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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
I delivered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner held at Providence, R. I., on April 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows:. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Roberts, Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt, Senator Pastore, Repre- 
sentative Forand, Representative Fogarty, 
our national committeewoman, Miss Cul- 
linan, our energetic State chairman, Frank 
Rao, distinguished friends and fellow Demo- 
crats, we meet here this evening to honor 
two great American Presidents, Jefferson and 
Jackson. We welcome the distinguished son 
of a third American President, one whom 
most of us remember as the greatest of our 
time. Under the leadership of the late 
Franklin D, Roosevelt our beloved Rhode 
Island came out of the doldrums of depres- 
sion, and went forward to become a prosper- 
ous and thriving State. I know that all of 
us are looking forward to the address of our 
principal guest, Representative ROOSEVELT. 

Here in Rhode Island we are exceedingly 
fortunate in having a strong progressive and 
active administration under the leadership 
of that capable Democratic Governor, Dennis 
J. Roberts. Our State organization directed 
by that energetic State chairman, Frank Rao, 
Ihave every reason to believe, will again lead 
our party to victory at the next election. 
Of course, my friends, Frank Rao just cannot 
win elections alone, and it is up to us, his 
party workers, to lend our best efforts to 
assist him tn every way possible, so that vic- 
tory for all our Democratic candidates will be 
forthcoming next November. 


We were all disappointed that our country 
did not elect a Democratic President in the 
1952 election. You and I remember that 
the campaign of 1952 was full of rosy prom- 
ises and guaranteed cure-alls but the Presi- 
den and his party seem to have forgotten 
them. We have now had 16 months of their 
government by slogan, catch-phrase and con- 
fusion, seasoned with hysteria. The Ameri- 
can people in 1952 listened to and believed 
the Republican presidential candidate when 
he said he would continue the social and 
economic programs developed in 20 years of 
Democratic administrations. President 
Eisenhower, then a candidate, said he fa- 
vored social security, better housing, fairer 
labor laws, high farm prices, full employ- 
ment, increased foreign trade, and many 
other goals attained under Democratic add- 
ministrations, He practically promised to 
keep and improve them. He even promised 
to reduce taxes on the one hand, and the 
national debt on the other, all the while 
balancing the budget. The American people 
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believed him, and liked him, and voted for 
him, and even voted into office with him a 
Republican Congress. At the ist session 
of the 83d Congress, controlled in both 
Houses by Republicans, very few of these 
promises were kept.’ And note this: There 
was not a single constructive item in the 
President’s so-called program which passed 
the Congress without Democratic support. 
I have in mind the extension of reciprocal- 
trade agreements, tax-policy measures, for- 
eign-policy legislation, and Government re- 
organization. If left to the divided Republi- 
can Party in the Congress, the President’s 
so-called program would have been com- 
pletely lost. For any partial success he has 
had on Capitol Hill, he certainly should 
thank the Democrats. Whether he is grate- 
ful for this support, he has not stated. He 
has, however, with the help of the Republi- 
can Congress, given away tidelands oil, and 
he has also raised interest rates on Govern- 
ment mortgages and loans. 

This administration now in control has 
done very little, if anything, for New Eng- 
land. It is true that with a great deal of 
publicity last December, the President, while 
on one of his numerous trips to Georgia, is- 
sued a memorandum relative to directing the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to assist the 
depressed areas. Frankly, very few Govern- 
ent agencies have paid any attention to this 
order. On department levels where con- 
tracts are considered, many of these Gov- 
ernment officials never heard of the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum. A few contracts, of 
course, did go to New England, but that elo- 
quent Republican Senator from Maine, Mrs. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, in a statement on the 
floor of the Senate on February 18, made cer- 
tain inquiries which I quote and which have 
not been answered by any administration 
spokesman. Mrs. SmirH asked, “What has 
become of the promises made by the Eisen- 
hower administration for more economy in 
our Government and for less waste in the 
operation of our defense forces? Just what 
sincerity is there in the claims emanating 
from the Defense Department of more de- 
fense per dollar? How can the Defense De- 
partment claim more defense per dollar 
when it deliberately ignores the lowest bid- 
der and the best builder of destroyers in 
the history of our country, and awards the 
destroyer contract to another bidder at a 
cost of $614 million to the American tax- 
payers?” 

Those are the words, my friends, of a Re- 
publican United States Senator, who, I be- 
lieve, is absolutely disgusted with the chan- 
neling of contracts by defense agencies and 
the ignoring of the President’s memorandum 
supposedly issued to help depressed areas, 
and, in particular, New England. 

There is increased unemployment in 
Rhode Island and there is increased unem- 
ployment in numerous other States—in par- 
ticular, Massachusetts, Michigan, and also in 
other Midwestern and Western States. If the 
President’s directive to channel contracts to 
depressed areas were taken seriously by his 
subordinates, some of those who prospered 
under Democratic State and Federal admin- 
istrations and who now seek office on the 
Republican ticket, would not be seeking 
headlines by attributing unemployment to 
Democratic administrations. Yet the other 
day I read in the press a statement made by 
one of those who has held offices of honor and 
trust under Democratic administration, both 
in Rhode Island and Washington, but who 


now is a would-be candidate for some Re- 
publican nomination. This statement lays 
the blame for the present job decline to the 
Democrats. Such a misstatement seems to 
me to be evidence of disqualification for high 
public office. 

Another matter which Is of vital concern 
to New England is the silver question. As 
you know, I sponsored tthe so-called Green 
Silver Act which enabled our silver industry 
to obtain silver for war purposes during the 
war years. I have also sponsored legislation 
calling for the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act, and I did this after conferring with 
many silver users in New England and some 
of my friends in the industry here in Rhode 
Island. The repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act would mean much to the silver users and 
producers and in the long run would aid em- 
ployment not only in Rhode Island but other 
silver manufacturing States as well. In 1950 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, reporting on my bill calling 
for the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, 
recommended passage and reported that it 
would be in the public interest. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at that time recom- 
mended a few minor amendments to the bill 
and expressed an interest in the legislation 
being favorably adopted. Of course, the 
silver bloc, my friends, got busy, and I am 
sorry to say, the measure did not become law. 


This year Senator Pastore and I joined 
with Republican Senator Busn of Connecti- 
cut in introducing another measure to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act. This time the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
stated “it would appear that sound reasons 
continue to exist for revision of the present 
silver purchase laws.” This is an endorse- 
ment of the bill. The Department of Inte- 
rior, however, reporting on the bill, stated 
it was opposed to the enactment of the meas- 
ure. The chief counsel for the Department 
of Commerce, reporting for Secretary Weeks 
of the Department of Commerce, a New Eng- 
lander who is associated with those who are 
urging the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, 
reported that “we have concluded that our 
interest in the subject matter of the bill is 
too remote to justify our offering for your 
consideration comments with respect 
thereto.” This disappointing report from 
the Secretary of Commerce will be news to 
the New England silver manufacturers, 
Now, the Treasury Department, which pre- 
viously under Democratic administrations 
did not hesitate to endorse the repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act, in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reporting on the present bill 
states that “from the practical point of 
view, existing legislation relating to the pur- 
chase of silver does not now offer any serious 
embarrassment to this Department. Also, 
‘we believe the enactment of such legislation 
under today’s special conditions would not 
be timely.” 

Here is “confusion worse confounded.” 
The Federal Reserve System Board of Gov- 
ernors is consistent—it still favors the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act. The Department 
of Interior does not favor the repeal. The 
Department of Commerce declines to report. 
The Treasury Department, which previously 
favored the repeal, now does not favor it. 
It seems to me that the Cabinet officers and 
the heads of various departments in Wash- 
ington under the present administration are 
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talking out of both sides of their mouths on 
matters which are of vital public concern. 
This is a good illustration of the present 
lack of Presidential leadership. 

In closing my remarks I want to urge all 
of you good Democrats present to work hard 
to get our new voters on the registration 
lists, so that we may confidently expect in 
November to elect a complete Democratic 
slate. We should send to Washington a 
Democratic Senator and two Democratic 
Representatives and again elect a Demo- 
cratic governor with a complete slate of 
Democratic State officers. 





. 


Editorials From Florida Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
profited from reading the editorials 
which appear in the weekly newspapers 
of my district. Theirs is a sound, down- 
to-earth philosophy which reflects faith, 
optimism, and courage. I desire in par- 
ticular at this time to call attention to 
the entire editorial page of the Holmes 
County Advertiser, published at Bonifay, 
Fla., and edited by N. DeVane Williams, 
and to a very fine editorial written for 
the Port St. Joe Star by Rev. J. C. Odom. 
The Star is published and edited by 
Wesley R. Ramsey, Port St. Joe, Fila. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Holmes County Advertiser of 

April 16, 1954] 
More Park Faci.irTies NEEDED 

The large crowd at the political rally at 
Wayside Park on Wrights Creek last Satur- 
day night clearly showed that the existing 
facilities at the State-owned and operated 
park are not sufficient. What is there is fine, 
but what we want to know is why can't there 
be more? 

At parks in similar locations in nearby 
counties the public has been given a lot 
more comforts. The people of Holmes Coun- 
ty, and their friends, are entitled to the same 
consideration as our neighbors. 

There is a dire need of restroom facilities, 
more tables, benches and outdoor cooking 
aids. There is sufficient space, and the nat- 
ural surroundings are as fine as you'll find 
anywhere. Our people like the park—you'll 
find a large crowd there all during the sum- 
mer, and part of the colder months. Our 
visitors like it too, for you'll find cars from 
Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee there about 
any time you look. We appreciate what we 
have, but we want more. 

In behalf of the people of this area, the 
Advertiser is calling upon the State road 

t, and those who have power with 
that body, to get busy and get something 
started there before the summer vacation 
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Mr. Smith doesn’t know that this infor- 
mation has gotten out—and we doubt if he 
would like to have any mention of it—but 
something of this nature is so much different 
from what one usually finds in these days 
we think it only proper to tell our readers 
about his project. 

Last year he butchered a 1,200-pound beef 
and one hog and gave it to his neighbors, 
and again this year he’s furnishing meat 
for many an Easter table in the Whitewater 
community. Where else can you find such 
a demonstration of the good neighbor pol- 
icy? Our hat is off to Mr. Smith and we 
wish he lives to enjoy many more years of 
his generous giving. 


AGAINST FIRES 


Spring, when the forests and the wooded 
areas are coming alive with the beauty of the 
season, is a good time to think about pre- 
serving that beauty by preventing forest 
fires. A cigarette carelessly tossed away, a 
match dropped in the wrong place, a camp- 
fire abandoned without being properly ex- 
tinguished—all these things can result in 
forest fires. 

Every year millions of dollars worth of 
damage is done. Even more tragic than the 
dollar loss is the valuable timberland which 
is blackened and made barren by the fires, 
the wildlife which is destroyed, and the nat- 
ural beauty which is marred. 

Visitors to the woods and travelers along 
highways which pass through wooded areas 
do well to pause and appreciate the beauty 
of the scenery. By exercising commonsense 
precautions they can make certain that no 
acts of theirs will contribute to costly forest 


Have you attended one of the political 
rallies in the country? If you haven’t you 
are missing a wonderful opportunity to hear 
what the candidates for various county of- 
fices think. They are trying to reach all 
the voters and this method of holding rallies 
in the different communities is the best 
method. Make it a point to attend the meet- 
ing Noma Saturday night—and the others 
before the first primary. You'll learn some- 
thing about your candidates—and meet 
many of your county neighbors. 


Day or Trump 

This year, in the midst of our fears 
and tensions, the meaning of Easter is par- 
ticularly significant and comforting. Easter 
is the celebration of the triumph of love 
over hate, of truth over falsehood, of the 
spirit over death. 

The enemies of Christ were certain that 
they had destroyed Him, that they had once 
and for all put an end to the disturbing doc- 
trines of love and gentleness He taught to 
the people with whom He lived and prayed. 
Some of His closest followers had been 
driven to deny Him. One of them betrayed 
Him for a handful of silver. He was falsely 
accused, scourged, spat upon, ridiculed and 
put to death on the cross. He was laid to 
His rest in a borrowed tomb. 


Easter is a glorious holiday for in the 
victory of Christ all men in all times were 
made victorious. 


Don’r Be a Lrrrersuc 
Happily, a number of organizations 
determined to find out—rensoning ae 
wisely—that America the Beautiful must 
somehow keep that way. And without the 
continued waste of the important money 
now being used to sweep up after a com- 
paratively few thoughtless, selfish people. 
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Prime leader among these organizations 
determined to check the senseless, filthy 
habit of tossing every unwanted thing from 
car windows, and the waste of public funds 
in trying to gather them up again, is the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, ang 
using the slogan “Don’t Be A Litterbug,” the 
council means to stamp its message indelibly 
on the conscience of thoughtless Americans 
everywhere. 

From the clever pen of the Roadside Deve}. 
opment chairman for Florida, Mrs. Edward 
H. McKeon, has come a very effective little 
book of verses—“The Litterbug Family,” to 
supplement the education aids to combat 
the litterbug. 

Pioneers in antilitter programs have hag 
their spirits raised during the past month by 
news of the new Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., organized by a group of the country’s 
leading industrialists. Initiated by the can, 
bottling, paper and related industries—wit 
an admittedly selfish interest in checking the 
unsightly and dangerous dumping of their 
containers along the roadsides—these com- 
panies are being joined by the oil and auto- 
motive interests, the cleanup-paintup- 
fixup bureau, representatives of parks and 
highways and all other agencies concerned 
with the problem. It has been said that 
all progress, all development, comes from 
challenge and a consequent response. In 
view of the encouraging response. from these 
farsighted industrial leaders who are spon- 
soring the new Keep America Beautiful 
movement—thereby meeting the challenge 
to work with those who have long cham- 
pioned this worthy cause, real progress is 
virtually assured. 

Ugliness and disorder cannot be tolerated 
on the dream “highways of tomorrow,” 
which are gradually becoming a reality. 
Even many of today’s highways can be sal- 
vaged, and protected against further road- 
side abuses, if enough of us care, and are 
vocal about it. Litterbugs must be sum- 
marily dealt with, as the menace to society 
which they truly are. The annual multi- 
million cost of their uncivilized behavior 
would pay for many of the new roads we 
want and need so badly. Let's all help to 
make the word “litter” not only obscene, but 
obsolete. ; 

So much for the national scope of such 
®@ program—what can we do here in Bonifay, 
our own hometown, to stop the throwing of 
trash upon our very own streets. Ask your- 
self these questions: Do I drop my empty 
cigarette pack for it to blow anywhere? Do 
I teach my children rot to throw their candy 
and ice-cream wrappers on our streets? 
When I'm riding around town do I carelessly 
toss out an ugly scrap of paper? L¢t’s all 

te in making Bonifay the foremost 
in keep America beautiful. 


[From the Port St. Joe Star of April 15, 1954] 
Vicrory 
(By Rev. J. C. Odum) 

We approach the Easter season with glad- 
ness of heart because of the hope that is 
ours as Christians. Our hope is in the living 
and ruling Christ who said, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.” The freedom that 
passes human understanding belongs to the 
Christian. An wumnbeliever may question, 
“What is this freedom of the believer?” It is 
the freedom that is ours because our “in- 
Christ” relationship. Jesus said, “You shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. * * * If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
(John 8: 32 and 36.) 

Through Christ, the Christian knows why 
and for whom he fs living. This knowledge 
is the key to everlasting life. Again Jesus 
affirmed, “I am the resurrection, and the life, 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” (John 
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41. 95-26.) The eternal victory of the Chris- 
ton is ours because of what Christ is and 
pecause of what Christ has done, not because 
y what we have attained through our own 
merit. Today He lives through his Holy 
spirit in the hearts of all who believe on Him. 
Herein is our triumphant joy. Not in one 
shat is without life and knowledge. Our 
cayiour is alive. He is at the right hand of 
the throne of God ever living to make inter- 
session even for the vilest of sinners who 
vill come to Him for forgiveness. 

A missionary in a foreign country wished 
to teach a group of the native people the 
truth of the resyrrection of Christ. He said, 
“t am traveling and have reached a place 
where the road branches off in two ways; I 
jook for a guide and find two men, one dead 
and the other alive. Which of the two 
must I ask for direction, the dead or the 
living?” “Oh, the living’ said a native. 
“Then,” said the missionary, “why ask me 
to worship yaur idol which is a dead god, in- 
stead of the Christ who is alive.” 

The story has been told of a group of 
musicians who were participating in the final 
rehearsal of the productign Messiah. The 
director was an old Christian gentleman and 
he was anxiously watching every note. The 
chorus sang to the point where the soprano 
solo takes up the refrain, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” The soloist rendered her 
part perfectly—so it seemed to the chorus, 
Her breathing, her notes, her enunciation 
was beyond criticism. Surely the director 
would be pleased. But, alas, he was not, 
Silencing the orchestra he walked up to the 
singer, “My daughter,” he began in a sad 
tone, “You do not know that your Redeemer 
lives, do you?” “Why yes, I think I do,” she 
answered. “Then sing it. Tell it to me sol 
shall know that you know. Sing it so all 
that hear you shall know that you know 
the joy and power of that great truth.” The 
old director raised his baton for the orchestra 
to play again, and the singer repeated the 
refrain. But this time she sang out of her 
own deep Christian experience, and those 
who heard her wept. When she finished the 
old master again approached her. His eyes 
had tears. “Daughter you do know, for you 
have told me.” 

The greatest question before all mankind 
at this Easter season is—do you know the 
risen. Christ as your personal Saviour If 
so, then Easter means everything to you. If 
you do not know him in your heart, then 
Easter affords no victory for you. 
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What World Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Daily Record of Tues- 
day, April 27, 1954: 

Wat Worip Nereps 

We can’t remember when we heard better 
advice than Archibishop Cushing gave 950 
friends of his charities Sunday night. 

“Joy is essential to Mfe, a necessity of life,” 
the beloved prelate said. “Every man has 
heed of joy; so, too, every man has a right 
to Joy. It is indispensable to the health of 
soul and body; it is necessary to physical and 


spiritual industry; it is a condition of reli- 
gious living, 
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“There is too much pessimism in the world 
im which we live. You hear about wars and 
the rumors of war. You hear about unem- 
ployment and the rumors of depression. 

“Those closest to God are the most joyful 
people. In these precarious times, stay close 
to God, keep your soul @ worthy dwelling 
place for the Lord.” 

Every fact-minded historian concedes that 
the growth of materialism and the simulta- 
neous abandonment of spiritual values pro- 
duced the great evil of communism. 

Men, and particularly men directing the 
destinies of nations, thought they could do 
without God, even to the extreme of replac- 
ing Him. 

In their Dlindness and stupidity they failed 
to realize that material things are transient 
and ephemeral—hardly more enduring than 
the lilies in the field and the clouds in the 
sky. 

So it was only natural that these false 
leaders and their gullible followers experi- 
enced disillusionment when the material 
things lost glitter and substance like the 
automobile of 20 years ago which was an 
enviable thing then but is not quite so de- 
sirable now. 

The only sensible solution is to do what the 
Archbishop prescribed when he told his char- 
itable friends: 

“Go back. Not back to the old times when 
there were no machines, no factories, no rail- 
ways, nor airplanes, nor television, nor news- 
papers; but back to religion, to the spirit of 
faith, to a joyful view of life, to abstinence 
and self-conquest, to honesty, loyalty, and 
love.” 





Foreign Exchange Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce passed the 
House early in this session with a $6 
million slash in funds for the educa- 
tional exchange program. A Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee is now 
considering restoration of these funds, 
and I wish to join with those who have 
earnestly and sincerely requested that 
the program be maintained at its present 
level. 


In the institutions of higher learning 
in this country there is probably no more 
culturally broadening contribution to 
the American undergraduate than the 
presence on his campus, and particularly 
during classroom discussion, of students 
from foreign countries. 

I personally recall being one of a group 
of businessmen, at a meeting of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce a few years 
ago, listening to several foreign exchange 
students attending the University of 
Washington. They were students from 
Thailand, Korea, Japan, and various 
other far eastern’ countries, and each 
spoke briefly of his native country and 
of his impressions of the United States. 
In that one meeting a great many mis- 
conceptions were corrected and a far 
better understanding of our neighbors 
across the sea was gained. 
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In like manner, when we send our own 
sons and daughters abroad, our neigh- 
bors learn more about us. 

I also recall the remarks to this body 
last year of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rexep], pointing out the his- 
torical contribution of the Olympic 
games to international understanding. 
It was an inspiring message. 

It seems to me that the United States 
is hampered in its dealings with other 
nations because our contacts are pri- 
marily with other governments. In 
most cases—particularly in Asia—the 
Government is far removed from the 
grass roots of the country. On the other 
hand, Communists concentrate on the 
level of the people, and try to achieve 
their purpose by playing on misunder- 
stood notions, misinformation, and mis- 
conceptions about the United States, and 
ignorance of our customs and manners. 
We must, I think, do everything possible 
to combat such tactics in the only ef- 
fective way, by putting young people who 
understand our country and our people 
in their midst. 

Sending some of our intelligent young 
people to met and mix with the young 
people of other lands, and bringing their 
students to our shores, is a necessary 
part of the exchange of viewpoint on 
higher levels, as in the United Nations, 
And certainly at this time in history, 
when international distrust and fear are 
rampant, and when the desire for peace 
and good will is so strong, the oppor- 
tunities for rewarding returns from such 
an investment urgently and eloquently 
argue for no curtailment of this program. 





Where Will Materialism Lead Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very provocative article by 
Robert Nathan, well-known critic and 
writer, which briefly compares the arts 
in our time with those of a previous era. 

The article poses the questions: Are 
Americans. putting too much emphasis 
on material things and too little upon 
the things of the spirit, the moral truth 
sidetracked for material gain? 

Has sophistication replaced enthusi- 
asm as a national characteristic? 

Are we so much lost in the selfishness 
and greed of materialism that we have 
no time for the simple enjoyments of the 
creative spiritual world? 

To what extent have these feelings 
affected our political beliefs and eco- 
nomic standards? 

To what extent are they undermining 
the basic underpinning of American cul- 
ture and civilization? 

These are questions that should be 
carefully studied and pondered because 
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in their answer may lie the key to Amer- 
ican destiny. The article follows: 


We had better times in those days. I don’t 
mean that we were richer or better off 
materially, but we certainly were better off 
emotionally and spiritually. We were buzz- 
ing with life, like a beehive in spring; and 
even our griefs had a certain liveliness about 
them. Fitzgerald's heroes and heroines may 
have been a sorry lot, but they enjoyed 
themselves—for a-while, anyway. 


BETTER CORN THAN HARDTACK 


All through the arts, there were fresh, ex- 
citing names: Gershwin, Prokofief, Stravin- 
sky, Stokowski, Alex Brooke, Kunyoshi, Mil- 
lay, Wylie, Mestrovic, Cabell, Milne, Lewis, 
Benet, Sandburg, Wolfe * * * how they en- 
gaged our minds and enchanted our hearts. 
That was before desolation became a word 
to admire; before brutality created its own 
surfeit and dullness, before music became 
dissonance, and poetry a ritual of solemn 
nonsense. Who is happy today? or dares 
to be? Who is enchanted? 

And there were good novels in those days, 
and good novelists. Hergesheimer took us 
into his rich, romantic world; Cabell laughed 
at our solemn antics; Lewis thrust about 
him with his crackling sarcasm; Wolfe drew 
out his long and noble, though melancholy 
note. We read books, and enjoyed them; 
we talked about the books we had read, we 
felt that we—and they—were alive, and mak- 
ing history. 

Today, “nobody reads any more.” It is not 
surprising; for the taste of today’s books is 
bitter. It is fashionable to be realistic; now, 
when Peter Pan turns to the audience to 
ask for help for Tinker Bell, everybody gets 
up and goes home. Of course, what dread- 
ful corn. 

But once outside, are they any happier? 

Well—corn is corn. I don’t think that 
we were innocents, exactly—or particularly 
ehildish. We just hadn’t decided to feed our 
hearts on nothing but hardtack. We enjoyed 
life, and we liked the things that made it 
more enjoyable. Beauty, love, kindness; 
melody, harmony; line and rhythm; they all 
meant a great deal to us. Now they are syn- 
onyms for sentimentality. 

But whose life is made happier, or richer, 
for their opposites? Are you any better off— 
you critics without gayety, you readers with- 
out pleasure, you listeners without wonder— 
for the hard, lean, muscled prose; the hard, 
lean, bitter thoughts; and the hard, lean, 
empty feelings, you profess to admire? 

Is hardtack really a better staple than 
corn? 


Hidden Tactics of Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is frequently asked about the ne- 
cessity of congressional investigations 
regarding the activities of Communists 
and subversive elements in this country. 
There appears to be a feeling in the 
minds of many people that the FBI is 
particularly concerned with this prob- 
lem, and that congressional committees 
could well leave this subject to their 
investigations. 

The answer to this question, which I 
have given many times, is that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation does not 
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make public reports of its findings, and 
that the people in general are not al- 
ways aware of the activities of this splen- 
did agency in the Government. Reports 
of the FBI are submitted directly to the 
President, and if he wishes to make use 
of them he is free to do so. However, 
if he wants to sit upon these reports and 
do nothing about them, the law does not 
require any action on his part. Of 
course, under the present administra- 
tion the latter situation does not exist, 
but our country must always be pre- 
pared for the election of an Executive 
who might not fulfill his responsibilities 
in regard to matters of this kind. 

An article written by Mr. David Law- 
rence, editor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, on the subject Hidden Tactics of 
Communists, deals with a splendid mes- 
sage on this particular subject. I should 
like to make his discussion a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, in order that 
many people may have advantage of his 
intelligent reactions on this subject: 
Hippen Tacrics oF COMMUNISTS—CONGRES- 

SIONAL PROBES CALLED ONLY Way To HANDLE 

ProsLEM—Dvr Process or LAW GUARANTY 

HELD MISINTERPRETED 


(By David Lawrence) 


A study of the tactics of Communist 
agents—of whom, according to official infor- 
mation, there are at least 25,000 in the United 
States today—reveals many phases of their 
activity that are by no means understood by 
the American people. 

Millions of Americans, including some offi- 
cials not too familiar with Communist tac- 
tics, have been accepting the illusion that 
the whole job can be safely left to the FBI 
or to the Department of Justice. It is sur- 
prising how many persons do not know that 
the Communist agents are careful to avoid 
violating any laws. They make use of public 
instrumentalities to influence governmental 
action just like any other pressure group, but 
they conceal their sponsorship of such acts. 
They cannot be put in jail for getting well- 
meaning ‘citizens to sign petitions on sta- 
tionery of organizations with respectable- 
sounding names. 

Anyone who knows how few of the rank- 
and-file members attend labor-union meet- 
ings at night can testify that a small group 
can put across the passage of a resolution 
while the actual majority never comes to 
the union hall to vote. 

There is only one effective way to combat 
the Communist conspiracy, and that is by 
exposure. There is only one instrument by 
which that can be done without encounter- 
ing technical barriers—the congressional in- 
vestigating committee. 

Had the statements of Whittaker Cham- 
bers, an ex-Communist, accusing Alger Hiss, 
been made outside a committee hearing, no 
newspaper or pericdical could have printed 
the testimony without subjecting itself to a 
costly libel suit. There is no immunity for 
the press from libel for printing the facts 
about individuals, even though proof of those 
facts is available. It can mean costly liti- 
gation to prove the truth of the alleged 
libel. 

But anything which a congressional com- 
mittee reveals in its hearings can be printed 
and is immune from libel. This testimony 
is called privileged. If the investigative and 
publicity power of congressional eommittees 
were abolished or weakened, corruption could 
thrive and many Government scandals could 
never be uncovered. 

It was the persistent questioning by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
which exposed Alger Hiss and subjected him 
to a perjury charge, on which he was later 
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couldn't prosecute him on any other Charge 
because the limitation period had already 
passed within which a case in Prosecution 
could be brought under any laws he may 
have violated. — 

Legal technicalities also applied in the 
Harry Dexter White case. He couldn't jy, 
indicted by a grand jury because much ot 
the evidence gathered by the FBI agains 
him, such as wiretap material, was not tecy. 
nically admissible. Thus, those who have 
talked about how White was never convicteq 
in a court forget that the executive branc, 
of the Government doesn’t have to hold 4 
court trial to fire anyone it considers a loy- 
alty or security risk. 

Lately the Communists have given mo. 
mentum to & new phrase. It has been taken 
up by respectable and non-Communist per. 
sonalities. It bobs up in the news with re. 
markable frequency. The phrase is “dye 
process of law.” It’s a phrase that’s in the 
Constitution, of course, and refers to the fact 
that no man’s life, liberty, or property can 
be taken from him without due process of 
law. That means a court trial. Yet most of 
the witnesses called before a congressiong] 
committee coudn’t be exposed or subjected 
to a court trial because the time limit of 
applicability of the law has passed or be. 
cause the activity in question was not in 
itself unlawful. 

If the congressional committee powers are 
restricted, however, or made to conform to 
the so-called due-process-of-law procedures 
used in courts—a plan to which former Presi. 
dent Truman regrettably has just lent his 
influence in public speeches—then a repeti- 
tion of the frustrating tactics of the court. 
room such as occurred in the lengthy trial of 
the 11 Communists in New York, will pre- 
vent the complete exposure of the tactics of 
the Communist agents in America, 
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Eventual Massive Retaliation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACEKE. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Boston Sunday Post of 
March 14, 1954: 

EvENTUAL MASSIVE RETALIATION 


Last January, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles announced a basic decision 
to meet any Soviet aggression by instant 
massive retaliation by means and at places 
of our own choosing. This basic decision 
was given the label of the New Look in de- 
fense. It was to achieve more defense a 
less cost. 

This basic decision was President Eisen- 
hower’s, and Dulles was merely the mouth- 
piece. It was not widely publicized at the 
time, but the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Admiral Radford, talked soon 
afterwards at the War College in Newport. 
The burden of his utterances was that the 
New Look was a very old hat because the 
Nation's defenses had to be planned to meet 
60 many different kinds of aggression that 
it was imrossible to have a New Look. ln 
short, the Nation had to have muscles 10 
all departments of defense. 

President Eisenhower has now further 
complicated the defense situation. In his 
press conference last week, he said wit) 
considerable asperity that “there is going ‘ 
be no involvement of America in war unless 
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it is a result of the constitutional process 
that is placed upon Congress to declare it.” 

In consequence of this statement, the 
New Look in defense and its instant and 
massive retaliation means that while the 
Congress is debating the matter of going 
to war, the Red Air Force is expected to 
wait around on its airfields for Congress to 
make up its mind. Moreover, the United 
states, by the NATO treaty, is pledged to 
consider an armed attack against any mem- 
per of NATO an attack against all. 

president Eisenhower has practically out- 
lined for the Soviet aggressors what kind 
of a war to start. Soviet military planners 
have only to make certain that Congress is 
not in session to launch an aggression and 
get in the first paralyzing blows. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt of the 
military sagacity of the President, who is 
also commander in chief of all our Armed 
Forces. There is grave doubt concerning 
his skill in handling political issues. 

We submit that the New Look in defense 
was motivated by a desire to make the 
country think that defense would be 
cheaper, and that it was urged upon the 
President by half-baked politicians who 
have persuaded him that they know best 
how to run the White House. 

We submit, im addition, that the Presi- 
dent is talking like a politician, which he 
isn't, on the advice of the same clique, in 
response to @ speech by Stevenson. And, 
finally, it is ruinous folly at this time, and 
in this period of danger, to play politics by 
juggling a hydrogen bomb and the safety 
and security of our country. The New Look 
is now modified to mean eventual massive 
retaliation instead of instant massive retali- 
ation. - 





United Nations Charter Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a fine ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] at the dinner of the 
American Society of International Law 
in Washington, D. C., on April 24, 1954, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Unrrep NATIONS CHARTER REVIEW 
(By Hon. Guy M. Gruetre, of Iowa) 


Ladies and gentlemen, after the First 
World War the Senate of the United States 
failed to approve the ratification of the 
League of Nations Covenant. After the Sec- 
ond World War the Senate approved the 
Charter of the United Nations by the over- 
whelming majority of 89 to 2. This trans- 
formation is a measure of the progress which 
our Nation, in company with many other 
nations of the world, was able to make in 
less than a quarter of a century toward the 
goal of a world free from war and with sub- 
stantial and dependable moral, spiritual, po- 
litical, and economic securities. 


Today we are prone to forget, when we 
accept so readily the evidence of the world’s 
cooperative efforts in this direction, how very 
recently the nations, including our own, were 
Unwilling to admit that the concept of a 
World organization for peace was even 
feasible. 

We may still be far from the ultimate 
teal, but we have traveled an immense dis- 
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tance already, most of it within the past 25 
years. How Can we best hold to the course 
and maintain the pace we have set? 

During World War II, with the lesson of 
the Senate's rejection of the League Coven- 
ant before him, Secretary of State Hull wise- 
ly determined to work in close collaboration 
with the legislative branch in developing the 
plans for a worldwide postwar organization 
for peace. It wasemy great privilege to serve 
with the nonpartisan group appointed by 
Senator Connally for this work—a group 
which was active and influential in obtain- 
ing Senate approval of the Connally resolu- 
tion and later in helping draft the tentative 
document presented at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. 

The Connally resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 85 to 5, placed the Senate on record as 
recognizing “the necessity of -there being es- 
tablished at the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states.” 

On that basis we moved forward to the day 
when the Senate gave its consent to ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations Charter by an 
almost unprecedented majority. 

Now, 814 years later, we approach the point 
fixed in the Charter for the General Assembly 
to consider the advisability of convening a 
charter review conference. The question 
will be on the agenda of the 1955 session of 
the Assembly. Last August, Secretary of 
State Dulles indicated that our Government 
expects to support an Assembly resolution to 
conveng such a review conference. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has indicated its 
belief that certain preparations are essential. 

First, if we are to avoid the mistakes lead- 
ing to the 1920 fiasco, as we successfully 
avoided them in the 1940’s, steps must be 
taken now to evoke, determine, and establish 
the general attitude and opinion of the 
American people toward possible changes in 
the charter. 

Second, it is essential that the Senate reach 
firm conclusions, prior to formulation of the 
United States position, as to the general type 
of changes or amendments—if any—which 
it would be willing to ratify by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. 

Third, it is essential that the Secretary 
of State be able to participate in such a 
review conference with assurance that the 
American people and their elected repre- 
sentatives stand behind and will support 
his efforts to secure the desired revision— 
if revision is desired—as well as his efforts 
to prevent adoption of changes which would 
not be acceptable to us but that may be 
proposed by other member nations. 

In other words, we are moving toward a 
period, foreseen by the framers of the char- 
ter, when the 60 members of the United 
Nations will be engaged in making funda- 
mental decisions with regard to the future 
of this great world organization. We would 
not only be foolish, we would be derelict 
in our duties if we were not adequately 
prepared to meet this approaching time of 
decision. 

There is no doubt that the United Na- 
tions Charter can be improved. Principally, 
but by no means solely, because of the 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union, 
the charter has failed to justify to the 
full extent our high hopes for it. Many of 
us have been greatly disappointed and deeply 
discouraged by the failure of the United 
States to exert every possible effort to cor- 
rect, or attempt to correct, the inadequacies 
of the charter which have become apparent 
through experience. 

The Senate itself has called for correc- 
tive action. It has formally urged a num- 
ber of specific steps to modify certain pro- 
cedures of the United Nations, to complete 
the implementation of certain articles of 
the charter, and, if these efforts prove un- 
successful, to review the charter. The Sen- 
ate did this by adopting, on June 11, 1948, 
the Vandenberg resolution, 
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The Senate resolved that our Government 
should seek “voluntary agreements to re- 
move the veto from all questions involving 
pacific settlements of internation] disputes 
and situations, and from the admission of 
new members,” an agreement “to provide the 
United Nations with armed forces as pro- 
vided by the charter,” an “agreement among 
member nations upon universal regulation 
and reduction of armaments under adequate 
and dependable guaranty against violation,” 
and finally “if necessary, after adequate 
effort ‘toward strengthening the United Na- 
tions, review of the charter at an appropri- 
ate time by a General Conference called 
under article 109 or by the General As- 
sembly.” 

The Vandenberg resolution, of course, also 
made recommendations with respect to 
United States participation in and contribu- 
tion to regional defense arrangements, such 
as NATO. These recommendations were 
fully carried out. Yet, although nearly 6 
years have passed since approval of the reso- 
lution, the record of accomplishment on the 
recommendations relating directly to the 
United Nations Charter is by no means as 
good. In fact, in comparison with the 
success in building NATO, the record in 
strengthening the United Nations is dismal. 
Moreover, there has been a marked tendency 
to look to regional organizations for collec- 
tive defense instead of to the United Nations. 


Recognition of the failure to correct 
charter inadequacies or to implement inop- 
erative sections of the charter was my 
motivating purpose in introducing a resolu- 
tion in January last year which urged the 
President to take immediate steps to call a 
charter review conference. This effort did 
not meet with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, which informed the Foreign 
Relations Committee that it anticipated a 
charer review conference would be sough? in 
the 1955 Assembly anyway, and that develop- 
ment of the United States position would ree 
quire careful preparation within the Gov- 
ernment, advice from Members of Congress, 
private discussions with other governments, 
and full opportunity for the public to inform 
itself and to express its views. 

I therefore waited a few months and then, 
on June 30 last year, took the State Depart- 
ment at its word and introduced Senate 
Resolution 126, directing a Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee to make a full study of pro- 
posals to amend, or revise existing inter- 
national peace and security organizations, 
for the purpose of guiding the Senate in 
the fulfillment of its responsibility to advise 
the Fresident with respect to foreign policy, 
and with particular reference to policy at 
the anticipated charter review conference. 

The Department of State welcomed this 
second initiative and said that “such a study 
could result in a wholly constructive airing 
of the many problems connected with char- 
ter review, and could be of value in inform- 
ing not only the Senate, but the executive 
branch as well, of the views of the American 
people.” 

The Senate moved swiftly and, in late 
July, adopted the resolution by a voice vote. 
A subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wuey, with bipartisan 
membership consisting of 4 Republicans and 
4 Democrats, and, after a delay caused by 
the autumn recess, began, its operation in 
January of this year. 

One of the first decisions of the subcom- 
mittee was to hold hearings at various cities 
throughout the country in order to take 
soundings of public opinion. 

While committees of Congress hear wit- 
nesses almost daily in Washington, and have 
taken testimony in foreign countries on 
various phases of our policy, never before, 
to the best of my knowledge, has a com- 
mittee of Congress sought the views of 
citizens in their own communities on a 
matter of foreign policy. 
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In Washington, necesarily, most non- 
governmental witnesses represent our na- 
tional organizations and speak in behalf 
of memberships which may number from a 
few hundred to several million. One char- 
acteristic of a typical committee hearing in 
Washington is the witness who, appearing 
in behalf of a large national organization, 
begins his testimony approximately as fol- 
lows: “I represent the national blank asso- 
ciation which has 5 llion members. We 
are strongly in favor of (or opposed to) this 
measure for the following reasons:” ~~ . 

But when the subcommittee holds hear- 
ings outside Washington, we are more likely 
to hear witnesses begin their testimony in 
this way: “I don't represent anyone but my- 
self. * * *” or “I have been asked by a 
group of my neighbors to tell you what we 
think. * * *” or “I represent the men's club 
at the local church. We have 50 members 
and have been giving a lot of thought to the 
United Nations.” 

I don’t intend to draw a comparison be- 
tween Washington hearings and hearings in 
other cities in deprecation of the splendid, 
and indeed essential contributions of the 
great national organizations which help 
form judgments in Congress. Their knowl- 
edgeable advice and counsel is of utmost 
value to the deliberations of every commit- 
tee. But I do wish to point up the fact that 
it is helpful not only to the committee to 
draw on new sources of stimulating and 
sound ideas by listening directly to citizens 
presenting a cross-section of their commu- 
nity thinking, but also to the people them- 
selves in bringing home to them the awful 
responsibilities which we as a Nation must 
face in the world. 

After all, it is only to the degree that our 
foreign policy has the understanding and 
support of the American people that it can 
be strong. 

Long ago Thomas Jefferson expressed this 
thought with his usual clarity: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

The public interest in this subject of 
character revision is as phenomenal as it is 
heartening. My mail is heavy with letters 
from individuals and groups from all over 
the country, and I expect it to grow heavier 
as our work progresses. 

After adgitional hearings both in Wash- 
ington and other cities, it is hoped our sub- 
committee will complete its task by early 
next year, so that our findings and recom- 
mendations can be submitted to the Senate 
in full time to be of assistance in aiding for- 
mulation of the policy which our Govern- 
ment will pursue in the expected charter re- 
vision conference. 

The subcommittee staff is preparing a 
series of careful studies of the principal prob- 
lems that would be considered by such a 
conference, and I know how much the staff 
depends on the work done by the men and 
women gathered here this evening who de- 
vote their lives to international law and re- 
lations and the development of an inter- 
national legal order by which we can live at 
peace, 

There are a few matters which seem to me 
essential to bear in mind as we proceed with 
the study of this vast problem. 

Some may feel that even discussing charter 
review is a useless occupation or one doomed 
to frustration. They base this feeling on the 
fact that no amendment can become effec- 
tive unless it is approved by each of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
the so-called “big five.” Since the Soviet 
Union would surely interpose its veto against 
any important amendment, they say, no re- 
view conference should even be called, and no 
attempt should be made to raise hopes that 
the Charter can be improved. 
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I respectfully beg to differ with this view. 

It is easy to say that none of the Van- 
denberg recommendations relating to the 
United Nations has been carried out be- 
cause of the veto power of the Soviet Union. 
But what effort was made to bring the im- 
plementation of the Vandenberg proposals 
to the point where the actually encountered 
a Soviet veto? Is the prospect of a veto suf- 
ficient justification for cessation of all ef- 
fort to provide the United Nations with in- 
struments required by the existing charter? 
Is the possibility, or even the probability, of 
a veto sufficient justification for a refusal to 
make every effort to improve the charter and 
to make the United Nations a more effective 
peace and security organization? 

I fail to see how one can refuse to take 
action on the grounds of an anticipated veto 
of a proposal unless and until such a pro- 
posal has been made. 

It is true that the General Assembly has 
made notable progress in strengthening the 
efficacy of the United Nations within the 
limited powers given to it under the charter. 
But when a document marks the high point 
of progress for civilized nations toward col- 
laborative effort for world security, it is 
tragic to realize there has been such an ap- 
parent lack of effort, diligence, and determi- 
nation to increase its value and assure its 
greater efficacy. 

Unless and until we have taken every pos- 
sible and proper step to implement the pro- 
visions of the existing charter, and to revise, 
alter, improve, or amend the charter, in the 
manner prescribed by the charter itself, we 
have no right and no reason to claim the 
United Nations is unworkable or to assert 
that we have done all in our power to save 
world peace through world law. 

There are, of course, other ways of modify- 
ing the charter than by the formal amenda- 
tory process. No one examining the charter 
today would describe it as the same instru- 
ment drafted at San Francisco. Some of 
the articles have been inoperative, such as 
those related to placing armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council. Some 
articles have proved unsatisfactory and have 
been supplanted by other approaches within 
the framework of the charter. The “uniting 
for peace’’ resolution seeks to give a recom- 
mendatory power to the General Assembly 
which in some respects serves to circumvent 
the misuse of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil. Other articles have been elaborated in 
practice and precedent. The simple provi- 
sions relating to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the organization, for example, have 
blossomed into a lengthy convention. 

The United Nations Charter is not a rigid 
instrument. It has shown capacity for 
growth. It is flexible. It is a living docu- 
ment. Members have seen its possibilities 
and have used them. We may expect this 
type of growth within the existing frame- 
work to continue, though there would seem 
to be a limit to it at some point. 

In seeking guidance in the formulation of 
an American position with regard to Charter 
amendments, we have a number of special 
probiems. One is the matter of inconsistency 
in our own thinking. 

Although the Vandenberg resolution called 
for voluntary withdrawal of the veto from 
the question of admission of new states to 
membership in the United Navioris, only last 
year the Senate resolved that the Communist 
government of China should not be admitted 
as the representative of China: while Secre- 
tary Dulles and Ambassador Lodge have 
hinted strongly that our Government would 
resort to the veto, if necessary, to keep the 
Communist regime from representing China 
in the United Nations. 

This poses in interesting dilemma: Are we 
willing to give up the veto in matters of ad- 
mitting new members, only to insist on using 
it in matters relating to which regime shall 
represent a country already a member? 

Another illustration: In recent years there 
has been much talk'of abolishing the veto 
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entirely, in the hope of thereby strengthen. 
ing the United Nations. Many Americans 
have declared their support of such a Propo. 
sition. Aside from the question of whether 
the veto is still of as great importance in the 
field of peace enforcement as it was prior to 
adoption of the uniting for peace resolution, 
I wonder how many Americans really woulq 
favor elimination of the veto if they under. 
stood such action might impose a lega) obj. 
gation on the United States to send Amerj. 
can troops for service abroad despite the 
opposition of our Government. Surely we 
should never accept an obligation which we 
do not fully intend to live up to. 

Although the veto is the symbol of the 
United Nations failure to work as its found. 
ers had hoped, the gradual shift of power 
within the present charter from the Secy. 
rity Council to the General Assembly wi) 
probably raise a quite different set of ques. 
tions—questions relating to whether voting 
in the Assembly should not be weighted in 
some manner, so as to give proportionate 
power to greater, middle, and smaller na. 
tions; otherwise, with retention of the one. 
state one-vote principle, situations will! arise 
in which a majority composed of small, 
thinly populated states could determine 
United Nations policy on vital issues over 
the opposition of a few great powers whose 
population far outnumbered the total of al) 
the small states combined. 

Then, with respect to qualifications for 
membership, we have another knotty prob. 
lem. One body of opinion favors universal 
membership to include all governments irre. 
spective of their peace-loving character or 
type of regime. Another body of opinion 
favors much narrower membership than now 
exists. No less an authority than former 
President Hoover has suggested the United 
Nations be reorganized without the Soviet 
Union; thus, in effect, transforming the 
United Nations into an anti-Soviet coalition, 
Somewhere between these two positions 
there may be a common ground which would 
broaden membership yet not radically alter 
the membership qualifications. We must 
keep in mind that while a truly universal 
membership would undoubtedly enhance the 
qualities of the United Nations as a forum 
in which all views on earth could be heard, 
& narrower, more limited membership would 
probably improve the chances of enforcing 
the peace. 

These are some of the questions we have 
to answer. Our subcommittee—and we hope 
a@ great and intelligently interested body of 
citizens—will be wrestling with them, and 
with others just as difficult, in the months 
ahead. 

Before concluding, I want to allude briefly 
to another problem the subcommittee has 
encountered, which has little to do with 
charter amendment but a great deal to do 
with America’s participation in the United 
Nations. At a recent hearing we had testi- 
mony which implied rather unmistakably 
that anyone who supports the United Na- 
tions is at best a soft-headed and at worsta 
potential traitor. 

I certainly have no objection to people 
saying what they think. That is every 
American’s inalienable right. But I also 
have the right to say what I think. Those 


“who labored so long and so hard drafting 


the charter, and I am proud to have played 
@ role in it, did not consider themselves 
visionaries, giddy minds, do-fooders, 0 
thoughtless men, or men aligned with any 
group seeking to destroy the United States. 
The names of Vandenberg, Hull, Connally, 
Austin, Dulles, Stassen, to name but a few, 
are not those of men who can be charged 
with having had in mind anything but the 
best interests of their country. It was 
rather surprising, then, to hear it alleged 
that anyone who is desirous of strengthen 
ing, in the light of experience, the pact into 
which we entered with almost unanimous 
Senate approval is nothing but a visiona'y 
do-gooder who will permit handing over the 
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United States to any organization that 
would destroy this great country of ours. 

I assert that any fair and objective anal- 
ysis of the charter as it is, even before im- 
provements are made, shows that it offers, 
if not the only, then certain the best chance 
of building cooperatively for durable world 
peace. The danger is not that the United 
Nations does too much, but that we ask it 
to do too little. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to conduct our foreign relations 
outside the United Nations. This has gone 
so far that for some extraordinary and in- 
explicable reason there has been scarcely any 
put the most indirect and cursory mention 
of the United Nations in relation to the 
Indochina war, almost no evidence of any 
consideration of the role of the United Na- 
tions in this crisis, no sign of any intention 
to use the United Nations machinery to deal 
with this most dangerous threat to world 
peace. I have sought to do what I could 
to remedy this astonishing omission by in- 
troducing a resolution this past week calling 
on the President to take the Indochina war 
before the United Nations. 

As a Senator sworn to defend and uphold 
the Constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic, and as a citizen of the United 
States, it is my duty to place the interests 
of the United States above the interests of 
any other nation or any international or- 
ganization. " 

In living through the two World Wars 
of this century in which our Nation has been 
involved, I have learned that the interests 
of the United States require that we cooper- 
ate with other nations not only to win mili- 
tary victory but to preserve peace once it is 
won. Many Americans did not learn that 
truth until the Second World War, but by 
the time that frightful carnage had ended, 89 
out of 91 Senators voting on ratification of 
the United Nations Charter, demonstrated 
how well they, and the vast majority of their 
people, had learned it. 

Now it has become so clear that all but 
the willfully blind must see that world war 
cannot be allowed to come again, because 
it threatens the annihilation of not only hu- 
manity itself but all forms of life on this 
planet. The security of our Nation and of 
the entire globe demands the cooperation of 
the nations of the world to prevent that 
ultimate catastrophe. 

It was, as you may recall, the French 
philosopher Pascal who wrote: 

“Right without might is weakness. Might 
without right is tryanny. We must there- 
fore combine right with might, making what 
is right, mighty, and what is mighty, right.” 

The United Nations, at long last, has given 
Us a way of putting might and right on the 
same side. In this atomic age we must not— 
we cannot—fail to accept the great challenge 
which this opportunity affords us. 





Rights of American Citizens in Morocco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


Or ARIZONA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a release of 
November 13, 1953, issued by the Ameri- 
can Legion, National Public Relations 
Division: 

Wasuineton, D. C., November.— 
that rights of American citizens in Morocco 
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have been jeopardized by lack of enforce- 


ment of the United States-Moroccan Treaty . 


and an international court decision, the 
American Legion has officially reiterated its 
call for equal treatment of United States 
nationals and trade by the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment. 

The action was taken by the 35th American 
Legion national convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
September 3. 

The convention approved by resolution the 
following policy statements in its foreign 
relations committee’s report: 

“We definitely oppose any modification or 
waiver of treaty terms by the executive 
branch of the Government without the con- 
sent of the Senate. * * * 

“The American Legion has consistently 
endorsed the principle that treaty rights of 
the United States and its citizens cannot 
legally be changed or waived by executive 
action or by individual acts of United States 
Officials. We have had reason to feel that 
the rights of American citizens in Morocco 
have been placed in jeopardy by lack of en- 
forcement of the United States-Moroccan 
Treaty and of an international court decision. 
The American Legion reiterates its stand 
taken in November 1949 on the enforcement 
of treaty obligations.” 

The national executive committee of the 
Legion on November 5, 1949, unanimously 
adopted Resolution 62 stating: 

“Whereas Morocco Post No. 1 on January 
19, 1949, adopted a resolution complaining 
of practices of officials of the French Protec- 
torate of Morocco, contrary to treaties be- 
tween the United States and Morocco; and 

“Whereas the study has been made and 
substantially justifies the complaint: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved— 

“1. That the Government of Morocco be 
required to comply with all terms of its 
treaties with the United States; and promptly 
adjust claims arising from violations. 

“2. That the Moroccan Government be re- 
quired- to cease all acts tending to place 
United States nationals and trade in Morocco 
in a less favorable position than those of any 
other nation.” 





Annual Report of Agriculture and Live- 
stock Committee of West Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce has for many years been a civic 
force of tremendous value to the west 
Texas area. Agriculture is of great im- 
portance in this farflung area. The West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce accord- 
ingly devotes considerable attention to 
agricultural matters. 

Some idea of the scope of its work in 
this field may be gained from the recent 
annual report of the agriculture and live- 
stock committee. In many respects the 
activities of this committee during the 
past year set a pattern which might be 
followed with profit in other farm areas 
all over the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the annual report of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce agricul- 
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ture and livestock committee, with Mr. 
R. M. Fielder, of Abilene, as committee 
chairman, and Mr. J. C. Porter, of 
Wichita Falls, as chairman of the sub- 
committee on oil conservation, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT—AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK. 


The Agriculture and Livestock Committee 
has continued work on broad objectives in 
fields of major influence to our agricultural 
economy. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


A program was launched in the fall of 
1952 by the WTCC in cooperation with the 
Texas Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors and termed outstanding by 
the national association and recommended 
by this group as a pattern for other States 
and regions to follow. The popularity of 
this program gained the attention of the 
Soil Conservation magazine which is the offi- 
cial organ of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They discussed in some length the 
manner in which our program is carried on 
and its results. 

Conferences have been conducted in 10 
areas of the region thus far in which panel 
discussions have presented to businessmen 
the purpose and method of operation of their 
own locally governed soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Purpose of the conferences is to point 
out how business interests can best assist in 
the soil conservation movement. 

In attendance at these area meetings have 
been 995 persons from 153 towns, including 
representatives of 65 banks, 70 local cham- 
bers of commerce, and 72 soil conservation 
districts. 

Resulting from the area meetings spon- 
sored by the WTCC, more than 50 local 
(single soil conservation district) meetings 
have been held to present the information 
to more people. It is the intention of the 
committee to continue this series of confer- 
ences until every soii conservation district in 
the region has been included. 


BRACERO LABOR 


Continuing its liaison with users of bracero 
labor, the committee called a mescting early 
in the year of representatives of more than 
20 organizations and associations to discuss 
undesirable features in the contract between 
the governments ef the United States and 
Mexico. It was the decision of the group to 
work toward a more satisfactory and 
workable contract. 

Many favor the transfer of the bracero pro- 
gram from the Department of Labor to the 
Department of Agriculture in the belief that 
the Department of Agriculture has more un- 
derstanding of the users’ needs and of prob- 
lems incident to the use of braceros. Several 
associations favor the adoption of a simple 
border-crossing card system to replace most 
of the present complex system. Negotiations 
have been completed and a new contract re- 
sulted between the Mexican Government and 
our Government which is virtually the same 
as that of 1953. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CONFERENCE 


The first annual Agricultural Chemical 
Conference was held on January 13 and 14 at 
Texas Technological College, sponsored by 
the college, our committee, the Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Texas A. & M. 
College system. The conference was de- 
signed to present information on the latest 
types of uses of fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals to all persons who sell to using 
farmers and ranchers or who give counsel 
and advice to them. 


Over 300 persons participated in our first 
conference representing 72 Texas towns and 
20 out-of-State towns. Plans are already un- 
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derway for a bigger and better program for 
next year. 
EAT-MORE-BEEF CAMPAIGN 


At the request of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, at our com- 
mittee meeting in March the WTCC initiated 
an eat-more-beef campaign in Texas in an 
effort to offset expected price declines result- 
ing from heavier than normal marketing of 
grass-fed cattle. 

The project was planned in July on a 
statewide basis, with representatives of the 
other regional chambers of commerce and of 
the State organizations of grocers, restau- 
rants, press, radio, banks, utilities, railroads, 
hotels, advertising agencies, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
livestock industry. 

Response and cooperation were excellent in 
the campaign which began September 15 and 
ended October 31. Many banks and utility 
companies used statement stuffers urging 
consumers to buy more Texas beef; railroads, 
hotels, restaurants featured beef dishes on 
their menus. The Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration distributed to newspapers and 
radio stations recipes for making tasty beef 
dishes from the lower-cost cuts of beef. The 
Texas Press Association and the Southwest- 
ern Association of Advertising Agencies co- 
operated in designing and advertising mats 
and distributing 522 of them to Texas news- 
papers; and grocers.and others used the 
advertising to good advantage. 

COTTON ACREAGE 


Faced with cotton acreage control in 1954, 
the WTCC called upon the Production Mar- 
keting Administration to allow as part of the 
measured acreage to be included in the his- 
torical record of total cotton acreage upon 
which acreage allotments are based the acre- 
age not planted because of lack of sufficient 
moisture. It has been estimated that in west 
Texas alone approximately 2 million acres 
normally planted in cotton were not planted 
this year because of the drought. The law 
allows for recognition of unusual weather 
conditions in determining totals, but the 
WTCC learned that in many cases this un- 
planted acreage had not been included. Rep- 
resentatives of the WTCC conferred with the 
State ASC committee and officials in Wash- 
ington urging them to give recognition to 
those acres which were not planted because 
of abnormal weather conditions. We have 
received assurance that adjustments will be 
made for the control year of 1955. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Close laison has been maintained with 
associations and organizations representing 
various segments of our agricultural econ- 
omy, and committee and staff representatives 
have participated in planning meetings and 
in presenting the program in many instances. 
Among these have been the American Cotton 
Congress, the Soil and Fertility Building 
Conference of the South Plains Irrigation 
District, annual meeting of the Texas Asso- 
fation of Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors, and the annual meeting of the Texas 
Ginners Association. 


Everybody a Winner—In Support of 
H. R. 3879 for a Federal Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the first 
session of this Congress I introduced a 
bill proposing a Federal lottery, provid- 
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ing that the proceeds be used for Fed- 
eral hospitals, the blind, recipients of 
old-age assistance, and disabled vet- 
erans. Under my bill, a commission 
would be constituted, the members to be 
appointed by the President, to conduct 
drawings and award prizes and to pay 
balances not awarded, to the worthy 
causes I have specified. All the pro- 
ceeds would be managed through a fund 
entrusted to the Treasury. Tickets 
would be printed by the Treasury and 
distributed and sold by the Post Office 
Department, thus saving costs. 

There are a great many benefits to be 
gained by our American society in using 
lottery proceeds for the advantage of 
the community rather than letting the 
money Americans now gamble profit 
men with no scruples for the general 
good. Hospitals receiving Federal sup- 
port would receive increases. Veterans 
of our wars, the unfortunate blind, and 
our needy elderly persons could all en- 
joy better care and increased benefits 
without the necessity of going to the 
taxpayer for still more funds to operate 
such programs on a large scale. In 
Mexico, these purposes are identified so 
closely with the popular national lottery 
that the council administering it is es- 
tablished by law within the Ministry 
responsible for public health and wel- 
fare. 

Not only would the direct beneficiaries 
of my bill derive good results from the 
operation of the lottery but the Govern- 
ment would derive a considerable sum 
in new revenue. One of the most at- 
tractive features of this form of collec- 
tion is that it is entirely voluntary. It 
would become a form of voluntary tax- 
ation and everybody would gain as a re- 
sult—not just the winners, and not just 
the beneficiaries. You might ask how? 
Through reduced pressure to increase 
taxes. This pressure would be reduced 
because this new form of voluntarily 
contributed revenue would go to meet 
the rising expense of Government. 

Historically, lotteries are as old as 
America. They were used to raise sup- 
port for founding and improving some of 
our most eminent institutions. Did you 
know that in their early days Brown, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Rutgers, 
and Yale, to choose a few examples, 
profited from judicious alliances with 
Lady Luck? Lotteries were run for 
these colleges, and others, when help was 
needed to grow. A display of historical 
documents recently set up by the Prince- 
ton University Library contains interest- 
ing and revealing Americana that con- 
firms these uses of the lottery. 

Today, Ireland is enjoying the fruits 
of an honestly run and strictly policed 
national lottery. You know the money 
collected through this lottery, after the 
payment of prizes, expenses, and taxes, is 
devoted to Ireland’s Hospitals Trust 
Fund under an act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The fund collects over £200,000 
annually; that is well over a half million 
dollars. 

A large share of this money comes 
from outside Ireland; no little portion 
of it from American pockets. Is there 
any reason United States hospitals 
should not benefit from the expenditure 
of this American money? No; especially 
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when it is considered that a great dea) 
of money is paid for sweepstake tickets 
that never passes the Statue of Liberty 
or comes near the Emerald Isle. It’s g 
sad fact that counterfeit tickets to for. 
eign lotteries are widely, easily sold ip 
this country. 

We are one of the very few civilizeg 
countries that does not sponsor a ng. 
tional lottery. Thirty or more Euro. 
pean and Latin American countries sup. 
port welfare activities with revenues g9 
collected. France has netted from $)5 
to $30 million in recent years from her 
lottery and Italy takes in over $20 mij. 
lion a year. The Scandinavian countries 
have very successful lotteries operated 
under State supervision; the proceeds of 
which are used for various health andj 
welfare programs. Both Norway and 
Sweden run multi-million-dollar pro. 
grams. 

These samples of the fruitfulness of 
national lotteries should give you an idea 
of what possibilities there are for this 
country where disposable income is s 
much higher than anywhere else. Why 
should our dollars go out to finance for. 
eign enterprises? Estimated expendi. 
ture by Americans on foreign and do. 
mestic lotteries runs as high as $4 to $6 
billion. Many of these lotteries have 
been corrupt. The government would 
perform a service to the people, and gain 
a handsome profit for doing so, if it es- 
tablished an honest lottery in which 
citizens could take a chance without 
violating the law. 


Opponents of the Federal lottery claim 
to invoke some moral law forbidding it. 
But there is no Christian ethic behind 
their claim. Why, the Bible itself tells 
us that lots were often cast. To take 
only one example from the Old Testa- 
ment, there is the passage in I Chronicles 
25: 8: 

And they cast lots word against word, as 
well the small as the great, the teacher, and 
the scholar. 


Rather a remarkable passage for Old 
Testament, do you not think? There- 
fore, appropriate to a discussion of cast- 
ing lots in our country. 

Campaigns against the corruption 
connected with illegal gambling are 4 
good thing. One of the aims of my 
own proposal is to bring into the open 
and thereby clean up present-day gam- 
bling on the large scale. 

On the small scale, we know that 
churchly approval. did not cease with 
the beginning of our era. Games of 
bingo, benefit raffles, and other games 
of chance are sponsored by our most 
Christian folk. Their aims are worthy, 
as are those intended. by myself and 
the many other supporters of a Federal 
lottery. The great weakness of the 
antilottery ent is the feebleness 
of legislated “morality.” I need not cite 
more than the failure of the Volstead 
Act to make this point. 

The whole argument is based on the 
naive assumption that things legally 
prohibited cease to exist. “That the 
proper exercise of Christian fortitude 
compels us to gag at a trading stamp 
but swallow a bookmaker.” If it was 
proper to employ a lottery system it 
drafting our young men to fight for theif 
country, what can be the objection # 
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, similar system for entertaining them 
and supporting some of the Govern- 
ment’s services to them as veterans? 
There is no doubt that they, and a great 
section of the entire population, do con- 
sider games of chance entertaining. Ina 
poll taken some time ago, those who 
expressed an opinion were 80 percent in 
favor of lotteries run by the Federal 
Government. But polls do not provide 
the only evidence of the popularity of 
chance taking. In those places where 
gambling is already legal, we know that 
the circumstances surrounding it re- 
main cleaner and that the proceds pay 
the way of a great many other activities 
too. Betting at racetracks has been on 
a rising trend for 25 years. In short, 
the evidence of our daily communities, 
our neighbors whom we respect, shows 
continuous proof that the great ma- 
jority have no distaste for pooling small 
sums for the chance of winning a large 
e. 

 asurediy those same neighbors, all of 
us, would gladly gratify this taste with 
doubled gratification in the knowledge 
that the system was honestly run, of 
service to our Government, and to bene- 
fit to less fortunate neighbors. Let us 
demand the establishment of a Federal 
lottery now. I urge your support of this 
legislation. 





Award of Congressional Medal of Honor 
to the Late Lt. Col. George Andrew 
Davis, Jr., of Hale Center, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been notified by Brig. Gen. 
Joe W. Kelly, U. S. A. F., that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the name of 
Congress, has awarded the Medal of 
Honor to the late Lt. Col. George Andrew 
Davis, Jr., of Hale Center, Tex. This 
award was made, according to General 
Kelly’s statement to me, for conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty, in action with the enemy. 

Lieutenant Colonel Davis was the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Davis, Sr., 
of Hale Center, Tex. His widow is Mrs. 
Doris Lynn Davis, of Lubbock, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the citation, signed by the President, 
Which relates the inspiring story of this 
heroic Texan. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Maj. George Andrew Davis, Jr., 13035A, 
United States Air Foroe, distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity at the risk of his Mfe above and beyond 
the call of duty near Sinuiju-Yalu River 
area, Korea, on 10, 1952. While 
leading a flight of four F-86 Saberjets on a 
combat aerial patrol mission near the Man- 
churian border, Major Davis’ element leader 
Tan out of oxygen and was forced to retire 
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from the flight with his wingman accom- 
panying him. Major Davis and the remain- 
ing F-86 continued the mission and sighted 
a formation of approximately 12 enemy 
MIG-15 aircraft speeding southward toward 
an area where friendly fighter-bombers were 
conducting low-level operations against the 
Communist lines of communications. With 
selfless disregard for the numerical supe- 
riority of the enemy, Major Davis positioned 
his two aircraft, then dove at the MIG for- 
mation. While speeding through the for- 
mation from the rear, he singled out a 
MIG-15 and destroyed it with a concen- 
trated burst of fire. Although he was now 
under continuous fire from the enemy fight- 
ers to his rear, Major Davis sustained his 
attack. He fired at another MIG-15 which, 
bursting into smoke and flames, went into 
@ vertical dive. Rather than maintain his 
superior speed and evade the enemy fire 
being concentrated on him, he elected to 
reduce his speed and sought out still a third 
MIG-15. During this latest attack his air- 
craft sustained a direct hit, went out of 
control, then crashed into a mountain 30 
miles south of the Yalu River. Major Davis’ 
bold attack completely disrupted the enemy 
formation, permitting the friendly fighter- 
bombers to successfully complete their in- 
terdiction, mission. Major Davis, by his in- 
domitable fighting spirit, heroic aggressive- 
ness, and superb courage in engaging the 
enemy against formidable odds exemplified 
valor at its highest. 





France Is Tired of Accusations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “France Is Tired of Accusa- 
tions,” which was written by J. M. Rob- 
erts, Jr., Associated Press news analyst, 
and was published in the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, Mont., on April 23, 
1954. 

In the article Mr. Roberts refers to 
Roger Seydoux, the extremely able Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from France to 
this country, and to his speech at Fargo, 
N. Dak. I think it is well that the arti- 
cle be incorporated in the Recorp, so 
that the people will understand the real 
contribution France has made, and also 
will understand that the declaration 
made by the French on July 3, 1953, 
promising full independence to the In- 
dochinese states, once the war was won, 
was made in good faith and in the expec- 
tation that independence would be 
granted to them at that time., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

France Is Trrep oF ACCUSATIONS 
(By J. M. Roberts, Jr.) 

Roger Seydoux, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the French Embassy in Washington, said in a 
speech at Fargo, N. Dak., Wednesday that 
American attacks on so-called French co- 
lonialism were fanning the get out of Indo- 
china fires in France. 

The Seydoux thesis is that France no 
longer has any material interests in Indo- 


_ china or hope of profit from staying there. 
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He said France, with American help, is 
carrying a heavy burden of human and ma- 
terial losses in the war for the sole purpose 
of preventing southeast A.ia from falling to 
the Communists. 

“In all frankness,” he said, “France is 
tired of all the accusations of colonialism 
one reads in the American press.” 

Other Frenchmen say repeatedly that, if 
the United States doesn’t understand and 
doesn’t like the way the French are doing, 
they will be glad to get out and let America 
take over the problem. 

But Americans ask “if France is not ma- 
terially interested, if she has actually fore- 
sworn colonialism, why doesn’t she make the 
same promises to these people for after the 
war that Britain made to India during the 
last war? Why doesn’t France tell them 
that, when they are no longer in danger of 
Red conquest, they can have complete in- 
dependence, within or without the French 
union as they may freely decide? Because 
the French don’t do this, isn’t America be- 
coming tainted throughout ‘Asia? Isn’t her 
traditional anti-colonialism being  side- 
tracked, by association with France in this 
war?” 

The new independence treaties with Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia do not meet 
American specifications. Not so much: be- 
cause they retain military command and the 
conduct of foreign affairs for France, but be- 
cause they do not guarantee ultimate self- 
determination. 

There may bean explanation for the 
French position, and a good one, which they 
are unable to publicize themselves because 
to do so would defeat an important policy 
purpose. 

France has an army fighting Indochina, 
Its losses are heavy, and especially in offi- 
cers the casualties are running ahead of pro- 
duction at St. Cyr, French West Point. Be- 
cause of this, France has been unable to at~- 
tend properly to her own security in Europe. 

The material costs of the war in 3 months 
are equal to the entire remaining French 
commercial investment in Indochina, which 
has been heavily liquidated in recent years. 

The burderm is being carried by the army 
and by the people at home very largely be- 
cause the war is for a part of the French 
Union. The government understands the 
other purpose, the containment of commun- 
nism. Buta war in far-off Asia for this pur- 
pose alone produces no more enthusiasm 
among the French Army and the French peo- 
ple than did such a war in Korea among the 
American Army and people. 

Thus, removal or the definite promise of 
removal of Indochina from the French Union 
might finally cripple the government in 
the conduct of the war. 

However correct this estimate of the posi- 
tion may be, the French are in no position to 
publicize it. For that would carry the 
inference that Indochina was being retained 
in the French Union only as a sop to army 
and people, to be turned loose when the 
crisis is over, and the result on morale would 
be the same. 





Civil Works in the Red River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the able speech pre- 
sented by a brilliant military officer, 
Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Assistant Chief 
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of Engineers for Civil Works, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Red River Valley 
Association, held in Shreveport, La., on 
April 20, 1954. I feel this speech is of 
interest not only to those of us living in 
the Red River Valley, but to everyone 
in the United States because of the great 
importance of flood-control and civil- 


functions projects: 

Since receiving your invitation to meet 
with the Red River Valley Association and 
to address you on this occasion, I have 
anticipated this event with keen interest. 
The activities of this association have long 
been known to me. However, this is the 
first opportunity I have had to see your 
organization in action. It has been an in- 
teresting and enlightening experience. So, 
I should like to talk to you today about the 
work of the Corps of Engineers in this area 
and about some of our mutual problems and 
interests. 

Today our Nation finds itself in the un- 
happy situation of being forced to prepare 
for its defense against a continuously threat- 
ening and aggressive potential enemy. This 
is a situation certainly not of our own 
choosing, but one in which we find our- 
selves and which we cannot avoid. At the 
same time, there is the necessity to con- 
tinue the development of our resources and 
to do so in an orderly and efficient manner, 
so that maximum use may be made of these 
resources over the longest possible period 
of time. Stating it more simply, we desire 
to safeguard for our people this country upon 
which providence has bestowed such bounti- 
ful blessings and to develop its resources to 
the fullest extent. These, I think, are worthy 
desires. 

This condition creates many demands for 
each dollar brought into the Treasury 
through taxation. Our Government finds 
itself today with more justifiable places to 
invest its money than it has money to spend. 
So, the mere justification of a proposed ex- 
penditure is not sufficient. Our Government 
can afford to undertake only those public 
works essential to national defense, those 
which will produce an immediate cash re- 
turn, a selected few which will produce the 
greatest benefits in developing our national 
resources, and those under way which can 
be completed more economically than they 
can be stopped. Because of this great need 
to consider projects most carefully before 
initiating their construction, it has become 
standard practice to reevaluate every author- 
ized project in the light of current economics 
and changing local requirements before it is 
recommended to Congress for an appropria- 
tion. 

This is the essence of the problem with 
which our country is faced. It is our prob- 
lem—yours and mine. This means that 
more than ever we must examine with an 
increasingly critical eye the justification for 
each proposed expenditure if we are to meet 
our obligations to national defense and at 
the same time accomplish the most benefi- 
cial development of our natural resources. It 
means that all of us must unselfishly ap- 
praise our desires in the light of our means 
of accomplishing them, and that we nrust 
be willing to make local sacrifices for the 
overall good of our country. 

At the same time we prepare for defense, 
Wwe must not neglect the orderly and efficient 
development of our natural resources. Re- 
cent estimates have been made that the 
population of this country may double by 
the turn of the century, just 46 years from 
now. While this is happening, our standard 
of living continues to rise. Each of us con- 
sumes more products of all kinds, imposing 
increasingly greater demands upon our re- 
sources. So, it is not only by choice that 
we develop our resources. It also is a matter 
of necessity. 
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The Corps of Engineers is responsive to 
this situation. As an organization, it carries 
two enormous construction loads—one mili- 
tary, in preparing for national defense, and 
one civil, in the field of water resources de- 
velopment. 

Here in the Red River Valley we can see 
illustrated vividly on all sides the necessity 
for resources development. We see a rapidly 
growing population. We see industry spring- 
ing up and moving into this dynamic and 
progressive area. We see more land in use 
with more progressive methods of cultivation 
and higher crop yields. And all of this re- 
quires that we utilize more effectively the 
things we have to work with—our soil, our 
water, our people. 

Since 1945 considerable progress has been 
made in protecting this valley from floods 
such as the catastrophe you experienced that 
year. Other authorized works are now 
planned. I am certain that you would like 
to see them constructed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. I assure you that if there appears to be 
a slowing of progress it does not stem from 
any inability or indifference on the part of 
the Corps of Engineers but it is, instead, an 
orderly approach to the problem at the na- 
tional level. 

Many of you were present, I am sure, last 
Saturday when the dedication ceremony was 
held at Texarkana Dam. This is a magnifi- 
cent structure on which splendid progress 
has been made. We shall continue to work 
vigorously to insure an early completion of 
this reservoir to bring additional flood protec- 
tion to the Sulphur and Red River Basins. 
We expect also that Texarkana will join the 
ranks of other reservoirs in this area in be- 
coming a popular recreation spot. 

Specifications and plans are essentially 
complete for Ferrells Bridge Reservoir to be 
located on Cypress Creek. We consider it an 
excellent flood-control project and, in addi- 
tion, approximately 30 percent of its capacity 
is allocated to the storage of water for con- 
sumptive purposes. As soon as funds are 
made available for its construction, I assure 
you that we shall begin work on it promptly. 

As you are no doubt aware, we are making 
a further study of Millwood Reservoir as 
directed by Congress. We are anxious that 
diverse interests receive the utmost consid- 
eration, and we are hopeful for an early, 
sound solution to this many-sided problem 
affecting so vitally the well-being of the 
Little and Red River Basins. 

Naturally, we are anxious to move along 
on the construction of the reservoirs in the 
project for Red River below Denison. Our 
levee grades are based upon their construc- 
tion. Without them, the desired degree of 
protection is absent, and positive flood con- 
trol is impossible of achievement. 

In this connection, I should like to tell 
you something of proposed future work. In 
addition to a study of bank-stabilization 
works for Red River, authorized by congres- 
sional resolution and now under way, a re- 
port has recently been forwarded by the 
Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of the 
Army which recommends improvements for 
flood control in the Red River Basin in addi- 
tion to projects already authorized. 

This report recommends local protection 
works for Pauls Valley, Okle.; channel im- 
provement, levee construction, and appurte- 
nant drainage works along Brown Creek, 
Okla., and a diversion channel to Red River; 
channel improvements along Walnut Bayou, 
Ark., and a diversion channel to Red River; 
channel improvements along Maniece Bayou, 
Ark.; channel improvements along Posten 
Bayou, Ark. and La.; channel improvements 
and levee construction with appurtenant 
drainage works along McKinney Bayou, Tex. 
and Ark., including Barkman Creek, and a 
diversion channel to Red River. It also rec- 
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South Sulphur River; channel improvement 
and levee construction and appurtenant 
works along Sulphur River, cy. 
hand Creek, South Sulphur River, ang 
Middle Sulphur River; levee construction 
along North Sulphur River; and channe! jm. 
provements along Brushy Creek. 

I feel that the recommendations containeg 
in this report will result in @ practical plan 
for flood control below Denison Dam with 
great benefits to the Red River Valley and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Now, I would like to talk to you about C0. 
operation. Today, with our Government as 
large and as complex as it is, with the neces. 
sity for the American people to make the 
most of what they have, with the very human 
desire of all of us to continue improving 
our standard of living, the word takes on 
more significance. It is especially important 
to those of us involved in the development of 
our water resources. Without cooperation, 
we can quite easily bungle the job. with it, 
we can retain the preeminent position of 
this country among nations. 

In discussing this matter, I shall confine 
myself to the Red River Valley as much as 
possible. Of fundamental importance is the 
necessity for cooperation among members of 
your association, requiring that they work 
toward common goals. Then there is the co- 
operation which is essential between your 
association and other groups in this area, 
all of whom have a legitimate interest in 
continuing to improve this region. 

Most important is cooperation between 
your association and the Corps of Engineers, 
And I know that I am on safe ground 
when I say that we receive excellent coopera. 
tion from this association at all times. And 
I can think of no better time than the 
present to thank you for it. 

There is the cooperation we naturally ex- 
pect between the offices of the Corps of En- 
gineers jointly concerned with major proj- 
ects. In the Red River Basin, the south- 
western division, with headquarters in Dal- 
las, through its Tulsa district, and the lower 
Mississippi Valley division, whose head- 
quarters are in Vicksburg, through its New 
Orleans district, each prosecutes certain 
phases of the work. And I can tell you very 
truthfully that the highest degree of coop- 
eration and coordination exists between 
these offices. 

Next we get into the subject of interagency 
cooperation. Of especial importance is co- 
operation with the fish and wildlife sponsors 
and with the soil-conservation interests. At 
the outset, I should like to set the record 
straight by saying that the Corps of Engi- 
neers receives excellent cooperation from the 
governmental agencies concerned with these 
important aspects of conservation. I refer, 
of course, to the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service in Washington. I believe, too, that 
the Corps of Engineers extends to those or- 
ganizations the highest possible degree of 
cooperation; certainly it is our desire to do 
so. But I regret that some persons, entirely 
without official status or backing, have, in 
their public remarks, created an inaccurate 
conception of the status of this relationship. 

Here, in the Red River Valley, an under- 
taking of gigantic proportions is underway. 
We—all of us working together—are at- 
tempting to bring about the control of floods 
and to prevent their causing again, as they 
have so many times in the past, the ravages 
of inundation. Here are men helping them- 
selves, bettering their lands, 
gether in a large community to accomplish 
something beyond the capabilities of the 


In @ project of this great magnitude, it 1s 
le gains in one respect can 
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surge of civilization across 

our country that resulted in the development 
of the West eliminated forever the tremen- 
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dous buffalo herds that once roamed the 
plains and served so bountifully as a source 
of beef steaks for Indians and early settlers. 
yet no one today would suggest that we 
demolish our plains cities and replant our 
farms to the original grass so that these 
puffalo herds could be restored. On the 
other hand, all of us would make great sac- 
rifices if we could regain just a few pairs 
of the extinct passenger pigeon, which at 
one time was s0 plentiful but succumbed, 
not to civilization, but to the professional 
hunter. And today we would do everything 
in our power to increase the number of 
whooping cranes, since the species is in peril 
of extinction with only about 20 birds sur- 
“n® true in the Red River Valley develop- 
ment that some losses have occurred to fish 
and wildlife habitat. However, I should like 
to point out that although some destruc- 
tion to such habitat does occur, other wild- 
life advantages are created which may be 
superior. An outstanding example of this 
js found not far from here, where 4 mil- 
lion persons annually visit Lake Texoma. 
In 1953, 2%4 million pounds of game fish and 
1 million pounds of commercial fish were 
taken from this reservoir. I think you will 
admit that these are impressive figures— 
even for Texas. 

On a national scale, in 1953 more than 
41 million visitors enjoyed the resources of 
150 project areas. More than 20 million 
pounds of fish were taken from 34 project 
areas where, before the projects were con- 
structed, fishing was negligible. So, it seems 
to me to be grossly inaccurate to say that 
flood-control projects are destroying the op- 
portunities to hunt and fish. 

Public Law 732, enacted by the Congress 
in 1946, requires the Corps of Engineers 
to obtain the views of conservation inter- 
ests as to what effect the proposed improve- 
ments for flood control, navigation, or major 
drainage will have on all forms of wildlife, 
including fish and migratory waterfowl. We 
consider these views in our planning and in- 
clude them in our reports to the Congress. 

The Corps of Engineers, in studying pro- 
posed projects, has observed the require- 
ments of this law very closely. We have 
sought constantly to have incorporated in 
our reports reliable estimates of the effects 
of our proposed improvements upon wild- 
life. I must state frankly, however, that 
we have been unsuccessful in many of our 
studies in obtaining realistic and factual 
estimates. In many cases, the losses are 
estimated very vaguely as tremendous. And 
I think that none of us can place a value 
on that word. If those whose primary in- 
terest is the conservation of our wildlife 
could assess the losses which would occur 
and propose remedies in concrete terms, we 
would be in a position to evaluate more 
soundly the economics of the proposed proj- 
ect. 

The policy of the Federal Government is 
to participate in helping to overcome floods, 
Providing that it is economically justified. 
In doing so, we have taken some natural 
habitat for reservoirs, and by protecting 
other lands from frequent flooding have 
caused farmers to drain and clear them. We 
ere not authorized by law to procure addi- 
tional real estate solely to compensate for 
lost habitat, but we do endeavor to provide 
& much substitute habitat as possible on 
land which it has been necessary to acquire 
for project purposes. Im some cases this 
has resulted in an improvement of wildlife 
conditions over those existing at the incep- 
tion of the project. However, if legislative 
action is taken to require the acquisition 
of lands to replace in kind all wildlife values 
lost, many projects otherwise justifiable will 
lack economic feasibility and consequently 
Will not be built. 

Some middle ground seems desirable. The 
recreational values derived from conserva- 
Yon of our fish and wildlife are important. 
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On the other hand, our Nation is growing; 
populations are increasing; more efficient 
use is being made of our lands, and addi- 
tional lands are being developed. And if 
we are to retain the American way of life 
I think that none of us may deny the land- 
owner the right to improve his own land 
if he so desires and to use it as he sees fit. 

The solution to this problem is deter- 
mined in each case by the Congress when 
it authorizes the project. But I should like 
to say that the Corps of Engineers stands 
willing at all times to cooperate in every 
possible way, insofar as is legally permis- 
sible, in the conservation of our wildlife. 

If we are to achieve the ambitious goals 
we have set for ourselves, cooperation is 
vitally necessary. And it applies to other 
phases of resources development as well. 
For instance, it is necessary that there be 
cooperation between the soil conservation 
and flood control interests, among others. 
And here, too, there has been considerable 
misunderstanding. Most unfortunately, 
there are some persons, speaking in an un- 
official capacity, who have left the impres- 
sion that the Corps of Engineers is opposed 
to soil conservation practices. This is 
simply not true. We believe strongly that 
sound soil conservation programs are essen- 
tial parts of river basin development, that 
they are vital to the preservation of our 
national strength and economy, and that 
they should be expedited on a nationwide 
basis. 


On the other hand, I must tell you quite 
honestly that we do not agree with those 
extremists who view such measures as re- 
forestation, terracing, revegetation, and 
gully control as the only solution to flood 
control. We deplore the manner in which 
the layman has been misled into this belief. 

The use of measures such as these will 
contribute to flood control and reduce lesser 
flood flows. But, when watersheds are satu- 
rated by long-continued rains, there will be 
heavy runoff and there will be great floods. 

A great deal of confusion has come about 
through the efforts of these extremists. For 
instance, “keep the water where it falls” has 
become a popular catch-phrase, but it is one 
which, when taken literally, is dangerous. 
And it is certainly contrary to nature’s in- 
tentions. Water leaves the place where it 
falls by soaking into the soil, by returning 
to the air by evaporation and transpiration, 
and through runoff to cause floods. Sound 
soil-conservation practices will increase the 
rate of insoak and will aid in retarding run- 
off, but they will reduce runoff very little 
when major flood conditions obtain. 


Another aspect of cooperation is looming 
ever more important as our Nation concerns 
itself more with economy in Government. 
This is the willingness of local interests to 
assume a larger share of the cost of provid- 
ing for their flood protection and developing 
their resources. The President of the United 
States has recently pointed out that civil 
works should be on a partnership basis with 
appropriate sharing of cost between the 
Federal Government and the non-Federal 
interests which benefit from the work. This 
principle has yet to be spelled out in terms 
of specific programs. Its application in re- 
quiring a greater degree of local financial 
participation in civil works might in some 
cases -slow down or defer these improve- 
ments, but if States and local agencies are 
willing to participate more heavily than in 
the past, this might offer the possibility of 
greater accomplishment, even with reduced 
Federal appropriations. 

While on the subject of cooperation, I 
must commend local interests in the Red 
River valley for their willingness to cooper- 
ate and for their foresight in anticipating 
water needs and in making requests for water 
from reservoirs planned and under con- 
struction. The town of Denison, Tex., draws 
water from Lake Texoma. Texarkana Reser- 
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voir will supply water for domestic and in- 
dustrial consumption, as will other reservoirs 
proposed to be constructed in this area. 
This seems to me to be a vivid demonstra- 
tion of Federal-local cooperation, and one 
which is most commendable. 

Visiting you has been pleasant and profit- 
able to me. I have enjoyed attending your 
sessions and meeting your members. I hope 
that I may soon have the happy privilege 
of visiting you again and spending more 
time learning your flood-control and water- 
resources-development problems. 





Unemployment in United States: Most 
Critical Problem Facing the American 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and factual 
survey of the effects of imports on the 
employment situation: 

THe NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF 

INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR ON 

ImportT-ExportT POouicy, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Lane: The alarm- 
ing increase in unemployment in the United 
States is one of the most critical problems 
facing the American economy. 

Particularly disturbing jn the unemploy- 
ment picture is the close relationship be- 
tween unemployment, as revealed in the 
classification of labor distress areas by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, and the industries that have been hit 
by competition from low-cost imports pro- 
duced with cheap foreign labor. 

An estimated 300,000 American workers 
have lost their jobs in recent months because 
of import competition. 

The President’s recommendations for a 
3-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and for further reducing and broaden- 
ing the application of United States tariff 
duties are now before the Congress. The 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
representing more than 50 organizations 
which need adequate protection against low- 
cost imports, is concerned that congressional 
approval of these recommendations will 
compound the problems of American indus- 
try and agriculture and touch off a new 
round of unemployment and declining busi- 
ness activity. 

The nationwide committee has recom- 
mended, instead, that the Trade Agreements 
Act be permitted to expire on June 12, 1954, 
and that Congress repossess its constitutional 
authority to regulate trade with foreign 
nations. 

In this connection, I am attaching for your 
information a survey of import unemploy- 
ment, revised to April 8, which demonstrates 
the startling coincidence of unemployment 
distress and import competition. 

I urge you to give full consideration to 
this survey and the facts it brings out in 
taking up the President’s proposals on for- 
eign trade and tariffs. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 
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Revisep Survey or ImPorT UNEMPLOYMENT, 
Aprin 8, 1954 


At least 300,000 American workers are job- 
less because of import competition, and un- 
employment due to imports is accelerating. 

This was revealed in a survey of American 
industries, revised through April 8, by the 
Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture and Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
The committee is made up of some 50 organ- 
izations which favor adequate protection for 
American industries and agriculture against 
cheap-labor foreign competition. 

In estimating unemployment because of 
imports, the survey did not take into account 
part-time employment or the loss of man- 
hours and income resulting from foreign 
competition. 

O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the commit- 
tee, made the following comment on the 
survey: 

The latest United States Government re- 
ports pile up new evidence that unemploy- 
ment and business recession in the United 
States go hand in hand with competitive 
imports produced by cheap foreign labor. 

Official government figures show that un- 
employment continued to rise during March. 
Normal seasonal gains in employment did 
not materialize. Instead unemployment 
hit 3,725,000, the second highest figure for 
March since 1941. Ninety percent of the 
United States labor market areas now have 
a surplus of workers. In 77 areas the situa- 
tion is critical. 

There is an unmistakable pattern of great- 
est distress where there is greatest import 
competition. 

The impact is sharpest among industries 
producing critical minerals and materials. 
Smaller industries such as the watch indus- 
try, with precision skills that are essential to 
the national security in time of emergency, 
are withering under a creeping paralysis in- 
duced by imports. 

During the postwar years, textile imports 
have risen steadily. Employment in the 
United States textile industry has declined 
some 300,000 in the same period. All this 
decline is by no means attributable to im- 
ports and no figure is included in the survey 
as the industry has made no compilation on 
textile unemployment due to imports. How- 
ever, industry and labor leaders, alarmed 
over the critical situation in the textile 
industry, have called for adequate protection 
against imports that are undermining the 
domestic industry. 

Textile spokesmen who have urged ade- 
quate tariff duties include Dr. Claudius 
Murchison, economic adviser to the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute; Spen- 
cer Love, Burlington Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C.; J. Craig Smith, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; F. S. Love, secretary-treasurer of 
ACMI, and John Chupka, woolen and wor- 


sted director, United Textile Workers of © 


America, CIO. 

Distress also has become acute in the 
mining industries. 

Production of bituminous coal during the 
week ended March 6 was the lowest since 
March 26, 1938—16 years ago. An estimated 
35,000 to 40,000 coal miners have been dis- 
placed by the dumping of foreign residual 
and crude oil into United States fuel 
markets. 

Although lead and zinc are strategic met- 
als the lead-zinc industry has virtually shut 
down in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and other 
States. Copper is being progressively hit. 

We are spending over $200 million a year 
for lead and zinc imports, and are financing 
the competition which is putting essential 
domestic industry out of business. 

There has been a drop of 61,000 in lum- 
ber and wood products employment from a 
year ago. 

Employment in the industry is the lowest 
it has been since 1947, the first year lumber 
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employment figures were available. Some 
15,000 are reported out of work in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the people of the 
Northwest have protested Government pur- 
chase of Canadian lumber. The hardwood, 
plywood segments of the industry have been 
severely hit by Japanese imports. 

The petroleum and chemical industries 
are threatened by excessive imports and 
unrealistic tariff levels. 

Since World War II oil production out- 
side the United States, but excluding the 
U. S. S. R., has gone up 150 percent.: Amer- 
ican production has increased only 30 per- 
cent. Petroleum imports have triplec since 
1946. 

United States duties on chemicals are al- 
ready among the lowest in the world. For- 
eign chemicals firms maintain strict limits 
on competitive imports through cartels. 
Their production capacity far exceeds their 
local consumption and they are looking for 
new markets. 

Mass imports have imperiled other spe- 
cialized American industries, including a 
number vital to defense such as scientific 
apparatus, watches, cordage, wool, and glass. 
Others important to the economy which are 
menaced by cheap-labor imports, include 
bicycles, fish, rubber footwear, wallpaper, in- 
sulation board, lace, motorcycles, almonds, 
walnuts, handmade glassware, jewelry, china 
and pottery, and wine. 

A check of the Government’s group IV 
areas of critical unemployment and the in- 
dustries adversely affected by imports dem- 
onstrated their coincidence. Results of the 
checkup showed: 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence: Relatively most severe unem- 
ployment in Nation. Sharp curtailment in 
textile employment during past several years. 
Employment in industry dropped from over 
20,000 in September 1950 to 8,700 in Sep- 
tember 1953. 

Lowell: Slightly more than half of the 
area’s jobless workers are displaced textile 
workers. 

New Bedfcrd: Cotton textiles have been 
the historic mainstay of area’s economy. 
During recent years, the industry, like most 
other New England textiles, has been declin- 
ing. More than half the jobless were wom- 
en; workers with textile and apparel experi- 
ence predominated, although many had pre- 
vious leather products experience. 

North Adams: Layoffs in textiles and elec- 
trical machinery. 

Webster: Unless unforeseen events boost 
textiles industry, there is little hope area will 
recover in predictable future. 

Since September 1953, heavy unemploy- 
ment has spread to three more Massachu- 
setts communities directly affected by im- 
port competition. 

NEW YORK 


Gloversville: Difficulty in cornpeting with 
foreign glovemakers has contributed to 
employment decline for a number of years. 

Hudson: Permanent shutdown of one large 
textile mill, temporary closure of another, 
primarily responsible for recent job declines. 

NEW JERSEY 

Paterson: Recent employment losses led 
by sizable layoffs in textile and electrical 
machinery. Paterson was classified as an 
area of serious unemployment in March. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: Providence was classified as 
area with substantial labor surplus prior to 
Korean conflict. Sharp slump in textile, 
lace, and jewelry employment is largely re- 
sponsible for persistence of sizable unem- 
ployment. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pottsville: Dependent on coal mining, 1 
in every 6 area workers is jobless. Nine- 
tenths of unemployed are men. 
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Scranton: Coal mining employed 17,800 
workers in 1940. By September 1953, min; 
employment had dropped to 8,700. e 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carme!: Dew 
pressed conditions in the apparel, textile: 
and lumber industries are largely responsibig 
for high level of unemployment in area, 

Uniontown-Connellsville: Coal minin, 
dominant industry in the area, has suffered 
depressed conditions for some time. 

Wilkes-Barre: Area’s employment totals 
continued to slump during past year, with 
most of decrease centered in coal Mining 

Altoona: Jobless rolls include many work. 
ers with garment-making, mining, and raijj 
road-shop experience. - 

Clearfield-du Bois: Prior to 1940 bitumi. 
nous coal mining dominated area’s econom 
During recent years mine payrolls declined, 

Indiana: Mining employment has declined 
precipitously from 7,000 in 1950 to 4,000 i 
November 1953. " 

Johnstown: Heavy unemployment in 
stems largely from job ro coal be 
ing. More than 3,600 workers have been 
separated from industry's payroll in past 
year and a half with no improvement in 
sight. About 5,000 miners are on short work. 
week. 

Kittanning-Ford City: Layoffs in glass and 
coal mining lead to substantial labor surplus, 

Newcastle: Important center for glass, 
pottery, and chemicals. 

Between September 1953 and March 1954, 
rising unemployment/ caused six new areas 
to be added to the areas of critical unemploy- 
ment, doubling the number of Pennsylvania 
communities so classified. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley: Mining employment 
1,700 from a year tei. oi ee 

Bluefield: Long-term declines in coal 
resultant losses in railroads have been key 
factors in labor surplus. 

Charleston: Glass, chemicals, and metal 
reductions pace factory losses. Sharp de- 
cline in bituminous coal mining. 

. Clarksburg: Sustained curtailments in 
coal, recent sharp declines in glass and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Fairmont: Decline of 1,000 in mining em. 
ployment during past year. 

Morgantown: Glassware plants operating 
part time. Approximately four-fifths of the 
1,600 unemployed workers are men, a ma- 
jority. of whom have coal-mining experience. 

Parkersburg: Clay-glass products among 
industries hit. 

Point Pleasant: Two-thirds decline in coal 
mining employment since June 1953. De- 
cline expected in chemicals. 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs: Min- 
ing employment dropped over 25 percent. 

Welch: Unemployment up almost 150 per- 
cent due to declines in coal mining. 

Wheeling: Job losses severe in stone-clay- 
glass products. 

Williamson: Sharp decline in coal] mining 
employment. 

Logan County: Employment down in 
bituminous coal mines. 

The number of areas classified by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security as having sub- 
stantial unemployment iricreased from 6 to 
13 in the last 7 months, the most serious in- 
crease in the country. 

KENTUCKY 

Corbin: Serious decline in lumber and 
wood products. 

Hazard: Economy of area is dominated by 
bituminous coal mining, which has been 
declining since later 1948. 

Madisonville: Area’s economy has steadily 
declined for several years due to depressed 
conditions in coal mining. 

Middlesboro-Harlan: Since June 1950 
about 6,000 mining jobs have been elim: 
nated, 2,000 of them since June 1952. 

Paintsville-Prestonburg: Goal mine em- 
ployment steadily declining. Many of the 
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1954 - 
employed miners are on & partial work- 
weikeville: Most of unemployed are coal 
* oneal and Union Counties: Added to 
group IV areas on March 31. Coal mining 


employment hit. 
OHIO 


Toledo: Glass, glassware, and electrical in- 
dustries among those hit. 
Steubenville: Pottery and glassware indus- 
try seriously affected. 
INDIANA 


Michigan City; Bicycle industry among 
those affected. 

Vincennes: Bituminous-coal mining has 
been declining for some time. Filat-glass 
industry also affected. 

Terre Haute: Coal mine shutdown. Clay- 
products industry affected. 

WASHINGTON 


Tacoma: Diminishing supply and poor 
markets, particularly for plywood, have 
sharply curtailed employment in this indus- 
try for the past year. 7 

Following is a breakdown of import unem- 
ployment within various industries, and the 
decline in employment in these industries 
from February 1953 to February 1954, as re- 
ported by the United States Department of 
Labor and other Government agencies. The 
compilation is based on estimates by the in- 
dustries involved and on available data. The 
figure of approximately 300,000 is computed 
as follows: 98,900 in production industries 
and about 190,000 in supporting industries, 
occupations, and professions. The 190,000 
reflects the present ratio of 2 workers in 
related jobs for each production worker, 


Employ- 
Employ- | ment loss 
ment loss 
due to 


imports 


Btone, clay and glass products_ 
Pottery and china 
Handmade glassware_..... 
Fiat glass 


Motoreydies 
iineneene ae me 
ucts...... 


Textile-mill products: Cord- 
age and twine 
Paper and allied products: 
Jallpaper 
Appar l a finished textiles __ 


Hats. ..cqsieseubenaanatid 


Handwear 
Rubber products: Rubber 


Leather and leather products: 
Luggage 
Metal mining: Lead-zine 
Railroads 
Coal mining 
Fishing: 
East coast_. 
West coast_ 
Shipping 


1 Increase. 
‘June 1952 to February 1954. 


Rt. Rev. Francis P. Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn 
has long been spoken of as the City of Ss 
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Churches. ‘Too infrequently, however, 
do we speak of its great churchmen. 

One of its greatest, beloved by Brook- 
lynites, regardless of their religious per- 
suasion, is the Right Reverend Francis 
P. Connelly. 

I am happy, indeed, to call attention 
to his choice as Brooklyn’s Man of the 
Week by the Brooklyn Eagle and set 
forth in full the following article about 
him as it appeared in that paper’s Sun- 
day edition of April 25, 1954: 


It’s A Great Day IN A Priest's LiFe 
(By Wendell Hanmer) 


High spots in the life of a dedicated priest 
are his ordination, the celebration of his 
first mass and the golden jubilee of his 
priesthood. It is conceivable that of these 
three, the last must be most exalting—a rec- 
ognition from the Giver of Life that one has 
served his purpose among mankind and is to 
continue doing so. , 

Today is the golden jubilee of the Right 
Reverend Francis P. Connelly, LL. D., V. F., 
pastor since July 1931, of Our Lady of Refuge 
Roman Catholic Church, the beautiful 
French Gothic edifice at Foster and Ocean 
Avenues, which he built in 1933-34. 

Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy will preside 
today at the 11 a. m. solemn high mass 
which Monsignor Connelly will sing. The 
Reverend William J. Gately, of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, will be deacon. The Reverend James 
FP. Kelly, of St. James Pro-Cathedral, will 
be subdeacon. The Right Reverend John J. 
Brennan, of Immaculate Heart of Mary, will 
preach the sermon. 

Monsignor Connelly is a past State chap- 
lain of the Knights of Columbus and he will 
be given an informal reception in the Colum- 
bus Club, 1 Prospect Park West, at 8 p. m., 
by his many friends of all faiths. . 

But his 5,500 Flatbush parishioners refuse 
to confine his jubilee celebration to this 
1 day. They have arranged a dinner in his 
honor for 7:15 p.m., May 3, in the Hotel 
St. George and are making it, too, a non- 
sectarian tribute. 


LABORING OVER HIS PAPERS 


Seen the other day in the rectory adjoin- 
ing his church, Monsignor Connelly gave the 
impression of being under great emotional 
pressure engendered by the coming momen- 
tous event. The rectory door was unlocked 
and no one barred the way to the opened 
door of a study on the second floor. Coat- 
less, Monsignor Connelly labored over a pile 
of papers. Interrupted, he was brusque, but 
of a brusqueness not to be associated with 
resentment of the interruption. Several 
minutes passed before he completely relaxed 
and became what seemed to be his normal, 
friendly self. 

He spoke freely and at length about his 
church and of related religious activities, 
but his laymanlike interests appeared lim- 
ited to baseball, which was perhaps to be 
expected of one born on October 3, 1877, who 
had added numerous other religious duties 
to those of parish priest over a half century. 

CALLED TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


Born in Fall River, Mass., Monsignor 
Connelly entered St. Michael’s College in 
Toronto, but for his senior year attended 
St. Francis College here, where he obtained 
his bachelor of arts. Throughout his col- 
lege years he played baseball at first base, 
captaining both college teams. Valedicto- 
rian of his class, as well as an outstanding 
athlete, he might have turned to many 

pursuits, except that “early in life,” he 
pm wane simply, “I felt a calling to the 
priesthood.” 

His ordination was preceded by 5 years of 
study in St. John’s Seminary and followed 
by 13 years as assistant pastor of the pro- 
cathedral, Jay Street and Cathedral Place. 


“ae 9 years he was pastor of 
b Adien Retaees Cathdlie Chinch tn Gretn- 
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port, Suffolk County, after which he returned 
to serve 5 years as pastor of the procathedral 
before assuming his present pastorate. 


ORIGINAL CHURCH STILL THERE 


Monsignor Connelly succeeded Father 
Robert O’Donovan, who was appointed when 
the parish was founded by the late Bishop 
Charles Edward McDonnell on December 8, 
1911. Ground for a church was broken May 
12, 1912, the small wooden structure which 
still stands in the middle of the block and 
in which the first mass was celebrated the 
following July. 

Soon, the little church could no longer 
comfortably accommodate a growing congre- 
gation and Father O'Donovan was in the 
midst of a drive for funds for a larger one 
when he died. Monsignor Connelly com- 
pleted the drive and, in consultation with 
Bishop Molloy and Henry V. Murphy, Brook- 
lyn architect, worked out the plans for the 
present structure. The present church has 
been greatly admired. It has been dupli- 
cated on a smaller scale in Greensboro, N. C. 

SERVES ON MANY BOARDS 

Monsignor Connelly is diocesan director of 
the Holy Name Society, a vice president of the 
boards of trustees of Holy Family Hospital 
and of the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor, 
and a director of Ozanam Hall, which was 
razed for the civic center development and 
is to be reestablished in Bayside. He is also 
a dean of the Flatbush area of the diocese. 
But it is of his church that he speaks most 
feelingly. 

Monsignor Connelly is the youngest and 
only survivor of 11 children. His father was 
@ quarry superintendent. With a nephew, 
who also was a stonecutter, Monsignor Con- 
nelly visited the Massachusetts quarries and 
personally selected the Weymouth granite 
for his church. There was satisfaction and 
pride in his voice when he said of the church: 
“I built it.” 


New Dangers in Stream Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 22, 1954, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “New 
Dangers in Stream Pollution’: 


Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby gives a new 
and compelling reason for the Nation's 
streams to be cleansed of pollution from in- 
dustrial wastes. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare says 
the national water supply is being subjected 
to dangers from new chemicals. These 
chemicals, she declares, have not been suffi- 
ciently analyzed to determine their likely 
impact on public health. 

Missouri and Illinois are exceptionally 
aware, at present, of the need for alleviating 
stream pollution. The Kaskaskia River in 
the latter State, where industrial wastes 
have recently been killing fish and making 
the water supplies of several communities 
Offensive in taste and odor, has dramatized 
the problem. ‘The prolonged drought in both 
States has pointed up their dependence on 
@ pure water supply. 

The new hazards of which Secretary 
Hobby speaks can best we dealt with Bh a 
same as the hazards which have lo’ 
associated with stream pollution, and that mtn. 
by stopping the pollution before it starts, by 
building pollution control into the indus- 
trial plants themselves. 
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The Royal Netherlands Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As you know, 
Mr. Speaker, the First Congressional 
District of New York includes several 
great aircraft-manufacturing companies. 
The membership would undoubtedly be 
interested in the statement made by Col. 
Richard S. Abbey, United States Air 
Force, Chief of the Air Section of the 
United States Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group to NATO at The Hague, 
Netherlands, on March 10, 1954: 


The Royal Netherlands Air Force, operat- 
ing from bases only 14 minutes’ flying time 
from the Iron Curtain, has achieved “a re- 
markabie state of combat readiness only “4 
years after beginning to rebuild from vir- 
tually nothing.” 

That is the assessment of Netherlands air 
strength made by officers of the United States 
Military Assistance Advisory Group who have 
been working here for 20 months prior to 
July 21, 1951, when the delivery of Republic 
F-84G Thunderjets started the Dutch Air 
Force buildup. 

“The quality of Netherlands Air Force or- 
ganization, training, and operations is com- 
parable in almost every respect with that of 
the United States Air Force,” declared Col. 
Richard S. Abbey, Chief of the Air Section of 
the United States Advisory Group. 

American operational methods are em- 
ployed down through the squadron level, in- 
cluding communication in English between 
airborne pilots and control towers and air- 
craft, he said. 

More than 50 percent of the Netherlands 
pilots and many technicians have been 
trained at special schools in the United 
States, he puinted out, and these men have 
formed ‘the core of a Dutch training system 
that now is judged capable of instructing 
about two-thirds of the special skills re- 
quired in a modern air force, with training 
units still being expanded. 

The geographical position of the Nether- 
lands is such, Colonel Abbey pointed out 
that its air bases can be invaluable in pro- 
viding tactical support for land forces that 
might be operating in Germany and as a 
valuable base for the conduct of the defen- 
sive battle. More than a dozen fields are 
now operational with facilities of such high 
quality that the Netherlands Government 
has declared it can readily accommodate 
units of the United States Air Force if such 
deployment is desired to further integrate 
northern European defense. Fuel pipelines 
to supply the bases from North Sea ports 
or from the large North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization pipeline network are under con- 
struction, he said. 

The bulk of the first-line air strength of 
the Netherlands is made up of several squad- 
rons of the F-84 Thunderjets, backed by 
British-made Gloster Meteors serving in the 
air defense role, Colonel Abbey stated. He 
described the Thunderjets as the standard 
NATO fighter-bombers selected for their ex- 
ceptional range and load-carrying capability. 
All are equipped for the new technique of 
in-flight refueling to extend their range. 
These are the same type of aircraft recently 
announced by the United States Air Force 
as being its first fighter-bomber capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons. The Meteors are 
the feteran jets used by the British at the 
close of World War II to intercept German 
“buzz bombs.” ‘Transport and reconnais- 
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sance facilities are in existence, and naval 
air forces are serviced by Lockheed Neptunes 
and Grumman Avengers. 

“The present state of combat readiness 
of the Netherlands Air Force is more re- 
markable when we consider the geographic 
size of the nation with only 10 million pop- 
ulation and its urgent postwar problems, in- 
cluding the flood disaster of 1952,” Colonel 
Abbey said. 

He also noted that the Netherlands, 
although a small European country, has a 
highly developed and important aviation in- 
dustry. The large Fokker aircraft factory 
is scheduled to produce the British-designed 
Hawker Hunter interceptors which will re- 
place the Meteors. 

Colonel Abbey cited the recent contract 
signed between Republic Aviation Interna- 
tional and Industriemaatschappij Avio- 
Diepen N. V., of The Hague, for the overhaul 
and maintenance of RNAF Thunderjets as 
further evidenec of Dutch willingness to as- 
sume their proportionate share of NATO 
defense. 

“The Netherlands, which was first to rat- 
ify the European Defense Community and 
to approve the idea of delegating sovereignty 
to a supranational authority in Europe, has 
become one of the first NATO countries to 
undertake to bear expenses of maintaining 
the aircraft provided under the United States 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact,” he said. 


Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health—Rise in Patients and Cost 
Must Be Met by Emphasis on Preven- 
tion, Not Custody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 10 
Governors, among them Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner, of New Jersey, and représenta- 
tives of 46 of the 48 States, met in De- 
troit, February 8 and 9, to consider the 
national mental health problem as it 
confronts the States. 


At the conclusion of the conference, 
they adopted the following 10-point pro- 
gram based on the frank acknowledg- 
ment that with the ever-rising backlog 
of patients and costs which are almost 
entirely borne by the taxpayers, custo- 
dial care must give way to prevention 
through emphasis on intensive research 
and training: 

1. By far the major share of a State’s 
mental health resources must be used for 
the care and treatment of patients in State 
hosiptals for the mentally ill. Psychiairic 
treatment with the fullest use of existing 
knowledge can return many more people to 
productive and useful lives, increased ap- 
propriations for additional qualified mental 
health personnel (including psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, nurses, and re- 
lated personnel) and intensive treatment 
programs should be provided by the States 
at their next legislative sessions to increase 
the number of patients discharged from 
State mental hospitals. 

2. Training and research in the field of 
mental health are essential elements of ef- 
fective mental health programs. The serious 
accumulation of patients and costs can only 
be reduced by discovering new knowledge 


and new methods of treatment and by more 
adequate training and development of 
mental health personnel. State legislatures 
are urged to appropriate specific sums for 
training and research in addition to the reg. 
ular appropirations for care and treatment, 

3. Ultimate reduction of the population in 
State mental hospitals can be achieved py 
efforts to prevent mental illness. This re. 
quires facilities for early identification, for 
early treatment and for after-care and sy. 
pervision of those on leave from State hos. 
pitals. State governments should take the 
initiative with both financial and profes. 
sional assistance in stimulating local public 
and private agencies to participate actively 
in preventive programs. 

4. At present it is estimated that less than 
1 percent of total State mental health budg. 
ets is expended for research—$4 million out 
of a total expenditure of about $560 million, 
Based on a comprehensive survey of State 
mental health officials, it is recommended 
that the States should devote a much larger 
percentage of their total mental health 
budgets to basic and applied research in the 
biological and behavioral sciences and to 
the training of personnel in research 
methods. 

5. Effective training and research programs 
cannot be achieved without effective organi. 
zation. A position of director of training 
and research should be established within 
the mental health agency in each State to 
assume responsibility for the coordination 
of mental health training and research with. 
in the State’s jurisdiction. A technical ad. 
visory committee, composed of scientists and 
educators in the field of mental health, co- 
operating with scientists in universities and 
industry, should be established in each State 
to advise and assist the mental health 
agency and other State departments con- 
cerned with the coordination of training and 
research activities. 

6. State institutions which are not ac- 
credited for residency or as affiliate training 
centers for phychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, social workers, nurses and other pro 
fessional groups should receive support from 
governors and legislatures in their endeay- 
ors to raise the level of teaching and super- 
vision in their institutions to secure accredl- 
tation. 

7. The States should provide stipends for 
graduate training in the psychiatric field, 
should adjust salary scales and should pro- 
vide educational leaves of absence so that 
State mental hospitals may compete effec- 
tively for the limited personnel available to 
fill treatment, teaching, and research posi- 
tions. 

8. One of the important obstacles to ade- 
quate evaluation of procedures and therapies 
is a lack of uniformity in statistical methods 
in mental hospitals and clinics throughout 
the country. All States should cooperate 
with the United States Public Health Service 
and the American Psychiatric Association in 
the adoption of uniform terminology for 
statistical reporting procedures in the field 
of mental health. 

9. Joint action by groups of States may 
provide one of the most fruitful means of 
attacking mental illness. This can be par- 
tially achieved by periodic regional mental 
health conferences, regional programs such 
as that now sponsored by the southern 
regional education and by active 
participation in the inte te clearinghouse 
now established through the Council of State 
Governments by request of the Governors’ 
Conference. * The c house, in coopers 
tion with existing public and private agen- 
cies, will provide a medium for exchange of 
pertinent information among the States, 
in organizing more effective mental health 
programs, and will help in developing inter- 
state agreements so that groups of States 
can utilize to the fullest extent existing 
training and research facilities. 
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10. State and community mental health 
organizations should play important roles in 
educating the public to the problems of 
mental health and to the methods of im- 
proving psychiatric services. The States 
should encourage and support mental health 
education in the schools, good relationships 
between hospitals and their surrounding 
communities, and the provision of adequate 
community psychiatric services. These may, 
in the long run, be most important in de- 
termining the mental health of the Nation. 

Gov. C. Eimer Anderson, Minnesota; Gov. 
Edward Arn, Kansas; Gov. Frank G. Clement, 
Tennessee; Gov. George N. Craig, Indiana; 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche, Ohio; Gov. William C. 
Marland, West Virginia; Gov. Robert B. Mey- 
ner, New Jersey; Gov. Johnston Murray, 
Oklahoma; Gov. William G.,Stratton, Ili- 
nois; Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Michigan. 

(Ex-Governor Driscoll and Commissioner 
Sanford Bates were other members of the 
New Jersey delegation.) 


The Work of 25,000 Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an article by 
David Lawrence appearing in publica- 
tions throughout the United States date- 
lined April 14, 1954. It is an excellent 
article: : 

Here’s How 25,000 Unrrep States Commu- 

Nists FUNCTION To WrEcK THIs NaTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON, April 13.—Just what do 
25,000 Communist agents throughout the 
United States do every day? 

Lately there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to say that 25,000 is only a small 
number out of an adult population of 100 
million and hence the menace can be re- 
garded as relatively insignificant. 

This correspondent has just completed a 
survey among authoritative sources concern- 
ing the activities of the 25,000 Communist 
agents, as the facts have been given to offi- 
cials in the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government. 

In the first place, any cause or organization 
engaged in pursuing an objective would 
count itself lucky in having 25,000 full-time 
representatives to carry on its work. 

For every one of these 25,000 is known to 
have at least 10 friendly contacts, bringing 
the circle of influence up to at least 250,000. 
These agents live in every State in the Union 
and influence opinion in every community. 

The tactics of the 25,000 are varied. They 
range from the making of telephone calls to 
Tadio and television stations immediately 
after controversial speeches have been made 
to the constant writing of letters of propa- 
ganda to the daily newspapers. 

In many instances this correspondent has 
answered letters of that type only to have 
them returned by the post office authorities 
with the statement that no one of the name 
given is known at the address. ; 


If American newspapers published the ad- 
dresses of persons who write them on highly 
controverstal subjects, the neighbors could 
readily determine whether such letters are 
genuine or fictitious. This would reveal 
whether persons engaged in supporting Com- 
munist agents’ activities are deceiving the 
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The 25,000 agents have their contacts in 
the press, the radio, the churches, and the 
colleges, but they are concentrating for the 
most part now on national and local organi- 
gations within which they seek to influence 
the passage of resolutions. 

The latest edict from Communist head- 
quarters to the 25,000 agents calls on Com- 
munists in all districts in the United States 
to launch a program bombarding newspaper 
editors with statements that the Communist 
Party does not advocate the overthrow of 
the American Government by violence. 

In a few weeks from now many fellow trav- 
elers will take up this line and soon organi- 
zations which on their face are not con- 
nected remotely with the Communists will 
take up the cry. 

The success of the 25,000 Communist 
agents in getting petitions signed and litera- 
ture distributed is very marked. In the 
month of August 1952 there were 400,000 
pieces of literature distributed on the Ros- 
enberg case and 60,000 signatures obtained. 

These petitions are never signed by the 
Communist Party itself but by some front 
organizations with respectable-sounding 
names. 

The mailing lists are obtained from phone 
books and public records. 

Subagents are given copies of mimeo- 
graphed letters to be used by those replying, 
and resolutions are drafted for passage in 
labor unions, educational organizations, 
civic clubs, church groups, etc. 

_ Whispering compaigns are a favorite form 
of Communist-agent activity. 

Lately attention has been concentrated 
on rumors concerning the Indochina war, 
just as was the case during the Korean war. 

As soon as a few American technicians 
went to Indochina, the Communist agents 
stirred up opposition in various ways. 

Some idea of the control which the Com- 
munist leaders have over the rauk and file 
can be derived from the fact that from De- 
cember 27, 1952, to January 17, 1953, a large 
number of pickets on the Rosenberg case op- 
erated around the clock every day. They 
were aided by persons in other lands. Com- 
munications of protest came from 40 differ- 
ent countries. 

The Daily Worker in New York, which is 
the organ of the Communist Party, sends 
instructions daily through its news columns 
to the 25,000 agents giving the line to be 
taken. 

Long before other groups take up the line, 
the Daily Worker will have outlined the 
arguments to be used. The indirect con- 
tacts through intermediaries with Govern- 
ment officials, legislators, and the press con- 
stitute a baffling phase of the whole ap- 
paratus. 

The Communist conspiracy inside the 
United States is real. 

It is in operation every day. 

The FBI alone cannot cope with it, because 
many of the activities are in themselves 
not law violations. 

Hence exposure to the full view of the pub- 
lic is the only effective way to combat the 
conspiracy. 

Congressional committees represent the 
only vehicle through which the publicity 
needed can be obtained to arouse the public 
to be vigilant and take countermeasures. 
The Communist agents lately, however, have 
succeeded in adding momentum to the drive 
to curb the powers of congressional com- 
mittees. 

There are many Americans who minimize 
the work of the Communist agents, but those 
in Government who really know the facts 
do not discount it. They fear it. It is a 
dangerous conspiracy which will require the 
aggressive services not of just one but of 
many Senators and Representatives to de- 
feat the 25,000 conspirators who serve the 
Soviet Government inside the United States 
today. 
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Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include herein an excellent 
summary and report on the subject of 
tariffs, dated April 7, 1954, by the New 
England Textile Committee: 

SUMMARY OF REPORT ON THE SUBJECT OF 

TARIFFS 

The subject of tariffs is of vital impor- 
tance to the New England textile industry, 
one of New England’s most important indus- 
tries, employing over 220,000 workers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The New England Textile Committee rec- 
ommends: 

1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 


REASONS 


The New England textile industry, con- 
sisting of over 1,500 establishments, is an 
industry of highly competitive small busi- 
nesses and needs protection from low-wage 
foreign competition. Foreign wage differen- 
tials of 200 to 1,400 percent are hot offset 
by superior productivity of New England 
mills, in part due to the sharing of tech- 
nical know-how with our foreign neighbors. 

Today the textile industry’s rise from a 
state of depression involving widespread un- 
employment in New England is being hin- 
dered by increased imports of foreign tex- 
tile products, duty-paid, at prices below 
those of United States producers. Mean- 
while, displaced New England textile work- 
ers are experiencing difficulty in finding new 
jobs and are being carried on the rolls of the 
unemploged. 

Our standard of living and national secu- 
rity will be severely injured unless some 
means is provided to grant relief to the 
textile industry as needed. 

Unlike other industries, entrance and 
exodus from textiles is quick and the indus- 
try is subject to very rapid economic changes, 
which characteristics have to be considered 
in the formulation of tariff policies, 


REPORT ON THE SUBJECT OF TARIFFS 


The importance of tariff rates to the New 
England textile industry @nd the current 
activity of the Federal Government relative 
to same have prompted the New England 
Textile Committee to conduct hearings for 
the purpose of discussing and studying this 
issue. This statement of the position of 
the New England Textile Committee on the 
tariff issue, for presentation to our New 
England Governors, Congressmen, and to the 
general public, is the product of this careful 
study. 

This report consists of a definition of the 
textile industry in New England, discussion 
of characteristics of the industry, the need 
for tariff protection, present tariff legisla- 
tion, and recommendations of the New Eng- 
land Textile Committee. 

NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The textile industry is one of the most 
important industries in New England. New 
England mills constitute about 20 percent 
of the cotton, silk, and synthetic textile in- 
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dustry,’ about 60 percent of the woolen and 
worsted textile industry,? and a sizable per- 
centage of other textile industries including 
manufacturers of lace goods, felt goods, 
coated fabrics, cotton cordage and twine, 
hats, carpets and rugs, knit goods, thread 
and yarn. The New England Textile Com- 
mittee represents all of the textile mill prod- 
ucts industries. 

Over 16 percent of the people employed 
in New England manufacturing industries 
are directly employed in textiles, approxi- 
mately 220,000 people in 1953.* Another 
220,000 people are indirectly dependent on 
the textile industry, as the loss of a textile 
job in a community may mean the loss of 
one additional job when the worker and 
his dependents cut their purchases from 
the grocer, the druggist, the department 
store, and the professions.* Thus, 1 in every 
6 jobs in New England is directly or in- 
directly dependent on the welfare of the 
textile industry. 

The New England textile industry repre- 


sents capital investment in excess of $1%4- 


billion,® value added by manufacture in 1952 
of $1,154,000,000,* and would require invest- 
ments of about $3 billion to substitute new 
manufacturing jobs for textile jobs." 

The textile industry is not only essential 
to New England, but is of greaé importance to 
the national economy. The total industry 
employs approximately 1.25 million workers, 
has an annual gross product value of $12 bil- 
lion, pays taxes of $1.25 billion annual- 
ly and had an investment at the end of 
1952 of $514 billion, with total assets of about 
$9 billion. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The characteristics of large employment, 
small size of units, geographical dispersion, 
high percentage of labor costs to other costs, 
free price competition, and military value 
make it mandatory that present tariff rates 
on textile mill products be maintained or 
increased in the interest of national welfare. 


LARGE EMPLOYMENT 


In addition to being one of the largest em- 
ployers of labor, the industry is characterized 
by the fact that mills employ a relatively 
high proportion of the workers in the labor 
market area where they are located. Many 
mills are situated in small towns, where they 
provide either the sole or principal,source of 
outside income to the community. Other 
mills are located in textile centers, such as 
Rockville and Danielson, Conn.; Sanford, 
Biddeford, and Lewiston, Maine; Fall River, 
New Bedford, Lawrence, and Lowell, Mass.; 
Manchester and Keene, N. H.; Woonsocket 
and Providence, R. I.; and Winooski, Vt., 
where they represent a large proportion of 
the total manufacturing employment in the 


* area. 


SIZE O° UNTTS 

The textile industry typifies small business 
which the Federal Government is currently 
trying to assist,“on the one hand, through the 
Small Business Administration, and is per- 
mitting to be injured, on the other, through 
reductions in textile tariffs. 

The average number of employees in 
textile mills is very low in New England as 
well as in all regions of the United States 
and in all branches of the industry. In the 
United States, 43 percent of the textile mills 
employ less than 20 persons and 73 percent 
employ under 100 workers." The total in- 
dustry is composed of over 9,000 mills, of 
which over 1,500 are in New England. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSION 


Only a relatively small number of textile 
miils are located in large metropolitan areas 
where there is a diversity of manufacturing 
and employment. Most of the mills are 
small, widely distributed, and located in 
small towns where a change or shift in de- 
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mand for their output causes particular 
hardship on textile workers. 


LABOR-ORIENTED INDUSTRY 


The entire industry is noted for its rela- 
tively high percentage of labor costs to other 
costs. In 1953, salaries and wages of the 
wool textile industry represented 63 percent 
of the total value added by manufacture.’ 
In the case of the cotton and rayen broad- 
woven fabrics field, salaries and wages repre- 
sented 67 percent of the total value added 
by manufacture in 1952. This labor cost is 
particularly important when one considers 
that raw material costs are just as low or 
lower to other producers throughout the 
world. Government price-support policies 
tend to raise the cost of raw materials to 
American producers above the prevailing 
prices in the world market. 

Uncontrolled competition from low-wage 
foreign producers can seriously damage the 
New England textitle industry, the New Eng- 
land economy, and the national textile in- 
dustry. In competition with foreign pro- 
ducers, the wage differential varies between 
200 and 1,400 percent, and this in a labor- 
oriented industry.“ As a result, during 1953 
textile products were entering the United 
States, duty paid, at prices substantially 
below those of domestic producers.” 

The Government considers an area with 
6 percent or more unemployment a surplus 
labor area. As an example of what can 
happen in a short period of time in textiles, 
let us consider the case of the lace manu- 
facturers, predominantly located in the 
Blackstone and Pawtuxet Valley areas of 
Rhode Island. In the 2 years following the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program with 
France, in conjunction with the devaluation 
of the French franc, which in substance 
meant still further tariff reduction, the lace 
industry in Rhode Island found itself with 
66 percent of its workers unemployed and 
the remaining 34 percent working on an 
average of 14% hours a week.“ This shows 
how quickly foreign competition affects the 
textile industry. 

PRICE COMPETITION 


The outstanding characteristic of the tex- 
tile industry is its highly competitive nature 
with the resulting low free-market price of 
textiles to the consumer. In recent years 
textile profits as a percent of sales have been 
running below the average earnings of 
manufacturing industries generally. The 
textile industry is not making profits at the 
expense of the consumer under the protec- 
tion of the present tariff. 


MILITARY VALUE 


Maintenance of a domestic textile indus- 
try is vital to our national security. During 
the 4 years, 1942-45, 51.4 percent of the pro- 
duction of cotton broad-woven goods in the 
United States went to the armed services.“ 
In the woolen industry, during the peak pro- 
duction years of 1942 and 1943, 51.5 per- 
cent and 48.8 percent respectively of domes- 
tic production went to the armed services.” 
Any injury to the New England textile indus- 
try through tariff reductions could jeopardize 
national security. 


TARIFF PROTECTION 


In the interest of New England, our na- 
tional security, and the national economy, 
present tariff rates on textile products must 
be maintained to protect the textile indus- 
try and its various segments from injury 
and unemployment caused by low-wage for- 
eign competition.. When foreign imports 
cause or threaten to cause unemployment 
in any branch of the textile industry, tariff 
rates on the goods imported should be 
raised to prevent further injury and unem- 
ployment. 

Textile workers laid off as a result of mill 
closings find it difficult to find jobs. Older 
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textile workers are experiencing consider. 
able difficulty in finding new jobs and ir 
total textile employment declines it will pe 
increasingly difficult for them to find any 
sort of employment according to a recent 
survey conducted by Northeastern Univer. 
sity.™ Any reduction in tariff rates wil! only 
serve to aggravate the already serious prob. 
lem of unemployment in some New England 
textile centers. 

The textile industry is one of the first in. 
dustries to develop in new industrial areas 
and in rehabilitated countries. “Since Woriq 
War II United States textile machinery man. 
ufacturers have equipped many foreign mills, 
As a consequence, many foreign producers 
have machinery which is more modern and 
more efficient than the older machinery in 
many mills in the United States. With low 
wages, modern machinery and techniques, 
foreign producers can and will capture our 
domestic markets. Any advantage we en. 
joyed in the past in greater productivity 
and effieciency has been equalized by shar. 
ing our knowledgé with our foreign neigh. 
bors. Fine combed cotton goods from 
Western Europe and Japan, Italian and Jap. 
anese velveteens, English typewriter cloth, 
English tweeds, and other foreign textiles 
are coming into this country in increasing 
numbers. 

Since the inception of the textile indus. 
try, the Government has provided protection 
against foreign producers through the me- 
dium of the tariff. Under these conditions 
the industry has grown and developed a 
scale of wages commensurate with the Amer- 
ican standard of living. Through reciprocal 
trade agreements during the last 20 years 
there have been large reductions in tariff 
rates on textiles. Any further reduction 
would be injurious to the industry and New 
England. The New England Textile Com- 
mittee favors protection for workers, stock- 
holders, and the public from the low-wage 
competition of foreign countries. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Under present tariff rates, textile products 
are being imported in increasing quantities 
while domestic industry suffers from unem- 
ployment. The woolen and worsted industry 
is the prime example of this situation. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, popularly known as the Randall Com- 
mission, has recommended further tariff re- 
ductions to the President. The New England 
Textile Committee is opposed to any further 
tariff reductions on textile products. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The New England Textile Committee rec- 
ommends: 

1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
Classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 


1 Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association on the subject of tariffs before 
the New England Textile Committee, March 
10, 1954. 

? Bureau of the Census, 1949. 

* Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association, March 10, 1954. 

*Report on the New England textile in- 
dustry by committee appointed by the Con- 
ference of New England Governors, 1952, 
May 1, 1953. 

* Ibid. 

* Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association, March 10, 1954. 

‘Report on the New England textile in- 
dustry, May 1, 1953. 

*U. S. Department of Commerce and Fed- 
eral Security Agency, County Business Pat- 
terns, first quarter, 1949. 
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*statement submitted to the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy by the National 
association of Wool Manufacturers, Decem- 

53. 
“ penned Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers & Northern Textile Association, 
April 1954. 

n Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

sTestimony of National Association of 
Lace Manufacturers before the New England 
Textile Committee, March 10, 1954. 

“Statement of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Tex- 
tile Association, March 10, 1954. 

Statement submitted to the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, Decem- 

53. 
"a omelt of business and economic re- 
search at Northeastern University, January 
25, 1954. 


The Aircraft Employee Is King-Size 
Customer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the statement recently made by 
Mundy I. Peale, president of Republic 
Aircraft Corp., published in the Machin- 
ist, March 1, 1954: 

Tue Aircrarr Empiores Is Kinc-SizEe 

CUSTOMER 

(Eptror’s Nore.—Everybody knows what an 
fmportant part America’s aircraft industry 
plays in keeping our country’s defenses 
strong. But many people forget that the 
industry’s employees also make a vital con- 
tribution to the economic prosperity of the 
United States. Recently, Mundy I. Peale, 
president of Republic Aircraft Corp., dis- 
cussed the role of the aircraft employee as 
& wage earner, taxpayer, and neighbor in an 
address before the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club. Here are excerpts from his talk, What 
® the Aircraft Industry Means to Every Ameri- 
ean.) 

A great many of us have overlooked what 
to me is one really incredible aspect of the 
industry. 

That is the part that this once-fantastic 
invention has come to play in our daily lives. 
Aviation now is a part of the closely knit 
web of American industry. It is linked to 
our well-being and prosperity, not merely 
from the military standpoint but from the 
economic viewpoint as well. 

The aviation industry this year became 
the second largest employer of manufactur- 
ing workers in the United States. About 
750,000 people now draw their paychecks 
directly from aircraft manufacturing—and 
I emphasize directly. Only the automobile 
industry now employs more workers. 

And that’s only part of the story. Even 
the figure of 750,000 people is small. For 
example, we know that there are many addi- 
tional thousands of people in allied indus- 
tries, like rubber, electrical, chemical, and 
glass, who are making tires, landing gears, 
cockpit canopies, instruments, and fuels, who 
Properly can be said to earn their livings 
indirectly from aviation. 

I don't believe an estimate of as many as 
two or three million people who earn their 


livings by doing aviation work would be 
too far wrong. 
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Let's look at what the rise of the aviation 
industry means to the area you are most 
familiar with. 

The figures show that about 176,000 peo- 
ple are now employed directly in aircraft 
manufacturing in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
These are the people working for such com- 
panies as Douglas, North American, Lock- 
heed, Hughes, and Northrop. 

The fact is, that these 176,000 people— 
whose average earnings, incidentally, are 
higher than the average for manufacturing 
workers in other industries—draw paychecks 
amounting to $15 million a week. That’s 
more than three-quarters of a billion a year. 

Now you and I know that this makes for 
quite a market—that such a large group of 
people buy a lot of houses, cars, gasoline, 
food, Kleenex, Pepsodent, cigarettes, Vel, 
Tide, Draino, Lux, and Duz. 

The story of what aircraft manufacturing 
means to the internal prosperity of the 
United States—as well as to its external 
security—is being written daily in retail 
shops across the Nation. 

I think you'll agree that the aircraft work- 
er is a king-size customer, a solvent citizen— 
and a very good neighbor. 


We Commend Lester Johnson, of the 
Ninth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Thorp (Wis.) Courier. 
As some of my colleagues know, a month 
ago I attempted to get the House Agri- 
culture Committee to take favorable ac- 
tion on my bill, H. R. 8388, to prevent 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson’s 
order from going into effect, to lower 
dairy price suppcrts from 90 to 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

The House Agriculture Committee did 
not act on this matter and dairy support 
prices were lowered on April 1. More 
than farmers were and are concerned 
with this action by Benson. It has af- 
fected the businessmen in our district. 

The editor of the Thorp Courier, Rob- 
ert Elkins, points out very well in his 
editorial that reducing farm income is 
not the cure to the dairy farmeers’ 
plight. I commend the editorial to my 
colleagues attention as follows: 

Were COMMEND REPRESENTATIVE LESTER JOHN- 
SON, OF THE NINTH DISTRICT 

We commend Representative LEsTER 
Jounsown for his timely and forceful efforts 
in supporting his bill continuing support 
prices of 90 percent on dairy prices for 4 
months. 

He was on the floor of the House at least 
once each day of session in an effort to get 
the Republican majority to take action on 
his bill. 

We point out why we believe such action 
is reasonable. In the first place, the ad- 
ministration is not today as a matter of Gov- 


ernment policy offering dairy products on 
the world market at competitive prices. 

Two things are required to sell anything. 
One of them is to offer the product for sale 
and the other is to make the price right. 
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In the case of dairy products, as a matter of 
Government policy, the administration is 
not offering the commodities for sale in 
world-market channels and neither are we 
making the price competitive. 

So long as these products are held on our 
domestic markets and within the United 
States, and so long as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy the administration is not trying 
to sell them, we believe Representative 
JOHNSON was clearly right in his efforts to 
postpone a reduction in existing farm in- 
come until something would have been 
worked out. 

We agree we must use any farm com- 
modity we support. We agree supply and 
demand must be tied together, but the farm 
income is not too high. We must correct 
the causes of our present problems and re- 
ducing farm income is not the cure. 


Finland, Abandoned But Unbowed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with most Americans I have been 
inclined to accept Finland as a republic 
that scrupulously honors her debts, but 
have given little further thought to the 
indomitable spirit which has enabled 
her to preserve her national honor in the 
face of inexorable pressure from the 
Russion colossus. In the security of our 
impregnable fortress we can have no 
conception of the nightmarish existence 
which is the lot of every Finn. Faced 
with necessity of having to do business 
with the Soviet bully and in the knowl- 
edge that her very life is subject to the 
whim of the totalitarian despot she re- 
mains a thorn in the troubled conscience 
of those free countries who continue to 
ignore her plight while maintaining nor- 
mal relations with .the international 
brigands who have despoiled her. 

It was my great fortune to attend an 
anniversary dinner in my district last 
week when I was privileged to listen to 
a splendid address by Mr. Esa Arra who 
is the editor of the Finnish New York 
Times. The transcript of Mr. Arra’s re- 
marks, which follows, is marked by its 
restraint in the face of the intolerable 
wrongs which his country has suffered 
and it is recommended to you as a re<- 
vealing chronicle of the tribulations of a 
great people who are the victims of un- 
provoked aggression: 

Permit me first to thank this evening's 
hosts, especially my honored friend, Mr. G. O. 
Carlson, for whose kind appreciativeness I 
am in deep debt of gratitude for the honor 
they have bestowed upon me by inviting 
me to speak to you here in William Penn’s 
and Benjamin Franklin’s old domain. The 
invitation was the more welcome because 
the expeditions which began to arrive on 
these shores from Sweden in 1638 brought 
with them Finnish settlers as well. I feel 
a certain simple pride in the fact that Fin- 
nish axes were among those clearing the 
wilderness in Pennsylvania and Finnish hoes 
cultivated the land and helped make pos- 
sible the development which has taken place 
here, in one of the oldest settled areas of 
the United States. 
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‘The Delaware Finns have long since been 
absorbed into the American blood stream, but 
I am sure that if they could reappear among 
us today from churchyards of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware, they would want 
to know about conditions in that distant 
north European land from which they or 
their forefathers set sail across the ocean. 
Since I am not at all sure that even among 
you, ladies and gentlemen, there are not 
some in whose veins flows the blood of Dela- 
ware Finns—for I have heard scientists claim 
that a large part of the old families of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware have partly 
Finnish origins—why should I not take the 
liberty of escorting you on a little trip to 
Finland? 

I have noticed that all Americans know 
at least the following facts about Finland: 
That it acquired its independence as a result 
of post-World War I settlements, that Paavo 
Nurmi was a Finnish runner, that Finland 
has always paid its debts punctually, and 
that Jean Sibelius is a Finnish composer. 
In addition to these facts it is generally 
known that, during the winter war, Finland 
fought valiantly against the Soviet Union 
which has attacked it without any provoca- 
tion whatsoever. 

But there are many in America who have 
followed developments in Finland with amaz- 
ing alertness. They know that Finland, 
which is situated in the eastern part of 
northern Europe, and is a neighbor of 
the Soviet Union, is slightly smaller in size 
than the State of California, and that its 
population is a mere 4 million. Despite its 
rugged climate and barren soil, Finland has 
made great cultural, social, and economic 
progress, especially during its period of in- 
dependence. I am not referring only to the 
fact that travelers—among them also thou- 
sands of Americans—have lauded the beauty 
of Finland's white towns, green forests, and 
the blue lakes, but rather to what the Finnish 


people have accomplished through their la- 


bor, without infringing upon anyone else’s 
rights. In the fields of scientific, social, and 
economic work Finland was, generally speak- 
ing, in 1939 on a par with other western 
countries, but then began the Second World 
War, in the first phase of which the Soviet 
Union attacked Finland for reasons of its 
Own power politics. Finland was compelled 
to make peace with the Soviet Union in 
March of the following year, and to cede 
some of its territory in the process. In the 
summer of 1941 Finland became involved in 
a second war with the Soviet Union. Three 
years later, in the fall of 1944, Finland was 
forced to sign an armistice at terms that 
were extremely harsh. These included ces- 
sion to the Soviet Union of her southeast- 
ern province, Karelia, an area especially dear 
to the Finnish people because during the 
past centuries the Russians have attacked 
Finland through Karelia some 25 times, each 
time wreaking destruction in the province. 
From this territory, which was ceded to the 
Soviet Union, and which comprised 12 per- 
cent of Finiand’s total area, some 450,000 
persons—in other words, its entire popula- 
tion—were evacuated to other parts of Fin- 
land. New homes and new sources of in- 
come had to be found for them in a country 
impoverished by war. 

In addition to Karelia, Finland had to cede 
to the Soviet Union the peninsula of Pork- 
kala, which is situated some 10 to 15 miles 
from Helsinki, and which is now a strong 
Russian fortification. Imagine how we here 
would feel if a nation 50 times larger than 
‘we were our neighbor, and if its guns were 
on the shores of the Potomac, 10 miles from 
Washington. 

In addition, Finland had to pay Soviet 
Union reparations totaling about $550 mil- 
lion. Economists have calculated that the 
reparation, together with the monetary value 
of the areas ceded by Finland to the Soviet 
Union, evacuee assistance and certain other 
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payments, totaled about $1% billion, or al- 
most $400 for every man, woman, and child 
in Finland. This, then, was the price—if 
one does not include 80,000 killed, 40,000 per- 
manently maimed, and tens of thousands of 
war widows and orphans—the price which 
the Finnish nation has most recently paid 
for the fact that fate in the dawn of history 
had led it to settle beside imperialist Russia. 

All the problems resulting from these fac- 
tors Finland has solved so successfully since 
1944 that, in addition to reparations pay- 
ments, reconstruction work, and resettlement 
of evacuees, it has managed to create a cer- 
tain air of prosperity. Actually, it is more 
than just an air, for the standard of living 
in Finland is now higher than it was before 
the war. All this, may I remind you has been 
accomplished without aid from the Marshall 
plan. 

Simultaneously, Finland has succeeded in 
keeping her own Communists within bounds, 
although in the fall of 1944 they dreamed 
of Finland's rapid bolshevization and received 
assistance in the form of carloads of Moscow- 
trained Red generals whose passports the 
Finns were not even permitted to inspect at 
the border. It is true that, as a result of the 
parliamentary elections of last month, the 
Communists still hold 43 seats in the Finnish 
Diet. Since the total number of seats is 200, 
the number of Communist representatives 
seems high, but the influence that they wield 
over the country’s affairs is small. 

To those who may wish further details 
on how Finland has succeeded in maintain- 
ting her sovereignty and democratic form 
of government both during and after the 
war, may I say a few words more. In my 
opinion, the Finnish Army under the lead- 
ership of Field Marshal Mannerheim resisted 
the Red Army so forcefully during both the 
winter war and its continuation, that Mos- 
cow did not consider the possible benefits 
of an occupation of Finland to be worth the 
cost. And after the war Finnish statesmen 
have acted with such wisdom that no situa- 
tion has been permitted to develop that 
would prompt the Soviet Government to an- 
nex Finland to its sphere. On the other 
hand, it is true that even within the frame- 
work of the freedom which Finland has pre- 
served for herself she is in certain respects 
bound closely to the Soviet Union. Sym- 
bolically, I may say that every administra- 
tion in Finland must always bear in mind 
the guns in Porkkala. Secondly—and this 
is of prime importance—Finland had to sign 
a mutual assistance pact with the Soviet 
Union in the spring of 1948. This stipulates 
that, in the event that either signatory con- 
siders a threat from the West imminent, 
Finland must negotiate with the Soviet 
Union regarding defense measures and must 
grant the Soviet Union the right to take 
such measures also on Finnish soil. The 
pact ends in the spring of 1958, and 6 months 
earlier—in other words, the end of 1957— 
Finland will have to renounce or to renew 
the agreement. Under what national and 
international circumstances this decision 
must be made cannot yet be foreseen. 


Thirdly, a word about Finland’s economy, 
which recently has been the chief source of 
worry. In the course of fulfilling her repa- 
rations payments to the Soviet Union, Fin- 
land had to enlarge her metalworking in- 
dustry considerably. And when the repara- 
tions were completed in 1952, the Finns had 
to decide quickly whether to continue full 
production, selling the products to whom- 
soever would buy them, or to scrap a part of 
the metals industry. If they had chosen the 
latter course, it would have made jobless at 
least 40,000 metalworkers. This number 
would be the equivalent in the United States 
of almost 2 million industrial workers. What 
American President would dare to deprive so 
many workers of their means of livelihood? 
Finland did not dare, either. And so she 
continued production at full speed, and be- 
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cause the markets elsewhere for metal prog. 
ucts were few, Finland had to begin Selling 
them to the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
Since the commencement of this trade in 
1951, the volume of commerce between Fin. 
land and the Soviet Union and its satellites 
has grown considerably. The value of Fin. 
nish exports to the Soviet Union alone 
amounted to some $150 million during the 
last year. Thus far Finland has not benefit. 
ed appreciably from her trade with the East 
outside the fact that she has been able t, 
obtain a market for her metal and shipbuilq. 
ing industries. One of the main reasons for 
this is that the Soviet Union lacks suitabie 
goods for exports. As a consequence Finlang 
has been compelled to accept large quanti. 
ties of wheat, oil, sugar, and other, chiefly 
agricultural products, in excess of her own 
consumption, In fact, there exists at pres. 
ent in Finland—as paradoxical as this may 
seem in respect to a country which never has 
been self-sufficient in grains—a very serious 
wheat surplus problem. Soviet wheat js 
stored in old freighters, oil cisterns, railroag 
cars, and many other odd places. Another 
disadvantage of trade with the Soviet Union 
is the inflexibility of Soviet trade policy, 
Prices must be fixed in advance according to 
the prevailing world market levels, and this 
leads to profits as well as losses—as well for 
Finland as for the Soviet Union—if prices 
should fluctuate during the trade-agreement 
period. Thus, in the case of grain, especially 
wheat, Finland ‘suffered considerable losses 
in reexports to the West of such Soviet im. 
ports which could not be stored. And this 
was not all, as the Soviet Union was not able 
to provide enough goods for exports, Finland 
was accredited with sizable ruble accounts 
in Moscow, the value of which has thus far 
proved merely theoretical. 

After the death of Dictator Stalin a littl 
over @ year ago, the new Malenkov regime 
inaugurated a worldwide peace offensive, 
which, as you well know, is presently in full 
swing. Soviet efforts have been particularly 
strong in the field of trade, their aim being 
to expand trade between the east and the 
west. This combined peace and trade of- 
fensive, I am happy to say, has not been 
entirely without beneficial results for Fin- 
land. Thus, in the trade agreement signed 
last November the Soviet Union agreed to 
reduce its prices and also the volume of its 
grain exports, which had become such 4 
problem for the Finns. Moreover, in Febru- 
ary the Soviet Union agreed to convert part 
of Finland's ruble assets to dollars and even 
gave Finland a $10 million loan. 


It is thus clear that in the field of trade 
at least Finland has become tightly asso- 
ciated with the Soviet bloc. Obviously this 
association contains many deeply significant 
political aspects. Let us consider, for exam. 
ple, what would happen if the Soviet Union 
began to apply pressure by discontinuing 
trade; what could Finland do if all her trade 
with the East, which presently amounts to 
about one-third of her total world trade, 
would cease? Every Finnish administration, 
no matter what political party it represents, 
must take this fact into consideration and 
spare no efforts to prevent such a calamitous 
development. On the other hand, however, 
it is also obvious that the rulers of the Krem- 
lin also think twice before embarking upot 
@ policy the final consequences of which no 
even they are able to fully comprehend ia 
advance, 

Finland is a peace-loving nation which 
desires to develop friendly relations with al 
countries, in the west as well as in the east 
In commor. with the other small nations ¢ 
the world, the Finns are not able to shap 
history, they can merely hope that tho# 
great powers, which direct the course of tht 
“world do so as wisely as possible. In pa 
ticular the Finns hope for a liberalization @ 
world trade, for a freer movement of goo 
from country to country. This 1s only n+ 
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ural, as Finland is a nation dependent on 
foreign trade for her livelihood. The coun- 
try is poor in many important natural re- 
sources, and some, like oil, are entirely lack- 
ing. On the other hand, the Finns have a 
great source of wealth in their vast, green 
forests. Finnish wood products have found 
their way to practically every country of the 
globe and are everywhere in high esteem for 
their good quality. To the United States 
Finland also exports large quantities of 
newsprint, pulp, plywood doors and other 
products of her large woodworking industry. 
‘The Finns hope for nothing more than to be 
able to increase this trade and to thus in- 
crease their meager dollar reserves. And— 
I should like to emphasize—this should also 
be in the interest of the whole Western 
world. Every dollar Finland earns is like a 
deposit on an account, the interest of which 
penefits the free world. 


Before I conclude, I should like to discuss 
in a few words the relationship between Fin- 
Jand and the United States. With the ex- 
ception of a few distressed years during the 
Second World War, there has always prevailed 
atrue spirit of friendship and mutual under- 
standing between Finland and the United 
States ever since the time when Adams was 
appointed first American representative to 
the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg and 
when the first American travelers to Finland 
began to publish their descriptions of this 
country in the Far North. This friendship 
has expressed itself not only in words but in 
deeds. Thus, when the young independent 
Republic of Finland faced a desperate food 
shortage in the year 1919, the man in charge 
of American relief work in Europe, who was 
later to become President of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, lent 
the Finns a firm hand of support. The Finns 
have never forgotten this magnanimous act. 
When Mr. Hoover arrived in war-devastated 
Finland on a brief visit in 1946, the Finnish 
Government, which then was under Com- 
munist and Soviet influence, did not dare 
to arrange an Official reception for him. In 
spite of this fact, the news that Mr. Hoover 
was arriving had an electrifying effect upon 
the stolid Finns. Thousands lined the 
streets of Helsinki in a spontaneous welcome 
to the man who in their time of need had 
proved to be a true friend; also, during recent 
years the United States has rendered valu- 
able assistance to the Finns in the form of 
loans and expressions of sympathy and en- 
couragement. The Finns are aware that 
they can trust in continued American un- 
derstanding and friendship, and even though 
they may not be able to offer much in return, 
they will, nevertheless, endeavor to fulfill 
all their obligations punctually and see to 
it that all debts, present and future, will be 
paid as they have been paid thus far. It 
is no more decorative phrase that the Finns 
in particular have always looked westward 
across the ocean to America as the promised 
land of freedom and human liberty. If evi- 
dence be required in support of this state- 
ment, I shall furnish one. When in a public 
poll a few years ago Finns were asked to 
what country would you migrate if you had 
to leave your fatherland, the great majority 
declared they preferred the United States; 
and not enough with this, even of those who 
said they had supported the Communists in 
the recent election, almost 40 percent said 
they wanted to go to the United States—only 
3 percent chose the Soviet Union. In this 
connection I should like to make a sugges- 
tion: Why not find out how many of the 
Communists in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania would choose the Soviet Union? 
let us offer them an all-expenses-paid one- 
way ticket for that trip, if they should like 
to make it, 

I am proud of the fact, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I have had occasion to escort you 
on this brief trip to Finland. I also know 
that if the Delaware Finns, as I mentioned 
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in the beginning, could today rise from the 
churchyards of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware to see the present conditions of 
the country of their forebears, they would 
share in my pride. From the time of their 
departure to the New World unto the pres- 
ent time Finland has acted and lived in 
accordance with their loftiest ideals, and 
their joy would increase manifold when they 
would discover that into the New World, 
which they had set out so bravely among the 
first to conquer for civilization, has grown 
a mighty nation—a nation which embodies 
the fulfillment of their dreams; a nation 
which does not only represent, defend, and 
develop the values of western civilization on 
its own soil, but whose powerful arm also is 
stretched out to defend the rights of the 
small and weak against tyranny and aggres- 
sion. God bless America and keep her 
mighty. 


The Predicted Recession of 1954 Headed 
Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8300, 
the tax-revision bill, has already headed 
off the recession that our Gloomy Gusses 
in the other body have been talking so 
much about. Following the line the CIO 
laid down, these Gloomy Gusses have 
been calling this tax-revision bill a “rich 
man’s tax bill,” However, the excellent 
prospects for the passage of H. R. 8300 
have already accomplished three things, 
namely: First, encouraged investors to 
invest; second, inspired confidence in 
business leaders; third, caused industry 
to plan and prepare big expansion pro- 
grams. 

General Electric proposes to spend 
$175 million this year for an expansion 
program; General Motors: will spend $1 
billion “‘to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing market”; Du Pont will spend $135 
million; and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
has a $500 million expansion program for 
1954. 

These are just a few examples of what 
is already taking place as a result of the 
improved tax climate H. R. 8300 promises 
for our business and industrial leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, plant expansion means 
more jobs for the workingmen of Amer- 
ica. When we encourage plant expansion 
and business expansion, the main thing 
we are doing is providing more jobs and 
bigger pay envelopes for American work- 
ers, a favorable tax climate 
for American business and industry 
helps the workers of America directly, 
because the largest share of all factory 
output is paid out in wages. 

Is H. R. 8300 really a rich man’s bill 
then as the Gloomy Gus from Illinois 
and the Gloomy Gus from Minnesota 
would have us believe? . 

Mr. Speaker, our labor leaders, espe- 
cially the leaders of the CIO, have 
dubbed H. R. 8300 “a rich man’s tax bill” 
because it gives a little tax relief to 
stockholders on their dividend receipts, 
and it does not raise the $600 tax ex- 
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emption to $700 or $800. Now, who 
are the stockholders of America? Are 
they rich men or poor men, capitalists, 
or workingmen? 

According to Treasury reports 80 per- 
éent of all the stockholders of America 
are people that earn less than $10,000 per 
year. Are they the rich people that are 
being favored? And, according to 
Treasury reports, almost half of the 
stockholders of America are people who 
earn less than $5,000 per year. Are they 
the rich people that are being favored? 

The United States Steel Corp. has 
300,000 stockholders, more than half of 
whom earn less than $5,000 per year, 
and one-third of whom earn less than 
$3,000 per year. Are these the rich peo- 
ple that are being favored? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports that the average holdings of 
its 1,300,000 stockholders amounts to 
exactly 27 shares. Is the average A. T. 
& T. stockholder a rich man or a poor 
workingman? 

The great majority of American cou- 
pon clippers are wage earners first and 
coupon clippers second. Any relief given 
to them in H. R. 8300 is relief given to 
the workers of America, not to the so- 
called rich of America. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Mr. Speaker, the following are a few 
signs of the times or straws in the wind— 
all indicating that the predicted reces- 
sion has been headed off: 

First. The Buick factory at Fiint, 
Mich., is now working five 9-hour days 
per week—5 hours overtime per week. 

Second. The Pontiac factory, Pontiac, 
Mich., is also working five 9-hour days 
per week—also overtime. 

Third. The Cadillac factory, Detroit, 
Mich., is now working six 10-hour days 
per week, which means 20 hours over- 
time. 

Fourth. Chrysler, Plymouth, Chevro- 
let, and Ford are also back on a full- 
time basis. 

These examples of improved industrial 
conditions all give the lie to the Gloomy 
Gusses in the other body that have been 
predicting dark days ahead. And if these 
industrial examples of prosperous times 
are not enough, what about the price of 
hogs at $31 per hundredweight, the high- 
est price pork has been in many years. 

Mr. Speaker, there are prosperous 
times ahead, and no prophets of gloom 
can or will bring about a depression. 


She Earned It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 22, 1954, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispateh entitled “She 
Earned It”: 
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Sue Earnep Ir 

Miss Doris Fleeson, whose syndicated col- 
umn appears in the Post-Dispatch, is alto- 
gether a worthy choice for the Raymond 
Clapper memorial award. This award, which 
keeps alive the memory of one of the finest 
of political correspondents—lost, it is sad to 
remember, in a World War II airplane crash— 
goes each year to a newspaper writer whose 
work is marked by accuracy, integrity, and 
attachment to the fundamental principle 
that in a self-governing nation the people 
must be informed. Miss Fleeson’s reports 
have all these qualities. In-addition she is 
continuously readable and always concise. 
Moreover she gets out over the country from 
time to time to report the political news 
from the grassroots. The committee made 
no mistake when it chose this exceptionally 
able and well-informed reporter as the first 
woman to receive the Raymond Clapper 
Award. 


A Bill of Particulars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker in 
the following article Mr. George Sokol- 
sky, one of the best informed Americans 
on China, quotes with approval a recent 
statement by Ambassador Lodge. 

The reasons given by the Ambassador 
as to why Red China is ineligible to be- 
long to the United Nations are positive 
and final. 

No doubt can possibly -remain in the 
mind of any fairminded individual that 
Red China is ineligible under the crite- 
ria and rules set up by the United 
Nations and that she is also ineligible 
under the moral code of all civilized peo- 
ple. 

Tuest Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the American 
Ambassador to the United Nations, has made 
it clear beyond doubt that there are no 
monkeyshines about the American policy 
concerning Red China. At the Associated 
Press luncheon in New York, he indicted 
Red China of crimes and misdemeanors, suc- 
cinctly and powerfully stated: 

“Because it has repeatedly expressed open 
contempt for the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations, and the judgments of 
the international community. 

“Because it stands convicted by the United 
Nations as an aggressor in Korea, where it 
killed and wounded many thousands of 
American and other soldiers who were de- 
fending peace. 

“Because it continues to support aggres- 
sion in Indochina, by giving substantial aid 
and by furnishing advisers and technicians 
to the Vietminh forces. 

“Because it occupied defenseless Tibet and 
seized control of its government and re- 
sources. 

“Because it sponsors guerrilla and subver- 
sive movements in Malaya and throughout 
the rest of southeast Asia. 

“Because it committed dreadful atrocities 
against Americans and others fighting for 
the United Nations in Korea and subjected 
prisoners to physical and mental cruelty in 
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seeking to extort military secrets and confes- 
sions of alleged guilt. 

“Because it still holds 32 American civilians 
under barbarous conditions without pub- 
lMshed charges and subjects these innocent 
missioneries, journalists, and businessmen to 
cruel and inhuman treatment. 

“Because it willfully fabricated and pub- 
licized false evidence of spurious germ war- 
fare charges designed to blacken the reputa- 
tion of the United States and otherwise 
carries on a deliberate hate-America propa- 
ganda campaign. 

“Because it has executed millions of its 
captive subjects, and forced other millions 
into slave labor. 

“Because it even stoops to an interna- 
tional extortion racket in squeezing millions 
of dollars from overseas Chinese who try to 
buy safety and protection for their relatives 
at home.” 

This bill of particulars, the most complete 
I have ever seen, is tantamount to announc- 
ing to the world that the United States 
will employ its veto in the Security Council 
if an attempt is made to smuggle Red China 
into the United Nations. 

Were Red China admitted to the United 
Nations, public opinion in this country 
would beyond doubt demand that the 
United States withdraw from it. In many 
respects that would, at this stage of inter- 
national relations, be a tragedy because, as 
Lodge pointed out, the alternative to talk 
is often war, and at this stage needs to be 
averted. If the United Nations performs no 
other historic service than to delay world 
war III, that will be a task accomplished. 
We have been on the verge of world war 
IIL since 1945, but it has not happened. 

Undoubtedly a major impediment to any 
success of the United Nations is the extrav- 
agant propaganda that has been hurled at 
the world in favor of it. Too much was 
said for it; too much has been expected of it. 

After all, as Henry Cabot Lodge said: 

“Now, the wars that don’t happen are not 
dramatic. But there is real satisfaction in 
working in a place where you feel that some- 
times you have helped prevent fighting and 
bloodshed even if it requires some verbal toe 
dancing and walking on eggs and what, to 
most of us, appears to be pettifoggirg. 
There are some circumstances in interna- 
tional affairs when the best thing to do is to 
stall for time and give people a chance to 
cool off. * * *” 

At most, the United Nations should be a 
parliament of nations, a meeting place, a 
vent for outbursts of anger, a bargaining 
counter for compromises. If the United Na- 
tions limited itself to this type of activity 
and gave up aspirations for world govern- 
ment, it would accomplish more without 
arousing so much suspicion, particularly 
among Americans who are not anxious to be 
governed by anyone but themselves. 


Boys Never Coming Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News, of April 17, 1954: 

Bors Never Comine Home? 

Ominous, we’d say, is the word for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement of yesterday, 
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concerning the projected six-nation Wes 
Europe army to be formed by the 80-Calleq 
European Defense Community, or EDC 

EDC, we've all been hearing for a long time 
is to enable the United States eventually tg 
withdraw its troops from Europe. 

But, since France and Italy go on Stalling 
about ratifying EDC, the President yester. 
day pledged that the United States wi!) keep 
troops in Europe, including West Germany 
“as long as @ threat to that area exists.” [t 
is hoped that this promise will spur France 
and Italy to sign on speedily with the other 
EDC nations: Belgium, Holland, Luxem. 
bourg, West Germany. 

Apparently, then, EDC is not, after a 
going to make it possible for us to get out of 
Europe within a reasonable time. As ye 
read this as-long-as-a-threat-exists promise, 
it implies strongly that our troops will be 
there permanently. 

Who is to decide when the threat is endeq? 
Will nations where Ynited States soldiers in 
large numbers are spending money in large 
amounts ever admit that the threat is past? 

We think it is time for Congress to dredge 
up and act on the old Taft-Coudert resolu. 
tion, declaring that Congress is to have the 
final word on tying up United States troops 
in other countries or increasing the number 
of those already stationed overseas. Or let's 
have some similar pronouncement from Con- 
gress. After all, as the people's elected lay. 
making body, it should have a powerful~ 
preferably, we think, s decisive—voice in 
saying where the people’s sons are to be sent 
on police-patrol or more serious “peacetime” 
duty. 


Industrial Facilities in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the at- 
tached resolution from the Legislative 
Advisory Commission of the State of In- 
diana signed by the chairman, Harold W. 
Handley, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Samuel T. Lesh, secretary of commis- 
sion: 

Whereas the State of Indiana possesses 
more than adequate industrial facilities for 
the production of defense materiel; and 

Whereas some of these industrial centers 
are classified as critical unemployment 
centers; and 

Whereas we, in Indiana, believe in a wide 
base of industrial activity for the purpose 
of defense production: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the industries in Indiana 
be given a larger proportionate share of 
national defense production; and be i 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this. resolution be 
mailed to Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States; Charles E. Wilsou, 
Secretary of Defense; Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce; James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor; and to each member of the 
congressional delegation from Indiana. 

Haro W. HANDLEY, 
Lieutenant Governor, Chairman, 
Legislative Advisory Commission 
of the State of Indiana. 
Samvurt T. LESH, 
Secretary of Commission. 
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What About McCarthyism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the McCarthy-Army trial that is now be- 
ing held, and in view of the attacks and 
insinuations that are being aimed at the 
senator by left-wing commentators and 
columnists, perhaps the following senti- 
ments will not come amiss. They express 
my own feelings in connection with Sen- 
ator McCarTHy and his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been asked many 
times, “What about Senator Mc.- 
CarTHY?” 

I have always answered about as fol- 
lows: “Senator McCarTuy is a great 
American. He has done more to un- 
cover, expose, and get rid of Communists 
in our Government departments than 
any other one man in America. ~JOE’s 
batting average is extremely high, about 
95 percent efficient.” 

Many unthinking people say, “Oh, I 
approve Senator McCartuy’s objectives, 
put I do not approve his methods.” 

The answer to that criticism is: “If you 
are fighting in the ring, under well- 
established rules, with a referee to see 
that the rules are obeyed, then you fight 
according to the rules. But if you are 
fighting a bunch of gangsters and hope 
to get results, you follow no rules; you 
wear no kid gloves; you wear’ ‘brass 


knuckles’ if you have them; you swing a 


club if you can get hold of one. It isa 
fight with no holds barred—any method 
to achieve victory.” 

Senator McCartuy has tackled the 
worst and most dangerous gang of cut- 
throats in the country, a gang out to de- 
stroy our American heritage, our liberty, 
our religion. Any American citizen who 
hides behind the fifth amendment and 
refuses to answer “Yes” or “No” when 
asked if he is, or ever has been, a Com- 
munist, is not entitled to “kid glove” 
treatment. If you look at the record you 
will find that many “pinkos” given clear- 
ance by loyalty boards under Roosevelt 
and Truman—not once but several 
times—have been proved to be “sub- 
versive” by the McCarthy committee. 

IS SENATOR M’CARTHY POPULAR? 

Mr. Speaker, left-wing newswriters 
and commentators have made a great 
hullabaloo over the supposed mistakes of 
the Senator. The enormous service that 
Joz has rendered the American people is 
entirely ignored by our so-called liberals 
and socialists. 

Senator McCarray has 10 times as 
Many invitations to speak as any other 
Member of the United States Senate. 
Len Hall, national chairman of the Re- 
Publican Party, has booked Senator Mc- 
Cartuy solid for the 3 months preceding 
the fall election, and most of those 
speaking engagements are placed in 
doubtful Republican congressional dis- 
tricts. That is how popular Jog is with 
the American people. It also indicates 


how valuable an asset the National Re- 
publican Committee believes Senator 
McCartny is to the party—in spite of 
the words of criticism Len Hall has ut- 
tered for public consumption. 

By and large our American people are 
sound and sensible. Instinctively they 
know whom to trust and whom not to 
trust. The great majority of Americans 
today, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
believe in and swear by Senator Mc- 
CartHy—in spite of the howls emanating 
from the Daily Worker, the left-wingers, 
and their dupes who stupidly follow the 
Communist party line. 

WE ARE AT WAR! 

Mr. Speaker, there is a war going on, 
a@ war between communism and Chris- 
tianity, a war between communism and 
capitalism, a war between individual lib- 
erty on the one hand and dictatorship 
of the state on the other. It is a war 
to the death. We need more Patrick 
Henry’s and Joe McCarrtuy’s if we are to 
win this war and survive. 


The Time for a Civil Defense Plan Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for some hard thought and 
then a fundamental decision about a 
civil-defense policy for this Nation. 

‘The slogan-minded administration has 
referred to its “new concept of civil de- 
fense,” but, just as in the case of mili- 
tary-foreign policy, nobody is quite sure 
exactly what this new concept is. 

The terrible destructive power of the 
hydrogen bomb is not a newly known 
fact to our top defense officials. It has 
been known since November 1952. But 
the American public has known of it for 
just a few weeks. 

What are the administration’s plans 
for a civil-defense program? ‘The pub- 
lic, especially those 67 to 68 million of 
Americans who live in the 70 critical 
target areas, have a right to demand the 
forthright presentation of a civil-defense 
program, 

In the words of Edward A. Conway, 
writing in the April 17, 1954, issue of 
America, of which he is an associate 
editor: 

The time to acquaint the public with a 
definitive plan is now. 


There is a-$69 million request in the 
President’s budget for civil defense. We 
must ask: Is this enough? 

To aid in the discussion of our ciyil- 
defense problems, I include in the Recorp 
an editorial and Father Conway’s article 
which appeared in America on April 17, 
1954: 

Inaction No ANSWER TO WELL-GROUNDED 
Prars 

On April 5 two statesmen, one British, one 
American, discoursed on the H-bomb. Ex- 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee addressed the 
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House of Commons. President Eisenhower 
tried to talk his television audience out of 
their multiplicity of fears. 

There was a day-and-night difference be- 
tween the approaches of the two. Mr. Attlee 
bluntly asserted his belief “that civilization 
today is in grave danger.” The Labor Party 
leader said he thought fear of the H-bomb 
is a worldwide fear. “I think it will grow 
and I think it should be encouraged to grow. 
I want every man and woman in the world 
to be acutely aware of the danger they stand 
in, the danger that affronts civilization. * * * 
The only way open to us seems to be to make 
@ new approach to world problems with the 
consciousness of this great danger.” He feels 
that only when everyone realizes our mortal 
danger will exhaustive efforts be made to 
forfend it. 

The President, on the other hand, sought 
to calm his audience by playing down the 
bomb. He treated fear of the H-bomb as 
one of many American concerns: the men 
in the Kremlin, loss of our friends to com- 
munism, possibility of a depression, internal 
communism, intemperate investigative 
methods, unemployment, and loss of lives. 

Some will even say that the President’s 
talk aroused a new fear—that our Govern- 
ment is not taking the H-bomb seriously 
enough. The President relieved no appre- 
hensions by saying that it is not a threat 
in itself but only in the hands of an aggres- 
sor. People want to know if they can believe 
the implications in his next sentences: 
“And against that, then [the decision of an 
enemy to use the bomb], we have to make 
our provisions. To make certain that sensi- 
ble men have done everything possible that 
they can to protect ourselves against that 
threat.” 

What about civil defense? The President 
assured us: “In that [legislative] program 
there [are] ample measures for defense. 
Civil and continental defense and for the 
deterrent effects of our atomic development.” 

Father Conway’s article in this issue raises 
very grave questions about the adequacy and 
pace of our civil-defense program. Further- 
mor, does the President honestly believe 
that the $69 million he requested for that 
purpose is enough to implement his new 
concept of civil defense? For nuclear de- 
velopment, mostly for weapons, he budgeted 
$2.425 billion. Curiously, he did not even 
classify the $69 million under national de- 
fense, but under housing and community 
development. 

The most striking and disturbing differ- 
ence between the Attlee and Eisenhower 
speeches was the President’s omission of any 
reference to disarmament as the only sure 
and permanent way of protecting ourselves 
against this threat. It is time to ask point- 
blank whether our Government is taking the 
search for disarmament seriously. 

Why has the administration never named 
@ successor ‘to Benjamin V. Cohen, who re- 
signed January 13, 1953, as permanent United 
States representative on the U. N. Disarma- 
ment Commission? Foreign Secretary Eden, 
referring to the reopening of that Commis- 
sion April 9, promised that “we will put for- 
ward a detailed scheme for general disarma- 
ment in every sphere.” Has the United 
States prepared any such scheme? Or will 
it offer once more what Walter Lippmann 
recently called bits and pieces and old chest- 
nuts salvaged from the barnacled Baruc}, 
plan for control of the atom? 

Just 1 year ago, in his straightforward ad- 
dress on foreign policy, the President de- 
clared that “we care nothing for mere rhet- 
oric” but only for sincerity of purposes “at- 
tested by deeds.” The President will inspire 
confidence in his leadership in these troubled 
days only when he can show his fellow citi- 
zens that sensible men are actually doing 
everything possible to protect all of us. He 
warned us against getting panicky. But 
inaction is hardly reassuring. 
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Let’s Get Out or Here—WHaT THE New Loox 
In CrviL DerensE CAN MEAN For YOU 
(By Edward A. Conway) 

Buried in the President's budget message 
of January 21 was a section on civil defense. 
It is newsworthy now because everyone is 
asking whether civil defense has any future, 
whether, in fact, our cities have any future. 

The President made it clear that the Gov- 
ernment had taken a new look at civil de- 
fense in the lurid light of the city-busting 
hydrogen bomb. In the old dispensation, 
the slogan was “Duck and Cover.” Now it is 
“beat it.” Mr. Eisenhower told the Congress 
“this budget reflects a new concept of civil 
defense which takes account of the destruc- 
tive threat of modern weapons and which 
emphasizes improved warning of impending 
attack and planning for the dispersal of pop- 
ulations of potential target cities in advance 
of enemy attack.” 

WARNING SYSTEM 


The administration’s new concept of civil 
defense is more radical by far than the New 
Look in military-foreign policy. It is based 
on the assumption, which at least half of 
our population should start thinking about, 
that no one will survive in a city, no matter 
how large, that is struck by a hydrogen bomb. 
Is that assumption unwarranted? The fire- 
ball of the bomb detonated November 1, 1952, 
was 314 miles in diameter. The H-bomb 
which surprised not only the President but 
the scientists when it was exploded on 
March 1 was four times as powerful. Theo- 
retically, there is no limit to the power of 
the H-bomb. 

So it is simply goodby to shelters, both 
communal and family-type. Carbon-mon- 
oxide poisoning from the fire storm would 
finish you even though you survived incin- 
eration, radiation, and burial under debris. 

Obviously, in the H-bomb era safety de- 
pends on the time you have to get out of 
town. That in turn depends on the warning 
you are given. If H-bomb-laden Russian 
planes attacked across the Atlantic, you 
would probably have time to flee. But if 
they came by the Arctic route (the best 
route for the Russians) , you could now count 
on, at the most, 15 minutes’ warning... Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asserted in his budget mes- 
sage that the funds requested for continental 
defense would “provide improved early warn- 
ing of enemy attack.” 

But when? The President assured the 
Congress that “expenditures for continental 
defense in the fiscal year of 1955 are ex- 
pected to be greater than ever before in our 
history.” Even with these expenditures, we 
are told, we will not get a 2-hour warning 
of enemy approach for another 18 months. 
Two hours’ notice is conceded to be the 
minimum time needed to evacuate even a 
medium-size target city. 

The budget does not tell us how much its 
being spent on the early warning item. 
But suppose it is $200 million, With 70 
American cities depending on it for survival, 
why not make an emergency appropriation 
of 10 times that amount? If technicians 
and material are at hand, we could have a 
2-hour warning system by the Fourth of 
July this year. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW LOOK 


To be frank about it, this writer is scan- 
dalized by the leisurely way the new concept 
of civil defense is being implemented. The 
key date is November 1, 1952. Then, as the 
American public learned on March 31, 1954, 
a thermonuclear-test device was detonated 
in what was designated as Operation Ivy. 
According to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, it produced “complete annihi- 
lation within a radius of 3 miles, severe to 
moderate damage out to 7 miles, light dam- 
age as far as 10 miles.” Furthermore, “it 
created the largest nuclear explosive fireball 
ever produced, 3% miles in diameter at its 
maximum, enough to engulf about one- 
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quarter of Manhattan Island. (With the 
Empire State Building as Ground Zero, the 
fireball would have extended from Washing- 
ton Square to Central Park.)” It is 
50 city blocks from Washington Square to 
Central Park. 

It must have been evident at once to the 
President, the National Security Council, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy that all civil defense plans 
basaed on the A-bomrb were the first casual- 
ties of Operation Ivy. Yet no hint of this 
fatful quantum jump in destructiveness 
seems to have been given during 1953 to 
municipal defense directors. They were al- 
lowed to go on enrolling volunteers, assign- 
ing shelters, training bomb-damage groups, 
as though they still lived in the atomic age. 

The September 1953 Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists was devoted entirely to Project 
East River, a study begun August 1, 1951, on 
the vulnerability of the United States to 
atomic attack. Nowhere in its 16 articles 
is Operation Ivy of Novemrber 1, 1952 so 
much as mentioned. In a 6-page interview 
with Dr. Ralph A. Lapp, special editor of the 
issue, Val Peterson, Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, solemnly discussed one of the biggest 
problems we have in civil defense: 

“We have on the one side the shelter idea, 
and on the other side, the early warning and 
evacuation idea. Now you can’t, as I see it 
today, say that either one or the other is 
absolutely the answer.” 

It is inconceivable that Mr. Peterson had 
not been told about Operation Ivy. Security 
regulations must have constrained him to 
receive his interviewer. He thought we 
“didn’t know enough about the effects of 
the atomic explosion upon our great cities,” 
to justify an extensive communal shelter 
program. He continued: 

“In FCDA we are sold absolutely on the 
importance and desirability, yes, the abso- 
lute necessity, of family-type shelters. We 
know, on the basis of experiments conducted 
out in Nevada, that these shelters can save 
lives under many circumstances, and we 
think they are absolutely sound and neces- 
sary.” 

This interview was tape-recorded for the 
Bulletin in July 1953, 8 months after Opera- 
tion Ivy. 

It must be said for Mr. Peterson that soon 
after the announcement on August 12 that 
the Russians had detonated a thermonuclear 
device, he began talking about taking to the 
hills as the only sure means of survival. But 
his own policy planners did not go along 
with him. As late as January 1954, one of 
them asserted that FCDA had no plans for 
urbah evacuation. This despite the fact 
that a special report presented to FCDA in 
June 1953, raised the question whether, in 
view*of Russian H-bomb developments, the 
shelter program should be continued, or 
other action taken. 


FCDA ADVISORY BULLETIN 158 


On January 18, 1954, only 3 days before the 
President told the Congress that the ad- 
ministration had taken a number of actions 
to deal with the serious problem (i. e., that 
a Russian hydrogen bomb, “if exploded over 
our American cities, would be capable of 
effecting unprecedented destruction”) FCDA 
sent Advisory Bulletin 158 to State and lo- 
cal civil defense directors. It outlined the 
New Look in civil defense. 

Tt also raised a fundamental question 
which should be settled at once. Assum- 
ing the necessity of planning for tactical dis- 
persal (evacuation), should we stop at plan- 
ning, or proceed to implementation? The 
question arises from the wording of Mr. 
Peterson’s directive. Planning for tactical 
dispersal, he said, “should start immediately, 
but implementation is not recommended 
now because the success of an evacuation 
program depends on early warning.” The 
likelihood of early warning “is not accept- 
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ably high at present” (0-15 minutes) 
“Therefore, until further notice, the public 
should take the best available shelter when 
there is a public warning of attack.” 

I disagree diametrically with Mr. Peter. 
sor’s concluding decision: 

“The FCDA will be working constantly with 
the military authorities and, as soon as ade. 
quate early warning can be anticipated, wi); 
recommend that the policy of dispersa] pe 
announced to the public.” 

The public, 67,750,982 of whom are now 
concentrated in the 70 critical target areas 
designated as such by the Federal Govern. 
ment on July 1, 1953, should be told at once 
about this “policy of dispersal.” It will want 
to know as soon as possible how to get out of 
town if and when it has “adequate warning.” 

In his budget message the President cor. 
rectly stated that “much planning, organi. 
zation, and training remains to be done, 
however, to make this strategy of civil de. 
fense (population dispersal) fully effective 
at‘all levels of government.” The time to 
begin, not only that planning and organiza. 
tion but that training, is now. Not only 
should the policy of dispersal be announced 
to the public at once, but training should be. 
gin forthwith. 


CIVIL DEFENSE GLOSSARY 


Planning and organization, fortunately, 
have at long last begun: On paper, every- 
thing looks salutary. But as Bernard mM. 
Baruch once said, “No aggressor was ever 
stopped by blueprints.” Nor was any target 
city evacuated by them. 

This is the summary of the New Look given 
in FCDA’s Advisory Bulletin 158: 

1. Study of the feasibility of a dispersal 
plan. 

2. Completion of the shelter survey to de- 
termine whether existing shelters, or pres- 
ent structures which can be strengthened, 
will prove adequate to the needs of those 
who cannot be removed. 

3. Selection of loading perimeters, vehicle 
routes, and pedestrian routes. 

4. Recruitment and training of auxiliary 
police who live or work along or immedi- 
ately adjacent to routes and perimeters se- 
lected. 

5. Extension of shelter surveys to out- 
skirts, as well as along loading perimeters, 
to provide emergency shelter for people in 
transit from downtown areas. 

6. Completion of recruitment and train- 
ing of warden service to furnish guidance 
for dispersing population. 

7. Preparation of transportation and care 
plans for each public and private school in 
event warning comes when school is in ses- 
sion. 

8. Completion of an emergency transpor- 
tation plan to insure prompt utilization of 
maximum movement capacity. 

9. Preparation of welfare plans to meet 
conditions necessitated by application of dis- 
persion policy. 

10. Preparation of a public education plan 
to acquaint public with action to be taken 
when dispersal plan is effected. 

11. Survey of public warning system's po- 
tential effectiveness in reaching people dur- 
ing actual dispersal. 

This is a pretty adequate blueprint of 
what we must do as we wait for that ade- 
quate warning system. But have you ever 
heard of a loading perimeter? This is 4 
point on the circumference of the downtown 
area of your city to which you will have 
to walk (or run, if possible) to reach trans- 
portation (buses, commandeered cabs, trucks, 
and private cars) which will whisk you away 
from incineration. 

FCDA seems to assume that there will be 
@ traffic.freeze in the downtown area of 4 
city, so that people will have to walk. That 
assumption is open to question. Remem- 
ber, we are supposing a 2-hour warning. It 
should be possible to set up a traffic-con- 
trol system which would give priority ” 
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yehicular transportation from the heart of 
a city (See A-Bomb Over Manhattan, Amer- 
ica, July 22, 1950). The calculations of that 
article called for designation of both north 
and south one-way streets. Now every street 
in town should become outbound at the first 
warning. Fire engines, within the devasta- 
tion-area should have top priority. They 
will be needed in the far suburbs. 

At the risk of being denounced as undem- 
ocratic, I would like to see doctors and nurses 
given a 5-minute head start. The same goes 
for the elderly, the sick, the handicapped and 
the school children. If this were put to a 
national referendum, who would vote against 
it? 

Preparation of welfare plans conceals prob- 
ably the most complicated and most essen- 
tial of all -evacuation procedures. It in- 
volves food, shelter, and medical aid for 
thousands, even millions, of evacuees by 
small communities on the periphery of the 
catastrophe. Now that we can determine 
on the basis of the blowout how far the 
most powerful H-bomb can reach, why 
should not each critical target city help 
these communities prepare to take care of 
its inhabitants? 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government 
help? The President said in his budget 
message that the Government would limit 
itself to providing warning of impending 
atacks and to providing stockpiles of med- 
ical supplies. He asked appropriations for 
nothing else. What about our tremendous 
food surpluses? A bread-and-butter sand- 
wich would not be considered surplus by 
a starving evacuee if he found it at the 
point of no return. S 

PUBLIC EDUCATION PLAN 


It is now official FCDA policy to prepare 
a public-education plan to acquaint the 
public with action to be taken when dis- 
persal plan is effected. This has been FCDA 
policy since January 18 of this year. The 
FCDA has had 3 months to work out its 
plan. Half of it could be salvaged from 
the hydrogenized plans for the atom age. 
The time to acquaint the public with a 
definitive plan is now. FCDA asserts that 
it will not enforce any measures, but our 
70 critical target cities will welcome its 


New Look recommendations. The public - 


apathy, so frequently alleged as the reason 
for failure of civil-defense programs. 
stemmed mostly from conflicting advice. It 
is no longer a question of shelters versus 
evacuation. It is evacuation versus vapor- 
ization. So let’s get on with plans and 
training for evacuation, 


The Lone Dissenter Had Firm Convictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Constitution of April 1 carried 
avery interesting editorial entitled ‘“The 
Lone Dissenter Had Firm Convictions”— 
referring to the vote of Representative 
FRED MARSHALL, of Minnesota, against 
the excise-tax-reduction bill. I believe 
that vote and the editorial are worthy 
of receiving widespread attention, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue Long Dissentm: Hap Firm CONVICTIONS 

Occasionally a Congressman does some- 
thing that makes one wonder whether he 
should be examined for sanity or whether 
he should be-given a national award for 
courage. But in the confusion of making 
laws, it is always fascinating to see that 
brave individuals still are willing to buck 
the tide. 

The House of Representatives voted Tues- 
day, 395 to 1, to cut excise taxes on a wide 
range of commodities by more than $999 
million. 

Now just who was the strange Repre- 
sentative who had the will to say “no”? 

He was a Democrat, Representative Frep 
MARSHALL, Minnesota. He stood up and 
voted his convictions. Reading an interview 
with him by Columnist Bob Considine, one 
comes to the conclusion that he really might 
rate a medal for courage. 

“We're never going to balance the budget,” 
he said, “if we keep making little political 
overtures like this. * * * People who buy 
furs and jewelry don’t have to worry much 
about paying taxes on them and I figure 
folks who backed away from buying things 
like that, because of the taxes, didn’t suffer 
much hardship not having them. 

“Something is wrong,” he added, “when 

you come up with a deficit in the midst of 
tremendous income. * * * If we must cut 
taxes, let’s find other places to cut, where 
real relief could be effected. * * * We 
shouldn’t rush headlong into things like 
knocking $999 million out of the Treasury 
when it is no great burden on the people 
who are providing it.” 
. Yes, sir, Representative MarRsHALL voted his 
convictions. It is good to know that he had 
conscientious reasons for them. And, now 
serving his third term in the House, he must 
face the voters for reelection. At least they 
should give him at least one round of cheers 
for courage. 


Indochina: Ugly Riddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE; Mr. Speaker, we Demo- 
crats do not comment on the Indochina 
crisis in a spirit of partisanship. We do 
not, and will not follow the example set 
by many of our Republican colleagues in 
their comments on the Korean war in re- 
cent years. We do not intend to make a 
political football of this problem so 
crucial to our own national security and 
to international peace. 


On April 16, the Vice President of the 
United States made a “not for attribu- 
tion” speech to newspaper editors in 
Washington which appeared to be a di- 
rect about-face from President Ejisen- 
hower’s press conference remarks of a 
few weeks earlier in which he left the 
distinct impression that under no cir- 
cumstances would American soldiers be 
sent to Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that the cir- 
cular, zig-zagging policy on Indochina, 
insofar as it is revealed in the recent 
public statements of the President; the 
Vice President and Secretary of State, 
is designed to baffle and confuse the 
enemy. Perhaps it is the new look in 
phychological warfare. ‘Yet in the proc- 
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ess, Members of Congress and the Ameri- 
can public, have been thrown into a state 
of confusion and perplexity. 

We should not be the targets of such 
maneuvering. We have a right to ex- 
pect a clear and forthright statement 
from the President on Indochina. We 
have had enough of trial baloons, hints, 
and calculated leaks to the press. The 
President should present to the Congress 
and to the people a coherent and persu- 
asive policy on the far eastern situa- 
tion. Only if this is done in a forth- 
right manner can we in Congress make 
fundamental decisions which will refiect 
the will of the American people. 

As an illustration of the confused at- 
titude toward the Indochina situation, 
the Democratic Digest has compiled a 
brief digest of informed opinion on this 
subject. I include in the Recorp an 
article, The Ugly Riddle of Indochina, 
which appeared in the Democratic Di- 
gest of May 1954: 

THE Ucty RIDDLE or INDOCHINA 

“President Eisenhower,” writes Washing- 
ton correspondent Roscoe Drummond in the 
New York Herald Tribune, “has often re- 
marked that he values his weekly press con- 
ference because it gives him guidance on the 
Way people are thinking; what is worrying 
them.” . 

A case in point is the mounting concern 
over the war crisis in distant Indochina, 
where America faces a situation that is po- 
tentially more dangerous than the Korean 
trouble. 

“For several weeks now, there have been 
recurring questions on Indochina,” Drum- 
mond adds. 

“Does the war look bad? 

“Is it looking better? 

“Are we sending more aid? 

“Isn't there danger we will get drawn into 
a hot war? 

“Qne week’s answers do not forestall the 
next week’s questions. 

“There is probably a very good reason why 
the questions outrun the answers. 

“The reason, I think, is that the admin- 
istration’s answers do not really add up to 
a coherent policy, a persuasive policy, or to 
a course of action equal to the problem of 
Indochina.” 

American financial assistance now is the 
prop which keeps French military, forces 
fighting in the Indochina jungles, in sup- 
port of the pro-Western Vietnam Govern« 
ment, but the big question is what course 
the United States Government will take if 
American dollars and technical military aid 
do not turn the tables against the Commu- 
nist-led native offensive against French 
colonialism. 

The stakes are immense. The situation is 
one that could lead to full-scale American 
involvement in the hostilities or to loss of 
southeast Asia to the Communists. The un- 
certainty in American policy on Indochina 
is symptomatic of growing bewilderment over 
our entire Asian policy. 

The war in Indochina is now going into 
its eighth grueling year, and the French are 
understandably weary of it. Ever since the 
Big Four agreed to hold a five-power confer- 
ence on Asian problems (scheduled to start 
on April 26), there has been talk in Paris 
of little but the truce which the French hope 
will come out of it. All over the world hopes 
are high that the Alice-in-Wonderland war, 
as it’s been called (a reference to the fact 
that the forces 9n both sides cannot go any- 
where militarily becaubse it takes all their 
strength to stay where they are) will receive 
something better from the United States 
than an Alice-in-Wonderiand solution. 

There is evident concern, however, that 
Jabberwocky, the language of Wonderland, 
may become the official United States lan- 
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guage in dealing with southeast Asia. In 
February, Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, sent 26 B-26 bombers 
and 256 Air Force technicians to an airbase 
in Indochino which was in grave danger of 
falling to the forces of Ho Chi Minh, leader 
of Viet Minh rebels. When fear was ex- 
pressed by Congress that this might ulti- 
mately lead to the involvement of our Armed 
Forces in the fighting between the Commu- 
nist-directed Viet Minh and the Vietnam 
Government, the press began to discern the 
first faint accents of Jabberwocky in the 
bland reassurances of the administration. 

“The administration says that defeat in 
Indochina would be a catastrophe, and our 
involvement in a hot war in Indochina would 
be a catastrophe,” wrote one columnist. 
“The administration does not tell the coun- 
try which it thinks would be a worse catas- 
trophe.” 

“The United States started out to reassure 
the French and the Vietnamese that it was 
increasing its help,” wrote another, “and 
ended up with a demonstration in Washing- 
ton that the United States was determined 
to avoid intervention in the war at almost 
any cost.” 

“The net of it. is,” said the Christian 
Science Monitor, “that the first test of the 
new policy of ‘instant retaliation’ shows that 
it is not suitable as a solution for the only 
hot war going on in the world today.” 

The summary of the situation in the Lon- 
don Spectator has a flavor reminiscent of the 
famous croquet game in Wonderland, played 
with porcupine balls and human wickets 
which kept getting up and moving away: 

“In order to reassure Senators who feared 
that an extra 200 Air Force technicians there 
might involve the United States directly in 
that war, the administration was obliged to 
state categorically that it has no intention of 
sending American ground forces to Indo- 
china or of getting deeply committed there. 
Such a definite statement can only have the 
result of weakening the anti-Communist 
front, for it cancels out the psychological 
effect of the dispatch of the technicians, 
which might have been more encouraging to 
the French and even more deterring to the 
Communists than the practical help that 
they will give.” 

On only one point is agreement universal: 
the fact that Indochina is even more im- 
portant in the world picture today than was 
Korea. The administration’s spokesmen 
have stated clearly, as did Truman and 
Acheson before them, that a French defeat 
in Indochina would mean the establishment 
of Moscow's and Peiping’s puppets not only 
in that country, but also in Thailand, Malaya, 
Burma, and Indonesia. It would mean, they 
say, the possible eventual collapse of the 
non-Communist Governments in the Philip- 
pines and Japan, and the fall of Formosa 
into Communist hands. If we lose Indo- 
china, in short, we can say goodby to much 
or all of southeast Asia as well. 


There’s a reason why Indochina is so im- 
portant—a reason beyond her 27 million. 
people, her mineral supplies, her rice paddies 
(she exports one-fourth of all the rice in 
the world), and her geographical p6sition. 
That reason is political, and has to do with 
the fact that after 100 years of French con- 
trol (except for the period of Japanese occu- 
pation during World War II), the native 
peoples, who have almost no self-government 
at all, want complete freedom to rule their 
country. This goes for the natives who are 
fighting on the French side as well as for 
the followers of Ho Chi Minh, the leader of 
the Viet Minh, or League for the Independ- 
ence of Vietnam. 

The result is that Ho Chi Minh, though 
admitting freely that he is Moscow-trained 
and 100 percent a Communist, is able to 
appeal to many of the less educated people 
who believe that he fights only for their 
mational independence. After all, they can 
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see the French, while the Chinese and Rus- 
sian Communists who supply arms and money 
for the fight have so far remained invisible. 
Throughout most of Asia, Ho Chi Minh is 
revered as the leader of the native peoples in 
their fight against colonialism, with the 
French the villains of the piece. Ho Chi 
Minh, of course, simply wants to substitute 
the colonialism of Moscow for that of 
France—but if we lost Indochina, through 
military defeat or through clumsy negotia- 
tions, part of the reason would surely be 
that the Communists appeared in the false 
light of liberators of a people struggling for 
freedom. 

No one, not eyen the most isolationist of 
Senators, disputes Indochina’s importance 
to our side. Confusion lies in what to do 
about it, though several schools of thought 
have gradually emerged. 

There is the Secretary of Defense Wilson 
(or whistling-in-the-dark) school, which 
holds that “everything is going along fully 
as well as we expected it to do at this stage.” 
The Secretary has in fact announced that 
“a military victory is both possible and 
probable,” without any direct intervention 
by this country. 

Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen 
returned from a recent trip to the Far East 
with a strong conviction that the free forces 
in the Far East are growing stronger while 
the Communist position is weakening. These 
views are the most puzzling of all. They are 
not shared by the military; they are not 
shared by the French premier, and certainly 
are not supported by press dispatches from 
Indochina, which tell of fierce enemy attacks, 
of far from inconsequential victories, and of 
desertion from the ranks of the loyal Viet- 
namese. 

There is the President Eisenhower-Secre- 
tary Dulles wait-and-see school. This school 
has inspired the Richmond Times Dispatch 
to coin the adjective “Micawberish,” after 
the character in David Copperfield who was 
constantly certain that something will turn 
up. The only something one can imagine 
turning up to solve the Indochina problem 
would be the total collapse of the Moscow 
and Peiping governments. 

This school seems to have had, to date, 
only one definite thought on the situation 
to wit: “There is going to be no involvement 
of this country in war without Congress 
exercising its constitutional right and de- 
claring it.” Speaking for this school, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee, Senator SALTONSTALL, has announced 
that the 200 Air Force technicians who cre- 
ated the furor in February will be brought 
home in June. 7 

As one columnist, writing in the Memphis 
Press Scimitar, has pointed out: “All the 
President’s pledge means is that he has no 
desire for war and thinks he is keeping us 
out. Nobody doubts that. But that is not 
the issue. * * * Eisenhower recognition that 
a declaration of war is a congressional func- 
tion is unlikely to change the result. That 
is not the way modern wars come. Congress 
did not get us into the Korean war. Nor did 
congressional decision put us into World War 
II, the Japanese aggressor did that, and Con- 
gress merely recognized the existing fact.” 

A third school of thought, not quite so 
vocal as the other two, holds that some clear 
thinking on Indochina is urgently called for 
and soon, certainly before the United States 
falls into the bear trap which will unques- 
tionably be set by the Communists at the 
Geneva conference. Blair Bolles, the Toledo 
Blade’s European correspondent, thus sums 
up the situation: 


“The lack of a generally acceptable defini- 
tion of what the Indochinese war is all about 
makes France almost a setup for such a 
Soviet diplomatic game. The Americans and 
the Vietnamese sects and Emperor Bao Dai 
and the French themselves need to confer 
together on the meaning of the war before 
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there can be much hope of settling the 
issue.” 

The Alsop brothers put it more challeng. 
ingly: “the Asian crisis is not the sort of 
thing that should be shoved under the rug.” 

American aid to the French-Vietnan 
forces, in the form of military equipment 
and supplies, now has reached the $1.3 pj). 
lion level, but more critical than dollar aid 
at this point is the need for a clear and firm 
policy which the American people and thei; 
allies can understand. 


Government Moves To Halt Creeping So. 
cialism of TVA, but Taxpayer Gets the 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Government Moves To Halt 
Creeping Socialism of TVA, but Tax- 
payer Gets the Bill.” The article was 
written by an outstanding young Wash- 
ington ‘Teporter, and was published in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Moves To Hatt CREEPING So- 
CIALISM oF TVA, Bur TAXPAYER Gers THE 
Briti—New York Firms Wovutp Ger Gov- 
ERNMENT MONEY FOR PLANT To Suppty AEC 
POWER aT HIGHER RATES, AND THEY’D Own I 


(By Morris Cunningham) 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—Representatives of 
two private power companies moved behind 
closed doors with Government officials here 
this week to figure out what apparently will 
be another cost-plus contract to supply elec- 
tric power to the Government. 

The new contract, like the one that led 
to construction of the big private power 
plant at Joppa, IL, will run into millions 
of dollars and over a period of years no 
doubt will yield the companies acceptable 
profits. 

Dealing with the Government officials are 
representatives of Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southérn Co., both headquar- 
tered in New York City. 

If there is any competitive bidding in con- 
nection withthe contract, it has not been 
announced, 

Apparent purpose of the contract with 
the private companies is to halt the creep- 
ing socialism of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, a Government-owned agency which 
until recent years has been supplying low- 
cost, profitless power to all other Govern- 
ment agencies in the area it serves. 

TAXPAYER BEARS BRUNT 

The actual effect—based upon the record 
to date—will be to increase the cost of power 
consumed by the Government-owned Atomic 
Energy Commission, the world’s biggest 
power consumer. The taxpayer wil! pick up 
the check. 

The record is the one made at the Joppa 
plant. There five private power companies 
formed a new company called Electric Energy, 
Inc., which is now competing and operat- 
ing the plant. The companies are Central 
Dilinois Public Service Co., Illinois Power 
Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., Middle South 
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Utilities, Inc., and Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri. a 
RATES UNCERTAIN 

The plant was built under a cost-plus 
contract with the Government which pro- 
yided for the sale of power to the Atomic 
Energy Commission at rates based upon the 
cost of the plant. 

Since the plant was started the estimated 
cost has advanced from $139 million to $197 
million, according to testimony by AEC offi- 
cials before the House Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Because of the various escalator clauses in 
the contracts, ultimate rates to be charged 
are in @ fluid state and can only be esti- 

ated. 

This week a spokesman for the Atomic 
Energy Commission estimated that when the 
plant finally is completed and a firm rate 
is placed in effect that it will be approxi- 
mately 4.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

This contrasts sharply with the TVA rate 
of 3.69 mills per kilowatt, a figure also sup- 
plied by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


COMPANIES WILL OWN PLANT 


Over an extended period of years the dif- 
ference will mount into millions of dollars, 
at least $5 million a year and possibly more 
as consumption increases. 

The difference will be paid by the taxpayers 
who provide the funds to operate the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Government-owned 
agency that is buying the power. And when 
the contract expires, the companies—not the 
Government—will owm the plant. 

The Bureau of the Budget has refused to 
recommend funds to enable the TVA to 
build the necessary new generating plant. 
Private power companies are being relied 
upon. In this way the creeping socialism 
of the TVA is to be halted. 

Details of hte new contract are scheduled 
to be worked out by Tuesday and are slated 
to be laid before the Senate Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Subcommittee at that 
time. Site of the new plant, acc to 
now general information, will be in the vi- 
cinity of West Memphis, Ark., if the contract 
is accepted by the Government. 


Are We Adequately Guarding One of Our 
Greatest Assets, the Health of the 
Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, we all 
favor economy in Government and look 
for the day when our huge Federal 
budget may be reduced, or at least 
brought into balance. But we must ob- 
serve that there are often some things 
ap the Government cannot afford not 

0. 

The cutbacks in governmental funds 
for Federal grant-in-aid programs un- 
der the Republican leadership last year, 


oe have had their effects in many 
Ss. 


One of our Nation's greatest assets is 
the health of the people. The 1953 cu 
in grants-in-aid have seriously. affec 
public-health programs in many of the 
States. This has been particularly true 
in thos@States which have been unable 
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to immediately assume a heavier burden 
of expenditures. 

I include in the Recorp a summary of 
statements of State health officers on 
the effects of these reductions. This 
was prepared by the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers: 


Summary or STATEMENTS oF STaTE HEALTH 
OFFICERS AS TO THE EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS 
In Feperat. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS FOR 
THE Fiscal YEAR 1954 


This is a compilation of reports by the 
responsible health authorities in the States 
and Territories and is being sent to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and certain other respon- 
sible Federal officials having to do with the 
budgeting, appropriating, and distribution 
of health grants-in-aid. 

An analysis of the statements made by the 
State health officers reflecting the results of 
reductions in grant-in-aid programs for the 
fiscal year 1954 is attached. In order that 
this material might be summarized as briefly 
as possible, codes were used for standard 
programs affected and the degree of intensity 
to which such programs were curtailed. 

It is virtually impossible to summarize in 
narrative form the reductions in the many 
States as a result of these grant-in-aid cuts, 
since no particular pattern was followed, and 
since the needs in the many States for spe- 
cialized public health programs are greatly 
diversified, and the decision as to what cuts 
would be made was based on such needs. 

I. Venereal disease program: It can be 
said, however, that the reduction in the 
venereal disease grant caused the discon- 
tinuance of clinics in 12 States, rapid-treat- 
ment centers in 3 States, and laboratory 
serology tests in 5 States. Such reductions 
will doubtless. result in less case finding, 
treatment, and follow-up of venereal disease 
cases. In addition, in many States the dis- 
tribution of antibiotics to physicians for 
treatment of venerea) disease was discon- 
tinued, No less than 47 States were affectei 
to some degree by the venereal disease grant- 
in-aid reduction, ranging from loss of per- 
sonnel to complete discontinuance of the 
entire program. The Public Health Service 
estimates there are 2 million persons in this 
country who need treatment for syphilis. 
They also estimate that at least 102,000 civil- 
ians acquired syphilis iast year although only 
about 10 percent reported for treatment; 
243,857 cases of gonorrhea were reported last 
year, and actual cases probably were five 
times this number, _ 

IL. Cancer-control program: In many 
States tumor clinics were reduced or discon- 
tinued, which clinics were concentrated on 
the early detection of cancer. In some cases 
the reduction in cancer grants meant the 
elimination of the director of cancer con- 
trol, the discontinuation of tumor registries, 
cancellation of subscriptions for the cancer 
bulletin furnished to physicians, consulta- 
tion, and training of prefessional personnel. 

Ill. Environmental sanitation program: 
Environmental sanitation services, supported 
by the general health grants and water-pol- 
lution grants were severely affected in many 
States. Significantly reduced in many States 
was inspection of water and sewage treatment 
plants, inspection of swimming pools, gar- 
bage collection and disposal plants, discon- 
tinuation of rodent-control programs, and 
severe reduction in the effectiveness of in- 
dustrial hygiene and occupational health 
programs, ranging from discontinuation of 
inspection of hospitals, barber and beauty 
shops, food handlers, beauticians, etc., as well 
as @ reduced program in the inspection of 
schools,-meat markets, and public bulidings, 
and in some cases the inspection of public 
water supplies. In all, some 24 States re- 
ported some degree of reduction in-the sani- 
tation program as a result of the reduced 
Federal grants-in-aid. 
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IV. Tuberculosis-control program: In 
most instances, the reduction in grants-in- 
aid resulted in the discontinuation of mobile 
X-ray units or the curtailment of the opera- 
tion of such units to a fraction of the fiscal 
year; the end result being less case finding, 
reduction in case registries and follow up. 
In some States, commissions set up for the 
consultation and review of cases were discon- 
tinued and in many instances laboratory 
tests for tuberculosis were discontinued. 
Twenty-nine States reported reductions in 
the tuberculosis program ranging from loss 
of personnel to reduction in the number of 
mobile units in operation. 

V. Vital statistics program: In some States 
the vita) statistics program was reduced ex- 
tensively, resulting mostly in loss of person- 
nel. In some cases important statistical re- 
search programs were eliminated. In two 
States verification of birth certificates was 
discontinued. 

VI..Maternal and child-health program: 
MCH program reductions consisted of dis- 
continuing such things as vitamins for un- 
dernourished children, distribution of bio- 
logical and immunization drugs, nutritional 
consultation and services. In one State, 
New York, important research programs in 
the prevention of German measles in preg- 
nant women and other significant research 
was discontinued; diagnosis and consulta- 
tion for children with hearing losses and de- 
ficiencies, epilepsy demonstrations, child- 
health and maternity conferences were also 
discontinued. Although there were fewer 
States that showed a reduction as a result 
of losses of MCH grants, those States which 
did report a reduction were carrying on valu- 
able programs in the field of public health. 

VII. Crippled program: Even fewer States 
reported losses or reductions in programs as 
a result of the cuts in the crippled-children 
grant. One State had to reduce the money 
available for appliances for crippled chil- 
dren, hospitalization, medical and surgical 
care for crippled children and medical and 
hospital care for rheumatic-fever children. 

VIII. Heart-disease program: Those States 
which reported a reduction in the heart- 
disease program as a result of the grant-in- 
aid cuts indicate that the reduction affected 
case finding, followup, heart clinics, dis- 
tribution of heart-disease bulletins to physi- 
cians, training of professional personnel such 
as physicians and distribution of health edu- 
cation material on heart disease. In some 
instances research programs were reduced 
or eliminated. 

IX. Mental-health program: Mental- 
health programs were primarily affected by 
reduction or discontinuation of consultation 
and mental-health clinics brought about pri- 
marily through the loss of professional psy- 
chiatric personnel. 

xX. Dental health program: Some States 
reported reductions in dental health clinics, 
elimination of topical fluoride teams and 
dental corrective services. 

XL Other: In general, most States found 
it necessary to discontinue or reduce the 
training program for all professional person- 
nel. Aid to local health units in unorganized 
public health programs on a county level was 
severely impaired and in many cases com- 
pletely discontinued. 

The distribution of health education ma- 
terial, purchase of films, pamphlets, and 
other matter was reduced. Some States 
found it necessary to reduce the hospital eur- 
vey construction and licensing program by 
eliminating the director or by making the 
position of director part-time and by elimi- 
nating professional personnel, such as archi- 
tects and engineers. In many States it was 


_ necessary to reduce the public health nursing 


staff, and in general, laboratory services were 
curtailed, and professional personnel severe- 
ly reduced. 

XII. Summary: As can be seen from the 
facts presented here, Federal health grant- 
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in-aid reductions have reduced public health 
services throughout the United States. The 
ultimate effects of such reductions are diffi- 
cult to assess at this time. At least the pres- 
ent level of Federal funds should be main- 
tained until the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations has made its re- 
port and recommendations. The reduction 
of Federal health grants at a time when 34 
State legislatures are adjourned for a period 
of 2 years places a burden on essential public 
health services that the States cannot shoul- 
der, and causes the loss of many professional- 
ly trained public health workers and the 
training thus lost is as much or more disas- 
trous than the services. The continued 
growth of our Nation will require more pub- 
lic health services to preserve the Nation's 
greatest asset—the health of its people. 


The Reds Win the First Round in the 
Batt'e Over Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Reds Win the First Round in the 
Battle Over Red China.” The article, 
which was written by R. H. Shackford, 
and comes from Geneva under today’s 
date, was published in the Washington 
News. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Revs WIN THe First ROUND IN THE 
BatTTrLe Over Rep CHINA 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


Geneva, April 27.—The battle over recogni- 
tion of Red China is on here, and the United 
States lost the preliminary round. 

Russia won for Red China a procedural 
position of equality with the United States 
in the Korean phase of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Red China, to be sure, was denied the role 
as one of the rotating chairmen of the con- 
ference. But the compromise accepted to 
keep Red China out of the chairman’s seat 
denied that role to the United States, and 
France, too. 


IMPORTANT TO REDS 


These procedural issues may seem unim- 
portant, in view of the bigger issues at stake 
here, especially the ominous crisis in’ Indo- 
china. In dealing with normal human be- 
ings, they would be unimportant. But the 
Commies have shown over the years that 
such issues are important in the conference 
game they play. 

The Soviet objective here is to advance 
Red China along the path to big-power sta- 
tus. The Russians are willing to take advan- 
tage of the tiniest move in the direction of 
their objective. If they are denied an ad- 
vance, then they demand, as in the case of 
the chairmanship, sacrifices from the West. 


IMPORTANCE DENIED 
The American delegation here claims this 


is not important—and that in any event it . 


was not the issue upon which to force an 
early showdown that might have busted up 
the conference. The claim also is made that 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles pre- 
ferred to avoid procedural duties and devote 
himself to other matters, 
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Those claims are weak against facts and 
history. The chairmanship at such confer- 
ences as these involves no extra work; it only 
means chairman of the day presides and often 
can steer the proceedings in the direction he 
wishes. : 

This question of rotating the chairman- 
ships at international conferences is an inno- 
vation started by the Russians at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. Before World War II it was 
customary for the host nation, if a partici- 
pant, to act as chairman. But at San Fran- 
cisco, the Russians insisted on the big powers 
sharing the chairmanship. 

A snag occurred here when the West pro- 

to continue with the Big Four—the 

United Staies, Russia, Great Britain, and 

France, who were the inviting powers—shar- 

ing the chairmanship. But Russia insisted 

Red China be included, making it the big five. 
COMPROMISE 


The compromise finally adopted will rotate 
the chairmanship among Thailand, Russia, 
and Britain. The Russians claim it was their 
formula. Russia gave up her demand for rais- 
ing Red China to top status; the West lowered 
the United States and France to Red China's 
level. 

The American delegation tried to put the 
emphasis on the denial of the chair to Red 
China. Mr. Dulles had said he wouldn't sit 
in a conference headed by Red China Foreign 
Minister Chou En-Lai. 

But now he has agreed to sit in the confer- 
ence on the same basis as Chou En-Lai. 

The seating arrangement adopted also gives 
both Red China and North Korea—branded 
aggressors by the U. N.—a seat of equality 
with other nations, big and small. 


MOLOTOV SPURNED PARTY 


Russia has shown at the outset that she 
has no intention of accepting inferior status 
for Red China here. French Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault invited Mr. Dulles, Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov and 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden to 
call at his villa last evening for cocktails 
and an informal talk on Indochina. Both 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden arrived—but not 
Molotov. He was said to have claimed he 
hadn't received his invitation in time. But 
no one doubted that he refused to acknowl- 
edge any special position of the Big Four— 
even socially. 

The debate over Red China's position here 
has been going on since the Berlin Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Dulles then explained his agreement 
to call the Geneva Conference by stating 
thay Red China would come here not with 
big power status but as an aggressor to 
account for her sins before the bar of public 
opinion—not even on a status of equality 
with other United Nations who fought in 
Korea. 

Russia has been denouncing that approach 
and insisting that Red China’s role here 
would be on a par with other big powers. 
oo on the first day, Molotov didn’t do too 

y. 


Public Health Grants-in-Aid Amendments 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
committee for the excellent job that 
they have done in carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of President Eisenhower. 


April 27 


On January 18, 1954, he gave his mes. 
sage to the Congress in the field o; 
health and made these remarks: 

The patchwork of complex formulas and 
categorical grants should be simplified ang 
improved. 


He proposed a simplified formula. 

The formula for allocation of funds 
among the States is somewhat compli. 
cated. Only today did I receive wor 
as to the effect it will have upon the 
district which I represent. 

I should like to present to the House 
information contained in a letter re. 
ceived by me, prepared by J. E. Spring. 
meyer, legislative counsel for the State 
of Nevada, in which he states: 

Financing is a key item in this matter. 
At the present time, each program has its 
own allotment formula. Under the tubercy- 
losis control grant formula, for example, 20 
percent of the funds are allotted on the 
basis of population and financial need, 35 
percent on the basis of tuberculosis mor. 
tality, 35.7 percent on the basis of an evalu. 
ation of State program needs, and 9.3 per. 
cent in the form of a basic grant of $7,500 
to each State. Under the mental health 
program, 20 percent of the Federal funds 
are allotted on the basis of population and 
financial need, with 70 percent on the basis 
of emotional and psychiatric disorders con- 
sidered to be directly proportional to the 
population. Thus, an effort was made un- 
der each program to give some weight to 
the extent of the problem associated with 
@ specific disease. 

Under the proposed allotment formulae, 
the special project grants would be made 
on an individual project basis rather than 
on any State-by-State allocation basis, and 
the extension and improvement grant would 
be made on the basis of population only. In 
the case of the support grants, however, 
Federal funds would be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the allotment for- 
mula used in the hospital survey and con- 
struction program. This formula takes into 
account the relative per capita income and 
the relative population of the various States 
with a greater weight being giyen to the 
financial need by a squaring of the per cap- 
ita income factor. The objective of this 
allotment formula is to channel proportion- 
ately larger allotments of Federal funds into 
the States with the lower per capita in- 
come. The result of this formula is that 
the allotment to a very low-income State 
would be between several times that size of 
an allotment to a very high-income State 
with the same population. 

At present, the States are required to 
match each $2 in Federal funds with $1 
from State sources for the general health 
and 5 categorical grants. Under the prfovi- 
sions of H. R. 7397, the matching funds re- 
quired would vary inversely with the aver- 
age per capita income of the State, and 
would range from one-third to two-thirds 
of total expenditures for the proved pro- 
gram. Thus, the lower-income States would 
be required to provide one State dollar to 
match $2 in Federal-grant funds as at pres- 
ent, while the highest-income States would 
provide two State dollars for every Federal- 
grant dollar. This will be helpful to some 
lower-income States which experience 4 
large increase in their Federal allotment, 
but will be injurious to a State like Nevada, 
which has a high per capita income, but 
only a limited amount of funds available. 

It is obvious that Nevada's health pro- 
grams will suffer exceedingly when they will 
receive only 50 cents in Federal money {or 
every State dollar provided by the legislature 
instead of the $2 in Federal money which is 
received at the present time. It appears that 
the objective is to force the States with 4 
high per capita income to carry a greater 
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share of the load for good health services. 
But, even though per capita income in Ne- 
vada is high, it has a population of only 
180,000 people, and they must bear the entire 
purden of the cost of government at all levels, 
State, country, city, and school district. The 
taxable resources are already strained to the 
limit, and the legislature may have no choice 
put to reduce health services in Nevada if 
Federal aid is reduced. 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
public health services, excluding hospital 
construction and Childrens’ Bureau pro- 
grams: 


1954-55 (approximately) 

Approximately $79,000 will be available to 
Nevada under the provisions of H. R. 7397 
(provided, Congress appropriates the $19,- 
460,000 as suggested), but to get it, the Ne- 
vada Legislature will have to provide $158,000 
in State money as compared to the approxi- 
mately $40,000 provided at the present time 
in order.to obtain $77,393. 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
Childrens’ Bureau Services—Maternal and 
child-health program, and crippled children’s 
services: 

1952-53: 
Maternal and child health 
Crippled children’s services..... 


FUE ndacinewe setaipaipeibeaveigtienes 138, 402 
1953-54: 
Maternal and child health 


Under the new act: 
Maternal and child health (ap- 
proximately) 
Crippled children’s services. 


At the present time, approximately $95,000 
of State money is necessary in order to ob- 
tain $138,402—$139,686 in Federal money, 
but under the new act, approximately $175,- 
000 in State money would be necessary in 
order to obtain the same amounts of money, 

It appears that if the new formula was on 
& population and per capita basis it would 
be satisfactory, but the squaring of the per 
ame income percentage is the unfair 
actor. 

Section 2 of H. R. 7397 reads in part as 
follows: 

“Each State shall be entitled to an allot- 
ment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the product of (1) the 
population of the State and (2) the square 
of its allotment percentage (as determined 
under subsection (h)) bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products of all the 
States. * * ® 

“(h) (1) The allotment percentage for 
any State shall be 100 percent less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 
percent as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States.” 

Squaring the allotment percentage as de- 
termined by subsection (h) produces a slid- 
ing, weighted factor that results in a very 
heavy loss of Federal aid in Nevada, which 
has a high per capita income. It appears 
that some provision should be made in H. R. 
7397 to alleviate the loss, in this State of 
small population that has such difficulty in 
finding total available funds to finance all 
levels of government. 
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It appears that the new formula ts de- 
signed to unfairly increase aid to the States 
with a low per capita income; the benefits 
of Federal aid increase too greatly and too 
rapidly as the per capital income goes down, 
It should be noted that the State of Nevada 
is not participating in a number of Federal 
matching grant-in-aid programs, because 
the Nevada legislature has not been able to 
find the necessary State money for matching 
purposes, 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, while the re- 
vised and simplified formula seems to 
solve the problem presented by the 
patchwork of complex formulas hereto- 
fore, it will in certain instances work a 
hardship upon certain States involved; 
namely, those with a small population, 
where there is difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient funds to finance all levels of gov- 
ernment. I therefore am restrained to 
oppose the adoption of this formula until 
the development of a more equitable sys- 
tem of Federal assistance for States with 
small as well as large populations, 


Centenary Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp an editorial that 
will be read 100 years from now. It will 
be part of a “time capsule” not to be 
opened until the people who are living 
in 2054, break the seal and read what we 
were writing as we thought of them. 

Editorials from the various denomina- 
tions, resting side by side for a century, 
and then brought to light and life again 
as truly as we would read the messages 
of 1854 to us. 

We will have no way of knowing how 
history will judge us. 

The people of 2054 will smile at some 
of our ways, and wonder how we could be 
so blind about so many problems that 
they will have solved. 

Of course they will have new problems 
of their own, because the fate and the 
virtue of man is that he will always walk 
forward into the unknown, seeking 
eternity. 

As he looks back for a moment toward 
us, I believe he will find some encourage- 
ment. 

For in this editorial, and others, in the 
“time capsule” he will find that we were 
striving for that common area of under- 
standing where all the rich variety of 
our faiths, our personalities, and our 
works forms a living tapestry of human 
progress. 

In the American way that unites us. 

We may be only half way through—in 
fact as well as time—the convulsions of 
this revolutionary century. 

Society in 2054 will be much different 
in its externals, from life in 1954. But 
in its spirit it will be as close to us as 
the eyes that read the “time capsule” 
a century from now. 
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The Pilot, voice of the multitude of 
Catholic communicants in the arch- 
diocese of Boston has been invited to 
contribute copies to be sealed in the cap- 
sule celebrating the centenary of the 
Washington Street Baptist Church in 
Lynn, Mass. 

A fine and generous testimony to re- 
legious fellowship that works both ways. 
I bring you a recent editorial from the 
Pilot appropriate to the occasion—an 
editorial that will also be read 100 years 
from now: 

CENTENARY SALUTE 

A hundred years is a long time in the life 
of any American community. Certainly the 
last century has seen a world transformed 
in such a way that we recognize, in the 
year 1954, as commonplace, operations of 
every sort which our ancestors could not 
have imagined possible. The conquest of 
space, the marvels of communication, the 
advances in knowledge, the growth of sci- 
ence—where would one begin to enumerate 
the change these last 10 decades have wit- 
nessed? When we pause to think about it 
there is no reason either why the century 
ahead may not have its equal share of sur- 
prises in the normal advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

These thoughts occur to us as we are 
invited with this issue of the Pilot to con- 
tribute several copies to be included in a 
so-called time capsule, to be opened 100 
years hence, which will be sealed this month 
as of the celebration of the centenary 
of the Washington Street Baptist Church 
in Lynn. The idea is to contain within the 
capsule as many reflections of the life of 
these times as possible and we are happy 
to be able to speak, in a sense, to the people 
of this future day of the life of the Catholic 
Church in our times which they will find 
reflected in its pages. : 

For the church, of course,’100 years is 
merely as & day and we can be sure that 
the same realities that occupy our atten- 
tions today will be, in the flavor of later 
times, giving hope and inspiration in the 
century ahead. Even while the scenery 
changes and in one direction or another men 
seem to advance, the spiritual values on 
which our ultimate destiny depends remain 
everywhere constant. A resolute faith in 
the truth of revelation, a firm hope in the 
promises of Christ, and a life expanding in 
the love of God and man—these must stand 
as the key to success in every generation 
and in whatever century. 


“M” Is for Murder Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
science of the world is shocked by the 
public revelation that the Soviets are 
using murder as an instrument of state 
policy. Although we are startled, we 
need not be surprised. Murder, mostly 
of the mass variety, has long been an in- 
strument of the Soviet. I suppose the 
mind is better able to grasp a single 
planned murder, than it is able to com- 
prehend genocide. In any event, the 
most recent desertion of Soviet agents, 
dispatched to Berlin on a murder mis- 
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sion, is a grim reminder of the nature of. 
the enemy. 

It is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of the 3 Soviet agents who defected 
to the West is a captain in the Russian 
secret police; the other 2 are veteran 
East German Communists. According 
to their own statements, they had been 
assigned to murder a man named Okolo- 
vich, a member of the anti-Soviet organ- 
ization NTS in Frankfurt, West Ger- 


many. 

Capt. Nikolai E. Khokhlov, 32, told au- 
thorities in the West that only a fervent 
plea by his wife dissuaded him from car- 
rying out the killing. Mrs. Khokhlov 
remains in Moscow, together with their 
21-month-old son and her 14-year-old 
sister. 

According to Khokhlov, he and his fel- 
low agents received special training in 
Moscow. He revealed that they were 
equipped with specially silenced electri- 
cally fired pistols and devices that fire 
lead pellets containing cyanide poison 
from a dummy cigarette case. The 
equipment has been turned over to the 
western police, and photographs of it 
have appeared in the American press. 

Back in February Khokhlov and his 
companions slipped into West Germany 
from Switzerland, and Khokhlov imme- 
diately gave himself up. Then followed 
an interesting series of meetings until 
finally all three asked for protective 
custody. American intelligence agents, 
after checking the story, say they are 
satisfied with the accuracy of it. 

With that Soviet murder assignment 
before us, Mr. Speaker, let us consider a 
Soviet kidnaping. On April 13, 1954, Dr. 
Alexander Trushnovich, leader of the 
NTS, an organization of exiled Rus- 
sians, was kidnaped by hired Soviet 
agents. It should be noted that Dr. 
Trushnovich’s “crime” was that he was 
the head of a humanitarian welfare 
committee. Several prior attempts had 
been made to kidnap or assassinate him. 
Before he was kidnaped on April 13 Dr. 
Trushnovich was brutally beaten. He 
was a marked man by the Soviets because 
he headed a Russian refugee group 
which assisted those who had made their 
way out of the prison camp that is Rus- 
sia and into the freedom of the West. 

Certainly the free world powers can- 
not stand by and allow such inhumane 
action by Soviet agents to pass without 
condemnation. Our Government and 
the United Nations ought to protest this 
kidnaping with all their strength, and 
their protest should be coupled with the 
demand that Dr. Trushnovich be re- 
turned in safety to the West. 

Now to proceed just a bit further, Mr. 
Speaker, let us consider the case of the 
topflight Russian diplomat, assigned to 
Australia, who most recently sought po- 
litical asylum in that country. He has 
revealed to Australian authorities valu- 
eble details on the Soviet espionage 
rings working in that continent and 
elsewhere. ; 

These recent developments strongly 
indicate that there is plenty of trouble 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is only too 
apparent to those who wish to evaluate 
these events that, since the liquidation 
of Beria, there is a serious break in the 
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ranks of the Soviet spy corps. From 
these surface cases, we can assume that 
intrigue is seething inside Russia and in 
several captive states. We are also well 
justified in the assumption that condi- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain must be 
intolerable when men of the rank of 
recent defectors are making the final 
break. These men are risking their lives 
in coming over to the West, and their 
dear ones, left behind in Russia, are now 
in jeopardy. Imagine what a turmoil 
their consciences must be in when they 
had to make a decision to risk all to be 
free of the dread mission of murder. 

After this brief review, I want to pose 
several questions:- Are our intelligence 
people making the best possible evalu- 
ation of all this evidence of Soviet de- 
fection? Are these evaluations being 
translated into top official United States 
policy? Are we closely comparing notes 
in these matters with top intelligence 
people and policymakers of friendly al- 
lied governments? Iam just wondering, 
Mr. Speaker, wondering out loud, because 
I, for one, do not think that it makes 
much sense when we have evidence of 
such internal difficulties inside the Rus- 
sian orbit for us to be easing trade re- 
strictions which have the effect of taking 
the Kremlin off the hook. If we are 
making the most and the best use of all 
this evidence of Russian defections, then 
we will not tolerate even serious discus- 
sion of armistice by partition in Indo- 
china. How are we playing all this on 
the Voice of America? Are the anti- 
Communist millions of the Soviet satel- 
lite states being told all these things from 
the outside? 

Mr. Speaker, these are important days, 
eventful days. May God grant us the 
wisdom and the courage to make the 
most of the opportunities presented to 
us. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur. 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.59 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 59 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at. the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to , and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 


tions are offered for sale to the public by the «— 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Clearing Transport Roadblocks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a very instructive and interesting ad- 
dress entitled “Clearing Transport Road- 
blocks,” delivered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
the transportation luncheon held at the 
Hotel Statler, during the 42d annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at Washington, 
D. C., on April 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLEARING TRANSPORT ROADBLOCKS 


(By Hon. JoHN W. Bricker, United States 
Senator from Ohio, chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce) 


It is a real pleasure to be here in the com- 
pany of a group so well informed on trans- 
portation problems. I cannot recall any 
meeting more broadly representative of all 
the varied transportation interests than this 
meeting here today. 

The general theme of this luncheon, Clear- 
ing Transport Roadblocks, was aptly chosen 
by Mr. Harold Hammond and his assoviates 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The Congress is now trying to remove some 
of those roadblocks. To do a creditable job 
we need the advice and assistance of the 
groups represented here—transportation 
users, transportation executives, and the 
heads of transport regulatory agencies. 

At the outset we should recognize that 
the removal of transportation roadblocks is 
work that will never be completed. By its 
very nature, transportation must be regu- 
lated in the public interest. In addition, 
Federal promotion of transportation is often 
necessary. But no matter how wise regula- 
tory and promotional policies. may be at 
their inception, they are soon or later turned 
into roadblocks by the dynamic character of 
the American free-enterprise system. Equip- 
ment changes. Competition changes. The 
preference of transportation users are con- 
stantly changing in unpredictable fashion. 

Since regulatory and promotional policies 
inevitably produce transport roadblocks, 
Congress should remove them before they 
become serious, Only by promptly removing 
such impediments can the Congress hope to 
preserve the inherent advantages of each 
mode of transportation. The penalty for not 
clearing transport roadblocks is a transpor- 
tation crisis leading, first, to nationalization 
of one segment of the industry and even- 
tually to socialization of the whole trans- 
port system, 7 

Long ago transportation experts pointed 
to oppressive and discriminatory regulation 
of surface transportation, Unfortunately, 
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Congress was slow in responding. The pres- 
ent financial plight of the railroads is one 
result. However, a thorough investigation 
of domestic land and water transportation 
was launched in 1949. Senator JoHNson of 
Colorado was then the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and ‘Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. I am very sorry that he will not be 
with us next year. We shall greatly miss 
his wise counsel on the measures inspired by 
the investigation begun during his chair- 
manship of the committee. 

There is no impending crisis in air trans- 
portation. But I agreed with Senator Mc- 
Carran of Nevada that it is better to review 
basic legislation before it breaks down rather 
than after. Accordingly, on April 6, we began 
hearings on Senator McCarran’s comprehen- 
sive revision of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
S. 2647. Because of the importance of this 
measure, hearings are being held before the 
full committee. We ao not expect to com- 
plete action on the McCarran bill in this 
Congress. We do hope to build a very com- 
plete record that will facilitate the passage 
of legislation next year. Even though the 
need to rewrite the Civil Aeronautics Act is 
not acute, I believe that it should be mod- 
ernized now to insure that American civil 
aviation will continue to lead the world in 
safety, efficiency, economy, and service. 

One particularly senseless roadblock has 
been the inability of the railroads to aban- 
don highly unprofitable services in intra- 
state commerce. Our committee has report- 
ed favorably to the Senate a bill (S. 281) 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to authorize the discontinuance 
of intrastate services that represent an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce. The 
Commission already has similar authority 
with respect to intrastate rates but not as to 
passenger, freight, and station services. Be- 
cause of local pride, State commissions have 
compelled railroads to operate passenger 
trains that carry more operating crew than 
passengers. The surden on interstate com- 
merce is obvious. 

Another transportation roadblock has been 
the great time lag between increases in car- 
rier costs and compensating rate adjust- 
ments. Our committee has reported to the 
Senate S. 1461, which is intended to expedite 
the handling of general rate increases be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In some instances more than a year has 
passed between the filing of a petition for a 
general rate increase and the final decision of 
the Commission. S. 1461 directs the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant in- 
terim rate relief occasioned by increases in 
wage and material costs but without preju- 
dice to final Commission action on the peti- 
tion for a general rate increase. 

It has been estimated that ICC delay in 
authorizing rate increases has cost the rail- 
roads more than $1 billion in revenue during 
the past 7 years. It is impossible for the 
railroads to absorb future wage and mate- 
rial price spirals to the extent that they have 
in the past. Railroad earnings during the 
6 postwar years ending in 1952 averaged only 
3.6 percent a year on their depreciated in- 
vestment. It is encouraging, however, to 
find a widespread concern about the rail- 
roads’ financial condition, even among groups 
that stand to benefit temporarily from de- 
pressed freight rates. For example, the need 
to expedite rate decisions has been recog- 
nized by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, by the National Industrial Traffic 


League, a nationwide shippers’ organization, 
and by the National Grange. 

Another major transportation roadblock 
has been the inability of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to oRtain adequate ap- 
propriations from Congress. The Commis- 
sion has many less employees today than 
it had 10 years ago. It is trying valiantly 
to handle an increasing workload with a 
steadily diminishing work force. It may well 
be that carriers by rail, highway, waterway, 
and pipeline are overregulated. I think that 
is so. Too much legislation, and hence too 
much of the Commission’s work, is based 
on the regulation of monopolies long since 
destroyed by the competition of new modes 
of transportation. But until the Congress 
relieves the Commission of its unnecessary 
work, failure to appropriate adequate funds 
hurts carriers, shippers, and the general 
public. 

To further bolster the financial position 
of common carriers, the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is con- 
sidering two bills dealing with contracts 
between the Government and common car- 
riers of passengers and freight. 5S. 906 es- 
tablishes the finality of contracts agreed 
to by the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Administrator 
of General Services. In addition, S. 904 pro- 
vides for standard rates on household goods 
shipped by the United States Government 
for its employees. At the present time the 
Government negotiates for rates below those 
published by the ICC. 

No consideration of transportation facil- 
ities or problems would be complete with- 
out some reference to the Merchant Marine 
and its troubles. This is an extremely com- 
plex question, to which our committee's 
Water Transportation Subcommittee, under 
Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, has /.een 
devoting a great deal of attention. 

We have too many old, noncompetitive 
vessels, and far too many cargoes, financed 
by American dollars, moving in foreign bot- 
toms. We must modernize the American 
merchant fleet and keep vital shipbuilding 
facilities from complete collapse. 

An administration program is promised 
for next year. That’s fine—but next year 
may be too late to save our shipyards. We 
must begin some ship construction now. 

Defense officials agree that we need large, 
modern tankers, in quantity. The Senate 
has done its part to advance the pending 
legislation. If the special-type vessels M. S. 
T. S. is requesting are not available else- 
where, we should build them. In addition, 
modern passenger ships are essential for 
defense. All these projects should have the 
necessary backing to assure them priority 
in the remaining weeks of the session. Our 
committtee will do all it can to assure such 
priority. 

I could continue at length in discussing 
particular roadblocks created by discrimina- 
tory and outmoded regulation. It might be 
more helpful, however, for me to indicate 
briefly the general approach of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee to this 
problem. 


The wide range of conflicting opinion on 
the ills of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem and of the remedies prescribed leads our 
committee to the conclusion that there is 
no single panacea for the ailment. And yet, 
despite the fierce competition between the 
various segments of the industry, the prob- 
lems experienced by each differ not by type 
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of carrier, as one might think, but rather by 
the sort of carriage service provided. Of all 
the conclusions we have reached in our re- 
cent studies, there is none more important, 
in my judgment, than the fact that the ills 
of the transportation industry of our Nation 
go across the board. The symptoms may 
vary in intensity, but they affect every regu- 
lated carrier. What may be crippling to one 
carrier is as yet but an annoyance to an- 
other, but the problems are identical. 

We have also learned that the ills of each 
segment of the industry varied with the de- 
gree of Federal regulation under which each 
operated. It is perhaps a bitter commentary 
that the protecting arm of Federal regula- 
tion is bent in a stranglehold on many of 
the great carriers of the Nation. 

The first and guiding principle of national 
transportation policy should be, simply, that 
all transportation should be regulated to the 
extent required in the public interest—and 
no more. Some have called this principle 
the “minimum” rule. Advocates for partic- 
ular segments of the industry are quick to 
establish that the public interest to which 
the rule refers coincides exactly with the 
interest of their type of transportation, and 
that, therefore, regulatory restrictions on 
their competitors must be either retained or 
established. These others are equally vocal 
in an effort to show that there is, after all, 
no public interest in the suffocating re- 
striction under which they labor. It is safe 
to. assume that the truth lies somewhere 
between these two views. 

I know I need not set out in detail the 
dependence of our national economy on the 
transportation industry. Our commerce 
moves on the rails, the highways, the air- 
ways, and the waterways of the Nation. As 
one student of transportation put it, in dis- 
cussing production of defense items—“Until 
the gun has been delivered, it hasn’t been 
produced.” 

The public interest, then, is the product 
of a complex equation. I am inclined to 
believe that the framers of our earlier Fed- 
eral regulation tended to treat the interests 
of the shipping public as identical with the 
general public interest. The interest of the 
shipper in transportation is a factor in the 
determination of the public interest, but, 
as I have attempted to show, it is just as 
certainly not the only factor. The public 
interest includes, too, the interest of the car- 
riers and the thousands of investors, but it 
does not necessarily follow that whatever 
measure is in the best interest of a particular 
carrier is in the public interest. 

Federal promotional activities in transpor- 
tation also require corrective action. The 
Federal Government has traditionally en- 
couraged and protected newcomers to the 
transportation field, in order that they may 
not be crushed in infancy by strong and 
well-established competitors. 

That protection takes two forms. First, 
new carriers are frequently subjected to 
much less onerous regulation than those 
already in the field. Second, new carriers 
may be granted, directly or indirectly, some 
form of Federal subsidy. The classic ex- 
ample of Federal subsidy is, of course, the 
air carrier, although others certainly exist. 
The railroads were initially subsidized, there 
is a substantial element of subsidy in our 
inland waterway transportation system, and 
there are some who claim that elements of 
the motor-carrier industry are subsidized 
through highway construction. Let me make 
it clear that I do not regard Federal subsidy 
as an evil in itself. I do contend that a 
hidden subsidy is, as a matter of public 
policy, indefensible, and a subsidy which 
ceases to be justified as soundly in the public 
interest should be promptiy cut off. 

The poor financial condition of any trans- 
portation group is the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government only when such financial 
weakness results from Government action. 
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If regulation were fair and impartial, if taxes 
Were not so high as to discourage private 
investment, and if the Government’s promo- 
tional activities did not give certain carriers 
an unfair competitive advantage, we would 
not be concerned today with distortions in 
the transportation picture. We could be 
sure that the inherent advantages of vari- 
ous modes of transportation were being de- 
termined by consumer preferences and re- 
flected in their competitive positions. Such 
is not the case today. Federal taxation is at 
a confiscatory level. Regulation of trans- 
portation is not impartial. Promotional ac- 
tivities are discriminatory. So long as these 
conditions exist, Congress must be concerned 
with the future of all forms of transporta- 
tion, for it can never be sure that the weak- 
est link is not in fact the most essential. 

When Government formulates transpor- 
tation policy with a view toward creating 
what it deems to be an ideal or a well-bal- 
anced transportation plant, grave dangers 
are likely to result. No man or group of men 
is endowed with the wisdom to judge how 
many miles of railway or how many thou- 
sands of trucks will be required 10 years 
from now to meet the Nation's military and 
civilian needs, Had that economic philoso- 
phy prevailed in the past, the United States 
might still be riding on wagon wheels. If 
consumer preferences decree that we shall 
have half as many trains or twice as many 
trucks, or vice versa, I shall not object. In- 
sofar as defense requirements are concerned, 
we have always supported the military on 
an industrial base, developed for the most 
part by a system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. The results of the past more than 
justify our faith in the same policy for the 
future. 

You and I inherited from freceding gen- 
erations the most magnificent industrial 
plant and transportation network in the 
history of the world. It has been our privi- 
lege and our right as freemen to add, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the store of capital we in- 
herited. As a result, the average American 
worker needs an investment in plant and 
equipment in excess of $8,000 to maintain 
his job and his pay. Our incomparable 
productivity is due far less to the bounty of 
nature than to the voluntary processes of 
capital accumulation. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that every factory, every truck, 
every locomotive, and every piece of indus- 
trial machinery will some day have to be re- 
placed. Socialism and printing-press money 
have never yet succeeded in reproducing the 
capital required for an expanding economy. 
The experience of other nations in various 
degrees of socialistic experiment proves al- 
most conclusively that they cannot. 

Nothing is more difficult and more essen- 
tial than that business subordinate artificial 
competitive advantages to the welfare of 
the entire industry and the general public. 
This is particularly true in transportation. 
Archaic regulation and unsound promotional 
activities have naturally created powerful 
vested interests. Too many beneficiaries of 
Government favoritism and subsidy tend to 
think in terms of “after me, the deluge.” 
The far-sighted transportation executive, on 
the other hand, knows that threats to other 
segments of the industry are of vital concern 
to him. In recommending legislation to the 
Congress, he should have uppermost in his 
mind the principle “united we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

In this connection, I hope you will bear 
in mind a prophetic warning made 76 years 
ago on the floor of the United States Senate. 
Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, 
spoke of the railroads at a time when Federal 
regulation was a burning political issue. 
Nine years before the enactment of the act 
of 1887, Senator Hill said: 

“But sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
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sand agencies which can regulate, restra; 
and control them; but there is a corporatio; 
we may all well dread. That corporation ts 
the Federal Government. From the a 5 
sions of this corporation there can be p, 
safety, if it is allowed to go beyond thy 
defined limits of its power. I dread nothin 
s0 much as the exercise of ungranted ang 
doubtful powers by this Government. 1; ;. 
in my opinion the danger of dangers to the 
future of this country. Let us be sure y 
keep it always within its limits. If this 
great, ambitious, ever-growing corporatio, 
becomes oppressive, who shall check it? 

it becomes wayward, who shall c: 1 it 
If it becomes unjust, who shall trust it? 4s 
sentinels on the country’s watchtower, Sena. 
tors, I beseech you—watch and guard with 
sleepless dread that corporation which can 
make all property and rights, all States ang 
people, and all liberty and hope it y 
things in an hour, and its victims fore, 


Passover Message by Rabbi Norman Sulit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a Pass. 
over message by Rabbi Norman Salit, 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America. These inspiring words carry 
a timely message of promise and hope 
for world peace and liberty, and were 
prepared for dissemination throughout 
the world over the facilities of the Voice 
of America. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PASSOVER: CHALLENGE AND PROMISE 


(Delivered by Dr. Norman Salit, president, 
Synagogue Council of America) 


Passover is an ancient festival, perhaps 
3,500 years old; yet, the passage of milennia 
has not dimmed its vitality. Its advent on 
April 17 next brings a timely, an imperative, 
and a hopeful message to the world today. 
That message is one of freedom—of man's ir- 
repressible yearning for liberty, of the 
tyrant’s inability to crush that desire, an 
of the nature of real freedom. 

Passover’s message is timely because the 
moral sights of mankind, only 50 years ago, 
seemingly fastened on principles strongly 
and beautifully expressed in the Declar 
of Independence and the Constitution of th 
United States of America, seem to have 
shifted, in many countries and even in parts 
of our Own. What was so rece! 
enced as the cornerstone of the g« 
namely, the freedom of the individ 


to have dominion over his property—h 
comely largely into disrepute. Man 
pears, distrusts himself; in doing so, he 
nies God. That is the ultimate meaning of 
the oft-repeated phrase, In recent years, that 
all over the world the lights are going out. 
The light of liberty, the light of self-reliance, 
the light of faith in the Kingdom of the 
Almighty—these arg the lights that were 
sailed, that one after one, in place after p 
were snuffed out, that gleam less brighty 
and more fitfully, even in our country today. 
Against this darkening scene, in this self- 
doubting and melancholy hour, the sum- 
mons of Passover comes as a clarion ca 
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“Liberty is everything,” it - proclaims. 
“Rather starve in the desert as freemen than 
cluster about the fieshpots of Egypt as 
slaves.” That was the spirit of the exodus— 
a determined forsaking of security and serf- 
dom for adventure, hardship, and liberty. 
The ancient Israelites had no illusions about 
the consequences of their choice. They 
turned their backs on so-called civilization— 
on the temples and palaces and the fertility 
and food of the Nile; they turned their faces 
toward the barrenness, the asperities, the 
dangers and the challenges of the wilder- 
ness. There was no moral weakness in that 
epic decision, @ decision which changed the 
course of history. There was no physical 
weakness in their indomitable march into 
the sea rather than yield to the horses and 
chariots and armed might of the tyrant. At 
times, it is true, there were doubting spirits 
who raised quavering voices and counseled 
return to safety and slavery—but those 
voices were in the minority, and did not pre- 
vail. Their whining only marked in greater 
contrast the resoluteness of the majority. 
The people as a whole had faith in them- 
selves, in their future, in their divinely in- 
spired leader, Moses—all of which means 
they had faith in God. 


Is there any message the world needs more 
today than this message of Passover? Is 
there any other spirit more calculated to 
brighten the flickering lights and rekindle 
the extinguished torches? Is there any 
word more timely than this emphasis on the 
utter integrity of the human spirit, the in- 
dispensability of liberty in human life, the 
dominion of God in the affairs of men? 


Passover proclaims also—and this is its 
message of hope—that in the long run, the 
tyrant is weaker than his victims. If history 
has any meaning, it is that. From Pharaoh 
to Hitler, the despot’s success, brief or ex- 
tended, has been temporary. Liberty, like 
truth, crushed to earth, will rise again—for 
the simple reason that liberty and truth are 
the same; they are obverse sides of the same 
coin; they are the indispensable climate for 
the free soul of man. The color of tyranny 
changes—brown shirts 20 years ago, red flags 
today; the methods of tryranny are always 
the same, and so is its end. 

The tragedy of human history is that this 
truth has had to be proved on so many oc- 
casions, that the warning signs of the des- 
pot’s ambitions have been so casually dis- 
missed. The sensible man would not dream 
of listening to the rattles of a snake and 
standing unmoved—yet how frequently does 
history tell us of peoples who have done just 
that, disregarding the ugly warnings and 
then finding themselves in the serpent’s 
coils. All slaveries are temporary; but so 
many of them, with their misery and blood- 
shed and setbacks of civilization, are unnec- 
essary. This is the imperative note of Pass- 
over. Be on your guard. Bestir yourselves. 
Take action. At stake is your freedom. 
Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty— 
in Europe or Asia or America, abroad or at 
home. 

And, lastly, what is the liberty stressed in 
this message? It is not the liberty of license, 
of free-wheeling through the world or society 
without consideration of the rights of others. 
It is the liberty which crowned the miracle 
of the Exodus, the liberty which sealed the 
transformation of Egypt’s slaves into a free 
people, the liberty which came to full flower 
at the foot of Mount Sinai—the liberty of 
law. Writers are fond of saying that it was 
ancient Rome which gave the world law. 
Rome did—but long before that, so had 
Israel, in the basic law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, accepted at Sinai, and in the 
expanded law of the Five Books of Moses. 
That law commanded love for one’s neighbor, 
care for the poor, consideration for one’s em- 
ployee, discouragement of slavery. That was 
law founded, not on a feeling of scorn for 
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other men but on a deep sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The essence of that law is that 
there is no hierarchy of peoples, that all men 
have the same rights under a universal God. 
The very concept of the chosen people in 
the Bibie is that Israel was selected to preach 
to the world that there is no chosen people. 
This law teaches that life is not lived in a 
vacuum, but that it rests upon a moral 
foundation. Without this type of law, says 
the Passover story, there can be no true lib- 
erty. That is to say: You cannot be free if 
your neighbor is not free. 

This great message cannot be repeated too 
often or too strongly. It goes to the very 
heart of the world’s ills today, to the future 
of civilization, of human life itself on this 
distraught planet. Each succeeding day, 
without mounting incredible accounts of 
man’s fantastic progress in his ability to 
destroy himself, gives this message literally 
vital import. Are the peoples of the world 
ready to declare that all men shall be free? 
Is the threat of aggression, of subversion, 
of domination, to be abolished, so that the 
power of the atom may be used to enrich 
human life rather than blot it out? Man 
must destroy war, or war will destroy man. 
Which alternative will men choose? Will 
they continue to careen heedlessly and crazily 
down the feckless road to global annihila- 
tion, or will they heed that same law, which 
proclaims in Deuteronomy: “I have set be- 
fore thee life and death, the blessing and 
the course; therefore choose life, that thou 
mayest live, thou and thy seed”? 

Man's choice will be determined by his 
reaction to the challenge and the promise of 
the Passover message of freedom, for free- 
dom is life, and enslavement is death—in- 
tellectually, spiritually, and physically. As 
Americans, our tradition points in one direc- 
tion—the direction inscribed on our Liberty 
Bell in words again taken from that law: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” America’s first 
task is to establish liberty completely at 
home. But after that her task is to per- 
suade the peoples of the world to establish 
liberty everywhere else. That way lies peace 
and achievement—the true humanity that 
approaches divinity. God grant that we 
accept the challengv, and fulfill the promise. 


Everybody Talks About Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, among the outstanding newspaper- 
men from over the Nation who attended 
the recent meeting in Washington of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
was Mr. Mason Walsh, an editorial ex- 
ecutive of the Daily Times-Herald, of 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Walsh, as befits a good Texas 
newspaperman, kept his ears open for 
talk about Texas while he was in Wash- 
ington. On his return to Dallas, he 
wrote a front-page column for the Times- 
Herald which entertainingly and effec- 
tively makes the point that the eyes of 
the Nation are on Texas. 

Because of its significance to persons 
not so fortunate as to live in Texas, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Walsh’s 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Get out of Texas. 

Get out, that is, if you're interested in 
finding where most of the Texas talk comes 
from. 

A couple of times a year, newspapermen’s 
gatherings take me to other sections of the 
United States. Just back from such a trip, 
I'm more convinced than ever that the big- 
gest Texas boosters come not from this 
State, but from the other 47, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They just can't help 
talking Texas. 

Driving along in Washington, D. C., last 
week with several :non-Texas newspaper- 
men, we passed the Washington Monument. 
“There’s the second highest monument in 
the United States,” a fellow from Cleveland 
remarked. “Where's the highest one?” asked 
@ Missourian. “In Texas, of course, near 
Houston,” the Clevelander said. The other 
non-Texan, a Pennsylvania newspaperman, 
turned to me. “That’s the way with you 
people in Texas,” he said accusingly. “Al- 
ways bragging.” And I hadn't said a word. 

Then there was the Oklahoma editor, 
who, with his wife, sat across the table from 
me at a dinner given by Bascom Timmons, 
chief of the Times-Herald Washington bu- 
reau. Learning through the introductions 
that the couple were from Oklahoma, I com- 
mented: “Nice that we're sitting together. 
After all, we’re neighbors.” The lady smiled. 
“I guess so,” she said. “I come to Dallas 
often to shop in your wonderful stores. I 
like Texas all right. But,” she said impishly, 
“why do you Texans always brag so much?” 
And I hadn't said a word about Texas. 

“How far is it from E] Paso to Texarkana?” 
asked a New Yorker at a get-together in 
Manhattan. Before I could answer a West 
Virginian in the group provided the correct 
answer. ‘“What’s so remarkable about that?” 
some other non-Texan said. “Nothing,” 
said a second New Yorker dourly. “Big- 
ness isn’t important, after all.” “That,” 
came back the first New Yorker gleefully, “is 
what I always say about little old New York.” 
I hadn't said a word. 

An Arizona couple I met in New York 
told me proudly “We're both from Texas,” 
“It’s not that we aren’t fond of Arizona,” 
the wife added, “but after all, I came from 
Waxahachie.” Then there was the New York 
newspaperman named after a Texas patriot, 
although he’d never set foot himself in the 
State. And a Chicagoan at one gathering 
volunteered statistics on Texas, shouting me 
down when I protested that some of the 
figures sounded too high. “Texas is the big- 
gest, best State in the Union,” he told me 
firmly. “Were you ever there?” I asked. 
“No,” he admitted, “but I love it anyhow.” 

“Ooooh,” commented somebody at the edge 
of the group, “how you Texans do brag.” 

Something needs to be done about it. It’s 
gotten to where everybody talks about Texas 
except Texans. 

Apparently, we don’t reed to. 


Trends in Public Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
hitherto, on April 19, placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp part I of a distin- 
guished address delivered by Mr. Claude 
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Bowers before the Woman’s National 

Democratic Club on April 5, 1954. I ask 

unanimous consent to complete the rec- 

ord by having printed in the Appendix 
part It of his address. 

There being no objection, part II of 
the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Appress sr Hon. Ciaupe Bowers BEFORE 
Woman’s NaTIonaL DEMOCRATIC CLuUsB, 
Aprit 5, 1954—Part II 

vir 


And now, after a century and a half, the 
old Hamiltonians are back again, fying 
the Federalist flag of special priviliges for 
the few, and trying, through terrorism, to 
intimidate liberals and Democrats into si- 
lence—the Fascist technique. 

Unable to face the people on their record, 
they fall back on the old Federalist strategy 
in the days of Hamilton, and adopt the 
Fascist method in a silly attempt to smear 
20 glorious years of Democratic administra- 
tion as years of treason. 

They are afraid, specifically, to attack the 
measures of these administrations; they are 
afraid to base their campaign on achieve- 
ments of their own—there are so few in the 
interest of the people. 

And so, taking their cue from Mein Kampf 
that victories may be won by the propaga- 
tion of lies if persistently repeated, they 
propose to create an atmosphere of fear and 
hysteria in which the mind and judgment 
cease to function. 

Remember, it was hysteria and big busi- 
ness that raised Hitler to power; it was 
hysteria and big business that held him 
there until he was ready to fare forth in an 
attempt to impose a Fascist tyranny on 
mankind. That is the reason that some of 
us are less concerned over creeping socialism 
than over galloping fascism. 

For never since 1800 have democratic proc- 
esses been the object of open sneers and at- 
tacks as they are today. We find men deny- 
ing with scorn that we are a democracy. A 
republic, yes; a democracy, no. Not a democ- 
racy with the will of the people. Why the 
American boys now sleeping on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia were told by us that 
they were fighting for democracy and against 
fascism and communism, and I do not like 
to think that these boys went to their death 
with a lie upon our lips. 

Recently I was shocked when a distin- 
guished person with a wide audience wrote 
that the “democracies since the French 
Revolution have put liberty above God,” and 
this astounding antidemocratic statement 
was given wide circulation in newspapers 
with a pro-Fascist slant. It is time for us to 
face the fact that behind the hysteria that 
has been worked up by demagogs, is a delib- 
erate plan to rob the people of their civil 
rights and discredit our democratic system. 

I have heard it said that out of the mouth 
of babes we often learn what their elders are 
saying. Not long ago a young Republican 
leader in Washington announced his dis- 
covery that the people are not fit to rule; 
that democracy is a mockery; that govern- 
ment should be turned over to the aristoc- 
racy of wealth. The young man was a bit 
mournful because of the passing of the caste 
system, but he had some hope here, because 
naval officers now wear swords. I can imagine 
that the young man was hastily summoned to 
Republican headquarters and given a 
fatherly talk on the political facts of life. 
“Of course my boy” said the senior officer, 
“what you said is what our idol, Hamilton 
thought and said, and what we secretly be- 
lieve now. But in politics, my lad, we must 
be discreet.” In addressing the common 
herd, it is better to quote Lincoln than Ham- 
ilton, although Lincoln was a flaming Red 
when he put out that piffie about “govern- 
ment of the people by the people and for 
the people. ” 


Because of demagogs playing a petty party 
game we have seen things in America in the 
last year or so that are the negation of the 
American way of life. We are living in a 
day when men are guilty by association; 
when decent men can be ruined by suspi- 
cions set afloat by malice; when men accused 
of crime are presumed to be guilty until they 
prove their innocence; when charges are di- 
recte2 against citizens by informers con- 
cealed in impenetrable darkness and refused 
the right to face their accusers. 

One day I visited the old palace in Lima 
where men and women were tried, con- 
demned and damned by the Inquisition. I 
have stood in the room where the victim 
was accused and interrogated. Opening from 
this room was another room, and through a 
small hole in the connecting door the un- 
known, unseen accuser made his accusation. 
We have been approaching the methods of 
the Inquisition. 

Recently in a small city in Connecticut an 
organization ordered its members to spy on 
their friends and neighbors and report their 
filmsy suspicions to the FBI. Whether this 
group acted through hysteria or as fascists 
I do not know. But when asked to explain 
their purpose, they said that they were going 
to drive out of the community—not Com- 
munists, not subversives—but liberals and 
radicals, What a perfect fascistic thought. 
And how uncomfortable Jefferson and Lin- 
coln would have been in that neighborhood. 

And now we have wiretapping, that 
heavenly recourse of all the tyrants of the 
world. I hope we are not approaching a 
police state. * * * Of course today no 
Communist would talk over the telephone 
but it will be possible to check up on your 
political opinions. Why the tifhe may come 
when it will be indiscreet to date a lady for 
lunch over the telephone because of the 
danger of being dragged into the court of 
the gossips as a correspondent. 

And now to top it all we have that delect- 
able organ of sweetness and light misnamed 
the Facts Forum, financed by an oil magnate 
from Texas with millions to spend on propa- 
ganda, to tell the people the way they should 
go. When asked the purpose of this mysteri- 
ous benevolence, the spokesman smugly re- 
plied: “to tell the people what to think.” So 
in the new order we are to have absolute 
conformity which is neither desirable or 
possible in a democracy. But what a perfect 
fascistic thought. 

. « e * * 


Now all this, evoked by demagogs in the 
hope of electing a Republican Congress, 
is whittling away the American way of life. 
And so it has come to pass that men are 
increasingly afraid to think out loud; when 
free Americans avoid a controversial sub- 
ject through fear; when to test the effect 
of the hue and cry, the Bill of Rights 
was copied in the form of a petition to 
Congress for its adoption, and when sub- 
mitted to 20 Americans for their signature 
17 were afraid to sign. 

o © *. a s 

I wonder if we realize how our prestige 
as a leader of the forces of democracy is 
fading beyond our border because of the 
cheap demagogy rampant in our land today. 
Recently I attended a private dinner where 
one of the guests was a lady from India 
who seemed shy. When asked if she did 
not find startling differences between her 
country and ours, she replied in a low, soft 
voice: “Oh, there are differences, of course. 
I find that we have greater freedom of speech 
in my country.” An American woman ex- 
pressed her astonishment. “I mean,” said 
the lady from India, “that in my country we 
say what we think without fear, and I find 
so Many, s0 many Americans who are afraid 
to think out loud.” 

=x 


Now communism and fascism follow a 
common course in undermining and de- 
stroying democracies. First comes the 
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swaggering, irresponsible demagogue with 
his bag of tricks. He begins by destro 
confidence in the people’s chosen leaders ang 
in democratic processes—as is being dong 
here; in throwing suspicion on the courts— 
as was recently attempted here when the 
FBI was forced to pry into his past to deter. 
mine whether one of the greatest of Ameri. 
cans, Chief Justice Warren, was fit to sit 
upon the bench; and when they cannot 
count on the disloyalty of the Army—angq 
they cannot here—they do not hesitate to 
create suspicion in the Armed Forces, 

In these days of international crisis, when 
the issue is the preservation or destruction 
of a free world and so much depends on the 
Foreign Service, a vicious campaign of dero. 
gation and abuse has been waged to destroy 
faith in the men who man that service and 
to hold them up to ridicule. They have suc. 
ceeded by persistent efforts, by irresponsibie 
charges and innuendos in demoralizing that 
fine body of efficient and patriotic Americans 
in the foreign field until many are afraiq 
to report what they see or think lest some 
demagogues interpret their observations as 
proof of a Communist connection. A man 
can be tried for murder but once if ac. 
quitted; but an able career diplomat has 
reen investigated and vindicated eight times 
and a ninth inquiry is now planned. Be. 
cause of things like these Foreign Service 
officers have come to feel that they cannot 
count on a fair deal from a public poisoned 
on demagogic slanders, and the morale of 
the Foreign Service has reached the lowest 
level it has ever known before. For 20 years 
I have had intimate contact with these 
career men in the Foreign Service, and g 
more patriotic, intelligent, and self-effacing 
body of men I have never known, and never 
expect to know. 

This done, the demagogs proposed to 
destroy faith in the loyalty and integrity of 
the Army—an Army that wrote glorious 
chapters in the history of valor and victory 
in two major wars. * * * 


Now anyone who attempts to divide or 
destroy the morale of the American people 
in the face of a dangerous foe is a collabora- 
tionist of the Communists. 

The foolish boast that should a world war 
come we want and need no allies against 
the combined industrial and manpower of 
Russia and China has shocked and shaken 
our allies’ confidence in our intelligence. 

Noting the fear and hysteria stirred up 
by our demagogues with the support of a 
great political party, our allies are begin- 
ning to wonder if a Nation divided against 
itself, with no confidence in itself, is safe 
to lead the free nations of the world. 

It is humiliating to a real American to 
find conservative papers in England and 
France seriously asking if we are abandon- 
ing democracy for totalitarianism. 

Yes, our international prestige, so bright 
2 years ago, has dimmed. This, in fairness 
is less due to the administration than to 
conspicuous leaders in the Republican camp, 
who are not friends of the administration, 
but have publicly been anointed as spokes- 
men of the administration, by the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

And since the favorite orator of the Re- 
publican National Committee has traversed 
the continent at the expense of that com- 
mittee to talk about treason, we come to the 
question—who are the collaborationist of 
the Communists? Or put it this way: what 
does Moscow want? 

It wants to divide the American people 
into bitter factions, incapable of coordina- 
tion—and these American demagogues are 
doing the work of Moscow. 

It wants our country demoralized and 
weakened by fear amounting to hysteria— 
and here again these demagogues are doing 
the work of Moscow. 

It wants the world faith in our free in- 
stitutions destroyed by making a mockery 
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of the first principles of a free society—and 
our demagogs are eager to oblige. 

It wants the morale of our Foreign Serv- 
ice weakened in the gravest hour we have 
ever known, and doing the work of Moscow, 
our demagogues have-reduced the morale of 
the State Department to the lowest level it 
bas ever known. 

It wants the morale of our fighting forces 
lowered on the yerge of a possible war—and 
our demagogues have attacked it with a 
viciousness unknown before in all our his- 
tory. 

iuoecow's supreme purpose to separate us 
from our allies—and these demagogues are 
doing their best to realize that plan of the 
Kremlin. 

Moscow wants to make an open mockery 
of our freedoms and civil rights—and here the 
demagogs are rendering their greatest 
service to their soulmates behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The time is overdue for telling the Amer- 
ican people that antidemocratic demagogy, 
even to elect a Republican Congress is doing 
immeasurable harm to American institu- 
tions, and is serving the strategy of commu- 
nism by trampling on the freedoms, and by 
seeking to split our people into snarling fac- 
tions in the face of a deadly foe. 

* * * e * 


xI 


Now the purpose of the smear campaign 
charging the millions who in five elections 
raised Roosevelt and Truman to the Presi- 
dency are Communists and traitors is crystal 
clear—it is to divert attention from the 
fact— 

That a new reign of special privilege has 
begun. 

That the extravagant Republican cam- 
paign promises to the farmers have been 
dishonored. 

That the property of the Nation has been 
turned over to speculators in oil and power. 

That between four and five million work- 
men, representing from eight to ten million 
with women and children, are out of jobs; 
that the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
think it serious; and that the administra- 
tion is loath to take steps to meet the 
danger. 

That the administration’s interpretation 
of its pledge to lower taxes is to give all 
the benefit to 8 percent of the people draw- 
ing dividends on stock in the great corpo- 
rations; that it is Senator Gsorce and the 
Democrats who are fighting for a saving for 
the average man; and that it was Senator 
Dovcias, a Democrat, who forced the low- 
ering of excise taxes on the things the aver- 
age man is able to buy. 

If all this is brought home to the people 
the Congress that convenes in January next 
will find in the chair he has distinguished 
for 20 years that Texas Democrat of whom 
his party is proud, Sam RayBurRN. 

— even more important than taxes is 
is: 

Shall the instrumentalities of government 
be used for the benefit of a few or for the 
equal benefit of all? 

Shall the old-fashioned freedoms that as- 
sured our happiness be preserved? 

Shall the American way of life of which 
Jefferson is the symbol be continued or give 
way to totalitarian methods? 

Shall the reign of unbridled demagogy, to 
serve a petty party purpose, be ended by the 
— of American decency and fair 
Play? 

If our past foretells the future, the party 
of Jefferson will go forward in defense of 
our imperiled freedoms, and neither the ene- 
mies’ boasted barricade of moneybags, nor 
his fusilade of slander can deny the victory 
to the party that found the Nation in a total 
economic collapse and left it the most pros- 
Perous in history; that forced humanitarian 
legislation on the statutes and lifted the 
haunting fear of an old age of poverty and 
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misery from the hearts of millions; that in- 
vited the farmer and the worker from the 
kitchen to the family dining room; that end- 
ed the pillaging of national resources, raised 
the income of the people by billions of dol- 
lars, and directed the defense of liberty and 
democracy on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia. 


My Duty To Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Ohio, American Legion, 
has been sponsoring an essay contest 
among high-school students for a num- 
ber of years. 

The subject assigned is always one of 
great public interest and in most, if not 
in all, instances has to do with good 
citizenship. 

The subject this year was My Duty To 
Home and Country and is particularly 
appropriate in view of the fact that 
some of our citizens appear to insist 
on their rights and privileges but fail 
= assume their duties and responsibili- 

es. 

Ronnie Studebaker, Milton-Union 
High School junior, of Miami County, 
Ohio, essay contest winner which earned 
him a trip to Washington, clearly points 
up the necessity of recognizing and ful- 
filling one’s duty to home and country. 

I hope that countless Americans will 
read and live by it. The prize winning 
essay is as follows: 

My Duty To HoME anv CouNTRY 


Ever since our forefathers landed on these 
shores and began to carve a nation out of 
this vast wilderness, the home has been 
recognized as one of the most important 
foundation stones of America. A nation can 
be no better or greater than its homes, and 
we as individuals, make up the homes. 
Therefore, just as I am partly responsible 
for the type of home I live in, I am also 
partly responsible for the kind of nation I 
live in. 

Also, just as my home offers me certain 
privileges and advantages, so my country 
offers me certain liberties, protection, and 
blessings. For these, I am ungrateful if I 
do not feel my obligation to both home and 
country. I am thankful for all that I enjoy, 
which may be shown in several ways. 

First, I want to show an intelligent inter- 
est in what goes on in my community, my 
home, and my Nation. I need to give deep 
thought and study about the ways in which 
I can help solve the problems we face. When 
I reach the voting age, I should perform my 
duty at the polls to help elect the right men 
to office. But even before I become of voting 
age it will help me to be more useful citizen, 
if I learn the history and background of my 
country, and to study to understand what 
makes her the greatest Nation on earth. I 
must take advantage of my opportunities to 
travel, to read newspapers and magazines, 
and listen to news commentators, and the 
men who are at the head of our Govern- 
ment, as well as to observe and be inter- 
ested in my neighbors and friends who make 
up “we, the people.” ; 

I must try to decide what are my beliefs 
about the good of my home and country, 
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and I must have the courage to be able to 
stand for them. I must have enough respect 
to consider that the good of my fellowmen 
is more important than my own personal 


I must be tolerant. Because it is my 
privilege to think and say how I feel about 
things in my home, or community, or coun- 
try, I must not forget that it is the other 
fellow’s privilege also. 

It is my duty to be honest and upright. 
My country cannot be proud of me if I 
abuse my privileges of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” by being a “delin- 
quent” or disobeying cur laws by acting in 
such @ way that would disgrace the title, 
“American citizens.” 

Above all, I must be reverent in my duty 
to God, who gave us this land, and also gave 
us His son, who died that we might live. 
In performing my duties to God, I will be 
performing best, my duties to my country, 
which is truly “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


Tariffs on Woolen Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have 
received from the Honorable John B. 
Hynes, mayor of the city of Boston, 
Mass., concerning tariffs on woolen im- 
ports. The subject of tariffs is very im- 
portant to our section of the country. 

The letter follows: 


Crry or Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
City Hall, April 26, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As you well know, 
the woolen industry is one of the basic in- 
dustries of Boston and New England. In 
fact, from time immemorial, Boston has been 
the woolen center of the world. Undoubt- 
edly, you also know that during a period of 
about 5 years over 100 woolen mills have 
closed-out in New England. This is due to 
a variety of causes with which you are 
acquainted as well as I. 

Another danger is now besetting the 
woolen industry, that is, the imports of 
woolen and worsted materials which are ris- 
ing rapidly. Obviously, it is most difficult 
for our woolen industry to meet the compe- 
titions of woolen mills which can operate at 
a very low cost. For instance, the average 
hourly wage of workers in the United States 
textile industry is $1.78 per hour; in Great 
Britain it is 47 cents; in Prance 46 cents; in 
Italy 47 cents, and about 19 cents in Japan. 
Any bill which will further reduce the tariff 
on these imports will endanger the very 
life of the textile industry in our country. 
As a matter of fact, it would appear logical 
that the tariff be increased rather than de- 
creased. 

It is also obvious, I believe, that any lower 
tariff, if it does not cause a closing of mills, 
will inevitably result in less employment 
and smalier payrolls. This will have an ad- 
verse effect upon the whole New England 
community. 

The wool-textile industry, as you know, 
has been going through a series of difficul- 
ties, especially, in our part of the country. 
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Many thousands of workers have been laid 
off and other thousands are working only 
part time. The industry is struggling 
against the competition of newer and less 
expensive types of materials which are being 
substituted for woolen goods. In view of 
this situation, it would appear that the 
woolen industry, if it is to be preserved as 
a@ great, basic industry in our part of the 
country, should be given some protection 
and some help. I hope you will use your 
good influence in this respect. Certainly, 
increasing imports of foreign-made woolen 
goods, the product of cheap labor according 
to our standards, will sooner or later ring 
the death knell of our woolen industry in 
New England. 

I hope you will give this matter your 
personal attention. 


Respectfully, 
Jonun B. Hynes, 
Mayor of Boston, 


Indochina—Stop, Look, Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, V. M. 
Simmons, editor and publisher of the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, sets out his 
thoughts regarding the Indochina crisis. 
His opinion on this international prob- 
lem is well worth the consideration of 
the Members of Congress: 

InDocHINa—StTop, Loox, LisTEN 

The American people are deeply concerned 
over what action their Government may take 
toward the military situation in Indochina. 

They do not want it to be stampeded into 
another war in Asia. 

The American people want every step of 
the policy toward Indochina to be carefully 
considered. 

They expect the President, the State De- 
partment, and the military to plan with wis- 
dom and to proceed with reasonable caution. 

The people expect the Congress to help 
keep the feet of the executive department 
on the ground. 

Until there is major agreement among the 
various groups, no final commitments should 
be made. 

Last week it was revealed at a meeting of 
congressional leaders that all three of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were opposed to imme- 
diate American military intervention even 
on a limited scale. 

This was brought out after the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral Radford, had 
expressed himself in favor of sending a lim- 
ited amount of air and naval power to help 
the French in Indochina. 

About the same time, Secretary of State 
Dullee was asking that Congress give the 
President authority to do what he thought 
was necessary to prevent Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Reds. Yet 
Dulles had no agreement with the British 
and French as to what they would do. Cer- 
tain Members of Congress told him they 
thought he was getting the cart before the 
horse, and he is now abroad seeing what kind 
of commitments he can get from the French 
and British. 


On the whole, the mental atmosphere in 
which the Government is making its deci- 
sions is not reassuring. There seems to be 
too much snap judgment, too much “play- 
ing it by air.” 
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We have no desire to add to the already 
heavy burden of Secretary Dulles. But if he 
rushes into the Indochina affair without due 
consideration of all of the consequences, his 
burden will automatically become much 
heavier than it is now, and the cause of the 
United States may not be well served. 

Late this month the rains will begin in 
Indochina. Then all major military opera- 
tions must be held up until August. 

We have no reason to believe that the 
French and native troops cannot hold out 
until the rainy season. 

The rainy season will give the anti-Com- 
munist nations more time to consider how 
they will attempt to save Indochina and 
southeast Asia from falling into the hands 
of the Reds. 

This thing is too important to be handled 
without serious consideration by the Ameri- 
can people and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives. 


Adventure Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
6 years ago the Civil Air Patrol inaugu- 
rated an international exchange pro- 
gram of air cadets. Today this idea has 
expanded to such an extent that it in- 
cludes exchange programs with 15 for- 
eign countries. It has made a great 
contribution toward the development of 
international understanding and good 
will, consistent with our Gove nt’s 
policy of making friends across the Seas. 
This program has been extremely suc- 
cessful and will be expanded to reach 
even more remote areas in future years. 
It is worthy of note that this activity 
is wholly supported by private organiza- 
tions and neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the United States Air Force 
budget has been touched for direct inter- 
national cadet exchange operating ex- 
penses, 

Maj. Gen, Lucas Beau, the national 
commander of CAP, and the other lead- 
ers in this movement are to be com- 
mended for promoting such a program 
which tightens the bonds of mutual in- 
terest of the youth of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include an ar- 
ticle by Col. Barnee Breeskin, who was 
the senior escort of the group visiting 
Italy as part of this program: 

ADVENTURE UNLIMITED 
(By Barnee Breeskin, colonel, CAP) 

The adventure of a lifetime unfolds this 
month for some 140 teen-age Americans and 
a like number of a young men representing 
20 friendly foreign nations. 

For 2 weeks members of the United States 
delegation—all honor cadets of the Civil Air 
Patrol, civilian auxiliary of the Air Force— 
tour Canada, Latin America, and Europe in 
groups of 5 to 25. Meanwhile the youngsters 
from abroad see Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital; spend 10 days as the guests of CAP 
members in various States and top off their 
excursion Americana with a whirlwind tour 
of New York City. 
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The occasion for this activity is the inter. 
national cadet exchan of the Civil Air 
Patrol now in its seventh year. It began 
as a small but unique experiment with the 
exchange of 25 CAP cadets with 25 members 
of the Air Cadet League of Canada. This 
year it includes Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, the Nether. 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Great Britain, Cuba, 
Chile, Venezuela, and Peru, in addition to 
our northern neighbor. 

Does this exchange of airminded young 
men work? I'll say it does and I can tel 
you firsthand because last year I had the 
privilege of being a senior escort officer with 
the group of United States CAP cadets visit. 
ing Italy. 

It is wonderful to see the changes wrought 
in these boys in just 3 weeks. Their under. 
standing of the problems that face other 
nations increased along with their under. 
standing and acceptance of the manifold 
customs, traditions, and national points of 
view represented by each of the countries 
participating. 

My adventure with the exchange was one 
of the greatest experiences of my life. It 
showed me again that kids are kids all over 
the world. They intermingled with the 
young Italians and even though there was 
a language barrier they seemed to make 
themselves understood to each other. Their 
differences in racial banckground and inter. 
national politics faded into obscurity before 
the common bonds forged by youth and 
their joint interest in aviation. 

The exuberant personalities and good 
cheer of the Yankees just overwhelmed their 
European hosts and somehow I felt that 
these same kids could teach a few of us 
grownups a little about how to get along 
with our neighbors all over the world. 

Especially at Rhein-Main Air Base in Ger- 
many these youngsters proved that the air- 
plane, the world’s foremost engine of de. 
struction, could also be an instrument of 
goodwill and _ international fellowship, 
Rhein-Main is the crossroads of the exchange 
in Europe. The American cadets arrived 
and were joined by the European delegation 
before fanning out to the host nations and 
the United States. 

Here they were at Rhein-Main. They 
hailed from different. countries. We spoke 
different languages. However, they had a 
common bond—the airplane. Every young- 
ster whether he was Dane, Spaniard, Briton, 
Greek, or American could literally take an 
airplane apart and put it back together 
again. 

In a few hours all of these youngsters 
were as close as peas in a pod having 4 
bang-up, roaring time as kids will. It was 
a@ great sight to see because I realized that 
this group of young men, the cream of the 
crop from each of their respective home- 
lands, could very well be the men who would 
be making international decisions tomor- 
row. The bonds of friendship and good will 
forged in this exchange might become the 
factors governing our international relations 
at some time in the future. Multiply this 
by the hundreds of young men similarly in- 
doctrinated during past exchanges and the 
value of this youth program became quite 
evident. 

Gen. Carl A. “Tooey” Spaatz, USAF, re- 
tired, former Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force and present Chairman of 
the National Executive Board of the Civil 
Air Patrol, explains the importance of the 
exchange this way: 

“Throughout the world today one links 
the airplane with war and the destruction 
of mankind. There is, however, a silver lin- 
ing to the cloud which casts its shadow over 
the world. Aviation can and should be 40 
even greater force for peace and brothef- 
hood than it is for war. 
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“The International Cadet Exchange is a 
prime example of how the airplane can be- 
come an instrument for community living 
among the nations of the world. During 
its 6 years much progress has been made 
toward the dream of world understanding. 
This annual exchange of aviation’s youth 
from the free nations has made no small 
contribution to the realization of this dream, 

“It is with great pride that the United 
States Civil Air Patrol takes is place among 
the nations working for world peace through 
this international brotherhood of air- 
minded youth.” 

From my personal experience with this 
program I can only say that General Spaatz 
js absolutely right all along the line. This 
exchange of young men who have in com- 
mon their love of flying can be the founda- 
tion for world peace and the end to inter- 
national conflict. 

If we, the adults of today’s crazy world, 
are too pig-headed to realize that brother- 
hood can hurdle all national barriers, we 
can through this exchange and others of 
a similar nature make sure that our sons 
and daughters know the real meaning of 
peace on earth and good will to all men. 


Shall the Vote Be Extended to 
18-Year-Olds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Eisenhower recommended the 
extension of the vote to 18-year-olds 
through a constitutional amendment it 
became incumbent upon all of us to re- 
examine this proposal, since it now has 
the tremendous prestige of the President 
of the United States behind it. 


In the belief that a correct decision on 
the proposal lies in part with the young 
people themselves, I sponsored an essay 
contest on the subject among the high- 
school seniors of my district. A com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens then re- 
viewed the essays that were submitted, 
with a view to selecting a winner. As it 
turned out, they selected 2 winners, 1 
who favors the proposal and 1 who op- 
poses it. Rodney Moag, a student at the 
New York State School for the Blind at 
Batavia, won the affirmative side of the 
argument, and Miss Constance Powell, 
a student at Pavilion Central School, 
Pavilion, N. Y¥., made the best case 
against the proposal, in the opinion of 
the judges. I might say that, when the 
final count was taken, the students stood 
about 2 to 1 in favor of the President’s 
proposal, 

The judges included Miss Luella 
Hoyer, a district superintendent of 
schools in Orleans County, N. Y.; the 
Reverend Harold Burlingame, a former 
New York State chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion; and Dr. Glenn Wiltsey, 
chairman of the department of political 
science of the University of Rochester. 
From among several hundred essays, 
they came to final agreement on the en- 
tries of Miss Powell and Mr. Mvag, al- 


though they were unanimous in » raising 
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the thoughtful qualities of all the 
essays submitted. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to include in the 
Record at this point the two winning 
essays by Miss Powell and Mr. Moag: 


SHALL THE 18-YEAR-OLD Be ALLOWED To 
VorTE? 
(By Rodney Moag) 

At the inception of the 18-year-old draft 
12 years ago, Senator Vandenberg expressed 
the belief that these youths should also be 
vested with suffrage. This has evoked two 
points of view, negative and affirmative. 
Both arguments contain worthwhile points, 
but I feel that a careful analysis will show 
the affirmative heavily outweighs the nega- 
tive. ‘ 

A youth fs said to be naive, radical, and 
emotional; but, more than this, he is prac- 
tical, energetic, and unflinching. Fresh from 
history and economics classes, the founda- 
tion on which to build a wise decision will 
be firm and vivid. After 3 years one forgets 
half of what he has learned. 

A youth may be radical, but a radical is 
necessary to achieve a medium—how many 
Communists would we find if Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY wasn’t going all out for investigation? 
The other criticisms are all qualities of emo- 
tional immaturity, almost as prevalent 
among supposed grownups as teen agers. A 
youth wants to take a part, to do his share; 
and the earlier we launch him on his politi- 
cal career, the sooner he will be fit to take 
his part. His maturity will come years ear- 
lier. This will provide the Nation with more 
experienced, well-trained leaders. 

On my 18th birthday I feel that I should 
be allowed to vote. There is One above who, 


if but asked, will lend manifold the wisdom 
agvmeeney to make the right decision. 


To Vote or Not To Vore 
(By Constance Powell) 


Arguing for the minority, I have reasoned 
that 18-year-olds are not sufficiently quali- 
fied to vote. The pros and cons of this ar- 
gument are equally good; yet personal ob- 
servation of the average ability and maturity 
of this age group forces me to side with the 
minority. 

Not all 18-year-olds would take time to 
seriously consider the issue and/or candidate. 
Party preferences would replace reason and 
logic. - Many high-school educators prove 
this point, I think. The inability to think 
the problem out might result in the indi- 
vidual voting only for legislation beneficial 
to him and detrimental to society. 

I see no urgent need for more eligible 
voters. My reason to back this is the large 
percentage of men and women over 21 who 
have never been to the polls. There is a far 
greater need for a method or scheme to in- 
cite their interest in voting rather than just 
going and pulling the levers across the top 
row. 

The questions and suggested changes 
which have been issues for some time would 
seem to have a more influential effect on 
elections. An example of this is the contro- 
versy concerning the electoral college ver- 
sus popular vote. 

Finally there is the problem of maturity. 
Lack of personal experience plus their past 
dependence on others handicaps their per- 
sonal responsibility. Also, the fact that they 
are old enough to fight does not prove ma- 
turity. Physical strength does not mean 
mental ability; if it did we would have giants 
for leaders. Boys and girls of 18 are more 
easily swayed or convinced by everyday con- 
tacts. 

This should not imply that all 18-year- 
old: would be in the same state of mind, but 
I know that next year, at 18, because of lack 
of knowledge on my part, I will not be pre- 
pared to go to the polls with an objective 
point of view to vote intelligently. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
100th anniversary of the Washington 
Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass., at 
the centennial banquet held on Wednes-, 
day, April 21, 1954: 

Greetings, a century of service to God. 

In this, our new land. 

A light, shining through the darkness, 
showing man the true road to eternity. 

An occasion for the only real and lasting 
happiness in all of human experience. 

The parishioners and friends of the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church and of the 
Reverend Robert Emery Baggs who is the 
spiritual leader of your congregation, rejoice 
in the Christian fellowship that has con- 
tributed so much to the lives of individuals, 
the community, and the Nation. 

Now, as never before, the church is the 
compass that guides us past all the hidden 
shoals and the storms that beset each one 
of us on this earthly voyage, finally bring- 
ing us to safe harbor where the soul finds 
enduring peace. 

As we look out upon the world of today, 
we see men and nations desperately search- 
ing for security. 

Everyone is looking for the magic formula 
to free them f om fear. 

Formulas lixe the guaranteed annual wage, 
sickness, and accident insurance, pensions, 
money in the bank, military plans, treaties, 
the United Nations. 

All well and good, but still falling short 
of the true goal. 

Home—home to church and to God— 
where man finds the right way to live is the 
one and only solution. 

From the early Pilgrim Fathers and their 
prayerful custom of thanksgiving to a Presi- 
dent of the United States who opens his in- 
augural address with an appeal to the 
Creator of all life we turn to religion in 


‘times of anxiety, recognizing our human 


limitations. 

Here in the unselfish understanding of the 
Christian family, nourished by divine truths, 
you acquire the courage, the love, and the 
wisdom to live as God intended that we 
should. 

A church is not merely a building point- 
ing a steeple toward heaven. 

It is not just a location for a brief cere- 
monial crowded into the busy caJendar of 
each week. 

No, the church is much more important 
than that. 

It is the central fact of all living, where 
we come together in divine worship and, in- 
spired by Him, are strengthened to overcome 
our own failings and the temptations of the 
world. 

From dust to dust all else will come and 
go except faith in the Father above. 

This is the real, the lasting, security that 
you find in the spiritual home of the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church. 

The older parishioners among you have 
seen many changes take place during the 
years. Minister has succeeded minister. Old 
friends have passed away. Familiar land- 
marks have faded, vanished, and new build- 
ings have risen in their stead. Sometimes 
the new ways of the youngsters seem dis- 
concerting. The world is full of tumult and 
shouting. 
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The other day I heard a man complain, 
saying: “Everything is so uncertain. If I 
only knew what to think. If I could only 
be sure.” 

He can, if he returns to church, 

The older folks know. 

They are sure. 

At peace with God, serene in their faith, 
knowing that this is the light and the way. 

I hope you will forgive me if I sound like 
a minister without portfolio. It is not my 
intention to intrude on a calling that is in 
the very capable hands of your good shep- 
herd, the Reverend Robert Emery Baggs. 

But I do want to say that your church, 
although old in years and humbly though 
rightfully proud of its service to the people 
of Lynn, is looking forward to the future, 
always young in heart and spirit. 
® That is what we celebrate tonight. 

In the very center of downtown Lynn your 
church observes its 100th anniversary. All 
races and creeds join with you on this 
festive occasion to wish for your church an 
eternity of service in behalf of the immortal 
spirit in man. 

And to extend to your beloved pastor, our 
fervent admiration and genuine friendship. 


Who Are the Selfish Interests That Are 
Paying the Bill for the Flood of Propa- 
ganda Urging Construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that Congress can keep abreast of 
the forces of righteousness I should like 
for the Recorp to show that, according 
to its lobby report, the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association, the pro-seaway 
lobby, received $85,568.46 in contribu- 
tions for the first quarter of this year. 
In this same period it spent $84,533.66. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that sev- 
eral weeks ago full-page advertisements 
in several papers addressed to Members 
of Congress, urged us to come to the sup- 
port of national defense by voting for 
the seaway. The advertisements were 
signed by the National Committee for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project and 
carried a group of prominent names. 

The whole argument of these adver- 
tisements was that we rally to uphold 
the American flag. The lobby report 
of the proseaway forces reveals that the 
ads were paid for by this organization. 
Of the $85,568.46 collected by this or- 
ganization, $27,592.25 was given by the 
six companies which would benefit from 
the iron ore which is expected to come 
in from Labrador. They are Republic 
Steel, which gave $10,393.75; Wheeling 
Steel, $3,326; Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
$2,157.50; National Steel, $4,315; Arnoc, 
$2,000; M. A. Hanna Co., $5,400. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as Congress 
at some future time may want to take 
due recognition of the intense patriotism 
of the forces back of the seaway, I am 
listing the rest of the contributors of 
$500 or more to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association for a period of only 3 
months, 
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Bohn Aluminum, Detroit, $500; Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit, $500; city of De- 
troit, $2,000; Burroughs, Detroit, $1,000; 
Henry J. Muller, Detroit, $500; Cutler- 
Manger, Duluth, Minn., $500; State of 
Wisconsin, $10,753.69; city of Milwau- 
kee, $6,454.61; county of Milwaukee, 
$4,625.77. 

May I observe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
proponents of the seaway call the op- 
ponents “selfish interests.” 


An Immigrant Thanks America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from Miss Loretta Mackey, 
supervisor of Americanization, adult 
education department, department of 
education, in the city of New Haven. 
Also included is a very fine theme writ- 
ten by Joseph Esposito on the impor- 
tance of the Americanization school and 
of the wide benefits that he has enjoyed 
from its teachings. Joseph Esposito’s 
well-written composition on the sym- 
bolism of the Americanization school 
and the light of progress well oa 
the excellent job which is being dofle 
by adult educators in my district. 

The work and accomplishments of 
Miss Mackey and her colleagues in the 
city of New Haven are widely known, 
appreciated, and commended in their 
adult-education classe. Inestimable as- 
sistance has been rendered by Miss 
Mackey not.only in the teaching of 
Americanization to recent arrivals from 
foreign countries, but she has been very 
instrumental in resolving many various 
immigration problems of her students’ 
families, relatives, and friends. Her 
welcome hand is truly an expression of 
pure Americanism and exemplary of the 
fine spirit shown to those who have chos- 
en to make America their homeland. 


The matters referred to follow: 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
New Haven, Conn., April 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT CRETELLA, 
Hew Haven Conn. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN CRETELLA: Knowing of 
your sincere interest in the foreign-born 
adults attending our Americanization classes, 
I thought you would be interested in the 
enclosed composition written by, Joseph 
Esposito. 

Joseph came to the United States from 
Brusciano, Province of Naples, Italy, October 
1952. He is 27 years of age. When he ar- 
rived in the United States he could not 
speak one word of English. He first attended 
Mrs. Mary McGrath’s class in the Woolsey 
Evening School. October 10, 1953, he moved 
to 61 Wooster Street. He then went to 
Mrs. Grace Kelley's class in Columbus 
School, which he is still attending. 


We are all very proud of the way Joseph 
language 


April 28 
My ScHooL 
(By Joseph Esposito) 

The Americanization school is the light in 
the progress of humanity. By it, each per. 
son gets what he needs, for his life and for 
his future. 

The scholastic education he receives pre. 
pares him for his life in work and his place 
in society. 

The school is like a lighthouse; as the 
lighthouse guides the sailor and helps him 
to avoid dashing against the reefs, so the 
school gives light to the minds of the peo- 
ple in guiding them to a better future. 

The school prevents blindness of the mind 
which causes confusion and leads people in 
the wrong direction and possibly to their 
ruin. 

As a great symbol for knowledge, I should 
like to put a big light over every school to 
brighten the darkness of the night. 

As the light breaks the darkness, so the 
school breaks the ignorance of the people 
and gives light to their minds in guiding 
them through difficult ways. 

We foreign-born people need the schools 
to give light to our minds about this great 
country, and the glorious sources that rule 
the life of the United States. I feel sorry 
for the foreign-born people who don’t take 
advantage of these great opportunities which 
the United States offers us. 

They do not realize the noble purpose of 
the Americanization school. 

The first night I attended school I did not 
speak English so I could not understand the 
teacher. But after a while I was able to 
understand a little English and enjoyed go- 
ing to school. Soon I was able to under- 
stand my teacher because of her great pa- 
tience in teaching me. She did not speak 
too fast and her words were very clear. 
When there was a new word or anything we 
did not understand she found a way to clear 
our minds. 

Now I understand English much better. 
I understand the people with whom I work 
and the many people I meet. I am able to 
write English and read the newspaper. All 
these things I am able to do because of the 
efficient work of my teacher. 

The teacher in the Americanization school 
must have a special ability for success in 
teaching the foreign people. 

My teacher is sincere and understanding 
of our needs. She is a good teacher in this 
difficult task of teaching people who come 
from so many different countries. 

I shall always be grateful to her for her 
help in preparing me to become a good and 
useful citizen of the United States. 


My Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay by 
Miss Gwen Scranton, of route No. 2, 
Hicksville, winner, American Legion of 
Ohio contest, 1954: 

My Duty To HoME AND CoUNTRY 
(By Gwen Scranton, 10th grade) 

The success of a home or country is deter- 
mined by whether or not the persons con- 
cerned put forth an honest effort for the 
good of its cause. If I would do justice to 
ee I must not shirk on doing my duty 

th. 
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The home is probably thought to be a 
place where parents and children live to- 
gether as one big happy family. But it isn’t 
so simple as that. Everyone has to perform 
certain duties to make homelife run 
smoothly. 

First of all is the respect to our families. 
We should show respect and obedience to 
our parents. Refrain from ref to them 
as the “old man” or the “old lady.” It only 
shows disrespect on our part. Be kind and 
polite and help them in any way possible. 
Be considerate of our brothers and sisters in 
doing our share of work to be done in the 
home. If we are going to a ball game or the 
like we should do daily chores or household 
task before departing rather than leaving it 
for our kid brother or sister to do because 
ne or she isn’t going anywhere. 

The safety of our homes is important also. 
Many falls that proved fatal were caused by 
something not being in its proper place. 
The next time you see junior’s skates on the 
stairs put them in a safe place where some- 
one won't be stumbling over them. Another 
hindrance to home safety is the fire hazard. 
Be extra careful when using matches and 
keep them well out of the reach of curious 
children. 

My duties to my country are essential in 
promoting its welfare. If I, along with others 
like me, do not carry out my duties it will 
result in the weakening of our democracy. 
We as high school students, can help keep 
our country strong. 

By practicing American patriotism we will 
not allow the youth of America to become 
communistically indoctrinated. In time of 
war we will enter some branch of service to 
defend our country against her enemies. On 
the home front we are aiding in the expan- 
sion of the Ground Observer Corps and other 
civil defense organizations to be ready in 
the event of an attack by any unfriendly 
nation. 

Another duty that we should prepare to 
meet is our right to vote. By exercising our 
voting privilege we will aid in electing the 
persons that will represent us in national 
affairs and our nation in world affairs. We 
must use wise judgment in choosing the 
people who are to hold these all-important 
offices in our Government. They are thy; lead- 
ers of our country. : 

Last but not least is our duty to be law- 
abiding citizens. People break many laws 
every day. Probably the most frequently 
broken are the traffic laws. They are made 
for our own benefit.and safety, but the law- 
makers can’t do the whole job. We have the 
responsibility of making their work worth- 
while by abiding by their laws. 

Like traffic laws the laws protecting our 
country can take effect only when we as 
American citizens live by them and help to 
enforce them, 

Let’s do our duties to our homes and coun- 
try and make them better for the present and 
future generations, 


Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include an address by Kenneth 
T. Lyons, national commander of the 
Federal Employees Veterans Association, 
Tegarding retention of the Murphy Army 
Horpital, Waltham, Mass., before the 
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Massachusetts congressional delegation 
on April 28, 1954, in Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to thank the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation for inviting the Federal 
Employees Veterans Association to appear 
here today concerning the closing of the 
Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham, Mass. 
We know that the Members of Congress from 
Massachusetts are well aware of the great 
interest that has been displayed by both the 
civilian and military in regard to the pro- 
posed order from the Defense Department to 
close this hospital. The FEVA has prepared 
a léngthy report pointing out specifically and 
in great detail why this hospital should re- 
main open. 

The first and foremost reason for the re- 
tention of the Murphy Army Hospital is the 
fact that this is the only Army hospital in 
the entire First Army area. This includes 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and parts 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Secondly, the action taken by the Defense 
Department to effectuate the closing of this 
Army’ hospital is, to quote a much-over- 
worked and trite expression, “false economy.” 
This will be shown by various graphs which 
we have with us today. We cannot see any 
economy in the slashing of fringe benefits to 
our armed services and their dependents. 

Third, the modern structure and facilities 
of this hospital are equal to that of any other 
hospital in the United States. As a result of 
these up-to-date facilities the excellent care 
given the patients can be testified to by the 
abundance of letters that we have received 
concerning the treatment given them there. 

Fourth, the location of the Murphy Army 
Hospital should also be taken into considera- 
tion by the Defense Department. Consider 
the proximity of this hospital to some of the 
world’s finest clinics and hospitals staffed 
by outstanding physicians. 

Fifth, the situation in Indochina and the 
present world tension cannot justify a sec- 
ond mistake by our Defense Department. 
The cost of closing and reopening the Mur- 
phy Army Hospital for 2 months prior to the 
Korean conflict amounted to approximately 
one-quarter million dollars. 

Sixth, Massachusetts has an induction rate 
3% times that of Arkansas; thus in com- 
parison of servicemen and their dependents 
the First Army area has a far greater need 
for an Army hospital than the Fourth Army 
area. 


HISTORY AND MAKEUP OF HOSPITAL 


The Murphy Army Hospital was built in 
1944 at a cost of $5 million. It was named 
for Frederick C. Murphy, a World War II hero 
who was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor posthumously. 

It is located in the northeastern section 
of Waltham, Mass., about 12 miles west of 
Boston. Its 44 individual red brick struc- 
tures are Georgian in design and are con- 
nected by enclosed corridors. All the build- 
ings are one story with the exception of the 
officers and nurses quarters and the admin- 
istration building. The structure of the 
buildings is in accordance with the latest 
military regulations affording maximum pro- 
tection for patients in the event of air attack 
or bombing. It is also equipped with an 
up-to-date fire department which has all 
the modern fire-fighting devices at its com- 
mand. 

It is situated close to the foremost medi- 
cal schools and hospitals. Consequently, 
the Murphy Army Hospital has access to 
@ group of consultants who are considered 
the most eminent men in their particular 
fields of medical and surgical endeavor. 
Among these famous doctors are such names 
as Smithwick, Dameshek, Meigs, Allen, 
Badger, Zonderman, Cannon, and Aufranc, 
to mention but a few. They represent the 
finest hospitals such as Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, Boston City Hospital, Massachusetts 
Memorial, Children’s Medical Center, Lahey 
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Clinic, and New England Medical Center 
which includes the renowned Pratt Diag- 
nostic Hospital. The Harvard and Tufts 
Medical Schools as well as the School of 
= at Boston University are nearby 
On September 15, 1951, the Murphy Army 
Hospital was accepted for membership by 
the Massachusetts Hospital Association, thus 
becoming the first’ Army institution to be so 
accepted. This association is composed of 
151 major hospitals in the State, and af- 
fords the benefit of pooled ideas formulated 
by all members for improving the medical 
care of patients and rising administration 
standards. 

To insure high standards of morale the 
hospital has a modern theater, a PX, library, 
reconditioning salon, and gymnasium, as well 
as exceptional grounds as compared with 
that of any hospital in the New England 
area. Thus recreation, which is so very vital 
for the recovery of patients, is also provided. 

Transportation facilities for travel to and 
from Murphy are excellent. Regular bus 
service is provided to the door of the hos- 
pital, and it is easily accessible by automobile 
from all sections of New England. The Air 
Force base at Hanscom Field is only a few 
miles removed, thereby making air transpor- 
tation of patients very feasible. The new 
bomber base at Limestone, Maine, when com- 
pleted, will be one very important reason for 
the continuance of Murphy Army Hospital as 
@ going installation. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES RENDERED 


The Murphy Army Hospital has a bed ca- 
pacity of 515. It was originally a station hos- 
pital and later changed to a regional hos- 
pital, and finally to a general hospital fol- 
lowing the closing of Cushing Hospital as an 
Army institution. Army personnel and de- 
pendents have recently been refused treat- 
ment at Murphy because of the freeze order 
that was put into effect there. Women who 
were given prenatal attention have been re- 
fused treatment and have been requested to 
seek medical care at Chelsea Naval Hospital 
in Chelsea, Mass. This medical facility has 
refused the majority of these cases dur te 
the fact that they are now operating at full 
capacity. Some of the women and children 
have been referred to the Red Cross for 
whatever help they might be able to afford 
them. They have also been referred to Fort 
Devens Station Hospital, which is located 
over 40 miles from Boston and is of wooden 
construction. At this station hospital there 
is no nursery attached to the obstetrical 
ward, so that it is necessary for the mother 
and child to remain together. 

The following is a breakdown of the serv- 
ices rendered during the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, through April 9, 1954: 

Admissions: Admitted 5,313 patients, 2,258 
military and 3,055 civilians; delivered 913 
babies; admitted direct from overseas, 537. 


Dispositions: Discharged 5,412 patients 
from the hospital, 2,347 military and 3,065 
civilians; returned to duty 69 percent of all 
military patients. 

Occupancy: 

Average daily patient census 

Average number of beds occupied_... 320 

Occupied by military patients 

Occupied by civilian patients 

Average number of bassinets occu- 


1. Outpatient service, 59,705 visits. 

2. Dental service, 16,999 sittings. 

3. X-ray service, 14,442 patients examined. 

4. Laboratory service, 143,908 procedures 
performed. 

5. Occupational therapy section, 
patient visits. 

6. Physical therapy section, 15,436 patient 
visits. 

7. Physical reconditioning section, 15,758 
patient visits. 

8. Pharmacy section, 40,358 prescriptions 
filled, 


12,891 
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9. Psychological tests administered to 581 
patients. 
10. Anesthetics administered, 1,453. 
11. Operations performed, 2,061. 
SUMMARY 


I would now like to cite three cases which 
have been called to my attention as typical 
of those being refused treatment at Murphy 
Army Hospital. They were also refused 
treatment at Chelsea Naval Hospital and 
were forced to seek aid from private institu- 
tions, even though the Government guaran- 
teed their husbands medical attention for 
services rendered to our country. 

Mrs. Melvin Goldstein, of Roxbury, whose 
husband is now in Korea, was refused her 
monthly checkup in April, although her baby 
is expected in May. She has no car and is 
therefore unable to travel to Fort Devens. 
Chelsea Naval Hospital has no room for her. 

Mrs. Barbara Withycombe, of Cambridge, 
whose husband is stationed in California. 
She has a child 2% and is expecting another 
child in May. She must now seek aid at a 
private hospital which she can ill afford. 

Mrs. Alfred Mercier, also of Cambridge, has 
a husband stationed in New Mexico. Her son 
is in need of an operation in 1 year and the 
family cannot afford a private hospital. 

Time does not permit me to tell you of the 
vast amount of mail I have received from 
servicemen who are now in the hospital con- 
valescing from either serious wounds received 
during the Korean conflict or through acci- 
dents while in the line of normal military 
duty. Many of these patients are paralyzed, 
victims of amputation, suffering from mental 
or nervous disorders, and it certainly is not 
necessary to enumerate on the other types 
of care offered as treatment for so many 
other illnesses. The thought of closing what 
to them is considered home is a severe blow 
to the morale of both them and their fam- 
ilies. It is also a shock to the civilians who 
know of the many cases of a similar nature 
that have already been transferred from the 
hospital. 

Each and every item which has been pre- 
sented here today is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the members of the armed services 
and their families and dependents, as well 
as to the general public. We as an organ- 
ization are making this plea to the Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation as a plea 
to prevent this inhuman method of saving 
a few taxable dollars. In effect, that is what 
the Defense Department is doing by their 
order to close the Murphy Army Hospital, 
and this in turn is making the blood of every 
serviceman and veteran in New England boil. 
The President of the United States himself 
has guaranteed the care of our military per- 
sonnel and their dependents as one of his 
key points in the administration’s program. 

We urge the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation to make their plea direct to the 
President, if needed, in order to keep this 
desperately needed hospital open. The cit- 
izenry of Massachusetts and all the New Eng- 
land States are 100 percent in back of our 
Congressmen and Senators when they fight 
for an issue of this nature. The American 
taxpayer will never hesitate to fight for any- 
thing which is being done to protect his 
welfare or the welfare of those who have or 
are fighting to protect him. 

‘ OBSERVATIONS 


Although the patient census and number 
of occupied beds has been moving steadily 
downward, the hospital has continued to 
admit a growing number of patients. 

Admissions for the past 3 months have 
been somewhat higher than during the same 
period last year for both military and civilian 
patients. 

Due to the extreme drop over the last 
year in admissions of battle casualties who 
are hospitalized for extended periods and 
the increase in civilian and newborn admis- 
sions, we find that the average patient cur- 


rently tends to stay for a shorter period than 
the average patient admitted last year at this 
time. Average days hospitalized for dispo- 
sitions will not, however, necessarily be re- 
duced month by month, as many long-term 
patients are included in current disposition 
periods. 

Admission of newborn has also shown an 
increase over the same period last year. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Will Cost $5 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Representative Joun Taser, of 
New York, made a very interesting state- 
ment in Auburn, N. Y., on April 15 re- 
garding the overall cost of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

I am inserting in the Recorp a news- 
paper account of Mr. TaBeEr’s statement 
from the April 16 issue of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard as I feel it should 
have the attention of every Member of 
Congress: 


Taser Ripicutes Seaway—Puts Cost at $5 
BILLION—Dovusts House To APPROVE 


Avsurn, April 15.—Representative JoHNn 
Taser tonight labeled plans for the St. Law- 
rence seaway ridiculous, said the project 
would cost the United States at least $5 
billion and added that he didn’t think it 
would be approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this session. 

The chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee said in an interview that his esti- 
made of $5 billion was what he considered a 
conservative figure. 

He said it was based on estimated costs of 
dredging canais, channels, and harbors along 
the proposed inland waterway to accommo- 
date large oceangoing vessels. 


Present seaway legislation, now bottled up 
in the House Rules Committee, proposes the 
creation of a St. Lawrence development com- 
mission, authorized to issue a maximum of 
$100 million in revenue bonds to construct 
the American part of the waterway in the 
International Rapids sector of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

Representative Taser said the $100 million 
wouldn't begin to pay for the project, which 
has been the center of debate in Congress— 
on and off—for at least 25 years. 

TOO SHALLOW DRAFT 

Representative TaBER contended that any 
vessel drawing less than 35 feet of water 
cannot operate successfully as an oceangoing 
craft. : 

The proposed 27-foot seaway depth, he 
held, only would be suitable for ships with 
a 25-foot draft. 

The seaway, to become a full-fledged water- 
way capable of accommodating oceangoing 
vessels, would have to be at least 37 feet 
deep, he said. And so would every channel, 
canal, and harbor along the 1,500-mile length 
of the waterway from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Midwest. 

Representative Tansr said that in New 
York State harbors at Cape Vincent, Oswego, 
Sodus Bay, Rochester, and Buffalo all would 
have to be deepened. 

The Buffalo project alone, he estimated, 
would cost $100 million. He said the Buffalo 
Harbor, for the most part, was about 22 feet 
deep, with only a small stretch 25 feet deep. 
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OTHER HARBORS 


Other harbors he mentioned as having 
only a depth of 22 feet included Erie, pa. 
Ashtabula, Toledo, and Cleveland, Ohio, ang 
Detroit. 

Duluth, he noted, was an exception with 
a natural depth sufficient to handle the big 
vessels. 

Representative Taser also said it would 
be necessary to rebuild the Welland Cangj 
in Canada. 

Asked how this would affect United States 
financing, he replied: 

“We'd have to pay our share.” 

Representative Taper said he doubted that 
the seaway legislation, already approved by 
the Senate, would get out of the Rules Com. 
mittee this session. Proponents recently set 
up a plan to short circuit the committee 
but decided against the move. : 

Canada plans to build the seaway alone 
and has indicated recently that she will do 
just that whether the United States decides 
to climb aboard or not, 


How To Keep More of the Money You 


Earn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


‘OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mrs. Helen Valentine, editor of Charm 
magazine, entitled “How To Keep More 
of the Money You Earn,” delivered be- 
fore the Washington Fashion Group on 
April 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Keep More or THE MONEY Yov Earn 


(Address by Mrs. Helen Valentine before the 
Washington Fashion Group, April 28, 
1954) 


I'm quite sure we all agree that we're 
mighty fortunate to be living in these ex- 
citing times. Some of the excitement is 
good, some of it frightening—but at least 
we know we're alive. 

One unfrightening and pleasant aspect of 
our current world concerns women, and what 
has happened and is happening to us. 

Surely, all of us have recognized the un- 
precedented changes in our living patterns 
in the last 10 or 12 years. 

Bconomically, these changes have taken 
the form of higher income and a host of 
new products to spend them on. Culturally, 
they spell better education for more people; 
a@ great new interest in the arts, with an 
attendant rise in the general level of taste; 
increased opportunities for, and interest in, 
travel and leisure-time activities. 

On the social level, there is a significant 
revival of interest in the family unit, there 
is an increase in the number of children pe 
family, and a wonderful development of bet- 
ter housing. Isn’t it amazing that 55 per- 
cent of the Nation's families own their own 
homes? 

Yes, we are living in a thrilling time, and 
each of us in this room is doubly fortunate 
to be an integral part of it all. For, in® 
sense, we women and the jobs we hold rep- 
resent the greatest change of all. Never 
before have women in such vast numbers 
worked at such a variety of occupations & 
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had such an influence on the business life 
of the country. 

Isn’t it staggering to realize that 1 out of 
every 3 adult women in this country works 
and that these women total 19 million? But 
even more impressive is the fact that the 
great majority of us are wives—and many 
millions of us are mothers—doing a full-time 
job of housekeeping as well as working out- 
side our homes 8 hours a day. Nor are we 
all youngsters by any means. The average 
age of workingwomen is rising—a point dra- 
matically illustrated by the fact that more 
than 6 million women over 45 and more than 
@ million over 40 are today holding jobs. 
The median age of employed women is 37.5. 

This new world of workingwomen cannot 
be shrugged off as a temporary situation. 
Not long ago the national manpower council 
of Columbia University’s School of Business 
announced plans for a study of these women, 
who now comprise almost one-third of the 
Nation’s Manpower, because “the common 
concept of women as an emergency labor re- 
serve must be modified.” 

Today you have merely to tune in your 
radio, watch television, pick up any news- 
paper or magazine for evidence that every- 
one is aware of the importance of the work- 
ingwoman audience. You find child care 
advice for the mother who must leave her 
youngster while she goes to work; you find 
timesaving ideas for the woman who is fit- 
ting her job into her life; you find recipes 
for the after-5 cook; you find advice on how 
to get along in your job—all these are no 
longer exclusively the domain of the maga- 
zine for women who work. 

But despite all this, the attitude toward 
women who work, the conditions under 
which they work—in fact, the very laws of 
our country have not kept pace. True, most 
of these laws were written at a time when 
women made up only a small fraction of the 
labor force rather than a third of it. Per- 
haps that’s why, in so many cases, they really 
discriminate against us. But let’s talk about 
these laws a bit later. First, let’s look more 
closely at ourselves, 

Are we fully aware of our own economic 
and political importance? We should re- 
member that the $32 billion paycheck we 
earn collectively is a major factor in this 
country’s economy. Many economists at- 
tribute the peak American standard of liv- 
ing directly to the purchasing power of 
women in the labor force, and specifically 
to the millions of working wives who con- 
tribute a second paycheck to their homes. 
This contribution, of course, goes beyond 
our homes, and provides many an industry 
with the means to profit. 

Politically, women have won increased 
recognition, both for their potential power 
as voters and for their performance in Gov- 
emmment and party jobs. I know that you, 
of all people, must be keenly aware of the 
roles of women in our political parties, of 
the high office they have attained in all 
branches of the Federal Government, and of 
the women serving in the governments of 
every city and State. 

But the status of women in industry has 
also been changing dramatically. You your- 
serves, in this audience, are clear evidence of 
the change that has taken place, for the 
variety and importance of the jobs you hold 
Prove that women are not only accepted, 
am in one highly competitive 

Take a good look at women in industry 
today. Lookat the companies in every 
field—from transportation to finance, from 
steel to pharmaceuticals—which have 
hamed women to important executive posts. 
Try to count the successful doctors and 
— engineers, and scientists who are 

n, 
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There is no longer a limit on the fields 
women may enter, and the barriers to our 
advancement are rapidly disappearing, 
Hardly a week goes by without my seeing in 
the New York Times announcements of ex- 
ecutive appointments the names of one or 
more women who have become company 
officers or directors. 

For every example publicized in news- 
papers and business publications, I can cite 
more that have not been reported—that I 
have learned of in meeting with women and 
women’s groups throughout the country. 
Last year I traveled 14,000 miles, and every- 
where I visited, from the Northwest to the 
deep South. I found women holding un- 
— jobs in unprecedented occupa- 

ons. 

In Philadelphia, for example, where there 
is a concentration of heavy industry, the ma- 
jority of companies had women in key execu- 
tive posts—vice president of a steel mill, 
president of a fishing tackle firm, secretary 
of the city’s major taxi company. 

In Los Angeles, 1 out of every 6 women 
who work is classified as a professional or 
executive. I was particularly impressed with 
the above-average number of women who are 
successfully practicing law—and with the 
many distinguished women who are judges 
in the city’s courts. 

In New Orleans, the percentage of women 
managers, Owners, and investors in business 
firms is higher than the national average. 
This in a city where, not so very long ago, 
women did not even go into the street un- 
chaperoned. 

Certainly, everyone in the country is aware 
of—and impressed by—the great numbers 
of women workers right here in Washington. 
Many of you, Iam sure, know that the fig- 
ure is a quarter of a million. But did you 
realize that 39,800 are professionals and exec- 
utives—women like Mrs. Priest, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Dr. Martha Eliot, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Ruth B. Shipley, head of the State 
Department's Passport Division, Katherine G. 
Howard, Deputy Civil Defense Administrator, 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling of the Department of 
Agriculture, and others who hold enormous- 
ly responsible posts in this nerve center of 
the world where history is constantly being 
made. We must conclude from this that 
women have a big hand in shaping policies 
that affect: the entire world. 

This certainly, should be a definitive an- 
swer to that final, desperate argument of 
those who challenge the right of women to 
work—and they are frequently the very peo- 
ple who vehemently oppose the tax changes 
we are seeking. I’m speaking of those people 
who can always be counted on to maintain 
that this country would be better off if 
women stayed at home. 

This charge—if it deserves any reply at 
all—is best met by citing an indisputable 
fact. If 19 million women are working, it’s 
for many good reasons. And, whatever those 
reasons, the results are good for the country. 

In the majority of cases, women are work- 
ing because they have to; a fact verified by 
the Department of Labor. A recent Women's 
Bureau bulletin pointed out that the pro- 
portion of wives who work is only 13 percent 
in families where the husband's income is 
$10, or more, but it rises to 29 percent 
where’ the hubsand’s income is between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

Economics aside, did anyone ever stop to 
think just what would happen if every 
woman left the labor force tomorrow? 

There would be 13 empty seats in Con- 
gress—286 vacant spots in State legislatures; 
there would be 1,000 policymaking jobs in 
our National Government unfilled; 500 fewer 
high-ranking diplomats representing the 
United States abroad. (Women’s Bureau 
figures.) And what would happen to all the 
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Government departments and the armed 
services? 


Our schools would find themselves crippled 
with the majority of teachers gone—ditto 
hospitals without nurses. And, of course, 
the men who argue against women working 
would never dream of giving up their own 
secretaries. 

We'd really have a service problem in our 
stores, with 1,500,000 saleswomen gone. (It's 
hard enough to be waited on today.) 

Our third largest industry—fashion— 
would be in desperate straits if we—and 
all the other women designers, buyers, copy- 
writers—left the ranks. 

What would happen to social service 
agencies? 

What would become of a place like the 
Woman's Medical College in Philadelphia? 
it would really have to close because prac- 
tically all the physicians on its staff, as well 
as the instructors in the college and the 
nursing school, are women. 

Our factories would be in a fine fix. 
Many of them would have to close down. 
But then, that wouldn't matter too much, 
because with all the purchasing power of 
our paychecks gone, there wouldn't be nearly 
the market for the goods these factories 
produce. And wouldn’t our present high 
standard of living shoot right straight down? 

Just think of the effect on the economy 
if all of the money women earn were sud- 
deny taken out of circulation. Take our 
own Fashion Group as one small example. 
Let’s just assume that the average salary 
of the 2,500 members of the group is $5,000 
(I think that’s a fair figure since our mem- 
bership includes the top women in the in- 
dustry). This means a collective annual 
paycheck of $12% million—and do we spend 
it. Just take that out of the economy and 
we're not even a single drop in the bucket. 

This debate on whether women should 
work: always deteriorates into that old 
cliche—the battle of the sexes. Isn’t it more 
positive and more constructive to accept 
the fact that we women are working, and 
turn our efforts toward means of making 
women happier and more productive work- 
ers? 

It seems to me that you—as members of 
the Washington Fashion Group—are partic- 
ularly privileged. You can exert a special 
influence because you are here in Wash- 
ington. Most of must content ourselves 
with letters to our Congressmen, but you 
have the rare advantage of knowing per- 
sonally, seeing often, working with the men 
(and the women) who make our laws. You 
write for the newspapers our Congressmen 
and their wives read every day, prepare the 
radio and television programs they listen 
to. This gives your voice extra strength. 
And that privileged position also gives you 
a@ very special responsibility to interpret the 
needs of all workingwomen. 

I hope you will remind our lawmakers con- 
stantly that we must provide tax relief for 
working mothers. 


We all know that certain business expenses 
are deductible from taxable income, such as 
operating a car, or entertaining. So is the 
salary of an employee—a secretary, a clean- 
ing woman, an assistant—anyone who frees 
us to do more productive work. And yet, 
this vital and unavoidable expense which 
every working mother must meét if she is to 
hold a job at all, is not deductible. The care 
that she, as a responsible mother, provides 
for her children while she is away is ob- 
viously considered a luxury by our law- 
makers. 

Even now the Senate is considering the 
mew income-tax bill which gives a nod to 
working mothers, but the concession which 
this bill represents does not begin to scratch 
the surface of the real problem. 
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Most of you, IT am sure, are familiar with 
the provisions of this legislation, which will 
probably be enacted into law. As it now 
stands, it affords a tiny degree of relief to 
a minute fraction of this country’s millions 
of working mothers. I refer to the section 
which says that widows with jobs may de- 
duct up to $600 a year for care provided 
for their dependents—if those dependents 
are under the age of 10. I ask you how 
much care that $600 can provide—$11.54 a 
week? Can you hire anyone to care for your 
child or your neighbor's child for the un- 
realistic sum? And what about care for 
children over 10? They need supervision, 
too. And where does the law leave married 
women, most of whom work because they 
have to. Why shouldn’t they be given some 
genuine tax relief? I'm quite certain that 
your answer to this question would be ex- 
actly the same as my own. 

Take a look for a moment at the taxes 
we're paying on so-called luxuries—even if 
the amount has been cut—the handbag that 
is every bit as essential to us as a man’s 
pockets (and there are no taxes on them), 
the cosmetics without which we couldn't 
face our jobs. 

(And I’m wonder’ ag how many of us real- 
ize that we working women were a factor 
in the recent reduction of the Federal ex- 
cise tax on cosmetics. One of the impor- 
tant arguments used by the Toilet Goods 
Association in congressional hearings on 
this subject was that workingwomen need 
their lipsticks to hold down their jobs just 
as surely as men need razors to keep up 
their personal appearance. We're all pleased, 
I'm sure, to see that tax cut in half—and 
the handbag tax, too.) 

One of our important pieces of social leg- 
islation—which also involves a tax—has 
many inequities that should be of concern 
to workingwomen. Under the present sys- 
tem of computing social-security benefits 
the working wife rarely receives any higher 
benefit payment when she reaches 65 than 
she would receive as a dependent wife, un- 
less she has worked continuously both before 
and after marriage. Yet she may have been 
paying into the social-security trust fund 
during most of her working years since 1937. 
And the new social-security proposals take 
no cognizance of this fact. 

I hope you will call the attention of our 
legislators to the need for low-cost day care 
centers. These centers would give working 
mothers a happier alternative than paying 
high fees to a private nursery or, on the 
other hand, accepting the stigma of charity 
which is associated with the few community 
centers that now exist. 

What about labor laws that would make 
provision for the fact that women do have 
babies, and allow them to take necessary ma- 
ternity leaves without running the risk of 
losing their jobs. 

And what's happening with equal-pay leg- 
islation? In far too many instances, it is 
not only legal but customary to pay a woman 
substantially less for doing exactly the same 
work as a man. Only 13 States now have 
equal-pay laws on their statute books, and 
even these States enforce their laws loosely. 


Surely there is no reason to be shy about 
asking for the things that are so important 
to our happiness and our progress today. 

holds us back, doubtless, 

ing called feminists. Non- 

‘8 wrong with recognizing our 

women who work and using it to 

ourselves—not special privileges—but 
merely consideration as human beings. 

uch needed changes may 

leve. After all, it took us 

the vote. But let's speed up 

surely you're the gals 
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One-Hundred-Million-Dollar Aluminum 
Plant in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Saturday, April 24, a significant 
step forward was taken in the industrial 
development of Texas. On that day the 
$100-million plant at Rockdale, Tex., of 
the Aluminum Company of America was 
formally dedicated. This plant is the 
first in history to use electric power gen- 
erated by burning lignite as fuel for 
firing steam turbogenerators. Texas has 
a tremendous supply of lignite, which 
usually lies near the surface of the earth, 
and can be cheaply mined. 

The use of lignite in the operation of 
electric powerplants built at the source 
of fuel marks an important industrial 
milestone in Texas. The process being 
used at the Rockdale aluminum works 
was developed by V. F. Parry, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Sam Kinch, staff writer for the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, has written 
for his newspaper an article on the dedi- 
cation of the Rockdale plant, and I con- 
sider the article worthy of the widest 
possible circulation. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RockDALE, April 24.—Alcoa’s new $100 mil- 
lion Rockdale works formally were dedicated 
Saturday as an example of the system that 
has made America free. 

Before a crowd of employees that also 
included leaders of government and indus- 
try, Governor Shivers welcomed the com- 
pany as an “industrial citizen” of central 
Texas. 

He said that with war clouds gathering 
over the world, Texans can take pride in 
the plant as a reward for the American way 
of doing business, and the American way 
of life. 

Shivers said Texas must maintain a tax, 
government, and citizen climate that will 
make industry feel welcome because indus- 
trial payrolls will mean more jobs, better 
schools, and better government. 

Another speaker on the dedicatory pro- 
gram, W. W. Lynch, president of Texas 
Power & Light Co., called Shivers the State’s 
No. 1 salesman of industrial opportunity. 
Lynch said the Alcoa plant experiment in 
production of power from lignite can be the 
beginning of a program that can be useful 
and beneficial in many lines. 

F. L. Magee, vice president and produc- 
tion manager of Aluminum Companies of 
America, said the Rockdale plant will have an 
output of 90,000 tons a year and will push 
Texas into second place among the States 
in production of aluminum. 

Magee said the Rockdale operation is an- 
other first for the company. The company’s 
first Texas plant at Comfort was the first 
to produce power by using natural gas and 
an internal-combustion engine. 

John D. Harper, Rockdale works manager, 
was master of ceremonies for the opening. 
He said the public will be welcomed Sun- 
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day on inspection trips similar to those given 
employees and their families Saturday. 

Among the public officials on hand Satur. 
day were Congressmen Bob Poage, of Waco, 
and Clark Thompson, of Galveston; Lt. Goy, 
Ben Ramsey; State Senators Jarrard Secrest, 
of Temple, and Johnnie B. Rogers, of Ays. 
tin; State Representative Herman Yezak, of 
Bremond; Judge W. A. Morrison, of the court 
of criminal appeals; and V. F. Parry, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who deve}. 
oped the lignite process being used at Rock. 
dale. 

Most of the dignitaries were guests at 
dinner in Austin Friday night when indy. 
trial leaders from over the State met with 
Alcoa officials from over the Nation. Thomas 
D. Jolly, senior vice president of Alcoa, spoke 
briefly. 


What the American Flag Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Senate 
a splendid essay written by one of our 
young Minnesota citizens on American- 
ism and on the American flag. Miss 
Lynn McGann, of 4733 Vincent Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., was awarded 
third prize in a national radio contest , 
sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor on the subject What the Amer- 
ican Flag Means to Me. It is an ex- 
cellent essay and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 

(By Lynn McGann) 

In the year of 1776 at Concord, Mass., & 
people oppressed by the iron hand of a selfish 
monarch and bound with the chains of tyr- 
anny, fired “the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” In the fire of the rebel guns and 
in the fire of the patriots’ hearts was brought 
forth a banner dedicated to freedom—a sym- 
bol of light and law. 

We have come to accept this standard as 
our own and wherever seen throughout the 
world it is considered America’s own, but in 
a larger sense we can lay claim to this ban- 
ner only as long as we maintain the freedoms 
for which it stands. To me the American 
fiag is the symbol of a free nation consecrated 
to the task of preserving its freedoms. It is 
more than a shred of cloth, a stripe of red, 
a stripe of white. It symbolizes those pre- 
cious rights that were so dearly won at York- 
town, St. Mihiel, and Iwo Jima. Each of its 
colors tells a story. The red—a reminder of 
the heroes’ blood that has stained many 
a bayonet; the white—to recall the pure and 
honest hearts that guarded our heritage at 
home; and the blue—for the azure robe of 
night, from which a star-swept universe looks 
down upon us in judgment. How easy 0 
forget that these same distant planets have 
watched the Roman eagle humbled, the 
swastika twisted and charred, and now they 
turn to us to observe how another nation 
may proscribe its fate. This is why I be 
lieve that if we should relinquish or sur- 
render our freedoms our regal standard 
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would become a mockery of the very things 
which it has long represented. A flag 
can be no better than its people. As long 
as we remain a free nation, dedicated to 
liberty, our flag can proudly be hallowed. 
Our colors mean freedom—the right to speak 
what you please, to believe what you hold 
true, to lead your life without state controls; 
the right to aspire to whatever goals you are 
willing to work for. This is what the Ameri- 
can flag means to me. 

If we wish to see the same proud flag of 
liberty flying over our Nation in years to 
come, we must be prepared to make the sac- 
rifices, great or small, that will preserve these 
freedoms, If we shirk those responsibilities 
or abandon that heritage, we are not worthy 
of our flag or of the name “American.” 





Editorial Tribute to Senator Capehart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator CAPEHART: HOMER Be- 
lieves in Salesmanship,” which appeared 
in the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle on Fri- 
day, April 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CAPEHART: HOMER BELIEVES IN 

SALESMANSHIP 

While Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, of In- 
diana, may not have the glamor of some of 
his fellow Senators, he has established a 
reputation for hard work and for his willing- 
ness to be of service to everyone. If the per- 
son seeking assistance or advice happens to 
be from Indiana it will not injure his stand- 
ing, but the fact he is a Hoosier will be sec- 
ondary. As a result, the Indiana Senator’s 
stature has risen in the Senate and among 
the citizens of his home State, where rank 
means little and where almost everyone re- 
fers to the Senator as Homer. He has fol- 
lowed a steady pace since he was first elected 
10 years ago, but not long ago he was ordered 
by his physician to slow down. The genial 
Homer agreed to follow the physician’s ad- 
vice, but he came out to Indiana a few days 
ago to speak to the Hoosier Legionnaires and 
to fill an engagement he was forced to cancel 
because of illness. 

He discussed many things of interest to 
the ex-servicemen and he closed his re- 
marks with a bit of advice that all well might 
heed. The Senator declared too much em- 
phasis is being placed on the negative ap- 
proach to communism. He asserted we 
should spend more time in selling capital- 
ism rather than devoting our efforts to at- 
tecking communism. HOMER was a succes- 
ful manufacturer and salesman before he 
launched his political career and he was, no 
doubt, calling on some of his experiences 
8 a private citizen to point to the advan- 
tages of selling your own product. Not any 
Successful manufacturer, that we can re- 
call, won his success by attacking his compet- 
itor's products. The Hoosier Senator is cor- 
Tect in asserting that the right approach, and 
only successful approach, is to sell your own 
Product. 

You do not have to look very far to 
see the benefits of capitalism. Look out 
the windows at the antennas in your own 
neighborhood to determine the number of 
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television sets. The television set is one of 
the latest American gadgets but a recent 
survey shows almost one-half of the Marion 
homes have one. Maybe not all of the sets 
are paid for but that is another one of the 
advantages of capitalism, under which you 
can buy a television set, automobile, or even 
a home with a small down payment. 

We hope Homer will keep up his campaign. 
A former Hoosier won almost lasting fame 
by his remark that all the country needed 
Was a good 5-cent cigar. We think it now 
needs a little of the Hoosier philosophy as 
expressed by HoMER and not so much bom- 
bast from Washington. But give Homer the 
time, and the energy, and we know he will 
do an outstanding job of putting his idea 
across, 





Employment Figures and Industrial 
Earnings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
has been so much discussion about the 
extent of unemployment in the motor- 
car industry, the accumulation of new 
cars on dealers’ floors which are unsold, 
and the generally reduced operations of 
the motorcar industry, that I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
recent statement comparing the first 
— of 1953 with the first quarter of 

Mr. Curtice, president of the General 
Motors Corp., stated that sales of Gen- 
eral Motors cars in the first quarter of 
this year topped the first quarter of last 
year, and total dollar sales of the corpo- 
ration, including commercial and de- 
fense products, were only a shade under 
last year’s first quarter. 

There are some interesting facts con- 
tained in articles which I have in regard 
to unemployment, the production of new 
cars, and sales in the auto industry. 
Average employment was 574,000 for the 
first quarter of 1954. This is 30,000 
higher than the first quarter of 1953, 
and an alltime high record of employ- 
ment for this period. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
articles from the New York Times and 
the Journal of Commerce. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
STANDARD BRANDS INCREASES PROFIT 

Standard Brands, Inc., and its United 
States and Canadian subsidiaries had a con- 
solidated net income of $3,260,364 in the first 
quarter of 1954. This compared with $2,777,- 
500 earned in the initial 3 months last year, 
Joel S. Mitchell, president, noted in his re- 
port yesterday. 

BIG GAIN FOR ELECTROLUX 

The Electrolux Corp., makers of vacuum 
cleaners, reported yesterday that earnings 
in the first quarter this year rose 43 percent 
above a year ago to $598,593. 

The company announced that last month 
it sold more vacuum cleaners than in any 
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month of its 30-year history, except for 1 
month dufing the wartime scarcity period. 


[From the Journal of Commerce] 


GM Courtice Says DEALER VoLUME Tops YEAR 
AGO—EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION REACH 
Recorp LEVEL 


Cricaco.—Sales of General Motors Corp. 
cars in the first quarter of this year topped 
the first quarter of last year and totai dollar 
sales of the corporation, including commer- 
cial and defense products, were only a 
“shade” under last year's first quarter re- 
sults, Harlow H. Curtice, president, told a 
news conference here today. 

Employment and passenger car production 
of General Motors were at the highest first 
quarter level ever, he declared. 

Mr. Curtice was very evtimistic about pros- 
pects for the auto industry and for business 
in general. “I believe that business generally 
will improve still further as the year pro- 
gresses,” he asserted. “No depression is in 
my vision,” the GM chief said. 

Average employment was 574,000—30,000 
higher than for the first quarter of 1953 and 
an all-time record for the period. 

Our payrolls for the first quarter reached 
a total of $656 million, including $23 million 
in overtime premiums. 

“Currently,” he added, “retail deliveries of 
passenger cars are running ahead of last 
year.” 





Needed: A Fair Shake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Brookville (Pa.) American, of April 
22, 1954: 

NEEDED: A Fair SHAKE 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Policy on the market- 
ing of electric power at Federal dams has 
undergone important changes since last 
August when Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay wiped the slate clean and announced 
the principles on which his Department in- 
tended to operate. For the most part ad- 
ministration decisions and statements have 
made significant progress in implementing 
the theme that “the primary responsibility 
for supplying power needs of an area rests 
with the people locally.” 

But there is still a great area where con- 
gressional action is necessary if all the in- 
equities of past Federal power policy are to 
be cleared away. Perhaps the most im- 
portant need is that of restoring the prin- 
ciple of tax equality. At present the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and other Govern- 
ment power systems can boast of cheap rates 
because they pay little or no taxes. If, 
for instance, TVA’s operations were made 
comparable with those of investor-owned 
utilities, according to C. J. Green, an engi- 
neer-accountant who was with the Federal 
Power Commission for 20 years, its rates for 
electric service would have to be just about 
doubled. 

This means, of course, that the Nation’s 
taxpayers are subsidizing the use of elec- 
tricity in the Tennessee Valley—that con- 
sumers of electricity in areas where private 
companies operate are paying not only the 
cost of the service they enjoy and a sub- 
stantial burden of taxes, but also an im- 
portant share of similar costs that should be 
borne by consumers of governmentally gen- 
erated electricity. 
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Opposition to Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did article entitled “Statehood for Ha- 
waii Has Byrp’s Opposition,” written by 
Frank R. Kent, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 25, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD ror Hawan Has Byrrp’s OPppost- 

TION—SENATOR SEES PROPOSAL HARMFUL TO 

NaTIon’s Best INTERESTS 


(By Prank R. Kent) 


“Draftsmen of national political party 
platforms too frequently overlook the ma- 
jorities in their campaign appeals to the 
minorities.” This trenchant—and truth- 
ful—sentence is contained in a statement 
recently made by Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
of Virginia. It applies to both parties and 
all platforms. It points a finger at one of 
the worst forms of humbuggery under our 
system of government. 

Senator Byrrp used that sentence in con- 
nection with the bill to admit Hawaii to 
statehood. To this he is strongly opposed. 
Not only did both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions pledge themselves to pass 
this bill but they have similarly pledged 
themselves several times before. Actually, 
since 1900, when Hawaii became a Terri- 
tory, it has petitioned Congress 16 times 
for statehood; and, since 1920, bills for that 
purpose have been introduced 37 times. 
Many hearings have been held and much 
debate endured. But Congress has never 
even come close to passing any of these 
bills. The prospect of the present Hawaiian 
bill, supported as it is by President Eisen- 
hower and passed by the House, is dim, in- 
deed. When the Senate insisted on adding 
Alaska to the House bill it more or less 
sounded its death knell. 

Regtifdless of that, the case against Ha- 
waii is so devastating and convincing that 
it is difficult to see how it can be seriously 
debated. Hawaii, as Senator Byrp says, is 
an archipelago of islands, islets, and atolls 
which are neither contiguous to themselves 
nor to the United States—nor to anything 
else. The latest census—1951—showed a 
population of 186,000 Japanese, 30,000 Chi- 
nese, 62,000 Filipinos, 10,000 Puerto Ricans, 
7,000 Koreans, 79,000 part Hawaiians, 13,000 
Hawaiians, 77,000 Caucasians, and about 
2,000 in other races, creeds, and colors. The 
area simply has none of the characteristics 
of an American State. Internally, it is dis- 
persed and heterogeneous. Externally, says 
Senator Byrrp, “it is vulnerable—contiguous 
to nothing. Its destiny is that of an outpost. 
Whatever you may call it, it can never be 
anything else.” 

As to its competence to govern itself with 
the responsibility of a State, the record shows 
that the “big five” labor unions control its 
economy and that there is abundant evi- 
dence of intensive Communist infiltration 
of island politics. “This is not,” says Sena- 
tor Brrp, “a question to be determined by 
the votes of Chinese, Japanese, or Puerto 
Rican minorities in this country. Nor is it 
a question to be determined for or by the 
people of Hawaii. It is a matter to be deter- 
mined by ourselves only and in our own 
best interests. The fact that Congress for 
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the moment is closely divided makes stuffing 
tts membership with heterogeneous peopie 
from remote islands dangerous and unfair 
to the Nation and to the people of our 
States.” 

“If Hawaii ts privileged to two Members 
of the Senate, each person in Hawaii will 
have a voice in the Senate 30 times as great 
as each citizen of New York. If Hawaii is 
privileged to send Members to the House, 
it will be at the expense of Representatives 
from the States. Who knows what States 
must reduce their representation in Con- 
gress to let in the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans, or whoever, 
they may send here? Just as these distor- 
tions will result in reduced representation 
of our own people in their own Congress, 
they will follow directly in the electoral 
college, where the President is elected.” 

Besides, Senator Byrn points out, if they 
affect the presidential election and the Sen- 
ate they also would affect the American 
judiciary and all the principal officers, in- 
cluding Ambassadors, who are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
His opposition to the statehood for Alaska, 
Mr. Byrp says, is essentially on economic 
grounds and its inability to support a state 
government. Senatcéf Byrp also makes the 
flat statement that there is among the people 


of the United States no demand whatever - 


for the admission of Hawaii to statehood. 

“The chief agitation comes from the official 
Hawaiian lobby in the United States, known 
as the Hawaiian Statehood Commission, 
which in 4 years spent nearly half a million 
dollars in service, supplies, publicity, enter- 
tainment, and other instruments of propa- 
ganda.” It does seem that Senator Byrp has 
said enough to make any Member who is 
not considering the interests of a minority 
above that of the majority hesitate quite a 
while before voting Hawaii in. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, numerous proposals have been 
advanced at this and past sessions of 
Congress for establishment of a code of 
“fair play” in connection with the con- 
duct of congressional investigations. 

In many such instances, the implica- 
tion has been that the goal of such pro- 
posals was a particular individual or in- 
dividuals. This has aroused opposition 
which had little to do with the merit or 
demerit of the proposed rule changes. 

With that thought in mind I have in- 
troduced in the House a bill which does 
not involve personalities in any degree, 
Its contents are not even my own _idea. 
The language is taken in its virtual en- 
tirety from a law recently enacted in my 
own State of New York, where it applies 
to procedures in connection with legis- 
lative investigations. 

Mr. Speaker, New York State is the 
most populous State in the Union. It 
has approximately one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. Those 
people, through their elected representa- 
tives in the State legislature, have set 
up a code of fair play in connection with 
the conduct of legislative investigations, 
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The vote on the bill was unanimous, both 
Republicans and Democrats supporting 
the measure. It was signed by a Repub- 
lican Governor, who twice has been his 
party’s candidate for President. 

Neither the legislature nor the Gover. 
nor of my State is soft toward commu. 
nism. They have established standards, 
however, which they believe will enable 
them to make full and complete investj- 
gations into that or any other subject 
without trampling upon the rights of in. 
dividuals. 

I am presenting to this Congress, for 
study and consideration, a bill which 
suggests only that what is good enough 
for my State, with its 16 million people, 
may be the solution for which men of. 
good will in and out of Government have 
been striving. 


An Undivided Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Eas- 
ter week in Ireland is observed with rev- 
erent joy and solemnity, for not only is 
it a great religious festival, but it also 
marks the rebirth of Irish nationalism. 
The Easter Rising of 1916 and the heroic 
sacrifices of the founders of the Republic 
of Ireland will ever be the symbol of the 
undying love of Irishmen for the free- 
dom of their native land. The children 
of the Gael, no matter where they may 
be, are ever interested in the fortunes of 
the Emerald Isle that gave birth to their 
forefathers. I have received from my 
friends of the Pennsylvania chapter of 
the American League for an Undivided 
Ireland the copy of a letter which the 
chapter addressed to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, the Right Honorable 
Sir Winston Churchill. The contents of 
this letter are worthy of the attention 
of those who love liberty and justice for 
all peoples. It epitomizes the remaining 
grievance that causes Ireland to remain 
aloof from any alliances that may entail 
recognition of Great Britain’s right to 
occupy any of Ireland’s territory. Hav- 
ing in mind House Resolution 19, intro- 
duced by Congressman JOHN Focakry, 
dealing with the effects of this problem 
of the partition of Ireland, I, under 
unanimous consent, insert the copy of 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that all may have an opportunity to 
read and study it. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR 
AN UNDIVIDED IRELAND, 
PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 
Philadelphia Pa., March 17, 1954. 
The Right Honorable 
Sir Winston CHURCHILL, EK. G., , 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
London, England. 

Dear Mr. Prrme Minister: Today is St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, the national festal day of Ireland. 
Throughout the world, wherever the children 
of the Gael or their progeny may be, proces- 
sions will be held, banners carried and 
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groups assembled to honor Ireland’s patron 
saint and in gratitude for the great gift of 
faith that he brought to Ireland—a faith 
that the Irish have kept through the cen- 
turies—and today constitutes in the Irish 
nation a great bulwark against the evil of 
communism. 

There is only one corner in this wide world 
where St. Patrick’s Day observances are 
panned and where attempts are made to 
curb demonstrations of love and veneration 
for Ireland’s great apostle—and that corner 
is in northeastern Ireland, behind the line of 
partition created by the British Parliament 
in their Government of Ireland Act adopted 
in 1920, and for which no Irishman, Nation- 
alist or Tory, voted. In fact, you recall, sir, 
that in 1918 the people of all Ireland voted 
80 percent for an independent republic and 
Britaih’s reaction was to dispatch her Black 
and Tan Army to rob, pillage and terrorize 
the Irish people for 2 years. 

You may also recall that after your Gov- 
ernment had set up the puppet state called 
Northern Ireland, a boundary commission 
was promised and proportional representa- 
tion set up for the protection of the minor- 
ity. When it became apparent that these 
measures would boomerang and expose the 
absurdity of a six-county government, the 
commission was abandoned and the pro- 
portional representation repealed. There 
followed enactment of special powers acts, 
that in effect created a police state. The 
Tories restorted to gerrymandering of elec- 
tion districts, restrictions of the franchise, 
and every trick of political chicanery and 
skulduggery, to check the voting strength 
of the Nationalists. Then followed the Ire- 
land Act of 1950, also adopted by the British 
Parliament, which perpetuates the present 
system of misgovernment and the foul muti- 
lation of an ancient nation. 


In the last general election in Northern 
Ireland, Mr. Liam Kelly presented himself 
as a candidate from Mid-Tyrone, pledging 
himself to remain away from the Northern 
Parliament as a mark of protest against the 
partition of his country and promising to 
use every channel to bring about the re- 
unification of Ireland. His campaign was 
successful. But following his election he 
was seized and imprisoned, and based on his 
campaign speeches, charged with seditious 
utterances. This action was not aimed at 
Mr. Kelly personally. It was a flagrant at- 
tempt at intimidation of his constituents 
with the intent of forcing them to abandon 
their Nationalist aspirations. What a trav- 
esty, sir, on the principles of freedom of 
speech and freedom from fear and oppres- 
sion, enunciated by you in the Atlantic 
Charter that became our credo in the great 
crusade known as World War II. 

On this St. Patrick’s Day, sir, may we 
remind you of your own statement, made in 
1912, and we quote: 


“Whatever Ulster’s right may be, she can- 
not stand in the way of the whole of Ire- 
land. Half a province cannot impose a per- 
manent veto on the nation. Half a province 
cannot obstruct forever the reconciliation 
between the British and Irish democracies 
and deny all satisfaction to the united 
wishes of the British Empire.” 


We are told, sir, that your great desire to- 
day is for world peace. May we suggest that 
your efforts commence at your own door by 
ending the centuries-old occupation of Ire- 
land, by the repeal by your government of 
the Ireland Acts of 1920 and 1950 and by 
Withdrawing all aid, moral, financial, and 
military, from the puppet government of 
Northern Ireland. Let the Irish people re- 
solve their difficulties among themselves. 
Restore to the Irish nation their sacred 
shrines that hold the mortal remains of St. 
Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Columcille. Re- 
pudiate partition and remove any excuse for 
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the U. S. 8. R. following that pattern in the 
partition of Germany, Austria, and Korea. 
Very truly yours, 
Jomun J. REILLY, 
National Vice President. 
Patrick J. McNELIs, 
President, Pennsylvania Chapter. 


The Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “To 
Preserve the Future,” published in the 
a Star of Sunday, April 11, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

To PRESERVE THE FUTURE 

To preserve our future, we must learn 
from the past. All too often we say “The past 
is dead—forget it—let bygones be bygones.” 
But if we do not study and learn the lessons 


“of history, we shall continue to make the 


same mistakes we made in the past. War, 
aggression, and the appeasement that make 
both inevitable will continue to plague the 
world, H-bomb or no H-bomb. 

Recently Americans have begun to hear 
the truth about how the United States was 
plunged into World War II at Pearl Harbor. 
The so-called revisionist historians, Sanborn 
and Tansill, have presented part of the rec- 
ord in Design for War and Back Door to War 
which showed how President Roosevelt de- 
liberately maneuvered the United States 
into war by provoking Japan and inviting 
attack by weakening the fleet and failing 
to inform our military commanders at 
Hawaii. Now Adm. Robert A. Theobald has 
filled in the record in The Final Secret of 
Pearl Harbor, published April 28 by Devin- 
Adair and partially serialized in the April 2 
issue of U. S. News & World Report. Admiral 
Theobald presents the factual documenta- 
tion to prove beyond doubt that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of War Stimson 
deliberately maneuvered the United States 
into war with the perhaps unwilling aid of 
Admiral Stark and Gen. George Marshall. 

Why else did President Roosevelt prevent 
our military commanders from knowing that 
a surprise attack the afternoon of December 
7, 1941, was certain? It was known in Wash- 
ington. It was known by the commander in 
chief of the Asiatic fleet in the Phillipines 
and by General MacArthur. It was not 
known by either Admiral Kimmel or General 
Short in Hawaii because the available infor- 
mation was deliberately withheld from them. 
Why? 

“There was never any military reason for 
preserving to the Japanese the opportunity 
of a surprise attack through the denial of 
information to the Hawaiian commanders,” 
writes Admiral Theobald. “Free to act, it is 
an absolute certainty that both Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall would have done 
everything in their power to prevent such 
an attack. And yet, on the morning of De- 
cember 7, Washington refused to send one 
short message to Hawaii in time to cushion 
the effects of the Japanese attack. 

“This is the most revealing fact of the 
entire Pearl Harbor story. There was only 
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one conceivable reason for it. Nothing must 
be done to prejudice the chances of the at- 
tack, even at the last moment. Japan was 
about +o bring war to the United States, and 
President Roosevels did not intend that any 
American action should cause them to 
change their plans at the last minute.” 


HOW WE WERE PUSHED IN 


Roosevelt believed the United States must 
go to war against Hitler on the side of Soviet 
Russia and Britain. His friend and biog- 
rapher Robert Sherwood made this plain in 
Roosevelt and Hopkins. But, despite con- 
tinued provocations, Hitler refused to make 
any overt move that could give Roosevelt 
reason to demand a declaration of war. We 
gave destroyers to Britain, sent lend-lease to 
the Soviet Union, escorted ships with naval 
vessels and the President made many belig- 
erent statements. But Germany wouldn't 
bite. 

Japan, however, was a member of the Axis 
pact. If America went to war against Japan, 
we would automatically be at war with Ger- 
many and Italy. Thus Roosevelt’s strategy 
was to provoke Japan to attack us. As the 
diplomatic and military records cited by 
Theobald show, this is what he did. He 
ended our commercial treaty with Japan, 
stopped all shipments of fuel, scrap metal, 
and tools to Japan, ended the subsidies on 
wheat to the Far East, stepped up financial 
and military aid to China, stopped exports 
from the Philippines to Japan and finally 
ended all trade with Japan. Meanwhile, as 
Ambassador to Japan Grew revealed in his 
book, the Turbulent Years, the Japanese 
desperately trying to reach some sort of 
agreement with us. Premier Konoye offered 
to withdraw from Indochina and China in 
return for trade resumption. He even sug- 
gested a break with the Axis powers might 
be possible. He warned that if the United 
States refused to negotiate with him to seel: 
agreement and peace in Asia, his govern- 
ment would probably fall to the military 
clique and war would be most likely. Roose- 
velt refused to answer Konoye’s plea. He 
refused to arrange a meeting. Then on 
November 26 he sent a message to Japan 
demanding complete surrender to every 
American demand—an impossible demand 
that was clearly an ultimatum. By that 
final act Theobald says, “President Roose- 
velt * * * deliberately brought war to the 
United States.” 

The American people knew nothing of all 
this. They were neither informed nor con- 
sulted. They had elected Roosevelt on his 
promise not to “send your sons to any for- 
eign wars.” They neither wanted war nor 
believed that it was in America’s best inter- 
ests to go to war. So they had to be forced 
into war by staging the Japanese attack first 
by pressure on Japan, then by weakening 
the Pacific Fleet, then by refusing to warn 
our Hawaiian commanders of the imminent 
danger. 

It worked, and because Roosevelt, with the 
help of his military stooges Stark and Mar- 
shall, kept our Hawaiian command in the 
dark about the known Japanese intentions, 
Pearl Harbor was left virtually defenseless. 
In a few hours 4,575 American fighting men 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps had 
died or were wounded grievously. We lost 
the bulk of our active fleet and 177 vitally 
needed planes. Of course, after Pearl Harbor, 
we lost hundreds of thousands of other lives 
in Europe and in Asia. 

It is noteworthy that once the war in the 
Pacific started, President Roosevelt directed 
the major effort not against the Japanese 
who had attacked us, but against Hitler’s 
Germany in Europe on the other side of the 
world, 

DID F. D. 8. KNOW BEST? 

We won the war Roosevelt started. And 

then at Yalta and Teheran he lost it for us to 
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Communist Soviet Russia. All this, too, is 
on the record if Americans will just take the 
trouble to read it. They had better do so, 
for their futures and the liberty and lives of 
their sons may depend upon it. 

The decision to make war is the most 
frightful decision a nation can make. There_ 
are times when it must be done to preserve 
essential liberty, to protect national inde- 
pendence. But certainly a free people in a 
democratic republic should have the right 
to make that decision, to know that decision 
is being made, to support it because they be- 
lieve in it. They should not be tricked into 
war against their will in order to satisfy the 
egoistic assurance of one man who believes 
he knows everything. 

We suggest that Americans read the rec- 
ord in the Final Secret of Pearl Harbor. To 
preserve our futures we should study the 
past so that we can be both forewarned and 
forearmed against another Pearl Harbor. 


Help Needed for People of Texas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, important sections of Texas con- 
tinue to suffer from the effects of one 
of the most devastating droughts our 
State has ever known. 

The needs of the people in these areas 
were set forth in a resolution presented 
on Tuesday of this week by County Judge 
James McMorries, of Stanton, Tex., on 
behalf of 38 west Texas counties, to 
members of the Texas congressional 
delegation and representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and the Small 
Business Administration. 


The serious nature of the picture pre- 
sented in the text of the resolution ought 
to be a matter of widespread concern. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion presented by Judge McMorries be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas one of the worst droughts ever 
experienced by persons now living now pre- 
vails in a great many west Texas counties, 
and many of such counties have been desig- 
nated already as being eligible for drought 
relief, consisting of certain concessions in 
the way of reduced freight rates on feed and 
aid in buying feed for livestock; and 

“Whereas said drought continues un- 
abated, and the problem for the farmers and 
ranchers now goes beyond the matter of 
temporary aid in providing for livestock and 
reaches to a question of whether the farmers 
and ranchers are to be able to remain on 
their homes and exist without aid from some 
source; and 


“Whereas the essential thing necessary for 
their further operation is a more elastic and 
liberalized system of credit on the part of 
FHA to meet the following needs: 

“(a) Loans to small businesses in such 
amounts as will enable the small-business 
men, who have extended needed credit to 
the farmers and ranchers of this distressed 
area, to restock their shelves with merchan- 
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dise, and for carrying on the operation of 
their store. 

“(b) Loans in such amounts as will enable 
those in real distress to pay their necessary 
living expenses, and for carrying on the op- 
eration of their farms and ranches. 

“(c) Additional loans which will enable 
the farmers to deep break their land so as to 
put clay or hardpan on top of their land so 
that the topsoil will not blow away, or, if 
lands are not suitable for deep breaking, 
loans in such amounts as will enable the 
farmers to take whatever steps that are nec- 
essary to prevent soil erosion. This will 
cost approximately $10 per acre. 

“(d) The active cooperation of the Soil 
Conservation Agency to advise and assist in 
retaining what top soil remains, and has 
not already blown away, and in preparing 
their lands so that when rain does come they 
may be able to raise crops. 

“(e) An arrangement by which the FHA 
loans could be made payable over a period 
of 10 years, and payable on or before the date 
due, in order that these people might live 
and pay other debts to local creditors along 
with payments to FHA. 

“(f) Invoke Public Law 875 of the Federal 
Congress that the farmers and ranchers in 
the distressed area might work and keep 
from having to go further in debt. 

“Whereas it is the desire and purpose of 
the County Commissioners Court to call the 
attention of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress and our Governor, to the 
dire need of these citizens, who have now 
reached the point where it is a matter of 
bare existence and a matter of receiving a 
helping hand, or abandoning their homes, 
and that section of the State becoming a 
barren desert; and 

“Whereas the Governor of Texas has the 
authority to invoke Public Law 875 of the 
Federal Congress of the United States, which 
if invoked would make available to the 
drought-stricken counties of this State, 
moneys for public works, which would give 
employment to the needy and deserving in 
said drought-stricken area, and said Public 
Law 875 should be invoked: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the county commissioners 
court, convened in regular session, at Texas, 
this the 12th day of April 1954, That the 
needs of these people and the direful condi- 
tion of this part of Texas be called to the 
attention of our Senators and Representa- 
tives, and our Governor that they be urged 
to take such steps as are possible to obtain 
relief in the respects above entitled, to the 
end that these people will not be forced to 
abandon their land and their homes in order 
to exist and to the further end that they 
who have been useful law-abiding citizens 
may remain self-sustaining and not become 
wanderers and dependent on other people or 
other communities, and that the land in 
these counties may not become a barren 
waste with all fertile soil blown away; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be by the county clerk forwarded to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and our Governor for their information, and 
guidance, and with the request of this com- 
missioners court that they endeavor to in 
every way possible, obtain assistance for 
these people in this hour of dire need.” 

The above resolution being read, it was 
moved and seconded that the same be 
adopted. 

Therefore, the question being called for, 
the following members of the court voted 
aye: Oscar Hudspeth, Frank Rochelle, C. L. 
Dowding, S. B. Ballard; and the following 
voted no: none. 

V. L. Morris, 
County Judge. 


Sys Z. Hensiey, 
County Clerk. 


Attest: 


April 28 
Equality in Pension Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
state that under our Federal tax lays; 
there are approximately 10 million 
American taxpayers who are denied any 
opportunity to provide security for their 
old age. This group of neglected citi. 
zens is composed of our American farm- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, other 
professional persons, and small-business 
men, such as garage owners, storekeep. 
ers, aS well as salesmen and saleswomen, 
Our tax laws permit other groups to 
establish approved pension programs 
which give them preferential tax treat. 
ment while creating their retirement 
security. 

For example, section 165 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code allows a corpora- 
tion to establish a pension program, and 
the corporate payments into the fund 
are deductible at the time of such pay- 
ments, while the employees are not taxed 
on the benefits derived from the fund 
until such time as they are actually re- 
ceived. A similar. opportunity is not 
available to the farmers, and the other 
persons that I have previously enu- 
merated. 

My bill, H. R. 10, would partially elim- 
inate this discrimination by allowing 
farmers, professional people, and small- 
business men to establish private pen- 
sion plans to provide for the security 
of themselves and their families. 

The U. S. News & World Report for 
April 23 contained an informed article 
on this legislation. This article suc- 
cinctly explains the principles involved, 
points out the safeguards against abuses, 
and describes the merits in the proposal. 

In my opinion favorable action by 
Congress on this legislation is long over- 
due to give this neglected segment of our 
citizenry equal treatment under the 
Federal tax laws. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the article 
from the U. S. News & World Report in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Something new in old-age pension plans 
is being pushed for doctors, farmers, small- 
business men, other self-employed. 

Idea is to allow these people to put aside 
some earnings each year—tax-free—in spe- 
cial retirement funds or annuities. 

Move, offered to give self-employed people 
the same benefits many employees now 
enjoy, has strong support, 

A new retirement plan, to be paid for with 
tax-free income, is being advocated in Con- 
gress for self-employed people—11 million 
or so professional men, farmers, smal!-busi- 
ness men, others. 

The plan, to be offered on top of social 
security benefits, has the support—formally, 
at least—of both political parties or their 
leaders. And the dozens of professional, 
farm and business organizations that de- 
mand the plan are getting the sympathetic 
attention of an election-minded Congress. 

If the effort succeeds, self-employed in- 
dividuals will be allowed to set aside limited 
portions of income to provide old-age pen 
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sions. Income invested in this way will not 
pe taxed. 

One-man pension funds are being asked 
as a move to put self-employed workers on 
a par with ordinary employees. 

More and more millions of employees in 
pusiness and industry, it is pointed out, are 
getting company programs that provide old- 
age retirement pay in addition to benefits 
from social security. Payments made to 
retirement funds by companies are charged 
off as a cost by the companies, but are not 
counted as income by employees. Essentially, 
they're tax-free employee income diverted to 
retirement programs, 

Officers and directors of corporations, as 
employees, now share in these private pension 
plans. So do doctors, lawyers, other profes- 
sionals working as employees of companies 
that have such plans, 

Professional workers in business for them- 
selves, it’s argued, are at a severe tax disad- 
vantage because they have no such retire- 
ment systems. That goes, too, for farmers, 
real estate dealers, other small-business men. 
They can use part of their income to buy 
annuities. But they get no tax exemption— 
or exclusion—for that income. They're 
taxed on the income at a time when their 
incomes are highest, and in the highest tax 
prackets, rather than in retirement when 
their incomes normally will be smaller. 

Result, according to the arguments, is 
that the self-employed person finds it diffi- 
cult to make any real provision for his 
old age. 

The administration, as part of its answer, 
4s offering social-security coverage to the 
millions of self-employed professional people 
still not covered. That idea, in the view of 
many professional groups, is good. But so- 
cial-security benefits are too small to give a 
high-income person @ standard of living any- 
where near the one he has in active years. 

Besides, it is pointed out, more and more 


employees get tax freedom for deferred in- 
come paid to retirement funds—in addition 
to social-security coverage. 

The professionals want the same treat- 


ment. The Eisenhower administration, 
while approving in principle, is opposing im- 
mediate action on the bills now in Congress. 

Voluntary pension plan for the self- 
employed, if approved, will be subject to 
specific regulations. 

Only the self-employed and employees not 
eligible for company plans—or for Govern- 
ment-employee plans—will be able to get 
these income exclusions, 

Strict limits, too, will be put on amounts 
to be given freedom from taxes. In gen- 
eral, the individual will be allowed to set 
aside, tax-free, as much as 10 percent of his 
annual earned income, with a maximum set- 
aside of $7,500 a year and $150,000 in a 
lifetime. 

Older persons—those 55 or more when the 
bill is approved—will get to put aside addi- 
tional amounts, as past service credits, in 
order to build penston funds in their fewer 
remaining years of .work. 

Individuals who feel they can't afford to 
set aside their full 10 percent in a particular 
year, moreover, will get a special carry-over. 
They can carry over unused allowances for 
periods of 5 years, but they won't be able to 
exclude more than $7,500 in any year. 

Investment of this tax-free income will be 
subject to a detailed set of rules designed to 
make it impossible for the individual to get 
his hands on the money until the right time 
Comes. Individuals will have two options: 

They can’ put their special savings into 
“restricted retirement funds,” to be spon- 
sored by professional, business, farm, or other 
groups, and managed by bank trustees. Or 
they can buy a tailor-made “restricted an- 
huity contract” from an insurance company. 

In either. case, the rules will not permit 

special savings to be recovered unless 
the individual becomes permanently and to- 


tally disabled, or he dies, or until he reaches 
65. At 65 he can draw his retirement money 
in a lump sum, or in periodic payments. In- 
stallment payments will be taxed as regtilar 
income, and lump sums in most cases as 
capital gains, 

Size of benefits, of course, will depend on 
amounts saved, on the number of years those 
amounts draw interest, and on the ways in 
which they are invested. 

The doctor whose case is illustrated in the 
box on page 120 offers an example of only 
one of the ways in which the plan could be 
used. His pension of $365 a month for life, 
starting at age 65 after $2,000 yearly invest- 
ments for 20 years, is relatively large. Most 
self-employed persons, with smaller incomes, 
would not be entitled to invest so much. 

The doctor in the example, moreover, is 
buying a relatively large pension by taking 
his benefits entirely in the form of annuity, 
without any life insurance protection. He 
might invest his $2,000 a year in a contract 
that includes a refund privilege. His month- 
ly annuity check then will be $260, instead 
of $3.65. But, when he dies, his family will 
get an amount equal to the premiums he has 
paid, minus any sums he has gotten back. 

Top benefits from the plan, according to 
its sponsors, will come to something like 
$1,000 a month. But that’s for the rare indi- 
vidual who can afford to put aside the life- 
time maximum of $150,000. Most individu- 
als, it is said, will manage to buy retirement 
pay ranging from $75 to $200 or $300 a month. 

That, combined with top social-security 
benefits planned at $162.80 for a couple at 
age 65, can mean a fairly adequate standard 
of living in retirement. 

It can, at least, if Congress adopts the plan 
now put forward. 

Support for the idea has been growing for 
some time. Bills now in Congress, provid- 
ing for the program, are given a strong chance 
of approval—if not this year, then next. 
Backers of the plan already claim friends 
in high places. 

Mr. Eisenhower, during his campaign, had 
this to say: 

“In 1942 the Government made an im- 
portant supplement to the Social Security 
Act by legislation which offered tax advan- 
tages to corporations and their employees in 
the establishment of pension funds. * * * 
When this legislation was being considered 
self-employed individuals were evidently for- 
gotten. * * * I think something ought to 
be done to help these people to help them- 
selves by allowing a reasonable tax deduc- 
tion for money put aside by them for their 
own savings. * * * If I am elected I will 
favor legislation along these lines.” 

That, it’s made clear, is Just what bills now 
before Congress will do. 

The proposal also was endorsed in prin- 
ciple by the Democratic Party platform in 
the 1952 campaign, according to the chair- 
man of the platform committee, Representa- 
tive JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Supporters of the plan are hoping for early 
action, despite the reluctance of the Admin- 
istration to move right now. The official 
position was expressed by Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams and by Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey. 

Mr. Adams, reminded that Mr. Eisenhower 
had approved the idea, replied, “The Presi- 
dent’s endorsement of the principle of pri- 
vately sponsored pension plans was, of 
course, not intended to refer to any particu- 
lar bill pending before the Congress.” 

Mr. Humphrey cited a number of “issues” 
involved, including the possible loss of ‘‘con- 
siderable” revenue, and explained that “the 
retirement-income problem is one of the 
subjects on which we have not yet completed 
our study.” 

Even so spokesmen for the self-employed 
express hope that they soon will get tax 
favors designed to encourage savings for 
their oid age. 
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For a Continental Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Atlantic Monthly: 

For A CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 
(By James R. Killian, Jr., and A. G. Hill) 


(Evrror’s NotTe.—No institution in the 
country has made a greater contribution to 
our national defense than Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, of which James R. 
Killian, Jr., is president. Collaborating with 
him in the writing of this forthright article 
is A. G. Hill, professor of physics at MIT and 
director of the Lincoln Laboratory, which 
is operated by MIT for the three branches 
of the military service and which is devoted 
to technical aspects of air defense.) 


T 


Now that we know that the Soviets have 
achieved a thermonuclear explosion, the de- 
fense of our homes, our cities, and our lives 
is given a new and awful urgency. Long car- 
ried on behind closed doors, the debate on 
the issues posed by our present vulnerability 
to atomic attack should now come into the 
open, for our Government must have—and 
knows it must have—the help of informed 
public opinion in dealing with the problem, 

The President and our military leaders 
are the only ones who can adeqnately brief 
the American people on the true nature of 
the threat we face and the means to meet it, 
Because of the part which research and tech- 
nology have played and are playing in our 
defense, however, the special knowledge and 
outlook of the scientist and engineer have 
relevance in the current discussion of de- 
fense against atomic attack. Without ase 
suming any military expertness, we seek to 
examine our defense policy from this special 
point of view. How vulnerable are we, and 
what are the isssues involved in forming na- 
tional policy to deal with the threat? 

Within the limits prescribed by national 
security, our vulnerability can be described 
this way. One hundred atomic bombs 
dropped on selected targets in North Amer< 
ica could kill or injure not just hundreds or 
thousands but millions of people. A grim 
calculation by informed experts can forecast 
the number of millions of casualties. This 
calculation leads to the conclusion that 
America might not survive this kind of at- 
tack even though we were able in the mean- 
time to destroy our enemy. 

If there should be a surprise air attack 
on the United States next week, next month, 
or even within a year, our defending forces 
would be able to intercept and destroy only 
a@ small percentage of the invading planes. 
This is not adequate to prevent the delivery 
of 100 bombs. This is not adequate to in- 
sure the continuity of our Government or 
the maintenance of vital industrial activity. 
This may not be adequate to insure the 
continuity of the United States. 

Competent authorities, both military and 
scientific, agree that these macabre hazards 
are real; they are not bogeymen summoned 
out of a fertile imagination to induce Con- 
gress to vote more funds. They are bru- 
tally real, deadly reasonable calculations 
of the threat we face. 

It is unlikely that the Soviets are yet 
able or ready to launch this kind of fatal 
attack on the Unites States. It is almost 
certain that within a few years, at most, 
they will be able to launch such an attack— 
unless our defenses are enormously im- 
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proved. Competent opinion holds that even 
at the present time, the Soviets may have 
the capability of delivering a crippling atomic 
attack on the United States. 

The American people must know and un- 
derstand the possibilities. It is sometimes 
said that the facts will produce panic. Even 
if this were true, it would be better that 
we be frightened than that we remain se- 
renely ignorant and vulnerable. The facts 
may frighten a few people, but they will 
produce determined action by most. The 
American people need facts in order to reach 
resolute conclusions. In the debate so far, 
the facts have not been adequately avail- 
able because of understandable security re- 
strictions. Not only have the facts been 
inadequate; they sometimes have been in- 
accurate and misleading—misleading be- 
cause they were bootlegged facts and assem- 
bled piecemeal by people who have no direct 
access to authoritative sources. 

In advocating a stronger defense of our 
continent against atomic attack, we are 
mindful that this is but one part of a com- 
prehensive military responsibility. We vis- 
ualize that this total responsibility consists 
of five major tasks, which we list without 
attempting to suggest relative priority: 

1. Control of the high seas. 

2. Defense of the North American Con- 
tinent. 

3. Capability to mount a devastating 
counterattack on an enemy’s bases and 
homeland. 

4. Our share of the defense of Western 
Europe. 

5. Control of sudden outbreaks such as the 
Korean attack. 

We cannot neglect any one of these major 
tasks and still have a coherent military plan 
and policy in the world we live in today. 
We cannot concentrate either on offense or 
on defense and have a sound plan and a 
capability designed for the threat we face. 
These are truisms, yet we find ourselves at 
the present time wide open to the delivery 
of atomic bombs by air. 

There are three principal reasons why we 
are in this predicament: (1) We have tra- 
ditionally tended to favor offense in our 
military planning; (2) we have underesti- 
mated the time required for the Soviets to 
achieve a strong atomic capability; and (3) 
‘we have assumed that a reasonable air de- 
fense of the North American continent was 
beyond our technical and economic means. 
These attitudes and assumptions, now chal- 
lenged by the Soviets’ achievement of the 
H-bomb, have led us so far to give low pri- 
ority to the continental defense of North 
America. 

With determination and skill, our Air Force 
has created its Strategic Air Command, or 
“SAC,” as a great offensive striking force 
ready at any moment to launch an atomic 
counterattack on an enemy. Our Navy is 
also readying its air arm as an atomic strik- 
ing force. Our capability in atomic weapons, 
coupled with our possession of these power- 
ful air-offensive forces, is an essential part 
of our military defense, our diplomatic 
strength, and our leadership. It is unques- 
tionably a mighty deterrent to a would-be 
attacker—assuming that potential attacker 
to be a rational power, not a mad or des- 
perate or capricious dictator. We cannot 
forget, however, that three times since 1914 
we have been involved in a war started by 
a dictator who thought he saw the chance 
for victory in a surprise assault. 

In view of the prime importance of this 
offensive strength and in the fact of the 
evangelical zeal which SAC commands, it 
has proved difficult outside as well as in- 
side the Military Establishment to introduce 
the concept of continental defense as a nor- 
mal and natural partner of offense. There 
has been a fear, for example, that adequate 
air defense would undermine air offense. 
One of the immediate problems is to dissi- 
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pate this deep-seated fear that attention 
to air defense on any substantial scale must 
inevitably weaken SAC and other offensive 
forces by diverting from them both attention 
and funds. We must achieve a stronger de- 
fense without weakening or subordinating 
our offensive power. We know of no in- 
formed, thoughtful advocate of a strong air 
defense who is not convinced of the impor- 
tance of SAC and of an overall offensive 
power so great that it will provide a strong 
deterrent to the Soviets. We must continue 
to have creative thinking and planning for 
offensive power. 

One of the chief concerns of those who ad- 
vocate a stronger air defense is that SAC be 
protected to do its job. It must be defended 
if it is to be effective, and there is great ap- 
prehension that it is now vulnerable to 
severe damage by an air attack on its bases. 


We need versatile military forces, compe- 
tent both for offense and for defense. This 
poses grave problems of allotting materiel, 
money, men, and attention. The balancing 
of the branches of our military services may 
require enlarging present budgets; if 
achieved within present budgets it most cer- 
tainly would require some drastic realloca- 
tions of funds within the Government as a 
whole. In seeking a balanced military force, 
we must also squarely face the effects of 
additional expenditures on our economy; we 
recognize the hazard of spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy. 

There are other current misapprehensions 
and false issues in regard to air defense. 
The unfortunate impression has been created 
that the Air Force has little interest in 
air defense; that it is narrowmindedly com- 
mitted exclusively to the offensive concept 
embodied in SAC. As we shall later show, 
this seems to be a misreading of the Air Force 
position. Both within and without the Air 
Force, there are those who disagree vehem- 
ently about the degree of emphasis which 
should be given to offense and defense, but 
those who are really informed will not share 
in any charge that the Air Force has no real 
interest in the creation of a defensive system 
against air attack. 


The statement has been given currency 
that a few scientists, naive in the ways of 
military operations, have promised complete 
security from an air attack. This is rub- 
bish. No informed and competent scientists 
who have considered the problem have con- 
cluded that a perfect defenge is possible or 
probable. They hold the view_that our 
present low defense capabilities can be im- 
proved manyfold. We have the technical re- 
sources to accomplish this if they are mo- 
bilized and put to use. It is this improve- 
ment that scientists advocate, not the build- 
ing of a perfect system with all the astro- 
nomical numbers that this implies. The es- 
timated percentage of invading planes which 
can be shot down once we have some of the 
improvements now under development is 
secret information. It is not 100 percent, or 
even 95 percent, but it is a great gain over 
our existing powers of attrition. Let no one 
be under the misapprehension that a perfect 
air defense is technically or economically 
feasible. Let it be equally clear that we are 
a helpless in greatly improving our de- 
ense. 


Although present laboratory developments 
and military plans promise substantial gains 
in the future, these gains are not enough. 
We need still further to step up research and 
development to ensure further gains after 
those now under development have been ap- 
plied. Able teams are at work, but they all 
could be strengthened by the addition of 
more of our first-rate scientists and engi- 
neers. We also need imaginative studies to 
seek new concepts for distant interception 
and for augmenting the offensive capabili- 
ties of SAC. The improvements which we 
might thus achieve could spell the difference 
between America saved and America lost. 
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The furtherance of air defense has been 
made more difficult by the creation of an. 
other false issue-—the- alleged ineradicabie 
conflict between the scientific mind and the 
military mind. The impression has been 
given that it has been the scientists and en. 
gineers who have advocated air defense over 
the strenuous objections of the generals. 
The argument has been frequently hear 
that the scientists have a guilt complex for 
having developed the atomic bomb and that 
this guilt complex leads them to denounce 
and to deny offensive concepts and to take 
refuge in the Maginot Line complex of an 
idealized defensive system. 

There may be some scientists who are 
motivated in this manner, but their num. 
ber and their influence are insignificant, 
There are many considerations which have 
led scientists who are knowledgeable in 
military matters to advocate a greater em- 
phasis on air defense than we have so far 
accepted or achieved. One of these consid. 
erations has been the knowledge that there 
were important technical developments 
which make an improved air defense more 
feasible. 

There are other and quite subtle consid. 
erations which have led scientists to believe 
in a strong air defense. Perhaps the most 
compelling has been their understanding of 
the catastrophic implications of atomic 
bombs in the hands of a dictator, of atomic 
bombs made steadily more powerful and 
destructive, of atomic bombs so powerful 
that several of them would be equivalent in 
tons to all the bombs dropped by the Allies 
on Germany in World War II. This under- 
standing leads the scientists to think in 
terms of forthcoming or potential innova- 
tions in warfare, to be preoccupied with the 
warfare of the future. This understanding 
has led the scientists to the conviction that 
we must miss no bets in planning for the 
defense of our country, that we need all the 
offensive and defensive strength that we can 
muster. It has given them the conviction 
that a really determined scientific effort may 
produce, as it did in World War II, wholly un- 
expected additions to our weapons and ow 
concepts. 

This point of view, however, is not unique 
to the scientists. In the face of charges 
that the Air Force has been indifferent to air 
defense, the fact should be made clear that 
it was the Air Force 3 years ago that induced 
@ group of scientists to tackle the problem 
of air defense, a responsibility they were re- 
luctant to undertake until urged by Secre- 
tary Finletter to do so. It was General 
Vandenberg himself who wrote the letter 
which set in motion a substantial research 
undertaking by civilian scientists in the 
field of air defense. 

It is creating a dangerously false issue to 
charge either the military mind or the 
scientific mind with having a warped of 
distorted point of view. This charge has 
been made too often and too indiscriminate 
ly, and the effects have been damaging to the 
officer personnel of the services. There is 
now extensive agreement and cross-fertili- 
zation between scientists and military per 
sonnel of the Army, Air Force, and Navy i2 
regard to air offense and defense. 

To aggravate or to promote differences be- 
tween our military personnel and other pro- 
fessional groups in the Nation is a vicious 
game, and those who play it in the hope of 
weakening the opposition to their position 
or concept may be opening ‘a dangerous fis- 
sure in our national security. The same 
hazard exists in efforts to set one group of 
scientists against another, or to discredit 
those who advocate unconventional views 00 
means to security. 5 

In World War II, the Germans gave 4 con- 
vincing demonstration of failure properly 0 
utilize the resources of science and of 4 cul- 
tivated incompatibility between military 
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planners and scientists. We should diligent- 
ly seek to prevent such a catastrophe in the 
United States. 

Another aspect of the air defense problem 
which has been subject to much loose dis- 
cussion is the cost of improving our air de- 
fense. Public discussion of an early-warn- 
ing net has hit upon the figure of $20 billion 
or more as the cost of such a system. This 
estimate has been credited to a group of sci- 
entists who participated in a summer study 
project and whose report suggested that 
such an early-warning system might now be 
technically feasible, This group estimated 
no such figure. It did conclude that an 
early-warning line could be built at a cost 
which is high but which was very much less 
than $20 billion. As a result of this sum- 
mer study, pilot-plant studies are now un- 
der way which should yield a conclusive es- 
timate of the total cost of such an early- 
warning system. The $20 billion figure bears 
no recognizable relationship to any informed 
estimate which has yet been made, and it 
has misled many people in their appraisal 
of air defense possibilities. 

The problem of cost of an early warning 
system is inseparable, however, from the 
broader question of the cost of an effective 
overall air defense system. We have already 
invested billions of dollars in providing our 
existing air defense with its interceptor 
planes, its antiaircraft guns and guided mis- 
siles, and its radar screens. Can we realize 
any effective defense from this investment? 
We have the public statements of our Air 
Force leaders as to our present severely lim- 
ited capacity to down invading planes. It 
would seem, therefore, that we are faced with 
making an already huge investment of men, 
materiel, and systems really workable. If we 
can give our present system better eyes to 
detect low-fiying aircraft which the existing 
radar doesn’t see; if we can give our inter- 
ceptors and our antiaircraft—as well as our 
civilian defense—time to get set to fight an 
invading force; if we can improve the capac- 
ity and speed of our communication and con- 
trol systems so that our generals can prop- 
erly, amply, and quickly exert the functions 
of command—if we can do these things by 
further technical development, then we shall 
have a sound basis of appraising the proposed 
expenditures. We cannot isolate air defense 
from the whole military system to protect 
the continent of North America, which, of 
course, embraces land and sea power. 

Our real problem and decision are not con- 
cerned with any one separate concept, such 
as early warning, but the whole system of air 
defense and what will make it effective as a 
system. Actually there is evidence that ef- 
fective early warning could reduce expenses 
and uncertainties in other parts of the sys- 
tem and thus partly offset its own cost. Only 
the concept of an effective overall air de- 
fense system is meaningful when we consider 
capital and operating costs, and we should 
not be misled by charges that an adequate 
early-warning system would cost $20 billion 
or some other figure that could only impov- 
erish other arms of our military services. 

The brutal conclusion is inescapable, how- 
ever, that an adequate program for conti- 
nental defense will be costly to the Nation 
and will require sacrifices. Nevertheless we 
are not convinced that the costs need be a 
backbreaking burden to the country. We 
are convinced that this cost may be small 
compared with the risks—the loss of whole 
cities. We hasten to add that we advocate 
no particular budgetary allotment or solu- 
tion. We seek only to point out the budget- 
ary implications of current technical de- 
velopments, 

1Ir 


Let us now turn to a more specific exami- 
nation of the technological aspects of air 
defense. 

Electronic technical improvements essen- 
tial to air defense are being systematically 
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pursued by a variety of groups, and particu- 
larly and concentratedly by the Lincoln La- 
boratory at Cambridge and Lexington, Mass. 
This laboratory is operating under an Air 
Force contract, but it is a tripartite organi- 
zation working for and with all three mili- 
tary services, with each service sharing in 
the cost and in the management, and the 
Air Force providing the bulk of the funds. 
This laboratory is not limited in its program 
to early warning or any other component. 
It carries on its activities from both the com- 
ponents and systems points of view. Out of 
this project, and from others in industry— 
as, for example, in the Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories—are coming certain promising de- 
velopments. These cannot be guaranteed 
to come through as originally conceived; 
the only certain answer implicit in research 
is that certain answers may emerge, but not 
necessarily the ones envisaged. 

Technically, the problem of defense, apart 
from the destruction of the enemy's bases, 
requires putting the defensive weapons (in- 
terceptors, antiaircraft guns, or guided mis- 
siles) in position to destroy the invading 
planes and giving these weapons a high prob- 
ability of effectiveness. 

In these days of high-speed aircraft and 
guided missiles, the time for defensive com- 
bat to take place is very small, and there is 
seldom opportunity for a second shot if the 
first shot misses, It is, therefore, important 
to receive and analyze the information about 
the striking force extremely rapidly, and to 
deliver to the defensive forces in very short 
time the necessary instructions to put this 
force on target. In order to accomplish this, 
technological developments for rapid data 
processing of information are absolutely nec- 
essary and are being pushed toward the solu- 
tion of the air defense problem, Having 
successfully brought the defensive weapon 
close to the enemy bomber, the kill potentirl 
of the interceptor weapon must be great 
enough to ensure a high probability of the 
bomber’s destruction. 

Since the time of engagement is very short, 
since there is seldom an opportunity for a 
second pass at a target, and since the re- 
sults of leakage through the air defense net 
are devastating, it is necessary to spread out 
the defenses in a series of zones or lines. A 
series of defensive weapons prevents any 
one of the weapons from becoming over- 
loaded by a very heavy raid. 

First, we need reliable early warning which 
can assuredly tell us that an actual attack 
is on its way or that a very serious and pow- 
erful feint is being made—the system giving 
this information without turning in false 
alarms. Such early warning not only serves 
to alert the defense but allows the civilian 
population and other military forces such as 
SAC to take proper defensive action. The 
warning should come hours and not minutes 
before the attack. Second, we need the abil- 
ity to harass and destroy the attacking forces 
at long ranges from their targets. Third, we 
need an area defense in the regions of large 
population and industrial concentrations. 
Finally, we need short-range weapons such 
as antiaircraft guns and short-range guided 
missiles near the targets of greatest import- 
ance. Such a system, where each zone of 
defense can reduce and upset the striking 
forces and where the effect of a disastrous 
saturating raid is greatly reduced, can pro- 
vide a measure of defense which is economi- 
cally and technically feasible. 

The solution of such a systems problem 
requires the very close cooperation of both 
military and technical persons. Technical 
developments are not useful to the military 
until they have been carefully adapted to 
military needs. Similarly, military concepts 
of defense must be guided by and based in 
part upon new technical developments. 

One more word on the technology of con- 
tinental defense. Atomic attack may not be 
confined to air or to delivery by manned 
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aircraft. Defense against other methods of 
bomb delivery must not be neglected. Tech- 
nology already promises to give us a better 
defense against submarine delivery, pro- 
vided current developments are aggressively 
carried through to operational use, Deliv- 
ery by intercontinental missiles is a future 
threat, but we must not be complacent 
about its being far in the future, The pos- 
sibility of clandestine importation of atomic 
bombs must not be underestimated. We 
believe, however, that the aspect of defense 
which warrants special attention immedi- 
ately is defense against delivery by manned 
aircraft. 
Iv 


We come now to some of the broader con- 
siderations which bear upon an adequate air 
defense. In the atomic arms race in which 
we are engaged, we have sought to make 
sure that this Nation stays ahead, that we 
produce more and bigger bombs and better 
ways of delivering them. While we can de- 
rive satisfaction from our capacity to stay 
ahead, we cannot at the same time assume 
that this will provide us with security. As 
the former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Gordon Dean, and others have 
repeatedly pointed out, some point will be 
reached in the atomic arms race when rela- 
tive atomic strength will be substantially 
less meaningful than it is now. This is true 
because the enemy will have enough—enough 
to cripple us if bombs can be delivered. 
Since the country with the lesser supply will 
have enough, simply adding to our atomic 
strength will not, under those conditions, 
insure our security. 

As we approach this condition, defense 
becomes increasingly important along with 
our capacity to deter. The knowledge that 
we have a good defense can add to our power 
to deter, combined with SAC and other arms, 
As the atomic race plunges on, air defense— 
the defense against the enemy’s delivery of 
his atom bombs—becomes inescapably more 
important. 

The argument is heard that the advocates 
of a stronger air defense are isolationists, 
and that they seek to have America hide 
behind some mysterious electronic wall 
where she will maintain herself in lonely 
splendor and without entangling responsi- 
bilities. The reverse is actually true. Those 
who have a deep philosophical conviction 
that a stronger air defense is essential, rea- 
son from a different premise. They see the 
leadership of the United States strengthened 
by the world knowledge that we are pre- 
pared to repel as well as to invade. In the 
event of war, there is scant hope for our 
friends if we destroy our enemy and find 
ourselves destroyed. 

An adequate defense can also add some- 
thing to our bargaining powers at the in- 
ternational table. It provides another 
weapon for the arsenal of the free world, 
Moreover, if we can solve some of the prob- 
lems, especially the technical problems, re- 
lated to air defense, we can make a further 
important contribution to the success of 
NATO—to the defense of Europe. Our 
European allies look with dismay and horror 
at the prospect of an atomic war fought, not 
alone with the Soviets, but in Europe itself. 
If we and they are to prevent this, we will 
need more economical and more advanced 
methods of keeping the Russians out of 
Europe, and air defense improvements can 
help. A better air defense for North America 
can mean a better defense of Europe. Where 
does the defense of our allies or the con- 
fidence in us which brings us allies—where 
does this kind of defense differ from offense? 

Our present and ultimate aim must of 
course be the prevention of war. A better 
defense will help in achieving this goal. 
Moreover, we might be more willing to enter 
into some agreement on the control of atomic 
weapons if we felt we had some reasonable 
means to detect treachery that might con- 
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ceivably occur despite solemn covenants. If 
the Communists knew they would have great 
difficulty in breaking through our defense 
and in achieving a surprise, and that they 
would in turn be crippled by our retaliatory 
blow, they might be more amenable to some 
understanding. 

These are factors which remove from air 
defense the tag of isolationism and which 
give it significance in the matrix of interna- 
tional relations. For these reasons it bears 
an important, if subtle, relationship to the 
sum total of our defensive efforts—the 
achievement of genuine peace. 

As we in the United States examine the 
issues inherent in the air defense debate, we 
need above all to have more facts. We need 
more quantitative information about the 
threat we face. We need to have placed 
before us the qualitative considerations 
which affect our policymaking. When the 
recent Kelly report on continental defense 
was summarized in part in a news release, 
certain of its grim conclusions about the 
present threat to America were made less 
grim. The time has come for boldness and 
plain speaking. The American public is not 
well served by withholding facts that are 
vital to the decision making of a democracy 
and to its self-preservation. 

In resolving the issues posed by Russia's 
possession of the H-bomb, our Government 
will need the calm and courageous support 
of all Americans. The problem is immense in 
all phases, in its military, budgetary, tech- 
nological, and political aspects. It cannot 
be adequately handled by the Department of 
Defense alone, or by the administration 
alone, or by Congress alone. It requires the 
mobilization of the best wisdom and highest 
competence available in the Nation. 


Anniversary of Declaration of War With 
Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this month of April, 56 years ago, war 
with Spain was declared. It is proper, 
and should be a strengthening contribu- 
tion to the patriotic spirit of. present 
crucial times, that in this Congress we 
should pause in our consideration of the 
many problems now facing us to take 
note of the anniversary of the start of 
the United States on the road of world 
destiny. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an address by Major A. F. W. Siebel, past 
judge advocate general of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Major Siebel, a 
veteran of the war with Spain, also 
served in World War I with the 132d 
United States Infantry. The address 
was delivered in Evanston, Ill., in 1936. 
It is so replete with information con- 
cerning the conflict of more than half a 
century ago that I recommend it to the 
reading of my colleagues in this anni- 
versary April and to permanent place 
in their reference files. The article 
follows: 

Convensep Résumé or THE SPANISH- 

AMERICAN War, 1898-1902 

The USWV or United Spanish War Vet- 

erans, was born of men with a background 
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of warfare that was unique in the history 
of nations. It arose from the ruins of 
wrecked humanity in an army that suffered 
more from the derelictions of our own Gov- 
ernment than from the firearms of the ene- 
mies. Men untrained, unequipped, and 
uncared for were sent against a trained foe 
who had not the courage to fight American 
men who by their dauntiess energy swept 
everything before them. A war humanity 
saw coming slowly but surely by reason of 
the tyranny of an absolute monarchy over 
helpless subjects in a neighboring island. 

For centuries preceding our war with 
Spain, that tyrannical monarchy had mis- 
governed her colonial possession so severely 
that her subjects there weer a pitiful, 
starved, helpless lot, and those in Cuba were 
dependent upon the charity of our people. 
Around Habana alone, Clara Barton and her 
several agents fed 300,000 starving people. 
Several times the Cuban people made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to throw off the Spanish 
yoke but failed, and their punishment was 
most severe. One Spanish General Martinez 
Campos, in answer to an order to enforce 
the demands of his government, reported in 
1878 as follows: “There are but two alter- 
natives—one is to grant these people their 
just rights and the other is extermination, 
and I refuse to be the instrument of the 
latter.” He was relieved and the inhuman 
punishment continued. 

A state of rebellion existed in Cuba for 
some time prior to 1896 and President Wil- 
liam McKinley said in his message of 1897, 
with reference to Cuba: 

“The existing conditions cannot but fill 
this Government and the American people 
with the gravest apprehension. There is no 
desire on the part of our people to profit by 
the misfortune of Spain. We have only the 
desire to see the Cubans prosperous and con- 
tented, enjoying that measure of self-control 
which is the inalienable right of man, pro- 
tected in their right to reap the benefits of 
the exhaustless treasures of their country.” 

. * a s . 

We have mostly forgotten the conditions 
of Cuba, for misery is soon forgotten. The 
intervention of the United States was pre- 
ceded by personal investigations of men of 
the highest integrity. The great Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, accepted an invi- 
tation of a New York newspaper to go to 
Cuba, investigate“and report. The Senator 
went, taking along his wife, who died there 
before their return. Upon his return he 
spoke in the Senate, in part, as follows: 

“I am here by the command of silent lips 
to speak once and for all upon the Cuban 
situation. * * * God forbid that the bit- 
terness of a personal loss should induce me 
to color in the slightest degree that state- 
ment that I feel it my duty to make. * * * 

“Under the inhuman policy of General 
Weyler, not less than 400,000 self-supporting, 
simple, peaceable, defenseless country peo- 
ple were driven from their homes in the ag- 
ricultural portions of the Spanish provinces 
to the cities and imprisoned upon the barren 
waste outside the residence portions of these 
cities and within the lines of intrenchments 
established a little way beyond. Their 
humble homes were burned, their fields laid 
waste, their implements of husbandry de- 
stroyed, their livestock and food supplies 
for the most part confiscated. * * * They 
were thus placed in hopeless imprisonment 
without food or shelter. * * * They were 
left there with nothing to depend upon ex- 
cept the scanty charity of the inhabitants 
of the cities and with slow starvation their 
inevitable fate. * * * Upwards of 210,000 
of these people have already perished. * * * 
Such a spectacle exceeds the scenes of the 
Inferno as painted by Dante. There has 
been no amelioration of the situation ex- 
cept through the charity of the people of 
the United States. * * * Spain cannot put 
an end to the existing condition. * * * 


April 28 
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may never again see, so deplorable a sight as tutions 
the reconcentradoz in the suburbs of purpos 
Matanzas. I can never forget in my dying —<S 
day the hopeless anguish in their despair. ficial 

ing eyes. Huddled about their little bar, SS 


huts, they raised no voice of appeal to us for 
alms as we went amongst them. * * * The 
reconcentradoz—men, women, and chil. 
dren—starved, silent, famishing with hun. 
ger. * * * In Mantsnzas * * * there were 
3,600 deaths in 3 months. In 1 day * +s 
15 persons died in the public square in front 
of the executive mansion. * * * I shall refer 
to these horrible things no further. They 
are there. God pity me; I have seen them— 
they will remain in my mind forever.” 

That is the description of the conditions 
we faced as given by a great man. 


BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 


Our consular representative pointed out 
the advantages to flow from the visit of 
national ships to the Cuban waters, in ac. 
customing the people to the presence of our 
flag in the fulfillment of the mission of pro- 
tection to American interests, even though 
no immediate need therefor might exist. 

Accordingly, on the 24th day of January 
1898, with the consent and approval of the 
Spanish Minister, the United States battle. 
ship Maine was sent to Habana Harbor, ar- 
riving there on January 25, and anchored 
at buoy No. 4, in 6 fathoms of water. A 
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valiant crew she had. * * * there on that these D 
fateful night, February 15, 1898, they of our 
dreamed of the firesides back home where Dewey § 
America tenderly nurtured her future guard- engage! 


ians. The god of dreams reigned supreme 
on board until Spanish treachery rent the 
ship asunder and sent 266 human souls to 
eternity. Fate decreed that sacrifice to the 
god of war that He, through His wrath, 
might restore 12 million souls to their nat- 
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ural state of freedom and human existence, took th 
On April 9, 1898, Congress adopted a reso- to his 
lution that the people of the Island of Cuba our Ni 
are and of right ought to be free * * *, courteo 
Spain deemed this a declaration of war and them | 
treated it as such. President McKinley pressed 
called for volunteers and the American increas 
youth sprang from hill and vale * * *, vied it 
The motives that actuated our people in — 


embarking upon a war for humanity were 
expressed in the proclamation of Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles to the people of Puerto Rico in 
language more eloquent than I could com- 
pose as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 

To the Inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the 
kingdom of Spain by the people of the 
United States, in the cause of liberty, jus- 
tice, and humanity, its military forces have 
come to occupy the island of Puerto Rico. 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, 
inspired by a noble purpose to seek the 
enemies of our country and yours, and to 
destroy and capture all who are in armed 
resistance. They bring you the fostering 
arm of a nation of free people, whose greatest 
power is in its justice and humanity to all 
those living within its fold. Hence the first 
effect of this occupation will be the immedi- 
ate release from your former political re- 
lations, and it is hoped a cheerful acceptance 
of the Government of the United States. 

The chief object of the American military 
forces will be to overthrow the armed au- 
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thority of Spain and to give to the people “The: 
of your beautiful island the largest measure come, 
of liberty consistent with this military 0c- our shi 
cupation. We have not come to make war After 
upon the people of a country that for cen- jumped 
turies has been oppressed, but on the con and tw 
trary to bring protection, not only to your Placed | 
selves but to your property, to promote your Vessel | 
prosperity and bestow upon you the im- board, ; 
munities and blessings of the liberal insti- Said to 
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tutions of our Government. It is not our 
purpose to interfere with any existing laws 
and customs that are wholesome and bene- 
ficial to your people, so long as they con- 
form to the rules of military administration 
of law and justice. 

This is not a war of devastation, but one 
to give to all within the control of its mili- 
tary and naval forces, the advantages and 
plessings of enlightened civilization. 

NELSON A. MILES, 
Major General, Commanding the 
United States Army. 


MANY MIGHTY MEN 


Mighty men came forth into the scenes 
of activities that have not received the 
credit due them. Beside that great soldier 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, we find these dashing 
cavalry leaders, Gen. James A. Wilson, Gen. 
Jos. Wheeler, Gen. H. W. Lawton, Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, General Chaffee, Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, Gen. Elwell S. Otis, Gen. Fred 
Funston, Gen. Charles King, Gen. Lloyd 
wheaton, Gen. John R. Brooke, Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, General Shafter, and others. And 
there were men of the sea with dauntless 
courage and ability, whose names shine with 
splendor from the dome of our national his- 
tory. Adm. George Dewey, Adm. Winfield 
schley, Admiral Sampson, Adm. Richard Hob- 
son, Capt. R. Evans, Captain Sigbee, Captain 
Philip, and many others. The leadership of 
those men inspired us on in the performance 
of our duties and the dash and vigor of 
Dewey's men at Manila characterized every 
engagement, whether on land or on sea. 

Our Navy emerged from an unknown 
quantity to a powerful fighting unit. Never 
was a fleet of battleships crowned with such 
complete victory as ours at Manila and 
Santiago Harbor. They fought their battles 
as gentlemen of the sea and after the victors 
took the victims, Admiral Cervera reported 
to his government as follows (referring to 
our Navy): “They were chivalrous and 


courteous; they clothed the naked, giving 


them everything they needed; they sup- 
pressed their shouts of joy in order not to 
increase the suffering of the defeated, and all 
vied in making our captivity as easy as 
possible.”* 

After the naval battle at Santiago, Admiral 
&hley’s report to Sampson says: 

‘I have never in my life served with a 
braver, better, or worthier crew than that of 
the Brooklyn. During the combat, lasting 
from 9:35 g. m., until 1:15 p. m., much of 
the time under fire, they never flagged for a 
moment, and were apparently undisturbed 
by the storm of projectiles passing ahead, 
astern, and over the ship. The result of the 
engagement was the destruction of the 
Spanish squadron and the capture of the 
admirals and some thirteen to fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, with the loss of 600 men 
estimated by Admiral Cervera. 

“The casualties on board the Brooklyn 
were: Chief Yeoman G. H. Ellis, killed; 
Fireman J. Burns, severely wounded. The 
marks and scars show that the ship was 
struck about 25 times, and she bears in all 41 
scars as the result of her participation in 
the great victory of your force on July 3, 
1898. The speed-cone halyards were shot 
away, and nearly all the signal halyards. 
The ensign at the main was so shattered, 
that in hauling it down at the close of the 
action it fell in pieces.” 


Admiral Cervera also said after 
conflict: 


“There could be no doubt as to the out- 
come, but I should never have believed that 
our ships would be destroyed so rapidly.” 

After, the destruction of his fleet, Cervera 
jumped into the water followed by his son 
id two seamen. He was picked up and 
Placed aboard the U. 8. S. Gloucester. This 
vessel had several hundred insurgents on 
board, several of them wounded. The rebels 
‘iid to him if he would go with them they 


the 
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would assist him. He refused saying, “We 
have surrendered to the Americans.” The 
proud old Spanish man of the sea main- 
tained the traditions of his fighting sphere. 


HERE IS THE RECORD 


But, they say that the war with Spain 
was a picnic and that no particular hard- 
ships were endured. Were they? Let’s read 
the record. 

It started with the blowing of 266 human 
beings into eternity. * * * Then President 
McKinley called for volunteers and 300,000 
American youths sprang to arms * * *, 

Our men had no training and no equip- 
ment with which to protect themselves. 
In some instances they were drilled with 
sticks and in others antiquated single-shot 
black-powder Springfield rifles, in the subse- 
quent use of which they exposed their loca- 
tion as an admirable target for the enemy. 
The Spaniards did take advantage of this 
with death-dealing instruments of warfare 
that were up to date, and, if their degree 
of patriotism to fight for their country with 
first-class equipment had been one-half as 
ardent as ours was with antiquated equip- 
ment, your Republic might have sustained 
some severe losses. 


DEWEY AT MANILA 


To read the report of the Battle of 
Manila by Admiral Dewey sounds like a fairy 
tale. * * © 

As early as January 27, the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation ordered Commodore 
Dewey, then at Yokohama, Japan, to retain 
until further orders the crew of the squad- 
ron whose terms of enlistment had expired 
and on the day of the blowing up of the 
Maine the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
sent him the following telegram dispatch: 

“Order the squadron, except the Monacacy, 
to Hong Kong. Keep full of coal. In the 
event of a declaration of war with Spain, 
your duty will be to see that the Spanish 
squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, 
and then offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympic until further orders.” 

Dewey lost no time and reports: 


“MANILA, May 1.—The squadron arrived at 
Manila at daybreak this morning. Imme- 
diately engaged enemy and destroyed. Reina 
Cristina, Castilla, Don Antonio de Ulloa, Don 
Juan, de Anstra, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, 
General Lezo, Marquez del Duero, El Correo, 
Velasco, 10 capital ships and a transport. I 
shall destroy Cavite arsenal dispensatory. 
The squadron is uninjured. Few men slight- 
ly wounded. I request the department will 
send immediately from San Francisco fast 
steamer with ammunition.” 

On May 4 Dewey took possession of Cavite 
and destroyed its fortification and cut the 
cables to the mainland. He reports fur- 
ther: 

“I was unable to obtain complete accounts 
of the enemy’s killed and wounded, but their 
loss was very heavy. The Reina Cristina 
alone had 150 killed, including the captain, 
and 90 wounded. The damage done to the 
squadron under my command was inconsid- 
erable. There were none killed, and only 
seven men in the squadron very slightly 
wounded, Several of the vessels were struck 
and even penetrated, but the damage was 
of the slightest, and the squadron was in as 
good condition as before the battle.” 

On the 3d and 4th of May Dewey took 
possession of the island arsenals, effected 
safe landing, was in complete control, and 
the Spanish squadron was no more. A busy 
4 days for our comrades. 

ON SEA AND LAND 

When Schley engaged the Spanish fleet in 
a running fight until he plugged them 1 
by 1 until scores of first-class battleships 
were either sunk or captured. * * * 

The trip of the battleship Oregon from the 
Pacific around the horn of South America 
to Cuba to engage in battle was no frolic. 
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The charge at El Caney and San Juan 
Hill, and trench life around the swamps of 
Santiago was no picnic. 

The force marches through the hills of 
Puerto Rico in uniforms fit only for the icy 
northland, and the complete victory in all 
engagements, was no game of pleasantries. 

Seven hundred and seventy-eight engage- 
ments were successfully fought under the 
torrid heat of the Philippine sun and that 
required real men. 

Listen to the tale of Company C of the 
9th United States Infantry: After assist- 
ing in quelling the Boxer Uprising, it re- 
mained for duty in China for a year, later 
guarding Aguinaldo as a prisoner of war, 
and then sent into the mountains to subdue 
the savages who were burning towns and 
murdering civilians. They passed through a 
trackless jungle, cleft by immense mountain 
gorges, fording deep and rapid streams, 
through dense forests of the mountains 
where enemy spring traps and pitfalls with 
sharp-pointed stakes at the bottom, cun- 
ningly covered with earth and leaves, awaited 
the unwary as instruments of torture and 
death. They arrived at Balangiga, with 78 
men, and were there brutally slaughtered by 
treacherous natives, leaving only 25 men 
alive. 

And there were sacrifices in many places as 
tragic as all of these. 


ABSENCE OF FOOD 


The most inexcusable crime was the ab- 
sence of food, medical supplies, and sanitary 
measures for the preservation of health. 
Embalmed beef that permanently impaired 
the health, fever for which no medical aid 
was available, and a medical corps that was 
a sham and a disgrace. 

Sanitation and care of men was unknown 
or unheeded. After we captured Santiago, 
the whole army of invasion would have been 
wiped out in 2 more weeks by fever if the 
War Department had not finally yielded to 
the almost insubordinate demands of the 
Officers that the force be taken away while 
any of the soldiers were still able to walk. 
We recall distinctly the death transports 
which brought back the fever-stricken 
troops. A little more resistance at Wash- 
ington that the men remain uselessly in the 
malarial districts, and none of them would 
have returned. 

HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


Significant figures of the Spanish War are 
these: 
Killed In action, and died of wounds. 
Died of disease 


1, 704 


Total deaths 


You will, therefore, see that approximately 
five times as many men were taken by dis- 
ease than were killed in action, with no 
figures at hand to indicate how many died 
of disease after they returned home. 

This is an indictment of men assigned to 
guard the health of our troops, men who 
long ago were convicted at the bar of public 
opinion, and whose punishment was fixed at 
eternal shame. 


The Spanish War, taking Regulars as vol- 
unteers, which they were, was 100 percent 
volunteers. The Civil War had 62 percent 
volunteers and the World War 36 percent. It 
lasted from April 9, 1898, to July 2, 1902, 
with an average length of service per man of 
14 months. The men engaged in our various 
wars were: 


The Revolution 

War of 1812 

Mexican War 

Civil War 

Spanish War and Philippine In- 
surrection 


, T91 
, 622 
, 230 
, 304 


, 474 
, 874 
Americans in foreign service: 

Civil War: Navy only. 

Spanish-American War: 61 percent. 
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World War: 46 percent. 

Ours was an army composed entirely of 
volunteers, the most patriotic and worst 
treated army ever assembled by the Ameri- 
can Republic. No American troops were ever 
so completely deprived of what the Govern- 
ment could well afford to provide for them, 
but disgracefully permitted to drift into the 
coffers of private grafters who enriched them- 
selves at our expense. 

The achievements of our Army, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments of its limited 
equipment and transportation and the scan- 
dal of its corrupt food supply, were success- 
ful to a marked and unprecedented degree. 
* * * Not a single reverse of disaster oc- 
curred. Not a single soldier, gun, color, nor 
an inch of ground was captured by the 
enemy. Twelve million people were liberated 
from despotism and our victorious Nation 
became a world power. The war cost us 
$1,200,000,000, and we received in return 
property worth $8 billion. No war was ever 
so profitable to us in dollars, but none was 
ever conducted so inefficiently in the care of 
men’s health. * * * The celerity and com- 
pleteness of our work was the marvel of the 
nations of the world. 

The youth of the South fought beside the 
youth of the North, and for the first time 
we destroyed every vestige of sectionalism 
and healed the wounds of the Civil War. 
The past was forgotten and by reason of 
that war we became a united people. No 
East, no West, no North, no South; one great, 
grand country, magnificent in motives; in- 
vincible in power. 


How Your Town Can Avoid a Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of Collier's. 

William L. Batt, Jr., the author of this 
article, served as special assistant to the 
United States Secretary of Labor from 
1949 to 1953. He had charge of Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, assisting several commu- 
nities to combat local recessions along 
lines he recommends on these pages. 
Mr. Batt is now serving as executive sec- 
retary of Toledo, Ohio, Industrial Devel- 
opment Council. 

How Your Town Can Avorn A RECESSION 
(By William L. Batt, Jr., with 
Ronald Schiller) 

What is the economic outlook for your 
community? How secure is your job, your 
your business, your future? Is a local reces- 
sion likely? With the United States in the 
midst of an economic readjustment, these 
questions confront the people of nearly 
every city and town in the country today. 
Barring a major national recession, the an- 
swers in your community may depend largely 
on you and our neighbors. 

The fact is that local recessions—except 
for the few caused by flood, drought, or other 
natural catastrophes—are all manmade. And 
the mistakes that men have made men can 
correct. 

Many once-blighted cities and towns across 
the Nation already have lifted themselves out 
of the economic mire. In each case the key 
to success has been decisive, forward-looking, 


cooperative action by the citizens themselves, 
not Federal or State aid. 
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Their inspiring stories—some of them are 
told later in this article—point the way out 
for scores of other communities in the throes 
of a local slump or threatened with one. 
There’s no need for the people of any city 
or town to sit idly by in the belief that 
they’re powerless in the hands of vast forces 
over which they have no control. 

The need for urgent action in cities already 
classed as critical areas by the Department 
of Labor is apparent. But how about other 
communities—your community? What are 
the danger signs that warn a slump may be 
near? 

On this page you will find a list of storm 
warnings. Probably the most sensitive and 
reliable barometer of all, however, is unem- 
ployment. It has a greater effect on a com- 
munity than all other economic pressures 
put together because it represents the point 
at which individuals begin to suffer. More- 
over, its effects are cumulative. For every 
10 people laid off by a factory, eventually 
up to 10 more may lose their jobs in stores, 
laundries and other service industries. When 
one business closes its doors, another may 
fail—and so on. Soon you have a local reces- 
sion. 

For this reason, the Federal Government 
keeps its finger continually on the pulse of 
the Nation’s unemployment. Every other 
month in the 200 largest labor market areas 
in the Nation and in smaller towns where 
unemployment is serious, local offices of the 
United States Employment Service and its 
State affiliates send their employment statis- 
tics to Washington. After analyzing the fig- 
ures, the Labor Department classifies the 
communities into four groups. 

Cities In group I are areas of labor short- 
age, where there are more jobs than there 
are workers to fill them. Group II are areas 
of balanced labor supply or full employment. 
Group III are areas of moderate labor sur- 
plus, where there are not quite enough jobs 
for workers seeking employment. Group IV 
are areas of substantial labor surplus, the 
so-called critical areas. 

All the labor market areas that have been 
listed as critical areas at one time or another 
in the boom years since 1949 are shown on 
the map on these pages. There are more 
than 100. Some suffered only temporary 
recessions due to fluctuations within indus- 
tries or materials shortages. Others—like 
the textile towns of New England and the 
coal centers of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Illinois—are chronically de- 
pressed areas where unemployment has been 
serious for years. 

But whether the recessions were temporary 
or chronic, most of these distressed com- 
munities had one feature in common. They 
were one industry towns—places where more 
than one-third of the working force was 
employed by a single industry. The eco- 
nomic well-being of the community was com- 
pletely tied to that one industry. When the 
industry prospered, the town prospered. 
When the industry faltered, the community 
found itself in a crisis because there were 
not enough other local industries to take 
up the employment slack: 


A year ago, for example, the “Quad Cities” 
of Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, East Moline, 
and Rock Island, Ill—devoted chiefly to the 
making of farm machinery—were among the 
most prosperous in America. But with last 
year’s drought and the sudden decline of 
farm income purchases of farm equipment 
dropped sharply. Since then hundreds of 
jobless men have walked the streets of the 
Quad Cities. 

Every one-industry city and town in the 
United States that values its economic secu- 
rity should prepare a vigorous community 
program designed to broaden and diversify 
its economic base. Such a program is the 
only sure way that prosperous towns can 
protect themselves against a future recession, 
that depressed communities can help them- 
selves back to economic health, 
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The value of self-help programs is Clearly 
shown by the success of the numerous ong. 
industry communities which already hay 
fought or are fighting their way back to ego. 
nomic security. We shall tell the stories ot 
four—Herrin, l., which fell on hard time 
when the natural resource on which its eco». 
omy depended began to run out; Altoon 
Pa., whose main industry declined becayy 
of technological advances; Lowell, Mas 
stranded when its main industry migrate 
South; and San Jose, Calif., alternate 
blessed with plenty and plagued by scarcity 
because it depended on a seasonal industry 
One of these four cities may be solving tix 
same problems that confront your ow 
community. 

If medals for courage are ever awarded ty 
entire communities, one certainly should £0 
to Herrin, in southern Illinois. A few years 
ago the economic situation of this city 
nearly 10,000 looked hopeless. Herrin lies jy 
the center of a population area of 200% 
people, all of whom had once lived Prosper. 
ously on the work provided by 25 of the Na 
tion’s richest coal mines. But during the 
late twenties the mines began to run out of 
coal. One by one, they closed down until 
only six were left—working part time. Ff. 
nancial distress spread like a blight. At on 
time more than half the working populatiog 
was on relief. 

During World War II, the Government 
built a huge shell-loading plant on Crab 
Orchard Lake near Herrin, employing 6,0 
people. It helped considerably. But it was 
a temporary relief; the plant was certain to 
close at the war’send. A feeling of impend. 
ing disaster lay over the community. 

In 1944 O. W. (Bill) Lyerla, head of the 
chamber of commerce, postmaster, and owner 
of the local radio station, called a meeting 
of Herrin’s business, labor, and civic leader, 
He put the situation to them bluntly. 

“We can do one of two things after the 
war,” hesaid. ‘“Wecan watch Herrin become 
a ghost town, abandon our homes and busi: 
nesses and move out—or we can start nov, 
while things are still pretty good, to bring 
some new industries in and keep this tow 
alive. Take your choice. But if you decide 
to do nothing, I’m moving out now. I've got 
more money than most of you and I ca 
afford to retire.” 

The alarmed Herrinites decided to att, 
Under Lyerla’s driving leadership, they 
formed the Herrin Community Council 
work out an industrial program for the city, 
At the same time, they induced other com 
munities to join them in setting up Southern 
Illinois, Inc., to develop a program for the 
region as a whole and make plans for bring- 
ing private industries into the Crab Orchard 
munitions plant when it was abandoned ly 
the Government. 

The problems these organizations faced 
seemed insuperable. First, the region had 
a plentiful supply of willing workers but 
nearly all were coal miners with no othet 
skills. Second, Herrin’s record of labor strife 
was shockingly bad. One strike in 1922 had 
resulted in the notorious “Herrin massacre," 
during which 26 men had been killed. Fe 
nally, there was no money available to i 
nance the program. The local bank could 
not undertake it, and when a delegation of 
businessmen went to St. Louis to see wht 
could be done, the bankers there tured 
them down flat. “An unproved industrial 
area,” was the polite answer most bankefi 
gave them. But, as one banker confesstd 
later, their private opinion was: “Invest Df 
bank's money in ‘bloody Herrin’? I'd hav 
to be crazy.” 

The men of Herrin accepted the challenge 
With the cooperation of the Southern Il 
nois University in nearby Carbondale, te 
set out to train workers in new indus 
skills. Some 1,500 ex-miners and their wits 
attended classes in a dozen communities 
They learned to operate everything from o 
fice equipment to heavy lathes. Then, 
each new industry moved into the #%& 
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trained workers would be ready to take their 
jaces at the machines. 

Next, labor leaders got together and agreed 
among themselves to end unwarranted 
strikes. Disagreements with employers and 
jnterunion squabbles would be settled 
around the conference table rather than on 
the streets. Since then Herrin’s record of 
work stoppages has been far below the na- 
tional average. The leader of one local who 
yiolated the agreement by calling a wildcat 
strike was ousted from Office by his union 


superiors. 
ALL BUSINESS STOPPED ON DESTINY DAY 


The problem of money was settled on Her- 
rin’s “destiny day”—-September 25, 1944. 
By proclamation of the mayor, every busi- 
ness, school, Office, and gas station in the city 
was closed—even funerals were postponed. 
The citizens flocked to Mariow’s Theater, the 
city’s biggest, to hear Lyerla outline the 

ogram that might save Herrin—and how 
much it would cost. He told 2,000 men, 
women, and children jammed inside the au- 
ditorium and an overflow crowd gathered 
around loudspeakers outside that $100,000 
would be needed for advertising, promotion, 
and the purchase of plant sites for indus- 
tries that might move to Herrin. The fund 
would be administered by 5 businessmen and 
10 labor leaders. 

Next day teams canvassed the city for the 
destiny fund, ringing every doorbell. Widows 
with no income other than State relief con- 
tributed 50 cents; laborers earning $20 a 
week put in $5. The owners of the biggest 
retail stores were asked for $5,000 each. 

“It was a tough decision for some of us 
to make,”’ recalls Clyde Brewster, the local 
Ford dealer who took over the reins of the 
chamber of commerce after Lyerla’s health 
later gave way. “The little money we'd made 
during the war we were putting aside as a 
stake to help us get started elsewhere when 
the collapse came. But when Lyerla isked 
for it you couldn’t refuse. He was Ifoses 
leading us to the promised land.” 

With the money raised, the Herrin program 
went into high gear. Soon the first big in- 
dustry was landed—a large washing-machine 
factory built in 1946 by the Norge division 
of the Borg-Warner Corp., of Chicago, on 
two square blocks of land donated by the 
community council, The factory now em- 
ploys 600 people. 

About the same time Smoler Bros., Inc., 
4 Chicago dress-manufacturing concern, took 
over a $200,000 factory built with money 
lent by the citizens of Herrin. The loan was 
to have been paid back over 15 years, but the 
company was so successful that it paid off 
the notes in 6, The plant employs 300 
women. 


In 1950 the International Staple & Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
of industrial staples, moved into another 
plant built with $160,000 loaned by the peo- 


ple of Herrin. It employs 125 men. Eight- 
een more new industries—making sectional 
homes, electric equipment, plastic products, 
stencil machines, fertilizers, coffins, and a 
variety of other products—moved into the 
abandoned Crab Orchard munitions plant. 

Altogether these new industries pump $12,- 
000,000 a year in wages into the region’s 
economic bloodstream. 

The industries did not come to Herrin 
Without persuasion. Herrin’s business lead- 
fs traveled to New York and Philadelphia 
at their own expense to follow up every lead, 
and in 1952 they landed their biggest prize 
of all—after it almost got away. 

Allen Industries, Inc., a Detroit manu- 
facturer of automobile upholstery and floor 
mats, was looking for a new plant. Herrin 
men had visited the company repeatedly to 
Plead their case, but made scant progress. 
One morning they learned that the company 
had just about decided against Herrin in 
favor of a southern city; in fact, the directors 
Were already on a train headed south. Re- 
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fusing to accept defeat, a task force of Herrin 
businessmen, headed by Clyde Brewster, piled 
into a car, sped north and boarded the train. 
They spent 3 hours in the directors’ com- 
partment, presenting facts and figures until 
the Allen people promised not to make a 
final decision until they visited Herrin to 
look over a factory site. The directors came, 
liked what they saw, and agreed to build in 
Herrin—-provided $1,200,000 was made avail- 
able to erect the factory. 

It was at this point that the project al- 
most foundered again. The most that the 
people of Herrin could raise toward the Allen 
factory was $400,000; they had already given 
$500,000 for earlier projects. Labor unions 
and fraternal organizations like the Elks and 
Eagles had drained their treasuries. Indi- 
viduals had nearly exhausted their savings. 

But at the crucial moment a letter arrived 
at the chamber of commerce from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., one of the largest in 
the world. The Prudential offered to make 
up the remaining sum—and promptly came 
through with an $800,000 loan. 

“It was a welcome surprise,” Brewster says. 
“It meant more than that our financial wor- 
ries were largely over. It was a graduation 
diploma that told us we had proved ourselves 
as an industrial area.” 

The Allen factory was built at a total cost 
of $1,350,000. It now employs more than 500 
workers and eventually may employ 2,000. 

Despite the progress made, unemployment 
has not ended in Herrin. But the industrial- 
expansion program is only half completed. 
The community council hopes to bring two 
more new industries to the neighborhood 
before the end of the year and looks con- 
fidently toward the day when chronic unem- 
ployment will end for good. 


HOW ALTOONA FACED ITS CRISIS 


In Altoona, Pa., the problem was different. 
Altoona, a heavily industrialized city of 
77,000, was the site of the largest steam- 
locomotive building and repair shops in the 
world, employing 15,000 people. So long as 
steam powered America’s railroads, Altoona 
seemed safe. But after World War II diesel 
engines began to replace steam in the East, 
and employment in the shops took a dizzy 
slide downward. : 

Refusing to panic, Altoona’s business and 
community leaders met the crisis head on. 
The chamber of commerce formed a non- 
profit corporation, known as Altoona Enter- 
prices, Inc., to develop a program for expand- 
ing and diversifying the city’s industries. 
The corporation hired a large Philadelphia 
engineering firm and teams of graduate eco- 
nomics and engineering students from nearby 
Pennsylvania State University to survey the 
city’s economic assets and liabilities—its la- 
bor skills, power, gas and water supply, trans- 
portation, and industrial sites. “By the time 
they were finished there wasn’t a question we 
couldn’t answer about our industrial poten- 
tialities,” says Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
tary Stanley Ruth. “Those reports became 
our bible.” es 

Simultaneously Altoona Enterprises 
launched a campaign to raise $1 million for 
promotion, advertising, purchase of indus- 
trial sites, and loans for new industries inter- 
ested in coming to Altoona. Every business 
establishment in town—2,000 in all—was as- 
sessed sums ranging from $60 for barber 
shops and shoemakers to $5,000 for the larg- 
est enterprises, to be paid over 5 years. The 
money was solicited as insurance. “You buy 
insurance to protect yourself against fire and 
theft,” they were told. “Well, this is an in- 
surance policy to protect your business 
against recession.” The Altoona industrial 
payroll insurance plan, as it is called, is ad- 
ministered by an elected committee of 100. 

The program began to pay off almost im- 
mediately. First new industry attracted was 
a branch of the National Radiator Co., of 
Johnstown, Pa. It was followed by a ball- 
bearing plant, a shoe factory, an automobile- 
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parts plant, a chair plant, and several others, 
Together they provide jobs for 1,200 people, 
with an annual payroll of nearly $5 million. 
Some of these companies were attracted by 
newspaper advertising, others by mailed bro- 
chures. And, as in Herrin, every business- 
man was a volunteer scout. The chair fac- 
tory is in Altoona only because an out-of- 
town salesman happened to remark to a local 
furniture dealer that his company was think- 
ing of expanding. 

“The most important discovery we made is 
that when industries decide to open up new 
plants they want to move fast. It costs them 
money to wait,”’ says Mike Devorris, an offi- 
cial of the local electric company. “When 
they asked complicated technical questions, 
we didn’t have to stall them off while we 
made an investigation. We already had the 
answers. They didn’t have to waste time 
negotiating for a loan. We had the money 
waiting for them.” 

Sometimes even these attractions weren't 
enough. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., an 
electronic tube firm which already had one 
factory in Altoona, received an urgent Gov- 
ernment order and wanted to open a second 
plant. But no building was available. 

The solution provided an excellent example 
of the group cooperation and the individual 
self-sacrifice that mark most community re- 
cession-fighting programs. Raymond R, 
(Babe) Long, the owner of the local inter- 
urban bus company, had just built a new 
garage. He agreed to move out, even though 
it meant that he had to park his busses in 
an open field until he could build another 
garage. Today his former garage is a factory 
employing 400 people. 

Altoona is not yet out of the woods, but 
its citizens can see daylight ahead. New in- 
dustries are taking up the slack as the rall- 
road shops continue to lay off help, and the 
pattern for future economic security has been 
set. 

WHEN LOWELL’S TEXTILES MIURATED 


Lowell, Mass., also discovered the impor- 
tance of being prepared to receive new indus- 
tries. This city, with a population of more 
than 100,000, was once the country’s leading 
cotton textile manufacturing center. But in 
the 1920's the textile mills began to migrate 
to the South, where labor was cheaper. Eco- 
nomic decay set in. Lowell became one of 
the worst-blighted areas in the United States. 
It was left with a versatile, well-trained labor 
force, plenty of power and water, heavy un- 
employment, and miles of venerable multi- 
storied red-brick mill buildings, some dating 
back to before the Civil War. Like most other 
New England textile towns, Lowell tried spas- 
modically to bring new industrial tenants 
into the old buildings, but the effort was not 
very successful. 

In 1951 the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture passed a bill empowering the Lowell 
city government to set up a municipally sup- 
ported, 11-member industrial council to work 
out a comprehensive plan to improve the 
city’s economy. As executive director, the 
council hired a top legal and industrial ex- 
pert, Earl F. Cook, who immediately began 
preaching the heretical doctrine that old 
buildings were the curse of New England. 

“A building is a machine like any other 
used in production,” he said. “New England 
has few important raw materials, and because 
of its geographic position it cannot com- 
pete with other parts of the country in trans- 
portation costs. We must concentrate, 
therefore, on light industries producing 
goods low in weight and high in value—like 
plastics, light metals and especially elec- 
tronics. Then, by adding skilled labor, we 
can convert a dollar’s worth of material into, 
say, &@ magnetron tube worth $500. Such 
industries cannot operate efficiently in old 
cotton mills. Their assembly lines need 
modern, one-story plants and ideal working 
conditions and spacious parking areas. We 
must build new factories or die.” 
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“Build or die” became Lowell's motto. An 
organization called the New Industrial Plants 
Foundation (NIP for short) was established 
and financed by 25 businessmen, each of 
whom invested $5,000. NIP acquired from 
the city at nominal cost at 110-acre tract at 
the intersection of two arterial highways 
and bisected by a railroad. Christened 
Lowell Industrial Park, it is large enough to 
accommodate nine big one-story plants and 
has ample parking facilities and wide land- 
acaped lawns. 

Then, with no tenant in sight and no 
assurance that it would ever be occupied, the 
mew foundation began erecting a 42,000- 
square-foot ultramodern plant suitable for a 
variety of light industries. Before the build- 
ing was completed, it was bought and fully 
paid for by Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., for its Hytron Radio & Electronic Co. 
The plant, which makes transistors, eventu- 
ally will employ 1,000 people. The investors 
got their money back plus interest, and be- 
gan construction of a second building. Al- 
though it is only half finished, negotiations 
are nearing completion for its sale to a man- 
ufacturer in the light metals field. “We plan 
to have a new factory under construction at 
all times,” says Cook. 

Lowell is about a quarter through its re- 
eovery program. Much remains to be done, 
but the citizens are confident they have 
found the key to a prosperous, stable future. 

The headache that beset San Jose, Calif., 
Was seasonal unemployment. The city lies 
in the center of the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley, where more prunes are grown than in 
any other region on earth. “We lived in a 
prune economy,” recalls Kenneth Conn, ex- 
ecutive editor of the San Jose Mercury and 
the News. “During the summer months 
when the fruit was harvested, every man, 
woman, and child able to work was employed 
in the local packing plants. In the winter, 
there wasn’t a job to be had. And when 
the price of prunes dropped a cent tears 
flowed down the streets.” 

After World War II, San Jose businessmen 
decided something had to be done to create 
more jobs. Veterans were returning. People 
were moving into the State in unprecedented 
mumbers. The area’s population was in- 
creasing at a rate of 15,000 a year. 

The chamber of commerce established an 
industrial department with an annual budget 
of $60,000 to advertise the industrial advan- 
tages of the valley. It was good advertising, 
and many prospects were attracted, but in- 
experienced San Jose wasn’t ready for them. 

“It was ridiculous,” recalls Pete Pasetta, a 
local builder. “We'd drive the president of 
some big company to a likely looking site. 
When he asked the price of it, we didn’t 
know. When he inquired about sewers, we 
said we'd talk to city hall. When he wanted 
to know about sidings, we told him we’d take 
it up with the railroad. He'd get disgusted 
and go someplace else where they knew the 
score.” 

BROCCOLI FARM PUT TO GOOD USE 


Pinally Pete decided to take matters in his 
own hands. He bought a nearby 120-acre 
broccoli farm, persuaded the city to extend 
water pipes and sewage lines to it, and ran 
railroad tracks through the broccoli at his 
Own expense. It was a completely prepared 
industrial site. The first prospect Pete led 
out to the farm bought a section of it im- 
mediately. In a few months, every acre had 
been sold, so Pete bought two other farms 
totaling 300 acres. 

Today almost 50 industries stand on the 
three farms. They employ 3,000 people, 
pump $15 million in payrolls into Santa Clara 
Valley’s economy every year, and pay $400,000 
in annual taxes compared with $1,000 for- 
merly paid by the farmers on the identical 
land. On a nearby tract, the Ford Motor Co. 
last year started construction of a $100 mil- 
lion plant that will employ 4,000 to 5,500 
people when completed. 
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The valley’s economic problems have 
largely been solved, and San Jose no longer is 
listed by the Labor Department as a critical 
area. 

The experiences of these four cities are 
not unique. Many other once-depressed 
communities in the United States have done 
as well or better, but space does not permit 
a description of their achievements. Any 
city in America, either threatened by or in 
the throes of a serious unemployment prob- 
lem, can help itself as these cities have. The 
economic future of every community lies in 
the hands of its citizens. 


Watcu ror THESE Dancer SIGNALS IN Your 
CoMMUNITY 


If the answer to any 2 of these 8 questions 
is “yes,” your community may be headed 
toward an economic recession. For what to 
do about it, see page 50. 

1. Are layoffs and unemployment insur- 
ance claims increasing? Are hours of work 
being cut down? 

2. Does unemployment total 5 percent or 
more of the labor force? Is it increasing? 

3. Do most of your high-school and col- 
lege graduates have to leave town to find 
work? 

4. Are older people, women and minority 
groups finding home-town jobs almost im- 
possible to locate? 

5. Are retail sales dropping, store failures 
increasing? 

6. Is yours a one-industry town? [If so, 
is it a static or declining industry? Is the 
employment highly seasonal in character? 

7. Is your town highly dependent on de- 
fense production? Would it be in trouble if 
there was a large cut in our national defense 
budget? 

8. Are local manufacturers placing new 
plants outside your town? Are your plants 
becoming high-cost, marginal units, vulner- 
able to shutdown when business slackens? 


HOW TO FIGHT A LOCAL RECESSION 


1. Organize business, labor, and civic lead- 
ers of your community into a single working 
organization dedicated to fighting unem- 
ployment through economic development 
and diversification. Mobilize the commu- 
nity behind the organization. 

2. Find effective, hard-driving leaders who 
know how to work with others. If no suit- 
able local volunteers are available, hire an 
effective industrial-development expert from 
the outside. 

3. Make a complete survey of the com- 
munity to determine the reasons for un- 
employment and what new industries are 
best suited for your needs. Analyze the lia- 
bilities and take steps to correct them. Pre- 
pare precise information about the local 
labor force, transportation, utilities, indus- 
trial sites, educational and recreational fa- 
ciliies, and even the chemical content of 
your soil and water. Your local college or 
university may help, or a private firm of 
experts can be hired. 

4. Make sure your commuaity presents an 
attractive appearance. Towns have lost big 
industries when plant managers told their 
employers: “I'd resign before bringing my 
family to live in a place with such shabby 
streets and dilapidated schools.” 

5. Solicit contributions from local busi- 
nesses, organizations, and individuals for 
promotion and for capital to build new fac- 
tories where private builders and banks can- 
not or will not finance them. 

6. Begin a professionally directed promo- 
tion and publicity campaign. Advertise in 
newspapers and magazines, mail out litera- 
ture, interview industrial leaders. Follow 
up any lead on a new plant until you get a 
definite decision on its location. 

7. Develop a spirit of enterprise, even if it 
means building a new factory before there is 
a tenant for it. With vast new industries like 
electronics, plastics, and atomic energy mush- 
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rooming and the population of the coun 
growing by the millions every year, industria 
expansion is inevitable. 

8. Stabilize labor-management relations, 
Most manufacturers investigate the indus. 
trial relations of a community before they 
consent even to visit it. But even commy. 
nities with a bad labor history have dis. 
covered that by obtaining the cooperation of 
local unions they can build a fine reputation 
for industrial peace. 

9. Don’t overlook the possibilities of ex. 
panding industries already in your commy. 
nity. There may be diamonds lying aroung 
your own backyard. 

10. Find our what help is available from 
the State and Federal Governments. Sey. 
eral States have set up bureaus to aid com. 
munities seeking new industries. They 
cooperate in research, publish brochures 
and, especially in New England, even pro. 
vide financial assistance through privately 
financed, publicly authorized development 
credit corporations. The Federal Govern. 
ment has an avowed policy (Defense Man. 
power Policy No. 4, in operation since March 
1952) of placing contracts in areas of heayi. 
est unemployment where possible. It also 
has given special tax-amortization priyi- 
leges to defense plants which locate in these 
areas of chronic unemployment. 


THEY ARE HELPING THEMSELVEs 


Many communities now or formerly classed 
by the Labor Department as critical unem. 
ployment areas have begun industrial-cdeve}. 
ment programs along the lines suggested in 
Mr. Batt’s article. Among those whose pro- 
grams have proved outstanding are the 
following: 

Altoona, Pa.; Cheboygan, Mich.; Danielson, 
Conn.; Fall River, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Hazelton, Pa.; Herrin, 01l.; Iron Moun. 
tain, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Lawrence, Mass.; 
Lowell, Mnss.; Manchester, N. H.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Nashua, N. H.; New Bedford, Mass,; 
Pottsville, Pa.; San Diego, Calif.; San Jose, 
Calif.; Scranton, Pa.; Taunton, Mass.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Uniontown, Pa; 
Utica, N. Y¥.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass. 

A number of other cities and towns whose 
unemployment problem is not acute also 
have launched development programs. They 
include: Calvert City, Ky.; Dallas, Tex; 
Evansville, I1l.; Fresno, Calif.; Louisville, Ky,; 
Morenci, Mich.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Port- 
land, Maine; South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, 
Ohio; Stockton, Calif.; York, Pa. 


The Chemical Industry and the Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article entitled “The 
Chemical Industry and the Tariff,” 
which appeared in the February 1954 
issue of Monsanto magazine, published 
by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

Tse CHEmicat INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF 

To most Americans, foreign trade is 4 mys- 
tery. Such terms as balance of payment, 
rates of exchange, imports and exports, grate 
strangely on their ears. Those are things 
talked about in college classrooms. 

But let the word “tariffs” slip into the con- 
versation, and the American has an imme 
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diate, conditioned response, as if a thorn 
were in his conscience. Nine times out of 
ten, he’s against them. “They protect big 
pusiness.” “They subsidize inefficient indus- 
try.” And they keep him from having all 
sorts of inexpensive, exotic things from other 
parts of the world, or so he thinks. 

His conscience is troubled by a belief that 
United States tariffs are among the highest 
in the world and, as such, are hindering the 
world’s recovery. 

That he feels this way should come as no 
surprise; it's what he has been told for more 
than 20 years. That his attitude does not 
square with the facts has gone largely un- 

ticed. 

“i the next few weeks Congress may de- 
cide what United States tariff policy will be 
for some time to come. That policy will 
have a bearing on the well-being not only 
of world trade, but of American industry, 
agriculture, and labor as well. For these 
reasons, there is need for a calm look at the 
facts, cold and statistical though they may 


mn is true; the United States has been a 
high tariff country. In the early 1930’s our 
tariffs were among the highest in the world; 
we applied them to almost everything other 
countries sought to sell us. Our tariff rates 
averaged 50 percent of the value of all goods 
imported. 

But in the 1930’s and the two decades fol- 
lowing, our policy was completely reversed. 
The United States steadily reduced its tar- 
ifs. We made it easier for the rest of the 
world to sell us its goods until, today, 60 
percent of all our imports come in duty free. 
And of the 40 percent on which tariffs are 
collected, the rate averages only 12 percent 
of value. The average rate on all imports is 
only 5 percent. 

As a result, our imports have been increas- 
ing. Last year the United States imported 
$11 billion worth of goods from abroad, more 
than four times as much as the 1936-40 
average. 

These are hardly the statistics one would 
expect of a nation that is supposed to have 
erected high tariff walls to protect its “selfish 
interests.” Popular notions to the contrary, 
the United States is more nearly a free-trade 
nation than any other leading country in 
the world today. The fact of the United 
States high tariff policy in the 1930’s has 
become the myth of the 1950's. 

Even the 17-man Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, appointed by President 
Eisenhower, and whose membership included 
many free-trade advocates, has admitted 
grudgingly: “It seems clear by any test that 
can be devised that the United States is no 
longer among the higher tariff countries of 
the world.” 

The fact is that the United States is today 
the easiest market for the rest of the world’s 
goods. Here foreign businessmen can sell 
with a minimum of redtape, without hag- 
gling with Government officials over prices, 
licenses, and foreign exchange. Here they 
are paid directly by the buyer and can take 
home their dollars, readily convertible into 
any other currency in the world, with no 
questions asked by Washington. 

Not so when they trade with other coun- 
tries. An Englishman who wants to import 
something from the United States or any 
other country must first secure a license 
from his Government. Licenses are not easy 
to come by and are limited to the imports 
considered essential by the British Govern- 
ment. Similarly, when he wants to sell 
something abroad, the Englishman must go 
to his Government for an export license. 

British imports and exports are completely 
dominated by Government. The importer or 
exporter may be told which countries he may 
deal with, the amounts he may buy or sell, 
tnd, in many instances, the price he will be 
expected to get. 
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These barriers to British trade have a 
counterpart in almost every country in the 
world. Before manufactured goods made in 
Italy can be purchased by people in Argen- 
tina, for example, they must pass over both 
hurdles—first the export hurdle imposed by 
Italy and then the import hurdle imposed 
by Argentina. 

What this means as a practical matter 
was described recently by a British manu- 
facturer selling high-fidelity radio and TV 
equipment throughout the world.’ After ex- 
periencing success in selling the United 
States market, he was asked by some of his 
colleagues in British industry, “What about 
import duties?” 

“I replied that as British wages were lower 
than American, it didn't seem to matter. In 
my case, the rate was 13% percent, whereas 
the British preferential rate into Canada was 
15 percent and then a manufacturer's tax was 
applied not only to the cost of the article but 
to the import duty as well. From experience 
of what it costs to ship my speakers to the 
United States, and after allowing for import 
duties, the price was fixed at $57.50. Equiva- 
lent prices in other countries varied accord- 
ing to the import duties and local taxes ap- 
plied to the product. Typical figures were: 
Great Britain, $58.50; Canada, $62.50; South 
Africa, $67.20; Switzerland, $69; Australia 
and New Zealand, well over $70; when it was 
possible to get an import license, which 
wasn’t often.” 

A study published recently by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York? shows that 
practically every country licenses imports, 
exports, or both; that nearly every country 
has restrictions on how imports shall be paid 
for; that many countries impose quotas on 
the amounts of a product they will import 
from specified countries, or on the total 
amount of goods they will buy from a coun- 
try. 

The United States is an anachronism in 
world trade. While it seeks to lead the world 
back to 19th century doctrines of free trade, 
every other country is pushing on toward 
20th century collectivism and control and 
channelizing of trade. All that we’ve done 
to encourage greater freedom of trade—by 
giving economic aid and reducing our own 
tariffs—has gone largely unheeded. While 
we've sought to lead the rest of the world 
toward freer trade by our example, other 
nations have pursued a course among them- 
selves of you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours. 

Nations no longer buy and sell for cash. 
Instead, they swap their goods with one an- 
other. And when countries swap instead of 
buy and sell, tariffs high or low are mean- 
ingless. 

For the most part, swap agreements have 
been kept quiet—no country wants to tell 
its neighbors how geod .or bad a deal it 
got. At least 100 such agreements exist in 
Europe today, exclusive of Great Britain, 
which has swap deals with a group of na- 
tions that reads like a roster of the U. N., 

Swap agreements work like this: 

Says Holland to Denmark: “We have 5,000 
tons of copra and tulip bulbs that you would 
like. You have 10,000 head of cattle we 
would like. Let’s swap.” 

And so His Excellency the Minister of Fi- 
nance and His Majesty's Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs get together and work out 
terms. Only goods—no money—change 
hands. Next week the Dutch and the Danes 
may be working out a different kind of deal 
with other countries. 

How come? Why don’t they trade with 
money, as in the past? The answer is that 
most of the world’s moneys—except the 


1 How I Sell to America, by H. A. Hartley, 
Harper’s magazine, p. 67, February 1954. 

?7Annual Summary of Foreign Exchange 
Restrictions, published by Guaranty Trust 
Oo. of New York, January 1954. 
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United States dollar and the Swiss franc— 
have ceased to have a definite meaning. No- 
body knows what they are worth; in some 
cases they're all but worthless, 

An exporter paid in French francs may 
find he has lost half the value of the goods 
he sold when he tries to use those francs to 
pay for what he buys in Britain. 

So, most countries have laid aside the cur- 
rency facade. They get right down to the 
business of barter and swap by deciding how 
many lamb chops are worth a bushel of 
wheat.* 

In the United States we take many things 
for granted. We know that our money is ac- 
ceptable anywhere in the world in payment 
for things we buy. We do not have to go to 
the nearest Federal Reserve bank for a li- 
cense that permits us to convert our money 
into that of a country from which we import. 
No such freedom exists elsewhere in the . 
world. 

Is it any wonder, then, that United States 
foreign economic policy, 1945-53, is called “a 
$40-billion disappointment”? ¢ 

We've poured that amount of money into 
the rest of the world in 9 years to get it back 
on its feet, to stabilize its moneys and make 
them freely convertible, and to make other 
countries better able to ward off communism, 
We granted tariff concessions all during the 
1930’s and 1940's with a view toward freeing 
trade and bettering the world economically. 

Before the war we did this by means of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Unfortunately, 
the term is misleading—there was very little 
that was reciprocal about them. All these 
agreements included “most-favored nations” 
clauses, which meant that tariff reductions 
granted to one nation automatically applied 
to all others. 

Since World War II we granted the rest of 
the world substantial tariif reductions at 
conferences in Geneva in 1947, at Annecy in 
1949, and again at Torquay in 1951. 

It might be useful to look at the Torquay 
Conference for a moment. Some 30 nations 
met at that city in England 3 years ago and 
for 8 months discussed tariff reduction. In 
the end, the United States, which already 
had relatively low tariffs, agreed to cut its 
rates from 25 to 50 percent on a tenth of all 
the goods on which it charged import duties, 
In return, the United States got tariff cuts 
from other countries on less than a twentieth 
of all United States exports—most of them 
trivial items. 

As if to compound the paradox, 16 coun- 
tries meeting at the conference announced 
tariff increases. France, for example, raised 
tariffs on 38 types of goods. 4 

To understand what happens at a trade 
conference like this, one must Know some- 
thing of the people and the attitudes in- 
volved. The United States is always repre- 
sented by the Department of State. None 
of its personnel is particularly knowledgeable 
or interested in the products on which they 
seek and grant concessions; they’re in the 
business of making friends. No American 
businessman is permitted at the conference 
and even if one does stray past, no State 
Department representative would be caught 
speaking to him. 

Not even the Department of Commerce or 
the Federal Trade Commission, both of which 
are infinitely closer to the technical details 
of United States industry, attend these con- 
ferences. 

Not so with the other countries. They are 
represented by topflight businessmen, with 
a reserve of first-hand knowledge of the in- 
dustries for which they grant and receive 
concessions. 


*The Wall Street Journal, November 22, 
1947. 

* Currency Convertibility—Now, by Michael 
A. Heilperin. Fortune, pp. 106-107, Septem- 
ber 1953. 
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All too often American negotiators have 
been prone to grant such concessions as a 
10 percent reduction of our tariffs on cotton 
denims in exchange for a 5-percent reduction 
of another country’s tarifis on Cadillacs. 

, the two may add up to the same 
amount, but in terms of their effect they are 
very different. A small percentage cut in 
the duty on a Cadillac is virtually meaning- 
less (especially when given by a country that 
won’t issue import licenses), but a 10-percent 
cut in the duty on cotton denim makes a 
whale of a difference. 

The latest proposal with respect to our 
trade is in keeping with the practices of the 
past 20 years. It would have us continue 
by our example a policy of trying to lead the 
world toward free trade. 

President Elisenhower’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy has recommended 
a further lowering of United States tariffs by 
5 percent in each of the next 3 years. 

The Commission is concerned over a $5 
billion gap in United States trade-aid—that 
our exports and aid, taken together, exceed 
our imports by the stated amount. The 
Commission should have studied the matter 
more closely, for when military aid is taken 
out of the picture, the gap is reversed. In 
1953, United States commercial imports of 
goods and services exceeded United States 
exports of goods and services, including eco- 
nomic aid items, by a significant amount. 
Pigures available at this writing show that 
in the first 9 months of 1953, imports came 
to $12,631 million while exports of goods and 
services, including economic aid items (but 
excluding military aid), came to $12,586 
million. All indications are that this new, 
reversed gap will continue to widen against 
the United States. 

Military aid to the rest of the world is a 
matter of public policy and as such is paid 
for by taxes. Evidently the Commission 
wants to further reduce tariffs to encourage 
imports and thus pay for at least a part of 
our military aid. This would, in effect, neatly 
transfer the burden of public policy from the 
public to a few businesses and individuals. 
It would be asking a minority to pay for what 
the majority wants done. 

Certainly the burden of paying for our 
military aid to other countries should, not 
be put upon industries and their employees 
which already are feeling the pressure of too 
much foreign competition. 

Nor should it be represented to the Amer- 
ican people that a further reduction in tariff 
rates will solve the world's shortage of dol- 
lars. At best, if all recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy were 
adopted, the dollar gap might be reduced by 
@ billion dollars. Even if we were to wipe 
out all present tariffs, imports would not in- 
crease to a point where they would eliminate 
the present gap. The solution to the dollar 
shortage problem simply does not lie in re- 
duced tariffs.‘ 


* Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics, 
Harvard University, in a letter published in 
the New York Times, January 31, 1954. 

* By and large, discussion of the dollar gap 
is pretty academic. As we've already seen, 
the gap has been reversed with rising foreign 
industrial productivity. With more of its in- 
ternal shortages met, the rest of the world is 
turning more of its production to export. At 
the same time, it is producing more of the 
types of goods wanted by other nations, in- 
cluding the United States. In the first 9 
months of 1953, the United States purchased 
$12,631 million in goods and services from 
abroad. In the same 9 months, we exported 
(exclusive of military items, but including 
goods purchased with ECA funds) $12,586 
million. 


This gave us an excess of imports. Add to 
this direct investments, private remittances 
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The Commission's report shows s surpris- 
ing lack of hard, factual data—either by re- 
port or allusion. Has it, too, worked back-~- 
ward from doctrine, slicing facts to support 
opinion, rather than working forward from 
facts to find opinion? 

This is might well 
delve into at some length when it takes up 
the Commission's recommendations. 

The Commission’s proposals are all the 
more startling because they do not recom- 
mend that other countries be required to 
lower their tariffs as the price of further 
tariff concessions from us. In other words, 
the United States should reduce its tariffs 
as at Torquay and get nothing in return. 
Not only is this poor bargaining that loses us 
the respect of the rest of the world, but it 
leaves the United States with that much less 
to bargain with in claiming better trade con- 
cessions at some future date. 

But why tariffs at all? What of it, if the 
rest of the world erects tariff barriers to 
trade? Why not let other nations regulate, 
control, and contrive as they will? 

Do we have to have tariffs merely because 
ether countries do? Why not let down the 
bars (they’re all but down anyway) and in- 
vite in foreign competition? The United 
States is the most productive country in the 
world—its leadership is acknowledged in this 
sphere. If others can produce more cheaply 
than we, then let them sell to us. 

This argument, heard so often, is invalid 
on two counts—and the chemical industry 
is a good illustration of both. 

One is the matter of national defense. 

The other is a question of whether or not 
we should allow United States jobs and in- 
vestments to be wiped out by cheaper labor 
and capital from abroad. 

It is a simple, incontrovertible truth that 
mo war can be fought without a healthy 
chemical industry. Not only do chemicals 
enter into almost every facet of a wartime 
economy (or a peacetime economy, for that 
matter), but the industry as a whole has 
shown itself to be the one best answer to the 
cutting off of supplies from foreign lands. 

This is neither theory nor doctrine; it is 
the lesson of two world wars. 

In World War I, German dyestuffs and 
other chemicals were cut off from the United 
States. It was only because the American 
organic chemicals industry was able to fill 


and other capital flowing out of the United 
States and amounting to $1,048 million, ex- 
clusive of ECA and other foreign aid pay- 
ments, and one sees that the United States 
once again is a debtor country—with present 


tariffs. Further evidence of this can be seen 
in the flow of gold out of the United States 
in the past year. Today, foreign holdings of 
gold are at an alltime high—$22 billion plus. 
Foreign gold and dollar balances increased 
by $1.2 billion in the first 6 months of last 
year, despite the fact that foreign nations 
paid off $600 million in debt during this 
same period. 


In the first 6 months of 1953, Britain had 


a surplus of dollar receipts from transactions - 


with the United States, exclusive of economic 
aid, of $400 million. The entire sterling area 
had a favorable trade balance with the 
United States, exclusive of economic aid. 
During the same period, South America also 
had a favorable trade balance with the United 
States. 


The only principal nations in the Western 
Hemisphere which had unfavorable trade 
balances with the United States were Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Venezuela. This was caused 
by capital investment by United States in- 
dustry. American companies are establish- 
ing branch factories tn Mexico; heavy invest- 
ments are being made in Venezuela to miné 
iron ore; large sums are going into Canadian 
oil and iron ore, 
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ae that we had necessary dyestuffs 
pharmaceuticals. 

In World War II, it was the chemical! jn. 
dustry that produced the styrene and buts. 
dine from which synthetic rubber was made, 
The organic chemicals industry helped in. 
crease the production of wonder drugs tha; 
made such outstanding contributions to re. 
ducing infection from wounds and sayeq 
thousands of lives. 

During World War II, American TNT ang 
picric acid plants were built and manneq 
by the United States chemical industry, 
The United States Army Chemical Corps 
alone during the war purchased a billion 
pounds of 300 different chemicals, exclusive 
= those in the heavy tonnage or explosives 

1d. 


*After World War I, these new chemical 
enterprises literally had to fight for their 
lives against the old, established German 
chemical cartel. It was at this time that 
America’s then most distinguished economist, 
Prof. P. W. Taussig of Harvard University, 
vigorously opposed the tariff protection the 
industry required. Taussig was a classical 
economist in the 19th century tradition; 
he had been chairman of Woodrow Wilson's 
Tariff Commission. His argument: 


“Regarded from the strictly economic point 
of view the chemical industry does not seem 
to be adapted to American ways. In our 
technical parlance, it lacks a comparative 
advantage. Its processes are painfully de- 
tailed and elaborate, in which highly trained 
and highly paid labor is applied slowly and 
carefully to a variety of products. Each one 
of these products is turned out in small 
amounts; a possible exception is synthetic 
indigo, of which there is something like 
mass production. In the main it is adapted 
to the German industrial ways and tradi- 
tions: exact applied science; patient ex- 
perimenting; a technical staff and its trained 
technical assistants, to be had at compara- 
tively low salaries and wages; large-scale 
operations but not mass production. Some 
bad things have been said of the tricks of 
the German dyestuffs producers and mer- 
chants, and of the unscrupulousness of 
their competition. Apparently much of this 
was true, but hardly more true than of the 
same industry elsewhere; the business seems 
to lend itself to the worst features of the 
competitive system. The United States had 
not failed before the war to develop some 
chemical industries without high protection, 
but these were of a different type from the 
higher grades of coal-tar products. Here as 
in other directions the successful American 
industries are those turning out great quan- 
tities of a single product by large-scale 
methods. My impression is that not lack of 
aptitude for chemical industries as such, not 
great scarcity of trained chemists or lack 
of ability on their part, but the character of 
the dyestuffs part of the industry mainly ex- 
plains the prewar situation. As a matter of 
the international division of labor, the peo- 
ple of the United States probably would do 
well to turn to other things in which they 
work to better advantage, and get their dye- 
stuffs from Germany. And—to go on with 
the purely economic aspects of the case— 
the war stoppage of supply raises the old 
question whether it is worthwhile to restrict 
the advantages of the international division 
of labor because of a possibility of its sud- 
den disruption.” 

In spite of Taussig, a Republican Congress 
protected the industry. That which Taussig 
thought “adapted to the German industrial 
ways and traditions” has been proved to be 
adaptable to American as well. It has been 
proved that “exact applied science snd 
patient experimenting” can be just as Amel- 
ican as German. 
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Magnesium and rocket propellants were 
chemical products, as were the specialized 
plastics essential to the electronics indus- 
try. So were antifouling paints that made 
it possible for ships to stay a year at sea 
without drydocking. Organic chemicals, 
too, made possible degaussing cables, ply- 
wood and self-sealing gasoline tanks for our 

hters. 
ee chemicals made their contribu- 
tion to this country’s food production, too. 
DDT helped control infestations of the Eu- 
ropean corn borer and other insect pests 
that reduced the output of farm acreage and 
livestock. 2,4-D helped control weeds, which 
threatened to compete with field crops when 
farmers were left short-handed by the war. 

And when the time came to translate 
atomic theory into the A-bomb, duPont, 
Union Carbide, Eastman Kodak's Chemical 
Division and Monsanto were called in to do 
the job. 

- list is all but endless. Whatever you 
pick up in @ quartermaster depot—paper, 
rubber, medicines, metal, or fabric—it has 
been processed by the use of chemicals. 

This is not the sort of production we can 
lose to other countries. It is too essential to 
our defense in a world taut with interna- 
tional tensions. Yet, we can lose it if tariffs 
are to be lowered further. 

Already, postwar tariff conferences, at 
which the Department of State gave so much 
to gain so very little, have cut tariffs on most 
synthetic organic chemicals by 50 percent. 
Some of the products suffered two 50 percent 
cuts, bringing the prevailing tariff on them 
down to 25 percent of what it was 20 years 


ago. 

Depreciation of the dollar has compounded 
the injury to many organic chemicals on 
which two kinds of duties are applied—ad 
valorem, according to the value of the prod- 
uct, and specific rates at so much per pound. 
When present specific rates were set up, in 
1930, the dollar was worth twice what it is 
today and so a 1930 specific rate of 314 cents 
per pound would have to be raised to 7 cents 
to be as effective in 1954 as it was in 1930. 

Is it any wonder that the organic chem- 
{eals industry has lost part of the American 
market and, as regards some products, has 
lost all profit? 

If these tariffs were cut further, as they 
would be under the blanket proposals of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
much organic chemicals manufacture in this 
country would be lost to the east bank of 
the Rhine, within easy reach of the Russians. 

This we cannot afford for whatever reason. 
All the more so if the reason be a notion that 
the rest of the world should adopt a doctrine 
of trade that it doesn’t even want. 

The second reason why tariffs are needed 
to protect our production of organic chem- 
icals is readily apparent in the difference 
between wage rates in the United States and 
other countries. 

In all cases, United States minimum wages 
are higher than prevailing wages in the 
chemical industry in other countries. A pro- 
duction worker in Germany today earns less 
than 50 cents an hour while his American 
counterpart makes $2, when vacations, pen- 
sions, and social security are added to his 
basic wage. German research scientists re- 
ceive about a third as much as those in the 
United States. Hence, German research costs 
less and German industry therefore requires 
less gross profit. 

German chemical plants cost less than 
American. While a bricklayer in St. Louis is 
restricted to the laying of 350 bricks a day, 
those working in Frankfurt, Germany, will 
lay 1,400 in a day. And so it goes. German 
Plants and equipment are cheaper, German 
depreciation charges are correspondingly less. 
And, therefore, German organic chemicals 
sell for less, 

In France, Italy, and Britain, the picture 
is much the same. 
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It is commonly believed that labor costs 
are relatively unimportant in the chemical 
industry. This is not necessarily true. It is 
not unusual to make less than 100,000 
pounds of an organic chemical product in a 
year. For such products automatic controls 
and many labor-saving devices cannot be 
justified. They are made in batch opera- 
tions, the same amount of labor 
and technical supervision in the United 
States as in any other country. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.’s sales last year 
were $341 million, but this total was divided 
among about 400 products which were sold 
in some 20,000 formulations. While some 
products were sold in tank cars in large 
quantities for as little as $20 a ton, many 
others were sold in small amounts, by the 
pound or gram. The manufacturers’ price 
of cortisone, for example, is $6.08 a gram, 
$2,770 a pound. 

With chemical production in most other 
countries at an alltime high, foreign chemi- 
cal exports to the United States are on the 
increase. One direct result to date is the 
closing of facilities for the production of one 
Monsanto product. A large investment now 
stands idle because a foreign-produced chem- 
ical is coming in at a price below Monsanto's 
cost of manufacture. The price structure of 
other chemicals also is being threatened. 

There is no need to further reduce tariffs 
at this time. Rather there is need to test 
what will happen when present-day tariffs, 
put into effect when the world’s economy was 
unbalanced and disrupted by war, are tested 
under conditions of a world surplus-type 
economy such as we are now entering. In 
other words, it would be wise to see what will 
happen under the new world conditions be- 
fore adjusting present tariff schedules. 

There is &@ maximum amount of each 
chemical product that can be consumed in 
this country in a year. For the most part, 
the American chemical industry can deliver 
every pound of every product that can be 
used. If foreign production is added to this, 
especially at lower prices, then there will be 
unemployment in the American chemical in- 
dustry. With such unemployment will come 
a lessening in the contributions which the 
United States chemical industry can make 
to both the peacetime economy and national 
defense. In a time of national peril this 
could prove to be our Achilles’ heel. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, NATIONAL SECURITY, 
AND THE TARIFF 


(Statement by Monsanto Chemical Co.) 


The people of an industrialized America 
know that many companies which produce 
peacetime goods make the munitions when 
war comes. They remember that the auto- 
mobile industry stops making cars and makes 
tanks, trucks and guns; that instead of lux- 
ury transports, the aviation companies make 
bombers and fighters. They know, too, that 
it takes time to tool up and reconvert from 
peacetime to wartime production. 

Few realize, however, that when war comes, 
the chemical industry needs no tooling-up 
time, no reconversion. Commercial and in- 
dustrial explosives become military explos- 
ives. The styrene monomer which in peace 
makes household items and toys, in war be- 
comes synthetic rubber. Polyester resins 
combined with glass fibers, which in peace- 
time provide decorative, structural building 
panels, have as many as 80 uses in the F-86 
jet plane. The sulfa medicines which were 
peacetime wonder drugs were the miracle 
that saved thousands of soldiers’ lives in 
World War II and Korea. At least 1,586 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals were used by our 
Armed Forces in World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict; 103 of those used in the latter 
war had not been used in World War I. 
The modern foot soldier uses a veritable host 
of chemicals and plastics in his clothing, 
equipment and munitions. The atomic 
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submarines now building contain almost 600 


chemical and plastics applications. In 
World War II, when the time came for the 
Army to translate the atomic bomb from 
theory to reality, the Government called on 
four chemical companies to do the job. 
Countless other illustrations would merely 
belabor the point. The fact is that every 
single chemical has two roles to play—one 
for peace and one for war. You do not re- 
convert the chemical industry when war 
comes—you merely shift chemicals from one 
end use to another. 

It once was said “an army travels on its 
stomach.” It now could be said that “an 
army travels on its chemicals” for even the 
combat rations of today are made possible 
Only because of chemicals. 

The United States first became aware of 
its dependence on synthetic organic chem- 
icals when World War I cut off supplies from 
Europe. When that war was won, the Na- 
tion found that its infant industry had built 
itself to the point that there were 201 com- 
panies with 13,292 employees who, in 1921, 
produced 144 million pounds of organic 
chemicals. The year World War II started 
for America, its organic chemical industry 
consisted of 335 companies with more than 
50,000 employees whose 1941 production was 
6,800,000,000 pounds. Theree years later at 
World War II's peak, the synthetic organic 
chemical industry produced 15 billion pounds 
of chemicals—all of which were regarded as 
required for military or essential civilian pro- 
duction. Even though the Korean war 
called for only limited mobilization, 564 
companies and 153,609 employees produced 
277,500,000,000 pounds of organic chemicals, 
and 41 percent of this was chemicals for 
which mobilization authorities programed 
plant expansion to meet mobilization needs. 

In any future war or occasion for full 
mobilization, the Nation’s military and es- 
sential civilian needs for organic chemicals 
and its dependence on the industry's reser- 
voir of technically trained manpower (who 
provide the research brain power from which 
the industry’s spectacular advances have 
come) may well exceed the capacity to which 
the indusrty will have been carried by its 
steady and rapid rate of growth, 

A strong domestic economy is as vital to 
national security as is military defense. It 
has been said that a modern economy—war 
or peace—is only as strong as its ability to 
supply oil, rubber, and steel. The vital na- 
ture of the chemical industry can be seen, 
then, when one realizes that without chem- 
icals we would not have today’s oil, rubber, 
or steel. Every gallon of oil requires chem- 
icals to make it perform the way we want it 
to. Natural rubber needs chemicals for 
long life and low cost. The rubber tire of 
yesterday had a life of 2,500 miles; today it 
goes 25,000 and tomorrow it will be good for 
100,000 miles—thanks to chemicals. And 
when supplies of natural rubber fail us, it’s 
chemicals that make synthetic rubber pos- 
sible. Even steel requires chemicals for its 
processing. The automobile, which uses 
oil, rubber, and steel, also contains over 250 
chemicals, to say nothing of those in its 
gasoline and motor oil. 

Just as the chemical industry is vital to 
the war machine, so too the vitality and 
growth of a strong peacetime economy de- 
pends on it. In fact, the synthetic-chemical 
industry is the keystone of all industrial 
production, wartime or peacetime. Every 
single industry in America buys from the 
chemical industry. In the fields of food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, communi- 
cations, and health, there is not a single 
important product that doesn’t touch chem- 
istry some place in its making. 

Despite its growth and its successes, the 
American synthetic-chemical industry is 
vulnerable to foreign competition. The in- 


dustry as we know it now in this country 
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is only 35 years old. Abroad, its age is over 
100 years. While American chemical makers 
are ingenious, so too, are foreign producers. 
The basic raw materials—coal, water, air, 
mineral, and agricultural products and pe- 
troleum—are all available in Europe. The 
techniques of manufacture (most of which 
is nonproduction line, “batch” processing) 
are much the same whether the production 
is in America or Europe. 

The economics of manufacture are quite 
different, however. Contrasted with an 
hourly wage of $2.03 in the American plants 
are the 28 to 38 cents per hour paid to 
German chemical workers. Research costs, 
which take 3 to 6 cents of each sales dollar 
in the American chemical industry, go large- 
ly to the salaries of researchers. In Ger- 
many, after graduation, a man with a doctor 
of philosophy degree in chemistry earns but 
560 marks (about $133) a month. We offer 
graduates with doctor of philosophy degrees 
a minimum of $525 a month. Thus, for the 
same dollar, German competitors can obtain 
4 times the talent we can. And research 
is the lifeblood of the chemical industry 
where constant change is the historical pat- 
tern. Forty percent of our current sales are 
of products we didn’t make 10 years ago. 

Building costs are at least twice as high 
in America as they are in Europe; deprecia- 
tion is double here, too. Therefore, the 
American chemical industry must earn twice 
as much gross profit as the Germans in order 
to earn the same return on investment. 

In brief, all elements of cost are higher 
in America than in Europe because of the 
higher standard of living here. 

In some fields, our productivity is greater, 
but it can’t offset the lower labor rates 
abroad. A recent comparison with specific 
continental European manufacturers based 
on 3 large-volume chemicals showed that 
Monsanto had a ton-per-man-hour advan- 
tage of 5 to 1, 4 to 1, and 2.7 to 1, but be- 
cause of lower wages, the European manu- 
facturers’ labor cost per volume of product 
was lower than ours by 33 percent, 40 per- 
cent, and 47 percent, respectively. Imagine 
how much still lower would be the labor 
cost per unit of production in the skilled 
and industrious German chemical industry. 

There is an interrelationship in chemical 
manufacturing that is probably unmatched 
in any other industry. The manufacture of 
one chemical inevitably causes others to be 
produced as byproducts. The low price of 
industrial organic chemicals thus depends on 
the efficient use of all their byproducts. 
Pressure downward on the price of one by- 
product can completely unbalance the price 
structure of all the others in the same chain. 
To cease making one product in the chain 
would mean an upward adjustment on the 
prices of all the others. 

Today one-third of Germany's prewar 
chemical production capacity is in Russian 
hands. The other two-thirds—in West Ger- 
many—now produces 178 percent of its pre- 
war output, according to the 1952 Annual 
Industries Report from the United States 
High Commission for Germany, which also 
says that German exports in general for the 
first 5 months of 1953 were up 26 percent 
compared with the same period in 1952 and 
exports to the United States alone were 50 
percent greater than the 1952 rate. Much 
of this was made possible, too, with United 
States taxpayer dollars, since the same re- 
port indicates that from 1945 to January 31, 
1952, the German chemical industry received 
over $50 million ‘in United States economic 
and military aid with which to instail modern 
plants and equipment in the place of the 
war-destroyed installations. 

The growing European chemical industries 
are well organized in marketing their prod- 
ucts through cartels. In West Germany, 
four companies (all of which were part of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie) control almost the 
entire organic chemicals production. In 
France, 2 companies have 95 percent of 
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it; in the United Kingdom, 2 organizations 
control 85 percent, and in Italy, 2 com- 
panies have 80 percent of the business. Yet, 
in the United States, the three largest chemi- 
cal companies have only approximately 15 
percent of the organic chemicais business. 
Methods used by foreign cartels in the sales 
of all chemicals include the establishment 
of exclusive marketing areas, sales below cost 
to eliminate competition, sharing of losses 
among all members_and recouping such 
losses by restoring maximum prices after 
competition has been wiped out. Obviously 
such techniques are in accord neither with 
our business traditions nor with the anti- 
trust laws. 

Reciprocal trade agreements ‘which 
brought about the present lower tariffs on 
chemicals were entered into at times when 
foreign production of chemicals was at a 
low rate during the last war and postwar 
periods. These tariffs, therefore, have not yet 
been tested in a period of normalcy. Nor has 
their effect been tested in a world-surplus 
economy. Until the effects of present 
chemical tariff rates, and the resulting real 
pressure on domestic prices from the mere 
offering of foreign chemicals, can be gaged 
in relation to current production and con- 
sumption levels in this country, there should 
be no further reductions. Already there is 
evidence of decreased American production 
of some chemicals. If continued, it can only 
result in unemployment. 

Because the chemical industry in general 
and Monsanto Chemical Co. in particular are 
allied so closely to other industries and to 
United States security, Monsanto, therefore, 
supports maintenance of adequate chemical 
tariffs. 


Federal Housing Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that irregularities and 
fraudulent practices have been discov- 
ered in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration especially under section 608 of 
the act and title L 

While these abuses have, no doubt, 
existed and have continued to exist up 
to the present time, nonetheless, some 
of the offices of the FHA have been con- 
ducted in a manner to bring credit rather 
than disgrace to that organization. 
While I do not as yet know what will 
be discovered in connection with abuses 
under the so-called 608 program, in the 
office of the FHA in Atlanta, I do know 
that as far as abuses under title I are 
concerned, the Atlanta office, under the 
direction of Mr. John F. Thigpen, has 
cooperated fully with the Atlanta Better 
Business Bureau in eliminating irregu- 
larities in the home modernization and 
repair field. And I have confidence that 
the 608 program was administered with- 
out collusion or wrongdoing. 


In this connection, I am inserting with 
my own remarks a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Thigpen, together 
with an article which appeared in the 
Periscope, the official organ of the Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., of Atlanta for 
March 1954. This shows the efforts that 
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were made by the Better Business Bureay 
to bring to account and eliminate the 
unethical and crooked builders in the 
home modernization field: 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. LANHAM: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation of today, enclosed is 
copy of the March issue of the Periscope, a 
publication of the Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., of Atlanta. Your attention is inviteg 
to an article appearing on the front page 
entitled “BBB-FHA Cooperative Program 
Brings Results.” 

About a year ago we saw some evidence 
of abuse in the title I program, principally 
by unethical salesmen. We immediately 
solicited the cooperation of the banks, who 
as you know, make the title I loans, and 
the Better Business Bureau of Atlanta. A 
series of meetings were held and positive 
action was taken to eliminate these un- 
ethical practices, particularly by so-called 
floater type salesmen. Our records indicate 
that 26 salesmen and dealers in Georgia 
have become the subject of precautionary 
measures (restricted list) resulting from in- 
vestigations made by this office. Six dealer 
cases are now pending. 

We wish to point out that in the title! 
home improvement program in Georgia, in 
which many millions of dollars have been 
insured by FHA, the great majority of dealers 
and salesmen have conducted their business 
on a high ethical plane and this group 
should not be judged by the proportionately 
few who have engaged in objectionable 
practices. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN F. THIGPEN, 
Director, 


BBB-FHA COOPERATIVE PROGRAM BRINGS 
RESULTS 


Readers of the Periscope will recall that 
the Atlanta Bureau has given considerable 
publicity to the model home scheme, which 
was practiced by many unethical roofing, 
siding, and home remodeling contractors. 

Their method of operation was to sell 
roofing and siding on the pretense that their 
particular product was new on the market, 
and that the manufacturer had authorized 
them to select homes to be used for ad- 
vertising exhibits. The applicator informed 
the homeowner that he would receive com- 
missions from jobs sold after the prospect 
had seen the model home. These commis- 
sions were to offset the cost of the material 
and labor used on his home. 

A large majority of such jobs were financed 
under title I FHA loans. Cases which came 
to the Bureau’s attention involving the 
model home scheme indicated that the cus- 
tomer did not receive something for nothing. 
In many such instances where the model 
home scheme was used, the homeowner was 
not financially able to keep up his regular 
monthly payments to the lending institu- 
tion. 


The consumer was not the only victim of 
the malpractices of unethical home remodel- 
ing contractors. The legitimate and ethical 
concerns in the repair business felt the ad- 
verse reaction and ill-will toward their in- 
dustry as a result of the model home pro 
motion. 


Last summer, the Atlantic Bureau met 
with representatives of the title I FHA lend- 
ing institutions and officials of the FHA ” 
discuss ways and means to curb the ul 
ethical operations. An agreement Ww 
reached, and a positive program was initiated 
which has brought decisive results and prac- 
tically eliminated the model home scheme 
in Atlanta. 
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The local Bureau has received commenda- 
tion on the effectiveness of this program, and 
the following letter was received from the 
office of the FHA Director in Atlanta: 

“Dear Mr. STepHANs: Mr. Arthur J. Frentz, 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of title I 
operations in Washington, D. C., has asked 
me to extend to you his congratulations and 
pest wishes for your splendid cooperation in 
our joint campaign in Georgia to clean-up 
the model-house racket. 

“I would also like to take this opportunity 
to again express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the valuable and effective coopera- 
tion we have received from you in our efforts 
to eliminate the irresponsible dealers and the 
floater type salesmen representing these 
dealers. The accomplishments have been 
beyond our expectations, and our joint ef- 
forts have resulted in a number of such deal- 
ers and salesmen being placed on the precau- 
tionary-measures list and this has had a 
sobering effect on other dealers. 

“I believe we have set a good example of 
what can be accomplished when your Bu- 
reau and our agency work in close co- 
operation. 

“Enclosed is a copy of Mr. Frentz’ letter. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JoHN F. THIGPEN, 
“Director.” 





Samuel Dickstein 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I learn of the demise of my 
life-long friend, Samuel Dickstein. We 
were both elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1922 to the 68th Congress. 
Not many of us are left of the group 
who came in in the 68th Congress. Only 
three remain: the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, the Honorable 
CLARENCE Cannon, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from New York, the Honor- 
able JonN TaBER, and myself. 


I distinctly remember the days when 
Sam Dickstein joined me in the early 
sessions of the 68th Congress. He was 
in his middle thirties, in the prime of 
life, enthusiastic, and raring to go. He 
soon became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and finally achieved 
the chairmanship of that committee. 
He supported many liberal immigration 
bills and was ever the champion of the 
hewly arrived. He knew that much of 
the strength of our Nation was drawn 
from our immigrants. He knew that 
we had achieved the highest standard of 
living that civilization has ever known, 
and knew that this was because we had 
siphoned off the best of the brain and 
brawn of peoples everywhere. That 
thought was the lodestar he followed, 
and as a result many fine pieces of legis- 
— bear the honored name of Dick- 
stein. 

Samuel Dickstein had been a vigorous 
prosecutor of the State of New York, a 
distinguished Congressman, and finally 
an eminent jurist. He had 1 more year 
to serve on the supreme court bench of 
the State of New York, before retirement, 





It is not given to many the opportunity 
to serve with such strength of character, 
honesty of purpose and integrity of ac- 
tion, as was the lot of Sam Dickstein. 

Those of us who mourn him in death, 
loved him in life. As I pen these words, 
it seems as though in the early morning I 
see him in the distance, walking over the 
hill. He fondly waves goodby, and then 
is lost to vision. He has vanished into 
the great eternity. 

It seems a bit sad that nature has 
struck him down and taken him unto her 
in the fullness of his powers. In his lat- 
ter years he worked on many important 
cases. The opinions he wrote were re- 
plete with prudence, wisdom, and com- 
monsense. His is a great loss to the judi- 
ciary, just as his departure from the leg- 
islative halls was a great loss to Congress. 

His name will ever be revered in his 
home State of New York, and his name 
will be enshrined in our hearts here. 
Our condolences go forth to his lovely 
wife and dear ones. 

He is gone but not forgotten. He lives 
in the hearts of his fellows, and that is 
not to die, , 





H. R. 7200 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
impelled to call attention to a serious 
blow to the public assistance part of our 
social-security system as proposed in the 
Eisenhower administration's bill, H. R. 
7200. 

Our social-security system established 
under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, nurtured through a series of 
Democratic Congresses and advanced 
further under President Truman, con- 
stitutes an invaluable asset to American 
society. Yet the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in seeking to experiment with 
this system, appears ready to disorgan- 
ize, reduce, and confuse the public as- 
sistance half of social security. 

While I possess neither the resources 
nor the expert knowledge in the field of 
social security to undertake an exhaus- 
tive study, a careful analysis of H. R. 
7200 reveals clearly its inherent dangers 
and raises a series of serious questions 
impugning the entire validity of its 
approach. 

Ostensibly a reform' of public assist- 
ance to help the poorer States of this 
Nation, ostensibly a bill to advance a 
progressive, dynamic program, H. R. 
7200 appears to fall woefully short of 
both objectives. Worse still, in a num- 
ber of cases it apparently accomplishes 
the opposite of what it purports to do. 

In general, the following conclusions 
may be drawn from a study of the Eisen- 
hower administration’s proposed public 
assistance program: First, it endangers 
seriously the security of old people and 
dependent children in States which are 
least able to provide for their needs; 
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Second, it undermines the ability of 
some of the poorer States to provide pub- 
lic assistance to the aged and dependent 
children and it requires of these States 
an even greater fiscal outlay for such 
programs to retain them at their present 
levels. 

A brief description and analysis of the 
provisions of H. R. 7200 reveals their in- 
tent and how they would operate. H. R. 
7200 purports to extend the current Fed- 
eral matchine formula for public as- 
sistance to April 1, 1955, at which time 
the following formula would become op- 
erative: 

First. A variable matching formula 
based on each State’s per capita income. 

Second. This formula includes a factor 
reducing each State’s Federal share by 
1 percentage point for each 5 percent of 
the State’s old-age population—those 
65 years of age and over—receiving old- 
age and survivors benefits. 

Third. A bridge to insure that no 
State, purely as a result of this formula, 
loses more than 12 percent of Federal 
funds it receives for any program in the 
fiscal year 1954. To safeguard against 
sudden loss of funds from the Federal 
Government, this formula would be in 
effect during the first 214 years of opera- 
tion of the new law, assuming the State 
spent as much from State and local 
funds as it did during the base period. 

Fourth. States would receive Federal 
financial grants on the basis of an aver- 
age maximum payment to its recipients. 
At present the matchable amount has to 
be computed on each individual case. 

Let us now analyze these provisions, 
employing figures supplied by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; data, incidentally, which the De- 
partment seemed quite reluctant to make 
available. 

A fundamental theory incorporated in 
the bill is that of variable grants. The 
objective of such a formula is to equalize 
payments among the States by making 
it possible for States with limited finan- 
cial resources to increase their assistance 
payments. To quote from the Depart- 
ment’s release explaining this bill: 

Under the variable matching formula, the 
Federal Government would give more aid, 
proportionately, to States where State and 
local resources are limited (PA No. 1). 


The principle of variable grants is valid 
and meritorious, but this Republican bill 
is a defective instrument for carrying it 
out; the bill is inconsistent and contra- 
dictory and would work great hardship 
upon needy people and many States. 

An examination of the’ operation of 
this formula as embodied in H. R. 7200, 
using the Department’s data, reveals 
that, first, some States with greater fi- 
nancial resources would be more favor- 
ably affected than certain States whose 
financial resources are limited; second, 
a total of 12 of the 29 States with per 
capita incomes below the national per 
capita average income—and that is the 
base index used for determining Federal 
contributions—will suffer a reduction in 
Federal contributions for old-age assist- 
ance; third, all but 1 of the States 
above the national per capita income 
will also suffer a decrease in Federal 
contributions for OAA; fourth, a total of 
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12 of the 29 States with lower per capita 
incomes than the national average will 
lose Federal contributions for aid to de- 
pendent children. In addition, 1 State, 
Arkansas, ranking 47th or next to the 
poorest State in the United States in 
per capita income, receives no increase 
whatsoever in Federal funds for aid for 
dependent children; fifth, at the same 
time, 11 of the 19 States with per capita 
incomes greater than the national aver- 
age will receive additional Federal con- 
tributions for aid to dependent children. 

States losing in Federal contributions 
to old-age assistance although below the 
national average per capita income are: 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Missouri, 
Maine, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. Those losing 
Federal contributions for aid to depend- 
ent children whose incomes are below 
the national average per capita income 
are: Arizona, Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Virginia. Arkansas re- 
ceives no increase, although it is second 
from the bottom of States below the na- 
tional per capita income. 

States with superior per capita in- 
comes which lose are: for old-age assist- 
ance—California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Wyoming, and also the District of Co- 
lumbia. Wisconsin, a State with a su- 
perior per capita income, gains. Those 
States losing in aid to dependent chil- 
dren are: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, and Washington. Nevada gains 
nothing, while 10 States, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would receive in- 
creased Federal contributions. 

A total of 30 States plus the District 
of Columbia would lose Federal contri- 
butions for OAA; 20 States lose for aid 
for dependent children. 

H. R. 7200 proposes a cushion period 
which ends in 1957. But, as has been 
pointed out to me by the Honorable Phil 
M. Donnelly, Governor of Missouri, at 
the time the provision expires the re- 
duction in Federal funds will be even 
more drastic in Missouri and other 
States than during the first year’s oper- 
ation of this bill. Missouri, while rank- 
ing ninth in the United States in the 
number of people 65 years of age and 
older, is third in the country in old-age 
assistance recipients. According to the 
latest statistics, Missouri ranks sixth in 
the Nation in the amount expended per 
inhabitant for old-age assistance in 
1952-53. Nevertheless, it is a strange 
anomaly that if this bill went into ef- 
fect, on the basis of figures supplied by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Missouri would suffer a 
10.5-percent drop in Federal contribu- 
tions for all its public-assistance pro- 
grams. It would lose over $6 million for 
old-age assistance and over $1 million 
in aid for dependent children. After the 
bridge provision expires, Missouri could 
be expected to lose even more; the same 
would apply to a number of the States. 
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States that will lose Federal contribu- 
tions for these programs will either be 
forced to increase taxes in order to con- 
tinue old-age assistance or aid for de- 
pendent children at their present levels 
or to reduce all assistance grants to 
needy old people and children in order 
to stay within available funds. 

Still another feature of this bill places 
a difficult burden upon the States. Un- 
der H. R. 7200 the new matching formula 
would go into effect on April 1, 1955. 
Yet the fiscal year of most States starts 
in July, which means that there is little 
or no coordination between the two. Of 
course, if the purpose is to save Federal 
funds in the 3-month period between 
April and July, this is accomplished by 
this formula, but, of course, at the ex- 
pense of burdening the States. It 
should also be noted that most State 
legislatures meet in January; they will 
have to act very quickly—to be prepared 
for the changeover by April 1. State 
legislatures are simply not given suffi- 
cient time; they cannot adjust that 
quickly. 

One asset, and almost the only one in 
the bill, is its employment of an average 
rather than individual maximums in de- 
termining the Federal share of public- 
assistance payments. This _ simplifies 
administration, reduces redtape and ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Nevertheless, one virtue, a minor one 
at that, in H. R. 7200, fails to qualify 
a bill as responsible legislation when it 
is otherwise totally inadequate. This 
bill is unfair and discriminatory in that 
it penalizes many poorer States instead 
of assisting them. Its effect, in many 
cases, would be the exact opposite of its 
announced purpose. Rather than a pro- 
gressive advance, it constitutes a back- 
ward step in social security. Yes, it 
saves some money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but at the expense of the 
meager benefits received by many of our 
needy aged citizens and at the expense 
of our State governments. Is this the 
way to accomplish that purpose? 

Cungress cannot afford to pass legis- 
lation in a‘vacuum. Many States suffer 
from economic recession; tax revenues 
tend to decline in such cases and old peo- 
ple in the labor force generally suffer 
first in a period of economic trouble. 
This bill would reduce the small in- 
comes of many of our citizens, aged men 
and women who spend their entire 
assistance benefits for consumer goods. 
They save virtually nothing from assist- 
ance payments—all goes into food, rent, 
clothing, medical care, and so forth— 
direct and immediate consumer spend- 
ing. Moreover, States with the least re- 
sources as well as those with the greatest 
resources lose Federal contributions. 
The poorer States can least afford such a 
loss. Obviously, the timing of this bill 
is very poor and the implementation of 
its general philosophy is highly inade- 
quate. 

Is this what the Eisenhower Republi- 
can administration proposes to take food 
out of the mouths of our needy aged and 
our dependent children? Why are we 
not working rather to distribute more 
surplus food to them instead of less. We 
have the surplus food. Is it the Republi- 
can purpose to piace difficulties in the 
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path of State efforts to deal with public 
assistance? I am sure that Congress, at 
least, has no such purpose in mind. Nor 
should we adopt legislation that is so 
contradictory or discriminatory as to 
violate the basic theory upon which the 
legislation is allegedly premised. Cer. 
tainly we can expect a better perform. 
ance from the Republican leadership, 
Or can we? Once again the Republicans 
have taken an operating program, public 
assistance, and a good democratic pro. 
posal, variable grants, and have Repub- 
licanized it into a niggardly, inadequate, 
reactionary program, detrimental to the 
welfare of our people. 

Far from criticizing negatively, 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to possible alternatives which 
should be considered. First of all, in- 
stead of considering legislation like H. R, 
7200, we could adopt legislation imme. 
diately authorizing a food allotment 
plan for the aged and for dependent 
ehildren. Secondly, we would continue 
the present matching formula undis- 
turbed. This means extending beyond 
this year the McFarland amendment to 
the Social Security Act; Senators Hum. 
PHREY, HILL, and SPARKMAN have already 
introduced such legislation. If our pur- 
pose is to dovetail old-age assistance into 
our expanding old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, the present system and 
formula seem to be working well. For 
example, since the 1950 social-security 
amendments, which greatly liberalized 
benefits and expanded coverage, were 
adopted, the number of old-age assist- 
ance beneficiaries has been declining 
gradually but steadily; from July 1950 to 
July 1951—a decline of 55,000; from July 
1951 to July 1953—a decline of 80,000: 
from July 1952 to July 1953—a decline of 
approximately 60,000. Consequently, if 
we retain the existing formula, the old- 
age assistance load will gradually shift to 
old-age and survivors insurance. And 
in this process, the States will not be 
handicapped or driven to reducing aver- 
age benefits. The transition will prove 
easy for them; they will find sufficient 
time to adjust to the change; and the 
aged people, themselves, will not suffer. 

If we wish to increase the speed of 
transfer from old-age assistance to old- 
age and survivors insurance, it will be 
necessary to adopt a really liberal old- 
age and survivors insurance act. The 
Eisenhower proposals in H. R. 1199, 
which contemplate an increase in mini- 
mum old-age and survivors insurance 
primary benefits of $5 a month, will not 
serve this purpose. On the other hand, 
a bill for comprehensive expansion and 
liberalization of social security such as 
H. R. 6035, which I have introduced, and 
which is identical with similar bills in- 
troduced by other Democrats, constitutes 
a step in the right direction. 

Nevertheless, whatever action we take 
in the House, let us beware of H. R. 7200. 
Let us remember that those unfortu- 
nates, the needy aged, the dependent 
children, the blind and the disabled, are 
human beings as deserving in considera- 
tion and justice as the rest of us. Let 
us assist rather than burden the States 
in their endeavors to help such people. 
Let us guard and strengthen our social- 
security system, 
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Federal Aid for Long Island Waterways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that it should be called to the at- 
tention of Members of Congress that 
Long Island has apparently become the 
stepchild of our Nation. We receive no 
consideration in regard to three great 
problems: Shore erosion, soil conserva- 
tion, and dredging of the inlets to the 
natural waterways, 

The Corps of Engineers has agreed to 
maintain the Fire Island Inlet for the 
coming year, due, mainly, to the fact 
that the great storm of last November 
did 95 percent of the work. 

I would, further, like to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress a release of the 
Moriches Inlet Stabilization Committee, 
headed by an able retired Coast Guard 
captain, Eugene T. Osborne: 

We are holding this meeting to express 
our gratitude for the interest, both in the 
past and present, as manifested by the State, 
county, and town Officials in the stabiliza- 
tion of Moriches Inlet. In inspecting the 
inlet, we were happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity to show you the visible results of 
your efforts, which have meant so much to 
the thousands of people who live in and 
about the Moriches Bay area. We recognize 
that, despite the splendid beginning that 
has been.made on the inlet, it is as yet far 
from completion, and we desire to find some 
method by which Federal funds can be ob- 
tained to assist in the completion of the 
project. 

The following should be of interest to all 
concerned, and is furnished without written 
or implied criticism in reference to the 
policy making such appropriations possible. 
On the contrary, we have deep respect for 
those foreign countries and individual States 
in our own country whose officials recognize 
the tremendous importance of their water- 
ways and who work for their improvement. 
The figures given are believed to be sub- 
stantially correct, as they have been 
gathered from newspapers, magazines, and 
other informative publications, 

(A) Seven hundred million dollars has 
been allotted by our Federal Government 
toward the improvement of the Rhone River, 
and $300 million more is under commit- 
ment by our Government toward the same 
project. 

(B) Three hundred million dollars has 
likewise been allotted toward the Rhine 
River, and more is expected to follow. 

(C) Several hundred million dollars has 
already been allotted to the Netherlands by 
our Government toward the restoration of 
their dikes which were so badly damaged 
by the great storm of several years ago. 
(This is real antierosion beach work.) 

(D) We have heard, too, that large 
amounts have been allotted to other Euro- 
pean countries, to be used in the improve- 
ment of their waterways, harbors, and beach 
erosion work. 

(E) In the United States, many millions 
of dollars have been expended by our Fed- 
eral Government in the improvement of 
Much needed levee and inland river basin 
work. Each year additional sums are al- 
lotted for the same purpose. 

(F) We understand that in New Jersey 
work is now under way, under the supervi- 
sion of the United States engineers, on jetty 
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repair work at Barnegat Inlet. This was 
made necessary by the damage sustained 
at that inlet during the gale of November 
1953. The quick action taken by the engi- 
neers in this case is commended. We also 
note that our engineers have recommended 
a $24 million beach widening project for the 
New Jersey coast, which, like Long Island, 
has suffered so badly by reason of erosion 
over the past years. Many other States, 
such as Florida and California, have, during 
recent years, received large Federal: grants 
to be used for the improvement of their 
waterways and beaches. 

Consider now, if you will, what has hap- 
pened, or more appropriately what has not 
happened, to the effort made by our local 
citizens to obtain Federal help in the sta- 
bilization of Moriches and Shinnecock In- 
lets. On May 8, 1946, a hearing was held by 
the United States engineers in the West- 
hampton Beach High School auditorium, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the need for 
such aid. The joint case of both inlets was 
ably presented, and much evidence support- 
ing their need was furnished. To date, 
some 8 years later, no findings or report has 
been made, and we have been advised that 
funds are not available to complete the re- 
port. Naturally, we are keenly disappointed 
when the work elsewhere is contrasted with 
what has happened in our case. 

In considering the need of Federal appro- 
priations for Long Island waterways, it is 
well to remember that New York State prob- 
ably contributes more money to the Federal 
Treasury than any other State of the Union, 
and since the Atlantic coast line of Long 
Island is almost identical in length to that 
of New Jersey and constitutes New York’s 
only seacoast, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the great need for Federal help 
can be readily understood. 

The need of united action on the part of 
local and statewide interests, including those 
in authority, is quite apparent. We intend 
to work for that support and sincerely ap- 
peal to those present to assist in this move- 
ment. 

MoricHes INLET STABILIZATION COMMITTEE. 


My Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding 2 essays on the subject My 
Duty to Home and Country, 1 written 
by Miss Dorothy Fullager, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, and 1 written by Mr. Lee Ken- 
nedy, of Newark, Ohio. These two young 
people of my district are the winners 
of an essay contest given by the Ameri- 
can Legion and the ladies auxiliary of 
Ohio. There were approximately 75,000 
essays written. I want to congratulate 
the Legion and the auxiliary for putting 
this program into effect, and I am in- 
deed very proud of Dorothy FPullager 
and Lee Kennedy. I recommend the 
reading of these essays to all of my 
colleagues. o 

My Dory To Home anp Country »T 

(By Dorothy Fullager, Mansfield, Ohio) 

What is my duty to home and country? 
Tt is hard to explain such duties. Perhaps 
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we shouldn't try—yet. As we tour a great 
building in a great city maybe we'll learn 
the answer to this question. 

The world is like a great city. Each build- 
ing represents a country. Some are new 
and shiny; others, old and in shambles; some 
are small but lasting; others, brilliant and 
powerful skyscrapers. We are going to visit 
one of the greatest edifices—the United 
States of America. 

First let’s look at the foundation. If the 
building blocks could speak they would say: 

“We are the homes of America. A weak 
home is a weak spot in our Nation. We are 
made not of stone, cement, and mortar, but 
people, their love and duties to us.” 

“But what are our duties to our home?” 
we ask. The blocks reply: 

“A home is more than a house. In a home 
you learn to love, to share, and to give. 
There you learn the meaning of joy, sorrow, 
hope, and understanding. Home is where 
you learn to live. It is your duty to help 
make it a better; no, the best, place to live. 
This means more than helping with the 
dishes or the dusting. ‘Those are the ma- 
terial things. Homes are made of those in- 
tangible qualities known only to the heart. 
Your homes are what you make them: ‘As 
ye give, so shall ye receive.’” 

Hearing this we realize that it is our duty 
to give of our all and as we do we know we 
are making our homes the best places to 
live. 7 
Now let’s examine the other parts that 
make this building the strongest in the 
city. The beams and rafters tell us, “We 
are the duties of good citizenship; your 
duties to your country. Sit down and let 
us explain ourselves.” 

Voting speaks first, “You must choose the 
government under which you live. Neg- 
lecting to vote is neglecting one of the privi- 
leges bought by the blood of your fore- 
fathers.” 

Obedience says, “You should never disobey 
the law. The Bill of Rights assures you of 
equal rights and protection as well as free- 
dom. But you shall be free only as long 
as you respect the rights of others.” 

Support takes his turn, “Another duty 
you must perform is supporting your Gov- 
ernment. If each of you does this it can- 
not fail. But remember this doesn’t mean 
always agreeing with it.” 

Now service speaks, “You can serve your 
country in innumerable ways, large and 
small but the one way you are so conscious 
of today is defending your homeland. It 
is the epitome of service when a person gives 
his life for his country.” 

Greatly impressed we move to the win- 
dows. Through these windows people from 
other houses view our way of life. They 
are never closed for through them we are 
always giving to those in need. 

The door to success is never locked; it 
is always open to all. The steps to oppor- 
tunity lead to this door. Beyond them lie 
unlimited chances to make good. 

The master of this house is a kindly old 
gentleman affectionately called Uncle Sam 
by some one hundred and fifty million mem- 
bers of the household. 

Yes; it is a great house, the greatest in 
the city. As our tour ends we know that if 
we perform the duties just outlined, this 
building will continue to be the best and 
will never fall, 

My Duty to Home ann CouNTRY 
(By Lee Kennedy, Newark, Ohio) 


The interpretation of a person’s duties to 
his home and country varies with the in- 
dividual. To me, a boy of 14, I think my 
first duty is to my home. One of the most 
important duties is one which is very well 
expressed by one of the Ten Commandments, 
“Thou shall honor thy father and mother.” 
In fact if every citizen lived by the Ten 
Commandments he would be performing 
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most of his duties to his home and country. 
It is my duty to help my family through 
troubled times and to share in the solving 
of the various problems which we encounter 
from time to time. In this way I can help 
to provide harmony and happiness in the 
home. 

One duty which I think we sometimes 
forget but which is very important is our 
behavior in public, for how we act in pub- 
lic is a reflection oh how our parents have 
reared us. 

It is also my responsibility to set a good 
example for my younger brother and sister. 

I do not think boys my age have given 
enough thought to their duty to their coun- 
try. I know I had not, but after thinking 
about it I have reached these conclusions: 
I believe one of the most important duties 
is to get a good education for if we have a 
well educated population, we are going to 
have a strong country. 

Next I expect to spend quite some time in 
the army, and I might even make a career 
of it. This is one duty all boys of average 
or better physical and mental health can 
fulfill. 

After this in my life will be the duty of 
voting which is surely an important one. In 
order to be a wise voter I must have a good 
knowledge of this country’s laws provided 
for in the Constitution. I must also try to 
get as much information on each candidate 
as I can, and not let party politics influence 
my thinking in choosing the man best suited 
for the job. After electing these men it is 
my duty to obey the laws they make, and 
to use my privileges of freedom of speech and 
press as provided for by the laws of the 
land to continuously try to improve our Gov- 
ernment, working always for a Government 
which will be truly representative of the 
people and dedicated to the good of the 
people. 

Eventually it will be my duty to see that 
my own children receive a good education 
and give them the proper training they need 
to become good citizens. In this way we 
will be insuring a good future for our 
country. 

The most important duty, one that I 
have saved for last but which usually comes 
first in a person's life, is religion. Every 
person should attend the church of his 
choice, for the faith of the American people 
in their Lord has helped immensely in mak- 
ing this country the greatest of them all. 





Punchinello’s Secret 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
year ago our Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce arrived in Italy and I feel she de- 
serves an anniversary token of esteem 
for a job well done. 

When I visited in Italy last summer our 
Ambassador was just starting to become 
the target of the Communist propa- 
ganda organ. The breeders of hate car- 
ried on a merciless, unrelenting attack 
maligning everything our great Ambas- 
sador was doing for the benefit of that 
great nation. She was accused by the 
Commies of possessing the evil eye and 
placing a curse on everything she came 
near. Where, in reality, she was just 
ferreting out the evil doings of the Com- 
munist cells operating in Italy. 
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We, in the Congress of the United 
States, commend the hard work, dili- 
gence, and courage of our Ambassador, 
Regardless of how disagreeable the 
Communist hordes make it for Mrs. 
Luce she will prevail because the great 
Italian people realize that their Ameri- 
can Ambassador holds close to her heart 
their welfare and the future welfare of 
their children. 

The Italian people, being an enter- 
prising and highly cultured race and, 
above all, believing in the freedom of 
man, I am positive will always rally to 
the righteous cause as proclaimed by our 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Speaker, our former colleague, 
Clare Boothe Luce, is doing a dedicated 
job and deserves the great support her 
colleagues of this great deliberative body 
give her in an unrelenting fight to com- 
bat communism in Italy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
say that the Italian-Americans in the 
great State of Connecticut prescribe 
wholeheartedly to the great work and 
accomplishments of their Ambassador 
Clare Boothe Luce. 


I have further received a great re- 
sponse from Members of the House and 
Senate commending Mrs. Luce on the 
great work she is doing as the United 
States Ambassador in Italy. 


As a portion of my remarks I include 
an article by Indro Montanelli, one of 
Italy’s most distinguished and impor- 
tant democratic journalists. His article 
is in the form of a letter addressed to 
Benedetti the publisher of Europeo. Mr. 
Montanelli’s article not only defends our 
Ambassador, but casts a very revealing 
light on the political situation in Italy. 


PUNCHINELLO’s SECRET-—-MONTANELLI Drscov- 
ERS IraLy Is AN AMERICAN PROTECTORATE 


Dear BENEDETTI [publisher of Europeo]: 
I read in L’Europeo Mrs. Luce’s confidential 
speech to a.dozen American journalists in 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel last January 
5, along with Adelfi’s [editor of Europeo] 
reply. 

I don’t know how you managed to get a 
copy of the text of the speech, but at any 
rate you are to be congratulated on having 
succeeded in getting it. But the American 
journalist who was allowed to share the 
secret with a few other colleagues and later 
broke it, is less deserving of congratulations. 
Mrs. Luce’s speech was entirely secret in 
tone, and it is quite easy to see that it was 
meant to be only a guide for her listeners. 
The fact that news of the speech leaked 
out in its entirety will give further proof 
to those numerous readers who think that 
you can never trust a journalist. All of 
us journalists have, at some time or. other, 
been given some secret to share with a min- 
ister or a diplomat, not intended for pub- 
lication. Those who failed to keep the se- 
cret were disqualified for failure to comply 
with our business ethics. 

But let’s get to the speech itself. 

Adelfi is to be admired for his objec- 
tions {to the speech], which aren’t merely 
drawn at random but are, instead, serious, 
documented and subtle. Too subtle in fact 
for my taste and the public’s taste. Every- 
thing or almost everything he says is true. 
Pella did have De Gasperi’s approval in 
forming his cabinet; it isn’t yet definitely 
certain that an investigation of the 1,300)- 
000 disputed votes would’ show that the 
center parties really won the election and 
that the electoral law had really passed; 
the Communist Party’s reported 63 billion 
lire annual budget is probably an exagger- 
ation; the difference between CD’s and So- 
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cial-Communists is 4.7, not 3 points, and, 
moreover, the president is not obliged by 
articles 92 and 94 of the consiitution to 
recur to the majority party, in the event 
that it’s the Social-Communist Party, to form 
the cabinet. 

But this is merely unimportant fault. 
finding in Mrs. Luce’s otherwise exactly 
drawn picture. I could, by using my frienq 
Adelfi’s own technique (do bear with me 
if it smacks somewhat-of the curia and js 
captious), make the following objections: 

1. No official statement whatever wil! ever 
convince us that De Gasperi and the Cp’; 
were well-disposed toward Pella. We Italians 
are just talking among ourselves here, Bene. 
detti, so we don’t have to grab each other by 
our coat lapels. De Gasperi called Pella’s 
government a friendly one (he should at least 
have considered it a brotherly one); but, 
like a good friend, he put banana peels under 
Pella’s feet at the first chance he had. I 
don’t claim he did a bad thing; he may even 
have done a good thing. But there is cer. 
tainly no doubt that he did do it. 

2. The story about the 1,300,000 invalid 
votes is true, and you know it as well asI 
whom am most certain about it. How do 
we know it? My dear man, I am not that 
American journalist; neither are you; and 
neither is Adelfi. Since we can’t cite our 
sources, we prefer to keep silent. But that 
is exactly what Mrs. Luce says—all Italian 
politicians agree that the electoral law had 
passed, but they all agree that if such a 
statement were attributed to them they 
would deny it. I know it will take years 
before the official reply is published. The 
fact that the Communists are working so 
diligently to slow it up is yet another proof 
of the truth of the Ambassador’s statement, 
But the fact that the ballots were not ap- 
proved does not prove that they were not 
counted. 

3..Do the Communists have 25 billion lire, 
as Scelba claims, or 30 billion, as Taviani, 
defense minister, says? In either case, they 
still have more than 10 times more than all 
other parties put together. 


4. Articles 92 and 94 of the constitution, 
and Carbone and the lawyers can say what 
they will, but constitutional procedure, 
which Einaudi so scrupulously follows, 
obliges the President to appoint as Prime 
Minister the head of the majority party. Can 
you just see Einaudi refusing Togliatti a 
priori, if Togliatti had even a relative major- 
ity? That would supposedly mark the pref- 
ace to a coup d’tat. Performed with what? 
With boy scouts? 


In my opinion, it isn’t the details of Mrs. 
Luce’s speech which should be noted and 
compared with reality; it is, rather, the over- 
all picture of the speech. And every reader 
feels that her overall picture corresponds to 
reality. Just so you won’t misunderstand 
me, I might state here that in 1948 I voted 
for De Gasperi, and again in 1953. And al- 
though I'll curse like an infidel when I do 
it, I'll probably vote for him again next time, 
giving no heed to my monarchist friends 
whose right I challenge to betray the King 
(with a capital letter, please) by forming 4 
party in his name, a party which in practice 
does nothing but turn out to be a thorn in 
the side, like the beefsteak party. So you 
see, I’m not an anti-De Gasperi man on 
principle—quite the contrary. And yet I 
think exactly what Mrs. Luce thinks of him, 
namely, the votes given him in 1948 were 
administered very well in many ways, but 
certainly not in opposing communism. The 
1953 election results prove that. What did 
the Ambassador tell the journalist whose dis- 
cretion she wrongly trusted? This: 

1. The church tried excommunication % 
@ weapon in dealing with Catholic anticler- 
ical Italians. But it boomeranged. 

2. Although the DC’s are in power, the g0¥- 
ernment has taken no serious measure 
against the Communists. It allows them t0 
print their papers on its own presses; ! 
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never attacks them on its own radio; it grants 
their dailies all the paper they want; it 
nouses their organs in its own buildings, and 
favors, or at least tolerates the trade with 
the East that fills the Communist Party 
ffers. 

"7 The dollars we give the Italians don’t 
stop them from taking the road to commu- 
nism. Instead, they help the Italians get 
there more easily, for they make the rich 
richer instead of helping the poor. 

4, The social reforms have not brought 
about the effect we had hoped. The south, 
so conservative until now, has slipped to the 
jeft now that it’s been divided into pieces 
and there exists the bank for the south. 

5. Eight of the sixteen million Commu- 
pists in Western Europe are in Italy, and 
Moscow is now aiming its greatest effort at 
them, since it is well aware that Italy is a 
vulnerable point. 

6. In 2 or 3 years, Italy could disappear 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Now, my dear Benedetti, this argument is 
quite sound. And despite all those ingen- 
jous lucubrations that you and Adelfi think 
up, thanks to your statistics which are so 
easily adapted to all confused situations, 
there are millions upon millions of Italians 
(all those with any sense) who think exactly 
the same as the Ambassador does. Adelfi’s 
daim that the Social-Communists would 
require 25 years to reach power legitimately 
is proved wrong by a very fundamental error. 
It supposes that there is a united front or 
bloc to face it. But you know very well that 
that is not so. The other day I was travel- 
ing on the same train with the CD deputy 
Mario Melloni, your friend but no longer 
mine. At one point he told me: “If my 
party opens up to the right, I'll go over to 
the Communists.” How many Mellonis are 
there in the CD party? I mean how many 
Italians are there who are confirmed Demo- 
crats and who vote such, but who would go 
over to the other side, if forced to choose, 
as choose we soon must? It is they who 
form the line of demarcation in Italy. 
Don't worry only about the Social-Commu- 
nists who aren’t worried at all about an ab- 
solute majority. Worry about that broad 
fringe of bourgeoisie and democracy who are 
ready to join in with the Social-Democrats 
in having their day in a fine popular front 
government. All the Communists needed in 
Czechoslovakia was’ 18 percent to come to 
power, with Benes’ and Masaryk’s consent. 
Idon’t know how many Masaryks and Ben- 
eses there are hidden among us. All I know 
is that none of them would die of a broken 
heart or hurl themselves out the window if 
it were to come about. 

You printed the following atop the last 
paragraph of Adelfi’s article: “There is a 
danger, but it is not at hand.” Ye Gods. 
What do you need to recognize the fact that 
ittisat hand? Do you need to be put behind 
bars in some cell at S. Vittore? 

I think that Mrs. Luce proved that she 
ftasps our country’s situation perfectly by 
saying what she did. I dare to add that she 
is perhaps the first erican diplomat who 
has shown a grasp it, even if she did 
take a 85 percent for a 37 percent [of the 
vote] and allowed Unita's higher circulation 
than it really has. It’s debatable whether 
she had the right to tell all this to American 
journalists, and whether she acted well in 
doing so. I think she had the duty, not 
the right to do it, and as an Italian intent 
o defending my hide and my freedom, I 
im grateful to her for having said what she 
did in the last part, namely, Italian democ- 
Tay must be defended at all costs, as its 
loss would be more grave than the loss of 
China, Sincerely, Benedetti, I would have 
ben pleased to express the same gratitude 
‘you and Adelfi, even for only the criticism 
of the Ambassador’s speech which you 
thought opportune to write. But as I won't, 
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you find yourselves, albeit unwillingly, re- 
sponsible along with those Socialcommu- 
nists who, on this very day, March 20, ques- 
tioned the government on the fitness of 
having Mrs. Luce removed from her position 
as Ambassador on ihe basis that she is (to 
them of course) mo longer a persona grata 
in Italy. Which makes, or should make her, 
most desirable (persona gratissima) for us. 

My dear Benedetti, you, Adelfi, myself and 
millions of others have the right to present 
all the notes we want to America and her 
representatives. But the only reason we 
have this right is because America is there 
to guarantee us such rights. You, Adelfi, 
myself and millions of others, can—must— 
declare our objections to the gross mistakes 
often made by American diplomacy, the 
superficiality of some of its commonplaces, 
But we must never forget that without Amer- 
ica we might at best be able to print our 
objections on a “Squillo del Galeotto” (“The 
Galley-Slave Trumpet”) mimeographed be- 
hind the walls of some national prison. For 
the truth is that we are 43 million galley 
slaves temporarily free on American bail. 

Note that you and your paper have little 
to do with this since your opinion on this 
point has always been clear. But I wish you 
had made it clear again on this occasion. 
Mrs. Luce has not one, but a thousand 
reasons to be annoyed by a ruling class and a 
people who pass half their time in sucking 
up money from her country, and the other 
half in spitting on it. Our theaters are 
full of people who can still afford 3,000 lire 
for a seat thanks only to America, and yet are 
enraptured only by the bitter remarks hurled 
against America by actors who can accumu- 
late millions only because of America. We 
give vent to our dignity in this attitude of 
freedmen. But the only dignity beggers 
should have is gratitude. You'll say that, 
being scrupulously impartial, we treat Rus- 
sia in exactly the same way. But is it im- 
partiality to treat those who line our pockets 
with dollars exactly the same as we treat 
those who make threats on our lives; those 
who guarantee us our life and liberty exactly 
as those who attack them; those who have 
taken away our last orangepeel exactly as 
those who have filled us with calories and 
vitamins? 

Here I can hear my ears ringing with the 
prophetic cry: “You've sold out to the 
Americans.” And in a certain sense that is 
true, since as an Italian I owe my life and 
liberty to the Americans. But those who 
accuse me are in the same condition as I 
am. Which of us is more honorable, I who 
admit it and keep the unspoken agreement, 
or they who feign ignorance of it, but betray 
it every minute? 

My dear Benedetti; in publishing Mrs. 
Luce’s speech, you dealt one of your cus- 
tomary excellent journalistic blows. Since 
you weren’t taken into her confidence, you 
betrayed no one, and while I don’t accept 
Adelfi’s objections, they are put forth most 
civilly. The only thing missing is a post- 
script from you, saying in so many words: 
“Italian newspapers will be able to continue 
to wage polemics with one of the secret 
speeches made by the Ambassador of the 
protecting state only so long as that pro- 
tecting state is America.” That is implicit, 
say you? No, nothing is ever implicit with 
Italians. You have to remind them of 
everything. And as far as I am concerned, 
I have decided never to miss the chance 
of doing so. And that is why I have writ- 
ten to you. Neither you, nor I, can go on 
wiling away our time in variety shows, little 
scandals and big trials. The Italian journ- 
alist still limiting himself to such would 
not only be a poor Italian, but a poor journ- 
alist as well, since he would give proof 
that he is not aware of the fact that “there 
is a danger, and it is at hand.” 

Cordially yours, 
InpDRO MONTANELLI. 
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My Duty To Home and Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the very fine essay by James 
Valuska, of Mingo Junction, Ohio, en- 
titled “My Duty To Home and Country.” 
This essay was one of the American Le- 
gion contest essays which won one of 
the first prizes in the State of Ohio. My 
congratulations on this outstanding 
essay have been extended to Mr. Valuska 
personally, and I commend the essay to 
all the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 


The essay follows: 
My Duty To HomME anp CouNnTRY 


As a senior about to graduate from high 
school, I realize that I have responsibilities 
toward my home and my country which I 
must fulfill. We, the youth of America, are 
tomorrow’s foundation. Shall we be strong 
enough to continue building this wonderful 
Nation and democracy? Will our elements 
be composed of the freedom to know, the 
right to learn, and the joy to uphold this 
land of ours; or will we let the forces of evil 
and stupidity weaken us, permitting our fu- 
ture world to crumble? No. We must strive 
toward the greatest good and concentrate on 
the means at hand, which assets we have 
available today and know we must use 
them to the fullest advantage. There are 
many of us who have a tendency to be seif- 
satisfied. Many accept the achievements of 
past civilizations without question and re- 
gard them purely as outright gifts. In the 
same attitude many take no personal re- 
sponsibility toward improving society or up- 
lifting humanity, but feel justified in being 
solely an average citizen. 

I believe that our most important duty 
toward our home and our country is to 
become 8 good citizen. The first and great- 
est step in becoming a good citizen is de- 
veloping one’s self into the best individual 
possible. The best individual keeps his 
character above reproach and his integrity 
is such that it cannot be questioned. He 
maintains honor and moral standards to the 
highest degree and has a stanch faith in 
God and His divine guidance. He also must 
have the best education it is in his power 
to acquire. It is our responsibility to ac- 
quire all these traits which constitute being 
a good citizen. 

Another important duty which will fall 
on the shoulders of a good many of us is 
leadership. Naturally we are not all born 
leaders, but many who should be, do not 
recognize this duty—or recognizing it, see 
fit to shirk it. Shall we be the leaders or 
the followers—if we are the leaders, where 
shall we lead? If we are the followers, whom 
shall we follow? This is an extremely de- 
cisive time in our lives and it is our duty 
to correctly formulate our ideals for the 
future of tomorrow. 

One may ask why his duty toward his 
home is important. Without a doubt the 
family is our basic social group. It is the 
matrix in which the most significant habits 
and attitudes are laid down in the individ- 
ual. Here he gets his first training in the 
moral codes of his society. Here he obtains 
most of the fundamental values which are 
woven into his life organization. The home 
is the foundation of society, hence it’s wel- 
fare is‘ vital to the welfare of the church, 
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the school, the community, and the Nation. 
In the words of John Howard Payne, “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
We should do all that is within our power 
to strengthen our homes and to keep them 
strong. 

Let us say this much to ourselves, not only 
with our lips, but in our hearts. Let us say 
this: I myself am a part of democracy—I 
myself must accept the duties and respon- 
sibilities. Democracy is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed; it is a trust to keep and 
maintain. I am an American. I intend to 
remain an American. I will do my best to 
wipe from my heart hate, rancor, and po- 
litical prejudice. I will sustain my Govern- 
ment. And through good days or bad I will 
try to serve my country. 


The Ukrainian Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Supports House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
Omelan Antonovych, chairman of the 
Ukrainian Association, of Washington, 
D. C. This organization supports my 
House Concurrent Resolution 58. 

The letter follows: 


THE UKRAINIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Arlington, Va., April 5, 1954. 
The Honorable Lawrence H. SMIrH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SomirH: In behalf of the 
Ukrainian Association, of Washington, D. C., 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
our great appreciation for your efforts in 
connection with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, favoring extension of diplomatic 
relations with the Republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. We are of the opinion that the 
passage of this resolution would play an 
extremely important role in the psycho- 
logical warfare efforts of the Western world 
directed against Soviet communism. 

I also wish to express at this time some 
thoughts which, in our belief, might be help- 
ful in your further efforts toward the adop- 
tion of Resolution 58. For your consider- 
ation we present the following salient points: 

1. The Soviet rulers have always attempted 
and are still attempting to prove that the 
Western worid (including the United States) 
has only colonial designs upon Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. In support of this thesis they 
constantly reiterate that Western powers 
come to Ukraine only to take over the land 
and enslave the people, e. g.— 

The German occupation of i318. 

The hostile attitude of the allies toward 
the newly formed Ukrainian Government 
1918-19 (incidentally this attitude on the 
part of the allies was instrumental in push- 
ing the reawakening masses right into the 
arms of bolshevism). 

The occupation of Ukraine by Germany 
during the Second World War. 


Soviet propaganda continually reminds the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian people, who have 
experienced German occupation on two occa- 
sions, that the threat of such an occupation 
still exists. This time, however, the threat 
emanates directly from the United States or 
some other power specifically delegated to 
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do that job on behalf of the United States. 
The Soviets are able to instill fear in certain 
segments of the population by these threats 
of imminent disaster inasmuch as the peo- 
ple, being completely isolated from the West, 
are unable to make fine distinctions between 
the nations of the West, all of whom are 
dubbed by the Kremlin masters as ‘“‘capital- 
istic imperialists.” 

In order to overcome such fears and sus- 
picions on the part of the people of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, more than mere words is 
now required. The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with these two nations will 
provide the best means of proving to their 
peoples that the United States has no hos- 
tile designs but, on the contrary, is willing 
to accept them as worthy of the recognition 
of the leading power of the democratic 
world. 

2. Soviet propaganda contrasts conditions 
in the enslaved capitalist world with those 
within their own union which they claim to 
be composed of separate and sovereign na- 
tions all of which have equal rights (includ- 
ing the right of secession under art. 17 
of the constitution of the U. S. S. R.). So- 
viet propaganda claims that under their sys- 
tem there are no backward peoples or na- 
tions. They are especially diligent in em- 
phasizing the importance of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia as nations which have made most 
significant progress under Soviet conditions 
(the fervent repetition of this theme is 
probably dictated by the continued leanings 
of the peoples of these two nations toward 
the west and democracy). This motive was 
an integral part of Beria’s speech at the 19th 
Party Congress in October 1952 wherein he 
expressed the political and economic im- 
portance of Ukraine. The course then in- 
itated has not been changed by the Kremlin 
and continues to the present day to wit: 

(a) L. H. Melnikov was removed from the 
position of secretary of the Communist Party 
of Ukraine (a position of virtual dictator 
of Ukraine) in June 1953 for his policy of 
russification. 

(b) The celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the Pereyaslav Treaty has as its 
objective proving the people of Ukraine that 
the only unbampered path for their full 
development lies in Union with Russia. In 
this connection the Ukrainians are now, in 
1954, being offered a coequal place with 
the Russians in sharing the might and power 
of the Soviet Union. 

(c) The recent Kremlin move of ceding 
the Crimea to the Ukrainian S. S. R. is un- 
doubtedly intended to prove the good faith 
of the Soviet masters toward Ukraine. 


Such powerful moves and arguments, ad- 
vanced by the Kremlin in order to keep 
Ukraine satisfied and thus separated from 
the West, require immediate and powerful 
counteraction on the part of the West and 
the United States in particular. No more 
powerful argument could be forthcoming 
than acceptance of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
into the comity of nations. By such an act 
the West would discontinue its treatment 
of them as second-rate vassals of Russia. 
Full recognition with an exchange of envoys 
is the only answer to this acute problem. 

3. Any possible allegation that the ex- 
change of envoys between the United States 
and Ukraine and Byelorussia could be in- 
terpreted as a desire to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the U. S. S. R. is not only 
absurd, but clearly contrary to accepted rules 
of international law. Leaving aside the 
purely incidental fact that it is Russia's 
system which is based on interference in the 
affairs of other nations through the Comin- 
tern, Cominform, and by other devious meth- 
ods, it is a fact that the United States has 
already granted Ukraine and Byelorussia de 
jure recognition by voting affirmatively for 
their admission to membership in the United 
Nations in 1945. 

Again, in conclusion, we would like to ex- 
press our appreciation for your efforts in be- 
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half of the Ukrainian nation which we be. 
lieve can, if given the opportunity, play 
much more important role in the anti-Com. 
munist struggle. 

Sincerely yours, 

OmeELAN ANTONOVYCH, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Association of 
Washington, D.C. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a petition 
concerning the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, 
The petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bey- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional Representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverages advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV. Also to present the petitions 
to the House and to have a note made of 
them in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

Mrs. Elnora R. DeBardelehen, Mrs. H. K. 
Wiggins, Mrs. H. P. Waits, Mrs. B. L. 
Waldrup, Mrs. C. D. Moore, Mrs. J. T, 
Higgins, Mrs. A. P. Nelson, Mrs. John 
B. Vaughn, Mrs. A. 8S. Hargis, Mrs, 
Kate Boyles, Mrs. J. R. Gill, Mrs. J. E, 
Dillard, Mrs. B. L.-Hayes, Mrs. G. D. 
Shubert, Mrs. O. C. Comer, Mrs, W. H. 
Henderson, Mrs. C. L. Duke, Mrs. W. J, 
Culver, Mrs. Frank E. Stubbs, Mrs, 
P, L. Buoh, Mrs. J. J. Wells, Mrs. J. 8, 
Gates, Mrs. Claude E. Amberson, Mrs, 
J. C. Weinberg, Mrs. Roy Higgins, Mrs, 
John C. Weathers, Mrs. E. W. Jackson, 
Mrs. Myrtle Mitclell, Mrs. Wilbur G, 
McCrary, Mrs. W. W. Gannaway, Mrs, 
Kenneth Huddleston, Mrs. Walter D. 
Rogers, Mrs. Bernard D. O'Hare, Mrs. 
James C. Chism, Mrs. Maggie Rush 
Letson, Mrs. V. Day, Mrs. A. C. Coyle, 
Mrs. J. E. Gray, Mrs. Allen M. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. P. Z. Cooper, Mrs. P. A. 
Peacock, Mrs. W. C. Brannon, Mrs, 
T. S. Bryars, Mrs. Cathern Green, Mrs, 
R. B. Bryant, Mrs.. B. L. Hagley, Mrs, 
R. L. Dunn, Mrs. C. T. Collier, Mrs. 
A. B. Lovett, Mrs. C. R. Crim, Mrs. B. F. 
Letson, Mrs. F. O. Dempsey, Mrs. C. E. 
Hargrove, Mrs. Susie Thompson, Mrs. 
A. P. Lehman, Mrs. W. D. McGill, 
Mrs. Iris R. Connor, Mrs. E. T. 
Etheredge, Mrs. 9. C. Cash, Mrs. H. 8. 
Chaffin, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, Mrs. W. E. 
Withers, Mrs Roy E. Smith, Mrs. T. H. 
Fallin, Mrs, F. H. Coupland, Mrs. John 
K. Black, Mrs. C. N. Fuller, Mrs. Her- 
man E. Weston, H. K. Wiggins, H. P. 
Waits, Mrs. H. H. McGee, Mrs. M. D. 
Latham, Jack B. Vaughn, Mrs. J. R. 
Davidson, Mrs. S. M. Dunn, Mrs. Roy 
C. King, Mrs. S. H. Hancken, Mrs. J. R. 
Jones, Mrs. P. E. Feltham, Mrs. Roy 
Smith, Jr., Mr. Roy Smith, Jr., Mr. 
Lula D. Johnson, Mrs. J. V. Cartwright, 
Mrs. J. C. High, Mrs. T. C. Latham, 
Mrs. J. A. Batson, Mrs. Jo Ann Camp- 
bell, Mrs, Ernest E. Campbell, Mr. 
J. W. Reynolds, Catherine Dillard, 
John E. Dillard, Jr., Ovetta Neal, Mrs. 
Wilbur Schou, all of Birmingham, Als 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
is the foundation of our democracy. It 
is the guiding start of the principle of 
independence. The principle of the in- 
dependence of the individual conscience 
of man is beyond the grants of liberty by 
State or political entity. 

It has truly been said that our Ameri- 
can democracy was conceived in the 
Mayflower Pact, born of the Declaration 
of Independence, and developed in the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Religious liberty is the cornerstone of 
this great democracy. Spiritual freedom 
nourishes and sustains our common her- 
itage. The churches of America provide 
the source of our strength, the living 
faith in our democracy that sustains the 
principles of liberty and freedom. 

An example of this heritage exemplify- 
ing the faith in America was in the cele- 
bration recently of the golden anniver- 
sary of the Beech Street Baptist Church 
in Texarkana, Ark. Fifty years in the 
life of this church, some of which were 
arduous, rugged, and trying but eventful 
in the life of the community, have given 
faith and hope to so many and provided 
comfort, strength, and guidance for the 
community. 

On the occasion of this important 
event, Mr. J. Q. Mahaffey, editor of the 
Texarkana Gazette, wrote a timely edito- 
rial which I wish to include in the RrEc- 
orD, as follows: 

AN ANNIVERSARY EDITORIAL 
(By J. Q. Mahaffey, editor, Texarkana 
Gazette) 

Today is one of the great days in the life 
of Texarkana’s bustling Beech Street Baptist 
Church. It is 50 years old and the golden 
anniversary services today will be a fitting 
conclusion to a week of special services, 
featuring some of the biggest names in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 5 

The zeal with which the church has gone 
about the celebration of its 50th birthday 
is characteristic of the enthusiasm with 
which it tackles everything. The Reverend 
James G. Harris, a dedicated bundle of en- 
ergy, exemplifies the spirit of a congregation 
which during the past few years has ac- 
complished the impossible in financing, 
building, and expansion, not to mention the 
greater victories in the realm of the spirit. 

It would be untrue to say that the 50 years 
have been a succession of sweet dreams. 
Beech Street has had its ups and downs. It 
has been tempered by troubles, a condition 
which almost every institution or individual 
must achieve before it can do its greatest 
works, The discouragements, the setbacks 
of Beech Street always seemed to give the 
church room for a running start on the 
as that carried it much farther up 

e ° 

Perhaps the most significant thing that 
can be said about this ar church on 
its 50th anni is the unchallenged 
fact that it constitutes a generous part of 
the conscience of Texarkana. That, it seems 
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to me, has always been one of the tests which 
determines the effectiveness of a church in 
a@ community—how well does it serve as the 
conscience of that community. 

It may be said to the credit of Beech Street 
Church that it is not ashamed of the gospel, 
nor is it afraid. 

Whether you realize it or not, such insti- 
tutions contribute greatly to your safety, 
your freedom, and your peace of mind for 
fear is a byproduct of evil of which right- 
eousness is an unrelenting foe. 


The Patriots’ Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to insert an 
editorial on Patriots’ Day, entitled “The 
Patriots’ Paradox,” which appeared on 
April 16, 1954, in the Italian News. It 
is a thought-consuming article, and I 
believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

THE PATRIOTS’ PaRADOx 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
—Emma Lazarus 
(Words on Statue of Liberty). 


For us, Patriots’ Day is an ironic celebra- 
tion. 

In Boston, Italo-American veterans’ organ- 
izations take the leading role in the celebra- 
tion, not because they are Italo-Americans 
but merely because the North End—where 
the American Revolution had its birth—is 
made up almost entirely of people of our 
descent. 

So we'll parade, and we'll make speeches, 
we'll lean out our parlor windows and watch 
the Paul Revere ceremony, and we'll raise a 
flag at Copp’s Hill and decorate heroes’ 
graves. And we feel pretty good to be Ameri- 
cans. 

Then a superpatriot comes along and 
kicks every man and woman of Italian 
descent smack in the teeth. And although 
most of us are hurt enough to come back 
fighting, too many of us will take it, hoping 
for the pat on the head. 

The 100 percent pure “Yankees” kicked us 
plenty hard when they passed the McCarran 
Immigration Act. In effect, it says Italians 
are not as good as Anglo-Saxons. We'll let 
a few in—but keep the number to a mini- 
mum. And as if this isn’t humiliation 
enough, many of our own people will back 
up the cockeyed racial theories of Senator 
McCarran and his discriminating cohorts. 

So that’s what makes Patriots’ Day ironic 
for us. 

We're good enough to take the lead in 
observing the famous ride of Paul Revere, 
who, incidently, has been quite conclusively 
proven to have been of Italian descent him- 
self. And we’re good enough to honor the 
heroes of the Revolution. 

But others of our nationality don’t seem 
to be. i 
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Resolutions of National Society, Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith the following resolutions 
adopted by the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists, at its 33d 
= assembly held in Washington, 

Lexs 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL SoOcIETy, DavcH- 
TERS OF AMERICAN COLONISTS 


RESTRICTING TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


Whereas domestic law by treaties and ex- 
ecutive agreements is the most dangerous 
issue facing America today; and 

Whereas, unlike the laws of other nations, 
the Constitution of the United States makes 
foreign treaties become the supreme law 
of this land, thus superseding the Constitu- 
tion and all Federal and State laws; there- 
fore be it ’ 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge the passage of a constitutional 
amendment to provide that no treaty is valid 
which conflicts with the Constitution of 
the United States, that no treaty is to be ef- 
fective until implemented by legislation, and 
that no such legislation shall be valid if 
contrary to or in excess of the powers dele- 
gated to the Congress by the Constitution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That until the adoption of such 
a constitutional amendment by the Senate 
and by three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
we most strongly oppose the adoption of any 
further treaties by the Senate and the adop- 
tion of any further agreements of any kind 
with a foreign power or group of foreign pow- 
ers by the President, by any United States 
Government department or agency, or by 
diplomatic notes, unless such treaty or 
agreement contains reservations unmistak- 
ably providing that our own national and 
State laws shall prevail in case of conflict 
with the terms of any such treaty or agree<- 
ment. 

GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

Whereas article II (b), genocide, is con- 
sidered an international crime if one “causes 
serious bodily or mental harm to members of 
@ group,” per example, a citizen of the 
United States might be considered as caus- 
ing mental harm if he were to make re- 
marks which might be construed as detri- 
mental by the Soviet Union, and be tried 
by the International Court of Justice, the 
effect would be to restrict freedom of speech 
and destroy right to trial by jury as desig- 
nated by the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the United States delegate in the 
United Nations legal committee has cast the 
American vote in support of a six-nation 
resolution calling for speedy ratification by 
nations of the world of the United Nations 
Genocide Convention; and 

Whereas the Genocide Convention is tech- 
nically in force because it has been ap- 
proved by a majority of the U. N. members; 
and 

Whereas the vote in support of the ratifi- 
cation is an arrant betrayal of the admin- 
istration’s before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee last April 6: Be it 
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Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, strongly oppose the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention or Treaty by 
the Senate of the United States. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED GENOCIDE TREATY AND 
NEW CODE OF OFFENSES 


Whereas in 1948 the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations signed the 
Genocide Convention and the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee held hearings, however 
the proposed treaty has not been submitted 
to the Senate for ratification; and 

Whereas a so-called code of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind 
is on the program of the international law 
commission for consideration at its meeting 
in May, under which code many provisions 
of the Genocide Convention are incorpo- 
rated: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, oppose the intent of the so-called 
code of offenses against the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind, a code which might be- 
come a new international law without the 
opportunity of the American people to re- 
ject it. 

OPPOSITION TO COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Whereas the Declaration on Human Rights 
and the pending Covenant on Human Rights 
as proposed by the United Nations are two 
different documents; and 

Whereas the Covenant on Human Rights 
when ratified by the United States Senate 
as a treaty will become binding upon the 
United States; and 

Whereas the American people are not 
aware of the inherent dangers in this cove- 
nant which would supersede our Bill of 
Rights and our State laws: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge public education and active 
opposition to United States ratification - of 
the International Covenant on Human 
Rights as contained in the report of the 
ninth session of the Commission on Human 
Rights (Geneva, April 7 to May 30, 1953). 

NATO STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 


Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which is a multilateral alliance 
between the United States and 13 countries, 
was signed in Washington, D. C., on April 
4, 1949; and 

Whereas representatives of the 14 coun- 
tries met and signed 3 treaties dealing with 
problems arising under the NATO alliance 
which our Senate ratified in 1953; and 

Whereas the status of the forces agree- 
ment, which is the third treaty, includes a 
provision known as article VII, which gives 
to a NATO nation exclusive criminal juris- 
diction within its borders over foreign NATO 
soldiers (including American soldiers) who 
commit crimes while off duty; and 

Whereas in the Status of Forces NATO 
Treaty the constitutional rights of American 
soldiers serving on foreign soil is abrogated 
and as this treaty repudiates one of Amer- 
ica's oldest and finest traditions: that the 
American flag and the protection of the 
Constitution of the United States follow our 
soldiers wherever they go: Be it 

Resolved, That 33d general assembly, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of American Col- 
onists, recommend that said treaty be re- 
pealed or amended to give American soldiers 
their proper protection while serving in for- 
eign countries. 


CONDEMNING RED CHINA 


Whereas Red China has violated every in- 
ternational law by her entrance into the 
Korean Civil War and has practiced the most 
inhuman atrocities upon civilians and war 
prisoners alike, has murdered hundreds of 
American soldiers, prisoners of war, and has 
forced false confessions of germ warfare 
from harassed and suffering soldiers; and 


. 
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Whereas we have as yet no negotiated 
armistice nor any peace formula with Red 
China: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, protests the admittance of Red 
China to the council table and strenuously 
opposes the recognition of “Communist or 
Red China by the United States and/or its 
admission to the United Nations; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our United States delega- 
tion be instructed to use the veto power if 
necessary to prevent and prohibit the seat- 
ing of the Red Chinese delegation in the 
United Nations for any purpose whatsoever, 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC THREATS 


Whereas employment and business activity 
in parts of America are being adversely 
affected by open-door immigration policies 
and excessive importation of goods from low- 
wage and slave-labor countries: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, advocate the protection of Ameri- 
can payrolls, agriculture, and industry from 
unfair foreign competition and ask Congress 
and the President to deal realistically and 
with foresight in making sure that our 
national economy is not being undermined 
and permanently damaged by unwise immili- 
gration and tariff practices. 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Whereas any trade with Red countries 
helps their economic welfare and thus assists 
in the perpetuation of their dictatorships 
and makes them more formidable in the 
worldwide struggle between freedom and 
tyranny: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, oppose any trade with Communist 
countries and also opposes giving economic 
and military assistance to nations which 
insist on trafficking with the enemy. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


Whereas, in 1955, under article 109 of the 
United Nations Charter, revision of the 
charter will be made automatically; and 

Whereas since the United Nations Charter 
was adopted as a treaty, any amendments 
adopted would be part of that treaty; and 

Whereas a Senate committee was ap- 
pointed in Septeniber to study proposals for 
the revision of the United Nations Charter: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge its members to study care- 
fully and consistently the reports of said Sen- 
ate committee, and all proposals for the 
United Nations Charter revision, that we may 
be prepared to contact our Congressmen in- 
telligently with urgent requests for support 
of our resulting stand on this matter. 

RIGHT OF VETO IN U. N. 


Whereas frequent abuse of its right of veto 
by Russia cannot change the fundamental 
fact that proper use just once of the veto by 
the United States as a permanent member 
of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions might save ourselves and the world 
from catastrophe; and 

Whereas events demonstrate that the 
United States may be out-voted in the Secu- 
rity Council as well as in the Assembly of the 
United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 338d General Assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge the public, the Congress, and 
the President to resist all attempts to 
weaken by omission or evasion our right of 
veto in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

CONQUEST BY IMMIGRATION 

Whereas Public Law 414, known as the 
McCarran-Walter immigration and nation. 
ality law, is being attacked by so-called lib- 
erals, both in and out of Congress; and 
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Whereas any changes in the law woulq 
sabotage the best immigration and natura). 
ization bill this country has ever had; ang 

Whereas substitute bills and amendments 
have been introduced which would open 
wide the floodgates to a practically unre. 
stricted flow of aliens; Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d General Assembly, 
National -Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, request all members to write im. 
mediately and without fail to their two 
Senators and Congressmen urging them to 
prevent the destruction of the McCarran. 
Walter Act by the passage of any new laws 
provision, or amendment. ; 


OATH OF UNESCO 


Whereas UNESCO (United National Edu. 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza. 
tion), a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, operating in the United States 
through UNESCO National Commission un. 
der the United States Department of State 
and supported largely by American tax 
money, has as its objective the establish. 
ment of world government; and 

Whereas UNESCO employees take the fol. 
lowing oath: “I solemnly undertake to 
exercise in all loyalty, discretion, and con. 
science the functions to me as a member of 
the staff of UNESCO, to discharge these func. 
tions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of UNESCO only in view, and not 
to seek or accept instructions in regard to 
the performance of my duties from any 
government or other authority external to 
the organization”; and 

Whereas the UNESCO oath should, in ef- 
fect, be classified as un-American: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge its members to put forth a 
determined effort to inform the public of 
this oath which undermines allegiance to 
this country. 


AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 


Whereas the boys and girls in our schools 
today will, in a few years, become the citi- 
zens and the leaders of our country, and 

Whereas it is evident that some textbooks 
and some teaching distorts the lessons of 
our American history, decry our country’s 
heroes, and in the series of UNESCO booklets, 
Toward World Understanding, both teachers 
and pupils alike are warned against the 
poison of patriotism; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, put forth every effort to combat 
this terrible attack on the minds and hearts 
of our boys and girls and urge the use of 
textbooks that will teach love of country 
and our heritage of freedom. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Whereas the recent investigations by & 
special committee of the United States Sen- 
ate have revealed that this Nation is losing 
its battle against juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas this committee reports it is baf- 
fled in trying to get at the root of the 
problem, it does recommend further study 
and emphatically states that the time has 
come to declare all-out war on juvenile de- 
linquency: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend the investigating com- 
mittee on its findings, so helpful in awaken- 
ing parents and responsible citizens t 
causes of juvenile delinquency; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the continued pur- 
suance of the investigations until the root 
of the trouble is exposed and proper legis- 
lation can be made. 

PROMOTERS OF LOYALTY 

Whereas continuing revelations and con- 
clusive evidence disclose widespread toler- 
ance and advocacy of radical and Commu- 
nist theories “at all levels of American edu- 
cation and in the various media influencing 
mass thinking: Be it 
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Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend patriotic educators, 
teachers, pastors, journalists, commentators, 
and all those who have refused to join the 
subversive propaganda conspiracy against 
America. 

RIGHT TO WORK 


Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, go Om record approving just and 
proper legislation protecting a man’s right 
to work. 

COMMENDATION OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, and the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, have been 
conducting valuable hearings and compiling 
essential information on un-American activ- 
ities; and 

Whereas these committees through the 
years have been of the greatest constructive 
force in combatting alien ideologies and 
subversive activities in the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend the efforts of these in- 
yestigating committees to reveal the increas- 
ing infiltration into our American way of 
life of undesirable persons and their ques- 
tionable conduct. 

COMMENDING FBI 


Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, express its unqualified faith in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and ap- 
preciation for its ceaseless and invaluable 
vigilance in detecting subversive individuals 
and organizations in the United States. 


RESTORATION OF MINERAL RIGHTS TO FORT 
BERTHOLD INDIANS 


Whereas the construction of Garrison Dam 
Reservoir project in the State of North 
Dakota, acquired 158,000 acres of tribal and 
individually owned lands on the Fort Bert- 
hold Indian Reservation under Public Law 
437; and 

Whereas no provision was made to reserve 
to the Indians their oil and mineral inter- 
ests in such lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, approve the enactment into law 
of Senate bill S. 2812 which provides for the 
return of oil and gas rights to the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FLAG LAW (PUBLIC LAW 
829) 


Whereas section 3 (k) of Public Law 829 
requires clarification to lessen present con- 
fusion on proper interpretation: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American Col- 
onists, request the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States to 
make the following desired change as pro- 
vided for in section 8 (Public Law 829): 

“In section 3 (k) strike out the entire sub- 
section (k) and insert in lieu thereof, 

“When used on a speaker’s platform, the 
flag if displayed flat should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker. When dis- 
played from a staff, whether on platform, in 
chancel, or on the floor on the same level 
with the audience, or in the open on plat- 
form or ground level, the flag should occupy 
the position of honor at the speaker’s right 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
at the speaker's left as he faces the congre- 
gation or audience.’ ”* 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas the-flag of the United States of 
America is a symbol drawing men’s hearts to- 


gether in gratitude for its protection and 
freedom; and 
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Whereas there is a growing need for the 
display of our flag, not only on public build- 
ings and schools, but on every home in the 
country; and 

Whereas such display of the flag by our 
citizens would constitute a public reaffirma- 
tion of their love for and faith in our coun- 
try: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American Col- 
onists, urge all citizens to own and display 
the flag of the United States at their homes, 
particularly on those days for special dis- 
play of the flag as specified by section 2 (d) 
of the flag code. 





Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is a large group of sincere persons in 
Illinois who are concerned about the 
effects of alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing, especially on the minds of children 
and young folks. Just as heavy adver- 
tising campaigns have induced a greater 
number of persons to take up smoking, 
it is feared that alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising will create a greater incidence 
of drinking. 

I believe these citizens have a right 
to make their. case before the Congress 
of the United States. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have their peti- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, along with the 
names of those who have signed the 
petition. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and signatures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our television sets 
are being rendered worse than useless to us 
by alcoholic-beverage advertising, and our 
children are being led to believe that alcohol 
is harmless and to glorify crime by means 
of such advertising: 

Judith Ann Dagley, Karen Sue Crawford, 
Loretta Fern Frymire, Venda Loe Frymire, 
Ronald Lee Boggs, Ronnie Gaines, Darrell 
Boggs, Ralph Stinson, Maunie, Ill.; Nigel F. 
Johnson, Carmi, Il; Mrs. Ernest York, 
Emma, Ill.; William Shoppell, Carmi, II1.; 
Jennie Ozment, Verna, Newcomb, Emma 
Ill.; John M. Campbell, Dena Frease, Eliza- 
beth N. Brown, Carmi, Ill.; Hattie Burress, 
Emma, Ill.; Guy L. Johnson, Mary Margaret 
York, Mrs. Walter L. Clark, Carmi, Ml.; Mrs. 
Minnie L. Seal, Emma, Il!.; Mrs. John Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Vernal Newcomb, Mr. Vernal New- 


. comb, Carmi, Ill. 


Rev. Doyle K. Boggs, Mrs. Doyle Boggs, 
Wilber Edwards, Mrs. Wilber Edwards, R. H. 
Kilmer, Cecil Kilmer, Mrs. W. E. Lairmer, 
J. W. Scamahorn, Evelyn Schamahorn, Bessie 
Mundy, Raymond Roser, Charles Roser, Mrs. 
Raymond Roser, Janet Schamahorn, Gary 
Boggs, Darrell Boggs, Maunie, Ill.; Nora 
Spence, Enos Spence, Wm. Orr, Norris City, 
Ii.; Mrs. Prank Warren, Frank Warren, 
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Broughton, Ill.; Donna Allison, Carmi, Ii; 
Clarence Newcomb, Emma, Il. 

Maude Gunter, Iris Richardson, Minnie 
Gaines, Pearl Garrett, Esther Shroyer, Lucile 
Phillips, Mary G. Scolson, Jessie Lee Hayter, 
E F. Garrett, J. B. Poppins, Harvey Cook, 
Hal Phillips, George Hayter, Lulu Moore, 
Margaret Garrett, Bill Delap, Jessie Garrett, 
Broughton, Ill.; George D. Pemberton, Eldo- 
rado, Ill.; Charles T. Meiton, Broughton, I1.; 
Malinda A. Pemberton, Eldorado, Ill.; Grace 
Irvin, Grace Poppins, Freda Coontz, Grace 
Cook, Wilma Barker, Broughton, Ill.; Mary 
Lee Pemberton, Eldorado, II. 

Martha C. Anderson, Joe Anderson, Harry 
Ward, Mamie Ward, Phillip Kent Miller, 
Riley Mangis, Everett L. Anderson, Jess M. 
Leslie, Lela Mangis, Nannie McClure, Guy 
McClure, Mrs. J. M. Leslie, Nora Hemphill, 
E. M. Hughes, Loley Veldin, John W. Mangis, 
McLeansboro, Ill.; Amolee McIntyre, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Sallie E. Black, McLeansboro, Ill; 
Jack McIntyre, Louisville, Ky. 

Edith F. Allen, Ella Moore, Della Williams, 
Mary Halton, Nellie Hensley, Daisy Roth, 
Verna Mead, Ida Decker, Amy Ross, Nellie 
Carlton, Alma Cremeens, Nellie Gullic, Ruby 
Hatton, Ruby Barnett, Idilene Harrawood, 
Louise Weeks, Roxie Huggins, A. B. Clod- 
felder, Margaret Edwards, Betty Edwards, 
Elsie Montgomery, Laurel S. Huggins, Norma 
Cook, Lucille Meeks, Robert R. Johnson, 
Chalmers E. Allen, McLeansboro, Ill; Daye 
Harawood, Enfield, fl.; Frank L. Smith, R. C. 
Hatton, Joe H. Cremeens, C. F. Downers, O. 
F. Gowdy, Ollie Irwin, Ouna Stewart, H. W. 
Hamilton, Lillian Hamilton, McLeansboro, 
Tll.; Mrs. Marian Schroeder, Hecker, Ill.; Mrs. 
Edith Smith, McLeansboro, Ill. 

Walter Sanders, Alfred Vente, Fred Dun- 
can, Charles P. Meade, Eanos Aud, Mary 
Aud, John Metcalf, Innis Young, Marie Mc- 
Garvan, Donald Allen, B. C. Miller, J. J. 
Biggerstaff, Grace Campbell, Nannie Miller, 
Mae Biggerstaff, Ruby Duncan, Billie Dun- 
can, Carlton Brockett, Dorothy Brockett, 
Alice Allen, Harry Thompson, Freda Thomp- 
son, McLeansboro, Il. 

Rev. Stanley Joplin, Finnis E. Biggerstaff, 
W. E. Carson, Mrs. Pear] Carson, Mrs. Geneva 
Bean, Mrs. Orrie Reed, Orrie Reed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Farquay, Mrs. Wm. Gunter, Wm, 
Gunter, Mrs. Dave Casper, Mrs. W. M. Shaffer, 
W. M. Shaffer, irs. Shirley Nalley, Mrs. Frona 
Joplin, Mrs. Thelma Johnson, Mr. J. L. John- 
son, Mrs. Anna Roe, Mrs. Sarah Bond, Mrs, 
Velma Waggoner, Charles W. Waggoner, Mrs. 
Edith Smith, Mr. and Mrs. James F. Grimes, 
McLeansboro, Ill. 

J. D. De Wees, Mable T. De Wees, Lula 
Minor, E. L. Minor, Fred Friend, Eliza Friend, 
Norris City, Ill; Rev. James G. Johnson, 
Doris E. Johnson, Eldorado, Ill; Mrs. Jessie 
Albert, Mrs. Carrie Johnson, Mr. Clyde John- 
son, Mrs. Effie O. Allen, Payne Allen, Geo. 
M. Albert, Mr. Tommy Howard, Mrs. Emily 
Dean Howard, Gertrude Cusic, Nena Cusic, 
Norris City, Ill.; Rev. Edward Minor, Arta 
Mae Minor, Alma Eaton, Maud Riley, Shaw- 
neetown, Ill. 

Whereas we, the undersigned members of 
the Methodist Men’s Club, of the Broughton 
circuit, object to the advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
because it violates the rights of freemen to 
decide what may come into our homes and 
because we think these beverages are an 
evil and are undermining the morals of our 
people and are causing delinquency among 
our youth: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we petition our Congress- 
men to prevent such advertising by suitable 
legislation. 

Mr. G. J. Erwin, Broughton, Tll.; W. J. 
Faulkner, McLeansboro, Ill.; Claude Moore, 
Broughton, Ill.; Ralph Acord, Walter C. Wil- 
son, Edward L. Shibinski, H. V. Council, 
Clarence Ernst, John T. Erkmann, McLeans- 
boro, Iil.; Rev. Roy Hudson, Broughton, I11.; 
Carl H. Glenn, McLeansboro, Ill; Edward 
Tucker, Dale, Ill.; Paul Friel, Ellis Hill, C. E. 
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Bowers, W. C. Ledford P. H. Witters, Mc- 
Leansboro, Ill.; Floyd E. Whitmer, Dale, Ill.; 
Earl Delap, Broughton, Ill; R. C. Hatton, 
McLeansboro, Ill.; George D. Jenkins, Harris- 
burg, Ill.; Albert Whitmer, E. F. Garrett, 
Broughton, Ill.; Floyd Prince, Robert R. 
Johnson, McLeansboro, Ill. 





Address of Gov. Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Gov. Herman E. Talmadge, of Georgia, 
at the invitation of President J. P. 
Dennis, was invited to speak to the 
forum luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
New York on Wednesday, April 14, 1954. 

Governor Talmadge delivered an ad- 
dress to the Traffic Club which deserves 
the attention and consideration of 
thoughtful persons in every section of 
our land. 

Unanimous consent has been granted 
me to insert this address in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, and pursuant to that 
unanimous consent, I insert Governor 
Talmadge’s address heiewith: 

President Dennis, members of the Traffic 
Club of New York, and my friends, to you of 
the Empire State I bring the warm greetings 
of the 3% million citizens of Georgia—the 
empire State of the South. 

I am not here as an apologist, like some 
of my predecessors on the rostrums of the 
North and East. 

Neither have I come as a critic. 

I rather am here as an ambassador of a 
great State and a sturdy people. 

All of us in the South, of which Georgia 
is the keystone and an important part, have 
come a long way in the last 20 years. The 
transition has been one from what was once 
considered the Nation's No. 1 economic prob- 
lem to what is today considered the. coun- 
try’s foremost opportunity. 

Through toil and sweat today and plan- 
ning and training for tomorrow, we, of 
Georgia, are pulling ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps. We have refused to leave our 
future to chance. Neither are we content 
to leave our reputation to erstwhile south- 
ern purveyors of literary filth who would 
rather make a dollar than tell the whole 
truth. 

We are deriving our strength through re- 
newed faith in ourselves, our labors, our 
heritage, our destiny and our God. 

The Georgia of today has come a long 
way from the ruinous devastation left by 
the War Between the States. 

Our people are united as never before and 
are working tirelessly at the task of promot- 
ing job opportunities and a better living for 
all. As a result, Georgia and her sister 
States of the South are advancing at a 
faster rate than those in any other region. 

We are diversifying our agriculture and 
balancing it with sound industry. Our doors 
are open wide to capital and labor so long 
as they come -to join in full partnership in 
our development. We are extending a cor- 
dial welcome to this new southward march. 

Georgia has corrected the mistakes of a 
one-crop economy based on cotton. We have 
dropped to sixth among the States in cot- 
ton production, although it is still our chief 
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money crop. However, we have made our 
chief gains and are leading the Nation in our 
harvests of peanuts, watermelons, pecans, 
and pimientos and our output of broiler 
chickens. We are second only to California 
in the growing of peaches and have in- 
creased our income from beef cattle 466 per- 
cent in the past 12 years. 

Our State ranks third in size among the 
leading textile manufacturing States of the 
Nation and produces 75 percent of the coun- 
try’s tire fabric. Its plants, in addition, are 
manufacturing cottonseed oil and meal, 
steel, machinery, automobiles, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, clay products, cement, furniture, 
leather goods, candy, wearing apparel, proc- 
essed meats and food and refined sugar. 

The value of our manufactured products 
is approximately $4 billion annually. 

Georgia led the entire South in industrial 
development last year with 270 new or ex- 
panded plants each representing an initial 
investment of more than $50,000. These 
factories are affording new employment to 
15,000 persons are adding $50 million a 
year in payrolls to the State’s economy. A 
typical example of this excellent new indus- 
try is the Rayonier Corp.’s $25 million plant 
at Jesup which will manufacture syn- 
thetic fibers from wood cellulose made from 
south Georgia pine trees. 

These plants, for the most part, are locat- 
ing in the smaller cities and towns, many of 
which previously had no industry. There 
they are being welcomed as new citizens and 
a valuable addition to the economy. They 
furnished for the first time ample opportu- 
nities to women workers in the towns and 
help round out the income of farm families. 
This new purchasing ‘power means added 
markets for all kinds of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The word has spread and rnore and more 
firms are coming to Georgia. There is 
scarcely a major company which does not 
have a branch plant, warehouse, or sales 
office in the State. The big companies have 
discovered that it is profitable business to 
process their goods in Georgia rather than 
shipping them in as they are ordered. 

These strides have meant corresponding 
increases in bank deposits and clearings and 
in the take-home pay and purchasing power 
of our citizens. They -have been translated 
into new homes, a higher standard of living, 
and the enjoyment of some of the better 
things of life. 

There is no more accurate barometer of a 
State’s progress than the accomplishments 
of its State government. 

The old description used by some people 
when referring to Georgia of a Model T Ford 
mired in the mud near a one-room school- 
house overlooking eroded cotton fields does 
not apply today. 

I am proud that I can report to you that 
during my term of office the State of Georgia 
has spent almost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars on permanent and lasting improve- 
ments. 

The Georgia Legislature is appropriating 
53 percent of our total annual revenue for 
educational purposes, a percentage un- 
matched by any other State in the Union. 
During my administration we have supplied 
more money for education than all preceding 
administrations combined since the public 
school system was founded in 1871. 

We have added over 1,000 new school buses 
and thousands of new teachers. But our 
greatest achievement in the field of public 
education has been the consummation of a 
$200 million construction program which is 
affording equal facilities for white and Negro 
children. 

Similar long strides have been made in 
higher education with $25 million in new 
projects for our State colleges and univer- 
sities. 

We are creating a $15 million medical 
center at the University of Georgia Medical 
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School to bring care to our indigent sick 
and more and better doctors to serve our 
people in both urban and rural areas. 

Georgia has outstripped all other States 
in building 141 hospitals and health centers 
to serve every area and placing these im. 
portant facilities within convenient distance 
of all our citizens. 

The establishment of these improved anq 
expanded educational and health facilities 
has rendered all of our communities far more 
serviceable and attractive in the quest for 
new business and industry. 

Our road system, once shot through with 
politics and disintegrated from neglect, has 
been reformed into one of the best in the 
country. We are building new highways 
and maintaining existing roads at a rate 
unprecedented in State history. 

A statewide forestry program has been ac. 
tivated and Georgia has risen from 46th to 
lst among the States in the number of 
acres of timber protected. Eighteen new 
farmers’ markets have been constructed and 
14 others expanded. The State farm mar. 
ket in Atlanta is the world’s largest and the 
entire market system last year reported an 
increase in total revenue from 1953 sales 
despite declining commodity prices. 

For the first time we have achieved real 
prison reform. We have segregated the vari- 
ous types of offenders in our prison system 
and have given each inmate a productive 
job to do. Not only have we made the sys- 
tem more self-supporting but we also are 
rehabilitating the men. To combat false 
propaganda which has been circulated about 
our prisons we have made a fiim that is 
shown to judges all over the country who 
have before them extradition cases. No 
longer can out-of-State jurists conscien- 
tiously refuse to return fugitives to Georgia, 
We now boast of one of the best and most 
effective corrections’ systems in the entire 
Nation. 

Recognizing the fundamental fact that the 
security and prosperity of the future is tied 
up in the youth of today, we in Georgia are 
placing emphasis on programs designed to 
prepare our young people for responsible 
citizenship. 

The world’s largest 4-H Club center is 
being completed in central Georgia at a cost 
of $5 million, half of which has been borne 
by the State. Then, too, Camp Safety Pa- 
trol, the only camp of its kind in the world 
has been established near Cordele to train 
our young people in the rudiments of safety. 

Under a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, of Battle Creek, Mich., the Nation's 
second adult-education center has been es- 
tablished with State matching funds at the 
University of Georgia as a place where men 
and women long since out of school can 
come for short courses and conferences. 

Welfare benefits for the aged, dependent 
children, blind, and disabled have been tre- 
bled. 


We have put into effect modern and efli- 
cient methods in the operation of our elee- 
mosynary institutions and have transformed 
them from objects of shame into sources of 
pride. Humane and enlightened care have 
been substituted for bare custody at our 
hospitals for the mentally ili and tuber- 
cular and also at our schools for the blind 
and deaf. 

All this and more we have accomplished 
without incurring any bonded indebtedness. 
When my administration ends in January 
the State’s books will be balanced and 8 
surplus will be left in the treasury. We 
have met our needs through streamlining 
our tax structure and adoption of a unique 
method of authority-type financing. 

Shortly after I took office, the Georgia 
legislature enacted a coordinated sales-in- 
come tax ‘as the basis for our State revenue 
structure. At the time it repealed scores 
of so-called nuisance levies and removed the 
State from the property-tax field, leaving 
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that source of income to the counties and 
cities. Two years ago it adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment allocating for the 
first time all road-use taxes to the State 
highway department for road building and 
maintenance. 

The school building authority is erecting 
our new public schools; the university sys- 
tem authority, our new college and unt- 
versity buildings; the bridge building au- 
thority, the bridges on our new highways; 
the hospital authority, the new Eugene Tal- 
madge Memorial Hospital; and so on. A 
turnpike authority has been created to co- 
operate in the construction of the Chicago- 
to-Miam! superhighway. 

These authorities are private entities, sep- 
arate and apart from the State. They are 
providng now long-needed capital improve- 
ments of a lasting nature to serve present 
and future generations of Georgians. This 
is being accomplished through the sale of 
revenue bonds and certificates which will 
be amortized out of regularly established 
capital outlay funds appropriated to State 
agencies. 

These authorities are carrying out their 
programs at an extremely low administra- 
tive cost. And the rate of interest on their 
bonds and certilicates is as favorable as that 
paid by the Federal Government on the na- 
tional debt. 

Relations between the races in Georgia, 
and throughout the South, at the present 
time are the best they have ever been in 
over half a century. We are getting along 
well and we Georgians believe that unmo- 
lested and without outside dictation and 
interference, we can work out our problems 
to the best interests of all concerned. Our 
major concern now, #s it has been in the 
past, lies squarely in the realm of advancing 
the education, health, and welfare of all 
the people. 

Many factors can be cited as responsible 
for the tremendous growth Georgia is ex- 
periencing. Among these are the abundant 
supply of productive and loyal labor; favor- 
able tax rates; friendly State and local gov- 
ernments; ample water, electricity, and nat- 
ural gas at favorable rates; economies in 
construction and living costs resulting from 
the mild climate and superior facilities for 
rail, air, highway, and water transportation. 

I believe you will agree with me that of 
these advantages, the latter_category is per- 
haps the most significant. 

Georgia enjoys a unique position in rela- 
tion to the South. It is described alternately 
as the gateway to the South and the key- 
stone State of the South. Regardless of the 
simile you use, one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is the center around which 
the business of the South gravitates. 

Since the first lots were staked off for the 
city of Atlanta in 1836 and the city origi- 
nally was christened Terminus—a most ap- 
propriate name—it has been the transporta- 
and communications hub of the South- 
and. 

Its role is illustrated by the fact that 90 
passenger trains arrive and depart from it 
daily. Then, too, Just one of the rail lines 
serving Atlanta handles 4,600 cars a day. 
The airport there is the sixth busiest in the 
Nation. 

All major railroads coming into Georgia 
have built new yards in Atlanta, They also 
have converted 100 percent to the latest 
diesel equipment and are acquiring rapidly 


modern cars. 

The impressive total of 37 railroads with 
over 6,000 miles of mainline superimpose a 
network which covers Georgia from its 
mountains to its seacoast. Freight handled 
these ronda in 1952 totaled over 50 million 


Our State is perhaps more closely allied 
than any other to transportation since it 
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bullt and still owns the Western and At- 
lantie Railroad which runs from Atlanta to 
Cha It is now under long-term 
lease to the N. C. & St. L. for a substantial 
annual rental. 

One of the outstanding advancements in 
freight handling in our country was placed 
into operation 4 years ago by the Atlanta 
Preight Bureau, a nonprofit organization, 
which evolved the consolidated shipping 
plan. This is a pooling arrangement where- 
by individuals and firms buying in less than 
carload lots utilize the same freight cars and 
thus transport their goods with substantial 
savings on freight costs. 

This has worked wonders not only in 
effecting economy but also in better service 
and more efficient car loading and handling. 
For instance, a machine shipped in New 
York on Thursday evening was delivered to 
the Atlanta buyer Saturday morning. This 
is astounding service for such bulky freight. 

As I already have told you, Georgia is com- 
pleting and unprecedented highway-build- 
ing program. Broad, modern concrete and 
asphalt spans traverse the State and funnel 
motor transportation into all areas of the 
Nation. We are served by 519 motor carrier 
organizations operating interstate and 418 
operating intrastate. 

It was from the port of Savannah that the 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed in 
1819. The State enjoyed considerable pres- 
tige as an ocean terminal during its early 
history prior to the War Between the States, 
but its docks fell into disrepair and ocean 
commerce was neglected in the years which 
followed. We are now making a comeback. 

One of my first acts as governor was the 
purchase of the Savannah Quartermaster 
Depot from the Government for $808,100—a 
transaction termed by the newspapers of my 
State as “the bargain of the century.” This 
we have converted under the State Ports 
Authority into a self-supporting State port 
now valued at $20 million. Berth-for-berth 
it is the best equipped ocean terminal in the 
South and is the Nation’s only State port 
standing on its own feet without a subsidy. 

Of course, ou' operation is modest com- 
pared to the volume of goods and number of 
vessels handled by the Nation’s larger ports 
like your own New York. Where you meas- 
ure your imports and exports in millions of 
tons we still are dealing in thousands of 
pounds. But what is important is that 
Georgia firms needing water transport can 
now dispatch their goods through a port in 
their home State at great savings. They no 
longer have to ship their goods to New York, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Jackson- 
ville, and Norfolk. This has eliminated the 
payment of freight rate differentials which 
previously put Georgia business and agri- 
culture at a disadvantage in competition 
with industries in other States. 

And this is a two-way street because 
manufacturers and merchants, who formerly 
had to ship their goods into Georgia through 
distant ports, now can have them delivered 
directly to Georgia. 

The Georgia port offers many advantages 
to shippers. It is constructed and equipped 
to facilitate loading and unloading in mini- 
mum time. The wharf charges are lower 
than those charged in many States and are 
comparable to those charged in others. Our 
personnel is satisfied and willing to work 
and we have had no anticipate 
none. Neither is any time lost because of 
bad weather. 

We think, and I believe you will agree, 
that these are factors which add up to con- 
siderable savings to shipper and receiver 
alike. 

The port operation is another example of 
the benefits Georgia is deriving from author- 
ity-type financing. The Georgia Ports Au- 
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thority was created to operate the Savan- 
nah facility and in the 4 years it has func- 
tioned it has financed the construction of 
modern wharves, transit sheds and handling 
equipment while at the same time earning 
its purchase price three times over. 

It goes without saying that Georgia owes 
& great debt to the world of transport for 
promoting the development which has freed 
it from the chains of economic servitude. 
And to you, the representatives of the com- 
panies and lines responsible, I wish to say, 
“Thank you,” on behalf of all Georgians. 

We are now engaged in the greatest strug- 
gle of our history. It is a clash of ideas 
and fundamental philosophies. The test is 
whether this Nation and its republican form 
of government, guaranteeing freedom for all 
its people, shall survive, or whether the en- 
tire world shall fall victim to the godless 
dictatorship epitomized by the one word, 
“communism.” 

Already 800 million of the world’s people, 
occupying one-fourth of the land area of the 
earth, have fallen under the yoke of Red 
oppression. 

The apostles of satanism who sit distrust- 
ingly in the Kremlin have no soul, no con- 
science and no God. They have one ruth- 
less and uncompromising aim—the domina- 
tion and enslavement of the whole world, 
including your fireside and mine. 

It is folly for any of our leaders to be or act 
sO naive as to suggest that we cin sit around 
the conference table or do business in any 
other way with these butchers. 

The Communists work night and day to 
destroy our institutions and are infiltrating 
key posts in government and other sensitive 
lines of occupation. Their strategy is to di- 
vide us and force us to defeat ourselves 
through bankruptcy, internal dissension and 
piecemeal commitment of our Armed Forces 
and resources to the farflung corners of the 
world. 

No man who believes in freedom will be 
safe if our country falls victim to this men- 
ace. If we allow this to happen, we are not 
worthy of our heritage and will deserve the 
fate meted out ot us. We will have repudi- 
ated the sacrifices of our forefathers and will 
have denied our God. 

There are certain positive steps which we 
can take to assure our future as a free and 
prosperous people: 

We must launch a bipartisan crusade to 
destroy communism wherever it seeks to in- 
filtrate into our Government and Nation. 
We must proceed without character assassi- 
nation, headiine-hunting, petty bickering or 
circumvention of basic Ifberties. 

We must unite in strength and under- 
standing with the resolve to assert ourselves 
in the international struggle with whatever 
force be necessary to preserve our country 
and our way of life. 

We must return to the old American way 
of placing first things first. 

We must define and limit Federal areas of 
taxation and give immediate tax relief to the 
individual taxpayer and business alike. 

We must eliminate Federal bureaucracy 
and return government to the local level. 

We must reaffirm the authority of the indi- 
vidual States to manage their own internal 
affairs without outside interference. 

We must adopt a sound, realistic Federal 
budget predicated first upon filling our own 
peoples’ needs and strengthening the fiber 
of our country. 

We must give ourselves to a nationwide re- 
surgence of faith in Almighty God; a faith 
which is the only source of lasting strength 
and power and a faith without which no 
country can be builded or can long endure. 
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The Role of Government in Nuclear 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable W. STERLING COLE, Represent- 
ative from the 39th District of New 
York and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the Con- 
gress, delivered the 7th and last address 
in the William Pyle Philips lecture series 
on nuclear science on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 14, 1954, at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. The _ previous 
speakers were top-flight scientists in 
various nuclear fields, including two No- 
bel prize winners. Representative CoLe 
spoke on The Role of Government in 
Nuclear Development, dealing with the 
legal and political problems involved in 
atomic energy. Under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include this timely 
and informative statement: 

It is an honor to have been invited to ad- 
Gress you in this lecture series. Following 
the distinguished gentlemen of such great 
scientific learning who have addressed you 
earlier in the series has presented me with 
a standard I cannot hope to meet. There- 
fore, you must be patient with me if I avoid 
most of the technical side of the atom and 
talk in terms of the legal and political prob- 
lems with which I feel more at home. 

The role of the Federal Government in 
atomic energy is both complex and vital. 
As you know, President Eisenhower recently 
asked the Congress to revise the present 
Atomic Energy Act—which continued sub- 
stantially unchanged since 1946. The Presi- 
dent recommended revisions primarily re- 
lating to exchange of military and other 
atomic tnformation with our friends abroad, 
and to opening atomic energy to private in- 
dustry here at home. While considering 
these revisions, we should reexamine not on- 
ly the machinery but also the philosophy 
of the original Atomic Energy Act. That is 
quite an undertaking. I will try to touch on 
at least some of it tonight, but I cannot hope 
to cover the entire area. 

The Federal role in atomic energy can be 
separated into at least three categories: Pro- 
duction, development, and regulation. 

By production, I mean not only the pro- 
duction of weapons and weapon materials 
themselves, but also the design and construc- 
tion of the plants which produce weapons 
and weapon materials. 

Development includes the conception and 
design of military weapons, basic research 
and applied engineering in nuclear research, 
and medical and biological research. 

Regulation must, of course, include the 
problems of coordination of Government and 
industry activities and of the activities of 
the various agencies and departments of the 
Government. 

During World War II, Federal atomic ac- 
tivities involved a huge and dramatic produc- 
tion effort. The wartime project was a 
gigantic gamble which paid off at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. After World War II, we all 
had visions of a peacetime atomic industry 
in a peaceful world. In this atmosphere of 
hope and peace the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 was written; the Baruch plan for inter- 
national control of the military side of 
atomic energy was advanced; and men talked 
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eagerly of atomic powered cars and planes 
which they expected lay only just beyond 
their reach. It was in this atmosphere that 
we created a civilian commission for atomic 
energy dedicated to peaceful development, 
which would be only temporarily delayed by 
concentration on military applications. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has stood as a 
monument to our determination to make 
atomic energy serve not only the military 
ends—which it does so dramaticaliy—but the 
thousand peacetime purposes—which it does 
with equal effectiveness. 

But production—atomic or any other 
kind—is not a normal function of our Fed- 
eral Government. Here in the United States 
we have for the most part avoided injecting 
the Government directly into what we regard 
as business. Yet the production plants in 
which our atomic and thermonuclear weap- 
ons have been developed and manufactured 
are all today owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Because we needed additional weapon 
production capacity desperately—urgently— 
we have designed and built the new plants 
simultaneously on cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts with the taxpayers paying the whole 
bill. Those who did the work performed 
well. We now have about $7 billion of public 
funds invested in capital plant and equip- 
ment. Those plants are operated for the 
Government by industrial firms on contract. 
They are closely supervised by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All of their expenses 
are fully reimbursed. 

There are some who think that the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is a luxury; 
something which we cannot afford in times 
of national stress. I disagree with them. I 
believe that competitive free enterprise has 
within it the seeds of our strength. I cannot 
help but wonder whether we might not have 
a stronger atomic-production system today 
if we could draw on the strength of competi- 
tive free enterprise. It is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assure the 
common defense and security. The most 
vital way in which to do so today is by 
maximizing the contribution which atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons can make to our 
military structure. This contribution should 
be made in such a way as to complement, 
not detract from the economic organization 
of our society. Production itself should be 
a Government role only in the event that 
there is some overriding reason which pre- 
vents private production. 

The Federal Government today is the sole 
producer of atomic and thermonuclear ma- 
terials. Is there some special reason why 
this force does not lend itself to our regular 
way of doing business? The answer to this 
complex question is vital to an understand- 
ing of what-needs to be done in the months 
and years ahead. 

The first billion or so of capital investment 
in atomic energy was made in secrecy as a 
military expedient. The processes involved 
gambles far beyond the risks normally taken 
by private enterprise. That meets the test; 
provides the wartime explanation. The 
postwar period of construction is different, at 
least in part. The huge plants which pro- 
duce uranium 235 at Oak Ridge, Paducah, 
and Portsmouth are in fact peculiarly and 
solely useful as fissionable materials pro- 
ducers. But plutonium production facilities 
need not be of such singleness of purpose. 
They can be harnessed to produce electricity 
and to do other commercially profitable jobs. 

Two facts seem to have dictated that new 
plutonium plants be undertaken only with 
public funds. 

First, the Atomic Energy Act prohibited 

vate investment. This prohibition seems 
to have been regarded as absolute and per- 
manent by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Secondly, no private group came forward 
at any time and sought an opportunity to 
invest its own money in atomic production. 
There were too many other demands for 
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profitable capital investment—television, 
electronics, light metals, and chemicals 

Yet the new plutonium production plants 
were not truly unique. Military require. 
ments have in actual fact bee expanding so 
rapidly and so consistently as to remove a). 
most every marketing risk for the products 
of these plants. Butit wasdone. There are 
no private plutonium production plants 
today. 

The result of having all existing atomic 
production plants wholly owned by the Feq- 
eral Government is that the foundation has 
been laid for a self-perpetuating Federal) ven. 
ture in production. It is not hard to imagine 
the political clamor which would arise if the 
Atomic Energy Commission were to shut 
down the plutonium production plants at 
Hanford. Tens of thousands of families 
have put down their roots in this one- 
company town. Even if all future military 
requirements for atomic-weapon materials 
were to be canceled tomorrow, the Federal 
Government would have a major resettle. 
ment problem on its hands. In all proba. 
bility these plants would have to keep op- 
erating for a transitional period. 

But in spite of the rapid development of 
our atomic and thermonuclear weapon pro- 
gram, I believe that there is very little pos- 
sibility of. our military requirements being 
satisfied for years to come. Therefore, it is 
imperative that the Federal Government 
adopt a definite program to get out of the 
production business during the years of 
continued weapon production which re- 
main. 

There are specific steps which can and 
should be taken. 

Federal ownership of the towns of Oak 
Ridge and Hanford should be terminated as 
quickly as possible, and self-government in- 
stituted in the place of Federal paternalism. 
A bill to accomplish this is being introduced 
in the House of Representatives today. Ac- 
tion on the bill will be taken in this session 

Diversified industries, small and large, 
should be encouraged to come into these 
cities so that the people will not have to 
depend exclusively on Federal employment 
for their livelihood. These people need a 
broader economic base, if their communities 
are to have a reasonable degree of economic 
stability in years to come. 

Finally, as Government-owned produc- 
tion plants wear out or become obsolete and 
as new plants are needed, strong considera- 
tion should be given to making such plants 
privately owned and not dependent on 
atomic weapon material production for their 
entire revenue. Certainly an atomic reactor 
designed to produce electricity, or to pre- 
serve food at the same time as it produces 
material for weapons, is a better and more 
stable element in our production economy 
than a plant geared solely to atomic and 
thermonuclear weapon production. 

The role of the Federal Government in de- 
veloping atomic energy includes several 
areas. The clearest is the development of 
devices solely useful for military purposes. 
This includes weapons and nonweapon ap- 
plications not of any extensive civilian use. 
The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense. are jointly responsible 
for weapon development. The military 
works out the nonatomic parts of essentially 
atomic or thermonuclear weapons. The 
Commission handles the nuclear end of 
things. There is some risk inherent in this 
division of responsibility and therefore, to 
be effective, very close coordination is re- 
quired. There is the possibility that both 
agencies might concentrate on immediate 
problems and consequently overlook the 
more difficult, far-reaching applications. T0 
date, the Commission has kept ahead of 
the military in ideas for atomic weapons. 
Hundreds of scientists and engineers in 
Commission laboratories have become self- 
trained experts in futuristic military come 
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cepts, and very good ones at that. But it is 
not their profession; so if they overlook 
something, it really will not be their fault. 

Military men need the stimulation of the 
radical ideas of the nuclear scientists and 
engineers. We need military requirements 
beyond our present capabilities, not nuclear 
ideas which take months for the military to 
grasp. We need nuclear weapons sized to 
meet all military situations, not just bigger 
and bigger and bigger H-bombs. We need 
nuclear weapons adapted to localized as well 
as global wars. 

The Military Liaison Committee estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Act is now a 
one-way street channeling atomic data to 
the Defense Department, but allowing only 
a trickle of military data to reach the work- 
ing people in the Commission laboratories. 
The Military Liaison Committee can and 
should channel much more information in 
poth directions. The so-called task force 
system in which military men and scientists 
and industrialists work in a team should be 
extended. 

Weapon development will undoubtedly 
require the continued best efforts of the 
existing muclear weapon laboratories. In 
fact more such centers may be necessary. 
Weapon laboratories are but a small part of 
those owned and operated by the Commis- 
sion. There also are the large development 
centers devoted to basic and applied nuclear 
research, 

Without question it is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government to insure a vigor- 
ous and active nuclear scientific community. 
In the first place, almost every phase of our 
soclety—in peace and in war—profits from 
such activities. We cannot afford to leave 
their vigor and direction entirely to chance, 
In the second place, the cost of such activ- 
ities has increased enormously. While great 
scientists can still make discoveries working 
alone with only a slide rule in their solitude, 
the majority of men who can make contribu- 
tions need the electronic calculating ma- 
chines, the particle accelerators, the reactors 
and all the other costly tools for nuclear re- 
search. There must be centers in which 
promising young people can work. There 
are not enough facilities in universities and 
research foundations. There must be Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research laboratories as 
well. And there must be training programs 
and support for independent studies so es- 
sential to getting competent young people 
started on nuclear research paths. 

It should not be necessary to defend basic 
research. Science has taught us that we 
profit in unforeseen ways from examining, 
thinking about, and understanding the basic 
phenomena of the world around us. But 
in the applied areas of scientific research, 
the lines of responsibility are less obvious, 
Here the role of the Federal Government is 
confused and badly in need of clarification. 

We recognize that it is a good thing to 
find out how to use atomic energy to make 
electricity. But is it equally a good thing 
for the Federal Government to build the 
entire first generation of such plants? We 
must inquire what industry itself can fairly 
be expected to undertake, For example, if a 
pilot plant proves that an idea works, then 
perhaps industry should build the first full- 
scale plant, But if there is still some vital 
information missing, the remaining risk may 
be too large for industry to assume. 

It is also recognized that the use of radia- 
tion for cancer therapy is important. But 
should the Federal Government finance all of 
the cancer therapy centers and operate them 
directly? Or should Federal grants be made 
to private medical centers? Or is this an 
area where industry should make a direct 
contribution to the Nation’s health? 

In each case, whatever the solution, the 
Problem still remains as to who should carry 
out the development, construction and opera- 
tion, as opposed to the scientific research. 
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On the one hand, the scientist believes he 
knows his baby best. On the other hand, 
engineers are loath to concede that anything 
a scientist does is more than an idea which 
still must be perfected by engineering. For 
my part, and this is only one man’s opinion, 
I believe the scientist is employed most 
profitably in scientific research, and the engi- 
neer in engineering development. It seems 
to me to be a waste of talent for them to 
invade each other’s fields. 

Now, if I am right, it follows that our na- 
tional nuclear laboratories, in addition to 
doing basic research, should be encouraged to 
do applied development. But only up to the 
point needed to confirm their theories. The 
Experimental Breeder Reactor at Idaho is a 
good example of this. It took a $2 million 
experiment at a remote testing station in 
Idaho to prove the scientific theory that a 
nuclear reactor can be made to produce more 
fissionable material than it consumes. But 
who should take it from there? The scien- 
tist or the engineer? 

From that point forward, I believe the 
laboratory should act in an advisory role to 
an industrial engineering organization. If 
the project is within the risk-taking ability 
of industry, then industry should foot the 
bill. The laboratory should be reimbursed 
for its work by the private group. If a part- 
nership of Government and industry is 
needed, so be it. If the risk is too large for 
industry at all, and the end sought is clearly 
in the national interest, then the Federal 
Government should employ a private con- 
tractor to do the job on as reasonable a type 
of contract as can be arranged. 


To summarize, it seems to me that the 


Federal Government has a responsibility to 
develop nuclear weapons, to encourage and 
train nuclear scientists, to conduct and 
support basic nuclear research, and in some 
cases to finance applied nuclear engineer- 
ing development when the end is in the 
national interest and the risks involved 
make it difficult to obtain private financing. 

The third and most complicated Federal 
role in atomic energy is that of regulation. 
By regulation I mean not only the regu- 
lation of industrial activity in the sense 
used for the Federal Communication Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission, 
but also the job of coordinating the atomic 
activities within the various parts of both 
Government and our society as a whole. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was writ- 
ten in anticipation of the growth of an 
atomic industry. But that industry .has 
grown far less rapidly than was expected 
in 1946. The hopes and expectations which 
were reflected in the language of the act 
at that time now seem to be fully justified. 
We were only optimistic too soon. Now, we 
have every reason to believe that there can 
be a sizable atomic industry both here and 
abroad within the next decade. Therefore, 
it is necessary to think very carefully about 
what the relationship should be between 
the Federal regulatory bodies and the in- 
dustry which is just being born. 

First, I think it is clear that we have the 
task of encouraging an industry, not har- 
nessing one already in existence. Secondly, 
there is the very large responsibility for 
protecting the public health and safety. 
This new industry deals with substances 
potentially more dangerous than any here- 
tofere entrusted to the hands of industry. 
I am referring, of course, not to the mili- 
tary aspects of fissionable materials, but 
to the industrial radiation hazard. 

Whatever regulations are established con- 
cerning health, safety, and security must 
rest on a firm foundation. If the Govern- 
ment retains title to fissionable material, 
and if this retention of title does not in 
itself make it impossible for industry to 

and use fissionable material, there 
will be no question about the soundness of 
the bases of Federal regulation. 
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The revision of the Atomic Energy Act, 
which we are now considering, puts forward 
Federal ownership of fissionable material as 
the keystone of regulation. But Government 
ownership of all fissionable materials means 
that there must be assurances that those 
interested in investing their money in atomic 
energy will be able to obtain and use those 
materials. A system of licensing based on 
standards and procedures should be set forth 
clearly in writing. There must be channels 
through which individuals who believe they 
are being arbitrarily penalized may make 
appeals for relief, It is reasonable to assume 
that if Federal regulations do clearly set 
forth what it is that the industry must do, 
the industry would then have at least part 
of the assurances it needs to operate. 

The other part relates to the rights of 
private individuals to profit from their own 
ideas. Patents have been a matter of Gov- 
ernment regulation for centuries. Patents 
are intended not to prevent exploitation of 
ideas, but to encourage exploitation for the 
public benefit. Our problem in atomic en- 
ergy is to provide that same traditional 
encouragement, but not to permit private 
profit from publicly financed knowledge. Pri- 
vate individuals have no need for patents on 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons. But 
in all other areas men should receive their 
rightful reward for things which they have 
created with their own time and money. 
Their reward should be determined by events 
and history—not by compensation boards. 

For over 50 years monopoly has been 
frowned upon in the United States. One 
fear has been expressed many times in dis- 
cussions about industrial development of 
atomic «nergy. Because of the large invest- 
ments necessary, a fev companies, solely as 
a result of their size, might profit most from 
the public investment. And the little fel- 
lows might be left at the starting gate. I 
do not believe that we should deny atomic 
patents on this ground. Large corporations 
do have an advantage as a result of their 
size. Patents are the natural and historic 
device by which small companies and in- 
dividuals can hope to compete with bigness 
and existing know-how. I personally believe 
that patents are less significant to big com- 
panies than to small ones, and, therefore, 
I hope that the Congress, in the days ahead, 
will give serious consideration to the restora- 
tion of pur normal patent system in non- 
weapon atomic energy fields. 

Even though our pattern of regulation and 
licensing with relation to the private atomic 
energy industry is worked out successfully, 
there will still remain the task of coordinat- 
ing Government efforts relating to atomic 
energy. It is unthinkable that representa- 
tives of the State Department should deal 
with a foreign nation, large or small, and 
not be aware of atomic implications. We 
receive many of our raw materials from over- 
seas. Many of our allies look to us to assist 
them in raising their standards of living. 
All free nations look to our atomic and ther- 
monuclear stockpile of weapons as the as- 
surance of the defense and.freedom of the 
West. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was 
amended 3 years ago to permit some ex- 
change of vital information with our allies. 
The language which was put into the act 
at that time was highly restrictive. It ex- 
cluded all information about weapons and 
required many checks and balances. Today, 
that language is inadequate. Our military 
partners need more information, not neces- 
sarily about the design of atomic weapons, 
but about both their use and their effects. 
They do not need to know the size of our 
stockpile; but they do need to know what 
they can expect in the way of atomic sup- 
port in the event that our stockpile is used 
in their defense. The revisions in the 
Atomic Energy Act now being considered 
would enable the Government to give them 
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this knowledge. It would not allow them 
to have information they don’t need—as de- 
sign data, stockpile information, and the 
like. 

But atomic information should not be 
able to flow out through a thousand chan- 
nels. It is too closely linked up with our 
foreign policy and with our very survival. 
In each and every instance, our top policy- 
makers must know precisely what we are 
trying to accomplish by the transmittal of 
specific atomic data to our allies. They 
must know what could be accomplished and 
what damage could be done if the specific 
limitations in each exchange were expanded 
or contracted. The President and the Na- 
tional Security Council provide a central 
clearinghouse to do this job. The bill now 
being worked on would take all these con- 
siderations into account. In addition, I 
have recently proposed that the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission be made 
&@ permanent member of the National Secur- 
ity Council. His knowledge should be avail- 
able in all those areas where other policy- 
makers are in need of this information. 

There are many other equally important, 
though perhaps less dramatic areas of Fed- 
eral activity in which an awareness of the 
potentials of atomic energy are vital. To 
name but a few, there are cancer research, 
Government financing of the training of 
scientists and engineers, regulatory activi- 
ties in the fields of power, communication, 
conservation, and flood control, and in inter- 
state commerce. 

An example of the problems of administra- 
tive structure set forth in law which need 
attention is that of relationships between 
contractors to different agencies. Provisions 
now being studied would permit contractors 
doing atomic energy work for the Defense 
Department to have direct access to informa- 
tion in the possession of contractors doing 
atomic energy work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Today they must have two 
clearances even though they are dealing with 
exactly the same information. 

Now, such changes as this are not so much 
a matter of the philosophy of Federal regu- 
lation and coordination as they are im- 
provements in the mechanics for carrying 
out Federal responsibilities. I would not 
wish to imply that all of these difficult ad- 
ministrative situations should have been 
foreseen. They are the sort of thing which 
one discovers with the passage of time. We 
have been slow to correct some of these situ- 
ations because they were interwoven with 
some of the other philosophical problems 
which I have already discussed. 

There is one last area of Federal respon- 
sibility of which I wish to speak. It is not 
one on which the Congress can legislate with 
any assurance of effectiveness. Atomic en- 
ergy is such a complex subject, and only so 
vaguely understood by most of our people, 
that the Federal Government, it seems to 
me, has a very real responsibility to provide 
the Nation with leadership in all atomic 
energy matters. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has felt this very strongly 
throughout its 8 years of existence. There 
is a body of public opinion on atomic mat- 
ters, but it is not as well thought out on 
this subject as it is on most others. The 
big headlines and the dramatic facts seem 
to act like a curtain which prevents the 
average laymen from going further into 
the matter even though a large mass of un- 
classified information is there for the ask- 
ing. This Federal responsibility to lead and 
to educate is not one which is centralized 
on one place. It must be shared equally by 
the Congress, all of the executive agencies 
and departments, and certainly by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Secrecy and security are necessary things 
today, but they must be used in the 
broadest context for the common defense 
and security, and not in the narrowest. We 
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must not conceal things from ourselves, 
lest we reap an unwanted harvest out of our 
ignorance. There are too many good things 
which are ours for the taking for any of us 
to limit our thinking about atomic energy 
to H-bomb headlines and circles of devasta- 
tion drawn on maps of our cities. There are 
better crops, healthier lives, new industries, 
and rising standards of living to be had. 
We should seek them. It is a real Federal 
obligation to see to it that all our people 
know what these things are and do not lose 
sight of golden hopes through cynicism, 
ignorance, and fear. 


Calumet-Sag Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert the following resolution which was 
adopted by the city council of the city 
of Blue Island, Ill., on- April 12, 1954, 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation in the 83d Congress 
that would modify the language regard- 
ing bridge policy, as expressed in House 
Document No. 677, so that Federal re- 
sponsibility for bridge construction may 
include highway bridges, as well as rail- 
road bridges, over the Calumet-Sag 
Channel: 

Whereas the city council of the city of 
Blue Island, Ill., has repeatedly expressed it- 
self in favor of the improvement of the Calu- 
met-Sag navigation project as provided in 
House Document No. 677, 79th Congress, 2d 
session; and 

Whereas the success of the proposed de- 
velopment of Lake Calumet as an industrial 
and commercial barge-ship-rail-truck harbor 
to be undertaken by the Chicago Regional 
Port District Board in the near future, to a 
great extent depends upon the improvement 
of the Calumet-Sag Canal; and 

Whereas under the conditions of House 
Document No. 677 the Federal Government 
will assume the cost of improvement and 
rebuilding of the several railroad bridges over 
the channel, but specifically excludes Federal 
responsibility for the rebuilding of the sev- 
eral highway bridges over the channel; and 

Whereas the Truman-Hobbs bill was 
amended in July 1952 by an amendment 
which provides that the Federal Government 
may, in the interests of navigation, assume 
the cost of modification or rebuilding of 
highway bridges as well as railroad bridges 
= navigable waterways: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That this city council urges upon 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation in the present 83d Congress 
as would modify the language regarding the 
bridge policy as expressed in House Docu- 
ment No. 677 aforementioned so that the 
Federal responsibility for bridge construction 
may include highway bridges as well as rail- 
road bridges; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to Members of Congress repre- 
senting the States of Dlinois and Indiana, 

Passed this 12th day of April 1954. 

JouN C. JOENs, 
City Clerk. 
Approved by me this 13th day of April 1954. 
Joun M. Hart, Mayor, 


April 28 
Protect the Nation, Save the Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to square the roseate statements 
on the economic outlook with the crim 
unemployment in my district in the soft- 
coal belt of West Virginia. 

Thousands of mineworkers are out of 
jobs in that area. These unemployed 
Americans and their families are sub- 
sisting on the dole; for the most part, 
they are dependent upon surplus foods, 
The outlook is bleak; not only are these 
people presently without jobs, but the 
prospects for future employment are 
also dim. , 

These Americans are looking to our 
Government for help, and rightly so, Mr, 
Speaker. They are shocked and dis- 
mayed when they hear that the United 
States Government, through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, is making a loan of 
$100 million to the European Coal and 
Steel Community, while little or nothing 
is being done to assist the American coal 
industry. They know it is well that 
free peoples in Europe be helped, but 
they are at a loss to understand why our 
Government extends the helping hand 
abroad while it turns a deaf ear to the 
coal industry in this country. 

It has been stated in this House many 
times that the coal industry in the 
United States is in trouble. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines has estimated soft- 
coal production during the first quarter 
of 1954 at 90 million tons, or 16 percent 
below the 107 million tons in the first 
quarter of 1953, which was not a banner 
year. The situation in anthracite is 
equally alarming. 

Mr. Speaker, coal was the keystone 
in the production drive for victory in 
two world wars. When our Govern- 
ment fails to look to the well-being and 
prosperity of the coal industry, then we 
are inviting trouble; nay, courting dis- 
aster. Coal shouldered big burdens in 
the recent wars and it will be called upon 
for a similar role in the event of new 
hostilities. ‘The successful conduct of a 
war depends upon our ability to meet 
quickly and fully the requirements for 
fuel and energy. This cannot be done 
if the coal industry in this country is 
not kept in a strong, flourishing condi- 
tion. 

We are playing a dangerous game at 
the expense of coal, Mr. Speaker, in the 
voluminous imports of residual fuel oil. 
These imports are displacing millions 
of tons of coal, causing mine units to 
be shut down, throwing thousands of 
miners out of work, and creating ghost 
towns in the United States. Not only 
are we undermining our own national 
economy by this vicious practice, but 
we are also exposing our flanks, 50 to 
speak, for we are becoming more and 
more dependent upon foreign oil, and, 
if war comes, enemy submarines will cut 
off this source of supply quickly. This 
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jis not an unfounded cry of alarm; it 
is a clear reading of contemporary 
history. 

The time is long overdue for construc- 
tive aid to the coal industry. Such ac- 
tion is in the national interest. This is 
not a sectional plea, but looks to the se- 
curity of the country and to the produc- 
tion ramparts so essential to survival in 
the event of an enemy attack. 

Today, I should like to stress particu- 
larly the aggravation of the situation 
existing in the coal fields that would be 
caused by the consummation of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. This project 
would greatly facilitate the dumping of 
residual fuel oil into the United States, 
a development which could well be the 
final blow to the Nation’s coal industry. 
It will be ironic, indeed, if the only action 
taken by the United States Government 
bearing upon the coal industry of this 
country is an action which would in- 
flict further serious injury. This Gov- 
ernment of ours should be exercising its 
full powers toward protecting the coal 
industry against the cutthroat competi- 
tion of residual fuel oil. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker, in the over- 
all picture. More than 30 million tons of 
coal production are being displaced an- 
nually by this imported residual fuel; 
and, instead of getting busy to put a 
halt to this menacing, unfair competi- 
tion, the administration is furiously bent 
on participating in a costly seaway proj- 
ect that will literally cause a deluge of 
this foreign product. 

When are we going to stop opening 
Pandora’s box and start planning and 
acting for the welfare of the Nation’s 
coal industry? 


Neighborly Torrington, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
recommend the appended article from 
the May issue of the Eagle Magazine to 
the membership of this great body in 
order to substantiate the importance of 
Torrington, Conn., and her role as a 
great American community. 

Torrington’s community spirit is dis- 
Played by the many active civic organi- 
zations she possesses and the devotion 
Torrington people have as God-fearing 
and loving people. 

The article follows: 

NeIGHBORLY ‘TORRINGTON—YouTH PrRoGRAM 
Typrrtes Crry’s PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 
(By John J. Callahan) 

Nestling in an emerald setting amid the 
Litchfield hills, famed for their beauty, is the 
city of Torrington, one of Conecticut’s most 
important manufacturing communities. 
Forty years ago the population of Torrington 
was under 3,000; today it is nearly 28,000. 

Torrington is steeped in tradition as the 
birthplace of John Brown, the abolitionist; 
the home of the Brass Industry of America; 
birthplace of the Reverend Samuel Mills, 
noted as the father of foreign missions; and 
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home of the first condensed milk plant in the 
world, established by Gail Borden. All are 
highlights in its history. However, Tor- 
rington does not live in the glory of yester- 
day. It is a progressive and modern city. 

There are 25 manufacturing plants em-<- 
ploying .approximately 9,000 people. The 
products are diversified and nationally 
known. The prosperity of Torrington’s in- 
dustry has been translated into real terms 
of prosperity for the city itself in an un- 
usually high percentage of home ownership, 
car ownership, and other standards of good 
living. 

Torrington takes great pride in the excel- 
lence of its youth movement, under the 
direction of Carl Bozenski, special activities 
director of the park and recreation depart- 
ment and father of the city’s famous Christ- 
mas Village. 

Elbow your way into Torrington’s Fus- 
senich Park on October 31 and you'll have 
the time of your life at just about the most 
exciting Haloween party you ever heard 
about. There is something new every min- 
ute in a breathlessly paced program featur- 
ing goblins, ghosts, witthes, gypsies, hoboes, 
clowns, bands, special entertainers, commu- 
nity singing, contests, games, a parade, a 
radio party, and, to top it all off, a teen-age 
dance. 

Of the 6,000 persons at the park last Hal- 
loween, about one-third were adults, many 
of whom were in costume. Take a look at 
the clowns, for example. You'll see them 
working in pairs all over the place, wearing 
the traditional circus makeup and going 
through ridiculous routines to the obvious 
delight of the kids. Know who they are? 
They are staid businessmen of the commu- 
nity, andi include Paul Cassin, owner of a 
chain of hardware :stores; Frank Ellis, sport- 
ing-goods dealer; Fred Short, head of a sign 
service; James Miller, professional photog- 
rapher; Alfred Eyre and Richard Kilbourne, 
of Torrington’s radio station. 

Halloween may belong to the kids in many 
communities but in Torrington it belongs to 
the whole community. This increasingly 
popular annual celebration explains in part 
why vandalism is the least of this city’s 
worries. 

Among the clowns in Fussenich Park on 
Halloween will be one in traditional cos- 
tume but with no paint on his face. That 
will be Carl Bozenski, in charge of special 
activities for the park and recreation com- 
mission. The community’s special-activities 
program has brought Carl international rec- 
ognition. 

Carl has his own ideas on vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency, but he feels these are 
police terms and have no place in the recre- 
ation worker’s lexicon. He will tell you that 
most vandalism can be traced to idle hands 
and minds. 

“I don’t want to be put in the position of 
telling other towns how to meet their young 
people problems,” says Bozenski, “but I think 
there’s a tendency in some communities to 
assume that because one communitywide 
party fails to check vandalism, the job is 
hopeless. To get anywhere with young peo- 
ple, you have to work with them around the 
clock month after month and year after 
year. You have to have a program and stay 
with it. Any community that is not willing 
to set up a live, full-time recreation depart- 
ment and give it adequate, even enthusiastic 
backing, is not seriously interested in check- 
ing vandalism.” 


Bonzenski has been honored by the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles’ merit award for his 
outstanding work with the youth of Torring- 
ton, 

This Connecticut city comes about as close 
to the true spirit of the holy day of Christ- 
mas as any place we know. Here the munici- 
pal authorities have a Christmas Village 
where children may have an intimate chat 
with Santa Claus, where they can see elfin 
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workmen shaping toys, where they can see 
the reindeer waiting for the big night. 

And, not forgetting the religious signifi- 
cance of the season, Torrington provides out- 
side the Christmas village building, a large 
stable where life-size characters retell the 
story of the manger. 

One of the most outstanding organizations 
in the city of Torrington is the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Aerie 974, instituted on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1905, with 98 charter members. The 
aerie has kept pace with the growth and de- 
velopment of the city until today it is the 
largest aerie numerically in the State, with 
a membership of 1,950 and a beautiful aerie 
home second to none in New England. 
Since its simple beginning 49 years ago, the 
aerie has paid $152,870 in benefits to mem- 
bers, proving that it is truly a benefit or- 
ganization and a power for good in the 
community. Its degree team is famed 
throughout New England. 

The aerie home, built in 1938, is situated 
1 short block on Main Street from City 
Hall and 2 blocks from the center of the 
city. The building is a lasting testimonial 
to the officers and members of yesterday who 
planned and built it. 

The aerie’s membership rolls contain the 
names of men who have distinguished them- 
selves in city and State politics, including 
the present mayor and former lieutenant 
governor of Connecticut, William Carroll; 
former mayor and head of the Connecticut 
Draft Board, Brig. Gen, Ernest Novey; and 
former mayor, William Patton. Three of 
its members have become State aerie presi- 
dents—John J. O’Connor, Cornelius J. Hayes, 
and the present State president, John Reich- 
enberg. All three have proved themselves 
great fraternalists. 

Visitors to Torrington Aerie Home will find 
& warm welcome from Secretary-Manager 
Maurice (Dick) Dillon, who is on duty every 
day and evening. 

Lakes, ponds, and streams in the vicinity 
of Torrington have been restocked under the 
direction of the State fish and game com- 
mission, and offer attractive opportunities to 
devotees of rod and reel. 

Torrington, among the hills of Litchfield 
County, is a wonderful blending of town and 
country, hill and valley, lake and stream, 
meadow and woodland. Nowhere will you 
find a friendlier city, a more warm-hearted 
people, or better opportunities for business 
or pleasure than you will find in this beaue 
tiful city among the Berkshire Hills—~ 
Torrington, Conn, 


Kaw River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the rule granting the privilege 
of extending remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ters from citizens living in the first dis- 
trict of Kansas. It will be seen that these 
people are greatly interested in the prob- 
lems arising out of the fact that the Kaw 
River Basin is peculiarly subject to dam- 
age both from deficiency and excess of 
rainfall. 

These letters are typical of many that 
I receive daily on the subject and show 
a willingness of the people most vitally 
concerned to cooperate in any reasonable 
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program to conserve moisture when de- 
ficient and prevent floods when excessive. 
Letters such as these, from good citizens 
who have at heart not only their own in- 
terests, but the welfare of the commu- 
nity, certainly make one proud to be 
their representative and at the same time 
make one realize his limitations and re- 
sponsibility. As a Member of Congress, 
I am most happy to hear from wide- 
awake, thoughtful constituents, and this 
goes for those who disagree with me as 
well as those who share my own views. 
The letters follow: 


Garrison, Kans., April 26, 1954. 
Representative Howarp S. MILLer, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN: I would have liked so 
much to have gone to Hiawatha while you 
were home and visited with you regarding 
the many disturbing problems facing our 
Nation, but due a lot to time spent in behalf 
of the campaign for proper water manage- 
ment, I am dreadfully behind with farm 
work. 

You have my thoughts and prayers as you 
deal with these many problems. I definitely 
feel that our position of leadership in inter- 
national affairs will be successful in direct 
proportion to the success we make of wit- 
nessing our Christianity and democracy in 
conducting the affairs of our own Nation. 

I feel that we should make every effort to 
reach through to the common people behind 
the Iron Curtain, and to show them that we 
know that they do not follow the thinking 
of their Communist rulers. I also fee] that 
we should insist that our allies make greater 
efforts to give hope and confidence in democ- 
racy to colonial peoples. The people of Asia 
and Africa must be made to see that democ- 
racy offers more future for them than com- 
munism. 

In regard to the probable hearing on House 
Document 642, I feel that the most important 
need is for someone to point out to the com- 
mittee that the City Commission of Topeka 
does not represent the thinking of the ma- 
jority of the citizens of Topeka. If you read 
the Vox Pop page of the State Journal, you 
will have noted how many anti-Tuttle Creek 
letters written by Topekans appear there. 
More, I really believe, than letters by pro- 
dam Topekans. Naturally the committee 
will be inclined to think that the city com- 
mission speaks the will of the city, but from 
all the contacts I have there I feel confident 
that it does not. Although I do not have 
the direct contacts with other Kaw Valley 
cities, what I have said for Topeka undoubt- 
edly holds true for them. 

The committee also needs to be made to 
realize that the people fighting 642 are for 
local protective measures that are not tied 
in with big dams. i 

If it were not for the incessant propaganda 
of the Army Engineers, I believe that the 
efforts made toward unity in asking for local 
protection on its own would have been 
successful. 

I surely was glad to read of your intro- 
ducing the bill relative to loans for water- 
shed work. I feel that such a law would be 
a great help; and hope that if it doesn’t go 
through this session you will be able to get 
it pushed through next session. 

Sincerely and best wishes, 
Pau JAMESON. 
MANHATTAN, Kans., April 24, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: The League of 
Women Voters in Manhattan, Kans., have 
been studying budgetary procedures in Con- 
gress. 
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One point I am especially interested in is 
giving the President an opportunity to veto 
any part of a bill or the item veto. 

I would also like to express my opposition 
to House Document 642. Local protection 
works which we need so badly should not be 
tied in with controversial dams as this will 
only delay the protection we need. 

Back of House Document 642 is the same 
group of industrialists who have been try- 
ing for years to get large storage reservoirs 
for industrial purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Ray H. PoLtom. 
MERIDEN, Kans., April 26, 1954. 
Congressman Howarp S. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are writing you regarding 
House bill 6788 and House Document No. 
642. 

I am in favor of House bill 6788 and would 
like to have you support it. Because I think 
we would have a better country and better 
farms. Also conserve on the water deficit. 
It is my belief that if we had House bill 
6788 passed we would have more water. Not 
just along the rivers and streams but every- 
where, also, it would save soil erosion. 

As for House Document No. 642, I am not 
in favor of this bill at all. Putting the large 
dams in is taking all of our best farms and 
letting our upland country wash away. My 
son and I each have a good farm in Delaware 
River Valley that is just as good as the Kan- 
sas River Valley land, that will be taken if 
the Perry Dam is put in and we think as 
much of our homes and land as anyone else. 
It is wrong to take people’s homes away 
from them. Every time a large dam is put 
in, the State is ruined that much. 

I understand that when the soil conser- 
vation is put in that the farmer pays 50 per- 
cent of it. When a big dam is built why 
not have a benefited district below and let 
them pay 50 percent of the cost also as they 
claim they are benefited and that their land 
is doubled in valuation. 

I am asking you to vote against the House 
Document No. 642, but to vote for House 
bill 6788. 

Sincerely, ° : 
Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN B. SELF. 


Calumet-Sag Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
following resolution which was adopted 
by the city council of the city of Chicago 
on April 7, 1954, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
in the present 83d Congress that would 
permit rebuilding of highway bridges, as 
well as railroad bridges, over the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel at Federal expense: 

“Whereas the Chicago City Council has 
repeatedly expressed itself in favor of the im- 
provement of the Calumet-Sag navigation 
project as provided in House Document No. 
677, 79th Congress, 2d session; and 

“Whereas the success of the proposed de- 
velopment of Lake Calumet as an industrial 
and commercial barge-ship-rail-truck har- 
bor to be undertaken by the Chicago Re- 
gional Port District Board in the near future, 
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to a great extent depends upon the improve. 
ment of the Calumet-Sag Channel; and 

“Whereas under the conditions of House 
Document No. 677 the Federal Government 
will assume the cost of the improvement anq 
rebuilding of the several railroad bridges over 
the channel, but specifically excludes Feq. 
eral responsibility for the rebuilding of the 
several highway bridges over the channel; 
and 

“Whereas, the Truman-Hobbs bill was 
amended in July 1952 by an amendment 
which provides that the Federal Govern. 
ment may, in the interest of navigation, 
assume the cost of modification or rebuild. 
ing of highway bridges as well as railroad 
bridges over navigable waterways: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation in the present 83d Congress as 
would modify the language regarding the 
bridge policy as expressed in House Docu. 
ment 677 aforemeytioned, so that the Federal 
responsibility for bridge construction may 
include highway bridges as well as railroad 
bridges; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
is hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Members of Congress rep. 
resenting the States of Illinois and Indiana,” 
SraTe or ILLINors, 

County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of that certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at 
regular meeting held Wednesday, the 7th 
day of April A. D. 1954. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 23d day of 
April A. D. 1954. 

Lupwic D. ScHretsrr, 
City Clerk. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and-each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not. be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele-  — 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof — 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). h 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Pilot Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article on pilot error, 
written by Mr. Ed Modes, editor of the 
Airline Pilot, and printed in the March 
issue of the Airline Pilot, official publi- 
cation of the Airline Pilots’ Association. 
Iask unanimous consent that this article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pr.ot ERROR AND THOSE UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 
(By Ed Modes) 

Pilots the world over are developing visibly 
strong concern that a tendency toward ap- 
plying too-broad connotations to the term 
“pilot error” may ultimately prove purpose- 
defeating. 

It is not a shallow attitude, born of per- 
sonal resentment as some may undoubtedly 
charge, but is based on sound and justifiable 
Teasons. 

To prevent misunderstanding or misin- 
terpretation, it is necessary to clarify exactly 
what this attitude is and what it is not. It 
is not one of attempting to skirt reality by 
maintaining there is no such thing as “pilot 
error.” It is one of concern that the term 
is too loosely used, often abused, and lacks 
restrictive definition. 


A NOTICEABLE TENDENCY 


There has been a noticeable recent tend- 
ency toward lumping under “pilot error” 
all those accidents in which the pilot com- 
mitted only the final act, perhaps, the only 
last-ditch recourse open to him, in a string 
of circumstances, whether or not they were 
circumstances of his own making. Perhaps, 
in their own minds, the investigators them- 
selves are aware that extenuating circum- 
stances existed. Unfortunately, however, 
findings of “pilot error” have a tendency to 
be taken with finality and at face value, 
Closing the books on an accident and dis- 
couraging further probings. Therein lies 
the great danger of such tendencies. 

“Pilot error” statistics would seem to bear 
these facts out. Even a cursory examination 
of them reveals two significant facts: (1) 
Few, if any of them, state or so define “pilot 
error” as to categorically declare that the 
pilot truly, and solely erred in a manner to 
absolutely preclude involvement of other fac- 
tors; (2) “pilot error” accident findings have 
seemed to increase in fairly accurate propor- 
tion to the rate at which the complexity, 
humber, and variety of aircraft, have in- 
creased and thus increasing the possibility 
of opening the way to “chain of circum- 
stances” accidents, 


A QUESTION, NOT AN ANSWER 


ALPA has long contended that a finding 
of “pilot” error poses a question more often 
than it answers one. The question, What 
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other shortcoming along the line caused the 
pilot to err, if he did? 

“If an accident is attributed to pilot error,” 
ALPA’s President Sayen recently pointed out, 
“the question to any sensible researcher is 
what caused the error. The pilots readily 
admit that there is occasionally an accident 
caused by pilot error. However, if we were 
to stop our research at that point, little 
would be accomplished in increasing air 
safety.” 

While the interests of air safety dictate 
candid acknowledgment of true pilot error, 
when and if it exists and can be conclusively 
and exclusively defined as such, probably the 
attitude of most of this country’s airline 
pilots can be summed up in Sayen’s state- 
ment before the Flight Safety Foundation’s 
Bermuda Safety Conference. 


THE REASON IS IMPORTANT 


“We hold that no pilot ever erred deliber- 
ately or in the interest of self-destruction. 
ALPA is interested in the reason behind the 
error and feels that any accident written off 
as “pilot error” has not been adequately in- 
vestigated. For example, did the error origi- 
nate in design error, fatigue limits, cockpit 
booby traps, inadequate training program, 
etc.?” 

The opinion of pilots of other countries on 
the subject of “pilot error” makes revealing 
and interesting reading. 

One pf the finest articles we've seen re- 
cently appeared in Indian Skyways. The 
highest compliment we can pay it is that we 
wish we had written it. Wedidn’t. But we 
have obtained permission to reprint it. This 
country is halfway around the world from 
India, but take the Indian Skyways article, 
change a few telltale words here and there, 
and see if you can tell to which country it 
refers—India or the United States? It cov- 
ers the “pilot error” subject pretty well, 
indicates its global nature. The article 
follows: 

“PILOT ERROR 


“Wrapped up in those two small words all 
too frequently heard in aviation is a mass 
of public error, official error, plus that most 
common of all errors, the human desire to 
take the easiest way out of any situation. 

“Quite apart from the grave injustice done 
to the profession of air piloting by those who 
fling the answer ‘pilot error’ as the solution 
to almost every air accident that occurs to an 
airplane, these careless thinkers are doing 
serious damage to the progress of aviation 
and gre in fact, consolidating the position 
so that more and still more air accidents will 
occur. They make no effort to discover the 
basic causes or the fundamental weak spots 
that lead up to the final action carried out 
by the pilot, which in many cases, is prob- 
ably a last desperate effort to escape from 


‘a situation which is none of his own making. 


Knowing no other answer the investigators 
fling the two small words ‘pilot error,’ as 
the most expansive blanket they know, that 
will cover up their own ignorance and any 
possible errors of others that might have 
had something to do with the accident, when 
if disclosed, would result in a lot of dirty 
linen being washed in public. 
“INTENTIONS VS, PRACTICALITY 


“It is not suggested that those who inves- 
tigate air accidents do not start out with 
the firm intention of finding out the true 
cause so that action may be taken to elim- 
inate the danger and make flying safer. But 


like many good intentions, practical circum 
stances make implementation impossible, 
In the case of air accidents the lack of prac- 
tical and certain knowledge on the part of 
the investigators is frequently the cause of 
reaching no clearly explained verdict. Rather 
than leave the inveetigation unanswered the 
investigators take refuge in the two little 
words ‘pilot error.’ 

“Almost without exception, In all cases 
of serious air accidents the pilot is not avail- 
able to give evidence, neither are there any 
alive who took part in the accident, at least 
at its point of occurrence. There may be 
important participants who were a long way 
from the scene of the crash. Designers, thou- 
sands of miles away may be the starting 
point, or careless workmen who have left 
their job improperly done, a thoughtless 
aerodrome hand who has allowed dirt or 
water to get into the fuel system, an ignor- 
ant or inefficient aerodrome officer or me- 
teorological official, the clerk in the traffic 
office, who has slipped up with figures and 
has overloaded, or the operations manager 
who has taken too great a risk in search of 
profits; any or all of these may have played 
a part, perhaps a major part, in putting 
the pilot in charge of the aircraft in’ the 
spot from which he was unable to escape, 


“A HUMAN INCLINATION 


“Yet, the investigation discloses none of 
these dim but vital facts, or if they are dis- 
cerned by the investigators, those directly 
concerned are naturally going to bring every 
conceivable argument to prove that they had 
carried out their part with perfection and 
they could not possibly have been wrong. 
Few vrrould have the courage to go into a 
witness box and admit to an error that had 
resulted in an air accident that had caused 
the death of 40 or eve 2 people. Besides, to 
be fair, would such an individual be quite 
sure that his error was in fact the real rea- 
son why the pilot crashed? The element of 
doubt in all matters connected with air acci- 
dents is so considerable it is almost impos- 
sible, or seems to be, to decide with any cer- 
tainty why an air accident actually occurred, 
so we human beings fall back on the one 
unanswerable answer ‘pilot error.’ 


“Taking basic causes of air accidents, in- 
vestigators normally confine themselves to 
the aircraft, the aero-engines, the instru- 
ments and flying aids, weather and flight 
conditions, the circumstances of the flight 
itself and the immediate handling by the 
aircrew concerned. Is this enough? If in 
point of fact, the answer is to be ‘pilot error’ 
the investigation should go right back to 
the first day the unfortunate pilot makes 
his first flight, from which it is presumed 
sprung his desire to take up flying and 
become a pilot. Since then what has he been 
doing? Has he been trained for the duties 
of a pilot up to the standard of flying con- 
sidered necessary for the flight which ended 
in disaster? 


“SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


“This brings up the question, Are the 
standards of piloting for such flights high 
enough or are they inadequate? In fact, 
one is drawn to the conclusion that there 
are so many possible outside causes of an 
air accident that it is difficult to accept the 
conclusion that ‘pilot error’ is the correct 
answer. One would rather think that it is 
the least likely, and more logical, yet in the 
majority of air accident investigations the 
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answer comes out ‘pilot error.’- In other 
words the investigators not knowing for cer- 
tain what the answer is, give a conclusion 
that is unanswerable. 

“There is no desire to pin the blame any- 
where other than in the correct place, and 
this must be the main objective of any air 
accident investigation. It is, but the fact 
remains, investigators the world over seem 
to reach dead ends, their investigations are 
far from conclusive. There are too many 
‘ifs’—much too much has to be assumed or 
even guessed at. The verdict ‘pilot error’ 
closes the book, that ends it; people prefer 
to leave such answers alone; who would 
refute it? Possibly a near relative, but then 
the loss has caused such grief would not the 
near relative prefer to retire into the back- 
ground secure in his or her knowledge or 
belief, that it was not ‘pilot error.” Why 
probe into a painful wound? 


“SLAMMING DOOR ON SAFETY 


“No pilot takes a decision or performs an 
act knowing that it is likely to lead to an 
air accident. In difficult conditions of flight 
the captain has to decide he can only do 
so within the scope of his personal knowledge 
and experience. If circumstances outside 
his control have landed him in a position 
which is beyond his experience, knowlcdge, 
or ability, it is those circumstances which 
are the direct and primary cause of the 
resultant accident and those who produced 
them also contributed to the accident. Not 
the action of Captain X. Yet, it is almost 
certgin that the answer will be set down 
in history, pilot error. Never mind the in- 
justice. This kind of escape from factual 
explanation is laying the foundation for an- 
other and another air accident of exactly 
the same kind. Even worse, it is closing 
the door to the discovery of safe flying. 

“These are matters for the closest inves- 
tigation and although the air pilots’ asso- 
ciations all over the world do investigate 
these things, it seems all their efforts to 
date have not been able to eliminate that 
answer, pilot error—as it should be elim- 
inated from the majority of verdicts or at 
least such verdicts should be qualified with 
the reasons why Captain Z made such an 
error.” 

COULD TWO MAKE SAME MISTAKE? 

The same sentiments are echoed by the 
Australian airline pilots. An article in their 
publication, the Australian Airline Pilot, 
says: 

“No amount of training and preparation 
has, to date, entirely eliminated pilot error 
from fiying, although happily a great deal 
has been achieved in that direction. It is 
almost invariably an individual thing pecu- 
liar to one pilot and one set of circumstances. 
Thus, when an error of judgment is found 
to be the cause of an accident to a civil 
airline as was recently the case in the Bel- 
fast tragedy, one wonders what were the 
thoughts and actions of the second pilot. 
We submit that it is most unlikely that 
he would have made the same error at the 
same time had he been in control of the 
aircraft. 

“With these thoughts in mind we are led 
to suppose that the copilot concerned in an 
unavoidable accident must normally be oth- 
erwise engaged. If this were not so, and he, 
too, was looking out, he would certainly 
voice his opinions to the pilot. A captain's 
complete command presumably does not pre- 
clude action on the part of his first officer 
in an instance of extreme emergency. 

“If we are correct in our thinking, acci- 
dents resulting from simple misjudgments 
should, in the presence of two experienced 
pilots, with dual controls, be completely 
avoidable. If the copilot is normally busy 
with other duties during takeoff or approach 
and landing, then perhaps on night or bad- 
weather flights he ought to be relieved of 
them in order that a second mind might be 
concentrated upon the job at hand.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it bears restating that the 
prime function of air accident investigations 
is unearthing the true causes and reasons 
behind the accidents. That function cannot 
be fulfilled by blanket dead-end pilot-error 
reports. 

Opinion is expanding—some of it signifi- 
cantly enough outside the pilot ranks—that 
accident investigation efficiency would be 
stepped up if there were sharper differentia- 
tion between actual pilot-error and chain- 
of-circumstances cases. Then the way would 
be paved, in most instances, to more clearly 
answer the single most important question 
of accident investigation: What was the real 
and actual source originating the forces that 
ended in the accident? Pilot error, itself, 
cannot answer that question. It goes beyond 
that. How far beyond is what we should be 
concentrating on ascertaining. 


A Writer Looxs at Pitot Error 


(Eprror’s NoreE.—The following item, which 
provides an excellent example of the insidi- 
ous way in which a tag of pilot error can 
creep into an accident, is reprinted from the 
August 4, 1953 aviation column of Bob Sibley 
in the Boston Traveler.) 


The Civil Aeronautics Board finally has 
gotten around to make a finding which says, 
in effect, that the pilot wasn’t to blame for 
@ Northeast Airlines crash landing at La- 
Guardia on February 6, 1953. 

The cause, the CAB now agrees, is about 
what the Boston Traveler said it was way 
back in February—the right propeller blades 
started to reverse, malfunctioning. 

This swung the airplane around to the 
right and dumped it in just before a normal 
landing would have been made. , 

The CAB still doesn’t know what caused 
the blades to head for the reverse pitch posi- 
tion. But the report notes that wiring for 
this type of propeller has been changed to 
isolate the circuit from other wires. 

There was one fortunate circumstance in 
connection with this crackup: The injuries 
were minor. 

There were two unfortunate angles, how- 
ever: 

1. That there was an accident. 

2. That the CAB cquidn’t have come up 
with this mechanical malfunction explana- 
tion a long time ago. Meanwhile, a mis- 
taken impression had been spread around 
that the pilot had made an unskillful 
landing. 


Manifesto to the Bulgarian People in 
Honor of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Tirnovo Constitution 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the distinct honor of being pre- 
sented by the Union of Bulgarian Jur- 
ists with a copy of their manifesto to 
the Bulgarian people in honor of the 
75th anniversary of the Tirnovo Consti- 
tution. * 

As we know, Bulgaria has been sub- 
jected to Communist domination; but, as 
is true among all freedom-loving people, 
the Communist rule is resented, and is 
tolerated only because for the moment 
the people are powerless to overthrow 
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it. The spirit of freedom remains aliye 
in the hearts of these people, and their 
compatriots who are outside the Iron 
Curtain do what they can to offer hope 
and encouragement. 

The Union of Bulgarian Jurists yes. 
terday presented to the Library of Con. 
gress a first edition copy of the Tirnoyo 
Constitution, and recorded a message 
for broadcast over Radio Free Europe to 
the people in Bulgaria. 

These jurists honored me by present- 
ing me with a copy of their manifesto 
to the Bulgarian people. Among those 
participating in the presentation were: 
Mr. Ivan Stancioff, of Frederick County, 
Md.; Mr. Nikolai Balabanov, secretary 
of the Union of Bulgarian Jurists, and 
former Bulglarian diplomat; Stefan 
Gruev, a leader in the Union of Free Bul- 
garians in Paris; Dimiter Matzankeff, 
former member of the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment, and Miliu Miless, former member 
of the Bulgarian diplomatic corps, last 
stationed in Switzerland. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the very inspiring message to 
the people of Bulgaria, which will be 
broadcast over Radio Free Europe, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon», 
in connection with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

MANIFESTO TO THE BULGARJAN PEOPLE 


UNION OF THE BULGARIAN JURISTS, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear CoMPATRIOTs: Today, 75 years ago, on 
April 28, 1879, representatives of the Bul- 
garian people, convened as a constituent 
assembly in Veliko-Tirnovo, laid the foun- 
dations of the new Bulgarian state by adopt- 
ing and putting into effect its organic law— 
the constitution. 

In the stormy history of our people, filled 
with struggles, victories, and defeats, the 
creation of the Tirnovo Constitution is the 
most precious achievement and one of which 
every Bulgarian is proud. No victory on the 
battlefield, no diplomatic success, can be 
compared with this historic event. Through 
this act the Bulgarian people took their 
place in the family of the civilized world, 
giving expression to their progressive spirit, 
their love of freedom and democracy, and 
their thirst for independence. 

Now, commemorating the 75th anniver- 
sary of the Tirnovo Constitution, the sons 
and grandsons of its creators, have the 
sacred duty to pay tribute to the memory 
of these farsighted patriots and national 
heroes. 

Dear Bulgarians: Today you suffer from 
the misrule and cruelties of a tyrannical 
regime, imposed from outside, supported by 
foreign arms and the sham Dimitrov Con- 
stitution inflicted by force on our unfor: 
tunate fatherland, This regime is a piti- 
ful copy of the notorious Stalin Constitu- 
tion, under which disguise the present im- 

in Bulgaria dispose with impunity 
of the lives, labor, and property of the citi- 
zens, even after they have robbed them of 
the most elementary freedoms which every 
human being has the right to enjoy. 

Contrary to this so-called constitution, 
the Tirnovo Constitution is a distinctly Bul- 
garian creation, a result of the national Bul- 
garian spirit. Its makers framed the Tir- 
novo Constitution in the ancient Bulgarian 
capital, on the indestructible foundation of 
four basic constitutional principles: Free- 
dom, equality before the law, self-govern- 
ment, and the inviolability of person. 

By these four principles, the Tirnovo con- 
stitution reflects the freedom-loving spirit of 
the Bulgarian, his aspiration for independ- 
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stitution secures for the people the right to 
elect their representatives in the National 
Assembly and their local self-governing 
podies. That is why every time the Tirnovo 
constitution has been violated the Bulgarian 
people have risen to defend its sanctity. 

Those who have desecrated the Tirnovo 
constitution, and who have stealthily by- 
passed it, know very. well that today it still 
lives. 

The Tirnovo constitution continues to live, 
because it has never been lawfully revoked. 
No fundamental law may be amended, sup- 
plemented, or abolished unless changed in 
accordance with the pertinent provisions of 
the constitution itself. Today it still con- 
tinues to live in the eternal, unquenchable 
yearning of the Bulgarian people for the 
rights and freedom secured by the Tirnovo 
constitution. 

Celebrating the birth of the first and only 
fawfully existing Constitution to 
date, we, members of the Union of Bulgariat 
Jurists, have no thought of deciding in ad- 
vance the question of amendments to the 
Tirnovo constitution that may be required 
after the liberation of Bulgaria. We realize 
that this is beyond the Mmits of our com- 
petence. Only the Bulgarian people have the 
right—and it is an inalienable right—to de- 
cide this question, according to the provi- 
sions of the constitution—and that only after 
they have been given back freedom to ex- 
press their will. Until them, however, the 
Tirnovo constitution remains Bulgaria's 
Magna Carta, and we consider it our impera- 
tive duty to defend it as jurists and Bul- 
garian citizens against any encroachments. 
We pledge to continue to fight in order to 
secure the right of the Bulgarian people, 
guaranteed oy the constitution, freely to ex- 
press themselves as to tine future develop- 
ment of this constitution. 

Today every Bulgarian citizen is obliged 
reverently to recall the Tirnovo constitution 
and with a feeling of national pride and 
gratitude to relive those times, when, in 
Veliko-Tirnovo, a handful of Bulgarian pa- 
triots and fighters, who fought for freedom 
and human rights, teed to every man 
on Bulgarian soil (without discrimination as 
to origin, nationality, social status, 
or political concepts) the right to live, work, 
and pursue his happiness in a free and inde- 
pendent Bulgaria. 

Aprit 28, 1954. 


Letter of Protest From Veteran Alleging 
Mistreatment in Connection With Hos- 
pitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


[ OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most mov- 
ing and eloquent letter addressed to the 
American Medical Association by a war 
veteran who has been subjected to what 
was obviously a most embarrassing, hu- 
miliating, and thoroughly unfair and ob- 
noxious inquisition simply because he 
went to a VA hospital, at the suggestion 
of his family doctor, to have his life 
saved after 2 heart-rending years of ex- 
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pensive, personally paid, but fruitless at- 
tempts to find a cure elsewhere. 

This letter, which appears in the April 
1954 issue of the Montana Legionnaire, 
was sent me by Mr. W. H. Tilley, of Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

I thank him for it. I sincerely hope it 
will be read, not only by every Member of 
the Congress but by everyone interested 
in the rights and welfare of veterans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ver THanks AMA ror Cavsinc UNsusTIFIeD 
INVESTIGATION OF PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
Stratus 


(Eprror’s Note.—We feel that no comment 
is needed on the following letter, save to say 
that it was written to the American Medical 
Association by a veteran who is being in- 
vestigated to see if he could have paid for 
hospitalization he received from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration.) 


Janvary 19, 1954, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Attention: Secretary-manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: I like to give credit where 
credit is due. Accordingly, please accept my 
thanks, in the spirit intended, for your part 
in causing me to be singled out for investiga- 
tion by an agency of the Federal Government 
under sponsorship of a congressional com- 
mittee. I am informed by the investigator 
that the fires under this committee are kin- 
dled by your association. 

Be it distinctly understood that references 
to “you” in this letter are directed to the as- 
sociation, through its managing officials, and 
not to any one person, particularly not to 
those in your »rofession with whom I have 
dealt since Desember 1950. . 

I am tavestigated by processes and meth- 
ods, the details of which must bring some- 
one in your association much satisfaction. 

A representative of the Office of Investiga- 
tion, of the General Accounting Office, under 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
has visited me at my place of employment. 
Because of this latter fact, he had to intro- 
duce himself to the head of the organization, 
present appropriate credentials, and secure 
permission to interview and question me, at 
Government expense and on Government 
time, and secure permission to audit my rec- 
ords of earnings, leave, and make such other 
checks which he desired. I was also told 
to be careful to tell only the truth, because 
my income-tax returns would also be 
checked. My home was also visited, and 
scrutinized carefully—presumably for evi- 
dence of extravagance or obvious wealth. 
Have you ever had this happen to you? It’s 
such a nice comfortable feeling. 


FINANCIAL DATA 


I have been required to give detailed 
statements regarding my earnings during the 
past several years, to date; tell of all other 
income from other sources; tell the value 
of my home on today’s market; the make, 
model and value of my car on today’s mar- 
ket; whether or not I own an electric refrig- 
erator, washing machine, television, clothes 
dryer, etc.; what is the value of my furniture 
on today’s market and how much taxes I 
pay on it; what are my other assets, if any, 
and what they are worth on today’s market; 
where my checking account it, how much I 
had in it on certain dates; have I a savings 
account, can I confirm whether or not I did, 
and if the answer is yes, how much was in 
it; what investments have I in stocks, bonds 
and others, if any; given written authoriza- 
tion to visit my bank and review my accounts 
over the years; how much I owed on my 
home on various dates, and what are my 
monthly payments; what other notes do I 
owe, and what are my payments; what other 
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Dilis did and do I owe; and on and on and on 
into the depths of my life, my soul, and my 
income tax filings. 

Be it further distinctly understood, this 
no reflection on the investigator. As such, 
he, or some other investigator, would appar- 
ently have had to obtain all of this intimate 
detail for the sponsoring committee, I am 
informed, to serve your purposes. 

I am already under embarrassment before 
my friends and associates because it is al- 
leged (and frankly, I do believe it) that cer- 
tain Federal employees in Washington have 
avoided Federal income taxes—this has re- 
ceived wide notice around the Nation. As- 
suredly, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has countless easily enforced legal means of 
collecting overdue taxes. Apparently no 
other group of citizens of the Nation is in- 
volved, all being simon pure, because none 
other is mentioned in this article. So, as a 
Federal employee, I am first under a general 
stigma. Now, before my friends and asso- 
ciates I am under a specific stigma, because 
I am under special investigation. 


VA SAVED LIFE 


Perhaps you ask why all of this? The 
answer is simple. I am a veteran of World 
War II, and have had my life saved in a 
veterans hospital, after several outside medi- 
cal authorities had failed to accomplish a 
simple diagnosis over a period of nearly 2 
years of trying, and had given up. One of 
these learned gentlemen called the veterans 
hospital, in fact, and made arrangements for 
me to be admitted. Apparently, instead of 
going to the veterans hospital, I should have 
waited another 60 days and died, as as- 
suredly I would have. 

All of this started, gentlemen, because my 
friends and neighbors selected me to repre- 
serit them in the Armed Forces, while they 
got their deferments, and went to wok on 
varms and in defense industries. I hid no 
objection of going. At least, unlike those 
obtaining deferments, I shall never need to 
wonder who went in my place and whether 
or not he lost his life. 

Here, gentlemen, is a most interesting 
phase of this whole business. It never oc- 
curred to anyone to investigate my financial 
status, to see if I could afford to serve in the 
Armed Forces. No one asked if I had a home, 
how much I owed on it, what my payments 
were, did I have a checking account, its bal- 
ance, a savings account, its balance, or a deep 
freeze, or what I owed and how I planned to 
pay my obligations. No one interviewed my 
employer, checked my pay records, examined 
my income-tax filings, visited my bank and 
looked over my accounts, asked for confirma- 
tion of balances, checked the payments on 
my property, inquired as to the sales value 
of my home, my furniture, my car, my bi- 
cycle, or my kiddie car. 

UNCLAIMED EXEMPTION 

No, not one of these checks was made. I 
did have a home, a new home in fact, and a 
small quantity of furniture, a new car, a new 
job, new mortgage, new bills, and all the 
usual encumberances, including a new 
daughter. The latter, be it distinctly under- 
stood, was not a draft exemption; she was 
the normal result of a happy planned mar- 
riage and I took pleasure in refusing the 
draft board, in writing, to claim her a cause 
for exemption or deferment. 

My wife’s health at that time (as now) 
prevented her from putting the baby in a 
day nursery and going to work in order to 
maintain the home. So, as a matter of 
necessity, the home was sold on forced sale, 
the furniture and the car likewise, the job 
was given up, and my family went to live 
with relatives. 

Are you interested in all of this? Are you 
interested in what all of this cost me then, 
and whether or not I could afford it? Are 
you interested in what it cost all the millions 
of others? Your interest in my hospitaliza- 
tion indicates no. 
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Are you interested in the fact that while 
in the service I spent several week in the 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital (under the care 
of doctors of wonderful ability) with para- 
lyzed face, fractured rib, and pneumonia, 
resulting from mistakes or indifferences of 
some of your profession with questionable 
ability? 

PRIVATE CONSULTATIONS 

Skipping a multitude of intervening inci- 
dents, important to me, immaterial to you, 
are you interested in the fact that I took ex- 
aminations and tests for approximately 2 
years before going into the veterans hospital, 
all given by reputable practicing members 
of your profession, thereby giving them first 
chance at my business and that not one of 
them could diagnose my trouble. One even 
went so far as to tell my wife that my only 
trouble was that I was neurotic and she 
was an overanxious wife. Her answer to 
this was, “perhaps, but it’s the first time it 
ever made him sick”. 

Are you interested in what all of this cost 
me, and the fact that I paid cash on the 
barrelhead for everything, and never once 
questioned whether or not the ailment was 
service connected? 

Are you interested in the fact that I went 
to the veterans hospital in desperation, that 
arrangements to enter were made by our 
then family physician, and that I went 
there as a last act because I learned they 
rated as good or better than Mayo’s or Johns 
Hopkins, and that I would have gone to 
either of these only by again selling or 
mortgaging to the hilt everything I owned? 

Are you interested in the fact that at the 
veterans hospital I was given immediate 
and competent examinations, and (this you 
may accept or reject, at your pleasure, it’s 
a fact) the admission doctor diagnosed my 
trouble correctly in less than 5 minutes? 
Are you interested in the fact that I was 
confined immediately to bed, and that I was 
told I must live in it for 4 to 6 weeks before 
a badly needed operation could be per- 
formed? 
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RESPIRATORY FAILURE 


Are you interested in the fact that it took 
64 days of application of the most compe- 
tent medical skill before I was ready for 
operation? Are you interested in the fact 
that even then, though the operation was 
performed by men of the highest caliber, I 
suffered respiratory failure (dead to the com- 
mon people), but was saved by the skill 
of those in whose hand I had trusted my life, 
and required a second operation? 

Are you interested in the fact that had 
your profession outside the veterans hospital 
diagnosed my condition properly when I first 
went to them, I would never have set foot 
inside the veterans hospital in the first 
place, and so placed myself in line for your 
charming investigation processes? 

Are you interested in the fact that all of 
the doctors I have consulted with in this 
matter, state that they do not know the cause 
of what was wrong, and therefore could not 
say with authority that it was or was not 
caused by incidents occasioned by military 
service? 

No, I must presume you are not interested 
in these facts. Is your interest in the fact 
that many men who served in the Armed 
Forces at terrific financial loss (with count- 
less thousands losing either their lives or 
their future health and parts of their bodies) 
many spend time in a veterans’ hospital at 
a loss of a few hundred dollars in fees 
to some private physician or hospital? 

Have you one single man in your entire 
profession who can state, with absolute 
knowledge and authority, in every case, 
whether or not an ailment is service con- 
nected or is caused specifically by something 
else? You know there is not. Please, gen- 
tlemen, exactly what is your interest? 
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LOSS OF FEES? 


Can tt be that you are indignant at the 
loss of these few fees? Has this seriously 
hurt the pocketbooks of some of your mem- 
bership? Sincerely I hope it has not. Could 
you afford to stand an inquisition such as 
I am now subjected to, to prove you have 
sustained a loss, the same as this inquisition 
is attempting to prove whether or not I 
am able to make up a loss to the medical 
profession—a loss which is yet unproved. 
Gentlemen, I cheated the undertaker—defi- 
nitely not you. All doctors of my acquaint- 
ance now have as much or more business 
than they can reasonably handle, and non- 
veteran hospitals are crowded to the rafters, 
without seeking to blackjack the relatively 
few veterans who may, by manipulated sta- 
tistics, be proven able to pay, but who have, 
in fact, paid all they could to those in 
private practice (as I have) before they 
resorted to the veterans’ hospital. I wonder 
how many doctors, as individuals and with- 
out any pressure from organized lobbies, 
would approve the action now being taken 
against other veterans who have used the 
veterans’ hospitals? 

The answer may be that you are against 
socialized medicine, and its claimed evils. 
While its claimed evils are not yet proven, 
I, too, am bitterly against it probably more 
so than you are. 


OTHER POSSIBLE TARGETS 


If your interest is in economy in Federal 
expenditures, then why do you select this 
particular target? Why did you not pick on 
such juicy plums as foreign aid, subsidies 
to business, parities to farmers, or even edu- 
cational aid to returning veterans? Under 
the latter, countless thousands of students 
(more than will ever do a doctor or a hos- 
pital out of a fee by going to veterans’ hos- 
pital) received years of free schooling (in- 
cluding tuition, books, subsistence, and so 
on). Why not investigate schools and col- 
leges, some of which sprang up overnight, 
some of which taught horseback riding, some 
of which taught such things as determining 
the sex of a chicken while yet in the egg, 
to see if they cannot be accused of nibbling 
at the public teat? Why not investigate all 
of the business houses (large and small) 
throughout the United States, which forced 
returning veterans to accept jobs only on an 
on-the-job-training basis, so that they could 
get Uncle to pay part of their salaries—and 
find out how many of these veterans were 
already more than well qualified for the jobs 
for which private business collected great 
subsidies. These are among the great swin- 
dies of all time, gentlemen—aren’t you in- 
terested in them also? 


Why do you not have those in the medical 
profession today, who received all or part of 
their schooling and subsequent training un- 
der the GI bill of rights and other free 
sources (paid by Uncle), investigated to see 
if they really needed this training, and 
whether they could have afforded to attend 
& private medical college? They, gentle- 
men, are no different from me, and don’t you 
think they should be exposed? At least one 
of those doctors to whom I went for many 
examinations before going to the veterans’ 
hospital was one who received such training. 

UNFAIR INVESTIGATION 


I submit to anyone that the investigation 
to which I am being subjected is narrow, 
biased, unfair, and completely prejudiced. I 
have nothing to hide, and have cooperated 
completely with an investigator in his soul- 
searching analysis of me, my family, and our 
private lives. I have gone so far as to suggest 
processes whereby he could check my finan- 
cial status, processes of which even he was 
not aware. 

This investigation is being performed, I 
understand, as an act apparently designed 
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to prove something for the direct financia) 
benefit of the AMA, and at what cost to the 
AMA? Is the AMA paying the bill for any 
of this investigation? You apparently com- 
plain of veterans improperly being in vet. 
erans’ hospitals who should be in other hos. 
pitals. This complaint is made apparently 
to the Congress of the United States. There 
apparently is not sufficient proof of your 
complaint, or the Comptroller General’s men 
would not now be out gathering proof for 
your benefit. Apparently you have great 
power and influence with the Congress to 
cause the Comptroller General to do this, 
and the Comptroller General is investigat- 
ing to confirm the accuracy of this complaint 
(or is it a charge) at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Most assuredly, gentlemen, this 
cost is terrific. Couldn’t you afford to pay 
it yourselves? 

Prankly, I am quite shocked at the action 
you have in force, gentlemen. For individ- 
uals who have made such truly wonderful 
progress in medicine and its related fields, 
you are quite a disappointment. 

Please ponder in all seriousness the sev. 
eral questions I have asked in this letter, 
and consider carefully if someone in the 
AMA isn't swallowing a camel and straining 
at a gnat. Then, please tell me whether or 
not, if I return to the veterans’ hospital for 
further checkup, and treatment if need be, 
you will send out another investigator to 
interview my friends. 

With my very best wishes for your intel- 
lectual awakening. 


America Is Great Because Amercia Is 
Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the grand commandery of Knights 
Templar of Texas recently conducted a 
contest among high-school students of 
my State for the best eassay on the sub- 
ject What Makes America Great? 

The Honorable J. Lee Zumwalt, of 
Dallas, has announced that the winner 
of the $1,000 prize offered in this contest 
is Miss Cora Jo Bruce, high-school stu- 
dent of Plainview, Tex. 

In her essay, Cora Jo has caught s0 
well the essence of the greatness of 
America that her observations deserve 
to be widely circulated among the peo- 
ple. I ask unanimous consent that this 
prize-winning essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

A part of the greatness of America can be 
found in the factories and farms that have 
made the American economy the strongest in 
the world and have given her a standard of 
living unequaled by that of any other na- 
tion. The hum of machinery sounds 
through the day, and the glow from thou- 
sands of furnaces lights the night in order 
to supply the demand for goods. 

Within America’s boundaries there are 
wide prairies with fields of grain, pastures 
dotted with well-fed cattle, irrigated valleys. 
and orchards standing on terraced hillsides. 
Where tractors turn up rich, fertile soil or 
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dams loose their water on arid deserts, huge 
crops spring up. At harvest time bales of 
cotton stand on loading platforms, granaries 
are filled to capacity, and everywhere farmers 
ship: their produce to city markets. But, 
many nations have large industries and 
pountiful harvests, so it is not this alone 
that makes America great. 

America offers her citizens the benefits of 
a free education. The public school system 
teaches each generation the importance of 
good government, thus enabling them to take 
their place. in the responsible positions of 
society. They are made to understand the 
value of a human being and the strength of 
high ideals. But, all great civilizations have 
had some form of educational facilities; 
therefore, this alone does not make America 

reat. 

’ America is an amalgamation of people 
from all regions of the globe. The adventur- 
ous people who forged a nation from a wil- 
derness, the courageous people who some- 
times died for freedom, yet counted it worth 
the cost of their lives, the working people 
who never gave up until they reached their 
goal, laid the foundation for this democracy. 
America is a land of many races and creeds, 
but only one nationality—Americans. Here 
then, is a glimpse of the true greatness of 
America, for the people are the Government. 
Moreover, this Government is as strong as the 
people make it and as corrupt as they let it 
become. What plan of kings or tyrants 
would have made this Nation what it is or 
given to any people the opportunities which 
our Federal Government has given us? In 
what other country could a man follow the 
dictates of his conscience or his religious 
beliefs without fear of persecution? 

The two most important things in the fu- 
ture destiny of this country are a book and 
a piece of paper. Two buildings stand before 
all others as symbols of reverence, dignity, 
and strength; and two songs come first to the 
hearts and voices of a musical people. The 
Bible and the Constitution—a church and 
the Capitol. building—a hymn and an an- 
them, these are symbolic, but how else can 
you describe a nation if not with signs and 
pictures? How can you tell of the faith and 
trust of a people in a God they cannot see 
but know exists, without using symbols? 


You may work in America’s factories, sail 
her rivers, till her farms, attend her schools, 
and live among her citizens; yet, not until 
you observe these people in the church of 
your choice, proclaiming their beliefs, will 
you understand the greatness of America. 
When you see this, you will know that Amer- 
ica is great because America is good; and if 
America ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great. f 


The 1953-54 Recession: The Paradox of 
Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing these days when we are groping for 
answers to the problems of unemploy- 
Ment and a sensible long-range farm 
Policy, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to a challenging paper prepared 
by a most thoughtful man, E. G. Shinner, 
chairman of the Shinner Foundation, 
Chicago, Il. Mr. Shinner is a remark- 
able citizen who is doing much good. He 
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established and fs chairman of the Shin- 
ner Foundation. He enabled his 190 em- 


ployees of the E. G. Shinner Co., of Chi- . 


cago, to become the owners of his lucra- 
tive business through an employees’ 
dividend system. 


Mr. Shinner’s ideas deserve much con- 
sideration. 


I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue 1953-54 Recession: THE Parapox or 

: EFFICIENCY 
(By E. G. Shinner, chairman, the Shinner 
Foundation) 


There are several schools of thought on 
the subject of why we have business reces- 
sions, how they can be avoided, reduced in 
severity, or corrected, once they have gained 
material headway. The theory which per- 
haps has the greatest number of advocates 
or adherents, especially among people of the 
opinionmaking and policymaking group, can 
be broadly described in three short para- 
graphs: 

1. That all which is needed to assure na- 
tional prosperity is a greater productive 
capacity, a constantly increased productiv- 
ity per man-hour, greater efficiency, and lower 
prices over the counter; this, it is held, will 
create a bigger pie and that all will be able 
to share in it; 

2. That the basic remedial measures for 
the control or correction of recessions or de- 
pressions on the part of Federal or local gov- 


ernments are to step up spending for public * 


improvements from time to time as the 
economy shows evidence of slackening, and to 
reduce such spending as the economy re- 
gains its vigor and full momentum; the re- 
luctant acceptance of the old-age security in- 
surance (OASI), unemployment insurance, 
and the very recent recognition of the value 
of low-interest rates as a stimulating factor; 

3. That the Nation is capable of consuming 
in peacetime, all of the goods and products 
which can be produced with full employment. 

To question the wisdom or the truth of 
these theories is regarded by the adherents 
of this philosophy as the equivalent of losing 
faith in the American private enterprise sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, this dogma pervades 
large segments of the opinion and policy- 
making groups of the Nation. It is taught in 
virtually every college in the country and 
bears the full indorsement of such import- 
ant organizations as the NAM, the CED, and 
the CEA. To say that this theory is 
thoroughly entrenched—dug in—is but to 
state the facts. 

Millions of citizens—businessmen, farmers, 
laborers, whitecoliar workers, professional 
men, etc., are keenly aware of the fact that 
this whole theory simply flies in the face of 
the facts and that to blindly pursue it is 
simply to promote depressions. Unhappily, 
they are unorganized and, hence, are power- 
less to combat the continuous flow of propa- 

which stems from look- 


clency—and efficiency alone, forgetting en- 

tirely that the going had often been rough 
and in several instances, even desperate. 

Notwithstanding the formidable opposi- 

tion to any exceptions to this theory, I am 

convinced that there is overwhelming evi- 

the effect that the major part of 

economic philosophy is both unrealistic 

It is freely admitted that 

of greater and greater effici- 

us well for many years but 

it has become gradually outmoded as we 
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have passed from an economy of scarcity to 
an economy of abundance. 

The current business recession is, in my 
Judgment, simply the natural fruition of 
the aforementioned unrealistic economic 
Philosophy; that we are producing many 
products with but a fraction of the effort 
required a generation ago, should neither 
be overlooked nor can it be denied. 

Production, without physical effort, vio- 
lates or at least interferes with the time- 
honored, time-tested, and time-proven 
theory that man shall live by the sweat of 
his brow. Under our cherished private en- 
terprise system, wages and salaries are based 
upon human effort or services rendered— 
none other. Consumption, in turn, is geared 
to payrolls; both are presently contracting. 
What we are experiencing now is “the para- 
dox of efficiency.” 

Just recently, I visited the McArthur 
Dairy at Hollywood, Fla., where I learned 
that 1 man milks 400 cows per day. This is 
a@ typical illustration of what is happening 
throughout the Nation. The result, so far 
as the dairy industry is concerned, is too 
well known to bother with statistics, except 
to mention that there is now 1% billion 
pounds of surplus dairy products in the 
hands of the Government. 

A similar condition prevails in virtually 
all phases of agriculture. The economists 
who have been, and for that matter still are, 
highly vocal and persistent in their espousal 
of the theory of constantly increased pro- 
duction at greater and ever greater efficiency 
have suddenly become strangely silent on 
how to deal with the troublesome problem of 
surpluses—their own brainchild. What to 
do ‘about the depressing surpluses which 
they have been so instrumental in creating 
is left for others to solve. 

The citing of a few more instances of the 
same principle as applied to industry will 
further emphasize the thesis or point which 
I wish to make. 

The automobile industry operating at ap- 
proximately three-fourths its capacity (200,- 
000 workers idle in the State of Michigan 
alone) is producing at the rate of 6 million 
cars per year, or approximately 25 percent 
more than the most realistic estimates of 
what can be sold in 1954. 

It has been learned from thoroughly re- 
liable sources that the shoe industry operat- 
ing at full capacity on a 4-hour day and a 
5-day week can produce more shoes than 
have ever been sold in any 1 year in our 
history. Steel mills, farm machinery, tex- 
tiles, furniture, household appliances, coal | 
mining, etc., all find themselves in a quite 
similar position. 

In the face of these conditions, the govern- 
mental approach appears to be utterly in- 
consistent. In the case of agriculture, the 
Government limits production by law and 
it is proposed that a substantial proportion 
of existing surpluses be sterilized, in other 
words, just sweep the problem under the 


rug. 

On the other hand, a law is now pending 
permitting more rapid depreciation on new 
equipment on the theory that it will en- 
courage the installation of automatic ma- 
chinery and thereby speed up production 
and in general, expand the economy. As to 
where or how the product of this new auto- 
matic machinery is to be sold is just another 
$64 question. In other words, the ivory- 
tower economists (the CEA and their ad- 
herents) are apparently but concerned with 
a solution; this phase of the problem is 
supposed to resolve itself. 

Much has been said and much lip service 
has been paid to the subject of small and 
independent business and its value to the 
Nation, with all of which I am in full accord. 
However, as long as we cling to the theory 
that what we need is an ever and ever greater 
productivity per man-hour, more efficiency, 
with constantly lower prices to the consum- 
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er—to create a bigger and cheaper pie so 
that all may share in it, we are in reality 
paying lipservice to small business and 
fighting it at the same time. Once we get 
a general recognition of the fallacy of this 
theory, we shall then be in a position to 
really contribute something to the welfare 
of independent business—the real mortar 
that holds the economic bricks together. 

For the past 6 years roughly 25 percent of 
gross national product has been absorbed by 
war, military preparedness at home and 
among our allies, gifts through the Marshall 
plan, the point 4 program, and money grants 
to balance the dollar gap (most of which was 
used to purchase the products of American 
industry), the net result of which has been 
to create a highly artificial prosperity. At 
present the administration’s economic ap- 
proach seems to be that by the elimination 
of a large part of this extraordinary expense 
(the very thing which has created the un- 
precedented market for our products) that 
civilian consumption will take up all the 
slack. The current unemployment figures 
give mute evidence to the fact that this 
reasoning is both fallacious and unrealistic. 
The economy is, in fact, contracting in al- 
most direct proportion to the reduction of 
these extraordinary governmental outlays. 

What is needed is a reappraisal of the 
whole economic picture. We must face up 
to the incontrovertible fact that without 
some extraordinary means of absorbing the 
product of our industry, other than normal 
peacetime consumption, we shall steadily and 
surely revert to the status of 20 years ago. 
We shall, in reality, be compounding a felony 
by adding to “the paradox of plenty” expe- 
rienced in the thirties, a new and added 
“paradox of efficiency.” To raise these ques- 
tions, I realize, is to invite the query—so 
what? 

In my judgment, the first step is for the 
economists, Government officials, and opin- 
ion makers of the Nation to recognize the 
fact that overproduction is a problem and 
that sheer efficiency can be self-defeating. 
Once this is accepted as a fact—a premise— 
the solution is at least far less elusive. My 
first concern would be the welfare of inde- 
pendent business. 

I would start the program by revising the 
agricultural price support programs. We 
have lost in the last generation roughly a mil- 
lion small farmers. The casualty list has 
been greater than in any other field, to my 
knowledge. 

We should limit the amount of farm price 
supports extended to an individual farmer to 
.- an amount of production that will give him 
and his family a decent basic income. The 
total gross income of American farmers in 
the record year of 1951 was $37 billion. That 
was around $7,000 per farm. Our price-sup- 
port laws should assure parity price for prod- 
ucts enough to make up such an income, but 
no more. There should be no support at all 
on excess production. 

If some men want to make a business out 
of farming, instead of a way of life, then let 
them do it at their own risk in the markets. 
Let them earn only what their efficiently pro- 
duced surpluses will bring in a free market. 
They should not be permitted to squeeze 
family farmers off the land, nor subsidized 
for creating surpluses as has been done in 
the past. 

This limitation on price supports would 
have the effect of putting the small farmers 
back in business, and of slowing up those 
who think that efficiency is a cure-all in 
agriculture. 

In the face of increasing concentration 
of land and income in farming, Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, chairman of the CEA, offers as a 
solution for the low income farmers, that 
they consolidate farms and, as an alterna- 
tive, seek part-time work in industry where 
there are already millions unemployed. 

Dr. Burns offers this approach in a thor- 
Oughly matter-of-fact manner. The unso- 
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phisticated reader might easily be led to be- 
lieve that Dr. Burns’ pronouncement could 
and should be accepted as a sound economic 
policy. Fortunately, it is easily exploded 
when the facts are brought into proper 
focus. 

I would remind Dr. Burns that the loss of 
& million small farmers in the last genera- 
tion has been accomplished only in small 
part by consolidations in the cause of greater 
efficiency. Rather, it has been the result of 
foreclosures, sheriff sales, and farmers in 
sheer desperation, just walking off and leav- 
ing a proposition that failed to provide a 
livelihood—a tragic situation. 

The Burns’ approach to this problem is the 
application of a cold price economy—a treat- 
ment that is at best, only partially applica- 
ble. Should he see fit to apply the same 
theory to all phases of agriculture, his own 
figures could lead him to but one conclu- 
sion, namely, that 5 million farmers repre- 
sent sheer economic waste; 2 million, yes, 
even 1 million could perhaps do the job as 
well, or better. All of this brings to mind 
the wisdom of Goethe’s picturesque and 
philosophical statement: “Gray are all 
theories, and green alone life’s golden tree.” 

Like the vineyards of France, the wood- 
carving and watchmaking of the Swiss, the 
beautiful handicraft of the Italians—farm- 
ing in America is and must ever be largely 
@ way of life. It does not, nor will it ever, 
lend itself to a strictly cost-plus analysis 
and operation. There are perhaps upwards 
of 100,000 farms in the Nation which are 
operated by businessmen as a sideline—an 
avocation; that virtually all of them are op- 
erated in the red, would seem to be conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that pure price eco- 
nomics does not provide the ultimate solu- 
tion of our agricultural problems. 


The economics of agricultural production, 
distribution, and consumption are exactly 
parallel with the economics of urban indus- 
try. : 

The agricultural problem may thus be- 
come the experimental laboratory to prove 
once and for all, whether or not we can 
afford to pursue an economic philosophy of 
ever and ever greater efficiency with fewer 
and fewer farmers, manufacturers, distibu- 
tors, etc., and still maintain and advance 
the standard of living for the average citizen. 

My studied conclusion is that should our 
Government persist in blindly following the 
economic theory described in the opening 
paragraphs of this article, that our private 
enterprise system is doomed—the time is 
shorter than we think. 


APRit. 28, 1954. 


Appreciation for Benefits Under GI Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
to the President and Members of the 
Senate from a constituent, a wounded 
veteran of World War I, Joseph A. Jor- 
dan, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., expressing his 
appreciation for the privilege of com- 
pleting his college education under the 
GI bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SSS 


April 29 


Norroik, VA., April 12, 1954, 
PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Sxznate: I wish to express to my fellow Amer. 
icans, through you their senior lawmakers, 
my profound thanks for having been given 
the opportunity of studying under the GI 
bill (Public Law 16). 

Though paralyzed as a result of my mili- 
tary service in World War II, I have been 
able, because of the veterans’ education pro. 
gram, to complete my college education, earn 
my law degree and qualify to practice before 
the bar of the great State of Virginia. 

Be assured, that I shall work hard to 
justify this kindness which has been shown 
towards me. 

Very truly yours, 
JoserH A. JorDAN, Jr. 


Proposed Intervention by United States 
in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from Henry Wales, the Paris 
reporter of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
which was published by that newspaper 
on April 28, 1954. This is a bare-knuckle 
discussion of the proposed intervention 
in Indochina by the United States, and 
should be read by every American. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Lerrer From Parts REPORTER TO AMERICANS 


Geneva, SwITZERLAND, April 27.—The re- 
ported decision of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to plunge the United States into 
war over the regime in Indochina leaves the 
French people flabbergasted. 

The French have considered all Americans 
as braggarts and boasters for the way they 
throw their money around since long before 
World War I. 

They confirmed their opinion after the 
first war when America canceled the huge 
French debt, and during and after the sec- 
ond war when it financed every nation in 
sight and then, the war over, poured in more 
billions as Marshall-plan aid and now mill- 
tary aid. 

But now, in 1954, when the administra- 
tion apparently proceeds by devious meas- 
ures to prepare the American people for § 
decision to send American youths to the 
jungles and rice fields, and run the risk of 
another world conflagration, the French are 
simply stunned. 

WARN CIVILIZATION MAY BE DESTROYED BY 

BOMBS 

One day they read fearsome statements by 
the President, Secretary of State, and big 
brass in the Pentagon that another world war 
with atom and H-bombs will pulverize the 
earth and stamp out civilization if not man- 
kind. 

The very next day they read statements, 
that of Vice President Nixon is one, that 
America is prepared to send an army to Indo- 
china and carry on the war indefinitely if 
the French decide to quit and pull out. 

American intervention in Indochina can 
well mean Chinese intervention and Chinese 
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intervention can mean Russian tntervention. 
By this chain it means world war IIL. 

The French have been fighting this war of 
independence on the part of the Viet Minh 
for going on 8 years. 

FRENCH PEOPLE READY TO ABANDON COLONY 


For more than six of those years, the 
United States showed no interest in it, except 
perhaps to condemn it as a colonial war. 

When Mr. Truman involved the United 
States in the Korean adventure, Korea was 
called the gateway to southeast Asia and the 
entire Eastern Hemisphere. 

Now, after the years of the costly Korean 
business, with a truce finally achieved, Wash- 
ington finds the Indochina situation is the 
one which has direct concern for the United 
States; that it imperils America apparently 
far more than the horror bombs, and that 
the Nation must draft youths for the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy to continue to 

ht it. 
at whose affair it is, has been try- 
ing for years to end the Indochina war by 
compromise and negotiation. The over- 
whelming majority of the French people 
want to withdraw and abandon the colony 
which was always in the red, from an admin- 
istration point of view. It has been profit- 
able only to the Bank of Indochina, the 
Michelin Rubber Co., a few other big inter- 
ests, and to the horde of money changers, 
opium smugglers, and gunrunners who in- 
fest the area. 

The majority in the French Parliament 
favors ending the war and giving up the 
colony, but many deputies are afraid of 
casting votes for negotiation with Ho Chi 
Minh, Viet Minh leader, for fear of being 
called traitors to the Prench soldiers being 
killed there every day. 

It is appalling to think that while France 
will not send draftees to protect and mait- 
tain French property (the colony), that Mr. 
Eisenhower, Dulles, and the Pentagon are 
willing to force American youths into unt- 
forms and send them to be slaughtered in 
jungle ambush. 

Since World War II ended France offered 
Indochina “independence within overseas 
France” as the prewar empire is now called. 
The “independence” was subject to control 
over Indochina’s foreign affairs, preventing 
treaties or commercial agreements with oth- 
er nations. In other words, the wealth and 
business of Indochina would still be a mo- 
nopoly for French concerns and French 
colonists. 

Control over Indochina’s finance was an- 
other plum which France intends to pre- 
serve; direction over public spending, insur- 
ing that the Associated States (as Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietmam are called) pay interest 
on the debt to France; and linking the 
French currency to the piaster, monetary 
unit of Indochina. 

UNITED STATES PAID LOSSES ON PIASTER 
SPECULATION 

The gigantic speculation in plasters went 
on for years, with illegal operators converting 
their piasters into francs at twice their real 
value and making millions. In the long run, 
the United States paid for most of this 
thievery, The Bank of France in Paris re- 
deemed pilasters at double their value. The 
loss was made good by the French Govern- 
ment, which in turn dipped into Marshall 
a and military-aid funds to reimburse 
itself, 

Eisenhower, Dulles, and company call Indo- 
china, “the key to southeast Asia.” They say 
that if Ho Chi Minh, leader of the Viet Minh 
forces fighting for real independence, is not 
exterminated that the Communists will ex- 
pand their success to Siam, Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, maybe Australia 
and New Zealand, probably India and Pakis- 
tan, then westward into Iran, and stop 
heaven knows where. 
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What little material it 
makes now ts sorely needed for construction 
and consolidation of the Communist regime 
at home. 

In the second place, unless Russia has 
become a more industrialized country than 
even the United States, and with far greater 
production, it has no large amounts of weap- 
ons, munitions, and other supplies to give 
away. According to the statements by Gen- 
eral Gruenther at SHAPE—supreme head- 
quarters, allied powers in Europe—the Rus- 
sians are expanding their army, navy, air 
force, and industry generally to meet the 
rearmament effort of the United States. If 
they have anything to give away, it goes to 
their satellites, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, etc. 

Where are the roads, highways, and rail- 
roads to transport the men, equipment, and 
supplies from Russia, via China, to Indo- 
china, Siam, Burma, Malaya, and the rest 
of southeast Asia? 

There exists the trans-Siberian railroad 
from Moscow to Viadivostok on the Pacific. 
A branch line goes south from Manchuli to 
Harbin, Mukden, and eventually to Peiping. 

From Peiping to Indochina there is no 
railroad, no highway, or other route for autos 
and trucks. There is a French rail line in 
Indochina parallel to the coast, so close in 
fact that it could be cut by gunfire from 
warships at many points. 

RUSS SUBMARINE FLEET LARGELY IMAGINATIVE 


But where are the transports and com- 
munications to back up an army strong 
eonugh to achieve the conquest of southeast 
Asia? 

Russia has no navy, never did have one. 
‘The reports thet 400 modern submarines are 
ready for sea duty are idiotic. Germany at 
the height of submarine operations in both 
world wars never had half as many. 

Russia has no huge fleet of long-range 
bomber planes, either. And operations in 
Korea and now in Indochina show conclu- 
sively that battles in such terrain cannot be 
won from the air. 

Britain does not want to expand the Indo- 
china war into a major conflict, not even to 
protect the Crown colony of Hong Kong. 

So it comes down to just this: 

The President, the Secretary of State, the 
Pentagon all warn that employment of mod- 
ern weapons, A-bombs, H-bombs, maybe ni- 
trogen bombs, and all the rest may well wipe 
out civilization and might possibly extermi- 
nate mankind. 

But the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Pentagon favor mixing into the In- 
dochina war “to protect southeast Asia,” 
even though it entails a third world war with 
ali ite calamities and catastrophes. 

Can it be that there is no one in the Cabi- 
net, no group in the House, no one in the 
Senate, and no other great newspaper except 


the Chicago Tribune to oppose such mad- 


ness.” 
Henry WALzs. 
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Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Montana Legionnaire, of April 1954, 
which deals with the excellent veterans 
medical program, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

This article certainly deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of Members of 
the Congress and all those who, with a 
paucity of information and a maximum 
of malice, have wilfully directed thor- 
oughly unjustified attacks on that pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VA TeLts Its Swe or Dicest CoNTROVERSY 

(Eprror's Notse.—The following article was 
written by J. Norman Lodge, director of 
information for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, at the request of the American Legion 
National Rehabilitation Commission.) 

The Veterans’ Administration has not 
prepared a point-by-point rebuttal to the 
Reader’s Digest article, nor is one planned. 
I want to make it clear, however, that the 
lack of such a rebuttal in no way implies 
VA agreement with. specific statements or 
general conclusions set forth in the article. 

I beileve it would be improper for the 
VA to offer such a rebuttal for two reasons: 

(1) The articie is not primarily directed 
at the VA, and does not attack this agency. 

(2) The intent of the article obviously ts 
to bring about a change in law to preclude 
hospitalization of non-service-connected 
cases, and this is a matter involving the legis- 
lature rather than the executive branch of 
the Government. 

‘However, your letter expresses an under- 
standable concern about the article, and 
requests additional information in regard 
to the VA hospital program. Without enter- 
ing into a controversy concerning the merits 
of existing legislation, I feel I can give— 
and that you are entitled to know—the fol- 
lowing facts about our hospital program. 

PROVIDED BY LAW 

(1) Contrary to allegations that the Amer- 
ican people have never sanctioned Govern- 
ment hospital care for non-service-connected 
ailments, this veterans’ benefit has its roots 
in law dating back 31 years. In an act of 
March 4, 1923, Congress authorized hospital 
care for veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
Boxer Rebellion, who were suffering from 
specifically described non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

The World War Veterans Act of June 7, 
1924, authorized hospitalization for non- 
service-connected disabilities for veterans of 
any war, military occupation, or military ex- 
pedition since 1897 when existing Govern- 
ment facilities permitted, and when the vet- 
eran was unable to defray the cost of such 
care himself. Later Public Law 2, March 30, 
1933, eliminated veterans of military occu- 
pations and military expeditions, making 
eligible only veterans of a war. Still later 
laws with similar provisions are Public Law 
312, 23, 1935, and Public Law 28, 
May 11, 1951, the latter bracketing in Korean 
veterans, 
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(2) The VA currently operates 168 hos- 
pitals with a constructed bed capacity of 
124,715 beds. The article reports a conserva- 
tive estimate that this number of beds will 
have to be augmented by at least 200,000 
more beds, which would make a total of 
nearly 325,000 beds. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND THREE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO BEDS PLANNED 


When the VA’s post-World War II con- 
struction program is completed the VA will 
have a total of 174 hospitals with 128,342 
beds. It is important to bear in mind: (a) 
The eventual total of beds is only 3,619 more 
than the VA now has, and (b) the VA has 
no plans, and has made no request for con- 
struction authority beyond the 128,342-bed 
planned total. 

Actually the postwar construction program 
has been reduced, rather than expanded. In 
January 1949, 16,000 beds were deleted from 
the planned program, resulting in the can- 
cellation of 24 proposed new hospitals, and 
the reduction in size of 14 other hospitals. 
Too, VA officials repeatedly have made clear 
the fact that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to provide the medical staff for more 
beds than are contemplated in the present 
program. 

(3) Statements that the VA 1s or will be 
providing free medical care for all veterans 
just are not realistic. 

First of all, there never has been authority 
under the law to provide care for all veterans. 
Under the law, hospital care is to be given 
first to service-connected cases if a bed is 
available, and if the veteran states under 
oath he cannot defray the cost of hospi- 
talization. 

LONG-TERM PATIENT 


VA hospitals can provide care for no more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the veteran 
population (20,531,000 as of January 31, 1954) 
at any given time. In the course of 1 year, 
VA hospitals could accommodate no more 
than 244 percent of the veteran population. 
Despite additional beds, the VA is admitting 
somewhat fewer patients because of the in- 
creasing long-term or chronic nature of the 
patient load. It is probable that on any 
given day there are as many, if not more, 
veterans receiving care in private, State and 
other non-VA hospitals as are being treated 
in VA hospitals. 

Before World War II, on June 30, 1940, the 
VA was operating 86 hospitals with 59,637 
beds. At that time the veteran population 
was 4,286,000. Since then the veteran popu- 
lation has increased 379 percent, but the 
number of hospitals and beds in the com- 
pleted program—174 hospitals with 128,342 
constructed beds—will have increased only 
102 percent and 115 percent, respectively. 

As explained above, the top priority for 
admission to VA hospitals is accorded serv- 
ice-connected cases. The number of vet- 
erans drawing compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for service-connected disabilities 
has increased from 385,880 on June 30, 1940, 
to 2,040,000 as of January 31, 1954. This is 
an increase of 429 percent in the service-dis- 
abled group from which stems the potential 
service-connected hospital load. 


TWO PERCENT OF DOCTORS 


(4) Tt has been said that the VA medical 
program drains off a disproportionate share 
of the Nation’s supply of physicians. The 
VA employs in its hospital and clinic opera- 
tions 4,300 physicians on a full-time basis, 
which reserves their services exclusively for 
the VA. This number of physicians repre- 
sents approximately 2 percent of the 210,404 
active physicians in the Nation as of January 
1954. It should be remembered, too, that 
the residency training program, conducted in 
78 VA hospitals in affiliation with 72 out- 
standing medical schools, contributes greatly 
to the training of additional physicians. 

The 14,564 full-time professional nurses 
represent about 4 percent of the Nation's 
366,000 professional nurse total. In this 
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field too, the VA contributes heavily to the 
training of additional nurses. 

(5) I believe it is important to understand 
the nature of VA’s patient load. 

Of the total patients receiving hospital 
care 37.4 percent are being treated for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, and another 9.8 
percent are veterans with service-connected 
disabilities who are being treated for other 
disabilities. The total of these two service- 
connected groups amounts to 47.2 percent of 
the entire hospital load. 

Of the remaining patients, 323 percent 
suffer from nonservice-connected chronic dis- 
abilities. Of these 32.3 percent chronic cases, 
about 60 percent are veterans receiving VA 
pensions. To qualify for VA pension, a vet- 
eran of World War I, World War II, or Korea 
must be found to be permanently and totally 
disabled, and must have an annual income 
of less than $1,400 if without dependents, or 
$2,700 if he has one or more dependents. 


NONCHRONIC PATIENTS 


Another 6.2 percent of the total patients 
receive VA pensions, but are nonchronic in 
the sense that they so far have been in the 
hospital less than 90 days, and an additional 
3.5 percent of the nonchronic nonservice- 
connected patients have claims pending for 
VA compensation or pension. 


Less than 10 percent of the total load are 
nonchronic, nonservice-connected patients 
who have filed no claim for compensation or 
pension, but all have stated under oath their 
inability to pay for hospitalization. The re- 
maining 1 percent of the patient load in- 
cluded members of the armed services, non- 
veterans taken in as emergencies, etc. 

Another way to look at the VA hospital 
load is by category of illness. Approximate- 
ly 46 percent of all VA beds are devoted to 
care of the mentally ill. More than 13 per- 
cent are used to treat tuberculosis; about 36 
percent are general medical and surgical 
beds, and nearly 5 percent of the beds are 
devoted to paraplegic, neurological, and phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation patients. 

Indicative of the long-term nature of the 
VA patient load is the fact that 66.1 percent 
of all patients have been hospitalized more 
than 90 days, and 51.7 percent of the patients 
have been hospitalized more than 1 year. 
More than one-third of all patients, and two- 
thirds of the psychotic patients, have been 
on the hospital rolls for more than 5 years. 

Testimony before a congressional commit- 
tee less than a year ago disclosed a nation- 
wide shortage of 366,000 mental, 262,000 
chronic, 219,000 general, and 31,000 tubercu- 
losis beds. I believe knowledge of this fact 
makes it easier to evaluate the contribution 
of the VA program to the hospital needs of 
the Nation. 


Dr. George Baehr Testifies Regarding the 
Importance of H. R. 7700 in Connec- 
tion With the Construction of Health 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George Baehr, president and medical 
director of the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, gave some very sig- 
nificant and important testimony before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee at its meeting this morning 
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on HE. R. 7700 in connection with Gov- 
ernment guaranteed mortgages to facili- 
tate construction of health facilities: 
STATEMENT SuPMITTED TO House COMMITTre 
on INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE on 
Apri. 29, 1954, py Grorce BaEuR, M. D., 
PRESIDENT AND MEDICAL DiRecTor, HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLAN OF GREATER NEW YorK 


I should like to be recorded in support of 
H. R. 7700. The bill is designed to encourage 
the extension of voluntary medical insur- 
ance plans which will provide complete and 
adequate personal health services for in- 
sured people. 

H. R. 7700 is one of the most important 
health measures introduced into this or any 
recent Congress. It recognizes that an in- 
creasing proportion of our population is liv- 
ing to an age when cancer, heart, and 
arterial diseases, and other forms of chronic 
illness are increasingly common; that the 
costs of adequate medical care for prolonged 
as well as for acute illness are today beyond 
the financial means of most families of low 
and moderate income unless met by prepay- 
ment; and, above all, it recognizes that vol- 
untary prepayment plans should also be 
concerned with the prevention of sickness 
and the early detection and treatment of 
disease. Disease prevention and early dis- 
ease detection are essential features of vol- 
untary health insurance if prepayment for 
medical care is to be employed as a public 
health measure to prevent or at least retard 
the onset of prolonged disabilities which 
represent an increasing social and economic 
loss for the Nation. 


COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL HEALTH 
PLANS 


Preventive services and facilities for the 
early detection and cure of disease as well 
as prolonged medical care for chronic illness 
are included among the benefits of prepay- 
ment plans which provide comprehensive 
personal health services through prepaid 
group practice of medicine. 

The provision of personal-health services 
of such comprehensive scope is possible only 
when the services are rendered by family 
doctors supported by teams of specialists 
qualified in the basic specialties of medicine 
and surgery, pathology, roentgenology, and 
physical therapy. In return for the per- 
capita annual income derived from the in- 
surance premiums, the medical group or 
groups provide medical, surgical, X-ray, and 
diagnostic-laboratory services in homes, in 
doctors’ offices, in the medical centers of 
the group, and in hospitals. Under the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, 
complete maternity care and even visiting 
nurse services in the homes and private 
ambulance transportation to the hospital are 
also provided without any additional cost. 

Another advantage of prepaid group prac- 
tice of medicine is that the quality of med- 
ical care may be safeguarded by the adop- 
tion of adequate professional standards by 
a@ medical-control board. The quality of 
medical care is also promoted by the free 
availability within the group of specialist 
consultations and by the unrestricted use 
of modern X-ray and diagnostic laboratory 
facilities for early disease detection. These 
facilities and services and their prompt avail- 
ability without any financial barriers deter- 
mine in large measure the quality and ade- 
quacy of personal-health services under this 
system of organized medical-group prac- 
tice. 


MEDICAL-EXPENSE INDEMNITY PLANS 


Medical-expense indemnity plans, on the 
other hand, are not primarily concerned with 
the quality and adequacy of medical care. 
In this type of voluntary insurance, com- 
prehensive health services cannot be pro- 
vided because solo practitioners of medi- 
eine must be paid a fee for each service by 
the insurance carrier. Under this system, 
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the total volume of doctors’ bills for com- 
prehensive services is unpredictable. In- 
surance carriers are: therefore. compelled to 
restrict cash indemnities to a limited num- 
per of reasonably predictable medical serv- 
ices, chiefly to services rendered to the sub- 
scriber in @ hospital. This Kind of insur- 
ance provides @ cushion against some of 
the costs of certain catastrophic illnesses 
after they have occurred. However, it has 
been the experience of the Health Insurance 
Plan that 90 percent of all personal-health 
services are rendered to- insured’ persons by 
family doctors, specialists, X-ray, labora~ 
tory, and other ancillary services outside of 
a hospital These numerous professional 
services, so important to the preservation of 
health, are either excluded or only inade~- 
quately covered: im most of the medical-ex- 
pense indemnity contracts sold by commer- 
cial insurance and Blue Shield companies 

H. R. 8366; the reinsurance: bill, may pos- 
sibly encourage some medical expense in- 
demnity companies to cover a few of the 
existing gaps im benefit coverage. For this 
reason I testified in its support before this 
committee a few weeks ago. But H. R. 8356 
will, in my opinion, be-of no value to com- 
prehensive service plans like HIP which 
have very few gaps in benefit coverage. Nor 
should we delude ourselves with the hope 
that the reimsurance bill will ever enable 
commercial Insurance companies and Blue 
Shield plans to provide comprehensive bene- 
fit coverage for personal health services out- 
side of a hospital without large deductible 
and coinsurance features. Medical expense 
indemnity companies cannot take cash risks 
of unpredictable magnitude, nor will the 
Federal reinsurance fund be able to cover 
unpredictable risks of this’: magnitude and 
uncontrollability, 

THE NEED FOR GUARANTEED MORTGAGE LOANS 

Of the two bills; H. R. 8356 and H. R. 7700, 
the latter is more realistic. It will aid in 
the establishment and growth of other com- 
prehensive service programs like HIP 
guaranteeing loans from private lending in- 
stitutions to lecal prepayment plans and to 
their affiliated medical groups for the ac- 
quisition of needed facilities and equipment. 
These loans.can be repaid in future years out 
of earned premium income of the prepay- 
ment plan or out of the income of the pre- 
paid medical group to which the loan is 
made. The permanente health plan could 
not have gotten under way without bank 
loans for which Mr. Henry Kaiser pledged 
his credit. The Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York could: not have *beem es+ 
tablished in 1947, in spite of the many em- 
ployees of the city and of private 
waiting for enrollment, if it had not been 
able to secure the required working capital. 
Loans of $855,000 were advanced by several 
philanthropic foundations to HIP because of 
the plan’s. original demonstrated value. 
These loans are being rapidly repaid out. of 
Premium income, 

Also, HIP has thus far been unable to 
make loans in any significant amounts to 
assist its affiliated medical groups in secur- 
ing the required physical facilities and 
equipment. of group centers. Most of the 
groups when they began, in 1947 and later 
years, had little if amy financial resources of 
their own. Their participating physicians 
were at. first obliged to see. patients in scat- 
tered private offices of the individual doctors 
until the groups had accumulated a building 
and equipment. fund of sufficient size. 
Meanwhile, many of these stalwart pioneers 
took no salary from their medical groups or, 
at best, received most. inadequate remunera- 
tion for their professional services. It usu- 
ally required several years of personal priva- 
tion for the physicians of a medical group to 
accumulate half of the needed capital for a 
center, upon the. strength of which they 
could then secure the remaining half as a 
ttl te tO SOM & Private lending ‘tie 

on, 
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The financial sacrifies made by these phy- 
sicians. during the formative years of pre- 
paid group practice and the medical group 
centers which they finally built are an en- 
during tribute to their valor and fortitude: 
Tt is more tham we have any right to expect 
physicians to endure in creating so valuable 
a health service. : 

After 7 difficult years, 27 of HIP’s med- 
teal groups are now housed in well-equipped 
medical group centers and the remainder 
will occupy their centers during the next 
year if they can secure the required financial 
aid. The physicians in groups which have 
acquired a medical center and have reached 
an average enrollment of insured families 
receive adequate remuneration and are able 
to amortize the mortgage loans on their cen- 
tral facility. Most of the physicians in the 
medical groups are partners, they contribute 
to a pension plan for retirement at age 65, 
and they own the physical facilities of their 
group center collectively. 

As I stated to this committee at a previous 
hearing on March 24, 1954, “Together, H. R. 
8356 and H. R, 7700 constitute a balanced 
health program for the Nation, a health serv- 
ice ‘package,’ which is not costly and which 
may be exceedingly effective in extending 
modern medical care under several forms of 
voluntary insurance. The people of this 
country can then ultimately decide in the 
light of act experience which method of 
prepaid med care they prefer, medical 
expense indemnity or group practice medical 
service plans. If only H. R. 8356 is enacted, 
they will have no choice in most parts of the 
country.” I therefore urge the enactment 
of H. R. 7700: 

One last observation concerning H. R. 
7700. If Federal guaranty of mortgage loans 
is made available to encourage the establish- 
ment of prepaid group practice, it should 
also in all fairness be available to medical 
groups which engage in practice on a fee-. 
for-service basis. American medicine and 
the American people could profit from a bet- 
ter organization of medical practice, whether 
it be on a fee-for-service basis or under & 
prepayment plan. I favor prepaid group 

ce because it enables families of low 
and’ moderate income to purchase compre- 
hensive medical care of good quality at lower 
cost. But I would strongly recommend that 
H. R. 7700 be amended to encourage the es- 
tablishment of both kinds of group practice 
because of their advantages to the American 
peop's. 


Dr. Richard M. Carey, Medical Director of 
the Upper Manhattan Medical Group, 
Testifies Regarding the Need for Mort- 
gage Lean Insurance as Provided in 
H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Richard M. Carey, medical director of 
the Upper Manhattan Medical Group, 
gave some very significant and impor- 
tant testimony before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee at its 
meeting this morning, and stated as 
follows: 

H. R. 7700 recognizes the need to encourage 
the extension of voluntary medical-insurance 
plans, and to encourage physicians to asso- 
ciate themselves in medical groups. The 
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Upper Manhattan Medical Group is a medical 
facility as defined in section 702 (g), H. R. 
7700. As.the medical director of this group 
I wish to be recorded in support of H. R. 7700, 
DBeeause it will aid in the establishment of 
similar facilities, improve the health of the 
people; and bring the cost of medical care 
within their means. 

My support of this bill is in:no way related 
to ang benefit that might be derived by our 
group: from. its provisions. The purpose of 
this statement is to relate to, the committee 
the difficulties we had to overcome in estab- 
lishing our group, and. to point out how this 
bill would solve these problems for others. 

The highly specialized fields of medicine 
require coordination for efficient rendering 
of services to individuals. The formation of 
medical group (teams) supplies the organ- 
ization demanded by the high degree of spe- 
cialization in modern. medicine. This fact 
has. been apparent for many years, yet rela- 
tively few physicians have taken this logical 
step. I am convinced that. the: reason for 
this.is. to be found in the attitude of lending 
institutions toward medical facilities. Spe- 
ciality. buildings: of the type necessary for 
group practice are considered. poor mortgage 
risks, and this.in spite of the accumulating 
evidence throughout the country to the con- 
trary. Most. banks and insurance companies 
are not interested in this type of loan. They 
feel that buildings of this type can serve 
only a single purpose and would be a total 
Toss in the event they had to be taken over 
in default of the loan. Construction costs 
are higher than in more conventional build- 
ings.. The few institutions that have made 
such mortgage loans have provided only a 
small percentage of the cost. 

As long ago as 1938, several of the physi- 
cians in our group attempted unsuccess- 
fully to organize a medical group. The fail- 
ure was due largely to their inability to ob- 
tain loans to finance the initial capital in- 
vestment. The Upper Manhattan Medical 
Group was organized in 1948, for the pur- 
pose of becoming affiliated with the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York. The 
group now occupies a modern group center, 
built and equipped at a cost of $450,000. A 
total of 10 banks and 2 insurance companies 
refused mortgage loans on the building. Our 
difficulty in obtaining financial assistance 
delayed by at least 2 years the erection of 
our center. We were finally able to obtain 
from a bank a mortgage loan amounting to 
only 24 percent of the cost of the building. 
Even this small loan required personal secu- 
rity of each physician. For a full year all 
of our earnings from the health insurance 
plan, and for an additional 344 years 50 per- 
cent of our earnings from the plan, were 
placed in the building fund. This financial 
burden seemed at times too great to bear, 
but it indicates the kind of sacrifice physi- 
cians must make in order to organize a medi- 
cal group and provide a proper diagnostic 
and treatment center. While we were able 
to accomplish our objective, I don’t think 
many physicians would or should be ex- 
pected to make such a sacrifice. The provi- 
sions of this bill would remove this financial 
barrier, and make it possible for physicians 
to borrow the necessary funds to establish 
themselves in a modern group center. 

The geographic area served by the 
Upper Manhattan Medical Group is popu- 
lated largely by families with low incomes. 
Most of these families in the past had a fam- 
ily physician in name only, whom they called 
on in emergencies or visited sporadically for 
minor illnesses. Most of their medical care 
was received through terribly overcrowded 
municipal facilities. Our group now serves 
some 11,000 of these individuals on a pre- 
payment basis, through the health insurance 
plan of greater New York. Our 27 general 
physicians and specialists take care of all 
of their medical needs. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the required services are rendered in 
the group center or the offices of general 
physicians, 12 percent in the home, and 13 
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percent in hospitals. Ambulance service to 
the hospital is provided when needed and 
the services of a visiting nurse in the home 
are available. Specialist care not included 
in the 12 basic specialties provided by our 
partners, is provided by # panel of super 
specialists at no additional cost to the 
subscriber. 

A continuing health education program is 
carried on through the medium of & reg< 
ularly issued bulletin and a series of lectures. 
Periodic health examination for the early 
detection of disease is encouraged. I have 
practiced in this area for almost 20 years, 
and I speak with conviction when I say that 
both the quality and quantity of medical care 
provided by our group to 11,000 individuals 
is far superior to that which they have 
received in the past. 

The payment of medical bills, when aided 
by prepaid health insurance, comes within 
the means of even low-income families. The 
amount of the premium can be budgeted, 
and paid in small monthly installments. 
Premium contributions by employers or 
union welfare funds further ease the pay- 
ments. Medical expense handled in this 
manner for services provided by a medical 
group makes an ideal combination. The ad- 
vantages of group practice are provided at 
relatively low cost in a manner permitting 
emphasis on early detection of disease and 
preventive medicine. 

The provisions of this bill, if enacted into 
law, will encourage physicians to associate 
themselves in medical groups and will make 
available the necessary capital for proper 
diagnostic and treatment centers. Since 
medical groups afford a method of providing 
a higher quality of medical care, and since 
prepayment medical service insurance pro- 
vides a means for bringing the cost of med< 
ical care within the means of low-income 
families, the combination of the two provides 
an ideal method of improving the health of 
the people at a cost they can afford. I, 
therefore, strongly urge favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 7700. 


Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, FACS, Chair- 
man, Medical Group Council of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, Testifies Regarding the Need for 


Mortgage-Loan Insurance as Provided 
in H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, FACS, chair- 
man, medical group council of the 
Heaith Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, gave some very significant and 
important testimony before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
at its meeting this morning, and stated 
as follows: : 


STraTeMENT SusMirrep To House COMMITTEE 
On INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE aT 
WasuINcTon, D. C., sy Rosert E. RorTHEen- 
BERG, M. D., FACS, CHAIRMAN, MEDICAL 
Group CoUNCIL oF THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
Pian (HIP) or Greater New YorEK AND 
MeEpIcaL Director oF THE CENTRAL MEDICAL 
Group or BRooKLYN 


The passage of the Wolverton bill, H. R. 
7700, would make a fine contribution toward 
&@ solution to the peopie’s health needs and 
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should be supported actively by everyone in- 
terested in expanding medical care. It is 
obvious that there is great need to promote 
and extend voluntary prepayment health- 
service plans and to encourage physicians 
te form medical groups. Modern medical 
trends demand the pooling of knowledge and 
point the necessity for the pooling of equip- 
ment and facilities. There is just too much 
to know today for any one doctor, no mat- 
ter how brilliant or highly trained he may 
be, to be able to handle alone all the ill- 
nesses of one patient. Similarly, there are 
so many costly instruments of diagnosis and 
treatment (such as X-ray machines, electro- 
cardiograph machines, basal-metabolism 
apparatus, laboratory equipment, etc.) that 
the average doctor would be unable to pur- 
chase them should he desire to establish a 
truly, complete medical facility of his own. 
If he did, the costs of medical care to his 
patients would rise even higher than they 
are now. Under existing circumstances, the 
costs of diagnostic tests and the charges 
which hospitals are forced to make have 
placed private medical care beyond the reach 
of the majority of our people. 

The old system of a fee for each service, 
or “c. o. d. medicine,” must therefore give 
way to a more sensible pattern of payment 
of medical bills. As a direct consequence of 
the high cost of medical care, we are wit- 
nessing the rapid development of prepayment 
health service plans which permit the patient 
to budget in advance for his medical ex- 
penses and which give comprehensive care 
without the limitations brought about by 
a@ fee for each service, 

In the concluding chapter of a book pub- 
lished in 1949, entitled “Group Medicine and 
Health Insurance in Action,” I stated: 

“Medical achievements during this cen- 
tury have been nothing short of miraculous, 
but the gains have been almost entirely 
along scientific lines. There is justifiable 
pride in the realization today that people 
get to places via stratoliner and strepto- 
mycin instead of stagecoach and squill. Un- 
fortunately, the profession has been rather 
slow to recognize that it is just as difficult 
for the average man to afford the stratoliner 
and streptomycin of this era as it was for 
his grandfather to afford the stagecoach and 
squill of former days. By the same token, 
it is wonderful to contemplate that sepsis 
and shock, when treated early and properly, 
no longer present such great dangers to life. 
However, it is less pleasant to admit that 
too many of our people are unable to get to 
a place where they can receive proper treat- 
ment and that too many of them would be 
unable to pay for it even if they did get 
there. 

“It is medicine’s responsibility not only 
to discover new preventions and cures but 
to keep pace with economic advances. The 
problems of distribution and cost of med- 
ical care are as much the doctor’s business 
as the proper dosage of digitalis or the cor- 
rect procedure for cure of gallbladder dis- 
ease. No American should be so isolated that 
he cannot obtain the services of a compe- 
tent physician, and no service should be so 
expensive that it is beyond his ability to 
pay. Although experience in this field has 
been of relatively short duration, it can be 
stated with certainty that the solution to 
many of the country’s medical problems can 
be found in group practice on an insurance 
basis. Group medical practice embodies the 
modernization of old techniques and per- 
mits the tired, overworked solo physician 
to share with highly trained colleagues the 
burden of his struggle against disease. Since 
no doctor can possibly achieve proficiency 
in all branches of medicine, the cooperation 
and specialization which exist in group med- 
ical practice offer much more efficient care. 
It is an obvious fact that the consultation 
technique often leads to the cure of other- 
wise obscure ailments. However, the im- 
provement of practice methods by the for- 
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mation of medical groups is a little help 
if the patient is unable to meet the costs of 
these services. For this reason, the organi- 
zation of prepayment-health insurance in 
combination with group practice has been a 
natural outcome. Even at this early date, 
several million of our people are receiving 
aid in payment of their medical bills from 
health-insurance plans or companies, It is 
now the duty of physician and public alike 
to see to it that the benefits of this type 
of insurance are extended, by one means or 
another, to all our people who need and 
want it.” 

It is my conviction, and the conviction of 
the 1,000 HIP physicians whom [I represent 
as chairman of their Medical Group Coun. 
cil, that group practice units throughout 
the country should be encouraged to de- 
velop and should be given financial aid to 
establish their physical facilities. This aid 
should come from private sources and the 
groups should be owned and controlled by 
the doctors themselves. At this time, there 
are some 650 to 700 medical groups in the 
United States. By enabling physicians to 
borrow funds from lending institutions, the 
Wolverton bill (H. R. 7700) would stimulate 
the formation of additional groups in urban 
and rural communities throughout the 
country. Lack of sufficient medical groups 
with adequate diagnostic, treatment, and 
hospital facilities has been the main deter. 
rant to greater expension of comprehensive, 
voluntary, prepaid health service plans. The 
people want the benefits of these plans and 
are literally begging existing organizations 
such as HIP and the Kaiser Foundation to 
expand their activities and build new facili- 
ties. 

The Central Medical Group of Brooklyn, 
of which I am the medical director and chief 
of surgery, is one of the 30 HIP medical 
groups. This one group alone serves 32,000 
New Yorkers and has 39 family physicians 
and specialists on its staff. It has its own 
medical center, a 24,000 square foot building, 
fully air conditioned and fireproofed, cost- 
ing over $900,000 to build and equip. It 
is not the purpose of this presentation to 
urge the committee to act in favor of H. R. 
7700 so that this group or any of the other 
HIP groups may benefit from its provisions. 
Rather, it is our purpese to tell you a few 
of the problems and difficulties we in the 
central medical group encountered when we 
attempted to obtain financing for the con- 
struction of our group center. The kind of 
discouragement we faced over and over again 
in our search for a mortgage commitment 
has been experienced by many other groups 
in the process of formation and has been 
responsible, in large measure, for their fail- 
ure to actually come into being. The en- 
actment of H. R. 7700 into law would miti- 
gate most of these difficulties. 

From 1947 to 1952, the central medical 
group put aside approximately 25 percent of 
its doctors’ earnings, before taxes, to finance 
@ group medical center. This amounted to 
$493,500 but compriséd only half of the 
moneys necessary for the construction and 
equipment of a facility adequate to care for 
its patients. The group therefore went to 
banks and insurance companies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a mortgage loan. At least 
15 savings banks and insurance companies 
turned down our requests for a mortgage. 
Nine mortgage brokers were approached to 
lend their aid. All of them requested 
bonuses ranging from 1% to 3 percent of the 
face amount of the mortgage. They too 
failed to obtain a commitment. Many 
banks asked for personal net worth state- 
ments from each of the physicians in the 
group and even though these were invariably 
judged to be satisfactory, it did not convince 
them to issue a mortgage. (From this some- 
what unusual request for net worth state- 
ments, one might predict the added difficul- 
ties that would beset a group of young be- 
ginners or veteran physicians who had not 
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vet been in practice and who, therefore, 
could present no satisfactory net worth 
statements.) 

Upon analysis of the causes of our failure 
to obtain help, we discovered the following: 

1. A group medical center or diagnostic 
and treatment center is a specialty building 
and, therefore, an unattractive mortgage 
risk in the eyes of savings banks and insur- 
ance companies, 

2. A group medical center is an unfamil- 
far type of building and differs considerably 
from the standard professional building. 

3. The concept of voluntary prepaid, com- 
prehensive health insurance was difficult for 
panks and imsurance companies to grasp. 
Some looked upon us as bold plungers into 
an uncharted field and felt that their loans 
would be insecure in our hands. 

4. The cost per square foot of constructing 
a group medical center is almost double that 
of an ordinary office building. There is 
much more plumbing needed for treatment 
rooms; special wiring, special outlets and 
heavy electrical conduits are required to 
service X-ray and other specialized equip- 
ment; an elaborate intercommunication 
system is essential, and an exceptional num- 
per of partitions are required for the many 
treatment rooms, consulting rooms, and 
nurses’ stations. As a result, banks and in- 
surance companies were discouraged from 
participating in such a venture or in advanc- 
ing sufficient funds to do the job properly. 

5. The geographic location of a group 
medical center may be medically desirable 
and necessary but, mortgagewise, may be 
considered a highly undesirable neighbor- 
hood. Some of the poorest urban localities 
and some of the least developed rural area 
may be most suitable for the placement of a 
diagnostic and treatment center and yet 
would seem to a bank or insurance com- 
pany, an undesirable location in which to 
invest mortgage money. 

The inability to. obtain financial aid de- 
layed construction for 1 year until finally, 
the group was fortunate in discovering a 
forward-looking insurance company who 
agreed to issue a 20 year mortgage in the 
amount of $250,000 at a 434. percent interest 
rate. This mortgage amounted to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion whereas the group would have liked to 
have obtained a mortgage covering 50 to 60 
percent of the total construction costs. Had 
the group heen. successful. in. obtaining a 
mortgage for 50 to 60 percent of the costs of 
its eenter, there would have been eapital 
available to apply toward the construction 
of its own hospital. While such a project 
is still the aim of the group’s doctors, they 
have been forced, because of lack of funds 
and available mortgage possibilities, to 
abandon plans for the construction of this 
much-needed facility. 

The enactment of H. R. 7700 would lend 
dignity and stability to voluntary, prepay- 
ment health service plans and would aid. in 
the establishment of more medical group 
practice units. It.is my opinion that fifteen 
to twenty additional medical groups would 
have come into HIP if the young doctors 
interested in such an association had been 
able to finance proper diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers! ‘These young physicians, 
many of them just recently released from 
the armed services, are willing to risk the 
little capital they possess but their funds 
Ihust be supplemented. by mortgage monies. 
Also, it must. be remembered that a large 
share of the money which the doctors “do 
have available, must go into furniture and 
equipment. Such items cannot, of course, 
be financed through long term loans. 

The ultimate effect of H..R.'7700 would’ be 
toe private enterprise to play a 
larger part in providing a wider distribution 
of medical care at.a cost more nearly within 
Teach of the public, 
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Dr. Kar! Pickard, FACP, Medical Admin- ~ 
istrator of the Central Medical Group of 
Brooklyn, Testifies Regarding the Need 
for Mortgage Loan Insurance as Pro- 
vided in H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Karl Pickard, FACP, medical adminis- 
tor of the Central Medical Group of 
Brooklyn, gave some very significant and 
important testimony before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
at its meeting this morning, and stated 
as follows: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE (RE H. R. 7700) sy Kari PICKARD, 
M. D., FACP, MEDICAL ADMINISTRATOR, CEN- 
TRAL MEDICAL GROUP OF BROOKLYN 


As a physician who has been practicing as 
internist and medical administrator of a 
group associated with the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York since its inception, 
I urge support of the Wolverton bill, H. R. 
T700. This committee is already well aware 
of the operation and’ purpose of prepaid 
medical-care programs throughout the coun=- 
try. In previous testimony before the com- 
mittee, many general statements have been 
made concerning cost of medical care, pre- 
ventive medical aspects of prepaid programs, 
the philosophy of group practice and its rd- 
vantage’ to patient and doctor, as well as the 
problems encountered by physicians who are 
seeking to establish themselves in this form 
of medical endeavor. The passage of the 
Wolverton bill, H. R. 7700, would do much to 
help these doctors establish proper facilities 
so that more people could benefit from addi- 
tional comprehensive prepaid medical-care 
programs, 

The- purpose of my testimony is to present 
answers to questions often raised regarding 
the usefulness of a voluntary prepaid medi- 
cal-care plan such as HIP: 

Does the patient get comprehensive medi- 
cal care? 

Does the single yearly premium pay for 
operations when necessary? 

Are the mothers delivered of their babies 
without additional cost? 

Do the doctors take care of the entire 
family in the home as well as in the office? 

Does the patient get X-ray and laboratory 
work when he needs it? 

Can the patient call on the doctor any time 
of the day or night? 

Does the patient get physical therapy, 
electrocardiograms, and basal metabolism 
tests when necessary? 

These questions and many others related 
to. comprehensive medical service can be 
answered affirmatively. However, factual 
data has been collected in the Central Medi- 
cal Group of Brooklyn, especially during the 
past 3 years, which supports that answer. 


easily be interpreted in terms 

quality of service. I have pre- 

chart for the years 1951, 1952, and 

953 which is attached to this report. May 
facts and figures accumulated 

1953 at a time when the Cen- 

tral Medical Group of Brooklyn had approxi- 
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mately 32,000 patients on its roster. During 
that year over 200,000 services were given 
by the 39 doctors on the staff of the group 
and 8,409 services by the nurses and tech- 
nicians associated with these doctors making 
&@ grand total of over 208,000 services. If we 
were to project this figure for all the patients 
enrolled in HIP we would readily see that 
over 3 million services were given. Each 
patient of the Central Medical Group re- 
ceived an average of 6.4 services during the 
year 1953. Of course, some patients had no 
occasion to call upon the doctor even though 
they were urged to do so for routine pre- 
ventive examinations. Others used the 
physician's service only once during the year 
while still others, with serious medical com- 
plaints, had occasion to receive 30 or 40 
services. As the chart shows, approximately 
73 percent of these services were rendered 
in the doctor's office, 11 percent at the home 
of the patient and in our medical group, 
16 percent in the hospital. Approximately 
54 percent of the services was given by spe- 
cialists other than pediatricians; approxi- 
mately 14 percent was by the pediatricians, 
while the remainder, or 35 percent, was given 
by the general physicians. The fact that so 
much of the service was given by specialists 
is an indication of the high quality of service 
offered the patient in a group: practice pre- 
paid program. 

A great deal has been said of abuses which 
would result from the prepayment of medical 
care when provided comprehensively with- 
out deterrent extra charges. The low figure 
of 11 percent for home calls would certainly 
indicate such statement to be fallacious. 
The fact that a percentage of patients did not 
appear for routine physical examinations, 
even though they were urged to do so 
through health bulletins and health educa- 
tion lectures, also shows that patients have 
little tendency to: abuse medical care just 
because they do not have to pay for each 
service. It is of iraportance to the preven- 
tive Lealth aspects of the program that our 
medical group gave almost 15,000 health ex- 
aminations during 1953. 

Here are other pertinent figures. During 
1953, 450 new babies were delivered by the 
obstetricians of the group. There were 402 
major surgical operations and 4,164 minor 
surgical operations done by all surgeons in 
the group. Because of the close association 
of the medical and surgical departments 
within the group, all these patients received 
complete medical preoperative and postop- 
erative care by the department of internal 
medicine. 

Approximately 21,000 services were given 
in the X-ray department and in the labora- 
tory. This is about 10 percent of all service 
given. It is a rather impressive figure. and 
shows that no corners were cut either in 
diagnosis or in treatment. In order to give 
these technical benefits to our patients as 
well as the extra services already mentioned, 
which include electrocardiograms, basal me- 
tabolisms, physiotherapy, etc.. (see chart), 
the group had to obtain the newest in equip- 
ment. and to hire well qualified nursing and 
technical personnel. 

An attempt was made to estimate the cost 
to the patients for all services received in 
1952. To each service whether it was an 
office visit, a home call, a delivery, an opera- 
tion, an electrocardigram, or a heat treat- 
ment, we have aiiocated the amount of 
money that the patient would have had to 
pay in the New York area had he not be- 
longed to the health insurance plan. The 
total cost would have been $1,836,525. The 
32,000 patients enrolled with the Central 
Medical Group had a premium cost of $870,- 
000, half of which was paid by the employer. 
Thus the patient received his medical care 
under this program for less than 25 percent 
of what it might have cost him. We must 
also remember that over 50 percent of these 
patients, earning less than $4,000 yearly as 
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a total family income, probably could not 
have paid for any medical care and would 
have had to resort to care in free clinics 
or go without medical care. 

In brief, then, the overall answer to the 
questions, I cited to you is this: 

Prepaid medical care as practiced by the 
medical groups affiliated with the health- 
insurance plan does provide the patient, for 
the yearly premium, fully comprehensive 
modern medical services, including home 
calls by physicians and treatment in physi- 
cians’ offices and in hospitals, including de- 
livery of babies, including surgical opera- 
tions, including services of laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-rays, electrocardiograms, and the 
like—and including the services of qualified 
specialists as well as general physicians. 
The patient and his family are really insured 
against the total cost of all illness. 

The Central Medical Group of Brooklyn 
started as the first group under contract with 
HIP in March 1947. At that time it had 
17 physicians and only 69 patients. Its 
group center had a total of 4,500 square 
feet of space in which to treat patients. 
Since then it has grown very rapidly so that 
at present it has approximately 32,000 pa- 
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tients and 39 specialists and general phy- 
sicians. In March 1953 it opened a new 
medical center with 24,000 square feet of 
space. This project cost the doctors of the 
group $900,000 for the land, building, and 
equipment. For this purpose they had put 
aside a percentage of their income each year. 
They were able in this manner to accumu- 
late about 50 percent of the moneys needed; 
the rest had to be obtained through bank 
and insurance-company loans. The group 
requires a hospital in conjunction with its 
medical center. This it intends to obtain in 
the future. Such a hospital, of course, will 
cost more money than a small group of young 
doctors can accumulate by themselves. The 
aid proposed by H. R. 7700 would make it 
possible not only for the doctors of the 
Central Medical Group to go ahead with the 
completion of their project, but for other 
physicians throughout the country interested 
in group practice and in prepaid health in- 
surance to establish the facilities needed to 
give good medical care. 

H. R. 7700 can do much to allow the 
people of this country to meet the cost of 
medical care in the American way. I, there- 
fore, urge its passage. 


Utilization data, Central Medical Group of Brooklyn, for 1951, 1952, 1953 


1951 





Mean enrollment and rate t_................-. 


Rate 1952 











Total physician services and percentage. 









Office services and percentage_..............- 
Home services and percentage - -... + 
Hospital services and percentage. 
General physician services..................- 















I EE oon ncncnatwetonmanawwninel 






Other specialist services..................-..- 






Preventive services *...................------ 









III, cian nenpotetnaniemmenntnliiitninind 
Major surgical cases_...................-..--- 
Minor surgical cases. ...................--..-- 









X-ray services and percentage...............- 
Pathologist services and percentage-.-. 














Total ancillary services...............- 


Paned enstebeliam.....cesccoccncscccccccesnsass 
MbesiveetSEGIAEh......c ccnncenecanssedsescncne 


Physiotherapy ..-......--.------------------- 
Visiting nurse services. .............-...-.-.- 


Injections (by nurse injectionist)............- 
Ambulanes Sef VIG0......ccccccceccccccsecccee 

















* Rate equals number of physician services per enrolled patient per year. 
® Routine yearly health surveys. 
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Dairy Shockers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Alfred Stedman, and pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
April 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Damy SHockers 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Enough to shock all concerned, including 
producers, consumers, Department of Agri- 
culture, and Congress, are the Government’s 
figures on the aftermath of the April 1 cut of 


15 percent in dairy price supports. 


Those figures forecast that, with average 
weather, the cut will be followed by 2.8 bil- 
lion pounds more milk production in 1954 
than in 1953. They estimate that total con- 
sumption of dairy products in all forms 
should rise in the equivalent of at least 2 
billion pounds or more of milk. 

Those figures are startling enough of them- 
selves, without reading in false meanings. 
They don’t disprove that Secretary Benson 
acted properly in lowering the 90 percent of 
parity support level. 

But assuming average weather, the figures 
do point to a severe 1954 dairy situation, es- 
pecially for the Midwest. They indicate the 
Government may have to buy about as much 
in supporting the lower-price level as it 
bought in backing the higher one. That 
means adding to the Government’s holdings 
which on April 1 totaled 364 million pounds 
of butter, 483 million pounds of cheese and 
599 million pounds of milk powder. What's 


the trouble? Why isn’t increased use at the 
lower prices solving the problem? 

In seeking answers, the first real shocker 
is a discovery about consumption of fluid 
milk, the most vital of foods, especially for 
the Nation's mothers and children. Sales 
of fluid milk lead all other uses, amounting 
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to 42 percent of the total. The problem of 
surplus butter, powder or cheese doesn't 
arise until after consumers buy whatever 
amount they want to pay for as fluid milk for 
drinking. 

And under artificially high prices, espe. 
cially in eastern and southern cities, con- 
sumption of fluid milk has fallen seriously 
since the war. In the Greater New York 
City market, total fluid milk use was actu- 
ally less this March than last. Yet a re. 
covery to the former per capita level in the 
United States generally would about lick the 
dairy surplus. 

A second shocker is a discovery that the 
dairy price cut isn’t applying equally as be. 
tween the Midwest and the high-priced 
eastern and southern markets. The Govern. 
ment states that in some markets outside 
the Midwest, the price support cut will mean 
no change in fluid milk prices at all. 

The final shocker is a discovery of in. 
creasing use of Federal power to uphold those 
high eastern and southern prices, while ex. 
cluding the Midwest’s cheaper grade A milk 
and letting Midwest prices fall. 

The Department of Agriculture supports 
farm prices of fluid milk in 49 city areas, 
In seven in East and South, it separates 
the fluid milk price support level from Mid. 
west manufacturing prices, setting it apart 
and higher. In others as well, it levies un- 
der different guises what amount to tariffs 
that tax away from dealers any advantage 
to be gained from buying the Midwest's 
cheaper grade A milk. It recognizes local 
sanitary barriers against our product. It 
commonly prices our concentrated milk at 
the local fluid price level, as even the Twin 
Cities now are being asked to do. Applied 
in East and South, this knocks out the sav- 
ings of two-thirds on freight costs from the 
Midwest, applies the tariff and kills concen- 
trate’s chance to sell. To cap the climr, 
the Midwest’s grade A milk is barred from 
Washington, 

So there's the story. In the high-priced 
areas, milk consumption lags. Thus they 
have more left over to pour into manufac. 
tured dairy products. Their butter and 
cheese are free to compete with ours. But 
Midwest milk is barred from competing 
with them. Why not set those markets free? 
Why not let consumers there have milk 
prices to encourage consumption? ° That 
should brighten the now dark dairy outlook, 

, 
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A Monstrous Lawsuit Is Forestalled in 
Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege in October 1951 to serve as 
chairman of a special six-member Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion which held hearings in Sacramento, 
Calif., on the Central Valley project. 
The purpose of the hearings was to con- 
sider Federal-State relationships in the 
management of the Central Valley pro)- 
ject and to obtain factual information 
on the project water supplies, the water 
requirements of the lands to be served 
by the project, and the water rights 
necessary to operate it. The subcommit- 
tee made a critical analysis of several 
problems relating to project manage- 
ment and made some very definite find- 
ings and specific recommendations. 
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One of the matters which was covered 
at the hearings and on which findings 
and’ recommendations were made con- 
cerned the adjudication of Sacramento 
Valley water rights. The subcommit- 
tee found that the State of California 
and Bureau. of Reclamation. officials were 
making plans for an adjudication of 
Sacramento Valley water rights in the 
Federal court. It appeared to us.on the 
subcommittee that such a procedure 
would result in a monstrous lawsuit, a 
“Jegal Frankenstein” which would de- 
stroy all hope for State control of Cen- 
tral’ Valley water rights.. The cost of 
such a lawsuit would be enormous. It 
would embroil the Central Valley project 
in litigation for decades, and would 
probably delay further water develop- 
ment in the Central Valley of California. 
The subcommittee felt very strongly that 
all other means of settlement. should be 
completely exhausted before resorting 
to such a lawsuit over the waters of the 
Sacramento River. We recommended 
that the State engineer of California 
should proceed as far as possible to settle 
the problem by administrative action, 
having in mind that a settlement should 
be attempted through negotiations look- 
ing toward the achievement of a practi- 
cal operating agreement. 

Iam pleased to report to my colleagues 
that, as a result of the hearings and the 
recommendations of the special sub- 
committee, an attempt is being made to 
negotiate a settlement of the complex 
water-rights problem without recourse 
to litigation. A trial distribution of 
water program isnow underway. Water 
users owning some 350,000 acres and di- 
verting 94 percent of the water being 
taken from the Sacramento River above 
the delta are participating in the pro- 
gram. They have agreed to keep certain 
records and furnish information rela- 
tive to the water they are diverting dur- 
ing this irrigation season. At the end 
of the year, after the information is. all 
in, a report will be prepared by the State 
engineer on the actual utilization of 
water for irrigation during the summer 
and this report will form the basis for 
another trial distribution next year. 
The cooperation that has been given to 
this program is very encouraging and 
the achievement. of a practical operating 
agreement is one step nearer. Messrs. 
ASPINALL, YortTy, D’EwarT, Poutson, and 
Bow, who served with me on the special 
subcommittee, deserve a lot of credit for 
heading off this. huge lawsuit, and keep- 
_ the Central Valley project on an even 

eel, 





Phony Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to. extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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PHONY AGREEMENT 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave unanimous 
approval to the New Look. 

General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the New Look 
before Congress. — 

Admiral Carney, Navy Chief of Staff, ex- 
oer concern in a speech at Newport, 


Is there a conflict? Of course. Then why 
did the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
agree? Because the Commander in Chief 
said last year that he would not tolerate any 
minority opinions in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Result? Formal endorsement of the ad- 
ministration program by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. What doesthat mean? That the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are following orders but that 
they individually do not necessarily believe 
in the program. Danger? That the country 
will not have the honest, professional opin- 
ion of its expert military leaders on which to 
build a strategy which will effectively de- 
fend the free world. 





My Duty to Home and Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an inspir- 
ing essay by Palmer Cook, of Minerva, 
Ohio, in my congressional district. 

Young Mr. Cook’s essay titled “My 
Duty to Home and Country,” gained him 
the honor of becoming one of the winners 
in the 1954 American Legion essay con- 
test. His essay suggests a philosophy for 
American living which every American 
citizen could well follow. 

The essay follows: 

My Doty To HOME anp COUNTRY 
(By Palmer Cook, of Minerva, Ohio) 


My first duty to home is to remember the 
fifth commandment in which it says, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” It is 
a privilege to respect my parents and to con- 
fide in them for they are my best friends. I 
must. be truthful, sincere and honest in char- 
acter, action, and speech. This will earn 
the trust of my parents and the confidence 
of others. 

It is my obligation to try to live in har- 
mony with other members of my family and 
show them the same courtesy as I show my 
friends. I must shoulder a fair share of the 
work that must be done around the house. 

Family loyalty is a duty that cannot be for- 
gotten though some people never even think 
of this. Every family has some rules or 
regulations and it is up to me to obey the 
rules of my family even when they seem to 
be too strict. Parents have rules because 
they have the welfare of their children at 
heart. 

It. is important to remember the Golden 
Rule because if we do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, all our duties 
would become easier. 

There is a close relationship between duty 
to home and duty to country, for if I am 
a worthy member of my family circle, I will 
be a better citizen; and if Iam a good citizen, 
my family will be proud of me. 

IE must give to my country my allegiance 
which means my service and my loyalty. It 
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is my responsibility to be well-informed 
about our Government and its history. It is 
a duty and privilege to vote, and I intend te 
exercise this right when I am old enough. 

It is my duty to respect the flag and 
learn the rules concerning its display and 
care. 
Another duty to my country is to learn to 
get along with my neighbors, for if every- 
one learned to do this, the world would be a 
seem more peaceful place in which to 
ive 

It is most important to be a good citizen 
and obey the laws of my country because I 
enjoy the rights, privileges and protection of 
our Government as outlined in our Con-<- 
stitution. After reading about life in other 
lands, I appreciate more than ever the free- 
dom and equality here which is found in no 
other country. in the world. 

I am proud to be an American. 





The Attitude of Connecticut Farmers on 
National Farm Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close for use in the REecorp a letter from 
Ken Geyer, manager, Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, and public policy 
newsletter No. 2, containing the high 
lights of the agricultural policy confer- 
ence held at the University of Connecti- 
cut on March 30. 

There can be gleaned from a reading 
of the material the wise attitude of Con- 
necticut farmers in seeking a national 
farm policy which will benefit every 
stratum of our society. 

I commend these fine citizens for their 
straightforward thinking on this very 
important matter. 

The letters follow: 


CONNECTICUT MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Hartford, Conn., April 27, 1954. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm> Once each year the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Connecticut 
sponsors an agricultural policy conference. 
This is an all day and evening meeting at 
the college, attended by farmers and farm 
leaders to discuss agricultural policy, both 
at the State and the National level. 

This year the conference was held on March 
30. and confined itself almost exclusively to 
the discussion of the national agricultural 
program. The group, of course, is not an 
action agency, as it is made up of members 
of the various commodity groups in the 
State, as well as members of such general 
farm. organizations as the Farm Bureau and 
the Grange. As a result, no resolutions are 
ever passed at the meeting. 

This year Professors Halcrow and Drew 
were asked to prepare a summary of the high- 
lights and thinking of the meeting. A copy 
of this summary is enclosed. 

I have read it over carefully, and I believe 
it reflects better than anything I have seen 
the attitude of Connecticut farmers toward 
the national farm problem, 

Yours very truly, 
Ken Geren, Manager. 
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Pustic Poticy NEWSLETTER No. 2, Apri 1954 


At the close of the Agricultural Policy 
Conference on March 30 it was agreed that a 
short suramary of some of the highlights 
should be prepared. These conferences are 
for the purpose of discussi~~ the economic 
implications of ideas which may be the basis 
for future farm programs. 

CONNECTICUT FARMERS ATTENDING THE CONFER- 
ENCE LIKE FREE ENTERPRISE 


Most farmers attending the conference 
agreed that they would like to see a gradual 
reduction and elimination of price supports 
and subsidies in agriculture and other parts 
of our economy. 

DROP IN DAIRY SUPPORTS TOO DRASTIC 


It was thought by some, however, that the 
recent drop from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
on dairy products was too drastic. This 
shary drop intensified the cost-price squeeze 
for dairy farmers who are buying some feeds 
based on 90-percent supports. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 


For the present, farmers favored flexible 
supports. The general opinion was that a 
flexible support level included the necessary 
machinery for gradually reducing or elimi- 
nating subsidies, but did have some insur- 
ance value. For example, national farm 
income dropped by 744 percent in 1953. The 
price-support program probably arrested this 
decline in farm prices and prevented them 
from going still lower. 


STORAGE AND PRICE-SUPPORT DILEMMA 


The current dilemma in the price-support 
program is pointed up by the fact that*total 
holdings and outstanding loans of the CCC 
have more than doubled in the past year. 
Wheat, cotton, and corn account for more 
than three-quarters of the total value. Larg- 
est percentage increases have occurred in 
dairy products—butter, cheese, and dry milk. 
The February 28 holdings of the 3 dairy 
products accounted for about 6 percent of 
the CCC inventory. 

Although dairy products account for only 
® small portion of the CCC program, they 
have been rapidly building up surplus stocks 
during the past year. It is primarily because 
of this that the support level on dairy prod- 
ucts was recently lowered. 


The CCC totals are as follows: 


Feb. 28, 1954 Feb. 28, 


1953, 
millions 


Millions | Per- of dollars 


of dollars} cént 


1,143 
77.4 3il 


65 
185 16.1 
6,871 | .nccsse 2, 992 


In order to avoid accumulation of greater 
surpluses it was necessary to proclaim acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas on 
cotton and wheat for 1954 and allotments 
on corn planted in the Corn Beit. 

DIFFICULTY OF CONTROLLING OUTPUT 

The acreage seeded to feed grains in 1954 
will be 8 percent greater than the acreage 
seeded in 1953, according to the annual USDA 
spring survey of farmer’s intentions to plant. 
Wheat acreage will be cut by 5 million. 
Corn will be about the same as last year, 
Major acreage increases are: Oats 3.2 million, 
barley 4.5 million, sorghum 4 million, and 
soybeans 2 million. This illustrates the 
difficulty of attempting to control agricul- 
tural output by allotments on a few crops. 
4s controls are put on wheat and corn, acre- 
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ages of the other feed grains rise sharply. 
Controlling acreage does not necessarily con- 
trol total production. 

On March 17 Secretary Benson, while 
speaking at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union at Denver, Colo., made 
the following significant statement, “If I 
do not succeed in making any other point 
here, I want to impress upon you just as 
firmly as I can that the farm program of 
today is heading toward collapse.” The rea- 
son for this statement seems apparent from 
the above figures. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The general feeling at the conference was 
that the role of the Federal Government 
should be to stabilize and expand our econ- 
omy and not to act as a major buyer in 
the market place. 

The mere buying, by the Government, of 
surplus items at artificially high prices does 
stabilize farm incomes, but it also encourages 
additional production of items already in 
surplus. Past history (and the figures cited 
above) show that attempts tc restrict this 
additional farm production through acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, and so forth, 
are generally unsuccessful. The basic prob- 
lem seems to be one of finding a method 
of stabilizing farm income without building 
up huge surplus stocks of certain commodi- 
ties. 

DIRECT PAYMENTS 

Many people thing that a direct cash pay- 
ment program would help solve this problem, 
Generally, commodities would be sold on the 
free market at whatever price they would 
bring. The Government might also maintain 
@ modest storage program for the purpose 
of stabilizing supplies. Cash payments would 
be made to those farmers who are in need 
of help because of temporary market gluts. 
These payments would be based on the dif- 
ference between the price received on the 
market and the support level (say a certain 
percent of parity). 

LONG-RANGE ADJUSTMENTS 


To improve farm income over a period of 
time it is necessary to have an increase in 
demand for farm commodities, or a move- 
ment of labor out of agriculture, or both. It 
is one of the functions of government to en- 
courage expansion in industry and increas- 
ing employment, thus creating opportunity 


‘ and mobility. A shift of labor out of farm- 


ing into industry would possibly result in 
larger, more efficient family farms. At pres- 
ent, one-fifth of the farmers in the United 
States produce three-fourths of the total 
value of farm products marketed. Many of 
the remaining four-fifths of the farms must 
therefore be quite inefficient. 


People remaining on the more efficient 
farms could be expected to realize higher net 
incomes. Those moving from inefficient 
farms into an expanding industry could also 
improve their income position. The general 
economy would therefore benefit from these 
labor shifts. High level price supports in 
general do not induce these necessary shifts 
of peopie out of agriculture into industry. 
They are more apt to make it possible for 
inefficient farms to continue to operate. 


CURRENT THOUGHT ON THE NATIONAL FARM 
PROGRAM 


Congress is not likely to make drastic 
changes in the present support program this 
year. The Joint Committee on the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report recently stated: 

“Whatever the merits of flexible supports 
and modern parity may or may not be, as a 
long-run program, it is questionable whether 
their contribution at this time will act to 
sustain farm income in the months im- 
a anion aioe 


lagging industrial output. The general feel- 
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ing apperently is that a lowering of agricul. 
tural price supports at this time would have 
adverse effects'on the national economy, 
Harotp G. HaLcrow, 
Wriiit1aMm H. Drew, 
Extension Economists, 


Statement by Hon. John F. Shelley, of 


California, to House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on Sal- 


ary Increase for Classified Govern- 
ment Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by me to House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on salary increase for 
classified Government employees: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, when .I appeared before you on 
March 1, 1954, to give my views on the need 
for salary increases for Government employ- 
ees, my discussion was largely limited to the 
case for Post Office workers, although I did 
devote some attention to the problems of 
classified employees in general. Since the 
committee has now decided to report legis- 
lation affecting both groups at the same time, 
and since the administration's proposals for 
the classified employees are now more 
thoroughly understood, I would like to add 
to my previous testimony and amplify on 
my belief that all Federal employees should 
have a substantial salary increase vy ithout 
delay. 

The shortcomings of the Civil Service Com- 
mission recommendations are now apparent, 
as far as meeting the needs of employees in 
the lower classifications is concerned. The 
arbitrary method that was used in arriving 
at their recommendation is also apparent. 
Instead of sitting down and giving real con- 
sideration to what amount of increase was 
needed in each of the different pay classifi- 
cations to provide a fair and decent raise, 
adequate to compensate for higher living 
costs, it is obvious that the administration 
people who wrote the plan began by asking 
themselves “What is the absolute minimum 
overall increase we can recommend which 
will appear to give some satisfaction to Gov- 
ernment employees but won’t damage our 
claims that we are achieving economy in 
Government?” They settled on 2.5 percent 
of the total classified payroll and from that 
point proceeded to work up a scheme for 
apportioning the 2.5 percent among the vari- 
ous pay groups and to camouflage the in- 
adequacy of the plan by disguising it as 4 
new classification system. The end result, 
as might be expected, does practically noth- 
ing to give the lower paid employees of the 
Government additional money to buy their 
bread and butter, to clothe their families, 
and to pay the rent. I say “pay the rent” 
because at the present price of real estate, 
the good Lord knows that not very many of 
them can put up the downpayment to buy 
a decent home, 

If there is any justification for setting an 
arbitrary ceiling on the total amount the 
administration feels it can afford to recom- 
mend for salary increases—and I refuse to 
admit that any ceiling below an amount 
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sufficient to provide an adequate salary scale 
for all Government employees can be justi- 
fied—there is certainly no justification for 
euchering employees in the lower classifi- 
cations out of their fair share of such an in- 
crease. I do not quarrel with the fact that 
employees in the upper classifications should 
have a substantial increase, and I agree 
firmly with the proposition that there should 
be adequate differentials in the pay of super- 
visory employees and those who work under 
them. However, I cannot agree that these 
adjustments should be made at the expense 
of those for whom the need is immediate 
and urgent. 

My personal belief is that really substan- 
tial increases, such as those provided in 
H. R. 4556, the Withrow bill, should be 
voted at once, That is the type of action 
I am fighting for in this Congress. Follow- 
ing that step the committee, working with 
the departments and with the recognized 
employee groups, should give mature study 
to the question of reclassifying positions and 
adjusting differentials. To attempt to do 
that now on the basis of unilateral recom- 
mendations by the Civil Service Commission 
will further reduce the present low morale 
of the rank and file Government worker. 
You can’t feed a hungry dog by throwing 
him a rubber bone. Neither can you satis- 
fy the justifiable demands of underpaid 
Government workers by tossing them a 
fancy package which, when stripped to the 
essentials, does nothing for them or their 
families. 

I have received any number of letters from 
Government employees in San Francisco in 
both supervisory and rank and file positions. 
They are unanimous in citing the lag be- 
tween pay increases for blue-collar workers 
and private industrial employees and the 
granting of similar raises to white-collar 
employees of the Federal Government. They 
are also unanimous in their demand for a 
full adjustment in all pay grades to compen- 
sate for cost-of-living increases. That time 
lag is the fault of Congress and it is also our 
responsibility to remedy the situation with- 
out delay. 

I therefore again urge the committee to 
act favorably on legislation to bring Gov- 
ernment employees’ salaries up to a level 
which reflect a realistic understanding of 
how hard they have been hit. In normal 
collective bargaining in industry such wage 
adjustments could be made retroactive to 
help employees pay off some of the debts 
saddled on them because their raises were 
overdue. Since we cannot do that for Gov- 
ernment workers because of our system, then 
let us oy all means make the increase we do 
provide big enough so that when they get 
their first larger paycheck they won't be 
ashamed to take it home to their wives and 
families, 
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We Want the Trath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of April 21, 1954: 

We WanT THE TRUTH 

Secretary of Defense Wilson delivered him- 
self of the opinion, printed in the Tuesday 
morning papers, that we are “vulnerable but 
wrnoeen a nee to atomic attack. He 

e whole ’ 
are relatively oa —— 
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We nominate these as the most meaning- 
less phrases of the year. 

How much less critical is vulnerable than 
highly vulnerable when one bomb carried 
by one plane can “take out” a city the size 
of New York? How safe is it to be vulner- 
able? 

What are we relatively secure to? We are 
more secure than we were in 1947; we are 
undoubtedly more secure than besieged Dien 
Bien Phu, but are we secure enough when 
faced by a Russia which bragged only the 
other day she had an H-bomb? Of course 
not. We can hardly believe that Mr. Wilson 
really thinks we are. 

It would appear that the American people 
are purposely being fed a lot of doubletalk 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

In the afternoon papers of the same day, 
Mrs. Katherine Howard, of Boston, Deputy 
Civil Defense Director, said an atomic attack 
on the United States might produce more 
casualties than all our forces have suffered 
in all our wars. 

She said that no American city is out of 
A-bomb range and that there is no sure way 
to stop all the planes in an enemy raid on 
the United States. “From one-half to two- 
thirds of them would get through to their 
targets—perhaps three-quarters of them, if 
the assault came tomorrow,” she said. “We 
can be hit as a nation and hit hard, despite 
our military defenses,” she continued. 

Is this “relatively secure,” Mr. Wilson? 

The American people, whose lives are in- 
volved, are confused. They are beginning to 
lack confidence that our leaders know the 
facts and are capable of facing the facts 
that they do know. 

The rumors and irresponsible statements 
ranging from Mr. Wilson’s Pollyannalike op- 
timism to our columnists of doom who wal- 
low in despair—‘“the age of the praying 
mantis”—breed distrust, doubt, fear, con- 
fusion, apathy, or panic. 

We believe that the American people de- 
serve the facts. If the administration does 
not believe any of the many studies which 
have been made of air defense dangers and 
needs, then let them hurry up and get 
another one completed. 

The American people should know how 
much an effective air defense would cost. 
What would it mean? How effective would 
it be? What are our alternatives? 

We believe that the American people are 
big enough and courageous enough to sur- 
vive and thrive in a hell-bomb age. But they 
cannot act until they know what is needed; 
they cannot build until they know what has 
to be built; they cannot make sacrifices 
until they know what needs to be sacrificed. 

The American people believe in Gene 
Fowler’s 11th commandment, “Thou shall 
not quit.” But first they have to know the 
harsh, unvarnished truth. Somebody has 
got to tell them without sugar-coating and 
without hysterics. 

Once the American people know the facts, 
we have full faith they will be equal to the 
stern realities of the atomic age. 


My Duty to Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it gives me 
great pleasure to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues two splendid essays 
one written by June Kiger, a 10th-grade 
student and the other by Margaret Fox, 
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a student in the 11th grade of the high 
school at Lancaster, Ohio, which is in 
my congressional district. These two 
young ladies were winners in an essay 
contest among high-school students 
which is sponsored each year by the 
Department of Ohio, American Legion. 

The subject this year was My Duty to 
Home and Country and has to do with 
good citizenship, and it is very fitting 
and proper that we should all encourage 
and direct the thinking of our young 
people along this line. These are ex- 
cellent essays and I am inserting them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REoOrRD so that all 
may have an opportunity to read them: 

My Duty to HomE anp Country 
(By June Kiger, Lancaster, Ohio) 

“Duty to home and country” is a phrase 
which has been repeated many times, but 
what is its true interpretation to me? As a 
youth of today with my many school, reli- 
gious, and leisure time organizations, I have 
said these words when joining some of these 
worthwhile clubs, but unless serious think- 
ing is given to the words they will become 
@ meaningless phrase to me. This duty to 
home and country when put into operation, 
however, can become a real force for national 
unity, world peace and understanding. 

There is a nationwide need for more citi- 
zens who know more about governing them- 
selves, and who are strong enough and re- 
sourceful enough to do the things they know 
should be done. I, as an Atnerican, should 
be aware of the importance of accepting 
training for the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of living in this country. 
Learning cooperation with others will heip 
me to prepare to take my place in tre home, 
in essential production, and in corimunity 
affairs. 

Learning to accept the duties of citizen- 
ship begins in the home with family life. 
Schools add knowledge and give me practice 
in democratic citizenship, but nothing be- 
comes a real part of us until we have prac- 
ticed it over a period of time and found that 
it works. A happy home is one in which 
we share abilities, problems, and experiences, 
and seek a democratic solution to the prob- 
lems. No matter what the size or circum- 
stances of our home, it is the duty of 
us to live there to try to improve it and 
its occupants. The Golden Rule would be a 
good yardstick for home and family behavior. 
Behavior outside the home is a direct re- 
flection on the home, so the awareness of the 
real duties to home should be with me all 
the time, wherever I might be. 

Just as others judge my home by me, so, 
too, do people judge our communities by our 
homes. Our States in turn are a collection 
of communities as our Nation is a collection 
of States. Just as a home needs a spirit of 
cooperation so does a community because it 
must contain people who will work together 
for the common good. We young people 
ned to plan and learn together, to accept 
racial and religious differences, and to be- 
come aware of what really is of importance 
in America. 

I feel it is my duty to both myself and 
my country to know the historical back- 
ground upon whieh America is founded, to 
understand government, and to realize that 
it is my responsibility to further the things 
I believe to be right and to change the things 
which I think could be better. We need to 
realize that in a democracy it is possible for 
every man and woman to have a voice in 
the government both by power of petition 
and by the power of voting. It is my duty 
as @ person who will assume the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship to learn the fundamental 
principles of good government. It is also 
my duty to know what is happening in other 
parts of the world and the effect they might 
have on America and to realize the con- 
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tribution America ts making toward world 
peace and understanding. 

The practice of conservation is an impor- 
tant part of my duty to home and country. 
I should not waste our resources, our money, 
or our time, and should respect the property 
rights of others. 

Therefore, if I do the things I feel are 
right, make a useful contribution to my home 
and my community, then duty to country 
would fall into the pattern I have’ chosen, 
for, after all, our homes are our country. 
By doing my best to maintain high ideals, 
I feel I will make a.small, but significant step 
toward a happier home, a more unified 
America, and toward peace and good will 
among the nations of the world. 


Dvttres TO My Home anv COUNTRY 
(By Margaret Fox, Lancaster, Ohio) 


My duties to my home are love, respect, 
and obedience. I should try to help at home 
in any way I can. If I love, respect, and have 
obedience at home; I will love and respect 
my country and do everything I can for my 
country. ; 

Whether I call it. a. privilege or a duty, 
whether I judge its benefits by the car in my 
garage or by freedom to worship at the 
church of my choice, by the food on my 
table or by my freedom to speak out in 
public without fear, I owe a great deal to my 
country for all the privileges that. have been 
achieved by generations to safeguard the 
freedom which was dearly won for me. 

The right to vote in secret and to have my 
vote count is not only a right, but a. duty. 
Through agents chosen by, me and others like 
mre, ali laws are made. No. man, regardless 
of his station in life, wields more power than 
I in the voting booth. I shouldn't consider 
my duty done merely by voting in national 
elections every 4 years. There are also-con- 
gressional elections, and local elections. of 
various kinds. Remind the people in the 
shops and in the office about the State law 
which permits time off to vote. Go to work 
on your friends and neighbors. Get them to 
vote. 

I not only have the duty to choose, but to 
determine candidates and issues. I should 
try to attend all meetings where nmratters of 
interest to me are discussed: Bven though 
my ideas are not adopted, I will do good by 
making them heard, and others will respect 
me for it. 

When I receive a notice of jury duty, my 
first reaction may be, “Brother, how can I 
get out of this?” It interferes with my work 
or leisure. If I try to dodge the responsi- 
bility of jury duty, I dig little spadefuls 
away fron: the foundation of one of my’coun- 
try’s broadest freedoms. When our busiest, 
most responsible and most intelligent citi- 
zens avoid jury duty, they are setting a very 
bad example. Jury duty gives me a new in- 
sight into the reasons for the many happen- 
ings of the courtroom which cannot fail to 
send me home as a better citizen. 

To obey laws is an inyportant duty to my 
country, Laws are rules people make so I 
ean live with other people without fighting. 
The simplest law of all, perhaps, is the traf- 
fic light. When it is green, it is supposed 
to protect me from the other fellow. When 
it is red, it is supposed to protect the other 
person from me. I am not so big that I am 
above the law nor is anyone else. 

Tt is human nature to squirm when the 
Government strikes at my pocketbook 
through taxation. But it is also human na- 
ture to demand the conveniences, improve- 
ments and protection that I want for my 
family, my community, and my country. 
Taxes are the means provided for chipping 
in to obtain the things which I need and 
I can not pay for by myself. Every hour 
of the day and night, my safety, my health, 
my security are protected by public servants 
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paid for by my taxes. Taxation with repre- 
sentation is a big improvemrent over the sys- 
tem of the dictators. 

T also have a duty to bear arms. The most 
fervent hope in my heart is that the dif- 
ference between nations may besettled with- 
out war. However, if I am called to bear 
arms during war, it is nry duty to do so. 

The most important duty of all, I think, 
is to love God, to worship God, and to thank 
God for my wonderful home and country. 


Alarming Forced Unanimous Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Friday, August 14, 
1953, which is. most. interesting and 
worthy of study: 

DANGEROUS DEFENSE DECISION 

It is now known that President Eisenhower 
announced a military policy at the secret 
meeting of defense leaders at Quantico, Va., 
which may have a serious and unfortunate 
effect on our military progress: It could 
cripple our new Joint Chiefs of Staff before 
they begin. 

The President told the generals, admirals, 
and civilian Secretaries that he will not tol- 
erate minority opinions by any member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said that he 
expected all decisions to be unanimous. 

Superficially the policy sounds as if it were 
establishing a desirable unification of 
thought among the services. But it is the 
same policy which was enforced by the past 
Secretary of Defense—and it failed. In a 
series of editorials called The Right to Dis- 
agree, which we published last December, 
we attempted to show the dangers of such 
arbitrary unanimity. 

The main dangers are: 

1. Vital defense decisions may be evaded 
if they cannot be agreed upon. If no mi+ 
nority opinion is allowed, then no unani- 
mous opinion is given. In other words noth- 
ing is done. 

2. Decisions. are made by compromise. 
These compromises are not based on fact, 
but horse trades. Our important defense 
policies are established on a “if you'll scratch 
my back, I’ll scratch yours” basis. 

3. The military leaders pass the buck to 
nonprofessional agencies. For example, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff avoid all fiscal consid- 
erations and pass a skyscraper budget which 
has to be cut down to size by nonmilitary 
men who are not privy to secret informa- 
tion and who do not have the background 
to make strategic decisions. 

4. Services. whieh do not have a legiti- 
mate access to the men who are formulat- 
ing defense: policy, who: are not given their 
day in court, tend to end run to Congress 
and the press. This is a bitter, personal, 
undignified procedure. It creates an atmos- 
phere which makes. a calm, judicial analysis 
of defense problems practically impossible. 

5. The President, the National Security 
Council, and Congress hear only the pro- 
nouncements of those views which are ap- 
proved unanimously by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This is almost a guaranty of in- 
tellectual sterility. It makes it impossible 
for the Nation’s leaders to make decisions 
based on consideration of both sides of any 
defense question. They only hear one side. 
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During a barbecue’ at the Quantico meet. 
ing the top military commanders were given 
aprons with-the defense team and varsity 
printed in big letters across the front. 

It will take more than that to weld the 
three services into a defense team. And 
one essential condition is that each service 
be treated with respect. Free professiona| 
discussion of all defense problems should be 
encouraged,. not denied. 


Facts of War in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN €. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN: THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President; I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed ‘in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orp the pertinent portions of an article 
entitled “Our Disgrace in Indochina,” 
written by. William Worthy, Jr., and pub- 
lished in. a pamphlet. of the American 
Priends Service Committee, of recent 
date. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FACTS OF WAR 


What, in brief, are the facts of the 7-year- 
old wat in. Indochina? In the March 1948 
issue of the Crisis George Padmore. detailed 
the events leading up.te the outbreak of the 
fighting, Perhaps I should summarize the 
war’s long course and. its disastrousness to 
date for die-hard. western policies. by going 
back to an evening last spring in Saigon when 
I was being briefed by. the French censor 
on that day’s fighting between the “loyal” 
Vietnam forces and the “rebel,’”” Communist- 
led. Viet Minh.guerrillas. As he skipped with 
his pointer over the map of Indochina—the 
three Associated States of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia,.and Laos (the latter having just been 
invaded)—I began to have an. unexpected 
feeling of profound ignorance. For years | 
have read the Times.and other major United 
States publications with religious regularity 
and thoroughness. Yet no dispatches had 
ever given me the slightest hint that such 
vast sections of territory were under Viet 
Minh control. As. of now 90 percent of 
Vietnam—the most populous and advanced 
of the three states—is held by the guerrillas 
whose colorful leader is always referred to 
in western publications as “Moscow-trained 
Ho Chi Mink:* 

The reader will note the quotation marks 
around the “loyal” Vietmamr forces and 
around “Moscow trained.” No less a Tory 
paper than the London Daily Telegraph has 
said that “the pro-French. Vietnam Army is 
uncertain in loyalty.” And throughout 
Asia, from. India.to. Japan, I found. the uni- 
versal conviction: that.Ho Chi Minh, despite 
his Moscow training, is. and. always was 4 
nationalist first.and foremost. While Indo- 
china was being ruled by Vichy French col- 
laborators during the Japanese occupations, 
Ho was the leader of the anti-Japanese 


»maquis and dealt with the anti-Nazi maquis 


of France. The people of Vietnam stil! call 
Ho’s Viet Mirh Party “le maquis” and “la 
résistance.” From: New Delhi last July 4 
Nehru thundered that. the conflict in Indo- 
china is a “war for national liberation.” 
Let me also use an analogy in discussing 
Ho's attachment to Moscow. Barring those 
who by temperament are stooges 
and collaborators, Tito has shown that there 
is a limit on the degree of foreign influence 
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that can be exerted on anyone of any na- 
tionality—especially on anyone charged with 
the responsibility of governing a proud peo- 
ple. In 1946 a Quaker relief worker in China 
asked Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist 
leader, how he had liked to see the Russians, 
after V-J Day, dismantle, crate, and ship to 
the Soviet Union everything in Manchuria 
that was worth taking. Mao would say only 
three eloquent words: “I am Chinese.” 
Similarly, I met in Japan many American- 
educated Japanese, hitherto (according to 
their fellow countrymen) more American 
than Japanese in their outlook, who are 
turning against the United States of Amer- 
ica because our policies for Japan are now 
felt by them to be flagrantly against the best 
interests of their native land. 

IMPERIALISM STRONG 


At the Potsdam Conference of July 1945 it 
was decided that British troops and the 
Chinese forces of Chiang Kai-shek should 
accept the surrender of Japanese forces in 
Indochina, The British, landing on Sep- 
tember 19, were stationed south of the 16th 
parallel, and the Chinese to the north of it. 
Even with a Labor Government in London 
British imperialism did not change: It be- 
lieved in “soldiarity forever” among its 
brother imperialisms in France and Holland. 
The British refused to recognize the Vietnam 
Republic, helped rearm French forces and 
helped them to reestablish their sovereignty 
in Saigon and most other cities 

According to authorities on Asia, the anti- 
Communist Kuomintang Chinese first fa- 
vyored Ho’s government. The Vietminh had 
held a congress near the Chinese border and 
elected Ho president of a provisional govern- 
ment, “which established itself at Hanoi and 
looked confidently for Allied recognition.” 
The Chinese helped the Vietminh to hold 
general elections—the first in the country’s 
history. From the elections came a national 
assembly. But before Ho could consolidate 
his government the Chinese made a deal with 
the French, and Chinese troops were with- 
drawn from Indochina. The French then 
made ready to return above the 16th parallel, 
On March 6, 1946, Ho signed an agreement 
with France in which France the 
democratic Republic of Vietnam as a “free 
state with its own government, parliament, 
army, and finances, forming part of the Indo- 
chinese Federation and the French Union.” 
Ho agreed to allow 25,000 French troops to 
be stationed in Vietnam provided they would 
be withdrawn gradually by 1952. 

But soon disagreements arose over inter- 
pretations of the territory covered by the 
Vietnam Republic. In November 1946 the 
French bombarded Haiphong. The Vietnam 
Army retaliated. By early 1947 a full-scale 
war was on. In May 1948 the French dug 
deep into the barrel of former collaborators 
with the Japanese and picked out Bao Dat 
to head a rival government. In June 1949 
he assumed the title of Chief of State under 
the fiction of “associated statehood” which, 
say the scholars, “differed only in name from 
the familiar colonial regime.” 


PLAYBOY CHIEF 


Most of the fighting has taken place within 
the state of Vietnam (the invasion of Laos 
last spring was short-lived) , but nevertheless 
the French have been greatly embarrassed 
during the past year by ever more insistent 
demands from both Laos and Cambodia for 
full independence. (After VJ-Day the French 
strong-armed their way back into those two 
states also.) Today, 149 miles northeast of 
Saigon, at Dalat, sits Boa Dai (when he is 
not on the Riviera). Even by regal stand- 
ards of living his royal presence seems on 
ee side, Said Newsweek on April 

» 1953: 


“It isn't generally realized but supporting 
Bao Dai, the playboy chief of state of Viet- 
ham, has been costing French (and Ameri- 
can) taxpayers close to $9 million yearly. 
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It’s now generally acknowledged in Saigon 
that he’ll have to be deposed sooner or later.” 

But whether sooner or whether later he, 
like many other political figures in that 
bled and corrupt land, will never starve, 
According to an official report of the Indo- 
chinese Exchange Control, Bao Dai and his 
Empress transferred 176 million francs (half 
a@ million dollars) to Europe as early as 1949, 
and bought themselves a sumptuous villa 
in Cannes and an estate in the Belgian 
Congo. 

The highest estimate of support that 
anyone claims Bao Dai enjoys among the 
Vietnamese people is 20 percent (New York 
Times, November 8, 1953). And even that 
small percentage seems to be withering 
away. A dispatch on October 20, 1953, in 
the Christian Science Monitor declared: 

Both the French and Bao Dai himself 
must feel that they are standing on shifting 
sand. The question now is just how long 
either, or both, can manage to keep on their 
feet and parry the blows of Indochina’s 
growing non-Communist nationalism. 

Behind all this lies the sorry economic, 
educational, and social record which the 
French have chalked up in this colony of 
theirs. In precolonial days in Indochina 
there had been total literacy. During 
French rule it dropped to 20 percent. (By 
contrast, illiteracy has been declared a pun- 
ishable offense in places where Vietminh 
rule has been stabilized and, according to 
the New Statesman and Nation, a great land 
redistribution program, benefiting the peas- 
ants, has been put into effect in those areas.) 
Today the characteristic poverty always 
found in colonies has been aggravated by an 
inflation so astronomical that the cost of 
living in Saigon is probably the highest of 
any city in the world. Everyone has to live 
as much as posiible on the black market. 
Even the paychecks of the personnel at the 
American Embassy, MSA, and other United 
States agencies are openly cashed at the 
blackmarket rate of exchange. Trade 
unions, still extremely weak, did not enjoy 
legal status until July 1952, when, under the 
pressure of American officials worried about 
Communist infiltration and exploitation of 
misery, a new labor code became law in 
Vietnam. 


WIDESPREAD CORRUPTION 


This code, however, does not cover agri- 
cultural and plantation labor, the over- 
whelming bulk of the working force. (The 
20 biggest rubber plantations, mainly 
French-owned, each employ over 35,000 
workers.) During an interview in Saigon 
an MSA official complained that the recently 
enacted Agrarian Reform Act—low-interest 
loans to permit farmers to buy their lands 
and ‘to emerge from generations of usury— 
has not been implemented because, he said, 
“the big landowners are the Government.” 
The tax-collection machinery is both inade- 
quate and corrupt: the saying goes that 
many merchants seldom pay taxes, only 
bribes. On really important matters the 
degree of authority exercised by Bao Dai’s 
puppet regime and by the Kings of Laos and 
Cambodia was brought to light on May 10, 
1953, when the French authorities (crude 
colonizers, lacking the British finesse) 
merely “notified” the three governments 
several hours before Paris devalued the Indo- 
chinese piastre. 

The political prisons are filled with per- 
sons who take too strenuous exception to 
French rule. Last May excerpts leaked out 
from a secret report of a four-deputy com- 
mission from the French National Assembly 
accusing the French bureaucracy in Indo- 
china of establishing a virtual dictator- 
ship. From Paris on May 24 a United Press 
dispatch quoted the report as saying that 
“an inefficient, unwieldly bureaucracy, shot 
through with rivairies and seif-interest, is 
daily alienating the loyal Vietnam popula- 
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tion and lessening the chances of victory 
over the Communists. * * * Such a regime 
cannot endure.” 

As is always the case under an imperialis- 
tic dispensation. some French business in- 
terests are profiteering, while France as a 
whole is being ruined by the war. Indeed, 
even Adlai Stevenson—I say “even” because 
he fully supports this colonial war—said dur- 
ing his Asian trip that “certain French busi- 
nessmen are making such exorbitant profit: 
that they would rather see the war drag on.” 
Who can be so willfully blind as not to fore- 
see in Indochina a possible repetition of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s grand finale on the main- 
land of China—except that I doubt that 
Bao Dai could get enough last-ditch follow- 
ers to fill a rump island. 

And what precisely are we backing and 
who precisely are we fighting in Indochina— 
yes, we Americans with our newly upped 
billion-dollar “ante” for two-thirds of the 
current year’s fighting budget, we with our 
napalm and our bombers, we with our mili- 
tary advisers and the “keep fighting” orders 
from our Nixons and diplomats? According 
to a sentence that slipped into a sweetness- 
and-light editorial in the New York Times of 
December 8, 1953, Jawaharlal Nehru told 
RICHARD Nixon face to face in New Delhi that 
the United States of America is supporting 
colonialism in Indochina and Africa. So 
much for our allies. And our enemies? An 
Associated Press dispatch in the Tokyo Eve- 
ning News of December 20, 1952, quoted a 
high-ranking French officer as giving out the 
“generally agreed” estimate that only 20 
percent of the Vietminh guerrillas are abso- 
lute Communists. The rest are “taught next 
to nothing about the theory of Marxism or 
Stalinism.” They are Nationalists who sim- 
ply want the French and Americans to go 
home. Like everyone else in Asia they feel 
that they cai handle the Communists “once 
the national question is settled.” 


Salk Polio Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. TIORGAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two editorials with regard to 
the safety of the so-called Salk polio 
vaccine and made reference to a broad- 
cast by ABC commentator Walter 
Winchell on April 11, 1954, in which he 
stated that the vaccine contained “live” 
not “dead” virus. I received a letter 
from Mr. Winchell’s secretary, together 
with a statement which he later made 
on the subject. I believe that the con- 
troversy over this vaccine has been 
straightened out, and a committee of 
the Nation’s top polio experts have given 
their go-ahead signal for the start of a 
nationwide test of the new polio vaccine 
on children. However, in all fairness 
to Mr. Winchell, I wish to include his 
letter and statement in the Recorp. 


They follow: 
New York Mreror, 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1954. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorGaNn: Mr. Winchell 
has asked me to send you the following: 
“Dear CONGRESSMAN: I just learned you 
inserted in CoNncRessiowaL Recorp several 
editorials critical of my position in polio 
vaccine controversy. I am enclosing here- 
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with my side of it trusting you will want 
to be fair and include. it in CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp also. 
“Good wishes, 
“Water WINCHELL.” 
Sincerely, 
Rosr BIGMAN, 
Mr. Winchell’s Secretary. 
[Prom the Walter Winchell broadcast of 
April 11, 1954] 


Mr. and Mrs. American Family, my state- 
ments last week about Dr. Salk’s new polio 
vaccine started a very great controversy. Is 
it safe or isn’t it? The National Polio Foun- 
dation says it is’ safe; the United States 
Public Health Service says it is safe; the dis- 
coverer, Dr. Saik, says it is so safe he gave it 
to his own children. The United States Gov- 
ernment Health Department admitted, how- 
ever, that earlier tests gave them, quotes, 
“some difficulties’ end quotes, confirming in 
part, I think, what I reported last week. 
That the test contained 7 batches out of 
10 with live—not dead—virus. Dr. Van Rie- 
fer, of the National Polio Foundation, admits 
4 contained live virus. I was also confirmed 
when I said that the Michigan State Medical 
Society had disapproved until they received 
answers to questions they had raised. The 
Government people state that none of the 
Salk vaccine for use is unsafe, but there 
appears to be some dissenters: A wire news 
service last Sunday night after my broad- 
cast quoted a virus expert, a very great one, 
named Dr. Sabian, of Cincinnati. Dr. Sabian 
reportedly stated that he felt the mass polio 
tests should be delayed until possible un- 
known effects were known. The Associated 
Press quoted a Dr. Roger L. J. Kennedy of 
Mayo Clinic and the Academy of Pediatrics. 
This doctor said he was not speaking for 
them, but for himself. Dr. Kennedy re- 
portediy told the Associated Press science 
editor on April 7, that he would not allow 
the use of the new Salk vaccine on his chil- 
dren—that he felt cautior should be used, 
in view, he said, of statements made by peo- 
ple who have voiced objections. Now, he 
couldn't have meant me. I do not object 
to it. I’m a newspaper reporter trying to 
present both sides to you. My source for all 
of this, including last week’s warning, was 
Paul De Kruif—De Kruif—of Holland, Mich. 
He is also a consultant to the Chicago Board 
of Health. He is also a roving editor for 
Reader's Digest. magazine. 


Pennhurst and William A. Phillips, Syno- 
nyms for Modern Mental Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to our esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable Louts B. Hetuier, for calling 
to my attention an editorial appearing 
in a recent issue of the Orange (Calif.) 
Daily News which pays well-deserved 
tribute to William A. Phillips, the super- 
intendent of Pennhurst State School, a 
State institution for mentally defective 
children, located at Spring City, Pa., in 
my home county. 

As the editorial points out, Pennhurst 
at the time Mr. Phillips assumed the 
superintendency was in “bad shape,” 
with a record among the lowest of that 
type of institution. Under his compe- 
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tent and! inspired direction, the school 
has now become a model of its kind, 
and, as Mr. Heller has pointed out to 
me, has reached that pinnacle of perfec- 
tion which invites editorial commenda- 
tion from as far away as California. 

The course of mental illmess is a 
tragedy that has increasingly com- 
manded the attention of great humani- 
tarians; and under the impetus given 
Pennsylvania’s. mental-care program 
during the term of Gov. James H. Duff, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
been setting the pace in the field for 
other progressive States to follow. The 
fact remains, however, that fine build- 
ings and pleasant surroundings alone are 
not enough, and it is only when dedicated 
administrators like William A. Phillips 
come on the scene that we find institu- 
tional care transformed into the modern 
miracle we so proudly acclaim at Penn- 
hurst. 


The editorial to which I have referred 
is included in these remarks in full as a 
further tribute to this inspired and un- 
selfish public servant: 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE” 


You might make a mental note of the 
mame William A. Phillips. If you haven't al- 
ready heard it, you will, more and more. 
Phillips is superintendent of the Pennhurst 
State School in Pennsylvania, which is 
attended by 3,525 students, ranging in age 
from 6 months to 80 But to Super- 
intendent Phillips they are all children and 
treated as such, for they are all mental cases. 

At last count, something less than 300 are 
capable of absorbing formal education and 
attend schoo! sessions daily. Hundreds more 
of course, learn gardening, carpentry, house- 
keeping, weaving; printing, mattress making, 
shoe repairing; and other crafts as occu- 
pational therapy, and in hopes that some, 
at least, may be returned to the outer world: 
And as you might expect, the 1,400-acre 
institution includes a fine, modern farm 
with all sorts of livestock. 

But what makes Pennhurst remarkable is 
the fact that Phillips has banished fear, has 
eutlawed locked doors: and tlhe two former 
“jail” wards. He has put a stop to the abuse 
and mistreatment of patients, and proved 
that sympathy and understanding are more 
effective than’ strong-arm methods in main- 
taining discipline. When Phillips took over 
the fear-haunted, rumor-ridden institution 
in 1948, there were 46 escapees at large. To- 
day there are 2.. And there are no delin- 
quents. 

The Phillips viewpoint, philosophy and ex- 
perience are sadly needed in “schools” for 
mental defectives all over the country, arid 
news of his phenomenal! success in this des- 
perately difficult field of human relations is 
spreading. His aid will be sought and his 
talents projected far beyond the wholesome 
acres of Pennhurst. 


Judge Robert Palmer Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Connecticut is soon to have a new judge, 


April 29 


Robert Palmer Anderson, of Noank 
Conn. 

Judge Anderson’s appointment by 
President Eisenhower and the confirma- 
tion of his appointment by the Uniteq 
States Senate means that the Federal 
court in Connecticut will continue, as it 
has in the past, to be known for the 
outstanding ability and sterling charac. 
ter of its judges. 

Judge Robert Anderson has earned an 
enviable reputation in Connecticut as 
State’s.attorney for New London County 
and as. a judge of our superior court. 
Judge Anderson is young enough to be 
vigorous and enthusiastic and experi. 
enced enough to be moderate, careful, 
and scholarly. By temperament, by 
training, and by intellectual achieve. 
ment, he is well qualified to become one 
of the outstanding judges in our Federal 
system. 

I am sure that, in paying this tribute 
to Judge Anderson and to his appoint. 
ment by President Eisenhower, I am 
joined by my fellow citizens of the State 
of Connecticut. 


My. Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of.the Recorp, I include 
the following essay entitled “My Duty to 
Home and Country,” by Jack Reichert, 
of Mason, Warren County; Ohio, which 
won the recent Ohio American Legion 
essay contest: 

My Dury To HomE aNp CounTRY 
(By Jack Reichert, Mason, Ohio) 
“Do what conscience says’ is right, 
Do what reason says is best, 

Do with all your mind and might, 
Do your duty and be blessed.” 


As Americans we are inclined to think too 
much of our rights and very little of our 
duties. We should never forget. that for 
every right. we enjoy, there is a correspond- 
ing duty. A right has. been called a reward 
for a duty fulfilled. After we have done our 
duty then. we. may claim our rights! If we 
are careless 6r selfish.in respect to our duties, 
we may. be sure that. they will not have as 
many blessings for us as they, would if we 
were more watchful and faithful. 

Our first duty is to obey the laws of our 
country. Without obedience to law, there 
can be no such thing as a good government. 
Laws are the results of the experiences of the 
generations which have gone before. Just as 
obedience is necessary to your country, 50 it 
should be also in your homes. Children can 
serve their country by doing their duty in 
their homes. They can repay the love and 
sacrifice of their parents by loving and doing 
unselfish deeds. We should never forget that 
the law of the home is the law of love, service, 
and sacrifice. Sometimes we think of our 
parents as people who are always making 
demands and seeing that they are carried 
out. The assigning of tasks and their suc- 
cessful completion is: the of the 
formation of habits:that are reflected in the 
better citizenship, Therefore, a. good home 
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requires cooperation, self-sacrifice, and the 
occasional giving up of some individual 
rights, Just as America expects us to make 
some sacrifices for the good of the Nation, 

We should be eager to do something worth- 
while to gain the spirit of our Nation's great- 
ness. For instance, we see around us great 
opportunities—a country teeming with pos- 
sibilities and rich in resources. We are sur- 
rounded by opportunities for success, so it is 
our duty now, as youths, to select a vocation. 
An aim in life requires not only continuous 
thought and study, but it also requires our 
special fitness and a search of the require- 
ments of the vocation. Since this prepares 
a way for the future, you will find yourself 
fitting into society by earning an honest 
living for yourself and those dependent upon 
you. People who accomplish the most are 
those who work with a definite purpose. 
During youth, then is the time to select an 
aim in life and leave no stone unturned to 
the pathway to success. The highest position 
in America is open to the person who has the 
vision to achieve it, This should be the goal 
of every American, 

There are insiduous forces continually op- 
posing and threatening our rights, privileges, 
and liberty. Our next duty then, is to take 
up arms and fight for America, prepare to 
give our life if necessary. Many men and 
women have died in order that we may keep 
our rights, privileges, and liberty. 

Next, we find that in a few years we will 
be expecting and exercising the privileges of 
our birthright—reing allowed to vote. There 
is not enough money in existence to buy the 
vote of true Americans. The privilege of the 
ballot is a priceless heritage not to be traded 
away for favor, friendship, or gain. In order 
to prepare ourselves to vote in an intelligent 
manner when we become of age, we must read 
and discuss all phases of our Government’s 
history both past and present. Discussions 
teach us to have repect for the opinions of 
others and it leads to truth. 

The form of government under which we 
live is not the work of any one man or group 
of men. It is the outgrowth of long expe- 
rience. Therefore, let us as youths recognize 
this and keep our Nation the greatest land 
of all by working hard, obeying, and making 
many sacrifices so the Almighty will preserve 
and keep America forever and ever. 


My Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28 the Ohio delegation in Congress en- 
tertained the winners of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion of 
Ohio on the subject of My Duty to Home 
and Country. Following is an essay writ- 
ten by one of the winners, Juanita Brink- 
ley, a student at New Bloomington School 
located in Marion County in the Eighth 
Ohio District. 


I might add that the interest of these 
young persons in witnessing the actual 
operation of the Federal Government 
here in Washington was an inspiration 
tome. Some day they will be conducting 
the affairs of state in our places, and it 
is trips such as this which will prepare 
them in any walk of life for better citi- 
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zenship. For that reason I am also 
grateful to the American Legion for hav- 
ing sponsored this contest and trip, 
The essay follows: 
My Duty Tro Homes anp CounrTrr 
(By Juanita Brinkley, Marion, Ohio) 


“Patriotism calls for the faithful perform- 
ance of all the duties of citizenship in small 
matters as well as on tented fields’—Bryan, 

I, an American student-citizen, am pre- 
paring to serve my home and country with 
the example of living citizenship as my guide. 
My duty is to prepare myself in a manner 
that will prove that we can win the hearts of 
our fellow countrymen by the use of courage, 
cooperation, justice and kindness. 

As an example at home, it is my duty to 
impart knowledge and wisdom to my family 
in a manner that will teach them to love, 
honor and cherish their home. Let me con- 
trol my tongue, temper, thoughts and ac- 
tions that concord may become the theme 
of our homelife. I pray that I may have 
the strength to bring into our home the 
peace, happiness, and beauty of God's out- 
door and indoor world. 

As an example at school, it is my duty 
to my country to respect the rights of others, 
advance the principles of good government, 
and promote opportunities for all—regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or rank. Let me 
learn to help others that we may progress 
economically, socially, and politically. I 
will study diligently that I may learn to 
find joy in my life tasks and in common 
daily duties. In my relations with other 
students, I will practice honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, love, and responsibility. 

As an example in my community, it is 
my duty to help my country to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the needy. Let me 


use good will toward all of my neighbors‘ 


and therefore be responsible for friendly rela- 
tionships between individual and nation. 
Dependence, social control, and planning are 
the keynotes of happy communities. I will 
study about community language, tastes, 
and opinions in order that I may help my 
community. Ambition, good work, fair play, 
and love of community life will produce a 
solid foundation for living in our land of 
unlimited opportunity. 

As an example of good citizenship, it is 
my duty to have faith in the justice of our 
courts, to protect our freedoms, to give my 
life for the support of democratic govern- 
ment, and to foster tolerance, security, and 
peace. Let me place aid to my country 
above personal gain. If we are strong in 
heart and movements of mind and action, 
our country will be a living example of true 
democracy. It is my duty to cherish my 
ancestral heritages and gain the spirit of 
true living which they practiced during the 
early years of the founding of our Nation. 

As an example at church, it is my duty 
to attend faithfully, sponsor acts of kindness 
and charity when needed, develop firm spirit- 
ual foundations so necessary to the success- 
ful operation of our Government and respect 
traditions. Faith, hope, and fair competition 
encourage development, achievements, and 
success. We need to establish faith, freedom, 
fraternity in ourselves, God, and all mankind. 

America, I pledge my life to you and to my 
family. I will live by deed, not time. I 
will live so that my life makes yesterday 
an hour of happiness and tomorrow a dream 
of hope and peace. I will fight for the ideals 
and sacred things of my country. I will 
revere and obey the laws of my country. 


“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
without confusion clearly; 
love his fellowman sincerely; 
act from honest motives purely; 
in God and Heaven securely.” 
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Government by Denunciation—The Way 
of the Damned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
Leland Stowe, from the current issue of 
the Reporter: 


GOVERNMENT BY DENUNCIATION—THE Way or 
THE DAMNED 


(By Leland Stowe) 


How can Red regimes pervert literally 
legions of men, women, and children into 
informers—paid or unpaid? Why do they 
serve the police-state dictatorship and their 
unscrupulous rulers without regard for jus- 
tice, their country’s welfare, or their own 
personal integrity? Here is the inside and 
authoritative story of how Red Bulgaria’s 
secret police (the Darjhavna Sigurnost, or 
DS) recruits great numbers of civilian in- 
formers, 

Although the reliability of the source of 
this information is unquestionable, his name 
cannot be used. What he reports here is 
confirmed by solid and voluminous docu- 
mentation obtained in Europe from escapees 
and from many other satellite sources. We 
may call this very well-informed witness 
M::. B—. 

“Buigaria’s DS recruits informers by 
mehods both direct and indirect. The di- 
rect method is simple, savage, police torture. 
The selected candidate is arrested on 
trumped-up charges, beaten until he con- 


‘fesses, given a death sentence—and then 


offered his life if he will henceforth expiate 
his ‘crime’ by spying on ‘the enemies of the 
people.’ If he ‘breaks’ and agrees, he must 
sign a sworn statement which makes him a 
tool of the secret police for life. Then he 
may have to spend only a few years in jail 
or a forced labor camp—acting as a stool 
pigeon against fellow prisoners. After that 
he graduates to ‘free spy.’ Or he may be sent 
at once to a town where he is unknown and 
start work as an informer. 

“Another direct method is used for former 
old-regime state officials, army officers, and 
such. These potential candidates are first 
studied closely by DS recruiters—to de- 
termine which are weak characters, or men- 
tally depressed after illness, or are vulnerable 
because of affairs with women or because 
they accepted graft while in office. All such 
persons can rarely refuse an invitation to 
cooperate with the secret police. Once en- 
listed, any person is caught for good. 


“FOR LOVE OR MONEY 


“But the indirect recruiting techniques 
are still more vicious and diabolical,” re- 
ports B——. “Here are the most favored 
methods which Communist secret police em- 
ploy everywhere: 

“They exploit each individual’s personal 
and intimate relations in every available 
manner. A man is desperate because his 
wife will not grant him a divorce. So a 
plainclothes DS agent assures him it can 
be arranged—provided he renders a few 
services to the DS. Maybe the police only 
want to know what people talk about in 
his- shop or office—at first. He gets his di- 
vorce—and he’s in the net. 

“Young lovers with parental objections 
to their marriage are easy game. A prying 
DS agent uses such a situation very skill- 
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fully. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘what are you worry- 
ing about? Isn’t her father an anti-Com- 
munist? (Or a former bourgeois, or a ku- 
Jak?) Do us a few small favors and the old 
man will go where he can’t bother you for 
a long time.’ 

“Before long the girl’s father disappears 
into a concentration camp. Seores of inno- 
cent fathers have paid for their daughters’ 
unapproved love fancies in this fashion. The 
young husbands embark on a new career— 
as paid secret denouncers of associates and 
neighbors. Again these newly recruited in- 
formers never get out of the trap.” 

A second indirect method concerns people 
with financial difficulties—in debt or out of 
work, or with serious illness in the family. 
“In such cases,” B—— continues, “the DS 
plays the role of benefactor. Whatever the 
personal difficulties may be, the secret po- 
lice recruiter fixes thines up—for those same 
small services, which grow bigger and bigger 
in due time. Because almost any human 
being has some vice or weakness—some vul- 
nerability—the police never lack candidates. 
A ladies’ man is offered a very pretty girl; 
a heavy drinker gets all the liquor he can 
consume; a gambler obtains the means to 
satisfy his mania night after night; an am- 
bitious fellow gets a chance to become a 
somebody. 

M. D-—MASTER OF DENUNCIATION 

“Students are a third category, and they 
are especially to be pitied. Of course the 
best students want to go to college to bene- 
fit from specialized training. But in Bul- 
garia today there is probably not a single 
student who has not rendered’ some kind of 
services to the secret police: Why? Because 
that’s the only way they can. now gain ad- 
mission to higher studies. 

“Under Bulgaria’s Communist regime 


almost 85 percent of the students receive 
state scholarships—but these are granted 
only upon orders issued by the DS. 


It’s 

ble for an honest young man with 
no political interests to attend a Bulgarian 
university. In order to do so a student 
must sell his soul, in one degree or another, 
to the secret police. During 1952 the few 
who refused to do so were promptly ex- 
pelled. All who remain are charged with re- 
porting sub rosa on faculty and fellow stu- 
dents, and equally about the families with 
which they are lodged. 

“Many students promised to cooperate in 
order to get into college, and then reneged. 
The Communists. did not like to attract 
public attention by more expulsions. So 
they devised a new law whereby all can- 
didates for upper educational institutions 
must be recommended by (party controlled) 
professional or workers’ organizations. Can- 
didates must thereafter first spend an un- 
determined trial period in these organiza- 
tions—and finally pass examinations before 
admission to universities. This enables party 
and DS representatives to screen out all 
student candidates who are noncooperative. 

JUNIOR MVD MEN 


“But the Reds’ most monstrous and crim- 
inal system pertains to their recruitment 
of children, even the extremely young, as 
informers. Without knowing it, children in 
satellite countries to the number of sev- 
eral million have become innocent de- 
nouncers of their own parents. 

“Today most elementary-school teachers 
in Bulgaria collaborate with the party and 
secret police, and this is certainly true of 
a large proportion of teachers in the other 
Communist satellites. Replacement of old 
regime teach: ms of conscience and 
democratic principle—by Reds or fellow 
travelers has everywhere made much prog- 
ress after ail these years. Even those sur- 
vivors who are secretly antagonistic dare not 
betray themselves. 

“Because teachers take their orders from 
party officials or veiled police agents, Com- 
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munist mobilization of children is remark- 
ably simple. The regime launches a cam- 
paign for peace signatures aid for Korea, or 
other propaganda purposes. In each case 
what do the parents think and do about this 
sacredly patriotic campaign? This is where 
the teachers, acting on strict orders, assign 
what is called homework to their eager young 
pupils. 

“What ‘homework’ actually means is that 
the children are told to ask their parents’ 
opinions about the current party campaign 
or activity—and then report these conver- 
sations, usually in writing, while in school. 
What child of 9.or 10, or even considerably 
older, can resist the teacher’s praise for a 
well-written report? The teachers, of course, 
sift out all reports that indicate hostility 
to the Communists or any other dubious 
parental attitudes—and pass. them on, by 
whatever intermediary, to a secret police 
agent. This wholesale hoodwinking of un- 
suspecting boys and girls into unwitting 
betrayal of their fathers and mothers is 
the most dastardly of all Communist in- 
former-recruiting methods.” 

Behind the scenes in the satellite countries 
Russian. MVD. officers. actually control and, 
in practical effect, boss most of the secret 
police chiefs and top.executives. These Rus- 
sian specialists are veterans of the Yagoda 
NEVD. and Beria MVD reigns. They avoid 
public appearances; many masquerade under 
native-sounding aliases. But these same 
Russian MVD men or their predecessors in- 
troduced and entrenched Moscow’s scientific 
informer-recruitment methods throughout 
the puppet states. In this respect.Mr. B—— 
makes an interesting observation: 

“Several of Sofia’s most prominent. Com- 
munists. have involuntarily. confessed that 
Bulgaria's secret police are actually directed 
by Moscow. On various occasions they have 
publicly stated that ‘Thanks to the fraternal 
help given by Soviet specialists to the DS 
in Bulgaria, the ulcer that was destroying 
the ranks of Bulgarian Communists has been 
eliminated.’ 

“Another fact also demonstrates that. Mos- 
cow’s MVD is the real boss of Bulgaria’s 
secret police. Often a Bulgarian worker is 
refused employment in a Bulgarian enter- 
prise owing to some past anti-Communist 
activity, alleged or actual. But this same 
worker, blackballed by the DS, may be hired 
by some Soviet-run enterprise such as 
Sovromsproekt, Gorbuso, or Soboldtroj. 

“When it comes to labor, the Russian 
managers of these Soviet enterprises pay 
no attention whatever to decisions taken 
by the Bulgarian secret police. If the DS 
wishes to arrest a Bulgarian employed in a 
Soviet enterprise, it must first obtain the 
Soviet management’s consent—which is 
seldom granted.” 

THE SMOTHERING FOG 


What does the introduction of a mass- 
informer system, in which millions are se+ 
duced or driven into daily practice of secret 
and anonymous denunciations, actually do 
to a nation and its entire people? The an- 
swer lies in the smothering fog of fear and 
suspicion which today paralyzes 90 million 
Red-ruled people in eastern Europe. 

PERENNIAL SEEDS 

When civilian informers are recruited en 
masse and the anonymous-accusation sys- 
tem is established as a permanent aspect of 
national existence, the informers are not 
kept at work merely on topical secret reports 
and routine betrayals. The satellite Com- 
munists have already put many of them to 
work on the long-term future. Members and 
civilian agents of the Reds’ MVD prototypes 
are being geared to carry on—in disguise and 
under false political clothing—if the Red 
regimes should be overthrown. Mr. B—— re- 
ports this strategy as follows: 

“In Bulgaria methods are already being 
applied to insure that the DS will continue 
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to function in the event that the Commu. 
nists are ejected. This is why secret police 
agents frequently request their collaborating 
informers to supply lists of all their ac. 
quaintances or fellow informers suspected of 
being anti-Communist. These are ‘liquida- 
tion lists’—prepared against a possible even. 
tual change in government. The Reds’ sec. 
ond purpose is to get documentary evidence 
now against their own informers and other 
collaborators, so that they can still be co. 
erced into: serving Moscow and the MvD— 
even after liberation.” 

Communist-shackled satellite Europe con. 
stitutes an ominous, tragic, and alarming 
demonstration of what the introduction of 
mass-informer methods does—and must in- 
evitably do—to any people and to any polit. 
ical system in any country.. When secret de. 
nunciation becomes a part of government, 
no citizen can be secure. 

Everyone becomes frozen with fear and 
maddened by despair—which is the exact 
condition of the third of the world’s people 
under Communist domimation today. The 
way of the informer, whether: totalitarian. 
infected or not, is the way of police-state 
servitude and of lifelong damnation. 


A Bill To Outlaw the Communist Party in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr: Speaker; I have today 
introduced a bill to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. 

The bill which I. have introduced is 
identical with. the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Mrxe MansFretp in the United 
States Senate on March 25, 1954. 

For a long time I have been trying to 
draw up a piece of legislation which 
would provide for the outlawing of the 
Communist. Party, and in this effort I 
have examined all of the proposals 
which have been made over a period of 
several years. 

It is my judgment that Senator Mans- 
FIELD’S bill is the best proposal that has 
been made, and as I introduce the meas- 
ure in this House I am desirous of giving 
full credit to Senator Mansrietp for the 
authorship of this measure, 

The bill is.as follows: 

A bill to outlaw the Communist Party and 
similar organizations 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever knowingly 
and willfully becomes or remains a member 
of the Communist Party, or of any other or- 
ganization. having for one of its purposes or 
aims the establishment, control, conduct, 
seizure, or overthrow of the Government of 
the United States, or the government of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, by the 
use of force or violence, shall be fined not 
more than. $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or both. For the purposes of 
this section, the term “Communist Party” 
means the political organization now known 
as the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, whether or not any change is 
hereafter made in such name. 

Szo: 2; This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the third calendar month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 
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Farm Facts Versus Fallacies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent has been 
granted me to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
27, 1954: 

Farm Facts VERsUs FALLACIES 


Politicians who would never dream of ad- 
yocating socialism in any other field but seek 
to have Government manage American agri- 
culture are running into some awkward facts. 
As we see it, they are offering economic fal- 
lacies to farmers which will not stand factual 
examination. 

There is, for instance, the claim that flex- 
ible price supports will not help reduce sur- 
pluses. The argument is that if the price 
is allowed to drop farmers will increase pro- 
duction, This does happen on occasion, but 
the history of American agriculture shows 
that in general lower prices are reflected in 
reduced production. In 1952 hog prices fell 
to 75 percent of parity. Growers reduced 
the size of the pig crop, and prices went up. 
Because of low potato prices last year grow- 
ers plan to cut acreage this year by 11 per- 
cent. 

In fact, when during the war the United 

States wished to insure plentiful food sup- 
plies it adopted high (not low) price sup- 
ports. Indeed, until that time there had 
been no price supports above an average of 
62 percent of parity. Incidentally, every 
other wartime control has been dropped, 
and the gradual lowering of support prices 
now advocated by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson was supported by both par- 
ties in 1948. 
. Another fallacy often fed to farmers is 
the belief that prices can be maintained in- 
definitely by law. Although the United 
States Government now holds a year’s wheat 
crop in storage, it has not been able to 
keep prices at the 90 percent of parity called 
for by the current law. During 1953 wheat 
prices averaged only 82 percent of parity. 
The rate for corn in March was 80 percent. 
There are also figures which show that over 
longer periods crops without price supports 
on than those leaning on a Federal 
crutch. ‘ 

The impression has been widely sown that 
unless rigid price supports are continued 
American agriculture will go to pot. But 
many proved friends of the farmer and care- 
ful students of his problems in both par« 
ties—such as Senators AIKEN and ANDER- 
SON—are convinced that flexible supports 
will better serve his long-range welfare. 

In this connection it is worth remember- 
ing that the six basic crops on which there 
are price supports account for only one- 
fourth of the Amertcan farmers’ cash income. 
It must be remembered also that high sell- 
ing prices for some farmers mean high buy- 
ing prices for other farmers—such as those 
who feed grain or hay they can’t raise. 

Another fallacy—this one used to scare 
Politiclans—is that the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm program will throw the election to 
the Democrats. Actually, most of the close 
congressional districts are not in the farm 
areas. One estimate is that there are only 
20 in farm regions. The bulk of the close 
ones are in urban and industrial areas, 
where lower price supports appeal to con- 
Sumers, Even in the agricultural sections 
there are many stanch farmers who do not 
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want Government to guarantee them a liv- 
ing—and manage their farms. 

Some authorities believe a lasting cure 
for the yearning for socialized farming re- 
quires a severe lesson. They think that if 
rigid price supports were continued—with- 
out reducing surpluses by setasides for relief 
and foreign aid—the whole project would 
soon go smash. We trust the fallacies will 
be recognized without such a drastic experi- 
ence. 





Broyhill Constituents Have Their Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years now much hot air has been 
blowing across the State of Virginia, 
emanating from Richmond, Va., and 
aimed at the residents of northern Vir- 
ginia. The words carried by this ill 
wind which blew no good were generated 
by malicious intent with no other pur- 
pose than to stir up bitterness between 
northern and southern Virginia. 

The fine people of my district have 
been variously labeled by certain of the 
State’s representatives in Richmond as 
“hot heads, crackpots, and foreigners 
recently imported into the State.” I do 
not choose to involve myself in a fruit- 
less debate of these nonsensical charges 
by these fabricators of malevolent mis- 
chief, 

Rather I would quote from a recent 
editorial concerning the results of the 
questionnaire I sent my constituents, 
which appeared in that highly respected 
newspaper of Virginia’s Capital City, the 
Richmond Times-Despatch. This paper 
has the largest circulation of any in the 
State. After reviewing the highlights of 
the poll tabulation, the Despatch states: 

Taken overall, the results of Representa- 
tive BroyvHrm.’s poll indicate some sound 
thinking on the part of the northern Vir- 
ginians. We would like to believe that their 
views are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe this statement 
by this fine newspaper has effectively dis- 
pelled any remaining whiffs of unpleas- 
ant, uncalled-for, un-Virginian hot air. 

The editorial in its entirety follows: 

BroyYHi.t CONSTITUENTS Have THER Say 

Republican Representative Jom T. Bror- 
HILL, of Virginia’s 10th District, recently 
queried 112,000 of his constituents in north- 
ern Virginia concerning a wide range of for- 
eign and domestic problems. He got back 
answers to the 77 questions from just under 
12,000 persons, an excellent response. 

This type of polling does not necessarily 
give a true picture of the opinions of the 
people as a whole. But enough persons re- 
sponded in the Broyhill poll to make the re- 
sults interesting and, to some extent, sig- 
nificant. 

He found that 67 percent of those who 
answered approve in general the administra- 
tion’s handling of international relations, 
with 22 percent disapproving, and 11 percent 
having no opinion. 

There was overwhelming support (63 to 28) 





for continuing foreign financial aid, though 
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there also was a strong belief expressed (60 
to 31) that such aid should be reduced. The 
voting was close (48 to 42) in favor of re- 
ducing military aid to other nations. 

There was an even split (39 to 39) on the 

question whether there should be more ag- 
gressive prosecution of the war in Indo- 
china, but it was 55 to 27 against the United 
States assuming more of the burden of that 
war. And Secretary Dulles’ massive-retalia- 
tion warning got a thumping 74-to-15 back- 
ing. 
On domestic issues, Mr. BRoYHILu'’s con- 
stituents wisely voted 67 to 28 against any 
further tax reductions until the budget is 
balanced. “They gave 72-to-17 general ap- 
proval of the Taft-Hartley Act, but indicated 
perhaps not much familiarity with the 14 
amendments recommended by President 
Eisenhower, since 41 percent express no 
opinion as to whether those amendments 
should be enacted. The others voted 37 to 22 
in favor of the amendments. 

On other domestic matters, Senator Mc- 
CarTHyY’s investigations were disapproved 
49 to 43, universal military training was en- 
dorsed 67 to 23, rate increases to eliminate 
the postal deficit were given a 62-to-30 back- 
ing, and the proposal that 18-year-olds be 
permitted to vote was frowned on 51 to 43. 

And there was overwhelming opposition 
(82 to 9) to the present rigid farm price- 
support program, and endorsement (76 to 13) 
of President Eisenhower's proposal for flex- 
ible supports with a gradual reduction. 

Since many Federal employees reside in 
the 10th District, it is especially interest- 
ing to note the 68-to-16 expression of ap- 
proval of the 191,000 reduction in the num- 
ber of Federal empioyees during the past 
year, and also the 561-to-37 vote aainst 
amending the Hatch Act to permit more 
political activity on the part of Government 
workers. 

Taken overall, the results of Representa- 
tive BroyrHri’s poll indicate some sound 
thinking on the part of the northern Vir- 
ginians. We would like to believe that their 
views are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 





lowa’s Literacy Highest in the Nation as 
Disclosed in Military Examinations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment from the Iowa Development Bulle- 
tin: 

Iowa’s LiTeracy HIGHEST IN THE NATION As 

DISCLOSED IN MILITARY EXAMINATIONS 

Towa’s illiteracy rate of 3.9 percent, as dis- 
closed in Armed Forces general classification 
tests, last year, ranked as lowest in the Na- 
tion, the Iowa Development Commission re- 
ports. 

In a recent report from the United States 
Department of Defense, records show that 
illiteracy in other States is causing a vast 
waste of the Nation’s military manpower. 

An average of 1 in every 7 men flunked 
the examinations, which weigh a man’s 
mental and educational qualifications. 
Those who cannot pass the test are rejected 
by the armed services, since it is concluded 
that such persons, rated by the United 
States Office of Education as “functionally 
illiterate,” haven’t the ability to absorb 
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military training within a reasonable time 
limit. 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has cited this 
situation as a matter of national concern, 
because high rejection rates place extra draft 
burdens on other States. 

While the national average for functional 
illiteracy is 11 percent, as compared to Iowa’s 
3.9 percent, a total of 33 States rank below 
the national average. 

* - . - 

Towa’s superior educational system and 
social environment provide its people with 
outstanding opportunities for secure and 
successful careers in Iowa, the most literate 
State in the Union. 

The intelligence records made by Iowans 
in the armed services refiect the educational 
excellence of the State’s public instruction, 
colleges, and universities. 








Time Not on Our Side in Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in.the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial by John 
Harriman from the Boston Globe of 
Thursday, October 1, 1953: 

Time Nor on Our Swe rn Arms Race 
(By John Harriman) 


The announcement that military spend- 
ing will be cut again next year will raise 
grave questions in many people’s minds. 

How does the power we could marshal 
today compare with that of the Soviet 
Union? 

Are we growing stronger or weaker, com- 
pared to Russia? 

Does our present and planned strength 
assure us of national security? 

THREE POSSIBLE WAYS TO ATTAIN OUR AIMS 

In considering these questions, it should 
be held in mind that the purpose of mili- 
tary strength is the attainment of national 
objectives in foreign policy. 

These objectives can be obtained by three, 
and only three, means: 

1. By winning a war. 

2. By creating such a preponderance of 
military strength that the Nation can en- 
force its will without going to war. 

3. By negotiation around a bargaining 
table. 

For the United States today the first two 
of these three means are certainly out. 

Today we are not stronger than the Soviet 
Union. 

On the ground we are, of course, hope- 
lessly outnumbered by Russia's 175 divi- 
sions, plus some 50 European satellite divi- 
sions, plus the rapidly modernizing armies 
of Communist China. 

In the air, we have warplane production 
of about 12,000 a year * * * compared to 
22,000 (best estimate) for the Soviet Union, 
including 5,400 MIG jet fighters. 

On paper we are far stronger on the sea. 
But no one really knows. Russia’s subma- 
rine fieet is said to exceed the combined 
underwater fleet of the rest of the world, 
and Jane’s Fighting Ships recently warned 
of 4, possibly 5, new Soviet superbattleships 
capable of launching guided missiles. 

Even qualitatively we may not be far 
ahead, according to a story carried in yester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal, which warned of 
recent strides by Russia. 
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WHEN ONE HAS A AS AND OTHER A 38 


But what of negotiation, the third means 
by which a nation can gain its objectives? 
We are not building enough strength to win 
a war * * * nor to impose our will without 
having to go to war. But are we creating 
enough power to insure us a favorable nego- 
tiated deal at some future conference table? 

Power is, of course, relative. In 1948 we 
could have sat down to negotiate with Rus- 
sia with confidence of being able to work out 
a pretty favorable settlement * * * for 
while Russia had huge land armies to back 
up its demands, we carried the only atomic 
bomb in the world in our pocket. 

Today Russia, too, has the bomb, and 
while our bomb may be bigger and better, 
Russia’s is big enough. There is not much 
advantage in holding a .45 pistol in your 
hand if the other fellow holds a 38. Both 
weapons are sufficiently lethal. 

Thus time has not been on our side in 
the past. Nor is it likely to be in the future, 
when instead of .45 and 38 pistols the Rus- 
sians and ourselves carry weapons of even 
larger caliber. 

So many factors are involved in national 
defense and military power that one must 
beware of facile and superficial conclusions. 
Certainly this writer does not feel qualified 
to even suggest a verdict. Nevertheless the 
American people are entitled to be 
today * * * when most discussion of mili- 
tary spending seems to be giving primary 
consideration as to whether or not taxes can 
be reduced without wrecking our hopes for 
a balanced budget. 





Weakness at Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very fine article by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled “Weakness at Geneva,” 
from the April 29 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald: 

Topay anp TomMoRROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
WEAKNESS AT GENEVA 

The western position at Geneva has been 
weakened during the past week, and the 
immediate and critical business is to repair 
the damage. What new development has 
there been which has affected for the worse 
our calculations? 

‘There has been no unforeseen and unex- 
pected military development. It was known 
a week ago that General deCastries and 
his heroic garrison at Dien Bien Phu are 
fighting against fearful odds. It was known 
then that in the Red River Delta the big 
perimeter, which the French Union forces 
hold, is infiltrated to a dangerous degree. 
It had been known, too, for many weeks, 
ever since the visit of M. Pleven and General 
Ely to Indochina, that the allegiance of the 
Vietnamese Army cannot be counted upon 
surely if it is severely tested in a hard battle. 

Our effort at Geneva has been designed 
to prevent this bad, but not entirely lost, 
military position from turning into a diplo- 
matic and political collapse. Mr. Dulles 
was working under hopelessly difficult po- 
litical conditions here in Washington and 
at a time when American opinion had not 
yet begun to be informed about the true 
position in Indochina. 

Mr. Dulles’ policy was to organize a united 
front which was to mean, in effect, that 
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though the battle at Dien Bien Phu was lost 
this would not mean that the war was Jost’ 
The bringing up of this reserve strength was 
to show that Ho Chi Minh cannot obtain , 
complete victory and the uncontested mas. 
tery of Indochina. Proving this woulq 
strengthen the negotiating power of the 
western nations at Geneva. 

What has happened, then, in the past wee, 
to impair this fundamentally sound calcula. 
tion? The appeal made by the French Goy. 
ernment for immediate intervention in the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu. This subjected 
American policy, and British as well, to an 
impossible test. The policy was designe 
to save, not Dien Bien Phu, but the non. 
Communist position in Southeast Asia. The 
French appeal, which may have had some 
encouragement from American sources, has 
put London and Washington in the painful 
and dangerous position of refusing to come 
te the aid of a hard-pressed ally, and of 
having made, therefore, a gigantic bluf 
which has been called. 

There is no denying that almost every high 
official from President Eiserthower down has 
been talking too big, has allowed more to be 
inferred than was intended, and that there 
has been an element of bluff in their state. 
ments. Therefore, we must not be surprised 
that the desperate politicians in Paris were 
misled into believing that we were on the 
point of entering the war. I do not know 
whether the French Government had been 
told fully and clearly what our real position 
was, whether they had been reminded that 
under the Constitution we could not inter- 
vene suddenly, and that we were not as a 
matter of fact in a military posture to inter- 
vene immediately in what might become a 
wide and prolonged war. 

Be that as it may, a policy, designed to dis. 
count the consequences of Dien Bien Phu 
has been made to look like a mere bluff be- 
cause it cannot save Dien Bien Phu. This is 
very damaging to the western position in the 
negotiations at Geneva. For at bottom Brit- 
ain and America are not bluffing about the 
decision not to surrender southeast Asia to 
the Communist orbit. The damage done by 
the appeal and by our own loose talk is that 
it may cause the Communist powers and the 
uncommitted Asian countries to equate the 
nonintervention at Dien Bien Phu with non- 
resistance in ‘southeast Asia. 

This bad stumble at the threshold of the 
conference might cause the Communist 
powers to raise the price and to propose im- 
possible terms for an armistice. To repair 
the damage it will be necessary for the West- 
tern powers to agree on the terms of an 
armistice which they could accept; which in 
the opinion of responsible but uncommitted 
Asian opinion, the Chinese and the Vietminh 
ought to accept. 

The crucial diplomatic business at Geneva 
is to work out 1 or 2 negotiable formulas of 
this sort. We do not know now whether the 
other side wants to negotiate, as it did in 
Korea, an acceptable compromise as the 
basis for an armistice. What we do know is 
that European, uncommitted Asian, and 
almost certainly American public opinion as 
well, will insist that an earnest, sincere, and 
searching attempt be made to negotiate such 
an armistice. 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible, 
owing to the political situation in Washing- 
ton, for Secretary Dulles to participate in 
this effort. Congress has deprived him of 
the means to negotiate. He can make n0 
concessions to the Vietminh or to Red China; 
at the same time he is allowed to talk of 
military intervention in the war only if first 
he can show that there is a coalition of 
powers all prepared to intervene, too, and 
prepared to share with us the military effort 
and the casualties. 

The American position at Geneva is an im- 

ble one as long as the leading Repu>- 
lican Senators have no terms of peace exce?! 
unconditional surrender of the enemy, 9nd 
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no terms for entering the war except as a 
collective action in which nobody is now 
willing to engage. 

By the conditions which the Senate has 
imposed, Secretary Dulles cannot collaborate 
with London and Paris, with New Delhi and 
Karachi, in the negotiation of that “modus 
vivendi” which the President told the cham- 
ber of commerce we are seeking. The Secre- 
tary of State is well-advised, therefore, to 
consider leaving the conference, and of hav- 
ing the United States withdraw for the time 
peing to the sidelines. For he cannot put 
this country in the ignoble position of try- 
ing to prevent the termination of a war in 
which it is unwilling to participate, except 
on conditions which everyone knows cannot 

met, 
nek having recognized that for the time 
being we are not able to play the part of a 
leading power, we can devote ourselves unre- 
servedly to the question of whether Secre- 
tary Stevens was smiling when he was photo- 
graphed with Private Schine. 





Congress To Get 137—Wing Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a news story written by Elie Abel 
appearing in the New York Times of 
January 6, 1954, showing the Democratic 
position last year on a stronger Air 
Force was correct, and the Republican 
position wrong: 

Concress To Ger 137-Winc Proyect—EIsEen- 

HOWER APPROVES PLAN FOR AIR FORCE 

EquaL IN Power TO TRUMAN’s 143 Units 


(By Elie Abel) 


WASHINGTON, January 5.—An Air Force 
that will equal in atomic striking power the 
143-wing program discarded last year has 
been blueprinted and approved by President 
Eisenhower. 

That goal has, however, been scheduled for 
2 years later than the Truman administra- 
tion had planned. Instead of June 1955, 
the Truman deadline for the 143-wing Air 
Force, President Eisenhower has set June 
1957 as the target date. 

In assigning the Air Force dollar priority 
over the and Navy, the President and 
his National Security Council approved an 
actual goal of 187 wings for the end of the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Although this is six wings fewer than 
President Truman had recommended, staff 
Officers say that in essential offensive com- 
ponents the Air Force will be about as strong. 

The projected increase in air power is a 
cardinal provision of the new long-pull de- 
fense program, calling for substantial cuts 
in ground and sea strength, which will be 
presented to the Congress later this month. 

TWO PROGRAMS COMPARED 

The projected strength of the Air Force, 

when it reaches the 1957 goal, is compared 


in the following table with the Truman 
administration’s 1955 plan for 143 wings: 





143 137 

Wings Wings 
Strategic Air Command_-_...._ a Oe 54 
Alr Detebeee <<) a 34 
Tacticnl TN al eee ~ & 38 
Troop Carriers....... ibis oa ee 


A combat wing, varying in size with its 
mission and the type of plane with which 
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it is equipped, may contain from 30 to 75 
aircraft. 


Discussing the new program, Air Force 
staff officers said that the loss of three stra- 
tegic bomber wings would be offset by the 
fact that the 2-year delay would permit 
equipping the new wings with more mod- 
ern aircraft. Recent improvements in nu- 
clear weapons also would make up for the 
numerical reduction, they contended, 


PRESIDENT INVITES LEADERS 


The President, who has received advance 
indications that this program may run into 
strong congressional opposition, has invited 
four Republican members of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees to discuss 
the New Look defense program with him 
before the budget message goes to Congress, 

Senators Strries Bripces of New Hampshire 
and Homer Fercuson of Michigan will join 
Representatives JOHN Taser of New York and 
RicHarp B. WIGGLESWORTH of Massachusetts 
in the White House budget conference. 

They are to meet later this week or early 
next week with the President and Joseph M. 
Dodge, director of the Budget Bureau; 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense; 
Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Defense Secretary, and 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The New Look, in the case of the Air 
Force, also provides for five additional air 
defense wings. Officers in the past have 
been scornful of any policy that emphasized 
purely defense operations by the increasing 
ability of the Soviet Union to strike an 
atomic blow at the United States. 

Soviet bombers, these officers said, were 
being steadily inyproved in speed and range. 
Now that the Russians had a thermonuclear 
(hydrogen) weapon, the Air Force 
that the threat of retaliatory strategic blows 
by United States bombers might not be suf- 
ficient to deter a devastating attack on this 
country’s industrial centers, they added. 

Air defense has been too long neglected 
in the United States, they conceded, on the 
now exploded theory that the Soviet Union 
had an insufficient stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons and lacked the planes to deliver them. 

The reduction of two tactical air wings, 
in the Air Force view, is justified by the 
proposed cut in ground forces. Tactical 
units are used in support of ground opera- 
tions. 

In the matter of troop carriers, however, 
Air Force officers admit that the six-wing 
reduction may be a serious handicap. The 
Army is scheduled to drop about 400,000 
men in the next year and a half, and the 
forces that renrain must have extreme mo- 
bility, they said. 





Credit Where Credit Is Due 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include an editorial from 
the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian that 
does fair and sound credit to our es- 
teemed colleague from Oregon, the Hon- 
orable Homer D. ANGELL. It is good to 
see such appreciation of an able and 
hard-working Member. 


The editorial follows: 
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GOP Race ror ConcrEss 


A tight race for the Republican nomination 
to Congress from the Third (Multnomah) 
District has aroused lively interest. Repre- 
sentative Homer D. ANGELL, lawyer and ex- 
perienced member of the State legislature, 
broke through the Democratic tide of 1938 
to defeat Representative Nan Wood Honey- 
man, New Deal favorite. Since then he has 
staved off every GOP primary and Demo- 
cratic general election challenge to become 
the senior in age and service of Oregon's 
congressional delegation. 

Representative ANGELL’s leading challenger 
this year is Tom Lawson McCall, veteran of 
World War II, ex-newspaperman and radio 
man, and former administrative assistant 
to Gov. Douglas McKay. He is as well quali- 
fied for congressional duties as anyone could 
ask, and is conducting a vigorous campaign 
while Mr. ANGELL is restricted to Washing- 
ton duties. 

The third Republican contestant is A. W. 
Lafferty, who served in Congress from 1911 
to 1915. His single campaign plank is the 
O. & C. grant lands, which very few under- 
stand despite his arduous efforts. In the 
1952 primary, Mr. ANGELL was given 55,598 
votes, Mr. Lafferty 17,773 votes, and an un- 
known, John F. Reichiein, 12,442. It may 
be assumed that most of the votes for Laf- 
ferty and Reichlein were anti-Angell votes, 
But in the general election, in this Demo- 
cratic county, Mr. ANGELL defeated Democrat 
Alfred H. Corbett, 125,504 to 107,099. 

Mr. ANGELL usually has ben endorsed by 
organized labor and draws good Democratic 
support in general elections. He has been 
popular with the old-age pension groups. 
But he has a solid popularity among Repub- 
licans who sometimes do not agree with his 
votes on measures favored by Democrats. He 
sticks closely to his job in Washington, hits 
hard for the interests of his district, and 
holds important committee assignments. 

Mr. McCall is in the position of a young 
man with wide community, State, and 
regional interests, well-educated and politi- 
cally skilled, attempting to retire a veteran 
of 16 years of congressional service and with 
a record of conscientious application to his 
duties. Since Mr. ANGELL is sound and ac- 
tive, age need not be the primary considera- 
tion of voters. 


Both men are progressive in their thinking 
and approach to National and State issues— 
industries, employment, natural resources 
development with power at the top of the list, 
etc. The nomination will depend on whether 
the Republicans of Multnomah County are 
satisfied with Mr. ANGELL’s service, or 
whether they believe it is time for a change. 
This newspaper believes either man would 
be a credit to his district, and either should 
win in the fall election, 





Why Help Build Up Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently read in the Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., an article by 
Tracy Danese, 17-year-old son of my 
good friend Emanuel Danese, president 
of the Jacksonville Board of Realtors. 
Tracy was president of his class at Ken- 
ney High School and he plans to con- 
tinue his studies in college, preparing for 
a career in Congress. I wish him suc- 
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cess and am glad to pay him tribute not 
only for serious thoughts of dedication 
to public life but also for the care which 
must have gone into the preparation of 
the thoughtful and important article, 
which I include herewith: 

Wuyr Heipe Bump Up Russia? 


It has been made known that the United 
States is preparing to relax controls on trade 
with Iron Curtain countries. Foreign Op- 
erations Administration Chief Harold Stassen 
has told Congress that, along with Britain 
and France, we will begin shipping certain 
items to the Soviets which were formerly on 
the strategic goods list. The purpose of 
this, he said, is to try and turn Red produc- 
tion toward peaceful consumer goods and 
divert it from mobilization products. 

Also, France and Britain have long argued 
for a more relaxed trade program with Iron 
Curtain nations. This has been a point of 
controversy between the United States and 
these two countries for some time, and now 
it seems that we must humor them s0 as to 
keep in good standing with them. of 
course, this has not been directly said, but 
with our attempts to organize a Pacific de- 
fense pact which is largely dependent upon 
the cooperation of France and Britain, it 
seems reasonable to believe that these trade 
concessions will cause our two allies, who 
so far have been reluctant to commit them- 
selves to any definite Pacific defense plans, 
to see the favorable side of such a defense 
program as we have proposed. 

If we could depend on Red production 
turning from weapons, then indeed this 
would be such a radical change that there 
would be very little need for future defense 
pacts at all. In fact, if such a change did 
take place, the large majority of the world’s 
troubles would be ended. The two major 
arguments, however, for a rejaxed trade pro- 
gram seem to contradict each ovher and there 
are also certain factors against such a pro- 
gram which completely outweigh any argu- 
ments for it. 

First, let us consider one of the basic 
theories of communism. It is that eventual- 
ly all forms of government other than com- 
munistic will be abolished by force or other- 
wise and a communistic type of government 
substituted in their places. This brings us 
to the conclusion that democracy and com- 
munism cannot peacefully exist side by 
side in this world. 

Therefore, why should we help the Red 
regime to thrive when it is devoted to de- 
stroying our own system of living? One of 
our biggest assets in the present cold war 
is the discontent of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. We saw this in the East Ber- 
lin revolts last June 17. The citizens of 
those nations under control of Russia are 
fed up with the standards of living provided 
by their puppet governments. Should we 
help their governments pacify them and get 
on their good side? One of our strongest 
hopes for a free world is a revolution within 
the Iron Curtain and contented people do 
not revolt. If we enhance Soviet production 
of consumer goods, we are sending the fruits 
of our democracy, unlabeled, behind the 
Iron Curtain. When the people finally re- 
ceive these goods they will bear the Com- 
munist label. The people will be told that 
“Big Brother” has provided for them. Then 
the people will love “Big Brother” and be 
willing to listen to him when he says that 
democracy and the Western World are their 
enemies and must be destroyed. Certainly, 
we do not expect the Reds to tell the people 
that the luxuries, which they would have as 
a@ result of these trade agreements, are theirs 
through the generosity of the Western na- 


Also, what guaranty do we have that So- 
viet industry would be turned from imple- 
ments of destruction to the production of 
consumption goods? It is prudent to assume 
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that they could manufacture more weapons 
and at the same time turn out consumer 
products with the items we intend to send 
them. This, they have not been able to 
accomplish and it hag been one of the Krem- 
lin’s biggest drawbacks. The Red regime 
must concentrate its existing manufacturing 
output on arms to maintain the force with 
which it keeps its citizens in hand and also 
with which it keeps itself in existence. These 
citizens are an unhappy lot at present. They 
see their national industries producing large 
quantities of munitions but none of the com- 
modities which their commissars keep tell- 
ing them will be theirs. The Kremlin real- 
izes the discontent of its people as a result 
of its perpetual mobilization and also it 
realizes that it is in a precarious position so 
long as these people remain discontented be- 
cause even its brute force will not always be 
able to keep them in hand. The Red gov- 
ernment would welcome the chance to put 
itself in a favorable light with its citizenry 
by producing consumer goods for them and 
at the same time keep on turning out weap- 
ons to maintain its giant military strength, 
for any institution which is as essentially 
evil as communism must maintain brute 
power to insure its continued existence. 
These trade concessions will give the Soviets 
that chance. 

Another thought on the subject, and a 
“nasty” one it is, is that some big United 
States businesses are going to make large 
profits fronr this move. Of course we know 
that that had no influence on these agree- 
ments one way or the other. Or, do we? 
There is going to be money made somewhere, 
just as there was before Pearl Harbor. Let 
us hope that we learned our lesson the first 
time because the next lesson is going to hurt 
more than the first one. 

Despite what is said to the contrary, the 
fact still remains that we will be helping 
a government which is resolved to abolish 
ours. Is that a logical move? 


Secretary of Interior McKay’s Assurance 
of Sympathy to Governors of Coal- 
Producing States Not Supported by 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Interior Douglas McKay told a group 
of governors of the coal-producing States 
that there is no easy solution to the 
problems of the coal business. 

He went on to say that the way to 
meet the situation was to have an in- 
tensive research program, which, he told 
the governors, was being undertaken in 
his Department. 

No one who has any knowledge of the 
coal business can deny the difficulty in 
solving its problems nor can anyone 
deny the need for an intensive research 


program. 

We can, and do, quarrel with the as- 
sertion of Mr. McKay that his adminis- 
tration is fostering such a program. 

Despite his pious assertion of sympa- 
thy, the Secretary, who seems to be the 
first-string quarterback when the ad- 
ministration shifts into its vive-away 
formation, has this record in ihe field 
of coal research: 


April 29 


First. Under his administration the 
synthetic liquid fuels pilot plant at Loy. 
isiana, Mo., has been closed and al] re. 
search stopped. 

Second. Under his administration the 
synthetic liquid fuels pilot plant at Rifle 
Colo., has been closed. ; 

Third. Mr. McKay’s budget request for 
the current year for the synthetic liquiq 
fuels program was drastically cut. 

Fourth. In fact, Mr. McKay’s prun- 
ing knife made perhaps its deepest cuts 
in the whole Bureau of Mines program 
and then officials of his Department 
made only weak attempts to justify the 
work of this all-important agency 
wherein coal research is carried out. 5 

Perhaps there is more than coincj- 
dence in the fact that the synthetic liquiq 
fuels program has been cut back and 
the fact that coalminers, by and large, 
supported Governor Stevenson in 1952 
while the oit barons were heavy contrib- 
utors to the Republican campaign fund. 


New Trends in American Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Edward S. Maney, Director of the Visa 
Office of the Department. of State, before 
the 24th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, on Friday, April 2, 1954. 

The address is entitled “New Trends in 
American Immigration.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


The National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship I understand is primarily 
concerned with the problems of the immi- 
grant who wishes to integrate into the Amer- 
ican community and to become a citizen of 
the United States. From this point of view 
the members of the council will be interested 
in certain changes which the Immigration 
and Nationality Act has brought about in 
the immigration field and whfch will be re- 
flected in the composition of the group that 
makes up our new immigrants. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
which was enacted on June 27, 1952, has now 
been in operation for more than 15 months. 
Almost unnoticed by the genera] public, this 
act has brought about a number of changes 
which have proven beneficial to those who 
wish to come to the Untied States and have 
in many ways facilitated the administration 
of the law. 

Before I discuss with you some of these 
changes let me remind you that the basic 
concepts of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are not different from those which have 
been the basis of American immigration 
policy ever since there has been a limitation 
on the number of immigrants to the United 
States. I am discussing these basic concepts 
not only because they have remained un- 
changed but also because they relate to 
American immigration policy, which is the 
responsibility of the Congress of the United 
States. I will discuss with you changes the 
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new law has brought about and which have 
become most obvious to us in the Visa Office 
of the Department of State during these last 
15 months. 

One of the most troublesome problems con- 
sular officers in the field and we in the De- 
partment of State had to deal with before 
the new law became effective was that of an 
American citizen who had married a woman 
of Asian ancestry and discovered only too 
late that under our laws then in existence 
he had only the choice between his country 
and his wife since our laws, with few ex- 
ceptions, then did not permit the immigra- 
tion of persons of Asian stock. 

One of the most important changes the 
new law has brought about is the elimination 
of race as @ bar to immigration. Alien wives 
and husbands of American citizens and alien 
children of American citizens are now eligible 
for immigration and entitled to nonquota 
status irrespective of their race. While it is 
true that the quotas accorded to Asian peo- 
ples are minimum quotas it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of immigration from 
a given area is composed of both quota and, 
nonquota immigrants and the latter group of 
course may exceed without limit the numeri- 
cal limitations placed on quota immigrants. 
This is best illustrated by the fact that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year 1,043 Chinese and 
2,489 Japanese came to the United States as 
immigrants, although Japan has a quota of 
only 185 and only 105 quota numbers are 
available to Chinese persons. In evaluating 
these data it must be recalled that racial 
bars to immigration were not lowered until 
the second half of the 1953 fiscal year. 

Another important change which the new 
law has brought about is a general relaxa- 
tion of the method by which the quota 
chargeability of an alien is determined. The 
basic rule remains unchanged that the quota 
of an alien is determined by his place of 
birth. While formerly only an alien wife 
chargeable to an oversubscribed quota could 
be charged to the more favorable quota of 
her accompanying husband, under the new 
law a husband as well as a wife may be 
charged to the more favorable quota of the 
accompanying spouse. For example, the 
Greek husband of an English woman may be 
charged to the quota of Great Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to 
his own quota, the quota of his accompany- 
ing father or mother, whichever of the three 
is most favorable. In the past a child man- 
datorily had to be charged to the quota of 
the accompanying father, This relaxation of 
the law, which may seem unimportant, I as- 
sure you has brought relief to many an im- 
migrant family by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come to the United States together 
rather than choosing between separation or 
waiting together abroad. 

Another change relating to the quota 
chargeability has brought relief for many 
hardship cases for which there was no satis- 
factory solution under the old law. In a con- 
siderable number of cases prospective immi- 
grants born in countries with small and over- 
subscribed quotas had to be given the 
discouraging information that they had to 
anticipate an indefinite waiting period under 
the quota of their country of birth, although 
they had no tie to the country of their birth. 


The typical example is that of an alien 
born in India while his British parents were 
stationed there as missionaries, or that of a 
Swiss person born in Egypt whose father was 
stationed there as a consular officer of his 
country. The law now permits that an alien 
who was born in a country in which neither 
of his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien’s birth may be charged to the 
quota of either parent. In other words, to 
use our examples, the alien born in India 
May be charged to the British quota to which 
his parents would have been chargeable, and 
the alien who was born as son of the Swiss 
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consul in Egypt may be charged to the quota 
of*Switzerland. 

Puller use of existing quotas is made pos- 
sible under the new law by permitting that 
any portion of a given quota not used during 
the first 10 months of a quota year may be 
used without numerical limitation during 
May and June, that is, the last 2 months of 
the quota year. The restriction on the use 
of quotas to 10 percent of each quota per 
month, which now is applicable only during 
the first 10 months applied to every month 
of the quota year under the old law. Thus, 
quota numbers were lost if a demand for 
immigration visas in excess of 20 percent de- 
veloped in May and June of a year under a 
quota which had not been utilized up to 80 
percent during the first 10 months of the 
same quota year. 

The prohibition against the immigration 
of manual labor, the so-called contract la- 
bor provision of the old law, by and large re- 
stricted immigration to the United States to 
relatives and close friends of American citi- 
zens and of permanent resident aliens. 
Aliens with good skills and many of them 
needed in this country but lacking family 
or friendship ties as a rule could not come 
to this country as they were unable to se- 
cure an acceptable affidavit of support as 
evidence that they were not likely to become 
public charges. Thus real “new-seed immi- 
gration” had become unknown in this coun- 
try except for those immigrants who bene- 
fited under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948. 

This situation has -been drastically 
changed by two provisions of*the new law. 
On one hand thi: outdated and inflexible 
contract-labor law was eliminated. Now an 
alien is permitted to make arrangements 
for his employment before he comes to the 
United States and may submit evidence 
about his employment to show that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. Only 
if the Secretary of Labor certifies that there 
exists an oversupply of a given skill in a 
given locality of the United States will the 
immigration of aliens be barred who possess 
such skill and who are coming to this local- 
ity. Nosuch finding has so far been made by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

The other provision of the new law which 
is helping the “new-seed immigrant” as well 
as American industry, business, and cultural 
interests is the one giving a first claim to 
one-half of the quota of each country to 
aliens whose services are needed urgently in 
the United States because of their high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized expe- 
rience, or exceptional ability and to their 
spouses and children. 


The provision permitting immigrants to 
have employment before coming to the 
United States eventually will make itself 
felt also in the distribution of immigrants 
throughout the United States. As long as 
immigrants had to rely for their immigration 
on affidavits of support from relatives and 
friends in this country the traditional trend 
of the immigrant movement continued to 
be to urban areas where there was already 
considerable immigrant settlement. Now it 
is to be expected that the settlement of new 
immigrants in the United States will not 
only be influenced by their tendency to go 
where they have friends or relatives but that 
it will be guided by job opportunities 
throughout the country. 

Some misunderstanding seems to exist in 
the mind of the general public as to the 
effect the new law has had on the security 


For all practicable purposes the new law 
reenacted the security provisions which 


of the immigration laws since 
1950 of the Internal Security 
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Act. One significant change, however, has 
taken place. In the past, and ever since 
1940, not only present but also former mem- 
bers of proscribed organizations were ex- 
cluded from admission into the United 
States as immigrants. For example, an alien 
who in his youth some 20 or 30 years ago was 
a member of the Communist Party was still 
ineligible to receive a visa regardless of the 
fact that long since he had given up his early 
political associations and had since become 
an outspoken fighter against communism. 

The new law contains an escape clause for 
former voluntary members of proscribed 
organizations, a fact which has been given 
little if any publicity. The defector clause 
contained in the new law permits the issu- 
ance of a visa to a former voluntary member 
of a proscribed organization if the alien since 
the termination of his membership and for 
at least 5 years before the date of his visa 
application has been actively opposed to the 
principles and ideology of the proscribed or- 
ganization of which he was a member. 

This provision of law has made it possible 
to admit to the United States as immigrants 
a number of aliens whose record of the past 
years has justified that the United States 
show forgiveness for past political association 
and has thus enabled us at least indirectly 
to encourage future defections. 

After this trial period of 15 months we 
in the Visa Office can say that the new law 
as far as it affects the visa function of the 
Department of State constitutes a consider- 
able improvement over the earlier laws. I 
hope my brief presentation has shown you 
that the new law tends tc keep families 
united in migration, makes the use of quotas 
more flexible and facilitates the admission 
of “new-seed immigrants.” It gives due rece 
ognition to the need in the United States 
for certain skills, professional knowledge, and 
ability. It also opens the door to those who 
in the past were permanently barred for 
reasons of race or as a result of former and 
long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of 
the basic philosophy of our immigration 
laws particularly its national origins quota 
system which actually goes back to the Im- 
migration Act of 1924. In all fairness to 
the new law this criticism I think should 
be divorced from a recognition of the fact 
that the new law has brought many impor- 
tant improvements over the old law, par- 
ticularly m relation to its treatment of im- 
migrants. 

In their administration, laws can be inter- 
preted literally and restrictively. On the 
other hand, they can be given a reasonable 
and -humane interpretation. I want you 
to know that ever since the Immigration 
and Nationality Act has become effective 
we in the Visa Office have made every effort, 
without doing violence to the plain intent 
of the law, to interpret it reasonably and 
humanely. In our frequent discussions 
with the congressional committees on ques- 
tions relating to the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law we have found that 
it is also their desire to see the law admin- 
istered in a commonsense manner. 

I should like to use this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation of the fine 
cooperation we in the Department of State 
have enjoyed in our close work with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Ever since the new law was enacted we have 
been meeting regularly with representatives 
of the Service and in close cooperation have 
worked out the various problems which nat- 
urally would arise in the implementation of 
a new statute. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to work out each and every 
problem which has come to our attention 
during these first 15 months. 

Although I am not speaking here for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service I 
am certain I can say both for that Service 
and for the Department of State that we 
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have done everything and will continue to 
do everything possible to interpret and ad- 
minister the immigration laws consistent 
with the intent of Congress and in the best 
interest of the United States. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege several weeks ago to ad- 
dress the American Order of General Pu- 
laski, one of our fine Polish-American 
organizations. This distinguished group 
of men includes some of our outstanding 
military heroes of recent wars. 

To commemorate Polish Constitution 
Day, May 3, I would like to call to the 
attention of the membership of the 
House two fine messages sent to the 
counsel and general secretary of this 
order. While the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State were 
addressing themselves to the meeting I 
have referred to, their messages are per- 
tinent to the constitution day of this 
great nation put under subjugation by 
the Communist enemy. 

The messages follow: 

Tue Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, April 1, 1954. 
Mr. Josrrn P. PLONsKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary, 
American Order of General Pulaski, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Dear Mk. PLONSKI: Please extend my greet- 
ings to all members of the American Order of 
General Pulaska attending the investiture 
dinner on April 4. 

Americans have good cause for enduring 
devotion to the memory of General Pulaski. 
His courageous efforts on behalf of liberty 
and his personal contribution to this Na- 
tion's freedom earned him a place of honor 
in our history and in our hearts. It is most 
appropriate, I believe, that Americans of 
Polish origin should dedicate themselves to 
perpetuating the name of a great patriot and 
ehampion of human freedom. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 29, 1954. 
Mr. Josrex P. PLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary, 
American Order of General Pulaski, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. PLonsxi: I am happy to respond 
to your letter of March 16, 1954, with a 
message on the occasion of installing the 
Officers and directors of the American Order 
of General Pulaski. Please extend my sin- 
cere congratulations to them as leaders of 
this organization. 

America is indeed indebted to Casimir 
Pulaski and the other Polish patriots who 
out of devotion to liberty contributed so 
much in our behalf by their brave efforts. 
Pulaski died while helping Americans in 
their fight to be free and his place of honor 
as a hero in our history will not grow dim 
with time. 

Today Poland is again ruled by foreign 
oppressors and many of her best citizens 
are scattered throughout the world. We 
know how tragic this situation is, yet the 
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stubborn refusal of the Polish people to 
surrender faith in eventual freedom inspires 
all of us in our continuing efforts to create 
conditions which will permit freedom to pre- 
vail everywhere. That faith is a constant 
reminder, as is the life of General Pulaski, 
that love of liberty is one of the closest bonds 
between the people of America and the 
people of Poland. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DULLES. 


Where Will Farmers Get Phosphate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the scorp, I am inserting this article 
from: the March issue of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau News entitled “Where Will 
Farmers Get Phosphate?” 

This article gives some insight into the 
attitude of the President’s Cabinet which 
seems to be more concerned with taking 
eare of big business than in protecting 
the people of this country and assuring 
them future supplies of things vital to 
their well-being. If Secretary McKay 
keeps on, there will shortly be nothing 
left in the country to give away. 

The article follows: 

Were Wit Farmers GeT PHOSPHATE? 

It may be rather difficult for some Mid- 
west farmers to get concerned over what 
happens in a place so remote from them as 
is the Snake River in Idaho, yet they have a 
very real stake there. What develops there 
in the next few years may well answer the 
question of whether farmers in this area 
will be guaranteed a continued source of 
low-cost phosphates in the future. 

That’s why official delegates at our last 
State annual meeting adopted a resolution 
concerning the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
project in Idaho. 

In order to fully appreciate this resolution, 
an Ohio farmer must be filled in on some 
pertinent background information. 

PRESENT SOURCES 

In 1940, a United States Geological Survey 
showed that total phosphate reserves in the 
United States amounted to 15,300,000,000 
tons. Of this amount, 5,080,000,000 are lo- 
cated in Florida. Far lesser amounts are 
located in Tennessee, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas. The bulk of our re- 
serves—nearly 8 billion tons—are located 
in the Western States, adjacent to Hells 
Canyon. 

At present, nearly all the phosphates used 
in Ohio fertilizer come from Florida which, 
incidentally, are all owned and controlled by 
private companies. Florida deposits are be- 
ing mined too rapidly. , 

Realizing this, several cooperatives in the 
Midwest got together a few years ago and 
organized Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
which purchased a large chunk of the west- 
ern phosphate reserves. Your Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative is a member of Central 
Farmers, as are Farm Bureau cooperatives 
of eight other Midwest States. Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain Supply Co. is also a member. 

In order to fully develop the area, Central 
Farmers needs an available source of large 
quantities of low-cost power. With this 
power available, it is conservatively esti- 
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mated that savings to farmers in phosphate 
fertilizer would run more than $3 million 
per year. Even this big figure is but a frac. 
tion of the total savings to American agri. 
eulture. 

Concentrated fertilizer would provide say. 
ings in manufacture, bagging, and freight 
costs of at least $14.50 per ton, with savings 
up to $34 per ton for longer hauls. On the 
basis of 1950 consumption, farmers would 
save more than $20 million annually by 
using more concentrated fertilizer, which 
the Hells Canyon area would make possible, 

At the moment that power is not avai. 
able. And here is where the controversy 
over Hells Canyon rages. Should the project 
be undertaken by private power or public 
power? 

FARM BUREAU POLICY 

Your Farm Bureau’s policy of long stand. 
ing in controversies of this nature is clear. 
cut. We say: “Where private-utility com. 
panies are ready and willing to do the job, 
they should be allowed to do so. If not, it 
becomes necessary for the people to act for 
themselves. There are now serious doubts 
as to whether private-utility companies are 
willing to undertake a project that would 
accomplish the two most important objec- 
tives: (1) Low-cost power to people and other 
patrons in the area; and (2) continuing 
source of domestic phosphates. 

Private utilities would construct a series 
of small dams, a project which from al! 
indications, would fall far short of future 
needs. At the same time, this course would 
rule out, for all time, the possibility of con- 
structing a larger dam at Hells Canyon. 

On the other hand, the Hells Canyon Dam 
would accomplish all these objectives and 
would, in addition, make possible the con- 
trolling of Columbia basin floods, provide 
navigation in a mineral-rich area now inac- 
cessible, and help finance new irrigation 
projects. But what’s of equal importance, 
Hells Canyon dam would be a self-liquidat- 
ing project. 

CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 

For many years, construction of Hells Can- 
yon Dam was taken as a foregone conclusion, 
But in recent months, the attitude of the 
Federal Power Commission ‘has been revised 
drastically in favor of plans offered by a pri- 
vate company. In addition, Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay has expressed himself 
in favor of this new school of thought. 

In present form, private utility’s plans for 
the area are definitely unsatisfactory. Thus, 
as our annual meeting delegates concluded 

in their resolution;: 

“We urge the Federal Power Commission 
and the Congress of the United States to 
support the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
project and to oppose the alternate proposal 
for construction of smaller dams.” 


Organization for Flight Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
president of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, delivered an 
address before the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion at. the Bermuda air safety seminar 
which I believe will be of material inter- 
est to my colleagues; and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that this address, 
which I now send forward, may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The airline pilot is the primary consumer 
or user of the products, gadgets, procedures, 
or innovations that are designed to improve 
air safety in commercial air transportation. 
This explains one reason why he is concerned 
with safety and maintains an independent 
organization dedicated to the improvement 
of air safety. There are several other basic 
reasons. 

One, the airline pilot has a primary re- 
sponsibility for safety to his passengers, and 
the general public which cannot be delegated 
to anyone * * * neither his employer, the 
Federal aviation agencies, nor any other per- 
son or agency. The airline pilot cannot, in 
good conscience, and in face of this respon- 
sibility, accept a product, gadget, procedure, 
or innovation if he has any doubt as to its 
safety. 

Two, the airline pilot has a natural inter- 
est in the development and growth of air 
transportation, Air transportation is his 
business. His own welfare depends on its 
prosperity. Since, for initial employment, an 
airline pilot is old at 30, his professional 
career is determined with his initial employ- 
er when he reaches 30. Unlike even the 
president of the company, he cannot readily 
transfer his knowledge and skill to another 
company; therefore, his “record” as a pro- 
fessional airline pilot is his stock in trade. 
He is not likely to look lightly at gadgets, in- 
novations, or revised procedures that might 
fail him at a critical moment. He cannot in 
his primary responsibility to the public or 
to his professional career afford “experi- 
mentation” on the job. 

Third, the professional airline pilot is 
interested in his own self preservation and 
economic gain. One of the greatest safety 
assets of commercial air transportation is 
the fact that most airline pilots are con- 
servative family men. . 


CONTINUOUS MONTTORING 


Some airline pilot utilizes practically every 
commercial aviation facility in the world 
(outside of Russia) every day. In addition, 
practically every type of commercial aircraft, 
aircraft component, radio, commercial air- 
port, etc., is utilized daily by a professional 
pilot. There is available, therefore, through 
this means, a continuous monitoring of all 
aviation facilities. By the means of routine 
pilot reporting and special incident reports, 
the aviation industry has available its great- 
est source of information to determine that 
safety problems exist. We conceive one of 
the primary safety functions of the airline 
pilot to be the discovery and reporting of air 
safety problems. Anything that interrupts 
or interferes with the free flow of this infor- 
mation in itself constitutes a hazard. The 
ALPA then must perform several important 
functions to most efficiently render this serv- 
ice. One, a stimulus must be provided for 
continual alertness in the apprehension and 
reporting of hazards or incidents. The role 
of the critic must be maintained and must 
be attractive. Two, channels must be kept 
open and an independent spokesman pro- 
vided through which reports may be properly 
channeled and effectively made known. 
Third, a medium must be provided for fol- 
lowing up on reports to see that action is 
taken. The conscientious individual who 
never sees results from his work becomes 
frustrated and the work stops. He may 
cease to bother people with his complaints 
and the level of safety will drop accordingly. 
Complacency has never sponsored progress, 

INCIDENT REPORTING 


Tt is not easy to keep the channels open for 
incident reporting. Both officials of Govern- 
ment agencies and airline officials have taken 
actions at times which almost completely 
shut off incident reporting on some airlines, 
and drastically reduced it throughout the 
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industry. They, therefore, created a hazard 
of greater magnitude than that which they 
were at the moment trying to eliminate 
Several examples will demonstrate this point. 

A day or two after the Bolivian P-38 
rammed the Eastern Airlines DC-4 at Wash- 
ington National Airport in 1949, an EAL 
Constellation took off from Washington Na- 
tional and began its climb-out in accord- 
ance with its air traffic clearance. The crew 
made a turn to the right and shortly after 
rolling out of the turn and while still climb- 
ing an Army aircraft flying with the hood 
up, simulating an instrument approach, and 
in a steep rate of descent, flashed by the 
airline craft. The pilot of the airliner exe- 
cuted a quick maneuver to avoid the Army 
aircraft whose crew apparently never saw 
the airline airplane. The captain of the 
airliner reported the incident to the tower 
pointing out the hazard and steps were taken 
to curtail military-training flights in this 
congested area. The crew of the airliner 
heard nothing further regarding the incident 
for approximately 6 months when the cap- 
tain and copilot received greetings from the 
enforcement division of the CAA informing 
them that the Administrator was seeking to 
have their pilots’ licenses revoked. It seems 
that someone had computed that the airline 
aircraft may have been on a collision course 
under a rule-book interpretation of the Civil 
Air Regulations. The crew spent many 
months in expensive litigation trying to 
clear their pilots’ records and to maintain 
their means of pursuing their profession. 
Incident reporting on the airline deteri- 
orated. 

Some few months ago an airline crew was 
ferrying an empty DC-6. The copilot had 
been having trouble with his landings and 
had a tendency to make high approaches. 
The captain, as is often expected of him, in 
addition to his other flying duties, was try- 
ing to train the copilot. The copilot, mak- 


ing the landing with the empty airplane 
repeated his error of a rather high approach. 


The pilot considered going around for an- 
other landing to give the copilot an addition- 
al opportunity; however, difficulty was expe- 
rienced in reversing the propellers in land- 
ing and in bringing one of the propellers 
back to positive pitch. The go-around was 
therefore abandoned, the aircraft brought to 
a stop on the runway, taxied to the ramp, 
and the propeller difficulty reported to 
maintenance. It should be noted that this 
incident occurred after the tragic National 
DC-6 accident at Newark where a propeller 
was found in reverse pitch and which acci- 
dent increased the anxiety among flight crews 
over propeller difficulties. Upon mainte- 
nance reporting the propeller difficulty, the 
pilot was immediately removed from flight 
duty. Several days later he was discharged. 
He had been with the company for more 
than 10 years and was regarded as a compe- 
tent pilot. 

The reaction among the airline’s pilots 
was so violent that all copilot training, in- 
cluding takeoffs and landings by copilots was 
suspended immediately by official action of 
the pilot group through their representa- 
tives, and serious consideration was given 
to suspending all incident reporting includ- 
ing logbook notations, etc. Had this oc- 
curred, the airline would have been par- 
alyzed in a matter of days for lack of in- 
formation concerning the state of aircraft 
and facilities. The pilot, many months later, 
is still involved in an expensive procedure 
trying to clear his professional record and 
be reinstated to his position. How far safety 
has been set back on this airline and prog- 
ress curbed is incalculable. The ironic part 
of both of these incidents is that had the 
Eastern Airlines’ pilot not reported the near 
collision he would never have been involved 
in extended litigation to retain his pilot’s 
license, and the pilot reporting the revers- 
ing would still be employed had he but re- 
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mained silent. They can only comfort them<- 
selves with the thought that one may have 
prevented further deaths from collision and 
the other a load of passengers from being 
killed by a reverse propeller in flight or a 
defective reversing on a wet or slippery run- 
way. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Although we conceive the primary re- 
sponsibility of the pilot to be the discovery 
and reporting of air-safety problems, ALPA 
recognizes the necessity for the pilot or oper- 
ational viewpoint being applied in the solu- 
tion of problems. Therefore, in addition 
to the organizational processing of problems 
at the local, national, and international 
level which will be described later, ALPA 
attacks specific problems on a special proj- 
ect basis. This is accomplished by desig- 
nating individual pilots with specialized 
training or experience along a particular 
line as spokesman and specialists for the 
association on a specific subject. Commit- 
tees are set up to work with the spokesman, 
The committee and spokesmen have avail- 
able to them the channels and facilities of 
ALPA from which to gather information or 
determine pilot opinion. By this means, 
pilot specialists sitting with industry cém- 
mittees trying to find solutions to air safety 
problems are in a position to responsibly 
represent the operational or pilot viewpoint. 
They are also in a position to determine 
the consumer acceptance of the results. 

ALPA currently has 18 special projects in 
progress embracing such subjects as airport 
lighting, fire prevention, cockpit standard- 
ization and others. 


CONTRACT WRITING 


Safety considerations must permeate one 
other aspect of ALPA’s activity—that of es- 
tablishing the rates of compensation, rules, 
and working conditions for pilots. Since 
ALPA is by law the collective-bargaining 
agent for practically all of the airline pilots 
in the United States, ALPA with the air 
carriers largely determines the rules and 
working conditions of pilots. Extreme care 
and caution must be exercised that safety 
is a primary consideration in this activity. 
For this reason, among others, active line 
pilots participate and make the final deci- 
sions in all ALPA collective-bargaining ses- 
sions, 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


ALPA participate in the investigation of 
all major air-carrier accidents. Standard 
investigation and reporting procedures have 
been worked out and are furnished to pilot 
representatives. Reports of each investiga- 
tion are made to the president of the asso- 
ciation. Such reports are analyzed by ALPA 
staff members ‘and pilot representatives for 
clues that may prevent future accidents. 
Recently the practice of reporting the prob- 
able cause of the accident has been insti- 
tuted. In this regard, it should be noted 
that ALPA readily admits that there are 
pilot-error accidents. However, it holds 
that no pilot ever erred deliberately or in 
the interest of self-destruction. ALPA is 
interested in the reason behind the error and 
feels that any accident written off as pilot 
error has not been adequately investigated. 
For example, did the error originate in de- 
sign error, fatigue limits, cockpit booby- 
traps, inadequate training program, etc. 
ALPA feels that this viewpoint must be 
strongly represented at all accident investi- 
gations if the operational aspect is to be 
thoroughly explored and the maximum 
learned from each accident. 


ALPA ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The basic unit of the ALPA organization 
is the local council. At each domicile where 
a minimum number of the pilots of a par- 
ticular airline is based, a local council is 
organized. Each council has a local council 
air safety committee which is charged with 
the processing of local air safety problems. 
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This may include contacts with the local 
airline, Government, civic, or airport offi- 
cials. Surveys conducted by ALPA are proc- 
essed through this committee. There are 
currently 115 air safety committees through- 
out the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Great Britain, Germany, Egypt, Peru, 
Brazil, and Japan. 
Central air safety committees 


The pilots of one airline may have 10, 12, 
or more councils. Representatives from 
each council comprise the airline central air 
safety committee. Problems common to 
more than one council or concerning the en- 
tire airline are processed through this com- 
mittee. There are currently 41 airline cen- 
tral air safety committees. 


Regional air safety committees 


Representatives from the council air 
safety committees in a particular region 
comprise the regional air safety committee. 
For example, representatives from 15 air 
safety committees make up the New York 
area regional air safety committee. This 
committee processes problems which are pe- 
culiar to a particular geographical area. 
Example: The noise problem in the New 
York area. 

National air safety organization 


The national organization of ALPA main- 
tains an engineering and air safety depart- 
ment through which problems from the 115 
council air safety committees, 41 airlines, or 
regional committees may be processed. The 
national organization usually serves as the 
spokesman on national problems or desig- 
nates a pilot specialist or pilot committee to 
speak for ALPA. A “draft release” procedure 
is employed to secure a representative 
opinion on a subject. Special committees 
are required to submit their findings for 
comment to all council committees. The 
industry representative who feels that he 
has gaged pilot opinion by the process of 
speaking to several pilots at random is 
naive * * * however, we still occasionally 
hear the statement “but I spoke with sev- 
eral pilots and they told me this is what the 
pilots want.” If representative pilot opinion 
is desired, go through channels to the pilot 
representatives. 

The 12th Convention of ALPA provided 
for an annual air safety forum. This will be 
an annual convention of safety representa- 
tives from each airline who will devote their 
meetings entirely to air safety problems. 

International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations is a federation of pilots 
organizations from 20 different countries 
with international offices in London. The 
processing of safety problems of an inter- 
national nature and representation at 
ICAO is effected for the member organiza- 
tions through IFALPA. An annual meeting 
is held of representatives of the 20 member 
organizations. Special study groups are es- 
tablished to deal with individual problems. 
Study groups are maintained in each geo- 
graphical area of the world to monitor fa- 
cilities and represent pilot viewpoint on 
problems peculiar to the area and concern- 
ing which pilots flying continuously in the 
area will be best informed. 

SAFETY VERSUS ECONOMICS 

ALPA represents pilots in their economic 
problems as well as their safety problems. 
We are familiar with the constant complaint 
of the safety specialist that the airline op- 
erator and Government agencies too often 
get their economic and air-safety thinking 
mixed and that safety suffers as a result. 
It is proper to inquire, therefore, whether 
ALPA opinions on safety matters are not 
sometimes dictated by economic considera- 
tions. This question may be answered in 
two ways. First, ALPA is a strong enough 
organization to process its economic prob- 
lems without recourse to the utilization of 
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safety as an argument. Safety decisions may 
be made without the consideration of utiliz- 
ing such decisions toward achieving an eco- 
nomic goal. Secondly, however, we must be 
realistic enough to remain cognizant that 
unresolved economic problems influence 
safety and must, therefore, be considered. 
Unresolved problems influence morale. The 
airline industry is susceptible to “wars of 
nerves.” Low morale adversely affects safety. 
We are cognizant of (1) the importance of 
exercising extreme caution in flight opera- 
tions during periods of economic crisis or 
low morale, and (2) the advisability of seek- 
ing as expeditiously as possible solutions to 
problems which arise. If there must be a 
dispute over an issue, it is better to have it 
quickly and reach a decision. 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


Even a designer of clothespins would not 
put his commodity on the market without 
attempting to measure the consumer accept- 
ance and then when the commodity comes 
on the market, the consumer has the pre- 
rogative of accepting or rejecting it. Yet, 
on occasion in the aviation business, we still 
have new gadgets, standards, arid procedures 
placed into operation without pilot repre- 
sentatives ever having been consulted or in- 
formed. In a recent instance, the gross 
weight of an aircraft was altered without 
consultation with or information to the pilot 
representatives. This despite the fact that 
gross weight increases alter the performance 
pattern of the aircraft. : 

It is my belief that the user viewpoint 
should be represented throughout the con- 
ception, design, testing, and adaptation of 
aircraft, their components or operational 
procedures, if the maximum of safety value 
and acceptance is to be achieved. The ex- 
istence of an effective and responsible asso- 
ciation of pilots, having facilities for the 
dissemination of information and an organ- 
izational structure capable of making avail- 
able responsible spokesmen through whom 
Government agencies and industry repre- 
sentatives may work, is of positive value to 
accomplish this goal, Through one agency 
Governmert and industry may sample the 
user viewpoint. Opinions, viewpoints, and 
decisions which are reliable may be secured. 

One further point should be made clear 
on the ALPA viewpoint and organization 
for safety. We do not believe that a bi- 
lateral approach by the Government and 
pilots, or management and pilots, to safety 
problems deprives the Government official of 
his authority or the management official of 
his managerial prerogative. It is simply a 
more effective way of improving air safety— 
a responsibility the pilot cannot avoid or 
delegate nor the Government or industry 
avoid or delegate. 


India and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, India is 
greatly misunderstood in the United 


States. United States is greatly mis- 
understood in India. Statements like 
that of Ambassador Mehta from India 
can help heal the breech between our 
rome nations. Mr. Mehta’s remarks fol- 

Ws 

I am grateful to you for the honor done 
to me in inviting me to address this dis- 
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tinguished gathering. I welcome this op- 
portunity to talk, among friends, about 
India’s approach to international problems 
and her efforts in the common task of 
achievement of world peace. 

India is not an English-speaking country, 
although to many of us, English is a familiar 
and valued medium which has contributed 
and will, I am sure, continue to contribute 
much to the national life of our country. 
Language is not merely what we speak and 
hear and write; it is something which is 
integrated with our mental processes. We 
think and even breathe a language. English 
is to us a foreign language and yet through 
its medium we have imbibed many a lesson 
of freedom and democracy. Years ago, 
Wordsworth wrote: 


“We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; 

The faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” 


But apart from the inspiration derived by 
the political movement, in literature and 
philosophy, in art and science, the English 
language has profoundly influenced Indian 
thought and modes of expression. More. It 
has been one of the unifying forces in a vast 
country. In our Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies, in law courts and universities, 
in industrial firms and scientific laborator- 
ies, English is still the principal medium of 
communication. We are determined to have 
our own national language but this does not 
mean any aversion to the study of English 
for technical purposes as well as for com- 
munication with the rest of the world. We 
do not believe in any narrow creed which 
sacrifices cultural values and builds barriers 
between minds. We do not wish to shut out 
light from any land. Indeed, so far as the 
United States is concerned, this medium of 
English language is an additional facility 
which makes for closer bonds between our 
two countries. For, I am assured on good 
authority that what is spoken in this coun- 
try, strange as it may sound to us at times, 
is basically English. I feel, therefore, that 
I can count on a special measure of under. 
standing and goodwill in speaking before an 
organization whose larger purposes embrace 
the promotion of an attitude of free discus- 
sion and mutual tolerance among the Eng- 
lish-using peoples of the world. 

But there is a deeper reason for this sense 
of ease of expression which I am permitting 
myself on this occasion. It is a reason which 
is germane to the subject of my remarks 
today. It is no less than the fact that what 
I claim to be a unique peaceful culmination 
of a difficult relationship in international 
affairs—and let us face it, the relationship 
between an imperial power and its subjects 
cannot but be a difficult one—took place as 
a@ result of the cooperation of one of the 
main groups of English-speaking people and 
the people of India. In a world which is ser- 
iously troubled by the awesome signs and 
rumblings of conflict, consider, for a mo- 
ment, the substantial contribution in capital 
that India and Britain jointly have made to 
the abiding assets of peace as a result of the 
deliberately chosen method by which India 
regained her freedom and Britain transferred 
power. Today, how much worse would have 
been the prospects for world peace if in 1919 
the Indian people and their leaders had 
hearkened to the voice of the realists, the 
practical men, the emotional enthusiasts, 
the passionate revolutionaries, and others 
who glorified the martial tradition, and had 
plunged the country into a mass movement 
of armed and violent resistance against the 
British? It might be that, in time, that way 
too, India would have achieved independence, 
but with what a terrible legacy of hatred 
and bitterness and with what sinister 
shadows lengthening over the Continent of 
Asia, 
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It is fundamental to an understanding of 
India’s attitude in world affairs that we 
should remember that India’s national lead- 
ership deliberately chose the method of peace 
in her struggle for independence; that by 
doing so, she has not only built up amicable 
relationship with the United Kingdom, but 
has also acquired a perspective for the peace- 
ful handling of disputes between nations, 
Our national movement has been described 
as nonviolent. And constitutionalism is but 
nonviolence translated into political terms. 
From this it follows, and indeed, it. would 
pe a betrayal of her rich experierice if she 
were to do otherwise, that India brings to 
pear on various issues in international rela- 
tions that concern her, or in which she is 
asked to participate, an intrinsically peaceful 
approach. 

The first peaceful dividend of this ap- 
proach has been India’s considered decision, 
even though she has chosen a republican 
form of government, to be a member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. As you know, 
the Commonwealth is not a juridical entity, 
it is not a superstate; it is an organiza- 
tion wherein @ pool of experience and wis- 
dom is shared by a group of countries. Not 
that these countries do and will always agree 
with one another or vote together; indeed, 
on rare occasions they register a lack of 
unanimity in the United Nations. That is 
to be expected in the free association of 
independent sovereign countries, none of 
which is prepared to be a mere camp fol- 
lower or satellite. And this surely, in dem- 
ocratic countries and in their relationships, 
is what one would expect. There is no 
attempt in the Commonwealth to proclaim 
and impose overall leadership whether on 
the basis of priority in the organization 
itselfi—as could be claimed by the United 
Kingdom; or because of wealth—a claim 
which would justifiably be made by that 
wonderfully active country Canada; or on 
the basis of size, which is surely some- 
thing that could be claimed by the great 
Dominion from down under, Australia; or 
because of the weight of population, as in 
the case of India herself. The resulting 
mutual respect and equality among its mem- 
bers is what makes the Commonwealth so 
important an international experiment. And 
India is glad to be a party to this organi- 
zation wherein, when differences arise, they 
are accepted with tolerance and mutual re- 
spect. There is in this Commonwealth no 
castigation of countries for not having de- 
clared themselves to be on one side or the 
other. Nor because of divergence in out- 
look and policies on specific problems is there 
a tendency to treat such differences as signs 
of heterodoxy. Nor, again, do such differ- 
ences raise doubts about our fundamental 
unity of purpose. We are not continuously 
asked to proclaim ourselves on the side of 
the angels. Perhaps, because the British 
with their severely practical approach, recog- 
nize that we are all men in a world of men. 
And we, with an oriental simplicity, prefer 
the devil we know to the devil we don’t. 

The foreign policy of India, as of some 
other countries in that area such as Burma 
and Indonesia, is described as one of neu- 
tralism. Political terminology is not always 
precise nor, indeed, static. During the war, 
for example, the term “non-belligerency” 
Was used as distinct from neutrality and 
there were also forms of neutrality such as 
benevolent neutrality. If neutrality in the 
present conditions implies a lack of respon- 
sibility concerning world affairs or a desire 
to escape international obligations by not 
taking sides or & policy of isolation, then 
surely this term is inapplicable to the at- 
titude and policy of India and other coun- 
tries in that area. But if such a term means 
& rejection of commitment to either side 
now engaged in the cold war and a desire 
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not to get involved in the conflicts between 
great powers, there is an element of truth 
in this description. India's foreign policy, 
however, is rather one of maintenance of a 
certain measure of freedom in her outlook 
and independence in her decisions. Even in 
a cold war, the Indian position has not been 
one of cold neutrality; for, her leaders and 
representatives have not hesitated to commit 
themselves to a position which they con- 
sidered to be right. India’s attitude has 
not even been one of a supine desire for non- 
involvement since India has involved herself 
whenever she saw an opportunity to do so 
constructively. In the counsels of the world 
she has tried to exercise discrimination in 
judging international issues without pre- 
conceived notions or idealogical obsessions. 
Moral judgment depends upon free deter- 
mination made om merits as one sees them, 
not dictated by extraneous considerations or 
pressure. It is no doubt possible to dis- 
agree on the merits of such issues but I do 
maintain that we have been endeavoring 
to adopt an attitude towards international 
affairs which we believe consistent not only 
with our interests but with values such as 
we see them. It is, in other words, a posi- 
tive attitude embodying constructive ap- 
proach for reducing world tensions and de- 
veloping a firmer basis of cooperation among 
nations. 

Have there been any good reasons for the 
application of this epithet of neutralism 
to Indian attitude and policy? Is it not 
abundantly clear that India has shown a 
positive, almost a bold, concern for peace 
in the world? Is such a policy neutralist 
or supine or confused? Had India, though 
not a combatant participant in the Korean 
war, been neutralist, would she not have 
sat back and perhaps displayed some of the 
plague on both your houses mentally? But 
did she not, on the contrary, devise a scheme 
for a truce in Korea which eventually be- 
came the basis of a cease-fire and the pris- 
oner repatriation arrangement? I would re- 
mind you that this effort of Indian was 
described by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
chief of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, as a splendid and sincere 
effort for peace. Speaking the other day 
to the Pilgrims in London, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, who led the U. K. delegation to the 
United Nations, stressed the Indian initia- 
tive on the issue of Korean prisoners-of-war 
and pointed out that without this Indian 
proposal, hostilities in Korea would have 
gone on longer than they did. And did 
not India also send her uniformed para- 
troop medical corps to this theater of war, 
and did not its services win encomiums? 
And did she not provide the full contingent 
of armed forces required for the repatria- 
tion arrangements? Did not the conduct 
of the Indian Custodian Forces receive 
worldwide appreciation? Are these the ac- 
tions of a country which lets the issues of 
peace and war, or any of the major issues 
facing our world, simply pass her by? 

And then, again, is it neutralist to have 
called for a cease-fire and armistice in Indo- 
china which obviously, if not today, then 
tomorrow, must be the first step in the end- 
ing of hostilities and in the beginning of a 
happier day for that war-ravaged country? 

Again, in the Western Powers Disarma- 
ment Resolution adopted by the United Na- 
tions on November 18, 1953, it was India 
that suggested a clause calling on the main 
atomic powers to meet informally for the 
purpose of reaching agreement. It was this 
one clause in the resolution to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower referred in his speech to 
the U. N. General Assembly on December 
8, 1953, when he stated that the United 
States Government was willing at once to 
go ahead with the suggested private talks. 

I need hardly elaborate this point further 
because I am sure you will understand that 
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India’s attitude is anything but that of 


isolation or aloofness or indifference to 
moral issues. India’s attitude and actions 
in world affairs have shown, I venture to 
suggest, a concern for peace and a construc- 
tive approach toward achieving it which 
cannot be described by stereotyped clichés 
about neutralism and fellow-traveling. We 
stand on the record of the past 7 years’ work 
in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and in the chanceries of the capi- 
tals of the world. And I submit without 
hesitation that it is a record which estab- 
lishes our desire and our determination, 
within the limits of our powers to contribute 
toward an easing of tensions and promoting 
some measure of understand and harmony 
between countries which for good or ill have 
to live together despite their different ideol- 
ogies and varied systems. As has been well 
said, “we must face life as it is and under- 
stand that diversity is its most essential 
feature * * * fear of difference is dread of 
life itself.” It is an illustion that there are 
only two systems in the world—capitalistic 
and communistic; there are numerous sys- 
tems, political and economic, which are all 
different and all changing. My country, for 
example, believes in evolving a mixed econ- 
omy combining initiative and enterprise 
with social justice and economic equality. 
Why not? After all, we do not want a dull, 
drab uniformity all over the world, stand- 
ardization of cultures, mechanization of the 
mind. There is joy in diversity, beauty in 
variety. We can and shall remain different 
and yet work together and participate in 
common tasks, cooperate in various world 
organizations and agencies. 

We may 100K at India’s attitude towards 
world peace in another and equally valid 
manner. It is by examining briefly her 
domestic policies and. measures. It is a 
truism that a country’s policy at home is 
bound to affect its foreign policy and its 
international relations similar affect internal 
affairs. So, in the assessment of any coun- 
try, it is prudent to see whether a govern- 
ment practices within its borders what it 
preaches outside. In the case of India, this 
is of vital concern because any considerable 
breakdown of internal peace in the coun- 
try might well have widespread and serious 
repercussions. India holds as much as a 
sixth of a human race, and the destinies 
of her people are closely intertwined with 
those of the world community. 

The Government of India, then, has a 
direct responsibility for maintaining peace 
in one-sixth of the world and our friends 
might well ask how that task is being per- 
formed. 

Let us glance briefly at the internal pic- 
ture of India. As you know, we have a 
working democracy which not only sent 107 
million voters to the polls in the general 
elections of 1952 to elect about 4,000 leg- 
islators in the states and in the federal cen- 
ter, but underlying this we have the rudi- 
ments and rural communities in most of 
our 564,000 villages which we are seeking to 
develop so as to bring democracy to the 
doorstep of the humblest citizen of the 
country. I mention this because I think it 
might well be of interest to our friends 
here on the other side of the globe to know 
that while democratic traditions and prac- 
tices have their roots in India, we are en- 
deavoring to build up institutions and ways 
of life to strengthen these democratic forces. 

The rule of law has been from the ear- 
liest times a major force in the Indian con- 
cept of society. It has been mentioned in 
@ recent book on the impact of the new 
states of southeast Asia on the development 
of international law by Mr. Philip W. Thayer, 
that, “At the back of the ancient system 
of Hindu law, whether regarded on a na- 
tional or international basis, was an ethical 
concept known as Dharma.” This was a 
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concept which was just as binding upon 
states in their relations with each other 
as it was on individuals, and it meant, in 
the final analysis, that one must do the 
right thing simply because it was the right 
thing. Sanction lay in the source of the 
concept, as being in the nature of a divine 
command which could not be ignored. This 
eoncept of Dharma, deeply rooted in the 
very foundations of the Hindu law, exerted 
a profound influence on all its branches, 
In the transplanting and absorption of some 
phases of the law in Burma and in Indo- 
nesia, Dharma, with ite emphasis on ethi- 
cal values, was bound to play an important 
part. No wonder then that our present 
constitution provides adequate safeguards 
which any citizen of a democratic state 
could possibly expect, guaranteeing to him 
his rights, complete equality before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, sex, or occupation, 
and a firmly established judicial system to 
which the individual can have recourse if 
need be. Our laws do not permit subver- 
sive activities, violence, and sabotage to go 
unchecked. Any citizen who, for whatever 
reasons, indulges in these antisocial activ- 
ities, takes the consequences of his actions, 
but we do not outlaw any form of belief 
or thought )jrovided it does not lead to 
overt actions leading to hatred and violence. 

Though our rights are fortified by the 
Constitution and the law, we feel that our 
best safeguard for peace and welfare are the 
vigilance and awareness of our democrat- 
ically elected Government in seeing to it 
that the citizens of the country are provided 
with the basic opportunities of education, 
employment, and other opportunities to 
stimulate the exercise of their own initi- 
ative. In these fields we frankly start with 
great handicaps. We admit that we are way 
behind where we wish to be, but these hard 
real't.es do not deter us. On the contrary, 
we have tried to measure and husband our 
resources in men, materials, and money and 
to deploy them to the best advantage of the 
community and the individual. We are now 
entering upon the fourth year of a develop- 
ment pian which has already been able to 
overcome in a substantial manner the defi- 
cient supply of the main food grains used by 
our people, and much of the shortage in cot- 
ton, jute, and other raw materials for our 
industries. We are expanding our produc- 
tion of steel, we have added considerably to 
our production of fertilizers, and we are 
bringing about 17 million acres of land un- 
der additional irrigation facilities. We will 
soon have basic school facilities for 60 per- 
cent of our population and we are making, 
in addition, rapid headway through adult 
literacy campaigns to complete the basic 
education of our vast population. Most 
State governments have abolished outmoded 
systems of land tenure and have given secu- 
rity to the peasant, and therefore enhanced 
his interest in better methods of cultivation 
and generally in better living conditions. 
In rural India, a remarkable manifestation 
of the human spirit at its best has been pro- 
moted by a voluntary effort, headed by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, one of Mahatma 
Gandhi's leading disciples, to redistribute 
agricultural land so as to convert about 10 
million landless agricultural laborers into 
peasant owners with a personal stake in the 
development of the country. In the last 2 
years or so, about 3 million acres of land 
have voluntarily been surrendered by land- 
lords to Bhave; and this land, together with 
agricultural implements and some other 
forms of assistance to establish homesteads, 
is being made over to landless agricultural 
laborers. Indeed, this movement indicates 
that new forces are at work in India which 
have to find channels, other than the legis- 
latures and governmental institutions, 
through which to function. 
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Without exaggeration or immodesty, In- 
dia can be described as a resurgent land in 
which age-old problems are being dealt with 
democratically and with modern knowledge 
and techniques by the cooperative effort of 
the Government and individual citizens. 
We are endeavoring to strengthen these 
constructive forces and constantly we re- 
fresh ourselves by drawing on our great cul- 
tural heritage from Buddha to Gandhi. 

May I add that it is our constant en- 
deavor to arrive at peaceful solutions by 
mutual agreement with our neighboring 
countries with which we propose to live in 
amity and friendship. We realize only too 
well that discontent and chaos in countries 
nearby would adversely affect our own in- 
terests and hamper our progress. We have, 
like the United States and Canada, an un- 
guarded frontier between India and Burma 
with whom our relations are cordial. Re- 
cently, we have had an agreement on prob- 
lems of immigration with Ceylon, which is 
an evidence of mutual good will and will be 
an instrument of good neighborly relations 
in future. It is true that India’s relations 
with Pakistan have not been as satisfactory 
as they should be and, I have no doubt, 
will be. It is nothing surprising if the crea- 
tion of two states by partition of the country 
should have resulted in several complex 
problems; many of these difficulties are be- 
ing overcome by adjustment and compro- 
mise. Those who are impatient about the 
solution of some of the outstanding questions 
should remember the insuperable difficulties 
in resolving similar issues in Western Europe 
and the American Continent. Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly stressed that there 
cannot be a prosperous India without a 
prosperous Pakistan on its borders and that, 
with their common roots and similarity in 
conditions and problems, they should be able 
to solve their mutual problems and establish 
harmonious relations. India, which insists 
on the principle of equality between nations 
and races, whether weak or strong, and on 
the need for international cooperation can- 
not but look upon all her neighbors as 
equals with her in the common enterprise 
for social welfare and world peace. 

One word in conclusion. In this atomic 
age, civilization has no future unless we can 
devise some rational means of settling dif- 
ferences and overcoming conflicts between 
nations. Perhaps the physical powers of 
men have outstripped their moral sense and 
we must either achieve peace or perish. We 
cannot, and should not, build upon a psy- 
chology of fear and distrust. We must de- 
liberately learn to think in terms of the 
individual welfare of common man and 
woman everywhere. This was eloquently em- 
phasized by President Eisenhower in his 
memorable speech last April. He said: 

“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies—in the 
final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed. * * * This is not a way of life 
at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud 
of threatening war, it is humanity hanging 
from a cross of iron.” 

The United Nations and methods of diplo- 
Macy provide the necessary machinery for 
settlement of disputes and attainment of 
collective security. We have to defend moral 
ideas and combat oppressive social systems 
not by war but by other weapons, such as 
education, public opinion, political institu- 
tions, and economic development. The ulti- 
mate problem of an international society is 
the achieving of harmony between different 
systems and the balancing of claims and con- 
flicts between countries. Toward this task 
we all have to dedicate ourselves, since there 
is no middlieway now between international 
cooperation for peace and destruction of 
civilized life. 


April 29 
St. Paul, Ark., High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been honored this week by a visit to 
Washington of the graduating class of 
the St. Paul, Ark., High School. This 
is a consolidated school in the south part 
of Madison County in the district which 
I am honored to represent. 

These young people deserve great 
credit not only for the fine school work 
which they have done but because they 
earned the money themselves to make 
this trip. They sold fence posts, did 
baby sitting, mowed lawns, had school 
plays, and did any other honorable work 
available in the community to raise 
money. 

They are accompanied by the school 
superintendent, Carey Bussell, and by 
the English instructor, Mrs. Annabel 
Hawkins. The young folks in the groups 
are: 

Georgia Ann Combs, Dixie Brannon, 
Wilma Williams, Lola Vire, Verda 
Cooper, Peggy Bakér, Dorothy Gabbard, 
Norma Sue Ogden, Shirley Stewart, 
Loreta Masterson, Joanne Milligan, 
J. D. Hawkins, Billy Joe Anderson, 
Mandred Vol Parker, Jr., Lee Mounce, 
Landon Hawkins, Bill Miller, Carl Baker, 
Shirley Ogden, Bill Kidd, and Don Davis, 

I am also happy to tell the House that 
Georgia Ann Combs, a member of this 
high-school graduating class, won top 
honors in a statewide essay contest with 
her essay entitled “The Physically 
Handicapped: Competent, Dependable 
Workers.” I wish to pay tribute to her 
for the honor she has brought not only 
to her school and her county but to all 
of us. I insert her essay as a part of my 
remarks. 

Pauline Wiliams, also a member of the 
class, who was unable because of illness 
to make the trip to Washington, won 
fourth prize in the contest. We are 
proud of her and wish she could have 
been here, too. 

These fine young people relieve my 
fears for the future safety of the country 
as they and their fellow students from 
all parts of the United States come at 
this time to visit the Nation’s Capital. 

The essay, above-mentioned, follows: 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 

DEPENDABLE WORKERS 
(By Georgia Ann Combs, of St. Paul High 
School) 

I would like to prove that the physical 
handicapped can become competent, depend- 
able workers. To do this I would like to bring 
in the facts and plead my case to the em- 
ployers as a lawyer would plead his case to & 
jury. I choose circumstance to be the final 
judge. 

Giancing over any audience one will see 
in any segment of mankind, from radiant 
youth to withering age, evidence of man's 
frailities—the four “B’s”: bunions, bifocals, 
bulges, and baldness. These are only mild 
outward imperfections, but we will have ” 
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admit that even these are handicaps. Thus 
applying the term handicaps to these mild 
imperfections, we are again forced to admit 
that out of the 142 million people in the 
United States, 142 million are handicapped. 

A handicap is an asset. A handicap is a 
spring-board to. success. Everywhere about 
us we see those whose success is obviously 
due to their handicaps. This is not the ex- 
ception; this is the rule, No one succeeds 
without a handicap; no one succeeds in spite 
of a handicap; but, everyone succeeds be- 
cause of a handicap. This is true because a 
handicap gives us an inferiority complex. In 
the attempt to rid ourselves of this sense of 
inferiority, we put forth tremendous effort 
and so achieve heights we would never other- 
wise have attained. 

Let us take a look into the past at some of 
the great men and women whose success was 
because of their handicaps. There has been 
only one Helen Keller. This child, deprived 
of the two greatest pathways to the mind, 
became a woman brilliant in intellect, lofty 
in character. Without sight or hearing, she 
is a genius. What order genius she would 
have been with them one can only guess, 

Dr. Burno Furst is probably the foremost 
mental athlete of this century. He has 
stored away in his brain cells hundreds of 
poems, scores of novels and plays besides 
the fact that he can repeat verbatim the 
entire German Civil Code, some 2,385 para- 
graphs of legal verbiage filling five thick 
volumes. Has Dr. Furst always been such a 
genius? No; he was the class dunce and 
even had to write his best girl's telephone 
number on a slip of paper. He realized his 
trouble early as being a lack of memory and 
began to train his mnemonic musculature, 
Can there be any doubt that the reason 
Dr. Furst has such a phenomenal] memory 
today is because he started life with such 
abadone? , 

The Marquis of Villalobar lived and over- 
came a handicap so rare as to be almost 
single. He was a nobleman, he was rich, 
he was brilliant, he was handsome—but he 
was a monster. Nevertheless he didn’t do 
badly with a life that was a disaster from 
the womb. He became his country’s am- 
bassador to Belgium, stumping along on 
clumsy contraptions, which raised him to 
normal height. These are only a few out of 
many who have proven that physical handi- 
caps are assets. 

If we must accept the fact that no man 
is without spot or wrinkle and that these 
very handicaps are his road to success, then 
why does pity fill our eyes when we see the 
crippled, twisted body? It is only human 
nature for us to feel this pity for those we 
consider less fortunate than ourselves, but 
are they less fortunate? Some, who have 
struggled from the very bottom to the great- 
est of heights, know a happiness that a 
normally handicapped person could never 
experience, These, whose bodies take on all 
shapes and forms of disfigurement but whose 
minds know the blessings and joy that comes 
with success, need not the pity of an able- 
bodied man who does not know the real 
meaning of true happiness. Furthermore, 
they do not want this pity and rightfully 
resent it. From the depths of their though- 
ful minds they find room to pity the one 
who unthinkingly pities them. Thus to 
conclude the whole matter in business 
terms: Pity not the man with crippled legs 
who leans, but the man with the sound legs 
who leans. 

Those, whose handicaps exceed the nor- 
mal maladjustments in bodily disfigure- 
ment, without exception, resent being placed 
in a class, being socially ostracized, as much 
as they resent being pitied. This is espe- 
cially true when they come to the employer’s 
desk and receive not only words of rejec- 
tion but the brand of being an unfit. Thus 
they return to their state of being a depend- 
ent because of an unwise employer. if the 
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employer had considered their abilities as 
well as their disabilities, 9 times out of 10 
they could have become desirable workers, 
independent men and women, and taxpay- 
ing citizens. It is only a matter of fitting 
the man without legs to a job that does 
not require the use of legs, fitting the man 
who cannot hear to a job that does not 
require hearing, or fitting the man that can’t 
work around noise to a job in a quiet area, 
etc. When this is done the individual with 
the greatest handicap for other jobs will 
do the job he can do, better than the nor- 
mal worker would. This is because of the 
fact that he feels inferior that he puts forth 
this extra effort, as I have explained before. 


Although it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, it is not easy on the part of 
the recipient to be always on the receiving 
end. Often the giver does not realize that 
there is something humbling, something 
which relegates the recipient slightly to a 
lower level, when he is placed in a situation 
where he must always accept and never 
reciprocate. 

Summing it up, a physically handicapped 
person does not want and does not need 
pity; doés not want and does not need some- 
thing for nothing; but, he does want and 
need a fair chance to find his place in life 
and accomplish his all-important purpose 
for existence. If the physical handicapped 
are given this opportunity of contributing 
to the world instead of taking from the 
world I say they will prove more than cap- 
able of doing their share. The employer 
who does his part in accepting the physical 
maladjusted will be more than repaid also. 





Restoration of Military Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the military appropriations bill 
for 1955 has made some significant for- 
ward strides towards restoration of mili- 
tary benefits that have been progres- 
sively whittled away over the past 10 
years. There is still room for improve- 
ment in this field; if we are to build an 
alert and ready military force for pro- 
tection of our country. The following 
statement by a spokesman of the Eisen- 
hower administration indicates addi- 
tional steps that must be taken by Con- 
gress this session. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the remarks of John B. 
Hannah, AssistantSecretary of Defense, 
as they appeared in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of April 24, 1954: 

At the present time, a man leaving the 
service becomes eligible for certain material 
benefits which are not available to him if he 
remains in uniform. In effect, we offer a 
bonus to leave the service to the very officers 
and men we are most anxious to retain. The 
value of these benefits to an individual can 
be as much as $5,000. It is easy to see that 
the $40 to $360 reenlistment bonus does not 
look very large in comparison. Then we 
must spend money to train and equip his 
replacement $3,200 in the case of a basically 
trained soldier. Thus it may cost at least 
$8,000 to replace a rifleman leaving the serv- 
ice, much more to replace a highly trained 
specialist, infinitely more to replace a jet 
pilot. 
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Of even greater consequence is the adverse 
effect on operational proficiency caused by a 
continuously heavy personnel turnover. For 
example, it takes more than 2% 2-year in- 
ductees to equal 1 4-year enlistee, because 
of the training overlap. To maintain a 
trained Army of 1 million men would require 
55,000 new inductees per month, assuming 
that only 2-year men are used by the Army; 
however, only 24,000 new 4-year enlistees per 
month would be needed. It is plain to be 
seen that there is a great loss of manpower 
here, as well as a loss of time and effective- 
ness within the units in which the turnover 
is going on throughout the 4-year period, 
and a great additional money cost. 

We have concluded a thorough study of 
the problem of making military careers more 
attractive and so reducing this turnover, and 
on the basis of the findings—the so-called 
Womble report—we have embarked on an 
extensive program to improve the attractive- 
ness of military service as a life career. 

Let me give you some examples of the 
things which operate to discourage men from 
remaining in the military service. 


HOUSING 


One of the most important is the housing 
situation, both at military installations and 
in surrounding conrmunities. One principal 
reason why men do not stay in the service 
is the unhappiness of their wives at being 
unable to find decent housing for the family 
and adequate schooling for the children. 
Self-respecting men want their families 
with them, and they hesitate to remain in 
the service when they see that it may be 
impossible to find acceptable housing or pro- 
vide adequate educations ror their children, 
We make it possible foz the ex-service man 
to borrow nroney to buy a home if he leaves 
the service, but do not extend the same help 
if he stays in the service. The country can 
well be ashamed of some of the housing oc- 
cupied by married men and some of the bar- 
racks in which single men are quartered. 

There will be submitted to Congress spe- 
cific proposals for improving the housing and 
educational facilities for military personnel 
and their families, and tt is my sincere hope 
that action will be initiated to remove this 
great liability to military service. 

So long as such a large percentage of our 
men must be deployed overseas we cannot 
avoid family separations, but we can do 
much to improve the housing when the 
families are together and to assist the de- 
pendents when they are separated. 


MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


A second area in which the services find 
themselves severely handicapped in their 
efforts to build up their core of experienced 
enlisted men and officers too is that of medi- 
cal care for dependents. It has been estab- 
lished plainly that worry about the health 
of dependents and the availability of ade- 
quate care for them in times of sickness or 
accident -has an adverse effect upon morale, 
particularly that of men separated from their 
families while on duty overseas. Again, the 
services want the kind of men who have a 
sense of responsibility for their dependents, 
and are finding it hard to keep them under 
current conditions. At present, medical 
care is provided for dependents only if health 
facilities not required for men in uniform 
are available. It is the hope of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that in this area, too, the 
Congress will approve an equitable program 
of relief. The need for this help cannot be 
overemphasized. 


COMMISSARY STORES 


As you gentlemen know, the operation of 
commissaries and post exchanges has been 
the subject of considerable discussion and 
controversy. People in the military services 
feel that these operations should be con- 
sidered as partial compensation for some of 
the benefits they forego by remaining in 
uniform rather than returning to civilian 
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life. I suppose the question will always be 
debated, and commissaries and post ex- 
changes will continue to be the targets of 
criticism. 

We have closed 6 and we have 38 under 
continuing study. The rest of them have 
been given certificates to permit them to 
continue to operate as required by the last 
appropriations act. 

But as long as the military services can- 
not pay competitive salaries and wages, and 
the commissaries can sell groceries to mili- 
tary people at a substantial saving, the De- 
partment of Defense must continue in favor 
of operating them. 

RETIREMENT 


May I call your attention to still another 
matter in which military personnel feel that 
they are entitled to more protection. They 
believe that the conditions of retirement 
under which they enter the service should 
not be changed to their disadvantage while 
they are on active duty. Without such as- 
surance they have no real security for the 
future and find little incentive to make mili- 
tary service their life careers. 


American Friends of the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
pleasure of offering a speech of the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador from France, Mr. 
Bonnet, before the American Friends of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York: 

Ladies and gentlemen, friends and mem- 
bers of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, I 
thank you sincerely for the honor you have 
bestowed upon France in tendering this 
dinner to me as the representative of my 
country. in the United States. 

As you know, one of the manifold duties 
of an ambassador is to attend: a number 
of official lunches and dinners. However, to 
this dinner tonight I come not in the line 
of duty, but with all my heart and good- 
will; because the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle is a French organization that has ac- 
complished so much good for so many people, 
it is very close to my heart. 

The alliance has an illustrious background. 
Among its founders and ardent supporters 
were such great Frenchmen of the Jewish 
faith as Adolph Cremieux, Charles Netter, 
and Sylvain Levy. These men devoted all 
their efforts and energies to the noble work 
of emancipation and education of the Jews 
in North Africa, and Near and Middle East, 
and the Balkans. 

It was almost a century ago that a group 
of French Jews organized themselves for the 
sole purpose of giving effective help and to 
improve the welfare of needy Jews in differ- 
ent areas. 

I was deeply impressed when I learned the 
Hebrew slogan of the Alliance Israelite— 
“Kol Israel arevim ze ba-ze.” I am told that 
this is a quotation from the Talmud, mean- 
ing “All Israelites are responsible, each for 
the other.” While I do not pretend to be 
® commentator on the Talmud, may I be 
audacious enough to interpret this Tal- 
mudic phrase to mean that it is the obli- 
gation of Jews to come to the aid of their 
fellow-Jews in all circumstances, wherever 
they may be. 
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The Jewish sages had good reason, indeed, 
to give such counsel. Some of the blackest 
pages of history tell the stories of the suffer- 
ings of Jews and of the shameful persecution 
they endured. Even in our civilized 20th 
century, supposed to be the century of tol- 
erance and progress, 6 million Jews were an- 
nihilated by a savage nationalist and anti- 
Semite called Hitler. When tolerance is 
ignored, freedom and democracy are in 
deadly danger. 

With the exception of the dark years when 
France was under the heel of the Nazis, I am 
proud to say that my country has always 
been a bright light in the path of suffering 
Jews, and a haven of refuge for them. 

Another expression of your Jewish sages 
says “Israelites are merciful, the sons of the 
merciful.” It is this phrase, I am sure, that 
my compatriots who created the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle had in mind. From 
1860 to this very day, the alliance has never 
ceased to care for its brethren in those coun- 
tries where it considered its work most nec- 
essary. 

Believing that education is a fundamental 
need for every child and for the future of the 
world, the alliance undertook the establish- 
ment of schools and vocational institutions 
in the countries of the Middle East and 
north Africa where the Jewish masses had no 
opportunities for religious and secular edu- 
cation. As part of the latter, not only were 
they concerned that the children learn what 
you Americans call the three R’s—reading, 
writing, and (a)rithmetic—but they also 
gave them the means to learn trades and 
skills so they could establish themselves as 
self-supporting and stalwart members of 
their communities. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am here tonight, 
like all of you, as a friend of the Alliance 
Israelite. I have not come as a propagandist 
for my country. However, I am sure that 
you will permit me to voice great pride in 
the fact that ever since this Alliance Is- 
raelite was organized back in 1860, the Gov- 
ernment of Prance has deemed it an unquali- 
fied obligation to give utmost support and 
aid to this great French-Jewish organization. 


Whether in Morocco, Tunisia, Algiers, Is- 
tanbul or Jerusalem, the French Government 
has never hesitated to cooperate to the full- 
est extent with the trustees of the alliance 
for the benefit of-the Jewish youth in those 
places. 

I dare say that probably many of you have 
not had the opportunity to visit French 
North Africa. You have read and heard 
much about French colonialism, French im- 
perialism and French exploitation in that 
part of the world. May I say to you that, 
while the French people did derive benefit 
as a result of the occupation of North Africa, 
it was for the mutual benefit of both. 

We gave those countries educational sys- 
tems, we taught them hygiene, we improved 
their social welfare, we created order out 
of chaos by organizing civil government ad- 
ministrations, we set gip judicial systems; 
we are helping them to develop their natural 
resources and to establish a healthy economy. 
The French administration in North Africa 
has, beyond all doubt, greatly improved the 
lot of the people there. Moreover, we con- 
sider those people as our @€quals, and we are 
gradually proceeding toward self-government 
for these countries which we want to be 
associated with France, along federal lines, 
in an everlasting community of nations equal 
in rights and duties. 

My country has always been deeply con- 
cerned, also, with the protection of the rights 
of all ethnic groups, wherever we have in- 
terests. Let me assure you that as long as 
there is a France, she will not only cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the work of great hu- 
manitarian causes like the Alliance Israelite, 
but she will exert every effort to protect the 
rights, the property, the very lives of all peo- 
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ples within her territories, regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

Tens of thousands of Jewish boys and girls 
received their education and vocational 
training through the alliance with the ful) 
cooperation and subsidy of the French Gov. 
ernment; scores of thousands of Jewish chil. 
dren are still receiving fine educations and 
outstanding vocational training thanks to 
the Alliance Israelite and the French Goy. 
ernment. 

The generosity of American Jewry toward 
the institutions of their coreligionists in the 
United States is world famous. May I here 
put in my word of commendation for the 
generosity of my countrymen who, in spite 
of their reverses and untold suffering during 
5 years of Nazi tyranny, continued to help 
their brethren in north Africa and in the 
countries of the Middle East. 

I cannot think of a nobler deed, a greater 
act of brotherhood than to help the Alliance 
to support and maintain its worthy institu. 
tions in the 13 countries where they exist, 
It is my deep conviction that the Alliance 
Israelite is one of the greatest causes desery. 
ing of support and assistance. 

The problems and needs of the Alliance for 
cooperation from fellow Jews abroad are 
symptomatic of the broader problems and 
needs of all free nations and peoples every- 
where in the world today. 

The war in Indochina is, undoubtedly, the 
most pressing issue now facing the free 
world. It is the leading front-page news. 
This war spells danger for the whole of 
southeast Asia. Needless to say, as the Am- 
bassador of France to the United States, it 
is my principal concern these days. 

For nearly 8 years the French have been 
fighting a war ugainst Communist aggres- 
sion in Indochina. This war is still raging. 
Its intensity is on the increase. It is not, 
it is not a war of French colonialism or im- 
perialism, as the Communists describe it. It 
is, rather, a war against Communist im- 
perialism and totalitarianism, a war for free- 
dom and against subjugation, to preserve 
human dignity and the rights of the in- 
dividual. It is a war to save southeast Asia 
from the clutches of the Communist ag- 
gressor, to preserve the freedom of hundreds 
of millions of our fellowmen, and to prevent 
the natural resources of that area from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Communists. 

In this war for freedom and liberty, tens 
of thousands of Frenchmen have laid down 
their lives. This war has bled the French 
treasury and impoverished the nation. We 
are deeply grateful to the United States for 
all the help it has given us. Without it we 
could not have carried on. But the burdens 
and the suffering have been ours. You all 
know that, as I am speaking here tonight, 
the heroism of the army of the French 
Union at Dien Bien Phu continues to draw 
the admiration of the entire free world. 

I would like to make clear here a fact 
concerning French policy in the war in Indo- 
china which, I fear, has escaped even many 
of the most astute observers of international 
affairs. The objection of France to active 
intervention by other powers in the Indo- 
chinese war has not been because of my 
covatry’s colonial interests there, as some 
have charged. It was the aim of the French 
Government to keep this conflict localized 
in order to prevent the outbreak of a world- 
wide conflagration. 

In addition, we have pledged and given 
full independence to the three Associated 
States. We are building, with the material 
help of the United States, their national 
armies, which will soon comprise more than 
300,000 men, the best guarantee of full inde- 
pendence one can dream of. 

We hope that through costly efforts, very 
costly in French and Indochinese lives and 
resources, to obtain an honorable peace for 
our associates in Indochina and for our- 
selves, and thus save southeast Asia for the 
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free world. It is to be highly deplored 
that, after it had been decided to hold a con- 
ference at Geneva on April 26 for the purpose 
of solving the far eastern conflicts, the 
Communist camp, renewing the mistakes 
they often committed in the past, notably 
in Korea, launched new and fierce attacks 
against us, against the heroic defenders of 
Dien Bien Phu, thus casting a serious doubt 
on their readiness to put an end to the 
dangerous wars still raging in Asia. 

Danger to the free world still lurks all 
about us. How wise were the founders of 
the alliance when they adopted the slogan 
“All Israelites are responsible, each for the 
other.” How wonderful it would be for the 
entire free world to adapt this slogan to 
say, “All free men are responsible, each for 
the other.” 

Freedom must be saved. Freedom must 
survive. Freedom must reign. 

I thank you. 





Ignorant but Happy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of April 
25, 1954: 


IcNoRANT BUT Happy?—Ir MopERN METHODs 
or EDUCATION ARE SO WONDERFUL, WHY THE 
RIsING TIDE OF CRITICISM OF THEIR RESULTS? 


(By Mary Bingham) 

Believing that parents would be inter- 
ested in reading an account of what goes on 
in some typical Louisville elementary-school 
classes, the Courier-Journal ran a series of 
straight-reporting articles recently, written 
by one of the best reporters on the staff, 
Marion Porter. 

These stories revealed a satisfying and en- 
gaging picture of children eagerly learning 
in an atmosphere of affection and under- 
standing. 

The classes covered were being conducted 
in the techniques and spirit of “modern” 
educational method: the children were em- 
barked on an educational exploration or 
adventure in which the teachers served.as 
guides and counselors. Consideration was be- 
ing given to their “felt needs”; they were 
given great freedom of physical movement 
in the classroom; they were being encouraged 
to express their views, and they were learn- 
ing the multiplication tables without drudg- 
ery through playing games. 

They seemed happy and at ease. 

It would seem that no normal parent could 
be anything but satisfied with the experience 
his child was getting in the happy, friendly 
classrooms Miss Porter Visited. 


Why the criticism? 


Yet, if conditions everywhere (and Louis- 
ville schools must be presumed to be a part 
of the national pattern) are as wholesome 
and satisfactory as our series would indicate, 
what is the explanation for the rising tide 
of criticism of the schools—criticism so in- 
sistent that the National Education Associa- 
tion, the professional organization of public- 
school teachers and administrators, has felt 
it necessary to compile a pamphlet of the 
educators’ efforts to answer their critics: 
“A List of Articles and Books Concerned 
With The Recent Wave of Attacks on Public 
Education”? (Washington, D. ©. National 
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Commission for The Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA.) 

This flood of criticism comes from parents, 
personnel managers, industrialists, college 
presidents, college deans of admission, 
and may be found in countless books, news- 
paper articles, and magazines, both popular 
and egg-head. 

In general, this criticism makes two 
charges: 

First, that the schools are neglecting those 
liberal studies which, in Socrates’ phrase, 
prepare for “that self-examined life which 
alone is worthy of fre...en’—English, his- 
tory, mathematics, and languages. . 

Second, that although the professed aim 
of the modern school, to fit youngsters into 
a full-functionary economy” (“A Look at Our 
schools,” by Dr. Paul R. Mort and William 8. 
Vincent), has required that liberal subjects 
be sacrificed to vocational and “life adjust- 
ment” courses (such as family relationships, 
health, sex education, and safe driving), 
nevertheless the graduates of the schools are 
not properly fitted for employment because 
they are inadequately grounded in funda- 
mentals. They lack mastery of tool sub- 
jects, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

To quote only a few of the most responsi- 
ble voices: 

“It has been found that a great many 
pupils in secondary schools have reading 
abilities of the fifth, or even the fourth, 
grade level.” (What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, American Council on Education.) 

“The war revealed the serious deficiencies 
which had accumulated—deficiencies in 
English, mathematics, science, history * * * 
foreign languages.” During the war, the 
armed services’ search for officer candidates 
“with an oral mastery of foreign languages 
threw a flood of light on the inadequacy of 
the instruction given in high schools and 
colleges.” (The Impact of The War Upon 
American Education, by I. L. Kandel, pro- 
fessor emeritus, teachers college, Columbia 
University.) 

In 1941, Adm. Chester W. Nimitz gave the 
following facts and figures: 

“In an examination for entrance to the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, given 
to 4,200 freshmen at 27 of the leading uni- 
versities, 68 percent of the candidates were 
unable to pass the arithmetic reasoning test; 
62 percent failed the whole test, which in- 
cluded also arithmetical combinations, vo- 
cabulary, and spatial relations. The ma- 
jority of failures were not merely border- 
line, but were far below passing grade.” 

Evidence leading to the conclusion that 
no very successful reform has attended the 
Navy’s revelations as to the inadequacy of 
mathematical skills in high-school graduates 
may be found in a plaintive advertisement 
which the General Electric Co. ran in the 
Atlantic Monthy for September 1953: 

“For some reason or other, our youngsters 
have been shying away from math in junior 
high school and in high school. The United 
States Office of Education reports that only 
20 percent of high-school students are tak- 
ing mathematics. 

“But research is the pioneer land of Ameri- 
ca’s future, and mathematics is the road 
map of research. If something isn’t done 
soon, our country may find itself feeling its 
way blindly through a supersonic, atomic 
miracle age, mathematically unarmed for 
either war or peace.” . 

James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard and High Commissioner of Germany, 
a stanch defender of the public schools, 
comments: 

“Perhaps the single greatest cause of con- 
plaint concerning our schools and colleges is 
on the score of the inability of the graduates 
to express themselves adequately, either in 
speech or in writing. A second is our dismal 
failure to awaken in more than a fraction of 
even our college students a continuing in- 
terest in good literature and scholarly works 
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dealing with history, 
science.” 
p. 133.) 

Mr. Conant’s concern is understandable: 

“Comic magazines which run about fourth 
grade in reading difficulty, constitute one- 
fourth of the total magazine reading of 
high-school seniors.” (Know Your Reader, 
by George R. Klare and Byron Buck, p. 21, 
Hermitage.) 

Mr. Conant believes “this failure of our 
education at what is admittedly a crucial 
point” must be regarded as “only a passing 
phase.” His complacency is not shared by 
President Dodds of Princeton, or President 
Griswold of Yale. As reported in Time mag- 
azine (May 18, 1953), the former stated: 

“Unfortunately, when we come to view 
America’s vast system of tax-supported sec- 
ondary education, we are bound, I fear, to 
admit that, with all it has to its credit, it 
is not fulfilling its duty to the mind. * * * 
Its greatest weakness has come from playing 
down academic scholarship * * * in favor 
of universality at a level of intellectual 
aptitudes adjusted to a common denomi- 
nator. * * * The privately sustained school 
* * * is sadly needed to help keep alive and 
nurture the spirit of liberal learning. * * * 
It is its fidelity to the tough subjects such 
as foreign languages, English, mathematics 
* * * and history that renders the inde- 
pendent school so necessary today.” 

In a recent report to the alumni of Yale 
University, President Griswold warned that 
the country is threatened by “an educational 
collapse and cultural setback from which 
neither Yale nor any other university 
could escape”; that “if the schools cannot 
or do not send them (the colleges) properly 
qualified material, the whole fabric of higher 
education becomes a bridge built upon rotten 
pilings.” 


philosophy, and 
(Education in a Divided World, 


“Let spelling go” 


Dr. Edgar A. Waugh of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, is quoted in the 
New York Times (August 21, 1953) as saying: 
“If either personality development or spell- 
ing has to go, let it be spelling.” 

Dr. Waugh evidently shares the low view 
of spelling competence of Dr. Paul Mort of 
Teachers College, Columbia, who calls learn- 
ing to spell correctly one of the “little dish- 
washing jobs of education.” (“A Look at 
Our Schools,” p. 46.) 

Yet spokesmen for business and industry 
view with alarm these little unwashed dishes, 

A recent story in the Courier-Journal be- 
gan “As I rode down, the street in my 
veichil, I met a continous stream of trafic.” 
This was presented as an example of punc- 
tuation and spelling errors made by Louis- 
ville high-school graduates seeking employ- 
ment here. 

Commented Herman Wright, chairman of 
the education committtee of the Louisville 
branch, National Office Managers Associa- 
tion: 

“Ninety percent of the girls who apply for 
stenographic jobs with my firm misspell the 
word “vehicle.” A great many of them mis- 
spell continuous and traffic. Every now and 
then, they put in a comma, just to show they 
know there is such a thing.” 


2. SURVEYS SHOW LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 


A serious cause for much criticism of the 
modern school and its products may be 
found in the results of two surveys made 
by the New York Times several years ago. 

These surveys tested the knowledge of a 
fair cross section of college freshmen in 
American history and in geography. 

“Striking ignorance of even the most ele- 
mentary aspects of United States history” 
was revealed. Twenty-five percent of those 
tested could not identify Abraham Lincoln; 
78 percent could not cite two contributions 
made by Lincoln to the country; many 
thought he was famous because he 
“emaciated” the slaves. Eighty-one per- 
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cent could not cite two contributions made 
by Theodore Roosevelt; nearly 50 percent of 
the students listed Andrew Jackson as Stone- 
wall Jackson; less than half could name two 
of the many specific powers granted to 
Congress by the Constitution; only 6 percent 
could name the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Yet, at the time the test was given, American 
history was required to be taught in the 
schools of 38 States, and was established by 
practice in all others. 

Thoughtful parents and editorial columns 
all over the country expressed even more 
concern at the results of the New York Times 
geography test. 

At a time when the United States is faced 
with problems of world leadership, when 
decisions of war or peace may have to be 
decided by citizens on the basis of issues in 
countries on the other side of the world, 
young people showed stark ignorance, not 
only of the geography of far-off places, but 
of their own country. Only 5 percent could 
name the States on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Only 2 percent had any idea of the popula- 
tion of our nearest neighbor, Canada, “sev- 
eral thousand” of the 4,752 who took the 
test placing it at 100 million. Only seven 
students could name the countries neigh- 
boring Yugoslavia. 

The deficiencies revealed in the geography 
tests are all the more surprising because the 
present-day method of teaching geography, 
combined with history as social science, 
is so often cited by educators as one of the 
most successful innovations of modern 
pedagogy: Dr. Paul Mort writes: 

“A subject like geography in the 1900 
school is gleaned from a single book, a few 
paragraphs at a time. But geography is 
about life. Why should it be taught in this 
deadly fashion? Numerous books, motion 
pictures, the building of model cities and 
farms, the making of contour maps, drama- 
tization of phases of the life of foreign chil- 
dren, the preparation of illustrated booklets 
all contribute to the liveliness of geography 
as it is taught in the modern school.” (P. 33, 
A Look at Our Schools.) 


3. PHILOSOPHY, CURRICULUM RAPPED 


Vigorous as is the criticism from some 
quarters of the teaching of the 3 R’s in 
today’s public schools, it seems mild com- 
pared to what is said by certain critics about 
modern educational philosophy and the cur- 
riculum. 

This is no place to attempt a résumé of the 
dissent from the philosophy, the roots of 
which go back to Rousseau, to John Dewey, 
to William Kilpatrick and his disciples. But 
the reservations shared by many people 
about the view of man and the order of good 
which underlie it, about its pragmatic, ex- 
perimental, and relativistic approach to 
values have been stated time and again by 
such men as Robert Hutchins, former 
chancellor of. the University of Chicago; 
Bernard Iddings Bell, distinguished author 
and churchman; Mortimer Smith; Mark Van 
Doren; Albert Jay Nock; Jacques Barzun, and 
others, whose intellectual qualifications re- 
quire that their questions be taken seriously. 


Shortcomings discussed 


Shortcomings of teacher-training institu- 
tions, and their products, have been recently 
dealt with by Albert Lynd in his article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools, and enlarged on in his book 
of the same title; in Our Children Are 
Cheated, by Benjamin Fine, and in maga- 
zine articles such as a recent one in Life 
magazine, Who Teaches Teachers? by John 
William Sperry. 

The burden of the complaint is that 
teachers-college courses in method (How To 
Teach), which take up about half the stu- 
dents’ time in college, do not really educate 
them. They are too often ignorant of the 
subject which they are supposed to impart 
to their pupils, 
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These critics view with alarm the fact that 
50 percent of all students in teachers’ col- 
leges come from the lower half of their high- 
school class (Dean Peik, of the University 
of Minnesota’s College of Education, as 
quoted by Benjamin Fine, p. 196, Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated). The results of the se- 
lective-service qualification-test program do 
not allay that alarm: 

“With an all-quantitative test * * * edu- 
cation (majors) clearly remain in bottom 
position, separated from the * * * interme- 
diate category by a substantial margin. * * * 
No matter how one looks at the major-fields 
data, the performance of the education 
group is conspicuously poor. Among stu- 
dents in each year of study, the percent of 
those in the educational category who pass 
the test is less than half that for the engi- 
neering category. * * * The only conclusion 
that can be drawn from the exceptionally 
poor performance of the (education) group 
as a whole is that a large number of low- 
ability students are preparing to enter the 
teaching field.” (Education Testing Service 
Report, 1951-52.) 

The controversy about the curriculum in 
the public schools is a part of the three 
R's debate. 

Schools lack time 


The argument of the people who feel that 
fundamentals are being neglected centers 
upon the fact that the curriculum has been 
expanded to cover so many subjects that 
the schools no longer have time enough to 
devote to their primary tasks. 

The most bizarre example of the attempt 
to make the curriculum responsive to the 
felt needs of the pupils, and to cater to their 
interests, may be found in a current series 
of articles in Collier's magazine, Our 
Schools—Afraid To Teach? by Howard Whit- 
man. At the Denver East High School, the 
author found high-school boys in aprons 
making fudge (for academic credits) in a 
class called “Boys’ Foods.” 

Mr. Whitman’s example may be extreme. 
But the variety and all-inclusiveness of the 
modern high-school curriculum may be 
noted in a report of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education entitled ‘“‘The Re- 
direction, Reorganization, and Retooling of 
Secondary Education.” 

A partial list of the things the high school 
is expected to teach (in addition to tradi- 
tional studies) follows: Socioeconomic prob- 
lems, home care of the sick, driver edu- 
cation, safe living, industrial hygiene, com- 
munity health, care of children, home deco- 
rating, consumer education, boy and girl 
problems, personal grooming, hospitality, 
understanding of reproduction, occupational 
training, and housing. 

Critics of the expanded curriculum called 
it “watering down” or adding “frills” to the 
basic subjects (English, history, science, 
mathematics, and languages) which the 
schools must teach because children are un- 
likely to learn them elsewhere; defenders of 
the enlarged curriculum are likely to refer 
to it as “an enriched program.” 

With the growth of the “enriched” (or 
“watered-down”) curriculum has come a re- 
form (or a “collapse,” depending upon the 
point of view of the speaker) of the mark- 
ing system. 

“A public-school system which promotes 
all children at the end of each academic 
year regardless of whether their work is good, 
bad, or indifferent * * * develops in the 
pupils a basic irresponsibility. Why bother 
to learn anything when there is neither re- 
ward for doing it nor punishment for not 
doing it? * * * I have talked with scores of 
teachers, hardworking, conscientious public 
servants that they are, who sdmit that the 
whole pattern of automatic promotion, plus 
a breakdown of discipline, has developed in 
the student a basic irresponsibility the like 
of which previous generations did not know. 
“Getting something for nothing’ is accepted 
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by millions of schoolchildren today as aq 
truism.” (In Defense of the Critics of Amer- 
ican Public Education, by Hugh Russel! 
Praser, education editor, Pathfinder News 
magazine; School and Society, Oct. 27, 1951.) 

Robert Hutchins asserts that education 
in these terms is not education at all: “It 
is large-scale housing venture.” 

And, again: “The collapse of liberal edu- 
cation in the United States has taken us into 
the doctrines of immediate needs and ad- 
justment to environment, and has ended in 
the concept of the educational system as a 
gigantic play-pen in which the young are to 
amuse themselves until we are ready to have 
them do something serious.” (The Conflict 
in Education, p. 93.) 

The expansion of the curriculum to in- 
clude fudgemaking has grown out of the 
belief of modern educators that the schools 
must be responsible for the development and 
growth of the “whole child.” It has also 
been greatly influenced by the fact that the 
high school today, unlike the 1900 high 
school, must accommodate everybody, the 
bookish and the unbookish. 


A different job 


Protective and necessary laws require that 
young people stay in school until they are 
16 or 18 (actually, almost 50 percent of them 
drop out before graduation), and the range 
in interest and ability of the students ts very 
different from that of high-school pupils of 
50 years ago. 

At that time, the high schools were al- 
most exclusively preparatory schools for the 
colleges and graduate professional schools. 
The schools must now provide education for 
all American youth, and the job is a different 
one. Hence, there has arisen the conception 
of schooling as a social process, and its 
enlarged responsibility has thus been stated 
by Dr. Wilbur A. Yauch, former elementary 
school principal, now on the staff of Ohio 
University: 

“Parents cannot always supply the best 


environment for growth. * * * So they look 
to the schools to do this for them. Here, 
children should live in a lush environment 
that will bring out the best in everyone. 
_All the omissions and deficiencies of the 
home environment should be corrected, if 


possible.” (How Good Is Your School? by 
Wilbur A. Yauch; Harper & Bros.) 

Perhaps the most penetrating comment 
on the dangers to education of biting off 
more than you can chew was made by Al- 
fred North Whitehead: “The whole prob- 
lem of education is controlled by lack of 
time. If Methuselah were not educated, it 
was his own fault or that of his teachers,” 


4. INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS INCREASE 


Even such a cursory glance as this at some 
of the current criticisms of the public schools 
would seem to show that, valid or not, strong 
reservations about their goals, methods, 
and the educational competence of their 
graduates exist in the minds of many people. 

The extent and seriousness of those reser- 
vations may be measured by the very marked 
increase (regretfully noted by James Conant 
in his latest book, Education and Liberty) 
during the last 25 years of independent 
schools. 

In general, the teachers in these schools 
have not had training in teachers’ colleges; 
the curriculum, teaching methods, and grad- 
ing are closer to the classical school than 
to the modern one. 

They are also expensive. 

Only the sharpest spur of dissatisfaction 
with the public schools at hand could, one 
assumes, persuade so many parents to add 
to their substantial school taxes costly bills 
for tuition of their children in independent 
schools, 

The dissatisfaction exists, and criticism 
grows. 

Nor can the «very great majority of the 
critics be dismissed as enemies of the public 
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schools. Indeed, the very violence of their 
dissent suggests an almost proprietary con- 
cern. For very few Americans would deny 
that the great instrument of the public 
schools, whether in its 1900 or its modern 
form, has brought closer to realization the 
ideal we cherish of a cohesive, open, and 
democratic society. They deplore all the 
more, therefore, its threatened metamor- 
phosis into @ playpen. 





Travelers Aid Sees Ghost of the 1930’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Ralph Collins is the executive director of 
the Travelers Aid Society in Chicago. In 
the Chicago Sun-Times of April 29, 1954, 
he is quoted as saying that the older 
workers in his organization have already 
begun to see the “ghosts of the 1930's.” 

Mr. Collins is in a much better spot to 
note the signs of a gathering storm than 
most of us. He is where the effects of 
tightening economic conditions are first 
felt—displaced workers wandering hope- 
lessly in search of jobs. The Sun-Times 
states, on Mr. Collins’ authority, that 
workers, thrown out of employment else- 
where, are coming to Chicago by train, 
bus, and jalopies. As no employment 
is available to them in Chicago, the 
Travelers Aid is taxed beyond its means 
to care for the situation. 

It is to be hoped that the administra- 
tion will not hold back the inauguaration 
of a public work program until it is too 
late. 

Iam extending my remarks to include 
the Sun-Times article, as follows: 

Srex Joss Here—CuHicaco Betnc INVADED BY 
New Stiye Tourist 
(By Madelon Golden) 

The city is getting new-style tourists by 
the hundreds. 

They are young men and even whole fami- 
lies looking for work in the promised city of 
industrialism. 

“But about 75 percent must be sent right 
back home,” says Ralph Collins, executive di- 
rector of the Travelers Aid Society, 22 West 
Madison. ‘ 

TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT INCREASE 

His organization has reported a 25-percent 
increase in persons asking for assistance at 
Chicago's train depots, Midway Airport, and 
bus stations in the first 8 months of 1954. 

“Most of them are young men between 20 
and 30 who lost jobs in other parts of the 
country and believed that work is plentiful 
in Chicago,” he said. 

From January through March of 1954 the 
TAS recorded 1,402 cases of individuals or 
families seeking help, contrasted with 763 
such cases in the same period last year. Most 
. _ increase is from the West and South- 

est. 
NO RESTRICTIONS YET 

“At the current rate, the society’s budget 
will be out of kilter,” Collins said. “The in- 
creasing began about Novémber 15, and TAS 
needed $3,000 extra over estimates to meet its 
expenditures by the end of 1953,” he ex- 
plained, 

“So far we have not restricted or limited 
intake,” Collins said, 
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“However, older workers of the society have 
already begun to see the ghosts of the 
1930's,” Collins said. During the depression 
demand for help was so great that the so- 
ciety couldn’t handle it. TAS officials assisted 
in setting up a State transient bureau then 
to handle the overfiow. 


FOOD AND LODGING 


Immediate care—food and lodging—ts ar- 
ranged by the society for stranded persons. 

“But even such stalwarts as the Pacific 
Garden Mission and the Cathedral Shelter 
have had to limit emergency care to 1 day 
as a rule now, due to overwhelming de- 
mands,” Collins said. 

“The 25 percent for whom the society is 
able to help find jobs usually are unskilled 
workers,” he added. 

Among the society’s locations, the bus sta- 


tion is drawing the greatest activity. “Bus 
travel is the cheapest,” he pointed out. 
Many people also come in jalopies. Fami- 


lies often prefer this means. Police refer 
these cases to TAS. 





Outlaw Wiretapping Save by Court 
Order and Then Only in Cases Involv- 
ing National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
by me before the Special Subcommittee 
on Wire Tapping Legislation of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, on Wednesday, 
April 28, 1954, at 10 a. m.: 


Interception of wired or wireless commu- 
nication should be outlawed except in those 
cases where it is specifically permissible, such 
as in espionage, sabotage, subversion, and 
matters pertaining to our national security 
and defense, and in cases where it is per- 
mitted by State law. In those permissible 
cases, no tapping should be permitted un- 
less, as in the case of a search warrant, a 
court order ex parte shall have been ob- 
tained. 

It is time to call a halt to this wretched 
practice, so obnoxious to all our citizens. 
Wiretapping is a media for extortion, black- 
mail, and corruption used by cheats, pro- 
curers, prostitutes, gamblers, racketeers, 
bootleggers, bookmakers, and kidnapers. 
The roster is revolting, and it permeates our 
whole society. Such malefactors should be 
denied the right to tap wires and anyone 
who installs the apparatus should be 
punished. 

Wiretapping is also used by the FBI, the 
CIA, the Army, Air, and Navy Intelligence 
Services, the city police, State troopers, pri- 
vate detectives, business executives, polit- 
ical parties, and labor unions. All these en- 
tities should be prohibited from intercepting 
calls or messages except in cases involving 
national defense and security and in cases 
permitted by State law. Conversations of 
Members of Congress have been intercepted 
and recorded. * * * Not even the office of 
the President is immune. The late Senator 
Tobey used a tape recorder to take down a 
conversation deemed private by former 
President Truman. 

The FBI does considerable wiretapping, 
and I quote from the Reporter magazine: 
“The FBI, which probably does more wire- 
tapping than any other Federal agency, is 
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at constant pains to depreciate its use of the 
technique. J. Edgar Hoover’s recent public 
statement on the subject of tapping was 
made before a House Appropriations sub- 
committee early in 1950, when the FBI Di- 
rector said his agents were tapping-less than 
170 telephones at the moment. Assuming 
5 conversations over the average phone each 
day, 170 telephones would carry more than 
300,000 tapped conversations a year. Such a 
figure is merely a guess, but it compares fa- 
vorably with the concurrent testimony of 
Mrs. Sophie Saliba, head of the record file 
room of the New York office of the FBI. Mrs. 
Saliba disclosed that more than 3,500 discs 
of FBI-tapped conversations had been de- 
stroyed in 1949. Since a disc can easily hold 
5 telephone conversations, probably these 
discs held at least 17,500 conversations—all 
obviously the work of the New York office 
alone. 

We supposed that we had proscribed the 
indiscriminate use of wire taps by section 
605 of the Communications Act, but legal- 
istic Juggling of words balked our efforts and 
limited our meaning. The tap apparently 
incurs no penalty. Only the evidence ob- 
tained by a wire tap cannot be deemed legally 
admissible in evidence, It is the “fruit of 
a@ poisonous tree.” 

Let us now not lose the opportunity to 
outlaw wiretapping once and for all, except 
in those cases where it is necessary for our 
national security. Any wire tapping bill 
creates a conflict. On the one side we have 
the ideals of freedom and individual pri- 
vacy. On the other we have the need to 
use the most modern techniques to ferret 
out and prosecute crime, to get after sabo- 
teurs, espionage agents, and to protect our 
national security. The conflict must be re- 
solved. Let us resolve it then with the least 
injury to our liberties. The requirement of 
a court order is a proper safeguard. A court 
order would prevent abuse of the power. I 
quote from a statement made by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York: 

“The importance of a prior court order 
for any wiretap is much the same as in the 
case of a search warrant. The requirement 
of a search warrant is made ‘so that an ob- 
jective mind might weigh the need. * * * 
The right of privacy was deemed too precious 
to entrust to the discretion of those whose 
job is the detection of crime and the arrest 
of criminals. Power is a heady thing.’” 
(McDonald v. U. S. (335 U. S. 451, 455) .) 

District Attorney Miles F. McDonald testl- 
fied favorably as to his experience under the 
New York statute requiring a prior court 
order for any wiretap: “I think prosecutors, 
myself included, can be overzealous. * * * 
The judge is a safeguard.” He also testi- 
fied that he had never had any bad experi- 
ence so far as leakages in the court are con- 
cerned. (Hearings, pp. 80, 82.) 

It is not asking too much to give up a bit 
of our freedom to enable (after a court order 
has been obtained) the FBI, the CIA, and the 
Intelligence Services of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to track down spies, saboteurs, and 
the disloyal, who would deprive us of all our 
liberties. 

I would oppose any bill that would leave 
the power to tap in the discretion of the 
Attorney General, or any designee of his, 
This is too great a power to lodge in any one 
individual. Power begets power, and the 
use of power for power’s sake is tempting. 
Such inordinate power could be used even 
for political purposes and thus abused. We 
must remember that we legislate for the 
future. No one can foretell who our future 
Attorneys General will be. There is nothing 
personal in this argument. The Court is 
the proper determining agent. We are a 
Government of law, not a Government of 
men. To my mind, wiretapping involves the 
presence of an unexpected, silent, furtive, 
and unwelcome guest at your telephone. It 
is like the invasion of your proverbial castle. 
You may not enter anybody’s home, even if 
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you suspect a crime has been committed 
there or is about to be committed, without 
a search warrant. Is there any difference 
when you enter the hearth and home by 
way of a telephone wire? Why should we 
not in commonsense require a court order 
in those circumstances just as we do in a 
case of a search and seizure? Also the 
agency which does the eavesdropping ought 
not to be in sole control. The Attorney Gen- 
eral should not, because he cannot ade- 
quately do so, police himself. No time would 
be lost in getting the court order and there 
would be no danger of leaks. In my State 
of New York, where a court order is required 
before a wire tap is permitted, experience 
has shown that the wrongdoer is never ap- 
prised beforehand of the intended tapping. 
Incidentally, Communists no longer com- 
municate by telegraph or telephone. They 
have received orders not to do so, and they 
would be fools indeed to use such a form of 
the transfer of ideas and instructions and 
propaganda. 

I hope the argument made in the House 
for a wiretap bill with absolute power resid- 
ing in the Attorney General, will not be 
made in the Senate. It was most unfortu- 
nate that the bill was called an Antitraitor 
bill. This is a slick slogan which has an ap- 
peal to sensation not sanity, to passion not 
patience, to fear and not frankness. It im- 
plies that anyone opposing the bill for the 
best of reasons, might be branded as one 
who renders aid and comfort to traitors, 
which, of course, is absurd. 

One might inquire as to why I, or some- 
one else, did not seek to amend the bill 
that passed the House, by inserting a clause 
which would have outlawed wiretapping save 
in the cases I have indicated above. We 
have rigid rules of jurisdiction in the House, 
and we were actually considering only a 
rule-of-evidence bill; a bill involving pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts. We were not 
considering an amendment to section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act, which 
involves wiretapping. If such an amend- 
ment had been offered, it would have been 
subject to a point of order, and the Speaker 
would have been compelled to sustain the 
point of order. 

At this point I should like to go back 
a bit into the history of wiretapping. In 
1934 the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was established as an independent 
agency. Included in the enabling act, as 
section 605, was a provision intended to 
outlaw wiretapping once and forall. It read, 
in part: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the * * * contents 
* © * to any person * * * and no person 
having received such intercepted communi- 
cation * * * shall * * * use the same or 
any information therein contained for his 
own benefit or for the benefit of another.” 

Violations were made subject to a $10,000 
fine, 2 years in prison, or both. 

Three years later the Supreme Court re- 
viewed section 605 of the Communications 
Act. 

Several defendants in Nardone against 
United States appealed their convictions of 
liquor smuggling on the ground that the 
evidence used against them was the result 
of taps by Federal agents. 

The Court ruled that section 605 applied 
to all persons—persons as Federal agents and 
all others. But the Court also ruled that 
the evidence was inadmissible since the 
agents violated the law in obtaining such 
evidence, 

But the Federal agents who violated sec- 
tion 605 by tapping were never prosecuted. 
No one has ever been prosecuted for illegal 
tapping—except in one case, that of a law- 
yer named Gruber. The Department of 
Justice has never gotten after its men fér 
a Attorney General Jackson said 
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“I do not feel that the Department of 
Justice can, in good conscience, prosecute 
persons for a practice engaged in by the 
Department itself, and regarded as legal by 
the Department.” 

In March 1941, Attorney General Jackson 
made this new construction of section 605 
public: 

“There is no Federal statute that prohibts 
or punishes wiretapping alone.” 

Jackson said: “Any person, with no risk 
of penalty, may tap telephone wires and 
eavesdrop on his competitor, employer, 
workman, or others, and act upon what he 
hears or make any use of it tl -t does not 
involve divulging or publication.” 

In 1939 Nardone was reconvicted not on 
direct-wire evidence but from evidence ob- 
tained in turn from wiretap leads. The 
court held the evidence was “fruit of the 
poisonous tree” and was thus inadmissible. 
Nardone was again freed. 

In conclusion I repeat: Thow clear safe- 
guards around the power to tap; insist upon 
the court order. ; 


Boston Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, a resolution, adopted on February 
18, 1954, by the Massachusetts Mayors’ 
Association, concerning industrial type 
activities performed at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. I am in complete agreement 
with the sentiments expressed in this 
resolution, and I shall appreciate all as- 
sistance which I may receive from my 
colleagues in the furtherance of my ef- 
forts in behalf of the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard: 

Whereas the thousand of men and women 
employed in the Boston Naval Shipyard as 
our fellow citizens contribute to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our respective cities 
and towns in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; 

Whereas the employment level of the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard is being reduced incom- 
mensurate with capacity employment levels 
attained during World War II when its high 
record of accomplishment was established 
and the present level of employment places 
the shipyard in fifth position among naval 
shipyards against second position attained 
during World War II; 

Whereas industrial activities in the Boston 
Naval Shipyard such as ropemaking, chain- 
making, and submarine repair work which 
by operation have demonstrated consider- 
able annual savings and which are presently 
threatened or have been discontinued and 
the work diverted to activities outside the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

Whereas such action is contrary to the 
spirit of promoting effective economy in Gov- 
ernment operations, will lower the standards 
of proficiency of performance of Government 
employees and is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: Be it 

Resolved, That efforts be intensified to 
maintain established shipyard operations 
economically justifiable; to assign to the 
Boston Naval Shipyard work in amount such 
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that the shipyard is restored to the No. 
2 position in employment level of the naval 
shipyards; to allay further layoffs at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. 
By unanimous vote. 
Pur J. Crowtey, 


President, 
Everett, Mass., February 10, 1954, 


Ireland Seeks Only Unification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a group of American editors made a 
tour of Europe and reported concerning 
the conditions which they observed in 
various countries. ‘Their observations 
regarding Ireland are noteworthy in 
that they point out the overwhelming 
interest and concern of the Irish people 
over the present division of their coun- 
try as a result of the imposition of the 
unwanted border across northeastern 
Ireland by the British Government. 

Many Members of Congress have fre- 
quently wondered whether the Irish 
people were themselves greatly con- 
cerned over this situation, and I feel 
that this article by Lee Attelson, which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American, gives an affirmative answer 
to this query. Until this border has been 
eliminated Ireland cannot properly take 
her place among the nations of Europe, 
joining in their councils and cooperating 
in the general program of western Euro- 
pean defense. We, as Members of Con- 
gress, can indicate our recognition of 
this desire for unification on the part of 
the Irish, as well as profess our con- 
tinued support of the principle that each 
nation has the sole right to determine 
the nature of the government under 
which it prefers to exist, by signing the 
Fogarty discharge petition now on the 
Speaker’s desk. In this way we express 
the sentiment of the American people as 
well as of the Congress that the Irish 
people have the exclusive right of de- 
termining whether their country should 
be divided or not, 

The article to which I referred, reads 
as follows: 

IRELAND SEEKS ONLY UNIFICATION 
(By Lee Attelson) 

Dustin, April 26.—An astonishing air of 
flooftness hovers over Ireland. It is a sort 
of mental isolation which is not readily 
understood. 

In eight other countries recently visited 
by a group of American editors touring 
Europe, Russia, the need for common defense 
and related problems are constantly in the 


foreground. 

In Ireland one hears only of internal af- 
fairs—unification of Ireland, education in 
the Irish language, problems,of emigration 
and agriculture are the topics on everyone's 
mind and tongue. 

And, just as the civil war is still being 
“fought” in our Southern States today, 60 
the Easter rising of 1916 is current magazine 
material in Ireland. 

So we asked the Taoiseach (pronounced 
Theeshuck) or chief of State, American-born 
Eamon de Valera, if he thought, in the awful 
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event of another war, Ireland would remain 
neutral again and if she could maintain her 
neutrality. , 

“Yes,” the Prime Minister replied, and 
added: 

“you understand of course that we cannot 
join NATO or an EDC or anything of that 
nature. Such groups are composed of na- 
tions that have their independence and wish 
to retain it. We are seeking our independ- 
ence. Our aim is to seek what we have not 

“Also, the various pacts involved, inher- 
ently and explicitly provide that signatories 
shall respect the territorial integrity of the 
others. 

“For us to join such a group would mean 
in effect that we were supporting and pro- 
tecting Britain’s right to hold Ireland’s six 
northeastern counties, which would be alto- 
gether contrary to the will of the Irish peo- 
ple. Our idea is to get Britain, who in effect 
occupies the six counties, to restore them to 
Ireland.” 

De Valera, who looks extremely well and 
hale despite his 71 years and strenuous exist- 
ence (only his eyesight bothers him), point- 
ed out that this unification matter must 
always be Ireland’s greatest preoccupation 
until it is resolved. 

“Tr,” he asked, “Ireland got her unifica- 
tion, would she ever be likely to join the 
British Commonwealth as a full partner?” 

The Prime Minister looked up from his 
plain desk—a desx without ornaments and 
at the moment without a scrap of paper on 
it—and smiled serenely. 

“There is,” he replied, “no disposition ever 
again to become a part of the British Em- 

ire.” 

Y It is interesting to note, vy the way, that 
this leader for independence has in his visi- 
tors’ waiting room three prominently dis- 
played articles: The American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 


Case No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
typical case of extreme hardship caused 
by the numerous unfair provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. This case 
and scores like it demand drastic 
changes in the act: 

Error of pennies in 1922 leads to deport- 
ing move. 


Herewith find the New York Times 
report of the tragic happenings under 
our present immigration laws: 

Detrorr, April 11—Samuel Jones, a 172- 
year-old Detroit pensioner, faced deportation 
to his native England today because he for- 
got to pay for a newspaper more than 30 
years ago. 

Mr. Jones came to this country in 1922. 
The newspaper incident occurred shortly 
after his arrival in Detroit. 

He said that while running for a street- 
car he grabbed a newspaper and failed to 
drop any pennies in the coin box. Arrested, 
ro. convicted of simple larceny and fined 

Later, Mr. Jones made a 2-week visit to 
Canada. Under immigration regulations, 
any alien who leaves the country is con- 
sidered a new entrant when he returns. In 
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app!ying for reentry Mr. Jones neglected to 
tell immigration officials about his convic- 
tion. The concealment of the conviction 
was a violation of immigration laws and Mr. 
Jones now faces possible deportation. 


Mr. Speaker, certainly a case of this 
sort should be adjusted administratively 
by a responsible official. The law must 
be amended to that end. 


Address of the Honorable James P. Mc- 
Granery at the Third Annual Dinner of 
the Law School Alumni of Duquesne 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following address of the 
Honorable James P. McGranery at the 
third annual dinner of the law school 
alumni of Duquesne University, April 20, 
1954: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JaMeEs P. Mc- 
GRANERY, RECENTLY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE TNITED STATES, FORMERLY JUDGE OF 
THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
Tump ANNUAL DINNER OF THE Law SCHOOL 
ALUMNI, oF DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, HONOR- 
ING THE SupERIOR CouRT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE WessTeR Halt HOTEL, PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., Aprit 20, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, the Very Reverend Father 
Vernon F. Gallagher, and the reverend fathers 
of the congregation of the Holy Ghost, may 
it please the court, honored guests, members 
of the law faculty and alumni of Duquesne 
University, fellow members of the bar of 
Pennsylvania; I am grateful for the dis- 
tinguished henor of addressing you upon the 
occasion of your third annual dinner meet- 
ing which takes place three score and sixteen 
years after the founding of the Pittsburgh 
College of the Holy Ghost, destined to be- 
come, a score and three years later, Duquesne 
University. 

Your law school, at once child and twin 
of the university, thereupon inaugurated its 
wisely implemented aim of imparting varied 
and solid knowledge of law and of preparing 
its graduates to be representatives of justice, 
defenders of the weak and unfortunate, and 
models of the highest American citizenship. 

From its beginning Duquesne has recog- 
nized that moral training is an essential ele- 
ment of true education, and has fostered in 
her sons “habits of virtue and moral in- 
tegrity to form men of deep thought, of solid 
principles, of virtuous habits, and of sound 
character.” Her alumini have gone forth 
through the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania—and into other States and other coun- 
tries to participate in and to interpret in- 
ternational, national and local affairs as 
leaders of the bench and of the bar. 

The members of our bar who have had 
the good fortune to receive their early legal 
education in Duquesne’s law school, have 
been privileged: They have been inspired by 
the example and precept of Duquesne’s fac- 
ulty to walk in the footsteps of the truly 
great lawyer. In the tradition so eloquently 
expressed by President Judge Rice, of the 
superior court, at Lycoming County’s wel- 
come to the court within a year of its crea- 
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tion: “* * * any estimate of the truly great 
lawyer,” declared that distinguished jurist, 
“which omits reference to his integrity would 
be unworthy. By this I do not mean the 
mere observance of those common rules of 
fair dealing which keeps a man from positive 
dishonor, but those qualities of heart and 
conscience which make him duly sensible of 
the responsibility and dignity of his office, 
either of attorney or judge, and which keep 
him free in his mental, as well as moral ac- 
tion from every corrupting and every dis- 
honoring influence and motive.” 

Judge Rice’s words reach us down through 
the years that the superior court has won 
and held the respect and veneration of the 
bar and of all citizens of Pennsylvania. 
Created originally in 1895, to relieve the 
supreme court by transferring a substan- 
tial portion of appellate work, the superior 
court set up a high ideal and keen sense of 
responsibility as a standard for discharge of 
the duties devolving upon it. 

Judge Rice’s thinking was shared by his 
brothers, Associate Judges Beaver, Reeder, 
Orlady, Wickham, Willard, and McCarthy; 
and by their successors whose names now are 
enshrined in the hall of fame of Pennsyl- 
vania’s judiciary. Whether we recall Judges 
Porter, Beeber, Mitchell, Morrison, or Head; 
Judges Keller, Trexler, Williams, or Linn— 
we are reminded of lawyers who, as members 
of the judiciary, were “uplifted by the con- 
sciousness that they were dealing with sub- 
jects which involved human rights.” 

These early judges, like the present emi- 
nent and worthy judges of the superior 
court, in tribute to whom we have assem- 
bled this evening, are truly representative 
of the greatest in Pennsylvania’s noted bar, 
Perhaps one reason that they are thus 
joined in close fellowship is their shared 
concept of the legal profession, which has 
been well described by the words of one 
colleague: 

“Every profession, as a profession, is en- 
titled to be judged by the highest ideals of 
its best men, and mere love of glory or the 
acquisition of wealth are not the highest 
ideals of the best and greatest lawyers. To 
the ideal lawyer, forms and precedents are 
not the end of legal learning, nor the mere 
instruments for winning legal victories, as 
tricks in a game, but are the means whereby 
the law is safeguarded and justice is ad« 
ministered in an orderly manner.” 

The present’ membership of the superior 
court, under the leadership of its illustrious 
president judge, the Honorable Chester H. 
Rhodes, has merited the esteem of the bar 
and the public because their legal learning, 
their unfailing courtesy to contending ad- 
vocates, their thorough, certain and expedi- 
tious performance of judicial duties, their 
impartial interpretation of legal principles 
and the conscientious application of those 
principles to the causes of litigants—with 
proper protection of the freedoms and rights 
of every individual—have vindicated Penn- 
sylvania’s tradition of a qualified and inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

So sincere and earnest has been the con- 
viction that the qualified judge must be 
completely independent, that we find in 
the speech of the late E. Hunn Hanson at a 
political convention in 1896, while placing 
in nomination Judges Beitler and McMichael 
after a few months’ service following guber- 
natorial appointments, and Judge Gordon, 
after judicial service to which he had been 
first appointed and later elected, this as- 
surance of “* * * the unwritten but bind- 
ing declaration, that every Judge who be- 
haves himself well and administers his high 
office honestly and impartially shall be re- 
tained in the public service. This is a high- 
ly beneficent rule, in the observance of which 
rests the security and safety of our people. 
In its enforcement, neither party nor faction 
are known, merit and worth are recognized, 
and the judicial office is preserved pure aud 
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free from partisanship and political obliga- 
tion. In the Republic, it is true that con- 
fidence has at times been shaken in both 
the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government, but not in the judicial. 
The latter, established in the confidence of 
the community, stands as a bulkwark of 
safety between it and anarchy.” 

Later, in December of that same year of 
1896, the Hon. J. I. Clark Hare, retiring 
after uninterrupted service since December 
1851 in the Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia County, thus counseled the bar: 

“If I ventured a suggestion, it would be 
that the bar should sedulously maintain the 
custom of Philadelphia, that judges shall 
not be dropped at the end of term, in further- 
ance of practical or party politics. Appoint- 
ments to office are in fact made by the 
nominating convention of the party which 
for the time being has the upper hand, or 
rather by leaders who control their followers, 
but the power of ratification still remains 
to the people, and they are responsible for 
confirming an unworthy choice. The bar 
are citizens as well as lawyers. Citizenship 
in a Republic implies sovereignty, and a 
sovereign who allows his powers to lapse 
may lose his crown.” 

This principle of an upright independent, 
nonpartisan judiciary has at times been 
challenged by “a party, which for the time 
being has the upper hand,” as in my own 
native city of Philadelphia last fall. I am 
proud and happy, however, that brothers of 
the bar and other fellow citizens of Phila- 
delphia responded with courage and indig- 
nation to this attempt of power-hungry 
politicians to raid the court and reminded 
the group of little men who were willing to 
sacrifice principle to expediency—that the 
incumbents of the judicial office are never 
puppets of a party—but instead—the trusted 
magistrates of the entire community. 

Indeed, the sacred functions and the grave 
respondsibilities of a judge constitute him 
the conservator of the political institutions 
of the republic and the bulwark of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

A judge must be impartial as between 
Opposing counsel in his court; yet he must 
never be impartial between truth and error, 
honesty and deceit, integrity and deception. 
He should be calm and detached as to mat- 
ters in controversy while the issues are being 
argued; he cannot remain aloof, however, 
where counsel become forgetful of their obli- 
gations as officers of the court. 

Every judge could well model himself after 
Judge Allison, who, according to the. late 
Reverend Hampton L. Carson, Esquire, 
“never interposed in the clash of arms be- 
tween counsel at the bar, however hot the 
fray, as long as the weapons used were those 
of the soldier. He put forth his hand with 
indignation if he saw but the gleam of the 
dagger of the asassin.” 

Ours is an ancient and honorable pro- 
fession and it must be kept so by members 
of the bar whether serving in the judiciary 
or as Officers of the court. Pennsylvania's 
legal tradition was borne in earlier times 
across the sea; and we are heirs at law 
and in spirit of Lord Bacon, whose familiar 
essay reads, in part: 

“The place of justice is an hallowed place, 
and therefore not only the bench, but the 
foot-place and precincts and purprise there- 
of, ought to be preserved without scandal or 
corruption. For certainly grapes. (as the 
Scripture saith) will not be gatherers of 
thorns or thistles, neither can justice yield 
her fruit with sweetness amongst the briars 
and brambles of catching and polling clerks 
and ministers.” . 


The attendance of the courts, said he, 
are subject to certain bad instruments, 
amongst which he mentioned: “First, cer- 
tain persons that are sowers of suits, which 
make the court swell and the country pine. 
The second sort is of those that engage courts 
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in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not truly 
amici curiae, but parasiti curiae, in puffing 
@ court up beyond its bounds for their own 
scraps and advantage. The third sort is of 
those that may be accounted the left hand 
of courts—persons that are full of nimble 
and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they 
pervert the plain and direct courses of courts 
and bring justice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths, And the fourth is the poller and 
exacter of fees, which justifies the common 
resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto, while the sheep flies for 
defense in weather, he is sure to lose part 
of his fleece.” 

Hence, in the early days of the Province 
of Pennsylvania lawyers were not held in 
highest esteem, because distrust of them had 
been borne here from Mother England. So 
it was that in the latter years of the 17th 
century Gabriel Thomas wrote: 

“Of doctors and of lawyers, I say nothing; 
because the Province of Pennsylvania is both 
peaceable and healthy, having no occasion 
for the pestiferous drugs of the one, or of 
the wiles and arts of the other; because they 
both have license, hangmanlike, to murder 
and make mischief.” 

Nevertheless, the intervening centuries 
have enabled the great lawyers of our Com- 
monwealth to contribute to legal thinking 
in the Republic. 

John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, authored 
some of the greatest state papers in revo- 
lutionary and colonial history: The Decla- 
ration of Rights, The Address to the Crown, 
and The 13 Articles of Confederation. James 
Wilson’s service on the floor of the Federal 
convention was of continuing historic im- 
portance. Horace Binney was victor over 
Daniel Webster in the Girard Will case. 
Jeremiah S. Black defended the liberty of 
the citizen from the encroachments of the 
military in the Milligan case. So I could 
go on and recite names of noted Pennsyl- 
vania jurists: George Sharswood, Thomas 
McKean, Tilghman, founder of the system 
of equity jurisprudence; or names of Penn- 
sylvania’s eminent counsel: Joshua Hum- 
phreys, Rawle, Dallas, Lewis, Ingersoll, and 
others. 

The fact that ours is a government of laws 
not of men is largely due to the Nation's bar 
who have waged an unending struggle to 
preserve our constitutional rights in the face 
of attempted eppression by wealth or privi- 
lege or attempted tyranny by pressure groups 
or political despots. 

Today, as in the time of Clarendon, “the 
law is the standard and guardian of our 
liberty; it circumscribes and defends it; but 
to imagine liberty without law is to imagine 
every man with a sword in his hand to de- 
stroy him who is weaker than himself.” 

Benjamin Franklin, the immortal, adopted 
Pennsylvanian, upon being asked, after the 
close of the convention: “What kind of gov- 
ernment have you provided?” responded with 
the terse challenge: 

“A republic if you can Keep it.” 

This challenge reaches us today and 
mingles with the airwaves over which we 
hear repeatedly from citizens—who should 
be better informed—persistent references to 
our Government as as democracy. 

That our Republic has safeguarded the 
survival of democratic principles is not a 
paradox—but a truism. 

We have ® democratic way of life be- 
cause we have a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

That is why Daniel Webster declared: “We 
have been taught to regard a representative 
of the people as a sentinel on the watch- 
tower of liberty.” 

The separation of powers has been the 
constant guaranty of liberty under law. As 
Hamilton wrote in the Federalist: 

“The executive not only dispenses honors, 
but holds the sword of the community. The 
legislature not only commands the purse, 
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but prescribes the rules by which the duties 
and rights of every citizen are to be regu. 
lated. The judiciary, on the contrary, has 
no influence over either the sword or the 
purse. * * * It may truly be said to have 
neither force nor will but merely judgment.” 

Similarly, the advocate who pleads before 
the court is effective insofar as he performs 
his duty to his client, per fas and never per 
nefas, and is ever mindful of his duty as an 
officer of the court, never forgetful of the 
eternal and unchanging interests of truth 
and justice. 

A lawyer worthy of the bar’s tradition of 
honor and fair dealing—lives by a code of 
conduct that has become his second nature, 
Cardozo has said that membership in the 
bar is a privilege burdened with conditions, 
The lawyer is thus considered in his rela. 
tionship to the client and to the court— 
He has, in his professional status, an even 
more far-reaching relationship, namely, his 
function to the community, local, national, 
and international. As Professor Matthews, 
of Ohio University, says: 

“Leadership is an integral function of 
membership in the legal profession.” 

Lawyers today dominate the legislative anq 
executive branches of the Nation, the State, 
and municipalities; thereby, no doubt, 
prompting Henry L. Stimson to declare that 
“without a bar trained in the traditions of 
courage and loyalty our constitutional 
theories of individual liberty would cease 
to be a living reality.” 

And if our constitutional theories are to. 
day under attack, the legal profession owes 
a duty to the Nation to unite in defense 
against the enemy whose ruthless goal is the 
overthrow of our form of government by 
force and violence, by wile and confusion, 
by infiltration and attack. 

There is no peace in this modern world— 
which is more slave than free. And the last 
citadels of liberty may be our political in- 
stitutions with the heritage of 12 centuries 
of devotion to the cause of love of truth, love 
of justice. 

Unquestionably the lawyer who recites the 
eternal verities of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, while denying the existence of 
the Creator who is the source of all human 
rights—the lawyer who argues for the en- 
forcement of the Constitution while holding 
membership in a surversive organization 
pledged to replace the American form of 
government with atheistic dictatorship—is 
engaged in mockery of the court he is sworn 
to serve as Officer. 

Such a member of the bar is an anomaly 
at least, unless one would classify him in 
harsher terms. 

If such men have infiltrated even in small 
number the legal profession, the time has 
come for the bar to examine itself. 

Homer D. Crotty states that “in the law 
schools, the overwhelming emphasis is on 
instruction in legal principles and in legal 
reasoning. The teaching of ethical and pro- 
fessional standards is emphasized in but 4 
minority of the schools.” 

And again: “There seems to be a great re- 
luctance in many schools to inquire into the 
loyalty of applicants for admission as 
whether or not such applicants are or ever 
have been members of the Communist 
Party.” 

Certainly it is at least a contradiction to 
enroll a student who is to become an officer 
of the court which he is dedicated to destroy. 

If, as Wigmore maintained, the legal pro- 


. fession is a guild of public officers, the pre- 


ceptees must have a basic record of coura- 
geous and loyal citizenship upon which to 
build a structure of devoted service. 

It is not enough for bar associations to set 
forth canons of ethics and deliver speeches 
on the responsibility of the bar to the public 
unless the membership—and particularly 
those who accept positions of leadership— 
set an exemple of willingness to sacrifice 
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for public service of the Nation. The officer 
who advises young lawyers to sacrifice per- 
sonal selfish interest to the duty of patriotic 
service; and then, when called to serve, 
pleads commitments to the bar association, 
is not advancing the cause of the bar in our 
country. 

While the duty of public service is reward- 
ing in satisfaction of a duty fulfilled, it is 
never accompanied, and should not be—by 
material or financial gain. 

Moreover, in today’s confused atmosphere 
of news-slanted reporting by a press which 
lacks chronology as well as accuracy, the 
holder of public office—no matter how con- 
scientious—is subjected to headlined, gra- 
tuitous accusations by the reckless, the po- 
litical demogags, the subversive conspira- 
tors—some of whom have infiltrated our bar. 
It cannot be denied that continued accept- 
ance at the bar of any of these “false wit- 
nesses” is an indictment of the bar itself. 

Note well: Such character assassins should 
not be identified, however, with the coura- 
geous public official or representative who, in 
the discharge of his sworn duty, exposes to 
the public view the wrongdoer or the trai- 


tor. 

A good citizen, like a worthy lawyer, knows 
that, in the phrase of St. Thomas, the tran- 
quil living together in order is the essence 
of peace. 

If living together in order and living to- 
gether in tranquillity are the two primary 
elements of social life, it is the duty of the 
bar to “awaken again the consciousness of 
a juridical order resting on the supreme 
dominion of God and safeguarded from all 
human whims; a consciousness of an order 
which stretches forth its arm, in protection 
or punishment, over the unforgettable rights 
of man and protects them against the at- 
tacks of every human power.” 

Well might the bar of our day adopt as 
exemplar that valiant scholar, G. K. Ches- 
terton, of whom Walter De La Mare wrote: 


“Knight of the Holy Ghost, he goes his way. 
Wisdom his motley, truth his loving jest; 

The mills of Satan keep his lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest.” 





Economic Aid to India Is Imperative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, rum- 
blings of discontent if not extreme hos- 
tility can be heard from some Members 
of the House and Senate to the proposed 
plan of the administration to give India 
$85 million in economic assistance and 
$19 million in technical aid for the com- 
ing fiscalyear. Senators KNow.Lanp and 
DirKSEN, and Representatives Jupp and 
SmiTH voice their opposition in terms of 
their resentment to Prime Minister 
Nehru’s so-called dynamic neutrality 
and his differences with United States 
policy on Red China, the H-bomb, and 
the collective security program. 

Yet Nehru, on balance, is one of our 
best friends in Asia, and India is desper- 
ately in need of the proffered help for 
her industrial development. Nehru 
Maintains a policy of persistent and 
vigorous opposition to communism in his 
country. He has jailed 10,000 Commu- 
nists since India became an independent 
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state. He vigilantly weeds Communists 
out of the civil service and his Congress 
Party is a constant thorn in the side of 
the Communists. 

Senator KNOWLANpD has been quoted as 
saying that Nehru does not speak for 
Asia. But we know that Nehru carries 
India on his back like Sinbad carried 
the Old Man of the Sea. Certainly, be 
speaks for India, and when he speaks, all 
Asia and all southeast Asia listens to 
him. Nehru is a man not only to be 
reckoned with, but to be encouraged. 
Depreciate him too much and India, like 
China, will be lost to us. And we cannot 
afford to lose India especially with Indo- 
china teetering on the Communist brink. 

How short-sighted and inept can these 
“China Firsters” get? ‘They insist on 
labeling all our aid as anti-Communist, 
and they insist on paeons of praise and 
gratitude from all governments receiving 
our aid. These nations do not want to 
be looked upon as pawns in the East- 
West conflict. Proud nations like India 
resent this attitude which robs the giver 
of his grace and the recipient of his 
pride. 

The point 4 aid now being contem- 
plated for India, is worth many millions 
of dollars of military aid. India is a 
democracy. The “right to dissent” is 
inherent in democracy, and India has 
the right to criticize us just as we have 
the right to criticize her. If we cut off 
economic aid to India because of her 
dynamic neutrality in the cold war— 
just as we in our early history were neu- 
tral in European conflicts and via our 
Monroe Doctrine—India might well fall 
on “t’other side.” 





They Saved One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the San Diego 
Union of April 22, 1954. This editorial 
on the Petrov case in Australia points 
up the fact that we must continue to 
work for the development of a policy of 
liberation for the enslaved people behind 
the Iron Curtain. This case is evidence 
that the Russians are having real trou- 
ble in holding down the desires of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain to be 
free. 

The editorial follows: 

TuHey Savep ONE 

Australia’s commendable action in saving 
Mrs. Evokiya Petrov, wife of a Red diplomat 
who deserted to the Soviets, warms the heart 
of freemen around the world. 

To the Communists, Mrs. Petrov was im- 
portant only as a means of gaining revenge 
against her husband. It is doubtful if she 
has diplomatic information of value. But 
her rescue upholds the principle of the 
sanctity of the individual. 

Beyond matters of principle, the true value 
of this dramatic rescue lies in the example 
which has been given other Communists who 
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may be considering defection. The han- 
dling of the Petrov affair and the previous 
United States skill in safeguarding Yuri 
Rastovorov, who escaped from the Reds in 
Tokyo, should encourage other key Com- 
munists who are wavering. 

Representative Hintincs, Republican, of 
California, has gone so far as to wire the 
President urging that he declare it a mat- 
ter of public policy that the United States 
will provide asylum for any Communist gov- 
ernment official who is being detained 
against his will. 

Mr. HILLINGs earlier introduced a bil] in 
Congress setting forth specific methods for 
encouraging more Red leaders to defect. 

Dealing with Red officials is distasteful 
in any sense of the word. But it is to our 
advantage to encourage as many of the Com- 
munists as possible to desert the enemy and 
reveal their knowledge of Soviet affairs to 
the free world. 





My Duty to Home and Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an essay by 
James Grace, of Cleves, Ohio, entitled 
“My Duty to Home and Country.” 

This essay was one of the prize-win- 
ning compositions in the contest con- 
ducted by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, and reads as follows: 

My Dury To Home anp CouNTRY 
(By James Grace) 


Hi, there! I’m little Joe, the average 
American boy. My big brother is GI Joe. 
Say, fellow, isn’t it great to be an Ameri- 
can—to have the privileges of an American 
home and the thrill of being a part of the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 
May I tell you just how I feel? I believe it 
is my duty to protect, preserve, and uphold 
the rights and traditions founded in my 
home and country. 

However, before I can intelligently under- 
stand what my job is, I must first know the 
full meaning of the word “duty.” Daniel 
Webster states that duty is “the conduct 
due to parents and superiors; respect.” He 
also implies that “duty” carries with it a 
moral obligation to do and not to do certain 
things. I should like to reflect upon those 
things I should do for my home and country. 

The foundations of the individual life— 
mental, moral, and physical—are laid in the 
home. My attitudes toward my home must 
be based on helpfulness and cooperation 
with others. By living and working with 
others in the home, one acquires the virtues, 
habits, and skills needed for the highest suc- 
cess in life. This in turn helps to build a 
better and stronger America for coming gen- 
erations. I must contribute to that cause 
now before it is too late. Duty to my home 
should be mingled with pride. It isn’t 
something I have to do, but something that 
I should want to do. I should keep my 
home a happy place in which to live. 

My country is made up of my home along- 
side of all my American brothers’ homes. 
These homes make up our Republic. My 
duty to my country is to be loyal and true to 
to the ways of our great Republic. I am 
proud to be a member of the greatest democ- 
racy on earth. A democracy which stands 
for the freedoms of religion, speech, press, 
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and assembly. The duty of every American 
is to be willing to serve faithfully and de- 
fend fervently the principles upon which 
our country is founded. Our fathers, and 
their fathers, and those before them, fought 
untold centures and labored through long 
trials and hardships that we might enjoy 
the rights of freedom, justice, and equality. 
It is my privilege to see that they remain 
on the face of the earth. 

No man can do the job of preserving the 
American hdme and way of life alone. It 
takes all of us pulling together. Coopera- 
tion begins in the home and spreads into 
the community, the Nation, and throughout 
the world. We should strive for the highest 
type of citizenship and all that it implies. 
If every citizen would stop to think for a 
moment of what it means to be endowed 
with the greatest gift of community exist- 
ence—that of having a part in the govern- 
ment of humanity—he would find it easy 
to perform his duty. I like to recall the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, “Let us all re- 
member that all American citizens are 
brothers of a common community.” To 
these words, I like to add those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “We have room in this country 
for but one loyalty—loyalty to the United 
States.” This is the way we all should feel. 
America is not belligerent; she seeks peace 
with liberty, equality, and justice for all. 

It is the duty and should be the hope, 
prayer, and will of each American to live, 
fight, and, if need be, die for my home, your 
home—our country. 





Who Took the Beating? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Diego Union on April 24, 1954, praised 
the splendid work of a House Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Jackson] which held 
hearings recently in San Diego. The 
fine and fair manner in which Mr. 
JacKsON conducted the hearings and the 
constructive work accomplished in San 
Diego are living proof of the great value 
and imrortance of congressional investi- 
gations. Mr. Jackson and his colleagues 
should be commended for their splendid 
efforts in exposing the Communist con- 
spiracy. The article which appeared in 
the San Diego Union follows: 

Wuo Took THE BEATING? 

The hearings conducted by a subcommit- 
tee of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have done much to dispel the 
erroneous impression that the investigations 
here would be other than a dignified at- 
tempt to unravel the story of Communist 
conspiracy. 

If there was any browbeating involved it 
Was on the part of the defiant witnesses, 
not the committee conducting the hearing. 

Representative Jackson, Republican of 
California, and Representative DorLz, Demo- 
crat of California, are to be commended for 
their ability to keep the investigations on a 
constructive level despite the obvious at- 
tempts by some witnesses to make the hear- 
ings a hoax. 

The committee added much to San Diego's 
knowledge of the workings of the Red con- 
spiracy. This is one of the advantages of 
taking the hearings to local communities, 
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Representative JacKsonw recently com- 
mented that the nine men selected by Con- 
gress for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee take more of a day-to-day beating 
than any other Members of the House. 

He added “only when entering the field 
of communism is there a public effort to stop 
investigations.” What he says unfortunately 
is true. It is time we made more effort to 
support this committee. 

While it is apparent that the Communists 
in the past made a major attempt to gain 
a stronghold in San Diego, testimony would 
indicate that their program failed. The 
Reds retain cells in San Diego, but they have 
fought a losing battle. Such setbacks, how- 
ever, give no cause for apathy in the con- 
stant effort to guard the many military 
secrets in this county. 





Celler Protests United States Arms 
Agreement With Iraq 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
revealed that the United States has ex- 
ecuted an agreement for arms aid to 
Iraq and has indicated the existence of 
a similar agreement with Saudi Arabia. 
Strangely enough, the news of this agree- 
ment broke in Bagdad, and Washington 
was then forced to confirm it. Why was 
Washington reluctant to reveal the pact 
here? Did it wish to keep it under 
wraps? The Department of State well 
knew that the contemplation of sending 
arms to fraq and Saudi Arabia was met 
with great protest from many Members 
of the House and Senate as well as by 
others. 

Iraq says the aid is unconditional. 
The State Department indirectly indi- 
cates that the arms are for self-defense 
and will not be delivered if they are to 
be used against Israel. It is pertinent 
to ask what guaranties were demanded 
from Irag that the arms be not so used. 
It is equally as pertinent to ask what will 
the United States do if Israel is attacked. 
We have no answer to those questions. 
Has the State Department an answer? 

It is supposed that these arms will be 
used by Iraq against possible Soviet ag- 
gression. The Arab States do not ac- 
knowledge any threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion. Witness the recent action of Vi- 
shinsky in the Security Council, who 
exercised two vetoes recently in favor of 
the Arab states. 

The one hostility openly acknowledged 
by the Arab States, is their hostility 
against Israel. Iraq, the recipient of 
arms, has refused to enter into any ar- 
mistice agreement with Israel. Iraq has 
banded together with other Arab nations 
into the Arab League. We know by its 
own word that the Arab League is bent 
on Israel’s destruction. Nuri Said, 
— before the Iraqi Parliament 
said: 

The Arab League Security Pact is designed 
to protect us against only one danger—the 
Zionist danger, 
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On March 3 of this year, the Embassy 
of Iraq in Washington issued a lengthy 
statement urging Arab unity against 
Israel. King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
stated in January of last year: 

Israel to the Arab world is like a cancer to 
the human body, and the only remedy is to 
uproot it Just like a cancer. 


The tensions in the Middle East be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel are 
grave. Certainly, this agreement of 
arms to Iraq can hardly serve the inter- 
ests of peace in that area. 

I renew my protest against the ship- 
ment of arms to Iraq. I demand to 
know the exact term of this arms agree- 
ment executed by the United States and 
Iraq. 





My Duty to Home and Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr, 
Speaker, the winners of the American 
Legion of Ohio essay contest were in 
the Capitol last week and it was my 
pleasure to meet with them. One of 
these winners was Miss Victoria Bapst, 
of Lakewood and the 23d District. In- 
asmuch as her Congressman was not in 
the city, it was my pleasure to act as 
her host and to congratulate her upon 
her very fine essay on the subject “My 
Duty to Home and Country” which I 
ask be printed below for the information 
of my colleagues. 

The American Legion is greatly to be 
congratulated for its sponsorship of this 
contest, a part of its great program of 
developing Americanism and patriotism 
in this land. 

The essay follows: 

My Duty to Home ann CouNTRY 
(By Victoria Bapst, Lakewood, Ohio) 

“My home and my country”—those are 
beautiful words, for America is my country, 
and my country is my home. It is a gift, 
@ precious heritage, and yet this home of 
mine is all too often taken for granted. 
The gift implies a duty and indeed there 
are duties to my home and country. 

The first is to know my country. That 
is, to know everything about it; the history 
of it, the story of how it was discovered, 
settled, made independent; how it rose in 
farming, in manufacturing, in improved 
transportation, and in numberless ways of 
progress. We must know how it grew from 
a few colonies to a mighty nation, spread- 
ing from one ocean to the other, and how 
it struggles even today in a world of strife 
to keep peace. I must know of its present 
activities and of its hopes and plans for 
a good future. Yes, I must know my coun- 
try as it was yesterday and as it is today. 

Next, I must love my country. Knowing 
what it has done, can do, and will do, I can- 
not help but love it and the people who make 
it what it is. I must love it with the love 
of a man who has a precious gift—a gift 
so precious that he dreads to lose it. I must 
love it with the spirit that rises above all 
to say, “God, this is my home. Love it as! 
do and watch over its people.” If I can 
know and understand that this, my home, 
is the realization of the dreams of men who 
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lived long ago and loved it even then, enough 
to fight and die for it, then surely I too, will 
love my country as I should. 

Thirdly, I must serve my country. Of 
course, it is said that those who serve 
greatest, serve as the Armed Forces who pro- 
tect our land, and if necessary, die for it. 
But there are many ways to serve, and they 
all lead to one thing, being a good citizen. 
The average good citizen pays taxes, accepts 
jury duty, obeys laws, and does much more, 
put still the average ctizen can usually im- 
prove. There are civil-service units, blood 
donations, relief funds. There are food and 
clothing drives for the unfortunate victims 
of famine and war. Even the motorist who 
stops for a stop sign when no one is look- 
ing and the pedestrian who waits for the 
light to change when no cars are coming, 
the people who take time to help the old, 
blind, or very young to cross a street; even 
these are helping to serve their country, 
each in his own way, for each one has his 
own job. It may not be as important or 
a noticeable one, but it is a small part of 
a great plan to keep a strong nation strong 
by serving her to the best of our ability. 

The final duty you may have guessed. 
As you have seen the duties we owe to our 
country are like to those we owe to God, 
Himself; that is, to know, to love, and to 
serve. And so our final duty, even as we 
pray to God, is to pray for our country. We 
must thank God for what He has given us. 
We are so fortunate. We must ask Him, 
humbly, to forgive the evils within our land 
and to see only the good—the love that 
comes from it. We must beg Him to care for 
our land, to watch over its people and to 
protect them always. 

These are our duties: to know, love, serve, 
and pray for our country, for our country is 
America—and America is our home. 





Exposition and Parade of Progress on 
Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Exposition and 
Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation 
and Employment of the Physically Han- 
dicapped to be held in the departmental 
auditorium on Constitution Avenue, 
April 28-30. A special invitation has 
been extended by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped to all Members of Congress 
and their families to attend the exposi- 
tion which will feature advances made 
during the past 25 years in methods of 
rehabilitating physically handicapped 
individuals and in methods of placing 
them in jobs suited to their abilities. 

I understand that the exhibits will in- 
clude a number of actual handicapped 
workers demonstrating their abilities to 
perform many different kinds of work. 
The exposition will be open from 12 noon 
to 5 p. m. and from 7 to 10 p. m. each 
of the 3 days. 

The special room set aside for the de- 
velopments in artificial limbs, will, I 
know, interest many Members since 
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much of this research was made possible 
by grants from congressional appropria- 
tions, 

The exposition has nationwide interest 
because, as I understand it, exhibitors 
from more than 20 State are providing 
displays covering the gamut of activities 
performed by the handicapped. I wish 
to personally urge that as many of you 
as possible attend. 





Go-It-Alone Policy Is Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Recorp 
@ letter from a constituent on the im- 
portant issue of United States involve- 
ment in the war in Indochina. 

The letter expresses a viewpoint which 
I believe many of us can agree with. 
Because I have been deeply impressed 
with the message which came from Mrs. 
Elfriede M. Hasse, I have asked for the 
unanimous consent of the House to make 
it an official part of the Recorp. 

The letter follows: 

SHILLINGTON, April 28, 1954. 
Hon. Grorce M. RHOpEs, 
Representative, State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smtr: A few days ago I read in our 
newspaper a very interesting editorial which 
suggested that the reader should write his 
own opinion about Indochina to his Repre- 
sentative in Congress. To me that seems an 
excellent idea and after careful considera- 
tion I would like to present my feelings over 
this problem to you. 

First of all, I am very much opposed to 
the idea that the United States should even 
consider to go it alone if necessary. If 
something must be done then it should only 
come to pass as an absolutely united action 
and by that I mean a more effective one 
than happened in the Korean war. 

If Indochina is as important, as the lead- 
ing men of our country make us believe, 
and I don’t doubt it, then it certainly must 
be just as important to England and thé rest 
of the free world. I cannot see why we 
should be ready to again become involved in 
a war if the other nations keep themselves 
out of it. Either the problem is as burning 
as it is presented and then it certainly 
should not be too difficult for other nations 
to join the United States or, in my humble 
opinion, we should also keep out of the 
conflict. 

Another reason why I am not eager to see 
our Nation sacrifice her sons in that jungle 
war is the problem of France itself. I can- 
not help but feel that France and its incom- 
petent policy is highly to blame for the 
whole situation in Indochina. Had she 
given complete freedom to the people of In- 
dochina, as it was promised, I hardly believe 
that a fanatic idea such as communism 
would have found its way so easily into the 
hearts of the people. The colonialism of 
France is by no means a very noble chapter 
in the history of the world. I fail to see 
why through France’s shortsightedness and 
greed our Nation should become involved in a 
conflict which emission nobody can quite 
survey. As far as I could observe, the 
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United States received little help from her 
ally, France; as a matter of fact, until now 
it seemed to me that the Govérnment of 
France went cut of its way to always act 
contrary to that which the United States 
wanted her to do. I do not think that our 
allies should be our slaves and puppets, but 
I certainly expect them to side with us on 
vital issues. 

The last, and in my estimation most 
important, reason for this letter is my fear 
of a world war. Korea was already a very 
dangerous moment, but by the grace of God 
we managed to limit the hostilities to that 
country. Will we be so successful a second 
time? And if we are not, what then? The 
horrors of modern warfare are so tremen- 
dous that nobody can begin to survey it in 
its entirety. Indochina may be very im- 
portant indeed, but to our country and its 
cities, our people and their welfare, man- 
kind with its culture and civilization, which 
is not created only by us but by generations 
of noble minds before us, seem to me more, 
much more important. There never may be 
@ world war. Because if it does come, it 
means the end of everything for which we 
now are ready to fight. There must be a 
way of peace. Because certainly even the 
irresponsible, fanatical men in the Kremlin 
cannot close their eyes to the fact of abso- 
lute destruction of their country and peo- 
ple if they don’t follow a mighty nation on 
the path of peace. 

The United States of America is this Na- 
tion, sir, chosen by divine providence for 
this sacred mission. It is the Nation which 
by its very foundation and development is, 
or should be, ready today to stand up to the 
terrific pressure of materialism, oppression, 
and the forces of destruction and show the 
world that the will for peace, the power of 
@ moral force is stronger than the most pow- 
erful weapons and more victorious than the 
shadows of evil which holds our poor world 
so merciless in its grip. 

If this can be done, then truly do we 
stand at the dawn of a new and glorious age. 

I most sincerely hope that your decision 
may be both right and wise, 

God be with you. 

Mrs. Ex.rriepe M. Hasse. 





Shipbuilding Industry May Be Most Vul- 
nerable Area of Our Preparedness Pro- 
gram 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today is acting upon the Defensé 
Department appropriation bill. It is a 
good measure and the Appropriation 
Committee is deserving of a great deal of 
credit for the fine work that it has done 
in providing necessary funds for the var- 
ious military departments. 

However, I feel impelled to say that if 
Congress does nothing further this year 
to implement our preparedness program 
than to approve this bill it will not have 
done enough. That may appear to be 
a strong statement. I only wish I could 
make it stronger for I believe it sincerely. 
In my remarks during the debate on the 
bill I mentioned some of the reasons for 
making that statement. It is supported 
by the statement made to the House Mer- 
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chant Marine Committee yesterday by 
Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., United 
States Navy, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Ships, in which he said that our ship- 
building industry may be the most vul- 
nerable area of our preparedness pro- 
gram. He was not talking about Navy 
shipyards. He was talking about our 
commercial shipyards. Their plight is 
deplorable from a defense point of view. 
Congress must do something about them 


soon. 

I trust that Members of the House will 
read Admiral Leggett’s statement which 
I include herewith: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is a privilege to appear before you this 
morning to give you my views on H. R. 8637, 
a bill to amend title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

There is an urgent requirement today for 
new-ship construction, not only to modern- 
ize our merchant marine but, of equal im- 
portance, to provide critically needed assist- 
ance to our private shipbuilding industry. 
Both are essential to our national security. 

Most of the ships in our active merchant 
fleet are approaching obsolescence. Nine- 
tenths of the dry cargo ships in the national 
defense reserve fleet have a design speed of 
only 11 knots or less. These consist chiefly 
of about 1,400 Liberty ships built under 
wartime conditions and obsolete when their 
keels were laid. 

The Reserve Fleet is also deficient in large 
oceangoing tankers and troopships of ade- 
quate speed. 

Last summer, the Department of Defense, 
during the course of a congressional hear- 
ing, went on record as to an immediate de- 
ficiency of 214 merchant-type vessels, con- 
sisting of 165 cargo ships, 6 large passenger 
ships and 43 large tankers. 

Correction of these deficiencies would not 
only strengthen the national defense, but 
would also revive the distressed private ship- 
building industry. This industry cannot be 
maintained by naval shipbuilding’ programs 
alone. It must also have the support of a 
healthy merchant marine. 

As Coordinator of Shipbuilding, Conver- 
sion and Repair for the Department of De- 
fense, I have certain responsibilities for 
mobilization planning, for procurement of 
ships for defense purposes, and for coordi- 
nating repairs and conversions within the 
United States. I have a primary and con- 
tinuing interest, therefore, in the mainte- 
mance of an adequate defense nucleus of 
operating shipyards which can be expanded, 
if necessary, to meet the sudden demands of 
a full-scale emergency. 

The situation today in our private ship- 
yards is so critical that I have grave concern 
whether the industry can meet mobilization 
production schedules. 

You will recall that at the outset of both 
world wars, we had a year or two to recruit 
and train shipyard personnel, expand our 
facilities and start building up our merchant 
marine. Even with this notice, our output 
of new ships barely managed to catch up 
with the serious losses we were encountering. 
In fact, most of our ship construction became 
available near the end or even after the 
termination of hostilities. 

Our present situation is often compared 
to 1939. I believe this to be somewhat mis- 
leading. The situation now confronting us 
with regard to the shipbuilding industry is 
more like 1941 than 1939, in the sense that we 
cannot count on a prolonged period for mo- 
bilizing needed skills and facilities. 

It is apparent that the industry is not 
prepared today to meet initial wartime re- 
quirements. Our private yards now have 
about 118,000 employees, less than one-third 
of the total in December 1941. They have 
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only about 29 large oceangoing merchant 
ships under construction, a small fraction 
of the work underway in 1941. All of these 
29, except 3, are scheduled for completion 
this year. 

In order to improve the economic health 
of the industry, the Navy, for the past several 
years, has been awarding most of its ship- 
building to private industry. During fiscal 
1954, all new naval construction is going to 
private yards. Up to the present, we have 
been reasonably successful in helping to 
maintain, through normal competition, a 
fairly broad base of operating yards widely 
dispersed throughout our coastal areas, 

With regard to repair work, the Navy, last 
year, began awarding the overhauls of most 
active fleet auxiliaries, together with selected 
combatant ships, to private yards. Previous- 
ly, these yards had been regularly receiving 
repairs to service craft, overhauls of reserve 
fleet ships and similar work. During the 
past 244 years, the Navy has awarded repair 
and overhaul work having a dollar value of 
approximately $271 million to private yards. 

I regret to say, however, that this addi- 
tional Navy work has not stabilized private 
yard employment which, in the last several 
months, has declined by another 3,000. A 
further drastic reduction is expected later 
on this year, as the privately-owned and 
Mariner construction now on the ways is 
completed. 

This will result in an increase in the pro- 
portion of employees engaged in Navy work 
to total private-yard employment. Unless 
new work is forthcoming, the Navy will thus 
find itself in the uneneviable position of 
being the industry’s principal support. 

I am particularly concerned with the fact 
that highly skilled design and production 
personnel are rapidly being dispersed among 
other industries which can provide more 
stable employment. We may not have time, 
in the event of another emergency, to either 
recruit or train new workers. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was en- 
acted to foster the development and to en- 
courage the maintenance of a merchant ficet 
capable of serving our needs in peace or in 
war. It was intended to provide adequate 
incentives for a continuing merchant-ship 
program. This objective is not, at present, 
being attained. 

Based upon our analysis of workload needs 
of the industry, it would appear that the 
shipbuilding potential of our country must 
be supported by some interim emergency 
program. It is not my responsibility to rec- 
ommend what such a program should be. 
To provide a minimum sustaining workload 
for the industry, however, it should con- 
sist of at least 20 ships annually and start 
at the earliest possible time. It would not, 
in any sense, be a permanent solution to 
our problem. It would, however, keep a 
number of yards from closing in the next 
year. 


The only permanent solution is, of course, 
to provide greater incentives to commercial 
operators to place orders for new merchant 
ships on a continuing basis. There are a 
number of legislative proposals now before 
the Congress which may help to acomplish 
this purpose, 

I am authorized to say that the Depart- 
ment of Defense supports H. R. 8637 in prin- 
ciple. The Department is in accord with 
the purpose of the bill which is to stimulate 
new ship construction. More modern and 
improved types of ships may be brought into 
being and the industry may be greatly bene- 
fited. These are worthwhile objectives. 
While certain revisions may be desirable, the 
Department considers that specific comment 
on detailed provisions of the bill is primarily 
within the jurisdiction of other Government 
agencies. I am informed that the Bureau of 
the Budget has not yet formulated its posi- 
tion on the bill. 
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In closing, I would like to repeat that the 
Navy is gravely concerned with the plight 
of the shipbuilding industry which promises 
to become the most vulnerable area in our 
preparedness program. 

Conditions have seriously deteriorated 
since 1952 when shipbuilding was in ef- 
fect declared a distressed industry. Many 
firms are today faced with the prospect of 
closing up, unless new work is forthcoming. 
The Navy will continue to do what it can 
to ease the situation. However, it is cer- 
tain that the Navy’s annual construction 
programs cannot alone support a mobiliza- 
tion base of operating shipyards capable of 
the expansion necessary to build a wartime 
merchant marine. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee for inviting me 
to testify on this important subject. 





Letter Carriers Are Best Salesmen of 
America for American Ideals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the American letter carrier, 
city, village, and rural, is probably one 
of the most familiar sights to more 
Americans than any other individual 
alive. He is truly the ambassador to 
every Main Street, avenue, and highway 
in the land as he makes his daily rounds. 
There is no one who has ever failed 
to receive a visit from him. His daily 
presence on our streets is a constant 
reminder of the stability and the inde- 
structibility of this land of ours. 


Because the letter carrier is such a 
familiar sight, and because he makes his 
appointed rounds with such smooth effi- 
ciency and uninterrupted continuity, too 
often he is taken too much for granted 
and little effort is made to recognize his 
true worth, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following 
tribute to Uncle Sam’s Main Street am- 
bassadors from the March 1954 issue of 
the magazine Glass Horizons, published 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada, of 
which Lee W. Minton is the editor: 

Uncie Sam’s MaIn STREET AMBASSADORS 

In Washington last month a group of seri- 
ous gentlemen carrying bulging briefcases 
climbed the steps of the House Office Build- 
ing to keep a date with members of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
What the committee members heard that day 
and on succeeding days gave them a severe 
case of burning of the ears. 

The men carrying the heavy briefcases 
were spokesmen for the National Association 
of Letter Carriers—largest of the Govern- 
ment employee unions—and other postal 
organizations. They had several thousand 
unkind words for the “piddling”’ pay increase 
for postal workers offered in a bill before the 
committee. With charts and reams of sta- 
tistics, the NALC spokesmen built a solid 
case in favor of granting letter carriers and 
other postal employees a more substantial 
pay boost. 
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That is the kind of fighting the NALC has 
been doing in behalf of letter carriers since 
it was organized in 1889 in Milwaukee. As 
Government employees, the letter carriers do 
not have the strike weapon and must depend 
on the persuasive arguments of the NALC 
before Congress to win pay increases and 
improved conditions. 

The NALC, however, has not always en- 
joyed the right to petition Congress. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, while President, issued an 
order forbidding a postal employee to even 
speak to a Member of Congress about postal 
wages. All in all, the NALC fought for more 
than 20 years for the right to place letter 
carriers’ grievances before Congress. Finally, 
the Lloyd-LaFollette antigag law was passed 
giving Government workers the right to peti- 
tion “either individually or collectively for 
improvements in the conditions of their 
labor, including hours of labor and compen- 
sation.” The same act forbade Government 
workers from joining an organization which 
might call for a strike against the United 
States. 

The NALC, along with other Government 
workers’ unions, has exercised its right to 
address Congress wisely and with good re- 
sults. It has campaigned without letup for 
improvements in the letter carriers’ working 
conditions, 

Right now the NALC is deeply concerned 
with the problem of winning letter carriers 
a pay raise. Starting pay for carriers, NALC 
spokesmen point out, is $1.615 an hour— 
almost 18 cents an hour less than the aver- 
age earnings of factory workers. Even after 
years of service, they told the House com- 
mittee, letter carriers still lag far behind 
comparable municipal workers in salary 
schedule. 

The NALC tackled the current pay battle 
with plenty of experience. Its first big fight 
was elimination of the spoils system, which 
was virtually abolished in the postal service 
in. 1893, when President Harrison placed 
every free delivery post office under civil 
service. 

Next big fight was to reduce hours of work. 
Before the turn of the century post-office 
employees worked 7 days a week, 52 weeks a 
year. Often their workday exceeded 12 
hours. Starting pay of a postal employee 
about that time was $800 a year. 

Every victory for the NALC has come hard. 
Undoubtedly many of them would not have 
come at all except for the fierce loyalty 
which members gave the organization. 
Today, membership exceeds 100,000, spread 
over 4,250 cities in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands. There 
actually are more members of the letter 
carriers’ organization than there are actual 
regular carriers on the payrolls. This is 
because retired carriers maintain their mem- 
bership and “substitute” carriers, also eligi- 
ble, are anxious to join the NALC. 

For protection of members, the NALC 
maintains a Mutual Benefit Association, 
which has paid out more than $9 million in 
death benefits, and a sick and accident in- 
surance program which affords insurance 
against loss of earnings during illness. A 
recently established hospitalization plan has 
been hailed as one of the best ever offered 
Government workers. a 

Since 1917, the NALC has been an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliate. NALC 
President William C. Doherty is a vice presi- 
dent and executive council member of the 
AFL and the federation’s chief spokesman 
on Government employee affairs. Vice presi- 
dent of the NALC is Jerome J. Keating, an 
enthusiastic and effective spokesman on leg- 
islative affairs, who also edits the highly 
respected journal of the NALC, the Postal 
Record. Peter J. Cahill, the secretary-treas- 
urer, is responsible for administration of the 
sound fiscal policies of the association, which 
only recently completed construction of a 
handsome new headquarters building in 
view of the Capitol. 
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No Troop Involvement in Indochina 
SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1950, when I first campaigned 
for the House of Representatives from 
the 11th Dlinois District on the north- 
west side of Chicago, I found the ma- 
jority of the people I contacted to be vio- 
lently opposed to the Korean police ac- 
tion. As a result, I was highly critical of 
President Truman and the then encum- 
bent Democrat Congressman for their 
part in the Korean fiasco. My stand on 
the Korean question, I feel, was very 
much instrumental in enabling me to 
win election to the 82d Congress by a 
substantial majority. 

In my reelection campaign in 1952, the 
voters in my district were convinced 
that with the election of a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress- 
man from the 11th District, they would 
see definite action with regard to ending 
the Korean mess. When President Ei- 
senhower ended the Korean war, the peo- 
ple reacted most favorably. 

By reviewing the recent pronounce- 
ments of President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, and Secretary of State 
Dulles, a real possibility exists that we 
will become embroiled in the southeast 
Asian war before the end of this year. 
From recent statements of Mr. Church- 
ill of England, Mr. St. Laurient of Can- 
ada, and others, we alone seem to be 
heading into this war, in spite of Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower's thought that the free 
nations will present a concert of readi- 
ness to react in whatever way is nec- 
essary. 

To my way of thinking, this will mean, 
as in Korea, the United States will suffer 
over 90 percent of the casualties and 
pay more than 90 percent of the costs. 

From mail received from my constitu- 
ents, and from direct conversations while 
home over the Easter recess, I have not 
heard a single word in favor of using 
our boys to fight in Indochina. 

Experience proves that if we attempt 
to fight a limited war as we did in Korea, 
we cannot win. Experience proves once 
a war is started, no one can control its 
course. Experience proves that three 
wars in the present generation—World 
War I, World War II, and Korea—have 
not eased world tension or brought peace. 
Experience proves that Soviet commu- 
nism thrives on wars, as evidenced by the 
fact that communism today governs or 
controls 800 million people as against 
180 million during World War I, not to 
mention the vast increase in. control of 
land and resources. Experience proves 
that military victories alone do not solve 
world problems. 

It is my belief that the American peo- 
ple are not ready for worid leadership, 
because it entails conquest, occupation, 
and governing the conquered people. It 
would forever entail a forced contribu- 
tion to military service from every 
American home, huge foreign aid out- 
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lays, and overburdening taxation, all of 
which would bring on socialism or gov- 
ernment control of our lives. 

From a purely practical standpoint, 
getting involved in Indochina would, as 
a famous American general remarked 
about Korea, be a war against the wrong 
enemy, at the wrong time, and in the 
wrong place. 

If President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican leadership commit our troops 
into southeast Asia, I am of the opinion 
the people will show their disgust by 
returning a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress in November, and a Democrat 
president in 1956. 

Knowing that the will of the majority 
of my constituents is firmly against com- 
mitting our boys in another Korean type 
of war, and knowing from recent experi- 
ence that military victories do not bring 
peace, if Congress is given to vote on this 
issue—which President Eisenhower says 
will happen—I will vote against sending 
our troops to Indochina and southeast 
Asia. 





Address by David Himmelfarb to Massa- 
chusetts Mayors Association, Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, February 10, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address by David Himmelfarb, master 
ropemaker, at the Boston naval ship- 
yard before the Massachusetts Mayors 
Association at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
on February 10, 1954. 

The Boston naval shipyard lies within 
the heart of the congressional district 
which I represent here in the National 
Legislature. As a result, my interest in 
maintaining this naval shipyard at peak 
efficiency both for our national security 
and in the best interests of the New 
England economy is perhaps greater than 
that of any other member of the New 
England delegation. It is my belief that 
my colleagues here in the House should 
be well-informed, and I submit this ad- 
dress by Mr. Himmelfarb to their atten- 
tion: 

The thousands of men and women of the 
Boston naval shipyard for whom I am a 
spokesman have asked me to convey a mes- 
sage of sincere appreciation to your associa- 
tion for the opportunity you have extended 
to us to tell you the Boston naval shipyard 
story. These men and women living in the 
communities of which you gentlemen are 
the chief executives are comforted in the 
knowledge that as their fellow citizens you 
necessarily are concerned with their prob- 
lems and can he of considerable assistance 
toward their solution. 

Considering the short time your business 
meeting will allow me, I do not plan to go 
into a sales talk to impress you with the 
importance of the Boston naval shipyard. 
The 12,000 employees, living in virtually 
every city and town within a 50-mile radius 
of Boston, are the testimonies of importance, 
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Facts relating to the shipyard and its tie-in 
with your communities are cifed in the 
brochure which I have for you. As a ship- 
yard activity, the Boston naval shipyard 
surpasses all others in New England. In the 
State of Massachusetts alone, the commer- 
cial shipbuilding and repair industry in- 
volves spending approximately $60 million 
in wages and materials annually. Over and 
above that the Boston payroll and operating 
costs amount to approximately 1% times 
this figure and if the value of the material 
is added, represents a sum well in excess of 
$100 million annually. If we consider the 
moneys spent by naval personnel, which are 
necessarily affected by curtailment of the 
working force of the shipyard, you will read- 
ily recognize that our problem of coping with 
the layoffs at the Boston naval shipyard must 
be considered your problem too. ‘ 

In the press last week considerable space 
was devoted to the demands of our congres- 
sional leaders from Massachusetts, to place 
defense contracts in distressed areas in Mas- 
sachusetts. The cities of Lowell, Lawrence, 
New Bedford, and Attleboro were cited par- 
ticularly. The failure to secure the contract 
for construction of the carrier at Quincy 
will, it was stated, result in a substantial 
layoff at the Fore River plant. With the 
program, in effect, of cutting the number 
of Federal employees and services in your 
cities, you need no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to visualize the further impact that 
layoffs connected with Government work will 
have on your communities. The matter I 
lay before you today is to be aware of the 
fact that layoffs in Government plants are 
adding to your community problems and 
being aware of the fact, give us, the men 
and women of the Boston naval shipyard, 
your active support for a better break. 

I state the matter in this way because, as 
we have seen in the past, layoffs and curtail- 
ment on the basis of alleged overall economy 
are not giving our people a fair break. Let 
me illustrate what I mean: There is no doubt 
but what the concentration of shipbuilding 
skills and traditions of New England cannot 
be equaled anywhere. Proximity to Eu- 
rope, of course, was and continues to be a 
basic advantage. A naval ship crippled in 
the North Atlantic can get to Boston easier 
than to New York or Philadelphia and hence 
can be salvaged and returned to duty that 
much faster. Our heavily industrialized 
areas supply an invaluable reservoir of skills 
which c n be duplicated nowhere. In World 
War II this reservoir of skills was able to 
build up a peak force of 50,128 employees. 
At that time, Boston naval shipyard was the 
second highest of the 10 naval shipyards in 
the country. The accomplishments at the 
Boston naval shipyard have become a matter 
of record of which we can justifiably be 
proud. Yet, since World War II, the Boston 
shipyard has dropped from second place to 
fifth place. Whereas in 1945, the Boston 
shipyard employed 13 percent of the total 
naval shipyard employment, today the total 
is 10 percent. Whereas other shipyards, 
compared to their peak World War II levels 
for present employment levels were cut only 
by as low as 50 percent, the Boston shipyard 
suffered the greatest percentage reduction at 
74 percent. With further layoffs scheduled, 
this would put Boston even in a worse 
position. 

The employees of the shipyard find this 
trend hard to understand. We know that our 
workmanship is of the highest quality. Our 
costs bear comparison with any others. The 
need for getting the work done is here. The 
fieet must be serviced. Considering all these 
factors we fee] that we are not unreasonable 
in expecting better treatment. A small, but 
pertinent case in point, concerns the rope- 


walk in the Boston naval shipyard. This ' 


is an establishment which, since 1834, has 
provided the Navy’s cordage needs while serv- 
ing as a research and development center for 
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the Navy's cordage problems. The savings to 
the Government by operation of the ropewalk 
runs into thousands of dollars annually. Yet, 
despite this fine record of achievement and 
demonstrated savings, the press recently re- 
ported a recommendation of a congressional 
subcommittee to close down this activity. 
If this recommendation is carried through, 
I can inform you from my own personal 
knowledge that fine caliber men, after devo- 
tion of years to work in such a speciality, 
will be tossed into the labor market, broken 
in spirit and not readily employable. Sim- 
ilarly, the forge shop in the Boston naval 
shipyard is a pioneer in the specialized art 
of developing and making the strongest 
anchor chain in the world. Yet, despite the 
demonstrated savings in cost, anchor chain 
is being procured outside of Massachusetts. 
With respect to submarine work, a highly 
specialized type of ship repair work, compari- 
son of jobs between naval shipyards, shows 
that the Boston naval shipyard effected con- 
sistently higher quality work at lower cost, 
yet the Boston naval shipyard lost out in 
further assignment of this work. The net 
result of a higher cost to the Navy with re- 
sulting layoffs at the Boston shipyard, will 
be a loss of skills which, in terms of indus- 
trial know-how, may be devastating. In 
these cases I cite, I stress that savings are 
demonstrated and are a matter of record. 
Yet, curtailment and layoffs are in order. 
Where then does economy become a basis for 
layoffs? ; 

In answer to this, let me quote an editorial 
of the Boston Post of February 4: “The con- 
solation contract for destroyers given to Fore 
River, despite a lower bid from the Bath, 
Maine, yards is added proof that here was a 
great deal of lobbying and juggling in con- 
nection with awarding the contract. Fore 
River was outlobbied and outjugglied.” This, 
indeed, expresses that, with respect to distri- 
bution of work in shipyards, Massachusetts 
economy is again being forced to play second 
fiddle. 

The message I would like to leave with you 
is that what happens to the employment of 
the Boston naval shipyard is in greater or 
lesser degree vital to your communities. To- 
ward the objective of allaying the spread of 
unemployment in Massachusetts communi- 
ties, the men and women of the Boston naval 
shipyard look for your assistance. 

What do we want you to do? Help our 
efforts to make our congressional and admin- 
istration leaders aware of the necessity for 
avoiding layoffs and curtailments in our 
shipyard. 

Help us get a fair share of the work. 

How can you do it? We bow to your experi- 
ence in the matter. 





Flood Protection for Duarte 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 


“Representative in Congress from the 


Duarte area, I have been working over 
the past months, in cooperation with 
local officials, to assure Duarte of ade- 
quate flood protection. This is a con- 
tinuing problem which requires constant 
vigilance on the part of all concerned. 
I am happy to report at this time that 
definite progress is being made. 

The Federal Government is pushing 
ahead with its work to complete the 
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Whittier Narrows Dam. Waters from 

the mountains and foothills above 

Duarte will flow into its giant reservoir. 

Already work is in progress, or plans are 

being formulated for the various tribu- 

tary channels which will funnel the 
waters into Whittier Narrows. On De- 
cember 17, 1953, I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Army, who is responsible for fiood 
control matters, and urged that suffi- 
cient funds for this purpose be requested 
in the President’s budget. This request 
was later fulfilled. In early 1954, I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 

Appropriations to support my request 

for adequate funds. Subsequently the 

House passed the appropriation bill pro- 

viding the money to hasten the comple- 

tion of the Whittier Narrows Dam. 

The disastrous forest fires of this win- 
ter aggravated Duarte’s flood problem. 
The fires stripped the mountainsides of 
protective vegetation which under ordi- 
nary conditions would hold the soil in 
place. When the rains came, mud, 
debris, and water poured in Duarte 
which caused damage to homes. Be- 
cause of the emergency situation created 
by the fire, President Eisenhower, at my 
request, issued an executive order declar- 
ing that a major disaster situation 
existed and he directed that all Federal 
agencies cooperate to the fullest extent, 

In March of this year, while the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was consider- 
ing. the budget for the Forest Service, I 
again asked the Congress to take cogni- 
zance of the need for reforestation and 
other necessary improvements in Angeles 
National Forest which lies north of 
Duarte. The committee scnt one of its 
members, Congressman OAKLEY HUNTER, 
of Fresno, to make a survey of conditions 
in Angeles National Forest. The House 
has already passed the appropriation bill 
for the Forest Service, and it is now 
pending in the other body—Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not sit down 
without paying tribute to the fine public 
service rendered by the Duarte Dispatch 
and its editor and publisher, Mr. L. C. 
Fulbright. This newspaper has been of 
great assistance to me in keeping in close 
touch with the community. It has been 
not only a mirror of public opinion, but 
it has helped me in reporting to my con- 
stituents from Washington. 

At this point, I wish to place in the 
Recorp an article from the Duarte Dis- 
patch of April 15, 1954, which describes 
the status of local flood-control projects 
planned by the county: of Los Angeles 
in Duarte. 

The article follows: 

So.vurion or Duarte Foop ProsteMs SEEN— 
County ANNOUNCES PLAN To CONSTRUCT 
$2,500,000 FLoop CoNnTROL SysTEM 
What is undoubtedly the best news for 

Duarte citizens (especially those in the 

northern section) to be released in a long 

while is the announcement regarding flood 
control emanating from Supervisor Legg’s 

Office this week. 

Relief from the mudflows which caused 
extensive damage to many Duarte homes 
during the winter storms this year was 
promised this week as County Supervisor 
Herbert C. Legg disclosed plans of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District 
construct a system of debris basins and chan- 
nels in the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon 
area. 
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The $2,500,000 system was outlined*in de- 
tail by H. B. Hedger, chief engineer of the 
district, in a report this week to Legg. 

Construction priority has been assigned to 
the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon project 
because of the recent fire in the watershed 
area of these canyons. Present plans call for 
construction of debris basins and a portion 
of the proposed permanent channels in the 
two canyons this year. 

Flood-control engineers estimate that the 
basins should be completed in time for the 
1954-55 rainy season, Legg said. He empha- 
sized that completion of the basins would re- 
move much of the danger of mud and debris 
from Duarte homes and property, but that 
waterflows would still be experienced in the 
principal water-carrying streets until the 
entire system of permanent chanels is com- 

leted. 

" Construction schedules for 1954 call for 
completion of a debris basin in Bradbury- 
Bliss Canyon with a permanent channel from 
the basin to the intersection of Lemon Ave- 
nue and Winston Street, and a second basin 
in Maddock Canyon with a short length of 
permanent channel ending in a temporary 
channel which follows the present stream bed 
to the head of Vineyard Avenue. 

Puture construction entails building a 
third debris basin in Spinks Canyon and 
completion of the system of permanent chan- 
nels to remove waterfiow from the streets. 
This future system of channels will connect 
with Bradbury Canyon Channel at Lemon 
and Winston, run diagonally east to a point 
about 500 feet north of the Foothill Boule- 
vard-Royal Oaks Drive intersection, where it 
will connect with the proposed Spinks Can- 
yon Channel. 

From this point the channel continues on 
a diagonal line to the north roadway of 
Royal Oaks, runs parallel to Royal Oaks to 
Mount Olive Drive, then turns south in 
Mount Olive to the Santa Fe Dam Reservoir 
below the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe rail- 
way tracks. The permanent channel from 
the Maddock Canyon runs diagonally west to 
join with the Bradbury-Spinks trunk chan- 
nel at Mount Olive and Royal Oaks. 

Legg cautioned that residents on Vine- 
yard Avenue will not experience complete re- 
lief from flood conditions until the perma- 
nent channel for the Maddock Canyon Basin 
is completed. He pointed out that by con- 
structing the debris basin this year, the 
main threat to life and property from heavy 
rocks and debris would be removed, but that 
Vineyard residents still face prospects of wa- 
terflow and some mud during periods of 
heavy rain, 





My Opposition To Sending American 
Troops to Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make clear my opposition to sending 
United States Armed Forces to Indo- 
china. 

The issue in Indochina is not whether 
the advance of communism should be 
stopped, but, rather, how best to stop it. 
Even if we concede that the Soviet Union 
and Communist C have captured 
control of the Viet Minh movement, the 
driving force of that movement remains 
the same as it was 8 years ago. That 
force is nationalism. The mainspring of 
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that nationalism has nothing whatever 
to do with the politico-social theories 
of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, or Mao Tse-tung. 
That driving force has its basis in the 
desire of the peoples to be free from 
western domination. France could have 
granted independence at the time the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, India, 
Ceylon, and Pakistan were made inde- 
pendent. The fact that she has not 
granted complete and unequivocal in- 
dependence to date enly serves as fuel to 
the burning fires of nationalism. 

Eight years of civil war have demon- 
strated that those fires cannot be 
quenched by military means alone. Just 
as French Union forces have been in- 
creased, the Viet Minh forces have grown. 
As the United States has increased pro- 
visions of materiel to the French Union 
forces, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, 
and China have increased the flow of 
arms to the Viet Minh. After 8 years of 
fighting, it may realistically be said that 
the territory under French control re- 
mains the same as at the outstart. 

In the psychological and the political 
war—the war to win the loyalty of the 
people, the war which takes precedence 
over military conflict—the French are on 
the defensive and no military measures 
can be successful until the people are 
granted the freedom to which they have 
so long aspired. 

When military measures have failed in 
the limited area in which this war has 
been fought during the past 8 years, it 
is not likely that success will be found 
by increasing the intensity of operations 
on both sides. More American planes, 
compensated by more Soviet planes, can- 
not basically alter the will jor freedom 
in the Indochinese people. An extension 
of this war, locking Communist China 
and the United States in a death strug- 
gle, will not serve to gain the freedom 
of the Indochinese people. 

Whether the United States were to 
send troops into Indochina on her own, 
or under the cloak of a 10-nation south- 
east Asian defense arrangement, does 
not alter the material fact that military 
measures are secondary to the winning 
of this war. 

Whatever constructive rule the United 
States may assume in resolving this con- 
flict, the intended results will not be 
served by sending United States troops 
to Indochina, and I, personally am defi- 
nitely opposed to such action. All of 
the shooting in the past 8 years has 
proven that all the people of Indochina 
want is their independence. Had this 
independence been granted long ago, 
this war could have been avoided. 





Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O’NETLL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
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wish to include the following statement 
given by Past Commander Anthony D. 
Tieso of the Disabled American War Vet- 
erans, Department of Massachusetts, be- 
fore a meeting held on April 28 in the 
House Veterans’ Committee, concerning 
the proposed closing of the Murphy 
Army Hospital at Waltham, Mass.: 
STATEMENT BY ANTHONY D. Tieso, oF Mar- 
TAPAN, Past Stare COMMANDER, DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF MASs- 
SACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE Bay SraTe Con- 
GRESSIONAL GROUP, CONCERNING THE Pro- 
POSED CLOSING OF MurpHy Army Hosprrau 


Ladies and gentlemen of Congress, this 
morning I am representing the Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Massa- 
chusetts, upon the authority of State Com- 
mander George J. Lynch. Unfortunately, 
Commander Lynch, due to illness in his 
family, cannot be present. If you will bear 
with an old sailor, I wish to give you a mes- 
sage. 

The proposed closing of the Murphy Army 
Hospital is needless. The Federal Govern- 
ment wishes to deprive dependents of serv- 
icemen of Massachusetts of medical care and 
hospitalization on the grounds of economy. 
This, may I assure, is false economy and will 
bring untold hardships and great expense to 
mothers, sons, and daughters of many a Bay 
State soldier. 

For example, the nearest Army hospital to 
Boston is at Fort Devens, a distance Of over 
45 miles from the capital of Massachusetts, 

An expectant mother, receiving pre-natal 
treatment, is forced to travel long distances 
for medical examinations and will not re- 
ceive any reimbursement for her expenses, 
This will occur if Murphy Hospital is closed, 
though the Federal Government, by law, is 
supposed to give full medical care to the 
dependents of our soldiers. 

They are not receiving anything free from 
the Federal Government. When a man en- 
lists in the Army of the United States, he 
automatically receives the benefits of a serv- 
iceman. 

When the United States takes away these 
benefits, it affects the morale of every man 
in the uniform of this country. Secretary 
of the Air Force, Harold E. Talbott, while 
speaking in Massachusetts last Monday, dis- 
closed that enlistments are dropping at an 
alarming rate. This, according to Secretary 
Talbott, was due to lowering of morale be- 
cause benefits are being stripped from the 
servicemen. 

Massachusetts sent over 500,000 men and 
women into World War II. During the Ko- 
rean conflict, over 100,000 Bay Staters served 
their country. Today many of them still 
wear the uniform of this country. They 
have distinguished themselves on the field 
of battle. 

Now the Federal Government rewards them 
by attempting to close the Murphy Army 
Hospital in Waltham, an institution that is 
needed by the soldiers from Massachusetts. 

Thousands of mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters, miles away from their loved ones in 
uniform, are to be the victims of economy. 
Economy will not keep this country strong 
against aggression. Only our fighting men, 
possessed with courage, strength, and a high 
morale, can keep this country strong. 

But the Federal Government can cause 
untold damage to our Armed Forces. A 
soldier from Massachusetts wlil suffer im- 
measurable harm if the Murphy Army Hos- 
pital is closed. 

The Disabled American Veterans requested 
President Eisenhower, the Members of the 
House and the Senate, to convert Framing- 
ham VA Hospital into a Federal Soldiers’ 
Home. This request was denied by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Today, the Disabled American Veterans of 
Massachusetts strongly protests the closing 
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of Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham and 
urges you to do everything in your power 
to help the mothers, sons, and daughters of 
every soldier from Massachusetts. 

Thank you for listening to an old sailor. 





Power Partnership Must Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Journal of April 23, 
1954: 

PowErR PARTNERSHIP Must Work 


Time is running out, powerwise, in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

This was made unmistakably clear by the 
report of the engineering committee of the 
Pacific Northwest governors’ power-policy 
board at Victoria, B. C., Wednesday. 

This report, drawn together by 25 leading 
engineers representing all major Federal, re- 
gional, State, and municipal systems and 
private companies fcz the guidance of North- 
west governors, paints this realistic picture: 

The region, including Northwest States 
and British Columbia, has approximately 7 
million kilowatts of installed capacity today. 

It will need at least 13 million kilowatts 
by 1963-64 at present rates of growth that 
have held up since 1920. 

That means that 6 million additional kilo- 
watts of installed capacity will have to be in 
production at the end of the decade. 

And it has only 4 million kilowatts of ad- 
ditional capacity in sight; that is, under 
construction or definitely projected. 

If that means anything—and this is the 
most accurate coordinated estimate yet made 
by authoritative sources—it means that the 
region will be short at least 2 million kilo- 
watts of power by 1963-64. 

The simple arithmetic of this situation 
emphasizes the extreme urgency of promot- 
ing more starts by whatever agencies are in 
position to make them. 

It spells out in cold figures the need for 
putting a real power partnership on the 
track and making it run—from the senior 
partner, Uncle Sam, down to the smallest 
project by the smallest company, city, or 
PUD. 

The governors of the Northwest States 
know all this. 

The 11 power systems that make up the 
Northwest power pool know it. 

One of the results of this knowledge is a 
group of five power-partnership proposals 
involving various combinations of public and 
private power systems in the region. 

Another result is a flood of applications 
for power permits, public and private. 

But none of these partnership proposals 
has been carried through. None is ready. 
The attitude of the administration and the 
Congress is undetermined. 

And almost every individual project, from 
the city of Tacoma’s Cowlitz program to 
British Columbia's Mica Creek project, to 
PGE's Deschutes program, to the city of Seat- 
tle’s Boundary project, to Idaho Power’s low- 
dam program on the Snake, or the Corps of 
Engineers’ Libby project either has de- 
termined local opposition or runs into the 
highly technical international questions con- 
cerning upstream-downstream benefits and 
payments. 
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What can be done, therefore, to get these 
projects unstuck? 

What can be done to arouse the Congress? 

What can be done to overcome local, and 
sometimes shortsighted, opposition? 

The governors’ committee is working man- 
fully at the problem. It is attempting to 
evolve a list of projects on which all can agree 
and behind which united support can be 
alined. It seeks agreement on one or two big 
dams that can be started and will take up 
the slack until partnership deals can be 
wrapped up. It hopes to have such a pro- 
gram ready for the next meeting at Spokane 
June 23-24. Some observers felt that it 
should have been ready last Wednesday—at 
least a start. 

It’s no small matter, developing 6 million 
kilowatts of power in 10 years. Thirty or 
forty dams and several billion dollars are in- 
volved. Some very complicated legal and 
engineering problems are also involved. Not 
to mention financial problems. 

But we believe that these difficulties can 
be overcome. We believe a workable and 
working power partnership can be developed. 
These things can be done because they must 
be done. Merely understanding the magni- 
tude of the task and agreeing on a starting 
point helps. It helps a lot. 





* Wiretapping Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
at no time during his long and distin- 
guished career has the leadership of the 
Honorable Sam RayBurn been more 
clearly evidence than in his splendid 
speech before this body on the wiretap- 
ping legislation. Appealing for sound, 
nonpartisan judgment, Mr. RAYBuRN 
urged the adoption of the substitute 
offered by the-gentleman from Louisi- 


ana, Hon. Epwin Wits, placing the. 


matter in the hands of the traditional 
law-enforcement agency of this country, 
the Federal courts. Throughout this en- 
tire proceeding it was noted by the mem- 
bership-at-large that our able colleague, 
Mr. WIL.Is, continued forthrightly re- 
fusing to be led astray. 

The statemanship of these two out- 
standing Americans and Democrats was 
lauded by Paul Cook, editorial writer for 
many years on the Beaumont Enterprise, 
Beaumont, Tex., in a judiciously phrased 
editorial which appeared in this excep- 
tional Texas newspaper on April 10, 1954. 
I commend it to my colleagues as a trib- 
ute to the astute judgment of that schol- 
arly editorialist, Mr. Cook, and as a fit- 
ting tribute to the esteemed Honorable 
Sam Raysurn, beloved throughout the 
width and breadth of this country as 
“Mr. Democrat” and the Honorable Ep- 
win Writs, the finest flower of the 
Acadian traditions of democracy and 
freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

WIRETAPPING EVIDENCE 


Two of the best arguments that could be 
offered for protecting American citizens from 
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abuse*‘of police authority through wiretap- 
ping came from Representatives Wuuts, of 
Louisiana, and former Speaker of the House 
Sam RAYBURN. 

The Louisiana Representative, whose bil! 
requiring Federal court approval before the 
Attorney General can order wires tapped was 
adopted by the House when passing the bill 
to legalize use-of wiretapping evidence in 
Federal courts, said he saw “no difference 
in principle between the requirements for a 
search warrant before a man’s home can be 
entered and a requirement for a warrant be- 
fore his home can be entered via wiretap- 
ping.” 

Sam Raysurn called the attention of the 
House to the fact that “Attorneys General 
come and go,” but “faith in the perpetuity 
of Government rests in the courts of this 
country.” 

Both Mr. Writs and Mr. RayBurn defend- 
ed a basic principle of the American Govern- 
ment, whose primary purpose in all matters 
of domestic concern is to safeguard the rights 
and liberties of the individual citizen. 

The two schools of thought on wiretap- 
ping evidence stand at opposite extremes: 
Mr. Justice Holmes denounced it; other per- 
sons think it sometimes becomes necessary 
to fight the devil with fire. So the move 
Was made to present in court evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping as the only effective 
way to deal with spies, traitors, saboteurs, 
and other enemies of the United States. 

The analogy between a search warrant 
and the requirement of the Willis amend- 
ment is a good one. No public Official of 
this country, no matter how high his office, 
should have authority to invade a man’s 
home without a search warrant, which no 
such official now has under the law. 

Wiretapping is an invasion of a citizen's 
privacy. He may be a criminal, a subver- 
sive or a decent and loyal American citi- 
zen. The utmost care must be exercised, 
therefore, in seeing that the innocent citi- 
zen’s rights are protected, even though a 
few crooks and scoundrels slip through the 
meshes of the law. 

Obtaining court permission to tap a wire 
ought not to interfere seriously with any 
investigative work or procurement of evi- 
dence the Attorney General may think nec- 
essary. Even if it did interfere, it is better 
to err on the side of liberty than to subject 
American citizens, good or bad, to police 
authority that could be easily abused. 

As Mr. RayYBurN remarked, Attorneys Gen- 
eral are subject to the same human frail- 
ties other persons have. While a like obser- 
vation might apply to Federal judges, the 
American people trust their Federal judges 
to be fair, and know they are above politics. 





Messages to the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church, Lynn, Mass., for Scrutiny 
100 Years Hence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Daily Eve- 
ning Item, Lynn, Mass., of Friday, April 
23, 1954, with respect to the hundreds of 
messages to the citizens of Greater Lynn, 
Mass., of 2,054, being packed in the in- 
genious time capsule saluting the cen- 
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tennial of the Washington Street Bap- 

tist Church. The time capsule was de- 

signed and presented the parish by the 

General Electric Co. The capsule was 

buried in the base of concrete at fitting 

ceremonies on the church lawn on Sun- 
day, April 25, 1954, and it is warranted 
by General Electric engineers to last 
more than a century. 

The article follows: 

Wortp LEADERS See RELIGION AS MANKIND'S 
Hope FoR SURVIVING ATOMIC DESTRUCTION 
tN 100 YEARS—MeESSAGES SENT FOR CEN- 
TENNIAL 

(By Paul A. Haley) 


A dynamic 20th century civilization which 
has achieved great scientific strides and im- 
proved beyond the comprehension of pre- 
ceding generations the material wants of 
mankind has yet to fathom the depths of its 
greatest problem—understanding the hearts 
of mankind, 

This is the composite opinion of the Na- 
tion’s industrialists, theologians, editors, 
political leaders, educators, and plain citi- 
zens, who, in an avalanche of responses, have 
sent messages to the Washington Street 
Baptist Church for scrutiny 100 years hence. 

The answers received by the pastor, Rev. 
Robert Emery Baggs, to the hundred of let- 
ters he sent out to leaders of modern thought 
both here and abroad, have been amazing. 

They include such national and world 
leaders as Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, through an editorial in the Pilot, 
diocesan newspaper; President Eisenhower, 
Gov. Christian A. Herter, ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, the editors of Time, Life and 
Fortune, President Harold Case of Boston 
University, the Right Rev. Monsignor Wil- 
liam E. Drapeau of St. Jean-Baptiste Church, 
Rev. Harold W. Buker, D. D., pastor of the 
“mother” First Baptist Church; and among 
scores of Others including Mayor Arthur J. 
Frawley, leading Jewish rabbis, and pastors 
of local churches. 

All of them will be buried in a scientifi- 
eally-fabricated copper time capsule to be 
placed into a bed of poured concrete and bur- 
ied on the lawn of the downtown Lynn 
church Sunday at 3 p. m. at impressive ex- 
ercises concluding the centennial program 
of the parish. 

The intent of the members of Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church is that it will not 
be opened until the members of the church 
in the year 2054 celebrate the second century 
of the church in the service of Christ in 
Greater Lynn. 

Speaker at the exercises will be Rev. Issac 
Higginbotham, D. D., executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Baptist Convention and 
head of the 300,000 Baptists in the Bay 
State. Brief remarks will also be made by 
Mayor Arthur J. Frawley, the Rev. David B. 
Howe of the United Baptist Church of Saco, 
Maine, and son of the late beloved Rev. 
Chester H. Howe, for 20 years pastor of the 
local church; the present pastor, Rev. Robert 
Emery Baggs, and others. 

Last week’s issue of Life magazine devoted 
® full-page editorial, The Christian Hope, 
to the request of Mr. Baggs that its pub- 
lisher, Henry R. Luce, submit a message to 
the people of 2054, 

“Religion,” says the editorial, “will not 
save civilization except by saving the soul 
of the individual.” 


The Luce publication, Time, features the- 
Ologian Henry Pitney Van Dusen for its 
cover portrait, and, to comply with the re- 
quest of the Lynn pastor, devotes its cover 
story to the trend of modern theology exem~ 
plified by his career as head of Union Theo<« 
logical Seminary. Both magazines were sent 
by Mr. Luce to be included in the time 
rane as his contribution for the people 
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Time and Life are only two of many na- 
tional and international publications to evi- 
dence interest in the time capsule to be 
buried on the lawn of the Lynn Church. 

The editors of the Christian Century have 
devoted a full page in its current issue to 
discussing the probable course of religion 
and mankind's spiritual advancement in the 
next century. 

At the request of Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, of Boston, last Saturday's issue of 
the Pilot, the diocesan newspaper, contained 
an editorial by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Francis J. 
Lally, a native of Swampscott, forecasting 
the hope of the Roman Catholic Church for 
the next century. Both Archbishop Cush- 
ing and Monsignor Lally joined in letters to 
Mr. Baggs extending their warmest con- 
gratulations to the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church on its centennial.” 

The entire issue of the Pilot, containing 
the editorial, will be included in the time 
capsule as will Saturday’s issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, an international daily, 
which also devoted an editorial to the sub- 
ject, including reference to the fact that the 
founder of the Christian Science faith, Mary 
Baker Eddy, had her inspiration while living 
in Lynn. 

In his editorial, Erwin D. Canham, famous 
editor of the Monitor, says: 

“Here is a clear call to recognize that the 
ultimate source of tyranny is not to be 
looked for in the Kremlin but deep in the 
human mind itself, and that thinking, not 
bombs, must root it out. This is our contri- 
bution to the time capsule of the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church and our faith is 
strong that in 2054 humanity will have 
measureably progressed toward recognizing 
the incalculable potencies of spiritual think- 
ing to heal the world’s desperate ills.” 

In his expression of the attitude of Arch- 
bishop Cushing and the Roman Catholic 
millions of the greater Boston area, Mon- 


signor Lally, in his editorial in the Pilot, says’ 


in part: 

“For the church, of course, a hundred 
years is merely as a day and we can be sure 
that the same realities that occupy our at- 
tention today will be, in the flavor of later 
times, giving hope and inspiration in the 
century ahead. 

“Even while the scenery changes and in 
one direction or another men seem to ad- 
vance, the spiritual values on which our 
constant destiny depends remain ever con- 
stant. A resolute faith in the truth of Reve- 
lation, a firm hope in the promises of Christ, 
and a life expanding in the love of God and 
man—these must stand as the key to suc- 
cess in every generation and in whatever 
country.” 

The editorial board of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, in an analysis of the events of 
the world in both 1854 and thus far in 1954, 
submit this summation from the Sanskrit 
in A. D. 500, as epitomizing their hope for 
mankind a century hence: 

“Learning is a name superior to beauty; 
learning is better than hidden treasure. 
Learning is a companion on a journey to a 
strange country; learning is strength inex- 
haustible. A man in this world without 
learning is as a beast of the field.” 

An entire inside spread of two pages in the 
current issue of the Crusader, national Bap- 
tist news-magazine, features the Lynn time 
capsule, together with a picture of the 
church, its young pastor, and the General 
Electric Co. designers, Albert Hansen, Jr., and 
Carl L. Pike. 

To its 2 million readers from coast to coast, 
the Baptist magazine offers this thought for 
the members of the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church in 2054: 

“We cannot pretend to know what mun- 
dane, or interplanetary news will be flashed 
on the telescreens of March 29, 2054. But 
the eternal news, then as now, will not be 
what man is doing, but what God did for man 
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on the first Easter. Let us keep Easter per- 
petually in our hearts, in 2054 as we did in 
1954—with our daily lives proclaiming, 
“Christ Is Risen.” 

From President Eisenhower, who also sent 
a letter congratulating the Lynn church on 
its present centennial, came an autographed 
message to the people of 2054 expressing the 
thought that the “America of your century 
will be as virile a force in a greater world as 
it is in our generation, and that you will be 
living in a generation when war, hatred of 
one another, and man’s inhumanity to man, 
will have been replaced by the great tradi- 
tions of the Christian faith.” 

And from the desk of busy Gov. Christian 
A. Herter comes the following, constituting 
a part, only, of his message to the Massa- 
chusetts citizens of 100 years hence: 

“Today we retain precious freedom in 
America. If this is all that remains of our 
Nation when this message is reread 100 
years from now, it is a sound inheritance. 
But we also hope and pray that posterity 
will find the same kind of prosperity, natural 
resources, expanding economy, opportunities, 
good health, and brotherly understanding 
that Americans now enjoy. 

“Underlying all this is our common faith 
in God, the basic foundation stone which 
made America great and will continue to 
perpetuate our Nation’s strength, I hope, for 
many centuries ahead. Let our future hold 
fast to the traditions and the spiritual de- 
votion of the past and let us always work to 
improve our present.” 

From former President Herbert Hoover 
came the following message, in part, from 
his home in the Waldorf Astoria Towers in 
New York City: 

“The land frontier of America has been 
conquered. But the frontiers of science and 
better understanding of human welfare are 
barely opening. 

“This new land, with its high promise, can- 
not and will not be conquered except by men 
and women inspired by concepts of free spirit 
and free mind. 

“And it is those moral and spiritual qual- 
ities which arise alone in freemen which 
will fulfill the meaning of the word ‘Amer- 
ican.’ And with their fulfillment will come 
centuries, of further greatness for our be- 
loved Nation.” 

From the Christian Friends of the Anti- 
Defamation League in Chicago came a let- 
ter of warm congratulations and thanks that 
this organization founded by Rabbi Irving 
S. Rosenbaum to accentuate better relations 
with al] faiths should be asked to contribute 
material to the time capsule. The Chris- 
tian Friends Bulletin, the league’s maga- 
zine, devotes considerable space to the cen- 
tennial program of the Lynn church in its 
current issue, which will be*buried in the 
time capsule. 

From Chairman Leonard Hall, of the Re- 
publican National Committee, came a warm 
message for the Republican Party in the year 
2054. Mr. Hall, who was requested to sub- 
mit the material because this is also the 
100th anniversary of the GOP, being founded 
at Ripon, Wis., inclosed a copy of his elo- 
quent address at the 100th anniversary pro- 
gram at the Wisconsin town on March 20, 
together with his autographed photograph. 

Another American institution celebrating 
its centennial this year—the Yonkers Sav- 
ings Bank, of Yonkers, N. Y., has expressed 
the following sentiment: 

“As emissaries of all mankind, it is our 
fervent hope that the Washington Street 
Baptist Church, now entering its second 
century will continue to grow in spirit and 
in truth and in the knowledge that those 
who come within its portals will add to the 
cumulative goodness of the next century.” 

A much-appreciated letter of felicitations 
has been received from Rabbi Roland B. 
Gittelsohn, of Temple Israel, Boston, ex- 
pressing regret that due to the Passover 
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geason, he was unable to compose a -mes- 
sage for the year 2054, and extending the 
congratulations of the people of his great 
Boston Temple. “I rejoice with you,” the 
Rabbi says, “and hope that the future of 
the Washington Street Baptist Church will 
be one of illustrious accomplishment and 
spiritual and material success for you and 
your people.” 

Mayor Arthur J. Frawley, explaining that 
he laid aside all other commitments to be 
present at the centennial banquet of the 
church on Wednesday and plans to attend 
the time-capsule ceremonies, has gone to 
considerable time to pen a message to the 
people of Lynn of 2054. 

We are living in a period of inflation dur- 
ing which time we have seen the cost of 
living increase tremendously in the matter 
of a few years. This condition has con- 
tinued for several years, but I observe a 
recession from that high pinnacle of spend- 
ing. This recession, in part, was undoubt- 
edly caused in our community by a cur- 
tailment of spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for war materials and implements, 
It is the hope, however, of the elected offi- 
cials of our Federal Government that this 
recession is but a temporary thing. 

The city of Lynn has just completed the 
construction of three new school buildings— 
the Ingalls, the Edward A. Sisson, and the 
Julia A. Callahan Schools. We have also 
completed additions to the Sewall-Anderson 
on Pine Hill and the Pickering Junior High 
School in Wyoma. We are in the process of 
completing an addition to the Capt. William 
G. Shoemaker School at Regina Road. De- 
spite this new construction, we still find our- 
selves with crowded conditions in our class- 
rooms and face the problem of additional 
schoolhouse construction when our city 
finances permit it. 

We have extended our water-supply system 
toward the Lynnfield line, and have plans for 
the construction of a new standpipe and 
pumping station in that area. We have ex- 
tended our sewer system throughout the 
Ward 1 and Ward 7 areas and are presently 
engaged in the expansion of one of our main 
water-supply ponds. 

I observe a feeling of unrest and fear in 
the minds of many people because of the 
recently developed hydrogen bomb. We have 
been told that the exploding of one of these 
bombs in a city comparable to Lynn would 
completely destroy every living thing within 
the city and demolish every structure within 
its boundaries. This, very naturally, creates 
@ fear in the minds of our people. I believe 
it has caused many people to turn more fre- 
quently to Almighty God to pray for protec- 
tion and help in these trying days. 

I believe the people throughout the coun- 
try are becomifig more conscious of their de- 
pendency upon God and becoming more pro- 
nounced in their reliance on God's help. 

We hope that we will surmount all these 
fears and continue to build our country to a 
stronger and more God-fearing Nation and 
give it to our descendants 100 years hence 
in a more sound and more religious state 
than we now observe it. 

One of Lynn's leading Catholic clergymen, 
the beloved Rev. Myles J. McSwiney, pastor 
of St. Joseph's Church, has submitted a mes- 
sage which the parishoners of the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church in the year 2054, 
upon opening the buried time capsule, will 
deliver to the then pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church to be read to its parishoners of a 
century hence. 

Father McSwiney concludes his letter to 
the pastor of the Washington Street Baptist 
Church by expressing his “congratulations 
on the 100th anniversary of your church, 
and my personal good wishes.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William E. Drapeau, pastor 
of St. Jean-Baptiste Church, in a 
message to the parishoners of St. Jean-Bap- 
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tiste Church in the year of Our Lord 2054, 
said, in part: 

“There has been great progress in science 
in our day, and we benefit greatly from these 
things that were given us by God for our use. 
Still this progress has also brought such in- 
struments of force that mankind has today 
the means to destroy whole nations. Did 
man learn to control these powers? You are 
the judges, and I may only hope that he did 
learn. 

“We have today, also, a battle of ideologies, 
many of which tend to take away from man 
his faith in God, and:some of these even deny 
the existence of God. How many became the 
victims of these faise doctrines? You alone 
may count them. 

“We are working today to bring miankind 
to the realization that we are all the chil- 
dren of God and that we were made by Him 
and for Him. What is true today and shall 
also be true in your day is the great and 
solemn truth: ‘I am the Lord thy God; 
thu shalt not have strange Gods before Me.’” 

From the third assistant secretary to Sir 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, came to the church a courteous 
letter stating that while the statesman had 
read with great interest the invitation to 
submit a contribution, that he was unable 
to comply because of his preoccupation with 
the current status of world events and his 
duties in the House of Commons. He did 
however, the secretary said, send his sincere 
personal congratulations to the Washington 
Street Baptist Church on its centennial. 

A message of hope and inspiration, despite 
the worldwide repercussions of the recently 
exploded H-bomb in the Pacific, is contained 
in the contribution of the Rev. Benjamin P. 
Browne, executive director of the Board of 
Education and Publication of the American 
Baptist Convention, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

“Over our world of 1954,” he says, “hangs 
the sinister shadow of the H-bomb. The 
diameter of its destrcution has been set at 
30 miles * * * and in this moment there 
are threats of new wars in the Orient. Many 
pessimists predict the annihilation of the 
human race, and some scientists say that 
we have only a limited time left on this 
planet. 

“Despite these gloomy predictions and 
these fearful threats of destruction, I here 
record the confidence of believers in God that 
nothing that has occurred in our generation 
has changed our faith in a sovereign God. 
Recent events have only deepened our faith 
that God is the supreme ruler, who will 
overrule the madness of man by His eternal 
wisdom and power. 

“We salute you, church members of 2054 
and you Christian leaders who are carrying 
on in God’s tomorrow. The God who has 
been our help in ages past will be your help 
in ages still to come. Because of our faith 
in Christ, we greet the unseen with a cheer, 
for we hold to the faith that overcomes the 
world.” 

From Very Rev. Archmandrite Christopher 
Argyridies, pastor of St. George Greek 
Church of Lynn, came a beautiful message 
to his parish a century hence, including 
the following expressive paragraphs: 

“You must always remember that your 
ancestors migrated to this city of Lynn, 
Mass., 150 years ago. They were organized 
into a small community by the name “Greek 
Orthodox Community of St. George” and 
then they established a small church and a 
Greek school to perpetuate their religion 
and their language and their Greeek tradi- 
tions in this country, the United States of 
America. But after 150 years they found 
out that their community buildings were 
not suitable for the new generation. There- 
fore they decided to build a magnifiicent 
community center with a modern new 
Church of St. George on this centrally lo- 
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cated site bounded by three streets: South 
Common Street, Church Street and Blossom 
Street. 

“They had struggled hard to obtain these 
buildings to continue their traditions for a 
religious and national point of view. The 
hopes and the prayers of these people cen- 
tered around four great orthodox ways of 
Christianity: To preserve for them the Di- 
vine teachings and holy traditions of their 
Greek orthodox religion and in doing so to 
make them better citizens of this wonderful, 
freedom-loving country which is theirs. 

“It is our prayer at this writing that in 
the year A. D. 2054, these objectives will 
have been realized and those members of the 
Greek community who now read and listen 
to these words will embody the ideals and 
principles which their ancestors of 100 years 
ago held aloft for them. 

“Our future prayer is that the fine spirit 
of brotherhood which has existed between 
our churches down through the years will 
continue to exist, through the century to 
come, and forever.” 

Lauding the Washington Street Baptist 
Church as home of the second oldest Boy 
Scout troop in the area served by Bay Shore 
Council of Greater Lynn, Arthur A. Schuck, 
chief Boy Scout executive of the United 
States, has sent a message for the members of 
that organization 100 years hence. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, sub- 
mitting a lengthy and meaty message for 
the people of 2054, says: “Any nation which 
bases its institutions on Christian principles 
cannot help but be a dynamic nation. In- 
stitutions born of faith will inevitably perish 
unless they are constantly nurtured by re- 
newed faith.” 

Dr. Herbert Gezork, president of Andover 
Newton Theological School, which has given 
the Lynn church several of its pastors, in- 
cluding the present incumbent, the Rever- 
end Robert Emery Baggs, says. 

“At present it sometimes looks as if man- 
kind would destroy itself by the power which 
the new Atomic Age has put into our hands. 
We can only pray that God will give to the 
statesmen of the world vision, patience, and 
wisdom so that we may be spared the 
catastrophe of further terrible world wars.” 

Speaker JosePH W. MarrTIN, of the United 
States House of Representatives, submitting 
an eloquent three-page message to the Amer- 
ican people of 2054, concludes his review of 
the great traditions of the Nation with the 
following two paragraphs: 

“No other land has ever held life so com- 
pletely embodying the aspirations of a free 
people as the America of 1954. True the 
American dream has never been defined in 
all of its majestic scope and grandeur and 
im all of its service to human felicity. Every 
race and every creed has contributed to its 
robust splendor. Every generation, every 
age, the people of every clime, have embraced 
its promise, and been nutured and strength- 
ened by its hope. 

“That its guiding light will continue to 
shine in full splendor and power in the 
year of our Lord 2054 has never been doubt- 
ed by those who hold aloft, in 1954, the 
sacred torch of freedom under God.” 

Another American firm, the Daniel Hays 
Co., Inc., of Gloversville, N. Y., marking their 
100th anniversary in business, has penned 
the following message to the president of the 
company a century hence, in part: 

“It is our conviction that the chances of 
this letter coming to the attention of the 
president of the Daniel Hays Co., Inc., as the 
Nation’s greatest glove manufacturers, & 
century hence, depends upon the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church and all other 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, and the 
Jewish of our great Nation con- 
tinuing to so effectively teach the Christian- 
Hebrew traditions.” 

Rev. Forrest L. Knapp, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
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enclosing a copy of its magazine, the Chris- 
tian Outlook, containing a lengthy article on 
the Lynn Centennial, concludes his message 
with the following sentiment: 

“It is not given to ourselves with our 
finiteness to see ourselves with the perspec- 
tive of 2054. But we pray to the God and 
Father of our beloved Jesus Christ that, with 
the impelling power of His love, we shall 
strive to aid you of tomorrow to accomplish 
what should not be postponed until the day 
after tomorrow.” 

Walter Yust, chief editor of the Encyclo- 

dia Brittanica, says, in part: 

“The world will never be at peace until 
peoples humbly accept the fact that no one 
national ideal is the pattern for the entire 
world. Capitalism, socialism, communism, 
are actually impotent weapons in a world 
struggle for amity and peace. They may be 
important ideologies, but only because they 
with others, have helped to give the world 
its wars. 

“Humility, and, I think, Christian humil- 
ity—and it is known under many other 
names—is the salvation of the world.” 

The renowned Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New York, 
gives his message to the world of the next 
century, as follows: 

“Out of a very tense and threatening 
generation we send our greetings to you who 
will be carrying on the great traditions of 
the Christian gospel a century from now. 
We have faced in our time two great world 
wars and now, with new and greater destruc- 
tive weapons of hitherto unimaginable 
power, we are menaced by the possibility of @ 
third. 

“Nevertheless, Christian forces are not dis- 
mayed. We believe that the future belongs 
to Christ; though the dangers of our time 
are immense, the possibilities are magnifi- 
cent. With faith and hope we greet you 
across the unseen years, trusting that in_your 
day some of these possibilities may be real- 
ized.” 

The hope of Irving School, talented execu- 
tive director of the Jewish Social Service 
Agency of Lynn, condensed from an unusu- 
ally well prepared and thoughtful three-page 
message, is that in the year 2054, he will have 
no successor in bringing hope to the afflicted 
and hopeless because mankind will have 
solved the problems of old age, want, and 
human distress in all forms. 

“Take no offense, my learned colleague of 
the next century,” he says, “but my most 
ardent hope is that there is no call for your 
services. I would long for a world bereft 
of social problems, freed of financial, physi- 
cal, emotional and spiritual woes. I long 
for a world in which there will be no field 
for social workers, generals, admirals or other 
professionals so sorely needed today to defend 
and sustain our civilization.” 

Edward J. Hanley, president of the Alle- 
gany Ludlum Steel Co., itself celebrating 100 
years in business this year, concludes his 
message with the following thought: 

“I am hopeful that the future will be 
brighter than the past; that men will have 
learned to evaluate success in terms of im- 
proving the well being of the human race 
in this world and the next, and will learn 
also to evaluate material things merely as a 
help to happiness and true contentment.” 

Boston University’s President Harold C. 
Case says: 

“From the vantage point of a university 
president, whose task it is to guide the pro- 
cess of higher education, and whose belief 
in the future is sure and sound, I am glad to 
salute my successors in 2054. 

“I hope that the efforts we in the field of 
education have put forth may result in im- 
proved opportunities for useful living for 
Peace, justice, and true world brotherhood. 

“I charge you of 2054 to remember your 
obligation to maintain freedom, Christian 
ideals, and to build a better comunity.” 
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Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, World War I 
ace and president of Eastern Air Lines, send- 
ing a message addressed to the “Youth of 
2054,” concludes a 3-page exposition of its 
personal philosophy of living by stating: 

“I believe in my country. I say humbly 
and sincerely, that there is nothing in the 
world—not even life itself—that I love more 
than I do this land of ours. No worldly 
goods can take the place of my country. And 
loving my country means loving my coun- 
trymen, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

“I trust that my personal creed of 1954 
has become a commonplace in your world of 
2054 and that all of those who read this 
message will be earnestly living it daily.” 

Walter E. Lawrence, town manager of Sau- 
gus, submitting a copy of this year’s 170-page 
Town Report, which has won praise of 
directors of the Schools of Government at 
Harvard University, Tufts College, Boston 
University, and from Gov. Christian A. 
Herter, expresses the hope that in 2054, 
“Saugus will become an even greater com- 
ponent of that happy North Shore commun- 
ity which is Greater Lynn.” 

Sheriff Earl E. Wells, depicting the causes 
which lead youth to go astray and come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the county courts and 
places of detention, says: 

“It is my fervent hope and prayer that by 
your generation the American people will 
have solved these great social problems so 
that the sheriff of 20&4 will not be faced 
with such heart-rendering juvenile and 
young adult shattered lives.” 

The hope that America of 2054 will have 
“acknowledged Christ and act according to 
His doctrine” is expressed by Howard Murray 
probation officer of the Lynn district court, 
where the pastor, Rev. Robert Emery Baggs, 
is the Protestant chaplain. Mr. Murray ex- 
presses the hope that by the next century 
the schools will have introduced mental 
hygiene as a part of their curriculum and 
that juvenile delinquency will have been 
solved by treatment of incipient cases by 
psychiatrists and psychologists. 

David C. Adkins, managing director of the 
Lynn Chamber of Commerce, says, in part: 

“To the inheritance we have received we 
have sought to add such new elements to the 
fiowing current of human life as will illumi- 
nate man’s soul with a vision of the kind of 
world he can achieve if his will is keen and 
his spirit is strong.” 

Because of its sentimental value, one of 
the most treasured contributions received 
by the church for its time capsule comes 
from the United States Naval Training Cen- 
ter at San Diego, Calif., where Comdr. Harris 
W. Howe is chief of naval chaplains. 

Commander Howe is one of the two clerical 
sons of the late beloved Rev. Chester H. 
Howe, for 20 years pastor of the church, and 
has been a member of the Washington Street 
Baptist Church for many years. His brother, 
the Reverend David B. Howe, pastor of the 
United Baptist Church at Saco, Maine, will be 
a speaker—at Sunday's burial of the time 
capsule on the church lawn. 

The widow of the late Lynn pastor, Mrs. 
Annie C. Howe, is now visiting her son in 
California. She makes her home at 49 At- 
lantic Terrace. 

In his letter to be sealed in the time cap- 
sule, Commander Howe reveals that the min- 
isterial tradition of the family started by his 
father and perpetuated by himself and 
brother will be carried into the third genera- 
tion. The chaplain’s two sons, Chester 
Harris Howe 2d and Josiah Sanford Howe, 
both of whom were baptized in the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church and still re- 
tain their membership here, are both plan- 
ning to follow their father and grandfather 
into the Christian ministry. 


In his message, Commander Howe con- 
cludes as follows: “Looking ahead to 2064, I 
have every confidence and expectation. It’s 
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impossible to predict all that will happen, 
but one thing I know, what we live for and 
stand for in Jesus Christ will be victorious. 
If Christ be for us, who can be against us 
(and win?).” 

Pastors of local churches contributing 
inspirational messages for posterity included 
the Reverend Harold W. Buker, D. D., pastor 
of the mother First Baptist Church; the 
Reverend Della Davis, pastor of the First 
Spiritualist Church of Lynn; the Reverend 
William H. Gavin, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church; the Reverend Claude H. 
Voorheis, pastor of the East Saugus Com- 
munity Church; the Reverend Wilbur C. 
Biegler, pastor of the Cliftondale Methodist 
Church; the Reverend Ira J. Roberts, pastor 
of the Maple Street Methodist Church and 
president of the Greater Lynn Councli of 
Churches; the Reverend Howard F. Smith, 
minister of the Lynn Unitarian Church; and 
scores of others. 


We Are a Republic, Not Democracy, and 
Here the Difference Is Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Southern California Forum, 
Friday, March 26, 1954, which I think is 
most appropriate at this time: 

We Are A Repustic, Nor Democracy, AND 

HERE THE DIFFERENCE Is EXPLAINED 


(By Hufford MacDougal) 


Much confusion has been built around the 
term “democracy.” Although the form of 
government in the United States is that of a 
republic, it is frequently called a democracy. 

Yet the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
and the Communist Party in Russia each 
claim democracy as the proper description 
of their government. 

It is important that we get a clear under- 
standing of political and economic words and 
phrases, for we are in the midst of a conflict 
in which words play a vital role. 

There are some sharp and vastly important 
differences between democracy and republic, 
Let’s first examine democracy. 

Democracy: The Greeks gave us the word, 
meaning the people rule. The basic element 
in political democracy is legal and political 
equality for all. 

Democracy doesn't set up any certain form 
of Government except the town meeting 
form in which all citizens come together and 
make their laws on the basis of majority rule. 

Minority is overruled and may be over- 
run or even destroyed in this form of gov- 
ernment. 

Actually, in its widest usage today the 
term “democracy” is almost altogether eco- 
nomic in its meaning. 

The Russian Communists call themselves 
democrats and declare that democracy 
means public ownership of factories and 
farms—with every citizen allotted an equal 
share of the goods and services produced. 

The British Socialists have what they 
themselves call democratic socialism, or 
socialism by vote of the majority, but they 
claim democracy means the welfare state 
idea, or equal shares for all. 

Such economic aspects of democracy 
were not respected by the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the United 
States Constitution, 
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The purpose of these pioneers in human 
freedom was to set up a Government that 
would give mankind the fullest opportunity 
for liberty, spiritual growth, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

This was the great liberal philosophy 
which characterized the creation of the 
United States of America. Genuine politi- 
cal liberalism means political and economic 
freedom—that’s all. 

The respect of minorities, freedom of 
speech, limitations imposed upon the rule 
of majorities, careful dividing up of the 
powers of government into three branches— 
all these blessings of the American form of 
government have nothing whatever to do 
with democracy as such. 

They are liberal tenets, and they may or 
may not be present in a democracy. 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declara- 
tion, and who was one of the truly great 
political liberals of history, called himself a 
Republican Federalist in a letter addressed 
to George Washington on May 17, 1792. 

In his first inaugural address President 
Jefferson carefully described himself as a 
Federalist and a Republican. Republican in 
this sense was not meant to be partisan, 
but to represent Jefferson's liberal govern- 
mental philosophy. 

We find that philosophy interwoven in the 
framework of our Republic. 

Republic: In the form in which we have 
it, a republic means representative govern- 
ment with political and legal equality for 
all. 

It is founded on a Constitution, with di- 
visions of authority vested in the legislative, 
judiciary, and executive branches, and with 
States and individual rights clearly defined. 

The framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, in creating our Republic, were aware 
that the States were creating the Federal 
Government, not vice versa, and that the 
people were sovereign in those States. 

No republic like it has ever existed. It 
has permitted the flourishing of a demo- 
cratic way of life—but not a democracy; a 
way of life with man’s God-given rights 
protected with equality of opportunity and 
of franchise extended to all, majority and 
minority alike. 

It has given individuals the opportunity 
to dream, to produce, to create, to save and 
invest, and to worship God in their own way. 

Nowhere else on earth have all these bless- 
ings in combination been given a people to 
any such degree. 

But we must understand and protect the 
fundamentals of our Republic if we are to 
continue to enjoy its blessings. 


The Grand Old Prophets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways interesting to listen to prophecy. 
It is sometimes very helpful to appraise 
the value of phophecy, to recall the 
prophecies which have passed into the 
limbo of history. It is therefore, ap- 
propriate that I call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following very inter- 
esting excerpts as reprinted in the May 
1954 issue of the Democratic Digest: 

Tue Granp OLD ProPpHeETs 

Grass in the streets, 1932: “The grass will 
grow in the streets of a hundred cities, a 
thousand towns; the weeds will overrun the 
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fields of millions of farms.” 
Hoover, October 31, 1032.) 

Will destroy—1933: “The Democratic ad- 
ministration’s program for Federal Bank De- 
posit Insurance will destroy the entire bank- 
ing system.” (Gov. Alf. M. Landon, 1933.) 

Day of recokoning, 1933: “The deficit now 
facing us for 1934 will reach $812 million. 
We cannot get on in that way. There will 
be a day of reckoning and it will not be long 
deferred if we continue this program.” 

(Senator Simon D. Fess (Republican, Ohio) 
May 3, 1933.) 

Ruining the country, 1934: “The vast and 
reckless pouring out of Government money 
cannot be kept up much longer without 
ruining the country.” (Henry P. Fletcher 
(later chairman of the Republican National 
Committee), February 12, 1934.) 

Wholesale liquidation, 1934: “There would 
be a wholesale liquidation of national se- 
curities if the national debt should exceed 
$32 billions.” (It is now $265 billions.) 
(George V. McLaughlin, president, New York 
State Bankers’ Association, April 7, 1934.) 

Going over the precipice, 1934: “Even if we 
stop spending in time to avoid going over the 
precipice, the debts now being incurred for 
projects which will not increase our produc- 
tive facilities, and the resulting burden of 
future taxes will unfavorably and substan- 
tially affect our future standard of living.” 
(National Association of Manufacturers and 
Congress of America Industry Platform and 
Resolutions, December 5-6, 1934.) 

Destruction, 1934: “It has become perfect- 
ly apparent that the purpose of the Roose- 
velt administration is not the healing of our 
economic ills but the destruction of our eco- 
nomic system.” (Representative Bertrand 
H. Snell, Republican, of New York, minority 
leader of the House, June 15, 1934.) 

Will wreck * * *, 1935: The Roosevelt 
program for social security “will wreck the 
Nation.” (Congressman Robert P. Rich, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, 1935.) 

The last time, 1936: “It is thought by some 
that this year may mark the last time the 
country will vote for a President * * *.” 
(C. Douglas Buck, GOP national committee- 
man, the Republican Challenge, p. 26, sum- 
mer 1936.) 

Universal bankruptcy, 1936: “If this is to 
continue the result is the tears and anguish 
of universal bankruptcy.” (Herbert Hoover, 
address to GOP National Convention, June 
19, 1936.) 

Reap the whirlwind, 1936: “During the 
past 3 years those in control of our Govern- 
ment have sown to the wind. We and our 
children and our children’s children for gen- 
erations to come must reap the whirlwind. 
* * © The processes of recovery have begun 
despite the tinkering of the New Deal.” (Jou- 
ett Shouse, president, American Liberty 
League, June 20, 1936.) 

A cruel hoax, 1936: “This is the largest tax 
bill in history. And to call it ‘social secu- 
rity’ is a fraud on the workingman. * * * 

“I am not exaggerating the folly of this 
legislation. The saving it forces on our 
workers is a cruel hoax. * * *” (Gov. Alf 
M. Landon, GOP presidential nominee, Sep- 
tember 26, 1936.) 

National bankruptcy, 1940: “We have seen 
with heavy hearts our own Nation, for 7 
years, drifting toward one-man Government 
and national bankruptcy.” (Representative 
JosermH W. Martin, Je., June 25, 1940.) 

Brink of chaos, 1944: “Our representation 
in the vital areas abroad is on the brink of 
chaos. The answer is the same abroad as it 
is at home.” (Thomas E. Dewey, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 16, 1944.) 

Destroying economic life, 1944: “Regard- 
less of the professed friendship of the New 
Deal for the workingman, the fact remains 
that under the New Deal American eco- 
nomic life is being destroyed.” (Republican 
platform, 1944.) 
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Disaster and ruin, 1950: The Democratic 
Party program “can result only in disaster 
and ruin for our country.” (Republican Na- 
tional Committee statement of principles 
and objectives, February 6, 1950.) 

Mired in the mud, 1952: “The question is 
do you want to stand still mired in the mud 
of New Deal prosperity or do you want to 
march down the shining corridor of progress 
to prosperity, security and peace?” (Genera] 
Eisenhower, October 2, 1952.) 

Never again? “I have repeated this particu- 
lar pledge over and over again in the United 
States. All of those associated with me and 
I are dedicated to this proposition: At the 
first sign of any approaching recession in 
this country, there would be instantly mo- 
bilized under the finest professional busi- 
ness, labor and other leaders that we have, 
every resource of private industry, of local 
government, of State government, and of 
Federal Government to see that never again 
shall depression come to us.” (Candidate 
Eisenhower, Yonkers, N. Y., October 20, 1952.) 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to-the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rzecorp, 











May Day Celebration in Burlington, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 1, it was my pleasure and 
privilege to be the guest speaker at a 
patriotic May Day celebration in Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

The American Legion, Department of 
Wisconsin, through Comdr. Gordon W. 
Roseleip, had designated Burlington as 
the outstanding city for its pioneering 
Americanism program “May Day: United 
States Way.” 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, together with 
Mr. Roseleip and Mr. R. L. Sullivan, 
made up the committee which spear- 
headed this outstanding celebration. 
However, the whole community joined 
hands and literally “went to town” in 
putting on one of the finest ceremonials 
Ihave ever witnessed. 

The day opened up with the whole 
community and its visitors attending 
church. All churches participated. 
Then, about 10:30 in the morning a 
great parade of the most beautiful floats, 
stressing the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, bands, military, and veterans’ 
organizations, civic groups Girl Scouts, 
and Boy Scouts, took place before the 
reviewing stand. It took approximately 
3 hours for the parade to. pass the re- 
viewing stand. I might say, incidental- 
ly, that the day marked a fitting climax 
to the efforts of Dr. Spitzer who had 
over a period of time joined with other 
prominent citizens of the State in ad- 
vancing the idea that Americans should 
better understand their Government 
and the principles upon which it was 
based, and that they should dedicate 
themselves anew to the preservation of 
those principles in order that the Amer- 
ican system be preserved intact for com- 
ing generations. 

After the parade, the churches joined 
hands in serving luncheons to the thous- 
ands who had gathered. It was esti- 
Mated that to this community of less 
than 5,000 people, something like 30,000 
Americans had come to witness this in- 
Spiring patriotic celebration. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the pub- 
lic gathered at the high school athletic 
oe oe celebration included mu- 

y the Army band, singing, and 
| speaking. re 
__ The Navy, Air Force, and Army were 
-fepresented, and numerous dignitaries 
_ Were present, including President E. B. 
, of the University of Wisconsin. 


Appendix 


I send forward a copy of my remarks, 
and ask that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Do WE APPRECIATE AMERICA? 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, at Burlington, Wis., patriotic 
celebration “May Day: The United States 
Way,” May 1, 1954) 

I am proud and thrilled to participate in 
this great patriotic celebration here in 
Burlington—the city which has previously 
been recognized by the American Legion for 
its outstanding Americanism. 

This is an unforgettable day in the history 
of Burlington and in the history of Wis- 
consin. 

Indeed, it is an unforgettable day in Ameri- 
can patriotic observances. 

You have recaptured May Day from the 
radicals, from the Communists and you have 
restored it in America. 

The eyes of our country are on you now as 
you blaze a new trial in the fulfillment of the 
American heritage. 

I know that I express the feelings of all of 
the folks who have come from Washington, 
from Madison, and from other areas in ex- 
pressing heartfelt congratulatiGns to you. 

A great many folks known and unknown 
had planned long and well for this day; its 
success is a tribute to them and to you, the 
people of Burlington and this entire region, 


ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE 


You today are demonstrating a true feature 
of the American way of life. You are em- 
phasizing—not criticism, but affirmative ac- 
tion. 

You are not just combatting the negative, 
you are accentuating the positive. 

You, as salesmen, so to speak, are becoming 
filled with enthusiasm on the greatness of 
this product—America. Thereby, you and I, 
as salesmen, can better sell it—proclaim its 
virtues—to our countrymen, particularly to 
those whom we hold dear. 

We can better point out its absolute su- 
periority over any system which has ever been 
tried in this world—particularly that system 
of atheism, materialism, of despotism known 
as communism. 


THE MEANING OF OLD GLORY 


The American flag flies high today. 

It does not fly high only upon the staff. 
It flies high in the hearts of every citizen 
here. 

On this day, we feel as did the poet who 
wrote: 


“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue.” 


And why is Old Glory unlike any other 
flag? 

It is not simply because it is the flag of our 
homeland—yours and mine. 

It is not just the flag that we were taught 
to love and to honor when we stood alongside 
our mothers and dads when we were young. 

It is not just the flag to which we have 
pledged our undying allegiance a thousand 
times in a thousand settings. 


Tt is not just the flag which embodies our 
future and our present and our past, as it 
does indeed. 

Rather it is the flag which today is the 
hope of the entire free world. So long as it 
flies aloft, Western civilization is safe. If 
ever Old Glory goes down, western civiliza- 
tion, Judeo-Christian civilization, will have 
gone down with it. That must not happen, 
It will not happen. 


MANKIND LOOKS TO AMERICA 


Old Glory will continue to show all man- 
kind that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” can and will 
endure. 

And it is because of great patriotic rededi- 
cations like this that the Stars and Stripes 
will not falter. 

Yes; this is a day when every heart swells 
with pride and on every lip there are the 
words: 

“My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 


As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I have visited in many 
countries. 

I have seen many people in many places. 
I say to you that there is no country in the 
world to which mankind looks as it looks 
to America. 

Columbia is still the “gem of the ocean.” 
America is still the “last best hope of earth.” 

It is not simply because in this atomic- 
hydrogen age, the military future of man- 
kind depends upon our military strength. 

It is not simply because America’s long- 
range air fleet, America’s mighty weapons, 
are the principal deterrent against the ag- 
gression of international communism, 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 


It is because the American idea is the 
most powerful single idea in the world today. 
What is that idea? 

It is the idea that every man is precious 
and priceless and sacred as a child of God. 

It is the idea of human dignity and human 
value. 

It is the idea that every man is born free 
and equal, that every man has the right to 
grow and develop, to achieve and to acquire. 

Not in 20 centuries of recorded history 
has there been a land like America or an 
idea like the American idea or blessings as 
varied and as priceless as America’s bless- 
ings. 

The whole world realizes those facts. 

If we were to open our gates, literally mil- 
lions of people would try to immigrate here. 

In countless minds throughout the world, 
there is the thought, “If only we could be 
Americans; if only we could visit America; 
if only we could enjoy the freedoms that 
Americans enjoy.” 

Yes, the whole world stands in awe before 
America. 

But do most of us appreciate our own 
country as much as we should? 

Have many of us allowed the fire of devo- 
tion to burn low in our hearts? Unfortu- 
nately, to a considerable extent, some of 
us have. 

Many of us have tended to take for granted 
this magnificent heritage into which we were 
born in this country, God’s country. 


OUR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 


I am not now talking of the material 
blessings, great as they are. 
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I am not thinking of Americans owning 
their own homes and driving their own 
cars and enjoying holiday vacations and hav- 
ing television sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and a thousand and one other 
conveniences. 

I am not talking even of the high stand- 
ard of living we enjoy, the abundant food 
which we and our children eat—which looks 
like feasts to most of the world. I am not 
talking of America’s physical greatness—our 
towns and cities and countryside—“the pur- 
ple mountains’ majesty above the fruited 

lain.” 

. For these material blessings, we are truly 
grateful. But I am thinking far more of the 
intangible blessings. 

SIX JEWELS OF GREAT PRICE 

These are our greatest jewels of all. 

Let me list these jewels of the American 
heritage so that we might better appreciate 
them and guard them. 

I should like to set forth six of these jewels. 

Two of them are great documents. An- 
other is a song. Another is a piece of cloth, 
but the dearest piece of cloth to any Amer- 
ican. And still others are the great land- 
mark of today and of yesteryear and the great 
figures of today and yesteryear. 

THE WONDROUS CONSTITUTION 


1. First is the magnificent document which 
fs the charter of our freedom. 

It is the document which a British Prime 
Minister, William Gladstone, called “the 
most wondrous work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

I refer, of course, to the Constitution—the 
guardian of our freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, of our 
right to vote, of trial by jury, of freedom from 
unlawful seizure, of freedom of religion, free- 
dom of opportunity. 

This is the document which expressed the 
eternal truths which have been brought to 
mankind by the seers and sages of the uni- 
verse. This is the document which climaxes 
man’s ascent to freedom from slavery. 

This is the document which has given to 
us, the oldest continuous government of any 
nation on earth. 

Know this Constitution, if you would be 
worthy of it. Love it with all your heart and 
soul. 

Protect it from those who would under- 
mine it, or those who would, in zeal, dis- 
tort it. : 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


2. The second great blessing in the Amer- 
ican heritage is one which preceded the Con- 
stitution. 

It made the Constitution possible. 

It is the document which has rung down 
through the ages as man’s clearest assertion 
of his rights to sovereignty. This document 
was drafted by Thomas Jefferson between 
June 11 and June 28, 1776. It was the docu- 
ment for which the Liberty Bell rang on July 
Fourth of that year. It begins: 

“When in the course of human events” 
© * * it continues: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


3. To symbolize America, there are certain 
outward signs and sounds which are the hall- 
mark of our freedom. 

One such is that magnificent anthem writ- 
ten in 1814 by an American witnessing the 
British bombardment of Fort McHenry. 

It begins: 


“Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early 


light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming?” 
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And it concludes: 


“And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


OUR STARS AND STRIPES 


4. And there is the American flag, itself, 
Old Glory, which brave men have given 
their lives to hold aloft. 

Brave men have died at Bunker Hill and 
Heartbreak Hill that it might hot fall, and 
brave men have died that it might be planted 
on top of enemy ramparts. 

It came down on COorregidor, but only 
briefiy, for it was later to rise there and on 
the enemy’s Mt. Suribachi. 

It fell back at Kasserine Pass, but only 
briefly. And it never went down in the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

It has had its temporary setbacks, but it 
has always endured to victory. 

The red, white, and blue embodies the 
saga of American heroism in every war. 

But just as important, it embodies the 
saga of American industry and love and de- 
votion and friendship and tolerance in time 
of peace. 

OUR NATIONAL HOLIDAYS - 

4. And there are the great days of Amer- 
ica, the days on which we pause to rededi- 
cate ourselves to freedom—Independence 
Day and Armistice Day, and Declaration 
Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 

And there are other days like Pearl Har- 
bor Day, December 7, when we remember the 
travails of our country. 

And there are the holy days of Christ- 


mas, and Eastertime when we fill ourselves _ 


anew with the glory of God, which is the 
foundation of our way of life. 

5. And there are the great scenes of Amer- 
ica’s triumphs and yes, her defeats. 

Not just the great landmarks of her bat- 
tles, not just Lexington and Concord and 
Sumter and Gettysburg, but thousands of 
places, known and unknown, here and 
abroad, where patriots sacrificed and died 
that we might live. 

OUR LEADERS AND CITIZENS 


And the sixth of our jewels is the great- 
est of all—our own people—our own leaders, 
and our own citizens. 

We are great because our leaders were 
great, and because their followers were great. 

We are free because of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln. And we are free be- 
cause there were people, known and un- 
known, who were willing to follow these 
great leaders—to give them their all. 

We are free because, whether we are Re- 
publicans or Demoerats, we have always 
joined ranks behind those patriots who have 
ably led our land—from the first of our Pres- 
idents to the great Chief Executive who oc- 
cupies the White House today. 

THE ENEMY TODAY 


Now, my friends, against all of these jewels 
which I have enumerated are ranged today 
the poisoned stones of a totally different 
philosophy. 

It is the philosophy which today controls 
and strangles one-third of the world’s people 
spread over one-fourth of the world’s sur- 
face. 

It threatens the rest of the world today, 
including ourselves, as no conqueror has 
threatened us in our history. 

It is the force which would substitute 
Karl Marx for George Washington; the Red 
flag for the red, white, and blue flag; the 
Internationale for the Stars and Stripes; 
Moscow for Washington; an international 
dungeon for Independence Hall. 

Against this enemy, and against his 
agents, their dupes and aceomplices we must 
commit our hearts and souls and resources. 

We must do so in a calm, careful, con- 
scientious, but dedicated manner. 

We must do so in accordance with the 
traditional, constitutional processes of our 
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We must show our appreciation for the 
American way by combating the Comm). 
nist way. We must demonstrate by our ac. 
tion, not just our words, that we are worthy 
of the American heritage. ; 

We can do so by telling and selling the 
story of the American heritage, by selling 
it, wherever we are, in home, office, factory 
school, union, veterans’ post, chamber o; 
commerce, or anywhere else. 

We can do so by urging our elected repre. 
sentatives, and our appointed officials, to 
protect us against those who would destroy 
this Republic. , 

FOUR BILLS CONGRESS SHOULD Pass 

Time does not permit me to spell out cer. 
tain of the specific acts which we should per. 
form, in order to protect America. Let me 
however, just list at least four such actions 
briefly: 

1. Congress should promptly enact leg. 
islation to cope with the problem of Com. 
munist-dominated trade unions, and of in. 
dividual Communists particularly in strate. 
gic industries. 

2. Congress should pass legislation to make 
admissible in Federal courts evidence gaineg 
through legal wiretapping in national secur. 
ity cases. 

3. It should strengthen congressional 
powers of inquiry by passing a bill to give 
immunity to those witnesses who would 
otherwise plead silence on the ground that 
they might incriminate themselves under 
the fifth amendment. 

4. It should extend capital punishment 
to those guilty of espionage in peacetime, 
Obviously, such espionage can be just as 
dangerous as espionage in wartime. 

VIGILANCE AGAINST A PEARL HARBOR 


Meanwhile, we must strengthen the offen- 
sive capabilities and the military defenses 
of this Nation. 

We must be vigilant against a Pear] Harbor 
attack, an attack which, in this atomic age, 
could be utterly disastrous, and which could 
snuff out the life of this Nation. 

We must make sure that adequate plans 
are made for civil defense in our country, 
This means dispersal of industries. It means 
plans for orderly evacuation of cities. It 
means preparation in every phase of Ameri- 
ean life for emergency procedures which 
could be set in motion instantly, in the event 
of enemy attack. 

Every single segment of American society— 
law, medicine, banking, education, transpor- 
tation, communications, manufacture, will 
be challenged as never before, in the event of 
enemy attack. 

These are but a few ways by which we can 
demonstrate that we intend to keep intact 
the American heritage, and pass it on un- 
impaired, to those who will follow after us. 

EVIL PREVAILS IF GOOD MEN DO NOTHING 


There are those who may shrug off their 
responsibilities and contend that what hap- 
pens elsewhere in the community, or else- 
where in the Nation, is no problem of theirs. 

But the fact of the matter is, that, as 
stated by Edmund Burke, “All that is neces- 
sary for evil to prevail is that good men do 
nothing.” 

If you and I do nothing, the evil of un- 
Americanism will indeed prevail. 

But it will not and it must not prevail. 

By this great celebration today, you, my 
fellow citizens, prove that you intend to have 
evil fail and good prevail. 

You intend to serve as true trustees for 
the human race—trustees of the great assets 
which mankind has developed and, of which, 
we, today, are the custodian. 

Tt has been a great pleasure to be with you 
today. 

I know that my colleagues and I will bring 
back with us to Washington a renewed sense 
of pride in our country and in our State. 
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we are the better for having been with 
you today. We are the stronger, the more 


dedicated. 
And I know that this is true of you as well. 


Thank you, and good luck to you all, 


The Miracle of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 28, Brig. Gen. Paul L. 
Wakefield, of Austin, Tex., State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, made an ad- 
dress before the graduating preflight 
class at Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio. 

General Wakefield—soldier, patriot, 
stateman, and friend of statesmen, a 
great Texan and a grand human being— 
entitled his address simply “The Miracle 
of America.” It is one of the most in- 
spring speeches ever to come to my at- 
tention. Its content deserves to be 
widely circulated. I ask unanimous 
consent that this address by General 
Wakefield be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA 

How many members of the preflight grad- 
uating class know what a miracle is? How 
many of you have ever seen one? 

I know some of you are going to say, 
“Yes, sir. Right here. Myself. I got through. 
preflight. Now, if I get through flying school, 
it’s going to be @ real miracle.” 

I got to thinking the other day about 
miracles. It was just after your com- 
mandant, Col. Cecil E. Combs, asked me to 
come over from Austin to San Antonio and 
talk to you. 

I began thinking about something that I 
consider a miracle, but I wondered if this 
thing I think is a miracle really is one, con- 
sidering the definition of the word “miracle.” 

So I went to the big dictionary in my 
secretary’s office and noted down on a scrap 
of paper the definition of a miracle. It 
read: 

“An event or effect in the physical world 
beyond or out of the ordinary course of 
things. A feat or occurrence so unusual as 
to seem miraculous. A wonder or wonderful 
thing. A marvel.” 

Well, my miracle seemed t6 fit the defini- 
tion, and, in my judgment, my miracle, is 
about the biggest miracle the world has ever 
seen. Deep in my heart, I really think it is. 

Many years ago, when I was your age, the 
miracle was here, only it has grown to be a 
bigger one since that time. I didn’t think 
much about the miracle then. I just took 
it for granted. And I feel that’s the way a 
lot of people look at it today. 

Maybe you've guessed what my miracle 
is. My country. My country and your 
country. Your miracle and my miracle. 

Why is it a miracle? What makes me 
think it is a miracle? Give me your atten- 
tion and I will try to tell you, although I 
know I will never succeed as I would like. 

In 50 years, we Americans have more than 
doubled the output each worker produces 
an hour. Today, the average American 
Worker can produce about 5 times as much an 
hour as he did 100 years ago. Results: more 
8eods for more people at lower prices, 
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Since 1900, we Americans have increased 
our supply of machine power 4% times. 
Result: Life is easier for everybody. 

Since 1900, the number of jobs in America 
has increased from 2744 million to about 60 
million. Result: Everybody is contributing 
to their country’s strength. 

America’s net output of goods and serv- 
ices increased by 29 times between 1850 and 
1944. Result: More of the good things of 
life for everybody. 

In 1910, only 44 children out of every 100 
of high-school age were in school. By 1948, 
it was 82 out of every 100. Result: More 
strength for the individual and more 
strength for our Nation. Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
one of the fathers of Texas education, said: 
“A cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy.” 

Since 1900, our annual national income 
(in dollars of the same purchasing power) 
has increased from about $50 billion to 
about $225 billion. 

In the past 50 years, despite rising prices, 
the average worker’s purchasing power has 
about doubled. In the past 100 years, we 
Americans have increased the real wages of 
American workers (wages in relation to 
prices) by 3% times. Im other words, a 
man today in America, taking into con- 
sideration how long he has to work for 
his pay, how much he gets, and how much 
he has to pay for what he buys, earns 3% 
times as much he did a century ago. And 
he earns‘twice as much as his father did 
a half-century ago. 

Since 1850, we Americans have reduced 
hours of work from about 70 hours a week 
to around 40. 

Today, the average American consumes 
2% times more goods than in 1900. Forty 
years ago, for example, the American people 
got little in the way of citrus fruits. In the 
intervening years, consumption of this fruit 
has increased many, many times over. The 
average American has vastly improved his 
diet. 

Sc much for the material things in Amertf- 
can lif>. Not taat I consider material 
things unimportant, for I should not have 
taken up so much time with them had I not 
considered them important. Man is com- 
posed of both the material and the spiritual, 
and so both are important to him. 

Yes; our material advancement has been 
@ miracle. We can hardly grasp how it has 
come about. In fact, many of us never stop 
to think of America as a miracle. We just 
take America for granted. As I said before, 
when I was your age, I more or less took 
this country for granted. As I look back 
over the years, I believe it is my experience 
in the service of my country that has done 
more than anything else to awaken me to 
the fact that I live every day in the midst 
of an extraordinary miracle. 

It’s good for every soldier, sailor, and air- 
man to have some foreign duty. It was good 
for me. You can see America a lot better 
from an island in the Pacific wastes, or from 
the vantage point of a foreign capital. The 
contrasts you will see from traveling around 
the world will make you see the miracle. 
And, as you travel in foregin lands you will 
meet foreigners who believe in this miracle, 
although they’ve never seen it. All over the 
world there are people waiting, hoping, and 
praying that some day, somehow, they will 
be able to leave their native lands and come 
to America to live. Why do they want to 
come? It isn’t the climate. 

Am I implying that everything is perfect 
and rosy in America today? It’s not my in- 
tention to do so. Our American way isn’t 
perfect because human beings aren’t perfect. 
We still have our ups and downs of politics, 
prices, jobs, and justice, 

But the over-all truth is that the average 
American makes more, has more, and enjoys 
more than any other citizen under any other 
system anywhere else in the world. And— 
above all—he has freedom of choice through- 
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out his life, and that is granted only under 
the American system. 

The international Communists would have 
us trade in our happiness machine instead 
of having it washed and greased once in 
awhile. They would have us just junk it, 
instead of repair it. Do you throw away a 
piano because it won’t produce the right 
notes? No. You tune it. 

Before the international Communists, 
commanded by Russia and caressed by China, 
can have any influence with me, they’ll have 
to offer me a bigger miracle than I now 
have. They'll have to run a lot better 
want-ad in the world press than they're 
running now. 

Suppose you picked up a copy of the San 
Antonio Express or Light tomorrow morning 
and found an ad in the classified pages read- 
ing about like this: 


“BIG OPPORTUNITY 


“Worker earning $10 for 8 hours’ work 
offered opportunity to earn same amount by 
working 81 hours.” 

Would you bother to answer that ad? 

If you did, it would be to find out what 
the joke was. It’s a joke, all right; but the 
funniest part of it all is that someone is 
offering you this opportunity. And that 
someone is the internation! Communists, 
They say the communistic system provides 
more for the average man, and he should, 
therefore, switch systems, 

In Russia, leading exponent of commu- 
nism, the average worker has to work 861 
hours (more than two 40-hour weeks) to 
earn the same $10 worth of goods that the 
average American worker earns in one 8-hour 
day. 

I'm not telling you young men all this 
because I think your loyalty needs building 
up. I have a great faith in the loyalty of 
the average American. I’m just trying to 
put before you as forcefully as I can the 
miracle we see and experience here in 
America every day we live. 

Now, what has produced this miracle? 
Our people have produced it, of course. But 
what is the philosophy, the reasoning, the 
intellect that has brought it about? What 
is the conception of human affairs that has 
caused it to thrive? For only a few short 
years ago, as we reckon time in the long 
perspective, our country was a wilderness. 
Why has this great civilization evolved and 
grown in strength and moral stature? 

We have our miracle, I am convinced, be- 
cause, fundamentally, nearly everyone in 
America believes that each and every man, 
woman, and child is important. Americans 
do not think so much about the group as 
they do the individual. Americans take care 
of the individual, and, as they do, the group 
takes care of itself. Isn’t it logical that if 
we see to it that every individual gets a 
square deal the well-bemg of the whole 
follows? 

I can see this in nearly everything Amert- 
cans do. I see it in our laws. I am respon- 
sible for the operation of the draft boards 
in Texas. The draft law requires that our 
young men be looked upon as individuals, 
that they not be considered in the mass, 
that they be given treatment according to 
the way their own individual cases fit the 
law and regulations. We do not herd them 
into uniform like cattle, the way a country 
like China does. We take a lot of trouble 
about the affairs of each and every man on 
the draft boards’ lists. 

This national attitude, which is so much 
a@ part of all decent Americans, is a heritage 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers, who 
risked their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor on the belief that all men are 
important. They held it to be a truth that 
all men are created equal. And, although all 
men may not develop equally, our democratic 
system, based on Christian principles, never 
loses sight of the conception that they lose 
importance thereby. They must continue 
to have equal opportunity by our ideals. 
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Thomas Jefferson didn’t look upon these 
principles, contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, as being something new or 
revolutionary; he looked upon them as being 
practical. He referred to them as “common- 
sense.” Well, I think the miraculous growth 
and development of our country has proved 
him as right as man could be. It’s an ideal 
that has worked. 

We owe all this as much to the American 
people as we do to the Founding Fathers of 
our country. There is as much, if not more, 
in the way of safeguarding individual rights 
in the first 10 amendments of the Constitu- 
tion as in the Constitution itself. In fact, 
the first 10 amendments, commonly called 
the Bill of Rights, were submitted by the 
First Congress and adopted by the people 
because of a general belief that the original 
seven articles of the Constitution did not 
sufficiently protect the individual rights so 
sacred to the American character. 

Now what is my purpose in talking to you 
young men about the miracle of America 
and what brought it about? 

Your duty, before and after you become 
officers in the Air Force, is to defend Amer- 
ica, her people, her institutions, and her 
principles. By tradition, you and I, if neces- 
sary, must sacrifice much—even the ulti- 
mate, our lives—in defense of all that is 
ours. Many have done so. They have died 
that the miracle might continue to live. 
I honor their sacrifice with respect and 
humility, Just as I will honor your lives so 
long as you live them for your country. 

I have spoken to you about the miracle 
Wwe live in with the hope that you may see 
something you have not seen before, that 
you may perhaps have a more concrete real- 
ization of what you are defending. I would 
have you never take America for granted. 
I would have your country loom large in 
your minds as you go on to flight training. 
Yours is now and will continue to be a 
great responsibility. I would have you pause 
now and then in the stress of your daily 
duty and training and think of the great 
thing to which you are responsible. 

You are indeed training for a great re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes, at night, I awake 
to hear the deep, vibrant roar of the B-36 
bombers as they fly over Austin. Perhaps 
one day these, or even greater, machines 
may be in your hands. When I think of the 
great load that can come to the officers and 
men of those crews, I just want to send a 
salute their way to convey my respect and 
admiration. 

But everything is not responsibility to 
the man in uniform. All responsibility 
brings privilege. If a man has met, faced, 
and discharged his responsibility, he has 
earned the privilege of knowing that he was 
equal to the task, and that no man will wish 
to deny him the repose and the pleasure that 
are rightfully his. To America, a soldier, 
sailor, or airman is an individual, and im- 
portant, no matter what his rank. 

You, gentlemen, are going to provide your 
country with your services. In exchange, 
your country will provide you with the 
miracle. 





Do as I Say, Not as I Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which appears below was written 
by Harold G. Stagg and appeared in the 
Army Times, I commend its reading to 
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every Member of Congress. Mr. Stagg 
prefaced his editorial by the following 
statement: 

THe Naken TRUTH 


The editorial below is our initial attempt 
to show that our editorial policy already 
follows a formula outlined by President 
Eisenhower. We have tried to relate and 
balance the President’s own formula to and 
with the facts as they exist. 

No partisanship or political malice is im- 
plied or intended. Among honest people 
there can be no controversy over the naked 
truth. The naked truth is that McCarthy- 
ism has divided the American people; set 
Republican against Republican, Democrat 
against Democrat, Catholic against Catho- 
lic, veteran against veteran. 

The purpose of the editorial is to direct 
attention to the need for the President to 
give more substance to his own words and 
to his own faith. We ask only that he set 
the example which he has asked newspapers 
to follow: 


+ 


To Hm Wuo Bears THE PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches 
and poor men’s cottages princes palaces. It 
is a good divine that follows his own in- 
structions: I can easier teach 20 what were 
good to be done, than be one of the 20 to 
follow mine own teaching.” Merchant of 
Venice. 


On April 22, in a New York speech before 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, President Eisenhower appealed to 
American newspapers to do the impossible: 
assume full responsibility for bringing about 
both domestic and international unity. 

“I know that to present the facts in per- 
spective is a difficult task,” the President 
said. “The haste of living creates reader 
impatience. It discourages complete ex- 
planation and places a premium upon 
cliches and slogans. We incline to persuade 
with an attractive label, or to damn with a 
contemptuous tag. But catch words are not 
information.” 

At another point in his talk, the President 
quite rightfully warned that “it is danger- 
ous to us and to peace when we carelessly 
speak in generalities * * * for understand- 
ing we need the facts and the perspective 
within which they fit.” 

We agree with the President that a great 
need for factual information exists. And, 
certainly, we find no fault with the Presi- 
dent’s splendid objectives—domestic unity 
and international peace. Since the begin- 
ning of time other leaders have had the 
same goals. In the very first sentence of 
our April 17 editorial, we, too, said: “We’re 
awfully tired of catch phrases that turn out 
to be meaningless.” In the very last sen- 
tence of our April 24 editorial—which was in 
print 24 hours before the President spoke— 
we said: “We can do no more than pledge 
ourselves to continue to seek out and report 
the truth—according to our lights.” 

And so we continue. 

The truth of the matter is that the Presi- 
dent, individual members of his Cabinet, and 
the Republican National Committee, of 
which he is boss, have consistently inclined— 
as the President said—‘to persuade with an 
attractive label, or to damn with a contemp- 
tuous tag.” 


of the President’s Cabinet who placed pre- 
miums upon cliches and slogans by describ- 
ing our national defense plan as the New 
Look and our new foreign policy as one of 
instant retaliation, 
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And it is the Eisenhower administration 
which has refused to give the press “the facts 
and the perspective within which they gt” 
by including among the total number of 
security risks removed from Government 
service wholly innocent persons who trans. 
ferred from one agency to another, died, o; 
resigned in the normal course of events. 

And it is the Republican National Com. 
mittee which reportedly has accepted for na. 
tionwide use in the coming political cam. 
paign a movie captioned Twenty Years of 
Treason, and which features former President 
Truman, Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in the in. 
famous Harry Dexter White case. 

Usually, when the American press uses “an 
attractive label” to persuade, or a “contemp- 
tuous tag” to damn, the labels and tags are 
those coined and applied by others—includ. 
ing Presidents of the United States. 

We do not charge that the President, his 
Cabinet, his administration, or the Repub- 
lican Party are alone in persuading with 
attractive labels, damning with contemp. 
tuous tags, or speaking in generalities, 
Their opposites in the Democratic Party use 
the same techniques. 

But we say the same to them as we often 
say to ourselves—practice what you preach. 

And we believe—with the same deep faith 
that the President has in our democratic 
institutions, customs, and destiny—that his 
April 22 speech was written and delivered 
for the express purpose of making it no 
longer possible for him to avoid his own 
responsibility to take decisive steps to lessen 
our domestic disunity. By his own words, 
he has made it impossible for the President 
of the United States to continue to remain 
aloof from the problem which has become 
synonymous with domestic disunity: Mc- 
Carthyism. 

The President told his audience of news- 
paper publishers that he was not presuming 
to tell them how to run their businesses, 
But he most certainly set a pattern for him- 
self and his administration. 

It has ben proved beyond dispute that 
McCarthyism has divided the American peo- 
ple—including veterans—into two groups: 
those who believe in or for other reasons 
support Senator McCarrTHy’s alleged anti- 
Communist activities; and those who have 
used the sense God gave them to see Mc- 
CakTtHY and McCarthyism in the proper 
perspective. 

If all we hear is true, President Eisenhower 
is among the second group. But to date, 
his public comments on: Senator McCarrTsr 
can best be described as generalities, which 
the President says are “dangerous to us and 
to peace.” It would seem, then, that on the 
basis of the President’s own analysis of the 
situation, the time has come for him W 
speak out, and to speak out bluntly. 

The people have faith in the President. 
But faith—like genius—is something quite 
intangible. Genius, they say, is 2 percent 
inspiration and 98 percent perspiration. 
Faith, then, must be 2 percent belief and 9 
percent self-consecration. 

To have faith, we must believe, but we cat 
sustain our beilefs only in those leaders and 
those things to which they, the Infinite Be- 
ing, and we ourselves give substance. True 
faith flourishes only with the knowledge that 
if we couple our beliefs with practiced devo- 
tion to our institutions, our customs, and 
our destiny, the hoped for will happen. 

_ It is difficult to sustain faith in a neigh- 
bor’s often-declared love of animals, if you 
see him kick his dog, or whip his horse, of 
if he avoids chastising those of his children 
who are deliberately cruel to animals. 

In order that the American people may 
retain their faith in our President—and in 
order for the President to give substance t0 
those things in which he professes great 
faith—he has a primary duty to himself and 
to his office to give the American people “the 
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facts and the perspective within which they 
fit” about Mi yism. 

Then, when thé President has done that, 
he should stand foursquare before the 
American people and say, without equivoca- 
tion, that he is for or McCarthyism 
and all that for which it stands. We believe 
his April 20 speech laid the groundwork for 
such a statement—possibly after the current 
McCarthy-Army hearings blow up, as we 
fully expect them to do. 

To do less than that is to render his words 
meaningless; to give substance—not to our 
faith in him—but to the feeling that in 
lecturing the newspaper publishers he was 
giving an elementary first grade lesson to a 
class of postgraduate students of Ameri- 
cana. Only this time the teacher would be 
gaying: 

“Do as I say—not as I do.” 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. McCORMACEK. I have a letter 
from Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
Jr., adjutant general of the Massachu- 
setts National Guard. I have conferred 
with members of the committee. Rep- 
resentatives of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation appeared before the subcommit- 
tee and asked for an increase over the 
budget. Would the gentleman make an 
explanation for the record, please? 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the Army 
Subcommittee gave the Army-National 
Guard joint construction program for 
armories the full amount requested in 
the budget, namely, $9 million. That 
is an increase of $900,000 over the 
amount that appeared in fiscal 1954. 
The figure that they will have available 
for obligation in fiscal 1955 totals $18,- 
598,000. That figure of $18,598,000 is 
made up of the $9 million which the 
committee proposed, plus $9,598,000 of 
previously appropriated funds which 
will not be obligated on June 30, 1954, 
and consequently will be available for 
obligation in fiscal 1955. At the end of 
fiscal 1955 out of the $18,598,000, the 
Army National Guard Bureau in the 
Pentagon does not anticipate that it will 
obligate $2 million of this fund. In 
other words, they will obligate only $16,- 
598,000 out of the $18,598,000 that they 
expect to have available. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this money available 
for the 2 categories which the na- 
tional association was interested in, 1 


item = $15 million and the other $5 
on 
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Mr. FORD. No. The total amount, 
$15 million, is for 3 parts of the 
Reserve forces construction program. 
Nine million dollars is for the joint 
State and Federal Government armory 
construction program. It is the Federal 
portion. The States make their own 
contribution to go with the Federal 
funds. One million dollars is the non- 
armory construction for the National 
Guard, which is fully Federal financed. 
Then thére is $5 million of the $15 mil- 
lion which is for the Army Reserve 
armory construction program. We gave 
the full amount requested by the Presi- 
dent for all three portions of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that the 
national association thought they 
should have $5 million for the non-Fed- 
eral program? 

Mr. FORD. They came before our 
committee—representatives from four 
States—and requested additional funds. 
They are not Federal officials, but they 
were State adjutants general, I believe, 
and they naturally and properly re- 
quested more money. Although I think 
we must treat their requests certainly 
with high respect, after all, they are 
speaking like any other interested party, 
asking more funds for a program in 
which they happen to be particularly 
interested. Inasmuch as we gave the 
full amount the budget requested, more 
than we gave them last year, and $2 
million more than they expect to obli- 
gate in fiscal 1955, the committee could 
not see the justification for more money. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I read the 
minds of the members of the subcom- 
mittee when I say they are very favor- 
ably disposed toward the National 
Guard? 

Mr. FORD. I think that is very true. 
We gave them all the money requested 
for construction; every penny requested 
for the regular National Guard program, 
$218,502,000, which is about $8 million 
more than was given in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if, through 
regular processes, a supplemental budget 
comes up, the subcommittee would view 
it favorably? 

Mr. FORD. We would. 


Coudert Amendment Would Prevent 
Military Debacle in Indochina 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SmiTH] is recog- 
nized for 442 minutés. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not an easy task to come to 
the well of this House and oppose those 
who are leading the fight against this 
amendment. He should clearly under- 
stand the intent behind it; we ought to 
take the cat out of the bag. 

We are talking about Indochina in this 
amendment, make no mistake about 
that. A vote for the amendment will be 
construed as a vote to prevent the com- 
mitment of combat troops there. We 
have just returned from our districts and 
you were asked, as I was: What about 
Indochina? Will we send our boys in 
there to fight again? 

Also the question: “When is Congress 
going to assert its prerogatives with 
reference to war?” The people are wait- 
ing for an answer to that question. They 
will get it when the vote comes on the 
amendment before us. 

Make no mistake about it, if it is voted 
down the word will go out that the Re- 
publicans are not opposed to sending 
troops into Indochina. Whether or not 
that is the fact that will be the implica- 
tion. I say to you there will be many of 
us who will not return on this very issue. 
The Republican Party cannot survive a 
war in China. The Democrats did not 
survive the war in Korea, as we know. 
As I see it, the American people are fed 
up with this international globbaloney. 

I hope you are going to get a chance to 
stand up and be counted on the record. 
The people want to know if they are 
really represented here or not. 

We talk about the President. Itisa 
lame excuse to say that the passage of 
this amendment will be a repudiation of 
him. This very day he has said that 
Congress will have the final say as to 
war in Indochina or any other place. 
So why all this concern about an offense 
to him. That is a specious argument. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he has heard within the 
past 4 years any criticism coming from 
his side of the aisle of the manner in 
which troops were sent to Korea? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
recall at this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, this it not a challenge 
to the President’s authority. It was only 
a short time ago that a high elected of- 
ficial was reported to have said: “If nec- 
essary, we may have to fight in Indo- 
china.” 

Let us forget about all the technicali- 
ties, about the language and so forth, 
and realize that we are this afternoon 
taking a position on what we are going 
to do in Indochina. Any kind of argu- 
ment contrary to that will not hold 
water so far as our constituents are con- 
cerned. 

Just a short time’ ago Mr. Bedell 
Smith was asked a question about Indo- 
china. He was asked this question: 

Can Indochina be saved, and how? 


His reply: 

The position of the United States is that, 
if there is a united will among the free na- 
tions East and West, a will that is made 
clear to the Communists so there can be no 
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misunderstanding on their part, that this 
of itself would give pause for further ad- 


ventures and aggression. 


Now, what is the situation? The 
French are making a deal with the Com- 
munists in Indochina today and we talk 
about collective security. When the 
Geneva Conference is over, your Uncle 
Sam will be holding the bag, as he did at 
the end of World War II and Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the issue 
raised by this so-called Coudert amend- 
ment is one that involves the critical 
situation in Indochina. It is foolhardy 
for us to say that we may be compelled 
to fight alone there if the French will 
not fight on and if other nations are not 
willing to act. Is it in our national in- 
terest to carry that burden alone? 

I submit that if the rest of the free 
world will not join in meeting the issues 
presented by Indochina, then the United 
States cannot alone undertake to stop 
communism in that area. 

No one will deny, Mr. Chairman, that 
Indochina is a symbol] at this time. So 
it is important to us and to the rest of 
the free world, but the price of our in- 
volvement, even with the strongest of 
alliances, must be seriously weighed. 
Our involvement, as the President has 
already said, risks tragedy; yes, the 
tragedy of billions of dollars, millions of 
lives, and possible defeat. 

While we must admit that we do have 
a stake in Indochina of great interest, 
we must constantly remember the ne- 
cessity of preserving our own strength. 
It must not be dissipated in the swamps 
and jungles of Indochina. 





Andrew J. Biemiller, Representing the 
American Federation of Labor, Testi- 
fies in Favor of H. R. 7700, To Pro- 
vide Federal Government Guaranty of 
Mortgage Loans To Construct Medical 
Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, formerly a Member 
of Congress from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, appeared on Friday, April 
30, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in support of the 
provisions of H. R. 7700. In supporting 
the need of mortgage loan legislation 
such as that provided in H. R. 7700, he 
stated as follows: 


STATEMENT In Support Or H. R. 7700 Pre- 
SENTED BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER 
Or THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION Or LaboR, BEFORE 
THE HoUsE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
Forricn COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name of Andrew J. Biemiller, and 
I am a member of the national legislative 
committee of the American Federation of 
Labor. My office is located in the AFL 
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Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. G. I am accompanied by 
my colleague, Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director of social insurance activities of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
to this commitee the views of the AFL with 
respect to the specific measure now before 
you—a bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide mortgage loan insur- 
ance for hospitals and medical facilities used 
in connection’ with voluntary prepayment 
health loans, which was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee, 
Representative Wo.tverTon (H. R. 7700). 

We have had the privilege on three pre- 
vious occasions to present our views to this 
committee in the course of the committee’s 
extensive explorations of the health needs 
of the people of this country and the possible 
constructive steps that appropriately can be 
undertaken by the Federal Government to- 
ward meeting these needs and the assistance 
that might be given to local governmental 
agencies and voluntary groups. 

On January 15 it was our privilege to 
appear before the committee in the course 
of its broad and general exploration of health 
problems. At that time we presented an 
analysis of these problems as viewed by an 
organization representative of some 10 mil- 
lion wage earners and their families. Mem- 
bers of the committee will recall that we 
introduced in the record at that time the 
position of the American Federation of 
Labor as expressed in resolutions most re- 
cently confirmed by the 72d convention of 
the AFL in September 1953. This official 
position was consistent with our historic 
position in support of a program of national 
health insurance. We also stressed that, 
while these resolutions expressed the major 
objective of the American Federation of 
Labor, our organization had also consistently 
held to the view that any constructive steps 
that could be taken that would meet part, 
if not all, of the need merited the support 
of organized labor. We emphasized the fact 
that the position of the AFL is not an all-or- 
nothing position. 

Again, on February 5, we were privileged 
to appear before this committee in support 
of H. R. 7341, a bill designed to broaden the 
scope of the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. We expressed our 
conviction that the assistance provided in 
this measure to the States and localities 
in improving their integrated hospital and 
health facility construction programs repre- 
sented another constructive step in meeting 
an important part of the health needs of the 
Nation's citizens. You may recall, however, 
that at the conclusion of this testimony 
we made reference to two other measures— 
H. R. 6950, the Health Service Facilities Act, 
and H. R. 6951, the Mortgage Loan Insurance 
Act—and pointed out that the objectives of 
these measures merited the favorable con- 
sideration of this committee because, in our 
opinion, their enactment would add impetus 
to the development of such comprehensive 
programs of the kind which your committee 
had been analyzing and studying during the 
several weeks prior to the hearings you were 
then conducting on the extension of the 
Hill-Burton program. 

Finally, on April 1, it was our privilege to 
present the views of our organization on 
the administration proposals for the rein- 
surance of voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams as they were embodied in H. R. 8356, 
@ measure also introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, Rep- 
resentative Wotverton. At that time, we 
reviewed what we felt to be the six areas 
of major need experienced by working peo- 
ple and their families, dependent upon wage 
income. We indicated also that these needs 
were generally characteristic of the vast ma- 
jority of the population. Without at this 
time repeating the description of those 
needs, we should just like to recall that they 
were as follows: 
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1. Preventive care. 

2. Access to facilities and personnel, 

3. Comprehensive protection. 

4. Pull family coverage.’ 

5. Budgeting for full prepayment. 

6. Improvement in quality of medical care, 

In addition, we outlined four needs that 
were more of a community nature, which 
were as follows: 

1, Care for the chronically ill and the in. 
digent aged. 

2. Expansion of local public-health units, 

3. Aid to medical education. 

4. Expansion of hospitals, héalth centers, 
and other physical facilities. 


We reported at that time that, upon re. 
view of the principles contained in this pro. 
posal, the social-security committee of the 
American Federation of Labor had taken a 
position that the basic principle of rein. 
surance was not to be disregarded in the 
development of a broad health program, 
Our major objection to the reinsurance pro. 
posals as presented at that time was not 
so much to the specific provisions of the 
bill, but to the context in which it was 
presented. We pointed out that, in our opin. 
ion, it could not properly be presented as 4 
national health program. As we have fol- 
lowed the testimony presented by various 
groups in relation to this measure, we have 
come to the conclusion that there is general 
agreement with this position. We note that 
the administration representatives seem 
quite aware of the fact that it leaves many 
questions unanswered. In our opinion, these 
unmet problems are among the most im. 
portant, as we indicated at that time. We 
note that the representatives of some non- 
profit organizations, notably Blue Cross, felt 
that the reinsurance provisions might en- 
able them to extend the limited protection 
which these plans offer to some groups pres- 
ently outside the scope of their coverage, 
To whatever extent this is true, we feel that 
it is a worthy objective. -We further noted, 
however, that representatives of compre- 
hensive prepayment plans operating on a 
group practice principle reported that there 
would be little, if any, value to them in the 
reinsurance proposal. 

In this connection, I should like to cite 
for the information of this committee a 
declaration of policy adopted at the St. Louis 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor last September: 

“In the absence of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of national health insurance, we are 
encouraged to note the continued growth of 
union health and welfare plans throughout 
the country. While many, if not most, of 
these programs have serious gaps and defi- 
ciencies, they help our members in some 
measure to meet the heavy costs attendant 
upon sickness and disability. We are par- 
ticularly gratified to note a growing interest 
on the part of many unions in the establish- 
ment of truly comprehensive direct medical 
service plans, making use of the advantages 
of group medical practice in health centers 
and clinics, serving trade-union members 
and their families in the community. Such 
plans represent a long step forward in im- 
proving the quality and scope of health care 
available to working men and women and 
their dependents.” (P. 641, official proceed- 
ings, 72d AFL convention.) 

The committee will observe the emphasis 
in this declaration in support of direct medl- 
cal service plans incorporating group medical 
practice and based on the prepayment prin- 
ciple. We submit this statement of principle 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor at this time because it appears to us to 
have a very direct bearing on the proposals 
contained in H. R. 7700. As we observed in 
previous statements presented to this com- 
mittee, there is a rising tide of interest in 
the development of such voluntary com- 
prehensive plans in a number of centers 
throughout the country. Your committee 
has had presented to it the description of the 
operation of some of these plans that are al- 
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ready underway. Mr. Hal Gibbons presented 
a very comprehensive description of the 
operation of the Labor Health Center in St. 
Louis. Mr. Pred Umbhey deseribed the very 
extensive program of the various centers 
that are now operating under provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements between 
employers and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. Dr. George Baehr, 
in a statement submitted to the Committee, 
described the operation of the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York and, more 
recently, presented his views in respect to 
this particular measure growing out of his 
experience as medical director of that com- 
prehensive plan. There is a relatively new 
plan in operation in the city of Philadelphia, 
where 22 unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have developed 
such @ comprehensive prepayment plan. 
You are also acquainted with the plans 
operated by the Permanente Foundation on 
the west coast. A considerable number of 
our local unions, under terms of collective 
pargaining agreements, are participating in 
these plans, and the experience with them 
represents one of the most successful de- 
velopments to date in meeting the needs of 
the local membership. 

There are a number of other areas today 
where such plans are in the early formative 
stage. In the city of Milwaukee, for example, 
there is a recent announcement of a plan 
that is just getting started. Proposals are 
underway in Chicago, as well as in a number 
or other areas. 

In all of these plans there has always been 
the problem of the considerable capital out- 
lay that is necessary to get the plan started. 
On the west coast the participants in the 
Permanente plan were fortunate in having 
the financial backing of the Kaiser indus- 
tries. In St. Louis, without detracting from 
the notable achievement of that plan, we ob- 
served that there was a particularly favorable 
collective-bargaining situation which en- 
abled the employers and the labor union 
which developed the plan to meet the neces- 
sary outlay at the start of the program. In 
New York the original expenses of organiza- 
tion were met in part by grants from a num- 
ber of foundations. There was also the im- 
portant factor of the city government bring- 
ing into participation in the plan many 
thousands of municipal employees, which 
provided a certain guaranty of financial sup- 
port. Even here, however, the plan was 
somewhat hampered in its early stages by the 
lack of capital for the construction of facili- 
ties which would have made it possible for 
the plan to meet more expeditiously its grow- 
ing needs. 

We are of the opinion that, if enacted, this 
bill would encourage private lending institu- 
tions to provide funds to voluntary associa- 
tions, including cooperatives and labor 
unions, which ‘undertake to offer hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care on a prepayment basis. 
The availability of such loans would certainly 
help stimulate further experimental develop- 
ments of these voluntary plans set up by 
these organizations, as well as by community 
groups, groups of physicians, and others. We 
trust, however, that this committee will also 
give further consideration to the possibility 
of a supplementary source of funds to be 
provided by direct Government loans to these 
groups, as proposed in the earlier bill intro- 
duced by Senator Humpsrer (S. 1052), and in 
H. R. 6950, introduced by Chairman Wotver- 
TON last January. 

We are aware that this committee fs still 
giving most careful consideration to the re- 
insurance proposals contained in H. R. 8356, 
88 well as to the various other proposals 
which have been presented to you. It is our 
view that if the committee should see its 
way clear to report out the reinsurance pro- 
posal designed to underwrite the extension 
of even a limited type of voluntary health 
insurance by both commercial and nonprofit 
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organizations and combine with that the 
proposals contained in the measure now be- 
fore you which would enable and encourage 
voluntary consumer groups to develop com- 
prehensive group practice prepayment serv- 
ice plans, the combination of the two meas- 
ures would constitute a genuinely construc- 
tive approach to important elements of the 
total health problem. It is in line with this 
— that we urge the adoption of H. R. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Cruik- 
shank and I appeared before your committee 
on April 1, we submitted several specific 
changes, mostly dealing with definitions, 
which we proposed be incorporated in this 
bill. At that time you asked us to suggest 
language which would implement the 
changes that we recommended. We are just 
completing the drafting of that specific lan- 
guage, and will very shortly have it in the 
hands of your technical staff. 

Again, we wish to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the opportunity you have afforded 
us to present the views of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with respect to these pro- 
posals. 


Postal Pay and Reclassification Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
statement I made before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on 
Friday, April 30, 1954: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I appear before you tc express support for an 
adequate pay increase for postal workers and 
other Federal employees. A pay bill which I 
introduced is identical with the Withrow bill 
and calls for an $800 increase and the elim- 
ination of the first 2 grades. I am for this 
legislation because I think it is meritorious 
and in the best interests of the postal service 
and our economy. 

My second objective, and a very important 
one, is to oppose the legislation which em- 
bodies the proposals offered by Postmaster 
General Summerfield and the Fry report. 
Employees have much more to lose than gain 
by the Summerfield bill, even though it 
would give a $100 annual pay increase to the 
average postal worker. Their security would 
be undermined and their pay standards jeop- 
ardized as one-man rule, and spoils-system 
politics could replace the merit system. 

In my humble opinion, the Summerfield 
approach is basically wrong. I say this be- 
cause it reflects an economic philosophy held 
by special-interest groups which have op- 
posed every intelligent social advance in the 
last generation. It is the thinking of those 
who accept the trickle-down philosophy on 
economic issues. On tax legislation this phi- 
losophy calls for a disproportionate burden 
on those least able to pay. On postal rates 
it would put an extra burden on those who 
already pay more than their proportionate 
share. It is not difficult to understand how 
those who accept this philosophy would offer 
as little as $10 a year increase to those in 
the greatest need, while in the high brackets 
they would suggest an increase of $100 &@ 
week. 

I can't agree with that kind of thinking 
and I don’t believe members of this com- 
mittee can be sold on it, despite high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and the slick, deceptive 
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advertising campaign. I know that some 
members of this committee resent some of 
the tactics which are being used to force 
this bill through the Congress. 

At the outset of our hearings, the Post- 
master General submitted the salary study 
and pay adjustment plan which had been 
prepared by George Fry & Associates, of 
Chicago, Ill. I have examined that study 
rather carefully and have reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The study apparently covered a period of 
approximately 244 months from mid-Novem- 
ber of 1953 to February of this year. Ac- 
cording to exhibit No. 11, which is titled 
“Representative Locations and Installations 
Study” (p. 45 of the report), the study 
covered some 29 post offices out of a total 
of approximately 40,000. In 15 instances it 
appears that some consideration may have 
been given to the principal function of the 
postal service, which is the movement of 
mail. In all other instances, it appears that 
the study was limited to such things as 
supply sections, inspection division offices, 
traveling mechanicians, and things of that 
sort. 

I believe that the Postmaster General, or 
one of his representatives, stated that the 
study was made by eight people. From the 
length of time involved, the number of 
offices visited, and the number of people who 
were engaged in the project, I have reached 
the conclusion that the study was, of neces- 
sity, something less than complete and au- 
thoritative. While I would not question the 
ability of the Fry organization to make an 
objective study of this nature, I do not be- 
lieve that the report submitted can qualify 
as a complete or authoritative finding. 

It seems to me, based on the testimony 
we have heard, that the study is merely a 
sort of window dressing prepared to support 
@ preconceived objective. On page 24 of the 
report, under the caption “Legislative Ap- 
proach,” we find the following: 

“It is recommended that every effort be 
made to héve the principles rather than all 
the mechanics of the post-office pay struc- 
ture incorporated in any new legislation, and 
that such legislation be broad in text and 
import In this way, without any lessen- 
ing of the overall responsibility by Congress 
for salary control, the Post Office Department 
and its fleld services could administer and 
control salaries effectively, fairly, and eco- 
nomically in changing times and changing 
conditions.” 

If that language means anything at all, 
it means that those who prepared the report 
are recommending that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be given the authority “to administer 
and control salaries effectively * * * in 
changing times and changing conditions.” 

Any request for authority to control sal- 
aries to meet changing times and conditions 
can only mean authority to reduce salaries 
when the economic condition permits. In 
plain English, the Fry report recommends 
that the Postmaster General be given au- 
thority (which now rests wtih Congress) to 
upgrade or downgrade positions, increase or 
decrease salaries, in accord with his own eco- 
nomic views. That, in my opinion, is cause 
for alarm, not only among postal employees, 
but among Members of Congress, because of 
confusion and discontent which would have 
a terrifying effect on employee morale and 
the postal service. 

The report makes reference in several in- 
stances to an alleged lack of incentive in 
the present pay system. However, it seems 
to me that if the recommendations were 
adopted, there would be an even greater lack 
of incentive for superior work and accom- 
plishment. At the present time, employees 
have only the hope of a limited number of 
promotions and the possibility of securing 
more desirable assignments as an incentive. 
Under the proposal, both of these would be 
greatly diminished if not entirely eliminated. 
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Referring to the Inequities of Present Pro- 
motion System (p. 4) the report states: 

“The Postal Pay Act, by providing fixed 
service requirements for those eligible for 
promotion to supervisory positions (7 years 
as clerk or carrier in first- and second-class 
post offices, 7 years as clerk in the postal 
transportation service, except for the re- 
quirement of 9 years as clerk in class B rail- 
way and highway post office runs) has re- 
stricted the lateral entry of qualified per- 
sonnel into supervisory positions in the 
postal field service. 

“Although it is traditional in the postal 
service for supervisory positions to be filled 
by employees advancing up through the 
ranks, there should be no arbitrary barriers 
to prevent these positions being filled if 
necessary by qualified personnel who have 
gained the necessary experience outside of 
the postal service.” 

I wonder if there are any members of this 
committee who believe that the adoption of 
this proposal would lead to anything other 
than the filling of supervisory positions by 
political patronage? While it may well have 
been traditional to fill such positions by 
employees advancing through the ranks, that 
condition will no longer prevail once we al- 
low such positions to be filled through the 
back door. I am sure that all postal em- 
Ployees will recognize that once the way 
is opened for those politically favored to en- 
ter the service at the top, all hope of re- 
ward for efficiency will disappear. 

On pages 14 and 15 of the report, we find 
the “Recommended installation and operat- 
ing policies.” No. 4 provides that, “Each job 
specification should be assigned to a salary 
grade by the Bureau of Personnel under the 
Postmaster General.” 

However, No. 9 provides, “Authority to al- 
locate individual jobs to grades for which 
specifications have been published should 
be delegated to the lowest practical level of 
field supervision (postmasters, district su- 
perintendents, terminal managers, and the 
like) subject to review and correction by the 
Bureau of Personnel.” 

The adoption of such policies will perhaps 
result in a certain flexibility of operation but 
it would equally provide for a pattern of 
fiexible discrimination in each individual 
post office. Job descriptions or specifications 
would be subject to interpretation by each 
lotal postmaster and through him, by each 
supervisor. Under such circumstances, there 
will be a natural tendency to evaiuate a 
given position solely for the purpose of show- 
ing a saving whether such saving results in 
an injustice to the employee or poorer serv- 
ive to the public. I believe postal employees 
are justified in their objections to any such 
proposal. 

In dealing with basic pay policies under 
the caption “Installation and Administra- 
tion,” on page 13 of the report, we find that 
“no individual should receive a reduction in 
pay as a result of this plan.” Further, the 
report states that “employees who are now 
earning more than the approved maximum 
of their grade should not be reduced in pay. 
Where practical, they should be moved in 
the future to higher grade. positions for 
which they are qualified and in which open- 
ings exist."" I believe that when considering 
these recommendations we have to keep in 
mind the recommendation previously re- 
ferred to that “Every effort be made to have 
the principles rather than all the mechanics 
of the post office pay structure incorporated 
in any new legislation, and that such legisla- 
tion be broad in text and import.” 

I have always looked with a certain amount 
of skepticism on requests from administra- 
tors of Government departments and agen- 
cles for broad-sweeping powers. It smacks 
of totalitarianism and is in sharp conflict 
with the spirit of good labor-management 
relations. While we all have a high regard 
for anyone who occupies the position of Post- 
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master General, we know that no matter who 
happens to hold the position at a given time 
they are necessarily subject to those fallacies 
which beset the human race. None of us are 
perfect, and that goes for Postmasters Gen- 
eral as well as for Members of Congress. 

On page 4, under caption “Preferred As- 
signment System,” the Fry report states, 
“Another outgrowth of the present pay plan 
is the so-called preferential assignments sys- 
tem whereby employees may be transferred, 
on the basis of seniority, to positions of lesser 
responsibility and difficulty and continue in 
the same pay range.” 

It seems to me that those who prepared 
the report might have elaborated somewhat 
on the precise positions to which they had 
reference. Most of the preferential assign- 
ments within post offices, or, at least, within 
post offices with which I am familiar, are 
those listed in the proposed grades 4 and 5 
on pages 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56 of the report. 
Those preferred assignments involve employ- 
ees assigned to postal savings, wholesale 
stamps, information windows, time clerks, 
and general window clerks, all to be found 
in the proposed grade 4; and claims clerks, 
station clerks, clerks performing multiple 
finance functions, all of which are to be 
found in the proposed grade 5. If these so- 
called preferential assignments are really 
positions of lesser responsibility and diffi- 
culty, then it seems to me that those who 
prepared the report have been guilty of some 
serious errors. 

It is apparent that no effort was made to 
consult with those who could, if given the 
opportunity, present helpful information. I 
note from the report (p. 19) that, “the pro- 
gram was announced at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the employee organizations 
early in November, prior to the starting of 
the field study.” However, from conversa- 
tions with the employee representatives, I 
have not been able to find a single instance 
where any of the employee representatives 
were consulted in any manner while the 
study was in progress. I was told by several 
of the employee leaders that when the an- 
nouncement was made in November they 
were also told that they would be consulted 
and that they would be given an opportunity 
to discuss the study, and they understood 
at least that such discussions would take 
place before the plan was approved. From 
all I have been able to learn, however, every 
effort was made to keep the results of the 
study a closely guarded secret until it was 
presented to this committee by the Post- 
master General.on February 16. I wonder if 
this secrecy was purposely designed to keep 
the employees and their representatives from 
knowing anything about the proposal until 
it was too late for them to do anything about 
it. I understand that some of the employee 
representatives were invited to discuss the 
pian with Assistant Postmasters Generai 
Lyons and Abrams on the afternoon of the 
day in which it was presented to the commit- 
tee. All of us must recognize, however, that 
this action amounted to nothing more than 
window dressing, since the plan had already 
been presented to the committee and a press 
release covering the presentation had been 
given out by the Postmaster General. 

I have never before heard of a study of this 
sort being made entirely without participa- 
tion of employees or their representatives. 
Certainly it is not the practice of progressive 
private employers that President Eisenhower 
suggested in his statement approving the 
Summerfield plan. I can only conclude that 
this was done purposely and that it was in- 
tended to place postal employees and their 
organizations in a defenseless position. I, for 
one, am entirely unwilling to proceed on that 
basis. There must be a reason, first, for the 
secrecy in the preparation of the plan itself, 
and, secondly, for the introduction of legisla- 
tion so long a time after the proposal was 
presented to this committee. 
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I am not at all impressed with comparisons 
made with private industry. Furthermore 7 
believe government should set a pattern for 
private industry to follow—a pattern of 
sound, practical, and progressive labor. 
marlagement relations. 

We should give thought to what woul 
have the most favorable effect on the 
service and on the economy. We should 
take a closer look at the mountin 
surpluses, not only of food, but of aj. 
most everything else. We should give some 
consideration to human needs, and what 
income is required for at least a minimum 
standard of living on a decency level. 

Iam afraid the human side was overlooked 
in this proposal. It looks barkwards rather 
than forward. The practice in private indus. 
try it attempts to follow is that which was 
outlawed in every case when working people 
won a voice in determining conditions under 
which they work and live. 

In a White House statement, the President 
expressed support of the recommendation of 
the Postmaster General because “it com. 
bines the best practices of progressive private 
employers.” 

As one who has had experience in the field 
of labor-management relations, I say that 
this proposal is not the kind that progressive 
employers would offer. No progressive em. 
ployer would attempt to change his employ. 
ment policies and job classifications without 
taking into confidence the workers in his 
employ. No such confidence js evidenced 
in this proposal. 

On page 5 of Mr. Summerfield’s statement 
of February 16, he said, and I quote: “The 
management of the Post Office Department 
believes that a superior postal service can be 
built only on the dedicated efforts of em. 
ployees who feel in their hearts that they are 
being treated fairly, that they are being 
paid fairly, and that extra effort and initia. 
tive on their part will be rewarded.” 

My contention is that the Summerfield bill 
would have the opposite effect from the ex. 
pressed objective. It would create wide. 
spread dissension in the postal service. The 
adverse effect on morale would lower the 
quality of the service. At the present time 
reaction among postal employees does not 
indicate that this proposal is one that offers 
fair salaries or inspires good morale or in- 
itiative. The volume of protests from all 
over the Nation speaks for itself. 

If this proposal follows the practice of 
progressive employers in private industry it 
should contain a provision for recognition 
of employee oganizations to require Federal 
departments and agencies to deal with them 
on all personnel matters, employee appeals 
and grievances. 

Pregressive employers recognize the rights 
of employees to be consulted before sweep< 
ing changes, such as proposed in the Sum- 
merfield bill, are made. Proper grievance 
machinery is particularly important when 
such a change is proposed, yet the Post Office 
Department has shown no desire to grant 
such rights to postal employees. 

It would be unwise of this committee to 
adopt this plan without a more thorough 
study. The pressure on this committee to 
accept this program should not cause hasty 
action of approval. Over the past years, un- 
der the former administration, it was charged 
that the Executive was bringing undue pres 
sure on the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But I have never, since I have 
been a Member of Congress, seen such pres 
sure tactics as have been used to put over 
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proposal. 
Never since I became a member of this 
committee have so many letters and tele 
grams come to me from big corporate inter- 
ests from all parts of the country on a postal- 
pay bill. I believe that such leters were sent 
All of them 
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was inspired by someone. Few, if any, of 
those who sent these messages really under- 
stand what it is all about. It is not at all 
surprising that they oppose an adequate pay 
increase for Federal employees. For the most 
part the telegrams came from sources which 
have consistently opposed every social ad- 
yance that the people have won during the 
past generation. 

Some telegrams implied that a pay raise 
for postal and Federal employees would set 
off a round of demands for pay increases by 
workers in private industry. Such a state- 
ment is pure nonsense. The recession trend 
and the millions of unemployed workers in 
industry throughout the Nation prove how 
deceptive such talk really is. 

Radio commentators and news columnists, 
who reflect the extreme conservative point 
of view, have joined in pressing for the 
Summerfield measure. They have given the 
public @ one-sided picture and a false im- 
pression of this proposal. In one case, a 
radio commentator said that the men and 
women who came to Washington in recent 
weeks to contact their Representatives on 
postal pay were CIO members, whose only 
interest was to set off a series of pay in- 
creases which would benefit workers in pri- 
vate industry. 

When we hear charges about pressure and 
smokescreens, it is well to keep these things 
in mind. 

I do not believe we should yield to pres- 
sure from any source. I do not think we 
should say “Yes” to every request that Fed- 
eral employees make. But I sincerely be- 
lieve they have a good case and deserve a 
much better deal than offered in the admin- 
istration bill. My -viewpoint, I can assure 
you, is not due to pressure of any sort, but 
because of practical experience in dealing 
with economic problems of this kind. 

Mr. Summerfield told this committee that 
the average pay of clerks and carriers in- 
creased 94 percent since 1939 and the cost of 
living went up only 93.6 percent. What has 
not been considered is that the national 
income went up something like 300 percent 
in the same period. 

The Postmaster General also pointed out 
that custodial laborers had a 127-percent pay 
increase in contrast with the 93.6-percent 
rise in living costs. But percentage figures, 
like charts, can be deceptive and very con- 
fusing. It is certainly true of laborers whose 
wages never did reach the point where they 
were on a level sufficient for a decent Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

I know of no one who asks that the same 
standard of living be guaranteed to every 
worker, but I do believe that before we 
start figuring how wide the margin should 
be between the highest and lowest pay of 
employees, we should be sure to consider a 
minimum standard based on the needs of an 
average family. 

In spite of across-the-board increases, the 
present minimum pay does not permit much 
more than the bare necessities, and why 
shouldn't all people in the Federal service 
feel that their children should also have the 
right and opportunity for a college educa- 
tion? That possibility is limited for many 
children of Federal employees. 

In private industry pay margins are wide. 
But I don’t think we should follow that 
practice in the Government service. Ability 
and initiative should be recognized. Com- 
pensation should be paid according to skill 
md effort. There is no disagreement on 


If we are realistic, we will agree, too, that - 


Private industry is not a state. of perfection. 
There may be evils in the Federal service, 
but they can be found also in private indus- 

- Those in control or at the top fre- 
quently set their own salaries—whatever the 
trafic will bear and sometimes more. The 
determination is not always on their worth 
& contribution to the industry. 
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Employers also differ widely on what prac- 
tices are most sound. Some employers ac- 
cept the right of workers to have an organi- 
zation. Others bitterly oppose. What is 
right is frequently a matter of opinion of 
progressive and backward employers and 
there can be an honest difference of opinion 
among us as to what is sound and pro- 
gressive. 

The Postmaster General is doing a good 
selling job on his proposal. His TV and 
radio programs, newspaper releases, and bul- 
letins are well done and well timed. 

The public is getting but one side of the 
story. It sounds good if you don’t get the 
whole story. But we on the committee have 
a chance to see what’s inside the pretty 
looking package the Postmaster General is 
trying to sell, and I, for one, don’t think 
it’s what it’s advertised to be. 

From what I have seen and heard in the 
past 15 months, I can’t help but wonder 
if all members of the new team believe that 
the postal service should be operated as a 
public enterprise. I recall a United States 
News article of about 2 years ago which 
listed the post office as one of the Federal 
operations that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce thought should be considered 
for sale to private owners. 

The post-office service has been pictured 
in a false light for a long time. I suspect 
that there have always been some in high 
places that can’t accept public enterprise as 
part of a free-enterprise system. 

And now, before closing, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to add other and even more important 
reasons why I think we ought to scrap this 
Summerfield proposal. 

There are many “gimmicks” in the bill 
which can be interpreted in such a way as 
to permit civil-service and employee organi- 
zations to be weakened or destroyed. They 
give the opportunity for a strong top man 
to force his will on all employees in the 
service. I am sure none on this committee 
wants to give one man the right to hire and 
fire in the postal service—to cut pay or raise 
salaries as he wishes. Fear among Federal 
employees does not promote good or efficient 
Government service. The postal workers, 
thanks to their splendid organizations, have 
not felt the lash of unscrupulous strong-arm 
policies as have many unfortunate Federal 
employees who lack organization strong 
enough to successfully block abuse and 
injustice. 


I could accept Mr. Summerfield’s proposal 
in better faith if I would not remember some 
of the incidents which I thought were less 
than fair and not in accord with sound dem- 
ocratic principles and policies. 


I have not forgotten his statement made 
on January 21, 1954, before the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in New York City 
when he said, and I quote: 

“Meanwhile, the Government has had a 
soul-searching. Almost 2,200 people who 
were security risks are no longer using up 
your tax money. I am here to tell you that 
we are not hiring new ones. Somehow I do 
not feel too amicably inclined toward people 
who make treason a preoccupation.” 


Does anyone on this committee believe as 
it has been charged that 2,200 traitors were 
fired as the Postmaster General inferred? 
After all the ‘evasion, -sidestepping and 
ducking of Civil Service Commissioner 
Young on that question, I don’t think any 
member of this committee will accept such 
a statement as anything but false and mor- 
ally wrong. I am sure that no normal, in- 
telligent and informed person believes it, 
and those who have been saying it know 
it is false and deceptive. 

It has been said that those opposed to 
the administration bill are using smoke- 
screens. It seems to me that the air is 
full of smoke and a good portion comes 
from the Post Office Department. 
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We all remember the poll on postal rate 
legislation that was launched by the Post 
Office Department and paid for with tax 
funds. 

The loaded questions made it quite evident 
that the poll was not intended to measure 
public opinion but to influence it—and to 
influence Members of Congress. 

I remember past criticism that the Tru- 
man administration used tax funds to popu- 
larize social security and public housing. I 
thought the criticism was farfetched. But 
what about the Post Office Department In- 
formation Service that everyday is pour- 
ing out a flood of propaganda bulletins? 
The last bulletin was numbered above 3,000. 
These bulletins proclaim the great virtues 
of the Department. They tell of great sav- 
ings, improved postal services greater effi- 
ciency, higher employee morale, which we 
know is largely fictional and empty self- 
praise. 

I have too much respect for the intelligence 
of the average citizen to think that he can 
be made to believe that black is white, 
even if it is repeated time and again. And 
I am even more sure that members of this 
committee cannot be influenced in that 
manner—and I feel confident that you will 
ditch this proposal until we can take a good 
and thorough second looks. 

It is not members of this committee who 
are putting up smokescreens, as inferred on 
April 6, only several weeks ago, by Mr. Sum- 
merfield. He told this committee that it 
must be apparent to all that criticism of 
his reclassification proposal is nothing more 
than a smokescreen. On that same day, 
Mr. Summerfield used the name of Richard 
J. Gray, head of the Building and Construc- 
tion trades department of the AFL, as a 
supporter of his proposal. I was surprised, 
as no other labor leader in America has 
endorsed the Summerfield bill. I had a 
chanee to speak to Mr. Gray about it and 
he admitted that he didn’t know much 
about it. I doubt if most of the other in- 
spired letterwriters, coramentators, and 
businessmen knew any more about it than 
Mr. Gray. I think it would be most interest- 
ing to have Mr. Gray appear before our com- 
mit on the matter. 

I e introduced legislation for an 
across-the-board pay bill, but I would be 
quite willing to see a compromise which 
would call for a flat increase together with 
a@ percentage hike. 

I. hope we can get together on a Dill 
promptly. I further hope that we will not 
meet some of the experiences as on the postal 
rate bill where even my good friend, Mr. 
Murray, objected that it was unfair to mem- 
bers of the committee and that the Depart- 
ment was going too far with some of its 
tactics to obtain their objective. 


Henry J. Kaiser Testifies in Favor of H. R. 
7700, a Bill To Establish Federal Insur- 
ance of Private Loans To Construct 
Necessary Self-Supporting Hospitals 
and Other Medical Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 7700, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service to provide mortgage loan 
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insurance for hospitals and medical fa- 
cilities has heard a statement from Mr. 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Kaiser 
Foundation, who strongly advocated this 
bill. Mr. Kaiser emphasized the tre- 
mendous importance of the bill in help- 
ing to solve the health needs of this 
Nation, and stated that it would prove 
to be one of the most constructive steps 
that this Congress could take toward 
stimulating private initiative in the de- 
velopment of a sound health program. 

Mr. Kaiser stated that this bill would 
accomplish the following: It would open 
the way for many millions of our people 
to obtain voluntary, comprehensive, 
prepayment health plan protection they 
can afford. It would enable thousands 
of doctors to obtain necessary facilities 
and provide their patients the highest 
form of teamwork medicine. It wouid 
stimulate investment of enormous sums 
of private capital in the building of en- 
tirely self-supporting medical centers, 
hospitals, diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, without subsidies, without Gov- 
ernment control, and without lay inter- 
ference in the practice of medicine. 

Mr. Kaiser’s statement to the com- 
mittee, in part, is as follows: 


STATEMENT Or HeNRy J. Kaiser On H. R. 7700 
(WOLVERTON MeEDIcAL FACILITIES INSURANCE 
BILL) Berore THe House COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, APRIL 
30, 1954, WasHIncTon, D. C. 

I want to express my heartfelt conviction 
that the American people can be exceedingly 
grateful to your committee. You have 
worked tirelessly and earnestly endeavoring 
to find solutions to the health needs of our 
people. 

You are grappling with the problems of 
health that directly affect American families 
and individual citizens in more intimate 
human terms than almost any question con- 
fronting the country. 

You have not been dismayed de- 
featists—those whom your ch has 
aptly called the advocates of do-nothing— 
who fail to recognize the needs of the peo- 
ple; nor have you succumbed to the temp- 
tation of insisting upon nothing less than 
@ cure-all solution to the Nation’s medical- 
care problems—a temptation that also leads 
to inaction. You have been seeking effec- 
tive, step-by-step solutions to these prob- 
lems rather than demanding immediate 
panaceas. 

In this search your hearings have devel- 
oped a wealth of significant information 
which, in your capable hands, will lead to 
substantial constructive action in stimulat- 
ing the forces of free enterprise to bring 
more and better medical care to far greater 
numbers of our people at costs they can 
afford. 

It has been a great privilege for us to come 
across the country to testify again at your 
committee's invitation because we desire to 
be of any and all possible assistance to your 
important work. We are particularly happy 
to be invited to express our views on H. R. 
7700—the bill you are now considering. 

ENDORSEMENT OF H. RB. 7700 


We wholeheartedly endorse H. R. 7700, the 
medical facilities insurance bill introduced 
by Chairman WOLVERTON. 

Of course, this legislation has not been 
advanced as the answer to all the manifold 
health problems of the Nation, such as the 
shortages of medical and allied personnel, 
inadequate public-health programs in many 
parts of the country, or the problems in- 
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volved in increasing the opportunities for 
more intensive research in the prevention 
and cure of the chronic diseases; also, H. R. 
7700 undoubtedly will be improved upon 
as to its details through suggestions for 
revisions being received and reviewed by 
your committe. 

Enactment of H. R. 7700, in my judgment, 
will prove to be one of the most construc- 
tive steps that this Congress could take to- 
ward stimulating private initiative answers 
to health needs of the American people. 

H. R. 7700 can open the way for many 
Millions of our people to obtain voluntary, 
comprehensive, prepayment health-plan pro- 
tection that they can afford. 

It will enable thousands of doctors 
throughout the country to obtain necessary 
modern facilities and to provide their pa- 
tients the highest form of teamwork 
medicine. 

H. R. 7700 can stimulate the investment of 
enormous sums of private capital in the 
building of entirely self-supporting medical 
centers, hospitals, diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, and other medical facilities, without 
subsidies, without Government control, and 
without lay interference in the practice of 
medicine. 


THE NEEDS AND DEMANDS FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH COVERAGE 


Spokesmen for millions upon millions of 
our people have testified before your com- 
mittee concerning the overwhelming need 
and desire of the people to cover a much 
larger portion of their doctor and hospital 
bills by the prepayment method. 

Chairman WOLVERTON's H. R. 7700 is spe- 
cifically designed to broaden and extend vol- 
untary health coverage. The impontance of 
this objective can be pointed up by the 1952 
statement of the then president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association: “Voluntary pre- 
payment plans are the medical profession's 
greatest bulwark against socialization of 
medicine.” 


The fact that literally an avalanche of peo- 
ple are turning to one or another form of 
health insurance has been well demonstrated 
by statistics presented to your committee on 
the phenomenal growth of membership in 
prepayment plans. The country is now ap- 
proaching the 100 million mark in the num- 
ber of people who have some prepaid protec- 
tion against hospital costs. 

Yet, Mrs. Hobby and her staff of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have told you: “Despite the progress, it is 
evident that many of the needs are not being 
met. Major long-term illness can become a 
financial catastrophe for many American 
families. * * * In many cases the coverage 
now offered through voluntary insurance is 
extremely limited. * * * Only about 17 per- 
cent of the total amount of private expendi- 
tures for medical care was paid for by some 
form of insurance in 1952.” 

The most startling fact presented by Mrs. 
Hobby’s staff is that only “about 3 percent of 
the population is covered for comprehensive 
medical care.” 

The groundswell of public demand 
throughout the land today is for comprehen- 
sive coverage that provides people both pre- 
ventive medical attention and protection 
against the staggering costs of prolonged ill- 
nesses. 

As yet the doctors, hospitals, and prepay- 
ment health plans of this country have bare- 
ly scratched the surface of providing, on a 
prepayment basis, the full extent of the 
medical care which can be supplied through 
the voluntary, self-supporting health plans. 

The vision of the gigantic opportunities 
for the free enterprise of the medical pro- 
Tession, hospitals, and health plans to meet 
the people's needs is seen by President Eisen- 
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hower, who said tn his special January 1 
message to Congress that voluntary healt, 
insurance plans “can reach many more peo. 
ple and provide better and broaded benefits, 
They should be encouraged and helped y, 
do so.” 

H. R. 7700 would materiaily assist in ac. 
complishing these objectives of better anq 
broader benefits for more people. 

To illustrate these points, where voluntary, 
group practice prepayment plans have been 
started—plans which provide comprehensive 
medical care services at reasonable cost— 
popular demand for such services has ex. 
ceeded the capacity of existing facilities to 
meet the demand. For example, the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan in northern anq 
southern California has had to close down 
its enrollment of new applicants for mem. 
bership from time to time until additional 
facilities could be financed and built. 

A great contribution of H. R. 7700 is that 
it will accelerate the creation, growth, anq 
development of comprehensive health-sery. 
ice plans throughout the country by stimu. 
lating the provision of necessary hospital 
and related facilities, 


THE VAST SHORTAGE OF MEDICAL FACILITIES THat 
H. R. 7700 CAN HELP MEET THROUGH STIMv- 
LATION OF PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 
In trying to be as helpful as possible to 

your committee’s work for improving the 

Nation's health, my associates and I in the 


(Kaiser Foundation health program have 


studied the challenging facts you have as- 
sembled concerning the enormous shortages 
of hospital beds and unfilied needs for new 
diagnostic and treatment centers, as well as 
allied facilities. 

We personally went also to the offices of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment and its Division of Hospital Facilities 
of the Public Health Service and we have 
been deeply impressed by the reports they 
have presented to you. H. R. 7700 is aimed 
directly at helping fill part of the critical 
needs for facilities shown by these official 
facts and figures, and I refer specifically to 
the following: 

The Nation is short 848,678 hospital beds 
of ali categories, according to the surveys 
conducted by all the State hospital authori- 
ties.* 

In general-hospital beds alone, the Nation 
as a whole is reported short by 31 percent, 
with substantial variations among different 
areas. 

The expenditure of more than $100 million 
@ year is deciared required merely to replace 
general hospitals that have been classed as 
firetraps and as hazards to health and safety, 

The construction of more than $180 mil- 
lion a year of general hospitals is reported 
needed just to keep up with the growth in 
population. 

President Eisenhower? and Mrs. Hobby 
have told the Congress that conservatively 
the Nation needs more than a half million 
additional hospital beds. 

The cost of needed additional hospital 
beds is placed even under these most con- 
servative estimates at more than $8 billion. 

As you have been confronted by the mag- 
nitude of the deficits in the country's health 
facilities and existing services, you no doubt 
have been deeply concerned over the prob- 
lems at every turn. Now I see our health 
problems as opportunities. In fact, it has 
always been my philosophy that problems 
are opportunities in work clothes. 





2 Hearings before Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 7341, Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5, 1954, table p. 61. 

* President Elsenhower’s health message # 


Congress, January 18, 1954. 
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I see no reason why the billions that must 
be raised for needed hospitals have to come 
solely from taxes and charitable contribu- 
tions. The Wolverton bill, H. R. 7700, opens 
up some stirring opportunities for additional 
effective solutions to this problem. 

There are the opportunities for private 
capital, under the stimulus of Federal in- 
surance of loans, to be generated in steadily 
increasing millions to build medical facili- 
ties on a completely self-liquidating basis. 

There are the opportunities opened up for 
medical centers and other facilities to be 
financed on a fully self-supporting basis. 

There are the opportunities for doctors, 
who desire, but up to now have been unable 
to do so, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the highest form of teamwork prac- 
tice and, at the same time, to provide their 
patients more high quality medical care 
within the patients’ means. 

Against the Nation’s current estimated 
need for construction of $8 billion worth of 
hospitals, it should be emphasized that H. R. 
7700 is directly designed to encourage the 
flow of private financing into facilities that 
meet the tests of soundness and of ability to 
repay the insured loans. It would not, and 
should not, provide insurance of loans for 
facilities which must of necessity depend 
upon taxes or subsidies. 

Up to now private financing for hospitals 
has been extremely limited by the under- 
standable reluctance of banks and insurance 
companies to loan on them. 

H. R. 7700 recognizes that there is an im- 
portant, though almost untouched field for 
the sound extension of private capital for 
medical facilities which can stand on their 
own feet financially. To the extent that the 
Government insurance of loans stimulates 
private investment in medical facilities, it 
will take a burden off the taxpayers and 
part of the drain off hard-pressed charities 
and philanthropy. We believe that an in- 
creasing portion of needed medical facili- 
ties can be privately financed on a self-sus- 
taining basis, under the stimulus of the 
Wolverton bill. 


A major need for which H..R. 7700 pro- 
poses to stimulate investment of private 
moneys is for diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities. Mrs. Hobby has testified: * 

“A diagnostic and treatment center is a 
facility in which a number of medical spe- 
cialists and technicians operate as a team. 
It is a well-recognized fact that the team 
approach results in earlier diagnosis and 
better treatment for the patient. The full 
extent of the need for diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers is unknown.” 


A significant and hopeful trend is taking 
place in the building of doctors’ offices and 
outpatient clinics in connection with hos- 
pitals. The Commission on the Financing 
of Hospital Care has pointed out the im- 
portance of utilizing outpatient services as 
much as possible. Visits by ambulatory pa- 
tients to doctors often make their admis- 
sion to costly hospital care unnecessary. 
The practice of preventive medicine—early 
diagnosis and early detection of disease— 
can cut the public’s health bills and at the 
same time assure the people much better 
health, : 

H. R. 7700 can make an invaluable con- 
tribution by helping make possible diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, operated ex- 
clusively and independently by local doc- 
tors in every community. ‘They would be 
good business for the doctors; they would 
readily pay for themselves, and most im- 
portant of all, the patients would get a great 
dividend of better care, reasonable costs and 
healthier lives, 


7-_-—-_———————— 
*Hearings before the House Committee on 


Interstate and Commerce February 
4 and 5, 1954, p. 19. 
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Address of Maj. Gen. James ‘A. Stuart at 
Special Services Honoring the District 
of Columbia’s War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Maj. Gen. James A. 
Stuart of the Marine Corps at the special 
services honoring the District of Colum- 
bia’s war dead on Sunday, May 2, 1954: 

PRICE OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Maj. Gen. James A. Stuart, 
U. S. Marine Corps) 


It is with a very deep sense of humility 
that I accepted the honor of offering here 
today a few words of tribute to those who 
have fought and died for our country and 
the principles for which it stands for. 

It is the humility of one who knows how 
great the debt the living owe to those who 
died for their belief in liberty and for their 
hope of peace. 

It is the humility of one who realizes how 
little mere words can serve to pay tribute 
to them. 

As one who has spent the greater part of 
his life in the military service, I am gratified 
and inspired to take part in a memorial trib- 
ute of this scope and nature. 

The sponsors of this commemorative ob- 
servance, the District of Columbia War Me- 
morial and May Day Corporation, and all 
participating organizations, may well be 
justly proud of their exemplary efforts in 
recalling to memory annually the sacrifices 
individuals of our Nation, have made in or- 
der that we might continue to enjoy the 
fruits of liberty and freedom. 

It is entirely fitting that a day should be 
set aside upon which to extend our thoughts 
to our departed comrades, their families and 
friends. 

Such thoughts bring home to us very 
clearly that freedom is not free. 

It is not gratuitous, to be had without 
cost of obligation. 

Though previous and of value beyond hu- 
man ability to assess. 

Its price is sometimes dreadfully high. 

Many of us here today can remember back 
almost 36 years ago to the end of World War 
I. 

The costly struggle was over. 

The forces of democracy had prevaile.. 

The free world was still free but the price 
of that freedom was high. 

Those who fought knew, and many won- 
dered perhaps, as they grieved for fallen 
comrades, if a solution to liberty and free- 
dom could not be found. 

Less than 25 years later, however, many of 
these same men who had fought so valiantly 
in freedom’s cause in World War I, were 
called again—this time along with their 
sons—to oppose the rapid encroachment of 
aggressor nations upon the liberties of the 
free world. 

In that Second World War, the end of 
which we celebrated a scant 9 years ago, we 
gained a decisive military victory wherever 
we fought, and the assault upon freedom 
ceased again. But the flower of our young 
manhood paid, and paid highly. 

Slightly less than 4 years ago we engaged 
in another fight—for right and freedom. 

Once again our finest young men responded 
to the desperate needs of the ‘hour, once 
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again many paid the supreme price. That 
freedom and justice might still live. 

It must now be unmistakably clear that 
military victories alone do not purchase free- 
dom and peace for all time. 

Freedom must be repeatedly fought for 
and protected between times with a con- 
tinuous and militant vigilance. 

It is to the men who paid the price in full 
in order that we might stil! continue to 
enjoy the fruits of liberty, so hardily won by 
the forbears of this Nation, that we pay 
honor and tribute today. 

These were men, even as you and I, hold- 
ing the same hopes and aspirations. The 
same love of life and the glories of the fu- 
ture, the same dreams and way of life, for 
them was never fulfillment. 

So, to the more than a million outstanding 
and upstanding Americans who have died 
fighting for this great country of ours. 

We owe a debt that cannot be paid in any 
coin. 

We all, each and every one of us, have been 
placed under a very real and deep obligation. 

Surely, something that is so precious, so 
very important—something for which so 
many fine Americans have given their lives 
to defend, must be valuable to those of us 
who remain, 

Our obligation is to militantly continue 
its preservation, if for no other reason than 
to see to it that these men did not die in 
vain. 

Those of us assembled here today and 
either the fortunate ones who were spared 
or the friends and stanch supporters of the 
principles which motivated them, because 
we were spared it is not too farfetched to 
presume our mission on earth has not been 
fulfilled. 

That we have duties still to perform which 
are as important as the battlefield, missions 
of the past. 

As I have pointed out, freedom is not free, 
neither is it something that can be purchased 
for cash and the account closed. 

It is an installment-plan purchase, another 
payment always ready to fall due. 

The continuing price is vigilance and mili- 
tant strength, devotion, sacrifice. 

It_must be paid faithfully and on demand. 

I@is' this solemn thought which prompts 
that which I now want to say. Today as a 
nation, our efforts are focused upon one 
predominant objective—the surrender of the 
liberties for which so many have fought and 
died. 

Those liberties dearer to free men than 
their lives or any material thing which they 
possess. 

On this May day it would be a mockery 
for us to laud the valor and devotion of our 
fighting men, and shun the burden of safe- 
guarding that for which they fought. 

Perhaps the finest legacy left us by these 
courageous men is the fact that each was 
fighting for that in which he believed. 

They were not engaged in battles to pre- 
serve a dynasty, nor to win land in order to 
subjugate whole nations of peoples. 

Theirs was the battle to preserve to all 
men the freedom of their souls. 

I am convinced that those we honor today 
are impelled by the hope for more than the 
immediate victory to be attained by force of 
arms, as it has been one of the traditions, 
here in the Nation’s Capital today, to build 
solidly, so that what is constructed can be 
enjoyed by many succeeding generations, so it 
was, that these men, as did their fathers be- 
fore them, fight, that liberty might be pre- 
served, and all the benefits of freedom and 
peace accrue to the land as their continuing 
memorial. 

If the bright flame of their lives had that 
purpose, we are bound to maintain that 
purpose as our own. 

Our presence here today would be but.a 
sentimental gesture of little value if we 
do not resolve that we as individuals shall 
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embrace our duties as citizens with the same 
unity of purpose and determination as did 
the men whom we gather to honor. 

Today our desires must not be for tasks 
equal to our powers, but rather for powers 
equal to our tasks. 

Our aim must ever be to preserve the true 
liberty of our citizens and at the same time 
assist others to acquire the same blessings. 

We have learned from experience that the 
position of our country as the primary pow- 
er between democracy and enslavement by 
dictatorship becomes more difficult and 
hazardous every day. 

In this critical situation true constancy 
to our Government is a priceless virtue. 
That virtue must be cultivated by all of us. 

It involves on our part a willingness to sac- 
rifce for the common good. 

It dedicates our first efforts to support of 
the Nation's integrity. 

It consecrates us to the preservation of 
established American institutions and ideals. 

It breathes tolerance and understanding 
into our relations with our fellow citizens. 

It inspires reverence for those principles 
which are the source of the benign bless- 
ings bestowed upon us by the American way 
of life. 

This virtue must be something a great deal 
more than an irradiating optimism that 
somehow everything will work out all right. 

We must face present problems and the 
future with a realistic approach and a full 
consciousness that all of us must continue to 
devote our best efforts to the American ideal 
if it is to survive and prosper. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
our survival is threatened as long as there 
are destructive ideologies with aggressive 
tendencies abroad in the world. 

The problems we face for the future may 
be greater than any we have faced in the 
past. 

The sacrifices we shall be called upon to 
make may be greater than any ever made 
before. 

Whatever the problems, whatever the sac- 
rifices asked, we must accept them only as 
challenges to our destiny. 

We dare not fail, lest civilization suffer its 
worst retrogression in all recorded ry. 

And so today, as we rededicate oursel to 
the cause for which so many Americans have 
died, I would like to pay homage to our 
fallen comrades by recalling to the minds of 
those present one of the more eloquent 
tributes to those who have died in battle: 
“Among them uncommon valor was a come 
mon thing.” 

And to express the hope that as they 
were welcomed to the halls of Valhalla they 
found there that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 





Outlawing Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I wish to include the following Cali- 
patria Chamber of Commerce resolution 
in support of my bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party: 

CALIPATRIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 

The Calipatria Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieving in the urgent necessity for enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress of the 
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United States, outlawing the Communist 
Party of the United States and the members 
thereof supports the unanimous adoption by 
the California Legislature, at its last session, 
of Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5 urging 
and petitioning Congress of the United States 
to immediately enact such legislation; did 
at its regular meeting assembled in Cali- 
patria, Calif., adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States is engaged in and committed 
to a world-wide conspiracy to overthrow and 
illegally dominate and supersede noncom- 
munist governments, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and 

“Whereas to accomplish its objectives, the 
Communist Party of the United States ad- 
vocates the use of force, violence, and other 
illegal means; and 

“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States permits its members no devia- 
tion from its policies and programs, with the 
result that each member thereof is a partici- 
pant in its unlawful subversive conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such nefarious activities should 
not be permitted to continue under sanction 
of law; and 

“Whereas at present, there are several bills 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States, including H. R. 7405, H. R. 7846, and 
S. 2752, which would outlaw the Communist 
Party of the United States and the members 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Calipatria Chamber of 
Commerce, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it hereby is petitioned and 
urged to immediately enact legislation to 
outlaw the Communist Party of the United 
States and the members thereof; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the cham- 
ber is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

This is to certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of resolution adopted by 
the Calipatria Chamber of Commerce, in 
regular meeting assembled at Calipatria, 
Calif., on the 21st day of April 1954. 

R. M. CHaPMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





Hero of Detrick Incident Is Back at His 
Job There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Frederick Post on April 
20, 1954, entitled “Hero of Detrick In- 
cident Is Back at His Job There,” by 
Betty Sullivan, as an example of the de- 
voted loyalty of many of our Federal em- 
ployees. 

The article follows: 

Hero or Derrick Incment Is Back at His 
Jos THERE 
(By Betty Sullivan) 

Joseph R. Larsen, Jr., is back at work. 

Monday was his first day on the job since 
June 1, 1953, and a very special occasion 
it is for him and for his colleagues in Dr. 
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Dale Jenkins’ laboratory at Camp Detrick. 

To Larsen it marks graduation from a 9 
months’ course as tough and rugged as a 
man can take. To Detrick it means the 
return of an important researcher whose 
phenomenal bravery and determination safe. 
guarded top-secret information. 

What 26-year-old Joseph Larsen didn't 
know on Monday when he trundled him- 
self into the lab was that 2 hours later Co), 
John J. Hayes, flanked by a sizable con. 
tingent of Detrick notables, would invade 
his office to present a Meritorious Civilian 
Service Award, one of the highest honors 
a grateful government bestows upon an in- 
dividual whose patriotism is beyond the 
normal call of duty. 

Detrick notables present at the ceremony 
included: Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, scientific 
adviser to Colonel Hayes; Dr. John L, 
Schwab, Director of Technical Operations; 
Dr. Dale Jenkins, Larsen’s immediate su. 
perior; Dr. Carl Brewer, Chief of the Divi- 
sion; Lt. Col. Cecil D. Miller, deputy to 
Colonel Hayes. 

The award stated: “Having distinguished 
himself by displaying outstanding courage 
and risk of personal safety, placing his re. 
sponsibilities for safeguarding highly clas- 
sified documents above his personal well- 


. being. * °°” 


It was no dramatic wartime act of heroism 
that distinguished Larsen, and started the 
chain events that have, he says, jet pro- 
pélled the last 9 months. A commonplace 
automobile accident set things in motion, 


AUTHORIZED COURIER 


That was early on the morning of June 
2, 1953. Larsen, a Chemical Corps civilian 
entomologist, was driving by jeep from the 
Chemical Center to Detrick. He had re- 
cently been transferred to the installation 
here and his family had not moved. He 
traveled daily from Edgewood—just another 
commuter, to all appearances,. Actually he 
was a very special courier authorized to 
transport top-secret Army documents. 

That Ju:ze morning Larsen was custodian 
of a packet of papers, later discreetly 
described by a Detrick spokesman as “very 
important to the welfare of the United 
States.” As the jeep neared Unionville, the 
steering mechanism locked, the-~- vehicle 
crashed and Larsen was thrown out. He lay 
dazed, desperately injured, but doggedly he 
clung to consciousness, his every instinct 
alert to guard the documents he still 
clutched. 


Not until State Police Sgt. C. D. Mades 
arrived and assumed responsibility for safe 
delivery of the papers, did Larsen permit 
himself to be put on a stretcher and taken 
to the Frederick Memorial Hospital. There 
for 7 weeks he fought the first battles of a 
long campaign for health. Delicate spinal 
surgery was performed by Dr. E. P. Thomas. 
Every possible treatment was given. Then 
July 21 an Army ambulance plane oame in 
and Larsen, accompanied by Dr. Thomas, fiew 
to New York. 


UNIQUE INSTITUTE 


There he entered one of the country’s 
unique establishments, the New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, part of the huge Bellevue 
Medical Center, where Dr. Howard Rusk 1s 
carrying out his own original, often unor- 
thodox but spectacularly successful ideas of 
getting paraplegics back to normal life and 
work. ses 

With pulleys and slings Larsen learned to 
move about in bed, then to swing himself 
out into a wheelchair, to a straight chair, 
and back again. He was fitted with braces, 
taught to walk with arm-bracing canes. 

He learned to dress himself again, to care 
for and tend his body as a normal adult. 
Rusk people “strive for independence” and 
even the physicians who work with them 
often are astonished at the degree of profi- 
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ciency acquired by paraplegics, quadra- 


plegics, amputees, and the cther handicapped* 


in the institute. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Larsen are back at 
petrick. They are in post quarters only a 
little distance from the entomology lab 
where he will work. Before long they'll build 
a home of their own, one especially designed 
for easy comfortable living of a paraplegic. 


BACK HOME IN FREDERICK 


Frederick has come to seem home to them, 
although they had no residence here before 
the accident. The whole community was 
touched last year by the Larsen brand of 
courage, and so much warm friendliness and 
hospitality was given Mr. and Mrs. Larsen 
they said they wanted to make this their 

ne, 
ne both have “a very special orchid” for 
the Frederick Memorial Hospital. Like all 
healthy people, Larsen before the accident 
never spared a thought to what paralyzed 
people go through. Here he was in a frac- 
ture bed, turned frequently, massaged, and 
kept in such excellent condition that he ar- 
rived in New York ready for Dr. Rusk’s stren- 
uous rehabilitation. Others are not so for- 
tunate. Larsen saw patients in New York 
so ravaged by bed sores they’d have to be 
treated @ year or more before they could 
begin on the physical exercise of rehabilita- 
on. 

Oat July, Larsen said “If there’s one 
chance in a million I can walk again, I'll 
make it.” He has. Today he’s an inde- 
pendent man with a good job in his chosen 
field. His biggest worry now is keeping his 
weight to the 200 pounds that’s his normal. 
“You learn to think about that when you 
walk on your hands,” he says as he swings 
along on his special canes. 





Henry J. Kaiser Presents Additional Data 
in Support of H. R. 7700, a Bill To Es- 
tablish Federal Insurance of Private 
Loans To Construct Necessary Self- 
Supporting Hospitals and Other Medical 
Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
his testimony before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in fa- 
vor of H. R. 7700, Mr. Henry J. Kaiser 
presented a detailed statemeint as to the 
Government’s role er H. R. 7700, a 
bill to guarantee loans for construction 
of medical facilities, and why he thinks 
this venture would be successful. He also 
stated that this bill is designed to provide 
facilities for the modern practice of med- 
icine on a teamwork basis. His detailed 
statement with respect to these matters 
is as follows: 

Views or Henry J. Katser on H. R. 7700 
INSURANCE OF PRIVATE LOANS ON A SOUND BASIS 

The Government’s role under H. R. 7700 
would be the well-established and eminently 
successful role of insuring private loans by 
banks, insurance companies, and other pri- 
vate lending institutions for construction of 
financially sound medical and hospital fa- 


cilities. This is a true American private 
enterprise way, : 
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Various large lending institutions with 
which we have discussed this type of insured 
mortgage loan have indicated they would be 
willing to make such loans upon presentation 
of facts which clearly support the financial 
soundness of proposed medical facility 
projects. 

The bill spells out that the only ones eligi- 
ble for insured loans are those approved as 
responsible and able to repay the obligations 
for facilities. 

Certainly the banks and insurance compa- 
nies will exercise their high standards of pru- 
dent judgment and factfinding to ascertain 
to the maximum the responsibility of bor- 
rowers and their projects. It has been amply 
proved over the years that Government in- 
surance or guaranties of loans does not result 
in lending institutions relaxing their credit 
standards. They have their own standing 
and reputation for soundness to safeguard. 

Moreover, severe penalties are imposed 
upon a lending institution granting an un- 
sound insured loan. Under this bill the 
lender in such cases would receive a low rate 
of interest and would have to wait 10 years 
to obtain full repayment of a defaulted 
balance. 

You well know the remarkable record of 
the Nation's financial institutions in the tre- 
mendously successful insured loan programs 
of generating billions of dollars of private 
capital for homes for millions of American 
families; houses, businesses, and farms for 
veterans, and defense emergency factories 
built by private industries. H.R. 7700 would 
extend for medical facilities this same insur- 
ance principle that has worked so effectively 
in the programs of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for home building; the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for veterans’ small busi- 
nesses, homes, and farms; and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s work with V-loans. 

The expenditures for the mortgage-insur- 
ance program provided by Chairman Wolver- 
ton’s bill would be paid out of the premiums 
collected for such insurance. It is pertinent 
to note that under FHA-type loans the Gov- 
ernment never has had to pay out any public 
funds for losses incurred. As a matter of 
fact, the FHA has shown a 45-percent surplus 
of fees and premiums received above all ex- 
penses and losses. Here are the figures: 


FHA from inception through June 30, 1953 
Income: Fees, premiums, in- 





terest, dividends, etc....... $768, 372, 312 
Expenses: 

Operating, etc............. 308, 342, 199 
SID ic relat taii eenresetiiatnnstneshaite 24, 478, 801 
Losses and charge-offs..... 25, 402, 373 
Reserve for possible losses...§._-_- 556, 299, 727 
Total expenses......... 414, 523, 100 

Net income above 
GRPONIUE,, crctnencacue 353, 849, 212 


A major purpose of Federal mortgage in- 
surance is to provide a reasonable trial pe- 
riod to demonstrate to private lending insti- 
tutions that certain publicly desirable facili- 
ties can and should be financed on a normal 
commercial basis. Thus FHA-type loans 
started a housing boom, and financial insti- 
tutions have invested more than $23,600,000,- 
000 through insured lo#ns in the building of 
about 4 million dwelling units. Financial 
institutions likewise have invested $20,600,- 
000,000, under Veterans’ Administration-in- 
sured loans in 3,290,000 units of veterans’ 
businesses, farms, and homes. The insur- 
ance provided the assurances and underlying 
stability which brought forth huge amounts 
of private capital. 

Similarly, some additional experience with 
the financing of medical and hospital facili- 
ties organized to operate on a completely 
self-supporting basis is necessary to con- 
vince private lending institutions that they 


can be financed on a normal commercial 
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basis. This is a desirable Government ob- 
jective and is the function of H. R. 7700. 

As an illustration, the banks would not 
initially finance the construction of hos- 
Pitals by the Kaiser Foundation without a 
private Kaiser guaranty. Now, as the result 
of experience with a number of Kaiser 
Foundation hosiptals, they are lending on 
additional new hospitals without any 
guaranty. 

Already there are approximately 630 groups 
of doctors successfully operating around the 
United States today, numbers of them al- 
ready possessing clinics and anxious to build 
their own hospitals or other needed facili. 
ties. They would be well qualified as appli- 
cants for loans under H. R. 7700 to expand 
diagnostic and treatment centers and build 
new hospitals. 

Certain outstanding leaders of the medical 
profession have testified that, in their firm 
opinion, hundreds of new groups of doctors 
would establish group practice, voluntary 
prepayment health service plans if long-term 
financing for necessary facilities were made 
available to them. 

If the sole accomplishment of the Wolver- 
ton bill were to release hundreds of millions 
of dollars of private capital, not now ob- 
tainable, to help build needed medical facili- 
ties, that would be a lasting service to the 
people. Yet the purposes and potentialities 
are even greater. 

MODERN MEDICINE FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


H. R. 7700 is designed to provide facilities 
for the modern practice of medicine on a 
teamwork basis. 

In facilities financed through insured 
loans, doctors representing general practice 
and the major specialties can practice the 
highest form of group teamwork medicine— 
in modern facilities with modern equip- 
ment—to the end that the full use of ad- 
vanced medical skills is made available for 
the prevention and treatment of disease. 

However, modern medicine practiced in 
modern facilities is still not an adequate 
answer to the vast majority of our fellow 
citizens who today anxiously ask: “What 
will happen if serious illness or a Costly 
operation hits me or my family?” 

Modern medicine practiced in modern 
facilities must be brought within the finan- 
cial means of the people. For this reason, 
a fundamental element of H. R. 7700 is the 
combination of prepayment with the prin- 
ciples of group practice in integrated hos- 
pital and outpatient medical centers, where 
major emphasis is placed on preventive 
medicine. 

Through prepayment, the well help pay for 
the sick and payment for medical services 
is budgeted in an orderly fashion. 

Through group practice in integrated hos- 
pital and medical facilities, great economies 
are achieved in eliminating duplication of 
overhead expenses, duplication of equipment 
and auxiliary personnel, and in the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary hospitalization where 
outpatient services are available and are 
medically indicated. 

Preventive medical services serve not only 
to prevent disease, arrest it in its early 
stages, or bring it under effective control, 
but also serve to keep the costs of medical 
care down, since it is much more costly to 
provide services for the treatment of disease 
in its advanced stages; also, preventive medi- 
cal services are the major weapons in our 
attack upon the chronic diseases. 

These elements—prepayment, group prac- 
tice, well-planned integrated hospital and 
medical facilities, and preventive medical 
care—which I described at some length in 
my earlier appearance before this committee 
on January 11, comprise the new economics 
of medical care. These elements are not 
untried nor untested. 

In all parts of the country these principles 
have been tested during the past two decades 
and longer. Groups of physicians practice 
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on a teamwork basis in the Mayo Clinic, the 
Crile Clinic, the Leahy Clinic, and in uni- 
versity hospitals, like Johns Hopkins, and in 
hundreds of medical-group clinics. 

Prepayment is a well-established principle 
familiar to us all. 

The advantages of well-planned integrated 
facilities are well known, not only in medi- 
cine but in all phases of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Emphasis upon disease prevention and the 
development of preventive medical services 
have been principal objectives of the leaders 
in the field of medicine and public health 
for many decades. 

The fusing of these elements in group- 
practice health-service prepayment plans 
have been described to you by Dr. Russell 
V. Lee, Palo Alto Clinic; Dr. Clifford H. Loos, 
Ross-Loos Clinic; Dr. George Baehr, Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York; and, 
in addition to ourselves, by other witnesses 
who have come before this committee. The 
spread of these tried and tested elements by 
other groups throughout the country will be 
a basic development out of H. R. 7700. The 
insured loans will remove the major ob- 
stacle—that is, the lack of funds for long- 
term financing of the necessary hospital and 
related facilities—the obstacle standing in 
the way of rapid growth and development 
of the new economics of medical care. 

H. R. 7700 rejects the idea that the best 
medical care has to be limited to the well- 
to-do; rejects the idea that modern ad- 
vances in the technique of disease preven- 
tion and cure have become so expensive that 
only the few, not the many, can realize their 
benefits. 

This, unfortunately, has been true where 
outmoded, inefficient organization of serv- 
ices and facilities has not kept pace with 
the great scientific advances in medicine. 
In fact, this is the fundamental paradox of 
medical care in the United States today— 
20th century medical knowledge, skills, and 
technique and ancient forms of organization 
of medical services. The new economics of 
medieal care embodied within the Wolverton 
bill makes it eminently practical for the 
full and comprehensive benefits of 20th cen- 
tury medical knowledge, skill, and technique 
to be brought within the means of the people 
to pay for it. 

Spokesmen for millions upon millions of 
Americans are demanding that the people 
be afforded the advantages of modern med- 
ical science with all its wonderful skills for 
preserving health, saving lives, and extend- 
ing the life span. But outdated, disorgan- 
ized, topsy-turvy forms of supplying medical 
services nullify and deny to too many peo- 
ple the advances of modern medical science. 

Those people who live in areas where group 
practice prepayment plans are operating can 
enjoy the advantages of modern, compre- 
hensive medical care services at costs within 
the means of the average person. Many mii- 
lions of our citizens who do not now have 
access to group practice prepayment plan 
membership, would be given this opportuni- 
ty through the enactment of H. R. 7700. 

Much has been said and written about so- 
called free choice in discussions of the 
changing pattern of medical economics. It 
is significant to point out that in these 
discussions of free choice, little if any at- 
tention is given to the basic fact that many 
millions of our people are not afforded real 
freedom of choice. 

The tardiness in bringing the organiza- 
tion of health services up to 20th-century 
standards is the basic threat to free choice 
in medical care today. 

There is no real freedom of choice where 
millions of people are cut off from adequate 
medical care, because the inherent weak- 
nesses of the fee-for-every-service system, 
with its costly, helter-skelter disorganiza- 
tion, result in prohibitive doctor and hos- 
pital bills, 
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There is no real freedom of choice where 
tens of thousands of physicians have to 
diagnose or treat their patients to a greater 
or lesser extent in accordance with the pa- 
tients’ ability to pay rather than solely on 
the basis of the medical needs of the pa- 
tients. 

There is no real freedom of choice when 
tens of millions of- people in this country 
do not have the opportunity to choose, if 
they so desire, modern, group practice, pre- 
paid, comprehensive medical care with its 
many great advantages. 

There is no real freedom of choice when 
the overwhelming majority of physicians in 
this country lack the opportunity to prac- 
tice on a teamwork basis in modern well- 
planned facilities, because of their inability 
to obtain long-term financing for such fa- 
cilities. 

H. R. 7700, if enacted, would constitute 
the greatest stimulas to real freedom of 
choice in medicine today. It would give 
millions of people throughout the country 
the freedom of choosing group practice pre- 
paid comprehensive medical care, if they so 
desired. It would give all physicians the 
freedom of choosing group practice, if they 
so desire. 

The health organizations which we repre- 
sent wholeheartedly support the principle of 
freedom of choice. It is our fundamental 
belief that the people of this country must 
have this right to free choice. The millions 
of persons who desire to obtain their care on 
a prepaid basis from physicians practicing as 
a team in modern well-planned integrated 
facilities must have this right to obtain such 
care. I know of no more effective way of 
accomplishing the objective of promoting 
real freedom of choice in medical care than 
through the enactment of H. R. 7700. 

In conclusion I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to state our views on H. R. 7700. 
As you see, we give our unqualified endorse- 
ment to this bill— 

Because it will assist in filling the critical 
need for additional hospital and medical 
facilities;~ 

Because it will accomplish this purpose 
through the enlistment of the forces of pri- 
vate enterprise and private capital; 

Because it will afford thousands of doc- 
tors of the country the opportunity to prac- 
tice modern medicine on a teamwork basis; 
and 

Because it will open up to many millions 
of our citizens the opportunity of obtain- 
ing comprehensive, modern medical care 
services at reasonable cost. 





Roy D. Moore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my home city 
of Canton, Ohio, suffered a great loss 
on Saturday last through the death of 
one of its leading citizens, Mr. Roy D. 
Moore, president and publisher of the 
Canton Repository and Brush-Moore 
Newspapers, Inc. 

In Roy Moore’s death our community 
lost a great friend who had been a leader 
in Canton’s progress for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. The people of the 
State and the Nation can never fully 
know the great contribution he made to 
good government by his capable but un- 
pretentious leadership. 
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Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include in the Con. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Canton Repository 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954. This editoria] 
is the final tribute of those who knew 
Roy Moore best—the people who worked 
for him and with him—the employees 
of the Repository. 

The editorial follows: 

Roy D. Moore 


All of Roy Moore's friends are trying to put 
into words the thoughts which fill their 
hearts. 

We who have been his working associates 
want to do this, too. 

We have a particularly strong reason. 

Roy Moore’s dynamic enthusiasm and his 
career in newspaper publishing and manage. 
ment had a powerful impact on us. 

His unfaltering devotion to truth in the 
reporting of news was an inspiration to all 
of us who worked with him and looked to 
him for guidance. 

Without him we would have had a less 
fruitful and satisfying experience with our 
lives than we have had because he lived and 
let us share his hopes and his accomplish- 
ments. 

He was our favorite success story. 

We respected him for the great distance he 
had traveled from his humble beginning as 
a telegrapher at the early age of 15. 

We respected him for the organization he 
put together with the skillful help of his 
business associates, William H. Vodrey and 
the late Louis H. Brush. 

We respected him as an enlightened em. 
ployer who could be depended on to make 
equitable decisions in all matters affecting 
our interests. 

We respected him for the respect he com. 
manded in a strongly competitive business— 
and for the esteem in which he was held 
by men and women in other fields of 
endeavor. 

Roy Moore’s secret was obvious. It was his 
liking for people. 

He liked people so naturally and charm- 
ingly that they, in turn, liked him and 
wanted to heilp him realize his dreams. 

He was one of those men in whose presence 
other men felt better than they_really were. 

Those of us who worked closely with him 
during the years of his greatest activity al- 
ways felt this way about him. We valued 
his esteem because he always let us know 
he valued ours, 

Whether our jobs were in the mechanical 
departments—helping to prepare news 
copy—working with advertising—or in the 
counting room, he always knew who we were, 
what we were doing, and why it was 
important, 

He made us feel when we had a chance 
meeting or a scheduled conference that it 
was his privilege to be with us—not our 
privilege to be with him. 

He was unfailingly generous with his time 
and his sympathetic understanding. 

It was his special pleasure to perform serv- 
ices or favors outside the ordinary fields of 
duty. Many of us had special cause to be 
grateful for his devotion to our well-being. 
Had he been privileged to live longer, there 
would have been many more who would 
have had special cause to be grateful. 

Thinking back over this unusual and 
pleasant association with Roy Moore, we 
know that we shared a relationship and com- 
panionship far above the ordinary. 

He was one of those gifted persons who had 
the common touch in a superlative degree. 

He could have succeeded in whatever he 
tried because all his friends would have 
wanted to help him. They would not have 
wanted to see him fail. 

We are glad he chose to succeed in our pro- 
fession and that we had the opportunity t0 
work with him, 
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It was our regret—and we know it was his, 
too—that in the last year he had been un-~ 
able to join us more often in the everyday 
newspaper work he loved so dearly. 

We want to add our voices to the chorus of 
nis friends and associates speaking words of 
mfort to Mrs. Moore, his children, and his 

earest companions. 

It is the most heartfelt tribute we can 
rey to say there was no man of his day we 
would have chosen to be associated with in 

reference to Roy Moore. 

when he died, a little bit of us died. 

We shall honor his memory and cherish all 
our precious recollections of a long and 
nappy association with a man who had no 
superior in the art of friendship. 


Reducing the Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department has not always 
been in the red, and if Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield’s program is 
given the proper support, it will again 
be in the black. I present a statement 
issued by the Postmaster General in a 
release last Thursday, as follows: 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field's success in reducing the huge postal 
deficit from $727 million in the fiscal year 
1952 to an estimated $425 millions in the 
fiscal year 1954 and the Summerfield long- 
range program to place the Post Office De- 
partment on a pay-as-you-go basis by in- 
creasing its income and improving its effi- 
ciency are both receiving widespread atten- 
tion and support. 

Audacious and ambitious as these objec- 
tives are, they are not entirely new in a 
Department that has usually run in the red 
and has piled up a deficit of over $4 billion 
since World War II. The record set by Post- 
master General Montgomery Blair proves 
that the Post Office Department can be 
operated on a self-sustaining basis. 

On May 5, 1861, Montgomery Blair an able 
lawyer who had been Solicitor General of 
the United States, became Postmaster Gen- 
eral and served in this capacity in the Cab- 
= of President Lincoln until September 

, 1864. 

In the fiscal year 1860, before Blair be- 
came Postmaster General, the postal deficit 
exceeded $10 million, postal revenues being 
less than $9 million and expenses more than 
$19 milllion. 

Five years later, in the fiscal year 1865 
when Blair left the Post Office Department, 
it operated with an actual surplus of 
$917,249, 

As far back as the fiscal year of 1852, there 
had been annual and growing postal deficits. 
The record, by 5-year intervals prior to 
Blair's administration, shows: 


Revenue | Expense Deficit 


$5, 184, 526 | $7,108,459 | $1, 923, 022 
7, 353, 951 | 11,508,057 | 4, 153, 718 
8, 209, 820 | 11, 125, 364 2, 826, 144 
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The next 3 years, under Blair’s direction, 
the Department's fiscal record shows a 
startling reverse, as follows: 
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Deficit or 


Revenue garpies 


Expense 


—$142, 625 
—404, 814 
+917, 249 


$11, 163, 789 | $11, 314, 206 
12, 253 | 12, 644, 786 


438, 
1865...........-| 14,556,158 | 13, 694, 728 


The deficit reduction was the result of 
(1) efficient and economic administration, 
(2) definite steps taken to reduce costs, and 
(3) increased income. 

Post office embezzlements, common under 
previous administrations, were eliminated. 
Pranking of postmasters’ private mail was 
ended, rates were increased, compulsory pre- 
payment of postage was enforced; publishers 
were no longer allowed to postpone postage 
payment on printed matter. " 

Postmaster General Blair was an inno- 
vator as well as an economizer. He made 
the first move toward establishing the Uni- 
versal Postal Union; instituted the first reg- 
ular railway post-office service; introduced 
city free delivery service; and planned and 
secured legislation setting up the money 
order system which became effective a few 
months after he left office. Further, Blair 
regularized the termination of postal serv- 
ice in the seceded States and organized an 
efficient Army post office system in the Union 
armies. 

These highlights of postal history encour- 
age the present postal management in their 
belief they can meet all the requirements of 
President Eisenhower's directive: 

“The Postmaster General will institute a 
program directed at improving service while 
at the same time reducing costs and de- 
creasing deficits.” 

Steps taken by the present management 
of the Fost Office Department include later 
window hours and later collections; increased 
use of trucks, buses, and other modern forms 
of transportation; introduction of a plan to 
carry regular mail by air; relief for the Post 
Office Department from the cost of carrying 
mail for other Government departments; 
transfer of airline subsidies to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and many other changes 
in the interest of economy and better 
service. 

Postmaster General Summerfield’s program 
emphasizes the need for higher postage rates 
to reduce the large deficits resulting from 
inflation in the postwar period. The pro- 
posals now before the Congress would add 
$250 million to revenues. For the long 
range he is recommending that the Congress 
adopt the plan to make the Postal Estab- 
lishment self-sustaining by requiring the 
postage rates be adjusted according to for- 
mula whenever significant cost changes 
occur, 


The Spirit of Joy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include another splendid and original 


’ address, The Spirit of Joy, given by the 


Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
archbishop of Boston, at a dinner to 
Archbishop Cushing on April 25, 1954, 
in Boston, Mass., the proceeds of the din- 
ner being used and donated by His Ex- 
cellency for charitable purposes. 
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The wolf at the door which the arch- 
bishop mentions in his address was the 
subject of an address he made last year 
at a similar dinner and which address 
appears in the May 18, 1953, issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The address follows: 

Last year when you and I all met together I 
talked to you about the wolf at the door. I 
told you that he was my favorite beast, that 
he kept me on the go—particularly the wolf 
at somebody else’s door—and that if I ever 
got to heaven, I’d have the wolf at the door 
to thank for it. Such show of virtue as I 
have managed to develop is due to the work 
I have had to do to keep the wolf away from 
the door. 

Well, since that happy evening a year ago, 
I came within a glimpse of heaven. I didn’t 
get in—so Icame home. I might as well tell 
you, here and now, that in spite of any 
rumors to the contrary, I came home to stay, 
to stay as long as God lets me—and that, 
please God, will be a long time indeed. 

While I was loitering around the gates of 
heaven I saw the birds of St. Francis flying 
about, high above the walls. There was also 
the eagle of St. John. I heard the dog of 
St. Roch barking to his heart's content and I 
thought I heard a growl or two from the lion 
of St. Mark. There was a pretty lake nearby— 
and in it I saw the fish of St. Anthony. But 
when I got home, there at the door was the 
wolf of Poor Richard. 

To tell you the truth, I think he was glad 
to see me. However, he snarled a bit, all the 
same, by way of reminding me to get back to 
work—and so I am giad to see so many of 
you and I am grateful to you for bringing so 
many bones to this banquet so I can throw 
them at Poor Richard's mascot—the famous 
old wolf at the door. 

While I was sick I decided a number of 
things. One was that, even at the longest, 
life is too short for tears. I decided that 
everything in life should be a joy to the 
convinced Christian—and that there is noth- 
ing more important to preach nowadays or 
to push everywhere than the idea of joy in 
the Lord, the joy God intended us to find in 
our work and in all things else. 

So let me talk to you tonight on joy. The 
times require that we recapture it. Your 
presence here in numbers so great and with 
friendship so generous increases it in me, 
The work you make possible spreads it. 

Joy is essential to life, a necessity of 
life; it is a source of life’s power as well 
as its pleasure. Every man has need of 
joy; so, too, every man has a right to joy. 
It is indispensable to the health of soul 
and body; it is necessary to physical and 
spiritual industry; it is a condition of re- 
ligious living. 

Hence it is not a mere poetical phrase to 
say that joy acts upon human beings as sun- 
shine upon plants. The quickening influ- 
ence of joy and the paralyzing effect of sad- 
ness are readily observed. In children espe- 
cially, we note that sorrow deadens, whereas 
happiness revives and enlivens them. With 
invalids happiness actually works miracles— 
a fact known and utilized by wise physicians, 

At times our strength and energy seem 
to be actually redoubled by the coming of 
joy. A man’s power to will and to do, even 
his desire to live, is reinforced by joy. He 
is made bold, he is kept undismayed. Many 
@ lofty resolve and noble deed has been born 
of joy. Working ever with high purpose, 
zealous for the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, joy keeps a man’s lower inclinations 
under strict control and develops his best 
capacities. Under the magic of its influ- 
ence, he grows gracious, kindly, ready to 
serve. Thus joy brings individuals closer 
together, promotes social harmony and ties 
the knot of friendship. 
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No one can live without joy, not even 
the Christian soul following the path of 
perfection. Indeed, a cheerful, happy, 
friendly spirit is more often encountered 
among believers and Christians than among 
unbelieving and irreligious men. Among 
the saints the proportion of joyous souls is 
particularly great. It is not the moderns 
in art and letters, but the religious writers 
and poets and artists, who have carefully 
cultivated and sincerely championed the 
cause of joy. In the history of modern lit- 
erature we find a shocking number of fa- 
mous names listed as foes of joy and proph- 
ets of pessimism, but none is religious. 

On the other hand, it was an 18th cen- 
tury Capuchin who undertook to defend joy 
against the rigorism which was then trying, 
in the name of piety, to cast gloom not only 
over the religious life, but over all exist- 
ence. His book on the Joy of the Soul still 
deserves to be read. He loudly proclaims 
the work of joy: 

“Joy is useful to virtue, useful in the 
transaction of business, useful in society, 
useful for all good things. As long as your 
soul is in joy, your intellect will be more ac- 
tive and productive, your ideas will be clear- 
er, your imagination more lively, your heart 
more at rest, your temper more gay and 
cheerful, your society more agreeable, even 
your health stronger; your piety will be 
sweeter, your virtue more generous. Joy is 
useful in the transaction of business. With 
the help of joy, the fatigue of our necessary 
labor is made easy; our difficulties vanish; 
melancholy was never a virtue, and never 
will be; it takes away from the value of our 
sacrifices, instead of adding thereto. The 
Apostle tells us that God loves a cheerful 
giver; and nothing does more honor to the 
‘yoke’ of His service than the caim serenity 
on the brow of those who bear the whole 
weight of it, for His sake.” 

Frederick W. Faber, the great English 
preacher, waged war against the contempo- 
rary spirit of sourness and pessimism. 
Throughout his numerous spiritual writings 
there runs a pure stream of joy. So whole- 
some and so sensible is his teaching that we 
may well recall it here. 

It is joy alone which can give liberty of 
spirit. Without it, “helps become hin- 
drances, sacraments formalities, fervors 
scruples, and the order of rule and habit, 
instead of being a facility of expansion, 
grows into a chain of bondage and pusilla- 
nimity,” as Father Faber tells us. 

Joy is the sail of the boat; he who knows 
how to manage his sail can take advantage 
even of adverse winds and make them serve 
toward a swifter voyage. True pure joy is 
as good a tutor as sorrow and is equally 
necessary, if not more so. “There are souls, 
too, in the world which have the gift of find- 
ing joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go. Joy gushes from under 
their fingers like jets of light. There is some- 
thing in their very presence, in their mere 
silent.company, from which joy cannot be 
extricated and laid aside. Of a truth, he is 
the happiest, the greatest, and the most god- 
like of men, as well as the sole poet among 
men, who has added one true joy to the 
world’s stock of happiness.” 

And so, Father Faber concludes, true reli- 
gion, true Christianity, may be determined 
by this mark: it increases, rather than 
lessens, the joy of life. 

By the same token, an age of defective re- 
ligious faith is an age without joy. A civil- 
ization of technical and materialistic empha- 
sis is bound to be short on spirit and there- 
fore on joy. By reason of its multiplied 
forms of amusement, many of them mechan- 
ical rather than natural, it may be a civili- 
zation of too many pleasures and too little 
joy. 

A great philosopher once described our 
civilization in just those words—too many 
pleasures, too little Joy. Something of the 
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same point was made concerning his own in- 
dividual life by the unbeliever who wrote his 
own epitaph in these words: 


“He had in life much happiness, 
Yet happy he has never been.” 


Men without faith secure and possess many 
joys; still they are without joy. 

Refiections like these persuade me that the 
time has come to start a crusade of joy. It 
would be the forerunner of a mighty return 
to faith and faith, in its turn, would stabilize 
and guarantee the permanence of our spirit 
of joy. 

A great German bishop of the early part 
of the century decided that the times had 
become as melancholy as human nature 
could take. Art, philosophy, everything had 
developed the creeps. The heavy air of pes- 
simism prevailed on every side. . He fell to 
speculating on the cause of the universal 
gloominess in his neighbors and, he had to 
confess, in himself. He found it to lie in 
what he called the “joylessness of modern 
civilization”—and he traced this joylessness 
to lack of faith. 

So he decided to wage a one-man battle 
against both—a battle that should be re- 
newed in our times. He wrote a small pam- 
phlet called A Little Book of Joy. He sent 
it around as an Easter greeting at Just about 
this time of year in 1909. 

Within a year Bishop Keppler’s little book 
was bringing him mail from every corner of 
the world. The first year’s printing was 
54,000, though he had originally intended it 
for a small circle of close friends. The idea 
of the crusade of joy caught on; it appealed 
to all classes, creeds, and conditions of men. 
You would have thought he had discovered 
a new element or a new elixir of youth. So 
enthusiastic was the response to his crusade 
and so eagerly did people snatch up his little 
book on joy. 

Of course, the secret of its power was the 
profound wisdom underneath the smiling 
surface of what he said. He didn’t seek to 
tickle people into laughing; he taught them 
joy. He didn’t use funny stories; he devel- 
oped a whole theology of joy. 

The great sources of his material were the 
Holy Scriptures and the lives of the saints. 
These abound in joy. Jewish prophecy and 
Christian faith, he pointed out, agree that 
God gives joy as the greatest and best of 
His biessings to those who serve Him lovingly 
and well. 

Like a rich vein of silver, joy runs through 
the writings of the Old Testament and 
through the life that it describes. The He- 
brew language—although its vocabulary is 
poor in comparison with the classical and 
modern tongues—has no less 12 verbs which 
mean “to rejoice,” “to be happy.” The good 
Israelite is saved from the danger of under- 
valuing or distorting the idea of joy and the 
human desire for it, by his knowledge that 
the deepest, purest fountain of joy is the 
throne of God, the Divine essence. As God 
Himself rejoices “in His works,” “in Jerusa- 
lem” and over Zion “with gladness,” so does 
the just man “rejoice in the Lord,” and 
“delight in the Lord” and “rejoice before 
God.” 

All in all, the people of God under the 
Old Testament were a joyful people. “Sing 
joyfully to God, all the earth: serve ye the 
Lord with gladness. Come in before His 
presence with exceeding great joy,” was a 
recommendation then in force. The ex- 
hortation: “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, 
ye just, and glory, all ye right of heart” is 
ever repeated. “And let the just feast, and 
rejoice before God; and be delighted with 
gladness.” Even in a time of great sadness 
the prophet exhorted the people: “Be not 
sad; for the joy of the Lord is our strength.” 

The New Testament is, of course, the tes- 
tament of joy in a higher degree than the 
Old. The New Testament is welcomed to 
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earth by the Virgin Mother, In her little 
home, more holy and joyful than anything 
since the days of paradise. It is publicly 
announced by the angels on Christmas night 
as a “great joy that shall be to all the peo. 
ple.” And Mary is rightfully hailed by be. 
lievers as “cause of our joy.” 

The bearer and the center of New Testa. 
ment joy is the Messiah, the God-Man, 
Jesus and joy—that, indeed, is a mystery of 
which it is hard to speak. Who wiil fathom 
or measure the nature and the depth of the 
God-Man’'s joy? It is a wonderful union of 
divine happiness—inseparable from His per. 
son, never lost even in His darkest hours— 
with all the joy possible to a pure, sinless, 
human heart. For He became like unto us 
in all things, even in joy, and needed it and 
made use of it, just as food and drink. 

One of the apocryphal Gospels relates that 
the people of Nazareth gave the child Jesus 
the name of Gentleness. They had a saying, 
“Let us go to Gentleness, to become happy.” 
This is perfectly credible; for in the sunshine 
of His nature everything must have been 
illumined with joy. 

How happy and full of joy was our Sav. 
ior’s association with His disciples. It is sig. 
nificant that His first journey in their com. 
pany was to a wedding, and that at a wedding 
He performed His first miracle. The Mes. 
siah is certainly no foe of happiness, but 
rather the one to whom men may venture 
to apply when the wine of joy gives out. In- 
stead of the water of merely natural joy, 
which only pleases the palate, He bestows 
the wine of that higher joy which infuses 
new life into the whole being; and the Vir- 
gin Mother, too, graciously appears as media- 
trix of joy. 

Ever since joy has been the mark of His 
best followers. The haio, that mark of par- 
ticular honor with which art adorns the 
heads of the saints, is a symbol of their 
heavenly glory; but it also reminds us of the 
halo of joyousness and kindliness encircling 
their features even during mortal life. 

How can I speak of holy joy and of the joy 
of the holy, without naming my beloved 
Francis of Assisi, poor “Brother Ever-Glad,” 
master of joy, and especially of joy in suf- 
fering. His joyfulness was a natural gift. 
Even before his conversion, when during the 
war against Perugia, he spent a year in 
prison, he astonished his companions with 
his constant cheerfulness and _ incessant 
singing. Throughout his life of poverty and 
external hardship he was always rich in joy. 
For him the strains of pain and joy com- 
mingled; indeed, the deepest pain to him was 
a@ source of highest joy. 

Francis cried out, “We Friars Minor, what 
are we other than God’s singers and players, 
who seek to draw hearts upward and to fil] 
them with spiritual joy?” To play good peo- 
ple into heaven, to sing before everyone's 
door about the beauty and delight of serving 
the Lord—this Francis had tried personally 
in Assisi, and he assigned the same trouba- 
dour’s ways to his brothers. “Holy contrition 

and holy humility and holy charity and 
holy joy make the sould good and happy,” 
he said. There were many who in St. Francis 
of Assisi’s time did not know this, and there- 
fore God’s singers, as his men were called, 
went out into the world to sing this into the 
hearts of men. 

So has it always been with the saints. It 
is illustrated by the old tale of the scholarly 
ecclesiastic who, in pursuit of his own per- 
fection, sought a spiritual guide and adviser. 
After much searching, he at last found what 
he was seeking in the person of a beggar cov- 
ered with sores before the door of a church. 
He said to the beggar, “Good day, brother,” 
and the answer came, “I have never had & 
bad one.” 

“Then may God send thee better days.” 

“My lot has always been the best.” 

“How can that be? You are covered with 
wounds and sores.” 
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“That is true, but it is the goodness of 
God that has sent them to me. When the 
sun shines, I enjoy the sun. When it storms, 
I enjoy the storm, for God sends it.” 

“who att thou?” 

“I am a king.” 

“where is thy kingdom?” 

“My soul-is my kingdom and no rebellions 
ever happen there.” 

“How camest thou to this supremacy?” 

“] sought it in prayer and meditation for 
a long time until I found it.” 

“and how didst thou find it?” 

“IT found it as soon as I had rid myself of 
the external world, Within my soul I found 
God—and joy.” 

And there, my friends, we have it. 

Our weakness is the lack of interior life. 
One truly interior soul suffices to give life 
and strength and inspiration to thousands. 

Well, then, what shall we do? 

If we would recapture joy, then the motto 
of progress must be: “Go back!” Not back 
to the old times when there were no ma- 
chines, no factories, no railways, nor air- 
planes, nor television, nor newspapers; but 
pack to religion, to the spirit of faith, to a 
joyful view of life, to abstinence and self- 
conquest, to honestly, loyalty, love—to all 
those higher things so scornfully regarded 
by modern men, vain of their culture, and 
insane on the subject of war. Men have 
paid for their blunders by being almost to- 
tally deprived of joy. Nothing but a return 
to a true estimate, a conscientious appre- 
ciation of these higher goods and forces can 
again quicken the dying pulse of life’s joy. 

You people have been wonderful to me. 
You have done for me the best that anyone 
could do: you have made possible the joy 
I like to give to others. And so, I owe you 
much. I owe you prayer. I owe you grati- 
tude. I owe you the secret of my own un- 
conquerable optimism. This is it: Seek joy 
where it can be found—in the narrow path 
of duty, on the highway of Christian charity, 
in the mountain air of faith, in the sun- 
shine of love, tn the healthy atmosphere of 
hard work. “Only do your work,” says the 
wise man, “and joy will come of itself.” 
Thus you will find joy. Thus I have found it; 
in the work that you make possible. God 
grant you joy—and bless you for the joy you 
give to me, 





It Doesn’t Help Taxpayers To Short- 
change TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It Doesn’t Help Taxpayers To 
Shortchange TVA,” which appeared in 
the May 1, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Dorsn’T HELP TAXPAYERS To SHORTCHANGE 
TVA 
_ There is a measure of sham in the admin- 
istration’s newly announced plan to let pri- 
vate power companies take over from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority a large share of 
the job of supplying electrical power to the 
atomic energy plants in the Paducah area. 
The-plan, if put into operation will be a ter- 
rific windfall to the private power companies 
concerned. It will not benefit the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority nor will it save the tax- 
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payers any money, as claimed by administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

Because more than 50 percent of their es- 
timated 1956 power production is scheduled 
to go to atomic-energy plants and other de- 
fense installations in the Tennessee and 
Ohio River Valleys, TVA officials have warned 
that the TVA area faces a shortage of power 
for domestic and industrial uses by mid-1956 
unless additional power-generating facilities 
are made possible by congressional appro- 
priation. Congress and the President, how- 
ever, have refused to approve new funds for 
generation purposes. Instead, the admin- 
istration now proposes to let private power 
companies furnish 600,000 additional kilo- 
watts of power to AEC plants, and let TVA 
use the 600,000 kilowatts for domestic and 
industrial purposes. Thus, say administra- 
tion spokesmen, TVA will need no additional 
generating facilities, and the taxpayer will 
be saved the cost of the plants had TVA been 
required to build them. 

In a sense, this is true. If TVA can use 
the power from its Shawnee plant near Pa- 
ducah to meet the growing demands of the 
Memphis area, it will not be immediately 
necessary for the agency to build its proposed 
Fulton plant west of Memphis. This does 
not mean, however, that the American tax- 
payer will be saved an amount equal to the 
cost of the Fulton plant. For what the Gov- 
ernment will save by not building the TVA 
generating plant it will lose by paying higher 
power costs to the private power companies 
that will be allowed to furnish the 600,000 
kilowatts now supplied by TVA. 

At present, the Atomic Energy Commission 
pays TVA between 3.4 and 3.84 mills per kil- 
owatt-hour, It is paying private companies 
between 4 and 4.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
This means that the AEC (and thus the 
American taxpayer who supports the agency) 
saves more than $20 million a year through 
low TVA rates, and will sav> far more when 
atomic-energy plants now under construc- 
tion go into operation. It will lose these 
savings, of course, if the administration 
forces it to buy more expensive private power. 
And it is hard to see how the Government 
can save money by taking money from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to give to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 





You Can Do Your Bit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since I introduced my bill, H. R. 
8600, several weeks ago to increase the 
use of dairy products in the armed serv- 
ices, I have received a great many letters 
from people in my district in support of 
the bill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an editorial by Walter H. 
Brovald, editor of the Stanley (Wis.) 
Republican on the need for such legisla- 
tion. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues because Mr. Brovald very 
ably points out the value of dairy prod- 
ucts as food. 

Incidentally, as Mr. Brovald points out, 
the Stanley Republican is a Republican 
newspaper. This is-one bill that I be- 
lieve deserves support irrespective of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. Brovald’s editorial is as follows: 
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You Can Do Your Brr 


Some 2 or 3 weeks ago, this newspaper 
urged the House Armed Services Committee 
to consider the merits of a bill introduced 
by Wisconsin's 10th District Representative, 
LESTER JOHNSON, calling for an increase in 
Armed Forces’ dairy rations. 

We have been consistently interested in 
legislation which has put more milk, butter, 
and cheese on the menus of Federal hospitals 
and other institutions, and very appreciative 
of the progress made in this direction. 

GOVERNMENT USE IMPORTANT 


We are convinced that however fine a pro- 
gram may be advanced for the disposition 
of Government dairy surpluses, and how- 
ever intense the efforts to hold down future 
surplus, increased use of dairy products by 
the Federal Government itself is an impor- 
tant consideration, 

It is important not only for reasons of 
national economy, but also from the stand- 
point of nutrition for the patients in Federal 
hospitals and sanitoriums, and, if Mr. JoHN- 
SON’s H. R. 8600 is passed, for our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Just recently we re- 
ceived new evidence on this point from the 
National Dairy Council. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS BEST FOODS 

Of all the food consumed, reports the 
council, dairy products give the following 
proportions of energy and nutrient content 
to American meals: 


Nutrients: Percent 
 e  . . en 16.2 
iin nti emt nnnneddewdan ie 26.0 
ebb dig. meeadudncmemewannamnaaingte 24.7 
Caton PGrOtt........nncénvcnsnccccecs 8.1 
CO cine cen ncccqwetmiswdbonses 76.2 
Pcl cdstechpeveesei poehesceteadiaidis earmigene 3.6 
Vitamin A vyalue.................. 18.5 
NG Lintewdrtnthimmadapqacnsaw 11.4 
PROGNTOR. nck wcwnccun balebuiy 48.3 
PRR ctisw wtietewccccancenesaaeses 4.2 
BRUCE: O0IGs ow. cn ecccccatccnecse 5.9 
Dairy products are, indeed, nature’s mos 

perfect foods. 


Why, then, should are Armed Forces be 
continued on a dairy product rationing sys- 
tem established many years ago? Especially 
why should this be so when dairy surpluses 
are the cause of so much concern in 
Washington? 


BILLION POUNDS OF MILK MORE 


Mr. JoHNson’s bill would increase the con- 
sumption of milk by at least i.8 billion 
pounds. The use of cheese would be dou- 
bled and butter consumption increased 
substantially. 

It would be at least a partial answer—and 
a wise one—to the dairy surplus problem. 

If our readers agree with us, we urge them 
to write to members of the Armed Services 
Committee at once, asking that hearings 
begin on H. R. 8600. We ask them, too, to 
write friends and relatives in other States 
urging them to write. 

We are a Republican newspaper; Mr. JoHN- 
son is a Democrat. We feel his proposal, 
however, to be of great enough merit to com- 
mand the support of all of us who are inter- 


_ested in the dairy industry and its welfare. 


Every additional pound of milk, butter, and 
cheese for which we can find consumers, the 
better off will be our industry and our 
Nation. 
Wuo To WRITE TO 

There follows a list of some of those House 
Members on the Armed Services Committee. 
Readers are especially urged, regardless of 
the State in which they reside, to write the 
chairman of the committee, Dewrr SHort, 
and the ranking Democratic committeeman 
and previous chairman, Cari VINson. Wis- 
consinites should also write their committee 
representative, ALVIN E. O’KonsxI. 

These three men and all others listed below 
may be addressed at the House Office Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Tilinois: Lestre Arenps, MeEtvin Prices; 
Oregon, WALTER Nors.ap; California, Lazor 
Jounson, Roserr Wrison, Ciype Dorie, 
Grorce P. Miiter; and Michigan, Pavut 
SHAFER. 





Soviet Anti-Semitism Is Postponed, Not 
Disowned—American Policy in the 
Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech which I delivered in New 
York City on Thursday, April 15, en- 
titled “Soviet Anti-Semitism Is Post- 
poned, Not Disowned—American Policy 
in the Middle East.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Sovrer Anti-Semrrism Is PosTPONEp, Nor 

DIsSOWNED-——AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MID- 

DLE East 


(Remarks of Hon. Hersert H. Lenman, of 
New York, at dinner on behalf of United 
Jewish Appeal, New York, N. Y., April 15, 
1954) 


I am very pleased to be here in New York 
tonight addressing this audience. 


We are concerned tonight with that vast 
number of Jews terrorized, oppressed and 
pinned down behind the Iron Curtain, over 
whom hangs the heavy sword of genocide. 
Only a few short months ago, the specter 
of pogram was raised again throughout the 
entire area of central and eastern Europe 
under Soviet rule. That specter roused 
fearful memories of the ancient terror which 
in generations past had ravaged the Jewish 
communities of that region. 

Now under Communist rule, the same 
threat is posed again—the same frightful 
menace. Reports seeping out from behind 
the Iron Curtain disclose that anti-Semi- 
tism although somewhat quieted in very 
recent months, has not been disowned but 
merely postponed—subordinated to other 
purposes, for the moment. 

Soviet imperialism has not discarded the 
cruel device of anti-Semitism; it has been 
merely transferred to a reserve status. We 
still need—perhaps more than ever—to be 
deeply concerned over the welfare and fate 
of the million and a half Jews imprisoned 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Many of them already endure the brutal 
hardships of the slave labor camps. Many— 
we do not know how many—have been liqui- 
dated. Thousands have been uprooted from 
their homes in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, East Germany, and Bul- 
garia and carted off to the hardships of the 
Siberian wastes. 

These thousands and hundreds of thous- 
ands require rescue. need our con- 
stant and unremitting efforts for the lifting 
of the Iron Curtain to permit their escape 
to freedom in Israel and, to the extent possi- 
ble, in the United States. 

We must keep this danger—and this 
necessity—in mind. We must accept this 
situation as a long-range responsibility and, 
in concert with others in our country and 
in other lands who are willing to share in 
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the concern for the lives of these hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow human beings, 
we must work out a solution. 

We must bear in mind that any turn of 
the wheel of events which confronts the 
Soviet world with a new crisis, from without 
or from within, is likely to result in a new 
explosion of anti-Semitism. We must face 
the fact that anti-Semitism is an endemic 
disease in those areas, ready to burst into 
violent, epidemic proportions under the prov- 
ocation of internal crisis. 

In humanity’s name we must persist in 
our resolve and our efforts to succor these 
helpless coreligionists of ours who are and 
continue to be in deadly danger. 

Of course, we in the United States must 
be prepared to do our fair share not only to 
rescue these victims of oppression and terror 
but also to provide a haven and harbor for 
them. In this connection we must persist 
in our efforts to seek a revision in our own 
immigration laws, so that we can admit a 
reasonable number of these and other de- 
serving individuals into our own land. The 
fight against the McCarran-Walter Act must 
go on. 

The major asylum for these unfortunates 
and for other Jews throughout the world is, 
of course, Israel. And Israel is and continues 
to be a major object of our endeavors, as it 
is the major hope of Jews in danger and dis- 
tress throughout the world. 

The creation of the State of Israel, more 
than any other simple act of statesmanship 
in the past 2,000 years, has given heart to 
those who have known only despair and suf- 
fering—to the homeless, the unwanted, the 
rootiess wanderers in hostile lands. In 6 
short years 750,000 Jews have found in Israel 
a refuge and a homeland. There is 6 short 
years a new nation, with a dynamic eco- 
nomic life and a vibrant, democratic politi- 
cal life, has been constructed. 

We here have a dual responsibility toward 
Israel. We have a responsibility as Jews for 
the welfare of our fellow Jews attempting to 
build new lives for themselves in their new 
land. And we have a responsibility as Amer- 
icans to foster the growth and development 
of the democratic way of life in a feudal area 
of the world. 

Above ail, we have a high responsibility as 
American citizens to work for peace in the 
Middle East. I am convinced that the cur- 
rent tension between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors can be abated only if the United 
States and the United Nations insist on the 
prompt formalization and stabilization of 
the relations between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. It has always been the policy of the 
United States and the United Nations, in all 
cases involving disputes between neighboring 
nations, to get the principals to meet, to sit 
down with each other, and thus to seek a 
solution of their differences. 

There can be no effective policy toward 
the Middle East which does not make it clear 
to the Arabs that they must not only recog- 
nize the fact that Israel exists but that it is 
their inescapable obligation to confer in good 
faith with Israel, in order to work out their 
mutual problems. Peace in the Middle East 
must be built on the solid foundation of 
agreement to seek peace and not to stir up 
and foment war. 


Such an agreement can lead toward 


insist on such a course, which would surely 
be in the best interest of our own Nation 
as well as of the people of the Middle East. 
We must be impartial in insisting that 
both sides show an equal willingness to abide 
by their responsibilities as members of the 
United Nations and as members of the com- 
munity of free nations. Both sides must be 
told, in no uncertain terms, that they may 
not play fast and loose with the peace and 
security of the Middle 
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longer a concerted effort to stabilize their po. 
litical relationships. 

We must be impartial in insisting that 
both sides refrain from provocative acts, 
whether on a small or large scale, Whether by 
economic blockade in the Suez or by permit- 
ting banditry, armed clashes, or surreptitious 
raids, into the territory of the other. 

The free world has an obligation to in. 
sist that the tremulous peace not be further 
endangered by blind prejudice or sullen 
intransigence, on either side. 

Border raids can result in H-bomb ex. 
plosions. Skirmishes can result in the 
slaughter of millions of innocent people. 

To insist that there be a halt to these anq 
a beginning of peace talks is not to interfere 
unduly into the internal affairs of small 
powers, but rather to protect the interests 
of all peoples. This would be true im. 
partiality. A policy of pious aloofness from 
the realities of the present situation is not 
impartiality but sophistry. 

Let us bear in mind that the Soviet Union 
is actively fishing in these troubled waters, 
The primary interest of Soviet imperialism, 
as evidenced by its attitude in the United 
Nations Security Council in recent weeks, is 
to encourage tension and unrest, and to reap 
the benefits of continuing or even increased 
unrest and violence in this vital area. 

Any policy on the part of the United States 
which fails to direct itself against all these 
basic factors plays directly into the hands 
of the Kremlin. 

Our country realizes that lasting peace 
and stability cannot be attained exciusively 
by political action but must be based also 
on healthy economic development. That is 
why American economic aid and technical 
assistance in the Middle East should be con- 
tinued and be made available in even greater 
measure than in the past. In this way we 
will not only be in the position of opposing 
the folly of war and turmoil in the world 
but we will also be holding out the positive 
hope of human progress. 





Five Steps We Might Take To Salvage 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Five Steps We Might Take To 
Salvage Indochina,” which appeared in 
the April 30, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Five Steps We Micur Take To SALvace 
INDOCHINA 


America’s current position on Indochina Is 
essentially negative. That is our weakness at 
Geneva. We have virtually no prospect of 
working out an agreement with the Com- 
munists. At the same time, we have made no 
concrete proposals capable of uniting our 
own allies, Britain, and France, behind us. 

We know of a good many things we do not 
want to do on the Indochina question. We 
don't want to let the Communists take over 
the country; we don’t want to send American 
ground troops to prevent that result; we 
don’t want to bargain with Red China to get 
out in return for American recognition. 
What is it that we do want to do? 

We do not want the French to arrange § 
cease-fire with Ho Chi Minh’s forces, {for fear 
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the terms would be too bad. The French, 
with maddening logic, point out that we our- 
selves negotiated a cease-fire in Korea that 
left half the country in the hands of not 
only Communist, but Communist invaders. 

We want France to withdraw her troops 
from Indochina, but not without making 
some provision to fill the power vacuum that 
would result. Vice President Nixon, who 
studied the problem on the spot a few 
months ago, has said publicly that a simple 
French withdrawal would plunge Indochina 
into Communist control within a month. 
Many Americans have been saying easily, 
“why don’t the French get out and give 
these people something to fight for?” Now 
we are being forced to conclude that this 
would be no safe solution, for either the 
Indochinese people or for us. 

We have made only one suggestion of a 
positive nature. It is for a South Asian de- 
fense alliance, something like a NATO of the 
Pacific. We have not yet hooked up this 
proposal with any specific formula for solv- 
ing the immediate problem in Indochina. 

It would help greatly if we could offer a 
positive program, something that might win 
the endorsement of France and Britain and 
the active support of the masses in Indo- 
china. Here are some steps we might take: 

1. Persuade the French to go all the way on 
guaranteeing independence to Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. Back that pledge by 
the word of the United States and, if possible, 
other friendly nations. 

France has gone almost that far already, 
but without winning widescale support in 
return for many concessions. Why? Be- 
cause the Indochinese do not altogether trust 
French promises, and because Paris has in- 
sisted that the Indochinese states must re- 
main within the French Unioi\. They must 
be given the full option of staying in the 
union or getting out, if the pledge of free- 
dom is to have its full psychological effect. 

2. Work out an orderly plan for with- 
drawal of all French troops, beginning at the 
moment when fighting has stopped and some 
degree of order has been restored. 

3. Propose a small but effective occupation 
force to take over when the French move out. 

This force might include troops from the 
United States, Australia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. It would remain only until free 
elections could be held.. At that point, the 
people of the area could decide whether they 
wanted to be a part of the French Union, an 
entirely independent country, or a satellite 
of Communist China. 

4. Give a firm pledge, with our allies, to 
protect the future freedom of the Indo- 
chinese states from foreign aggression. 

If the people of the area should vote them- 
selves Communist in a free election, there 
is nothing we could do either morally or 
physically to protect them from their folly. 
We could pledge military retaliation, how- 
ever, against any outside power that sought 
to impose its will on the Indochinese people. 
This goes no further than the pledge we 
have already given to South Korea. It is 
essentially the same as the NATO pledge. 

5. Provide @ further increase of military 
aid, in everything short of troops, to try to 
keep France and Vietnam in the fight for a 
test period. 

They might not be able to hold out, even 
with such help. It is known, however, that 
the greatest power of the Viet Minh forces 
is not the support of Red China, but the 
argument that only the Viet Minh are truly 
fighting for independence. It would be in- 
teresting to see how the Indochinese people 
would respond to a choice between a promise 
of full freedom backed by pledges from the 
western nations in addition to France, and a 
similar promise backed only by Red China, 
& neighbor they have always feared. 

France is mortally sick of the war and may 
get out on terms we will not like. The thing 
we have never been able to test is the degree 
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of resistance that would be shown by the 
people of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia in 
the face of a full pledge of freedom that they 
could trust. Surely it is worthwhile to test 
that factor before either letting the whole 
area go down the Communist drain, or 
throwing in American troops to bolster a 
line that keeps sagging inwardly. 

Before we commit ourselves to any really 
massive venture in southeast Asia, let’s try 
what can be done with native morale fighting 
on our side. The rainy season should bring 
@ lull to the Indochina fighting. That gives 
us almost certainly the last chance to make 
the test. 


Revolutionary Machines for Newspaper 
Publishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Quincy Patriot-Ledger, 
of Quincy, Mass.: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Quincy Patriot-Ledger has been desig- 
nated to carry out production research in the 
use of two revolutionary new machines for 
newspaper publishing. 

First newspaper in the world to adapt these 
machines to newspaper work, the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger will picmeer the use of proc- 
esses that may prove to be the most sig- 
nificant development in printing production 
in 75 years. 

First of the machines is the Photon, manu- 
factured in Cambridge. This machine, which 
sets type by a photographic process and does 
away with the use of the traditional metal- 
type face, was developed by the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation, Inc., of which Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, noted scientist and wartime 
head of the United States Government's 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, is a prime mover. 

The second machine is the so-called Dow 
Etcher, which makes it possible to make a 
full-size newspaper page on a magnesium 
plate in 2% minutes. The Dow Etcher has 
been developed by the Dow Chemical Co. in 
cooperation with the research division of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

The combination of the two devices in 
the production of a newspaper, it is believed, 
will completely change the traditional meth- 
ods of type production. 

The Dow Etcher is now in operation at the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger and the first of the 
Photon machines will be installed within 
a@ few weeks. 

Both the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Inc., designated the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger as the first newspaper in the 
world to use the machines and to carry out 
the necessary research work to adapt the 
devices to newspaper production. 

The Photon machine, a development of a 
French typesetting invention, has aroused 
the interest of the printing world more than 
any other development in years. Already 
it has been used to set type for the book 
The Wonderful World of Insects but it has 
not been used as yet for newspaper work. 

The Photon machine will photo-compose 
type. Traditional methods set the type by 
hand or mechanically by use of metal. In 


photo-composing, the type is set on film 
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which is then made ready for etching. 
Among the advantages claimed for Photon 
are speed and ease of operation. 

The Dow Etcher can be used for the regu- 
lar production of newspaper cuts or pictures; 
or it can be used as a key adjunct to the 
Photon process. The Patriot Ledger has been 
using the etcher for its news pictures and a 
recent record-breaking production of a 
United Press facsimile picture was made pos- 
sible by the machine. In exactly 27 minutes 
from the beginning of picture transmission 
in Washington, the magnesium cut was ready 
for use. Part of the record was due to the 
fact that the Dow Etcher cut engraving time 
from 20 minutes to only 24% minutes. 

The Patriot Ledger is not unmindful of the 
responsibility it assumes in pioneering these 
two processes. We believe, however, that we 
have become partners with researchers and 
scientists not just to improve all printing 
processes, but to bring ultimate benefit to 
the reading public of the world. 

G. Prescorr Low, 
Publisher. 


Efforts of Foreign Agricultural Service Te 
Develop New Market Outlets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as Assistant Secretary Davis 
pointed out in his talk Agriculture’s 
Course in Foreign. Trade, at the Michigan 
annual farmers week program, at East 
Lansing, Mich., last February 3, 1954: 

The truth is that we have not needed to 
push foreign sales for more than a decade 
and that today we are not properly equipped 
and tooled to doit. * * * Today they [trade] 
are attempting to redevelop their old outlets. 
But in order to do so they have to train new 
men, develop foreign connections, fill pipe- 
lines with goods and launch a selling pro- 
gram. * * * Asthis takes place we must em- 
phasize promotion to push sales at a fair price 
rather than to expand sales by means of 
drastic price cutting. 

The problem of expanding exports of farm 
products has to be approached on a com- 
modity-by-commodity and a country-by- 
country basis. There is no simple formula 
that can be followed since many factors in- 
fluence trade in any particular commodity. 

The big fundamental need is for a revisal 
and further development of international 
trade through regular commercial transac- 
tions and procedures. This requires a freer 
system of trade and payments than we now 
have in the world; and for that we all must 
strive. 


Last November, in recognition of this 
problem, Secretary Benson reorganized 
the Foreign Agricultural Service to im- 
plement the carrying out of a vigorous 
export trading program. The present 
Foreign Agricultural Service Organiza- 
tion Chart was not adopted and the 
funds to hire commodity specialists to 
make the desired concentrated effort on 
export programs was not approved until 
November 12, 1953. On that date the 
Department of Agriculture began re- 
cruitment for marketing specialists. 
This recruitment has proceeded slowly 
since the Department has refused to take 
any persons but those acceptable to the 
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trade and recognized by pivate business 
as well as governmental standards as 
truly expert in their fields. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service as such, of course, 
has made no sales, but in accordance with 
traditional policy of channeling all pos- 
sible trade through commercial sources 
has acted as a clearing house, point of 
contact, expediter, and general adviser. 

There are, however, five principal 
types of market development activities 
to help private traders that will be car- 
ried out by this service. ‘These are: 
First, Working with foreign governments 
and traders in matters relating to mar- 
ket preferences, trade restrictions, for- 
eign exchange, and _ discrimination 
against American farm products; sec- 
ond, providing first-hand information to 
American agricultural exporters and im- 
porters on market situations and trade 
opportunities; third, bringing together 
American exporters and foreign import- 
ers under conditions favorable to trade; 
fourth, analyzing and interpreting com- 
modity and trade information for dis- 
semination of American agriculture; 
and fifth, providing a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of foreign production and com- 
petition. 

It has been only 4 months since it was 
reorganized, yet the Foreign Agricultural 
Service has already made significant 
headway in facilitating the disposal of 
surplus commodities. By commodity 
they include: : 

A. Tobacco: Within the last few 
months the Foreign Agricultural Service 
has been able to recruit two tobacco 
specialists. They are currently negotiat- 
ing with the trade to procure two more. 
One expert visited France, Spain, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan. 

The results of these visits to date are 
an agreement by France to purchase in 
excess of 8 million pounds of tobacco. 
Negotiations started by the Spanish to 
take between 12 and 18 million pounds 
of dark tobacco. Korea began negotia- 
tions for the procurement of 11 million 
pounds of tobacco. Actual orders or ne- 
gotiations have not been started by the 
other countries. However, the activities 
carried on in these countries are very 
significant. The visits to Finland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Germany dealt with 
tariff and other legal problems detri- 
mental to trade in tobacco between the 
United States and those countries. 
Steps are now being taken by the trade 
in those countries to get their govern- 
ment to correct these detriments to 
trade. This has progressed so well in 
Norway and Sweden that the trade is 
anticipating sales of tobacco to those 
two countries. In the Philippines and 
Japan similar discussions were held with 
the manufacturers of tobacco products 
as well as government officials to remove 
legal barriers. 

B. Grain, feed, and seed: Of the 6 
commodity specialists the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has been attempting to 
recruit, they have 4 now working. 

The results of the activities of these 
commodity specialists follow: 

First. Rice: In the face of the greatly 
increased supply of rice in the world 
market, United States rice exports for 
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the crop year are equal to those of the 
previous season which was the highest on 
record. Specifically, Cuba is importing 
a million bags more than last year. 
Japan is importing 3.3 million bags more 
than last year. Before sales in the Far 
East could be consummated the pressure 
of 90,000 tons of surplus rice had to be 
removed from the market. One expert 
visited Burma and India and started ne- 
gotiations which resulted in the consum- 
mation of a deal between those two 
countries for the sale of this rice, thus 
relieving the pressure on the world mar- 
ket and enabling United States exporters 
to maintain the alltime record for rice 
sales at favorable prices. 

Second. Grain: They have been very 
active in working on the recently an- 
nounced $20 million sale of wheat to 
the Spanish Government. Also they 
have aggressively participated in the ne- 
gotiations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment under which they have recently 
announced intention to purchase 400,000 
tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley. 
In the meantime they have continued 
negotiations with Mexico on the taking 
of additional corn; with Korea on the 
purchase of wheat and barley; and Brazil 
by attempting to arrange a barter for 
wheat. A memorandum of understand- 
ing has been drawn up with the Millers 
National Federation in which they are 
dividing the cost of sending representa- 
tives of Asia to promote the sale of grain 
and grain products in that part of the 
world. 

C. Cotton: Of the 5 cotton commodity 
specialists the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice hopes to recruit, 4 are now on the 
staff. Three of these specialists have 
visited in the past 6 months England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
India, Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Burma, Pakistan, Egypt, British East 
Africa, Lebanon, Syria, and Sudan. 

The activities of these specialists have 
directly contributed to the sale of some 
250,000 bales of cotton under section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act, and has re- 
sulted in the efforts by the textile manu- 
facturers in France, India, Japan, and 
Italy to get their respective governments 
to make foreign exchange available to 
permit the maintenance of traditional 
exports of cotton te these countries. 
Specifically, one specialist assisted in the 
arrangement of an Export-Import Bank 
loan to Japan for the specific purchase 
of American cotton. 

D. Fats and oils: Of the 4 commod- 
ity specialists the Foreign Agricultural 
Service is attempting to recruit for this 
division only 2 are now on the staff. 
The other two have been selected from 
the trade but have not yet reported for 
duty. 

Only one commodity specialist has 
been sent abroad. He is currently in 
west Africa making a competition study 
of that export area for vegetable oils— 
peanuts, palm oil, and palm kernels— 
and on a special basis arrangements have 
been made for a specialist on lard to leave 
for Germany in the immediate future to 
assist in settling a dispute between 
United States lard exporters and Ger- 
man importers. 
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E. Fruits and vegetables: Represent. 
atives of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sions have traveled in all the countries 
of western and southern Europe and 
most of the principal citrus producing 
areas of North Africa and the Near East. 
In addition to facilitating the movement 
under section 32 of over 300,000 boxes of 
pears, and 2,000,000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit in the past 6 months, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service attributes 
the purchase of 25,000 tons of raisins to 
the efforts of these two specialists. They 
also had a leading part in creating the 
demand abroad which resulted in the 
sale under section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of $5,000,000 worth of 
prunes, $2,500,000 worth of canned apri- 
cots and peaches and $2,500,000 of fresh 
oranges and grapefruit, and canned 
grapefruit to Europe. 

In my opinion, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service is to be complimented for 
the fine start they have made in helping 
the trade people in this country recap. 
ture lost markets and in finding new ex. 
port outlets for surplus commodities. 





Pakistan Wheat Program Concluded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, last Tuesday the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration issued a press re- 
lease announcing the termination of the 
United States wheat program to Pakis- 
tan. Director Stassen described it as a 
dramatic example of how swift action by 
the President and the United States 
Congress brought food to millions of 
people in a friendly nation faced with 
starvation. 

Last October my Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture stopped in 
Pakistan to see just how this program 
was working out and just how it was 
being handled. We observed the un- 
loading of the wheat and then traveled 
along a 400-mile route inland where we 
witnessed its delivery. ‘The great appre- 
ciation of the people who received it was 
very evident and was a great source of 
satisfaction to those of us who had 
worked to get the program through the 
Congress setting up this gravely needed 
relief to millions of suffering people. The 
program has resulted in economic stabil- 
ity in Pakistan and strengthened its con- 
fidence and morale. The need for the 
program arose because of several serious 
droughts in Pakistan in 1951 and 1952 
and millions in that country were threat- 
ened with famine in 1953. About 26 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat went to Pakistan on 
a grant basis. At one time as many as 
28 vessels were on the high seas carrying 
wheat to Pakistan. The 94th and last 
shipment is now en route and due to ar- 
rive about May 22. I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, that 30 percent of this wheat 
was distributed free to the most needy 
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people. The balance reached the mar- 
ket through normal channels of distribu- 
tion. Since the food grain was readily 
available to the consumers, the price de- 
clined sufficiently to produce a stabilizing 
effect on other basic foods. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
people of Pakistan on their ability to 
handle a program of this type and char- 
acter. I am proud and pleased that the 
United States Congress was an instru- 
ment to their aid in their time of need. 

The press release follows: 


WasHutncton, April 27.—The Director of 
Foreign Operations, Harold E. Stassen, today 
welcomed the announcement from Pakistan 
that the special United States wheat pro- 
gram has achieved its purpose and may now 
be terminated. : ; 

He ealled the project “a dramatic example 
of how swift action by the President and the 
United States Congress brought food to mil- 
lions of people in a friendly nation faced 
with starvation.” 

Making his comment following the an- 
nouncement by Pakistan's Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali in Karachi, that nearly 23 
million bushels (610,976 tons) of United 
States wheat has successfully averted critical 
famine conditions that had beset his coun- 
try, Stassen-said: 

“The Pakistan wheat program which has 
come to successful fruition stands as a 
worthy example of the high purposes of 
United States foreign policies. It has helped 
save from starvation millions of human 
beings. It has been gratefully received and 
efficiently administered and distributed. It 
has helped a friendly nation avert a national 
disaster by providing food which was in 
abundant supply in the United Stztes. 
Through this program, we have contributed 
to economic stability in Pakistan and 
strengthened confidence and morale. 

“The people of Pakistan are to be con- 
gratulated on the careful manner in which 
they carried out the handling and distribu- 
tion of this wheat.” 

Crop failures caused by severe droughts in 
1951 and 1952 confronted millions of Paki- 
stan’s population with the threat of famine 
in 1953. Pakistan asked for emergency aid 
from the United States and President Eisen- 
hower acted quickly. 

Congress sped through legislation at the 
President’s request and on June 25 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the bill. The next 
day the first shipment of wheat left Balti- 
more for Karachi. It arived July 21. 

The Pakistan Wheat Aid Act provided 
for shipment of 700,000 tons (about 26 mil- 
lion bushels) of wheat to Pakistan on a 
grant basis. An additional 300,000 tons 
could be made available under the legisla- 
tion on a grant, loan, or purchase basis, de- 
pending on the situation. With today’s an- 
hnouncement neither the balance of approx- 
imately 87,000 tons nor the 300,000-ton re- 
serve will be needed. 

At one time as many as 28 vessels were 
on the high seas carrying wheat to 
Pakistan. The 94th and last shipment, con- 
sisting of 2,470 tons, is now en route and is 
due to arrive in Chittagong about May 22. 

The Pakistani Finance Minister has an- 
nounced that some 30 percent of the wheat 
received was distributed free to the most 
needy. The balance reached the market 
through the normal channels of distribu- 
tion. Because the food grain was readily 
available to the consumer the price declined 
sufficiently to produce a stabilizing effect on 
other basic foods. 

The Pakistan Ambassador to the United 
States has said that several million of his 
people have been saved from starvation by 
the program. 

From the sale of the wheat, the Pakistan 
Government expects to realize about $50 
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million in rupees which is earmarked to sup- 
port projects agreed upon by the United 
States and Pakistan Governments as nec- 
essary to the development of the country, 
with emphasis on projects designed to pro- 
vide against a recurrence of this last famine 
threat. 

Wheat was shipped from the United States 
in bulk and was bagged in the hold of the 
ship upon its arrival in Karachi by Pakistani 
workmen who labored around the ciock. 
The sacks of wheat were distributed via 
sealed railroad cars, trucks, and even by 
camel to the remote villages. 

The bulk of the wheat has reached the 
Pakistani housewife in the form of grain. 
After grinding it into flour by hand, they 
pat the flour into thin cakes like a tortilla 
or thin pancake. This is called chappati— 
@ word synonomous with bread. 

About 67 percent of the wheat shipped 
was hard winter wheat, which is used in 
making chappati. The remainder was soft 
wheat. Of the ships that carried wheat to 
Pakistan, 56.9 percent were of United States 
registry. The shipments originated from 
the following areas of the United States: 
33 percent from the Atlantic coast, 59 per- 
cent from the gulfports, and 8 percent from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Marion N. Hardesty, special assistant to 
the Director of Foreign Operations, was in 
charge of the wheat program from its incep- 
tion, 





Let Us Think of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial appearing in the March 1 
issue of the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal. The article emphasizes the lacka- 
daisical attitude being shown by the 
present administration toward a very 
important problem affecting the Nation’s 
economic and military security—the 
problem confronting the coal industry 
in the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT EXTENDs $100 MILLION For Ev- 

ROPE’s ECONOMY BUT IGNORES UNITED STATES 

Coat PROBLEMS 


Advance by the United States Government 
of $100 million in the form of @ 25-year loan 
at 3% percent interest to the European 6- 
nation Coal and Steel Community, otherwise 
known as the Schuman plan, was announced 
in Washington just as reports were sifting 
back from abroad of the renewed activity 
of cartels in direct conflict with the avowed 
aims of the European planners who got the 
loan. It also comes at a time when at least 
two of the nations linked together in the 
Schuman plan have stiff restrictions against 
coal imports from this country. 

The new European loan, the first ever made 
to an agency representing a group of nations 
instead of a single state, was made also in 
the face of the fact that the United States 
coal industry in the victim of cutthroat 
competition from foreign oil imports of the 
subsidized oil industry which is dumping its 
surplus residual ofl on the American fuel 
market in such vast quantities as to cause 
wide distress in many coal communities here. 
The Government maintains an attitude of 
indifference toward the problems of our own 
coal industry, while it extends a helping 
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hand to Europe's cartelized coal and steel 
producers. 

Big business in Europe has long cherished 
the cartel or monopoly idea of price-fixing 
and production limitation by business itself 
for the benefit of businessmen. Through 
trade agreements among business allies in 
various nations, the cartels divide up the 
market among themselves over a wide area 
of Europe. 

In effect, they are an economic-empire that 
is often more powerful than the respective 
governments of the various nations in which 
they operate. Only a decade ago this cartel 
system was worldwide in scope and had such 
American giants as Du Pont and General 
Electric among its partners in suppression of 
competition. Several United States Senate 
committees went deeply into this ramified 
field and exposed the cartels—but all that 
was yesterday. 

Today, in Europe’s coal and steel indus- 
tries, the cartels are again in the saddle and 
are sabotaging the efforts of the Schuman 
plan to eliminate restraints on trade bewteen 
its six nation members. In disregard of the 
policy of the six nations—Western Germany, 
Prance, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg—three big cartels in Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France are already operating a 
private tariff and quota system and are pre- 
paring a written contract form to make their 
schemes more binding. This will permit 
low-cost producers to reap excessive profits 
as prices are fixed high enough to permit 
marginal producers to stay in business, and 
foreign trade is limited as the cartelists 
decree. 

Time and again competent observers have 
pointed out that Europe’s only hope for 
recovery lies in an integrated economy, elira- 
inating restraints on trade within its own 
confines, and also by lifting production by 
adoption of more modern techniques. Our 
Government has financed countless trips of 
European labor and management people to 
the United States to learn our ways of pro- 
duction, yet the cartels are operating on the 
outmoded principles of scarcity and high 
profits. All sorts of special gimmicks are in 
effect also, such as forcing customers to take 
certain amounts of substandard coal along 
with orders for the best. 

Against this monopolistic combine, the 
Schuman planners who have headquarters 
in Luxembourg, where they employ about 500 
experts, interpreters, and chauffeurs, can 
only issue a flood of paper orders and bul- 
letins, which the cartels file in the nearest 
wastebasket. One Schuman planner, in try- 
ing to explain why the agency has put price 
ceilings on coal at a high level, told the Wall 
Street Journal recently: 

“If we freed prices now, the national cartel 
agencies would simply take over the job. As 
things stand now, the cartels simply see to 
it that the ceiling prices set by us are also 
minimum prices for the industry.” In other 
words, the cartels take the plan’s ceiling as a 
starting point and then fix prices at what- 
ever they figure the traffic will bear. 

Yet, the United States Government tis 
pouring 100 million of good American dollars 
down this rat hole while at the same time it 
turns its back on the American coal industry, 
which asks not for $100 million or even $1 
million but only for elementary protection 
against a waste product that is dumped on 
our markets by a handful of big oil firms, 

It's all of a pattern with the gigantic give- 
away program that has been underway since 
the war. And this loan, Government officials 
indicate, is but the first of a new series to 
insure normal growth of Europe’s industries. 
Is the cartel system a part of this normal 
way in Europe? 

Alert Members of Congress are asking ques- 
tions more persistently each passing day as 
to the meaning of administration policy in 
connection with this latest loan and the 
whole field of foreign loans and trade. To 
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Members from the coal regions it is especially 
shocking that this vast sum should be handed 
to a European experimental agency with the 
aim of promoting foreign coal and steel de- 
velopment while problems of our own coal 
industry are ignored. 

The thinking of Members of Congress is 
reflected in a recent statement by Repre- 
sentative Ropert C. Brrp, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, who asked: “How can we be s0 
gealous of the interest of the coal industry 
in Europe and so blind to the condition of 
the coal industry in the United States?” 





Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in 1942 
Stephen Vincent Benet wrote a prayer 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
read before the Assembly of the United 
States on Flag Day. In his plea for 
world brotherhood, Poet Benet included 
these words: 

If our brothers are oppressed, then we are 
oppressed. If they hunger, we hunger. If 
their freedom is taken away, our freedom is 
not secure. 


It would be appropriate, Mr. Speaker, 
that we ponder these plain but meaning- 
ful words today, for this is the day on 
which Poles throughout the world com- 
memorate the 163d anniversary of 
Poland’s May Constitution. 

Both before and since that historic 
day—May 3, 1791—on which the Poles 
rejoiced in the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, Poland has known cruel oppres- 
sion. Few peoples have such a personal 
appreciation of the worth of freedom as 
have the Poles. Their history has given 
grim testimony to the unpleasant truth 
that liberty never is finally won, but must 
be defended again and again and, when 
seized by a new generation of tyrants, 
must be recaptured in costly conflict. 

It is an irony of fate that, as we join 
with Poles and Americans of Polish de- 
scent in recalling the May Constitution, 
freedom once more languishes in bond- 
age in Poland. A government which is 
a mockery of the principles of justice and 
human dignity for which Poles and all 
other disciples of liberty have fought 
through many generations holds itself 
forth as the government of the Poles. It 
is, of course, a Communist government, 
and this has caused us to fall into the 
unfortunate habit of referring to ‘““Com- 
munist Poland.” 

If we reflect a moment, we realize that 
we do injustice to a great people in call- 
ing their homeland a Communist coun- 
try. On this day, at least, we should 
reassure Poles everywhere that we know 
there is no such thing as “Communist 
Poland”—a Communist government, yes, 
but never a Communist nation where 
the people still cherish the ideals of 
democracy. 

The tenacity with which Poles have 
maintained their tradition of free 
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thought and individual liberty may be 
seen in the fact that this people con- 
tinues to celebrate the anniversary of the 
adoption of a constitution which served 
less than 2 years before Poland again 
was partitioned by neighboring nations. 
The Poles were not to enjoy national in- 
dependence again for more than a cen- 
tury. Many Americans of Polish an- 
cestry fought in the Armies of the United 
States during World War I, and one of 
the fruits of their victory was a free and 
independent Poland. 

In 1939, the Nazi tanks rolled east- 
ward and the hearts of freemen every- 
where went out to the valiant Poles, 
fighting for their homes against over- 
whelming odds. Battered Poland was 
reclaimed, but only to fall under Com- 
munist domination. 

A lesser national spirit would have 
been ground into the bloody soil genera- 
tions ago, but the Polish spirit is resilient. 
While we mourn the present state of 
Poland, therefore, we can permit our- 
selves to look ahead to that bright day 
on which freedom again will emerge 
from her dungeon in Poland, escorted by 
the liberty-conscious Poles. In that ad- 
mirable country, how many secret 
thoughts are so projected today; how 
many vows to carry on the battle are 
being renewed by underground fighters. 

“If our brothers are oppressed, then we 
are oppressed. * * *” 

The atomic age has brought this truth 
most forcefully into our consciousness. 

The oppressor does not rule us, but the 
oppressor still is abroad in the world, 
and Poland feels his boot. As we note 
the Poles’ great anniversary, let us re- 
new our prayers for the restoration of 
freedom to their homeland. 





Taft’s Enduring Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
April 28, 1954, issue of the Williamsport 
Sun, Williamsport, Pa., which pays trib- 
ute to a great man: 

Tart’s ENDURING Mark 


Looking back less than a year after the 
death of Senator Robert A. Taft, no one can 
say with any sort of finality where history 
will eventually place him. Yet it seems un- 
likely he will be found of lesser stature than 
such great lawmakers as Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and John C. Calhoun. 

What stirs fresh thoughts on Taft's role in 
history is the publication of a book called 
The Taft Story. It is written by William 
8. White, a Washington press correspondent. 
It is not a biography—perhaps political pro- 
file would be a more accurate descri 
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Taft's stature. He stressed the fact that, 
except for the Taft-Hartley Act, the Senator's 
name is attached to no important legislation, 

This would seem a trivial and almost 
wholly irrelevant yardstick. Lawmakers are 
not baseball pitchers, to be judged by their 
won-and-lost record. Far more to the point 
is the power and influence a Senator may 
exert over the general course of legislation. 

Gaged this way, Senator Taft was one of 
the most powerful men ever to establish 
himself on Capitol Hill. Even through many 
years of the long Republican twilight whiie 
Democrats were reigning at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the Ohioan’s was the 
strongest single voice heard in the legisla. 
tive hall. 

A small part of this power came to Taft 
because he was the bearer of a famous name, 
Much more came to him because he was the 
embodiment of great political forces, a sym- 
bol of order and stability to all who saw 
chaos in the trend of events. 

Yet, fundamentally, he earned his posi. 
tion of power through tireless devotion to 
the substance and forms of lawmaking. As 
White suggests, he was virtually born to 
the Senate. He made himself a legislative 
authority. He gained a reputation for hon. 
esty and integrity. With these things came 
high respect. With respect came dependence 
of others upon him, and with dependence 
came power. 

True enough, Taft’s name adorned very 
little legislation. But his imprint was on 
practically everything important the Senate 
did in his last 10 yeat of life. And the 
knowledge that it would be was a fact al- 
ways to be reckoned with, by the whole Con. 
gress and the White House itself. 

Unless the measure of a man’s influence 
and significance alters radically in the next 
few decades, Taft’s big mark on his own time 
will not eastly fade. 


¢ 


Why Admit Hawaii? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Why Admit Hawaii?” written 
by Frank R. Kent, and published in the 
Washington Star and other newspapers 
a his syndicate on Sunday, April 24, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
at follows: 

Way Apmir Hawan? 


WAsHINcTON, April 24.—"Draftsmen of na- 
tional political party platforms too frequent- 
ly overlook the majorities in their campaign 
appeals to the minorities.” This trenchant— 
and truthful—sentence is contained in 4 
statement recently made by Senator Harry 
FP. Byrrp, of Virginia. It applies to both par- 
ties and all platforms. It points a finger 
at one of the worst forms of humbugge¢ry 
under our system of government. 

Senator Brrp used that sentence in con- 
nection with the bill to admit Hawaii to 
statehood. To this he is strongly opposed. 
Not only did both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions pledge themselves to pass 
this bill, but they have similarly pledged 
themselves several times before. Actually, 
since 1900 when Hawaii became a Territory, 
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it has petitioned Congress 16 times for state- 
hood, and since 1920 bills for that purpose 
have been Introduced 37 times. Many hear- 
ings have been held and much debate en- 
dured. But Congress has never even come 
close to passing any of these bills. The 
prospect of the present Hawaiian bill, sup- 
ported, as it is, by President Eisenhower and 
passed by the House, is dim indeed. When 
the Senate insisted on adding Alaska to the 
House bill it more or less sounded its death 
knell. 

Regardless of that, the case against Hawall 
is so devastating and convincing that it is 
difficult to see how it can be seriously de- 
bated. Hawaii is, as Senator Byrp says, an 
archipelago of islands, islets, and atolls which 
are neither contiguous to themselves nor 
to the United States—nor to anything else. 
The latest census (1951) showed a popula- 
tion of 186,000 Japanese, 30,000 Chinese, 62,- 
000 Filipinos, 10,000 Puerto Ricans, 7,000 
Korean, 79,000 part Hawaiians, 13,000 Ha- 
waiians, 77,000 Caucasians and about 2,000 
in other races, creeds, and colors. The area 
simply has none of the characteristics of an 
American State. Internally, it is dispersed 
and heterogeneous. Externally, says Senator 
Byrp, “it is vulnerable—contiguous to noth- 
ing. Its destiny is that of an outpost. 
Whatever you may call it, it can never be 
anything else.” 

As to its competence to govern itself with 
the responsibility of a State, the record shows 
that the Big Five labor unions control its 
economy and that there is abundant evi- 
dence of intensive Communist infiltration of 
island politics. “This is not,” says Senator 
Byrp, “a question to be determined by the 
votes of Chinese, Japanese or Puerto Rican 
minorities in this country. Nor is it a ques- 
tion to be determined for or by the people 
of Hawall. It is a matter to be determined 
by ourselves only and in our own best in- 
terests. The fact that Congress for the 
moment is closely divided makes stuffing its 
membership with heterogeneous people from 
remote islands dangerous and unfair to the 
Nation and to the people of our States.” 

“If Hawaii is privileged to 2 Members of 
the Senate, each person in Hawaif will have 
a voice in the Senate 30 times as great 
as each citizen of New York. EM Hawaii is 
privileged to send Members to the House it 
will be at the expense of Representatives 
from the States. Who knows what States 
must reduce their representation in Con- 
gress to let in the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans, or whoever they 
may send here? Just as these distortions 
will result in reduced representation of our 
own people in their own Congress, they will 
follow directly in the electoral college where 
the President is elected.” 

Besides, Senator Byrrp points out, if they 
affect the presidential election and the Sen- 
ate they would also affect the American ju- 
diciary and all the principal officers, includ- 
ing Ambassadors, who are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. His 
opposition to the statehood for Alaska, Mr. 
Byro says, is essentially on economic grounds 
and its inability to support a state govern- 
ment. Senator Brrp also makes the flat 
statement that there is among the people of 
the United States no demand whatever for 
the admission of Hawaii to statehood. 

“The chief agitation comes from the offi- 
cial Hawaiian lobby in the United States, 
known as the Hawaiian Statehood Commis- 
sion, which in 4 years spent nearly half a 
million dollars in service, supplies, publicity, 
entertainment, and other instruments of 
propaganda.” It does seem that Senator 
Byap has said enough to make any member 
who is not considering the interests of a 
minority above that of the majority, hesi- 
tate quite a while before voting Hawaii in. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hardly necessary to repeat that Judge 
Leander H. Perez, of Plaquemines Parish, 
La., is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing authorities in the United States on 
the subject of the so-called tidelands. 
There is no doubt that his scholarly ap- 
proach to the problem and his inde- 
fatigable efforts contributed in great 
measure to the final success of the fight 
for enactment of the proper legislation. 

His fight has not stopped with the 
Passage of the legislation and the recog- 
nition of the validity of the law by the 
United States Supreme Court. Judge 
Perez is now carrying on the fight for the 
establishment of the proper limits of the 
offshore lands in accordance with the 
legislation and the intent of the Con- 
gress, 

Recently at a meeting of the Louisiana 
State Mineral Board, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the State’s tidelands, Judge 
Perez outlined the position of the State 
of Louisiana in language understandable 
to anybody who will read it. He is so 
fundamentally correct in his approach to 
the subject and so sound in his presenta- 
tion that I think it would benefit Mem- 
bers of this body to take time out and 
read this brief statement. 

Judge Perez makes the position of 
Louisiana crystal clear and leaves no 
doubt in any fairminded person’s mind 
as to the extent and limitations of the 
Louisiana tidelands. 


Here are Judge Perez’ remarks: 


Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the State 
mineral board, may I submit to you a brief 
statement on the all-important subject of 
tidelands and our State boundary? It is my 
purpose to deal only with the fundamentals 
involved in these matters. 

On March 15, 1954, the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down a ruling rejecting 
the claims of unconstitutionality filed by the 
States of Alabama and Rhode Island against 
the Tidelands Act, Public Law 31, chapter 65, 
approved by President Eisenhower on May 22, 
1953. ‘che Court held that act of Congress 
was final on the matter of State ownership 
of tidelands, within the boundaries recog- 
nized by the Tidelands Act. This, in effect, 
is the green light to go ahead with the or- 
derly development of our State’s natural re- 
sources within its historic seaward boundary. 

In connection with our State boundary, I 
should like to call your attention, first, to the 
provision of the United States Constitution, 
section 3 of article IV, which provides that, 
“New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” 

Under that authority, Congress has ad- 
mitted 35 States into the Union by acts, all 
of which fixed the boundaries of each 1 of 
these States, whether inland or coastal 
States. 

In order to know what any State’s bound- 
ary is, we must look to the act of Congress 
which admitted that particular State into 
the Union. 
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Tidelands and Louisiana State Boundary 


By act of April 14, 1812, Congress admitted 
Louisiana as a State into the Union, and de- 
scribed its boundaries, including its gulf- 
ward boundary 3 leagues from coast. Noth- 
ing in this act refers either to 3 miles or to 
the shore with reference to the State's gulf- 
ward boundary. 

In order to locate the State’s boundary at 
3 leagues from coast, it is necessary to de- 
termine where the coastline is. This is also 
provided for by act of Congress. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1807, 2 Stat. 413, Congress passed 
an act authorizing the President to have 
surveyed, established, and marked the coast- 
line of the United States within 20 leagues 
from shore. It is significant that in 1807 
Congress directed that our coastlines be 
established as far out as 70 miles from shore. 

By act of February 19, 1895 (28 Stat. 672, 
33 U. S. C, 151), Congress authorized and di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate and define by suitable bearings or 
ranges with lighthouses, light vessels, 
buoys or coast objects, the lines dividing 
the high seas from rivers, harbors, and inland 
waters. 

By section 101 of Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1946 (11 FP. R. 7875), Congress vested this 
authority in the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard. 

The United States Supreme Court passed 
upon the character of waters lying inside 
of such a coastline designated and defined 
under authority of the 1895 act in the State 
of New York. In 1896, the Court held that 
pursuant to the authority of the act of Con- 
gress of February 19, 1895, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on May 10, 1895, by Depart- 
ment Circular 95, had designated and de- 
fined the dividing line between the high seas 
and the rivers, harbors, and inland waters of 
New York, as follows: 

“From Navesink (southerly) lighthouse, 
NE% E. eusterly, to Scotland light vessel, 
thence NNEY, E. through Gedney Channel 
whistling buoy (proposed position) to Rock- 
away Point life-saving station.” 

The whole of Gedney’s Channel ts within 
this line. 

The Court held that Gedney’s Channel in- 
side of that line is as much a part of the 
inland waters of the United States within 
the meaning of this act as the harbor within 
the entrance. See the Delaware (161 U. S. 
459, p. 463). 

In another case decided in 1909 another 
Federal court held, with regard to the act of 
February 16, 1895, that “This legislation, 
however, was for the purpose of defining the 
inland waters of the United States.” (See 
U. S. v. Newark Meadows Imp. Co, (C. O, 
N. Y. 1909, 173 F. 426, at p. 428).) 

Therefore, the purpose of the 1895 act of 
Congress should not be questioned; nor 
should the fact that when a coastline is 
Officially established under authority of that 
act, the waters inside of that line are “inland 
waters,” and the waters outside that line 
are the high seas; and that said line there- 
fore marks the seacoast. That line is where 
the inland waters end and the sea begins. 


That is what the act of Congress provides, 
and that is what the United States Supreme 
Court and a Federal circuit court of appeals 
held in two separate cases. So it should 
require no further “test case” on this score. 

Here it should be pointed out that in the 
1953 Tidelands Act of Congress, the same as 
in the 1895 act, “coastline” is defined as “the 
line marking the seaward limit of inland 
waters” which is in “direct contact with the 
open sea.” 

Purthermore, the Tidelands Act recognizes 
State ownership of its tidelands and re- 
sources in such lands and waters within 
the seaward boundaries of a State as extend- 
ing from the coastline not more than 3 ma- 
Tine leagues into the Gulf of Mexico, 
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(Please take note: From coast, not from 
shore.) 

Here it is most interesting and important 
to note that in the California case (1947) 
(67 8. Ct. at p. 1664), confirmed in the Lou- 
isiana and Texas cases (1950), the United 
States Supreme Court held that the States 
owned in trust for their people the lands 
under “inland” navigable waters, “such as 
rivers, harbors, and even tidelands,” and that 
the Government did not deny this. So that 
even without the Tidelands Act of 1953, the 
State was not prevented by the United States 
Supreme Court decisions in 1947 and 1950 
from developing its mineral and other re- 
sources within its “inland waters,” inside 
of the coastline, as designated and defined 
under authority of the act of Congress. 

I emphasize this, to point out the great 
difference between “shoreline” and “coast- 
line,” which some people confuse. The 
waters from the State’s shoreline to its 
coastline are inland waters, the same as 
our rivers or inland lakes, and cover a broad 
belt of several miles which cannot be com- 
promised or given away because the State 
owns the lands and resources in this broad 
area in trust for its people. That trust must 
not be violated under any pretense. 

Under authority of the 1895 act of Con- 
gress, as amended, Louisiana’s coastline has 
been officially designated and defined by 
bearings, lighthouses, buoys, and coast ob- 
jects, as follows: 

“From Ship Island Lighthouse to Chande- 
leur Lighthouse; thence in a curved line 
following the general trend of the seaward 
shorelines of the Chandeleur Islands to the 
southwesternmost extremity of Eroll Shoal; 
thence to Pass-a-Loutre lighted whistle buoy 
4 to South Pass lighted whistle buoy 2; 
thence to Southwest Pass entrance mid- 
channel lighted whistle buoy; thence to 
Ship Shoal Lighthouse; thence to Calcasieu 
Pass lighted whistle buoy 1; thence to Sa- 
bine Pass lighted whistle buoy 1.” 

The waters inshore of the lines described 
above are inland waters, and the waters 
outside of this coastline are the high seas 
(see sec. 82.1, pt. 82 of U. S. Coast Guard 
Pamphlet CG 169, Aug. 1, 1950). 

The coastline having been definitely and 
officially established under authority of the 
act of Congress and Louisiana's boundary 
having been fixed by Congress in the act of 
its admission at 3 leagues from coast, it is 
relatively a simple matter to measure 3 
leagues seaward from that coastline. 

When these questions are presented solely 
by reference to the fundamentals, the his- 
toric facts and laws involved, the picture 
indeed appears very simple and understand- 
able. There is no longer any need for con- 
fusion or doubt about Louisiana's boundary, 
nor of its ownership of the tidelands and 
natural resources within its historic bound- 
ary: 3 leagues from coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I submit herewith a copy of USCG chart 
showing the coastline with the State of 
Louisiana’s 3 leagues from coast seaward 
boundary shown by the solid line. 


Question has been raised as to how this 
broad belt of water included in Louisiana's 
historic boundary might be considered under 
international law. This question is an- 
swered by the Judgment rendered on Decem- 
ber 18, 1951, by the International Court of 
Justice, in the Norwegian Fisheries case— 
United Kingdom v. Norway, December 18, 
1951, General List; No, 5—when it held that 
the 50 to 75 miles off Norway's shores into 
the North Sea were the internal waters of 
Norway because of the existence of an his- 
toric title based upon royal decrees issued be- 
tween 1812 and 1935. Louisiana's historic 
boundary extends 3 leagues from coast as 
fixed by act of Congress in April 1812, ad- 
mitting Louisiana as a State into the Union. 
So, there can be no reasonable question 


urged against Louisiana's boundary from an 
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historic standpoint under international law. 
An even more ancient historic claim to 
Louisiana’s broad coastline could be based 
on an Official French map made in 1705 show- 
ing the gulfward coastline of the Louisiana 
territorial waters under the de la Salle dis- 
covery in 1683. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that your 
work of granting mineral leases and making 
regulations for the development of our 
State’s mineral resources offshore to the 
State’s outer seaward boundary should pro- 
ceed without hesitancy or uncertainty be- 
cause of the location of either our State's 
coastline or seaward boundary. They are 
definitely established under authority of acts 
of Congress, with which we are required to 
agree and should agree. It cannot be ex- 
pected within reason that they would be 
repudiated by the Federal Government 
which established them. 





The Northeastern Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
the following articles which appeared in 
Pennsylvania newspapers during the last 
month in relation to the Northeastern 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

[From the Milton Evening Standard and 
Union County Standard-Journal of Febru- 
ary 25, 1954] 

No One, Reps IncLupED, CoppLep aT Lewis- 
BURG PRISON, NEWSMAN FInDS—INSPECTS 
ALL TyPes or ACCOMMODATIONS; Star INn- 
MATES TREATED LIKE ANY OF OTHERS 
What is your definition of coddling of pris- 

oners? If it means anything less than lock- 
ing up a man and throwing away the key, 
then every Federal prisoner is coddled. If it 
means punishment heaped upon punish- 
ment, then it still means that every Federal 
prisoner is coddled. 

Recently, Representative Sutron, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, demanded a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the Federal prison system 
charging that Communists are being coddled. 
The Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg has 
some of these prisoners. The institution has 
been called a country club and it has been 
charged with having coddled just about every 
well-known person that wound up behind 
the wall. 

A representative of the Standard-Journal 
paid a visit to the institution yesterday. He 
had a long talk with Warden George W. 
Humphrey and he visited many parts of the 
institution. He also made it a point to see 
every type of quarters used by inmates— 
from the single rooms to the segregation 
cells. He found no medieval torture cham- 
bers, no solitary confinement holes, despite 
testimony of prisoners at Federal court yes- 
terday. He found quarters that were clean 
and neat, some that were freshly painted, and 
some that were being painted. He found 
none that were elaborate. 

GOVERNING FACTOR 

At Lewisburg the men live in two types of 
cells, open dormitories, cubicles, squad rooms, 
or single rooms. Their conduct and per- 
formance at their job and the ability to get 
along with others governs the type of quar- 
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ters in which they will live. The prize is the 
single room. 

The single private room is private in that 
there is no other bed in the room which is 
approximately 6 by 10 feet. A barred win- 
dow provides a view of the prison yard but 
there are no bars on the door. The door is 
wood with a small glass window. In the 
room is a bed, footlocker, wash bowl, metal 
chair, and perhaps a table. One man had a 
shoe shine kit attached to the wall. A radio 
head set also is available and there is one 
light—high on the ceiling. Lights in all 
quarters are turned out at 10 p. m. 

The doors to these rooms are not locked. 
Prisoners ray visit from one cell to another 
but they cannot leave the eorridor. The 
door there is locked. All the prisoners on 
one floor share a common shower room and 
toilets. 

The squad room is the next best, in the 
mind of a prisoner. From 3 to 7 men share 
this type room. Chairs, beds, and footlock- 
ers are metal. Each squad room has its own 
showers and toilets. 

Before a man can advance to either of 
these quarters he must have spent at least 6 
months in an open dormitory or cubicle, 
The cubicle is simply partitions between 
beds with room for the footlocker and chair. 
The partition is about 4 feet high so that 
when a man stands erect he is in an open 
dormitory. When he sits or lies down he has 
some privacy. 

The cells are different from private rooms 
in that the doors are bars and are locked. 
Inmates here cannot visit from one cell to 
another. They are confined to their par- 
ticular cell. Exterior type cells differ from 
interior only in that they have no window 
in the cell. A space about 4 feet separates 
the windows from the locked cell door, 
Toilet facilities are in each cell. 

The only other type quarters available is 
the segregation unit. The inmate living 
here has been guilty of a serious infraction 
of the rules or has become involved in seri- 
ous trouble. He is allowed out of the room 
once a day for exercise and his meals are 
served to him. If he is guilty of the more 
serious breach of conduct he may also be 
on a restricted diet. He receives all the 
necessary calories, proteins, and the like but 
the food is prepared as a type of hash and 
is minus all the trimmings. 


GOOD TIME 


Through good conduct, outstanding work, 
and a sincere effort to show self-improve- 
ment, an inmate can earn “good time’ at 
Lewisburg. The good time means that his 
release date can be advanced, but a man, 
through excellent conduct, cannot be re- 
leased until he has served at least one-third 
of his sentence. 

Naturally, inmates are concerned about 
losing even a day of good time but the most 
effective “weapon” in the hands of the ad- 
ministration is the withholding of certain 
privileges, the kind of privileges that to 
an outsider seem trivial. Such things as not 
allowing an inmate to play cards, see a movie 
once a week, take part in recreational activi- 
ties, listen to the radio, or purchase ciga- 
rettes, candy, an apple, or orange at the in- 
mate commissary are seriously felt by the 
men who live from day to day for this sort 
of diversion. 

Withholding visiting or letter-writing privi- 
leges also is used. However, these privileges 
ean be increased through the efforts of the 
inmate. Instead of having visitors 2 hours 
a day 2 days a month, he may earn as much 
as 4 visiting days a month. 

* * . s . 

Prisoners must work unless they are ill. 
In their leisure time they may take part in 
inmate activities, such as sports, music, edu- 
cational classes, and the like. Many have 
taken advantage of the educational and voca- 


tional programs, 
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In touring the quarters, Warden Hum- 
phrey made it & point to pass by or through 
quarters of the more widely known inmates. 
Their quarters were no different from the 

thers. 

orrhe office of the Bureau of Prisons in 
Washington, D. C., receives a complete file 
on each inmate once a year, and in many 
cases more often than that. The inmate’s 
type of work and quarters are indicated. 
Any extra privileges awarded anyone soon 
would be known. 

An inmate must live within the walls. 
His mail is censored, his visitors selected, 
and his life is regimented. That is coddling 
of prisoners at Lewisburg. 


[From the Sunbury (Pa.) Dally Item of Jan- 
uary 22, 1954] 
THe Lewtspurc Story: Work, Pray, Epuca- 
TION, AND GUIDANCE Part OF PEN LiFE 


The thriving community at the Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary has a unique popula- 
tion in that the average age is about 26 
years and most of its members leave town 
after a relatively short stay. 

* . s = . 

The similarity of individuals in a group 
ends somewhere. Inside a penal institution 
or outside there are no two humans alike in 
all respects, thus the hollowness of the 
popular notion that a convict is a convict 
and that is all, 

It has taken the Federal prison system al- 
most 50 years to disprove that mistaken con- 
cept and while the false connotation lingers 
in some minds, the system is convinced. 

Perhaps the greatest stride toward prov- 
ing the idea that persons convicted of a 
crime could be classified other than merely 
convicts and treated accordingly was taken 18 
years ago when the classification system was 
initiated in Federal institutions. 

The application of this process of under- 
standing the offender as an individual, of 
meeting his own particular needs, and of 
preparing him for a successful return to the 
community is regarded one of the most sig- 
nificant steps in penal history. 

Warden George W. Humphrey and his staff 
at Lewisburg depend heavily on their classi- 
fication clinic and related processes and bend 
plenty of effort toward applying it as effec- 
tively as possible. 


CLASSIFICATION BOARD ACTS 


Following the 30-day quarantine period, a 
newcomer at the penitentiary is released into 
the general population, but not before he 
meets the classification board. This group, 
composed of the warden, two associate ward. 
ens, supervisor of custody and parole, super- 
visor of education, a representative of the 
medical department, a chaplain, an indus- 
trial consultant, and the man’s individual 
parole officer, is equipped with an admission 
summary. 

The summary is a mass of information 
gathered by the social service unit during 
the first month, covering almost the entire 
life of a prisoner, supplemented with re- 
ports from the medical officer, psychiatrist, 
educational officer, and any other staff rep- 
resentative who examined, tested, inter- 
viewed or observed the man, 

The classification committee considers 
and vates principally on custody, transfer 
to another institution, living quarters, so- 
cial service, medical treatment, psychiatric 
treatment, employment, education, recrea- 
tion, and religious training. Only the clas- 
sification clinic can make a change if and 
when it is needed. 

Copies of the report are sent to the Bu- 
reau of Prisons in Washington, the proba- 
tion officer in the field, and also may go to 
& public welfare or a family agency in the 
home community. 

For all inmates, there fs such a thing as 
reclassification, each case being reviewed 
at least once a year. 
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Feeling more confident and sure about 
where he fits into the community at Lewis- 
burg, our 30-day wonder packs up and 
moves out of quarantine into general popu- 
lation quarters. 


ROUTINE BEGINS 


The next day, providing it isn't Sunday, 
the latest arrival on the mainline will arise 
at 6:45 a. m. when he hears the reveille 
steam whistle and will be ready for breakfast 
at 7:15. He will go to work at 8 o’clock and 
return at 11:40. 

After the noon meal the work whistle is 
sounded at 12:40 p. m. The working day 
ends at 4:30 o’clock, and supper is at 5 
o'clock. 

At 5:40 the athletic and library details 
will get things ready for the evening’s ac- 
tivities. Teachers report to their classrooms 
at 5:45. Inside recreation starts at 5:55 
o’clock and school at 6. 

s * a s « 


Weekday evenings are spent in activities 
as normal as any community on the outside. 
The men can attend choir, orchestra, and 
hillbilly band rehearsals, take part in gym 
classes or go toa basketball game either as 
@ player or spectator. The extensive 22,000- 
volume library, operated much like a public 
library, is open for liberal periods. Books 
for the library are selected from review 
services. 

Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays are movie 
nights at Lewisburg. Prison attachés say 
the range in interest in types of films is about 
the same as on the outside. Gangster films 
and those heavily suggestive of sex are pro- 
hibited. Like the radio programs, the films 
are selected by an inmate committee with 
the assistance of an employee counselor. 


VALUE PRIVILEGES 


The most widely used and apparently the 
most effective form of discipline at Lewis- 
burg is the loss of privilege. Segregation 
and forfeiture of good time are means ap- 
plied in extreme cases. Segregation carries 
with it a strict diet with no extras. Warden 
Humphrey shares the theory of many mod- 
ern penologists that a man is sent to prison 
as punishment, not for punishment. 

Participation in religious services and 
activities is on a par if not better than on 
the outside. There are at the present time 
about 900 Protestants and Jews, and 400 
Catholics. A few have no religious affili- 
ations. The average attendance at Protest- 
ant services on Sunday is between 160 and 
180 men. Catholics average about 130 at 
mass on Sunday. All attendance figures 
double or triple at Christmas and Easter, 
very much like on the outside. 

A meticulously planned program of work 
and play, education, and guidance stem- 
ming from a sound classification unit ad- 
ministered by men who make it a career is 
the basis for an orderly and useful life at 
Lewisburg. 





Harr or INMATES WorK ON FARM OR IN 
PrRIsON INDUSTRIES AT LEWISBURG PENITEN- 
TIARY 


More than half the inmate population at 
the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg are 
engaged in industrial or farm work and al- 
most half have enrolled in educational 
courses, said Warden George W. Humphrey 
as he explained the detailed system by 
which men are assigned to duties within the 
prison walls. 

Men assigned to prison industries where 
clothing is made for the Army and Veterans’ 
Administration or metal cabinets, chairs, 
trays, and similar items are produced for 
Government agencies earn from $20 to $40 
per month, but to obtain one of these jobs 
an inmate first must meet certain qualifica- 
tions designed to assign the man to his 
proper place. é 

If a man is best suited for farm work he 
may be assigned to the farm camp at Allen- 
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wood where beef cattle, hogs, and poultry are 
raised along with feed for livestock. Or, he 
may be assigned to the prison farm at Lewis- 
burg, where a dairy herd is maintained and 
food is grown for the prison. Much of the 
food grown is processed for future use. 

As was explained earlier, every inmate 
entering the Lewisburg Penitentiary is sub- 
jected to a searching examination in an effort 
to glean all possible information so that 
institution officials can best fit the man in 
his proper niche. A niche that will prove 
beneficial both to the man and to society. 

Once the series of mental and physical 
examinations are out of the way a complete 
report is compiled. Each man’s case is 
treated separately by a classification com- 
mittee composed of the warden, two asso- 
ciate wardens, the superintendent of classi- 
fication and parole, superintendent of edu- 
cation, a representative of the medical de- 
partment, two chaplains, industrial counse- 
lor, the man’s individual parole officer, and 
the classification secretary. To these men 
go the responsibility of deciding just what 
kind of work and training the inmate shall 
have, what type of custody is needed, where 
he is to live, what, if any, social service is 
necessary, his education and recreational re- 
quirements, or if he is in the wrong type of 
institution and should be transferred. 

Each member of the committee votes sepa- 


Tately, but once the committee makes a deci- 


sion no one person may make a change with- 
out consent of the entire group. An inmate 
may question any one of the decisions, and 
the committee will restudy the problem, but 
generally when a decision is made the in- 
mate is urged to cooperate for a time to de- 
termine what changes are to be made. Each 
man’s case is restudied every 12 months. 
Generally, if tests indicate certain apti- 
tudes, a man is placed in that kind of a job 
and urged to enroll in educational courses 
available. If he is a trained worker an at- 
tempt is made to give him work so that his 
skills can be maintained or improved for use 
when he is released. 
7 * . ” + 


One of the most important decisions to be 
made by the classification committee is that 
of custody. The committee must decide how 
much supervision the inmate needs, whether 
he is best suited for dormitory or cell life, 
or whether he should be transferred to some 
other type institution. 

Mark 8S. Richmond, associate warden 
points out that the idea behind the classi- 
fication committee's decision is to place the 
man in a situation so that his time spent 
behind the wall will be put to good use, “We 
have a man a relatively short period of his 
life,” he said, and explained, “we sometimes 
feel that we get the results of other people’s 
failures.”’ 

. - ” s * 


One of the most important new develop- 
ments in penal rehabilitation is the use of 
group therapy. This type treatment is rela- 
tively new and is highly specialized, but 
it is the practice of psychiatry with a group 
rather than an individual. Individuals are 
aided in this matter by weaving into a con- 
versation problems of most inmates and dis- 
cussing these problems without pointing 
directly to one individual. This sort of 
treatment generally is used in discussion 
groups on marriage and the family, employ- 
ment. Negro culture (since one-third the 
prison population is Negro), mental hygiene 
and the like. An Alcoholics Anonymous can 
be found at the institution and members 
from nearby communities. often visit the 
inmate organization to discuss the move- 
ment and keep the men informed of activi- 
ties on the outside. 

o s cz a a 


A great deal of emphasis is placed on edu- 
cational advancement, Classes from first 
grade through college are conducted and 
almost half the inmate population is en- 
rolled, * * ¢ 
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All of these pieces fit together in one big 
jigsaw puzzle that is designed to return an 
inmate to society as a useful member. 
Some fail to respond, but the overall pro- 
gram has proven itself many times over. 
[From the Union County Standard-Journal, 

Lewisburg, Pa., of February 4, 1954] 


Caterer or Correcrion Orricers HIGH AT 
LEWISBURG PENITENTIARY 


Operation of the Federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg in many respects is like the oper- 
ation of a small but specialized community, 
or, better still, like a mammoth repair 
shop—one that repairs human lives rather 
than machines. 

A searching examination system is used at 
the institution in an effort to place a man 
in a situation where he will benefit from his 
surroundings. To do this takes carefully 
trained personnel. Hundreds of them. 

All the employees of the prison northwest 
of Lewisburg are carefully trained and their 
training is endless. Employed there are men 
skilled in every profession and vocation, but 
the men closest to the inmates, the men who 
know the inmates best are the correctional 
officers. 

A good correctional officer has been de- 
scribed as one who can detect and eliminate 
trouble before trouble develops. To accom- 
plish that, a man must be a keen student of 
human nature. 

INTENSIVE COURSE 


It isn’t possible to become a correctional 
officer simply by applying for a job. Instead, 
a civil-service examination must be taken 
and passed. Once the man is accepted, he 
undergoes an intensive 4 weeks’ basic train- 
ing course which includes a thorough indoc- 
trination, physical training, and close super- 
vision while on the job. 

A year’s probation is next on the list, and 
during this period there are lectures and 
classes covering all phases of the prison 
program. 

An in-service training program is operated 
continuously. Each employee below a de- 
partment head must have at least 4 hours 
of various types of training. The program 
covers the entire span of the prison service 
from simple shakedown (search for contra- 
band) to concepts of the prison system. 

Advanced training is provided for a select 
group. This group includes men with long 
service and experience. It includes~such 
training as techniques and procedures of 
prison administration and operation and re- 
search into specific fields. 

7 . . * = 
KEY FIGURE 


Because the correctional officer is assigned 
to every work group, he soon becomes well 
acquainted with the inmates. He not only 
must maintain custody but must teach good 
work habits. He often is the first person to 
whom inmates appeal for help on some par- 
ticular problem, and it is this man who can 
guide an inmate back to the proper track or 
send him stumbling on his wayward journey. 

There is required shooting on the rifle 
range, learning judo for defensive purposes, 
studying mass and individual psychology, 
plus the routine handling of men to insure 
@ smooth operation of the institution. 


Like any other school, the training offi- 
cer at Lewisburg constantly is on the alert 
for new training methods. A series of film 
strips have been made at Lewisburg for 
that purpose and special workshops are con- 
Gucted at all Kederal institutions. 

The record for more than 20 years of the 
history proves that the caliber of correc- 
tional officers at Lewisburg is exceptionally 
high. Blair said there has never been a riot 
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[From Grit, Williamsport, Pa., of January 24, 
1954} 


PRISON at LEWISEURG 


The modern concept of a prison’s func- 
tions is well illustrated at the Northeastern 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg. To visit- 
ing mewspapermen last week, Warden 
George W. Humphrey expressed his belief 
that a man's punishment is his loss of free- 
dom and there should be no effort to make 
his prison lot hard. 

At the Lewisburg institution there is no 
bread and water diet, no solitary confine- 
ment. Rather there is an honest effort to 
understand a prisoner's problems and help 
him to solve them. To this end, recreation, 
educational and cultural opportunities, and 
religious services are emphasized. A man 
who has violated the laws of society is given 
every chance to live a better life. 

Warden Humphrey was most convincing 
in his discussion of this enlightened ap- 
proach to the prisoner problem. The Lewis- 
burg Penitentiary appears to have competent 
leadership. The occasional incidents which 
have occurred there in the past would seem 
to be minor by comparison with the overall 
job of supervision and rehabilitation which 
is being done. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Is Called a Threat 
to Nation’s Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter taken from the columns 
of the March 27, 1954, issue of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News and over the 
signature of Mr. Frank L. Collins defi- 
nitely describes the threat of the St. 
Lawrence seaway.to the railroads of this 
Nation: 

Sr. Lawrence Seaway Is Caen a THREAT TO 
NATION’s RAILROADS 


To the Eprror oF THE News: 


I have read with interest certain comments 
made by Mr. E. W. Dobson, of Morgantown, 
in relation to the St. Lawrence seaway. Mr. 
Dobson has expressed some criticism of Mr. 
Eugene L. Behmer, who has taken the posi- 
tion of the railways in opposing the seaway 
project. I regret that I have not read the 
statements made by Mr. Behmer, but I would 
like to point out a few facts to his adversary 
from Morgantown. 

Mr. Dobson questions as to what manner 
a regional project such as the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterway could jeopardize the 
financial structure of our railway industry. 
The answer is quite simple. The railways 
have a tremendous capital outlay in the 
form of tracks, stations, shops, etc., as well 
as a large labor force. The gross revenues 
from this huge industry are great, but the 
costs of operation are also great. Therefore, 
the margin of profit is relatively small. Any 
loss of revenue traffic to any source, e. g., 
the St. Lawrence seaway carriers, could easily 
wipe out this small margin of profit. 

Yet the problem is greater and more long 
standing than in the specific instance of the 
seaway project, and if Mr. Dobson fears that 
there is something drastically wrong with 
railway finance, perhaps I can suggest the 
answer here. 

The only thing that might be drastically 
Wrong with the business foundation of the 
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railways might arise from the fact that they 
operate wholly upon their own resources, 
The railways stand alone in the transporta- 
tion industry as the only private enterprise 
carriers competing against three forms of so- 
cialized carriers, namely, the motortrucks, 
the airlines, and the inland waterways. And 
no private industry operating wholly upon 
its own resources can compete long against 
a socialized industry. 

Now I quite agree that the Government 
should operate or financially assist in pri- 
vate operations wherever there is a social or 
economic need and transportation services 
are unprofitable. But in any situation where 
State assistance makes it possible for one 
form of transportation to compete against 
another, such assistance is not only wasteful 
but extremely unjust. 

As to the part the St. Lawrence seaway 
would play in national defense, I must con- 
fess that I have never been able to learn 
how it would serve in any war effort. This 
waterway would require much military pro- 
tection at a great effort and much expense 
for its 6 months of operation. I realize, just 
as Mr. Dobson has explained, that no large 
enterprise would be free from attack; how. 
ever, 1 well-aimed bomb or 1 capable sabo- 
teur active at a strategic spot could paralyze 
traffic in this waterway. 

The railways, on the other hand, which 
can carry all the consignments transported 
by this inland waterway, would be almost 
impossible to paralyze. Their networks of 
tracks crisscross and bypass all cities and 
towns so that if one or more points were 
knocked out, traffic easily could be rerouted, 
Therefore, the danger to defense transporta- 
tion does not arise from military sources, 
but from financial. For if nothing is done to 
assist our railways, many of these strategic 
rail lines eventually will have to be aban- 
doned. 

Frank L. Coins, 





A Decision on Bias 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial entitled “‘A Decision on Bias,” 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of April 29, 1954. The editorial deals 
with a recent court decision involving 
the operations of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A DEcISION oN BIAs 

The court of appeals has upheld the power 
of the New York State Commission against 
discrimination, thus giving important new 
strength to the commission. The latter has 
been justly proud of its record in settling 
cases without resort to the courts. But in 
the case of the Holland Vocational Service it 
is clear that the commission had a difficult 

The employment agency's ques- 
tions were clearly designed to establish 
whether the applicant was a Jew. The com- 
mission objected not to a single question 
but to all that had been asked. To make 
sure that the did not continue its 
objectionable course, the commission ordered 
the submission of names and addresses of 
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applicants and job orders for a year. Both 
the finding of discrimination and the order 
for production of records were upheld by 
the court. 

From the very beginning the commission 
has found it difficult to curb discrimination 
when practiced by the private employment 
offices. So many legitimate reasons may be 
advanced for failure to refer an individual 
that it is only when the commission can 
study all agemcy records for a sufficient 
period of time that a pattern of discrimina- 
tion could be traced. In backing up the 
commission on. this important inspectional 
function the Court of Appeals has decided 
wisely. 


Inadequacy of Price Formulas for Farm 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the April 
issue of the magazine Country Gentle- 
man contained a very interesting article 
entitled “A Price Formula Is Not Enough 
for a Farm Program,” written by Albert 
J. Ebers of Nebraska. I wish to quote a 
sentence or two from the article, as 
follows: 

The first and most universal law observed 
by all farmers is that the greatest profit 
comes from the highest yield. 


I quote further from the article: 

Farmers will restrict acreages of surplus 
crops if all farmers do so through Govern- 
ment programs, but restricted acres will be 
put in the next most profitable crop so that 
overall production will be reduced but little. 


Mr. Ebers comes to the conclusion that 
an effectual farm program must expand 
the outlets for farm products by finding 
ways of controlling surpluses and by 
bringing about a better balance between 
production and marketing needs. 

The article goes to the heart of the 
farm problem. Everyone concerned 
might well read and study the ideas ex- 
pressed by the author who has lived with 
the farm problem during his entire life. 
It will be noted that Mr. Ebers urges 
using farm surpluses in connection with 
defense efforts at home and abroad, the 
diversion of tilled acres to soil and water 
conserving legumes and grasses, and for 
industrial purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Can farm production be controlled by 
prices? This economic law of business is 
being proposed for agriculture and is ac- 
cepted by many in nonfarm circles. If ap- 
plied.to agriculture it will not hold because 
the controlling factors are different. Farm 
production cannot be adjusted simply by 
lowering prices, and it will be a mistake to 
base a farm on that assumption. 

The first and most universal law observed 
by all farmers is that the greatest profit 
comes from the highest yield. Experience 
has taught us that this is so and it fits the 
natural inclination of the farmer to raise the 
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largest crop and manage his livestock enter- 
prise to get the best returns possible. 

On family sized farms, 75 percent of the 
costs are now fixed. The farmer cannot 
reduce them by firing himself or letting a 
part of his land lie idle, for it is the last few 
acres and last few bushels of yield that may 
bring. the margin of profit over costs. More- 
over, as the prices of his products decline 
the farmer is harder pressed for efficiency, 
and the biggest factor in efficiency is high 
yield. So he will strive for the highest pos- 
sible yield to maintain his standard of living 
and meet his fixed costs. Farmers did that 
in the 2 years of lowest farm income—1932 
and 1933—when they planted the largest 
acreage on record in crops. 

Those who say that lowering prices will 
reduce farm production either have not 
farmed for too long or do not believe history. 
It may even have an opposite effect. Take, 
for instance, the dairy farmer whose cows in 
1953 netted $200 per cow in milk receipts 
over feed costs. Say that in 1954, because of 
lower milk prices, his herd will net only $125 
a cow. With your income reduced three- 
eighths, would you reduce it further by sell- 
ing off some of your cows? Hardly. More 
likely, if your feed production and milking 
setup would enable you to do it, you would 
try to make up for this reduction in income 
by increasing your herd. 

A change in farm policy will not change 
the facts. The farmer knows that the lower 
his prices go the more he must try to come 
out even by striving for the most efficient 
production and the highest yield. 

Therefore, flexible price supports will tend 
to flex only downward, as they will have no 
noticeable effect on total farm production. 

Something besides a purely price formula 
is necessary in a farm program that will en- 
able farming to come through this surplus 
period safely, and without endangering the 
whole economy through the loss of farm 
purchasing power. 

In considering such a program certain 
facts, well realized by farmers, will have to 
be faced. One of the present theories is 
that farmers can be induced, either by acre- 
age and marketing controls or lower prices, 
to shift out of a product that is in surplus 
production. 

Farmers will restrict acreages of surplus 
crops if all farmers do so through Govern- 
ment programs, but restricted acres will be 
put in the next most profitable crop so that 
overall production will be reduced but little. 

Ordinarily we have some choice between 
crops we raise, and can shift acreage from 
one crop to another if it is more profitable. 
But usually prices of farm crops in any re- 
gion stay in a rather stable relationship with 
one another and, unless one is in short sup- 
ply, it will not pay to make a shift. Also we 
have the choice of deciding whether it will 
be more profitable to sell our crops or, if we 
have livestock, to feed them. This, too, is 
not as much of a choice as it first seems, for 
if a farmer is equipped for dairying, he will 
keep dairy cows and must feed them. Here 
again efficiency counts more for profit than 
shifting to another livestock enterprise. 

But now the opportunity to shift from one 
crop or one kind of livestock to another has 
become less open to us. Research and farm- 
ing progress have produced higher-yielding 
crops and increased breeding and feeding 
efficiency to such an extent that our farm 
output potential is away above domestic 
needs. 

An effectual farm program consequently 
must have these other objectives besides 
price supports: 

1. Expanding outlets for farm products by 
finding ways of trading our surpluses to 
foreign countries or using them to promote 
our interests abroad, and by developing 
larger markets at home. 

2. Bringing about a better balance between 
farm production and market needs by divert- 
ing sufficient acreage to soil-conserving and 
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other nonsurplus uses until we can work our 
surpluses down to safe carryover proportions. 

I think farmers generally want the most 
use possible made of our surplus production, 
both at home and abroad. This might be 
helped by a two-price system, particularly 
for wheat and cotton, whereby domestically 
used production would bring a parity price 
and the surpluses move into world trade 
at world-market prices. Many of us feel, 
too, that more effort should be directed 
toward finding new uses for farm products 
through research and also toward cutting 
down the growing price spread between 
farmers and consumers, so that our own peo- 
ple could afford more and -higher-quality 
food products. 

These measures will take time. Mean- 
while, storing our surplus fertility in the 
land, for use when needed, would be a better 
investment than storing surplus production 
in elevators and warehouses. It would pro- 
tect farm price levels now, and consumer 
needs in the future. 

Those of us who farm use the products 
of industry in both our living and our work. 
We know from past history that when farm 
prices are low for any extended period, com- 
pared with things the farmer has to buy, the 
effects spread to all other lines of business 
and employment. Our economy is feeling a 
little of the influence of below-parity farm 
prices now. That is why a program that will 
maintain stable farm prices and income is 
as much to the interest of the public as it 
is to the farmer. 


Can We Eat Up That Food Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Can We Eat Up That Food Sur- 
plus?” published in Wallace’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead for May 1, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Can We Eat Up Tuat Foop Surpivus? 


With more milk and butter coming on the 
market, with more beef in prospect, more 
chickens and more-hogs next fall, every 
farmer asks: “Who is going to eat it up?” 

One answer is to expand the home market 
for livestock products. But how? 

Around 20 percent of the families of the 
United States will eat less milk, eggs, and 
meat than they really need. And 16 million 
persons are getting scanty Government help 
to keep them eating. 

The Wallace-Homestead poll went to Iowa 
farm people with this question: 

“Congress is considering a food stamp pro- 
gram which would turn food surpluses over 
to the unemployed and those now getting 
public assistance. Do you think this is a 
good idea or a poor idea?” 

Republicans and Democrats joined in a 
vote of approval: 


Republi- 


Poor idea 





ne etna 
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A young farmer in Green County com- 
mented: “I think the food stamp program 
Oo. K. Why not help some of our own people 
as well as shipping the surplus to foreign 
countries?” 

Who should get food stamps? The follow- 
ing groups are getting some kind of public 
assistance: 2.6 million on old-age assistance 
under Federal-State programs; 1.9 million 
getting help for dependent children; 2.4 mil- 
lion on unemployment compensation; 4.7 
million on old-age insurance under social 
security; and 1.1 million on direct relief. 

Farmers, in talking about food stamps, 
seemed to give first place to help old people 
and children. Some had doubts about more 
aid to folks on direct relief and to the un- 
employed. 

A young farmer in Black Hawk County re- 
ported: “I don’t approve if this food is hand- 
ed out so men won't hunt for work. I'm hav- 
ing a terrible time now trying to get help.” 

A farmer in Story County added: “If we 
turn the stuff over to the unemployed, they 
might never go to work.” 

Have farm views changed on food stamps? 
No. Earlier polls also showed a favorable 
response. In 1953, the Wallace-Homestead 
Poll asked: 

“A dairy committee is recommending the 
following method of getting rid of Govern- 
ment supplies of butter and cheese. ‘Issue 
stamps worth 50 cents on a pound of butter 
and 25 cents on a pound of cheese. Give 
stamps to folks now on relief rolls, to hos- 
pitals and to other institutions.’ What do 
you think of the proposal?” 

On this, the vote was: 





Republi-| Demo- 
can crat Total 





Farmers are apparently more interested in 
food stamps now than last year. More farm- 
ers see a continued surplus of milk, butter, 
and cheese, with trouble ahead in low-grade 
beef and eggs. 

Senator Arken’s food stamp bill is before 
Congress. Senators Armken and ANDERSON 
also have an emergency bill to develop plans 
for getting surpluses at cut rates to low- 
income families. 





Views on Construction of Echo Park and 
Split Mountain Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in a 
recent publication entitled “the Natural 
History” magazine, there was printed an 
article under the sponsorship of the Na- 
ture Conservancy organization, wherein 
Dr. Richard H. Pough, its president, went 
on record as being opposed to the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams at the 
confluence of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah. 

I have just received a letter from two 
members of that organization, who are 
on the teaching staff of a university in 
my State, complaining of the action 
taken by their organization. 
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Messrs. Hayward and Beck in their 
letter to Dr. Pough point up one of the 
problems being faced by other well- 
meaning organizations which without 
sufficient background take a stand in 
opposition to this project. These Utah 
professors state: 

We feel that it should be a general policy 
of the conservancy to utilize its members 
who live in and are well acquainted with 
local conditions in an advisory capacity be- 
fore controversial policies are decided upon 
and published as the attitude of the organ- 
ization as a whole. 


This is just another example of many 
which have appeared recently wherein 
bona fide well-meaning organizations, 
which having been victimized by the mis- 
information circulated by pseudo con- 
servationists, hastily and without due 
consideration adopt a resolution or other 
statement of position opposing this proj- 
ect without first obtaining the advice 
and opinion of its members who are per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the 
pertinent factors necessary for an intel- 
ligent decision. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of the letter written to Dr. 
Pough by C. Lynn Hayward and D. Elden 
Beck, members of Nature Conservancy 
and other ecological societies and asso- 
ciations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Provo, UTAH, April 28, 1954. 
Dr. RicnHarp H. Poucn, 

President, Nature Conservancy, Chair- 
man, Department of Conservation 
and General Ecology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dear Dr. PoucH: It has come to our notice 
that the Nature Conservancy, of which you 
are president and we are members, has gone 
on record as being opposed to the proposed 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams on the 
Green River in northeastern Utah and ad- 
joining Colorado. We also note your article 
opposing these projects in a recent number 
of the Natural History magazine. 

Both of us are deeply interested in the 
preservation of natural communities as well 
as objects of nature for scientific study and 
for the enjoyment of the people. One of us 
has been a member and supporter of the 
Nature Conservancy and its forerunner, the 
Ecologists Union, from the very beginning. 
One of us has also been a member of the 
American Museum of Natural History Asso- 
ciation for several years and has respected 
and supported most of the policies of that 
organization. However, we feel that, having 
lived in this western area for many years 
and knowing first-hand many of the prob- 
lems involved in the proposed projects, we 
cannot sustain the Nature Conservancy or 
the American Museum in their efforts to kill 
these vital projects. Furthermore, we feel 
that it should be a general policy of the con- 
servancy to utilize its members who live in 
and are well acquainted with local condi- 
tions in an advisory capacity before contro- 
versial policies are decided upon and pub- 
lished as the attitude of the organization as 
a whole. 

We stand for the proposed Echo Park proj- 
ect for the following reasons: 

1. Utah and the other upper basin States 
im the Colorado River drainage are arid 
States and their very life and development 
depends upon the utilization of the water 
resources available to them from all sources. 
The principal remaining source of water in 
these States is the Colorado River and their 
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future is dependent upon a full and com. 
plete utilization of the waters of this river 
system. These waters to be completely uti. 
lized must be controlled by storage. 

As a result of the compact among the 
six Western States and the United States, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Cali. 
fornia, and Nevada, signed in 1922, Utah is 
entitled to 23 percent of the water allocateg 
to the upper basin States under the com. 
pact. If Utah fails for any cause what. 
soever to use this water to which it is en. 
titled under the compact, and projects are in 
the meantime developed in the lower basin, 
Utah's rights will, in spite of the compact, 
be lost. 

The Colorado River storage project, which 
includes the Echo Park Dam, is the key unit 
and provides the only means of obtaining 
and conserving in Utah the waters of the 
Colorado River that legally belong toit. The 
people who have not lived in the arid West 
cannot fully appreciate the value of water 
which must be developed and used to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population, 
The Colorado River storage project involves 
the regulation of the Colorado River which 
can only be done by storage. It involves the 
irrigation of land within the States of the 
Colorado River drainage basin as defined in 
the Colorado River Compact. It involves the 
generation of power and the provision for 
water for municipal and industrial purposes, 
There are large areas of arid lands which 
need water, the only source for which is the 
Colorado River, There are large deposits of 
raw materials which need water and power in 
order that they might be processed. The 
Colorado River under control and develop- 
ment provides storage for regulation which 
enables the upper basin to meet its com- 
mitments to the lower basin in terms of 
water, provides power for industrial develop- 
ment, and provides water for consumptive 
uses for agriculture, municipal and indus- 
trial purposes. 

The project not only involves irrigation of 
& few acres of land near the dam site, but 
water is to be brought into the Great Basin 
area where the bulk of the population and 
industry of the State of Utah is at present 
located. At present these communities lo- 
cated along the Wasatch Front depend al- 
most entirely upon the drainage from the 
Wasatch Mountains, which, in the form of 
small streams, is inadequate to meet the 
needs of our expanding industries and popu- 
lation. A series of several dry years would 
spell disaster to us even under present con- 
ditions. The only large streams that trans- 
verse Our area are the Green and Colorado 
Rivers, and at present we cannot utilize these 
streams except to a very minor degree. 

We believe that the conservation and use 
of our water and power resources is in the 
public interest and that no other use, to 
which an area could be put, would compare 
in importance to the full and complete 
utilization of these resources. This is 
doubly true in an arid region where the 
water is so important and where the develop- 
ment of power is so essential to the industrial 
and agricultural development of the area. 
The development of these resources repre- 
sents true conservation and not pseudo con- 
servation which would hold unused in per- 
petuity a resource of great magnitude. 

When some of those who are opposed to 
the proposed projects speak of some selfish 
local group that is advocating these vital 
conservation measures, it is evident that 
those in opposition have no concept of the 
magnitude of these projects and their im- 
portance to a large and rapidly growing pop- 
ulation that likes to live here and is 48 
anxious as any other people to see our area 
grow and prosper. This has no point of 
comparison, in our opinion, with the preser- 
vation of some small area of primitive grass- 
land or a growth of redwood trees from ex- 
ploitation. This proposed water conserva 
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tion is @ public enterprise of such magni- 
tude that every agency that professes con- 
servation should surely support it rather 
than fight against it. We feel that this is 
an opportunity for influential organizations 
such as the Nature Conservancy to really 
support an outstanding proposal in con- 
servation at its very best. 

2. It is generally understood that the pro- 
posed reservoirs will not submerge the dino- 
saur remains for which the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument was originally established 
in 1915. Neither will it submerge much of 
the area of the monument as it was ex- 
panded in 1938. Furthermore, the areas 
that will be submerged are not of outstand- 
ing scenic value when compared with many 
other areas along the course of the Colorado 
River that will not be in any way disturbed 
by these projects. We have had the pleasure 
of covering much of the country along the 
course of the Green and Colorado Rivers in 
Utah, and have been impressed with the 
grandeur of the scenery in areas that will 
be far removed from the Echo Park Reser- 
yoir and other reservoirs in that area. 
There would still be left numerous rapids 
to run for those who like to run them, and 
many miles of wilderness for the pleasure of 
those who wish to become footsore and 
weary. 

3. Surveys were begun for these dams in 
1904 and have continued to the present. 
Thus, they were projected 11 years before 
the Dinosaur Monument was established. 
The water and power needs of the area in- 
yolved were appreciated many years ago, but 
are only now becoming acute. When the 
boundaries of the monument were extended 
it was agreed by the National Park Service 
that the extension of these boundaries 
would not interfere with power and irriga- 
tion development. Such was the agreement 
in the proclamation extending the monu- 
ment over the signature of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The present Secretary of 
the Interior and two previous Secretaries, 
after thorough investigations, have sanc- 
tioned the construction of Echo Park Dam, 
The United States is both legally and morally 
bound to sustain its commitments made to 
the people of Utah and Colorado when the 
boundaries of Dinosaur Monument were ex- 
panded from its original status to the pres- 
ent size in 1938. 

4. There have been objections to the proj- 
ects on the grounds that we already have a 
surplus of agricultural products, and that 
the opening up of new land would only add 
to such surpluses. This seems to us to be 
an extremely nearsighted view to anyone 
who understands population trends in the 
United States, and particularly in the West, 
as well as the food needs of the world as a 
whole. Furthermore, the projects would 
furnish water not alone for irrigating farm- 
lands, but also for the beautification of our 
communities and to a large degree for culi- 
hary purposes. Beyond this, the supply of 
cheap power for our growing industries, 
cities, and farms is most essential. 

5. With respect to the use of alternate sites 
for the dams, we quote the following from a 
statement by C. B. Jacobson, engineer in 
charge of Colorado River Storage Project In- 
vestigations, Bureau of Reclamation, 1954: 

“No single site on the upper Colorado River 
or its tributaries is capable of doing the job 
alone, in fact; the most efficient team con- 
sists of nine dams, reservoirs, and power- 
plants. Although the proclaimed enlarge- 
ment of the monument clearly provided for 
development of water and power within the 
monument, the Department of the Interior, 
nevertheless, y examined sug- 
gested alternatives for the two important 
dams—Echo Park and Split Mountain—which 
lle within the monument. ‘The final con- 
clusion of the Department, whose agencies 
fostered the enlargement of the Dinosaur 
Monument in 1938, was that there were no 
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substitutes for Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dams that would not materially di- 
minish the effectiveness of the 9-reservoir 
system. The plan submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States thus included 
the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 
On January 18, 1954, while appearing before 
the House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Under Secretary of the Interior 
Ralph A. Tudor, an eminent engineer who 
has made a personal study of the Echo Park 
and Split Mountain situation, was ques- 
tioned about the economic importance of 
these two dams in the total plan. He re- 
plied, ‘There are no adequate substitutes. 
* *-* The removal of these two dams from 
the system would be like taking the pistons 
out of the upper basin engine.’ The prin- 
ciples of the plan have the concurrence of 
the seven States of the upper and lower 
basins, the Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Power Commission.” 

In summary it might be said that we 
strongly favor the proposed Echo Park and 
Split Mountain projects on the grounds that 
they are sound conservation and that they 
are vitally needed for the future develop- 
ment of this western area. It is also clear 
that they are not setting a precedent for the 
exploitation of our national parks and 
monuments since it was definitely stipulated 
that the national monument in question 
would not interfere with water and power 
developments. 

It is our hope as ardent conservationists 
that the Nature Conservancy, as well as 
other conservation agencies, will reverse its 
attitude and add its influence to the success 
of these vital projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Lynn HaYwarp, 
Member Nature Conservancy; Mem- 
ber Ecological Society of America, 
D. ELpEN Beck, 
Member American Museum of Natu- 
ral History Association; Member 
Nature Conservancy. 


International Understanding Through 
Cultural Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, 
former president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, on the subject 
International Understanding Through 
Cultural Exchange. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 

CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
(Speech delivered by Mr. Dorothy D. Hough- 
ton, April 12, 1954, at a luncheon given 
by the Washington Board of Trade, in 
honor of the Azuma Kabuki dancers and 
musicians from Tokyo, Japan) 

It seems appropriate to me, today, to speak 
on a topic which, while being very much 
related to the occasion, constitutes an idea 
which may well be called a prerequisite for 
peace, namely: International Understanding 
Through Cultural Exchange. 
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T am certain that you will agree with me 
if I say that we can only have feelings about 
people and things we actually know. And 
that we can only understand and love that 
which we know well. True international 
understanding therefore can only come about 
when nations will have thoroughly known 
and understood each other. And peace will 
only be lasting when this has been achieved. 

Since all peoples alike crave for harmony, 
peace, economic stability and progress, which 
wars make impossible, all nations are basic- 
ally linked by a common desire which is pre- 
vented from bearing fruit only because of 
their ignorance of one another. And their 
not knowing, not understanding each 
other, makes for suspicion, and suspicion 
for fear. And fear brings about subjective 
attitudes, built on misconceptions which 
have devastating consequences. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that this ignorance is the 
basis of international misunderstanding. To 
root it out, all nations on the five continents 
of this planet must endeavor to gain as 
much knowledge of one another as possible— 
and this is best brought about by cultural 
exchange in its very broadest meaning. 

“Cultural exchange” is realized in innu- 
merable ways. For instance, through inter- 
national travel. (I should like to interject 
here that the idea of intensified international 
travel appears so imperative to the legislative 
branch of my Government that Congress has 
recently introduced a bill which calls for its 
promotion.) 

“Cultural exchange” is achieved through 
technical cooperation, 

Tt is realized through the exchange of 
clergymen, teachers, artists, scientists, and 
journalists, among Asian, American, Euro- 
pean, and African countries. These individ- 
uals and groups who travel to distant lands 
carry with them the very seed of good will 
and the sword against ignorance. 

It is with this awareness, and in this spirit, 
that I welcome the Azuma Kabuki dancers 
and musicians to America. I should also like 
to pay tribute to Japan for having been in 
the forefront of those free nations who have 
beén actively cooperating in cultural inter- 
change. None of us will ever forget the glori- 
ous exhibition of the Treasures of Japanese 
Art, which last year were shown at the Na- 
tional Gallery and other American museums. 

Since July 2, 1951, Japan has been an active 
member of UNESCO. Through the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization an exhibit of American chil- 
dren drawings was recently sent to Tokyo. 
The exhibition was a great success, am. a 
short while ago a group of 59 drawings by 
Japanese children was received here as a 
token of appreciation, and with them a 
medal, a certificate, and 2 books for Geraldine 
Payne, a 7-year-old little girl from Greens- 
boro, N. C., whose drawing had received the 
first prize in Tokyo. Thus, the spirit of in- 
ternational understanding through cultural 
exchange grows roots in the hearts of little 
children who, we pray, will be the citizens 
of a peaceful tomorrow. 

I think it is important to remember here 
the value of the international organizations 
which further a better understanding among 
nations. 


First, of course, I should like to speak of 
UNESCO, which has been joined by more 
countries than ‘even the United Nations. It 
counts 69 member nations. It is an interest- 
ing fact that Russia, and none of the Iron 
Curtain countries, are members of UNESCO, 
and that Soviet Russia with the largest 
program of cultural and other propaganda, 
and its interminable cultural conferences, 
refuses to cooperate on the international 
level, and in developing the freedom of the 
arts. Instead, she turns the arts into slaves 
of the state. In fear of freedom, lest the 
regime collapse, the Soviet ideology bars in- 
dividualistic expression. Its concept is dia- 
metrically opposed to the idea of artistic free- 
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dom, which has been so beautifully formu- 
lated by Thornton Wilder. He says that “the 
artist is not insisting upon freedom for free- 
dom’s sake—as thoughtless adolescents do, 
as criminals do. Freedom presents itself to 
an artist not as a void but as a severe sum-~- 
mons. Of all men, artists and men of reli- 
gion have the clearest vision of what freedom 
is; and they live in fear lest they abuse it. 
No one commands their laborious hours, no 
one can help them. The only freedom the 
artist desires is a servitude to the truth. For 
his interior struggles we can do noth- 
“ess 

But coming back to UNESCO, nothing 
could better illustrate the purpose for which 
it was created than these words taken from 
its constitution. I quote: 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed; ignorance of 
each other’s ways and lives has been a com- 
mon cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into 
war; the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and lib- 
erty and peace are indispensable to the dig- 
nity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern * * * peace 
must be—founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind.” 

To realize this purpose the organization 
will— 

(a) collaborate In the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, through all means of mass com- 
munication and to that end recommend such 
international agreement as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image; 

(b) give fresh impulse to popular educa- 
tion and to the spread of culture; 

(c) and finally, maintain, increase, and 
diffuse knowledge. 

UNESCO has truly become an indispensable 
tool for the promotion of international in- 
‘terchange of knowledge and the combating 
of illiteracy. 

Let us also remember here such valuable 
organizations as the Cultural Commission of 
the League of Arab States; the Council of 
Europe which recently passed a convention 
on Human Rights; the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva with its annual con- 
ferences of Ministries of Education from all 
over the world; the International Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works 
which protects writers and composers within 
member states in matters pertaining to copy- 
right; and last but not least, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, formerly the Pan- 
amercian Union. 


Of course, there are many nongovern- 
mental organizations, engaged in the fur- 
therance of international good will along the 
lines mentioned. I shall not attempt to 
name them all, for they are too great in num- 
ber. However, ANTA, the American National 
Theater and Academy on the national level, 
and the International Theater Institute on 
the international level, provide an excellent 
illustration of what nongovernmental groups 
can do in this realm. ANTA, for instance, 
is the United States, center of the Inter- 
national Theater Institute. It produces 
plays by distinguished foreign authors, a 
play that reflects the life and living of 
another country, or one concerned with 
those ideas and ideals of mutual helpfulness 
and good will. The theater has a tremendous 
role to play as a means toward understand- 
ing. It lifts the audience into participation 
and through participation to a sympathy that 
is more powerful in that it is experienced 
through the emotions as well as apprehended 
by the mind. 
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(a) Finally, I should like to speak of the 

United States Government efforts fostering 
International Understanding through Cul- 
tural Exchange. 
It is only natural that I should first think 
of the tremendous contribution my own or- 
ganization, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, is making: FOA cooperates with 56 
nations in 1 or more aspects of the Mutual 
Security Program. Sixteen of those nations 
are in Europe; 14 in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa; 7 in the Far East; and 19 
in Latin America. No program is undertaken 
except upon specific request of the par- 
ticipating government. No technical pro- 
gram has any military strings attached as the 
price of United States cooperation. 

Technical cooperation is such an import- 
ant factor in creating better understanding 
between America and other nations because 
it is a two-way street. Not only are we pro- 
viding knowledge, new skills, techniques 
through a fisheries adviser for Liberia, a 
fartilizer expert for India, a tax consultant 
for Iran or a teacher-training specialist for 
Jordan, but through our contracts between 
United States and foreign colleges, profes- 
sors, students, scientists, government officials, 
and labor experts from other countries come 
to the United States colleges and through 
their very presence stimulate United States 
research and interest in their native land. 
For instance, Mark Gordon, of the FOA Mis- 
sion in Ethiopia, explained upon his recent 
visit here that through an Ethopian con- 
tract with the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, Oklahoma has be- 
come the only State where everybody knows 
something about Ethiopia. 

FOA finances part of the costs involved in 
these contracts. The fundamental difference 
between United States and foreign uni- 
versities is the extension service American 
colleges give. In the United States, the 
university does not teach only a selected few, 
but it also extends vast services to the 
people. Here, university personnel go out 
into the field and work with farmers, ad- 
vise industries, render services to the gov- 
ernment. It offers evening and week-end 
classes and special courses during vacation 
periods. These concepts are passed on to 
foreign universities through the consumma- 
tion of these contracts and they will slowly 
revolutionize the role of foreign universities 
in faraway lands, always assisted by Ameri- 
can professors and United States university 
personnel who teach their techniques in 
demonstration services, a 

I know it will amuse you to hear how one 
FOA project affected the;Iranian village of 
Sheraz. There, FOA assisted in the building 
of a new village water-supply system. A few 
months after its completion, the keeper of 
the village morgue went to see the village 
council with a -: emingly grave complaint. 
He explained ti - had hitherto been paid 
by the number o: .odies he buried, but that 
he had now to insist upon an annual salary 
due to the severe drop in business. 

The foreign trainees and productivity 
teams program is another important factor. 
We have a present 3,000 to 4,000 foreigners 
here who have come over under this pro- 
gram for additional training in specific tech- 
nical fields, important to the economic de- 
velopment program of their native coun- 
tries. Simultaneously, they learn to under- 
stand our political, social, and economic in- 
stitutions, which is just as important as their 
technical training. 

Work-study training programs, primarily 
for young workers from Europe, make possi- 
ble their working in American factories for 
American wages. They spend time with 
American families, go to American amuse- 
ments, take out American girls, and return 
to their home countries to tell about their 
experiences. They are also given special 
orientation courses which enable them to 
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transpose that which they have learned into 
workable and applicable methods at home. 

Before their departure, our American tech. 
nicians are likewise oriented as to the his. 
tory, culture, and customs of their pros. 
pective host country. However qualifieg 
these technicians may be, they could be worse 
than useless would they and their wives not 
understand the attitudes and the differences 
in tradition, motivation, and social organiza. 
tion, of the foreign country they are about 
to visit. 

In collaboration with the Department of 
State, FOA is now developing technica) 
training for Asians in Japan. The type of 
training they can secure in Japan is much 
more applicable to the situation to which 
the individual is going to return, than train. 
ing obtained in the United States. 

But don’t let me forget the other Uniteq 
States programs in my great enthusiasm 
over the work of the Foreign Operations Aq. 
ministration. 

(b) The Department of State with its In. 
ternational Educational Exchange Service 
promotes genuine understanding and mu. 
tual respect between the United States anq 
all free peoples. This program seeks to bring 
about greater worldwide confidence in, and 
cooperation with, the United States. It fur. 
thers the realization among other peoples 
that the motives, objectives, and policies of 
the United States Government and its citi. 
zens are in harmony with, and will in fact 
advance, their own legitimate aspirations for 
peace, progress and freedom. In 1953, grants 
were awarded to more than 7,600 persons, in- 
volving exchanges, with 72 countries of the 
iree world. These persons were key per. 
sons—leaders or potential leaders of affairs 
in their countries. 

The positive results of this program are 
best illustrated through the statements made 
by foreigners upon conclusion of their visit 
here. A young German who landed on our 
shores with some very harsh criticisms of 
United States fraternities as a breeding 
ground for self-styled snobs commented 
after he had been here for a year: 

“I do not think that I have been assimi- 
lated here, that I have been Americanized to 
any great extent, but I have found in Sigm 
Chi, a common meeting ground where I can 
be a close friend to Americans and still bea 
good German. That may not sound too ex- 
traordinary but imagine this concept really 
being applied on a large scale in interna- 
tional relations.” 

A Japanese legislator told of his under- 
standing in this way: 

“I realized from this trip that the essen- 
tial difference and disagreement between 
Communist Russia and the United States is 
that the former represents a way of life by 
compulsion and the latter represents a way 
of life which is based on and derives its 
strength from voluntary processes. The 
American way is just and proper for human 
society.” 

Even the sports are not neglected in this 
program. A particularly effective tour was 
the visit to Japan of the New York Giants. 
The Japanese, who are avid baseball fans, 
came in great numbers to see the Giants 
in action against a Japanese team. Wideiy 
and favorably reported was the message of 
President Eisenhower which Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick brought with him. 

(c) Turning to Latin America, I should 
like to remind you that our whole concept 
of using cultural relations as an instrument 
of foreign policy began with our Govern- 
ment’s official programs of cultural exchange 
with Latin America in 1938. These pro 
grams have been and still are the concert 
of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Department of State. “Stable, satisfac- 
tory relations between the United States and 
the nations of Latin America are vital as we 
seek to build a cooperative peace charac 
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terized by freedom and 
being,” to use the words 
hower, pronounced upon 
Latin America last November. 

in March 1954, at the 10th Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas, several of the most 
important agenda items were concerned 
with cultural relations and the exchange of 
persons. 

These programs then, of which I have 
spoken to you today, are the implementa- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s concept as 
expressed before the Fourth National Con- 
ference of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO in September 1953. He 
said, “I cannot urge too strongly or too often 
the dedication of the energies, resources, and 
imaginations of peoples throughout the 
world to the waging of a total war upon the 
brute forces of ignorance and poverty.” 


of 


Preserving America’s Outdoor Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to receive recently 
an exceedingly worthwhile reprint from 
the Nature Conservancy, an association 
for the conservation of natural areas. 
The reprint deals with the preservation 
of our outdoor heritage. It consists of 
an article published in the bulletin to 
the schools of the University of the State 
of New York in March 1953 by Mr. Paul 
B. Sears, chairman of the conservation 
program of Yale University. 

My own State has long been deeply in- 
terested in conservation of our heritage, 
and I know that this article will be of 
interest to my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, preceded 
by the list of the distinguished board 
of governors of the Nature Conservancy. 

There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Boarp oF GOVERNORS 


President: Richard H. Pough, American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Vice President, S. Charles Kendeigh, Uni- 
versity of Tilinois. 

Secretary: Herbert C. Hanson, Catholic 
University of America. 

Treasurer: Joseph J. Hickey, University 
of Wisconsin, 

Conrad Chapman, Boston, Mass.; Austin 
H. Clark, United States National Museum; 
Frank E. Egler, Norfolk, Conn.; F. Raymond 
Fosberg, Falls Church, Va.; Albert M. Fuller, 
Milwaukee Public Museum; C. M. Goethe, 
Sacramento, Calif.; G. B. Gunlogson, Racine, 
Wis.; William Hard, New Canaan, Conn.; 
Paul A. Herbert, Michigan State College; 
Jean M. Linsdale, Robles del Rio, Calif.; Her- 
bert A. McCullough, Howard College; Karl 
A. Menninger, Topeka, Kans.; M. Graham 
Netting, Carnegie Museum; Curtis L. New- 
combe, Lafayette, Calif.; E. Laurence Palmer, 
Cornell University; Robert L. Perkins, Jr., 
Tenafly, N. J.; J. E. Potzger, Butler Uni- 
versity; James B. Ross, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert 
W. Schery, Kirkwood, Mo.; Paul B. Sears, 
Yale University; Julian A. Steyermark, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum; William Vogt, 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America; 
Alvin G. Whitney, Delmar, N. Y. 
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Warat WorTto Wivprrness? 
(By Paul B. Sears) 


The State of Ohio, containing about 40,000 
square miles, was once a magnificent hard- 
wood forest. The forest types, thanks to the 
records of early surveyors, have been largely 
mapped. Yet it is almost impossible to 
form an adequate picture, from any surviv- 
ing records, of the appearance of that forest. 
The State has its full share of memoriais— 
statues, libraries, institutions; some useful, 
some not; some beautiful, many ugly. But 
somehow it never occurred to anyone to set 
aside a square mile, much less a township 
6 miles square, of primeval vegetation for fu- 
ture generations to see and enjoy. Yet this 
could have been done for less than the cost 
of a single pile of stone of dubious artistic 
and cultural merit. 

Farther west the boundless prairie, that 
living carpet of wonderful changing colors, 
is all but gone. Strenuous effort will be 
required to set aside proposed grassland na- 
tional monuments. Unless this is done, the 
prairies will survive only on the pages of 
travelers’ journals and in the descriptions of 
those who, like Willa Cather, knew and loved 
them. 

We need not, said Darwin, marvel at ex- 
tinction. But we have reached a point of 
civilization where we are no longer proud 
to be the agents of extermination. Once we 
are reminded that a species—key-deer, trum- 
peter swan, moccasin-flower or arbutus—is 
in danger, it is possible although never easy 
to rally help in preserving it. Often, as with 
the heath hen and passenger pigeon, help 
comes too late. 

The business of preserving game species 
moves somewhat more briskly, being sub- 
stantially financed by license fees and in- 
sistent sportsmen. But for a long time the 
conserver of species, whether sportsman or 
not, missed the point. It seemed enough to 
slow down or stop the actual killing of in- 
dividuals. We ignored an ancient rule of 
warfare, put into effect by Rome against 
Carthage; if you wish to eliminate, destroy 
the center of activity, the home. 

Now the home of any species is the com- 
munity of which it isa part. True, by jug- 
gling diet we can now get certain wild ani- 
mals to breed in a zoo, but that is a sorry 
expedient. As Ding Darling once pointed 
out, you can always tell a tame mallard from 
a wild one by its potbelly. If we are really 
serious about preserving any species we must 
preserve, in generous measure, its commu- 
nity of plant and animal life. Can we, in 
our own larger community of fierce compe- 
tition for space, justify this? 

Sentiment, of course, draws scorn from 
the practical minded. But I doubt if senti- 
ment is as fragile a defense as we think. 
How cheaply would the toughest minded sell 
the loyalty and pride of those who serve 
with him in factory, field, or countinghouse? 
How great can a commonwealth become, how 
long can it endure, if it measures every- 
thing by price tag? 

There exists, I suppose, such a thing as 
fundamental decency and gratitude and 
there are ways to acknowledge it. The Mor- 
mons have their monument to the gulls 
which saved them from the locusts. The 
Lord Chancellor sits upon a wool sack me- 
mento of the source of England's early eco- 
nomic power. Many of us have seen the 
block expressing gratitude to the boll weevil 
which first obliged the South to begin di- 
versifying its crops—a curious but impres- 
sive tribute. 

We are, and rightly, generous in our re- 
gard for the group of most unusual men 
who made possible our Nation and planned 
its greatness. But we ought to remember, 
too, that in large-measure our power and 
leadership are based upon the lavishness of 
Nature, building undisturbed through mil- 
lemiums. The ancients thought it not un- 
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worthy to worship the gods who have them 
grain—rice, wheat, maize. Is it unworthy 
in our enlightened day to commemorate, by 
generous preservation, the natural wealth 
which has been the lifeblood of our econ- 
omy? I, for one, do not think so. To me 
it seems a matter of ethics and national 
self-respect. 

An American commander in eastern Eu- 
rope told me that he gave permission to the 
cold and hungry people of a city to help 
themselves to the trees in their ancient 
forest park. This they refused to do, and 
the hard-headed general was deeply moved 
by their decision. It will not do to write off 
sentiment. 

There is also, in the need for generous 
natural areas, the question of important 
scientific knowledge. The undisturbed com- 
muntiy of plants and animals is a beautifully 
organized dynamic system, employing energy 
from the sun for the use and reuse of water, 
air, and minerals in sustaining abundant 
life, while keeping its own organization 
going. Technically, this presents an exceed- 
ingly important phenomenon, the approxi- 
mation of a steady state. Our knowledge of 
this phenomenon can do with considerable 
improvement, and again we need generous 
examples for its study. When men are be- 
ginning to talk rather seriously of raising 
some billions for the exploration of space, 
we ought not to neglect a more immediate, 
and definitely hopefui, source of knowledge. 
Knowledge for its own sake, like sentiment, 
is not lightly to be written off by a civilized 
nation. 

It happens, however, that although the 
knowledge thus obtained is not likely to 
be patentable as a source of direct profit, its 
benefits diffused over the land-use pattern 
of our Nation should be very great. The 
studies of Dr. John E. Weaver, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, carried on through the 
years on a pitiful remnant of rented prairie, 
are of growing significance to the economy 
of the great grasslands of North America. 

Just as the engineer in machine and in- 
dustrial design must have at hand his 
theoretical apparatus of calculation, so the 
biologist and others who would design in- 
telligent .land-use, must have their norms 
or standards of measurement. And these 
norms, to a large degree, are to be found 
in the complex pattern of interrelationship 
represented by the undisturbed natural com- 
munity. At present we have to rely largely 
on intuition—a wasteful and dangerous 
process, as is trial and error. It is a moral 
obligation to know if we can. 

Why are species which have endured for 
millions of years—the oak, chestnut, elm, 
and beech—suddenly so vulnerable, now that 
we have disturbed their homes? Introduced 
parasites are not the entire answer. Why 
are the second-growth forests which now 
cover about two-thirds of New England so 
full of inferior stock that a generation or 
more must pass before they become reason- 
ably productive? Is it because we have sys- 
tematically harvested the best and biggest 
trees, leaving only scrub individuals of bad 
heredity to reproduce themselves? Four 
thousand years of corncobs are piled up in 
Bat Cave, N. Mex., and the ones on top are 
as scrubby as those at the bottom. Pre- 
sumably the Indians ate all the big ears in- 
stead of saving them for seed. What hap- 
pened in the cornfield can happen in a forest. 
We need to know, 

Yet neither knowledge nor sentiment alone 
afford the most powerful justification of 
ample wilderness or natural areas set aside 
in perpetuity. Rather it is the mixture of 
practical, theoretical, and ethical sym- 
bolized by the question, “What kind of a 
nation do we want?” Do we wish to build 
a future completely and ruthlessly mecha- 
nized, standardized, and artificial? Do we 
really mean to crowd back nature to the ut- 
most minimum, depending upon ingenious 
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artifice at every turn for physical and spirit- 
ual sustenance, until we have to eat stand- 
ing up and the healing which comes of soli- 
tude survives only in dreams? 

The hour is late, but we still have a meas- 
ure of freedom to choose. 





How Texas Cities Work To Reduce Fire 
Hazards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the magazine Business Week de- 
votes two pages of its May 1 issue to 
text and pictures showing how the Texas 
city of Corsicana conducted an all-out 
town inspection to cut down fire haz- 
ards. 

The town-inspection idea is not a new 
one. But, with recent rises in fire losses, 
the method has been called increasingly 
into use by American cities. According 
to Business Week, it is “probably going 
over bigger in Texas than anywhere 
else,” thanks to the efforts of the Texas 
Insurance Fieldmen’s Association. 

The story of what was done in Corsi- 
cana, Tex., is an important one and might 
well be studied with profit in other cities 
all over the Nation. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
Business Week be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

For 3 years Corsicana’s merchants and 
property owners have been shelling out some 
$75,000 a year in extra fire insurance premi- 
ums because the place got itself listed by 
insuranee companies as a “hot town’”—one 
with high fire losses. This year Corsicana, 
an old-time oil town of about 20,000 some 
60 miles south of Dallas, decided to do some- 
thing—and did it on April 14 and 15, with 
the help of the insurance men it called in. 

When the 2-day affair was over, 859 red 
tags saying “fix me” were scattered through- 
out downtown Corsicana, wherever the field- 
men found poor wiring, faulty plugs, in- 
adequate extinguishers, rubbish heaps, or 
other hazards. Schools got into the act with 
fire drills and lectures; the children took 
warning especially from a gawky clown 
named Stupid Carelessness who went around 
trying to gum up everbody’s best efforts. 

GENERAL 

Corsicana’s experience With rising fire 
losses may be an extreme case, but it’s not 
too uncommon these days. For the United 
States as a whole, the figure of $903.4 mil- 
lion compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for property that went up in 
smoke or was damaged by fire last year 
represented a jump of 15.1 percent over 1952. 
The human loss is startling, too: Some 11,000 
persons died during last year in fires. 

These figures give you an idea why more 
and more cities are going in for the town 
inspection treatment that Corsicana has 
just given itself. The idea is not exactly 
a@ new one: It originated way back before 
1900, and some 2,500 towns and cities— 
mostly in the 5,000 to 25,000 class, but rang- 
ing up to cities as large as Minneapolis—have 
had it. But it’s spreading with the rise in 
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fire losses. And right now it's probably go- 
ing over bigger in Texas than anywhere else. 
WHAT IT 18 


The idea in a town inspection is to cut 
down on fire hazards and fire losses, boost a 
city’s fire rating, and thus reduce its fire 
insurance rates. It’s done by having a group 
of insurance company fieldmen who know all 
the ropes come into a town and give it a 
stem-to-stern going over. City officials 
then take over for the follow-through. 

Large cities don’t usually go in for this 
treatment because they have more effective 
fire-prevention bureaus—and they are too 
big for any kind of, a thorough inspection 
in the day or two the fieldman can allot 
for it. 

TEXAS TO THE FORE 

Most States content themselves with one 
fire insurance fieldmen’s association, and 
only one or two towns can get the inspec- 
tion treatment in a year. But Texas covers 
so much territory it has five such associa- 
tions—and each of them makes two inspec- 
tions a year. That’s what is putting Texas 
out in front. 

The Texas system of credits and debits on 
top of the basic fire insurance rates gives 
merchants and property owners a big in- 
centive, too. These credits and debits are 
based on a town’s fire loss record over a 5- 
year period. Say the base rate is $10 per 
$1,000. In a town that gets a 15 percent 
debit because of heavy losses, a property 
owner would pay $11.50 per $1,000; in a town 
with a 15 percent credit he would pay $8.50. 

GAINS FOR ALL 


It was the credit-debit proposition that 
got Corsicana merchants stirred up. Until 
3 years ago the town had a credit rating; 
then sizable fire losses gave it a 15 percent 
debit—and the $75,000 a year in extra pre- 
mium costs. Corsicana’s fire chief also had 
his reasons for going along with the inspec- 
tion idea. He figured he needed a new 
pumper, a new substation, and some ad- 
ditional personnel; and the ballyhoo of a 
town inspection might help sell the idea to 
taxpayers. 

But what about the north Texas division 
of the Texas Insurance Fieldman’s Associa- 
tion, which sent 54 of its fieldmen into Cor- 
sicana and footed the entire bill at a cost of 
some $3,500? There are 171 capital stock 
fire insurance companies in the division. It’s 
true, of course, that the companies collect 
higher premiums in towns with high fire 
losses. But they don’t make as much money 
in such towns; they’d rather have the prop- 
erty owners pay less, and have to shell out 
less themselves in claims. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The main event in Corsicana’s inspection 
bee was a 2-day affair, but there was more 
to it than that. Beforehand, an advance 
group of fieldmen came in to line up sup- 
port of city officials, merchants, civic clubs, 
radio and press. The actual business in 
hand got under way the night before the 
2-day inspection, when teams of 2 field- 
men and a boy scout each were assigned to 
downtown business block inspection and to 
handing out slips to homeowners asking 
them to check the fire hazards in their 
homes. 

After the show was over, and the fieldmen 
had left, town officials took over to follow 
up the red “flx me” tags that were tied onto 
the downtown fire hazards. It’s in the fol- 
low-up that the results really show. 

On the basis of other Texas experience, 
the fieldmen figure owners will voluntarily 
correct 40 percent to 85 percent of the haz- 
ards—and the town has enforcement powers 
if they don’t. 

Most Texas towns and cities have swung 
from the debit to the credit side of the rating 
sheet after inspections—though one town 
was handicapped by a lot of red tags on its 
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own fire station. Ennis, for example, 
switched from a 5 percent debit last year to 
@ 20 percent credit this year; and Witchitg 
Palls got a similar credit the next year, say. 
ing its business community more than 
$100,000 in insurance bills. 





Made in Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


. Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by the distinguished reporter, Joe Crea- 
son, of the Courier-Journal, entitled 
“Made in Kentucky,” which appeared in 
the April 25, 1954, issue of the Courier. 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

If Owensboro, Ky., has its way the 
trade-mark “‘Made in Kentucky” will 
soon have national significance. Owens. 
boro is one of the most civic minded 
small cities in the United States as is ex. 
emplified by the fact that they felt the 
need for a college in their midst, so over 
$1,000,000 was pledged by local citizens 
and businesses in Owensboro and Daviess 
County, and Kentucky Wesleyan College 
at Winchester, Ky., was picked up and 
moved to Owensboro. 

It is a small city of fine churches and 
schools, and most important, of alert, in- 
telligent citizens, as is proved by the fact 
that aside from a college Owensboro has 
many different kinds of industries and 
supports two newspapers, the Messenger 
and the Inquirer, and two radio stations, 
WVJS and WOMI. 

At present, Owensboro has entered the 
arena of heavy industries with the estab- 
lishment of the Green River Steel Co. 
and the manufacture of a superior grade 
of steel. 

A civic minded business leader, Casper 
Gardner, is the mayor of this progressive 
city. 

The article is as follows: / 

Mave In KeENtTucKy—GREEN RIveR STEEL 
Mitt, Newest Heavy INDUSTRY IN STATE, 
Bases Bic Horses Upon Irs New Process 

(By Joe Creason) 

And then there’s the old proposition of the 
man who built a better mousetrap and 
suddenly found the world beating a path to 
his door. 

That is the success-story formula the 
Green River Steel Co., Kentucky’s newest 
heavy industry, hopes will be worked out in 
its case. 

Not that Green River Steel, located at 
Owensboro, is in the mousetrap business. 
But the firm believes it has come up with 4 
product which in its line is superior to any- 
thing now on the market. The product is 
sounder and cleaner steel, the kind necessary 
for highly stressed parts of automobiles, 
trucks, agricultural implements, and, espe- 
cially, reciprocating airplane and jet engines. 

The entire $12,500,000 Green River plant 

‘was built specifically to turn out high- 
quality steel from scrap in two of the most 
modern top-charged electric furnaces in the 
world. It uses the Dornin process, the 
newest wrinkle in the industry. 
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This Dornin process is what makes Green 
River Steel truly distinctive. It is the only 
company in the Nation producing steel by 
the process; Green River President Sidney D. 
Williams claims it is the greatest develop- 
ment in quality steelmaking in this country 
in the last 50 years. 

The Dornin process is the invention of two 
George A. Dornins, senior and junior. It was 
tried for the first time in 1944 and tests con- 
tinued on through 1947. 

Two things—rather, two modifications of 
normal practice—make the Dornin process 
different and enables Green River to meet the 
increasing demand for sounder and cleaner 
steel. The modifications are something like 
his: 

; 1. The molten metal is poured into big 


end-up molds, as at any other mill. How- 
ever, the Dornin process uses molds with a 
2 or 3 times greater taper than normal. 

9. After the ingot is formed, it is punched, 
upset, and forged on complicated machines 
made especially for Green River. These 
operations more Or less knead and refine 
the grain structure of the steel, producing 
better steel. 

Or say those who should know. 

The mill is located on a 100-acre site east 
of Owensboro. The front edge of the prop- 
erty borders U. S. 60, while the back edge 
reaches to the Ohio River, where dock facili- 
ties are being built. 

The high roof of the shedlike plant is 
laced with cranes of assorted size, ranging 
from 15 to 75 tons in capacity. The 430 
men who work in the mill must learn an 
intricate system of whistles and sirens, each 
with a different meaning. 

Right now the only raw material used is 
scrap+-13 freight carloads a day—old auto 
fenders, springs, farm equipment, machine- 
shop turnings, and the like. Some 60 tons 
of scrap is leaded by a huge magnet into 
the “charge bucket” and moved by overhead 
crane to the furnace. 

The top of the furnace swings to one side. 
The three electrodes which produce the heat 
lift up and the scrap drops into the furnace. 
The top swings back into place and the 
electrodes are lowered into the mass. 

When both furnaces are going full blast, 
more electricity is used than the domestic 
consumption of the city of Cincinnati, 

A heat of around 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
is generated in the furnace. Three hours are 
required to melt the scrap. During that 
time, various tests are made to analyze the 
liquid metal. 

When the steel is melted, the furnace is 
tilted forward and its content dropped into 
a steel, firebrick-lined ladle. Another crane 
moves this ladle to the ingot, mold rack. 

At this stage the steel is liquid but not 
workable. It is cast into ingots to put the 
metal in a form that can be worked. 

The liquid steel pours from the ladle into 
individual 4-ton tapered ingot molds. The 
steel remains in these molds for about an 
hour and a half, during which time it 
freezes—“freeze” meaning it take on solid 
from. It is still about 2,500 degrees. 

Next the ingots are stripped from the 
molds and placed in 1 of 8 soaking pits 
where they are brought to a uniform tem- 
perature for forging. 

Now the main part of the Dornin process is 

Cranes take the ingots to an up- 
setting press. This press can exert a pres- 
sure of 5 million pounds and literally forces 
the unsound metal in the ingot to the out- 
side where it can be cropped off. The pres- 
sure closes up the pores in the metal and 
shapes the tapered ingot into something re- 
sembling an inverted pear. 

Since an ingot of such shape cannot be 
rolled, it is put into 
which it emerges as 8 
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Some tears may have developed on the 
surface of the ingot in the forging. These 
are removed at another station by hot scarf- 
ing—that is, burning them out with the 
use of oxyacetylene torches. 

The ingots, now forged, still are hot, but 
not hot enough for rolling. So they are re- 
turned to the soaking pits for reheating. 

After that, the ingots are moved to the 
blooming mill. There they are rolled back 
and forth into finished sizes—rounds or 
squares, as the customer has ordered. 

After that, the steel, now the shape or- 
dered by the customer, passes by a saw 
where it is cut into proper lengths. Ship- 
ping is the final step. 

The mill was built through a Federal 
loan of $8,500,000 and $4 million of private 
capital. Robert B. Hensley of Louisville is 
vice president and general counsel. Di- 
rectors include Rogers Morton, Louisville; 
George Ballard and H. Grady Black of Nash- 
ville; Milton Underwood, Houston, and Wil- 
liam C. Fischer, Buffalo. None of the of- 
ficials make any bones about expecting rough 
going for a while. After all, they point out, 
this is a new firm in a very competitive 
business selling only high quality—and, con- 
sequently, higher priced—goods. 

But they still believe all they need is to 
get their steel into the hands of users. 
Then, they say, quality will tell—just as in 
the case of the man and his better mouse- 
trap. 


Threats to Christianity and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply impressed by a 
message I received today from Rev. 
Harry A. Klingeman, secretary of the 
social action committee of the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church. 

It deals with the threat of nuclear 
power to human life and the survival of 
our civilization. It also points to the 
threat.of totalitarian tyranny at home 
as well as abroad—a threat to human 
liberty and to the Christian faith and the 
principles of American democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I can wholeheartedly 
agree with the statement and its objec- 
tives; and, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I make it part of the official 
REcorRD. 

The letter and statement follow here- 
with: 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 
OF THE EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH, 
York, Pa., April 30, 1954. 
To the Honorable Grorce M. RHopEs. 

Dear Str: The Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, meeting in its 115th annual session 
in Trinity Church, York, Pa., and comprising 
290 churches in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia with a membership of 42,730 people, 
unanimously adopted the enclosed statement 
of Christian convictions on current issues 
facing our Government, its rep: tives 
and the American people, and directed me to 
respectfully forward the same to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry A. KLINGEMAN, 
Secretary of the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Conference, 
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Nuclear Power 


Recent sclentific developments in the field 
of nuclear research have resulted in the re- 
leasing of power that has admittedly added 
serious concern to the already alarming 
problem of international relations. One 
representative in government has stated 
that the recent experiment in the Pacific was 
“so far beyond what was predicted that you 
might say it was out of control.” The Pres- 
ident of the United States has indicated that 
the scientists were taken unawares by the 
magnitude and effects of the explosion. 

In view of the unexpected results upon 
human life of these experiments to those far 
distant engaged in peaceful pursuits of pro- 
viding food for various parts of the world, 
and in view of the impairment of their trade 
as well as the extent of injury from burns 
and contamination of food being secured for 
human consumption, and furthermore, in 
view of the devastation that will inevitably 
follow the use of such power in nuclear war- 
fare—our Christian conscience demands that 
we lift our voice to discourage further de- 
velopment of this power for destructive pur- 
poses on the part of all nations. We recom- 
mend our Government in its leadership for 
international control. We strongly urge that 
further research and development in this 
field be directed to peaceful ends. 


ALIEN AND DOMESTIC TOTALITARIAN THREATS 


As Christian citizens we are concerned by 
current evidences of deterioration and de- 
cay of public morale and personal liberty. 
There is a growing spirit of fear and distrust 
among the citizens of the United States. 
This spirit would substitute conformity un- 
der pressure for liberty under law. 

Our elected representatives are responsible 
for the protection of the American people 
from totalitarian threats both foreign and 
domestic. We loathe communism which at 
home and abroad is an evil creed hostile to 
our Christian faith and to our Christian con- 
fidence in the principles of American de- 
mocracy. 

Communism is in direct violation of hu- 
man freedom. We know also that some of 
the most active persons and groups, both na- 
tional and local, engaged in investigating 
communistic activity are themselves. guilty 
of acting on principles hostile to freedom, 
We believe their methods have tended to in- 
timidate loyal members of the Government 
as well as members of the teaching profession 
and other individuals and grdups. 

We believe that many citizens in and out of 
Government have become afraid to stand up 
for free speech and personal liberty. Hesi- 
tant and passive response to this threat on 
the part of the American people and their 
elected representatives is evidence of the 
degradation of our common life. We urge 
each other and our fellow citizens to dedicate 
themselves anew to freedom and to speak out 
fearlessly against both alien and domestic 
totalitarian threats. 


Problems of International Carriers 
Versus Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this body recently heard floor debate on 
the matter of an amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s appropriations for 
1955. During that debate, it was ar- 
gued that the responsibility of the Con- 
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gress is to guarantee that our great in- 
ternational airlines did not vanish from 
the airways in the face of relentless and 
highly subsidized foreign competition. 

I am particularly interested in an ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Leslie Gould and 
appearing in the New York Journal- 
American of April 27. It is enough that 
our international airlines should be 
faced with this same foreign competition 
without having to contend with stifling 
edicts from agencies within our own 
Government. 

In the belief that Mr. Gould’s article 
will be of interest to this entire body, I 
include herewith his article which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican on April 27: 

Ficvre THis One: Pan-AM, CAB, AND THE 

ANTITRUsTt Laws 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The ways of Government—no matter what 
the party label—are confusing—to put it 
mildly. 

To wit, the case of Pan-American World 
Airways and its Latin and South American 
operations. 

The Department of Justice has an anti- 
trust case against Pan-Am and W. R. Grace 
& Co. for their 50-50 ownership of Panagra, 
which flies from the Canal Zone to the west 
coast of South America and to Buenos Aires. 
This is a monopoly, so say the little lawyers 
of antitrust. 

On the other hand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board wants to establish a single independ- 
ent airline from Miami and Houston to the 
points now served by Panagra and Braniff 
Airways by combining the international op- 
erations of Braniff and Panagra. 

Under the CAB proposal, the merged 
Panagra-Braniff line would serve chiefly the 
west coast of South America and Pan-Am, 
as it now does, the east coast. There would 
be less competition than there is now, for 
there would be just 2 lines instead of the 
present 3. 

As part of the CAB’s suggested deal, Pan- 
Am and W. R. Grace would relinquish their 
stock interest in Panagra. 


DOESN'T MAKE MUCH SENSE 


Jointly or severally—to borrow a phrase 
from the lawyers, God love them—neither 
matter seems to make much sense. 

The CAB’s action is understandable in 
that it made a mistake several years ago 
when it figured South American air traffic 
could support an additional -carrier. That 
was when it allowed Braniff to compete with 
Panagra. As the Government subsidies 
being paid for service to that region show, 
it was never economically feasible and less 
so today with the foreign carriers moving 
into the region with service from American 

rts. 


Braniff got its permit to fly to South 
America when the then CAB split 2 to 2, and 
Harry Truman cast his vote for that line. 


ROUGH ON THE PIONEER 


The CAB’s proposal blandly covers that 
error, but it is rough on the pioneer. So 
is the antitrust suit. 

The suit ignores three key points: 

1. The fact Pan-Am and Grace were will- 
ing to take the risk in 1928 to establish an 
airline to South and Latin America. 

2. That there is competition and tough 
competition from foreign-subsidized lines, 
all with access to United States airports. 

3. That competition from another domes- 
tic line has proved uneconomic. 

The CAB lives in an at remi- 
niscent of that popular musical, Brigadoon. 
It will allow domestic lines to operate be- 
yond the continental borders, but won’t let 
the pioneer American international carrier 
to operate domestically beyond its embarka- 
tion port. 
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Hidden Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include a letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, dated April 
13, 1954. This is in reply to my letter of 
March 31 to the Director, raising certain 
questions in regard to his report of 
March 18 on the upper Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 7, 1954, at page A2665. 
In that letter I asked the Director: 

In view of the foregoing, how can you, as 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
one of the chief officers of the present admin- 
istration responsible for a sound-money pol- 
icy and program and for economy in Gov- 
ernment, ignore the huge Federal subsidy 
that would be involved in the repayment 
plan proposed for the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, and fail to 
comment upon or point out the amount of 
such subsidy that would have to be borne 
by the Nation’s taxpayers? And how can you 
justify your approval, indirectly at least, of 
the so-called Collbran formula for repay- 
ment of reclamation projects which, if auth- 
orized for the upper Colorado River Basin 
development, would constitute a drastic dc- 
parture from existing reclamation law and 
would establish a new repayment policy for 
all future reclamation projects requiring a 
vast increase in Federal subsidy? 





In his reply, the Director discusses at 
some length the proposal to increase the 
repayment period from 40 years as pro- 
vided by existing reclamation law to 50 
years. Of course, he knows that this 
proposed 10-year extension is a relative- 
ly minor element in the amount of the 
Federal subsidy that would be involved 
in the proposed repayment plan of this 
billion-dollar project. The important 
factor that would vastly increase the 
Federal subsidy involved is the proposed 
postponement for about 50 years of re- 
payment on most of the irrigation costs. 
Actually, the proposal is a 50-year repay- 
ment plan in name only. 

The Director states that the proposed 
repayment plan for the upper basin 
project differs from the Collbran for- 
mula. However, the differences are 
merely in detail. The essential element 
of the Collbran project repayment provi- 
sions is the postponement of repayment 
of a large portion of the irrigation in- 
vestment for 50 years and more. In 
essence, the proposed repayment pro- 
gram for the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects is 
the same as the Collbran formula, since 
thereunder a major portion of the irriga- 
tion repayment would be postponed for 
40 to 50 years according to the Director’s 
own statement. 

The Director states in his letter: 

The Bureau of the Budget, in &cting on 
the Colorado River project, was fully aware 
that under the proposed repayment plan the 
Federal Government would provide a con- 
siderable subsidy as a result of deferred 
interest-free repayments, and that this sub- 
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sidy would be larger than under 40-year 
repayment. Our studies showed that the 
interest subsidy for the participating pro). 
ects might equal about two-thirds of the 
construction costs allocated to irrigation, 
A large part of the subsidy represents post- 
ponement of the major portion of the irriga. 
tion repayment for as long as 40 to 50 years, 


Why, then, did the Director in his re. 
port of March 18 omit any mention of a 
Federal subsidy which he now admits 
might amount to two-thirds the irriga. 
tion construction cost? 

But let us examine just what the Di. 
rector’s statement of a two-thirds sub- 
sidy would mean. 


According to the most recent cost. 


estimates of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the construction cost of the participat. 
ing projects—excluding Eden project, 
previously authorized—allocated to ir- 
rigation, amounts to $200 million in 
round figures. These participating 
projects would irrigate 366,000 acres in 
the aggregate, about 65 percent of which 
would be furnished only a supplemental 
water supply from the project, which 
would average merely a small fraction 
of a full water requirement. Thus the 
equivalent acreage that could be fur- 
nished a full water supply from the proj- 
ects would be about 200,000 acres. 

Based on the total acreage, the irriga- 
tion construction cost would range from 
over $200 per acre to nearly $800 per 
acre, and would average $545 per acre. 

The Federal subsidy assumed at two- 
thirds of the construction cost, accord. 
ing to the Director’s statement would, 
therefore, average $365 per acre or about 
$50,000 for the average-size farm in the 
participating projects. 

The Federal subsidy per acre would be 
about 2% times the average value per 
acre of fully developed irrigated land in 
the area of the participating projects. 

However, taking into account that 
about 65 percent of the lands to be served 
would be furnished only a supplemental 
water supply, the Federal subsidy would 
be about $600 per acre on a full-supply 
basis of 4 times the average value of 
developed irrigated land in the area. 

But this two-thirds subsidy, which the 
Director now admits, would only be the 
initial or first cost of the subsidy. Huge 
as this subsidy would be, the interest sub- 
sidy that would accumulate during the 
so-called repayment period would many 
fold greater. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that the increase in national debt 
at the end of the repayment period occa- 
sioned by the necessary payment of in- 
terest by the Federal Government on the 
funds borrowed for construction, includ- 
ing proper allowance for interest during 
construction and development periods, 
would amount to about a billion dollars. 
This would be over $2,700 per acre on the 
entire area to be served in the partici- 
pating projects, or about $370,000 for the 
average size farm. 

It should also be clearly understood 
that the amount of this increase in na- 
tional debt in accumulated interest 


charges could never be repaid from proj- 
ect revenues and would keep on increas- 
ing indefinitely unless or until paid off 
through general taxation. 

The foregoing figures do not include 
the Shiprock project, New Mexico, which 
has also been proposed as a participating 
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project at an estimated construction cost 
of about $200 million. If included in the 
program, it would add about a billion 
dollars more to the national debt in in- 
terest subsidy. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, is revealed the 
huge hidden subsidy that would have to 
be borne by the Federal Treasury and 
become a burden on the Nation’s tax- 
payers if this proposed upper Colorado 
River development is authorized and 
puilt. I call it to the attention of the 
Congress because I believe that the facts 
as to the true cost and particularly the 
Federal subsidy involved in this proposed 
development should be fully revealed be- 
fore action is taken by the Congress. I 
pelieve the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Director of the Budget Bureau have 
an obligation to disclose such salient 
facts and figures to the Congress. As 
yet, that has not been done. 

The letter of the Director of the Budg- 
et Bureau is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. JoHn P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SaYtor: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 31, 1954, raising various 
questions regarding my letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects. 

The questions which you raised relate 
mainly to the wisdom of, and the financial 
and economic basis for, the administration’s 
recommendations to the Congress for the de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin. 
The Congress itself has the responsibility to 
determine whether the recommendations 


shall be enacted into legislation. 
The following comments take up the issues 
you raise in the order followed in your letter. 


INVASION OF THE DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT BY THE PROPOSED ECHO PARK RESERVOIR 
AND POWER PROJECT 


As you have indicated, various enactments 
by the Congress, beginning with the act es- 
tablishing Yellowstone Park in 1872, have 
included statements of policy to restrict use 
of national parks to certain purposes and to 
protect and conserve their scenery, historic 
objects, and wildlife for future generations. 
Except in the case of overriding considera- 
tions of national interest, this administra- 
tion will strongly oppose proposals to en- 
croach upon national park and monument 
areas. 

The Congress in the Water and Power Act 
of 1935 has specifically prohibited the Federal 
Power Commission from issuing licenses for 
construction of water storage or power proj- 
ects within national parks and monuments. 
The Congress, however, has made many ex- 
ceptions to this general policy in acts author- 
izing specific national parks, such as the 
Grand Canyon and the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. And in other instances the Con- 
gress has changed the status of national 
monuments over the years. For example, on 
February 16, 1954, the House passed H. R. 
6251, deauthorizing the Shoshone Cavern as 
& national monument. 

The Dinosaur National Monument was es- 
tablished in 1915 to preserve an area in which 
a great concentration of dinosaur fossils was 
found. It originally consisted of 80 acres. 
These original monument lands will not be 
affected in any way by construction of the 
Echo Park Dam. 

In 1938 the monument area was increased 
to over 200,000 acres by Presidential procla- 
mation, and provision was made for the 
eventual construction of water storage and 
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power projects in the enlarged area. The 
proclamation issued by the President speci- 
fied that the area was to be administered by 
the National Park Service, but went on to 
state “except that this reservation shall not 
affect the operation of the Federal Water 
Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063), 
as amended, and the administration of the 
monument shall be subject to the Reclama- 
tion Withdrawal of October 17, 1904, for the 
Brown's Park Reservoir site in connection 
with the Green River project.” 

This history indicates, therefore, that there 
was no intention to reserve the enlarged 
national monument area exclusively for park 
purposes. The intent of the President in 
1938 to permit use of this enlarged area for 
power projects also seems clear. In selecting 
the Echo Park site for recommendation to 
the Congress, these historical facts have been 
taken into account. The Echo Park site is 
downstream from the above mentioned rec- 
lamation withdrawal, and while the reservoir 
will affect a larger area including the 
Brown's Park site, it will not affect the 
original monument area. 

With regard to your reference to Under 
Secretary Tudor’s testimony, at the House 
committee hearings, on the figures as to 
evaporation losses, we have discussed this 
matter with the Department of the Interior. 
We have been advised that the Department 
has taken up the question of evaporation 
losses with the committee and that the cor- 
rect figures were supplied to the committee. 
We have been further advised that Mr. 
Tudor’s conclusions are still valid. 

The Secretary of the’ Interior and the 
President have the duty of recommerding 
legislation for the consideration of the Con- 
gress which they believe to be in the na- 
tional interest. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has statutory responsibility for both 
the reclamation and the national park pro- 
grams. On the basis of a careful appraisal 
by Under Secretary Tudor, Secretary McKay 
has concluded that the advantages of build- 
ing Echo Park Reservoir outweigh its dis- 
advantages. After review of the Secretary's 
findings by the Executive Office, the admin- 
istration is recommending that Congress 
authorize the Echo Park Reservoir. The 
final decision on Echo Park, however, rests 
with the Congress. 


USE OF 50-YEAR PERIOD FOR REPAYMENT OF 
IRRIGATION INVESTMENT 


You question the recommended increase 
in the period for repayment of irrigation in- 
vestments to 50 years. Insofar as irrigation 
is concerned, existing reclamation law pro- 
vides that projects which can repay the irri- 
gation investment within 40 years, exclusive 
of a development period of not to exceed 10 
years, may be administratively authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Projects which 
do not meet this criterion must be author- 
ized by the Congress. Thus legislation pro- 
posals for new reclamation projects are gen- 
erally projects on which the irrigation in- 
vestment cannot be repaid in 40 years. 

In the case of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget accepted the Department 
of the Interior’s recommendations to permit 
a@ repayment period of 50 years. The De- 
partment has recommended a repayment 
period of 50 years or longer on all recent 
project proposals submitted to this office 
for clearance. Our approval of the Depart- 
ment’s recommendation on the Colorado 
River project and on other projects recently 
approved takes into account the fact that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
repayment of irrigation projects within a 40- 
year period. 

The Congress also, in recognition of the 
difficulty of repayment in 40 years, has made 
a number of exceptions in recent years, 
lengthening the repayment period when 
projects have been authorized by specific 
legislation. Among these are the Lewiston 
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Orchards project, 50 years; Preston Bench 
project, 74 years; Gila project, 60 years; 
Weber Basin project, 60 years; Paonia proj- 
ect, 68 years. During the past few years 
it has been the generally accepted practice of 
all agencies involved in water-resources de- 
velopment, when they propose projects in- 
volving direct repayment of Federal invest- 
ment, to use a 50-year period. Such a period 
has also been recognized as an appropriate 
period for repayment of costs allocated to 
power and municipal water supply. In the 
light of all these circumstances the Bureau 
of the Budget believes that 50 years is a 
reasonable maximum period for irrigation 
repayments. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDY IN THE INTEREST-FREE FEA- 
TURE OF IRRIGATION INVESTMENT AND MODI- 
FIED COLLERAN FORMULA FOR REPAYMENT 


The Collbran formula to which you refer 
is the method provided by the Congress in 
the authorization of the Collbran Reclama- 
tion project (act of July 3, 1952) for re- 
payment of irrigation costs which exceed the 
repayment ability of the irrigation water 
users by power and municipal water revenues 
after investments in those purposes have 
been repaid with interest. This provision 
was enacted to exclude use of the interest 
component of the power reveneus, which 
had been proposed by the Department of the 
Interior to show repayment of irrigation 
costs. 

Under the Collbran formula, irrigation re- 
payment contracts were authorized to run 
for 50 years. Costs allocated to municipal 
water supply were to be repaid with interest 
within 50 years. Costs allocated to commer- 
cial power were required to be repaid with 
interest, but no repayment period was speci- 
fied. The costs allocated to irrigation which 
were beyond the ability of irrigation water 
users to repay within 50 years wer? assigned 
for return by power and municipal water 
revenues after the costs of these purposes 
have been repaid. Under these provisions, 
the assistance in repayment of irrigation 
costs will not be available from municipal 
water supply revenues until after 50 years, 
and the timing of assistance from power 
revenues is indefinite, although the Depart- 
ment of the Interior now anticipates that 
such assistance would be available after the 
50th year. 

Under the repayment formula recom- 
mended for the Colorado River project, the 
costs allocated to power and municipal water 
supply would be repaid with interest with- 
in 50 years. The formula also requires full 
repayment of irrigation costs without inter- 
est within 50 years, exclusive of any develop- 
ment period. To assure the complete re- 
payment of the irrigation investment within 
the prescribed period, the formula requires 
that, before initiation of construction of a 
participating project, a careful reassessment 
be made of the probable availability of 
power and water supply revenues in an 
amount sufficient to provide full repayment 
of the share of the irrigation investment not 
paid by irrigation water users. If sufficient 
revenues are not expected to be available, 
the project would have to be deferred. 

The principal difference between the Coll- 
bran formula and the repayment formula 
recommended for the Colorado River project, 
therefore, is that the cost allocated to irriga- 
tion cannot be expected to be fully repaid 
for considerably more than 50 years in the 
case of the Collbran project, whereas the full 
irrigation cost is required to be repaid within 
50 years, exclusive of any development period, 
in the case of the Colorado River project. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in acting on 
the Colorado River project, was fully aware 
that under the proposed repayment plan the 
Federal Government would provide a con- 
siderable subsidy as a result of deferred in- 
terest-free repayments, and that this sub- 
sidy would be larger than under 40-year re- 
payment. Our studies showed that the in- 
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terest subsidy for the particpating projects 
might equal about two-thirds of the con- 
struction costs allocated to irrigation. A 
large part of the subsidy represents post- 
ponement of the major portion of the irriga- 
tion repayment for as long as 40 to 50 years. 
In approving the Colorado River project, 
the administration recognized the general 
policy followed by the Federal Government 
since 1902 of subsidizing irrigation develop- 
ment in the West by interest-free financing. 
Based on a careful review of the proposed 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water resources of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, the administration believes that 
the national interest in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of this area warrants the 
interest-free subsidy for irrigation involved 
in this project. At the same time, the ad- 
ministration believes, and has recommended 
to the Congress, that no participating proj- 
ect be undertaken until ful) repayment of 
the irrigation investment within 50 years 
can be foreseen, and until there has been 
a@ finding of a favorable economic justifica- 
tion of the project based on a careful re- 
examination of the benefits and costs. 
USE OF A SEPARATE REVOLVING FUND IN THE 
TREASURY TO FINANCE THE PROJECT AS COM- 
PARED TO A BASIN ACCOUNT 


In your letter you express the view that 
the proposed revolving fund is essentially the 
same as the so-called basin account, which 
you indicate has serious objections. The 
separate fund is proposed as the financial 
entity to account for all appropriations for 
construction and operation and for all ex- 
penditures and revenues on the upper Colo- 
rado projects. It permits the use of reve- 
nues from whatever source to repay the total 
reimbursable costs, and in this sense it can 
be characterized as a basin account. It 
should be noted, however, that by limiting 
the uses of the fund and by setting spe- 
cific requirements for the return of the 
Federal investment to the general fund of 
the Treasury, including interest on the cost 
allocated to power and municipal water sup- 
ply. a sound financial basis for the develop- 
ment of the upper basin is assured. 

Your letter states that the use of a basin 
account in which surplus revenues would be 
accumulated and used with the idea of 
financing additional developments, would 
constitute advance authorization of future 
projects and would make possible their con- 
struction, regardless of economic merit, need, 
or financial soundness. In fact, however, the 
proposed legislation provides that all con- 
struction will be financed from appropria- 
tions made by the Congress to the fund. It 
also requires the return to the Treasury of 
the reimbursable costs, including inter- 
est on the power and municipal water in- 
vestment, within 50 years of completion of 
the unit or feature for which such appropria- 
tions are made. Authorization of the proj- 
ects by the Congress bears no direct relation 
to the balances in the fund, but depends on 
their conformance with the conditions out- 
lined in the proposed ligislation. On the 
other hand, the fund is directly concerned 
with the amount and timing of the capital 
outlay for project works. Under the pro- 
visions of this fund, before initiating con- 
struction of any authorized part of the de- 
velopment, it will be necessary to determine 
that revenues, after deducting the required 
payments of reimbursable costs and interest 
on projects already undertaken, will be suf- 
ficient within the period specified to repay 
the project costs. Thus an orderly develop- 
ment of the basin, will .proceed in accord 
with sound principles of financing and re- 
payment. 

The proposed language setting up the fund 
does not permit the use or appropriation of 
revenues for construction but requires the 
annual payment to the Treasury of all such 
revenues in excess of operating needs of the 
project. Under these provisions no cash sur- 
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plus may accumulate in the fund. It should 
also be noted that there is formalized under 
the proposed fund, a business-type annual 
budget presentation. Such a presentation 
will provide complete information on the 
financial status of all phases of the basin 
program. 

Your letter questions whether the pro- 
posed financial procedure will be recom- 
mended and applied to future reclamation 
developments. The fund was specifically de- 
signed to provide for financing of the Upper 
Colorado Basin development. While this 
type of financing could be adapted to other 
similar developments, each proposal would 
have to be appraised on its own merits. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY IN RELATION TO FINAN- 
CIAL FEASIBILITY OF RECLAMATION PROJECT 


In reference to the economic justification 
of the proposed participating projects, you 
ask whether the Bureau of the Budget fa- 
vors and approves the substitution of a bene- 
fit-cost-ratio basis for economic justifica- 
tion in place of a finding of financial feasibil- 
ity as now prescribed by law. As indicated 
in the above comments on the repayment 
period and the proposed separate fund, the 
administration has no intention of depart- 
ing from sound standards as to financial 
feasibility for the various projects in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. But, in addi- 
tion to the requirement for financial feasi- 
bility, the administration also believes care- 
ful consideration should be given to the eco- 
nomic evaluation of the proposed projects. 

Under reclamation law, the only require- 
ment for feasibility of reclamation projects, 
aside from engineering feasibility, has been 
repayment of reimbursable costs within a 
prescribed period. This is referred to as 
“financial feasibility.” However, in review- 
ing proposed projects, the Bureau of the 
Budget, following the usual practice of the 
agencies, also applies the test of economic 
evaluation or economic feasibility. Eco- 
nomic evaluation, as expressed in the bene- 
fit-cost ratio, is not a substitute for financial 
feasibility. Rather it is an additional cri- 
terion to be used in determining the justi- 
fication for investing public funds in a 
water-resource project. 

In. the case of the upper Colorado River 
project, the administration has recom- 
mended conditional authorization of the 
participating projects, subject to a new find- 
ing of favorable economic justification by 
the Secretary of the Interior for each project, 
based on a cooperative study with the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the direct agri- 
cultural benefits-and a reevaluation of the 
nondirect benefits. This requirement as to 
favorable economic justification, prior to 
initiation of construction, would be in addi- 
tion to the requirement for repayment of the 
irrigation investment on each project within 
50 years. 

I hope the above comments on the ques- 
tions you have raised will be of assistance to 
you in your consideration of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePu M. Donce, Director. 





Keeps His Eye on the Ball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 


aware of the fact that the leadership of 
the Congress, whether it is with the ma- 
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jority or minority party, has a most diff. 
cult and responsible position. Today, as 
always, our future depends on strong, 
fearless, and dependable leadership. 

It is well recognized that Senator Lyn. 
pon B. Jonnson, of Texas, a former Mem- 
ber of this House and now minority leaq- 
er of the Senate, is providing the kind of 
leadership in the interest of this coun- 
try as conditions and circumstances re. 
quire. On April 12, 1954, the Texarkang 
Gazette, a daily newspaper at Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., carried a most interest. 
ing and timely editorial on the services 
of Senator Jonnson, which, under unan- 


imous consent, I include herewith in the » 


ReEcorD: 
Kreps His EYE ON THE BALL 


When Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON became 
the minority leader in the Senate, he an- 
nounced that as leader of the opposition he 
would favor or oppose the President's pro. 
posals as they were submitted, and would not 
be governed by opportunism or partisanship, 
We think he is to be congratulated on stick. 
ing to that resolve in spite of the bitterness 
that has been generated in the attacks of the 
parties upon one another. 

Although he has not hesitated to oppose 
President Eisenhower’s administration on 
matters on which he thought the adminis. 
tration was wrong, he has not been petty nor 
nagging in that opposition. He had stuck 
mighty close to a determination to place his 
country before his party and it is that type 
of reasoning that enables a politician to step 
up to the high level of statesmanship. 

There is no doubt that Senator Johnson js 
one of the most powerful men in Washing. 
ton but he has managed to keep his feet on 
the floor. A lesser personality might have let 
s0 much power go to his head. 

Senator Johnson has conducted himself 
with the dignity that Texas expects of its 
Senators. If he continues the course he has 
been pursuing, there is no reason why he 
should not succeed himself for many terms 
in the United States Senate. 





Address of Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
United States Air Force, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Lt. Gen, Thomas 5 
Power: 


Congresswoman Rocers, Secretary Talbott, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is a particular pleasure for me to partici- 
pate in this ceremony because it marks my 
first visit to this important member of the 
air research and development team. 

During my first few days with the com- 
mand, I have been tremendously impressed 
with the caliber of men that I have found 
in the Baltimore headquarters. It has been 
a stimulating experience to witness the deep 
respect they have for the importance of the 
mission of the command and their apparent 
awareness of the vital role it plays in the se- 
curity of this country. I have been looking 
forward with pleasure to similar experiences 
when I visit the different centers. 
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I want you to know that during my 26 
years of service, most of which has been 
in combat units, I have developed a deep 
respect for the contribution made by the 
scientist in the attainment of the quali- 
tatively superior position now held by the 
United States Air Force. I know that the 
most courageous crews, no matter how su- 
perbly trained, cannot hope to compete suc- 
cessfully against an enemy possessing su- 
perior equipment and armament. 

It is our job to see that American crews 
are never placed in this position. We must 
maintain qualitative superiority. This will 
require a team play between science, indus- 
try, and the Air Force to phase in the differ- 
ent components under the weapon systems 
concept at the right intervals. The time 
differential today between the conception 
of a new technique or gadget in the research 
laboratory and its delivery as a usable end 
item to the combat units is still too great. 

We must speed up and emphasize the re- 
search of today, phase it into tomorrow's 
development, and then marshal these devel- 
opments into weapon systems if we are to 
maintain the lead position in today’s tech- 
nological race. 

The research work that you are doing here 
will undoubtedly affect tomorrow's Air Force 
more than today’s, and as a result, this cen- 
ter’s work is apt to be less understood and 
certainly less glamorous than those that 
have supersonic aircraft zooming about or 
guided missiles taking off in spectacular 
fashion. We must achieve a better under- 
standing on the part of the public and our- 
selves of the nature and the importance of 
your work. 

I know that you have been producing ex- 
cellent results under very trying conditions, 
mainly due to inadequate facilfties. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to see you move into 
this fine, new laboratory, not only because 
it will enhance the quality of your work, but 
also because it is a mark of recognition for 
the importance of your endeavors. Keep up 
the good work. 

Thank you. 


St. Lawrence Seaway in the Nation’s Best 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a timely editorial entitled 
“And Now Let It Pass,” taken from the 
April 30, 1954, issue of the Commercial 
Appeal of Memphis, Tenn. 

This concise and cogent statement in 
behalf of American participation in the 
construction of the long-delayed St. 
Lawrence seaway is most pertinent as 
this important issue comes up before the 
House for debate and final vote this Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. 

IT call special attention to the most 
deserving reference made to my friend 
and colleague Curr Davis and to other 
members of the House Public Works 
Committee from the Midsouth, such as, 
JaMes TrimBLe, of Arkansas, Ropert E. 
Jones, of Alabama, Frank E. Smrru, of 
Mississippi, and Tom Sreep, of Okla- 
homa, all who have given invaluable 
Support in helping make possible that the 
House may now, for the first time in this 
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legislation’s history, be given this only 
and final opportunity to determine 
whether or not the United States shall 
protect and maintain its interests in that 
international waterway by joining Can- 
ada in the construction and eventual 
ownership and management of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
The editorial follows: 
Anp Now Let Ir Pass 

A House Rules Committee majority has 
finally succeeded in getting the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill out to the floor, where it can be 
debated on merit. The bill had been need- 
lessly bottled up by the rules group for 
weeks. Now that it is out, it should be 
passed with minimum of further delay. 

It has bitter-end opposition which can be 
counted on to use every legislative trick to 
prevent House passage, and thus what should 
be done and what may happen are different 
things. 

That the seaway bill broke through the 
Rules Committee bottleneck was due not only 
to the pressure of the administration's lead- 
ership, but to aid given by Democratic Mem- 
bers from the Midsouth. All members of 
the House Public Works Committee from this 
section had voted for the seaway when the 
bill was before that group for action. 

When a decisive hearing was held by the 
Rules Committee, Representative Ciirrorp 
Davis appeared before it to vigorously urge 
approving action by that group. Represen- 
tative Davis had long held the sound position 
that the seaway will prove beneficial to all 
the midcontinent area, including the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

We reiterate what has been said here be- 
fore, that when the seaway bill comes to a 
point of final vote in the House it should con- 
tain no crippling amendments and that all 
House Members from the lower valley States 
should follow the example of Midsouth 
Public Works Committee members and give 
it their support. American participation in 
the seaway’s construction is to the Nation's 
best interests, politically and economically. 
Its building has already been too long de- 
layed, 


Presentation and Dedication of Goethals 
Memorial, Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given, I include as a part of 
these remarks the address delivered by 
Dr. Richard H. Whitehead at the dedi- 
cation of the-Goethals Memorial at Bal- 
boa, C. Z., on March 31, 1954. Col. 
George W. Goethals served from April 1, 
1907, until March 31, 1914, as Chairman 
and Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, the seven-member 
organization charged with the duty of 
supervising the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal and related activities. Upon 
completion of the canal, Colonel Goe- 
thals became a major general through 
congressional action. His death oc- 
curred in 1928. 

The memorial—a marble monument, 
with fountain accessories—was con- 
structed with Federal funds under act 
of Congress. Dr. Whitehead, an eminent 
engineer with the Isthmian Canal Com- 
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mission during the construction period, 
and in the Panama Canal organization 
thereafter, served as a member of the 
Goethals Memorial Commission, and, on 
its behalf, made formal presentation 
and dedication of the memorial. There- 
upon, it was unveiled by Dr. Thomas R. 
Goethals, son of General Goethals. 


It is interesting to note that in at- 
tendance at the ceremonial, and appear- 
ing on the program, was former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of Ken- 
tucky, the only surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission—which 
went out of existence on March 31, 1914, 
upon completion of the canal—and who 
was also formerly Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 


An address was also delivered by Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER Witey, of Wisconsin. 
Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, Governor 
of the Canal Zone, presided. 


Dr. Whitehead’s address follows: 


AppRESsS OF DEDICATION OF THE GOETHALS 
MEMORIAL, BaLBoa, C. Z., Marcn 31, 1954, 
BY Dr. RicHarp H. WHITEHEAD, MEMBER OF 
GOETHALS MEMORIAL COMMISSION, For- 
MERLY TESTING ENGINEER, ISTHMIAN CANAL 
COMMISSION 


Four and a half centuries have passed since 
Columbus, Spain's admiral of the ocean sea, 
skirted the coast of this very isthmus, seek- 
ing a strait to a southern ocean and since 
Balboa close by “first stared at the Pacific” 
a few years later “silent upon a peak in 
Darien.” Columbus little imagined when he 
dropped anchor in Porto Bello that the 
southern sea he sought was only 40 miles 
distant. The first ships to sail the Pacific 
and cross this isthmus were hauled piece- 
meal by Balboa «:ver the nearby mountains 
of Darien. Generations before the settle- 
ment of our New England colonies, Old Pan- 
ama was a flourishing city, and the Camino 
Real and the Cruces Trail were busy high- 
Ways across this isthmus. We canal builders 
secured our rock from Porto Bello and our 
sand from: Nombre de Dios for the building 
of the great locks and dams at Gatun. Laden 
with sand and crushed stone our strings of 
barges left these ports whence in olden 
times the plate fleets had sailed laden with 
the treasures of the Incas. Through un- 
counted ages a barrier between Atlantic and 
Pacific, this historic Isthmus of Panama 
threw its challenge to future potential water- 
borne commerce and navigation. It re- 
mained for Gen. George W. Goethals to carry 
forward and complete the world wonder of 
the Panamal Canal and so “forge a planet's 
dream.” 


Ferdinand DeLesseps of France was the 
first to respond to this isthmian challenge. 
The outstanding success of the Suez Canal 
which he completed in 1869 naturally turned 
his thoughts to a Panarna Canal. A survey 
in 1877, by Lieutenant Wyse of France, lo- 
cated the proposed canal between Colon and 
Panama City paralleling the North Ameri- 
can-built Panama Railroad. 


Little did our pioneer North Americans 
realize when they ran their lines here 
through fever-ridden swamps and jungles to 
build the Panama Railroad that they were 
laying out sinrultaneously the route of a 
future isthmian canal. Their route crossed 
the lowest pass to be found between the 
oceans in any part of the Americas, elevation 
287 feet, and at one of the narrowest parts 
of the isthmus, an airline distance of only 30 
miles. The Panama Railroad completed in 
1855, was an essential tool for building this 
canal. DeLesseps organized the French 
Canal Co., purchased the railroad, and 
started excavation for a sea-level canal in 
1881. Popular and honored in France, with 
him at the head, capital and support were 
assured, even though we stood aloof. 
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DeLesseps’ experience at Suez proved a 
handicap. He, like ourselves later, under- 
estimated the task ahead. The engineering 
problems met with at Suez were not at all 
conyparable with those th. future held in 
store at Panama. Panama required a huge 
cut to be blasted through mountains of un- 
stable rock. At Suez it was largely a mat- 
ter of dredging out mud and sand and de- 
positing them nearby on the adjacent banks. 
DeLesseps, by circumstances of his own 
creation, became the promoter of an unsound 
venture and his company catastrophically 
failed in 1889. A new company was then 
formed out of the receivership of the old, 
which obligated itself with no anticipation 
of success to construction of-a makeshift lock 
canal by 1904, 

Many reasons have been cited for the 
failure of the French. At the time of their 
attempt there was no great General Gorgas 
to make the Isthmus a healthy place to work 
and live in and the consequent mortality 
among the French was appalling. A rightful 
share of the money the French invested in 
their company failed to reach the Isthmus. 

The French, however, would have failed, 
even under favorable conditions because 
the building of the Canal required the man 
severance of nature-fused continental 
masses, and heavy power-driven equipment 
to do this economically was not available 
until the turn of the century. The task, 
even with this technically advanced equip- 
ment was of such tremendous size that it 
could only be successfully undertaken with 
a government such as ours of great re- 
sources, beyond the capacity of any privately 
financed company. 

It is surprising that DeLesseps did so 
much with such antiquated equipment. 
The excavation by the French up to when 
we took over half a century ago amounted to 
over 78 million cubic yards, of which nearly 
30 million was useful to us. The French 
reached a maximum of a little over one-half 
million cubic yards per month. Their ef- 
fort here, in spite of yellow jack and ma- 
laria, would have built another Suez Canal. 

The great German poet, Wolfgang Goethe, 
made the following prophecy long before the 
French attempt in 1827: 

“It may be foreseen that this young state 
(U.S. A.) with its decided predilection to the 
west, will in 30 or 40 years have occupied 
and peopled the large tract of land beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. It may furthermore 
be seen that along the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, where nature has already formed the 
most capacious and secure harbors, impor- 
tant commercial towns will gradually arise. 
In such a case it would not only be desir- 
able but almost necessary that a more rapid 
communication should be maintained be- 
tween the eastern and western shores of 
North America than has hitherto been pos- 
sible with the tedious, disagreeable and ex- 
pensive voyage around Cape Horn. I there- 
fore repeat that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the United States to effect a 
passage from the Mexican Gulf to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and I am certain they will do it.” 

We finally did but the French paved the 
way and we profited by their misfortunes. 

We could no longer hold aloof when 
Panama became a sister Republic on No- 
vember 3, 1903. In her declaration of in- 
dependence she stated: 

“The people of the Isthmus have decided 
to recover their sovereignty and begin to 
form a part of the society of the free and 
independent nations in order to work out 
their own destiny to insure their future in 
a stable manner and to discharge such 
duties as they are called upon by the situa- 
tion of their country and its immense rich- 
ness.” 

Panama, now a sovereign republic, possess- 
ing the Isthmian challenge to water-borne 
commerce, had a duty to all nations and 
peoples of placing the canal venture in 
capable hands. As Goethe had prophesied, 
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we were the logical nation to undertake the 
great task and the only one in the Americas 
with the required resources. After making 
a treaty with our new sister republic to 
establish the Canal Zone, we took over the 
task from the French just half a century 
ago. The Republics of the Americas and 
the world at large have all benefited, with 
Goethals and his men successfully meeting 
the Isthmian challenge. 

An outstanding effort first had to be 
made by us to clean up the Isthmus and 
make it healthy to insure the success of the 
venture. That took time and patience. 
General Gorgas, as a result of the success of 
his great work here, has received the acclaim 
of all nations and is justly one of America’s 
immortals in the hall of fame. 

Meanwhile President Theodore Roosevelt 
had great difficulty in getting the task of 
construction started. A vital initial con- 
tribution to the building of this great water- 
way was made by the great North American 
civil engineer, John F. Stevens. He replaced 
the French equipment with modern equip- 
ment, removing their narrow-gage tracks 
and replacing them with gages larger than 
our standard gage up north, and he advo- 
cated that a lock canal be built. 

Stevens succeeded in so organizing ex- 
cavation in the cut, the most difficult task 
in building the canal, that it reached 1 mil- 
lion cubic yards a month. Trains carrying 
away the excavated material moved on un- 
heard of schedules. He then resigned on 
April 1, 1907. At that time, while excava- 
tion was weil underway, only 6 million cubic 
yards had been removed by the United States. 

The building of the canal meanwhile had 
become a “must” of our North American 
people. President Theodore Roosevelt, de- 
termined to carry out their wishes on the 
resignation of Stevens, decided to turn the 
canal enterprise over to the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers. He had 2 reasons: Il, 
that an Army officer could not resign; and 
the other, that continuity would be secured. 
To the Corps of Engineers are entrusted the 
canals in the United States for construction, 
operation, and maintenance. With a civil 
administration and an Army officer in charge, 
the needed canal organization could be 
made up of both civilian and Army person- 
nel. With this in mind, he selected an out- 
standing engineer officer with a genius for 
administration, our Col. George W. Goethals, 
to head up the task. The “Colonel,” as we 
knew him on the Isthmus, became our great 
leader and the builder of the canal. 

Here we canal diggers wrested with and 
harnessed the forces of nature on a hitherto 
unknown scale, in a jungle setting of an 
alien and inhospitable clime. Finally, a 
great international waterway was achieved 
that is in the last analysis a huge water- 
elevator powered by the Chagres working 
with clocklike precision—transporting from 
ocean to.ocean an increasing procession of 
ships laden with the produce of all nations. 

Under Goethals our faith moved moun- 
tains. 

The task was finished on schedule in spite 
of unexpected difficulties such as the Cule- 
bra and Curacha slides. The present perma- 
nent operating organization as a result was 
put into effect just two generations ago with 
General Goethals as the first Governor of 
the Panama Canal, and the canal was 
opened to commercial traffic with the pas- 
sage of the SS. Ancon on August 15, 1914. 

While the canal was opened with the pas- 
sage of the steamship Ancon, it was not fully 
dependable for daily transit of oceangoing 
vessels until July 1, 1917, when the great 
unexpected slides of Culebra were brought 
under control. The amount of unantici- 
pated slide material removed at this time 
from the Culebra slides alone amounted to 
39 million cubic yards. The total useful ex- 
cavation by the French and the total exca- 
vation by the United States up to the time 
President Roosevelt placed Goethals in 
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charge to take over the work amounted to 
only 36 million cubic yards. The building 
of the canal had thus only begun when 
Goethals received his assignment. The tas; 


ahead was still greatly underestimated. 1; 


proved a task that only a great nation with 
large resources and able administration 
could hope to complete. At this very mo- 
ment the Culebra slides are still in mo. 
tion. The great Curacha Slide, however, has 
finally become quiescent. 

The actual excavation made up to the 
time the canal was ready for dependable 
service, including the 30 million cubic yards 
of useful excavation by the French, prove 
to be 325 million cubic yards. The amount 
to date, including added improvements to 
make the channel safer for navigation, js 
in excess of 550 million cubic yards. As 
much as 2 million cubic yards of materiaj 
were removed in a single month from the 
narrow confines of the Cut alone. 

Goethals, like his predecessor, Stevens, 
believed in a lock canal. The mighty 
Chagres he would treat, like DeLepinay and 
Stevens as a friend, instead of as an enemy 
whom DeLesseps would divert to the sea. 
The wisdom of' this attitude was borne out 
by the events of November 27 to 28 in 1932 
when the maximum inflow into Gatun Lake 
from the mighty Chagres was 350,000 cubic 
feet per second, far greater than Niagara, 
and its control was only possible by open- 
ing the lock culverts with full spillway dis- 
charge. Goethals, unlike DeLesseps, got off 
to a sound beginning, at least for the initial 
construction, of this great waterway by fol- 
lowing the plans of De Lepinay and Stevens, 
Our Congress amid great opposition in what 
Goethals referred to as “the battle of the 
levels” approved the present lock canal. 

Time fully has demonstrated that General 
Goethals accomplished his task here be- 
yond reproach of carrying forward and com- 
pleting the world wonder of this Panama 
Canal. His administrative genius was sim- 
ple and direct. He began by taking the 
confusion out of the task and by simplifying 
the component parts so that he could pass 
along and delegate responsibility. He then 
coordinated each such delegation to insure 
the expeditious and harmonious carrying on 
of the work as a whole. He demanded not 
loyalty to himself, but loyalty to the job; 
but his own example of devotion allowed no 
distinction between the two. 

He maintained personal contacts to assist 
others where needed; to censure where de- 
served; and to recognize merit and achieve- 
ment whenever opportunity offered. Every 
member of the force took personal pride in 
his job. The great majority tried to outdo 
what was expected of them and new records 
of performance were set. All toiled witha 
morale and efficiency that deservedly has 
been the praise-or envy of all nations. 

Here in General Gothals’ life and work at 
Panama, is a model indeed of inspirational 
leadership in the administration of large 
governmental enterprises. 

To you who have been given the sacred 
trust of leadership, here is Goethals’ own 
code given to the graduating Class of 1912, 
at the United States Military Academy, West 
Point: 

“The most important duty that will de- 
volve upon you is the control, direction, and 
command of men. To successfully accom- 
plishment any task, it is necessary not only 
that you should give to it the best that is in 
you, but that you should obtain for it the 
best there is in those who are under your 
guidance. To do this, you must have con- 
fidence in the undertaking and confidence 
in your ability to accomplish it in order to 
inspire the same feeling in them. You must 
have not only accurate knowledge of their 
capabilities, but a just appreciation and 4 
full recognition of their needs and rights a 
fellow men. In other words, be considerate, 
just, and fair with them in all dealings, 
treating them as fellow members of the 
great Brotherhood of Humanity. A discoa- 
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tented force is seldom loyal, and if its dis- 
content is based upon a sense of unjust treat- 
ment, it is never efficient. Faith in the abil- 
ity of a leader is of slight service unless it be 
united with faith in his justice. When these 
two are combined, then and then only is 
developed that irresistible and irrepressible 
spirit of enthusiasm, that personal interest 
and pride in the task, which inspires ever 
member of the force, be it military or civil, 
to give when need arises the last ounce of 
his strength and the last drop of his blood 
to the winning of a victory in the honor of 
which he will share.” 

Percy MacKaye, the American poet, caught 
the spirit of the canal as Pennell did like- 
wise in drawings, when he sang: 


“a, man went down to Panama 
Where many & man had died, 
To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide, 
Aman stood up in Panama 
And the mountains stood aside. 


“For a poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 
And he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet’s dream, 
And the derricks rang his dithyrambs 
And his stanzas roared in steam, 


“where old Balboa bent his gaze 
He leads the liners through, 

And the Horn that tossed Magellan 
Bellows @ far halloo, 

For where the navies never sailed 
Steamed Goethals and his crew. 


“So nevermore the tropic routes 
Need poleward warp and veer, 
But on through the Gates of Goethals 
The steady keels shall steer, 
Where the tribes of man are led toward 


peace 

By the prophet-engineer.” 

I ask our fast-dwindling Canal Diggers 
“Gold” and “Silver” to remember the number 
on your brass check. It should help you 
over the summit of the Great Divide. To 
the younger generation may this memorial 
recall the following words of Goethals, in- 
spire you and give you faith and courage in 
the future: 

“It all amounts to this: whatever your 
hands find to do, that do with all the might 
this isin you. Face every task with a deter- 
mination to conquer its difficulties and 
never to let them conquer you. No task is 
too small to be done well, for the man who 
is worthy, who is fit to perform the deeds 
of the world, even the greatest, sooner or 
later the opportunity to do them will come. 
He can abide his time, can rest—safe in him- 
self as in a fate.” 

Truly “a poet wrought in Panama.” 

The Congress of the United States author- 
ized the erection of this memorial to Gen. 
George W. Goethals in commemoration of 
his signally distinguished services in con- 
nection with the construction and operation 
of the Panama Canal. By authority vested 
in me by the Goethals Memorial Commis- 
sion, under whose direction the wishes of 
Congress have been complied with, I hereby 
dedicate this memorial to all nations and 
all peoples, 


Case No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
another case of undue hardship which 
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highlights the need for drastic revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. This is 
one of many discussed in the recent book 
by J. Campbell Bruce, called the Golden 
Door, the Irony of Our Immigration 
Policy: 

Prof. Lawrence Schwartz, one of the 
world’s most noted abstract mathemati- 
cians, and a professor at the University of 
Nancy, France, was invited to deliver a 
paper at the International Mathematical 
Congress at Harvard University. He 
spent many weary months awaiting his 
visa, which was finally granted to him. 
However, he was permitted to appear of- 
ficially at no other university in this 
country, either to hear any lectures or to 
give any. If he wished to travel about, 
he was permitted to do so, only if he gave 
written notification of each change of 
address to immigration authorities. 

The noted professor delivered his paper 
at Harvard University. ‘Then, disheart- 
ened by the extreme restrictions on his 
movements, returned immediately to 
France. 

How unfortunate, indeed, to give so 
shallow a welcome to an esteemed man 
of learning. 


The Puzzle of Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REcorD, 
I include the following pertinent edi- 
torial entitled “The Puzzle of Indochina,” 
by I. Monte Radlovic, editor of the Diplo- 
mat magazine, taken from their March 
1954 issue: 

THE Puzz_z or INDOCHINA 


“Is the French predicament in Indochina 
symptomatic of much graver ills in France 
itself?” 

Searching, sometimes embarrassing ques- 
tions are being asked these days as anger 
grows over France’s inability to win a victory. 
In a few areas questions have been replaced 
by harsh—and growing harsher—statements, 
such as: “France has no self confidence left!” 

What, then, is basically wrong? France 
owes it to herself and to the millions who 
admire “the flag of liberty” to quiet the 
rising indignation over Indochina. 

Questions tumble upon questions in the 
Indochinese puzzle. What has happened to 
the once-vaunted “Navarre Plan” for quick 
victory? Why are American technicians 
needed now? What has become of the $800 
million yearly the United States is spending 
for an Indochinese victory (about $400 mil- 
Mon for direct arms aid in Indochina and 
the same to support the French budget in 
connection with the war)? Are estimates 
true that the Red Chinese aid to Viet Minh 
rebels is less than $75 million annually? 
Why is ‘full independence’ being withheld 
from the associated states? 


That such disquieting questions should 
arise is no mystery. Rumors have been per- 
sistent for weeks, and sometimes for months, 
that the French Assembly would authorize a 
negotiated peace to hand Indochina over to 
the Communists * * * that outright mili- 
tary defeat could be expected * * * that an 
insufficient amount of the funds (United 
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States) earmarked for Indochina are actually 
going to the battle zones. 

So long ago as early June of last year, a 
United States House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs made a pregnant, if 
not portentious, report on Indochina, along 
with its recommendations for funds. Briefly, 
this report declared that: 

“France could lose the war. Local popu- 
lations were not supporting their government 
because they do not have confidence in * * * 
the ultimate willingness of the French to ac- 
cord independence for the area.” 

The report clearly indicated suspicions of 
where United States funds were going, when 
it stated “without minimizing the gallant 
struggle of the French, it is (our hope) that 
more aid will go directly to the forces of the 
three associated states rather than funneling 
all the aid through the French * * * that 
the training of the Vietnamese will be in- 
tensified so that all peoples of Indochina will 
be better able to advance toward the attain- 
ment of freedom and independence.” 

Thus, one may wonder about such implica- 
tions as those raised in the United States 
Congress, and those growing among leaders 
elsewhere. Until there is a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the Indochinese puzzle, it can 
only be prudent to accept the advice of the 
foregoing committee, when it asserted: 

“Until the peoples of the associated states 
are assured of receiving their ultimate inde- 
pendence, success in driving out the Com- 
munist invaders will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to achieve.” 


F. D. R. Foe Backs Him on New Pearl 
Harbor Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Edward T. Folliard which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954: 

FDR For Backs Him on New PEARL HARBOR 
CHARGE 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


PHILADELPHIA.—It is one of the ironies of 
history that, while the Japanese are now re- 
garded as our friends and allies, Americans 
still quarrel over this issue: Who among 
themselves was to blame for the successful 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor? 

There is a man here in Philadelphia who 
knows a lot about that greatest of American 
military disasters; who has had little to say 
about it since his retirement from official life, 
but who finally has moved into the arean 
as a champion of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

He is Owen J. Roberts, a retired Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a distinguished 
member of the Republican Party, and in 1941 
chairman of a commission appointed by FDR 
to investigate and report on the facts of 
Pearl Harbor. 


AN ADMIRAL’s BOOK 


Justice Roberts says it is outrageous to sug- 
gest that President Roosevelt wanted Japan 
to make war on the United States and that 
he enticed the Japanese into making their 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That is the theme of a new book by Rear 
Adm. Robert A. Theobald, United States 
Navy, retired, which has caused the latest 
flareup in the controversy. The book is en- 
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titled, “The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor,” 
and was carried in advance of publication 
by the U. S. News & World Report. 
Admiral Theobald contends that Mr, 
Roosevelt in 1941-42 muzzled Gen. George 
CG. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and Adm. Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations; that he forced them to with- 
hold vital intelligence from the American 
commanders at Pearl Harbor, and that “this 
wholesale denial of information to Ha- 
wali * * * is incomprehensible unless we 
accept that President Roosevelt wanted the 
Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor.” 


TEAPOT DOME PROSECUTOR 


Justice Roberts, now a hearty 79, talked 
about the Theobald book as he sat in his 
law office here on Chestnut street, puffing on 
a@ pipe. 

He recalled how President Roosevelt had 
surprised him right after the Pearl Harbor 
attack by asking him to head a five-man 
commission to investigate and report on the 
facts. His surprise was understandable. 

Justice Roberts had been named to the 
Supreme Court in 1930 by President Herbert 
Hoover, and it was no secret that he opposed 
much of the New Deal. However, he had a 
reputation not only as a jurist but as a 
thorough and relentless factfinder, having 
first become a national figure in the cele- 
brated Teapot Dome oil scandal. 

Appointed as a special prosecutor by Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge in 1924, Roberts (with 
Atlee Pomerene) convicted former Interior 
Secretary Albert F. Fall of accepting a $100,- 
000 bribe in the oil case. This must have 
been a factor in President's Roosevelt's de- 
cision to tap Justice Roberts for the Pearl 
Harbor investigation. 

“Certainly I was no partisan of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,” Justice Roberts told me, “but 
I think it little less than an outrage to 
attribute to him a political motive which 
would involve the possible sacrifice of many 
American soldiers and sailors. 

“It is perfectly obvious that the last thing 
Roosevelt wanted was war with Japan at 
that time. He was afraid that he couldn't 
stave it off, but he was trying to do every- 
thing he could to stave it off. 

“The reason for that was the state of un- 
preparedness at Pearl Harbor. Everybody 
knew that we needed a lot more out there 
than we had. The Army and Navy were 
straining to give it to them, but the de- 
mands from Europe were so great that they 
couldn't. 

“The suggestion of Admiral Theobald 
seems to me outrageous. The diplomatic 
memoranda and correspondence show that 
the United States was doing everything to 
Postpone hostilities. The orders to all com- 
manders by both the Army and the Navy 
were that they should not permit any inci- 
dent that could be construed by Japan as an 
aggression or a challenge.” 


BIPARTISAN COMMAND 


Justice Roberts noted that one weakness in 
Admiral Theobald's thesis was the political 
background and the character of FDR's two 
chief Cabinet advisers in the military fielda— 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox. Both men 
were Republicans. Stimson had _ served 
earlier in the Cabinets of President William 
Howard Taft and President Hoover. Knox 
had been the Republican nominee for Vice 
President in 1936 on the GOP ticket headed 
by Alf M. Landon. 

Justice Roberts said that the records of 
both Stimson and Knox indicated complete 
integrity of purpose. 

“Certainly,” he said, “neither of them 
would have gone along with what Admiral 
Theobald indicates was a dastardly plot to 
involve us in a war with Japan.” 

Justice Roberts met Admiral Theobald at 
Pearl Harbor when the Roberts Commission 
was there investigating the disaster. Theo- 
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bald was then helping Rear Adm. Husband 
E. Kimmel, United States Navy, retired, who 
at the time of the attack was commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

Justice Roberts told me that he and the 
other members of the commission would 
have preferred to exonerate Admiral Kimmel 
and Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, Army com- 
mander of the Hawaiian department. As it 
was, the commission reported to President 
Roosevelt on January 24, 1952, that both 
Kimmel and Short were guilty of a derelic- 
tion of duty. 

Justice Roberts noted in the 1942 report, 
and also in his interview, that these com- 
manders and their subordinates had a con- 
viction that Japan had no intention of raid- 
ing Pearl Harbor. 

“Consequently,” said the report, “this 
form of attack was a complete surprise to 
all of the superior officers of Army and Navy 
stationed in the Hawaiian area. This con- 
viction persisted notwithstanding messages 
containing warnings and orders, brought to 
the attention of both commanders over a 
period of weeks prior to the attack. 

“As early as October 16, the commanders 
were warned of the possibility of an attack 
by Japan on the United States and were 
directed to take precautions and make pre- 
paratory dispositions in the light of this in- 
formation. A significant warning message 
was communicated to both the local com- 
manders on November 24. On November 27 
each responsible commander was warned 
that hostilities were momentarily possible. 
The warnings indicated war, and war only.” 

The November 27 warning which the Navy 
Department sent to Admiral Kimmel (with 
instructions to show it to General Short) 
started off with these words: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning. Negotiations with Japan looking 
toward stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased and an aggressive move 
by Japan is expected within the next few 
days.” 

Admiral Theobald says in his book that 
critics of Admiral Kimmel magnify the 
significance of this dispatch. 

“Unaccompanied by alert and mobiliza- 
tion orders,” Theobald writes, “the dispatches 
of November 27 were little more than ‘gen- 
eral information’ messages for the Hawaiian 
commands.” 

He says that there was no last-minute 
warning, although Washington had virtually 
conclusive evidence that the Japanese were 
about to move. He says that General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark, if free to act, 
would have done everything in their power 
to prevent the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
yet on the morning of December 7 they re- 
fused to send one short message to Hawaii in 
time to cushion the blow. 

“That is the most revealing fact of the 
entire Pearl Harbor story,” Admiral Theobald 
says. “There is only one conceivable reason 
for it—nothing must be done to prejudice the 
chances of the attack, even at the last mo- 
ment. Japan was about to bring war to 
the United States, and President Roosevelt 
did not intend that any American action 
should cause them to change their plans at 
the last minute. 

Having loosed this literary blockbuster at 
FDR, Theobald says that his book is not in- 
tended as a criticism of the war President or 
of any of the other principal actors. He says 
that the Pearl Harbor attack brought a thor- 
oughly aroused United States into the war 
and thereby assured defeat of the Axis 
Powers. 

Had FDR tried to initiate America’s entry, 
he says, he would have run into trouble in 
Congress, and the war effort would have been 
handicapped by divided sentiments among 
the people. 

“If this is a fair appraisal of President 
Roosevelt’s line of reasoning, as it seems to 
be,” Admiral Theobald continues, “his deci- 
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sion to entice the Japanese to deliver a sur. 
prise attack upon the fleet in Pearl Harbor 
must be accepted as thoroughly sound from 
his standpoint, despite the losses which re. 
sulted.” 

To all of this, as has been said, Justice 
Roberts vigorously dissented. 

Justice Roberts also took out after a new 
book by Adm. William H. Standley, Uniteq 
States Navy, retired, who was a member of 
the Roberts Commission. A chapter of the 
Standley book, Admiral Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, recently was printed in U. S. News & 
World Report. 

Admiral Standley, who is 81, says now that 
if the Roberts Commission had not been lim- 
ited in its jurisdiction it would have arrived 
at much the same conclusions as those ex. 
pressed by the minority (Republican) mem. 
bers of a joint congressional committee 
which made its report in 1946. This minor- 
ity report blamed not only Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short, but President Roosevelt, 
Stimson, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and Gen, 
Leonard T. Gerow, who in 1941 was Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the War Plans Division. 

Justice Roberts, commenting on the Stand. 
ley book, recalled Standley’s membership on 
the Presidential investigating commission 
and asked: “Why did he sign the report?” 

Justice Roberts also called attention to a 
passage in Standley’s book in which he deals 
with subsequent investigations of the Pear! 
Harbor attack. Says Standley: 

“Some of the findings of these various in. 
vestigations and boards were at variance with 
the findings of the Roberts Commission, 
* * * I am convinced that the facts report. 
ed in the Roberts Commission findings, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations imposed upon us, 
are more accurate, more authentic, and more 
thorough than any of the investigations 
made from 3 to 4 years later.” 





Trade Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following copy of a letter 
which I have sent to Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson: 

Aprit 29, 1954. 


The Honorable CHarLEs E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrReETARY: I understand that 
protests have been made to you in regard 
to bids submi.ted by Japanese firms on 
equipment necessary for the Dalles Dam on 
the Columbia River. I would like to 
strongly urge that the Japanese bids be con- 
sidered on the same basis with any other bids 
which have been received from responsible 
sources. 

As a member of the House Public Works 
Committee, which recently authorized an 
increased appropriation to cover costs of con- 
struction for the Dalles Dam, I was very 
much impressed with the record of economy 
achieved by the Portland District of the 
Corps of Engineers. Through division of 
the work to encourage competition from con- 
tractors, and other steps to gain both econ- 
omy and efficiency, the cost of the dam will 
be well below initial estimates, in spite of 
generally increased construction costs since 
the time of those estimates. From the 
standpoint of the Corps of Engineers, and 
from the best interest of American taxpayer, 
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it would be very disappointing for this record 
to be spoiled by arbitrary action ignoring 
low bidders for equipment for the dam. 

I believe it would be\a great mistake for 
the Defense Department to participate in 
the development of a policy which would 
make normal trade relations with Japan 
more difficult. Japan is an anchor of Amer- 
ican defense policy in Asia. The develop- 
ment of healthy trade relations with that 
country should be an essential part of our 
defense policy, in addition to being good 
common sense from an economic standpoint. 

I understand that the question has been 
raised in regard to possible hardship if an 
American firm loses this bid. There is no 
comparison between the hardship involved 
for an individual firm and the millions of 
Americans who produce for export and who 
will feel the results if our trade relations 
with Japan continue to deteriorate. 

Any prejudicial action against a bid pend- 
ing before your Department will be directly 
contrary to the President’s recommendations 
in regard to the “Buy-American” Act. I am 
confident that you will carry out the Presi- 
dent’s policy in this regard, 


Cordially, 
Prank E. Smirn, 
Member of Congress. 


Academy Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEUTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. McCCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler of April 
29, 1954, entitled “Academy Action.” 

This editorial sets forth in an effective 
way the availability of Camp Edwards in 
the Cape Cod area of Massachusetts for 
selection as the site of the new United 
States Air Force Academy. 

As the editorial well states: 

The Cape Cod base would be the near- 
perfect answer to the problems of getting 
the right location, Camp Edwards today is 
on a caretaker basis. It has barracks and 
buildings into which the cadets could move 
immediately. It is close to Otis Field, an 
excellent all-weather site for the over-ocean 
training. It is only 60 miles from Boston, 
with this city’s unparalleled facilities for 
education and research. It adjoins a vast 
stretch of land owned by the Government, 
and available for expansion: 


The editorial follows: 
ACADEMY ACTION 


Four weeks ago today, President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill authorizing a $126 mil- 
lion United States Air Force Academy. 

Here in.Massachusets, at Camp Edwards on 
Cape Cod, we have the ideal site for that es- 
tablishment. 

Yet for 4 weeks we have waited in vain 
for the news that Air Secretary Talbott, or 
some other Air Force representative, would 
be coming this way to take a look at the Ed- 
wards setup. 

Talbott has been to Texas, California, 
Michigan and elsewhere, looking over possi- 
ble sites for the academy. General Lind- 
bergh has been to Sioux City, Iowa, for the 
same purpose. Other Air Force agents have 
been checking up on recommended areas 
here and there around the nation. 

But what's the matter with somebody’s 
taking a trip to Edwards? 
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The Cape Cod base would be the near-per- 
fect answer to the problems of getting the 
right location, Camp Edwards today is on a 
caretaker basis. It has barracks and build- 
ings into which the cadets could move im- 
mediately. It is close to Otis Field, an ex- 
cellent all-weather site for over-ocean train- 
ing. It is only 60 miles from Boston, with 
this city’s unaparalleled facilities for educa- 
tion and research. It adjoins a vast stretch 
of land owned by the Government, and avail- 
able for expansion. 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has been pounding on these facts all month. 
The chamber has been sending telegrams to 
Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY, urging 
them to invite Talbott to visit Massachusetts 
and inspect the Cape Cod site. 

Still nobody comes this way. 

Just recently, a brochure put together by 
the chamber and the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce went out to the five-man 
commission that eventually will decide the 
site of the academy. That brochure pointed 
out the advantages of the Edwards area. 

Still nobody visits us. 

We feel this is a project that the entire 
New England congressional delegation 
should work on with all posible persuasive 
force. 

It’s time this area got up on its feet and 
did some yelling. We'll get no attention 
unless we make some noise. 


Spending Federal Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, pressure for 
authorization of Federal money comes 
from many sources and for many im- 
practical projects. 

To appropriate funds to initiate proj- 
ects of questionable value while neglect- 
ing established facilities rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete, is, to say the least, uneco- 
nomic over the long pull. 


The following editorial calls particular 
attention to the Federal Government’s 
obligation to maintain existing navigable 
facilities on the Ohio River, where fur- 
ther neglect will not only deprive the 
area of the continued benefits of past 
appropriations but will build up added 
costs for repairs and replacements. The 
editorial is from the Huntington Adver- 
tiser, Huntington, W. Va. 

Ouro RIvER TRAFFIC OUTGROWS FACILITIES 

Huntington, being an important river 
shipping point from the earliest days of the 
city, stands to gain economically from any 
Ohio River improvement program that will 
accommodate the flow of traffic. 

Huntington citizens, therefore, should be 
interested in a fresh look at the overall pro- 
gram which the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association has been supporting for years. 

Four years ago the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
announced: 

“The greatest immediate need, insofar as 
waterborne commerce in the Ohio River 
Basin is concerned, is the replacement of 
existing locks and dams in the Ohio River 
which are inadequate to meet the demands 
of modern river transportation.” 

In the spirit of this policy laid down by the 
Commission the association is carrying on. 
In different ways, it is trying to impress 
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upon the public the need for early comple- 
tion of various projects which have long 
been considered, but exist to a large extent 
on the drawing boards. 

One in which this section of the valley is 
especially interested is the high-level roller 
dam, proposed to be constructed at Greenup, 
Ky. When finished, the modern locks and 
dam at this point will replace 5 obsolete 
structures, including 1 near the mouth of 
the Big Sandy River. Present facilities 
cause serious traffic delays in one of the 
busiest stretches in the entire inland water- 
way system. The proposed dam will reduce 
locking time for modern craft and cargo 
by 80 percent, provide annual savings of 
$600,000 in operating and maintenance costs. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
launched more than 50 years ago with the 
backing of a number of prominent Hunting- 
ton citizens, is distributing a brochure which 
contains pertinent information in compact 
form and should make clear to the public 


- the urgency of the improvement program. 


Here are a few points the OVIA makes in 
its appeal; 
YESTERDAY 


OVIA started, at the turn of the century, 
to work for canalization of the Ohio River. 

Canalization of the Ohio was completed 
in 1929. These original improvements were 
authorized on the basis of estimated traffic 
of 13 million tons a year. 

The original locks, still in use, were de- 
signed for tows less than 600 feet in length. 


NOW 


Ohio River tonnage is 64 million tons, 
almost 5 times as great as the 13 million 
tons anticipated in planning the present 
locks. 

Tonnage on the Ohio River is twice the 
paid tonnage moved through the Panama 
Canal. 

More inland tonnage is carried by the 981- 
mile Ohio than on 1,800 miles of the Mis- 
sissippi River from Minneapolis to the gulf. 

Modern tows—almost twice as long as the 
old locks on the Ohio—have to be split at 
every one of the Ohio River’s 46 locks be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cairo. 

Twenty-three locks on the Ohio River are 
from 35 to 50 years old. 

Twenty-one locks are from 25 to 35 years 
old. 

When completed, the overall Ohio River 
improvement program of the United States 
Army engineers will: 

Replace obsolete locks and dams with a 
system of high locks and dams, and long 
pools. 

Reduce total number of locks from 46 to 21. 

Reduce river transportation costs up to 
50 percent. 

Provide 1,200-foot locks for handling mod- 
ern tows with one locking. 

Quadruple transportation capacity of the 
Ohio River. 


Army Adds Honor to Many Laurels Earned 
by Carley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal for April 25, 1954, concerning 
well-earned recognition by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which is to be given 
to a distinguished Midsouth newspaper- 
man, . 
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The article follows: 


Army Apps Honor To Many Lavrets EarNep 
BY CARLEY 
(By George Sisler) 
Twenty-nine years of exceptional and out- 
standing service to the United States Army 
have led to the awarding of the Department 
of Army’s certificate of merit to Jack Carley, 
editorial writer for the Commercial Appeal. 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
disclosed in Washington yesterday that the 
rarely issued commendation for a civilian 
will be presented early this summer in a 
ceremony at Vicksburg, Miss. 
BACKED RIVER WORK 


The award in effect expresses the apprecia- 
tion of the Army, and especially its Corps of 
Engineers to one of the Old Reliable’s most 
reliable writers for his more than a quarter 
century of untiring efforts in the furtherance 
of flood control and harbor and navigational 


improvements on the Mississippi River 


system. Other factors in Mr. Carley’s long 
career earning him the certificate of merit 
were: = 

Assistance rendered during the 1927, 1937, 
and 1943 floods along the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. 

Service as a special consultant to the War 
Department at Washington in 1946. 

Support of and service to the Army Ground 
Forces during World War ILI. 


WAS AID TO PICK 


“For splendid cooperation * * * in con- 
nection with the atomic bomb project” and 
the interest shown “in the maintenance of 
security prior to the use of the bomb.” (Ex- 
pressed in a commendatory letter dated Au- 
gust 25, 1945, soon after Hiroshima, by Lt. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who commanded op- 
erations through which the first bomb was 
produced.) 

For assistance as a special civilian aide 
to Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick at Omaha, Nebr., 
during the disastrous Missouri Basin flood 
of 1952. 

“For work in behalf of a unified authority 
fm the military establishment.” (Expressed 
in a commendatory letter in 1947 from the 
late Judge Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War.) 

The original recommendation for the 
award to Mr. Carley was made by Big. Gen. 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and Maj. Gen. Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Chief of Army Engineers. 

In the Army Department file on which the 
Certificate of Merit is based are commenda- 
tions covering various activities from 1925 
to the present, from: 

Gen. Brehon Somervell, retired, wartime 
eommander of Army Service Forces and now 
president of Koppers, Inc.; General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, retired; Lt. Gen. 
Ben Lear, retired, former Army Ground 
Forces Commander and later deputy theater 
commander in Europe during World War 
II; the late Judge Patterson; Lt. Gen. LeRoy 
Lutes, retired, former Army Service Forces 
commander; Lt. Gen. Daniel Noce, Inspector 
General of the Army; Maj. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, retired, builder of the wartime 
Persian Gulf supply route and former Mem- 
phis District Engineer; Lt. Gen. Eugene Rey- 
bold, retired, former Chief of Engineers and 
one-time Memphis District Engineer; Maj. 
Gen. Max C. Tyler, retired, former president 
of the Mississippi River Commission; Lt. 
Gen. L. R. Fredendall, retired, former com- 
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June 27, 1950. ‘The letter sets forth that 
from a fiood-control standpoint, “We think 
that history will record that you (Mr. Carley) 
have been the best friend the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley has ever had.” 

The certificate of merit, to be presented 
by top-ranking Army officials, is signed by 
Secretary Stevens. 

Mr. Carley, a long-time personal friend of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has been a visiting 
instructor at the FBI National Academy in 
Washington since 1942, and is the possessor 
of a very rare FBI citation awarded in 1940. 
He also holds another FBI certificate of 
grateful appreciation awarded upon the com- 
pletion of 10 years of service as a visiting in- 
structor at the PBI Academy. 

TWO LEGION TROPHIES 

The Commercial Appeal editorial writer 
also was awarded the American Legion’s 
Stephen S. Chadwick trophy in 1939 for the 
best editorials on national defense, and was 
the recipient of the first award of the James 
S. Bodley American Legion trophy for con- 
tributions to Americanism, in 1947. 

Mr. Carley joined the staff of the Commer- 
cial Appeal in the fall of 1923 and has served 
as city editor, managing editor, and editorial 
writer in turn. He is married to the former 
Louise Meldahl, daughter of the late Capt. 
Anthony Meldahl, famed Ohio River packet 
operator. He also is a 33d degree Scottish 
Rite Mason and a member of the Tennessee 
Consistory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carley live at 393 North 
Garland. 





Statement Regarding H. R. 8963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced H. R. 8963. This 
provides that the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service and the Ad- 
ministrator of Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency will furnish or make 
available to the city of Grandview 
$500,000 on the cost of a sewage plant 
for Grandview. This bill would allow 
the $500,000 to be made available only 
after $325,000 is provided by the city 
of Grandview. 

An application by the city of Grand- 
view was made to the regional HHFA 
in 1952 under Public Law 139. The 
amount of $255,000 was approved by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in a report in 1953. However, the 
application was too late to receive the 
allocation of funds from the Federal 
Government. 

The 1952 sewage system was not an 
extensive system, and will not now meet 
the State or local requirements. The 
plan at that time included only main 
lines and very limited lateral facilities. 
A plan has now been devised to meet 
specifications of the State health de- 
t for a complete sewage 
which would meet the requirements 
a city of 5,000 population. 

Following are estimates for this 
age system: 
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SRE GOWNRcs nn cawtcdaiee dane $361, 000 
Two pumping stations.......-.... 42, 400 
Sewe? MOMG..1..ccc0ce nesses 65, 000 
Outil  G00GP... 5c... 25, 000 
Sewage treatment plant........_. 220, 000 
Contingencies, 5 percent._.....__. 35, 000 

Cost of land and easements and 
D-CA 6 cocci teen ck. 5, 000 
Engineering, including supervision. 50, 009 
Legal and administrative cost__._. 12, 000 
Interest during construction._.._. 6, 000 
Project contingencies_............ 3, 000 
Rn anaieiepniiegnedctubiardotinn 825, 000 


The reasons the Federal Government 
has been asked to assist in this project 
are: 

One. The Grandview Air Base is now 
in active operation. The Air Force has 
brought in over 2,500 personnel and the 
alleged strength of this base is to be 
around 4,000. Personnel at the base are 
making daily requests for housing units 
in Grandview which is estimated at ap- 
proximately 800. Grandview cannot 
provide these housing units without 
added facilities. 

Two. The United States Navy is oper- 
ating war plants near this area which 
has resulted in affecting the normal 
position of the city of Grandview. In 
other words, at the present time over 
312 students—which represents a very 
high proportion of the school popula- 
tion in Grandview—come from families 
belonging to the air base or working in 
the Federal defense plants in this area. 
The school children are mentioned to 
show the influx of personnel caused by 
Grandview being within a Federal de- 
fense impacted area. 

It is only right and proper that the 
Federal Government take steps to assist 
Grandview in this project. I have pre- 
viously stated that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency recognized the 
need for such a project by acknowledg- 
ing the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment caused this situation. This is fur- 
ther proven by the fact that they have 
deferred action on this project purely 
because of the funds involved. Never 
have they doubted the need nor the 
priority for the Government to assist in 
this project. Also, i have not been able 
to determine why this particular project 
was refused funds in 1952 when other 
projects of similar nature were granted 
Federal money. 





New, New, New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a fine armi cour- 
ageous editorial entitled “New, Nev, 
New Look,” which a in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 29, 1954. This editorial 
is consistent with the position I have 
consistently taken in strongly urging 
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strong and powerful military force. The 
only thing that the Communists respect 
is what they fear, and that is a power 


stronger than they possess, 

The editorial follows: 

New, New, New Loox 

Anyone with @ reasonable quota of brains, 
an unlimited purse, and the power to issue 
orders can call upon the American people 
and American industry to produce the 
sinews of war after a war comes. But some- 
thing more than that is required to make 
ready for any eventuality in a world with 
such a precarious balance of hostile forces. 

By this time, Congress should be fed up 
to the teeth with the New Look, the New, 
New Look, and the New, New, New Look— 
the latter hinted at by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson. How many looks must he take be- 
fore making up his mind just exactly how 
much must be spent for armaments to pro- 
vide the maximum security for the mini- 
mum cost? When the administration de- 
cided to save money on the national defenses 
it was rather clear that it was a wild gamble. 

To say that another new look may have 
to be taken at the defense budget because 
of events in Europe and Asia is sheer decep- 
tion. The events in Europe and Asia were 
certain to follow the cease fire sellout in 
Korea, as day follows night. 

It is simply incredible that with a Presi- 
dent highly trained in evaluating a military 
situation, that there should be such a 
chaotic situation. Threatened with another 
war, the Nation is having its defense budget 
cut almost $6 billion, 





Clem D. Johnston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Virginia 
are extremely proud of one of our dis- 
tinguished sons, Hon. Clem D. Johnston, 
who was recently honored, as the cap- 
stone to his illustrious career of service 
to his State and Nation, by his election 
to the presidency of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 29, 1954, 
issue of the Roanoke Times, published in 
Roanoke, Va.: 


Hich Honor For CLEM JOHNSTON 


Roanokers do not need to be told that 
Clem D. Johnston is a man of many parts, 
vigorous and able in many varied fields and 
& natural leader in all of them. We may 
be pardoned, nonetheless, if we swell with 
pride that his qualities, so well known in his 
hometown, have been once again recog- 
nized on the national level with his elec- 
tion as president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

His fellow townsmen, we suspect, will be 
inclined at the risk of seeming smugness to 
congratulate the United States Chamber 
rather than Mr. Johnston upon his selection. 
He has already served that powerful business 
organization for some 22 years in a variety of 
Positions of leadership, and his record of dy- 
namic service to the chamber must be known 
by now to a large portion of its 1,600,000 
businessmen members. 

It would be difficult to imagine that the 
United States Chamber could have done it- 
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self a better turn than it did in Washington 
yesterday in turning over the reins of the 
organization to the strong hands of Clem 
Johnston. 

The roster of Mr. Johnston's activities in 
the last quarter century—he is only 57 years 
of age, though his accomplishments are suf- 
ficient to fill several lifetimes—are truly 
amazing. A highly successful businessman 
with a whole string of enterprises scattered 
throughout western Virginia and extending 
into nearby States, he has found time to 
serve his own neighbors in accepting the 
leadership in numerous vital civic programs. 

He has repeatedly responded to the call of 
his Government for full-time service and as 
an unpaid consultant in the field of ware- 
housing and supply. In two world wars he 
has made a record of valuable service, and 
he has branched out to assist in formulating 
and directing policy in such fields as civil 
defense, Federal-State relations, and high- 
way programs. 

The national recognition now accorded 
him in his election as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce means achieve- 
ment of a pinnacle of success which only a 
handful of Americans in any generation can 
reach. But we suspect that even this may 
not prove to be the capstone of the remark- 
able career of this remarkable man, 





India Protests Military Aid to Pakistan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the Hindu of Monday, 
March 8, 1954. The editorial in ques- 
tion presents its government’s views on 
the military-aid program which is about 
to become effective between our own 
Government and Pakistan, 

The editorial follows: 


CONSEQUENCES OF MILITARY AID 


India’s views on the proposal of the United 
States to give military aid to Pakistan have 
been repeatedly voiced in public by our 
Prime Minister.-But Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment in Parliament on March 1 is invested 
with special significance in that it has come 
after President Eisenhower’s letter to the 
Prime Minister. It makes it clear that noth- 
ing that the President has conveyed by way 
of clarifications and assurances in his letter 
and the accompanying statement has en- 
abled Mr. Nehru to change those views. In 
the circumstances, Mr. Nehru, in his reply 
to the President, could do no more than 
briefly indicate this position. Beyond re- 
ciprocating the President’s sentiments of 
good will (on which India has never ex- 
pressed any doubts) Mr. Nehru could not 
obviously enter into a controversy with the 
President through an exchange of letters. 
This does not, however, mean that it is all 
there is to it. His sober and grave appraisal 
of the consequences of the American move 
not only to India, but to Pakistan and the 
whole of Asia, is addressed as much to our 
countrymen as to the policymakers in Amer- 
ica. It is in fact analogous to the statement 
which accompanied the letter of the Presi- 
dent and merits the latter’s careful study 
even at this late hour. 

The first point made by Mr. Nehru re- 
lates to the immediate reactions to, and 
the possible long-range consequences of, the 
introduction of foreign military forces into 
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the continent of Asia. It has been repeated- 
ly urged that it would not make for peace 
but would strengthen age-old suspicions and 
apprehensions based on the past history of 
this continent. The immediate reaction, 
in some of the Asiatic countries, to the re- 
ports of American military assistance, have 
tended to confirm this view. If the intention 
is to promote peace and security the origi- 
nators of this policy have already produced 
the opposite results. In fact, there is no 
need to go once again into a long argument 
about it. For, as Mr. Nehru has pointed dut, 
“The fact is there, that there has been in 
India and in Pakistan a sense of upsetting 
of things, as it were, and a sense of insecurity. 
In other countries in Asia, western and other, 
the result has been in a sense, a situation 
becoming fluid and a certain apprehension 
as to what the consequences might be.” 
The second point made by the Prime Min- 
ister is of more immediate concern to India 
and Pakistan, in that it is likely to affect 
the whole course of their future relations, 
The promise of military aid to one of them 
by a western power, has served, if not to 
drive a wedge between them, at least to 
arrest the process of closing the rift which 
has unfortunately existed since their emer- 
gence as two independent countries. This is 
not what we had expected of a friendly 
country, especially after Mr. Nehru's repeated 
warnings in this regard ever since the pos- 
sibility of military aid was mooted. It is not 
surprising that the Prime Minister feels 
strongly on this aspect of the matter, and 
has characterized the American move as 
amounting to “intervention” of a kind which 
has done and could do no good to either of 
the two neighbors. After 6 years and more 
of bitter experience India and Pakistan had 
come to realize that the best way of solving 
their mutual problems was by direct ne- 
gotiations as became two countries on whom 
history and geography had cast the role of 
friendly neighbors rather than warring 
brothers. Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammad 
Ali were firmly persuaded that this was the 
right way and had made good progress, dur- 
ing their meetings, toward a solution of 
these problems, when this military aid busi- 
ness came along and spoiled the whole at- 
mosphere. In the words of Mr. Nehru: 


“Recently a new and more friendly atmos- 
phere had been created between India and 
Pakistan and by direct consultation between 
the two Prime Ministers, progress was being 
made towards the solution of these problems. 
That progress has now been checked and 
fresh difficulties have arisen. The military 
aid being given by the United States to 
Pakistan is a form of intervention in these 
problems which is likely to have more far- 
reaching results than the previous types of 
intervention.” 


How much harm has been done to the 
chances of a friendly settlement of Indo- 
Pakistan differences can be judged by refer- 
ence to the Kashmir dispute. If Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Mohammad Ali had progressed so 
far as to agree on a tentative date for the 
induction of a plebiscite administrator it was 
on the assumption that an agreement on 
demilitarization (prior to a plebisciee) would 
follow. But what hope is there now of Pak- 
istan agreeing to a reasonable level of de- 
militarization when she finds herself sud- 
denly in possession of vast quantities of 
foreign armaments? The Pakistan Prime 
Minister’s recent utterances on this subject 
show that there is indeed very little chance 
of this happening. By thus tilting the mili- 
tary balance between the parties to the 
Kashmir dispute the United States has 
thwarted the hopes of a peaceful solution. 
Worse still, it may well prove (the Presi- 
dent’s assurances notwithstanding) that she 
has actually provided the aggressor with the 
wherewithal to renew his aggression, which 
had been halted at the cease-fire line. 
From any point of view the military aid pro- 
posed by America at this juncture cannot 
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but have disastrous consequences to the 
peace and security of Asia. Whether, even 
now, it is not possible to defer action on this 
policy is a matter which the President 
should consider deeply. But there is little 
chance of this happening. There is there- 
fore every justification for the Prime Min- 
ister’s warning that a grave situation has 
arisen. His confidence that the country will 
face it as a national issue on which there 
can be no difference of opinion is equally 
justified. 





Indochina Will Turn to Reds if Freedom 
Is Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
step in understanding and coping with 
the confused and critical situation in 
Indochina, it seems to me, is the realiza- 
tion that human resistance to colonial- 
ism did not end with the winning of our 
own Revolutionary War and the achieve- 
ment of our independence from Great 
Britain. 

There is growing evidence that the 
same stirrings of the legitimate spirit of 
nationalism and independence exist in 
other lands today, and the failure to date 
of the French to recognize and accede to 
that worthy desire in Indochina plays 
directly into the hands of the Communist 
enemies. Not only have the people of 
that unhappy land been taken in by 
Communist appeals to the nationalist 
spirit and by Communist promises of 
freedom, but the French have failed to 
provide the firm assurance of independ- 
ence which alone can create the will to 
resist the Communists. 

Thirty years ago Stalin declared that 
“the road to the victory of the revolution 
in the West lies through a revolutionary 
alliance with the colonies and dependent 
countries against imperialism.” Insofar 
as America supports France in its efforts 
to maintain colonial status in Indochina, 
it falls into the strategic trap Stalin so 
frankly disclosed. 

Recently a native of Vietnam, now a 
student of Kalamazoo College, in my 
district, gave an interview to the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette, which underscores the 
heartbreaking situation of the Indo- 
chinese aspirants for freedom and in- 
dependence. Because of the light it 
throws upon the current situation, I in- 
clude this excellent newspaper report of 
this interview: 

Fears Inpocurna, rF FReepoM DENIED, May 
Turn To Reps 
(By Dan Ryan) 

For a widely publicized war, the fighting 
in Indochina remains pretty much of a 
mystery to most Americans. 

They know that the French are fighting 
native forces called “Viet Minh” and that the 
Vietminh are led by Communists headed by 
@ man named Ho Chi Minh. 

They also know, rather vaguely, that the 
French are assisted by a large number of 
native soldiers loyal to the French. 
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Beyond this, things get pretty confused. 

One resident of Kalamazoo is not confused. 
She is tiny Mai Nguyen, (pronounced My 
Wen, meaning in English, White Spring 
Flower) a native of Indochina, now studying 
political science at Nazareth College. To her 
the Indochinese war is an intensely personal 
thing. 

“To understand the Indochinese war, you 
must first understand something about Indo- 
china,” she says. 

“Indochina is actually three countries, 
Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. These three 
little nations are bordered by China, Burma, 
Thailand, and the South China Sea. 

“I am a native of Vietnam. That’s where 
the fighting is going on. It’s a long, slender 
country with three large cities, Hanoi in the 
north, Hue in the middle, and Saigon on the 
southern coast. Almost all else is jungle or 
rice farm land.” 

HOPE TO BE FREE 

“The French have governed our land since 
the 1860s. I do not think we like that any 
more than you Americans liked the British 
here. 

“I was living in Saigon in World War II. 
We knew little about the war. The Japanese 
moved in to overthrow the French in 1045 
but treated us well. Later we were bombed 
by Allied planes fighting the Japanese. 

“When the war ended our people hoped 


to be free of French domination. Some 


French statements offered some hope of a 
government of our own, but not real in- 
dependence. Somehow the French in Viet- 
nam and the French in Paris never seemed 
to think alike and our free government 
never actually arrived. 

“During those years only one strong leader 
had a chance to appeal to public imagina- 
tion. He is Ho Chi Minh, an old man who 
traveled widely and was trained by the Com- 
munists in Russia. 

“In the beginning the people were de- 
ceived. They didn’t know he was a Com- 
munist. Even the French recognized him 
as the chief of Vietnam. Now everyone 
knows he is a Communist, but it is too 
late. Besides the Vietnamese people have 
no one else to turn to. Our king, Bao Dai, 
is not respected. He is a French puppet. 
He does nothing for his people. 

“To the average native of Indochina, Ho 
Chi Minh is fighting for freedom. If you 
wish to fight for Vietnamese freedom you 
join his forces. If you do not, you fight 
with the French. 

“Those fighting on the side of Ho Chi 
Minh are not all Communists. Many choose 
to fight with the Communiste because they 
hate the French more. 

“When the rumored free government of 
Vietnam did not arrive, street fighting broke 
out in Saigon in 1946. The Vietminh, or 
nationalist forces, seized my father and 
put him in jail because he worked as an 
engineer under the French. 

“Then they let him out and the French 
arrested him and put him back in jail as a 
nationalist. He managed to get out and our 
family fied north to Hanoi. From then on 
we moved constantly as refugees from vil- 
lage to village, until 1949. 

“The large cities are all controlled by the 
French. A Vietnam boy who does not flee 
from the cities is drafted by the French 
army. He must then fight against his 
countrymen. 

“If he flees the French, he is drafted by 
Ho Chi Minh. As a result the people grow 
despondent and listen to Red propaganda.” 

THINKS U. N. COULD HELP 


“The Vietnamese soldier fighting with Ho 
Chi Minh feels he is fighting for freedom. 
The Vietnamese soldier fighting with the 
French holds no such firm conviction. That 
is why so many Vietnamese men join Ho 
Chi Minh. 


May 3 


“I believe that if the Vietnamese people 
could have the help of the United Nations 
in setting up a true nationalist government, 
free of French ties, the people of Vietnam 
would rally to it and fight communism, be- 
cause Ho Chi Minh could no longer say he 
is fighting for independence. 

“Many of us look with hope to one of our 
men, Ngo Dinh Diem, now in France, as a 
possible leader of a free government. There 
are also many young Vietnamese studying 
here and abroad who could be the core of an 
independent Vietnam. But no matter who 
leads us, we must first have freedom. If we 
do not get that from the French, I fear my 
country will follow China into communism, 

“We appreciate the good will and gen. 
erosity of the American aid, but that help 
is useless and misdirected when it does not 
lead to an independent Vietnam govern. 
ment. No amount of weapons will do so 
long as there are no soldiers with a purpose, 

“If you could help us as you helped the 
Greek nationalists, we could form our own 
government and turn back the Communists, 
This will probably not be a popular thought 
here, but it is how we feel.” 





Immigration Code Injures Scientific Re. 
search in United States—Need for 
Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing letter I received from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences; 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND ScIENCEs, 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cetiter: The Council of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences on rec- 
ommendation of its committee on interna- 
tional relations voted unanimously at its 
April meeting to give strong support to the 
Gubser resolutions, House Joint Resolutions 
307 and 308, especially the latter. The aim 
of both these resolutions is to encourage the 
visits of foreign experts in science and other 
fields of scholarship, by simplifying and 
accelerating the process of obtaining a tem- 
porary visa. 

Both resolutions provide for a prompt 
decision on each application for a nonim- 
migrant visa if the applicant alien intends 
to take part in a scientific, technological, 
or cultural conference or meeting in the 
United States, or intends to occupy a teach- 
ing or research position, or intends to take 
part in an industrial, technological, scien- 
tific, or cultural transaction which is tem- 
porary in nature. They also provide for 4 
review of the consul’s decision in cases where 
a visa is denied to such an applicant alien. 
This review is to be promptly carried out by 4 
board of learned scientists, scholars, and 


immigrant visas to aliens who might other- 
wise be excluded under our present law. 
We believe that a simplified procedure s 
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called for in considering applications for 
such temporary visas, in contrast to the pro- 
jonged inquiry which may be necessary be- 
fore an immigrant visa is issued to a pros- 
pective permanent or long-term visitor. 
Alien visitors who come to attend con- 
ferences in this country must usually re- 
ceive decisions quite promptly; otherwise, 
the decision comes too late to permit them 
to attend the meeting which was the object 
of their visit. 

There is much evidence that the scientific 
and cultural life of this country is suffering 
from the lack of adequate contacts with our 
foreign colleagues because of difficulties 
which so many of them experience when 
they wish to visit this country. The most 
obvious evidence of this is found in the 
increasing tendency to hold international 
scientific meetings outside the United States, 
pecause of the difficulty of holding them 
here. Information on this point is to be 
found in a brief report in Science, the official 
magazine of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in the issue 
of March 19, 1954, page 3A. We may re- 
capitulate some of the most salient evidence 
here. For instance, at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of Genetics in Bellagio, Italy, 
last summer, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The congress asks the international com- 
mittee not to recommend that the next con- 
gress be held in any country to which it 
may be expected that scientists would be 
refused permission to enter on grounds 
of birth or political associations, past or 
present.” 

Montreal, Canada, has been chosen for the 
10th International Congress of Genetics. 

In May 1953 the American Psychological 
Association announced that the International 
Congress Of Psychology would hold its 1954 
meeting in Montreal. We may quote fur- 
ther from the article in Science: 

“The statement released by the APA went 
on to say that the American Psychological 
Association had hoped to invite * * * the 
International Congress of Psychology to meet 
in New York City. * * * Because of the de- 
lays and embarrassments which foreign 
scientists experience in attempting to obtain 
even temporary admission to this country, 
the association decided it could not issue 
the invitation.” 

The APA went so far as to have a state- 
ment read into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
volume 98, page 5920 (1952), to the effect 
that, in deciding to hold the 1954 Inter- 
national Congress in Canada, the psycholo- 
gists agreed not to have a meeting in the 
United States until the existing legislation 
is “modified in such a way that visiting scien- 
tists will not be put through an inconvenient 
and embarrassing procedure in order to gain 
permission to visit this country.” 

These instances, unfortunately, are typical 
of many others. For instance, the First In- 
ternational Congress of Biochemistry was 
held in Cambridge, England, in 1949; the 
second in Paris in 1952. There was a strong 
sentiment among many biochemists that the 
third congress, in 1955, should be held in the 
United States, but this sentiment was over- 
Tuled and it was decided to hold the 1955 
Congress in Brussels, 

We should point out that all of these meet- 
ings deal entirely with open information; 
there is no need to consider making any 
classified information available to the for- 
eign visitors who would be admitted under 
the Gubser resolutions. 

The present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
is damaging to the United States in at least 
two ways. First, it arouses antagonism to 
this country, and sharp criticism of our po- 
litical methods, among a great number of 
the intellectual leaders in the countries of 
Western Europe and in other countries which 
are generally to be regarded as our friends. 
This is a serious matter, with great political 
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significance. These intellectual leaders have 
profound influence in their countries; their 
words are listened to with attention by their 
governments and by the people at large. If 
our policies antagonize them and make them 
suspicious, we are doing direct harm to Amer- 
ican foreign policy as well as to international 
cultural relations. In the second place, by 
interfering so gravely with the visits of for- 
eign scholars to this country, we are actu- 
ally weakening the state of national de- 
fense. A strong and healthy development of 
science is an indispensable element of na- 
tional strength in the world of today. By 
obstructing the free interchange of ideas 
between the leading scientists of foreign 
countries and of our own, we are obstructing 
our own scientific progress and actually en- 
dangering our national security. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend the 
prompt passage of 1 of the 2 Gubser res- 
olutions. Of the 2, we prefer House Joint 
Resolution 308 which includes all of the pro- 
visions found in House Joint Resolution 307 
and also would permit the Secretary of State 
to grant nonimmigrant visas in special cases, 
when it would appear to be in the national 
interest to do so, despite some of the milder 
technical restrictions of the McCarran Act. 

The Attorney General would, of course, re- 
tain the right to bar the admission of any 
alien if there were reason to believe that 
his admission might constitute a danger to 
this country. 

We believe that the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 308 is a matter of vital impor- 
tance in the interests of this country, and 
we urge you to bring it promptly before the 
Congress for favorable consideration, 

Very truly yours, 
JouHN T. EpsAtt, 
Chairman, Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the anniversary of the adoption 
of one of the most important documents 
in the history of democracy—the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. This document, 
enacted just a few years after the work 
of our own Constitutional Convention 
was finished, guaranteed freedom of re- 
ligion, provided for the election of a 
democratic legislature, restricted the 
rights of the king, granted full political 
rights to commoners and gave the peas- 
ants protection under the law. 

The constitution of May 3, 1791, was 
adopted by Poland 19 years after the 
first partition of that country by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. It was a critical 
period in Poland's history as foreign ag- 
gressors attempted to assert tyrannical 
pressures .on the Polish Government 
and threatened to occupy the entire 
country. But the Poles would not be 
intimidated. In 1791 they announced 
that all men are free and equal and in 
this way challenged the very basis of 
dictatorial power. 

The tyrannical rulers of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria ordered the second par- 
tition of Poland in 1793. Invading ar- 
mies overran Poland, converging upon 
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her from the east and the west but al- 
though they were to occupy Polish soil 
for a century and a quarter, they never 
controlled the Polish people. Throughout 
127 years of occupation, a Polish under- 
ground remained active and Polish na- 
tional life and culture went on develop- 
ing. The courage and devotion to prin- 
ciple which produced the May consti- 
tution kept the Poles a strong and united 
people. 

I am convinced that this same moral 
strength which made it possible for 
Poland to become a free nation in 1918, 
will bring about the eventual downfall 
of Soviet tyranny. As we pay tribute to 
the courage of the Polish people, let us 
at this same time learn a lesson from 
them. It is to remain as true to our 
ideals and recognize our obligations as 
fearlessly as did Poland’s May constitu- 
tion 163 years ago. 


National Commerce and Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today the 
world is sizzling with trials, difficulties, 
and tribulations. This Nation is faced 
with one of its greatest challenges. 
‘There have been many trying eras in the 
history of our country which required 
the greatest care as decisions were made. 
We are today faced with momentous 
decisions. 

In approaching these difficult prob- 
lems, international commerce and trans- 
portation becomes a most decisive fac- 
tor. Not only does it affect our relation- 
ship with other countries, but interna- 
tional trade and the means of transpor- 
tation are vital to our own economy. 
Our future security and our success in 
the present world struggle for ideology 
that is our principle of freedom and in- 
dependence as against the totalitarian, 
dictatorial and willful aggression of the 
Communist philosophy will depend to a 
great extent on our ability to promote 
international trade and maintain ade- 
quate transportation. 

Last Friday, April 30, 1954, Col. J. Car- 
roll Cone, assistant vice president, Pan 
American World Airways, was invited to 
address the annual banquet of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 
Colonel Cone is a native of Arkansas, a 
fighter pilot in World War I, served as 
a State official of Arkansas, and later 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. He has had extensive 
travel in official capacity for his Gov- 
ernment and for his company. From 
this experience he gave to this group of 
students of our university a most inter- 
esting discussion on the subject of inter- 
national commerce and transportation. 

Due to the importance of this subject 
to the future of our country, I include 
this most interesting address with these 
remarks in the REcorpD: 
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Your invitation to address the annual ban- 
quet of the students of the college of busi- 
ness administration of the University of 
Arkansas is a signal honor for me and one 
that is very much appreciated. 

Arkansas is my native State. This univer- 
sity bestowed upon me the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws in 1946, and to be asked 
to address you at this Commerce Day ban- 
quet is no less an honor. 

The topic you have asked me to speak on 
today is International Commerce and Trans- 
portation, a field with which I have been 
connected for 17 years, and I take pride in 
the fact that my company, Pan American 
World Airways, with its far-flung routes for 
both passengers and cargo circling the earth, 
has had an important part in expanding our 
foreign trade. 

Pan American has not rested on its laurels. 
It is continually striving to extend further 
the principle of international air operations 
defined by Juan T. Trippe, founder and pres- 
ident of Pan American. Long ago Mr. Trippe 
asserted that the goal of Pan American was 
“not just to fly airplanes on schedule, across 
oceans, to six continents and around the 
world—the goal was to carry people, cargo, 
and letters in great numbers—mass trans- 
portation for the average man at fares he can 
afford to pay.” 

It should be emphasized that interna- 
tional travel is more than just tourists look- 
ing at strange sights, visiting the fabled 
places of the world, having a good time 
abroad. International travel and commerce 
is a builder of good will, and in these times 
there cannot be too much of that. Of the 
millions that go overseas from the United 
States, how many make friends in foreign 
lands? How many of them attain an under- 
standing and sympathy for foreign men and 
women and their ways? How many of them 
return to their homes with new concepts of 
the problems that harry international rela- 
tions, and a much better understanding of 
them? 

There is no better way of understanding a 
foreign people—in essence, foreign nations— 
than to go abroad and see for yourself. There 
are a lot of implications in the prosaic words, 
“tourist rate.” It means low cost transpor- 
tation, and low cost transportation means 
that thousands who never before could afford 
to go abroad can now do so. It means that 
thousands more may make friends overseas, 
thousands more can bring home and there 
spread a greater and more informed concept 
of foreign ways and ideas. 

Is there a better way of promoting inter- 
national friendship? 


It is a fact that my company, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, has done more in the field of 
helping the average man to travel overseas 
than has any other air carrier. Against the 
opposition of its competitors, Pan American 
instituted tourist rates on its New York-San 
Juan run in 1948, with the result that traf- 
fic tripled. The lowered rates have since 
been extended to all the 83 countries it 
serves, and this year it became possible to 
fiy completely around the world on tourist 
rates. 


And tomorrow you may go to any Pan 
American office, to any Pan American travel 
agency, and buy yourself a ticket to new 
horizons for 10 percent down, the rest to 
be paid later. 

It is astonishing to think that it was only 
some 30 years ago that air transport made 
its first contribution to our commerce. Only 
mail was carried in those days, on a route 
from New Brunswick, N. J., to Chicago and 
the west coast. There were no radio beams, 
no other aid to navigation except a com- 
pass. Weather services that today guide a 
pilot in every quarter of the globe were un- 
heard of then. The pilot carried the mail— 
@ few letters that you could put in your 
hat—with an eye cocked aloft at the weather, 
and a prayer. 
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How different theses things are today was 
demonstrated to me in the 15,000-mile round 
trip I took recently to Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Business Management Congress as & 
representative of our Governor Cherry and 
the State of Arkansas. Over the wide wa- 
ters that separate the South American Con- 
tinent from ours, over the vast stretches 
of jungle that would take weeks to travel 
overland, our plane winged its way with un- 
believable speed—and in no part of that 
journey was that plane out of touch with 
land-based stations, in no part did we lack 
navigational guides to keep the course true. 

It is a far cry from the first airmail 
routes, a far cry from Pan American’s initial 
flights in 1927. The company’s first service 
began that year with a winter operation in 
Alaska—the first time that the speediness of 
the plane on regular service supplanted the 
dog team. In those days a trip of a few 
hundred miles might take weeks, the traveler 
not even riding in the sled, but walking 
beside it and paying 10 cents a mile for the 
privilege. 

In that year, too, Pan American began & 
pioneer international service, from Key West 
to Havana, Cuba, a flight of 90 miles over 
the choppy waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The flight was made in a Fokker F7, the first 
multiengined transport to fly under the 
American flag. It had three engines, but the 
handful of passengers it could carry would 
be lost today in the vastness of the Super-6 
clippers and the DC-6B’s that are the rule 
today. 

For the previous 6 or 7 years foreign air 
lines, the great European-fiag lines such as 
British Imperial Airways, Air France, the 
Dutch KLM and Germany’s Lufthansa, had 
been expanding throughout the world. Their 
routes were already well established in con- 
tinental Europe and were reaching out 
strongly for the Middle East and the great 
markets of the Orient. They were already 
serving Latin America. They had a long 
head start. 

In 6 years, however, our American-flag air 
system was linked to every capital in Latin 
America. In 1934 Pan American built the 
bases on Midway, Wake, Guam and Manila, 
and a year later the China Clipper made the 
first trans-Pacific flight from San Francisco 
Bay, making the stops at Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, Guam and Manila without incident 
and on schedule. Thus, an airplane owned 
by an American company, built in the 
United States by American workmen, flown 
by an American captain and crew, and op- 
erating under the American flag, became the 
first to fly the Pacific in scheduled com- 
merce, 

Four years later the American team of 
airplane and men conquered the Atlantic. 
Again, Americans were the first to conquer 
the Atlantic. Today, hundreds of passengers 
and tons of cargo are flown regularly across 
the Atlantic each week. It is now routine. 

International air transport has come of 
age. London and Paris are but 12 hours 
from New York and Boston. India, Brazil, 
Argentina, and South Africa are 24 hours 
away. It takes but 36 hours to fly to Aus- 
tralia, Japan and Hong Kong, the Orient, or 
to any point outside the Iron Curtain. In 
3 days you can fly around the world. In- 
ternational air transport has become an es- 
sentiai part of our foreign trade and our 
holiday travel—in fact, more people go 
abroad by air than by sea; more mail goes 
overseas by air than by sea. 

The importance of this to the citizens of 
of Arkansas and of all the United States is 
this: 

A great international airways system or- 
ganized and available at a moment’s notice 
links the United States and all countries of 
the free world outside of the Communist 
lands; the United States has a great fleet 


of long-range ocean transports with trained 
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flight crews; it has experienced ground staffs 
stationed abroad at strategic airports in aij 
six continents; it has a communications 
system worldwide in scope, and ready at q 
moment’s notice for military assignment, 

The value of such an instrument in peace 
has been proved, and its value as the first 
line of defense was signally demonstrateq 
in World War II, both in the Atlantic anq 
the Pacific, and in the Korean conflict. In 
all these engagements it was the peacetime 
transport, changed over to military needs 
within days, that ferried the badly needeq 
men and materials to the war fronts faster 
than ever before. Coordinated, working to. 
gether, the airlines accomplished a wartime 
task that only they could do, and one that 
proved invaluable in the conquest of aggres. 
surs. 

Today and every day the airlines are q 
nuge fleet, valued at many millions of dol. 
lars—but not adding a dollar to our military 
budget—that can respond at any time to 
the needs of the military. 

As businessmen and taxpayers, ft {s im. 
portant to us, too, that many millions of 
Americans will go abroad this year and spend 
their dollars for education, for pleasure, for 
personal purchases. In 1953 they spent 
$1,300,000,000. And in this year, when more 
than ever are expected to go abroad, the 
Government estimates the sum will grow 
to $1,500,000,000—a lot of American dol- 
lars abroad which can be used in turn for 
purchase of American goods if they are made 
attractive enough and priced right. 

I have spoken, proudly, of the contribu. 
tions of Pan American and the country’s 
airlines in the development of international 
trade, and of the contributions of the airlines 
to international goodwill. I wish now, in 
no less proud vein, to speak of my fellow 
natives of Arkansas who have risen high in 
the fields on interriational banking and com. 
merce. 

There are too many to mention all of them 
at this time, but coming quickly to mind is 
Samuel Rayburn, once president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Little Rock, who went to 
New York about 20 years ago as president of 
Lord & Taylor, and who was later to become 
president of the Associated Dry Goods Corp, 
which owned Lord & Taylor, McCreery & Co, 
and many other business institutions in New 
York and Michigan. There is Arthur Mc- 
Cain, a native son of Arkansas, who, until 
recently, was president of the Chase National 
Bank; Charles McCain, formerly of Little 
Rock, who was president and is still member 
of the board of Dillon Read & Co., of New 
York; Van B. Sims, formerly comptroller of 
the State of Arkansas and now vice president 
of Lord & Taylor; Miss Dorothy Shaver, a 
native daughter of Arkansas, who is now 
president of Lord & Taylor. There are many 
more. 


Arkansas fs fortunate, too, in having the 
highest type of representation in both Houses 
of Congress. The outstanding reputations 
for ability, integrity, and patriotism of Sen- 
ators JOHN MCCLELLAN and WILLIAM Fuvl- 
BRIGHT are a source of pride to all Arkansans 
everywhere; and the records and reputations 
of the Arkansas Members of the House of 
Representatives are nationally recognized. 
It gives me great pride to be able to num- 
ber all of these great men among my personal 
friends—their value to Arkansas and to the 
Nation is practically unlimited. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS IN 
WORLD COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


I would like all of you young Americans 
who are soon to go out into the world of 
commerce and industry to know that during 
the 17 years I have been with Pan American 
World Airways I have traveled to over 4 
countries and colonies and that, without 
exception, I have met Arkansas men and 
women living and working in each of thos 
countries—all of them in activities col 
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nected directly or indirectly with American 
commerce. 

From my own experience and observation, 
please be assured that practically all of the 
great American business concerns are con- 
stantly seeking new and larger markets, at 
nome and abroad, and are constantly sur- 
yeying the field for capable young men and 
women, with the proper educational back- 
ground and who speak foreign languages, 
to represent American business in interna- 
tional commerce. 

During the past 20 years, American manu- 
facturers and producers have tripled and 
quadrupled their production capacity until 
now they are capable of producing, with the 
facilities at hand, more than double the 
requirements of the American public in 
practically every type of manufactured 

or agricultural produce needed and 
desired by the human race. This condition 
makes it urgently necessary for American: 
producers to expand their sales departments 
and their marketing territories. This fact, 
alone, should present unlimited opportuni- 
ties to you when you go out into the business 
world. 

The possibilities are unlimited for aggres- 
sive young Americans with imagination and 
determination, and, strange as it may seem 
to you, there is hardly a spot on this globe 
that I have visited in which I did not find 
one or more Arkansans doing a noteworthy 
job for the American companies that they 
represented. 

Among many other well known American 
concerns represented in practically every 
foreign country outside of the Iron Curtain, 
you will find all the great automobile manu- 
facturers, harvester companies, manufac- 
turers of electrical goods, sewing machines, 
drug manufacturers, manufacturers of 
household appliances of every description, 
great American construction companies, re- 
frigerator companies, and hundreds of 
others. In. other words, if you properly 
qualify yourselves, learn one or more foreign 
languages, and really try to make.a place 
for yourselves in the sun of tnternational 
commerce—you may rest assured that the 
sky is the limit. 

By the way, it’s gratifying to all Ameri- 
cans to know that you will find American 
fying equipment (civil and military) in the 
sky of practically every section of the world. 
' My career was begun in Arkansas, having 
been born and reared on a cotton farm in 
the southern part of the State. I had very 
few opportunities and a limited education, 
with no chance to specialize in any particu- 
lar line of work; but after serving as a fighter 
pilot in France during World War I, I came 
home and was shortly thereafter appointed 
assistant secretary of State of the State of 
Arkansas, and we later elected twice a State 
auditor, during which time I also organized 
and commanded the 154th Squadron of the 
Arkansas National Guard, and during the 
same period, organized an aircraft manufac- 
turing concern in Little Rock, in which we 
built and sold over 500 airplanes. 

After the stock-market crash of 1929, and 
during the trying hard times that followed— 
particularly for us in the South—President 
Roosevelt was elected and, at the insistence 
of Senator Robinson and President Roose- 
velt, I left Arkansas to accept an appoint- 
ment as Director of Civil Air Regulations in 
the old Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Two years later I was sent to Europe by 
our Government (based in Paris and Lon- 
don) to study and report on the develop- 
ment of European aviation, during which 
time I had the official title of adviser to the 
United States on European aeronautics. It 
was while on this mission in Europe that the 
President of Pan American World Airways 
reached me in Paris by transatlantic tele- 
phone, and prevailed upon me to resign from 
Government service and join Pan American 
World Airways for the purpose of organizing 
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and managing Pan American’s operations 
across the Atlantic to Europe. 

Six years ago my company sent me to 
Washington, where I am now based, to han- 
dle certain special missions in connection 
with our relations with various Government 
departments. It has been, at times, a very 
difficult but fascinating assignment, and a 
rewarding one as well—for it has given me 
an opportunity to make some contributions 
to public and governmental service. 

It should be emphasized that similar, er 
better, opportunities will be available to 
those of you who develop the ability, the 
courage, and the determination to make 
your way in the world. You may rest as- 
sured that the great State of Arkansas and 
its splendid leaders in State and Federal 
Government, will always be ready to give the 
deserving a helping hand. 

In conclusion, I thank my good friend, 
Senator Fu.sricnt, for suggesting my name 
to you, and thank you for your cordial invi- 
tation to be with you on this occasion. May 
God bless you all. 


Tribute to Miss Vonna Lou Chambers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, every year 
the American Legion, Department of Tli- 
nois, holds an oratorical contest on the 
subject of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. ‘This year more than 
25,000 students competed in the state- 
wide contest, and, in the final judging 
that took place at the Freeport High 
School, Freeport, Tl., on March 19, 1954. 
Iam happy to report that one of my good 
promising constituents, Miss Vonna Lou 
Chambers, 201 West Glen Avenue, Peoria, 
Tll., placed second with her prepared ora- 
tion and her extemporaneous speaking 
immediately following the oration. 

Miss Chambers is the same young 
lady who placed first in the I Speak for 
Democracy contest sponsored last fall 
by the Peoria Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and Manufac- 
turers Association. Since this latest 
work of Miss Chambers entitled “The 
Constitution——Our Heritage” is so good 
as to have been rated second in the Amer- 
ican Legion’s statewide contest, I should 
like to have it inserted in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp for reading by all my col- 
leagues. 

It is most encouraging and refreshing 
to read these words of a high-school sen- 
ior girl and what she thinks of our Con- 
stitution. Miss Chambers will receive a 
2-year scholarship to the University of 
Tilinois as a reward for her placing sec- 
ond in the contest, and I am sure that 
after reading her work you will all agree 
with me that this college scholarship 
couldn’t be granted to a more deserving 
and capable young lady. 

The address follows: 


One hundred and seventy-seven years ago 
a new nation came into existence. That 
nation was the United States of America, 
your country and mine—and the foundation 
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upon which it was built was an idea—an 
idea with two hundred or more definitions. 
Some call it freedom. Some call it private 
enterprise. Some call it individual initiative. 
In truth, it is simply the idea that every 
individual is somehow worthwhile, and this 
includes you and me and all the others. This 
Nation--this idea is our heritage, and like 
anything which is inherited it may be lost 
if it is not cherished and protected. 

In order to protect our heritage we must 
understand it—understand how it came to 
be and why each of us has an equal right 
toit. If we were to single out anyone partic- 
ular instrument of government of most im- 
portance to the preservation of our Ameri- 
ean heritage, it would be our Constitution. 
Por in this document, as amended from 
time to time, are the effective guaranties of 
our freedom, and only to the extent that we 
understand the Constitution and cherish 
and defend it, will we succeed in preserving 
our freedom. 

Come with me now as we reflect humbly 
but proudly on the real meaning of our Con- 
stitution and what lies behind it. 

By 1779 with the aid of an ax, faith in 
God, and a belief in the common man, the 
people of the Thirteen Colonies had carved 
a home for freedom out of the wilderness. 
They struggled right, long years to win the 
right to be free and independent States. 
But with peace came new dangers. For as 
one historian put it, “They were like a bar- 
rel made out of thirteen stout staves, but 
without a single hoop to hold them to- 
gether.” They wanted to make certain that 
their hard-bought liberty would be pre- 
served. So they gave its safe-keeping into 
the hands of the people who had bought it— 
and it was put into strong, capable hands. 

In 1787 55 delegates assembled in the 
old State House in Philadelphia. Among 
them was James Madison, who because of 
his vast knowledge in the theory, structure, 
and form of government was later to become 
known as “Father of the Constitution.” Also 
there was wise, benevolent old Ben Franklin, 
alert and keen when anything important was 
taking place. There was young, handsome 
Alexander Hamilton with his passion for 
jJustice—the clear thinker—the man with a 
plan. Then there was George Washington, 
stately and serene, whose very presence was 
like a benediction. 


These were no ordinary men, but grants 
among men, well instructed in the school of 
pain, privation, and hopelessness. They 
knew the task that lay before them and they 
set to work with a will. They threw out the 
old, outmoded Articles of Confederation and 
began anew. They provided for a legislative 
body to make laws; a judicial body to inter- 
pret the laws; and an executive body to en- 
force the laws. Three distinct branches of 
government, all equal in power and all work- 
ing together, yet so planned that no one 
branch could gain supremacy over the others. 
With wise foresight they made provision for 
their charter’s amendment, thus making it 
flexible, so that it could grow and change as 
its aspiring people grew and changed. 

But from the people, the farmers, the 
blacksmith, the fisherman—from the com- 
mon people, came whispers of suspicion, 
murmurings of doubt swelling into a cres- 
cendo of protest. From Rhode Island and 
Virginia, from Massachusetts and the Caro- 
linas came the demand of the people for a 
guarantee of rights—not implied, but plainly 
written, so that the whole world might see 
that just governments derive their power 
from the consent of the governed. 

So, out of the nailed-up doors of meeting 
houses, out of the witch trials of old New 
England, out of the creakings of the rack, 
out of the seething emotions of the people 
who could no longer stomach injustice 
emerged a 10-part epic of human impera- 
tives which we call the Bill of Rights. 
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‘Now the people could worship as they 
pleased. They could speak and write what 
they thought, assemble and discuss without 
fear. They were given the right to choose 
their work. If accused of a crime, they could 
demand a public trial by jury—in short, they 
assured to themselves and us their posterity, 
the right to what can be expressed in no bet- 
ter way than “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

But all this great heritage we have been 
inclined to accept as a matter of course. 
True, in time of war we have rallied mag- 
nificently to the protection of our freedoms 
against foreign foes, but we can lose our 
freedom, perhaps have lost some of it by in- 
attention or a negative casual attitude to- 
ward our duties as citizens. There have al- 
ways been those who would snatch this price- 
less gift from us. History shows plainly that 
only through the constant vigilance of the 
people have we been able to perpetuate our 
freedom. The Constitution does not guar- 
anty us liberty, it grants us the privilege of 
liberty, but, in the words of Thomas Paine, 
“If we expect to reap the blessings of free- 
dom we must undergo the fatigues of sup- 
porting it’—sometimes at the cost of the 
lives of our finest young men. 

The people of previous generations under- 
went the fatigues of supporting liberty—on 
the snow at alley Forge; with Jackson at 
New Orleans; when brother battled brother 
in the Civil War; with Dewey at Manila; in 
the mud of Chateau Thierry; on the beaches 
of Anzio and Bataan; and in the mountains 
and ricefields of Korea, 

In the past, we have grappled with aggres- 
sive foes, and we have won. But today, 
within the very borders of our country, 
there is a more cunning foe, a brutal alien 
philosophy which masquerades as a friend— 
and which spells doom for us if it is not 
checked. Poised like a hissing viper this 
“ism” would destroy our Constitution and 
take from us our precious liberties. Work- 
ing slowly, it spreads its villainous propa- 
ganda, gradually striving to seize the smaller 
offices of Government, hoping eventually to 
control and dominate the whole Government. 

Oh, yes; we know all about this for it is 
true—but the truth hurts. So we shrug 
our shoulders and adopt an indifferent atti- 
tude of—why worry, it can’t happen here— 
after all, this is the land of the free. My 
friends, we must awaken from our lethargy 
before we find ourselves so hopelessly 
enmeshed in the coils of despotism that it 
is too late. 

We must not stand idly by and watch our 
freedom stripped from us; our Constitution 
torn page by page and reduced to shreds; 
our Statue of Liberty pounded to dust. 

Today, into the hands of the present gen- 
eration, into our hands, has been passed the 
sacred trust of undergoing the fatigues of 
supporting liberty. It’s up to us, for Amer- 
ica is what we make it; its laws are our laws, 
its Government is our Government, its des- 
tiny is our destiny. 

“But what can we do?” you ask. The 
answer is simply this: We can combat these 
termites of tyranny by arming ourselves with 
a burning fervor for the ideals of human 
liberty. Let us take our Constitution and 
read it, become acquainted with it, know it, 
and, finally, use it to our advantage by ac- 
cepting our duties and obligations as citi- 
zens. These duties are to respect and defend 
the country which has accorded us the bless- 
ings of liberty—to vote, to help choose good 
leaders and representatives, and to support 
the leaders the people elect; to pay taxes, 
considering them as our dues to the great- 
est government on earth; to support law and 
order by respecting the rights and property 
of others; and to abide by the will of the 
majority, but to preserve the rights of the 
minority. 

Let us, each and every one, accept these 
Obligations as our bill of duties which 
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peraliels our Bill of Rights. By so doing we 
will be registering our inalienable right to 
defend our heritage of freedom granted to us 
in that great document, our Constitution. 





The Objective and Purposes of the Com- 
munist Leadership Have Not Changed 
One Iota; the Objective Is To Commu- 
nize the World, Nation by Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp a very timely col- 
umn written by Mr. Grove Patterson, 
editor in chief of the Toledo Blade. Mr. 
Patterson has twice been president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a world traveler, a great writer, and 
one of the most farsighted and under- 
standing citizens of this Nation, 

The article follows: 

Tue Way or THE WoRLD 


(By Grove Patterson) 


The Archduke Otto, who would become the 
Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian Empire if 
the old order of pre-World War I were ever 
restored in Europe, astonished some of his 
hearers in his recent lecture in Toledo. At 
least he dealt out some facts with which I 
was not familiar and he added some opinions 
which stimulated thought. Perhaps I should 
have known it before, but I was amazed when 
he said Russia had so much oil that she was 
exporting it—some 3 million tons last year. 
He said about 5 million tons would be ex- 
ported this year and next. 

The reason for Russia’s constant policy of 
aggression, the archduke said, is not because 
she is interested in the industrial wealth of 
Western Europe. She doesn’t need it. The 
Soviet Union’s own industry is developed to 
such a degree now that she can meet her 
own requirements. 

The reason for Soviet policy goes much 
deeper than the acquirement of an industrial 
potential. Russia in her possession of the 
satellite countries, such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and 

“so on, is ruthlessly carrying out the un- 
changing Communist objective so clearly 
laid down by Lenin at the beginning of the 
revolution in 1917. It has been nearly 40 
years since the revolution, but the objective 
and purposes of the Communist leadership 
have not changed one iota. The objective is 
to communize the world, nation by nation. 

So long as one country in all the world 
remains outside the Soviet orbit and un- 
adapted to Communist policy, Lenin said, 
and Stalin repeated, communism will not be 
successful. It must be universal among all 
the children of men. Thus it is that Russia, 
while not at the moment making war on any 
nation, is making war in every nation not 
yet conquered. The objective of the Kremlin 
has not altered by a hair’s breadth. Only by 
a firm foreign policy, a policy of threatened 
force, can the United States halt the west- 
ward movement of this great conspiracy. 


Our administration, as is evident in the 
speeches of Secretary of State Dulles, believes 
that the policy of threatened force and 
“massive retaliation” is all that can be ex- 
pected to stop Russian aggression. No 
treaties, however solemnly entered into, no 
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negotiation, will be effective. A firm, unmis. 
takable foreign policy, clearly stated, is the 
only language Russia will understand or 
heed. Any appeasement on our part means 
only a gradual giving way before Communist 
aggression. 

It is time we ceased being the fearfy 
victims of a cold war and time we institute 
a cold war of ourown. The invention of the 
hydrogen bomb is destined to make this 
policy stick. 

Archduke Otto surprised many who heard 
him by disposing of the idea that commu. 
nism is or ever was a workingman’s, a labor 
movement. Lenin in all his writing about 
communism never referred to it as a labor 
movement. In America we confuse the word 
“proletariat” with the rank and file of labor, 
A proletarian is an uprooted, a confused, 
an unhappy person who doesn’t know where 
to turn. He is a person mentally and mor. 
ally upset. He grasps at the promises of 
Communist agitators as at a straw that will 
bear him up in his unhappiness. 

The force of communism comes mainly 
from the middle classes and sometimes the 
so-called upper classes. The main ingredient 
in it, its most vicious element, is atheism, 
It is principally a movement against God 
and the faith in Christian principles. Only 
a@ renewed awareness of the spiritual value 
of the human being, and an understanding 
of his inheritance from Divine Providence, 
will furnish the strength that will success. 
fully combat and eventually defeat com. 
munism, the police state, the slave state, 





Governor Meyner’s Leadership Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the Newark 
Sunday News for Sunday, April 18, 1954, 
commented most favorably upon the fine 
brand of leadership being displayed by 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
in seeking a sound solution to what it 
terms “the State’s most serious problem.” 

It is heartening to note that the result 
of the Governor’s spotlighting the im- 
perative need of providing a water sup- 
ply adequate to the uses of the State 
for a half century to come is bipartisan 
support of measures looking to that end. 

The editorial of the Newark Sunday 
News follows: 

Sounp SOLUTION 


Leadership exerted by Governor Meyner 
has produced bipartisan sponsorship of 4 
program that promises to guarantee New 
Jersey a dependable water supply adequate 
for the needs of the next 50 years. 

Bills providing for the construction of 
reservoirs in Round Valley, Hunterdon 
County, and in the State-owned Wharton 
tract in South Jersey have been introduced 
by Assemblymen Barnes, of Essex, and Junda, 
of Passaic, Republicans, and Assemblyman 
Thompson, of Mercer, the Democratic mi- 
nority leader. 

Included in the bills is a proposed $100 
million bond issue to be submitted to the 
voters in November. Unlike most public 
projects, water reserves are growth assets 
which also pay handsome dividends. Defi- 
cits are incurred only during the construc- 
tion period. There would be plenty of cus- 
tomers for the new supplies, which would be 
developed in stages as demand required. 
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The pending program seems like a sound 
solution of the State’s most serious problem. 
shortsighted sectional opposition in the past 
nas helped put New Jersey, rapidly growing 
in population and industry, and plagued by 
drought, in a dangerous position. This op- 

ition is being heard again. If it is per- 
mitted to block action this time, the con- 
sequences to the whole State could be 
disastrous. 


Chicago Bar Association Opposes 
Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the report of the Chicago Bar Associ- 
ation concerning H. R. 8649, which was 
passed by the House on April 8, 1954, 
and is now under consideration in the 
other body. The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION 


I. PROPOSED LEGISLATION RESPECTING 
WIRETAPPING 


The United States House of Representa- 
tives pased, on April 8, 1954, H. R. 8649, which 
proposes to permit the admission into evi- 
dence of material obtained through inter- 
cepting wire or radio communications by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or the in- 
teligence services of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force during the course of investigations in 
connection with certain named crimes af- 
fecting the national security. Such material 
could be introduced only in criminal pro- 
ceedings involving those crimes and must 
have been obtained upon express written 
approval of the Attorney General. If ac- 
quired after the effective date of the act, it 
must have been obtained pursuant to an 
order issued by a Federal district or appellate 
court judge as well. The judge must be 
satistied before granting the order that one 
of the named crimes has been or is about 
to be committed and that the material to be 
obtained would assist in the conduct of the 
investigation. The bill would also prohibit 
the divulgence of the information contained 
in the order or acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the bill for purposes other than 
those mentioned. 

In the Senate, Senator McCarran, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, introduced 8S. 3229. This 
bill would add section 245 to chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code (the civil- 
rights chapter of the title designated “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure”), prohibiting all 
wiretapping except as authorized therein, 
and would add to section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 605) a 
proviso corresponding to the exception. ‘This 
exception would authorize agents of the De- 
partment of Justice to intercept wire com- 
munications when authorized in writing by 
both the Attorney General and a Federal 
district court, The agent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice would obtain from the court 
an ex parte order to extend for not more than 
6 months, renewable for a like period, upon 
application “supported by the authorizing 
certificate of the Attorney General and such 
oral or other evidence as the judge may re- 
quire to determine whether there is reason- 
able ground for belief that such interception 
will result in the procurement of evidence 
of the commission of” particular specified 
crimes relating to the national security. The 
Attorney General may authorize applica- 
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tion for a wiretapping order whenever he has 
reason to believe that evidence of the com- 
mission of any crime punishable under cer- 
tain named statutes “may be obtained 
through the interception of any wire com- 
munication.” 

The Attorney General has expressed a de- 
sire to have enacted a bill which would per- 
mit the use of all evidence obtained upon his 
express written approval during the course of 
an investigation into any of the mentioned 
crimes affecting national security without 
the requirement of a court order. 


i, PRESENT LAW AND DECISIONS GOVERNING 
WIRETAPPING 


(a) Under the pertinent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, wiretapping 
is constitutional, but the use of material so 
obtained is prohibited by statute. Olmstead 
v. United States (277 U. S. 438, 72 L. Ed. 944 
(1927) ) concerned a conviction for violation 
of the National Prohibition Act based on 
evidence obtained by transcribing tapped 
telephone conversations. Seven hundred 
and seventy-five typewritten pages of such 
conversations were in the record. In hold- 
ing that neither the fourth (unreasonable 
search and seizure) nor the fifth (due proc- 
ess, compulsory self-incrimination) amend- 
ment was violated, Chief Justice Taft said: 

“There is no room in the present case for 
applying the fifth amendment unless the 
fourth amendment was first violated. There 
was no evidence of compulsion to induce 
the defendants to talk over their many tele- 
phones. They were continually and volun- 
tarily transacting business without knowl- 
edge of the interception. Our consideration 
must be confined to the fourth amend- 
ment.” 

He distinguished Gouled v. United States 
(255 U. 8S. 298), which held inadmsisible 
papers taken by an army private in the 
course of an apparently social call, and 
language of Mr. Justice Field in Ex Parte 
Jackson (96 U. S. 727) saying that the fourth 
amendment protected sealed letters and 
packages in the mail. The second distinc- 
tion was made on the grounds (1) of the 
constitutional provision setting up the post 
office and (2) that the individual pays the 
Government to deliver mail unopened, The 
Court cited Hester v. United States (265 U.S. 
57), admitting the testimony of Federal of- 
ficers who had trespassed on the land of the 
defendant to watch him hand a bottle of 
whiskey to another from 100 yards distance. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, referring to wiretapping 
as “dirty business,” dissented on the ground 
that as wiretapping was a crime under 
State law, the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment should not encourage the prose- 
cuting forces of the Government to break 
the law. He expressly declined to state his 
position on the constitutional questions 
presented. Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented 
on the same ground and on the ground 
that the fourth amendment covered all in- 
vasions of privacy, but was phrased in words 
covering only those invasions common at the 
time the Constitution was written. He also 
held that the use of evidence obtained by 
wiretapping was a violation of the fifth 
amendment. Justices Butler and Stone also 
dissented on constitutional grounds. | 

Nardone vy. United States (302 U. 8. 379, 
82 L. Ed. 314 (1937)) concerned a convic- 
tion for smuggling liquor in which essential 
evidence was obtained by wiretapping. This 
was after the enactment of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, and the Court, through 
Mr. Justice Roberts, held that section 605 
of the Communications Act prohibited the 
use of such evidence. Justices Sutherland 
and McReynolds dissented. 

The pertinent section of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 prohibits unauthorized 
divulgence of wire or radio messages by the 
carrier and provides: “and no person not 
being authorized by the sender shall inter- 
cept any communication and divulge or pub- 
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lish the existence, contents, substance, pur- 
port, effect, or meaning of such intercepted 
communication to any person; and no per- 
son not being entitled thereto shall receive 
or assist in receiving any interstate or for- 
eign communication by wire or radio and 
use the same or any information therein 
contained for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of another not entitled thereto; and 
no person having received such intercepted 
communication or having become acquainted 
with the contents, substance, purport, effect, 
or meaning of the same or any part thereof, 
knowing that such information was so ob- 
tained, shall divulge or publish the existence, 
contents, substance, purport, effect, or mean- 
ing of the same or any part thereof, or use 
the same or any information therein con- 
tained for his own benefit or for the benefit 
of another not entitled thereto:” 

More recent cases have held that evidence 
which could not have been obtained had the 
Government not tapped the defendant's 
wires was inadmissible (Nardone v. United 
States (308 U. S. 338, 84 L. Ed. 807 (1939) )); 
that intrastate communications came within 
the protection of the first Nardone case 
(Weiss v. United States (308 U. S. 321, 84 L. 
Ed. 298 (1939))); and that if a tap is used, 
defendant may examine records of material 
taken from a tap and cross-examine Gov- 
ernment witnesses as to where and how they 
got their evidence (United States v. Coplon 
(185 FP, (2d) 629 (C. A. 2d (1950), cert. den., 
$42 U. S. 920, 96 L. Ed. 690)). Evidence 
acquired by a detectaphone applied to the 
wall of the office adjacent to defendant's is 
admissible, even as to the defendant's end 
of telephone conversations, Goldman v. 
United States (316 U. S. 129, 86 L. Ed. 1322 
(1942)); and it is up to the courts of the 
several States whether wiretap evidence is 
admissible in State court trials, Schwartz v. 
Tezas (344 U. S. 199, 97 L. Ed. 231 (1952)). 

(b) On the practical level, one of the 
prime safeguards against wiretapping is the 
trouble to which the Government must go 
to maintain a continuous watch. According 
to the testimony of Mr. Miles McDonald, 
district attorney of Kings County, N. Y., 
before the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, this operation re- 
quires the full on-duty time of six men. 
Technological advances, however, may even- 
tually reduce or eliminate the need for man- 


power. 
III. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


It should be observed first of all that a 
large number of bills have been introduced 
in previous sessions of Congress to permit 
wiretapping by Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cers, and the evidence thereby obtained to 
be introduced into court. None has become 
law. Under the present law, the various 
Attorneys General since the adoption of sec- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act have 
uniformly interpreted the words “intercept 
and divulge” to include ta the prohibition of 
that section only the divulgence of inter- 
cepted material; so wiretapping is done, but 
evidence derived therefrom is not used in 
court. 

It is the position of this committee that 
under standing United States Supreme Court 
decisions the Federal Constitution does not 
prohibit the use of wiretap evidence in court. 
It is further the position of the committee 
that the minimal rights guaranteed the indi- 
vidual by the Constitution may be imple- 
mented by act of the Congress, and that 
this is a suitable area for such implementa- 
tion. As a matter of policy, this committee 
feels that wiretapping is an evil which gen- 
erally ought to be prohibited by law. In 
general, Americans should have an enforcible 
right to speak freely over the telephone. 
Although the right to be secure from the 
introduction of wiretap evidence in court is 
directly valuable only to those whom the 
Government may prosecute, the right not to 
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be spied on is valuable to all. No govern- 
ment, however benign, should invade the 
right to privacy which ts one of the factors 
making American citizenship so valuable. 

Chief among those circumstances which 
some allege might justify tapping wires is a 
threat to the national security. Since most 
of the evidence upon which the threat of 
internal subversion can be evaluated is not 
available, the committee is in no position to 
determine whether the present threat is great 
enough to justify departure from the nor- 
mally sound policy of prohibiting wiretap- 
ping altogether. 

The committee does wish to make Clear, 
however, its belief that certain steps should 
be taken by the Congress in making this 
policy determination. Before deciding, Con- 
gress, through the appropriate committee or 
subcommittee, should have before it all pos- 
sible evidence as to (1) the extent of the 
threat to be combated; (2) the material 
which could be introduced in criminal pro- 
ceedings under any contemplated statute; 
and (3) the probable effectiveness of the con- 
templated measures. The committee feels 
that it is incumbent on anyone supporting 
the authorization of wiretapping to bear the 
burden of proof in all three of the above 
respects. 

If, upon adequate showings, Congress 
should decide that a law is necessary to per- 
mit the use of wiretap evidence, this com- 
mittee believes that at least certain safe- 
guards should be included in any such law 
to minimize the infringement of our rights 
and to assure that wiretapping will be used 
only where necessary to the purpose for 
which authorized. This committee is op- 
posed to both of the aforementioned bills in 
their present form, as neither includes the 
minimum safeguards deemed necessary. 

The provision that such authority be 
granted only to Federal judges seems essen- 
tial. The safeguard that unauthorized wire- 
tapping be made a crime also seems neces- 
sary, though further clarification should be 
made with regard to the rights of State and 
local officials in this field under State legis- 
lation. Perhaps a provision should be in- 
serted granting an individual right of action 
for punitive damages against any person, 
whether in the course of a Government in- 
vestigation or not, who illegally taps his tel- 
ephone wire. A bill should include a provi- 
sion clarifying its relationship to section 605 
of the Communications Act, and perhaps 
amending the key words of that act to read 
“intercept or divulge.” 

Although under the present rules of dis- 
covery the accused probably would have am- 
ple opportunity to examine a complete trans- 
cript of all conversations intercepted along 
with the right to introduce any additional 
relevant parts thereof into evidence that 
might be deemed helpful to his defense, 
further examination should be given to the 
meed for spelling out such precautions. 
Technical information with regard to the 
detection of forged recordings does not ap- 
pear to have been available to the House 
committee considering the legislation. Such 
advice might be helpful in reducing the pos- 
sibilities of such evidence being distorted and 
might y increase the reliability 
and weight of such evidence in court. Some 
provision should be made for all original re- 
cordings to be kept under seal as soon as ob- 
tained and the tampering or altering of any 
such recordings should be made a felony. 
Under no circumstances should evidence ob- 
tained before the effective date of the act 
be admissible, as would be authorized by 
H. R. 8649. 

In order that Congress be assured of an 
opportunity to reexamine the effectiveness 





1 Presently many State and local officials 
are engaged in wiretapping under State au- 
ee New York is an example of such 
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of this legislation and also to correct possible 
abuses in the light of its operation, any such 
act should extend for a limited duration. 
Purther, court orders authorizing wire- 
tapping under such legislation should expire 
within a given length of time, as set out in 
8. 3229. 

In view of the experience of New York 
Officials with the importance of secrecy in 
the wiretapping procedure, it might be wise 
to incorporate a provision setting forth cer- 
tain secrecy precautions. Applications to 
the court could be in the form of an affi- 
davit by a designated official of the agency 
desiring to make such a tap and should set 
forth therein all facts necessitating such 
authorization. This application could be 
made in private to the judge in his chambers 
and could be kept under lock and key at 
least until the authorization had expired. 

It has also been suggested, for the sake of 
efficiency and authenticity, that the wire- 
tapping function be delegated only to the 
FBL Other governmental agencies mak- 
ing investigations could then, as they appar- 
ently do now, work in conjunction with the 
FBI in the wiretap phase. 

These bills appear to restrict the use of 
information derived from wiretapping to 
investigations and judicial proceedings 
brought by executive agencies, but it might 
be wise further to prohibit expressly any use 
of wiretapping or the evidence therefrom by 
other governmental bodies such as congres- 
sional committees. 

Several points on the general subject of 
wiretapping should be discussed briefly in 
this report. First, it should be understood 
that the exclusion of wiretapping evidence 
from court proceedings is based only on the 
ground that as a matter of policy, courts 
should not consider evidence acquired by 
the Government in violation of the law. 
Since section 605 of the Communications 
Act prohibits the divulgence of such com- 
munications, the courts have excluded such 
evidence. England and Canada have no such 
doctrines. It seems clear that the basis for 
any exclusion of any such evidence has not 
been its untrustworthiness. With certain 
precautions such evidence might be the most 
reliable evidence that could be obtained and 
introduced in some types of proceeding. 

Secondly a similarity can be shown to the 
search and seizure and self-incrimination 
prohibitions of our Constitution although 
their application to wiretapping was rejected 
in the 5 to 4 opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in. Olmstead v. Untied States, 
supra. For those who feel the analogy has 
merit it should then be pointed out that un- 
der proper judicial supervision as outlined 
herein wiretapping authorization would dif- 
fer from the process of issuing a warrant for 
a search and seizure primarily in the aspect 
of the secrecy of wiretapping as against the 
element of knowledge that usually exists in 
such a search and seizure. 

The supporters of legislation authorizing 
wiretapping have suggested that its enact- 
ment would effectively put everyone on no- 
tice that telephone communications were 
not necessarily private and therefore would 
be a warning against making incriminating 
statements in that type of communication. 
But notice that you are deprived of a right 
is a poor substitute for the right self. It 
might also be pointed out that if the sup- 
porters are correct in this view, the potential 
value of any wiretapping in future investiga- 
tions will be correspondingly diminished. 

Tt has been argued that we can depend on 
the Attorney General not to use 


thought that to do so would be effective. 
He should not therefore, have to guard those 
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whom he should prosecute against his legq 
attempts to procure evidence against them 
Iv. CONCLUSION 


The burden of proof in showing the Con. 
gress that there is a need for legislation 
authorizing wiretapping should be borne by 
those advocating it. Since such legislation 
would necessarily derogate from the individ. 
ual’s freedom and right of privacy, it shouiq 
be considered only after a congressionaj 
determination that the advantage in safe. 
guarding our national security outweighs 
the disadvantage to individual rights. 1 
such legislation is then determined neces. 
sary, careful thought must be given to 
minimizing the accompanying impairment 
of individual privacy and freedom, 

Those bills now under consideration by 
Congress are not acceptable. In their present 
forms, they fail to contain even the following 
minimum safeguards: (1) Supervision by a 
court upon written showings by the Govern. 
ment; (2) prohibition of unauthorized wire. 
tapping together with clarification of the 
Federal-State relationship on the subject; 
(3) limitation of scope to specified crimes 
regarding national security; (4) provisions 
to assure security of the material obtained; 
(5) limitation of authorization to the FBI; 
(6) limitation of the duration of both the 
act itself and the periods of each judicial 
authorization; and (7) prohibition against 
the use of evidence obtained prior to the 
effective date of the act. 


In consequence, this committee opposes 
the proposed legislation and respectfully 
recommends that the board of managers 
adopt this report as the report of the Chicago 
Bar Association and take whatever further 
action relative thereto it deems advisable, 

Respectfully submitted. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 





Editors Urge Action; National Support of 
Statehood for Both Hawaii and Alaska 
Shown in Newspaper Comment From 
Every State in the Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, ed- 
itorial comment appearing in the daily 
press in all parts of the country since the 
Start of the present session of Congress 
shows statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska is strongly supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the newspa- 
pers of the country. This is demon- 
strated by excerpts from a portion of ed- 
itorials appearing this year as follows: 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, Jan- 
uary 27, 1954: 

Ever since the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii became matters of na- 
tional interest, we have advocated that they 
both be admitted to the union at the same 
time. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, Ja0- 
uary 30, 1954: 

What they all add up to is that the loyal 
Americans in Alaska and Hawaii deserve the 
full citizenship that only statehood can givé 
them, and that it is high time it was granted 
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Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal, January 
7, 1954: 

Faith in the democratic process will go 
up a notch when there is an end to the ob- 
structionism that has plagued this worthy 
legislation so long. 

ARIZONA 


Flagstaff (Ariz.) Sun, January 26, 
1954: 

Sordid maneuvering for personal and po- 
litical advantage at the expense of the people 
of potential States—and the larger national 
interest—deserves the condemnation of all 
good citizens. 


Nogales (Ariz.) Herald, March 23, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as @ test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Nogales (Ariz.) Herald, January 2, 


1954: 

Admission to full participation in the 
affairs of this Republic should not be a po- 
litical football. 

ARKANSAS 


Texarkana (Ark.) News-Digest, March 
25, 1954: 

The second session of the 88d Congress has 
anything but distinguished itself thus far. 
Admission bills for the States No. 49 and No, 
60 would brighten a dull record. 


Eldorado (Ark.) News, January 27, 
1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawaii would 
gain statehood, and that was no small thing. 


Searcy (Ark.) Citizen, February 3, 
1954: 

All of these things make it appear to us 
that Alaska is equally if not more necessary 
to the American State system than is Hawaii, 
and therefore we feel that the United States 
Senate should pass enabling acts for both 
Hawaii and Alaska this year. 


Texarkana (Ark.) News-Digest, April 
2, 1954: 

It should be a pleasure for mainland citi- 
zens to welcome two new States into the 
Union, with constitutions approved by Con- 
gress and with a guaranty that a republican 
system of government will be preserved, 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, March 19, 
1954: 


Hawaii wants full State status and is en- 
titled to it. 


San Francisco 
March 30, 1954: 

We are encouraged by Senator KNOWLAND’s 
Prediction that the statehood bill will win 
nevertheless, Only by a vote to admit the 
Territories can the Senate escape the charge 
of playing politics with the rights to self- 
government of several hundred thousand 
people who are just as much Americans as 
any of us. 


North Hollywood 
Times, March 24, 1954: 

The percentage of Hawaiian residents who 
are native-born citizens is larger than is the 
comparable ratio in New York State. And 
the score as regards unchallengeable loy- 
alty is equally favorable for the Territory 
bidding for the 49th State position. That 
is why somebody has remarked that chal- 
lenging Hawaii on racial, or composition-of- 
Population, basis amounts to an expression 


(Calif.) 


Chronicle, 


(Calif.) Valley 
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of lack of confidence in the operation of our 
democratic order, lack of confidence in our 
system's ability to operate successfully when 
mixtures are involved, mixtures as regards 
races and political backgrounds of our 
populations. 


San Francisco (Calif.) News, April 2, 
1954: 

We canont believe the President’s misgiv- 
ings about Alaska are strong enough to per- 
mit this injustice to be perpetrated in his 
name and in the name of the party he heads. 

Perhaps, then, a word from the President 
would be enough to assure statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. We hope it will come. 


COLORADO 


Boulder (Colo.) Camera, January 20, 
1954: 

There is no better time than right now to 
get the statehood issue on the floor and 
passed—for both Alaska and Hawaii. 


Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal, January 
18, 1954: 

We have supported the statehood for 
Hawaii in the past when the Democrats were 
in control of Congress and we are restating 
our position today. 


Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News, 
April 3, 1954: 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska is in- 
volved in partisan politics to a degree that 
may defeat this historic legislation unless 
strong statesmanship is demonstrated in 
Washington, 

CONNECTICUT 


Waterbury, Conn., March 26, 1954: 

Historically our Territories have grown 
into States. Residents of these two have 
long expected to achieve that status. It is 
their right. 


Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, April 2, 
1954: 

Hawali has been ready for statehood for 
a number of years. Economically the islands 
are more than capable of supporting all the 
trappings of a State government. The pop- 
ulation though mixed has been stable and 
politically mature. President Eisenhower 
has urged statehood for Hawaii from the 
beginning of his political campaigning. 


Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, March 19, 
1954: 

Certainly admission to statehood isn’t 
supposed to be determined by politics, re- 
gardless of the fact that it often may be, and 
right now it isn’t the qualifications of either 
that are getting consideration. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington (Del.) News, March 6, 
1954: 

Few politicians you can buttonhole will 
say that statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
isn’t a good and proper thing—no matter 
what the man may be thinking privately. 
We believe that the issues have been argued 
to the finish and we do not see any real 
case against granting statehood status. 


Wilmington (Del.) Journal Every 
Evening, April 3, 1954: 

We are glad to note, however, that Dela- 
ware’s Senators Freak and Wi.raMs both 
voted for the (statehood) measure. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, March 13, 
1954: 

Admission of the two Territories will be 
a credit to both political parties. It is not 
only right and just as a matter of national 
policy, but in view of the sorry effects of 
colonialism in other parts of the world it 
also has world implications. 
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7 rae Beach Evening News, April 5, 
54: 


Opposing statehood for both or either is 
harmful because the position of the United 
States would be greatly strengthened by giv- 
ing both full status in our family of States. 


_ Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News and Sen- 
tinel, March 25, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 

GEORGIA 


Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, January 29, 
1954: 

It appears that the time has arrived for 
Congress to give its full and complete ap- 
proval to the proposal to add another star 


to the American flag as a symbol of Ha- 
waiian statehood. 


Albany (Ga.) 
1954: 

Both Alaska and Hawali have long since 
made out valid cases. From the political, 
economic, and military viewpoint, these Ter- 
ritories are—and have been for a decade— 
fully qualified for both the benefits as well 
as the responsibilities of statehood. 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, February 6, 
1954: 

Partisan politics has no place in the ques- 
tion of statehood for a Territory. If Ha- 
waii has the qualifications required and is 
prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
statehood, then admit the Territory as a 
bona fide State. 


Macon (Ga.) News, January 21, 1954: 


In our view, both Hawaii and Alaska de- 
serve statehood status. 


IDAHO 
Morning Statesman, 


Herald, January 21, 


Boise (Idaho) 
April 3, 1954: 

Admission of either of trese Territories 
as a State will be a significant step. It will 
mark the extension of the Union, for the first 
time, beyond the contiguous continental 
land mass lying between the Mexican and 
Canadian borders. 


Moscow (Idaho) Idahonian, March 20, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Twin Falls (Idaho) News, January 31, 
1954: 

But even so, a nation sometimes must be 
thankful for partial progress, however mo- 
tivated. It looked this year as if Hawaii 
would gain statehood, and that would be no 
small achievement. 

ILLINOIS 


Joliet (Tll.) Herald-News, March 30, 
1954: 

Delay is being given the proposal for Ha- 
waiian statehood. The parliamentary tricks 
being used successfully by opponents of 
statehood to frustrate the residents of Hawaii 
are disillusioning and distasteful to most 
Americans, 


Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, March 24, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to 
Hawali and Alaska. 
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‘Macomb (IL) Times, 
1954: 

This session of Congress convening next 
week should approve Hawaiian statehood and 


Alaskan statehood in America’s own en- 
lightened self-interest. 


Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier, March 
24, 1954: 
The citizens of both Territories have been 
given the runaround too many times, 
INDIANA 


Evansville (Ind.> Press, March 22, 
1954: 

But there are enough votes, from both 
parties, to pass both Hawaii and Alaska. 
Political realism as well as justice admits no 
other course than to concede this fact and 
get the matter settled. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, March 17; 
1954: 

They are not willing to sell their precious 
right to full citizenship for the price of a 
tax cut—and it would be an insult for Con- 
gress to ask them to do so. 


Decatur (Ind.) Democrat, March 15, 
1954: 

Both sides in the statehood maneuver 
should move to admit the two Territories at 
the same time. We can change the stars in 
the flag by 2 just as easy as adding only 1. 

IOWA 


Decorah (Iowa) Public Opinion, Jan- 
uary 18, 1954: 

Granted that the ILWU is an unwholesome 
force; but that is hardly good reason for re- 
jecting Hawaii for statehood. 


Nevada (Iowa) Journal, March 18, 
1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawaii, we said, “‘Let’s 
make it 50.” Senate action in voting to com- 
bine statehood measures for the two Terri- 
tories is, we can hope, an echo of this senti- 
ment and a forecast of their induction into 
the Union. 


Mason City (owa) 
March 23, 1954: 

The citizens of both Territories have been 
given the runaround too many times. 


Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Tribune, 
March: 12, 1954: 

So long as we are going to open up the 
country for expansion, we'd just as soon see 
Congress vote to take both Hawaii and Alaska 
in. Both have things we can use as a Nation 
and both have fine people, too. Seems to us 
the Nation can’t lose by choosing both. 

KANSAS 

Lawrence (Kans.) University Kansas, 
March 15, 1954: 

Surely if residents of these two Territories 
must now pay United States taxes they may 
as well get all the benefits of our Nation and 
gain a voice in United States affairs. After 
all, persons born in these two Territories 
automatically become United States citizens, 
but they cannot vote for Presidents, Con- 


gressmen, etc. 


Fort Scott (Kans.) Tribune-Monitor, 
February 4, 1954: 

This rather sordid maneuvering for per- 
sonal advantage at the expense of the peoples 
of potential States—and the larger national 
interest—deserves the condemnation of 
DworsHaxk’s fellow Republicans. 

Liberal (Kans.) Southwest Times, 
March 16, 1954: 


There is a historical precedent for pairing 
States. During the formative stage of the 
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Globe-Gazette, 
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Republic the States were admitted by pairs 

to maintain a political balance between the 

slavery and antislavery factions in Congress. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
March 14, 1954: 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are qualified for 
statehood and deserve it as a matter of demo- 
cratic right. Their admission to the Union in 
1954 would be added and timely proof of 
American faith in democracy and in the 
principles of self-government. 


Covington (Ky.) Enquirer, March 10, 
1954: 

After years of repeated investigations, 
mostly unnecessary, Congress again is debat- 
ing the question of statehood for Hawaii. 
Unless petty politics interferes, Hawaii should 
make the grade at this session. It is ready 
for statehood in every respect. 


Covington (Ky.) Post, March 6, 1954: 

Friends of Hawaii have ample evidence to 
refute Mr. EasTLANp’s Red bogey. , 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe (La.) News-Digest, March 12, 
1954: 

There never has been any sound reason, 
across the past 3 or 4 years, that both Hawaii 
and Alaska should not have been admitted as 
new States in the Union. 


Alexandria (La.) Town Talk, Febru- 
ary 2, 1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawaii would 


gain statehood, and that was no small thing.~ 


Lake Charles (La.) American Press, 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
fermance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to make a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 

MAINE 


Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, April 
6, 1954: 

Whether or not Alaska and Hawaii are 
voted statehood this year, the United States 
Senate, including MarcarRET SMITH and FRED- 
ERICK PAYNE, of Maine, acquitted itself nobly 
by voting favorably, thus lending integrity to 
the Republican platform. 


Portland (Maine) Express, February 
16, 1954: 

We suggest only that all these reports, if 
laid end to end, ought to pretty conclusively 
prove that the good Americans of the two 
Territories deserve to be granted the com- 
plete citizenship that would come with 
statehood. 


wan (Maine) Sentinel, April 1, 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 

formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 

and generous spirit which are supposed to 

mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 
MARYLAND 


- seaepomnorm (Md.) Herald, March 19, 

To any outsider this whole per- 
formance as a test of wisdom and fairness and 
generous spirit which are supposed to mark 
a free people, this statehood tangle must 
seem a shabby show. 


—e (Md.) Times, February 15, 


Except for complications about buying new 
flags with 49 stars, there seems to be no good 
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reason why these people shouldn’t be 
brought into the Union. If Texans, Ver. 
monters, Nevadans, and New Yorkers can re. 
main in good standing, Hawaiians should 
have no trouble whatever. 


Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, April 2, 
1954: 

Much will now depend upon the Presi. 
dent and his leaders in the House. If they 
choose to accept Alaska along with Hawaii, 
the double admission may carry. But if they 
stand against it, the measure may die in 
conference. 


Cumberland (Md.) Times, March 23, 
1954: 

During presidential election years there 
seems to be almost universal support for 
the idea of granting the two Territories 
statehood. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Springfield (Mass.) Morning Union, 
April 2, 1954: 

The right of Hawaii and Alaska to state. 
hood has long since been demonstrated, and 
the continued failure of Congress to grant 
them that right does littie credit to Con- 
gress. 


Boston (Mass.) Herald, April 2, 1954: 

The two-in-one statehood bill deserves to 
pass this year. We hope that the adminis. 
tration will give its blessing to it and pro- 
vide the margin for certain victory. 


Baston (Mass.) Traveler, April 3, 1954: 

This would seem like a good time for the 
President to change his stand on Alaska and 
to encourage the House to pass the state- 
hood bill as it was passed by the Senate. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit (Mich.) News, April 1, 1954: 

In welcoming these two great outposts to 
statehood, all others will feel increased vigor 
and greater confidence in the American fu- 
ture. It comes at a propitious hour. 


Saginaw (Mich.) News, March 12, 
1954: 

Hawaii has been stalled repeatedly. No 
justifiable case for rejecting her petition has 
been made in the last decade. 


Detroit (Mich.) Times, March 6, 1954: 

It would be good for us all, for America as 
a whole, to have Hawaii and Alaska in the 
American union as States. 

MINNESOTA 

Faribault (Minn.) News, March 10, 
1954: 

Hawali as a State can be a lighthouse of 
freedom and democracy in the Pacific. 


Hopkins (Minn.) Review, March 25, 
1954: 

Neither Hawaii or Alaska deserves to be 
kept standing by with hats in hand any 
longer. Both should be given statehood be- 
fore the session adjourns. 


Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, Jan- 
uary 29, 1954: 

It would confound quite a few cynics if the 
two new States were admitted by action of 
Congress at this session, fulfilling platform 
pledges and proving to the world that the 
United States can still make a decision of 
this kind, even though there is reason to 
suspect that neither party will be the sole 
and permanent beneficiary. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood (Miss.) Commonwealth, 
March 27, 1954: 

Quincy had not objected to the earlier ad- 
mission of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
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and Ohio, presumably because these touched 
the boundaries of the Original Thirteen or of 
land claimed by them. Louisiana marked 
a new departure, just as do Hawaii and 
Alaska. Nowadays all would call Quincy 
wrong. Perhaps some day we shall feel the 
same way about the opponents of today’s 
applications for admission. 


MISSOURI 


Caruthersville (Mo.) Democrat-Argus, 
January 22, 1954: 

Probably politics has entered into the mat- 
ter of admission of States into the Union in 
our Nation’s past history, but we daresay 
there has never been a more glaring example 
of it. 


Jefferson City (Mo.) Capital News, 
January 26, 1954: 

Either the people of Alaska and the people 
of Hawaii are entitled to right of legislating 
about their own affairs or they are not. On 
the whole, the reasons for granting them 
statehood appear stronger than those for 
withholding it. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Times, April 3, 
1954: 

The only just course for the Rules Com- 
mittee is to let the House membership de- 
cide the Hawaiian and Alaskan issues in a 
floor vote. There is plenty of time for a de- 
cision at this session if those who can give 
the green light will only lay politics aside 
and do their duty. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, April 2, 
1954: 

Admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union would be an accomplishment of his- 
toric magnitude for the administration over 
which Mr, Eisenhower presides. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown (Mont.) News, February 1, 
1954: 

So let’s forget the politics. Let’s make 
‘em both States. 


Great Falls (Mont.) Leader, March 13, 
1954: 

To have them in the Union of States would 
be good for America as a whole because it 
would make it stronger both economically 
and militarily. Our national prosperity 
would be greatly enhanced and our national 
security immeasurably improved. 


Helena (Mont.) Independent-Record, 
March 19, 1954: 

Actually there is good reason to vote on 
the two Territories in the Senate at the same 
time. Both deserve statehood. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha (Nebr.) Public Ledger, Janu- 
ary 8, 1954: 

We do not think anyone objects to the 
admission of Hawaii * * * but Alaska 
should have statehood, too. 


Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954: 

The arguments for its admission are as 
good as they have been all along, and the 
anticipated welcome to Hawaii will make it 
less feasible to debar the much closer north- 
ern Territory on political grounds. 


wee (Nebr.) Star, eee recs 11, 


veanailie especially for ‘Hawalt, would 
deal a hard blow to the world’s cynical view 
by America’s own rejection of it. It is a 
case where a deed would speak louder than a 
million words. 
NEVADA 


Reno (Nev.) State Journal, January 
20, 1954; 


It does not seem to make much difference 
whether Hawaii and Alaska are qualified to 
become States. The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee yesterday voted to ask the Senate to 
approve statehood for both Territories, which 
is fair enough. 


Elko (Nev.) Free Press, March 26, 
1953: 


The Hawaiian people are ready for state- 
hood. They have requested it innumerable 
times. They should have it—this year. The 
Senate’s task in the matter is thoroughly 
clear. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a (N. H.) Herald, March 18, 
54: 


To any outsider measuring this whole 
performance as a test of the wisdom and 
fairness and generous spirit which are sup- 
posed to mark a free people, this statehood 
tangle must seem a shabby show. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton (N. J.) Times, February 4, 
1954: 

The Senate obviously should pass the 
statehood measure when it comes up for con- 
sideration. And the same goes for Alaska, 
too. 


Newark (N. J.) News, February 8, 
1954: 

It has for years been the expressed opin- 
ion of the News that both these Territories, 
outposts of the national defense, deserve 
statehood. 


Paterson (N. J.) News, March 11, 1954: 

But justice demands that Alaska receive 
equal and nondiscriminatory consideration 
with Hawaii. The issue should not be de- 
cided on the basis of political advantage. 


Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, April 3, 
1954: 

Alaska’s case for statehood may not be as 
strong as Hawaii's, but it is still a strong 
one. 

If it is-a matter of statehood for both or 
for neither, we believe most Americans would 
favor statehood fer both. 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954: 


What they all add up to ts that the loyal 
Americans in Alaska and Hawaii deserve the 
full citizenship that only statehood can 
give them, and that it is high time it was 
granted. 


Albuquerque 
March 25, 1954: 


Opponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska have spent many hours presenting 
their case in the Senate, but Senator Lynpon 
Jounson, Democrat, of Texas, revealed in 
one sentence the imposing fakery of the 
proposal that the two Territories be made 
“commonwealths” instead of States. 

“Other than being deprived of the privi- 
lege of voting for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and of electing two Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the House, they would have 
all the other advantages of statehood,” he 
observed. 

Absolutely correct. Up to now, however, 
that privilege has been regarded by Ameri- 
can citizens as a precious and essential one— 
and we think it will be for a long time to 
come. 


Albuquerque 
March 17, 1954: 

Among Hawaiians and Alaskans there is 
no more thought of independence than there 
is among New Yorkers or Californians. They 
are as thoroughly American as any State in 
the Union. It is not a question of whether 


(N. Mex.) 


Tribune, 


(N. Mex.) Tribune, 
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they shall become States; it is a question 
of when, 
NEW YORE 


New York Times, April 1, 1954: 

Their admission as States is wholly in ac- 
cordance with the historic development of 
our country from the thin fringe of colo- 
nies along the Atlantic coast to the conti- 
nental dimensions it has long since achieved. 
The people of both Territories—and it is 
really people that we are talking about—are 
as much Americans as the people of Iowa 
or the people of California, 


New York Herald Tribune, April 3, 
1954: 

Given an opportunity to vote, it is reason- 
able to assume that the House will follow the 
Senate and grant both Hawaii and Alaska 
the privileges and obligations of statehood. 


Daily News, New York City, April 1, 
1954: 

After decades of discussion, the time to 
make the Star-Spangled Banner a 50-star 
flag seems eminently ripe. 


Troy (N. Y.) Record, April 8, 1954: 

Hawaii deserves the statehood we have 
long owed to her and many times promised. 
That privilege should be extended to her 
without delay, even at the price of having to 
take Alaska along with her. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, March 20, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Greenville (N. C.) Reflector, March 10, 
1954: 

It is time the Congress considered the mat- 
ter of statehood for Alaska and for Hawaii 
on the basis of qualifications rather than on 
the basis of Democratic or Republican Party 
affiliation. 


Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, March 
12, 1954: 

As a part of the Union, not a Territory as 
now, there should come a closer, n ore coop- 
erative association between the United States 
and Hawaii with the latter a State. 


Wilmington (N. C.) Star, March 12, 
1954: 

But think of the advantages, especially 
from the national security viewpoint, of hav- 
ing these Territories in the Union. Both are 
defense outposts. That position would be 
strengthened by statehood in that their peo- 
ple would have a closer feeling for the United 
States. Many of the bureaucratic problems 
in dealing with them would be relieved or 
solved. They would gain a voice in national 


policy. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Morning Her- 
ald, January 23, 1954: 

It is rather difficult to understand the 
appearance of former Gov. Ingram M. Stain- 
back, of Hawaii, before the committee to 
recommend that the islands be denied state- 
hood at this time. 


Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, March 18, 
1954: 

If partisan politics are allowed to decide 
the status of the people who live in these 
Territories, they are being done a great 
injustice. 


Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, March 
25, 1954: 


Tf Alaska and Hawaii are indeed qualified 
for statehood and desire it, eventually both 
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should receive it. The present mess seems 
a sorry mess in which fairness and sincerity 
are lost in an entanglement of extraneous 
political considerations. 


OHIO 


Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, April 6, 
1954: 

However, both Territories are destined for 
statehood eventually; it might as well be 
now. 


Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, April 2, 
1954: 

Perhaps, then, a word from the President 
would be enough to assure statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska. We hope it will come. 


Springfield (Ohio) Sun, April 3, 1954: 

As Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, Of New Mex- 
ico, remarks: “All he’s got to do is take his 
foot off Alaska and this bill will pass.” It 
sounds like an easy way to make history, and 
we hope Mr. Eisenhower will try it. 


Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, April 
5, 1954: 

With both Hawaii and Alaska clamoring 
for statehood, why should we not consolidate 
our position by making the Union a constel- 
lation of 50 States—or at least admitting Ha- 
wali to make it 49? 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, 
January 16, 1954: 

In total population and in total wealth 
Hawali is fully entitled to statehood privi- 
leges. And the strategic importance of the 
islands in case of war is offered as a reason 
for granting statehood in the Territory. 


Broken Arrow (Okla.) Ledger, 
March 18, 1954: 

Let’s not disappoint our outland citizens 
again, on any pretext. 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, 
March 15, 1954: 

And there’s ample historical precedent for 
that. During much of the formative stage of 
the Republic the States were admitted by 
pairs to maintain a political balance between 
the slavery and antislavery factions in Con- 
gress. 


Frederick (Okla.) Leader, March 19, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Baker (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald, 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


La Grande (Oreg.) Observer, January 
30, 1954: 


Only one comment seems appropriate on 
the committee's action: It’s about time. 


Bend (Oreg.) Bulletin, March 26, 1954: 

Some of the Members of the United States 
Senate who are bitterly fighting statehood 
for Hawaii are using some rather specious 
arguments to bolster their positions. 


Portland (Oreg.) Oregon Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954: 

‘We think the answer is yes in both cases. 
And a better Portland and a better Honolulu 
will be the consequence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, April 3, 
1954: 

Certainly it is all out of order to use Alaska 
to block Hawaii, or vice versa. If Hawaii is 
entitled to statehood, and apparently she is, 
she should get it. 


Easton (Pa.) Herald, March 19, 1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawali, we said, “Let's 
make it 50.” Senate action in voting to 
combine statehood measures for the two Ter- 
ritories is, we can hope, an echo of this 
sentiment and a forecast of their induction 
into the Union. 


Shamokin (Pa.) 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly (R. I.) Sun, March 23, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring the whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Westerly (R. I.) Sun, March 28, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska. 


Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, January 
26, 1954: 

If both Territories are in roughly the same 
degree of readiness for statehood, Mr. 
Eisenhower ought to settle for the package 
deal as gracefully as possible. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia (S. C.) Record, March 25, 
1954: 

If statehood is to be granted to either— 
and the Record believes both have earned 
it—it should be granted to both. 


Sumter (S. C.) Item, March 23, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehod tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Canton (S. Dak.) Sioux Valley News, 
March 18, 1954: 

Midst all the political conniving, double- 
talk, and parliamentary maneuver in Con- 
gress regarding the question of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, it was exceedingly 
refreshing to read Senator Casg’s comment 
in his newsletter this week. 

Here's what our candid, forthright Sena- 
tor had to say, after a brief résumé of the 
uncertain status of statehood bills in the 
Senate: “Personally, I shall vote for state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii whether 
the final vote comes on them singly or to- 
gether.” 


Millbank (S. Dak.) Herald-Advance, 
March 18, 1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawaii, we said, “Let’s 
make it 50.” 


Madison (S. Dak.) Leader, January 
20, 1954: 

We do not see why the major party cannot 
get together on the statehood measures, so 
that Alaska and Hawaii can both be ad- 
mitted as sovereign States of the Union. 


News-Dispatch, 


May 3 


TENNESSEE 


We cannot believe the President’s misgiy. 
ings about Alaska are strong enough to per. 
mit this injustice to be perpetrated in his 
name and in the name of the party he heads, 


Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
January 29, 1954: 

Which comes first is a small matter—espe. 
cially to people who have waited this long 
for justice. 


Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, January 26, 
1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawaii would 
gain statehood, and that was no small thing. 


Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, March 18, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole 
performance as a test of the wisdom and 
fairness and generous spirit which are sup- 
posed to mark free people, this statehood 
tangle must seem a shabby show. 


TEXAS 


Orange (Tex.) Leader, March 19, 1954: 

Commonwealths are a device of empire 
and no American should want any part of 
them, 


Houston (Tex.) Press, March 22, 1954: 

Opponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska have spent many hours presenting 
their case in the Senate, but Senator Lynpon 
JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, revealed in 
one sentence the imposing fakery of the 
proposal that the two Territories be made 
commonwealths instead of States. 

“Other than being deprived of the privi- 
lege of voting for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and of electing two Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the House, they would have 
all the other advantages of statehood,” he 
observed. 

Absolutely correct. Up to now, however, 
that privilege has been regarded by Ameri- 
can citizens as a precious and essential one— 
and we think it will be for a long time to 
come, 


Austin (Tex.) Statesman, March 18, 
1954: 

But aside from the politics of the situa- 
tion, there is fairness in acting upon the 
claims of Alaska for recognition if Hawaii is 
to be admitted, for the one has as much 
argument in its favor as the other. 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, March 18, 
1954: 

It is not a question of whether they shall 
become States; it is a question of when. 


Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, March 20, 
1954: 

But aside from the politics of the situa- 
tion, there is fairness in acting upon the 
claims of Alaska for recognition if Hawaii is 
to be admitted, for the one has as much 
argument in its favor as the other. 


UTAH 


Provo (Utah) Herald, March 18, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and {air- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, Jan- 
uary 24, 1954: 

It remains to be seen whether the com- 
mittee majority was prompted by the con- 
viction that Alaska is also ready to become 
a State or is resorting to a familiar legisla- 
tive trick, 
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1954 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram, 
March 6, 1954: 

Congress is in a position to soften the 
harm to the country’s prestige abroad. 
Early admission of Hawaii as a State could 
do much to give the lie to charges of racial 
bigotry and imperialism upon which Com- 
munist propaganda feeds. 

Hawali’s grounds for statehood are well 
known and go far beyond this matter of a 
propaganda tug-of-war of course. Hawaiian 
statehood is inevitable. Both parties have 
promised it. There is no apparent reason for 
continuing to put it off. 

VERMONT 


Rutland (Vt.) Herald, April 3, 1954: 

Hawaii, with a population of almost 500,- 
000 in 1950 (and probably more now) is 
economically on @ par with many parts of 
the mainland. It would have more voters 
than Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, or Ver- 
mont, and almost as many as New Hamp- 
shire. -There is virtual unanimity on its 
readiness for statehood—even among those 
who want Alaska, too, 


Island Pond (Vt.) March 19, 1954: 
Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as for Hawaii, we said, 
“Let’s make it 50.” 
VIRGINIA 


Danville (Va.) Register, April 2, 1954: 

If there is too much communism in Hawaii, 
as Senator ROBERTSON and others complained, 
then it is just as dangerous to us as if it 
existed in the State of Hawaii, 


Arlington (Va) Sun, March 18, 1954: 

Statehood should have nothing to do with 
party politics, The question that must be 
considered is not how the admission of Alaska 
or Hawaii will affect the makeup of the 
present Congress, but rather how well the 
people who live in these Territories will dis- 
charge the responsibilities that come with 
statehood. 


Suffolk (Va.) News-Herald, March 18, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 

‘WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla (Wash.) Union-Bulletin, 
January 23, 1954: 

The issues should be judged on their merits 
alone, and on that basis there can be little 
question but that both should be granted 
statehood at the earliest possible date. 


Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian and 
Sun, January 6, 1954: 

With the tide of empire ebbing elsewhere 
in the world, putting Hawaii and Alaska on 
a par with our present family of States would 
give Communists fewer stones to hurl at us 
and our “cruel imperialism.” 


Seattle (Wash.) Alaska Weekly, March 
19, 1954: 

So far as it goes, this editorial is a power- 
ful argument for statehood. It is the kind 
of argument so ably advanced almost daily 
and in more detail in the Anchorage Times, 
Alaska’s largest newspaper. 


pr (Wash.) News-Tribune, March 
, 1954: 

It would be well if by that time the ob- 
structionists Senators on both sides can be 
convinced that it should not be a case of 
either Hawaii or Alaska, but both—soon, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, March 
13, 1954; 
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A survey shows that 81 percent of Amer- 
icans favor admission of Alaska. An over- 
whelming majority of Alaskans want it. 
Statehood would strengthen national security 
for the United States and greatly increase 
Alaska’s population and the development of 
her agriculture and industry, 


Huntington (W. Va.) 
April 2, 1954: 

It should be a pleasure for mainland citi- 
zens to welcome two new States into the 
Union, with constitutions approved by Con- 
gress and with a guaranty that a republi- 
can system of government will be preserved, 


Charleston (W. Va.) Labor’s Daily, 
April 3, 1954: 

Hawaii and Alaska can exist economically 
as States. Each has a population justifying 
admission as a State. The Commonwealth 
status created for Puerto Rico does not meet 
the realistic needs of their people. 


Huntington (W. Va.) 
March 30, 1954: 
* Actually there is good reason to vote on 
the two Territories in the Senate at the same 
time. Both deserve statehood, 


Sutton (W. Va.) March 25, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to Ha- 
waii and Alaska. 


News-Digest, 


News-Digest, 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, February 
3, 1954: 

Hawaii's case for statehood is strong. 
Alaska’s case is less strong, but many a 
State has been accepted with fewer quali- 
fications. The peoples of both Territories 
deserve equal citizenship with the rest of us. 
They have earned it. 


Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, February 5, 
1954: 

Because of their distance from continental 
United States, the two Territories are in 
the forefront in national defense planning. 
There are few areas in the world of greater 
strategic importance to this Nation under 
present world conditions than the two Ter- 
ritories which are candidates for statehood. 


Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman, March 20, 
1954: 

The importance of granting the people of 
these two Territories full participation in 
the affairs of the Nation transcends all minor 
considerations. If it means that to lump 
the 2 questions into 1 will bring about 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii sooner, 
we're all for it. 


Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, March 
17, 1954: 

The question of statehood for both Hawall 
and Alaska should be decided separately 
and on the basis of merit alone. It’s a 
question in which partisan politics should 
play no part. 

WYOMING 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, March 17, 
1954: 

The question of statehood should be big- 


ger and more important than straight party 
politics, 


Rock Springs (Wyo.) Miner, March 
21, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald, March 
25, 1954; 
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Neither Hawaii nor Alaska do, or would be 
granted freedom if they asked it. They con- 
sider themselves a part of the United States. 
They seek equality within the Union as they 
are will to assume their share of respon- 
sibility. 


Let Us Keep Faith With the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
and honored to place in the REcorp an 
address delivered by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri, 
the Honorable Stuart SYMINcTON, at the 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
the State of Michigan, held on May 1, 
1954, at the Masonic Temple in Detroit. 

Senator SyMINGTON’s review of the 
record of the present administration 
states clearly the problems facing the 
American people in the forthcoming 
congressional elections. I believe his re- 
marks merit the attention of this House, 

Ler Us Keep FaIrtH WITH THE PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, and 
fellow Democrats, I am very glad to be with 
you this evening. Thank you for asking me. 

It is always a pleasure visiting with old 
friends—and I am especially glad to see your 
former Senator, Blair Moody. 

The same holds true for your Governor, 
the Honorable Mennen Williams. 

We of the Democratic Party are proud of 
the fact that Governor Williams is the first 
Democratic Governor ever to serve three 
terms in the great State of Michigan. 

After he is again elected next November, 
he will be the first Governor of either party 
ever to serve four terms. 

The record of Governor Williams is a reccrd 
of practical interest in and for all the people, 
@ record also characteristic of those two 
great working Democrats we gather here to 
commemorate this evening—Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. 

In their different ways, these two men 
hammered out the basic difference between 
the Democratic Party and its opposition. 

Some in this country still affirm that the 
leader of Jefferson's opposition, the founder 
of Republican doctrine, Alexander Hamilton, 
was right in believing that if the tubs of 
the economic royalists were filled at the top, 
some wealth was bound to trickle over to the 
people below. 

But that was never the belief of either 
Jefferson or Jackson. They were convinced 
that if all our people prospered, the economic 
leaders were bound to prosper also. 

Jefferson possibly never heard of the term 
“mass purchasing power,” but over 150 years 
ago he was working to establish the philos- 
ophy of such purchasing power as a founda- 
tion stone for our party. 

Today the importance of mass purchasing 
power, the good life for all the people, is an 
integral part of the plans and policies of the 
Democratic Party. 

I well remember another visit to this great 
city some 21 years ago. Conditions were far 
different then than they are today. 

I came by train to Detroit from Chicago, 
and then was stranded. 

I had no money and could not cash a 
check. 

The banks were closed. There were long 
lines of citizens waiting for food. 
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Those were the days Eddie Cantor well de- 
scribed, when he said, “Hotel clerks now ask 
registrants, ‘Do you want your room for 
sleeping or Jumping?’” 

That visit was during the final days, until 
last year, of a Republican administration. 

Now the Republican Party is back in 
power—and already we see growing signs 
that its leaders desire to return to the same 
old philosophies. 

Unemployment grows. Production de- 
clinés. Businesses fail. 

The American people do not want any re- 
currence of those unfortunate conditions. 
That is why, next November, they intend to 
once more place the Congress in the hands of 
the Democratic Party. 

But, my friends, I am not one who thinks 
the days of the Republican Party are num- 
bered. Along with most Americans, I be- 
lieve in the two-party system. 

Actually, all Democrats should be grateful 
to our Republican friends for the many op- 
portunities they have given us to serve, espe- 
cially for those additional opportunities they 
will be offering us after next November. 

As we know, the Republican Party prides 
itself on being the party of business effi- 
ciency. It has cut out all paper work except 
what is absolutely necessary to conduct our 
Government. 

To that end I have here a special pam- 
phiet recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Its title is, “Ways to Cook 
Rabbit.” 

In my State, the mountaineers would ap- 
preciate even more a pamphiet on how to 
catch rabbits, because under this admin- 
istration they are getting steadily more 
scarce. 

In fact in the Congress they are becoming 
more like Republicans. Instead of multi- 
plying, they now divide. 

In an effort to prevent the Republican 
Party disappearing entirely from the scene, 
some of us have suggested a four-point pro- 
gram, as follows: 

Point 1: Every man appointed to high 
office in this administration should give his 
word of honor to the President that he will 
stay on the job at least 6 weeks. 

Point 2: The Congress should be kept in 
@ constant uproar. In that way some Re- 
publicans might get so confused they would 
vote for the Eisenhower program. 

Point 3: We suggest the Republican Party 
strike a new two-faced coin at the Treasury 
commemorating its present farm program. 
This coin would symbolize that program, 
which has been well described as one which 
holds an umbrella over the farmer’s head 
when the sun shines, then takes the umbrella 
away when its starts to rain. 

Point 4: Last year the Republicans cut the 
Air Force $5 billion. They asserted this was 
done to obtain a better Air Force. 

Some Democrats suggested, Why not cut 
it $10 billion and have a much better Air 
Force. 

Our suggestion now is, so as to obtain a 
supreme Air Force, the Republicans should 
appropriate nothing at all. 

Yes, we believe the Republican Party has 
@ great future, provided the voters forget 
the past. 

With more seriousness now, however, may 
I bring up matters pertaining to these four 
points. 

In order to efficiently handle high office in 
the Federal Government, one should have 
experience, plus a high sense of duty.. Able 
public servants are made, not born—and as 
a former businessman I know there are basic 
and broad differences between the running 
of a business and the running of a Govern- 
ment department. 

Therefore, as domestic problems continue, 
and international tension grows, it is a sad 
commentary on our times to see so many 
people leaving the Government so they can 
return to the more pleasant pastime of mak- 
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ing money; and this just as they may be 
getting a real grasp of their job. 

As but one illustration of the confusion in 
the present administration, let’s look at 
Indochina. 

We send plane mechanics there at the same 
time we announce no more peripheral 
wars—rather a policy of massive retaliation. 

Then we send more planes, and fly foreign 
troops in, and announce we may have to 
send our own youth to fight in the jungles 
of Asia. 

At this time I do not criticize these poli- 
cies. But I do say the American people 
have the right to have them clear. 

We are also advised in one of the Presi- 
dent’s many Commission studies, that a 
lowering of tariffs will solve many of our 
economic problems. 

In the face of growing unemployment 
along with shrinking agricultural incomes, 
however, should not equal emphasis be 
placed on our economic problems at home? 

I believe any tariff changes should be done 
on a product-by-product basis, with full 
weight given in each instance to our own 
prosperity and security. > 

Every believer in private enterprise wants 
competition on the basis of relative ef- 
ficiency, whether between domestic pro- 
ducers, or against foreign producers. 

But we want fair competition—not com- 
petition controlled by foreign cartels and 
monopolies, or subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments. . 

In any consideration given for further 
lowering tariffs, we must bargain to obtain 
what is also right for American farmers, 
workers, businessmen, and consumers. 

Now as to the farm picture. 

Without minimizing problems in our in- 
dustrial areas, it is a fact the three great 
depressions of this century were farm bred 
and farm led. 1 

Last January, the President sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress. In that message, he 
stated, “an unending effort has proceeded 
in the past 12 months to provide the Ameri- 
can farmer his full share of the income pro- 
duced by a stable, prosperous country.” 

But note the effects of this unending ef- 
fort. 

The farm parity ratio fell 8 points from the 
1952 average, and it has fallen 2 more points 
since that message. 

The personal income of farm owners was 
$2.4 billion less in 1953 than in 1952. 

Nevertheless, the administration’s farm 
program proposes even further cuts in farm 
income; and the 1955 Republican budget ac- 
tually asks for a 37-percent reduction in ex- 
penditures for flood control and related proj- 
ects compared with the last Democratic 
budget. 

In placing cold figures beside warm facts, 
the administration attempts to explain its 
reversal of campaign promises by asserting 
this country can no longer afford a fair price 
support program for the farmer. 

During the past 20 years, however, the 
losses On price support for our six basic crops 
were less than 1 cent per year per person. 

And during the fiscal 1953 alone, our for- 
eign-aid expenditures were 87 times as much 
as the total cost of the entire price-support 
program. 

The total loss in all farm commodities 
since the inception of the price-support pro- 
gram over 20 years ago, is less than the 
money the American taxpayer contributed 
last year to Indochina alone. 

I do not question the need of some foreign 
aid. But I do question those who are short- 
sighted and miserly when it comes to recog- 
nition of the problems of our own neigh- 
bors at home. 

People often think of Michigan as a great 
industrial State. 

It is. But it is also a great farm State. 

Michigan is in the first 10 in the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, oats, rye, hay, and dairy 
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products. It is third in sugar beets. 1: is 
among the first four States in appics, 
peaches, pears, and grapes. 

Our negotiators with other foreign coun- 
tries should work for the elimination of 
foreign trade restrictions against American 
goods, along with the absorption of part of 
our agricultural surpluses. 

We will gain more, not only in strength at 
home, but also in good will and respect from 
others, if we emphasize that our interna- 
tional trade relationships must be on the 
basis of a two-way street. 

So the farmers also have a growing inter- 
est in what might well be characterized as 
this trend backward. 

Have you noticed recent statements of 
this administration? First they deny there 
is any recession. Later on, often in the 
same speech, they explain how they plan to 
get out of the one we are in. 

Now let us talk about national defense, 
a subject I have been closely connected with 
for the past 13 years. 

In this field, the paradox of the admin- 
istration’s position is complete. 

Over 5 years ago the greatest prophet of 
our times, Winston Churchill, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“What will happen when the Communists 
get the atomic bomb themselves and have 
accumulated a large store? ‘You can judge 
yourselves what will happen then by what 
is happening now. If these things are done 
in the green wood, what will be done in the 
ary? If they can continue month after 
month disturbing and tormenting the world, 
trusting to our Christian and altruistic in- 
hibitions against using this strange new 
power against them, what will they do when 
they themselves have large quantities of 
atomic bombs? No one in his senses can 
believe that we have a limitless period of 
time before us.” 

Now the Soviets not only have the atomic 
bomb, but also the hydrogen bomb—and 
what is equally important, the long range 
bombers and submarines necessary to de- 
liver it. 

The period of total danger is therefore 
with us. 

A hydrogen-bomb. attack would kill mil- 
lions of people. It should be of some interest 
to all here tonight to know that many mili- 
tary experts believe Detroit is the prime 
strategic target. 

Now let’s see what the administration is 
doing about it. 

Last year the administration cut the Air 
Force budget over $5 billion, from $16.7 bil- 
lion to $11.4 billion. 

This year their supersalesmen went to 
work—in the press, on radio, and above all, 
on television. 

They ballyhooed the idea that this year 
great emphasis would be on airpower. 

How many citizens know that despite that 
ballyhoo, today the Republican administra- 
tion is recommending fewer planes and few- 
er trained people for the Air Force than it 
did last year; and this after the previous $5 
billion cut? 

This country today is relatively weaker— 
“relatively” is the important word—against 
the military might of Soviet Russia than it 
has ever been against any possible enemy in 
the history of our country. 

What is the answer to this Republican ad- 
ministration to that fact? 

The answer is clear. The administration 
now recommends further reduction in Amer- 
ican airpower, despite the fact that only last 
year they cut that airpower over $5 billion. 

Is not this action a stimulant to the plans 
of those atheistic Communists, who have 
often announced their intention to destroy 
our country and our way of life? 

. Never forget that as these budget firsters 
boast about the fact they are increasing our 
airpower, they are actually boasting about 
the spending of money which had already 
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been appropriated in previous Democratic 
administrations. 

As they take credit for Democratic appro- 
priations of the past, they further heavily 
cut alrpower appropriations for the future. 

In my opinion this policy is not right. Nor 
is it frank, It may result in the loss of our 
country. 

This Republican policy is the practical 
recognition of Korea, of Indochina, of Egypt, 
of Iran, of East Germany; and of our knowl- 
edge that the Communists now have the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In our policies we should keep faith with 
the American people. 

The program of the Republican Party 
differs from what they announced 2 years 
ago; but the program of the Democratic 
Party has been maintained, steadfast. Let 
me prove that to you. 

Two years ago I presented to the people 
of my own State of Missouri, a program, a 
creed, of and for my party. 

May I read it to you. I do so without the 
change of a single word. 

We Democrats, we Americans, are not only 
characters in the living book of democracy. 
We are also its authors. And so it falls upon 
us to decide whether chapters that are to 
come will tell a story of retreat, or of con- 
tinued advance, 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
factory workers are not discarded after they 
reach their prime—where there is no endless 
chain of poverty from generation to genera- 
tion—where impoverished farmers, and farm 
workers, do not become homeless wander- 
ers—where monopoly does not make youth a 
beggar for a job. 

We Democrats believe in an America whose 
rivers and valleys and lakes and hills—the 
wealth of our soil and our waters—are pro- 
tected and developed as the rightful heritage 
of all the people, resulting in a sound and 
prosperous economy. 

We Democrats believe in an America that 
provides educational opportunity for all its 
people. 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
trade and industry bring the necessities and 
conveniences of living within the means of 
an ever-growing number; where enterprise 
and work bring proper rewards; where no 
businessman can be stifled by the harsh 
hand of monopoly; where the legitimate 
profits of legitimate business are the fair re- 
wards of every businessman. 

We Democrats believe in an America with 
peace in the ranks of labor—where working 
people can take their proper place at the 
council table; an America where the dignity 
and security of the working man and woman 
are fortified by the safeguards of a fair law. 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
those who have reached the evening of life 
can live out their years in peace; where pen- 
sions and insurance for the aged shall be 
forthcoming as a matter of right to those 
who, through a long life of labor, have served 
their families and their Nation well. 

We Democrats believe in an America de- 
voted to freedom and unified by tolerance 
and religious faith—a people consecrated to 
peace, but confident in their strength, be- 
cause body and spirit are secure and un- 
afraid. 

We Democrats believe in an America which 
has the courage to lead in a troubled world. 
We believe that in world affairs we must have 
strong policies, policies-which shape events, 
rather than having events shape our policies. 

We cannot, we will not accept any doctrine 
that we are in the grip of forces we cannot 
control. 

With God’s help, a dynamic America which 
follows this creed will never succumb to the 
evil night of Communist aggression. 

Faith of the people in their Government is 
but faith in themselves—and that faith is 
the best guaranty of security, as well as the 
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best guaranty of national and individual 
freedom. 

The Democratic Party is the party of all 
America. It is not the tool of any one sec- 
tion, any one class, any one group. Its doors 
are open to all who believe in a country 
whose future is unlimited. 

We Democrats seek to spread—not quar- 
antine—prosperity. 

Our goal is peace in the world—not strife 
at home. 

Our aim is the preservation of our liberties. 

The American people will judge our success 
by, our performance. And when they exam- 
ine the record—a record which we proudly 
offer for their inspection—they can come to 
only one conclusion. 

They will march with the Democratic 
Party to victory—victory in November and 
victory for the years to come. 

That is what America means to you. That 
is what it means to me. 

Let us have more of the truth, so we will 
know how to steer the course. 

Then let us move forward, under God, in 
our search for that better life which can only 
be realized by people who will do whatever 
is necessary to remain free. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [TIillinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the year 1954 marks the 165th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That in- 
itial phrase, “We, the people of the 
United States of America,” formally at- 
tested’ to the fact that the power to 
govern is found in the people, and that 
there is no moral or natural right to 
govern without the consent of the gov- 
erned. From the inception of its history 
as a nation, this country formally recog- 
nized that the rights of the people did 
not derive from the Government, but 
from the fact that each individual is a 
freeborn son of God. 

Two years later, on May 3, 1791, these 
same fundamental principles were rec- 
ognized by the Government of Poland, 
with the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution. 

Through the goodness of God and the 
natural protection of two vast oceans, 
the United States of America had a long 
period of relative peace, during which 
the ideals of liberty, responsibility, and 
the rights of man had an opportunity 
to mature and to grow strong. The 
freedom-loving people of Poland, how- 
ever, shortly after the adoption of their 
constitution, fell under the domination 
of their powerful neighbors. From that 
day until this, with the exception of 
the brief period between two World 
Wars, the principles of liberty and the 
right of man have been for the Polish 
people not an actuality, but a beacon 
light which has been dimmed, but not 
obscured, by repression and tyranny. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the 
people of Poland that, deprived of exist- 
ence as a nation, they have remained 
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for the free world a symbol of the spirit 
of democracy. That the liberty of God’s 
children will some day again be theirs, 
is as sure as is the eventual triumph 
of the principles of freedom and good- 
ness over the tyranny and evil which are 
abroad in the world today. In the hope 
that this day of triumph will soon come 
for our friends in Poland, let us today 
pledge our renewed efforts and fervent 
prayers. 


Ireland: Strange Aloofness From World 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the mounting heat of the so- 
called cold war between the Iron Curtain 
nations and the nations of the free world, 
and in view of the situation existing with 
respect to the efforts of Western diplo- 
mats to resolve the problems presented 
by the hot war in Indochina and the 
stalemate in Korea, one frequently hears 
a question posed concerning the Irish 
position on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the European Defense 
Community, and the possibility of Irish 
participation in the event of a general 
war. 

This question is only natural, because 
of the traditional ability of all Irishmen 
to hold up their end in any fight, whether 
large or small, and because of the un- 
settled state of affairs with regard to the 
partition of Ireland. The latter prob- 
lem, obviously, is important as affecting 
the solidarity of the peoples hitherto 
encompassed by the British Empire, 
should a third worldwide war break out. 

Because I think it worth while, Mr. 
Speaker, for all Members of Congress to 
be informed on the subject of Ireland’s 
current foreign policy, under unanimous 
consent I include in the Recorp an inter- 
view with Mr. Eamon De Valera, Prime 
Minister of Eire, published April 26 in 
the Chicago American: 

IRELAND: STRANGE ALOOFNESS FROM WORLD 
CrIsIs 
(By Lee Ettelson) 

Dustin, April 26.—An astonishing air of 
aloofness hovers over Ireland. It is a sort of 
mental isolation which is not readily 
understood. 

In eight other countries recently visited, 
common interests in the face of Russia, the 
need for common defense, and the problems 
related to such problems are constantly in 
the foreground. Here one hears only of in- 
ternal affairs—unification of Ireland, educa- 
tion in the Irish language, problems of emi- 
gration and agriculture are the topics on 
everyone’s mind and tongue. 

1916 UPRISING RECALLED 

And, as often in our Southern States to- 
day where the Civil War is still being 
“fought,” here the Easter rising of 1916 is 
current magazine material. 

So we asked the Taoiseach (pronounced 
theeshuck), American-born Mr. Eamon De 
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Valera if he thought in the awful event of 
another war Ireland would remain neutral 
again and if she could maintain her 
neutrality, 

“Yes,” he replied, and added: 

“You understand, of course, that we can- 
not join NATO or an EDC or anything of 
that nature. 

“Such groups are composed of nations that 
have their independence and wish to re- 
tain in. 

“We are seeking our independence. 

“Our aim is to seek what we have not got. 

“Also, the various pacts involved, inher- 
ently and explicitly provide that signatories 
shall respect the territorial integrity of the 
others. For us to join such a group would 
mean in effect that we were supporting and 
protecting Britain’s right to hold Ireland’s 
six northeastern counties, which would be 
altogether contrary to the will of the Irish 
people. 

“Our idea is to get Britain, who in effect 
occupies the six counties, to restore them to 
Ireland.” 

UNIFICATION TOP PROBLEM 

Mr. De Valera, who looks extremely well 
and hale despite his 71 years and strenuous 
existence (only his eyesight bothers him), 
pointed out that this unification matter 
must always be Ireland’s greatest preoccu- 
pation until it is resolved. 

“Unification is still the main political aim 
of the Irish people and of all political 
parties.” 

He was asked: 

“If Ireland got her unification would she 
ever be likely to join the British Common- 
wealth as a full partner?” 

The prime minister looked up from his 
plain desk—a desk without ornaments and 
at the moment without a scrap of paper on 
it—and smiled serenely. He replied: 

“There is no disposition ever again to be- 
come a part of the British Empire.” 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
this leader for independence has in his visi- 
tors’ waiting room three prominently dis- 
played articles: 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and a statue of Abraham Lincoln. 


AUSTERE OFFICE 


His own Office is almost austere. Aside 
from a few plain chairs and the old square 
desk, one sees only the three necessary gad- 
gets: a phone, a dictating machine, and an 
intercom box. 

The prime minister speaks in a slow, ram- 
bling but deeply thoughtful manner. Com- 
ing back to the unification problem, he said: 

“How it can be reached is not so clear as 
our aim. We try to bring the facts of par- 
tition to fair-minded people—people who 
believe in democracy, in the principles 
Woodrow Wilson laid down, some of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

“We feel that when they know the facts 
they will agree this island of ours is a unity 
both geographically and nationally, and that 
to divide it in the interests of political ex- 
pediency (as was done at the time of parti- 
tion in 1920) was a crime. 

“The Irish people are no more satisfied 
than would be the British or the French peo- 
ple if their countries were cut up against 
the will of the majority. 

“It is in the interests of all concerned, 
Britain included, that partition should be 
ended. 

“As to the immediate future, I see nothing 
I can now point to except to continue to 
try and impress fair-minded people.” 

EMIGRATION ISSUE 


While unification is a constant matter of 
discussion both here and in Belfast, where 
Mr. De Valera’s views are not unanimously 
held at the very least, Ireland has more 
immediate cares. 
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Ireland's educational system, incidentally, 
needs a little explanation for the average 
American. There are no state schools as 
such. They are denominational, the local 
parish priest, Protestant rector, or Jewish 
rabbi being the manager. 

The teachers are trained by the state and 
paid by the state, but their hiring and firing 
is solely at the discretion of the managers 
of the schools. 

IRISH COMPULSORY 


The state lays down the program and rec- 
ommends textbooks, but a wide choice is left 
to the individual managers and teachers. 
The teaching of Irish is compulsory for half 
an hour each day. The state also bears the 
major share of other school expenses, but 
with the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
communities responsible for a part. 

This system applies to the primary grades. 
Secondary schools and colleges are in private 
hands, also entirely denominational. 

Securing a secondary education, therefore, 
requires private resources so that what we 
call high-school education is not yet freely 
available, much less mandatory. Nearly half 
the children between 14 and 16 do, however, 
continue their formal education either part- 
time or whole time in secondary or voca- 
tional schools. 

But the use of Irish in the schools is a 
must and all parties are in agreement as 
to its necessity. 

OFFICIAL VIEW 

This is confusing to non-Irish, as the old 
Gaelic tongue has not been generally used 
for about a century in the eastern counties, 
although in a few of the western counties it 
is still widely spoken. 
ce ee rene aren ae ene 

ew: 

“The Irish language is our principal na- 
tional characteristic. It is one of the marks 
that distinguishes us as a separate nation. 
The movement to revive it has popular ap- 
proval but it is difficult to get people who 
are accustomed to one language to turn to 
speaking another. 

“It is a new language to a large number 
of people. There would have been no diffi- 
culty when I was young in making the 
change because Irish was spoken by the 
majority of the older people, for example, it 
was so in my neighborhood in Limerick, We 
will catch up in another generation.” 

ENGLISH IN DAIL 

“We would like to have Irish become the 
everyday language, the language spoken in 
the home and on the street. This would not 
mean English would not be our second lan- 
guage. It is one of the great languages of 
the modern world and would be to us a sec- 
ond language, as for example the case of the 
Danes or the Swedes. Many people know 
two or more languages in this way for in- 
stance in Switzerland where people speak 
French and Italian or Italian and German, 
etc.” 

Questioned as to the use of Irish in the 
Dail, Mr. De Valera said: 

“Not everyone even in the Dail speaks 
Irish so that most of the proceedings are in 
English, but the number of Irish 
members and particularly the number who 
understand it is growing. It is just a matter 
of time and perseverance.” 

The Taoiseach was asked to comment on 
the recent hydrogen bomb disclosures. He 
expressed the hope of all mankind when he 
said: , 


“The effect of this bomb may be to outlaw 
war. It is less likely, at least, that those 
who have it will become involved in war.” 

Mr. De Valera declined to discuss Paffaire 
McCartny. He said: 

“I never interfere with the politics of other 
countries. 

“I hope to see America again, however. I 
Was invited to review the St. Patrick’s Day 
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parade in New York this year but I could not 
get away. I hope to another year.” 
POLITICAL BRIDGE 


One reason for not getting away is the 
coming Dail elections next month. The 
Pianna Fail (the De Valera party) has man. 
aged to get a near majority in the Dail (pro. 
nounced Daw-i) in several elections. 

The Prime Minister is hopeful to repeat 
that again this year and that “sense and 
reason will prevail.” 

This remark is prompted by the fact that 
in a prior election, when the Fianna Fai] 
did not get a clear majority but was still the 
biggest party by far, the parties both right 
and left made a coalition of “interparty” 
government. This, as one commentator put 
it, was building a bridge of the right and 
left, over Mr. De Valera’s head. 

This situation was about what would have 
happened if Henry Wallace’s left-wing Pro- 
gressives had combined with the GOP to oust 
the Democrats. 

One thing is certain: Whatever party wins, 
Irish scenery, quiet, and charm will still 
draw the tourists. 





Soil Conservation and Watershed 
Programs 
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SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6788) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with States and local agencies in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of works of improve- 
ment for soil conservation, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no doubt but that our friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who just 
preceded me, is very earnest about the 
views he has expressed. However, I 
think it should be pointed out and em- 
phasis should be laid upon the fact that, 
as I am informed, they are not actually 
his views but are those of the Army 
engineers. He stated that they were 
contained in a message from the De- 
partment of Defense, but of course they 
actually came from the War Depart- 
ment engineers, who we are told oppose 
this legislation. 

In the. opening of his remarks the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania also 
stated that he had searched in vain 
through the report for recornmenda- 
tions from various departments of the 
Government. He is correct in saying 
there is nothing in the report from the 
various agencies to which he referred. 
However, in all deference to the heads 
of these agencies, they are simply the 
subordinates and actually the employees 
of the Chief Executive of the United 
States. The President certainly does 
not have to call upon and secure from 
his subordinates a favorable report be- 
fore he asks for legislation. Nor must 
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the Congress have such in order to pass 
it. Why should these agency heads be 
heard to complain, if they have any com- 
plaint? The President himself sought 
this legislation. I do not always agree 
with the President, but in this instance 
I certainly do. Furthermore I do not 
feel that the views of the agencies men- 
tioned by my friend are of material con- 
sequence. Whatever they are, there 
is no good reason why they should be 
included in the report. 

Reference was also made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to the fact 
that there was nothing in the record 
or report from Mr. Dodge of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I think that is what 
he said. I do not want to misquote him. 
May I call attention to the fact that 
there is a statement in the report from 
Mr. Rowland Hughes, the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau. This was 
sent down to us on August 31, 1953, 
exactly 31 days following the message 
of the President of the United States 
requesting this legislation. Both com- 
munications are found on pages 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 of the report. In the very last 
paragraph of the letter from Mr. Hughes 
I find these words: 

In our judgment the purposes of H. R. 
6788 would be consistent with the view of 
the President that “we should move ahead 
in the construction of works of improvement 
and the installation of land-treatment 
measures aS rapidly as possible consistent 
with a sound overall fiscal program.” 


The Acting Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Hughes, says that the bill now be- 
fore us is in keeping with what the Chief 
Executive has requested. 

This bill does not create any new 
agency. It simply expands a type of 
work which has been carried in a very 
limited fashion and under other author- 
ity for a very long time, 

Mr. HORAN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The Department of 
Agriculture has the responsibility for 
most of our major watersheds. This is 
a watershed improvement and protection 
and water detention bill. With the 
forest fires right now in Colorado, in the 
Colorado watershed we need these up- 
stream detention basins. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The facts are that this bill per- 
mits the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture in the admin- 
istration of these programs to just put 
more of them into operation and to ex- 
pand this most beneficial and highly de- 
sirable work to all sections and regions 
of the United States which are in dire 
need of it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is it not true that the 
jurisdiction so far as this bill is concerned 
is completely within the Department of 
Agriculture, and that the Bureau of 
Reclamation or the Department of the 
Army engineers have absolutely nothing 
to do with it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the 
gentleman is correct. If I had to wait on 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and it ren- 
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ders a good service in its field of opera- 
tion, or if I had to wait on the Army en- 
gineers, and they render a good service, 
too, for the type of program which this 
bill authorizes, then my people would 
never live to see the day when we would 
get what we need in the way of water 
control arid water conservation. In their 
own spheres of operation they render 
good service and do a good job but we 
also need the type of service this bill 
would make available, something which 
the Army engineers and other agencies 
do not now provide. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 





Calumet-Sag: A National Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am calling attention to an editorial in 
the May 1954 issue of the Marine News 
on the formation of the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee, and the 
vital importance to the Nation of the 
Calumet-Sag link in the Nation’s lakes- 
to-gulf water transportation system. 

On February 17, 1954, when the pre- 
liminary steps were being taken in the 
formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, I said in my re- 
marks in the House under a special 
order: 

Mr. Speaker, today there is being held in 
the city of New Orleans a meeting of dynamic 
leaders of the Mississippi Valley who vision 
the opening of new worlds of wealth and 
opportunity in the development of a great 
system of inland waterways. 

In the immediate start in digging the Cal- 
umet-Sag project these men of large inter- 
ests and long industrial training see first, the 
surest means of meeting the economic pains 
of readjustment; second, multiplying the in- 
dustries and the employment of inland 
America while adding to the business volume 
of the seaports; and third, in the event of 
war furnishing easily protected facilities for 
the transportation of men and material. 


From this historic gathering in New 
Orleans eventually came the Cai-Sag 
Waterways Development Committee, in 
which men of large stature and of tre- 
mendous driving power are uniting their 
efforts to accomplish the prompt build- 
ing of the long-needed link to a system 
of inland waterways so imperative to the 
prosperity in peace and security in war 
of our country. The editorial in the Ma- 
rine News, one of the world’s leading 
waterways publications, stresses that 
Calumet-Sag is not a local issue but a 
national issue. 

With the national interest at stake, 
and support coming from both parties 
and all sections of the country, there 
should be no further delay in appropri- 
ating funds for the Calumet-Sag devel- 
opment long since authorized by Con- 
gress after exhaustive study and consid- 
eration. ; 
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The Nation and the times demand 
Calumet-Sag. Further delay will be in- 
excusable. The Marine News editorial 
pinpoints the issue. 





Service Attractiveness Progresses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the first concrete steps to re- 
store vital military benefits have been 
taken this year by the House Military 
Appropriations Committee, which has 
eliminated some of the more objection- 
able riders that had previously damp- 
ened the spirits of career personnel. 
The tide has been turned in this session 
of Congress, and many of us are looking 
for additional action on the part of Con- 
gress that will show our fighting men 
and women that we know and appreciate 
the problems of career military service. 

An informative article on this problem 
appeared recently in the March-April 
issue of the Retired Officer. I extend 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

SERVICE ATTRACTIVENESS PROGRESS 


More than a year has passed since the 
deterioration in service attractiveness be- 
came so acute that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
absorbed as they are with vital defense plan- 
ning, reported the danger to the Secretary 
of Defense. The President expressed con- 
cern about this April 30, 1953, when he in- 
formed the Congress that he had directed 
the Secretary to study the problem. There- 
after, beginning with the Womble commit- 
tee, the matter has beer. under study. 

At this writing (late March) no specific 
recommendations have been made, but it ap- 
pears they will be forthcoming soon. We are 
confident that this time something tangible 
will be done. 

It has been reported that Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson has made a detailed report to 
the President covering what must be done 
to raise attractiveness of the military serv- 
ices. It appears that the White House will 
support this action, including consideration 
of a necessary pay increase, other compen- 
sating benefits, and increased medical care 
for dependents. An improved career plan 
for warrant officers is now under active con- 
sideration in Congress. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Hannah re- 
cently informed the House Appropriations 
Committee that the most important service 
needs include (1) improvement in housing, 
(2) medical care for dependents, (3) pro- 
tection of commissaries and post exchanges, 
(4) protection of retirement rights, and (5) 
adequate promotion opportunities. 

Representative Dewey Snort, Republican, 
Missouri, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, recently stated, “We 
are playing with dynamite by constantly 
whittling away” benefits from those charged 
with the security of the Nation. He told 
members of the committee that they must 
act to assure service personnel “that we will 
Keep faith with them to the best of our 
ability.” 

Speaking of the many young men who are 
leaving the service because of uncertainty 
for the future, Mr. Suorr said that “if we 
continue to play havoc with young officers 
who want to be a part of the hard corps,” 
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the country will be hard pressed to find top 
quality military leaders. 

Secretary Wilson has informed the Presi- 
dent that he has asked the Hook Commis- 
sion to review its 1949 military pay proposals 
in the light of current conditions. Since 
the original recommendations of the Com- 
mission, conservative as they were, were re- 
duced by the Congress in enacting the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, and since the cost 
of living has risen 13 percentage points since 
1949 while military pay has been increased 
much Jess than half that much (see oppo- 
site page), there appears little doubt that 
the Commission will recommend an increase. 

These are all hopeful signs. We realize 
that patience is a virtue, but that it can be 
tried almost to the breaking point. In our 
various optimistic observations that some- 
thing will be done, we realized that these 
things take time. They must not, however, 
take too much time. 

We are confident that if concrete proposals 
for needed legislation are submitted to Con- 
gress, Congress will act affirmatively and 
swiftly to improve service conditions. That 
Congress is aware of the necessity for action 
is clear from the enactment of the Federal 
Employees Retirement Benefits Act, improv- 
ing legislative employees’ benefits; and its 
consideration of increased pay for classified, 
postal, congressional and judicial pay. But 
time marches on and this session of Con- 
gress will soon come to an end. Action is 
needed and it is needed now. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
within a matter of a few days, the 
House will consider S. 2150, a bill to 
authorize United States participation in 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

A great deal of misinformation has 
been circulated by the opponents of the 
seaway, including material calculated to 
create the impression that the people of 
the city of New York are opposed to this 
project. The people of the city of New 
York, Mr. Speaker, have always con- 
sidered of paramount importance the 
welfare of the country, the strengthen- 
ing of its effort for national defense, and 
all other measures calculated to promote 
economic progress. 

Six months ago the mayor of New York 
Was overwhelmingly elected to that office 
by the people of our city. By virtue of 
this, Mayor Wagner is well qualified to 
represent the views of the people of the 
city of New York. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following telegram which I 
have recently received from Mayor Wag- 
ner, and which I understand was ad- 
dressed also to other members of the 
New York delegation: 
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Hon. FraNKLiIn D. RoosEvett, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mk. ConcRESsMAN: I am taking the 
liberty of calling your attention to the Wiley 
bill, passed by the Senate and now pending 
in the House, authorizing American partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment. As you know, I have long favored 
this project and it has been a Keystone of 
the Democratic Party program, both State 
and National, for many years, as an impor- 
tant step in the continuing development of 
America. 

There has been considerable opposition to 
the seaway—some of it selfish, much of it 
representing an honest difference of opinion. 
However, the seaway is going to be built by 
our great neighbor, Canada, whether we par- 
ticipate or not, so the merits of the seaway 
need no longer be debated. It is about to 
become a fact. America, the State of New 
York, and the city of New York will be in 
a better position to protect their respective 
interests if America is a partner in the sea- 
way project, not just a spectator. I strongly 
urge your affirmative vote on this tremendous 
national improvement. 

Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 


TR 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agrecd upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


May 3, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of q 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rece 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at. Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where ~ 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during — 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Poland’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
J ask unaimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement which I made in commemora- 
tion of Poland’s Constitution Day, on 
Sunday, May 2, 1954, in the imperial 
ballroom, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
“Wherever there is a struggle for freedom 
there is also a struggle for Poland.” These 
words of the great Polish patriot and writer 
Adam Mickiewicz have had twofold appli- 
cation throughout Polish history. Poland’s 
fight for liberty has been part of the univer- 
sal fight for the achievement of the highest 
ideals of freedom and independence, and be- 
cause the Poles bore more than. their share 
of this struggle, that heroic country natural- 
ly came to be fought over by the powerful 
forces of reaction. How many times have 
Polish patriots died in this cause of liberty, 
and how many times has Poland been the 
coveted prize between the forces of justice 
and oppression. 
Poland’s democratic heritage goes back to 
its early tradition of social and political 
democracy. It was a tradition that readily 
accepted the radical ideas of liberty and 
equality that began to rouse Europe against 
the tyrany and oppression of its age of 
absolutism. Out of the ferment of these 
ideas came a great document—one of the 
lucts of that universal revolutionary age. 
was the Constitution of the third of 
May 1791. It was Poland’s offer to man- 
kind’s struggle for political freedom and so- 
cial equality. For generations it serves as 
a beacon to future Polish leaders and men 
of letters and as an inspiration to freedom- 
loving men throughout the world. But the 
last years of the 18th century witnessed the 
complete dismemberment of the Polish state. 
The reactionary forces in Europe referred to 
the constitution as a “dangerous novelty,” 
and Poland’s neighbors saw in her an in- 
sidious threat to their own unpopular 
despotism. 
The years of bondage saw Polish patriots 
fighting in behalf of freedom in other lands 
8 Well as in their homeland. The century 
and a half following the partition were filled 
With glorious deeds on behalf of liberty. In 
1918 Poland’s long fought for goal of na- 

tional independence was achieved. Out of a 
Universal strife for freedom and national 

telf-determination a new Polish state arose. 

Its short history confirmed the fondest 
hopes of the men who had helped to found 
it. But in 1939 the world was torn again 

by a new struggle for freedom and independ- 
nce. The holocaust that swept Europe 
' Struck Poland first and Poland offered the 
first challenge to the overwhelming might of 
_Nazityranny. Once again Poland had taken 
| Up mankind’s contest and once again she 
_ Sacrificed herself in its behalf. Yet, the war 


os 


Appendix 


which was fought to restore liberty to all 
nations of the world did not see that goal 
achieved. Today, Poland is once again the 
victim of a grinding tryranny whose op- 
pressed people will not acquiesce in despot- 
ism, but who continue the tradition that 
was built by the generations of Polish fight- 
ers for freedom, equality and justice. 

Today the greatest struggle for freedom of 
all time is being waged. Poland is a focal 
part of that struggle. The ruthless methods 
of oppression of the Kremlin have failed to 
establish the Communist regime on firm 
ground. There is continued unrest, sabo- 
tage of the industrial program, resistance to 
collectivization, and opposition to the regime. 
But these people cannot carry on the fight 
alone. We have offered asylum to countless 
Poles on these shores; aware of the true na- 
ture of the government we have in several 
instances closed Polish consulates, and 
suspended Warsaw government publications 
in this country. To keep alive the truth 
and the hope of the Polish people, our Con- 
gress established Russia’s guilt for the Katyn 
massacres and is at present investigating 
the Communist enslavement of the Polish 
people. Only on Thursday last (April 29) 
the Senate of the United States passed a 
resolution, of which I want to read you one 
paragraph: 

“The Senate condemns the refusal of the 
Soviet Government and of its puppet gov- 
ernments to allow free and fair elections 
in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany.” 

The goals of today’s struggle for freedom 
will not have been achieved so long as lib- 
erty and independence are not once again 
reassured to Poland. And I know that the 
people of Poland will now as in the past keep 
faith until that day. 

Through her past Poland has become a 
symbol of all the imperishable universal 
ideals of freedom and democracy. In observ- 
ing Polish Constitution Day today with the 
many people of Polish descent in my own 
State of Massachusetts, with countless exiles 
throughout the world, and with the mil- 
lions suffering in their tortured homeland, 
we are once again rededicating that symbol 
and our faith in it. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from John H. Shenkel, chairman 
of the Americanism committee of the 
American Legion, a communication with 
reference to Poland and the anniversary 
of Poland’s constitution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the communication 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The people of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County join with the Polish people in their 
observance of the 163d anniversary of the 
Polish constitution of May 3, 1791. On this 
sad anniversary, sympathy is evoked because 
Poland today is in forced slavery behind 
the Iron Curtain and ruled by the leaders 
of Red fascism and atheistic communism. As 
early as 1935 Poland could have made a 
deal with Hitler, to her own advantage, but 
true to her loyalty to high principles, re- 
fused to make such a deal. Hitler, Stalin, 
Von Ribbentrop, and Molotov became part- 
ners in crime and signed the agreement of 
August 23, 1939, which was the go sign 
for the brutal attack on Poland, September 
1, 1939, and the stab in the back by Soviet 
Russia on September 17, 1939. A freedom- 
loving Poland, traditional friend of the 
United States, was sacrificed. 

Molotov made the Soviet attitude plain 
when he declared at a session of the Soviet 
Parliament on October 31, 1939: “T'wo swift 
blows at Poland, one from the German Army, 
the other from the Red army, and Poland 
was no more.” While the world was asleep 
to the menace of atheistic communism, 
Poland, alone, fought Soviet Russia in 1920. 
They need us today; we may need their 
help tomorrow. 

Poland with over a thousand glorious 
years of culture and civilization on the 3d 
of May 1791 passed the constitution inspired 
by the ideals of the American Declaration 
of Independence and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Men. It was the first writ- 
ten democratic constitution in Europe, estab- 
lishing the rights of the common man, 
Poland, before its partition, was the country 
of the world with the greatest degree of con- 
stitutional, civic, religious, and intellectual 
liberty and won worldwide recognition as the 
haven for the oppressed. 

In 1430, 200 years before the English Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, Poland guaranteed liberty 
of the person by the act of neminem capti- 
vabmus niso jure victim,” the memorable law 
of the inviolability of the individual. This 
Habeas Corups Act was never violated by Po- 
land. In 1506 Poland added a new article to 
the fundamental statute: “nihil novi consti- 
tui debeat per nos, sine communi consenu 
conciliarorum et nontiorum  terrestium.” 
This statute strengthened and developed the 
principle that all power must come from the 
people, and that the people must obey the 
laws made by themselves through their rep- 
resentatives. 

President Washington accepted the news 
of the Polish constitution with warm praise: 
“I always wished well to Poland and that, 
with all my heart.” All during the American 
Revolutionary War and after, the expressions 
of George Washington show clearly his noble 
and sympathetic attitude toward Poland. He 
was one of her best friends. Friendship for 
Poland grew into an American tradition, just 
as friendship for America became traditional 
in Poland. During Poland’s reverses, the 
sympathies of America were always on her 
side, on the side of “that brave and generous 
people, who for centuries have been battling 
against the plunderers of Europe and the 
tramplers upon the common rights of man.” 

This zeal to battle for liberty and the rights 
of the common man brought Kosciusko, Pu- 
laski, and other Poles to America. Their 
presence in the revolutionary ranks is the 
strongest proof of the Polish sympathies in 
the beginnings of this Nation and in every 
crisis and danger since. Thousands of Polish 
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people and Americans of Polish descent have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom in all wars in our history and in- 
cluding Korea. Since those days, the worid 
has changed many times. Poland is now in 
slavery, her freedom temporarily taken from 
her, but the friendship between America 
and Poland will never die. The sentiments of 
old are still alive, sanctified by the blood of 
the brave Polish people. 

The first foreign patriot to heed the call 
of the “shot that was heard around the 
world,” and the first to come to the aid of 
the American colonies in their struggle for 
freedom, was Thaddeus Kosciusko, later to 
be made a general by the American Congress. 
Today, his name is familiar to and revered by 
the whole civilized world. 

This young military engineer threw him- 
self into the contest on the side of the 
colonies with dashing ardor and professional 
skill and ability. His conduct and work re- 
ceived the highest praise. General Washing- 
ton said “To his care and sedulous apprecia- 
tion the American people are indebted for 
the defense of West Point.” His engineering 
skill contributed to the efficient fortification 
of West Point where his handiwork, even 
more than all else, serves as a constant in- 
spiration to our military students. Gen- 
eral Kosciusko was the author of the 
“Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery for the 
United States Army” and can justly and 
fairly be called the father of the American 
artillery. Thaddeus Kosciusko entrusted to 
his old friend and great admirer, Thomas 
Jefferson, then the Secretary of State, his 
will which is, really, the finest monument 
he himself erected to his own memory in 
America. In his will, written 65 years before 
Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the Polish patriot pleaded for 
the emancipation of American slaves and 
gave the whole of his modest fortune to be 
employed in the freeing of them, in giving 
them an education and in having them in- 
structed so that they might become good 
citizens, happy and useful men and women. 
In spirit and purpose he was a pioneer in 
both the efforts to emancipate the slaves 
and in the effort to train them for worthy 
citizenship. 

The love and admiration for Kosciusko 
has not died in America. Many volumes 
could be filled with tributes paid to General 
Kosciuszko by eminent Americans and men 
of other countries. It will suffice to close 
this with the tribute of George Washington 
himself: “No one has a higher respect and 
veneration for your character than I have.” 

General Casmir Pulaski was another cele- 
brated Polish commander who distinguished 
himself during the American Revolution. 
He came with only the desire to fight for the 
liberty of the New World. He was famous 
throughout Europe for his bravery and con- 
duct in defense of liberty and was thought 
to be the most expert and best horseman 
in America. Congress rewarded his bravery 
by commissioning him, at the instance of 
General Washington, the first commander of 
the American Cavalry with the rank of 
general. He organized the famous mounted 
Pulaski Legion and fought under General 
Washington on many battlefields and was 
with him at Valley Forge. Pulaski paid out 
of his own funds, the cost of the equipment 
and sustenance of his beloved Legion, over 
$50,000, without any expectation of a refund. 
General Pulaski rendered great and invalu- 
able services to this country. 

By his dauntless courage, fortitude, and 
devotion he saved the whole army of Gen- 
eral Washington from total destruction and 
horrible disaster. He supplied the cavalry 
with its first set of service regulations and 
history justly conferred on Pulaski the title 
of the “father of American cavalry.” 

General Pulaski in a cavalry charge, while 
trying to break an attack on a column of 
French troops in Washington’s Army, re- 
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ceived a mortal wound and died 2 days later, 
October 11, 1779, on board the ship Wasp. 
His companions “consigned his corpse to a 
watery grave.” 


“Columbia! He died for thee— 
Cheerfully, and for liberty! 
Honored forevermore— 

On this Atlantic shore.” <« 


During all the 123 years of partition, Poles 
fought on the battlefront of liberty all over 
the world for the freedom of other people. 
Poles fought for the cause of human free- 
dom under their war cry “for our freedom 
and for yours.” When Polish patriots put 
“your” liberty on a par with “ours,” it was 
no mere gesture, but a forceful expression 
of their conviction that the only guaranty of 
freedom for any nation is the freedom of 
all nations. 

President Thomas Jefferson called thv 
partition of Poland “a crime,” President 
Woodrow Wilson, “one of the great crimes 
of history.” 

The Polish people have contributed much 
to the world in time of peace and war, and 
we of the American Legion are forever grate- 
ful to that world famous composer and 
pianist, patriot, and statesman, the beloved 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, who while on a world 
tour in the United States, shortly after the 
American Legion was formed, turned over to 
its child welfare fund thousands of dollars, 
the entire proceeds of his concert tour in 
this country, paying all expenses out of his 
own funds. 

In a letter to Dr. John G. Bowman, chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh, writ- 
ten in Houston, Tex., on April 22, 1939, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski said: 

“I believe in God Almighty, and I believe 
too in the final triumph of what is of God 
in our immortal souls. With His help and 
under the spiritual guidance of those who 
still have faith in Him and who follow His 
commandments, out of the present turmoil 
will emerge a new and better world, a new 
and better mankind.” 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

Poland, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

We should avoid the term “Communist 
Poland” as being unfair and untrue. 

Let us remove any confusion and stigma, 
especially for historical purposes, about Po- 
land being in any way willingly associated 
with communism. It should be made clear 
that the native people of Poland are being 
presently dominated, subjugated, and per- 
secuted by Communist tyranny, against 
their will, and no confusion on that score 
should be permitted to exist, and may I sug- 
gest during this sad and tragic period of 
world conditions that when we refer to 
Poland we use the clear expression “Poland 
dominated by communism.” 

Joun H. SHENKEL, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee, 
American Legion. 


Texas Students See Need for Soil 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


oF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, every year one of the outstanding 
newspapers in the State of Texas, the 
Fort Worth Press, sponsors a Save the 
Soil and Save Texas award program. 
This program points up the soil conser- 
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vation district as the key to permanent 
soil conservation work on every acre of 
Texas farmland. 

As an important part of the Save the 
Soil and Save Texas program, the Fort 
Worth Press sponsors an essay contest on 
soil conservation among Texas schoo] 
pupils. This year, some 50,000 students 
wrote essays on the subject. 

Brief exercepts from some of these 
essays were published in the Fort Worth 
Press of April 30. These excerpts, brief 
as they are, provide encouraging evidence 
that the young people of Texas are wel] 
aware of, and greatly concerned by, the 
need for continuing soil conservation 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Fort Worth Press be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For directness and a fresh point of view 
you can’t beat the teen-agers—when they 
really let themselves go at the essay business, 

Probably 50,000 Texas school pupils wrote 
their ideas and impressions concerning soil 
conservation in the 1954 conservation awards 
essay contest. 

Their entries contained many a sentence 
worth repeating. 

Try these—just a few excerpts chosen at 
random from the thousands of essays offered: 

Mary Rabel, of route 2, Columbus, wrote: 
“Try once like I did and look around you 
You may be surprised, too, as I am.” 


STARTS CAMPAIGN 


And Lois Hood, of Tulsa, gave notice: “Our 
work has begun. I have started a campaign 
to save the soil.” 

William Young, of Rhoads High, Dainger- 
field, admitted: “I do not know much about 
soil conservation. The many people that I 
asked did not know much either. One big 
thing that I feel I can do would be to help 
other people learn more about it.” 

Then there was the kicker supplied by 
young David Griggs, of Alvarado: “Ranching 
will keep right on going in Texas, but if you 
think it is fun in a drought, you are entitled 
to a mouthful of dust.” 

But here are other sparklers from the 
stacks of high and junior high school paper- 
work. They will provide a chuckle now and 
then, but perhaps they'll cause you, too, to 
think. 

DISTRICT’S BEST 

Norene Curtis, Junction: “One of the best 
ways to spread conservation is through soil- 
conservation districts.” 

Barbara Polsky, Marfa: “I can begin by 
gaining a working knowledge of my own soil- 
conservation district. * * * The job of soil 
conservation is mine also.” 

Dennis Bruhl, Farmersville High: “I can 
do my best to improve the land we own— 
for it may become an example for others.” 

Earl Malone, Carthage High: “Soil conser- 
vation has something to do with everyone. 
This includes me and you. I'll do my part 
in soil conservation; you do yours.” 

Peggy Sparks, box 53, Pattonville: “I had 
never realized until now that when I saw 4 
gully or ditch running through a field that 
it was more than just a long hole in the 
ground. It never occurred to me that a por- 
tion of the soil had been washed away.” 

DO HER PART 

Janice Countryman, Mount Vernon High: 
“I cannot do much about this problem that 
is facing us; but I can do my part.” 

Hood Barnwell, route 4, Pittsburgh: “ ‘What 
I Can Do About Soil Conservation’ is a sub- 
ject that should have been thought about 
long before it was.” 
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Bill Johnson, Mount Pleasant High: “If 
we will all join as a great army against this 
problem, we will give it a fit.” 

Violet Brott, Iowa Park High: “Remember 
only you and I can save the precious soil 
that nature has given us.” 

Marsha Lehew, 1100 South Pecan, Arling- 
ton: “Soil conservation should start in one’s 
own backyard.” 

Linda Copper route 1, Alvarado: “By en- 
couraging my father and possibly otLers to 
do more soil-conservation work, I can help 
conserve the soil for not only myself but 
also for my children and grandchildren.” 

Pat Hendrix, Joshua High: “We can let our 
State and national legislators know how we 
feel and how interested we are in soil and 
what is done with it.” 

Sylvia Williams, Del Rio: “By informing 
myself—now and later, I shall be preparing 
myself for the role that I will play later in 
life, that of a qualified voter.” 

Patricia Moore, Plano High: “The place to 
start is in the school.” 

Henry Bull, Alla School seventh grader, 
Celina: “The first thing I can do is to under- 
stand fully the necessity of soil conserva- 
tion.” 

Don Marshall Tillerson, Alla School, Celina: 
“The best way I can help with soil conserva- 
tion is by learning as much as I can.” 

Anita Schmutz, Van Horn: “The school 
students may not realize it, but every theme 
they turn in is one more voice—to make 
America more soil conservation conscious.” 

Jean Preston, star route 1, Lamesa High: 
“Goodness. I must get busy. There’s work 
to be done.” 

Marshall Cockrell, Tulia High: “What I can 
do about soil conservation is be interested 
in it.” 

Sue Derby, Canadian High sénior: “The 
other day I began thinking about it and the 
thought occurred to me—the soil is just as 
important to my life as it is to anyone in 
the country.” 

Shirley Trice, Sparenberg: “I should strive 
to help keep what we have and to build up 
what has been destroyed.” 

Joyce Lisbeck, route 2, Jourdanton: “It al- 
ways gives Dad a thrill to know we are inter- 
ested in his work and this might help him 
get started in soil conservation: practices.” 

Kenneth Mahalite, Eagle Lake High: “The 
reason I like soil conservation is that it dou- 
bles your money.” 

Ronnie McLane, Runge: “It is my duty to 
protect the rights of my children and grand- 
children.” 

John Ellisor, Pettus: “If every town or city 
would do its part in soil conservation, a part 
of the soil-saving troubles would be over.” 


Use of A-Bombs in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “United States Should Not Act 
Alone in War, But A-Bombs Pose Prob- 
lems,” which appeared in the Eugene 
Register-Guard, published in Eugene, 
Oreg., on March 28, 1954. 

I discussed this editorial in a speech in 
Boston recently, because I believe it is 
one of the best analyses of the subject 
matter I have read in recent months. 
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rdered to be panne ith tes Soe 

Was 0 printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Untren States SHouLD Nor Acr ALONE mW 
War, Bur A-Bomss Pose PRropLems 

When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
recently stated that any aggression on the 
part of the Communist powers would be met 
with “swift and massive retaliation at places 
of cur own choosing,” he inadvertently pro- 
voked controversies as to the implications of 
that statement, in terms of presidential rela- 
tions with Congress here at home and rela- 
tions with our allies abroad. President Ei- 
senhower has made haste to state that he 
would not think of embarking on war with- 
out obtaining the necessary action by Con- 
gress as provided by the Constitution; like- 
wise, he has endeavored to make it plain that 
no action in the direction of war will be 
taken without consulting our allies. 

Nevertheless, the Dulles statement has 
caused considerable concern and it has been 
given interpretations which Mr. Dulles him- 
self did not intend. He was trying to define 
an attitude rather than a specific policy. 

It is probably a good thing that the state- 
ment was made and the questions raised, 
because now is the time to look realistically 
at some of the problems which are presented 
by nuclear weapons, and at the effects which 
they may have upon the character of wars. 
It is almost certain that if another great war 
comes, it will come without warning, like the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. There will 
be no time for the traditional severance of 
relations, followed by formal declarations of 
war. That obviously raises these problems: 

Retaliatory measures must be taken in- 
stantly; they cannot wait for formal authori- 
zations. 

The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, must assume responsi- 
bility immediately, especially if the aggres- 
sion is against this country or any of its 
Territories. 

In the nature of things, retaliatory action 
must precede congressional authorization or 
meetings with our allies by many hours. The 
character of modern warfare is such that 
even a few hours of delay in mobilizing and 
retaliating could be fatal. 

Some people are saying that under the 
pressure of the times, the war-making powers 
have actually been transferred from Con- 
gress to the President. They are also saying 
that through our commitments with our 
allies, we are bound by their actions and that 
any one of them could drag us into war. We 
do not agree with these theories although 
in some measure they are true. 

In our opinion, a declaration of war has 
always been the final and formal recognition 
of a condition or state of war, rather than a 
thing initiated by legislative action. Condi- 
tions have not changed except in the ele- 
ments of speed and timing. We think his- 
torical analysis bears this out: 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon in 1861, 
President Lincoln had to take certain mili- 
tary steps without waiting for congressional 
action. 

The war with Spain in 1898 offers a more 
doubtful case because of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the sinking of the Maine. In that 
case, the declaration of war on Spain might 
be called an initiated policy and some even 
call it an aggressive action on our part. 

In 1916-17, a virtual state of war had ex- 
isted between us and Germany for many 
months preceding the final attacks on our 
shipping which caused President Wilson to 
ask Congress for a declaration. 

In 1941, we were involved in lend-lease 
and many other activities on the side of the 
Allies, prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which made formal declaration necessary. 
But in that case, the retaliatory measures 
preceded declaration immediately. 

An examination of British comment re- 
veals that our Allies are not realy so dis- 
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turbed by the Dulles declaration as might 
be supposed. The Manchester Guardian 
says: 

“American strategy is a matter of life and 
death to every one of us. The criticism that 
the policy of massive air retaliation in case 
of an attack was taken unilaterally by the 
United States is off the mark. So is the 
criticism that the decision will turn every 
local war into a potential world war, and 
that the United States is now leaving the 
provision of ground troops to other people. 

“The decision to rely primarily on air 
power was not unilateral or even new, 
though Mr. Dulles’ way of stating it was. 
As far back as 1946 the idea was implicit 
in Sir Winston Churchill’s speech at Pul- 
ton, Mo., and he has developed it many times 
since.” 

The Observer says: 

“The succession of statements, in part 
contradictory, by authorized spokesmen of 
the United States administration, still leave 
the situation confused. But it is now clear 
that what Mr. Dulles called ‘swift and mas- 
sive retaliation at places of our own choos- 
ing’ is not to be brought into play except 
in cases of direct military aggression against 
the United States or one of its treaty allies.” 

And the London Times remarks tolerantly: 

“Even the kindliest and best intentioned 
of giants causes a certain amount of ner- 
vousness among its friends, and that is hard 
on a giant. Through the years the United 
States has heard of its allies’ anxieties that 
it might declare war too soon or not soon 
enough; that it was too far removed from 
Communist armies to take Communist 
threats seriously, or that it is now taking 
it so seriously in its own land that freedom 
and tolerance are at stake. The United 
States may well get impatient with all this.” 

Constant consultations prior t» military 
emergency—between our President, and Con- 
gress and between our Government and our 
Allies—are the only possible way to avoid 
the misunderstandings and the divisions 
which might be fatal after a blow has been 
struck. Once an attack has been made, there 
must be no hesitation in retaliatory meas- 
ures. 


Mr. Nixon—A Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Oxnard 
Press Courier, dated Tuesday, April 20, 
1954. It is an editorial well worth read- 
ing. My congressional district is next 
door to the city of Oxnard and the 
county of Ventura, and my interest is 
sincere in the growth of the community 
of Oxnard and the service the Oxnard 
Press Courier has given that community. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. Nrxon—A REAPPRAISAL 

One year ago President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors the most important address he has 
yet given as Chief Executive. It was the ad- 
dress in which he enunciated the policy for 
peace of this country; it is still the guide to 
our policy, the address and policy upon which 
the free nations base their hopes. 

This year, at the meeting of the same as- 
semblage of editors, the principal address 
was given by Vice President Nixon. The 
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President was not in Washington. The Vice 
President spoke in his place, at a luncheon 
gathering. 

Now the Vice President did not as such 
speak for publication. He does not hold 
press conferences. Because of his position, 
he rarely speaks on national or interna- 
tional affairs for quotation; that is done by 
the President, by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Nixon’s talk to the editors could not, 
therefore, be quoted, and it was not quoted. 

Yet it was a most remarkable address. It 
did not haye the importance for the Nation 
and for the world that the President’s speech 
a year ago held. But it may very well prove 
to be the most important address of Mr, 
Nrxon’s career. 

This could be so because he made it before 
the most critical audience in the United 
States. His talk was a closely reasoned 
summation of the international scene, with 
especial references to his recent world tour, 
and with particular emphasis upon Korea, 
and the lessons learned there, and upon 
Indochina, and the crisis developing there. 
Mr. Nrixon’s address was a brilliant perform- 
ance, and afterwards he answered, with the 
utmost frankness, pointed questions from 
the editors. When he had finished, and his 
audience moved away, there were many who 
said that, frankly, their opinions of the 
calibre of the Vice President had been 
changed; that they had come to respect him 
much more highly than ever before; and 
there were some who said that this man 
may be the next candidate for President of 
the Republican Party. 

With those friendly and laudatory opin- 
fons of Mr. Nixon the editor of this news- 
paper is happy to join. We do so the more 
gladly, because this newspaper had been ex- 
tremely critical of Mr. Nrxon after the revela- 
tion, during the 1952 campaign, of the 
private fund that had been made available 
to him, as a Senator. We have not changed 
our view that his acceptance of that fund 
Was wrong. We have not changed our view 
that his campaign explanation of that fund 
was a clever piece of demagogery. But we 
no longer hold the view, after learning a 
great deal about Mr. Nixon in Washington, 
that he is not one to be trusted with high 
responsibilities. 

Clearly he has grown greatly in stature, as 
the Vice President. Clearly he has come to 
occupy not only a high office, but a place of 
great responsibility in this administration. 
Clearly he has discharged with great skill the 
tasks given him by the President. And 
clearly he could become a very formidable 
candidate for the presidency, if he continues 
to grow as he has grown. 

We are glad to give this 1954 estimate of 
Mr. Nrxon, and make it a generous one, be- 
cause we had been so frankly critical of him 
2 years ago. 





Armenian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from my remarks 
given at Rochelle Park, N. J., on the occa- 
sion of the 58th anniversary of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
May 1954: 

Today, we are celebrating the 58th anni- 
versary of the New York Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. At first hearing, there is 
ene word in that name, which in these times 
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of trouble and confusion, causes a sort of 
pricking of the ear. 

It is the word “revolutionary.” But this, 
as all words, cannot have a meaning devoid 
of context—in this case: historical and po- 
litical context. ‘ 

For one thing, it is a word not unfamiliar 
to the American scene and the American 
character. For we, too, had our own glori- 
ous revolution and we have been truly revo- 
lutionary ever since in the fields of social 
endeavor, economics and political acumen. 

For the Armenians their revolution started 
during the latter half of the past century. 
It was a revolution very similar to our own 
both in its ideals and in its sacrifice and 
struggle. 

It was a revolution for freedom, for jus- 
tice, for peace. 

And its greatest champion became the or- 
ganization known as the Dashnag Party or 
the ARF. 

The efforts of this organization were 
crowned at the end of the First World War 
in the establishment of the free and inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia. 

The republic was established on May 28, 
1918, which is, by the same token, Armenian 
Independence Day, just as July 4 is our day 
of independence. 

The Armenian Republic was established on 
the principles of democracy with an elected 
legislature that in turn elected the execu- 
tive, or administration. 

In these popular and democratic elections, 
the Armenian people time and again gave 
their vote of confidence to the Dashnag 
Party. 

And due to the efforts of this organ‘za- 
tion the Armenian Republic was recognized, 
first by the Supreme Allied Council on Jan- 
uary 19, 1920, and a little later, or. April 23, 
by the United States Government. 

The Ambassador of the Armenian Repub- 
lic, Dr. Armen Garo, was himself a Dash- 
nag. 

On the internal sphere of progress, the 
Dashnag Party was instrumental in bringing 
about the establishment of 1,500 schools in 
the new Republic of Armenia and the found- 
ing of the University of Erivan of which the 
first dean, Nicol Agbalian was also a Dash- 
nag. 

But the Soviet aggressor to the north 
could not view with indifference the growth 
of freedom and democracy, even though in 
&@ small state, to its south. 

And aggression caused Armenia to be one 
of the first victims of Soviet expansionism. 

Since the downfall of the republic, 33 
years ago, the Dashnag Party has persevered, 
often under the most dire conditions, in its 
struggle against tyranny, against the god- 
less practice and theory of communism and 
for the freedom, liberation, and independ- 
ence of its homeland—Armenia. 

There were times—we will all remember— 
when it was not so popular to be anti-Soviet. 
There were times, before then, when very 
few were aware of the tremendous Commu- 
nist menace. ; 

It is in those times that the Dashnag 
Party maintained its unflinching crusade 
against the tyranny of sovietism to be joined 
later by many many allies who slowly came 
to the realization of the danger. 

Today the Dashnag Party is not alone. 
Today the struggle is not an isolated one 
for freedom of Armenia, or of Poland, or 
of Czechoslovakia, or of China. 


We have finally realized that humanity is 
one and if its freedom is violated at one 
point—be it ever so remote or ever so min- 
ute—then it is in essence violated through- 
out and everywhere. 

Therefore those who like the 
Party bear the proud tradition of having 
carried the crusade alone and sometimes in 
almost impossible conditions, can take great 
and true solace in the fact today that the 
world—the free world is with them, 
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And when we say the free world we shoulq 
mean thereby the freedom-loving world, in- 
cluding in this the millions of victims pbe- 
hind the Iron Curtain, who are our best 
and natural allies. 

The Dashnag Party may proudly hold up 
its head today on its 64th anniversary. [+ 
has traveled a long, long way. It has never 
been easy. The Dashnag Party has seen per. 
secution, tyranny, and bondage of its home- 
land, has witnessed its resurrection, then 
its triumph and establishment as a free 
member of the family of nations, has then 
lost this, carrying the struggle from the dis. 
persion for 33 years. 

But the dawn of victory is assured. For 
mankind must ultimately find the path or 
perish. And find its path it will which wil) 
lead to peace, freedom, and justice to ail. 

And as we march along that path we shall 
always be proud to have our small, yet val- 
jant ally: the Dashnag Party and the 
Armenian people. . 





Gen. Milan R. Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that today is the 35th anniver- 
sary of the tragic death of Gen. Milan R. 
Stefanik, one of the great heroes of 
Slovakia. 

General Stefanik was the first Minister 
of War in the early Czechoslovak state 
and helped to form and organize the in- 
dependent Czechoslovak Army in World 
WarlI. Along with Benes and Masaryk, 
he was one of the outstanding leaders in 
the Czechoslovak movement for inde- 
pendence. 

Stefanik came to the United States in 
June 1917 to gain Czech and Slovak re- 
cruits in this country for the Czecho- 
slovak Legion which was then being 
formed in France. His success in these 
efforts was not marked but he did a tre- 
mendous amount of good in securing the 
cooperation of the Czechs and Slovaks in 
the Czechoslovak movement. The 
American Slovaks agreed to cooperate 
in this movement on the basis of a pro- 
gram of the Slovak League of America. 
This was Stefanik’s greatest success in 
the United States. 


Milan Stefanik, a true Slovak patriot, 
was killed in an airplane crash on May 
4, 1919. This day is celebrated every- 
where by Slovaks as Stefanik Day in 
honor of their beloved war hero. His 
death is especially tragic in view of the 
fact that he was so able to achieve 
Czechoslovak cooperation, while never 
losing sight of the true interests of his 
own Slovakia. I am proud to join all 
Slovaks in commemorating this anni- 
versary. 

Let us hope that the example of Gen- 
eral Stefanik will inspire all of the Slo- 
vak people, both in this country and 
abroad, to continue the fight for libera- 
tion of their homeland. I am confident 
that, when this liberation is finally 
achieved, the Slovak people will then be 
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given the opportunity freely to choose 
the type of government under which 
they wish to live in accordance with the 
policy of self-determination which this 
country advocates for all peoples 
throughout the world. 


Compilation of Results on Question- 
naire for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


° OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I circulated a questionnaire 
throughout the Sixth West Virginia Dis- 
trict. The questionnaire went into the 
hands of people from every walk of life, 
and it was sent to householders of both 
political parties. 
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My purpose in mailing this question- 
naire to my constituents was threefold. 
Firstly, I desired to ascertain the senti- 
ments of my people with respect to cer- 
tain very important subjects likely to be 
considered by the Congress. Secondly, 
I hoped to stimulate a greater interest 
among my people concerning some of the 
Paramount issues which face us as a 
Nation. Thirdly, it was my wish to as- 
sure the people of the sixth district 
that they, too, have a voice in the finest 
Government in the world, and that I, as 
their Representative, welcome their ad- 
vice upon any and all legislative matters. 

My threefold objective has been 
gained, and the response to this ques- 
tionnaire has been gratifying. I believe 
that I now have a better working knowl- 
edge of the kind of representation which 
my constituents expect me to render, 
and I include herewith a tabulation of 
the results of this questionnaire in order 
that the Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of the thinking of my fellow 
West Virginians as we consider the great 
questions which confront us. 

The tabulation follows: 


Compilation of results on questionnaires for 1954 


Question 


Do you favor: 


Government price supports on basie farm products? _- 
An increase in the national-debt limit above the present 
CUTE oi oie tgs i cas bosons oew sat : 
Revising the McCarran-Walter Act so as to permit more 
immigrants to enter the United States than are now 


The United States joitting with Canada in the development 


of the St. Lawrence seaway? 


A constitutional amendment making treaties of no force and 
effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the 


United States Constitution? 
Lowering the voting age to 18 
Continued military ak 
Continued economic aid to foreign nations? 


A more intensive probe of Communist activities in the United 
Btotes? xx; sate nadatidbidetinn + cihipainincaad anmion 


The suggestion that America pool its atomic seerets with 


those of other nations? 1___. 


The integration of German military units into the defense 


system of western 


Admitting Red China to the United Nations? 


Permitting Communist literature in our overseas libraries? - 


A ban on the mailin 
Any form of iner 


of all obscene literature? ! 


An increase in postal rates? 
Continued appro} 


aggression in the Far East? 


Appropriating more money for building our own air, sea, 


and land defense arms? 


Continued aid to Communist Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia? - 


taxation to secure a balanced national 


tions for Government housing projects? - 
The rearming of Japan as a deterrent to future Communist 


Percent 
Yes of total 


No 
vote 


Percent 
of total 


Percent 


ate of total 


49.3 
20.8 


4, 092 
6, 882 


36.5 | 5,686 


1, 882 


N 
° 


2, 560 
3, 545 
3, 427 
3, 784 
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Witnesses who are being | ee with regard to un-Amer- 


ican activities frequen 


withhold testimony by_taking 


refuge in the provisions of the Fifth amendment. Do you 


favor finding ways to prevent this? ! 
Should the Taft-Hartley law be amended? * 


1 This question was not included on all questionnaires. 

2 216, or 2.2 percent, suggested outright repeal. 

' Those who favored 
others, to favor labor. 


The Facts About Mr. Nixon’s Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 


Majority of newspapers across the coun- 
try which commented editorially on the 


23 
ore 
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Ne 


mt were divided as to purpose. Some favored amending so as to favor management; 


recent statements of Vice President 
Nrxon in regard to the situation in Indo- 
china have supported his frank and cou- 
rageous views. 

The Vice President did not advocate 
sending American troops into Indochina, 
and he pointed out that every effort must 
be made to strengthen the position of the 
French and other anti-Communist 
forces in that country. He did warn the 
Communist aggressors that our Nation is 
not going to tolerate further Communist 
aggression, and he pointed out that we 
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must be willing to make this point clear 
to the Reds in no uncertain terms. That, 
of course, is the official policy for the 
present administration. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond analyzed the 
Vice President’s remarks in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on April 22, 1954: 

Tus Facts Asour Mr. NIXon’s SPEECH 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINcTON.—As the result of his off-the- 
cuff, only temporarily anonymous speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington, Vice President Nixon is 
being rather widely criticized for what he 
didn’t do. It is important, therefore, to 
tie down the facts as firmly as possible. 
Though there is already evident considerable 
support for the views which he expounded 
Mr. Nrxon is being principally criticized on 
the grounds: 

That the question about the possibility of 
sending American ground troops into Indo- 
china was “planted” in order to give the 
Vice President an opportunity to advance 
his thoughts “spontaneously.” 

That Mr. NIxon was carrying out a well de- 
signed plan to launch a trial balloon in be- 
half of the Eisenhower administration to 
see how much resistance there would be to 
the ultimate use of United States ground 
troops in Southeast Asia. 

That the Vice President was warning the 
country that all-out war in Asia was immi- 
nent. 

Quite a number of editors went away from 
this meeting holding these views and some 
have subsequently expressed them in inter- 
views. They are understandabie, but I am 
now c»nvinced that these Judgments are not 
borne out by the facts. I have carefully arid, 
I think, successfully checked the circum- 
stances of Mr. Nrxon’s speech, and it can be 
put down as fact that: 

1. The question about United States troops 
in Indochina was not known to the Vice 
President at any point before it was asked 
and that he had no intention of discussing 
this aspect of the subject. 

2. Mr. Nrxon was not carrying out any cal- 
culated plan to prepare public opinion to 
accept the use of American troops and was 
not sending up a trial balloon to see how it 
would go. There was no discussion of the 
speech with President Eisenhower before it 
Was delivered. 

3. The Vice President does not anticipate 
an expansion of the Indochinese war nor 
does he expect that the United States will 
become involved further that it now is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Nrxown delivered a balanced, informed, 
penetrating speech to the editors on the 
problems of Indochina and all southeast 
Asia, on the magnitude of America’s stake 
in keeping southeast Asia from falling to 
the Communist domination and on the 
urgency of avoiding a deceptive settlement, 
which would in effect be a sellout to the 
Communists, at Geneva. 

He then took questions from the floor. 
‘They were varied and pointed. He was 
responsive and forthright in reply. One 
editor wanted to know what the Vice Presi- 
dent thought about the use of American 
ground forces if the French were unable to 
hold Indochina. 

Mr. Nixon had to make an instant decision 
whether to no-comment the question, 
whether to avoid its substance by hedging, 
or whether to be direct and candid. He 
chose the latter—and more credit to him. 

Though his answer was completely candid, 
it was careful and precise. Mr. Nrxon began 
by pointing out that the question was hypo- 
thetical; should American troops be used, if 
the French were unable to hold. He stated 
that he did not accept the questioner’s 
premise that the French would not hold out. 
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Within these terms—that the question was 
hypothetical and that he did not accept the 
premise of the question—he gave an honest 
and hypothetical answer. 

The answer was: If it is necessary to use 
American ground forces to avert the loss of 
southeast Asia to Communist control, Mr. 
Nrxon said he personally believed American 
ground forces should be employed. 

This was not a prearranged question and 
this was not a prearranged answer. It was a 
weighty answer because it came from the 
Vice President. It was also weighty because, 
while it did not refiect an administration 
decision, it did reflect Mr. Nrxon’s awareness 
of all the information which comes before the 
National Security Council. I doubt if Mr, 
Eisenhower is at all upset. 

But let us not forget that the President 
has pledged that there will be no involve- 
ment of American ground troops in Indo- 
china without the issue being presented to 
Congress for a joint executive-legislative de- 
cision. 


The War in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include two editorials from the New York 
Journal-American which should be of 
great interest to all of us. They follow: 

AN EDITORIAL 


Many Americans are wondering why it is 
that the war in Indochina, which is of 50 
little concern to the British and our other 
free world allies, must be of so much con- 
cern to us. 

Prime Minister Churchill flatly refused to 
go along with the proposal by Secretary of 
State Dulles that an ultimatum be served on 
the Communists to get out of Indochina or 
else. 


Mr. Churchill gave further point to the 
matter by assuring Parliament no British 
commitment whatever had been given to 
send troops to Indechina in any circum- 
stances. 

In contrast, the American people are being 
conditioned to believe that the Indochinese 
war is so important to us that if other free 
nations do not support us in turning back 
Communist aggression we must do it alone. 

The British must be just as much en- 
dangered by what is happening in Indochina, 
and by what impends, as we are, but they 
are being remarkably calm about it. 

Maybe the spokesmen for the American 
Government who would have us go into the 
Indochina war alone if necessary are right, 
but a lot of Americans would like to have 
them prove the point first. 

It would be a great tragedy if our inter- 
ventionists succeeded in getting us into the 
conflict, alone or otherwise, and then turned 
out to be wrong—an experience with which 
Americans have had past and very grim 
acquaintance. 


Nor AGAIN 


Gen. Mark Clark makes the point in his 
new book, From the Danube to the Yalu, 
that the United Nations could have won the 
Korean war at the time of Chinese interven- 
tion, as General MacArthur wanted to do but 
was prevented from doing by his political 
superiors, 
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Moreover, he says unequivocally that it 
should have been done MacArthur's way, be- 
cause that would have saved us the terrible 
expenditure of life and wealth we subse- 
quently made in Korea, and would have 
saved us the first military defeat in our his- 
tory—the latter being the whole responsi- 
bility of our politicians and not of our mili- 
tary leaders. 

But that is not the real point General 
Clark makes. 

What he wants most to accomplish, if any 
word of his can do it, is to make sure Ameri- 
ca will not repeat its tragic mistake. 

“Never, never again should we be mouse- 
trapped into fighting another defensive 
ground war on that peninsula,” is the lesson 
he draws from our bitter experience in 
Korea. 

For the broader future, he has this urgent 
admonition: 

“Never should we commit numerically in- 
ferior American troops—the first team at 
that—against numerically superior forces of 
the enemy’s second team unless we are pre- 
pared to win.” 

The vital significance of General Clark’s 
book is that it puts a vivid background be- 
hind the curent war in Indochina, where 
we are on the brink of repeating the Korea 
mistake. 

When we went into Korea, we were without 
dependable allies. 

If we go into Indochina, even our allies 
are warning us we will have to go alone. 
The same problem of numerically superior 
enemies we had in Korea will confront us in 
Indochina. 

Finally, while we once had a chance to win 
in Korea, it is doubtful if the opportunity 
to win will ever exist in Indochina. 

General Clark is just as right now as Gen- 
eral MacArthur was in 1950 when the hordes 
of Red China were allowed to come storming 
across the Yalu with the inviolable sanctuary 
of Manchuria at their backs. 

Our great waste of American lives and re- 
sources was the price of the mistake we 
made in Korea. 

What the price of the same mistake in the 
future will be we can only guess, 


Freedom for Poland Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 2, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Freedom for Poland Rally 
for Greater New York, celebrating the 
163d anniversary of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. At the conclusion of this fine, well- 
attended meeting, the following forth- 
right resolution was adopted which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

We, the free Poles and Americans of Polish 
descent, assembled on May 2, 1954, at Man- 
hattan Center, New York City, to commem- 
orate the 163d anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, one of the world’s 
great documents of progress in the field of 
a rights, make the following declara- 

on; 

‘Aware of the tradition of our forefathers 
and of the spirit of the history of the Repub- 
lic of Poland, we pay homage to the great 
ideals of freedom and dem embodied 
in the thousand years of the existence of the 
Polish nation. 


May 4 


Remembering the great sacrifices made by 
the Polish nation during the Second Worlq 
War, we reaffirm before the free world ang 
especially before the United Nations our 
stand of nonrecognition of the decision taken 
at Yalta regarding Poland and imposed upon 
that country, and declare that the Commu. 
nist system introduced in Poland as a result 
of the Yalta agreement is foreign to the 
Polish tradition, spirit and the thousand 
years old ties with the Western Civilization, 

We renew our demand that the aim of the 
American policy should be the liberation of 
nations enslaved by Soviet Russia and res. 
toration to them of the natural, God-given 
right to live in freedom and enjoy the bless. 
ings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness which is their-rightful heritage. 

In connection with the Geneva Confer. 
ence we repeat our warning against the dan- 
ger of appeasing Soviet Russia at the expense 
of smaller, weaker nations. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that we cannot gain anything 
by futile negotiations with the Communist 
rulers. The Communist tyranny must be 
wiped out from the face of the earth before 
we too will become its victims. Any com. 
promise with the Kremlin, even as a tem- 
porary expediency, constitutes the first step 
toward the defeat of the United States ang 
of the free world and consequently toward 
the victory of the bloody Communist aggres- 
sors in Korea and Indochina, It is the glori- 
ous duty and destiny of the United States 
to fight the enemies of freedom and not to 
give into them even in the smallest degree. 

We welcome the political unity of the 
free Poles around the Polish Government 
in exile and salute its author, Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski. 

We urge all Poles in the United States and 
all Americans of Polish descent to solidly 
support the Polish National Fund which pro- 
vides independent material means to carry 
on the struggle of Polish legal authorities 
in exile for the liberation of Poland from 
the Soviet oppression. 

Long live the United States—the uncon- 
querable fortress of freedom and democracy. 

Long live the free and democratic Poland. 


Seaway Nearing Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing evidence that 
the sectional attitude toward the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is breaking 
down and a more enlightened approach 
based on overall national interest is tak- 
ing its place. 

This point of view is well represented 
by editorials appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Philadelphia 
Bulletin: 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin] 
Seaway NEARING VOTE 

Proposals for United States participation 
in the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way under discussion for nearly 30 years and 
now to be brought to a vote in the House 
has met with vigorous opposition from many 
quarters, The seaway has been favored by 
every President since Woodrow Wilson's 
time, but it has been stymied by sectional 
opposition from areas whose commercial in- 
terests would be adversely affected. 

The action of Canada in determining to 
proceed with the project alone if the United 
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States decides not to cooperate has, however, 
pulled the rug from under one foot of oppo- 
nents zealous to preserve the existing trans- 
portation setup. These opponents are now 
confronted with @ condition not a theory. 
Any adverse effect on local commercial in- 
terests that could be expected from a joint 
seaway enterprise is likely to be expected 
from the same kind of enterprise under 
Canadian ownership. 

In view of the changed circumstances the 
railroads and other interests concerned fall 
back on considerations of costs. They say 
that the initial expenditure proposed would 
be but a drop in the bucket of the ultimate 
cost. They discount the contention that the 
seaway will be self-supporting and will not 
really be a drain on this country’s resources. 
On the validity of the present proposal from 
an investment point of view the outcome in 
the House will probably depend. 

This matter needs to be considered from 
the standpoint of national—not sectional— 
interests. It does not deserve favorable ac- 
tion because the Midwest root for it nor con- 
demnation because other areas are vigorously 
antagonistic. The country will best be 
served by a decision as to whether the eco- 
nomic welfare of the United States as a 
whole will be promoted by letting Canada go 
it alone or by a policy of cooperation. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
For a GREAT PURPOSE 

What have compelled every President since 
Woodrow Wilson to urge American partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway are broad 
considerations of their country’s economic 
welfare and its national defense. These are 
the same considerations which have moved 
other Presidents to back the building of 
transcontinental railroads and the digging 
of the Panama Canal, and we trust it has 
been these considerations which persuaded 
the Senate 3 months ago to pass its bill au- 
thorizing joining with Canada in the project 
and the House Public Works Committee to 
approve its bill and send it to the floor. 

Now the chief hazard this historic step 
faces is the possibility of amendments which 
might seem to favor the seaway, but actually 
so hamper American participation as to nul- . 
lify it. One, said to hold this danger, looms 
in prospect—the Brownson substitute bill. 
This bill, we understand, would not reduce 
the cost of the project substantially, if at all. 
It would simply place obstacles in the way 
of financing it sufficiently serious to cause 
indefinite delay. 

It seems evident now that, at last, the 
American people overwhelmingly want to 
have a part in the building and controlling 
a great waterway from Lake Superior to the 
sea. Their will should not be frustrated by 
harassing legislation. 


Resolution Adopted by National 
Association of Pro America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
‘tions adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Pro America dealing with prob- 
lems of the utmost interest to the people 
of our country: 
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RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRO 
AMERICA ADOPTED Marcu 10, 1954 


UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Whereas Pro America has advocated a fiscal 
policy which included a balanced budget, 
&® minimum of Federal Government with 
subsequent reduction of expenditures and 
a lower ceiling on national debt: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Pro America oppose the 
raising of the national debt beyond the 
present approximate $267 billion, with yearly 
interest of approximately $614 billion. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Whereas civil service was designed to pro- 
tect capable and valuable routine Federal 
employees in certain proper categories from 
the evils of the spoils system; and 

Whereas there is a continuation of dis- 
credited and entrenched bureaucracy in our 
Federal Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America urge the Con- 
gress to amend the civil-service laws to re- 
move policymaking positions from civil- 
service status. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Whereas the principle of subsidy has, down 
the years, been opposed by Pro America; 
and 

Whereas the principle of health reinsur- 
ance is in essence a form of subsidy or will 
lead to the same: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America express its 
disapproval of the reinsurance health plan 
as presented by the executive department 
of our government. 


POLITICAL CHANGE OF PERSONNEL 


Whereas the platform of the Republican 
Party and campaign speeches pledged to the 
people of the United States that if elected 
the new administration would with dispatch 
change the moral: and political climate in 
Government by replacing entrenched bu- 
reaucrats with persons of integrity com- 
mitted to the campaign pledges; and 

Whereas these pledges were largely re- 
sponsible for the President’s election; and 

Whereas these pledges have not yet been 
fulfilled: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of Pro America urges that all policymaking 
personnel of the Truman administration be 
promptly replaced. 


REVISION UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Whereas Frederick T. Rope, acting director 
of the Office of Public Affairs of the United 
Nations, has advised under date of Novem- 
ber 27, 1953, that Senator ALEXANDER WILEW 
is chairman of a special committee in the 
Senate on U.N. affairs; and 

Whereas this committee was appointed to 
evaluate and consider various proposals on 
the subject of the revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter; and 

Whereas the Parliamentary Group for 
World Government under date line January 
28, 1953, have submitted A and B plans for 
revision of the United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas formal consideration of revision 
of the U.N. Charter will come up in 1955: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Pro America work for the 
preservation of our present form of govern- 
ment in sponsoring an educational program 
on the United Nations Charter and to sub- 
mit to Senator WILry’s committee proposals 
for revision of the U. N. Charter which will 
protect our form of government. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT PRINCIPLES 

Whereas an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion! to limit treatymaking power and execu- 
tive agreements was defeated by one vote in 
the Congress; and 

Whereas Pro America stands for such an 
amendment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in case there is no action 
in the immediate future on the part of Con- 
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gress to pass any legislation for the prin- 
ciples of the Bricker amendment, in order 
to obtain the will of the American people, 
Pro America shall sponsor a campaign to 
request the legislatures of the 48 States to 
make application for an amendment to the 
Constitution incorporating the principles of 
the Bricker amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That Pro America shall endeavor 
to obtain the cooperation of similar organi- 
zations in presenting to each State legis- 
lature an identical application which, when 
passed by the requisite number of States, 
would necessitate calling a constitutional 
convention for that purpose. 


TRIAL BY JURY OF COUNTRYMEN 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States protects the right of every citizen to 
be tried by jury of his countrymen; and 

Whereas there is increasingly grave con- 
cern over the provision of the NATO Status 
of Forces Treaty which allows American 
Armed Forces drafted into the service of 
their country to be tried in the courts of 
NATO countries when assigned to duty there: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America lend every ef- 
fort to alert the American people to the 
dangers present in this treaty which affect 
American members of the Armed Forces, 
their dependents, civilian employees, and 
their dependents who are employed by the 
armed services when off duty and serving in 
foreign lands. 

MILITARY AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


Whereas the drafting of our boys and forc- 
ing them to fight on foreign soil is a great 
threat to our liberty and one of the greatest 
causes for unhappiness of our people; and 

Whereas we believe that the President of 
the United States has no right to commit 
land forces on the continents of Europe or 
Asia without the advice and consent of the 
Congress and without war being declared by 
Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Pro America petition the Congress of the 
United States to reexamine at once our 
military and foreign policies and to seek 
speedy and proper measures to protect an- 
other disaster like Korea. 

DISMISSAL OF OFFICIALS 

Whereas the summary dismissal of Dean 
Clarence Manion from an important post in 
government for which he was uniquely quali- 
fied has caused a large segment of influential 
voters to lose. confidence in the political 
judgment of the administration; and 

Whereas because of this summary dismis- 
sal, men of equal stature may be reluctant 
hereafter to accept appointment under this 
administration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Pro America expresses regret and disapproval 
of this unfortunate incident; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a careful evaluation be 
made of Dean Manion’s dismissal by the 
administration in order that a similar in- 
cident shall not occur. 


At Stake in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
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Times of April 19, 1954, which discusses 
Vice President Nrxon’s comments in re- 
gard to the situation in Indochina. The 
editorial follows: 

At STAKE In INDOCHINA 


Vice President Nrxon’s answer to a hypo- 
thetical question in respect to Indochina has 
evoked wide comment and the expression of 
an apprehension that is not hypothetical. 
As the State Department promptly and cor- 
rectly pointed out, the Vice President was 
asked what would be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment on the use of ground troops in Indo- 
china in the event of a French withdrawal 
from the country. The Department and the 
Vice President were right in pointing out 
that this was regarded as a highly unlikely 
contingency. 

What the Vice President’s frank and spon- 
taneous answer to this question has done, 
however, is once more to focus American at- 
tention on the gravity of the situation in 
Indochina and the importance of its defense 
to the cause of the free world. If the pre- 
sumed loss of Indochina to the Communists 
could be the basis for advocating a direct 
and costly American intervention, there 
must be cogent reasons why its defense is of 
the utmost concern to us. That concern, 
moreover, must be not merely with the price 
that we might have to pay in goods and 
lives for the defense, but the cost that we 
and the rest of the free world would have to 
pay in the event of defeat or retirement from 
the field. 

At stake in Indochina there is, first of all, 
the potential liberty of the Associated States, 
of the people of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. Their independence and sovereignty 
has already been recognized by the French, 
but the precise relationship of Vietnam to 
the French Union is still in negotiation. In 
any event, they have the chance to be free if 
they are defended. If they are conquered by 
the Communists they can expect only to 
enter into a new colonialism, as vassals of 
the Soviet Union, which would be far worse 
than that from which they have emerged. 
The Vietnamese and the French who are gal- 
lantly standing at Dien Bien Phu are de- 
fending human liberty, not fighting for an 
abandoned “colonialism.” 

At stake, also, is the ultimate fate of much 
of southeast Asia. If Indochina falls to the 
Communists, Thailand can be put under an 
intolerable pressure, especially if its large 
Chinese population can be brought under 
the control of Peiping. Similarly, Malaya 
will be made perilously vulnerable, and 
Malaya also has a very large Chinese popula- 
tion. The Communists would be on the 
borders of Burma and in a much stronger 
position from which to assist the Commu- 
nist attempt to take control of the new Bur- 
man republic. In addition, the fillip of a 
Communist victory in Indochina might 
easily provide the impetus for a quick Com- 
munist coup in Indonesia, where the Com- 
munists are already in a “united front” Gov- 
ernment and where the Government’s au- 
thority is far from secure. 

What is at stake in these countries is 
human liberties, first of all. But the Com- 
munists have not ignored the fact that this 
is the rice bowl of the world. The river 
deltas in Indochina, Thailand, and Burma 
supply most of the world’s available rice for 
export. The planned conquest of Indochina 
is a plan to put into Communist hands the 
most powerful of all weapons, that of starva- 
tion. In addition, southeast Asia supplies 
most of the world’s natural rubber, most of 
its tin, most of its coconut oil, kapok, cin- 
chona, rattans, resins, and abacé. This tar- 
get is not a little group of palm-dotted atolls. 
It is one of the richest raw-material areas 
in the world. 

More than a generation ago Lenin set 
down the dictum that the conquest of the 
world for communism lay, first, in the con- 
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quest of Asia. We have seen the battle plans 
that emerged from that dictum. We have 
seen the fall of mainland China, the assault 
on Korea, the appropriation and absorption 
of border States. We have seen subversion 
in Japan, terrorism in Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, revolt in Burma and Indonesia. We 
are seeing frontal attack at Dien Bien Phu. 

These things must lie back of our concern 
with Indochina. It is not just a question of 
what force we may be obliged to use and the 
if and when of that use. It is a question 
of survival in a free world, for us as well 
as for the Indochinese. This is the reason 
that the Vice President and our administra- 
tion take the case seriously and the reason 
why we must do likewise. 





The Rising Star of Richard Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events which have occurred in the Orient 
and in particular in Indochina have em- 
phasized the need for able leadership in 
this country. 

An editorial appearing recently in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch under date 
of April 20, 1954, contains pertinent ob- 
servations upon one of our most able 
national leaders. He has demonstrated 
on numerous occasions his ability to give 
the people of this country sound advice 
on issues of gravest national importance. 
It is gratifying to see the increasing edi- 
torial recognition of his exceptional 
ability. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Risinc Star or RICHARD NIXON 


While Vice President Nrxon’s advocacy " 


last week of sending United States troops to 
Indochina, under certain hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, caused a sensation around the 
world, those who heard him make this 
speech to the American Society of Newspa- 
Editors’ convention in Washington were 
normously impressed by the manner in 
which he handled himself on that occasion. 

Many newspapers, including the Times- 
Dispatch, disagree with his personal stand 
in favor of sending troops to Indochina, if 
the French should pull out their forces 
(somcching he regards as unlikely), but 
opinion was virtually unanimous at the 
Washington meeting as to NIxKoNn’s great 
ability. 

“I have grossly underestimated that man,” 
said the chief editorial writer of a southern 
newspaper which has seldom agreed with 
Eisenhower or Nixon on anything. 


“I'd vote for him for President in 1956,” 
said one who voted for Adlai Stevenson in 
1952. “Neither do I feel any longer that the 
country would be sunk if something hap- 
pened to President Eisenhower and Nixon 
took over.” 

These comments were rather typical, after 
the Vice President concluded an hour-long 
address, from notes, and an off-the-cuff ques- 
tion period which continued for some 35 
minutes more. 

His formal remarks dealt with the broad 
problem of Asia, and he said nothing in the 
course of those remarks about sending troops 
to Indochina. It was in the question period 
that this issue was raised, and as with all 
the other “hot potato” problems that came 
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up, he dealt with it promptly and forth. 
rightly. 

The poise, the clarity, the force, and the 
fluency with which the Vice President dis. 
cussed the Asiatic problem in his address, 
and the equally able manner in which he 
discussed everything from United States 
troops in Indochina to the Oppenheimer 
case, left most of the audience almost gasp. 
ing. A great many of the editors had formed 
their impressions of Nixon from his soap. 
opera performance on television and radio 
when he came under fire during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952, and they were not 
prepared for the truly professional job he 
did last week. 

This, it should be emphasized, has noth. 
ing to do with whether they agreed or dis. 
agreed with his position on specific issues, 
Nor is it in any way related to the fact that 
he tried to make an off-the-record speech 
to several hundred newspaper editors, their 
wives and guests—an obvious absurdity and 
impossibility. Presumably both he and the 
White House realized that the gist of his 
remarks could not be kept quiet. Appar. 
ently the administration wished to use the 
occasion as a sounding board. 

Certainly the impression Nrxon gave of 
sheer ability, of a quick and cogent capacity 
for lucid expression, and of a broad grasp 
of many complex questions was tremendous, 
It seems reasonable to declare that whereas 
prior to April 16 he had been regarded asa 
good deal of a lightweight by many of the 
Nation’s editors, they came away from his 
address with a much fuller realization of 
why President Eisenhower sent him last year 
on a trip to the Far East, and why Nixon 
occupies a more vital role in Washington 
than any Vice President in the country’s 
history. 





Christian Citizenship Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor 
conducted a nationwide Christian citi- 
zenship crusade and has just concluded 
the third annual Christian citizenship 
award contest. It was for girls and boys 
in North America between the ages of 
15 and 19, and its purpose was to alert 
young people as to their responsibilities 
in a representative form of government. 

The contest included all of the United 
States and Canada, and the winner will 
receive a $250 cash award and an all- 
expense trip to the World’s Christian En- 
deavor convention in Washington, D. C., 
July 24-28, 1954. 


The contest ended April 30, 1954, and 
the winner was a young lady from Bert- 
houd, Colo., in the Second District. I 
am very proud indeed that it was 16- 
year-old Jana Woodrum, a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Bert- 
houd, a junior in the Berthoud High 
School where she edits the school paper, 
is accompanist for the boys’ chorus, and 
is also assistant church organist. 

I insert for the Recorp the very excel- 
lent and fine letter Miss Woodrum wrote 
which won first prize—I Speak for 


Christian Citizenship. 
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I SPEAK FOR CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
My CONGRESSMAN, 
: Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Sim: I am writing you, Mr. Congress- 
man, in support of Christian citizenship. I 
am convinced of the prominence Christian- 
ity needs to play in our lives, Our great 
country, founded on Christian principles, 
will continue to be great as long as her citi- 
zens are trying to be Christians. I know 
you, the people’s representative, are keenly 
aware of this. And so I want to assure you 
that I am back of you when you speak for 
Christian citizenship. . 

The influence each of us wields over others 
can be a dynamic force for Christianity. If 
you try, at the sessions of Congress and other 
governmental functions, and if I try, in fam- 
ily relationships and at school, to be Chris- 
tian citizens, we will be advancing toward 
our ultimate goal—a world at peace. 

Mr. Congressman, in order that you may 
speak for Christian citizenship, you must 
ask for supreme guidance. In a Govern- 
ment as complicated as ours, where every 
decision is of far-reaching or even world 
consequence, you must wonder continually 
which way is the right way. Too often if 
humans rely on their own limited vision 
they blunder into mistakes and errors. In 
the running of a nation, these blunders can 
be tragic. 

George Washington, standing alone in the 
snow on the hillside at Valley Forge, gazing 
with mingled feelings on his men, encamped 
below him without decent food, clothing, or 
shelter, must have felt more than the chill 
of the winter weether. Then he knelt and 
asked for guidance, and the vision came 
to him of stars and stripes waving over a 
great and free land, and he arose, and won 
a war, and became the father of a Christian 
Republic. 

Abraham Lincoln, seeing the Union split 
asunder, must have wondered if ever it 
would be welded back together, stronger 
and better. Then, confident of divine guid- 
ance, he forgot his fears, forgot himself, and, 
thinking only of one nation and of all men 
created equal, he became immortal, became 
the Emancipator. 

The founder of our Nation and the pre- 
server of our Nation both depended on 
someone greater than themselves to guide 
them aright, and built and guarded this 
America, Today when it is no longer a ques- 
tion of Just America, but rather of the whole 
world, dare these United States deviate from 
seeking that guidance which has made them 
& symbol of hope and liberty to all mankind? 

The answer lies in your hands, Mr. Con- 
gressman, in your actions, in your convic- 
tions, in the way you run this Government. 
Speak for your Christian beliefs as you sail 
the ship of state by asking the Great Cap- 
tain for His guidance. 

You can speak for Christian citizenship,by 
being courageous. It is comparatively easy 
to be brave on a battlefield where everyone 
admires and expects fearlessness. It is 
harder to be brave when an indifferent or 
frightened world closes its ears to the good 
and the right. It must take a lot of courage 
to be brave on the congressional floor. It is 
then that a man is tested, that his depth is 
measured. It is then that a distinction is 
made between those who drift and those who 
row. It is then that you must stand firm, 
stand firm in the face of hostility and indif- 
ference, stand firm in the right, stand firm 
with courage, 

If there are those among your associates 
in the Government who have fallen into the 
habit of believing the easy way is the best 
way, you have an opportunity and a duty as 
a Christian citizen to arouse in them that 
courage which made it possible for our fore- 
fathers to defy tradition and ridicule and 
create an entirely new way of life. By 
standing firm, by being decisive in your ac- 
tions, by keeping trust with the people who 
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elected you, by being courageous, Mr: Con- 
gressman, you will be speaking for Christian 
citizenship. 

But such @ man as you would not have 
been elected to your high office unless we 
the people had been speaking in our turn for 
Christian citizenship. This is a democracy, 
@ government by the people, where I, too, 
must speak—speak for Christian citizenship 
by seeking divine guidance. My behavior 
every day with my family at home and with 
my friends at school, shows what I stand for 
and where my guidance comes from. I, too, 
have decisions to make, which, though not 
of national significance, affect the lives I 
touch. It takes many deeds of love to repair 
the damage done by an act of hate or self- 
ishness. And in the same way that one 
kindness often blossoms into many more, so 
@ cross remark may spread like an evil 
fungus. 

It has been said that as the homes go, so 
goes the Nation. Because I am part of a 
home, I am a factor in the way this Nation 
goes. There are four in our family, Mr. Con- 
gressman: my parents, my little brother, and 
myself. If I am kind, happy, helpful, con- 
siderate, and loving toward them, I will be 
helping to make a Christian atmosphere in 
our home. And if, when daddy goes off to 
drive his trucks, and mother clans the 
house or does the dishes, and Tommy and I 
start to school—if we carry with us a Chris- 
tian atmosphere, it will help to guide us all 
day long, and we will be speaking for Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

I must take responsibilities at school where 
citizens are being trained. I roust ask for 
that guidance which will keep me on the 
straight and narrow path—perhaps the hard 
way, but certainly the right way. And 
though I am only a teen-ager, I must acquire 
well the habit of looking to a higher source; 
then when I become a voter and in part 
responsible for the fate of the freedoms, I 
will be able to discern the way to speak 
for a Christian world and a peaceful world. 

I, too, can speak for Christian citizenship 
by being courageous. I must be brave 
enough to stand up for my ideals and for 
justice and for the right. It will not be 
easy to be a Christian citizen, but I must 
have courage to be just that. I must have 
strength of character that I may be abso- 
lutely honest—never cheating, that I may 
openly oppose anything which will harm my 
best, such as intoxicating drinks, that I may 
combat indifference, intolerance, and racial 
prejudice. 

What dauntless faith and fearlessness the 
colonists must have had to pit their small 
strength against the queen of the seas. It 
is for both you and me, Mr. Congressman, 
in this 20th century to look to their example 
and take courage to go forth today and cru- 
sade for Christian citizenship. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jana Wooprum. 


Winning Essay in Texas Soil Conservation 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the interest of Texas youth in soil 
conservation is well exemplified by the 
winning essay in the Save the Soil and 
Save Texas awards program sponsored 
by the Fort Worth Press. 
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This essay was written by Bobby Bur- 
nett, 17-year-old Lamesa (Tex.) High 
School senior, and a member of the La- 
mesa high chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America. He is going to be a 
farmer. He will be a good one. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Bobby Burnett's winning essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


What can I do about soil conservation? 
Shall I postpone what I can do until tomor- 
row, or shall I do something that will save 
our soil today? Today I must do something 
or tomorrow—there wil be no tomorrow. 
Today’s soil is tomorrow’s bread, and my duty 
is to save a nation—a world—from hunger. 
Can I tell every farmer in this great country 
to run terraces, to plant cover crops, and to 
use some type of crop rotation? No, I can- 
not. 

Because I am planning to become a farmer, 
my efforts toward improving the soil must be 
tireless. I must protect my land at all times. 
To encourage other farmers to practice con- 
servation I must perform the following meas- 
ures: terracing, contour cultivation, strip 
cropping, cover cropping, and deep-break- 
ing. To the rancher, I must emphasize the 
importance of pasture improvement and 
range management. Should I move to an 
area where there is timber, my work in soil 
conservation would go on, for good woodland. 
mans gement means more lumber, pulpwood, 
and fuel in the future. All the things that 
I can do toward soil improvement cannot be 
done on the farm or on the ranch. My 
cooperation with my soil conservation dis- 
trict will not only aid me directly but my 
interest will encourage indifferent farmers 
to seek help and advice from the district. 
Having studied soil management in the FFA, 
I have acquired a knowledge of the soil that 
will help me in future years. 

What can be my greatest contribution to 
soil conservation? I can turn from my greed 
and selfishness of planting one money crop 
year after year and give the soil the rest 
and food it needs. I, you, we—everybody can 
dedicate his land to God, whence it came, 
and our lives to the preservation of His good 
earth, 


In Tribute to Poland, the First Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it an honor to participate in the 
celebration of the anniversary of Polish 
independence and to pay tribute to a 
heroic people. Today all people of Po- 
lish extraction greet this eventful date 
with a song on their lips, the Third of 
May Mazurka, and I am sure that even 
though the Iron Curtain alters the tones 
and distorts the words, the echo repeats 
from all sides: 

Poland is not dead yet, 
While we are alive. 


On May 3, 1791, Poland guaranteed 
freedom to all her citizens by adopting 
a constitution, and became the first na- 
tion in Europe to have a written demo- 
cratic document proclaiming the prin- 


ciples of human liberty. 
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On September 1, 1939, Poland was the 
first nation to take up arms to resist 
Nazi aggression—the first who had the 
courage to say no to Hitler. Poland in 
her international policy was faithful at 
all times, not only to the letter but also 
to the spirit of her treaties, and did not 
allow herself to be led astray by the Nazi 
proposal to take part in an attack on 
Soviet Russia, and refused to cooperate 


in any anti-Soviet plot, abiding by her | 


neutrality and striving for peace. Yes; 
Poland was first to fight, and for this 
honor paid dearly with the blood of her 
soldiers, not only in Poland during the 
September campaign but on all Allied 
fronts—in Norway, France, in the Battle 
of Britain, Africa, Italy, Belgium, Nor- 
mandy, Holland, Germany—on the seas, 
and in the skies over Europe. 

Poland was the first ally. While Po- 
land was the “mother of the United Na- 
tions,” she was excluded from the Con- 
ference of the United Nations, convened 
on April 25, 1945, at San Francisco. Yet 
the thought that was to guide the work 
of the San Francisco Conference was 
expressed by a Polish King in 1750— 
Stanislaw Leszczynski, one of the early 
protagonists of international coopera- 
tion, who wrote a memorandum on 
strengthening the general peace. The 
thought underlying his plan was that the 
community of nations should go to the 
assistance of any country attacked. 
Likewise, in 1833, Poland’s greatest poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, proclaimed in his 
works the ideal of the common brother- 
hood of man—a genuine international 
organization. 

The Polish people have always been 
brave to the point of folly and they have 
always been believers in freedom. Time 
and again they have been found defend- 
ing the rights of men and women to live 
their own lines in their own way. The 
Polish people fought against a German 
invader trying to steal other peoples’ 
lands as far back as the year 963. In 
1241 they saved Europe from the invad- 
ing Tartar hordes. In 1685 it was 
Sobieski and the gallant Poles who pro- 
tected and saved Christianity from the 
ravages of the Mohammedan sword and 
stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and destroying the 
Christian people. The _ liberty-loving 
Poles came to the aid of our American 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 
Wherever liberty and justice are at stake, 
the sons of Poland never fail to rally. 
Thousands of Polish boys from my State 
fought courageously on the battlefields 
of Korea. 

Poland has always been devoted to the 
cause of humanity. Her contributions 
to human liberty and free institutions 
are glorious. She is a symbol of freedom 
and of peace. 

In observing this anniversary of a 
great event in the history of Poland, let 
us recognize that the fate of this old, 
brave, great nation still disturbs the 
world and America. At Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam we played a role not en- 
tirely compatible with our ideals. Let us 
all hope and pray that Poland, the first 
nation in Europe to adopt a democratic 
form of government, will be permitted to 
work out her own destiny under a gov- 
ernment of her own, chosen by her own 
people. 
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New Look Reexamined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the final 
and most meaningful test of a military 
strategy, or weapons system, is the cru- 
cial test of actual combat in the field. 
Yet in an era of cold war, of psychologi- 
cal warfare, or total diplomacy, the test 
of strategy and weapons is much less 
certain or decisive. 

For many months now this Nation has 
been operating under what was pro- 
claimed as the New Look in military- 
foreign policy and strategy. 

Recent events in southeast Asia plus 
the experience of our military experts in 
current North Carolina maneuvers— 
Exercise Flash Burn—offer us the basis 
for a reexamination of the New Look in 
light of actual experience. The speaker’s 
podium is often far removed from the 
actuality in the field. Perhaps this was 
the case when the New Look was first 
proclaimed. 

Significant questions arising out of 
recent experience have been raised by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, in New York 
Times of May 2, 1954. I include his 
article in the REcORD: 

New Loox REEXAMINED IN LicnT oF INDO- 
CHINA—QUESTION Is How Mucu To DEPEND 
on New Weapons, How MvucH ON OLD 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Fort Brace, N. C., May 1.—In Washington 
and in the pine forests and on the sand 
hills of North Carolina the Nation’s New 
Look military policies were under debate 
and test this week. 

In Washington the House of Representa- 
tives approved—though not without misgiv- 
ings—a military budget for the next fiscal 
year of about $28.7 billion, some $5.6 billion 
less: than the current budget. Here, in the 
Fort Bragg area, the Army, holding its larg- 





est postwar maneuvers in corjunction with. 


the Air Force, is utilizing new weapons and 
experimenting with both new and old tech- 
niques. The ground forces, most heavily 
hit by budget cuts, are faced with a reduc- 
tion in the next fiscal year from 20 to 17 
divisions and a further tentatively planned 
reduction in future years to 14 or 15 divi- 
sions. And Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
also in the most difficult and uncertain 
tactical and organizational transition from 
solid past to uncertain future since the 
United States first became a Nation. 

In Washington, stirred by the Indochina 
crisis and the political dangers of Geneva, 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
frankly admitted that the next few months 
might force a new look at the New Look. 
The Secretary's phrase—a soul-searching 
review of our present politico-military poli- 
cies—bore a striking resemblance to the 
agonizing reappraisal which Secretary of 
State Dulles said we faced if the European 
Defense Community Treaty is not ratified. 

BASIS FOR THE NEW LOOK 

The global outlook in Washington, which 
of course affects our military policies, is 
plainly influenced by the current crises in 
Europe and Asia. The original New Look 
policies were intended to prepare the Nation 
for the long pull instead of a particularized 
date of crisis; to give first priority to a capa- 
bility for massive retaliation (by atomic 
and hydrogen weapons) as a deterrent to 
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war and as a defense against atomic attack: 
to emphasize seapower and airpower, mo- 
bility and flexibility; to decrease somewhat 
fixed United States land commitments over. 
seas and to increase the readiness of the 
Army strategic reserve in this country: to 
improve United States air and continenta| 
defense, and, particularly, to cut Military 
costs. 

The reductions in Army strength that were 
@ part of these policies were predicated upon 


, assumptions that, gradually, many—if not 


all—of our United States troops could be 
withdrawn from Korea; that Japan would 
rearm; that United States Army commit- 
ments overseas would be slightly decreaseq— 
not increased—and that the European De- 
fense Community Treaty would be passed 
and Germany would be rearmed. 

What Washington faced last week was the 
agonizing possibility that some of these as- 
sumptions might be invalid. 

WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 


Two Army divisions have been withdrawn 
from Korea, and in the next fiscal year sey. 
eral others may be withdrawn as the 21. 
division South Korean Army is better trained 
and equipped. But Geneva offers no pros- 
pect of any final Korean settlement; the 
Communists in North Korea still number 
well over 1 million men and the withdrawal 
of all United States forces is, not in sight. 
Japan has started the long, hard road back 
as a military power, but it will be some years 
before she is capable of providing a reason- 
able degree of self-defense. Our forces there 
can, perhaps, be reduced—but not elimi- 
nated—for a long time to come. 

The potentially dangerous political situa- 
tion at Geneva might deliver the coup de 
grace to the long dormant European De- 
fense Community Treaty. And firm security 
for Western Europe is unlikely without Ger- 
man men under arms. There is no prospect 
of any major withdrawal of United States 
manpower from Europe in the near future. 
But the issue is most clearly exemplified by 
Indochina. 

The deteriorating position of the French 
defenders of Dien Bien Phu and of the Red 
River Delta emphasized, ironically, the role 
of United States Army ground forces in our 
security policies. United States naval and 
air aid to the Dien Bien Phu defenders was 
ruled out in Washington some time ago, for 
military as much as political reasons. 


DOUBTS ON UNITED STATES HELP 


The contracted perimeter of the Dien Bien 
Phu’s strong points, the lack of adequate 
ground-air communications, the onset of the 
monsoon and other reasons convinced our 
Washington military authorities that, so far 
as Dien Bien Phu was concerned, United 
States naval and air aid at this late date 
could not be effective. 

But this week, the French military at- 
taché—one of a group of foreign observers 
at these maneuvers—watched with mixed 
feelings as some 9,000 American airborne 
soldiers parachuted from fleets of transport 
aircraft. Here was the very type of troops 
that could aid Dien Bien Phu. But the 82d 
Airborne Division, participating in exercise 
Flash Burn, is 1 of only 2 airborne divisions 
the United States Army has. Both are in 
this country; both have prior strategic com- 
mitments. 

One-or two airborne divisions might save 
Dien Bien Phu—if they could be flown there 
in time, which is now very unlikely. But 
probably 5 to 10 divisions or more would be 
needed if Indochina were to be saved. Even 
this number might not be conclusive, and 
certainly would not be if the Chinese Com- 
munists intervened in large numbers. 

Neither the United States nor its allies 
has any such number of divisions available 
today unless (a) other areas are dangerously 
weakened, and/or (b) additional units are 
mobilized or activated and additional funds 
are provided for the Army. 
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COST OF INTERVENTION 

Large-scale ground intervention in Indo- 
china would probably require the United 
States to increase its Army to at least 25 
to 30 divisions—instead of it to 
17—and to add $5 to $10 billion to its mili- 
tary budget instead of subtracting $5 bil- 
lion from it. 

This is one dilemma. It is essentially a 
strategic, politico-military and psycholog- 
ical problem. Paced with an Indochina 
type of war, are we willing to fight another 
Korean-type conflict with the necessary costs 
in money, men, and blood? Or are we 
willing to utilize only air and naval aid 
(and a limited number of ground special- 
ists) at the risk that such aid would not be 
effective? Or would we spread the war to 
retaliate against China at a time and place 
of our choosing? 

Are we willing, in other words, to fight a 
limited conventional war in an area most ad- 
vantageous to the enemy—the jungles of 
Indochina—or would we fight a war to win 
in an area of our choosing, utilizing perhaps, 
new as weil as conventinal arms? This is 
one problem which only Washington can de- 
cide. But there is another. Gradually and 
perceptibly it may be decided by maneuvers 
such as this one in the sand hills of North 
Carolina. 

WEAPONS OF THE FUTURE 

The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are 
all integrating atomic weapons and missiles 
into their tactics and organizational struc- 
ture to am increasing degree. But the new 
missiles are not fully perfected; the push- 
putton age has just started. In short, the 
Army and the other services are groping into 
an unknown future. 

But even so, there is already a noticeable 
tendency on the part of the Army and the 
other services, particularly the Air Force, to 
depend upon atomic and hydrogen arms as 
an answer to all military situations. Indo- 
china with its jungles and mountains and 
roadless terrain, its enemy naturally trained 
to dispersion, digging, camouflage, and cover, 
suggests strongly that such weapons as the 
“Corporal” guided missile, or the 85-ton 280- 
millimeter cannon or the atomic bomb would 
have very limited, if any, application there. 
But if the present trend continues, the Army 
and the Air Force in particular, may become 
so dependent upon these new weapons that 
they cannot fight effectively without them. 

This is the second dilemma—how much to 
tailor our practical concepts and training 
manuals to the new arms, how much to de- 
pend on the old. Here again Indochina sug- 
gests caution and not extremism; we must be 
ready for the new but we must retain the 
best of the old. 


The St. Lawrence Iceway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
§t. Lawrence seaway, if it ever becomes 
a reality, will lie idle for 5 out of every 12 
months because of ice. ‘Therefore, it 
should really be called the St. Lawrence 
iceway, according to the following edito- 
rial taken from the March 23, 1954, issue 
of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 

Tue Sr. LAWRENCE ICEWAY 

Calling the St. Lawrence seaway the St. 
Lawrence iceway does not please advocates 
of this project who make mucb of its alleged 
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benefits but have nothing to say about two 
facts which could outweigh all its potential 
value to the United States. 

Several months of every year the St. Law- 
rence is choked with ice. The ship channel 
proposed, only 27 feet deep, would be 
too shallow for all but light-draft ocean- 
going vessels. 

A photograph of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence, taken last Jan- 
uary, shows an arctic expanse of ice, where 
navigation would be impossible for any kind 
of vessel but an icebreaker. Hard work by 
icebreakers precedes the annual rebirth of 
Montreal as a sea 

Another objection to the seaway never 
mentioned by its proponents is that one 
bomb dropped by an enemy plane (from 
Russia, maybe) would put the seaway out of 
business. 

All the northern part of the United States 
is now admittedly open to air raids over the 
top of the world. If invaders got through 
the air defense of Canada and the United 
States there would be nothing to prevent 
them from destroying installations in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the seaway as 
they headed for large cities and industrial 
centers of the United States: Indeed, the St. 
Lawrence seaway might be the first target 
struck if and when world war III begins. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials relative to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The first editorial entitled “Sea- 
way Vote Nears,” appeared in the May 
1 edition of the Washington Daily News; 
and the second editorial appeared in this 
morning’s edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

[Prom the Washington Daily News of May 1, 
1954] 
Seaway VoTe NEars 

The bill for American participation with 
Canada in the building of the St. Lawrence 
seaway was passed by the Senate weeks ago. 
Now it is scheduled for a House vote next 
week. 

Some have misgivings about the economic 
soundness of the seaway. But the seaway 
will be built whether the United States helps 
or not. — 

The issue, then, is whether our Govern- 
ment should have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of an important waterway on its 
northern border. 

There is only one sensible answer to that— 
yes. 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of May 
4, 1954] 


Tue SFAWAY IN THE HovusE 


In his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Eisenhower listed the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project as something to be acted on 
“promptly.” First recommended by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1923, it has been supported 
by.successive Presidents but put off by the 
Congress under pressure from regional in- 
terests. Now at last it has been passed by 
the Senate; it has been voted on favorably 
by the House Public Works Committee. To- 
morrow it comes up for debate, with the 
prespect of a decisive vote by Thursday. 
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The bill will create a seaway development 
corporation, an agency of the United 
authorized to incur up to $105 million in 
obligations direct to the Treasury. The 
United States share of the tolls on the 1,200- 
mile seaway running between the Great 
Lakes and the North Atlantic is expected to 
make the project self-liquidating. 

To the well-founded arguments for the 
seaway & new urgency has been added by 
Canada’s willingness and readiness to go 
ahead on its own if the United States is not 
prepared to share in the undertaking. By 
every test of national interest, national secu- 
rity, and national dignity this is something 
from which we cannot want to be excluded. 
It is to be hoped that the House will follow 
the lead of the Senate in approving it by a 
large majority. 

A preliminary hurdle has been raised in 
the form of the so-called Brownson amend- 
ment, which would disrupt the present 
schemes for financing the work and per- 
haps delay it so long as to make cooperation 
with Canada impossible. This and other 
crippling amendments must be vzie< “own. 
Passage of the bill as it now stands will be 
&@ solid accomplishment for which this Con- 
gress will be remembered. 


Rhode Island Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Independence Day for the great and 
glorious State of Rhode Island. One 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago, on 
May 4, 1776, the State of Rhode Island 
declared with impunity her independence 
from Great Britain. It repealed an act 
entitled “An act for the more effectual 
securing to his Majesty the allegiance 
of his subjects in this His Colony and 
Dominion of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.” This was Rhode 
Island’s formal severance of the prover- 
bial “umbilical cord” of social, political, 
and economic ties from her mother 
country. This was the “shot heard 
around the world.” This was the day 
that the State of Rhode Island led the 
colonies in taking similar action, which 
was taken 60 days later on July 4, 1776. 

Among her many notable firsts, Rhode 
Island’s great initiative for freedom was 
in its founding. It was in Rhode Island 
that Roger Williams, one of the pre- 
eminent benefactors of mankind, insti- 
tuted his practice of religious tolerance, 
enabling the populace to pursue their 
choice of worship. 

The second great initiative in the 
cause of freedom was the procuring of 
the first charter making Rhode Island 
an independent colony of Great Britain. 
This was accomplished fearlessly while 
the trained guns of the British Navy 
breathed heavily down the necks of the 
subscribers to the charter. 

The initiative by Rhode Island in op- 
posing the taxation acts was exempli- 
fied in the agitation over the Sugar and 
Stamp Acts which brought on the hostili- 
ties that culminated in the Revolution. 
In this Rhode Island was conspicuously 
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The initiative in the war did not find 
Rhode Island wanting. The battle of 
Lexington was fought April 19, 1775; the 
next day 1,000 men were on the march 
from Providence to Boston, but they were 
stopped by dispatchers from Lexington. 

The first gun fired upon the ocean at 
any part of His Majesty’s Navy in the 
American Revolution was discharged 
from a sloop under command of Capt. 
Abraham Whipple on June 15, 1775, 2 
days before the battle of Bunker Hill. 
This was the beginning of a giorious era 
in the naval enterprise of Rhode Island. 
The affair led to the correspondence be- 
tween Captain Whipple and Captain 
Wallace, of the British frigate, which 
contained the following repartee: 


‘You, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th of 
June 1772, burned His Majesty’s vessel the 
Gaspee, and I will hang you at the yardarm. 

JaMES WALLACE, 


This was answered as follows: - 
To Sir JaMEes WALLACE. 
Sm: Always catch a man before you hang 
him. 
ABRAHAM WHIPPLE. 


This bravery and humor is typical of 
Rhode Island. Our State’s firmness lies 
in her-record. Rhode Island still re- 
mains the land of “firsts.” The circum- 
stances have changed the times, but the 
character and determination still lies 
dormant only to be kindled by any sort 
of tyranny over the mind of man. 

Though small in size, Rhode Island 
has led the Nation in its biggest con- 
troversies. The accomplishments of our 
great State can be summed up in the 
inimitable words of Winston Churchill 
when, in addressing the Royal Air Force, 
he said: 

Never before have so few contributed so 
much to so many. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN, Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that sectionalism is still no- 
ticeable in the attitude of certain news- 
papers concerning the St. Lawrence sea~ 
way legislation. The Philadelphia In- 
quirer has adopted a very narrow atti- 
tude promoting appropriations for the 
Delaware River by opposing United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway. This has created a reaction in 
other parts of the country which is very 
unfortunate. As evidence of this, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp editorials from St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Cincinnati Enquirer, and the 
Detroit Free Press: 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of April 10, 
1954] 
SELFIsH OPPOSITION 

The Philadelphia Inquirer supplies an ex- 
ample of the kind of selfishness that goes 
into the opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway. The Inquirer is demanding that 
Congress appropriate $8,400,000 out of the 
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national pork barrel now, and then 4 mil- 
lions a year forever, to give Philadelphia a 
40-foot channel to the sea. At the same time 
it is fighting with all its might against 
American participation in the Canadian 
project for a self-supporting channel from 
the Great Lakes into the Atlantic. 

The people of the Lake States do not op- 
pose the improvement of Philadelphia's ex- 
isting outlet to the sea, even if it is a Treas- 
ury handout while the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be self-liquidating. But they can rea- 
sonably demand that the St. Lawrence be 
deepened to 27 feet, before the Delaware 
River is deepened to 40. The Lake States 
have waited 30 years and more for direct ac- 
cess to the sea and it is certainly their turn 
to get some kind of a St. Lawrence water- 
way before others are handed de luxe im- 
provements for those they had all these years. 

The Inquirer makes much out of the fact 
that the St. Lawrence would be frozen over 
for 4 months out of the year, and seems to 
think it would not be of much use, for exam- 
ple, as a highway for Laborador iron ore, for 
that reason. So are the Great Lakes frozen 
over for 4 months of the year, but in the 
remaining 8 months, some 200 million tons 
of traffic is transported on the lakes. In 
those 8 months of navigation, more tons 
of traffic go through the Soo canal than 
through the Panama and Suez canal together 
in 12 months. 

The steel industries of the Lake States 
would handle the Labrador ore in just the 
same fashion as they have the ore from the 
head of the lakes since iron was first mined 
here in Minnesota. They stockpile enough 
in spring, summer, and fall to carry the mills 
through the winter. 

Only 2 out of Pennsylvania's delegation of 
30 in the House are cn record for American 
participation in the St. Lawrence seaway that 
would serve half of the North American Con- 
tinent. But doubtless all or nearly all of 
them favor the handing out of millions to 
improve Philadelphia’s “personal” seaway. 

As the battle for the St. Lawrence project 
goes into its final stage, the slogan should be: 
“No second helpings for anyone until the 
Lake States get theirs first.” 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
April 11, 1954] 


Seaway SIL.riNess 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of late has stuck 
its masthead out the window and began 
gobbling up all the old chestnuts against 
the St. Lawrence seaway. Of course that 
may not be too difficult in Philly, because 
one of the main thoroughfares is Chestnut 
Street. 

What irks us is the lack of reason in the 
Inquirer’s arguments. ‘ 

Ice clinks the Inquirer. The seaway will 
be frozen up and useless 5 months of the 
year, the paper argues. 

Even if this were true, which it isn't, what 
difference does it make? Apparently the In- 
quirer editorial writer is so provincial that 
he never has heard of the Soo Canal or cer- 
tainly of how transportation works on the 
Great Lakes. 

Despite seasonal interruptions because of 
winter freezing, the Soo in 8 months handles 
more tonnage than both the Panama and 
Suez Canals combined do over the full year. 
The idea of stockpiling seems to have eluded 
the Inquirer. 

Less than 4 percent of American flagships 
now afloat will be able to use the seaway’s 
27-foot channel, goes another of the Inquir- 
er’s arguments. By way of quashing that 
nonsense, Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., chief 
of the Army engineers, told the Lake Carriers 
Association here last week that 75 percent 
of the ships using New York Harbor could go 
through the proposed waterway. Naturally 
no one here expects to see the Queen Mary 
docked at the East Ninth Street pier. 


May 4 


The Inquirer questions that the seaway 
would be essential for national defense. 
Should we take the paper’s word against that 
of the President, members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and all those charged with safe. 
guarding this Nation? Somehow we fee! jt 
is wiser to go on their recommendations, 

New Deal boondoggle—that’s what the 
Inquirer calls the seaway. Presidents Wood. 
row Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Herbert 
Hoover might be fascinated with this de. 
scription. They backed the project years 
before the New Deal and/or boondogyie era, 
By the same token, the Plain Dealer must be 
New Dealerish, for we were the first major 
newspaper to sponsor the project. 

But the Inquirer says the seaway (a self. 
liquidating proposal through tolls) should 
be blocked. Instead the United States tax. 
payer would be better off shelling out some 
$36 million to dredge the Delaware River 
Channel to a 40-foot depth. A small section 
of the population would thus benefit at the 
expense of all. If that isn’t boondoggling, 
what is? 

The irritating part of it is that some people 
who have votes on the seaway actually 
swallow such guff. Twenty-eight of Penn. 
sylvania’s 30 Congressmen are supposedly 
committed in opposition. 

Such stubbornness, fortunately, can no 
longer prove much. Congressional double 
shuffling on the seaway issue can be expected 
to evaporate shortly after the Easter recess 
ends late this month. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 22, 
1954] 


Ler’s HAVE THE SEAWAY 


By now, just about every valid argument 
against American participation in the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
advanced and disposed of. Meanwhile, the 
reasons for going ahead with the project 
steadily have become more persuasive. 

After all, it has been advocated by every 
successive administration and debated ex- 
haustively for more than 20 years. What- 
ever boondoggling aspects it may have had 
in early years, the pending proposal embodies 
nothing rash, nothing socialistic, nothing 
unfair or prejudicial to any section of the 
Nation. The measure approved early this 
year by the Senate calls only for American 
development of that section of the seaway 
which traverses the International Rapids, 
leaving the other sections to be handled by 
Canada, and it is not complicated by any 
provision for the generation of hydroelectric 
power. 

The measure does not contemplate a vast 
public subsidy, for it would set up the sea- 
way development on a self-liquidating basis, 
with the bonds to be bought by the Treasury 
and retired from tolls on shipping. 


Paradoxically, all opposition fo the seaway 
development has not yet disappeared, by any 
means. However, most of the remaining op- 
position easily identifies itself from the 
standpoint of self-interest. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, 
almost waxes apoplectic at the mention of 
the seaway, yet in the next breath demands 
Federal subsidization—or rather plain out- 
right payment for—a 40-foot-deep, 800-foot- 
wide Delaware River channel from Phila- 
delphia to the Atlantic, and complains bit- 
terly that only $2,150,000 a year is earmarked 
for maintenance of the channel. 

We can, and cheerfully do, concede the eco- 
nomic justification for making Philadelphia 
an ocean port. But isn’t it incongruous for 
Philadelphians to storm and rage at the 
thought of opening up the landlocked Mid- 
west through a self-liquidating project? 

Certainly we have no proprietary interest 
in the St. Lawrence seaway, and in certain 
respects it presents a competitive disadvan- 
tage to this river-and-rail city, but we believe 
® project so clearly worthwhile to all the 
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North Central States is therefore useful to 
the Nation as a whole, and certainly is not 
to be opposed for the sake of anyone’s own 
pack-yard interests. 

In an effort to prove that the seaway is a 
“poondoggle,” the Philadelphia Inquirer ran 
a picture on its editorial page showing the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence frozen over in January, Using this 
to ridicule the idea that the seaway would 
be valuable to national defense, or would pro- 
yide an efficient and inexpensive route for 
pringing labrador ore to Middle Western steel 

ills. 

a the opposition is hard up indeed when it 
resorts to such boobytrap arguments as this. 
Ore shipments along the present Great Lakes 
route from the Mesabi range are carried on 
in the spring, summer and fall. Ice-locking 
of the canals in winter is accepted and taken 
into account in production planning—and 
the same would be true in the case of the St. 
Lawrence seaway route. 

If the Atlantic port cities ridicule the 
freight-carrying potentialities of the seaway, 
how can they argue, simultaneously, that it 
would ruin them? 

Virtually all of the remaining arguments 
against the St. Lawrence seaway (except that 
ice-locked boogy) could just as plausibly 
have been used to prevent the digging of the 
Panama Canal. If we wait much longer to 
proceed with this national improvement, the 
historians of the future are likely to assume 
we had rocks in our heads, 


[From the Detroit Free Press of May 1, 1954] 


Victory IN Sicht: Seaway Brut Nears 
PassaGE 


The St. Lawrence seaway development has 
moved closer to realization than et any time 
since it was first seriously proposed, well 
over a generation ago. 

After hopes for favorable congressional 
action had ebbed and waned during the past 
few months, the House Rules Committee on 
Thursday gave the measure its approval and 
sent it to the floor of the House. 

It now is scheduled to come up for final 
vote next week. By next Friday the seaway 
bill may have become law. 

The history of this project, of such tre- 
mendous importance to the economy of the 
American hinterland, hag been one of self- 
ish obstructionism by vested and local in- 
terests which have been unable to visualize 
the overall benefits because of myopia pro- 
duced by concern for sectional or private 
advantage. 

This attitude has caused delay to such a 
degree that only the most unwavering de- 
termination in the face of constant disap- 
pointment and defeat has enabled the 
8t. Lawrence route to the sea to be revived 
each time its opponents believed it was 
safely buried. 

The more recent history of the project 
has been more encouraging. 

In January 1954, for the first time, the 
Senate passed the seaway bill. 

After the House received it, with pros- 
pects still bright, the House Public Works 
Committee quickly gave it strong approval. 
Then it went to the Rules Committee, where 
Opponents were entrenched. 

There it languished, and once more hope 
for ultimate favorable action began to fade. 
Then Thursday's release of the measure by 
the Rules Committee, making a full House 
vote possible, raised new prospects that the 
long battle may be nearly over. 

However, it is not over. 

Backers of the seaway bill still have a 
great deal of missionary work to do; waver- 
ing votes must be fastened down, and con- 
verts must be made. 

None of that will be easy, but scenting 
victory, we can be assured that champions 
of the measure, in and out of Congress, will 
exert themselves as never before. 
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One of the things which provides a favor- 
able augury for the seaway is the fact that 
it rates high on President Eisenhower's 
legislative program. 

That has not been advanced as 
the President and his party leaders would 
prefer. In fact, the ability of the adminis- 
tration to produce a substantial part of its 
legislative program in this session may have 
a strong bearing on the outcome of the 
November elections. 

Lukewarm Republicans, aware of this, 
may now, perhaps, be counted upon to back 
the seaway bill for the purpose of being able 
to cite accomplishment when they seek re- 
election this fall. 

Pailure to vote favorably on the seaway 
may cause many of their constituents to ask 
the embarrassing question of why they failed 
to support the President's program. 

That realization on the part of the Repre- 
sentatives may account for the reason the 
bill finally come out of the Rules Committee, 
when time was running short. 

It offers the best hope that by next week 
roadblock amendments will have been suc- 
cessfully hurdled and the seaway will have 
become law. 


Governor Meyner and VFW Commander 
in Chief Richards Speak at Ameritani- 
zation Day Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in 1931, on 
the last Sunday of April, Capt. Clinton E. 
Fisk Post, No. 132, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, of Jersey City, 
initiated its celebration of Americaniza- 
tion Day. Interest in the celebration 
was relatively small. 

Each succeeding year the same post 
has continued to observe the last Sunday 
of April as Americanization Day, and 
has had the gratification of seeing the 
celebration grow into the second largest 
demonstration of its kind in the United 
States. 

As usual, a large committee of willing 
and earnest workers, this year under the 
direction of A. Pat Menendez, past com- 
mander, Clinton E. Pisk Post, as general 
chairman labored long and diligently in 
preparation of the great event. 

More than 20,000 military and civilian 
units participated in this year’s parade, 
witnessed under bright skies by many 
thousands of Jersey City citizens. The 
marchers, led by 45 bands, represented 
veterans’ organizations, military, civic, 
and social groups from 6 States of the 
Union. 

Grand marshal of the parade was Ser- 
geant William F. Borer, a Korean war 
prisoner for 34 months, who was accom- 
panied by 4 other ex-prisoners of the 
Korean Communists, recently returned 
to their homes, namely, Stanley Bar- 
tholomew, John Midolo, Robert A. 
Brown, and Arie VanRyn. Designated 
as aides to the grand marshal were 
Capt. Francis X. Burke, Lt. Stephen 
R. Gregg, Set. John W. Meagher, and 
Nicholas Oresko, all of Hudson County, 
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all holders of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. A fifth aide was Commander 
James P. Clark. After its long march 
along Hudson Boulevard, the parade 
swung into Pershing Field, past the 
stand where it was reviewed by high 
officials of all the most prominent vet- 
erans’ organizations and their ladies 
auxiliaries and by State, county, and 
city officials too numerous to mention 
individually. 

Prior to the arrival of the parade at 
Pershing Field, thousands gathered and 


Jistened intently and with enthusiastic 


interest to a number of addresses, most 
of which, though brief, were inspira- 
tional in nature. 

Invocation and benediction were by 
Rev. Abram Pepling, pastor, Second 
Reformed Church, and a prayer was of- 
fered by Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, both of 
Jersey City. Mayor Bernard J. Berry 
delivered a welcoming address. Others 
who spoke were Maj. Gen. C. S. Ryan, 
commanding general, Fort Dix, N. J.; 
Raymond Clyons, of Hoboken, com- 
mander, Department of New Jersey, 
American Legion; Alexander Gow, of 
Paterson, commander, Department of 
New Jersey, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States; William Wark, of New 
Jersey, Supreme Commander, Military 
Order of Cooties, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; Rev. Stephen 
Paul Kenny, C. P., pastor, St. Michael’s 
Monastery Church, Union City, Mar- 
jorie Concepion, president, Department 
of New Jersey, Ladies Auxiliary, Veter- 
ans, of Foreign Wars, of United States, 
and myself, whose privilege it has been 
to speak at all 23 of these annual exer- 
cises. 

The two principal figures on the re- 
viewing stand were Hon. Robert B. Mey- 
ner, the personable and energetic Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and Wayne E. 
Richards, national commander in chief 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Both were accorded ova- 
tions by their large audience before and 
at the conclusion of their remarks, The 
Governor spoke without notes. He 
termed the parade and accompanying 
exercises “one of our effective answers to 
communism,” and exhorted his hearers 
“to make all of the 365 days in the year 
days in which we display our faith in 
the American system.” 

Commander in Chief Richards spoke 
in sharp, incisive tones and with a deep 
sense of conviction that held the atten- 
tion of the throng as he delivered the 
following address: 

PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM REQUIRES 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

(Address by Wayne E. Richards, commander 

in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States Annual Americanization 

Day Program, Jersey City, N. J., April 25, 

1954) 

It is a real privilege for me to attend this 
mammoth celebration—this traditional 
Americanization Day in New Jersey—as 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. I welcome this visit 
with the senior leaders and distinguished 
citizens of your great State. Long have I 
been aware of the uncommon interest of 
New Jersey in the veterai:3’ welfare. This 
great gathering today is ample proof of your 
deep and abiding interest in all that the 
veteran fought for—our America. 
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As an American citizen, I am proud to 
stand up and be counted on this memorable 
occasion. And as commander in chief of 
the one million and a quarter members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I bring their 
thanks and their profound appreciation for 
all that the committee—and the supporting 
organizations—have done to make this one 
of the largest and most impressive patriotic 
celebrations of its kind in the United States, 
As you know, the Americanization Day here 
marks the beginning of Loyalty Week which 
is sponsored by the VFW throughout the 
United States and in Panama, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 

We are here to pay tribute to a great 
American ideal—the American Republic. 
We are reminded that the Founding Fathers 
created and bequeathed us the first govern- 
ment in the history of the world to be dedi- 
cated to the personal, political, and religious 
welfare of mankind. There is hardly any 
limit to the blessings of life that are pos- 
sible with the full realization of this great 
political ideal. The closer we shape our 
lives to all the obligations of American citi- 
genship, the happier we will be as indi- 
viduals—and the greater our strength as a 
Nation. 

The extent to which we realize this great 
American dream—the ideal of self-govern- 
ment—depends entirely upon ourselves. 
However, I ask you, how well have we been 
doing? I believe you will agree that the sub- 
versive forces of socialism and communism 
have been eating into the fabric of our na- 
tional life. You know there are conditions 
existing in our Republic that cause thinking 
men and women deep concern. 

Our meeting today is a challence to Com- 
munist philosophy and teachings. We must 
regain the Spirit of "76—for who can deny 
that the democratic principles and ideals of 
self-government of our forefathers are the 
real glories of America? They served as bea- 
con lights for the dark and stormy night 
of our early existence as a Republic. May we 
never forget that eternal vigilance is the 
price of our freedom—and never in all our 
history has it been more true than today. 

An inspiring patriotic conclave such as 
this one renews our faith in American ideals 
and institutions. It emphasizes the value of 
our priceless heritage. It brings home to 
every good patriot that in order to maintain 
and preserve the precious jewels of our her- 
itage, it is necessary for every true American 
to go so far as to pledge his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred honor. In short, we are here 
to rededicate ourselves to Americanism. 

And what is Americanism? It is not what 
is known generally as a system of govern- 
ment. In reality, it embodies government. 
And this kind of government it embodies is 
that characterized as the capitalistic form. 
Americanism is what may be termed a way 
of life, a theory of human society, a doctrine 
of human relations that is characteristic of 
America. It includes a system of govern- 
ment—and certain nongovernmental prin- 
ciples and ideals—that have led to content- 
ment and happiness in everyday living. 

What are these principles and ideals? 
They are many. But among them are free- 
dom, equality, Justice, and humanity; gen- 
uine service to mankind—including allevia- 
tion of human suffering; tolerance in re- 
ligious and social matters; freedom of the 
press and of speech; freedom in political life 
and the right of individual conviction. And, 
thank the Lord, it includes that sublime 
principle of self-government—the equality of 
man before the bar of justice. 

Our great problem as of this moment is to 
preserve these precious things for our chil- 
dren—and we hope, for the children’s chil- 
dren. This could be done without too great 
effort were it not for the international gang- 
ster tactics of the Communist Party. The 
great things we have in this glorious America 
are those which communism has vowed to 
destroy. A small group of lustful, cruel, 
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avaricious men of tremendous cunning—with 
ambition ever whetted by power and the 
hope of more power, and whose promotions 
have usually been gained over the bodies of 
murdered friends—have entered into 4 dia- 
bolical conspiracy to conquer the world. 

Among the many approaches and ways 
planned to take take us over, we should not 
forget that Communist leaders have openly 
asserted that communism plans to attain 
part of its goal through the intermediary of 
socialism. Remember that communism is 
only the violent brother of socialism—and 
furthermore, that both socialism and com- 
munism have always had as their objectives 
the destruction of our present form of gov- 
ernment. Is not socialism a wolf stalking in 
the skin of a lamb? Beware of any brand of 
creeping socialism. And ever keep in mind 
that Communist—and  socialistic—propa- 
ganda has, from the very beginning—yes; 
from Karl Marx himself—been aimed at the 
destruction of the capitalistic system. 

As plain American citizens, what can we 
do to preserve our freedoms? 

First, we should do all possible to help our 
youth chart its course. That is so important. 

Second, we should exert every effort to help 
awaken the American people—and most cer- 
tainly our friends and relatives—to those 
subversive forces and influences that could 
undermine our national life and which, if 
not checked, will have disastrous results. 

Thira, we should help ourselves and other 
people to regain spirituality. By this, I mean 
help infuse anew into ourselves and our 
people the ideals and principles that are the 
glory of our Nation. 

Fourth, we should reexamine America’s 
history and institutions with a view to 
strengthening our confidence ,and faith in 
the rightness of the democratic cause as 
practiced here; and in our high destiny as 
the world's greatest republic, and the leader 
of the free world. 

How may we help our youth, our Nation's 
. most priceless asset, chart its course? First, 
as parents and friends, find what youth is 
being taught in the schools. Look over the 
textbooks. Examine the laws, and where 
courses in State and American history are re- 
quired by statute, make sure that the stat- 
utes are enforced. 

If provisions for the teaching of sound 
history are not existent, then take steps to 
see that they are written into the laws, and 
that the law is forthwith enforced. When 
and wherever it is found that alien ideolo- 
gies are taught in the schools with a view 
to subversion, then it is time to get rid of 
the teachers. This is equally true of text- 
books that covertly teach subversion, or 
those that advocate the so-called blessings 
of totalitarian systems and ridicule our own. 
Constructive criticism of our Government— 
yes. Advocacy of:its overthrow by force— 
no. 

The issue is clear. We should ask our- 
selves, what is best for our schools? What is 
best for the 30 million young citizens who 
are attending them? And who, so soon, will 
be governing this great country of ours. 
That philosophy should ever govern us. You 
and your neighbors, as citizens of the com- 
munity in which you live, will decide what 
the young people study, or, I assure you, 
alien-directed hands will take over. 

I beg of you all to keep active at the com- 
munity level. Do not let the world govern- 
ment UNESCO type of claptrap take over. 
Steer clear of those reformers who would 
make over our Government. Do your best to 
chart the course of our precious youth. 

To continue your work as an effective cit- 
izen, be active in various opinion-molding 
organizations such as the PTA, church 
groups, veteran, and other national organi- 
gations. But remember that the Commies 
infiltrate and work night and day in all seg- 
ments of American organizations. However, 
these Red workers, or fellow travelers, can 
be countered by loyal American citizens. 
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Tt is up to all of us to be tireless workers 
for Americanism. That is the only way py 
which we can win. Fill those empty chairs 
at meetings of your unions, veterans’ or. 
ganizations, lodges, and civic groups. Often 
Communists slip into those empty chairs 
under the guise of being good, honest citi. 
gens. It was recently written, “The empty 
chair at meetings is America’s greatest en. 
emy—and communism’s most important 
aid.” 

Let’s get in and sell America. Let's talk 
about some of the great things she has done, 

Prankly, my friends, we who enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world sel. 
dom give serious thought as to how this came 
about. Rarely do we stop to contemplate 
that it was by the application of great ideals 
and fundamental principles—such as private 
enterprise, right to personal property, and 
competitive business in a climate of freedom, 

Let us preach that America gave the com- 
mon man his greatest hope, and through a 
system of self-government brought man. 
kind’s finest dream to realization in the New 
World. 

The things that brought about this richer, 
fuller, happier life must be kept before our 
people in these days of trial. We must learn 
to think of ourselves not as Europeans, 
Asiatics, or Africans—or as Protestants, 
Jews, or Catholics—first, but rather as 
Americans, regardless of racial extraction or 
creed—and what is good for America—the 
land we owe so much. Emphasize the sys. 
tem which gave you and me a break in life, 
Those things cannot be taken for granted, 

Those great principles of our Govern- 
ment—combined with their general applica. 
tion—is unparalleled inspirational reading, 
What greater historic drama was ever en- 
acted than the creation of the American Na- 
tion? It has been said that the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was the 
greatest act of faith of all time. And as for 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
imperishable creation of our forefathers has 
been called by a British statesman the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man. 

In the conquest of the wilderness, in the 
making of a civilization, we find history sec. 
ond to none. Study your American history. 
Read the Government publications on our 
generous aid to the free world. Learn all 
possible about our constitutional govern- 
ment. All of these things will help show 
you why our Nation, under God, became 
what it is today. 

I assure you, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—with its 10,000 posts in this country 
and abroad—is dedicated to spreading the 
word of the benefits of our form of govern- 
ment. We consider that our paramount 
duty. 

And finally, as we leave this great in- 
spirational gathering to go about our several 
tasks, may we take increased pride in our 
privilege of being a part of this blessed Na- 
tion—a pride based upon a devotion to coun- 
try, a firm resolve to do our part to insure 
that this Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall remain strong 
and ready to meet whatever danger may lie 
ahead. 





The Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, May 1, a distinguished Mem- 
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per of the United States Senate paid his 
first visit to New Hampshire. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] ad- 
dressed a statewide conference of the 
Catholic War. Veterans in the city of 
Manchester, and gave a message of in- 
spiration to all Americans. The Senator 
from Nevada, whom I value as a friend, 
and for whose ability and courage I have 
creat respect, Made a searching and 
militant analysis of the Communist 
menace. I commend his statement to 
the attention of every thinking person 
in this Nation. It is with pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Senator's address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. — 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is the first speech I have ever made 
in New Hampshire. I have been through 
your State, and I have flown over it, but I 
have never lighted long enough before to un- 
burden myself of any oral expressions. That 
has been my bad fortune. I do not feel, 
however, that I am a total stranger here. 
For one thing, you have given me a wonder- 
ful welcome. For another, I know that 
wherever I find a chapter of your organiza- 
tion, I find friends. Besides, one of my 
closest friends in the Senate is the senior 
senator from New Hampshire, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the Honorable STYLEs 
BrinGEs. 

Senator BripGes is a man whose sincerity, 
ability, and unfailing sense of fairness have 
endeared him to his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. He is one of the most hard- 
working Senators in Washington; besides. 
That combination of ability and hard work 
accounts for Senator BripcEs’ very substan- 
tial achievements during his 17 years in 
Washington, 

Seventeen years ago it wasn’t popular to 
bean anti-Communist. But Senator Brinces 
never has wavered in his opposition to the 
world Communist conspiracy. In many 
fights for anti-Communist causes—some of 
them lost causes, I am sorry to say, in those 
days—Senator Bripces has stood with me, 
sometimes shoulder to shoulder, sometimes 
more nearly back to back, the numbers on 
our side were so small. 

I have always found your senior Senator 
& man who puts principle above profit and 
the welfare of his country above political 
advantage. StryLes Briwces is a good Ameri- 
ean. 

Before I pass from the subject of New 
Hampshire friends of mine, I want to say a 
word about the man who invited me to come 
here and address you, who met me at the 
train, and who has made all possible arrange- 
ments for my comfort; a young man whom I 
met in Washington quite some years ago, and 
whose aggressive and enthusiastic approach 
marked him even then as one who would 
go far. He is a war veteran, liké yourselves, 
&man who really knows his way around 
in Washington, and who is also a good 
American—Wes Powell. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to you for 
8 little while about liberty and independ- 
ence. We call the Fourth of July Independ- 
ence Day because it is the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

We call this America of ours the Land of 
Liberty because here, as nowhere else on 
earth, individual liberty has been preserved 
and protected. 

Did you ever stop to think of the rela- 
tlonship between independence and liberty? 

In the minds of the Founding Fathers of 
this Republic liberty was, the important 
thing. They fought for independence be- 
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cause it seemed to them the only way to 
preserve liberty. To paraphrase the words 
of Patrick Henry, they did not find life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery. 

Because of their vision, their fortitude, 
and their devotion to the ideals of human 
freedom, we have independence today, and 
we have liberty. But do you think the Dec- 
laration of Independence alone guarantees 
that we shall always have independence? 
Or that the Constitution of the United 
States, with its Bill of Rights, guarantees 
that we shall always have the liberties we 
hold so dear? If you do—if you take it for 
‘granted that the liberty we prize can never 
be lost to us—then you are thinking dan- 
gerously. 

More than 100 years ago, Daniel Webster 
said: “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always willing to guard and 
defend it.” 

That was true then, and it is true now. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are living 
documents because generations of Americans 
have made them live by being willing to 
fight for the American way of life, and to 
die for it if necessary. It is the responsi- 
bility of this generation to pass on this 
heritage to the next generation, unimpaired 
in vigor and validity. 

America is not free because she is great; 
America is great because she is free; because 
here, as in no other nation under heaven, we 
have learned to release and to us the energy 
of free men working under a system of free 
enterprise and self-government. 

In the world today there are many threats 
to our independence, and to the freedoms 
which we enjoy, and to both our independ- 
ence and our freedoms. The greatest of all 


these threats is world communism. 

The orbit of Communist control, which 
included one-seventh of the world’s popu- 
lation in 1917, has seeped and spread until 


it now embraces more than one-third of the 
world’s population. That increase has been 
reflected in the Western Hemisphere. The 
intensification of communism, and under- 
ground Communist activity, in the United 
States, has increased proportionately. 

Maybe you have heard arguments about 
how many Communists there are in the 
United States. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has told us that ac- 
cording to his information, there are about 
25,000 trained, steeled, disciplined and regi- 
mented underground members of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States today. 
They constitute a grave threat to this coun- 
try. The Communist Party in the United 
States is stripped down to its muscle. And 
if you think 25,000 dedicated and disciplined 
Communists are too small a group to worry 
about, remember that is many times the 
number in the little band of Communists 
which took over Russia. 

The Communist Party leaders themselves 
have boasted that for every party member 
there are 10 others who follow the party 
line or serve the party’s cause. That means 
there is a potential fifth column of more 
than a quarter of a million persons in the 
United States. 

Many Americans have been lulled into a 
sense of complacency by the claim that 
there are comparatively few members of the 
Communist Party in the United States. If 
these were just people trying to peddle some 
new ideas, there would be no need to fear 
them. But the Communist Party of the 
United States of America is an operational 
branch of a worldwide underground move- 
ment inspired from abroad and having as 
one of its major objectives the destruction of 
our form of government. This situation can- 
not and must not be dismissed lightly. 

Don’t ever be fooled by the old lie that 
the Communist Party is Just another politi- 
cal organization. J. Edgar Hoover exploded 
that one long ago. 
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Let me quote you his exact words. He 
said: 

“The Communist Party is not a bona fide 
political party. It is a highly organized, 
militant, and disciplined conspiratorial group 
following the whims and dictates of inter- 
national communism. * * * The Commu- 
nist Party of the United States constitutes 
a fifth column if there ever was one.” 

Much more recently, in an address just 
last week before the National Congress of 
the DAR, the director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation stressed one of the most 
dangerous attributes of the Communist fifth 
column when he said: 

“To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent, per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Com- 
munst cause more effectively than the Com- 
munists themselves. The pseudo-liberal can 
be more destructive than the known Com- 
munist because of the esteem which his cloak 
of respectability invites.” 

In the work of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee we have seen the stark 
truth of that statement demonstrated time 
and again. The most pitiful thing about 
this siuation is the fact that many of these 
pseudo-liberals believe they have arrived at 
their position and derived their opinions as 
a result of their own thinking. 

They do not realize that they have been 
misled and misinformed; that they have 
been conditioned by Communist propaganda 
to accept certain false promises; that their 
thinking processes have been twisted by 
semantic manipulation; in short, that in a 
very real sense they have beer brain washed. 
I feel sorry for these people, who are helping 
to tear down the bulwark of their own lib- 
erties; but Icannot help them. Their salva- 
tion lies in the love of God, and in their own 
hearts. Not by pressure from outside, but 
by self-examination and meditation, leading 
to complete recognition of the essential un- 
godliness of communism, can one of these 
find release from the web of wrong assump- 
tions, perverted conception, and bare-faced 
lies which his own mind has helped to spin 
about him. 

Meanwhile, these deluded ones continue 
very much in evidence while real hard-core 
Communists become harder and harder to 
uncover. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is going farther and farther underground all 
the time. 

It has been working constantly toward 
the perfection of a highly developed under- 
ground apparatus, and decentralization of 
Communist Party operations. This decen- 
tralization has already tripled the number of 
Communist Party clubs, and meetings of 
larger groups have been done away with 
almost entirely. 


The Communist Party has issued no mem- 
bership cards since 1948. Maintenance of 
party membership records has been discon- 
tinued. Communist Party members talk 
with each other in guarded phrases with 
double meanings. They use codes in cor- 
respondence. The party has substituted a 
courier system for other means of com- 
munication. Party records have been de- 
stroyed, or removed to what are considered 
secure hiding places. Secret printing facil- 
ities, and supplies, have been hidden for 
future underground operations. Transfers 
of party members from one district to an- 
other are now controlled through the use of 
an elaborate identification system. 


All this means that the Comnrunist Party 
today has virtually conmpleted its prepara- 
tion for operating entirely underground. It 
has selected the secret leaders for its under- 
ground appartus. It has established and 
is operating a far-reaching and vigorous 
loyalty program of its own. Even the exe- 
cutive committee of the party, itself, has 
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been investigated and reinvestigated to 
make certain that its members are loyal 
Comnrunists. 

One of the major objectives of the Com- 
munist Party today is to infiltrate and if 
possible take over as many basic industries 
and special-interest groups as possible. The 
party is endeavoring particularly to exploit 
the youth of the country, veterans, civil 
rights, those of foreign nationality—the so- 
called foreign-language groups—the press, 
radio, television, the motion-picture indus- 
try, and educational, political, and labor 
groups, as well as various women's organiza- 
tions. 

When they have succeeded in infiltrating a 
particular organization, the Communists at- 
tempt to use that organization as a trans- 
mission belt. That is the Communist ap- 
proach to the problem of reaching the 
masses of the people; by having Communists 
work among the masses in the various or- 
ganizations. 

J. Edgar Hoover has cited the National 
Lawyers Guild as an example of a Commun- 
ist transmission belt; on organization which, 
though it may have many members who are 
neither Communists nor fellow travelers, 
nevertheless, as an organization, is used for 
the furtherance of Communist purposes, and 
for the dissemination of Comnrunist propa- 
ganda. 

The Communists have for a long time 
been concentrating on trade unions as a 
means of accomplishing their ends. It is a 
Communist objective to seek to put them- 
selves in a position to sabotage essential 
industry in sensitive defense areas in the 
event of a national emergency. Communist 
efforts toward infiltration have been inten- 
sified in basic industries, vital to our secur- 
ity, such as steel, heavy machinery, mining, 
communications, transportation, the electri- 
cal industry, and the maritime industry. 

The Communists have developed one of 
the smoothest and most effective propaganda 
machines that modern civilization has ever 
known. They capitalize upon ill-founded 
charges designed to enlist honest, progres- 
sive liberals to support left-wing causes. 
They look for little grievances which can be 
blown up into movements. For example, 
they go into areas where civil rights prob- 
lemsearise, and try to aggravate the situa- 
tion as much as possible, to create confu- 
sion and controversy. 

The Communists also operate an effi- 
cient and widespread espionage network. 


You may be interested to know what 
sonre of the primary objectives of Commun- 
ist espionage agents have been in recent 
years. I think this is extremely interesting, 
and perhaps significant. These objectives 
have included: information on atomic re- 
search; the identities of atomic scientists 
in the United States; radar; jet propulsion; 
topographical maps of United States coastal 
areas, including airports and military land- 
ing fields; data on biological warfare; our 
industrial and military resources; and bio- 
graphical data concerning leading person- 
alities in the United States. 


Why do you suppose Communist Russia 
wants information of that nature? Do you 
think she wants it to assist in preparing to 
sit down at the peace table and help us plan 
for a free world, or do you think Communist 
Russia wants that information to aid her 
plans for world conquest and world domina- 
tion, plans to which the United States is an 
obstacle, plans which require that the ob- 
stacle which is the United States be removed 
mao ~~ military defeat or political domi- 
nation 


I think I can tell you why Russia wants 
that information. She wants the informa- 
tion about our. scientific advances in the 
realm of atomic energy and military 
so that she can keep abreast of our 
ments in those fields, and if possible get 
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ahead of us in such developments. She 
wants maps of strategic areas in the United 
States, because those maps would be useful 
in the event of war. She wants information 
about our industrial and military resources, 
because such information would be similarly 
useful. She wants to know about our atomic 
scientists so she can mark the men who are 
most dangerous to her; men whom she must 
liquidate, or coerce, or subvert. She wants 
biographical data concerning leading per- 
sonalities in the United States so she may 
determine from their records who are the 
opponents of communism and what may be 
done with them; whether they have relatives 
within the sphere of Communist domination, 
through whom pressure can be brought to 
bear upon them; how they can be discredited, 
or derided, or ridiculed, or politically de- 
feated. 

This is not a fairytale I am telling you. 
This is not a bedtime story. These are cold, 
hard facts. The sooner the people of Amer- 
ica come to know them and face them, the 
greater chance we shall have for the survival 
of our liberties, our freedoms, our form of 
government, our American way of life. 

There has been no more ruthless creed 
than communism, no greater danger to the 
peace of the world, no greater threat to hu- 
man liberty and human dignity, since the 
beginning of recorded history. 

This Nation which we all love is engaged 
today in a relentless struggle with the forces 
of world communism—an adversary to whom 
every concession is an admission of weakness, 
every gesture of appeasement an invitation 
to further aggression. 

It is a struggle which we must win if our 
children and our children’s children are to 
be free to speak, and write, and work, and 
worship as they please. It is a struggle 
which we have a chance to win. We even 
have a chance to win it without having a 
shooting war, if we are sufficiently vigilant, 
sufficiently tough-minded, sufficiently willing 
to sacrifice, sufficiently willing to pay what- 
ever price may be necessary for the preser- 
vation of our independence and our liberty 
and our freedoms. But if we are not willing 
to work and to sacrifice for these things we 
hold dear—yes, and to fight for them, if 
need be, even to the death—then assuredly 
we shall have no hope of preserving them. 

Two hundred years ago Benjamin Franklin 
said: “They that give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

God grant that we may so conduct our- 
selves both as individuals and as a Nation in 
the trying times that lie ahead that we 
may—in the language of the Constitution— 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 





Experience of Jamestown, N. Y., With 
Municipal-Owned Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Sun, 
published on Saturday, March 13, 1954, 
relating to the Niagara power problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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To the Eprror, JAMESTOWN Sun: 


In view of the propaganda against municj. 
pal-owned utilities, a brief statement regarg. 
ing Jamestown’s experience may not be out 
of place. ' 

Private control of industries is proper, byt 
it would be unthinkable for a city to have 
a@ multiplicity of water and electric plants, 

In the matter of public-utility service, ; 
believe the community should provide such 
service because public-utility service must, 
by its very nature, be under a monopolistic 
control in the area it serves, whether publicly 
or privately owned. There is consequently 
no place for free competitive enterprise in 
such undertakings. The conservative New 
York Times said at the time the David 

lienthal appointment was made that “the 
TVA undertaking has done more to promote 
free enterprise in that seetion of the South 
than any other agency.” 

It was in 1889, I believe, that the writer 
introduced a resolution which was adopted 
at an open-forum meeting held in the oid 
Hall block at the corner of Main and Third 
Streets, urging the city council to submit to 
a referendum vote a proposition to establish 
@ municipal electric-light plant to light the 
streets of the city. The resolution was 
pigeonholed by the city council, but the agi. 
tation for a plant was continued by the 
writer and other newspaper citizen writers, 
with the result that in 1891 the city built 
a plant to supply about 130 electric street 


’ lights and issued $30,000 of bonds for this 


purpose. 

In 1893 an additional $32,000 bond issue 
was voted to expand the plant for the pur- 
pose of supplying electric lights to homes 
and business places. This was the first 
municipal electric plant in America to em- 
bark upon such an undertaking. But since 
the demand for electric service increased 
beyond the capacity of the plant, there was 
a growing sentiment for further expansion 
of the plant. The city council was then in 
control of the plant and succeeded in delay- 
ing such expansion for a period of about 10 
years. However, in 1908 a new administra- 
tion was elected, pledged to bring about an 
enlargement of municipal utilities sufficient 
to meet the needs of the community without 
any tax levies for such purpose and to select 
nonpartisan administrators having wide ex- 
perience in industrial management, and also 
engineers who were not only skilled but sym- 
pathetic with municipal requirements 4s to 
expansion and the common good. It was 
these administrators who laid the foundation 
for the success that has made possible the 
results since achieved. 


Here is a brief summary of the status of 
the Jamestown plant to date. Purchase 
value of plant and equipment $12 million 
which is far less than prevailing prices. 
Adding the estimated earning capacity and 
franchise value on the low basis of $13 mil- 
lion, we have a total of $25 million. The 
franchise value may be 2 or 3 times higher 
than I have estimated. All of these values 
however have been achieved without a single 
dollar of tax levies. 

The receipts from consumers during 1953 
were $2,300,000. Bonds against the plant are 
less than $2 million. Deducting from re- 
ceipts operating expenses of $2 million in- 
cluding tax contributions of $220,000, depre- 
ciation $393,000 and part payment on bonds, 
there still remains a surplus gain of nearly 
@ quarter of a million dollars. During thes¢ 
40 years the Jamestown consumers have paid 
$33 million for electric service but if they had 
paid the rate charged in nearly all the other 
cities in the United States of America, they 
would have paid $58 million instead of $33 
million. They would have paid $25 million 
more than they did pay. Hence the James- 
town consumers have conservatively saved 
$25 million which, added to purchase, earl- 
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ing, and franchise value of the plant, makes 
a total gain of $50 million to the city. 

In this connection it should be stated that 
the City Electric Department has also vol- 
untarily contributed $2,700,009 in lieu of tax 
payments and $1 million in dividends. There 
is no indebtedness against the plant which 
nas to be paid from taxes. 

The recent increase of 18 percent in the 
electric rate was necessary by reason of the 
excessive cost for the expansion project. But 
notwithstanding this increase in rates, the 
Jamestown plant is still among the 3 or 4 
plants having the lowest rate in America. 
In New York State east of Jamestown and 
Niagara Falls, the rate is 40 percent higher 
than in this city. 

In Jamestown consumers can operate a 
refrigerator 4 hours for 1 cent, a washing 
machine 3 hours for 1 cent, a radio 3 hours 
for 1 cent and toast 15 slices of bread for 1 
cent. These remarkable results were ob- 
tained in the face of 20 years of competition 
py a Niagara power syndicate. 

SAMUEL A. CARLSON, 
Mayor Emeritus of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
LaKewoop, N. Y. 





Social and Economic Relationship of 
United States and Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
addressed the House in support of House 
Resolution 512, creating a Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Survey and Study 
of the Social and Economic Relationship 
of the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. These remarks 
appear on page 5585 of the Recorp of 
May 3, 1954. 


During the course of my remarks I 
told the House that the Appropriations 
Committee had advised me that the ap- 
proximate total annual income from 
Federal sources paid to Puerto Rico is 
$88,496,220. Members of the House have 
asked me for a breakdown of the figures. 
Iam pleased to submit herewith tables 
which reflect these Federal contribu- 
tions: 

TasLE I.—Direct grants to Puerto Rico, 

fiscal year 1952 
Department of Agrigulture: 

Agricultural experiment sta- 

tions—regular grants_...-.. 

Cooperative agricultural exten- 

sion work—regular grants_.. 

National school-lunch pro- 

gram—regular grants...... ‘s 

National forests—shared reve- 


$253, 656 
620, 348 
2, 885, 387 


2, 654 
Research and Marketing Act of 
1946—cooperative projects in 
MATRON cee pecan cree - 
State and private forestry co- 
operation, etc.........-.-. - 
Removal of surplus agricultur- 
al commodities—value of 
commodities distributed... 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—value of commodities 


Gonated,..carcicecdensavccsa 


40, 'T07 
350 


326, 856 


506, 000 
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Department of Commerce: 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion: Federal airport pro- 
gram—regular grants._.___. $591, 757 
Bureau of Public Roads—high- 
way construction — regular 
TE ccicieet intel eptrenencnerenayusscngie 
Department of the Interior: 
Federal aid, wildlife restora- 
tion—regular grants......_. 
Department of Labor: 
Unemployment compensation 
and employment service ad- 
ministration regular 
IN catia tet liedi enn stom eon 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 
American Printing House for 
the Blind—regular grants___ 
Vocation rehabilitation—reg- 
Si entiints-ocnneciiereness 
Colleges for agriculture and 
mechanic arts — regular 
ea wcnttinalan es 
Vocational education—regu- 
Se Set hindnonccamuanes 
Survey and school construc- 
tion-—-emergency grants_____ 
Venereal disease control—reg- 
Ss, os hearin on wseeteaa cnn wwii 
Tuberculosis control—regular 


381, 585 


1, 363 
240, 268 


50, 000 
478, 540 
19, 701 
288, 814 


195, 123 
General health assistance— 
SE Seed eomnconq 
Mental health activities—reg- 
SN Rater gen dnien entice srereese 
Cancer control — regular 


331, 634 
52, 447 


53, 918 
Heart disease control—regular 
icin nrnttesiccancchenaiin 
Water pollution control—reg- 
RI BIN a i cintiasin pe een somrenees 
Hospital construction, survey 
and planning — regular 
GRUIEE o an dncerniginnatanewuiees 
Old-age assistance — regular 
GOED © on cr nntignoanctetmane 
Aid to permanent and totally 
disabled—regular grants_._. 
Aid to dependent children— 
regular grants.............. 
Aid to the blind — regular 


35, 412 


17, 800 


1, 737, 928 
1, 721, 304 

367, 384 
1, 393, 852 


43, 384 
Maternal and child health serv- 
ices—regular grants__....._ 
Services for crippled children— 
i ae | eens 
Child welfare services—regu- 


372, 083 
315, 329 
228, 028 


Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Federal annual contri- 
butions—regular grants___. 

Payments to States under Fed- 
eral Power Act—shared reve- 
DI cctebiinkinananehasnone 13 

Veterans’ Administration, sup- 
ervision of on-the-job train- 
ing—regular grants......... 


289, 282 


7,997 


Total, direct grants... 15, 478, 167 


Source: Annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Tasiz IIl.—Federal-aid payments to individ- 
uals, etc., in Puerto Rico other than direct 
grants and loans, 1952 


Agricultural conservation pro- 


CEE ciate enrndwnintinncn $980, 435 
Sugar Act program__.......... 17, 127, 255 
National Guard—Army-........ - 1,351,914 
National Guard—Air Force.... 399, 090 
National Cancer Institute re- 

search grants................ 11, 286 
National Institutes of Health 

general research grants_..... 18, 165 

nce 14, 148 
grants.............---- 
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National Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness Institute re- 
ok... = $11, 124 
National Microbiology Institute 
research grants .............. 3, 000 
National Cancer Institute teach- 
eee ee en 25, 000 
Automobiles for disabled vet- 
CEN lise dindidititicnpatecton 1, 600 
Veterans’ Administration read- 
justment benefits and voca- 
tional rehabilitation.......... 12, 513, 227 
Total payments to individ- 
WY BOR acktndigtbncaue 32, 456, 244 


Source: Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


TasBLe III.—Paid civilian employees, Puerto 
Rico, June 30, 1953 





Puerto 








Department or agency Riesse Other | Total 
SN see caniubinetitiint 326 Bo 360 
ID a cin wie cis: teria iesentted 4, 902 S61 5, 263 
, RSS Oa, 27 67 ww 
PONS GENS s keesudhpadebeuk R16 0 816 
NI a, csanenlaidiiaianintciineei 209 5 214 
Agriculture___._-. nena tion 517 45 2 
Commerce Sate biota Sih 53 7 132 
Health, Education, and 

Welfare 3 9 21 120 
Housing and Home fi- 
nance Agency -...-....-- 75 17 92 
Selective Service iene 163 0 163 
Veterans’ Administration _. 612 36 648 
BD CGNs 5 ciidcnewscccnswens 50 27 77 
Grand total_........- 7,849 692 8, 41 





Source: Civil Service Commission, 





Garrett County, Md. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, there appeared in the Balti- 
more Sunday American of Sunday, May 
2, 1954, an editorial entitled “Garrett 
County,” which reflects credit on one 
of the great counties of our great 
State of Maryland. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Garrett CouNTY 

Garrett County, in the Allegheny moun- 
tains west of Cumberland, is noted for its 
hospitality. That its reputation along that 
line is well merited was illustrated last week 
when a survey by local civilian defense of- 
ficials showed that virtually every household 
in Oakland, the. county seat, would accept 
refugees from areas bombed in wartime. 

Those refugees might be from Baltimore, 
or from Pittsburgh, or from any other 
bombed-out area. The people of Oakland 
will accept them into their homes, no matter 
from where they come. 

Dispatches from Oakland state upward of 
1,000 victims of bombing attacks could be 
sheltered in the homes of Oakland. 

The humane attitude of the people of Oak- 
land is greatly to their credit. Their willing- 
ness to accept bombed-out persons is in 
strong contrast to that of another commu- 
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nity (not in Maryland) which indicated re- 
cently that it wanted no part of homeless, 
frightened, penniless “displaced persons” 
fleeing from big-city bombing. 

In Oakland the survey disclosed that most 
households have extra beds to care for 
refugees. 

Oakland’s civilian defense chief, the Rev. 
John J. Atwell, should be proud of his peo- 
ple. For Maryland is proud of Oakland. 





Address by Gen. Douglas MacArthur at 
Manchester, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, last, at a statewide banquet 
in New Hampshire, sponsored by This Is 
New Hampshire, headed by the distin- 
guished Governor, Hugh Gregg, my old 
and distinguished friend, that outstand- 
ing soldier and great American, who has 
served this country so brilliantly, in 
peace and in war, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, was present as our 
honored guest. While there, he deliv- 
ered an address which I believe to be of 
real interest. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Srerccue spy GENERAL Dovctas MacArTHuR 


Governor Gregg and, with great pride, 
may I not now say fellow citizens of New 
Hampshire, it is indeed a great distincticn 
to address you as an honorary citizen of this 
historic and beautiful State. It has con- 
tributed so much to American freedom, and 
culture, and progress. No one can ride over 
its network of modern highways without 
becoming enthusiastic about its picturesque 
scenery, its points of historic interest—its 
wooded hills, its blue lakes, its rustling 
streams, its deep giens, its tumbling water- 
falls, make it beautiful indeed. From the 
granite highlands of its North with the Great 
Stone Face, to the low lands of the seacoast 
harbor of Portsmouth in its South, through 
its maze of lakes and its measureless stretch- 
es of pine and spruce, its mixed stands of 
birch, maple, oak, and elm, with the constant 
hint of the wild flowers of the field, the 
golden rod and purple asters of the roadside 
and the alpine growths of the high mountain 
slopes, there is etched an unforgettable pic- 
ture. And always beating upon memory is 
the vital mark you and your forbears have 
placed upon the history of our nation. From 
the earliest settlement upon these shores 
down through all the grim crises whith ac- 
companied and followed the birth of our 
beloved Republic, New Hampshire has played 
its noble role. - 

Just south of Portsmouth stands the gran- 
ite monument to the memory of those first 
settlers of 1623. Capt. John Mason, from 
Hampshire County, England, with his colony 
at the mouth of the Piscataqua River, to 
trade in fish, furs, and lumber can perhaps 
be called the father of the State. Ports- 
mouth, Dover, Exeter, and Hampton were 
followed by Nashua, Manchester, and Con- 
cord. Its commons were the muster 
fields of the Minutemen of the Revolution. 
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New Castle treasures its old fort, the scene 
of the war’s first act of open rebellion. It 
took the lead of all the Colonies in adopting 
a State constitution. Down through the 
ages its great names are legion. Franklin 
Pierce, President of the United States; Hor- 
ace Greeley that first and greatest of pub- 
lishers; Mary Baker Eddy with her Christian 
philosophy; Thaxter, Proctor, French, Mac- 
Dowell and an endless list. But to me, first 
and foremost of all stands the great name 
of Daniel Webster. He was the hero of my 
childhood’s imagination as my grandfather, 
a law associate of Rufus Choate, would 
regale me with stories of those two worthy 
adversaries of the bar. And always, it seemed 
that Webster with his outstanding oratory 
came out best in my grandfather’s eyes, 
despite his personal attachment to Choate. 
And as I grew older and my own studies of 
American history began to leave their im- 
pressions upon my mind, I realized that 
although Daniel Webster’s life had not em- 
braced those periods of mortal struggle—the 
first to achieve and the second to preserve 
the integrity of our Republic—during the 
interval between the two, he had contributed 
immeasurably toward the strengthening of 
our constitutional liberties and the preser- 
vation indivisible of our Federal Union. 
Thus, I have always felt, as an American 
citizen of New England ancestry, a peculiar 
obligation to pay my respects to the memory 
of this great man on the consecrated soil 
upon which he trod. I was glad, indeed, 
therefore, to receive the invitation of Gov- 
ernor Gregg to be with you here this evening. 
And I am doubly glad to meet here, on his 
native soil, my old and distinguished friend, 
Senator StyLes Brmces. He represents both 
State and Nation brilliantly. 


Possibly it is unnecessary for me*to point 
out to you, that the struggle to preserve un- 
defiled the edifice of national strength and 
unity which Daniel Webster and his con- 
temporaries did so much to fabricate, still 
requires in these troublesome times the ut- 
most of our devotion. In Webster's own 
words: “When the mariner has been tossed 
for many days in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course.” For there have 
been, are now, and probably will continue 
to be, those abroad in the land, blind equally 
to the lessons history has taught and the 
facts of contemporary life, who, skeptical of 
our form of civilization and government, 
seek to change their underlying fundamen- 
tals. Just as did your forebears, we must 
ourselves, and instruct our children and 
children’s children to guard with increasing 
vigilance against adventurers in our midst 
who travel along with those whose evil pur- 
pose it is, covertly and cunningly, to subvert 
and tear down the structure of our free in- 
stitutions. They hope by these means to 
ultimately destroy our sovereign independ- 
ence and curb the constitutional rights and 
liberties we now enjoy as freemen. 


More than anything else, or at any time in 
our modern history, the Nation needs lead- 
ers in the mold of New Hampshire’s Daniel 
Webster. Leaders who, with fearlessness and 
logic and unchallengeable integrity, will 
take an invincible stand against any com- 
promise with those immutable principles 
upon which has always rested our strength 
as a free people. To such end we must con- 
stantly study and analyze, and restudy and 
reanalyze, our heritage of wisdom from-the 
past, in order that as our birthright we may 
project its basic principles unerringly into 
the future. Progress and improvement and 
imaginative wisdom, yes. But we must re- 
ject any leadership which takes upon itself 
the arrogance arbitrarily to dismiss the les- 
sons of the past as not applicable to the 
needs of the future. For Just as those cardi- 
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nal truisms of Daniel Webster’s time came 
down from the ages, so will they live on 
through the ages yet to come. Just as in. 
dividual life is but a fleeting second in the 
vast universe of time, so civilization wi|| go 
on and on into eternity; and the sound ideas 
which were heeded by our forefathers then, 
we must ourselves heed now and bequeath 
unsullied unto civilization a thousand years 
hence. For the only thing in this worl 
that can go on forever is a sound idea. The 
only thing in this world you can’t stop is a 
sound idea. 

I recall Daniel Webster’s words, uttereq 
just 2 short years before his death, as he 
solemnly spoke of the life and works of those 
New Englanders who had preceded him: 
“Thanks to almighty God,” he reverently 
said, “who from that distressed, early con- 
dition of our fathers, has raised us to a 
height of prosperity and happiness, which 
they neither enjoyed, nor could have antic. 
ipated. We have learned much of them: 
they could have foreseen little of us. Would 
to God, my friends, would to God, that when 
we carry our affections and our recollections 
back to that period, we could arm ourselves 
with something of the stern virtues which 
supported them in that hour of peril, and 
exposure, and suffering. Would to God that 
we possessed that unconquerable resolution, 
stronger than bars of brass or iron, which 
nerved their hearts; that patience, “sover- 
eign o’er transmuted ill,” and, above all that 
faith, that religious faith, which with eyes 
fast fixed upon heaven, tramples all things 
earthly beneath her triumphant feet.” 

May we, in our day, maintain something 
of those stern virtues with which Webster 
and his contemporaries were endowed, just 
as he looked back upon his own forebears 
to maintain something of those which sup- 
ported them. May we supplant some of our 
wastefulness with their frugality, our tim- 
idity with their courage, our dependence 
with their self-reliance, our weakness under 
Government with their strength over Goy- 
ernment. For only thus, may we preserve, 
unto ourselves and our posterity, that her- 
itage which offers us the vision, and wis- 
dom and strength to safely guide our be- 
loved Nation through the rocks and shoals 
which lie ahead. Let us perpetuate unto 
all time and all eyes these grand New Hamp- 
shire virtues. : 

Again, Governor Gregg, my thanks and ap- 
preciation for having made me a citizen of 
this great State. 





Power From the Bonneville Power 
Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Regional Doubts Not 
Ended by Interior’s Power Reply,” pub- 
lished in the Oregonian of April 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RecionaL Dovusrs Nor Enpep sy INTERI08's 
Power REP.y 
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dump, power from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is reassuring in one part and 
disturbing in others. Under Secretary Ralph 
Tudor’s letter to Washington State Power 
Commission raises more questions than it 
answers. 

Colonel Tudor did not question the quali- 
fication of the Washington commission as a 
public-power preference customer under 
terms of the Bonneville Act, though it would 
be a wholesaling rather than a utility retail- 
ing agency. A precedent for the Washing- 
ton commission’s buying power from Federal 

enerators, transmitting it over Federal lines 
and selling it to utility customers has been 
get in Arizona, 

Colonel Tudor rejected Washington's re- 
quest for advance earmarking of all nonfirm 
Federal energy, now being supplied to other 
customers and to become available as new 
generators are put in service, for preference 
purchase by WSPC. But he said that if 
Washington builds steam-generating plants, 
as contemplated, the Bonneville Administra- 
tion will consider specific requests for inter- 
ruptible power purchases to be “firmed up” 
with steam. 

This, of course, would add firm power to 
the Northwest supply. Such an arrange- 
ment would benefit the entire region. But 
there would be no advantage to anyone ex- 
cept the Washington commission if that 
body became merely a “middleman,” with- 
out adding steam generation. Nor has it a 
proper claim on present and future Federal 
power until it can qualify by building steam 
plants and adding something of its own. 
However, WSPC is entitled to a BPA estimate 
of how much dump power will be available 
in the system, in order to plan its steam 
generation. 

It is in the latter portion of Colonel Tudor’s 
letter that new issues are raised. He said 
he thinks there is merit in the idea of the 
Washington commission becoming Bonne- 
ville's exclusive or major customer for resale 
of power to be consumed within the State 
of Washington. WSPC thus would acquire 
earnings which it could use as a revenue 
base for dam or steam-plant construction. 
It would take over the customers now served 
directly by Bonneville. Presumably, one of 
the results would be higher power rates for 
Washington consumers, since a middleman’s 
profit would come out of the transactions. 

More troublesome still is Colonel Tudor’s 
assumption that the Washington commis- 
sion would be permitted, if not encouraged, 
to acquire Federal transmission lines within 
the State of Washington under a lease-pur- 
chase agreement if it became BPA’s primary 
customer there. 

This strikes at the heart of the regional 
concept under which the power resources 
of the Columbia Basin have been developed 
by the Federal Government in the past two 
decades. It could mean the end of the in- 
tegrated regional system, should political 
frictions develop in a States rights quarrel. 
It could seriously affect the claims of States 
other than Washington to power produced 
Under Federal investment. It would cer- 
tainly make it more difficult for the North- 
Vest to join in a regional public corporation 
for generation and transmission of power. 

In an address to the Municipal Forum in 
New York City March 4, Under Secretary 
Tudor said the Federal Government is not 
Putting “for sale” signs on its dams and 
Wansmission lines. But he added: 

“The one exception to this rule, if it be 
1 exception, is that if some responsible 
Public body, such as a State, comes in with 
‘concrete proposal to purchase some of our 
facilities, such a proposal will be approached 
by us with an open mind.” 

He mentioned possible sale of the Federal 
Central Valley project to the State of Cali- 
fornia and of feeder transmission lines in 

to the Arizona Power Commission. 
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In each instance, however, the water used, 
the dams and generation and the trans- 
mission lines lie wholly within those States. 
They are not parts of a regionwide, several- 
States system as are the Columbia dams and 
transmission lines in the State of Washing- 
ton. No other State is dependent upon the 
integrated operation of the California and 
Arizona projects. 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
sale of Federal dams and transmission lines 
of the Northwest regional system to any 
single State. The only proper purchaser 
would be a regional agency representing all 
the States through which the Columbia and 
its main tributaries flow and representing, 
as well, the National Government which is 
obligated to protect the defense and eco- 
nomic interests of the whole Nation. 

The Washington State Power Commission's 
demand for the lion’s share of Northwest 
power benefits, the threat to maintenance of 
a regionwide, integrated transmission sys- 
tem, and the Interior Department’s thinking 
in the matter, leave this newspaper with 
grave misgivings. No time should be lost in 
establishing a regional corporation to deal 
with these problems on a cooperative basis. 





Work of Texas Soil Conservation District 
Wins National Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas State championship for 
soil conservation work, in the Save the 
Soil and Save Texas awards program 
sponsored by the Fort Worth Press, has 
been awarded to the Dalworth Soil Con- 
servation District. 


The work that went into the winning 
of this distinction was explained in a 
recent article in the Forth Worth Press. 
Because of the worthy example the Dal- 
worth District has set to other soil con- 
servation districts throughout the Na- 
tion, I consider this article deserving of 
the widest possible circulation. 


Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Forth Worth Press article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nobody can deny it. This was Dalworth’s 
year. 

The Dalworth Soil Conservation District, 
a strong contender in past years, forged 
ahead of tight competition to stake its claim 
to the State championship among the 168 
such districts now serving Texas farmers and 
ranchers. 

Long ,a leading contender, in past years 
the Daiworth district has made a race of it 
for other regional and State champions in 
the Fort Worth Press conservation awards 


program. 

To win, the Dalworth district topped as 
classy a field as ever entered the lists. 

The Dalworth board has an impressive 
story. The supervisors—they are Chairman 
W. T. Crouch, W. C. Terry, W. O. Jorgensen, 
A. T. Vandiver, and F. L. Vollintine—this 
year set out to tell the story in a way that 
could not be denied. 
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THREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN 
aT WORK 


The 14-year-old district—it was voted in 
during 1940—now has 3,416 cooperators who 
work 595,355 acres of lund.” 

The district includes all of Dallas and Tar- 
rant Counties with portions of Johnson and 
Ellis. Farm sizes vary from 1 acre to 12,000 
acres. 

One job the district tackled last year has 
brought it national attention. It set out to 
acquaint the public with the work and re- 
sponsibilities of soil conservation districts. 
The board members spent hours talking over 
the ways of getting it done. They called in 
representatives of agencies, business organ- 
izations, feed and equipment dealers and 
others. They went at their self-imposed as- 
signment in a lot of ways. Their success in 
it helped them to the contest victory. 


A CHAMP DISTRICT 


In conservation on the land—the goal of 
all conservation undertakings—the Dalworth 
record would be hard to top. In nearly all 
the items of reckoning, the district scored 
the total possible number of points or came 
close. 

Here’s the kind of progress for the year 
in conservation practices that helped the 
district to victory: cover cropping, 43,634 
acres; rotation grazing, 50,887 acres; pasture 
seeding, 5,939 acres; terracing, 172 miles; 
pond construction, 254; waterway develop- 
ment, 145; brush eradication, 1,245 acres; 
and rotation hay and pasture, 17,926 acres. 

That was only a part of the story. The 
board’s calendar has been filled constantly 
with an almost unending series of field 
days, tours, displays and meetings. 

MONTHLY BULLETIN 


The district publishes a monthly news- 
letter. It goes to 5,100 persons—to coopera- 
tors, all soil conservation district supervisors 
in the State, to officers of the National Super- 
visors’ Association, to county agents, voca- 
tional agriculture instructors, newspapers, 
and many others. 

There are over 2,000 Dalworth soil-conser- 
vation-district signs on gates and fences. 
They are helping to tell the district’s story 
24 hours a day. 

Dalworth leads the State in the number of 
subscriptions to Soil and Water magazine. 
This obviously is due largely to the efforts 
of the board in the magazine’s behalf. Mr. 
Jorgensen is a vice president of the Texas 
Association of Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors. He spends much of his time on 
work in connection with the magazine. 

OWN ESSAY CONTEST 


To the Fort Worth Press conservation 
essay contest, the Dalworth district board has 
added its own competition. The board has 
offered its own list of prizes to winners. 

In the last 3 years the board has awarded 
certificates of merit to cooperators for out- 
standing work in completing farm and ranch 
plans. 

Interest tn flood prevention has claimed 
the attention of the Dalworth board in re- 
cent months. 

The board members took part in two tele- 
vision programs during the year, telling their 
story to the growing public audience. About 
40 cooperators joined them in the programs, 

PRINTS MESSAGES 


The district’s claim to championship in- 
cludes a wide assortment of printed matter 
designed to call attention of farmers to the 
conservation opportunity and of the public 
to the opportunity to help. Here's a sample: 
An envelope-size folder entitled “Suggestions 
to Service and Civic Clubs (and Their Mem- 
bers as to How They Can Assist, Through 
Their Dalworth Soil Conservation District To 
Conserve Soil and Water, Improve Soil Fer- 
tility and Reduce Siltation Into Lakes and 
Streams and Municipal Water Supplies) .” 
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And then there’s 22 Ways Feed, Seed, or 
Fertilizer Manufacturers or Dealers Can As- 
sist Their Dalworth Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. 

WENT OUT FRONT 

Toss onto this heap the other publications, 
all the newspaper articles and photos for 
which the district board was largely respon- 
sible, all the cards and mailing pieces and— 

Well, you understand how this soil con- 
servation district, which only last year was 
runnerup to the Kaufman-Van Zandt dis- 
trict in the central Texas region, stormed out 
in front to become the State champion soil 
conservation district of 1954. You can’t 
beat that kind of trying. 





The Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
greatly disturbed about the diplomacy, 
or lack of diplomacy, of the United 
States Secretary of State at Geneva, 
and, in view of what I consider to be 
his fiasco, I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp a very interesting article 
entitled “Plain Talk Needed on Indo- 
china War,” written by Herbert.Elliston 
and published in the April 18, 1954, 
edition of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PLAIN TALK NEEDED ON INDOCHINA Wark 

(By Herbert Elliston) 


Secretary Dulles came back from his mis- 
sion to Europe with a heap of words which 
failed to touch the central problem of the 
war in Indochina—viz, the independence 
problem. But that was to be expected. From 
the beginning the half truth has reigned 
supreme on Indochina. 

Senator JOHN F. KenNepy has come in for 
well-merited praise for compiling a bill of 
particulars against this administration and 
the last for misleading the people on Indo- 
china. His examples could have been multi- 
plied manifold. There has been an inces- 
sant doping of the public about underlying 
facts as well as current realities in Indo- 
china. 

In this connection the Truman adminis- 
tration is seconded in every respect by the 
Eisenhower administration. Mistakes, on the 
way to correction by the winding up of hos- 
tilities in Korea, are now in process of being 
compounded. The Democratic administra- 
tion “sold” our intervention in Indochina, 
in Mr. Truman's public welcome of Gen. de 
Lattre de Tassigny, on the grounds that 
Indochina was “another Korea.” It was 
nothing of the sort. Then the Indochinese 
conflict has been touted consistently and 
sans qualification as a war against commu- 
nism. Another misrepresentation. 

In liberty’s name, as Mr. Truman once put 
it, we have poured in our aid, material and 
moral, so as to determine what President 
Eisenhower now miscalls the “transcendent” 
issue in southeast Asia. Lincoln found no 
more difficult word to define than liberty, 
but as applied to our talk about Indochina, 
there is no difficulty in showing that it has 
been grossly misused. 

The prevarications on Indochina which 
have been most odious have to do with 
the status of Indochina. The official line 
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is that the Associated States of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos are free and independ- 
ent. On the contrary, they are still bound 
hand and foot to the French. The proof 
is that, simultaneously with the arrival in 
Paris of Secretary Dulles, Chief of State 
Bao Dai personally showed up there and 
made another plea for his country’s liberty. 
In Washington we entertain Ambassadors 
from the three Associated States just for 
the purpose of throwing dust in the Amer- 
ican people’s eyes. 

The plan fact of the matter is that the 
war in Indochina is still a colonial war. 
All Asia knows it. And all Asia in conse- 
quence condemns the United States as the 
receiver in bankruptcy of an imperialist 
order that the French can no longer support. 

It is this aspect of the war in Indochina 
that makes the Communist problem in 
southeast Asia touch-and-go. Not only have 
we thrown away good will in Asia, we have 
actually helped the French to make Com- 
munists. We simply can’t win with them 
and their leading strings. Moreover, we 
have made the Ho Chi Minh or Viet Minh 
Communists more and more dependent upon 
the Chinese Communists. All this explains 
why at this late hour nerves are so raw in 
Washington. 

To appreciate the foolishness of the pro- 
ceedings one has only to hear a Vietnamese 
officer we are training in America talk ad- 
miringly about Ho Chi Minh. It makes you 
think we are operating in Cuckooland. If we 
are to stop the march of Chinese Communist 
imperialism, we must face and acknowledge 
the facts, and quit supporting puppets before 
we lose our arms to the Communists as we 
did in China. We need free men handling 
our weapons in this crucial struggle, and so 
I say; a fig for Ho Chi Minh’'s communism— 
the thing to worry about is that he has a 
monopoly on Indochina nationalism. 

But there is no evidence of the recognition 
of this truth as yet. Soon after the Kennedy 
speech, Mr. Stassen spoke on Indochina in 
an appearance before a congressional com- 
mittee. In an otherwise admirable presen- 
tation on East-West trade, he said that the 
Viet Minh arms are made in China, Russia, 
and Czechoslovakia. This is the kind of half- 
truth that this administration inherited from 
the last. 

Mr. Stassen left out of account a big source 
of Viet Minh supplies, namely, the United 
States via Chiang Kai-shek. On September 
16, 1951 General de Lattre de Tassigny made 
this statement when he was in Washington: 
“Most of the equipment we are up against 
comes from China, and it is American equip- 
ment, such as your equipment of the (cap- 
tured) divisions of Chiang Kai-shek.” De 
Lattre’s honesty shook the Capital. 





Equity for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
series of letters from correspondents 
with respect to the inequity of the so- 
called wage ceiling in the social-security 
program. In my judgment, we should 
either get rid of it entirely, so that those 
obliged to work after 65 would have the 
same unfettered right to their income 
as those with incomes from investments; 
or—a minimum concession—we should 
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permit those who work after age 65 to 
qualify for a modest increase in benefits 
by virtue of their added contributions to 
the social-security trust fund between 
ages 65 and 70. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason to the present arrangement 
as those on the receiving end of the pro. 
gram are highly articulate in testifying 

A sample of my recent mail on this 

subject follows: 
NraGaRA FALts, N. Y., March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Haroutp C. OsTERTAG, 
Representative, 39th District, 
Washington, D. ¢. 

HonoraB_e Sir: During the course of life 
it is hard to estimate how long one will be 
permitted to live on this earth. 

This morning I read an article in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express on Social-Security 
Critics’ Idea To Be Sought. In reply I would 
like to state: I have paid my social security 
for the required periods (according to the 
law) and am collecting my monthly pay- 
ments. Having retired from my official posi- 
tion in industrial medicine I am still able to 
work. The difficulty is that I cannot, at my 
age, get a position that will pay enough to 
live on without giving up my and my wife's 
social security. 

We feel that since I have paid in my 
social security as prescribed by law that I 
should be able to collect my payments re. 
gardless of what I can earn. 

We do not expect Uncle Sam to be a Santa 
Claus or an insurance company. If we over 
65 years of age could work and earn up to 
our ability it would make old age a happy 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
McCarTEr Brown, M.D. 




































Great Benn, PA., April 6, 1954, 
Representative OsTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I am not classed among 
those that are “old and rich.” I need to work 
for a living. Therefore I would greatly ap- 
preciate having the age limit dropped to 70 
instead of 75 whereby one could earn all that 
he can. Iam now 71. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHarLes H. Guernsey. 
GENEVA, N. Y., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Harotp C. OsTerrac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Mr. Ostertac: I am taking this 
opportunity to write you relative to the in- 
equities of the present social-security system. 
I am, of course, referring to those people who 
are 65 years of age and over who are now 
barred from receiving their social-security 
benefits because of the fact that they earn 
wages in excess of $75 a month. 

It is very unfair and quite unjust that s 
person 65 years or over, who has the ability 
to hold down a position which pays over $75 
@ month, should be barred from receiving 
social-security benefits after they have had 
payroll deductions taken from their pay en- 
velopes ever since 1937. In other words, they 
have been paying for social security but can't 
get it. They are discriminated against be- 
cause they earn over $75 a month, but they 
were not discriminated against when it came 
to payroll deductions ever since 1937. 

It looks to me as though this particular 
group of 65-year-olds have been taken for 
succors, as their social security payments 
through the years are of no benefit to them 
at the age of 65 under the present law, but 
their payments each week through the years 
do enable ‘the Government to help pay the 
65-year-olds who earn less than $75 a month. 

As a person reaches the age of 65 years 
they are inclined to need more medical care, 
as well as medicine, as the time goes on which 
they did not need when they were youngé!. 
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Consequently they need more money to pay 
for the extra medical expenses which are 
naturally incurred as they commence to go 
through the aging process. 

I believe that wage earners, like myself, 
nave been under the impression for nearly 
1g years that they had ironclad rights to Gov- 
ernment old-age benefits. Under the present 
social-security system in a great many cases 
it does reward the old and rich and it penal- 
jzes the old and poor. Under the present 
system 6 out of 10 persons who are 65 years 
of age and over are ineligible. Is that fair? 
Is that just? 

I am hoping, Mr. Osrerrac, that your ef- 
fort along this line will prove successful in 
seeing that justice is secured for this par- 
ticular group of 65-year-olds, so that they 
can also reap the benefit of the money they 
pave invested through the years, the same as 
those who earn a smaller salary. 

When you pay for social security through 
the years, you should have the benefit of it 
at the age of 65 years regardless of your sal- 
ary. Am I not right? To me that seems 
the American way of doing. 

Very truly yours, 
Apa SANDHOLT. 


Out of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, listed below is an 
article entitled “Out of Red China,” 
which appears in the April 16, 1954, issue 
of the Princeton Alumni Weekly. It is 
by the Reverend John D. Hayes, gradu- 
ate of the class of 1910, of Princeton 
University. I trust the story will be of 
interest to the House: 


Ovr or Rep CHtINnA—A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
DescrIBEs His OwN EXPERIENCE OF COMMU- 
NisT IMPRISONMENT AND “BRAIN WASHING” 


(By John D. Hayes) 


(Ep1ror’s NoTe.—Mr. Hayes was one of the 
first Americans to undergo “brain washing” 
by the Communists and live to tell of it. A 
former Rhodes scholar who captained his 
college crew at Oxford, Mr. Hayes did settle- 
ment and YMCA work in Europe until the 
close of World War I, when he went to China 
with the Presbyterian mission in Peiping. 
Here in the land of his birth, Mr. Hayes 
served as executive secretary of the mission, 
taught languages, and conducted flood and 
famine relief. During the period 1943-45 he 
was interned by the Japanese and 5 years 
later the Communists threw him into prison. 
They broke his mind and made him confess 
crimes he had never committed. Following 
are excerpts from an address delivered at 
Wooster College, from which Mr. Hayes trans- 
ferred to Princeton.) 


My wife and I had been working in the 
city of Kweiyang, in the far interior of south- 
west China, where we were assisting the Chi- 
hese church, at their invitation, in their 
national mission project. At least that was 
what I thought we were doing. The Com- 
munist court was later to point out to me, 
that, in picking the town at which the major 
Toads from Canton, on the seacoast, Nanking, 
on the Yangtze, Chungking, the wartime 
capital, and Kunming, the énd of the Burma 
Road, all met. I had picked the best place 
for espionage work in southwest China. 
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Mrs. Hayes had found the rigorous climate 
here too much for her, and had to go to the 
British colony of Hong Kong, where she 
found the chance to assist the same Chinese 
church in a liaison capacity. 

I went down to visit her in November 1949. 
While there the plane, on which I was to re- 
turn, was grounded by technicians refusing 
to service it. This gave us an opportunity 
to consider afresh the question as to whether 
or not I should try to go back to a place 
which was obviously going to be under Com- 
munist control. We felt that the spirit of 
Christ could penetrate all barriers, search 
out what was the hidden source of conflict, 
and reveal that love which alone can change 
enemies into friends. It was our aim to ex- 
plore all possible avenues for interpreting 
the mind of a people, just coming to taste 
new freedoms, to us who take complete per- 
sonal freedom as an obvious right. Although 
the American Government had withheld rec- 
ognition from the new regime, there was still 
the opportunity through Christian missions 
of continuing to maintain personal contact, 
and thus to assure the people of China that 
the church, and certainly the great majority 
of Americans, still felt an attachment for 
friends of 100 years standing. I thought I 
had the answers. As I look back now I see 
that all God desired was full commitment. 
He then took over His training for a difficult 
job. 


(After flying to Chunking, Mr. Hayes 
caught the last postal bus over the Burma 
Road to Kweiyang. He was stranded 50 
miles short of this goal, so ill for a time 
that he could not stand. Here he witnessed 
the arrival of the Communists.) 


On the morning of liberation the red 
sedan chair carried by four bearers—the 
official chair of welcome—started off from 
the Peace Preservation Headquarters across 
the street, headed for the south. I knew 
that I should have ample time to go across 
the street, and see how the Church of Eng- 
land Mission had come through the night. 
We had a real Thanksgiving service. It is 
in times like these that one realizes what 
the word Thanksgiving means. I knew, 
however, that I had to get back and be 
behind closed doors as soon as possible. I 
opened the barred gate leading onto the 
street, and found myself facing a milling 
crowd going north—north instead of south— 
that was strange. I was decidedly non- 
plussed. I knew that I should be out of 
sight at a moment like this. But it was just 
as if someone was standing beside me and 
saying, “It’s all very well to trust me be- 
hind closed doors, I want you to trust me 
out in the open, and in moments like this.” 
Do you know, my whole manner changed, 
Something had happened to me then. 

A man looked up from the middle of the 
crowd, and seeing me standing there as 
nonchalantly as I could manage, called out 
to me with a slight taunt in this voice, “Come 
along, American friend. Come along and 
welcome the liberators to town.” Well, it 
was the last thing I thought of doing. But 
out we went to the end of town, and I 
never have seen such a welcome. If I hadn't 
been in that crowd I would never have be- 
lieved it.. People streamed in from the hill- 
sides, filled the little lanes, and poured out 
into the main street. Shopkeepers, for once, 
left their wares in charge of their women- 
folk, and went off to see what was doing. 
It was a terrific crowd, and I saw the Com- 
munists come into town. 

ENTER: THE LIGERATORS 

The first division came in, believe it or not, 
with their hands swinging free, their rifies 
on their backs, marching in a free and easy 
style, singing the liberators’ song. It was al- 
most as if they were saying, “We know you 
are welcoming us. We never expected any 
trouble from you.” It was a remarkable bit 
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of bravado—faith. If you will, for they did 
not trust that town one bit. The Nationalist 
army had just withdrawn. The official red 
chair, in quick response of welcome to a 
feint from the south, was still wandering 
over the mountains te the south in search of 
the commandant, while he was marching his 
troops in on the north. Yet, that was the 
way they walked into town—a remarkable 
expression of bravery and devotion to their 
cause, for which they might have been 
wiped out with ease. These were the ones, 
college trained, who would shortly disperse 
into the shops and the countryside, and ex- 
plain to everyone the principles and ideals 
of the new regime. Behind them came the 
next division. That was armed quite differ- 
ently, taking no chances. They had guns 
held across their chests—good American 
Tommyguns at that—with their fingers on 
the trigger, and their eyes alert. Then came 
the rest of the regiment in regular march- 
ing order, their guns over their shoulders. 
I had seen what I was later to recognize as 
symbolic of the entry of communism into 
any new area. First,, the friendly open 
gesture of good-will, then the terrific spasm 
of cruelty, followed by the rigid discipline of 
the new order. 


HOME AND TEACHING 


A few days later, postal service was resumed 
with Kweiyang, and I was fortunate enough 
to reserve a place in the first bus that dared 
to come from Kweiyang to the other side of 
the river. Some fellow travellers and I made 
our way by foot and pony cart to the bank of 
that treacherous stream and gave thanks 
when the little craft, that had upset the day 
before, losing passengers and owner, saw us 
safely across. The bus that met us—stand- 
ing room only—pulled in late that night. I 
found that the social landscape had changed. 
Rickshaw pullers were now members of the 
ruling class, anil I carried my bags a mile and 
more to my garden gate. To my great sur- 
prise I saw the lights go on in my little bung- 
alow, and my Miao lad welcomed me to an 
undisturbed home. I was in—back at last 
where I was known, just in time for the mid- 
week prayer-meeting at the Church down 
the street—another Thanksgiving. But I 
wasn’t in yet. I was to go in far deeper than 
I have ever been before—into the lives of the 
people. 

I was soon offered a position on the faculty 
of the National Teachers College as professor 
of English, which I accepted with alacrity, 
and also a few months later a similar posi- 
tion in Kueichow University, with its rather 
more wealthy students, some miles out of 
town. This gave me the rare opportunity 
of meeting both college and high-school 
students, which the Communists always use 
to spark their movement, and the chance to 
understand the new regime in a way that I 
could never have done otherwise. For it 
brought me in close touch with students and 
professors; while they were going through 
the difficult days of “thought reconstruc- 
tion,” the so-called brain washing, usually 
termed “thinking through.” These, how- 
ever, were the halcyon days. Land was being 
apportioned to all, landlord and peasant 
alike—provided, of course, that the landlord 
had not seriously offended any of his ten- 
ants. There were always found a few who 
had done so, and in their conviction and 
execution, the peasants felt a new sense of 
power. Still general amnesty was offered to 
all, on the condition of full and frank con- 
fession of all their crimes against the people. 
Factory workers were happy in their new 
organizations, and in the quick settlement 
they were obtaining for all outstanding 
grievances. Workers and farmers alike were 
delighted and dazed to know that the new 
government was their government pledged 
to carry out their will. 

Then came the cruel days. All my time 
Was now spent on the two college campuses, 
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through fortunately I still kept my home for 
weekend breaks. I came to know the mental 
torture through which many of the students 
and some of the faculty were now going. 
They saw their fathers or friends ruthlessly 
thrown into jail, and were forced to witness 
the actions of the people’s court against 
them. Often they were required to march 
in the processions that followed the crimi- 
nals to the execution grounds, witness the 
final act, then plead with the court for the 
release of the body. On going back to their 
colleges they faced social ostracism, unless 
they had progressed enough in political 
thought to denounce their loved ones. 

These students, now left destitute, would 
sometimes come to you for a little assist- 
ance, but later much more for sheer sym- 
pathy—the sympathy that comes from shar- 
ing the life’s load of another. 

These young folk would come to me, par- 
ticularly in my home on a weekend, and 
tell me their story. With the time at my 
disposal I shall try to sketch one. A lead- 
ing man of honor in the community, the 
head of the Nationalist Party in the province, 
had come back to town from the hills where 
he had gone to marshal the last remnants 
of resistance against the incoming tide. He 
had been given a safe conduct back to town 
by one whom he had regarded as a brother, 
having brought him up as a member of the 
family, and, a couple of months previous, 
had actually gone guarantor for him when 
he was about to be shot for being a Com- 
munist. His erstwhile friend was now vice 
governor of the province, 

It was only a couple of months later that 
the sirens blew, and we were all kept to 
our houses, while the guards went ‘round, 
thither and yon, and picked up men and 
threw them into jail—and this Nationalist 
leader was among them. A year later this 
“friend,” whose life he had saved, signed 
his death warrant. When he was brought 
out before the People’s Court, and faced 
with a long list of crimes, he was asked to 
reply, and confess. He limped as the guard 
prodded him forward with his bayonet. His 
hands were shackled behind with chains 
over his shoulders pulling them up tight, 
and his legs were in irons. He is the only 
man I know of on either side of the water 
who, facing such a court has dared to say, 
“Some charges are true, and some are false.” 

The court was nonplussed. Like another 
court of old it abruptly changed its charge, 
“You must acknowledge that you have shot 
Communists.” His quiet reply was, “Only 
in the discharge of my official duties.” The 
court was again embarrassed. It turned to 
the crowd, and asked the all too familiar 
question, “What shall be done with this 
man?” The crowd, thoroughly seeded with 
Communists, yelled, “Kill.” The court then 
turned to its prisoner, “What have you to 
say?” I wonder whether they expected him 
to plead for mercy. His reply was widely 
quoted, “I shall regard any sentence by this 
court to be a generous act.” That a man, 
whose public and private life were above 
reproach should thus be sentenced to death, 
was the grossest miscarriage of justice. The 
city was stunned by it. 

MY TIME HAD COME 


When some Communist students came 
exulting into my little bungalow at the 
very time that this man and his 12 col- 
leagues were being shot on the neighboring 
mountainside, I knew my time to challenge 
the new regime had come. I told them, 
“No truly civilized country ever shoots a 
man for his political affiliations.” When 
this statement hit the headlines, 2 days 
later, interestingly enough it was not chal- 
lenged directly. The countercharge was, 
“What right has this American to talk, 
when his country is pillaging Korea? Is that 
an act of a civilized country?” 
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I was started now—but how far could I go 
in changing the mind of a new regime that 
while bettering the economic life of the 
masses, was bearing down so heavily on their 
spirit? My next opportunity came some 10 
days later. A province-wide drive for great- 
er production was being based solely on the 
“Hate America, Assist Korea” slogan. I 
pointed out to a couple, whom I knew to have 
the ear of the local provincial government, 
and had earlier been active in Christian 
church work, that it was most unwise to base 
such an important and vital program for the 
new regime on a purely “Hate America” basis. 
It would be far wiser to have at least a sec- 
ond string to one’s bow, “Good Life for 
Kueichow” or “The Best Life for Everybody.” 

“General MacArthur,” I said, “was about 
to bomb Manchuria. They knew that Russia 
was not prepared at this time to enter the 
war, and Mao could have no other alterna- 
tive than to come to terms with the United 
Nations forces. General MacArthur’s first 
demand would be for a complete reversal of 
the ‘hate America’ position. Then where 
would be all this new provincewide effort?” 
How was I to know that that very afternoon 
the Voice of America was carrying the broad- 
cast that President Truman had recalled 
General MacArthur, on the very grounds of 
the proposed bombing of Manchuria? This 
coincidence was, for the college staff, too 
close to be accidental. I was expelled from 
the college, and placed under house arrest. 

(Six months under house arrest ended 
with his being thrown in jail.) 

I should like to go into the jail story, but 
time prevents. I much touch on one detail 
of it—the so-called brainwashing tech- 
nique. They are capable of cracking your 
mind—it’s perfectly simple, friends. The 
mind, that is, to a great extent the creation 
of science, can, as we are all beginning to 
find out now, be cracked by science. You 
can be made to see hallucinations tc suit 
the ends of the manipulators of one’s mind. 
Just as in dreams one sees details brought 
together in a picture, and s0 realistic, that 
they still stay in mind when one is fully 
awake, so one can be made to see these 
dreams in daytime just as if one were re- 
calling instances of things that had hap- 
pened, and had been for a time lost to 
memory. 

After a fortnight’s gruelling interrogation 
it is a terrific thing when one “sees” an 
American friend seated opposite you in your 
study and asking you what to do about his 
transmitting radio. I could remember the 
shock of hearing this information, conceal- 
ing it too, so that he might not be unduly 
startled. I knew, perhaps better than he, 
the close surveillance under which we for- 
eigners were living. So I advised him to 
dispose of it in the best way I knew how. 
When this “memory” came flashing into my 
mind after these 2 weeks of daily grilling in 
court, I found myself faced with the greatest 
moral problem I had ever met. What would 
you do? Until then I had been telling the 
truth. I had opposed the regime and was 
willing to face the consequences. 

FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS 


Under a Communist court you are held 
responsible not only for what you do and 
say, but for what others may do and say 
because of what you have done and said. 
In my hallucination, I had advised my friend 
to how he might dispose of his radio— 

had acted on my advice. I real- 
the new laws under which 
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followed the handing in of the paper through 
the bars of the door to the guard, I coulg 
understand. But where came the new sense 
of joy and strength with which to meet the 
court on the following day? This too must 
have puzzled the court. 

Then it dawned on my numb mind that in 
following quite blindly the steps of the 
Master I was finding the wisdom ang 
strength for which I had been praying. a 
new understanding came over me of what it 
meant to be truly in fellowship with man, 
in the sense in which Christ has come into 
our lives, and very truly carries our burdens, 
God has made us in His likeness, and Christ, 
as the Communist would see it, has come 
into the fellowship of man and takes full 
responsibility for such a daring act of crea- 
tion. As the gruelling still continued for the 
rest of the 40 days of the first court, I little 
realized that my mind had given way, but I 
Was more and more conscious of a wisdom 
and strength that was more than that dis. 
played by the court. My mind had cracked, 
but my spirit, under God, was remaining 
true—loyal to God, to one’s friends, and to 
the truth—what it thought to be the truth. 


HERESY IN COURT 


The court wanted me to write on the work 
of the foreign missions of the American 
church. They are firmly convinced that mis- 
sion work is but the sheep’s clothing that 
covers a conscious or unconscious agent of 
the American Government. According to 
Communist law, you are held responsible for 
all the acts of any organization of which you 
are a member. Here was my last and best 
opportunity to influence the court. 

I gave this paper on the Aims and Work 
of Foreign Missions some 3 months’ thought. 
During the last couple of weeks of that time 
I had the opportunity of referring to the 
Scriptures. I had been refused my repeated 
request for these in either Chinese or Eng- 
lish. But in the last few weeks in prison all 
four of us Protestant missionaries had been 
put in one cell, and they had been permitted 
to bring their Bibles. Each paragraph began 
with a statement of some aspect of Christian 
faith expressed in Communist terms, and 
ended with a confession of where I had fallen 
short of it. I have never written any thesis 
with greater care, for I felt that this was my 
one great opportunity to have spread on the 
records of the court a statement of Christian 
faith that would at least reach the inner few 
that determine Communist policy. I noted 
for the first time that St. Paul had met his 
Roman authorities in jail—and had won 
them. Would that I might have done the 
same. 

But I endeavored to put before them Chris- 
tian ideals that in principle and practice 
went far beyond their claims of human 
brotherhood and the dignity of man that 
they profess. It takes about 3 weeks to 
process a paper, and 3 weeks after this paper 
had been submitted we all four, the last 
Protestant missionaries in that area, were 
sentenced to expulsion, and were sent out 
under d. So, marvelous to say, when one 
went the furthest in to challenge and to win 
the new regime, one found the door opened, 
and all of us on the way out. 

On reaching Canton we were thrown in 
jail once more while the local authorities 
made sure that they had got the story cor- 


rect, and that this widely heralded spy ring. 


of southwest China was actually on its way 
out. Then a short trip to the border, and 
the guards escort you to the little bridge that 
spans the river separating Communist Chins 
from the British territory of Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. Never had I sensed so deeply the feel- 
ing for a flag as a symbol of liberty, in 
thought as well as in life, as that day when 
the afternoon sun lit up the British flag fly- 
ing overhead. May the day soon come when 
the flags of every nation will carry in their 
folds the same spirit of freedom. 
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American-Asiatic Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine in Salem, Oreg., wrote 
me a letter referring to a column written 
py the editor of the Oregon Statesman, 
published in the March 28, 1954, issue of 
that paper, dealing with some of the 
problems involved in American-Asiatic 
relationships, and I ask that the article 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Seems TO ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Last Sunday I heard a sermon in a New 
Jersey church in the course of which the 
preacher used this illustration: 

An artist sought to depict the story of Dr. 
Faust, who sold his soul to the Devil in ex- 
change for knowledge and power. He paint- 
ed Faust and the devil playing at chess. The 
devil had made a move and called check- 
mate to indicate he had completely boxed 
in his opponent. The expression on Faust’s 
face was a mingled one of frustration and 
despair. He had gambled—and lost. The 
picture was hung and viewed by the public. 
One of those who saw it was a chess expert. 
He studied it for a long time and then ex- 
claimed, “No; a king and a knight have an- 
other move.” 

Two days ago I commented on the appar- 
ent checkmate which appears to spell our 
doom under a shower of atomic bombs: We 
will not take the aggressive now before Rus- 
sia has a stockpile of H-bombs; yet we can- 
not depend on an agreement with Russia 
whose very philosophy is alien to respect 
for agreements with the capitalist world. 
No defense system promises more than 70- 
percent protection against invading bombers. 
So we remain sitting ducks awaiting the H- 
day when an enemy deems the time is right 
to strike and gain mastery of the world. 
Small wonder then if the devil in the shape 
of Mars leers at the world scene in grim sat- 
isfaction, and calls “checkmate.” 

Iam no expert either at chess or world 
politics, but I refuse to accept any such ver- 
dict. So long as we point to things we can- 
not do we accentuate the negative—and 
nothing is dome. Our diligence should be 
directed toward seeking out the possible 
moves still open for king or knight on the 
chessboard of international politics. 

The first requirement is a change of atti- 
tude among our own policymakers. They 
must develop a certain degree of flexibility, 
& readiness to bargain—sacrificing a few 
pawns if need be to secure positions of 
greater value, In the coming Geneva Con- 
ference if we go determined to make no con- 
cessions at all we may make no concessions— 
and also make no gains. In particular our 
national policy should not be determined for 
Us by such extremists as Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Our statesman should 
chart our own course, in the light of our 
national interest and concern for the free 
world, 

Right here I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of the part which the people them- 
selves must play. Instead of clinging to at- 
titudes of no cooperation with the Soviet 
World and branding every negotiation as a 
form of appeasement or defeat, they must 
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give their representatives room for maneu- 
ver. The whipped-up denunciation of Yalta 
and Potsdam has greatly exaggerated any of 
their errors, and it serves now to chill any 
thought of accommodation with the Com- 
munist world—witness how Arthur Dean was 
put on the pillory when he said we should 
be prepared to deal realistically with Red 
China. If American opinion ties the hands 
of its diplomats they can make no moves 
and so are automatically checkmated. 

There comes a time when statesmen nrust 
act affirmatively even if they appear to go 
contrary to the pressures or demands of 
the moment. They must take the long view 
and make their moves for the long-term 
profit. So it is now with our statesmen: 
they must rise to high levels of intelligence 
and courtage even though it means the wolf 
pack will nip their heels. 

One of the major requirements in a flex- 
ible policy is patience. Even though no im- 
mediate escape from the dilemnra of horror 
is apparent, time may open one up. The 
hates and furies which breed wars have a 
way of softening with the lapse of time if 
they are restrained in the interval. Nor is 
it necessary to await a millenium. The 
searching of the mind directed toward find- 
ing a solution to the world dilemma, which 
refuses to yield to baffiement or defeat, surely 
will meet with success. It may come slowly, 
by stages; but come it must. 


Transfer of Extension Work in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had prepared and have introduced in 
the House today a bill providing for the 
transfer of extension work in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Department of 
Agriculture and the States. 

The bill provides for the transfer of 
funds and authority from the Indian 
Bureau to the States through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to expand their 
present extension program to include 
extension assistance to Indians. The 
Federal funds previously available to the 
Indian Bureau for carrying on this work 
will now be made available to the States. 

Indians are citizens of the States in 
which they live and should in their own 
interest be obtaining the technical as- 
sistance they need in agriculture and 
home economics through the same chan- 
nels as all other citizens. This transfer 
of activities will not mean less service 
to the Indians, but will really mean more 
service, as it will make available to them 
the assistance of the technicians of the 
Montana State Extension Service and 
Experiment Station. It will also bring 
the Indians and non-Indians into closer 
working relationships with each other 
and make for a better understanding of 
community problems of mutual interest 
to both. To continue a special extension 
service in the Indian Bureau for Indians 
only tends to keep them segregated and 
encourages them to look to the Federal 
Government for all services, instead of 
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the agencies through which other citi- 
zens receive their services. 

I have had a number of complaints 
that the extension experts of the Indian 
Service are giving advice and indeed in- 
structions requiring practices almost dia- 
metrically opposed from those of the 
State extension people. 

if there are such conflicts, I feel that 
they should be resolved, and I believe 
this bill will accomplish that purpose. 

The State college with its technically 
trained research and extension staffs, 
who are studying constantly the agri- 
cultural and economical problems of the 
State, is in a better position to render 
extension assistance to the Indian citi- 
zens of the State than an independent 
group of extension workers under the 
supervision of the Indian Bureau in 
Washington. 

It is the belief that this transfer will 
prove effective in educating Indians to 
their responsibility as citizens, and also 
in helping non-Indians to recognize In- 
dians as citizens through their more fre- 
quent contacts with them. 

The Indian population of Montana, 
according to the 1950 United States cen- 
sus, is 16,606, which is being served by 
13 extension employees of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and 4 extension agents 
employed under a State contract with 
the Montana State Extension Service. 

The combining of these two extension 
services in Montana, with all of their 
funds and resources, will provide a strong 
single State extension service for all 
people of Montana. 

I feel confident that the same situa- 
tion prevails in other States where large 
Indian groups are located. 


What of the Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. George E. Stringfellow delivered 
a very penetrating address at the annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on April 6, 1954. 

Mr. Stringfellow is one of our great 
men—an outstanding industrialist who 
devotes much of his time to helping his 
fellow men. 

Presently he is senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., having worked 
in close association over the years with 
Thomas A. Edison, and has successfully 
carried forward the great work which 
Mr. Edison had started. 

It is inspiring when a man with Mr. 
Stringfellow’s multiplied interests and 
responsibilities devotes so much of his 
time to civic affairs. 

Since the address which he delivered 
at Knoxville holds such a wide interest, 
I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that it might be more widely available: 

Because it is a good thing for all of us to 
try to look ahead and see where we are going, 





; 
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T shall ask you to join with me tonight in 
the amusing and interesting game of proph- 
esying. Many of you will have answered your 
rich rewards before my long-term prophesies 
can be checked and others of you will have 
forgotten them. 

Whether you agree with my predictions or 
not, I hope I shall stimulate some of you to 
weigh and appraise each of my prophesies, 
and by that very act become prophets your- 
selves. 

I am going to start right here with your 
energetic and beautiful city of Knoxville, 
and see what my crystal ball shows for a half 
century hence. From 1920 to 1940 the city’s 
population increased 2 percent per year; 
from 1940 to 1950 it increased 1.2 percent 
per year; and during the last 3 years, in- 
cluding 1953, it increased at the rate of only 
24 of 1 percent per year. But look at metro- 
politan Knoxville. Its rate of imcrease 
through the last 3 years has been 2 percent 
per year, or 3 times the rate of increase of 
the corporated city. On that basis, I predict 
that in 2004 the population of what is now 
Knoxville will then be 1 million. (I am 
sorry I cannot give you the exact figure.) 

Like most of the cities in the United States, 
Knoxville is experiencing the effect of de- 
centralization which means that factories, 
stores, office buildings, and dwellings will 
spread out into what are now the suburbs. 

All American cities will be very different 
looking places in 2004. There will be more 
parks and parking spaces in the center of the 
city, where the public and cultural buildings 
wjll be. I predict that the change will be felt 
even in a certain town in Vermont, to which 
a native returned for the first time in 35 
years. The First Congregational Church 
hadn't changed. The village green hadn't 
changed. The postmaster hadn't changed a 
bit in 35 years. . The prodigal son asked the 
postmaster “What's the population of the 
town today?” “935.” “That’s funny. It 
was exactly 935 when I left 35 years ago. 
How do you account for that?” “Well,” said 
the postmaster, “the town is so healthy no- 
body ever dies, and when a child is born, 
someone leaves town.” 

I am very sure that before the year 2004, 
the corporate limits of the city of Knoxville 
will have been extended to include all of 
the territory which is now considered metro- 
politan Knoxville. As we get wiser, and po- 
litical power is transferred more and more 
from the professionals to the voters and tax- 
payers, we shall reap the economies and 
other obvious advantages of having one great 
municipality, and that great city of Knox- 
ville of 1 million souls will be beautiful, un- 
congested, prosperous, and the source of 
great civic pride. 

As to the prosperity of the individual citi- 
zens, I note that the family income here has 
more than doubled within the last 6 years. 
My forecast is that it will again be quad- 
rupled before 2004, with a net average family 
income of at least $20,000, and I am talking 
in terms of buying power of the present dol- 
lar. I base this earning on the great in- 
creasing productivity of the entire United 
States, as I shall presently explain. 

The fact that the Greater Knoxville will 
be more spread out and that one citizen will 
have to travel more feet or more miles in 
order to do business with his fellow Knoxvil- 
lians, does not by any means imply that it 
will take them more time to get together. 
They will be further apart in distance, but 
closer to each other in terms of minutes and 
seconds. With less congestion traffic will 
move faster. With one-story buildings, less 
time will be consumed in moving vertically 
in elevators and in waiting for elevators. 
Moving sidewalks will be commonplace. 

The helicopter, which even today has 
firmly established itself in our own cities as a 
carrier of mail and as a carrier of passengers 
between two or three airports in the same 
city, will be in common use by all inhabi- 
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tants. Engineers are already predicting and 
have blueprints for air passenger carriers 
which will rise and land vertically, and also 
will have great horizontal speed and carry- 
ing capacity. Your own imagination can 
fill in the details of what that will do not 
only to transit inside of Knoxville, but what 
it will do to transit between Knoxville and 
Chicago and London. 

My prediction that real family income and 
purchasing power, already the greatest in 
history, will be further quadrupled in 50 
years has, I believe, a solid basis, namely the 
enormous increase in productive capacity 
which is made possible by the scientific, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural techniques already 
at hand, of whose development we have only 
scratched the surface. 

To keep the thing going we must learn, 
and of course are learning, how to keep dis- 
tribution of purchasing power in line with 
rapidly increased productive capacity. Since 
the real income of the average Knoxville fam- 
ily has doubled in 6 years, it is clear that our 
distribution of purchasing power is keeping 
pace with our increasing capacity to produce. 

Just when we hear with alarm of a short- 
age of vital materials, such as tin, copper, 
and natural rubber latex, we are reassured 
by the genius of our industrial researchers 
in discovering new uses for metals hitherto 
considered impurities or laboratory curiosi- 
ties, such as cadmium and titanium, and new 
ways to extract and make use of metals, like 
aluminum and magnesium, of which our 
earth's crust furnishes an almost unlimited 
supply, and in producing, if necessary, syn- 
thetic rubber and quinine. 

Just when we see a limit on ofl deposits 
we are told of unbelievable new deposits in 
nearby Canada. And, by the way, my fore- 
cast includes a prediction that we shall grow 
closer and closer to Canada and Mexico, eco- 
nomically and politically, with fewer and 
fewer barriers of any kind between us. 

You know as well as I do what we have 
ahead of us with respect to the use of atomic 
energy. It seems obvious that at first the 
new power, because of its early stage expen- 
siveness of equipment and material, and the 
necessity of massive shields against the dan- 
gerous rays, will not compete with steam and 
electricity developed from coal or waterpower. 
No doubt, the first round of nylon cost many 
times as much as silk, but the developers of 
nylon had good reason to expect that it 
would become competitive with silk, and so 
it is true that the energy from the splitting 
of the atom will become competitive with 
energy from coal and waterpower. For ex- 
ample, the first electric-light bulb manufac- 
tured by Thomas Alva Edison cost about $5, 
which he sold for around $1. But as produc- 
tion increased economies were effected and 
the product soon dominated its market. 


What about food? Are our cows going to 
produce more milk and our bulls more steers, 
and our acres more wheat and corn? Is our 
agricultural productivity going to increase 
with our increase in population? We'll still 
have to eat, even in a world of helicoptors 
and atomic energy. 


Here again my crystal ball is an optimistic 
orb. We have learned a lot of late. Between 
1934 and 1947 our crop yield per acre in- 
creased 33 percent in wheat, 40 percent in 
corn, and 30 percent in oats. We are con- 
tinually improving the breed of our cows 
and steers, adapting them to new pastures 
which could not have supported their 
predecessors. 


We are learning the vital need for preserv- 
ing the green sponge of trees and grass on 
our mountains, and how it can be done, so 
as to make our valleys more productive, and 
less accursed by floods, and dust bowls, and 
distressed areas. You know all about that 
right here in Tennessee. We are learning 
how necessary it is that our Nation’s God- 
given resources shall not be sacrificed to 
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commercial greed or purely local selfishness 
or narrowness. 

This has been a rosy vision of the materia) 
things in our future. I am confident it js 
mo more rosy than sound appraisal wi) 
justify. 

But what about some of the other things? 
What about the greater and greater per. 
centage of aged men and women that we 
shall have with us, as we conquer disease 
after disease that in the past has been elimi- 
nating people in youth and middle age. wi) 
they be comfortably supported? How wil! 
they occupy their long years after retire. 
ment? 

Here again I am optimistic. Our national 
income will be more than enough to go 
around comfortably, and they will therefore 
not be neglected. I think we'll adapt our 
educational system so as to make use of the 
part-time services of elderly people who with 
their life experience can supplement the 
work of career teachers in the public schools, 
We see a step in that direction where so- 
called “sitters” are helping the youngsters 
with their homework. 

By 2004 our two political parties will have 
become organizations of voters, with hon- 
estly different views from each other. Both 
parties will represent integrity, decency, and 
economy in government, and be opposed to 
the institution known as political patron. 
age. Neither party, at the national, or 
State, or county level will be organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of furnishing admin- 
istrative or judicial jobs, or patronage power 
to professional organizers. The jobholders 
will, before long, have to surrender party 
control to the voters, and confine their efforts 
to doing the necessary administrative work 
for which the voters are paying their salaries. 

While man’s control over his passions and 
selfishness will, I am afraid, probably not 
keep pace with his increased control over his 
physical environment, I am confident that 
there will be some discernible improvement, 
as there already has been in the past. In 
fact, there has got to be an improvement, if 
we are to survice in this day of the atomic 
bomb and the Communist. 

It’s like the new clerk in the drug store 
who explained why he sold a bottle of milk 
of magnesia to a customer complaining of a 
bad cough. He said, “He won’t dare cough.” 

Well, we won’t dare go much further with 
the miracles of modern science unless at 
the same time we achieve rapid develop- 
ment in the social and moral field. 

I am sure we shall do so, and that many 
of you will be here in “Greater Knoxville” 
in 2004 to confirm everything I have said 
this evening. 


WHAT OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE? 


In a free economy like ours where men 
have the right to engage in excessives, the 
business curve is seldom flat for any ap- 
preciable period of time. In our free econ 
omy the trend has been upward for many 
years, and I predict it will continue in that 
direction as long as we preserve our way of 
life and men have freedom of choice. 

We sometimes get disturbed about the 
fluctuations in business. We are in one of 
those fluctuating business periods right now. 
Indications are strong that we are again on 
our way up. 

There is little doubt that more houses will 
be built this year than last. 

A rise in retail sales is another bright 
prospect. J. C. Penney, the fabulous dry 
goods merchant, is looking toward a prom- 
ising future and expects to open 30 new 
stores this year. He anticipates that his 
company will do as well and perhaps even 
better than in 1953. 

Surplus inventories are shrinking, and 
that’s good. We know that the consump- 
tion of steel right now is 15 percent above 
the production of that important commodity. 
As a result of the fast readjustment of in- 
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yentories unemployment climbed to about 
3,700,000 in February, but it is generally felt 
that as a result of the seasonable pickup in 
pusiness, there will be fewer persons unem- 
ployed in April than in March. In other 
words, the trend will be reversed. 

We know that our people earned, and in 
the aggregate, spent about as much last 
month as in the same month in 1953, which 
was an all-time record. 

Taxes will be reduced this year, close to 
$8 billion. This will increase buying power 
and at the same time reduce prices. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. recently 
joaned $250 million to the Chrysler Corp. for 
100 years. The management of both these 
corporations certainly has faith in the short- 
and long-term future of America, as we all 

ould. 

* think the future is bright for those in- 
dustries and businesses whose management 
does an efficient job of manufacturing and 
an intelligent job of distribution. 

I have faith in America. We have made 
more progress in 160 years than other na- 
tions have made in 6,000 years. 

We have accomplished this because we pos- 
sess 2 form and philosophy of government 
which provides the maximum liberty for its 
citizens. 

Ours is an economic system which pro- 
vides investors, producers, and consumers 
with freedom of choice and freedom of 
opportunity. 

Ours is a system in which the productive 
facilities of the Nation are owned by the 
people instead of by Government. 

Ours is a system that recognizes the dig- 
nity of the individual, encourages high moral 
and ethical standards, and gives its citizens 
an incentive to do their best and rewards 
them according to their production. 

Our rewards in the past have been gratify- 
ing and I am sure they will be in the future. 


A Red Is a Red, No Matter Where You 
Find Him 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the April 24, 1954, edition 
of the News-Palladium published by 
Stanley R. Banyon, in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., comes the following editorial: 


ConcRESSMAN HoFFMAN ON SENATOR 
McCarTHy 


We thought Congressman CLarE HorrMaNn 
made a crackin’ good point the other night 
in his local broadeast when he touched on 
the raging controversy over Senator Mc- 
CarrHy, the hell-for-leather nemesis of the 
Commies, in and out of Government places 
in Washington. 

HorrMan’s point was that if the Reds are 
s bad and so dangerous to world peace 
and our own national security that Vice 
President Nixon last week was hinting we 
might have to send American boys to the 
battle lines against them in Indoehina, why 
is it so wrong for MeCarruy to be running 
them down here at home. 

A Red’s a Red, whether he’s trying to 
steal an H-bomb secret in Washington or in 
the plant where they’re made or he’s en- 
gaged in shooting down American boys in 
Korea or Indochina. 

Mr. HorrMan says Senator McCarTHy may 
ttt a little rough and tough im his Red hunt, 
but it's a job that can’t be done by pulling 
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the punches. Moreover, if by some ill chance 
of fortune we go to war with the Reds in 
Southeast Asia, it won’t be any hit-and- 
apologize farce as marked the Korean fiasco. 

No doctor ever stopped a cancer with tal- 
cum powder. 


The above, from the pen of Stanley 
Banyon, in my judgment, seems to ac- 
curately reflect the views of the people 
of southwestern Michigan. People may 
not approve of all of the Red hunter’s 
methods, but they want no truck with 
communism here at home, especially 
when this is the only country which is 
conscripting its youth to fight commu- 
nism abroad. 


Rifleman May Play Greatest Role Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald for April 5, 1954: 

RIFLEMAN May PLAY GREATEST ROLE EVER 

(By John G. Norris) 

Last week’s top-level statements and de- 
bate one the hydrogen bomb served to com- 
pletely overshadow some conferences here 
concerning an older weapon of war. The 
National Rifle Association held its 83d annual 
sessions along with those of the official Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. What little public interest there was 
centered on an exhibition of muzzle-loading 
guns, old Colt revolvers and other collectors’ 
items. Such antiquarianism, however, was 
only a sccial sideline to the real purpose of 
the meetings in which top Pentagon chiefs 
took part. 

The presence of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr.. Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, did not reflect merely a personal in- 
terest in a key weapon of past wars. Rather 
it was a deep conviction that the rifleman 
and his weapon will play an even more im- 
portant role in the Atomic Age than in the 
past. This is the way many top military men 
reason: 

The advent of atomic weapons has brought 
new tactics of land warfare calling for much 
greater dispersion of forces. This in turn 
places more reliance on the individual in- 
fantryman and his ability to handle his 
weapon. 

The terrific destructive power of the new 
weapons is a tremendous check on their 
use. This has seemed to encourage more 
small wars like Korea and Indochina and 
guerrilla fighting as in Greece, Malaya, and 
the Philippines. Skill with small arms is 
an important factor in such combat. 


A parallel development to the new super 
weapons has been in the airborne field. Big, 
new troop-carrying helicopters can make war 
more three-dimensional than paratroopers. 
This may put Army Corps headquarters, 
communications centers, bridges, and depots 
in the front lines and put a premium on the 
shooting ability of radiomen, cooks, drivers, 
and clerks. - 

In case cities are smashed by H-bomb or 
A-bomb attacks, organized minutemen must 
be ready to combat saboteurs, looters, and 
@ possible fifth column. Few of today’s 
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citizenry have the skill with a rifle that 
their forefathers had. 

This makes the man and his individual 
Weapon a basic defense, argues Maj. Gen. 
Merritt A. Edson, retired Marine Corps 
Medal of Honor winner who is executive 
director of the NRA. Wars may be decided 
by the side whose men can use their rifles 
best. 

General Ridgway stresses the key role of 
the infantryman in holding Western Europe 
in case of world war III and in finally win- 
ning any war. The man with a rifle has 
had to fight his way to settle past conflicts, 
and will again despite all pushbutton war 
developments, he firmly believes. 

General Shepherd declares that even if 
mass atomic exchanges come in a new war, 
they will not settle it. There will come a 
time after such exchanges when someone 
will surely conclude that the only way to 
end the destruction will be to seize the 
source of the enemy’s atomic strength, he 
states. There is where the infantryman 
comes back on the scene. 

Chairman Dewey Snort, Republican, of 
Missouri, of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, agrees on the future key role of the 
infantryman. He points out how some sim- 
plest of weapons often are the most suc- 
cessful counterpart for complicated new 
ones. The Navy is countering new Russian 
developments in mines by building wooden 
minesweepers, and the Air Force is experi- 
menting with nonmetalic, low flying bombers 
to evade radar defense. 

Suort supports the military men who are 
asking for an expansion of funds for step- 
ping up rifle pvactice in the United States. 
The NRA and National Board—a joint Pen- 
tagon agency—are cooperating in the pro- 
gram. Government funds no longer are 
spent in promoting the NRA’s Camp Perry 
matches for the experts. Instead, the great 
effort has been to interest boys in marks- 
manship and give them a place to shoot at 
home. The emphasis now is turning to 
providing means for thousands of ex-service- 
men to keep up their military developed 
skill with a rifle. At present the Govern- 
ment is putting up the magnificent sum of 
$100,000 to administer the program and 
lends surplus rifles to local shooting clubs. 
The latter pay for the ammunition and sup- 
port the ranges. This program provides for 
training 3,500 senior and 4,000 junior 
shooters. The NRA is urging that the pro- 
gram be expanded to train 6,000 reservists 
and 15,000 teenagers as a start toward “uni- 
versal marksmanship training.” One hun- 
dred thousand dollars is less than half the 
cost of one bombsight or some spare parts 
on a destroyer engine. It’s awfully cheap 
defense insurance and should be increased. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, exactly 
163 years ago a great document in the 
annals of human freedom was born 
which has since become a landmark in 
the development of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I refer to the Polish Consti- 
tution which was adopted on that mem- 
orable date in Poland’s history, May 3, 
1791, a date which takes on new meaning 
and significance in our own day. 
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The desire for human freedom and 
dignity, for human rights and social jus- 
tice, for democracy and religion tolera- 
tion, is perhaps stronger today than it 
has ever been in the history of mankind. 
And yet the great paradox of history is 
the fact that the Polish people, the same 
nation which has brought forth this 
notable document more than a century 
and a half ago as a charter of liberty, 
cannot celebrate its anniversary in a free 
Poland today. 

The homeland of the Polish people is 
sealed off behind the Iron Curtain where 
freedom is not tolerated, where human 
rights are trampled upon, where social 
justice and religious toleration are un- 
known, and where democracy has been 
perverted in its meaning and purpose. 
Americans of Polish descent, however, 
have not forgotten their kinsmen in 
Poland and are giving them the fullest 
moral and spiritual support in their 
hours of anguish. They are hoping and 
praying that this nightmare of Com- 
munist tyranny and oppression, their 
enslavement and degradation, will soon 
end and Poland will once again rise as a 
free nation. 

On this occasion of Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, I am happy to join with all 
friends of a free Poland and with free- 
dom-loving people everywhere in pray- 
ing that the delivery of all the nations 
suffering under the yoke of the Commu- 
nist oppressors will not long be delayed. 
As we pay our tribute to the bravery of 
the Polish people, let their struggles of 
the past and of the present serve as a 
beacon of light to us in the days ahead. 





It Can Be Done—Editorial From Boston 
Traveler: A Tribute to Hon. John W. 
McCormack and His Special Investigat- 


ing Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to an edi- 
torial from the Boston Traveler under 
date of April 21, 1954. It is an extremely 
timely bit of newspaper advice and de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of 
our congressional investigating commit- 
tees 


We in this House can well be proud of 
the manner in which the very difficult 


problem of dealing with subversives,” 


their organizations, and their activities 
was handled some 20 years ago. Under 
the very able chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Jonn W. McCormack, the present 
distinguished minority whip, the special 
House Investigations Committee did its 
job in true legislative fashion. It fer- 
reted out the evil, made specific recom- 
mendations, and saw to it that these rec- 
ommendations received the approval of 
the Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 
WITHOUT THE FANFARE 


Looking backward in time, we’ve been won- 
dering how this battle against internal 
communism would have made out if it had 
been conducted on more workmanlike lines. 

We think progress would have been better, 
and a lot of headaches might have been 
avoided. 

Specifically, we're thinking now of the time 
20 years ago when Congressman JoHN W. 
McCormack was chairman of a special House 
investigations committee. His particular 
committee was handed the job of probing 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist propaganda 
activities. It did its job so well that its 
recommendations for the Smith law, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act and other 
good legislative moves were adopted and have 
been serving the Nation ever since. 

That committee did its work without fire- 
works, without dramatics, without corny 
oratory, without insults, and without split- 
ting the country into angry and bitter fac- 
tions. 

How was it done? Easy. 

At the committee’s first meeting, the mem- 
bers voted unanimously to stick to three 
rules. 

First, all witnesses were to be heard first 
in executive session for screening purposes. 

Second, evidence offered in public hearings 
had to pass the admissibility of courtroom 
evidence. Hearsay evidence was barred in 
order to protect the reputation of innocent 
persons. 

Third, committee members agreed not to 
make speeches in connection with any in- 
vestigation until after that specific investi- 
gation had been closed and the findings were 
complete. The committee members thought 
of themselves somewhat as judges, and rec- 
ognized that speechmaking would be the 
equivalent of prejudging the evidence. 

The ‘McCormack committee had a tough 
job on its hands. The Nation was under 
heavy bombardment from Nazi, Fascist, and 
Communist propaganda sources. Sometimes 
even families were split in their opinions. 
The scenery was spotted with the likes of 
Browder, Pelley, Viereck, and would-be storm 
trooper outfits. 

Yet the committee went to work, quizzed 
its witnesses, gathered its information, and 
submitted its findings in a workmanlike way 
that won commendation. 

A lot of good was accomplished, without 
any hoopla or theatrical bellowings. Thus, 
it can be done. 





U. S. S. “Hartford” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement issued by John D. 
Lodge, Governor of the State of Connect- 
icut, and a former Member of the House, 
in connection with the contemplated re- 
conditioning of the U. S.S. Hartford and 
the transfer of that famous ship to be 
permanently berthed. 

The statement follows: 

As you are aware, on March 5, Representa- 


tive James P. S. Devereux, from Maryland, - 


introduced H. R. 8247, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispose of several 
historic warships, specifically the U. S. 5S. 
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Constellation, the U. S. 8. Hartford, the 
U. S. S. Olympia, and the U. 5S. S. Oregon, 

With respect to the U. 8. S. Hartford, this 
legislation, if acted upon favorably by Con. 
gress, will permit the Secretary of the Navy 
“to make minimum repairs * * * so as tg 
enable that vessel to be safely transported, 
by towing or otherwise, from its present 
berth to the harbor of Mobile, ’Ala.” 

During my tour of duty last summer as , 
Naval Reserve officer, I had the opportunity 
to visit this famous old ship, and upon my 
return, I communicated immediately with 
the Navy Department to determine whether 
it would be feasible to have the U. S. S. Hart. 
ford reconditioned sufficiently to be moveq 
to Mystic. I was informed at the time that 
the cost to recondition her and bring her to 
Mystic would amount to about $1,025,000 ang 
that the entire expense would have to be 
borne by Connecticut since purportedly 
there were no funds available to the Navy 
Department for that purpose. We did not 
feel, at the time, that the State could under. 
take such an expenditure. 


Since that time considerable interest has 
been shown by many of our citizens who are 
eager to see the U. S. S. Hartford perma. 
nently berthed in her home State. The most 
recent expression of interest came from the 
well-known commentator on military affairs, 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, a resident of 
Litchfield, who suggests a citizens’ campaign 
to raise some of the necessary funds. 

Within the last month, this office has been 
in touch with the Navy Department discuss- 
ing the possibility of moving the U.S. g, 
Hartford to Mystic more economically by use 
of an ARD floating drydock. 


In view of H. R. 8247, which would author. 
ize the moving of this ship at Federal ex- 
pense, it would appear to me that if she is 
to be moved by Federal action, every effort 
should be made to have her brought to Mystic 
as is desired by many of our citizens. 





Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
merely to ask a question which relates to 
a minor matter. It is in two parts and 
relates to a provision on page 39, section 
717, dealing with commissary operation, 
if someone on the committee is familiar 
with it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that that is the same pro- 
vision we carried in the bill for the cul- 
rent year. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. This lan- 
guage for reimbursement is identical 
with the previous provision; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is identi- 
cal language. 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. And the 
language establishing criteria for opera- 
tion in the United States; it would be the 
same as it was last year; is that correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is cor- 


rect. 


Hampton Roads: The Great American 
Seaport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday night I had the privilege of 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association. 
The meeting was addressed by one of 
our distinguished former colleagues, the 
Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, who is 
now so ably serving Virginia as attorney 
general. 

Speaking at Norfolk, the largest city 
in my district, Mr. Almond pointed out 
many significant advantages of Hamp- 
ton Roads—one of the world’s great sea- 
ports. I am sure that much of the in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Almond will 
be of interest to my colleagues and par- 
ticularly to those intimately concerned 
with matters of world trade or mariime 
affairs. I am glad, therefore, to include 
below this address of Virginia’s distin- 
guished attorney general, Hon. J. Lind- 
say Almond: 

PARTNERSHIP OF POWER AND PROGRESS 


It is with a deep sense of humility that I 
respond to the honor of the invitation to 
address this 34th annual banquet of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association. _Hu- 
mility, invoked out of respect for your splen. 
did accomplishments and in contemplation 
of the staggering opportunities which lie 
ahead for greater service and development. 

My background is neither nautical nor 
maritime. I was reared on a farm in Orange 
County but went to the mountainous area 
of southwest Virginia to launch my profes- 
sional career. As a country boy, absorbed in 
the rigors of farm life, the Atlantic Ocean, to 
me, was just as far away and inaccessible as 
the Pacific. 

Generally speaking, an individual is cir- 
cumscribed, in a measure, by environmental 
conditions. It is, however, a happy and 
fruitful concomitant of human nature that 
the perspective of vision broadens and deep- 
ens in scope with the advancing steps on the 
highway of life. Progressively, through the 
years, there has been a growing realization 
on my part, approaching the proportions of 
an obsession, that Virginia has not thrown 
the full weight of her innate genius, her 
power and influence in the constructive de- 
velopment of her vast natural potentialities 
with which the Divine Creator has so richly 
endowed her, ; 

Paradoxically enough, it has seemed diffi- 
cult for our people to embrace and envision 
the whole scheme of our natural advantages, 
opportunities, and assets. We have diluted 
the tensile strength of our economic fabric, 
not only through a spirit of apathetic dor- 
mancy, but through the process of patchwork 
on the quilt of economic growth and prog- 
Tess. Instead of community independence, 
80 prevalent, an attribute not to be con- 
demned, we need to develop more commu- 
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nity interdependence. Political and economic 
provincialism is a shackle stifling to growth, 
progress, and constructive development. 

Of course, all of us take great and intense 
pride in the contribution which the ports of 
Greater Hampton Roads make to the vast 
area of Virginia immediately contiguous 
thereto; the great business and industrial 
enterprises which have grown up around and 
are so vitally dependent upon them, as well 
as the rapid growth and cultural influence 
of this great metropolis of people. 

Sometimes we find ourselves in a domain 
so vast that we are unable to see the beauty 
and awesome majesty of the forest because 
of the trees. Through our own failure to 
correctly appraise and evaluate that which 
surrounds us, we are rendered impotent to 
transmit their virtues of service and oppor- 
tunity to the world. 

The almost fabulous message of the port 
facilities and services available here now, 
with the potentiality of their future devel- 
opment and resulting beneficial impact up- 
on the whole economy of Virginia, should 
be impressed indelibly upon the mind and 
conscience of every forward looking Vir- 
ginian dedicated—even though by his own 
enlightened self-interest—to the future 
growth and development of the overall econ- 
omy of this Commonwealth. 

Through the cooperative and cohesive 
utilization of the vision, skill, genius, initia- 
tive, enterprise, and brawn of business, in- 
dustry, labor, promotional civic agencies and 
government, State and local, in a mutual 
partnership of power, potential, push, and 
perserverance indissolubly wedded to a 
dynamic spirit of progress, the ports of 
greater Hampton Roads can and will, in the 
not distant future, become the pride of all 
Virginia; an asset of incalculable worth to 
the Nation, envied by all competitors and 
superior to any port facility anywhere in 
the world—a towering monument of eco- 
nomic strength, stability, and stamina in 
time of peace, and an arsenal of democ- 
racy and a bastion of defense in time of 
war. 

Today in the embryonic stage, in the light 
of its future potential, Hampton Roads has 
nearly 300 wharves, piers, and docks. It 
has 150,000 acres of warehouses and transit 
sheds. Its facilities compare favorably with 
modern techniques and its terminals are 
conveniently accessible on one side by ade- 
quate depth of water, and from the other 
by a belt line railroad system. No other 
port in the world possesses finer or more effi- 
cient, time saving, cost reducing coal trans- 
shipment facilities for the loading of vessels 
than are those at its three coal terminals. 
The increase of its grain exportation requires 
that the 750,000 bushel elevator at Sewells 
Point be more than doubled at an expendi- 
ture in excess of a million dollars. Because 
of its large importations of petroleum prod- 
ucts, Hampton Roads furnishes the attrac- 
tion and impetus for the location and devel- 
opment of expansive refinery interests, thus 
bringing in and sustaining new industry 
representing millions in investment and re- 
dounding, not only to the wholesome growth 
and benefit of the community, but enhanc- 
ing the economic stability of the entire State. 
Constantly plying the waters of the ocean 
with cargoes headed for these ports are tank- 
ers from the oil fields of Texas, Mexico, the 
West Indies, the Persian Gulf, and the coastal 
ports of eastern and western United States. 
With nine major railroads, with convenient 
and ready access to waterfront terminals, 
commodities are handled between car and 
vessel with expedition, at low cost and a 
minimum of risk to cargo safety. Shippers 
reap material benefits through favorable 
rates and the low cost and efficiency of han- 
dling their shipments. 

Here we have the finest commercial ship- 
building and ship repair facilities in the 
world. The Nation’s largest private ship- 
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yard is located at Newport News, and 
one of the greatest naval installations in 
the world. Two hundred and seventy-three 
steamship lines converge on Hampton Roads 
forming a connecting link between the Vir- 
ginia ports and practically every major port 
throughout the world. Its avenues of serv- 
ice fan out to the Pacific Coast ports, the 
highly productive and consuming areas east 
of the Mississippi, west to Chicago, north to 
Detroit, and south to Atlanta and Bifming- 
ham. It is an indispensible conduit for the 
rich coal fields of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. It reduces the burden of 
shipping costs by serving as an outlet for the 
cotton mill sections of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, the timber producing areas of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and the Carolinas, as 
well as the important agricultural and man- 
ufacturing areas of the Middle West. 
Whether the commodities be imports or ex- 
ports, these ports by reason of fortuitous 
location and natural advantages, aided by 
& marvelous transportation system and mod- 
ern facilities, are uniquely equipped to meet 
efficiently and economically the port require- 
ments of a vast territory throughout 
America and the world. 

Ice free the year round and a child of geo- 
graphic fortune, its commendably wholesome 
and peaceful labor climate and atmosphere 
far transcends that which at times, attended 
by terrific losses to both management and 
labor, has throttled and strangled business 
and commerce in other ports of this country. 

While we have witnessed phenominal 
growth in the past 15 years, yet, we cannot 
afford tc rest on our oars for competition is 
keen. Relatively few Virginians realize that 
in 1952 Hampton Roads cleared 58 percent 
of the total export tonnage shipped from 
the principa). Atlantic coast ports, repre- 
senting a value of $517 million and 250 per- 
cent greater than the New York tonnage, 
and representing an increase of 650 percent 
over 1940 shipments. The combined export 
and import cargo in 1952 increased 420 per- 
cent over 1940. The 1952 imports of 3 mil- 
lion net tons reflect an increase approxi- 
mating 180,000 tons over 1951 and a value 
in excess of $135 million. This tonnage rep- 
resented a 216 percent increase over 1940 
and a dollar value increase of 300 percent. 
These statistics, phenomenal and almost 
prodiguous, I cite from the 1954 annual 
report of your association. They are so im- 
pressive as to challenge the imagination but 
signally portentious of future growth and 
expansion. 

Clustered in and around and in augmen- 
tation of this great resource of State-wide im- 
port and impact are a multiplicity of thriv- 
ing markets, and golden and challenging 
opportunities for increasing industrial 
expansion. 

Virginia must awaken and embrace the 
full efficacy of the ancient proverb: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” Our 
already heavily tax-burdened people are be- 
coming more and more tax conscious and tax 
resistant. The only alternative to the in- 
crease of direct taxes is to be found in the 
expansion and full utilization of our vast 
resources. Virginia has no greater resource 
than the potentialities of this great port and 
harbor facility. The responsibility for its 
development is not circumscribed by the 
Hampton Roads area. It is a matter of 
statewide import and concern, with potential 
benefits to every and all of the area of Vir- 
ginia from the mountains to the sea. It is 
an asset of incalculable worth to every po- 
litical subdivision—remote and near. With 
our great arteries of inland transportation, 
rail and highway, it is accessible and service- 
able to mine, farm, factory, and forest. In- 
dustrial expansion is essential to the broad- 
ening of the tax base, spreading the load and 
the creation of new sources of revenue to 
meet the growing cost of governmental serv- 
ices to the people. Every stable industry 
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locating in Virginia is not only a stimulant 
to the economy of its immediate location, 
but augments the strength of the economic 
fabric of the whole State. If my community 
loses an industry which youg community 
gains, your gain is not my loss. Both and 
all derive direct benefits. This area has al- 
ready demonstrated, with the surface hardly 
scratched, that it is a dynamic magnet for 
the attraction of new and powerful industrial 
enterprise to Virginia, with resultant divi- 
dends therefrom pulsating through the ar- 
teries and strengthening the vitality of the 
entire economic structure. 

None is so blind as he who will not see. 
He who looks down the panoramic vista of 
the immediate future and fails to see here 
the greatest port facilities in the whole world 
with ocean cargoes coming from and des- 
tined to the uttermest ports of the globe, all 
contributing to the sum total of Virginia’s 
growth and progress, should recall and profit 
from the prophetic admonition of that old 
proverb: “Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” 

Therefore, State and community, business, 
industry, labor, and all segments of the 
political, social, and economic order, working 
shoulder to shoulder with a common pur- 
pose for the commonweal, should strive to 
achieve this salutary objeetive through the 
application of this advice from Kipling: 


“It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But close cooperation that makes them win 
the day. 
Tt ain’t the individual, 
Nor the Army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 





Resolution Adopted by Governors’ Perma- 
nent Fuel Conference Requesting Re- 
striction of Importation of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
critical situation has been developing 
in the coal industry due to several differ- 
ent causes. One of the most serious 
causes arises from the unrestricted im- 
portations of residual fuel oil from for- 
eign sources. 

The subject had careful and serious 
consideration at the recent Governors’ 
Permanent Fuel Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1954. 

At this conference a resolution was 
adopted that cails for remedial action by 
Congress. The call is urgent—the an- 
swer should not be delayed. 

The resolution to which I refer is made 
a part of my remarks. It is as follows: 

Whereas great damage has been inflicted 
on the coal industry through closing of ex- 
isting mines and permanent loss of valuable 
coal already developed, on employment, and 
on the Nation’s economy because of unre- 
stricted importations of residual fuel oll from 
foreign sources; and 

Whereas the maintenance of a strong 
domestic coal industry is essential to the 
Nation's defense, security, and welfare; and 

Whereas the interest requires a 


public 
curtailment of foreign residual fuel oll im- 
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ports through appropriate congressional 
action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Governors’ Permanent 
Puel Conference, composed of the chief ex- 
ecutives of the major coal producing States, 
in meeting assembled on April 28, 1954, at 
Washington, D. C., urges the members of the 
congressional delegations from the several 
affected States to use their best offices in ob- 
taining immediate legislative action whereby 
the continually increasing flood of imported 
residual oil may be restricted. 





Israel and the Arabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the interview between Eliezer Livneh, a 
member of the Israeli Parliament and the 
editor of the important Israeli journal 
Beterem, given to Rabbi David Neiman 
of the Community Temple of Brooklyn 
is most apropos. 

It appeared in the April 1954 issue of 
American Judaism. 

The interview follows: 

Question. How did the Arab refugee prob- 
lem originate? 

Answer. When the Arabs waged war on us 
in 1948, the leaders of the Arabs, including 
those in Palestine, told all Arabs to leave 
Palestine or the Jews would kill them. They 
were assured that they would be able to re- 
turn within a few weeks with the victorious 
Arab armies and share in the spoils of war. 
So certain were the Arabs that they would 
destroy Israel. When the war ended, only 
an armistice was established and it would 
have been folly for Israel to readmit enemies 
onto its soil. Of course, the Arabs who re- 
sisted the advice of their leaders and re- 
mained in Israel have continued to live in 
their homes and on their land. Much of 
the resentment of the refugees is directed 
toward their own leaders who misled them. 

Question. Has the Government of Israel 
done anything about the Arab refugees? 

Answer. The Government of Israel first 
suggested the plan to reunite families. 
Israel offered to reunite any Arab families 
separated by the war. They were offered a 
choice: The Israeli branch could join the 
others in Arab territory or the Arab branch 
could rejoin the others in Israel. Many 
Arabs have taken advantage of this offer; 
the majority have chosen to live in the 
Jewish state. 

Question. What have the Arab States done 
about the Arab refugees? 

Answer. It is a sad commentary on the 
morals of the Arab leaders that they not 
only have done nothing to relieve the plight 
of the refugees but, on the contrary, have 
done everything possible to heighten the 
problem. It is well to recall that the former 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem (who collaborated 
with Hitler during the war) urged the Arab 
States to keep the refugees in the camps 
and not allow them to rebuild their lives 
in any Arab country, so that the refugee 
problem might remain as a political weapon 
in the hands of Israel's foes. The suffering 
of these thousands of homeless people is 
thus being used by their brothers for polit- 


ical ends. 

On January 17, 1954, the magazine section 
the New York Times carried two articles 
this question, one pro-Israel and one pro- 
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Arab. In the latter this was said: “The rea. 
sons the * * * villagers cannot resettle 
elsewhere are economic and psychological, 
* * © The psychological factors include the 
refugees’ deeply rooted belief, encouraged by 
Arab politicians in Jordan and elsewhere, 
that they would lose the right to compensa. 
tion or to return to their former lands if 
they gave up their status as refugees by 
accepting resettlement outside Palestine.” 
That is what the Arab leaders tell the refy. 
gees in the face of Israel’s explicit offer to 
compensate the Arabs for their abandoned 
property if they will settle in Arab countries, 

When Arab refugees cross the border of 
Israel illegally and cause damage, it is said 
that they are only after food for their chil. 
dren from land rightfully theirs. But the 
same pro-Arab writer, quoted above, also 
stated: “At that time (the outbreak of the 
war) Palestinian Arabs were assured by their 
leaders that they would soon be able to 
return to their homes. Now, operating 
under this convenient cover, professional 
thieves raid Israel settlements and further 
accentuate the tensions along the frontier.” 

Question. What is the Israeli attitude 
toward Kibya? 

Answer. It is widely condemned. Also 
condemned is the constant harassment of 
Israel by Arab invaders. Also condemned 
is the one-sided Security Council resolution 
which spanked us harder than any nation 
has ever been spanked and said virtually 
nothing about the exasperation to which we 
have been, and continue to be, subjected. 

Question. What is the Israeli claim to 
Jerusalem? 

Answer. Jerusalem is more Jewish than 
Washington is American, London English, 
and even Paris is French. It is part and 
parcel of the Jewish state, especially new 
Jerusalem, which we built with our own 
hands and resources out of nothing. Be 
sides, when the Arabs attacked us and as- 
saulted Jerusalem in defiance of the United 
Nations and the sancta of three faiths, we 
were the only ones in the wide world who 
fought for it. 

Question. Are there any conditions at- 
tached to the Israel offer to talk peace with 
the Arabs? 

Answer. No. None whatsoever. Israel has 
repeatedly offered to sit down and nego- 
tiate, but the Arabs repeatedly ignore us. 
We have been accused of defying the U.N. 
But note the silence of Arabophiles about 
Jordan’s failure to answer the U. N. sum- 
mons (or Egypt’s stubbornness at Suez). 

Question. What is the present situation 
on Israel's borders? 

Answer. Tense. And when we talk of 
borders in Israel, it may seem to Americans, 
living in an immense country, that only 
soldiers who guard outposts are involved. 
But in Israel more than half of the popu- 
lation lives within 20 miles of a border. 
Hence, the majority of our people are po 
tentially involved in the frontier crises. 





College Years—An Adventure of the Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other night, Wednesday, April 28, 1954, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City, 
it was my very good fortune to hear Mr. 
Robert Alan Kelly, third-year law stu- 
dent of Harvard Law School, address well 
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over 600 alumni and friends of St. Peter’s 
College, of Jersey City, N. J., at a dia- 
mond jubilee dinner commemorating the 
75th anniversary of that distinguished 
institution. 

Mr. Kelly, of 253 Jewett Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, a graduate of St. Peter’s Col- 
Jeze, class of 1951, thoroughly delighted 
his listeners with an address sparkling 
in wit, brilliance, and the spirit of youth. 
I liked particularly these of his words: 


We celebrate tonight the 75th anniversary 
of our physical college. But an adventure of 


the mind—for that’s what a college really 
js—cannot be hemmed in by the mere 
chronology of years. 


And again these of his words: 

Yes; our college of the mind—that unl- 
versal republic of learning for all freemen— 
is in reality the original, undiluted culture 
of western Christendom itself. 


I trust that my colleagues in the House 
will find enjoyment equal to mine in the 
address of Mr. Kelly, cited below under 
unanimous consent, with his kind per- 
mission: 

Sr. Perer’s IN THE Postwar ERA 
(By Robert Alan Kelly) 


I must confess, at the very outset, that 
I approach this discussion of St. Peter’s in 
the Postwar Era with a great deal of un- 
easiness. Not many of us here have been 
participants in its golden past, as Judge 
Sullivan has, nor, may I say, could we recall! 
it with an artistry so sure as his. None of 
us, of course, is able to peer into the mys- 
teries of the future to learn what is yet 
to come for our alma mater. But when it 
comes to the recent past, just as when the 
topic is Leo Durocher, installment buying, 
the common cold, or women—why, then, 
everyone is an expert. Please excuse me 
then if most of what I have to say is tenta- 
tive. In a way, talking about the St. Peter’s 
we all know at a dinner such as this does 
resemble testifying before a congressional 
committee—since those on the other side of 
the table have most of the facts already. 

he eminent lawyers in the audience will 
doubtless remind me that, in accepting the 
invitation to speak, I have waived my right 
to plead the fifth amendment. As usual, 
this was a perfectly disastrous thing for any- 
one at Harvard to do. But since this is a 
St. Peter's gathering, if your reaction is too 
hostile, perhaps I can get a measure of pro- 
tection by invoking the fifth amendment. 

Now, if there is one word that can be said 
to characterize our college in the years fol- 
lowing the Second World War, I believe that 
word is “expansion.” The expansion I speak 
of was noticeable in every aspect of college 
life, but, in all probability, its most obvious 
manifestation was in the size of the stu- 
dent body. Instead of a prewar enrollment 
which rarely exceeded 500, our postwar com- 
plement usually hovered around 2,000 stu- 
dents. Those two household phrases of our 
college years—GI bill and Public Law 16— 
undoubtedly began this influx, but I dare- 
say that they are not responsible for its 
continuance. For, despite the veterans’ re- 
cessional—even after the ex-captains and the 
ex-privates depart—1,500 or more still seemed 
to be our normal student population. Higher 
education, it seems, has at last become as 
well received as baseball—but it took a world 
war to do it. 

The immediate result of the onrush, at 
least in 1946, was seven freshman sections, 
classroom congestion and what I fear was a 
crushing schedule for the faculty. But in- 
evitably, as graduation follows on the senior 
finals, more students mean more professors, 
and many new names began appearing on the 
course charts, Names like Mihalik, Yani- 
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telli, Flynn, McGill, Fahy, McCauley, Walsh, 
and McLaughlin. Even the courses began to 
burgeon. Mr. Crotty inaugurated a study 
of statistics; Mr. Murphy brought his prac- 
tical background in labor and commercial 
arbitration to the business school; Mr. Loftus 
carried political philosophy, and the socratic 
method into the arts curriculum and in the 
dank recesses of Gannon Hall, before which 
all AB's, BSII’s and business school men 
cringe in terror, Dr. Jackson and Mr. McNally 
invented new tortures for the long-suffer- 
ing BSI’s. Even fringe benefits came our 
way. Mr. Mainig revamped the guidance 
program and Mr. Grant continued Mr. Nevin’s 
work in the placement office. In such pro- 
fusion did all this appear that there may 
well have been some danger of the student 
adopting the attitude of the proper Boston- 
ian, who once remarked: “Let me have the 
luxuries of life and I will soon learn to do 
without the necessities.” ° 

The Jesuit faculty kept up with the in- 
crease of lay professors and I think each of 
us in the postwar years had our share of the 
distinctive glory of a Jesuit college—the 
teaching of an individual S. J. Perhaps the 
only regret any of us has on this score was 
that before we really got to know an indi- 
vidual S. J. well—off he went to Canisius or 
Woodstock or the Marshall Islands—off about 
his Father’s business. Indeed, the tenure 
of its Jesuits seems to be the only thing 
which is unstable in a Jesuit college. This, 
of course, is better than an instability of 
purpose or basic convictions which often 
characterizes other faculties but it still tends 
to break down the connection which an 
alumnus has with his alma mater. F'erhaps, 
if enough of our alumni in enough of our 
schools shout, “Please, stop it,” even the 
provincial will share our concern. But these 
additions to our faculty, however much they 
were a cause for joy, could hardly overcome 
the sorrow of our losses. The one great 
tragedy of our postwar St. Peter’s was the 
passing of the big three from our classrooms 
and from our midst. But their presence so 
filled St. Peter’s that no student from our 
years will ever consider them wholly gone. 
We even summarized our admiration for 
them in a rhyme: 


“Here’s to dear old St. Peter's, 
Built upon mortgaged sod; 

Where Chetwood speaks only to Rankin— 
And Johnson speaks only to God.” 


Now the rhyme is all too true; and this 
trinity of learning speaks only to another 
trinity. 

But, who of us can forget Father Chetwood 
as he facetiously remarked, when he finally 
found someone willing to venture an answer: 
“Ah, a human hand.” Who could fail to 
remember Father Rankin as he agonized in 
the mental labors of every ethics student— 
the frantic gestures as he helped pull down 
the blue clay of error and, then, the joyous 
war whoop as they both uncovered the dia- 
mond of a living thought. Who would not 
accord a special place in his memories for 
Father Johnson—that giant of a man from 
an age of deeper scholarship and livelier 
enthusiasm than our own. If he walked our 
corridors in Genoa velvet, with a book fresh 
from Aldus under his doublet, in the com- 
pany of Thomas Moore, he could not have 
been more a man of the Renaissance, He 
was a startling man, too. On my very first 
day at St. Peter’s, we all arose automatically 
for the opening prayer when he tottered into 
old room 7. Then, this kindly looking old 
priest—who seemed to be put together of 
cobwebs and ashes so that he would crumble 
at the touch—wheeled around, fixed upon us 
a glance, which, if it were Cicero’s he would 
have reserved it only for Catiline, and 
rasped: “Sit down. We are studying Latin. 
Do you think this is a prayer meeting.” 

There is only one other, of a thousand and 
one tales about him that I want to recount 
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now—and only because it seems to recap- 
ture, for me, something of his elusive char- 
acter. We were somewhere in the Odes of 
Horace and a hapless pre-med was trans- 
lating. It was plain that the pre-med had 
been up rather late the previous evening, 
contemplating what Father Johnson always 
referred to delicately as “other things.” The 
word “virgo” occurred several times in the 
passage under consideration and each time, 
the pre-med rendered it inadvertently, as 
“virgin.” We all waited for the storm. It 
came in a strident voice: “Why don't you 
try ‘maiden’?” The pre-med halted Job- 
like to await again the voice from the whirl- 
wind. The voice was gentle now—with a 
touch of wry wit as it said: “This is poetry, 
John. Why be so biological?” 

But our theme was the postwar St. Peter's 
and the expansion which characterized it. 
Not only was this burgeoning in human 
beings; it encompassed physical things as 
well. Indeed, from 1946 to 1951, hardly a 
term passed without some renovation or ad- 
dition to the college plant. First of all, 
the old Young Mansion was converted into 
a residence for the Jesuit faculty; not too 
long after the end of the war, Memorial Hall 
arose behind the gym. It was then dis- 
connected from the main buildings but we 
knew it was ours since it bore a suspicious 
family resemblance toe the arts building— 
though I suspect it had a bar sinister in its 
coat-of-arms. The gym itself went through 
several alterations—new grandstands and 
a color scheme which seemed to change as 
frequently as our opponents on the court 
below. But the principal addition was, of 
course, McDermot Hall, which provided bad- 
ly-needed classrooms and office space—not 
to mention, that imposing panneled meet- 
ing room. 

As a matter of fact, there was one rather 
symbolic thing about McDermott. In its 
erection, the old brownstone fountain near 
Glenwood Avenue was torn down. On this 
had been inscribed the names of the knight 
commanders of the Most Noble Order of the 
Peacock, our primeval student government. 
This was symbolic, I say, because a few 
months before, the entire MNOP setup had 
been torn down in a species of bloodless 
coup d'etat. Jacobins, in both the student 
body and the faculty—who believed in an 
elective council—were everywhere in protest 
demonstrations. All that was needed to 
complete this picture of revolution was 
the sound of tumbrils carrying aristocrats 
to a guillotine somewhere on the Plase de la 
Collins Gym. But, as in Ruritania, student 
politics at St. Peter’s still wore a rose—and 
the man chosen by the newly liberated elec- 
torate to head the student council was the 
former head of the MNOP. There is no 
analogy to this except perhaps a hypotheti- 
cal situation, in which, after the October 
Revolution, Czar Nicholas II emerged as sec- 
retary-general of the Bolshevik Party. 

Other new activities were as common as 
flunks in a calculus exam: Pavan, the literary 
quarterly—which has already provided a 
drama critic for Commonweal; a revamped 
“Paww Wow”; the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management at the business school 
and two intercollegiate groups—the National 
Student Association and the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students. The 
alumni association sprang to life at the end 
of the war and has now attained a level of 
efficiency and support of which this evening's 
dinner is but one small token. In the sports 
field, not only were there new teams formed 
in the postwar years—in golf, swimming, 
and fencing—but our first love, the basket- 
ball team ascended to dizzy heights. But 
then, I suppose, that is no more than what 
should befall those who fly with the Gray 
Eagle. Those were the great days when we 
humbled Seton Hall and Fordham; the years 
of achievement for Shiel and Tommy Smith; 
even the zany when we played with Man- 
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hattan to perhaps the only basketball tie 
in captivity. Indeed, a sports writer re- 
cently suggested that our reputation as a 
“spoiler” actually hindered schedule mak- 
ing with better publicized teams. 

Perhaps the most startling change was the 
addition of an ROTC unit to our campus 
activities. In a way, though, it came too 
late. Father Ward was not around to wit- 
ness this final triumph of militarism. The 
addition of ROTC was at least prudent, how- 
ever. Jersey City has always respected that 
ancient piece of wisdom—“If you can’t beat 
‘em, join ’em.” And the United States Army, 
even in its peacetime battles, seems to have 
the habit of victory. 

There is one other change—the most im- 
portant one—which I have not mentioned. 
It is too pervasive ever to discuss in a 15- 
minute talk. I refer to the amalgamation of 
Hudson College. This particular expansion 
was almost carniverous in character. One 
fine day, the board of trustees swallowed 
Hudson and regurgitated the School of Busi- 
ness and the School of Arts and Sciences. 
Together now, they are partners in a rather 
loose alliance—each performing its unique 
function in friendly rivalry—though I some- 
times suspect that students in this alliance 
tend to look upon it in much the same way 
that Prance and Germany regard the forth- 
coming European Army Treaty. 

And so, we come from the postwar past to 
the present—and we stand upon the thresh- 
old of our future. We celebrate tonight the 
75th anniversary of our physical college. 
But an adventure of the mind—for that’s 
what a college really is—cannot be hemmed 
in by the mere chronology of years. To- 
night, we actually celebrate the ideas and 
the ideals which perhaps, we first encoun- 
tered in our college years and which, we hope, 
despite our wavering and our missteps, are 
still at least the ultimate reference of our 
post-graduate lives. This rich tradition of 
the mind is older by far than 75 years. Its 
lineage can be traced through Ferdinand 
Farmer, the Jesuit who preached and taught 
in New Jersey long before the American 
Revolution; it is kindred to the Spanish 
friars who first brought higher learning to 
this hemisphere; it is descended from the 
great Jesuit universities of 16th century 
Spain, France, and Austria; it was sired by 
the medieval schoolmen and reaches, through 
them, to their inspirations in classic Greece, 
Rome, and Palestine. Yes, our college of 
the mind—that universal republic of learn- 
ing for all freemen—is in reality, the original, 
undiluted culture of western Christendom, 
itself. In that heritage, we have our assur- 
ance of the future. And our physical college 
shares in that assurance also, for it is but an 
instrument of that great tradition. The 
very symbols of our college proclaim it. Our 
Ppedcock heralds a resurrection with un- 
ending life, and our motto—‘“In Perpe- 
tuum”—forever—is both a challenge and a 
promise. The challenge to us—to our loy- 
alty to its precepts and our courage in their 
fulfillment; the promise to those who come 
after us—a promise of further service to 
them, and to the city and State which have 
benefited from our colleges’ contributions 
during three generations. Thus constituted 
and thus resolved, the St. Peter’s of the 
future can do nothing but outstrip its post- 
war past, in richness and in distinction. 


THe DIAMOND JUBILEE DINNER COMMEMORAT- 
ING THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF St. PETER’s 
COLLEGE BY THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
WEDNESDAY, ApriL 28, 1954, Hore: Roose- 
VELT, New York Crry 

THE PRESIDENTS OF ST. PETER 


The Reverend George B. Kenny, & J., 
1878-80. 

The Reverend John McQuaid, 8. J., 1880-88. 

The Reverend Peter Cassidy, S. J., 1888-01. 
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The Reverend John Harpes, S. J., 1891- 
1900. 

The Reverend Joseph Swinge, 8. J., 1900- 
02. 
The Reverend John W. Fox, S. J., 1902-06. 

The Reverend Edward J. Magrath, S. J. 
1906-11. 

The Reverend Joseph A. Mulry, S. J., 1911- 
15. 

The Reverend James F. McDermott, S. J., 
1915-21. 

The Reverend Joseph J. O'Reilly, S. J., 
1925-31. 

The Reverend Joseph S. Dinneen, 8. J., 
1931-37. 

The Reverend Dennis J. Comey, S. J., 1937— 
43. 

The Reverend Vincent J. Hart, S. J., 1943- 
49. 

The Reverend James J. Shanahan, S. J., 
1949- . 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE CLUB 


Charter donor members: Hon. Mark A. Sul- 
livan, Sr., 1897; Hon. Joseph F. S. Fitzpat- 
rick, 1898; Hon. Daniel T. O’Regan, 1905; Dr. 
Vincent P. Butler, 1914; Dr. John N. Connell, 
1915; Hon. Paul T. Cullum, 1915; Dr. James 
E. Reynolds, 1915; Hon. Thomas J. Stanton, 
1915; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin W. Stanton, 
1919; John J. Boylan, 1934; Frank A. Magyer, 
1943; Walter N. Sheil, 1950; Thomas F. X. 
Smith, 1951. 

PROGRAM 

Toastmaster: The Honorable James F. 
Murray, Jr., 1939, State senator, New Jersey. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin W. 
Stanton, 1919, pastor, St. Aedan’s Church. 

Greetings: The Honorable Joseph F. S. 
Fitzpatrick, 1898. 

St. Peter’s yesterday: The Honorable Mark 
A. Sullivan, Sr., 1897. 

St. Peter’s rebuilding: The Reverend Jo- 
seph S. Dinneen, 8. J., director of missions, 
Maryland province. 

St. Peter's postwar years: Robert Alan 
Kelly, 1951. 

St. Peter’s today: The Reverend James J. 
Shanahan, S. J., president, St. Peter’s College. 

Greetings from the State: The Honorable 
Robert B. Meyner, Governor, State of New 
Jersey. 

Speaker: The Honorable Thomas F. 
Meaney, 1908, judge, United States district 
court. 

Benediction: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. 
Dolan, 1897, pastor, St. Vincent’s Church. 





Reserve Judgment in the Army-McCarthy 
Case Until All Evidence Is In 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a hurried trip to 
Michigan, and while there I found that 
there is an understandable temptation 
to Pass an exasperated and adverse snap 
judgment on the current proceedings in 
the McCarthy-Army controversy. 

In my opinion, however, it will be most 
unfortunate if thoughtful Americans 
yield to this temptation. I believe it is 
of the utmost importance that the judg- 
ment of public opinion be held in abey- 
ance as far as possible until all of the 
evidence is in. : 
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It is significant, and ironical, that the 
pressures.for a snap judgment, and one 
hostile to Senator McCartTRry, are strong. 
est from the professional McCarthy. 
haters. 

This is the same crowd that has cease. 
lessly clamored for the adoption of regu. 
lar courtroom procedures in congres. 
sional investigations, particularly the 
right of cross-examination of witnesses, 
Now that there is cross-examination 
with a vengeance from all sides, and a 
clear determination to bring all of the 
facts at issue to light, this same element 
is deploring the dragged out proceedings 
and objecting to the so-called public 
washing of dirty linen. 

Already evidence is developing in the 
hearings that the commanding general 
at Fort Monmouth had commended the 
McCarthy committee investigation of 
subversives and security risks at that 
highly sensitive military installation, 
and that he was under heavy pressure 
from within the Department of the Army 
to remove the suspensions of certain 
security risks. This is a highly relevant 
disclosure and has a most important 
bearing on the fundamental issue of who 
it is in the Federal Government who 
wants to relax or eliminate the hunt for 
traitors and potential traitors in the 
military. 

In urging that thoughtful Americans 
reserve judgment on the entire matter 
I should like to remind them of 4 or 5 
facts which have been temporarily ob. 
scured by the present proceedings: 

First. An Army major was promoted 
and honorably discharged after he had 
repeatedly invoked the protection of the 
fifth amendment. 


Second. An Army general did refuse 
to give information as to who was re- 
sponsible for this promotion and honor- 
able discharge, acting under orders of 
top Department of Army officials. 

Third. The Secretary of the Army did 
agree to provide this information, but 
as a result of enormous pressures from 
within the military and from the left- 
wing press, who charged him with sur- 
rendering to McCartuy, began a diver 
sionary attack upon McCartTuy. 

Fourth. The counsel for the Army 
gave added impetus to this diversionary 
tactic by releasing charges of demands 
for special favors for Private Schine. 

Fifth. It has already been conceded, 
in the current hearings, that the Secre- 
tary of the Army desired to substitute 
self-investigation of subversives by the 
Army for congressional investigations, 
in spite of the statement of the Fort 
Monmouth commander that more had 
been accomplished in 2 weeks by the 
Senate investigating committee than 
had been accomplished in 2 years by the 
Army itself. 

I do not ask, or expect, a verdict in 
favor of McCartuy in advance of a full 
exploration of the facts. But I strongly 
believe that the foregoing considera- 
tions, and the eagerness of the anti- 
McCarthy crowd to discredit him by 
discrediting the current proceedings, |S 
a fair warning against an adverse snap 
judgment. 
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of course, it is unfortunate that the 
controversy developed and that it 
reached its present stage. But it would 
be infinitely more unfortunate if there 
were any turning back in the Senate 
committee’s expressed determination to 
get all of the facts, or if there were a 
superficial judgment rendered by a care- 
less or impatient public before the evi- 
dence is all in, 





Why Am I a Republican? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
speech made by John M. Lupton, of 
Connecticut, to the Norwalk Woman's 
Republican Club and the Westport 
Young Republican Club on April 20. 

I find this speech so invigorating, so 
honest and concise that I consider it a 
privilege to offer it to my colleagues for 
reading. I congratulate my good friend 
John Lupton on the splendid presenta- 
tion and on the forthrightness of the 
statements contained in his speech. 

The speech follows: 

Wuy Am I A REPUBLICAN? 


Because I care. Because it makes a dif- 
ference what happens to my country. Be- 
cause it is the only political condition 
which seems to me to make sense in a day 
and age characterized politically by non- 
sense. Simply put, I am a Republican be- 
cause I honor in my heart and mind the 
best of our Nation’s past; because I am con- 
fident in our Nation’s present; and because 
I have faith in our Nation’s future. 


More than that, however, I am a Republi- 
ean because I know that mere respect for 
the past, confidence in the present, and 
faith for the future in themselves are—and 
can only be—respectable platitudes. Alone, 
they mean little, accomplish nothing, and 
lead nowhere. To spend our days looking 
dreamily at the past, to become merely 
nostalgic dreamers for the good old days— 
to do this and nothing more is to make of 
ourselves ineffectual men and women too old 
in spirit to do the work that must be done. 
On the other hand, to remain merely con- 
fident that no matter how dark the clouds 
today a few brief hours of night in which 
to sleep and dream will chase them all 
away—to do this and nothing more is to 
become but an ostrich taking cheer in the 
happy blindness that what we can’t see won’t 
hurt us, particularly if we just pretend that 
it wasn’t there to see in the first place. And 
finally to go through life with nothing but 
faith, to tell ourselves that things are pretty 
bad, or, even, that they are pretty terrible 
but that like a class B moving picture, 
“everything will come out all right in the 
end” because everything always has—to do 
this and nothing more is to put ourselves, 
our Nation, and our future in the hands of 
others willing—nay, determined—to shape 
that future to suit themselves. 

And that is why I am a Republican. 


Since we may take it for granted that we 
all have a very vital stake in our country 
and its development from this point onward; 
and since we should also be able to take it 
for granted that each and everyone of us 
has a very real obligation to play his greatest 
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possible role In that development, we must 
obviously seek the best means of exercising 
that obligation. For the individual to con- 
tribute effectively to the preservation and 
advancement of a Christian republic may 
well be the greatest right and the greatest 
necessity facing us as freemen in this life. 

Generally speaking, I believe man acting 
as an individual can do little that is effective 
in shaping either the present or the future 
of a political institution. Only when men 
work in concert through the instrument of 
@ recognized political party can they bring 
their fullest weight to bear. Even the man 
who limits his political action to a vote in 
any—or every—election does more than the 
man who does not vote. He makes a choice 
between this man or that; this platform or 
the other. 

But the voter who belongs to and works 
for no party; the effete dabbler who makes 
a show of his so-called independence, does 
little more, indeed, than make a choice. He 
casts one vote. Because he is blindly unaffil- 
iated, because he is proud of his nonpartisan 
character (as if our heritage, our liberty, our 
very destinies were things about which we 
must not be partisan), he has in any one 
election only three alternatives. 

He can vote for either one of the major 
parties, in which case he in effect says, I 
care nothing for your principles, I care noth- 
ing about your ideals or theories, I ask only 
that you put on a better show than your 
opponent, ply me with more sugarcoated 
words, paint me a prettier picture and I will 
vote for you in this entertaining national 
popularity contest; I will select a president 
as I in effect select the songs on the Hit 
Parade. 

Alternative No. 2. He may ignore the two 
major parties—in one of which the victory 
almost always lies—and vote (he always calls 
it a protest vote) for a splinter party. He 
accomplishes nothing. His vote indeed is 
lost; his voice is lost. All too often we 
do not even know—nor does he—just what 
it is he is protesting against. 

Obviously, the third course for the non- 
party voter is on election day to go fishing. 
About this course nothing need be said. A 
privilege won in hardship, defended time and 
again in bloody tragedy, is lost by default. 

Mere voting in this election or that then 
is not enough. Our political parties will be 
effective only to the degree that they have 
the dedicated service of dedicated Americans. 

What parties? In this time and place a 
realistic approach requires that we consider 
only two. For America must not become a 
one-party nation; that way lies the death of 
freedom. Nor must America become a 3-, 
4-, or 44-party Nation; that way lies chaos, 
paralyzing inaction, the forfeiture of indi- 
vidual responsiblity at home and national 
responsibility in foreign affairs. 

We have come now to the crux of our 
problem. Since there are two major parties 
our adherence to the principles of either one 
must be based on reasoning which—like a 
double-edged knife—cuts in either direction. 

I am a Republican because I am in favor 
of certain basic propositions. I am a Repub- 
lican, too, because I am opposed to other 
propositions. 

In a 10-minute talk, obviously we can 
concern ourselves only with the essentials, 
with the hard core of the problem, rather 
than with the surface details which in a 
political argument provide the documenta- 
tion. I am, for instance, more concerned 
tonight about the proposition that in its 
dealings with other nations our Nation must 
be governed by the simple fundamentals of 
honesty and realistic national self-interest 
than I am in establishing that agreements 
such as those made by a Democrat at Yalta 
violate such fundamental principles. 

What, then, am I against? What do I find 
in the Democratic Party which leads me to 
the conclusion that being a Republican is 
the only logical choice for a man to make? 
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I find 20 years of abused stewardship, 
20 years in which the trust placed by the 
voters in Democratic leaders was violated, 
partially, perhaps by men who were know- 
ingly and intentionally evil; but more im- 
portantly by people who, regardless of their 
intentions, misruled because they ignored in 
their thinking the very things which had 
made the country of their Government 
strong and great; because they set them- 
selves above the country, above its traditions 
and. its laws, above its people. 

Such leaders—confident perhaps that they 
knew what was best—gambled for 20 years 
with our national heritage. They made of 
the Democratic Party not a party of the 
people, but a party dedicated to the manipu- 
lation of the people. They laughed at the 
heart and foundation of our republican 
form of government; States rights they sub- 
ordinated to the interests of a superstate; 
the Supreme Court they referred to as nine 
old men and they tried to make it more 
than nine at that; the people they reduced 
to data on a filing card, statistics, blocs, 
groups, the forgotten man, the one-third of 
a nation, the princes of privilege, the eco- 
nomic royalists, the adherents of a slave- 
labor law. They ignored, they changed; and 
what they couldn’t ignore or could not 
change, they either castigated with bitter 
invective or ridiculed with cutting sarcasm 
from the typewriters of professional word- 
smiths. And always they acted in the name 
of “progressiveness”; always they were some-~ 
thing they called liberals. And because they 
saw themselves as bigger than history, they 
changed fact to suit their needs; a man wh» 
disagreed with one President became pub- 
licly a liar, another a copperhead; men who 
mentioned facts distasteful to another 
President were dealers in red herrings. Gov- 
ernment became a game—a giant giveaway 
program; and, as with any carnival shell 
game, the prizes were always big enough and 
elusively just close enough to keep the suck- 
ers on the hook. 

Such a party I must reject because as a 
man I must be against certain things. These 
things. What things do lI believe in? What 
things lead me to be a Republican? 

I believe in the people. All of the people. 
Not just the little people, or the forgotten 
people; not the laborer; not the farmer; not 
the consumer; not the capitalist; not the 
Negro nor the Jew nor the Old Yankee; not 
the statistical nonentity of the bureaucrat. 
I believe in the people. All of the people. 

And because I believe in the people I be- 
lieve in the republican form of government 
in which all ultimate power is vested in the 
people, who in turn give to designated offi- 
cials a limited power to act for them, And 
I believe, too, that the faith of the people 
is not to be abused; and the trust of the 
people is not lightly to be considered; and 
the heritage of the people is not to be traded, 
nor, like the property of a bankrupt busi- 
nessman, sold to the highest bidder. 

The wisdom of the people. Politicians fre- 
quently forget that it exists. Unscrupulous 
manipulators in the human market try to 
pretend that there is no such thing. Sta- 
tistically minded government sociologists 
try to reduce it to a mathematical formula. 
But it does exist; there is such a thing; it 
can’t forever. be treated as a mere compu- 
tation. 

The politician who seeks always to give 
the most palatable answer to every problem; 
the manipulator who speaks of having this 
bloc or that in his back pocket; the sta- 
tistically minded official who arrives at a 
decision on the basis of what he assumes 
to be the relative popularity of alterna- 
tives—these people ignore the wisdom of 
the people. 

I believe that wisdom cannot for long be 
ignored. I believe the people know. I be- 
lieve the people want honesty, integrity, 
realistic sincerity. I believe the people want 
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to be treated forthrightly, and I believe the 
people can take the bad along with the good. 
To treat the people in any other way is 
stupid. More, it represents a cynical regard 
for the basis of our whole structure of rep- 
resentative government. It is worship of 
the consequences rather than of the causes 
of our freedoms. 

I believe, too, in a constitutional govern- 
ment. I believe that such a government has 
made America strong because it has provided 
succeeding generations with unmistakable 
guideposts, and has at the same time estab- 
lished an orderly system of detours when de- 
tours become necessary. I believe that our 
Constitution is not something to be ridiculed 
nor ignored. It is not something to be 
changed by legislative default or executive 
usurpation or judicial fiat. 

I believe in all honesty in our capitalistic 
system. I believe in it because I have seen 
the greatness of the country which it has 
helped to produce; because I know that time 
and time again its strength has been called 
on to save the free world. 

And, finally, I believe that there is a power 
greater in world history than that of any 
man or of all the people themselves. I be- 
lieve that no government, no nation, no peo- 
ple can long survive in disregard of that 
power. 

These beliefs I hold. They rest on princi- 
ples which seem to me to be self-evident. 
Their implications for me, at least, are clear. 
As an American I want to hold my head high 
at home and abroad. I want to live in a 
country ruled ultimately by people who are 
self-reliant, whose integrity and character 
have not been vitiated by the blandishments 
of even the most benignly paternal govern- 
ment, whose futures and the power to shape 
them remain still primarily in their own 
hands, who live in harmony at home, who 
deal honestly abroad, who seek no special 
favors and make no shoddy leads, and who, 
most importantly, look unashamedly for 
guidance to God. 

Such an America is in the traditions of its 
founding. Such an America can face any 
task before it. Such an America is worthy of 
the best that we can dream for, work for, and 
love. Such an America we can achieve. That 
is why I call myself—and proudly so—a Re- 
publican. 





Career Legislation Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register of April 24, 1954: 

CaREER LEGISLATION Lacs 


While Department of Defense officials, both 
civilian and military, are in agreement that 
legislation designed to improve living con- 
ditions of career officers and enlisted men of 
the Armed Forces is of first importance, Con- 
gress has moved at such a slow pace that some 
of the major proposals may not reach the 
floor for a vote. Present plans of congres- 
sional leaders call for adjournment by mid- 
July. 

According to testimony of Defense Depart- 
ment heads when appearing recently before 
the House Appropriations Committee in con- 
nection with next year's budget, there is 
serious concern over the fact that a rela- 
tively small percentage of enlisted men have 
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expressed a desire to adopt the military serv- 
ice as a career. The loss of trained men at 
the expiration of their enlistments has al- 
Ways proved costly. The basic training of 
an Army infantryman costs around $3,200. 
To train a man in a military specialty after 
the basic course has been completed, requires 
a much more expensive period. For example, 
the cost of training a jet pilot runs up to 
$70,000. How to retain these trained in- 
dividuals as career men is a moot question. 

During the course of the hearings on the 
1955 defense appropriations, Navy Secretary 
Anderson listed the following items as those 
most frequently discussed by naval per- 
sonnel: 

Dependents’ medical care; reduction in 
allowance for nrovement of household goods; 
commissary stores; ships service and PX 
stores; low pay relative to cost of living; 
subsistence allowance below cost of food; 
sea and foreign duty pay; threats of reducing 
incentive and hazardous duty pay and sur- 
vivor benefits. 

When Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel Hannah was being 
interrogated regarding enlistments and re- 
enlistments by the House subcommittee, a 
press report was introduced which listed 
eight principal gripes among men in uni- 
form—low pay compared with jobs of the 
same level in civil life; separation from fami- 
lies when assigned to foreign duty; unreal- 
istic retirement pay and difficulty in getting 
it; lack of good housing for dependents; 
inadequate medical care for dependents; 
slow promotion; loss of many fringe bene- 
fits and dilution of military authority, a 
complaint advanced by officers. 

Secretary Hannah informed the committee 
that his Department is trying to take care 
of many of those things which were pointed 
out by the Womble report of 1953. Specifi- 
cally, he asserted that the matter of housing 
for men with families and single personnel 
is something which will be included in the 
program sent to Congress. His Department 
wants to start a better housing program 
designed to cover a relatively long period of 
time. Secretary Hannah said the Depart- 
ment would like to have the Congress give 
consideration to the possibility of extending 
the same kind of encouragement to the man 
in service who will reenlist that is now 
given the veteran insofar as the acquisition 
of a home is concerned. -In connection with 
the matter of a pay increase, he told the 
Appropriations Committee in February that 
the Department’s feeling was that if consid- 
eration is going to be given to an increase 
in compensation for civilian employees of 
the Government, then military personnel 
should also be given consideration. 

The Register has repeately, editorially and 
otherwise, called for appropriate legislation 
which will raise service pay to a proper 
level and increase allowances of menrbers 
of the Armed Forces in such a way that 
resignations of officers will be infrequent 
and enlisted personnel will have less reason 
for not making the military service a career. 
Unless Congress acts, the present tremen- 
dous turn-over in men will continue and 
may become a prohibitive cost in the years 
ahead. 





Outlawing the Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of the fact that the 
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Attorney General of the United States 
has opposed legislation introduced by 
myself and others to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, there appears to be no 
unanimity of opinion in the executive 
branch of the Government on this sub- 
ject. The U. S. News & World Report 
issue of May 7, 1954, carries the report 
that the Vice President is inclining to 
the view that it would be wise to out- 
law the Communist Party on the theor 
that it has been dealt with most effec. 
tively in countries where it has been 
outiawed. I agree with these views of 
the Vice President, if they are his views, 
Mr. Brownell has not been entirely con- 
sistent in opposing this legislation and 
‘at the same time advocating a law to 
strip Communists of their citizenship. [ 
say put them in jail. 


Further reasons for my opinion are de- 
tailed in my testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of my 
bill to outlaw the Communist Party, 
H. R. 8326, which I submit to this body 
herewith: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HARLAN HacEen 
BrErorE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN RE 
H. R. 8326, a Bit To OvuTLAw THE Com- 
MUNIST ParTY, APRIL 8, 1954 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my resolution declares that our 

courts have found that there exists a revo- 
lutionary Communist conspiracy committed 

to the overthrow of Federal and local divi- 

sions of government by force and violence 

through its parent party and its affiliated, 
subsidiary, and frontal organizations and the 
members thereof. These organizations are 
declared to be illegal and devoid of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities belonging 
to legal organizations in the United States, 

The resolution further provides that whoso- 

ever is a member of or participates in the 

revolutionary activities of these organiza- 
tions knowing the said object or purpose are 

guilty of a Federal crime punishable by a 

maximum of 10 years in jail or a fine of 

$10,000, or both, 

In effect, I have declared the illegality of 
the organizations referred to and have made 
membership or participation in the activi- 
ties of such organizations a penal offense if 
such membership or participation was en- 
tered upon with knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary purpose of the particular organiza- 
tion, including Communist fronts. If its 
provisions become law, violations thereof 
would be prosecuted in our courts accord- 
ing to the practices and methods of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, including requirements 
of reasonable cause for filing an indictment 
or information. 


This legislation and similar legislation 
should be most carefully considered in order 
that its justification be established and that 
workable definitions should be established 
for defining a penal offense. These consid- 
erations apply to any penal legislation, but 
are particularly vital here because we are 
dealing with an extension of the concept of 
criminality to activity which often does not 
wear the raiment of overt acts of violence 
or subversion and is often understandably 
confused with ordinary political or philo- 
sophical inquiry or action. 

I have no intention in offering this legis- 
lation to foreclose the right to minority 
opinion about proper answers to our po- 
litical, social, and economic problems. ! 
agree with Justice Robert H. Jackson, of 
the Supreme Court, when he said, “If there 
is any fixed star in our constitutional con- 
stellation it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in 
politics, nationalism, religion, or other mat- 
ters of opinion, or force citizens to col 
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fess by word or act 

I am certain that we 

any opinions which are advanced, 
erroneously, a8 &@ proper method of 

the interest of 

States provided that it 

ponent is not seeking 

the interests of a foreign sovereign 

a person who offers his mind 

the service of the United States in peace 
or war without qualification and in the 
belief that this country may be imperfect 
put it is still the best country in the world. 

A Communist does not have this true 
faith and loyalty to the United States. He 
is not a mere critic of our institutions or 
a reformer thereof. He rejects the worth 
of all our institutions. He is subject to an 
iron mental discipline emanating from a 
foreign sovereign which is our declared 
enemy. He believes that any lie, any dis- 
semblance, any action whatsoever is justi- 
fiable if it carries out the latest directive 
from the Kremlin and promotes the ulti- 
mate triumph of a revolutionary proleta- 
riat in this and other countries. He is a 
complete moral bastard and more effectively 
works against causes which he public en- 
dorses because of their appeal to reformers 
than he does against the capitalist whom 
he traditionally caricaturizes and attacks. 

In other words it is naive to assume that 
communism is some kind of a native radicai- 
ism. Rather it is an un-American con- 
spiracy directed by foreign masters and it 
should be treated as such. 

My offer of this legislation is not designed 
to feed the beast of demagoguery which 
has been loosed in this country and has fat- 
tened on the fears of an implacable for- 
eign enemy in an atomic age. In fact its 
enactment will do much to clear the at- 
mosphere of suspicion by which the Commu- 
nists and their right-wing counterparts di- 
vide and conquer by substituting American 
methods of prosecution for asserted offenses 
against the Government for present legal 
and undefined acts of association or advo- 
cacy, sometimes provable only by the rank- 
est hearsay and often lacking in that ele- 
ment of knowledge which is the basis of 
punishment or other adverse Judgment in 
the American tradition. 

My offer of this legislation does not stem 
from any belief that we are in danger of 
losing our collective American mind to in- 
ternal subversion. In a democratic forum 
of ideas our American traditions of free 
enterprise, humanitarianism and religion 
can defeat Communist ideas any day of the 
week. The danger to America arising from 
internal communism comes from its ability 
to pervert otherwise good causes and its 
ability to attract party followers into the 
channels of sabotage and espionage to the 
point that we must regard every true Com- 
munist as a potential spy or saboteur. For 
these reasons we must bar the door to the 
solicitor and hucksters of this foul movement 
and my resolution will accomplish that 
closure. 

Per se Communist publications will have 
to cease their perverted and inflammatory 
journalistic explorations. Liberals as well as 
conservatives, if these expressions mean any- 
thing in these troubled times, should wel- 
come the disappearance of these sinkholes 
of untruth. Communist demagogues will no 
longer be able to defeat good causes for 
which they have a secret revulsion by their 
advocacy in the interests of expediency and 
the demagogues of the extreme right will no 
longer be able to sell their merchandise on 
the sole premise that they are taking 4 
Position different from the position of the 
extreme left. Parenthetically I would note 
that my resolution applies to any organiza- 
tion, Communist or non-Communist, which 
seeks the overthrow of the Government by 
illegal methods. Reasonable people, there- 
fore, who seek American answers to our prob- 
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lems of preservation or change, will be less 
likely to be forced into a nutcracker between 
the extreme right and left which forced the 
disappearance of democracy in Germany and 
produced Adolph Hitler. Like the snows of 
tomorrow the fanatics of the totalitarian 
left and right will fade away or be left 
talking to and influencing each other with 
no access to the bulk of our citizens. 

We will have a weapon to terminate the 
activities of Communists and other violent 
radicals in setting up false fronts or pene- 
trating existing legitimate organizations. 

I submit that this legislation is necessary 
to a propert treatment of security and radi- 
calism dedicated to mass violence in this 
country today. I trust that you in your good 
judgment will approve its passage, 


Ninety Billion Dollars for Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently opposed the giveaway pro- 
grams by which the leadership of this 
Nation has sought *o buy the friendship 
of other nations since World War IL. 
Recent developments in the realm of in- 
ternational affairs have, I believe, fully 
vindicated the wisdom of that opposition. 

An excellent statement of the folly of 
this program, and of the isolated plight 
in which this Nation finds itself today, 
is contained in an article by Mr. Constan- 
tine Brown in today’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Brown's analysis 
of this situation: 

Our INTERNATIONAL DrrricuLtTres—NEaARLY 
$90 BILLION We HAVE Spent In Less THAN 
10 Years Has Par Orr In ALLIES WHo Fax. 
Us at CriricaL TIMES 


Even the wishful thinkers who firmly be- 
lieved that by spending tens of billions to 
buy friendships we could weather the inter- 
national storm caused by the Communists 
realize today that this country finds itself in 
unprecedented international difficulties. 

Our security in the Pacific is seriously 
threatened. We appealed to our British and 
French allies in vain to seal off that area 
against the Reds. We were rebuffed. 

By following the 19th century adage that 
Britain knows no friendships, no enmities 
but only interests, Prime Minister Churchill 
neatly pulled the rug from under our feet 
and breached the free nations’ common front 
to resist Red imperialism. ~ 

Political men in Washington were as- 
tounded to read the British Premier's speech 
of last Friday. In addressing the Primrose 
League, a Conservative Party organization, 
he suggested the establishment of links with 
the U. 8. S. R. which would convince the 
Muscovites that the British wish peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity to the U.S. S. R. 

Mr. Churchill added the astounding sen- 
tence that Britain wanted the U. S. 5. R. to 
play a proud and splendid role in guiding 
humanity. It was the same Churchill who 
a few years ago invented the expression the 
“Tron Curtain” to describe the Kremlin’s un- 
believable ruthlessness. Words are never 
meaningless when expressed by British Prime 
Ministers even when there are strong indica- 
tions of deterioration caused by age. 

Within less than 24 hours Mr. Churchill’s 
friendly expression was translated into deeds. 
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The British Government announced the re- 
moval of controls from exports of tin, rub- 
ber, electrical appliances, and machine tools, 
and other strategic materials, to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain—except Communist 
China. The reservation toward the Peiping 
Government is only temporary. According 
to reports from London, the British Govern- 
ment is awaiting only the so-called settle- 
ment of the Korean and Indochina issues at 
Geneva before China is allowed to enjoy 
freedom of imports from Britain instead of 
the present bootleg trade. 

That our foreign policy hag received the 
most serious setback in generations—prob- 
ably the worst since we started playing in 
the international big league—is acknowl- 
edged by Republicans and Democrats. It is 
equally accepted as a fact by Secretary of 
State Dulles himself, who is not to be blamed 
for what has happened. His major mistake 
was to yield to the French and British pres- 
sure at Berlin and agree to the Geneva 
Conference. 

But insofar as the overall responsibility 
for our greatest discomfiture in history is 
concerned, the fault lies with the past ad- 
ministrations, which chose a reckless spend- 
ing of money and goods as the best means 
to establish America’s position in the world, 
There is no doubt that the Republican ad- 
ministration has followed that pattern, be- 
cause, as congressional leaders explain, there 
was no other possibility. The minds of the 
American people had been primed for such 
@ policy and nor,e other. 

However, the American taxpayers who have 
been forking over a sizable amount of their 
income to help the establishment of the 
free world’s basic policy of collective security 
were never warned that the time might come 
when our allies might run out on us. Any 
suggestion to that effect would have been 
denounced by the present and past admin- 
istrations as rank isolationism, which in the 
present-day dictionary is tantamount to be- 
ing treasonable. Yet it happened. The col- 
lective security balloon burst in our face at 
the most critical moment in our history. 


Secretary Dulles, realizing the serious turn 
the situation has taken in southeast Asia, 
proposed a collective security treaty for the 
South Pacific along the lines of the NATO. 
When the answer from London and Paris 
was not what he had the right to expect, he 
rushed over to convince our allies of the 
necessity for such a common front. He dis- 
covered that the situation was far more seri- 
ous than he had anticipated when he met 
with a positive refusal from our allies. 

So did the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Adm. Arthur Radford, who followed 
Mr. Dulles in the French and British capitals. 
Admiral Radford spoke about the military 
urgency of such an agreement. He was told 
very politely that this was our business and 
our business alone. Yet, the British and the 
French Governments know that in view of 
the turn of things in Asia the security of 
America depends far more on what is hap- 
pening across the Pacific than across the 
Atlantic. 

Our European friends found us ready and 
willing to do anything they wanted to se- 
cure their safety when the Red shadow was 
cast over Europe. But they decided that it 
would be in keeping with their interests to 
leave us in the cold at one of the most crucial 
crises in our history. 

Anglo-French neutralism and political 
mercantilism which had been discounted so 
heavily in the past by our diplomatic and 
MSA officials had finally permeated deeply 
into the governments of our major allies. 
They are now telling us in effect: “Sorry, we 
appreciate your predicament but you have 
to work out your problems by yourselves.” 

This is the concrete result of the nearly 
$90 billion which the American taxpayers 
have spent on allies in less than 10 years. 
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Brownson Proposal Is Without Precedent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal of my able colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
son], to finance United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway by 
revenue bond issues is most unusual and 
without precedent in United States Gov- 
ernment corporations. In no instance 
has the Federal Government ever pro- 
posed to finance a Government policy, 
particularly one designated as necessary 
for national security, with revenue bonds 
over which private bankers will have a 
veto power. 

In all cases that we have studied the 
Federal Government has either put large 
amounts of equity capital into Govern- 
ment corporations, plus either Govern- 
ment guaranteed bonds or bonds backed 
by substantial assets. This is borne out 
by a study of Government corporations 
which I submit for the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
since this matter will be debated on the 
floor tomorrow: 

MEMORANDUM ON GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
CREATED BY Act oF CONGRESS 


1, Not one of the Government corpora- 
tions created by Congress and functioning 
today has been made solely dependent upon 
the issuance of nonguaranteed bonds to the 
public for the financing of its activities. 
Furthermore, so far as has been determined, 
not one Government corporation created by 
Congress in the 20th century history of such 
legislation has ever been made solely de- 
pendent on such bond or note issues for the 
funds needed to finance its activities. 

2. At the present time the issuance of 
bonds or notes to the public without Govern- 
ment guaranty of principal and interest is 
being used only by certain banking corpora- 
tions in the farm credit and housing credit 
fields: The Federal land banks, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, the central bank 
for cooperatives, and the Federal home-loan 
banks. 

3. The Federal land banks were created 
with a capital stock of $125 million paid in 
by the United States, plus capital stock pur- 
chased by all borrowers from such banks. 
There were also very substantial Government 
contributions to paid-in surplus (amounting 
to $141 million as of June 30, 1943). The 
bonds which have been issued to the public 
without Government guaranty are the joint 
and several obligations of all 12 land banks 
and are not revenue bonds but are unquali- 
fied commitments secured by farm first mort- 
gages. The mortgage loans made by the 
banks are always at a higher interest rate 
than that paid by the banks on the preced- 
ing issue of bonds, the spread enabling the 
banks to operate. This is a straight, long- 
term mortgage banking operation, the bonds 
being marketed when funds are needed by 
the banks to meet the demands for first 
mortgage loans. Eight hundred and seven- 
ty-five million dollars of bonds were out- 
standing on October 31, 1953, of which at 
least $675 million were in the hands of com- 
mercial and other banks and insurance 


ies. 

4. The Federal intermediate credit banks 
‘were created with a capital stock of $60 mil- 
lion paid in by the United States, plus a 
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$40-million revolving fund available for fur- 
ther capital-stock subscriptions and paid-in 
surplus (the latter amounting to $5,600,000 
on September 30, 1953). These banks are 
engaged in discounting agricultural and live- 
stock paper for production oredit associa- 
tions, banks for cooperatives, commercial 
banks, and other institutions, and making 
loans to such institutions upon the pledge 
of collateral. These banks have sold in the 
open market, without Government guaranty, 
collateral trust debentures, which are the 
joint and several obligations of all 12 banks, 
and which are secured by cash, Government 
bonds, Federal farm-mortgage bonds, or the 
agricultural and livestock paper discounted 
by the banks, or secured paper representing 
loans made by the banks to other financing 
institutions. The debentures are thus not 
revenue commitments, but are unqualified 
commitments secured by collateral. This 
again is a straight banking operation in 
the farm-credit field, the debentures being 
issued monthly according to the banks’ 
needs. There were $775 million of deben- 
tures outstanding on September 30, 1953. 
The banks had $793,500,000 of loans receiv- 
able, $32,400,000 of cash, and $62 million in 
Government securities. 

5. The Central Bank for Cooperatives has 
capital furnished by the United States and 
also by all borrowers from this corporation 
(1 central bank, 12 district banks). The 
total capital stock on September 30, 1953, 
was $197 million ,of which $170,500,000 had 
been paid in by the United States and 
$18,400,060 by borrowers. The debentures 
insured by the Central Bank must be secured 
by collateral at least equal to the amount 
of outstanding debentures, the collateral to 
consist of cash, direct obligations of the 
United States, or notes, etc., discounted or 
representing loans made. Here again the de- 
bentures are not revenue commitments, but 
are unqualified commitments secured by 
banking collateral. Here again there is a 
straight banking operation involving loans 
by the Central Bank to cooperatives of na- 
tional or broad regional scope and to its dis- 
trict banks, plus the discounting of paper. 
On September 30, 1953, the debentures in the 
hands of private buyers amounted to $119 
million, and there were $12 million in the 
hands of other Government corporations. 
The group of banks had assets of $333 mil- 
lion in loans receivable, $23,500,000 in cash, 
and $43,400,000 in Government securities. 


6. The Federal home-loan banks perform 
the same function in general for their mem- 
bers (building and loan, savings and loan, 
and homestead associations; savings and co- 
operative banks; insurance companies) as 
the Federal Reserve System performs for 
commercial banks and the Federal land 
banks for farm financing. These Federal 
home-loan banks originally had a capital 
of $124,741,000 paid in by the United States 
and additional capital subscribed by all 
member institutions. As of September 380, 
1953, the United States capital contribution 
had been repaid, and there was a capital 
stock of $360 million, all privately owned. 
These banks have issued to the public, with- 
out Government guaranty, consolidated de- 
bentures which are the joint and several ob- 
ligations of all the banks. The law under 
which they have been issued provides that 
no such debentures shall be issued if any 
of the assets are subject to any pledge or 
lien; and provides further that the deben- 
tures are not to be issued in excess of the 
amount of the obligations of member insti- 
tutions held at that time and secured by 
home mortgages or obligations of, or guar- 
anteed by, the United States. There were 
$349 million of such debentures outstand- 
ing on September 30, 1953, in the hands of 
commercial banks, insurance companies, etc. 
At that time the banks had $797 million in 
loans receivable, $397 million in Government 
securities and $30,000 in cash. It also ap- 
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pears that the Secretary of the Treasury js 
authorized to purchase the obligations of 
these banks, at his discretion, up to $1 bii- 
lion outstanding at any one time, but no 
use has had to be made of this authority, 
Here again we find a straight banking oper- 
ation, to provide a reservoir of long- and 
short-term credit in the home financing field, 

7. The foregoing corporations which have 
raised money by selling nonguaranteed bonds 
or debentures in the open market have al) 
been engaged in banking operations; none 
of the financing so accomplished was for a 
construction program; in all cases the cor. 
porations had substantial capital and /or 
paid-in surplus contributions from the 
United States and also, in 3 out of the 4 
cases, from their borrowers or member in- 
stitutions (and in the fourth case a sub- 
stantial revolving fund for additional capita) 
contributions, if needed); and in all] cases 
the securities issued and sold in the open 
market were unqualified commitments se- 
cured by banking-type collateral, not reve. 
nue bonds dependent solely on the earnings 
of the corporation. 

8. Inland Waterways Corporation was 
created by Federal legislation to operate the 
Government-owned waterways system. 
There was capital stock of $15 million con- 
tributed by the United States, plus $12,300,- 
000 of paid-in surplus. The Corporation 
could issue nonguaranteed notes up to 25 
percent of the value of its assets but has 
apparently never done so. None were out- 
standing either on June 30, 1943 or on 
September 30, 1953. 

9. Panama Canal Company (formerly the 
Panama Railroad Company) was originally 
created in 1849 as a privately owned corpora- 
tion under New York law. Since 1905 it has 
been wholly owned by the United States 
Government through the purchase of the 
capital stock of the corporation. In 1948 it 
was reincorporated under a Federal charter, 
with no capital stock. It has, however, had 
$268 million of paid-in surplus from the Gov- 
ernment. The former Panama Canal Agency 
(now named the Canal Zone Government) 
operated and maintained the canal until 
July 1, 1951, when the Panama Canal Com- 
pany took over. Its operations were financed 
by appropriations, since tolls, taxes, etc., went 
into the United States Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. There has never been any 
public borrowing by these organizations, but 
there has been some borrowing from the 
Treasury by the Panama Railroad Company 
and its successor, Panama Cana! Company 
($5,900,000 on September 30, 1953). Of 
course, the canal itself was built by the sale 
of United States Government bonds. 

10. In the case of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, there has been no capital stock but 
the United States has contributed a paid-in 
surplus of $45 million and there have been 
expended appropriations of over $1,500,000,- 
000. Any bonds to be issued by TVA were 
to be issued on the credit of or guaranteed 
by the United States or sold to the Treasury. 
There were $29 million in the hands of the 
Treasury on September 30, 1953, and none 
elsewhere. 

11. Other currently functioning corpora- 
tions created by Federal legislation are: 

(a) Commodity Credit Corporation— 
capital of $100 million paid in by United 
States and maintained by successive appro- 
priations—Corporation, with approval of Sec- 
retary of Treasury, can issue bonds, notes, 


- ete., but any sold’ in the open market would 


be guaranteed by the United States—on 
September 30, 1953, there were nearly $4 
billion of the Corporation’s obligations in the 
hands of the Treasury and none elsewhere. 

(b) Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
capital of $1 billion contributed by United 
States—borrowing was originally from RFC, 
now from the Treasury—$1,430,000,000 of 
obligations in the hands of the Treasury on 
September 30, 1953, 


ly 
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(c) Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation— 
capital stock subscribed by United States— 
the Corporation may borrow, with approval 
of the Sectetary of the Treasury, on bonds 
guaranteed by the United States—$400,000 of 
obligations in private hands on September 

0, 1953. 
. (d) Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—capital and paid-in surplus of $21 
million contributed by the United States— 
porrowing was originally from RFC, but now 
is accomplished through HHFA, which bor- 
rows from the Treasury—nearly $2,500,000,- 
000 of such obligations outstanding on 
September 30, 1953. 

(e) Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
capital of $27, million paid in by the United 
States—also over $77 million of expended 
appropriations—no borrowings. 

(f) Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—capital of $289 million—$150 million 
from the United States plus $139 million 
from the 12 Federal Reserve banks (all such 
investment having been repaid by 1948) — 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury, but 
has not done so. 

(g) Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation—capital of $100 million origi- 
nally, $77 million as of September 30, 1953, 
all owned by the United States—borrowing, 
if any, is from the Treasury. 

(h) Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—cap- 
ital supplied by appropriations—no bor- 
rowing. 

(i) Public Housing Administration—capi- 
tal stock and paid-in surplus provided by 
the United States, $188 million as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1953—contributions to the States, 
etc., provided for by appropriations and allo- 
cations from Other United States agencies 
(amounting to $190 million as of September 
30, 1953)—authorized at one time to issue 
bonds, etc., guaranteed by the United States 
but now borrows from the Treasury ($619 
million as of September 30, 1953). 

(j) Institute of Inter-American Affairs— 
no capital stock but paid-in surplus of $12,- 
500,000 from the United States—also other 
funds from appropriations either direct or 
by allocation from other Government agen- 
cies (amounting to $116 million as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1953) —no borrowing power under 
the Federal charter of 1947. 

(k) Production Credit Corporations (12)— 
capital of $120 million supplied by the United 
States—no borrowing authority. 

(1) Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
original capital stock of $500 million sub- 
scribed by the United States—borrowings 
from the Treasury. 

(m) Virgin Island Corporation—paid-in 
surplus and expended appropriations of $6,- 
300,000 on September 30, 1953—operates on 
appropriations by Congress made to a revolv- 
ing fund—no obligations issued to the public. 


Resolution of the Newark (N. Y.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce Concerning Public 
Law 199 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, upon 
request and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Newark (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce on April 13, 1954; 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CON- 
CERNING PuBLIC Law 199 


Whereas parcel post was a major public 
service,sestablished by Congress in 1912, so 
that all Americans, city dwellers, farmers, 
throughout the Nation could have equal de- 
livery service for the things they needed. 
Parcel post has contributed greatly to the 
development of the United States through 
the years; that tens of thousands of busi- 
nesses employing millions of people are 
founded on parcel-post operation. Most 
people in the United States use parcel post; 
and 

Whereas parcel post produced $484 million 
revenue for the Post Office Department in 
1952—over 28 percent of the Department's 
total income. Parcel post was a tremendous 
money maker; $122 million was the profit 
parcel post brought to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1952; and 

Whereas for many years until 1952 pack- 
ages up to a maximum of 70 pounds could 
be mailed from any of the 41,000 post offices 
in the United States for delivery by any 
other post office; and 

Whereas where once you could mail 70 
pounds, you now mail only 20 pounds beyond 
the second parcel-post zone. Only 40 
pounds may be mailed in the first 2 zones; 
combined length and girth limits have been 
cut from 100 inches to 72 inches; and 

Whereas the mailer loses time, material, 
labor, and repacking his shipments. Mail- 
ing charges increase. More and more cus- 
tomers are driven from the use of parcel 
post; and 

Whereas the post office lost $73 million in 
1952 as a direct result of restrictions on 
parcel-post weight and size. In 1953 reve- 
nue loss probably will be greater. The loss 
to postal service is more serious because it 
represents the most profitable traffic, the gain 
from which was used by the post office to 
offset the losses in providing parcel-post 
service to remote or less populous areas of 
the country: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce favors the Broyhill bill, H. R. 
2685, that would repeal Public Law 199, and 
has been filed in the House. This bill, if 
enacted, will restore the full 70-pound, 100- 
inch limitations on parcel post: 

1. And that the members, officers, and 
directors of this chamber use their best 
efforts to have this bill enacted immediately. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the proper committees in Congress and to 
the Senators from the State of New York. 

Adopted April 13, 1954. 

NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
JOHN D. Meyers, Secretary-Treasurer, 


ene 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shail also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING OF 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The Shipping Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the thesis that anything that 
helps to promote understanding of the 
problems facing the Nation in the field 
of merchant marine is eminently de- 
sirable, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “The Shipping 
Problem,” published in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of May 4. 

The editorial present in succinct and 
convincing fashion the importance of 
this vital segment of the national econ- 
omy. 

One statement that merits the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful citizen is to the 
effect that— 

It is a most special form of private enter- 
prise, the vital fourth arm of our military 
potential, after the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. We can no more afford to let it die 
in the normal course of peacetime compe- 
tition than we could afford to let our Army 
shrivel to nothing just because other coun- 
tries raise and equip their infantry more 
cheaply than we do. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SHIPPING PRosLeEM 


The trouble with trying to formulate na- 
tional policy on this country’s merchant 
marine is that the problem defies solution 
under any of the easy rules of thumb. It 
is private enterprise, to be sure. Regular 
trade-route freighters and tramps find them- 
selves in direct competition with both 
American ships and shipping from dozens of 
other countries all over the world. But it is 
a most special form of private enterprise, 
the vital fourth arm of our military poten- 
tial, after the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We can no more afford to let it die in the 
normal course of peacetime competition than 
we could afford to-let our Army shrivel to 
nothing just because other countries raise 
and equip their infantry more cheaply than 
we do. 

By the same token, we can give enthusi- 
astic support to the efforts of other nations 
to earn dollars by carrying American goods 
to the rest of the world. But somewhere the 
line must be drawn if the far lower costs 
of operation by friendly competitors are not 
to leave the bulk of the merchant fleet rot- 
ting in the ports. Legislators can look at 
the problem of shipbuilding and shipping 
as a special concern of such coastal States 
as Maryland, Virginia, New York, and Cali- 
fornia. But they do so at the peril of ignor- 
ing the national stake in these activities. 

In & great many other areas of economic 
activity the higher American labor costs 
are offset by a more efficient system of mass 
production and distribution. In shipping 
matters the offset is far less. And the whole 
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tangled business of the war-boom, peace- 
time-bust cycle only aggravates the difficulty 
of stabilizing the merchant marine some- 
where in between a pure free-enterprise 
undertaking and a vital nationai-defense 
activity. 

To say as much is to belabor the obvious 
contradictions. But it is from just such con- 
tradictions that the administration has had 
to start in working out the detailed program 
that the Under Secretary of Commerce pre- 
sented to the Senate Water Transportation 
Subcommittee yesterday. The program in- 
volves some extensive Government subsidiza- 
tion, which the first Republican administra- 
tion in 20 years must have accepted with 
some reluctance. But it also calls for vig- 
orous attempts to reduce the present high 
labor costs and to increase efficiency. There 
will be a chance for discussion of the pro- 
gram in more detail later. For the moment 
it is enough to underline once again what is 
so frequently overlooked—the fact that the 
merchant marine presents a unique prob- 
lem, calling for some compromise between 
the extremes of economic and political phil- 
osophy. 


Individual Rights and Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on Individual 
Rights and Security, by Senator Paut H. 
Dovuctas, of Illinois, at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Law Day, April 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDVIDUAL RIGHTS AND SECURITY 


(Address of Hon. Pavt H. Dovetas, of Illinois, 
at St. Louis University Law Day, April 24, 
1954) 

I 


I welcome this chance to speak to you 
in an atmosphere that is as yet free of 
the violence of politics in an election year, 
For if past campaigns are any guide to the 
one that lies straight ahead, you and I both 
know what to expect. Charges will be made 
that were best left unsaid. Friendships will 
be strained that should have remained firm, 
Men will claim sole credit for good acts they 
opposed, and will blame others for what they 
themselves did. And most differences of 
opinion, however honorable, will be por- 
trayed on one side as a plot to betray the 
Nation, and on the other as selfless patriot- 
ism. 

Because of all this, I want to use this brief 
moment of calm to consider one leading 
question. How can we preserve an America 
that will be secure and yet free, an America 
that will be orderly and yet open to change, 
an America that will be united and yet rich 
in the diversity of its parts—an America that 
will skillfully and justly balance its forces 
between the life needs of the community and 
the life needs of the private person? 


The work of shaping this kind of an 
America has never been an easy job. Yet 
throughout the past, the general form of 
what we have done has been reasonably 
plain. In time of war all of us have shelved 
our private plans and have placed ourselves 
under the national discipline whose aim has 
been the security, order and unity of the 
community, With the coming of peace, we 
have relaxed the strong hand of government, 
We have aimed at social and political ar- 
rangements that would enlarge the freedom 
of the individual; that would broaden the 
avenue for our personal talents, and that 
would permit a diversity of outlook. 

But what complicates our life today— 
and what causes so much spiritual strife in 
our hearts—is that the historical conditions 
known to the past, are not known to us now, 
We are at war, and yet not quite at war. 
We are at peace, and yet not quite at peace. 
And under the present condition of half 
wars, undeclared wars and cold wars—all 
without a visible terminal point—we are 
denied the old moral certainties based‘on a 
clear-cut state of war or peace. We are 
torn, rather, by demands that the individual 
be sacrificed to the overriding security needs 
of the community, and the r’val demands 
that freedom and justice for the individual 
come frst and that all else must serve them. 


In great measure, the acuteness of the 
problem before us is due to the impact of 
communism on our times. And since what 
we do in our search for both security and 
freedom is directly related to our view of 
communism, let us first deal with that aspect 
of the question. 

Jacques Maritain, the distinguished Cath- 
olic philosopher, has described communism 
as the ultimate heresy, not because it at- 
tacks Biblical doctrine, but because it seeks 
to displace it completely as a way of life. 
And so it does, by planting dragon seeds in 
soil the Judaic-Christian tilled for a differ- 
ent purpose. For it was this tradition, sanc- 
tified by our religious and secular martyrs, 
which raised before the eyes of humanity 
the aim of lasting peace, of social justice, of 
mercy, of fraternity between men, and of an 
end to all forms of slavery and oppression. 
It was this tradition, too, which taught all 
of us that we were created, not self-made; 
and being created, that we owed a disciplined 
obedience to our Creator. 

All this, the Communists have turned 
against us. The yearning for peace has be- 
come their weapon to attack as warmongers 
those who arm themselves to preserve the 
peace against Communist aggression. The 
yearning for social justice has become their 
moral sanction to destroy the existing social 
frame, and to establish their harsh authority 
on the debris. The yearning for mercy has 
become their devilish doctrine of forgiveness 
by which any Communist can lie, betray, 
deceive, and kill, and yet be absolved in the 
name of the revolution. The yearning for 
fraternity has become their demand that 
men surrender their will and their soul to 
the herd instincts of the mass. The concept 
of discipline before a Creator, has become 
their foul adoration of those who control 
the weapons of force in a state—the firing 
squad, the concentration camp, the forced 
confession, the judicial murder. 

Nothing has escaped their corruption. 
There was a time, for example, when Ameri- 
cans felt free to join together in private 
groups, to remove an injustice or to promote 
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a worthy cause. But we hesitate to do that 
now, after having seen how the Communists 
have perverted the aims of those same 
groups. There was a time, also, when an 
American, as his thoughts dictated, did not 
hesitate to state his views in a petition ad- 
dressed to public officials. But even this 
ancient right has fallen under the cloud of 
suspicion, because the Communists have 
used it to divide instead of unify opinion, to 
distort instead of clarify it. Even our lan- 
guage has felt the hand of Communist-cor- 
ruption. We used to be able to talk in the 
American sense about people’s movements 
and about progressive causes. But we are 
now inclined to shelve these terms. For we 
have seen how they have been used by the 
Communists to mask the true nature of the 
slavery that is planned for those who are 
seduced by them. 

Nor is this all. In their tactics, the Com- 
munists always demand the tolerance of 
society when they are in a minority. But 
once in power, they use the apparatus of the 
state, not to resolve social conflicts but to 
crush dissent. Once in power, they never 
tolerate in others what they formerly de- 
manded for themselves. 


mz 


How can we deal with this cunning foe, 
without destroying the process of democracy 
in the course of trying to defend democracy? 

I think that our line of approach should 
begin by isolating two separate factors. The 
first is the threat of subversion, sabotage or 
possible sabotage. The second is the holding 
of unpopular opinions. 

Taking these factors in order, it should be 
clear by now that the Communist Party has 
been stripped down to a hard core of disci- 
plined men and women whose loyalties are 
with Russia, rather than with us and who, 
in the main, can only be regarded as actual 
or potential enemies of the United States. 
The process of identifying and bringing them 
to light has now been pressed vigorously for 
6 or 7 years, and the top leaders have been 
jailed after lengthy trials in which it was 
demonstrated that they plotted to overthrow 
our Government. 

The figure of the hard core of Communists 
that remains at large has been recently esti- 
mated by President Eisenhower to be in the 
neighborhood of 25,000. And I have every 
reason to believe that President Eisenhower 
knew what he was talking about. I have 
equal reason to believe that the FBI can at 
any moment put its finger squarely on any 
Communist Party member or spy; and more- 
over, that if it should be called on to do this, 
the FBI will adhere to its reeply ingrained 
respect for our civil liberties, and to its 
earnest desire to protect the innocent as 
well as the guilty. But in any case, I feel 
that itis unsafe to have Communists in pub- 
lic employment or in sensitive private posi- 
tions. Nor would I kndéwingly hire them for 
any position where they might sway imma- 
ture youth or poison the wells of informa- 
tion. The process of exposure—orderly ex- 
posure—must therefore be continued. 

Moreover, I have long believed that in the 
event of war, or a grave national emergency 
precedent to a war, the Government should 
have the power to intern Communists so that 
they would be unable to do damage to our 
society, or be violently assaulted in turn by 
an enraged population. In the course of 
their internment, I would have them treated 
humanely, but would nevertheless keep them 
out of the stream of social life until the 
danger was either over or largely past. This 
is what the British Government did to sus- 
pected Nazi and Fascist sympathizers in the 
opening days of World War II. And a meas- 
ure authorizing that same course of action 
in the case of the American Communists 
Was sponsored by a group of liberal Senators 
to which I am proud to belong; and, through 
our effort, was actually incorporated in the 
McCarran Act of 1950. The proposal we 
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sponsored is now part of our organic law, 
not as a substitute for the McCararn Act, but 
as & supplement to it. 

Iv 

But if this course of action is warranted 
in an emergency handling of Communists, we 
must take equal care at all times to preserve 
the traditional right of Americans to hold 
unpopular opinions. Here we come to the 
heart of the difficulty raised by the conduct 
of some congressional investigations. Let 
me say in this general connection that the 
broad right of the Congress to investigate is 
a@ necessary adjunct of its right to legislate. 
If the Congress were denied the authority to 
investigate, it could conceivably be reduced 
to a forum which did little more than ap- 
prove resounding resolutions. But when it 
exercises that authority with discrimination 
and care, it serves three useful purposes. It 
informs itself upon subjects that might re- 
quire legislation. It informs the Nation 
about similar subjects. And it acts as a 
check on the work of the Executive. 

The majority of congressional investigative 
committees—and the committees work in a 
broad range of fields other than the ferreting 
out of subversives—are conducted with a 
scrupulous respect for the three purposes I 
have just mentioned. But it is the excep- 
tional committee, the committee that uses 
the investigative process to invade the pre- 
serve of the Executive, the committee that 
conducts legislative trials for acts that are 
not criminal, the committee that would pun- 
ish men for holding unpopular opinions—it 
is this kind of a committee that has brought 
the whole investigative process under a cloud. 

The issue presents itself most sharply in 
connection with the legislative trial; of in- 
dividuals who are connected with actual or 
alleged “Communist front” organizations. 
All of us have seen how some self-appointed 
groups have labeled every organization that 
works for humane ends, such as a peaceful 
world or the elimination of social injustice, 
to be subversive. I recall not so long ago, 
that this charge was made in Indiana against 
the Quakers, and even against the reading of 
the story of Robin Hood to children. That 
charge, happily, was drowned out by a4 na- 
tional chorus of derisive laughter. But in 
other cases incalculable harm has been done 
by such loose branding. The result is not 
only to smear large numbers of innocent 
people, but to discourage men and women 
from joining any organization no matter how 
innocent or worthy it may be. Since social 
progress in the country is largely effected by 
voluntary organizations, the acceptance of 
this practice will tend to create an in- 
tellectually and morally stagnant society, 
which will be afraid of ideas and of any 
change whatsoever. This, as I shall later 
point out, would not only prevent us from 
improving but would actually be a poor de- 
fense against the forces of communism. 

The Attorney General, with the aid pre- 
sumably of the FBI has, however, listed a 
large number of organizations as being sub- 
versive. The first such list was published in 
1947 by the Truman administration, and 
since then later additions have been made. 
Such judgments, of course, are not infallible. 
But if we assume for the sake of argument 
that they are in the main correct, does it 
follow that those who are or who have been 
members of these so-called front organiza- 
tions, are themselves subversives? If, for ex- 
ample, a group of citizens join together to 
urge & slum clearance project, does this good 
cause therefore become bad because some 
bad men also espouse it or join with good 
men to further the project? Should good 
men refuse to support good causes because 
there are some bad persons who, to give 
themselves a color of respectability, are also 
supporting them? 7 

Consider what would happen if it is urged 
that they should refuse. In that event, all 
good causes would be lost and all that bad 
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men would need to défeat them is to gir, 
them nominal support. Yet this would 
the least of the dangers. If good men ay 
driven into retirement and refuse to take the 
lead in advocating good causes through fea 
of the Communist kiss of death, then the way 
will be open for the Communists to masquer. 
ade as the only force in the land that 
abreast of the needs of the time. Would this 
be in the public interest? Would this ty 
the way to strengthen democracy? Ti, 
answer, in my mind, at least, is an en. 
phatic “No.” 

There are further points which are ip. 
volved. Are men to be disgraced for joining 
organizations 10 years before they were de. 
clared subversive by the Attorney Genera)? 
To do so, is to say that ex post facto law; 
and judgments are justified. And the gy. 
preme Court has pointed out that “an ex 
post facto law is one which renders an act 
punishable which was not punishable when 
it was committed.” If we overrule the Su. 
preme Court in this matter, if we disgrace 
men for associations which were not un. 
lawful at the time they were made, then 
we deny ourselves the moral authority to 
damn the Communist courts and how they 
arrive at their version of justice. For the 
common characteristic of the Communist 
courts is their willfulness, and not their 
legality, and their talent for sending men 
to the firing squad, and the gallows, on the 
basis of ex post facto rules and judgments— 
rules and judgments that change with each 
shift in the Communist Party line. 

In considering this general question, It 
should be further realized that during the 
great depression and the struggle against 
Hitler’s totalitarianism, it was difficult to 
identify Communists. They did not wear 
identification tags or tattoos which enabled 
them to be spotted. Moreover, the organi- 
zations in question were generally headed 
by men of national standing—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—who were strongly op- 
posed to communism and whose personal 
motives were beyond reproach. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of them were also 
busy men who had no time to give toa 
constant and vigilant watch over what was 
happening. In the sequel, the Communists 
infiltrated these organizations under the 
guise of being liberals, worked hard at the 
routine jobs, and by their aptitude for 
drudgery, gradually and quietly took over 
the active command. Furthermore, the or- 
ganizations in question were generally run 
from central offices in New York and it was 
hard for men in other sections of the coun- 
try to follow their internal workings. 

What brought Communist policy into the 
open was, of course, the Stalin-Hitler pact 
of 1939 and the subsequent attack of the 
Communists against the democracies, 
Where Communist control of these organiza- 
tions was dominant, they began to change 
their tune. Instead of attacking Hitler, 
they now attacked England, France, and 
the United States. Instead of advocating 
active intervention to check fascism, they 
now reversed themselves and advocated iso- 
lation. 

If I may intrude a very personal note here, 
it was at this time that I held my first public 
office, namely, alderman from Chicago's fifth 
ward. As positions go, this was not one in 
which a man can change the course of the 
world. Yet the Communists marked me for 
destruction because I denounced them for 
treachery. In the previous years, I thought 
I had felt the worst of the Communist at- 
tacks—attacks, which like those from the 
extreme right, are directed with greatest 
force against any man who stands, as I've 
tried to do, at the liberal center. Yet in this 
aldermanic experience, which coincided with 
the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, the local 
Communists outdid themselves in their 
venomous attempts to portray me as 4 tool 
of Wall Street, a merchant of death, & 
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hireling of the international bankers, and so 
on and so on. 

I intrude this personal note, because what 
nappened in the fifth ward of Chicago at 
this time, happened everywhere across the 
Nation. Every liberal who believed in stop- 
ping aggression in its tracks, was brought 
under the muzzle of Communist guns and 
was blasted as a warmonger, and as one who 
was lustful for blood money, Meanwhile, in 
countless national organizations, honest lib- 
erals who saw with consternation that the 
groups which they had trusted were turned 
by the Communists from their original pur- 
pose, resigned and dropped out in enormous 
numbers. They commonly did so in 1939 
and 1940, or from 7 to 8 years before the 
organizations were declared subversive by the 
attorney General. Are these men to be pil- 
loried because they found out what was 
happening years before the Department of 
Justice acted? Are they to be pilloried be- 
cause they were the first to come to grips with 
the Communists once they saw the truth 
about Communist tactics and aims? Are 
these men who were never Communists to 
pe driven from the public scene because of 
the buckshot sprays of avowed Communists 
who took an extra 10 years to recant? 

What is important in these matters is to 
judge the whole nature of a man’s life, and 
not isolated acts. Has he on the whole been 
devoted to the public good and has he been 
willing to sacrifice for it? Or has he followed 
every twisting and turning of the Communist 
Party line? If so, he can probably be written 
down as either a party member or a con- 
firmed fellow traveler. If he has advocated 
democratic principles through thick and 
thin, and has opposed the Communist posi- 
tion when they were attacking democracy, 
then he is one of the true democrats. 
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Insofar as congressional committees are 
called upon to deal with the question of 
loyalty or disloyalty in individual cases, the 
committees must be provided with standards 
of conduct to guide them in their work. 
Moreover, the members of the committees 
must do more than pay lip service to these 
standards. They must faithfully adhere to 
them in the course of their actual work. I 
realize, of course, that there is an inherent 
dificulty in having a Congress enact a uni- 
form set of procedures that would apply to 
any committee which undertakes an inves- 
tigation. For, as I've already said, these in- 
vestigations cover a wide range of subject 
matters. And what would be a safeguard 
against the abuse of congressional privilege 
in an investigation into subversion might 
impede the swift, effective, and fair investi- 
gation into subjects such as juvenile delin- 
quency, taxation, or waterpower development. 
There is, therefore, a case to be made for 
some measure of flexibility by which the 
several committees can adopt their own 
rules, suited to the object they have in view. 
But in the case of committees that can sub- 
pena an individual and force him to testify 
against his will, there is this advantage in 
having the Congress as a whole enact the 
Tules of procedure: 

When the Congress as a whole does that, 
the individual who feels that his rights be- 
fore a committee have been violated can ap- 
peal to the courts for relief. But he has no 
such ready recourse when the committees 
themselves make their own rules. 
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In all that I have said thus far I have 
sought to emphasize that thought should be 
left free, and that subversive acts alone be 
Punished. There are those among us, of 
course, who go further than that and who 
believe that views which they strongly oppose 
should be repressed and those who give voice 
to them punished. Such dogmatic abso- 
lutism is, of course, seldom stated or explicit- 
ly avowed. But it is nevertheless secretly 
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held by many and has strong emotional sup- 
port. This is precisely what the Commu- 
nists would do if they were ever to obtain 
power. And so would many members of the 
extreme right wing in political and economic 
matters do this if they had the power. 

What all this leads to was vividly stated 
by Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on the State 
of Virginia, written in 1781: 

“It is error alone which needs the support 
of government. Truth can stand by itself. 
Subject opinion to coercion; whom will you 
make your inquisitors? Fallible men: men 
governed by bad passions, by private as 
well as public reasons. And why subject it 
to coercion? To produce uniformity. But 
is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more 
than of face and stature. Introduce the 
bed of Procrustes then, and as there is dan- 
ger that the large men may beat the small, 
make us all of a size, by lopping the former 
and stretching the latter. * * * What has 
been the effect of coercion? To make one 
half of the world fools, and the other half 
hypocrites. To support roguery and error 
all over the earth.” 

Along with Thomas Jefferson, all of us who 
adhere to the modern doctrine of political 
democracy know that it rests upon the as- 
sumption of peaceful exchange and free dis- 
cussion. The experience of centuries has 
taught us that this permits the greatest 
progress to be made with the least dissension 
and with a minimum of civil strife. We 
know that we are playing with dynamite 
when we allow any group to punish a mi- 
nority for holding views which conflict with 
theirs. Men smarting from injuries so in- 
flicted will try to overthrow the go ent, 
and if successful in gaining the seats of 
power, they will then practice on their for- 
mer oppressors that which was practiced 
upon them. By not according civil liberties 
to the minority, the majority of the moment 
takes the grave risk that it will set in motion 
forces which will in turn ultimately undo 
them, in a bloody and weary cycle of vio- 
lence, hatred, and oppression that feeds on 
itself until eventually every man stands 
alone as the enemy of his neighbor. 

Here in America, we have raised the Con- 
stitution as a force that is superior to any 
transient majorities or minorities. The 
heart within the heart of our constitutional 
theory is that the majority will not perse- 
cute the minority, and the minority will not 
advocate revolution. Nor is this the whole 
of the bargain. As the minority gives up 
the idea of revolution, it receives in return 
the right to propagate its opinions as long 
as it does this peacefully. As the majority 
on the other hand is entrusted with the rule 
of the government, it is committed to keep 
open the avenue for dissent so that new ma- 
jorities might conceivably be formed to dis- 
place the ruling one by peaceful means. 

It is to the everlasting honor of the Amert- 
can people that despite strong temptations 
to behave otherwise, they have faithfully 
adhered to this constitutional doctrine for 
165 years. However exaggerated our lan- 
guage may become during election times, the 
overriding fact remains that our great po- 
litical parties have held in common the great 
ends of a democratic society. They have 
agreed that when any party forms a govern- 
ment, it shall govern by consent instead of 
coercion. They have agreed at regular in- 
tervals to surrender the direction of the Gov- 
ernment to a rival party when that is the 
desire of the electorate. They have agreed 
that when this exchange takes place, it shall 
be made in a peaceful way. And they have 
agreed that at such times, the changes in 
existing relations and proportions in the 
whole community shall be of a moderate in- 
stead of a drastic sort. 

With this proof before us that we can be 
united and orderly and yet tolerate dissent, 
would it not be foolhardy for us to abandon 
all that has made us strong in the past? 
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Would it not be foolhardy for us to seek our 
security in a world of Communist menace by 
imitating the Communists? By terrorizing 
Americans to a point where they would be 
afraid to speak to their neighbors or even to 
their children on matters that worry them? 
By demanding that every American adhere 
to a fixed ideology? By punishing those who 
might have different ideas on how the na- 
tional interest can best be served? Would 
there be any point to our sacrifices in blood 
and treasure to stop aggressive communism 
in its tracks, if, in the end, we became the 
twin of the very force we opposed? Those 
who would crush the right of dissent as that 
right is now expressed within the existing 
borders of the Constitution, would, of course, 
deny that they mean to give the Commu- 
nists a cheap victory over us. They would 
deny that they would be undoing from with- 
in what the Communists have been unable 
to do by attacking us from without. But 
the results of their action, despite their de- 
nials, would lead in that direction. 


vir 


T am convinced that the great majority 
of Americans want our political life to go 
forward on a principle that has its counter- 
part in the farming operations of this re- 
gion. Some years ago here in the American 
midlands, it used to be thought that the 
good farmer was the one who could plow a 
straight furrow, whether over a plain or up 
and over a hill. Yet it turned out that when 
the rains fell, the straight furrows became 
a trough for water that cut deeper and 
broader until the water washed away all the 
topsoil. The midland farmer learned that 
the man who respected what lay beneath his 
feet, who treated each plot of earth differ- 
ently, who plowed in lines that matched 
those of the earth, built in passing a series 
of dykes for rainwater that refreshed but 
did not devour the earth. In this same 
image, and following this same method, I am 
convinced that the great majority of Amer- 
icans do not want to be coerced into follow- 
ing razor-sharp ideological lines that run up 
hills and down the other side and onto the 
plains. We know from the experiences of 
Europe that if we suppress unpopular opin- 
ions that do not square with the straight 
lines we draw, then as surely as it is true 
in the natural world we shall erode our rich 
political life and shall choke on the dust 
of tyranny. 

Tyranny, I acknowledge, is a large and 
loaded word. Perhaps I am unduly extrava- 
gant in using it. But tyranny is best averted 
by attention to its early symptoms. For as 
the Times of London declared more than a 
century ago: 

“The greatest tyranny has the smallest 
beginnings. _ From precedents overlooked, 
from remonstrances despised, from griev- 
ances treated with ridicule, from powerless 
men oppressed with impunity, and overbear- 
ing men tolerated with complacence, springs 
the tyrannical usage which generations of 
wise and good men may hereafter perceive 
and lament and resist in vain. At present, 
common minds no more see a crushing tyr- 
anny in a trivial unfairness or a ludicrous 
indignity, than the eye uninformed by reason 
can discern the oak in the acorn, or the ut- 
ter desolation of winter in the first autum- 
nal fall. Hence the necessity of denouncing 
with unwearied and even troublesome per- 
severance a single act of oppression. Let it 
alone and it stands on record. The country 
has allowed it and when it is at last pro- 
voked to a late indignation, it finds itself 
gagged with the record of its own ill com- 
puision.” 

So spoke the London Times in 1848. 

Yet it is not sufficient that we merely 
denounce tyranny. It is far more impor- 
tant that we work together with patience 
and forebearance to eliminate the wrongs 
which the Communists seize upon as 4 
means of portraying themselves as the sole 
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protector of the rights of minorities. -For 
example, I believe it is both just and prudent 
to help open the doors of economic oppor- 
tunity to all Americans regardless of religion 
or race. Unfortunately, as matters now 
stand, there is no legal guarantee of this. 
The Bill of Rights merely protects the indi- 
vidual against the abuse of power by the 
National Government, and in certain mat- 
ters, by the State governments. But it does 
not protect him again the actions of other 
powerful individuals who deprive him of 
certain essential freedoms and rights. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why this pro- 
tection is missing. At the time the amend- 
ments were enacted, most Americans were 
self-sufficient farmers who could stand on 
their own feet and could do without protec- 
tion from powerful neighbors. Now, how- 
ever, we live in a corporate economy wherein 
the average worker owns little more than 
his labor. If he is denied access to machines 
because of his religion or race, he is denied 
the means of life. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in order to 
promote greater equality of opportunity and 
true national unity, there is need in this 
field for legislation that will be intelligently 
and sympathetically administered. It is 
better that this be done by States wherever 
possible, than by the Federal Government, 
since the States are closer to the problem 
and can take action more effectively. More- 
over, great care should be taken to work 
out cooperative relationships between the 
Federal Government and the States, and 
where there are satisfactory State laws under 
effective administration, to let them have 
primary jurisdiction. But national legis- 
lation can fill in the gaps and guarantee at 
least minimum standards. 

As a related matter, we need to address our 
best thoughts to the question of how we 
can achieve the widest dispersion of eco- 
nomic power among our people as a con- 
dition that guarantees the widest dispersion 
of political power. For experience again 
has taught us that when the forces of pro- 
duction are concentrated in a relatively few 
hands, either they reach out to bid for a 
monopoly over political power; or, in the 
other extreme, the people at large insist that 
the Government should take over the direct 
management of the highly concentrated 
economic plant. In my own view, I vigor- 
ously reject either form of monopoly, 
whether it runs from economics to politics, 
or from politics to economics. 

I firmly believe that we in America have 
the genius to achieve our own salvation, 
against all threats of communism from 
within or without, and against that emo- 
tional tyranny of the majority which the 
French scholar DeTocqueville warned against 
over 125 years ago. 

When Lord Acton said, “Power corrupts 
and absolute power tends to corrupt abso- 
lutely,” he was not speaking in riddles. He 
was stating an obvious fact. 

I believe in the diffusion of political power 
on the widest possible base. 

I believe in and hope that we shall ever 
maintain the widest possible diffusion of 
power over the shaping of public opinion 
through the press, radio, television, and oth- 
er mass communications. 

I believe in the diffusion of economic 
power through prevention of monopoly and 
the encouragement of competition in order 
to prevent great agglomerations of economic 
strength which inevitably reach out into 
other fields to assert controls. There is an 
interplay of economic and political force, 
and our job is to maintain a balance in both. 
All government at best is an effort to achieve 
the ideal within the limitations of the po- 
litically practicable. If at times the results 
of our efforts seem far short of what is de- 
sirable, we have no writ to fly to extremes 
of wild experimentation. That is the course 
of ultimate ruin. : 
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T believe also that we must maintain a 
wide diffusion of economic prosperity for the 
individual man, through tax and other 
national policies. The sharpest weapon 
against communism is a home, a good job, 
a family, and a bank account. Given these 
conditions, the individual man resists with 
all his power the blandishments of extrem- 
ism whether from right or left. 

In closing, I offer the thought of one of 
our greatest men, the late Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, spoken at the 150th 
anniversary of the first meeting of our Con- 
gress of the United States: : 

“Forms of government, however well con- 
trived, cannot assure their own permanence. 
If we owe to the wisdom and restraint of 
the fathers a system of government which 
thus far has.stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only by wisdom and restraint in 
our own day that we can make that system 
last. °° © 

“With respect to the influences which 
shape public opinion, we live in a new world. 
Never have these influences operated more 
directly, or with such variety of facile in- 
struments, or with such overwhelming force. 
We have mass production in opinion as well 
as in goods. 

“The grasp of tradition and of sectional 
prejudgment is loosened. Postulates of the 
past must show cause. Our institutions will 
not be preserved by veneration of what is 
old, if that is simply expressed in the for- 
mal ritual of ashrine. The American people 
are eager and responsive. They listen at- 
tentively to a vast multitude of appeals and, 
with this receptivity, it is only upon their 
sound judgment that we can base our hope 
for &% wise conservatism with continued 
progress and appropriate adaptation to new 
needs.” 

Let us therefore take Justice Hughes’ 
words to our hearts. Let us maintain a 
receptivity of ideas, encourage the inquiring 
mind without fearing it. Let us maintain 
that broad diffusion of intelligence and in- 
dividual prosperity. In that course is our 
salvation. 





Tin Supply and the Texas City Smelter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 26 I submitted Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 79, calling upon 
the Congress, among other things, to 
express its conviction that the American 
tin smelter should be continued in op- 
eration at least until June 30, 1955. 

In the April 29 issue of the San An- 
tonio Express, there appeared a brief 
editorial in support of my resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tun SUPPLY AND THE Texas Crry SMELTER 

Tin is a strategic metal. For either the 
national defense or for keeping peacetime 
wheels turning, tin is Just about the most 
essential metal there is. Steel or copper or 
even uranium could be better spared. 

The explanation is that tin supplies the 
spark which kicks off every automobile, 
motortruck, airplane, or diesel engine. More- 
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over, tin provides the contact point for every 
light bulb, radio, radar, or TV tube in use 


today. spect to 1 

In view of those facts, two situations in every 
which have developed—when considered siqe sonable ! 
by side—do not make sense: be of be! 

(1) As an economy measure, the Fisen. I woul 
hower administration has directed that the comment 
tin smelter at Texas City be shut down on 6u 


June 30. That is the only tin-refining plant 
in the New World. It is the only plant any. 
where which is adapted to processing Bo. 
livian ore. Now, & 
(2) The Communist military advance jn is the tin 
Indochina jeopardizes the mines of Thaj. televisior 
land, Indonesia, and Malaya, that produce It can b 
65 percent of the world’s tin. Before Worlq stalling ¢ 
War II the United States obtained Practically UHF tun 
all its tin from that quarter. There | 
After Japan had overrun those countries for only 
early in 1942, the United States was com. spectrum 
pelled to salvage tin cans and toothpaste UHF stat 
tubes for its tin—a scant and uncertain best by 
supply source. More ou’ 
Do the American people want that to hap- wider ch 
pen again? Should the Government go As thir 
ahead with its plans for closing the Texas UHF sta’ 
City smelter, it would invite a repetition of served b 
that hazardous situation. order to 
For that reason, a resolution which Sena. viewer m 
tor Lynpon B. JoHNson has introduceq— and that 
calling for operating the Texas City plant at lets have 
least until June 30, 1955—1is a vitally impor. that have 
tant defense measure. It should be speedily The Fe 
adopted and effectuated. has done 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter and 
an editorial with respect to color tele- 
vision which I have sent to the Chairman 


of the Federal Communications Com- Address | 


mission. 
The editorial appeared in the April Before 
30 issue of the TV Guide, and proposes ciation 


that color-television manufacturers in- 
sert UHF and VHF tuners in their sets, 
so that television viewers can enjoy a 
broader field of reception. I hope my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
examine the editorial. I believe this 
proposal will be of general interest. 
There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: Mr. G 
Apri 20, 1954. 
Mr. Roset H. Hyver, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, 
New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: I have had an in- 
quiry concerning an editorial in the April 
80 issue of TV Guide regarding color tele- 
vision. I am enclosing a copy of this edi- 
torial which is entitled “As We See It,” which 
appears on page 3. 
It has been called to my attention that T have 1 
this editorial has developed some pertinent 
suggestions with respect to color television. 
I am further informed that the suggestions 
made are worth consideration by your Com- 
mission at this time, inasmuch as there are 
now few, if any, color-television sets in gen- 
eral use in the country. Ido not know what 
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the technical problems would be with re- 
spect to the insertion of UHF and VHF tuners 
in every set. It would appear to be a rea- 
sonable recommendation and one that would 
pe of benefit to the viewing public. 

I would appreciate very much having your 
comments on the subject. 
Sincerely yours, 

SryLes Bamwces. 


As We Sse Ir 


Now, as we enter the new era of color TV, 
is the time to establish ultra-high-frequency 
television as a major factor in the medium, 
It can be done, simply and easily, by in- 
stalling at the factory a combination VHF- 
UHF tuner in every color set produced. 
There is room in the frequency spectrum 
for only about 300 VHF stations, while the 
spectrum can accommodate about 1,700 
UHF stations. The public would be served 
best by the greatest number of stations. 
More outlets in each area would mean a 
wider choice of shows for viewers. 

As things stand now, it is difficult for a 
UHF station to make its way in a region 
served by @ couple of VHF stations. In 
order to receive new UHF stations, the 
viewer must install a converter in his set, 
and that entails expense. So far, UHF out- 
lets have been successful chiefly in areas 
that have no VHF competition. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has done almost everything in its power to 
push UHF. It has yet, however, to urge 
that manufacturers install tuners capable 
of receiving both VHF and UHF telecasts 
in all color sets. 

A check of major manufacturers shows 
that only one specifies VHF-UHF tuners for 
all its color sets. The others either have 
made no decision yet or are installing them 
only as ordered by customers. 

This is a golden opportunity, perhaps the 
only opportunity that ever will arise, to put 
over UHF television. It is evident that color 
sets gradually will replace monotone re- 
ceivers over the next few years. If, during 
the replacement period, provision can also 
be made for reception of UHF stations, view- 
ers will benefit twofold, 





Address by Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey 
Before the Mirror Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an address by Rear Adm. Donald J. 
Ramsey, United States Navy, retired, de- 
livered in Washington, on April 23, be- 
Pos the Mirror Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ion, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

T have been asked to discuss with you the 
outlook for silver. The picture at this time 
is confused and the outlook is obscure. The 
silver bloc is prowling around again. There 
is @ bill in Congress which, if enacted into 
law, would call for a price for silver estimated 
to be around $6.50 per ounce, as compared 
With the present 85% cents,per ounce. 


The silver-producing interests exploit 
every opportunity for obtaining a higher 
price for silver, They never cease to attempt 
to persuade the Treasury to purchase more 
silver, despite the fact that the Treasury now 
has nearly 2 billion ounces of silver which by 
law must be valued at approximately $214 
billion, when today at the open-market price 
it is worth only $1% billion. 

Nearly all economists, bankers, and those 
who know the silver picture recommend that 
the Treasury stop buying silver. 

In 1950 the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System officially stated that re- 
peal of the silver-purchase laws would be in 
the public interest. 

In 1950 a congressional subcommittee of 
which Senators DoucLtas and FLANDERS were 
members, recommended that the Govern- 
ment cease buying silver for monetary pur- 
poses. They concluded that even as a sub- 
sidy the silver-purchase program was defec- 
tive because it granted aid to producers who 
needed no aid. Today there are producers of 
silver who receive a subsidy of 5% cents an 
ounce, while their earnings indicate no need 
for any subsidy. For instance, 1 company 
turned in over 3 million ounces of silver to 
the Treasury in 1953—about 10 percent of 
the United States production. 

The earnings of this company increased 
from about $86 million in 1952 to over $88 
million in 1953. Does this company need a 
subsidy? The silver produced by this com- 
pany is solely a byproduct. If it received 
nothing for the silver this company would 
still be in pretty good shape. It is well to 
remember that about 75 percent of all silver 
produced in this country is a byproduct in 
the production of copper, lead, and zinc. 

In 1950 the Treasury Department officially 
took the position that it would not object 
to the enactment of legislation repealing 
the silver purchase laws. It is not conceiv- 
able that the present Treasury officials would 
change this position in the light of the Re- 
publican Party platform for 1952, which 
called for sound monetary policies. The 
present. silver policies are unsound from 
every point of view. It is sometimes claimed 
that the silver purchase laws are only a 
little unsound—that the subsidy is trivial. 
If someone took one penny out of your pocket 
every day you might not miss it, but this is 
a@ very dangerous philosophy. 

In view of the nearly 2 billion ounces of 
silver the Treasury has been forced to ac- 
cumulate, it is not conceivable that more 
silver would be purchased for any purpose. 

There are those who still talk glibly about 
doing something for silver. The producing 
interests still talk about doing something 
for silver in order to help produce copper, 
lead, and zinc. This is no solution for the 
difficulties which have been encountered by 
some of the base metal producers. The pres- 
ent silver subsidy is a windfall to some pro- 
ducers. It is a subsidy paid at the expense 
of our monetary system. If the silver pro- 
ducers are entitled to aid, it should be on 
the same basis as every other commodity. 

I reminded you last year of the so-called 
free silver in the Treasury which is avail- 
able to industry at 91 cents per ounce, This 
free silver supply is rapidly being depleted 
as it is used to manufacture subsidiary coins, 
viz, half dollars, quarters, and dimes. This 
free silver has been a buffer against the on- 
slaughts of those who would force up the 
price of silver. 

The outlook for silver is obscure until the 
silver purchase laws are repealed, and even 
then the silver producers will think of some 
other way in which to do something for 
silver—they always have. Every individual 
in this country must be alert to prevent this 
from happening. It is the man in the street 
who pays for it. 

S. 2555, a bill to repeal the silver purchase 
laws, sponsored by Senator Busu, together 
with Senators Dovuctas, Green, KENNEDY, 
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Pastore, PurTett, and SaLTONsTALL, is now 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This bill must 
be enacted into law at the earliest possible 
time. These laws are unsound from a mone- 
tary point of view, provide a subsidy regard- 
less of need, and prevent a free market for 
silver, 





The Crisis in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Matter of Timing,” published 
in the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on April 9, 1954. The editorial 
deals with the crisis in Indochina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A MATTER or TIMING 


Discussion of the crisis in Indochina, 
sparked in large measure by Senator Ken- 
NEDY’s analysis on the Senate floor Tues- 
day, discloses concurrence among his col- 
leagues that action must be taken to prevent 
the Communists from gaining control of that 
area. There is divergence of opinion, how- 
ever, on what steps are necessary to prevent 
a Communist victory and how far the United 
States should go to assure eventual defeat 
of the Red forces. 

President Eisenhower discussed the sub- 
ject at length during his Wednesday news 
conference and stated the administration is 
determined to keep Indochina out of Com- 
munist hands. 

Senator KENNEDY, who visited Indochina 
in 1951, when a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, emphasized in his Senate speech 
the issue of independence for the three In- 
dochina states. He was critical of the un- 
fulfilled promises made by the French that 
independence will be granted, “The string- 
ent limitations upon the status of the asso- 
ciated states as sovereign states remain,” 
KENNEDY said, “and the fact that military 
victory has not yet been achieved is largely 
the result of these limitations.” 

The Senator’s expressed desire that the 
United States not become a partner to 
“maintenance of political relationships 
founded upon ancient colonialism” reflects 
the views of many Americans. But it raises 
the question whether the United States 
would be wise to insist France give the Indo- 
china states independence now, as Mr. KEN- 
NEDY suggests, or whether actual independ- 
ence should be deferred to some future “tar- 
get date,” as has been suggested by Senator 
Drmxksen, of Mlinois. 

Mr. DirKsen conceded that if any effective 
natiye force is to be developed to fight com- 
munism in Indochina “you’ve got to give 
them something for which to fight.” He said 
the logical action now would be assurance 
from the French that independence will be 
granted at some specific date, which could be 
4 or 5 years hence. To insist that French 
administrators “walk out tomorrow” would 
cause deterioration in the situation over- 
night, he said. 

During World War II, comparable, though 
not parallel, situations existed in India and 
the Dutch East Indies. In each case inde- 
pendence was promised during the war but 
was not consummated until after victory 
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was achieved. India obtained independence 
from Britain in 1947, when the Republics 
of India and Pakistan were formed. The 
East Indies received independence from the 
Netherlands in 1949, when the Republic of 
Indonesia was born. 

The independence problem in Indochina 
is made complex by the existence of three 
separate states in that area, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, each governea by a native 
ruler under the supervision of a French com- 
missioner. Last July the French Govern- 
ment agreed that ultimate independence 
should be given to Indochina but cited the 
necessity of accomplishing this by separate 
negotiations with each of the three states. 

France has made no secret about its desire 
to withdraw from Indochina, where the war 
now is in its 8th year. The French are 
searching for a face-saving plan which will 
permit them to shed the war burden under 
conditions other than defeat. They hope 
a compromise can be worked out at the 
conference on Asiatic problems scheduled 
for Geneva April 26. 

The United States recognizes France as 
a valuable ally. To lose her support at this 
critical stage of the battle against commu- 
nism would be a serious setback. 

Insistence that she grant immediate inde- 
pendence to the three states of Indochina 
might end any possibility of the united ac- 
tion that both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles propose. 





The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp 2 editorials, 1 entitled 
“Prime Example,” from the Cincinnati 
Times-Star of April 16, 1954; and the 
other entitled “Treaties Come First,” 
from the Omaha Morning World-Herald 
of March 25, 1954. Both the editorials 
pertain to Senate Joint Resolution 1. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Cincinnati Times-Star of April 16, 
1954] 


Prime EXaMPLE 


Other news has pushed the Bricker amend- 
Ment into the background. 

Mr. Truman's statement, however, in am- 
plifying his view, contrary to that of the ad- 
ministration and Mr. Attlee, that the secret 
Roosevelt-Churchill agreement in 1943 sup- 
plying Britain with a veto over United States’ 
use of the A-bomb is no longer in effect, 
brings the defeated amendment back into 
sharp focus. 

Mr. Truman, contending that there was 
no secret about the agreement, actually, says 
“There was no secret about it to the 
who were entitled to know about it.” 

In other words, what the people don’t know 
about these “penciled-note” deals in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill style won’t hurt ‘em. 

We think it has hurt them in the past and 
that it can in the future. It is up to the 
tee, elected representatives 
in Congress to make agreements as far-reach- 
Salat Sain toy ae or ee ee 
power over use of our major military 
weapon. 
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It certainly isn't up to the Chief Executive. 
For that the best proof is that the present 
Chief Executive and his predecessor hold op- 
posite views on this same veto power. 

Here is a prime example of the danger 
Mr. BRIcKER sees in secret executive agree- 
ments with foreign powers. 


[From the Omaha Morning World-Herald of 
March 25, 1954] 


‘TREATIES COME FIRST 


Now it’s official. 

President Eisenhower can’t order “massive 
retaliation” from British air bases without 
consulting the British Government. Sir 
Winston Churchill said so, thus confirming 
what the London papers had been saying for 
several days past. 

Half of Europe might He in ruins after a 
sneak attack but not one United States 
bomber in Britain could take to the air until 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet gave 
permission. Nor does this restriction apply 
to Britain only. The American President, 
it is averred, would be obliged to consult the 
governments of all of the countries in which 
United States bombers are based before 
ordering “massive retaliation.” 

However, while the President must con- 
sult with America’s allies before hurling 
United States planes into battle, he appar- 
éntly is not accountable in the same way 
to the people of the United States or to their 

. The Constitution says plainly 
enough that only Congress can declare war 
but under the NATO and Rio pacts, according 
to Secretary Dulles, the constitutional provi- 
sion may be set aside if any ally is attacked. 
Thus the sacred covenant between the Gov- 
ernment and the American people can be 
ignored—but not the promise to foreign gov- 
ernments as embodied in a treaty. 

This state of affairs raises a considerable 
question as to the worth of foreign bases 
which cannot be used the moment they are 
needed. If “massive retaliation” is to be 
subject to foreign veto, or must wait on de- 
bate in a foreign parliament, it isn't much of 
a defense. 

It also raises once more the question as to 
the relationship of treaties to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

When Senator Bricker fought for an 
amendment which plainly stated the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution over treaties, the 
White House insisted that no amendment 
Was needed because the Constitution is al- 
Ways supreme. 

In this instance, however, the Secretary 
of State says the Constitution may be over- 
ridden by the terms of a treaty—although 
the same treaty is not binding in the same 
way on the other nations which signed it. 

The meaning for Americans is clear 
enough: Treaties come first in the United 
States. They are not only above the Consti- 
tution, but apparently above common sense. 





Communists in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


May 5 


deals with the subject of Communists jn 
Asia. 

There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONLY THE Free Can Hop 

When President Eisenhower says the free 
world simply cannot afford further losses to 
the Communists in Asia, he is stating an im- 


' portant aspect, but only one aspect, of the 


complicated problem of Indochina. 

As the President told his press conference 
Wednesday, no problem is receiving more at- 
tention from the administration than this 
one, If it is being approached from all sides, 
those who are dealing with it surely recognize 
that if the free world is to hold Indochina, 
then, first of all, Indochina must be free. 

Is there any way that Indochina can be 
genuinely free without being independent 
from France? The President says he is not 
sure that the people of the Associated States 
want independence. But surely there is a 
strong presumption that they would not re. 
ject a status which the Indians, the Burmese, 
the Filipinos, and the Indonesians have won, 

In 8 long years of fighting, the French 
have never been able to evoke in Vietnam 
broad popular support for the war—despite 
successively larger gestures toward granting 
partial independence. Can there be any 
real doubt that broad popular support is 
unlikely to be given unless and until the 
Objective of the war becomes independence 
for Vietnam rather than the retention of a 
colonial rule which has been shaken off else. 
where in Asia? 

These considerations lend support to the 
argument of Senator Kennepy, of Massa- 
chusetts, that the United States would be 
backing the losing side if it intervened mili- 
tarily without a prior French commitment 
for independence. And it is possible, of 
course, that such a commitment might re- 
move the necessity for intervention—might 
even pave the way for an armistice and a 
settlement. 

Secretary Dulles is wisely consulting other 
powers concerned in Indochina, and it is 
well to recognize that the effectiveness of 
American policy may in large measure de- 
pend upon how completely it represents a 
collective policy. Our leadership in Korea 
was strongest, with the peoples of Asia, when 
we were carrying out United Nations di- 
rectives, and weakest when we acted uni- 
laterally. In Indochina far less than in 
Korea can the United States go it alone. 

A willingness to take counsel from other 
members of the coalition we seek to lead, a 
determination to work for true freedom in 
Indochina—these are two of the most essen- 
tial ingredients of a wise decision. 





Polish Fight for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Polish Fight for Freedom,” 
published in the Union Leader of May 3, 
The Union Leader is a newspaper 
in my State. The editorial ex- 
presses the hope, shared by all of us, 
that the Polish people may ultimately 
their freedom. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PoLisH FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

Feople of New Hampshire will join heartily 
in spirit in the celebration of the 163d anni- 
yercary of the May. 3, 1791, Constitution of 
Poland by the St. Stanislaus Post, 1407, of the 
‘atholic War Veterans of Nashua, and simi- 
ar organizations throughout the United 


C 
la 
s 








of the most dramatic moments in history is 
rendered doubly significant by the plight of 
the Polish nation today as an unwilling vic- 
tim of the Kremlin. 

The 1791 constitution converted Poland 
into a hereditary limited monarchy with 
ministerial responsibility and biennial par- 
liaments. Class distinctions were done 
away with. The towns got full administra- 
tive and judicial autonomy, as well as a 
measure Of parliamentary representation. 
The peasants were placed under the pro- 
tection of the law, and absolute religious 
toleration was established. 

It is fitting that this phenomenal guaran- 
tee of freedom to the Polish people at such 
an early date should stir the patriotism of 
Poles today, even though it lasted for only 
a short time. The 1791 constitution was 
overthrown by Russia, which declared it re- 
yolutionary, and in 1793 Poland suffered 
her second partition. 

But this document was not forgotten. The 
constitution adopted in 1921, when Poland 
emerged from her third century-old parti- 
tion, was based on the 1791 document. But 
once more the period of Polish independence 
was to be destroyed in a few year: at Yalta. 
The agreement was a monument of hypoc- 
ricy. While the signatories solemnly pro- 
fessed devotion to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, they violated its self-deter- 
mination clauses, first by assignment to the 
Soviet Union of almost half of the territory 
of prewar Poland, and second by the allot- 
ment to Poland of an indefinite amount 
of ethnically German territory. 

Every principle of international morality 
was violated when vital decisions about Po- 
land's future were taken without participa- 
tion of anyone qualified to speak for Poland. 
The outrage was completed when the prom- 
ise of free and unfettered election in Poland 
proved later to be a fraud and a farce. A 
Communist-dominated government was im- 
posed on Poland, which for all practical 
purposes became part of the Soviet Union. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
Polish people will not accept this bondage 
forever. That has been proven by their 
record across the centuries. A day of deliv- 
erance will come. Their liberty will be 
restored. And every American who loves 
freedom and cherishes democracy will sup- 
port this fight and pray earnestly for the day 
when the century-old dream of Polish free- 
dom will be fully realized. 





Vocational Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a short 
analysis prepared by Dr. Dowell J. How- 
ard, superintendent of public instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, which 
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I believe will be of interest to Members 
of the House in the consideration of ap- 
propriations for Federal aid to voca- 
tional education, pursuant to the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 
The analysis follows: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The position I have taken is that if the ad- 
ministration is to declare an overall policy 
in regard to grants-in-aid to States that that 
is one thing but if they are to attempt to 
reduce expenditures for an important educa- 
tional function and increase other grant-in- 
aid programs, then I think they are wrong. 
Certainly, in my opinion, they are wrong so 
long as they have a committee studying this 
problem and the committee has not yet 
reported. 

Based on budget recommendations for 
1954-55, of six major federally aided State 
programs, it seems to be the intent of the 
present administration to cut vocational ed- 
ucation and increase everything else. It is 
rather obvious that it is the intent of the 
administration to gradually eliminate Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. You 
are, of course, familiar with the recom- 
mendations of the President. I am, however, 
listing below certain facts: 











Percent 
Appropri- ae increase 
ated for for fiscal (+) or 
fiscal 1954 1955 decrease 
(~) 
1. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WEL- 
FARE 
1, Vocational! educa- 
tion ___.._......-] 1 $25,958,383) 1 $24,785,122 4.7 
2. Office of Educa- 
tion (salaries, 
GUBDS 65s. scasan 2, 900, 000} 3, 100, 000 +6.9 
3. Vocational re- 
babilitation.....| 23, 000, 000) 2 27,975,000; -+21.6 
4. Land-grant col- 
Ettacckcenios 3 2, 501, 500! #2, 501, 500 0 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 
1, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship- - - 3, 230,000} 3, 215, 000 =-.5 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
+23 


1, Extension Service| 4 32, 257, 370) 4 39, 675, 000 





1 These figures include both the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden appropriations. (The Smith-Hughes is 
& permanent appropriation—$7,138,331.) The proposed 
cut of $1,173,261 is in George-Barden funds and based on 
this fund alone is a 6.4 percent cut. 

2This includes a recommended appropriation of 
$19,075,000 and a supplementary appropriation of 
$8,800,000 recommended in the proposed legislation. 

3 This does not include a permanent authorization of 
WO iice tout include total appropriations for 1953-54 
and total recommendations for 1954-55. 

You will observe that, compared with the 
appropriations for 1953-54, vocational edu- 
cation will be cut 4.7 percent, whereas other 
programs receive up to 23 percent increases. 
I am not complaining about increases for 
other worthy programs, but I am insisting 
that if the Congress begins to cut some- 
thing it appears that they begin to cut the 
thing which is vital to the public-school sys- 
tem. I am conscious of the fact that a 
4.7-percent decrease is small, but it is the 
principle and policy about which I am con- 
cerned. 

This proposed legislation provides an in- 
crease in appropriations for Federal-aid pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ranging from 
0.7 to 115 percent. The breakdown shows 
that Virginia will receive a net increase of 
$1 percent in funds for federally aided pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The breakdown shows, but does not call 
attention to, the fact that the Federal ap- 
propriations for vocational education for Vir- 
ginia at the same time will be decreased 
by $34,487. 

In my opinion, there is little to indicate 
a determination on the part of the admin- 
istration to reduce Federal expenditures. 
An across-the-board cut would be more 
indicative of such determination. 


Inasmuch as sizable increases are proposed 
in many other federally aided State pro- 
grams, there is, in my opinion, much justi- 
fication for an increase in Federal funds for 
vocational education. I believe that a num- 
ber of Congressmen concur in this feeling. 
As a matter of fact, the Federal Government 
spent three times as much money on foreign 
education programs in fiscal 1953 for 15,410 
persons as was expended for vocational edu- 
cation in the United States for 3,039,347 
American citizens who helped pay the bill. 
I am submitting below a brief tabulation 
which will give you the picture: 





1951 1952 | 1953 


Federal funds spent 
for foreign aid edu- 
cation programs - -_|$28, 007, 000|$49, 807, 417|$78, 930, 032 

Number of ple 
served in foreign 
aid education pro- 
grams 

Federal funds appro- 
priated for voca- 
tional education 
(includes Smith- 
Hughes and 
George-Barden 
| 

Number enrolled in 
federally aided vo- 
cational programs 


13, 069 15, 410 


16, 278 


27, 262, 882) 26, 408, 383) 25, 958, 383 


3, 363, 420} 3, 165,998] 3, 039, 347 





I have attempted to face this problem 
realistically and the 26 years I spent spe- 
cifically in the field of vocational education 
and my present position points up the im- 
portance of an adequate program of voca<- 
tional education. I am more and more cone 
vinced that it is one of the soundest pro- 
grams in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates. I cannot live with my conscience 
if I sit idly by and see it reduced as long 
as the Federal Government has no overall 
policy and continues to segregate vocational 
education as a major item of their reduction, 





The Dilemma in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Dilemma in Indochina,” pub- 
lished in the Berkshire Eagle, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., of April 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DILEMMA IN INDOCHINA 

The bitter dilemma the United States ts 
facing in Indochina was admirably described 
by Jonn F. Kenwnepy, junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, in a speech in the Senate, 
Tuesday, April 6. His speech evoked a dis- 
cussion which still further emphasized the 
difficulties of the struggle now going on and 
the risks that American policy is taking. 
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The dilemma is simply this: If we con- 
tinue to maintain the war, we must not 
only take over most of the cost of the war, 
but we put ourselves in the position of fight- 
ing to perpetuate French domination, an 
oppressive and rapacious colonialism, dis- 
liked by 95 percent of the native peoples. 
If, on the other hand, we allow the French, 
who are tired of the whole affair, to get out 
and withdraw all military forces from that 
country, we are handing over the entire 
nation to the Communists, and making In- 
dochina practically a puppet of the Red 
Chinese Government. 

Mr. KEennepy, restrained by reluctance to 
offend French feelings, confined himself to 
facts but did not give a pertinent summary. 
That summary would have been that the 
French are notoriously bad colonizers, and 
have been at their worst in Indochina. After 
being in that country nearly 90 years they 
have done nothing toward training the 
native people to govern themselves. The 
French dominate the entire country polit- 
ically, culturally, and economically; they 
compounded decades of bad rule by going 
back on their word in 1947, and thus pre- 
cipitating the current war. They have al- 
most no support among the native popu- 
lation and are still unwilling to take any 
steps to gain it. Other Asiatics look on the 
struggle as another example of the people of 
Asia trying to throw off the yoke of Euro- 
pean domination. The fact that Ho Chi 
Minh is a.Communist seems to them a minor 
matter; what is important is that he is a 
native resisting foreign domination. The 
United States is, in effect, underwriting 
French misrule and French blunders which 
brought on the war; if France had honored 
its postwar agreement the war never would 
have started. 

But if the United States refuses to help 
and lets France get out, as it seems to want 
to, the effects would be incalculable. Indo- 
china is important not only because of its 
assets—it is one of the few food-exporting 
countries in Asia, but because of its strategic 
position. If it comes under Communist 
domination, the Communists are established 
on the flank of Burma, and are put in posi- 
tion to take over all southeast Asia when it 
becomes convenient. 

Senator KeEnnepy believes that while 
either of these alternatives involves catas- 
trophe, there is a third choice. If the people 
of Indochina are given guarantees they will 
accept that they will have complete inde- 
pendence within a specified time, he believes 
the people will rise and help defend their 
land from the Communists. But without 
their help, the struggle is hopeless, and the 
United States now is running the risk of 
taking on single-handed the whole conduct 
of a war against the Indochinese rebels and 
the hordes of Red Chinese under conditions 
infinitely worse than those that prevailed 
in Korea. It is some consolation to know 
that even some of the most devoted adher- 
ents of Chiang and Rhee realize the facts, 
and will balk at such a war, 





Austin College, of Sherman, Tex., Looks 
to the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the church college has exerted a 


tremendously important influence on 
American education throughout our 
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history as a nation. Many of our na- 
tional leaders have come out of these 
institutions. The typical church college 
steadfastly upholds the traditions of the 
past while planning wisely to meet the 
needs of the future. 

Such a college is Austin College, of 
Sherman, Tex., founded in another his- 
toric Texas city more than a century ago. 
Austin College recently inaugurated a 
new president, and outlined a $5-million 
10-year program of development. 

The Dallas Morning News, in its issue 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954, published a story 
by one of its staff members on the plans 
of Austin College. Those far-reaching 
plans show a faith in the future that is 
truly American in the best sense of that 
great word. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Dallas News be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Suerman, Tex.—Venerable Austin College 
looked to the future Saturday as it inau- 
gurated a new president and outlined a $5 
million, 10-year program of development. 

The new president is Dr. John D. Moseley, 
a 38-year-old native of Greenville, who re- 
ceived the gold seal of his office from W. C. 
Windsor, of Tyler, chairman of the Austin 
College trustees. 

“The history of Austin College reveals why 
it has surmounted obstacles—the faith and 
courage of those connected with it, Dr. 
Moseley said. 

“We must reaffirm our faith in the role of 
the church college. 

“The church college was one of the first 
American institutions and Presbyterians led 
the way in that field.” 

Austin College was founded in 1849 at 
Huntsville and claims to be the oldest col- 
lege in Texas operating continuously under 
the same charter. 

Dr. Moseley outlined the college’s 10-year 
development plan at an afternoon session 
following his inauguration. The plan had 
previously been previewed to trustees and 
some alumni by Toddie Lee Wynne of Dallas, 
chairman of the planning group. 

The program would stabilize college facil- 
ities for an enrollment of 700 full-time stu- 
dents or a total enrollment of full and part- 
time students not to exceed 1,000. 


Three million dollars of the proposed fund 
outlay would be used for new buildings and 
two millions for endowment. 


Proposed building plans call for four new 
dormitories, costing $365,000 each; a religious 
chapel, $300,000; remodeling and improve- 
ment of Sherman Hall, $75,000; a fine arts 
and classroom building, $625,000; field house, 
auditorium and swimming pool, $275,000; 
landscaping, $50,000; remodeling of Thomp- 
son Hall and changes in the Administration 
Building, $75,000; central heating, relocation 
of shops and central warehouse, $150,000. 

The development program will be sub- 
mitted to the Presbyterian Synod of Texas at 
its meeting in Austin on May 7. 


Principal address at the inauguration cere- 
monies was given by Dr. Arthur Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University who is 
on leave from that school to act as Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Flemming said the most important ob- 
jective of such a college as Austin College is 
“to send out young men and women who are 
ready to make sacrifices for freedom.” : 

“Many college graduates sit back in their 
easy chairs and deplore conditions in their 
communities but do nothing about them,” he 
sald, urging a more active role by college 





May § 


graduates in civic, political, and religiou 
affairs. 

The inauguration was witnessed by a larg, 
crowd on the north court of the campus un. 
der threatening skies. The rain held of, 
however, until after the ceremony. 

About 100 Dallas residents at tended the 
event, coming here in chartered buses. Roy 
Klein, of Dallas, moderator of the Synod of 
Texas, gave the invocation, and Dr. William 
M. Elliott, Jr. of Dallas introduced pr, 
Flemming. 





Revision of Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday; May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement of the position 
of the Boston Tax Forum with reference 
to H. R. 8300, adopted April 14, 1954, 
The statement deals with the proposed 
revision of the Internal Revenue Code, 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Boston Tax Forum is a professional 
group composed of 25 lawyers and account. 
ants interested and working in matters of 
Federal taxation. The membership com- 
prises tax practitioners in many of the lead- 
ing Boston law and accounting firms and 
professors lecturing on taxation at the Har- 
vard Law School. A list of the members and 
the firms accompanies this statement. 

At a special meeting of the forum held on 
April 12, H. R. 8300 was discussed. The de- 
sirability of revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code was recognized and the many impor- 
tant and beneficial improvements contained 
in H. R. 8300 were appreciated. The nature 
of many of the numerous changes and new 
concepts has raised serious doubt whether in 
certain areas the bill as now written on bal- 
ance is not less beneficial than existing law. 
To have a tax law which will serve the pub- 
lic with justice and equity and which can 
be administered with stability and certainty 
means not just a few major changes but 4 
revision of a great many of the provisions 
of the pending bill. 

The statements made to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee thus far appear to have 
been sympathetically received, and state- 
ments made by staff representatives indi- 
cate that extensive revision, and in certain 
areas very extensive revision, is being under- 
taken in H. R. 8300. 

As it now appears that the revision will 
be very extensive, the tax forum respectfully 
suggests that before the revised bill is re- 
ported out by the Senate Finance Committee 
a further opportunity be given to taxpayers’ 
representatives to confer further with staff 
representatives on the revised draft or re- 
vised particular sections thereof in order that 
no opportunity be overlooked to see whether 
revisions introduce new problems or are 
capable of further improvement. 

When the great length and number of 
changes in the pending bill are borne in 
mind, some departure from ordinary legisla- 
tive procedure in the case of less compre- 
hensive measures seems called for and justi- 
fied. 
The forum realizes that the new code !s 
scheduled to be enacted this session but the 
forum believes a little time (say 10 days) i2 
which to take a second look would nd 
prevent accomplishment of the objective 
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might save much time in conference and on 
the floors of Congress and, above all, would 
be likely to lead to a better code—the objec- 
tive of all concerned, 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That a committee of the tax 
forum composed of its chairman, Kenneth 
w. Bergen; Edward C. Thayer, and Herman 
stuetzer, Jr., is appointed to present to con- 
gressional and Treasury officials and, if it 
appears practicable and desirable, to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee the serious concern 
of the Boston Tax Forum with regard to cer- 
tain provisions of H. R. 8300, the pending tax 
revision bill, and also to present its sugges- 
tion that further opportunity be given to 
study the revisions before the bill assumes 
final form.” 

We respectfully request that this expres- 
sion of views be ordered printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

KENNETH W. BERGEN, 
Epwarp C. THAYER, 
HERMAN STUETZER, Jr. 

Aprit 14, 1954. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON TAX FORUM 

Joseph H. B. Edwards, Bingham, Dana & 
Gould. 

John Dane, Jr., Kingsbury Browne, Choate, 
Hall & Stewart. 

Earle W. Carr, Gaston, Snow, Rice & Boyd. 

Allan H. W. Higgins, Charles D. Post, Good- 
win, Procter & Hoar. 

Samuel S. Dennis, Hale & Dorr. 

Erwin N, Griswold, John M. Maguire, Ernest 
J. Brown, Stanley S. Surrey, Harvard Law 
School. 

Alex J. Macfarland, Carl J. Marold, Herrick, 
Smith, Donald, Farley & Ketchum. 

Herman Stuetzer, Jr., Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery. 

Earle Johnson, William Shelmerdine, 
Nutter, McClennen & Fish. 

Dougias I. Mann, Patterson, Teele & Dennis. 

S. Ralph Jacobs, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co. 
Richard F. Barrett, Powers & Hall. 

Richard Riley, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

Edward C. Thayer, Rackemann, Sawyer & 
Brewster. 

Wilson C. Piper, Harry Mansfield, Ropes, 
Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg. 

Kenneth W. Bergen, Walter G. Silcox, 
Warner, Stackpole, Stetson & Bradlee. 


Unemployment Figures Compiled by New 
Jersey Division of Employment Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
rent Government statistics on unemploy- 
ment do not bear out the administra- 
tion's contention that there is no cause 
for concern about the economic slump. 
In my State of New Jersey, the figures 
compiled by the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Security, show there 
were more than 101,000 claimants un- 
employed the week ended April 17. 
This is the highest ever recorded in my 
State with the exception of the post- 
V-J Day layoffs in 1945. 

The following report gives an up-to- 
date picture of the situation in each 
New Jersey county for the week ending 
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April 17 as compared with the prior week, 
the same week in a prior month and the 
Same week last year. This is the first 
of the regular reports now being com- 
piled by the division, and has been fur- 
nished me by Mr. Harry Kranz, legisla- 
tive director of the New Jersey State 
Council of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: , 


Unemployment insurance claimants, by 
counties, of New Jersey (estimated dis- 
tribution) 


Comparable weck 
Week | 
Counties ending 


Last Last 


Atlantic. 


Burlington. 
Camden 
Cape May 
Cumberland 
Essex 


Hudson__.. 
Hunterdon. 
Mercer... 
Middlesex 
Monmouth... 
Morris.... 
Ocean -._-. 
Passaic_ 


101, 951 | 100, 716 | 93, 646 | 59, 078 


Counts of claimants or the registered un- 
employed, are made on the assumption that 
any person certifying to unemployment any 
time during the week may be considered to 
be unemployed during the whole of that 
calendar week. The count includes there- 
fore any certification, whether for new, 
continued, or reasserted unemployment. 
Data of workers insured under the Railroad 
Retirement Board are excluded, and the data 
are adjusted to exclude nonresidents of New 
Jersey and those partially employed. Un- 
employment of claimants who failed to file 
claims because disqualified or ineligible is 
necessarily excluded. This count, while 
based on receipts of claims documents, nec- 
essarily contains an estimate of the persons 
actually unemployed but not scheduled to 
appear until the following week under the 


biweekly reporting program. 
R. & S. 
Aprit 23, 1954. 


Texas Town Closes Up To Go Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we may at times have difficulty in 
recognizing the fact here in this Cham- 
ber, but the truth is that spring has 
come, 

This has now been made official by a 
town in my State of Texas. The town is 
Seymour, in western Texas. On last 
Monday, Seymour went out of business 
for a full day and the people who lived 
there spent the day fishing—not neces- 
sarily catching fish, but fishing. 
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The people of Seymour have been do- 
ing that on a spring day every year for 
more than a quarter of a century. I 
think their example might well be com- 
mended to all Americans everywhere. 

In order that the pattern followed in 
the Texas town of Seymour may become 
more widely known, I ask unanimous 
consent that an Associated Press story 
telling of Seymour fish day be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Seymour, Tex., May 1—A posh on the 
world’s troubles. 

Seymour is gonna close up shop Monday, 
and every danged one of its 3,779 citizens 
is ordered by the mayor to go fishing. 

They'll go, too. 

For 28 years when those first symptoms 
of spring fever got to crawling over a body, 
they’ve been locking up downtown for 1 
whole day and taking off with a pole. 

Nobody seems to know how or why it got 
started. It just did. 

Seymour is on the northwest Texas plains 
where Lake Kemp is a 444,000-acre blue 
haven in a land of mesquite, ranches, and 
wheatfields. 

That’s where Seymour is going Monday— 
right up to Seymour Gate on Lake Kemp, 
where the mayor told them to go. 

Mayor W. R. Whitley’s proclamation reads: 

“Know all men by these presents: Whereas 
since time immemorial man, woman, boy, 
and girl have pursued the ancient and time- 
honored custom of trying to induce a wily 
and stubborn fish to bite a hook—” 

And wheres, the mayor said, he pro- 
claimed May 3 as Fish Day. 

“And I do further hereby proclaim that 
on said date each and every citizen shall 
lay aside his daily pursuits and gird and 
arm himself with a fishing pole, line, hook, 
and bait, and make his way by the most ex- 
peditious means of transportation to the said 
shores of Lake Kemp and there test his skill, 
strength, wit, and patience against the said 
wily fish in the time-honored fashion and 
manner.” 

The chamber of commerce got out some 
handbills around town saying if you don't 
like to fish, “You will find the environment 
perfect for eating, sleeping, playing bridge, 
canasta, and other games, as well as plain 
and fancy gossiping.” 

They'll select a Seymour Fish Day Queen 
from 12 beauties from the local high school. 

And a posh on care for 1 whole day. 


O for a Faith That Will Bring World 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a poem entitled “O for a Faith 
That Will Bring World Peace.” 

In this poem Fred Burdick, editor of 
the Capitol Gist, whom I have known 
for more than 12 years, has presented 
the pathos, truths, and facts about war, 
and outlined the precepts of practical 
Christianity which can, and I believe 
will, bring lasting world peace. 
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Ever since the establishment of the 
Capitol Gist in February 1942, I have 
been a subscriber and have read prob- 
ably every issue, and followed with in- 
terest and profit the steady flow of the 
Gist of Constructive Ideas for Making a 
Better America and World, the motto of 
the Capitol Gist. . 

During these 12 years I have never 
read in the Gist a word of personal 
criticism, innuendo, rumor or slander, 
which is indeed a laudable record for the 
publication. Everything has been con- 
structive. 

The first accomplishment of the Capi- 
tol Gist having a direct bearing on 
world peace was a special edition on 
ending the war with Japan, featuring 
interviews with more than 25 Congress- 
men giving their reasons why there 
should be clarification of “unconditional 
surrender” for Japan, proving that 
Congress was virtually unanimous for 
such clarification as a major step toward 
ending World War II. I am told that 
Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at 
that time, said that this special edition of 
the Capitol Gist ‘“may have been a factor 
in bringing an end to the most destruc- 
tive war in history.” 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

O ror A Falrn THAT WILL Brinc WorRLD PEACE 

(By Fred Burdick) 

O the tears of mothers whose boys will ne’er 
return with their fine enthusiasms 
and gay smiles, 

O the groans and moans of the wounded and 
the dying on the blood-stained fields 
of battle, 

O the anguish of the war widows and the 
crying of war orphans who cannot 
know why, 

O the false slogans designed to make war 
seem noble and good instead of hel- 
lish and bad, 

© the hate and resentment brought by war 
propaganda made of half-truths, ru- 
mors and lies, 

O the anger and fear caused by war-thoughts 
that can poison blood-streams and 
make well persons ill, 

O the cruel hopes that wars can solve prob- 
lems instead of making untold new 
and worse ones, 

O the aftermath of war with its disillusion- 
ments, misery, want, woe, and unrest, 

O for remembering that in wars the Four 
Horsemen have been the only final 
victors, 

O for heeding scientists’ warnings that mod- 
ern war can bring civilization’s end, 

O for knowing the madness of war that 
maims, burns and kills even mothers 
with babes in arms, 

O for common sense of the common people 
who perceive the greed and hate that 
sparks wars’ fires, 

O for statesmen to see the need for more 
foresight, understanding, tolerance, 
and patience, 

O for quick recognition of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, 

O for wisdom to heed the teachings of the 
lowly Nazarene who went about doing 
good, 

O for seeing that just practicing the Golden 
Rule can make wars to cease and bring 
world peace— 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so to 
them”; 

O for a faith in this: “Men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruninghooks”; 
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O for the day when men can stop making 
guns, tanks, and bombs and instead 
build homes, schools, and parks, 

O for the dawn seen by the Prince of Peace 
when there shall be, “On Earth Peace, 
Goodwill Toward Men.” 





Statement by Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Before House 
Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I have availed my- 
self of the privilege of placing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the fine state- 
ment delivered today by Secretary Ben- 
son before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. I have long been on record as 
favoring the policies advocated by the 
Secretary and, I believe, that this state- 
ment is a factual evaluation of the agri- 
cultural situation as it presently exists. 
If there is an answer to overproduction 
stimulated by rigid supports and previous 
failure to impose acreage limitations, the 
Secretary cannot be charged with not 
trying to search for a solution. I com- 
mend his fine statement to your careful 
consideration: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tart BENSON BEFoRE THE House ComM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 

pearing again before this important com- 
mittee to discuss matters vital to the agri- 
cultural industry and, in fact, to all of our 
people. My only interest is the interest of 
the farmer and the welfare of this country. 

Since I last met with you 2 months ago, 
the great debate on our farm program of the 
future has been going forward here in Con- 
gress and throughout the Nation. In your 
continuing search for all of the available 
facts bearing upon this situation, you have 
held most extensive hearings. 

This free and full discussion of the many 
phases of our agricultural problem is in the 
best tradition of our form of government. 
I am convinced that the Nation is looking 
forward to the enactment of an improved 
farm program as an outgrowth of these com- 
plete hearings. 

As we approach the time when this com- 
mittee and its counterpart in the Senate will 
report legislative recommendations to the 
Congress, it might be well to take stock of 
our present position. At the same time, 
within the limitations which always sur- 
round such an effort, we might also consider 
the outlook for American agriculture under 
certain of the major proposals which have 
been put forward here. 

We are nearing the end of a crop year 
which has seen an unprecedented buildup of 
food and fiber under Government price-sup- 
port operations. As we move toward an- 
other harvest, we face the probability of 
further accumulations of some commodities 
which are already overflowing our ware- 
houses. 

The cost-price squeeze which has reduced 
net realized farm income in 5 of the last 
6 years remains a continuing problem. 
Prices paid by farmers for goods and services 
are now only a few index points below the 
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all-time high reached 2 years ago, while 
prices received for agricultural products haye 
fluctuated at a level sharply below the peaks 
attained during the Korean war. 

Farm exports have held during the first 
8 months of this fiscal year at the levels of 
@ year earlier, but they are down sharply— 
particularly in wheat—from 1951-52. with 
food production steadily mounting in the 
nations which were the heaviest importers 
following World War II, we face serious ob. 
stacles in the all-out effort which this Goy. 
ernment has undertaken to help expand our 
foreign outlets. 

Although moisture conditions this spring 
are favorable throughout most of the Na- 
tion, we still have a serious drought prob. 
lem in parts of at least 6 States. 

While prices of such major sources of farm 
income as hogs and soybeans today are far 
above parity, many agricultural commodi- 
ties are bringing less than the Government 
support price in the open market. With a 
large part of our 25 million diverted acres 
being planted to other crops, we may face 
further price dislocations for some nonbasic 
commodities. 

In the light of this situation, we have a 
clear obligation to evolve programs which 
will deal realistically with these problems. 
We must set our course in a new direction— 
toward better balanced production, more 
freedom of action for individual farmers, 
broader research and education, greater effi- 
ciency, and improved marketing methods. 


I sincerely believe that the recommenda- 
tions submitted to this Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and embodied in the com- 
mittee print now before you charts the 
course we should take at this time. 


We have arrived at a point in our opera- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corporation 
were it is becoming clearly apparent that 
@ more realistic price-support program is in 
order. At the end of this fiscal year, June 
30, our loans and inventories are expected 
to total about $6.3 billion, as compared with 
slightly less than $3.5 billion 1 year earlier. 
The increase in CCC holdings, $2.8 billion, 
represents about 9 percent of our total 1953 
income from farm marketings. 


Because of production controls on wheat, 
cotton, and corn, our takeover of these com- 
modities should be smaller next year. How- 
ever, there is doubt as to whether we can 
achieve overall substantial production cut- 
backs with acreage restrictions and market- 
ing controls. Their purpose can be defeated 
if farmers employ their best land, fertilize 
more heavily, improve tillage practices, cx- 
tend irrigation, and step up the fight against 
insects and plant diseases. Such actions are 
undertaken in economic self-interest and 
are understandable enough. But they sim- 
ply do not reduce production. 

Despite efforts to control production on 
acres diverted from the basic crops, this land 
will add its output to the total. In all prob- 
ability we shall have to expand our loan 
operations for barley, grain sorghums, flax- 
seed, soybeans, oats, and rye which will be 
harvested on the acres diverted from wheat, 
corn, and cotton. 

Dairy products and four basic commod- 
ities—wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco— 
account for more than nine-tenths of our 
current price support operations. Wheat 
alone represents more than one-third of the 
$6.5 billion currently tied up in inventories, 
loans, and purchase agreements. The basic 
commodities, which represent.more than 90 
percent of our investment, bring in only 
23 percent of our farm income. 

Even though we should not harvest 4 
single bushel of wheat in the United States 
this year, the July 1 carryover of 875 million 
bushels shown on the adjacent chart would 
be sufficient to meet our domestic need and 
all of our foreseeable exports, Actually, the 
April 1 crop report indicated a probable yield 
of around 900 million bushels for 1954, under 
normal conditions. 
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The cotton carryover at the beginning cf 
the new crop year on August 1 is estimated 
at 9.6 million bales, most of which will be 
under Government price support. This is 
enough cotton to meet our domestic needs 
for a full year. We will have it on hand 
at a time when “the new crop is beginning 
to move to market. 

Our carryover of corn as we go into the 
new crop year October 1 is expected to reach 
900 million bushels—a record high. This is 
enough to meet our livestock feeding re- 
quirements for about 4 months, however, 
and it does not of itself represent a dan- 
gerously large surplus. The price-depressing 
effect of such a supply, nevertheless, forces 
huge quantities of corn into the Govern- 
ment loan. This can create substantial 
financial losses. Right now CCC is selling 
large quantities of off-grade corn from the 
1948 and 1949 crops at prices well below the 
acquisition cost. 

Current Government holdings of dairy 
products—more than 1.3 billion pounds— 
and of cottonseed oil—nearly 1 billion 
pounds—are considerably greater than we 
need to insure an adequate supply for con- 
sumers. The perishability of the dairy prod- 
ucts makes it imperative that they be moved 
within a relatively short period to avoid 
spoilage. 

Now it certainly can be argued most con- 
vincingly that we do need adequate reserves 
of food and fiber for our own well-being and 
even for our national security. I have always 
maintained that we do. At the same time, 
we must distinguish between the blessings 
of ample stockpiles and the burden of un- 
manageable surpluses. 

Food is a weapon in time of war and it 
can be employed most effectively in imple- 
menting our foreign policy during a period 
of peace such as we all pray for in the years 
ahead. I believe it is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that our current supplies of farm com- 
modities far exceed those of any potential 
enemy and that if war should come it would 
not be lost by this Nation for want of food 
and fiber. 

What we propose to do with these sur- 
pluses is more important at the moment than 
how we acquired them. Neveftheless, it 
should be made very clear that the Govern- 
ment itself is partly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. During World War II and the 
years immediately following and again during 
the Korean war, farmers were asked to pro- 
duce every possible pound of food and fiber, 
They were exhorted by the Government and 
further encouraged by prices which were 
well above support levels. They responded 
magnificently with the greatest burst of pro- 
duction in all history. American farmers 
provided food for the hungry, aided recon- 
struction abroad, and helped keep important 
areas within the orbit of the free world. 

When both demand and prices began slip- 
ping from the peaks reached in February 
of 1951, the Government continued to call 
for all-out production. By 1952 it was ap- 
parent that our stocks of some commodities 
were at a point where further accumulations 
would make it exceedingly difficult to hold 
prices at support levels. Production con- 
trols for wheat and cotton were clearly in- 
dicated, but no official action was taken. 
Some of our current problems stem from 
that unwise decision. 

While farmers have been suffering these 
economic reverses, they have continued to 
make available to the Nation’s consumers 
an abundant quantity of nutritious food. 
The same food which cost 23 percent of con- 
sumer income in 1935-39 was available in 
1953 for 18 percent, as the chart here shows. 
Actually the American people spent slightly 
more than one-fourth of their disposable in- 
comes for food last year because they also 
bought more and better products than in the 
Prewar period, 
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Now I should like to emphasize that while 
the farmer’s share of the food dollar has 
declined from 52 percent in 1946 to 45 per- 
cent, the entire drop occurred before Janu- 
ary of 1953. When this administration took 
Office, the farmer was receiving 45 percent 
of the food dollar. He still is. Throughout 
the last 15 months his share has averaged 
45 percent. During the 1935-39 period, the 
average was only 40 percent of the index 
then used. 

A major factor contributing to the farm 
problem has been the serious slump in farm 
exports during the last 2 years. As the re- 
lated chart reveals, the value of farm ex- 
ports declined by 30 percent during the year 
ending June 30, 1953. 

During the 8-month period—July through 
February of this year—exports of agricul- 
tural commodities have held at almost exact- 
ly the same rate as a year earlier. Such 
exports in February were valued at $236 
million, up 15 percent over January and 9 
percent above February 1953. 

As you know, we have been making an all- 
out effort to expand our foreign trade out- 
lets. 

Right now we have trade missions in 
Europe, South America, and Asia seeking 
new markets for our farm products. These 
missions are made up of 35 leading authori- 
ties on agricultural production and market- 
ing. They include men from our national 
farm organizations and the heads of ex- 
porting associations. Some of them are from 
farm producer and agricultural trade groups. 
In total, these trade missions represent a 
cross-section of our agricultural interests in 
world commerce. 

It was President Eisenhower, you will re- 
call, wh) first proposed these trad: missio:s 
in his farm recommendations to the Congress 
early this year. He called for a series of mis- 
sions “to explore the immediate possibilities 
of expanding international trade in food and 
fiber.” 

A great deal of preparatory work was or- 
ganized and carried out within the Depart- 
ment. A thorough briefing was held here 
in Washington, and the members departed 
on their respective missions early in April. 
They will return late in May to make their 
reports. 

The objective of the missions is not to 
negotiate contracts or arrange sales of any 
kind. It is simply to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for exploring the possibili- 
ties of expanding exports of United States 
agricultural products, developing interna- 
tional trade, and building good will and 
understanding. Among the problems to be 
studied are the improvement of marketing 
and trade practices, the removal of road 
blocks to United States exports, currency 
situations affecting trade in agricultural 
products, and ways of increasing consumer 
preferences through improved quality, pack- 
aging, and handling of United States agri- 
cultural products. 

Before leaving the United States, members 
conferred with officials of various depart- 
ments of the executive branch. They also 
met with Members of Congress and with the 
President at a special White House interview. 
The President gave the missions a strong 
endorsement. And along with everyone else, 
he is looking forward to the reports which 
the ‘members will make upon their return. 

Meanwhile, we are employing a number 
of programs designed to supplement normal 
commercial trade in moving agricultural 
commodities into greater use abroad. Among 
the most important are these: 

Section 550 (Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
Public Law 118): We expect to ship approxi- 
mately $230 million worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under this program 
during the current fiscal year. Transactions 
already approved total about $200 million. 


Barter (sec. 4 (h), COCO Charter Act, 
amended, Public Law 85, 8lst Cong.) : During 
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the current fiscal year we have negotiated 
trades totaling some $36 million, principally 
grain, which is more than 3 times the amount 
moved in the preceding full fiscal year. 
These transactions were handled through 
private trade channeis at prevailing market 
prices. 

Offshore procurement (sec. 5 (f), CCC 
Charter Act, Public Law 806, 80th Cong.): 
Under this program we have recently nego- 
tiated the sale of $20 million worth of wheat 
to the Spanish Government, in exchange for 
foreign currency. This sale was developed 
cooperatively with a number of other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Section 32, exports (act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U. 8S. C. 612c) ): In an effort to regain tra- 
ditional foreign markets for certain fruits, 
export-payment programs have been placed 
in effect under this act. Normal trade chan- 
nels are employed. Commodities include 
fresh pears, fresh and processed oranges and 
grapefruit, apricots, and raisins. 

Section 416 (Agricultural Act of 1949): We 
are currently moving, mostly into foreign 
outlets, substantial stocks of dairy products 
under this act, which authorizes us to dis- 
pose of foods in danger of spoilage by donat- 
ing them for use of needy persons. In less 
than a year we have donated nearly 180 mil- 
lion pounds of dairy products to 17 United 
States private welfare organizations for over- 
seas relief in 36 foreign countries. 

Famine relief: Under Public Law 77 we 
shipped more than 600,000 tons of wheat to 
Pakistan to avert famine there. In addition, 
under Public Law 216, we are moving about 
84,000 tons of wheat to alleviate serious food 
shortages in Bolivia, Jordan, and Libya. 

Other special foreign-relief programs (sec. 
513 (b) of the Mutiial Security Act): Under 
the East German food program approximately 
5.6 million packages of food valued at $13.7 
million were distributed to hungry people in 
East Berlin and East Germany. Some 4.5 
million food packages valued at $12 million 
were distributed under the Christmas food 
program to needy people in 20 friendly coun- 
tries of Europe, Latin America, and the Near 
East. 

Despite our efforts, total wheat exports 
for the current crop year will be the smallest 
since the end of World War II. Indications 
are that a number of importing nations will 
not exercise their option of taking the full 
quotas allotted to them under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Cotton, our ether major farm export crop, 
is beginning to move at a better rate. Dur- 
ing February of this year we shipped 401,000 
bales abroad, almost double the figure for 
the preceding February. This rate was 
maintained during March. Cotton exports 
in April picked up even further. Stocks in 
other countries have been reduced and world 
prices are now near the United States level. 

Certainly the whole problem of exports 
has been attacked with new vigor and there 
are some encouraging signs that our policies 
are paying off in certain areas. What is 
urgently needed here, however, is not a few 
one-shot deals but a persistent and con- 
tinuing search for new, permanent, foreign 
markets. We are moving toward such a 
goal. 

There are at least some members of this 
committee who believe that a two-price 
plan for wheat and possibly cotton would 
enable us to maintain a larger share of the 
world market for these crops. The Wheat 
Advisory Committee recommended such a 
Plan. As you know, there was serious con- 
sideration of this approach within the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission 
which studied the overall farm problem last 
year. 

The conclusion was that the advantages 
might be more than offset by international 
trade repercussions, by protests of American 
consumers, and by opposition from pro- 
ducers of feed grain. There might also be 
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sizable administrative problems. If these 
difficulties can be overcome, this plan should 
be reconsidered. Until such time as this 
appears possible, however, I believe the 
interests of our wheat producers can be best 
protected through fiexible-price supports, 
incorporating the set-aside provisions, as 
now outlined in the committee print. 

Whatever the program this Congress 
agrees upon, it should be based over the 
long pull on abundant production rather 
than scarcity. Ours is a growing and ex- 
panding economy. Our economy of the fu- 
ture will not be static. It will be one of 
abundance—well-balanced abundance—not 
searcity. We need a dynamic agriculture to 
keep pace with our national development. 

The accompanying chart is of interest in 
this connection. It shows that our total 
cropland has increased very little between 
1910, when we were a nation of 92.5 million 
people, and today, when our population is 
near the 162-million mark. Census projec- 
tions indicate that there will be more than 
200 million Americans by 1975 and we shall 
have to feed them from approximately the 
same number of acres in cultivation now. 

Because of the record-breaking surpluses 
of a few commodities which have been built 
up during recent years, we are going to need 
some production controls, even under the 
program recommended by the President. 
With the set-aside provisions, the increased 
outlets, and the better balance which flexible 
price supports will provide both at home 
and abroad, we can work toward full pro- 
duction more rapidly under this program 
than we can with an extension of the present 
one. 

It is my firm belief that a further exten- 
sion of rigid price supports at this time will 
jeopardize our entire farm program. We 
would face the prospect of heavy financial 
losses, and continued burdensome surpluses 
of some commodities. 

The mounting total of CCC loans and in- 
ventories—limited though it is to a few 
commodities—could soon reach a point under 
continued rigid price supports where the 
entire structure would come crashing down 
of its own weight. Because there is so 
much in our present programs which is 
basically sound and deserves preservation, 
I sincerely hope this will not happen. Yet 
I cannot overlook the fact that if we do not 
heed the storm warnings now on the horizon, 
many of the positive gains in agricultural 
legislation may be swept away. 

I am convinced that the program recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower will point 
our efforts in the direction we must take. It 
was not conceived as a quick cure for agri- 
culture’s ills. There is no such medicine. 
But it does offer real promise of starting the 
patient on the road to recovery. 

It will work toward giving farmers more 
direct control over their own operations than 
would be possible with rigid supports. It 
will encourage better balanced production, 
through its flexible features. It will permit 
us to attack the surplus disposal problem 
with greater vigor. And, finally, it will in- 
sure a prosperous, stable agriculture over 
the long-term pull. 

For the immediate future, the administra- 
tion's proposal, with its set aside feature, 
calls for the highest level of supports on 
basic commodities ever provided in perma- 
nent farm legislation. 

The charts inserted here indicate the level 
of price support which would be expected 
with anticipated yields, exports, and domes- 
tic utilization. As can be seen, tobacco and 
rice would be supported at 90 percent of 
parity during the 1955 and 1956 crop years. 
Corn would be supported at about 85 percent 
of parity for the 1955 crop and at about 87 
percent the following year; peanuts at near 
83 percent during both years. 

For both wheat and cotton, the level of 
support would vary with the size of the set- 
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asides. A 400-million bushel wheat set- 
aside would call for minimum supports at 
about 79 percent in 1955 and near 82 per- 
cent the following year. A set-aside of 500 
million bushels would raise the level to about 
84 percent the first year and near 87 percent 
in 1956. With a 3-million bale set-aside, the 
1955 cotton crop would be supported at ap- 
proximately 82 percent of parity, and the 
1956 crop at 89 percent. A 4-million rule set- 
aside would mean a level of about 86 percent 
the first year and possibly 90 percent in 
1956. 

Attached to this statement as exihibit A ts 
a tabulation which shows in detail how 
the five basic commodities would be affected 
by the House committee print provisions. 
Figures on tobacco are not included as the 
support level would remain at 90 percent 
under marketing quotas. 

The high level of supports provided under 
the measure before you has given rise to this 
question: “Since the program recommended 
by the President would indicate supports at 
or near 90 percent of parity over the years, 
what objection can there be to making these 
supports mandatory at 90 percent?” 

The answer, briefly, is this: The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and other relevant legisla- 
tion were written with a view toward main- 
taining supplies of basic commodities at 
levels which would call for price supports at 
or near 90 percent of parity. We have pro- 
posed no important changes in this, beyond 
suggesting increases in the normal carryover 
of wheat and cotton. If the administra- 
tion’s proposals are adopted. and if supplies 
are kept in line as the basic law contem- 
plates, prices would be supported at or near 
90 percent of parity under the loan program. 

There are several unpredictable factors, 
however, which might create supplies in 
excess of the quantities contemplated. 

The minimum acreage provisions for cer- 
tain crops might be raised. 

Acreage allotments and miarketing quotas 
might not be invoked. 

Yields might be exceptionally high. 

Export markets might suddenly be dimin- 
ished. 

Domestic outlets might be curtailed. 

If supplies piled up as a consequence of 
such circumstances, it is important that 
there be an opportunity for lowering the sup- 
port price, to encourage consumption, to re- 
duce the incentive for high production, and 
to encourage desirable shifts in the pattern 
of production. This is the reason why flexi- 
bility is desirable, even though it is contem- 
plated that the support price would normally 
hold within the upper limits of the 75 to 90 
percent range. 

It seems to me that flexible supports serve 
to call constantly to farmers’ attention the 
fact that supplies must be held in line with 
demand in order for price supports to remain 
at or near 90 percent of parity. 

Now as you know, the act of 1949 will be- 
come effective next January 1, if new legisla- 
tion is not enacted. Even without the revi- 
sions which are embodied in the bill before 
you, this is essentially a sound law. We 
could move forward with a workable farm 
program which I believe would be in the 
long-term interests of agriculture. Under 
the discretionary authority vested in the 
Secretary, if conditions specified in the law 
were found applicable, it would be possible 
to cushion the year-to-year variations in the 
level of price support in line with the Presi- 
dent's recommendations for gradual changes. 

In my own opinion, the act of 1949, as it 
stands today, is far better adapted to our 
current needs than an extension of basic 
crop price supports at 90 percent of parity. 

The administration’s recommendations 
also call for modernized parity for all com- 
modities. which in ef- 


provisions, 
fect require the use of old parity for wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts, should be allowed 
to expire, as now provided, on January 1, 
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1956. Preferential treatment gives these 
four commodities substantial advantages 
over other commodities, as follows: 

Wheat: old parity is 33 cents per bushe] 
above modernized parity. 

Corn: old parity is 19 cents per bushel 
above modernized parity. 

Cotton: old parity is 13 cents per pound 
above modernized parity. 

Peanuts: old parity is 2.4 cents per pound 
above modernized parity. 

Whatever program we operate under after 
1954, the problem of diverted acres wil! aj. 
most certainly be with us for some time. 
Based on farmers’ intentions to plant, barley 
acreage this year will be up 49 percent, 
grain sorghums up 28 percent, sugar beets 
up 19 percent, and flaxseed up 18 percent. 
Smaller increases are indicated for a variety 
of other products. Aside from the crops un- 
der acreage restrictions, only potatoes show a 
significant decrease in indicated acreage. 

To meet this problem next year, we have 
requested an advance authorization of $250 
million for the 1955 agricultural conserva. 
tion program. This would represent an in- 
crease of $55 million over the preceding 
year, with the augmented funds to be made 
available concurrently with the announce. 
ment by the Department of a program limit- 
ing the use of diverted acreage. 

Under the ACP program it is also possible 
to share the costs of soil conserving practices 
on acreage suitable for continuous cultiva- 
tion and to help farmers make permanent 
land use adjustments on soil which is not 
well adapted to cultivated crops. Large-scale 
production of cash crops from diverted acres 
could compound our price-support problems 
in other commodities. We believe the use 
of ACP funds to help prevent this deserves 
a high priority. 

Another problem which we may continue 
to face is the importation of competitive 
farm commodities, drawn to our shores by 
the magnet of price supports. As you know, 
this administration in recent months has 
acted to limit shipments of oats and rye 
into the United States. 

In this connection, my attention was re- 
cently directed to an editorial appearing in 
the Toronto, Canada, Financial Post of April 
17, 1954. It was captioned “Fine While It 
Lasted.” 

This editorial, commenting upon the 
United States imposed rye quota said, in 


part: 

“The United States has a surplus of rye. 
The American price has been boosted away 
above world levels as a result of fantastically 
high Government support prices. While 
United States grown rye was going into 
storage, Canada, by cutting her support price 
a cent or two, has been supplying much 
of the regular market. Normally, Canada 
exports about 3 million bushels of rye an- 
nually to the United States. In the last 7 
months alone, we have exported over 12 
million. 

“We did the same thing with potatoes a 
few years ago, and with a number of other 
farm products since. In reality Canadian 
producers were getting almost the full bene- 
fit of these official American support prices 
without contributing one cent as taxpayers 
to the huge subsidies charged to the United 
States Treasury. It was a fine thing while 
it lasted but it was @ crazy sort of marketing 
just the same.” 

Were it not for the import quotas on such 
major products as wheat and cotton, our 
markets would have been flooded with these 
crops. But these quotas do not prevent 
other exporting nations from capturing the 
world markets out of which we have priced 
ourselves through high supports. 

Whenever we move to restrict the impor- 
tation of foreign farm commodities, we are 
charged with erecting barriers against world 
trade. Nevertheless, in the interest of our 
farmers, the protection of their price-sup- 
port programs is essential. It was our own 
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Government policy, in the form of price sup- 
ports, which made many of these importa- 
tions economically feasible in the first place. 
Quotas should serve to restrict, insofar as 
practicable, those imports which are attract- 
ed to the United States by our price-support 
programs. The differential between United 
States and world prices for some commodities 
will continue to attract foreign farm prod- 
ucts and will also prevent us from recaptur- 
ing some lost markets abroad. 

There is another important aspect of the 
Government’s role in commerce both here 
and in world markets. When the Govern- 
ment is the largest owner of several impor- 
tant agricultural commodities—as it is to- 
day—our management and disposal of these 
products inevitably become entwined with 
both our national and our foreign policies. 

A private grain firm which owned 10 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat might negotiate a sale 
or barter arrangement with a foreign im- 
porter on any terms which would be mu- 
tually agreeable. Let Government under- 
take such a transaction, however, and it may 
become an international incident which 
could involve charges of dumping, price cut- 
ting, and disruption of world trade. 

While prior to this month it was costing 
us approximately half a million dollars each 
day just to store our Government holdings 
of food and fiber, that figure has risen to 
more than $700,000 per day with the takeover 
of 1953-crop wheat and small grains on 
May 1. This represents an annual storage 
bill of more than one-quarter of a billion 
dollars and it is likely to grow, rather than 
decrease, in the months ahead. Since I 
started to read this statement, not many 
minutes ago, American taxpayers have been 
charged with more than $15,000 for storage 
of CCC-owned commodities. 


I believe this represents an extremely 
dangerous trend toward more government in 
business. If government is to be the larg- 
est owner of some major farm commodities, 
how long will it be before we are also the 
largest wholesalers and perhaps eventually 
the principal retailers? 

I should like.now to discuss the problems 
we face in administering price supports for 
dairy products. I shall discuss butter, 
though the situation is somewhat similar 
for cheese and for nonfat dry milk. 


The Government now owns about 860 
million pounds of butter, about one-third of 
a@ year’s consumption, acquired while en- 
deavoring to support the price. This butter 
is still in good condition, but the time is 
approaching when it must be moved in larger 
quantities. We are concerned about this 
heavy supply; we are even more concerned 
about the fact that our stocks are stili 
growing. 

We have adjusted the level of price sup- 
port to 75 percent of parity. Preliminary 
reports which have come to us during this 
past month indicate that consumption has 
increased about 10 percent above last year. 
As the promotion program of the industry 
gets underway, we may realize a greater 
increase. 

However, milk production will increase as 
& consequence of a number of factors. There 
is the momentum of the past; trends in a 
biological business like dairying cannot be 
reversed quickly. The abundant beef pro- 
duction of 1953 was a reflection of the favor- 
able conditions of previous years; abundant 
milk production in 1954 may be largely ex- 
plained in the same manner. The rate at 
which dairy cattle were culled was low dur- 
ing 1953 because of low beef prices. The 
supply of grain and forage has been abun- 
dant. Winter weather has been mild and 
better breeding yields its continuing effect. 

An intensive campaign to cull dairy herds, 
and all out sales promotion will undoubtedly 
be of help. The dairy industry is expanding 
its programs of education and merchandis- 
ing. This week, for example, four milk- 
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dispensing machines are being installed in 
the Department of Agriculture. Strawberry- 
flavored milk and other new merchandising 
ideas are being developed. By vigorous pro- 
motion of the sale of whole milk the supply 
problems of butterfat and manufactured 
milk can be lessened. 

Nevertheless, there is the strong possibility 
that we might, in the absence of any dis- 
posal program, have on hand, a year from 
now, approximately twice our current sup- 
ply of butter. Even with relief and school- 
lunch distribution such as we have in pros- 
pect for this coming year, our stocks would 
still be expected to grow. As I said before, 
Wwe are concerned about the 360 million 
pounds which we now own; we are even more 
concerned about the next 360 million pounds 
which we might acquire. 

Our desire to launch a butter-disposal 
program is intense, and on several occasions 
during past months we have been hopeful 
about early announcement of such a pro- 
gram. But in each case, as we sought to 
launch this program, we were restrained by 
the complexities which we encountered, and 
by the fact that grave burdens would be 
placed on our market structure. 

One of the first methods proposed was to 
give, or sell for 1 cent, a pound of Govern- 
ment butter with each pound of commercial 
butter purchased by the consumer. One ver- 
sion of this plan has been called the coupon 
method. The administrative awkwardness 
of this plan, and the time required to get 
it in motion, caused us to put it aside. 

Another plan, the so-called average-price 
plan, would involve sale of Government 
butter to distributors at a very low price. 
Averaging the cost of butter from current 
production and butter from CCC, the trade 
could lower the selling price on print butter 
to consumer outlets. Using this plan and 
under what we consider optimistic assump- 
tions, we would still increase CCC inventories 
about 75 million pounds during this mar- 
keting year. This omits from consideration 
such butter as could be moved through relief 
and school outlets, which are substantial. 
The volume of butter handled by CCC would 
increase sharply with this plan and it would 
cost us in excess of $100 million merely to 
retard the rate at which we would build up 
stocks. This is in addition to the capital 
loss involved in the sale of CCC butter. 
Finally, there are almost insurmountable 
problems in treating the trade equitably un- 
der this plan. Windfall profits would occur 
for some firms, and undue hardship for 
others. 

There is another proposal, for which we 
do not now have authority. This is a plant- 
payment plan. Under this plan, the market 
price could be permitted to decline to a level 
at which CCC acquisition would be halted. 
We could dispose of present stocks over time 
through relief, school lunch, and foreign 
sales, but stocks would need to be rotated to 
maintain quality. CCC would make pay- 
ments to manufacturing plants, equal to the 
difference between the prevailing market 
price and the price which would reflect the 
intended level of support to farmers. This 
plan was used during the war and was 
demonstrated to be administratively feasible. 
The cost would be comparable with the other 
plans if comparable disposal programs were 
undertaken and if the plans work as assumed. 
This route, like the others, has its particular 
hazards. 

Under any of these disposal plans we 
would, in effect, not only give butter away 
but in addition we would be paying in the 
neighborhood of 50 to 75 cents a pound to 
get rid of it. 

Efforts to halt the accumulation of dairy 
products, and to dispose of these stocks, will 
in all probability involve costs, over the next 
12 months, of half a billion dollars or more, 
Decisions of far reaching importance are re- 
quired. I therefore earnestly request this 
committee for counsel. We have sought to 
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develop a satisfactory disposal plan within 
the framework of present law. There is 
grave doubt that this can be done. I ask 
you therefore to consider whether the law 
should be changed to permit other opera- 
tions, as well as loans and purchases, in the 
support of dairy products. 

In conclusion, I should like to touch upon 
the serious drought problem which we face 
in several States this year. I have already 
mentioned that while moisture conditions 
are generally favorable over most of the 
major producing areas, the situation remains 
critical in parts of six States. This region 
includes southwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado, eastern New Mexico, extreme west- 
ern Oklahoma, southwestern Nebraska, and 
parts of west Texas. 

Here the heaviest damage has occurred on 
acreage which is largely unsuited for culti- 
vation. Much of this land is sandy or of 
loose texture. Although it is productive in 
years of abundant rainfall, it is subject to 
serious wind erosion during protracted dry 
spells. Weather records show that year in 
and year out there be more dry years than 
wet ones in this area. 

High wheat and cotton prices, stimulated 
by the demands of World War II encouraged 
the plowing up of much new land. High 
price supports, with the suspension of 
acreage allotments, have tended to keep 
many of these acres under cultivation during 
the last few years. 

Altogether, we estimate that in the 
southern Great Plains more than 11 million 
acres of cropland and about 5 million acres 
of range land have been damaged by wind 
erosion this year. Winter wheat has either 
been blown out or smothered with drifting 
sand and silt. Sand dunes have formed on 
some cotton land. Ranges have been buried 
under wind-borne dust. Cattle have suffer- 
ed from lack of feed and water. 

To combat these immediate problems, we 
have undertaken an emergency drought aid 
program to assist farmers and ranchers. 
This includes: 

1. Parmers Home Administration loans. 

2. The sale of government-owned feed con- 
centrates at below market prices. 

8. Use of ACP funds for wind erosion cone 
trol. 

4. Recommendation for the use of $15 
million in Federal disaster relief funds to 
encourage chiseling, listing, and cover crops 
on land subject to blowing. 

While we are proud of the fact that we 
moved quickly to meet this crisis, the mea- 
sures are largely temporary ones. For the 
most part, they do not go to the heart of 
the problem. Any permanent solution must 
include the retirement to grass of millions 
of acres unsuited to cultivation. It must in- 
clude substantial changes in patterns of 
farm management. Altogether, we estimate 
that about 8 million acres should be returned 
to grass. 

Man learns slowly in his struggles with 
nature. This is the fourth major drought 
period which has struck the southern Great 
Plains area since it was first settled in the 
1880’s. The prolonged droughts of 1890-95 
and 1931-38 forced radical, though tempor- 
ary, changes in land use. 

The winds which stripped the topsoil from 
the plains also drove thousands of disillu- 
sioned and bankrupt farmers from the land. 
But when rains returned so did setttlers— 
many of them newcomers with new hopes 
and some of them just “suitcase” farmers 
who saw an opportunity to turn a fast dol- 
lar along with the sod. 

Many of them took a quick profit and 
left the problems of erosion and land reha- 
bilitation to their neighbors and the State 
and Federal Governments. The people who 
remained are suffering the same heartaches 
and hardships which forced so many of the 
earlier settlers from this land. 

The story of three Dust Bowl counties— 
Baca and Kiowa in Colorado and Stanton 
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in Kansas—is more or less typical of what 
has happened in this area. Attached to this 
statement as exhibit B is a tabulation which 
shows the recent history of these counties 
with respect to wheat acreage. 

Both Baca and Stanton Counties went 
through a big plowup during the early 
1930’s. Came the drought and much of this 
acreage was either abandoned or returned to 
grass. There was no such early plowup in 
Kiowa County, however. That came later. 

The outbreak of World War II and the 
return of substantial rainfall to these coun- 
ties came almost coincidentally. From 1939 
to 1947, Baca County's seeded wheat acreage 
jumped from 63,000 to 360,000. The average 
cash return from the wheat crop skyrocketed 
from $1.92 to $48.17 per acre between those 
same years. 

During this same period Stanton County 
went from 120,000 to 210,000 seeded acres. 
Returns per acre went from $1.86 to $57.98. 

Kiowa County, which had resisted the 
plowup through the early thirties, showed 
the most amazing increases of all in wheat 
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acreage. From 1939 to 1944, wheat 
went from 5,000 to 8,000. But by 1947 there 
were 105,000 acres and by 1952 there were 
365,000 acres planted to this 1 crop. The 
cash return per acre also increased enor- 
mously, as in the two other counties. 

From a purely speculative standpoint, this 
plowup represented one of the great bonan- 
zas of all time for some people. During any 
one of several years in the 1940's the cash 
return per acre amounted to far more than 
the value of the land. 

In fairness, it must be said that the plow- 
up was induced by high market prices and 
the exhortation of Government for more 
wheat production. Wheat produced on these 
acres saved untold lives abroad and helped 
the cause of freedom in Western 
While these gains largely offset the difficul- 
ties which now face us, we must nevertheless 
face up to the problems as they are. 

It seems to me that we have a clear obli- 
gation to our descendants, if not to ourselves, 
to preserve through wise use the soil which 
is one of our greatest God-given resources. 


Exursit A 
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High support prices, continued manne the 
time when increased production is needed, 
serve to retard adjustments to wise land use. 
I question that we can longer afford to pro- 
vide incentives in the way of high price sup- 
ports for the production of crops in excess of 
needs on land unsuited for continued cui- 
tivation. 

The time has come when- we must give 
more consideration to long-range Planning, 
We have been dealing too much with symp- 
toms and too little with causes. I am con- 
vinced that a program which is pointed 
toward tomorrow’s needs will mean a more 
stable and prosperous agriculture. I believe 
the farm-program recommendations of 
President Eisenhower offer the best hope of 
achieving such a goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the members of this committee for this op- 
portunity. With the assistance of the mem- 
bers of my staff who are present, I shall be 
glad to answer as best I can any questions 
which you may have. 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support aeons assuming certain legislative revisions 
House committee print ‘of Mar. 9, 1954) including set-aside as shown 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
c 


mestic consumption and exports. _......-...... 
2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of 1). ..-......... 


3. Mesmaleugety @4@c...... —..-2-ns22se 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3)_......... 









Total supply: 


7. Allotment (million aecres)....................-.... 


8. Total ees DUE insictinininndiitaemabeniaien 
EE ee ee eee 


10. Carryover for price-support purposes-...... 
Oe, MINIS hs ncecredndiailiabanntineiiealicieiaebngpeesen 


13. Total supply for price-support wre 
ent purposes. 


14. Total supply for marketing quota 
Disap) cease 


Minimum support leve 
16. Supply hae ll DUD. 216 ntrenctiimcenss 
17. Minimum support level 


(percent of parity) -- ae 
18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954  (doliass 1 per a aed 
19. Minimum support eh per bushel) . . ___ 
year? (Compare items 4 and 14.)......................--<.------ 


20. Marketing quota fo 





{Quantities are in million bushels] ! # 


emt supply (assumed the same for all years)—Continued 






eacgbbanndnedendasis 900 5. Acreage allotment objective (item 3)...-...........---------.---....-. 1,08 
astdpedseciicnciesn 180 6. Supply for minimum support at— 

—- SP QOTSEE POTY 01.BBICI) ... ncnecerccccceneccasaseucnsentanenesces 1, 102 
ccaaitinpninatinainaieiai - SROUMRE GUY DIX)... cccccvncccccenancccencttnseansanascce. 1, 104 


Marketing year 








Set-aside of 400 million Set-aside of 500 million 
bushels bushels 





1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 15) of domestic dis- 
a and exports in — normal supply. A marketing quota would 
the normal supply by more than 10 


cae objecti a 
million bushels. Quantity set-aside to be from 
for price-support purposes. Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 


from 400 to 500 
carryover computation 


of 18 bashels per planted sore. 
§ Transitional parity. 


# Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 
? 1954 crop based on “Prospective Plantings for 1954”’ and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 
1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 55,000,000 planted acres at an average yield 


4 90-percent os required by law. 
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Cotton 


—— al 


wre s 
oe ty ee 


—— 


Total suy 
6. A 


> 


Tee FS 
Ey 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
13. T 
14. D 
Minimum 
15. Su 
16. M 
17. Et 
18. M 
19. M: 





1 Major 
nce & 
proclaimec 
percent, ' 
percent” ( 
vary 1 poi 
to 4 millio 


Fe supp 
{odernize 


Corn: E 


Norma! su 
1. Don 
2. Cart 


Total supp! 
6, All 
7. Ass 
8. Ass 
9. Assi 
10. Assi 


11. Car 
12. Pro 
13. Prot 
14, Imp 


15. Tots 
16. Diss 
Minimum s 
17. Sup 
18. Min 
19, Effe 
2. Min 





1 Major re 
sumption al 
quotas. Su} 
2 percentag 
Jan. 1, 1956, 

* Based wy 
which woul 
duction in n 

+ Prospect 
be as much 
farmers did 
Tteports were 
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Cotton upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming cerlain legis! ali 
revisions (House commiitee print, Mar, 9, 1954) including set-aside as shown — 9 gist ative 
[Quantities are in million bales] ' 
Jormal supply (assumed the same for all years): ih 
. mT Demeeaie consumption and exports Normal woriy a cuntinned on 
2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of ttem 1) -----_. 2 aes eae ones cara ita hs oe 


3. Normal supply (also allotment objective) (1-4-2) - ; 75- t ty Cl. 
4, Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3) TD ERY FEA eeeeramnmmmeeineremeene M7 


CR 
Marketing year 


Set-aside of 3 million bales | Set-aside of 4 million bales 


rrr 


Total supply: 
2 6. Allotment (million acres) * 


| 
} 


= 
be 
|o 


oy iste a a a 
8. Assumed set-aside 


9, Cee ee err ES IN anime cn tics tenecneencdcducpudibsncusemectins 
. Production % 


- S| en 
| mow! om! 


; Total supply for price-support purposes.._..... ...-....-2--- 22 nncnnnnnncecececenecesece- 
3. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment purposes 
14. Disappearance 
Minimum support level: 
15. Supply percentage (124-3) 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) 
7. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound) __- 
. Minimum support pee (16X17) (cents per pound)_........._... 
. Marketing quota following year? (Compare items 3 and 13.)__........... 


1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 30) of domestic disap- 2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 
pearance and exports in computing normal supply. A marketing quota would be 3 Revision: The larger of the equivalent of 10 million bales, or 85 percent of the 
proclaimed when the total supply exceeded the normal supply by more than 10 previous year’s acreage allotment (or 80 percent of July 1 acreage if no allotment in 
percent. The supply percent support price scale would start at “not more than 102 effect) but not less than that acreage required to assure a normal supply. 
percent” (now 108) for minimum support at 90 percent of parity, with support to 4 Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may be slightly higher. 
vary 1 point for every 2 points variation in total supply. t aside from 3 million 590 percent support required by law. If supply percent table were in effect, sup- 
to 4 million bales, such quantity to be excluded from carryover computation for port would be 75 percent, 

ice support purposes. vises the minimum national marketing quota (see 4), * Modified parity. 
Modernized parity to become effective Jan. 1, 1956. 


Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming certain legislative revisions 
(House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954) * 


[Quantities are in million bushels] 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): Normal supply—Continued 
1. Pomestic consumption and exports 4. Acreage allotment objective (same as 3) 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1) 480 6. Supply for minimum support at— 
90 percent parity (1.013) 
3. Normal supply (1+-2) 75 percent parity (1.15<3) 


Marketing year 


1955-56 1956-57 


+ 
Total supply: 
6, Allotment in commercial area (million acres) * 
7. Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres) 
8. Assumed acreage in noncommercial area (million acres) -__.-- 
. Assumed normal yield, commercial area (bushels per acre) *_ .... 
. Assumed yield, noncommercial area (bushels per acre) ’ 





~ Comer i ee a sieddinititimnduenedeninbonndttinbdecsnnadinbigphhnwdinndupadeiinaeacdiantndired 
. Production commercial area (7X9) a 
. Production noncommercial area (8X10) 


5. Total supply (114-12+4-13+-14) 
\. Disappearance 
Minimum eee level: 
17. Supply percentage (15+-3) 
18. Minimum support level (percent of parity) -- Oi 
19. Effective cary price basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel) 
20. Minimum support price (1819) (dollars per bushel) 


1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 15 percent (now 10) of domestic con- * Assumes overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage 
sumption and exports in computing normal supply. No authority for marketing. estimate; production is at normal yield. 
quotas. Support price to vary 1 percentage point for each 1 percentage point (now § Based on calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 
2 percentage points) variation in supply. Transitional parity provision effective * United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1949-53, per planted acre. 
Jan. 1, 1956, 7 United States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 1949-53 adjusted, per planted 
? Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), acre. 
which would result in a normal supply, considering carryover, imports, and pro- * Each 100-million-bushel change in supply would affect minimum support level 
duction in noncommercial area. by about 3 nt of ty. 
Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might * Not applicable since 90-percent support required by law. 
be as much as 55.3 million acres. Adjustment to 54 million acres is made because # Transitional parity. 
farmers did not have their individual acreage allotments at the time their intention 
teports were made, 





ee 


ee 
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Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, under present legislat; 
’ bi provisions and provisions of S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954 * . ‘tates 


{Quantities are in thousand hundred weight] - 


Normal! supply (assumed the same for all years): 


1. Domestic consumption and exports... .......-........-----~---------- 3 51, 250 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1)...-...-..----.----------------- 5, 125 
3. Normal supply (1+-2) .....--.--.------------------------------- 56,375 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of item 3) -................------- 62, 012 


Normal supply—Continued 
5. Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3)................. a 56, 375 
6. Supply for minimum support at— 
90 percent parity ix orecceeneensewesaseweencooccoescccess<-e 57, 
Fe Ree Fe AE iccenirenatcienennipmncanituinianscsre 73, 3 



















Marketing year 








1954-55 1956-57 
_ 
Total supply: 
7. Allotment (thousand acres) °. . .-.....---.-------------------2-200- 22-20 -- nnn noe en es enone nnn seen ee nn ne- 2-22 2, 312 2,17 
8. Assumed acreage (thousand acres) . 4 2, 370 2 1% 
9. Assumed yield (pounds per acre) * 2, 326 2, 35 
10. Carryover, Aug. 1 2, 600 5, 835 
11. Production (8 x 9)__...-------- : 55, 126 50, 939 
ee tae een ene ne ne wenn sn 2-----2---- 300 300 
13 Total supply (104-11-4-12) .... 22... 22-2 ne sn en en nn cee ner nw nwa os coe eses ence ee cennenenneecs anne 58, 026 57, 074 
14. Disappearance Seaintenniietenil esccuseress 51, 250 hedieamemecesscau. 
Minimum support level: 
55. Sapper petamntads GOOG... ng. ns ne nein secon nnn ccs nene enon cep esessneuneneesnuaccequaseenuesesen * 102.9 101.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) __-.-.---.-.---. cn ocean aake navumeitied ebmienmiendiaenirtatial » 
17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per hundredweight) ___..........--..--..-.--.- 5.49 5.49 
18. Minimum support price (16X17) (dollars per hundredweight shies habhngilin ih Asien tnt tics abelian tinssen aniline snatide 4. 94 4% 
19. Marketing quota for following year?.....- sibvaisianibidinacton he qundinetindhdswiinpisinknubdrtletuacteniiguniaiiaaat ete No No 


(Compare items 13 and 14.) 








1 In accordance with the President’s farm message, revisions would permit “man- 
datory price supports at 90 percent of parity * * * to expire after the 1954 crop.” 
Assumes nermal yields and compliance with allotments. 

2 1953-54 estimated domestic consumption 25,900,000 hundredweight, and 1954-55 
estimated exports of 25,350,000 hundred weight. 

3 Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average, 
which would result in a normal supply considering carryover. Assumes that allot- 
ments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57. 


‘ From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 
10,000 acres to cover minor producing States. 
§ United States 5-year average, 1949-53, per planted acres; assumed the same each 


ear. 

* Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law; however, if supply. 
percent table were in effect (Agricultural Act of 1949) support séill would have beea 
at 90 percent, based upon estimates then available, 


Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and minimum price support level assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954 '% 


[Quantities are in thousand tons] - 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


1. Domestic consumption and exports.___-._......................--..-.-.-- OAT 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of item 1)_.............-..-.--.......... 97 
3 Normal supply (14-2) saliniiieitediiaatindautbiiiee erence octane tsi cileiaitaedetath 74 


4. Marketing quota point (quota applicable each year). 


Norma! supply—Continued 
5, Quota in absence of minimum (also allotment objective)*_............... 647 
6. Supply for minimum support at— 





75 percent of parity (1.33). 














Marketing year 














1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Total supply: 
I ce en Bae eer as e 1,610 1,610 1,610 
&. Assumed acreage picked and threshed (1,000 acres) §__._.__.- 1, 513 1, 513 1,518 
9. Assumed yield, picked and threshed (pounds/acre) *___ on 
10. Production (89+ 2,000) _._. 701 701 701 
11. Carryover Aug. 17_......... 148 148 18 
By SN cnilenens sogieneniesei 1 1 1 
13. Total supply (10+-114+-12)_... 850 850 850 
OE SEN oo ccinthinninnt ciniilllcemsatiniel a al a a Madaan 702 a 
Minimum support level: 
I en Uh a iar teceamdeonilns cheb sachsen chem tlbclipuncbtledssesiases tie dnecenleeniepteuaneiaca ana adiota ts etadvedbiansand 114.2 nt? 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) _............... *90 83 78 
17. Effective parity price Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound) 13.5 13.5 #128 
18. Minimum support — (cents per pound) -_............... 12.2 11.2 10.6 
Se, Denn IRA RUIN ns ie psc nnimaesieeibinnialineeibiaind eanbikbilbeas tibiae deaiialanmatae Yes Yes Yes 





§ Major revisions: The supply percent support price scale would start at “‘not 
more than 102 percent” (now 108) for minimum support at 90 percent of parity, with 
support to vary 1 percentage point for every 2 points variation in total supply. 
Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

* Computed under section 358 of AAA of 1938, as amended. Assumed the same 
as item |. 

*‘ Minimum acreage allotment. 

* About 94 percent of allotment, based on previous years’ experience, 

© 1949-53 adjusted average yield, 





7 Assumes that Commodity Credit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities t 
domestic crushing or export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each year. It should 
be noted that peanuts which are surplus to edible requirements are largely diverted 
for crushing, usually at substantial loss to CCC. Were larger carryovers feasible, 
any such surpluses would lower minimum support levels from those indicated. 
For example, if there were no diversion by CCC the minimum support levels could 
drop as low as 80 and 76 percent of parity, respectively, for 1955 and 1956, 

§ 90 percent support required by law, 

* Transitional parity. 

® Quota in effect each year, by law. 
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Kiowa County, Colo. 
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1 Average price for Colorado is used for comparative purposes, 


2 Preliminary. 
4 Not available, 


The McCarthy Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp am ar- 
ticle entitled “Who Are the Conspir- 
ators?” written by Bruce Braswell, and 
published in the Berryville (Ark.) Star- 
Progress of April 22, 1954. I think the 
article is extremely well written and is 
a@ reasonable treatment of a difficult 
subject. I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuo ARE THE CONSPIRATORS? 
(By Bruce Braswell) 

A remark one hears all too often these 
days is “Joz’s doing a good job, though I 
don’t agree with his methods.” Many 
Americans support the antidemocratic 
methods of Senator JosePH McCarruy in 
hopes that he will save democracy from 
communism. ‘How has it come that we seem 
to have lost faith in the ability of a demo- 
cratic society to preserve itself by demo- 
cratic means? 

We have many tragic examples of good 
causes that men have tried to defend by 
methods contradictory to those causes. Once 
all means are allowed, the end disintegrates. 

Think of the years 1932-33. We in this 
country were struggling with unemployment 
and industrial stagnation. So were other 
countries. We eventually solved our prob- 
lems by democratic means. Not so with 
some other countries. 

In Germany there were many who said 
“Adolf is doing a good job, though I don't 
agree with his methods.” Hitler found the 
great source of his strength not in the de- 


————————E———————————————— 


pression or the unjust clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, but rather in the fear of com- 
munism among the German people. Hitler 
and Goebbels and the rest took this fear, 
magnified it a hundredfold and posed as 
saviours of the German people from com- 
munism. When their fear campaign showed 
signs of wearing out, they burned down 
the legislative buildings and blamed it on 
the Communists. This justified all of their 
actions thereafter in imprisoning Commu- 
nists, Socialists, liberals, and anyone who 
dared oppose the “saviours” of Germany. 

What is Senator McCarrny doing if he is 
not aping Hitler? McCarTuy, in the same 
spirit of opportunism as Hitler, has seized 
on a very natural apprehension of the Ameri- 
can people and has magnified it beyond 
all reasonable proportions. McCarruy seems 
to have decided if there isn’t a real Com- 
munist conspiracy, it is“necessary for him 
to create the appearance of one in order for 
him to have the honor of crushing it. 


There are, of course, Soviet agents at work 
in this country, just as we presume there 
are American agents in the Soviet Union. 
This is no new situation. Spies have a long, 
if not honorable, history in all governments. 
There were English spies in France, and 
French spies in Germany and so on before 
the First World War or the Napoleonic Wars. 
Then, as now, they were trying to steal mili- 
tary secrets and produce unrest among the 
people. The proper body to handle enemy 
agents is the FBI, the counterespionage 
service, and the courts. Once our agents 
have caught these individuals, they should be 
tried and convicted in our normal courts, 
which are quite competent to handle them. 
How many spies has McCarTHy caught? 
None. 

What about the Communists and fellow 
travelers? Here’s where McCartny claims 
to be doing his job of exposing them. Should 
it be a crime to be a Communist? Even 
to raise this question shows that we have 
regressed to the days of the Inquisition 
when men were tried and burned for merely 
their belief. Once upon a time it was con- 
sidered a right of an American to hold any 
belief he so desired, though if he put a belief 
into action that harmed other people then he 
would be liable for: the ordinary punish- 
ments. As an absurb example, you have 


9090 90 90 9° 1 8 Po 
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Exnibit B.—Trends in wheat acreage, yield, and value per acre, Baca and Kiowa Counties, Colo., and Stanton Counly, Kans., 1929-53 


Stanton County, Kans. 


State 
aver- 


Value 
per acre 


Average | Value 
price! } per acre 


every right to believe that all people who 
eat beans should be executed. Nobody will 
prosecute you for that. However, if you start 
to carry out that or any other belief that is 
contrary to the best interest of society, you 
will be punished. By this reasoning it must 
not be a crime to be a Communist. Though 
it may very well be one to act as a Com- 
munist believes. 


If we will send a man to prison for 20 
years on being proved in a court of belonging 
to the Communist Party, as one of our neigh- 
boring States seems prepared to do, what 
will keep us some day from sending a man 
to prison for belonging to the Democratic 
Party if it should be so decided? Haven't we 
already heard the charge of traitor applied 
to the Democratic Party? Once antidemo- 
cratic methods are admitted, even with good 
intentions, democratic values are destroyed. 


The real conspirators in America today 
are the opportunists like McCartHy who 
abuse the real concern of Americans in order 
to promote their own selfish interests. Thus 
far we have sat by and let McCartnuy turn 
his subcommittee into an extraordinary 
court which needs no grand jury to decide 
whether a case has been made out against 
the accused but simply subpenaes him. A 
court that forces a man to prove himself 
innocent and assumes him guilty until he 
does so. A court that limits the right of 
cross-examining witness to the prosecuting 
counsel and not the defense counsel. A 
court that allows as evidence any groundless 
suspicion, lie, or rumor that may be cast 
against the accused. A court that does not 
state its sentence, nor allows a man to clear 
him name, but sends him away to find that 
he has lost his job and good name just be- 
cause he has been up before the investigating 
committee. 

Our regular courts are the courts to handle 
these as other cases. If there is evidence 
that a man has violated the law, then pre- 
sent it to the grand jury and let it decide 
whether there is enough evidence for a trial. 
If there is, then try him in a democratic 
courtroom. 

There is no need for McCarrny or his fel- 
low conspirators. He is supposedly a legis- 
lator. Let him stick to legislation, and leave 
the rest to our capable law-enforcement 
officers and courts. 
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A3268 
Newspaper Interests in Television Stations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
increasing concentration of control over 
the mediums of communication and in- 
formation in the Nation gives me very 
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serious concern. Any threat of monop- 
oly in communications is a far more 
serious matter than mere economic mo- 
nopoly in other fields, important as the 
latter is. No other function in our so- 
ciety is so essential to the preservation 
of our institutions as free and untram- 
elled communication of information and 
opinion. This is a matter which now is 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. In this connec- 
tion I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 





May 5 


a tabulation from the April 1954 issue 
of the publication Television Age, show. 
ing newspaper interests in television sta. 
tions. Newspapers or their owners have 
interests in almost one-third of all tele. 
vision stations on the air. The survey 
by Television Age shows that newspaper 
interests own a majority or minority 
share in 112 outlets and in 29 companies 
with certificates pending. 

There being no objection, the tabula. 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Station 


KRBC-TY, Abilene, Tex...........-.-..- 
Wy AE ey Msc ntotenntccnbaewn< 


WAIM-TY, Anderson, 8. C_..........-- 
See AW T 0, DRIED. wewccceccecdeccecs 
KGNC-TV, Amarillo. -........-...----- 


WICA-TY, Ashtabula. ..............--- 
WHE Oo BRR oon cc cnccencéuencense= 


KBAK-TYV, Bakersfield_...........-...- 
pg ty A ee 


= 


<i -TV, i loch _ | rs 
Cc 


hampaign, Ti innachcctebatsinatintibetdind 


1 
CIA 
FBC-TV, Cheyenne... 
}GN-TY. Chicago... 
oe -TV, Cineinnati_. 
O-TYV, Cincinnati 


, Cleveland _- 
-TV,C olumbus, Ga_..-..--.---- 
-TV, ce olumbus, Ohio_.........-- 
~C ‘olumbus, Pe ittnenmtnuscmnenh 
“TV 
- 





e495 sxe 


= 


ST TFET S 


csescn5 
a VA--) 


EK cccccsea 
V, Dallas. 
-T v, Danville, | 


bat ee he, EE wae 
eg eae. 


on cencenanneiietil 
WGLY, Easton... a 
WEAU-TYV, Eau Claire. 


Seneses 


rd 


Re, eR cevcntirscscenionsns 


ROT Vs OD Pai Bvincudnccisccccnccess 
ey Manihot tio cesibenpinnciciades 


WDAY-TYV, Fargo____.. 
WFTL-TY, Fort Lauderdale _. a 
KFSA-TY, Fort Ye ees 





WBAP-TY, Fort Worth_........ a 
KMJ-TV, Fresno. ........ 5 


WFMY-TY, Greensboro, N. 
WNCT, Greenville, N. C_.............. 


WFBC-TYV, Greenville, 8. C_._...___... 
aay sy. Hannibal, Mo. (Quincy, 
WHP-TV, Harrisburg, Pa_............-. 
WT PA, Harrisburg, Pa_.... = 
KGMB-TYV, Honolulu... 
KONA, Hondlulu__......... “7 
KPRC-TV, Houston_. ee 
WSAZ-TV, Huntington, W. Va_- 
KTVH-TV, Hutchinson-Wichita. 
WITV, Jackson, Pn wienilpwiapie as 
WJHP-TV, Jacksonville __ Sends 


WIJAC-TYV, Johnstown_____. 

WDAF-TV, Kansas City ____. 
WGAL-TYV, Lancaster_._..... . 
KLAS-TV, ‘Las Voegas......... = 
WLBW-TYV, Lebanon................... 


KT TV, Los Angeles_____ 















Newspaper interests in television stations 





Owner 


Fva May Hanks (64 percent) _____..........--.- 
Akron Beacon-Journal (45 percent) -...........-- 


Anderson Independent O08 BIE i cnceschaaae 
C. C. Woodson (25 percent) 
Amarillo Globe-Time and Ne WS ascnocitueee 


PD. C. and Olive Rowley 
Atlanta Constitution and Journal............-.- 


San Francisco Chronicle (49 percent) ........-..- 
co Se ee 


Baltimore Sun_ oa 
John L. Booth and. family. st llekesant tdertnassstmswdieeeane 


So OE 0, es Oc ccnecmornecewssnsttinase 


I TRO oon nccicnsnccncnccseciatingte 
Buffalo News. 
Cedar Rapids Gazette (30 percent).____--.---_- 
Helen Stevick (10 percent), Marajen Dyess (10 
percent). 

Cheyenne Newspapers, Inc. (38.8 panne padens 
Chicago Tribune. : . 
Cincinnati Times-Star (50 percent) 

CANINES Fee iseccemeunqpesceetcocsnnassgenge 





Cleveland Press... __- innicetshiiecbaa 
Columbus Enquirer (/ 51 percent) - baivmpitistimintcehias 
Columbus Dispatch 
Cincinnati Times-Star Co__.- 
Dallas Times-Herald___......-. 
Dallas News _. 4 
Danville Commercial-News....--.-.------------ 





Payton News and Journal-Herald ___..........- 
Evening Telegram Co. (30 percent) ............- 


PLN. .cctthnnbehiunnccemmacdpeonphdadid 

SO ae a ee 

Eau Claire Press Co. (2446 percent), Morgan 
Murphy (144% percent). 


Corning Leader (51 percent), Elmira Advertiser, 
and Star-Gazette (49 percent). 

OD Pad DO. cctitmpenqacctischuncctiiancthahves 

MRwate LAM... cnicecdicquessvchiinincccsuusese 


Fargo Forum (34 percent) ___...................- 
Fort Lauderdale News (78.57 percent) __ 
Donald W. and Edith R. Reynolds._..........- 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram.....................- 
McClatchy newspapers __... 





Greensboro News and Record_.........---.....-- 
Josh Horne (10 percent), Herbert Brauff (10 per- 


cent). 
Greenville News and Piedmont (39 percent) -___.. 
Hannibal Courier-Post (13.98 percent)-_.........- 


Telegraph Press (96.25 percent) ...........-.....- 
Donald Newhouse. .-_...............--- od 
Honolulu Star Bulletin (24.25 percent) _ 
Honolulu Advertiser (50 percent)_..._.-. - 
I etl ken tensa adbbetiaacae - 
Huntington Publishing Co. (89 percent) __ 
J.P. and 8. F. Harris (2.17 percent each). 
Jackson Clarion Ledger and News. --.-.--- = 
John H. Perry Associates. ---.......- od 
Washington Post__ sae ie 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat__ Pr 
Kansas City Star__ ialintecats ss 
J. F. and J. H. Steinman._.____- ‘ 
Herman Greenspun (5 percent) .. pie 












Louisville Courier-Journal ___. al 
Macon Telegraph and News... =e 
Amos E. Voorhies (50 percent) _. 
Dw is Commercial Appeal__... 

- and Mrs. R. 8. Gavin......... 

















Affiliation 
a , 


| Abilene Reporter News and 4 other Texas dailies. 


Knight newspapers. Certificates pending for WIND-TV Chicago. Applicant 
for Miami, Fla. (channel 7) with Cox, 


5 Texas and Oklahoma dailies. 

Interlocking ownership with Lubbock Avalanche and Journal, holder ofcertificate 
pending KF YO-TV Lubbock. 

Ashtabula Star-Beacon and 3 other Ohio dailies. 

James M. Cox newspapers. Applicant for Miami, Fla, (channel 7) with Knight, 
See WHIO-TV, Dayton. 

See KSBW-TY, Salinas; KRON-TY, San Francisco. 

Hearst newspapers. Applicant for Forest Hills, Pa, (channel 4), Whitefish Bay, 
Wis. (channel 6). 


Booth newspapers: 8 Michigan dailies. Certificates pending WSRM-TY, 
Saginaw. 

Lancaster New Era and Intelligencer Journal. See WDEL-TV, Wilmington; 
WGAL-TYV, Lancaster, " 


Champaign News-Gazette. 


Wyoming State Tribune and Fagle. 

Interlocking ownership with New York News (WPIX). 

See WTVN, Columbus. 

Scripps-Howard; applicant for Knoxville (channel 10), Spokane (channel 2). Se 
WMCT, Memphis. 

Scripps-Howard. See above, 


See WKRC-TY, Cincinnatl 


The Gannett newspapers. See WECT-TV, Elmira; WHEC-TV, Rochester, 
Certificates pending for WGTH-TV, Hartford. 

James M. Cox newspapers. See WsB- TV, Atlanta. 

Morgan Murphy newspapers: Superior (Wis.) Telegram. See WEAU-TV, 
Eau Claire, KVOL-TV, Lalayeite. 


Eau Claire Leader and Telegram; Morgan Murphy newspapers: Superior Tele 
gram, Lafayette (La.), Advertiser, and others. See KGTV, Des Moines; 
KVOL-TYV, Lafayette. soonest for Madison, Wis. (channel 3). 

The Gannett newspapers. See WDAN-TV, Danville; WHEC-TY, Rochester; 
WGTH-TYV, Hartford, 


Erie Dispatch. Certificates pending for WMAC-TV, Massillon. Applicant 
for Orlando, Fla. (channel 9), Toledo (channel 11). 


Southwestern Publishing Co.: Fort Smith Southwest American and Times 
Record, also papers in Nevada, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Applicant for 
Henderson, Nev. (chapter 2). 

Carter Publications, 

Fresno Bee, Sacramento Bee and Modesto Bee. Applicant for Sacramento 
(chapter 10). 


Rocky Mountain Telegram, Wilson Times, 

Lee newspapers: Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Tilinfos. Certificates pending for 
KGLO-TV, Mason City, lowa. Applicant for Madison, Wis. (chapter 3). 

Harrisburg Patriot and News. See KOIN-TV, Portland; WSYR-TV, Syracuse, 


Huntington Herald Dispatch and Advertiser. 
Hutchinson News He and 4 other papers in Kansas and lowa. 


Jacksonville Journal and other papers. 
See WTOP-TV, Washington. 


See WDEL-TV, Wilmington; WLEV-TV, Bethlehem, 
Las Vegas Sun. 


8 California and 4 Illinois papers. 


16 percent of radio station which part owns WETV. 
Grants Pass Courier 
Howard. See WCPO-TY, Cincinnati, WEWS, Cleveland. 
Meridian Record and Olarke County Tribune, Quitman, Miss, Applicant fr 
Jackson (channel 47), 











WHBF-’ 
KFEQ-1 
KSD-TV 
KSTM-1 
KSBW-1 
KFSD-T 
KRON-1 
WKAQ-" 
KVTV,8 


WSBT-T 
KHQ-TV 
KYTY, § 


WHYN~’ 


KTNT-T 
KCEN-T 
KCMC-1 


WIBW-T 
WMAL-" 
WTOP-T 
WTRF-T 


KEDD, V 
WILK-T" 


WDEL-T 
WSJS-TV 
WFMJ-T 
WKBN-1 
WHIZ-T" 


Cc 


WALB-T 
WBRZ, B 
WBOS-T 
WWNY-’ 
WIND-T 
WHFC-T 
WBLK-T 
WHK-TV 
WCBI-T' 
WJPB-T" 
KFBB-T" 
WGTH-T 


KTVR, H 


WDXL-T" 
KVOL-1T" 
KFYO-T" 
KGLO-T 


WIBG- T\ 
WBEC-T 
KISJ, Poe: 
WGAN-T 
WSBM-T 
KUTV, 8a 
KVAN-T" 
WRAK-T 


1 Sched 
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Newspaper interests in television stations—Continued 


Station 


——<————————————————— 


wTOK-TV, Meridian --...-.... phous James H. Skewes (11 percent) 
WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee ____ Milwaukee Journal....._. eae Tas 
wcco-TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul Mid-Continent Radio-Television, Inc. (53 
t), owned by 8t. Paul Dispatch and 
ioneer Press (50 percent) and iaiehestts 
Tribune Co. (50 percent). 
WPIX, New York.....----. id Slaten ailieipaii EE hanna nia cnniiondininpineatnies 
WTAR-TYV, Norfolk Norfolk Virginian-Pilot __.- 
WKY pe Oklaboma City... Oklahoma Publishing Co-. 
WCAU- Philadelphia__. Philadelphia Bulletin 
WFIL-T v. ‘Philadelphia _____- Philadelphia Inquirer 
KOAM- TY, Pittsburg, Kans Joplin Globe Publishing Co. , (option to buy 
30 percent). 
Agnes J. Reeves Greer 
Mitzi and 8. I. Newhouse, Jr. (50 percent) 
Quincy Herald-Whig (70.3 percent) 
Raleigh News and Observer (12.5 percent) 
Reading Eagle and Times (99 percent) _ - 
Southwestern Publishing Co. (50 
Donald W. Reynolds (50 percent). 
WHEC-TV, Rochester.........-... ----| The Gannett Newspapers (85.72 percent) 


Owner 


WKIF-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa__. 
KOIN-TV, Portland, Oreg.. 
WGEM- TV, Quincy, Tl.-.. 
WNAO-TYV, Raleigh 

WEEU TV, Reading -_.-... 

; percent), 


Rock Island Argus (17.165 percent) 

St. Joseph News Press and Gazette (43 smn 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch -._. 

East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal (10 percent) - i 

San Francisco Chronicle (25 percent) .....- 
Elliott L. Cushman 

San Francisco Chronicle... 

El] Mundo. -.. 

Register & Tribune Co., ; Des Moines. 


South Bend Tribune-.... mntinpeneiiadiitnmdvadiabihice 
Spokane Chronicle 
Springfield Newspapers, Inc. (50 percent) 


WKAQ-TV, 8a 
KVTV, Sioux City 


WSBT-TV, South Bend 
KHQ-TV, Spokane 
KYTYV, Springfield, Mo. 


WHYN-TV, Springfield-Holyoke 
KTVU, Stockton 

WDSM-TYV, Superior. 

WSYR-TV, Syracuse..... 


Holyoke Transcript (50 percent) 

Browen Industries (75 percent) ._..-- - 
Northwest Publications, Inc. (51 percent) - a 
8. I. Newhouse and family (99 percent) -........ 


Tacoma News-Tribune... 
Temple Telegram. .-__- 
Camden (Ark.) News 


WIBW ay, Topeka 
WMAL-TYV, Washington. 
WTOP-TV, Washington_. 
WTRF-TV, Wheeling 


Capper Publications 

Washington Star__ a heetcananta eo 

Washington Post (55 percent) _- . 

News Publishing Co. (34 percent), , Albert V. 
Dix (22.6 percent), Gordon C, Dix (7.3 per- 
cent). 

Wichita Beacon (5 percent) - . .-.-- 

Wyoming Valley Broadcasting Co 


KEDD, Wichita 
WILK-TV, Wilkes-Barre 


WDEL-TY, Wilmington 
WSJS-TV, Winston Salem. 
WFMJ-TV, Youngstown- 
WKBN-TV, Youngstown 
WHIZ-TV, Zanesville 


Albany Herald 

D. L. and C. P. Manship, Jr., (45 pe reent).._.- 
Basil Brewer (58.918 percent) 
Watertown Times---.... 

Chicago News (27.7 percent) - 

Richard W. and Rose M. Hoffman 
News Publishing Co., Wheeling 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ‘ 
Columbus Commercial Dispateh.. 

J. Patrick Beacom.----.....--.- 
Fairmont Corp. (23.8 percent) ..-- 
Hartford Times (option for 45 percent) - - 


WIND-TV, bhicage 
WHFC-TYV, Chicago... 
WBLK TV, Clarksburg 
WHK-TV , Cleveland 
WCBI-TV , Columbus, Mi: 
WJPB-TV, , Fairmont, "W. Va. 
KFBB-T Vv, Great Falls } 
WGTH-T V, Hartford 


Southern Newspapers, Inc. ..........---.-...-.- 


Aaron B. Robinson (57.33 percent) 
Lafayette Advertiser (50 percent)... 
Globe-News Publishing 

Mason City Globe-Gazette 


KGLO-TV, Mason City, lowa 


WMAC-TV , Massillon 

WTEV, New Bedford 

WDHN New Brunswick -. 
WIBG-TV, Philadelphia. 
WBEC-TV, Pittsfield. 

KISJ, Pocatello, Idaho... 
WGAN-T V, Portland, Maine 
WSBM-T v: Saginaw 

KUTV, Salt Lake A al iindntepateneni 
KVAN-TV , Vancouver, Wash 
WRAK- TV, Williamsport, Pa 


Basil Brewer 

Home News Publishing Co. (76 percent). 
Philadelphia News (10 percent) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
Western Publishing Co_.. 
Guy P. Gannett newspapers -_....... 

John L. Booth (84.3 percent) 

Salt Leke City Tribune (50 percent)... 

Sheldon F. Sackett (75 percent) 

Williamsport Gazette and Bulletin (67 percent) - 


New Bedford Standard-Times. 


Affiliation 


Meridian Star. 

Ridder Publications: St. Pau) Dispatch and 12 other pa 
ington, Minnesota, North and South Dakota and New 
Superior. 

See WGN-TV, Chicago. 


Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, 


ers in Caltfornia, Wash- 
ork, See W DSM TV 


Joplin Globe & News-Herald. 


Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion News. 
Portland Oregonian, See W'T'PA, Harrisburg; WSYR-TYV, Syracuse, 


Reynolds owns 75 percent of Southwestern, See KFSA-TYV, Fort Smith. 


Rochester Times-Union, and Democrat and Chronicle, and chain of New York 
papers. See WEOT-TV, Elmira; WDAN-TV, Danville) WGTH-TV, 
01 


See KBAK-TV, Baherelihd KRON-TYV, San Francisco. 
San Diego Sho opping New 
See KSBW-TY, Salinas; KBAK- TV, Bakersfield. 


Des Moines Register and Tribune, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Look Maga- 
tine. Applicant for Des Moines (channel 8), Minneapolis-St. Paul (channel 9), 


Springfield News, and Leader and Press; president Tams Bixby, Jr., and son 
own 70 percent of Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix and Times-Democrat, applicant 
for Muskogee (channe] 8). 


3 California dailies. 

Ridder Publications (69.4 percent). See WCCO-TV, Minneapolis. 

Syracuse Post-Standard and Herald-Journal and 7 other papers in New York, 
New Jersey, and Oregon. See WTPA, Harrisburg; KOIN-TV, Portland. 


Associated with OC. E. Palmer newspapers: Texarkana Gazette and News. 
Certificates pending for Hot Springs (channel 9). 
Topeka Capita] and others. 


See WMBR-TV, Jacksonville. 

H. C. Ogden newspapers: Wheeling Intelligencer and News-Register, other 
West Virginia papers. Certificates pending for WBLK-TV, Clarksburg 
Dixes publish 6 Ohio dailies. 


andes own interest in DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express and Butler (Pa.) 
Lagie. 

See WLEV-TY, Bethlehem, WGAL-TYV, Lancaster, 

Winston-Salem Journal and Twin City Sentinel, 


Certificates pending for WHK-TV, Cleveland, 
Zanesville Times Recorder and Signal. 


Baton Rouge Advocate and State Times. 
Bee WTEV, New Bedford. 


Knight newspapers. See WAKR-TYV, Akron. 

4 suburban newspapers. 

H. C. Ogden newspapers. See WT RF-TV, Wheeling, 
See WK BN-TV, Youngstown, 


Mannington (W. Va.) Times. 

6 Montana dailies. 

The Gannett newspapers. See WHEC-TV, Rochester, WECT-TV, Elmira, 
WDAN-TY, Danviile. 

C. E. Palmer newspapers (20.5 percent). See KCMC-TY, Texarkana. Alden 
P. Mooney (31.5 percent), Hot Springs Sentinel Record and New Era. News 
Times Publishing Co, (3 percent), E] Dorado News and Times. 

Corinthian. 

Morgan Murphy Newspapers. See WEAU-TYV, Eau Claire; KGTV, Des Moines 

See KGNC-TV, Amarillo. 

Minority stoc khokler Lee Loomis has interest in KHQA-TV, Hannibal, Mo, 

See WICU, Erie. 

New Bedford Standard-Times. See WBOS-TY, Boston. 

New Brunswick Home News, Metuchen Reporter, Linden Observer. 


Holds stock in Oregon, Utah, and Montana newspapers. 
4 Maine dailies. 
See W BKZ-TY, Battle Creek. 


Coos Bay (Oreg.) Times. Applicant for Oakland (channel 2), 


nT 


1 Scheduled to go on the air by Apr. 1, 
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Nixon’s Reply to Loaded Question Was 
Only Honest One Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, 
N. C., of April 22, 1954: 

Nrxon’s REPLY TO LOADED QUESTION Was 
OnLy HoNneEsT ONE POSSIBLE 


Vice President Nrxon’s answer to a ques- 
tion about sending American troops to Indo- 
china if the French withdraw should be in- 
terpreted in view of the background dis- 
cussion that led up to the question. When 
this background is thoroughly understood, 
it seems to us that Mr. Nrxon gave his ques- 
tioner the only possible answer. His alterna- 
tive was to refuse to answer. 


The Vice President had just delivered an 
extremely able explanation of the situation 
in Southeast Asia, based on his own obser- 
vations there and his talks with both heads 
of state and ordinary people. He displayed 
an extraordinary grasp of the situation and 
made a lucid exposition of how the fall of 
Indochina would pose an immediate threat 
to the whole free world and might force the 
United States to abar.don its whole strategic 
position in the west Pacific. 

Mr. Nrxon then submitted himself to ques- 
tions from his audience, the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, with the clear un- 
derstanding that both the speech and his 
answers to the questions would be off the 
record. 

One editor then asked him—as nearly as 
We can remember the words—this: “If the 
French should withdraw entirely from Indo- 
china, would the United States send Ameri- 
can troops to hold it?” 

As anyone can see, that was a loaded ques- 
tion. Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
called it an “iffy” question and would have 
ducked it by refusing to give an “iffy” answer. 
But Nrxon did not duck it. Before he re- 
plied he made it clear that it was a hypo- 
thetical question, and that any answer would 
have to be hypothetical. He said he did not 
believe the French would withdraw from 
Indochina, and that, therefore, the decision 
on sending American troops probably would 
never have to be made. 

But, he continued, if the Prench withdrew, 
if there is no other way to keep Indochina 
out of Communist hands, the stakes of the 
free world are so great that as a last resort 
we would have no other choice but to hold 
it with American troops. 

When all the “ifs” are considered, the Vice 
President's answer was not so sensational as 
it has been made to appear. He would prob- 
ably not have answered the question if the 
society had not agreed in advance that all he 
said at the luncheon was to be off the record. 
As he left the hall, however, he was sur- 
rounded by the working reporters, who 
pleaded to be allowed to quote his answer. 
Finally he said they might quote it only if 
they attributed it to an “administration 
spokesman” and not to him personally. 

Of course, it had to come out. The answer 
was too important to be kept anonymous. 
We believe it well that it did come out, be- 
cause we have in Indochina a situation that 
has got to be faced. Mr. Nixon has good rea- 
sons to believe that the French will not with- 
draw; but if they do, nobody else can hold 
Indochina but the United States. 
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The uneasiness caused by his answer, we 
believe, is due to the fear of the American 
people of being drawn into another Korea- 
like war, in which fainthearted allies will 
hold us back and keep us from winning. 
This newspaper is as much opposed as any- 
body to that kind of bogged-down war. If 
we have to go in, let it be emphatically un- 
derstood that we are going to win regardless 
of kibitzers and that we intend to leave the 
associated states of Indochina free and in- 
dependent nations. 

A war on any other basis in Indochina 
would be unthinkable. 





The Romance of Remembering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention a brief but 
beautiful and reverent address delivered 
by my friend George E. Stringfellow, 
imperial oriental guide, A. A. O. N. M. S., 
before the Paterson Valley Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonary, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction of the 
United States, at Paterson, N. J., on 
April 15, 1954. 

George E. Stringfellow is an eminent 
citizen of our country. As vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., he is one of 
its outstanding businessmen. He was 
long associated with Mr. Edison before 
the latter’s death and has since main- 
tained his connection in a directive 
capacity with the great organization 
which bears his honored name. 

Large as his achievements loom in the 
industrial life of America, Mr. String- 
fellow is known most favorably because 
of his deep and Christian-like interest 
in practical, measured relief assistance 
to the sick, the poor, and underprivileged. 
He is known far and wide in New Jersey 
for his philanthropic endeavors and ac- 
complishments. He is one of the found- 
ers of the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society, of which he 
was president for the first 3 years of its 
existence. He is still an active and pro- 
ductive worker for the society, being a 
member of its board of directors, its 
executive committee, and chairman of 
its finance committee. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of the 
parent corporation, the American Can- 
cer Society, and vice chairman of its 
executive committee. 


As though the time and attention de- 
voted to these loving labors were not 
enough to absorb the energies of this fine 
American, he has equal enthusiasm in 
his generous nature for another splendid 
charitable interest, the Shriners’ hospi- 
tals for crippled children. I am not a 
member of the Shrine. But everyone 
conversant with the currents of Ameri- 
can life is acquainted in some measure 
with the untold relief and happy results 
these institutions of skillful care have 
brought to the pain-racked and broken 
bodies of so many of our children. In 
North America and Hawaii, the Shriners 
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maintain 17 such Temples of Mercy, in 
which during the last quarter century 
more than 300,000 crippled children haye 
been treated, nearly all of them helped 
and very many of them cured. No one 
could be more zealous in behalf of these 
hospitals than Mr. Stringfellow. 

The speech I include herewith is illus- 
trative of Mr. Stringfellow’s nobility of 
character and of his adherence to the 
divine principle of love of neighbor 
which he exemplifies in his life: 

THe ROMANCE oF REMEMBERING 

I am highly honored to be invited to speak 
to you tonight, when we commemorate that 
other memorable Thursday when Christ and 
His Disciples were gathered at the Last Sup. 
per. 
“This do in remembrance of me,” said 
Christ as He offered the bread and the wine 
to those who were gathered around him. 
Through 2,000 years of Christian history we 
remember the sacrifice that is symbolized 
by that simple ceremony. 

We are here to remember God and to pay 
tribute to our brethren who have departed 
from our midst. With ceremony and mysti- 
cism we have emphasized their importance 
and idealized the meaning of this occasion. 

Memory by nature is romantic. Un- 
pleasant and sorrowful experiences have a 
way of being softened by the passage of 
time while the happy occurrences are en- 
hanced and stand out clearly in our 
thoughts. Time seems to give a glamor 
to past events, whether they are within our 
own experience or in ancient history. 

We remember Egypt for its wealth and its 
kings. The pyramids are a symbol of a once 
fabulous civilization. 

We remember ancient Greece as devoted 
to wisdom and beauty. The temples and the 
statues are left to remind us that it too was 
once a great civilization. 

We remember Rome for its leaders and its 
lawmakers who contributed much to the art 
of government. But its glory too is gone. 
There remains only the ruins to give clue to 
its once far-reaching influence. 

Those are the things we remember—the 
romance and the beauty. 

Those civilizations had potentialities for 
greatness and indestructibility. They at- 
tained great world influence. But they 
reached only a certain peak in their glory 
and then crumbled because of despotism, 
slavery, greed and corruption. 

Our civilization, and I speak now of our 
country, has potentialities for lasting great- 
ness as evidenced by its rapid development 
into a powerful leader among the nations of 
the world. Remembering the fate of past 
civilizations, we might ask ourselves, will 
our Nation also collapse after reaching 4 
level beyond which it cannot rise? Will it, 
in the romantic imaginings of future genera- 
tions, be only a memory of machines, speed 
and production? 

I believe that our Nation, because it was 
built on a spiritual foundation, will endure 
and will fulfill its responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

We must ever remember that ours is & 
Christian country, founded on Christian 
traditions. We must remember that the 
men and women who came to our shores 
in search of religious and economic freedom 
were bound together by a spiritual thread 
that no hardship could sever. That thread 
has been the warp on which the whole pat- 
tern of our Nation was built. 

It was that faith in God which gave our 
forefathers, many of whom were Masons, 
the courage to fight for independence and to 
win in spite of overwhelming odds. 

From that faith came the almost divine 
wisdom that gave us our Constitution which 
for 160 years has assured us the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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That faith was the light which guided the 
actions of our leaders during the dark days 
of the Civil War. 

Today we face the threat of communism. 
It is an ideology which denies God, enslaves 
man, creates hate, and brings about devasta- 
tion in the human soul. 

The Communists recognize the power of 
the belief in God and assert that it must 
be exterminated before communism can be 
safe. 

By their own admission we have in our 
possession a spiritual weapon which can be 
used against their materialistic onslaught. 

As Christians and as Masons we believe 
in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. This is a phrase we hear often, 
particularly in the rituals of our order. Its 
simplest interpretation can be made in the 
words of Christ when He said, during the 
Last Supper, “A new comandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 

This is what gives significance to Maundy 
Thursday. This is why we are here tonight— 
to remember and to heed with renewed spirit 
the commandment to love one another. 

If we should practice that admonition, it 
might well be the solution to the ills and 
problems of the modern world. That may 
sound visionary, but it isn’t wholly impos- 
sible. Not if we follow Christ’s teachings 
and His example. 

His love inspired love in those around Him. 
There was little reason for a strict orthodox 
Jew like James to associate with a despised 
collector like Matthew. Yet, when they be- 
came friends of Jesus, they inevitably became 
friends of one another, 

A rough fisherman like Peter had little 
in common with a refined scholar like Na- 
thaniel, but they were drawn together by 
their mutual friendship with Jesus. And 
so it was that the love one showed for an- 
other touched someone else and like the 


ripples on the water, reached unseen shores~ 


as a result of one point of contact. 

“To love one another” is the motivating 
spirit of our brotherhood. Our example 
could very well be the pebble that could 
start the ripple of friendship spreading from 
among ourselves to our neighbors, our busi- 
ness associates, our Government officials, and 
touch foreign shores through the leaders of 
other nations. 

If the spirit of brotherhood were to be 
accepted and practiced in the affairs of indi- 
viduals and of nations, the unrest which 
now disturbs the world would disappear. 

It would create tolerance and promote 
better understanding. It would protect the 
weak from the strong. It would eliminate 
selfishness and greed. 

We would have, as a result, peace and good 
will in our individual lives and peace and 
good will in national and international af- 
fairs. The world would be a better place in 
which to live. 

Let us remember that God embraces the 
universe and love is the substance out of 
which the world and man were created. Let 
us remember that “God is love.” 


Tangible Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News carried 
an editorial in its issue of May 3, 1954, 
that clearly underscores a justification 
for increasing the personal income-tax 
exemption from $600 to $800. 


A few weeks ago this House passed 
what the Republican leadership referred 
to as a tax revision bill. In the debate 
that ensued, the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
emphatically developed the unassailable 
fact that the bill was in reality a tax 
reduction bill—a tax reduction bill for 
those best able to pay. For included in 
the measure was a reduction in taxes on 
unearned income. The great majority 
of Democrats plus a few Republicans 
unsuccessfully tried to amend the bill to 
grant tax relief to the great bulk of the 
taxpayers by raising the exemption from 
$600 to $700. The attempt failed by a 
few votes. The measure is now being 
considered by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Mr. Speaker, I intend to bring 
the editorial of the Daily News to the 
attention of that committee, and for that 
purpose, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the editorial that states the posi- 
tion of Prof. Alvin Harvey Hansen, of 
Harvard University, widely known and 
able political economist. 


The editorial follows: 


TANGIBLE Tax RELIEF 


The sure way to lighten the burden on the 
American taxpayer is to increase the personal 
income-tax exemption. We have learned 
that it does little good to reduce the excise 
taxes because many motion picture indus- 
trialists and manufacturers have raised their 
prices to pocket what the Government used 
to take. The customer pays just as much 
as he ever did. 

The average taxpayer can apply the old 
novelty song to an excise-tax reduction: “A 
wonderful chance for somebody, but for 
somebody else, not me.” 

Does he pay less for a movie ticket now 
that the Government has slashed the taxes? 
Does he see the billion-dollar reduction re- 
flected in previously taxed items? 

However, it would be different with an 
increase in income-tax exemption. The mo- 
tion picture and other industries could not 
skim off the savings. Every taxpayer would 
benefit. 

The proposal to increase the exemption 
from $600 to $800 is advocated by Senator 
Wa ter F. Grorce, Democrat of Georgia, and 
others, and has the endorsement of Harvard 
Prof. Alvin Harvey Hansen, widely known and 
honored political economist. 

Professor Hansen says, “If $500 was a rea- 
sonable personal exemption in 1944, when 
we needed a very broad income-tax base to 
finance the war, then the present day equiva- 
lent in real terms, namely $800, must be 
regarded as fair and reasonable.” He said 
that the proposed $200 increase is justifiable 
because of the rise in living costs during the 
last decade. 

The billion-dollar excise-tax cut helped 
manufacturers and the cinema interests, 
but an increase in the income-tax exemption 
would give real relief to the taxpayer. 


League of Women Voters Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters of the City of 
New York recently undertook a poll of 
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public opinion with respect to problems 
of international cooperation and foreign 
trade. League members interviewed 
2,100 people in the 5 boroughs of New 
York on the basis of a scientific sample 
prepared by the Elmer Roper Institute 
of-Public Opinion. Columbia University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology undertook to analyze the replies. 
The survey shows that 56 percent of New 
York City residents believe that the 
United States cannot defend itself with- 
out help from its allies. It also shows 
that 73 percent of the people of the city 
of New York feel that the United States 
and the rest of the free world would en- 
joy increased prosperity and an expand- 
ed standard of living if they were per- 
mitted to increase the level of interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following press release and statistical 
tables recently issued by the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York. 


FirTy-six PERCENT OF NEw YORKERS BELIEVE 
Untrep STrates Coutp Not Derenp ITSELF 
Wirnout ALLIES 


“The majority of New Yorkers favor inter- 
national cooperation—both military and in 
trade,” announced the League of Women 
Voters of the City of New York today, quot- 
ing from the results of a poll just concluded 
by the league in this city. Highlights of the 
poli show that 56 percent of this city’s resi- 
dents believe that, if it came to war, the 
United States could not defend itself with- 
out military help from its allies. The poll 
also revealed that 73 percent of New York 
City residents feel. that greater prosperity 
would result for all, if the United States and 
other countries of the free world increased 
their trade with each other. 

Based on a scientific sample devised by the 
Elmo Roper Institute of Public Affairs, the 
study covered 2,100 people throughout the 5 
boroughs. Columbia University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology were re- 
sponsible for the questionnaire and for the 
analysis of the answers to the poll. The 
aim of the survey was to determine how a 
cross section of New Yorkers feel about in- 
ternational cooperation, particularly with 
respect to world trade. 

This was a pilot study, and it is believed 
that it will stimulate similar polls by other 
League of Women Voters organizations in 
the different cities of the country. 

The local survey revealed that support 
for military and trade cooperation with our 
allies was voiced by the majority of New 
Yorkers in both sexes, all age groups, and 
all educational and income levels. 

A significant fact revealed by the survey 
concerned the United Nations. Only 7 per- 
cent of the respondents indicated that the 
United States should drop out of the United 
Nations. 

“The fact that 73 percent—almost three- 
fourths of New York's citizens are aware of 
the mutual benefits deriving from world 
trade is particularly encouraging,” said Mrs. 
Ralph B. Morris, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York. “We 
believe that one of the most effective ap- 
proaches to peace is through a greater ex- 
change of goods among the nations of the 
free world. This finding from our survey is 
also encouraging because it indicates that 
most New Yorkers support the President's 
position on world trade. This position was 
defined by the President in his message of 
March 30, when he said: 

“If we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security and the 
solidarity of the free world—all are in- 
volved.’ ” 
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With the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
expiring on June 12, 1954, the two Senators 
from New York State and all the Congress- 
men from this city have indicated that they 
are very anxious to know the thinking of 
their constituents on the subject of interna- 
tional cooperation and world trade. The 
survey of League of Women Voters is thus 
of great importance to the lawmakers who 
represent New York City in the Nation's 
Capital. 





On tariffs, 44 percent of the city’s inhabi- 
tants feel that an important argument for 
a low tariff on goods coming into this coun- 
try is that it will make other countries fi- 
mancially stronger so that they will not 
need our help. Thirty-one percent were for 
decreasing our tariffs, 19 percent for retain- 
ing them at present levels, 16 percent for 
increasing them. 


Altitudes toward the United Nations 


{Percent} 
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The poll was conducted by volunteer 
workers, members of the League of Women 
Voters with some help from other women’s 
groups. It was the first poll of its kind to 
be undertaken by any volunteer women’; 


group. 

The findings of this study are expected to 
be incorporated in a book on world trade 
to be published by the Center for Interna. 
tional Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

































































Age 
High school 
Cet graduate, College 
31 to 40 | 41 to 50 | Over 50 some high business graduate, 
school or | postgraduate 
some college 
ef ence ait iffnsiegapeenesna fl nesssspesil pipiens enennetsatsslfchetesateaseenst a 
United States has been doing less than its share. __._....--...----- 10 8 10 19 
United States has been cooperating to about the right extent__ ___- 30 29 28 29 38 
United States has been doing more than its share____......-..----- 45 40 39 45 40 
United States should drop out of the U. N......--..-....-...--.-- 4 9 y 6 3 
al y 14 17 sachin 
FED GGT ccc cnencecctupetccsnctnpienatsnnasenuiumgpesdbuianse quadishabudl snpanenoers B Bt noni oinestnnetoncenmentippancasmmies=yleceenmenmiesiie 1 
100 100 100 100 100° 
Total . ....ca--ceceaccoonenenencennencnwccnennnneenncernceee- | (447) (550) (1, 013) (259) 
Attitudes toward military alliances 
[Percent] 
Sex Age Ineome Education 
. High school 
$3,000 | $5,000 | $7,000 rammar graduate, College 
Men | Women 21 to 30 | 31 to 40 | 41 to 50 | Over 50 pg to to or a hin a. — 
$4,990 | $6,999 | over school some graduate 
college 
If it came to war: 
We could not defend ourselves without mili- 
ST as bith nw indepen cepdicintde ntins Digiatpnatied 60 53 63 55 54 53 53 Of 59 62 52 57 7” 
We could defend ourselves without military |~ 
i 32 33 3» «4 35 32 32 35 33 30 35 3A 21 
7 13 7 ll 10 13 14 10 7 8 13 8 8 
1 B Repsanosihicersinrs 1 2 1 1 Fis. 3.. Ber irish 1 1 
Total { 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 r 100 
ee a ee ee a (885)| (1,208); (447); (632); (469); 9 (550); = (537); (768); (424)| = (266) (1, 013) (791) (259) 
Attitudes toward recipients of United States economic assistance 
[Percent] 
Age Income | Education 
° ™~! school On 
$3,000 | $5,000 | $7,000 rammar | graduate, 0 lego 
Men | Women) 21 to 30| 31 to 40 | 41 to. 50| Over 50) UPGer | “tn | "to iia tee 
$3,000 $4,999 | $6,909 | over some high | school, or post- 
’ .school some graduate 
college 
Recipients of economic assistance: 
Are carrying their share of the load____....... 27 25 22 21 19 22 25 33 19 24 41 
Are letting the United States do the job__.... 40 44 48 ret] 48 49 43 38 52 45 27 
Some are, some are not. .....................- 24 18 18 18 15 18 26 22 16 22 25 
Don’t know.......... weenecsesecce eT] ll 10 10 17 10 4 5 13 8 5 
No answer... commencancsesceses} Lj J /.......-. 1 2 1 1 1 2 SB lucdntininee 1 2 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(447)| (632)| (469); |= (650)} | (537); += (768)|  (424)| += (266) (1, 013) (791) (259) 
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Attitudes toward more trade between United States and countries of free world 


Men | Women) 21 to 30 | 31 to-40 | 41 to 50 | Over 50 


If we trade more with other countries: 

Both the United Statesand other countries 
would become more prosperows______....... 

Only the other countries would benefit 

Only the United States would benefit 

It would not make any difference 

Don’t know 

No answer 


[Percent] 


Age 


Under 
$3,000 


Education 


High school 
graduate, 
business 
school, or 
some 


College 
graduate, 
post 


graduate 


Bg 





Recommendations on United States tariff policy 


Men | Women 


Decrease our tariffs 

Keep them about the same 

Increase some, decrease others_..........- hpadncud 
Don’t know; not classifiable. 


No answer 


Total 


Internationalism (attitude toward U. N.) 
and attitudes on tariffs 


[Percent] 
Attitude toward United 


States participation in 
U.N, 


its 


doing more than 
share in the U. 


N. 
N. 
should 
drop out of the U. N. 


States 


doing less than its share 
N 


in the U.N. 
cooperating to the right 


extent in the U. I 
United States has been 


United States has been 
United States has been 


United 


Tariff response: 
Increase tariffs..........- 


Keep about the same.... 
Increase some, decrease 


f 100° 100 | 100; 100 
Total -a--nenean-em----[{(214)} (6819) (858)| (138) 


Nots.—A preliminary inspection suggests that there 
is fair consistency on to questions on inter- 
nationalist-isolationist For the sake of sim- 
plicity, attitude toward the U.N. is used in this cross- 
tabulation as a rough index of internationalist-isolationist 
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(885) 


[Percent] 


Age 


| Under | 


21 to 30 | 31 to 40 | 41 to 50 | Over 530 $3,000 | to 


| 


a 
(1, 208) 


100 
(550) 


100. 
(447) 


100 
(469) 





(632) (537) 


Attitude toward increase or decrease on 
tariffs 


[Percent] 


Both 
United 
States 
and 
other 
countries 
would 
prosper 


Only 
other 
countries 
would 
benefit 


Do you think we should increase 
errs as cinta teancnas elecauiedains 

Decrease our tariffs 

Keep them about the same 

Inerease some and decrease others_ 

Don’t know 


ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN TRADE 


Do you think we should increase those 
tariffs or duties on goods we buy from other 
countries, decrease them or keep them 
about the same? 

1. Concerned with the threat to the do- 
mestic economy: to avert unemployment, 
depression, dumping by foreign countries, 
ets. (15 percent.) 

2. Autarchic considerations: Need to main- 
tain production potential as insurance 
against wartime shortages caused by inter- 
ruption of imports; need to preserve our nat- 
ural resources, (Less than 1 percent.) 


Income 


$3,000 | $5,000 | 
$4,999 | $6,900 | over 
; 


700 a 100 100 | 
(768) (426) (266) 


Sit anew 


Education 


at 

High school) 
graduate, 
business 


Grammar 


College 
school or 


graduate, 
post- 
graduate 


$7,000 


| to or 


some high | sehool, or 
| school 


some 
college 


100 | 





a, 013) (250) 


3. Benefit to United States of tariff reve- 
nues. (E. g., “We need money so badly that 
the tariff would help.” “Will help us finan- 
cially to increase our budget—give us some 
financial income.”) (1 percent.) 

4. Isolationist, xenophobic, suspicious, re- 
sentful, retdliatory, etc. (E. g., “Because 
they’ve taken enough from us in past. Let 
them pay. They hate the United States.” 
“Other nations should leave us alone, we’re 
doing fine.” “We must help ourselves first.” 
“Everything we send over there, they tax us 
double.” “Since they’re giving us a dirty 
deal we should raise tariffs.) (3 percent.) 

5. Considerations bound up with the idea 
of “comparative advantage.” The country 
that can produce each commodity cheapest 
should be the country that should produce 
that commodity for the rest of the world. 
(E. g., “If things can be produced cheaper 
in other countries, we should buy them.” 
“Foreign competition would force domestic 
producers to produce economically or not 
sell.” “Products can be made more cheaply 
in certain countries than in others.) (1 per- 
cent.) 

6. Support of the aims of United States 
foreign policy. (E. g., “It would keep other 
countries from becoming a prey to commu- 
nism.” “If we reduce tarifis * * * other 
countries can meet their responsibilities in 
the United Nations and in defending them- 
selves.” “If we do not share, others will con- 
stantly plan ways to take it away from us.) 
«3 percent.) 
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7. Benefits to business in the United 
States; exports only possible reciprocally with 
imports, e. g.: “More trade would increase 
our business.” “There would be more busi- 
ness. We would buy more and they would 
buy more.” “Every country needs trade. If 
tariffs are too high, the United States will be 
in a hole.” (Five percent.) 

8. Advantages for consumers in the United 
States, lower prices, e. g.: “Being that my 
husband is a workingman, that’s what I 
imagine. We would be able to buy more.” 
“If tariffs were increased, goods from otHer 
countries couldn't be sold here in the United 
States.” (Eleven percent.) 

9. Advantages for “international trade”; 
“mutual advantages”; “trade, not aid’’ (ab- 
stract, sophisticated arguments, with no 
illustration of meaning, no explanation or 
clarification. Possibility that these argu- 
ments are not fully digested by the respond- 
ent), e. g.: “We have to encourage world 
trade.” “High tariffs are a barrier to free 
world trade.” “Lower prices means more 
trade.” (Thirteen percent.) 

O. Homely morality; direct, outgoing sym- 
pathy for other nations, e. g.: “To help other 
countries.” “The common citizen of all 
countries benefits—lightens his burdens.” 
“If increased, other countries have it hard.” 
“They are paying enough now.” (Six per- 
cent.) 

X. Reasons based on conservatism, tradi- 
tionalism, complacency (associated with the 
keep-them-about-the-same response), e. g.: 
“People O. K. as of now. No use upsetting 
things.” “They (in Washington) know what 
they're doing.” “See no reasons for change.” 
“It is O. K. as it is.” (Two percent.) 

Y. Other (list). (Four percent.) 

Reject. Not applicable. (Forty-three 
percent.) 

SUMMARY 

1. Increase our tariffs. (Sixteen percent.) 

2. Decrease our tariffs. (Thirty-one per- 
cent.) 

3. Keep them about the same. (Nineteen 
percent.) 

4. Increase some; decrease others. (Six 
percent.) 

5. Others. (Twenty-eight percent.) 





Iowa and Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
Monday, April 5, 1954 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from Na- 
tion’s Business: 

Tuts Is FoREIGN TRADE aT WoRK 


The wife of a Coe College professor in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, tosses a pound of sugar 
into her shopping basket and thus insures 
employment for a mechanic at the Iowa 
Manufacturing Co. in another part of town. 

The mechanic never saw a sugarcane, his 
interest in foreign trade is negligible, and 
certainly he doesn’t know a chunky little 
man named Julio Acosta who lives near 
Cardenas, Cuba. 

Yet, when the checker rings up the sugar 
sale on the cash register, the mechanic, the 
professor's wife, Julio, Cardenas, and Cedar 
Rapids have been engaged in a piece of in- 
ternational commerce that affects the wel- 
fare and prosperity of everyone of them. 

That is foreign trade. 

Cardenas is a thriving seaport on the 
northern coast of Cuba, about 75 miles east 
of Havana, proud of its year-round balmy 
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climate, of its Spanish Colonial-style Palacio 
Municipal, of its surrounding wealth of 
sugarcane. 

Cedar Rapids is a thriving trading center— 
deep in the heart. of the corn country— 
proud of its extremes of climate, of its battle- 
shiplike municipal center erected on an 
island, of its rich outlying topsoil. 

Cardenas, population 45,000, has a few tan- 
neries, and there’s some activity in the rais- 
ing of henequin, a fiber. Basically, though, 
Cardenas is a one-crop, one-industry town. 
The welfare of Cardenas is tied to the culti- 
vation, processing, and sale of sugar. 

In contrast, Cedar Rapids, population 
75,000, is a city of diversified interests. Corn, 
oats, wheat and barley, cattle and hogs, all 
play a part in the area’s economic health. 
An equally important role is played by its 
wide variety of manufacturing plants. 

Yet, as sharply as the two cities differ, the 
relative prosperity of each is linked to the 
same chain of exports and imports—between 
their two countries, and the countries of 
the world. Both the one-crop city and the 
city of diversified products must have for- 
eign trade to bolster and maintain their 
respective high standards of living. 

Cardenas—and Cuba—sell cane sugar to 
Cedar Rapids—and the United States. In 
return, Cardenas—and Cuba—buy hams, 
lard, cereals, tractors, rock crushers, radio 
transmitters, farm spraying equipment, and 
other products from Cedar Rapids, along 
with items from just about every other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Volumes of statistics show how much sugar 
the people of Cedar Rapids and the rest of 
the United States bought from Cardenas 
and Cuba; and how many Cedar Rapids and 
American products the people of Cardenas-- 
and Cuba bought in return. Statistics are 
forbidding, but not Julio Acosta whom I 
visited on his family-size cane plantation. 

Julio was standing on the hood of his 
American-made truck, waving his arms 
proudly at the tall, shimmering ranks of 
cane which rose higher than the truck’s 
cab, when he reduced the statistics to one 
apt sentence. 

“Si, senor,”’ he said. “If I get a good price 
for this cane, I will be able to buy another 
truck this year. If not, I will have to wait.” 

The colono (cane farmer) was acutely 
aware that his ability to get a good price for 
his sugar hinged on the sale to the United 
States, by far Cuba’s biggest customer. If 
he got a good price, someone would sell a 
new American truck. Thus Julio’s own 
prosperity is intertwined with that of the 
auto industry workers who build trucks in 
Detroit and other American cities. (In 1952, 
Julio’s compatriots bought 24,300 American- 
made autos, trucks, and buses.) 

The Acosta farmhouse is too far off the 
main highway to be served by central electric 
power, but the Acostas—father and two 
grown sons—were well enough off, as a result 
of their cane sales in recent years, to have 
bought, and installed, an American-made 
set of batteries, and an American-made gen- 
erator, which produce enough electricity to 
provide lighting and to run an American- 
made radio. The farmhouse also contained 
an American-made kerosene refrigerator 
and sewing machine. Virtually every piece 
of farm equipment and machinery bore the 
phrase: Made in U.S. A. 

Juan Perez Escanez is the unpaid secre- 
tary of the union at one of the sugar milis 
in Cardenas. Like other workers in the 
seasonal sugar industry, he supplements his . 
income by working on the docks when the 
mill is temporarily shut down. 

“The workers in Cardenas, whether they. 
work in the mils, in the distilleries, or on 
the docks, understand that sugar is their 
livelihood, and exports their source of pros- 
arg al the impassive but bright-eyed Juan 

me. 


The flourishing sugar-export years of 
World War II and later have given Juan an 
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annual income of about $1,500. This per- 
mits him a comparatively high standard of 
living, he says. He drives a 1-year-old Amer. 
ican auto. He lives in a new house (costing 
$2,500) in the Playa Larga, from which— 
like other modest homes in this workers’ 
section of Cardenas—sprouts the antenna 
of an American-made TV set. The Perez 
family—father, mother, two children—also 
have a radio, electric iron, and refrigerator, 
all of American manufacture. 

“My wife wants to buy a washing ma- 
chine, but I told her she will have to wait 
a while because last year was not so good,” 
Juan explained. “It all depends on sugar." 

According to the local Camara de Com- 
ercio (chamber of commerce), some 1,000 
householders there already enjoy the bene- 
fits of American-made washing machines. 

The Camara de Comercio also estimates 
that 1,500 automobiles, 6,000 radios, 1,000 
TV sets, 3,000 refrigerators, and 500 freezers— 
virtually all produced and assembled in 
American plants—are in use, bought with 
sugar-export dollars. 

Any visitor to Cardenas can see, as I did, 
that the picturesque seaport is an excellent 
market for American producers. The stores 
of Cardenas are packed with American goods 
of all kinds and makes. So are the stores 
and shops of all of Cuba. In 1952, Juan’s 
fellow Cubans bough 44,000 refrigerators and 
home freezers, 43,500 TV sets, 79,000 radio 
sets, 39,000 stoves and ranges, 33,000 elec- 
tric fans, 6,000 washing machines, 3,700 sew- 
ing machines, 7,500 typewriters. 

The mayor of Cardenas, Senor Bathuel 
Posada Delgado, is a round-faced man who 
has not use for ties. While being inter- 
viewed through an interpreter, he main- 
tained and unceasing round of conversations 
with constituents who filed into his office 
or stopped him in the wide corridors of the 
city hall. 

“Those citizens who interrupt,” explained 
His Honor, “ask for money to buy medicines, 
for advances on their wages, for postpone- 
ment of their taxes. Sugar and henequin 
export receipts fell off. People have been 
thrown out of work. 

“We all understand the meaning of im- 
ports and exports, for sure. Look,” he said, 
pointing to the dingy cracked ceilings of the 
high-walled city hall, built in 1862. “We 
had to put off painting the ceiling of our 
beautiful building. Export dollars dropped, 
60 tax receipts dwindled.” 

Wages and income of just about every- 
body, the farmer, cane cutter, mill worker, 
refinery worker, are based on a sliding scale 
with the price of sugar, the mayor pointed 
out, “even my own salary.” 

Cedar Rapids, which is 800 miles from 
New Orleans, its nearest port, lies in the 
heart of what was-once the Nation's isola- 
tionist belt. Recently, however, Cedar Rap- 
ids families have begun to realize that ex- 
ports have helped to give them their high 
effective buying power, after taxes, of $5,- 
334 annually. 

More and more farmers in the Cedar Rap- 
ids area, and in Iowa, today recognize that 
their own prosperity is wrapped up to an 
important degree in the exports of their 
farm products, according to Rex Conn, farm 
editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette and 
former county agent who still spends most 
of his time in contact with the farmers. 

“The volume of farm exports varies from 
yier to year,” Mr. Conn explained. “In any 
case farm exports are important in holding 
down the temporary oversupply of unsold 
agricultural yields, and in returning to the 
farmers decent prices and fair profits.” 

Corn, cornmeal, popcorn, oat flour, cereals, 
stock and poultry feeds, meat products, lard 
are among the agricultural products exported 
from Cedar Rapids. 

The breadwinners of Cedar Rapids, espe- 
cially those who work in the many plants 
which over the past 20 years have increas- 
ingly developed foreign outlets, are even 
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more conscious of the importance of exports 
to their standard of living. 

“Just ask any of the men on the assembly 
line,” commented John Evans, AFL central 
jabor union secretary. “They won't even 
nave to talk to you about what exports mean 
to them. All they'll do is point to the ma- 
chine on the line—a rock crusher, or a power 
crane, or something like that—and show 
you the ticket that says the machine is 
slated for Cuba, Venezuela, Belgian Congo, 
or Siam.” 

The businessmen of Cedar Rapids have 
taken positive steps to encourage overseas 
trade. In 1947 Cedar Rapids business leaders 
set up a foreigin trade bureau in their local 
chamber of commerce—a bureau unique in 
the State. Since then the bureau has helped 
individual firms with their export problems, 
and has undertaken an educational cam- 
paign in the city and surrounding area. 

As of today, a partial list of manufactured 
items exported from Cedar Rapids to Car- 
denas and other parts of the world includes 
navigation equipment, limestone spreaders, 
sensitized photographic paper, power cranes 
and draglines, television boosters, fertilizers, 
piston grinders, tractors, meat tenderizers, 
pharmaceuticals, precast concrete joints, 
grain milling machinery, asphalt plants, 
trampolins and other gymnastic equipment, 
pressure embalmers, passenger elevators, 
radio transmitters and receivers, machine 
chassis parts for trailers, seeders, creamery 
processing machinery, belt conveyers, spark- 
plug insulator and scores of other items. 

“In 1 recent month,” noted Bob Cadwell, 
the quietly energetic executive vice presi- 
dent of the chamber, “I signed certificates 
of origin for local products being shipped 
to 58 countries.” From memory he re- 
called vitamins to Iceland, dresser sets to 
Lebanon, radio sets to India, complete rice 
mills to Siam, and road builders to Cuba. 

Iow Manufacturing Co., maker of heavy 
earthmoving equipment, is a home-grown 
industry which has long sought foreign busi- 
ness for its surplus oduction. Recently 
the firm has set up two export sales sub- 
sidiaries in an effort to go beyond surplus 
production sales, 

“For instance, we sold $500,000 worth of 
equipment to Cuba last year,” explained 
Frank D’Aquilla, export manager. “We feel 
we can sell more, much more, if we only 
go after it hard.” 

A number of Cedar Rapids firms have their 
own export departments. Some 15 of them 
sell overseas through Gordon Fennel, who 
operates an export division for these com- 
panies, Tall, lanky Mr. Fennell had a dif- 
ferent angle on the value of exports to a 
business and its community. 

“Exports,” he said, “have no seasons. 
Summer is the slack season for oatmeal in 
the United States, but at the same time, 
it’s winter in one half the world.” Two big 
companies, Quaker and National, prepare 
oatmeal in Cedar Rapids for export the world 
over, ; 

Cedar Rapids’ industrial plants produce 
$200 million worth of goods a year. About 
$25 million worth is shipped abroad accord- 
ing to the local foreign trade bureau. 


“Our studies indicate that 1 of every 10 
persons working in Cedar Rapids gets his 
livelihood, directly or indirectly, from ex- 
ports,” commented youthful Bob White, of 
Collins Radio, who is chairman of the for- 
eign trade bureau. “That adds up to 4,100 
persons. It is obvious that any abrupt halt 
to exports, wiping out the work and incomes 
of the 4,100 would have a sharply injurious, 
if not disastrous, effect on the rest of the 
community.” 

The story of Cardenas and Cedar Rapids 
is, to a greater or lesser degree, the story of 
pov every sector of Cuba and the United 

tes. 


The Cubans. sell us around half of their 
sugar crop. In addition they sell us some 


tobacco, fibers, and—through our tourists— 
scenery and services. 

We sell Cuba just about everything that’s 
grown, processed, or manufactured in this 
country. 

General Electric, for example, has esti- 
mated that its varied exports to Cuba pro- 
vide jobs for 1,500 American employees. It 
would be impossible to track down the spe- 
cific 1,500 employees. Nonetheless, the im- 
portance of the GE sales should be clear to 
the 1,500 employees of the GE plant at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., where they make small turbines 
and superchargers; and to the 1,400 em- 
Pployees of the GE plant in Detroit, where 
they make cemented tungsten and chrome 
carbides, used for cutting tools, dies, and 
special valves. 

The importance of the GE sales in Cuba 
should also be clear to the firm’s 500 em- 
ployees at Allentown, Pa., where they make 
toasters, grills, and coffeemakers; 500 at 
Bucyrus, Ohio, making fluorescent lamps; 
600 at Clyde, N. Y., germanium products, 
many of which are used in TV sets; 1,000 at 
De Kalb, Ill., washing machine motors; 1,100 
at Tiffin, Ohio, hermetic motors for refrig- 
eration units; 500 at Fort Edward, N. Y., 
specialty and ballast capacitors for fluores- 
cent lights, planes, radar. 

What’s true of GE holds for Westinghouse 
and dozens of other American makers of 
metal and electrical products, sold in large 
numbers to Cuba. 

The interdependence of the prosperity of 
Cuba’s colonos and American farmers can 
be demonstrated in several ways. For in- 
stance, Cuba’s sale of sugar to the United 
States provides Cubans with the money to 
buy one-sixth of the American rice crop— 
a boon to 7 counties in Mississippi, 15 
counties in California, 24 counties in Texas, 
27 parishes in Louisiana, 31 counties in 
Arkansas. 

One-fourth of America’s lard exports goes 
to Cuba—to the benefit of the farmers in 
the corn-hog-producing States of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
American exports of cotton goods to Cuba 
are a definite help to this industry in New 
England and the South. 

In 1952 Cuba cultivated 1,326,000 acres to 
provide sugar for Americans. In the same 
year, American farmers had to utilize 1,478,- 
000 acres to produce the pork and lard, rice, 
wheat and flour, beans and peas, cotton, 
dairy products, barley and malt, eggs, fruits, 
oats and oatmeal, corn and corn products, 
and truck crops exported to Cuba. Ameri- 
can farm products sent to Cuba required 
more cropland than was under cultivation 
in any 1 of the 6 New England States. 

A little more than every fourth spoonful 
of sugar consumed in the United States— 
where the per capita consumption is 100 
pounds a year—comes from the Cuban cane 
fields. A little more than every fourth dol- 
lar of Cuban per capita income, one of the 
highest in Latin America, is spent on goods 
from the United States of America. 

In 1952 Americans bought $438 million in 
Cuban products, chiefly sugar. In the same 
year, Cubans bought $516 million worth of 
American goods. Little Cuba, with only 6 
million population, proved to be our sixth 
most important foreign customer, providing 
jobs for more than 86,000 workers in the 
United States. 

Just as the two cities, Cedar Rapids and 
Cardenas, are only a small, but important, 
part of the United States-Ouba story, so 
the United States-Cuba story is only a small, 
but important, part of the overall United 
States-world trade volume. 

In 1952 Uncle Sam exported $15,200,000,000 
worth of products, providing jobs, according 
to the Department of Commerce, for 3,126,- 
000 Americans, In 1952 Uncle Sam imported 
$10,700,000,000 worth, and these imports pro- 
vided 1,250,000 more jobs in the United States 
of America. 


Together, our exports and imports in a 
single year created 4,376,000 jobs in this 
country. 

This is an impressive figure, and it strikes 
home when you stop to think in terms of 
Cedar Rapids again. Cedar Rapids employs 
41,000 workers of all kinds. It takes the 
annual output of all the workers in 106 
cities the size of Cedar Rapids to handle 
America’s foreign trade. The export-import 
figures strike home—every American home. 





Address by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in 
Boston, Mass., on the Occasion of the 
100th Anniversary of the English High 
School Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address made on May 3, 1954, 
by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, in Boston, 
Mass., on the occasion of the 100th anni- 
versary of the English High School Asso- 
ciation. 


The views of General Ridgway made 
on any occasion are very significant, and 
the views he expressed on this occasion 
are of great significance. I particularly 
call attention to the statement he made 
in relation to communism that— 

It is a threat which might take the form 
of unheralded, swift, and large-scale mili- 
tary aggression in widely separated areas of 
the globe—one in which suprise, if achieved, 
could result in devastating losses. 


The address follows: 


In 1853 a group of English High School 
graduates, Joined together by ties of com- 
mon loyalty and devotion to their alma 
mater, founded the English High School 
Association. 


They would, I am sure, be gratified to wit- 
ness the array of distinguished members and 
guests, leaders in the arts and sciences, and 
a@ true cross section of all that is finest in 
the life of the community who have assem. 
bled here this evening to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of that occasion. Such a 
gathering demonstrates that the feelings of 
loyalty and affection for their school which 
animated the first members of the associa- 
tion have continued unabated through the 
years—a tribute to the consistent excellence 
of the school, the soundness of its teach- 
ings, and to the sterling qualities of the 
youth of Boston who have pursued their 
studies there. 

It has been said that an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man. In his 2- 
year tenure as the first headmaster of Eng- 
lish High, Mr. George Barrell Emerson im- 
pressed upon the school the stamp of his 
character and set a pattern for the high 
standards of scholarship, of integrity, and of 
diligence that have distinguished the faculty 
and pupils of the school to this day. Eng- 
lish High, since its founding in 1821,' has 
been honored to have as its headmasters and 
teachers men inspired by devotion to the 
highest standards of their profession and 
motivated by the desire to educate and train 
their pupils to be worthy and effective 
citizens, 
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It is in this tradition of selfless service and 
dedication that Dr. Walter F. Downey has 
directed the affairs of the school for over 
three decades, enhancing its prestige, en- 
dearing himself as a benefactor and coun- 
selor of the boys entrusted to his care, and 
advancing the reputation of the school as a 
beneficial influence in the city of Boston. 

It is a great pleasure to me also to see 
present here tonight two of the splendid 
teachers who made my stay at English High 
one of the most inspiring experiences of my 
life—Mr. Alvah T. Southworth and Mr. John 
A. Marsh. 

An anniversary is a time for looking back 
upon the path we have traversed, the ob- 
stacles surmounted, the goals achieved. It 
is a time when, with the benefit of the per- 
spective that time alone can give, we can ex- 
tract from the tangled skein of history the 
threads that shine through all as the true 
and the worthwhile. To me, the values that 
emerge as those that we, as ind.viduals and 
as a Nation, are determined to protect and 
preserve above all else are the spiritual 
values. 

In the 100 years that have passed ,since 
1853, the growth of English High has been 
paralleled by the growth of the Nation. 
While the school has increased its total en- 
rollment from 170 students in 1853 to over 
1350 today, the United States has grown 
from a population of 25 million to become 
a mighty giant of over 160 million. It has 
grown in wealth and prestige and is, in this 
year of 1954, a dynamic and prosperous 
Naticn. 

By all the logic of history, we should also 
be a secure and peaceful Nation. We have 
no designs upon the territory or rights of 
any other nation in the world. We desire, 
above all else, to live in peace with our 
neighbors in the world community. Yet, the 
greatest problem we have today is the prob- 
lem of national security and how best to 
achieve it. And a large proportion of the 
energies of our citizens and Government 
leaders is devoted to the vital task of insur- 
ing the safety of our Nation against aggres- 
sion. 

Highlighting the urgency of national de- 
fense and its importance to us all is the fact 
that in the past hundred years of scientific 
and technical progress and of the constantly 
expanding horizons in every field of knowl- 
edge, the development of military weapons 
has been one of the most astounding of all. 
When we consider that in 1853 dynamite 
was unknown and that today we measure 
the explosive power of the hydrogen bomb 
in millions of tons of TNT, it is understand- 
able that the prospect of the next 100 years 
is not to encourage unbounded optimism. 

Our Nation, however, has not survived and 
prospered by reason of the fears and timidity 
of its citizens but, rather, because they 
possessed unlimited faith and confidence in 
themselves and a dedication to the spiritual 
values of life. And it is these spiritual 
values that to me are the essential threads 
that are woven through all our history. 
They are the real cause of our past achieve- 
ments and our surest reliance for future 
achievements. 

As our Nation has expanded in strength 
and influence, our responsibilities have cor- 
respondingly increased. The growth of mili- 
tant communism, which had its inception 
just over 100 years ago, with the publication 
of the Communist Manifesto, has resulted 
in a new peril to our continued existence. 

I believe that we should neither minimize 
nor magnify the dangers inherent in the 
present world situation nor underestimate 
our courage to confront them. With the 
faith our fathers and mothers had, we too 
shall face up to all the dangers which 
threaten us. We too shall find that in the 
sturdy qualities of our forebears, and in 


their ability to respond to every challenge — 
, 
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with unparalleled faith and vigor, we pos- 
sess a limitless reservoir of strength. 

Modern war on a general scale is a threat 
under which our generation lives. If it 
came, it would place greater demands upon 
all of us, military and civilian alike, than 
our people have so far had to endure. This 
threat to our national security which exists 
today is not local in scope. It is brutal, 
savage, ruthless. It has no scruples, no in- 
hibitions, no restraint, only the fear of effec- 
tive retaliation and defeat. It recognizes no 
standards of decency of God or man. It is 
a threat which menaces us here in America 
scarcely less than it menaces the peoples 
of Korea, of Japan, of Southeast Asia, and 
of Western Europe. It is a threat which 
might take the form of unheralded, swift, 
and large-scale military aggression in widely 
separated areas of the globe—one in which 
surprise, if achieved, could result in devastat- 
ing losses. 

Recognizing the existence of this threat 
and its global nature, recognizing the com- 
pelling necessity of being ready to meet it 
militarily, if it takes the form of military 
assault, our Nation is participating vigor- 
ously in the vital task of the defense of the 
free world. We, as a people, are striving to 
prevent war. This is our unchanging goal. 
But we have learned through experience that 
that goal is best achieved through strength, 
so long as there exists in the world a great 
military power ruled by a clique which advo- 
cates and practices military aggression. 

This threat is not solely military, however. 
It exists in the political, the economic, and 
the spiritual field. Communism seeks by 
every unscrupulous means to divide our 
allies by preying upon their difficulties and 
subverting their institutions. It seeks to 
destroy the economy of the free world, to 
deny to the peace-loving people of the world 
their normal aspirations for a healthy, stable 
economy which can provide the prosperity 
which modern technology and scientific ad- 
vances make possible. And it strives to de- 
stroy belief in God and in divine guidance, 
without which there can be neither mean- 
ing nor purpose to human life. 

The situation which exists today—a situa- 
tion in which we are maintaining active 
military forces of a size without precedent 
in our history, except in time of actual war— 
Places a heavy obligation upon the young 
people of our country. It is an obligation 
which entails many sacrifices—interruption 
or delay of civilian careers, postponement 
of personal plans, military service in strange 
lands, sometimes under hazardous condi- 
tions. But there is a compensation. That 
compensation is the knowledge that through 
their service to the Nation our young people 
are helping to safeguard the rights and lib- 
erties without which there could be no free 
choices, no personal plans—for all would be 
subservient to totalitarian authority. 

I believe the spirit of dedication, the sense 
of duty, burn as strongly in the hearts of 
the youth of today as ever they did in the 
hearts of the youth of 1861, of 1917, of 1941, 
and of 1950. The graduates of English High 
offer eloquent testimony of the truth of this 
statement. They have compiled an impres- 
sive record of service to our Nation, in peace 
and in war, that testifies to the deep sense 
of honor and duty that their school has 
taught. 

- They have served with distinction in reli- 
gion, education, and public service, in sci- 
ence and industry and commerce, and in all 
the peaceful pursuits of life. Graduates like 
Father Christopher Griffin, the Reverend 
Roger Williams, and Rabbi David B. Albert 
demonstrate by their sacred calling the im- 
portance of the spiritual element in our way 
of life. Chief Justice John P. Higgins and 
Judge Paul G. Kirk, to mention but two 
among many, have added to the reputation 
of our school by their devotion to the prin- 
ciple of freedom under law which is one of 
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the cardinal elements of our democratic 
society. 

In times of crisis graduates have responded 
magnificently to every challenge and have 
contributed in generous measure to the pres- 
ervation of our Nation’s freedom. In World 
War II and in Korea the latest generation of 
English high graduates has displayed the 
courage, patriotism and steadfastness of 
character that distinguished their predeces- 
sors in World War I and previous wars. The 
5,500 men who served in World War II and 
the 271 who laid down their lives in that 
conflict offer ample proof, if any were need- 
ed. The present classes face challenges that 
equal, and may yet surpass in their demands, 
any that have gone before. I feel confident 
that they, too, will be worthy of their school 
of their State and of their country. 

In preparing the youth of today to be the 
citizen of tomorrow the intrinsic worth of an 
English high school education lies as much 
in its emphasis upon the intangible or spir- 
itual values as it does upon the diffusion of 
knowledge in the academic subjects. By pre- 
cept and example, the virtues of clean living, 
rectitude, and manliness in all the affairs of 
life are emphasized. With them are incu)- 
cated an awareness of the spiritual and 
moral concepts which are the basis for our 
civilization, founded as it is on a belief in 
God and in the inherent dignity of man. 
These qualities, admirable at all times, are 
needed especially to sustain the individual 
in times of crisis. 

The advent of new and terrible weapons 
of destruction has not invalidated the essen- 
tial nature of war nor the importance of the 
individual. No matter how awesome the na- 
ture of the weapon, weapons are still the 
servant of man and not his master. As long 
as we remain a united people, with a dedi- 
cation to freedom and a determination to 
protect that freedom at all costs, I believe 
that we can surmount every difficulty and 
achieve our objective of peace and security. 
I believe that this can and will be achieved 
through increased dedication to the things of 
the spirit. 

If then in a backward glance over the past 
hundred years we should try to extract what 
is preeminently precious, I believe that we 
would agree that what has made our Nation 
great and what we must preserve and protect 
above all else are the spiritual values. I be- 
lieve the integrity, the courage, the industry, 
and the virility of our people, their inextin- 
guishable faith in God and their unquench- 
able love of freedom under God, are what we 
want to protect. With them our physical 
and material wealth are given meaning and 
purpose. With them we can advance into 
the next hundred years with faith and 
confidence. 

Never in our history—nor, I think, in the 
history of any other nation on earth—has 
this truth been more meaningful than to- 
day. Decisions, fateful decisions, await the 
taking by our Government. Some of them 
include an element of great urgency. Others, 
while no less important. imperatively de- 
mand that they be reached only as a result 
of prolonged and patient analysis of the 
most honest, searching, and objective 
character. 

Within the Army—and, indeed, all the 
armed services—there is an abiding confi- 
dence in the rightness of the great human 
values we are defending and in our ability 
to forge the strongest possible defense with 
the men and weapons at our command. 
New weapons, far from invalidating the ef- 
fectiveness of our Army, have added new 
strength and extended its capabilities. The 
Army is forging ahead in an era of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, with the determina- 
tion to master their techniques and limita- 
tions, to overcome all obstacles, and to se- 
cure victory if called on to fight. The Army 
has confidence in its weapons and in its 
leaders. Its members must likewise have the 
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fullest confidence that they are supported 
wholeheartedly by the people of this Na- 
tion, from whom they draw their strength 
and to whom, under God, they owe their 
devotion. 

Today, more than ever before, we need 
this wholehearted support of all our people 
to provide an effective military defense. 
Warfare has vastly increased in complexity. 
The scientist and the technician, the scholar 
and the clergyman, labor and management— 
all have taken their places beside the soldier 
as defenders of our homeland. Only be- 
cause we all—civilian and soldier alike— 
have had the steadfastness of spirit, the 
firmness of determination, to meet the chal- 
lenges to those value which we cherish, have 
those values survived. Only if we retain that 
spirit and that determination can those 
values continue to survive. Indeed, it should 
be clearly stated that only peoples who will 
unflinchingly protect their spiritual values 
deserve to retain them. 

If our schools can impress upon their 
students the importance of these intangi- 
bles, then they are fulfilling their basic role 
in building a stronger and better America. 
English high has met this high standard 
in the past. I am confident that it will con- 
tinue to do so in the future, and that the 
ideals which have inspired our school and 
Nation throughout the past hundred years 
will continue to sustain them through the 
years to come. 

We know we shall not be an aggressor. 
We can have no assurance that others may 
not attack us and the things for which we 
stand. There are forces extant which would 
destroy us, if they could, and there is a 
timelessness in their evil scheming we must 
never ignore. 

But from the boundless reservoirs of Amer- 
ica’s faith, we can, please God, preserve an 
honorable peace, or failing that through the 
wanton aggression of others, we can, with 
that same faith, build and maintain the 
strength to defeat all enemies who may as- 
sail us. It demands great wisdom, integrity, 
courage, determination, and patience. It 
demands faith in our youth, our country, and 
in God. 

I believe our people have them all, and in 
abundantly adequate measure. 





Air Secretary Urges Pay Boost To Save 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, ‘near the top of the list in pro- 
posed recommendations for improving 
military career attractiveness is a pay 
raise for service men and women. Num- 
erous studies have pointed to the indis- 
putable fact that military pay has fallen 
far behind its comparable rating with 
other fields of endeavor. 


This session of Congress must give- 


immediate attention to the pay scale 
of military personnel. It is truly false 
economy to spend thousands of dollars 
to train a fighting man only to have him 
quit the services because of the ever- 
increasing gap between his pay and that 
of his counterpart in industry or the 
professions, 
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The military does not expect Congress 
to offer pay equal to that of outside em- 
ployment. It does expect, and rightly 
so, that consideration be given the in- 
creased cost of living. Pay adjustments 
must be made to make career service 
more attractive and to enable us to keep 
our fighting machine from progressive 
deterioration through lack of reenlist- 
ments of trained personnel. 

A cost-of-living pay raise bill such as 
I have introduced would go far toward 
restoring military morale, and would 
help to bolster reenlistments at this 
critical period, just prior to reenlistment 
of fighting men brought into the service 
by the start of the Korean conflict 4 
years ago. The dollars we invest in a 
pay raise will go far toward replacing 
the dollars we would need for training 
hundreds of thousands of skilled tech- 
nicians to replace those who otherwise 
will not stay in the service. We could 
never replace the lost skills and technical 
training of those who did not reenlist. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the problem, as featured in the April 
24, 1954, issue of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Journal: 

Alm SECRETARY URGEs Pay Boost To Save 

MONEY 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott this 
week told Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son that the Government could save $100 
million annually by a 10-percent boost in 
the Air Force reenlistment rate and called 
for a pay raise to help achieve this objective. 

In a semiannual report covering the pe- 
riod which ended December 31, Secretary 
Talbott stated: 

“Higher rates of reenlistment of airmen 
and extension of tours of duty of officers 
will require special reenlistment bonuses, 
adjustments upward in pay, better housing, 
and restoration of fringe benefits, such as 
commissaries, post exchanges, and medical 
care of dependents, where such have been 
eliminated.” 

Secretary Wilson observed that “some 
means must be found to reduce the high 
rate of personnel turnover, which is increas- 
ing costs, lowering morale, and, above all, 
depriving the Armed Forces of the experience 
essential to maximum efficiency.” 

Mr. Wilson said that “firm long-range pol- 
icies covering the conditions under which 
military personnel will serve should help to 
attract more capable personnel and lead to 
longer periods of service, thus paying off in 
greater effective military strength as well as 
in lower cost.” 

The Defense Secretary said proposals will 
be made to Congress to make military service 
more attractive as a career, but he did not 
spell out details. 

Mr. Talbott reported that a survey con- 
ducted among 175,000 airmen eligible for 
discharge in the next year showed that only 
24 percent indicated they would reenlist, 
with 27 percent undecided. The remainder 
said they did not want to reenlist. 

He said that in addition to saving the Gov- 
ernment money, a rise in reenlistments 
“would provide an overall improvement in 
the efficiency of the Air Force. The solution 
to this problem lies in making Air Force 
service more attractive.” 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens stated 
in his section of the semiannual summary 
that “it is of the utmost importance that 
everything possible be done to maintain a 
career military service, clothed in dignity and 
honor, which will be attractive to the highest 
type of young American and which will hold 
the high quality personnel we now have.” 
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“I consider it urgent,” said Secretary Stev- 
ens, “that immediate steps be taken to in- 
sure the continued development of the finest 
type of military leadership.” 





The comments by the service secretaries 
in the semiannual reports were made public 
less than a week after similar reports on 
service morale were made to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

At these sessions, the Nation’s top editors 
learned details of the problem confronting 
the Armed Forces in attracting and retain- 
ing outstanding personnel and the steps 
which are being taken to improve the situa- 
tion. 

A highlight of these presentations was the 
observation by Assistant Defense Secretary 
John A. Hannah that study is being given to 
the possibility of a pay raise for men and 
women in uniform, particularly if new pay 
legislation is adopted for the Government's 
civilian employees, 
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Winning Essay in Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has 
been my pleasure in the past to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the splen- 
did nationwide essay contest on Employ- 
ing the Physically Handicapped. 

At this time, I am happy to do so once 
again. I send to the desk the text of 
the winning essay in the Wisconsin 
competition, as written by an able young 
lady of Kenosha, Wis.—Miss Bonnie 
Jean Getschman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essay be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, and that it be preceded by a list 
of the outstanding citizens in Wisconsin 
who serve on the governor’s committee 
on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, a list of the distinguished citi- 
zens who participated in judging this 
particular essay contest, and a list of the 
winners from among Wisconsin’s 1,600 
junior ‘and senior high school students 
who participated. 

There being no objection, the lists and 
the essay were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Walter J. Kohler, Jr., governor. 

Ben E. Kuechle, chairman. 

Robert W. Hansen, vice chairman. 

A. L. Beier, secretary. 

John P. Adler, Allied and Independent 
Theatre Owners, Marshfield. 

Sid Bliss, Wisconsin Network, Inc., Janes- 
ville. 

Elisworth S. Coe, president, Wisconsin 
Press Association, Whitewater. 

Thomas J. Doran, State Medical Society, 
Madison. 

John L. Doyne, deputy treasurer, county of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 

Robert A. Ewens, executive vice president, 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association, Mil- 
waukee. 

William Faulkes, Madison, 
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K. W. Haagensen, director, public relations, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
Kee. 
George Haberman, president, Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee. 

Seward H. Jacobi, Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Madison. ‘ 

John Kubiak, chief, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division, Madison. 

David Lippert, Madison Bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Madison. 

W. F. MeCormick, general manager, Rec- 
ord-Herald Co., Wausau. 

Harry A. Nelson, chief, Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, Veterans’ Administration, Milwaukee. 

Ralph O’Connor, general manager, Radio 
Station WISC, Madison. 

John Oster, Jr., president, John Oster Man- 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 

William H. Siemering, Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Wisconsin, Madison, 

Charles M. Schultz, president, Wisconsin 
State Industrial Union Council, Milwaukee. 

Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tives, Madison. 

Arthur F. Trebilcock, president, Borden's 
Kennedy-Mansfield division, Madison. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 


R. J. Pearson, Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice, chairman. 

Hobart Bondi, Veterans’ Administration. 

Joseph Brown, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. 

Eugene Cooper, Wisconsin Association for 
the Disabled. 

Max Hays, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. 

Frank Powell, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Kenneth Woodring, Rock County service 
officer, Janesville. 


NaTIONAL AND STaTE EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
Hanpicaprpep Essay CONTEST 


Sponsored by the President's Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week and the Governor’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

ESSAY CONTEST COMMITTEE 

State: George A. Haberman, chairman, 
State Federation of Labor; Ralph O’Connor, 
radio station WISC; David J. Lippert, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel; Arthur F. Trebilcock, 
Borden's Kennedy-Mansfield division, 


State: Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled, Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council, 

National: Disabled American Veterans. 

STATE JUDGES 


Scott M. Cutlip, professor of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Sister Mary Nona, 
O. P., president, Edgewood College; John R. 
Wrage, personnel manager, Gisholt Machine 
Co, 


SCREENING COMMITTEE 


Ellsworth L. Peckham, chairman, Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service; Mary F. 
Beyer, rehabilitation division, State board 
of vocational and adult education; Gordon 
Boardman, department of public instruc- 
tion; Eugene Cooper, Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled; Mason C. Dobson, execu- 
tive office; Philip Dykstra, Wisconsin State 
Board of Health; Robert C. Graewin, public 
welfare department; Mary Husting, rehabili- 
tation division, State board of vocational 
and adult education; Thomas J. Lucas, pub- 
lic welfare department; Kay Middleton, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission; Ralph J. 
Pearson, veterans employment service; Ed- 
ward J. Pfeifer, rehabilitation division, State 
board of vocational and adult education; 
Ross Rowen, Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion; Gerhardt A. Schueler, department of 
veterans affairs. 
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AwarD AND CasH Prizz Winwenrs, 1954 
FIRST, $150 IN SAVINGS BONDS 
Bonnie Jean Getschman, Kenosha. Mary 


D. Bradford High School, D. T. John, prin- 
cipal; Miss Charlotte A. Moody, English 
instructor. 


SECOND, $100 IN SAVINGS BONDS 
Lenore Kreitz, Wausau. Wausau Senior 
High School, E. H. Boettcher, principal; 
Miss Kathleen Bertolone, English instructor. 
THIRD, $75 IN SAVINGS BONDS 


Corrine F. Horn, Owen. Owen High 
School, W. K. Doonan, principal; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Armstrong, English instructor. 


FOURTH, $50 SAVINGS BOND 


Marjorie Toal, McFarland. Madison East 
High School, F. S. Randle, principal; B. L 
Carter, English instructor. 

HONORABLE MENTION, $25 SAVINGS BONDS 

John Hughes, Beloit. Beloit Catholic High 
School, Sister Mary Remigia, principal; Sister 
Mary Elise, English instructor. 

Jane Orth, Milwaukee. Shorewood High 
School, J. D. Logsdon, principal; Miss Bertha 
White, English instructor. 

Nancy Lee Paul, Appleton. Appleton 
Senior High School, Herbert H. Helble, prin- 
cipal; Miss Adela Klumb, English instructor. 

Annette Wiley, Beloit. Beloit Memorial 
High School, Royal B. Everill, principal; Miss 
Dorothy Dunn, English instructor. 

Keith Youngberg, Eau Claire. Eau Claire 
Senior High School, David Barnes, principal; 
Miss Pearle Landfair, English instructor. 

Barbara Helen Zwick, Milwaukee. Rufus 
King High School, Ralph Chamberlin, prin- 
cipal; Eugene Hackett, English instructor. 

PREVIOUS WINNERS 


In 1949: Patricia A. Theisen, Cassville High 
School; Phyllis Indermuehle, West Bend High 
School; Dorothy Ottow, Madison West High 
School; Shirley J. Smith, Waukesha Senior 
High School. 

In 1950: Betsy Barland, Eau Claire Senior 
High School; Barbara Murray, Wauwatosa 
Senior High School; Byron Barrington, 
Manawa Little Wolf High School; James 
Smith, Chippewa Falls McDonnell High 
School. 


In 1951: Lois Erdmann, Waukesha Senior 
High School; Wayne J. Barta, Milwaukee St. 
Francis Minor Seminary; Florence Goetz, 
Marathon High School; Jean Conlin, Mil- 
waukee Messmer High School. 

In 1952: Sally Anne Wolff, Fond Du Lac St. 
Mary’s Springs Academy; Mary Louise Lis- 
kovec, La Crosse Acquinas High School;-Donn 
Dahlike, Westfield Union Free High School; 
Edgar H. Koch, Two Rivers. 

In 1953: Carole Mahnert, Milwaukee Rufus 
King High School; Charles Earl Morris, 
Sharon High School; Arlys Jean Udelhoven, 
Lancaster High School; Marlene Margaret 
Klebe, Elkhorn High School; Clarence F. 
Pugina, Jr., Arcadia High School; Dorothy 
Rabin, Milwaukee Washington High School; 
Lois Ann Schneiberg, Milwaukee Messmer 
High School; George Wm. Shepherd, Mil- 
waukee Pious XI High School; Lionel 
Skamser, Eau Claire Senior High School; 
Mary Ann Ward, Elkhorn High School. 


THe PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 
DEPENDABLE WORKERS 


(By Bonnie Jean Getschman) 


“Katherine, that rehab man has been 
putting the pressure on again. I wish he’d 
leave me alone. He just can’t seem to realize 
that we’re running a business, not a charity.” 

These words, spoken by my father at the 
supper table a few weeks ago startled me out 
of my reverie. My mother murmured 4a 
sympathetic answer and gave me a look which 
said more plainly than words: “Please don’t 
start an argument.” She knew that the em- 
ployment of the handicapped had been my 
pet project in social problems class the pre- 
vious year. 


May 5 


Despite my mother’s plea, my convictions 
did not allow me to pass over lightly my 
father’s chance remarks. It surprised me to 
hear these words coming from my father 
who is the personnel manager of a large 
factory, and whom I had always considereq 
an extremely fair man. My flow of words 
simply would not be stopped. 

“Why, Dad!” I exclaimed, “do you mean 
you’ve actually refused to cooperate in the 
job placement of the physically hand. 
PRefused to 

"7 cooperate? Why, do you is 
ize what would happen if I vaarted sete 
these handicapped workers? Absenteeism 
would shoot up. The accident rate would 
rise. It would be just plain foolish to take 
such a step.” 

“We studied this in class last year, and I 
found in all the records I studied, the handi- 
capped had better absentee rates and haq 
fewer accidents. Their loyalty, pride in 
work, cooperation, and punctuality compare 
very favorably to those of normal workers, 
They are usually very grateful for their jobs; 
and, as a result, they put forth more effort 
to please their employers.” 

“Maybe that’s what you learned in school 
honey, but I know a man who was nearly 
ruined by hiring handicapped workers. His 
son lost a leg in the war. He met many other 
handicapped veterans in the hospital. When 
he came home, his dad gave him a job in the 
small factory he owned. The son persuaded 
his father to provide jobs for some of his 
friends. These men proved very lazy and in- 
competent, but he was ashamed to fire them. 
In the end, he had to fire them in spite of 
the embarrassment, or go out of business.” 

“In the first place, this man obviously did 
not hire men who had been properly rehabili- 
tated. He knew nothing whatsoever about 
their backgrounds. When you hire a handi- 
capped person through an established agency 
you can be sure that he has not only been 
thoroughly trained for his job, but has also 
proven himself well adjusted mentally and 
emotionally. However, if, after you have 
given him a fair trial, you feel that he is 
not filling the job properly, the sponsoring 
agency will assume responsibility for finding 
him a job which would be more satisfactory.” 

“Even if you are right, I have my business 
to look after. I can’t afford to pay extra 
workman’s compensation and buy a lot of 
special machinery.” 

“Nearly all of the physically handicapped 
who are placed in the proper jobs can do 
these jobs without any special machinery. 
In fact, we learned in school that disabled 
personnel can successfully perform 80 per- 
cent of the tasks of which the able-bodied 
person is capable. And as for insurance, no 
higher rate of workman’s compensation in- 
surance is charged because of the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped.” 

“How can that be? Surely they must have 
more accidents.” 

“In many cases, the disabled have fewer 
accidents. Having a physical handicap serves 
to make them more careful. If they are 
placed in the proper job, their handicap will 
not put them in any more danger of an 
accident than a normal person.” 

“Well, I certainly haven't any soft jobs 
for these fellows.” 

“They don’t want any soft jobs, Dad. All 
they want is a good job with decent pay 
and a chance to support themselves and their 
families. They aren’t looking for handouts 
and don’t like being supported by the Gov- 
ernment. There are very few handicapped 
who do not have at least one job they can 
do as well as a normal person. Being physi- 
cally handicapped does not necessarily mean 
being job handicapped. A vet who has lost 
@ leg may do very superior skilled work with 
his hands. Only the qualifications which 
are necessary for the job should be con- 
sidered.” 

“All this may or may not be true, but I'd 
still rather not take any chances. I'd much 
prefer to let somebody else take care of the 
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physically handicapped and keep on hiring 
normal men who are sure to do the job.” 

“I think I can give you a few more good 
reasons why hiring the handicapped would 
be a real advantage for you. It might actu- 
ally lower your taxes.” 

“Lower my taxes. Why, that’s impossible.” 

“Not at all. While the disabled veteran is 
unemployed, he is a tax burden on the Gov- 
ernment. You are helping to pay for his sup- 
port. If you give him a job, you'll be saving 
yourself tax money. National security is also 
strengthened by the employment of the 
handicapped. While they may not be capable 
of serving their country in the Armed Forces, 
they can fill jobs which leave able-bodied 
men free to fight.” 

“Well, I have to admit, you have a few 
good points there, Barbara.” 

This was my father’s only reply, but for 
the rest of the meal, he was quiet and 
thoughtful. During that same week, he 
finally agreed to take on one handicapped 
worker, just to see how it worked out. He 
told my mother that Bill Leonard (he’s a 
veteran with one arm amputated), while he 
isn’t doing anything spectacular, is a good, 
steady worker. He seems to be very good 
natured, and he is certainly giving his de- 
partment a lift. Dad also confided that he 
just might consider hiring more handicapped 
workers if there are any more job openings. 

I am very proud of having converted my 
father to my point of view, but I am not 
smug about it, While several good Ameri- 
cans are doing their share and more in the 
job placement of the handicapped, many 
are refusing to do their part or ignoring 
the issue completely. I shall never be sat- 
isfied until I have successfully appealed to 
every employer in America. This is the rea- 
son I am appealing to you, employers. 

Hire the physically handicapped, com- 
petent, dependable workers, 


Bill To Amend Section 2 (a) (3) of Title I 
of the Public Utility Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced into the House a 
bill to amend section 2 (a) (3) of title I 
of the Public Utility Act of 1935. The 
bill has three basic objectives. These 
are: First, the expeditious development 
by private companies of atomic energy 
for peacetime and defense purposes; 
second, the development of essential elec- 
tric-power resources by private capital 
under, the President’s partnership pro- 
gram rather than at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense; and third, the recognition of the 
primary responsibility of States to regu- 
late companies affected with a public 
interest. 

Projected atomic-energy power proj- 
ects involve such a large expenditure of 
funds that it has been found impossible 
for one electric-utility company to fi- 
nance such a project alone. Such devel- 
opment as has so far taken place has 
been through the pooling of resources 
of a number of electric-utility operating 
companies. This program has been 
slowed down, however, through the dupli- 


cate regulation exercised over partici- _ 
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pating companies by State and Federal 
Commissions. One company, for exam- 
ple, wishing to participate in a project 
of this kind is subject to the jurisdiction 
of five State commissions, the Federal 
Power Commission and, under the law 
as now written, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

My bill would eliminate a part of this 
duplicate regulation by making it possi- 
ble for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, by order, to declare a gen- 
erating company, created to pool the re- 
sources of several companies for the 
development of atomic-power projects 
and other such large power projects, not 
to be an electric-utility company with- 
in the meaning of title I of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. The Commission 
could issue an order, however, only upon 
an application and upon a showing by 
the generating company that enumerat- 
ed safeguards are present. These tests 
are ones which will make certain that 
participating companies will not become 
holding companies in the conventional 
sense and that the public interest is fully 
protected. 

If atomic energy is to be speedily de- 
veloped for peaceful purposes by utility 
companies, and if the President’s power- 
partnership program is to be made effec- 
tive, I believe it essential that this bill 
be speedily enacted into law. 


Nixon Comment Has Its Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union of April 20, 1954: 


SoBERING POSsIBILITY: NrxoN COMMENT Has 
Its BENEFITS 


Vice President Nrxon’s comments on Indo- 
china have had a sobering effect upon the 
American people. They underscore the im- 
portance of the battle being waged in south- 
east Asia. 

It is to be hoped that we will never be 
called upon to make a decision on sending 
troops to Indochina under the circumstances 
proposed in the hypothetical question an- 
swered by Mr. Nrxon in.an off-the-record 
discussion with editors. 

The Vice President opined that it might 
be necessary to fight the Communists with 
American troops—if the French withdrew. 
The latter qualification is the important one 
here. 

If the French were to quit Indochina, it 
would be necessary to reappraise all our pol- 
icies including those on the European Con- 
tinent. French withdrawal would mean that 
there had been a change in parliamentary 
lineup in that country—and this in turn 
might indicate that in this hypothetical case 
France had adopted a neutralist attitude on 
the Continent. 

While the Vice President’s comment on 
troops for Indochina was not part of his 
prepared address, we do not believe it to 
be an off-the-cuff comment. He has given 
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considerable thought and study to Indo- 
china, and there is a strong possibility that 
he regards Indochina as a last-ditch area 
where communism must be stopped lest it 
grow to a point where it will overrun the 
free world. 

President Eisenhower recently compared 
the situation to that of a row of dominoes. 
If one falls, they all tumble. The premise 
is that if Indochina goes Red, all of south- 
east Asia will—and thus Japan and the 
Philippines, too, will become victims of the 
Communist blight. 

While we would want to reserve Judgment 
on sending American troops into battle any- 
where, we can see beneficial effects from Mr. 
Nrxon’s comment on this subject. 

The Vice President has let it be known 
to Red China that the United States may 
not be bluffing in its warning against fur- 
ther aggression. And the Regs must ap- 
proach Geneva knowing that the United 
States will figure in any French decision on 
Indochina. This strengthens our position. 

President Eisenhower has said that Ameri- 
can troops would not be sent into battle 
without congressional consent. If it ever 
becomes necessary to make such a request, 
it is better that the entire problem will have 
been considered in advance. Mr. NIXON’s 
comments affords that opportunity. 


Americanism Versus All Other Isms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following by Louisa 
Eldridge, of Houston, Tex.: 


AMERICANISM VERSUS ALL OTHER Isms 


With the kiss of the sun for a pardon 
and the song of a bird for mirth, you are 
closer to God in your garden than any place 
else on earth. Perhaps as I enjoy this sim- 
ple pleasure of my own small backyard, pon- 
dering the devious subterfuges leading to the 
destruction of the American way of life the 
thought strikes me forcefully; How is it 
possible among this tranquility? Then, 
quickly, the next thought follows: How is 
it possible to explain Americanism and just 
exactly what does the American way of life 
mean to me as an American citizen? 

Before the questions scarcely have been 
posed, I am stymied. American citizenship 
indubitably means untold opportunities too 
“numerous to recount. It means more joy 
and ease of living than any place on this 
earth. It means public schools and colleges 
for all. It means the beauty of New England 
snows to the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It means fields of waving grain, 
acres of white cotton, towering industries, 
unspeakable beauty of valleys and moun- 
tains from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 
means loyalty, love, and harmony of family 
and friends. 

Even all of this is not sufficient. Have you 
as a citizen of this great Republic ever tried 
to explain Americanism—what American 
citizenship means to you, what the Ameri- 
can way of life means to you, what the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
means to you, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Bil of Rights, with all the preroga- 
tives and privileges of a free and independ- 
ent individual? As one who unswervingly 
believes in the capitalistic system of Amer- 
ica, with its free enterprise as the last and 
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only hope of freedom for the world, I main- 
tain it is not only wise but necessary to our 
eurvival for every American to take stock. 

The attack upon America is of a virulence 
and of a mendacity. Specious and nonlogical 
propaganda so commonly known as brain- 
washing seems to be the order of the day. 
Why is this not recognized for what it is, 
namely, the apotheosis of evil? Why do 
Americans who know the truth continue to 
take the less hazardous and more comfort- 
able middle-of-the-road attitude? Why have 
s0 many Americans become muddled and 
confused about the basic precepts of right 
and the privileges and responsibilities of our 
American heritage, together with the funda- 
mental principles upon which our country 
was established? 

Human nature as such has not changed. 
Tight is still right. Wrong continues to be 
wrong. Hongr and integrity are still neces- 
sary for the formation of a solid foundation 
for an individual or a country to build a 
decent and happy life. The Ten Command- 
ments, after 2,000 years, are the unchanged 
laws of God. After almost two centuries the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica is undeniably the most perfect human 
document ever written. “If one believes in 
right principles, and in God, whose divine in- 
telligence provides the natural law to all 
mankind as a way of life, it is then impossible 
to compromise with Marxism, which is based 
on materialism, and thus rejects God.” 

With this incontrovertible evidence why 
has it become in the eyes of many a sign of 
weakness to love one’s country; to revere 
God and to respect the individual rights of 
man? Why has nationalism become, ac- 
cording to many, a poison for the mind? 
The unsavory program of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
gation (UNESCO), the monster brain child of 
the United Nations, propagandizes our 
teachers and our children with this: “As 
long as the child breathes the poisoned air 
of nationalism (patriotism), education in 
world-mindness can produce only rather 

us results. As we have pointed out, 
it is frequently the family that infects the 
child with extreme nationalism.” 

Does not that quote from the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization virtually terrify you as an 
American? Nationalism is patriotism. It 
is loyalty and devotion to your country 
and its established principles. But ac- 
cording to UNESCO, these ideals must 
be eradicated at all costs. According to 
the program of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization love of country is a dangerous hazard 
to our children. This fallacious and in- 
credible doctrine of UNESCO has been subtly 
promulgated for the past 20 to 30 years in 
our American colleges. It has produced our 
Alger Hisses, our Rosenbergs, our fifth- 
amendment Americans. If one doubts this, 
let him read the countless volumes of testi- 
mony given before the investigating com- 
mittees: Committee on the Judiciary, Sena- 
tor Wr11am E. JENNER, chairman; the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Haroip H. VELDE, chairman; and the Senate’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Senator Joz McCarTuy, chairman. The tran- 
scripts of testimony pertaining to com- 
munism in education consume approximately 
1,000 pages. 

At this moment I take a dim view of the 
survival of our American way of life. With 
reluctance I face the immutable and factual 
evidence leading to this conclusion. Since 
the year 1800 socialism, which is the fore- 
runner of communism, has been treading its 
way. 

Our republican form of government has 
been under constant attack. On November 
16, 1933, Franklin Delano Roosevelt opened 
the floodgates by recognizing the 
U. 5.“S. R.—the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics. The Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
trations invited, even aided and abetted, the 
destruction of our American Republic. This 
is not acrimony or heresy but irrefutable 
truth. This does not mean to imply that 
to the end I shall not fight for the survival 
of my country. “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, who never to himself hath 
said—‘This is my Own, my native land.’” 
With Patrick Henry I shall stand and ac- 
claim: “I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me give me liberty or give 
_me death.” 

Americanism and the American way of life 
mean: “I am an American—a free American. 
Free to speak without fear. Free to wor- 
ship God in my own way. Free to stand 
for what I think right. Free to oppose what 
I believe wrong. Free to choose those who 
govern my country. Free to uphold this her- 
itage for myself and all mankind.” One 
great American patriot has expressed my be- 
lief in Americanism more powerfully than 
my capabilities permit. Thus I quote George 
Sokolsky: “I believe that America is an id¢al, 
a hope. It is freedom for all mankind. It 
is liberty for the individual man. It is 
human aspiration that makes the erect man 
stand in the dignity of his own person. This 
ideal is unchanged in the 177 years since 
Thomas Jefferson penned the glorious Pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence.” 

To this ideal American patriots from Lex- 
ington to St. Mihiel; from Corregidor to Iwo 
Jima to the shameful and bloody hills of 
Korea have pledged their sacred honor, lives, 
and fortunes. For generations Americans 
from all walks of life have contributed their 
talents to this ideal. The least that I can 
do as a privileged American is to spend my 
efforts in teaching the youth of this land to 
believe in and cherish these United States 
of America “as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a constitutional representative 
government; a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union 
one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity.” I further believe it is my duty 
to my country to teach the youth of this 
land “to love it, to respect its’ flag, to obey 
its laws, to uphold its Constitution, and to 
defend it against all enemies” both within 
and without. 

All these things and many more I poig- 
nantly believe to be an integral part-of 
America, Americanism, and the American 
way of life. 

My American heritage challenges me as an 
individual to use every resource within my 
power to save my country from the quick- 
sands of nefarious and traitorous ideologies 


sown for the aggrandizement of evil. 





Leonard E. Kopitzke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly grieved last week to learn of the 
untimely passing of Leonard E. Kopitzke, 
cheesemaker of Marion, Wis., with whom 
many of my colleagues here in the House 
of Representatives had become ac- 
quainted on his various visits here in our 
Nation’s Capital in the interests of the 
dairymen. 

Mr. Kopitzke was widely known as an 
outstanding dairyman and was perhaps 
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best known as the president of the Wis. 
consin Cheesemakers Association, a posi- 
tion which he held since 1940. He was a 
member of the Wisconsin Cheesemakers 
Association board of directors for 24 
years, served on an advisory committee 
to the Office of Price Administration and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture during World War II, was a di- 
rector of Cheesemakers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. since 1934, a director of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Cheese and But- 
termakers Association since 1932, and 
was a director of the American Dairy 
Association of Wisconsin since 1949. He 
operated the Star cheese factory in 
Marion, Wis., and Iam sure that many of 
my colleagues will recall having partaken 
of his splendid cheese which has been 
so widely distributed here on Capito] Hill, 

The dairymen of the State of Wiscon- 
sin and of the Nation have lost an out- 
standing leader. I am sure that the 
membership of the House joins me in this 
expression of sympathy to the family of 
the late Leonard E. Kopitzke. 





Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 1, 1954, edition of the In- 
dependence Examiner, Independence, 
Mo.: 





Biow To Gas UsERS 


By changing the method of evaluating 
natural gas reserves for the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co., the Federal Power Com- 
mission opened the floodgates of exploita- 
tion upon millions of consumers. 

This will be a lush windfall for all pipe- 
line companies that will expect and receive 
the same treatment by the Federal Power 
Commission under its recent ruling. That 
will affect consumers of the Independence 
area in terms of higher rates than they ever 
paid before. The local distributing com- 
pany buys from the Cities Service Pipe Line 
Co. at the city gate for resale to local con- 
sumers. The rate charged by the pipeline 
company is reflected directly by the local 
distributing company in rates to local con- 
sumers. When the rate hike upon the dis- 
tributing company comes, the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission will have no other 
alternative than to give the company relief. 
The local consumers will pay. 

Rates that consumers pay utilities are 
fixed by the Federal Power Commission and 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
high enough to yield the pipelines and local 
utilities a profit on their investments in 
operating facilities, including reserves. 

By the new ruling, the Federal Power Com- 
mission permits the Panhandle Eastern 
Co. to value its reserves at the price that it 
‘would pay for them today at present inflated 
figures as compared to the costs of acquire- 
ment perhaps some years ago. 

City Counselor John F. Thice who always 
represents the city in rate hearings before 
the regulatory bodies, recently said that such 
valuations do not represent the actual legiti- 
mate costs but imaginary costs. For in- 
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stance, “When a company drills a hole in 
the ground at a cost of $1,000, for example, 
and strikes gas, the value of the gas found 
would be estimated and charged into the 
rate, and not the actual cost of drilling the 
pole. How is anyone able to know the 
amount and value of the gas in the ground 
pefore it is taken out? The value of the gas 
thus found could be set at any figure.” 

Representative OAKMAN, Michigan Repub- 
lican, and Senator Fercuson, also of Michi- 
gan have introduced legislation to bar the 
Federal Power Commission from departing 
from its previous rate making policies. 

Representative OAKMAN describes this as 
replacement of fact with fancy and points 
out that the present $3 million valuation 
of the Panhandle’s reserves will be increased 
many times. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee has set a hearing on the Ferguson- 
Oakman bill for May 6. Those who prepared 
the bill have estimated that the new rate 
policy will cost American consumers at least 
$50 million a year more than they are now 
paying for natural gas. 

The only member of the Federal Power 
Commission who stood for the consumers 
and against the company in this matter was 
Claude L. Draper, who has served on the 
Commission since it was created in 1930. 
Jerome Kuykendall and S. L. Digby, the two 
Eisenhower appointees, and Lee Smith and 
Dale Doty, the 2 Truman appointees, voted 
for the company’s interests. 

It follows that if consumers cannot be pro- 
tected legislatively that relief should be 
sought judicially by taking the matter to a 
test before the Supreme Court, as was done 
on situations that led to inflation of prices 
about 10 years ago. 


Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of May 1, 1954: 


‘TIME For ACTION 


The story of the progressive deterioration 
of the attractiveness of the armed services 
from a career standpoint has now been effec- 
tively told to the country and sympatheti- 
cally received. There is today a nationwide 
awareness of the unnecessary expense and 
loss in efficiency brought about by the former 
shortsighted policy of “socking the services.” 

From a rather cold and unresponsive be- 
ginning, the civilian leadership of the De- 
partment of Defense warmed up to the prob- 
lem and has done an efficient job of convinc- 
ing Congress and the people that grave dam- 
age has been done by taking away rights, 
benefits, and prestige from the military 
services, 

The daily press and national magazines 
have taken up the cudgel to tell their readers 
what is being done to their Armed Forces. 
Latest example appears in the May issue of 
Fortune: “General LeMay’s Management 
Problem.” Analyzing SAC from a strictly 
business viewpoint (in which Fortune is a 
recognized expert), the article lays great 
stress on the damaging influence of the 
failure of 1 to continue in the serv- 
ice. SAC’s “most critical management prob- 
lem,” says Fortune, “is its low reenlistment 
Tate which produces a 20 percent annual 
turnover.” This is not due to the danger of 
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the job, states the article, but “it is in part 
due to the inherent instability of the air- 
man’s life in SAC—his frequent shifts from 
place to place—and in part to the services’ 
inability to compete in pay and benefits with 
private industry. SAC trains airmen to tech- 
nical proficiency in radio, radar, air-traffic 
control, photography, motor mechanics, 
communications, and the like, only to find 
private industry bidding more for their serv- 
ices in money and living conditions than 
SAC offers. SAC ts, in effect, running a tech- 
nical training college for the benefit of 
United States industry.” 

Congress, whose zealousness to save money 
at the expense of service personnel and their 
families was the major cause of the present 
dilemma, has almost completely changed its 
mood. The legislative committees and their 
chairmen, Senator LEvereTt SALTONSTALL and 
Representative Dewry SHort, have contin- 
ued fully aware of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and have pointedly asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense to give them a program to 
work on. 

Even the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which in the past has originated and 
pushed through most of the antiservice leg- 
islation, is now awake to what is going on 
and is likewise looking to the Department 
for a solution. In its report this week on 
the military appropriations bill, the Appro- 
priations Committee deplored the low rate 
of reenlistments. It admitted that the De- 
partment has been vigorous in seeking to 
increase reenlistments, but was struck by 
the fact that training is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive. It modified some of its op- 
pressive riders and took the almost unprece- 
dented step of urging the legislative com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of the armed 
services to consider the matters covered in 
their quickie-riders so that they can be 
dropped from the 1956 bill. But, most sig- 
nificantly, the committee hoped that the De- 
partment will soon be in position to present 
to the Congress its recommendations for 
legislative or other action which would tend 
to strengthen this phase of our national 
security. 

In spite of its outstanding job in exposing 
the situation and in spite of its announced 
program, the Department of Defense is con- 
siderably behind a reasonable schedule in 
submitting corrective legislation to Congress. 
The first major recommendation went to 
Congress this week—the bill to insure a more 
equalized and dependable system of medical 
care for the families of service personnel. 
It is an important measure and most vital 
to the morale of the Services. Yet one can- 
not help recalling that the problem it aims 
to solve is an old one and that the report 
of the Moulton Commission, upon which the 
recommendations are based, was rendered 
last June—10 months ago. 

There yet remains the recommendations 
on many more problems to submit to Con- 
gress. Some solution must be found to the 
vexing matter of family housing. The privi- 
leges of commissaries and post exchanges 
must be protected from further legislative 
curtailment. There must be reasonable al- 
lowance for the transportation of house- 
hold goods. Disability benefits must be ade- 
quate and also death benefits and provision 
for survivors. Likewise retirement privileges 
should be made secure and not subject to 
abridgment. Also important is the matter 
of undue delay in the benefits given vet- 
erans. Under present conditions, it is more 
profitable to leave the Services than it ts 
to remain in and be denied veterans’ rights. 

The current delay in submitting legisla- 
tion cannot be entirely placed upon the De- 
partment of Defense. It is highly probable 
that the Bureau of the Budget is holding up 
on many of their projects. Whatever the 
cause, the delay should be ended. The time 
has come to cease talking about the need 
for better career incentives and do some- 
thing about them. 


A3281 
Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., editor of 
the Winchester Evening Star, daily 
newspaper published at Winchester, Va. 
This editorial, which was printed on 
October 1, 1953, received national recog- 
nition recently when the Freedoms 
Foundation awarded this Virginia editor 
its George Washington Honor Medal. 

The editorial follows: 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION: A PRICELESS HERIT- 
AGE BouGut WITH BLOop AND TEARS 


When the author of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote that “if the choice were 
left to me whether to have a free press or 
a free government, I would choose a free 
press,” he was not thinking of a freedom 
conferred for their own benefit upon owners 
of newspapers. 

Thomas Jefferson and his co-revolution- 
aries had lived under a government con- 
trolled press. They realized what the Vir- 
ginia Constitution cited: “Freedom of the 
press is the great bulwark of all liberty; 
if it be restrained, all liberty fails.” 

It is difficult for a newspaperman to dis- 
cuss the significance of a free press without 
conveying the impression that he has a 
selfish motive—that he favors a free press 
merely because he is a part of the press. 

So in preparing this, I tried to put myself 
in the frame of mind of too many Ameri- 
cans—what difference does freedom of the 
press make to me? I am not a newspaper 
publisher, or editor, or writer. It’s of little 
concern to me whether the American press 
is free or controlled. 

This is a somewhat plausible attitude— 
certainly to us of this complacent genera- 
tion. For more than 160 years the Ameri- 
can people have enjoyed a free press; we 
have not lived under a government-con- 
trolled press or a church controlled press. 

So in preparing this I said to myself, 
“Maybe my motive is selfish, maybe if I were 
not a newspaperman I would not worry 
about the freedom of press as guaranteed 
by our Constitution.” 

Then I reread the Constitution and some 
of the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. I then realized anew that 
those who insisted that the very first arti- 
cles of our Constitution guarantee to every 
American freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of the press were not 
newspaper publishers or editors. (They 
were merchants, lawyers, frontiersmen, 
farmers, soldiers.) 

I realized anew, too, that freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press are synonymous. They mean, 
one and all, collectively and individually— 
simply freedom of expression for the indli- 
vidual, within the bounds of common de- 
cency. 

And after all was not this the reason— 
the real reason—our forefathers gave of their 
blood and of their lives? It was for that 
one magic word—liberty: Liberty to worship 
God in any manner we see fit, and liberty 
to express our views on any subject, whether 
orally or in writing. 

This is the most priceless heritage a peo- 
ple can possess, 

No; the framers of the Constitution of 
these United States did not spill their blood 








ie 
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merely that editors and publishers might be 
free to print and comment on the news 
without restraint; they did it to assure lib- 
erty of action and liberty of expression to 
the individual citizen. 

They realized that individual freedom 
could not survive if the Government, the 
church, or any other group had any control, 
however remote, over the channels of ex- 
pression. Therefore the channels of expres- 
sion must be free. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the framers of our Constitu- 
tion realized the importance, nay the neces- 
sity, of a free press for the very reason that 
we today do not. They had lived under a 
government-controlled press. 

They were not interested in a free press 
for the newspaper's sake; they were inter- 
ested in a free press as the only effective 
way to protect their own individual liberties. 

All history tells us that the one sure way 
to regiment a nation is first to regiment its 
mind. Dictators have had diverse personali- 
ties, have handled differently the emotions 
of their peoples, have varied their propa- 
ganda approach. But throughout history, all 
from necessity took the same basic step: 
Each subjugated the press as logic told them 
they must do in order to promote and main- 
tain their dictatorships. It was true of 
Hitler; it was true of Stalin; it was true of 
Mussolini; it was true of the royal rulers of 
France and of Great Britain; it is true today 
in Argentina, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland. 

Read the words of Nikolai Lenin, founder 
of Communist Russia, in a speech in Mos- 
cow, 1920: 

“Why should freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press be allowed? Why should a 
government which is doing what it believes 
to be right allow itself to be criticized? 
Ideas are more fatal things than guns. Why 
should any nran be allowed to buy a printing 
press and disseminate pernicious opinions 
calculated to embarrass the government?” 

Dr. Gainza Paz, publisher of the famous 
Argentinan newspaper, La Prensa, recently 
seized by the Argentina Government, uses 
these words to explain why a dictator fears 
an uncontrolled press: 

“News from free countries comes to op- 
pressed people and teaches the benefits of 
liberty. News from an oppressed and ter- 
rified country teaches a bitter lesson to other 
countries which still have all or part of their 
freedom. News makes them refiect. Every 
dictator knows these elemental principles 
very well. Therefore, every dictator hastens 
to raise barriers against the circulation of 
news within his country, impede the en- 
trance of news into it and forbid the dis- 
patch of news from it. News must be kept 
down.” 

But, you may say, what guarantee does 
the public have that the press will not abuse 
its freedom? The only truthful reply is 
that there are no absolute guarantees. 
There are corrupt and disreputable news- 
papers just as there are shyster lawyers, 
quack doctors, dishonest merchants and 
grafting public officials. 

But the overwhelming majority of news- 
papers, like the overwhelming majority of 
lawyers and doctors and merchants and pub- 
lic officials are honest, conscientious, and 
patriotic. Were it otherwise, America long 
ago would have ceased to be the great Nation 
it is today. 

No, the American press is not perfect. It 
makes mistakes—and plenty. We agree 
thoroughly with Benjamin Franklin that 
“abuses of expression ought to be suppressed, 
but,” continued Franklin, “to whom dare 
commit the care of doing it.” . 

That is the crux of the whole situation— 
“to whom dare we commit the care” of 
determining what the people may or may 
not read. 

American newspapers are free from re- 
straint before publication but they are held 
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responsible after publication. They must 
face the courts if libelous statements are 
printed. This is a citizen’s recourse against 
an unscrupulous publisher. 

Another safeguard against a newspaper 
abusing its rights is the severe competition 
to which all newspapers are subjected. There 
are approximately 1,900 daily newspapers in 
the United States with a daily circulation of 
more than 50 million; and there are 10,000 
weekly newspapers. 

Practically all of these are under different 
ownership, all have different editors and 
newswriters. You here in this community 
have access to—delivered here daily—at least 
a dozen different newspapers. 

The only control over the channels of ex- 
pression a free nation can allow is control 
by the people themselves in refusing to pa- 
tronize unworthy publications. 

So when we in free America consider the 
subject of a free press, let us consider it 
carefully; let us consider the alternative; 
let us look at those countries in which the 
press is not free; let us, too, look back to 
1776 and to our priceless heritage of liberty 
given to us by the blood of those who re- 
garded freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press as the foun- 
dation of our democracy. 

Let us remember that freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press 
are synonymous—that we can’t have one 
without the others. 

And let us remember that the dark night 
can fall here just as it did last year in 
Argentina. An American President only 18 
months ago proclaimed his inherent right to 
seize newspapers and radio stations, if, in 
his opinion, it would serve the best interests 
of the country, a theory the Supreme Court 
overruled. 

But the Supreme Court changes just as do 
Presidents, and so long as human nature, 
essentially power-grasping, continues as it 
is, the threat to the liberties of the individ- 
ual citizen always is a possibility. Eternal 
vigilance on the part of the public is essen- 
tial. And that is why once a year National 
Newspaper Week, October 1 to 8, seeks to 
focus attention on freedom of expression, 
a priceless heritage bought with blood and 
tears. 





Economy at GPO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from a 
recent issue of Modern Lithography, one 
of the outstanding journals in the 
graphic arts field, which shows how 
economy can be attained in a Govern- 
ment operation if the will to do so is 
there: 

Best news during the past 30 days was the 
announcement by the Government Printing 
Office that it is reducing by 5 percent its 
charges for printing. Other Government de- 
partments and agencies, who are the “cus- 
tomers” of the GPO, thus will share in the 
economy results of the efficient printing 
operations. 

In a letter from Raymond Blattenberger, 
Public Printer, to the heads of Government 
departments, he stated that the reduction, 
the first in 20 years, was the result of changes 
made in GPO management during the last 8 
months. “Shortly after I took office,” the 
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Public Printer said, “the Congress approve 
a business-type budget for the Governmen; 
Printing Office, which is set up in almog 
the same manner as the budget for ap 
large private printing plant. I believe tha 
this change has resulted in real savings, ang 
the mere shift in emphasis from the regula 
type Government appropriation to a busines 
type structure is in itself causing everyor 
concerned at the Government Printing 0}. 
fice to adjust his thinking from the regula 
Government terms to the thinking of peopie 
engaged in a business activity.” 

He reported that he had instituted a serie, 
of internal budgets for the administrative 
and service divisions, with a resulting reduc. 
tion in overhead expenditures of over $882. 
000 a year. Further shifts in operations re. 
sulted in savings of $23,000 a month while 
Congress was not in session, and of $11,099 
per month since that body has convened, 
The GPO has initiated action to return ty 
the Treasury Department $5,000,000 of the 
GPO’s cash working capital, which it was fet 
could be utilized to better advantage else. 
where in the Government. 

The Public Printer’s hope is “that this js 
not the end, but only the beginning.” “| 
am looking forward to the day,” Mr. Blatten- 
berger concluded, “when every Government 
agency will have its printing done at the 
Government Printing Office, not because it 
is required to do so by law, but because the 
Government Printing Office renders the type 
of service the agency wants when the agency 
wants it.” 

This type of thinking and action on the 
part of the Public Printer certainly deserves 
the acclaim and support of the graphic arts 
industry. 





A Bill With Fringe on Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 2, 1954: 

A Buu WrirH FRINGE on Top 


Fringe benefits are not rightly named. 
Their only fringe-like quality is that during 
the past 10 years they have been trimmed 
away a great deal. 

They are not fringe—if we take that to 
mean on the border—but quite centrally 
located among the earning which servicemen 
consider as theirs, according to the contract. 

It was gratifying to learn of last week's 
approval by the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee of a defense appropriation bil] which 
restores some major benefits. The bill has 
the approval of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Adoption by the House seems most 
probable, according to Representative Wi- 
son who has been highly effective in this 
program. 

When a man decides to make the service 
his career, he knows that he has no chance 
to earn a fortune. He knows that he will 
have to pick up his family and move when 
orders arrive. He knows that he will live 
a life of activity and danger. 

He knows this but he expects something 
in return. He expects that the Govern- 
ment will provide medical care for himself 
and his dependents. He expects to be paid 
enough when moving to break even on the 
pesky transaction. If the situation wa 
rants one, he expects to be able to purchasé 
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food from @ commissary. He expects to be 
able to retire after serving the period of 
service stipulated in his contract. 

These are as much a part of the service- 
man’s compensation as the money paid him 
py the disbursing officer. He earns them. 
He expects them. But he has not been get- 
ting them. 

These are the rights which are specifically 
restored in the bill approved by the two 
committees of the House. Their restoration 
will plug @ hole through which service 
morale has been leaking for a long time, 
service morale upon which rests our na- 
tional security. 


Seaway: Sectional Disadvantage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., April 20, 


1954: 
SERVING THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


It strikes us that the supreme audacity 
is to be urged to be selfless to serve some- 
body else’s selfish interests. We are on the 
mailing list of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association. Monday we received two tearful 
appeals from the association asking us to 
oppose the proposal. of Congressman CHARLES 
Brownson, Republican, of Indiana, that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion sell its revenue bonds to the public in- 
stead of to the United States Treasury, with- 
out Government guaranty. 

In one of the letters, Jessz P. Wo.corrt, 
Republican, of Michigan, complains that 
“every available fact compels the conclusion 
that the Brownson amendment would scuttle 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. Every traditional opponent of the 
seaway is welcoming it with open arms. 
They know that that method of financing 
(with revenue bonds sold to the public— 
editor), without precedent in all the cases 
of Government corporations, will not pro- 
duce the construction funds without very 
substantial delay, if at all.” Im the other 
letter, Dr. N. R. Danielian, president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, de- 
scribed the Brownson amendment as an 
“underwater torpedo to sink the administra- 
tion program, fused by the irreconcilable op- 
ponents of the seaway,” and declared that 
“it must. be stopped before it does its 
damage.” 

We are not so sure, and our doubt is rein- 
forced by something else that Dr. Danielian 
said. We quote from a speech he made be- 
fore the Council of Civic Clubs in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Monday noon, as follows: 

“The problem here in Minnesota has not 
been one of price competition with iron ore 
from other sources. Your problem is what 
would happen to the location of industry if 
there is a cost-price squeeze. Without the 


St. Lawrence seaway, the growth of heavy in- - 


dustry would have to take place in areas 
in the East and South with access to seaborne 
Taw materials. Your interest in the St. Law- 
rence seaway, therefore, deals with the ques- 
tion of location of industry, whether growth 
will take place in the Middle West or some 
other part of the country. If the low-cost, 
high-grade, open-pit ore diminishes in sup- 
ply, industry may have to move out of the 
Great Lakes area. Holding down the cost of 
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production of industry In comparison with 
other parts of the country must be a serious 
concern to all of us interested in the Middle 
West. I am firmly convinced that without 
the seaway the Middle West faces the same 
kind of industrial migration as New Eng- 
land.” 

We gather from the above that the rest of 
the country is supposed to take the broad 
view of the St. Lawrence seaway, while the 
Middle West counts up the private benefits 
which will result. As Dr. Danielian explains 
it, money spent upon the seaway would be 
an outright subsidy of middle western in- 
dustrial ambitions. There is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the seaway will serve the 
national interest, but there can be no doubt 
that it will mean sectional advantage on 
the one hand, and sectional disadvantage on 
the other hand. 


If Southeast Asia Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these hectic and dangerous times, with 
global war a possibility, it is most im- 
portant that we give our undivided at- 
tention to the Indochina problem. 

In my opinion, the need for a force- 
ful and definitive policy concerning In- 
dochina by far transcends any other 
issue. 

In line with this I offer to the Mem- 
bers of the House two articles appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954, and most re- 
spectfully urge the membership to read 
them carefully. 

Much can be learned from the reading 
of these two articles, one which discusses 
overall policy, and the other which goes 
into the problem of British-American 
relations concerning the French Indo- 
china war. 

The articles follow: 

Ir SouTHeast ASIA FALLs 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINcTON.—The frank truth is that we 
are at the point of losing Indochina to Com- 
munist control. No course of action which 
can retain it is now visible or in prospect. 
If the worst is to be averted, militarily and 
diplomatically, it will be miraculous. One 
dangerous aspect is that the Government 
never expounded to the American people— 
to see if they would accept it—a program 
of action capable of successfully defending 
Indochina. 

At the same time administration spokes- 
men have, during the last 16 months, dis- 
cussed Indochina so often so optimistically 
that the country is unprepared to see it slip 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Politically, militarily, and diplomatically 
we have been losing most of the time, ‘and 
either our intelligence has been unusually 
bad or Government officials, who have been 
close to the facts, have not been candid— 
or both. 

Let us look briefly at some of the frus- 
trations—some of our own making and some 
imposed by others. 

One condition of success which President 
Eisenhower always stressed was that a people 
to be successfully supported must be willing 
and eager to defend itself. But the Indo- 
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chinese have never fully had their hearts in 
fighting the Communist insurrectionists be- 
cause, while France has promised and re- 
promised independence, it has never given 
its fulfillment a fixed date. While the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President and other ad- 
ministration leaders have said the loss of 
Indochina and southeast Asia would be a 
national calamity, congressional leaders have 
constantly said, “yes, but,” which meant that 
they thought that involvement through pos- 
sible use of ground troops would be a worse 
calamity. Ground troops might not have 
been necessary, but could we effectively be- 
gin to avert a calamity by serving advance 
notice that we wouldn't fight? Now, in the 
end, we haven't even taken many of the 
lesser steps. This was our own frustration. 

In Paris Secretary Dulles disclosed that the 
administration would come to the defense of 
Dienbienphu with carrier-based air power if 
Britain and Australia would agree. Pritain 
said no, and this was an allied frustration, 

And now comes Genevg. The fall of Dien- 
bienphu seems imminent, capable of being 
timed by the Communists as a bargaining 
card at the conference table. France, weary 
and burdened with the war for 7 years, fight- 
ing to defend a land it is promising to give 
up, its own government harassed and uncer- 
tain, seems ready to accept a “negotiated 
peace” which many believe will in the end 
deliver Indochina to the Communists. 

Conceivably the chain reaction may not 
be as certain and as total as we now antici- 
pate. The fall of Dien Bien Phu may not 
bring the fall of Indochina or its negotiated 
capitulation. The fall of Indochina may not 
lead, domino-like, to the fall of the other 
free nations of southeast Asia. But this is 
a grim prospect. 

The outlook cannot give us anything but 
the gravest anxiety and it presents the ad- 
ministration with the greatest political em- 
barrassment if not the gravest political con- 
sequerices. 

In many ways the right-wing of the Re- 
publican Party hus put the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in an uncomfortable box not 
of its own making. 

During the 1952 campaign and earlier, 
Senator McCarthy, Senator Jenner, Senator 
Taft and others contended: 

That the Truman administration through 
inaction or inadequate action permitted 
China to fall prey to the Communists. 

That it was our shortcomings, not Chiang 
Kai-shek’s shortcomings, which gave the 
Communists their chance, 

That it was within the power of the 
United States to avert Communist conquest 
of China and that we failed to do it. 

Now, what is to be said and what will 
those who were persuaded by the McCarthy- 
Jenner-Taft thesis say, if the United States, 
through inaction or inadequate action, per- 
mits all southeast Asia to fall prey to the 
Communists? Will not the Republican 
right-wing argument of 1952 that put all 
the blame on Truman and Acheson for the 
fall of China, be equally valid when ap- 
plied to putting the blame on Eisenhower 
and Dulles for the fall of Indochina and 
the rest of southeast Asia? 

Some Republican leaders did not accept 
the McCarthy-Jenner-Taft line of argument 
against the Truman administration but they 
did not often speak out. 

If Indochina falls, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will face a political dilemma of 
large proportions—and this will be the least 
of the grave consequences. 


PLayinc Into Reps’ Hanos?—Sp.ir OVER 
InpocHINA UPSETs BRITISH 
(By Joseph Newman) 

Lonpon, May 4.—There is increasing con- 
cern in London that Anglo-American differ- 
ences over Indochina are playing into the 
hands of the Communists and injuring 
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chances of a negotiated settlement at Ge- 
neva. 

Anxiety in both official and political quar- 
ters was expressed in this opening passage 
of an editorial today in the Times of Lon- 
don: 

“It would be disastrous if misunderstand- 
ings over Indochina were to develop and 
increase between Great Britain and public 
opinion in the United States. The Com- 
munists would quickly exploit them. Not 
only would the last hope of peaceful settle- 
ment be gone; if allied differences grew there 
would be no hope left of saving Indochina 
by military means were military means still 
found to be necessary.” 

CALLED CRUCIAL POINT 


This touches a point which is considered 
to be of crucial importance. It suggests that 
differences, if permitted to continue, would 
paralyze Anglo-American capacity to inter- 
vene to prevent Indochina from falling to 
the Communists following a possible break- 
down of the Geneva talks. 

British officials, politicians, and newspap- 
ers, including the Times, hold the United 
States rather than Britain largely responsible 
for the situation. 

They do so on the grounds that the United 
States lacks a clear-cut policy on Indochina, 
swings from one extreme to another, and 
fails to make a realistic appraisal of the 
various alternatives involved. 

In the absence of a clear-cut policy, it is 
being said that the United States proved un- 
able to assume leadership in the Indochina 
issue and that Prime Minister Churchill took 
the initiative in establishing the policy of not 
intervening pending outcome of the Geneva 
talks. 

CONFUSION IS BLAMED 


The confusion in American policy is at- 
tributed to differences of opinion in Con- 
gress and to General Eisenhower's refusal to 
act without congressional sanction. This 
taises before the Fritish Government the 
disturbing prospect of an American Govern- 
ment paralyzed by a Congress which is un- 
able to decide what to do. 

The British Government already has been 
confronted with the problem arising from 
the apparent contradiction between the 
executive and the legislative branches of the 
American Government. 

When Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, just before the opening of the Geneva 
Conference, asked Britain to join the United 
States in an air offensive to save the fortress 
of Dien Bien Phu, in northwest Indochina, 
he did so without being able to commit Con- 
gress to such action. 

The British Government in effect was 
being asked to enter the Indochina war 
without being certain that the American 
Government would be permitted by Congress 
to do so. 

Britain rejected the idea of Anglo-Ameri- 
ean air intervention to save Dien Blen Phu. 


DIFFERENCE IN POWERS 


Sir Winston, supported by a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons, has the 
power to commit Britain to war in Indo- 
china. President Eisenhower apparently 
does not hold such power in the United 
States at the present time. 

British officials feel offended by American 
criticism as coming with ill grace from a 
country which has not yet been able to 
decide its own position. 

The British maintain that their policy was 
better than no policy at all—which is what 
they feel America's position amounts to. 

The British decision not to intervene at 
the present time was based on two broad 
assumptions: 

1. The French military position in Indo- 
china is not as bad as American and French 
officials have pictured it, though the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu would be a severe blow. 
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2. The Geneva conference offers a chance 
to negotiate a settlement which would ob- 
viate Anglo-American intervention. 


NOT OPTIMISTIC 


However, the British are not optimistic 
about the chances of negotiating a settle- 
ment, and the position taken by the Church- 
ill government leaves open the possibility of 
intervention in the event the Geneva talks 
fail. 

What disturbs responsible people in Brit- 
ain is the thought that the United States 
may swing from the extreme of immediate 
intervention (an extreme which Congress 
may not have sanctioned) to the extreme of 
not intervening at all at some future date 
when the fate of Indochina may be at stake. 

It is hoped in London that Washington 
will take some middle course and will join 
Britain in leaving open the possibility of 
joint intervention, if that should be neces- 
sary to hold Indochina after the Geneva 
conference. 

This requires a new agreement on a policy 
to fill the vacuum left by the present situa- 
tion. The sooner such an agreement is 
reached the better it is felt the western 
powers will be able to deal with the Com- 
munists at Geneva and after Geneva. 


Hon. Lindsay C. Warren 
SPEECH 


HON. WOODROW W. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, { join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the fine and noble 
public career of the Honorable Lindsay 
C. Warren. I also express my deep re- 
grets that he is leaving public service. 
On April 30 he retired to private life after 
a long and brilliant career of service to 
his county, State, and Nation. After 
serving his county and State in many ca- 
pacities, he was honored by his people 
by election to Congress in 1924, and 
served from March 4, 1925, until his res- 
ignation on October 31, 1940. Upon his 
resignation from the Congress he took 
over the duties of Comptroller General 
of the United States. Altogether he 
has been on the Washington scene for 
30 years. 

It was not my privilege to serve with 
him in the House of Representatives, but 
history reveals that he rendered out- 
standing service to his country while a 
Member of this body., Those who did 
serve with him tell me that he was not 
only an able and conscientious Congress- 
man, but that he was also an outstand- 
ing leader in the House. 

As Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Warren has built an enviable 
record. Under his leadership, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has risen to new 
heights of importance and respect as a 
Government agency. In riding herd on 
Federal spending, he was instrumental in 
saving the American taxpayer millions 
upon millions of dollars. His reputation 
for honesty, economy, and efficiency in 
government became known far and wide 
and his record of accomplishments as 
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Comptroller General stands as a mony. 
ment to a distinguished and brilliant 
career of Government service. 
Lindsay Warren is a statesman and js 
a great American. He will be sorely 
missed on the Washington scene. Ag he 
retires and returns to eastern North Car. 
olina, I wish for him peace, good health 
and a most pleasant retirement, F 


Postal Transportation Service Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I would like to 
include herein a communication which 
has been sent to the Members of Con- 
gress from the Gréater New York area 
from the National Postal Transport 
Association. 

This points up a serious situation 
which has arisen in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service, one which rightfully 
deserves the serious consideration and 
attention of the Congress: 

Apri 13, 1954. 
To Members of Congress From the Greater 
New York Area: 

We wish to bring to your attention a situ- 
ation which will work serious hardship or 
postal transportation clerks employed in the 
New York area. We refer specifically to the 
transfer of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts distribution from Pennsyl- 
vania terminal, New York, to the newly estab- 
lished New Haven terminal. As a result of 
this transfer, employment for over 150 clerks 
will be lost in the New York area. While the 
Department has stated that all regular clerks 
are expected to be absorbed they have given 
no consideration to the serious unemploy- 
ment for substitutes that will most certainly 
result. Nor has consideration been given to 
the plight of regular employees whose 
seniority and promotional opportunities will 
have been taken away. Regular clerks face 
the prospect of long years of nightwork and 
Saturday and Sunday work and many clerks 
with over 20 years of service and advanced 
in age will be forced to perform the arduous 
duties of parcel-post distribution. 

We feel that it is unfair for classified em- 
ployees in the PTS to suffer loss of employ- 
ment while non-civil-service employees are 
utilized in the New York post office on 4 
year-round basis. Mail that is being worked 
by these non-civil-service employees can cer- 
tainly be worked in the PTS terminals in the 
New York area by classified career substitutes 
who are required to pass periodic examina- 
tions on their fitness, Certainly a career em- 
ployee has more interest in the job and can 
give more devoted service than a temporary 
employee . The postal service can ill afford 
to allow the services of highly skilled and 
trained PTS employees to go unused at 4 
time when efforts are being made to work 
the mails in the most economic and efficient 
manner possible. 

With the inception of the flying experi- 
ment, mails that have been worked in the 
PTS have been diverted to the post office. 

these distributions are New York 
State first-class mail. The clerks in the PTS 
are especially trained and qualified to work 
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this mail which requires detailed knowledge 
of State schemes and it is our contention 
that they Should remain in the PTS. 

We, therefore, urge you to intercede with 
the Post Office Department to obtain a re- 
placement of distribution for the PTS in the 
New York area so as to insure full employ- 
ment for classified PTS substitutes and alle- 
yiate serious hardship for the regular clerks. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN GOODMAN, 
Vice President, Second Division, 
National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment and its grim reality is never a 
pleasant subject to discuss, and I do so 
only out of a sense of duty and a regard 
for the national welfare. I have never 
believed in an ostrichlike approach to 
the problems of our time. I deplore the 
attempt to make political capital out of 
the misfortune of the jobless, just as I 
reject any hush-hushing of the subject. 
The St. Lawrence seaway project will 
condemn our American economic pat- 
tern and add to the volume of unem- 
ployment the Nation is confronted with. 
I say this advisedly and with regret, for 
no one wants to stand in this Chamber 
and be a purveyor of gloom. 

From my knowledge of the business 
and industrial complex of my district, 
I know the small businesses, the coal in- 
dustry, the railroad business, and work- 
ers will be affected if this seaway meas- 
ure is passed. Through one source 
alone—that of the increased importa- 
tion of cheap, residual fuel oil, the 
coal and railroad industries will be hit a 
crippling blow, and all the collateral 
businesses and industries will be dam- 
aged. It should be ever uppermost in 
our minds that this cheap byproduct of 
the wastes of the foreign oil industry is 
essentially the result of low-salaried la- 
bor competition. What compounds the 
injury is that much of this residual fuel 
oil has been made possible in its pro- 
duction by the use of American dollars 
in the form of foreign aid. 

It is an arresting and challenging 
thought that when the matter of restor- 
ing the economies of friendly foreign 
countries was under discussion following 
World War II, coal industry officials and 
labor leaders came up with a plan 
whereby American coal would be fur- 
nished to our allies instead of dollars. 
In this way, American ships by the hun- 
dreds and American seamen by the 
thousands would have been employed in 
the implementation of the plan and 
work would have been furnished for 
thousands of American miners and rail- 
roaders. It is a regrettable fact the 
plan was rejected by our policymakers 
and thus all the advantages went to for- 


eign business. We are witnessing the 
unhealthy results of that decision now. 
Beyond this we are confronted with the 
proposal to increase and multiply that 
grievous economic wrong by facilitating 
the flow of this foreign fuel product 
through the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, financed through pub- 
lic funds. Its construction would be a 
direct and serious threat to the security 
and well-being of the bituminous coal 
industry. We should be concerned, here 
and now, with rectifying the damage 
caused this vital industry instead of giv- 
ing consideration to step up its import 
volume through a federally financed 
project. 

We hear much ill-founded talk about 
the national defense aspects of this so- 
called seaway, Mr. Speaker. Many of 
my colleagues have dealt effectively with 
this aspect and have laid bare its defense 
claims. I want to insist, however, that 
when you neglect the industries of the 
United States, when you weaken them 
and make it impossible for industry 
to achieve a degree of prosperity that 
will allow for modernization, then you 
are greatly injuring the national defense. 

Let us examine the primary economics 
of the situation. To keep the coal in- 
dustry in a proper state of fitness, strong 
and flourishing, its markets need to be 
protected against unfair, cheap foreign 
competition. This will not materialize 
if we increase the advantages of that 
competition by facilitating its inflow 
through construction of this St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Without question, America has the 
best transportation system in the world. 
Let us keep it this way and add to its 
superiority. We know from expert tes- 
timony how this waterway would dam- 
age the railroad industry. We have 
abundant testimony of the injury it 
would do our merchant fleet. We know 
that the dumping of cheaply manufac- 
tured goods from abroad into the Ameri- 
can market would cripple small manu- 
facturers and business conditions in this 
country, and swell the numbers of 
jobless. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope good sense will 
prevail and that this body will defeat 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. Asa 
part of my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Saturday, May 1, 1954: 

One “Easy PAYMENT” ON A $2 BILLION 

BOONDOGGLE 

Soon there’s going to be “bargain day” on 
the St. Lawrence. 

It is due next week, when the House of 

Representatives is to vote on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 
* House Members will be told what a big 
bargain is offered. For only $105 million we 
will buy equal rights in a vast seaway. For 
a mere $105 million we'll bolster national 
defense, promote commerce, foster peace, and 
acquire other miracles as fast as the seaway 
publicity boys can think ’em up. 

True, the seaway will be frozen up—a reg- 
ular glacier—5 months of the year. But no 
doubt the seaway lobby will come up with a 
scheme to cut the ice into cubes, sell it, and 
tell us that’ll make the project self-liquidat- 
ing. 

Trouble is, Congress will not be told that 
this $105 million in the seaway bill is a gim- 
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mick to sell a $2 billion project with one 
easy downpayment. 

The point of the $105 million bargain is 
to get Uncle Sam to sign on the dotted line. 
Once he has signed, he'll be like the chap 
who finds he’s signed up to buy a property he 
doesn’t need and can’t afford—because there 
was no downpayment. From that moment 
on costs pile up. So with the seaway. 

It would soon be obvious that the 27-foot 
channel in the present bill is almost worth- 
less, since so few ships could use it. To dig 
the channel to 35 feet would up the price to 
$2 billion for the United States share alone. 

Next would come the cost of deepening all 
the Great Lakes ports and harbors. That 
would run into big money. 

Nor would that be all. Where does anyone 
think all the votes came from to put the sea- 
way bill through the Senate? 

It was after $3 million was reported for a 
study of the New Deal Passamaquoddy boon- 
doggle that Maine's votes switched to sup- 
port of the seaway. Western votes were not 
so cheap. Only after a start was promised 
on a $597 million upper Colorado reclamation 
project did votes from that section fall into 
line. Time alone will tell what may have 
been promised to other Senators. 

But the taxpayer will pay for those votes 
and that logrolling. So, in simple honesty, 
those costs must be added to the seaway—— 
and when they are the $105 million will look 
like petty cash. 

Finally, there will be the cost—beyond cal- 
culation—of the harm to commerce, employ- 
ment, wages, and general prosperity which 
this artificial project will mean to the nat- 
ural harbors and ports of America, 


Bargain day on the St. Lawrence? How 
naive can you get? 





Bracketing of Hawaii and Alaska for 
Statehood Admission Sets No Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Globe-Gazette, of Mason City, Iowa, has 
concisely pointed out in an editorial pub- 
lished on March 30 that the proposal to 
bring Hawaii and Alaska into the Union 
together to make 50 States united would 
not set a precedent. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to have that 
editorial reproduced here: 

The current proposal to admit Hawaii and 
Alaska to statehood at the same time isn’t 
anything new in American history. In the 
past they've come in singly, in pairs, and 
even in clusters. 

The first State added after the original 13 
was Vermont, in 1791, followed by Kentucky 
a year later, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1803, 
and Louisiana in 1812. 

Maine and Missouri posed the most vexing 
problem due to the mounting North-South 
rivalry. Maine was antislave; Missouri was 
considered prosiave. The result was the 
famed Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

The greatest group entry occurred in 1889 
and involved the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Washington. New Mexico and Arizona were 
bracketed for statehood in 1912. 

So Congress would have to find some other 
excuse for violating the unequivocal pledge 
of both parties. 


gre mk. 
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The Program for Full Employment, Pro- 
duction, and Confidence as Submitted 
by United Steelworkers of America to 
the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of the executive 
board of the United Steelworkers of 
America regarding the concern of the 
steelworkers about the Nation’s present 
economic situation, which we all agree 
is far from good: 


We have met in a special meeting of the 
niternational executive board of the United 
Steelworkers of America to voice the con- 
cern of the steelworkers about the Nation's 
present economic situation. ‘ 

The state of the economy is not good. 

Industrial production has been slowly 
moving downward for months. At the end 
of February it was 9 percent below a year 
ago. The downward trend has continued in 
March. 

Retail sales in February were 5 percent off 
from last year. March has brought a further 
reduction in sales. 

Automobile production is down over last 
year and, at the same time, auto dealers 
report inventories to be substantially greater 
than a year ago. 

Approximately 4 million workers are 
totally unemployed. In addition, it is ap- 
parent from the decline in the average work 
week that at least another 2 or 3 million 
others are working only part time because 
of slack work. 

In our own industry—steel, which is basic 
to our economy—production in the last week 
of March fell to 68 percent of capacity, with 
no substantial pickup in sight. 

Almost one-third of the Nation's steel ca- 
pacity lies idle, a loss of about 40 million 
ingot tons of steel per year; 189,334 members 
of our union in basic steel and metal fabri- 
cating have been laid off and are unem- 
ployed; another 257,026 members are work- 
ing a short workweek. 

The loss of purchasing power in our in- 
dustry due to unemployment and a reduced 
workweek, approximates one-half billion dol- 
lars a year. 

As steelworkers we have no interest or de- 
sire to make political capital out of this 
situation. The situation is rapidly becom- 
ing critical for us and for the economy. 

We are completely confident that with 
management and labor working together, 
and cooperating in turn with their Govern- 
ment, the downward economic trend can be 
checked and our economy restored once 
again to a state of dynamic expansion. 

As steelworkers we deem it our responsi- 
bility and obligation to put forward a pro- 
gram to keep this Nation strong and pros- 
perous. 

Our great production system can and must 
be restored to full operation to meet the 
daily needs of our growing population; it 
must, in fact, move constantly forward to 
higher levels of production and efficiency as 
it has so successfully in the past. 

Today, unfortunately, the gap between 
what America must produce to maintain 
maximum production and employment, and 
what we are actually producing, is growing 

Last spring at the peak, we were turning 
out goods and services at an annual rate of 
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$371 billion; today, we are producing at a 
rate of about $359 billion. Responsible eco- 
nomists predict that our national output for 
the entire year of 1954 will range between 
$350 to $355 billion, although we actually 
will need a production level of $380 to $385 
billion to keep our growing labor force fully 
employed. 

Here, then, is the task that confronts us: 
We must find customers for an additional 
$25 to $35 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices which now are not being produced and 
sold because buyers are not available. 

Surely, it is within the power of the Ameri- 
can people to close this gap. Instead of 
vainly waiting to see if the situation gets 
worse—and then face the probability of try- 
ing to tackle the problem after it has become 
much more difficult to cope with—construc- 
tive private and public policies must be un- 
dertaken now to reverse the tide. 

First, let us consider several policies which 
governments—Federal, State, and ilocal— 
must pursue in order to make their full con- 
tribution to the goal: 

1. Benefit payments to the unemployed 
and to pensioners under the Social Security 
Act should be increased immediately by at 
least $3 billion. 

As a simple act of humanity—dquite apart 
from its stimulating economic effect—the 
rates and duration of benefits for the un- 
employed, and the amount paid to pension- 
ers under the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance system must be immediately increased. 

Today, the average unemployed worker 
covered by the State compensation laws re- 
ceived about $24-$25 a week, about one- 
third of his former earnings in contrast to 
the two-thirds which were anticipated when 
these laws were enacted. 

Pensioners receiving benefits under the 
Social Security Act receive a piteously low 
average payment of about $50 a month, 
hardly enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

This great and rich Nation certainly can 
and must improve the lot of its two most 
needy groups, the unemployed and the aged. 
All of the increased benefits would flow into 
the spending stream and create new_con- 
sumer demand. To aid the unemployed and 
the aged alone, benefit schedules must be 
increased by at least $3 billion a year im- 
mediately. . 

2. By raising the personal Federal income 
tax exemption to $800, more than $4 billion 
can be added to consumer demand. 

No single policy of government will more 
quickly stimulate consumer buying than 
wise and timely tax action. To counteract 
the downward trend, the present $600 per- 
sonal exemption (which is actually far lower 
in real value than the $500 exemption of 
World War II) should be raised to $800 im- 
mediately. 

Every family now subjected to the Fed- 
eral tax will enjoy a benefit; more important, 
the tax savings of millions of moderate in- 
come families will be spent for daily family 
needs, thus, adding substantially to con- 
sumer purchases. A tax policy that achieves 
this end will do much more to reverse the 


recessionary trend than special tax privileges 


for corporations and a minority of stock-, 


holding families whose benefits, at this time, 
would be largely unspent. 

3. Public-works programs should be im- 
mediately expanded by at least $5 billion 
to help catch up with the backlog and keep 
abreast of new demand. 

Because of the impact of the last depres- 
sion and then the prior claims of war and 
defense requirements, vitally important pub- 
lic construction still lags far behind the 
need of our expanding population. 

According to the 1954 Economic Report 
of the President, our State and local gov- 
ernments alone must spend almost $20 bil- 
lion every year for the next 10 years just 
to meet the need for streets and highways, 
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schools and hospitals, and local water, sewer 
and industrial waste facilities. Additional 
sums must be spent for courthouses, air. 
port, recreation facilities, and other types 
of projects. Thus, total State and local pup. 
lic work expenditures should exceed $209 
billion over the next 10 years if the needs 
of the population are to be met. 

On the Federal level, vitally importan; 
projects, some of them already authorize 
by Congress but postponed because of prior 
war and defense requirements, are needeq 
to provide harbor improvement, flood-con. 
trol and power facilities, land reclamation, 
national park and forest improvements, ang 
the construction of Federal buildings. There 
should be no further delay in authorization 
for United States participation in the vitally 
needed St. Lawrence seaway. 

The establishment and maintenance of g 
merchant marine and of a ship-building in. 
@ustry consistent with our national defense 
needs is required. Responsible authorities 
of the Maritime Administration and the 
Navy Department estimated last year that 
the deficiency in our merchant fleet num- 
bered more than 200 ships, including i65 
cargo ships and 43 tankers. In addition to 
the need for reducing these deficiencies 
there should be provided a realistic means 
for replacement of existing tonnage now ap- 
proaching obsolescence. In order to make 
certain that privately owned shipbuilding 
and repair yards can expand to meet the 
needs of the United States in the event of an 
emergency, financial assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government should be given to support 
an adequate merchant fleet. Experienced 
shipbuilders to construct and repair shops 
are an important requirement of our na- 
tional defense. Domestic building of a 
greater proportion of our merchant shipping 
requirements will involve additional employ- 
ment by the shipbuilding industry perhaps 
to the extent needed to maintain a work 
force potentially capable of expansion to 
meet emergency requirements. 

In 1953 the total outlay for all public 
works—Federal, State, and local—amounted 
to slightly more than $11 billion. Certainly, 
this amount can and should be raised by at 


* least $5 billion during the next 12 months. 


Not only would more employment be stimu- 
lated, both in the mines and mills that pro- 
vide materials and on the construction proj- 
ects themselves, but the wealth of the Na- 
tion as a whole would be greatly and per- 
manently increased. 

We do not advocate or believe in made 
work. We are suggesting substantial and 
vitally needed public improvements. 

Our proposal is a modest one, indeed. Ac- 
cording to the President’s report, our public 
works could be stepped up by one-half or 
more within a year. Now is the time to 
begin. 

4. Prompt Federal action can increase our 
national home-construction and _ slum- 
clearance effort by $5 billion. 

Responsible public groups report, after 
years of exhaustive study, that a national 
housing goal of 2 million new units a year 
is now required if American families are to 
achieve adequate shelter. 

The Administrator of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Mr. Cole, has 
stated that only about 1 million new hous- 
ing units will be built this year, 10 percent 
below last year’s level and 40 percent under 
the output of 1950. 

Surely, at the very least, we can achieve the 
million and a half new housing starts a year 
proposed by the late Senator Taft’s postwar 
Committee on Housing and Urban Rede- 
velopment. This can be done, in the first in- 
stance, by public policies which support the 
construction of well-built and reasonably 
priced homes for the great American middle 
income market by allowing low initial pay- 
ments and long-term mortgages at low inter- 
est rates geared to ability to pay. For our 
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lowest income families, however, who cannot 
undertake to buy new homes for themselves, 
public housing must be expanded to the 
200,000 yearly level authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 if we really mean to obtain 
decent shelter for all Americans. 

Even if we achieve only the construction of 
one and & half million new homes in the next 
12 months—actually a completely inade- 
quate goal—the additional $5 billion ex- 
pended will nonetheless provide a great 
stimulus to employment and production 
throughout the Nation. 

All of these proposals, involving social wel- 
fare benefits, taxes, public works and home 
construction, are practical, workable meas- 
ures geared to reversing the current business 
downturn by reducing the existing gap iri 
demand. ‘here is no waste or boondoggling 
in them. Simple humanity toward needy 
men, women, and children dictates the im- 
provement in unemployment compensation 
and pension benefits that we recommend. 
An equitable sharing of tax savings—with 
the largest aggregate going to the millions of 
families who need tax relief most and will 
spend whatever savings they receive—moti- 
vate our tax proposal. The urgent need for 
long delayed public works and more home 
building, and the stimulus to the economy 
which would flow from an expanding con- 
struction program prompts our recommenda- 
tion for action in this area. 

Certainly, it cannot be argued that these 
proposals involve a raid upon the public 
treasury. Major improvements in our 50- 
cial welfare system can be covered by exist- 
ing trust funds and reserves. In the case 
of taxes, Our proposal would simply apply 
tax reductions in a manner that would most 
effectively strengthen the economy at this 
time. The cost of many new public works 
projects like turnpikes, toll bridges, and air- 
ports would be self-liquidating. Others, 
sooner or later, must be built at public ex- 
pense; with manpower and resources now 
available, this is the time to expand our 
effort. As for our proposal to increase sub- 
stantially our.national housing output, the 
public cost would be low compared to the 
benefits obtained. The additional hundreds 
of thousands of families who would be as- 
sisted to purchase their own homes would 
ultimately pay the full cost; in the case of 
public housing, a substantial part of the out- 
lay would be covered later by rental income. 

Enlightened policies by management in 
collective bargaining with labor can also 
contribute to the restoration of maximum 
production and employment in the United 
States. 

With the approach of collective bargain- 
ing in the steel industry, we believe that 
forward looking steps are more necessary 
now than ever to insure an improvement in 
the income and benefit position of its 
workers. Only by keeping the purchasing 
power of wage and salary earners in step 
with the constantly rising productivity of 
our American industrial system can pros- 
perity be assured for both management and 
men. 

We must particularly recognize the im- 
portance of this fact at a time when con- 
sumers’ purchases are already lagging be- 
hind the Nation’s capacity to produce. 
Whether we are considering the need of the 
lowest paid segment of our population—for 
whom a substantial increase in the statutory 
minimum wage is now long overdue—or 
the responsibility of the great steel indus- 
try to its own employees, the necessity to 
constantly attain a higher real wage level 
is basic to the preservation of the private 
enterprise system in the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the combined 
effect of a forward looking wage and benefits 
policy pursued by management in collective 
bargaining with labor and enlightened ac- 
tion by Government in the field of social 
Welfare, taxes, public works, housing, and 
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farm policy can bring this recession to a 
quick end. Both the direct increase in ex- 
penditures by consumers, Government, and 
business and the indirect stimulus which 
these programs and policies can bring about 
will eliminate the present gap in total de- 
mand and restore our economy to health 
and prosperity. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
neither views the present, nor the future, 
with hysteria. Our faith in this Nation and 
its capacity to meet its problems is unlimited 
but in the short-run, between last summer 
and today, millions of workers and their 
families in steel and other industries have 
been suddenly faced with distress and we 
cannot stand idly by. The great resources 
and enterprise of America must be utilized 
to meet this problem now. 

We are not urging any irresponsible ac- 
tion; we are simply proposing to the leaders 
of our industry and of our Government a 
reasoned and practical program which will 
restore full employment, production, and 
confidence to all of the people and enter- 
prises of the United States. 


Retirement for Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in Congress to 
liberalize the requirements of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948 for re- 
tirement of reservists who served on ac- 
tive duty during World War I and World 
War II. This act is known as Public 
Law 810 and was passed by the 80th 
Congress, 

At the present time, a reservist who 
was a member of a Reserve component 
prior to August 15, 1945—that is, prior 
to V-J Day—may be granted retirement 
pay under Public Law 810 if he meets 
the following qualifications: (a) He 
must have at least 20 years of satisfac- 
tory Federal service; (b) he must have 
served during World War I or World 
War II; (c) he must attain the age 
of 60. 

Recently, in discussions with a friend 
of mine, I learned that there is a small 
group of reservists who have completed 
more than 30 years of creditable service 
with our Armed Forces during both 
World Wars, and some even in the 
Korean war, but their contribution is 
being overlooked or ignored under the 
existing retirement law. Although my 
friend is not planning to retire soon, his 
record of service is typical of the men 
in this small group who have accumu- 
lated similar experience. 

He entered the Army during World 
War I, served on the European battle- 
fields, and subsequently remained in the 
Reserves. He also served in World War 
II and in the Korean war, accumulating 
a total of more than three decades of 
Reserve and active duty service for his 
country. He is still in the Reserves to 
this day. 

Mr. Speaker, only a small number of 
men remain in this category who could 
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still benefit from the retirement privi- 
leges provided in my bill. Some of 
them no longer retain their health or 
ability to pursue their occupations, 
Even at this late date we should be lib- 
eral in ous recognition of the great serv- 
ices they performed, and not the least 
of these is the fact that they stayed in 
the various Reserve components between 
the two wars and helped to maintain our 
Reserve units up to strength. Most of 
these men are now in the middle fifties 
or close to 60, and some among them 
with not too much of this world’s goods 
to their name. 

It is my opinion that these men are 
entitled to receive special recognition for 
their contribution to the security of our 
country. They have responded far and 
above the call of duty. I believe that in 
recognition of their record of patriotic 
service they should be granted the privi- 
lege of retiring at the age of 55 instead 
of 60. Consequently, I drafted a bill 
which seeks to set up a new class of 
persons entitled to be retired under Pub- 
lic Law 810. 

My bill provides that, in order to be 
entitled to retirement pay as a member 
of the new class, an individual must meet 
the following qualifications: (a) he must 
have at least 30 years of satisfactory 
Federal service; (b) he must have served 
during both World Wars I and II; (c) 
he must have attained the age of 55. 

Mr. Speaker, I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that Congress should take into con- 
sideration the service rendered by these 
men over 3uch a long time and during 
two great wars, and that we should 
recognize their contribution and their 
sacrifices by liberalizing the retirement 
law in their behalf. They have given 
a great deal of their life and time to our 
Armed Forces. Now they are so few in 
number, and even fewer are the years 
left to them in which they could benefit 
by this recognition. I urge you to give 
serious and prompt consideration to my 
proposal. In so doing, we shall at the 
same time boost the morale of all those 
serving in our Reserve components and 
those making a career for themselves in 
our Armed Forces. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of 
subsection (a) of section 302 of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalizafion and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948 (10 U. 6. C., sec. 
1036a) which precedes the colon preceding 
the first proviso thereof is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Any person— a 

“(1) who, upon attaining or having at- 
tained the age of 60 years, has performed 
satisfactory Federal service as defined in 
this section in the status of a commissioned 
officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or en- 
listed person in the Army of the United 
States or the Air Force of the United States, 
including the respective Reserve components 
thereof, and also including the federally rec- 
ognized National Guard prior to 1933, the 
United States Navy, including the Reserve 
components thereof, the United States 
Marine Corps, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and has compieted an ag- 
gregate of 20 or more years of such satis- 
factory service in any or all of the aforesaid 
services, or 

“(2) who, upon ataining or having at- 
tained the age of 55 years, has performed 
satisfactory Federal service in any status 
referred to in paragraph (1) in any of the 
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components of the Armed Forces referred 
to in paragraph (1), and has completed an 
aggregate of 30 or more years of such satis- 
factory service in any or all of the aforesaid 
services, part of which service was performed 
as active Federal service during any part 
of both of the two periods referred to in the 
last proviso of this subsection, 


shall, upon application therefor, be granted 
retired pay.” 





Traffic and Highway Modernization 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great need for such 
a long-range nationwide program and 
it certainly should include provisions for 
improving the traffic situation in and 
around our Nation’s Capital. Travelers 
who come here have noted the need for 
better roads into and out of the city, in- 
cluding more bridge capacity across the 
Potomac River and the desirability of a 
freeway in the southwest section of the 
city similar to the one in Georgetown. 
As a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, I am naturally interested in 
the planning and programing of high- 
way improvements in the Washington 
metropolitan area as well as throughout 
the country as a whole. 

Everyone interested in the subject will 
find something to think about in the fol- 
lowing address of Arthur O. Dietz, presi- 
dent, C. I. T. Financial Corp., before the 
Economic Club of Detroit, Monday, April 
12, 1954, on the subject of Traffic and 
Highway Modernization: 

Traffic and highway modernization is one 
of the most serious peacetime problems we, 
as a nation, have ever faced. The traffic and 
highway problem must be solved and it must 
be attacked now for we are rapidly falling 
almost hopelessly behind. We need a vig- 
orous program, supported by strong leader- 
ship. And the leadership must be furnished 
by American business because the traffic 
modernization program is of vital interest 
and concern to American business. 

It involves the steel industry which sends 
18 percent of its product to the automobile 
industry. It involves the glass industry 
which sends 75 percent of its product to the 
automobile industry; the rubber industry 
which furnishes 85 percent of its product to 
the auto industry. It involves the uphol- 
stery and leather industry which sends 68 
percent of its product to the auto industry. 

It also involves 1 out of every 6 businesses, 
1 out of every 7 employees and $40 billion 
in retail sales, including over 40 billion gal- 
lons of gasoline. And many others far too 
numerous to mention here. 

All of us know the frustration of traffic 
congestion. But not many realize how des- 
perate our highway problem really is. 

We have built, incredible as it may seem, 
more miles of automobiles since 1945 than 
we have miles of highways. If we were to 
place every new car produced since 1945 
bumper to bumper, and laid alongside of 
them every mile of highway we have built 
since then, the cars would stretch further 
than the roads. 
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And what is even worse is the way these 
roads are being used. American. motorists 
do 86 percent of their traveling on only 23 
percent of the Nation's 3 million miles of 
highways. In other words, 86 percent of the 
travel is limited to 700,000 miles of high- 
ways. 

Now just what is being done to solve this 
problem? Last year, the United States spent 
about $5,200,000,000 for roads. But of this 
total, only $3 billion went for new roads and 
improvements on existing roads. The re- 
mainder was spent on maintenance. Because 
the cost of road construction has more than 
doubled since 1941, we are actually spending 
only the equivalent of $1,500,000,000 pre- 
war dollars for new roads—or less than we 
spent in 1938. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials estimates that our highway de- 
ficiency amounts to $50 billion. There is no 
quick and easy solution to this problem. 
Even if we should decide to allocate $50 bil- 
lion to highway construction and try to do 
the job in 1 or 2 years, it would be impossi- 
ble. We would be limited by equipment, 
skilled manpower and materials. How much 
can we spend a year? My company has fi- 
nanced a very substantial part of the high- 
way construction equipment in use. We 
know something of that industry. We know 
the time and skill needed for planning 
and engineering. We know the weather 
problems. Maybe—just maybe—we could 
build up in a few years to an average annual 
expenditure of $7 billion or $8 billion on 
new roads, to which must be added $3 billion 
for current maintenance. So, starting with 
a $50 billion highway deficit, we need to 
spend $10 billion or $11 billion a year on 
highways—and that is over at least a 10-year 
program, starting at a figure below the peak 
expenditure and building up to it. The 
maximum addition from one year to the 
next could hardly exceed $1 billion and the 
program would need to be most carefully 
laid out in advance to support such a build- 
up. 

What will we buy for such an outlay? In 
my opinion, continued national prosperity 
and a better life for everyone. 

What would an improved and up-to-date 
traffic program mean to us? Virtually, every 
major industry would benefit but let’s take 
just one example: auto sales. 

Last year, there were approximately 48 
million families in this country. Of this 
total, about 16,800,000—or 35 percent did not 
own an automobile. c 

These families, study shows, are concen- 
trated in two groups: the very low income 
groups and groups in urban areas. 

Families living in urban areas constitute 
@ vast majority of the carless group. In 
cities with populations over 500,000, 45 per- 
cent of the families do not own cars. And 
you all know why a great mrany of these peo- 
ple do not own cars: because they aren’t 
worth owning. Those families who might 
want a car for weekend trips, find that con- 
gestion on the parkways and highways is 
almost as bad as in the cities. Most of these 
families want cars and they can afford cars, 
but they simply will not buy them until 
traffic congestion is relieved. 

In the great suburban and rural market 
too, better roads mean greater consumer 
purchasing in the form of automobile use 
and all the concurrent contribution to a 
high-level economy which the use of the 
automobile brings with it. 

But with good roads and easy, uncon- 
gested driving, the automobile can success- 
fully compete with the backyard weenie 
roast or the appeal of the baseball game on 
television. American families still love the 
joys of the open road, 
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if we make ft easy for them to reach th, 
national parks, the lakes or the beaches. 2; 
if we continue to permit our roads to dete. 
riorate and become congested and dangeroy;, 
then that love-of-home competition is going 
to hurt us considerably. 

I am glad to note that some motorcy 
companies are now stressing the two-cy, 
family market. That appeals directly to thy 
home market, for the suburban family i; , 
family that needs two cars, one for shopping 
and school, perhaps, and the other for daq 
to use to get to the plant or office from the 
relatively inconvenient outlying location tp 
which they have moved. Pop would rathe 
drive to work and he would get home faste 
to work in the garden or play a round of 
golf—but if driving conditions to the plant 
or into town are intolerable, he will con. 
tinue to use public transportation, poor ang 
expensive though it is, and we will be failing 
to capitalize on another important oppor. 
tunity presented to us by the home market, 
Better roads are just one way to do this, 

In the past, the suburbs have tended to 
cluster along railroad lines and existing 
roads. But we now come to the point where 
we must begin to consider suburbanization 
of the suburbs; as well as the suburbaniza. 
tion of cities, by the establishment of better 
intermediary roads which penetrate the util. 
ized areas. The cost of developing new com. 
munities would actually be less than the cost 
of building in areas already congested. 

Just think for a moment what the develop. 
ment of these communities means: 

A substantial increase in the use of electric 
power and natural gas. 

Increased demand for refrigerators, kit. 
chen ranges, furniture, washing machines, 
heating units, and other appliances. 

New sales for many of the so-called luxury 
appliances—such as air conditioners, garbage 
disposals, deep freezers, mix-masters, in- 
cinerators, and other items. 

A new need for schools, hospitals, shopping 
centers, libraries and public works—as well 
as for homes. 

New opportunities for services, such as 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, and others. 

Finally, there is the whole question of more 
economical and rapid transportation of goods 
by highway—a subject of paramount busi- 
ness importance but one I must pass over 
today. 

The highway problem will not wait for a 
solution. Even if we started today, a solu- 
tion is at least a decade off. We are losing 
ground every day. What can we do about 
it? 

We are articulate, influential leaders in 

local, State, and Federal affairs. We must 
make known the need—we must each indi- 
vidually speak and work to get the program 
started. Many companies represented here 
are doing this. Many of Detroit’s leaders in 
this audience are carrying the banner in 
this cause. All I can tell you is that the rest 
of us are not doing enough, for the program 
is not moving fast enough: We must do 
more. 
The financing for this type of road expen- 
diture, of course, will have to come primarily 
from Federal and State sources. I don’t 
favor excessive Government spending or 
Government intervention in private busi- 
ness. But I think we should all distinguish 
between those Government expenditures 
which expand the area of operation for pri- 
vate business and those which compete with 
private business. Government expenditures 
for traffic modernization do expand the area 
for private business and are critically neces- 
sary. I am entirely in favor of this type of 
Government spending, as I am sure you are. 
A promising step in this direction, although 
obviously inadequate in view of what I have 
said is the approval by the United States 
Senate of a bill calling for $1 billion a year 
designed to encourage local expenditures for 
roads. 
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United States Charges China Spurs Drug 
Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
several articles appearing in today’s 
issue of the New York Times on what 
Communist China is doing to promote 
illicit nareotics traffic, particularly in 
the United States. 

The articles follow: 

UniTreD StaTes CHaRGEes CHINA Spurs Druc 
Hasir—TeLts U. N. Group REDs SPREAD 
NarcoTics IN WEST—DENIAL MADE By Rus- 
SIAN AND POLE 


Unirep NaTIons, N. Y., May 4.—The United 
States accused the Foreign Ministry of Com- 
munist China today of directing a campaign 
to spread drug addiction in the Western 
World. 

The charge was made by Harry J. Ansling- 
er, Federal Narcotics Commissioner. He de- 
clared that Peiping Government officials had 
assumed overall control of the illicit nar- 
cotics traffic, both to reap profits and also to 
demoralize the people of the free world. 

Mr. Anslinger made the accusation in fur- 
nishing up-to-date evidence on the illegal 
drug trade to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. Included in his re- 
port was a full account of the April 5 seizure 
by Federal agents of a smuggling ring in San 
Francisco, supplied with heroin from the 
Chinese mainland. 

The Commissioner’s remarks on Red China 
brought an almost instant protest from the 
Soviet and Polish members of the Commis- 
sion, both complaining that the United 
States was slandering an absent government 
and also dragging in political issues. 

Prof. Valentina V. Vassilyeva, the Soviet 
member, also contended that the docu- 

ents the Commission was working on said 
only that illegal trafficking was suspected 
and nothing was proved. This brought the 
comment from Mr. Anslinger that the heroin 
stocks seized in San Francisco didn’t float 
here. 

Mr. Anslinger reminded the members that 
he had warned for several years that the il- 
legal drug trade on the Chinese mainland 
was growing. But the new element, he de- 
clared, is that the Foreign Ministry now 
has taken over the direction of drug ex- 
ports and distribution through the National 
Trading Co., which has its headquarters in 
Peiping. 

In the last year, he said, 800 tons of opium, 
heroin, and morphine, valued at $60 million, 
was shipped out. This was 20 percent short 
of the goal on which the Government of_i- 
cials had planned, he said. 

This spreading of narcotic addiction for 
profit and political motive is not the work 
of one man in the Communist regime, Mr. 
Anslinger charged. “It is the policy of the 
entire Communist regime in mainland 
China.” It is part of a continuing 20-year 
plan, he continued, to spread addiction 
among free peoples. 

The extension of the same pattern to 
areas falling under Peiping’s control, he 
added, has mushroomed the narcotic men- 
ace from Communist China into a multi- 
headed dragon. 

Mr. Anslinger also made these other 
charges: 

In Japan, fanatical Communist traffickers 
have resorted to the extreme measures of 
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cutting off the ears of small-time sellers 
who reveal the identity of the supplying in 
Communist China. 

South Korea has become the target of 
tremendous quantities of heroin or opium 
smuggled from North Korea, where inten- 
sive cultivation of the opium poppy is being 
pushed around Pyongyong. 

Communist agents from North Korea pos- 
ing as refugees have been arrested in South 
Korea with heroin to be used for political 
activity and mental purposes. 

There has been a threefold increase in 
some land areas devoted to opium culti- 
vation in Communist China and the es- 
tablishment of new heroin factories. 

In his account of the smashing of the 
San Francisco narcotic ring Mr. Anslinger 
told the Commission that eight prominent 
Chinese had been arrested and that Judah 
Isaac Ezra, a Hong Kong supplier or mor- 
phine, had been indicted. Federal agents 
seized 6 pounds of heroin—sufficient to sup- 
ply 1 million addict doses. 

The drugs, he reported, were carried into 
this country by merchant seamen, or some- 
times smuggled in ornately carved camphor- 
wood chests with special compartments. 





MULTIHEADED DaaGOn SEEN 


Tokyo, May 4—The United States Army 
disclosed today that more than 600 Amer- 
ican servicemen were confined to the Tokyo 
stockade on narcotics charges last year. 

The information was released in a speech 
made before a meeting of psychiatrists of 
the Far East Command, but it did not in- 
clude data about five other military stock- 
ades in Japan that also handle narcotics 
cases, 3 

“The biggest thing we learned in the sur- 
vey,” a doctor said, “was that G. IL.’s intro- 
duce their own buddies to it (narcotics).” 

The survey showed that heroin was used 
by the majority of addicts. 


Se 


. Oprom TRACED To Source 
Orrawa, May 4.—Canadian researchers have 
now found a way to trace the origin of 
opium “beyond a reasonable doubt,” the De- 
partment of Health announced today. 
By studying the opium ash they can dis- 
cover where the drug came from. 





Bishop Sheil’s Address Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a letter from General 
President Dave Beck, of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, which appeared in the Inter- 
national Teamster, the official magazine 
of the Brotherhood. The article en- 
titled “Bishop Sheil’s Address Com- 
mended” follows: 

Brisnop SHEIL’s ADDRESS COMMENDED 

I am printing in this issue in the space 
reserved for the general president’s letter, 
excerpts from an important address delivered 
last month by the Most Reverend Bernard J, 
Sheil, auxiliary bishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic diocese, of Chicago, before a labor edu- 
cation conference. Bishop Sheil’s work and 
position in modern life is well known to the 
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labor movement, and his words bear serious 
consideration. I subscribe to his sentiments 
100 percent. Following the excerpts from 
Bishop Sheil’s masterly address, I have made 
some observations of my own regarding the 
subject of communism. 

Space does not permit a complete reprint- 
ing of the bishop's excellent address, but the 
following excerpts will indicate the scope 
and general philosophy enunciated in his 
Chicago message: 

“The problem is no longer one of alerting 
the people to the danger of communism. 
We are all aware of that danger. The prob- 
lem we are facing is what do we do about it. 
The unsolved problem, in other words, is 
what constitutes effective anticommunism. 
More than that, what kind of anticommu- 
nism is moral? What kind of anticommu- 
nism is proper in a freedom-loving country 
like ours? The three go together, in my 
mind. If anticommunism is immoral, it is 
not effective. You cannot effectively fight 
immorality with more immorality. If anti- 
communism flouts the principles of democ- 
racy and freedom, it is not in the long run 
effective. You cannot effectively fight 
tyranny with tyranny. And if anticommu- 
nism is not effective, it is so much sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. 


“It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It 
has been said that patriotism is a scoundrel’'s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s last 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history was a 
man named Adolph Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti- 
Communist; he countered Communist tyr- 
anny with a tryranny of his own. And in- 
evitably, Herr Hitler was a dismal] failure as 
an anti-Communist. Half of his own Ger- 
many now lives under communism and half 
of Europe lives in Communist slavery. 
Would this be true, I wonder, if Hitler had 
been morally anti-Communist. If Hitler 
had fought Communist tyranny with demo- 
cratic freedom, the world we live in—I am 
persuaded—would be quite different today. 
And I venture to say there would be less, 
not more, communism in it than there is. 


“No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists decribe us as living 
in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. We 
are still free—and we will remain free—let’s 
have no doubt about that. But, it seems to 
me that now, while we are free, is the time 
to cry out against the phony anticommu- 
nism that mocks our way of life, flouts our 
traditions and democratic procedures and 
our sense of fair play, feeds on the meat of 
suspicion and grows great on the dissension 
among Americans which it cynically creates 
and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of head- 
lines. 

“How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent until 
proved guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends, I am referring 
to our trust in our basic institutions—then 
we will be left with our anticommunism, 
but very little else. 


“An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don’t matter but only ends, an America 
which has lost faith in the integrity of 
the Government, the Army, the schools, the 
churches, the labor untons, press, and most 
of all, an America whose citizens have lost 
faith in each other—such an America would 
not need to bother about being anti-Com- 
munist; it would have nothing to lose. Such 
an America would have nothing to recom- 
mend it to freedom-loving men—anothing at 
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all, not even the shining image of its Vic- 
torious junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
“Anticommunism is a serious business. It 


is not a game to be played so publicity-mad _ 


politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters 
of the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to 
distract us from our real dangers and keep 
us from taking effective anti-Communist 
measures, I'd have half a mind to believe 
him. 

“I can’t imagine what would please the 
Kremlin more than to turn America into a 
frantic, hysteria-ridden place, full of sus- 
picion of an American for an American. If 
the Kremlin masters wanted to weaken 
us—and they do—I suppose that they would 
be delighted to see Americans lose confidence 
in the integrity of their political leaders, 
lose confidence in the stability of their 
Army, suspect clergymen and teachers. I 
imagine they would delight in seeing us lose 
faith in our constitutional privileges, in see- 
ing us ape their courtroom procedures and 
hound innocent little Government clerks 
who are blown up to important spies and 
saboteurs as long as it is good for a front- 
page story. Congressional committees have 
done good work, and will do more. But 
when they are cynically used to trap head- 
lines rather than spies, they mock them- 
selves—and they mock us, too. 

“Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individuals involved— 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is it to be accounted 
as nothing that an honorable soldier is be- 
rated as a traitor to his duty and his coun- 
try? Aside from such evils as this there is 
the fundamental problem that these she- 
nanigans distract us from our real prob- 
lems, including the problem of communism. 
They distract us from pursuing a truly ef- 
fective program of anticommunism. Are we 
any safer, for instance, because General Mar- 
shall was branded as a traitor? No, we 
aren't. But we are a little less honorable. 
We have taken what a devoted public ser- 
vant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of re- 
tirement. Are we any safer because the line 
between a liberal or a nonconformist and a 
Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? I think not. Do we 
have anything less to fear because people 
have been bullied by the chairman of an 
investigating committee and his counsel? 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? _Or because political 
controversy has sunk to a new low of name- 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we 
anymore to be feared by the Communists 
because of all the hundreds of headlines the 
Senator from Wisconsin has piled up? I 
don’t believe so. Just what has been ac- 
complished? 

“In my book if a man is truly anti-Com- 
munist, he is concerned with meeting the 
challenge of communism on every level. He 
is interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don’t provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism. He is interested in such 
matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children with dignity. His 
scope is broad. He is interested in measures 
to share the wealth of “have” nations with 
the have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers which separate people— 
national barriers, class barriers, religious 
barriers. He is interested in making a bet- 
ter place of his own little corner of the 
world and of doing all he can to see that 
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others are not in.want. I judge an anti- 
Communist—the real thing, not the cops- 
and-robbers version—by how well he does 
these things. If he happens to be a legis- 
lator, I look at his record. I see how he voted 
on measures to make freedom a reality and 
not merely an aspiration in the lives of his 
own fellow citizens and of the poor of the 
world. By this standard, a number of fa- 
mous anti-Communists, I’m sorry to say, 
simply don’t measure up. 

“Communism is a military problem. I 
judge an anti-Communist according to his 
record of supporting military measures taken 
to hold back the Communist forces. I judge 
him according to how much he helped the 
Army do its work and not according to how 
much harm he did to Army morale, how 
many generals he has insulted. 

“On the question of internal subversion, 
I judge an anti-Communist according to 
how well he does the very difficult job of 
seeking out subversives, clearly identifying 
them and removing them from critical posi- 
tions. I take it that a genuine anti-Com- 
munist is one who despises the court meth- 
ods of the Communists. I take it he hates 
the Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who, above all, be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face 
of great temptations to lose one’s temper 
and to lose one’s faith in the methods of 
freemen. I judge an anti-Communist by 
how well he fulfills all these responsibilities 
in a difficult, delicate job. 

“In a word, on this score I judge an anti- 
Communist according to how well he suc- 
ceeds in doing what he is supposed to be 
doing, not according. to how many head- 
lines he makes. I judge him according to 
how well he clarifies the difference between 
treason and nonconformity, not according to 
how well he blurs the distinction. I judge 
him according to how many innocent people 
he had belped prove innocent and how many 
guilty people he has proved guilty. I do not 
admire him as an anti-Communist Accord- 
ing to how many guilty and innocent both 
leave his courtroom without his having made 
clear and convincing just what their status 
is but only fogging the issues and reputa- 
tion of innocent and guilty alike.” 

“But although the church takes no posi- 
tion, and will not, on such a matter of public 
controversy, the church does take a position 
on lies, calumny, the absence of charity and 
calculated deceit. These thing are wrong, 
even if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are morally evil 
and to call them good or to act as if they 
were permissible under certain circum- 
stances is itself a monstrous perversion of 
morality. They are not justified by any 
cause, least of all by the cause of anti- 
communism, which should unite rather than 
divide all of us in these difficult times.” 

There is little that I could or would add 
to the fine words of Bishop Sheil. His re- 
marks constitute a great reaffirmation of 
faith in our fundamental American ideals. 
I would like to recall to the members some 
words of my own in connection with the 
fight against those who would destroy our 
form of government through subversion. As 
the members know, I have for many years 
been fighting communism and totalitarian- 
ism from one end of the country to another 
in speeches and in our union in aboveboard 
fashion. I feel that fair fighting is the 
American way and that is the way of the 
teamsters. 

It is hardly necessary to recall to the 
members the many speeches and writings I 
have prepared through the years on this 
question. I would like to recap briefly the 
remarks I made before our last general con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Calif., on this sub- 
ject—those words set the policy and keynote 
of our attitude toward the subject of com- 
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munism. After being elected general presi. 
dent I said in my trief remarks of accept. 
ance: 

“It is hardly necessary to mention com. 
munism as a challenge to the teamsters 
since we are considered among the most 
patriotic and loyal organizations in America. 
But we can remain a loyal and patriotic force 
only through constant vigilance. We are not 
going to let communism burrow or bore 
within our organization. We will keep a con. 
tinuous lookout for the slightest sign of in. 
filtration—infiltration from the extreme left 
or the extreme right. It seems that Com- 
munists never sleep—they work day anq 
night. We likewise must never fall asleep 
on the job of keeping Communists out * * + 
we cannot afford to be smug or indifferent. 
Eternal vigilance in keeping our unions safe 
is and must always be the watchword.” 

I have said this and have.made similar 
statements numerous times in warnings 
against communism and racketeering. | 
want to emphasize and reemphasize the im- 
portant task of responsibility as decent, fair- 
minded citizens—fair to ourselves, our fellow 
unionists and our fellow citizens. Fairness 
and honesty have been and will always be 
the basic policy of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Let me also add for the consideration of 
those in Congress that in America our ju- 
dicial system does not provide for our play- 
ing under two rule books, one rule to apply 
to Members of Congress and another directed 
against union representatives or members, 
There is a list of examples on this scére we 
could refer to, such as Representative Ernest 
K. BRAMBLETT, J. Parnell Thomas, and others. 
We have found no insistence that these men 
were removed from office, without trial pro- 
cedure in our courts, thus affording ex- 
amination, or even after conviction in our 
courts, as we are now finding an insistence 
in cases in which union people are con- 
cerned. 

I want to also repeat again to our mem- 
bers that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is for 100 percent unity in the 
labor movement, inclusive of the CIO, A. F. 
of L., United Mine Workers and all other 
loyal trade unionists. We are for settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes in accordance with 
the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. We do not support changing the 
rule book after decisions have been rendered. 
This permits violations of previously decided 
cases and freezing these violations against 
compliance. It would open up, through ar- 
bitration or any other procedure, the pos- 
sible reversal of decisions already decided 
and submitted through the constitutional 
procedure that both parties were pledged to 
accept. 

My record on racketeering is identical 
with that of communism—there is no room 
in the teamsters’ union for racketeering or 
crooks just as there is no room for Commun- 
ists. I will insist on fair play and a fair 
hearing in every case of complaint, but once 
the facts are known beyond dispute I will 
take appropriate action. 

In recent weeks I have devoted some at- 
tention to the economic situation. I have 
written about it in the International Team- 
ster and have made addresses about it be- 
fore many teamster groups, most recently 
in Chicago, Ill., at the trade division meet- 
ings, reports of which will appear in next 
month’s Journal. I do not want to take the 
time and space to go into the economic situ- 
ation at this time, but I would like to remind 
our members that the economic issue is still 
paramount in importance to trade unions 
everywhere. 

March was supposed to be a great decision 
time. Unfortunately the figures on unem- 
ployment increased rather than decreased 
and the automobile business got worse. Job 
surplus areas increased on the labor map 
and in general some serious unemployment 
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developed in many places. I do not want to 
be pessimistic and am certainly no self- 
appointed prophet of doom or spokesman of 
gloom. I do believe in being realistic. I 
have said repeatedly that the administration 
should use weapons it has at hand to fight 
the economic recession—I have been saying 
this for weeks and weeks. There are some 
signs that this advice is about to be fol- 
lowed—or would be followed if some of the 
timid politicians were not afraid that there 
might be political repercussions. Let me 
say here and now, if the political leaders do 
not take action, there will be more than 
political repercussions. These timid politi- 
cians will be swept aside by a cyclone of 
wrath from the American people—wrath 
vented against those in power for being too 
scared to act and to use the weapons now 
in their hands. 
Fraternally, 
Dave Becr, 
General Prestdent. 


United States Must Find Way To Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to repeal the $75 
monthly work clause which works a real 
hardship on so many of our older folks 
able to make a real contribution to our 
economy through useful employment, I 
find much sense in the article by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, 
MarGaRET CHASE SMITH, appearing in this 
day’s issue of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
ledger. Senator SmirH has long been 
a champion of a more realistic approach 
to proper old-age benefits under social 
security, and I commend her article to 
my colleagues of the House as we prepare 
to consider amendments to the basic act. 

The article follows: 

UnireED STATES Must Finp Way To CARE FOR 
THE AGED 
(By United States Senator Marcarer 
CuAse SMITH) 

WASHINGTON.—Because I have long been 
an advocate of the Federal social security and 
old-age assistance programs, some people 
have accused me of being socialistic. By that 
standard the same charge could have been 
made against the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft—and the same charge could be leveled 
at President Eisenhower. 

Let them call me what they will. I can’t 
bring myself to a cold and heartless attitude 
toward the older people of our country just 
because some extremists call me names. 

The need for social security is incontest- 
ably established, since we are not all en- 
dowed with the tools and ability to achieve 
security through individual effort. Circum- 
stances, or “breaks” if you wish to use that 
term, have granted some of us greater ability 
wo achieve happiness and capture security. 

Others of us are not so lucky. Our mental 
or physical capabilities have been limited 
from birth, or have not been developed be- 
cause of lack of means of development, or 
have been impaired by misfortune. De- 
pression, war, and inflation in unbroken suc- 
cession have shaken the faith in the belief 
that man is the master of his own destiny. 
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These conditions have proved beyond a doubt 
that our Government must cope with the 
problems of social security and old-age as- 
sistance. 

Existing social and economic conditions 
force upon us the need of solving this prob- 
lem. Less than 1 out of every 5 receives any 
old-age assistance, and since the average pay- 
ment is around $51 a month—with half of 
them receiving from $51 down to $27.89— 
this is not even bare subsistance in the face 
of today’s cost of living. 

Some will say that these payments are only 
a supplement. But the question to be asked 
in answer to this is: “A supplement to 
what?” The catch is in the fact that the 
recipients of old-age assistance grants are not 
allowed to earn any amount to supplement 
the amount paid to them without it being 
deducted from their monthly allowance. 
Even old-age and survivors insurance, with 
its earning clause, prevents many a citizen 
from earning necessary additional income. 

The current legislation on this matter be- 
for Congress is probably the most important 
domestic problem now confronting our peo- 
ple. For it will affect all our people. 


Prayer Is a Weapon, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Burlington, Wis., 
deserves the high tribute paid to it by 
the Nation and its leaders for the manner 
in which it conducted its patriotic May 
Day celebration last Saturday. 

Without in any way detracting from 
this fine, patriotic endeavor, I think we 
should take note, also, of a celebration 
which took place on that same date in the 
city of Albany, N. Y. 

More than 85,000 persons took part in 
a moving demonstration of the great and 
growing American belief that prayer is 
the mightiest weapon in our cold war 
arsenal and that without it sheer ma- 
terial power will not suffice. 

On May 1 last, while booted Russian 
soldiers marched through the streets of 
Moscow under a canopy of destructive 
planes, 50,000 persons walked through 
the streets of my city, while 35,000 others 
lined the streets. 

None of those marchers carried a gun. 
Not a single war machine rumbled 
through the streets or shattered the 
silence of the skies. 

Why did those thousands march and 
what was their rendezvous? They 
marched because they wanted to give 
visible proof of their calm belief that 
prayer can succeed where guns fail and 
that faith is more potent than the clever 
phrases of diplomacy. 

Their rendezvous was the spacious 
park which stretches in front of the 
Capitol of New York State. They went 
there to pray and to listen to the words 
of religious leaders. Not a single threat 
came from a single throat. There were 
neither clenched fists nor vindictive 
shouts. The multitude prayed for peace 
and then went home, their final prayer 
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being for the peoples who live under the 
iron rule of those who would destroy us. 

I am proud of what happened in my 
home city last Saturday and I am sure 
that the words of prayer which assaulted 
the skies over Albeny on May 1 are 
echoed in millions of hearts across our 
great land. 

I should like to pay special tribute to a 
group of young ladies who had this mov- 
ing demonstration in charge. They are 
students at the College of St. Rose in 
Albany. Seven years ago they started 
this annual demonstration as a campus 
affair. A few hundred students took 
part. Seven years later, 85,000 citizens 
participated. The young ladies of St. 
Rose are to be complimented upon their 
religious fervor and their high patriot- 
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After 60,000 Years’ Growth a Billion- 
Dollar Corn Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Iowa Development Bulletin of April 
15, 1954: \ 

ArrTer 60,000 Years’ GrowTH A BILLiON- 

DoLiarR Corn Crop 


When Iowa became the first State in the 
Nation to produce a billion-dollar corn crop, 
in 1952, this record yield climaxed what is 
now considered approximately 60,000 years 
of corn development, the Iowa Development 
Commission reports. 


The recent discovery, by Yale University 
and Oberlin College scientists, of corn pollen 
in drill cores 200 feet beneath Mexico City 
has radically revised previously accepted con- 
cepts of corn’s antiquity. 

Plant scientists had heretofore generally 
agreed that the age of corn—from a wild 
grass to its present state of development— 
was about 20,000 years. The new evidence, 
however, indicates that corn, as a distinct 
entity in nature, had its origin as long as 
50,000 years ago, according to a Harvard Uni- 
versity botanist, or, more likely, some 60,000 
years ago, the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation has disclosed. 


In addition, it is now contended that corn 
is not a descendant of the tropical grass, 
teosinte, as long supposed. However, botan- 
ists maintain that teosinte is corn’s closest 
relative and that the grass can be immensely 
valuable in the development of new hybrid- 
corn strains. 

Crossbreeding with teosinte, they have 
demonstrated, causes corn to mutate and 
increase in variability, thus facilitating hu- 
man. selection of hybrids resistant to 
drought, disease, and insects. 

The long-held theory that corn is a native 
of the Americas, rather than of Asia, has been 
strengthened by these recent studies; with 
the Mexico City discovery definitely estab- 
lishing the Western Hemisphere as the birth- 
place of corn, 

While corn may have had its origin be- 
neath Mexico City, the ancient crop has 
found a billion-dollar garden spot in Iowa, 
land of the gold that grows. 
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Red China Using Dope To Defeat 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Capitol at Washington is the mecca for 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who travel from all parts of our Nation 
to Washington each year to see this 
great edifice which has become the sym- 
bol of our representative and democratic 
form of government. 

High atop the dome of our Capitol 
stands the figure of a woman clad in 
flowing draperies with her right hand 
resting upon the hilt of a sheathed 
sword. This figure is officially known 
as the Statue of Freedom, and it is espe- 
cially appropriate as it is symbolic of the 
devotion to individual freedom which is 
traditional to all Americans and is the 
very foundation of our form of govern- 
ment. 

Communism is the antithesis of every 
principle of Americanism which we 
cherish, and we must be constantly 
aware of this fact in our efforts to defeat 
the Communist purpose. 

Communism is an active vicious force 
loose in the world today. It recognizes 
no territorial boundaries. It denies all 
religion, all spiritual values, and, there- 
fore, it has no soul, no moral sense, no 
decency. It considers the individual 
only a cog in the Communist machine, a 
part useful only so long as it does the 
bidding of its Red masters. Human life, 
as such, has no importance in commu- 
nism. It is always expendable in the 
furtherance of cause. 

The goal of international communism 
is not limited expansion of the Soviet 
Union, not even continued growth of 
the Communist growth. It is world 
conquest to place all peoples under the 
heel of the masters in the Kremlin. 
Communism knows no compromise. 
Communism may retreat, but only to 
await another day when aggression may 
be more successful. 

The ways of communism are devious, 
stealthy, unscrupulous. The Commu- 
nist agent acting on orders from the 
Kremlin is a man without honor, a man 
who stands ready to commit any crime, 
any atrocity, at the bidding of his Red 
masters. 

The warfare against communism is 
not a struggle far removed from the in- 
dividual American. It is not a war of 
great nation against nation on the bat- 
tlefield, a warfare that can be met, force 
with force. It is a warfare carried on 
by individual agents moving under Red 
direction in our own Nation as well as 
in other free countries where Red infil- 
tration is in progress. It is a propa- 
ganda warfare of individual Red agent 
against individual American to pollute 
the mind, a warfare where only constant 
ever alert vigilance by every loyal Amer- 
ican in our land can bring ultimate and 
final victory. 
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The Communist agent in America is 
not only after the vital war secrets 
guarded by the Government. This type 
of espionage is known to all of us, and 
the heroic work of congressional com- 
mittees has brought the spotlight of 
fearless investigation upon the traitors 
in Government, and the foreign agents 
who seek to undermine our national 
security. 

But the Communist agent does not 
stop here. His job is to undermine the 
very foundation of our Nation. He is 
out to spread distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion among our people. He is out to 
foment trouble in every section of our 
land. He is out to warp the minds of 
our youth. And his job includes the 
spreading of vice and crime to demoralize 
our citizenry. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, all the 
intelligence agencies of our armed serv- 
ices, the law-enforcement divisions of 
every State, county, city, and town, are 
constantly investigating any suspected 
Communists and are on guard against 
the spreading scourge of communism. 

But this is not enough. The battle 
against communism and Communist 
ideology is being waged within the bor- 
ders of the United States. It can be 
won only by a constant, vigorous fight 
by each American for the democratic 
ideals of liberty, for the protection of 
individual freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, and thus against the lies, deceit, 
and false lures of communism which 
would destroy all individual liberty 
everywhere. 

The Communist bullet on a battlefield 
can take the life of an American soldier, 
but Communist propaganda and infiltra- 
tion in America is aimed at the destruc- 
tion of an American’s immortal soul. 

Even with all we have learned about 
the Communist foe, Americans are not 
yet aware of the full danger, the limit- 
less bounds of Communist iniquity, the 
lengths to which the Red menace will 
go to rot away the foundation of our 
Nation and destroy the moral fiber of 
the American people, , 

As an example, a recent editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post, based on the 
statement of Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger, of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, brought to the attention of the 
Nation the efforts made by the Reds in 
China to make dope addicts of our boys 
in Asia. It reports the Red campaign in 
dope warfare as follows: 

Reo Curva Exports Orprum To MAKE DoPrE 
Appicts or Our Boys In ASIA 

There is one form of Red warfare against 
the civilized world which the armistice agree- 
ment did not suspend or even mention. 
That is dope warfare. 

This form of campaigning, designed to 
make United Nations soldiers into drug ad- 
dicts, did not begin with the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. The use of opium de- 
rivatives, as an adjunct to aggression and 
conquest, has been familiar to the Par East 
for at least 25 years. Before and during 
the Japanese war on China, hordes of 
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purpose—the demoralization of a people 
marked for conquest. The dope traffic was 
designed to bring in revenue. 

Ever since the latter part of 1949, when 
the Communists obtained control of south 
China, the Burmese and Siamese Govern. 
ments have been complaining that tons of 
opium were moving into and through their 
countries by jungle trails from southwest 
China. In recent years the Chinese press 
im Hong Kong has been reporting monoto. 
nously and laconically the arrests of dope 
peddlers and seizures of opium, morphine, 
and heroin smuggled into the crown colony 
from Red China. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese and Korean po. 
lice, plus the United States military author. 
ities, have been increasingly busy for 6 years, 
keeping tabs on opium derivatives smuggled 
into Japan first, and then into South 
Korea—from North Korea and northern 
China directly, and from south China by 
way of Hong Kong. As long ago as July 10, 
1952, Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, submitted 
to the United Nations Commission on Nar. 
cotic Drugs a report which the United States 
Government had received from the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan 
a few months earlier. It dealt with the 
smuggling of narcotics from North Korea and 
Communist China into Japan. 

According to this report, the first Japanese 
police seizures of smuggled dope in quantity 
had been made late in 1947. The stuff was 
heroin, and the arrests made immediately 
involved high Communist Party function. 
aries on Japan’s southern island of Kyushu 
and a party organization in Rashin, North 
Korea. Then the poison began coming in 
from all directions. In 1951, 2,208 traffickers 
in dope were caught in Japan, and of these 
377 were Chinese and 269 were North Ko- 
reans, all Communists. Mr. Anslinger told 
the U. N. Narcotics Commission that, in 
view of the evidence, it is not slanderous 
to state that Communist China is at the 
present time the biggest source of the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs in the world. 

That was in 1952. In April of 1953 a much 
longer and more detailed report was sub- 
mitted to the U. N. Narcotics Commission, 
packed with the names of Red Chinese of- 
ficial patrons of the dope trade and of their 
agents abroad. The commission has shown 
that the dope was coming down the west 
coast of Korea in small boats from the Com- 
munist Koreans in the north to the Com- 
munist guerrillas in southwest Korea. Its 
ultimate destination was, of course, the 
U. N. armed forces. 

In the Japanese press it is commonly as- 
sumed that the smuggling of heroin and 
other drugs into their country serves 4 
double purpose. It yields funds for the 
purchase of strategic materiais by Commu- 
nist underground agents, and for the sup- 
port of the Japanese Communist Party. The 
second and incidental purpose is the de- 
moralization of the American and other oc- 
cupation forces in Japan. 

Meanwhile addiction is growing in this 
country, notably among teen-agers, as every 
newspaper reader is aware; and the com- 
modity involved is usually heroin, the dead- 
liest of opium derivatives and one that has 
no place in American medical practice and 
is not, therefore, diverted from the legal 
manufacture and distribution of narcotics. 
It comes from abroad. The Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau says that Red China is the 
major source of supply. 

A fuller knowledge of Red China's dope 
traffic as an instrument of policy ought to 
help doubting Americans get a clearer un- 
derstanding of Bolshevik ethics. . 


Mr. Speaker, the word “dope” is % 
word that holds a special loathing. It is 
@ synonym for the lowest level of vice, 
corruption, and crime, And the United 
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States has been shocked in recent years 
at the unbelievable increase in the dope 
traffic and aghast at the record of teen- 
age addicts which has been brought to 
ight. 

a traffic in narcotics aimed by Com- 
munists at our young soldiers abroad is 
evidence enough of the deadly serious- 
ness of the Red intent. 

In his statement on the dope traffic, 
Commissioner Anslinger also declared 
that in Red China “the traffic in nar- 
cotics is closely related to other organs 
of the Communist government.” 

And in April of this year, just a few 
weeks ago, Commissioner Anslinger an- 
nounced the seizure in San Francisco of 
millions of dollars worth of heroin and 
stated “the source of the heroin was 
Communist China.” 

If, as the foregoing indicates, heroin, 
the drug most widely circulated among 
our teen-agers, is also coming into 
America under Communist supervision 
from Red China, if this is also a part of 
the Communist campaign to undermine 
the morale of America and bring ulti- 
mate destruction to our Nation, then 
how can any American anywhere remain 
complacent to the Communist threat. 
How can any American fail to realize 
that there can be no compromise with 
communism in its self-styled crusade for 
world conquest. 
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Tax Cut Bonanza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound and effective editorial 
entitled “Tax Cut Bonanzas,” appearing 
in the April issue of the Labor Leader of 
New York City. The editorial follows: 

Tax Cut BONANZAS 


In what the New York Times called a 
notable victory the Republican Party, by 
passing the recent tax program, decided that 
college football games should be encouraged 
more than family life. 

At the present time every workingman 
is allowed to claim on his income tax that 
each dependent, that is, wife, children, etc., 
costs hiny $600 a year to support. Now let’s 
forget partisian politics and talk common- 
sense. No one lives on $600 today in the 
United States. Yet our tax program says 
that if you make $600 and are single you 
can afford to pay taxes. It claims that a 
man who makes $38 a week and has wife and 
one child to support can pay taxes on his 
income. That’s absurd. 


FOUR PEOPLE ON $52 


This program as it now stands will tell an 
American worker who earns $52 a week and 
has a wife and two children that he is so 
well off that he should pay income taxes. 
That’s a lie. 

So what happens? This year Congress has 
& chance to change that. A Democratic Con- 
gressman introduced a bill to raise the ex- 
emptions for dependents to $700. Even this 
is not too good but it is closer to realism 
than $600, By a vote of 204 to 210 the House 
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of Representatives told the American people 
that children only cost $500 a year. 

Sometimes reality presents itself so clearly 
to the intellect that a man has to be either 
a fool or a rogue to deny it. We think the 
reality that one cannot live on $600 a year 
today in America is that strong. 

We don’t know what the average family 
income is for a Congressman but we would 
suggest that any man who voted against the 
tax-exemption increase for dependents try to 
just eat on $600 a year. Never mind clothing, 
housing, and medical care. Never mind any 
relaxation. Just try to eat on $600. 

We realize that the Federal Government 
has many financial responsibilities and it 
must get money from someplace to meet 
these needs. But the point is Congress did 
cut taxes. But where? 

WHO GOT THE TAX DECREASE? 

Congress cut taxes on dividends from stock. 
Congress gave corporations and other busi- 
nesses faster tax writeoffs. Congress slashed 
excise taxes and luxury taxes. Congress did 
not give any relief to the man who works for 
a living. There was no cut in income taxes 
for earned income from wages. 

Taxes on furs, jewelry, luggage, and toilet 
preparations were slashed by 50 percent. 

Taxes on sporting goods, mechanical pen- 
cils, pens and lighters were cut 33 percent. 

Light bulbs, tubes, cameras, lenses and 
films are now taxed 50 percent less. And now 
you can go to college basketball, football, 
baseball or checker matches without paying 
tax. 

And of course, “Ma Bell” who helped so 
gallantly in the recent crusade was re- 
warded with a decrease in tax on telephone 
calls. 

But when it came time to give a tax break 
to the workers what did Congress do? They 
said: “A $600 income tax deduction is enough 
for any child of any American worker.” 

WHO DID IT? 

The ACTU its not a political organization 
but facts are facts. The President backed 
this program. He instructed the Republican 
leaders in Congress to back his program and 
to refuse tax relief to the American worker. 
He went on TV and asked for it. The results 
are what the Republicans demanded. On 
the vote to raise tax exemptions for children 
from $600 to $700 the count was: “Yes,” 193 
Democrats, 10 Republicans, 1 Independent; 
“No,” 201 Republicans, 9 Democrats. 

We think that Democratic Floor Leader 
JoHn W. McCormack of Massachusetts 
summed up the feeling of quite a few Ameri- 
cans when he said: “The Republican tax 
bill is indefensible in that portion which 
gives great benefit to corporations and con- 
stitutes a bonanza to stockholders, the 
larger ones in particular. It is unjust and 
in my opinion morally wrong to make a per- 
son with earned income pay considerably 
more taxes than persons with unearned in- 
come from dividends.” 


Retention of Veterans’ Services Contact 
Office at Boston, Mass., Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives: 
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RESOLUTION URGING FavoraBLE ACTION BY 
CONGRESS ON H. R. 3685 so THAT THE Ver- 
ERANS’ SERVICES CONTACr OFFICE May Re- 
TAIN ITS PRESENT QUARTERS aT 1 BEACON 
Srreer, Boston 


Whereas the veterans’ services contact of- 
fice of the Commonwealth of Massachussetts 
has rendered invaluable assistance to 
thousands of Massachusetts veterans, dis- 
abled veterans, and their families by acting 
as their attorney before the various agencies 
of the Veterans’ Administration located 
here in this State; and 

Whereas the members of the veterans’ 
services contact office have by their great 
humanitarian accomplishments become one 
of the most effective and important agencies 
of this Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the veterans’ services contact of- 
fice along with many other organizations 
recognized by the Veterans’ Administration 
and located at 1 Beacon Street has secured 
benefits amounting to millions of dollars and 
in thousands of cases won for deserving dis- 
abled veterans the full benefits that should 
be given them under the law; and 

Whereas there is a recent directive order- 
ing said agency to vacate their present quar- 
ters in the Veterans’ Administration Build- 
ing at 1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; and 

Whereas H. R. 3685 presently being con- 
sidered by the United States Senate Finance 
Committee would permit the veterans’ serv- 
ices contact office to remain in their present 
quarters and assure similar agencies in 29 
other States the same benefits: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urges Senator SALTONSTALL 
and Senator KENNeEpy and the entire Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation to push 
for favorable action on H. R. 3685; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of State to each Member of Congress for this 
Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, April 28, 1954, 
adopted. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk, 

A true copy. Attest: 

Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Which Road for the U. S. A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
greatly concerned with regard to the 
course that the United States will follow 
in its endeavor to keep Indochina out of 
the list of countries that have fallen into 
the hands of the Communists. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Daily News which should give us all food 
for thought: 

WHICH ROAD FoR THE U. S. A.? 

As reported exclusively by Ruth Mont- 
gomery in yesterday's News, Senate Majority 
Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republican, of 
California, is all set to lead a Senate fight 
for the dispatch of United States troops to 
Indochina if President Eisenhower so wishes. 

As reported yesterday by the United Press, 
Speaker of the House JoserH W. MarTINn, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, says we won't 
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have to send troops to Indochina or anywhere 
else in Asia. 

These statements were made after both 
KNOWLAND and Martmw had conferred with 
the President. 

While the national leadership is thus ap- 
parently of two minds, our British and 
French allies are running out on us at 
Geneva. France wants to end the Indochina 
war at almost any price. Britdin flatly re- 
fuses to consider Secretary of State John 
Poster Dulles’ proposal for a Far East anti- 
Communist alliance till the Geneva Confer- 
ence is over. 

As far as we can see, the Nation is now 
very near a point where it can choose 1 of 
only 2 roads into the future. Here are a 
couple of road maps. On each is pictured 
the worst things we can imagine happening. 

TAKE THIS ROAD? 


Congress O. K.’s United States troops for 
Indochina. They start moving. 

Britain and France urge halfhearted fight, 
for fear of angering Red China and Red 
Russia. Eisenhower, remembering Korea, 
rejects this advice. 

Red China enormously steps up its help 
to Indochina Reds. Kremlin greatly in- 
creases war-material shipments to China. 

United States war effort swiftly mounts. 
So do casualties; so do taxes. Shortages de- 
velop, followed by controls and rationing. 

United States blockades China ports. 

United States bases in Mediterranean, At- 
lantic, and east Pacific areas gradually 
thinned of air and sea power complements, 
to concentrate more and more strength on 
Indochina war. 

Russia, still untouched directly by this 
war, masses troops and airpower in East 
Europe; also, long-range bombers and atom 
and hydrogen bombs in Siberia. 

Red China now in the war in every way 
except by official declaration of war. 

More and more United States troops with- 
drawn from West Europe for Indochina 
service. 

United States eventually bogs down, like 
France before it, in hopeless war on vast land 
mass of the continent of Asia. 

United States finally bled white, and self- 
laid open to H-bomb assault from Russia— 
West Europe equally open to land-and-air 
attack by Russia. 

OR THIS ROAD? 


Congress refuses troops for Indochina. 

France pulls out of that war; makes 
Munich deal, with British approval. 

Communist conquest of all southeast Asia 
(by military power or fifth column or both) 
moves forward rapidly. 

United States makes “agonizing reap- 
praisal,” by skeletonizing its forces in West 
Europe, greatly strengthening all air and 
sea bases that can contribute directly to de- 
fense of United States, doing what it can 
to line up and beef up, as reasonably depend- 
able allies, Japan, Nationalist China (For- 
mosa), the Philippines, South Korea, Spain, 
Turkey. 

Communist conquest of southeast Asia 
completed. Prime Minister Nehru surrend- 
ers India to Reds, who liquidate him a few 
hours later, along with his entire govern- 
mental top echelon. 

Now facing each other as the only re- 
maining first-class powems in the world: The 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

But United States not bled white; United 
States strength not spread thin all over non- 
Red world. 

United States has become Fortress Amer- 
ica, ready and able to defend itself pri- 
marily, and capable of extending valuable 
defense aid to real allies that know com- 
munism for what it is and have the courage 
to fight it to the last ditch. 

Which of these two roads is the more 
likely to lead to world war III and the pos- 
sible suicide of the human race? 
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Which is the more likely to come out at a 
balance of armed power in the world, so that 
nobody will have the suicidal will to start 
a@ major war or risk one? 

If there is a third road open, the Nation 
should be told. 

In any event, we think the American peo- 
ple, whose sons do the fighting and dying 
in all our wars, are entitled to a frank state- 
ment from Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles 
as to what road they think our country 
ought to take. 


The Good Authority Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for your attention and 
the attention of the other Members of 
this legislative body, an article printed 
in the Bakersfield Califorian, a Cali- 
fornia newspaper, on April 12, 1954. The 
opinions expressed in this article are 
those.of Bernice Harrell Chipman, a fine 
lady who is a frequent contributor to the 
expressions of journalistic opinion con- 
tained on its editorial page. 

I can add nothing to the comments 
contained in this forthright expression of 
opinion on the subject of anonymous in- 
formers and unnamed pundits: 

Wrat Do You TuInk?—TuHE Goop 
AUTHORITY MYTH 
(By Bernice Harrell Chipman) 


I find myself more and more curious and 
more confused about that deus ex machina so 
often referred to by press and radio, that 
mysterious creature looming so largely in 
the background of events, “the informed 
source who may not be named.” This name- 
less authority, in fact, would seem to be in 
light of the respect accorded it, somewhat 
in the Old Testament tradition of the ter- 
rible Jehovah, whose awful name could not 
be spoken without dread sacrilege. ? 

Who is this nameless source? Is he a god 
above the battle, seeing all, knowing all, or 
is he a hot protagonist of the subject un- 
der consideration? How do you picture him, 
this nameless, faceless man of mystery, this 
informed source, as his weighty words come 
to you second or third hand? Is he a gen- 
eral in gold braid and medals or a foreign 
minister in homburg, with recessive chin and 
tie, or a diplomat complete with silk hat 
and briefcase, a Congressman exhorting 
through his cigar? Or is he sitting like a 
spider in his web of ticker tape with gleam- 
— eye while fortunes rise and 

1 

And who has informed him, this anony- 
mous font of wisdom? What, I wonder, are 
his authorities? Does he, too, have in- 
formed sources who, to him, are nameless, 
and does this hierarchy in turn have its 
nameless informants, and so on and on into 
the outmost vacant regions of soundless 
space? And why is this mysterious source 
under such secret wraps and why does he 
break down and divulge all this hush hush 
to your commentator or news analyst? 
These are questions I can’t help asking as I 
hear this pompous cliché employed to bol- 
ster some theory or opinion. 

The strange thing about these informed 
sources is that they so frequently turn out 
to be misinformed sources. We never hear 
the news pundits say, however, “I have these 
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words from a misinformed source who may 
not be named.” But often he might say 
just that, since by their words you have to 
know them, and both informed and mis. 
informed are as often wrong as right in rejg. 
tion to what proves to be the facts—or the 
results, Either way they are too often our 
sources of information, be they right or 
wrong, and how are we to know and to 
judge what we hear from such nebulous 
nonsense? Well—face to face we should 
know them, not personally, of course—put 
with names. For myself, I give no credence 
or belief. I pay no heed or mind to any 
nameless authority. 

All God’s children got names. Let them 
use them, say I, and if anyone wants to in. 
fluence my alleged mind, he will have to 
have a moniker and use it for no “informed 
source” hiding behind a cloud of anonymity 
is going to form my opinion or shape my 
conduct. 

And the same holds in other fields save 
those of political affairs and world condi- 
tions. The lowest form of communication 
is the anonymous letter. The poorest type 
of book review or art criticism is the un- 
signed article, capable of doing untold dam- 
age yet carrying no responsibility or author. 
ity. In such categories fall, too, the un- 
nmamed sources and the secret witnesses em- 
ployed by certain investigating bodies, all 
like small boys making faces behind a fence, 

What’s in a name? Everything, when it 
comes to the identification of information. 
Men of substance and standing have earned 
the names that carry weight. We may not 
always agree, but we know who is talking— 
and usually why. But as for “informed 
sources who may not be named”—I don't 
believe a word they say. 


Russian Navy No. 2 in World, Ranking 
Next to That of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
May 2, 1954: 

Russian Navy No. 2 iw WorRLD, RANKING NEXT 
Tro THAT or UNITED SratTes—SHIPyarns 
Worxkinc ArounD CLocK RaIsE FLEET FroM 
SEVENTH POSITION OF DECADE AGO 


(By William H. Gregory and Donald D. 
Jones) 

To numerical supremacy in the air and 
on the land, Russia appears to be seeking 
to add preeminence on the seas. 

Ten years ago Russia was a poor seventh 
in naval strength. Today it is second. Only 
the United States fleet is larger, but in ton- 
nage alone, not in number of ready combat 
ships. 

Soviet shipyards—working around the 
clock—are building nothing but fighting 
ships, surface vessels as well as submarines. 
Their merchant shipping+-100 percent of 
it—is being built in non-Communist coun- 
tries, principally Finland, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy, and Sweden. 

There is n modest in the scale of 
the Russian buildup in fighting ships. In 
submarines, for example, the U. S. S. R. is 
outbuilding the United States 12 to 1. 
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BUILDING FAST CRUISERS 


In high speed modern cruisers—and this 
js not so generally known—they are build- 
ing more each year than all the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization countries together. 
More than 50 destroyers have been added to 
the Soviet navy in the last few years. 

Not that this buildup means the Russians 
are ready to challenge the United States and 
Britain on the high seas—they are not. 

But of growing Soviet naval strength, Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, United States Chief of 
Naval Operations, in an exclusive statement, 
has this to say: 

“The determined efforts of the Soviet 
Union to build a navy that will threaten 
allied control of the world’s lifelines gives 
all of us cause for sober thought. 

“The rapid construction by the Soviet 
Union of lethal seagoing weapons systems, 
including longe-range submarine, naval air- 
craft and fast, heavily armed cruisers, as 
well as their noteworthy acquisition of mer- 
chant vessels, all point to a determined So- 
viet effort for a long-sought maritime pre- 
eminence.” 

NEW FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


“As many Americans have realized, the 
existence of Soviet shore-based weapons sys- 
tems—guided missiles, coastal artillery, 
short- and long-range aircraft—have always 
been a threat to our own ability to project 
United States military might overseas. Thus, 
whether the Soviet Union did or did not 
have a navy,,there was created the need 
for a far-ranging United States Navy with 
sufficient military power to control distant 
coastal waters and to support and sustain 
our allies and sister services. 

“But the rise of the Soviet navy has added 
a new factor to the equation—one which 
must be carefully tnculcated into our over- 
all security planning.” — 

Another view, to complete the perspective, 
from Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, made in 1952 
in Indochina: 

“The entire combined Communist navies 
would not be capable of undertaking any 
large-scale operations in the face of the 
opposition they would meet.” 

Admiral Radford, known to advocate a 
naval blockade against Red China and Indo- 
china if a show of force against the Commu- 
nists in southeast Asia is necessary, appar- 
ently still holds to his 1952 position. 

At firsthand, Admiral Radford’s and Ad- 
miral Carney’s views appear to be contra- 
dictory. This is not the case, as can be 
seen from an analysis of Russian strength. 

This comparison of United States, British, 
and Russian fleets is compiled from figures 
from recognized naval strength authorities 
such as Jane's Fighting Ships, from the Brit- 
ish Admiralty and from figures just released 
for this series by the Navy Department: 


In addition, Russia has 1,000 patrol ves- 
sels, 25 minelayers, 525 minesweepers, 200 
large amphibious vessels and 200 fleet auxil- 
laries, including aireraft tenders. 


SOVIET ARRAY IMPRESSIVE 


“The Russian array of naval strength is 
impressive,” the United States Navy says, 
“but cannot yet challenge the West at sea.” 

Russia’s deficiency in aircraft carriers is 
obvious. -It has none. Persistent rumors 
from behind the Iron Curtain, however, tell 
of one afloat or being built. 
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In line with a policy of never underesti- 
mating the enemy—a policy born of the 
debacle at Pearl Harbor—the Navy points 
out some Communist advantages. 

Soviet navies are ready to go; they have 
no ships in mothballs. Also, the Russians 
are able to maintain large numbers of patrol 
and mine craft (mine-laying, incidentally, is 
a revered Russian specialty learned in Czarist 
days) on the active list. This is unlike the 
western practice of building such smaller 
craft after war breaks out. 

Merchant shipping apparently is growing. 
About 75,000 tons are on the ways in west- 
ern countries. Their new or second-hand 
ships sought abroad are principally dry cargo 
vessels of from 2,500 to 5,000 gross tons. 


SHORTAGE OF TANKERS 


Louis S. Rothschild, Maritime Administra- 
tor, says there is an acute shortage of tank- 
ers under Russian registry, and recently 
there have been efforts to purchase such 
ships in the West. Both Britain and France 
have been approached. 

“Current indications are that the greatest 
part of Russian efforts to obtain new or 
second-hand merchant-type tonnage from 
Western countries is concentrated primarily 
in dry cargo vessels of from 2,500 to 5,000 
gross tons,” Mr. Rothschild said. “The fact 
that many Russian seaports have only mod- 
erate depths of water makes it advisable for 
them to limit the size of merchant-type ton- 
nage for maximum operational flexibility. 

In the merchant ship category, the 
U. S. S. R. still retains the following vessels 
made available to it under lend-lease in 
wartime: 

“Liberty, 38; prewar dry cargo, 44; prewar 
tankers, 1; warbuilt tugs, 2; and prewar 
tugs, 1—a total of 86. 

“Efforts by the United States Government 
to obtain return of these vessels are con- 
tinuing.” 


SHIPS STURDY AND FAST 


There’s an old wives’ tale that Russian 
ships are poor in quality, like much of their 
consumer goods is often said to be. United 
States Navy officials have this to say: 

“The Russians build sturdy ships. Their 
newest ships are every bit as good as their 
opposite numbers in western navies—fast, 
heavily gunned, and sound, the Russian 
ships often incorporate foreign ideas and 
developments, although only the best fea- 
tures are borrowed. The final result is a 
first class—but completely Russian—ship. 

“The Soviet naval architect has fewer 
headaches than his western counterparts, for 
all he must fit into the narrow confines of 
his warship hull are the fighting features. 
Air-conditioning, iceboxes for fresh foods, 
moving pictures, and ice cream are not part 
of the Russian sailor's life. 

“It remains to be seen whether their cur- 
rent plans for expansion contemplate a di- 
rect challenge to western naval supremacy 
by construction of big ships.such as air- 
craft carriers and battleships.” 


Memorandum on Bedenden Amendment 
to St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about a proposal by 
the Congressman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] to finance United States par- 
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ticipation in the St. Lawrence seaway by 
the issuance of revenue bonds without 
Government guaranty. This is an un- 
usual and unique proposal and quite un- 
workable as far as the seaway is con- 
cerned. 

Since debate on this issue is some- 
what limited, I think it will be helpful 
to have the pertinent facts in the Recorp. 
I therefore wish to have printed in the 
REcoRD a Memorandum on the reasons 
why the Brownson proposal would, in 
effect, defeat the administration’s pro- 
gram for the most worthwhile project: 
MEMORANDUM ON BROWNSON AMENDMENT To 

St. LAWRENCE Seaway Brit (S. 2150) 


1. The proposal now known as the Brown- 
son amendment to the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill is that the United States portion of the 
Seaway be financed by the sale to the public 
of the revenue bonds of the Government 
corporation to be created by the bill, with- 
out Government guaranty of either the 
principal of or interest on the bonds. 

2. All of the traditional bitter-end oppo- 
nents of the seaway, and now of United 
States participation in the seaway that 
Canada intends to build anyway, have leaped 
to the support of this revenue bond proposal 
because they know that it will without ques- 
tion scuttle United States participation in 
the project. 

3. There is no congressional precedent 
whatever to support this proposal. In every 
other case in which Congress has created 
a@ corporation to be financed by the issuunce 
of its stock or bonds or both, Congress has 
recognized that the Government either must 
subscribe to enough capital stock and paid-in 
surplus to enable the corporation to get its 
revenue-producing operations well estab- 
lished or Congress must authorize the issu- 
ance of the necessary amount of bonds to be 
sold to the Treasury or to be guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Govern- 
ment—or a combination of such assured 
financing methods. 

4. As among the foregoing financing 
methods, the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget have a strong pref- 
erence for the method of financing now 
provided by S. 2150—the sale of the corpora- 
tion’s bonds to the Treasury. In fact, the 
bill as originally introduced in both Houses 
of Congress was amended in the Senate to 
meet the views of the Treasury and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on this subject. Further- 
more, in response to a request by the chair- 
man of the House Public Works Committee, 
the Treasury at least (and perhaps also the 
Bureau of the Budget) is understood to 
have stated that it is in favor of the sale of 
bonds to the Treasury as against the Brown- 
son finacing method. 

5. Those supporting the Brownson amend- 
ment refer to the turnpike and bridge au- 
thorities created by various States in recent 
years and to the successful sale to the public 
of the nonguaranteed bonds of those au- 
thorities. Those situations, however, differ 
basically and radically from the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

(a) The interest on the bonds of such 
State authorities is exempt from all Federal 
income taxes. Without that exemption the 
interest rate on such revenue bonds, instead 
of ranging from 3% to 4 percent as it does, 
would doubtless have had to range from 
5% percent or 6 percent on up. The results 
in the case of this seaway project would be: 
First, an increase of $4,500,000 to $5,500,000 
in interest charges during the construction 
period, thus increasing the cost of the proj- 
ect by that amount; and, second, an increase 
of from $2 million to $3 million per year in 
interest charges in the operating years prior 
to any substantial retirement of bonds. 
Those increases would, of course, have to be 
reflected in higher rates of tolls to be levied 
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on the seaway traffic. Those higher tolls 
would, of course, increase the price to our 
people of commodities brought through the 
seaway for domestic consumption and would 
also minimize the advantage of the seaway 
to our producers who would like to sell their 
farm or factory products in the world market. 

(b) To grant a Federal income-tax exemp- 
tion to the bonds of this Government Cor- 
poration would, however, be to reverse the 
established Government policy in such 
matters. This policy is stated in section 742 
(a), of title 31, United States Code, which 
provides that interest upon obligations issued 
on or after March 28, 1942, by the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof shall not have any exemption, as 
such, under the Internal Revenue Code. 

(c) Furthermore, in the turnpike and 
bridge bond cases it has been found neces- 
sary, and possible, for the States to give cer- 
tain firm assurances to the investing public 
which Congress could not, as a matter of law 
or of national policy, give in this case. 

(i) The greater part of this seaway will, in 
any event, be in Canadian territory and be 
operated under the jurisdiction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada; and 
no assurance could be given by Congress or 
our Government corporation to private in- 
vestors that Canada would never take any 
action, either in respect of tolls or other- 
wise, that would prejudice the payment of 
our corporation's bond interest and principal 
when due. Without such assurance, how- 
ever, the revenue bonds could not be sold. 

(ii) Purthermore, Congress could not, 
either as a matter of law or of national 
policy, give potential private investors as- 
surance in the seaway bill that the United 
States will do nothing while the bonds are 
outstanding that would prejudice the pay- 
ment of the bond interest and principal 
when due. Any such assurance would be an 
attempt by Congress to contract away its 
power to legislate in the future in respect of 
this great artery of interstate and foreign 
commerce and an attempt to remove the 
legislative discretion of future Congresses 
in this field. Also, even if it could do so, 
Congress certainly would not, as a matter of 
national policy, so tie its own hands. An 
economic depression of the future might call 
for action by Congress or our seaway cor- 
poration, in respect of tolls or otherwise, to 
help revive trade and commerce. Again, the 
security of this country might, at some time, 
require the imposition of such strict con- 
trols over the passage of ships through the 
seaway as to affect substantially the volume 
of seaway traffic and the revenue derived 
therefrom. Again, because the seaway will 
be a great instrument of defense in time of 
need, the Government must remain free to 
use it as such an instrument in time of 
emergency, regardless of the effect upon the 
bonds. 

ciii) In the turnpike and bridge bond 
eases further protection is given by com- 
plicated and precise provisions relating to 
the tolls to be charged; and, in addition, 
there is a covenant not to reduce the tolls 
that are initially put into effect, except when 
certain carefully defined protective require- 
ments can be met. In those cases the sole 
and exclusive consideration in the fixing of 
tolls is the servicing and retirement of the 
bonds. Here, however, we have a great in- 
ternational project in the operation of which 
the economic interests of all of our people, 
not of just a relatively few bondholders, will 
have to be taken into account. And we must 
operate our portion of the project in co- 
operation with Canada. The proper balanc- 
ing of the various considerations entering 
into the fixing of tolls in this case cannot 
possibly be determined at the time of the 
bond financing, which would be 5 to 6 years 
in advance of the opening of seaway opera- 
tions; and yet, without such a determination 
en a firm contractual basis, one of the es- 
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sential elements of public financing through 
revenue bonds is missing. Also, in recogni- 
tion of the obvious public interest in the sea- 
way operations and of the different public 
groups—consumers, producers, shippers, car- 
riers, etc.—who will have an economic in- 
terest in such operations, the bill contem- 
plates that the tolls originally established 
may be changed from time to time after due 
notice and public hearing. Obviously in 
these circumstances Congress should not 
approve any present covenant with private 
investors not to reduce tolls except under 
certain specified, limited conditions which 
would be calculated to assure their bonds 
full protection. Yet without such a cove- 
nant, another of the essential elements of 
this proposed form of public financing is 
missing. 

(d) This form of public financing would, 
moreover, present problems in addition to 
those of the Federal income-tax exemption 
and the firm legislative assurances required 
by private investors in such cases. There 
would be, for example, the matter of as- 
suring that the bonds would be negotiable 
instruments and would be legal investments 
for public bodies, banks, and fiduciaries. 
There would be the question of the ability 
of the trustee for the bondholders, in event 
of default on the bonds, to secure the court 
appointment of a receiver to operate the 
United States Corporation and its Govern- 
ment-owned properties for the benefit of 
the bondholders. And these would doubt- 
less not exhaust the problems that would 
arise. 


6. Even if it were possible, which it is not, 
to put the financing of this seaway project 
on a par with the turnpike and bridge proj- 
ects by making extensive revisions of the 
seaway bill to provide in some fashion for 
the matters discussed above, that would 
not be good enough. The experience in 
those cases shows that we might expect 
a period of from 15 to 30 months to pass 
before the bonds could be offered to the 
public. In the New Jersey Turnpike case 
it was only 14 months, but that was a speedy 
exception. In the case of the Ohio Turn- 
pike it was 33 months, and in Indiana, with 
plenty of outside experience to go on, it 
was 34 months—2 years and 10 months. Of 
course, Canada would not wait for any such 
period of time to pass. It would proceed 
to construct an all-Canadian seaway. And 
the national policy adopted by Congress, 
i. e., to obtain United States participation 
in the national-security interest of the 
United States, would collapse; and this Gov- 
ernment and the Congress would be a 
laughingstock wherever the seaway is 
known. 





Good Business Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to hear Richard L. Bowditch 
speak before the New England congres- 
sional dinner meeting on Tuesday, April 
27, at the Mayflower Hotel, and his mes- 
Sage on the business outlook was one of 
the most stimulating and encouraging 
I have heard in a long time. Mr. Bow- 
ditch is associated with C. H. Sprague 
Son, of Boston, and retired this year as 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce after a very successful 
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term. He is a vigorous leader and one 
who looks up and forward. 

With the consent of my colleagues 7 
wish to extend my remarks and insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the follow- 
ing remarks by Mr. Bowditch: 


You may be interested to know that wher. 
ever I have stopped, I have been asked if 
we are going to have a depression. 

‘My answer—and without exception—hag 
been “No.” I do not foresee a depression, 

That does not mean I own a crystal balj 
or have any gift of second sight. My answer 
is based on the findings of our economists 
at the National Chamber of Commerce—ang 
on the expressed views of key businessmen 
in all quarters of the country. Our econo. 
mists have weighed the chances on their 
charts and graphs, and the businessmen | 
have consulted have weighed the chances oy 
the sensitive scales of their own pocket. 
books. They are optimistic—and so am I, 

But I am concerned about the frequency 
of the question. I have had it fired at me 
in some of the most prosperous communi- 
ties in the country—where there isn’t a cloud 
in the sky or any reason to anticipate a 
squall. This wouldn't make sense unless 
you figured that somebody is trying to fo. 
ment a depression-psychology. I am con. 
vinced that somebody is. It’s not you busi- 
nessmen. It is not my fellow businessmen 
in Boston. 

You don’t want a depression. We don't 
want a depression. The business institution 
has never wanted a depression. There is no 
profit in banked fires—and there are few 
customers among the unemployed. 

But the blunt truth is that quite a few 
people in this country do want a depres. 
sion—and they are doing everything they 
can to bring one about. They are conduct- 
ing a form of economic germ warfare by 
spreading the virus of fear and hysteria. 
Up to now, I have refrained from paying 
them my compliments. But it seems to me 
that this would be a good time to take off 
the kid gloves—and come out swinging. 
The time to be polite is over. Now is the 
time to be blunt. Let me put it this way: 

The people who want a depression are 
the same people who would like to see our 
free-market system come to a deadend— 
and then be taken over by a planned econ- 
omy. They are attempting to cash in on 
the common knowledge that you can't 
change over from an arsenal economy with- 
out some aches and pains. 

For the most part, these people have long 
histories of identification with so-called big 
government movements and antibusiness 
crusades. There is no occasion for me to 
name any of them. I do not propose to give 
them any personal free advertising. Each 
one has built his own Trojan horse of emer- 
gency, but when you read them in the press 
or hear them on the air, they are all on the 
same riding path. 

What they are after is personal power, and 
if the country has to hang over the gorge 
of disaster for them to get it, that’s all right 
with them. 

I do not believe they can get anywhere 
with their basic ambitions, but they can 
make trouble. 

Through fear and hysteria, they can pro- 
long the perfectly normal economic dip we 
are now experiencing. The fever they are 
spreading could get beyond control. It be- 
hooves us to be alive to this situation—with 
discernment and courage. 

The fallacy of the depression argument Is 
apparent to any candid mind. There was 
nothing unexpected about the current read- 
justment. We ought to explode the exag- 
gerations with a mine of facts. 

The business community is discounting 
the lamentations of the professional Jere- 
miahs and the wishful prophets. Expendi- 
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tures for plant and equipment already au- 
thorized or in the works for 1954 are not far 
from the 1953 levels. These expenditures 
are the proof of faith in an expanding 
uture. 

petal spending has been cut, but it’s 
stil] high. It will continue at a high level 
until the cold war is defrosted—and no one 
can guess when that will happen. 

Commercial construction during 1954 will 
be among the brightest spots of a generally 
good construction picture. It is due for an- 
other boost of at least 10 percent above last 
year’s boom volume. Expenditures for office 
puildings, loft buildings, and warehouses 
can be expected to be about 15 percent 
greater than in 1953. Outlays for stores, 
restaurants, and garages are forecast to be 
at least 5 percent more. If you add in 
hotels, motels, and commercial recreational 
puildings the 1954 total will reach $2.4 bil- 
jion—compared with about $2.2 billion in 

53. 

"ta me stress this fact: 

We have never had a depression, a reces- 
sion, or a long stretch of hard times with 
pusiness stimulants of this character. This 
is not 1929. These times are not the 1930's. 

The Jeremiahs of disaster are forecasting 
a depression on the basis of conditions that 
prevailed more than 20 years ago. There is 
no similarity. In the 1930's, our banks were 
hungry for money. Today, they are loaded 
with cash. In the 1930’s we had more than 
half a hundred different weak and motley 
banking systems. Our banking structure 
was a house of cards. Today savings ac- 
counts are safe. Our banks are sound. 

It is highly improbable, if not impossible, 
that the stock-market crash of Black Friday 
in October 1929, could ever be repeated. In 
those days, we were mesmerized by the lure 
of wild speculation. Today, there is no huge 
bubble to burst in our face. 

In 1930, the farmer had been in trouble 
for almost 9 years. He was in debt, and on 
top of that came the drought. As of today, 
farm prices have declined somewhat because 
the farmer has lost much of his foreign 
market, but the farmer has a dozen good 
years behind him. The farm debt of the 
1930's was an albatross around the neck of 
the whole economy. There is no comparison 
with the present. 

In the 1930’s, again, there were astronomi- 
eal holdings of American securities by for- 
eign investors, most of whom elected to un- 
load them in this country in a wild flurry 
of panic. That could not happen now. For- 
eign banks demanded that our banks pay 
their debt to them in gold, and most coun- 
tries defaulted in their debts to American 
banks. There is no comparison in this con- 
nection either. We will not be caught in 
that nutcracker again. 

Iam not such a Pollyanna that I fail to 
appreciate the jolts and jars of a readjust- 
ment period, but I cannot go along with 
the theory that this country will ever dupli- 
cate the depression of the 1930’s. No two 
wars are ever fought on the same basis. 

The strategy and tactics of World War I 
and World War II were as far apart as the 
strategy and tactics of 1812 and the Spanish- 
American War. And no two economic cycles 
are ever quite alike. 

What we need at this moment is more 
courage, more confidence, and more optimism 
and more salesmanship. Sure, we have a 
buyer’s market in many lines, particularly 
in durable goods. What is so wrong with 
that? A free market cannot always be a 
sellers’ market. 

Sometimes I think we all need a refresher 
course in salesmanship. 

Perhaps we have been order takers so long 
we have lost our knack for selling. 

If that is true, we might as well throw 
in the towel right now, but I don’t believe 
it is true. We didn’t build the American 
economy on the basis of order taking. It 
Was built by salesmansip, plus service. 
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Service is one of our favorite words, but 
I sometimes think we underrate it. We 
often use it to mean courtesy and prompt- 
ness on deliveries and other desirable vir- 
tues. It is also a synonym for ingenuity. 

The self-starter is an example of service 
and salesmanship at one and the same time. 
We used to have to crank our cars by hand. 
Then the self-starter came along, and the 
owner hankered to rid himself of his old car 
as soon as he could. It was still in good 
running order, but it didn’t have that self- 
starter, and that was what he wanted. 

When we say that our people are loaded 
down with durable goods today, let’s remem- 
ber that self-starter. Our salesmen have a 
job of selling new models with new trim- 
mings to old customers whose present models 
are still in running order. In this postwar 
era, you have to have what the people 
want—at the right price. They have the 
means to buy and they will buy if we can 
sell the goods. 

Isn't that about the picture? Look at the. 
television industry. Color TV is a rich 
man’s toy at the moment, and even the rich 
have trouble getting a set. But no one can 
tell me that the price won’t be down to the 
average man’s pocketbook in another few 
years. 

Television owners aren’t going to hang on 
to their black-and-white sets when the 
neighbors get their pictures in color. Not if 
I know my fellow Americans—and not if I 
know what our salesmen can do if they wear 
out more shoe leather and fewer trouser 
seats. 

The Jeremiahs of disaster tell us that 
nothing can save the Nation from depression 
except vastly increased Federal spending. I 
disagree. That does not mean I am neces- 
sarily opposed to public works to take up 
the slacks in employment that cannot other- 
wise be filled. The time for public works is 
during economic dips. Our highways, for 
example, could stand a substantial amount 
of facelifting. 

It is the concept that Federal spending, in 
itself, can make prosperity in time of peace 
that is all wrong. We tried that in the 
1930's, and while the present-day prophets 
of doom don’t like to be reminded of it, Fed- 
eral Government action did not cure the de- 
pression. There were still about 9 million 
unemployed in 1940 after 7 years of Govern- 
ment tinkering with the national economy 
and interference with business. Had the 
Federal spending in the 1930’s not been ac- 
companied by stringent restrictions on the 
normal operation of business, things might 
have been different. But there is no point 
in talking about that. I will let the Jere- 
miahs recite their ancient history while we 
try to think ahead. 

The future expansion of the American 
economy is inevitable—if we can preserve 
the free market system. But we cannot hope 
to preserve it unless tt is understood as well 
as we understand our free social institutions. 
They are opposite sides of the same coin. 

We live in the greatest Nation on earth— 
we must not sell it short, 

Charles Evans Hughes once said: “This 
country need fear no foreign foe—we the 
people are the power, the peril, and the 
hope.” 


Are We Outsmarting Ourselves? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, with 
the growth of our centers of population 
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throughout our Nation, and the in- 
creased number of automobiles on our 
highways and streets, especially in Cali- 
fornia, the traffic situation continues to 
be a major problem which we are all 
anxious to solve satisfactorily. 

The answer, of course, lies for the most 
part in extensive intelligent highway 
construction, and the program already 
initiated in California for freeways and 
improved highways is one of the most 
advanced in the United States. 


However, the cost of such construction 
is a drain upon the resources of every 
State, and much could be done at the 
Federal level to assist in the solution of 
the Nation’s highway problem if the Fed- 
eral Government would return to the 
States all of the gasoline taxes it col- 
lects. This would provide funds for 
highway construction in every State in 
the Union. 


The need for legislative action for this 
purpose is stressed in the following ar- 
ticle by De Witt Emery, president of the 
National Small-Business Men's Asso- 
ciation: 

ARE WE OUTSMARTING OURSELVES? 


Are we outsmarting ourselves? Has the 
atom bomb, for example, solved more prob- 
lems than it created? 

Another example—insects. Someone not 
too many years ago came up with DDT, and 
there was much rejoicing over our having 
insects licked. All we had to do was spray 
with DDT and they died, died like flies. But 
did they? The weaklings died, but the larg- 
est and strongest didn't, and tl.eir offspring 
are now bigger and stronger, heartier than 
ever. Sure, a new, stronger insecticide will 
kill the weaker of the present superbreed, 
but will it exterminate them, or will another 
turn of the cycle give us a new crop of still 
bigger and still stronger insects? 

Then there are the wonder drugs. Surely 
they are a great blessing to mankind. Cer- 
tainly they have been to me personally. I’ve 
taken at least a ton of them during the past 
2 years. I probably wouldn’t be here today 
if these drugs had not been available. But 
just the other day I heard a group of doc- 
tors discussing the wonder drugs, and they 
were very much concerned that they are 
being relied on too much; they are being too 
widely prescribed for minor ills, so that when 
the real killer strikes the wonder drug will 
have lost its effectiveness so far as that indi- 
vidual is concerned. Are we outsmarting 
ourselves? 

Another great blessing to all of us is the 
automobile, but, even so, there are times 
when one wonders if it has solved more 
problems than it created; if it wouldn’t, after 
all, be better to go back to the horse and 
buggy. These thoughts are most apt to 
occur on a hot Sunday afternoon in August 
when one is trying to get back to his home 
in any of our larger or medium-sized cities. 
Recently it took me 33 minutes to drive 
6 blocks in the Loop in Chicago. Old dobbin 
in his day could have traveled the same dis- 
tance in 5 minutes or less. 


In the beginning, only a very few could 
afford to own,’ an automobile, and they 
couldn’t use their cars very much because 
they were forever breaking down, and when 
they did run, there wasn’t such a thing as 
a good road for them to use in going any- 
place. Gradually this changed over the 
years; and ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple were able to buy automobiles, and as 
cars became more numerous the taxpayers— 
the motorist has always paid more than his 
share of taxes—put up an ever-increasing 
amount of money to build highways, and 
later super highways. Even so, particularly 
since the end of World War I, highway con- 
struction has fallen way behind the produc- 
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tion of automobiles, until today the condi- 
tion of the highways throughout this coun~- 
try is a national disgrace. Here and there, 
in any section of the country, one finds a 
really good stretch of highway, but more 
often than not it is preceded by a rough, nar- 
row road which should have been widened 
and rebuilt years ago, and is followed by 
more of the same old road. 

I’ve heard it said that there ought to be a 
law to prevent Detroit from breeding cars 
like flies. Maybe so, but if we ever got such 
a law there wouldn't then be any traffic prob- 
lems. In the first place, no one would be 
going anywhere; and in the second place, 
no one except the commissars would have 
enough to buy a car. 

I heard Will Rogers say one time that he 
could solve the traffic problem overnight. 
His solution was to pass a law providing 
“that no one who didn’t have any business 
going where they were going couldn’t go 
there.” 

There is a very simple solution to the high- 
way problem. It is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to return to the States all of the gas- 
oline taxes it collects. If this were done, it 
would provide funds for a really gigantic 
highway construction program in every 
State in the Union. An important byprod- 
uct would be the creation of literally mil- 
lions of jobs. 

Maybe, if those of us who drive automobiles 
every day went to work on it, we could per- 
suade Congress to take action “right quick.” 
What has been done so far at both the State 
and Federal level is grossly inadequate. I 
know about highways. I have just returned 
from a 4,700-mile drive through 10 States. 





Oklahoma Salutes an Outstanding Son 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Oklahomans were pleased to hear of the 
award of the Pulitzer prize for interna- 
tional reporting to an outstanding native 
son, Jim G. Lucas, of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

As a combat correspondent with the 
United States Marines, Jim Lucas per- 
formed heroic service during World 
War II. 

As a reporter with American forces 
in Korea, Jim Lucas brought the Korean 
war into the homes of America, and once 
again won the respect and affection of 
the GI’s and the admiration of all news- 
papermen. 

Now Jim is in Indochina, writing the 
frontline story of that war, and doing 
his Nation a service by his competent 
reporting of daily events. 

It is a pleasure to join in paying trib- 
ute to this brave Oklahoma newspaper- 
man, and to have the opportunity to 
place in the Recorp the following edito- 
rial from the Washington Daily News: 

Tor Honors to Lucas 

The Pulitzer prize for international report- 
ing has been awarded to Jim G. Lucas, of 
the News and other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, in deserved recognition of his human 
interest stories last year from the Korean 
war front. 

It couldn't have gone to a better reporter. 
In professional news-writing circles the 
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Pulitzer prize for reporting is conceded tops, 
and that, in our opinion, is just where Jim 
Lucas belongs, Just as another great war 
reporter, Ernie Pyle, belonged. . 

The exultation we feel will be shared not 
only by the readers of the News but by that 
great legion of frontline GI’s whose mis- 
eries and joys, heroism, and humdrum have 
been so chronicled by Jim Lucas. 

Human interest stories necessarily require 
humans as subject matter and that is where 
Jim excels. The wars he writes about are 
not intricacies of maneuver and strategy— 
they are the wars the rifle-carrying dogface 
fights and experiences. Or the mud-slogging 
marine, the freckled kid in a B-29 gun tur- 
ret, or the ammunition passer on a battle- 
ship. Jim knows them all, thousands of 
them, and in the words of a Seventh Division 
citation last year in Korea: “His reporting, 
mellowed by common understanding of the 
sacrifices endured by men in the line, to- 
gether with unwavering journalistic integ- 
rity, has resulted in the most outstanding 
portrayal of the American soldier in Korea.” 

It was characteristic of Jim that when the 
fine news of his ‘winning the Pulitzer prize 
was announced he was in Indochina report- 
ing still another war. It was the same last 
year when he won the Omar Bradley Medal 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

We are proud of Jim Lucas not only be- 
cause he is a great reporter who generates 
extraordinary reader interest but because he 
is an ardent devotee of facts. 

We feel sure he deeply appreciates the 
honor that has come to him and wishes he 
were in this country to accept it; but, given 
the choice, we think Jim would prefer to 
stick it out in Indochina. There's a war and 
that’s where Jim wants to be. 





Slogans Don’t Make a Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, some folk 
define “public relations” as the art of 
making what is not seem to be. Person- 
ally, I do not hold with this cynical con- 
cept. In fact, I believe any public rela- 
tions program based upon such a philos- 
ophy is, in the long run, a poor program; 
one that is doomed to eventual failure. 

This appears to be the philosophy of 
the hucksters in the present adminis- 
tration. Every campaign seems to be 
based upon an effort to make what is 
not seem to be: 

We were first exposed to this tech- 
nique in the matter of the mission of the 
Seventh Fleet at Formosa. During the 
1952 campaign we were subjected to a 
brain washing, intending to make it ap- 
pear that Chiang Kai-shek was strain- 
ing at the leash on Formosa, held back 
by the Seventh Fleet from invading 
China, throwing the Communists out and 
solving all problems in Asia. 

Well, the Seventh Fleet was told it 
should continue to protect Formosa, but 
should let the powerful legions of Chiang 
cross to the mainland at will. It turned 
out, however, that what was not just 
was not, regardless of how hard the 
hucksters attempted to make it seem to 
be. Chiang continued to make a few 
piddling raids, which he had been doing 
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all along anyhow. But the brain wasp. 
ing then went to another, double mission, 

Slowly we were built up to the need fo 
a New Look at our military situation 
Finally, after about 6 months of brajy 
washing, we were given two new slogans 
A New Look in the military, and a fo;. 
eign-military policy of “instant, massive 
retaliation,” which required great air. 
power, which the New Look, according ty 
the hucksters, was supposed to supply, 

I have called attention repeatedly ty 
the fallacy of the so-called New Lox 
military policy. When we examined the 
military budget we found, first, the Ai 
Force was getting only a part of the pro. 
gram that had been cutback a year be. 
fore; and, second, the New Look, with its 
supposed emphasis on airpower to carry 
out “instant, massive retaliation,” was 
nothing more nor less than a means of 
hiding a simple, meat-ax budget cut 
Moreover, no less a person than Admiraj 
Radford, the new Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said it was not a New 
Look at all, merely a continuing evalu. 
tion of the situation. 

So it turned out that the brain wash. 
ing was just one more attempt to make 
what is not seem to be. 

While this was going on, we were sub. 
ject to still another brain washing. We 
began to hear a great deal about initia. 
tive in the cold war. Finally, in Janu. 
ary, we were told by the President that 
we had gained the initiative. Most of 
us hoped this was true. 

Now, it appears to have been just an. 
other public-relations gimmick to make 
what is not seem to be, or else I have an 
erroneous understanding of the meaning 
of initiative. 

Last Friday, Mr. Speaker, R. H. Shack. 
ford, a foreign correspondent for Scripps. 
Howard newspapers, in a dispatch from 
Geneva, reported that the Communists 
“now have the West on the run diplo- 
matically as well as militarily in Asia.” 
He further reported a “tougher tactical 
line” on the part of the Communists. 

Is this the “initiative”? 

On the same day, Crosby S. Noyes, in 
@ special dispatch from Geneva to the 
Washington Star, said, and I quote: 

Already there is evidence that the initia- 
tive at this Conference is very much in the 
hands of the Communists, 


End of quotation. 

Sufiday morning, we read the follow- 
ing headline in one Washington news- 
paper: “United States Defeat Looms at 
Geneva.” Then there was a subhead 
which read, “France, Britain Fail To 
Back American Bluff on Asia Policy.” 

The other Washington newspaper had 
the following headline on its main 
Geneva story: “Dulles’ Failure on Ge- 
neva Aim Laid to Impossible Conditions.” 

The subhead in this paper read, “Sec- 
retary Returning Home After Week 
Viewed as Disastrous Diplomatically.” 

So far as I am concerned none of 
this adds up to the “initiative,” al- 
though I admit the possibility that my 
understanding of the term might differ 
from that of the hucksters, But it is not 
@ very complicated word. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
the Noyes and Shackford dispatches 4s 
a part of my remarks. 
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This moment that public relations is 
the art of making what is not seem to be 
might be acceptable in a program de- 
signed to sell mouth wash. It should not 
be carried out in the Government of the 
United States at any time, and particu- 
larly in times as perilous as now. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I beseech the 
hucksters to forget the lessons learned 
while peddling their soap and detergents. 
I urge them to operate on the basis of 
frank statements of the problems faced, 
and frank statements of the alternate 
solutions. 

We can only legislate with the support 
of the people, who must be informed. 

The above-mentioned dispatches fol- 
low: 

IKE SPIKED THE PARLEY—THUs Far REDS ARE 
on Top AT GENEVA 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


Geneva, April 30.—The Communists—Rus- 
sian, Chinese, North Korean, and Indo- 
chinese—are the only happy people at the 
Geneva Conference today. 

President Eisenhower’s seeming press con- 
ference suggestions that a deal with the 
Communists in southeast Asia is all that is 
possible now hit the western delegates here 
between wind and water. There wasn’t 
much spunk before Ike spoke, and his com- 
ments fixed it. 

The question here is: 

Can even a deal on the partition of Indo- 
china be made? 

Will the Communists, who now have the 
West on the run diplomatically as well as 
militarily in Asia, be satisfied with a half 
loaf when by pressing on they see chances 
of a whole loaf? 

The answer to both questions here seems 
as of now to be “No.” 


REDS ON OFFENSIVE 


Neither Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov nor Red China’s Premier-Foreign 
Minister Chou Enlai show any sign of being 
lenient. On the contrary, every sign at this 
conference is that the post-Stalin period of 
sweetness and light is ending and a tougher 
tactical line is in the works. 

From an American piont of view this 
Geneva Conference—only in its fifth day— 
must be labeled a colossal failure. 

The formal conference itself has been a 
farce. Each day the delegates of 19 nations 
ride to the Palais Des Nations in their lim- 
ousines and a couple of them deliver set 
speeches. They are supposed to cover Ko- 
rea but the Communists talk about every- 
thing under the sun. 


INDOCHINA NEXT 


Now it looks as though the Indochinese 
phase of the conference may get under way 
late this coming week or the next one. By 
then Dien Bien Phu may well have fallen, 
since many here believe the Communists 
can take it any hour they wish and currently 
are toying with it like a cat with a mouse. 

Amidst the confusion, one thing stands 
out—that the West’s tough talk of a few 
weeks ago, especially by the Americans with 
respect to Indochina, has turned out to be 
~ talk. The Communists called that 

uff. 

For weeks the French have been criticized 
for an appeasement approach to Indochina. 

Earlier this week it was the British who 
were being beaten over the heads—especially 
by Americans—for blocking “united action.” 

Today it is the Americans who are being 
accused of having talked too boldly in recent 
weeks without the will to carry it through. 

The truth is that all 3 nations are in 
& mess together and all 3 must bear in 
varying degrees responsibility for the diplo- 
matic victory now in prospect for the Com- 
Munists in southeast Asia. 
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EIsENHOWER STATEMENT Causes AMERICAN 
CONFUSION IN GENEVA—REPoRT HE FavoreD 
INDOCHINA PaRTITION LATER DENIED, SEEN 
48 DAMAGING PosITION 

(By Crosby 8S. Noyes) 

Geneva, April 30.—Reports trickling into 
Geneva from President Eisenhower’s news 
conference yesterday have caused the great- 
est consternation and confusion in the Amer- 
ican delegation here. 

To emphasize the isolation of this confer- 
ence, top delegates still are professing ignor- 
ance of what the President actually said. 

The reports themselves are confusing. 
The first stories carried a strong implication 
that General Eisenhower had implied a 
settlement in Indochina on the basis of par- 
tition of the country between the Commu- 
nists and French Union forces by suggesting 
an arrangement similar to that in Germany 
and Berlin. Later reports indicated the 
President had specifically denied he was 
talking about partition. 

Although they are unsure where they 
stand, the American spokesmen are insisting 
that partition in Indochina is still out of the 
question so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. It is felt strongly among observers 
here that such a suggestion would amount 
to an open admission of bankruptcy of the 
allies position in Southwest Asia. 


REDS HAVE INITIATIVE 


Already there is evidence that the initia- 
tive at this conference is very much in the 
hands of the Communists. 

In the present phase it is clear that the 
Communists are not even considering the 
possibility of a political settlement in Korea, 
They are playing the issue strictly for its 
propaganda value, and—in the opinion of 
people who should know—they are doing a 
shrewd job of it. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who planned to 
expose the Red Chinese before the bar of 
public opinion, is finding the going much 
tougher than he could have expected. His 
case on Korea may be grounded solidly on 
history 4nd law and it undoubtedly makes 
a strong appeal to Europeans here. On the 
other hand, the Communist case is aimed 
squarely and accurately at Asians and is 
grounded no less surely on nationalism and 
“anti-foreign” sentiment in the countries 
involved. It is childish to believe that this 
battle of words can sway fixed opinions on 
countries immediately involved or arrive at 
any solution of the Korean problem, but 
things said here can have a profound effect 
on such fence-sitting countries as India and 
it is in this direction that Chou En-lai and 
Russian Foreign Minister Moltov are making 
their pitch. : 


RED CONCESSIONS DOUBTED 


So far as Indochina is concerned, there 
is the gravest doubt that the Communists 
will give an inch. From their point of view 
a settlement based on division of the coun- 
try would be an unnecessary concession at 
a@ point where they hold both the military 
and political advantage. If an armistice in 
Indochina is arrangs\i here under present 
circumstances, it would only seem possible 
on the basis of a general cease-fire and a sub- 
sequent political assimilation of the country 
by the Communists. 

The effect of any such “solution” in Indo- 
china is not hard to predict. It isn’t only 
a question of losing Southeast Asia to com- 
munism. Throughout the world the fact 
would be interpreted as evidence of political 
impotence of the United States to act when 
its vital interests were threatened. Already, 
there is a bitterness in Western Europe over 
what appears to be an attempt to pin the 
responsibility for failure of France and Brit- 
ain. 

For better or worse, American prestige 
throughout the world is at stake in Indo- 
china and the Communists are standing by 
to rake in the chips. 
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Polish Constitution Day, May 3, 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Poland is 
watching and waiting May 3, 1954—163d 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day. 

What does it mean when Poland is 
garrisoned by Russian Armies and gov- 
erned by Communist puppets? 

How can a piece of paper outlive a 
tyranny that has all the material power 
in its hands—May 3, 1955—1956—1957? 

Is there any hope for the miracle of 
independence? I believe that there is. 
The faith and the patience of the Polish 
people inspires me with this confidence. 

The struggle against communism will 
be long and grim. We will suffer de- 
feats in the process. We will be dis- 
couraged by the weakness of Allies. We 
will wonder how some intelligent people 
can be fooled repeatedly by Communist 
propaganda. Sometimes we will think 
that the American people will never wake 
up to the responsibilities of our world 
leadership for freedom in time. And as 
we see our own politicians trim their 
sails—fearful of taking a resolute stand 
because of possible political repercus- 
sions next November—there will seem to 
be no realistic basis for any hope. 

I deliberately point up some of the 
liabilities we face—and only some—be- 
cause we have got to know what we are 
up against before we face what must be 
done. 

There are no sure and packaged an- 
swers for the problems inherent in the 
Communist menace. 

Except the faith to outlast commu- 
nism. 

The faith to think and act effectively; 
to give us steady and unyielding deter- 
mination. 

The Polish people have it. 

We must acquire it. 

We are on record against the Commu- 
nist seizure of Poland. 

From this moral base, how are we to 
move forward with practical measures 
that will help the Polish people to throw 
off the yoke of Communist enslavement 
and reestablish their independence? 

There is no immediate chance. But, 
day by day and year by year, perhaps, 
we must gradually mobilize and put into 
action every weapon that will bring pres- 
sure to bear against the cracks in the 
Iron Curtain. 

That curtain is not evidence of Com- 
munist strength. It is a sign that they 
fear contact between their own peoples 
and those of the free world. This is the 
weakness in their armor that we must 
find and open wide by every means pos- 
sible. 

The Polish people are watching and 
waiting. 

And the Soviets are worried, wonder- 
ing what they are waiting for. 


We can tell them now. 


It will be the May 3, when the Polish 
Constitution will once again be the law 
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of that courageous country, and the 
stony silence of captivity will be replaced 
by the joy of freedom. 

The history of Poland demonstrates 
that its people have those resolute quali- 
ties to survive any tryanny. 

Their history is similar to our own. 

Brothers in spirit, we shall help one 
another to defeat communism, and to 
liberate the world. 

The steadfastness of our faith in God 
and in freedom is a power that commu- 
nism can never match. 

The Polish people are watching and 
waiting for the day when they will have 
the opportunity—with our help—to send 
communism reeling back into the slime 
that spawned this monster. 

That day will come, and the observ- 
ance of Polish Constitution Day 
strengthens us in this mutual purpose. 





A Film on the Story of Money 
SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, some 
say that money is energy. On the shelf 
or in a vault it would not dig a trench 
or build a house. In use, in flow, like 
blood, it energizes man and thus, its 
value might be measured in units of 
energy. Others hold that, as a conven- 
ient medium of exchange, its value can 
continue to be established on the ebb 
and flow of production or consumption 
of goods or the use of services. 

In any league, the story of money 
and its management appears to be rather 
a complex thing. Once, too, was the 
writing of a letter or the reading of one. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to take the liberty of 
assembling at this point in the Recorp 
various remarks it was my privilege to 
make in the 1955 subcommittee hearings 
on Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tions. It is ‘hoped that the observations 
might, in some measure, help create a 
story on money as easy for the greatest 
possible number of our citizens to under- 
stand as it is for them to read and write: 


Tue Srory or Money 

Mr. SremInsxkr. Mr. Parsons, may I ask a 
few questions? If you do not care to answer 
them, the Department can fill them in for 
me later. 

Mr. Parsons. I will be glad to answer them, 
if I can. 

Mr. SremInsxkr. To your knowledge, do you 
know if there is a film in existence anywhere 
in this country on the story of money? 

We know production. We know distribu- 
tion. We know manufacturing. We know 
almost everything there is to know, from Boy 
Scouts, cops and robbers, cowboys and In- 
dians and the purple sage, right on up to 
the greatest industrial plant the world has 
ever seen, America, but can you tell me 
where there is a film that the people in my 
district can see, the schoolchildren, the col- 
lege students, the Rotarians, and others, on 
the story of money? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe there is such 
® comprehensive film; certainly none that 
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we have in the Treasury Department. We 
have various materials in the Secret Service 
on the problem of money, which I am sure 
you are familiar with, such as the “Know 
Your Money” materials, and we also have in 
the Savings Bond Division some films that 
have been prepared and donated to the Divi- 
sion to aid in the stimulation of the sale 
of savings bonds. None of those, however, 
point specifically to the broad subject that 
you are getting at; at least, I do not believe 
they do. I would be very happy, if you would 
care, to have assembled two or three of these 
to see if they would be of any help to you, 
though I am sure they would not meet what 
you have in mind. 

Mr. SreMInsk!I. We know that one thing 
Communists hold back from people is a 
knowledge of money, what makes it flow, 
what holds it in check, its distribution, and 
how it has affected people in their historical 
development. They hold back the facts and 
blame financiers. We know as kids in school 
that man and civilizations sprang from the 
Nile, fanned out along rivers and valleys 
wherever there was irrigation. We know 
down in Mexico, for instance, that the 
Mayan civilization flourished from 500 to 
1500. There we see pyramids and chapels 
and temples and works of man. We find 
coins, but surely there must be a thread 
somewhere from the start of man right on 
through that could piece together a story 
on money that could be told dramatically. 
We hear it is a medium of exchange. We 
know Government officials handle it, spend 
it, collect it, and how governments are run 
on it, and homes and families build dreams 
by it; but I wonder if we could find out a 
little more on who sits on the supreme court 
of finance, who pulls the strings, to what 
tunes? Must man sweat for it? Figbt and 
die for it? Must the flow of money be ;zeared 
only to the pressing energies of man? And 
not in the arid, barren regions of the earth to 
create more energy and wealth with less 
wear and tear on the body? 

I think we have reached a place where we 
can no longer, as I said yesterday, afford to 
make capitalists and financiers whipping 
boys in depressions and wars. One way, I 
think, that the whip can be held back is to 
give our people here and now and all over 
the world a greater appreciation of the part 
money plays, so that it will not, like finan- 
ciers of the past, be thought of as something 
wicked or heretical. It takes money to live. 

I thought in my lectures, previously re- 
ferred to, in the Army that if I had been 
able to show soldiers something about money 
and not just something about price tags on 
clothes handed them, show them something 
on money as big in scope and coverage as 
we did on strategy in World War II with a 
film series called Why We Fight, we could not 
only get their fullest cooperation while in 
uniform, but also, later in private life, hold 
them steadfast to the things that help keep 
America humming, foreign and domestic 
enemies notwithstanding. The Story of 
Money, by Norman Angell (1929), might serve 
as an approach on the topic. 


Money To MatcH ENERGY 

Mr. Sremrnskr. I read a statement by the 
Indian Ambassador recently, no doubt thrown 
out as a challenge to people in government 
all over. He said in effect, if I remember it, 
15 of the poorest countries of the world, 
representing over 50 percent of the world’s 
population, earn less than 9 percent of the 
world’s total income. Certainly that is a 
mark for any public servant to shoot at. If 
I were in private industry today as a sales- 
promotion manager and I were told that my 
performance was 9 percent of a maximum, I 
would have quite a target to shoot at. 

I just wonder if we should wait for men 
of industry and good will alone to lift the 
level of income among the poor, all, 
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public service and we in public service can 
do to focus the fact that what we are inter. 
ested in really is that the flow of money, lik, 
the flow of blood, be harnessed fast to our 
energy from birth to death. 

Is it not a reasonable thing to say that we 
are working to match human energy with 
the availability of cash, or must cash ayaijj. 
ability depend upon accountants behind 
corporate desks? 

Secretary HumpPHRey. You spoiled it aj 
with the last few words. I do not know what 
they mean. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I mean that money must 
match energy, keep pace with it through life, 

Secretary Humpurer. I do not know what 
that corporate thing means. I agree with 
you a hundred percent that it is our job 
here, it is Government’s Job to try to pro. 
mote in every way the opportunity for the 
American people to advance themselves, | 
think it is our job to do it, to remove every 
obstruction we can and provide every as. 
sistance we can. I think that is what has 
made America great. I think the thing that 
has made America is the fact that we have 
160 million people all trying to help them. 
selves, and just nothing can stop them. We 
have put in all kinds of barricades in their 
way and they have still progressed. If we 
take some of those barricades away, particu. 
larly extremely high taxation, it will give 
them a chance to progress much more rapid- 
ly in the next few years than they have in 
the past. I think it is a great opportunity, 
and I think that is the job that all of us 
should work at. We are working at it right 
today, by trying to get these expenditures 
down, trying to bring government down in 
its levels of participation, trying to get 
smaller government, trying to get more 
meney in the hands of the people for 
them to handle as they want to rather than 
bringing it in here and trying to handle it 
the way we want to handle it. 

We are not smart enough, and no group 
of people is smart enough to equal the abili- 
ties of 160 million people who look after 
themselves, if we will just let them do it. 

Mr. StremiInski. I am honored with your 
very fine statement, your interest, and your 
desire to help me think this thing through. 
I shall make further observations during 
these hearings and during debate on prob- 
lems that trouble me which I do not fully 
understand. I am new in this game. I 
guarantee you, though, that I come forward 
with one thing, and that is, that if the ener- 
gies locked in the heart of every individual 
in America, and in the hearts of everyone 
on the face of the globe, were tapped as we 
have tapped knowledge concerning the cir- 
culation of the human body, and if we could 
harness that energy for good during a man’s 
lifetime on this globe, the Creator, I am cer- 
tain, will give us all a helping hand when 
we get upstairs. 

He says to us now, I am sure, “that if only 
you people could get together, couple your 
energy with what I give you to work with 
down below, show me you can do it with one 
another, I will reveal the next mystery,” 
which is probably what we are all hoping for. 

Secretary Humpnrey. God bless you. Iam 
for you. 

Tue Ipea Is To Keep Att THREE PEOPLE IN 
THE GAME 


Mr. Steminskr. Mr. Chairman, before com- 
plimenting the Postmaster General on his 
lively and easily understood report and be- 
fore expressing the hope that his Department 
receives the fullest amount needed for Mr. 
Summerfield to make every adjustment nec- 
essary to effect the reported savings required 
to set his Department in balance, I would 
like to clarify various formulas as they 4p- 
ply, economic formulas, through the eyes of 
three figurative people—first, the private 
citizen on his doorstep; second, the business- 
man, at his desk; and, third, agencies of 
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Government. Presumably, each operates un- 
der a different formula, varied by its moti- 
yating force: the citizen, to have enough 
cash to pay his bills, including taxes; the 
businessman, enough profit with which to 
promote business; Government agencies, 
enough resilience to satisfy both. Cash in 
hand and within reach is fundamental. The 
idea is to keep all three people in the game. 


I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the above 
will help put the story of money on the 
road and into the homes of all concerned. 


Case No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
still another case of extreme hardship 
caused by the rigidity of the provisions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, discussed 
by J. Bruce Campbell in his book, The 
Golden Door. The difficulties encoun- 
tered here highlight the absurdity of the 
suffering endured by the honorable wife 
of an American citizen. 

Mrs. Nelson was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, holds 2 graduate degrees from the 
University of Paris and 3 degrees from 
the University of Berlin; taught at the 
University of Berlin from 1927 to 1938, 
and achieved fame in Germany as a 
radio lecturer. She was first married to 
Rolf Redwitz, an anti-Nazi, who was 
impressed into the German Army and 
killed in combat against the Russians 
in 1945. Mrs. Nelson was herself dis- 
missed from the University of Berlin 
in 1938 for her refusal to join the Nazi 
Party, and 2 years later was sentenced 
to hard labor in a German munitions 
factory with her 10-year-old son, Kurt. 
After 3 years she suffered a physical 
breakdown. She is listed as Blue Book- 
let member No. 221 of “the persecuted 
people and prisoners of the Nazi sys- 
tem,” and an honorary member of the 
Comite Sanitaire Suisse, a similar or- 
ganization in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Nelson was an interpreter, after 
the war, for the Director of the Office of 
Economics, United States Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany for a year, and 
then worked in Italy on International 
Refugee Organization problems before 
she established her own language school. 
In 1952 she and her son, Kurt, then 18, 
traveled to Mexico on the Sidarma Line 
vessel Andrea Gritti. In Tijuana, Mex- 
ico, she married Forrest Nelson, an 
American citizen, whom she had previ- 
ously met in Europe. 

Forrest Nelson asked for nonquota 
status for his bride, as the wife of an 
American citizen. This seemed agree- 
able to the United States Immigration 
Service, However, the vice consul in 
Tijuana objected because Mrs. Nelson 
had arrived in “territory contiguous to 
the United States on a nonsignatory 
line.” A nonsignatory steamship or air 
line is one that has not entered into 
an agreement with the Attorney General 
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to permit inspection of passengers. This 
is so even though it penalizes passengers 
who may otherwise qualify to enter the 
United States legally. As a result of 
this eccentric circumstance, she would 
have to wait in Mexico for 2 years be- 
fore she could become eligible to enter 
the United States. 

Since Mrs. Nelson’s Mexican visa was 
good only for 6 months, the vice consul 
suggested that at the expiration of her 
visa she go to Cuba, which was not con- 
sidered contiguous territory. She was 
assured her papers were all in order and 
that a visa would be issued shortly. She 
flew to Habana and her file followed, but 
certain records were found to be miss- 
ing from her file. Also, disaster follow- 
ing upon disaster, the United States Im- 
migration Service sent word that the 
Nelsons were not actually married. Ap- 
parently a clerk had failed to record the 
marriage, and Nelson flew to Habana, 
where he and his wife were married once 
again. 

Now the Immigration Service was 
Satisfied, but the American consul in 
Habana was not, and he ordered a new 
investigation. This meant getting dupli- 
cates of papers obtainable only in Europe, 
which Mr. Nelson did obtain at consid- 
erable outlay of time and money. But 
by this time Mrs. Nelson’s Cuban visa 
had expired, and she was granted an 
extension of time. When this extension 
ran out the consul in Habana had all 
the necessary documents required by law. 
He advised her then that the required 
investigation was completed, but he 
wanted to check a little further, and at 
last her visa would be forthcoming. 

Unfortunately, however, the Cuban au- 
thorities refused to grant her a further 
stay, so she flew back to Tijuana. It 
may be that she will have to fly back 
to Cuba again in 6 months’ time, while 
the consul in Habana is making his fur- 
ther check. 

Mr. Nelson was able with no difficulty 
to bring his stepson, Kurt, into the 
United States on a student visa, and the 
boy is studying at a California college. 
Mrs. Nelson’s brother lives in Los Angeles 
and has been an American citizen for 
more than 20 years. But Mrs. Nelson 
for almost 2 years has been travel- 
ing back and forth between Tijuana and 
Habana, waiting to be admitted to the 
United States. 

It is little wonder that Forrest Nelson, 


‘an American citizen who can trace his 


family back to the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower, finds himself in the miserable 
predicament of not knowing whether to 
give up his wife or give up his country. 


Pledge to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I should like to speak in support of my 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 502, 
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or any of the many resolutions which 
have been introduced by my colleagues, 
designed to insert the words “under God” 
in the pledge of allegiance to our flag. 

I believe it particularly significant that 
these words be added to this pledge. The 
great seal of the United States carries on 
the reverse side the pyramid which “sig- 
nifies strength and duration”; the eye 
over it and the motto “Annuit Coeptis,” 
“He (God] has favored our undertak- 
ings,” allude to the many signal inter- 
positions of providence in favor of the 
American cause. Many of our coins car- 
ry the words “In God we trust.” 

Throughout the history of our Nation 
we have by words and deeds expressed 
the faith of our fathers in God. He is 
the God, undivided by creed, to whom 
we look, in the final analysis, for the 
well-being of our Nation. Therefore, 
when we make our pledge to the flag 
I believe it fitting that we recognize by 
words what our faith has always been. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the follow'ng news- 
paper editorials: 

{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of May 3, 1954] 


KILLING BY AMENDMENT 


In the face of mounting support for the 
pending bill that provides for United States 
participation in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, opponents are resorting to amend- 
ments which would scuttle its objectives. 

The measure, which may be called up for 
consideration in the United States House of 
Kepresentatives tomorrow, appears likely to 
stand or fall on the results of voting on the 
amendments, rather than on an objective 
judgment of its own merits. 

Three crippling amendments have been 
proposed by those who do not wish the bill 
to pass: 

1. Removal of the bill’s authorization per- 
mitting a St. Lawrence development corpo- 
ration to issue up to $105 million in revenue 
bonds, which would be sold to the United 
States Treasury. This would force the cor- 
poration to go into the private money mar- 
ket for its funds; it would eliminate the 
financing feature of the bill as voted by the 
Senate and the House Public Works 
Committee. 

2. Elimination of authority to sell bonds, 
forcing the corporation to ask for annual 
appropriations from Congress. 

3. Inclusion of a requirement which would 
make it mandatory for the United States to 
conclude agreements with Canada on tolls 
and related matters before any construction 
is complete. 

The first two of these amendments already 
have been turned down by the House Public 
Works Committee and the Senate, respec- 
tively, but are expected to be raised again 
during House consideration. The third faces 
its first test in voting in the House. 

For the first time during the 30 years this 
bill has been in controversy, New England 
business interests have given it their public 
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support. A survey by the New England 
Council and the New England Association 
of Commercial Executives reports that busi- 
ness leaders in the six-State area favor 
United States participation in the seaway 
by more than a 2-to-1 margin. 

The legislation involves a program of fore- 
most economic and military importance, 
from which New England, as well as other 
areas of the Nation, will derive benefit. It 
is to be hoped the amendments will not 
gucceed in their purpose of crippling the 
project and that the bill will be approved 
by the House as it was by the Senate, and 
will become law. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 4, 1954] 


SHOWDOWN ON Sr. LAWRENCE 


What is very likely to be the final legis- 
lative showdown on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project is due in the House this week. 
It will come on a bill which authorizes the 
United States to join with Canada in the 
building and control of certain portions of 
the deep-sea waterway. The measure, 
which already has passed the Senate, would 
create a Seaway Development Corporation 
with authority to issue and to sell to the 
United States Treasury $105 million in bonds 
to cover the financing of the American part 
of the project. The bonds would be retired 
from revenues received by the corporation 
from toll charges. 

Every administration from that of Repub- 
lican President Coolidge to that of Demo- 
cratic President Truman indorsed some vari- 
ation of the St. Lawrence developmen} plan. 
As Army Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower 
supported the project. As President, he has 
reaffirmed this position and has cited the 
support of the National Security Council and 
of his Cabinet. 

In recent years the powermaking and the 
waterway parts of the project have been 
split apart. The Canadian Government has 
authorized the Province of Ontario to go 
ahead with a great hydroelectric power de- 
velopment downstream from Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and the New York State Power Au- 
thority has received approval from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for its participa- 
tion. The FPC ruling has been appealed, 
however, by opponents of the project and 
the power program is delayed accordingly. 


Meanwhile, the legislation on the water- - 


Way aspect alone, bearing administration 
blessing, was passed by the Senate in Janu- 
ary as several previous opponents switched 
to support of the plan. The House Public 
Works and Rules Committees finally have 
cleared the measure to the House floor with 
only slight revision but with a battle fore- 
cast over a proposed change in financing 
which proponents claim would “torpedo” the 
administration’s objective. 

It is no secret that Canada has become 
increasingly impatient with American delays 
on the overall St. Lawrence program and is 
fully prepared to go it alone. A Canadian 
corporation has been set up to build and 
operate the seaway, and if the 838d Congress 
does not complete action on the matter 
there probably will be no next chance. The 
weight of evidence, particularly on the 
grounds of importance to the national se- 
curity, favors United States’ participation. 
The House should act accordingly and ap- 
prove the legislation as already passed by 
the Senate. 

[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel of May 2, 1954] 


INTERNATIONAL DrIvVEWAY 


Legislation to permit United States par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect is scheduled to reach the floor of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday. 
Should the House apprové the legislation, 
our participation in the project would be as- 
sured—after some 30 years of effort—because 
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the Senate has already approved the bill and 
President Eisenhower is publicly on record 
as strongly favoring it. 

During the many years the seaway proj- 
ects has been discussed, the pros and cons 
of it have been thoroughly examined. Can- 
ada’s decision last year to go ahead with 
the project, with or without United States 
participation, makes all the arguments aca- 
demic. The time has passed when one’s 
attitude could be determined by how the 
seaway would affect one area economically 
at the expense of another. Even the na- 
tional defense argument has lost some of its 
force. The sole question which the Mem- 
bers of the House must answer is whether 
the seaway will be built with American par- 
ticipation or without it. Canada will go 
ahead whatever we decide. 

Perhaps an analogy will help explain why 
we should participate. Suppose the garage at 
your home is at the back of your lot and 
you had a choice of building your own drive- 
Way on your own property, or using your 
neighbor's driveway, cutting back onto your 
own property near the garage. If the neigh- 
bor is a good friend (as Canada is to the 
United States) you might consider using his 
driveway. But supposing your good friend 
and neighbor sells his property to a stranger, 
or perhaps to an enemy. What happens 
then? You may have to build your own 
driveway or stop using your garage. But 
there is no possibility of the United States 
being able to build its own. So it is con- 
ceivable that we could be refused the use of 
the existing one, and thus be denied access 
by water to one of our most important and 
vital areas. The way to avoid this extreme 
eventuality is, of course, to share the owner- 
ship so that whatever happens we have a 
voice in its operation. 

The chance of the United States and 
Canada becoming enemies, you may say, is 
as remote as the moon. There’s no denying 
that, but today strange things happen, and 
they happen with a suddenness that is 
amazing. We fought a no-holds-barred war 
with Germany, Japan, and Italy less than a 
decade ago, yet we now have firm alliances 
with them. Our war-forged partnership 
with Russia has turned to bitter enmity. 
China, with whom we had the closest bonds 
of friendship not much more than 5 years 
ago, has met us on the battlefields of Korea, 
and our armies still face one another in an 
uneasy truce that is not going to be turned 
into a peace treaty tomorrow. Admitting the 
tightness of the bonds that link the United 
States and Canada, and admitting that seri- 
ous dissension between us is all but im- 
possible, common sense tells us to partici- 
pate in the St. Lawrence seaway project. If 
we are ever forced out of it, at least we won't 
have lost it by default in 1954. 

The 30-year battle in Congress for United 
States approval is not over yet. Opponents 
have readied some amendments that would 
nullify our participation, even while theo- 
retically approving it. Chances for its pas- 
sage, however, are as good as they ever were, 
if not better. The House should approve 
the project and retire from the wars a ques- 
tion that has caused far too much debate 
and dissension for too many years, 


Is Spain as Fortunate as Canada? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, “May 5, 1954 


day’s press carries reports of precau- 
tionary measures now being taken in 
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Madrid and other parts of Spain to 
avoid hostile demonstrations on the oc- 
casion of Queen Elizabeth’s impending 
visit to Gibraltar. It is reported there 
are factions in Spain which oppose Brit- 
ish control of the rock; and, unless 
checked, they would only further ac- 
gravate international tension at this 
time. 

A question one might well ask is: Can 
a benefit be spelled out for Spain in 
British control of Gibraltar the same as 
one can spell out a benefit to Canada in 
American control of Alaska? Orin hay- 
ing American interests in Newfound- 
land? In this respect is not Spain as 
fortunate as Canada? 

Canada knows that if Alaska is at- 
tacked the might of America will come 
to its defense, and, incidentally that of 
Canada. The same would apply to an 
attack upon Newfoundland. 

An assault on Spain from Africa would 
bring the might of Britain to the defense 
of Spain, via the defense of Gibraltar. 
The people of Spain might well have 
wished for such help when Islam, on 
the march from 632 to 1050, swept from 
China through Spain into France, where 
Charles Martel, grandfather of Charle- 
magne, stopped it in its tracks in the 
Battle of Tours. 

Did not Stalin say that the road to 
Paris was through China, and, by impli- 
cation, through Africa and across Spain, 
thus, outflanking EDC, Maginot Europe, 
and NATO? The Moslems made that 
Sweep once. It can be tried again. Rom- 
mel swept eastward across Africa via 
that route; did he not? 

One wonders whether the powers that 
be in Spain should not be congratuated 
for the precautionary measures they are 
taking on this occasion. It is good to see 
the factions in Spain warned, to stop 
racing their engines long enough to stop, 
look, and listen, eastward. The spirit 
of Rommel or Ghengis Khan, in a red 
cap, may be coming their way. 


Postal Workers Record Position on Wage 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD an article which appeared 
in the Pittston Gazette on April 7, 1954. 
This recently was sent to me by Mr. 
Nicholas J. Arcola, the president of 
Branch 162 of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers in Pittston, Pa. 


The article is as follows: 

PosTaL WorRKERS RECORD POSITION ON WAGE 
PROPOSAL 

Postal workers, including clerks, letter car- 
riers, and mail handlers of Pittston Post Of- 
fice are aghast at the wage and incentive pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General which was 
broadcast over the radio April 2, 1954. They 
feel the proposal was extremely important, 
not for what it said, but for what it did not 
say. 
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It is, however, quite obvious that this plan 
would place in the hands of the Postmaster 
General a power much greater than that 
granted to the head of any other Government 
department. It is worthy of note that he 
will have absolute authority over the biggest 
business in the world, the Post Office De- 
partment of the United States, with 500,000 
employees. For the first time in the history 
of the Post Office, the Postmaster General 
has seen fit to use the Post Office Department 
Postal Bulletin, the radio, and the press to 
propagandize salary legislation for postal 
workers when the vast majority of postal 
workers are unalterably opposed to such leg- 
islation. 

Postal workers are, genefally speaking, 
dedicated to the service of the United States. 
Never has there been any question of loyalty 
and never any employee convicted of Com- 
munist leanings. The postal worker is 
unique in the position of being excepted 
from the application of most labor laws, 
union recognition, and he has waived the 
rizht to strike. He must depend solely on 
the action of Congress for relief and it is now 
he feels some relief should be forthcoming 
in the form of increased earnings at least to 
the equivalent level of “take home” pay 
in 1939. 

The Post Office performs an indispensable 
service at less than cost. The application of 
the profit and loss principle of private busi- 
ness is misleading. 

Mr. Summerfield’s proposal is based 
upon a report of Fry & Associates, Inc., of 
Chicago, ll. This hastily thrown together 
report contains many inequities, half-truths, 
and untruths. Postal workers feel that 
veteran members of the postal service should 
sit together with postal officials and legisla- 
tors and thresh out some workable plan that 
would be just and fair to all. 

The Postmaster General states his plan 
would create more incentive. Surely no in- 
centive is needed in the Pittson post office 
where approximately 50 percent of all eligible 
clerks and carriers took the recent examina- 
tion for promotion to supervisory positions. 

Mr. Summerfield states, “Our plan does 
not reduce the salary of any employee now 
on our payroll,” but section 404 provides: 

“Sec. 404. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly 
rate of basic compensation of any employee 
on the rolls on the effective date of this act 
to an amount less than his rate of basic sal- 
ary immediately prior to such date, so long 
as such employee is assigned to perform and 
does perform work of the same level of dif- 
ficulty, responsibility, and qualifications re- 
quirements as the work which he was per- 
forming immediately prior to such date.” 

Note that under these sections the Post- 
master General would be authorized to re- 
allocate any position from a higher grade to 
@ lower grade. This very carefully worded 
section actually provides a method whereby 
the salaries of present employees could be 
reduced merely by reassigning them to other 
duties. 

Section 301 of the bill provides: 

“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General shall 
place each position in its appropriate grade 
in conformance with standards established 
by him under section 302. Whenever the 
facts warrant, the Postmaster General may 
change any position which he has placed in 
&® grade under this section from such grade 
to another grade.” 

“Szc. 302. (b) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to revise, supplement or abolish 
existing standards or prepare new standards 
from time to time.” 

Certainly, this should prove interésting to 
say the least—one pay grade today and 
another tomorrow. Surely loyal and con- 
scientious workers are worthy of better 
treatment than this. 

Mr. Summerfield states, “our plan gives 
immediate increase in pay to 400,000 of our 
500,000 employees.” Section 503 (b) of the 
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bill provides: “Each employee who, imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of this act, 
was in the maximum salary grade for his 
position, shall start his waiting period of 52 
weeks for his first within-grade step in- 
crease under this act on such effective date.” 
Effective date of the bill is 6 months after 
date of enactment. This means that clerks 
in grade 9 (after 9 years of service), would 
receive no immediate increase but would 
have to wait at least 18 months before be- 
coming eligible for the next grade. Mr. 
Summerfield neglected to state that 20 per- 
cent of the clerks would receive an increase 
of only $10 per year. Also he neglected to 
state that some pastmasters would receive 
increases of from $1,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Section 601 (a) provides that all new ap- 
pointments shall be made at the entrance 
rate of the appropriate grade. However, 
section 601 (b) provides that: “In the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General, any indi- 
vidual who has been employed in a civilian 
capacity in any branch of the Government 
may be appointed to that step in the appro- 
priate grade of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule which is less than one full step above 
the highest rate of basic compensation which 
he received from the United States.” This 
would provide authority for the appoint- 
ment of persons outside the posal service to 
supervisory positions. What a Roman holi- 
day for any political-minded postmaster. 
Long-working postal workers could be shoved 
aside and appointments made to supervis- 
ory positions of nonpostal workers who 
never went through the mill of night work, 
long hours, undesirable tours, etc. Is that 
democracy? Is that what happens to our 
20-year fight for seniority rights 
Mr. Summerfield also states, “our plan 
widens the difference in pay by skills and 
degrees of responsibility.” What happens to 
the veteran employee of 20 or 30 years of 
service who because of failing health cannot 
perform the more responsible work? Must 
he step down to a lower pay level and have 
a junior employee enjoy the higher pay? 
Many more inequities exist in the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General but space 
will not permit listing them here and now. 
Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representa- 
tive of National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, appeared before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee recentiy and brought 
out a comparison between weekly earnings 
of postal workers and production workers. 
Percentage of average salary increase above 
the 1939 level: 


Postal workers_..... nici dnahaniasneinareiahaands 93.8 
Automobile workers................. 181.6 
PRIS | CU, ce ctsisntinncminemaieiial 228. 5 
IIE vb ininincictcitinepninirertinnaiminmyaidtintanns 148.8 
FINI si cceisiescncncusttvenginiiiinionninsinitcsoatiaimmaines 148.3 
Se CIID sn. crccenciansniitinigillth aston inenpitsiparens 135.9 
WGINNRIO GARE... ..cccineciwncnnscane 143.3 
Henry J. FREDERICK, 
President, Local 610. 
Brrnarp C. Gawlas, 
Secretary, Local 610. 
NicHotas J. ARCOLA, 
President, Branch 162. 


Patrick J. FINNERTY, 
Secretary, Branch 162. 





Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 
Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 


throughout their recorded history the 
_ Poles as a nation have had their ups and 
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downs. In medieval times when they 
first established their kingdom this was 
accomplished by heroism and daring 
deeds. They successfully subdued 
strong local leaders and founded the 
kingdom about the year 966. This king- 
dom continued for more than 600 years. 
Then late in the 16th century Poland 
was united with Lithuania, and its ter- 
ritory was considerably enlarged by the 
annexation of certain territories of 
ancient Russia. Thus, early in modern 
times Poland was a major power in 
Europe, 

As long as Russia was weak and Ger- 
many remained disunited, Polish mon- 
archs successfully held their own against 
all comers, and in fact played a major 
role in the defense of Europe against 
Asiatic invaders. Late in the 18th cen- 
tury, however, Poland’s envious and 
avaricious neighbors—Austria, Prussia 
and Russia—joined forces for the pure 
pose of partitioning Poland. In their 
dark plots they were successful partly 
because Poland was internally weak, and 
this weakness was caused by the preva- 
lent disunity and dissension among the 
Poles themselves. A large number of 
them were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the governmental machinery of the 
kingdom, and they wanted to overhaul 
that machinery. Finally the task of 
drafting a constitution was begun by the 
Great Parliament in 1788, and a new 
constitution was completed early in 1791. 
On May 3 the Parliament voted for the 
adoption of this constitution. It is this 
day, the 163d anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, that is being cele- 
brated today. 

As an historic document, that consti- 
tution is a veritable landmark not only 
in Polish history but in the political and 
constitutional history of entire eastern 
Europe. For the first time constitutional 
monarchy with limited powers and a 
responsible cabinet form of government 
was adopted in that part of Europe. By 
that constitution ancient class distinc- 
tions and privileges were wiped out, and 
the arm of the central government was 
strengthened. This was done by extend- 
ing the protection of the law to the peas- 
antry and thereby enlisting their sup- 
port. Most significant, however, for 
those days and for that part of Europe, 
was the fact that this constitution guar- 
anteed absolute religious freedom. In 
this and in many other ways the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 was in the vanguard 
of democracy’s advance into central 
and eastern Europe. Although the 
Polish state was shortly thereafter de- 
voured by her predatory neighbors, this 
constitution remained a beacon to the 
Poles in their never ceasing efforts for 
freedom and  independence—efforts 
which were crowned with success in 
1918. And today, though Poland has 
again been under the oppressor’s heel 
since 1939, the ideal and principles of 
that constitution continue to inspire 
Polish patriots in their struggle against 
the worst tyranny of all. 

Today in commemorating the 163d an- 
niversary of the adoption of that consti- 
tution we pay our respects to the mem- 
ory of its creators—men of vision and of 
courage. In celebrating that historic 
anniversary we strengthen the bonds of 
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sympathy and understanding between 
ourselves and the Polish people who have 
been sealed off from the free world by 
their heartless oppressors. We ardently 
hope that soon all Poles will again be 
able to celebrate this anniversary in 
their free and peaceful homeland. 





DAV Commander Watts Urges VA to 
Reject Further FHA Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for your attention a 
most informative article published in 
the Disabled American Veterans semi- 
monthly newspaper, issue of April 27, 
1954. This article shed some interesting 
light on the current housing scandals as 
they relate to veterans: 

DAV CoMMaNDER Watts Urnces VA To REJECT 

FurRTHER FHA INSPecTIONS—AWalIr CLEAR- 

ANCE OF CURRENT SITUATION 


WasHincTon, D. C.—The Disabled Ameri- 
ean Veterans has urged Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to reject as unacceptable any fur- 
ther Federal Housing Administration in- 
spections of GI housing in light of the cur- 
rent FHA scandal investigations. 

DAV National Commander Howard W. 
Watts, in a letter to Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Harvey Higley, noted that, 
aside from the irregularities charged against 
FHA by the administration and two con- 
gressional committees, VA itself has had diffi- 
culties with FHA inspections in several areas 
of the country—including Colorado and 
parts of California and Nevada. 

In view of the irregularities and difficul- 
ties, Commander Watts called on the VA Di- 
rector to discontinue to use FHA inspections 
©n mortgages guaranteed by the VA. 

Commander Watts also urgently requested 
the VA Administrator to resist any efforts to 
bring about a transfer of any functions in 
the loan-guaranty program to the FHA. 

Such a transfer has been recommended to 
the White House by the President's Advisory 
Committee on Housing. The DAV earlier 
registered vigorous protest against such a 
proposed move in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, which the White House promised to 
take under consideration before taking any 
action. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS UNLIKELY 


The sensational Government’s announce- 
ment of the scandals uncovered in FHA made 
it unlikely that any VA functions will be 
transferred to FHA for some time—if at all. 

The immediate problem is the fact that 
VA around the country accepts FHA inspec- 
tions in 20 to 25 percent of GI homes whose 
mortgages are guaranteed by VA under the 
GI bill of rights. VA home-loan guaranties 
to veterans purchasing dwellings are being 
given out at the rate of 40,000 to 45,000 a 
month, 

The commander's letter to VA Adminis- 
trator Higley declares: 

“Press releases concerning certain irregu- 
larities in the operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration have recently come to 
my attention. These press releases indicate 
that the Federal Housing Administration’s 
appraisals or cost analyses are faulty to a 
serious degree. If statements in the public 
Press are true, it would seem exceedingly 
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unwise to transfer the FHA functions vital 
to the veteran home purchaser.” 


CONGRESS DID NOTHING ABOUT TEAGUE FINDINGS 


Charges of faulty inspections by FHA on 
homes built during and after World War II 
have been raised by the Teague select com- 
mittee and the Rains subcommittee follow- 
ing their independent investigations in 1952. 
Congress did nothing about the charges. 

However, it now oppears that the Adminis- 
tration and Congress are both anxious to 
clean up the FHA mess. 

The two angles currently under investiga- 
tion deal with emergency apartment house 
construction, during and immediately after 
the war, and the still existing program of 
home improvements. 

Federal Housing Administration, created 
in 1934, is a construction loan insurance 
agency. It makes no direct loans; but it 
guarantees to back up a percentage of the 
loans put up by lending institutions for 
construction and sales of homes, and for im- 
provements and repairs to homes. 

In 1942 Congress passed an especially lib- 
eral law—for the builders—known as sec- 
tion 608. Under this statute, FHA agreed to 
insure 90 percent of the lender’s loan to a 
builder putting up apartment houses. The 
program produced some 7,000 apartment de- 
velopments between 1942 and 1950, contain- 
ing some 465,000 dwelling units. FHA’s in- 
surance ran to $3,500,000,000 on this pro- 
gram. 

TAKE QUICKIE CASH 

As it turned out, the program proved to 
be a bonanza for the smart builders. The 
90-percent FHA insurance was based on 
FHA’s estimate of the cost of the project. 
But the actual cost, it now is clear, was in 
many cases considerably less than FHA’s esti- 
mate, and FHA’s loan insurance figure. The 
builders reaped in windfall profits, estimated 
as high as $500 million, by taking as quickie 
cash the difference between the actual cost 
of the projects and the amount of mortgage 
insured by FHA. 

For example, a builder brought into FHA 
plans for an apartment house project. FHA 
estimated it would cost $1 million to build, 
so FHA committed itself to insuring a con- 
struction loan for $900,000. On the basis 
of the commitment, the builders got a $900,- 
000 Joan from the banks. Then the builder 
went ahead with the project, and con- 
structed the apartment house development 
for an actual-cost of $700,000. This left 
the builders with $200,000 in windfall 
profits, plus the buildings with its rentals, 
without having had to put up any of their 
own money. 

Thousands of veterans got clipped on this 
seemingly legal deal—although the FBI is 
probing for collusion with FHA officials on 
some of the juicier windfalls—because the 
rentals of these projects were based on over- 
all costs, including the cost of the mortgages 
and the windfalls. Thus, even today, thou- 
sands of veterans living in the projects are 
paying higher rents—as much as 25 percent 
more than normal, according to one com- 
mittee study on Capitol Hill, with no chance 
of redress. 


SUEDE-SHOE BOYS MAKE HAY 


The other facet of FHA under heavy fire 
is its so-called title I program under which 
the FHA automatically agrees to insure 
loans by lending institutions to homeowners 
who want repairs and improvements of any 
kind—including, it has been disclosed, 
swimming pools, burglar alarms, fire alarms, 
and barbecue pits—some 500 items in alli. 

As a result of the loose administration 
of this program, racketeers knowns as “dyna- 
miters” or “suede-shoe boys” have been in- 
vading various areas of the country, high 
pressuring homeowners into buying fancy 
improvements to their houses, overcharging 
them, and then giving them a poor job— 
with homeowners stuck for the bill, and no 
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recourse. FHA has held in the past pretty 
much that these shenanigans—involving 
racket backs, according to one congressiona| 
leader—were not its concern. In view of 
the fact that more than 2 million FHA loans 
have been made under this program, there 
were some mighty fine pickings available for 
the “dynamiters.” Again, veterans were 
hurt. Findings on Capitol Hill leave no 
doubt that many of the victims of the rack- 
eteers were veterans livitig in GI housing. 


GI's EVENTUALLY LOSE 


Before the investigations are over, FHA's 
biggest program of all, involving some 2,800,- 
000 homes bought under FHA insurance— 
many of them by veterans—will be carefully 
scrutinized by Congress. The Teague and 
Rains investigations of 2 years ago un- 
earthed hundreds of cases in which ex-Gl’s 
were gypped through overappraisals and 
shoddy inspection, 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Erath 
County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in 
October of this year the citizens of 
Stephenville, Erath County, Tex., plan 
to celebrate their county’s and city’s 
100th anniversary. 

In the New England States and the 
States in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., and along the Atlantic seaboard, 
100 years is not a long period in the his- 
tory of a town or a community. In the 
Southwest, and particularly in the west- 
ern part of Texas, a century of commu- 
nity life holds unforgettable and cher- 
ished history. 

Stephenville, Tex., located in my con- 
gressional district, is historic as com- 
pared to areas farther west, and it is 
significant that they celebrate this occa- 
sion. It is a community which has had 
a tremendous influence over a wide sec- 
tion of the country. Many of its people 
are of pioneering stock and retain admi- 
rable characteristics which are reflected 
in a highly progressive community 
activity. 

The following, written by Mr. Homer 
Stephen, is taken from the Comanche 
Chief, a newspaper in the neighboring 
town of Comanche, Tex., and is descrip- 
tive in a brief way of this fine town and 
some of the people whose influence con- 
tinues to live among the present day 
population: 

Erato CouNnTy PLANNING For 1954 
CENTENNIAL 
(By Homer Stephen) 

(Dedicated to Ewell Jones, Dick Spradley, 
and Clinton Cox and every person who gives 
their aid to the centennial planning com- 
mittee for the 1954 celebration. Compiled 
by the Erath County Central Texas Histori- 
cal Society. Chartered under the laws of the 
State of Texas.) 

Stephenville was founded in 1854 accord- 
ing to official and authentic records in Austin, 
Tex., and Washington, D. C. 

Stephenville was named after John M. 
Stephen, he and his brother, William F. 
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stephen, established a store here in 1854. It 
was the only business that shows on the 
original tax roll rendered for taxes in 1856, 
the year the county was created. 

According to records in Washington, 
Stephenville was first spelled Stephensville, 
with an “s” at the last. In 1872 William PF. 
Stephen suggested to the officials in Wash- 
ington that they leave the “s” off of Ste- 
phen for these people had never used an “‘s” 
at the last part of their name. 

James Stephen, the father of William F. 
and John M. Stephen, was an extensive land- 
owner west of the Brazos, before Erath Coun- 
ty was organized in 1856 according to a land 
abstract, on April 7, 1848. James Stephen 
bought at public auction in Washington 
County, Tex., the Sien Bylthe Survey in the 
Milan District of Texas, now Erath County, 
4409 acres of land for $150. This survey is 
about 20 miles southwest of the present city 
of Stephenville. Some of the land is still in 
the Stephen family. 

Rollcall of a hundred early residents of 
Stephenville: Anderson, Akey, Carter, Comp- 
ton, Collier, Creswell, Chapman, Cage, Crow, 
Cowan, Carlton, Chamberlin, Clark, Alsup, 
Davis, Doyle, Bennett, Williamson, Fagan, 
Mulloy, Oxford, Mefferd, Graves, Arendell, 
Chandler. 

Evans, McNeil; Watts, Slaughter, Garrett, 
Hurley, Turley, Hickey, Frey, Neblett, Harris, 
King, McCleskey, Blakeney, Wilson, Gaston, 
Roberts, Robinson, Marrs, Higginbotham, 
Buck, Jones, McMillian. 

Henson, Cragwail, Franks, Livingston, 
Pearcy, Hancock, Barham, Wright, Stephen, 
Strong, Stephens, Savage, Wood, Dawson, 
Nugent, Dupree, Dupy, Fidler, Maloney, 
Johnson, Motherall, Howard, Miller, Keith, 
Howell, Martin, Moser, Nichol, Young, Clay, 
Belcher, Pack, Overby, Palmer, Pannel, Perry, 
Berry, Mothershed, Moore, McMahan. 

Baldwin, McAllister, Mobley, Brandon, 
Ellis, Holt, Counts, Lawson, Lydie, Hicks, 
Cole, Fields, Fenner, Ferguson, Emmett, 
Winters, Hollingsworth, Woolverton, Yar- 
brough, Smith, Stone, Stafford, Shelton, 
Sansing, Keyser, Poteet, Watson, Young, 
Klegg, Kelly,. Richards, Moss, Phelps, Ras- 
berry, Goren, Wyley, Shelton, Holcomb, Gil- 
breath, Teddlie, Clements, Hawkins, Straus, 
Lyle, Schnable, McD. Reil, Snow. 

The first election held in Stephenville 
was in 1856. The first tax roll was made 
in 1856. A complete and authentic record 
of both are in the possession of the Erath 
County Central Texas Historical Society, also 
the names of the first public official, etc. 

Stephenville is located in the heart of 
central Texas and is in the midst of a diver- 
sified farming area. The State and National 
system of hard-surfaced highways connect 
Stephenville with all sections of Texas. It 
has a growing season of 238 days and an 
annual rainfall of 30.8 inches. The average 
temperature is 648°. The climate is con- 
ducive to good health, and it has an ele- 
vation of 1,264 feet. The town is well sup- 
plied with pure water, a modern sewer sys- 
tem, modern hotels, a splendid hospital, 
banks, excellent churches of many denomi- 
nations, ete. —~ 

The public-school system is one of the 
best and most progressive in the State. It 
is supplied with excellent buildings and a 
very capable teaching staff. 

Stephenville is the home of Tarleton State 
College, founded in 1899 by the late John 
Tarleton, who made the college possible by 
leaving a large estate to be used in the 
establishment of the college. In 1917 the 
people of Stephenville donated the entire 
school plant to the State of Texas, to be 
used as a junior college as a branch of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. It is one of the excellent junior 
colleges of the Nation. 

Stephenville has a cheese plant, peanut 
shelling plant, various manufacturing plants, 
many fraternal- and civic organizations, 
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chamber 
societies. 

The Stephenville Chamber of Commerce 
with the cooperation of many other groups 
is sponsoring a celebration for the fall of 
1954 to honor the known and unknown 
pioneers, who bequeathed a great heritage 
to generations unborn, and to the fine citi- 
zens who have moved here in recent years, 
who are doing such a fine and noble work 
in carrying on Christianity and civilization. 
And so may their children’s children carry 
on and improve the great heritage until the 
marble that marks the pioneers’ graves 
crumbles into dust and a greater civilization 
arises where the will of God prevails, is 
my prayer. 


of commerce, and historical 


A Law That Will Not Allow Freemen 
To Earn What They Are Capable of 
Producing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp today a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Philadelphia with respect 
to the oppressive: wage ceiling in the 
Social Security Act. Under legislation 
soon to be brought before this House, 
the wage ceiling, now fixed at $900, will 
be lifted by the munificent sum of $100, 
so that a beneficiary may earn $1,000 a 
year without loss of benefits. Wage- 
earning beneficiaries will also be put on 
an equal basis with the self-employed, 
in that penalties for exceeding the wage 
ceiling, in the form of loss of benefits, 
will be enforced on an annual, rather 
than a monthly basis. 

This, in my judgment, however, is only 
gilding the inequity. I believe the wage 
ceiling should be removed from the act, 
If it cannot be removed by this Congress, 
then surely the very least we can do is 
to allow those who are obliged to con- 
tinue at work over age 65 to qualify 
thereby for extra benefits, and remove 
the wage ceiling entirely at age 70. 


Mr. Speaker, the injustice of the pres- 
ent system is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 26, 1953. 
Hon. Harotp C. OsTERtacG, 
House of Representatives, 
é Washington, D. C. 

Sm: It being my understanding that you 
are a member of a committee in the House, 
which is sponsoring a bill to try and cor- 
rect the present social-security law, desire 
to express to you my views on this situation; 
many winter winds and summer suns have 
passed over my head, as I am nearing 70 
years of age and am drawing down social 
security from our Government to the amount 
of $60.60 per month and while I have no 
quarrel with the amount, I do object most 
strongly to a law that will allow me to earn 
but $75 per month, without the loss of my 
social-security benefits. Therefore, if I earn 
$76 per month, I am penalized $60.60 and 
have worked a month for a compensation of 
$15.40, thereby giving no one an incentive 
to work. 
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Being In excellent health and thoroughly 
capable of earning a great deal more than 
$75 per month, I do not feel that my social- 
security benefits, for which I and my pre- 
vious employers have paid for and I am 
lawfully entitled to, should be taken away 
from me, even though I am able to earn 
$1,000 per month or more. 

I have had many conversations with the 
recipients of social-security benefits and 
they all protest most vehemently against a 
law that will not allow freemen to earn what 
they are capable of producing. 

There are many other phases of the pres- 
ent law that could be improved no doubt, 
but the only one I am interested in, is the 
one that I have mentioned above. There- 
fore, I am writing to you to express my ap- 
preciation of your efforts in behalf of the 
many able-bodied men of mature experience 
and knowledge, who are willing to work and 
are securing social security, but who are held 
in bondage by a law which has all the eare 
marks of an act of a dictator. 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
I. C. BANKS. 


— 


Farming as a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, April 28, 1954, edi- 
tion of Missouri Farm Bureau News, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.: 

FARMING AS A CAREER 


“Farmers, it seems to me, are literally the 
most important people in the Nation. Our 
very life depends upon them, for they—a 
mere 15 percent of the population—produce 
the food that keeps all the rest of us alive.” 
This statement is made by R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, former dean of agriculture of Kansas 
State College, who presents a strong case for 
farm careers for young persons in an ad- 
vertisement of a leading life insyrance com- 
pany which recently appeared in national 
magazines. 

Many parents are concerned with the ques- 
tions of just how much encouragement they 
should give their children to be farmers. 
Thousands of farm boys and girls in Missourl 
are finding their own answers through 4-H 
and vocational agriculture projects. Under 
the wise guidance of 4-H leaders and voca- 
tional agriculture instructors and the under- 
standing and cooperation of parents farm 
youths are finding that they like farming and 
by the time they complete high school many 
of them have a substantial investment in 
livestock and equipment. 

It’s too bad that unsettled world condi- 
tions maintain a condition that Government 
and military leaders interpret as requiring 
military training for all young men. Just 
at the time when boys are ready to settle 
down with the girls of their choice to an 
occupation of farming they must go into 
military service. And the girls—many of 
them—go to the cities to work. 

It has been stated that “you can take a 
boy away from the farm, but you can never 
take the ‘farm’ out of the boy that has spent 
his boyhood there.” So it is good to find 
more and more interest being taken in the 
occupation of farming. 
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Dean Throckmorton concluded his state- 
ment with the thought that children who 
like the soil, like to grow things, like the 
outdoors and enjoy people and like to do 
things for others should be encouraged by 
their parents to become farmers. In this 
way the children have a chance at “a life 
that calls upon man for intelligence, sweat, 
and compassion and rewardg him with se- 
curity, satisfaction, and spiritual peace.” 

May we all take renewed faith in our 
occupation of tilling the soil. 





Calumet-Sag Channel Is a National 


Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcORD an 
editorial which appears in the May 1954 
issue of Marine News. I am happy to 
have this opportunity to bring the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Members 
of Congress, because it stresses the fact 
that the Calumet-Sag Channel is a vital 
link in the Nation’s waterways system. 
Calumet-Sag can in no way be consid- 
ered a local project; its early construc- 
tion is of prime importance to all sec- 
tions of our country and to every seg- 
ment of our population. The editorial 
follows: 

Tuem Prostems Go Wirn THEM 

The formation of tre Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, announced on 
April 5, constitutes a major forward step 
in the fight to develop and improve this vital 
link in the Nation’s Great Lakes-to-Gulf 
Waterway System. It is a guaranty of con- 
tinuing effort, one that last year stripped 
from Cal-Sag the false label of “local in- 
terest,” forcing recognition of the Cal-Sag 
in its true light—as a national issue. 

Nor was this achievement a minor one, for 
it constituted a necessary step toward even- 
tual successefor the project. 

In view of this, it is heartening to note 
that the Chicago committee, which last year 
was formed to sponsor this educational pro- 
gram for the development of the Cal-Sag 
project, has affiliated itself with the new 
organization, the Cal-Sag Waterways Devel- 
opment Committee; for by so doing it has 
assured continuity of effort. 

Speaking of this effort, Congressman Frep 
E. Bussey, author of the bill seeking an ap- 
propriation of $5 million to get the Cal-Sag 
under construction, commented recently 
that nothing to equal its effectiveness had 
previously come under his observation. 

In view of this and similar statements by 
those in a position to judge, the decision of 
the newly organized committee to continue 
and expand this dynamic campaign calls for 
congratulation. 

In this regard, the unanimously elected 
chairman of the reconstituted committee, 
Henry E. Seyfarth, recently stated that “the 
committee has committed itself to raise the 
necessary budget to finance the educational 
program developed last year, and which is 
still in effect.” 

To achieve this continuity of effort, Mr. 
Seyfarth added, “the new organization has 
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retained the services of the group of men 
who were the creators of the dynamic and 
constructive program which has made of 
the Cal-Sag project a major issue before 
Congress.” 

That Cal-Sag is a project of which Con- 
gress is fully aware there can be little doubt; 
and, in this regard, Marine News takes justi- 
fiable pride in its efforts of the past to aid 
and assist through the medium of its pages 
in forcing recognition of Cal-Sag’s true 
status as being vital to the Nation as a whole. 

Recognizing this national importance of 
Cal-Sag—and of so many other waterways 
projects falsely tagged with the label “local 
interest”—the Marine News in the past has 
given its unqualified support to those at- 
tempting to achieve improvements. 

And Marine News shall continue in the 
future to give this support to the efforts of 
the newly constituted Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee. 

It will, as always, support to the hilt every 
constructive effort to improve the Nation’s 
Waterways, and to convince the Congress and 
the public that—as in the case of Cal-Sag— 
no waterway problem is purely “local.” 

How could it be? The waterways belong 


to the Nation—and their problems go with 
them. 


NR 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Racorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in acivance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. Ss. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased: Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives; and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
te Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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The Indochina Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
published in the May 2 issue of the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune an article en- 
titled “Indochina Crisis Tests Unity of 
Free Nations,” written by Carroll Binder. 
Mr. Binder is an editorial writer for the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune. He is a stu- 
dent of international affairs. The ar- 
ticle indicates that he has given a great 
deal of thought and study to the ques- 
tion. For that reason I think it would 
be highly beneficial to all of us to have 
the article made a part of the Recorp. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

InpDooHINA Crisis Tests UNITY OF FREE 

NATIONS 


(By Carroll Binder) ° 


Three months ago, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France stood shoulder to shoul- 
der throughout the Berlin Conference de- 
spite persistent Russian efforts to divide the 
Allies on German rearmament and other 
European questions. 

Today the United States, Great Britain, 
and France have widely divergent views on 
what to do about Indochina and other major 
issues at the Geneva Conference. 

The western alliance is more strained than 
it has been at any time since its inception. 
The free nations show disturbing tendencies 
to go their separate ways at a time when 
their survival in freedom and security is 
largely dependent upon continued coopera- 
tion. 

What to do about Indochina is the imme- 
diate occasion of this threatened disintegra- 
tion. But the disunity over Indochina is to 
® considerable degree a result of divisions 
over other matters which have been devel- 
oping for a number of years. 

If the United States and its principal allies 
had been able to reach a meeting of minds 
on what to do about Communist China, 
they would have less difficulty agreeing on 
what to do about Indochina. Differences 
on what to do about rearming Germany, a 
European army, thermonuclear weapons, 
military aid to Pakistan, and negotiations 
with Russia have contributed to the present 
strains on the coalition of the free nations. 


It is quite likely that the Soviet coalition 
also is having its troubles. China may be 
suspicious of Russia’s intentions. Ho Chi 
Minh, the Viet Minh leader whose political 
and military gains are causing the free world 
s0 much anxiety, probably is suspicious of 
Chinese intentions. As a realist, Ho recog- 
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nizes that aid such as China is giving Viet 
Minh calls for political concessions. 

But at the moment, Russia is standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Red China and to- 
gether they have achieved for Red China the 
status of a fifth great power at Geneva de- 
spite United States refusal to recognize such 
@ status. Viet Minh pressure at Dien Bien 
Phu and Sino-Russian pressure at Geneva 
seem to be creating a situation in which the 
Communist-led Viet Minh regime will have 
to be treated with despite American, French, 
Vietnamese, and other objections. 

To the disinterested observer, the Com- 
munists appear to be united, the free nations 
appear to be disuniting. There are divisions 
within the United States, France, and other 
countries over what to do about Indochina 
and about allies which could present serious 
problems for the respective governments. 

The British appear to have found a basis 
of temporary unity in the Churchill govern- 
ment’s decision not to intervene militarily 
in Indochina or join in the formation of an 
alliance looking to such intervention until 
the possibilities of negotiating an Indochi- 
nese settlement at Geneva have been ex- 
plored. 

The British also appear to be insulating 
the British commonwealth against disin- 
tegrating. tendencies by deferring action on 
Secretary Dulles’ proposed Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization until India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia have can- 
vassed the possibilities of cooperation at a 
meeting at Ceylon. 

This does ot inean that the United States 
and Great Britain have severed the ties whicl: 
have enabled them to withstand the terribie 
stresses of the last 14 years. They still make 
common cause on most great issues. It is 
to be hoped they will make common cause if 
a major crisis develops over Indochina or 
some other Asiatic issue on which at pres- 
ent they hold differing views. 

It would take far more space than fs avail- 
able here to set forth the divergent Ameri- 
can, British, French, and other views on 
what can and should be done to prevent 
the Communists from Gaining control of 
Indochina. 

Basically, the Eisenhower administration 
believes that Indochina must be kept out of 
Communist control in order to prevent the 
great resources, strategic positions and popu- 
lations of all of southeast Asia from falling 
under Communist control. Such Commu- 
nist gains, the administration believes would 
create a situation in which Japan and other 
areas would be lost to our side and give the 
Soviet world a highly dangerous preponder- 
ance of strength. 

The administration has not made clear 
how it proposes to keep Indochina out of 
Communist control. It hopes granting of 
full independence from French control would 
inspire the people of Indochina to overthrow 
the Communist-led Viet Minh regime and 
create a government capable of resisting 
Chinese Communist pressure. 

The administration seems to assume that 
France can be induced to continue fighting 
the Viet Minh despite termination of French 
authority. Some members of the adminis- 
tration favor use of American air and naval 
forces to help the French and Vietnamese 
vanquish the Viet Minh. This faction would 
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like to have the British, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Filipinos, Thailanders and as 
many others as possible join the United 
States in such military intervention but is 
understood to be prepared to have the 
United States act single-handedly if no major 
allies can be persuaded to act with us. 

Other members of the administration and 
apparently a strong majority in Congress 
oppose use of American forces in Indochina 
except as part of an effort participated in by 
a considerable number of allies. 

No major allies are willing to join the 
United States and France in such military 
intervention until efforts to negotiate an end 
to hostilities have proved unsuccessful. 

This position is based on the belief that 
the Viet Minh is a genuine nationalistic 
movement which cannot be destroyed by 
military intervention and the fear that such 
intervention wouid create hostility against 
the intervening nations throughout Asia 
without effectively deterring communism. 

Those who take this view do not believe 
that a sufficiently strong regime can be con- 
structed in the near future in non-Viet Minh 
Indochina to stand unsupported by the 
Western Powers. Western support would give 
the regime a colonial hue antipathetic to 
other Asian nations, difficult even for the 
Philippines to countenance. 

Those who take this position want to ex- 
plore the possibilities of deterring the ad- 
vance of communism by other means than 
those favored by important members of the 
Eisenhower administration. Some of our 
allies and the neutral countries of Asia want 
to see what can be achieved by negotiations 
with both Red China and the Viet Minh. 

Secretary Dulles is forbidden by dominant 
elements in Congress and his own commit- 
ments to treat with Red China or Ho Chih 
Minh. He cannot promise either France or 
the Vietnamese American military aid except 
in cooperation with other countries which, 
as explained above, means that he cannot 
at present either negotiate with or fight 
against the Viet Minh and their Red Chinese 
allies, 

This state of affairs is being compared to 
1936 when the great powers remained passive 
while Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland and 
began the march to World War ITI; to Munich 
when World War II became inevitable and 
to the time in 1940 when the United States 
and other countries refused to help the 
French resist Japanese conquest of Indo- 
china and paved the way for Pearl Harbor 
and the Japanese seizure of much of Asia. 

There are unmistakable similarities. 
There are also important differences between 
those situations, The course being followed 
may prove to have been as catastrophic as 
the courses mentioned above. But in choos- 
ing a course today it cannot safely be as- 
sumed that military intervention would pre- 
vent Indochina from going under Commu- 
nist control. 

Indochina conceivably could be sovietized 
despite the sacrifice of many American lives. 
It conceivably could remain at least par- 
tially non-Communist despite noninterven- 
tion. There are no absolutes in that com- 
plex and critical situation. 

In the face of such uncertainties it would 
be tragic if the free nations split and thus 
risked the loss of their own security and 
freedom without saving Indochina’s. 
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The Nation’s Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
April 7 I appeared before the United 
States-Mexico Border Public Health 
Association, meeting in Albuquerque, 
and delivered an address on the subject 
of the Nation’s health. I ask unanimous 
consen’ that my address may be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A LEGISLATOR VIEWS THE NATION’s HEALTH 


(Address by Hon. Dennis CHavez, of New 
Mexico, before the United States-Mexico 
Border Public Health Association, meeting 
at the Hilton Hotel in Albuquerque, April 7, 
1954) 

I certainly will not attempt to discuss 
medicine and public health with this group 
on equal terms. You who have honored me 
by inviting me to speak here must have done 
so in part because you knew I would not 
intrude my layman’s views into those 
specific fields in which you have such a 
high degree of professional competence. 

Yet I would not have you think that we 
talk altogether different languages. I was 
born at Los Chavez in Valencia County; my 
wife's maiden name was Imelda Espinosa, 
and Albuquerque has been my home most of 
my life. I am proud of my long association 
with the border States. And—since one of 
my greatest concerns in the Senate is and has 
been the health of the American people—I 
am particularly pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the United States-Mexico 
Border Public Health Association and the 
host for this 12th annual meeting, the New 
Mexico Public Health Association. 

Some of you are perhaps aware that I have 
been in the Senate since 1935. During most 
of those 18 years, I have, among other duties, 
served on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Thus I have had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to observe the Federal dollar in action, 
and to participate in the democratic proc- 
esses by which the Federal dollar is appor- 
tioned and spent. 

A member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is made particularly aware of his 
grave responsibility to the citizens of this 
Nation and to his constituents, who by their 
ballots asked him to serve them in Washing- 
ton. The decision on appropriations isn’t 
just a matter of dollars; spending them ac- 
cording to a formula would be a matter for 
an accountant. It isn’t even a matter of 
selection and rejection on the basis of pro- 
granr comparison; that would be a matter 
for simple administrative decision. 

The thing that makes wise decisions diffi- 
cult on this committee sounds simple 
enough, but is really very complex. For 
example, one must consider, in connection 
with each nrajor appropriation for each Fed- 
eral agency, what the money really buys and 
how essential the purchase is to America’s 
national and international well-being. 

To reach acceptable answers, and to trans- 
late those answers into appropriations, often 
demands the wisdom of Solomon, the pa- 
tience of Job, the strength of Hercules, the 
courage of Sergeant York, and the skill of 
Houdini. 

I said earlier that I would not attempt 
to discuss health in your terms. I will not 
go back on that. But you will be interested 
to know that I did get a pretty fair back- 
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ground in health activities in recent years 
when I served as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee dealing directly 
with labor and health matters. This ex- 
perience has been one of the high points 
in my legislative career. I like to think and 
sincerely believe that my interest and my 
effort are reflected in health progress of 
many kinds throughout the Nation. It is a 
relief in these times, when there are so many 
problems on which men of intelligence and 
good will differ to find some truths that one 
can believe in without reservation and that 
lead straight as an arrow to a course of 
action. 

I realize that a healthy population is one 
of the keys to our tremendous capacity to 
produce as a nation. I realize that disease 
of the mind or of the body—both the nag- 
ging sickness that any family has, and the 
heart-breaking tragedy of sudden death or 
prolonged illness—can fall on any of us at 
any time. And I have learned some of the 
things I can do personally about health and 
disease, what constitutes a sound national 
policy, and what the Congress should do 
about it as an agent of the people. 

My classroom during this instructional 
period was the Senate hearing room itself. 
My teachers were the private citizens, prac- 
ticing physicians, public-health workers, 
and Government officials who came before 
the subcommittee. 

I was impressed by the fact that tremen- 
dous forward strides have been made during 
the last 50 years in medical and public- 
health practice. The life span has increased 
more than 20 years; many of the acute in- 
fectious diseases have been virtually elim- 
inated; the nutritional status of the people 
has been improved; control measures such 
as sanitation, quarantine, and air and water 
pollution have been established. People are 
living longer than ever before; and they are 
in better health while they are living. Some 
experts say the health of America is better 
than that in any other country in the world. 

It is a strange paradox, however, that our 
very success in medicine and public health 
has created new problems which seem even 
larger than the old ones. 

Because more people are living longer, 
there have been significant increases in the 
diseases that attack older people. Further- 
more, we have made virtually no progress in 
controlling the diseases of middle and old 
age. A man of 50 today has almost the same 
life expectation as had a man of 50 in 1900. 
The chronic diseases have come to the fore— 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, arth- 
ritis, diabetes, and so on. The conquest of 
these diseases demands a new kind of re- 
search, a new dimension in medical care, 
and the development of new socio-economic 
patterns to meet the crisis of long-term 
illness. 

A word on the human and economic 
burden of disease today. The cost in taxes 
alone of hospitalizing the mentally ill is 
more than $1,100 million a year. Roughly 
halfof this is Federal and half is State 
money—and the taxpayers must be prepared 
to increase this by $100 million each year 
until some way is found to bring mental ill- 
ness under control. 

Another statistic: heart disease and cancer 
alone cause 500,000 premature deaths (be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 64) in this country 
each year. 

You in the public health field can interpret 
these data better thanI. It is apparent even 
to a layman, however, that we must develop 
new ways to diagnose the chronic diseases in 
their early stages, must mobilize research to 
find the underlying causes, must improve 
the accessibility and availability of well- 
trained personnel and well-equipped hos- 
pitals, and must increase public awareness 
of the importance of using the health serv- 
ices that are available. 

The Public Health Service has two basic 


programs and one special program relating 
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to the border between the United States ang 
Mexico. a 

The first basic program is foreign @uaran 
tine work, under which preventive measures 
are applied to keep five so-called quarantiy. 
able diseases (smallpox, yellow fever, Plague 
cholera, and louse-borne typhus) from eons. 
ing the international border. Smallpox jg a 
special concern. A vaccination is required 
for all returning United States citizens who 
have been abroad and for all noncitizens 
entering the country. In addition, those 
who pass the border continually (perhaps 
several times a day or week) are checked 
periodically. It will give you some idea of 
the size of this quarantine program if | give 
a few figures: In the 12-month period end. 
ing. last July, there were a million and a 
half people who entered the United States 
from the interior of Mexico, and 351), mil- 
lion “local crossers,” for a total of more than 
37 million people to be checked for quaran. 
tinable diseases. There were more than 225 « 
000 vaccinations given without charge to 
people arriving at the border. I should point 
out parenthetically that it is rare indeed for 
these examinations to reveal conditions re. 
quiring medical detention, and that this 
record can only be interpreted as a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the public health and 
medical professions on both sides of the 
border. 

The second basic, continuing program un. 
der foreign quarantine is the medical ‘exam. 
ination of aliens, carried out by the same in- 
spectors and medical officers who make the 
quarantine examinations. During the same 
12-month period, more than 81,000 aliens 
were given medical examinations as required 
by law. Of that number, 69 were not per- 
mitted entry because they had mandatory 
excludable diseases—for the most Part men- 
tal diseases, tuberculosis, and dangerous con- 
tagious diseases. An additional 1253 were 
referregi to the Immigration Service for final 
determination; .they did not have normal 
physical well-being and could have been ex- 
cluded from the country on medical grounds, 
but these factors had to be weighed against 
the individual’s ability to earn a living be- 
fore a decision could be reached. 

The one special program relating to the 
border is the examination of agricultural la- 
bor recruits, both at migratory centers in 
Mexico and at reception centers at the border 
for those workers who pass the preliminary 
screening. At the migratory centers Mexican 
physicians and nurses, with the assistance of 
Public Health Service medical officers, con- 
duct medical examination and vaccination 
programs. At the reception centers, United 
States doctors and nurses give the labor re- 
cruits a final medical screening, including 
X-rays, VD inspection, possibly a blood test, 
and sometimes disinfestation by DDT dust 
or spray. In addition, these officers make 
recommendations regarding emergency med- 
ical care needed by laborers upon entry, with 
expenses borne by the Labor Department. 
Roughly 200,000 workers were examined in 
1953 at migratory centers in Mexico and 
300,000 at reception centers on the border; of 
these, nearly 4,000 were denied admission 
on medical grounds and nearly 8,000 more 
were referred to Immigration for final deci- 
sion. 

Part or all of this summary information 
on quarantine activities may be old hat to 
you whose primary work is in the field of 
public health. But I was surprised, im- 
pressed, and tremendously pleased when I 
received the data from the Public Health 
Service in Washington. I was suprised at 
the size and scope of the program, impressed 
by the apparent efficiency with which it is 
carried out, and pleased at the heart-warm- 
ing demonstration of cooperation between 
friendly nations in the resolution of a com- 
mon problem. 

Will you forgive me for a moment if I 
talk about health in New Mexico? And may- 
be @ little bit about New Mexico itself? 1 
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think you will find the profile I draw of this 
porder State relevant to the business of this 
association. 

I hope that Dr. Clark and anyone else 
representing New Mexico’s fine department 
of public health will be particularly tolerant 
during this part of my talk. I often find it 
useful to list a whole series of facts when 
there is a large problem that concerns me. 
Sometimes just setting them down, as hon- 
estly as I know how, helps me see a way 
to take a step in the direction of resolving 
the problem. Dr. Clark and his people know, 
as I know, that the health picture in our 
State does not compare favorably with most 
other States, or with the Nation as a whole. 
There are many reasons for this. The sit- 
uation just kind of grew up with the State, 
and nobody is at fault—unless we do noth- 
ing about the situation, instead of trying 
to make it better. 

First, a few basic facts: 

1. We are the fourth largest State in the 
Union, with a population of roughly 700,000, 
representing about 514 persons per square 

ile. 
ae 7 Our per capita income is relatively low, 
and we are considered not to have achieved 
the economic status of most of our sister 
States. 

3. Our rate of population increase is the 
second largest in the Nation (1950 was up 30 
percent over 1940), with the greatest growth 
in urban populations. 

4. Despite this trend toward urbaniza- 
tion, medical and public health services 
must continue to be geared to the rural 
areas, which contain roughly 50 percent of 
the total population. 

5. We have a very high infant mortality 
rate. 

6. Overall death rates for the State in 
1950, compared with the Nation, show an 
unusual pattern. Death from such condi- 
tions as heart disease and cancer is far be- 
low the national average, while death from 
communicable and so-called childhood dis- 
eases is way up. 

7. Climate and geography bring to New 
Mexico tourists and health seekers (with 
heart disease and tuberculosis, for example) 
who place an added burden on all medical 
and public health services (and may in part 
be responsible for part of our apparent 
shortcoming in the health statistics sheets). 

8. The native population is accustomed 
to inadequate health standards, can make 
only limited use of ordinary health edu- 
cation materials, and is so scattered that 
there is neither time nor incentive for com- 
munity programs. 

9. New Mexico has no training facilities 
and so cannot accept responsibility for pro- 
ducing its own professional personnel. 

10. Because many counties have a per 
capita income of less than $500 per year, 
they cannot attract competent medical per- 
sonnel or support hospital and clinical fa- 
cilities. : 

11. Inadequate income is also related to 
unsanitary living conditions and to faulty 
diet, both of which contribute heavily to 
New Mexico’s high incidence of certain dis- 
eases. 

12. The current level of State and local 
taxation for public health purposes does 
not permit adequate support to the public 
health staff. 

13. With virtually no endowment of hos- 
pitals, it is difficult for hospitals to balance 
their budgets and still provide the necessary 
charity services. 

14. The number of patients per physician 
is abnormally high, and the physicians are 
largely concentrated in Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, 

15. Hospital facilities for the mentally ill 
are inadequate, and for the chronically ill, 
almost nonexistent. 


16. There are insufficient beds for patients 
with tuberculosis. 
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17. Because of distance and other factors, 
sick people are frequently not taken to the 
hospital or physician until it is too late for 
them to receive the full benefit of medical 
care. 

These are just some of the factors that are 
at work in New Mexico’s health scene. In 
most ways, we seem to be pretty far behind, 
and the picture looks pretty dismal. 

But this is not the whole picture, by any 
means. A strong reason for being hopeful 
is that we have a forceful, hard-working, 
dedicated nucleus of public health workers 
in the State. The public health movement 
has made remarkable progress, against tre- 
mendous odds, since its beginning in 1919. 
I will not take up your time with details of 
what has been done. The facts are published 
elsewhere. But I want Dr. Clark and his 
staff to know, and medical and public health 
staffs throughout New Mexico to know, that 
their work richly deserves all of the praise 
and cooperation that our State can give, and 
more support than the State has given. 

Since this is my home State, and since I 
know my home State, I can speak only for 
New Mexico. But I know that if my col- 
leagues from the other border States were 
here they would endorse my conviction that 
broad recognition is your just reward, to- 
gether with greater assistance in your strug- 
gle to achieve the things you need in order 
to do your work even better. 


You will note that I have not made specific 
reference to our friends from south of the 
border and what their presence here implies. 
Neither have I referred to the objectives of 
this United States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association and the ways in which 
the organization seeks to accomplish its pur- 
poses. This omission is no accident. I have 
heard about your association generally, but in 
my view, it would be strange and inappro- 
priate for me to describe and interpret your 
work to you. I am counting on having you 
do that for me, since it is a subject with 
which you are totally familiar and in which 
I am vitally interested. 

I cannot and would not wish to close, 
however, without conveying my respects and 
good wishes to you who are from Mexico. 
With each passing year, in little ways and in 
large ways, the bonds between our countries 
are strengthened. We value highly the 
privilege of having Mexico as our friend and 
neighbor. And I personally am very grateful 
to all of you for this opportunity to be with 
you at dinner, to talk with you, and to see 
in action this association which has con- 
tributed so much to border health, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas Research League, a fact- 
finding organization, recently predicted 
that Texas will have more than 12 mil- 
lion inhabitants by the year 1975, only 
21 years from now. 

Texas is growing faster than the Na- 
tion as a whole, a challenge not only to 
those of us who live in the State but to 
national business and industry. The 
growth of Texas is in line with the op- 
portunities afforded in Texas. 

The Austin American, published in 
the capital city of Texas, editorializes 
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that the Texas growth graph is the key 
to new opportunity. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


According to an old saw, Texas’ future is 
still before it. A remarkable future it prom- 
ises to be. 

For a scientific survey promises that Texas 
will gain more than half as many more peo- 
ple than it now has during the next 2 
decades. A population projection by the 
Texas Research League came up with the 
forecast of a Texas with more than 12 mil- 
lion inhabitants in 1975. 

This has a profound significance for the 
State, both as a government and a people. 
It will mean for instance that the typical 
Texas city will be one and one-half times as 
large as at present, and that rural popula- 
tion likewise will increase. It will mean 
State governmental expenditures must con- 
tinue to rise above the $600 million annual 
present rate; that there must be many more 
State and local hospitals; thousands of ad- 
ditional schools; and that the volume of 
business and property values will grow 
vastly. 

Texas is growing faster than the Nation as 
a whole, the specialized study showed. The 
estimate was that about 300,000 persons will 
come to Texas from elsewhere in 1955 to 
make their homes permanently in the State; 
and that the rate of immigration will stead- 
ily rise until it exceeds half a million new 
Texans during the year 1975. 


Austin, in its own population estimates 
announced this week, shows it is growing not 
only at the Texas rate but even faster than 
Texas as a whole. 


Austin gained more than 170 percent in 
population between 1930 and 1940; and on 
top of that huge increase gained more than 
50 percent from the 194C figures when the 
1950 census report was made. It has pro- 
gressed from an official 132,000 in the census 
count to an estimate exceeding 170,000 in 4 
years this month, The census report is as of 
April 1, 1950, 

Research League officials said their com- 
putation was on the conservative side, and 
the actual figures of growth may be con- 
siderably higher. Specifically, the estimates 
were reached by statistical techniques that 
could not take into account the theoretical 
effect of changes, such as establishing a com- 
prehensive antidrought and soil- and water- 
conservation program for the State. If such 
a program is effected, league officials said it 
would be plausible to expect a very great in- 
crease in the immigrant population. 

The forecasts, not optimistic or promo- 
ticnal guesses but computations based on 
proven statistical methods, pose for Texas 
great problems of planning, of getting ready, 
and of achievement, both in Government 
and in the private economy. 

There is a challenge for an adequate base 
for the expanded economy. There is a chal- 
lenge to the industry of the Nation to recog- 
nize the present and future Texas consumer 
market. There is a need to plan that there 
be jobs and diversified employment and busi- 
ness opportunity for the growing number of 
Texans and those who want to become 
Texans, 

Cities must plan for more schools and hos- 
pitals, more streets and utility services. 
Their business and industry leaders must 
plan for more and more varied types of enter- 
prise, a broader economic base, to absorb the 
growth in numbers and sustain a sound and 
prosperous economy. The promise of growth 
is a favorable, not a negative, factor, but its 
fulfillment is a challenge for the State and 
its cities to get ready for both its obliga- 
tions and its opportunities. 
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The Nation’s Maritime Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the important 
report of the study of the Nation’s mari- 
time policies just made by Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Murray, it is gratify- 
ing to note the reactions of such a well- 
informed American as Walter E. Ma- 
loney, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. 

Mr. Maloney has issued a clear-cut 
statement commenting on the review 
and because of his exceptional knowl- 
edge of all phases of this problem, as well 
as because he is a spokesman for the 
largest segment of the merchant marine 
industry, his observations are well worth 
the attention of the Congress of the 
United States and of the public gener- 


I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of Mr. Maloney be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The comprehensive review of maritime 
subsidy policy just presented by Under Sec- 
retary Robert B. Murray, Jr., is a challeng- 
ing document which deserves the attention 
of thoughtful Americans. Most certainly the 
statistical and factual data it contains bears 
out the warnings previously expressed by 
merchant-marine spokesmen to the effect 
that forthright action is necessary if our 
flag is not to disappear from the high seas. 

Secretary Murray and all who had part in 
the preparation of the report are to be com- 
mended for the thoroughgoing studies they 
pursued in assembling and coordinating the 
data on which their conclusions and recom- 
mendations are based. They have ap- 
proached their assignment realistically and 
we can be assured that their findings will 
be used as the basis of legislative and execu- 
tive action henceforth. 

Unanswerable arguments as to the de- 
pendence on the American merchant marine 
for national defense are to be found in Sec- 
retary Murray's review and in the subse- 
quent explanatory statement of Senator 
JouHN MARSHALL BUTLER, who has manifested 
such an intelligent awareness of dangers to 
the security of our country and who has 
acted im order to avert the threatened dis- 
asters. 

These official spokesmen make abundantly 
clear that— 

(a) Security interests of our Nation are 
inseparably linked with the successful oper- 
ation of our merchant marine; 

(b). Experience in world conflicts prove 
that the United States must depend on its 
own merchant fleet in grave emergency; 

(c) Adequate provisions must be made im- 
mediately through a replacement program if 
our merchant fleet is to be saved from deteri- 
oration and construction of new ships must 
be undertaken at once and continuingly in 

order to provide an adequate fleet for our 
country’s needs in the approaching 10 years; 

(ad) The taxpayers of the United States 
have received 100 cents in value for every 
dollar appropriated in the past under the 
existing subsidy program. 

(e) Essentially different conditons between 
American and foreign shipbuilding and ship 
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operation make it imperative that special 
measures, such as subsidies, be maintained 
to enable our citizens to finance American- 
flag ships which will be available for govern- 
mental use when emergency demands; 

(f) Prevailing maritime policies are 
basically sound but must be implemented by 
financial outlays of only an infinitesimal 
fraction of total defense expenditures to in- 
sure their continuing success. 

It is gratifying to note that the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
and the Maritime Administration endorse our 
legislative proposals to meet current needs. 
The review contains approval of the pending 
Butler bill on mortgage insurance and ex- 
presses unqualified acceptance of the parity 
concept, which signifies concurrence with 
our recommendations for financial alloca- 
tions to implement that policy. 


Also, the report advances irrefutable proof 
of the justification for cargo preference pro- 
visions, such as are included in pending pro- 
posals of Senator BuTLER and Congressman 
Tuor TOLLEFsSON. This support for perma- 
nent legislation to utilize the American mer- 
chant marine to the utmost is both timely 


and farsighted. Likewise, the implied repu-~ 


diation of ill-conceived suggestions of cer- 
tain members of the Randall Commission 
should put to rest for all time any possibility 
of serious consideration of these Randall 
Commission recommendations. 

All in all, the Murray report is an affirma- 
tion of the program of the American mer- 
ehant marine. The forward-looking survey 
is indicative of a zeal to safeguard the secu- 
rity of American interests. It also reflects 
an understanding of present-day needs and 
of ways to meet them. If the Congress leg- 
islates in the light of the facts presented in 
this review, and if the executive branch of 
our government takes appropriate action to 
implement these measures, a distinct ad- 
vance will be made for the benefit of our 
Nation. 


am 





Texas General Practitioner of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the medical profession 
wisely and properly hold the general 
practitioner in the highest esteem. So 
do all of us. 

Dr. A. L. Thomas, of the town of Ennis, 
in Ellis County, Tex., recently was named 
“General Practitioner of the Year” by 
members of the house of delegates of the 
Texas Medical Association. Dr. Thomas 
was chosen for this high honor because, 
in the words of Dr. Mayo Tenery, of 
Waxahachie, Tex., “he probably typifies 
the real family physician, a friend and 
confidant.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- 
sociated Press article briefly outlining 
Dr. Thomas’ unselfish career of service 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

San ANTONIO, May 2.—A doctor who first 
started practice in 1903 and at 78 shows no 
indication that he intends to slow down was 
mamed general practitioner of the year by 
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the house of delegates of the Texas Medica] 
Association meeting here Sunday. 

He is Dr. A. L. Thomas, Ennis. 

In nominating him for the honor, Dr. May 
Tenery, Waxahachie, declared: “At the age of 
78, and after 50 years of practice, he is sti) 
as active as ever. He is doing Obstetrics, 
general practice, and surgery.” 

The thing most often said of him, Tenery 
continued, “is that he will go any time of 
the day or night to the rich or the poor, 
whether they pay or not. 

“His reputation for charity is above ang 
beyond the call of his profession. * * * p,. 
probably typifies the real family physician, 
a friend and confidant. * * * He has a love 
of the people which has enabled him to treat 
mental and spiritual ills as well as physical.” 

Dr. Thomas was in church at Ennis when 
he was telephoned to be notified of the 
award. 

He was born in Auburn, Ga., fn 1875, ang 
came to Texas in 1886. He graduated from 
Polytechnic College, Fort Worth, and taught 
school in a one-room classroom at Bardwe!] 
for a year in 1898. 

Dr. Thomas then attended the University 
of Louisville, received his degree of doctor 
of medicine there, and began general practice 
at Cryer Creek in 1903. He interned at 
Texas State Hospital, Terrell, in 1904, and 
moved to Ennis in 1905. 

In Ennis Dr. Thomas studied under Dr, 
R. A. McCall, who taught him that medicine 
is a combination of arts, sciences, and the 
humanities. 

He was the first man in Ellis County to do 
microscopic work, and all the doctors in the 
county brought specimens for him to diag- 
nose. Dr. Thomas also was the only anes. 
thetist in the county for some time, and is 
believed to be the first man there to own 
and operate an X-ray machine. 

His first was done in the home on 
a portable table that he hauled in his buggy. 
A quilt and sheet were used to make it soft. 
‘During his 50-year career he has delivered 
3,000 babies. 

Dr. Thomas has done post-graduate work 
in New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 

In addition to his practice, Dr. Thomas has 
been prominent in civic affairs in his home- 
town. For 20 years he has served as chair- 
man of the board of Ennis public schools. A 
past president of the Kiwanis, he was named 
citizen of the year in 1951, the first person to 
to receive that honor. He has also served as 
Ennis health officer, and as chairman of the 
first library board. 





Statement by Hon. Joseph Lipski Before 
Congressional Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, May 4, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, the Select 
Baltic Committee of this House, of which 
I am a member, held public hearings in 
the city of Chicago on the illegal seizure 
of the former proud and independent 
nation of Poland. I am proud to report 
that we heard the testimony of some 
splendid witnesses who experienced life 
behind the Iron Curtain. Among these 
witnesses appeared Mr. Charles Roz- 
marek, president of the Polish National 
Alliance, who testified to the betrayal of 
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Poland and its eventual subjugation by 
the ruthless dictators of Russia. 


Another highly respected witness was’ 


Mr. Joseph Lipski, the rightful Polish 
Ambassador of the Polish Government in 
Exile. Parts of his forceful and chrono- 
logical statement is submitted for the 
thoughtful consideration of each and 
every freedom-loving American: 

The resolution agreed to by the United 
States House of Representatives on March 
4. 1954, to extend the activities of the Baltic 
Committee will tighten the links of friend- 
ship and confidence between the oppressed 
and the free. 

The fact that brutal and cunning methods 
of physical and moral torture applied by the 
Communist oppressors are revealed in all 
crim details by this committee and given 
wide publicity, should be a reassuring proof 
that the free world is increasingly aware of 
the gravity of events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The truth about conditions of life in the 
captive countries will be at the same time 
a warning against dangers of Communist ap- 
proach and infiltration. 

In testifying here today I would like to 
express, on behalf of the Polish Government 
in Exile, sincere appreciation to the Chair- 
man of the Baltic Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able CHARLES J. KERSTEN, and to the other 
members of this committee for their initia- 
tive and noble efforts to promote freedom 
for the subjugated nations. 

It is most gratifying that the resolution 
of March 4 has met with encouragement and 
full approval of the United States adminis- 
tration as shown in the memorandum of the 
Department of State of February 8, last, for 
which we are greatly indebted to the Secre- 
tary of State the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles and his department. 

Present conditions in Poland will have to 
be investigated against the wider background 
of historical events. Ample documentary 
evidence—as yet unpublished—can be pro- 
duced at the request of the committee from 
the archives of the Polish Exiled Government 
in London. In my testimony I would like 
to make some brief remarks on Polish-Soviet 
relations with special reference to inter- 
national commitments violated by the 
U.S. S. R. 

The reborn Polish State was faced with a 
perilous situation on its eastern confines. 
The Bolshevik 1917 Revolution, headed by 
Lenin, had overthrown Kerensky, and seized 
control of the Government of Russia. Com- 

*munism was on the march, proclaiming 
world revolution. ; 

When after Germany’s defeat in November 
1918, her armies began to withdraw from 
Eastern Europe, Soviet military units ex- 
panded westward on the track of these 
retreating forces. A Soviet-Polish war en- 
sued reaching its climax in the summer of 
1920. 

In launching his July offensive against 
Warsaw the Russian C. i. C. General Tuk- 
chachevsky issued an order to his troops in 
which he said: “* * * the destinies of the 
world revolution will be settled in the West. 
Our way toward worldwide conflagration 
passes over the corpse of Poland.” 

The victorious Battle of Warsaw checked 
the Bolshevik onslaught. Thus for two de- 
cades communism was prevented from pene- 
trating into the heart of Europe. 

The Conference of Ambassadors in Paris 
recognized by its decision of March 15, 1923, 
the eastern boundaries of Poland as fixed 
in the Treaty of Riga. The United States 
Government in a note presented to the 
Polish Government on April 5, 1923, took 
cognizance of the above decision with regard 
to Polish frontiers, as being in harmony with 
the assertions of territorial sovereignty of 
Poland, 
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In those years Poland concluded with the 
U. S. S. R. a number of technical and com- 
mercial agreements, as well as several im- 
portant conventions of a political character, 
destined to strengthen peace in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Following agreements supplementing the 
Stipulations of the peace treaty of Riga 
should be quoted: 

1. The protocol of February 9, 1929, for 
the immediate entry into force of the Treaty 
of Paris of August 27, 1928 (Kellogg Pact), 
regarding renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. This protocol was 
signed in Moscow on Russia's suggestion, as 
this country was not among the original sig- 
natories of the Treaty of Paris. The common 
protocol was signed also by Estonia, Latvia, 
and Rumania. Later on the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared their access to the original 
Kellogg Pact and was therefore bound by 
two separate pledges to renounce war. 

2. Pact of nonaggression between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
signed at Moscow on July 25, 1932. The 
validity of this agreement was extended on 
May 5, 1934, for 10 years, i. e., until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

This bilateral pact refers to the Treaty of 
Paris stipulating in article 1 that the con- 
tracting parties “undertake to refrain from 
taking any aggressive action against, or in- 
vading the territory of the other party, either 
alone or in conjunction with other powers.” 
Alinea 2 of this article regards as contrary 
to the above-mentioned pledge “any act of 
violence affecting the integrity and inviola- 
bility of the territory, or the political inde- 
pendence of the other contracting party,” 
even if such acts are committed without dec- 
laration of war and avoid all possible mani- 
festations. Article 2 excludes any direct or 
indirect aid or assistance to the aggressor 
state during the whole period of conflict. 
Article 3 stipulates that neither country 
should be a party to any agreement openly 
hostile to the other state from the point 
of view of aggression. 

3. Convention for the definition of ag- 
gression, signed in London on July 3, 1933, 
between the U. S. S. R. and seven of her 
neighbors including Poland. 

The meaning of the term “aggressor” was 
laid down in article II of the convention 
and very detailed stipulations enumerated 
various cases such as internal conditions of 
a state (political, economic, and social, which 
could not justify an act of aggression). 

4. Exchange of notes on September 10, 
1934, between the Polish Chargé d’Affaires in 
Moscow and the Director of the Peoples’ 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in which 
the pact of nonaggression of 1932 and the 
convention for the definition of aggression 
were reaffirmed in connection with the join- 
ing with the League of Nations by the 
U.S. S. R. 

5. Polish-Soviet declaration of November 
26, 1938, confirming that the relations be- 
tween the two states would continue to be 
based to the fullest extent on all the existing 
agreements, including the Polish-Soviet past 
of nonaggression. 

Official Soviet policy with regard to Poland 
was laid down in these international docu- 
ments. In practice, however, Poland was 
not spared from subversive activities of the 
Cominform. 

As a characteristic feature of deceitful 
methods it is worthwhile to note that the 
Polish Communist Party was dissolved— 
strange as it may seem—at the instigation 
of the Comintern in 1938. 

Polish refusal to join anti-Comintern 
pact directed against the U.S. 5. R. Nega- 
tive attitude toward forming of blocs. Re- 
lations with Moscow and Berlin based on 
nonaggression pacts. 

With the seizing of power by Hitler in 
1933—Poland’s position particularly difficult 
as she found herself surrounded from the 
west and east by two totalitarian powers. 
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Both made efforts to Induce Poland to join 
an alliance directed against the other. 

Offers were made to Warsaw on different 
occasions and under various circumstances. 
But Polish foreign policy remained strictly 
within the terms of nonaggression pacts she 
had concluded with Soviet Russia and 
Germany. 

In the spring of 1939 Soviet diplomacy 
earefully disguised any change of attitude 
toward Poland notwithstanding the fact that 
Hitler’s demands presented to the Polish 
Government after the occupation of Prague, 
the seizure of Memel, and the military pro- 
tectorate extended over Slovakia had brought 
about a marked tension between the two 
eountries. During his visit in Poland in the 
middle of May 1939—the Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Wl. Potemkin, assured the 
Polish Foreign Minister that—in case of a 
German-Polish conflict—the U. S. S. R. 
would maintain a friendly attitude visa-vis 
Poland. He stressed that he was making 
this declaration on special instructions from 
Moscow. Similar assurances were repeated 
by the Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, Nicolat 
Sharonov, until the first days of the war. 
Rumors of alleged conversations between 
Russia and Germany were flatly denied by 
Soviet diplomats abroad, amongst others by 
Mr. G. Astakhov, Counselor and Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Soviet Embassy in Berlin, 
whose active role in the secret parleys was, 
later on, disclosed (I met him occasionally 
in my capacity of Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin). 

In view of Hitler’s menacing attitude, 
France and Great Britain undertook negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Government for a 
pact of mutual assistance destined to stem 
his aggressive designs. These conversations 
dragged on for months during the summer 
without definite results. New demands were 
continuously brought forward, including 
territorial claims in eastern Europe. Parallel 
with these conversations most secret ap- 
proaches were made by Soviet Russia in Ber- 
lin. 4lready Stalin’s speech at the 18th 
Party Congress in March 1939 was the first 
indication of his change of attitude toward 
Hitler. A month later, when the tension 
flared up, the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin 
made his first official overture on April 17, 
followed by other approaches. The outcome 
of those confidential negotiations was the 
nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939, 
signed in Moscow by Ribbentrop and Molo- 
tov. A confidential annexe, revealed only 
after the war at Nuremberg, drew a line of 
spheres of interest between Germany and 
Soviet Russia through the Baltic countries, 
Poland, and Rumania. The Western Powers 
were doublecrossed, Poland partitioned along 
the rivers Narow, Vistula, and San, but 
Soviet aggressive aims, carefully concealed 
for long years within the walls of the Krem- 
lin, were fulfilled. For her neutral and 
benevolent attitude in Hitler's conflict with 
Poland and the Western Powers, Russia had 
been paid off by a large share of spoils in 
central and eastern Europe. She expected 
now to sit on the fence and watch the deadly 
etruggle between the capitalist powers, await- 
ing the moment of their exhaustion to ap- 
pear in her dominating role in Europe. 


On September 17, 1939, while the Polish 
forces were engaged in a desperate fight 
against overwhelming Nazi onslaught, the 
Polish Ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Grzybow- 
ski, was called at 3 a. m. to the Soviet Foreign 
Office, and handed a note, signed by Mr. 
Molotov, announcing that Soviet troops had 
been ordered to cross the Polish border. 
This dramatic interview of the Polish envoy 
with Mr. Potemkin can best be described by 
Mr, Grzybowski himself when he appears 
before the committee. 

So close were the relations between Hit- 
ler and Stalin at this juncture that even the 
wording of the note, which had to give a 
motive for the entry of Soviet troops on 
Polish soil, was beforehand discussed at 
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length between Molotov and the German 
Ambassador, Count Schulenberg. 

In a subsequent treaty signed in Moscow, 
on Septmeber 28, 1939, by Ribbentrop and 
Molotov, certain territorial adjustments 
were made to the secret protocol of Au- 
gust 23, 1939. Lithuania was thus joined to 
the Soviet sphere of interests, whereas parts 
of the Warsaw district and the district of 
Lublin passed under German occupation. 

The conspiracy Soviet Russia entered with 
Nazi Germany in dividing secretly Poland 
and other countries into zones of mutual 
interests—as well as the invasion of Poland, 
on September 17, 1939, were flagrant breaches 
of all the bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments enumerated above. It was also an 
unequivocal violation of the Charter of the 
League of Nations, to which Soviet Russia 
had adhered in 1934. 

It thus became evident that the series of 
pacts Soviet Russia had concluded with her 
western neighbors were merely tools of 
camouflage serving a much advertised Com- 
munist propaganda of peaceful coexistence. 

In his speech delivered to the Supreme 
Council of the U. 8S. S. R., on October 31, 
1939, Foreign Commissar and Premier Molo- 
tov declared: “* * * One swift blow to 
Poland, first by the German Army and then 
by the Red Army and nothing was left of this 
ugly offspring of Versailles.” 

The Polish territory seized by Soviet Rus- 
sia, as a result of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement, covered 77,620 square miles, with 
a population of 13,190,000 people. Supported 
by their pact with Hitler and, owing to the 
war between the Western Powers and Ger- 
many, the Soviets felt free to impose on 
the conquered populations their rule of ter- 
ror and oppression with brutal display of 
force. All measures were taken in complete 
disregard of the rules of international law 
and ethics and carried out with striking ra- 
pidity. 

The characteristic features of Soviet meth- 
ods in Poland were: Liquidation of local 
administration of political parties and all 
non-Communist organizations, Polish, Ukra- 
nian, and Jewish alike. Annexations of 
those territories into Soviet republics under 
the cover of fake elections to national as- 
semblies. Imposing on Polish citizens of 
Soviet citizenship without right of option 
and recruitment to the Red army. Looting 
of public and private property, confiscations 
and economic exploitation. Mass deporta- 
tions to Russia exceeding over 144 million 
people. The majority of the deported were 
arrested, sent to places of forcible detention, 
to labor camps or prisons. 

The Polish Government in Exile, which, 
after the occupation of Poland, resided first 
in France and then, since June 1940, in 
Great Britain, lodged with the allied and 
neutral governments protests against all 
these violations of international law. The 
diplomatic notes are recorded and can be 
supplied to the committee. 

During the whole time of Nazi-Soviet co- 
operation Gestapo and GPU worked hand in 
hand, suppressing every patriotic move 
among the population. Nevertheless al- 
ready at that time the Polish underground 
assisted the allied war effort in disturbing 
transports of raw materials, sent from Rus- 
sia through Poland to Germany destined to 
support her war potential. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler attacked Russia. 

By that time Poles had learned, from 
tragic experience, what Communist rule 
meant to the enslaved nations, whereas 
western democracies did not yet realize the 
whole bitter truth. This should be kept in 

mind to understand the exceptionally diffi- 
cult position of the Polish Government in 
London, when Soviet Russia joined the West- 
ern forces as an ally in a war against Ger- 
many. 
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Gen. W. Sikorski, Prime Minister of the 
exiled government and commander in chief 
of the Polish forces, fighting under Supreme 
Allied Command in the West, made a daring 
contribution to the Allied cause in conclud- 
ing, on July 30, 1941, the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment. 

By this agreement the U. S. S. R. recog- 
nized that the Soviet-German treaties of 
1939 relative to territorial changes in Po- 
land—have lost their validity. The resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations was stipulated. 
Both Governments undertook to render one 
another aid and support in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany. It was agreed that a 
Polish Army would be formed on the terri- 
tory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and General Anders released from the 
Zubianka prison was appointed by General 
Sikorski, commander of that army. 

An additional protocol provided that— 
on the resumption of diplomatic relations— 
the Soviet Government would liberate all 
Polish citizens who were deprived of their 
freedom, either as prisoners of war or on 
other grounds. ~ 

On the occasion of the signature of this 
document the Biitish Secretary of State, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, handed General Sikorski a 
note assuring him that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment do not recognize any territorial 
changes which have been effected in Poland 
since August 1939. . 

The summer of 1942 was marked by a 
series of hostile moves on behalf of the 
Soviet authorities. The great blow against 
the Polish relief organization was struck 
at the moment when, thanks to the chari- 
table institutions in the United States of 
America and Great Britain, as well as to the 
aid granted through the lease and lend, 
substantial shipments of relief began to ar- 
rive to Russian ports and were properly dis- 
tributed with the assistance of the delegates 
of the Polish Embassy. 

Thus the vast Polish relief organization 
formed in accordance with the agreement 
of December 23, 1941, was disrupted by the 
NKWD scores of Polish relief workers im- 
prisoned, thousands of Polish citizens of 
Jewish faith and of Ukrainian and Bydlo- 
russian origin were rearrested for refusal 
to accept Soviet passports. Others were for- 
cibly conscripted in the Red.army. (Ex- 
tensive Polish diplomatic correspondence 
covers those events.) 

It was significant that these drastic steps 
were taken soon after Molotov had concluded 
the 20-year Anglo-Soviet alliance. 

At both wartime conferences in Teheran 
and Yalta vital Polish interests were dis- 
cussed and decisions taken (viz, severance 
from Poland of her eastern boundaries) 
without prior consultation with the Polish 
Government, the only authorized spokesman 
of the Polish nation. 

The Yalta agreement sanctioned the im- 
position on Poland of a government fo- 
cused on the Communist-sponsored Lublin 
group. 

This led to the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion, on July 5, 1945, to the Polish constitu- 
tional government by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 

Whatever perfidious interpretations or ap- 
plications of the Yalta agreement were prac- 
ticed by the Soviet Government which acted 
mala fide from the very beginning, the fun- 
damental error of this document consists 
in the fact that it violates the sovereign 
rights of, and the treaty obligations toward, 
an allied country whose independence thus 
was sacrificed. 

Therefore this act will never be recog- 
nized by the Polish nation. 

The Polish nation today under the most 
brutal Communist yoke is not losing faith 
in her destiny, convinced that the ideals 
of justice and freedom, so dear to the Amer- 


ican Nation, will finally triumph over the 
forces of evil. 
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Utah’s Future Depends on Water in the 
News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Utah’s Future Depends on Wa. 
ter in the News,”’ by George D. Clyde, di- 
rector, Utah Water and Power Board, 
printed in Intermountain Industry, 
April 1954: 

Saturday, March 20, was a redletter day for 
the upper basin States. On that day, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave blanket approval to 
the upper Colorado River storage project, and 
made that vital project a part of the admin. 
istration’s program. This action came ap- 
proximately 52 years after the National 
Reclamation Act was passed and it marks the 
second stage in the development of the in- 
termountain States-and the control of the 
last remaining large water resource available 
to the States of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. 

The upper Colorado River storage project is 
unique because it involves a comprehensive, 
well-planned development of an entire river 
basin, no part of which can be developed by 
itself. It must be developed in its entirety 
and recognition by the President of the 
United States of this basin-wide program 
marks a new achievement in reclamation and 
the development and control of the natural 
resources of this Nation. 

The comprehensive development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin contemplates the 
construction of an interlocking system of 
dams to be constructed on the tributaries 
and the main stem of the Colorado River to 
assure full and complete regulated fiow 
which is necessary to proyide water for the 
lower basin States under the Colorado River 
Compact and to provide power-generating 
facilities to produce revenue which help pay 
for the costs of the participating projects. 

This interlocking system of dams consists 
of 9 dams, the largest 2 of which are Glen 
Canyon Dam, near the Arizona-Utah border, 
and Echo Park Dam, located in Colorado near 
the Utah line and within the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument. Echo Park 
Dam is the key dam in this entire system, 
and without it the system of interlocking 
storage dams cannot function effectively. 
Any other combination of dams which does 
not include Echo Park is more costly in water, 
more costly in power, and less effective in 
regulation. 

The attack on the Colorado River project 
has been centered on Echo Park Dam simply 
because it is the key structure and, without 
it, there will be no upper Colorado River 
storage project. If there is no upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, the upper basin 
States cannot utilize consumptively the por- 
tion of the water of the Colorado River which 
was atlocated to them under the Colorado 
River compact, and that water which they 
cannot use will run downhill and be used 
consumptively by the lower basin after it 
has been used to make power at the string 
of power plants now constructed and pro- 
posed to be constructed throughout the 
lower basin. 

These opponents of the Colorado River 
storage project disregard completely the fact 
that 90 percent of all the water in the Colo- 
rado River originates in the upper basin and 
they disregard completely the commitment 
of the United States which was made when 
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pinosaur National Monument was expanded, 
to the effect that the local people would be 

rmitted to develop and utilize the water 
and power and grazing resources within the 
confines of the expanded Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Now that the administration has given its 
plessing to this project, the Budget Bureau, 
the Department of Interior, and Congress 
are working on legislation to put it into 
effect. There now seems to be little opposi- 
tion to the principle involved. The attack 
is still on in connection with Echo Park, but 
there is no objection to the construction of 
Glen Canyon Dam. There are those who 
would favor the construction of Glen Can- 
yon Dam and no other storage. 

These people, principally, again are from 
the lower basin—knowing full well if that is 
done, the power goes to the lower basin, the 
water goes to the lower basin, and with the 
building of an economy based upon these 
resources, it will be extremely difficult to get 
public or congressional approval for the 
construction of works later in the upper 
reaches of the stream, which works would 
use consumptively the waters upon which 
depended the economies developed in the 
lower basin. This project is so huge, it in- 
volves so many billions of dollars over the 
period of years of the life of these projects, 
that the stake is being bitterly fought for. 

Although the President gave his blessing 
to the construction of Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon Dams, he only gave conditional sup- 
port for the participating projects, request- 
ing that before unconditional authorization 
be granted to these participating projects, 
that they be completely reevaluated and that 
a joint report by Interior and Agriculture 
be submitted relative to the agricultural 
feasibility of these participating projects. 
In my opinion, this is another effort to delay 
and ultimately defeat this project. The 
United States Bureau of Reclamation has 
been making investigations in the upper 
basin for 30 years. They have explored and 
reexplored every potential reservoir site and 
participating project. It is true that they 
have not been able to go into the detail 
necessary for a planned report. This will 
come after the authorization and before con- 
struction is started. It seems to me that 
nothing will be gained by reevaluation; they 
have no new evidence to present and, if an- 
other 30 years goes by before they can get 
authorization for these participating proj- 
ects, their time will have run out. The 
waters will have been put to use in the lower 
basin and there will be absolutely no chance 
for consumptive use developments in the 
upper basin. 

I have no objection to the joint report 
of Interior and Agriculture on the agricul- 
tural feasibility. However, I think author- 
ization for these projects should be given at 
once and then Interior and Agriculture be 
instructed to proceed with a detailed investi- 
gation of agricultural potential. By doing 
this, we would lose no time. I am convinced 
that the water and land resources are there 
and by joining them through the construc- 
tion of this basinwide project, this Nation 
and this State will gain in total wealth, and 
our economy will be stabilized. 

It is expected that the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will come out 
with its report very soon. It is hoped that 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will call this bill up for hearing 
60 that action might be taken in the present 
Congress. 


It takes a long time to prepare the planned 
reports which are necessary before contracts 
can be let for construction. The employ- 
ment situation in this country today indi- 
cates that there should be processed proj- 
ects which will employ large numbers of 
people before the numbers of unemployed 
reach uncontrollable proportions. The rec- 
lamation program endorsed by the President 
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of the United States on March 20 points the 
way to large-scale employment—not only at 
the construction sites, but all the way up 
through the manufacturing and service areas 
of employment. Therefore, it is hoped that 
Congress at this session will approve the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project and its participating projects and 
will provide funds for immediate preparation 
of planned reports leading to ultimate ap- 
propriations for, and construction of, the 
Colorado River storage project and its 
participating projects. 





Can We Internationalize the Atom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Lin Root entitled “Can 
We Internationalize the Atom?” which 
appeared in the magazine This Week un- 
der date of February 21, 1954: 


More than 2 months have passed since 
President Eisenhower proposed before the 
United Nations General Assembly that the 
nations in the atomic arms race contribute 
to a U. N.-supervised bank of fissionable ma- 
terial—an international pool of nuclear en- 
ergy and talent to strip atomic energy of 
its military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. ‘ 

Although in that time the plan has been 
acclaimed in the western nations and treated 
with apparently sincere interest in the So- 
viet world, one basic question has been raised 
repeatedly: Assuming the nations concerned 
are willing, can such an international oper- 
ation work? Is it practical? 

The answer is yes. Just such a joint oper- 
ation has been working—and working well— 
for almost 3 years. The Joint Establishment 
Experimental Pile (JEEP) in Kjeller, Norway, 
is owned and operated in equal partnership 
by Norway and the Netherlands. 


Although still, comparatively speaking, in 
its adolescence, JEEP has made $7,000 worth 
of commercial deliveries of radioactive iso- 
topes, is producing radioactive iodine for a 
pharmaceutical company, is at work on a 
5,000-kilowatt atomic generator and is con- 
ducting extensive research in the production 
of atomic energy for industrial power. 

GO-IT-TOGETHER POLICY 

JEEP came about in a simple, neighborly 
way. Early in 1951, Norway was just com- 
pleting construction of a heavy-water reac- 
tor—an atomic furnace which operates on 
natural uranium in heavy water. Norway 
was a producer of heavy water—which is H,O 
with a heavier H—but not uranium. 

The Netherlands, it turned out, had several 
tons of uranium oxide, bought before the 
war by a professor who though it might come 
in handy later and cached under Nazi noses 
during the war. Both countries planned in- 
dustrial expansion and an increased demand 
for power. Both were maritime countries, 
aware that atomic ship propulsion was the 
coming thing. But neither could proceed 
alone. So they did the natural thing—they 
pooled resources and set up shop at Kjelier. 

A committee of 3 Norwegians and 3 Dutch 
scientists was set up to govern the project, 
which was to be managed by a director, 
either Norwegian or Dutch. Dutch and Nor- 
wegian scientists were to work under the 
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same rules, and the whole project was to be 
run as an open scientific institution. 


VISITING PHYSICISTS 


And that is how it has worked. Not only 
are security safeguards dispensed with, but 
the Kjeller Institute is open to the public 
and well-visited. I have been there many 
times. In addition, any qualified scientist 
can come and work at Kjeller. The staff has 
included physicists from Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Sweeden, and the United States, and visitors 
from almost every other nation in the non- 
Soviet world. 

Not the least of JEEP’s values has been its 
stimulus to atomic research in other small 
countries. Many of the visiting scientists are 
working on plans to build reactors in their 
homelands—and the Kjeller pile is an ideal 
model. It is perhaps the cheapest of its size 
and achievements ever built. Its total cost 
was about $2,300,000—a million in cash and 
$1,300,000 worth of heavy water contributed 
by Norsk Hydro. It is a price within reach 
of almost any country. 


SOCCER MONEY 


As a result, Sweden has almost com- 
pleted an industrial reactor and others are 
planned or in progress in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Australia, 
and India. Norsk Hydro, incidentally, is 
filling these countries’ order for heavy water. 

JEEP has solved the problem of private 
or public ownership with a compromise, a 
public and private ownership plan. Norsk 
Hydro owns a sizable chunk. Other indus- 
trialists, notably ship owners, have bought 
shares in the expectation of industrial usage 
of atomic power. Part of the public money 
comes from the Norwegian State Soccer Bet- 
ting Pool, which controls public wagering. 

In the Netherlands, the setup is similar. 
‘The Dutch Reactor Commission has signed 
contracts witb industrial firms and private 
industry has supplied sizable funds for fu- 
ture rights. New laboratories aid research 
groups have also been established to co- 
operate with the joint project. 


ISOTOPE MARKET 


Meanwhile, JEEP is starting to take care 
of its own financing by selling isotopes, and 
has more orders than it can fill. But this is 
a sideline. The scientists are primarily in- 
terested in (1) studying the possibilities of 
various reactor designs and (2) production of 
industrial power. Already JEEP heats its 
own building by utilizing the heat produced 
in the reactor. 

It seems likely that President Eisenhower 
had knowledge of the Kjeller pool when he 
made his proposal in the U.N. Dr. Gunnar 
Randers, the Norwegian scientist who first 
conceived the Kjeller project and is now its 
director, had conversations with Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, head of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, this past fall. And the 
informal international conference on atomic 
reactors, sponsored by JEEP and held at 
Kjeller last August, was liberally attended 
by American representatives, scientists, AEC 
observers, members of the United States Of- 
fice of Naval Research in London and the 
United States scientific attaché in Stock- 
holm. 

I was at this conference and found it a 
striking display of the stimulation that 
multi-nation, open methods can produce. 
The conference was entirely on heavy-water 
reactors for industry; armaments did not 
enter the picture. 


EXCHANGE PLAN 


More than 100 scientists of 19 nations, 
from India to Brazil, attended. Every one 
was a member of the atomic energy group of 
his own country. But many had never even 
seen a reactor. Their excitement ran high. 
Instead of working in lonely insecurity, in- 
formed only by declassified documents from 
the United States and Britain, they knew 
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what others were thinking and planning in 
their field. 

For example: Over coffee after a session in 
which there had been a Swiss report on their 
atomic progress, a Norwegian physicist 
turned to me and said, “You see, there is 
Switzerland going through the identical heat 
exchange determinations that we have just 
finished. If we had known, we could have 
put the money into measurements in a dif- 
ferent range—or they could have. Together 
we could have covered more than twice the 
ground in half the time.” 

All around me the same idea was taking 
form in many languages. The conference 
culminated in a proposal by Dr. Randers for 
the establishment of an International 
Nuclear Energy Society, open to scientists of 
all nations, for the promotion of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy through the exchange 
of knowledge. 

SCIENTIFIC FERVOR 

There was none of the detachment of sci- 
entists here. Applause broke out before Dr. 
Randers had finished. 

Dr. Stevan Dedijer, head of Yugoslavia’s 
Institute for Research on the Structure of 
Matter, was on his feet immediately. 

“I support wholeheartedly this proposal,” 
he said. “The country I represent can only 
invest afew dollars a year. We cannot afford 
to make mistakes.” 

Another delegate Jumped up: “Yes, we 
would spend less money together than the 
sum of what each would spend separately 
and we would move faster. We should pool 
our ideas. Say one country has graphite, 
another has uranium, another the possibility 
of making enriched uranium. Each could 
carry out experiments that we decide on cen- 
trally—and we'd all benefit.” 

The vote was unanimous. The Society is 
still in the process of formation, but before 
the delegates disbanded, three countries 
agreed to set out immediately on a joint 
attack on a group of experiments. They were 
Norway, The Netherlands, and Switzerland. 


THREE-NATION ATTACK 


Here is how the joint attack has started 
to work: Dr. Arne Lundby, nuclear physicist 
in charge of the reactor development depart- 
ment at Kjeller, was working at the reactor 
shield recently when an airmail special- 
delivery letter arrived from Dr. Werner Ziinti, 
of the Physikalisches Institut in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Handing over his work to an 
assistant, Dr. Lundby ran across the snow- 
packed road to his office in the project’s 
physics building. 

There he fished out some notes—from a 
half-open drawer, not a triple-locked safe— 
pushed a space clear on his desk and made 
fast calculations. Then, taking letter and 
papers, he consulted with Director Randers 
and then went upstairs to the office of Dutch 
Physicist Dr. Jacob A. Goedkoop. The two 
conferred for half an hour about the possi- 
bilities of a changed design for reactor fuel 
elements. An answer was drafted and Lund- 
by went downstairs to send it off to Dr. 
Zinti by the first plane to Zurich. 

Without formality, without the rigors of 
security, a three-nation exchange of infor- 
mation had taken place. 

PIONEER MODEL 


JEEP is a small-scale, but working model, 
a@ practical demonstration of the President’s 
proposals. Although few outside the scien- 
tific world are aware of its existence, it is 
inconceivable that any progress toward an 
international atomic pool will be made which 
will not include, if not be based upon, the 
pioneer work of Norway and the Netherlands; 
and it is apparent that, if their example 
is followed, peacetime atomic progress will 
certainly, as the Norwegian scientist said at 
the conference, “cover more than twice the 
ground in half the time.” 
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Or, in the words of President Eisenhower 
at the U. N.: “The United States knows that 
peaceful power from atomic energy is no 
dream of the future. That capability, al- 
ready approved, is here—now—today. 

“Who can doubt, if the entire body of the 
world’s scientists and engineers had adequate 
amounts of fissionable material with which 
to test their ideas, that this capability would 
rapidly be transformed into universal, effi- 
cient, and economic usage?” 





Congressman Frank J. Becker Gets Free 
Cigarettes for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure for me to bring to the no- 
tice of the membership of the House, a 
development that will prove of great in- 
terest and also service to our veterans 
and all of those who are doing their bit 
to help our former servicemen who hap- 
pen to be hospitalized in State institu- 
tions. 

Appended hereto is a regulation under 
date of April 19, 1954, put out by the 
Veterans’ Administration, which thor- 
oughly explains how veterans’ organiza- 
tions and others may make distribution 
of tax-free cigarettes and other tobacco 
products to veterans in State institu- 
tions. It seems to me that this regu- 
lation should be included in the REcorp 
because it is something that I know will 
interest all of our veterans’ organiza- 
tions and others, all over the country, 
and service organizations generally who 
have been trying to help our hospital- 
ized veterans. 

It is also meet and proper, I think, to 
mention that the promulgation of this 
regulation is due, in large part, to the 
painstaking and persevering efforts of 
our colleague from New York, Franx J. 
Becker. He has done a tremendous job 
in working with the Treasury and the 
Veterans’ Administration in finally get- 
ting this policy adopted. 

Prior to this regulation, a veteran who 
happened to be in a State hospital could 
not be given tax-free cigarettes. He was 
lying in a State hospital bed, and, there- 
fore, could not get his free smokes. This 
was because up to the present time it 
had been the policy that distribution of 
cigarettes, tax free, could only be ac- 
complished in Federal hospitals. Ob- 
viously, this was discrimination of the 
rankest sort and it very sharply hindered 
and diminished the very human work 
that many veterans’ organizations were 
doing in the distribution of cigarettes to 
hospitalized veterans in State institu- 
tions. Simply as an example, let me 
cite the Kings Park Hospital in my own 
State of New York. Here we have a 
facility run by the State which has 
nearly 2,000 veteran patients in it. This 
is a mental hospital and I need not dwell 
on what this means. Up until this new 
regulation, veteran service organizations 
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could not provide these mentally ill vet. 
erans with tax-free cigarettes. They 
had to pay the regular tax, whereas in 
a Federal hospital, the cigarettes were 
tax free. 

Our colleague, Mr. Becker, finally was 
able to change this. Failing legislative 
opportunity for action, he had numer. 
ous conferences with the Treasury De. 
partment, Internal Revenue people, and 
the Veterans’ Administration, and | 
think it should be stated here that al] 
of these groups acted and cooperated 
most handsomely with the result that 
today we have eliminated the discrim- 
ination between a veteran in a State 
hospital and a veteran in a Federal hos- 
pital so far as tax-free cigarettes are 
concerned. 

Appended hereto—and it gives me 
great pleasure to include it—are a let- 
ter from Arthur Connell, the national 
commander of the American Legion, two 
letters from Dr. Charles Buckman, di- 
rector of the Kings Park State Hospi- 
tal, Kings Park, N. Y., telling Mr. 
BEckKeErR just what it means to have this 
new policy of tax-free cigarettes for our 
veterans in State institutions, and also 
a letter from the chairman of the Na- 
tional Public Relations Commission of 
the American Legion, 

I know that all of our veterans’ organ- 
izations will be tremendously interested 
in having this regulation included as a 
part of the record because my colleague, 
Mr. Becker, has mentioned to me the 
complete and, indeed, the perfect co- 
operation he has received from them in 
his efforts to get this regulation issued. 

The letters and statements referred to 
are as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1954. 
To: Managers all VA hospitals, domiciliarich 
and centers with hospital activities. 
Subject: Tax-free tobacco products. 

1. The purpose of this letter is to prescribe 
the policy and procedure for the purchase 
and gratuitous distribution of tax-free 
tobacco, snuff, ci zars, cigarettes, and cigarette 
papers and tubes (hereinafter referred to as 
tobacco products) to present and former 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who are patients in hospitals and in- 
stitutions (hereinafter referred to as in- 
stitutions), owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia. 

2. Policy: (a) The officer-in-charge of each 
such institution will act as a representative 
of the Veterans’ Administration in the pur- 
chase, storage, and distribution of the to- 
bacco products. The unauthorized or illegal 
use of these products may result in with- 
drawal of the privilege by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This ent will be 
effective only in those institutions where the 
officer-in-charge agrees to abide by the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to accomplish the purpose and in 
the exercise of proper controls. 

(b) Punds donated for the purchase of 
tobacco products must be submitted directly 
to the institution. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will not accept nor handife dona- 
tions of funds for the institutions. Dona- 
tions may be made by voluntary service 
organizations, or others, desiring to do so, in 
the same manner as permitted in the current 
Veterans’ Administration program for the 
tax-free tobacco products. 

(c) The tobacco products must be dis- 
tributed on a gratuitous and equitable basis 
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to all eligible recipients. Under no cifeum- 
stances will such items be offered for resale. 

(da) The matter of payment, or nonpay- 
ment of any applicable State taxes on tobacco 
preducts lies entirely between the concerned 
State and the institution. 

3. Procedure: (a) Institutions desiring to 
purchase tax-free tobacco products, and hav- 
ing funds on hand, will prepare and submit 
the following documents to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital designated as the ap- 
proving authority under the program. 

(b) A completely executed purchase order 
(on the institutions’ regular purchase order 
form) in favor of the manufacturer of the 
desired tobacco products. 

(c) Treasury Department Form 7996, com- 
pletely executed and all copies signed by the 
officer-in-charge of the institution and for- 
warded to the designated Veterans’ Admin- 
istration approving authority (usually the 
nearest Veterans’ Administration hospital) 
for approval. The following statement 
should be typed by the institution on form 
7996 above the signature of the officer-in- 
charge “For free distribution to present and 
former members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are hospitalized in this 
institution.” The VA hospital manager (or 
his designee) will approve by signing in the 
space provided all copies except 1 and 
distributed as follows: 1 copy will be retained 
for station files; the original and 2 copies, 
along with the institutions’ purchase order 
will be mailed to the manufacturer; 1 copy 
bearing initials of approving officer will be 
returned to the institution for retention. 

(d) Immediately following receipt of the 
tobacco products, the institution shall ex- 
ecute TD form 7998. The receiving officer 
shall sign all copies in the space provided, 
and the officer-in-charge shall sign all copies 
as approving officer, Distribution shall be 
made as follows: 

(1) Transmit two copies to the manufac- 
turer who made the shipment. 

(2) Transmit one copy to the VA hospital 
for matching with form 7996. 

(3) Retain one copy for the institutions’ 
files. 

(e) The file of TD form 7996 and TD form 
7998 will be retained for a period of 2 years, 
and be available to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Internal Revenue Service for 
inspection purposes, 

4. It is requested that full cooperation be 
given to the various institutions in making 
this program effective at the earliest possible 
date. Forms TD-7996 and 7998 will be 
requisitioned from the forms depots in the 
usual manner and furnished to the institu- 
tions upon request. 

FRANK B. Brewer, M. D., 
ACM D-Operations. 


KiInGs ParK SratTe HOsprratr, 
Kings Park, N. Y., March 12, 1954. 
Re More Smokes for Veterans 
Hon. Prank J. BECKER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Becwher: It was with great pleas- 
ure that I received your notice about “More 
Smokes for Veterans,” and that under the 
new regulations hospitalized veterans in 
State institutions may now be given tax-free 
cigarettes. This has come about through 
your very able efforts, and in behalf of the 
patients and everyone concerned I want to 
thank you very much for all you have done 
for us. I have notified the various people 
here concerned so that we may look forward 
to this added comfort for our veteran pa- 
tients, 

With deep appreciation and many thanks, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES BuCKMAN, M. D., 
Senior Director, 
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Kincs Park Stare Hosprrat, 
Kings Park, N. Y., April 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Frank J. BECKER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BECKER: We were very pleased 
to receive your letter as well as copy of the 
pertinent Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions for the distribution of tax-free tobacco 
products in State hospitals. This, as you 
know, particularly applies to us because of 
the nearly 2,000 veteran patients in this in- 
stitution. I have made the information 
available to our people and we trust that this 
will be put into action very soon. 

Everyone at this hospital, and myself par- 
ticularly, are greatly indebted to you for 
your splendid work in our behalf, and you 
can rest assured that your actions will go a 
long way toward the comfort, welfare, and 
rehabilitation of our mentally sick veterans, 
Again my many thanks, and with deep ap- 
preciation for all of your efforts, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES BUCKMAN, M. D., 
Senior Director. 
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New YorgK, N. Y., March 12, 1954. 
The Honorable Franx J. BEcKER, 
Member of United States Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DeaR Frank: As chairman of the National 
Public Relations Commission, as a Legion- 
naire from your own county, and as a friend, 
I am most proud of the success of your 
efforts in connection with tax-free cigarettes 
sent as gifts from veterans’ organizations to 
our hospitalized comrades confined in pri- 
vate and public hospitals, other than Fed- 
eral institutions in the United States. 

You reflect great credit not only upon 
yourself and your constituency but certainly 
upon the American Legion, with which you 
have been so long and so prominently 
identified. 

Very sincere congratulations and kindest 
personal regards, 

THomas E. PARADINE, 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954, 
The Honorable FPranx J. BECKER, 
Member of United States Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Franx: Through your untiring efforts 
it will soon be possible to purchase tax-free 
cigarettes to be used as gifts from veterans’ 
organizations to war veterans confined in 
other than Federal hospitals in the United 
States. 

It is particularly gratifying to know that 
one of our most active Legionnaire Congress- 
men, a member of the National Public Rela- 
tions Commission, has been the instrument 
through which this very worthwhile project 
has been brought to a successful conclusion. 
You are to be commended on your stick-to- 
it-iveness and patience during the long pe- 
riod of time it required to convince those in 
authority that our Government could well 
afford to waive taxes on cigarettes that were 
to be distributed to men who have served 
their country and who are now patients in 
many hospitals throughout the land. 

We in the national organization of the 
American Legion are very proud of you and 
extend our heartfelt thanks and congratula- 
tions to you on this great accomplishment. 
Certainly the Department of New York can 
be very proud of their Legionnaire Congress- 
man, the Honorable Prank J. BECKER, 

Cordially yours, 
ArTHuR J. CONNELL, 
National Commander, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter received 
from Walter P. Reuther, president, and 
Thomas H. Burke, chief of congressional 
liaison, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1954. 


Dear CONGRESMAN: Early this Thursday 
afternoon (May 6) the House of Representa- 
tives will, after over 20 years of struggle, 
record what is virtually certain to be its final 
decision on the St. Lawrence seaway (S. 2150). 
We hope that S. 2150 will pass by a large 
majority and that the Brownson amendment 
will be rejected decisively. 

The Brownson amendment, in our view, is 
a palpable device to wreck the St. Lawrence 
project. It would appear that this joker is 
offered on the assumption that the bill itself 
will certainly pass on Thursday. The Brown- 
son amendment provides the bonds of the 
Authority be sold “to the public” without 
Government guaranty. The bonds of all im- 
portant public-works projects, such as TVA, 
Bonneville, and others have been Govern- 
ment guaranteed. As a matter of fact, no 
single one of our vital public undertakings 
of the past generation has been financed 
otherwise. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has been recom-<- 
mended as @ measure of national security. 
Presidents of both parties have been for the 
project. It is now absolutely clear that Can- 
ada will build the seaway on its own and 
operate the waterway as a Canadian project 
if the Congress this week refuses to partici- 
pate in an undertaking so vital to the inter- 
ests of both countries. 

We urge and recommend that you oppose 
the Brownson amendment and vote for 8. 
2150, authorizing the United States to par- 
ticipate in the construction and operation of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, 





CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. Grorce A. DonpDERO, 
Chairman, House Committee on Publio 
Works, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DONDERO: We realize 
that as chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works you will be in the position of 
floor manager for the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill. We believe that a statement as to our 
position on this important and very vital 
legislation may be of assistance to you in 
your work in behalf of this bill. In line with 
this, we are enclosing herewith a copy of a 
letter which we have recently sent out. This 
letter sets forth our position in favor of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

We would also like to cite a wire sent by 
our President Walter Reuther to the 
Great Lakes St. Lawrence Association, reiter- 
ating our continued support of this project. 
The following is the text of this telegram: 

“Be assured that the UAW-CIO and the 
National CIO will do everything possible to 
help in getting favorable action by the House 
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Committee on the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project. You can count on our continuing 
cooperation until this long delayed vital 
project has become a reality.” 

Wishing you every success in your endeav- 
ors for the passage of this legislation, I 
remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. Borxe, 
Chief of Congressional Liaison. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a letter from Victor Filipo- 
witsch, head of the Minneapolis Branch, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., with res- 
olution adopted on the occasion of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 

The letter and resolution follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 24, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. Wir, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is our greatest opportunity 
and pleasure to send our sincerest regards 
to you, as te one of the most and best lead- 
ing people of America. This is because of 
the occasion of the Ukrainian Independence 
Day, recently celebrated by the millions of 
Ukrainians all over the world, as euch and 
especially in the United States of America. 

Attaching the proclamation of this day, 
celebrated in Minneapolis, we hope to find 
in you our friend and supporter of ideals 
of many millions of Ukrainians bitterly 
struggling for their freedom for centuries. 

Our trust in you, 

Respectfully, 
Victor FILIPOWITSCH, 
Head of the U. C. C. A., Minneapolis 
Branch. 
ALEXANDER LuTY-LUTENKO, 
Master of the Ceremony. 
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RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY ALL 
PRESENT AT THE ANNUAL UKRAINIAN Day, 
JaNUaRY 24, 1954, ar MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We, the Ukrainians, gathered together on 
this day to celebrate the 36th anniversary 
of the union of all the lands occupied by 
the Ukrainian people into one independent 
state, proclaim the following: 

Z. The Ukranian Parliament—the 
Ukrainian Central Council, expressing the 
will of the Ukrainian people, on January 22, 
1918, in the capital city of Kiev proclaimed 
the independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

2. On January 22, 1919, the Government 
of Ukraine, expressing the will of its popu- 
lation, proclaimed the union of all parts of 
Ukraine into one independent and sovereign 
state. 

3. In the Russo-Ukrainian War which the 
Communist Moscow started against the 
young Ukrainian Republic, Muscovites oc- 
eupied the country and enslaved Ukrainia 
by forcing upon them the Muscovite Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

4. The Ukrainian people never acquiesced 
to this occupation and constantly conducted 
and still are waging the fight of liberation 
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of Ukraine from communism and the Mus- 
covite imperialism. This fight is being waged 
on all lands of Ukraine in different forms: 
as a passive resistance and as an armed con- 
flict which is being conducted by the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 

5. The Muscovite Communist Government, 
knowing that the Ukrainian nation never 
will abandon its fight for independence, is 
forced to falsify the history of the Ukrain- 
ian people, tn order to discredit the strife 
of the Ukrainians for independence. 

6. By the order of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. S. R. a huge celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the treaty of Pereyaslav 
is being organized. Following the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, Moscow, using subterfuge, 
deceit, and force, gradually changed the 
military alliance between Hetman Bohdan 
Khmelnitsky, the head of the Ukrainian 
State, and the Muscovite Tsar Alexy into a 
military occupation, thus brutally destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of Ukraine. In the same 
way now, Moscow, under the Communist 
leadership, is destroying the independence 
of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia in Europe, and of some coun- 
tries in Asia. At present the Muscovite 
Communists are trying to convince the world 
that the Ukrainian people, on their free will 
300 years ago united forever with the great 
Russian people and thus “had chosen the 
only right way in their fight with the in- 
truders.” 

7. By this huge and noisy celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the treaty of 
Pereyaslav, the Muscovite Communist gov- 
ernment is trying to show to the world the 
inseparability of Ukrainians from Russia. 
Toward this end the Muscovites falsify the 
history of the Ukrainian people. 

8. By this falsification of the historical 
facts Moscow is trying to inflict a spiritual 
and political harm to the Ukranian people, 
harm which can be compared to that done 
during the famine of 1933. 

9. These actions of the Russian Commu- 
nists are finding support among the Russian- 
American anti-Communist groups. These 
groups, defending the imperialist interests 
of the Russian Empire, are trying to coerce 
the American principles of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Contrary to the principles of the 
American democracy they are opposing the 
independence of Ukraine and of other op- 
pressed nations. 

10. We firmly believe that the principles 
of freedom and independence have the same 
meaning for all nations. For the Ukrainians 
these ideals can be safeguarded only by the 
Ukrainian National Republic whose inde- 
pendence was proclaimed by the Ukrainian 
Parliament, the Ukrainian Central Council, 
on January 22, 1918. 





Polish Constitution Day 





SPEECH 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, the 3d of May, we commemorate the 
163d anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

To all Americans of Polish descent and 
to the millions of Poles everywhere the 
3d of May is’a symbol of liberty and 
democracy. On that memorable day in 
1791, King Stanislaus exhorted the depu- 
ties of the Polish Diet to accept the new 
constitution as the last means of saving 
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their country and himself set the exam. 
ple by swearing to defend it. Under this 
constitution all invidious class distinc. 
tions were abolished, the franchise was 
extended to the towns, serfdom ‘was miti- 
gated preparatorily to its entire aboli- 
tion, absolute religious toleration was 
established, and every citizen declared 
equal before the law. 

The rights and liberties proclaimed in 
the constitution of 1791 make it easy to 
understand why the 3d of May is to the 
people of Poland what our Fourth of July 
is to us. 

Although designed to establish liberty 
and order under law together with the 
stability to discourage the familiar ag. 
gressions of Poland’s strong and avari- 
cious neighbors, these hopes were des- 
tined to an early disappointment and the 
Polish nation was allowed only a brief 
period in which to enjoy the blessings of 
its Democratic rule. The second parti- 
tion came in 1793 followed by the third 
partition in 1795 and Poland as an inde- 
pendent state disappeared from the map. 

The bitter disappointment, the more 
bitter because of the golden promise of 
those earlier days, still saddens the hearts 
of the freedom-loving people of Poland 
as they watch and experience the dic- 
tates of a puppet government under the 
domination of the Kremlin. 

A nation with such a proud heritage 
will never die. Americans of Polish an- 
cestry are joined today by their fellow 
citizens in solemn tribute to the brave 
people of Poland and in the profound 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
that ancient country will again take her 
rightful place among the democratic na- 
tions of the world. 





Retreat From Moscow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 


Recorp, I am including herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston Post 


for April 20, entitled “Retreat From: 


Moscow.” Without agreeing with all of 
the verbiage of this editorial, especially 
its flippant reference to Secretary Dulles, 
it is nonetheless on the whole in line 
with a speech I made on the floor of the 
House on May 3 which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date on 
page 5560. 

It is significant that the Boston Post 
was a strong supporter of President 
Eisenhower during his campaign for the 
Presidency. 

The editorial follows: 

RETREAT From Moscow 

The almost incredible sophistry of the 
administration’s thoughts and declarations 
about the Nation’s reiationship with the 
rest of the world will be thoroughly exposed 
a week hence at Geneva. 

Last February President Eisenhower said 
flatly that it would be a tragedy for the 
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United States to become involved in Indo- 
china. After that, the principle of massive 
retaliation at points and times of our own 
choosing was enunciated. The emphasis 
was to be on airpower and the H-bomb and 
the new weapons, not on ground troops. 
John Foster Dulles, the diplomatic pretzel 
bender, unveiled one of his creations which 
added up to a flat threat that if the Chinese 
Reds actually intervened in the Indochinese 
fight, the United States would do something 
drastic to oppose them. 

The Chinese Reds called the bluff. They 
have Chinese Red forces engaged in combat 
in Indochina. Dulles hustled to London 
and Paris to engage in more sophism, and 
came back with an agreement throttled out 
of the French and British that they would 
take part in the examination of a possibility 
of a collective defense. In other words— 
they do not plan to do anything, but there’s 
no harm in talking about it. 

Finally, Vice President Nrxon sent up a 
trial balloon to see how the American people 
would react to the possibility that American 
ground troops will be sent into Indochina. 
What ground troops, and what happened to 
massive retaliation? 

These are the men who talked so mov- 
ingly about ending the blood bath in Ko- 
rea and stopping the slaughter of our boys 
in Korea. These are the men who sold 
South Korea down the river. These are the 
men who only 3 months ago were talking 
about what a tragedy it would be for the 
United States if we became involved in war 
in Indochina. And these are the men who 
are seeking to convince the American peo- 
ple that they will win a conference at Geneva 
that is lost before it even begins. And they 
know it is-lost, but they have their excuses 
ready for the gullible American public. 

These are the men who by every means of 
expression at their command invite the 
Soviet Union to get in the first lick with an 
H-bomb. These are the men who, in the 
past 18 months, have made all the vital 
decisions, not one of which has any founda- 
tion in reality. 

The reality is that our will to fight, our 
chances of victory and our alliances have 
steadily eroded. The Soviet Union has 
risked nothing, ventured nothing, and has 
gained victory after victory. Communism 
becomes stronger, spreads outward, and the 
free world becomes weaker and racked by 
dissension. We are engaged in a retreat from 
Moscow. 

When and where will the line be drawn? 
When and where will there be an ultimatum? 
When and where will the United States pass 
from the defensive to the offensive? 





Arabs Reject Peace But Avoid War, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Robert C. Doty in the New 
York Times of May 2, 1954: 

AraBs ReJecT Peace But Avow War, Too— 
UNtTep Srates ARMs For IraQ BeLisvep To 
MEAN ATTACK ON IsRaEL Is Not EXPECTED 

(By Robert C. Doty) 

Carro, May 1.—Tension between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors, arising from a wave of 
frontier incidents, continues high, but there 
are many sound indications that the Arabs 
are as unlikely to launch a new attack as 
they are to conclude a real peace, 
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Prom the Arab standpoint war would 
present grave dangers of diplomatic and 
military disaster. Peace, on the other hand, 
would entail the lifting of the economic 
blockade of Israel and the sacrifice of almost 
the only, and certainly the best, defense 
a @ threat of economic dominance by 

ael. 

This view, shared by many Middle East 
observers, has been reinforced by the an- 
nouncement last Sunday that the United 
States had agreed to give, and Iraq to accept, 
arms aid. 

Iraq is still nominally at war with Israel, 
but, lacking a common border with the 
Jewish state, has escaped involvement in 
the current epidemic of violent incidents 
across the armistice lines. Considering the 
United States record for unswerving support 
of Israel, it is inconceivable that Washing- 
ton would arm any nation likely to partici- 
pate in an attack on the state that owes its 
existence to donations of public and private 
funds from the United States. 

Purther, although aid was called uncondi- 
tional in the Baghdad announcement, the 
Mutual Security Act under which it was 
granted provides that States receiving United 
States arms must undertake to use them 
only for defense. Thus, in effect, Iraq has 
signed itself out of participation in any 
“second round” attack on Israel. 


SIGNIFICANT OMISSION 


Significantly, Arab critics of the Iraqi 
tendency to move closer to the west have 
made virtually every complaint except that 
Iraq has renounced the right to join ag- 
gressive action against Israel. If such ac- 
tion were regarded as a serious possibility it 
would be reasonable to expect a clamorous 
outcry against a step that committed Iraq 
to a passive role. 

Tuis does not mean that the Arabs of 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
and Iraq are more peace-loving than they 
were when the war began or that if it were 
feasible they would not seize the opportunity 
to eliminate Israel as a state. 

It is not to say either that a miscalcula- 
tion, accident, or uncontrolled local reac- 
tion to an incident such as the Israeli at- 
tacks on the Jordanian villages of Kibya and 
Nabhalin, or the slaying of 11 Israelis in 
the Scorpion Pass bus ambush by unknown 
asassins identified with Jordan by the 
Israelis could not snowball into a resump- 
tion of hostilities. 

What does seem reasonably certain, how- 
ever, is that, as the Arab leaders realize, 
war—particularly an aggressive war—would 
cost the Arabs their remaining dssets in a 
rivalry with Israel. Responsible heads of 
the Arab governments therefore can be ex- 
pected to make every effort to prevent emo- 
tion from overruling self-interest. 


Cost OF A WAR 


The reasons that resumption of hostilities 
is not appealing to the Arab governments 
are these: 

(1) Militarily speaking, a war is uncer- 
tain and uninviting. Although the Arab 
armies outnumber the Israeli forces and are 
improved in quality, at least in Egypt, since 
their indifferent performance in 1948, the 
Israelis are still believed to have the edge 
in training, equipment, and tactical skill. 
The Arab collective security pact still exists 
principally on paper, rather than in an ef- 
fective coordination of military forces, Israel 
would fight on interior lines of communica- 
tions, while the Arab armies have to make 
long desert circuits to come to one another’s 
support. 

(2) The Arabs could attack Israel only at a 
sacrifice of their present legal position, which 
they consider to be unassailable. This is 
based on support for the United Nations de- 
cisions on the partition of Palestine and on 
Arab refugees. At present, they argue that 
it is Israel that is defying the will of the 
General Assembly, as expressed in resolu- 
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tions on the boundaries, calling also for 
either reparation or compensation for the 
850,000 former Arab residents of Israeli ter. 
ritory who were driven out during and since 
the Palestine war. The refugees are now 
supported by the United Nations in. camps 
located in the Arab States. 

(3) Aggression by the Arabs presumably 
would cause the United States, Britain, and 
Prance to take action to support their guar- 
anty of a status quo in the Middle East and 
end whatever small hopes the Arabs still 
entertain of enlisting Western sympathy for 
their position vis-a-vis Israel and of obtain- 
ing military and economic aid from the West. 

(4) Few if any of the governments of the 
Arab States feel themselves securely enough 
in power to risk the unpredictable domestic 
consequences of a foreign war. Egypt's mili- 
tary junta is busy purging the press and 
political enemies at home after winning a 
hairbreadth victory over forces seeking the 
return of civilian government. In foreign 
relations, its efforts to oust Britain from the 
Suez Canal zone takes long precedence over 
the Israeli dispute. Syria, too, is convales- 
cing from a political upheaval. Iraq is busy 
with projects for unification of the Levant 
States and closer ties with Turkey and Paki- 
stan. 

KEEPING IT ALIVE 


From the Arab standpoint, the reasons 
for rejecting the idea of real peace nego- 
tiations and continuing instead to maintain 
pressure on Israel under the truce agree- 
ments are no less compelling than the stric- 
tures against war. 

These considerations are both political and 
economic in nature, and basically defensive 
in character. The official position is that 
the Arab States will negotiate a peace settle. 
ment only after Israel has agreed to imple- 
ment the United Nations decisions on parti- 
tion, and refugee compensation and repatria- 
tion. Actually, even if Tel Aviv were to con- 
sent to a revision of the frontiers and give 
satisfaction on the refugee issue—neither 
action is likely—it is doubtful whether the 
Arabs would consent to make peace even 
then. 

A peace settlement would involve acknowl- 
edgment of an Arab defeat in the military 
campaign of 1948. It would mean, of course, 
recognition of Israel, acquiescence in perma- 
nent establishment of what the Arabs con- 
sider to to be an alien state in the midst of 
the Arab world, one that sits astride land 
communications between the eastern and 
western parts of the Arab bloc. Such con- 
cessions would humiliate any Arab state 
politically, a consequence that none is cur- 
rently willing to risk. 

Even more important, however, a peace 
settlement would force the Arabs to give up 
their one effective defense against Israel's 
great potential economic power—the Arab 
League boycott. 

By a refusal to permit trade with Israel to 
be carried on through their territories, and 
by blacklisting the companies that carry on 
such trade by sea or air, the Arabs have seri- 
ously impeded the economic development of 
Israel. Surrounded by Arab-controlled Mid- 
die Eastern oil, Israel is forced to import 
hers from Caribbean sources. 

As long as she is denied local outlets for 
agricultural and industrial production, Israel 
apparently is doomed to a perpetual un- 
favorable trade balance made up only by 
heavy subsidy from the United States Gov- 
ernment and the World Zionist Organization. 

ECONOMIC ISSUE 

Some Arab officials frankly admit that they 
are afraid that Israel, freed of these limita- 
tions, would soon establish economic dom- 
inance over the entire Middle East. These 
men offer no apology for refusing to accept 
the challenge to engage in what they con- 
sider to be unequal competition in the free 
market. 
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The Arab States, they point out, are only 
just emerging from a long period of foreign 
colonial domination that condemned them to 
serve as raw material suppliers and consum- 
ers of foreign manufactured goods. 

With a population richer in scientific, tech<- 
nical and management skills, with a demon- 
strated ability to attract development capital 
from both the United States Government and 
private sources that is denied the Arabs, 
Israel could quickly offer competition in 
price, quality and quantity of production 
that would cause the infant Arab industries 
to sicken and die, the Arabs believe. Only 
the boycott prevents this from occurring, the 
Arabs assert. 

For all of these reasons, the prospects for 
reopening peace negotiations are far from 
bright. 

The Arab League is not a very effective 
instrument of Arab policy but it had enough 
strength to hold Jordan out of separate talks 
with Israel on revision of the armistice agree- 
ment. The Arabs have threatened to resist, 


to the point of a walkout, United Nations 


Security Council action to link Jordan's 
complaint on the Nahhalin attack with a 
general discussion of the whole Arab-Israeli 
issue. Such a broader discussion, the Arabs 
fear, would again give Israel the opportunity 
to draw upon the propaganda advantage to 
be gained from appearing as the advocate of 
peace while the Arabs were again forced to 
defend what they consider to be their essen- 
tial interests by defending the status quo, 
which is neither peace nor war, 





Atomic Vengeance Is Not Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the 135th 
anniversary banquet of Colgate Univer- 
sity at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Thursday, April 29, 1954, at 9:30 
p. m.: 

Mr. Chairman, Pre@ffient Case, and men 
of Colgate, to be identified in any fashion 
with an institution of learning such as Col- 
gate University, which has endured for 
nearly a century and a half, is in itself a 
great distinction; to have attended and grad- 
uated from such an institution is a coveted 
privilege; to have served as trustee of that 
university for a number of years is a rich 
experience; to have been invited by the 
alumni of such a school to address a gather- 
ing such as this commemorating the anni- 
versary of the founding of that university 
by 13 consecrated, devout, determined, and 
enlightened men 135 years ago, is a high 
honor; and to be able to accept that invita- 
tion and discuss matters of great impor- 
tance to our national security and welfare 
is a welcomed opportunity. 

On behalf of all the alumni at this gather- 
ing tonight, may I express a word of greet- 
ing to Colgate men everywhere. We wish 
you could be with us here tonight, and we 
hope that the spirit that is Colgate may 
transport you across the intervening miles 
to our midst in the Starlight Room of the 
Waldorf. 

Colgate graduates have never shirked the 
responsibilities of educated men in a free 
society. When our society has been exposed 
to peril, Colgate men have been found in the 
front ranks of those guarding its liberties 
and its freedoms, 
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It is about those freedoms that I wish to 
speak with you tonight—about the preserva- 
tion of our national liberties in the age of 
atomic and hydrogen energy. 

Two months ago our Government began 
a historic series of hydrogen-weapons tests 
at our Pacific proving None of us— 
and I include here the scientists whose bril- 
liant attainments made these tests possible— 
will rejoice in the technical achievements 
of this latest series of nuclear tests. None 
of us can find comfort or satisfaction in the 
fact that man’s ingenuity has now reached 
the point where a single hydrogen bomb, 
carried by a single plane, can eliminate the 
heart of the greatest city on earth. Yet that 
is the stark reality of the hydrogen era. 

Three years ago, when our Government 
undertook the active development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, all of us associated with 
our national atomic enterprise fervently 
hoped it would prove beyond the capacity 
of science to harness hydrogen energy for 
military purposes. We hoped that by prov- 
ing thermonuclear weapons could not be 
built we might prove at the same time that 
the arsenals of the enemies of the free world 
could never be augmented by these dreadful 
armaments. But these hopes were quickly 
proven to be illusory. Today hydrogen 
weapons are an appalling reality—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Although none 
of us can find comfort or satisfaction in 
the realization, it is, nevertheless, the fact 
that man’s ingenuity has now reached the 
point where a single plane—a single plane— 
on a single mission can carry more destruc- 
tive cargo than the total carried by all of 
the planes on all of the missions by all of 
the Allied and all the Axis nations in all 
the years of World War II. 

Today some have suggested that our Gov- 
ernment unilaterally renounce additional 
tests of hydrogen weapons. To those offer- 
ing such counsel I would say this: The aim 
of the United States Government is not to 
build bigger and ever more destructive 
weapons without end. Our nuclear tests 
have been confined to devising weapons for 
which there exists a demonstrated military 
requirement. We are conducting these tests 
because it would invite disaster—not only 
for this Nation but for all like-minded na- 
tions as well—to renounce the development 
of an armament which the enemies of our 
kind of world are themselves developing with 
all possible speed and priority. 

We are not manufacturing hydrogen bombs 
because we believe they point the way to- 
ward bargain-basement defense budgets. We 
are not constructing these weapons because 
we think they can relieve us of the neces- 
sity of learning to live and work with our 
allies. We are not building hydrogen bombs 
because we see in them a cure-all for the 
root causes of world insecurity. 

We are developing hydrogen energy for 
military purposes because we have no alter- 
native—because despots embracing an alien 
and evil philosophy aimed at total world 
dominion have left us no other course. On 
the day the rulers of the Soviet Union demon- 
strate, by deed rather than word, that they 
are willing to join with other nations in 
regulating the output of nuclear weapons 
and all other instruments of war as well, we 
will gladly and eagerly end our efforts to 
harness the atom for military uses. More 
than that, we will not be found wanting or 
ungenerous in our desire to divert the skills, 
the moneys, and the resources now allocated 
to military applications of nuclear energy to 
great programs for the betterment of man- 
kind everywhere in the world. 

When World War II ended, we were the sole 
possessors of atomic weapons. Our atomic 
monopoly, coupled with the superiority of 
our strategic Air Force, appeared to most 
Americans as our best and surest means of 
avoiding wholesale aggression by the Soviet 
Union. Many of us imagined that a decade 
might pass before the Soviets achieved their 
first atomic bomb, and still another decade 
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before they could manufacture these Weap. 
ons in significant numbers. Accordingly, our 
entire defensive posture was built around oy; 
ability to answer all-out Communist aggres. 
sion with an atomic counterblow. Oy 
efforts to develop a continental defeng 
against the inevitable day when atomic war 
could proceed in opposite directions were ac. 
cordingly but halfhearted. In pre-Koreg 
defense budgets, the demands of maintaining 
air-atomic supremacy and a bare minimum 
of conventional land and sea forces left but 
little leeway for building defenses against an 
atomic threat which then appeared many 
years, or even decades, in the future. 

But that future is here today. Far from 
requiring decades to amass a significant 
stockpile of nuclear weapons, the men of 
the Kremlin possess such a stockpile at this 
very moment. To be sure, our own atomic 
striking power has been growing in the 
meantime at an_ ever-increasing rate. 
Despite the end of our atomic monopoly, the 
quantitative lead we possess over the Soviets 
in nuclear weapons, a lead which we must in- 
crease, and the ability to deliver them against 
the Soviet industrial and military heartland, 
remain our supreme deterrent against all-out 
war. 

Strategies built primarily around the con- 
cept of passive defense have always proved 
self-defeating, and they would prove self- 
defeating now. In the last analysis, a na- 
tion must rely for its military security upon 
its ability to carry a war to the foe. Yet na- 
tional strategy must keep pace with changes 
in the balance of world military power. A 
policy which made preeminent sense when 
the Soviets possessed no atomic stockpile 
must now be adjusted and broadened to take 
account of the Soviet Union's presently exist- 
ing, and rapidly growing, ability to engage 
in two-way atomic war. 

The grim statistics are these: Today, the 
Soviet dictators are capable of manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons of such destructive 
power that a single bomb could destroy the 
heart of New York or Chicago or Washington. 
Today, the Soviet Union has planes capable 
of delivering such wea,ons—even if on one- 
way missions—against the majority of our 
critical target areas. Whether the Soviets 
could now mount an attack of such intensity 
and scope that our ability to retaliate would 
be eliminated may be open to debate. But 
3 or 4 years from now, the Soviets will be able 
to launch a saturation attack against our 
Nation—an attack so massive that our ability 
ultimately to prevail may be open to grave 
question. 

Were an attack to occur this week, or this 
year, we would have no effective way of re- 
pelling it. At best—and this is very opti- 
mistic—we might intercept as many as 1 
out of every 4 Soviet bombers. It is entirely 
possible, however, that the ratio of intercep- 
tion would be much less—and I assure you 
that in saying this I am not revealing any 
secrets to the Soviet Union. The rulers of 
Russia are probably more aware of our pres- 
ent inability to defend ourselves adequately 
against an atomic attack than are the Amer- 
ican people themselves—much more aware 
of it. 

I join with all of you in fervently hoping 
that the Soviet overlords will reckon with 
our devastating retaliatory power, and 
thereby conclude that a nuclear sneak at- 
tack against the cities of America would re- 
sult in the ultimate ruin of those who per- 
petrated it. In the past, however, the Rus- 
sian rulers have miscalculated our will to 
resist and our determination and ability to 
strike back against aggression—witness the 
invasion of Korea. We shall therefore be 
rash to presume that the Soviets may not 
miscalculate it once more and seek to test 
our resolve ih the crucible of intercontinen- 
tal atomic battle. I point out also that our 
ability and resolve to launch an atomic coun- 
terblow remains our supreme deterrent to all- 
out aggression by the Soviets. But we may 
pray that this resolve will never be tested. 
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pestroying Russian cities will not bring back 
to life American cities which have been 
gutted and ravaged by a nuclear Pearl Har- 
por. Leveling Russian industries will give 
us little consolation if American industries 
are leveled first. 

Atomic vengeance is not enough. 

Seen in proper perspective, the threat of 
atomic and hydrogen instant and massive 
retaliation is only one-half of the military 
effort needed to provide our homeland with 
security against nuclear attack. The other 
half consists of a dual program for con- 
tinental defense and for civil defense, both 
of such scope and efficiency that an enemy 
will understand, without putting us to the 
test of battle, that a nuclear Pearl Harbor 
can never bring us to our knees. 

Each day that an additional bomb enters 
the Soviet stockpile, on each occasion that 
yet another plane is assigned to the Soviet 
long-range air force, our need for an effective 
continental defense becomes more urgent. 
All will agree that is beyond our capacity to 
create a continental defense which would 
guarantee 100 percent of success in repelling 
hostile aerial formations. It is within our 
capacity, however, to inflict such losses on 
raiding formations that an enemy will in 
all probability be dissuaded from casting the 
die for intercontinental atomic war or be 
kept from dealing us a mortal blow even 
if he does. 

Until a few years ago, a continental de- 
fense system promising such degrees of suc- 
cess appeared to be out of the question. At 
the very height of their efficiency, the planes 
of the Royal Air Force and the guns of the 
antiaircraft command destroyed less than 
10 percent of the bombing planes the Nazis 
hurled against the United Kingdom. In an 
era when the destructive force of block- 
busting aerial bombs was measured in hun- 
dreds of pounds of TNT, such a level of attiri- 
tion sufficed to make a sustained bombing 
campaign unprofitable. But today, a single 
plane—a single plane, I repeat—on a single 
mission, can carry more destructive cargo 
than the total carried by the combined air 
forces of all the Allies and all the Axis na- 
tions through all the 6 years of. World War 
II. When a single hydrogen bomb delivered 
on target can spell the death of our largest 
American city, no real security can be found 
in a continental-defense system intercepting 
only 1 bomber in 10. Yet, with the radar, 
the interceptor craft, and the antiaircraft of 
World War II, a greater measure of success 
was impossible. 

But beginning in 1950, American scien- 
tists—many of them the same men who had 
brought the atomic bomb to fruition—made 
a series of discoveries which promise to revo- 
lutionize the science of military defense as 
much as nuclear bombs have revolutionized 
offensive warfare. These have been called 
“technological break-throughs,” but I prefer 
to call them “technological payoffs.” Work- 
ing undramatically but tirelessly and with 
brilliant efficiency in laboratories of both 
basic and applied research throughout our 
Nation, our scientists, technicians, and engi- 
neers have devised radical new weapons and 
electronic devices which offer the promise 
of hitherto unattainable degrees of success 
in detecting, intercepting, and destroying 
any bombers which might be directed at the 
industries and cities of this Nation. 

With certain of these revolutionary devel- 
opments you are no doubt familiar. 
Ground-to-air missiles have catapulted our 
ability to destroy enemy aircraft. The new 
generation of high performance jet inter- 
ceptors, armed with rockets, will bring un- 
precedented efficiency to the operations of 
our Air Defense Command. Advances in the 
detection of aircraft, many of them still 
highly classified, are likewise here or in 
the offing. 

Science, which has brought to our Na- 
tion the deterrent influence of our atomic 
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and hydrogen stockpile, can now be our 
greatest helper in finding the mechanisms 
with which to defend ourselves from these 
selfsame weapons of mass destruction. 

We must guard against one danger, how- 
ever. We must not fall into the error of 
integrating these new weapons—some of 
which are already in production, and others 
still in the design stage—of integrating them 
into a defensive system more suited for the 
defensive and offensive weapons of yester- 
day than for the armaments of today or 
tomorrow. 

Traditionally, defense against bombing 
formations has been regarded as passive de- 
fense—as point defense. That is to say, the 
air defenses of World War II relied upon 
surrounding critical target areas with a 
close-in perimeter of antiaircraft guns and 
nearby air bases, on which were stationed 
short-range interceptor aircraft. Against the 
comparatively low-speed bombers of World 
War II, with their payloads of conventional 
explosives, such a passive defense system 
offered. a tolerable degree of protection. But 
not so today. Now, if we were to wait un- 
til enemy planes crossed our borders or ap- 
proached our seacoasts before activating de- 
fensive tactics, we could secure no signifi- 
cant degree of protection whatsoever. A 
Russian TU-4 bomber—the plane which now 
constitutes the backbone of the Red air 
force—would be over this very building in 
less than 20 minutes after we detected it 
within 100 miles of New York Harbor. As 
the piston-driven planes of the Red air 
force are retired in favor of high-perform- 
ance jet bombers, the futility of a military 
plan which relied exclusively upon local or 
point defense becomes all the more obvious. 

If we are to defend ourselves against the 
planes of today and tomorrow, rather than 
the planes of yesterday, our first require- 
ment is for advance warning of an im- 
pending attack. Today, we would have no 
more than a few minutes prior notice of ap-< 
proaching bomber formations. My own be- 
lief is that we unquestionably need at least 
6 hours of advance warning. So long as we 
are denied such prior notice of an attack, 
we cannot evacuate our target cities. Neither 
can we alert and commit to action more than 
@ small fraction of our interceptor aircraft. 
No less ominous, the planes of our Strategic 
Air Command might be destroyed on the 
ground before they could launch a retalia- 
tory blow against an aggressor. 

The scientists most knowledgeable con- 
cerning this problem are unanimous in be- 
lieving that we need, and can have, an ad- 
vance warning system which would detect 
enemy aircraft long before they reach our 
borders. The geographic position of our 
country superbly lends itself to securing 
such an alert. On the west, our Nation is 
bounded by the vast stretches of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. On the east, 3,000 miles of At- 
lantic Ocean, and our Western European 
allies separate us from our Communist ad- 
versaries. On the north, 2,000 miles of arctic 
waste stand between the Soviet Union and 
the populated areas of Canada. From which- 
ever direction an attacking force might come, 
west, north, or east, it must traverse vast 
stretches of water or uninhabited land be- 
more reaching its destination, the cities of 
North America, 

Space, sheer space, can be, if it is wisely 
used, an ally of untold worth in creating an 
effective continental defense system. Almost 
4 years have passed since our scientists first 
proposed putting space to work by estab- 
lishing an early warning line across the north 
of Canada, and extending it seaward to the 
east and the west by means of patrol air- 
craft and picket ships. More than 2 years 
have passed since the formidable technical 
problems involved in making a distant warn- 
ing system both effective and economical 
were surmounted. And yet, 4 years after 
the need fc~ such an early warning line was 
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pointed out, and 2 years after our scientists 
developed the equipment which would make 
such a line possible, it is still not in exist- 
ence. Negotiations with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on the subject of where, how, and 
by whom the first. of such early warning 
lines would be built and operated have been 
in progress for nearly 2 years. 

Searcely a week goes by but that we are 
not reassured through optimistic press re- 
leases that these negotiations are proceeding 
harmoniously, satisfactorily, and with the 
sense of urgency which the situation re- 
quires. We cannot detect enemy planes with 
press releases or comforting reassurances. 

Literally dozens of excellent studies and 
reports have been raade on the problem of 
continental defense. All of them agree that 
adequate advance warning of an enemy 
nuclear attack is the prerequisite of all other 
measures designed to improve our conti- 
nental defenses, and that such a warning is 
possible. If we are subjected to atomic at- 
tack before such a system is in actual opera- 
tion, there will be little satisfaction in the 
fact that the conclusions of our innurierable 
studies on continental defense wer: bril- 
liantly correct. With all the earnestness at 
my command, I urge that we immediately 
cease studying the early warning problem 
and immediately begin the actual construc- 
tion of an advance warning line. 

Today, large sums of money are already 
being expended on continental defense, 
Still larger sums will be required in the 
future to keep our defenses ahead of step- 
ups in Soviet offensive power. The real need 
of the moment, however, is not for dollars 
but for decisions. The need is to translate 
into reality, as quickly as possible, prepara- 
tions which are technologically possible and 
already funded by the Congress. 

I have been assured by leading authorities 
tl.at we can measurably accelerate the pres- 
ently planned date on which an early warn- 
ing line will be in operation with a very 
modest additional outlay of money. I have 
been assured in addition that significant im- 
provements in the overall effectiveness of 
our continental defenses during the next 
3 years.can be made—again without large 
outlays of dollars, if we put an end to fur- 
ther discussion and instead make positive 
decisions to get about this job with all pos- 
sible speed. 

One of the main problems now confront- 
ing us in this respect is the diffusion of re- 
sponsibility for continental defense within 
our Military Establishment. There is no 
clear-cut line of command along which de- 
cisions are channeled from the top civilian 
planners within the Defense Establishment 
to the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 
units engaged in continental defense. Sim- 
ply getting to know the facts about conti- 
nental defense requires traversing one of the 
most complicated bureaucratic mazes over 
to exist in the Pentagon. It is now still 
more difficult to assign clear and definite 
responsibility for errors of omission or com- 
mission in this field. 

In order to correct this situation, which 
to me is highly unsatisfactory, I plan to in- 
troduce legislation which would create a 
new position within the Defense Establish- 
ment—an Assistant Secretary for Conti- 
nental Defense. To me it is completely 
ironical that in our whole vast Department 
of Defense there is no one, officer or civilian, 
whose responsibility is the defense of our 
homeland. Such an Assistant Secretary, 
who would sit in the highest councils of 
our military planners, would be charged 
with overall responsibility for coordinating 
our continental defense effort. Subject of 
course to the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense, he would be responsible for draw- 
ing together the diverse continental defense 
activities of the three services into a co- 
herent, integrated program aimed at bring- 
ing an effective defensive structure into be- 
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ing as quickly as possible. I earnestly be- 
lieve that this single administrative step— 
centralizing responsibility for continental 
defense within the office of a new Assistant 
Secretary—will by itself significantly ad- 
vance the day on which we will have more 
than token defenses against enemy attack— 
more than a press release blockade. 

The same logic which calls for centraliza- 
tion of the continental defense effort of our 
own Government argues even more compell- 
ingly for unification of the continental de- 
fense programs of Canada and the United 
States. Canada lies athwart the most direct 
air routes between the Soviet Union and our 
country’s industrial heartiand. Without the 
complete cooperation of our friends to the 
north, we simply cannot build a realistic 
continental defense system. In turn, the 
Canadians are no less dependent upon our 
assistance. 

We Americans sometimes tend to forget, 
and I fear the Canadians do likewise, that 
Toronto and Ottawa and Montreal and Van- 
couver are today as exposed to atomic attack 
as our own cities, and that Canada’s indus- 
tries and centers of population would con- 
stitute prime targets in the event of an 
enemy assault. The contributions of Can- 
ada—in terms of military manpower, arma- 
ments, and critical raw materials—loom ever 
larger in the defense of the free world, and 
in the event of all-out ‘war, no aggressor 
could ignore opportunities for eliminating 
Canada’s war potential. Moreover, if Amer- 
ica and Canada deprive themselves of the 
advantages of defense-in-depth—and if we 
Americans are forced to build a continental 
defense system exclusively within our own 
borders, aerial formations unable to pene- 
trate our Nation would forcibly be diverted 
to target areas in our friendly neighbor to 
the north. The phrase “continental de- 
fense” was not coined accidentally. It is 
not simply the United States—it is all of 
North America which is today threatened 
and which must be protected. 


Our two nations must develop an organ- 
ization to provide a common response to a 
common threat. Such a common response, 
I believe, should not be limited to coopera- 
tion in the field of early warning of enemy 
attack. It should be extended to those 
measures required not only to detect, but to 
intercept and repel, approaching aerial for- 
mations long before they reach the cities of 
Canada or the United States. If we require 
enemy planes to penetrate successive bar- 
riers of defensive weapons before they reach 
a target, we shall dramatically alter for the 
better our ability to turn back—and thereby 
prevent—an assault against either of our two 
nations. 


The political, tactical, and logistic prob- 
lems involved in creating a system of inter- 
ception-in-depth are formidable—but they 
are far from insurmountable. On technical 
grounds, it is entirely possible to maintain 
and operate a complex of interceptor instal- 
lations in the Arctic. It is entirely possible 
to extend such a system over the Atlantic 
and Pacific, through the use of hunter-killer 
forces modeled on the tactics our Navy has 
adopted in combating the submarine menace. 


I cite but one example of the defensive 
gains which would accrue from a system of 
active interception in depth. It is now 
practical to manufacture small-scale atomic 
weapons specifically designed for the inter- 
ception of enemy aircraft. The destructive 
power of such weapons is such that a single 
atomic warhead would be far more effective 
than literally thousands of conventional 
antiaircraft shells in repelling hostile planes. 
Yet who would welcome the prospect of 
using such weapons—for all their efficiency— 
near the centers of population of our two 
nations? The prospect, however, is com- 
pletely different if missiles and rockets with 
atomic warheads could be employed far out 
to sea or far above the Arctic wastes, remotely 
distant from any urban targets. 
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Yet surely we cannot begin to exploit all 
the possibilities for a realistic and effective 
continental defense through independent 
action of Canada and the United States, or 
through token coordination of our joint 
defensive efforts. I, therefore, propose that 
our Government, as speedily as possible, 
enter into a mutual continental defense pact 
with Canada, under the authority of the 
United Nations, comparable in purpose, 
scope, and organization with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. I would en- 
visage as emerging from such a treaty a 
North American continental defense organi- 
zation. Army, Navy, and Air Force units 
from our two nations would be assigned to 
such a command in a manner akin to the 
land, sea, and air forces now stationed in 
Western Europe and reporting to SHAPE 
headquarters in Parisgx Such a North Ameri- 
can continental defense organization would 
be headed by a supreme commander whose 
responsibility and authority in the field of 
continental defense would parallel those now 
exercised by General Gruenther in his posi- 
tion as Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers in Europe. 

Would not such a unified North American 
defense organization be radical and unprece- 
dented? Yes; but no more radical or un- 
precedented than the threat we now face 
from the Soviet Union. I submit that all 
other considerations notwithstanding, it 
would be suicidal for Canada and the United 
States not to recognize the new dimensions 
to sovereignty brought by the threat of 
atomic and hydrogen warfare. 

Continental defense, like any other mili- 
tary problem, involves combining human and 
material resources into an organizational 
structure of maximum efficiency. To build 
a continental defense commensurate with 
our peril, we, therefore, need three things: 
More and better weapons and detection de- 
vices for discovering, tracking, intercepting, 
and destroying enemy aircraft. We need 
unity of organization within our own conti- 
nental defense effort—which can be brought 
about by establishing the position of assist- 
ant secrétary for continental defense. We 
need unity of organization with our Cana- 
dian friends—which can be brought about 
through a mutual defense pact by establish- 
ing a North American defense command. 

Far from representing a modern-day ver- 
sion of isolationism, continental defense and 
isolationism are contradictory terms. Both 
in terms of the threat which has made it 
necessary and the measures which wiil make 
it effective, continental defense underscores 
the shrinking nature of our globe and the 
imperative necessity of working together with 
our allies toward the goal of a better future. 

What the future holds for us no man can 
say with certainty. Heretofore all prolonged 
armaments races in history have ended in 
war, and we shall be relying more on our 
hopes than on reason or precedent if we de- 
cide that the verdict of history will now be 
amended to take account of nuclear weap- 
ons. Yet we must admit these weapons have 
no parallel in earlier historic epochs—never 
before has man had within his grasp the 
capacity to destroy entire civilizations. Sir 
Winston Churchill, whose prophecies have 
been so many times correct, has voiced the 
hope that, in one of the great ironies of his- 
tory, nuclear weapons, precisely because of 
the universal destruction which would follow 
in the wake of their widespread use, may 
usher in an era of altogether unexpected 


Even were this to come to pass, however, 
no person could cherish the prospect of a 
peace whose prolengation depended upon a 
balance of atomic power. Moreover, we shall 
flaunt all the lessons of recorded history if 
ever we come to believe that the steel of 
armaments, even nuclear armaments, can be 
& permanent substitute for spiritual arma- 
ment. In all probability military deterring 
power can do no more than keep open the 
future for a real peace. It can do no more 
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than buy us time—precious and wasting 
time—which must be used to build a worig 
in which peace rests not upon the threat of 
terrible reprisal but upon the respect of man 
for his fellow man and the prospect for an 
enlightened justice between all men. 
Those of us who are alumni of Colgate 
University can well thank our famed alma 
mater on this anniversary of her birth for 
having taught us those spiritual armaments 
which have always been man’s final sword in 
times of trouble. Never despairing as we face 
the future, let us—as alumni of Colgate, as 
Americans, and as men of good will—now 
bend our efforts to build the better world of 
the future—a word which we shall inevitably 
build if hewn by the cutlass of our spirit, 
championed by the sword of our hope, and 
defended by the buckler of our faith, 





Rotobroilers: A New Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
amazing country of ours an industry can 
develop from insignificance to over- 
whelming import in the space of a very 
few years. The development of a new 
industry can have double meaning—it 
can result in creating jobs where there 
were none, and if the right kind of a 
product is involved, it can add to the 
comfort and improved living conditions 
of millions of people. 

Such an industry, indeed, is that of 
manufacturing and selling rotobroilers, 
those amazing portable cookers which 
every day are finding their way into 
homes across this great country of ours. 

Looking back just a few years would 
find no mention of rotobroilers in any 
cookbook. It was not until after World 
War II that American ingenuity and 
progress began to make strides in devel- 
oping this product. 

As the capabilities of rotobroilers were 
developed sales increased. Let us look 
for a moment at the sales figures of the 
industry during the past few years: In 
1951, $9 million in sales were registered; 
in 1952 this figure was upped to $13 mil- 
lion; and in 1953 the total sales of roto- 
broilers was $72 million. 

The increase in the number of em- 
ployees which has come along with these 
increased sales has, of course, been re- 
flective of the number of sales. © 

The growth of this industry is, indeed, 
remarkable considering the short span 
of years. One manufacturer, the Roto- 
Broil Corp. of America, recently pur- 
chased its second huge plant in the short 
space of a year and already operates its 
own stainless steel plating plant and 
plastic molding division, employing hun- 
dreds of people. 

For the housewife this new appliance 
has been a tremendous boon. Consider 
the fact that she now has a cooking de- 
vice that will barbecue, roast, toast, boil, 
broil, grill, fry, and yes, even bake, for 
her in a compact, portable, table height 
unit that does not get excessively hot. 


Let other nations make their claims 
for their inventiveness and aggressive- 
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ness. American ingenuity has continued 
and will continue to make this land a 
happier and more prosperous place for 
all te live. 





In Justice to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a bill 
to expand and improve our social se- 
curity program will soon be before this 
House. It is a good bill and I expect to 
support it. However, it still leaves a 
great many injustices in our program, 
and it is my intention, therefore, to offer 
several amendments to it. 


One group who are victimized today 
by legislative oversight are widows of 
workers who died without becoming ful- 
ly insured. They are victimized because 
their spouses died at the wrong time. 
And the law has never been modified to 
correct this injustice. 


Widows of men who contributed to 
the social-security fund for as long as 25 
quarters before 1951 are today ineligible 
for survivors benefits under the program, 
although the widow of a man who died 
after 1951 after contributing for as little 
as 18 months or 6 quarters, May receive 
a benefit up to $63.75 a month a; his sur- 
vivor. How can we justify such dis- 
crimination? What is the rationale of 
such a program? 

Mr. Speaker, I have received innum- 
erable letters from women caught in this 
legal boobytrap. 


They are elderly ladies, well beyond 
the age of employability, and either eli- 
gible now, or soon to become eligible for 
social-security benefits, if the law were 
fairly written. As it is, they must either 
eke out a living as best they may, or 
turn to the bitter bread of charity, with 
its humiliating investigations and means 
tests. 


Mr. Speaker, it is long past time to 
correct this injustice. I shall, therefore, 
offer an amendment to the administra- 
tion bill which will enable survivors of 
covered workers to qualify for minimum 
benefits if such workers contributed to 
the social-security fund for the mini- 
mum period possible under the law, 
which, under the 1950 amendments was 
six quarters. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp a 
letter from a correspondent in Batavia, 
N. Y., which well illustrates the injustice 
of the present system: 

Batavia, N. Y., April 14, 1954. 

Deak Mr. OstErRTaG: My husband died 
March 5, 1949, at which time it was required 
that an applicant for benefits under social 
security must have had deductions from his 
pay for 24 quarters. My husband had de- 
ductions for only 21 quarters, because prior 
to that period he was self-employed. 

The law passed in 1950 granted benefits 
to those with only six quarters of deduc- 
tions, who were living, but forgot survivors 
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of those who passed on. Surely, there is 
no fairness nor justice in giving benefits to 
those who contributed for 6 quarters and 
refusing benefits to those who had contrib- 
uted for 21 quarters. Sixty-three months of 
deductions, 45 more than the requirement 
today, but unfortunately my husband did 
not live until today. I believe that the term 
“discrimination” could be correctly used for 
such laws. 

I am leaving my case with you, believing 
that you will do the best that anyone can 
do. All good wishes, 

Cordially, 
(Name withheld.) 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that when 
I first took up this matter with the Social 
Security Administration in 1951, it was 
pointed out that Congress had declined 
to make the 1950 amendments retroac- 
tive, as they affected survivors, because 
to do otherwise would be “administra- 
tively difficult.” I can only say that if 
we are enacting laws here for the con- 
venience of the administrators rather 
than to secure justice for the people, we 
have certainly lost sight of the very 
foundations upon which this Govern- 
ment rests. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegram 
from David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 4, 1954. 
Representative Grorce A. DONDERO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

S. 2150, the bill to authorize participation 
by the United States with Canada in con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway, will 
soon come before the House of Representa- 
tives for consideration and action. 

This bill has the support of the United 
Steelworkers of America for the following 
reasons: 

It is in the interest of the national secu- 
rity; witness its unanimous endorsement by 
President Eisenhower, the Cabinet, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, on this basis. 

Its construction is inevitable, Canada’s de- 
termination to build it alone, in Canadian 
territory, has determined that; the recent 
decision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals on the Federal Power Commission 
license to the power authority of the State 
of New York has cleared the way for the all- 
Canadian seaway. 


United States industry and agriculture 
will eventually repay to Canada her invest- 
ment in the seaway through navigation tolls 
charged by Canada on traffic originating in, 
or destined for, the United States; due to 
the imbalance of population between the 
two countries, viz, 160,million United States 
as against 15 million Canada, 85 percent to 
90 percent of the potential traffic will be 
either shipped to, or shipped from, the 
United States. 

This project is unique in that it will pro- 
duce revenues in the form of navigation tolls 
that will make it self-sustaining and self- 
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liquidating and will in no way be a burden 
on the United States taxpayer. 

On the basis of the foregoing the United 
Steelworkers of America urge you to support 
8S. 2150 when it comes before you for consid- 
eration on the basis of the national security 
and welfare. 

Davin J. McDona.p, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America, 





The Constitution on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding oratorical contests each 
year is that sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

This year’s national contest winner 
was a fine young Kansan, Jack E. Mc- 
Nees, a 15-year-old sophomore at Shaw- 
nee-Mission High School, Johnson 
County, Kans., one of the youngest ever 
to win the national contest. 

Kansas is proud of Jack, his achieve- 
ments, his coach, Maurice Swanson, and 
the zeal, energy, and talent that brought 
him through to final victory and a 
scholarship which will mean so much 
to him and his future. 

Jack is a credit to the community, 
State, and Nation, and to his justifiably 
proud parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. William 
McNees. 

Jack’s oration, delivered at Los Angeles 
April 7, 1954, was on the subject the 
Constitution on Trial, and is worthy of 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

After reading this oration, which fol- 
lows, you, along with the listeners, can 
give your answer: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, we, the 
people, who in America are the ultimate 
arbiters, are met here today.in the high 
court of public assemblage, with God as our 
judge and history as our witness, to pass 
judgment on the foundation stone of a re- 
public—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The charges brought against it are neither 
new nor unknown to any of you, but, in 
Clarification of the issues at stake, let the 
indictment be read once again: 

“The Constitution is old and outmoded. 
It was written nearly two centuries ago, 
before the advent of the machine age, po- 
litical parties, industrial and international 
competition, as well as a host of other med- 
ern realities which today make it strait- 
laced, moralizing, impractical, and anachro- 
nistic. 

“The Constitution yields too much power 
to the masses. It allows the people to rule 
unchecked by the rich, the well-born, the 
pureblooded, and the rest of their natural 
superiors. 

“The Constitution guarantees the most 
petty unit of modern society—the individ- 
ual—copious personal rights which, because 
they are held hallowed and inviolate, gravely 
impede the necessary evolution of our coun- 
try toward the benefits of centralized and 
socialistic government. 

“Finally, the Constitution is based on the 
deistic superstitions of the 18th century and 
therefore its words have become meaning- 
less; its principles, obsolete.” 
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These accusations against our Constitu- 
tion are heard by us nearly everyday. 

It is time, therefore, that the concepts of 
America were brought to justice; that the 
truth were known once and for all about 
this Constitution of the United States; that 
the indictment as well as our very Nation 
itself should either stand or fall. 

I speak in defense of America. 

Long ago, on some primordial landscape, 
men first came together and decided that like 
the wolves, they would form a pack, and that 
like the wolves, one individual—one—would 
rule them all. 

The civilizations of the next 10,000 years 
witnessed a procession of sages, saints, and 
martyrs who strove to lead humanity forth 
from out of its self-imposed bondage, but 
these few lone prophets were all too easily 
crushed and the sultans, czars, and caesars 
thought they had little to fear. 

Then in 1776 the thrones of monarchs and 
dictators all the world over began to quake 
and tremble as the voice of an enraged people 
in 13 oppressed British colonies arose in a 
mighty affirmation of the freedoms they were 
ready to die to secure; in an overwhelming 
denunciation of all the autocracies that had 
tyrannized mankind since civilization began; 
in an earthshaking, revolutionary, and 
heart lifting Declaration of Independence. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident,” 
they said, “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
nes © © 8 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive to these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it.” 

The Americans had said it at last. The 
news was out and, within a generation, the 
world was in ferment. First, Louis XVI was 
dragged to the guillotine, then Maximilian 
to the firing squad, and so the flames of 
freedom spread, as they are still spreading 
even today, from nation to nation, from cen- 
tury to century, deposing tyrants and free- 
ing the downtrodden, sweeping across the 
face of the earth. 

With the surrender of Cornwallis, how- 
ever, the 13 now United States had settled 
themselves to the most difficult, critical, and 
complex task of all—the Revolution was 
over and anarchy was no longer enough: now 
they must make a government. 

This was the all-important turning point, 
the crisis of our history. Men had thought 
they'd won freedom before, but because they 
had failed to make it secure in a tangible 
bill of rights, all was soon lost to a skill- 
ful demogog or dictator. 

The men that met in that first American 
Congress then, looked back over the cen- 
turies to the very beginning, even as we 
have done today, and to all that had come to 
pass since then. They looked back upon 
the triumphs, trials, and tragedies of the 
human spirit in every age and era, in every 
land and time. 

And then, they began to write. 

They looked back and saw the British 
Parliament dissolved by the edict of Crom- 
well; House of Burgesses disrupted by un- 
derlings of the Crown; the early Christians 
forced into the sewers and catacombs of 
Rome because forbidden to meet elsewhere, 
and the men of the Constitution wrote the 
people shall forever have the right to peace- 
ful, public assemblage. 

They looked back and saw the battlefield 
at Runnymede, King John forced to sign the 


and Galileo, old men in their dying years, 
Gragged before the tribunals of the inquisi- 
tion and forced to renounce the work of a 
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lifetime; they saw Joan of Arc tried, tor- 
mented, and condemned by a court of her 
arch enemies; and the men of the Constitu- 
tion wrote the people shall forever have the 
right to a fair and speedy trial by jury. 

They looked back and saw the works of 
Rousseau, Spinoza, and Voltaire banned be- 
cause they’d ventured to publish their 
convictions; saw the press of John Peter Zen- 
ger hacked apart because he had dared to 
print the truth about British injustice; and 
the men of the Constitution wrote the people 
shall forever enjoy freedom of the press. 

They looked back and saw Socrates forced 
to drink the cup of poisoned hemlock because 
he had discoursed on democracy; saw Martin 
Luther flinging his defiance to a corrupted 
clergy by refusing to recant a word of his 
reforms; saw Savanarola burned alive be- 
cause he’d dared to show wanton Florence its 
own lustful shame; and the men of the Con- 
stitution wrote the people shall forever pos- 
sess freedom of speech. 

Lastly, they looked back and saw the 
Huguenots of France slain by the hundreds 
in the St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre; saw 
the ancient Mayflower braving the fury of 
an Atlantic storm so that the Pilgrims might 
worship as they pleased; saw Roger Williams 
driven into the New England wilderness be- 
cause he’d protested Salem’s witch burnings; 
finally, they looked back and saw a Jew 
bolted to the cross atop Golgotha because he 
had dared introduce a God of love into the 
world; and the men of the Constitution 
declared that above all else, the people shall 
forever hold freedom of religion. 

This is our Constitution: as it stands today, 
as it has stood since 1791—the culmination 
of 10,000 years’ history, a hundred centuries’ 
fight for freedom. 

And yet, part of the indictment against the 
Constitution seemingly still stands: 

For to many, it is true, its principles have 
apparently become outdated; its words have 
become meaningless; its ideals, obsolete. 

But, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, it 
is not the Constitution—no, it is not the 
Constitution, indeed, that should be on trial 
here today for this offense—for it is rather 
we, the people, who have failed—failed so 
miserably in our duty to mankind. 

Witness the facts: that less than half of 
us who are qualified usually even bother to 
vote; that over a fourth of the people can- 
not even name their own Senator or Con- 
gressman; that the front page must take 
third place behind the scoreboard and the 
comic strip in America’s reading habits; that 
the great gulfs of segregation and discrimi- 
nation must still loom between races of 
men created in the same divine image; that 
free men, or many of them, will resort to 
almost any indolent alibi or artifice to avoid 
jury duty. Yes, this is the indictment 
against us—that we, the people, the citizens 
of America have thus so desecrated the high 
altar of freedom with our own cheap apathy. 

But there is yet a hope; our survival no 
longer depends on the sacrifices of the past, 
the patronage of our allies, or the contin- 
gencies of fortune. 

The future, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, rests with you. 

Bequeathed to us by unnumbered genera- 
tions is indeed a noble heritage, one planted 
in the rich soil of truth, guarded by seven 
generations’ wars, tended by the dignity of 
time, watered with the blood of patriots, 
and lighted by the hand of God. It is a 
heritage that was lived for in the lives of 
earth’s' greatest men; it is a heritage that 
was died for at Waterloo, Rome, and Calvary 
in no less a degree than it was at Normandy, 
Guam, and Heartbreak Ridge. It is a herit- 
age that has been entrusted to the American 
people. 

How, then, will history find us—guilty or 
not guilty? 

Guilty? Guilty of apathy, ignorance, and 
despair? Guilty of not serving, not know- 
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ing, not caring? Guilty of a heritage lost? 
Guilty of a nation’s death? Guilty of lip. 
erty’s demise? Guilty of murder—murder 
by stagnation, by oblivion, by neglect? 

Or are we instead about to rally before it 
is too late? About to recognize our mora] 
obligation to the consecrated dead for the 
past, to ourselves for the present and to 
posterity for all time? 

Yes; are we about to arise and again be 
worthy of time’s mighty heritage? To re. 
affirm its worth, to heighten its glory, deepen 
its faith, exalt its aim, and to fulfill its 
vision by realizing the great truth that every 
freedom engenders its responsibility, that 
every right begets its duty? 

Which is it to be? Shame or glory? 
Guilty or not guilty? Immortality or extinc. 
tion? Which is it to be? 

The verdict, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, is in your hands—your hands alone— 
and the world awaits your decision. America 
rests its case, 

Jack MCNExrs, 





Playing With Political Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Newark Star-Ledger, of Newark, 
N. J., of May 4, 1954, entitled “Playing 
With Political Fire”: 


The statement by Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Democratic National Chairman, that the 
Republicans sent State Secretary Dulles “to 
his own funeral” at Geneva, is not only un- 
fair and inaccurate, but a case of playing 
with political fire of a most dangerous kind. 

It would seem that to the “all’s fair in love 
and war” cliché has now been added the 
phrase “and politics.” For were it not that 
the Nation was approaching an election, 
there is little chance that this Democratic 
spokesman would have indulged in the kind 
of political fire poking that resulted in his 
making the statement. 

Mitchell has charged that (1) Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon did a “very great disservice” 
with his remarks on Indochina; and (2) the 
administration sent Dulles to Geneva with 
a popgun and shot the ground from under 

mm.” 

Nrxon’s speech, of course, was decidedly 
to the point. He emphasized—as President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have point- 
ed out time and again—the necessity of 
preparing the American people for any emer- 
gency that may arise as a result of our 
determination not to permit this massive 
area in Asia to fall into Communist hands. 

The lesson of permitting the Communists 
to move into a vacuum created by weak 
Asiatic nations being left to their own fate, 
should have been learned in Korea. If you 
are to believe Mitchell's words, this lesson 
has not been learned. 

As for Dulles’ mission to Geneva, it must 
now be perfectly clear that far from shoot- 
ing the ground from under him, President 
Eisenhower has proved beyond all shadow 
of a doubt that our foreign policy has con- 
sistently followed the principle of {1) no 
diplomatic recognition of Red China; (2) 
maintaining and increasing our defenses 
against possible Communist aggression; and 
(3) participation with Britain and France 
and the NATO countries in establishing 4 
line of defense in Europe and Asia against 
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further attempts by the Reds to expand their 
area of domination, 

All this we have done while giving the 
Kremlin every opportunity to show by ac- 
tions, rather than words, that its attempts 
at easing the cold war tensions are being 
made in good faith. 

Mitchell Knows he was playing politics 
when he made his statement; so do the Re- 
publicans. The question is, however, how 
the rest of the world—on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain—took his words, 





James E. Stuart, Executive Director of 
- Cincinnati Blue Cross Plan, Endorses 
H. R. 8356, Health Reinsurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
James E. Stuart, executive director of 
the Cincinnati Blue Cross Plan, gave 
some very significant and important tes- 
timony before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee at its meet- 
ing this morning, in support of H. R. 
8356, the health reinsurance bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8356, providing rein- 
surance for voluntary prepayment plans, if 
enacted into law should, and I believe, will 
go far toward eliminating existing gaps in 
coverage for hospital and medical care. 

It should be particularly helpful to those 
plans that provide service benefits instead 
of cash indemnities toward the cost of per- 
sonal health services rendered. 

To cover the larger employed groups has 
not been difficult for either the nonprofit 
service plans or the commercial insurance 
companies. The cost of acquisition has been 
small and the level of services provided or 
benefits paid has been relatively high. For 
such groups the problem of personal health 
care during the period of employment is 
being solved through the voluntary prepay- 
sment method of an increasingly satisfactory 
manner, and fully adequate coverage may be 
realized without aid of Federal assistance 
of any kind. 

The real problem is and will continue to 
be the development of a satisfactory method 
of reaching individuals who are not asso- 
ciated with others through employment in 
a group of sufficient size to be readily reached 
by voluntary prepayment. Here voluntary 
prepayment fails simply because of the cost 
of acquisition, the fear of bad financial ex- 
perience because of the degree ‘of selection 
against the carrier. 

In my opinion, the nonprofit Blue Cross 
Plan can use the proposed reinsurance pro- 
grams effiectively to reach such unassociated 
individuals and the very small employed 
groups by creating a special grouping of all 
unenrolled persons living within a city, a 
county, village or township. Through peri- 
odic, intensive enrollment campaigns in 
which the press, radio, and television as well 
as civic associations, luncheon clubs and 
community organizations will be utilized to 
let everyone know of the opportunity to join 
during a limited period of time. This com- 
nrunity-wide type of enrollment, already 
tested in many areas on a somewhat limited 
basis, would be a logical plan or program 
for reinsurance and would go far toward 
fulfilling the purposes of the act. 
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In most areas, such unassociated indi- 
viduals are now reached only through indi- 
vidual underwriting in which the expense 
factor is far too great, the benefits far too 
limited and continuation of protection at the 
carrier’s option. Communitywide enroll- 
ment offered for a limited time each year 
provides an opportunity for such persons to 
join at little expense to themselves or the 
carrier and solves a rea! problem in providing 
adequate voluntary prepayment to ail the 
people who want it. 

Diseases now generally excluded in con- 
tracts individually underwritten can be cov- 
ered and protection without age limits ind 
with waiver of preexisting conditions can 
be offered. Waiting periods can be eliminat- 
ed, except for the usual 9 months for ma- 
ternity benefits. 


Most of the experimentation that has been 
done in this area of community enrollment 
has been done by Blue Cross. The plan 
which I represent has done considerable pio- 
neer work and has proved conclusively so 
far as we are concerned, that it is actuarially 
possible to provide adequate protection at 
reasonable rates to people who enroll 
through the community group method. 


In 1942, we started enrolling towns and 
villages as community groups with the local 
bank or building and loan association ac- 
cepting payment of subscription fees. Reg- 
ular group benefits were provided. By 1949, 
we had 61 villages, towns, and cities enrolled 
on this basis, the largest being the city of 
Middletown, with a population of some 
33,000 persons. Today, 82 communities are 
so enrolled. 


In 1949, we decided to have an annual, 
areawide open enrollment period in the 15 
counties in which the Blue Cross plan op- 
erates. During a designated 2-week period, 
which was widely publicized with consid- 
erable free time and space given by the press, 
radio, and television in addition to paid ad- 
vertising; and with maximum support from 
community leaders including the mayors of 
cities and towns, representatives of the vari- 
ous religious faiths and heads of community 
organizations, membership was offered to all 
the unenrolled people in our area regardless 
of place of employment, age, or any other 
condition. — 

In each of the following years, we have 
conducted such an areawide open member- 
ship: campaign, usually during the first 2 
weeks of September. Each year, the number 
of members enrolled as a direct result of this 
campaign has increased, beginning with 
some 25,000 in 1949 to more than 70,000 in 
1953. During the past 2 years when more 
than half of the total population of the area 
was already Blue Cross members, as much 
as 10 percent of the unenrolled population 
made application for membership, at a total 
acquisition cost of little more than $1 per 
contract or about 40 cents per member en- 
rolled. This cost is almost insignificant 
when compared with the usual cost of en- 
rolling individuals without group affiliation. 

We have found such unlimited areawide 
enrollment programs to be practical actu- 
arially as well as promotionally. The actu- 
arial key to such enrollment is that a new 
group of members must be added each year 
to prevent the deterioration of risk that 
takes place in any static group. -For example, 
in 1952, hospital bills of all members who 
enrolled during all four prior open member- 
ship periods amounted to 79.1 percent of 
subscription fee income. However, with 
those who enrolled during the September 
1952 campaign excluded, the hospital utili- 
zation amounted to 99.44 percent of income. 


Perhaps surprisingly for some is the age 
distribution of members enrolling during 
our areawide open membership periods. The 
following is an analysis of such subscribers 
by age for the last three campaigns: 
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Age distribution of applicant or contract 
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Few plans have put on such campaigns 
and only one, so far as I know, has opened 
up membership to all people in the com- 
munity regardless of age or place of employ- 
ment. 

Legislation such as H. R. 8356 would en- 
courage many Blue Cross plans, and possibly 
all, to make community-wide enrollment 
available with regular benefits at reasonable 
rates. From the viewpoint of the Blue Cross 
plan which I represent, reinsurance might 
well be used for even further -extension of 
the community enrollment idea, 

For example, the preexisting condition 
clause now used only in the area-wide open 
enrollment campaign, and waived after 1 year 
of membership, might be eliminated alto- 
gether. The number of days of coverage 
might be extended from the present 70 pro- 
vided in this contract, an@ Blue Shield sur- 
gical and medical protection might be offered 
at the same time. 

In addition to community enrollment of 
cities, villages, townships, and the area-wide 
enrollment described above, if the proposed 
legislation is enacted some Blue Cross plans 
will present for reinsurance a program of 
major medical expense to provide coverage 
in catastrophic types of illness requiring 
long-term care. Such major medical ex- 
pense coverage is now being offered to some 
extent by the insur&fnce industry but so far 
as I know, the reinsurance of such a pro- 
gram, which might be offered by the non- 
profit plans, is not now available. In order 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield to protect 
and maintain their present basic coverage 
on a service basis, it will probably be neces- 
sary for these plans to offer coverage for 
extended illness. The insurance company 
which offers the major medical expense cov- 
erage may well demand and secure the basic 
coverage also. 


It is also possible that all Blue Cross plans 
acting through the Blue Cross Association, 
Inc. (a nonprofit organization incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois), will present a 
plan of loss ratio reinsurance for the total 
Blue Cross movement in the United States 
and thus through reinsurance provide a 
guarantee fund to protect the solvency of 
any Blue Cross plan providing service bene- 
fits to its members. 

The adaptability of the provisions of H. R. 
8356 to provide assistance in the aforemen- 
tioned areas as well as in other situations 
makes it a major step in the direction of 
eliminating existing gaps in personal health 
protection through the voluntary prepay- 
ment plans. 





The General Tax Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, ir the 
general tax-revision bill we recently 
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passed in the House of Representatives, 
we filled the longfelt need when we wrote 
into that legislation a provision that all 
taxable annuities or pensions received by 
annuitants or pensioners up to and in- 
cluding the first $1,200 would be exempt 
from any taxes. This legislation will 
give relief to retired schoolteachers, mu- 
nicipal employees and annuitants and 
pensioners in other categories. It was a 
splendid step and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by those in the teaching profession 
and others who will benefit by such leg- 
islation. 

It embodies the main provisions of the 
Mason bill, H. R. 5180, which were 
merged in the general tax-revision bill 
by the Ways and Means Committee and 
passed by the House. The Mason bill 
would have gone a step farther and made 
certain provisions for those who found it 
necessary to retire before reaching 65 
years of age. 

This general tax-revision bill was 
passed and sent to the Senate and now 
is being given consideration by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee of that body. I 
hope that body will give particular con- 


sideration to liberalizing this particular’ 


provision referred to, which would pro- 
vide for retirements, under certain con- 
ditions, at less than 65 years of age. 





Schedule of Meetings in the Seven Coun- 
ties of My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the 17th Ohio District, 
whom I represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and in- 
ternational matters, and to give infor- 
mation on many troublesome subjects, I 
deem it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our district so that I 
might have their views and endeavor to 
be of service to them in their personal 
problems. 

Having been assured by the leader- 
ship that the Congress will not be in ses- 
sion,.I will again, this year, follow the 
procedure of holding meetings in the 
courthouses of the seven counties in my 
district. 

I have established the following 
schedule: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 23 and 
24, Ashland, Ashland County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 25 
and 26, Mansfield, Richland County. 

Friday and Saturday, August 27 and 
28, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 30 and 
31, Delaware, Delaware County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, September 
1 and 2, Newark, Licking County. 

Friday and Saturday, September 3 and 
4, Millersburg, Holmes County. 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
7 and 8, Coshocton, Coshocton County. 

Weekdays 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United 
States. 





Let Us Use Our Abundance To Help 
Needy Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following statement 
to be made by me before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representa- 
tives, May 7, 1954: 


Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
indeed during the past few years concern- 
ing agricultural surpluses. In many in- 
stances these agricultural supplies are re- 
ferred to as “burdensome surpluses” and as 
“agriculture’s leading problem.” To be sure, 
supplies which are allowed to accumulate out 
of proportion to desirable carryover stocks 
and which are in danger of deteriorating to 
the extent of becoming unfit for human 
consumption adversely affect farm prices and 
present serious difficulties to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the numerous programs through 
which surpluses must be distributed. 

According to recent estimates, about 70 
percent of the world’s population is under- 
fed, and with the cost of living at an all- 
time high, many millions of our own citi- 
zens, living on fixed incomes such as social- 
security payments, pensions or other forms 
of compensation, simply cannot afford to en- 


_joy an adecuate diet. If unemployment in- 


creases, a growing number of low-income 
families may lack proper nutrition. 

Millions of our citizens who have retired 
after long years of service to their country 
and who have planned for their advanced 
years, either through private annuities or 
through the social-security program, have 
for some time been finding it increasingly 
difficult to buy the foods required for an ade- 
quate diet because of their fixed incomes 
and a constantly increasing cost of living. 
While the cost of living has continued to 
increase, there has been little or no adjust- 
ment in social security or other pension or 
compensation benefits to offset these rising 
costs. 

In view of these conditions it appears 
ironic that we in the United States speak of 
burdensome surpluses. We are indeed a for- 
tunate Nation to be blessed with abundant 
resources and the capacity to produce an 
abundance of food and industrial products 
to provide a high standard of living for our 
own people and for export to other nations. 
Certainly this productive capacity should 
not be viewed as a serious problem, rather 
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it should be looked upon as a great blessing 
It can be considered a problem only if we 
do not find ways to bring the two sides of 
the market, supply and demand, together, 
and means to make it possible for our citj-. 
zens to purchase and consume the products 
of agriculture as well as nonagricultura| 
products. 

This high standard of living in the Uniteg 
States is a model for the world Of what free 
people can achieve—an accomplishment 
which no form of communism or totalitarj- 
anism can match. That standard of living 
cannot be maintained and improved under 
@ program of scarcity. A plentiful food sup- 
ply is an indispensable element to a fuller 
material life for all of our people. If the 
time ever comes that we are faced with 
shortages of the various foods and fibers 
then we would be justified in speaking of 
problems, far more serious than those of 
surpluses. 

As we look at our carryover stock of agri- 
cultural commodities and those held in price- 
support inventories, there is a tendency to 
take a short-time view of the situation anq 
think of the accumulation of stocks as some- 
thing that will continue. However, if we 
should be so unfortunate as to experience a 
serious drought or a major crop failure in 
any one year we would have no surpluses, 
but instead we would be faced with the 
problem of inadequate supplies. 

There is one other important factor that 
often escapes mention in all of these dis- 
cussions concerning excessive food supplies, 
and that is the fact that our population is 
increasing at the rate of about 214 million 
people each year who need to be fed. Look- 
ing ahead, say to 1960, we are likely to have 
& population close to 175 million people. If 
the people in this country in 1960 consume 
food and other farm products at the same 
rate as in this past year, our domestic con- 
sumption of farm products would then be 
about 9 percent higher than this past year. 
On this basis, by 1960 we would probably 
need about 2 billion more pounds of meat 
each year, nearly 500 million: dozen more 
eggs, an additional billion pounds of milk 
solids, and approximately 8 million tons 
more feed grains than we produced in 1952, 
as well as greatly increased quantities of 
fruits and vegetables. 

It is my belief that H. R. 9048, “A bil) to 
provide supplementary benefits for recipients 
of public assistance under Social Security 
Act programs through the issuance to such 
recipients of certificates to be used in the 
acquisition of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts” is a step in the right direction in using 
our abundant food supplies to assist needy 
citizens of the United States. 


This bill provides that each individual 
receiving assistance or benefits for any 
month under a program of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, or aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled provided for in the Social Security 
Act, as amended, shall be entitled to receive, 
as a supplementary benefit for such month, 
$10 in face amount of surplus food certifi- 
cates to be applied by these individuals 
toward the retail purchase price of surplus 
agricultural food products. The agricul- 
tural products to be available for purchase 
with these certificates will be those an- 
nounced each month by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and will include those commod- 
ities the supply of which exceeds domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress the 
market price below the parity price. 

The provisions of this bill have several 
merits. First, it makes it possible for needy 
people in this country to consume an addi- 
tional $10 worth of food per month and at 
the same time prevents an equivalent quan- 
tity from going into storage. The program 
carried out under this bill will assist in 
reducing stocks of those commodities which 
are now in storage and will help prevent 
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future accumulation of excessive food 
supplies. 

There have been numerous proposals to 
give our surplus food to other friendly coun- 
tries to relieve suffering and strengthen the 
cause of democracy throughout the world. 
While this is a most worthy cause and one 
that should not be overlooked, we can still 
make it possible for our own people to enjoy 
the advantages of our abundant production. 

In view of the merits of H. R. 9048, I sin- 
cerely hope the bill will receive early con- 
sideration and passage by the Congress. 

There are several bills before the Congress 
which have for their purpose the stimula- 
tion of consumption and use of our abun- 
dant foods and fibers. Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska has introduced an interesting 
proposal to accept foreign currencies for our 
agricultural products. I feel we should be 
willing to take new approaches and to ex- 
periment with proposals tending to encour- 
age use of our productive capacity instead 
of curtailment of it. I hope the committee 
will feel inclined to go along with and try 
as Many ways as possible to base our solu- 
tion of our so-called surplus problem on 
increased use and consumption both at home 


and abroad. 





Italian-American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Clinton Item, of recent date: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN VETERANS 


Before the Italian-American Veterans in 
Leominster last night, Congressman PHILIP 
J. PHILBIN, who was honored with a plaque 
by the club for his service, roundly de- 
nounced what he termed the hysterical ap- 
proach to current world problems based on 
spreading undue fear among the American 
people regarding the A- and H-bombs. 

“Fortunately the Nation is thoroughly 
aware of the threat of world communism and 
its diabolical methods,” he said. “The people 
are not only aroused but determined to check 
the spread of this evil and Godless movement. 
But we must never permit ourselves to fall 
a prey to the current propaganda of the 
enemies of democracy who are working to 
spread unreasoning hysteria throughout the 
country and the world about the possible use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons in warfare.” 

“There is no prospect in my opinion that 
any nation presently could seriously con- 
template the use of such weapons,” he con- 
tinued. “If in a moment of madness, zealots 
should decide upon such a course, the power 
of this Nation to retaliate would be swift 
and truly terrible. I do not look for such 
attacks, however, and I do not look for war.” 

“Rather than generating public furore, it 
must be the province of American states- 
manship to exercise calm, balanced judg- 
ment, and to seek the outlawing of these and 
other terrible weapons by all nations and 
the speedy conversion of all these dangerous 
substances to constructive peacetime uses.” 

“It is peace we should seek with all our 
hearts and it must be a just peace,” he de- 
clared. “It cannot be based upon appease- 
ment of those who are aiming to destroy our 
system of government, nor can it be secured 
by intemperate talk and the brandishing of 
atomic weapons.” 
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PHILBIN praised the club for its stanch 
Americanism and loyalty and work for good 
causes. “There is no group in the Nation,” 
he said, “more loyal and devoted than yours, 
and you may be proud of both your great 
heritage and your many contributions to 
America. Keep them up.” 





Open Letter About Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I incorpor- 
ate in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
open letter written to me by R. R. Brink- 
eroff, owner and publisher of the Utica 
Herald, of Utica, Ohio. Mr. Brinkerhoff, 
known to thousands of people as “Brink,” 
has asked some very important ques- 
tions. I think his article merits the 
serious consideration of this Congress. 
I also incorporate in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, my reply. They follow: 

[From the Utica (Ohio) Herald of April 

29, 1954] 

An Open LETTER TO OuR CONGRESSMAN ABOUT 
INDOCHINA—EDITOR WANTS To KNOw WHY 
Senp AMERICAN Boys To Dr In BLoopy 
JUNGLE 


Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Representative, 17th Ohio, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Harry: All this war talk by the 
President, the Vice President, some of your 
fellow Congressmen and the high brass of the 
Army has me worried. 

Are these men, otherwise of sound mind, 
seriously considering sending American boys 
to fight and die in those bloodstained Indo- 
chinese jungles in a war that they care 
nothing about? 

Why should American boys died to protect 
people who will not fight for their own coun- 
try and for a country where it is impossible 
to tell friend from foe? 

Surely these supposedly smart men know 
that the war with Russia, when and if it 
comes, will not be decided in the jungles of 
Asia but in Europe and probably in the skies 
over Europe. 

Are Russian soldiers being sent to Indo- 
china? Of course not. The Commies are too 
smart for that. They get the Chinese to do 
their fighting for them just as they did in 
Korea. 

Why then should we be dumber than the 
Russians? Why don’t we use Chinese troops 
if we must fight the Commies over there? 
Formosa is running over with Chinese troops 
who have been training, training, training 
for years with American help and with 
American tax dollars, some of them mine 
and yours and the folks in your district. 

What have these Free Chinese been train- 
ing for? To fight the Red Chinese? Then 
here’s their chance. 

I am absolutely opposed to this business of 
sending American boys all over the world to 
fight wars for nations that show little inter- 
est in the matter themselves. 

Purthermore, I can’t understand why we 
are so afraid of hurting the delicate sensibili- 
ties of these nations in which we have poured 
and are still pouring billions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars. It’s an old saw but still true that 
“He who pays the piper has the right to call 
the tune.” 
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I know that you and Mrs. McGregor were 
mighty glad to get your son back home safe 
and sound from the Korean mess. Do you 
want to send him and other boys into a still 
worse mess? 

You've always been a pretty sound-think- 
ing man for my money, Harry, and I hope 
that good old Ohio horse sense still is work- 
ing. 

Keep our boys out of China. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. BRINKERHOFF, 


Mary 5, 1954. 
Mr. R. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Editor and Publisher, Utica Herald, 
Utica, Ohio. 

DearR BrRINK: Yesterday I voted in Ohio, 
and this morning I find on my desk in Wash- 
ington your open letter relative to sending 
American boys to fight on foreign soil and 
your recommendation that Chinese troops 
on Formosa be sent against the Communist 
troops in Indochina, which evidently ap- 
peared in your newspaper on April 29. 

I apologize for the delay, as you certainly 
were entitled to a prompt reply, but, as 
stated above, I was back in Ohio voting. 

Brink, I have always contended that our 
Armed Forces should not be sent to a foreign 
country without an act of Congress. You 
raise the question of Indochina. I firmly be- 
lieve that if anyone interferes in that con- 
flict it should be the United Nations. By 
this, I mean all members of the United Na- 
tions who are opposed to dictatorship. I am 
definitely opposed to the United States car- 
rying the flag of freedom and allowing the 
rest of the countries of the world to sit idly 
by. You mentioned the Nationalist Chinese 
be allowed to fight in Indochina. We must 
remember, Brink, that the Nationalist Chi- 
nese were driven off the mainland because of 
the actions of the previous administration, 
and especially the military leaders. I cer- 
tainly am in acord that the Nationalist Chi- 
nese should participate, but I also am most 
emphatic that some of our other so-called 
Allies should realize that they are a part, 
and should be an active part, in protecting 
the freedoms of the world. In other words, 
Brink, it is time for us to say “No” to the 
countries of the world who sit idly by while 
we send American boys and girls to fight in 
foreign countries. 

Your comments relative to our son, Laird, 
are greatly appreciated. The McGregors 
know what it means to have a son wounded 
on foreign soil. We join with you and Mrs, 
Brinkerhoff in being willing to do anything 
humanly possible to stop communism, and 
we also join with you in saying let all the 
freedom-loving countries participate and not 
just the United States. 

With kind regards. 

J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress, 





Seaway Before the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of May 6, 1954: 
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Seaway Berore THE HOUSE 


The House vote on the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill scheduled for today will be one of the 
most important tallies of the present session 
of Congress. As sponsors of the bill empha- 
sized yesterday, this is in a very literal sense 
the last chance the House will have to pass 
upon this issue. If it should fail to support 
the administration and the Senate, which 
have already endorsed the St. Lawrence 
project, Canada will promptly begin con- 
struction of an all-Canadian seaway. Fail- 
ure of the United States to participate in so 
vital a project would be a grave misfortune 
which future generations of Americans would 
never cease to regret. 

Both the United States and Canada need 
the seaway. They need the power it will 
generate, the great advantage that it will 
give to shipping by means of a deep channel 
linking the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, and the added security it will afford. 
Indeed, the argument has already been re- 
solved in favor of the seaway. The only issue 
the House has to decide is whether the 
United States should claim the advantage of 
being an equal partner. We hope that the 
decision will be forthright and that Ameri- 
can participation will not be clouded by any 
sabotage schemes such as the Brownson 
amendment. The national interest, in our 
opinion, demands an overwhelming affirma- 
tive vote for the seaway. 





The Constitution Is Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 'Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Clarence Manion which appeared re- 
cently in SPOTLIGHT: 

THE CONSTITUTION Is Your BusINgess 
(By Clarence Manion) 


We are a country of highly organized spe- 
cial interests. Everybody is concerned with 
his special interest and indeed has to be in 
this highly organized and thoroughly com- 
petitive age. But what alarms me is that 
seldom, if ever, do I find any organization 
that is brought together in the general in- 
terest. And it is precisely the general in- 
terest of the United States that is in need 
of help and attention. If I should ask you 
to tell me what phase or branch of indus- 
try you represent, we would call the roll 
of all the enterprises, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, exploration, advertising, trans- 
portation. That's your business, isn't it? 
That the great mistake we all make. Your 
business is only incidentally the business of 
merchandising and manufacturing and sell- 
ing and transporting. 

The Constitution is; your business. It’s 
the only business you have. If it weren't 
for the Constitution, there wouldn’t be any 
business in this country that is private in 
nature. And if you permit the foundation 
of all business enterprise to be innervated 
or subverted, then you won't be in business 
any longer. You will be at the beck and 
the call of totalitarian direction. 

Let me give you two recent historical 
events, both of which ought to be well 
known to you. A few months ago, the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala seized 230,000 acres 
of land belonging to the United Fruit Co. 
What did the United Fruit Co. do about 
it? Nothing. There isn't anything that 
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anybody can do about the seizure of their 
property in Guatemala. There isn’t any con- 
stitution in Guatemala worthy of the name. 
It’s full of escape hatches through which 
the dictator can crawl at his convenience. 
And Guatemala is not behind the Iron Cur- 
tain yet. Guatemala is just behind our 
backs. 

About the same time, the then President 
of the United States seized the steel prop- 
erties of the country and what did the 
owners of the steel mills do about it? They 
went to the courts and asserted their con- 
stitutional rights. The courts and, ulti- 
mately, the Supreme Court decided that the 
President had exceeded his powers and they 
ordered the President to return the prop- 
erties to their owners, which the President 
did. All of us took that news calmly. Here 
and there, there was a toast to the good old 
Constitution. Beyond that, there wasn’t a 
ripple of interest or of recollection. 

But I want to remind you and urge you 
to remember the disparity between the 
Guatemalan seizure and the seizure in the 
United States of America. What took place 
in Guatemala is what is taking place all 
over the world. Not merely behind the 
Iron Curtain, but in front of it. What took 
place in the steel case takes place only in 
the United States of America. 

This is the only place on earth where an 
individual can force his government to re- 
spect his rights, and that’s the very defini- 
tion of liberty; and that is why I say the 
Constitution is your business. It is the 
license under which you continue to operate 
as a private property owner and as a private 
enterpriser. And I direct your attention to 
the Constitution and to the jeopardy in 
which it finds itself. 

The United States of America, which is 
the hope and envy of mankind, is merely the 
incarnation of four basic political convic- 
tions, and when those convictions disappear, 
disintegrate, or are subverted, the United 
States will collapse. The hope of the world 
will disappear. 

What are those four facts? After all, it 
isn’t difficult to recall when the United States 
was @ vacant lot and there wasn’t any United 
States; and onto that vacant space some 
architects came with a plan for reconstruc- 
tion—the only time in the world when a 
political organization was planned in ad- 
vance. It didn’t evolve; it was made, de- 
liberately, according to a prescription which 
was advertised to the world. And that ex- 
pression, that plan, that blueprint is known 
as the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Did you ever hear of it? Well, try to find 
& copy some place. It’s difficult. There 
you find the four facts of American life ex- 
pressed with the first breath of the new life 
of this Republic. 

No. 1: “We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,” they said, “that all men are cre- 
ated * * *,” There is a God, in other words. 
God exists according to this blueprint, not 
as a matter of faith, but as a matter of fact; 
the fact of God's existence is postulated and 
built into cornerstone No. 1 of the Republic. 
And remember that “We hold this truth to 
be self-evident * * *.” 

No.2. “That all men are created equal.” 
And here is the most bedeviling phrase in 
anybody's language today—human equality. 
How equal can people be? What are the 
limitations and potentialities of human 
equality? The Russians are selling a brand 
of human equality around the world; and 
millions of people are buying it. They want 
to be equal. What is the natural law of 
equality? What is the fact of equality? 

It says here, “All men are created equal.” 
All men, in other words, are equal in God's 
sight. That's the precise expression, “in 

God's sight”; and for that reason, they are 
equal before the law of the land, because if 
I know anything about the law of the land 
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it is merely a projection of God’s law— 
equality before God—equality before the 
law and beyond that inequality in every 
conceivable way. Did you ever hear any- 
body advertising the limitations of human 
equality? Do you think you're all equal, one 
to another? Do you think it is possible to 
make you equal? 

I ask you to take a look at that fingerprint 
of yours. J. Edgar Hoover says there is only 
one like it on earth. You are the only man 
or woman who now lives or who has ever 
lived who had that distinctively individua) 
trade mark. Contemplate it. Think of an 
allwise providence that breathes in into you 
a mark of differentiation from everybody else 
on earth. And do you think that’s the end 
of your individuality? No, that’s only the 
beginning. Everything about you is dif- 
ferent. God made men and women, each of 
whom is different from every other one; and 
in that difference lies the secret of civiliza- 
tion. 

Thank God for those differences. Some 
want to be farmers, some want to be fabri- 
cators, some want to be politicians, profes- 
sors; out of that great difference in ambition 
and in energy and in aptitude and in intel- 
lect, we are fed and clothed. Did you ever 
realize that? There's only one thing miss- 
ing in that great heterogeneous mass of 
differences necessary to spark a great civiliza- 
tion like ours—that’s freedom. These inte)- 
lects, these energies, these ambitions, this 
enterprise need to be free in order to achieve; 
and that brings us to: 

No. 3: “We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,” they said, “that all men are en- 
dowed (not by the Constitution or the Bill 
of Rights, but) by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights and amongst these are life 
and liberty.” It so says, “life and liberty” 
joined together, inseparable, unalienable. as 
gifts of God. Liberty is as important to hu- 
man nature as life is. Without liberty, man 
disintegrates—so that’s the third great fact 
of life—the divine origin of rights and obli- 
gations because obligations are just the re- 
verse side of the coin of right. And now, 
finally, for the fourth fact of life. 

How to preserve this human freedom— 
that’s the $64 question. How to keep men 
free? Now, they had not to observe but to 
invent * * * to make something—fact No. 
4: “We hold this truth to be self-evident,” 
they said, “that to secure these rights, to 
protect these gifts of God, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Man makes government to protect the gift 
God gave to man, 

We begin to get perspective. Government 
is last, not first. God is first; government is 
last; and now the opposition to communism 
begins to be rationalized. It’s the fact of 
God's existence that puts government in its 


. place—that puts natural limitations upon 


government which man has a moral obliga- 
tion to enforce—that keeps government a 
servant, lest it develop into a master. 


Every totalitarianism that ever existed 
was materialistic and godless because, where 
there is no God, government is god. That's 
why communism is godless; that’s why every 
tyranny from Herod to Hitler was godless. 
It’s the fact of God that subordinates govern- 
ment. You businessmen better advertise 
the fact of God, not to save your souls—I'm 
not worried about them; I’m worried about 
saving your civilization. The fact of God is 
first in the order of importance. 


Now about government—how to keep it 
confined; how to keep it in its place. There 
are many unfortunate notions about govern- 
ment today. Government is, according to 
these specifications, a tool, a device, manu- 
factured to do a special job, like a lathe or 
a drill press; it’s a dangerous tool; and then, 
for the first time, in any age of history, they 
tied their government down; they limited it; 
they controlled it; they made it serve rather 
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than master them; and that’s the rationale 
of your history—this inseparable logical link- 
ing between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

There are three things that you must sell: 
You must sell the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and, yes, the Ten Commandments of God. 
Because when all this was done, somebody 
asked James Madison why this Government 
won't work., “Nobody has ever done this to 
government before. It won't function. You 
can’t treat government like this; it has no 
power.” And Madison answered classically. 
He said: “We have staked the whole future 
of American civilization not upon the power 
of government, far from it, but upon the 
capacity of mankind for self-government.” 

Better advertise that. Tell them what 
William Penn said 100 years before the 
Declaration of Independence was written. 
“Those people who will not be governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants.” The Found- 
ing Fathers knew it. Our generation should 
know it. Those people who will not, in 
other words, govern themselves according to 
the laws of their Creator will be ruled by 
a despotism. It was so in every age of 
history. It will be so with us. 

Self-government, self-restraint, moral 
consciousness, that’s the price of your con- 
stitutional system, and so the Ten Command- 
ments have come back into currency. Sell 
those three things: God’s commandments, 
the blueprint for freedom, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the constitutional con- 
finement of government in the interests of 
freedom because there isn’t any definition of 
freedom that isn’t contained in the phrase 
“limited government.” 

Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said 
something that ought to be on a few bill- 
boards. Woodrow Wilson said, “The history 
of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of governmental power.” He said, “When 
we resist the concentration of governmental 
power, we resist the processes of death, be- 
cause,” he added, and this is important, “a 
concentration of governmental power is what 
always precedes the death of human liberty.” 

Today, 40 years later, the Communists have 
taken Wilson’s phrase and paraphrased it 
into a command. The Communists say, “A 
concentration of governmental power is what 
must precede the death of human freedom.” 
And so they first concentrate power and then 
they seize it, as they seized it in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Hungary and in Bulgaria and 
Rumania and Latvia and Lithuania—in 15 
separate nations containing 600 million 
people, since the end of World War II. 

First, they consolidated control over the 
police; then they consolidated control over 
the ballot boxes; and then the people, in ter- 
ror of the police, voted themselves behind 
the Iron Curtain. There wasn’t any march- 
ing Russian army. There were no dropped 
bombs. Czechoslovakia voted almost unani- 
mously to go behind the Iron Curtain; so did 
600 million people in that greatest con- 
quest of all time. 

You think they won’t try it on us? Their 
first objective is to concentrate power and 
when the Communist conspirator comes to 
this country he looks first for the centralized 
control of the police. And where does he 
find that? He goes to Washington. He has 
Dexter White or Alger Hiss or somebody 
ready to take over the job. But he can’t 
find the centralized control over the police 
because with the remarkable prevision of 
their generation, the Founding Fathers de- 
centralized the control of the police. It is 
not in Washington. Police are controlled 
in the States of the Union, and the cities 
and the hamlets of the United States, by 
constitutional provision. There isn’t any 
consolidation over the power of the police. 
Police control is a State control, not be- 
cause of anything you did or I did but be- 
cause of something the Founding Fathers 
wisely did before the word Communist was 
current, 
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And then they look for the ballot boxes; 
and where do they find those? In Washing- 
ton, controlled by the Minister of Voting? 
They find the ballot boxes dispersed through 
48 independent constitutional jurisdictions 
called States. Voting qualification is a State 
right; 48 different places, 48 different rules, 

And, last of all is the land. The land 
which they want to confiscate is the first 
act of the Communist government. Where 
is the central control of the land? How can 
they get their hands on that? They look 
for it in Washington and they don’t find it 
there. They find land controlled by the wise 
prevision of the Founding Fathers—not in 
Washington but—in 48 separate, individual 
constitutional jurisdictions called State land, 
and property is locally controlled under State 
law. Keep it that way. States’ rights is 
your best defense against communism, De- 
fend States’ right. Learn about them, Un- 
derstand them. 

Of course, the Pentagon has its part to 
play; so do the other expensive measures 
that we use to defend ourselves against 
marching Russian armies and dropping Rus- 
sian bombs. But I remember what the Com- 
munist told me in Notre Dame, who had late- 
ly escaped from the Daily Worker, a decade 
ago. “The Constitution,” he said, “is the 
greatest frustration of the Communist con- 
spirators in the United States of America.” 
And how few of us know it. They know it. 
The Constitution of this country is your 
greatest protection. 


I know how human we are, how reluctant 
to take upon ourselves the burden of saving 
our fellow man, but it isn’t George's job. 
Don't expect George to do it. He won't do 
it. He hasn’t done it. I’ve talked to him. 
He isn’t interested at all. You must do it, 
each and every one of you. If you're trou- 
bied with apathetic sickness. I’ll tell you 
hcw to get rid of it. 

I had a client the other day, believe it 
or not; and what is more extraordinary, a 
paying client. We had been working with 
him for weeks to try to insulate him against 
the post-mortem impacts of the Federal tax 
collector. You know what I mean? Don't 
know how much good we did but we went 
through all of the usual motions. We had 
created a big tru8t agreement. He'd re- 
written his will and the will of his wife. We 
made gifts, inter vivos of course. They were 
all inter vivos; none of them were causa 
mortis, lawyers take notice. We had had 
deeds of land, oh yes, life-insurance policies 
reassigned, bank accounts readjusted, a big 
stack of documents on the desk. 

My client had reached the signing stage 
and he was signing away with a big smile 
on his face. At that point, I interrupted 
hilm. I said, “John, you seem to be getting 
a kick out of this.” I wasn’t getting any 
kick out of it. I was fed up with it, tired, 
and disgusted. 

John laid down his pen and looked at me, 
still smiling. He said, “Pat, I certainly do 
get a kick out of this. You know, I'm an 
old man. I’m ready to admit it to you. 
I’ve been pretty successful. I've accumu- 
lated quite a bit of property, more than I 
ever thought I would be able tocount. Un- 
fortunately, I lost my wife a few years ago. 
I have some lovely children and grandchil- 
dren. I'd like to have them have some of 
this property. I knew that unless I sat 
down and did something like this, it would 
all go to the four winds and the rest of it 
would go to the Government.” He said, “I 
think we’ve done the best we could. I'm 
very happy. I’m going to sleep tonight.” 
He started to sign again. 

At that, I interrupted him a second time. 
I said, “John, now that_you've taken care 
of their property, what are you going to do 
about their liberty?” John didn’t even 
stop this time. He just laughed out loud, 
shrugged his shoulders. “Liberty,” he said, 
“I don’t know anything about liberty. I’m 
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just a merchant. I'll just have to leave 
liberty to the politiicans and the professors.” 

Then I told him something that I’m going 
to tell you. “Tear up the trust agreement. 
Tear up the will. Throw away the life-insur- 
ance policies. Forget the bank account. 
Forget the common stock. Forget every- 
thing. Because unless you leave your chil- 
dren liberty, you leave them nothing at all. 

“Ask the Jews in Germany. Ask the well- 
propertied Jews in Germany what good their 
property and their wealth did them when 
they were faced up against the concentrated, 
unlimited power in the hands of Adolf Hitler. 
Ask the ghosts of 10 million Kulaks mur- 
dered by Joe Stalin. Ask those ghosts, ‘Say, 
fellows, you had lots of property. What 
good did it do you when you were faced 
up against the concentrated, unlimited power 
called communism?’ ” 

Wherever you ask the question and of 
whomsoever you ask it, the answer comes 
back, always the same. In time of un- 
limited, concentrated government, your prop- 
erty is going to buy your children just one 
thing—a ticket to the concentration camp: 
a@ one-way ticket to the point of no return. 
So will you please think about that the next 
time you pay that life-insurance premium, 
the next time you put a codicil on that will, 
the next time you stash away a few dollars 
for the new grandchild? 

Think about it, please, particularly when 
you look at those children and those grand- 
children. Gather them around you and take 
a look at them, as I have looked at mine. 
Then ask yourself one question: “How much 
power, how much unlimited, concentrated 
power, is my Government going to have when 
these youngsters are as old as I am?” 

Ask yourself that question, my friends. 
That will do it. I guarantee that it will 
do it. Then and there you'll make a reso- 
lution that your legacy, not of property but 
of liberty, to these, your children, is going to 
compare favorably to the big fortune of free- 
dom that the Founding Fathers left to you. 





Israel’s Sixth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end the State of Israel is celebrating the 
sixth anniversary of its independence. 
The citizens of that country and the 
many friends of Israel in the United 
States and throughout the world will 
rejoice on this occasion, although their 
joy is tempered by the fact that Israel 
still has not been successful in establish- 
ing peaceful relations with its neighbors. 

In fact, at this very moment, tension 
between Israel and the Arab States is 
reaching new heights because of the con- 
stant friction and, border incidents. 
Open hostilities may break out unless 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions succeed in convincing the Arab 
countries that peace is imperative in the 
Near East and that they will be en- 
dangering the security of the whole area 
if they persist in their warlike acts and 
provocations. 


Unfortunately, our own country has 
recently embarked upon a policy of so- 
called “impartiality” as between Jews 
and Arabs, which only serves the cunning 
purposes of the Arab States. The most 
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Near East. Such an agreement was an- 
nounced last week with Iraq, and a sim- 
ilar agreement is reported to be in the 
final stages of negotiation with Saudi 
Arabia. 

It is of interest to recall that Iraq’s 
military forces were among the first 
to invade Israel when the latter declared 
its independence just 6 years ago. Now, 
we are informed that the military aid 
being made available to Iraq by the 
United States is being done so uncondi- 
tionally. Under such circumstances, it 
is proper to ask: What will prevent Iraq 
from using these arms from America 
against Israel? 

When I question the wisdom of our 
diplomacy in the Near East at this time, 
I do so because I am convinced that its 
present policy is fraught with great dan- 
ger for the peace, the security and the 
stability of the Middle East. We are 
coddling the Arabs at the expense of 
Israel, our only true ally and friend in 
that area. Pr 

On this occasion of Israel’s anniver- 
sary, we should reconsider our relation- 
ship with that country and seek to re- 
affirm our bonds of friendship and co- 
operation with it. Its people are staunch 
believers in the principles of freedom 
and human dignity, as are the American 
people. We must therefore continue to 
help Israel preserve its freedom and in- 
dependence, to make her economically 
self-sustaining, and militarily secure. 

In this spirit, let us renew our cordial 
relationship between the United States 
and Israel, and let us extend to the Gov- 
ernment and people of Israel our con- 
gratulations and sincerest wishes for 
genuine peace for them and for all man- 
kind. May the coming year see Israel 
at peace with its neighbors and with 
the world, and may it continue to grow 
and develop as a free and independent 
nation. 





We Should Pursue the FHA Investigation 
With All Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA mm 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I am concerned about 
the apparent failure to push the investi- 
gations into the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration frauds and irregularities. The 
investigations which started off with so 
many charges and so many promises 
now seem to be bogged down. We hear 
little from the investigators and see less 
in the papers. Congress cannot afford 
to let this scandal go dry on the vine. 

The American people want a full and 
complete investigation of FHA frauds 
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recent phase of this policy of impar- 
tiality is to enter into agreements with 
individual Arab States whereby Ameri- 
can arms and military supplies are 
made available to them, ostensibly 
against possible Soviet aggression in the 


and wrongdoing. If there is nothing 
wrong, we should complete the investi- 
gation fully and exonerate the Federal 
housing agency and its officials of 
wrongdoing. On the other hand, if 
fraud, corruption, and dishonesty are 
found in FHA transactions, these mat- 
ters should be given to the public with 
all possible speed, and regardless of who 
is involved, proper penalties for fraud, 
corruption, and dishonesty should be 


applied. 


Of course, only a full investigation can 
From 
what I have read and heard, and what 
I believe, it is my judgment that the 
Government has been fleeced by wrong- 
ful use of its credit, tens of millions of 
dollars. This has been done, I am in- 
formed, by falsifying of records, by get- 
ting wrongful appraisements, by water- 
ing charges made against construction, 
and causing the issuance of Government 
guaranty in instances not justified and 
in other instances beyond the limit of 
the guaranty which is justified under 
the statute. These are all technical 
They may involve officials of 
Government, lending agencies, contrac- 
The chips 
should fall where they may; wherever 
the blight of corruption and dishonesty 
casts its sinister shadow, there investi- 
gators should be found. The American 
people want and expect punishment of 
those who have betrayed their trust as 
want 
punishment meted out to private inter- 
ests who, in violation of our laws, have 
gotten rich in times of emergency when 
the Government was trying to help its 


disclose what has been done. 


matters. 


tors, and business people. 


Government officials, and they 


people on housing programs. 


Regardless of how the violations have 
occurred, and regardless of whom they 
touch, the investigation should proceed 


and proceed quickly. 


Senator Byrp started with an investi- 
gation but I have recently heard little 
further from his investigating commit- 
tee. Senator CapeHartT has announced 
an investigation and the Housing Ad- 
ministration has announced an investi- 


gation. 


The more of these investigations where 
dishonesty and corruption is involved, 


the better we like it. 





W. H. J. Hipple III, of Atlantic City, 


N. J., Testifies in Favor of H. R. 8356 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of W. H. J. Hipple II, of At- 
lantic City, N. J., before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee at its 
hearing this morning, is highly impor- 
tant with regard to the favorable atti- 
ture in support of the provi- 


expressed 
sions of H. R. 8356. Mr. Hipple’s state- 
ment is as follows: 
My name is William Hipple. I am from 
I am occupied there 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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as an estate analyst and in that capacity ; 
represent several life-insurance companies 
and a number of health and accident organ. 
izations. The ensuing statements do no 
carry the imprimatur of any organized ay. 
thority. They are derived from experience 
and examination. 

The mass of testimony in reference to rein. 
surance is impressive in its acclaim of the 
progress made in the health insurance field, 
The testimony would seem to characterize 
this progress as a general increase of per. 
sons covered in conformance with the needs 
and purposes of the insured, and the promise 
for even greater strides with the advent of 
major medical insurance. The accompany- 
ing statistics would appear to support this 
contention. 

Should we accept the foregoing graphic 
representations of the numerous authorities 
that have appeared before this committee, 
and fail to classify them, our fears for the 
inadequacies of the health insurance indus- 
try would be unnecessary. We are obliged, 
however, to recognize to what extent this 
progress is quantitative rather than quali- 
ative in nature. 

Health insurance plans fall into two gen- 
eral groups. The plans which are subject 
to cancellation or renewed at the option of 
the company, and the noncancellable plans 
guaranteed to renew for a specified duration 
of time up to age 65. There are policy dif- 
ferences within the group and company pol- 
icy varies with respect to performance in 
their use of restrictive provisions. Since the 
policyholder has recourse only to policy 
guarantees (and their interpretation by the 
courts), company practice remains an im- 
portant but an unpredictable factor. The 
prospective risk has two willing sources of 
information on this point; the agent not 
always motivated by a sense of responsibility 
to the prospect, or the latest most bizarre 
advertisement to which he has been exposed. 
I hesitate to comment on either for fear of 
seeming to present untoward bias. 

The term “actuarial principles” has been 
referred to in the course of testimony, osten- 
sibly, as a pragmatic basis for computing 
morbidity. It has become natural to iden- 
tify this expression with the experience 
principle subscribed to by the life-insurance 
industry, and attempt to resolve the prob- 
lems of the health-insurance industry with 
that reference in mind. Unfortunately no 
such ultimate has been established in the 
underwriting of health-insurance risks, nor 
is it likely that a valid experience table 
will be obtained if current practices of some 
of the larger commercial carriers are per- 
petuated. 

The statement of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners adopts the 
term “actuarial science.” It is. my feeling 
after reading their resolution that they have 
been entirely sincere in allocating the term 
to this subject of health insurance. If it 
is a science there must be variable laws 
at work, if there are laws at work it should 
be possible to derive a uniform experience 
table. Unfortunately no such formula is 
in evidence. What actuarial principle can 
be deduced from a policy issued to a stand- 
ard risk and later canceled or amended to 
exclude a disease or class of related dis- 
eases. They are not referring to a principle 
or an actuarial science. This practice begets 
an artifact constructed from indefinite and 
patchwork precedent. The enlightened ad- 
vancement of the underwriting process in the 
life-insurance industry has not been imi- 
tated by the health-insurance companies 
because the acceptance of restrictive pro- 
visions has nullified the incentive to broaden 
and extend underwriting procedures. To 
increase premium income many life-insur- 
ance companies have exposed their experi- 
ence to new and untried areas. The leaders 
in this experiment have been stock, and 

-combination stock and participating com- 
panies. It is my impression that the results 
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have been gratifying to the company and 
the policyholder, To come up to date with 
this subject, Just before I left my office 
1 received @ memorandum from one of 
the leading life companies offering insur- 
ance to selected risks with a history of 
coronary thrombosis or angina pectoris as 
recently as @ year ago at the substandard 
rates of course. This is not philanthropic 
research: it is a sound and enterprising de- 
cision to accumulate experience in an un- 
tested group. 

What purpose can this reflection on an 
allied industry serve? It should provide us 
with evidence that a responsible industry 
with substantially similar benefits, if it hopes 
to expand will select undetermined and 
neglected regions to develop, and that the 
many will follow the few in their profitable 
adventure. It is important to understand 
a business that has produced one of man’s 
most valuable documents, and I think it is 
possible to employ many of its principles 
in the health-insurance field. 

The companies issuing noncancellable, 
guaranteed renewable policies and volun- 
tary prepayment plans, such as Blue Cross, 
are distinguished by the reliable manner 
they have promoted the growth of the 
health-insurance industry. Their contribu- 
tion to the advancement of private enter- 
prise is significant. 

Emphatic attention should be accorded 
the cancellable or “the not guaranteed re- 
newable” policy, ,ot only to the provisions 
of the contract but to their interpretation 
and enforcement. It should be within the 
province of section 201 of H. R. 8356 to deter- 
mine the number of claims currently under 
dispute, the incidence of lapse, and the 
number of policies amended or canceled, by 
the applying company. ‘This suggestion 
could conceivably evoke some spirited oppo- 
sition, but it is necessary if the reinsurance 
program is to be more than an extempora- 
neous organization. 

I am disturbed by the apparent evasion 
of issues in the resolution of the insurance 
commissioners. It could be inferred from 
their document that they recognize no great 
disparity of underwriting in the health and 
accident field or if they do that it is not 
germane to the subject of these hearings. 
On page 1 of their testimony they state “the 
bill contains provisions which involve sub- 
sidization and tend to point toward the com- 
plete socialization of health services.” No 
special clairvoyance is required to see that 
the threat comes not from this bill, but 
from the inadequacies that produced it. 

Some of the testimony would criticize 
the reinsurance process outlined in H. R. 
8356 as uncharacteristic; that it would 
simply be a needless addition to the existing 
available reinsurance sources, I am hope- 
ful its peculiar nature will be effective in 
creating a higher level of underwriting and 
subsequently this proposed reinsurance pro- 
gram will be unnecessary. We might prop- 
erly refer to the bill as an act of initiative 
and momentum. Beyond that descripition 
I feel it has no proper place in our private 
enterprise system. 

One additional matter I have been reluc- 
tant to mention because it is rightfully a 
subject for the purview of the various State 
commissioners: It is the agent’s part in the 
sales process of health insurance. Only the 
most energetic restraint deters me from ex- 
Panding this issue. The agent is an enig- 
ma—to the company, to the prospect, and to 
the statistics. He verbally defines policy 
provisions with impunity, and who is to 
measure the mischief he does to the un- 
suspecting prospect. It would seem wise to 
include the agents statements in the policy 
as an appendage to and part of the policy 
contract. Such an arrangement would pre- 
clude many of the disputes arising from mis- 
leading sales talks. 
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The material I have presented to this com- 
mittee must necessarily be limited in range. 
The complexities of actuarial science are 
simply not within my frame of reference. 
I wish to be regarded only as an interested 
observer and offer these statements as worth- 
while only insofar as they derive merit from 
logic. 

Finally I should like to add that we should 
militantly oppose the transgression of our 
historical ideals. I am opposed to socialized 
medicine in all its forms and any legisla- 
tion that would promote or induce it. My 
livelihood is provided fer by insurance pre- 
miums and I am determined that this sat- 
isfactory arrangement will continue un- 
hampered by regulation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I see in this proposal no desire 
to test the durability of the medical pro- 
fession or the insurance industry, but 
rather an instrument to avoid future en- 
croachment by less prudent authority. 

I look forward to this committee’s favor- 
able action on Mr. WoLveErton’s bill, H. R. 
8356. 





Protection for the American Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
year ago, on May 5, 1953, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5003, which provides that 
newspapermen shall not be required -to 
reveal the sources of their information 
in Federal courts, before Federal grand 
juries, or before congressional commit- 
tees, except under certain circumstances 
involving the security of our country or 
where there is concealment of a crime. 

My bill aroused considerable interest 
throughout the country and received 
wide support in the Nation’s press, It 
was reported in the news columns, dis- 
cussed in editorials, and commented up- 
on by columnists. Only a few days ago 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
made reference to my bill in an editorial 
on press responsibility, in its issue of 
May 1, 1954. 

At the time I introduced my bill a year 
ago, I made certain comments and ob- 
servations about the privilege of a free 
press. I wish to quote a few brief pas- 
sages from my remarks as they appeared 
in the Recorp at that time: 

The rights and liberties enjoyed by the 
American people will remain safe as long as 
we have a free press in this country. When 
there is an abridgment of that time-hon- 
ored right, then the safety of our whole na- 
tional structure is threatened for our free 
press has always been one of the great 
champions for liberty and democracy. * * * 

One of the major keys which make possi- 
ble for our newspapers to present to their 
readers the true facts is the privilege of 
newspapermen to refuse to reveal the sources 
of their information. Very few people real- 
ize, however, that under the present Federal 
laws and jurisdiction no newspaperman can 
either claim this privilege or be guaranteed 
protection for refusing to divulge the sources 
of his information. * * * 

Through passage of my bill, Congress can 
prove its faith and trust in the American 
press, it can reiterate its belief in freedom 
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of the press, and it can voice its coufidence 
in newspapermen and in their code @f ethics. 
Newspapermen are not asking for protection 
based on mere relevance or pertinence of 
material. They want a specific safeguard 
which will give them the necessary protec- 
tion of the law. They want official recog- 
nition of a traditional privilege which will 
strengthen the freedom of the press in this 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, exactly a year has gone 
by since then and nothing has been done. 
The House Judiciary Committee, to 
whom my bill was referred for action, 
has taken no action on the measure and 
has not even submitted it to a subcom- 
mittee for study. Meanwhile, the news- 
paperman’s privilege or right to protect 
his sources remains unprotected and it 
is bound to hurt seriously the freedom of 
the press in this country and the meth- 
ods of newsgathering as we know them 
today. 

That this issue is very much alive now 
and will undoubtedly continue to grow 
in importance is clear from events of 
these last few days. I am sure my col- 
leagues have not failed to notice that in 
the current Army-McCarthy hearings, 
the Senator from Wisconsin has claimed 
the right not to divulge his sources of 
information and his claim was sustained 
by the chairman. In handing down the 
ruling, Senator Kart E. Munor stated as 
follows at the hearings on May 5, 1954: 

The Chair is prepared to rule. He unhesi- 
tatingly and unequivocally rules that in his 
opinion, and this is sustained by an un- 
broken precedent so far as he knows before 
Senate investigating committees, law-en- 
forcement officers, investigators, any of those 
engaged in the investigative field who come 
in contact with confidential information 
are not required to disclose the source of 
their information. The same rule has been 
followed by the FBI and, in my opinion, very 
appropriately so. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the “un- 
broken precedent” referred to by Sena- 
tor Munor is even older and dates back 
much further in our history where it 
concerns the right and privilege of news- 
papermen not to disclose their sources of 
information, than it does in the case of 
“those engaged in the investigative field” 
or the FBI. The newspapermen’s privi- 
lege goes back to the days of John Peter 
Zenger, one of the earliest pioneers in 
the struggle for freedom of the press in 
America, whose fight for freedom of ex- 
pression in 1735 helped to establish the 
fact that the affairs of government 
should remain public. Since then there 
have been a number of instances where 
newspapermen chose to go to jail rather 
than reveal their sources of information, 
and in this way they upheld the un- 
broken precedent. 

I desire to raise this question: Why 
should the right not to disclose sources 
of information be recognized for those 
engaged in investigations and for the 
FBI, but not for newspapermen? Why 
should our press—and this applies also 
to the periodical press, newsgathering 
agencies, radio and television—be denied 
this privilege to which it lays claim and 
precedence extending over 2 centuries 
or more? If we cherish our freedom of 
the press, then we should give the Ameri- 
can press the protection it needs. 
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Mr. Speaker, the editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald referred 
to above was as follows: 

Press RESPONSIBILITY 


Canadian courts recently handed down a 
ruling which, if allowed to stand, will hobble 
Canadian newspapers in their obligation to 
report the news. Blair Fraser, Ottawa editor 
of MacLean’s magazine, was ordered by a 
provincial court to reveal the sources of his 
information for an article on politics in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Mr. Fraser refused to do s0 
and appealed the order. But his appeal was 
rejected by the Appeal Court and by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

There have been similar cases in the United 
States. Some newsmen have gone to jail 
rather than reveal their sources of informa- 
tion. Two Newburgh, N. Y., reporters spent 
5 days in jail in 1948 for refusing to tell a 
grand jury their confidential sources of infor- 
mation. In 1934, 2 Kentucky reporters 
spent several days in jail when a Danville 
police judge charged them with contempt for 
refusing to disclose where they had obtained 
certain information. Twelve States now ac- 
cord reporters the same protection of law as 
given to lawyers, doctors, or clergymen with 
respect to confidential information. It has 
been argued that the right is implicit in the 
first amendment and that it is now a part of 
the common law. But the reporter's right to 
protect his sources is not yet recognized in 
some jurisdictions. 

To remedy this defect, Representative 
Louis B. HELLER, of New York, is sponsoring 
a bill to accord reporters the legal right to 
refuse to disclose sources of information ex- 
cept in special circumstances involving na- 
tional security or concealment of a crime. 
“Newspapermen are not asking for protection 
based on mere relevance or pertinence of 
material,” Mr. HeLume properly said when he 
introduced his bill last year. “They want 
official recognition of a traditional privilege 
which will strengthen the freedom of the 
press in this country.” This right must be 
protected or newspapers will be unable to 
obtain information or even tips from persons 
who do not want their identity known. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
lives far from the territory to be served 
by the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, 
I believe that I can view the project more 
dispassionately than most. I must say 
I become more mystified at the attitude 
and behavior of the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence waterway with each new de- 
velopment in connection with that proj- 
ect. For instance, some year and a half 
ago when the Canadians renounced the 
old Executive Agreement of 1941, pro- 
viding for construction jointly by the 
United States and Canada but with the 
United States footing practically the 
whole bill, and announced their willing- 
ness and even their desire to build the 
waterway alone without any cost to the 
American taxpayer, I looked for great 
rejoicing on the part of the proponents. 
Here at last was the perfect answer to 
what, in the final analysis, had always 
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caused the Congress to reject or lay aside 
consideration of the St. Lawerence 
Waterway year after year, namely the 
tremendous expense to the United 
States. No approval by Congress would 
be required and no part of the cost would 
be borne by the United States, yet the 
same project would be built and by rea- 
son of guarantees in existing treaties 
American vessels and commerce would 
have the right to use it on terms of com- 
plete equality with Canadian vessels and 
commerce. 

But not at all, instead of rejoicing the 
proponents talked and acted as though 
this would be a near calamity and have 
used this as the newest, and perhaps the 
weirdest, of all the many different argu- 
ments that have been advanced through 
the years as to why it was urgently nec- 
essary that the United States join with 
Canada in building the waterway. 

Many Members of Congress have de- 
cried the failure of European countries 
to expend enough effort and money on 
their own behalf along with their con- 
stant requests for more money and aid 
from the United States. Then along 
comes a country that can stand on its 
own two feet and has the pride and 
courage to want to do so—that country 
wants to build in its own country with 
its own money a project with the un- 
usual characteristic of being available 
and useful to us on the same terms as 
to the citizens of that country—and in- 
stead of saying “congratulations, more 
power to you” many Members of Con- 
gress are conjuring up silly reasons why 
this would be hurtful to our national in- 
terests. Personally, I think the contin- 
uing fight is merely a reflection of a 
state of mind possessed by many that 
nobody is capable of doing anything 
without United States help or else it is 
because certain individuals feel their 
pride and prestige is at stake. As I said 
at the beginning, I am mystified at the 
attitude and behavior of the proponents 
of the waterway, particularly those de- 
dicated to the balancing of the budget, 
the reduction of taxes, or the elimination 
of unnecessary spending. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, along comes an- 
other proposal to save the taxpayer from 
having to bear the cost of the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway and this time 
the reaction from the proponents is vio- 
lent and almost hysterical. This second 
proposal to spare the taxpayers the cost 
of building the works in the St. Lawrence 
River called for by S. 2150 is a proposal 
known as the Brownson amendment. 

I need not spend any time describing 
this amendment, as that has already 
been done. It is sufficient to say that 
the Brownson amendment would put the 
financing of the United States share of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway on a genuine 
revenue-bond basis under which the 
bonds of the Seaway Corporation would 
have to be sold directly to the public 
without any guaranty of principal or 
interest by the Federal Government or 
any agency thereof. This would put the 
financing of the proposed waterway on 
the same basis as toll bridges and toll 
roads in California. Under our Cali- 


fornia Toll Bridge Authority Act it is 
provided, by section 30235, that— 
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Bonds issued pursuant to this chapter shal] 
not constitute or be a debt, liability, or obj). 
gation of the State. 


It further provides that— 

The payment of both principal anq jp. 
terest of all bonds shall be secured only tp 
the tolls or other revenues collected from 
the particular toll bridge or other highway 
crossing for which the bonds were issued 
other revenues and interest thereon, anj 
sinking funds created therefrom received py 
the Authority. ’ 


I hear proponents maintaining that it 
is not feasible to build projects through 
the issuance of bonds that do not con- 
stitute a lien on any particular Property 
but are dependent solely upon-the reve. 
nue from the project. This Clearly is 
not so where the investors are convinced 
that the project has been carefully 
planned and thought out and will pro- 
duce adequate revenues. On this basis 
hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds 
have been quickly and easily sold to the 
investing public by the California Toll 
Bridge Authority. If the investing pub- 
lic has faith in the cost estimates of the 
Army engineers and the revenue esti- 
mates of the Department of Commerce, 
there should not be the slightest difi- 
culty in marketing revenue bonds of thr 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation for the 
purpose of building the works called for 
by S. 2150. According to the estimates 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
revenues from the project are expected 
to be 244 times the annual cost of the 
project, including not only the cost of 
operation and maintenance, but interest 
and amortization on the investment. No 
one ever contended that the provision of 
our California statutes requiring the fi- 
nancing of the construction of toll 
bridges by revenue bonds was a means 
of killing such projects, but rather it is 
looked upon as a means of insuring that 
only sound projects will be constructed. 
The opponents of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway maintain that the costs will 
greatly exceed the estimates of the Army 
engineers and that the revenues from 
the project will be far less than the 
amount estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, and that as a consequence, 
the waterway could never be self-liqui- 
dating and will be an economically un- 
sound project. 

There is a very easy way to determine 
which side in this controversy is correct 
and that is to leave it up to the private 
investor to determine whether he vill 
buy revenue bonds for the purpose of 
raising money to construct the project. 
If the project is considered sound by the 
investors, there will be no delay whatso- 
ever in raising the amount of money re- 
quired. On the other hand, if they do 
not believe the project is economically 
sound, not only will there be delay, but 
in all probability the bonds will never 
be sold and the project will never be 
built by the United States, and that is 
exactly as it should be. 

When you consider that the endorse- 
ment of this project by the Cabinet and 
by the President himself was on the as- 
sumption that the project would be self- 
liquidating and economically sound, it 
seems to me entirely reasonable and con- 
sistent to put this one fact to the best 
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known practical test, and I know of no 
better practical test than the judgment 
of private investors. 

In addition to the unsound argument- 
about delay resulting from the use of 
revenue bonds, the proponents have said 
that the use of revenue bonds is imprac- 
tical as a means of constructing an inter- 
national project. Again the proponents 
are on very weak ground because the 
works to be constructed pursuant to S.: 
2150 are to be entirely on the United 
States side and the project has an inter- 
national aspect only by reason of the fact 
that Canada plans to build works of a 
comparable nature in the section of the 
river that lies wholly in Canada. The 
only truly international part of the proj- 
ect is in the construction of the dams 
and the powerplant. These structures 
constitute single physical entities run- 
ning across the international boundary 
and requiring international cooperation, 
and yet the portion of the work to be 
done by the New York Power Authority, 
an agency of the State of New York, is 
to be done with money raised through 
the issuance of revenue bonds by the New 
York Power Authority. These bonds will 
not be backed by the faith and credit of 
the State of New York . 

In short, it is entirely clear to me that 
the objections raised by the proponents 
to the use of the revenue-bond method 
is nothing more than a showing of com- 
plete lack of faith in the soundness of the 
project they advocate having built with 
funds of the Federal Government. Ac- 
tually, Mr. Speaker, it is the attitude of 
the proponents toward the Brownson 
amendment that has weighed more 
heavily with me in reaching the determi- 
nation that the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project would be economically unsound 
than any other single bit of evidence. 





Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening Post 
on Monday, April 19, 1954: 

INDOCHINA 


Today the world’s hottest trouble spot is 
Indochina, It looms. rather foreboding in 
view of some semiofficial pronouncements 
that we may be called upon to either rein- 
force or to replace the French in that area 
of defense against the spread of communism. 
Vice President Nixon stirred up a hornet’s 
nest when he made the statement that in 
the unlikely event the French withdrew from 
Indochina American troops might be sent 
in.. This was followed by a statement from 
the State Department that it is “highly un- 
likely” United States troops will have to 
replace French forces in Indochina, but this 
statement was tempered by a support for 
Mr. Nixon’s stand that southeast Asia must 
be saved from Communist aggression, 
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After Korea, it will be quite difficult to 
sell the American people a bill of goods on 
Indochina, particularly if that area is to 
be defended in a manner similar to Korea. 
We believe fully that we must stop Com- 
munist aggression. We recognize quite well 
the significance of the spread of Communist 
influence and control over Asia, but we must 
ask in ali justice why it should be the sole 
responsibility of the United States. The 
French have a stake in Indochina and the 
British have a great stake in the Far East. 
Our stake is our own security, the security of 
our western frontier. There is work for 
all; there has been work for all; but it 
did not work out too well in Korea, where 
we carried the load. Should we begin activ- 
ity in Indochina, we can conceivably foresee 
another Korea, with America holding the 
bag, paying the freight, losing our man- 
power, fighting almost alone the battle 
which belongs as well to so many other of the 
free nations. 

We do not believe the administration will 
commit any troops to Indochina without 
presenting the matter to Congress, and we 
do not believe Congress will sanction such 
@ move. Yet we cannot overlook the fact 
there is a very definite threat to our secu- 
rity if the Reds are victorious in that far 
eastern country. Our greatest job, and one 
not yet accomplished, is the unifying of the 
free nations into consolidated action against 
the Reds in any area of aggression—action 
which will be carried on jointly with allies 
carrying their fair share of the load. We 
cannot, we must not, assume full responsi- 
bility in every trouble spot in the world. 





Critical Materials and Dependency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include a 
very impressive editorial entitled “An- 
other Side’ from the columns of the 
well-known Boston Record. It admir- 
ably sets forth the need for developing 
American resources in the field of criti- 
cal materials. 

Largely as a result of policies affirma- 
tively pursued by this Government in re- 
cent years, this Nation is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for a wide range of critical mate- 
rials. The subject is a large one and I 
cannot deal with it at this time. But itis 
also a very serious and grave one for the 
American people, and I believe the con- 
tents of this editorial and its subject 
matter should receive the careful, con- 
tinued attention of every Member of this 
House, high-ranking officials of the 
armed services, and the administration. 

To what extent is this Nation now de- 
pendent upon foreign-produced mate- 
rials critical to our economy, especially 
during international stress and war? 

To what extent is widening Commu- 
nist control in Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa threatening to cut off essential 
materials critical to the defense of this 
Nation? 


To what extent is the Soviet able to 
deprive us of these materials? 
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These are gravest questions. I will 
continue to warn the House about them. 

The editorial follows: 

ANOTHER SIDE 

The American Government recently ad- 
vanced a large sum of money for the devel- 
opment of lead mines in Africa, with the 
agreement that repayment was to be made in 
that metal. 

Lead is an important metal to the economy 
of America, and in wartime it is indispensa- 
ble, so this seems at first blush to be a good 
deal. 

But there is another side to it. 

There are tremendous deposits of lead in 
the United States, and if the mining indus- 
tries were encouraged and supported by our 
Government to the same extent that the 
African enterprises are being encouraged and 
supported all of our peacetime and war- 
time needs would be amply supplied. 

In addition, many thousands of Americans 
would be usefully and profitably employed. 

But as it is, many of our American lead 
mines are idle, and much of our potential 
source of lead is undeveloped, and a great 
employment field is barred to American work- 
ers. 

There is no disputing the fact that lead 
ean be produced in Africa at a lower cost 
than in America. 

The average pay of an African lead miner 
is less than $12 per month, plus keep, where- 
as the American mineworker gets an average 
pay of $360 a month—if and when he works 
at all. 

One way to correct that adverse competi- 
tive situation would be to cut the American 
wage standards to the African level, which 
nobody wants to do. 

But why is it any better to turn our mar- 
kets over to foreign competitors, and close 
our mines and deny our people jobs? 

What good is it to have a high wage level, 
but no jobs? 

It is not only in the field of strategic 
metals, such as lead, that we have this situ- 
ation. 

In all fields of American production, in 
which cheaply produced foreign goods are 
permitted to have an advantage in Ameri- 
can markets, the ultimate price of the im- 
ported article must include the unemploy- 
ment it creates in America. This is espe- 
cially true of New England textiles. 

Those who give away American wealth so 
lavishly and reject American resources so 
carelessly are quick to impugn the motives 
of those who want our country to achieve 
self-sufficiency and to be self-supporting 
first, and to be the good Samaritan and the 
almoner to the rest of the world only after 
American self-interest is properly served. 

But what is wrong with putting American 
welfare, prosperity, and security first in the 
considerations of our own peopie and Gov- 
ernment? 





Water Highway Into a Utah Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
an important byproduct of the Colorado 
River storage project which has been 
recommended for authorization by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will be the amount of 
scenery that will be opened up to the 
view of the Nation. 

Not only will the construction of Echo 
Park Dam make it possible for the aver- 
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age tourist to enjoy Dinosaur National 
Monument, but the construction of the 
other large dam at Glen Canyon, Ariz., 
will open to boat travel some of the most 
colorful scenery in the United States. 
For the information of the House, Iam 
inserting in the Recorp the following 
editorial that appeared recently in the 
Salt Lake Tribune giving Members a 
preview of the type of scenery that con- 
struction of Glen Canyon Dam will make 
available: 
Water Hichway Intro a UTaH WoNDERLAND 


Rainbow Bridge has been acclaimed as 
“perhaps the greatest single natural wonder 
in America.” It is located in extreme south- 
ern Utah a few miles south of the Colorado 
River. It was discovered in 1909 and pre- 
served as a national monument by presiden- 
tial action in 1910. 

Despite its fame, its long history, and its 
great beauty, few people have ever seen it— 
the reason being that it is located in one of 
the most inaccessible regions of America, the 
last part of the United States indeed where 
geographical discoveries are still being made. 

There are only three ways to see Rainbow 
Bridge. One is to fly over it—which is easy 
enough, although somewhat hazardous be- 
cause emergency landing places are non- 
existent. But it is not too satisfactory be- 
cause it is difficult to appreciate the mag- 
nificence of this 309-foot high, 278-foot wide 
arch from the air. A second way is by 
water—coming down the Colorado by boat to 
Aztec Canyon, then hiking over a rugged trail 
some 6 miles to the bridge. That is a trip 
which takes days and is only attempted by 
the more adventurous. The third approach 
is by land over some 40 miles of poor dirt 
road, then packing in over a rough 14-mile 
trail. That's a hard trip which also takes 
days and is also attempted only by the 
adventurous. 

Because of the rugged terrain in this whole 
country bordering the Colorado, it is unlikely 
the area will ever become readily accessible 
to ordinary sightseers except for one possi- 
bility—the construction of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam and reservoir as part of 
the upper Colorado storage project. 

This reservoir, when filled, would turn the 
Colorado River into a 186-mile water high- 
way, stretching from a few miles above Lees 
Ferry in Arizona almost to the confluence of 
the Green and Colorado Rivers in Utah. It 
would permit the sightseer to travel by boat 
right up to Rainbow Bridge. But it would 
do far more than open this heretofore inac- 
cessible natural wonder to the average Amer- 
ican tourist. It would open up a whole fan- 
tastic land—one of the most amazing regions 
in the world of weird formations of all kinds, 
carved over millions of years by wind and 
rain and river out of the solid rock. 

It has to be seen to be believed. But few 
people have ever seen it. Only a few years 
ago a natural arch larger than Rainbow 
Bridge was discovered in a tributary of the 
Escalante River, and new bridges and arches 
are still being seen by air and ground ex- 
plorers in various parts of this region. 

The Glen Canyon Reservoir would not only 
fill the canyon at the dam to a depth of 
some 580 feet, with 200 feet of water at Hite, 
but it would put water into many miles of 
the San Juan, White, and Escalante Can- 
yons, their tributaries, and innumerable 
other gorges leading into the Colorado. It 
would create miles of water roads leading 
into fascinating areas few human beings 
have ever seen. 

Some intrepid souls who want to keep this 
vast region a private preserve for the most 
rugged river rats and hikers will protest 
opening up this wonderland to the multi- 
tude. But if, in the utilization of our nat- 
ural resources, we follow the “greatest good 
to the greatest number” philosophy, then we 
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must advocate making the scenic splendors 
of America accessible to the many. 

This Glen Canyon Reservoir would do for 
the amazing region along the Colorado in 
southeastern Utah, just as Echo Park Reser- 
voir would make accessible the beautiful 
Green and Yampa Canyon areas in north- 
western Colorado. Many thousands instead 
of a few hundred each year could then see the 
magnificent scenery and the natural wonders 
hidden deep in the canyons of the Colorado 
and its tributaries, and reserved now for the 
eyes of a handful of the most hardy or the 
most wealthy, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of this year I had the privilege of com- 
pleting 5 years of service in the House 
of Representatives to which I was elected 
in a special election in 1949. In 1952 
there was a reapportionment of the con- 
gressional districts in Brooklyn, with the 
result that my district was changed in 
certain respects: some sections were de- 
tached from the district, while others 
were added to it, notably Greenpoint, 
parts of Williamsburgh, the Bushwick 
area, and so forth. 

It has been my practice every year 
to render a report to my constituents 
setting forth my work in Congress, my 
record of achievements, and my views on 
major legislation. Because of the geo- 
graphic changes in my district, I deem 
it my duty and responsibility to sum- 
marize my past record and the work 
which I have performed in the United 
States Congress as the Representative of 
the newly formed Eighth Congressional 
District. 

PAST LEGISLATIVE RECORD 

In covering a period of 5 years it is 
obviously impossible to list the full rec- 
ord of my activity during this period. I 
shall therefore limit this review to major 
legislation and how I voted on these 
issues. 

I. In the 81st Congress, covering the 
years 1949 and 1950, my record was as 
follows: 

Taft-Hartley Labor Act: I strenuously 
opposed this act as being antilabor and 


‘urged that it be repealed. In one of my 


first addresses in Congress I pointed out 
how this law.is undermining collective 
bargaining, provoking unnecessary 
strife, and stripping workers of their 
basic rights. I have since then continu- 
ously fought against this act and have 
advocated that it be repealed entirely, 
or at least be liberalized by eliminating 
certain sections which are harmful to 
the interests of labor. 

Displaced Persons Act: The problem 
of immigration has always been a mat- 
ter of deep interest to me. My maiden 
speech in Congress shortly after taking 
my oath of office was in favor of amend- 
ing the Displaced Persons Act to admit 
an additional 100,000 refugees. It was 
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my opinion that the United States shoulg 
exert moral leadership in the solution 
of the displaced persons problem. 

Civil rights: I have always been in 
favor of safeguarding the rights of mj. 
nority groups and the elimination of 
discrimination. I voted against the pol] 
tax; I have urged the adoption of legis. 
lation to establish fair employment 
practices without regard to race, color 
religion, or national origin; I called for 
an early end to racialism and segrega- 
tion in our Armed Forces, as well as 
other guaranties of civil rights. 

Social security: I supported the ex. 
pansion of the social-security program 
and the extension of its benefits to wider 
segments of our population. 

Public health: I favored passage of a 
national health insurance and public 
health bill to secure for the people of 
this country a reduction in sickness and 
premature death. It is my conviction 
that our prosperity, our well-being and 
the welfare of the communities in which 
we live depend in large measure upon 
maintaining the highest level of health. 

Postal and Federal employees: The 
plight of the underpaid postal workers 
and Federal employees is well known to 
me. One of my first acts in Congress 
was to introduce a bill to correct this 
inequity by raising the salaries of these 
people to enable them to cope with the 
high cost of living. I have supported 

-their cause all along during my 5 years 
in office. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard: This famous 
Government shipyard, located ‘in my 
congressional district, once employed 
over 20,000 people. Employment there 
has fallen off to about 18,000. I have 
kept in touch with the Navy Department 
to see that it assigns sufficient work to 
the yard, and that a high level of em- 
ployment is maintained at all times. In 
1950, when 760 workers at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard were on the verge of being 
laid off, I appealed to President Truman 
and to the Secretary of Defense and was 
successful in saving the jobs for these 
people. On another occasion disabled 
war veterans were dismissed from their 
jobs at the yard. I made a personal in- 
vestigation, took up the matter with the 
admiral in charge and succeeded in re- 
gaining employment for them at the 
yard. These are only a few of the 
many problems, in addition to an end- 
less stream of individual cases involving 
navy-yard workers who appeal to me 
directly for help. 

International affairs: World affairs 
have always been of primary interest to 
me, The security of our Nation, world 
peace, Communist aggression, aid to our 
allies—these and other matters are of 
vital importance to every American. I 
have strongly supported our foreign-aid 
program, including military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the free nations. 
Back in 1950 I warned against recogni- 
tion of Communist China and the ex- 
pansion of Communist domination in 
southeast Asia. I voted for President 
Truman’s point-4 program to make 
available American technical aid to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world to im- 
prove the standard of living in those 
areas. I voiced strong protests against 
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the suppression of human freedom in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain and 
against religious persecution of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews in those coun- 
ries. 

II. In the 82d Congress covering the 
years 1951 and 1952, this was my record 
on major issues: 

Price control: The danger of inflation 
and runaway prices was a serious threat 
to our economy during this period. I 
favored economic controls as a protec- 
tion to the consumer against rising 
prices, black markets, and the high cost 
of living. I called for an effective price- 
control law to give the wage earner and 
the low-income groups the fullest pro- 
tection in obtaining food and other es- 
entials. I introduced a bill to roll back 
prices to the level existing before the 
Korean war, but Congress adopted a 
weak measure which failed to halt rising 
rices. 

: Rent control and housing: I consist- 
ently supported continuation of rent 
control, construction of low-cost hous- 
ing, elimination of firetraps and slum 
clearance in order to maintain a high 
standard of living and proper health 
standards. In 1951 I introduced a bill 
to extend rent control for another 2 years 
and to make the law more effective, and 
also a bill to repeal the limitations on 
construction of low-rent housing and au- 
thorizing the construction of 175,000 
dwelling units annually. In 1952 efforts 
were made to kill the housing program, 
but, after a bitter struggle, we succeeded 
in gaining approval for 35,000 units. 

Civil rights: I continued to fight for 
civil rights, particularly the abolition of 
discrimination in employment, in hous- 
ing, and education. I voted for the FEPC 
bill. I supported the Price amendment 
to the universal military bill to eliminate 
segregation in the Armed Forces, I in- 
troduced a bill in 1952 to establish severe 
penalties for those committing acts of 
violence against racial or religious 
groups or their institutions. I urged a 

strengthened civil-rights section in the 
Justice Department, statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, and home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

Labor and social security: I continued 
to oppose the Taft-Hartley law and to 
urge its repeal. I supported a higher 
minimum wage. I advocated maximum 
payments in unemployment insurance 
and a broadening of the system so that 
more workers would be entitled to un- 
employment benefits. I voted for the 
bill, H. R. 7800, to increase the monthly 
social-security payments by 1242 percent, 
and I urged that outside income for re- 
tired workers be increased from $50 to 
$100 per month. I also voted for an in- 
crease in pension of railroad workers, 
widows, war veterans, and others. 

Veterans’ affairs: I supported pen- 
sions for veterans or their dependents, 
benefits for disabled veterans, to widows 
and surviving children of veterans, aid 
in finding employment for jobless vet- 
erans, and so forth. In 1951 I intro- 
duced a bill to extend to veterans of the 
Korean war the same benefits granted 
to World War II veterans. I introduced 
a bill, passed by Congress in April 1952, 
to compensate United States war pris- 
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oners captured by the Japanese and the 
Germans during World War IL When 
the Veterans’ Administration sought to 
remove its regional office from Brooklyn, 
which serves 400,000 veterans in our 
borough, I introduce a bill to stop this 
move and also intervened with President 
Truman and thus succeded in saving the 
jobs of 2,000 VA employees. 

Immigration: In 1952 the discrimi- 
natory McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill came up. I vigorously opposed it, 
voted against it, and when President 
Truman vetoed the measure I voted to 
uphold the President’s veto but Congress 
overrode him and it became law. I 
stated then, and repeated it on numer- 
ous occasions since, that passing the 
McCarran-Walter Act was a grievous 
mistake and that I would exert every 
power to amend or revise the act. I 
supported a bill to admit 300,000 refugees 
from Europe. I also introduced a bill 
to admit 50,000 immigrants from Italy 
outside of quota restrictions. 

Aid to Israel: Since 1951 I have con- 
tinually supported American economic 
aid to Israel to enable her to absorb the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees enter- 
ing that country. I urged the State 
Department to use it good offices to ob- 
tain peace between the Arab States and 
Israel, and more recently I protested 
against sending arms to the Arab 
countries. 

Miscellaneous: There were many other 
issues on which I expressed by views 
frankly and fully. I urged tax exemp- 
tions for the low-income groups. and 
placing the burden of taxation more on 
big business. I called for economy in 
Government expenditures, but not at the 
expense of fundamental needs of our 
population, such as endangering social 
security, housing, education, health, and 
so forth. I introduced a bill to investi- 
gate illegal sales of narcotics and a bill 
to create a United States Medical 
Academy. 

MY RECORD IN THE PRESENT CONGRESS 


The 83d Congress was elected for the 
2 years 1953 and 1954. Since we are now 
in the midst of our legislative work for 
the current year, this phase of my re- 
port covers only the 1953 session and the 
first 4 months of 1954 until the end of 
April. 

The giveaway Congress: The present 
Congress, which is under Republican 
control, will go down in our history as 
the “giveaway Congress” because of 
the giveaway of our country’s national 
wealth and resources to big business 
and to the privileged few. The admin- 
istration’s giveaway program includes 
the offshore oil and other national re- 
sources under our coastal waters, public 
power, mineral deposits, housing, public 
lands and forests, synthetic-rubber 
plants, and so forth. I was among those 
in Congress who advocated that the 
income from offshore oil be used for 
educational purposes, I introduced a 
resolution to set up a congressional 
Committee on Natural Resources to 
maintain a careful watch over our Na- 
tion’s natural wealth. It is clear by now 
that the Republican-controlled 83d Con- 
gress will enact a minimum program of 
legislation and has thus far failed to 
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amend the Taft-Hartley labor law, to 
revise the McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion law, to grant statehood to Hawaii 
and Alaska, to expand social security, 
and to take any action on civil rights. 
But it did eliminate price control and 
rent control, it curtailed public housing, 
and gave away the offshore oil. 

International affairs: Problems of 
world peace, security, and defense of 
our country remain the dominant factor 
in our thinking and hopes for the future. 
I have been disturbed that the Ejisen- 
hower administration has reduced our 
defense budget. In the light of events, 
I feel this is not the time for such reduc- 
tions, because the security of the Nation 
is endangered. I voted in favor of the 
resolution to keep Communist China out 
of the United Nations because of her in- 
humane treatment of American pris- 
oners of war in Korea. To aid the free 
world, I voted to continue the foreign- 
aid program, renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act to encourage inter- 
national trade, to send surplus wheat to 
the famine-stricken people of Pakistan 
and other countries. 

Economic conditions: The high cost 
of living still continues under the Eisen- 
hower administration. Prices of food, 
housing, medical care, and other essen- 
tials pushed the cost of living to a record 
high during the past year, which re- 
sulted from the removal! of all economic 
controls. Last year I introduced a bill 
to provide standby controls in the event 
of a continued rise in prices, but the 
Republicans would not even consider it. 
Earlier this year unemployment began 
to grow at an alarming pace. I have 
spoken on the floor of the House at least 
three times recently on the subject, 
urging Congress to take action. On 
February 4 I discussed the unemploy- 
ment situation in my congressional dis- 
trict. A month later, on March 4, I re« 
ported that unemployment was reaching 
serious stages with nearly 4 million un- 
employed in the country, and I suggested 
a program to deal with this problem. 
On March 31 I cited unemployment 
figures and introduced a resolution to 
establish a congressional committee to 
investigate the unemployment situation 
in the country. 

Housing: In 1935 the housing pro- 
gram was cut to shreds by the Republi- 
cans when only 20,000 units were author- 
ized for construction. Similarly, rent 
control was completely abolished and 
rents were increased in many areas. This 
year, President Eisenhower submitted a 
program calling for the construction of 
35,000 housing units, but his own party 
sought to kill the program and in fact 
defeated it in the House. Fortunately 
the Senate restored the appropriation. I 
voted for the program of 35,000 units, 
but I emphasized it was inadequate. 

Labor and social security: I am con- 
vinced that under a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress the Taft-Hartley labor 
law will never be repealed, and that if it 
is in any way amended it will be for the 
worse, not for the better. I introduced 
2 important bills in 1953 dealing with 
the extension of social security and old- 
age pensions. My social-security bill 
calls for broadening coverage to include 
10 million people who are not now en- 
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titled to these benefits, to increase the 
minimum monthly payments from $25 to 
$40, to use a better wage base so that 
the benefits can be higher, to increase 
the allowance for outside monthly earn- 
ings from $75 to $100, and to lower the 
age limit from 65 to 60 years. My pen- 
sion bill provides for a monthly pension 
of $40 to all-persons over 65, which is to 
be paid in addition to social-security 
benefits. 

Immigration: Congress has taken no 
steps to revise the discriminatory Mc- 
Carran-Walter law. Its only action con- 
cerning immigration was to pass .the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which I 
wholeheartedly supported, to admit 214,- 
000 refugees over a 3-year period. This 
measure, however, has thus far turned 
out to be a huge hoax. At last reports, 
only 6 refugees have been admitted in 
the 9 months since its enactment due to 
the numerous restrictions. I introduced 
2 major immigration bills: One called 
for the admission of 100,000 Italian im- 
migrants; the other was an omnibus im- 
migration bill, prepared in conjunction 
with 32 of my colleagues in Congress un- 
der the leadership of Senator HERBERT H. 
Leumaw, to recodify our immigration and 
naturalization laws and replace the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

Taxes: I have always favored larger 
tax exemptions for the low-income 
groups. The tax revision now under con- 
sideration in Congress, however, proposes 
to revise our tax laws in such a way as 
to benefit big business, not the wage 
earner. For this reason, I have fought 
and voted for the amendment to raise 
the income-tax exemption from $600 to 
$700, but voiced the view that it should 
be raised to $800 this year and to $1,000 
next year as the only way to help the 
low-income people. I also supported re- 
peal of the excise taxes on theater ad- 
missions, liquor, furs, cosmetics, and 
other goods. I voted for extension of 
the excess-profits tax on the big corpora- 
tions. I introduced two tax relief meas- 
ures: one to grant tax deduction to 
working mothers who must provide care 
for their children; the other, a deduction 
up to $1,000 for the education of a de- 
pendent child whom the taxpayer is 
maintaining at school or college. 

Civil rights: I regret to report that 
absolutely nothing has been done by the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress in 
the way of civil rights legislation to 
date. No FEPC, antilynching, antipoll 
tax or other civil rights measures came 
before either House of Congress. I in- 
troduced two such bills in 1953: One, for 
the abolition of the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting in a primary or regu- 
lar election; the other, for protection 
against vandalism committed on account 
of racial or religious prejudices. This 
year I introduced a resolution which sug- 
gests a set of rules of procedure govern- 
ing investigations by congressional com- 
mittees. There is great dissatisfaction 
in our country with the investigative 
methods used by certain committees 
and there has been a good deal of abuse 

of the civil rights and liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens which threatens our way 
of life. 

Miscellaneous: When the Secretary of 
Agriculture recently requested Congress 
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to cut the school-lunch program by $15 
million thereby causing much hardshi 
to many communities benefiting from 
this program, I urged that the appropri- 
ation be restored and I addressed the 
House pleading that the full program be 
continued as in the past. 

I presented my views to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of an adequate increase in 
salaries for postal workers and Federal 
employees. 

I introduced a bill to reduce from 4% 
percent to 4 percent the maximum inter- 
est rate on home loans to war veterans. 
I also joined in the effort to restore cuts 
in the appropriation for the veterans’ 
hospitalization program. 

When 2,300 workers at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard were threatened with the loss 
of their jobs in the spring and summer 
of 1953, I called a conference of the 
Democratic Congressman from Brook- 
lyn .who designated me as chairman to 
negotiate with the responsible officials 
to help these people. We were success- 
ful in saving their jobs for 1953, and to 
some extent also during the current 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

I receive numerous calls and requests 
from my constituents for help in per- 
sonal maters, such as immigration cases, 
veterans’ problems, housing needs, pen- 
sions and social security, military allot- 
ments, requests for Government publi- 
cations, and other services. I have tried 
my utmost to be helpful in such 
instances. 

This is the record of my work and my 
achievements in Congress and my views 
on major issues, as I enter my 6th year 
of service in Congress in behalf of the 
people of my district. It is a brief ac- 
counting of my stewardship of office 
which I am proud to present to my con- 
stituents, together with my assurances 
that I shall continue to serve their best 
interests in the future. 





Address of James R. French at Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, May 2, the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows made its annual pilgrim- 
age to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
As a part of the program at which 
wreaths were placed upon the tomb, 
Sovereign Grand Master James R. 
French addressed the assembled brothers 
in the amphitheater at Arlington Ceme- 
tery. I feel that the address and its 
subject matter merit a place in the 
Recorp, and under unanimous consent, 
I include it herewith: 

A little over one and one-third centuries 
ago some of our forefathers set up on this 
continent an organization dedicated to the 
task 
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practiced where all men are free and equa) 
and are so jealous of that free. 
dom and equality that they are willing any 
read lay down their lives to preserve ;; 
inviolate to the end of time. 

Today the whole world is in the throg 
of a great struggle between two great force; 
to ascertain whether or not men shall remain 
free or whether they should return to the 
dark ages of slavery. Whether an organ. 
ization such as ours shall continue to be 
free to work for the welfare of mankind, o; 
if its ideas, teachings, and practices sha)j 
be ground under the heel of intolerance 
Whether men shall have the right to own 
and control their own homes, businesses, 
schools, churches, and lodge halls, or if they 
shall be herded from the barracks of cop. 
centration camps to the state directed of 
slaves; while their children are taught , 
series of lies under the direction of one who 
never saw them and has no love for them: 
and whose only interest is training them for 
future slavery; and whether people shal] 
enjoy such things as churches and lodges as 
a pleasure and privilege of today, or whether 
they shall be a legend of a long-dead past, 
soon buried in the pain of abuse, suffering, 
want, and privation. 

Through all the years of its existence the 
members of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows have held firmly to its teachings of 
freedom and equality; of loyalty to our Gov. 
ernment; of adherence to the high standard 
of good citizenship which does not allow us 
to accept the gratuities of a land of plenty, 
then bite the hand which fed us. With equal 
firmness have we taught and practiced the 
directives of the first and second command. 
ments. 

Therefore, are we gathered here at this 
last resting place of one who, for aught we 
know, may have been a sincere and true 
Odd Fellow, for did he not show evidence 
of such when he gave his all for freedom 
and sacrificed his very identity for the 
brotherhood of man? Yes, we pay homage 
to his memory and here renew our pledge 
of brotherhood to him; that so long as the 
three links shall decorate our lodge halls 
and be worn upon our persons, we shall not 
forget the sacrifice he made but with the 
guidance of the Father above we shall move 
onward in our work of love and brotherhood 
to the end that men may some day live 
together in peace; so that the sons and 
daughters who live after him shall not pay 
an eternal debt by sacrificing, as he did, 
their all that others might live. 





Address by the Most Reverend Bernard J, 
‘Sheil, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Chicago, 
founder and international director-gen- 
eral Catholic Youth Organization, at the 
UAW-CIO International Educational 
Conference, Civic Opera House, Chicago, 
IL, April 9, 1954: 

I would like to talk about a subject we 
hear a lot of these days, anticommunism. 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think 





it is necessary that we give a little thought 
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take at this point in America’s history. That 
all decent Americans are against commu- 
nism, I should think, would go without say- 
ing. That we are opposed to communism, 
poth as individuals and as a Nation, and why, 
hardly needs an explanation. I know that I 
could stand here and tell you what you al- 
ready know. I could tell you that commu- 
nism is morally evil because it is militantly, 
viciously, one might even say diabolically set 
against God and man. I could tell you that 
communism deprives men and women of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I 
could detail the bloody history of commu- 
nism as it operates in every land where it 
has taken hold. I could repeat the story of 
Communist treason in the United States. 
I could outline the well known attempts of 
the Communists to infiltrate into our great 
national institutions. In a word, I could 
match the oratory so familiar to all of us. 
Or, I could try to. But what purpose would 
be served in going over all that we know to be 
so bitterly true? The problem is no longer 
one of alerting people to the danger of com- 
munism. We are all aware of that danger. 
The problem we are facing is what do we do 
about it. The unsolved problem, in other 
words, is what constitutes effective anti- 
communism. More than that, what kind of 
anticommunism is moral? What kind of 
anticommunism is proper in a freedom-lov- 
ing country like ours? The three go to- 
gether, in my mind. If anticommunism is 
immoral, it is not effective. You cannot ef- 
fectively fight immorality with more im- 
morality. If anticommunism flouts the 
principles of democracy and freedom, it is 
not in the long run effective. You cannot 
effectively fight tyranny with tyranny. And 
if anticommunism is not effective, it is so 
much sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel's 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history. was a 
man named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti-Com- 
munist; he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And inevitably, 
Herr Hitler was a dismal failure as an anti- 
Communist. Half of his own Germany now 
lives under communism and half of Europe 
lives in Communist slavery. Would this be 
true, I wonder, if Hitler had been morally 
anti-Communist? If Hitler had fought Com- 
munist tyranny with democratic freedom, 
the world we live in—I am persuaded—would 
be quite different today. And I venture to 
say there would be less, not more commu- 
nism in it than there is. 


No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it ts nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as living 
in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. We 
are still free, and we will remain free—let’s 
have no doubt about that. But, it seems to 
me that now, while we are free, is the time 
to cry out against the phony anticommu- 
nism that mocks our way of life, flouts our 
traditions and democratic procedures and 
our sense of fair play, feeds on the meat of 
suspicion and grow great on the dissension 
among Americans which it cynically creates 
— keeps alive by &@ mad pursuit of head- 
ines, 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent-until- 
proved-guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends, I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then we 
will be left with our anticommunism, but 
very little else. An America where the ac- 
cused is guilty until he is proved innocent, 
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where means don't matter but only ends, an 
America which has lost faith in the integ- 
rity of the Government, the Army, the 
schools, the churches, the labor unions, press, 
and most of all an America whose citizens 
have lost faith in each other—such an 
America would not need to bother about be- 
ing anti-Communist; it would have nothing 
to lose. Such an America would have noth- 
ing to recommend it to freedom-loving 
men—nothing at all, not even the shining 
image of its victorious junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

In my view, we have been victims in the 
last few years of a kind of shell game. We 
have been treated like country rubes to be 
taken in by a city slicker from Appleton. 
“Now you see it, now you don’t”—the Goy- 
ernment is full of Communists; we are all in 
mortal danger. We hear there are 205—now 
we hear 81—now the voice says 57 card- 
carrying Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. We hear that General Marshall is a 
traitor, a leader of a black conspiracy that 
dwarfs every other conspiracy in history. 
This charge is never proved, and now, a few 
years later, in a recent book has been gently 
explained away as an exaggeration by the 
carnival man’s intellectual shills. Who cares 
about the good name of the venerable gen- 
eral who has given a lifetime of service to his 
country? The game must goon. The Army 
is soft on communism; another heroic gen- 
eral is told that he is not fit to wear the 
uniform. Hubbub, commotion, everybody 
suspecting everybody else. Our colleges are 
called hotbeds of subversion. A headline? 
Then a Communist is found decoding secret 
messages (Only she doesn’t decode messages 
and she isn’t a Communist). Excitement 
galore there is, but precious few results as 
Communists, supposed Communists, phan- 
tom traitors, and innocent people are alike 
pursued from headline to headline, from edi- 
tion to edition. What kind of a spectacle are 
we becoming anyway? What has happened 
to our sense of balance, our sanity—our sense 
of humor, you might say? If we Americans 
could stand off in space and look at this fool- 
ishness—the mad, merry search for the spot- 
light that has been going on for the past 
2 or 3 years in the name of anticommunism, 
I think our native sense of humor, our abil- 
ity to laugh at ourselves, to recognize that we 
had been taken in would save us, if nothing 
else. 


Anticommunism is a serious business. It 
is not a game to be played so publicity-mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters of 
the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to dis- 
tract us from our real dangers and keep us 
from taking effective anti-Communist meas- 
ures, I'd have half a mind to believe him. I 
can’t imagine what would please the Kremlin 
more than to turn America into a frantic, 
hysteria-ridden place, full of suspicion of an 
American for an American. If the Kremlin 
masters wanted to weaken us—and they do— 
I suppose that they would be delighted to see 
Americans lose confidence in the integrity of 
their political leaders, lose confidence in the 
stability of their Army, suspect clergymen 
and teachers. I imagine they would delight 
in seeing us lose faith in our constitutional 
privileges, in seeing us ape their courtroom 
procedures, and hound innocent little Gov- 
ernment clerks who are blown up to be im- 
portant spies and saboteurs as long as it is 
good for a front-page story. Congressional 
committees have done good work, are doing 
good work, and will do more. But when they 
are cynically used to trap headlines rather 
than spies, they mock themselves—and they 
mock us, too. 

Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entatl and 
the harm done to the individual involved— 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is to be accounted 
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as nothing that an honorable soldier is be- 
rated as a traitor to his duty and his coun- 
try? Aside from such evils as this, there 
is the fundamental problem that these 
shenanigans distract us from our real prob- 
lems, including the problem of communism, 
They distract us from pursuing a truly ef- 
fective program of anticommunism. Are we 
any safer, for instance, because General 
Marshall was branded as a traitor? No, we 
aren’t. But we are a little less honorable. 
We have taken what a devoted public serv- 
ant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of 
retirement. Are we any safer because the 
line between a liberal or a nonconformist 
and a Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? I think not. Do 
we have anything less to fear because peo- 
ple have been bullied by the chairman of 
an investigating committee and his counsel? 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political 
controversy has sunk to a new low of name- 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we 
any more to be feared by the Communists 
because of all the hundreds of headlines 
the Senator from Wisconsin has piled up. I 
don’t believe so. Just what has been ac- 
complished? I wonder. The larger-type 
charges almost always peter out to a back- 
page item after they have served their pur- 
pose: to gain a headline. But by then, our 
Man on Horseback is charging off in an- 
other direction—tomorrow is another day, 
another edition, there is need for another 
headline: 

This kind of ridiculous goings-on is seri- 
ously described as anticommunism. If you 
will pardon a very lowbrow comment, I say 
“Phooey.” America today is faced with a 
world challenge—military, political, social, 
religious, the protection of its own institu- 
tions from subvefsion within and aggression 
from without. It’s about time we start tak- 
ing that challenge seriously and drop the 
cops-and-robbers game that has been going 
on. 

In my book if a man is truly anti-Commu- 
nist, he is concerned with meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism on every level. He is 
interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don’t provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism. He is interested in such 
matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children in dignity. His scope 
is broad. He is interested in measures to 
share the wealth of “have” nations with the 
have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
dwon the barriers that separate people—na- 
tional barriers, religious barriers, class bar- 
riers. He is interested in making a better 
place of his own little corner of the world 
and of doing all he can to see that others 
are not in want. I judge an anti-Commu- 
nist—the real thing, not the cops-and-rob- 
bers version—by how well he does these 
things. If he happens to be a legislator, I 
look at his record. I see how he voted on 
measures, to make freedom a reality and not 
merely an aspiration in the lives of his own 
fellow citizens and of the poor of the world. 
By this standard, a number of famous anti- 
Communists, I’m sorry to say, simply don't 
measure up. 

Communism is a military problem. I judge 
an anti-Communist according to his record of 
supporting military measures taken to hold 
back the Communist forces. I judge him 
according to how much he helped the Army 
do its work and not according to how much 
harm he did to Army morale—how many 
generals he has insulted. 

On the question of internal subversion, I 
judge an anti-Communist according to how 
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well he does the very difficult job of seeking 
out subversives, clearly identifying them and 
removing them from critical positions. I 
take it that a genuine anti-Communist is 
one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Com- 
munist idea that one is guilty until proved 
innocent. I take it that the genuine anti- 
Communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one’s temper and to lose 
one’s faith in the methods of freemen. I 
judge an anti-Communist by how well he 
fulfills all these responsibilities in a difficult, 
delicate job. In a word, on this score I judge 
an anti-Commuist according to how well he 
succeeds in doing what he is supposed to 
be doing—not according to how many head- 
lines he makes. I judge him according to 
how well he clarifies the difference between 
treason and nonconformity—not according 
to how well he blurs the distinction. I judge 
him according to how many innocent people 
he has helped prove innocent and how many 
guilty people he has proved guilty. I do not 
admire him as an anti-Communist according 
to how many guilty and innocent both leave 
his courtroom without his having made clear 
and convincing just what their status is but 
only fogging the issues and the reputation 
of innocent and guilty alike. 

As you can see, I take a pretty dim view 
of some noisy anti-Communists—one in par- 
ticular, the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
I do not take a dim view of them because 
they are anti-Communists, but because they 
are such pitifully ineffective anti-Commu- 
nists. I hate to see anticommunism identi- 
fied with this kind of playing for the grand- 
stand. 

Now I want to make clear that what I have 
said is my personal opinion. Iam not speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church but only for my- 
self, a citizen. Other Catholics may take a 
more kindly view of the public career of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin and of the 
effect he is having on the Nation. That cer- 
tainly is their privilege, as it is my privilege 
to speak as I have. Other Catholics may 
agree or disagree with the judgment I have 
reached. On political matters such as these, 
a Catholic’s statement—even a bishop's— 
bears no more authority than whatever he 
can bring to it as a citizen and public figure. 
I know that there are many in my church 
who do not agree with me on this. So be it. 
Time will tell which of us is right. 

But although the church takes no position, 
and will not, on such a matter of public con- 
troversy, the church does take a position on 
lies, calumny, the absence of charity and 
calculated deceit. These things are wrong— 
even if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are morally evil 
and to call them good or to act as if they 
were permissible under certain circumstances 
is itself a monstrous perversion of morality. 
They are not justified by any cause—least of 
all by the cause of anticommunism, which 
should unite rather than divide all of us in 
these difficult times. 





Need of Stockpiling Manganese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long, long time now Congressman Burr 
P. Harrison, of Virginia, and myself 
have been calling to the attention of 
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officials in the departments of the Fed- 
eral Government the vital need of stock- 
piling manganese, which is so essential 
to the defense effort, and to the fact 
that Virginia has manganese in large 
quantities, both high grade and low 
grade. But apparently, for some un- 
known reason, the officials who have the 
authority to act to see that manganese 
is properly stockpiled and that the pro- 
grams are put into effect which will se- 
cure the manganese in Virginia have 
failed to heed our advice. Finally, the 
General Service Administration made an 
independent survey of Virginia and the 
Appalachian area, which survey showed 
absolutely that large quantities of man- 
ganese are available in Virginia, and that 
the program to secure low-grade man- 
ganese in Virginia should be set up and 
that a receiving depot should also be 
established. The General Services Ad- 
ministration recommended this. The 
report is now before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, but nothing has been done. 

It has been my privilege in recent 
years to work closely with Mr. J. Carson 
Adkerson, of Woodstock, Va., president 
of the American Manganese Producers 
Association, who is an able leader in the 
field. Mr. Adkerson is not only the presi- 
dent of this association but is person- 
ally associated with manganese devel- 
opment and exploration. He has been 
a tireless campaigner for equality in 
governmental consideration of man- 
ganese deposits. He has been actively 
engaged in these pursuits since prior to 
World War I, with the goal in mind of 
having established a manganese ore 
depot in the Old Dominion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
for your attention a most informative 
article prepared by Mr. Adkerson deal- 
ing with the subject in which he and 
many of us are vitally interested. This 
article which has appeared in the press 
sets forth in substantial detail the fac- 
tors involved in this undertaking. 

WasHINGcTon, D. C.—The Soviets, aided 
and abetted by persons within our own Gov- 
ernment agencies, are again using cheap 
manganese as a strategic and political 
weapon to undermine the security of the 
United States, J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion, stated to the press today. 

For years the Communists have followed a 
hide-and-seek policy with manganese—now 
you see it, now you don’t. They are out to 
stop further development of manganese re- 
sources in the United States. The admin- 
istration leaders are swallowing it hook, line, 
and sinker. 

This same strategy in manganese has been 
used by the Soviets over the years. 

Every time developments of our own man- 
ganese deposits are started and substantial 
investments are made in the industry, the 
bait of cheap manganese is dangled before 
our eyes and announcements follow, like an 
echo, from our own Government agencies 
to the effect that the manganese situation 
has eased, and then the rug is pulled from 
under domestic producers. It happened fol- 
lowing World War I. It happened again in 
1927 and in 1930. It happened again in 1945 
following World War II. In 1951 when we 
needed manganese most, the Soviets cut us 
off entirely. Now with domestic develop- 
ments just getting underway we fall for it 
again. 

In spite of continued warnings and costly 
experiences of the past, the same disastrous 
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moves in the way of cutbacks and curtaijj. 
ments in our own developments are now 
underway in the Government agencies, 

More than 90 percent of the 2,300,000 tons 
of manganese ore consumed in the Unite 
States in 1953 was imported. Only 160,009 
tons or less than 10 percent was Produced 
from domestic sources. Our stockpiles are 
secret, but limited and definitely inadequate. 
Russia’s recognized 300 and more submarines 
could choke off our far-flung sea lanes over 
night. 

Without manganese we would have no 
steel. There is no known substitute for 
manganese in the manufacture of steel. [¢ 
our supplies of manganese were cut off our 
steel mills would close. 

A widely heralded nationwide program in. 
tended to stimulate domestic production of 
manganese is now being carried forward 
under the General Services Administration, 
This is destined to produce only about ¢ 
percent of our consumptive needs and this 
for a 5-year period only. 

The small stockpile allocation for milling 
grade ores at Wenden, Ariz., is being com- 
pleted in less than half the time expected, 
There is no assurance to producers that 
purchases will be continued after the present 
tonnage allocatfen is used up. 

Producers shipping high grade ore are 
willing and ready to install more equipment 
and expand production but no assurances 
are forthcoming that the market will be con. 
tinued after the time limit expires in 195s. 

There is no stockpile for milling grade ores 
east of the Mississippi River and those es- 
tablished west of the Mississippi serve only 
very limited areas. Producers are pleading 
for a market for their ores and crying “dis« 
crimination.” 


It is understood that the GSA months ago 
definitely recommended to the directive 
agency, Office of Defense Mobilization, that 
a stockpile for milling grade ores be estab- 
lished in the Virginia area. Under the new 
nationwide program, Virginia today is ship- 
ping more high-grade manganese ore than 
any other one State but producers have no 
market for milling grade ores. A stockpile 
of 6 million units in Virginia, the same as at 
Wenden, Ariz., would mean only 1 percent 
of our total 1953 consumption of manganese 
ore and this for a 5-year period only. This is 
a tragic example of delay and indecision 
within the ODM. After a war starts the tone 
would be different but then it would be too 
late. 

Instead of delays and cutbacks, the domes- 
tic manganese program should be expanded 
and extended until at least one-third of our 
consumptive needs is being supplied from 
domestic sources. Anything less than this, 
together with a 10-million-ton stockpile of 
manganese ore to serve in an emergency, is 
an invitation to disaster. 

It is time for the American public to take 
a look-see into the manganese situation and 
the proposals being made to kill further do- 
mestic developments and accept paper con- 
tracts for so-called cheap manganese from 
known hostile foreign sources. 





Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a letter written by some very good 
friends of mine in Utica, Ohio, in which 


you 
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they enclose a letter from the Utica 
Businessmen’s Club. 

Mr. Speaker, this group in my opinion 
represents a cross section of real Ameri- 
cans. They have submitted to me their 
views without pressure, and I am of the 
definite opinion that their letter and 
their recommendations should be care- 
fully read by the entire membership of 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also enclosing my 
reply to these letters. 

The letters follow: 

THE Urica HERALD, 
Utica, Ohio, April 29, 1954. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrEcor, 
Seventeenth Ohio Congressional District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: The attached letter about 
tariffs and customs duties was obviously 
not written by the undersigned, but all 
three of us subscribe 100 percent to what 
it says. In fact, it was written at our re- 
quest by an expert in such matters, our 
fellow citizen, Cary R. Wagner. 

Mr. Wagner, frdm his long experience as 
an officer and consultant in many fields of 
the organic chemical and petroleum prod- 
ucts business, is exceptionally well-quali- 
fied to write such a letter. 

At the meeting of our dinner club on April 
20, Mr. Wagner gave us a talk on tariffs and 
it was voted unanimously by the 40 men 
of the Utica community present to send you 
a letter backing up his ideas on this subject. 

We have always had the greatest confi- 
dence, Harry, in your good sense and in 
your devotion to the best interests of this 
district and of the country as a whole, and 
we feel that this matter vitally concerns 
all of us. 

In a country so tremendously intercon- 
nected in matters of trade and production, 
no one industry can be put out of business 
and no one group can lose their livelihood 
without it affecting a great many more. 


We hope you will see your way clear to 
oppose further tariff cuts in this field and 
to oppose further juggling with customs 
duties in an effort to cut tariffs indirectly. 

With kindest personal regards from all 
three of us, members of the committee ap- 
pointed by our club president, W. J. Wil- 
60n, Jr., we are 

Most cordially yours, 
R. R. BRINKERHOFF. 
8S. Dwicur JEWETT. 
GRAHAM KIRKPATRICK. 


We would also appreciate it very much if 
you would pass this letter and our senti- 
ments on to Senator JoHN W. BRIcKER and 
Senator THomAas BURKE. 


UrTIca BUSINESSMEN’S CLUB, 
Utica, Ohio. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deark CONGRESSMAN McGrecor: This letter 
is being sent to you pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the regular meeting of the Utica 
Businessmen’s Club held on Tuesday, April 
20, 1954. 


The Utica Businessmen’s Club strongly op- 
poses any program of tariff reduction unless 
it is accompanied by dependable safeguards 
to protect industrial productive capacity 
which is essential to our own national de- 
fense and unless those safeguards at the 
same time will guarantee that no injury will 
be caused to our own domestic economic 
activity. 

We are impressed with the fact that with 
our present tariff level our imports last year 
reached a record-breaking $11 billion. We 
also are aware that for the past year and a 
half the United States has been running a 
deficit instead of a surplus on its current 
account of international payments. We note 
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further that there is at the present time a 
$10 billion backlog of undelivered but pro- 
gramed military aid for our foreign allies. 
With total contracts outstanding at the be- 
ginning of this year in the amount of $1.9 
billion, and with an additional authority for 
the expenditure of about $8 billion for off- 
shore procurement, it is hard for us to see 
how any program of tariff reduction is called 
for as part of an effort to further strengthen 
our allies. 

We are generally familiar with the Presi- 
dent’s message on foreign trade and the 
Randall Commission report and are aware 
that neither one of them addressed attention 
to the problem of protecting our defense 
productive capacity from injury under a pro- 
gram of tariff reduction. We are also aware 
that these reports, like many others which 
preceded it, stress the importance to our 
allies of maintaining a strong domestic econ- 
omy in the United States. We think it would 
be a mistake to place all of our eggs in one 
basket so far as maintaining this domestic 
economic strength, as the President and the 
Randall Commission seem to do. They 
stressed that our economic activity will be 
aided by increased exports, and say these 
can only come through increased imports. 
We think this overlooks the fact that at our 
present level of tariff rates in this country 
a very high level of exports and imports in- 
deed has been maintained. With the $10 
billion progranrmed but as yet unexpended 
for mutual defense assistance in foreign 
countries, it would seem that an adequate 
reservoir of dollars has been provided above 
those which are currently being earned at 
record-breaking import levels. 

We understand that Congressman Kran 
of New Jersey, has introduced a bill which 
would put into operation the President’s 
program of reducing tariffs 5 percent a year, 
plus 50 percent over 1945 rates on items not 
coming in in large quantities, plus a scaling 
down to 50 percent of any items carrying 
rates now above that level. We understand 
that his bill contains no provisions for 
strengthening the peril point and escape 
clause which are intended to safeguard do- 
mestic industry from injury. 

We think it apparent from the number 
of applications for escape clause relief which 
have been filed (nearly 60) and the pitifully 
few cases in which the relief has been 
granted (3) that something is wrong with 
our escape clause procedure. We think they 
should be amended to make it absolutely 
clear that no tariff reduction will be permit- 
ted which might threaten serious injury to 
essential defense productive capacity or to 
any producer, segment of industry, or in- 
dustry which contributes to the strength of 
our domestic economy. 

We respectfully urge you to do what you 
can to further the objectives stated in this 
letter. We believe they are the only safe 
and sane approach to a foreign-trade pro- 
gram. Surely no one could seriously argue 
against standby controls to protect our own 
national defense production capacity or to 
maintain the kind of economic activity 
which has made America the economic and 
military arsenal for the entire free world. 

For much the same reason we oppose H. R. 
6584 now pending in the Senate which would 
change customs valuation and currency con- 
version procedures. By eliminating the 
higher foreign value base, the bill would cut 
duties and protection available to domestic 
industries. The new definitions it contains 
for value bases will also result in lower duties 
and a loss of protection for domestic indus- 
tries. The bill would tie currency conver- 
sion to par values for foreign currencies 
which are established abroad. All of these 
changes will make it easier for foreigners to 
exert some control over the determination 
of United States duties. The sweeping re- 
ductions which would result from this bill, 
moreover, are not even subject to the limited 
safeguards now provided by the peril point 
and escape clause procedures. 
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We think the Federai Government in 
Washington ought to be enough concerned 
about the trouble which our domestic econ- 
omy is already experiencing, and with in- 
suring that at all costs we have to the great- 
est extent possible defense production ca- 
pacity to protect our security here at home, 
to shrug off the temptation to do something 
dramatic by tariff cuts to bolster the atti- 
tude of our foreign friends. We are doing 
enough for them now through tariff cuts 
already made ( our duties averaged only 5.6 
percent last year), and through military 
grants and credits. We can do a lot more 
for them by protecting our own strength 
than through a course of phychological tariff 
boondoggling. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE COMMITTEE, 
By R. R. BRINKERHOFF. 


May 5, 1954. 
Mr. R. R. BRINKERHOFrF, 
Mr. S. DwicutT JEwETT, 
Mr. GRAHAM KIRKPATRICK, 
Utica, Ohio. 

Dear FrIENDs: I am today in receipt of your 
letter of April 29 enclosing the statement 
of the Utica Businessmen's Club in opposi- 
tion to the lowering of tariffs. 


Many thanks for sending the letter and 
statement to me and may I add that I think 
your points are well stated. With your per- 
mission, I am inserting it in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of this date. I am one who 
believes that we should not lower the living 
standards of the American people. This 
philosophy cannot be followed by allowing 
products made by low-wage-rate labor in 
other countries to be brought into this 
country at a cheaper selling price than 
the products can be produced here. I 
believe in reciprocal trade but it should 
be a 2-way road, not a i-way. I voted 
for the peril-point clause and I will vote 
to strengthen it because in my opinion, 
the American people must be protected. I 
am of the firm conviction that successful 
foreign trade can be had by selling to for- 
eign countries those products which are 
surplus for us and their shortage and con- 
versely by buying those products which are 
their surplus and our need. In my opinion, 
it is ridiculous for our Government to bring 
products in that we already have a surplus 
of which forces our people to become unem- 
ployed, which is certainly a serious threat to 
oureconomy. To be perfectly honest, “I like 
America,” and I am going to continue to do 
everything I can do to see that our people are 
employed and that our financial and eco- 
nomic positions are on a sound basis. 

Many thanks for your letter and I hope 
my position meets with your approval. 

With kind regards, 
J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 





The Netherlands Carillon for the American 
People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 5, my colleague, Representative 
Paut SwHarer, of the Third Congres- 
sional District, and I had the privilege 
and honor of attending the ceremonies 
where the people of the Netherlands 
presented to the people of the United 
States the beautiful Bells for America. 
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Dr. Kortenhorst on this occasion repre- 
sented his people and his government, 
while our own beloved Speaker of the 
House of Representatives acted for all 
of the 160 million Americans. It is a 
high honor for me to incorporate as a 
part of my own remarks the comments 
made at this presentation by Dr. Korten- 
horst and Speaker Martin: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, ladies and gentlemen, Friday, the 
4th of April 1952, Her Majesty Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands presented, on behalf of 
the people of the Netherlands to the people 
of America, a token gift of 32 bells at Merid- 
ian Hill Park, awaiting the permanent gift 
of a 49-bell carillon, to be known as Bells 
for America, which were cast in the 3 bell 
foundries of Holland. 

The long and delicate process of the cast- 
img of this perfectly tuned ensemble of 49 
bells is now finished. The bells are deco- 
rated with emblems, designed by Mrs. E. van 
der Grinten-Liicker, Louis Meijs, and Gerard 
van Remme, painters and sculptors; a Dutch 
poet Ben van Eysselsteijn wrote the verses 
which they bear. 

I have come from The Hague to Washing- 
ton as the privileged interpreter of the 
thankful Netherlands population for the 
generous help given by- their American 
friends during the dark years of the war 
and its aftermath. 

Gratitude is the memory of the heart and 
it is well known that this memory lives 
longer than what cool brains are able to 
produce. 

The voices of this carillon wish to speak 
first of all of the relations of those who 
during the struggle of nations, gave their 
lives or their health for our liberation. 

Our national soil is drenched with the 
blood of thousands of young soldiers to 
whom the people of the Netherlands owe 
their reborn independence after many years 
of oppression. 

We will never forget them and we will re- 
member them with deep emotion. 

Mothers and fathers of war victims, every 
ring of these bells means a token of our 
gratitude to your sons and of our sympathy 
with you. 

This gratitude is not asked for by you, 
but we feel it as a priceless treasure and as 
a permanent homage toward those who gave 
their lives for our liberty and for the lib- 
erty of our children and grandchildren. 

How I wish I could show you the flower- 
covered graves of your dear ones, tended by 
our boys and girls who consider this a ges- 
ture of piety as if they were tending their 
own brothers and sisters. 

This carillon, one of about 300 in the 
whole world, bears an exceptional character. 
Each of these 49 bells is representative of 
a particular group of the Dutch community 
or of that part of Netherlands territory 
which has donated it. 

The biggest represents the Antillean 
islands at this side of the ocean, shining in 
the sun. 

Eleven bear the names and the emblems 
of the Dutch Provinces. I will quote, as an 
example, the words written on the bell of the 
Province of North Holland, where our capital 
of Amsterdam is located: 

“You brought deliverance after the fearful 
dark of hunger, pain, and shame; my bell 
tolls the gratitude of free Holland.” 

Then follow bells of the mining industry, 
commerce; industry; the mercantile marine; 
finance (if you own money, it obeys and fol- 
lows you; if money owns you, obey it and it 
will swallow you); aviation; the navy; the 
Army; the Air Force; the civil servants; the 
women's organization; the Dutch village of 
Roosteren (although it lay in the front line 
the evacuated population returned to their 
homes without loss of life. A votive chapel 


was erected there as a sign of thanksgiving 
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to God); transport; the middie class; trade; 
communications; the fishermen; the farm- 
ers; horticulture; arts; sciences; education; 
commercial arts; sport; the students. And 
the last 12 bells are dedicated to youth. The 
smallest bears the emblem of the stork and 
is dedicated to Princess Marijke, youngest 
daughter of Queen Juliana. 

It bears these lines: 

“I am the smallest, the purest.” 

The total carillon represents the Dutch 
population as a whole. Every bell has its in- 
dividual tune, but chiming together they 
create a perfect harmony, a hymn in homage 
to our Lord, Who ordered love and peace 
among all who are of good will. 

Cariilons have’ an old tradition in the 
Netherlands, and the greatest bell-founders 
of the world, Francois and Pierre Hemony, 
were Dutchmen. They worked in the 17th 
century. During the following centuries 
this noble craft was neglected, but at the 
present time it has come into its own again. 

Three Dutch bell foundries collaborated in 
its casting—van Bergen, Heigligerlee; B. 
Eijsbouts, Asten and Petit and Fritsen, Aarle- 
Rixtel, well-known names in America. 

I invite you to consider with me the sig- 
nificance of the ringing of bells throughout 
the world. The air is filled with bell ringing 
in joy and sorrow, at birth, at weddings, and 
at death, at the outbreak of war, and the 
coming of peace. 

Different are the voices of bells on differ- 
ent occasions and for various moods. And 
variously also do the bronze throats ring out 
in different seasons. Quite differently again 
under a clouded or in a clear sky, in snow 
or rain. 

And that is the reason why such a special 
carillon is chosen as a token of our friend- 
ship and gratitude to the American people. 
These chimes are like living beings, with a 
soul, a heart, and a tongue; they are able to 
weep or to shout with joy; they are like true 
friends, always accompanying you and always 
present by day or by night. 

The 5th of May, this very day of the pres- 
entation of the carillon is hailed in my 
country as liberation day. Nine years ago 
fiying fortresses under allied command 
dropped food and medicine near the cities 
and villages where 3% million people suf- 
fered from hunger, weakness, and illness. 


' War was over, thanks to God and to our 
American, Canadian, British, and other allied 
friends. 


So no better day could have been chosen 
for the presentation of this marvelous musi- 
cal instrument. 


For the first time this Dutch carillon will 
send its sonorous voice out into the Ameri- 
can air, admonishing the citizens of both 
our peoples to understand the watchword, 
engraved on yet another of the bells: 

“Voice of town and country, sound through 
me; 

Help from shores across the sea fought for 
peace and liberty. 

For a world without shame, free of fear and 
free of chains 

We battle.” 


And now, Mr. Speaker, please accept for the 
people of the United States this gift from 
the Netherlands. 
REMARKS or SPEAKER JOSEPH W. MaktTIn, Jr., 

IN ACCEPTING CUSTODY OF THE NETHERLANDS 

CARILLON FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Dr. Kortenhorst, Mr. Ambassador, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my privilege to take 
custody of this carillon from the Netherlands 
people. I accept it in the name of the people 
of the United States, and it is in their name 
that I request Dr. Kortenhorst to take back 
to his people our heartfelt thanks. 

We in America have had ample opportunity 
to observe the skill with which the artisans 
of the Netherlands have drawn on their vast 
cultural background to produce artistic mas- 
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terpieces admired throughout the world. One 
of the arts in which the leadership of the 
Netherlands has long been recognized is that 
of bell casting. The Hemony brothers in the 
17th century established a tradition of excej. 
lence in this field which has not been cha). 
lenged since. I think that it is particularly 
appropriate that the Netherlands people 
should have chosen to express their appre- 
ciation to us in the form of an art treasure 
which could only be produced by the com- 
bined artistry and industry for which the 
donors of this carillon are so justly famous, 

I think that it is also significant that this 
carillon comes to us as a gift from all the 
Netherlands people, from all walks of life 
and from all parts of the realm. When 
the bells are permanently housed in their 
tower across the Potomac from the Lincoln 
Memorial, they will ring out a constant re. 
minder to the American people that their 
past sacrifices are appreciated and that their 
aspirations for the free future of mankind 
are shared by their Netherlands brothers. 

When we consider the motives which 
prompted the Netherlands people to make 
us the gift of this carillon, we understand 
more readily why one of these bells is dedi- 
cated to peace. While I would not want in 
any way to detract from the harmony of the 
bells, which is the secret of the perfection 
of this carillon, I do hope that it will be 
the sound of this bell of peace which will 
ring the loudest. 

It is not enough fer me to speak of peace 
and for this bell to ring it out. We must ali 
unite in our efforts to imsure peace and 
thus avoid the ravages that oceur when we 
are forced from the path of peace. The 
Netherlands people are acutely conscious of 
the necessity to unit in the defense of our 
peaceful ways. ‘They have also joined with 
their neighbors in the common exploitation 
of their economic resources. 

By virtue of having been the first nation 
to deposit their instrument of ratification 
of the treaty establishing the European De- 
fense Community, they are in the forefront 
of the nations pressing for a stronger foun- 
dation for the common defense of western 
civilization. As we listen to the harmony 
of these bells, let us not forget the harmony 
of purpose and striving which links our two 
great peoples. 





Objections Voiced to St. Lawrence Sea- 
way by Chambers of Commerce, Mari- 
time Organizations, and Port Officials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many communications 
from chambers of commerce, maritime 
organizations, port authorities, and in- 
vidual citizens expressing opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway as provided for 
in the bill passed by the Senate and 
before the House for consideration on 
May 5 and 6, 1954. 

I have given careful consideration to 
the communications I have received and 
to the arguments that have been made 
for and against the legislation. I am 
convinced I would be justified in voting 
against the bill as presently before the 


I include as part of my remarks the 
following: ; 
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New Jersry STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J., February 2, 1954. 
Re St. Lawrence seaway 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Present indications 
are that the Wiley Et. Lawrence seaway bill, 
§. 2150, may soon be brought to the House 
floor for debate and final vote. The bill 
provides for United States cooperation with 
Canada in building a shallow seaway chan- 
nel limited to the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. 

While this bill authorizes a bond issue of 
only $105 million to finance the United 
States’ participation in this 100-mile pro- 
gram, it is quite evident that this is only 
an initial step that would certainly result in 
tremendous pressure for completion of the 
full length deeper water channel. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the cost to the United 
States of the full project vary from 500 
million to 1 or 2 billion dollars. 

The channel is proposed in the interest of 
national security and while the project 
would, theoretically, liquidate itself in 50 
years, legitimate questions have been raised 
as to the possibility of liquidation of the 
initial cost plus the multitude of related ex- 
penses. This might mean payment out of 
Federal tax money derived from all of the 
48 States although one study, previously sub- 
mitted to Congress, stated that no benefits 
would accrue to 29 States with some question 
as to the effects in several of the others. 

In many of our States the result would be 
dislocation of industries and reduction in 
employment in transportation, mining, and 
maritime operations. 

The preliminary cost estimates of the chan- 
nel itself and of related projects may be in- 
creased tremendously and result in a heavy 
drain on the United States Treasury with 
the major benefits, especially from the pres- 
ently proposed limited project, going to 
Canada and its industries. 

We restate our position as recorded each 
time this seaway situation has been brought 
up. We contend that the seaway is not re- 
quired from the standpoint of navigation, is 
not in the general national interest or in the 
interest of the State of New Jersey. There is 
understandable disagreement by authorities 
over the value of the channel as a defense 
project. If the United States did not co- 
operate in the building, but did let Canada 
do the work as it wants to do, our defense 
rights would be fully protected through pres- 
ent international treaties which state there 
can be no discrimination against American 
ships. 

We urge that your vote may be registered 
in the interest of definite opposition to this 
type of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvinc T. Gums, 
Executive Vice President. 


—_— 


New Jeasey INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Newark, N. J., May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHaries A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wotverton: This organization is 
composed of traffic representatives for 148 
leading mercantile, commercial and indus< 
trial firms throughout New Jersey. 

As men who have devoted their business 
careers to the practical aspects of traffic 
management, we are convinced that the St. 
Lawrence seaway cannot be economically 
justified and that considerable further sub- 
sidies would be required to sustain the pro- 
posed project. From our review of the testi- 
mony in the Senate hearings, we are neither 
convinced of the military necessity for the 
seaway nor that it can be defended. 
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I have been instructed, by unanimous vote, 
to inform you of the League's opposition to 
this legislation. In our opinion, the seaway 
would divert further traffic from New Jersey's 
ports, while taxpayers of this State would be 
required to support the competitive, non- 
economical project. 

Very truly yours, 
L. CLInron Hoc#, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 


— 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 31, 1954. 
Congressman CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Urge that you work and vote against St. 
Lawrence seaway legislation as economically 
unsound and detrimental to vast business 
and labor interests, particularly insofar as 
the Delaware Valley area is concerned. 

JOHN H. REINERS, 
President, Camden County Chamber 
of Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 3, 1954. 
Hon. Cuartes A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sincerely urge that you actively work 
against and vote in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence measure Wednesday as detrimental 
this community and not in best interest of 
the Nation, 
Water P. MILLER, ZJr., 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
whose membership is composed of those en- 
gaged in the maritime industry or affiliated 
therewith in the Philadelphia Port area, re- 
specfully request your support against the 
enactment of S. 2150, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill, which we understand will be voted 
upon by the House during the current week. 
The insufficiency of this navigation project 
is exemplified in the fact that approximately 
92 percent of the vessels of American regis- 
try would be unable to use the seaway be- 
cause of the limitations of the 27-foot chan- 
nel. This limited channel would be out- 
moded, no doubt, before the start of con- 
struction, We urge you not to consider this 
pending legislation favorably. Passage 
would be adverse not only to the interest of 
this three-State area but also to the United 
States. In the event the House should in- 
sist on the passage of this measure, the 
exchange requests that it be amended in 
accordance with Congressman BrowNson’s 
proposal which provides that the project be 
financed through the sale of bonds to the 
public without Government guaranty, in- 
stead of the United States Treasury putting 
up the money. 

H. G. Scuap, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 30, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia is greatly alarmed at the serious 
economic threat of the St. Lawrence seaway 
to the entire east coast. Every city and com- 
munity along the eastern seaboard stands 
to lose sums which may total billions of 
dollars if the seaway become a reality. This 
unwarranted and destructive project poses a 
threat to every man, woman, and child in 
the East. If it is approved, thousands of 
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workers in our ports as well as in the in- 
terior may eventually lose their jobs. The 
long-range impact will come too close to 
every family. We urge you to unite.in a 
hugh antiseaway blec with other east-coast 
Congressmen to beat back this insidious 
danger to the well-being of the whole 
region, 
WALTER P. MILLER, Jr., 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CaARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We understand that S. 2150, the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill, will be voted upon by the 
House of Representatives during the current 
week. The Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, whose membership is made up of 
steamship operators, steamship agents, steve- 
doring companies, tugboat and barge com- 
panies, marine terminal operators, ware- 
houses, and companies rendering other serv- 
ices to the marine industry in the Philadel- 
phia port area, respectfully requests your 
support against the enactment of this bill. 
The limitations of this project are exempli- 
fied by the fact that the channel depth of 
27 feet will prohibit in excess of 90 percent 
of vessels of American registry from transit- 
ing this waterway. We urge that you oppose 
this legislation, which would be adverse to 
the best interests of the United States and 
also the Philadelphia port district. Should 
the House, however, be insistent on the pas- 
sage of this legislation, this association urges 
you to insist that the bill be amended to 
provide that the project be financed through 
the sale of bonds to the public without 
Government guaranties in accordance with 
the proposed amendment by Congressman 
BROWNSON, 
Wru1aM G, Munro, 
President, 


_——— 


SEAWAY A QUICKSAND FOR TAXPAYERS 


The bill to saddle the American taxpayer 
with the St. Lawrence seaway has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Public Works 
Committee. With members flip-flopping 
like so many trained seals to approve this 
year what was rejected last year, the measure 
now goes to the Rules Committee. 

It is our earnest hope that the bill goes 
no further. Never has a measure been so 
fraudulently sold to the American people. 

“The seaway is not going to cost the United 
States taxpayers a cent.” So proclaims Rep- 
resentative J. Harry McGrecor, of Ohio. 
The bonds, he says, will be paid off by sea- 
way tolls. It was an amendment providing 
that seaway revenues be earmarked for bond 
payments which got the measure through the 
House Committee, headed by seaway cham- 
pion Representative GeorGe A. DonpERo, of 
Michigan. 

Such fancy financing by flat deserves ex- 
amination. Let’s take a close look at what 
the seaway will cost United States taxpayers. 

First, the bill authorizes financing up to 
$150 million. Sounds cheap. But does any- 
one honestly believe this is more than a 
small down payment? 

Three years ago, when prices were lower, 
United States Army engineers estimated the 
American share of the seaway cost at $598,- 
536,000—nearly 4 times the total financing 
in the present seaway bill. 

Yet even the Army engineers’ estimate is 
admittedly low. The history of Government 
construction projects shows that they always 
cost far more than the estimates. For ex- 
ample, the Welland Canal was estimated at 
$40 million and cost $120 million. The Bon- 
neville Dam was estimated to cost $42 mil- 
lion and actually cost $80 million. We could 
mame many more such examples. 
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So the actual cost of building the seaway 
under present plans is likely to be much 
nearer a billion dollars than $150 million— 
and that for only a 27-foot channel. 

Not a single major ship now under con- 
struction could use that channel, according 
to our information. Less than 4 percent of 
United States-flag ships now afloat could 
use so shallow a waterway. 

So, it is easy to see the game that is afoot. 
Once committed to build the seaway, once 
construction is well underway—these facts 
will suddenly come to light. Then we will 
be told that we simply must deepen the 
seaway to 35 feet—and then the taxpayer 
will find the cost zooming toward the §2 
billion mark. 

Bear in mind further that the seaway 
would be frozen up 5 months of every year— 
with no tolls collected in all that period. 
Surely only an optimist wearing rose-colored 
glasses and a transcendent imagination 
could talk about such a project not costing 
the taxpayers a cent. 

Last, but by no means least, is the hidden 
cost which would be, perhaps, the greatest 
of all. That is the cost of the harm done 
“to present ports of the eastern seaboard and 
Gulf of Mexico. That damage would not 
alone be measured in loss of business by 
shipping and railroads. The general pros- 
perity of all those regions would be affected. 

Yet another cost would be distortion of 
the economic life of those areas. During 
the 5 months the seaway was frozen up, 
present ports would be expected to handle 
the commerce which the ice-bound seaway 
could not handle. Since that business 
might well be insufficient to offset losses over 
the other 7 months, the United States might 
be compelled to subsidize the ports, rail- 
roads, and other facilities, because they, far 
more than the seaway, are vital to national 
defense. There would be still more costs 
piled upon the United States taxpayer. 

That’s why we say that the $150 million 
in this bill is a phony downpayment which 
is aimed to sell Congress and the country 
a costly boondoggle. Such come-on tactics 
played a large part in pushing our national 
debt to nearly $275 billion. 

The time to stop is now. We urge the 
House of Representatives to defeat this sea- 
way bill. 





Case No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
@ case of an escapee from Communist 
tyranny who suffered undue hardship 
because of the restrictive provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. J. Camp- 
bell Bruce discusses it in this book, the 
Golden Door, and it impressed me not 
only because of the distress it details, 
but also because it became necessary for 
Congress itself to step in and offer relief 
in a situation which should not have 
required such an extreme measure. 

Gustavs Idimars Preibergs managed 
to escape from Latvia in the midst of 
the fire of Communist troops. He was 
able finally to enter the United States 
in 1947 on a visitor’s visa. When, how- 
ever, he tried to apply for permanent 
residence because of his great desire to 
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become an American citizen, it was 
found that this could not be granted him 
on the ground that Latvia’s quota was 
way oversubscribed, and a quota num- 
ber was not available. 

He asked to have his temporary visa 
extended twice, and during that time 
he was drafted into the Army. So much 
a part of this country did he become 
that he married an American girl even 
before his induction. Freibergs served 
in Korea for 6 months and was then 
rotated back to this country. Shortly 
after his return the immigration author- 
ities ordered him deported to Latvia— 
while he was in Korea his temporary 
visa had expired. When his story came 
to the attention of the Los Angeles Times 
interest in his case was aroused. A 
private bill was introduced for his relief 
in the Congress, and his deportation was 
halted. 

We have since passed a law which 
would have helped Freibergs in view of 
his service in the Armed Forces. But 
still we are faced with the vivid fact 
that the Latvian quota is minute. This 
boy who fied from Communist fire had 
to seek congressional help because of 
that rigid limitation. It still remains 
part of the McCarran-Walter Act. We 
have permitted those boys who served 
in Korea to remain, but we refuse to 
reexamine the quota provisions of the 
act—inequitable, unfair, and restrictive 
as it is, 





Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald Wins 
Pulitzer Prize for Local Reporting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 5, 1953, one of the 
most destructive tornadoes in the his- 
tory of my State struck the city of Vicks- 
burg. In a matter of minutes, it took 
the lives of 38 people, rendered some 
1,200 homeless, and inflicted property 
damage amounting to more than $30 
million. It was the greatest tragedy to 
befall this historic community since it 
suffered the seige of Vicksburg in the 
War Between the States. 

Working under extremely adverse con- 
ditions, handicapped by power failure 
and injuries to reporters and staff mem- 
bers, the Vicksburg Post-Herald went to 
press a few hours later to report details 
of the disaster to the world. 

Reports of the tornado which appeared 
the next morning were so outstanding 
and of such significance that they earned 
for their paper the Pulitizer prize for 
local reporting. 

Mr. Speaker, Mississippians are justi- 
fiably proud of this distinguished recog- 
nition accorded one of its newspapers. 
Hon. Louis P. Cashman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Post-Heraid, and the mem- 
bers of the paper’s staff are to be con- 
gratulated for this notable achievement 
in the field of journalism, 
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As a Mississippian, I am proud to cal] 
this to the attention of the House; ang 
under leave-to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am inserting 
a copy of an Associated Press news item 
giving an aceount of this award. The 
item appeared in the Vicksburg Evening 
Post on May 4, 1954: 


Post-HeraLp Gets HIGHEST AWARD FoR Tor. 
NADO COVERAGE—PULITZER AWARD CITEs Re. 
PORTING ON DECEMBER DISASTER 
New YorkK.—The Vicksburg (Miss.) Post- 

Herald winner of a Pulitzer prize for loca} 

reporting, was awarded the coveted honor 

for getting out its regular edition in the 
wake of a crippling tornado. 

The paper was credited with covering in 
accurate detail and scope the disaster which 
killed 38 people. It struck two blocks from 
the newspaper office on December 5, 1953, 
and hampered coverage by damaging power 
and communications lines. 

City editor Charles Faulk said coopera. 
tion by every department of the paper wag 
the key to the prize-winning coverage. 

It was an all-around job, he said, ac. 
complished under great difficulty. Every 
staff member helped out and every depart- 
ment came through, he added, despite ter. 
rific problems. 

The Post-Herald’s efforts were hailed by 
local leaders as being responsible for build- 
ing a spirit of unity needed to cope with 
the damage and in helping to avert any 
signs of public panic or disorder. 

Gov. Hugh White, of Mississippi, praised 
the paper for a distinguished example of 
local reporting and publishing in the face 
of a catastrophe that would more than jus- 
tify the omission of several editions. 

The newspaper staff—editorial, clerical, 
and mechanical—all pulled together to get 
out the post-tornado editions even though 
the disaster brought personal tragedy to 
many of them. Members of the families of 
some were victims of the storm, while others 
had close friends among the injured and 
dead. 

With makeshift and ingenious arrange- 
ments the paper was published. Despite its 
handicaps and problems, the newspaper 
managed to deliver full details and latest 
developments of the tragedy to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Paulk paid tribute to AP staffers Douglas 
Starr of the Jackson bureau, and James Sag- 
gus of New Orleans, describing them as 
members of the team. 

“Starr was over here within an hour after 
the tornado struck,” Faulk said, “and pitched 
right in helping in every way possible. The 
same thing goes for Saggus and all other AP 
men who kept the story moving.” 





The St. Lawrence Seaway—Result of Poll 
of New England Business Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for insertion in the Recorp a survey 
which I believe reflects the true senti- 
ment of business leaders in New Eng- 
land on the St. Lawrence seaway. It 
comes as the result of a poll of the 
members of the New England Council 
and the New England Association of 
Commercial Executives and was ex- 
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pressed in a questionnaire titled “Views 

of New England Business Leaders on Ma- 

jor Congressional Issues” and dated as 
recently as April 27, 1954. It shows that 

63 percent of New England’s business 

Jeaders favor United States participa- 

tion in the construction of the seaway, 

as compared with 29 percent against, 
with 8 percent not voting, or a majority 
of 2 to 1 in favor of participation. 

THE VOICE OF NEw ENGLAND’s Business LEap- 
ers Is HEARD ON THE ST. LAwRENCE SEAWay; 
THEY ARE FOR UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 
2Trol 
Results of survey of members the New 

England Council and the New England As- 

sociation of Commercial Executives entitled 

“yiews of New England Business Leaders on 

Major Congressional Issues,” April 27, 1954: 





Total number voting--.............. T16 
——_— 

Distribution of vote: 
Yormntt cunkignewapcenncascesensené 30 
New Hampshite......0.0.5-0..2.-.00 66 
RHOGS . wens eb ohendnsctancuns 48 
Con nesienditidetistbithiiwsnsacudécs 92 
Maine .cacctatednananscesequcessoss 64 
MassAGRGGRe: accwcbaweccncssceeene 392 
Misc ten eccasddosanmoed 84 
TOR cide nintadtinns dimmers 776 


Question No. 11: Do you favor United 
States participation in the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Results: Yes, 481 (63 percent); no, 228 (29 
percent); no vote, 67 (8 percent); total, 776 
(100 percent). 





National Park Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp four resolutions which were 
adopted by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the House on May 4, 
1954, in compliance with the act of July 
31, 1953—Public Law 172, 83d Congress, 
67 statute, page 261. 

The act of July 31, 1953, provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such 
awards are made, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for transmission to the 
appropriate committees. 

Meeting in open session on May 4, 1954, 
the committee was apprised of no rea- 
son to disapprove the Secretary's recom- 
mendations on the four proposed conces- 
sion awards covered by the following res- 
olutions: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 88d Cong., 67 stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail. all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
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transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated March 9, 1954 containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a proposed award of a 
concession permit to Pred Harvey which will, 
when approved by the regional director, 
region 3, National Park Service, renew for 
the period January 1, 1954, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, concession permit No. I-29np-43, 
under which the company is authorized to 
operate the Painted Desert Inn, Petrified For- 
est National Monument, Arizona; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS. 
A. L. Mixer, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 


ss S 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated March 16, 1954 containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Drs. Alfred M. Lueck 
and John A. Pearson which will, when exe- 
cuted by the Regional Director, region two, 
National Park Service, extend for 1 year au- 
thorization to operate the hospital and fur- 
nish medical and dental care in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyo., for a period of 1 year 
from January 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Mrtire, Chairman, 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for transmission to the appro- 
priate committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
@ letter dated March 16, 1954, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
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Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Catherine W. Ver- 
kamp, Margaret Mary Verkamp, John George 
Verkamp, Mary Jenet Trisler, and Catherine 
Martin, which will, when executed by the 
Director of the National Park Service, ex- 
tend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, au- 
thorization to the aforesaid persons, doing 
business as Verkamp’s, to provide accommo- 
dations, facilities, and services, for the pub- 
lic on the South Rim of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Arizona; and 


Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
A. L. MILuer, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 


Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated March 19, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Robert Eslinger and 
Maxine Lambert which will, when approved 
by the regional director, region 1, National 
Park Service, authorize the sale of firewood 
at campgrounds in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Tenn., for the period April 
15, 1954, to October 31, 1954; and 


Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
A. L. Mttter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 





Every Day Should Be Mother’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Mr. Demus C. Kizer 
entitled “Every Day Should Be Mother’s 
Day”: 
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Every Day SHoULD Be MorHer’s Day 
(Dedicated to my mother) 
(By Demus C. Kizer) 
Just once a year, a day in May, 
Is set aside as Mother's Day; 
But every day should be her day, 
With love and honor, we should pay. 


Her generosity and virtues, we should extol; 

A God-fearing mother, whose heart is pure 
gold. 

When we need courage, hope, and cheer; 

Her very presence is our strength to endure. 


Bless you, mother, God bless your loving 
heart. 

We depend on your prayers when life seems 
dark. 

Your love and trust, allay our fears, 

Down life’s rough roads, these many years. 


If we were in trouble, with the world in 


disdain, 

You’d shoulder our burdens and never com- 
plain. 

We're blessed with sisters, a father, and 
brothers, 


But God only gives us, one loving mother. 


Biess you mother, God bless your soul. 

The great things you’ve done, alone con- 
soles 

The hearts of all, no one could do more. 

I'm sure, these things, God will not ignore, 


To mother, we owe a debt we can never 
repay; 

So, accept our gratitude, we humbly pray, 

That we may be worthy of a wonderful 
mother, 

For God, in His heavens, knows we dearly 
love her. 


May her hopes and dreams be realized, and 
life be sweet, 

From morning’s early sun, "til its daily 
retreat. 

May the sea breezes blow, moon and stars 
shine bright, 

On a wonderful soul, we cherish with all 
our might. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a statement made by Mr. 
Ernest Sjogren, of Funk, Nebr., which 
he made at the executive committee 
meeting of the Rural Electric Association 
on January 26, 1954, and supplemented 
on February 25, 1954. 

Mr. Sjogren has long been interested 
in the promotion of good, sound rural- 
electric service in Nebraska and the Na- 
tion. He has been recognized many 
times for his efforts and loyal service, 

A careful reading of his remarks in- 
dicate that he is somewhat disgusted 
with the New Deal radio commentators, 
newspaper columnists, and others who 
would undermine this administration at 
every opportunity with complete disre- 
gard of the damage they are doing to 
our country. 

Mr. Sjogren implies that in some in- 
stances, where no criticism would be 
justified, many statements have been 
misrepresented or manufactured with 
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great invasions upon the truth in order 

to discredit the fine work the REA has 

done in the past, is doing now, and what 

I hope it will continue to do in the fu- 

ture. Not only have these men misled 

the REA cooperatives, but they have also 
done them a great disservice. 

I might remind my colleagues that in 
December 1953 and January 1954 my 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs held extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject of public power. Testimony indi- 
cated that the new power criteria would 
not be damaging to REA’s, as told by 
some. 

The testimony brought out the fact 
that many REA groups and other prefer- 
ence customers of Federal power did not 
realize that former administrations, and 
in comparatively recent times, had made 
long-term contracts with private groups 
for Federal power at costs far less than 
that of production. 

The statement, which I sincerely hope 
my colleagues will carefully read, fol- 
lows: 

DiscusSION BY ERNEST SJOGREN AT THE EXEC- 
UTIvE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 26, 1954, 
SUPPLEMENTED FEBRUARY 25, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, first of all I wish to inform 
you that my own Southern Nebraska Rural 
Public Power District has just recently been 
notified by the REA Administrator and some 
of the Congressmen that our application for 
@ loan has been approved in the amount of 
$735,000. I also wish to state that the time 
consumed by the REA in processing this 
application was probably less than the time 
consumed in the processing of any one of 
our several former applications totaling well 
over $4 million. I wish to commend the 
REA for this prompt service. This certainly 
does not indicate any slowdown, nor any loss 
in efficiency in the service of the Department 
in Washington. 

Another matter I wish to mention is the 
Robert S. Allen column that we run in our 
State publication. This column was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of State managers and 
editors at the Miami meeting. It was stated 
that this column carries many statements 
that have no base for accuracy whatever and 
that its nature may be libelous. It was also 
stated that all but two State associations had 
discontinued this column from their publica- 
tion. However, for certain reasons it was 
decided to subscribe for this column for only 
1 more year. If our publications are to 
accomplish their purposes they cannot be 
permitted to carry any statements that may 
be biased or questioned as to accuracy. 


I am not going to give a detailed nor a 
general report on the Miami meeting. Some 
of you who were there may do that. How- 
ever, there are a few matters that I wish to 
discuss very briefly. These matters are rel- 
ative to the situation we now find ourselves 
in the existing controversial Federal power 
policy and the REA. 

My approach is going to be very negative 
and I am going to point to some holes in our 
ferocious attacks on the Federal administra- 
tion. What I am about to say is my own 
opinion, formulated by reading the record 
and observing from the sideline, merely as a 
grassroot farmer and not as a member of 
any organization. 


Many of us grassroots who have been con- 
nected with the rural electrification move- 
ment since the inception of REA have al- 
ways had a clear and justified understanding 
and knowledge, that to be successful in our 
endeavor to electrify rural America we must 
first of all maintain everything pertaining 
to rural electrification above the level of 
partisan politics. To refrain from the men- 
tion of politics has even been considered a 
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virtue. As of today this situation seems to 
have been completely reversed. 

Several meetings have been held for the 
called purpose of discussing the effects of 
the present Federal power criteria on oy, 
rural electric projects. While some good wag 
derived frdm these meetings, many people 
who attended were at loss in deciding 
whether the prior purpose of calling these 
meetings was for discussing the concerneg 
criteria or for the promotion of certain per. 
sonal aspirations. 

I attended the two Missouri Basin meet. 
ings at Omaha and the Electric Consumer; 
Conference at Denver. These meetings were 
all held in a definitely sensed atmosphere 
hazed by the influence of administration 
condemnation. { also attended the NRECA 
meeting at Miami. I can now state that 
everything expected to happen at Miami diq 
happen—and more too. The lid was defi. 
— razed from the smouldering political 

eg. 

We attended these meetings and listeneg 
to magnificent orations delivered by “have 
been’s” or “would be’s.” We were feasted 
with part facts and distorted facts to the 
extent that many of us have become glutteq 
with: utter confusion. Antagonistic state. 
ments of part facts, quotes, misquotes, and 
inconsistencies seem to have become the 
proper procedure of expression. 

Some there are who would like. to place 
our whole program into chaos by injecting 
it into the most confused skulduggery that 
has ever been witnessed. The damage al. 
ready done by this procedure cannot now 
be calculated. If continued it can result 
only in the scuttling of the whole REA and 
the Federal power program. 

If our purposes and objectives are to be 
attained and survive I believe that we must 
first of all remove the REA shroud (which 
has become soiled by contemptible charges 
against the Federal administration), from 
the environments of personal aspirations and 
rabble rousing. Having done this, we grass. 
roots may in a clean atmosphere come to 
sound conclusions by analyzing facts as pre- 
sented and as found in the records. 

I have the profoundest regard for the Con- 
stitution of our United States. I have the 
greatest respect and faith in its administra- 
tion elected by its own people. It is absurd 
to even think that anyone can believe in 
administrative liquidation of people's wel- 
fare. 

I am sure that there is no problem pertain- 
ing to our program too paramount to be 
amicably solved to the best interests of the 
people if solutions are sought in an environ- 
ment free from personalities and adminis- 
tration prejudice. 

I have here the voting records on rural 
electrification and related Federal whole- 
sale power of Members serving in the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. This record, as you know, was com- 
piled for members of the NRECA. I might 
say that at the board of directors meeting 
at Miami most of the members expressed 
great desire to have this record compiled to 
date. Some even urged that it be completed 
before the coming elections. 

I do not question the correctness of the 
record as far as recording of votes is con- 
cerned. But with the absence of analysis 
and comments on the bill voted on, and on 
other bills involved, one may very easily 
judge a voter as being against our cause, 
whereas if all the facts involved were known 
he might really be our best friend. And fur- 
thermore, we certainly cannot fairly judge 
a Congressman’s qualification and desira- 
bility by his vote on merely one of the many 
important issues that faces him. 

I have studied this voting record in the 
light of the many charges that have been 
made against the Federai administration at 
recent meetings that I have attended. I 
think that it is only fair to let this voting 
record, that we have compiled for our owa 
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use, answer some of these charges. By so 
doing, we might find some correct answers 
to our bewilderment and confusion. Some 
of these charges briefly discussed are as 
llows: 

* Higher power cost: At the Omaha meet- 
ing we were led to believe that the present 
administration would exercise its privilege in 
setting the period for amortization of invest- 
ments on power facilities at 50 years instead 
of 78 years as has been in the past, thus 
causing higher electric rates. 

From the Voting Record (House) we read: 

Item (25): “Vote on clear-cut amendment 
to H. R. 2873 to reduce 78-year period for 
paying off investment in power facilities to 
50 years, thus causing higher electric rates 
from most Bureau of Reclamation dams.” 
January 22, 1948: Yeas 220, nays 134, not 
yoting 76. 

II. Charges are made that administration 
policy has eliminated a bulk of transmission 
lines that are necessary to serve preferred 
customers, particularly in the Bureau of 
Reclamation area. 

From Voting Record (House), quote as 
follows: 

Item (36): “Vote on amendment to H. R. 
$790 (Department of the Interior appropria- 
tions, 1952) to reduce by $10,100,000 funds 
for construction by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to serve rural electric systems and others 
(amendment did not deal with power facil- 
ities alone).” May 2, 1951: Yeas 237, nays 
160, not voting 36. 

Item (37) (House): “Vote on amendment 

to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
appropriations, 1952) providing that no 
Bureau of Reclamation construction funds 
‘shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customer’.” 
May 2, 1951: Yeas 226, nays 163, nov voting 
42. 
Also— 
Item (17) (Senate): “Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
appropriations, 1952) to authorize the use 
of Bureau of Reclamation construction funds 
to ‘include and provide for the construction 
of transmission lines in the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s regions 6 and 7 including 
western Minnesota,’ to serve rural electric 
cooperatives in Minnesota and Iowa.” July 
12, 1951: Yeas 15, nays 55, not voting 26. 

III. Charges are made against the ad- 
ministration for bringing to a halt which will 
eventually wreck the rural projects in the 
Southeastern Power Administration area as 
well as in the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration area. I am not familiar with the 
problems in this area but there seems to be 
controversies regarding lack of funds for de- 
sired transmission facilities. 

From Voting Record (House), quote as fol- 
lows: 

Item (32): “Vote on amendment to H. R. 
3790 (Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tions, 1952) to eliminate all funds ($3,400,- 
000) for construction by the Southeastern 
Power Administration to serve rural electric 
systems and others.” May 2, 1951: Yeas 248, 
nays 149, not voting 36. 

Item (33) (House): “Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
Appropriations, 1952) to reduce by $550,000 
funds for construction by the Southwestern 
Power Administration to serve rural electric 
systems and others.” May 2, 1951: Yeas 222, 
nays 173, not voting. 

Item (34) (House): “Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
Appropriations 1952) to eliminate SPA's 
Western Missouri Project to serve rural sys- 
tems and others.” May 2, 1951: Yeas 247, 
nays 152, not voting 34. 

Item (15) (Senate) : “Vote on germaneness 
of Senate Appropriation Committee amend- 
ment to H. R. 3790 (Department of the In- 
terior Appropriations 1952) restricting use 
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of SPA and SEPA continuing funds to serve 
rural electric cooperatives.” July 10, 1951: 
Yeas.42, nays 30, not voting 24. 

Item (16) (Senate): “Vote on Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee Amendment to 
H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriation, 1952) restricting use of SPA and 
SEPA continuing funds to serve rural elec- 
tric cooperatives.” 
nays 29, not voting 28. 

Reports similar to those quoted above may 
also be found in the Voting Record in an- 
swer to charges made against the admin- 
istration in other areas such as the TVA and 
Bonneville. It is interesting to note the 
overwhelming majority of votes by which 
these issues were set up in a pattern that 
is described in the Voting Record as being 
unfavorable to our cause. It is likewise 
interesting to note these patterns were all 
set up by a Congress under the regime of 
a former administration. 

IV. The administration's power policy has 
been relentlessly condemned for abrogating 
the preference right by the removal of the 
recapture clause from 11 long-term con- 
tracts. 

The hearings recently held in Washington 
before the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives 
(briefly referred to as Congressman MILLEr’s 
hearing) revealed many important facts that 
become very startling when focused on our 
critical condemnation of the present Fed- 
eral power policy. 

In studying the report on this hearing we 
discover that all preference customers have 
not, as we have been led to believe, been 
protected by a recapture clause. 

On page 9 of this report are citations from 
the different acts passed by Congress from 
the Reclamation Act of 1906 to the Flood 
Control Act of 1945. These acts all deal 
with water, hydrogeneration, or sale of hy- 
droelectric power. These citations are pol- 
icies passed by Congress for the disposal of 
power generated in the particular area for 
which the act was passed. All these acts 
have clearly defined provisions to give cer- 
tain preference to certain groups. The 
Bonneville Act of 1937 is the only act cited 
in this report that provides for a cancelia- 
tion clause in its contracts to privately 
owned companies in its own service area. 
On page 8 of this report is the power policy 
adopted by the Secretary of the Interior 
January 1946. This policy very definitely 
states that preference in the sale of power 
shall be given public agencies and coopera- 
tives. Section 1 (f) of this policy definitely 
states that contracts with privately owned 
companies shall be limited in time and shall 
contain provisions for cancellation in favor 
of preference customers. : 

It is very significant to note that even 
under this policy, with its preference and 
cancellation provisions, that preference 
rights were also (in our own terms), abro- 
gated by the execution of long-term contracts 
to private companies without the cancel- 
lation feature. Several of these long-term 
contracts, one for a period of 50 years, were 
executed under this policy. List of these 
contracts may be found in the report on 
Miller’s Hearings, page 27. 

V. The administration has been charged 
by some people for stopping all hydro devel- 
opments and progress of Federal power. 

On pages 6 and 7 of report on Miller's hear- 
ings we have the Interior Department's state- 
ment dated August 18, 1953, quoted as fol- 
lows: 

(a) “Of the total Bureau of Reclamation 
construction program of $174 million for the 
present fiscal year, $63,400,000 will be spent 
on hydroelectric power developments and 
distribution facilities or on multipurpose 
dams which will have power production as 
a major function.” 

(b) “Scheduled for this year is start of 
installation of 104,500-kilowatt generator at 
Hoover Dam.” 


July 10, 1951: Yeas 39, | 
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(c) “A $7,682,991 contract has just been 
let for the Monticello Dam in California.” 

(d) “One million dollars appropriated to 
initiate work at Central Valley in California.” 

(e) “Recommendation to Congress for 
authorization of the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
project in Colorado, 104,000-kilowatt proj- 
ect.” 

(f) “Approval of report for installation of 
50,000-kilowatt powerplant at San Luis Val- 
ley in Colorado.” 

(g) “Three million dollar appropriation to 
Bureau of Reclamation for planning of fur- 
ther water resource projects involving hydro- 
electric features.” 

According to testimonies these starts seem 
to be the first since the beginning of Korean 
war. 

VI. We criticize the administration for not 
consulting us regarding the power problems 
in our area. 

From NRECA Executive Committee meet- 
ing held in Washington on November 5-6, 
1953, following quote: 

Item (11): “T. Foley Treadway, Jr., part- 
ner, Southern Engineering Co., Atlanta, re- 
ported on a meeting that had been held the 
day before by generation and transmission 
groups of the Missouri Basin with Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Fred G. Aan- 
dahl. Problems covering this area and the 
Southwest were discussed. He informed us 
that Mr. Aandahl has asked for a committee 
of five to be appointed from this area to 
discuss the disposition of power with his De- 
partment.” , 

Almost 4 months have now passed since 
this request was made. I have not yet seen 
a report from such a committee, nor have 
I seen any report stating that such a com- 
mittee has ever been appointed. 

The records clearly indicate that all our 
problems and difficulties did not arise from 
procedures or actions taken as recently as 
yesterday or a few monts ago. Most of them 
may be traced back several years. There- 
fore, it is only logical that most of these 
mentioned accusations, and several others, 
aimed at the administration should be 
aimed directly at precedents set up in con- 
gressional patterns in previous years. 

In a program such as ours it is reasonable 
to assume that we shall continue to experi- 
ence problems and controversies. We have 
always had to deal with them in the past. 
We can all remember our problems connected 
with the brown-out days following World War 
II, due to power shortage. We also may re- 
vive our memory merely 3 or 4 years ago 
when in a dozen or more drafts and redrafts 
we were squabbling with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for a satisfactory power contract. 

We have always been concerned about 
funds. By resolution or by other means, 
requests have been made to every Congress 
for huge appropriations to expand our pro- 
gram. I do not believe that any Congress 
ever appropriated the full amount we re- 
quested. But the appropriations have al- 
ways been more than ample to provide for 
our timely desired progress and growth. 

The rural power program is no longer in 
its infancy. As it grows into maturity it 
must necessarily become more and more in- 
dependent and must assume more and bigger 
responsibllities. 

In assuming some of these responsibilities, 
which are or must be definitely defined in 
the light of our laws, the rurals now find it 
necessary to explore the status relative to 
their preference in the Federal power supply. 

Although the several congressional acts 
carry the preference provision, the interpre- 
tation of the preference is evidently such 
that even the best attorneys in the past as 
well as today cannot agree as to its real im- 
plementation. 

Based on its interpretation of these acts 
the administration has adopted a power 
policy in which the rules are spelled out in 
the power criteria. I believe that everybody 
will agree that any undertaking that has as 
many implications and ramifications, in its 
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dealings with different areas under various 
conditions, as the Federal power 

must of necessity have as a guide the cri- 
teria. Whether or not we rurals have in the 
past been floating through very thin air, 
without having the criteria, is not ques- 
tioned. The facts are that we have the rules 
and they have become a very controversial 
issue. 

Many people have become greatly alarmed 
at the possible damaging effects. The ad- 
ministration has given repeated assurance 
that nothing is involved in the criteria that 
will hurt the rurals. Other people have ex- 
pressed themselves as having no fear—and 
again some have become indignant and re- 
sorted to legal procedure and have declared 
carrying the fight to the very portals of the 
United States Supreme Court. I am not de- 
nouncing the legal procedure but in making 
the declaration I believe that it would be 
well to remember the repeated warnings of 
our great former Administrator, Mr. Wick- 
ard, “Too many times we win by only one 
vote on the Hill.” Though the courts may 
be won and the Hill lost, what are the gains? 

I do not believe that we can ever expect 
to accomplish our purposes and objectives 
by using published bold-typed smear propa- 
ganda against our administration while we 
are with the one hand signing a contract 
for 100,000 kilowatts of low-priced Federal 

wer. 

Nor do I believe that we are maintaining 
a clear atmosphere, in which many of our 
problems must be examined and solved, by 
publishing propaganda denouncing our 
Congressmen as voting against the people 
by their votes on controversial issues on the 
perimeter of our Nation. 

I do not believe that we in Nebraska are 
wise to the extent that we are eligible to 
Judge what the people want or what is best 
for them in the New York area or in any 
other area where these controversies are 
from all indications equally divided. 

I often become somewhat disturbed when 
we of our own State often discuss Federal 
power in other areas; we often become too 
concerned about the national precedent in 
the hydropower industry. This concern re- 
solves itself into the thinking that the Fed- 
eral Government alone has or should have 
the right to develop our streams into hydro- 
power. In other words ,that is to say that 
the Federal Government alone should have 
the right to develop the natural resources 
of our Nation. This would necessarily in- 
elude hydropower, petroleum, forestry, min- 
ing, and, finally, the land and the soil. 

This thinking is certainly contrary to the 
doctrine of free enterprise, the freedom to 
choose and the freedom of initiative, all of 
which constitute the large alley through 
which all progress and advancements have 

to make ours the greatest nation on 
earth with its people enjoying the highest 
standard of living in the world. It would 
be very absurd to even believe that our 
people want to retard their progress by the 
shackling of these freedoms. 


LST 


St. Peter’s College Diamond Jubilee 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, 75 years ago 
there was established in Jersey City un- 


der the auspices of the Jesuit order a 
great institution of learning, St. Peter’s 
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College. It is my pride and privilege to 
be numbered among its alumni. 

Throughout all the years of its exist- 
ence during whch its student body has 
grown enormously in numbers but main- 
tained of necessity the high qualities of 
heart and mind demanded of it by the 
college superiors it has sent forth count- 
less men—men eminent in the clergy, 
in the professions, in arts and sciences, 
in public life, in the business world—who 
have enriched the culture and advanced 
immeasurably the welfare of our coun- 
try, and in a very special manner, that of 
northern New Jersey. 


On Wednesday evening, April 28 last, 
a great banquet under auspices of the 
college alumni, was conducted in the 
main ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of St. 
Peter’s. The great hall was filled to over- 
flowing by the alumni, their ladies, and 
friends of the college. Several former 
presidents of the institution were pres- 
ent, one of whom, Rev. Joseph F. Dineen, 
S. J., delivered a stirring, moving ad- 
dress. Rev. James J. Shanahan, S. J., 
now president, outlined the future pros- 
pects of the college; former Judge Mark 
A. Sullivan, one of its earlier graduates, 
reminisced about his experiences and 
impressions as a student and Mr. Robert 
Alan Kelly, eloquent young alumnus, 
spoke of more recent days within its 
walls. Mr. Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, 
chairman of the committee, who ar- 
ranged the fine event, spoke briefly in 
welcoming the guests, and State Senator 
James F. Murray, Jr., presided as toast- 
master with his customary skill and 
aplomb. Among the distinguished guests 
accepting invitations to the banquet was 
Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New 
Jersey. 


Many distinguished scholars are listed 
on the rolls of those who have been 
graduated from old St. Peter’s. Among 
those widely noted for brilliance and 
learning is Hon. Thomas F. Meaney, of 
the class of 1908, now judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Jersey, and for many years before 
his accession to the Federal bench, a 
jurist presiding over the courts of that 
State. To him was accorded the honor 
of delivering the principal speech of the 
evening. The topic which he selected 
for his discourse was Education, and I 
am pleased to append hereto the main 
portion of his meaty address: 

The topic of my discourse for this evening 
is education, a formidably comprehensive one 
which perforce I shall constrict to a limited 
if somewhat general consideration. Of 
course, no matter from what angle this ques- 
tion be viewed, one fact remains unalterable 
and that is that the first influence on the 
individual, the earliest instruction is in the 
home, in the family which should be the 
bulwark of both church and state. Here the 
first and lifelong impressions are made on 
the sensitive mind of the child, a situation 
the importance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. When a man and woman are joined 
in holy wedlock in the sacrament of matri- 
mony, they assume mutual duties in this 
lifetime relationship. When by their act and 
the will of God, children are born of the 
union, new and sacred responsibilities are 
added. Upon the parents rests the obligation 
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development, and later to indicate the fur. 
ther means to be pursued in their genera) 
training. I might here dilate on the part 
which the family plays in the question of 
education, and the dire results of the failure 
of parents to meet the task which is theirs 
I might point out the evils of broken homes 
and of the collapse of standards of integrity 
and decency. But that is not the phase of 
the overall problem of which I wish to speak. 
I am concerned at the moment with that 
part of it which of necessity is outside the 
family and has to do with the civil educa- 
tion as well as the moral and religious, in 
the schools, with preparation for the assump- 
tion and carrying out of man’s destiny. | 
need not tell you that the main objective of 
attendance at our alma mater was for some. 
thing other than the development of biceps 
and muscular agility and prowess on the 
athletic field; and for something other than 
the forming of useful social contacts. It was 
concerned with the proper development of 
mind and heart. There is no need for me to 
remind you that the theory of Jesuit educa- 
tion does not aim solely at the production of 
men equipped with the means of meeting 
the conflicts of the world in the acquisition 
of the material rewards of success. There is 
a better and higher end in view, and one for 
which the Jesuit teaching equipment is of 
the first order. Education there means the 
strengthening of the will and the intellect by 
supernatural truth, using all of the means 
of grace which may so abundantly be drawn 
upon. St. Peter’s and institutions like it, 
stand steadfast in the midst of the whirlwind 
of changes which modern tendencies demand, 
particularly in the field of higher education, 

For generations the accent in secular edu- 
cational processes has been placed on tech- 
nical and scientific aspects. The preexisting 
culture, based on a recognition of the im- 
portance of revealed religion and the part it 
must play in any well ordered scheme of in- 
struction, was largely cast aside as unsuited 
to the assumption that man’s concern must 
be only with that which affected his material 
well-being and his economic needs. Man was 
presumed to live for his life on earth alone, 
and only that was really important which 
contributed to the satisfaction of his earthy 
aspirations. 

With the growth and spread of rationalism, 
the type and quality of educational endeavor 
tended more and more to the utilitarian, 
Its purpose was no longer to develop the well- 
rounded man, equipped to meet the problems 
of this world and at the same time to fulfill 
the purpose for which he was created. As 
scientific research disclosed more and more 
of the effects of the laws of nature, and those 
discoveries were applied to invention and de- 
velopment of even greater marvels, so the 
minds of modernistic educators turned more 
and more to that form of training which 
would best enable them to delve further into 
the field of science, of science in capital 
letters. Of course not all men could avail 
themselves of this training, and not all who 
could were able to achieve success. But the 
general trend of education, determined by 
the world’s measure of what constituted 
success, had scientific accomplishment as its 
goal, and defined the form in which educa- 
tional processes should be molded. Naturally 
they were molded more and more along 
secularistic lines. There was, of course, 4 
limited preservation of the humanities for 
the spirit will not be completely denied, but 
in general utility was the end all and be all. 

The unfortunate corollary of this condi- 
dition of affairs is that a vitally important 
element of true education has been sacrificed 
in most systems of instruction. The spiri- 
tual side of the training of men has been 
neglected, has even been rejected as super- 
fluous, if not as hostile, to intellectual 
development. The rapid progress of discov- 
ery and the enormous increase in the store of 
human begat in men an exag- 
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obsessive pride of intellect. Many innovators 
in the field of human knowledge became 
plind to the fact that faith and reason, 
religion and science are not opposed to each 
other. They fail to see that faith has never 
tried to deny the freedom of scientific in- 
vestigation, though it does proclaim its right 
to establish proper limits thereof. After all 
scientific exploration into the unknown and 
the resultant revelations mean only that men 
nave discovered more about the operation of 
the miraculous design of the Almighty in 
the creation of the physical world. With 
that faith never quarrels. The trouble arises 
out of the failure of earthbound scientists to 
acknowledge the divine ordainment of the 
principles, and their physical effects, on 


which they have chanced. 
What this calamitous distortion of the 
function of education has done is only too 


apparent in the world today. Unmindful of 
the fact that it must concern itself, as Pope 
Pius XI has said, “with the aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral, individual, domestic, and 
social,” the seope of education in modern 
secular control has been limited in a major 
degree to fostering the practical features of 
secular learning to the exclusion of those 
appreciations which created men must have. 
Let me say again that true Christian educa- 
tion has no quarrel with true science. On 
the contrary it encourages the quest for 
knoweldge and the application of its results 
to the benefit and enrichment of mankind. 
Its insistment, however, must be that in the 
processes of training there be no sacrifice of 
spirituality, morality, and religion on the 
specious pretext that they constitute a re- 
striction on freedom of thought and research. 
Divine revelation, divine teaching, never cir- 
cumscribe the legitimate ‘activities of the 
questing human. Rather do they channel 
them to the wellsprings of truth. 

I have made reference to the state of the 
world today. It needs no Jeremiah to be- 
moan the agony into which the souls of men 
have been cast in this society of untram- 
meled, undisciplined human beings. When 
the attempt was made to dethrone God and 
deify reason, unaided by faith, the first de- 
structive steps were taken toward the holo- 
causts which have brought so much suffering 
to humanity. Twice in the century in which 
we live, we heve seen the inevitable conse- 
quences of the failure of what we might 
term the New Look in education and the 
resultant breakdown of private and public 
morality. As the individual has fallen away 
from the concepts of God’s truth, so many 
nations have abandoned their bases of jus- 
tice and divine law. They have abandoned 
every fundamental principle in their mad 
struggle for positions of dominance from 
which to control their own and other peo- 
ples. Power without responsibility has be- 
come their god. Two world wars have even- 
tuated, the second a horrible intensification 
of the first and a foreshadowing of what a 
third all inclusive conflict will mean. God 
forbid that it ever come with its threat of 
the destruction of such civilization as we 
know. 


As men have gone further from the light 
of the world, so has their discontent and 
unhappiness increased. Devotion to mate- 
rial success has not resulted in happiness. 
Yes, we have the electric light, radio, tele- 
vision, the automobile, and a thousand and 
one other wonders that have become com- 
monplace as a result of mrodern scientific 
advancement, but peace has not entered 
men’s hearts. 

The discoveries that were to mean so much, 
the fruits of the new education which were 
to mean release for men from drudgery, pov- 
erty, and indignity have failed in their mag- 
ic. Justice and universal recognition of 
human rights are further away than ever. 
Selfishness, greed, acquisitiveness have in- 
creased, and the homely virtues which were 
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the cherished aim of our supposedly less 
favored forebears have been lost in the mad 
rush for the glittering rewards of temporal 
triumphs. 

Yes; we have seen colossal stupendous 
achievements. But for this astounding ob- 
verse there is a bleaky terrifying reverse. 
We know that all is not well with men, nor 
with their fabulous progress. Let us examine 
in what state we are. The motorcar has its 
counterpart in the Army tank, the commer- 
cial airplane has its counterpart in the fiying 
fortress and the Sabre jet, and so on. For 
every instrument for man’s comfort there is 
a corresponding one for his destruction. And 
now the greatest force which man has dis- 
covered, which might contribute so much to 
the arts of peace, has thus far been developed 
only as a weapon of war, frightening in its 
potentiality for destruction, offering what 
has been called “a prefabricated hell in the 
superb civilization of fear.” Again we see 
another savagely unfortunate result of the 
perversion of education, where justice, truth, 
human dignity have been thrust aside for 
other and pagan concepts. 

The great divisive philosophies with the 
accompanying progressive de-Christianiza- 
tion of education in so much of the world 
have brought about a dispensation where the 
nations of the world are alined in a struggle 
the outcome of which no man can foresee. 
In particular, Communist-controlled peoples, 
denied knowledge of the word, perverted by 
incessant propaganda, and oppressed by their 
godless masters, are in enforced opposition 
to the till now free countries. In that part 
of the world not under Communist control 
there still subsists a measure of perception 
of real truth, a stubborn residue of the 
teachings of men of God. We know that 
there are such things as inalienable rights of 
the individual, we abhor slavish obedience to 
the State as a supreme master. We know 
that God does exist and that His law is above 
all. And it is only because of these recogni- 
tions that we may be saved, only if we hold 
fast to these truths that we can surely meet 
the threat of pagan power ideology. Be- 
cause, in spite of everything, there has per- 
sisted a leaven of spirituality in us, we will 
be able to survive the assaults of the force of 
evil. 

Unfortunately, in that battle for God, we 
may be compelled to use the horrible weap- 
ons of destruction which man’s inhumanity 
has forged. For while we renew our dedica- 
tion to His work, and strive to walk in the 
paths of righteousness, we must ever be 
ready to combat the powers of darkness, 
ready to endure suffering and endless sacri- 
fice if néed be.. For now, prayer and good 
works may be our part, but the day may 
unfortunately come when all of the trage- 
dies of war may fall upon us, when none of 
us may shirk his burden, however dreadful. 

And when, with God's help, we or our 
children or our children’s children bring 
peace out of this world’s chaos, it will be 
only when the lesson has been learned that 
Christ came to this world to furnish a prac- 
ticable way of life in accordance with His 
teachings and example, and to enable men 
to save their souls, 

You may think I have strayed from the 
subject of my discourse but what I have done 
is simply to highpoint the results of the 
failure of education in its proper function 
of training men to think and act in. accord- 
ance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of the Savior of the world. This 
impeachment can in nowise be directed at 
the methods and courses followed at the 
educational institutions guided and directed 
by our church. It is an indictment of the 
aims, ends and accomplishments, of the fail- 
ures, of the pedagogical processes which take 
no account of the estate to which man is 
called by virtue of the fact that he is a child 
of God, It may be too late to hope for a 
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reversal of form, but certainly it remains our 
duty to do what is in our power to bring the 
world back to sanity through proper educa- 
tion. 

We of St. Peter’s know that our alma mater 
has remained an unchanging guide in the 
way of truth, and we must ever be proud 
of that knowledge. It is for us to remain 
faithful to what we learned there and to give 
significant allegiance to that for which it 
stands, not peripherally, but deeply; then 
we can do our part fully and completely, to 
the limit of our powers, to make this world 
a better place in which to live, and in which 
men may conform their lives to the pattern 
of salvation as outlined by the laws of God 
and His holy church. Can our faith in 
Christ and His church overmatch the fanati- 
cal devotion of the followers of the anti- 
christ? Are we willing to dedicate ourselves 
as wholly and completely to what we believe 
and know to be the truth, and sacrifice our- 
selves as readily for it, as do they in their 
unhallowed cause? This is our challenge. 
We dare not refuse to accept it. 





A Proposal To Create a Department of 
Civil Defense in the Department of 
Defense 
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HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent discussions on the floor of the 
House concerning the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill have brought 
out some startling facts about our plans 
for military defense of the United States 
in the atomic-hydrogen age. I fully 
concur with the administration’s efforts 
and its policies in building a strong re- 
taliatory force. Our best hopes for pres- 
ervation of the free world lie in inter- 
national negotiation from a position of 
strength. Although it is now a matter of 
hindsight, it is generally agreed that 
much of our current troubles might have 
been averted had we not disarmed as 
rapidly as we did following World 
War II. 

However, the recent public releases on 
the destructiveness of the hydrogen 
bomb have shocked the people of this 
Nation into giving more thought to our 
civil defense. In fact, one of the main 
reasons for releasing to the public the 
hydrogen bomb information was to 
bolster the efforts of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and to increase 
its effectiveness, 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, as presently constituted, is pri- 
marily an information coordinating 
headquarters which must depend upon 
the voluntary efforts of each State in 
the Union to develop the kind of indi- 
vidual civil defense operations which 
each State can afford. The limit of each 
State’s plan is dependent upon the 
amount of State money available for this 
activity. Even where the people of the 
individual States are made conscious of 
the great necessity for their State’s civil 
defense program, and even where ade- 
quate State funds could be made avail- 
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able for civil defense, the process of 
translating this concern into govern- 
mental action in a democratic society is 
bound to be a slow one. Can we as a 
nation afford, at this period of techno- 
logical development, the luxury of such 
a system? I do not believe that we can. 
Although I have opposed in the past, 
and shall continue to oppose in the fu- 
ture, the shifting of many legitimate 
State functions to the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would seem obvious today that 
civil defense, as well as military defense, 
is a proper responsibility of the National 
Government. 

This is not a radical idea by any 
means. It long ago became apparent 
that State militias were an outmoded 
form of military organization for the 
United States. State militias had to be 
disbanded in favor of a more integrated 
approach through the National Guard 
program, operated from the Department 
of Defense. Independent State civil de- 
fense organizations are, today, as out- 
moded as independent State military or- 
ganizations. 

When it was announced last summer 
that the Soviet Union had conducted a 
test explosion of the hydrogen bomb, it 
became increasingly clear to me that 
the civil defense program of the United 
States was becoming outmoded. The 
potentialities of this Soviet weapon were 
further pointed up by the recent release 
of information concerning the United 
States hydrogen bomb detonated in 
March of 1953, and also by the various 
reports on the most recent hydrogen 
bomb explosion. Many of us are con- 
vinced that our entire civil defense pro- 
gram is obsolete. 

One fact which has become apparent 
is that civil defense is no longer a pro- 
gram which we can afford to relegate 
to a subordinate position in our govern- 
mental structure. The task of civil de- 
fense cannot be entirely separated from 
the main effort of our national-defense 
program. This means that the Federal 
Government must assume a greater 
share of any responsibilities now borne 
jointly with the several States. The 
present division of civil defense func- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and the States is wholly unrealistic in 
view of the destructive characteristics of 
the hydregen bomb. The civilian sanc- 
tuaries of a few years ago have become 
the military targets of today. We must 
be just as concerned about the defense 
of the civilian populations of our great 
industrial and commercial centers to- 
day as we have been about the defense 
of our military bases and installations 
in the past. 

It is not only necessary that there 
be a greater concentration of authority 
at the Federal level, but it is also neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
shoulder the principal financial burden. 
Every American citizen is entitled to a 
minimum and equal share of effort for 
his defense should a war be brought 
into our backyards. The problem, 
therefore, is a national one. The re- 
sponsibility of our National Government 
to the people can be carried out only 
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by an intelligent program developed and 
operated from a central point. 

The present civil-defense program, es- 
tablished pursuant to the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950—approved January 
12, 1951—is a loose confederation of in- 
dividual State programs. While much 
progress has been made, both at the 
State level and by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration—particularly with 
regard to negotiation of interstate mu- 
tual-aid compacts—the basic system it- 
self has proved to be wholly inadequate. 

It is not a secret that the civil-defense 
program has been a stepchild agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
The Congress has repeatedly made dras- 
tic cuts in the appropriation requests of 
that agency from itsinception. Wheth- 
er the cuts were made as a result of 
lack cf confidence on the part of the 
Congress in the program being proposed, 
or whether these cuts were a necessary 
economy measure is almost beside the 
point. As an economy measure, the ar- 
gument may hold up if the priority for 
that program were to be based on the 
conditions existing in 1941, in 1949, or 
even in 1951. In that period our mili- 
tary position, as it was affected by the 
development of atomic weapons and hy- 
drogen weapons, was an entirely differ- 
ent one from that with which we are 
faced today. 

The people of the United States have 
never refused to face up to a problem in- 
volving our national safety merely be- 
cause of the monetary costs involved. 
We can no longer depend upon the dual 
system of charging the Department of 
Defense with the responsibility of a mili- 
tary defense of our people from enemy 
action on the one hand, and charging the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
through a loose confederation of State 
civil-defense agencies, with the problem 
of taking care of our citizens in the event 
of military attack upon our homeland. 

While I realize that this approach is 
radically different from any civil-defense 
program previously adopted in the United 
States, the time has come to face the 
facts that military and civil defense can- 
not be separated. We must develop an 
entirely new concept of civil defense. 

Voluntary participation in civil de- 
fense is, like voluntary armies, largely a 
phenomenon of the past. We are being 
faced with the realities of total war. 
Civil defense now requires an effective 
corps of trained personnel. In terms of 
importance, it is no longer possible to 
distinguish this type of service from 
purely military service. 

There is no real answer to the inade- 
quacies of our present civil-defense pro- 
gram. Indeed, it is no longer a question 

of whether our civil-defense officials 
have succeeded or failed in their as- 
signed tasks, or whether this person or 
that party was responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure. It is, rather, a matter 
of lifting our conception of civil defense 
out of the framework of pre-atomic- 
hydrogen days, It is a matter of care- 
fully examining the realities of defense 
requirements in a completely new and 
modern setting. It is a matter of con- 
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sidering, in the light of new realities, the 
problem of constructing a rational pro. 
gram for civil defense. 

While the experience accumulated by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
will, naturally, be of great importance in 
developing a new civil-defense program 
a study of the problem itself should be 
much broader; it should be dealt with on 
a level encompassing our entire nationa). 
defense program. Civil defense must be 
considered as a part of our military plan. 
ning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by 
the National Security Council. It can. 
not merely be coordinated with the mijj- 
tary plans being developed at that level, 
When civil defense is developed along 
lines of mere coordination or coopera- 
tion with these basic military policy 
planning groups, civil defense becomes g 
kind of second-class agency, regardless 
of the sincerity of both the military ang 
the civil-defense leadership. 

Because of these considerations, I am 
introducing a concurrent resolution, ex. 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
President, in accordance with the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
should provide such a positive program. 

The program outlined in this resolu. 
tion provides for the abolition of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and for the creation of a Department of 
Civil Defense. This newly created De. 
partment would be established within 
the Department of Defense, and would 
be headed by » Secretary with a status 
equivalent to that of the Secretaries of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
The Secretary of Civil Defense would be 
assisted by a civilian Chief of Staff who 
would become a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The new Department of Civil Defense 
would be similar to the military depart- 
ments in many respects. Its functions 
would be carried out under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense, and its recommendations for 
further legislation would be submitted 
through the Secretary of Defense, who is 
a@ member of the National Security 
Council. 

An incidental advantage which would 
accrue as the result of incorporating the 
civil defense program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the possibility for 
more intensive utilization of surplus 
military property. Large quantities of 
surplus military property are now being 
offered for sale to the public. Under the 
military surplus property program, as 
presently constituted, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has no priority 
in claiming excess military property, 
much of which would be usable in the 
civil defense program. State and mu- 
nicipal civil defense organizations, at 
present, are not even eligible to partici- 
pate in the Federal donable surplus 
property program. Inclusion of the new 
Department of Civil Defense within the 
Department of Defense would make 
available to civil defense activities much 
of the surplus military property now be- 
ing sold, and a considerable portion of 
such property could be.transferred from 
the military departments without reim- 
bursement, 
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As to manpower requirements, it is 
suggested that the President’s reorgan- 
ization plan request legislation to permit 
an allotment of personnel to be made 
through the machinery of the existing 
United States Selective Service System. 
Such a system would be a most fortunate 
program for utilizing the services of 
those who cannot meet their obligations 
in the national military service for rea- 
sons of conscientious objection, physical 
disqualifications, or for any other reason. 
It is rot intended to imply that the man- 
power requirements for this department 
shall be supplied solely from the pool of 
those who are rejected for or exempt 
from military service. Such a limita- 
tion would be unfair to the many pa- 
triotic citizens who, for reasons entirely 
beyond their control, have not been for- 
tunate enough to serve our country in the 
past. It is my belief, furthermore, that 
this civil defense program, within the De- 
fense Establishment, might be studied to 
determine the possibilities for including 
it in the plans for the universal military 
training program. 

This new department would be charged 
with the primary responsibility for pre- 
paring a comprehensive program for civil 
defense geared to the hydrogen bomb 
age. It would be able to exert leadership 
in the development and operation of a 
positive and effective national civil de- 
fense system. 

One argument is frequently advanced 
against giving undue prominence to de- 
fensive measures such as civil defense 
and the Air Defense Command. It is 
argued that our best defense is a strong 
offensive power, and that programs em- 
phasizing defense rather than offense are 
isolationist in character, seeking to hide 
America behind some mysterious wall of 
impenetrable defense without entangling 
international responsibilities. As part 
of this same line of reasoning, it is argued 
‘that the men, money, and materials nec- 
essary for such defensive measures would 
result in a dangerous drain upon our of- 
fensive capabilities. 

These viewpoints deserve full and seri- 
ous consideration, of course, but I cannot 
agree that they preclude much more am- 
bitious defensive measures than we have 
yet undertaken. The problem cannot be 
phrased in terms of alternative choices. 
The simple fact is that we must achieve 
a stronger defense without weakening or 
subordinating our offensive power. Ade- 
quate defensive measures coupled with 
powerful offensive capabilities do not add 
up to either isolationism or bankruptcy. 
The leadership of the United States 
would be strengthened by the world 
knowledge that we are prepared to repel 
as well as to invade. In the event of 
war, there would be scant hope for the 
survival of the free world if we were able 
to destroy the enemy, but incapable of 
preventing the annihilation of our own 
cities and people. 

Our homes, our cities, our families, our 
skilled industrial workers, are just as 
much a part of the total national defense 
potential as our uniformed military 
forces. It would be disastrous to con- 
tinue to ignore this simple truth. 
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The St. Lawrence Ship Channel: Railroad 


Opinion 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following statements 
of views by leading railroads: 


Tue St. LAWRENCE SHIP CHANNEL: RAILROAD 
OPINION 


How do the great railways of the West and 
the Northwest view the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship channel proposal? Will the 
opening of the Great Lakes to the com- 
merce of the world react favorably or unfav- 
orably on the earning power of the rail- 
roads? Will the national benefits to be de- 
rived justify the undertaking? 

These are questions friends and oppo- 
nents of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship 
channel wish answered. 

The railroads themselves have stated their 
positions time and again. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association presents for the reader’s con- 
sideration, and without comment of its own, 
their authorized views. 

CHARLES P. Craia, 
Executive Director. 


THE RAILROADS WITH EASTERN TERMINI ON THE 
LAKES FAVOR THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
SHIP CHANNEL 


Conceivably some of the reasons may be 
stated as follows: 

The low cost of deepwater navigation :x- 
tends the radius of distribution and develops 
railroad traffic to and from the ports. 

Extending marine commerce to Great 
Lakes ports is not basically competitive to 
the railroads, but creates traffic to and from 
the ports they serve. 

“ Increased car efficiency through quicker 
turnaround and resultant greater earnings 
per car. 

Recovery to these roads of a just propor- 
tion of the total revenue on interchange 
traffic. 


Increased traffic in the territory they serve. 


(a) Stimulation in production due to the 
lowered cost of reaching markets. 

(b) Greater purchasing power due to (a) 
and widening the economic margin of pro- 
duction. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEW 


Howard Elliott, chairman, Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., speaking before the Harvard 
Club of New York City, said: 

“This is a great project, national in its 
scope and influence. It is a plan for a ship 
canal, to be eventually 30 feet deep, between 
the lower St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, in 
which the United States and Canada will 
have an equal interest. Incident to the 
building of the ship canal there is a pro- 
posed development of 1,464,000 horsepower, 
twice as much as is developed at Niagara. 
The estimated cost is $253 million of which 
$150 million is for power and $103 million for 
the waterway. Some say that the estimated 
cost is too low, but the project will be bene- 
ficial to New England and to all the country 
tributary to the Great Lakes. It will relieve 
congestion on the railroads reaching the up- 
per Atlantic ports when population and in- 
dustry are twice what they are today. The 
project will help coastwise trade, export and 
import trade between the Middle Western 
States and foreign countries and give great 
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opportunity to our merchant marine fleet. 
The Presidert in his recent message, thought 
this project deserved the immediate atten- 
tion of Congress.” + 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL APPROVES 


President H. E. Byram writes: 

“There is no doubt, to the extent that 
vessels moving through the canal would 
carry grain and. grain products from the 
Middle West, that there would be an advan- 
tage to the railroads serving lake ports in 
the release of their cars at such ports rather 
than on the Atlantic coast.” 

President Byram, in a recent address at 
Duluth, upon the occasion of a visit with 
the various executives Of his road, announced 
their decision to exercise the option held 
by the Milwaukee Railroad to purchase from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad a half interest 
in its terminals at Duluth and its lines be- 
tween the head of the lakes and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. A major factor in reach- 
ing the conclusion to exercise the option 
was the belief that lake ports would soon 
be made seaports and the Milwaukee de- 
sired an outlet to the sea on Lake Superior 
as well as on Lake Michigan. 

“We are heartily in sympathy with the 
development of the waterway. We are not 
afraid of it as competition. We are confi- 
dent that the waterway will come and that 
is why we want a foot on the doorstep of Du- 
luth. It was a considerable influence in 
bringing us to our conclusion. 


“It is useless to fight such an improve- 
ment for our country. On the contrary, 
we expect to share in the great business 
that will come with the opening of the 
Great Lakes to the sea. We are desirous of 
sharing in the traffic that must come through 
this port and for that reason have decided 
to cast our lot with you and share in the 
prosperity that will be yours.” 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, holds the view that— 

“You make a striking point * * * when 
you point out how the congestion of lake 
trafic has thrown a considerable burden 
upon the railroads. When you say that rail- 
way equipment is uneconomically employed 
in the long swing from the interior to the 
seaboard, I assume you have reference to 
the national situation—uneconomically by 
reason of the great need for the facilities of 
transportation. I agree with you on that 
score, of course. It certainly is uneconomi- 
cal when a load for which the railroads 
are not prepared, for which they are not, and 
should not be expected to prepare—is thrown 
upon them in a time of transportation 
shortage. 

“I want to.compliment you and your ore 
ganization upon the high type of the cam- 
paign which you are making for the Great 


1“The time has come to resume in a mod- 
erate way the opening of our intracoastal 
waterways, the control of flood waters * * *, 
the development of the great power and 
navigation project of the St. Lawrence 
River. * * * These projects cannot ail be 
undertaken at once, but should have the im- 
mediate consideration of the Congress and 
be adopted as fast as plans can be matured 
and the necessary funds become available. 

“This is not incompatible with economy, 
for their nature does not require so much a 
public expenditure as a capital investment 
which will be reproductive, as evidenced by 
the marked increase in revenue from the 
Panama Canal. Upon these projects depend 
much future industrial and agricultural 
progress. Theyrepresent * * * the addition 
of a great amount of cheap power and cheap 
freight by use of navigation, chief of which 
is the bringing of oceangoing ships to the 
Great Lakes.”—Calvin Coolidge, President, 
message to Congress, December 1923. 
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Lakes-Tidewater project. There is no rea- 
son why a railway man should not agree 
with the spirit of a campaign which bases 
its plea upon the merit of the project cam- 
paigned for. You are seeking to promote a 
project solely upon its merits, or at least 
what you see to be its merits, and you have 
not brought false issues into the campaign 
you are making.” 4 
CHICAGO & ALTON VIEWPOINTS 


William G. Bierd, receiver for the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, says: 

“Therefore as I view it (the St. Lawrence 
project), I come to this thought; the plan is 
sound. When developed it will be self-sup- 
porting and as an individual question it will 
be an operating economy as a great means 
of transportation. It is only a question of 
carrying this out; and if carried out would 
it be a real necessity? I am sure it would; 
and all of the interests of the country will 
profit by it. So, my conclusion is that much 
more study must be given to the subject, 
knowing as I do that this is a feasible and 
economical thing to do. * * * It must be- 
come a national question, as of course it has 
that large scope. Then the proper men of 
science and the proper representatives of 
the Government must work out a proper 
means, a proper contract if you please, a 
proper treaty if need be, by which this vast 
plan can be carried out and paid for, that it 
mray bring the benefits to those who need 
them and not be harmful to the rest. * * * 
in other words, when all of the American 
and Canadian people, under proper terms 
and conditions can profit by it.” 
4S THE CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY CO, 

SEES IT 


Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., views the 
transportation situation, as follows: 

“The people of the Middle West are un- 
fairly discriminated against as the result of 
the Panama Canal. The Middle West is pay- 
ing directly for the canal, not only because 
of its competition with the railroads but 
also because the canal is not paying its 
own way, if return on capital investment 
and loss of taxes are given consideration, as 
they should be. 

“The Panama Canal does not serve the 
Middle West but affords uncontrolled, un- 
restricted and unrestrained competition 
thorugh means of public subsidy for the pur- 
pose of taking industries out of the Middle 
West and planting them on either coast. 

“The country as a whole in the end will 
not prosper by this discrimination against 
the Middle West. There may be a tem- 
porary advantage. In the end, however, any 
such sectional preferential treatment will 
not succeed. The Middle West right now is 
entitled to have tolls through the Panama 
Canal placed on such a basis as to make the 
canal self-supporting not only as to operat- 
ing costs but with reference to a fair return 
on capital investment plus an allowance for 
taxes equal to the average taxes on equal 
capital invested paid by the railroads. 


“The people of the Middle West are also 
entitled to have boat lines operating through 
the canal subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, just as 
the railroads are, and required to file and 
publish tariffs so that the transcontinental 
railroads may know what all rates, including 
tramp-steamer rates, are through the canal. 
At the present time boat lines know the 
rates of the railroads and can underbid them 
at will. The railroads have no way of know- 
ing what any fixed form of competitive water 
rates are or will be. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
will help the Middle West. Anything that 
will help promote the prosperity of the in- 
land empire lying between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies will help the railroads and 
will be of inestimable value to the entire 
country.” 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. ATTITUDE 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, Co., says: 

“The benefits accruing to the Middle and 
Northwestern sections of the United States 
as a result of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
tidewater project, cannot help being ap- 
parent to anyone who has given the sub- 
ject consideration. * * * The interests of 
the Great Northern Railway which are s0 
intimately associated with those of its terri- 
tory would necessarily be furthered. * * * 
The success with which lake-and-rail move- 
ment of ore and coal is carried on serves as 
a splendid illustration of what could be done 
in a larger way with the tidewater project 
carried out so that exporting could be car- 
ried on freely from this great middle and 
northwestern territory directly from the 
termini of the rail lines which serve the terri- 
tory. It would mean much for an improved 
car supply in times such as those recently 
experienced in that, cars, instead of being 
lost to the western lines and in that way 
to the shippers of the Northwest, would be 
unloaded at lake ports and returned im- 
mediately to the territory for other loads.” 

Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific, says: 

“Our railroad serves a territory which pro- 
duces many things which must find a mar- 
ket in the Bastern States and foreign coun- 
tries. This is particularly true of wheat, 
our principal agricultural product. We have 
favored the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Water- 
way project because it promises to reduce 
the cost of transporting these products from 
our eastern termini to these markets and 
because the railroads would participate in 
the general benefits to come from any such 
addition to the prices paid to producers in 
our territory.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE 
OPINION 


Edward Pennington, the president of the 
Soo Lines, submitted before the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission the following 
statement: 

“The Northwest, especially the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
are vitally interested in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway project. The develop- 
ment of the agricultural and mining inter- 
ests in these States in excess of domestic 
requirements is dependent upon the export 
demand, and to successfully meet this con- 
dition, must be able to compete in trans- 
portation with other large producing terri- 
tories. The States named contain more un- 
occupied acreage and better opportunities 
for a larger population to enjoy the surety 
and independence of a successful home life 
than any other part of the United States. 
To produce and dispose profitably of their 
produce, the route to the ocean and to the 
ships to reach foreign markets must be 
shortened—this project seems to offer the 
solution. 

“The Pacific Coast and Southern States 
have the Panama Canal, which has revolu- 
tionized their routes and is enabling them 
to develop their territory with a certainty 
of transportation. With the completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project the 
great Middle West, now from 1,000 to 1,500 
miles from either ocean, will have the ocean 
transportation brought to their borders. 
The rail carriers serving this large territory, 
in almost every case, have their own rails to 
the Great Lakes, and their part of the trans- 
portation can be performed with much 
greater certainty and with much less equip- 
ment than is necessary now. The experi- 
ence and delays in connection with the 
movement of the limited crops from this ter- 
ritory during the last few years demon- 
strates, it seems to me beyond any argument, 
the advantage of having this short haul to 
&@ water transportation available. 
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“The forty-odd years that I have been con. 
nected with the Northern Pacific System | 
have seen the grain shipments grow from a 
few cars to 129 million bushels per year, anq 
this from a territory only a small part of 
the available acreage of which is under c,)- 
tivation, and a more intense and intelligent 
cultivation of which would double the pro. 
duction and population. 

“There is little territory within my know}. 
edge that attempts the export of its prod. 
ucts for a distance from the ocean that the 
Middle West of North America does, ang 
while our transportation rates on the agri- 
cultural products have been low compared 
with land transportation anywhere else, it 
has still been a handicap to the producers 
and to the development of the country. The 
population of the world and the demands for 
food and necessities of life are increasing, 
If the United States is to contribute to this 
demand its producers must be placed in qa 
position to meet the situation. Water trans. 
portation has always been, and will always 
be, the cheapest and most reliable transpor- 
tation of the world at all times, and this 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water project seems 
to be one that should be encouraged in every 
way possible. 

“I have not given the project any thought 
whatever from an engineering viewpoint, but 
as for the benefits to be derived if the proj- 
ect is put through, I think it would be a great 
thing for the Northwest and Canada to 
shorten the rail haul. It would have the 
same beneficial effect on the Northwest as 
the Panama Canal has had on the Pacific 
coast cities and coast States. The Northwest 
receives very little benefit from the Panama 
Canal, compared with what they would re- 
ceive if the inland ocean route were put 
through. 

“Looking to the future of this great North- 
west, which is not over half developed, the 
transportation lines that we have at the 
present time cannot handle the products of 
this country. Our surplus that goes over- 
seas cannot be handled by the eastern ports 
on the transportation lines east of Chicago 
without having to pass over the Allegheny 
Mountains, except that which goes via the 
lakes in bulk. If the producers of these 
Northwestern States could ship without re- 
shipping, it would gain a great deal of reve« 
nue for the producers. Take Montana, the 
two Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
which are great producers of foodstufis, 
grain, and meats, and the surplus of which 
must go abroad, and if this project is put 
through it would seem to me it would inure 
to the benefit of a great many people.” 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN POSITION 


8. M. Felton, chairman, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, says: 

“As far as the Chicago and Great Western 
is concerned, I am quite ready to endorse 
your project.” 

And again Mr. Felton adds: 

“As I said in the meeting, I am heartily 
in accord with the project but I do not 
believe it is wise to attempt to carry it out 
on a 25-foot channel. We must go to 30 
feet or not at all because by the time the 
canal is conrpleted a 25-foot channel will be 
out of date. In fact, it is getting there very 
fast now and we will need the best possible 
facilities to make the program a success.” 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


To conclude this array of testimony from 
leading railroads and railroad men, within 
the United States, the reader is asked to 
read what Mr. Hale Holden, president of the 
Burlington says with reference to the pro- 
posal for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship 
channel: 

“I view the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tide- 
water project as a matter of the highest 
interest and importance to the development 
of the middie and northwestern territory, 
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comparable only to the Panama Canal in its 
widespread and beneficial results. 

“To make the project successful, the engi- 
neering plans must be and I understand are 
commensurate with the object in view; with 
plans adequate for present and future ex- 
pansion, direct deep water access to the 
Aalantic Ocean must necessarily operate as 
a great spur to the growth of the territory, 
furnishing as well an important and needed 
ally to the existing rail transportation facili- 
ties. Past experience with rail and lake 
movement offers a guide and encouragement 
to this greater development toward rail, 
lake and tidewater movement and not the 
least important result will be the increased 
protection in times of heavy demand to the 
equipment of the large grain-carrying roads 
in western territory. This will save many 
car days and insure better continuity of car 
supply to the farmers and producers of bulk 
and manufactured products in this growing 
territory.” 

And again on July 8, 1923, he wrote to Mr. 
Craig: 

“I believe the western roads view the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence project with keen interest,’ anticipa- 
ting that there are no engineering or opera- 
ting reasons why the plan is not entirely 
feasible. With a sustained vessel move- 
ment there would undoubtedly be more ef- 
fective use of western equipment by a 
quicker return of cars to western territory.” 


A CANADIAN VIEWPOINT 


To those who look at the matter of St. 
Lawrence ship channel improvement from 
the continental rather than the strictly na- 
tional point of view, the manner in which 
the proposal is regarded by a leading Cana- 
dian rail official will be of interest. 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, in an address deliv- 
ered at Cornwall, Ontario, said: 

“Much has been said of the development 
of the St. Lawrence as a deepdraft waterway. 
I hope that the day will eventually come; 
and we do not regard the development of 
any such great national waterway as a com- 
petitor, rather we look upon it as something 
which will build up traffic, assist in the in- 
dustrial development of the Dominion, and 
in the last analysis we will find that we shall 
have gained very much more than some peo- 
ple may imagine we will have lost. 

“In the interior of the United States and 
Canada there lie the great inland oceans, 
the Great Lakes, and they are connected 
with the ocean by the noble St. Lawrence 
River. To my mind it is inconceivable that 
a barrier shall exist or be permitted to exist 
between the area of this great inland sea 
and the ocean. I believe that it is inevitable 
that the Great Lakes and the ocean must 
be connected by a waterway of sufficient 
draft to accommodate large oceangoing ves- 
sels. When that day comes it will be to the 
advantage of the people of Canada and like- 
wise those of the nation, and such cities as 
Cornwall which lie upon the route of that 
waterway will find that they, too, will share 
in the general prosperity. 


“Then, in addition to the waterway which 
nature has placed at your door, nature has 
also placed at your threshold, a very large 
natural waterpower, a waterpower, which I 
understand, will develop a million and a half 
horsepower, of which half will be the prop- 
erty of Canada. Naturally a supply of cheap 
power at your very gates and the other 
natural advantages which surround the city 
of Cornwall, and when I say city, I only 
anticipate somewhat the future, with all 
these advantages I venture to predict that 
the day will come when this will be a great 
and thriving city, and rightly so.” 

CONCLUSION 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association presents the foregoing without 
comment. The high character and wide 
range of the testimony speaks for itself. 
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Whether the deep continental areas of the 
United States are to go ahead or whether 
they must shrink back to 1900 depends upon 
finding a less expensive way of getting to 
market. This can be accomplished in but 
one way: by placing the interior of the con- 
tinent on a maritime base. 

Construct the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 





St. Lawrence Seaway and What It Means 
to Milwaukee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the St. Lawrence seaway has 
finally become a reality. This repre- 
sents one of the most important accom- 
plishments of the present Republican 
administration. The seaway will mean 
more jobs and more business for the peo- 
ple of Milwaukee. 

The bill which has now passed both the 
Senate and the House creates the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, which will cooperate with Canada 
in building and maintaining a 27-foot- 
deep channel to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Estimated total cost to the United States: 
Only $105 million. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has been 
dreained of for more thanacentury. In 
1895 Canada and the United States set 
up a Deep Waterway Commission to 
study the seaway problem. This body 
reported on it favorably as did many 
other commissions which have been cre- 
ated since. 

Finally in 1932 a seaway treaty was 
negotiated by Canada and the United 
States. The treaty was defeated in the 
Senate in 1934. 

In 1941 another agreement was made 
with Canada but World War II deferred 
any action on it. 

In 1946 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee presented another bill to the 
Senate but no action was taken on it. 

In 1947 another bill to construct the 
seaway was defeated in the Senate. 

In 1952 the Senate again took up the 
matter of the seaway and again it de- 
feated the measure. 

Now finally, in 1954, with a Republican 
administration and a Republican Senate 
and a Republican House, the seaway bill 
has been enacted. 

We in Milwaukee are probably only 
partially aware of the great boon a deep 
channel to the ocean will be to us. On 
products we buy from abroad, it will 
mean lower prices for us as consumers, 
On products which we sell, it will im- 
prove the competitive position of Mil- 
‘waukee industry with respect to other 
industries throughout the United States 
and the world. 

The increased traffic through our port 
will mean more business and more jobs 
for Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, as the closest transfer 
point between Europe and South Amer- 
ica and the agricultural Midwest, could 
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become the most important port on the 
Great Lakes. 

Furthermore, thanks to the keen fore- 
sight of the municipal port director, Mr. 
H. C. Brockel, and our other Milwaukee 
city officials, the Milwaukee port is well 
equipped to handle the expected increase 
in traffic which will result from the con- 
struction of the seaway. 

Milwaukee has long prepared itself for 
the advent of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and now has adequate pier and shore 
frontage right on Lake Michigan with 
adequate access by both the Chicago 
& North Western and the Milwaukee 
Road, and by trucks. Milwaukee could 
become the port for Chicago traffic. 

We all know that Chicago has de- 
veloped practically all its entire water- 
front into a parkway and will have a 
difficult time reconverting in order to 
handle oceangoing vessels. 

Even today, many goods destined for 
Chicago are unloaded here in Milwaukee 
because Milwaukee has the equipment to 
unload various types of vessels. For in- 
stance, Milwaukee has a gantry crane 
with a 70-ton capacity which is capable 
of unloading and loading the heaviest 
cargoes. 

It is thus possible that Milwaukee 
could become the port to handle the 
goods coming and going from all of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and the 
entire breadbasket of the plains States. 
This could develop many new businesses 
and jobs for our Milwaukee people in 
handling this great increase in traffic. 

Thus, the St. Lawrence seaway may be 
the most important economic factor in 
the development of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin since the first barrel of beer was 
rolled out of the aging caverns on the 
bluffs overlooking the Milwaukee River. 





Reasons for Opposing the Pending St. 
Lawrence Seaway Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
arguments made for and against the 
bill now pending before the House for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway have been numerous and varied. 
I have recognized the necessity of giving 
more than usual care and consideration 
in determining the relative merits of 
these differing viewpoints. 

After giving full consideration to the 
matter, Iam convinced that the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, as 
provided for in the bill now before us, 
would not be advisable at this time for 
the following reasons: 

First. Its development would adverse- 
ly affect the welfare of each of the North 
Atlantic ports and other existing sea- 
ports of the Nation through the diver- 
sion of traffic from them, thus nullify- 
ing the usefulness of facilities and 
equipment in which billions of dollars 
have been invested to provide for the 
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efficient and economical handling of wa- 
terborne commerce. Two wars have 
shown the vital need for strong seaports. 
To weaken these ports by the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway with 
all its inadequacies and limitations 
would not promote the national defense. 

Many of the North Atlantic port fa- 
cilities are maintained by municipal and 
State agencies at a cost of many millions 
annually. They are not large revenue 
producers. In these ports there are also 
huge private investments in piers, termi- 
nals and other harbor facilities, which 
likewise provide only a small return on 
the investment represented. Any diver- 
sion of traffic from these facilities is 
quickly reflected in operating results. 
Even the loss of a small percentage of the 
traffic now moving through these ports 
would spell the difference between profit- 
able and nonprofitable operation. 

These ports, which handled the tre- 
mendous volume of traffic in support of 
our Armed Forces and of our allies dur- 
ing the war should be kept in healthy 
and efficient operating condition. This 
can be done only by maintaining an ade- 
quate and steady movement of com- 
merce. 

Second. The utilization of port facil- 
ities and the employment of labor would 
be subject to fluctuating seasonal de- 
mands for the proposed seaway would be 
usable only 7 months of the year. For 
5 months it would be choked by ice. Yet 
these seaport facilities must be main- 
tained in maximum operating capacity 
to meet the peak requirements of the 5- 
month winter season, despite the in- 
evitable losses incurred in the remaining 
7 months. In this regard we would 
direct attention to the fact that in the 
New York area alone, an area of some 
14 million people, it has been estimated 
that 1 out of every 10 people earn their 
livelihood from the movement of water- 
borne commerce. Similar conditions 
prevail at all North Atlantic ports and 
therefore any action which would affect 
this vast working segment of our Nation 
can only result in a severe economic im- 
pact upon the Nation as a whole. 

Third. The same problem faces the 
railroads. The amount of traffic claimed 
by proponents that would be diverted to 
the waterway would seriously affect the 
interests of existing railroad transpor- 
tation without compensating benefits to 
shippers or other interests. These exist- 
ing land transportation facilities would 
have to be maintained at a high operat- 
ing level to meet peak requirements dur- 
ing the 5-month winter season when the 
waterway is closed to navigation, al- 
though they would be confronted with a 
new source of competition during the 7- 
month open season of navigation. It is 
evident that efficient ports can remain 
efficient only so long as a strong rail 
transportation machine backs them up. 

Fourth. Less than 4 percent of existing 
American-flag vessels, and none of the 
American ships now being built could, 
fully loaded, transit the proposed 27-foot 

seaway channel. Only foreign-flag 
shipping would benefit and do so at the 
expense of the American merchant ma- 
rine. The experience of World War II 
emphasizes the importance of a strong 
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fore any action which would jeopardize 
this position is neither in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation nor. those engaged in 
foreign commerce. 

Fifth. The project is labeled as being 
in the interest of national security. 
However, it probably could not be mili- 
tarily defended if constructed. As is 
well known, canals and locks are most 
vulnerable objects of air attack and the 
destruction of a single segment could 
put the entire seaway out of commission. 
Such an event could be disastrous to our 
national defense, particularly if a num- 
ber of vessels, so vital in the event of 
war, were bottled up in the Great Lakes. 

Sixth. There can be no basis for the 
contention of the proponents that this 
project would be self-liquidating because 
they have no idea, in the first place, of 
just what part it is they plan to make 
self-liquidating. The amendment adopt- 
ed by the House Public Works Commit- 
tee does not make it self-liquidating. It 
only provides that the revenues from the 
project would be earmarked for the re- 
tirement of the project’s indebtedness. 
An amendment offered in the Public 
Works Committee by Congressman 
Brownson, of Indiana, which was turned 
down by a voice vote, but which is to 
be presented on the floor, would take 
care of the self-liquidating controversy 
in that the bonds would have to be sold 
on the market without Government 
guaranty. As the bill now stands the 
bonds would be sold to the Treasury, and 
therefore would be Government bonds. 

Seventh. The present bill, which con- 
templates an expenditure of over $100 
million is but a limited part of the total 
project as envisioned by the proponents 
and is merely an effort on their part to 
get “the foot inside the door.” The in- 
adequacies and limitations surrounding 
the proposed 27-foot seaway channel are 
shown in paragraph designated fourth 
above and need not be repeated here. It 
suffices to observe that the seaway as 
proposed is virtually obsolete before con- 
struction and that it is reasonable to 
expect that authorization for a deeper 
channel will be sought should the 27-foot 
channel be authorized. In addition, 
many more Federal millions would be 
necessary in order to make the harbors 
of the Great Lakes ports and the con- 
necting channels suitable for oceangoing 
ships. The Army engineers in 1950 esti- 
mated the cost of the complete waterway 
to this country as about $600 million. 
This first $100 million would be but the 
opening wedge for a subsidy which would 
grow and grow so that the initial sum 
would shrink into relative insignificance. 





J. Edgar Hoover Defends the Exposure of 
the Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 





American merchant marine and there- Speaker, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation, gave an 
excellent address recently to the DAR in 
which he pointed out that any person or 
organization which dared to raise its 
voice against the threat of communism 
became the target of vile and vicious 
attacks. Said Mr. Hoover: 

It is an established fact that whenever one 
has dared to expose the Communist threat 
he has invited upon himself the adroit ang 
skilled talents of experts of character assas- 
sinations. 


Mr. Hoover also stated: 

To me, one of the most unbelievable ang 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Commu- 
nist cause more effectively than the Commu- 
nists themselves. The pseudoliberal can be 
more destructive than the known Communist 
because of the esteem which his cloak of 
respectability invites, 


Mr. Hoover also pointed out in his 
speech that large numbers within the 
Community Party were not necessary in 
order to promote its cause. In fact, Mr. 
Hoover said, the Communist leaders are 
aware that 1 or 2 dedicated Communists 
in the proper places can better serve the 
Communist cause than masses of mem- 
bers. For outside the hard core party 
membership there are thousands of fel- 
low travelers and sympathizers who will 
aid and promote the work of the Com- 
munist Party. 


I include herewith the following speech 
of Mr. Hoover which was given before the 
Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, April 22, 1954, Washington, 
D: C.: 


It is a high honor to receive this award of 
the 63d Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. I consider 
this award a tribute to the loyal and self- 
sacrificing efforts of my associates in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is really 
their achievements which you are recogniz- 
ing this morning and in accepting this award 
I do it on their behalf. 

Just as the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reflects the tempo of the times, 
so its accomplishments give testimony to the 
helpful assistance we have received from 
Americans in every walk of life. In the past 
30 years, during which I have been privileged 
to head the FBI, it has had a singleness of 
purpose—to protect the people of these 
United States to the fullest extent of our 
authority and to insure to them the rights 
and liberties which are guaranteed by our 
Constitution. It has vigorously resisted 
every attempt to inject it into partisanship 
of any form. The FBI will continue to main- 
tain a nonpartisan status so long as I have 
any. voice in its destiny. 

I am continuingly impressed with the pa- 
triotic devotion to America of our national 
leaders in the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branches of our Government. 
The Congress, year in and year out, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, has closed ranks 
and thrust aside partisan considerations in 
providing for the needs of the FBI. With- 
out the loyal, patriotic support of Congress, 
our work would be completely handicapped. 

As real national security ultimately must 
rest on the dedicated efforts of all people to 
preserve our American way of life, we natu- 
rally must look to our fellow patriotic Ameri- 
cans for major assistance in fulfilling our re- 
sponsibilities. With a force of only 1 spe- 
cial agent to every 26,000 inhabitants in the 
United States, we could not possibly carry 
out our duties without the fullest of coopera- 
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tion from all law-abiding people and patri- 
otic organizations, 

With all honesty, we need to examine our 
hearts to determine the depth of our loyalty? 
then, with every ounce of strength we have, 
we must do our part to fight Red fascism— 
this evil enemy within our gates. 

Over the years, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution on National, State, and local 
levels, has been alert to this menace and 
outstanding in its cooperation with the FBI. 
You as individual members have time and 
again rendered assistance of the highest or- 
der to the FBI. This is another reason why 
Iam so happy to meet with you today. More 
and more, the women of the country have 
been capably filling their rightful roles in 
our national life. In protecting the home, 
women are also protecting the security of 
our Nation. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, long before the general public 
recognized the true nature of communism, 
was out in the forefront calling attention to 
this growing menace. 

In taking a stand for the preservation of 
the American way of life, your organization 
became the target of vile and vicious at- 
tacks. So have all other patriotic organi- 
zations and, for that matter, every other per- 
son who has dared to raise his voice against 
the threat of communism. It is an estab- 
lished fact that whenever one has dared to 
expose the Communist threat he has invited 
upon himself the adroit and skilled talents 
of experts of character assassination. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has stood 
year after year as taunts, insults, and de- 
structive criticism have been thrown its way. 

To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Commu- 
nist cause more effectively than the Commu- 
nists themselves. The pseudoliberal can be 
more destructive than the known Communist 
because of the esteem which his cloak of 
respectability invites. 

Thinking people now know that a fifth- 
column assault was launched on this Na- 
tion years ago. International communism 
has unmistakably revealed itself as a sinis- 
ter force. One-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and one-third of the world’s population have 
now come under the godless tyranny of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Red fascism has come to have an evil, ugly 
meaning in the world today. We have come 
to associate it with greed, cruelty, lust for 
power; it means war and death for innocent 
peoples; it threatens our security and all the 
heritage we, as Americans, hold dear. : 

Literally thousands of homes and careers 
have been disrupted by the worldwide as- 
sault of international communism. There is 
not a home in the land which has not been 
adversely affected by this menace. Think, for 
example, what could be done for the gen- 
eral welfare of America and, in fact, the 
world if the sums of money which have been 
appropriated to defend ourselves from the 
Communist menace could be used for peace- 
ful purposes, 

As President Eisenhower recently ob- 
served, while the membership of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is small 
in numbers, they are dangerous. The Amer- 
ican Communists and the Soviet Commu- 
nists follow the same pattern. They are 
motivated by the same ideology and they 
are dedicated to the same base objectives. 
The American Communist Party is an in- 
tegral unit of the international Communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force and violence. 

Over the years I have observed that the 
Communist leaders themselves have not 
stressed the need for large numbers of mem- 
bers as they hold to the principle that Com- 
munist Parties, when favorable situations 
arrive, have the power of swift and solid 
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growth. Communist classes hear the words 
of William Z. Foster, head of the American 
Communist Party, iterated and reiterated 
that the Communist Party’s strength runs 
far beyond all formal measurements. Lead- 
ers of the Communist Party frequently point 
out that often 1 or 2 dedicated Commu- 
nists in the proper places can better serve 
the Communist cause than masses. This 
too can now be clearly seen. 

Outside of the hard-core party member- 
ship which today numbers some 25,000, the 
Communists are supported by their legions 
of fellow travelers, sympathizers, apologists, 
and otherwise seemingly innocent persons 
who have been duped into doing the party's 
work, 

The FBI has been in the front lines of the 
fight against the Communist menace for 
many‘years. Its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by the intensity with which the Com- 
munists, their sympathizers, and respectably 
cloaked apologists have advanced their at- 
tacks on the FBI. There have been times 
when they might have succeeded in their ef- 
forts to destroy our effectiveness were it not 
for the manner in which Members of Con- 
gress, the media of public opinion, patriotic 
organizations, and the citizens on the street 
raised their voices in protest against distor- 
tion, misrepresentation, and smear. All true 
Americans have our deepest gratitude. As 
I have already observed, the measure of our 
success is in direct ratio to the fullness of 
the cooperation we receive. 

The matter of maintaining internal secu- 
rity is complicated, difficult, and calls for 
caution and the utmost of perseverance. 
Experience has demonstrated that the real 
subversives are identified only through pains- 
taking professional work with information 
gleaned from innumerable sources. That is 
why Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower each in turn have called upon 
all patriotic organizations and persons to 
promptly communicate to the nearest office 
of the FBI any information they may pos- 
sess on espionage, sabotage, or subversive 
activities. 

Information furnished confidentially to 
the FBI will be protected, as the FBI zealous- 
ly guards the identity of its sources of in- 
formation and the confidential character of 
its files. The sole objective of the FBI in- 
vestigative efforts is to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of complaints, information, or sus- 
picions communicated toit. We always have 
been sensitive to our sacred duty to protect 
the innocent. And the facts, when secured, 
do this just as they establish the guilt of 
the wrongdoer. 

The Communists, above all else, fear the 
truth. They fear the traditions of liberty 
and justice bequeathed us by our freedom- 
seeking forefathers. That is why they seek 
to rewrite the past. The fine and loyal 
members of your great organization are to 
be congratulated for urging the study of 
American history. There can be no surer 
way to appreciate American democracy than 
to understand its origins and growth. We 
should understand also the things our fore- 
fathers were willing to fight for and the 
ideals in which they believed. 

In the days and years which lie ahead, 
the strength of America must rest in the de- 
sire and the willingness of our people to re- 
main true to the ideals of 1776, for when a 
national ideal dies, a nation perishes. To 
trust the Nation’s security to the tangible 
strength of weapons and fortifications only 
is not the complete answer. Americans must 
feel proud of their Nation and have faith in 
their Government and its servants. They 
must be willing to sacrifice for the common 
good. They must be anxious to keep this 
Nation a land of the free. The heart of 
America is true, unafraid, unselfish, and has 
deep understanding. 

You, and thousands of others like you, are 
an inspiration to all Americans to work in 
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the cause of liberty. In this hour, when an 
alien ideology would destroy our institu- 
tions, no cause could be more sacred. Free- 
dom must be jealously guarded. Unless it 
is nourished, protected, and exercised, it will 
be lost. It is the very essence of our lives. 

I have the deepest faith in the future of 
America. Communists are driven by fa- 
naticism, selfish ambition, and an urgency 
to dominate and destroy all that is good. 
They endeavor to subvert the minds, the 
bodies, and the souls of men. But in the 
end they are destined to fail because they 
are blind slaves of a human tyranny—not 
servants of God. They are puppets of a dic- 
tator, not free men and women, 


Should the spirit of free men die, our Na- 
tion would no longer survive. To keep that 
spirit alive is the task of every true Ameri- 
can. This means that truth must prevail 
in every walk of life and there must be a 
dedication to fight, if need be, to maintain 
that truth. The truth is that the American 
way of life is the hope of the world; we can 
have no more sacred trust than to preserve 
that way—of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, 

We are fighting together for God and 
country. In the end we shall win. So keep 
up your courage. Keep up your fight for 
God and country. Millions of good Ameri- 
cans support you. 





. Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baltimore Zionist Council is composed of 
the Baltimore district of the Zionist 
Organization of America, Hadassah, 
Mazrachi, and the labor Zionist groups, 
representing a total paid enrollment in 
Baltimore of 12,000 members. This 
group held a public meeting on May 3 
and adopted a resolution which contains 
ideas which should be utilized in for- 
mulating the United States policy in the 
Middle East. The council also recom- 
mends that our Government use its in- 
fluence and prestige for the purpose of 
establishing a just and permanent peace 
in the Middle East. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY BALTIMORE ZIONIST 
COUNCIL AT A PUBLIC MEETING, BETH JACOB 
AUDITORIUM, PaRK HEIGHTS AND MANHAT- 
TAN AVENUES, May 3, 1954. 

The decision of the United States Gov- 
ernment to give military aid to the Govern- 
ment of Iraq will not contribute to the peace 
of the Middle East, nor will it strengthen 
the defenses of the free world. To arm Iraq 
at a time when Arab-Israel tension has been 
mounting, and without its firm commitment 
to make peace with Israel, is to fortify and 
embolden Arab intransigence and risk a re- 
newal of open hostilities. Iraq has been 
the most vindictive and belligerent mem- 
ber of the Arab league in the continued war 
against Israel; it has refused even to enter 
into an armistice agreement with Israel. 
This decision of the United States Govern- 
ment to ship arms to Iraq cannot serve 
the cause of peace, since arms for one Arab 
State means arms for all, and the use of 
arms cannot be controlled once an aggressor 
has them. ; 
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All of the Arab States have refused to 
take any serious steps that might contribute 
to peace and stability in the Middle East. 
Jordan, for example, which has the longest 
common frontier with Israel, refuses to con- 
fer with her neighbor, although U. N. Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold has attempted 
to convoke such a conference to deal with 
border problems. Egypt has resisted U. N. 
attempts to open the Suez Canal to Israeli 
traffic, although guaranties for the free use 
of the canal are written into international 
law. Indeed, Egypt has also blockaded the 
Gulf of Aqaba, an interference with sea- 
borne commerce that is only tolerable in in- 
ternational law when a state of war exists. 
Syria’s threats and obstructions have hin- 
dered for months the hydroelectric devel- 
opment of the Jordan River; Syrian bat- 
teries have been raking Israel fishing fleets on 
the Sea of Galilea. 

The situation has continuously deterio- 
rated. The United Nations Armistice Agree- 
ments which governed the relations between 
Israel and the Arab States for the past 5 
years have virtually broken down because 
the Arabs, emboldened by the pursuit of 
their favor, are persuaded that they can in- 
tensify their warfare with impunity. And 
the United Nations itself has now become 
unable to meet Arab defiance. Its attempts 
to enforce the armistice agreements are being 
frustrated by the ominous vetoes of the 
Kremlin which is now brazenly courting the 
Arab League with characteristic disregard for 
United Nations purpose and principle. 

Israel has always been prepared to make 
the attainment of peace in its region a pri- 
mary theme of its national policy, and has 
brought all of its resources of thought and 
effort toward that end. Israel has felt, and 
still insists, that national freedom and full 
sovereign rights are the inheritance of all 
peoples in the Middle East and not the mo- 
nopoly of one. Each nation, large or small, 
has the right to its own area in which its 
life and spirit should develop under its own 
controls in perfect freedom. The State of 
Israel has repeatedly stated that it is willing 
to make its contribution in the closest and 
most direct unity with the efforts of the 
Arab Governments. 

We respectfully suggest that the policy of 
the United States Government in the Middle 
East should be based on the establishment 
of a permanent and just peace in that area. 
For that peace—no arms are needed. The 
Arab States should be made to understand 
that a fundamental concept of an armistice 
agreement is that the parties to this agree- 
ment should be actively seeking a transition 
to a permanent peace. This obligation to 
proceed from armistice to a permanent peace 
is not optional. It is mandatory and obliga- 
tory upon the parties to the armistice. A 
refusal to meet under the armistic agreement 
for the purpose of establishing a permanent 
peace is in itself a violation of the armistice 
agreement and a continuation of hostilities. 

The Arab nations have continuously and 
publicly avowed their refusal to meet with 
Israel for the purpose of peace. We call 
upon the United States Government to direct 
its prestige and influence toward bringing 
the Arab States to a peace table with Israel. 
It should be made clear to the Arab League 
that it will not tolerate blockades, boycotts, 
threats, and - The United States 
should rescind its decision to ship arms to 
Iraq, an avowed aggressor nation, with a 
publicly announced policy of the destruction 
of Israel. The way to win the friendship of 
the Arab people for America, and for the 
cause of freedom, is to give them economic 
and technical assistance to raise the stand- 
ards of living of all people in the Middle East. 

Therefore, we, the Baltimore Zionist Coun- 
cil, composed of the Baltimore Zionist Dis- 
trict of the Zionist Organization of America; 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist organization; 
the Mizrachi Organization of America; and 
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the Labor Zionist Organization of America; 
and representing more than 12,000 members 
in the city of Baltimore, do respectfully re- 
quest that the elected delegates of Maryland 
in the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the United States bring these facts to the 
attention of the State Department, the Mu- 
tual Security Administration, and other re- 
sponsible agencies, to use their good efforts 
to re-examine their policy in the Middle East, 
to withhold all arms aid to the Arab nations, 
to grant basic technical and health aid to the 
nations of the Middle East, and that these 
agencies be made aware of the efforts of 
Israel to bring about a just peace in the 
Middle East. 
BaLTmmoOreE ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
Boris M. Katz, Chairman, 
Mrs. SIGMUND FEINBLATT, 
Vice President. 
WILLIAM BRAITERMAN, 
Secretary. 
Louts CorpDIsH, Treasurer. 





Last Chance on the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, before 
this afternoon is over the House will be 
called upon to make a final decision on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. This repre- 
sents the last chance that this Nation 
has to join with Canada in the construc- 
tion, ownership, and control of this proj- 
ect, since if this country defaults now 
Canada will certainly build it alone. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a very 
timely editorial entitled “Last Hurdle,” 
which appeared in this morning’s edition 
of the New York Times: 

Last HvurDLE 

In his state of the Union message last 
January President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress that both the United States and Canada 
“now need the St. Lawrence seaway for se- 
curity as well as for economic reasons.” He 
explicitly urged prompt approval of our par- 
ticipation in its construction. 

That very month the Senate acted on the 
President's recommendation in a smashing 
vote of 51 to 33, with as many Democrats as 
Republicans (plus 1 Independent) taking 
the majority position. Today, for the first 
time in the two decades that the project has 
been under legislative consideration, the 
House will vote on this great work of inter- 
national collaboration. If the House should 
reject the seaway, Canada will go ahead and 
build it anyway. 

But if the House gives its approval, as we 
earnestly hope it will, the United States will 
join with tts friendly neighbor to the north 
in an undertaking that should prove to be a 
major contribution to further economic de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes region and to 
the entire Nation. More than one Member 
of Congress has already changed from op- 
position to support of the bill on the bas: 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, an 
the President, as well, have been placing 
great stress on the necessity of the seaway 
as a measure for the national defense. It 
would make possible the water-borne trans- 
portation of ores from Labrador, for example, 
to the steel mills of the Great Lakes area. 

The House Public Works Committee ap- 
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hurdle but one has long since been crosseq 
The question is now up to the House itself: 
and, so far as the United States is concerned, 
it is now or never. : 





Statistics Tell Story of Israel’s Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Israel] 
became a state in May 1948, and next 
Sunday will celebrate 6 years of inde- 
pendence. The growth and progress of 
this bastion of democracy in the Middle 
East present a remarkable story of 
achievement. As one who has had trees 
planted in my name within the confines 
of this young Republic by my thought- 
ful constituents, and well-wishers, I want 
to see them flourish, and I join my 
friends in a salute to Israel's courageous 
pioneers on this anniversary. 

Although Israel is a new state, its 
traditions are as ancient as any. in the 
world, and it should be pointed out that 
no other country of proportionate terri- 
tory has accepted so many immigrants 
in so short a time as Israel during the 
last 6 years.’ The figure now stands 
well above the million mark. This help 
for the victims of tyranny and persecu- 
tion resulted in a monumental housing 
task, which is being met with modern 
construction. 

Under the caption “Statistics Tell 
Story of Israel’s Progress,’ the New York 
Herald Tribune last Sunday presented 
some statistics on Israel which are de- 
scribed as most challenging and even 
startling. They are as follows: 

Population: More than 1,500,000. Up by 
125 percent. 

Industry: 6,000 workshops and factories in 
1948; more than 20,000 today. Work force 
increased from 172,000 to 120,000. Electric 
power consumed: 70,888,000 kilowatt-hours 
then, 193 million kilowatt-hours now. Pro- 
duction up from $450 million to $850 million. 
Industrial equipment up 60 percent in 6 
years. Much of this has been achieved by 
State of Israel bond issue purchases abroad. 

Agriculture: Area under cultivation rose 
from 412,500 acres to 1 million acres. Area 
under irrigation up from 72,000 acres to 
138,000 acres. Farmworkers now total 75,000 
compared with 29,000 in 1948. Agriculture 
production: Then §$112,500,000, and now 
$222 million. The number of tractors in 
use rose from 680 to 3,850, while combines 
are up from 260 to 810. 

Water: An important item of life in the 
arid Middle East, Mekoroth Water Works Co., 
Ltd., the largest in its field, supplied 175 
million cubic meters last year compared 
with 21 million in 1948. New irrigation, 
hydroelectric, and pipeline projects are un- 
der way, within a few years they will in- 
crease water supplies to 935 million cubic 
meters annually. 

Steel: Huge quantities of pipe required 
for these projects is being supplied by do- 
mestic sources. Two steel-pipe plants are 
now in operation, and a new pipe mill is 
nearing completion. 

Food: Self-sufficiency has been reached in 
vegetable supplies, and is expected soon in 
dairy products, eggs, fruit, fish, and edible 
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oils. Cattle and sheep raising is being ex- 
panded, and increased wheat growing is pro- 
jected. 

+ science: Technicians have developed seeds 
and soil conditioners to produce many crops 
never before grown in the area. These in- 
clude sisal, bananas, coffee, flax, peanuts, 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar beets. 

Minerals: This year, production at home 
is expected to save $4,500,000 in hard cur- 
rency. Production has been stepped up in 
the Elath copper mines and the iron mines 
of Galilee and the Negeb. Potash, extracted 
from the Dead Sea, is finding foreign mar- 
kets. The mineral program calls for crea- 
tion of basic industries to exploit other nat- 
ural resources. 

Transportation: Israel has become an in- 
ternational communications center. Avia- 
tion and port facilities have been expanded; 
roads have been repaired and built, and the 
internal-railway system has been vastly im- 
proved. 

Merchant marine: Six years ago, Jewish- 
owned tonnage totaled 14,000. Today, Israel 
owns 33 ships of 139,000 registered tons, in- 
cluding 4 passenger steamers, 5 modern fruit 
carriers, and 23 freighters. 

Trade: Israel’s trade deficit dropped about 
$70 million in 1953 compared with 1951, the 
first year of the State of Israel bond issues. 
The deficit now is $227 million. The capital 
investment from bonds, plus rising exports, 
is expected to reduce it constantly. 





The Taft-Hartley Repeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed by the ex- 
ecutive board of the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The resolution sets 
out what is on the mind of the well-in- 
formed person who knows the true facts 
regarding the Taft-Hartley law. 

President Eisenhower in his campaign 
of 1952 promised the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention that he would 
fight to remove the injustices in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Up to this time no 
effort has been made by the leader of 
this administration to carry out these 
promises made to union labor in the fall 
of 1952. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Taft-Hartley law has utterly 
failed as a Labor Management Relations Act 
in bringing about its heralded peace in in- 
dustry but has instead been the direct cause 
of much greater and more bitter industrial 
unrest and has also succeeded by its illegal 
restrictions on the peaceful organizing ac- 
tivities of labor organizations in preventing 
hundreds of thousands of underpaid wage 
earners from exercising their constitutional 
rights of becoming members of a bona fide 
labor union of their respective choice; and 

Whereas the said Taft-Hartley law, by re- 
pealing the Norris-LaGuardia Act and remoy- 
ing that great legal protection that union 
men and women had in the event of a labor 
dispute with an employer, has set up proce- 
dure which has and will continue to be of 
inestimable value to sweatshop employers 
of the Nation by assisting hard-boiled man- 
agement in forcing intolerable conditions 
upon defenseless employees; and 
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Whereas the said Taft-Hartley law has 
successfully thwarted the efforts of many 
American Federation of Labor unions in 
their efforts, many times to establish more 
equitable working conditions and wages in 
the nonunion shops and factories, by reason 
that the law protects the antagonistic em- 
ployers in their efforts to resist labor unions: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor unions in 
Indiana, in body assembled, do hereby de- 
nounce and condemn the said Taft-Hartley 
law as being an unholy and immoral and 
degrading piece of antilabor legislation, and 
we also declare it to be at variance with the 
constitutional rights of American citizens 
in their liberty of forming voluntary organ- 
izations, therefore that it should be repealed 
outright; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
under our signatures and seal, be sent to the 
American Federation of Labor, to all State 
councils, and to all Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

Submitted this 24th day of April by the 
executive board of the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Carl Mullen, President; Stanley Elliott, 
First Vice President; Roy Creasey, Sec- 
ond Vice President; John E. O’Donnell, 
Third Vice President; John Soucie, 
Fourth Vice President; Marie Bailey, 
Fifth Vice President; Otto Suhr, Sixth 
Vice President; O. B. Chambers, Sev- 
enth Vice President; Hobert Autterson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





Ten Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Anril 7, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following portion of a 
speech by Clarence Manion which was 
printed in a recent issue of the maga- 
zine We the People: . 

Ten Worps 


I rode to Chicago on an airplane a short 
time ago with a very influential man from 
New York. I gave him this business all the 
way from La Guardia Field to the Midway 
Airport. He sat silently, stoically listening 
and nodding. Finally he began to take 
notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him 
more; but when he left the airplane he gave 
me his notes. He said: “Manion, watch your 
blood pressure, my friend.” He said: “You 
can’t do anything about this despotic trend. 
The fate of our civilization is in the cards. 
Here,” he said, “is the 10-word cycle of civi- 
lization. It has happened to everybody; it 
will happen to us.” The 10 words burned 
themselves into my recollection. 

Do you know them? Ten short words— 
none of them very sweet. 

Civilization begins in “bondage.” Bondage 
is word No. 1. 

And out of bondage comes “faith in God,” 
word No. 2. 

And with faith in God comes “courage,” 
and it comes from no other place. Courage 
is word No. 3. 

And with courage, men acquire their “lib- 
erty,” No. 4. 

And after liberty comes “abundance,” word 
No. 5. 


And then, after abundance, “selfishness.” 
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And after selfishness “complacency.” 

And then after complacency, “apathy.” 

And after apathy “dependency,” the “gim. 
me” stage. 

And after that, back to bondage again: 
Bondage to bondage in 10 fateful steps. 

Where are we on this vicious circle of 
civilization? Would you hazard a guess? 
We have passed the point where faith gave 
us liberty and procured abundance. Are we 
in the stage of selfishness, or complacency, 
or apathy, or perhaps even dependency? God 
save the mark. 


—_—_—_—_—_——[———————————— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated ‘approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
a (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

u 


Ppp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 








Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Freedom,” delivered at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire by Louis C. 
Wyman, the distinguished and able at- 
torney general of the State of New 
Hampshire. I think this address will 
be of interest to all Americans. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the address in the 
Appendix will require 242 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REecorD, at a cost of 
$212.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





FREEDOM 


(Address by Louis C. Wyman, attorney gen- 
eral of New Hampshire, University of New 
Hampshire, March 24, 1954) 


We in America take our freedom far too 
much for granted. The word “freedom” is 
easily talked about and loosely used. ‘Those 
who have never had to earn it. to whom it 
has been passed down by national inherit- 
ance cannot appreciate it in the same man- 
ner as our millions of veterans who have 
fought for it, or those loved ones of others 
who fought and did not come back. They 
know what freedom means and in spite of all 
the loose talk from soapbox, rostrum, and 
pulpit, they have not given their all in vain 
for we still have real freedom in this country. 

Many individuals from all walks of life 
who proclaim their love of freedom the 
loudest, support policies and programs 
which if allowed to become effective in this 
country would most certainly erode, if not 
destroy, this professed love. Public owner- 
ship of the means of production through 
socialism or fascism or communism can 
only be a prelude to statism. The struggle 
between those who believe in an all-power- 
ful central government and those like our 
forefathers who believe in an all-power- 
ful individual people, is the great socio- 
political problem of the 20th century. 

I am not so far removed from college 
but that I can remember very clearly that 
these problems are not unique to this partic- 
ular year nor are they understood only by 
older people. You are now at the prime of 
your intellectual capacities. Perhaps you 
lack practical experience but certainly you 
have the greatest resources with which to 
learn from the writings of others and from 
the teachings of your professors, the facts 
from which to make up your own choice as 
to the direction you yourselves may wish to 
go in life and the road you wish your coun- 
try to follow. This is truly freedom in the 
most literal sense. 

In more than half the world there are 
no such freedoms as our Bill of Rights gives 
to each of us in America. This is incredible 
to some Americans, but true. In our coun- 
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try you may choose your own religion; you 
may go to the church of your choice; you 
may choose your own line of work; you may 
speak freely and fully wherever and whenever 
you see fit (but of course you may not cry 
“fire” in a crowded theater unless there is a 
fire); you may write for publication in school 
papers, national papers, national magazines, 
or if the resources are available to you, for 
your own printer. You have the right and 
privilege to live in your own way, within the 
limitations of law, insofar as your conduct 
may affect the rights of others—with the 
right that your home shall indeed be your 
own castle. Neither the President of the 
United States nor the FBI may enter your 
home without a warrant and a warrant is 
not lightly issued in America. You have the 
right to vote for the individuals and poli- 
cies of your own choice. You may not be 
imprisoned without just cause and if some 
overzealous prosecutor locks you up, habeas 
corpus is ready for your immediate release. 
You cannot be visited in the night and taken 
away without just cause; without the 
charges against you being immediately made 
known ‘to you, and you have the right to 
counsel at all times and the right to reason- 
able bail for your release from custody. 

I thought it might be of particular inter- 
est to you to discuss something of that 
particular aspect of freedom that affects you 
in the immediate present. I refer to the 
phrase “academic freedom,” which has been 
widely discussed of late in connection with 
National and State investigations into sub- 
version, “Academic freedom” is no magic 
phrase. It n.erely means, as I understand 
it, the right in academic vein to search for 
truth. It is a search which you are now 
engaged in. It is important. It is vital. 
It must never be compromised, either by 
those who seek to enforce conformity or 
those who seek not to teach but rather to 
advocate. 

Only through knowledge can you who 
study here understand the nature and mean- 
ing of the various forms of government 
around the world. Only through responsi- 
ble presentation—as distinct from advo- 
cacy—of various political orthodoxies, from 
the extreme left to the extreme right can 
you have these facts. I have repeatedly 
emphasized my belief that this is so, and 
my conviction that in teaching the political 
facts of life it is essential that you know 
of the nature and purpose and propaganda 
of each form of government. Actually, not 
only as students but as citizens, it is your 
duty to learn such facts. On the other hand, 
it is also the duty and responsibility of your 
teachers to give you the facts but not to 
slant them in such a way as to throw your 
perspective out of focus. A teacher who is 
a Communist cannot avoid slanting by 
definition. j 

These halls of learning are protected from 
the cold, cruel world. You don’t suppose, 
for example, that your educational institu- 
tions are on a self-supporting basis? Who 
do you think is paying the bills for that 
difference between the cost of operating your 
institution and the sum of your collective 
tiution charges? Whether in a State insti- 
tution, where the taxpayers help, or in a 
private institution, where endowments and 
gifts from private sources furnish the funds— 
all of our educational institutions owe their 
very life to the so-called capitalist system 
of free enterprise. These resources came 
from hard work on someone's part. Some- 


one who sought to accumulate some wealth 
to make his life easier for his old age, to 
raise his standard of living, and someone 
who had sufficient vision to know that those 
of the following generation must and should 
be forearmed with knowledge to make their 
struggle that much easier. 

In our State investigation, In the course 
of questioning an individual who also hap- 
pened to be a professor at one of our edu- 
cational institutions, the question came up 
as to whether or not that professor would 
endeavor to dissuade a young man or woman 
who had been given the facts without advo- 
cacy, should he or she choose the path of 
communism before leaving the campus. 
That professor answered that he would not 
attempt to dissuade that student in this 
choice any more than if he chose capitalism. 
Think of this. Mark it well, for our very 
survival as a free nation depends in the last 
analysis upon your ability to understand 
exactly what that answer involves. Not that 
teachers should be propagandists for democ- 
racy, but surely they do not violate any tenet 
of principle or conscience in seeking to dis- 
suade a youth who is following a course 
irreconcilably opposed to all democracy 
stands for. To help you in some small 
measure with this understanding, let me 
speak for the few minutes that remain of 
the greatest threat to our country in this 
century. 

There can be no doubt that this greatest 
threat lies from without—from Russian 
communism—from a powerful foreign na- 
tion that does not believe in God; that claims 
that all events in the universe can be ex- 
plained from a materialistic concept (dialet- 
ical materialism); that has no code of ethics 
whatever except to further the one end of 
the eventual revolution of the proletariat; 
that seeks to subvert and conquer every 
other free nation in the world by infiltra- 
tion or open and notorious aggression. That 
is the danger. It may seem unreal to you 
because you cannot for the life of you un- 
derstand how any responsible person in this 
great free State or this free Nation could 
work for a foreign power, yet I tell you here 
and now that the record on this in America 
is dismal and fearsome. Not so much in 
terms of numbers but of a range from mis- 
guided intellectuals to downright traitors, 
This range has many reasons for its exist- 
ence, running from the payroll of the Com- 
munist Party to cloistered theorists who in 
blind search for peace would disarm Amer- 
ica and wait for this other nation to apply 
the Golden Rule around the world. What 
has been this Golden Rule of Russia? (In 
1917-18; Russia rose in revolution; in 1919 
our Secretary of State Lansing wired Presi- 
dent Wilson that the Bolshevist’s purposes 
were as stated in their call for their first 
Congress, as follows: 

“The present is a period of destruction 
and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world. The aim of the proletariat 
must now be immediately to conquer power. 
To conquer power means to destroy the 
governmental apparatus of the bourgeoisie 
and to organize a new proletarian govern- 
mental apparatus. This new apparatus 
must express the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

In 1920, Secretary of State Colby wrote 
an open letter to the Italian Ambassador 
referring to the Russian revolutionaries: 

“These facts, which none dispute, have 
convinced the Government of the United 
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States, against its will, that the existing 
regime in Russia is based upon the negation 
of every principle of honor and good faith, 
and every usage and convention, underlying 
the whole structure of international law; 
the negation, in short, of every principle 
upon which it is possible to base harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of nations 
or of individuals. The responsible leaders 
of the regime * * * have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign 
powers while not having the slightest inten- 
tion of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements * * * [they 
have declared] * * * that the very existence 
of Bolshevism in Russia, the maintenance 
of their own rule, depends, and must con- 
tinue to depend, upon the occurrence of 
revolutions 1m all other civilized nations, tin- 
cluding the United States, which will over- 
throw and destroy their governments and 
set up Bolshevik rule in their stead. They 
have made it quite plain that they intend 
to use every means, including, of course, 
diplomatic agencies, to promote such revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries.” 

In 1924, Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes reported to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on the Communist In- 
ternational: 

“From the above it will be seen that the 
question of whether Communist programs 
contemplate the use of force and violence 
has been passed upon by every class of tri- 
bunal which could pass upon it, namely, 
Federal and State courts, administrative tri- 
bunals and legislative committees of both 
Federal and State Governments, and in 
every class the result has been in support 
of the position that force and violence are 
inseparable from Communist programs. In 
addition, the Secretaries of State of the 
United States under different administra- 
tions, have issued formal expressions on the 
subject of Soviet Russia and all of them are 
in line with the foregoing decisions.” 

Since then, the history of the relationships 
between Communist Russia and the rest of 
the world, including this country, with the 
exception of a brief period of an alliance of 
expediency against Fascist Hitler is a con- 
sistent record of Communist insults, barbari- 
ties, espionage, and unveiled hatred of the 
capitalist system. From pictorial records of 
the Red domination in Spain in the late 
1930's to the shocking photographs of 
American men shot in the back with hands 
tied behind them in the recent Korean 
struggle, the course of human events ever 
since the recognition of the Russian Gov- 
ernment by this country in 1933 can only 
lead to the conviction that the disciplined 
Communist fanatically seeks world domina- 
tion, which must include the thorough de- 
struction of the strongest power blocking his 
path—the United States of America. 

Since 1949 or thereabouts a great deal of 
the Communist Party in America has gone 
underground. This has been because some 
States have outlawed it; other States have 
required registration, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made it a felony to advocate 
forcible overthrow or destruction of the Na- 
tion or of any State. Perhaps we have less 
than 25,000 active, indoctrinated, disciplined 
Communists tn America today. Perhaps 
there are more. I do not know. But these 
hard-core Communists are aided by others 
who are called fellow travellers, who work 
for front groups, some misguided, and some 
by design. You have only to look at his- 
tory to see the danger of this plan for world 
conquest. Although conditions in Russia 
in 1917 were obviously greatly different from 
those in America in 1954, there were then 
but 80,000 Bolsheviks that overthrew that 
nation of 145 million people. Now, only 37 
years later, Communists control one-half the 
population of the world, of which only a 
emall percentage belongs to the Communist 
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Party. With ruthless dictatorial force it 
controls 11 nations with a total of 800 million 
people. There are reported to be in addition 
perhaps 5 million more Communists in 80 
other nations of the world, including many 
of the western bloc. These Communists 
are dedicated to subversion, to penetration 
of organs of government ranging from com- 
missions and departments to labor unions 
and even parts of the movie industry. Since 
the last World War, the Communists have 
taken over Eastern Germany, a part of Aus- 
tria, Albania, Bulgaria, Ozechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, China, a part 
of Mongolia, and North Korea. The latest 
open and notorious aggression is taking place 
right now in Indochina. In none of these 
countries did communism take over by vote. 
No nation has ever adopted communism by 
free choice at the polls. It is indeed a sober 
prospect, not necessarily one to terrify us, 
but one which surely demands that we must 
learn the nature of the movement, its pur- 
poses and objectives, and the best way in 
which to meet its challenge. 

This does not mean that you can’t talk 
about communism here; that you cannot 
discuss it; that you cannot have its nature 
and purposes explained to you right here on 
campus. It means simply that every respon- 
sible agency of government in this country, 
no matter from what party source, has con- 
sistently found as a fact that the Communist 
Party is not a political party entitled to a 
place on the ballot but that it is an arm of 
a foreign power bent upon the subversion 
and destruction of our way of life. There 
is no thought control in the analysis of these 
facts, nor is there any attempt on the part 
of any responsible investigating agency to 
enjoin conformity upon you short of your 
committing the crime of advocating the 
overthrow or destruction of your State or 
Nation, or knowingly belonging to an organi- 
zation that has such & purpose. That ought 
to be a crime, don’t you think? And if you 
see fit, knowing the fact of what communism 
is, of what its purposes are, to join the Com- 
munist Party, then I suggest to you in all 
candor that you go elsewhere to live, for if 
knowing these facts you help to seek to 
overthrow this state other than through 
alteration of government by lawful processes 
of constitutional amendment, I am quite 
sure that most of your fellow students and 
most of your brother citizens will neither 
understand nor want you here. 

Perhaps this has still been too general for 
you. Maybe it seems to you as though you 
are still far removed from any danger from 
communism; that I am an alarmist; that 
most of those who write of the dangers of 
communism do so for publicity purposes and 
are not much more than sensationalists. 
Let me be still more specific then. 

You want to be able to live your own lives 
when you are finished here, don’t you? You 
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Superman tales in terms of destructive ca- 
pacity. But even then it is not so horrible 
as what is happening behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to the minds of your generation and 
that to follow you. 

Soon there will be very few younger people 
in Russia and the satellite nations who know 
anything but suspicion and hatred for 
America. From the most tender ages, our 
information is that children of the Commu- 
nist nations are being brought up to hate 
you—to hate our way of life with a bitter, 
sullen, defiant hatred spawned of ignorance 
and rested on fear. They are being told we 
are germ warmongers, That we stop at 
nothing; that we torture innocent men and 
women; that we aim to destroy them and 
their parents and their homes. They are 
being told, in short, that if they do not 
first destroy us, we will destroy them. 

Well, Hitler’s youth legions gave some idea 
of the culminative effect of this type of mind 
poison over a much briefer span of years than 
the Communists have had available. Do you 
believe as this generation over there comes 
of age—comes into power—that peaceful co- 
existence is going to be possible? Isn’t it 
pretty clear what their conception of the 
Golden Rule is going to be? It must be 
substantially like the most basic law of the 
wild—kill or be killed. This is the great 
danger, it seems to me. Time is running 
out for us in our relations with and hopes 
for youth behind the Iron Curtain. 

Hatred, fear, and prejudice. Communism 
seeks to fan these dormant coals even here 
in our Granite State. Let me give you an 
illustration: The National Attorney General, 
as you know, officially designates certain 
groups and organizations in this country as 
being subversive, Communist, totalitarian, 
or Fascist. This has been done for a good 
many years. These listings are made public 
and people know of them generally across 
the land. They are now made only after 
notice to the organizations involved, and 
an opportunity to come in and show cause 
in opposition if desired. There are more 
than 200 such organizations on the present 
listings. 

A witness in the State’s investigation into 
subversive activities and persons (and, inci- 
dentally, a well-educated person) testified 
that he was not presently nor had he ever 
been in the past a member of the Communist 
Party. He protested quite vehemently the 
State’s attempt to thought control him by 
asking him questions about his activities in 
the past. He read a lengthy prepared state- 
ment in which, after berating the objectives 
of such investigations, calling them evil and 
dangerous, he stated that he would decline 
to answer questions concerning ideas, be- 
liefs, and associations which could not pos- 
sibly be pertinent to the matters being in- 
vestigated. Well, it soon appeared from 
questioning that this witness had been active 
in not 1, not 2, not’3, but more than half 
a dozen organizations officially cited first by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as subversive or Communist, and 
then later by the National Attorney General 
(then of the Democratic Party) as subver- 
sive or Communist, and his activities in 
many instances took place long after such 
citations and designations had been made 
widely public. 

Then this same witness offered as an ex- 
hibit to his testimony a January 1954 issue 
of a publication of which he was coeditor. 
Upon examination there appeared upon 4 
page of this magazine—the same page—the 
following direct quotations: 

“But while we are explaining this, let us 
not forget that the root of the trouble is 
capitalism, not McCarthyism. We will never 
out of the wood, nor will the world at 
» as long as the United States has its 
crazy economic system. No doubt 
means we have a long way to go. But 
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at any rate let’s not lose sight of where we're 
going. 
* * . = e 

“Revolution, which was once a word spoken 
with pride by every American who had the 
right to claim it, has become a word spoken 
with timidity and doubt and even loathing. 
And freedom which, in the old days was 
something you used, has now become some- 
thing you save—something you put away 
and protect like your other possessions—like 
a deed or a bond in a bank. The true test 
of freedom is in its use. It has no other test.” 
(Archibald MacLeish, Atlantic Monthly, 
August 1949.) 

I asked this witness whether this juxta- 
position of these two items intended to in- 
dicate an advocacy that revolution is the 
answer to the change in the “crazy economic 
system” and he answered: “No. That was 
just @ little filler. We find a little space 
needs filling up.” Then I looked further 
through this magazine which this witness 
presently coedits and I found such titles as 
“Politics and the Proletariat, 1953”; “Who 
Doesn’t Believe in Class Struggle?”; “In 
Order To Answer the Question Whether There 
Are Classes in America in the Marxian Sense 
and Class Warfare and a Class Struggle, One 
Must Take Account of a Social Fact Which 
Is So Obvious That, Like Poe’s Famous Let- 
ter, It Escapes Attention”; “The Marxian 
Theory of the Irrepressible Conflict”; “It Is 
Necessary To Do Something and There Is No 
More Important Task Than That of Spread- 
ing the Truth About What Is Happening.” 

My friends, what can possibly be the pur- 
pose and objective of printing such matter 
in America today? What does it appear to 
mean to you? Who seeks recognition of an 
alleged inevitable class struggle? Who seeks 
the end of the capitalist system? What is 
the plain purport of these words? 

It has often and verily been said that 
“The pen is mightier than the sword.” I 
will not try to answer here this evening the 
“whys” of such writings—why this witness 
did these things; wrote these things. I don’t 
know whether I could even if I tried. But I 
do know and I say here tonight to you that 
there can be no reasonable question of the 
right of this State to question individuals 
such as this witness. Each of us—and you 
yourselves—must always so conduct our 
lives so as to be able at any time to fear- 
lessly face the witness stand under oath to 
answer questions concerning loyalty to our 
State and Nation. You cannot expect that 
if you associate with Communists; sponsor 
and attend and write for organizations offi- 
cially designated as subversive or Commu- 
nist, print publications replete with double 
meanings on issues of loyalty, that you may 
not some day have the constitutional light 
of day cast upon such activities. This is no 
invasion of any right of personal privacy. 
It is clearly not only the duty but the respon- 
sibility of the State to its other free citizenry 
to cast the light upon such activities. 

You see—it is all not merely a matter of 
belonging to a political organization and 
having it repressed. It is a question—and a 
basic one—of whether a given individual in 
a showdown between Soviet Russia and 
America, would take orders from Russia. 
That is the great unanswered question no 
matter whether an individual is presently a 
member of the Communist Party or was 
for any protracted period in the past. Where 
does his loyalty lie should war break out? 
Do you know? I don’t. 

If a person was a member of the Com- 
munist Party for 6 months 23 years ago, 
that is one thing. If he was a member for 
6 years, that is another. If he was a mem- 
ber of 16 years, that is still another. At 
some point along the way it can be found 
that no reasonably well-informed American 
citizen, much less a well-educated American 
citizen, could have helped but know that 
activity furthering the purposes of world 
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communism, and more particularly the Com- 
munist Party in America, was contrary to 
his allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment, and contrary to the best interests, 
safety, and security of this country and 
State. This is not hysteria. This is- not 
witch hunting. This is not thought control. 
This is seeking facts. It is not for the in- 
quisitor to pass Judgment either upon the 
ultimate question nor upon the individual 
witness, much less castigate him on the wit- 
ness stand. His record is there to speak for 
itself, on the facts 

For example, have you considered what it 
means when a witness in a fact-finding in- 
vestigation into the question of subversion 
declines to answer a relevant question on the 
grounds that his answer if given might tend 
to incriminate him? The crime involved 
is that of subversion. If he claims his privi- 
lege in good faith, it is only logical to assume 
that at least the witness believes that if he 
were to answer the question truthfully he 
would thereby furnish evidence which would 
constitute a link in a chain tending to con- 
vict him of a crime. This is a perfectly 
proper constitutional privilege with a tre- 
mendous historical background, But it is a 
privilege personal to~the witness and one 
which cannot be validly exercised by the 
witness to shield other persons. The fact 
that refusal to answer proper questions in 
the field of subversion tends to injure the 
reputation of a witness is completely beside 
the point. The dilemma in which a witness 
finds himself is one fundamentally of his 
own creating. Too many witnesses have used 
the privilege as a basis for an exercise in 
personal, conscientious objection against 
turning informer. This is close to an abuse 
of the privilege provided the period involved 
relates to a time outlawed by the statute of 
limitations, or provided the witness knows 
very well that he himself has never been 
knowingly active in the Communist Party 
or any other subversive organization. It is 
decidedly unfortunate when some distin- 
guished legal figures confuse the true nature 
and meaning of the privilege against self- 
incrimination with invasion into rights of 
privacy. Certainly there can be no right of 
privacy against legitimate inquiry into al- 
leged subversive conduct, whether by a leg- 
islative investigating body or by proper law- 
enforcement agencies. There have been 
some abuses but this fact should not ob- 
scure the basic principle of this privilege 
against self-incrimination. You really owe 
it to yourselves to keep your thinking 
straight on this point in the midst of all 
the confusion that surrounds it in the minds 
of some people. 

I have long hoped that in some way, 
some day, those oppressed peoples of Russia, 
of the satellites, of North Korea, will rise up 
and cast off their shackles of bondage. I 
desperately hope that their tragic system 
of enforced hatred, controlled living, propa- 
gandized knowledge, and state press, will 
collapse some day of its own falsities within. 
Maybe it will. But in the meantime, it is 
apparently strong and ever growing stronger. 
So must we be also. In truth this is your 
responsibility. 

So, for a last word of advice to you—don’t 
waste your years here. Your time is precious. 
Budget it carefully. All the money in the 
world will not buy 1 minute of it over again. 
You will only be here once. Make the most 
of it. Look ahead now, and know what 
you're going to try to do with your life. If 
you want to be a lawyer, a doctor, a nurse, 
a farmer, a writer, an engineer, it makes 
little difference. There is work and promise 
for all. But direct your thinking and your 
activity toward a known goal. Don’t just 
drift here. Give your college, your State, 
and your Nation your best pull on the oars. 
This is not for yourself alone. It is for God 
and loved ones as well. What you put in 
your head now nobody can take away from 
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you. If you do each day’s work thoroughly 
you will make more progress than you now 
believe possible. If you do these things, and 
ask yourself each night before you go to sleep 
“What have I done to help today?” we in 
America will stay on top of the ladder—for 
the good of the world, and ourselves. If 
you don’t do these things—if you loaf while 
the youth of Russia work—we, the “Great 
Americans” are going to be knocked off the 
ladder. 

It is up to you. I know you will accept 
the challenge, for you are America’s life 
insurance. 





Foreign Policy Aspects of the Eisenhower 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my pleasure to address the 
Whig-Cliosophic Society, in Princeton, 
N. J., on the subject of the foreign policy 
aspects of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ForEIGN PoLicy ASPECTS OF THE 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Tt is a triple pleasure for me to be here 
tonight. 

First, I consider it a real honor to have the 
privilege of being with this group, the oldest 
college political and debating society in the 
world. We meet here in the best traditions 
of the democratic process to examine, freely 
and candidly, some of the most crucial issues 
of our times. 

Second, it is a special, added pleasure to 
be in the home territory of my esteemed col- 
league, the senior Senator from New Jersey, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, and his wife. 


I have a particular warm spot in my heart 
for Princeton because of ALEX SMITH. He 
sits at my right hand in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and I gratefully acknowl- 
edge the enormous debt I owe him for his 
wise and good-humored counsel. He is 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Far East- 
ern Affairs, and he has done a splendid job 
in this highly critical area. 

Senator SmrrnH is as proud of Princeton, as 
I know Princeton is proud of him. From 
long association with him, I have had this 
fact impressed upon me—I am now in what 
he invariably refers to as “the intellectual 
hub of the universe.” I must also pay a 
compliment to your junior Senator, Bos 
Henpeickson, and his wife Olga. They are 
fine folks. 

Finally, it is a pleasure for me to be here 
because the foreign policy of the United 
States—about which I shall speak to you to- 
night—is more than ever before the great 
shield of our Republic. 


PARTISANSHIP STOPS AT WATER’S EDGE 


In all candor, may I say at the outset 
that foreign policy is not genuinely a sub- 
ject for partisan debate, and I do not ap- 
proach it in a partisan spirit. 

The Eisenhower administration frankly 
recognizes the many good elements in the 
foreign policy it inherited from the previous 
administration. What it has sought to do 
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is to build on these good elements and 
strengthen the weak elements. 

I submit that in this endeavor it has been 
largely successful, albeit not at all times 
and not in respect to all places. But that 
qualifying description arises from the very 
nature of the extremely difficult world sit- 
uation in which we now find ourselves. 

With respect to my fundamental premise 
of nonpartisanship at the water's edge, I 
remind you that much of our foreign policy 
rests on bases that were built by the co- 
operative effort of both political parties 
during the past 10 years. 

Can any student of foreign relations for- 
get, for example, that such great forward 
steps as the Greek-Turkish aid program, 
the European recovery program, and the 
Vandenberg resolution which paved the way 
for the Atlantic Pact, had their roots deep 
in the Republican 80th Congress? 

The Eisenhower foreign policy can be quite 
simply described as a policy of bold collec- 
tive security. 

Its basic principles have long had the 
widespread support of Americans in both 
political parties. This public support has 
been demonstrated in many ways—in elec- 
tions, in testimony of representative organi- 
gations before congressional committees, 
and in a long series of bipartisan votes in 
Congress. This is worth remembering when 
the policy is criticized. “The public,” said 
Mark Twain, “is the only critic whose opin- 
ion is worth anything at all.” 

Such opinion is particularly welcome on 
our foreign policy. Why? Because an effec- 
tive, successful foreign policy has become 
indispensable, not only to the survival of 
America, but to the survival of the free 
world and of western civilization. 


SURVIVAL: OUR BASIC STANDARD 


And it is on this basic point of our own 
survival that I should like to present the 
case in commendation of the foreign policy 
deeds of the Eisenhower administration 
since January 1953. 

The fact of the matter Is that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been spending 
a tremendous proportion of his time on for- 
eign affairs and rightly so. He has been bas- 
ing his crucial decisions in international af- 
fairs, as has his able Secretary of State on 
this one paramount standard: “How mnray 
we act so as to be adequate for our own 
national survival.” 

How may we act so that this country 
will not go down, as Rome went down, and 
as other civilizations of the past went down 
before a barbarian conqueror? How may we 
act so as to prevent an atomic Armageddon? 

Consider for one moment what world war 
III could mean, if it came. 

Bear in mind the fact that there would 
be no victor of world war IlI—a war of the 
H-bomb and the A-bomb and bacteriological 
weapons. 

One side might end up slightly less devas- 
tated than the other side. Our people might 
have suffered a lesser degree of extermina- 
tion than the other people. 

But that is not a bright prospect, and 
Mr. Malenkov knows it as well as anyone else. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that our own 
President—who has known the terrible 
meaning of war at first hand—is determined 
to do everything within his power and 
within the power of this country to prevent 
East-West tensions from exploding into war? 

As a consequence our President and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles have planned and exe- 
cuted a foreign policy which, I submit, has 
proven more vigorous, more imaginative, 
more dynamic, more daring, than that of 
the previous administration. 

Tt has proven so, both in strengthening 
ourselves and our allies, and in probing and 
exploiting the weak spots of the Soviet bloc. 

Now, I can almost hear many folks in my 
audience saying, “Is it not a fact that in spite 
of this more vigorous, more imaginative, more 
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dynamic, more daring policy, we are still in 
the midst of the greatest difficulties? Is it 
not a fact that we are running into difficul- 
ties not only with the Soviet bloc, but in try- 
ing to restore the unity of the free world?”’ 

Yes, we are experiencing difficulties—ex- 
tremely serious ones. But our real achieve- 
ment is that these difficulties, however se- 
rious, are far less than they might have been, 
had we not even attempted the many ac- 
tions which we have taken on the world 
scene. A superhuman effort has been and is 
being made to reduce our difficulties. Cer- 
tainly the almost continuous worldwide 
travel of our Secretary of State evidences 
that fact. 


PROBLEMS LONG IN MAKING 


But in May of 1954, we are confronted in 
Indochina, in Geneva, and elsewhere, with 
critical situations which have long been in 
the making. Our problems have not arisen 
overnight. They will not and cannot be 
solved overnight. The new administration is 
not a vendor of miracles. It has accom- 
plished much. It knows that a great deal 
more needs still be done. 

We are all admittedly concerned over the 
trends of the present Geneva conference, par- 
ticularly as regards Indochina. 


PREMATURE VIEWS OF GENEVA 


Frankly, developments have been occur- 
ring so fast within the past few days that, for 
this and other reasons, I am not going to at- 
tempt to try to spell out a definitive evalua- 
tion of Geneva, I don’t think that anybody 
can. 

I don’t think that when you and I are 
watching a mile-long race, that we can at- 
tempt to judge results after the first quarter- 
mile. Someone may appear to be ahead after 
that first quarter, but most of the race is still 
to be run. ; 

I cannot agree with those who have given 
quick, off-the-cuff evaluations of Geneva as a 
so-called allied defeat, a disaster, or other 
morbid views. 

What did these people expect—the millen- 
nium? 

What did they expect after France’s 8 in- 
decisive years of the bleeding conflict in 
Indochina? Indeed, what did they expect 
once China—one-fifth of the human race— 
was swallowed up by communism? Did 
they think southeast Asia would be easily 
immune to the Red onslaught? 

I should like to make a second observa- 
tion on Geneva. It is that there is a tend- 
ency, when things don’t go as well as we 
might like, to start casting recriminations. 

Now, it is a fact that certain of our allies 
have not done all that we might have wanted 
them to do and when we wanted them to 
do it. The French could and should have 
granted independence to the three associa- 
ted States of Indochina much sooner. 

The French could and should have trained 
native troops and leadership to a far greater 
and faster degree than they have. 

The British might have and should have 
taken action to implement Secretary of State 
Dulles’ sound suggestion for united action 
in southeast Asia. 

And one could add other points on which 
our allies could have acted more speedily, 
more boldly, and imaginatively. 

But you can be quite sure that our allies 
feel in many respects that we, too, could 
have acted in ways different from the ways 
we did act. 

And as regards Prance, let me say that in 
her hour of travail, I trust that we will dis- 
play the sympathetic understanding, the 
continued deep friendship characteristic of 
two great allies who have twice in a genera- 
tion shed their blood together. 

I trust that we will not forget that the 
heroism of the defenders of Dien Bien Phu 
will stand for all time as an inspiration to 
freemen. 
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The challenge to us, therefore, is not to 
hurl accusations against our allies back ang 
forth in a transatlantic verbal boxing bout, 
but to figure out how we can regain our 
united strength and aim our collective blows 
at our adversaries. 

The hard fact of the matter is that we 
and our Allies have allowed our unity to 
falter. But that is no proof that we can- 
not repair our unity, instead of allowing 
the Soviets to continue their divide-and- 
conquer technique so successfully. 


CAN’T HAVE CAKE AND EAT IT TOO 


A third note which I should like to make 
in this connection is this: there is a price 
tag on most things in this world, including 
on foreign policy. You cannot get things 
of value at no cost whatsoever. The cost 
of liberty and security often runs high. 

If some Americans are not willing to take 
any risks whatsoever as regards Indochina, 
even as regards the sending of technicians; 
if they are unwilling to make further sac- 
rifices in American money and material; 
then they should not expect the impossible. 

If on the other hand, they agree that 
Indochina is the key to southeast Asia, and 
if they agree that southeast Asia is a cru- 
cial element on the world scale, then they 
must make up their minds as to how much 
of a price they are actually willing to pay 
to maintain Indochina free. 

If these Americans don’t want to pay any 
price at all, then they should frankly so 
state and not delude Americans or others, 
particularly the French. 

What I object to are those critics who 
say, “Yes, Indochina is crucial. But we 
refuse to run any risks over it. We refuse 
to make any sacrifices over it.” 

I say: You cannot have your cake and 
eat it too in this world. You cannot main- 
tain freedom unless you are willing to pay 
the price. 

SHOULD WE PAY A PRICE IN BLOOD? 

Now, what is the long-run price for main- 
taining Indochina? Would it be worth the 
price if that price included American man- 
power—precious American. blood—American 
ground troops? 

That is the terribly significant question 
which has concerned the highest military 
and diplomatic leaders of the United States 
Government. It has been considered re- 
peatedly by the National Security Council. 
I am not going to try to usurp the preroga- 
tives of the executive branch in attempting 
a definitive answer. 

I do not pose as a military expert. I am 
not going to offer armchair strategy on the 
military possibilities open to us at this 11th 
hour. 

But I only want to make this point: that 
we should not permit people to argue on 
both sides of the same question. 

If they want to criticize the Eisenhower 
administration for permitting serious re- 
verses—as if the situation were completed 
under our control, which it is not—and then 
for permitting arrangements to be started 
for a negotiated peace in Indochina, that is 
one thing. 

But. if they want to criticize the admin- 
istration, both (a) for those reverses and (b) 
for even daring to raise the question of how 
we may attempt, with our allies, to halt the 
reverses, then I say such criticism is exceed- 
ingly arbitrary and unfair. 

I point out very definitely that we are but 
one party to our worldwide system of collec- 
tive security. 

We do not and will not attempt to dictate. 
That is the way of the Soviets, not our way. 
PREMISES OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

Now, I want to turn to the broad and con- 
tinuing basis of United States foreign policy. 

The most significant single fact of world 
politics is the fact of aggressive Soviet power 
and its threat to our freedom and security. 
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Any American foreign policy which does 
not seek to meet the threat and reduce it 
to more manageable proportions is worse 
than useless; it is suicidal. 

The Eisenhower foreign policy is based on 
the premises that this threat can best be met 
through increasing the total strength not 
only of the United States but also of like- 
minded nations; that allies are not only use- 
ful but also necessary; that as the threat 
assumes political and economic as well as 
military forms, it must be met in political 
and economic as well as military ways; that 
in meeting the threat we need not limit our- 
selves to the specific form the threat takes; 
that although we must pace our efforts on 
the assumption that the threat will be of 
long duration, we can hasten its end by 
applying constant political pressure; and 
that, in the meantime, we are always ready 
to enter into good faith negotiations for the 
solution of outstanding problems and the 
reduction of world tensions generally. 


KEY ROLE OF U.N. 


I want to emphasize that the United Na- 
tions plays a very large role in the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy. 

This administration wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the United Nations. American policy 
continues to be based on support of the 
United Nations. We have sought, and con- 
tinue to seek, ways and means of strength- 
ening the United Nations. 

I am sick and tired of hearing narrow- 
minded critics parrot the nonsensical slogan, 
“Get the United States out of the U. N. and 
the U. N. out of the United States.” It is 
hard to imagine a more ill-conceived policy. 

Those who would destroy the U. N. fail to 
understand a very simple truth; if we were to 
disband the U. N. today, so essential is it to 
the cause of world peace that tomorrow we 
would have to start building a similar or- 
ganization to take its place. 


REVIEW OF POLICY 


When John Foster Dulles appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee in connec- 
tion with his nomination to be Secretary of 
State, I asked him what he hoped to accom- 
plish in the next year. 

“I think,” he said, “that the first task is 
to review and reappraise the present policies. 

“Those policies have in them many good 
elements, but on the other hand, the situa- 
tion has changed and deteriorated in many 
parts of the world. 

“There is always a great danger that, with- 
out intending to do so, we may fall into a 
rut or a@ process that already exists. The 
tendency is, there is a momentum that car- 
ries you along the line of present action, and 
it is very difficult to get the opportunity to 
really make a fresh review. The easy thing 
is to carry on. * * * 

“I hope before the end of the year we will 
be able to come up with either fresh policies 
or with a fresh conviction that the existing 
policies are the best that we can find. I hope 
that in most cases, we can find better 
policies,” 


This statement remains a good description 
of the Eisenhower administration’s approach 
to foreign policy. It is a realistic approach, 
an approach in which our policies are kept 
under constant review and scrutiny to make 
sure that they are the best that can be de- 
vised and that we do not, as Mr. Dulles de- 
scribed it, “fall into a rut or a process that 
already exists.” 

Mr. Dulles made this statement on January 
15, 1953. 

THE CAPACITY FOR RETALIATION _ 

One year later—on January 12, 1954—the 
Secretary spoke to the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York and outlined the 
evolution of the Eisenhower administration's 
foreign policy. 

That speech pretty well sums up in a gen- 
eral way the results of the fresh appraisal 
which was Mr, Dulles’ goal for his first year 
in office, 
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These results, which have been called the 
New Look, have been the subject of con- 
siderable misunderstanding. What the New 
Look really boils down to is that we will react 
to Communist aggression—in Mr. Dulles’ 
words—“by means and at places of our 
choosing.” We will not necessarily abide by 
the Communist choice of means and places. 

In other words we will not let the Com- 
munists set the ground rules. 

Basically, I am convinced that the idea of 
developing the capacity for instant retalia- 
tion is sound. 

This does not mean that we are com- 
mitted to instant and massive retaliation 
every time there is an aggression. Never- 
theless, the only way we can deter aggression 
is to let the aggressors know in advance that 
their aggression may cost them more than 
they will gain. Indeed, the mere existence 
of the capacity for instant and massive 
retaliation is the best possible guaranty 
that it will never have to be used. 

This policy does not, as has been charged, 
restrict us to a choice between starting 
world war three and ignoring local aggres- 
sions. On the contrary, it gives us wider 
choices and greater freedom of choice than 
we had before. 

With this in background, I want to turn 
again to specific geographic areas of the 
East-West conflict. 


THE ARMISTICE IN KOREA 


We have already briefly scanned the Indo- 
chinese problem, 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the 
fact that the initial item on the agenda of 
the Geneva Conference was not to be Indo- 
china, but rather, Korea—scene of the epic 
defense by the United Nations against the 
forces of Communist aggression and scene 
of our armistice agreement. The Commu- 
nists have already repeatedly violated the 
agreement, thus flaws have developed as we 
knew they would in the armistice. 

As @ result, there are those who have at- 
ternpted to belittle the Korean armistice 
completely. They contend that the armistice 
solved nothing. They are wrong. It solved 
the problem of people getting killed. 

It is a fact that the Chinese Communists 
were probably able thereby to divert some of 
their strength to Indochina. But the fact 
of the matter is that we, in turn, were able 
to utilize the armistice better to gird our 
strength for our own worldwide commit- 
ments. The armistice permitted us to begin 
the policy of disengagement, for we had ob-~ 
viously been forced to commit too large a 
proportion of American ground troops to one 
small and exceedingly remote area. 

The armistice permitted us to remove the 
Korean problem from the battlefield to the 
conference room. The armistice has proven, 
in effect, to be one of the significant accom- 
plishments of the last 16 months. 

Accompanying the armistice, we have ne- 
gotiated and ratified a mutual security 
treaty with Korea. We have concluded a 
military assistance agreement with Japan, 
and the Japanese will be making an increas- 
ing contribution to their own defense. 

I have long advocated an overall Pacific 
Pact to strengthen the forces of freedom in 
that part of the world. It is now closer to 
realization than ever before, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate delay in carrying out 
Secretary Dulles’ united-action plea. 


FREE WORLD ADVANCES IN MIDDLE EAST 


Turning now to the Middle East, we ob- 
serve that Iran has been saved from com- 
munism. Under the leadership of its young 
Shah, that historic country is now on the 
road to better days. The Iranian-British oil 
dispute, which once vexed the whole area, 
has yielded to cooler heads and better judg- 
ment, 

Equally significant in the Middle East has 
been the bringing of Pakistan into active par- 
ticipation in the free world defense system. 
The Pakistani and the Turks have arranged 
an alliance which we hope will be broadened 
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to include other countries of the Middle 
East. Negotiations for a military assistance 
agreement between the United States and 
Pakistan are actively proceeding. Pakistan 
is a truly remarkable country, poor in ma- 
terial wealth but rich in devotion to free- 
dom and capable of making a very significant 
contribution to our common cause. We wel- 
come her as an ally. 

The developing defense arrangements in 
the Middle East offer a good illustration of 
the results of the fresh appraisal which has 
been made of our past policies. One of our 
objectives in that area had long been a Mid- 
dle East Defense Organization which would 
tie the Arab States in with Turkey and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Such 
an arrangement would strengthen the area 
generally and greatly facilitate the defense 
of one of the weakest and most crucial areas 
of the free world. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
the attainment of that objective was highly 
improbable and that we could not realis- 
tically base our policy on it. 

We turned-our attention, therefore, to 
something that was more nearly attainable— 
a defensive alliance along the northern tier 
of middle eastern states, anchored in Turkey 
at one end, in Pakistan at the other, and 
including Iraq and possibly Iran. We have 
not given up our ultimate goal of an area- 
wide alliance in the Middle East, but mean- 
while we are making encouraging progress 
toward a more limited and more realistic 
objective. 

SOME PROGRESS IN WESTERN EUROPE 

In Eqgrope, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has been strengthened. 

The NATO buildup has been put on a 
long-term basis, at a level that can be sus- 
tained. This makes the burden more easily 
bearable, both for ourselves and our allies. 
It has made it possible to reduce our eco- 
nomic aid to the vanishing point, and this 
has had beneficial effects not only on our 
own budget but also on our relations with 
our allies. NATO is a significant deterrent 
to Communist aggression in Europe, and it 
is now acquiring strength which will last. 

We have long recognized that NATO could 
not be fully effective, however, without a 
contribution from Germany. The device 
which has worked out for securing that con- 
tribution was the European Defense Com- 
munity. The EDC Treaty was signed in May 
1952, but 8 months later when the Elisen- 
hower administration took office, not a single 
member had ratified it. This was made one 
of the top priorities of American policy, and 
EDC has now been ratified by 4 of the 6 sig- 
natory states. 

FRANCE AND EDC 

We are all aware of the interrelation be- 
tween Indochina and the problem of French 
ratification of EDC. The fact that France 
has not ratified the treaty is of deep concern 
to us, to thinking French men and women, 
and to men of good will everywhere. But 
no man, viewing the facts, should under- 
estimate the difficulties and complexities of 
Prance’s internal parliamentary problem in 
relation to EDC. Secretary of State Dulles 
has done everything possible to present the 
facts frankly to the French Government. I 
am sure that no one could charge Mr. Dulles 
with lack of forthrightness on this or, for 
that matter, on other pressing issues. 

A further accomplishment of the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy in Europe has been to 
bring Spain into our defense system. As 
the result of an agreement signed last year, 
we now have at our disposal Spanish sites 
for bases of very great strategic importance. 

The past 16 months have likewise brought 
about a closer association of Yugoslavia, and 
its considerable military establishment, with 
Greece and Turkey. This gives added 
strength against aggression in southeast 
Europe. 

OUR LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Finally, in Latin America, the Eisenhower 
administration has taken steps to rectify 
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the neglect by our policymakers of our near- 
est friends which had prevailed for so long. 

The trip by the President’s distinguished 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, did a great 
deal to improve our relations in Latin Amer- 
ica generally and to convince the people 
there that we genuinely want their friend- 
ship. 

The most dramatic change in Latin Amer- 
ican attitudes toward the United States is 
exemplified by Argentina. There is now not 
only a very much friendlier atmosphere to- 
ward the United States in Buenos Aires, 
but there has been a curtailment of the 
anti-United States propaganda activities of 
Argentine Embassies in other American 
Republics. We trust that this improvement 
in relations will continue and will be 
enhanced. 

We further strengthened hemispheric 
solidarity at the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference in Caracas in March. 

By the impressive vote of 17 to 1, that 
conference recognized that “the domination 
or control of the political institutions of 
any American State by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States, endangering 
the peace of America * * *.” 

That is a great step forward. It recog- 
nizes, for the first time in this formal way, 
that communism is itself foreign interven- 
tion in the affairs of the Americas. And it 
comes none too soon to meet the Commu- 
nist menace in this hemisphere, particularly 
in Central America and the Caribbean, 
notably the Communist beachhead in Guate- 
mala, which already is beginning to radiate 
its evil influence to neighboring countries 
and elsewhere in Latin America, 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


By this brief region-by-region summary, 
I do not of course intend even to imply a 
completely or uniformly encouraging out- 
look. 

There will always, of course, be unsolved 
problems. I have dealt at some length with 
one of these problems—the one in Indo- 
china—but I have not even mentioned 
others, on any one of which a whole evening 
could be spent—such as for example, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in the Middle East, the 
Egyptian-British dispute over Suez, the prob- 
lem of India’s position, the problems of Ger- 
man unification, of an Austrian peace treaty, 
and many others. 

On balance, however, by any objective 
standard of measurement, we have made sub- 
stantial progress in the last 16 months. You 
cannot expect this progress to take spectacu- 
lar form like a before-and-after picture ad- 
vertising the results of dieting. A part of 
our foreign policy progress does not yet ap- 
pear in tangible results. It consists of tak- 
ing steps to make some of our outstanding 
problems more susceptible to solution. 

I do want to point out however that many 
of these problems arise from an insufficient 
understanding on the part of the people in- 
volved of the nature of the Soviet threat 
and from a misunderstanding of American 
policies and American motives. 


PROPAGANDA OF AND ABOUT US 


Because of our association with our NATO 
allies, some of whom happen to be the prin- 
cipal colonial powers of Europe, the United 
States is unfortunately and unjustifiably 
tainted with colonialism throughout most of 
the non-European, non-Communist part of 
the world—in the Middle East, in Africa, in 
Asia, and even to some extent in Latin 
America. 

It is a scandal that this was ever allowed 
to happen. No other country on the face 
of the globe has such an unblemished record 
against colonialism as the United States, 
and no other country has such a black record 
as the Soviet Union. In Secretary Dulles’ 
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restrained phrase, our policy in that regard 
had become “unnecessarily ambiguous.” 
That is being corrected. 

As a further step in promoting better 
worldwide understanding of the United 
States and the things it stands for, we have 
strengthened our overseas information pro- 
grams. These programs are designed to dis- 
seminate the truth about Americans and 
American policies. The more we can spread 
the simple, unvarnished truth, the more 
trouble the Communists have in peddling 
their lies. 


THE SOVIET CAPTIVE COUNTRIES 


There is one very important part of the 
world which I have not talked about tonight, 
and that is the Soviet Union itself and its 
captive countries. Some extremely inter- 
esting things have been happening in that 
area recently. 

The increasing number of desertions of 
Communist espionage agents and saboteurs 
is a matter of great significance. 

For years, of course, there have been a 
great number of refugees flowing out of the 
Soviet bloc, and that too, is significant as 
an indication of the opposition of the peo- 
ple generally to Communist totalitarianism. 
But of late the desire for freedom has begun 
to penetrate even into the Soviet secret 
police, which we can presume to be com- 
posed of hard core, specially selected and 
trained agents. We can rejoice that the 
Soviet loyalty and security program is not 
working very well. 

There is other evidence of tension and un- 
rest behind the Iron Curtain. The most 
spectacular exemple was, of course, the June 
17 riots in East Berlin and throughout the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. But those riots 
are only indicative. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is publishing a series of studies, prepared by 
the Library of Congress, on tensions within 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet captive 
countries. These carefully documented 
studies show that every social and economic 
group has special grievances against the 
Communist imperialists. They show fur- 
ther that the Communists are having great 
difficulties in imposing their system and that 
in many cases their efforts to date have re- 
sulted in complete failure. 

It might be easy to draw many inferences 
from these facts and to conclude, wishfully, 
that the Soviet Empire is on the verge of 
collapse. It would be highly unrealistic to 
base our policy on such a misleading and 
mistaken premise. But we can legitimately 
take comfort in the fact that the Commu- 
nists have their troubles, too. They have 
more troubles, in fact, than we do. 

Many of these troubles, of course, are the 
inevitable result of the internal contradic- 
tions which afflict all totalitarian states. But 
I think it is fair to attribute some of them 
to our own policies of strength and determi- 
nation. The stronger the free nations, the 
brighter the flames of liberty and independ- 
ence will burn in the breasts of oppressed 
peoples everywhere. 

As I have pointed out one of the key points 
of the Eisenhower policy is to put as much 
political pressure as possible on the Soviet 
bloc. The more trouble the bloc has for 
itself, the less opportunity it has to start 
trouble for others. 

UNITED STATES FLEXIBILITY 


This strategy also gives us more flexibility, 
more maneuverability, more initiative. Let 
me give you a few examples of how this 
works. 

We tell the Soviets that we will react to 
aggression, but we do not tell them how. 
We worry them, keep them guessing. 

We deneutralized Formosa. The Commu- 
nists no longer have assurance that our 
Seventh Fleet will prevent Nationalist Chi- 
nese actions against the mainland. 

We are disengaging ourselves from Korea. 
This means that less of our strength is tied 
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down in one spot; more of it is available as 
a strategic, mobile reserve. It means that 
we have more strength, not less. 

We challenge the Communists to live up 
to their professed desire for world peace. We 
demand deeds to prove the good faith of 
their glittering words. When the deeds are 
not forthcoming, some of the glitter wears 
off the words. 

We go further. We put forward construc. 
tive suggestions of our Own—such as the 
President’s proposal for the peaceful deve). 
opment of atomic energy. Negotiations 
based on this proposal are now going for- 
ward. We hope for positive results. If the 
Soviets mean what they say, we will have 
positive results. If not, then the whole 
world will know where the blame lies, 


PRESERVE NONPARTISANSHIP 


Viewing the situation as a whole, I believe 
that the facts which I have presented justify 
my contention that our foreign policy dur- 
ing the last year and a quarter has indeed 
been more vigorous, more imaginative, more 
dynamic, more daring, in searching out weak 
spots in the Soviet bloc and in bringing 
pressure to bear on those weak spots. 

I do not for one moment attempt to gloss 
over the obvious difficulties we have en- 
countered. I do not believe that the Repub- 
lican administration and its supporters in 
the Congress could or would make any claims 
to perfection or infallibility or in before- 
and-after miracles. 

Now, as to the charges against our admin- 
istration, I point out to you that we are 
approaching an important byelection. In- 
evitably there is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to magnify alleged shortcomings of the 
incumbent or the previous administration. 
I believe, however, that at least insofar as 
foreign policy is concerned, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats should exercise re- 
straint, judgment, and fairness. 

This is no time for partisanship to divide 
us on foreign policy. It is bad enough that 
we have experienced the degree of division 
which we have encountered in certain re- 
spects with our allies. Let not this division 
occur fn our own land as well and thereby 
aggravate our problems with friend and foe 
alike. 

We welcome honest differences at home 
and abroad. We know that reasonable men 
have a right to differ and will inevitably 
differ at times. But the stakes are too high 
for the survival of this Nation—I repeat, the 
survival of this Nation—and of western civil- 
ization as a whole, for us to allow partisan 
bickering, partisan crowing, or partisan ac- 
cusations, to impair American foreign policy. 

There are those who have attempted com- 
pletely and unreservedly to denounce bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan foreign policy. I 
confess I cannot appreciate their twisted 
logic. 

Don’t they realize that the enemies of our 
country want nothing more than to divide 
us? Don’t they realize that there is noth- 
ing incompatible between bipartisan foreign 
policy and our constitutional system? In 
this system the incumbent administration 
has basic support from the loyal opposition 
with whom it consults at all stages and yet 
both the majority and the minority reserve 
to themselves the right to have certain 
differences. 

CLOSE POLITICAL BALANCE OF POWER 

There must be and will continue to be 
bipartisanship in foreign policy, particularly 
under the present delicate political balance 
of power. 

Take the situation in Washington today. 
With the Senate divided 48 to 47 in favor of 
the Democrats, and with a two-thirds vote 
necessary for the ratification of all treaties, 
how could President Eisenhower possibly 
conduct our foreign policy without a sub-. 
stantial number of votes from the other side 
of the aisle? 
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Those who insist that bipartisanship is 
outmoded, badly need a lesson in elementary 
arithmetic. 

I repeat: We welcome honest criticism. 
Such criticism is a part of the American tra- 
dition, and out of it there frequently come 
some constructive ideas and suggestions. 
The absence of such criticism is one of the 
great weaknesses of the Soviet Union, and 
the opportunity for it here is one of our 
great strengths. 

CRITICS SHOULD SUGGEST ALTERNATIVE 


Those who criticize, however, have the re- 
sponsibility of offering a better alternative. 

The practical conditions which we face in 
the world rarely give us a choice between 
black and white. We are usually confronted 
with varying shades of gray, and frequently 
pretty dark shades at that. We have too 
often been in a situation where there were no 
good alternatives, where we have had to 
choose the least undesirable one. 

It is easy enough to lambaste the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State in retrospect. 
It is easier to call a football game on Mon- 
day morning than it is on Saturday after- 
noon. But objections which are offered on 
Saturday afternoon are entitled to a great 
deal more respect than those which do not 
come until Monday morning. 

I would be more impressed with the criti- 
cism which I hear of our foreign policy if the 
critics displayed more foresight and less 
hindsight. There has been too little of the 
former and a great deal too much of the 
latter from the Hoosier critics. 

In the language of the old frontier saying, 
“Any jackass can kick down a barn but it 
takes a carpenter to build one.” 

Together with our allies, we are, by and 
large, moving ahead in our building a struc- 
ture of world peace. Our progress is not 
perfect nor is it uninterrupted by setbacks. 
But I challenge our critics either to come up 
with a better set of blueprints or to pitch 
in and help execute those that we have. 

CONCLUSION 

I conclude these comments with this final 
point: In the last 16 months, we have 
strengthened foreign policy—the shield of 
our Republic. We have strengthened it 
toward the end of our own survival and of 
the survival of all that we hold dear. 

We have done so on the sound premise 
that our strength would improve the chances 
of peace, 

There is no man in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration who lightly considers war, 
whether it be a so-called minor war, or a 
global Armageddon which might start from 
such a war. 

If partisan critics want not just to criti- 
cize but to misrepresent the position of the 
administration, then they must reckon with 
the consequences of the division which they 
may cause. 

The world situation is tin a fluid state— 
more so than perhaps ever before. An event 
in one part of the world dynamically alters 
events elsewhere. Our prospects in any one 
area can change for the better—or for the 
worse—by some sudden action or series of 
actions. A so-called defeat can be turned 
a victory and, yes, the reverse is true as 
well. 

All of these facts make it necessary that 
we all maintain our sense of perspective. 
These facts make it necessary that critics 
think before they speak, and that they offer 
constructive alternatives when they criticize. 

We of America have made progress in our 
foreign relations. We must make more 
progress. But we will require the greatest 
possible unity, patience, and understanding 
toward that end, 
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Diversification of the Economy of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, North 
Carolina has one of the most diversified 
economies of any of our States. As evi- 
dence of the great progress we are mak- 
ing, I wish to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
article which recently appeared in a 
great many North Carolina newspapers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC ExPaANDs To Emptor 10,000 
PEOPLE Now 


(By Wade Lucas) 


WINSTON-SaLEM.—Veterans of World War 
II were still returning to their homes and 
being hailed as heroes in many instances 
back in 1946 when the first of the units of 
what is officially known as the North Caro- 
lina works of Western Electric Co. was es- 
tablished in North Carolina. 

Today, Western Electric, whose parent 
company is the internationally known 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
expanded its operations not only here in 
Winston-Salem but also in Burlington and 
Greensboro, 

More than 10,000 persons, some 35 percent 
of whom are women, are working the stand- 
ard, 40-hour week in the North Carolina 
works of Western Electric. It is about these 
people, most of whom are native-born Tar- 
heels, that this story is being written to 
point up that workers in this company find 
little difficulty adapting themselves to skills 
required in the manufacture of electronics, 
electrical equipment, and associated prod- 
ucts. 

Because of the nature of the electronics 
work being done here, in Greensboro, and in 
Burlington in Western Electric’s North Caro- 
lina works, integral units in the company 
coast to coast operations, not too much can 
be said. But in the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton and in headquarters of United States 
Armed Forces throughout the world the of- 
ficials know much more about the com- 
pany’s operation in North Carolina than can 
be told here, 

WHAT IT MAKES 


But, and here the company’s booklet, 
Welcome to Western Electric, is quoted, is a 
little insight into the concern’s operations 
within its guarded plants located in North 
Carolina. Headed “What We Make,” here 
it is: 

“Today the United States is for electronic 
and communications spending many billions 
of dollars for equipment for defense. The 
Western Electric Co. produces an important 
part of that equipment for every branch 
of the armed services—Army Ordnance and 
Signal Corps, Navy, and Air Force. 

“The products manufactured by the North 
Carolina works are principally electronic 
equipment for defense such as search, track- 
ing, and fire control radar, and transceivers. 

“Work is also being done at the North 
Carolina works in an electronic control sys- 
tem for the Army Ordnance’s electrically 
controlled antiaircraft missiles which travel 
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at supersonic speeds. In addition to defense 
projects the works’ personnel recently 
teamed up with organizations at other West- 
ern Electric locations to manufacture the 
equipment for the Bell System's transconti- 
nental microwave radio-relay system used in 
transmitting TV.” 

Kansas-born Fred Henderson, North Caro- 
lina works manager, is inordinately proud of 
the work being done by the more than 10,000 
workers in the plants here, in Burlington, 
and in Greensboro. So is Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of Western Electric, who 
recently visited the State and inspected his 
company’s plants in the three cities. 


SAFETY RECORD 


For these workers, practically all of whom 
are Tarheels, are among other things setting 
safety records that not only earn for them 
awards from the United States Department 
of Labor and the North Carolina Department 
of Labor, but also warm praise from North 
Carolina's Governor, William B. Umstead, and 
Director Ben E. Douglas, of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment. 

Employees of the North Carolina works 
of this big company during 1953 earned the 
enviable record of only 0.92 injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours worked. It is the lowest such 
mark ever attained by a manufacturing loca- 
tion of the Western Electric Co. working as 
many as 18% million hours in a fiscal year. 

Burlington employees have qualified for 
the North Carolina and United States De- 
partment of Labor joint award for outstand- 
ing safety achievements for the seventh con- 
secutive year, Winston-Salem for the fourth 
consecutive year, and Greensboro for the 
second consecutive year. 

In addition, Winston-Salem and Burling- 
ton received the National Safety Council’s 
award of honor in 1953 for having worked in 
excess of 4 million man-hours without a 
lost-time injury. Greensboro also qualified 
for this award ‘in 1953 and has worked more 
than 4,500,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident “to which record.” The Am-< 
plifier, company employee publication 
proudly points out, “the Greensboro em< 
ployees are still adding hours.” Winston- 
Salem has applied for its second award of 
honor for having worked 5,290,147 man- 
hours from June 30, 1953, to January 11, 
1954, inclusive, without a lost-time accident, 

Asked to comment on this safety record, 
Works Manager Henderson, no man to go 
out of his way to seek publicity by any man- 
ner of means, said to the company workers: 
“The State and national awards for safety 
achievement for which our North Carolina 
works’ employees have qualified reflect your 
splendid cooperation in maintaining stand- 
ards of safety on the job which have resulted 
in an accident frequency rate far below the 
rate for our industry. I am truly proud of 
this outstanding safety record, and I know 
you are, too. 

“Safety on the job is not enough, however, 
I want to urge you as strongly as possible to 
use the same caution off the job * * * at 
home and on the highways * * * which has 
earned you national recognition for safety 
achievement on the job. It’s a small price 
to pay for the continued health and happi- 
ness of your loved ones.” 

PRAISE FROM GOVERNOR 

And to Western Electric Co.’s approximate 
5,600 employees in Winston-Salem, 3,200 in 
Burlington, 1,400 in Greensboro, and North 
Carolina works’ field engineers scattered 
throughout the world with the United States 
Armed Forces, Governor Umstead has this 
to say: 

“North Carolina is proud of the work you 
are doing and the safety records you are 
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setting. You are shining examples of what 
can be achieved by practicing safety on the 
job. As Governor of North Carolina, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

The Governor, who has made further in- 
dustrial development of North Carolina a 
principal goal of his administration, also 
spoke as the active chairman of the State 
board of conservation and development, pol- 
icymaking body for the State department of 
conservation and development. 

Conservation and Development Director 
Douglas, who is spearheading the State's 
campaign for more industrial payrolls, joined 
Governor Umstead in congratulating the 
Western Electric Co.’s Tar Heel workers for 
their safety achievements. 


GOOD WORKERS 


“These people, as Mr. Fred Henderson has 
said, are good workers, easy to train in the 
complex manufacture of electronics and elec- 
trical equipment, have excellent records for 
job productivity, and are showing us that 
safety can really be practiced on the job. To 
them my heartiest congratulations.” 

Readers of the State’s newspapers may re- 
member what Western Electric’s Fred Hen- 
derson said in the department of conserva- 
tion and development sponsored industrial 
development forum at Burlington last year. 


EASY TO TRAIN 


“We knew when we came to North Caro- 
lina there would be much training involved 
and we were concerned about how rapidly 
the people here would adjust to our work,” 
Henderson said. “We were agreeably sur- 
prised, however, to find the training require- 
ment to be less than half what we expected, 
showing how adaptable the people are.” 

In a talk to Winston-Salem Rotarians re- 
cently, Mr. Henderson was quoted as saying 
that the stability and willingness of North 
Carolina's young people to learn gives the 
State an important asset for attracting new 
industry. 

And pointing up the quality and produc- 
tivity of the workers his company employs 
in North Carolina, this Kansas-born indus- 
trialist, who is becoming quite a booster for 
North Carolina and its people, said it is 
quite a tribute to his company’s Tar Heel 
employees that they can build the concern’s 
“Nike” guided missile, which happens to be 
@ complicated electronic weapon with more 
than 1,500,000 parts. 

That Western Electric has faith in North 
Carolina and the State's determination to 
build for that “better tomorrow” that Gover- 
nor Umstead envisioned in his inaugural ad- 
dress in Raleigh in January 1953, is further 
demonstrated by the company’s construction 
of a new manufacturing building here. 

It is expected this building will be com- 
pleted sometime this year. Including aux- 
iliary service buildings and an office building 
which was started during 1953, the new con- 
struction, approximating $8,000,000 in cost, 
will provide about 625,000 square feet of 
space in which to centralize work now being 
performed at several leased locations in 
Winston-Salem. 





Poland’s Constitutional Independence 
Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
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ment which I have prepared relative to 
Poland’s Constitutional Independence 
Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is a distinct privilege for me to join my 
colleagues today in celebrating the Consti- 
tutional Independence Day of Poland. It is 
appropriate that today, May 3d, that we in 
the Congress take note of this day because 
just within the last few days the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations reported a 
resolution favoring the immediate holding of 
free and fair elections in Poland. As a mem- 
ber of that committee, I enthusiastically 
joined in voting for it. 

The people of Poland are today enslaved 
by international communism. We in the 
United States must never forget that one of 
our goals as a free nation in the free world 
must be the eventual emancipation of Poland 
and its people from Communist totalitarian- 
ism. The spirit of Poland remains free. I 
am confident that Poland itself will again 
soon be free. 





Secretary Benson’s Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Secretary Benson’s At- 
titude,” published in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SecreTary BENSON’s ATTITUDE 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson told 
newsmen in Washington yesterday that he 
won't resign if Congress rejects his flexible 
price-support program, That’s good news. 

Secretary Benson, during his months in 
the Cabinet, has shown that he is honest, 
has the courage of his convictions, and is 
constructive in his efforts, too, for good, 
sound government. We need that kind of 
man in Washington. 

Members of Congress up for reelection are 
threatening to throw out his carefully con- 
sidered and planned farm program designed 
to check overproduction now costing Ameri- 
can taxpayers in the billions every year. 
They want to keep parity payments at a 
rigid and artificial 90 percent, despite the 
heavy waste, fearing that the Benson pro- 
gram will antagonize farmers. me 

Every valid argument is in favor of the 
Benson program. The one it would replace 
is a wartime measure designed to stimulate 
production when every ounce of food could 
be used. With other countries up to normal 
in food production and this country’s export 
demand heavily reduced, the old system is 
out-of-date and a heavy burden upon Amer- 
ican families because of taxes they must pay 
for surplus foods that can’t be used. 

Surpluses, as every New York State dairy 
farmer has learned through years of bitter 
experience, are the bane of agriculture and 
the fact that the Government subsidizes 
them does not change the fact. 

The change has to be made. The country 
can’t continue to throw away billions every 
year on an unsound and outworn program. 
It is up to Congress to recognize and act on 
the fact. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive in this morning’s mai] 
a letter from Mr. Edward J. Konkol, 
executive secretary of the -Wisconsin 
Good Roads Association, conveying cer- 
tain resolutions which had been adopted 
by the fourth annual convention of that 
association in Milwaukee on April 27. 

One of the resolutions deals with the 
vital interrelationship between good 
roads and civil defense. It is clear that 
if, for example, we are to make adequate 
preparation for the evacuation of our 
cities because of imminent enemy at- 
tack we must have a far better system of 
highway exits from our major cities, in 
order that vast numbers of lives may be 
saved within the minutes and hours of 
the time which may be available. 

I was glad to note recently that Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Director Val Peterson 
emphasized the significance of planning 
our future highway program toward 
that end. 

In my own State the mayor of our larg- 
est city, the Honorable Frank Zeidler, 
has long emphasized the theme of the 
importance of the highway system in 
relation to civil defense. 

At Mayor Zeidler’s request, Dr. George 
Parkinson, Deputy Director for Civil 
Defense, prepared an evacuation plan 
for the city of Milwaukee, and plans for 
its implementation are now being made. 

It is my earnest hope that the plan- 
ning of the integration of an improved 
and expanded Federal highway program 
with civil-defense needs will proceed 
apace, rather than lag for lack of 
imagination or lack of necessary funds. 

I send to the desk the text of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Wisconsin Good 
Roads Association on this issue. 

On the overall implications of civil de- 
fense, I append to it excerpts from Mayor 
Zeidler’s annual address to the Common 
Council of Milwaukee on April 20. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the excerpts from the address 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION Suprortinc Goop ROADS FOR 

Civ. DEFENSE 

Whereas the citizens of Wisconsin and 
the Nation have been greatly concerned in 
recent months with the development of 
military weapons including the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs; and 

Whereas various programs have been de- 
signed to accelerate the public interest in the 
matter of civilian defense in order to develop 
an orderly evacuation procedure in the event 
of an atomic attack; and 

Whereas it has been pointed out by civilian 
defense authorities and officials that the 
matter of movement of the masses of people 
in time of emergency or time of attack is 
of paramount ice to the salvation 
of the citizens and to this end it is desir- 
able to have good roads capable and avail- 
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able for this purpose; and in this new atomic 
age with the development of nuclear weap- 
ons; and 
Whereas it will be necessary to disperse 
our heavy basic industries and good high- 
ways are essential to the citizenry for ready 
access to such dispersed industries: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin Good Roads 
Association do endorse the program of the 
Wisconsin civilian defense officials and ex- 
tend their cooperation in this worthy cause 
to bring about greater public interest in 
better roads for civil defense; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the highway program in 
Wisconsin be accelerated with the view of 
developing better and safer roads in order 
to fit into the civil defense program in the 
movement of civilian and military person- 
nel in the time of great catastrophe; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Walter J. Kohler, 
Governor of Wisconsin and the Honorable 
Ralph J. Olson, adjutant general of the State 
of Wisconsin. 
Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., this 27th day 
of April 1954. 
Wisconsin Goop Roaps ASSOCIATION. 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. KoNKOL, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 
Oxuar JOHNSON, 
President. 





ANNUAL MESSAGE OF Mayor FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Aprit 20, 1954 


: Aprit 20, 1954. 

To the Honorable the Common Council. 

GENTLEMEN: In preparing this annual 
message on the state of our city it became 
evident to me that most of our problems and 
needs, our plans and hopes for the future 
were tied to a tremendous goal—evolution 
for the dual purposes of security and beau- 
tification. 

All our thinking and action ought now to 
be directed toward this goal. 


CITIES IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


Our future progress is largely dependent 
upon how best a city can live and grow in 
the age of nuclear weapons. Milwaukee's 
evolution is being forced by the revolution 
of science. 

We must learn how to providé for the long- 
range reduction of the vulnerability of our 
cities. We must reduce the density of our 
population, and make industry less vulner- 
able. At the same time we must preserve 
the income sources of the city so that it can 
exist. We also must provide for the safety 
of our people by arranging for their rapid 
dispersal should attack come. 

These concepts must be in the background 
of every municipal decision we make hence- 
forward. 

Of course, we hope that the nations of the 
world will, by international agreement, soon 
relieve us of the threat which hangs over 
every center of population. Unfortunately 
the sole answer is not entirely in the hands 
of the United States. 

It so happens that out of the pressure of 
the tomic age forces have developed which 
can help produce a beautiful and modern 
city. We must harness these forces for re- 
building and renewing our city, for conserv- 
ing neighborhoods, for improving the flow of 
traffic, for increased planning and zoning. 
Properly directed over two decades, these 
forces can make for more mental and physi- 
cal comfort in our metropolitan life. 

In our city’s evolution, we must eradicate 
our old, dirty, and wornout exteriors. The 
ugliness, decay, dirt, and pollution, which 
have for so long characterized large parts of 
our American cities, are undesirable and 
unnecessary. The natural instincts of our 
people cry for wholesome surroundings. It 
is up to us now to plan for our objective: 
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That Milwaukee shall be a model city for 
cleanliness, beauty, security, and oppor- 
tunity. 

As we progress in this evolution, we will 
be—at the same time—making adjustments 
for the stern and awesome realities engen- 
dered by the resolution in nuclear weapons. 

At the present time, the metropolitan cen- 
ters of our Nation continue to expand in a 
manner which provides a hazard for every- 
one. Between 1940 and 1952, more than 6 
million people were added to the resident 
population of central cities of 168 metro- 
politan areas. Realistic thinking, begun 
immediately after 1946, would have set up, 
through local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, plans for the future location of peo- 
pie and industry. Thus we could have 
minimized the dangers that are now inher- 
ent in our American metropolitan cities. A 
system of regional zoning, and a modern 
manner of collecting and allocating taxes, 
would have allowed cities to adjust them- 
selves to the realities of the age. 

We, in the cities, cannot ignore the 
changes which must take place because of 
the recent dramatic advance in the power 
of nuclear weapons. Individuals, and indus- 
tries alike, will begin to make decisions to 
get away from the targets. These moves will 
be encouraged by the Federal Government 
in a hundred ways through the policies of 
the National Security Council and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The impact of these new policies is being 
studied. The Milwaukee Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Milwaukee County 
Civil Defense Commission have jointly au- 
thorized a study of our city’s future evolu- 
tion as dictated by the need for dispersal. 
But while we begin to alter our course of 
civil development, we must also concentrate 
on immediate pressing problems, 





Procedure at the Hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and timely editorial entitled 
“Above the Law?” which appeared this 
morning in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Asove THE Law? 


To “The Case of the Cropped Picture” 
must now be added “The Case of the Pur- 
loined Letter”—or, what is worse, “The Case 
of the Letter That Was Never Written.” It 
is really dismal that the Senate hearings 
should have to spend hours going into mat- 
ters of this kind, and even more dismal that 
in two current instances such shabby tricks 
should have been perpetrated by Senator 
McCartHy and his staff. 

“Now I would like to, Mr. Secretary, give 
you a letter.” So said the Senator on Tues- 
day, opening up a new line of attack upon 
the Secretary of the Army. And what did 
the letter turn out to be? It turned out 
to be a digest of information which should 
not have got outside the restricted channels 
approved by the FBI, in the form of a carbon 
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copy of which no original apparently exists. 
Mr. Hoover did not sign it, and, in fact, 
never wrote the letter. In short, this docu- 
ment was basically different, in form and 
substance, from what Senator McCarrnr 
had represented it as being; and the way he 
had got it, as well as the way he produced 
it at the hearings, raised the gravest ques- 
tions as to the propriety of the Senator's 
conduct. 

What is even more shocking than the fraud 
is the theory by which Senator McCarruy 
justified the incident. He had received the 
letter, he said, from an Army intelligence 
officer; day and night he was receiving re- 
ports, and no one (as he told Mr. Welch) 
“will ever get me to violate the confidence 
of loyal people in this Government who are 
giving me information.” The unknown Army 
officer is certainly guilty of a serious offense 
in transmitting this FBI report to unauthor- 
ized persons. Others are guilty in varying 
degrees of insubordination, disobedience of 
Official orders, disloyalty to their chiefs. Yet 
Senator McCartnuy encourages all these, con- 
nives with them, protects them. He puts 
himself at the head of secret spy apparatus, 
claiming to be above the law—and above 
all principles of orderly administration and 
executive responsibility. Such means, any 
means, are justified, he implies, because he 
is seeking to root out communism and others 
(presumably) are not. 

It is one thing to protect the kind of in- 
formants upon which the FBI relies. It is 
entirely a different thing (as Mr. Jenkins has 
so far failed to realize) to protect an inform- 
ant who brings secret information from the 
FBI or from some other part of the Federal 
establishment. The refusal to reveal the 
name of such a one is proof that Senator 
McCarrHy considers himself the center of 
an absolute power, with the executive de- 
partment reduced to subservience before 
him. 

The facts which reveal the nature of Sen- 
ator McCarTHy’s arrogance and usurpation 
are, fortunately, the same ones that will 
prove his undoing. The public is now see- 
ing clearly what is at stake in the hearings: 
the issue of orderly constitutional govern. 
ment as opposed to a one-man reign of ter- 
ror. It is seeing also the methods by which 
Senator McCarTtHy works. The cropped pic- 
ture may not have seemed of vital impor- 
tance in itself, but tied in with them the 
altered FBI report, and seen as one in a 
long series of tricks and deceitful maneu- 
vers, it takes on a weighty significance, 
Communism cannot be rooted out this way. 
Equally important, free institutions cannot 
in this way be preserved, 





Texas Newspaper Suggests Mass Citation 
to Youths Serving as Medical Pioneers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an outstanding east Texas news- 
paper, the Lufkin Daily News, recently 
published a very brief editorial titled 
“Our Brave Youngsters.” 

Because the three sentences compos- 
ing the editorial express a feeling widely 
shared by our people, I wish, without 
further comment, to ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendiz 
of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Baave YOUNGSTERS 

When they get around to passing out 
awards again in the medical field, we hope 
the authorities can find it in their hearts 
to give a group—or perhaps we should say 
a mass—citation to the thousands of young- 
sters now submitting to the Salk antipolio 
vaccine tests. 

With varying degrees of bravery, these kids 
are serving as medical pioneers in a project 
that could wipe out one of our worst remain- 
ing scourges. To some of them the hypo- 
dermic needie must look as big as an atomic 
cannon. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


—— 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2150) providing for 
creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation to construct part of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in United States terri- 
tory in the interest of national security; 
authorizing the Corporation to consummate 
certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada relative to con- 
struction and operation of the seaway; em- 
powering the Corporation to finance the 
United States share of the seaway cost on a 
self-liquidating basis; to establish coopera- 
tion with Canada in the control and opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway; to authorize 
negotiations with Canada of an agreement 
on tolls; and for other purposes. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Suir]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I first became acquainted with this 
project in 1951 at the hearings before 
our committee, when both the national 
and the international aspects of the mat- 
ter were presented in great detail; how 
the proposed seaway will effect our na- 
tional economy; how it will affect our 
national defense; our relations with our 
neighbor to the north, Canada; and in 
a broader sense, our relations with the 
rest of the world. 

Many grave statements have been 
made about the bad effect from an eco- 
nomic sense upon other sections of the 
country if this project is completed. 
They are the same type of statements 
that were made in years past, when it 
was first suggested that we build the 
Panama Canal; that we build a trans- 
continental railroad or a transcontinen- 
tal highway; when we developed water 
commerce on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers; when it was proposed that we 
develop the harbors of our great sea- 
board cities. This American economy is 
not a pie which we can divide in such a 
way that if one man’s share gets larger 
the other man will naturally have to get 
some more. This economy of ours has to 


continue to expand and develop. If all 
sections of our country are to continue 
to get a larger share, if all of us are to 
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continue to enjoy a better standard of 
living, if the American way is to provide 
a better life for all of us, we must do 
everything we can to develop All of the 
economic potential of our country, with- 
out regard to sectionalism, without any 
regard to whether this will help some- 
body a little more than it will help me. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project will, 
of course, be of great benefit to the States 
which border upon the Great Lakes, but 
it will be of greater benefit to this Nation 
of ours as a whole. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives tomorrow, when it takes final action 
on this measure, will give its overwhelm- 
ing and enthusiastic endorsement, which 
will show to the country and the rest 
of the world that we are attempting to 
act on this project without any spirit of 
sectionalism, and that that spirit will 
carry over into the future so that other 
projects of this same type will be met 
with the same attitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 





Dien Bien Phu 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
fall of Dien Bien Phu in accordance with 
the Communists predetermined time- 
table will come as a sobering shock to 
those who have been lulled into com- 
placency by the administration’s verbal 
gyrations between oft-repeated soothing 
slogans—to justify defense- cuts—and 
sporadic tough talk which fooled our own 
people but patiently failed to bluff or 
deter the Communists. 

Only power can deter the Commu- 
nists. Only existent, evident, unchal- 
lengeable power can give us the peace 
we all fervently desire. There will be no 
peace through weakness. 

The significance of Dien Bien Phu is 
far greater than it need have been ex- 
cept for administration statements. If 
nothing could be done or would be done 
to save it, obviously it was a psycholog- 
ical, strategic, and political blunder to 
magnify it to huge proportions and 
thereby increase the damage its fall has 
done to the cause of the free world. 

Korea and Indochina are two ends of 
one battle line. After our strength was 
frozen and immobilized in Korea, it was 
obivious Communist strength would 
shift to Indochina. Although not a mil- 
itary strategist, I stated this fact months 
ago, and predicted that Indochina might 
well be another case of “too little and 
too late.” 

Now the cruel blow has fallen. The 
sterile vacillating and confused policies 
of this badly divided administration 
have brought us to the brink of diplo- 
matic and military disaster. It is time 


family quarreling, its disgraceful cir- 
cuses, and begin to give this Nation re- 
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sponsible leadership accompanied by 
frank explanations of policy to the 
American people. 

In my speech to the House on Febru- 
ary 26, I warned that “Talking tough 
and carrying a small stick” would not 
fool the Communists. This was several 
months ago. The dangerous drift with 
lack of a clear policy was very clear to 
me even then. The administration sti) 
appears to lack a policy. A policy of 
political expediency cannot prevent 
catastrophies from piling up one after 
another. It is time some firm guidance 
be given to our floundering ship of 





United States Cannot Win a War in 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a timely editorial 
that appeared in the Washington Star 
of May 5. This editorial points out 
very clearly that there are many ques- 
tions to consider before jumping into 
a@ war in Indochina today. I am includ- 
ing the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD; 





TROOPS FOR ASIA 


The early editions of yesterday’s Star re- 
ported Senator KNOWLAND as having told the 
New York Daily News that he would give his 
fullest support if the President asked Con- 
gress to approve sending United States troops 
toIndochina. He added, seemingly as a kind 
of afterthought, that he had no hint Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was planning to ask for such 
approval, 

In the same editions it was revealed that 
Speaker Martin does not believe it will be 
necessary to send American troops to Asia. 
the people of Asia, he thinks, have the man- 
power; all they need is material and moral 
support from the free-world nations. By 
midafternoon the picture seemed to be 
changing. After conferring at the White 
House, Senator FLaANpERS emerged to quote 
the President as saying that the United 
States will undertake no military operations 
in Indochina unless it has the support of the 
people of that region, 

It is difficult to understand why men in 
positions of some responsibility persist in 
making statements of this kind. There does 
not appear to be any design or overall 
motivation behind them. Even if the con- 
trary were true, however, the possibility of 
American involvement in the war in Indi- 
china is much too serious a matter to be 
dealt with in this kind of off-the-cuff, hit- 
and-run comment. 

The war in Indochina is not being lost be- 
cause of any lack of manpower or equip- 
ment. In both respects, the forces led by 
the French have marked superiority. The 
war is being lost primarily because the Viet- 
mamese for a number of reasons lack the will 
to fight for their own independence. They 
dislike the French and they dislike the 
native government supported by the French. 
There is considerable reason to believe that 
most of the Vietnamese, if they would not 
actually perfer to see a Communist victory 
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in Indochino, are at least substantially in- 
different to that prospect. 

If we were to plunge into this jungle war, 
for what would we be fighting? Would we be 
striving to maintain the French position? 
If so, our effort would be doomed to failure. 
Would it be our purpose to end the war and 
permit the Vietnamese to choose their own 
leader? If so, they might well choose the 
Communist, Ho Chi Minh. And what would 
we do about that? 

Finally, have those who talk so glibly about 
moving into Indochina faced up to the im- 
plications? They seem to think that south~- 
east Asia can be saved if only we will fight 
a neat little war in Indochina and then get 
out. But suppose it doesn’t work that way; 
suppose these troops-for-Indochina advo- 
cates find themselves looking world war III 
squarely in the face. If they are not willing 
to have this country go through with it— 
alone—they had better pipe down. 





The Pearl Harbor Charge: Honor Walks 
the Plank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cept of honor has always been funda- 
mental in the code of behavior of our 
professional military corps. 

Therefore it comes as something of a 
shock when a retired admiral allows 
honor to walk the plank in order to pro- 
mote the sale of a book. 

The suggestion that President Prank- 
lin D. Roosevelt deliberately planned 
and provoked the attack by the Japa- 
nese on Pearl Harbor has been made in 
a recently published book. 

Such a suggestion has been properly 
branded as outrageous by Owen J. Rob- 
erts, a retired associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee appointed in 1941 to get the facts 
on the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Mr. Roberts, a long-time arch foe of 
President Roosevelt, with his investigat- 
ing committee went thoroughly into the 
question of what happened at Pearl Har- 
bor. He said recently: 

Certainly I was no partisan of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, but I think it little less than 
an outrage to attribute to him a political 
motive which would involve the possible 


sacrifice of many American soldiers and 
sailors, 


Certainly it is something of a new 
low, Mr. Speaker, when a man retired 
from the honorable profession as an of- 
ficer in the United States Navy, in or- 
der to sell copies of a book, makes such 
a charge unsupported by evidence. 

And certainly Owen J. Roberts is a 
man of integrity best qualified to assess 
the validity of such a charge. He did 
so in an interview with Edward T. Fol- 
liard, of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, published on May 2, 
1954, which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of May 3 by the dis- 
tinguished former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Sam 
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Raysourn, of Texas. It may be found on 
page A3193 of the Recorp of that date 
and I urge every Member of the House, 
who has not already done so, to read 
Mr. Folliard’s article. 





Salute to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to offer a tribute 
to the bravest of young democracies. 
On May 8, 1954, the State of Israel 
reaches its sixth anniversary. We join 
with it in proudly acclaiming a series of 
achievements unparalleled in history. 

Israel is a small country—in fact, it 
is among the smallest countries on the 
face of the earth, comprising somewhat 
less than 8,000 square miles. It is of 
great cultural, spiritual, and moral value 
as the cradle of modern civilization and 
the place of origin of three major reli- 
gions, all based on the belief in one God. 

Upon the completion of its sixth year 
of independence, the people of Israel 
have every reason to be proud of their 
achievements. During these fateful 
years Israel has engaged in building 
solid economic foundations, a sound 
economy which will enable its citizens 
to achieve a high standard of living, and 
to absorb the many newcomers who have 
returned to their ancestral homeland in 
such huge numbers from the far corners 
of the globe. 

Side by side with agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, Israel successfully 
established a truly democratic govern- 
ment in the Western sense, including the 
most essential democratic institutions, 
such as, a parliament—freely elected by 
secret ballot, a well-functioning judicial 
system, a free press, freedom of religious 
worship, compulsory education, and 
many other institutions characteristic of 
democratic nations. There are many 
more achievements in the development 
of education and culture, scientific re- 
search, progress in social welfare, and 
the tremendous effort to improve public 
health. 

Today Israel has thriving new villages, 
cities, industries, farms and mines, and 
every citizen of Israel can look upon 
these achievements with pride, just as 
they look forward to even greater accom- 
plishments. 

We are proud that the United States 
was destined to play such a significant 
part in the creation of the Jewish state 
and we will never cease to thank Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman for being the first 
head of a state to extend formal recog- 
ntion to it. 'This country and its people 
have aided it in many ways in the forma- 
tive years of its early existence and with 
a continuance of this aid will come the 
goal of economic independence. 

I am happy to extend my heartfelt 
greetings, and I know my colleagues join 
me on this occasion in extending their 
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felicitations, too, to the Government and 
the people of Israel. Together with 
them, and all peace-loving nations the 
world over, working together we are as- 
sured that Israel will continue to be a 
bulwark of democracy in the Middle 
East. 

With the aid of the United Nations, 
the hatreds of enmity must be dissipated 
and peace between Israel and its neigh- 
bors must be established, not only in 
treaties, but in reality. 





Of What Should a Man Be Proud if He Is 
Not Proud of His Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, with jus- 
tifiable pride, I place in the Recorp an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, under date of May 6, from ‘the pen 
of Godfrey Sperling, Jr., staff corre- 
spondent. It is dated at Lansing, Mich., 
and speaks of the personal magnetism of 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams making a bid 
for his fourth term as Governor of the 
State of Michigan. 

This man of outstanding character, 
ability, stamina, and devotion is my 
friend and constituent as a resident of 
the 14th Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. He is a person deserving of special 
interest, not only by the people of Michi- 
gan, but of the United States. Honest 
and sincere, he is a tireless worker for 
the rights of those who often have few 
to champion their cause. 

Mr. Sperling’s article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor follows: 

WILLIAMS PUBLIC-RELATIONS SKILL MATCHES 
VoTse-PULLING CHARM IN MICHIGAN 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Lansinc, Micu.—There is a special Wil- 
liams meaning behind the headlines telling 
of the Democratic Governor's decision to 
make the race for an unprecedented fourth 
term in the Michigan State Capital. 

To appreciate the public-relations skill of 
the still boyish Gov. G. Mennen Williams, it 
must be explained that only one paper in 
the State, the Marshall Evening Chronicle, 
is a consistent Williams rooter. 

The normally cold press, therefore, hardly 
pricked up its ears when the hint was 
dropped that the Governor was about to 
make his fourth-term decision—that, in 
fact, he was going to think about it during 
the Easter holiday and decide whether to 
run for reelection or make a bid for a Senate 
seat. 





WINS PRESS RECOGNITION 


Although naturally, there was some news- 
paper interest evident in the Williams deci- 
sion, the chances of big headline coverage 
seemed dim. 

The Governor, who wears polka-dot ties 
and signs everything in green ink, found 
nothing in this problem which could faze 
@ man who only recently had steered along 
unemployment compensction and fair em- 
ployment practices committee bills despite 
@ reluctant Republican-controlled legisla- 
ture. 

When he then returned from his short 
vacation, it was announced he had bought a 
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15-minute spot on television to make his 
decision pronouncement. The newspapers 
were first offended, then outwardly distressed 
that TV was to be given this “beat.” For- 
gotten was the previous lack of enthusiasm. 

The Governor persisted with his TV plans, 
however, as press rancor grew into protests. 
Then, at noon of the day of the evening tele- 
cast a terse announcement of the Gover- 
nor’s decision was delivered to the capital 
correspondents. And their grateful editors 
splashed the news in big headlines through- 
out the State. 

What is the appeal of this onetime mem- 
ber of the Young Republicans who doesn’t 
mind at all if he is called “Soapy,” a nick- 
mame which alludes to his Mennen family 
ties? (Not the polka-dot ones.) 


ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY 


A witness in a small town was interviewed 
after the Governor had scored an impressive, 
though narrow, victory in the face of the 
strong Eisenhower crosscurrent. 

She admitted she did not know anything 
about the Governor, what his policies were, 
what he believed in. “Then why did you 
vote for Governor Williams?” she was asked. 

“Mister,” she said, “I’ve seen him.” 

Those thousands who have heard the Gov- 
ernor call square dances will also say, in 
effect, “We've seen him.” 

The personable, attractive Mr. Williams 
slouches chummily in his chair as 7 
newspapermen also slouch about his office 
during a news conference, of which he holds 
2 each working day. He is just back from 
Ann Arbor, so he elects to start the confer- 
ence with this mock announcement: 

“I've really nothing to report but, as usual, 
I was a huge success—” he pauses while one 
reporter remarks that he hasn’t known the 
Governor was away and another reporter says 
he is equally unenlightened. “—for I was 
talking about Michigan,” the Governor com- 
pletes his sentence. 

This delayed punch grew out of impish 
intention this time, but those who have 
heard him on the radio say that the un- 
finished sentence is a mark of the inept Wil- 
liams presentation. A nasal, gravel voice 
also mars the radio effect, as both Governor 
and aides readily admit. 

But on television, sincerity and pleasant 
persuasiveness carry the Williams meaning 
through with complete clarity; and faulty 
diction and other flaws are swallowed up by 
that same charm which reaches out from the 
platform and across the conference table. 

As a result, the Governor is using TV 
as the major medium in his drive for re- 
election. Television provides a particularly 
effective campaign weapon in Michigan for 
outside the Detroit area, a large part of the 
State has a captive audience, with orly one 
station reaching listeners. 

As the news conference comes to an end, 
an older reporter moves up to the Governor's 
desk and with a banter which appears ac- 
customed says: 

“In Washington you criticize Eisenhower 
and then you come back here and talk about 
how you and Eisenhower agree. I don’t un- 
derstand you my boy.” 

The “boy” grins and answers: 

“T've explained that to you before. On 
some issues I am in agreement with the 
President. On others I am not.” 

This conversation grew out of the Gov- 
ernor’s bill-pushing technique during the 
last legislature. He backed a bill for high- 
er employment compensation, legislation 
which was opposed firmly by the Republi- 
cans who were in control of both Houses. 

The Governor then embarrassed the Re- 
publicans by pointing out to them that 
President Eisenhower had called for the 
States to pass almost an identical unemploy- 
ment-compensation provision. The Wil- 
liams-Eisenhower coalition thus won over 
enough Republicans to put over a compro- 
mise of this bill. 
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On FEPC a similar device was used, but 
&@ watered-down bill finally was buried in 
committee. The Governor expects passage 
in the next session. 

The Governor now, for the first time since 
coming into office, is able to talk about a 
balanced budget for the coming year. This 
development, however, comes despite—and 
not because of—his failure to get a corpora- 
tion income tax enacted. A business re- 
ceipts tax (which he refused to sign but 
permitted to become law) has helped the 
sales tax in filling the State coffers. 

What are the Governor’s ambitions, be- 
sides his desire to win in the fall? How 
about the Presidency? 

“What with all the imponderables, a man 
would be foolish to plan to run for Presi- 
dent,” he says. “But, on the other hand, 
any person who would say he did not want 
to be President is not telling the truth.” 

Or, again as the Governor's press secre- 
tary, Paul Weber, expresses it: “The Gover- 
nor has his lightnin’ rods up. Just in case 
lightning should strike in his direction.” 





Reenlistment Drop Is Costing Billions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Atlanta Constitution of 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954: 

REENLISTMENT Drop Is CosTING BILLIONS 


Secretary of the Air Force Talbott told 
a Boston audience Monday that an alarming 
decline in Air Force reenlistments is endan- 
gering the air arm's ability to do its job. 
Although its situation is more complicated 
perhaps than that of the Army and Navy, 
the condition is by no means peculiar to the 
Air Force. 

In the 6 months from July to December 
1953, reenlistments in all 3 services hit their 
lowest mark in years. A total of 185,000 
trained Air Force men are up for discharge 
this year. More than half of them will not 
reenlist. 

Traditionally distrustful of the military, 
the American people themselves are largely 
to blame. The Armed Forces have been tol- 
erated as an evil to be minimized except in 
periods of war. Our frequent changes of pace 
make it practically impossible to plan any 
sort of life as a career military man. 

We refuse to give up the old fallacy that 
in an emergency “a million men will spring 
to arms overnight.” That has always been 
fcolish but is especially foolish now. To- 
day's Armed Forces are made up of special- 
ists—skilled men who must be carefully and 
expensively trained. 

That we are doing. However, the training 
is becoming more and more a school to pro- 
vide technicians for private industry. It is 
estimated that the cost to the Air Force alone 
in training replacements is about $2 billion 
a@ year. 

While this may be beneficial to private 
industry, it is no way to build an effective 
Air Force nor to hold down the Federal 
budget. No one hazards a guess as to just 
how much the total cost is to the country. 

What are the reasons? 

Pay is a factor, but our Armed Forces are 
the highest paid in the world. 

One of the principal causes has been the 
whittling away of the fringe benefits—Px 
privileges, medical services for dependents, 
promotion and retirement regulations, tax 
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exemptions, travel pay, and many others, 
‘These incentives that kept many in the sery. 
ice have been eliminated because of civilian 
pressures and the cry of economy. 

The military man doesn’t consider these 
fringe benefits as frills. He considers them 
small guaranties for the uncertain security 
of his life. He, too, wants to feel that he 
and his family will be provided for and have 
a decent place to live. He, too, hates to be 
Kicked around. 

Pay of personnel is a small item in the 
total cost of the Armed Forces. However, 
this draining off of trained personnel adds 
up to anything except economy. All the jet 
aircraft the country can build are useless 
without crews to fly them. 

While considering the much heralded New 
Look in our military power, Congress and 
defense leaders should take a new look, too, 
at the reasons why men and women will not 
remain in the Armed Forces. It would be 
much cheaper in the long run to make mili- 
tary careers attractive than to perpetuate 
policies that repel and discourage. 

Congress right now is trying to undo some 
of the damage, considering among other 
things a 10-percent pay raise. Pay raises, 
however, will not compensate for the lack of 
permanency and security that a military 
career offers today. We need a long-range 
program upon which those who'd like to stay 
in the services can place reasonable de- 
pendence, 





May Day-United States Way at Burling- 
ton, Wis., on May 1, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives are proud of our respective 
congressional districts. At this time I 
am particularly proud of the citizens of 
Burlington, Wis., which is in my county 
and district. 

An idea was born there, Mr. Speaker, 
which ultimately came to full bloom and 
realization on last Saturday, May 1. It 
was that here in the United States May 
Day should have a real meaning for the 
American people. For the subversive 
elements within the country it means a 
time to exploit the Communist system 
of government whereby the individual 
is at the mercy of the government. 

At Burlington, Wis., May Day-United 
States Way was a great demonstration 
of the American way of life where gov- 
ernment is the servant and not the mas- 
ter of the individual. Here each person 
enjoys the blessings of liberty and free- 
dom; in Russia people are the victims of 
tyranny and oppression. 

The feature of this celebration was 4 
2%-hour parade of floats, marching 
units and bands. It was a great spec- 
tacle. This historic event will never be 
forgotten in the State of Wisconsin. 

To the members of the American Le- 
gion of the Ross-Wilcox Post, to the 
Department of Wisconsin, to the busi- 
ness organizations, the labor unions, the 
churches and many other groups, I say 
“Congratulations to all of you for an 
outstanding job of Americanism. We 
left Burlington better citizens for hav 
ing been there.” 























Toward Freedom in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address I gave before the Michigan 
chapter of the Rumanian-American Na- 
tional Committee, in Detroit, May 9, en- 
titled “Toward Freedom in Europe.” 

It was a great pleasure for me to join 
these several hundred loyal Americans 
of Rumanian descent in the celebration 
of the great historic occasions of the 
Jand of their forefathers. Mr. Michael 
Bida, of Royal Oak, is the president of 
the chapter and he arranged this splen- 
did observance, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOWARD FREEDOM IN EUROPE 


(Remarks of Hon. Homer Fercuson, of Mich- 
igan, before Michigan chapter, Rumanian- 
American National Committee, Independ- 
ence Day dinner, May 9, 1954) 


It is a pleasure for me to be here and join 
you in celebrating this great national holi- 
day of Rumania—the Independence Day of 
Rumania which falls on May 10. 

I believe it is not only appropriate, but 
necessary, that we celebrate this anniversary 
here in Detroit and throughout the United 
States, because this glorious occasion can- 
not be celebrated in Rumania today as a 
result of the terror and oppression of the 
Communist dictators. 

Three of the greatest events in the his- 
tory of Rumania are celebrated on this holi- 
day, but I want to make it clear that I am 
not here and you are not here to celebrate 
the phony Russian celebration of the May 9 
anniversary of the Russian victory over Ger- 
many. The Communists have tried to erase 
Memories of a free Rumania by substituting 
the May 9 anniversary for the occasions we 
celebrate. 

I would like to briefly outline the develop- 
Ments which lead to a free, progressive, and 
stable Rumania. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of Hohen- 
gollern, took oath to the constitution in 

and was formally installed as the 
elected sovereign of the principality of Ru- 
Mania. He had been elected by the almost 
Unanimous vote of the assemblies of the 
Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. With 
his accension to the throne, the union of 
the two provinces into the principality of 
Rumania was now formally recognized by the 
ns powers and Turkey. Rumania, 
however, still remained under the bond of 
Turkey. 
_. Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish War, Rumania broke 
her outdated bonds with Turkey, declared 
her independence, and entered the war on 
the side of Russia. The Rumanian Army 
with the Russian forces as an equal 
ally in the campaign of the Danube where 
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its gallantry and steadiness contributed ma- 
terially to the defeat of Turkey. 

The third great event took place on May 
10, 1881, when Rumania was elevted to a 
kingdom and Charles was crowned, by the 
will of the people, the first King of Ru- 
mania. These developments resulted in the 
establishment of a Rumanian Government 
which was stable and led to the development 
of one of the more prosperous and progres- 
sive countries in eastern Europe. 

These events, then, bring us together to- 
day in honor of the bravery, courage, and 
love of freedom which has always been ex- 
hibited by the Rumanian people. The peo- 
ple of the United States have always had 
@ close and friendly interest in the welfare 
and national aspirations of the Rumanian 
people, and so it is proper that we in the 
United States and in the free world should 
observe this anniversary and honor the 
splendid history of Rumanian freedom. 

We cannot mention these matters with- 
out expressing our concern over the present 
plight of Rumania and the other nations 
imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain, and I 
would like to discuss the policies and ac- 
tions of the Government of the United 
States with respect to these captive peoples. 

Despite the fact that before 1941, Ru- 
mania and Russia were never at war, the 
Russians have been considered an enemy 
nation by the Rumanians since the begin- 
ning of the 18th century when the Mus- 
covites reached the Dniester River in their 
westward expansion * * * and that river, 
of course, was the eastern boundary of Mol- 
davia. 

The principalities of Rumania were sit- 
uated on the road to Constantinople and 
became the inevitable stamping ground of 
Russian armies bent on capturing that city. 
On 12 occasions, the Russian troops crossed 
the country, and the Rumanians liked them 
no better than the Turks did. 

Russian annexatién of the eastern part of 
Moldavia, which they call Bessarabia, in 
1812 and 1878 leaves no room for doubt about 
the imperialistic tendencies of Russia, even 
in the pre-Communist days. 

These older disputes with Russia, coupled 
with the brutal treatment accorded Rumania 
now by the Communist overlords, leaves no 
doubt about the feeling of present-day Ru- 
manians. No one in Rumania considers the 
Communist rulers as anything but agents of 
Moscow who could not possibly hope to keep 
their power over the country without the 
backing of the Red army. 

Popular discontent with the Communist 
rule in Rumania had reached serious propor- 
tions in the last couple of years, as proved 
by the events. As late as a year ago, the 
Communists were not thinking of conces- 
sions but of redoubled efforts, but the events 
in Berlin last June changed their thinking 
and they now have slackened the reins con- 
siderably. The Communists have even ad- 
mitted serious failures. 

The Communists claim that the unrest in 
Rumania and other captive nations exists 
only because it is artificially stimulated from 
without. 


That has some truth only in the sense 
that faith is a contagious thing, which pene- 
trates even curtains of iron. The people 
of Rumania and other eastern European 
nations are essentially religious people. 
They are patriotic people. They have a 
spiritual faith that is enduring and great 
traditions that will never be forgotten. 


The American people hold to the belief 
that governments must derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
and we believe that our liberty gives hope 
to the world now and for all future time. 

No peace and no government can endure 
if it denies and repudiates the idea that 
government should rest on free consent or 
which denies to others the opportunity to 
express their beliefs and their consent. 

The United States Government believes in 
that concept and no United States Govern- 
ment should oppose it anywhere. 

But our creed does not call for exporting 
revolution or inciting others to violence. 
We believe that revolution and violent 
change often destroys what it would gain. 

Rejoice, we can in the problems that con- 
front the masters of the Kremlin because 
of their own oppressive policies but in fair- 
ness to their cause and ours, we cannot urge 
or incite those oppressed people to revolt or 
violent action at this time. Such a course 
of action at this time would do far more 
harm than good and would deliver a serious 
setback to the cause we all serve, peace and 
freedom based on justice. 

Thus we see that action now to stimulate 
revolution in the captive areas of the world 
would not serve the cause of freedom and 
could have extremely serious and unfortu- 
nate results. 

What ther, are we doing to restore peace 
and freedom to the world, and to captive 
countries such as Rumania. 

First, it is obvious that the United States 
must maintain its own freedom and power 
if it is to assist others to regain theirs. 
Much of our effort has been devoted to the 
task of building the strength and power of 
the United States to protect our own liber- 
ty and to protect the freedom of the rest of 
the world. 

The Soviet Communists are planning for 
what they call an entire historical era, and 
we must do the same. They seek, through 
many types of maneuvers, gradually to di- 
vide and weaken the free nations so they 
will come to practical bankruptcy. 

In the face of this known strategy, meas- 
ures cannot be judged adequate just because 
they avert some immediate danger. We 
must plan for the long pull. The Eisen- 
hower administration recognized this situ- 
ation and has taken many steps to develop 
our strength for the long-time need. 

We have modified our military policy in 
line with these considerations and in rec- 
ognition of the changed conditions of mod- 
ern warfare and are now planning and build- 
ing military forces adequate for our de- 
fense at a cost this Nation can stand for the 
long period of time required. 

We have vigorously pushed the efforts, in 
cooperation with our alliés, to strengthen 
NATO and to gear its actions for the long 
time requirement. We have worked for the 
establishment of the European army, EDC, 
with firmness and vision in order to build 
and maintain the defense of the free world. 

We need allies and collective security. 
Our purpose is to make these relations more 
effective, less costly and this is being done by 
placing more reliance on deterrent power 
without eliminating dependence on local 
defensive power. We want for ourselves and 
the other free nations, a maximum deterrent 
at the bearable cost. 

We have succeeded in great measure in this 
respect. Now the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our 
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Military Establishment to fit what is our 
policy, instead of having to try to be ready 
to meet the enemy’s many choices. As a re- 
sult, it is now possible to get, and share, 
more basic security at less cost. 

One of the great deterrents to a Commu- 
nist armed attack on the free world is the 
freedom-loving spirit in the souls of the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. The Commu- 
nists know that the Rumanians and other 
peoples who are temporarily enslaved will 
not fight for the Communists in their at- 
tempt to enslave the rest of the world. 

We have succeeded in extending our net- 
work of collective security alliances to the 
southwest Pacific and are now engaged in 
building a defensive alliance for the security 
of southeast Asia. 

Despite any actions at the Geneva Con- 
ference, we are pushing ahead with this 
Asian defense alliance and we are making 
progress. 

These then are the ways we have improved 
our strength for the long-time defense of 
freedom. We have not found any magic 
formula that insures against all forms of 
Communist successes. It is normal that 
there may be some setbacks to the cause of 
freedom at some times and at some places, 
but we have insured that such setbacks will 
be only local and only temporary. 

The second prong of our efforts to restore 
freedom to the world deals with our inherent 
and positive opposition to the present sit- 
uation. 

At the present time the situation behind 
the Iron Curtain involves the captivity of 
hundreds of millions of persons of distinc- 
tive nationality, race, religion, and culture. 
The hardest task of the Soviet rulers is to 
beat this disunity into Communist conform- 
ity. If they can succeed, then the menace 
of communism will be immeasurably 
increased. 

It is of the utmost importance to our Gov- 
ernment that we should make it clear to the 
captive people that we do not accept their 
captivity as a permanent fact of history. If 
they become hopeless, we would have lost 
the chance to forge a hostile power that 
can swing great weight in the downfall of 
communism, 


Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower 
have made it clear on innumerable occasions 
that the United States looks for the restora- 
tion of freeedom to the captive lands. Mr. 
Dulles expressed that thought in his message 
to you here today, and our Government uses 
every possible means to drive that idea home 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

One of my purposes here today is to as- 
sure you and the freedom-loving people in 
Rumania that Rumania has not been forgot- 
ten and her desire for freedom has not been 
overlooked by the United States and never 
will be. 

We can be sure that there is going on, 
in the captive nations and even within Rus- 
sia, a silent test of strength between the 
powerful rulers and multitudes of human 
beings. Each individual no doubt seems by 
himself to be helpless in this struggle. But 
their aspirations in the aggregate make up 
a mighty force, and we must keep that force 
alive and hopeful. 

We have a great ally behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The present satellite governments in 
Eastern Europe are only puppets of Moscow 
but the people in those countries are our 
allies. 

There is also a third, and highly impor- 
tant, phase of our foreign policy. It deals 
with our efforts to expose to the clear view 
of the world the goals of the Soviet Union 
and in return, to meet those goals with a 
firmness of purpose and clearness of thought. 

A prime example of this new phase of our 
policy took place during the recent Berlin 
Conference. The Communists came to that 
Conference with an outward attitude of good 
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feeling and cooperation. The Communist 
position was not at first openly revealed. It 
was masked behind ambiguous words and 
phrases. 

But as the Conference unfolded, Mr. Molo- 
tov was forced to respond to the vigor of 
Secretary Dulles and the true Soviet pur- 
pose became apparent to the world. The 
Communist designs and treachery became 
clearly understandable to the entire world. 

This policy of exposing their real aims and 
calling attention to the evil the Communists 
represent has had its results. 

One good example concerns the great per- 
sonal bravery and patriotism ond Mr. and 
Mrs. Valeriu C. Georgescu. You will recall 
that the two sons of this couple were re- 
tained in Rumania when the parents re- 
turned to this country, and that a Commu- 
nist diplomat tried to get Mr. Georgescu to 
serve as a Communist spy in order to safe- 
guard his children. With great personal 
courage he refused and related his story to 
the Government. The Communist diplomat 
was immediately expelled from the country. 

President Eisenhower and our State De- 
partment applied the strongest kind of diplo- 
matic pressure and suceeded in securing the 
release of the two boys, who have now re- 
joined their parents after 7 years of being 
held hostage. 

The story of the Georgescu’s, to me, illus- 
trates two things. First, the bravery and 
love of freedom of the people of Rumania, 
and second, the results which can be achieved 
by firmness of policy and forthrightness of 
action. 

This, then, is the broad outline of the 
Ways we are building for the return of free- 
dom and liberty to every area of the world. 

American foreign policy should be and is 
designed to promote American welfare. But 
we know that our own welfare would not 
really be promoted by cynical conduct which 
defies moral principles. In a world in which 
no nation can live alone, to treat our friends 
unjustly is to destroy ourselves. 

Our policy is designed to strengthen our- 
selves and our friends in the free world and 
to give hope and courage to our friends be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We do this through 
our labors, through our objectives, our ac- 
tions, and our constant prayers. 





Celebration in Honor of Capt. William A. 
Maguire, United States Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short 
statement concerning the celebration to 
be held:in my home community of 
Anaheim in commemoration of Capt. 
(Ch. C.) William A. Maguire, United 
States Navy, retired, on May 16. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

A celebration honoring the memory of 
Capt. William A. Maguire, USN, padre-hero 
of Pearl Harbor, is to be held on the grounds 
of St. Catherine's Military School Anaheim, 
Calif. Following his retirement after 30 
years in the Navy, Father Maquire’s last 
assignment before his death last year was 
chaplain to the cadet corps at St. Catherine's. 


May 10 


Capt. (Ch. C.) William A. Maguire, usy 
retired, served as chaplain at the schoo! from, 
the time of his retirement from active duty 
until his death in London while on vacation 
last September, and the Dominican Sister; 
of Mission San Jose, in charge of the schoo, 
plan to perpetuate his memory by erecting , 
new chapel in his honor. The plan has re. 
ceived the approval of Cardinal McIntyre, 

Father Maguire wrote two books—Rig {or 
Church and The Captain Wears a Cross— 
about the Navy and Navy men. Adm. 
Adolphus Andrews wrote as a foreword ty 
the latter book: “This is a book about the 
men of our Navy by a man who must know 
as many ef them, and know them as well, ag 
anyone who ever wore the Navy's blue, 
Chaplain Maguire has, as much as any man 
I have ever known, a talent which is rare— 
the talent of knowing other men, not super. 
ficially or carelessly or through a veil of 
personal preconception, but as they are. 1% 
the varied, exacting tasks of his profession, 
he brings deep sympathy for other men ang 
wide tolerance of their human foibles.” 
Admiral Andrews closed his remarks with, 
“For the men of whom Chaplain Maguire 
writes are typical of our Navy. So is the 
officer who writes of them.” 

Father Maguire was born December 31, 
1890, in Hornellisville, N.Y. He was ordained 
July 4, 1915, in Louvain and first reported for 
duty with the Navy in 1917. 

While on duty aboard the Christabel in the 
Quiberon Bay on April 17, 1918, he was cited 
for bravery and was later awarded the Navy 
Cross by official orders in 1920. 

Father Maguire was fleet chaplain, sta. 
tioned at Pearl Harbor at the outbreak of 
World War II. The catchy wartime tune 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition 
was “credited” to him; however, he officially 
denied any part of it. 

To have known him as a priest, a man of 
the Navy, and a friend of ail, I can only add 
“God rest his soul.” 





Do We Have a Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
April 22 the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson] delivered an 
address to the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of Virginia, assembled in convention at 
Richmond. 

At their suggestion, the major em- 
phasis of his speech is on foreign policy. 
My colleague made some very pertinent 
observations. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
address in the Appendix of the Recor), 
so the Members of this body may have 
the benefit of the Senator’s remarks. 

There being no objection, the addre‘s 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Sprecu DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE WARREN 
G. MAGNUSON, OF THE STATE OF WASHING- 
TON, AT THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS, 4T 
Hore. JEFFERSON IN RICHMOND, VA., ON 
APRIL 22, 1954 : . 
It is good to be here in Richmond—in the 

Old Dominion State. We are meeting on 

historic ground. Virginia has been the 


mother of great Americans—the Father 
of our Country, the author of the Declara- 
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Independence, are names that head 

Since the early days of the Repub- 
lic you have contributed generously to the 
leadership of our Nation—men whose ideas 
and ideals are embedded in our Constitution, 
are taught in our schools, are cherished by 
our people, and have dictated the course of 
our Nation for 175 years—in both foreign 
and domestic policy. 

There come to mind ideals and concepts 
embedded in these phrases: 

“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

“al] men are created free and equal.” 

Fach is entitled to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

These are fundamental concepts which 
guide our Nation. These are concepts which 
have led us to declare to the world that we 
sought nothing for ourselves after World 
War II—that we seek nothing now except the 
right of people to be free. 

We have declared war—not against people, 
put against tyrants and dictators—whether 
they be of the Fascist or Communist variety. 
We believe that enslavement of a Czecho- 
slovakian or @ Russian endangers our own 
security—our own right to enjoy freedom and 
pursue those endeavors which, as a people, 
contribute to our peace and happiness. 

It is a particular pleasure to be here in Vir- 
ginia addressing your convention. The Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs throughout America 
are performing & significant service to their 
membership and their communities. 

I clearly recall the searching inquiries I 
received from your clubs in my State in the 
fall of 1947. General Marshall had made his 
now famous speech at Harvard University, 
which served as the trial balloon for the 
Marshall plan. During that summer and fall 
my correspondence with your clubs reached 
gigantic proportions—most of your members 
were convinced that United States aid was 
indispensable to the rehabilitation of West- 
ern Europe. Club women, more than any 
other single group, sensed the spirit of the 
plan and registered their willingness to make 
sacrifices it would require. 

In his Harvard speech General Marshall 
sketched the outlines of the plan that was 
to bear his name. The people of the Nation 
responded with suggestions and criticisms. 
Details were hammered out in hardheaded 
discussions with the administration, between 
the administration and congressional leaders. 

By the time the plan was presented to Con- 
gress it bore the indelible imprint of 
Marshall, Connally, and Vandenburg. After 
committee hearings and weeks of floor de- 
bate, Congress passed legislation authorizing 
foreign economic aid and, in successive years, 
Congress has provided appropriations to im- 
plement the plan. 

No one can tell with certainty what would 
have happened to Western Europe had we 
not taken this historic step. We do know 
that the plan was successful—that commu- 
nism was contained—that Western Europe 
was set on her feet, that the countries in- 
volved had been given the strength to resist 
aggression, both from within and without. 
The peoples of these countries were given 
the hope of a better future and, hence, the 
incentive to resist. They were given some- 
thing to fight for. 

The point I make is that this plan, which 
cost the taxpayers of this country billions of 
dollars, was formulated by the administra- 
tion—was revised by the Congress—and was 
accepted by the country, because it was 
clear as to purpose and definite as to pro- 
cedure. All of us knew what the plan was, 
what it would entail and we solidified our 
ranks behind it. 


So it was also with the Truman doctrine. 
Communist guerrillas were making a bid for 
the conquest of Greece—Turkey was threat- 
ened, action by the United States was re- 
quired—that action took the form of the 
Greek-Turkey loans; programs for economic 
and military assistance, 
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Here, too, the administration, with Van- 
denberg and Connally participating, decided 
on a policy and formulated a plan, clear in 
its purpose and definite in its procedure. 
The Congress and the country measured up 
to the responsibilities involved. The plan 
went forward and aggression by Commu- 
nist forces was stopped in its tracks. 

Again, I make the point, our policy was 
definite. We formulated a plan. We dis- 
cussed it thoroughly on a bipartisan basis. 
Our country accepted it and our efforts were 
successful. 

By this time the men in the Kremlin had 
turned their greedy eyes on Asia. They were 
seeking three main objectives— 

They wanted the manpower in China— 
they wanted the industrial capacity and 
know-how of Japan—they wanted the rice 
bowl, the food, of southeast Asia. 

Because of the chaos in China, our eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Nationalist 
Government did not stem the tide. The 
Communist conspiracy was successful. To- 
day the manpower of China is at the beck 
and call of the Kremlin. 

The first thrust at Japan came in June 
1950. The North Koreans, stimulated and 
supplied by the Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists, crossed the 38th parallel. The 
United States and the United Nations re- 
acted. We carried the brunt of the fight, 
but in so doing we demonstrated to the 
Kremlin our determination to live by the 
ideas and ideals of our own traditions— 
demonstrated our determination to live by 
the concept of the United Nations and the 
charter which brought it into being. 

There is an uneasy truce in Korea but, 
temporarily at least, the thrust toward Japan 
has been halted; Communist aggression in 
that part of the globe has been stopped. 

Now we are facing a new crisis. Commu- 
nist dictators have shifted their pressure 
from their second objective, Japan, to their 
third objective, namely, seizure of the rice 
bowl of southeastern Asia. 

The Secretary of State is in Geneva. For 
the first time, Red China, the aggressor, will 
be sitting in the council chamber. 

Our prayers and our hopes are with Mr. 
Dulles. I do not want to add to his burdens; 
¥ do not want to complicate an already un- 
believably complicated problem for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his adminis- 
tration. I hold the conviction, however, 
that the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in the Congress of the United States have 
a duty to speak out. The welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation supersede all other con- 
siderations. 

The people of this country have a right 
to know what is planned, what our policy is, 
what is in store for them. The decisions 
made by the administration—the decisions 
made at Geneva—will set the course this 
Nation will follow. That course may lead 
to peace. It may lead to war. 

On Wednesday the papers announced that 
the Secretary of State had held a conference 
with a bipartisan delegation of the Congress. 
He briefed them on the situation we con- 
front. 

It is significant that following this briefing 
@ member of my party felt compelled to 
state: “This is the nearest the administra- 
tion has come to a bipartisan approach to 
the problem.” 

There will be no one-from Congress ‘at 
the Geneva meeting. In the era of true bi- 
partisanship, Senators Vandenberg and Con- 
nally were sitting at the right hand of the 
Secretary of State. 

Even more important they were in con- 
stant consultation with the Secretary and 
the President in the weeks preceding the day 
of final decision. 

Insofar as I can judge the administration 
is confronting this new crisis in Indochina 
alone. Neither the Congress nor the people 
know what the policy is, or whether there is 
a policy. Neither the Congress nor the people 
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know what the plan is—or whether there is 
& plan. The Congress and the people are 
confused—because the administration ap- 
pears to be confused. 

We have been told by TV, by radio and in 
the newspapers that we have a “bold new 
policy”"—a “bold new program.” 

We no longer have merely policies and 
programs in Washington, D. C. They are al- 
ways “bold new programs” or “bold new 
policies”"—or “dynamic policies and pro- 
grams”—or we have “seized the initiative’ 
in a “bold new way.” 

These phrases are beginning to scream 
from overwork. 

But let us look for a minute at the sources 
of confusion. While the Communists were 
diverting men, materiel and military leader- 
ship from Korea to Indochina—when they 
were rattling their sabers in southeast Asia— 
we announced that we were cutting our mil- 
itary expenditures by $5 billion for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Then we, the people, were 
_— that this was a part of the new military 

ook. 

And then the Secretary of State, in what 
Was billed as the “most important foreign 
policy speech since the new administration 
took office” told us we would rely on “instant 
and massive retaliation” to deter aggres<- 
sion—that in the future we would strike the 
enemy at “times and places of our own 
choosing.” 

And then the Vice President of the United 
States went on a nationwide broadcast to 
announce that henceforth we would not per- 
mit ourselves to be “nibbled to death in 
small conventional wars.” 

And later the President of the United 
States said, “This country would never be 
taken into a war without a declaration from 
Congress.” And still later that we would not 
send American troops to Indochina. 

And then the same President said that we 
could not afford to lose Indochina to the 
Communists—that we would have to accept 
great risks now, to avoid greater risks in the 
future. 

And then last week the Vice President got 
back into the act and said we might have 
to send troops to Indochina. 

It is small wonder that we are confused. 
If the free world cannot afford to lose Indo- 
china, it follows that the free world must 
save Indochina from Communist domina- 
tion. If we must save Indochina at all 
costs, we may have to send American boys 
to Indochina. 

If, however, we are merely trying to run 
a bluff on the Kremlin—we had better take 
another look at our “hole card.” They don’t 
bluff easily. We had better say what we 
mean and mean what we say—and, unless 
we know what we are saying, we had better 
keep still until we have thought the problem 
through. 

I once read a definition of a leader, which 
said, “A leader is a man who has followers.” 

The way to get followers in the Congress 
of the United States and in the country— 
the way to get followers in a democracy—is 
through discussion with those people who 
are expected to follow. 

In the past most basic decisions in our 
world policy have been followed by com- 
mittee hearings, congressional speeches, edi- 
torial comment, and public discussion. A 
rollcall of these great debates is a rolicall 
of the historic steps by which America has 
assumed her world responsibility. 

I have already mentioned the Marshall 
plan, the Truman doctrine, and to these 
could be added the North Atlantic Treaty, 
troops to Europe, and the question of ex- 
panding the war in Korea. No such discus- 
sion has taken place in the present instance. 

The Secretary of State announced that 
henceforth we would rely on “massive and 
instant retaliation”—at times and places of 
our own choosing. Does this mean that we 
are ready to precipitate a third world war? 
What risks are involved? Do we mean that 
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to stop aggression in Indochina we will drop 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb on Chinese or 
Russian cities? Such action on our part 
would almost certainly signal the start of 
world war III. Possibly that is the course 
to follow but, unless we are prepared to do 
what we say, there is no point in saying it. 

The threat of massive retaliation will deter 
war only if the Communist aggressors are 
convinced that we mean to go through with 
it. 

I said earlier that we responded to the new 
pressures on Indochina by an announcement 
that we were cutting our military budget by 
$5 billion. The cut is to be made in con- 
ventional forces. 

To date the conflict in Indochina has 
been guerrilla warfare. Most military ex- 
perts agree that atomic and hydrogen bombs 
are useless against such tactics. Conven- 
tional forces are required. 

The new “military look” and policy of 
“massive retaliation” reduce our alternatives 
in a situation like Indochina to two courses 
of action—first, atomic retaliation with the 
risk of precipating world war III, or second, 
limited responses to local aggression, but 
with insufficient conventional forces. 

In my judgment, the time has arrived for 
sober, objective, and calculated thinking. 
If the free world cannot afford to lose Indo- 
china, let’s formulate a plan to save it. 

The administration must take the initia- 
tive, but the Congress and the people must 
be brought into the discussion. 

If there is a plan, it should not be kept 
secret. 

If there is not a plan, it is long overdue— 
and any plan that is formulated must be 
based upon the historic concepts which I 
mentioned at the beginning of this talk— 
concepts embedded in our Constitution and 
our tradition—concepts to which the peo- 
ple of the historic Old Dominion have con- 
tributed so much, and which we all must 
fight equally hard to return, 





War Is on the Horizon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, May 5, the press 
gives Senate Majority Leader WiLL1aM F. 
KNow .anp as authority for the statement 
that we must now draw the line against 
Red aggression in Indochina, and with- 
out Britain, if she will not join, form a 
Pacific alliance to hold that line. The 
Senator is further quoted as saying that 
he will lead a Senate fight to send United 
States troops to Indochina if the Presi- 
dent finds it is “in the vital interest” of 
the United States to do so. 

If we are to stay out of a fourth world 
war, the people—you—must act. 

The save-the-world foreign policy of 
President Wilson, who won office on the 
slogan that he “kept us out of war,” put 
us into that war 5 months after he was 
reelected. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, on October 23, 
1940, at Philadelphia, said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars and 
we will not send our Army, Naval, or Air 
Forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas except in cases of attack. 
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On October 30 of the same year, speak- 
ing at Boston, he added: 

I have said this before, and I shall say it 
again and again and again: Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


Secretly, through the use of our ships 
and men, he was aiding Great Britain, 
flighting Germany, and soon we were 
openly in World War Il. 

While President Truman was pro- 
claiming his desire for peace, at the re- 
quest of the United Nations and appar- 
ently because of secret executive agree- 
ments, which the Bricker amendment 
would have prevented, he put us into the 
war in Korea. 

Three wars fought to help other na- 
tions—because we were fooled into 
thinking that our national existence de- 
pended upon the winning of those wars. 
More than a million American casualties. 
Thousands of young Americans still pris- 
oners of war in the hands of butual 
enemies. 


Billions upon billions of dollars given 
to reform the world, purchase the 
friendship of other nations. 

Now, with a showdown in Indochina, 
the nations to whom we have given so 
much desert us. 

India has told us to quit sending our 
planes transporting French soldiers over 
her territory to Indochina. 

Germany and the other nations of that 
continent do not want our Armed Forces 
in Europe. 

With Canada, Britain, Australia, and 
every other nation with military power 
refusing to draft its men to fight beyond 
the borders of its own country, we are 
still conscripting our young men—and, if 
some internationalists had their way, our 
young women—to fight thousands of 
miles from home, on the theory that we 
must do so in order to preserve our na- 
tional existence. 


With Britain and France trading with 
Red Russia and Red China, Britain re- 
fusing to fight by our side in Indochina, 
we can, in my opinion, find no quicker, 
more effective way of enslaving our peo- 
ple, destroying our own freedom, our own 
prosperity, imperiling the future of our 
country, than permitting ourselves to be 
sucked into this war in Indochina. 

The people of this country—you—can 
now prevent that catastrophe by protest- 
ing vigorously and unceasingly to those 
who, through the press or otherwise, 
they learn favor the present foreign pol- 
icy—which means war. 

If we sit silent now, fail to protest the 
policy which is involving us in world war 
IV, we cannot consistently protest when 
our men—the sons, the fathers, the hus- 
bands—are shipped abroad. Nor will we 
have anyone except ourselves to blame 
when, year later, many are shipped back 
in flag-draped caskets, thousands lie in 
unmarked graves, other thousands re- 
main until relieved by death as prisoners 
of war in the hands of a cruel, con- 
scienceless enemy, 


I am doing everything I can think of 
to keep us out of this war. If you oppose 
war, why not write the President, your 
Senators? 
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New Front in Southeast Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “New Front in Southeast 
Asia?” which appeared in the Saturday, 
May 8, 1954, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEw FRONT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA? 


Washington is now putting official stress on 
a collective-security system for Southeast 
Asia. It is also reported to be ready to link 
this with a “protected compromise” on Indo- 
china, with the hoped-for security pact guar- 
anteeing any “bearable” armistice that may 
be negotiated at Geneva. 

There will be those who say that if the 
United States had sent in air support to Dien 
Bien Phu all thought of compromise would 
have been made unnecessary. We think not. 
Gallant as the heroic French-Vietnamese 
stand at that fortress was, tragic as is its fail, 
the Indochina problem is far greater than 
Dien Bien Phu, and its solution is more than 
military. 

The great mistakes of recent American 
policy in Asia has come from an overem- 
phasis on military factors. 

Until a month or two ago Washington 
believed that, with sufficient American arms 
aid, the Navarre plan for defeating the Viet- 
minh in Indochina could succeed. Numer- 
ous observers of the situation, including this 
newspaper, felt that such a hope was 
chimerical—unless the French should ac- 
company their military action with a grant 
of genuine independence to the Indochinese 
States. 

When the visit of General Ely to Wash- 
ington at the end of March brought a sharp, 
belated recognition that the Navarre plan 
was not succeeding and that France was 
ready to seek peace at almost any price, the 
reaction was to seek to stiffen and strengthen 
French resistance by statements implying 
American willingness to enter the war if 
necessary. 

But American entry into the war would be 
useless, in the long run, unless it had the 
support of (1) the Indochinese people and 
(2) other Asian nations. The only way to 
gain both these ends would be by a grant 
of independence to the Indochinese states— 
or at least a definite commitment to grant 
it at a certain date—and the setting up of 
& broadest based, popular government in 
Vietnam. 

Those who would embroil the United States 
in the Indochinese war without first achiev- 
ing these ends might well take account of 
one basic fact; there is going to be no 
purely military solution of the problem in 
that area. The real battle is for the loyalty 
of the Indochinese people, and that is not 
going to be won by a puppet French regime, 
even with the backing of American troops. 

A useful suggestion by Colin D. Edwards 
Was recently made in the letter columns of 
this paper; that coincident with the grant of 
independence the United States, Britain, 
and France together “offer to purchase the 
major portion of the foreign investments in 
Vietnam and present it to the Vietnamese 
people.” This would be but a small expendi- 
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tu-e in comparison with the billions in arms 
aid the United States has been pouring into 
Vietnam, but it would convince the Viet- 
namese they had the substance rather than 
the form of independence, and it would re- 
assure France that the United States did not 
wish merely to substitute its own economic 
jmperialism for retiring French colonialism. 

Here is the sort of united action that 
would really pave the way for Vietnamese 
victory. For mere intervention in the war 
by a basically western coalition would be 
fundamentally ineffective, even in the un- 
likely event that such a coalition could be 
formed before the possibility of a compro- 
mise solution to the war had been thoroughly 
examined. 

This brings us back to Geneva. A little 
united action there seems more possible 
now. But it will be successful only if the 
western powers all realize that Vietnamese 
indepedence is an indispensable element in 
any attempted solution. 





Record of Hawaii’s People as American 
Citizens Praised by Native Son of 
South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I insert in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD a letter addressed to the board of 
directors of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, by George H. Lehleitner, 
of New Orleans, and a copy of an analy- 
sis made and entitled ‘““Good Citizenship: 
Hawaiian Style.” The letter and state- 
ment follow: 

Geo. H. LEHLEITNER & Co., INC., 
New Orleans, April 15, 1954. 
To the Board of Directors, Southern States 
Industrial Council. 

GENTLEMEN: My attention has been drawn 
to the letter your very able general counsel, 
Tyre Taylor, sent the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, in which he stated 
that at your meeting of May 21-22, 1953, you 
gentlemen had gone on record in opposition 
to statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, pri- 
marily because these areas are not physically 
contiguous to existing States. This dis- 
approval by your distinguished body is dis- 
appointing to a fellow southerner with 
strong convictions that Hawaii and Alaska 
are qualified for statehood. 

It is true, of course, that neither is con- 
tiguous with existing States. But that this 
would prevent their functioning as compat- 
ible members of our Union would not seem 
to follow, in the light of precedent. 

For you will recall that when California 
was admitted, in 1850, the nearest State was 
1,500 miles away, with intervening mountain 
barriers, trackless desert, and plains popu- 
lated with hostile Indians. In fact, in 1850, 
the easiest, safest—and sometimes the 
quickest—mode of transport between Cali- 
fornia and Washington was by ship, around 
the Horn—a sea voyage of 15,000 miles, which 
generally took in excess of 3 months. 

I am quite sure you did not intend to 
create the impression that contiguity with 
existing American States should be the prime 
factor in an area’s eligibility for 
statehood. For were such a standard estab- 
lished we would then be required to assume 
that because of its contiguity with the 
United States, the Mexican Republic, if in- 
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terested, would, per se, be an eligible candi- 
date. 

Rather am I persuaded that you will share 
my conviction that the overriding consider- 
ation should continue to be the factor which 
has carried the most weight in the past when 
Congress has appraised the readiness of 
other Territories for statehood. That factor 
has been the compatibility of an area's citi- 
zenry: Their preparedness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of full member- 
ship in our American Union. In short, would 
it not appear to you that the most indis- 
pensible question to ask about the peoples 
of the areas under consideration is this: Are 
they good American citizens? 

If they are not, mere physical nearness will 
not make them such. But if they are, the 
fact that it takes residents of Juneau and 
Honolulu 20 hours to fly to Washington will 
not prevent their being useful, homogenous 
Americans. 

Probably no two of us would completely 
concur on all the elements of a good citizen. 
However, I am sure all Americans will agree 
upon these essential ingredients: A good 
citizen should be unswervingly loyal to his 
country, interested in its welfare, and in 
that of his neighbors—both local and na- 
tional. 

Certainly, he must be law abiding. And, 
because the extent of his education will, in 
a large measure, regulate the extent of his 
ability to discharge those responsibilities— 
as well as determine, generally, his economic 
accomplishments—a good citizen is burdened 
with the necessity of seeing that he, his 
children, and his neighbors, all receive the 
best possible educations. 

Because your membership is concentrated 
in the Southern States, I felt you would wel- 
come an opportunity to compare their per- 
formances against those of Hawaii in the 
indices covered by the attached survey. 

I trust you will believe that this long let- 
ter—and the many weeks which went into 
the researching of its accompanying data— 
has but one motivation: a desire to have my 
fellow southerners share my deep convic- 
tion that ‘the people of Alaska and Hawaii 
are, in all respects, ready for statehood; and 
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that their addition will strengthen and en- 
rich our beloved Nation. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. H. LEHLEITNER. 
P. S.: I regret that I do not, at the mo- 
ment, have full statistical information on 
Alaska available for incorporation into these 
tables. That which I do have, however, in- 
dicates that Alaska’s comparative showing 
would be good. Indeed, there is no reason 
why this should not be the case for, after 
all, are not the vast majority of Alaskans 
simply Californians, Ohioans, Texans, etc., 
who, following the examples of their Amer- 
ican pioneer ancestors, pushed on to settle 
and make their fortunes in America’s last re- 
maining frontier area? 
G. H. L. 





Goop CITIZENSHIP: HAWAIIAN STYLE 


That a majority of Hawaii's citizens are of 
oriental or Polynesian ancestry is true; that 
the quality of their citizenship is, as a 
consequence, inferior, does not follow. Only 
recently we were witness to the melancholy 
spectacle of 21 young mainland Americans— 
natural-born citizens all—deserting to the 
enemy, and our national crime statistics give 
mute testimony that the possession of full 
American citizenship, by mere accident of 
birth, will not, in itself, guarantee us good 
citizens. 

In any appraisal of Hawaii’s good citizen- 
ship it is essential that recognizable bench- 
marks be established against which her 
People’s performances may be measured. Be- 
cause most of us have never been to Hawail, 
whereas we do enjoy a familiarity with our 
own States’and our Nation, I propose to use 
our own accomplishments as yardsticks. In 
so doing I am mindful that comparisons are, 
invariably, odious. These, then, are submit- 
ted in all humility in the hope that they will 
serve to show my fellow southerners that 
Hawaii, by every reasonable standard, is in- 
deed a fit partner for our Union of States. 

Because education is the true bedrock upon 
which .good citizenship must be built, it 
seems proper that the first tables deal with 
this subject: 


Taste I.—Public elementary and secondary education 





























Pupils enrolled Average Average 
elie Ratio number days | number days 
school in attended per 
Elementary Seecndary session pupil enrolled 
United States of America__- 19, 404, 693 5, 706,734 | 1 to 3.4. 177.9 157.9 
TID cscsecdiiaibinnsecetncinitine 555, 892 124,174 | 1 to 4.5. 176.3 154.2 
po a a aa 328, 804 78, 280 | 1t0 4.2 173.9 151.7 
RU tt Bea he scan : 353, 241 96, 595 | 1 to 3.6__...._- 180. 0 166. 2 
SL. icicle iiuadtuntedettan< 571, 329 146, /08 | 1 to 3.8_......- 178.0 153.7 
I a 399, 634 83, 729 | 1 to 4.7.......- 179.0 155.8 
oie n citadel s ogrecpmenind« 446, 683 80, 757 | 1 to §.5_......- 172. 5 136. 5 
OS A eee 703, 608 181,035 | 1 to 3.8._....., 179.9 162.2 
South Carolina..................... 415, 146 79, 039 | 1 to §.2_......-. 177.4 148.5 
onl ett alerting? meme $39, 445 120, 340 | 1 to 4.4___....- 176.7 156. 2 
I dda dbarielhondige paaseoie 1, 078, 453 275, 714 | 1 to 3.9_.....-- 174.6 149.1 
, CARRIO eae eee 497, 563 100, 304 | 1 to 4.9.......- 180.0 161.6 
a eeiitiintatitintdntmninens 65, 074 24, 746 | 1 to 2.6.......- 171.7 163.3 





Average annual salaries 


Annual 
classroom teachers 

expenditure 

Total Percent ——-| per pupil 

1950 11953 enrolled 
266, 879 25.9 $3, 010 $3, 605 $208. 83 
7, 106 24.1 2, 111 2, 610 117.09 
5, 134 35. 8 1, 801 2, 035 111.71 
1, 285 5.2 2, 958 3, 600 181. 27 
5, 718 19.9 1, 963 2, 720 123. 37 
2, 630 12.5 2, 983 3, 225 214. 08 
6, 338 38.3 1,416 1, 741 79. 69 
3, 828 11.4 2, 688 3,175 140. 82 
4, 157 23.2 1, 891 2, 765 122. 39 
10, 077 39.9 2, 302 2, 620 132. 17 
3, 306 5.6 3, 122 3, 326 208. 88 
7, 661 30. 3 2, 328 2, 925 145. 56 
840 19.9 3, 508 4,178 214. 82 





1 NEA estimate for 1953; all other data is for 1950. 





Division, Territory of Hawaii, Department of Public Instruction. 


Sources: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. National Education Assocla- 
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TasLe II.—Urban crime rates 
[Offenses known per 100,000 inhabitants] 





Murder | pop.| Agera- 
and man- ber vi 
slaughter Y | assault 





United States of America____- 5.05 | 59.6 81.5 
EEE 13. 07 | 33.1 143.3 
Ea 10.36 | 46.3 95. 7 
I shaded inshnden tation 9.97 | 52.7 102.8 
a i cclctaeees 20. 67 | 45.0 231.4 
| SSS TES 10.60 | 44.8 85.7 
I ncintetienienmaineel 13.05 | 18.9 86. 2 
North arolina = - is 11.19 | 20.3 384.4 
South Carolina.............- 7.59 | 22.6 135.3 
tte ciacotcsedwcwes 13.64 | 45.4 64.4 
i bicidicdtindnanducideditnuiaiarnstinhaii 11.92 | 45.4 100.0 
rind, Sacleiatemdimanintmewigall 8.95 | 64.0 238. 8 

13.9 15.3 


Be  ridictcnucipentinenineiien 3. 68 | 
Source FBI, Uniform Crime Reports, 1952, vol. 
XXIII, No. 2. 


Taste III.—Deaths from motor vehicle 
accidents 


[Rate per 100,000 population] 


United States of Amerioa..................-...... 21 

Ps cnkGcnceccdagecnsigbaenmiecinnubanehised 28.5 
IN cnpcnepdsecntiagsieh ieieedbosestarsochiocbigehanttihitalas i tectoss pete 19.1 
I ann ctesimina tec ill Soin alban mel 31.8 
i scinestciiibterind ict tcenitstahnataiitaieien dail aang 26.9 
SD anita nenisieincninntaatinthmpanetilniiedentsdniaibentiahiasas 21.8 
Ic. esseusina tedden cdetinmeideemardiianriae 2.1 
8 RE EE RE IPE: TIT 23.3 
NE III Is issinntil manaliinmintnncehetbedmnaihinmess 29. 6 
iccachbdwddndkebebactincaedinkanasiapenigt 24.3 
tins anni teieelenneein si ehmienadl 32.4 
i cduliiniatinameddbnenmasipigiaidebawinabaeddamte 27.9 
in Sisetinhathientincticcngiinrccncbenptaninaitniaea 13.4 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service; 1950 annual report, 
Vital Statistics of the United States. 


TaBLe IV.—Survey of vital statistics 








ee $$ 

















Deaths 
Percent | Infant | from ah 
of live | deaths | tuber- enttees' 
births | per | culosis | “uees) 
occurring} 1,000 per jase 
in hos- seh 100,000 popu- 
Pitals irt. popu- ; 
lation lation 
United States of 
America. -__...... 88.0 29.2 26.3 9.6 
Alabama........... 59.8 36.8 30.8 8.8 
A a 64.6 26. 5 35.3 8.1 
I  cniccuninigeens 78.6 32.1 25.6 | 9.6 
Georgia..........- 69.5 38.5 2.1 8.8 
Louisiana___...... 83.4 34.6 29.8 | 8.8 
Mississippi _____..- 45.9 36.7 29.1 | 9.5 
North Carolina__ 70.4 34.5 24.6 | 7.7 
South Carolina. ._. 57.1 38.6 25.1 | 8.5 
‘Tennessee. .......- 74.2 36.4 33.0 8.9 
SA 80.0 37.4 31.8 8.2 
WR. cecicendcd 73.5 34.6 29.6 9.0 
eee 97.1 23.8 15.0 5.9 


Source: U.8. Public Health Service; 1950 annual re- 
port, “Vital Statistics of the United States.” 

Tables I and II are eloquently self-descrip- 
tive. Even so, they cannot convey the com- 
plete story of Hawaii’s progressiveness in 
education. Most mainlanders are astounded 
when they learn that her compulsory attend- 
ance law dates back to 1844; it predates those 
of every State in the Union, except Massa- 
chusetts. Hawaii's record, in table III, is 
all the more phenomenal by reason of its 
density of population, combined with its 
extremely high ratio of automobile owner- 
ship. 

The prime significance of table IV, it seems 
to me, lies in its ability to give us an insight 
into Hawaii's standards of public health. 
For sociologists and Public Health author- 
ities, alike, recognize the direct relationship 
between a community's health standards 
and its statistics on infant mortality and 
deaths from tuberculosis. 

Throughout the world those causes of 
death march hand-in-hand with mainutri- 
tion, substandard housing, poor sanitation, 
insufficient public knowledge, and, perhaps 
most important of all, from a lack of ade- 
quate medical facilities. 
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Again, these statistics, impressive as they 
are, cannot tell the full story of Hawaii's 
progressiveness in public health, nor give 
one the feel of the deep social consciousness 
of Hawaii's people; only a studious visit 
could do that. Then one would encounter 
such accomplishments as this: The islands 
are completely rabies-free; this scourge was 
inoculated and quarantined out of existence 
years ago. 

Too, while the visitor to Hawaii is much 
impressed with its fine facilities for the 
control and treatment of mankind's afflic- 
tions, it is her application of the Golden 
Rule which leaves the most indelible impres- 
sion. The sole qualification for admission to 
Hawaii's healing institutions is that one be 
sick; the country of his antecedents and 
the color of one’s skin neither helps nor 
hinders. It is, perhaps, of interest to note 
here that in the 55 years Hawaii has been 
under the American flag, the islands have 
been completely free of major racial disturb- 
ances. Somehow, even we southern visitors 
leave the Islands with the impression that 
our Lord would be pleased with what He 
would find in Hawaii. 

How do Hawaiians discharge their obli- 
gations as citizens at the polls? How intense 
is their interest in representative govern- 
ment? And how well qualified is the citi- 
zenry to use its ballot with discrimination? 

I know I need not labor the point that 
the answers to these and related questions 
are tremendously important when weighing 
the matter of Hawaii's readiness for state- 
hood. For the ballot, intelligently used by 
the preponderant part of a community's citi- 
zenry, is free man's sword and shield against 
tyranny. Used unwisely—or by too few—it 
remains a sword, but too often becomes one 
turned against its possessors. 


May 10 


TaBLe V.—£zercise of franchise 


ee 
_~ 















Median’ 
school Votes | Percent 
years cast, | of citi. 
com: | Srvoting| 195% | zens o 
pleted, 4 ©) Presi- Voting 
persons dential jage bai. 
me years election loting 
of age 
| 
United States... 12. 1/94, 974, 61, 551,978} 64.8 
Alabama_........ 10.1) 1, 734, 426, 120 4.5 
Arkansas. ..... 10. 3) 1, 109, 404, 800 36.4 
a, | eee 11. 8} 1, 790, 989,280) 55.2 
Georgia... 10. 0} 2, 003, 651, 303} 32.5 
Louisiana__- 16. 4| 1, 577, 651,952} 41.3 
Mississippi . - . .... 9. 5| 1, 204, 285,532}  93'7 
North Carolina. . 10. 5} 2, 304, 1,210,910} fo 5 
South Carolina -- 9. 6) 1, 148, SAL, 121) 29.7 
Tennessee __..... 10. 2) 1, 964, 892, 553 45.4 
ads ssercrenecel 11.7) 4, 491, 2, 076, 846 46.2 
is cineanitred 10.9) 2,013,357} 619, 689 30.7 
ROE, stn moend 12.2} 189,616) 2 130,345, 6x7 


. ! Source: Bureau of the Census; 1950 United States 
‘ensus. 

? Source: New York World-Telegram: 1953 World 
Almanac. 

3 Source: U. 8, Senate; Statehood for Hawaii, hear ings, 
83d Cong. 


In evaluating the foregoing, it should be 
borne in mind that the national vote was by 
far the heaviest ever recorded due to un. 
usually keen interest in the presidential cam. 
paign. In the case of Hawaii, however, no 
such magnetic attraction existed—for Ha. 
waiians cannot vote for presidential electors; 
instead, the Hawaiian vote is that which was 
cast for her voteless Delegate to Congress, 
Viewed in this light, the intensity of inter. 
est in representative government displayed 
by Hawaii’s citizens is most remarkable. An 
average of 87 percent of her registered voters 
regularly vote. 


TaBLE VI.—Jnlernal revenue statistics 





Percent of I 


ndividual income 


Percent of | Per capita! 


Residents 21 
7 years of age 
and older, 
1950 ! 

RII he wimiicinciininintbgeel 96, 732, 290 
LE a 1, 740, 815 
EL ine tndinds acanddedenatinenieie 1, 106, 225 
SE paniitentimpabanpabeasdtoniniagie 1, 809, 895 
iach Ladin iawnwbadnasties 1, 998, 255 
I ia ti aac aatespiniemenp intent 1, 575, 440 
ES A, COS aa 1, 204, 885 
| 2, 300, 140 
Eo lhciinnatincmemsiidinnansies 1, 148, 030 
as bnkeeniatintunwettanianseneattl 1, 966, 625 
a 4,714, 870 
I  cnkdimactiniwnniutntn dite ditches 2, 015, 255 
iti dindnantibovicdanunthticimdased 254, 626 


total ‘eo total tax paid 

100. 00 $33, 738, 370, 000 100. 00 $49 
1.80 247, 157, 000 73 142 
1.14 106, 052, 000 .31 % 
1.87 397, 336, 000 1.18 20 
2.07 367, 268, 000 1.00 184 
1.63 285, 796, 000 - 85 181 
1. 25 100, 207, 000 .30 8 
2.38 383, 049, 000 1.13 162 
1.19 154, 041, 000 . 46 134 
2.03 315, 606, 000 94 160 
4.87 1, 319, 309, 000 3.91 279 
2.08 423, 080, 000 1.25 210 
26 88, 992, 000 26 350 





1 Source: Bureau of the Census; 1950 United States Census. 
2 Source: U. S. Treasury Department; Comparative Internal Revenue Collections, 1952. 


The population figures used in the two 
preceding tables are those of adult residents 
for what, I believe you will agree, are ex- 
cellent reasons: Only adult residents may 
vote, and they pay virtually all individual 
taxes. 

The fact that Hawaiians must pay the 
same Federal taxes as do residents of the 
48 States is, I believe, too well known to 
justify detailed amplification here. What 
is not generally understood, however, is that 
our Hawaiian citizens pay a larger per capita 
tax to the Federal Treasury than do the 
residents of 28 States. Ironically, Hawaii's 
pro rata contribution toward the cost of 
maintaining the Union materially exceeds 
that of those States whose representatives 
are making such a determined effort to keep 
our island citizens in a colonial status. 

Taxpaying Hawaiians pay Uncle Sam over 
$4 to every dollar paid by Mississippians. 
The interests of Mississippians are protected 
by 8 votes in Congress; Hawaii has 1 
voteless Delegate. Yet, Mississippi is spear- 


heading the effort to deny our Hawaiian citi- 
zens their just entitlement as American free- 
men. 

There is a yet more poignant comparison 
which needs no tables. It is the relative 
sacrifices these two American communities 
placed on freedom’s aitar in the Korean war. 
Mississippi, with a population more than 
four times as large as that of Hawaii, suffered 
438 killed and missing; Hawaii lost 434 of 
her sons. 

I hasten to add that this disparity doesn't 
apply only to Mississippi. For Hawaii, with 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the Nation's 
population, suffered 1.3 percent of America’s 
battle deaths in Korea; in proportion to pop- 
ulation, her casualties were the heaviest in 
the Nation. The explanation lies largely in 
the fact that at the outbreak of the war 
United States troops were needed urgently. 
Hawaii—and Hawaiian troops—were £g¢0- 
graphically closer to Korea. 

No Hawaiian has complained of that dis- 
proportionate sacrifice; it was made proudly 
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in our common battle against communism, 
what all Hawaiians bitterly resent, however, 
in the face of this latest evidence of their 
patriotism, are the cruel slanders some main- 
land Americans are guilty of when they call 
Hawaii “a hotbed of communism,” and level 
unsupported charges of disloyalty. 

It seems to me no thinking person will 
require any further evidence of the solid 
joyalty of our Hawaiian citizenry than this: 
More than 22,000 of Hawaii's young men— 
selected at random from all walks of life and 
representative of all racial groups—wore 
America’s uniforms with honor in the Korean 
war. Not one case of desertion to the Com- 
munist enemy occurred. 

In the light of the foregoing, you can ap- 
preciate why Hawaiians are both angered and 
embittered over Senator EasTLANpD’s recent 
charge that “the admission of Hawaii to 
statehood would place on the floor of the 
Senate two Senators who, if not Communists, 
would be subject to influence from Moscow.” 
(U. S. Senate, March 4, 1954.) 

Anyone versed in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of communism and its history knows 
that this cancerous growth develops most 
readily in the minds of those who live in 
areas plagued with widespread poverty, ig- 
norance, oppression, and despair, Certainly 
none of these conditions prevail in Hawaii, 
where fieldhands on cane and pineapple 
plantations earn $10.16 per day. This wage 
makes them the highest paid agricultural 
workers in the world, and they know it. 

Is it reasonable to assume that such people 
as these would embrace communism? If so, 
may God help America. For what hope could 
there then be that other sections of the 
United States, less developed culturally and 
economically than is Hawaii, could long sur- 
vive the Red menace? 

The truth is that neither the ILWU, Ha- 
waii’s biggest labor union, nor its manage- 
ment antithesis, the Big Five, controls Ha- 
wail. Instead, Hawaii is dominated by the 
only group which should be in control: its 
people. And out of an intimate knowledge 
of them, which dates back to my World War 
II service and extends through three postwar 
visits to the islands, may I assure you, my 
fellow southerners, that no more patriotic, 
heroic, progressive, and capable Americans 
reside anywhere? The full citizenship of 
statehood is a reward they have richly earned 
in an apprenticeship of 56 long years. 

Just as each of our present States, when 
admitted, added its own measure of strength 
and greatness tothe whole, so, too, will Ha- 
wali, It is my earnest hope that these pages 
have enabled you, in part, to see why this 
should be so. 

Gerorce H. LEHLEITNER. 





The West Virginia Turnpike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States are now very 
much interested in turnpikes or self- 
liquidating highways. Mr. Marben Gra- 
ham, State editor for the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, has prepared a table with 
reference to turnpikes, and has made 
Special reference to the new highway in 
West Virginia, which probably will be 
opened this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that his arti- 
cle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


West Vincinia TURNPIKE NEAR OPENING 
(By Marben Graham) 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 5.—They’re work- 
ing night and day now to open West Vir- 
ginia’s 87-mile turnpike south from here to 
Princeton, 14 miles from the Virginia State 
line, by early fall. 

It has been termed the most hazardous 
stretch of highway east of the Rockies by the 
engineering firm in charge. The cost of 
$1,500,000 a mile for two lanes is the most 
expensive of any of the more than 840 miles 
of toll roads already built and more than 
1,000 miles now being built in 17 States. 


Boosters hail the project as the most im- 
portant link in a series of arteries to make a 
continuous, dreamed-of Great Lakes-to- 
Florida route as well as forerunner of a chain 
of intrastate roads to boost State agriculture 
and industry. 

Skeptics, and they almost equal the opti- 
mists, dub the project “West Virginia’s folly.” 
Traffic to and from the mountain-rimmed, 
sparsely populated territory around Prince- 
ton (population 7,500) will not average the 
necessary 6,000 cars a day for years, many 
predict. Some say the upkeep and interest 
on the $133 million worth of bonds likely will 
not be met. : 

“We are going to prove the turnpike Is a 
paying proposition in a hurry,” predicts 
former Gov. Okey L. Patterson, newly named 
director of the turnpike commission. 


EXUDES CONFIDENCE 


The former governor exudes confidence. 
He points to the bulging profits which have 
been accumulating on many other turnpikes, 
such as Pennsylvania’s and New Jersey's. 
Virtually every toll road is operating in the 
black, he says. These include: 














State Miles Cost 
Pennsylvania ..................- 327 | $240,750, 000 
DS hel nesnattiaiilatdbinis tin 118 385, 000, 000 
Oklahoma (Turner Turnpike) __ 88 38, 000, 000 
Connecticut (Merritt and Wil- 

BE So Snsennientiovdiame 67 38, 000, 000 

a 44 20, 000, 000 
Westchester, N. 25 25, 000, 000 
Buccaneer Trail, near Jackson- 

Sahu aa Raat 17 4, 000, 000 
Overseas to Key West, Fla_..... 122 8, 500, 000 
New Hampshire.__._........__. 15 7, 500, 000 
Denver-Boulder, Colo........... 17 15, 000, 000 





Turnpikes and extensions to present ones 
now under construction include: 











State Miles Cost 
New York Throughway____..___ 427 | $500, 000, 000 
New Jersey Garden State Park- 

Wiis creme ncindvcgs tiaedmiowiin 165 285, 000, 000 
aia tac etiten Rielle AR eet no, 241 326, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Delaware River 

I isc ainetin ck. 33 65, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania northeastern ex- 

innate tiaisantiaieinl ds tacts 110 200, 000, 000 
New Hampshire-Massachusetts 

to Connecticut__...........__. 40 26, 000, 000 
New York Southern State Park- 

Wins euclittaidee chadetinandes. 13 40, 000, 000 
New Jersey Hudson County ex- 

QI cd nccnoctanctines 8 40, 000, 000 





The Indiana Turnpike Authority is map- 
ping a 126-mile, $280 million roadway to 
link up with the Pennsylvania-Ohio artery 
and is discussing a $500 million north-south 
link to end at New Albany, near Louisville. 
This latter would be a part of a projected 
$1.5 billion Chicago-to-Miami road through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Florida is working on plans to eatend the 
Key West Turnpike north of Miami to Fort 
Pearce, a project whose estimated cost has 
risen from an original $55 million to $87 
million. Pennsylvania is studying a 100- 
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mile loop connecting the Pittsburgh area 
with Erie. 

Connecticut has authorized a $400 million 
pike, Greenwich to Rhode Island. 

Virginia's legislature is committed tenta- 
tively to a 75-mile turnpike extending south 
from the West Virginia roadway. This would 
cost $90 million or more and entail at least 
one very costly tunnel. North Carolina is 
working on a 125-mile link that would cost 
around $200 million. 

Even the most optimistic turnpikers here 
say, however, it will be 5 years before it 
would be necessary to extend the present 
West Virginia road to the Virginia border. 
It may be even longer before loops stretch- 
ing over 450 miles and costing $750 million 
are started to the north. Right now a route 
to near Morgantown, linking with another 
extension of the Pennsylvania Pike, appears 
to have priority over one to the northern 
panhandle and Wheeling and Weirton. 

“It will take generations instead of years 
to complete the State’s chain,” says Tom 
Cummins, Daily Mail reporter, who wrote 
an exhaustive series on the project, 


RNR 


Effect of Farm Losses on National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is fundamental that our entire 
national economy is very directly and 
very strongly affected by the economic 
condition of agriculture. If farmers get 
into trouble, everybody else is going to 
to be in trouble before long. 

Farm losses are national losses. That 
fact is pointed out strikingly in an arti- 
cle which Dr. E. V. Walton, head of the 
department of agricultural education, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, recently wrote for the Dallas Times- 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Walton’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CoLLeGe STaTIon, May 1.—Farm losses take 
a toll of $14,900,000,000 a year from the Na- 
tion’s income according to a summary pre- 
pared by agriculture research scientists. 

The summary prepared by the scientists 
show that farm losses on crops alone equal 
the potential production on 120 million 
acres of cropland. The 1942-51 potential 
production figure of $41 billion a year is 
pared $13,400,000,000 by actual losses plus an 
additional soil and flood loss of $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Crops are hardest hit by weather, insect 
damage, harvesting wastes, and losses in 
storage and marketing. Research scientists 
say that the combined losses affecting crops 
equals the annual production on 120 million 
acres of the Nation’s 358 million acres. 

Range and pasture incomes are hardest hit 
by livestock diseases, plant diseases, fire, in- 
sects, and weeds. Losses equal the potential 
production on 154 million acres of range 
and pasture or an annual slash of 17 percent 
of the potential on 1,020,000,000 acres. Live- 
stock diseases and deaths add another $815 
million to the loss. 

Forest loss is estimated at 47 percent of 
the potential on 228 million acres. 
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Soil losses, according to the most careful 
calculation of the scientists add up to 500,000 
acres lost to cultivation each year. Flood 
losses up the total loss to $1,500,000,000. 
Scientists cannot accurately compute losses 
due to lower yields and higher costs of pro- 
duction on remaining land. 

Scientists estimate that disease loss could 
be cut 75 percent in cotton and 23 percent 
in wheat by measures now proven and eco- 
nomically feasible. The proper use of in- 
secticides, researchers say, could save 30 per- 
cent of losses in livestock and milk produc- 
tion. 

More research is needed to salvage a large 
percent of the $15 billion annual loss affect- 
ing the Nation’s economy. 





The Church-Wiley Fireworks Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on numerous occasions on 
the urgent necessity for passage of the 
Church-Wiley fireworks control bill, 
H. R. 116, as amended, which will be 
taken up this week for action, according 
to the decision of the majority policy 
committee. 

I have spoken on the bill because I feel 
it is my responsibility, as chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
which considered the bill, to see to it 
that the bill does not die on the vine, so 
to speak—that it does not get over- 
looked because of other more pressing 
congressional legislation. 

In some respects, it may seem strange 
that the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee should spend so 
much time on a bill which appears to be 
relatively minor, and is not directly re- 
lated to his primary field of interest. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that 
I was entrusted with the responsibility 
of considering this legislation in com- 
mittee, and I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to continue to press for action 
on it. 

SABOTAGE AMENDMENTS WILL BE COMBATED 


Ido not have any doubt that, when the 
bill comes up for final debate, some op- 
ponents may try to throw in all sorts of 
amendments against it. 

Let me say that if there are any 
amendments which can feasibly be 
enacted to strengthen the bill, clarify it, 
perfect it, they will be considered very 
carefully. However, I serve notice that 
anybody who expects to sabotage the bill 
by some amendment which may utterly 
vitiate its purpose, will have a fight on 
his hands. 

EVERY GROUP SUPPORTS IT 

I cannot state too strongly that there 
is not a single organization in the United 
States which does not support the bill. 

The only exception consists of those 
fireworks groups which have a direct 
economic stake in the bill, which have 
naturally opposed it. 

If the fireworks industry were at all, 
interested in protecting the health of 
our people, particularly that of our 
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youngsters, it had ample opportunity in 
the last 20 years to come forward with 
some constructive proposals. 

Its tendency to try to offer some so- 
called substitute at the 11th hour is, to 
say the least, somewhat suspect. 

I send now to the desk a few of the 
many expressions which I have received 
from a great many civic organizations 
and newspapers in the United States 
supporting the Church-Wiley bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Witey: In behalf of the 
American Municipal Association's 12,000 
member municipalities in 44 States, please 
accept our thanks for your efforts on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to bring about 
a favorable report on H. R. 116—the bill con- 
trolling the interstate shipment of fireworks. 

This is a splendid example of Federal- 
State-local cooperation at its best. We should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your interest and appreciation of the 
problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ranpy HASKELL HAMILTON, 
Director of the Washington Office. 


THE WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Madison, Wis., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Writer: Your tireless efforts 
in behalf of H. R. 116 (fireworks control) are 
greatly appreciated by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Optometric Associa- 
tion, 

It is unfortunate that this measure, de- 
signed solely to preserve and protect man’s 
most precious gift—his eyesight, met with 
objection when it came up on the call of the 
consent calendar April 19. 

However, we and many others of your 
constituents back home are greatly reassured 
by the fact that you have personally served 
notice that you are going to “request the 
policy committee to bring the bill up for 
floor action at an early date and to demand 
& roll call in order to let the mothers and 
fathers know who among their Senators is 
willing that the youth of our land run the 
risk of blindness for the profit of fireworks 
manufacturers who bootleg their output in 
interstate commerce.” + 

Please rest assured, Senator Wmey, that 
our association is keeping a watchful eye on 
this matter and we are behind you and your 
colleagues who advocate passage of H. R. 116 
100 percent. If there is anything that we 
can do to help, please let us know. In the 
meantime we will appreciate receiving a re- 
port of any significant developments. 

Respectfully yours, 
WrscoNsIN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 
CuHarLes O. Vau DELL, 
Executive Director. 
WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF 
PaRENTS AND TEACHERS, 
May 3, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Witer: On April 29, 1954, 

1,500 delegates representing 110,000 members 
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of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents ang 
Teachers assembled in Milwaukee in State 
convention passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas the State of Wisconsin has passeg 
an antifireworks law; and 

“Whereas fireworks are being shipped in 
from other States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers support, without reser. 
vation, passage of bill S. 2245, to prohibit the 
transportation of fireworks into any State in 
which sale or use of such fireworks is pro. 
hibited.” 

It was the consensus of delegates that Fed. 
eral fireworks-control legislation is necessary 
to supplement law in States which now pro- 
hibit sale or use of such fireworks. 

Respectfully yours, 
MaRIAN OLWELL, 
Mrs. Glenn F. Olwell, 
Legislative Chairman, 
Mapison, WIs. 





Curcaco, Itt., April 29, 1954, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The officers and board of trustees of the 
National Society for Crippled Children ana 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, has 
given me the authority to tell you that the 
society stands strongly behind your efforts 
to secure the enactment of H. R. 116. Our 
society has had years of experience in work. 
ing with those who are handicapped by acci- 
dents due to unwise use of fireworks. We 
sincerely believe that the States which have 
passed protective laws should have this added 
protection from the Federal Government, 

LAWRENCE J. LINCK, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News of April 18, 1954] 


PROHIBIT FIREWORKS 


If South Dakota lawmakers are really in- 
terested in reducing the death and injury toll 
from accidents they should consider legisla. 
tion which would prohibit the sale and shoot- 
ing off of fireworks. 

Thirty-two States now have a mode! fire. 
works code which takes fireworks out of the 
hands of children and provides for public 
displays in safe areas, 

It has been estimated that the number of 
persons killed by fireworks since 1900 exceeds 
the number of American soldiers killed in 
the War for Independence, And 20 times as 
many have been seriously injured by fire- 
works as were wounded in that war. Nearly 
1,200 children annually are killed, blinded, 
or permanently disfigured and disabled by 
fireworks. 

Most parents detest fireworks and usually 
buy them for their children reluctantly and 
heave a sigh of relief when the last cracker 
is finally exploded. But each year many lit- 
tle tots suffer the consequences of fireworks 
despite the extreme care used in exploding 
the lethal nuisances, 

South Dakotans currently are vitally con- 
cerned about the increasing death toll on 
highways and it is certain that the legislators 
will spend considerable time in discussing 
ways and means of curbing this senseless 
death. At the same time these lawmakers 
should look into the matter of fireworks and 
consider passage of a law prohibiting their 
sale in South Dakota. A majority of the citi- 
zens would approve such legislation. 

The Federal Congress is now considering & 
bill which proposes to prohibit the inter- 
state shipment of fireworks in violation of 
State laws. This law would be applicable in 
South Dakota only if the State legislators ap- 
proved a bill forbidding the sale of fireworks 
in South Dakota. 

It is evident that Federal legislation pro- 
hibiting the transportation of fireworks 
would be wise and sensible. And South 
Dakota parents who are of this conviction 
should not hesitate to write to their Con- 
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gressmen requesting enactment of this Fed- 
al law. 

ne the Federal Congress achieves the 
worthy objective of prohibiting the trans- 
portation of fireworks and the South Dakota 
Legislature heeds the urging of parents to 
stop the sale and shooting off of fireworks in 
the State, then some South Dakota little boy 
or girl will be saved from death, blindness, 
or permanent disfigurement. 


—_——— 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times of March 20, 
1954] 


A MoTHER’s COMPLAINT ABOUT FIREWORKS 


A mother of six children sent us an adver- 
tisement one of her boys received in the mail. 
It offered all Kinds of fireworks for sale, to 
be shipped by express. One selection in- 
cluded “8,000 pieces of the finest super- 
charged flashlight crackers available.” 
Youngsters with the price can get aerial 
pombs, cannon salutes, skyrockets, and other 
dangerous explosives. 

The mailing piece included a special red- 
inked notice: 

“Rush order now. There is pending in 
Washington a bill which will place an im- 
possible and unfair burden on the shipper 
of fireworks. We hope such a bill will not 
be enacted into law, as we will then be forced 
to cease all shipments of fireworks. * * * 
We therefore recommend that you get your 
fireworks now, as the future is very un- 
certain.” 

The bill referred to is one sponsored by 
Representative CHurcH, Republican, of Ili- 
nois, and it would forbid the transportation 
of fireworks into a State where their retail 
sale is forbidden. Illinois last year passed 
such a law. It is now illegal to sell any 
fireworks except caps for small cap pistols. 
Even sparklers are banned (they develop heat 
of 2,400° F.). The sale of fireworks for su- 
pervised public display is not forbidden, 

The merchants of mayhem can get around 
the Illmois law by shipping fireworks to chil- 
dren from another State. The Church bill 
would forbid this. Mrs. CaurcH has impres- 
sive evidence of the need for stopping the 
bootlegging of fireworks to children. One 
is the story of a Chicago boy who lost both 
his hands last July 4. A package of fire- 
works he ordered by mail exploded. Moth- 
ers want the shipment of such dangerous 
stuff stopped. 

By their votes the parents of America will 
know whose side Congress is on—the side 
of people like the mother of six children 
mentioned above, or the companies mer- 
chandising stuff that blinds, maims, and Kills 
our youngsters. 





What Do the Vietnamese Think About 
the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 ¢ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Larry Allen, a correspondent for the 
Associated Press, has been in the Indo- 
chinese region for more than 3 years. 
He is the only American correspondent 
who has consistently been on the job in 
that area of the world. 

T ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article written by him entitled 
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“What Do the Vietnamese Think About. 
the war?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat Do THe Viernamess THINK ABOUT 
War? 


(By Larry Allen) 

Hanor.—There’s been a bitter, costly war 
on in Indochina for nearly 8 years, but here 
in this war capital for French Union forces— 
and elsewhere—the average Vietnamese 
doesn't seem to care much about it. 

In this war refugee-swollen city of more 
than 500,000 (triple the population at the 
end of World War II) the people seem to be 
unconcerned whether the Vietminh or the 
French are winning or can win. 

Even the daily war communique, from 
time to time, fails to appear in: Vietnamese 
newspapers, for the only French-language 
newspaper in Hanoi, the Journal L’Entente. 

Seldom is any Vietnamese heard discussing 
the war. 

MONEY AND GIRLS 

His interest, instead, runs to the question 
of whether the French Government will 
further cut the exchange rate of 10 French 
francs to one Indochinese piastre, or the 
latest importations for added attractions at 
the city’s many taxi dancehalls and so- 
called night clubs. 

The high cost of living, however, even takes 
precedence over all of this. But the war? 
Well, it Just goes on. 

And, that’s the attitude that the Viet- 
namese people, as a whole, seem to have in 
the cities of Saigon, Haiphong, and elsewhere 
in Vietnam. 

About the only people who really appear 
conscious of the fact that there’s a war on 
is the young Vietnamese who has just been 
drafted out of a lucrative business and placed 
in the army for 2 years’ required military 
training. 

THEIR QUESTIONS 

But it’s clear, too, that he doesn’t like it, 
and he appears to be singularly uninformed 
about what he’s fighting for. 

Rather than war, the educated Vietnamese 
much prefers to talk about such questions 
as: “When are the French going to give us 
complete independence?” Or “When is 
Chief of State Bao Dai going to call general 
elections so Vietnam can have a legislative 
assembly?’’ 

Part of this apathetic attitude undoubt- 
edly is due to the fact that a majority of 
Vietnamese people still have a deepseated 
sympathy for the Vietminh leader, Ho Chi 
Minh. 


For he rang a bell the Vietnamese have 
never stopped hearing when, in starting his 
revolt against the French in Hanoi on De- 
cember 19, 1946, he declared that he would 
“drive out the Prench colonialists and bring 
true independence to the Vietnamese people.” 

Even though many Vietnamese now realize 
that Ho Chi Minh’s nationalistic spirit long 
since has been tinged a deep red with the 
advice and military aid he is getting from 
Red China, they still like him because he is 
a Vietnamese. 

LITTLE DONE 


The other part. probably is due to the fact 
that the Vietnamese Government has done 
little to instill in the hearts of the people a 
war consciousness and to elicit wholehearted 
support for the Vietnamese Army. 

The Vietnamese who are in the army, or 
who have to go into it, finally realize that 
there is a war on, but the rank and file of 
the Vietnamese manifest an interest in the 
conflict that seems to be down to an irre- 
ducible minimum. 

One thing all Vietmamese appear to be 
agreed upon—they want to see the French 
get out of the country. 
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And the French have made it clear they 
want to get out of this costly, nondecisive 
struggle, but they can't do it until the Viet- 
mamese army is capable cf defending the 
country. 

That day still appears to be far distant, 
even though the Vietnamese Government 
says there'll be 330,000 men under arms by 
the end of this year. 

For the army still is green and needs much 
more war experience. Its development has 
not been helped by many desertions and the 
apparent lack of concern by the people them- 
selves whether there is a national army or 
not. 


PEOPLE’S APATHY 


Apathy of the Vietnamese people often has 
been strongly criticized by high French army 
leaders. 

One general once said: “If we had 100 per- 
cent cooperation of the Vietnamese people, 
the war could be won in less than a year. 
We have about 10 percent.” 

Here, in Hanoi, there are French, Sene- 
galese, Moroccan, Foreign Legionnaire and 
Vietnamese troops moving about the city 
constantly. At nighttime, there frequently 
is heard the dull roar of distant artillery or 
mortar fire. And that’s.just about the most 
war flavor there is in the Hanoi atmosphere. 

In all of Hanoi, for instance, there isn't 
a single patriotic poster calling for enlist- 
ments in the Vietnamese army or making 
appeals to the public for support of the war 
effort. 

In the crowded cinemas of Hanoi, occa- 
sionally some of them briefly flash a slide on 
the screen before the movie starts, showing 
a Vietnamese officer standing beside a tank. 

And, occasionally there are published ap- 
peals for donations to blood banks or to save 
old newspapers and magazines for soldiers 
in the field. 


NO INDICATION 


But, other than this, there’s virtually noth- 
ing to indicate to a stranger that here one 
of the world’s longest and most bitter wars 
started, and is still going on. 

In speeches, proclamations and decrees, 
members of the Vietnamese Government, 
from time to time, try to drive home to the 
Vietnamese people that communism would 
control every phase of their lives if Ho Chi 
Minh won the war. 

But these make only a casual, if any im- 
pression, upon the average Vietnamese— 
whether he be in Hanoi, Haiphong, Saigon, 
or in any town or village. 

President Eisenhower’s recent declaration 
to the effect that some people in Indochina 
showed a lack of enthusiasm for the war 
drew high praise from many French Army 
commanders. 

They commented, “He hit the nail on the 
head.” 

The couldn’t care less attitude of the Viet- 
namese in the cities and towns even is more 
strongly reflected among the 7 million to 8 
million people who live in the 5,406 villages 
of the rich, ricegrowing Red River Delta. 


NOT INTERESTED? 


They make it clear to almost any visitor 
that they're not interested in the fight be- 
tween Ho Chi Minh and the French and their 
pro-French Vietnamese allies. 

It seems to make little, if any difference, 
to the villagers, whether they live under Ho 
Chi Minh’s Red flag or the yellow-red-striped 
flag of a democratic Vietnam. They haven't 
been sold on the idea that Ho Chi Minh is a 
Communist, but they do know he is a Viet- 
namese. 

But the villager would like to see the war 
ended, so there’d be no more raids upon his 
rice hoards by Viet Minh troops in the delta. 

As one ricegrower expressed it, “All we 
want is to live in peace, to have a place to 
sleep, and enough rice to eat.” 
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TVA’s Influence on the Nation’s Electric 
Rates—Statistics Show Lower Rates for 
All Consumers of America Since TVA 
With Increased Earnings for Private 
Utilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a favorite expression of the late Al Smith 
which became a part of our language 
many years ago—and is still a part of our 
language. And that expression is “Let’s 
look at the record.” 

That is what I want us todo. Look at 
the record of what TVA has meant to 
users of electric power throughout our 
Nation—not only users of public power, 
but the users of private power as well. 

I shall ask consent to have some facts 
and figures‘on power rates inserted in 
the Recorp, but before doing so, I wish 
to make two observations here, observa- 
tions based upon facts, upon the record. 

First, I want to say that in 1932, the 
year before TVA was created, residential 
electric rates in Tennessee and the area 
surrounding Tennessee were among the 
highest in the Nation. The lowest were 
in the State of Washington, largely be- 
cause of the influence of the municipal 
electric systems in Tacoma, Seattle, and 
the great Northwest. There was no well- 
defined regional pattern. In 1952—20 
years later—residential electric rates 
were lowest in the TVA area in the East 
and the Bonneville are. in the West. 
The rates in other areas grow progres- 
sively higher as the distance from the 
TVA and Bonneville increases. The TVA 
and Bonneville projects have served as 
yardsticks to bring electric poweer rates 
down in areas adjacent to these regions. 

Next, Mr. Speaker, I want to empha- 
size that the low rates charged by the 
privately owned utilities adjacent to the 
TVA area, whether they are low by TVA 
example or by TVA competition, have 
not retarded the growth in the private 
power companies’ common-stock earn- 
ings. From 1937, the earliest year for 
which Federal Power Commission data 
are available, to 1952, the record shows 
that earnings available to the common- 
stock holders of the larger privately 
owned power companies in the United 
States a little more than doubled and 
similar earnings of the companies adja- 
cent to TVA increased fivefold. 

That is the record. Public Power com- 
petition has served to bring down the 
rates of private power companies and at 
the same time profits and earnings of the 
private companies have also greatly in- 
creased. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to have included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a bulletin 
issued by the TVA Director of Informa- 
tion, entitled “TVA’s Influence on Elec- 
tric Rates.” It is regrettable that it is 
impossible to include certain charts 
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which were used to illustrate the figures 
cited in the bulletin, but the information 
in the bulletin contains the impressive 
figures used in the charts. I commend 
its reading to the Members of the Con- 
gress and the public generally. 

The written content of the bulletin 
follows: 

TVA’s INFLUENCE ON ELECTRIC RATES 


Millions of electricity users in other parts 
of the country ars enjoying lower power 
rates, in addition to other national benefits, 
because of the great Federal multiple-pur- 
pose projects such as those on the Columbia 
River and in the Tennessee Valley. Figures 
show the influence of dynamic rate policies 
spreading outward to other areas like ripples 
in a pool. They provide further evidence 
that the benefits of Federal multiple-purpose 
projects are not confined to the immediate 
regions in which they operate. 

Some of the national benefits of TVA need 
only ‘to be mentioned to be recognized. TVA 
has added 630 miles of modern navigation 
channel to the Nation’s inland waterways 
system. A billion ton-miles of freight a year 
are moving on the Tennessee River with an- 
nual savings of $12 million to shippers. Over 
this great waterway the Midwest, for example, 
ships wheat and automobiles, and the Gulf 
States oil and gasoline. 

TVA dams control floods in the Tennessee 
Valley; but they provide even greater an- 
nual flood benefits along the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi. The new lakes with year-around 
fishing are enjoyed by millions of people from 
all over the United States. TVA’s chemical 
engineering research and development have 
assisted private industry's development of 
phosphate reserves in the West. TVA ferti- 
lizers have helped State extension services 
to demonstrate better farm management and 
fertilizer practices on operating farms and 
have increased the demand for concentrated 
fertilizers from private manufacturers. 


DYNAMIC RATE POLICY 


One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of TVA has-been the successful demonstra- 
tion of the value of a dynamic policy of 
electric ratemaking, as written into the TVA 
Act by its framers with the expectation that 
the example would provide inspiration for 
lowering electric rates elsewhere. TVA is 
instructed that its power be sold so as to 
“permit domestic and rural use at the low- 
est possible rates and in such manner as to 
encourage increased domestic and rural use 
of electricity.” The act also requires that 
TVA's power operations be “self-supporting 
and self-liquidating.” The combination of 
these two requirements became the basis for 
@ new concept of ratemaking in which it 
was anticipated that if rates were deliber- 
ately set low, they would so encourage the 
use of electricity that increased sales volume 
would provide sufficient revenues to cover 
the costs. 

This rate policy has paid. TVA’s whole- 
sale revenues are covering all costs of opera- 
tion including maintenance and straight-line 
depreciation and, in addition, are provid- 
ing a return on the power investment aver- 
aging about 4 percent per year. The munici- 
palities and cooperatives which distribute 
TVA power have even higher earnings. Dur- 
ing the past year their returns averaged 
about 7 percent. " 

There are other direct benefits from this 
rate policy. By June of 1955 about half of 
TVA's output will go to atomic energy and 
other Federal defense establishments at low 
rates which save the taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars annually on defense costs. 
TVA's policy of encouraging greater power 
use through low rates and abundant power 
supply has provided a large market for ap- 
pliances manufactured in other sections of 
the country. 
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But perhaps most important of all hag 
been the induence of these high-use, low. 
rate policies on electric rates elsewhere in 
the Nation. 


RETAIL RESIDENTIAL RATES 


The pattern of higher electric rates with 
distance from the TVA region is revealed by 
figures showing average costs for residentia] 
use in 1932, before the advent of TVA and in 
1952. Monthly electric bills for 100 kilowatt. 
hours’ use at the residental rate were ex. 
amined for cities with 50,000 or more popu. 
lation in 1930 in successive zones 200 miles 
wide radiating from the TVA service area, 
Because of the few cities of over 50,000 popu. 
lation in the Western States, it was not prac. 
tical to extend the zones into these areas; in. 
stead, the bill for individual cities were 
shown. For the States of Washington and 
California, it was again possible to use 
averages. 

In 1932 Tennessee had the highest average 
bill of all areas with $5.26 for 100 kilowatt. 
hours of residential use. There was not 
much variation and no apparent pattern in 
the averages for the surrounding zones. For 
the eastern part of the country all were 
around $5. The Far West was lower, with the 
State of Washington, where Seattle and Ta- 
coma have long operated municipally-owned 
systems, having the lowest average in the 
country—$3.18. 

But by January 1952, a definite pattern 
had developed. Washington State (now in 
the Bonneville area) continued to have the 
lowest average bill for 100 kilowatt-hours, the 
figure being $2.39. Next came the TVA area 
with an average bill of $2.50. Going outward 
from the TVA area the average bills ranged 
progressively upward to $4.12. 

The reductions in average bills for 100 
kilowatt-hours, between October 1932 and 
January 1952, were: for the Tennessee Val- 
ley region, $2.76; for the next zone, $1.73; for 
the second zone beyond, $1.12; for the third 
zone, $1.24; for the most remote zone, $0.78. 


POWER RATES TO RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Other figures show the average price per 
kilowatt hour paid for wholesale power by 
REA borrowers in 1952 in successive zones 
200 miles wide radiating from the Bonne- 
ville service area and from the TVA service 
area. The marked trend of increasing prices 
with distance from the Tennessee Valley 
area and from the Bonneville area stands 
out strongly. 

Starting with 4.9 mills per kilowatt-hour in 
the TVA region and going northward, the 
average price rises progressively to 15.5 mills 
for the northernmost zone. Going south- 
ward, the average is also successively higher 
as one goes farther from the Tennessee Val- 
ley, starting with 4.9 mills per killowatt- 
hour and increasing to 7.8 mills per killowatt- 
hour. Starting with Bonneville, the rate is 
3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. Here the in- 
crease from zone to zone is not as marked 
as in the East but it is still quite apparent. 
The successive figures are 5.8, 6.0, 8.4, and 
9.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, 

Because TVA and Bonneville are princl- 
pally hydropower areas, fuel costs were ex- 
amined to see if this could account for the 
great difference in wholesale power costs 
between zones. It was found that the ex- 
treme variation in average fuel costs be- 
tween zones can account for about 3 mills 
per killowatt-hour, as compared with an ex- 
treme variation in average selling price be- 
tween zones of about 10 mills. Moreover, 
even after subtracting the average fuel cost 
for each zone from the average total price 
for the zone, the pronounced trend of ris- 
ing prices with increasing distance from 
the Bonneville or TVA area still remained, 
clear and convincing. 


POWER COMPANY EARNINGS 


The foregoing shows that the private pow- 
er companies nearest the Tennessee Valley 
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nave made the greatest reductions in retail 
rates and also sell power to REA cooperatives 
at the lowest wholesale rates. ‘Have these 
companies been hurt because they reduced 
their rates and sold more power? 

From 1937-39, when the Federal Power 
Commission first published financial data, 
until 1952, annual common stock earnings of 
the Nation’s privately owned utilities ap- 
proximately doubled, while their total out- 
standing common stock increased around 40 
percent. Over the same period, for the nine 
companies adjoining TVA, common stock 
earnings multiplied five times and their out- 
standing common stock increased about 50 
percent. These are the earnings remaining 
after payment of operating expenses, interest 
on bonds, and preferred dividends. 

From the record it hardly appears that the 
companies adjoining TVA have suffered from 
TVA's influence on electric rates. 





Case No. 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
case discussed by J. Campbell Bruce in 
The Golden Door, of a man who was 
able to regain his permanent residence 
in this country after a period of resi- 
dence here of 23 years, only because he 
managed to return just before the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act came into effect. 
The McCarran-Walter Act might have 
penalized him forever for a crime he 
committed when he was a youngster, 
and for which he had paid the penalty, 
even after years of proof of his good 
behavior as a resident of this country. 


Gilberto Benitez-Villalba is a man in 
his fifties. He lives in Los Angeles where 
he works as a g . He is married to 
an American citizen, has 5 citizen 
children, 1 of whom. is a disabled vet- 
eran of World War II. 


He came to this country from Mexico 
with his parents in 1912. Nine years 
later, at the age of 20, he was convicted 
of burglary in Texas and served 14 
months in prison, with time off for good 
behavior. Benitez was then deported to 
Mexico, and in 1926, with the Attorney 
General’s permission, he was permitted 
to return to this country. Benitez 
lived an exemplary life from that time 
on, and always regretted the crime of his 
youth. 

In 1949, he applied for naturalization 
and was told, when his record was 
checked, that he was not entitled to it, 
Not only that, but he was served with 
a warrant of arrest because it was 
deemed that his original reentry in 1926 
was unlawful, and in the investigator’s 
opinion should not have been granted 
to him. 

Benitez applied for the privilege of 
voluntary departure under the seventh 
proviso, which would entitle him to re- 
turn on another visa regardless of the 
legality of his 1926 entry, because he 
had had a good record for at least 7 
years. This matter was debated for 2 
years, and Immigration denied volun- 
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tary departure and ordered him deport- 
ed. This would have meant that he 
could never return to the United States. 
His family, all American citizens, would 
have had to become exiles in order to be 
with him, including his disabled veteran 
son. 
Two months before the McCarran-. 
Walter Act tame into effect, Benitez’ ap- 
peal of the above verdict came through, 
and he was granted voluntary departure. 
Benitez departed and a time limit of 90 
days was placed on his return, or he 
would be permanently barred. He re- 
turned in time and was reunited with 
his family. The vagueness of the defini- 
tion of what constitutes good moral char- 
acter might, under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, have concluded that Benitez’ 
1-time conviction, even though it had 
happened 32 years before, preclude vol- 
untary departure, and he would then 
have been barred from this country 
forever. 





The Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “After Dien Bien Phu What?” 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, noted analyst 
for the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AFTER DIEN BreEN PHU WHAT?—REACTIONS TO 
Loss May MAKE or BREAK FRANCE AND ANTI- 
Rep Bloc In Far East 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The fall of Dien Bien Phu marks the end 
of an era. * 

The ultimate military, political, and psy- 
chological reactions may either make or 
break the anti-Communist front in the Far 
East and France as a great power. 

Dien Bien Phu and its consequences can 
be a positive asset or a negative liability 
in the continuing struggle for the world, in 
which it represented only a battle. A lost 
battle has tipped the scales of history in 
the past; Dien Bien Phu may prove, in fu- 
ture accountings, to be the balance point of 
contemporary history. 

No such sweeping results may be apparent 
immediately. In the cold statistics of com- 
bat, Dien Bien Phu was a small battle. 
The French probably committed a total of 
about 15,000 to 16,000 troops tothe ground 
effort. Fully 3,000 to 5,000 of these were 
captured, killed, or wounded prior to the 
final assault. Virtually all available and 
operational French aircraft in Indechina had 
been committed intermittently after the 
final Communist attempts to seize the for- 
tress started in mid-March. The estimate of 
French aircraft lost and severly damaged 
was 50 to 70 in this period. 

THREE COMMUNIST DIVISIONS 


The Viet Minh forces that finally overran 
Dien Bien Phu after a long siege originally 
totaled 25,000 to 50,000 men—the greater part 
of three Communist divisions. These were 
backed by the bulk of an artillery division 
and supported by thousands of coolies and 
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porters and hundreds of Soviet-made Molo- 
tov trucks, driven in part by Chinese, that 
shuttled supplies from the Chinese frontier. 

These forces lost heayily in their five main 
human-waye assaults against the French po- 
sitions; it is probable that the French de- 
fenders destroyed the better part of 2 Com- 
munist divisions during the last 2 months. 
The enemy, however, rounded up guerrilla 
units and reinforcements and at the end 
probably outnumbered the French by be- 
tween 4 and 6 to 1. No accurate estimate of 
total Communist casualties is available, but 
dead and wounded probably totaled 20,000 to 
40,000. 

The military balance sheet of Dien Bien 
Phu is not, therefore, crippling to the French, 
insofar as statistics go. There are more than 
500,000 French, French Union and Indo- 
chinese troops Opposed to the Communists in 
Indochina, so the loss of more than 15,000 
men is not a fatal blow, militarily or mathe- 
matically. Dien Bien Phu itself was merely 
a trail and crossroads in the jungle, a French 
outpost of resistance near the friendly Thai 
country. 

BROADER EFFECTS ASSAYED 


But Dien Bien Phu had become a phycho- 
logical symbol and a political factor as well 
as a military intangible. 

In a military sense it is the largest single 
French Union loss in the 74-year Indo- 
china war. The defeat comes when the 
French Union forces already are hard pressed 
in the vital Red River Delta area and when 
the battle to keep open the important Hanoi- 
Haiphong road has reached a crescendo. 

The basic military questions in Indochina, 
then, are: Will there be a military chain 
reaction in the Red River Delta area? Witl 
the estimated total of 8,500 Communist un- 
derground guerrillas in Hanoi itself rise 
against the French? Will the enemy, hurt 
badly by his Dien Bien Phu casualties, be 
strong enough to follow up his victor with 
heavy blows at Hanoi, Haiphong, and else- 
where? Will there be widespread defections 
from Vietnamese military units? 

These questions are significant, largely be- 
cause of the psychological importance of 
Dien Bien Phu, an importance the French 
themselves created. They established Dien 
Bien Phu as something of a military chip 
on the shoulder, openly inviting Communist 
frontal assault. And, for the first time in 
the war, the Communists accepted the dare— 
and then overran a heavily fortified French 
position. 

VALUABLE TROOPS LOST 


They overran, too, some of the best troops 
France had in Indochina. The blow to the 
prestige of France and to that of her backer, 
the United States and, indeed, the blow to 
the role of the white man in the Orient, is 
apparent. 

Dien Bien Phu’s psychological significance 
extended beyond southeast Asia. The mar- 
tial pride of France had been greatly stirred 
by the long and gallant fight conducted by 
Big. Gen. Christian de Castries and his men 
against great odds. What now, in France? 
Will the reaction be one of despair and de- 
feat or will the stout fight and the lost battle 
serve as a psychological Thermopylae to stif- 
fen the French spirit to determined resolu- 
tion? 

The battle’e effects on the weak Bao Dai 
regime in Vietnam are perhaps less important 
than its political effects in France. It prob- 
ably means a political crisis just as the Indo- 
china phase of the Geneva Conference opens. 
If the present Government falls, the French 
will be conducting highly important negotia- 
tions in a position of compounded weakness. 

If Christian de Castries is enshrined with 
France’s military immortals, if the French 
regard Dien Bien Phu as a Verdun, with its 
memories of fortitude and resolution, instead 
of a Sedan, with its recollections of defeat 
and shame, then Prance may rise again from 
defeat to attain her potential greatness. 
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Rules of Procedure for Congressional 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Just What Process Is Due?” 
written by C. P. Ives, and published in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of May 10, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Just Wuat Process Is Dvr? 
(C. P. Ives) 


For several years now important segments 
of the intelligentsia have been denouncing 
chairmen of congressional investigating com- 
mittees for their abuse of witnesses. They 
have been demanding courtlike privileges 
for the witnesses. 

Now within a few days precisely the same 
people have suddenly started denouncing 
chairmen of investigating committees for 
being too polite to witnesses. And they 
have abruptly begun to denounce witnesses 
for their abuse of wider witness privileges. 

Or rather, they have been denouncing one 
committee chairman and one committee wit- 
ness. They denounce Chairman Munor, of 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, because he 
treats Senator McCartny the way they have 
long insisted the Chair should treat wit- 
nesses. And they denounce Senator Mc- 
Cartuy because, enjoying in these hearings 
the novel, courtlike cross-examination privi- 
leges they have long demanded for witnesses, 
he is using them to the full. 

It begins, indeed, to appear that what im- 
portant segments of the intelligentsia would 
prefer—at least in this particular investiga- 
tion—is a code of committee practice more 
like this: 

“The chairman sends you a letter ‘inviting’ 
you to appear before his committee on a 
certain date. Then he starts issuing a bar- 
rage of statements telling the world what a 
dangerous and nefarious character you are. 

“When you no longer have a friend left in 
the world, the hearing begins, and the chair- 
man starts out by reading a statement in 
which he finds you guilty and pronounces 
sentence upon you. Then he announces that 
the committee will proceed to a full and im- 
partial investigation of the facts. 

“[ This] seems to be a great waste of every- 
body's time, because when the evidence has 
been fully presented, the chairman ignores it 
completely, writes a report setting forth all 
his preconceived notions, and quotes at 
length from his opening statement to prove 
he was right all the time.” 

But, you say, it is unfair to attribute to the 
intelligentsia types a desire for this kind of a 
hearing in re McCartHr? Well, maybe it is, 
but don't overlook the source of the quota- 
tion just above. 

It comes from a speech by the United 
States Steel Corp.'s Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, 
who was talking out of personal experience. 
The intelligentsia types who protested the 
kind of hearing Mr. Pairless describes when 
Mr. Fairless was being investigated make up 
perhaps what is the shortest list in the en- 
tire history of the Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. 

Not, of course, that the intelligentsia types 
should be too much criticized for not gallop- 
ing to the aid of Mr. Fairless and his kind. 

. 
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Actually, with some discount for genial over- 
statement, and with a residual admission of 
the very real need of some reform, the kind of 
hearing Mr. Fairless describes is pretty much 
in line with American precedent. 

That is to say, over a century and a half 
of our somewhat tumultuous public life, we 
have worked up a tradition of rough-and- 
ready practices in the congressional hearings. 

We have firmly refused to confuse com- 
mittees with courts. We have realized that 
the courts must on occasion overprotect the 
individual as against the community because 
courts inflict fines, imprisonment, and death. 
We have realized that the committees must 
occasionally lean toward community rights 
as against the individual because committees 
do not fine, imprison, or execute, but merely 
develop facts for legislative action. 

We have kept cannily away from the notion 
that in any literal sense we should lug the 
court kind of due process into investiga- 
tions. We have kept firmly in mind that 
the looser committee methods in themselves 
constitute due process of law in the historic 
meaning of the term. 

For the historic meaning of due process 
is simply that procedure must follow the 
customary law of the land. The 17th cen- 
tury jurists who shaped our legal institutions 
used the terms “due process of law” and 
“law of the land” quite interchangeably. 
Loose committee procedure and tight court 
procedure are equally customary—equally 
law of the land—in America. 

The contemporary thing is, though, that 
important segments of the intelligentsia 
don’t seem really to want equal committee 
treatment of all sorts of witnesses. When 
Mr. Fairless is roughed up before the com- 
mittees their silence is all but absolute. But 
let one of themselves be roughed up and 
they demand a chairman who acts like a 
judge and cross-examination rights for 
witnesses. 

The trouble is—as important segments of 
the intelligentsia see quite accurately in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings—that cross-exami- 
nation or other courtlike privileges for wit- 
nesses in congressional investigations clog 
inquiry, obscure the facts, murk up the allo- 
cation of responsibility. 

What important segments of the intelli- 
gentsia don’t seem to see is that you can’t 
have one committee rule for intelligentsia 
types and another for Fairlesses—and Mc- 





Carthys. That wouldn’t be due process of 
law. 
Air Traffic in the Washington Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, air traffic 
in the Washington area has been a prob- 
lem for a number of years, and there 
has been much discussion, many pro- 
posals, but unfortunately there has been 
no action, 

Everyone agrees that Washington Na- 
tional Airport has reached the traffic 
saturation point, and everyone agrees 
that something must be done. In the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
May 7, John G: Norris relates the his- 
tory of this problem, and in concluding 
asks a very pertinent question. 

National has been happily free of acci- 
dents for many months, despite the chock- 
a-biock condition— 


May 10 


Mr. Norris wrote— 

Is it going to take a major disaster there 
to force some solution of the admittedly 
bad situation? 


Among the alternatives proposed to 
Washington's air-traffic problem has 
been that the excellent facilities a 
Friendship International Airport phe 
used. That airport is still available and 
can relieve the overburdened Nationa] 
Airport without additional expense. 

The time has come when a decision 
must be made, and let us hope that the 
decision will not be forced by some tragic 
air disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
the article to which I have referred, en- 
titled “Second -Airport Site,” written by 
John G. Norris, and published in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
May 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcopp, 
as follows: 

SECOND AIRPORT SITE 
(By John G. Norris) 
THE PLANES GO ROUND AND ROUND 

A year now has passed since the economy. 
minded new Eisenhower administration 
abandoned the already-underway Burke, Va,, 
airport in favor of joint military-civilian use 
of Andrews Air Force Base. To date no for. 
ward step has been taken toward setting up 
a second Washington airport there, and the 
once-approved Andrews project appears to 
be dead. 

Commerce chiefs, who have been periodi- 
cally reporting that “negotiations are under 
way,” won’t concede this. But all concerned 
admitted to the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald yesterday that Commerce and Air 
Force officials decided several months ago 
they could not agree on an acceptable plan 
for joint use of Andrews. Since then there 
have been attempts by higher authority to 
work out a solution, but none since some 
time in March. And meanwhile, the bad 
congestion at Washington National grows 
steadily worse, with increasing delays of 
service and danger to the city and airline 
passengers. 

A chronology of the Government's march 
up and down the hill on Andrews is re- 
vealing. 

In late March 1953, Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, who has jurisdiction over 
civil aviation matters, eliminated $1,660,000 
budgeted by the Truman administration for 
the purchase of additional land at Burke, 
The latter project had been authorized in 
1950 at a cost of $14 million and more than 
$800,000 had been spent on land acquisition. 
Shortly after Weeks’ action, President Eisen- 
hower ordered the Pentagon and Commerce 
to submit recommendations on substitution 
of Andrews for Burke. 

On May 26, 1953, Weeks announced that 
he and Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott 
had agreed in principle on the joint use of 
the nearby Maryland base, and that dis- 
cussions on final details fo the Weeks-Tal- 
bott plan would begin immediately. As the 
Air Force had stanchly opposed prior pro- 
posals of this kind, it was clear that the new 
Republican teanr had overruled the generals. 

On May 28, representatives of the 9 
scheduled airlines unanimously endorsed the 
Government's plan for joint utilization of 
Andrews. 

In June, Governor McKeldon, of Maryland, 
and the Maryland delegation in Congress 
attacked the. new plan. They had been 
fighting the Burke Airport, in an effort to 
force Washington to use the big new Balti- 
more sirport at Friendship, which has been 
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a financial flop and employed to only partial 
capacity. 

On November 13, Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation Robert B. Murray, 
jr. said that negotiations on final details 
for use of Andrews should be completed 
within 60 days. 

Sometime after the first of the year, how- 
ever, Commerce and Air Force negotiators 
decided they could not agree on an accept- 
able plan. Gist of the trouble, it is said, 
was twofold: (1) Experts of Commerce’s 
Civil Aeronautics Administration felt the 
areas at Andrews offered them for a termi- 
nal, hangars, ramps, etc., were unsatisfac- 
tory, and the Air Force said the CAA-picked 
site would interfere with military opera- 
tions; (2) the Air Force viewed the whole 
matter as @ temporary solution of Washing- 
ton’s problem because of the proximity of 
the Andrews and National flight patterns and 
Commerce could not see spending millions at 
Andrews for a stopgap. 

Some Andrews civilian use partisans charge 
that Air Force officers never intended to give 
up part of the field and won over their 
civilian chiefs by insisting on unacceptable 
conditions. They contend that the original 
purpose of Andrews—the air defense of 
Washington—now is only a secondary func- 
tion there, and it is largely used admin- 
istratively and for proficiency flying of 
Pentagon pilots. 

Many Air Force officers see the move, on the 
other hand, as merely a foot in the door 
under which the CAA would eventually take 
over all of Andrews. They say also that the 
airlines—despite their acceptance of the plan 
a year ago—actually oppose it because no one 
of them wants to move operations from 
National to more remote Andrews. 

Airline officials conceded that Andrews has 
its disadvantages, but say they are willing 
to accept anything to relieve the present 
congestion. 

When Commerce and the Air Force reached 
an impasse last winter, they referred the 
matter back to Budget Director Joseph 
Dodge. Dodge tried his hand at a settle- 
ment unsuccessfully, and then returned to 
business. His successor, Rowland Hughes, 
hasn't gotten into the question, 4 spokesman 
said. There the matter rests on dead center. 

Meanwhile National Airport is at the 
traffic saturation point. ‘There were 16,569 
plane arrivals and departures last March, 
compared with 15,612 in March 1953. A 
total of 235,843 passengers landed or took off 
in March 1954, 24,911 more than the same 
month in 1953. CAA records list National 
as the third busiest airport in the country, 
behind Chicago and LaGuardia at New York. 
In actuality, Washington is the worst off, 
for Chicago is getting its second airport— 
use of O'Hare Air Force Base. And New 
York has a second facility at Idlewild, by no 
means near capacity, and can use Newark 
if necessary. National has been happily free 
of accidents for many months, despite the 
chock-a-block condition. Is it going to take 
a major disaster there to force some solution 
of the admittedly bad situation? 





Fertilizer Cost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fertilizer Cost National Issue 
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in Hells Canyon Case,” appearing in the 
April 1954 issue of the Pacific Northwest 
Cooperator. The article discusses the 
value to the farmers in the Middle West 
and the West of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon from the standpoint of the pro- 
duction of cheap fertilizer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FerTitizer Cost Natronau Issug in HELLS 
CaNYON CasE 
(By Barrow Lyons) 

WasuIncTron, D. C.—The tremendous na- 
tional significance of the Hells Canyon case 
loomed decisively in final testimony last 
month before the Federal Power Commission 
declared a recess (until early May) to permit 
proponents of the high dam to prepare an 
affirmative case. 

Testimony clearly showed that Idaho 
Power Co.’s license desire is a minor consid- 
eration in relation to a really great issue, 
which is: Shall the United States develop its 
vast resources of western phosphate rock for 
the benefit of farm economy throughout the 
Nation? 

It became apparent that granting a license 
to Idaho Power Co. would doom the vast 
Idaho resources of phosphate rock to remain 
only a minor source of fertilizer for many 
years to come. With little hope of reduced 
cost of fertilizer, farmers will have a tougher 
uphill battle to preserve fertility of soils in 
which every food consumer in America shares 
an interest. 


RECALL CO-OP WITNESSES 


Recognition of the important part farm 
co-ops have in this fight to protect the in- 
terests of producers and consumers was seen 
in the recall of two previous witnesses— 
Charles Baker, of Walla Walla, Wash., gen- 
eral manager of Pacific Supply Cooperative 
(on behalf of Northwest co-ops); and Glen 
Bunting, Chicago, manager of Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co. (on behalf of Midwest 
co-ops). 

From the farmers’ standpoint, some of the 
most telling testimony yet entered in the 
case came. just before the 2-month recess 
from Roscoe E. Bell, of Portland, Oreg., whose 
researches into phosphate resources and fer- 
tilizer production have won international 
recognition. 

Bell emphasized that only about one- 
fourth of western phosphate rock can be 
processed into fertilizer by the acid process. 

Electric processing must be provided un- 
less the Nation wishes to waste three-fourths 
of the millions of tons of this vital resource. 

Add i-mill per kilowatt to the cost of 
electric power used in an electric fertilizer 
furnace and you add $13 per ton to the cost 
of production, he pointed out. 

(Note: Industrial power rates now quoted 
in eastern Idaho are approximately 7 mills. 
High dam rates are estimated at 3 mills. A 
4-mill differential means, according to Bell’s 
studies, a difference in production cost of 
$52 # ton.) 

It requires 13,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
to produce 1 ton of phosphorus, Bell stated. 

In addition to the rapid jump in cost of 
production as the cost of power mounts, Bell 
pointed out how heavily freight rates hit the 
farmer when he buys acid-produced phos- 
phate. 

Transportation cost of ordinary super- 
phosphate from Montpelier, Idaho, to Mason 
City, Iowa, is $66 a ton of plant food; triple 
super drops to $25 a ton; and $18 a ton for 
Calcium metaphosphate, and $15 a ton for 
elemental phosphorus. (These last two re- 
quire electric processing.) 

Idaho Power Co. attorneys bitterly fought 
to prevent Bell’s testimony from admission 
to the record. 

FPC Examiner Costello wavered in his 
decision and agreeed to admit it temporarily, 
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referring final decision to the full Com- 
mission itseif. 

In the United States Senate, the long- 
range impact of the case on the economic 
development of the entire Northwest and the 
Nation was emphasized by Senator Warne 
Morse, of Oregon. He urged that Congress 
press Senate bill 2590, sponsored by 17 Sen- 
ators, which, he said, “proposes that a check 
be made to prevent the FPC from giving 
away the people’s interest in maximum de- 
velopment of the economic resources of the 
area.” 

He pointed out that “Secretary McKay, in 
a Capitol Cloakroom broadcast, had admit- 
ted that the private company plan would 
not provide maximum development” * * *, 
Also that “FPC Chairman Jerome Kuyken- 
dell is known to be an opponent of the 
project upon which he must pass judgment.” 
He concluded: “When a commission is so 
rigged with partisans, it is important that 
Congress exercise a check upon adjudications 
of the Commission.” 





Warfare: Communist Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
counsel of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, M1. Julius N. Cahn, has 
written an article entitled “Warfare: 
Communist Style,” which appears in the 
May issue of National Republic maga- 
zine. The article is so well written, and 
is such a forceful contribution to anti- 
Communist literature, that I believe it 
should have the widest possible distribu- 
tion; and as an aid to such distribution, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A war of the worlds is raging. It has been 
raging since November 7, 1917, when there 
occurred the most disastrous single even of 
the 20th century. The event was the Com- 
munist counterrevolution which overthrew 
the Kerensky regime which, in March, had 
succeeded Czarist rule in Russia. 

From the day of the counterrevolution, 
unremitting war has raged between the Com- 
munist world and the non-Communist world. 
Actually, the war had been declared a cen- 
tury before when the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848 signalized the formal opening of the 
Communist onslaught. However, when com- 
munism established its foothold in Russia in 
1917, it attained a military base from which 
to intensify its hostilities. Unfortunately, 
the world did not clearly perceive the basic 
facts of the onsluaght: 

(1) It did not recognize the grim impli- 
cations of the ultimatum hurled by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels in 1848. 

(2) It did not understand how the chain of 
conspiracy throughout the remainder of the 
19th century and in the forepart of the 20th 
century was leading to Communist seizure of 
a powerful base somewhere in Europe. 

(3) Once that base had, unfortunately, 
fallen to communism, the world did not rec- 
ognize that Russia was irrevocably com- 
mitted to continuing and spearheading the 
voilent destruction of the rest of the world. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that this war 
has gone so badly for our side. We have 
scarcely and only belatedly recognized that 
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We were even engaged in such a war. The 
other side—world communism—knew it very 
well, however. That is why, in 37 years, it 
has so successfully expanded its tyranny over 
one-third of the world’s peoples, spread over 
one-fourth of the world’s land surface. This 
is faster conquest over a larger area than has 
been achieved at any time by any other force 
in history. 

When Communist guns roared on Heart- 
break Hill and Porkchop Ridge and 140,000 
brave American boys fell in defense of Ko- 
rea, including over 30,000 dead, we knew at 
last that this was war. But the actions 
which had led to Korea and which have fol- 
lowed after the so-called truce—were also 
war—a new type of war. 

To the Communist, war is continuous; it 
never ends. If violent fighting stops, non- 
violent fighting starts. Indeed, it continues 
because Communist war moves effortless in 
continuous graduations. Communism is per- 
petually on the attack against its enemies— 
at one stage, with words inside a parliament, 
at another stage, outside, with an assassin’s 
bullet or a general strike, or with printed 
words in magazines and newspapers, or with 
resolutions by front organizations, or with 
bloody civil war. 

I have seen the Communist assault in over 
20 countries and even more cities—in East 
Berlin, in Guatemala, in Georgetown, Brit- 
ish Guiana, in Algiers, in Vienna. Where- 
ever I have gone, I have seen the pattern 
of the new type of military attack. 

Communist warfare is new-style warfare 
with many old-style elements. It is a com- 
bined operation based upon total assault on 
a@ society. 

The concept of total war was brought 
to its original zenith by the Germans during 
World War Il. But communism has given 
new meaning to total war. It is a meaning 
of perpetual war, universal war. It is a war 
of integrated operations, based upon simul- 
taneous assault on the front and on the rear. 

Communist rear warfare is aimed at the 
utter disintegration of society, disintegra- 
tion of the will to resist, disintegration of 
every institution within society, government, 
the Armed Forces, labor, education, religion, 
agriculture, science. 

Communist warfare is based on the idea 
that you can destroy a country as easily or 
more so, from within as from without. You 
can destroy it by infiltrating its currency un-~ 
til it is more useful as wallpaper than as a 
medium of exchange. You can destroy it by 
industrial paralysis—by numerous strikes— 
which bring on enormous economic losses 
and bitter hatreds between classes. You 
can destroy it, if necessary, by resort to arms, 
by guerrilla warfare—a bleeding warfare of 
attrition until a country’s lifeblood is drain- 
ed in hemorrhages of human life and 
treasure. 

Many of communism’s foes still fail to 
realize that this total—political, military, 
social, psychological, economic warfare—is 
part and parcel of the new Commufiist mili- 
tary science. An expert observer, Col. Wil- 
liam Kintner, in his excellent book The Front 
Is Everywhere, says this: 

“The failure of the military to understand 
the nonmilitary aspects of Communists has 
been matched in non-Communist countries 
by an equal failure of political and civil 
leaders to understand the military aim of 
communism.” 

Not only is Communist warfare an inte- 
grated military-political-economic-psycho- 
logical unit, but the very essense of many of 
its military concepts, as such, is new. Com- 
munist battle strategy and tactics have 
been been dynamically evolved. Commu- 
nism has tested its weapons, its techniques, 
on every available battleground—in Spain, 
in China, in Greece, in Indochina—con- 
stantly experimenting, revising, rene 
perfecting. 
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For the non-Communist world to fail to 
perceive these facts is to risk suicide. The 
price of blindness in today’s world is blood. 
The price of ignorance of this menace is 
infamy. 

Many of communism’s foes have in partic- 
ular been hypnotized by stereotyped mili- 
tary thinking in which war is fought accord- 
ing to a rulebook with such rules as govern 
humane warfare, decent treatment of pris- 
oners, observance of cease-fires and armi- 
stices. 

To the coldblooded, ruthless, fanatic Com- 
munists, these concepts mean absolutely 
nothing. Even when the attack is not waged 
with open violence, communism is no mere 
academic brain exercise, no mere economic 

theory, no mere substitute religion, no mere 
political system of ideas. Communism is a 
no-holds-barred, everlasting military as- 
sault. Every Communist Party is an organ 
of combat against non-Communist society. 

Now, let us prove the military character 
of communism, Let us prove it by com- 
munism’s aims, communism’s thinking, com- 
munism’s military components. 

(1) First and foremost, the aim of classi- 
cal war is the violent destruction of the 
enemy forces. The aim of communism is the 
violent destruction of the enemy society—of 
which its armed forces are but one com- 
ponent. 

In February 1848 in the Communist Mani- 
festo, Marx and Engels stated: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by forcible 
overthrow of all existing conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at the Communist 
revolution.” 

The Communist Party of America, in its 
first constitution and program, stated: 

“The object of the class struggle which 
inevitably develops into civil war is the con- 
quest of political power.” 

“Violence,” says Kar] Marx, “is the midwife 
of every old society when it is pregnant with 
a new one.” 

The Communists‘in all their thinking have 
presumed an eventual military conflict be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist 
powers. 

These are the words of Lenin: “* * * 
(T) he existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states will be inevitable.” 

(2) The thinking of the leadership of 
communism is basically military thinking. 
The writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin are saturated with military concepts. 
Both Marx and Engels were military schol- 
ars. Engels himself was a keen soldier— 
interested throughout his lifetime in mili- 
tary science. Both were students of revolu- 
tion, of armed uprising. Both grasped the 
concept that war and civil war are not short 
in duration. In their correspondence, Marx 
and Engels are quoted: 

“We say to the workers, you have “to go 
through 15, 20, 50 years of civil wars and 
national wars, not merely to change your 
conditions, but to change yourself and be- 
come qualified for political power.” 

Both Lenin and Stalin took active part 
in crucial military struggles—Lenin, in the 
masterminding of the Petrograd rebellion 
of November 1917, and in the Russian civil 
war which followed, and Stalin, particularly 
in World War II. Then, time after time in 
his discussions with Roosevelt and Churchill 
on war strategy, the crafty Stalin displayed 
that he was interested on more than a token 
basis in trying to live up to the grandiose 
titles of “generalissimo” and “marshal.” 

But from its inception, there has been 
nothing amateurish about Communist war 
and/or revolution. Lenin in particular set 
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forth classic rules for insurrections. 
those rules are: 

“Firstly, never play with insurrection un- 
less you are fully prepared to face the conse. 
quences of your play. * * * Secondly, the 
insurrectionary career, once entered upon, 
acts with the greatest determination and op 
the offensive. The defensive is the death of 
every armed uprising. * * * Surprise your 
antagonists while their forces are scatter. 
ing. * * * In the words of Danton, the 
greatest master of revolutionary policy yet 
known, ‘Audacity, audacity, and more 
audacity.’” 

Much of Communist military science has 
been written by Mao Tse-tung, a skilled mij. 
itary theoretician. It is expressed in his 
books On a Prolonged War, The Chinese Rey. 
olution and the Communist Party of China, 
and Strategic Problems of China’s Revolu. 
tionary Wars. A study of these words and 
of the Chinese Red deeds is almost as requi- 
site today as is a study of Russian Army tac. 
tics, because Chinese guerrilla strategy is 
being made a military gospel for Commu- 
nists throughout the world, Mao’s ideas may 
be summed up: 

(A) -You can fight and win a war witha 
minimum of material. ‘You can fight a war 
with the enemy’s own captured arms. 

(B) You must frustrate yourenemy. You 
must do what he least desires. You must 
fight under conditions which you choose, 
when you choose, and where you choose, 
You must fight him where his logistical prob- 
lems are greatest. 

(C) You can defeat superior forces. As 
they advance, you retreat. You exhaust 
them, fatigue them in an endless futile 
chase. As they move upon you, you “evap- 
orate” your forces. Your troops scatter, dis- 
appear, disguise themselves. Meanwhile, you 
harrass them, blow up their rail lines, am- 
bush them. 

In its long march, Mao’s Chinese Red army 
retreated 6,000 miles in 2 years, but still it 
held itself together as a fighting force. Even- 
tually, with Soviet arms and equipment, it 
rebounded. Meanwhile, communism’s al- 
lies and dupes abroad caused us to abandon 
Mao’s enemy—our proven friend—gallant 
General Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
army—which had fought so long and bled 
so severely in the fight both against Japan 
and against the Reds. 

Mao had envisioned and executed three 
stages: 

(A) Defensive, mobile warfare—in which 
the superior enemy is on the offensive 
against you, and in which you retreat, grad- 
ually grinding him down, inflicting losses 
upon him, until the front becomes stabilized. 

(B) Stalemate warfare, position warfare, in 
which you increase your strength while the 
sitting enemy’s morale deteriorates and de- 
featism grows. 

(C) Aggressive, mobile warfare in which 
you take the counter-offensive, then destroy 
the enemy. 

These are lessons which are being applied 
today so successfully by the Reds in Indo- 
china. They are lessons which may one day 
be used in the Amazon jungles of Brazil or 
wherever Communist bosses feel military 
conditions are ripe. 


(3) Let us turn now to a listing of the 
various aspects of an army which are present 
in the international Communist conspiracy. 

(A) Communism is based upon military 
organization with centralized authority and 
a chain of command. 

At the bottom, the Communist “cell” is 
akin to the military squad. At the top, in 
any country the representative of the Com- 
munist International, like Gerhardt Eisler 
was in the United States, is the “front com- 
mander.” He reports to the theatre com- 
mander, who reports to the Kremlin. He 's 
in charge of the total resources available on 
that front. 


Among 
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The resources include not only the Com- 
munist Party, but Communist-fronts and 
communist fractions within non-Communist 
organizations. 

(B) Communism has military components. 

It has its infantry, particularly its shock 
troops—its “activists” or “militants.” It has 
services of supply, finance, communications, 
transportation, the equivalent of an Adjutant 
General’s Office and Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Office, ordnance (e. g. gun running, gun 
manufacture, gun thefts). 

It specializes in its intelligence and 
counter-intelligence action (the latter 
through its so-called “control commissions’’) . 
Communist espionage, in particular, is one 
of the most crucial of its military specialties. 

These components exist both above ground 
and underground, because Lenin taught that 
in every nation there must be a legal and an 
illegal Communist Party. 

(C) Communism imposes absolute disci- 
pline—it tolerates no insubordination. 

(D) It insists on comprehensive training, 
indoctrinating its raw recruits into hardened 
revolutionaries. 

The Communist equivalents of the Na- 
tional War College, of Fort Benning, 
Randolph Field, and Leavenworth, are the 
Lenin Institute, the University of the Peo- 
ples of the East, the Jefferson School of 
Social Sciences, and other Communist schools 
throughout the world. 

These schools teach inside, and wherever 
possible, outside the Soviet Union, military 
and pari-military operations—everything 
from street fighting to blowing up railroad 
trains, to operation of secret radio sets, code 
systems, courier systems, strike strategy, etc. 

(E) Communism utilizes classic military 
tactics like concentration of forces, tactics 
of maneuver, deception, etc., together with all 
sorts of modern variations. 

The basic unit of the military force is, of 
course, the individual Communist. He is a 
new breed of fanatic warrior. Nicolai Lenin 
said: 

“We must train men and women who will 
devote to the revolution not merely their 
spare evenings, but the whole of their lives.” 

The Third World Congress said: 

“The Communist organizer must look upon 
every member of the party and every revolu- 
tionary worker as a prospective soldier in 
the revolutionary arm. For this reason he 
must allot him a place in the party which 
will fit him in his future role.” 

The Communist soldier goes where he is 
ordered. If he is ordered to change jobs, he 
changes jobs; ordered to move from city to 
city, he moves, as directed. 

The top Communist agents are moved as 
well, from country to country. Leading 
American Communists, like Earl Browder 
and Eugene Dennis, were battle hardened in 
Communist espionage in Shanghai, for ex- 
ample. The Communist leader, Chou-En- 
lai, operated not only in the Chinese Com- 
= Party, but in the French Communist 

y. 
This then is the nature of the military 
enemy. Can he be defeated? Absolutely. : 

Must he be defeated? Imperatively, yes, if 
we and the world are to be saved from end- 
less slavery. 

Can he be defeated without world war III? 
Yes; because no rational-thinking individual 
= or would precipitate a global holo- 
caust, 

How then can we win this new-type war- 
fare? We can win it by total defense and 
total attack (short, however, of actual war). 

I refer to total defense of our American 
institutions and total (nonviolent) attack— 
Psychological, economic, political—against 
Soviet Russia, After all, Communist society 
is infinitely more susceptible to disintegra- 
tion from within than is our own. In con- 
trast to our happy, harmonious, prosperous, 
free society, Russia is a seething caldron of 
hatred, bitterness, fear, suspicion, squalor, 
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and misery. Russia’s captive empire despises 
its ruthless, godless oppressors, and is eager 
to cooperate in every possible way with the 
west. 

As for ourselves, the total attack upon our 
Nation can only be met by a total defense of 
that Nation. Every institution which the 
Communists seek to destroy, it is up to us to 
strengthen—religion, education, government, 
the armed forces, labor, industry, agriculture. 

Our means throughout our defense and 
offense are four—superior firepower, superior 
brain power, superior will power, superior 
soul power. 

By fire power I refer to America’s building 
up of invincible armed forces. By brain 
power I mean using God-given intelligence 
to thwart the Communists at every turn. By 
will power I mean an utter determination to 
defeat—not simply contain—this enemy by 
every feasible peaceful means available to 
us, by tightening anti-Communist laws here 
at home, for example; by not only combat- 
ing Communist propaganda abroad but tak- 
ing the offensive in our own information 
program. By soul power I mean utilizing of 
our spiritual might. 

We must never become so preoccupied with 
material means that we forget that our great 
strength is a spiritual strength, because our 
cause is a spiritual cause which we are wag- 
ing against the principalities of evil. 





Senator Wagner: Government for the 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 4, 
1954, marked the first anniversary of 
the death of a great American and a 
distinguished United States Senator from 
the State of New York, Robert F. Wagner. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the following article 
written by Leon H. Keyserling, who was 
legislative assistant to Senator Wagner 
from early 1933 through 1937, and close- 
ly associated with him until his retire- 
ment in June of 1949. It appeared in 
the May 18, 1953, issue of the New Re- 
public, and follows: 

Robert F. Wagner, who died on May 4, 
was born in Germany in 1877. Brought to 
New York at the age of 8, he lived with 
his penniless parents in the basement where 
they labored, battled his way through the 
years to a law diploma, rose rapidly to high 
elective and judicial offices in the State, and 
served 23 successive years as a United States 
Senator. During a vital period, he intro- 
duced and guided to enactment a more 
varied and significant group of laws than 
any other Senator in our history. 

To review briefly his 40 years of public 
service is impossible. During his 6 most ac- 
tive years, he sponsored the Social Security 
Act, home owners loan legislation, Public 
Works Administration, United States Em- 
ployment Service, National Labor Relations 
Act, Railroad Retirement Act, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, United States Housing Act 
(slum clearance and low-rent housing), Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, national 
housing legislation (FHA), various unem- 
ployment relief laws, and a host of other 
measures, 

Proponent of so much legislation associ- 
ated with the heyday of the New Deal, Wag- 
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ner was far more than the legislative agent 
of a preordained program. When he intro- 
duced the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in early 1933, its great public-works features 
were a synthesis of public works and relief 
bills which he had been agitating since 1930. 
The effort to deal comprehensively with prices 
and wages, production and industrial rela- 
tions, was attuned to his long search for a 
balanced program of recovery and reform 
rather than a panacea such as the bill for 
a 30-hour week to share unemployment in- 
stead of combating it. Despite shortcomings, 
the NRA laid foundations for improved eco- 
nomic conditions» which still endure. 

Years before introducing the social secur- 
ity bill in 1935, Senator Wagner sponsored 
the first resolution ever presented in the 
Congress to study unemployment insurance; 
between 1930 and 1933 he presented bills to 
measure unemployment, aileviate its hard- 
ships, spread its costs, and counter it affirma- 
tively with industrial stabilization measures. 
In two of his later efforts—the National Labor 
Relations and the United States Housing 
Acts—he encountered not only powerful ex- 
pected opposition, but also the more heart- 
breaking experience of apathy or dissent run- 
ning to the highest levels of the executive 
structure, 


Senator Wagner hated to indict individuals 
or groups; he saw many sufferers but few 
malefactors. He never tried to win a tem- 
porary—and in a democracy, dangerous— 
majority by pitting one interest against an- 
other. Seeking to improve society rather 
than to punish or reform individuals, he 
aimed his appeal at the reason of all fair- 
minded men by programs geared to the ulti- 
mate welfare of all. 

While radical in his determination to get 
to the heart of matters, in certain funda- 
mentals Wagner was a fundamentalist. He 
instinctively disliked the Court-packing 
plan, not because he thought, judges holier 
than other men, but because he thought the 
basic framework of our free institutions more 
sacrosanct than any man. Rarely has a man 
in public life rejected so vigorously all weap- 
ons except the truth as he sawit. But when 
armed with a just cause, he ignored the 
political risks and personal burdens of fight- 
ing for reforms before they became popular. 

Love of the ancient safeguards which a 
free society must hold fast to even while 
rushing to solve new problems; unwilling- 
ness to use distortion for political advantage; 
courage to forsake one’s own political su- 
periors on a vital party issue where one be- 
lieves them to be mistaken; determination 
to fight for one’s beliefs before they are 
accepted; a burning passion to help the 
underdog without wronging the more for- 
tunate; lonely withdrawal from the material 
and social advantages open to a successful 
man, in order to concentrate upon his life’s 
work—these were rare qualities, not in an 
idealist satisfied just to be right without be- 
ing effectual, but in a practical man driven 
by an insatiable desire to get results. 

Even now, there are millions of families 
living in decent homes which would not have 
been built but for his efforts. There are 
tens of millions of workers who enjoy an 
industrial democracy which but for him 
would not be so full. There are thousands 
of businesses and farms and banks alive and 
thriving because of his numerous measures 
designed to afford them direct aid and stim- 
uli. There is a throbbing $360 billion 
economy which, but for the many measures 
bearing his imprint, would not be so strong 
or stable or just. 

How different countless American lives 
would be today if some quota in 1885 had 
prevented this boy of 8 from coming to these 
shores. And how important for our future 
it is that later Members of the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world measure up to 
the standards which Robert F. Wagner set. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article by Mr. Marquis Childs 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of April 30. It is an 
excellent statement of a situation that 
presently exists at the Geneva Confer- 
ence and it would appear that the United 
States is in a rather unfortunate situa- 
tion. 


The article follows: 


UNrrep States STYMIED aT GENEVA 
CONFERENCE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

GrenEva.—Beneath the troubled surface of 
this Asian conference the differences that 
divide the western allies are becoming more 
and more evident. The division is, above 
all, over what to do about the threat of the 
loss of Indochina. 

That dwarfs every other consideration. 
Britain and the United States have taken 
almost diametrically opposite stands. In a 
closed session of the Big Three, British For- 
eign Secretary Eden said that he favored a 
cease-fire in the Indochina conflict. 

United States Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles opposes a cease-fire in the convic- 
tion that any compromise solution following 
the end of the shooting will lead inevitably 
to Communist domination. Consequently, 
Dulles here in Geneva and Admiral Radford 
in London and Washington are continuing 
the effort to put together an emergency de- 
fense structure that will sustain France even 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

But with Britain holding back, it becomes 
almost impossible for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to go to Congress to ask for approval 
of an emergency pact that would give sanc- 
tion to the use of American armed strength— 
at least Air and Navy—for the hard-pressed 
French. 

With British approval of a cease-fire and 
without direct American support at once, 
French Foreign Minister Bidault would seem 
to be compelled to negotiate an end of the 
fighting with the Communist representatives 
of China and Russia here. 

Although Bidault has been meeting for 
talks with Molotoy, the French insist that 
mo cease-fire offer has yet been made and 
that if and when one is made it would have 
to be carefully considered by the Laniel 
government in Paris. The growing belief is 
that the French will want international con- 
trols and that they will be backed in this by 
the British. 

Controls enforced by the United Nations 
for @ cease-fire line might be the only way 
by which outwardly at least the differences 
of the Western allies could be reconciled. 
But, at best, in the American view it would 
be a face-saving device with the likelihood 
that Communist infiltration would circum- 
vent any controls. 

The divisions among the Western powers 
come down to a fundamentally different view 
of the Communist threat. As the British and 
the other Commonwealth Australia 
and Canada—see it, the United States is pro- 
posing to use arms in Indochina to put down 
an internal revolution which is not in actual 
fact Communist imperialism. 


In a private talk with this reporter one of 
the Commonwealth delegates put it as fol- 


must be continued if a way can possibly be 
found short of America going in alone, which 
is ruled out by all policymakers here. 

Because the perspective of the European 
allies is so different, Dulles is becoming a 
somewhat lonely figure at this conference. 
He goes right on insisting that there can be 
no letdown in Indochina. For this view he 
has little support. It is also the official 
American view that the loss of Dien Bien 
Phu will not mean the loss of the war. 
American military intelligence rates the 
Communist threat in the delta area as not 
so serious as the French appraisal. 

This optimism must be taken with a 
larger dose of skepticism since official Amer- 
ican reporting on the Indochinese war has 
always been overly optimistic. Nor does it 
take into account the shaky political situa- 
tion in France where the loss of Dien Bien 
Phu seems certain to bring savage political 
reprisals. 

Already between Paris and Saigon angry 
recriminatory telegrams are being exchanged. 
Supreme Commander General Henri Navarre 
is blaming the timing of the Geneva Con- 
ference for the plight of the fort and its 
nearly exhausted defenders. Paris is passing 
the blame back to Navarre. 

The Communist Chinese by demanding 
impossible terms for a cease-fire may still 
unite the West. But that is counting on 
almost too much luck. 





Time To Stop Dragging Feet in Cal-Sag 
Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill makes imperative the passage by 
this Congress of an appropriation bill 
for the Calumet-Sag Waterway. I have 
spoken many times on the urgency of 
this matter. Now that the St. Lawrence 
project is assured surely the 83d Con- 
gress will not continue to drag its feet 
on the rest of the program to give our 
country a system of inland waterways 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Let it not be said of us that we went 
half way and then stopped. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the last paragraph of a letter from Henry 
C. Woods, chairman of the board of 
Sahara Coal Co., of Chicago: 

If this bill (St. Lawrence seaway) is passed 
I think that you should give those people 
in the midcontinent and especially those 
in Chicago, the right also to ship hy river 
through the port of New Orleans from Chi- 
cago. This involves your voting for an ap- 
propriation called the Cal-Sag project. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no excuse 
for further delay in providing the money 


for an immediate start on the work of 
construction, 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Zuzie Siegal, president of the Nationa] 
Association of Registered Nursing 
Homes, made a very important state. 
ment before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee outlining the 
needs of the nursing home operators for 
some method of financing loans for the 
construction of additional facilities, 
Her testimony is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Zuzie Siegal and I am 
the president of the National Association of 
Registered Nursing Homes. Our association 
consists of memberships in 33 States. The 
members are operators of nursing homes 
throughout the Nation and they are the type 
of people who provide a perfect cross-section 
of thinking and ability in the care of 
chronically ill, convalescent, and infirm pa- 
tients. They represent, in total, many hun- 
dreds of years of practical experience, which 
as we must all admit, is something that this 
field particularly requires. 

The National Association of Registered 
Nursing Homes is the oldest organization 
of its kind in the United States. It is a non- 
profit association composed of nursing and 
convalescent-home owners and operators 
pledged to the improvement of standards 
and ethics. The officers, all of whom own 
or operate one or more institutions, serve 
the association without compensation of 
any kind. Many of the members of this asso- 
ciation have 30 or 40 years’ experience and 
are well qualified both by education and serv- 
ice to speak on the problems of caring for the 
aged, convalescent, infirm, and chronic 
patient. 

In my opinion, and I am certain I express 
the views of all the members of the associa- 
tion, no group truly interested in the care 
of the sick could possibly oppose any Dill 
which is intended to enhance the program 
of medical care. It mut be obvious, there- 
fore, that we favor H. R. 7700 in its intent. 
However, we respectfully submit that in de- 
veloping the intent of this legislation we 
must not overlook those who are going to 
carry out this intent. In my opinion there 
are several serious omissions in this bill and 
there are a number of thoughts not fully 
expressed. It is to these omissions and 
thoughts that we should like to direct your 
attention. 

However, before discussing our suggestions, 
may we submit to you a few statistics, which 
our study of the testimony on H. R. 7341 
shows to have been neglected. During the 
hearings on H. R. 7341, it has been testified 
that there are 20,000 nursing homes in the 
United States. Assuming for this discussion 
the figure of 20,000 nursing homes, it is im- 
portant to note the following: The average 
capital investment per nursing home is con- 
servatively set at $60,000: The total esti- 
mated investment, therefore, is $1.2 billion. 
The average nursing home has a bed ca- 
pacity of 25, providing therefore, an approxi- 
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mate total of 500,000 beds. For the care of 
its guests, under present standards, each 
nursing home employs, roughly speaking, 1 

rson for every 3 patients, or in round num- 
pers a total of 170,000 persons. The average 
weekly salary of such employees is about $50, 
or about $8.5 million weekly. The sum total 
of these figures cannot help but impress you 
with the fact that we who address you on 
H. R. 7700 today represent a large financial 
stake in the American economy. 

We suggest that the most serious omission 
in H. R. 7700 is the failure to mention the 
proprietary nursing home. This is of serious 
concern to us because it very definitely ex- 
cludes this large group of pioneers in the 
feld of nursing home care from benefits 
which are provided for those who have fol- 
lowed. It is a generally recognized fact in 
the field of medical care that the private 
agencies have always led and that the so- 
called nonprofit governmental agencies have 
usually followed. 

May we point out to you at this time 
that the terminology used in H. R. 7700, 
as well as in previous bills, with regard to 
voluntary agencies, requires a little clarifica- 
tion. Voluntary agencies may and do care 
for the sick. In this group of sick are in- 
cluded those who are able to pay their own 
way totally, those who pay their way par- 
tially, and those who require total assistance 
from public and private agencies. In re- 
turn for the designation of voluntary these 
agencies are given many benefits, among 
them tax exemptions, the right to go to the 
community for soliciting of funds, and, of 
course, &@ sizable sum of money from tax 
funds. Wherein, we ask, does this volun- 
tary group differ from the ignored propri- 
etary group—ignored in spite of the fact 
that they carry out and prove the basic 
fundamental tenet in this country; namely, 
“free enterprise and private initiative?” 
This principle is expanded on page 2, line 
10, of the bill and I quote “solutions to 
the people’s health needs can and should 
be attained through free enterprise and pri- 
vate initiative.” Let us at no time lose 
sight of this all-important fundamental of 
our political and economic life. 

Just as do the voluntary institutions, we, 
the proprietary nursing homes in this coun- 
try, admit people who are able to pay their 
way, people who can only partially pay their 
way, and people for whom private and gov- 
ernmental agencies have assumed responsi- 
bility. The unhappy difference is that we 
have no tax exemptions, no right of fund 
solicitation, and no recourse to tax funds 
in charitable institution budgets. Ours, 
therefore, is a very, very difficult role. We 
are a recognized member of the medical 
care team in the total overall medical care 
program, locally, statewide, and nationally, 
yet for some reason, which we choose to 
believe is purely oversight, no mention is 
made in this bill, H. R. 7700, of the propri- 
etary nursing home, 

We hope that you will bear with us if 
we recall to this committee’s mind testi- 
mony on H. R. 7341. In the testimony to 
which we refer the question was asked by 
one of the committee whether the nursing 
homes fear competition or whether they fear 
the higher standards which would be set 
by the allocation of money to voluntary in- 
stitutions only. We wish to call to your 
attention the fact that nursing-home opera- 
tion is a profession and not a business. We 
wish further to call to your attention that 
it is not competition we object to, but unfair 
competition. Our position on the medical- 
care team has a parallel. This parallel is 
that we, in a sense, are much like the physi- 
cian who practices his profession without 
fear that any other physician’s standards are 
any higher, but who objects strenuously to 
unethical competition on the part of his 
fellow physicians. We ask no special favors, 
but neither do we expect that assistance 
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generously given to others will be dispensed. 
so as to miss our capable and experienced 
hands. 

When, therefore, H. R. 7700 provides for 
mortgage insurance on loans which may be 
made by private banks for the purpose of 
improving the medical care in any commu- 
nity, who can say that any recognized mem- 
ber of the medical-care team should not 
benefit from such legislation? The nursing 
homes, because of their pioneering status, 
have had to take a tremendous amount of 
criticism. They have taken it, and they have 
steadily progressed. As you probably know, 
there was a time when public agencies came 
to our then infant association for advice and 
guidance in the preparation of standards 
for nursing homes. Have all of us forgotten 
the horrors of the old almshouse? Even the 
very earliest of proprietary nursing homes 
represented an unquestioned improvement 
over the poorhouse. We merely ask now that 
through the inclusion of proprietary nurs- 
ing homes in the benefits provided in H. R. 
7700 you make it possible for us to improve 
further the facilities which we originated 
and initiated in this country. That, we 
sincerely believe, is not asking too much, 


In its declaration of policy this bill states, 
“It is the conviction of the Congress that 
there is a serious need throughout the coun- 
try for a greater number of hospitals and 
related medical relief and services than now 
exist or are being planned under existing 
programs.” Whether we find ourselves in 
total or partial agreement on this point we 
do want to point out that such need may 
well be local in nature and that it is a fact 
that some parts of the country are quite 
well provided for through existing proprie- 
tary nursing home facilities. No one will 
deny that in some areas there are insufficient 
beds, and other areas there are vacancies. 
Be it distinctly understood, however, that it 
can be readily proven that in those areas 
where the shortage does not exist that the 
explanation can be found in the fact that 
the proprietary nursing homes have pro- 
vided the facilities. 

Our cooperation we now offer in an ex- 
tended form. Just as we have cooperated 
with governmental, hospital, and welfare 
agencies, and various social private agencies, 
so now are we prepared to cooperate with 


any medical group plan which may choose ~ 


to make use of our facilities. The public 
stands in constantly increasing need of nurs- 
ing care. If this need is to be met, it is 
obvious that proprietary nursing 1:0mes, the 
organization best suited to provide this care, 
should most certainly be included in the 
planning. 

There is one more item which was not at 
all brought out in previous testimony on 
H. R. 7341, which bears directly on our con- 
tention that the proprietary nursing home 
has a legitimate, esteemed place in the med- 
ical care team in this country. Psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and people in general 
who are interested in the humane aspects of 
patient care (and on this point we are cer- 
tain we will have the backing of Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby) will agreed that the 
primary concern in any medical-care pro- 
gram is the patient. Having agreed on that 
can anyone with proper conscience maintain 
that institutional atmosphere is preferable 
to the type of home-like, friendly, loving care 
atmosphere which is provided in the pro- 
prietary type of nursing homes. Many of 
these patients come from institutions where 
they have spent months and years. They 
come into surroundings which are main- 
tained to provide them once again with a 
feeling of home and friends and not wards 
and crisp, impersonal uniforms, Proprietary 
nursing homes offer many advantages over 
institutionalized, large, cold buildings. 
Nursing homes are located near the patient's 
relatives and friends. The patients are given 
new family within the home and above all, 
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they are given an opportunity to retain the 
small vestige of pride and self respect which 
is left to them in their remaining years. 

Is there really a need for the creation of 
new institutions when the simple expedient 
of a mortgage-insurance plan can make it 
possible for those who have the best know- 
how to do the job expeditiously, efficiently, 
and economically? 

One final point that we want to make in 
addition to what we have already said. We 
wish to quote from the testimony of the 
hearing before your committee on H. R. 
7341, held on February 4 and 5, 1954, where, 
on page 108 your Honorable Chairman 
CHartes A. WOLVERTON stated: 

“Certainly, there is no intention to pre- 
clude your organization and the homes that 
it represents from having the help that is 
contemplated under H. R. 7700, and if it has 
not been drawn specifically enough to make 
it certain that you would have that, I would, 
as the introducer of that bill, have no ob- 
jection to amending it in that particular, 
although at this moment I do not think it 
will need that amendment. I wish to assure 
you that the intention is to assist in the 
operations such as you are representing here 
this morning. 

Mr. Clerk, will you give several copies of 
H. R. 7700 to Mr. Muse and, too, the state- 
ment in connection with it that I issued, 
so that he may be assured of what I am 
saying.” 

We feel certain that the chairman, Mr. 
WOLVERTON, meant what he said and it is on 
that score that we request that this patent 
omission in the bill as it is presently written 
be corrected. We therefore ask your honor- 
able body to make the necessary insertions, 
changes, and clarifications so as tc include 
the proprietary nursing homes in the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7700. We note that such in- 
sertions, changes, and clarifications would 
be in order in the following sections: 

(a) Declaration of Policy and Purposes, 
section 701. 

(b) Definitions, section 702. 

(c) Eligibility for Medical Facility Serv- 
ice, section 706. 

(d) And in any other portions of the bill 
necessary to effectuate the changes re- 
quested. 

We are most grateful for the courtesy you 
have extended and for the opportunity you 
have given us to express our thoughts on 
this particular legislation. We are encour- 
aged by the knowledge that legislation re- 
garding this very important segment of the 
medical field is being given such thorough 
and intelligent consideration, 





“Alternatives in Indochina: United States 
Intervention for a Regulated Peace,” 
According to a French Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received a letter from a 
personal friend and a well-known French 
writer who sets forth the position of the 
French citizen in no mistakable terms 
on the subject of the present situation 
in Indochina. I will not use his name 
but if Members of this body are inter- 
ested in knowing who he is, I will be glad 
to furnish his name. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
point an excerpt from his letter under 
date of April 28, 1954: 

May I take this opportunity of telling you 
how deeply the Dien Bien Phu tragedy has 
moved the French Nation. It was obvious to 
all, as soon as the Viets unmasked their 
artillery, obtained through China and pre- 
sumed to be of Czech make, that our men 
could not withstand the pressure placed 
upon them. We were all suspended to the 
radio, hanging on for news of them, amazed, 
especially those of us who have some experi- 
ence of war, that they were able to hold out 
so long. I think you should know of the 
spirit in which the troops hastily rounded 
up in France went to something which was 
obviously quite hopeless and must end in 
their death or capture. 

It may well seem surprising to you that 
so important a troop was placed in a posi- 
tion where it could not be unblocked by 
relief columns. I was during the whole war 
associated with Navarre, and especially in 
the years of occupation worked with him 
and learned something of his mind. It is 
my impression that he was faced with the 
problem of keeping as much territory as 
possible as a basis for future operations, by 
allied forces, and he had not the manpower 
for defense. I am inclined to think that 
the Dien Bien Phu garrison was posted so 
outlandishly to draw off the enemy forces 
and gain time toward the coming of the 
rainy season. I may of course be wrong. 
I do know that his obsession was the lack 
of adequate forces to conduct the campaign 
as he thought should be done. 

Now what? It is proven that we cannot 
muster in that distant place enough forces 
to come to a victorious conclusion or even 
to hold off permanently and wear out the 
forces of the opponent. Consequently the 
time has come when either our allies must 
intervene with their forces, or we must nego- 
tiate. This is the unanimous feeling of the 
French public. I speak without any personal 
knowledge of the situation in Indochina, but 
with ample knowledge of the currents of feel- 
ing here. There are those who would prefer 
allied intervention to negotiation, there are 
those who would prefer negotiation and fear 
the consequences of allied intervention. But 
I know of no one who believes we can con- 
tinue to go it alone as we have done since the 
end of 1946. 

Indeed if the French Government were to 
commit itself to pursue the war without any 
military help from its allies, only material 
help, there would ensue an erosion of the 
political regime. 

I appreciate that a difficult choice lies 
before you. It does not seem to me un- 
natural that it should come to you, as in fact 
France has no special interests in Indochina. 
Our economic interests are far too unim- 
portant to weigh in the balance, we have 
divested ourselves of our political rights in 
favor of the Associated States. We sustain 
this war for only two reasons, which are not 
special to us. In order to defend a common 
strategic interest of the West, which is only 
faintly perceived here, and in order to protect 
the Christian and other elements of the 
population against the brutalities of Com- 
munist rule: this is far more vividly here 
than the former motive. 

However strong the second motive, it is 
insufficient to inspire ceaseless sacrifice of our 
best men, unshared by our allies. It may 
well be that Indochina is not an adequate 
occasion te send our American troops, but 
French public opinion feels that it is then 
not an adequate occasion to expend our 
troops. The time has come when our allies 
must either come in with their men or ap- 
prove our withdrawal and help us to make it 
honorable. 

I do not know what solution is possible 
if negotiation is resorted to. The Indian- 
British solution seems to be partition at the 
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16th parallel. I do not know whether this 
would be acceptable to the opponent. It is 
rife with difficulties on our side, not on ac- 
count of the French but on account of our 
Vietnam partners who are indignant at the 
thoughts, and one understands them. How- 
ever, the solution adopted, I think regret- 
tably, in Korea, creates a precedent. If this 
solution were accepted by the others and 
forced upon our Vietnam partners, there is 
no doubt that our cooperation with them 
would become very difficult. 

Some decision must intervene in a matter 
of weeks: either allied intervention or nego- 
tiation. French public opinion will not, I 
feel convinced, support the continuation of 
the present policy. 

Thank you for bearing with me. 

Very sincerely yours, 








Canada Reaction to Seaway Mixed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks and include a newspaper 
article, I append a news dispatch with 
an Ottawa dateline published in the 
New York Times on May 8, 1954, which 
completely bears out my contention that 
Canada wants to build the St. Lawrence 
seaway without interference from the 
United States. Why we do not let them 
do it and thereby save $105 million is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Whether we participate in this project 
or not, Canada will control it as she does 
now, and it makes no difference what 
we do, because whatever tolls that may 
be charged must be agreeable to us under 
the treaty agreements between our two 
countries. It would be most embarrass- 
ing if Canada refuses to consider the 
charging of tolls at all. 


I hope my colleagues will read this 
factual article by Tania Long, the ex- 
perienced correspondent of the New York 
Times: 

CANADA REACTION TO SEAWAY MIXED—GOVERN- 
MENT CoOL—SEES ACTION AS UNILATERAL— 
Many CrrTres WetLcomMe UNITED STATES 
DEcIsION 

(By Tania Long) 


OrTawa, May 7.—Official Ottawa did not 
share today in the rejoicing of many Cana- 
dian cities and inland harbors over the final 
approval by Congress of its St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. 

While municipal authorities happily pre- 
dicted a new era of industrial expansion and 
prosperity as a result of the long-awaited 
project, the Government's attitude remained 
cool. 

The view was that if the United States 
wanted to participate with Canada in a joint 
construction program it should put forward 
some proposal to that effect. No such pro- 
posal having been made, Canada was off- 
cially, at least, going ahead with plans to 
build the seaway on its own.. 

Canada’s position was clearly stated by 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent last night 
when he told the House of Commons that 
he was ready to discuss with the United 
States any suggestion it might have for the 
construction of the seaway provided it did 
not incur additional delays. 
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The passage of the United States bill i; 
not regarded here as an offer to participate 
with Canada in the billion-dollar project, 
which will open the Great Lakes to deep-sea 
shipping. 

Rather, it is considered as a unilatera] 
action on the part of the United States to 
build within United States territory a cana) 
and locks along 46 miles of the Internationa) 
Rapids section of the river. 


CANADA IS UNCOMMITTED 


Canada, it is noted with some emphasis 
here, is in no way committed to a joint 
participation with the United States in the 
seaway. Twenty years ago and even as late 
as 7 years ago when tentative agreements 
were drawn up by the two nations for a 
joint program, only to fail to win congres. 
sional approval, Canada was eager to share 
in the project. 

It is suggested now that were it not for 
the protracted negotiations necessary before 
a truly international project could be worked 
out, on a 50-50 basis, Canada would have 
preferred such a solution to the one that 
might evolve as a result of United States 
action. 

This is, that the United States will build 
a@ part of the project on its own, and that 
Canada will do the major work of enlarging 
and deepening the channels from Montreal 
to Lake Erie on her own. 

Rather than this, Canada would greatly 
prefer to build an all-Canadian seaway. 
Since 1951, Canada has made no secret of 
the fact she hoped the United States would 
only come into the power phase of the whole 
program and stay out of the seaway. 

Complete control by Canada would have 
many advantages. In the first place Canada 
would benefit more ‘financially than if she 
shared tolls and other revenue. 

Second, it is unofficially estimated that an 
all-Canadian seaway would be cheaper to 
construct. This is advanced as one argument 
that Canada might use to urge the United 
States to alter its present plans. 

As matter stand, Canadian thought on the 
question may be summed up with the words, 
“too little and too late.” 


POLITICAL FOOTBALL EXPECTED 


Canadians say that the cost of the United 
States project comes to only one-third of 
what Canada will have to spend in complet- 
ing the work and there is regret that the 
American offer to participate has come at a 
time when Canada was quite ready to build 
the seaway alone. 

As expressed in a lead editorial in the Ot- 
tawa Citizen, the “historic event would have 
been hailed with more enthusiasm in this 
country had it happened a few years earlier.” 

As it is, the editorial says “Canada’s own 
plans for an independent enterprise are so 
far advanced that this tardy measure is more 
oa embarrassment than a source of satisfac- 

on.” 

The Toronto Telegram takes a similar line 
but adds, “The prospect that the seaway 
when built may remain a football of Ameri- 
can politics and subject to malicious investi- 
gation by dimwit Congressmen cools off any 
Canadian enthusiasm at this late date for 
praising the House of Representatives for 
voting for the seaway.” 

In the meantime, until the United States 
makes the next move, whether in a proposal 
for joint participation in the seaway or in 
some other form, the Canadian Government 
intends to stand pat on its last official com- 
munication to the United States. 

This was a memorandum from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to the United States 
Ambassador here dated January 9, 1953. 

It stated that having noted President Tru- 
man’s observation that there was still an 
opportunity for the United States to join in 
building the St. Lawrence seaway, the Ca- 
nadian Government was prepared to discuss 
any proposal made by the United States pro- 
viding it would cause no serious delay te the 
contpletion of the whole seaway. 
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It is obvious therefore that if the United 
states wants to participate it will have to 
oven negotiations immediately for some form 
of joint operation of the seaway. A large 
number of important detatis—such as for 
instance, the equitable levying of tolls—re- 
mains to be ironed out by the two countries. 


Mrixep FEELINGS IN MONTREAL 


MontreaL, May. 7—This port, Canada’s 
largest, had mixed feelings today over the 
ultimate effects of the St. Lawrence seaway 

oject. 

o welcomed congressional approval of the 
project with reservation since it shares with 
New York grave misgivings over its future 
once the seaway is completed. This was 
apparent in much of the comment offered on 
the legislation. 

The chamber of commerce said cautiously 
that “nobody can be sure at this stage what 
the effects of the seaway will be on Montreal. 
But a locality cannot stand in the way of 
the development of the whole country.” 

J. P. Boyle, president oc she Shipping Fed- 
eration of Canada, the representative body 
of the country’s private shipping interests, 
said there would be no immediate concern 
since the seaway would not be a reality at 
least until 1960. 

“There is some fear that the port will be 
bypassed as a great shipping center. But, 
although there is strong sectional opposition 
to it, we can’t impede progress. The seaway 
will benefit all Canada,” he said. 

The strongest fear is that Montreal will 
become a whistle stop on the run into the 
lakes. Critics believe most foreign ships on 
the St. Lawrence will be designed for passage 
to the lakes so that the major share of 
inward and outward freight won't even touch 
this port. 

Several prominent authorities have done 
their best to debunk these theories. 


HARBOR REMODELING PLANNED 


A committee of Federal engineers ap- 
pointed 3 years ago reported emphatically 
that Montreal’s title of “world’s largest in- 
land port” would not become a hollow boast 
after completion of the seaway. 

It has already been shown that Montreal’s 
value as a defense, supply, and production 
post would be incalculable in another war if 
the seaway becomes a reality. A vast remod- 
eling of the harbor already is planned, allow- 
ing berthing space for more ships. 

Navigation will be made easier through 
elimination of the powerful St. Mary’s cur- 
rent, which washes along the harbor now. 
Industrial sites created by reclamation of 
river areas will bring industry closer to ship- 
ment points. 

Frederick D. McCaffrey, traffic manager of 
the Central Commerce & Navigation Co., 
said recently the seaway would bring a boom 
rather than a decline to Montreal. 

He noted that the seaway would limit the 
size of ships. Apart from that, vessels using 
the channel probably would have to lighten 
here and stop off on the way out. Then too 
Montreal has standing facilities that it would 
take any lake port years to rival. 

Nonetheless, the predominant feeling 
among shipping officials is “wait and see.” 





The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like at this time to insert in the 
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RecorD, by request, the following three 
letters in favor of the Bryson bill which 
place liquor advertising under certain 
prohibitions: 


CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, 
Arlington, Va., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. JosePpH BroyruHiu, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BroyHILL: I am en- 
closing a petition signed by citizens in your 
district. Will you do us the favor of pre- 
senting this petition to the House and have 
a note made of it in the ConcressionaL Rec- 
ORD? 

Anything that you can do in addition to 
your individual support to get the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, enacted into law will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very respectfully, 
J. L. Kreuer. 


_— 


To Our CONGRESSMAN: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of 
our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. : 


J. L. Kibler, W. B. Welkinson, Edith B. 
Frank, Frances Manston, Mrs. Cecil Eggles- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bonneville, Marie 
Lindsay, Freda Kibler, Gladys Batman, B. 
G. Kibler, E. B. Miller, C. W. Bragg, Mrs. C, 
W. Bragg, Frank B. Williams, Arlington, Va.; 
Veta V. Donock, Falls Church, Va.; Carl N. 
Lindsey, Mrs. E. F. Ligon, Mrs. L. H. Randall, 
Mae M. Mills, Mrs. Clara Williams, Warren 
A. Hitt, James E. Grim, Mr. C. R. Brooks, C. 
S. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Lear, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Cooper, Mrs. C. I. Lusby, Arlington, Va. 

C. I. Lusby, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Sprinkles, Mr. 
K. L. Johnson, Veeve L. Eldred, Mrs. C. H. 
Georgie, Mr. and Mrs. William E. Clayborne, 
Mrs. Clarence Fleming, Mrs. Nettie Barr, Mrs. 
Clara Hollingsworth, Mrs. Charles Boegett, 


Lois D. Davenport, Virginia L. Brooks, Er-° 


nest L. B-ooks, Pairfax, Va.; M. S. Maddox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy D. Crawley, Beulah T. Ro- 
land, Henry Maddox, Nell Leybarn, Mrs. El- 
liot, Mrs. H. Maddox, Mrs, Priscilla Packwood, 
Blythe McKenney, Wilma W. Schmidt, Jo- 
seph E. Cooper, Ellen B. Bowler, Dennis 
Kinkaid, Mrs. E. S. Hollady, Virginia R. Har- 
pham, Myrtle N. Kibler, Miriam W. Guy, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


_ 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States of America, desiring to claim the 
right to be free in our homes, implied in 
articles III and IV of the Bill of Rights, 
earnestly beg you to grant us a hearing on 
and to pass legislation prohibiting the broad- 
casting over radio and TV of advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages, and also to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of magazines and newspapers carrying such 
advertising. We request that the following 
names be inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD: 

Mrs. A. E. McCurdy, Mattie O. Harris, Cora 
L. Worlsey, Julia W. Remhard, Lonia Wilson, 
Anna L. Payne, Lillian W. Payne, Ruth Burke, 
Lucy Gibson, Addie S. Horner, Eleanor M. 
Wilson, Jessie T. Lasswell, Lula M. Huskey, 
Mildred Fairfax, Vesta K. McCurdy, Arville 
E. McCurdy, Moss H. Pennington, Effie J. 
Hill, Louise A. Vliet, A. M. Vliet, L. A. Vliet, 
Mary G. Vliet, Robert O. Pennington, Julia 
F. Fox, D. Eugene Brown, Arlington, Va. 

Lancill Hildebrand, Pearl Jones, H. P. 
Myers, Jessie E. McCubbin, Arlington, Va.; 
Ada D. Everett, Washington, D. C.; E. June 
Rooks, Josephine H. Farmer, Euzela Gran- 
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tham, Grace E. Hamilton, Lottie L. Shepherd, 
Edith Upperco, Alvena Cooper, Carroll Upper- 
co, Mary Douglas, M. A. Dewey Walker, Oda 
Laswell, Jeanette Wilson, Lucy Y. Robinson, 
Bessie Y. Copeland, Allie D. Bawler, Glenn 
T. Bebber, H. L. Bowler, Arlington, Va.; Ruth 
M. Ford, Bowie, Md.; Beatrice Y. Hailstorks, 
Washington, D. C.; Mildred M. Riley, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


Hon. Jort T. Brorum, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BROYHILL: Will you please 
promptly present this petition to the House 
and have it noted in the CoNGREssIONAL 
REcoRD? 

As Christian citizens we hereby petition 
you to request the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
for a public hearing on Bryson bill (H. R. 
1227) in the near future, to facilitate its 
getting to the House for vote, and then to 
vote for it. We do not like liquor advertising. 

Thank you for the fine things you have 
already done for us. 

Respectfully. 

Ona W. Haverkamp, Marion E. Beard, Helen 
Buskey, Helen T. Hayes, Martha James, Mrs. 
Anna Newcomer, Cora A. Fields, Ida E. Beard, 
Emmie Griggs, Ethel F. Hodgson, Evelyn F. 
Dow, Arlington, Va.; May E. Reamy, Fairfax, 
Va.; Lillie J. Fetter, Maria H. Crahill, Mrs, 
Clare B. Deming, Mrs. Edith F. Johnson, 
Mrs. A. F. Augster, F. W. Haverkamp, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

W. P. Beard, Walter F. Shaw, Arlington, 
Va.; Clyde W. Humphrey, Alexandria, Va.; 
Henry Richert, R. E. Noucher, E. J. Johnson, 
Oliver Whitvellwitz, Jesse J. Bell, H. P. 
Paden, F. N. Dean, Rachel L. Bell, Ruth C. 
Paden, B. C. Harrison, M. E. Waltz, A. F. 
Augster, Sr., Mrs. A. F. Augster, Sr., Mami H, 
Wurts, Le Roy F. Deming, Cris Howard, 
Arlington, Va. 
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Modern European Democracy Began in 
Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ar- 
ticle, Modern European Democracy Be- 
gan in Poland, written by Rev. Ferdinand 
E. Slejzer, of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Lowell, Mass., appearing in the issue of 
May 8, 1954, of the Pilot, Boston, Mass.: 


MopEerRN EUROPEAN Democracy BEGAN IN 
POLAND 


(By Rev. Ferdinand E. Slejzer) 


“Veni, vidi, vici” (I came, I saw, I con- 
quered) was the message received by the 
friends of Caesar as he successfully routed 
Pharnaces Ponticus at the first assault. 

“Venimus, vidimus, Deus vicit” (We came, 
we saw, God conquered) was the message 
sent to the Vatican by John Sobieski, King 
of Poland, when he defeated the Turks at 
Vienna and thus saved Christian Europe 
from the flood of Islam. 

Each message pronounced the character 
of a great man. 

One was written in the boisterous tone 
of a Roman; the other with the pious sim- 
plicity of a Pole. One was based on egotism; 
the other on the love of God. Caesar fought 
and conquered for the sake of laurels and 
glory; Sobieski for the love of God and 
religious freedom. : 
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In this, Sobieski personifies the freedom- 
loving Pole who despises agression but fights 
religiously for the moral rights of humanity. 
He symbolizes the Poles’ traditional unre- 
lenting struggle against every tyranny—for 
the heart of a Pole beats with respect for 

ice. 

Poland always strived to live in accord 
with her neighbors as the love of God taught 
her the principles of peace. She was re- 
luctant to form huge armies lest they create 
a martial spirit within, and an unfounded 
suspicion without, the nation. 

This belief was so strong that her neigh- 
bors—Russia, Austria, and Prussia—took ad- 
vantage of the unpreparedness, and in 1773, 
joined their forces and helped themselves 
to a portion of Poland’s territory under the 
guise of bringing order to a chaotic state. 


GREAT DIET 


This treacherous absorption awoke the 
spirit of every Pole. In some 15 years, there 
was achieved, by successive stages, a change 
in the mental life of the nation. The symp- 
toms of the awakening of sound political 
ideas became more and more numerous. 
The light of learning spread. National con- 
sciousness, the consciousness of independ- 
ence from foreign guaranties, was intensi- 
fied. The Great Diet was convoked in 1788. 

“Foreign observers had followed the ac- 
tivities of this congress with skepticism and 
ironical indifference. The Poles were re- 
garded as noisy, troublesome, and childish 
people—outlandish in their ideals, fickle in 
temper, and incapable of great and decisive 
deeds. The problem was whether they 
should live under the tutelage of Russia or 
Prussia, provided they did not lose their 
political existence altogether. So thought 
the world. 

“But after the 3d of May 1791, the 
world began to take the Poles more seriously. 
It was now the general belief that the nation 
would, after all, effect its regeneration if 
only it were allowed to work out its destinies 
undisturbed. The great question now was 
whether the neighboring states would per- 
mit a revival which would in many ways 
alter the balance of power and cut short 
many cherished ambitions.” (R. H. Lord, 
the Second Partition of Poland.) 

At first, Prussia and Austria responded in 
an unexpectedly favorable manner. But, as 
history bears out, in 1793, “the foremost 
ruler in Christendom, served by a well- 
trained army, flushed with military, naval, 
and diplomatic triumphs, and restrained by 
ho great state or statesman, deliberately 
elected to assassinate the progressive Re- 
public. Her accomplice, Prussia, was now 
a purblind power whose treachery made its 
greed yet more repulsive.” 

When Catherine of Russia boasted that the 
partition had gone off as smoothly as but- 
ter the Poles might claim that within the 
framework of a smaller state they had proved 
that they could educate and legislate with 
the best. 


But what was this much-lauded constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May? 


Posterity joins the best contemporary 
opinion in deeming the constitution of the 
3d of May one of the greatest achievements 
in Polish history. 

That incandescent moment when King 
Stanislaus and his parliament, having sworn 
to the constitution in the Cathedral of St. 
John, joined in the solemn Te Deum to the 
thunder of the castle guns has never lost 
its inspiration. It had been proved that 
ordered liberty, evolved in England and 
analyzed in France, could be adapted by an- 
other nation to its special needs. The age 
was an age of monarchy, and the Poles had 
long been proud of their republic. Yet, 
while the French uprooted monarchy, the 
Poles made it respectable. 


KUDOS FROM ABROAD 


Edmund Burke compared the French and 
Polish revolutions greatly to the advantage 
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of the latter and passed a noble eulogy upon 
the new document. Best wishes and con- 
gratulatory messages came from the Vatican. 
Plaudits arrived from America and from 
Sweden. Holland issued a commemorative 
medal to observe the constitution’s birth. 
Newspapers and magazines throughout the 
world offered printed laurels to this parch- 
ment of historical human attainment. 

Poland, by the first of the 11 articles, re- 
mained Roman Catholic, but tolerant, save 
of apostasy from the national faith. The 
nobles retained their privileges; townsmen 
remained eligible for ennoblement; agree- 
ments between peasants and their lords came 
within the purview of the law. The legis- 
lature of two chambers was to include as- 
sessors from towns. Apart from sudden 
emergencies, it would meet every 2 years, as 
well as 4 times every century to revise the 
constitution. 

“The ‘liberum veto’ and ‘confederation’ 
vanished. The king might propose laws but 
these must be laid before the Diet. He re- 
ceived a suspensive veto from one Diet to 
the next. He shared executive power with 
a council of 6 guardians of the laws, com- 
prising the primate as head of the educa- 
tional commission, and the heads of 5 de- 
partments. The throne remained elective 
but in families. The king, having sworn to 
the constitution, became sacrosanct and ir- 
responsible. He received the rights of par- 
don, of command in war, and of nominanting 
bishops and civil and military Officials, but 
the guardians of the laws were always at 
hand to frustrate autocracy. Such was the 
constitution in whose honor a new church, 
that of divine providence was to be built in 
Warsaw.” (The ,Cambridge Histc-y of Po- 
land.) 

“Desixing to make use of the present junc- 
ture in Europe, and of that moment of im- 
pending catastrophe which has restored us 
to ourselves, free from the shameful com- 
mands of foreign violence, valuing dearer 
than life, than personal happiness, the po- 
litical existence, the external independence 
and internal freedom of the nation,” the Diet 
passed the Government bill of the third of 
May, 1791. 

Regarding this constitution as a threat to 
their divine right of rule, the absolute rulers 
of Prussia, Austria, and Russia hastened to 
stifle Poland’s democracy. The partitions 
of 1793 and 1795 followed. 

And after 123 years of national extinction, 
Poland was reborn as a sovereign state in 
1918 only to be plunged into serfdom once 
again in 1939. 

Attempts even today are being made with 
ruthless cruelty to break the heart and the 
spirit of a gallant people who refuse to sub- 
mit to tyranny. But some people cannot 
be vanquished. The flower of their youth 
may be cut down in battle. Their cities 
may be reduced to rubble. But their spirit 
will survive the tyrant, and will emerge 
strong and victorious when he has been 
overthrown. 

Such a people are the Poles. 





Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is one thing I enjoy more than a good 
laugh it is a real belly laugh. 

I appreciate the sense of humor which 
some of our department heads display 
from time to time. The country at large 
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has a wrong impression of the lack of 
humor and the inability to joke so oftey 
attributed to bureaucrats. 

Ancher Nelsen, rural electrification 
administrator, displayed a terrific sense 
of humor with tongue in cheek praise {oy 
his agency recently in my native New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Nelsen was in New Orleans to te] 
the people down there what a great job 
the REA was doing. He was wonder. 
fully pleased with himself and the man. 
ner in which the REA was operating un. 
der his direction. He was so pleased he 
even had this to say to the folks down 
there who took his statement at face 
value and undoubtedly believed what he 
was saying, because they had no way to 
know what a jocular fellow he was and 
how be enjoyed his little joke. 

Mr. Nelsen said this: 

In the 10 months since I took office REA 
has approved more loans in terms of num- 
ber and amounts than were approved in the 
corresponding period the year before. 

This means that we are aggressively meet. 
ing the needs of the borrowers. 


Now that is really a giggle. 

On the same day that the good and 
well-satisfied Mr. Nelsen was making 
that pretty speech, his own agency, after 
having under consideration for some 4 
years, 10 months of which belonging to 
Mr. Nelsen’s stewardship, was finally 
waking up to learn what its policy was, 

Unbelievable? 


Not if you have ever had any dealings 


with the REA. 

Having in the major part an urban dis- 
trict, I have not previously been thrown 
in contact with the REA on a practical 
basis, although I have always been sus- 
Ppicious of its expressed intent and the 
manner in which it actually operated, 
This experience has, indeed, been en- 
lightening. 

It all started back in 1950, when a 
group of individuals headed by Mr. John 
E. Potthurst, a leading civic and busi- 
nessman in New Orleans, accepted the 
expressed intentions of the REA at its 
face value. He had not as yet learned 
the true facts about this agency. He 
really believed that the REA wanted to 
supply electricity to rural areas where 
electricity could not otherwise be sup- 
plied. Silly boy. 

First it was one thing and then it 
was another. It was always going to be 
consummated shortly—that “shortly” 
soon became an apparent eternity. 

First one set of question would be 
asked. When they would be answered 
then another set of questions would be 
forthcoming. But the patience of Mr. 
Potthurst and his associates was some- 
thing to admire. Job had nothing on 
them. 

Through the years the stumbling, the 
fumbling, and the bumbling continued 
and still no electricity for the people of 
lower Plaquemines Parish. 

Ah, but a new day was to dawn. A 
new administration came into power. 
The redoubtable Mr. Ancher Nelsen was 
made the Administrator. I breathed 4 
sign of relief and satisfaction. I was 
willing to forget the years and months 
which had gone before, because now here 


was action in its finest form and did not: 


Mr. Nelsen boast about his expeditious 
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way of handling things. I did not know 
he was such @ jokester at that time. 

Well, after 10 months hagling during 
which time I was promised repeatedly 
that everything would be all right and 
finally saw the application of the folks 
interested sent to the so-called legal de- 
partment of the REA for a perfunctory 
examination. I was assured and reas- 
sured, and so was Mr. Pottharst, that 
the signing of the paper was almost a 
mere formality and perfunctionary piece 
of business. 

What a brute for punishment I was. 
Iactually believed them though I dread 
to think that my naivete should leak 

t. 

Ovrired by more delay I asked for a 
“yes” or “no” answer by a certain day 
and I got it. 

The answer was “No.” 

Anyway it was the first time that 
something definite had been said after 
4 years, but imagine my surprise when 
Iwas informed that it was suddenly dis- 
covered that it was against the policy 
of the REA to make such loans for rural 
electrification. It took Mr. Nelsen 10 
months to find out what the policy of 
the REA was and he came up with the 
scintillating observation that the REA 
was only for farmers and to hell with 
everybody else. That one really threw 
me, I did not recall having read any- 
where in the law that REA was o.ily for 
farmers so I asked to be shown the law. 
You will enjoy reading the reply. 

Iam including my letter and the reply 
so you can wonder how foolish can some 
people get. 

Anyway, it now appears that the policy 
of the REA has been finally established. 

It is all right to lend money to five 
unqualified individuals, but it is not all 
right to lend money to an established 
small public utilities which only wants 
to do business as an operator under what 
has been called free enterprise. 

The REA, under its existing policy, 
would much prefer to subsidize a group 
where there is no chance of getting the 
taxpayers’ money back than to assist a 
small concern to help the people of a 
specific area. 

It matters little to the REA that this 
small utility company has spent much 
money on the false promises of the REA. 
It means little to the REA that actual 
work orders were issued. After all they 
were only scraps of paper. 

Anyway, here is the chronological 
story of this fantastic transaction as 
furnished to me by Mr. Pottharst. Read 
it and you will understand why Mr. 
Nelsen’s remarks at New Orleans gave 
me such a belly laugh. 

At the end I am also including the let- 
ter from Mr. Fred H. Strong; my letter 
to him asking what does he mean “only 
farmers can get aid”; and then his reply 
tome. They are all good for a laugh, 
but unfortunately there is tragedy in 
this laugh because as usual the taxpayer 
and the little fellow gets it in the neck 
and the bureaucrat sits back and gets 
his laugh at the Congress. But why 
Should he not laugh because Congress 
will not do anything at all about it. 

The moral of this experience is that 
bureaucrats and bureaucracy have not 
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changed a bit even if the name of the 
party has changed from Democrat to 
Republican. 


Here is the story for the record—but 
remember the people still do not have 
the electricity and the chances they will 
not get electricity as long as the REA 
takes years to make decisions and 
months to determine policy and inter- 
pret the law to its own satisfaction: 

LOUISIANA 27—PLAQUEMINES 


Mr. Kenneth C. Barranger wrote Mr. E. E. 
Karns, REA, August 15, 1949, reorganizing 
limited profit corporation of electric cooper- 
ative for line to run from Venice, across the 
river, 8 miles down east bank to Pilottown, 
then 18 miles from there to Burrwood. 

Letter application to REA, October 22, 
1949, $488,000 for purchasing and installing 
dual fuel (natural gas) powerplant. 

Application for generating plant alloca- 
tion with REA by Peoples Utilities, Novem- 
ber 2, 1949: Louisiana—27 plaquemines. 

Capacity of plant, 5,000 kilowatts. 

Estimated cost of generating plant includ- 
ing substation at plant, $970,000. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Karns January 25, 
1959, submitting application for loan of 
$520,189; $194,815 of this for extension of 
distribution system to areas not now served, 
and $325,374 for installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Congressman Hésert wired Mr. Pottharst 
February 3, 1950: “Karns assures will expe- 
dite to fullest. * * * Involves powerplant 
heavy rural construction. Necessary studies 
must be made before final action taken. 
Will take few weeks to complete.” 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst February 7, 
1950: “Application under study. Unable to 
predict time limit for final decision.” 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Congressman Hésert 
June 14, 1950: “All legal technicalities are 
dispensed with. * * * The last time we 
talked with them they said what with people 
going on vacations and other very simple 
projects to lend money to, they had put ours 
off (because it was a tough one) until they 
had plenty of time.” 

Congressman Hésert wrote Mr. Pottharst 
July 3, 1950, that he was that day advised 
by Mr. K. T. Hutchinson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, that ap- 
plication for loan funds submitted by Peo- 
ples Utilities, Inc., presents some rather 
complex problems because funds have been 
requested to finance the purchase and in- 
stallation of a generating unit in company’s 
existing generating plant, as well as funds 
to finance rural distribution facilities, and 
that he hopes a decision on application can 
be reached within next 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. Barranger wrote a memo to Mr. 
Pottharst September 7, 1950, to the effect that 
Mr. Karns had advised him over the phone 
that morning that he had reopened the file 
and was writing Mr. Tom Hardeman, his field 
man, to come to New Orleans on Monday or 
Tuesday of coming week to confer with Mr. 
Waldermar Nelson (Peoples Utilities’ engi- 
neering firm). Mr. Karns told him that 
classification of consumers and load esti- 
mates should be gone over again, that ac- 
cording to present estimates, the loan on the 
existing lines is increasing too rapidly. Mr. 
Karns mentioned that the estimated cost of 
construction of the line from Venice to 
Burrwood and Port Eads had jumped from 
$180,000 to $300,000. 

Information in great detail given to Mr. 
Tom Hardeman on September 15, 1950, in line 
with foregoing. 

Congressman Hésert wrote 
Brannan, Department of Agriculture, Octo- 
ber 5, 1950, that the matter was hanging 
fire for over a year, that he had phoned Mr. 
Karns that date and was informed by him 
— be disposed of at some future 
da’ 
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Senator Russet, Lone wrote Administra- 
tor Wickard, REA, Washington, on October 
12, 1950, that 1 year had elapsed since he had 
a conference with some of their officials, and 
requesting prompt action. 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst October 19, 
1950: “Relative letter regarding joint use of 
facilities regret final recommendations can- 
not be made until application for a loan has 
been approved.” 

Congressman Hésert sent Mr. Pottharst on 
October 20, 1950, a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Hutchinson, Acting Secretary, Agriculture 
Department, dated October 18, 1950, advising 
that “the only simple answer that could have 
been given up to now would have been dis- 
approval of the application for loan funds 
for this project.” Mr. Hutchinson further 
stated: 

“The first request for REA assistance in 
meeting the electric needs of the people in 
the area around Pilottown and Burrwood 
came in the form of a letter dated August 15, 
1949, requesting information regarding form- 
ing cooperative. Application for loan to co- 
operative was submitted October 25, 1949. 
Within a month REA completed preliminary 
studies and four proposals emerged. Two 
discarded immediately as unfeasible because 
of limited number of potential customers to 
be served and because of the unusually high 
costs of wholesale power, construction, and 
operation which could be anticipated. Third 
possibility was purchase of the facilities of 
Peoples Utilities by a cooperative to serve 
entire area; this was dropped because cost of 
acquisition, $700,000, was found to be too 
high to allow for reasonable rates and re- 
payment of the loan. 

“Sole remaining po,sibility seemed to be 
loan to Peoples Utilities to serve all those in 
the area wanting electricity, and Mr. J. E, 
Pottharst, for the company, was so informed. 
On January 25, 1950, an application was sub- 
mitted for loan in amount $520,189. By 
middle of June all requested data was sub- 
mitted, and REA members began prepara- 
tion of a detailed loan recommendation for 
Administrator’s consideration. Questions of 
feasibility and loan security were narrowed 
down to two rather fundamental items: 

“1. Peoples Utilities, because already mort- 
gaged, apparently not in position to give REA 
adequate security for loan. 

“2. Company, even before reducing rates as 
indicated would be done to bring rates in line 
with others in area, was operating at loss 
averaging about $1,000 per month. 

“Until these two points could be cleared 
up, no loan could be approved. 

“REA undertook to develop solutions to 
these problems. Some thought was given 
to possibility of setting up a subsidiary cor- 
poration which would then be in position 
to offer first mortgage as security for Gov- 
ernment loan, but no realistic basis could 
be found for separating facilities for such 
subsidiary. 

“During August REA learned company had 
under consideration substantial refinancing 
on its own initiative, which might strengthen 
company position for further consideration 
of Government loan, however, this would 
change financial structure of company and 
render useless much of survey completed 
last spring. As soon as applicant has com- 
pleted refinancing REA will be in position 
to take additional steps towards a decision 
on feasibility of loan.” 

Congressman H&sert wrote Mr. Pottharst 
November 29, 1950, that he was that day 
advised by Mr. Claude Wickard, Administra- 
tor, REA, that representative of Power Divi- 
sion of his Administration would be sent to 
New Orleans on December 4, 1950, to meet 
with fieldmen of Finance and Loan Divisions 
to discuss application. 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst November 
29, 1950, that meeting would be held at 
Monteleone Hotel, then proceed to area to 
be served, and asking if Mr. Pottharst, at- 
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torney and engineer could meet with them 
on December 4, 1950, with available details 
to assist with study. Mr. Pottharst wired 
Mr. Karns interested parties would be on 
hand December 4, 1950. 

Mr. E. F. Renshaw, regional head, Appli- 
cations and Loans Division, REA, wrote Mr. 
Barranger May 21, 1951, “unable to say when 
our study will be completed but assure you 
we will give it every possible consideration.” 

Mr. Wickard, Administrator, REA, wrote 
Congressman Hésert June 8, 1951, that re- 
vised application submitted by Plaquemines 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., in February 1951, 
is for 68 miles of line to serve 236 customers 
near mouth of Mississippi River, that consid- 
erable work has been gone into, and prob- 
lems encountered very difficult; that under 
the plan as now proposed the cooperative 
contemplates purchasing wholesale power 
from Peoples Utilities, Inc., and that REA 
had recently written Peoples Utilities, Inc., 
for proposal and if they agree to supply a 
satisfactory wholesale rate to the coopera- 
tive, REA will be in position to resume their 
studies of the loan application. 

Mr. Barranger sent June 11, 1951, to Mr. 
Thomas B. Dunphy, Head, Power Procure- 
ment Division, REA, copy of contract sub- 
mitted to Plaquemines Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., by Peoples Utilities, Inc. 

Receipt of Mr. Barranger's letter June 11, 
1951, to Mr. Dunphy, acknowledged by Mr. 
E. F. Renshaw, Section Head, Applications 
and Loans Division, REA on July 23, 1951, 
advising they were proceeding to analyze the 
feasibility of the application based on rate 
contained in proposal. 

Mr. William C. Wise, Acting Administra- 
tor, REA, wrote Senator Lone on September 
18, 1951, that according to the terms of the 
contract submitted by Peoples Utilities to 
Plaquemines Electric Cooperative, the aver- 
age cost of power would be approximately 
¥% cent per kilowatt-hour, which is far in 
excéss of what REA-financed borrowers in 
Louisiana are paying for purchased power, 
and that it was believed that they would be 
in a position to make a decision within the 
near future. 

On September 24, 1951, Mr. William C. Wise, 
Acting Administrator, authorized allotment 
on Form ADM-125A, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, REA, controlled mate~- 
rial allotment serial No. 8-6934, system desig- 
nation, Louisiana 27 Plaquemines, of 64,800 
pounds of copper wire for third quarter of 
1952. 

On October 2, 1951, Mr. Thomas B. Dunphy 
wrote Mr. Barranger that while previous dis- 
cussions with Peoples Utilities indicated 
average cost of purchased power would ap- 
proximate 1.25 cent per kilowatt-hour the 
average cost of power under the proposed rate 
schedule before adjustment by the “All Com- 
modities Index” would be 1.91 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour for 300 hours use of maximum 
allowable demand, which is still above the 
level of feasibility for the proposed loan. Mr. 
Dunphy suggested that negotiations with 
Peoples Utilities, Inc. be reopened for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a contract approxi- 
mately the “Standard Contract Form” at- 
tached to his letter of October 2, 1951 and 
providing average power cost approaching 
1.25 cent level mentioned in earlier discus- 
sions, and that the possibility of supply from 
the system of Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
should be more thoroughly investigated from 
the viewpoint of competitive cost and ade- 
quacy of service as compared with Peoples 
Utilities, Inc. 

On November 16, 1951, Mr. William H. Cal- 
laway, Section Head, Applications and Loan 
Division, REA, wrote Mr. that field 
appraisal would be made early part of Decem- 
ber of the entire area to be served eventually 
by Plaquemines Electric Cooperative prior to 
REA giving final consideration to their ap- 
Plication for loan. 

Mr. Thomas Dunphy wrote Mr. Barranger 
December 21, 1951, giving schedules under 
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which cooperatives in Louisiana were pur- 
chasing electric service from Louisiana Power 
& Light Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., and 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

Mr. William C. Wise, Deputy Administrator 
wrote Congressman H&sert on January 28, 
1952, that REA were considering the applica- 
tion for a loan from the Plaquemines Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Barranger April 
22, 1952, offering to reduce rates of Peo- 
ples Utilities to Cooperative, which data Mr. 
Barranger sent on to Mr. Calloway and Mr, 
Dunphy on April 23, 1952. 

On May 2, 1952, Mr. R. E. Payne, Section 
Engineer, Engineering Division, REA, Wash- 
ington, advised Peoples Utilities that due to 
the necessity for providing assistance to the 
telephone program it had been decided to 
give certain field engineers specialized train- 
ing in telephone engineering to more 
actively participate, and that Mr. Sprout, 
field engineer, would be absent from his 
headquarters from May 8, 1952, to June 13, 
1952, and requesting that all routine matters 
requiring his attention be deferred until his 
return. 

On October 2, 1952, Mr. Herbert Wales wrote 
Mr. Pottharst (acting for Mr. John W. Scott, 
Director, Southwest Area Office, REA, request- 
ing conference with Mr. Pottharst and their 
field representatives, Glazier and Cox during 
October or November. This letter for some 
reason not received until November 4, 1952, 
after Mr. Glazier had visited Mr. Pottharst, 
on which date Mr. Pottharst advised Mr. 
Wales that Mr. Glazier had called on him. 
Mr. Scott acknowledged this letter of Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, stating they hoped to be able to 
advise Peoples Utilities about the middle of 
December 1952 regarding their analysis of 
Peoples Utilities proposal. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Scott on January 6, 
1953, that Peoples Utilities were expecting 
to hear from REA daily. Mr. Richard Richter 
replied for Mr. Scott that their field repre- 
sentative, Mr. Cox, would arrange to visit at 
an early date. 

Congressman HésertT advised Mr. Pottharst 
January 19, 1953, that he had talked with Mr. 
Scott’s office and was informed they had been 
in contact with Mr. Pottharst and had a fleld 
representative scheduled to talk with him 
the following week. 

Mr. Cox confirmed on February 4, 1953, to 
Mr. Pottharst the matters discussed with him 
on his recent visit. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Scott on February 
6, 1953, outlining the basis that Mr. Cox 
stated REA would be willing to consider ap- 
plication for loan funds. 


On February 18, 1953, Mr. Scott wrote Mr. 
Pottharst REA were continuing their studies 
on the basis of his letter of February 6, 1953, 
borrowing funds up to 80 percent of cost of 
facilities and Peoples Utilities contributing 
20 percent, and stated that they hoped to 
advise Mr. Pottharst in approximately 2 to 
3 weeks regarding his proposal. 

Mr. Pottharst. wrote Mr. Scott February 25, 
1953, requesting that the matter be given 
preferred attention. 

Mr. Scott wrote Mr. Pottharst March 17, 
1953, that conferences had been held with 
Power Division, who were then completing a 
preliminary study to determine size of unit 
required to provide firm power for farm and 
nonfarm establishments to be served. Ad- 
vised future designation of application would 
be “Louisiana PUI.” 

Mr. Scott requested further data from Mr. 
Pottharst on April 20, 1953, which was given 
to him in detail April 27, 1953. 

After conference with Mr. Scott on May 11, 
1953, Mr. Pottharst forwarded to Mr. Scott 
information requested, which Mr. Richter 
acknowledged on May 15, 1953, stating they 
were transmitting to Power Division. Now 
designated as “Louisiana 26 PREC.” 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Congressman HésErt 
May 25, 1953, requesting he contact Mr. 
Scott for approval, 
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Congressman Héserr. wired Mr. Pottharst 
May 29, 1953: “Agriculture Department re. 
ports in touch with you all day yesterday 
Should have definite information today.” " 

Another wire from Congressman Hésert to 
Mr. Pottharst, May 29, 1953: “Scott advises 
talked with you today. Doing everything 
possible to assist. States he plans to cal] you 
again June 8 re matter.” 

Mr. Scott wrote Mr. Pottharst May 29, 1953 
requesting further information, which was 
furnished him on June 8, 1953. 

On June 16, 1953, after phone conversa. 
tion with Mr. Scott, Mr. Pottharst wrote him 
in great detail re data requested. Acknowl. 
edged on June 19, 1953. 

Congressman Hé&peat wrote Mr. Pottharst 
and July 3, 1953 advising that he had been 
that day advised by the Administrator, REA 
that a preliminary study of the application 
had been completed and letter had been 
written to Mr. Pottharst outlining in detay 
REA’s conclusions. 

On September 3, 1953, Mr. J. K. O’Shaugh. 
nessey for Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Administrator 
REA, wrote Congressman H&errt acknowledg. 
ing the Congressman’s letter of August 25, 
1953, inquiring ag to the status of the appli. 
cation for loan, stating that there were 
number of legal problems to be resolved be. 
fore they could complete their final analysis 
and that they expected this would require 
at least 2 or 3 weeks to work out the details, 

On September 10, 1958, Mr. Pottharst wrote 
Mr. Scott that he had just returned from a 
month’s vacation and found that nothing 
had transpired on the project since thei 
last conversation. 

Mr. Barranger, as representative of Plaques 
mines Rural Electric Corp., wrote Mr. Scott 
on September 10, 1953, requesting that he 
phone him and discuss-the progress of the 
application. This was acknowledged by Mr, 
R. E. Cole, director, southwest area, to Mr, 
Barranger on September 18, 1953, stating 
that as soon as the matter has reached the 
stage where action on his part would be re- 
quired, he would be advised without delay, 

Mr. Cole wrote Mr. Pottharst September 22, 
1953, inquiring if new subsidiary corporation 
had been organized. Acknowledged by Mr. 
Pottharst October 1, 1953. 

Congressman Héserr wrote Mr. Pottharst 
October 16, 1953, advising that he had talked 
with Mr. Cole and was informed REA office 
was then preparing their recommendations 
on application for loan, but it would be 2 to 
4 weeks before final review could be made. 

Mr. Fred H. Strong for Administrator, REA, 
wired Congressman Hiserr November 16, 
1953: “‘Reurtel R. E. Cole loan recommenda 
tion prepared by area office October 21. Ap- 
plication now receiving administrative re- 
view. Will inform Mr. Pottharst results as 
soon as possible.” 

Mr. R. E. Cole wired Mr. Pottharst Novem. 
ber 19, 1953: “Please airmail copy of mort- 
gage as executed by Peoples Utilities to Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce.” Airmailed to him 
that day. 

As requested in telephone conversation 
between Mr. Cole and Mr. Pottharst, Mr. 
Pottharst sent Mr. Cole on November 24 
1953, copy of audit report of Peoples Utilities 
for fiscal year ending August 31, 1953. 

Mr. Pottharst wired Mr. Cole December 14, 
1953, if Peoples Utilities were granted loan 
to include line to Venice and tidewater 
oilfield south of Venice, $75,000, it would be 
agreeable for loan to be with Peoples Utilities 
on 80-percent basis, 

Wire received from Mr. R. E. Cole by Mr. 
Pottharst December 12, 1953: “Re tel we will 
telephone you to discuss possible revisions 
of loan basis as soon as Office of Solicitor 
completes its review of indenture and related 
matters.” 

In phone conversation with Mr. Pottharst, 
Mr. Cole stated on December 22, 1953, that 
administrative department would make § 
definite proposal by wire that afternoon & 
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the following morning, and if it was accept- 
able REA would proceed on that basis. 


Wire proposal sent to Mr. Pottharst by Mr. 
ancher Nelsen on December 23, 1953. 

Mr. Pottharst wired Mr, Nelsen at length 
on December 30, 1953. 

Mr. Pottharst wired Mr. Cole on January 
g, 1954, there would be no refinancing in- 
= brings us up to Mr. Robert T. Beall’s 
letter of January 13, 1954 (for Mr. Nelsen, 
administrator), and Mr, Pottharst’s reply of 
January 18, 1954. 

WORK ORDERS 


Excerpt from letter by Mr. J. H. Rixse, Jr., 
REA, to Peoples Utilities, Inc., April 18, 1950: 

“We understand that you desire to con- 
struct several short extensions by your own 
crews prior to the making of a loan and 
that you desire to reimburse your funds by 
joan funds if and when a loan is made. As 
you are aware, however, we cannot authorize 
construction in anticipation of a loan. Such 
work when accomplished is considered as 
member extensions and is reported to REA 
and recorded in the borrower’s records by 
means of construction and retirement work 
orders. The procedure and documents re- 
quired are thoroughly explained in the man- 
ual of work order procedure, a copy of which 
is enclosed.” 

Mr. Waldemar Nelson (of Bedell & Nelson, 
engineers) wrote Mr. E. E. Karns, REA, re 
work orders Nos. 101, 102, 103, and 104. 

Mr. Nelson advised Mr. Pottharst April 28, 
1950, they had received from Washington 
office of REA following work orders approved 
by the Application and Loans Division and 
Engineering Division: 








Total 
Amount cost | 
Work order No. 101—Empire 
Menhaden Co., extension 
REA No. D80257, item FP- 
-Al......<<sesieinineentannen $2, 604. 58 | $2, 541. 28 
Work order No, 102—Quinn 
Fisheries Co., REA No. 
180258, item FP-8-A2_.....-- 3,841.80 | 4,176.36 
Work order No, 103—Lake 
Hermitage unit, REA No. 
DOUD.......-sactteaioewe 9, 349.95 | 10, 215. 52 
Work order No. 104—Main line 
extension along highway to 
feed Lake Hermitage unit ex- 
tension, item LH-1-A......... 5, 454.81 | 7, 157. 26 





1(Mr. Dubourg, our auditor, advised total cost mate- 
tial and labor.) 


Mr. Nelson wrote Mr. H. H. Sprout, Pine- 
ville, La., REA representative, May 12, 1950, 
re Louisiana 27—Plaquemines, regarding hav- 
ing work order No. 104 for Lake Hermitage 
line approved by applications and loans di- 
vision and engineering division, and that Peo- 
ples Utilities proposed to do the construc- 
tion with their line crew, and asking that 
he come down and look this over. 

“Mr. Sprout coming down on May 24 to 
review work,” Mr. Nelson advised over phone, 
May 16, 1950. 

Mr. Nelson wrote Pottharst on June 6, 
1950, that Mr. Sprout inspected construction 
already completed on Lake Hermitage exten- 
sion and passed on Mr. Sprout’s recommen- 
dations, Mr. Sprout discussed accounting 
for expenditures, advising in addition to 
records of labor and material, a record should 
be kept of the truck mileage. 

UNITep StaTes 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. March 31, 1954. 
Mr. J. E. Porrsarst, Sr., 
President, Peoples Utilities Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Porrnarst: This is in reference 
to your application for an REA loan to 
finance 85 percent of the cost of a generat- 
ing unit and building at Buras, a three- 
Phase line to Venice, and approximately 50 
miles of line south of Venice—construction 
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which, together with associated items, would 
require a loan of approximately $570,000. 

After careful review of your application, 
we regret to advise you that we cannot 
approve the desired loan, 


Under the Rural Electrification Act, the 
Administrator, in making any loan, must 
make certain specific findings in respect of 
feasibility and security. Without reflection 
upon your company or its future prospects, 
we have concluded that, with due regard to 
all relevant consideration—including: (1) 
The relationship of the proffered REA secu- 
rity to your existing indebtedness (as affect- 
ing both generating facilities and distribu- 
tion system); (2) the practical security prob- 
lems relating to power supply in the event 
the Government should be obliged to exer- 
cise its remedies under the proposed mort- 
gage; and (3) the problem of continuity of 
management—we would be unable, under 
existing standards, to make such certifica- 
tion in the present case. 

Moreover, as you know, it was the primary 
intent of the Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act, to provide for the exten- 
sion of electric service to farmers and re- 
lated consumers in rural areas. Though the 
proposed loan would enable you to serve some 
rural residence, it appears: (1) That approx- 
imately 90 percent of the anticipated revenue 
would be derived from commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers and approximately 55 
percent of the total revenues would be de- 
rived from two large industrial loads. 





Aprit 2, 1954. 
Mr. Frep H. Strone, . 
Deputy Administrator, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stronc: Thank you very much 
for your letter of March 31, and enclosed 
copy of letter which you addressed to Mr. 
Pottharst in connection with the belated 
realization that it was contrary to the policy 
of REA to make loans under such circum- 
stances, The strange thing to me is that it 
took you 3 months to ascertain the policy 
of REA in connection with making these 
loans. Of course; this 3-month period is 
what you admit; the remaining 2 years and 
9 months during which this application has 
been before the REA is something which you 
disown but still rests at the door of the 
Administration itself. 

In this connection I would like for you to 
quote to me specifically and in detail the 
justification for the statement in your letter 
which reads: “Moreover, as you know, it was 
the primary-intent of the Congress in enact- 
ing the Rural Electrification Act, to provide 
for the extension of electric service to farm- 
ers and related consumers in rural areas.” 

I would like to know the exact language 
in the law or the authorization which causes 
you to make such a statement. My appreci- 
ation of the supposed benefit of the law was 
the extension of electricity to rural areas 
which otherwise could not be supplied with 
this power. To be further specific, because 
my experience in dealing with your agency 
indicates I must be specific, I want to know 
where in the law is the term “electric service 
to farmers and related consumers in rural 
areas” used. 

I will appreciate your cooperation in this 
matter and hope I may get an answer before 
next Christmas as I have my Christmas gifts 
arranged for and won't like to include this 
one as a gift. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Epwarp HEBERT. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954, 
Hon. F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hésert: This is responsive to your 
letter of April 2 concerning the application 
of Peoples Utilities Co. for an REA loan, 
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As stated in my letter of March 31, 1954, 
to Mr. Pottharst, the REA decision that the 
pending loan application could not be ap- 
proved was based upon full study of the 
application, with due regard to all relevant 
considerations, including: (1) the relation- 
ship of the proferred security to the appli- 
cant’s existing indebtedness (as affecting 
both generating facilities and distribution 
facitities); (2) the practical security prob- 
lems relating to power supply in the event 
the Government should be obliged to exercise 
its remedies under the proposed mortgage; 
and (3) the problem of continuity of 
management. 

Specifically, however, you inquire concern- 
ing my further observation, in such letter, as 
follows: 

“Moreover, as you know, it was the primary 
intent of the Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act, to provide for the exten- 
sion of electric service to farmers and related 
consumers in rural areas.” 

The language of the act (found in sec. 4 
thereof) is: 

“The Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered * * * to make loans for rural elec- 
trification * * * for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction and operation of gen- 
erating plants, electric transmission and dis- 
tribution lines or systems for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station 
service.” 

It was not our intent to draw any distinc- 
tion, for the purpose of this section, as be- 
tween a farm on the one hand and an estab- 
lishment such as a rural residence, a rural 
store, a rural school or church, etc., on the 
other. To do so would, we agree, obviously 
be unsound. Rather, we were pointing out 
that this entire group of consumers was, as 
shown by rather clear legislative history in 
the hearings and debates on the original 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, the intend- 
ed beneficiaries of the act—the persons for 
whose benefit the act was passed. Suppose, 
however, as an extreme case, that REA re- 
ceived an application for a loan to a new 
enterprise in a sizable amount the sole pur- 
pose of which was to extend electric service 
to a single customer—a huge new industrial 
plant which was technically a “person” in a 
“rural” area. It would seem doubtful, to say 
the least, whether such an application would 
qualify for a Ioan even under the strictly 
legal test, and I think you would share 
such doubt. 

Between this extreme case and the normal 
case of a loan to serve farmers and related 
rural consumers (such as rural residences, 
etc.) there are, of course, many conceivable 
gradations in degree. Though the point was 
not necessary to our decision in his case, we, 
in our letter to Mr. Pottharst, were pointing 
out that elements of this problem were in- 
volved in his application since it appeared 
that approximately 90 percent of the antici- 
pated revenue would be derived from com- 
mercial and industrial consumers and ap- 
proximately 55 percent of the total revenues 
would be derived from two relatively large 
industrial loads. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep H. STRonG, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, can you imagine such a 
reply to a specific question? Even if the 
excuse was valid, imagine waiting 10 
months to come up with such an answer. 

You say it could not happen. 

But it did happen, and here in Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps REA, instead of standing for 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
should be changed to mean “resist every 
attempt” to get results. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, West 
Covina, one of the fastest growing cities 
in the 25th Congressional District and 
the State of California, is now on the 
postal map. 

During a recent visit to my district, 
I had the pleasure of presenting a flag 
to the new post office on the eve of its 
opening. As the Congressman from that 
area, this occasion was particularly 
gratifying to me since it marked the cul- 
mination of a long fight on the part of 
many people. 

Some time ago, I received a resolution 
from the City Council of West Covina 
urging that a post office be established 
there. You see, Mr. Speaker, despite 
the rapid growth of the city, it was faced 
with the anomalous situation of being 
served by three different post offices— 
Covina, Puente, and Baldwin Park. A 
letter addressed to West Covina under 
those circumstances usually was re- 
turned to the sender undelivered more 
often than not. 


Petitions were received also from a 
large number of interested citizens in the 
area. Following my conferences with the 
Postmaster General, a survey was made 
by postal inspectors, and a decision was 
made to open the new post office. It is 
now possible to mail a letter to West 
Covina with every assurance that it will 
be delivered. The new post office is 
located at 1134 East Garvey Avenue. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following article 
which appeared in the May 6, 1954, issue 
of the West Covina Tribune: 

West Covina Post Orrice In Fouit Swinc 


West Covina has won its 5-year battle for 
& post office. 

The campaign was fought across the battle- 
fields of bureaucracy, through entanglements 
of redtape and over mountains of con- 
fusion and indecision. But the battling 
West Covinans finally won out. 

Ten years ago West Covina wasn’t think- 
ing much about having a post office because 
there wasn’t even a thousand residents to 
worry about it. However, in the meantime, 
the city has grown to the point where it has 
&@ population of more than 18,000 and postal 
service has become of paramount import- 
ance. 

In mid-1953, the situation had crystallized 
to the point where it was predicted that West 
Covina would have a post office by Christ- 
mas of that year. It didn’t work out that 
way, due to the aforementioned redtape 
and confusion, but 4 months later, in April 
1954, the dream came true. 

On April 21, Congressman Par Himes 
fiew in with an American flag that had once 
flown over the Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
for presentation to the West Covina post 
office branch. The following Monday the 
office was opened at 1134-1136 East Garvey 
Avenue in the West Covina Center. 

The office is a branch of the Covina post 
Office and therefore is under the direction 
of Covina Postmaster Clay McCarn. How- 
ever, the operation of the branch is the 
responsibility of Superintendent E. F. Mer- 
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rick. Clerk in charge is E. W. Todd. Mer- 
rick began his postal career in the Covina 
office 9 years ago. Todd has been with the 
Covina office 3 years, transferring there from 
the Encinitas office. 

Working in the branch are 5 clerks, in- 
cluding Merrick and Todd, and 15 carriers. 

West Covina branch office will be included 
in the next supplement to the Postal Guide, 
according to McCarn, and will soon have its 
own postmark. . 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include 
an editorial from the same edition. I 
wish to acknowledge the fine support 
in furtherance of this project that I have 
received from this newspaper and its 
managing editor, Eddie Faunce. 

The editorial follows: 

It’s Reatty Home 


For the first time in its 31 years of ex- 
istence, residents of West Covina can really 
call it home. 

For the first time since it was incorporated 
in 1923, residents can now look their ques- 
tioners in the eye and say: “West Covina 
is my mailing address.” 

Gone is the confusion of living in West 
Covina but having one’s official mailing ad- 
dress listed as Covina, Baldwin Park, or 
Puente * * * anything but West Covina. 

Today we have a branch post office, elimi- 
nating the confusion. 

Today we have full-scale postal services 
in our own eity. No longer do we have to 
travel to Covina. 

But, most important. When we apply for 
a driver’s license we won’t have to listen to: 
“Oh, yes; you live in West Covina, but your 
real address is Covina, Baldwin Park, or 
Puente.” 

Today we are a city. 

It’s been a long fight. 
share in the victory. 

First there are the people themselves. 
They have signed petitions, written them- 
selves, and made phone calls. 

On the receiving end of those letters, peti- 
tions, and phone Calls were city and postal 
officials who, in turn, forwarded them to 
Congressman Par Hi.incs. Working in 
Washington directly with postal officials, he 
was able to present our problem. 

So while the end credit may rest with 
Representative H1Luines, it has been the peo- 
ple of West Covina, speaking through their 
Officials, who have triumphed. 

Then there’s Postmaster Clay McCarn, 
who has cut redtape, cut a corner or two 
and kept Washington informed of the wishes 
of the people. ] 

Many of the petitions went to the city 
council. There they were phrased into reso- 
lutions and mailed to just about anyone 
who could help, including Vice President 
RICHARD NIXON. 

All of this helped. 

But there is more to be done. 

We need our own postmark. Postmaster 
McCarn assures us that it is on its way. We 
should be in the Postal Guide. McCarn as- 
sures us that this, too, is one its way. 


And many persons 





Christ a Threat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the defection of Judas, and 


because of prior association with that 
arch-conspirator, I trust that it will 
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never follow that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was ever a threat to Christianity. 

As a five-star general, still on active 
duty, still drawing the pay and receiving 
the emoluments bestowed upon him by 
a grateful and victorious Nation, I trust 
that Gen. George C. Marshall will yet 
live to witness the charges leveleq 
against him nullified in the Recorp of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Perhaps a conscience-stricken people 
will yet signal its Commander in Chief 
to summon a joint session of the Con. 
gress to enable it to do just that. 





The Superpatriot—A Menace to 
American Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include an article from the 
Minneapolis Star of Wednesday, May 5, 
1954, by Dr. Charles W. Mayo, famed 
Rochester, Minn., surgeon, entitled “The 
Superpatriot—A Menace to American 
Freedom.” 

The article is as follows: 

Tue SUPERPATRIOT—A MENACE TO AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


(By Dr. Charles W. Mayo) 


(Evrror’s Nore.—Following is a speech by 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo, famed Rochester sur- 
geon, at the annual Minnesota congressional 
dinner at Washington, D. C., April 27. The 
dinner was sponsored by the chamber of com- 
merce of Minneapolis, Duluth, Faribault, 
Redwood Falls, Rochester, St. Cloud, Crook- 
ston, the Minnesota Employers Association, 
and the Minnesota Chamber of Commerce.) 


In the postwar period, the warning that 
we run the risk of investigating ourselves to 
death has been sounded many times by many 
persons, yet today the problem confronts us 
as powerfully as ever. 

Each era in our history has presented its 
peculiar problems that required special so- 
lution. We have seen our freedoms threat- 
ened before, and eventually have acted wise- 
ly in the presence of danger. Our power to 
act is strengthened by the knowledge of our 
freedom. 

It is not unusual, nor unprecedented, for 4 
nation to be threatened as the United States 
is today, on two sides, both from within and 
from without. 

Among the perils from within are those 
which might cause us to lose our freedoms in 
@n overzealous approach to danger in the 
United States from Communists in govern- 
ment and in our educational system. Of 
course, we do know that Soviet-style commu- 
nism undoubtedly is the greatest danger that 
we or any other free nation face from with- 
out. 

The agencies of the Federal Government 
have demonstrated that they are able to cope 
with the Communist menace from within. 
Their abilities to do so are being strength- 
ened. 

The free world, seeeking collective security 
through the United Nations, presents the 
most formidable bulwark against aggression 
in the history of mankind. 

What of the superpatriots who threaten 
our freedom? The answer to this problem 
rests, I think, with the American people who, 
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when they are in possession of the facts, have 
the greatest power of any people—the power 
to act as individuals. 

My work is in the field of science. I am 
shocked and alarmed when other scientists 
are, in effect, put on trial by groups who do 
not have the power to try them. And the 
scientists are not the only ones who have 
their loyalty questioned. The arms of the 
investigators have the strength to reach into 
each American home and expose each skele- 
ton in each closet. 

The scientist who, in 1942, looked on Rus- 
sia as an ally and entertained a Russian in 
his home apparently might just as well forget 
about working for the Government, no mat- 
ter what his views are today. 

If he did present himself to the probers, he 
would need the patience and tolerance of @ 
superhuman. And let him answer the 
charges. Let him finally win clearance. Is it 
all over? One of America’s most brilliant 
physicists found out recently that it is not. 

Of great help to the superpatriot is a tech- 
nique that is becoming increasingly popular 
in America—the second guess. In 1945 we 
were a victorious Nation. In a seeming flash 
we found ourselves confronted with a menace 
greater than the Fascist hordes. Frustrated 
and bewildered, many of our citizens, how- 
ever well-meaning, set out to attempt to fix 
the blame. ». 

Second guessing Is a great game. It brings 
to those who practice it an Olympian feeling 
of never being wrong. That is because the 
making of vital decisions is not their concern. 

Second guessing, to the extent that it is 
practiced today, is a frightening thing. It 
means that a man who honestly and with no 
malice in his heart made a wrong decision 
must bear the scar for life, and too often his 
family are cosufferers. 

The drumbeat of the second guesser is 
growing louder in our Nation. In the 
minds of many Red hunters, the hasty, irra- 
tional decision of a college student suddenly 
becomes of vital importance to the security 
of the Nation when the student reaches full 
maturity. 

However, let us put aside the personal 
feelings of the men who are put to the 
inquisitor’s test. Purely selfishly, let us con- 
sider what freedom means in scientific re- 
search, what it means to the success of all 
endeavors. 

Scientific pre-eminence and freedom of 
thought and inquiry are inseparable. No- 
where has this been more graphically demon- 
strated than in the United States. If we 
need reinforcement of this fact, we have only 
to consider what happened to the art of 
medicine during Nazi rule in Germany. 

On the brighter side of this attack by the 
superpatriots on basic freedom is a grow- 
ing awareness in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans that we have this problem. Before we 
can find a cure for this strange twist in our 
Nation's history, we must look for the cause. 
Most Americans hold the charitable view 
that persons who make mistakes in good 
faith are entitled to a second chance; that 
persons are not judged guilty without a fair 
trial; that there is a difference between dis- 
loyalty and apparent disloyalty. 

It is not too far-fetched to say that a 
form of calm hysteria holds many Americans 
in its grip. This hysteria manifests itself 
in many ways. Fear and frustration are 
very much in the picture. Uncertainty and 
& feeling of helplessness go hand-in-hand 
With frustration. These assuredly are un- 
certain times. The threat of global suicide 
is ever present. 

Because of supersecret measures necessary 
to preserve our security, we must place faith 
in our leaders, but it must not be a blind 
faith. It is possible that the American peo- 
ple have never been more bewildered, and 
at the root of bewilderment is fear that 
breeds on lack of knowledge. 
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We, as Americans, must now of all times 
realize that we must be tolerant of the neces- 
sity to temper our ideas of what we can and 
cannot do. It is possible that we may and 
do become bewildered by the intricacy of the 
problems that face our Nation and its leaders. 

Basic to our way of life is the concept that 
our people have a right to know. The corol- 
lary is that armed with the facts we can 
reach proper decisions. 

There is real danger in underestimating 
the intelligence of our citizenry and in 
tempting the imagination of people with just 
part of a story. 

There is danger in Government officials 
deciding what people are entitled to know 
about their affairs. 

There are evidences that our present ad- 
ministration is mindful of this shortcoming. 
I believe there is further need for a thorough 
reevaluation of the Government’s public in- 
formation program in the fields of atomic 
research and defense. We also need to know 
more about the Reds-in-Government issue— 
not from the lips of congressional investiga- 
tors who Keep an eye on their constituents, 
but from the agencies that should be getting 
the first crack at infiltrating Communists. 

Besides steps to give the American people 
more information, consideration should be 
given to a program of reeducation in the 
meaning of freedom. Thomas Jefferson once 
suggested, let us put forth a good idea— 
freedom—to replace a bad one—unfair at- 
tacks on our citizens in a scatter-gun at- 
tempt to root out Communists in Govern- 
ment. Jefferson added, “Punishment is no 
solution for bad ideas.” 

A full appreciation of the meaning of free- 
dom would include an understanding that 
our way of life is not without its risks. 

United States defense officials often com- 
plain that we give the Soviet Union consid- 
erable useful military data by printing this 
material in magazines and newspapers avail- 
able to all Americans. 

Members of Congress are given secret mil- 
itary information that in the Soviet Union 
would be available to only a select few within 
the Kremlin. These are but a few of the 
examples of the risks of being a people at 
liberty. 

We would have it no other way. 

Foremost in gaining a full appreciation of 
freedom is the knowledge that right is on 
our side; that if we do not sacrifice our free- 
doms and thus destroy ourselves from within, 
our message to the peoples of the world who 
sway between communism and liberty will 
become stronger. 

The rash of Red-hunting going on in the 
United States today and its repercussions are 
having serious effects abroad, particularly in 
the rest of the free world. 

By its very nature a totalitarian state stul- 
tifies the minds of its citizens. Time is with 
us, because if we support and reaffirm our 
basic beliefs, our strength will grow. The 
totalitarian-controlled masses can be pushed 
only to a certain point before lack of free- 
dom of thought and inquiry will take its toll 
in decay or counterrevolution for freedom. 

This is a lesson of history we should not 
forget in these days when we wish for time 
so desperately. 

Freedom is made up of many intangibles. 
It has a rare flavor that can easily be lost. 
Preedom’s cornerstone is the right to an opin- 
ion; the right to disagree. 

Too often we tend to forget that from dis- 
agreements have sprung many of our most 
noteworthy achievements in science, the arts, 
and in political life. We Americans thrive 
on the unaccepted, the untried, the new, the 
unorthodox. We are a curious people, and 
therein lies a great potential strength. 

World public opinion, weighted on the 
side of freedom, is a weapon to be reckoned 
with. 
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Mr. Dulles Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a dis- 
cussion of the Indochina problem as it 
relates to Geneva from the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald of Friday, May 7. 

The West, and particularly the United 
States, is extremely embarrassed over 
the presence of the Vietminh representa- 
tives at this conference. So far their 
presence, together with the problem of 
Indochina has pushed the question of 
Korean peace into the background, which 
in January and early February was the 
principal purpose of having the con- 
ference. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to the conclusion, voiced 
in the editorial: 

But in this case [Indochina’s invitation to 
the conference] the United States was really 
asking for some sort of mischief on the part 
of the Soviet bloc when it consented to the 
inclusion of Indochina on the agenda of 
the Geneva Conference. 


The editorial follows: 
Anp Now INDOCHINA 


Whether there will be any Geneva discus- 
sion on a settlement of the Indochina prob- 
lem is said to depend upon a satisfactory an- 
swer to a nice question in protocol. Did 
Communist China join in the official invita- 
tion to the Viet Minh representative to 
attend? 

The onlooker, not knowing how the invita- 
tion was extended in the first place, will be 
somewhat mystified by the to-do over the 
subject which is reported from Geneva. In 
such matters there is generally a convenor, 
and since we do not recognize either the 
Peking or the Viet Minh regime, and since 
the British do not recognize the Viet Minh 
regime, the invitation went out, presumably, 
from Moscow. But, if there is any fuss about 
the form of the invitation, is Moscow likely 
to produce the document or a facsimile 
thereof? Hardly likely. 

Questions of prestige in tnternational rela- 
tions, of course, should not be underrated, 
especially in dealings with Asia. But in this 
case the United States was really asking for 
some sort of mischief on the part of the 
Soviet bloc when it consented to the inclu- 
sion of Indochina on the agenda of the 
Geneva Conference. Better, much better, 
now to ignore any suspicion of irregularity 
lest this country be made to look foolish, and 
to concentrate on the chairmanship. The 
solution of this particular problem consist- 
ent, with all-around fairness is to alternate 
between Mr. Molotov and Mr. Eden. 

Britain at this parley is reverting to her 
historic role of honest broker. For days past, 
while Mr. Dulles’ military ardor has been 
cooling down, Mr. Eden has been seeking 
what the President calls a modus vivendi in 
the event a cease fire can be arranged. That 
could be a partition, despite the President’s 
vague ban, or it could be a coalition govern- 
ment—though both of these solutions would 
be to the advantage of the Viet Minh and the 
Soviet bloc since native opinion is predom- 
inantly pro-Viet Minh. 

However, little can be done at this late 
stage to frustrate a solution based on com- 
promising the rival claims of the parties 
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concerned. In the nature of things a con- 
ference, as this newspaper said yesterday, is 
@ place to discuss compromises, not to dic- 
tate term. Secretary Dulles should not have 
sponsored a conference if he had no com- 
promise or diplomatic policy in mind. More- 
over, even if his mind (or the GOP’s) was 
obsessed with a military solution, it was not 
wise to wait and form a combination in the 
teeth of a crisis—or, as the saying goes, dur- 
ing a crash landing. 

The time to develop a coalition for the pur- 
pose of saving the existing French Viet- 
namese position in Indochina was long ago. 
Instead we were content with wordy and 
meaningless communiques every time we 
agreed with the French to finance the de- 
fense operation. The communiques meant 
different things to the two parties and, as it 


turns out, precisely nothing to history. 





The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to unanimous consent granted me 
by the Senate today, I present a broad- 
cast by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The broadcast is as follows: 


Broapcast BY GLennw J. TaLBoTT 
Pesrvarr 4, 1954 


This Nation of ours is essentially a class- 
less society. By that I mean that there are 
no hard and fast rules that separate and 
divide us into a lower class, an upper class, or 
a middle class by virtue of birth, social posi- 
tion, or inherited title. That’s the way it 
is, and that’s the way it should continue 
to be. 

But we are divided up into various kinds 
of occupational classifications. Some of us 
work in factories, in various businesses, as 
doctors and lawyers, and about 6 million 
of use are in the business of growing enough 
food to feed a Nation of 161 million personas, 
We're farmers. 


Plain commonsense tells us that if one 
economic segment of our society is to pros- 
per, then the other segments must prosper 
too. The economic wheels of this Nation 
won't keep turning for long if one of those 
wheels—agriculture for instance—is flat- 
tened by an economic depression. 

But as just about everyone knows, the 
economic air is going out of the agricultural 
wheel. It’s sinking, and whether it’s sinking 
into a depression, a recession, or just down 
to a sunny plateau is merely playing with 
words. What we all know is that farmers 
are in real economic trouble and unless 
something is done about it—and done quick- 
ly—then the rest of the Nation is heading 
for the same trouble. 

It is essential that the rest of the country 
understand this. That workers, business- 
men, and professional people fully realize 
that they cannot long prosper if the farmers 
of this Nation are allowed to slide into a 
depression. They should also understand 
that farmers depend on farm price supports 
as their bargaining power for a fair price. 
This is similar to organized labor’s ability 
to bargain for decent wages, and the Ameri- 
can businessman’s dependency on tariffs, 
fair trade laws, and other artificial devices 
which enables him to set prices for the goods 
and services he sells. 

Now that’s not difficult to understand, but 
it’s often clouded with fancy phrases, highly 
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colored words, and confused thinking. 
Sometimes this confusion arises through ig- 
norance but more often it is created pur- 
posefully in an attempt to distort the real 
issues and divide the citizens of this Nation 
over how their economy works. 

One of the main purposes of our Govern- 
ment is to provide for the common welfare, 
and that means making a major attempt to 
bring about a mutual understanding of the 
problems that confront us. It does not 
mean making a major attempt to create dis- 
cord between farmers and co: rs. 

But apparently this administration has 
launched a campaign to sow seeds of dis- 
cord. It is attempting to turn consumer 
against farmer in order to frighten Congress 
into passing an impractical, unworkable sys- 
tem of farm price supports. 

Last month the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee and launched the 
most unbelievable attack on farmers this 
country has ever seen. 

Here’s what Mr. Benson told this great 
committee of the United States Senate: “At 
what point will the 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up—as they did 
in the potato fiasco of a few years ago—and 
demand not revision but outright elimina- 
tion of all direct aid to agriculture?” 

Well, I think I can answer Mr. Benson's 
question. These 140 million Americans will 
rise up and demand elimination of all direct 
aid to agriculture just as soon as they are 
convinced by exactly the kind of propaganda 
that Mr. Benson tried to sell the Senate com- 
mittee, that a prosperous agriculture is a 
curse rather than a blessing to America. 

It is apparent that Mr. Benson, the ad- 
ministration’s farm. spokesman, is attempt- 
ing to blackjack city Congressmen into buy- 
ing the sliding-scale system of price sup- 
ports. It is a definite campaign, the outlines 
of which are already determined. 

A large majority of farmers are opposed to 
the sliding-scale system of farm price sup- 
ports. They know it is impractical and 
unworkable. Impractical, that is, if agricul- 
ture is to be prosperous. 

The administration apparently knows that 
it cannot sell its unworkable farm plan to 
farmers, so it is attempting to sell it to city 
Congressmen by threatening to incite a po- 
litical revolt among city consumers against 
farmers. 

This is a cold-blooded political maneuver 
which threatens to destroy all chances for 
the adoption of a sound, effective system of 
farm price supports. But at least one of the 
largest organized groups is not buying Mr. 
Benson’s campaign and it is not afraid to tell 
Congress its position. 

Just after Mr. Benson made his speech, 
which attempted to set consumers at the 
throats of farmers, Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, wrote to the chairmen of 
both the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. I would like to read a few excerpts 
from Mr. Reuther's speech. He wrote, and 
I quote: “We denounce Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson's attempt to incite city work- 
ers against farmers and farmers against city 
workers by falsely stating that city workers 
are opposed to price supports for farm 
products.” 

“We do not believe the 140 million Amer- 
icans who do not live on farms are now or 
are likely to become opposed to ‘all direct 
aid to agriculture’.” 

Mr. Reuther goes on to say: “They are 
aware, as specifically pointed out in the 
Eisenhower administration's budget sent to 
Congress January 20, that the direct Fed- 
eral money aids to business exceed direct 
aids to agriculture including net costs of 
price supports. The business aids do not in- 
clude billions in additional subsidy given 
business apart from direct appropriation.” 

Mr. Reuther said his organization was fully 
aware of these two important points: “First, 
farm productivity must be maintained at a 
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level to insure at all times (a) ® supply of 
food sufficient to meet the needs of an ex. 
panding population at home and (b) what. 
ever obligations this Nation may assum, 
abroad; and second, agricultural prices must 
be stablized at levels that will afford farmers 
a fair share of the Nation's income.” 

And Mr. Reuther went on to tell the Con. 
gressmen that “we shall not be split away 
from and put in opposition to the working 
farm families in America. We suggest that 
instead of trying to set American citizens 
at each other's throats, as Secretary Benson 
is attempting to do, the Eisenhower admin. 
istration quickly address itself to this simple 
proposition: 

“That food is grown to be eaten and fibers 
are grown to be worn and used; that those 
who produce the foods and fibres should not 
be penalized for abundant production, but 
must be assured adequate incomes,” and, 
“that consumption should be increased by 
bringing about, through investigation, ex. 
posture and, if necessary, antitrust prosecy. 
tions, reductions in exorbitant markups of 
food prices from the time they leave the farm 
gate to the time they arrive at the retay 
counter.” 

And finally, Mr. Reuther suggested that 
“so-called surplus foods and fibers should be 
moved into consumption and use within this 
country and abroad by methods that will 
strengthen, not weaken, our own and our 
allies’ economies.” 

Now that was not the leader of a farm or. 
ganization speaking. It was the president of 
one of the Nation's largest organized labor 
groups, the CIO. 

Farmers of this Nation should be ex. 
tremely grateful to Mr. Reuther for his 
strong support of their farm programs and 
his keen insight into the problems of this 
Nation. 

In reality, Mr. Reuther, a leader of organ- 
ized labor, never should have been required 
to defend farmers against their Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Tiiis Nation has come to a sad situation 
when farmers can no longer expect the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to present the true side 
of their story to Congress and must depend 
on a leader of organized labor to correct the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s testimony. To 
date, only organized labor—and the Farmers 
Union—has objected to the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s transparent attempt to incite 
political warfare between consumers and 
farmers. 

Last week in Washington, D. C., the execu- 
tive committee of the National Farmers 
Union, of which I am chairman, issued 4 
statement sharply critical of the administra- 
tion’s attempt to divide and split the citi- 
zens of this country into warring factions. 

The executive committee’s statement said 
that Mr. Benson’s statement can “only serve 
to distort the entire question of an agricul- 
tural price policy and to create calculated 
dissension between farmers and consumers. 
In making the statement, Mr. Benson did an 
enormous disservice to American agricul- 
ture.” 

The executive committee praised Walter 
Reuther for what it described as his “states- 
manlike action.” It charged that: “In their 
attempt to blackjack Congress into accepting 
a highly impractical and unpopular farm 


, program which offers only the bleak pros- 


pect of scarcity in a nation which in 4 few 
short years will be needing and demanding 
more and more food and fiber, the opp0- 
nents of adequate farm-price supports have 
deliberately confused an issue which de- 
mands clarity and understanding.” 


I have no doubt that farmers may expect 
more of this same kind of distortion from 
the administration in months to come 4 
the battle over what kind of farm program 
we are to have gets hotter. Since it can't 
gain the support of farmers themselves for 
its program, the administration is turning 
to consumers who live in the towns and 
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cities. It is desperately trying to convince 
them that the sliding scale will mean a 
cheaper and more plentiful supply of food 
when in reality it would mean exactly the 
opposite. It is trying to dissuade city Con- 
gressmen, through fear and intimidation, 
to drop their long-time support of farm pro- 
grams. And in doing this, the administra- 
tion is risking the Nation’s abundant food 
supply in order to win approval of a farm 
program farmers don’t want and which can 
well wreck our agricultural economy. 

This is a blunt charge, but it is one that 
the administration will have a hard time 
wriggligg out of. Farmers should be fully 
aware of What kind of propaganda they will 
be forced to meet in the months to come. 
They should know what charges will be made 
and how to answer them. 

You may be assured that the Farmers 
Union has no intention of sitting idly by 
while high administration officials attempt 
to wreck all chances of a sound farm-price- 
support program. 

Each time they attempt to divide and 
conquer by pitting consumer against farm- 
er, we intend to answer them with the true 
facts. Each time they falsely describe the 
alleged merits of the sliding scale, we will 
counter with the real need for abundant 
food production. 

This is not just one person’s battle. Nor 
{is it a battle to be fought and won by farm- 
ers alone. It is a fight upon the outcome 
of which we shall all share. We must con- 
vince our city cousins that our economy is 
so interwoven if one of us crashes, then we 
all crash together. 

It is apparent that we cannot, &s in past 
years, depend upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to do this for us. It’s going to be 
our job and the sooner we get started the 
better off we'll be. It is time now to start 
writing letters to your Congressmen and 
Senators stating your views on these vital 
matters. I expect to be with you again next 
Thursday morning. 





The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent granted me 
by the Senate today, I present a broad- 
cast by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed 
in the Recorp. 


The broadcast is as follows: 


BroaDcast BY GLENN J. TALBOTT FEBRUARY 11, 
1954 


Good morning. Once again I am speaking 
to you, by transcription, from Washington, 
D. C., where I am working with Jim Patton 
and your Washington staff trying to mobilize 
congressional support for a realistic farm 
price support program—realistic not only in 
terms of what we think is the absolute mini- 
mum to keep agriculture on a sound eco- 
nomic basis and thus insure much meeded 
support for a badly sagging national econ- 
omy, but, realistic in terms of actual con- 
gressional probabilities. 

As every farmer now knows, the President 
and his Setretary of Agriculture, Ezra Ben- 
son, have recommended a sliding scale price 
support program to this Congress. In addi- 
tion to this, they are urging the use of a 
lower price parity formula. The weight and 
Prestige of the White House are behind these 
recommendations. Furthermore, the Presi- 
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dent through Mr. Benson has launched a 
national campaign to arouse consumers 
against the present farm-price-support law 
or any extension of it. 

As I reported last week, 140 million con- 
sumers are being given a completely dis- 
torted picture of our farm programs. De- 
liberately misleading figures on the cost of 
the price-support program have been used 
and it appears will continue to be used in 
spite of the fact that Senator Younc has 
insisted that Secretary Benson clarify the 
record. Gross exaggeration of the farm sur- 
plus problem by administration spokesmen 
is another attempt to arouse consumer and 
public resentment against our farm pro- 
grams. Last week, top officials of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau started a series of na- 
tionwide State, county, and township meet- 
ings to sell farmers on the administration's 
sliding scale price-support program. 

These are some of the things we have to 
reckon with in Washington. They become 
blunt political facts when you deal with 
Congressmen and Senators. 

There is, however, plenty of evidence that 
not all the consumers nor all the Congress- 
men and Senators are swallowing the ad- 
ministration story hook line and sinker. 


We think the Farmers Union has been 
doing a pretty good job in getting out the 
true facts. Our Dairy Conference in Mad- 
ison, Wis., last month accomplished a great 
deal in focusing public attention on a sick 
farm industry. It did much to inform the 
public, businessmen, and the Congress about 
the real problems and what the obvious 
solutions are. We are doing a great deal of 
research in all phases of the farm and con- 
sumer problem and we think we are making 
considerable progress in our campaign of 
truth and commonsense. As I told jou last 
week, the Farmers Union is receiving power- 
ful support from organized labor in getting 
our story out to the working consumer— 
which, incidentally, represents 120 million 
of the some 140 million consumers Mr. Ben- 
son is trying to arouse against farmers. 


And we believe, in time, that many busi- 
hessmen who are, of necessity, realists them- 
selves will come to understand that you 
can't let the farmer slide down the economic 
rathole without provoking disastrous reper- 
cussions to their own welfare. 


This is another reason why many Con- 
gressmen and Senators are reluctant to ac- 
cept the Eisenhower recommendations at 
face value. This is another reason why 
more and more Congressmen and Senators 
are carefully, even eagerly, considering the 
commonsense proposals of the Farmers 
Union. 

For the few remaining minutes this morn- 
ing I’d like to direct my remarks particularly 
to North Dakota’s businessmen, because the 
economic problems we are naw facing in 
North Dakota are common to all of us. We 
think it is high time that farmers and busi- 
nessmen begin to realize how closely their 
economic interests are interwoven. This is 
probably more true of North Dakota than 
almost any other State in the Union. 


It’s time for business to realize that parity 
for farmers is as important to the business- 
man as it is to farmers themselves. Farm 
parity should be considered for exactly what 
it is—a cold-blooded economic objective that 
means dollars in the farmers’ pocket and 
profits on the businessman’s operation. It’s 
that simple. It isn’t anything else. Parity 
is not a political slogan, it is not a partisan 
political term, it is not a subsidy, and it is 
not an ideological concept dreamed up by the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, the Farmers Union, 
or the CIO. Parity is a concept that has been 
in use-since the days of Herbert Hoover. Par- 
ity means for famers a fair share of the na- 
tional income, and because agriculture is a 
basic raw materials industry producing 70 
percent of the raw materials that feed our 
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economy, the price of agricultural raw ma- 
terials is the principal factor in the size of 
our national income. 

I believe many businessmen are rapidly 
becoming aware of this. Parity income or 
lack of parity—which is now the case—can be 
readily translated by the machinery dealer, 
the druggist, the grocer, the auto dealer in 
terms of mounting inventories, reduced vol- 
ume of sales, increasing totals of accounts, 
and notes receivable. 

The majority of the businessmen in 
North Dakota must surely realize what has 
been going on the last few years. In 1948 
farm income in North Dakota was in excess 
of $750 million. Since that high point, it 
has been steadily dropping until in 1953—5 
years later—cash farm income in North Da- 
kota was less than $400 million. This has 
been due to a number of factors. Ap- 
preciable drops in production due to weather 
account for part of the declining farm in- 
come in North Dakota. But the major cause 
was the decline in farm prices. And this de- 
cline came even with the present farm price- 
support program which pegs wheat at 90 
percent of parity and other grains variously 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Now let's break down these figures. In 
1948 your farm customer had, on the average, 
$12,500 to spend with the businessmen. 
Five years later, 1953, that had been cut al- 
most in half—to something like $6,700. 

Most businessmen don’t have to be told 
that something has happened in these last 5 
years. All you have to do is check your 
books. You are selling less combines, less 
tractors, less washing machines, less lumber, 
less of everything. You have more stock on 
your shelves and more in the warehouse than 
you've ever had before. Your credit problem 
is increasing and you are finding it harder 
and harder to keep collections current. You 
are finding yourself going to the bank more 
often to borrow money to carry your inven- 
tories. You are paying less in income taxes, 
not because of lower rates, but because your 
profits are down. Many of you operated in 
the red this past year. 

And remember, this is during a time when 
wheat has been pegged at 90 percent of par- 
ity and wheat is one of the major crops in 
North Dakota. : 

And now, the administration wants to slide 
wheat downward to 75 percent of parity. 
Add this to the 20- to 30-percent cut in 
wheat acreage—add this to another 20 per- 
cent across-the-board cut in wheat prices if 
the new parity formula goes into effect—and 
you'll see farm income in North Dakota go 
down another $100 million in a single year— 
even if production remains the same. 

But even ignoring the changes in the price 
support program which this administration 
wants to impose upon agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board estimates that cash farm 
income in North Dakota will drop another 
10 percent this year even if we are success- 
ful in extending the present law. That’s 
why the Farmers Union is fighting—for you, 
as well as ourselves—for a full parity price 
support program to cover all farm com- 
modities. 

History has proved time and time again 
that farming is the most vulnerable seg- 
ment of our economy. Particularly is this 
true in North Dakota and the other upper 
Great Plains States. Farmers get into eco- 
nomic trouble first and drag the rest of the 
economy down with them if farm incomes 
are not stabilized at high levels. Depres- 
sions are led by low farm prices and are fed 
by low farm prices. A drop in farm income 
of nearly 50 percent in 5 years can hardly 
be termed a “healthy readjustment” as every 
farmer has long realized and many business- 
men are now finding out. 


It is a proven economic and historical fact 
that when the national economy fails to 
expand by as much as 10 percent in any year 
@s measured by the dollar value of gross 
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national product, that same year the prices 
received by farmers start dropping and pull 
down farm family income and purchasing 
power. This is the record: 

In the 43 years since 1910, there have been 
16 years when the national economy failed to 
expand by as much as 10 percent. In 12 of 
these years, farm prices and farm income 
dropped. 

a of these past 43 years the national 
economy expanded by more than 10 percent. 
In 18 of these years, farm prices and income 
rose. 

Just as if to prove the rule, there were 
4 years in which the national economy ex- 
panded by exactly 10 percent. In 1 of these 
years there was no change in farm prices, 
in another year farm prices dropped 3 per- 
cent, and in the remaining 2, farm prices 
rose 2 percent in 1 year and 3 percent the 
other. 

This is the national average. In a pre- 
dominantly agricultural State like North 
Dakota, the drops and rises are more drastic 
and more immediately felt by businessmen. 

In 1950, according to the Bureau of Census 
figures, there were nearly 8,500 North Da- 
kota farmers with gross incomes in the ten- 
to twenty-four-thousand-dollar class. There 
were over 20,000 farmers in the five- to nine- 
thousand-dollar class and over 20,000 farm- 
ers in the $2,500 to $5,000 class. 

Latest BAE figures show that as many as 
50 percent of the farmers have dropped from 
the 2 highest classes and that now nearly 
36,000 farmers are grossing less than $6,700 
average for all North Dakota farmers. We 
told you a few minutes ago that the average 
per-farm-gross income dropped from $12,500 
te $6,700 from 1948 to 1953, which is alarm- 
ing enough in itself, but the real facts of 
great significance to businessmen are that 
more than half of North Dakota farm fami- 
lies grossed substantially less than that aver- 
age figure. 

Do we need parity then? I would say the 
facts speak for themselves. I would say 
businessmen in North Dakota have as much 
stake in farm parity as farmers themselves. 

If these, then, are the plain economic 
facts—common to both farmers and busi- 
nessmen—then why not translate them into 
realistic political facts, too? It is nothing 
short of ridiculous for farmers to fight busi- 
nessmen and businessmen to fight farmers 
in the economic and political arenas. 

It has been encouraging to note during 
the past year that greater understanding 
of mutual problems is developing. Scores 
of small towns chambers of commerce have 
passed resolutions and have bought full-page 
newspaper ads boosting the cause of full 
parity tor farmers. This must continue. 


Businessmen can help themselves; they 
can help their farm customers by writing 
letters to their Congressmen and Senators, 
urging action in this session of Congress 
that will give farmers full parity price sup- 
ports on all commodities. Write today as 
individual businessmen; write as you meet 
in your civic organizations. Your Congress- 
men and your Senators, MILTON YOUNG and 
Brit Lancer, need and want this kind of 
honest expression from you. 


And to our own Farmers Union members, 
I cannot urge too strongly the importance 
of Keeping those letters and wires pouring 
into Washington here. They are desperately 
needed to counteract the campaign of Mr. 
Benson to arouse the consumer against us. 
There is far too much at stake to let blind 
party politics distort our judgment. Party 
lines in Congress are being cut sharply by 
this farm issue. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike are working side by side to save 
the farm economy from disaster—not just 
because of farmers alone, but because they 
clearly see that a broken farm economy will 
mean a general national depression. If Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress can 
do that—then farmers and businessmen in 
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North Dakota, whose very economic lives 
are involved, ought to be able to take action 
together too. 

I'll be back again next week with another 
interpretation of Washington developments 
as they affect all of us in North Dakota. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent granted me 
by the Senate today, I present a broad- 
cast by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The broadcast is as follows: 


Broapcast By GLENN J. TALBOTT, FEBRUARY 
18, 1954 


I am speaking to you again this morning 
from our Nation’s Capitol where the sixth 
caravan of Farmers Union members from 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado and Montana are winding up a full week 
of visiting with their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and with top officials in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior. Tomor- 
row they will start their long bus ride back 
home but they will be markedly different 
people from those who arrived here last Sun- 
day afternoon. 

They will go home with a new appreciation 
of the legislative problems that are involved 
and which must be solved before any kind 
of a farm program is realized in this ses- 
sion of Congress. They will go home with a 
new and realistic appraisal of the kind of 
Congressmen and Senators whom, in part at 
least, they had a responsibility in sending 
to Washington as their representatives. 
They will go home with a new sense of 
responsibility of the role they must now 
play as citizens in a democracy. And they 
will return home determined that they 
should and must do a better Job in making 
our democracy work. 

In one brief week in talking to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators they have learned 
how 1 bad Congressman or 1 bad Senator 
can make the difference between success or 
failure in this 83d session of Congress—the 
fight over farm programs and farm price sup- 
ports will be that close. On the other hand, 
they also realize how one good Congressman 
or Senator, with courage and ability, can 
ofttimes overcome the damage effected by 
@ number of weak and incapable repre- 
sentatives. 

And one of the most lasting impressions 
they have of Washington is the important 
role politics plays in every facet of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. Nothing is done here—noth- 
ing is accomplished—without its political 
implications. Politics is the lifeblood of 
Washington. 

And that is as it should be, I suppose. 
And since it is a blunt fact it is well that 
more and more people come to realize it. 
Politics—yes, party politics, is a vital and 
integral part of our representative form of 
government. It is probably the best and 
most democratic way of selecting our offi- 
cials, whether on a local, State, or National 
level.. No better way has ever been con- 
ceived. If it has produced at times some 
inefficient and bungling administrations— 
if it has produced some incapable and dis- 
honest m and Senators it is not 
the fault of the political party system—it is 
the fault of the people—their indifference, 
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their lack of interest, their shirking of indi. 
vidual responsibilities as citizens. 

The answer to better government—the an. 
swer to a better Congress—the answer to the 
kind of legislation and administration to 
realize the kind of public interest programs 
so necessary to farmers and all people is only 
to be found in widespread political partici. 
pation. It is that simple. 

No farmer, for instance, could conceive of 
hiring a couple of itinerant farm workers, 
whom he had never seen, and letting them 
use his expensive machinery and burn ex. 
pensive gas and oil to put in his crop with. 
out direction, without supervision, without 
the farmer himself working right along with 
the hired men. Nor would the farmer even 
consider paying out good money for seed to 
put in that ground unless he knew where 
the seed came from and that it was good 
seed. 

But the facts are that many farmers wil] 
let a handful of people run their government, 
He will allow a couple of strangers to make 
all the political decisions for him. And then 
he wonders on election day why there aren't 
better candidates on the ballots. And later 
he is still wondering why the guy he elected 
as governor or as Congressman isn’t doing 4 
better job. 

That's what happens far too often. 

And today, politics, legislation, and gov. 
ernment in all its phases is as important 
to the farmer as the kind of seed he puts 
in the ground. Of what value is it to the 
modern farmer of today to use .-efficient 
machinery, to know soils, to know seed, and 
to be a hardworking, efficient farmer and to 
be able to raise good crops, if the price he 
gets ultimately forces him into bankruptcy? 

This year, 1954, is another important elec. 
tion year. What are you planning to do 
about it? Personally, I think the farmers 
of North Dakota have a selfish reason, if 
not a moral obligation, to do a lot about 
it. I should think they would consider in- 
dividual participation in party politics as 4 
cold-blooded necessity to protect their farm. 
ing interest and the interest and welfare 
of their families, And the time to start is 
now. 

It is not so important which political party 
or faction you choose as your personal pref- 
erence for individual political participation, 
All that democracy ever asks of its citizens, 
in the field of politics, is that they use their 
innate intelligence and commonsense. The 
important thing is to become an active politi- 
cal party member. Take part—an active 
part—in your precinct meetings. Select del- 
egates to the county meetings with care and 
good judgment. Be willing, if you are chosen, 
to serve as a delegate. State your opinions 
in precinct and county meetiags. It is out 
of this sort of widespread participation that 
good party platforms are adopted and good 
candidates are chosen. 

If, for instance, the political faction of 
your choice is the Non-Partisan League, then 
next week it is your responsibility to attend 
the precinct meeting in your township, and 
it is your responsibility to attend as a bona 
fide paid-up member. Make certain your 
dues are paid if you desire to be selected as 
a delegate to the county convention and 
perhaps later as a delegate to the State 
convention. In both your precinct meet- 
ings next week and the county conventions 
on March 11, plan to discuss all issues that 
are pertinent to both State and National 
problems and see that these issues are spelled 
out in your platforms. Select delegates 
whom you are confident will support those 
issues and work for the endorsement of can- 
didates who will campaign on those issues 
and who will, if elected, honestly and to the 
best of their ability, represent you. 

If you prefer to work within the Repub- 
lican organizing committee or within the 
Democratic Party, the procedure is the same. 
Make your choice and perform your duties 
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conscientiously and in a democratic manner. 

If all this is done—if everyone so partici- 
pates in party politics this spring—then on 
primary election day, June 29, you can go to 
the polls in good faith knowing that a good 
slate of candidates are on all ballots. Your 
choice, then, is not between the bad or the 
worst, but between the good and the better. 
That is the way to good government. 

I cannot urge too strongly the necessity 
of every citizen discharging their political 
responsibilities with honest, conscientious 
political party particpation. 

And before I conclude this weekly report 
to you, may I urge once again that you write 
your Congressmen and Senators today ask- 
inz their unwavering support of adequate 
price-support legislation in this session of 
Congress. We need full parity price sup- 
ports on all major farm commodities and 
we must have adequate appropriations for 
all farm programs and agricultural agencies 
which are vital to farm family agriculture. 
The battle in Congress on these issues will be 
close. Our friends here in Washington need 
your encouragement and our opponents need 
convincing. 

Until next week, then, goodby from Wash- 


ington. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to unanimous consent granted me by the 
Senate today, I present a broadcast by 
Glenn J. Talbott to be printed in the 


REcORD. 
The broadcast is as fcllows: 


Broapcast BY GLENN J. TALBOTT, FEBRUARY 
25, 1954 


This is my fourth radio report to you from 
Washington. Next week I expect to be in 
St. Paul to attend the biennial meeting of 
the Farmers Union Central Exchange. After 
the exchange meeting, I shall have 3 or 4 days 
at our State office in Jamestown before leav- 
ing for preconvention board meetings in 
Denver. Our National Farmers Union Con- 
vention is to be held this year in Denver, 
March 15 through the 19th. Postconven- 
tion board meetings will probably be con- 
cluded March 21 or 22. It now appears that 
I shall have to come directly back to Wash- 
ington at that time to stay probably until the 
middle of April. 

Congressman Hope, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, now expects to 
start formal committee hearings on March 
10. Administration spokesmen from the De- 
partment of Agriculture will present their 
arguments for the sliding-scale theory of 
price supports—led off by Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson and followed by various depart- 
mental spokesmen. It is expected that the 
administration will take 10 days to 2 weeks 
to make its case. There will then be op- 
portunity for various farm commodity 
groups, trade groups, and processors asso- 
ciations to be heard, after which the com- 
oo will hear the general farm organiza- 

ons. : 

After hearing testimony from all organi- 
zations that desire to be heard, the com- 
mittee will then draft its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

A somewhat different operation is evidently 
being followed by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator AIKEN, of Vermont. No date has yet been 
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set for general hearings on the farm pro- 
gram price-support problem, although some 
piecemeal hearings have been held on vari- 
ous sections of the administration’s pro- 
posals. A hearing was announced last 
Wednesday to be held on Thursday cn the 
administration’s proposal to support the 
price of wool at 90 percent of parity through 
the use of compensatory payments. We sup- 
ported the proposal. As you know we in 
the Farmers’ Union have believed for many 
years that the use of compensatory or price 
adjustment or production payments, as they 
are variously called, would be a sound op- 
erational device to support the prices of 
many commodities, particularly the so-called 
perishables. 

Wool, of course, is not a perishable com- 
modity, and it will undoubtedly be interest- 
ing to learn how the administration justifies 
the proposed wool program against the back- 
ground of their own statements for more 
than a year that the theory of such pay- 
ments was not only unsound but, much worse 
than that, such theories were a part of this 
whole business of “creeping socialism” about 
which they are so very concerned. How pro- 
duction payments, as a vehicle for price sup- 
ports, can be creeping socialism when ap- 
plied to dairy or poultry products, fruits, 
vegetables, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, and not be creeping socialism when 
applied to the wool that grows on the sheep 
and lambs will be, for all of us, I’m sure, a 
good lesson in economics, or politics, or per- 
haps in just plain semantics. At any rate, 
it should be interesting and informative. 

I should like now to take a few moments 
to tell you how this administration is seek- 
ing to build economic pressures designed to 
create political support for its program of 
lower price supports for farmers. 

I reported to you early this month the pro- 
gram spearheaded by Mr. Benson to invite 
city consumer resentment against farmers 
and their price-support program which 
have always heretofore received quite wide- 
spread support from city congressmen. Mr. 
Benson gave a completely distorted picture 
through the press to the city people of this 
country—first, in regard to the cost of the 
farm program, and, second, both by what he 
said and by what he left unsaid, he gave to 
consumers through the press a completely in- 
accurate picture of either farmer or farm- 
program responsibility for the high retail 
cost of food to the consumer. He gave the 
impression that farm programs (and this was 
given a press interpretation) that farm price 
supports had cost the taxpayers nearly $17 
billion in the past 25 years. In later hear- 
ings Members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee required him to put into the record 
the actual cost (by commodities) of the 
price-support programs. Since the begin- 
ning these figures show less than a billion 
and a quarter dollars, or about $60 million 
a year. A far cry from $17 billion, but press 
distribution of the real figures has beeh prac- 
tically zero as compared to the first nation- 
wide blast of publicity. He gave the im- 
pression that farmers through farm price- 
support programs were responsible for the 
constant or rising cost of food at retail. He 
did not say that transportation, processing, 
wholesale, and, in many instances, retail 
charges and margins have constantly in- 
creased, whereas the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s food dollar has steadily declined 
during recent years to a low now of 45 cents. 

We can be truly thankful for the under- 
standing and statesmanlike attitude of or- 
ganized labor, with whom we have sought 
constantly for “areas of agreement” on broad 
public policy questions for many years. 
Their support now is vitally important to us. 

An equally strong and calculated effort is 
being made to incite civil war in agriculture 
by setting commodity group against com- 
modity group. First, as I have said, con- 
sumers against farmers, then cotton against 
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dairy, dairy against feed grains, cattle against 
corn, feed grains against corn, corn against 
feed grains. 

Here is the way it is being done. Price 
supports for 1954 are as follows: The 6 
basic commodities are required by law to be 
supported through 1954 at 90 percent of 
parity. These are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Levels of support for 
other commodities are left to the adminis- 
trative discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There are certain limits to this dis- 
cretion on certain commodities. The Secre- 
tary has set support prices on certain other 
commodities as follows, for 1954: Flax, 70 
percent of parity; soybeans, 80 percent; Oats, 
barley, and grain sorghum, 85 percent; and 
rye, 85 percent. On Monday of last week he 
announced supports for dairy products at 75 
percent of parity, effective April 1, as com- 
pared to 90 percent at present. 

In processed form flax is linseed oil and 
linseed meal, soybeans in processed form is 
soybean oil and soybean meal, and cotton 
produces cottonseed. Cottonseed in proc- 
essed form is cottonseed oil and cotton- 
seed meal. Linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 
and soybean meal are high-protein feeds, 
competitive with each other and either com- 
petitive with or supplemental to oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye,andcorn. Oats, barley, 
and corn have some nonfeed commercial 
uses but they are principally feed. Rye is 
about 50 percent food and 50 percent feed. 

The experts in animal nutrition at our 
Federal experiment stations and at our State 
land-grant college experiment stations have 
worked for years to develop the actual pound- 
for-pound comparative feed value of all of 
these supplemental and competitive feeds. 
This ratio or relationship in terms of price 
is called the feed value equivalent. Largely 
since World War II, support prices on these 
competitive and supplemental feeds have 
been based on the feed value equivalent with 
90 percent supports on corn. This was true 
of these support prices in 1953 as announced 
in the fall of 1952. They were as follows: 
All related to corn supports at 90 percent of 
corn parity, barley 85 percent of effective 
parity, oats 85 percent of effective parity, 
grain sorghums 85 percent of effective parity, 
flax 80 percent of parity, soybeans 90 percent 
of parity, and rye 85 percent of parity and, 
of course, cotton at 90 percent of parity. 
In the spring of 1953 Sécretary Benson re- 
duced price support on cottonseed from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity. Support 
prices announced for 1954 thus far are as 
follows: Barley, oats, and grain sorghums, 85 
percent of effective parity, same percentage as 
1952 but these 3 feed crops have been on 
transitional parity which means the slide 
between the old parity and the new at the 
rate of 5 percent each year. Therefore, bar- 
ley, oats, and grain sorghums are supported 
at the same percentage of a lower parity 
price: Rye at 85 percent, same as 1953; flax, 
70 percent of parity, down 10 percent; soy<- 
beans, 80 percent, down 10 percent. 

In terms of pricing: Oat supports are 
down 5 cents per bushel, barley is down 9 
cents per bushel, flax is down 65 cents per 
bushel, soybeans are down 28 cents per 
bushel, grain sorghums down 15 cent per 
hundredweight, and rye, no change. 

Obviously the feed value equivalent in 
terms of price relationships among these 
competitive and supplemental feeds and be- 
tween all of them and corn supports at 90 
percent of parity has been completely de- 
stroyed. 

Normally when linseed meal is cheaper 
than soybean or cottonseed meal or cake, 
demand would shift there, 1. e., to linseed 
meal, bringing an upturn in the flax price. 

This does not happen because of our sub- 
stantially open door to flax imports (princi- 
pally from Argentina). Normally, when 
oats, barley, grain sorghums or rye are 
Priced too low in relation to corn, either corn 
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comes down or the others come up to the 


“feed value equivalent price.” Fortunately 
corn doesn’t come down because of manda- 
tory 90 percent supports, but unfortunately 
oats, barley, and rye don't come up by reason 
of our substantially “open door” for imports 
of those crops, principally in recent years 
from Canada. Parenthetically our total im- 
ports of these competative feeds, including 
feed wheat, in calendar year 1953 was 151 
million bushels. 

The end result of this very involved pricing 
situation is that the lower priced feed grains, 
competitive with corn, will move in greater 
volume into the areas of normal corn con- 
sumption which in turn will leave constant- 
ly greater supplies of corn in the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation's inventory. This will 
provide additional argument for those who 
wish to reduce support prices on corn as well 
as other commodities. 4 

Finally on Monday of last week, Mr. Ben- 
s0n announced that price supports on dairy 
products would be reduced from 90 percent 
to 75 percent of parity effective on April 1. 
He expects to get political support from con- 
sumers on this move. He evidently expects 
then that economic pressure will force dairy 
farmers to support his desire for cheaper 
oats, barley and the high protein supple- 
ments as well as grain sorghums and rye. 
If this can be accomplished, the economic 
pressures which I have heretofore outlined 
will make it politically impossible to hold 
corn supports at 90 percent of parity. With- 
out corn, we cannot hold wheat and when 
we lose wheat and corn it will be equally im- 
possible to hold cotton and the other basic 
commodities. 

Briefly then, this is the way in which the 
administration has set up the economic fac- 
tors which they hope will force political sup- 
port for their sliding scale program of price 
supports. A temporary surplus of butter and 
the reduction of dairy supports is quite evi- 
dently the trigger which is expected to det- 
onate, one at a time, the time bombs that 
have been planted throughout agriculture 
with complete destruction of our entire price 
support program as the end objective. 

I see my time this morning is running 
short, but in my few remaining moments, 
I should like to analyze some of the basic 
facts about the alleged butter, cheese and 
dried milk surplus. 

In 1953, we produced about 120 billion 
pounds of milk, about 5 percent more than 
in 1952. Based upon present levels of con- 
sumption, we have at end of 1953 about 7 to 
8 percent of 1953 production in COC in- 
ventory. 

We have a large area of underconsumption 
of dairy products in the income brackets be- 
low $3,500 of annual income. When I say 
underconsumption, I mean consumption be- 
low the minimums prescribed by our nutri- 
tion experts for a diet necessary to build and 
maintain sound healthy bodies. 

If this area of underconsumption can be 
reached, we have a minimum need for an 
annual production of between 150 and 160 
billion pounds of milk. Therefore, instead 
of overproduction, we have sound mini- 
mum need for expansion of between 20 to 
25 percent over 1953. 

Reducing dairy price supports from 90 to 
75 percent obviously will not result in open- 
ing the market where we have real under- 
consumption. It will only result in requir- 
ing the dairy farmer to further subsidize 
present consumption in the income areas 
where subsidy is unnecessary, and will not 
result in increased consumption. 

If you would like a copy of this broadcast 
for further study and future reference, please 
write to our State Office here in James- 
town—copies are available. 

Next Thursday morning I shall be with 
you again by transcription. At that time, I 
shall present further analysis of this prob- 
lem together with what we believe is a sound 
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workable solution—that is in the sound in- 
terest of consumers and producers of all of 
these related commodities. 

I hope also that by that time I can report 
to you how the farm program price support 
legislative situation is shaping up. Until 
next Thursday then, same time, same sta- 
tion, Thank you for listening. 
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Good morning, you are listening to this 
broadcast on Thursday morning, March 4, 
but I am writing it in my room at the St. 
Paul Hotel on Sunday afternoon, February 
28. As I look out my window it is a clear 
sunshiny day, comfortably warm with the 
feel and smell of spring in the air. Law- 
rence and Nellie Erickson and Bill Martin, 
with whom I visited earlier this afternoon, 
tell me that there are reports of wheat al- 
ready seeded out in Bowman County. Well, 
it’s still pretty early for seeding in North 
Dakota. We could still have some winter 
weather. Reports are of dust storms of seri- 
ous proportions in the Texas-New Mexico, 
western Oklahoma, eastern Colorado, and 
southern Wyoming area. The area of mois- 
ture deficiency seems to be moving north- 
ward through the high plains country. Mis- 
souri is going into the third year of serious 
moisture shortage. 

Despite the greatest possible effort by the 
staff at our experiment stations, no variety 
of either wheat or durum resistant to the 
new race 15 B rust has thus far been de- 
veloped. Against this background of prob- 
able low wheat yield in an increasing area 
of moisture deficiency, which has already 
produced dust storms altogether too reminis- 
cent of the black blizzards of the early 
thirties and the possibility, at least, that if 
the balance of the wheat area has adequate 
moisture we may well lose much of it to 15 B 
rust, the administration continues its efforts 
to reduce support prices. Its spokesmen 
continue to emphasize the need to reduce 
production and they continue constantly to 
place heavy emphasis on what they call 
costly, unneeded, and unmanageable sur- 
pluses of farm commodities. When we place 
these problems against the perspective of the 
highly explosive international situation, the 
enlarging drought area, and the thus far un- 
controllable plant disease—15 B rust—there 
is some. considerable likelihood that these 
so-called burdensome surpluses of food and 
fiber may, as has happened several times in 
the recent past, turn out to be among our 
greatest blessings. 

There are several million families in our 
country whose incomes are inadequate to 
provide them with the amount of protective 
foods a sound minimum diet would pre- 
scribe. Farmers can, and they have, pro- 
duced the food that is needed, but farmers 
by themselves cannot supply this food at 
prices these low-income families can pay. 
Farmers’ costs are very high and rigid; 
therefore, the price for raw farm products 
must be comparably high and comparably 
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rigid or farmers will quickly lose their aby. 
ity to produce at all. There are 161 million 
people in our country and that number ip. 
creases annually about 2,600,000. I pray we, 
may never see the day, because of unwisg 
production restrictions or because of a ¢e. 
liberately planned unwise ratio of price as. 
surance to the high rigid costs which 
farmers have to meet, that we will facg 
actual and serious food deficits. All of the 
countries of Asia and most of the countries 
of Europe haye had as their principal prob. 
lem for many ‘years, and some of them for 
many generations, too little food to main. 
tain the health of their people. 


There is no such thing as having exactly 
enough food. Remember always that the 
other side of the food surplus coin is ay 
actual shortage of food. 

Last week I reported to you that we pro. 
duced in 1953 about 120 billion pounds of 
milk and that this was an increase over 1952 
milk production of about 5 percent. The 
Administration used this 5-percent increase 
as one of its principal arguments that 99 
percent of parity price supports were to 
high and therefore induced uneconomic ip. 
creased output by dairy farmers. The fur. 
ther argument used in support of the deci. 
sion to reduce these supports from 90 per. 
cent to 75 percent of parity was that this 
would eliminate the incentive for unneeded 
expansion of milk production, while at the 
same time reduced prices at the consumer 
level would induce great expansion in con- 
sumption thereby eliminating the problem 
of the so-called unmanageable surpluses of 
butter, cheese, and dried milk. 

Here are the facts: The increase in milk 
production did not come in any substantial 
amount from the area of principal dairy 
production. There is no evidence that the 
increase was induced by the so-called high 
dairy support prices. The increases came in 
substantially total amount from the States 
which are marginal to the principal dairy 
States. To illustrate—the Dakotas and 
Montana greatly increased dairy pro 
duction. North Dakota, for example, in- 
creased milk production 14 percent in 1953 
over 1952. There is practically no evidence 
that this increase came because dairy sup- 
ports were too high. There is, on the other 
hand, a great body of evidence that the grain 
and livestock farmers of the Great Plains 
area, who normally milk 3 or 4 cows to sup. 
ply the family needs for butter, cream, and 
milk, are now milking 10 to 15 and 20 cows. 
They are not doing this because dairy price 
supports are to high, but, on the contrary, 
it is because price supports on rye, barley, 
oats, and flax are too low and because a 20- 
to 25-percent cut in wheat acreage is actu- 
ally a cut in income. All of this plus the 
possibility of lower supports on. wheat, corn, 
and cotton, plus the further possibility that 
these crops may go on the new lower parity 
price formlua if this Congress does not act 
to extend present legislation—all of the evi- 
dence is that the increased milk production 
in 1953 results from grain and _ livestock 
farmers’ needs for supplemental income be- 
cause price supports for their normal pro- 
duction are either nonexistent or too low in 
relation to their extremely high rigid costs. 
There is no evidence in our history that will 
support the theory that reducing dairy sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity will stop or slow 
down this trend. On the contrary, there is 
great historical evidence that the present 
trend will continue to accelerate. 

Let us now examine the administration's 
theory that reducing dairy price supports 
from 90 to 75 percent will result in substan- 
tial increases in consumption. 

First, as the 90 percent price support pro- 
gram was administered by Mr. Benson in 
1953, farmers actually received about 82 per- 
cent of parity. If the 75 percent program 1s 
administered the same way in 1954, dairy 
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farmers can expect to receive about 67 per- 
cent of parity. 

The national average price received by 
farmers for manufacturing milk in 1953 was 
about $3.60 per hundredweight. We can ex- 

t it to average about $2.90 per hundred- 
weight, in 1954. Butterfat prices to farmers 
can be expected to reduce 10 cents per pound 
as a minimum and more probably 12 cents 
per pound. Dairy farmers in the New York 
milk shed are receiving 9 cents per quart 
for grade A whole milk, while New York 
consumers are paying 27 cents per quart. 
A 15 percent reduction in price supports to 
farmers means in the New York milk shed 
7to 74 cents per quart instead of 9 cents. 
All margins between farmers and consumers 
are fixed on a unit, not a percentage basis, 
therefore, the maximum reduction to the 
consumer would be from 27 to 25 cents per 
quart. Butter prices at retail could be re- 
duced &@ maximum of 8 cents per pound. 
There is no evidence in history to support 
the theory that these reductions in farm 
prices will be fully reflected by the trade 
to the consumers. 

Let us, however, give everyone the benefit 
of the doubt and against the background of 
the known rigidity of the administered 
prices and margins between farmers and 
consumers, let us assume that the cut in 
farm support price from 90 to 75 percent 
will be fully reflected to consumers. That 
would mean a reduction of 8 cents per 
pound on butter, 14 cents per pound on dried 
milk and 2 cents per quart on whole milk. 
All of the consumption statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Health, Wel- 
fare and Education, which have been as- 
sembled over @ long period of years, seem 
definitely to indicate that among the ap- 
proximately 75 percent of our population 
who have annual family income of $3,500 and 
up, the consumption of the protective foods, 
principal among which are dairy products, 
is at or above the minimum standards of 
dietary adequacy and that consumption of 
milk, butter and cheese in these income 
areas does not measurably fluctuate with 
increases or decreases in price. Therefore, 
there is no evidence that consumption in 
these income levels will increase in any 
measurable amount even if the trade fully 
reflects at the consumer level the maximum 
possible reductions in price which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

These same agencies of Government have 
voluminous consumption statistics which 
show that in the next annual family income 
bracket below $3,500, the consumption of the 
protective foods (again principally dairy 
products) drops sharply below the mini- 
mums prescribed by our nutrition experts 
for a sound diet, and the further down the 
income scale you go, the consumption of the 
protective foods, including dairy products, 
continues sharply to decline clear down to 
the vanishing point. The consumption 
statistics also show that if all of those in 
the lower than $3,500 annual income brackets 
(and this includes old age assistance, those 
drawing unemployment compensation and 
social security payments and other groups, 
in addition to parttime workers)—if all of 
these people consumed only enough butter, 
cheese and milk to bring their diets up to 
the bare minimums of dietary adequacy—we 
should have immediate need for between 150 
and 160 billion pounds of annual milk pro- 
duction, an increase of 20 to 25 percent over 
the 120 billion pounds produced in 1953, 
with a consumption of 113 billion pounds 
in round figures, leaving a so-called surplus 
¢ about 7 percent of the total 1953 produc- 

on. 

It is clearly obvious that the maximum 
Possible price reductions at the consumer 
level, based on 75 percent price supports to 
farmers will not bring about increased con- 
sumption in the only income areas where 
we have underconsumption. 
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It is equally obvious that dairy farmers 
will rather quickly go bankrupt at prices 
to them, reflective of 75 percent of parity. 

The record shows that farmers cannot pro- 
duce with high rigid costs, and sell at prices 
low enough to make butter, milk, and cheese 
available in the income areas where serious 
underconsumption and malnutrition really 
exist and, finally, it must be completely clear 
that we do not have overproduction of dairy 
products, but that in reality we have under- 
consumption (by reason of consumer income 
deficiency) below the minimum standards 
for dietary adequacy in an amount that 
equals 20 to 25 percent of our total 1953 
milk production. 

The argument that we have overproduced 
and that the sliding scale of price supports 
to farmers can and will resolve the problem 
has no statistical or historical evidence to 


support it, and it is a 100 percent political - 


phony. 

We must accept as sound public policy 
the establishment of a domestic food allot- 
ment program, the purpose and objective of 
which must be to make available the health 

eprotective foods in this entire area of under- 
consumption which relates to inadequate 
income. , 

These protective foods must be made avail- 
able in sufficient amounts to meet, at all 
income levels, sound minimum dietary 
standards. 

When this is done we shall need expansion 
of the entire dairy industry by about 20 to 
25 percent over 1953 production. An ex- 
panding dairy herd will provide sound need 
for use of diverted wheat and cotton acres 
in production of more oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums. An expanding dairy herd will 
also need expansion of the high protein feed 
supplements—linseed meal, soybean meal, 
and cottonseed meal. On this foundation, 
we can extend the mandatory minimum 
price supports at not less than 90 percent 
of parity on the basic commodities, on daify 
products and mandatory feed value equiv- 
alent price supports on the competitive and 
supplemental feeds. 

I reported to you last week the deliberate 
distortion of the feed value equivalent pric- 
ing on the high protein feed supplements 
and on the other feeds competitive to corn. 
I told you how dairy products had deliber- 
ately been made a prime political target at 
this time and how the pegs had been set 
to make corn the public enemy No. 1 next 
year. I stated last week that dairy was the 
trigger designed to set off one at a time, 
the economic time bombs throughout agri- 
culture during the current year, carefully 
designed to create economic pressures which 
in turn are expected to build political sup- 
port for the administration’s objective, and 
that is complete destruction of our farm 
price-support program. 

I have analyzed this whole situation with 
@ sound cross section of the congressional 
leaders of the South, with a cross section 
of the Midwest Republican leadership, and 
I have talked with a few of the leaders 
among the city Congressmen. President, 
Jim Patton has spent the last 10 gays with 
a wide cross section of the city congres- 
sional leadership and in analyzing the entire 
situation with the leaders of organized 
labor. 

It was, of course, a great help to our side 
when on Thursday of last week, the joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report—by a vote of 14 to 2—repudiated 
the administration proposal for a lower 
parity price formula and the sliding scale 
of price supports. Our fight is not won—it 
may not be won. We may win in Congress 
only to meet a Presidential veto—but the 
foundation is laid and we are in much bet- 
ter shape than we were even 2 weeks ago. 

In summary, we should in this Congress 
get a domestic allotment program to dis- 
tribute protective foods up to dietary mini- 
mums—extend mandatory 90-percent price 
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Electric power was a luxury in the United 
States just a generation ago. It cost 5 to 
10 cents per kilowatt-hour in homes. Only 
15 percent of rural homes had it at all as 
late as 1935. The power industry had been 
under attack for years for its policy of keep- 
ing electricity scarce and costly. But the 
attacks alone were of no avail. 

The bottleneck of scarce and costly power 
in the Nation had to be broken by the 
establishment of Fecleral electric power yard- 
stick programs, based on the development of 
power resources which belonged to all of the 
people. 

Senator George Norris’ Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act initiated such a program. It 
was followed by the Rural Electrification Act 
and then by the Ickes power policy. Under 
that policy the former Secretary of the In- 
terior started aggressively using electricity 
from Bureau of Reclamation and Army engi- 
neer projects to provide low-cost electricity 
to public and cooperative preference custo- 
mers throughout the West, including our 
own State. 

Most of today’s population has lived 
through the era of American electrification. 
Most of us know how the Tennessee Valley 
Authority made electricity abundant and 
low cost in its area, causing a great indus- 
trial and economic expansion there. We 
know how the great Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration did the same thing for the 
Pacific Northwest, and how Bureau of Recla- 
mation power provided the basis for the 
establishment of rural electrification coop- 
eratives west of the Mississippi. 

Inconceivable as it may be to many people, 
the national administration is today liqui- 
dating the Federal power program. By liqui- 
dating I do not mean slowing it up for econ- 
omy reasons, or stopping it where we are. I 
mean liquidating in its real meaning—dis- 
posing of, doing away with. 

We hear denials. We hear reassurances 
that our rural electric cooperatives are not 
going to be hurt. We hear officials, suddenly 
subjected to pressure and made aware of the 
political consequences of their actions, con- 
tradicting each other and even their own 
prior statements—as Fred Aandahi has done 
in the case of his Fargo statement about 
raising Federal power rates. 

But when one digs into the detail of what 
is actually being done in Washington—when 
one digs behind the curtain of self-serving 
statements—it is completely clear that me- 
thodical liquidation of all our Federal power 
program is not only under way but well 
advanced. 

A step-by-step program to get the Federal 
Government, and I now quote exact words, 
“out of the business of generating and dis- 
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tributing power as soon as possible,” was out- 
lined in a nationwide broadcast from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last April 11, 1953, by former 
President Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover was 
speaking at the diamond jubilee of Case In- 
stitute of Technology. His address was re- 
garded as so important that it was carried 
all over the Nation by the radio chains. 
Many of you heard it. 

Since its enunciation, the Hoover plan has 
been followed almost exactly by the admin- 
istration and Congress. And Mr. Hoover, 
who himself once blocked the great Ten- 
nessee Valley development by vetoing the 
second Norris Muscle Shoals bill, has been 
put at the head of a Federal Commission with 
lawyers, engineers, accountants and all the 
other technicians required to work out the 
details for the give-away of all Federal power 
facilities. 

Mr. Hoover outlined three major steps in 
his program for liquidation of the Federal 
power programs as soon as possible. I want 
to quote his own words: 

“1. The Congress shall cease to make ap- 
propriations for steam and hydroelectric 
plants solely for power. 

“2. The Congress shall follow the precedent 
of the Colorado project (Boulder Dam) and 
make no appropriations for new multiple- 
purpose projects unless the electric power is 
first leased.” 

Those two steps, of course, were intended 
to end all expansion of Federal generating 
and distribution facilities. The Congress last 
year did precisely what Hoover recom- 
mended. It refused to authorize the start 
of any new Federal power facilities whatever. 
No new dams or significant transmission fa- 
cilities were given funds to start. 

Then came Mr. Hoover’s third step, de- 
signed to prepare the give-away of existing 
Federal facilities. It read: 

“3. The Congress should, jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary commission on 
the reorganization of this whole Federal ven- 
ture (in electric power) with resources to em- 
ploy technical assistance.” 

The Commission and its assistants were 
then given an A-B-C-D assignment by the 
former President: 

A. Reallocate the costs of existing projects 
charged to power generation. 

B. Set up a new system of bookkeeping and 
revise power rates at the Federal projects. 
(This was the step Assistant Interior Secre- 
tary Fred Aandahl was talking about at 
Fargo when he warned that Federal power 
rates were going to go up). 

C. The New Commission would formulate 
standard plans and procedures for leasing or 
otherwise turning our present Federal elec- 
tric facilities to private enterprise. 

D. It would formulate standard plans and 
procedures whereby non-Federal agencies 
could, in the future, install, own, or lease 
the electrical part of new multiple-purpose 
dams so there would never again be any 
Federal power facility. 

What happened after Mr. Hoover made 
that speech detailing how to wreck Federal 
power programs? Was he repudiated? Was 
he permitted to retire to the relative obscu- 
rity of a private citizen to buttonhole people 
and preach his doctrine as a private citizen? 

No indeed. After Mr. Hoover outlined the 
blueprint, President Eisenhower reached out 
and brought him back to W: as the 
head of the very liquidation commission 
which Hoover had advocated. 

Today Herbert Hoover is the chairman of 
& joint congressional and Presidential com- 
mission which has a task force of techni. 
cians—all enemies of public power—working 
on the A-B-C-D steps to turn existing power 
facilities over to non-Federal 
Mr. Hoover's deputy at the head of that task 
force is Ben Morreel, formerly the head of a 
great steel corporation and an avowed enemy 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and public 
power, 
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It would be childishly naive to believe that 
the President did not know of Mr. Hoover's 
plans for liquidation of the Federal power 
programs. They were enunciated in ad- 
vance of his appointment. They were 
broadcast to the whole Nation. They were 
published in pamphlet form. Obviously the 
former President was appointed tc preside 
over the liquidation of the Federal power 
projects now going on. 

Another foe of public power appointed to 
a vital post in relation to power policy by 
the President, Dean Clarence Manion, who 
says TVA should be sold and opposes Federal 
power programs, has declared publicly that 
the President knew his views on power mat- 
ters at the time he was appointed Chair- 
man of the Commission on Federal-State 
Relationships. 

When all the facts are put together, there 
cannot be the least shred of doubt that a 
careful, plan is being methodically followed 
in Washington to liquidate TVA, to liquidate 
Bonneville, to liquidate the Federal power 
programs in the Southeastern and South- 
western areas of this Nation, and to liqui- 
date the Federal power program in the Mis-, 
sour! Basin. 

Sometimes the tempo of the liquidation 
program changes. Sometimes there are 
minor retreats. The give-aways in both the 
Columbia Basin and the Missouri Basin— 
the plan to contract away our power for 20 
years to private utilities—were both altered 
@ bit when the administration was con- 
fronted by indignant citizens. 

But the main goal of liquidation has not 
been changed. 

I intend to go into the detail of how the 
program of supplying Bureau of Reclamation 
power to our REA and municipal systems is 
being destroyed in another broadcast. 

Today I want to discuss briefly what the 
liquidation of the Federal power programs 
will mean on a broad, national scale. 

‘Three years ago a national commission was 
set up to inventory and determine if we have 
the resources and materials necessary to 
maintain a strong Nation, able to defend 
itself in any emergency. It was known as 
the Materials Policy Commission and was 
headed by William S. Paley of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, a businessman. It 
reported in June 1952. 

The Commission found that one of our 
most critical problems is to provide abund- 
ance of low-cost electric power. We must 
have a 260 percent expansion from 1950 to 
1975. And the Commission pointed out that 
it must be low-cost or our great electro- 
process industries cannot survive. They use 
tremendous quantities of power and would 
be uneconomic if power costs rise. These in- 
dustries include aluminum and the other 
light metals. They include phosphate for 
both chemical and fertilizer uses. 

In the near future, other metals will be 
involved, according to the Paley Commis- 
sion, because, as we run out of high grade 
ores, it will take large quantities of electric 
power to beneficiate low grade Ores, con- 
centrating them sufficiently to be useable. 
In the case of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region, for instance, it now takes only 3 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity per ton to handle 
the high grade ores. But we are running 
out of high grade and it will take 75 to 90 
kilowatt-hours per ton to prepare the lower 
grade ores for use. 

Phosphate is a present day example of 
shortage resulting from high power costs. 
It affects every farmer in this State. We 
could have an abundance of low-cost phos- 
phate fertilizer if the farmers union could 
get electric power in northeastern Utah or 
southeastern Idaho at the rates charged by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. We 
have a phosphate reserve and could get others 
easily. But the Idaho and Utah power com- 
panies serve the area. They want 6 mills 
and more per kilowatt hour for electricity. 
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That makes it impossible to process the phos. 
phate rock economically. The TVA phos. 
phate plants have 2-mill power. So phos. 
phate fertilizer is today both relatively scarce 
and unnecessarily expensive in the West be. 
cause a Government power yardstick has 
not yet reached into this critical area to 
break the power bottleneck. 

I have given only examples of specific criti. 
cal situations which can occur if our Federal] 
power program is liquidated. Shortages will 
plague us. Prices will rise. Employment wil) 
fall. The economic expansion, which is s0 
vital to full employment and good farm 
markets, can be ended by this one unwise 
and reactionary policy. 

In both the Tennessee Valley and the 
Columbia Basin, the census shows that a 
new job was created for every 11 kilowatts of 
new low-cost electric energy made available, 
TVA installed 3.5 million kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity between 1935 and 1949, 
The census showed a rise of 325,000 jobs and 
50 percent in real per capita income in the 
valley in the same period. Statistics from 
the Bonneville area show the same sort of 
expansion. 

But now all this is being ended and the 
yardsticks are being reversed. 

The tidelands oil giveaway sinks into in. 
significance as the electric-power giveaway 
proceeds. In the tidelands case the Con- 
gress and administration gave away a few 
billions of dollars of royalties which should 
have come into the Federal Treasury. They 
gave away some oil that belonged to all of us, 

But in the electricpower giveaway, Amer- 
ica’s whole future is involved. 

Beyond the economic aspects of the power 
giveaway is another which concerns many 
people very deeply—people who believe in 
true democracy. 

The Black Lobby investigation in 1935 
showed the Nation how the private-power 
interests influence politics; how they use 
ratepayers’ funds to buy advertising space, 
radio time, and secretly employ public fig- 
ures to wash our brains with their propa- 
ganda. 

Today, the power interests have four 
major national agencies, backed by millions 
of dollars, brainwashing the people and in- 
fluencing the Congress. They are the Elec- 
tric Companies Public Information Program 
(sometimes affectionately called PIP), the 
Electric Companies Advertising Program, 
the National Electric Light Association, which 
maintains the most expensive lobby in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 

The companies infilter local civic clubs, 
some of the farm organizations, groups like 
the reclamation associations—every citizens’ 
movement that they can influence. They 
send their employees by hundreds—at rate- 
payers’ expense—out on door-to-door cam- 
paigns to influence elections. 

The Paley Commission tells us that our 
electric-power industry must be expanded 
260 percent by 1975 to meet our power needs. 
If this is all to be a private-monopoly in- 
dustry, as Hoover proposes, then this al- 
ready gigantic $25 billion industry will be- 
come an $80 billion industry. It will be 
handling at least $20 billion annually of 
funds. It will have virtually unlimited 
money to brainwash the voters of this Na- 
tion, to manipulate elections, and control 
our political life. 

The private power companies, already 4 
malignant and evil influence on American 
political life, will then amount to a fourth 
branch of Government. We have legislative, 
administrative, and judicial branches. Real- 
ism requires us to admit that if the power 
companies grow to the size envisaged in the 
Paley report and made possible by the Eisen- 
hower-Hoover power policy, we will have 
created a political force in America equal, if 
not superior, to the branches of the Govern- 
ment itself, 
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All of us are properly concerned about the 
ospects of higher electric bills and short- 


Pe { power growing out of the new power 


ages 0. 
cy. 

me our concern should run far deeper 
than that. 

The electric power policy fight is a major 
fight in the struggle between corporatism 
and democracy in America, between hard 
times and economic growth, between scarcity 
and abundance. 

The power giveaway has progressed further 
than most realize. 

In the Southeastern States transmission 
facilities to carry power from public dams 
with 600,000-kilowatt capacity have been 
stopped, so no one but private companies can 
get the power. 

In the Tennessee alley needed plants have 
been blocked. 

In the Southwest our Nation has dishon- 
orably repudiated valid contracts with five 
REA generating and transmission coopera- 
tives, putting the REA’s at the mercy of 
private compantes. 

In the Columbia Basin the bulk of all 
power to become available for many years 
has been contracted to private utilities for 
20 years and the choicest dam sites are being 
licensed away. 

In our Missouri Basin the administration 
has repudiated responsibility for REA power 
supply and will soon start contracting power 
to private companies. 

Mr. Ashton B. Collins, the man who owns 
the copyright on the private utility trade- 
mark, Reddy Kilowatt, said in an address 
to the Edison Electric Institute, composed of 
private utility moguls: 

“I submit we cannot take 20 years to undo 
what 20 years did to us. We had better try 
to do it in 4 years.” 

If you spend a little time in Washington, 
as I have done, it soon becomes clear that 
Mr. Hoover’s power giveaway plan is being 
executed on Mr. Collins’ timetable. 





The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent granted me by 
the Senate today, I present a broadcast 


by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed in the 
REcorD. 


The broadcast is as follows: 


Broapcast By GLENN J. TaLBorr, Marcu 18, 
1954 


On a recent broadcast I described the plan 
being followed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to liquidate the Federal power proj- 
ects, and to reverse the Federal power poli- 
cies that have been developed in this country 
since the time of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. The blueprint of this plan was spelled 
out in detail by former President Herbert 
Hoover about a year ago. The deeds—not the 
words, but the actual deeds—of the Eisen- 
hower administration so far are following Mr. 
Hoover's plan step by step. Herbert Hoover 
has never made any bones about his opposi- 
tion to public power. He himself described 
his plan as one which would get the Fed- 
eral Government, in his own words now, 
out of the business of generating and dis- 
tributing power as soon as possible.” 

I want to review quickly the plan laid 
down by éormer President Hoover. Point 1, 
and I quote directly from Mr. Hoover's 
speech, was; 
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“The Congress shall cease to make appro- 
priations for steam and hydroelectric plants 
solely for power.” 

Last year the President and Congress fol- 
lowed step 1 of Mr. Hoover's plan precisely. 
Again this year President Eisenhower is fol- 
lowing Mr. Hoover's plan. Not a single new 
Federal power project has been proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration. There are 
no new dams, and no backbone transmission 
line projects. Those are the deeds. The 
words go even beyond that. The administra- 
tion has announced that it will give to the 
private utility companies all the remaining 
hydroelectric sites that remain if they want 
them, and that the Government will build 
no more fuel-burning steam-generating 
plants in competition with the private util- 
ities. 

The second point in Mr. Hoover's plan for 
liquidating public power was, and again I 
quote directly from former President 
Hoover: 

“The Congress shall follow the precedent 
of the Colorado project and make no appro- 
priation for new multiple-purpose projects 
unless the electric power is first leased.” 

The Colorado project to which Mr. Hoover 
refers is Boulder Dam. The power produced 
at that dam is sold at the dam site, instead 
of being transmitted across country to where 
the REA co-ops and local public power sys- 
tems can buy it. The precedent Mr. Hoover 
recommends would make it practically im- 
possible for REA co-ops and municipalities 
to get the advantage of low-cost power from 
any Federal projects that are built. It would 
mostly go to the big private utilities which 
alone can afford to build the expensive 
transmission lines over to the dam sites. 

A number of Congressmen have reported 
they were told by Budget Director Dodge 
that the Eisenhower administration will not 
build any more dams until arrangements 
have been made in advance to do just what 
Mr. Hoover recommends, that is, arrange- 
ments to sell the power or lease the right to 
install the powerplant equipment at the 
publicly owned dams to private utility com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hoover's third point was, and again 
I quote directly from his speech of last April: 

“The Congress should, jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary commission 
on the reorganization of this whole Federal 
venture with resources to employ technical 
assistance.” 

Just after this speech, President Eisen- 
hower appointed the man who made the 
speech—former President Hoover—to head 
up the commission which Hoover proposed. 
That is the Hoover plan—a plan admittedly 
for the purpose of liquidating the public- 
power program. The Hoover plan will make 
electricity scarce, and it will make electricity 
expensive. These policies ,will wreck the 
farmers’ REA cooperatives, 4nd either force 
them into bankruptcy, into forced sales to 
the private-utility companies, or make them 
completely helpless to do the job for which 
the farmers set them up. 

The direct result of the Hoover plan being 
followed by the Eisenhower administration 
will be to restore monopoly control over all 
sources of power to the private-utility com- 
panies. It will guarantee that the power 
companies can have all of the best remain- 
ing power dams. It guarantees that the 
private utilities will control all fuel-burning 
steam-electric plants. It guarantees that 
the private utilities will control all future 
transmission systems and at the same time 
that the Federal Government is backing 
away from effective competition with the 
private utilities, the funds available for REA 
loans are being cut drastically so that REA 
co-ops will be absolutely unable to take over 
the Federal projects which the Government 
is abandoning. 

Another direct result is that this plan will 
stretch the yardstick wherever public-power 
projects are allowed to remain at all. The 
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yardstick I am talking about is the effect 
of low-cost public-power projects in meas- 
uring what electricity ought to cost. That 
is the only kind of competition that is pos- 
sible in the electric-utility industry. We 
can’t have competing lines running down 
the same street or down the same road. The 
only competition we can ever hope to have is 
the indirect competition of public projects 
acting as a yardstick to show the public how 
cheaply power can be produced and sold. 

The yardstick is being stretched by the 
Eisenhower administration in exactly the 
ways recommended by point 3 of Herbert 
Hoover’s plan. The rates charged by Gov- 
ernment power projects are being increased. 
The rate increases are already being put into 
effect in many parts of the country. In 
addition to that, President Eisenhower has 
assigned study commissions to the job of 
working out new bookkeeping methods and 
cost allocations. It is an open secret that 
these commissions are right now in the proc- 
ess of working out higher-rate schedules to 
be charged for public power. 

Fred Aandahl, who is now the Assistant 
Secretary of Interior for Power, let this par- 
ticular cat out of the bag some months ago 
in a speech at Fargo when he said that rates 
to be charged by Federal projects are going 
to be increased. Mr. Aandahl, incidentally, 
has been doing such a vigorous job of pull- 
ing the private power company chestnuts 
out of the fire that REA co-op delegates gave 
him the nickname “Freddy Kilowattt” at 
their recent national convention. 

How is all of this going to affect our REA 
cooperatives? 

In the first place, we know that whoever 
controls the supply of any resource holds 
the whip in his hand as far as control over 
the industry is concerned. The Hoover plan 
being followed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration will give the private power companies 
almost absolute control over all supplies of 
wholesale electricity. With that whip in 
their hand, the REA cooperatives will be 
completely helpless in the long run in their 
efforts to keep electricity for farmers cheap 
and abundant. 

With less and less chance to get loans 
from REA because REA appropriations are 
being cut far below the needs of the co-ops, 
the RBA co-ops will be forced to knuckle un- 
der to the private power companies and sign 
long-term contracts. These long-term con- 
tracts with the utilities will sign away the 
freedom of the REA co-ops. It is important 
to keep in mind also that rates can move 
in only one direction under a long-term 
power-purchase contract. The cooperatives 
cannot move the rates down unless the utili- 
ties consent. But the rates can be changed 
in the other direction. If the power com- 
panies can persuade regulatory agencies that 
their costs have increased and that they de- 
serve a raise in rates, no contract could pro- 
tect the co-ops from being forced to pay 
that increase. 

When the Hoover plan is carried out, the 
REA co-ops will be forced into a dependent 
second-class utility status. At that point 
1 of 2 things is likely to happen: 

One possibility is that the private power 
companies will put on the screws with all 
their might in an effort to kill the co-ops 
complete and take them over. This has been 
done in this country in several instances 
where co-ops were forced into the position 
of dependence on private utilities which will 
result from the Hoover power policy. REA 
co-ops are squeezed between two jaws on 
the monopoly pincers. One jaw is high rates 
for wholesale power, bad wholesale power 
service, and inadequate supplies of whole- 
sale power which make it impossible for the 
co-ops to give good service to their cus- 
tomers. 

The other jaw of the monopoly pincers is 
competition on the retail level from the very 
utility company which has monopoly control 
over the wholesale supply upon which the 
co-op depends. Obviously, if your retail 
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competitor can control the price you are 
forced to pay at wholesale, it is an easy 
matter to assure your financial ruin. This 
is exactly what happened recently out in 
Idaho and Oregon, when the Idaho Power 
Co. forced one of its wholesale customers to 
the wall and compelled it to sell out to the 
power company. Anyone who thinks that 
other power companies would be any more 
charitable toward the REA co-ops if they 
were ever able to achieve a similar monopoly 
control over them is much more optimistic 
than I am. 

I think it is tmportant to try to foresee 
just how the squeeze play to kill off REA 
co-ops will operate if the power companies 
decide to follow that course when the Hoover 
plan gives them the power to carry it out. 
I think the first move will be made among 
the farmers themselves. Utility company 
representatives will work on the directors 
and managers of the co-ops in an effort to 
get them to back the sell-out maneuver. 
That has happened already in some areas, 
and it might happen here. If the original 
directors and managers stand fast against the 
power company sell-out drive, it is entirely 
conceivable that a power-company-inspired 
campaign will be put on to replace those 
directors with new ones who will do the 
power company’s bidding. That has been 
done in some areas also, and also might 
happen here. There have been cases where 
proutility elements in a cooperative have 
scoured the countryside to pick up proxy 
votes in order to pack an annual meeting and 
elect a proutility slate of directors. Almost 
the same thing might be done with mail 
ballots, if the proutility element were to go 
down the road in an organized campaign 
for a proutility slate. It would be a very 
wise precaution for the REA co-ops, it seems 
to me, to take a look at their voting regula- 
tions to see whether they might be taken 
advantage of for this kind of a campaign. 

The other side of this same coin is already 
being carried out by some of the proutility 
officials in the present administration. 
That is, the strongest defenders of the in- 
terests of the REA co-ops are being dis- 
credited among their own people. Fallacious 
stories are spread about them, their activ- 
ities and policies are misrepresented, man- 
agers are given subtle warnings that they 
had better be good and go along if they hope 
to have successful relations with those in 
power. The purpose of this is to blackball 
the farmer-directors and the managers who 
are most able and willing to stand up firmly 
for the cooperative's rights. 

I am not saying that we are certain to see 
an outright drive to get the co-ops to sell 
out. I am simply saying that it has hap- 
pened in some parts of the country and 
wherever it has happened, this is the pat- 
tern that has been followed by proutility 
interests. But whether the co-ops are ac- 
tually sold out of the utilities or not is 
really unimportant. If the REA co-ops have 
their teeth pulled, by being deprived of their 
ability to compete with the power companies, 
by being robbed of their supply of wholesale 
power at the lowest possible cost and in 
fully adequate quantity, if all of those things 
which are the inevitable consequence of fol- 
lowing the Hoover plan happen, then the 
REA co-ops will be destroyed just as surely 
as if they were taken over outright. We 
have learned that lesson in every coopera- 
tive field we have gotten into. When we 
first set up oil co-ops, we soon found that 
it was not enough to operate on a retail 
basis alone. The oil interests simply shifted 
their margins a little and started taking their 
exorbitant profits out of the wholesale mar- 
gin. That is exactly what the private power 
companies will do if they are able to get 
monopoly control over the sources of whole- 
sale electricity. The REA cooperatives can- 
not perform their real purpose unless they 
have the freedom, and the ability, to press 
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continually for the lowest possible rates and 
for an ever-expanding supply of electricity. 
There is absolutely no reason for electricity 
to become more expensive. There is no 
reason that the cost of electricity on the 
farm should not be brought down and down 
and down, making it possible and profitable 
for farmers to use more and more and more. 
There is no reason why we should give up 
our goal, even here in North Dakota, of 
l-cent per kilowatt electricity for every 
farmer. 

But that goal of abundant and cheap elec- 
tricity will never be realized unless the 
people, represented by their locally owned 
REA co-ops and their locally owned munici- 
pal utility systems and their publicly con- 
trolled Federal power projects, are able to 
remain in control of their own destiny. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to unanimous consent granted to me by 
the Senate today, I present a broadcast 
by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The broadcast is as follows: 


Broapcast By GLENN J. TaLBOTT, Marcu 25, 
1954 


I am speaking to you this morning from 
Denver, Colo., where more than 1,200 Farmers 
Union members from every section of the 
country have just completed the most suc- 
cessful convention in the 52-year history of 
the National Farmers Union. 

Not only was the convention a fitting 
climax to a great year of membership ex- 
pansion, new attainments, and accomplish- 
ments in public acceptance of our program, 
but the convention served as a rallying point 
which will solidify these gains and will enable 
the National Farmers Union to go forward 
with greater strength and effectiveness in 
serving the farm families of this Nation. 


Proof of this was apparent in the high 
level of enthusiasm and feeling of unity that 
existed through the entire week, not only 
between individual delegates and between 
the various States, but between the union 
itself and our affiliated cooperatives and busi- 
ness institutions. E. A. Syftestad, of the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange; M. W. 
Thatcher, of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association; and C. E. Huff, of the 
Farmers Union Insurances, made powerful 
contributions to the deliberations of the 
convention, and their pledge of cooperation 
to the total Farmers Union plans for the 
future effected a singleness of purpose that 
has never before been known in the annals 
of any major farm organization, and which, 
to my thinking, symbolizes a new era of in- 
fluence—a new era of maturity and a new 
era of national acceptance that lends new 
strength to the National Farmers Union as 
the most effective voice for American farm 
families. I am not alone in holding to 
this impression. [I believe every delegate 
left the National Farmers Union Conven- 
tion this week keenly aware of the great 
potential that lies ahead for our great union. 
They were thrilled by it; they are proud 
of the Farmers Union as never before, even 
as I am; even as our great national presi- 
dent, Jim Patton, to whom so much credit 
is due, is also proud and humbly aware of 
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the great and added responsibilities that 
inevitably are his as the leader of America’s 
most effective farm organization. 

From the moment the gavel sounded to 
open the convention on Monday morning 
until it adjourned last Friday afternoon, 
every delegate had a sense of destiny that 
had to be fulfilled. Every speaker, from 
the greatest of all Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Charlie Brannan, to Leon Keyserling, the able 
international economist, to the Honorable 
Norris Dodd, who received the Farmers Union 
award for outstanding service to agricul. 
ture, equally sensed the quiet determing. 
tion of the delegates to fulfill their respon. 
sibilities as the representative voice of farm. 
family agriculture. 

Therefore, it was only natural that the 
most significant event of the convention was 
the formulation and adoption of a great 
program of policy and action that not only 
maintains the historic high principles anq 
aims of our union, but because farmers are 
always practical people, it spells out spe- 
cifically how they expect to accomplish those 
objectives within the framework of political, 
economic, and social realities. 

Here are some of the principles and aims 
spelled out by the delegates: 

“We believe in the essential dignity of the 
human individual. 

“We believe in the truth and rightness of 
democracy over any type of totalitarianism, 
whether communistic or fascistic. 

“We believe in the essential and God-given 
freedoms that are necessary to the dignity 
of man and vital to the preservation and 
strengthening of democracy. 

“We believe in the right of each person, 
without discrimination, to an equality of 
opportu aity. 

“We believe that the family is the primary 
and basic unit of human society and should 
be preserved, strengthened and enriched. 

“We believe in abundance, the rapid de- 
velopment of the full potential of our total 
productive capacity, and the availability of 
that abundance to all people. 

“We believe that the land and the natural 
resources of our country should be used and 
tended for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of people in this and future genera- 
tions. 

“We believe that farm families on the 
family farms are a vital balancing force in 
the social and political structure that is vital 
to democracy and to the securing of world 
peace and understanding. 

“We believe that full parity for farm 
families in its broadest sense is not only 
right and fair but that it is essential to the 
maintenance of a balanced, healthy economy, 

“We believe that cooperatives and coopera- 
tive techniques are essential to a better agri- 
culture. 

“We believe in the right of farm people to 
establish their own organization under their 
own control and to use that organization in 
attaining the goals of security, party and 
peace.” 

There you are. That is what the farmers 
union believes. That is what I believe and 
Iam proud of it. That is a belief that every 
Christian person must come to understand 
and share if the preservation of our democ- 
racy, essential human dignity, our basic free- 
doms and the sustained fight for world peace 
is to have any meaning at all. How do we 
accomplish these objectives? 

Being practical people and firmly believing 
that democracy was conceived and exists to 
serve its own people, we in the farmers 
union have spelled out a wholly democratic 
procedure of action. 

First of all, we maintain that the farm 
problem is a national problem—of interest 
and of vital concern to everyone in these 
United States. That the production of food 
and fiber by less than 3.5 million commercial 
farmers to serve basic needs of m6re than 
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160 million people, is fundamental to the 
well-being of the entire Nation, to its de- 
fense, and to its relationship to the rest of 
the world. 

Therefore, in our highly legislated econ- 
omy, the national interest requires a strong 
and permanent farm program designed to 
maintain @ financially healthy agriculture 
that will secure to farm families parity in- 
come, parity of credit, parity of security and 
of opportunity and parity of available living 
standards. 

To realize this we urge and encourage our 
members—and all farm families—to partici- 
pate intelligently in the political and legis- 
lative phase of our democracy. We encour- 
age cooperation and understanding with 
jabor and all other consumer groups who by 
necessity are Gay by day aware of the need 
for abundant food and fiber. In our increas- 
ing maturity we are recognizing these blunt 
political realities as being right and proper 
in a democracy. .To be unwilling to work 
politically and legislatively with those other 
peoples whose welfare and common interest 
are identical with ours is to deny the very 
pasis of democratic procedure. 

To maintain and increase the total wealth 
and strength to our Nation, not only imme- 
diately but in the future, we believe abun- 
dant production of food and fiber made pos- 
sible by a permanent full parity price-sup- 
port program for farm families and by sub- 
sidiary programs of long-term, low-cost 
credit, adequate commodity storage to 
maintain necessary food reserves for national 
defense and security, increasing development 
of public power, rural telephone, health in- 
surance, proper and prudent use of all our 
natural resources, including the land itself, 
are among the necessities required by our 
national self-interest. 

We know that the farm problem is not 
overproduction, it is not surpluses, it is not 
too much price supports. The real problem 
is underconsumption, the real problem is 
too little food available to the people in low- 
income brackets, the real problem is the 
inadequate and too limited price-support 
program that falls far short of providing 
parity income to farm families. These are 
the real problems and the delegates to the 
National Farmers Union Convention last 
week recognized these problems as our na- 
tional administration does not, cannot, or 
will not recognize them. 

Federal Government statistics make it only 
too evident that a deliberate reduction of 
farm prices and farm income will surely lead 
to economic disaster—that a reduction of 
food and fiber through a continuous program 
of acreage allotments and marketing con- 
trols will bring inevitable hardship and 
hunger to a nation that alone of all nations 
of the world is capable of producing all it 
needs. It is only too evident that if the 
problem of underconsumption were solved, 
we would have not a surplus food problem 
but one of too little of many health protec- 
tive foods. 

I am proud of the program that was 
adopted. It isa good program. It is humane 
in its concept and practical and realistic in 
its suggested methods. 

As our program is brought to the knowl- 
edge of farm families and the consumers of 
this Nation, it is being accepted., And be- 
cause it is constructive and legislatively 
workable, it will, in time, be accepted by our 
lawmakers in Washington. In a democracy 
that is the real test of any program. Does 
it serve people? Is it workable and is it 
wholly in the public interest? The Farmers 
Union program meets fully all of these tests. 

Right after I complete this tape-recorded 
broadcast from Denver, your national presi- 
dent, Jim Patton, and myself are leaving for 
Washington, to resume the legislative work 
that we have been doing for the past 2 
months. Hearings before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee are under way and we will, 
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strengthened by the Inspiration of this con- 
vention and by this great program of policy 
and action, make our appearance before that 
committee. We are assured of a courteous 
and thoughtful reception. We are addition- 
ally assured of serious consideration of the 
program we have just adopted because many 
Congressmen and Senators know, by past 
experience, that ours is the true voice of 
farm family agriculture in America—that 
our program is sound, workable, and legis- 
latively practical. 

I want to extend my congratulations to all 
the Farmers Union members of North Da- 
kota for the wise selection of delegates which 
you sent to this National Farmers Union 
Convention. They represented you well and 
honestly. They did a magnificent job. 
Their deliberations were careful and 
thoughtful. The deliberations in which they 
took a prominent part resulted in a program 
of which all of us can be very proud. 





Public Laws 312 to 322, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my reports to my constitutents in the 
Second District of Nlinois covering Pub- 
lic Laws 312 to 322, inclusive. The re- 
ports follow: 


SEVENTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear FRIEND: Continuing where we left 
off: 
PUBLIC LAW 312 
S. 2714, increages borrowing power of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
financial organization through which are 
carried out loans and purchases providing 
price supports for farmers. The agricultural 
bloc regards it as the most important of all 
the agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment in maintaining the economic health of 
the Nation. It has operated as a protection 
of agricultural stability. 

Nevertheless, it has been costing us a 
great amount of money. At present the 
storage item alone amounts to $14 million 
@ month. As a member of the committee 
(Banking and Currency) with jurisdiction 
over CCC legislation, I have maintained that 
instead of storing excessive amounts of per- 
ishable products such as butter the benefit 
in part should go to urban centers like 
Chicago in helping out in our relief prob- 
lem and in more adequately caring for our 
aged. Old-age assistance allowances could 
be helped out tremendously by distribution 
of good butter, otherwise either going to 
ruin or running up staggering storage bills. 

The merit of CCC and the policies under- 
lying its administration, however, were not 
involved in the consideration of Public Law 
312. This law increases the borrowing power 
of CCC from $6,750,000,000 to $8,500,000,000, 
an increase of $1% billion. It does nothing 
else. It does not authorize additional spend- 
ing. Its sole purpose is to provide the money 
for contracts previously authorized and 
agreements already entered into. To that 
extent it is an honest measure. 

Public Law 295 (see my report No. 12) was 
a dishonest approach. It sought to avoid 
the lifting of the debt ceiling by ordering 
the United States Treasury to cancel CCC’s 
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I O U for some $741 million, thus keeping 
CCC within the legal debt limitation by a 
subterfuge. On this the Honorable True 
D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
took issue with me, my questions and his 
replies covering 5 pages (96-101) in the 
House public hearings. 

Fortunately, Public Law 312, as finally 
passed, was amended (by the Senate, the 
House agreeing) to prohibit such subterfuge 
in the future. The exact wording is: “Such 
capital impairment shall be restored with 
appropriate funds as provided herein rather 
than through the cancellation of notes.” 

To me it was as clear as crystal that giving 
CCC close to a billion dollars to spend (in 
excess of the authorized ceiling) merely by 
ordering the Treasury to cancel the notes of 
CCC could not measure up with recognized 
standards of honest dealing. 


PUBLIC LAW 313 


H. R. 5509, Medical Corps colonels in the 
Regular Army 


This is intended to aid in making service 
in the Medical Corps of the Regular Army 
more attractive to career officers. In 1947 
the Pharmacy Corps (where officers became 
full colonels in 26 years) was abolished and 
officers therein transferred to the Medical 
Corps. The act of 1947 limited the number 
of medical colonels (that included those from 
the old Pharmacy Corps) to 2 percent of the 
authorized officer strength of the corps, 
whereas in other male corps the number of 
colonels could be as many as 8 percent. 
Public Law 313 wisely removes that limita- 
tion and places the Medical Corps on the 
same footing as the other corps. 

Since 1947 the trend has been to relieve 
Army doctors from administrative duties that 
they may devote themselves to professional 
work. With the prevailing scarcity of doc- 
tors the 2-percent restriction proved a handi- 
cap in procuring and retaining officers with 
the requisite qualifications. There just was 
not enough future in prospect. Private 
practice was more alluring. 

The House passed the bill by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 314 
H. R. 4558, policing the air 


Radio transmission amateurs (and others) 
should take notice. Hereafter there will be 
rigid prosecution of violations of section 501 
of the Communications Act prohibiting op- 
eration of a radio transmitter without an 
FCC license. 

Policing the ether is the important re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Communications 
Commission. But the Commission could not 
do the job well because existing law was too 
stringent. It subjected the violator (usually 
an overenthusiastic air fan) to a possible 
2-year term in prison. Result: Federal pros- 
ecutors and grand juries shied away. Since 
1940 there have been only a dozen or se 
prosecutions. 

On the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion Public Law 314 reduces a violation of 
section 501 from a felony to a misdemeanor 
for a first offense. For those who persist 
(after a fine for a first dereliction) prison 
will be ahead. 

PUBLIC LAW 315 
S. 489, Bradley Field, Conn. 

During World War II the United States ac- 
quired a 58-acre tract adjacent to Bradley 
Field, Windsor Locks, Conn., for a post en- 
gineer area for the Army Air Force. Since 
1947 it has been rented to Connecticut fcr 
its National Guard. As Connecticut is will- 
ing to maintain the area for defense pur- 
poses, and to surrender it back to the Federal 
Government in the event of an emergency, 
Public Law 315 authorizes its conveyance 
to the State. United States prudently re- 
serves all mineral rights. There was no ob- 
jection in the House to this routine legis- 
lation, 
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PUBLIC LAW 316 
S. 2348, redcedar shingles 


You may never have known it—I did not 
until this measure was explained in the 
House—but since 1937 redcedar shingles 
have been in the driver's seat as far as the 
census was concerned. Each and every 
month the Director of Census had the busy 
job under existing law of compiling fulsome 
statistics on the production, shipment, and 
importation of redcedar shingles. Reason 
was we had a trade agreement with Canada 
which provided for a tariff when our imports 
exceeded a certain figure which required a 
mixture of statistics and mathematics to 
fix. It cost our Government a lot of money 
to keep the statistics monthly current. 

The old agreement with Canada having 
been supérseded, and the tariff on recedar 
shingles eliminated, Public Law 316 follows 
up by doing away with the monthly census. 
Hereafter redcedar shingles will get the same 
census treatment as other products: (a) an- 
nual total production reports, (b) inclusion 
in quinquennial census of manufacturers. 


PUBLIC LAW 317 
S. 1827, waiver on Seattle real estate 


If you have had experience with a Chicago 
Title & Trust Co. title opinion you will un- 
derstand the why of Public Law 317. 

Owners of property in Seattle adjoining 
the Lake Washington Ship Canal (United 
States Government facility) asked the Wash- 
ington Title Insurance Co. for a guaranteed 
title policy. The title company demanded a 
waiver by the United States of any interest 
in the property. Federal attorneys agreed 
that the United States had no valid claim 
of any nature. It was necessary, however, 
to pass another law (Public Law 317) be- 
fore anyone could give a waiver binding the 
United States. 

The measure met with no objection in the 
House. 
Cordially and sincerely, 

Barratt O’HaRA, 
Member of Congress. 


oe 


EIGHTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear Frrenp: Continuing where we left off: 
PUBLIC LAW 318 


Senate Joint Resolution 34, admission to 
West Point and Annapolis of subjects of 
Thailand and Belgium 
Under Public Law 318 two subjects of the 

Kingdom of Thailand (Siam) will be admit- 

ted to the Military Academy at West Point, 

and two subjects of the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

They will not be entitled to commissions in 

the United States Armed Forces on gradua- 

tion. 

I found interesting the historical back- 
ground furnishing the precedents for Pub- 
lic Law 318. Two cadets from Chile were ad- 
mitted to West Point in 1816, two from 
Colombia in 1823. Since 1884 to the present 
acts of Congress have admitted cadets from 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, China, Siam (now 
Thailand), Costa Rica, El Salvador, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama. In addi- 
tion since 1908 the Secretary of War has been 
empowered to appoint Filipino cadets, since 
1946 to appoint persons from the American 
Republics and since 1948 to appoint Canadi- 
ans. 

Although the first foreign national admit- 

ted to the Naval Academy was a Frenchman 

(1861) most of those admitted later were sub- 

jects of the Japanese Empire. The number 

of cadets from Japan was large. In 1906 

Congress authorized the admission of a stu- 

dent from Cuba, in 1922 one from Venezuela, 

and in 1923 one from Cuba and one from 

Holland. 

As Public Law 318 was recommended by 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
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ment of Defense it passed the House by 
voice and I heard no dissenting vote. In 
the Senate there was reference to the time- 
liness of the action as regards Thailand be- 
cause of the difficulties that kingdom is 
having in fighting communism, 


PUBLIC LAW 319 
S. 2111, our Star-Spangled Banner 


In casting your vote for Public Law 319 
I experienced the same patriotic thrill that 
you will on the reading. The flag of our 
country—and the story of the writing of the 
Star-Spangled Banner—are part of our na- 
tional pride and heritage. 

Public Law 319 permits Old Glory to fly 
24 hours a day over Flag House Square in 
Baltimore. There in fact will be two banners 
always in the air at this historic national 
shrine—the present flag of our country and 
a@ replica of the flag in use during the War 
of 1812. 

Under existing law (enacted in 1942) it is 
the rule that the flag usually may be dis- 
played only from sunrise to sunset. The ex- 
ception is made for Flag House Square be- 
cause this is the birthplace of the flag that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Standing in this square at Albermarle 
and Pratt Streets in Baltimore is the home 
of Rebecca Young, who had made flags for 
Washington's army, and of her daughter, 
Mary Pickersgill, and her granddaughter, 
Caroline Pickersgill, during the War of 1812. 
Here it was that Mary and Caroline Pickers- 
gill made the great battle flag that flew over 
Fort McHenry during the 3-day attack on 
Baitimore in September of 1814 and which 
Francis Scott Key immortalized. 

The House Judiciary Committee recom- 
mended the measure as in keeping with the 
respect and dignity due the flag. It said 
that granting the 24 hour flying privilege 
would promote a better and more diffused 
knowledge of the history of our flag. I agreed 
with the committee. 


PUBLIC LAW 320 
H.R. 4558, amends Communications Act 


This is a minor amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. It extends from 
15 to 30 days the time in which the Federal 
Communications Commission must act on 
protests against the grant of any radio au- 
thorization. The Commission’s calendar is 
crowded and questions raised are complex. 
No one objected to giving it a little more 
time, 

PUBLIC LAW 321 
H. R. 4557, mobile radio stations 


Persons planning the operation of (a) mo- 
bile radio stations, and (b) common car- 
riers, safety and special radio services take 
note. Public Law 321 exempts those in (a) 
from the requirement of a construction per- 
mit as a prerequisite to an application for a 
license to operate a radio station and for 
those in (b) authorizes the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to waive the re- 
quirement. 

The reason that radio stations engaged in 
broadcasting (unaffected by Public Law 321) 
must obtain permit before beginning con- 
struction is to keep the FCC free from pres- 
sure when later an application is made for 
the license to operate. Otherwise the pres- 
sure argument could be expected from an 
applicant for a radio station license that his 
large expenditure for construction would go 
out the drain if he were not permitted to 
operate. So he properly is required to take 
the matter up with the Commission at the 
very start. Mobile stations, however, do not 
call for such plant installations and equip- 
ment. 

As Public Law 321 will eliminate much un- 
necessary paper work, and thus save money 
for the taxpayers, it had the hearty blessing 
of your representative, 
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PUBLIC LAW 322 
S. 79, Mammoth Cave National Park 


This I found interesting. The origina) 
cost (1937) to the Government of Mammoth 
Cave National Park in Kentucky was $300,009, 
The remainder of $3,200,000 had been raiseq 
through contributions. The sum was insuf. 
ficent to purchase all of the property, so Onyx 
Cave and Crystal Cave were left in private 
hands. Together they comprise some 449 
acres. 

Since then Mammoth Cave has proved q 
large tourist attraction. The Government 
takes in (admission, guide, elevator fees) 
much in excess of administration expenses, 
But the two privately owned caves have been 
a source of confusion to the public and em. 
barrassment to the park officials who have 
no jurisdiction over them. Moreover, they 
divert revenues otherwise coming to the 
Government. 

Public Law 322 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky for their acquisition. It is estj- 
mated that their cost will be around $600,000, 
The plan is for Kentucky to raise the money 
by a bond issue, buy the two caves and 
then turn over title to the United States, 
Kentucky will be reimbursed in installments 
from the profits of the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, which then will comprise the 
entire scenic area. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O’HarRA, 
Member of Congress, 





Italian-American Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
templating all the gloomy conjectures 
relative to the outcome of the interna- 
tional conference being held in Geneva, 
and the fearsome prospects of a collapse 
of resistance to the Reds in Indochina, 
I recalled a letter which appeared in the 
letters to the editor column of the Prov- 
idence (R. I.) Journal on April 12, 1954. 

There is nothing which will dispel 
gloomy thoughts as effectively as a ray 
of hope which comes from a positive ex- 
pression of confidence from a person who 
knows whereof he speaks. 

The letter I have reference to was 
written to the editor of the Providence 
Journal by a prominent Rhode Island 
citizen of Italian origin. It discusses, 
most succinctly I must say, relations 
between the United States and Italy. 

This letter is important for what it 
says relative to these relations. It is of 
even greater importance for the confi- 
dence it expresses that we shall not fail 


-in our efforts to promote peace through- 


out the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I place this 
letter of my good friend Mr. Luigi Scala, 
of Providence, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord. I sincerely recommend its reading 
to all my colleagues in the House: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Italy was prominent on the editorial page 
of your issue of March 30, having been the 
subject of an editorial and of two letters in 
“In the Day’s Mail.” For your continuous 
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sympathetic understanding of Italy, may I 
as an American of Italian origin, compliment 
and thank you. 

There should be no disagreement with you 
on your position as to the contemplated visit 
of Vice President Nrxon to Italy; it is to be 
discouraged. 

Unless Mr. Nrxon can go to Italy to tell the 
Italians that we shall unfailingly implement 
with deeds our declaration of March 1948, to 
revert the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy, 
or at least the much reduced subsequent one 
of last October of transferring military and 
civil power in Zone A of that territory to 
Italy; that we shall correct the inequities of 
the McCarran immigration law, insofar, at 
jeast, as to abating the offensive racial im- 
plications which are inherent in the very 
much restricted Italian quota; and to make 
the Watkins Immigration Relief Act a go, it 
is certainly better for Mr. Nixon to remain 
this side of the waters. 

This does not mean that the Italians do 
not like Americans, or are ungrateful for the 
penefactions received, as stated by the writer 
of one of the letters you published. For in- 
dividual assistance received over there, there 
is not a sender in America who has not been 
showered with thanks and blessings. 

The help given by this country as a Gov- 


ernment is to be viewed from a different’ 


angle, for help of this sort has a distinct in- 
ternational connotation. Italy has not been 
helped by the United States strictly by a 
motive of philanthropy or in a sheer gesture 
of friendship. This help, generous as it has 
peen, fits within our larger pattern of holding 
pack eastern communism; it is part and par- 
cel of our foreign policy. 

Moreover, there can be no denying that the 
national assistance which Italy has received 
from us has been acknowledged on innum- 
erable occasions, unreservedly and solemnly, 
by Italian statesmen and officials, ‘many of 
whom have even come to America to express 
the deep appreciation of their country. 

As for the press in Italy, the Socialist- 
Communist newspapers are, of course, de- 
rogatory of United States policies and Gov- 
ernment; but this is to be expected of the 
Communists. In the democratic press in 
Italy, which is by far the majority, one may 
read criticism on a political level of Ameri- 
can policies with respect to Italy. But this 
criticism is not without reason and perhaps 
is not even debatable. 

On the other hand, Italy joined NATO 
without bargaining, is supporting the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community, and on other 
international issues affecting our foreign 
interests is standing loyally on the side of 
America. 

On the issue of communism in Italy, may 
I add to the good letter which you pub- 
lished that the leaders, the militant intel- 
lectuals of that party, are relatively few, 
perhaps proportionately not many more than 
we have, known and unknown, in the United 
States; but the climate over there unfortu- 
nately is fertile for demagogic promises, 
bet this is fortunately not so in the United 

tates. 


In other words, poverty is a bad coun- 
selor. Leaving out any conscious or un- 
conscious bias, it may be stated that were 
it not for the spiritual power and traditions 
of the Catholic religion, which are rooted 
in Italy and in the other western coun- 
tries of Europe, even if one notices thistles 
on the surface, all of them would have been 
overrun by communism. The Catholic re- 
ligion has proved to be the most powerful 
deterrent to communism, and communism 
looks on it as its greatest adversary. 

And, in spite of all contrarieties, there is 
no other country in the world where the 
Tank and file of the people hold more affec- 
tion for the United States than in Italy. 


L. ScaLa, 
PROVIDENCE, 
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The United Nations: 9 Years of 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
ago representatives of 51 nations, united 
against aggression in a war then near 
its close, met at San Francisco. It 
was their purpose to lay the founda- 
tions of an international organization 
dedicated to the preservation of peace 
among nations and to a cooperative at- 
tack on problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, and humanitarian character— 
problems from which no country, in all 
humility, can claim exemption. 

Two months later the Charter of the 
United Nations was signed. This Char- 
ter is not a constitution for a world 
government, but a treaty ratified by sov- 
ereign states. Under it, they volun- 
tarily assumed solemn obligations as 
members of an international organiza- 
tion to work together in building the 
foundations of peace through greater 
well-being for all peoples, and in devel- 
oping a system of collective security 
against aggression. It should always be 
remembered that the United Nations is 
not an entity apart from the nations 
which form it; their collective efforts 
for security, which find a permanent 
focus in the deliberations of United Na- 
tions bodies, only reflect the strength of 
the will to peace existing in the indi- 
vidual governments and peoples of the 
60 member states. 

Disillusionment has become the fash- 
ion in some quarters about the ability 
of the United Nations to resolve inter- 
national conflicts—particularly East- 
West tensions—and to resist aggression 
swiftly and effectively. Yet in four re- 
gional wars, in the Balkans, Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Indonesia, action by the 
United Nations brought about a cease- 
fire. The determined stand taken in 
1946 by the United Nations Security 





Council, strongly backed by the United “ 


States and Great Britain, played a major 
role in the cessation of direct Soviet in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
Iran and in the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. And in the supreme test—that 
of meeting Communist aggression in 
Korea backed by the Soviet Union it- 
self—the United Nations, encouraged by 
the prompt action of the United States, 
met the challenge. 

Human institutions in a free world 
have a surprising resilience and capacity 
for adaptation. Faced with paralysis in 
the Security Council because of Soviet 
obstructionist tactics, the United- Na- 
tions turned to the General Assembly to 
cope with the continuing Communist 
aggression in Korea. In the Assembly’s 
uniting for peace resolution of Novem- 
ber 1950, and subsequent actions, that 
body showed itself to be an effective 
forum in which the spotlight of world 
opinion can be focused on acts of ag- 
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gression and their perpetrators. Stu- 
dents of the constitutional development 
of the United Nations believe that there 
is nothing in history to match the speed 
and effectiveness with which the United 
Nations developed in this time of trial. 

Achievement less spectacular but of 
the greatest significance for the long- 
run development of a peaceful and 
prosperous world is that of the United 
Nations and its 10 specialized agencies in 
combating the economic and social 
problems which beset the world, partic- 
ularly in the underdeveloped countries. 
Our former deputy representative to 
the United Nations, Mr. Ernest A. Gross, 
once said that if he had learned any- 
thing at the United Nations it was that 
collective security meant not only col- 
lective action against an aggressor but 
against hunger, disease, and ignorance. 

In this struggle against hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, the one United Na- 
tions activity which has perhaps most 
caught the world’s imagination is the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram—the United Nations own point 4 
program for sharing technical skill and 
know-how. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold has called this program 
“one of the great pilot ventures” of the 
United Nations. In the words of Mr. 
Hammarskjold, this venture is “a strik- 
ing confirmation of general faith in the 
contribution that can be made by the 
United Nations to the building of a 
world of justice and peaceful progress, 
to lifting the lives of all men to a level 
worthy of man.” 

Cooperation in the technical assist- 
ance prorgam is thus symbolic of the 
unity of purpose with which the mem- 
bers of the United Nations must push on 
toward their goal. The United Nations 
is daily proving its value as an instru- 
ment of mankind for the eventual build- 
ing of a world of peace and well-being. 
If we here in the United States hold fast 
to our faith in the United Nations, the 
momentum which our faith cannot help 
but give to this worldwide movement will 
bring nearer the reality of a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

The time is approaching for the 
chance for members of the United Na- 
tions to reexamine and review the struc- 
ture of that organization. I urge that 
the United States strongly support the 
proposed conference for the revision of 
the United Nations Charter. Such a 
conference offers an opportunity to 
strengthen the U. N. and therefore in- 
crease the chances for world peace and 
a higher order of international morality. 





Kremlin Jitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 


consistently urged that greater efforts 
might be made to give encouragement to 
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the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
we have not forgotten them even though 
they live in Communist slavery. I in- 
tend to continue my efforts in this re- 
gard with the hope that the day will 
come when many of the countries seized 
by the Reds can once again be free. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article and editorials 
which discuss this subject. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Los Angeles Examiner April 26, 1954: 

KREMLIN JITTERS 


The Soviet diplomatic break with Australia 
over the Petrov affair has caused very little, 
if any, consternation in the land down under 
but it is an open indication of a violent at- 
tack of the shakes that has seized the 
Kremlin. , 

Troubling the minds of the Kremlin mob 
and causing, we hope, sleepless nights is the 
question: How many more of our diplomat- 
spies, how many more of our secret agents, 
are going to flee to the other side and spill 
their information? 

In fact, official sources in Australia regard 
this fear as the real reason for the diplomatic 
break. They believe the Kremlin wants to 
get its entire diplomatic staff out of there 
fast to prevent further defections. 

Viadimir Petrov was third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, but actually he was the big 
wheel of the Soviet secret police in Australia. 
He sought and obtained asylum April 13, 
bringing with him a mass of documents pin- 
pointing the Russian spy setup there. Sub- 
sequently his wife was rescued dramatically 
from an attempt to take her to Moscow by 
two Soviet thugs. 

Before Petrov there was Yuri Rastvorov, 
chief Soviet spy agent in Japan, who sur- 
rendered himself to the United States intel- 
ligence agency in January. 

And after Petrov came Capt. Nikolai 
Khokhlov, a high secret agent who had been 
assigned to West Germany on a murder mis- 
sion with a fantastic weapon—a cigaret case 
that silently shot cyanide bullets. He gave 
himself up to United States authorities a few 
days ago. 

As concerns the rupture in diplomatic rela- 
tions, dispatches say Australia is reacting 
with relief rather than alarm. These rela- 
tions have been mostly empty formality for 
years anyway, and Britain can take care of 
whatever interests Canberra still has with 
Moscow. 

As we said a few days ago, we admire the 
way Australia acted in the case of Petrov 
and his wife. Now we admire Australia more 
for the realistic composure in facing this 
latest development. It all adds up to this 
truism: If you're going to take a stand 
against communism, you've got to be tough 
and firm. 

And that applies both to individuals and 
nations. 


The following editorial appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, May 4, 


1954: 
OUTRAGEOUS AND UNCIVILIZED 


The Kremlin must be more than a little 
upset by the fact that within recent 
months—in places like Japan, Australia, and 
West Germany—it has been losing a number 
of its secret agents. For these agents, in 
defecting to the side of freedom, have been 
revealing things that can hardly fail to cause 
the Malenkov regime embarrassment abroad 
and a measure of worry at home. 

Certainly, as far as the outside world is 
concerned, the revelations made by the de- 
fectors have exposed enough dirty work in 
the field of espionage and terrorism to jus- 
tify what has been said about it by Walter 
Dowling, Acting United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany. As Mr. Dowling has 
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put it—in a formal protest to his Russian 
counterpart in Berlin—the whole business 
points to “a deliberately outrageous and 
uncivilized course of conduct on the part 
of the Government of the Soviet Union.” 
More than that, as for the Kremlin's inter- 
nal affairs, the desertions of the undercover 
agents indicate that the U. S. 8. R.’s secret 
police organization—largely the creature of 
the late Lavrenti Beria, who had strong sup- 
port among the personnel—may well be 
riddled with low morale, fear, bitterness, and 
incipient disloyalty as a result of Beria’s sud- 
den downfall and execution not long after 
Stalin’s death. 


Of course, since only a relatively few of 
these agents have fied to the West up to 
now, it would be wishful to read too much 
into the situation. Still, enough of them 
have defected to throw a new and luridly 
instructive light on the grim nature of the 
Soviet system and on how that system oper- 
ates on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Clearly, despite Moscow’s occasional dove- 
like noises, the free world has as much rea- 
son as ever to build up and maintain the 
strongest possible defenses against this con- 
tinuing and undiminished menace. 


The following article appeared in the 
Alhambra Post Advocate April 21, 1954: 
Hu.incs Brit Gers Boost sy Soviet GRaB 
(By Frank Kuest) 

WASHINGTON.—The dramatic rescue of a 
Soviet diplomat’s wife from her Communist 
captors attempting to spirit her from Aus- 
tralia for certain doom in Russia, today gave 
impetus to legislation sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Pat Hru.uves, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, to provide sanctuary in the United 
States for all Communist officials willing to 
trade Red secrets for freedom. 

(HILLINGs was a guest speaker before the 
Alhambra Chamber of Commerce this morn- 
ing.) 

The Hillings bill is before a House Judici- 
ary Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Louis E. GraHwaM, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has indicated that early hear- 
ings will be held. 

The proposed measure would simply en- 
courage Officials in Communist-dominated 
countries to renounce communism by trad- 
ing secret Soviet information for freedom 
and temporary asylum in this country until 
Red rule collapses in Russia and the satellite 
states in Eastern Europe and Asia, 


PEACE THREAT 


“The Soviet Union and the international 
Communist conspiracy are the greatest 
threats to world peace,” HILLINGs has stated. 
“We can advance the cause of world peace 
if we encourage the internal disintegration 
of the Red empire.” 

The California Congressman said this can 
be accomplished by prcviding sanctuary for 
the hundreds of uneasy Communist officials 
in Red states who would desert the cause of 
Marxism and Russian imperialism in a bid 
for freedom. 

The legislation advanced by Hillings would 
not necessarily give citizenship to Commu- 
nists who defect but would guarantee them 
asylum until such time that their home 
countries are rid of the Red plague. 

What spurred a new look at the Hillings 

legislation was the event that has occurred 
in Australia, where a key Soviet diplomat, 
Viadimir Petrov, took advantage of an offer 
to trade Red secrets in his possession for 
sanctuary. 
It has been reported out of Canberra that 
Petrov may be one of the most important 
Officials to switch allegiance to the West since 
the code clerk, Igor Gouzenko, deserted com- 
munism in Canada in 1945 and handed over 
secrets that uncovered a Soviet atom spy 
network. 
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Moreover, it was reported that Petroy Wag 
able to turn over information to Australian 
authorities identifying 30 or more Austra. 
lians who were listed as cooperators or con. 
tacts in spy work in the antipodes. 


KIDNAP ATTEMPT 


Armed Russian agents attemped to kiq. 
nay Mrs. Petrov and remove her from Ay. 
tralia and remove her to Russia until they 
were intercepted by Australian police at Dar. 
win, the last stop before the plane departeq 
Australia, and the Red agents were disarmed 
and Mrs. Petrov freed. 


The Hillings bill would precisely perform 
the same function as the event in Australia 
by allowing admission to the United States 
of Communist government Officials who re. 
nounce their allegiance to communism, fieg 
from a Communist country and enable them 
to supply information to the United States 
which is valuable and useful to the security 
of this country and the free world. 





Rumania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the League 
of Free Rumanians has just brought to 
my attention, on the occasion of their 
national independence day, May 10, the 
sufferings and slavery of their country 
under the Soviet yoke. 

It feel it proper to pay homage to the 
enslaved Rumanian nation, to her spirit 
of resistance and her unshakable faith 
in the ideals we share. It is appalling 
that, after a war in which so many young 
Americans gave their lives, slavery and 
totalitarian rule, instead of receding, 
have enlarged their dominion even to the 
inclusion of nations formerly free. We 
are now faced with a Communist em- 
pire controlling 800 millions of people. 
There is no longer any doubt today, 
especialy after the recent developments 
in Asia, that our own future and security 
are fatally jeopardized by the formidable 
threat of this immense, expanding tyr- 
anny. Consequently, I consider it none 
too soon to freshly reexamine the prob- 
lem of the subjugated nations. At this 
moment of crisis for the United States, 
it is certain that these peoples, crushed 
under the oppressive heel of the Russian 
Communists, will be our natural and ac- 
tive allies. There are no other nations 
in the world whose fate is more in- 
exorably bound to our own. They will 
rise again in freedom, or fall deeper in 
their mire of misery, according to our 
victory or defeat in the world struggle 
for liberty. 

Among these peoples the Rumanians 
have brought an eminent contribution 
throughout their history to the defense 
of Europe and Christianity. One of their 
great princes, in the 15th century, Ste- 
phen the Great, was called Athleta 
Christi by Pope Sixtus IV. Rumania, 
situated as it is on the eastern borders 
of Europe, bore the brunt of all the bar- 
baric invasions from the East. The Ru- 
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manians emerged, after a long period of 
trials and vicissitudes caused by the in- 
vaders, fighting by force of arms for their 
independence, which was eventually re- 
established by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. The existence of a free Rumania 
as an element of European stability had 
already been recognized after the war 
against Russia by the Treaty of Paris in 
356. 
We now realize that, by destroying the 
independence of countries like Rumania, 
at the end of World War II, the Euro- 
pean equilibrium was ipso facto abol- 


jshed. We now see clearly how right ° 


were the American advocates of self- 
determination and independence in 
Europe at the conclusion of World War I. 
Unfortunately, those sound principles 
have been infringed, the consequence 
being that, in order to maintain the bal- 
ance destroyed through the condoned 
swallowing up by the Soviet Union of 
100 million people, we are compelled to 
keep troops in Europe. 

Concerning the case of Rumania, it 
is perhaps interesting to note some reac- 
tions from the Rumanians themselves. I 
herewith insert the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State by the 
League of Free Rumanians on March 6, 


1954: 

Mr. SECRETARY: Nine years ago, on the 6th 
of March 1944, Rumania was victim of the 
well-known, brutal, and overt Soviet seizure. 
Thus, immediately after the Yalta Declara- 
tion, a Communist puppet government was 
installed through the Kremlin’s Diktat, while 
the whole of the Rumanian army was fight- 
ing on the allied front, being considered at 
that time as its fourth combat force. 

At the Moscow Conference in December 
1945, the United States and the United King- 
dom, aware of this Soviet-Communist seizure, 
tried to help restore freedom in Rumania by 
asking that free and unfettered elections be 
held. But the elections of November 19, 
1946, held under Russian occupation and 
controlled by its Communist stooge govern- 
ment, proved to be a flagrant denial of de- 
mocracy. In its official statement of Novem- 
ber 26, 1946, the Department of State fully 
exposed the fraud perpetrated under duress 
and terror. The satellite and nonrepresenta- 
tive character of the government imposed 
in Rumania was, thus, again identified and 
denounced. 

For yet undisclosed reasons, the United 
States signed in February of 1947 a peace 
treaty with this same government implicitely 
confirming its recognition. The only sig- 
nificant provisions of this treaty under the 
circumstances, namely article III, regarding 
the securing of human rights in Rumania, 
were never carried out by the Moscow-spon- 
sored government. This fact was Officially 
denounced by the United States on the oc- 
casion of the repeated rejection of the de- 
mand for admission presented by the Bu- 
charest Communist government before the 
United Nations. (The Department of State 
has published two volumes—No. 4376 and No. 
4376A, released respectively November 1951 
and February 1952, presenting abundant evi- 
dence which demonstrates the violation of 
the peace guarantees of human rights in 
Rumania.) 


It is also common knowledge that other 
Provisions of this treaty, viz., article Il, re- 
garding the limitation of Rumanian armed 
forces, have not been respected. Conse- 
quently, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the de jure position of the present Rumanian 
government is that of a forcibly imposed, 
totalitarian government, illegitimate, non- 
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representative, and a violator of interna- 
tional law. A recognition of such a govern- 
ment cannot have any foundation in prin- 
ciple. 

The ordeal of the Rumanian people under 
the ruthless foreign occupation of Soviet 
communism, their economic exploitation, 
and their deprivation of elemental human 
rights and liberties are now a matter of 
record. On the other hand, through Soviet 
political and military pressure, Rumania has 
been transformed against the will of its peo- 
ple into a satellite base for the aggressive 
schemes of Moscow. 

In view of these facts, the further 
maintenance of the recognition of the Bu- 
charest government appears to be clearly 
detrimental to the prestige and political in- 
terests of the United States. The thesis ad- 
vocated in certain circles, that the presence 
of an American legation means encourage- 
ment for the enslaved, is, in our view as 
Rumanians, utterly specious. On the con- 
trary, such a presence with all its correlated 
humiliations and flagrant impotence per- 
forms a single major role—it shows the Ru- 
manian people that the United States con- 
siders the Moscow-imposed Communist gov- 
ernment as rightful and legitimate. This ob- 
vious inference brings increased discourage- 
ment and a feeling of total abandonment 
which are conducive to complete conformity 
and exhaustion of the moral forces of re- 
sistance. 

It is for these reasons, sir, that we take 
the liberty to respectfully ask you to give 
your consideration to the urgent problem of 
the withdrawal of recognition. The League 
of Free Romanians is expressing the earnest 
hope of thousands of Romanian exiles that 
such a moral and political reparation, repre- 
sented by the withdrawing of recognition 
and condemnation of the unlawful, crimi- 
nal, Soviet-quisling government in Bucha- 
rest, would be forthcoming for a suffering 
and oppressed people, who are deeply and 
sincerely devoted to the United States and 
to its noble humane and political ideals. 

Yours respectfully, 
Minar FarRcasaNnvu, 
President, 


Mr. Speaker, the people of eastern 
Europe are undoubtedly awaiting with 
anguish that we reaffirm the Wilsonian 
principles of national freedom and self- 
determination. It is only natural that 
they need something substantial from 
us in order to sustain their hopes and 
their will to resist. It is not reasonable 
to expect that the great reservoir of 
faith in the United States could be main- 
tained without our responding to its as- 
pirations, 

Our propaganda, in order to be effec- 
tive with regard to the subjugated peo- 
ples, must be the expression of a policy 
which would take into consideration 
their legitimate desires. The moral and 
political vacuum which is felt behind 
our weak propaganda toward the coun- 
tries within the Soviet orbit cannot in- 
spire and strengthen the vast potential 
of forces against Soviet domination. We 
have to give some positive encourage- 
ment to these enslaved peoples if we 
are interested in keeping alive the spark 
of resistance and revolt, which in the 
hour of decision could ignite the powder 
keg within the bastions of our enemy. 
It is my belief that now is the moment 
to formulate and take measures for thé 
implementation of a constructive Amer- 
ican policy. in regard to the subjugated 
nations of Eastern Europe. 


A3405 
The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
RecorpD a letter from Mr. Jno. C. Cuneo, 
California State organizer of the Town- 
send plan for national insurance: 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, 1954. 
Hon. Samven Yorry, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Yorty: The Ways and Means 
Committee is in the process of trying to 
develop a proposed bill for presentation to 
Congress, whereby the social-security laws 
will be improved and broadened. Since this 
is a vital matter that affects all Americans 
very directly, every Member of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate should 
give specific consideration to whatever bills 
are presented. 

The record clearly shows that when the 
social-security laws were adopted, it was 
hoped that by this time we would have a 
well developed, sound social-security system 
in the United States. However, the results 
achieved are far from the goals sought. The 
inadequacy of the grants paid; the tremen- 
dous “needs’ basis” red-tape involved and the 
confusing and unsatisfactory results achieved 
through having a different program in each 
State, must be apparent to everyone. 

On April 10, 1954, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
and other representatives of our organiza- 
tion, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and urged the adoption of bills, 
H. R. 2446 and 2447, as amendments to the 
Social Security Act. These bills, if adopted 
by Congress, would correct many of the defi- 
ciencies of the Social Security Act and do 
it very easily. In addition, there would be 
many other muchly desired objectives 
achieved. With this type of social-security 
program, coverage would be extended to all 
Americans. It would be on a pay-as-we-go 
basis and the amounts paid to the blind, 
orphans, disabled, and to the aged would 
be geared to the fluctuations in price levels. 
Thus, we would eliminate the necessity of 
making constant changes in the law to ad- 
Just the amount of the grants paid to the 
recipients. 

While bills, H. R. 2446 and 2447, would ac- 
complish all of the above broad changes, 
they would, in addition, do much more to 
help all Americans in matters such as our 
problems with farm surpluses, uneniploy- 
ment, and of maintaining our economy on an 
even keel so as to continue our high level of 
profitable business. Thusly, we would pre- 
vent our boom and bust periods and assure a 
volume of tax revenues to keep our national 
economy in sound condition. 

H.R. 2446 and 2447 were introduced by the 
Honorable Homer D. ANGELL and by the Hon- 
orable Rospert T. Secrest. At the present 
time, 174 Members of the Congress have 
signed discharge petition No. 2 to bring these 
bills to the floor of the Congress for full 
study, debate and vote, as provided by our 
American tradition. 

If the Congress really wants to solve such 
problems as farm surpluses, unemployment, 
maintain prosperity, without war, and if it 
wants a sound, simple and equitable social- 
security system for all Americans, it will pro- 
ceed at once to adopt H. R. 2446-47. 
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I sincerely believe the serious conditions 
we face and the fact that 174 Members of the 
Congress ask that these bills be brought to 
the floor of the Congress justifies the Ways 
and Means Committee to send these bills out 
for a debate and vote without further delay. 

We earnestly urge that you and your col- 
leagues make every effort to secure favorable 
action by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Thank you for signing discharge petition 
No. 2 and for all of your past efforts to 
assist the aged and unemployable citizens. 


Sincerely, 
Jno. C. Cunzo, 
State Organizer. 





Resolutions Adopted at Wisconsin Young 
Republican Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I wish to include the text of the reso- 
lutions adopted at the State convention 
of Wisconsin Federation of Young Re- 
publicans held at Oshkosh, Wis., May 
2, 1954. The resolutions follow: 

Resolution presented by Bill Mulligan, 


“The Wisconsin Federation of Young Re- 
publicans hereby goes on record affirming its 
stand that the threat of international com- 
munism is the most important issue facing 
the American people today. It deplores the 
attempts of the Communists, their left-wing 
followers, and of many well-meaning, but 
misguided individuals to substitute the is- 
sue of personalities. The Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, under the 
chairmanship of Senator JosEPH R. Mc- 
CartTuy, has accomplished much during the 
past year. It has brought to the public’s at- 
tention serious weaknesses in the security 
programs of the Armed Forces, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and private defense 
contractors, and in our overseas information 
centers. The Eisenhower administration has 
cooperated with the investigating commit- 
tees of Congress in their efforts to correct se- 
curity weaknesses in contrast to the shabby 
performances of the Truman administration: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Young Republicans therefore goes on rec- 
ord commending the constructive accom- 
plishments of Senator Joserm R. McCarTHr 
and his Senate Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in weeding out atheistic comnrunism.” 

Following this resoluution, Ray Fredrick- 
son moved the following, passed: 

“I move that this convention, if possible, 
should submit to the Senators of the United 
States, to the Congressmen of the party, to 
the national officers of the party, to the na- 
tional officers of the Young Republicans 
showing our full support on behalf of the 
YR’s of the State of Wisconsin on behalf of 
Republican Senator of Wisconsin, Joserm R. 
McCarrur.” 

Anita Becker introduced this resolution, 
which $ 

“Be it resolved, That the 1954 Young Re- 
publican convention go on record as com- 
mending the American Legion of Burling- 
ton, Wis., for their commemoration of May 
Day in the United States way and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to that or- 
ganization.” 
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Lou Ceci moved this resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Young Republican convention assembled 
here at Oshkosh that the 1955 convention of 
the Young Republicans be held in Milwaukee 
the first weekend in May.” 

Presented by Bill Mulligan and adopted: 

“Whereas, 18-year-olds have taken such an 
active part in their Government; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds presently have more 
maturity than their 21-year-old counterparts 
175 years ago due to the advances in educa- 
tion and communications; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds have been granted 
other legal rights; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds are less susceptible 
to apathy; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds have exhibited great 
enthusiasm in voting in Georgia: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Young Republicans, in convention as- 
sembled, endorse the 18-year-old vote in the 
State of Wisconsin and urge that all sen- 
ators and assemblymen back this proposal 
in their 1955 legislature; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be 
sent to the Governor, the legislature, and 
the press.” 

Presented by Jack Steinhilber and adopted: 

“The United States Constitution now reads 
that in order to become the supreme law of 
the land, laws must be pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, whereas treaties need only be made 
‘under the authority of’ the Constitution. 
This wording has been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court to mean that any treaty 
negotiated by the President and passed by 
two-thirds of the Senate are per se Consti- 
tutional. Treaties and other agreements 
have been used to legislate in domestic af- 
fairs, an effect not contemplated by our 
Founding Fathers. 

“Therefore, this convention believes that a 
constitutional amendment embodying the 
major objective behind the Bricker amend- 
ment, is necessary to preserve our system of 
separation of powers. This amendment 
should state that all treaties and executive 
or other agreements shall be the supreme law 
of the land only if they are pursuant to the 
Constitution. We feel that such an amend- 
ment would make it clear that a treaty as 
well as an act of Congress is subject to the 
limitations of power set forth in the Consti- 
tution.” 

Neal Harris presented the following resolu- 
tion and unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the YGOP convention as- 
sembled recommend to their executive com- 
mittee that a YGOP labor council be set up 
for this federation similar and parallel to 
the present farm council to study and advise 
this organization as to the labor situation.” 

Gene Petrie moved the following resolution 
and adopted unanimously: 

“Resolved, That we, the Young Republicans 
of the State of Wisconsin take this occasion 
to heartily commend President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the extraordinary leadership 
he has given to our party and to our country 
in the short space of 15 months he has been 
in office. We wish him well in the further 
performance of his difficult duties.” 

Leo Martin presented this resolution and it 
passed unanimously: 

“Whereas the 1954 Oshkosh convention is 
a tremendous success; 

“Whereas Republican public-office Lolders 
who addressed the convention were a true 
inspiration; 

“Whereas the Winnebago County YGOP’s 
have, by their diligence, created an Occasion 
which will be long remembered: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the 1954 Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Young Republicans in convention 
assembled congratulate the convention com- 
mittee, and the local arrangements commit- 
tee, and all individuals involved in making 
this a successful convention.” 





May 10 


Ray Lecy presented the following resoly. 
tion and it passed: 

“I move that this convention go on record 
as highly commending the work of Mr. Mark 
Catlin as our convention chairman.” 





Resurrection for Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Fast. 
er edition of the Polish-American Jour. 
nal contained an editorial by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Leopold Dende, that I believe 
is most inspiring. ; 

On Easter Sunday, we observe with joy 
the great miracle of resurrection, the 
event that symbolizes for us the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil. Mr. Dende 
draws the parallel of Easter with the suf- 
fering and oppression that Poland is now 
passing through. He believes that the 
message of Easter for the people of Po. 
land is that their nation will eventually 
rise in triumph from the oppressive hand 
of communism that now covers the land, 

I am also including the names of the 
pastors whose names appeared below 
this editorial: 

Our EasSTer MESSAGE 

In observing the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead we should give thought to the 
following: 

When Jesus Christ was crucified, the forces 
of evil were certain that they had gained 
an upper hand in this world of ours. But 
it wasn’t so. The victory of evil was short- 
lived. Christ came back in the glory of 
Resurrection, giving visible testimony that 
God is more powerful than evil. 

Today, the forces of evil, personified by 
godless Communist tyrants, are crucifying 
almost half of humankind, including the 
land of our forefathers—Poland—and are 
confident of their power to score a global 
victory. 

There is no denying that the forces of evil, 
spearheaded by Communists, are powerful 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

There is no denying that we are facing 4 
terrific struggle with communism and other 
forces of evil. 

In this titanic struggle, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the greatest spiritual force in 
the world against communism and all other 
evils of humankind. 

And remembering resurrection, we, the 
Catholics, are certain that eventually the 
good will conquer the evil. 

On this Easter holiday and holy days let 
us join our enslaved brethren in Poland in 
prayers for the resurrection of Poland, let us 
offer up supplications to the Throne of Mercy 
that Poland may again enjoy the blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
which is the rightful heritage, and let us 
resolve to do everything in our power to 
hasten the victory of good over evil and to 
bring about the Kingdom of Heaven on this 
earth of ours. 

Rev. Stanislaus A. Milos, St. Anthony's 
Church, Port Reading, N. J. 

Rev. Martin A. Piasecki, Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. Albert Arthur Rojek, president, Sec- 
ond World War Polish Chaplains Association 
in the United States, 
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Rev. Henry A. Sarnowski, director, Don 
Bosco High School, Ramsey, N. J. 

Rev. Joseph A. Smolen, Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. Bronislaus A. Socha, St. Valentine’s 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Rec. Walter Urbanik, Sacred Heart Church, 
South Amboy, N. J. 

Rev. Peter Wieczorek, Sacred Heart Church, 
Manville, N. J. 

Rev. John P. Witkiewicz, St. Joseph's 
Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Rev. Fabian Zator, O. F. M. Conv., St. 
Casimir’s Church, Riverside, N. J. 

Rev. Alexander L. Zdanewicz, St. Joseph's 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Rev. Ceslaus M. Jasionowski, 8. T. D., St. 
Mary of Czestochowa Church, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

Rev. Clement Kacprzynski, O. F. M. Conv., 
St. Stanislaus Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. John A. Karolewski, St. Anne's 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. Francis A. Kasprowicz, Holy Cross 
Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. M. A. Konopka, Holy Family Church, 
Carteret, N. J. 

Rev. Francis P. Kowalczyk, Holy Rosary 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Rev. Edward S. Kozlowski, St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus Church, Linden, N. J. 

Rev. Anthony T. Kurzynowski, St. Joseph's 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Rev. Metislaus C. Lankau, Sacred Heart 
Church, Irvington, N. J. 

Rev. Zenon Lesniowski, St. 
Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Rev. Ladislaus J. Madura, Our Lady of 
Czestochowa Church, South Plainfield, N. J. 

Rev. Francis S. Majewski, Sacred Heart 
Church, Hudson Heights, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vitus J. Masnicki, Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic St. Adalbert’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul Knappek, St. Casimir’s 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin J. Lipinski, St. Hed- 
wig’s Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony A. Tralka, Mt. 
Carmel Church, Bayonne, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Wetula, St. Stan- 
islaus Kostka Church, Garfield, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Wrzeciono, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Paterson, N. J. 

Rev. John P. Adamowski, St. Joseph's 
Church, East Millstone, N. J. 

Rey. Adolf Banach, O. F. M. Conv., St. John 
Kanty Church, Clifton, N. J. 

Rev. Stephen A. Buszka, All Saints Church, 
Burlington, N. J. 

Rev. Alexander W. Fronczak, President, 
Polish Clergymen Society, Lodge 24, PCU of 
American, Most Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, 
Wallington, N. J. 


Rev. Theodore J. Gajewski, St. Stanislaus 
Kostka Church, Plainfield, N. J. 


Rev. Leo P. Hak, St. Anthony’s Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Stephen’s 





Drew Pearson Slightly Off the Beam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein an article which 
appeared under the name of Drew Pear- 
son in the San Francisco Chronicle on 
May 3, 1954. The article concerned a 
project in my congressional district, the 
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11th District of California, known as the 
Tri-Dam project. The Tri-Dam project 
is a water conservation project, which 
is being undertaken by the joint efforts 
and financial obligation of the Oakdale 
Irrigation District and the South San 
Joaquin Irrigation District. Upon read- 
ing Mr. Pearson’s article, the secretary 
of the Oakdale District, at the direction 
of the directors of both districts, wrote 
an article responding to Mr. Pearson’s 
article. 

I include herewith, first, the article by 
Drew Pearson; and, second, letter writ- 
ten by C. W. Quinley, secretary of Oak- 
dale Irrigation District, to Mr. Pearson: 

MERRY-Go-RouND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


With just as little fanfare as possible, Sec- 
retary of the Interior McKay has given the 
green light to a reversal of the 50-year-old 
Teddy Roosevelt Reclamation Act. 

In a letter dated April 6 to Congressman 
MILLER of Nebraska, McKay has O. K.'d the 
same principle for reclamation and water- 
power as has been applied to the graft-ridden 
FHA. Western Senators who have examined 
the McKay plan say it amounts to the big- 
gest giveaway since New Deal days and is a 
complete reversal of Eisenhower policy. They 
plan a battle to block the policy in Congress. 

But its chief provisions will be completely 
ignored. These provisions, considered all 
important in the building up of the West, 
but bitterly fought by the power companies 
and big landowners, are: 

1. Preference to public bodies such as 
municipalities and REA co-ops, rather than 
private utilities, in the sale of power. 

2. A 160-acre limit on the amount, of land 
any one owner can have under water from 
a Federal reclamation project. Big land- 
owners have been trying to knock this limita- 
tion out for years. 

To get around these two important rec- 
lamation policies, Secretary McKay has 
O. K.’d a plan to give power on the Stanis- 
laus River in California to a group of private 
irrigation developers plus Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric. In addition, the Federal Government 
will hand this group $10,370,000 in grants 
and loans under a special bill introduced by 
Congressman LEROY JOHNSON with Senators 
KNOWLAND and KUCHEL, Republicans. 

On top of this, Congressman MILier of 
Nebraska has introduced a bill making this 
applicable to all of the 17 Western States. 
The Reclamation Act would be completely 
bypassed and ignored. 

Background of this important byplay is 
that about a year ago, the Oakdale and South 
San Joaquin Irrigation Districts signed a 
contract with Pacific Gas & Electric to set 
up 3 powerplants on the Stanislaus River, 
and using this contract as security, they 
negotiated a loan of $4,700,000. The excess 
water, they planned, would be used for 


Tudor for help, and Tudor finally came 
through with a plan not only to give the 
Stanislaus River to the private groups, but 
also hand them $10,370,000 in loans and 
grants, 


Oaxpatz, Ca.ir., May 6, 1954. 
Re Tri-Dam project 
Mr. Drew PEaRson, 
Washington, D.C. 
Der Sm: The directors of 
District and 
District have 
Tri-Dam 
the San Francisco Chronicle on May 3, 
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1954. Knowing and approving of your efforts 
to keep the public correctly and accurately 
advised, we know that you will wish to con- 
sider the following facts: 

THE AGENCIES INVOLVED 


Your column indicates the Tri-Dam proj- 
ect is being developed by “private irrigation 
developers plus the Pacific Gas & Electric.” 
They are referred to as “California promo- 
ters." The fact is that the two districts 
involved are public agencies of the State of 
California acting only for governmental 
purposes, organized in and functioning as 
going concerns since 1909. They own no 
property in the proprietary sense. (Arnder- 
son-Cottonwood Irrigation District v. Kluk- 
kert (13 Cal. 2d 191), and numerous cases 
therein cited. Also sec. 20057 Water Code.) 
They make no profit and under the consti- 
tution of the State of California the legisla- 
ture retains complete or plenary control 
over them. In this semiarid State, bringing 
water to the land is as much a governmental 
function as providing roads and police pro- 
tection. The legislature has set up State 
agencies in the form of irrigation districts to 
perform that function. 

Thus, there are no private promoters or 
individuals involved. To the contrary, the 
entire population of the 2 districts, over 
30,000 people, are the direct beneficiaries of 
the project and the entire population of the 
State of California, the indirect beneficiaries. 
These districts have the right to divert 
1,816.6 second-feet from the Stanislaus 
River. A portion of these rights dates back 
to 1853. All of the districts’ water rights were 
formerly adjudicated pursuant to California 
law in the Superior Court of San Joaquin 
County by judgment entered November 14, 
1929. This“ project grants no additional 
right to divert water from the river to these 
districts. 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The project has been in the development 
stage since 1938. The two districts have 
spent over $1,250,000 of their own taxpayers’ 
money on engineering, preliminary investi- 
gations, diamond drilling, access roads, sur- 
veying, design work, etc. It has been inves- 
tigated and approved by the State engineer, 
and the State of California has granted the 
necessary water right permits to make the 
project possible. It has been investigated 
and approved by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and licenses have been granted for the proj- 
ect by the Federal Power Commission. All 
this was done during the Democratic admin- 
istration of President Truman. 


THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION 


The districts, organized in 1909, contain 
143,457 gross acres. Of this acreage 121,000 
acres are now under irrigation. Much of 
the balance is in roads, towns, etc., and 
unirrigable. Disregarding holdings of less 
than 1 acre, the average size farm is 27 acres. 
The districts are almost completely devel- 
oped to irrigated farms. All lands in the 
districts already have a water supply, though 
inadequate. There is no opportunity for 
land speculation. Under existing reclama- 
tion law and policy the 160-acre limitation 
would be meaningless and without effect in 
these districts. 


PREFERENCE CUSTOMERS UNAVAILABLE 


This is an irrigation project. All the water 
developed will be used for irrigation in the 
districts. The incidental use of the water for 
power generation is only a means of making 
the project economically feasible. 

The power features will be built and owned 
by the districts, the State agencies involved. 
When the construction costs are paid, they 
will be in @ position to do what they please 
with the power, including setting up their 
own distribution systems. The districts in- 
vestigated the possibility of selling the power 
initially to the city of Los Angeles, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and other public 
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agencies, but economics would not permit 
of this being done. 

Thus, if this development is to be added 
to the sum total of the wealth of the State 
and Nation, it must be done by sale of 
power to the private utility until construc- 
tion costs are paid. That is the plan. 


THE FINANCING 


Your column states that “Using this con- 
tract as security, they negotiated a loan of 
$4,700,000.” No such loan has been made, 
negotiated, or even considered. 

The financing plan is for the districts to 
sell bonds to private purchasers and them- 
selves finance between $43 million and $47 
million of the construction costs, depending 
on interest rates (not $4,700,000), and will 
borrow from and pay back to the United 
States any additional amount required to 
complete construction. In any event, such 
additional amount will probably not exceed 
$4 million; but to provide against possible 
unforseen contingencies, the $10,370,000 
amount is made available, if needed. It is 
this reserve that makes the sale of private 
bonds possible. 

SUMMARY 

What this plan amounts to is the State of 
California, through its districts, enceavoring 
to provide the public reclamation develop- 
ment heretofore usually provided through 
the Bureau of Reclamation at great cost to 
the United States. The districts can do this 
at less cost and with the same public bene- 
fits. We feel you will agree this is a worthy 
objective. 

In this letter we have not been able to go 
into any great detail, but would be glad to 
sit down at any time with you or your repre- 
sentatives and provide complete facts and 
figures that have been developed at a cost of 
$1,250,000 which has been paid by the tax- 
payers in these districts. 

Very truly yours, 

OAKDALE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 

Epwin Koster, President. 

Sovutu San JOAQUIN IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 

JOHN VRIELING, President, 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that everyone who 
is interested in water conservation will 
read this extension of remarks, and es- 
pecially Mr. Pearson’s article and the 
answer of the Secretary, which shows 
how completely wrong in every particu- 
lar Mr. Pearson was. 





Hidden Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am greatly indebted to my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAyLor], 
for having extended his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD of May 3, under 
the heading “Hidden Subsidies.” I am 
particularly indebted to my friend for his 
having reproduced, so that all the world 
might see it, a letter addressed to him 
on April 13 by the Honorable Joseph M. 
Dodge, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The principal reason for my 
gratitude to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania lies in the fact that 
he has thus given wide circulation to 
a letter from one of the highest officials 
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in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, setting forth with clarity and logic 
the administration’s full support for the 
policy of the reclamation program—for 
the policy of developing the West. I may 
add, Mr. Speaker, that Director Dodge’s 
letter of April 13 is, in a very real sense, 
epoch making, for the Bureau of the 
Budget has been notoriously conservative 
in its attitude toward the authorization 
of Federal reclamation projects. I ven- 
ture to express the hope that the policy 
so ably explained by Budget Director 
Dodge in his letter of April 13, and the 
recent blessing accorded by this admin- 
istration to the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, 
meaningful as they are for the immedi- 
ate present, will be of greater and greater 
significance in the years to come for the 
17 Western States. 

My good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SayLor] 
is noted for taking, let us say, a highly 
reluctant attitude toward the develop- 
ment of the 17 Western States. My good 
friend and all his Pennsylvania col- 
leagues ought, in their own interests, to 
demonstrate greater concern for the 
development of the West, particularly, 
through the Federal reclamation pro- 


gram, 

It is not the hidden subsidies of the 
Federal reclamation program with 
which my friend should be concerned. 
It is the hidden benefits of that pro- 
gram of which he should take note. 
Indeed, this House, as well as the other 
body, and the people of the country as 
a whole ought to take note of these 
immense hidden benefits of the Federal 
reclamation program. As a result of 
50 years of effort, some 7 million acres 
of good farmland are under irrigation 
in the West; 125,000 family farms are 
receiving water for irrigation in the 
West; 125,00 suburban homes in the West 
are receiving irrigation water. 

As a result of some 47 harvests since 
the ‘Federal reclamation program was 
put under way in 1902, almost $9 billion 
worth of agricultural products have been 
derived. This is the result of the in- 
vestment of less than $2 billion in the 
last 50 years. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, some 25 hydro- 
electric powerplants, constructed under 
the Federal reclamation program, pro- 
duced gross revenues of more than $48 
million. And, what of the more than 
$500 million paid back by the water and 
power users in the West on Federal 
reclamation projects during the past 50 
years? What of the almost $3 billion 
in Federal tax revenues alone coming 
into the Nation’s coffers from reclama- 
tion project areas? What of the fact 
that retail sales in the 17 Western 
States, where this Federal reclamation 
program touches the people directly, 
have averaged more than $150 per capita 
higher than in the other 31 States? 

My friend should concern himself with 
the direct financial effect on the rail- 
roads in Pennsylvania, on Pennsylvania's 
manufacturers, and on Pennsylvania’s 
merchants of the Federal reclamation 
program. If my distinguished colleague 
will take time to look into the situation, 
he will find, for instance, that, in 1 year 
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alone, the Federal reclamation program 
was responsible for the movement out of 
the State of Pennsylvania of more than 
98,000 railroad cars, carrying more than 
27 million tons consigned to the Western 
States. The figures on motortruck load. 
ings are even more stupendous. 

The thing that has been too long hid. 
den from the general public, and, ap. 
parently, from my good friend, the gen. 
tleman from Pennsylvania, is the benefit 
to the country at large from the Nation’s 
investment in the Federal reclamation 
program. The President and his aides 
evidently recognize these benefits. The 
Congress has recognized these benefits, 
I hope that the Congress will continue 
to give evidence of its recognition of these 
benefits through the authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project and par. 
ticipating projects . 

When my friend speaks of “hidden 
subsidies” connected with the Federa] 
reclamation program in the West, he 
must do so with tongue in cheek. I say 
that, because his 22d Congressional Dis. 
trict in the great State of Pennsylvania 
has benefited from Federal Government 
aid in the construction of public works 
for many years. He is active in seeking 
the authorization of additional works, 
His constituents do not have to pay, as 
our western water users have to pay for 
the cost of these works. Indeed, the tax- 
payers of my State of Utah, and the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming have helped to pay the cost of 
these works. 

Already built in Mr. Saytor’s district 
are: the Mahoning Creek Reservoir, at a 
cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States of more than $6% million; the 
Crooked River Resevoir, at a cost of more 
than $4% million; and the Johnstown 
project, at a cost of almost $9 million, 
Now building in his district is the Cone- 
maugh project, at an estimated cost 
close to $50 million. His constituents do 
not have to repay the costs of these 
works, with or without interest. It seems 
unreasonable on his part to complain 
against the established policy—a policy 
established under Theodore Roosevelt— 
whereby the western water users are not 
required to pay interest on the country’s 
investment in their irrigation works. 

e 





Wisconsin Young Republicans Meet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 
IN THE woth Deteeaiiiecerives 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the Wis- 
consin Federation of Young Republicans 
held an outstanding convention at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., May 2, 1954. The event was 
attended by over 1,000 delegates. Sen- 
ator Barry Gotpwarer, of Arizona, was 
the principal speaker and he delivered 4 
most inspiring address. Other speakers 
included Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
Joserx R. McCarrny, of Wisconsin. ! 
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was privileged to present the keynote 
address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the plat- 
form adopted by the convention. The 
platform follows: 

1954 PLATFORM OF THE WISCONSIN FEDERATION 
or YouNG REPUBLICANS 


Our goal: At home, a Nation of opportu- 
nity; abroad, a peaceful world. 

Our promise: At home, economic pros- 
perity with a faith in moral values; abroad, 
a community of free nations living at peace, 
exchanging ideas, raising the standard of 
living throughout the world. 

TAXATION 


1. As we promised, we have: (a) cut in- 
come taxes to the extent of 10 percent; (b) 
lowered excise taxes; (c) ended the excess- 
profits tax. 

2. Tax laws are being revised and stream- 
lined. 

3. We commend the administration for re- 
ducing waste and extravagance as inherited 
from the previous administration, making 
some tax cuts possible. We believe, how- 
ever, that the budget can still be balanced 
by further scrutiny of, and cuts in, appro- 
priations by the Congress. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1. We urge the present administration to 
halt the encroachment of socialism and so- 
cialistic programs upon our traditional free- 
enterprise system. We believe in the right 
of individual States to govern their own af- 
fairs. We commend the administration for 
the return to private ownership many bus- 
inesses which are now being more efficiently 
handled by the individual citizen. We urge 
the continuation of the free-enterprise pro- 
gram in order to avoid further socialism. 
We commend our Republican administra- 
tion for abolishing the unnecessary controls 
on rent, wages, and prices. This, too, is an 
aid to antisocialization and return to free 
enterprise in America, 

2. Although we do favor extension of social 
security, we are opposed to Federal compul- 
sory health insurance and any further 
planned economy. 

3. As we promised, we have restored the 
independent status of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the Nation's fiscal policies. It is 
no longer a tool of the Treasury to further 
inflate the dollar, but rather its energies are 
directed at the stabilizing and safeguarding 
the financial structure of the Nation. 

4. We commend the Republican Party for 
reorganizing in numerous departments to 
eliminate approximately 200,000 needless 
jobs, which is in direct contrast to the Gov- 
ernment under the New Deal bureaucracy. 


FARM PROGRAM 


We believe the farmers are entitled to the 
equivalent of 100 percent of parity for their 
products in the market without subsidies 
and Government purchases which price 
these products out of the market. Until the 
above can be realized, we most strongly en- 
dorse Secretary Ezra Taft Benson's flexible 
price-support program. 

We advocate— 

1. The reduction of price supports to 75 
percent of parity on all feeds and supplies 
that the farmer buys and that are now 
supported at 90 percent of parity. 

2. A concerted effort on the part of the 
Government to dispose of the vast surpluses 
of agricultural products we have acquired 
under the 90 percent parity program; by 
gift, if necessary, for disaster relief. 

3. A greater efficiency in the production, 
marketing, and distributing of agricultural 
products, 

4. A further effort on the part of the dairy 
industry to promote the consumption of 
dairy products. 
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5. A complete review of all Government 
financial supports for other industries and 
segments of our economy. 

LABOR 


1. We favor continuation of the Taft- 
Hartley law because it has upheld the right 
of both employees and employers, 

2. We are presently concerned with the 
labor situation involving job employment 
and job security. We recognize that much of 
this present unemployment is due to the end 
of the Korean war. We favor the adminis- 
tration’s program of returning to private 
interest, business which ought to be run 
by the people, and encourageing free en- 
terprise to seek new ways and means of plac- 
ing our system back on a sound economic 
basis. We are facing a period of adjust- 
ments, which, if we continue to support 
administration proposals, will result in em- 
ployment reaching a new peacetime high. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


We commend the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for— 

1. Ending segregation in the District of 
Columbia, the armed services, and in the 
Federal Government agencies. 

2. The action of its Justice Department in 
filing a brief against segregation in education 
in cases now before the Supreme Court. 

3. Its appointments of qualified personnel 
to public office regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. We recommend more 
State legislation .in the field of civil rights 
to eliminate segregation, poll taxes, and other 
devices used to deprive people of their con- 
stitutional rights. We believe this can best 
be done by promotion of a real two-party 
system in the South. 


SECURITY 


1. We commend the administration in its 
policy of reestablishing the fact that Govern- 
ment employment is a privilege, not a right. 

We believe the F'BI and the Justice Depart- 
ment have done an excellent job in the in- 
vestigation and the prosecution of cases in- 
volving treason and espionage. 

Further, we believe that congressional in- 
vestigating committees have performed a 
vital function in bringing to light subver- 
sive activities, and we urge their continued 
efforts in ths field. 

2. We recommend that the Congress, from 
its experience in the committee hearings in- 
to loyalty questions, further enact laws that 
will enable the Justice Department to prose- 
cute disloyal persons. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. We commend Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, and Robert M. Kyes for 
their realistic planning under the guidance 
of President Eisenhower concerning the Na- 
tions’ defense structure. This planning in 
defense has reduced duplication of jobs, and 
restored efficiency and teamwork in the De- 
fense Department. We contend such long- 
range planning is aimed at a strong America, 
without the crushing burden of astronomi- 
cal appropriations. It emphasizes the points 
where America’s capabilities are greatest. 

The strategic air command is probably 
the greatest deterrent to war, and we urge 
it continued emphasis as a major part of the 
defense structure. 

2. We urge the administration to adopt 
& graduated program of foreign aids in ac- 
cordance with the deeds and needs of in- 
dividual nations. However, we are in favor 
of an extended reciprocal trade program 
rather than continued foreign aid. 

3. We commend President Eisenhower for 
stating that he will seek congressional ad- 
vice and approval before committing United 
States troops abroad. 

4. We commend the President and Secre- 
tary Dulles on our firm dealing with com- 
munism aggressively, by giving moral sup- 
port to all nations and peoples desiring to 
maintain or secure independence. 
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5. We urge the United States delegates 
to the United Nations to cooperate in order 
to bring about a complete revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations to specifically 
and unequivocally state its major purpose 
will be to bring about eventual supervision 
of armaments throughout the world, and to 
settle international disputes. 


Lzo MARTIN, 
Chairman, 
Neat Harrrs II, 
First District, 
Rocer MurpHy, 
Second District. 
Rocer Novy, 
Third District. 
Mary ANNE SucTHOLzZ, 
Fourth District. 
Pum Gross, 
Fifth District. 
Jack STEINHILBER, 
Sixth District. 
GERALD RICHARDSON, 
Seventh District. 
JaCK PELISEK,” 
Eigthth District. 
JaMEs LEADER, 
Ninth District. 





Remarks of the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas, Minority Leader, at the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day Dinner, May 6, 
1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Recorp the re- 
marks of my good friend and wise coun- 
selor of many years, the able, distin- 
guished, and beloved minority leader of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Sam Raysourn, of Texas, delivered 
at the annual Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

Sam Raysurn’s experience in the art 
of government in the Congress of the 
United States covers a span of 40 years 
and he has served his Nation wisely and 
well throughout that time. His remarks 
deserve the attention of the membership 
of the House and the people of the Na- 
tion: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Truman, Mrs. Truman, 
and my fellow Democrats; first, I want to 
express my appreciation to everyone who has 
had anything to do in bringing about this 
grand affair, and especially to Chairman John 
Kenney. At this time; I also want to pay 
tribute to Chairman Steven Mitchell for the 
wonderful work he is doing here and else- 
where. 

I am here tonight because without prefixes 
and without suffixes and without apology, I- 
am a Democrat. I was proud to be a Demo- 
crat under the leadership of that great 
scholar-statesman Woodrow Wilson. I have 
been proud to be a Democrat under the lead- 
ership of those two bold and fearless states- 
men, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 8. 
‘Truman. 

We have had a change. We have had 
nearly 17 months of Republican rule. Any- 
body here want another change? The Re- 
publicans have demonstrated that they can- 
not function. They cannot get the job 
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done. They do not have the machinery or 
the know-how. 

American voters are looking to us again 
because they know we know how to get the 
job done and get it done right. 

We have been waiting for the Eisenhower 
administration to act—to get off dead center. 

We have been wondering when they are go- 
ing to spread their wings, get off the ground 
and let us know where they are going and 
how. This failure to tell us has caused 4 lot 
of people who wanted a change 2 years ago 
to start asking for a change now. 

In 1952 the Republicans said they were 
going to clean up the mess in Washington. 
You heard a lot of talk about a mess then, 
and you are hearing a great deal more now. 
It is obvious to all of us that the Republicans 
have created messes of their own. They 
stepped into them without Democratic as- 
sistance. 

I rarely discuss Senator McCartHyr. He is 
not our problem, he is the problem of the 
Republican Party. I will say this, however, if 
this were a Democratic administration; if 
this were a Democratic Senator, if this were 
a Democratic Secretary of the Army, and a 
Democratic Department of Defense, all the 
Republicans and a majority of the news- 
papers would be saying: “This is the biggest 
mess that Washington has ever witnessed.” 

During the presidential campaign and for 
weeks afterward, the Republicans ate up 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements blood raw 
every morning before breakfast. But after 
they came into power, somebody in the State 
Department must have read these agree- 
ments, and somebody was intelligent enough 
to understand them. At least we do not hear 
anymore Republican talk of Yalta and Pots- 
dam. 

During the campaign the Republican ora- 
tors went over the country criticising the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy, indicating 
they were going to make great changes. Prac- 
tically the only change they have made 
in the Truman-Acheson policy is to admin- 
ister it in a sorry fashion. Frankly, under 
their administration of our foreign policy, 
one thing definitely has taken place, and 
that is the tragic truth, we have fewer 
friends in the world today than we had 
January 20, 1953. 

I have nothing to say in criticism of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower personally. We are not 
going to follow ihe example set by the Re- 
publicans during the administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman by hating the Pres- 
ident just because he is a member of an- 
other party. We are just not built that way. 

President Eisenhower was born in my dis- 
trict. He was a good baby, but he moved off 
to Kansas, and after he was 60 years of age 
he decided he was a Republican. I won- 
der, after his troubles and the lack of ac- 
tion on the part of the Republicans with 
whom he is associated, if he does not regret 
today that fateful decision. 

I have listened to all his messages on 
health, social security, housing, and others, 
and my comment would be that if these 
messages had been advocated by a Demo- 
cratic President, the cry would go up: “Too 
New Dealish”; “Too Fair Dealish”; “social- 
istic.” 

I will say this, that if this were a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Congress, 
we would do something about carrying out 
his recommendations and his . 

Here it is the last half of the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress and only one major bill— 
the excise tax bill—has been enacted. In 
the ist session of the 83d Congres, except to 
renew laws that we had passed, only two 
positive pieces of legislation were passed by 
that session. One was to give the tidelands 
to the States, and the other was to admit 
214,000 displaced persons. That is a record 
that I think not even the most partisan Re- 
publican can be proud of. 
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They were going to balance the budget, 
but it is my deliberate opinion on the 30th 
of June, if it is an honest budget, it will be 
out of balance from five to eight billion 
dollars. 

They were going to cut taxes. The House 
has passed a bill, but it has not been acted 
upon by the Senate. But to show you their 
theory of taxation—they still have the old 
Hamiltonian theory of “trickle down.” The 
Hamiltonian theory was, and the Republican 
theory now is—the way to make the country 
prosperous is to make the rich very rich in 
the belief that some of it will trickle down 
to those with low incomes. 

The Jeffersonian theory was, and the Demo- 
cratic theory now is—the way to make the 
country prosperous is to make the people 
who labor with their hands—the farmers, 
the workers—reasonably prosperous so that 
he may have a buying power, and that buy- 
ing power will be such that every element 
of our economy will be in a state of reason- 
able prosperity. 

We resisted this kind of taxation. We 
wanted to help the little man, the lower in- 
come man. We tried to raise the exemption 
from $600 to $700. This was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority of the Republicans. 
A provision in that bill is that a man who 
works with his hands, with his brawn, and 
with his brain, who has a wife and two chil- 
dren, has an income of $4,000 a year, pays 
$240 a year in inccome tax. But the man 
who has an income of $4,000 from dividends, 
Pays only $110 in taxes. 

The Republicans went out a few weeks 
ago and glorified Abraham Lincoln as the 
founder of the present Republican Party. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great, a good, and 
a wise statesman. He was a great liberal. 

If he were living today and the Republi- 
can Party were a tree, in my opinion, he 
would refuse to stand under it. 

The Republicans made a great many prom- 
ises in their platform in their speeches in 
1952. For some strange reason, the Repub- 
licans are avoiding any reference to these 
now embarrassing campaign slogans. But 
I don’t think the enlightened American elec- 
torate will let them get away with it this 
time. 

Most Americans can recollect fairly well 
when they are disillusioned. 

The American farmer has suffered through 
this administration's policies and proposals 
affecting prices on his products. He won’t 
forget it. 

The American housewife knows that prices 
she must pay now are higher than those she 
paid 2 years ago. She remembers well. 

The American workman knows he is not as 
well off under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He feels it in his breadbasket. 

The American businessman, especially the 
small-business man, knows that business is 
not as good as it used to be under dynamic 
Democratic days. Their books remind them. 

I don’t think the Republican administra- 
tion has earned the gratitude of the families 
of the more than 4 million who have lost 
me jobs since President Eisenhower took 

ice. 

Each idle workman has his individual de- 
pression. 

Now, the Republicans have much to say 
about Democrats being prophets of gloom 
and doom; that we are trying to talk this 
Nation into a depression. 

I’m a livestock man myself. I can speak 
for a segment of that industry. 

Two years ago, I sold my Texas calves 
for $150 a head. Last year I sold my calves 
for less than $50 a head. 

I did not talk myself into a depression. 
But I'm in a depression. 

My hope for my country is that the Eisen- 
hower administration will not follow the 
— footsteps of the Hoover administra- 
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Hoover and Secretary of the Treasury Me]. 
lon thought they could talk the Nation out 
of a depression by issuing statements calcu. 
lated to be reassuring. They did not bling 
the people to the facts. They merely de. 
luded themselves, and we all know what hap. 
pened. 

The President and his new business chief. 
tains are doing as Hoover and Mellon diq— 
issuing statements. They should recall what 
Lincoln said about fooling people. Folks, it 
Just can’t be done. 

Until lately we've heard talk and have seen 
newspaper polls on the popularity of Presi. 
dent Eisenhower as against the compara. 
tively low opinion the people hold for his 
Republican administration. 

I have always been under the impression 
that the President was responsible for the 
men he selected in his administration to 
carry out the policies he believes in, or at 
least, advocated. 

I am confident that calm-thinking Amerj. 
cans will hold the Chief of State finally re. 
sponsible for the success or failure of the 
conduct of our Government. 

Many reliable sources over the country re. 
port that the full bloom of Eisenhower's 
1952 popularity is fading, and fading fast; 
that the stem is wilting and the roots are 
curling. 

Within all reason and all logic, the chief 
of a political party in power must ride up 
or down with the fortunes of his party. 

Right now the track of the Republican 
Party is downward. 

There are many reasons for this. For one, 
the crowd around President Eisenhower just 
can’t take hold. 

The reason they can’t take hold is be- 
cause they are uncertain, unsure, and un- 
knowing. 

For instance, the Republicans came rush- 
ing into Washington with a hard-money 
policy. I said then that all they succeeded 
in doing was to make money harder for the 
average American to get. 

It did not take long for the GOP to aban- 
don that hard-money policy and high inter- 
est rates. 

I could cite other shifts and even offer the 
suspiciou that the so-called dynamic pro- 
gressive legislative program submitted to 
Congress produced an aroma of phoniness. 
But suffice it to say—to say with the utmost 
sincerity and regret—the Republican Party 
lacks unity and strong leadership. 

A crusade, if there is one, must have cour- 
ageous, inspiring, and fearless leadership. 

It must have unity in the ranks to suc- 
ceed. 

What has happened to the Eisenhower 
crusade? 

When I look over the status of the Presi- 
dent’s - legislative program now, I’m re- 
minded of the old song, Where Art Thou? 

Here it is almost summertime—the 83d 
Congress is in the 5th month of its 2d ses- 
sion—and the President’s tax revision, farm, 
foreign trade, statehood, Taft-Hartley, hous- 
ing, immigration, social security, and health 
proposals are bogged down in controversy 
and open revolt. 

I suppose the Republicans will go to the 
country this autumn and plead with the 
people to return a GOP Congress to enact 
the President’s program in the last 2 years 
of his administration. 

What assurances can they give the people 
that they will do any better in the final 2 
years of this administration than they did 
in the first 2 years, when the President en- 
joyed the peak of his popularity? If the 
Republicans don’t like his program now, by 
what twist of fate will they like it later? 

By their past performance, we judge them. 

By performance we judge all men elected 
to public responsibility. 

There is one thing about the 20 years of 
Democratic control in Washington that will 
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remain uppermost in the minds of the 
le. 
oe performed. 

We did a constructive job. 

The Republicans have not dared to repeal 
any permanent legislation we enacted. 

And now the further away we get from 
the Truman administration, the bigger it 
looks in the history of our Nation. 

The Democratic Party always has given 
the country courageous and constructive 
jeadership. It will do it again and again. 

By 1952, the people had grown so fat and 
prosperous that they wanted a change—and 
many of them got it with a vengeance—a 
vengeance that has been felt by the farmer, 
the laborer, the livestock man, the little- 
business man, and the housewife. 

The people are anxious for a change now, 
and they will so record it, come November. 

When I look our beloved country over, and 
the whole world in which we live, I know that 
we live in an hour of terrible danger. 

We are justified in asking, “What of the 
night,” or “Whither goest thou?” The 
United States of America has been challenged 
to lead the world. Unless we, with a bold and 
fearless leadership, accept this challenge and 
lead this unhappy world, it will not be a 
decent place in which to live and rear our 
children. 

I want a government here that will be an 
example, not only to the people who know 
and enjoy liberty, but one that will reach 
into those dark recesses around the earth 
where people do not know liberty—who have 
never tasted its fruits. 

I trust that we can so lead and so act that 
the humble man may know that he has a 
fair chance in a more just world, beknighted 
people may unbend their weary backs, and 
raise their tired eyes with the trust that they 
may look into the shining face of hope. That 
under God, liberty, and freedom may not 
perish from the earth, and that the hope of 
the lowly Galilean who walked these shores 
20 centuries ago may come true, and that 
we may have peace and good will. 





He’s Cooking With Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following edito- 
rial from the Arkansas City, (Kans.) 
Traveler, 

This editorial was written in support 
of my opposition to the proposed increase 
asked by Cities Service in their whole- 
sale price for gas. This increase would 
adversely affect all consumers supplied 
by their major pipelines. If the Federal 
Power Commission grants this proposal 
in its entirety, it will no doubt mean that 
other major gas-line companies will be 
able to qualify for similar increases, 
hence will adversely affect every gas con- 
Sumer in the United States. The edito- 
rial from the Arkansas City Traveler is 
as follows: 

He’s Cooxine Wirn Gas 

Gas consumers of this congressional dis- 
trict have a representative in Washington 
who is to save them some money. 
Myron GrorGE, Third District Congressman, 
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has gone to bat for the people who use nat- 
ural gas. He is trying to save them money. 

Few people in this area do not have a gas 
appliance. They heat water and buildings 
with gas. They cook with the fuel. They 
refrigerate with gas. Industries use huge 
quantities. 

Serving a wide territory in Congressman 
Gerorce’s district is Gas Service Co., and this 
company buys its gas from Cities Service 
Co. Cities Service has applied for an in- 
crease in gas rates and the Federal Power 
Commission has the request under consider- 
ation. 

A protest to this increase has been put on 
record by Congressman GerorGeE. He says 
that approval of the application would cost 
his constituents a million dollars a year. He 
sets out reasons why he does not believe the 
rate boost should be allowed, saying he 
doesn’t believe Cities Service and other firms 
seeking the increases need any at all. 

The Congressman estimated that an in- 
crease would cost Arkansas City consumers 
$82,000 a year while Sedan consumers would 
pay an additional $25,900. Most communi- 
ties in his district served by the company 
were listed and the estimated increase set 
out. 

The Congressman believes that the com- 
pany which sells gas for resale can get along 
all right with the present rate. Most con- 
sumers agree. It’s good to have a Congress- 
man in Washington who will represent the 
people in all things of importance. His in- 
terest in serving the district extends outside 
the national legislative halls. The people 
might write him and lend their support to 
his efforts. Urge him to stay in there and 
fight. Give him 15 “rahs” and spell out 
G-z-o-k-G-E. Then shout for him to help 
“Hold that line.” 





The Seaway at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I call your attention to a very 
pointed and timely editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 8, entitled “The Seaway 
at Last.” 

It is almost belaboring the obvious to 
sing the praises of the seaway; last 
Thursday’s vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the most convincing evi- 
dence that the seaway, after many tribu- 
lations and setbacks, has sold itself. It 
is hoped that the construction of this 
great waterway will usher in a new era 
of prosperity for all the people of this 
entire Nation. So you see, “time’s 
a-wasting.” We cannot get rolling on it 
soon enough. 

The editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald follows: 

Tue Seaway at Last 

Now that the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
overwhelmingly approved by both the House 
and Senate it is difficult to see how Congress 
could have reached any other conclusion. 
This great waterway stretching 2,450 miles 
into the heart of the North American Conti- 
nent will be an economic boon to both the 
United States and Canada. It will 
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strengthen the defense of both countries, 
and the power dams to be constructed in 
connection with it by the Province of Ontario 
and the State of New York will supply both 
countries with needed electric current. The 
project has had the support of every Presi- 
dent since World War I, and, despite the 
vehement special-interest lobbying against it, 
we surmise that it has almost as much 
popular endorsement here as in Canada. 


Some of the reaction in Canada to the vote 
by the House appears to be anticlimactic. 
This is not surprising, for the Canadians have 
long been disgusted by the dragging of feet 
on this side of the border in regard to the 
project. There is no doubt whatever that 
Canada was ready to go forward alone, and 
doubtless many had come to believe that 
that would be the best course in any event. 
The Canadian Government, however, has 
clung to its policy of preference for an in- 
ternational undertaking. That policy was 
reiterated less than 2 months ago by the 
Secretary for External Affairs, Lester B. Pear- 
son, when he appeared before the National 
Press Club in Washington. 


In the long run the wisdom of this policy 
is likely to be more apparent than it is to- 
day. Constructed jointly, the seaway can 
and doubtless will become an additional bond 
between the two nations. If Canada had 
found it necessary to build the seaway alone, 
it would still have been of enormous im- 
portance to the security and economic wel- 
fare of the United States. Under existing 
agreements, Canada could not have discrimi- 
nated against American shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Great Lakes, but all-Cana- 
dian control and management of a waterway 
so vital to American interests could easily 
have become a source of friction. 


The authorization of the New York State 
Authority to carry out the American share 
cf the power project is still under challenge 
in the Supreme Court, but this does not ap- 
pear to be a major obstacle. Indications are 
that construction of the power dams may 
begin before the summer is over. This is an 
auspicious outlook. We cannot avoid the 
conclusion, however, that the Canadians are 
more to be congratulated for their patience 
than Congress for its belated action in climb- 
ing aboard the bandwagon. 





Thirty-Year FBI Director Still Going 
Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the great record of public service ren- 
dered by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, as Direc- 
tor of the FBI. Today is Mr. Hoover's 
30th anniversary as FBI Director. He has 
obtained the respect and admiration of 
Americans everywhere and he has set a 
pattern for outstanding and devoted 
service to our country. I wish Mr. 
Hoover many, many more years of con- 
tinued success and good health. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as part 
of my remarks, an Associated Press story 
by Mr. Don Whitehead, which appeared 
in newspapers throughout the country 
on May 9, 1954: 
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TumrTy-Year FBI Drrecror Srm.t Gorne 
STRONG 
(By Don Whitehead) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Serving through five ad- 
ministrations, J. Edgar Hoover has raised the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from a hack- 
ridden Government bureau to the Nation's 
top law-enforcement agency. It hasn't been 
easy and criticism has been plentiful. Here's 
a vivid closeup of Hoover on the eve of his 
30th anniversary as FBI Director.) 


Thirty years ago—on May 10, 1924—United 
States Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone 
summoned a dark-haired young lawyer into 
his office, peered at him over his glasses, and 
said gruffly: 

“Young man, I want you to be acting 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation.” 

Thus began the remarkable partnership 
between J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI, a part- 
nership that has endured through and into 
the administrations of 5 Presidents and 11 
Attorneys General. A partnership that has 
brought recognition and fame, brickbats and 
attacks—but no sign of interruption. 

The graying FBI chief looked back over 
those 30 years the other day as he sat still 
for a rare and surprisingly long interview in 
his office in the Department of Justice Build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue between 9th and 
10th Streets Northwest. 

It’s a quiet, comfortable office. Except for 
an intercommunications box, there is noth- 
ing to indicate that from this point J. Edgar 
Hoover controls and directs a huge law-en- 
forcement agency touching the safety, the 
freedoms, and the security of a Nation. 


POLITICS RULED OUT 


Hoover recalled the 1924 Stone interview 
and grinned. 

“Mr. Stone was scowling when I came in. 
He always scowled. He was a rugged, gruff, 
but fair man. The scowl was a mannerism, 
and not something in his personality. I 
told him I would take the job only on two 
conditions. 

“He said: ‘What are they?’ 

“I said the Bureau had to be divorced 
from politics, with appointments made sole- 
ly on merit. Second, promotions would be 
made on proved ability, the FBI would not 
be a catch-all for political hacks, and would 
be responsible only to the Attorney General. 

“Mr. Stone scowled again and said: ‘I 
wouldn't give it to you under any other con- 
ditions. That's all. Good day.’” 

Then Hoover added: “I never thought in 
those days the Bureau would be the size it 
is today—or that I would be sitting in this 
chair as Director. At the time, I considered 
the job as temporary. 

INTO THIRD GENERATION 


“The other day I gave one of our agents 
his 20-year key, something that always gives 
me a thrill. He said: ‘Mr. Hoover, I'll start 
my next 20 years with the FBI if you'll start 
your next 30." And that made me realize 
I have been around here a long time. Now 
I'm beginning to see the sons and grand- 
sons Of FBI men apply for jobs with the 
FBI. That gievs me a lot of satisfaction.” 

Hoover's 59 years rest lightly on him. His 
dark hair has grayed at the temples. He's 
heavier than the 29-year-old he was when he 
took the job. But he still talks rapidly, 
and he's quick in his movements. His eyes 
are black. He is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 180 pounds. His broken nose— 
smashed by a baseball as a youngster—gives 
his face a look of bulldog tenacity. 

In the course of the talk, I asked Hoover 
® question that has cropped up intermit- 
tently from the day the FBI was first formed 
in 1908. 

“Is there a danger of the FBI becoming a 
gestapo? What is to prevent the FBI from 
using pclice-state methods?” 

Hoover's reply was quick and emphatic: 
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“No; there is no danger of the FBI becom- 
ing a gestapo—not if we have men of char- 
acter in the organization and an alert public 
opinion. 

“We must continue to have men of good 
moral character such as we have today. We 
may make some mistakes in our choices, but 
if we get the right type of men they will 
refuse to stoop to gestapo-type methods.” 


EXTERNAL SAFEGUARDS 


“Public opinion is a great force, too. The 
inquiring attitude of the American press is 
a magnificent factor in keeping an organi- 
zation honorable and clean. We couldn’t 
get the approval of the press with unethical 
and improper methods. 

“Then, too, there are the checks and re- 
straints under which we operate, and prop- 
erly so. The FBI is not an independent 
entity. It’s under the Attorney General, and 
he is the first check against us. We must 
go before the Bureau of the Budget and 
justify the funds to carry on our work. 

“Then there is the greatest check of all— 
Congress. I must give reasons for the funds 
I request, and report on our stewardship. 
We must have the support of Congress to 
exist, and the FBI could not become a 
gestapo so long as there is a searching atti- 
tude by Congress. 

“Finally, there are the courts with their 
check against our procedures. The courts 
soon would expose the use of improper 
searches and seizures—and so would public 
opinion. 

“I must explain every item in our budget 
and how the money is used. I want to ac- 
count for every cent, because an unexplained 
fund can lead to abuses. 

“As it stands, we don’t have to apologize 
for being in the FBI. There has never been 
a scandal involving the FBI in the past 30 
years. We are fair and we are hard. But 
that’s the way it should be.” 

I asked about reports and insinuations 
that FBI files are opened to some congres- 
sional investigators—and that the FBI “tips 
off” Members of Congress to subversives on 
whom its own agents can’t get evidence for 
a court case. 

Hoover replied: “I can say unqualifiedly 
that is an absolute lie. 

“I'm pretty sensitive to the matter of our 
files. There’s nothing more important than 
the sanctity and integrity of our files. I've 
consistently resisted every attempt to make 
the raw files available. Data from FBI files 
have leaked out through other agencies. Peo- 
ple like to throw the name of the FBI 
around. They wave a report and say “This 
is from the FBI’—but the report was not 
furnished by the FBI. 

“Some former FBI agents are on congres- 
sional committee staffs. People think a 
former agent has an open pipeline to the 
FBI, but it isn’t true. If anything, we’d 
lean over backward in order to give no reason 
for such a suspicion. We can’t be responsi- 
ble for former agents. Many fine men have 
left the organization. But we can’t speak 
for all of them. 

“If people ever get the idea that our files 
are a sieve—then there will be a loss of con- 
fidence in us by the people, and the coun- 
try’s security will be in peril.” 

Hoover created a flurry when he appeared 
as a witness last November to testify in the 
case of the late Harry Dexter White, after 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell charged 
former President Harry Truman promoted 
White despite FBI reports of espionage ac- 
tivities. 

Some Democrats said privately they re- 
garded Hoover's testimony as political—and 
pro-Republican. There was some question- 
ing of Hoover's motives. 

“I always have resisted appearances before 
any congressional committee, except those 
dealing with appropriations,” Hoover ex- 
plained. “The only exceptions I have made 
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have been on orders from the Attorney Gen. 
eral or on the insistence of the committees, 

“I testified in the White case solely to 
clarify the role I had played in the situation, 
I never could have been a party to any agree. 
ment with White. The President has 4 
Cabinet to advise him, and it’s not my place 
to do it. My relations with Mr. Truman, 
while friendly, were not such that I ran 
in and out of his office.” 

Then Hoover added: “During the Repubii- 
can administrations, I have been accused of 
being a Democrat—and during Democratic 
administrations, I've been accused of being a 
Republican. As a matter of fact, being g 
resident of Washington, I've never voted and 
I have no politics. 

“At least, I've never been accused of being 
@ Communist.” 

His sense of what is right and what is 
wrong leaves few gray areas in his own stand- 
ards of conduct. There is a strong religious 
streak in Hoover's character and to him God, 
home, and country are sacred things which 
must be protected from evil forces. 

“I find my own rules of conduct laid down 
in the sixth chapter, eighth verse of Micah," 
he said. “This says, * * * ‘And what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?’” 

And this philosophy encompasses also a 
stern code for the wrongdoer. Hoover said: 
“We must pay the penalty for the wrongs we 
do.” 

The clergy almost won young Hoover to 
its ranks before the FBI claimed him, partly 
because of the religious atmosphere of his 
home and the influence of a young Presby- 
terian minister. 

Hoover was born January 1, 1895, only a 
few blocks from the United States Capitol, 
the youngest of four children. His father 
worked with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
His mother was a grandniece of a one-time 
Swiss consul general to the United States. 
The family was a tightly knit group, and 
home life left its mark on Hoover. 

“I strictly believe the molding of character 
begins at home,” the FBI chief said. ‘There's 
the best place to reverse the trend in juven- 
ile delinquency. 

“In my own home, I never remember hav- 
ing a meal that wasn’t opened by someone 
saying grace. I always had to go to Sunday 
school. I was given a little Testament for at- 
tendance on 52 consecutive Sundays—and it 
was one of my treasures. I still have it. 

“In those days, we always read from the 
Bible so that our home environment devel- 
oped a deep religious belief and faith. 

“And my father was a strong influence, too. 
I used to look forward to Saturday after- 
noons. That's when I'd go to my father's 
office and wait for him to get through work— 
then we'd come home together. He was 
close to me as a pal.” : 

In Central High School, young Hoover was 
known as “Speed”—not because he was par- 
ticularly fleet of foot, but because he was al- 
Ways wanted to get things done in a hurry. 

The pull of law won out over the ministry. 
Hoover was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University in 1916 with a bachelor- 
of-laws degree and he won his master-of-laws 
degree a year later. He was an honor stu- 
dent. 

Young Hoover figured the Department of 
Justice was the place where he could get the 
greatest amount of experience in the shortest 
possible time. He took a job as clerk—and 
7 years later was on this way to becoming one 
of the best known names in the United 
States. 

Before Hoover took over, the FBI was an 
inept, politics-ridden agency tainted by past 
Government scandals. There was no re- 
quirement—as there is today—that FBI 
agents must be lawyers or accountants with 
a background of good moral character. They 
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got their Jobs by political pull. They had no 
authority to carry weapons (that authority 
was not given until 1934). There was no 
fingerprint file, no crime-detection labora- 
tory, no training program—and no prestige. 

As FBI Chief, Hoover tossed out the polit- 
{cal hangers-on, the incompetents, and some 
with criminal backgrounds. 

“t started weeding out the hacks,” he 
chuckled, “and it so happened that the 
great bulk were Republicans because there 
happened to be a Republican administration 
in office. This brought down on my head 
the outraged cries of politicians and appeals 
over my head to the Attorney General. 

Hoover and his FBI zoomed to national 

rominence in the gun-blazing gangster era 
of the early ’30s, and with the solution of the 
Lindbergh kidnap case. He made the FBI 
a center for scientific crime investigation 
and brought a prestige to law enforcement 
that never had been attained. before in this 
country. 

Hoover lives quietly in a modest home in 
northwest Washington. His mother and 
father are dead, and a housekeeper looks aft- 
erthe home. His companions are two silver- 
plue Cairn terriers, Butch and G-Boy. 

When the day’s work is done, Hoover usu- 
ally dines at Harvey’s Restaurant. He’s par- 
tial to steaks, Florida stone crabs, green 
turtle soup, popovers, charcoal crisped ham- 
burgers, and angel food cake. 

A bachelor, Hoover’s name never has been 
linked romatically with any of the women 
he is seen with occasionally at night clubs 
and social events. A close friend says: 

“John never married because he just 
didn’t have the time for anything but the 
FBI—and not having the time, he never 
found the right girl. He’s often on the move 
night and day, and he works all hours. He 
never thought it was fair to ask a girl to 
share this kind of life.” 

A good many years ago, Hoover told a 
girl reporter: “I’m not criticizing the so- 
called glamor girls. They are attractive in 
their way, but they don’t appear to me to be 
real or sincere, and they don’t measure up to 
my ideas of what a girl should be. 

“I have always held girls and women on a 
pedestal. They are something men should 
live up to, to honor and to worship. If men 
would remember this and keep them there 
married life would be better. I have had 
that idea about women all my life.” 





Representative George Protests Plan To 
Hike Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to have inserted the fol- 
lowing news story carried by the Coffey- 
ville (Kans.) Journal of May 4, 1954: 
REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE PROTESTS Pian TO 

Hixe Gas 

Representative Myron Grorcz has pro- 
tested a proposed gas rate increase he says 
would cost third district residents nearly a 
million dollars a year. 

In a letter to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion Chairman Jerome K. Kuykendall, the 
Altamont Republican said the increase would 
cost Coffeyville an estimated $211,600 addi- 


tional each year—the largest single lump in 
the district, . 
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The proposed gas rate increase by Cities 
Service Gas Co. would cause increases as 
much as $12 million annually in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, and Nebraska, 
also served by the company, Georce added. 

The Associated Press story said the Com- 
mission recently allowed Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co., a rate increase based, in part, 
on the present market value of the firm’s 
gas reserves. Previously gas reserves were 
listed at original investment for ratemaking 
purposes. 

GEorGE, saying he was writing at the behest 
of protesting “mayors, governing bodies and 
city officials’ in his district, told Kuykendall 
he didn’t believe Cities Service and other 
firms seeking rate boosts needed any at all. 

“From the information I have been able 
to gather studying the stock market reports 
****” he said, “it would seem to be that 
adequate earnings have been produced for 
these companies under the old rates.” 

In his letter, Grtorce said the application 
asked to have rates fixed with the commis- 
sion’s “new formula” and he penned a par- 
ticular protest to that. 

Other increases in this immediate vicinity, 
as outlined by Grorce, would be: Cherryvale, 
$13,900; Arkansas City, $82,000; Columbus, 
$17,000; Galena, $5,000; Parsons, $105,900; 
Pittsburg, $125,300; Independence, $161,500; 
Fredonia, $50,900; Caney, $41,100; Girard, 
$11,500; and Sedan, $25,900. 

Georcse told a AP reporter the proposed 
increases might be as much as $3,254,000 a 
year in Kansas City, Mo., $1,313,000 in Kansas 
City, Kans., $989,000 in Wichita, and $482,000 
in Topeka. 





Emotion Blocks Our Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Emotion Blocks Our Trade Pol- 
icy,” which appeared in the May 7, 1954, 
issue of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

EMOTION BLocKs Our TRADE POLICY 


Nothing is simple in today’s world, not 
even the old rule of doing what comes natu- 
rally. This country, for instance, has mil- 
lions of pounds of butter oozing out of ware- 
houses where the Government put it after 
buying to keep the industry alive. What 
would seem easier as a way out of this em- 
barrassing burden than to sell it where 
there’s a customer willing to pay? 

But try and do it. Washington dickers to 
sell 40 million pounds of surplus butter to 
Great Britain. People over there are hungry 
for butter, particularly for butter that is a 
bargain, say, at 47 cents a pound. 

Mere mention of this figure starts trouble. 
The American housewife is paying up to 70 
cents, and that little only since recent price 
cuts. She will want to know why our Gov- 
ernment should sell abroad for less. You 
can just hear her screaming. However, her 
outcry will be nothing to that you are likely 
to hear from the people of Denmark, who 
have been supplying the bulk of Great Brit- 
ain’s butter or ages—and counting on butter 
as their chief export product. 

The housewife’s cries may be discounted. 
They come largely from impulse. After all, 
the American woman is reasonable. She will 
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see, once the facts are laid on the line, that 
trade, even at discount below home prices, 
is as cheap and effective an arrangement for 
understanding between nations as may be 
found. Denmark's cries, however, are some- 
thing else again. 

We mention Demark and butter by way of 
illustrating the complications of iife in the 
world today. The great element in these 
complications is the existence of Soviet Rus- 
sia and that country’s meaning to us. The 
Soviets, too, are butter hungry, to a greater 
extent than the British. Denmark and the 
Netherlands sell butter out of their surplus 
to the Soviets and make no benes about it. 
On our part, the very thought of doing so 
raises political and personal goose pimples. 
It is easier to rationalize competition with 
a good friend like Demark for a large hunk 
of their British market than to overcome the 
moral and mental shudders that come from 
mention of sales behind the Iron Curtain, 
of any kind and at any price. 

There are inconsistencies in this policy 
and attitude. Surpluses are surpluses (and 
cost us dearly). Trade is trade. It has more 
purpose than bringing in dollars. If we are 
to compete in Denmark’s historical market, 
which is fair enough, we should not stick 
at taking our surpluses to other markets, 
where competition is less keen. It should 
be pointed out that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not completely closed the door 
to any part of the world as a market. 





Hon. Clyde Doyle, Representative in Con- 
gress, 23d District, California, Reports 
To His People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the four terms I have been elected to 
serve a great people in Los Angeles 
County, in my native State of Califor- 
nia, I have made written report, directly 
back to these people, of my work as 
their Representative in this great legis- 
lative body. I have done so, because I 
believe it is absolutely necessary for my 
neighbors back home at the “grassroots” 
of American citizenship to know what 
their own Representative is doing. As 
you well know, Mr. Speaker, very many 
other Members of this Heuse, on both 
sides of the political aisle, regularly 
make similar reports. The last two by 
me were on April 6, 1950, and on April 
28, 1952. Since these annual reports, 
made when I represented the 18th Con- 
gressional District, district lines and 
numbers were changed. In the June 
1952 primary, under the “cross-filing’”’ 
law in California, I was accorded the 
honor and recognition of my 6 previous 
years, and won both the Democratic and 
Republican nominations in the newly 
created 23d District, the largest portion 
of which was in the former 18th district. 

I again repeat what I stated in our 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD on April 28, 1952, 
to-wit: 

The strength of our democracy and the 
American way of life depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the American people know 
the facts about, as Abraham Lincoln said, 
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“a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and all my 
other distinguished colleagues for grant- 
ing unanimous consent to place this re- 
port in the official ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of this 83d Congress. As in other 
years, so again, I shall send this direct 
through the mail to many hundreds of 
folks so they may know, first hand, what 
the actual record is. 

No tax money will be spent to print 
the copies of this “report” which I send 
back home to my people in the great 
23d District: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1954. 
To all my neighbors of the 23d Congressional 
District: 

I have the honor of submitting my first 
official report to you as residents of the 
newly created 23d Congressional District. I 
continue to recognize the responsibility you 
placed upon my shoulders when you elected 
me to be your first Representative from the 
new 23d District, in June 1952, when you 
further favored me by giving me sufficient 
of the ballots of both registered Democrats 
and Republicans. This fact, together with 
my natural and already established habit of 
first being an American Congressman ahead 
of being merely a partisan, gave me a richer 
realization of high honor and duty. It also 
redounded to the benefit of the 23d District 
on frequent occasions. . 

I know you realize that in this report, I 
cannot possibly enumerate every one, or even 
nearly all, of the official duties and acts 
which I have had the pleasure and duty of 
representing you in since the beginning of 
this my 8th year at the Nation's Capital. 
But, within the limit of time and space 
allotted me, I want to share with you as 
many of my Official acts as possible. I want 
you to learn first hand. Furthermore, I 
believe you are entitled to have me report 
direct to you at your home. If I have not 
voted and acted as your elected Representa- 
tive in Congress as you would have me, I 
cordially and sincerely invite you to let me 
promptly and fully hear from you as to how 
and why you think I was mistaken. How 
can I know what you think about the per- 
formance of my heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities, on your behalf, if you do not tell 
me? So, neighbor, I seek your considered 
opinion—at all times. 

My 23d District office, located in the Post 
Office Building, Huntington Park, has regu- 
larly been open and expertly staffed 6 days 
a week from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. Literally 
hundreds of personal and telephone calls 
have been promptly served by my two able 
secretaries. I also have another paid secre- 
tary who lives in and serves the residents 
of the Watts-Willowbrook area of the 23d 
District. ‘There is maintained close, prompt 
coordination between my district and my 
Washington, D. C., office, where I necessarily 
am, almost all of the time. You will find 
prompt, courteous, able help from my dis- 
trict staff, who will contact me at Washing- 
ton, if necessary. 


My office at 1030 New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., has been staffed at 
all times with at least two experienced sec- 
retaries who Lave been with me for about 4 
years already. This office has also been open 
6 days a week. Four mail deliveries a day 
bring heavy first-class letters and many im- 
portant documents, reports, periodicals, tele- 
grams, etc. I still continue to try to per- 
sonally read every first-class letter addressed 
to me, and to personally dictate or supervise 
the answers. Some days I cannot possibly 
do so, either because my work on the floor 
of the House itself, or my attendance upon 
my two major committees, or my official ab- 
sence from Washington, D. C., on committee 
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work—these are some of the reasons I can- 
not personally find time or opportunity to do 
as much as I would like each day. The 
23d District is recognized as one of the 
busiest and most important in the Nation. 
Some districts in the Nation do not need 
more office help, but the great metropolitan 
districts of Los Angeles County, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, New York, etc., do. 
But all districts are now allowed the same 
Office budget. 

At the opening of the 83d session, I made 
arrangements, with the consent of the Post- 
master General, to have my secretary present 
at the various post-office buildings in my 23d 
District on specified hours, which were given 
publicity. This was in a new and different 
effort to take my office services to the 
people. However, so very little use was 
made of this innovation that it was discon- 
tinued in a few months. 

Many letters and telegrams come to me at 
Washington asking me to be present at some 
lovely dinner, civic group meeting, veterans’ 
convention, public celebration, or political 
meeting. In this connection, may I again 
assure you I would like nothing better than 
to come home for these cordial, important 
events. But, of course, my 8 years of senior- 
ity in Congress means more and more re- 
sponsibility upon me as your Congressman. 
More committee meetings and duties at the 
Nation's Capital, and more official commit- 
tee assignments away from Washington in 
other States; or, even in other nations. 

You see, the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am an established member be- 
cause of my several years of seniority, is 
charged with hearing or actually seeing the 
evidence, wherever possible, before we au- 
thorize any appropriation for military ex- 
penditures. In keeping with this heavy 
responsibility as a member of important sub- 
committees, I have officially inspected snd 
surveyed certain matters in the following 
foreign nations: Alaska, England, France, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Africa, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Norway, the Azores, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Okinawa, Kwa- 
jalein, Guam, Johnson Island, Hawaiian 
Islands, Pearl Harbor, Aleutian Islands, and 
Point Barrow. I have witnessed certain 
atomic bomb explosions and had the benefit 
of interviewing and meeting many of the 
highest staff officials of the United States and 
other nations regarding world conditions. 
Before President Eisenhower was a candi- 
date for high office, I was one of a very few 
sent to Paris to confer with him and his staff. 
I am a member of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee No. 1, of which Hon. Pau. SHAFER, 
Republican, of Michigan, is the chairman. 
The majority party numerically always has 
the committee chairmanships and the most 
members on every committee. I was a mem- 
ber of the special subcommittee assigned to 
make a study of the synthetic rubber plants 
of our Nation. There are 35 members of the 
Armed Services Committee. The chairman 
of the committee has personally thanked me 
for my faithful committee work and attend- 
ance. On January 6, 1954, Hon. Pav 
Suarer, Republican, my distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Subcommittee 
No. 1, wrote me @ very gracious letter wel- 
coming me back from Christmas vacation 
recess in which he also said: 

“What is most impressive to me is that 
your interrogation of witnesses is intelligent 
and understanding and you do not take the 
time of the committee with unessential 
questions or observations.” 


As @ member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, I have attended its 
sessions faithfully. Also, I have fully dis- 
charged my heavy duties as a member of 
subcommittees of the full committee, sitting 
at San Francisco, New York, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Washington, etc. Also, I naturally 
feel I have functioned patriotically, con- 
structively and ably for the reason, among 
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others, that the committee unanimously 
chose me as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Rules. Not all the rules from my com. 
mittee were adopted by the full committee 
of nine members. But, most of them were. 
Purthermore, it is said this Rules of Pro. 
cedure, printed July 15, 1953, is the first time 
in congressional history when such a com- 
prehensive set of rules for the protection o, 
the witness; guidance of legal counsel for 
the witness; and, for the policy and proce. 
dure of the congressional committee itseir, 
was printed and freely distributed to al 
interested. Furthermore, the committee 
chairman, on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, spoke in appreciation of my 
services on the committee and for my “effort 
to keep it nonpartisan.” 

The speech of Chairman VELDE, Republi. 
can, of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on February 25, 1954, as re. 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at page 
2175, is itself clear evidence that my efforts 
as a member of that committee to have it 
function on as high a level as possible have 
been recognized by Congress. 

Mr. Vetpe said: “I wish to say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doy.e] as 
well as to the other members of the com. 
mittee that I appreciate wholeheartedly the 
support the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Dorie] has given his chairman; that 
I am sure each one of us realizes the im- 
portance of his effort to keep this very im- 
portant committee nonpartisan; and I am 
sure each member of the committee has done 
his utmost to fulfill that obligation.” 

As to the public bills I have filed in this 
83d Congress, they are 16 in number. They 
are as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 29, January 3, 
1953: To authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint a committee to ces- 
ignate the-.most appropriate day for Na- 
tional Children’s Day. 

House Joint Resolution 30, January 3, 
1953: Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to grant to 
citizens of the United States who have at- 
tained the age of 18 the right to vote. 

House Joint Resolution 124, January 13, 
1953: Granting the consent of Congress to 
joinder of the United States in suits in the 
United States Supreme Court for adjudica- 
tion of claims to waters of the Colorado 
River system available for use in the lower 
Colorado River Basin. 

House Joint Resolution 125, January 13, 
1953: Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States with respect 
to the term of offce and qualifications of 
Members of the House of Representatives, in- 
creasing term to 4 years. 

House Resolution 69, January 13, 1953: 
Creating a Commission on the Problems of 
Aging and Elderly People. 

H. R. 1534, January 13, 1953: To amrend the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to insure proper review of disabil- 
ity status of persons discharged from the 
armed services and to provide for a copy of 
disability record and to provide for pre- 
sumption of service-connected injury or 
disease. 

H. R. 1535, January 18, 1953: To provide a 
1-year extension of the existing 5-year limi- 
tation on the period of time for presenting 
Indian claims to the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. 

H. R. 1586, January 13, 1953: To amend 
Veterans Regulation No. 9 (a), as amended, 50 
as to increase the limit of amounts payable 
thereunder in connection with the funeral 
and burial of deceased veterans. 

H. R. 1587, January 13, 1953: To amend 
the Social Security Act to provide for pay- 
ment under the Federal old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system of child’s insurance 
benefits to children who have attained the 
age of 18 but are incapable of seif-support 
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pecause of physical or mental disability, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R. 1538, January 13, 1953: To restore 
the right of certain veterans to apply for 
insurance. 

H. R. 1539, January 13, 1953: To provide 
that the tax on admissions shall not apply to 
admissions to a moving-picture theater. 

H. R. 1540, January 13, 1953: To amend 
the Social Security Act to permit individuals 
entitled to old-age or survivors insurance 
penefits to earn $125 a month without de- 
ductions being made from their benefits. 

H. R. 1541, January 13, 1953: To provide 
reduced postage on airmail parcel post sent 
to members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in certain areas. 

H. R. 1542, January 13, 1953: To provide 
free postage for members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States serving in the United 
States or elsewhere. 

H. R. 1543, January 13, 1953: To provide 
hospital and medical treatment for certain 
disabled veterans residing abroad for service- 
connected disability. 

H. R. 3473, February 24, 1953: To establish 
the Federal Agency for Handicapped, to de- 
fine its duties and for other purposes. 

All of these have been referred to commit- 
tees or subcommittees. Before the commit- 
tee will proceed with a hearing on any public 
pill, the executive or administrative agency 
or department has first to file its approval or 
disapproval with the congressional commit- 
tee concerned. Many times Members of Con- 
gress file a public bill, well knowing in ad- 
vance that such bill will not get out of com- 
mittee or be approved by the department. 
But all major legislation is a matter of edu- 
cation; necessity and compromise. Also bills 
by minority Members of Congress never take 
precedence over similar bills by majority 
party Members. My public bills were filed 
by me aware of these factors. But, each of 
them stated a principle I felt should have 
some worthy consideration in any study of 
related legislation. 

During this 83d Congress I have filed 22 
private bills. Such bills are generally for 
the benefit of persons claiming relief from 
Uncle Sam on account of refunds due, nat- 
uralization, and immigration relief, com- 
pensation claims, alleged damage, etc. These 
private bills are for the benefit of residents 
of the 23d District. All such bills also have 
to have reports thereon from the Federal 
agency concerned before they can begin being 
processed in committee. 

The daily ConGREsSsSIONAL Recorp has been 
placed by me in the 23d District public li- 
braries, college and high-school libraries so 
as to be available to the largest number of 
citizens. I have frequently mailed to the 
public officials throughout the 23d District 
whatever valuable Government printed mat- 
ter I could obtain, including valuable printed 
information to the school faculties for as- 
sistance to them in instruction about mat- 
ters at the Nation’s Capital. Some of these 
publications I have been, pleased to be able 
to obtain, even at my own personal expense. 
And, many students have also received from 
me pertinent data and cordial assistance 
from my offices. 

I know of no request for assistance, 
founded on merit, which has not had atten- 
tion with dispatch and my best efforts. 
However, it has been well said, “There are 
some things that even a Congressman can- 
hot accomplish.” 

Tam also sure that the record speaks clear- 
ly of my active and cordial and able assist- 
ance, at all times, with the very able public- 
school officials of the several school districts, 
Who have called upon me for assistance from 
the Nation’s Capital, in important matters 
there pending. For instance, in April, the 
Compton Union High School district was 
given a tentative entitlement of $19,762.23 
for 1954, with $14,821 immediate payment. 
The Bellflower City School district was at the 
Same time given a tentative entitlement of 
$52,426.20 for 1954 with $39,319 for immediate 
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payment, and the Enterprise School district, 
Compton, was allowed tentative entitlement 
of 66,736.70, with immediate payment of 
$5,052. I now desire to compliment all these 
school officials and representatives. They 
have been prompt and thorough. I frequent- 
ly receive compliments from the Federal 
level for them. This session I have already 
been pleased to cooperate with the schools 
of Paramount, Downey, Bellflower, Compton, 
and Lynwood, for which I have received their 
appreciative expressions. 

Again in this 83d Congress I did as I have 
done in the 79th, 81st, and 82d Congresses, 
personally testified before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the House in favor 
of a decent and necessary raise in salary for 
the postal clerks, carriers, and employees. 

As to the lads I have nominated to com- 
pete for entrance to West Point and Annap- 
olis Academies during all my 8 years, I am 
proud to report that only one has failed in 
scholarship. And this was in only one sub- 
ject. I wish to respectfully suggest that if 
there are boys who wish to take the civil- 
service examinations for thest two existing 
academies; to wit, West Point or Annapolis, 
because they have decided to make it their 
career, I would be proud to arrange so such 
lads can get a chance tocompete. Also, Iam 
invited to name 10 boys from the great 23d 
District to take competitive examinations for 
the newly authorized Air Academy. I invite 
inquiry by interested lads in the 23d District. 
I always require approval of parents for boys 
to take the necessary examinations. I cor- 
dially invite prompt inquiry. Any boy quali- 
fied physically, and of the required age, with- 
out regard to creed, color, or politics, is en- 
titlted to be considered on his own merits. I 
have never, nor will I, nominate a lad on 
account of any political consideration or gain 
to myself. 

Because I know folks at home, in all 
congressional districts, should know what; the 
attendance record of their own Congressman 
is, I quote the Los Angeles Times for April 
11, 1954, as follows: 

“Perfect records: The tally of Los Angeles 
Congressmen with perfect voting records in 
the 14 House rollcalls this year, includes 4 
Republicans: Patrick J. HILLines, Arcadia; 
JosePH J. Hott, Van Nuys; Gorpon Mc- 
DonovuGH, Los Angeles; G. P. Lipscoms, Los 
Angeles, and 1 Democrat, Ciypz Doy.ez, 
South Gate.” 

My appreciation is hereby given to the 
newspapers and press of the 23d district for 
using so much of my newsletter from time 
to time. 

We have not had opportunity to vote on 
subjects of aid to veterans and veterans’ 
dependents, aid to aged and elder citizens, 
extension and expansion of social security, 
benefits for veterans under educational and 
health programs, etc. But, I have always 
supported these in principle. I expect to 
do so again. f 

As there have been comparatively few roll- 
call votes as of this date; and, as it is to be 
hoped there will be several very important 
votes shortly, it has been stated that a vote 
schedule or tally sheet of all the Cali- 
fornia Congressmen will soon be issued. 
This will give all the rolicall votes of all 
California Representatives during this 83d 
Congress. Therefore, it will be interesting 
for you to know how we all voted on the 
same measures. I am informed this will 
soon be generally publicized throughout all 
the California Congressional Districts. I 
respectfully urge you to observe my vote in 
this vote tally and request you to let me 
know wherein you think I made any mistake 
and why you think so. I have never claimed 


own I have never voted to please 
any pressure group, nor any bloc, nor stood 
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in any personal relationship to materially 
profit or lose on the outcome of any legis- 
lation upon which I have voted as your 
Representative. 

Being frequently asked as to when Con- 
gress will adjourn for the summer, I can only 
say that the House now appears to me to be 
well ahead, several weeks at least, of the 
Senate. July 31 is the reorganization bill 
deadline—but, it is not always observed. It 
is now likely that the House will probably 
have to wait until the Senate catches up. 

However, as June 8 is the date for the 
California primary election, in every congres- 
sional district, it is here expected that every 
California Congressman, in both parties, who 
desires to do so, shall leave the Halls of 
Congress and go to his congressional district 
and campaign for his own reelection. Here 
at Washington the long-established and fre- 
quent phrase, heard on both sides of the 
political aisle, is as follows: “If you can't be 
elected, you can't be a Congressman.” 

Therefore our committee colleagues and 
all Members of the Congress naturally ex- 
pect we California Members to be absent 
from committee and the House floor long 
enough ahead of June 8 to meet our reelec- 
tion campaign needs, whatever they may be. 

In fact, some of the California men are 
already home in their respective campaigns. 
As the election dates of each State come up, 
the Members from that State are excused 
from Congress to go home. Congress expects 
them to go home in plenty of time and as 
often as necessary to adequately meet elec- 
tion campaign needs. Two years comes 
around very rapidly for Congressmen. 

There are other matters I would like to 
visit with you about, but I hope to meet 
very many of you personally. Mrs. Doyle 
joins me in this hope. She kas now worked 
side by side with me all these years but has 
never usked for, nor received, one cent of 
Federal pay for her services. 

Let me name in general outline the geo- 
graphical outline of the great 23d District, 
which I have the honor to represent, and in 
which you and I have the privilege of resid- 
ing, as including the cities and towns and 
vicinities commonly known as: Bell, Bell 
Gardens, Bellflower, Clearwater, Downey, 
Plorence, Graham, Firestone, Watts, Willow- 
brook, Huntington Park, Maywood, Para- 
mount, Walnut Park, Compton, Lynwood, 
South Gate, Lugo, Hollydale, Home Gardens, 
Hondo, and Vernon. 

In closing this report to you, my neighbors 
of the great 23d District, I renew my hope 
that my wife and I may have the pleasure of 
meeting and knowing as many of you as 
possible. Mrs. Doyle will remain at our resi- 
dence in South Gate until we we return to 
Washington for the 84th Congress (I hope). 

I will return to the 23d District from Wash- 
ington before June 8, the same as the other 
California Congressmen do, expecting to re- 
turn to Washington right after June 8, as it 
is evident Congress will not adjourn for 
several weeks after that. 

So, asking you to let me know what you 
think, and why; and inviting you to let me 
know whenever and wherever you think I 
can be helpful to any person or problem, I 
have the honor to be, 

Your Congressman, 
CLYDE Dorie. 





The Horatio Alger Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include an article from the News- 
Tribune of Beaver Falls, Pa., which tells 
of an honor that has been bestowed upon 
one of my constituents, Michael Baker, 
Jr.: 

{From the Beaver Falls News-Tribune of 

May 1, 1954] 
County MAN To REcEIvVE HoRATIO ALGER 
AWARD 


Michael Baker, Jr., who built one of the 
Nation’s largest consulting engineering firms 
from scratch in less than 10 years, will re- 
ceive a 1954 Horatio Alger Award in New York 
on May 6. 

Kenneth J. Beebe, president of the Horatio 
Alger awards committee of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association of 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, anounced to- 
day that the youthful head of Michael Baker, 
Jr., Inc., Rochester, was one of 10 recipients 
of the award. 

Winners were chosen by balloting among 
$3,000 educational leaders in all parts of the 
country. Awards are given annually to 
men who have risen from humble beginnings 
to make outstanding records of achieve- 
ment and service in the best American tradi- 
tion. 

Baker will receive his award, a bronze 
plaque, in the Rainbow Room of the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center in New York 
City. The eighth annual presentation will be 
made by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, the Na- 
tional Awards Committee chairman. A buf- 
fet luncheon will follow. 

Other 1954 winners are Donald R. Brann, 
president of the Easi-Bild Pattern Corp., 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; John Allan Bush, chair- 
man of the board of Brown Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Clifford F. Hood, president of 
United States Steel Corp.; Fred A. Lawson, 
president of E. L. Patch Co., Stoneham, 
Mass., drug manufacturers; William P. Lear, 
chairman of the board of Lear, Inc., aircraft 
and electronic equipment manufacturers; 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, New York; Andrew B. Shea, president 
of Pan American Grace Airways; Harold V. 
Smith, president of Home Insurance Co., New 
York; and Joseph Sunnen, president of Sun- 
nen Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., automotive 
tools and supplies. 

The Horatio Alger Award Committee is a 
non-profit organization, dedicated to foster- 
ing the American way of life, which enables 
people with poor beginnings to rise to great 
heights through their own ability and indus- 
try in the tradition of the fictional Horatio 
Alger. An important function of the organ- 
ization is a scholarship fund which it main- 
tains to provide student aid and assistance 
to worthy students. 

Baker, now 42, was born in Beaver, the 
youngest in a family of eight children. His 
father, the late Michael Baker, was Beaver 
County surveyor and engineer for more than 
50 years and young Michael grew up in an 
engineering atmosphere. He was graduated 
from the Pennsylvania State College (now 
University) with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing in 1936 after a hard struggle to finance 
his own education. After graduation he 
served as borough engineer of State College, 
but decided to go into the contracting busi- 
ness. An ill-fated venture in strip coal 
mining proved disastrously unprofitable and 
Baker found himself forced to make a brand- 
new start in 1940. 

FOUNDED IN 1940 

In April of that year he founded his pres- 
ent business in a hotel room and spent the 
next 3 months in a search for his first job. 
From a $25 lot-surveying project and a $40 
drafting order, Baker rose quickly to sizable 
jobs and by the end of the first year his firm 
had grown to an 8&man outfit which grossed 
$15,000. 

During the following years, his business 

steadily and hit its present stride 
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in World War II. Government agencies, 
which had shied away because of his youth, 
gave him job after job because they liked the 
speed and professional polish with which he 
did large jobs and small. His organization 
continued to grow and soon he had about 
1,000 employees in the field and hunched 
over drafting boards. Plans for air bases, 
Navy cantonments, and military defense in- 
stallations literally flowed from Baker draft- 
ing boards across the face of the free nations. 

After the war he began a diversification 
program and did postwar community plan- 
ning, consulting-engineering work on many 
factories, highways, irrigation projects, air- 
ports, schools, and aerial mapping. He 
landed a big contract for engineering and 
construction work in Saudi Arabia and now 
is engaged in a joint venture with Harza En- 
gineering Co., of Chicago, in another large 
projects in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. This work involves planning, design- 
ing, and supervising construction of hydro- 
electric dams and some 160 miles of irriga- 
tion canals in Yarmouk and Jordan River 
Valleys. 

Other current jobs are aerial mapping of 
500,000 square miles of the Western United 
States; highway planning and design in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, 
and Ohio; underground storage facilities for 
the United States Air Force; schools, indus- 
trial plants, churches, and municipal build- 
ings. A subsidiary company, Michael Baker, 
Jr., Air Maps, Inc., does aerial photography 
and mapping. 

Baker, his wife, the former Myrtle E. Pit- 
zer, of Jamestown, Pa., and their two sons, 
Michael Baker, Jr., III, 16, and Carl, 12, live 
in Brighton Township. 

Early in 1954 Baker was honored by the 
College of Steubenville, Ohio, with am hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science for his 
outstanding accomplishments. He is a reg- 
istered engineer in 40 States and Territories. 





River Bill Reaches Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item of May 4, 
1954: 

River Britt REACHES CONGRESS 

The Old River bill is now before Congress. 

Representative Boccs has introduced it in 
the House of Representatives. 

It next must be heard by the House Public 
Works Committee, and Louisiana and the 
whole Mississippi Valley are hoping it gets 
quick approval there. 

It must. The danger at Old River is real. 
If nothing is done about it, the Mississippi 
River is going to change its course as surely 
as next month is going to be June. 

And until Congress acts nothing can be 
done to stop it. 

The Old River bill (authorizing control 
works to stop the steadily increasing diver- 
sion of the main Mississippi stream down Old 
River and the Atchafalaya) is based on expert 
study and approved by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the Army engineers. 

It is true that most authorities estimate 
that the river will not have actually shunted 
its main stream into the new course for 
another 12 to 15 years. 

However, the engineers say that it will take 
trom 8 to 10 years to build the control works, 
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as well as a year’s preliminary work on Plang 
and designs. 

This leaves @ very narrow margin of tims 
for safety and makes it vital that this Cop. 
gress act to get this project rolling. 

The bill calls for authorization of $47 mil. 
lion for construction of everything needa 
at Old River except a navigation lock and 
provides that construction on the Proposed 
lock may begin as soon as the plans for it 
are approved by the Chief of Engineers, 

With such an authorization, the engi. 
neers could get on with tHe job of complet. 
ing detailed plans, drawings, test borings, 
site surveys, etc. 

They would then be ready when the actu 
appropriation is asked next year, and cou 
start building by midsummer 1955. 

And this, in view of the short time lef 
before the river may have irrevocably shifteg 
course, is none too soon. 

Not only New Orleans but the whole Mix. 
sissippi Valley would face ruinous losses in 
trade if the Mississippi went astray. We 
would become strictly a salt-water port, anq 
river shipping would be disrupted all up ang 
down the valley. 

Congress has much on its mind and many 
proposals before it. Some very worthwhils 
projects may have to wait. 

But the Old River bill can’t wait—becaus 
the river won’t. 





From Galilee to Elath, From Clee to 


Heaven 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “From Galilee to Elath, From Cle 
to Heaven,” which appeared in the May 
7, 1954, issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


From GALILEE TO E.atH, From CL Lee 10 
HeavEN 


Yesterday Israel celebrated its sixth annl 
versary of independence. 

These had been hard years. They had seen 
war. They had seen immigration of stag: 
gering proportion. To the 650,000 Jews who 
were in Israel in May 1948 had been added 
718,000 by the end of last year. But the 
nation’s first enacted fundamental law wa 
the Law of Return, giving every jew the right 
to settle in Israel without restriction. 

These had been good years too. Austerity 
and vigor have pushed both agriculture and 
industry. In the last 6 years the number 
of children attending elementary schoo! (free 
and compulsory) has trebled. 

Israel’s problems are far from solved. But 
fervid hope dwells there, and on the eve of 
the sixth Independence Day, the Associated 
Press reported, “bonfires were lit on more 
than 100 hills in a chain from the mou 
tains of Galilee down to the Negev Desert 
and the Red Sea port of Elath.” It recalled 
another such bonfire chain in another coun 
try celebrating another event—the 50th an 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s Coronation 
As A. E. Housman described it: 


“From Clee to heaven the beacon burls 
The Shires have seen it plain, 

From north and south the sign returns 
And beacons burn again.” 
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1954 
A Plan for Poverty 


—- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids Herald- 
Review of May 6, 1954, by L. A. Rossman, 
publisher, entitled “A Plan for Poverty.” 

The editorial follows: 

A PLAN FoR POVERTY 


So many of the friends of agriculture re- 
gret and resent the cut in dairy prices im- 
posed by Secretary Benson with the evident 
support of the administration at Washing- 
ton, The fact that there is a surplus of 
putter and dried milk, the first real surplus 
in the life of the dairy industry, is not too 
disturbing for it is known that there are so 
many who should drink more milk and a 
few more quarts of milk a year for the peo- 
ple of the Nation would create a shortage. 
There is resentment because, at best, dairy- 
ing is a form of farming which hardly pays 
wages to those who milk cows and the re- 
duction takes away any margin of profit, 
actual or theoretical, that the dairy farmer 
has had. There is indignation that of all 
forms of agriculture in which there have 
been surpluses and problems that the one 
most sensitive to cvnsiderate treatment 
should be first chosen for discipline and 
deflation. 

There are very few who defend the dairy 
price cut. There are many people who 
drink milk with regularity but who seldom 
see a cow. There are a few hidebound poli- 
ticians who would rather serve the party 
than help their neighbors. There are some 
so-called economists who reason off the 
beam as do most of that group. To defend 
the indefensible, these people contend that 
dairying is inefficient. How action that 
will take the profit from the good dairymen 
and make the situation of the marginal pro- 
ducer worse will help agriculture is beyond 
understanding. 

The argument that dairying is inefficient is 
a miserable slander and anyone familiar with 
agriculture who makes it ought to be con- 
demned to the most menial job in the barn 
for the rest of his life. There are many 
who remember dairying as it was. There was 
the pan of milk in the cooler or kitchen. 
Such milk could not be sold today. There 
was dairy butter, much of it poor. The 
cream separator, the pasteurizer, and the 
milking machine are all symbols of great 
progress. There was once a time when cows 
spread tuberculosis and undulent fever. 
That is no longer true. A generation ago 
any cow that gave milk was a good cow. 
Today the scales determine the merits of 
cows. Pure bred sires replaced the ragged 
bull. Artificial insemination makes the good 
sire go further. There are cow-testing as- 
sociations everywhere in the dairy country. 

Those who look about will see great, mod- 
ern creameries and dairy plants. Any citizen 
of Minnesota who saw the birth and progress 
of Land O’ Lakes and contends that the 
great dairy industry has not made progress 
is both blind and dumb. Of course, butter- 
fat is in competition with vegetable and 
animal fats and it always has been. Since 
1930 the population of the United States has 
increased by 23 percent. The production of 
butter has declined and the use of cheese, 
evaporated milk, and ice cream has more 
than doubled. There has hardly been a 
meeting of a farm group in a dairy com- 
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munity, or a talk by a county agent, in the 
last quarter century at which the problems 
of the dairyman were not discussed intelli- 
gently and constructively. 

Again, anyone who travels about the coun- 
tryside, and this is especially true in a newer 
land, can see dairying as it is. He will see 
splendid herds that began with a single 
scraggly cow. He will recall good dairymen 
who were once inexperienced boys. The 
marvel is that so many have done so well in 
the most exacting type of agriculture. To say 
that the inefficient do not exist would be to 
close the eyes to reality. There are many 
of them. The question is what to do about 
them. 

Under the pressure of education and help 
some of the inefficient may be made better. 
But there are many to whom the dairy farm 
is a haven because it will produce milk, meat, 
and home for a family. Thank heaven for 
these people. Without them and their ineffi- 
cient production there would not be enough 
milk to feed the children of America. 
Should these people be driven off from the 
land? Should they be told to go to the cities 
and live in the tenements where they may 
have little milk? Should they be told to go 
and raise corn when there is too much of it 
now? Not all people can be efficient. They 
cannot be made efficient by Congress, by law, 
and hard times. That so many who may be 
regarded as inefficient are engaged in such a 
useful thing as milking cows should be a 
source of thankfulness rather than unsym- 
pathetic criticism and scorn. There are in- 
efficient men in factories. No one suggests 
that all wages be reduced. There are ineffi- 
cient men in business. No one can argue 
that the hope of any profit in business should 
be abandoned. The inefficient suffer enough 
from their own limitations. They need a 
kindly hand on the shoulder, not a kick 
from behind. 


If the parity price plan for agriculture is 
wrong, it should be abandoned. If it is right, 
the farmer should have full parity without 
tinkering by politicians some of whom seek 
the big-city vote at the expense of those on 
the land. Even with the parity theory there 
will be times of surplus. They are much 
better than the suffering and high costs of 
shortage. It takes years and years to in- 
crease the productivity of a dairy herd and 
years and years to increase the ability of the 
dairymen. A few careless months can dis- 
courage the efforts of a half century to 
diversify the income of agriculture in the 
dairy States. 





We Began With Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of MIlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Quincy Herald- 
Whig of May 5, 1954: 

We Brecan WirH Far.vure 

On Thursday of this week, will occur the 
347th anniversary of the first permanent set- 
tlement by Eurcpeans in what eventually be- 
came the United States. A group of approxi- 
mately 100 men sailed into Hampton 
on May 6, 1607. Just a week later 
selected a town site on a James River 
pit, a most unlikely spot from 
launch a great nation. 


Hal 
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Americans have good reason to believe 
they are a people of destiny. Only the 
especial protection of providence could have 
been responsible for the survival of the 
Jamestown colony. 

Although Englishmen had toyed with the 
idea of settlements in the New World since 
Henry VII, they had been unable to put 
their plans into execution. Raleigh’s at- 
tempts died at Roanoke. During Elizabeth’s 
reign, the English activities on this side of 
the water were confined mostly to raids upon 
the Spanish shipping. 

The Virginia company was formed as a 
commercial venture. The fact that men 
without families were sent out in the first 
expedition indicates there was little thought 
of permanence. Bacon declared it a “shame- 
ful and unblessed thing” to settle a colony 
with “the scum of the people.” Of the 100, 
only 9 had trades. There were a blacksmith, 
a bricklayer, a mason, a tailor, a barber, and 
four carpenters. There were 12 so-called la- 
borers, who seldom had worked. Fifty-five 
were “gentlemen”—mostly men _ escaping 
justice or ne’er-do-well sons of good families. 

These men were wholly unfitted to make 
their own way even in a settled community. 
In a strange and savage land they were al- 
most helpless. Most of them died. Some 
were killed by Indians. More of the same 
stripe were sent out by the Virginia company. 

Here almost three and one-half centuries 
ago, these from the backwash of society tried 
communal existence—and failed. Their ex- 
perience should afford a lesson for those 
peoples contemplating the merits of Russian- 
style communism, 

The communism practiood by the James- 
town colony was nearer true communism 
than is the Russian variety. Each man was 
expected to do his share of the work, place 
his produce in @ common warehouse from 
which he could draw his needs. 

“To escape from the anarchy which re- 
sulted from a system that sank the interest 
of the individual in that of the community, 
it had been needful to arm De la Warr (gov- 
ernor sent out from London) with the sharp 
sword of martial law,” wrote Edward Eg- 
gleston, historian. The early governors, De 
la Warr (Delaware) and Dale, were despots, 
but communism required desperate measures 
without which the colony would have 
perished. 

Thus our very beginnings established the 
fallacy of the communal system with its re- 
sulting loss of initiative. It operated in Vir- 
ginia only on an emergency basis only by use 
of the most stringent totalitarian rules. The 
governors condemned to death those who 
refused to do their bidding. 

Only after the common stock plan had 
been abandoned did Virginia prosper. From 
the sordid beginning, the world’s greatest 
Nation has grown. We remember today the 
mistakes of that long ago period. Our Na- 
tion has grown great because the pioneers 
dared to experiment and to discard things 
useless or inferior. 





To Prohibit Picketing of the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 29, 1954, I introduced in 
the House, H. R. 8603 to prohibit picket- 
ing within 1,000 feet of the grounds of 
the White House. It will be remem- 
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bered that within the past 2 years the 
White House has been picketed on 2 
occasions, and there was no reason or 
justification in either instance for pick- 
eting the White House or the White 
House grounds. 

I believe that in these troublesome, 
critical, and perilous days that picketing 
of the White House is a possible source 
wherein the safety of the President is 
put in jeopardy, and I think that every 
precaution and means of safety should 
be thrown around the Chief Executive 
of our Nation at all times and that pick- 
eting should not be tolerated. 

As a part of my remarks I incorpo- 
rate an editorial from the Fort Lauder- 
dale Daily News of May 4, 1954. This 
editorial was written by Jack Gore, the 
editor thereof, who has won outstanding 
recognition for his splendid editorials in 
furthering the American way of life. 

The editorial is as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS’ BILL 

A few weeks ago a good many Americans 
were somewhat shocked to see on their tele- 
vision screens, and later in the newsreels, 
the spectacle of the White House being pick- 
eted by a group of striking longshoremen 
from New York who didn’t like the manner 
in which the Federal Government had in- 
tervened in the New York dock strike. 

Among those who were shocked by this 
spectacle was Fort Lauderdale Congressman 
Dwicnut L. Rocers, who promptly introduced 
a bill in Congress to forbid such practices 
and who is hoping that the legislators will 
get their minds off the McCarthy-Army 
hearings long enough to give his bill a favor- 
able vote. 

UNLAWFUL TO PICKET NEAR HOME OF THE 

PRESIDENT 


Like most of the legislation Representative 
Rocers introduces, this present bill is simply 
worded and to the point. It merely says 
that it shall be unlawful for any person to 
participate in picketing within 1,000 feet of 
the grounds of the White House, and any 
person who violates this act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 60 days, or both. 

To those who might think there is no 
precedent for such an antipicketing statute 
there is already legislation on the books 
which protects certain other places in the 
District of Columbia, including the Supreme 
Court, the United States Capitol grounds and 
property used or occupied by foreign gov- 
ernments or their representatives, from 
picketing, and Representative Rocers rea- 
sons that the White House should now be 
included in this list. 

Certainly anybody who remembers the dis- 
gusting tactics used by the Rosenberg sym- 
pathizers, when they tried to get those con- 
victed spies saved from the electric chair 
by parading around the White House with 
big signs appealing to President Eisenhower, 
will agree with Representative Rocers that 
this antipicketing law meets a need. As the 
Washington Post has already said in com- 
menting on Representative RocGers’ bill: 
“Groups that picket the White House are 
often fanatics, crackpots, or malcontents 
deliberately trying to create trouble. Most 
of them appear to be more interested in 
creating propaganda or attracting publicity 
than in righting the grievances about which 
they complain. If they were sincerely in- 
terested in reforms, they would doubtless 
choose more effective methods.” 

We endorse those statements 100 percent. 
Like Representative Rocers, we think there 
should be a law against picketing the White 
House and we hope that Congress passes 
such a law before any other crackpot groups 
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try to emulate the performances of the 
Rosenberg sympathizers and the striking 
New York longshoremen. 





Dynamic Policy Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Dynamic Policy Needed,” which 
appeared in the May 6, 1954, issue of the 
Franklin Favorite, of Franklin, Ky. 

Faced as we are today with a psycho- 
logical and propaganda threat of the 
spread of communism, plus economic and 
military threats, it is imperative that 
we maintain effective military forces 
equipped with the most modern weapons. 
The strength of our Air Force must con- 
tinue to increase until we have a power- 
ful and effective Air Force. Our combat 
wings must be adequate and properly 
equipped. It is essential that we con- 
tinue to have airpower second to none. 

We must have a continental defense 
system, adequate for the security of the 
United States. Our defense against 
atomic attacks must have the means of 
early warning, and our interceptors, 
antiaircraft, and civilian defense must 
be strong and alert. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous amount of money—esti- 
mated at 68 cents of each budget dol- 
lar—required for major national secu- 
rity consisting of military, mutual mili- 
tary programs, atomic energy, and stock- 
piling, we must remain strong on land, 
sea, and in the air if we are to survive as 
a nation and a free people. In order to 
preserve our Republic we must remain 
militarily strong—freedom and strength 
are synonymous. As we go along we 
must not overlook the fact that to keep 
the United States militarily strong we 
must also remain economically sound. 
As pointed out by the Franklin Favorite, 
of Franklin, Ky., it is wise to make plans 
and to formulate policies with long- 
range goals in view, and at the same 
time maintain a dynamic policy which 
can change with events and circum- 
stances. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

Dynamic Ponicy Nreepep 

Secretary of Defense Wilson said recently 
that events of the next few months may 
force the United States to take another look 
at its defense policies. He said that our mili- 
tary programs and the amount of money re- 
quired to carry them out are always subject 





to be concern that the 
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It is good to know that Secretary Wilson 
is aware of the need for a dynamic Policy 
which must change with events and circum. 
stances. It is wise to make plans and to for. 
mulate policies with long-range goals jn 
view. It would be unwise, however, to set 
any policy so rigid that quick change woulq 
be impossible. 

Events of these troubled days happen 
quickly and often without warning. What 
is an adequate and a sensible defense Policy 
one day may be obsolete the next. 

It is reassuring to know that our policies 
are under constant examination so that they 
can be able to cope with whatever shoulg 
come. The Indochina situation is much 
closer home than one likes to think. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn, Distinguished Lay. 
maker, Made Honorary Member of In. 
ternational Legal Fraternity of Phj 
Delta Phi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur. 
day evening last in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Hon. Sam RAysurn, our 
beloved colleague and former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was initi- 
ated into the International Legal Frater- 
nity of Phi Delta Phi. The ceremony in 
which Speaker Raysurn, statesman and 
distinguished lawmaker, was made a 
member of this great international 
fraternity of distinguished lawyers was 
most impressive. In making Mr. Ray- 
BURY an honorary member, the frater- 
nity has added distinction to the roster 
roles of its membership. As we knov, 
former Speaker Raysurn has contributed 
immeasurably to the growth and devel- 
opment of the law of the land, if nota 
practitioner of his profession in the 
courts, certainly in the role of legislator 
both as a member of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Texas and as a distin- 
guished legislator for many years in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Mr. RAYBURN’s role has been that of 
advocate for the passage of progressive 
legislation for the people of this Nation 
as a Member, chairman of his commit- 
tee, majority leader for his party, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
longer than any other Speaker in the 
history of this Nation. 

Along with Mr. Raysurn, a fellow 
Texas attorney, D. L. McCormack, and 
Judge W. K. Miller of the district court 
were also made honorary members of the 
Phi Delta Phi Fraternity together with 
some 37 senior law students of George 
Washington University and Georgetown 
University in a joint ceremonial. 

Mr. Raysurn delivered on the occasion 
of the banquet, following the initiation, 
a brilliant and inspiring message ad- 
dressed principally to the young lawyers, 
his fellow initiates. Unfortunately, 4 
manuscript copy of this address is not 
available for reproduction in the REcorD. 
In the main, the address was that of an 
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elder statesman designed to inspire the 
young lawyers of the Nation together 
with an optimistic faith in the future 
destiny for our country. 

Phi Delta Phi has saluted Mr. Raysurn 
and in turn Mr, Raysurn has brought 
added honors to the membership of this 
distinguished legal fraternity. 





Industrialist Henry J. Kaiser Making 
Heavy Investment in Hawaii in Antici- 
pation of Extensive Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the acquisition by Henry J. Kaiser, in- 
dustrialist and builder, of a large tract 
of strategically situated land in the city 
of Honolulu and plans for its develop- 
ment on a multimillion-dollar basis is 
significant evidence of the increasing in- 
terest of mainland capital in Hawaii and 
the great future that is in prospect for 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
I insert an announcement of Mr. Kai- 
ser’s plans issued by the Kaiser Services, 
Kaiser Building, Oakland, Calif., on 
April 23, in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

HonoLvuty, T. H., April 23.—Evidencing his 
deep personal interest in Hawaii and its fu- 
ture, Henry J. Kaiser, the industrialist and 
builder, today announced the purchase of 
the 339,000-square-foot John Ena property 
adjoining the Ala Wai Yacht Basin for a mul- 


® ti-million-dollar Honolulu development. 


Bringing to Hawaii the experience of an 
organization engaged in the development of 
complete modern cities, Mr. Kaiser and his 
associate, Fritz B. Burns, famed builder and 
city developer of Los Angeles, will team up 
to plan large-scale projects to stimulate the 
vacation-land and business potentialities of 
Honolulu and the Islands. 

The combined Kaiser-Burns city develop- 
ment organization, which is immediately 
starting planning for the Hawaiian develop- 
ments, recently has invested in and con- 
structed an entirely new city known as Pan- 
orama City in southern California, whose 
main street covers a mile of business front- 
age, the most modern shopping facilities, 
major department stores, banks, parking 
for 5,000 automobiles and many other proj- 
ects which are in the process of being built. 

The purchase price of the Ena property in 
the northern part of Waikiki Beach and con- 
templated improvements will run into several 
million dollars. A master plan of develop- 
ing the area will be formuated before spe- 
cific projects can be announced. 

Mr. Kaiser, who has been a close observer 
of the development of many of the world’s 
outstanding vacation lands, stated emphat- 
ically that Hawaii is long overdue in keep- 
ing pace with the almost unbelievable 
Strides being made in air transportation. 
Hawaii, he said, is already closer to the main- 
land both in hours and in transportation 
dollars than Florida or California were dur- 
ing the height of their respective periods of 
greatest attraction to vacationers and their 
ensuing eras of almost unlimited prosperity. 

“Everyone I know on the mainland,” said 
Mr. Kaiser, “is eager to visit Hawali. The 
Mainland as a whole regards Hawaii as its 
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most enticing vacationland. The desire is 
there, but Hawaii must take the initiative. 
There is so much to be done and so little 
time in which to do it. 

“Hawaii must prepare immediately to ac- 
commodate people in all walks of life for 
both short and long vacations. Yes, and for 
permanent residents, too, who will reverse 
their present mode of life, and instead of 
visiting the islands occasionally will live on 
the islands and visit the mainland occasion- 
ally. 

“In this day and age,” continued Mr. 
Kaiser, “vacations are no longer a luxury 
confined to the privileged few. Vacationers 
want to get away into a new and different 


‘atmosphere, but they do not wish to use up 


all of their free time in travel. 

“The bottleneck is not desire. Everyone, 
and I mean everyone, wants to come to Ha- 
waii. Nor will transportation be the bottle- 
neck, but rather the living accommodations 
on the islands—accommodations which are 
within the reach of everyone from the vaca- 
tioning secretary and schoolteacher to the 
retired couple, the junior executive, and the 
workingmen and women. Yes, and you can 
include their entire families. 


“Despite its great appeal and the friendly 
spirit with which Hawaii is regarded, the 
average American has felt unequal to the 
financial burden of an Hawaiian vacation. 
There is a psychological barrier because of 
his concern as to the adequacy of his pocket- 
book. I am sure that the real spirit of 
‘Aloha’ is not confined to the well-to-do.” 


Fritz B. Burns, long-time associate of Mr. 
Kaiser in large-scale community building 
projects, will be Mr. Kaiser’s partner in the 
acquisition, financing, and development of 
the Honolulu properties. 

Mr. Burns was one of the outstanding pio- 
neers in the crusade for lower cost homes, 
having built thousands of homes during the 
thirties which were within the reach of al- 
most anyone’s pocketbook. The results of 
this early crusade are manifest today in the 
huge volume of housing being built on the 
mainland. Mr. Burns is president emeritus 
of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, an organization which has constantly 
aimed to improve the technique of home 
building and to provide better homes at less- 
er costs. 


In 1945, as the war was coming to its 
close, Mr. Burns built the famous Postwar 
House on Wilshire Boulevard, in Los Angeles, 
which, during its exhibit period, was dis- 
played to more than 1 million visitors. In 
this house many of the postwar products in 
building materials and appliances were per- 
fected and submitted for the first time to the 
test of public acceptance, giving manufac- 
turers the necessary assurance for immediate 
reconversion into postwar activities, there- 
by eliminating any lapse in our national 
economy. 

Recently Mr. Burns’ time and attention has 
been absorbed in his capacity as chairman 
of the Build American Better Council. As 
Mr. Burns says, “Our objectives actually are 
to rebuild America, not by any blockbusting 
tactics, but by upgrading and improving 
every house, every building—and best of all, 
every neighborhood.” : 

This current crusade, already activated in 
more than 100 cities and towns, aims to 
bring every dwelling unit in the Nation up to 
adequate standards of living within the next 


few years, and the complete elimination of. 


slums. 

“If we have no slums, then certainly we 
can have no slum dwellers,” says Mr. Burns. 
“A house or a neighborhood need not neces- 
sarily be new. Most of us live in older homes, 
but every home must be weatherproof, 
healthful, safe, and sanitary, and its sur- 
roundings free from rubbish, trash, and 
vermin. We believe there is no place like 
home, be it ever so humbie, but humbieness 
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need not embrace or imply substandard liv- 
ing conditions. 

“Many areas in Honolulu are long overdue 
for development and rehabilitation,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burns. “Our objective will be to 
do just that without losing, but rather en- 
hancing the true atmosphere of the islands. 
Our plans are only in a formative stage. 
Details will be announced later.” 

Mr. Kaiser joins in the Burns philosophy, 
and declares that many parts of Honolulu 
are due for tremendous rebirth and re- 
juvenation in order to keep pace and keep 
synchronized with the advancements already 
being made in transportation between the 
islands, and the mainland, and the even 
greater ones to come. 

“Hawaii's ability to attract people should 
not be limited by its capacity to accommo- 
date them. More construction and more vis~ 
itors are the major keys to continued prose 
perity,” Mr. Kaiser declared. 





John L. Lewis’ Statement to the Governors’ 
Fuel Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HION. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. VANZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the highlights of the recent governors’ 
fuel conference held in Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of discussing the 
plight of the coal industry was the fol- 
lowing interesting and informative ad- 
dress by Mr. John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America: 

Governor Fine, thank you for your most 
complimentary introduction to this distin- 
guished audience. Distinguished governors 
of the several States, including a special 
salute to the Governor of my own State— 
Illinois; representatives of the coal industry: 
The statistical story and the accompanying 
economic factors of consideration have been 
very ably presented to you by Messrs. 
Pickett and Earnest representing the two 
segments of the industry. 

The coal industry is not here today with 
any of its representatives asking that the 
taxpayers of America be assessed to maintain 
free enterprise in the coal industry. The 
coal industry has demonstrated repetitiously 
in our public history its ability to function 
and produce under conditions consistent 
with American standards without subsidy 
from the Government, without assessing the 
taxpayers but in accordance with the rules 
of free enterprise and American competition 
and reward for genius and incentive. It has 
demonstrated beyond peradventure and cavil 
that the American workman, American man- 
agement, American investors have produced 
here an industry that excels in efficiency and 
performance, in standards of living, in safety, 
in the quality of its products, that of any 
other civilized country in the world. 

But I have no desire to burden you with 
statistics. I might just say in passing that 
the official average daily production per man 
employed in the bituminous coal industry 
of this country is in excess of 7 tons. Since 
last August, because of the demise of many 
operations in the industry, and the concen- 
tration of sales and production in a fewer 
modern units, the production per man per 
day of bituminous boal in the United States 
is more than 8 tons per man employed. 
Contrast that if you will with the record of 
any other country older in their develop- 
ment of coal and in their exploitation of its 
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portents, England, the Continent, the Far 
East and elsewhere. In those places they 
have a production that on the basis of the 
game method of computation as our own is 
less than 1 ton per man-day. There are no 
new values inherent in our economy by 
which we can raise our standards of living 
unless and except as we increase produc- 
tivity. 

Through decades past the United Mine 
Workers of America have encouraged in- 
creased productivity in the mining industry 
on the part of the men employed, increased 
mechanization by management and investors, 
increased efficiency of physical plants and 
units. And in that way the industry has 
been able to absorb without burden upon 
the consumer of coal, without interfering 
with the expanding and growing economy of 
the Nation, the cost incident to the higher 
standard of living, the shortening of work- 
days, the increased taxes, the medical and 
pension assistance given to the men who 
work in the industry, all are comprehended 
in that price of our coal. Permit me to say 
that the price of coal now—the realization 
price of coal throughout the country—is less 
now than it was in 1948. 

Twice this industry; to wit, in World War 
I and World War I, has proven its capacity 
to increase its production equal to all the re- 
quirements of the domestic government and 
equal to the requirements of our allies who 
were unable—though possessing coal in vol- 
ume—to produce enough for their own re- 
quirements; all without Government assist- 
ance, all without taxpayers’ money. This is 
a splendid chapter in the history of Amer- 
ica’s free economy and an exemplification of 
free enterprise that it would do well for some 
of our statesmen and some of our business 
leaders to read again. 

Yesterday, our Government gave $100 mil- 
lion te the European coal and steel authority. 
We don’t ask the Government to give $100 
million to the American coal] industry—al- 
though conceivably, the American coal in- 
dustry may be more important to Americans 
than the European coal and steel authority. 

It’s a moral certainty that that money 
will never be paid back. Of course, they'll 
pay the interest on it—3% percent—for a 
few years out of the principal just the same 
as Ponzi did in Boston. But Ponzi went to 
jail or somewhere else. We're building up 
in Europe with American taxpayers’ money 
a device that economically is designed fur- 
ther to cripple the American economy and 
throw Americans out of work. The coal 
and steel authority is a cumbersome interna- 
tional arrangement whose chief function so 
far on the part of the respective international 
governments is to see that no country partic- 
ipating has any more of the soft jobs at- 
tached to it than the other country. It has 
got so that one has no social distinction in 
these countries unless he has a position on 
the great super coal and steel authority. 

In the meantime the private cartels in 
Europe are undermining the coal and steel 
authority to such a degree that its future is 
extremely perilous. And in the meantime, 
those countries are embargoing American 
coal and declining to admit American coal 
into some of those areas even on a com- 
petitive basis in order that the coal and 
steel authority might have a monopoly on 
what business exists. And we give them 
$100 million to carry out that enterprise. 

All right, the American coal industry is 
not asking $100 million. We're asking that 
there be a national fuels policy that is de- 
signed to protect the public interest and 
permit the investment in the coal industry 
to have a chance during peacetime to re- 
main alive long enough to exist in wartime. 

I've just so much to say on this that I 
have trouble in the brief time that I am 
going to speak to select points and factors 
which you can absorb without a great under- 
standing of this industry. 
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We need a national fuels policy. For a 
number of years the United Mine Workers of 
America has advocated that before com- 
mittees in Congress and elsewhere in public 
forums in the country. We must determine 
what are the lines of demarcation for the 
uses of the liquid and the solid fuels of this 
country and to what degree the public in- 
terest and the safety of the Republic is being 
protected by the policies we are following 
and to take necessary steps to prevent the 
billions of dollars of capital invested in the 
industry, which we will need tomorrow, from 
being impaired, stricken down and lost, to- 
gether with the physical plants of the in- 
dustry as against the ravages of a subsidized 
fuel, domestically speaking, and a foreign 
fuel that is coming in to please the diplo- 
matic policies of the State Department and 
certain oil companies. The oil industry is 
subsidized by the Government in the arbi- 
trary and outrageous depletion charge that 
is allowed tax free by the Government. That 
gives them more money to hire lobbyists and 
buy advertising and propagandists to deride 
the coal industry, where the investment is 
made and is fixed and where there is no 
such margin and advantage. Certainly, any 
national fuel policy would dictate that the 
first call on the oil industry with all its 
variations and refinements should be for the 
Navy and the merchant marine and the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Secondly, that policy should provide for 
the lubricants and volatiles essential to 
keeping our machinery running in our coun- 
try and to supply our chemical industry. 
And after that in the area of making heat 
or generating power, the policy should be 
one that would not impair the billions of 
dollars of fixed investment in the coal in- 
dustry nor strike down this great producing 
machine that has been wrought in our 
country. If we wish to expand, at any time, 
our productive capacity of coal under mod- 
ern conditions, it’s a fair estimate that there 
will have to be invested by private investors 
$10 for each annual ton of production. 
That's a lot of money. In the anthracite 
industry, roughly speaking, it would take 
about twice that much because of the extra 
problems, different conditions, variation in 
the geological arrangements of God and na- 
ture. It is more than a suicidal policy from 
the standpoint of national interest to per- 
mit this industry to drift into chaos and 
confusion, discouragement of its investors, 
and the dispersal of its trained force of coal 
producers. I might say in passing that it is 
generally recognized that only miners can 
produce coal and in all the times in the past 
when there has been an occasion to want to 
augment the labor force in the mining in- 
dustry of this country in a time of stress 
I've never come across one man who had 
another job who wanted to go to work in the 
mining industry. He was content to let 
someone else do it. He might be possessed 
of all kinds of ideas as to just what condi- 
tions that man should work under and just 
how much the operation should pay him 
and just how many hours he should work, 
but he doesn’t want to do the work himself. 
He only has those ideas for somebody else. 

You'll all recall from your memory the 
submarine menace on our eastern seaboard 
and in the Caribbean Sea that threatened us 
vitally during the last war until happily we 
were able to provide an answer to it. The 
tankers from our gulf ports were being tor- 
pedoed day after day. There was no oil 
available from foreign countries. Gasoline 
was rationed as were other oils. The Big 
and Little Inch pipelines were inaugurated 
to deliver oil from the sources of produc- 
tion to the refineries of the East. 

Well, let us consider. Tomorrow, accord- 
ing to the public press, or the day after, 
according to some of our statesmen and 
diplomats, or next week, or next month a 
world conflagration may break out. We are 
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told that the Russian Government has ayaj). 
able a tremendous force of the most modery 
submarines that German and Russian scien. 
tists have been able to conceive and produce 
in the years since World War II. Admit. 
tedly, they will be able to base a large group 
of those submarines off our coasts, East ang 
West, the West coast as well as the East, 
And what happens? What happens when 
they sink our tankers from Venezuela en 
route to our refineries? What happens when 
they sink modern tankers of great Capacity 
coming from the ports of the Gulf to the 
eastern refineries? And what happens to the 
economy on the West coast when the oi 
from California can’t go up the coast ip 
barges, and tankers, and fuel the Northwest? 
What happens to that economy? The econ. 
omy of the Northwest and the West coast 
will be stricken, demoralized, in confusion 
and helpless, unable to redeem itself or ex. 
tricate itself from that situation because 
there is no oil. Very well, you might say 
we will muddle along until we find some 
alternative method to escape from this situ. 
ation as we did before. But suppose, in 
the meantime, the Russian high command 
becomes a little impatient. You know what 
they could do and would do? All they would 
have to do would be to pinpoint and de: 
stroy 10 refining areas in the United States, 
10 refining centers, and the American econ- 
omy would be stagnated, confusion would 
reign. They don’t need to stop long enough 
to destroy our cities or destroy our steel 
mills, or destroy our chemical plants one 
by one. All the Russian planes have to do 
is to pinpoint and destroy 10 oil refining 
centers in the United States. And all Russia 
would then promptly do would be to call on 
us to surrender. Because then coal couldn't 
come to the rescue of the economy. Then 
the conversion couldn’t be made in time to 
meet the emergency. Then new mines could 
not be developed with speed and dispatch, 
Then there wouldn't be enough coal miners 
to man those mines. So I ask you what your 
country would do under those circum. 
stances? I take it that the Russians, if that 
day ever comes, God forbid, will do those 
things that just come naturally. So what 
are we going to do about it? They would 
in all likelihood accompany their demand 
for surrender of this Republic by the sug- 
gestion that we furnish them 50,000 hostages 
to insure tranquility while they thrust their 
cast iron oriental philosophy down our 
throats as a Nation. So isn’t it time to do 
something about it? Isn’t it time to ascribe 
this thing to the paid lobbyists of the oil 
industry of this country, no matter how 
politically powerful they may be, nor how 
many of our statesmen in times gone by 
have lent a ready ear and a willing ear to 
their importunities and their whisperings? , 

Why destroy or impair beyond redemption 
an industry upon which the‘economy of this 
country has been built, upon which our peo- 
ple and our fathers before us have erected 
the greatest instrumentality for the comfort 
and well-being of man that has ever occurred 
in all history? I mean our Republic. I 
mean our form of government. I mean our 
flag. I mean our standards of living. I 
mean the progress we have made in the realm 
of culture and education and longer life. 
Culture doesn’t exist in a debased economy. 
Culture and education and scientific progress 
come as a result of a well regulated, well 
organized, well conducted, and managed 
economy. 

Providence was good to America in locat- 
ing this country where it is, geographically 
in the temperate zone, with natural resources 
beyond compare as related to any other 
country. Americans have grown great in ex- 
ploiting what? In exploiting those God- 
given values that the Creator placed here. 
Coal is our most-valued natural resource. 
Our Nation has been on a coal economy. 
Coal will continue to be the basic considera- 
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tion In the generation of energy in the 
United States upon which our coal economy 
is predicated. Why impair it, why throw it 
away? Should we follow the example of 
England? The 45 million people in England 
are literally standing on billions of tons of 
fine quality coal. God gave it to them. 
They have no other resources. They have 
notimber. They have nooil, They have no 
chemicals. They have coal. And yet they 
naven't had the aptitude to mine enough 
of that coal from under their feet to sustain 
the economy of the British Empire either in 
peace or in war. They produce 1 ton a day. 
They pay a wage scale that is five times in- 
ferior to the wage structure in the United 
states. Their product has three times the 
destination cost of American coal when it 
gets to the consumers. That’s the history of 
the British coal industry. They didn’t be- 
lieve in mechanization. They didn’t believe 
in increasing productivity. The men who 
owned the British mining industry for dec- 
ades past, prior to nationalization of their 
mines, took the money from their shares and 
spent their time on the Riviera or traveling 
about the world in comfort, telling lesser 
mortals how they should run their economies 
and their politics and their international re- 
lations. They woke up one day and found 
that their coal industry could neither keep 
the population warm in the wintertime nor 
enable their manufacturing industries to 
absorb the cost of their coal and still compete 
in world markets. a 

And nationalization has not improved it 
because they still have the same problems. 
And the decline of the power and the emi- 
nence of the British Empire, which they have 
gloried in for centuries past, is visible to all 
who read and watch. And a further decline 
is just as inevitable as the setting sun. What 
do you want to do about it, you men of re- 
sponsibility in this country? Shall we per- 
mit this impairment of our economy? Shall 
we rely upon the assumption that power 
from the atom is going to turn all the wheels 
of our industries? That time isn’t coming 
in your time and mine. Not if we retain 
private enterprise in this country, invest- 
ment for profit, call it what you may, capi- 
talism. That time isn’t coming. Why, the 
scientists haven't yet evolved a method for 
disposing of the residue of ash from the 
atomic process. They don’t know what to 
do with it. They can’t do anything with it. 
So far they have been able to keep that 
ash in lead or steel containers at a tremen- 
dous cost, but they don’t know whatever to 
do with it. And certainly we couldn’t build 
enough lead or steel containers to hold the 
ash from an atomized economy—not yet. We 
can't dump it in the waters of our lakes or 
rivers or the sea. We can’t permit it to in- 
fect the land areas. So those who dream of 
the millenium coming in economics imme- 
diately still have a long time to dream. In 
the meantime we must live. We must main- 
tain our strength, nationally and as a people. 
We have to maintain our internal strength 
to be able to give away so much money, as 
we are doing. 

I mustn't talk too long. These things are 
obvious. I might just say in a nutshell that 
the statement of the United Mine Workers 
to this conference asked you to note these 
facts: (1) Coal is our only unlimited source 
of energy available within the continental 
limits of the United States; (2) that our 
petroleum supply is limited and we are al- 
ready dependent upon foreign imports of oil 
to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. And 
note it down and carry it away with you that 
on the second day of hostilities there will 
be no foreign oil coming to our refineries 
from anyplace. And there will be a restrict- 
ed amount of American oil coming to our re- 
fineries because our transport from the gulf 
to the Atlantic seaboard will be cut off, too. 
Point 3 states that the Communist aggres- 
sors have the largest submarine fleet in his- 
tory, capable of shutting off these oil im- 
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ports virtually at a moment's notice. Point 
4—atomic energy, our great new source of 
armed might, is not now and will not be 
for an unpredictable period of time, capable 
of supplying both the weapons of defense, 
the power to operate the domestic and, if 
necessary, war-production economies. Point 
5—that the present danger makes it man- 
datory that the American coal industry be 
kept strong and efficient in order to meet the 
fuel and energy needs of our Nation and our 
allies. Six, that these problems are, most 
assuredly, life-and-death matters to the Re- 
pubiic. Life and death. 

May I not at this time express my very 
great personal commendation to Governor 
Fine and the governors of these great States 
our our Nation who have considered that 
this question was one that justified their at- 
tention enough to cause them to leave their 
home States and come to Washington to 
lend their time and their judgment and their 
counsel in determining what should be done. 
I think that it will be a very potent influence 
in awakening the public and the Members of 
Congress and the heads of our administra- 
tive Government to the necessity of paying 
attention to some of these bread-and-butter 
questions that run to the well-being of 
every citizen. Too much cannot be said for 
the wise judgment that inaugurated this 
conference, and I think the American people 
will be appreciative of the fact that this 
conference has been called, that the distin- 
guished leaders of these coal-mining States 
and the Secretary of the Interior are here to 
counsel, each with the other, about what 
may be done. To me there is nothing more 
important that is now pending as affecting 
the domestic welfare of Americans than this 
question. I know that if Dien Bien Phu 
is a test of the free world, as said by our 
President, we won’t be able to do anything 
about it unless we Keep our own household 
here in order. Our population must be sus- 
tained, our strength must be kept up. There 
are many people in the country who believe 
that this is merely an economic question 
that can be left alone so that nature can 
take its course and the contending oper- 
ators and miners, who once in a while cavil 
with each other, should be left to fight it out 
and that the public will win either way it 
goes. But the considerations are greater 
than that. And only by bringing these mat- 
ters to the attention of the people can we get 
a proper focus of public attention and public 
expression on this question. 


There are some voices in the coal industry 
who are saying: “Oh, we need a wage reduc- 
tion.” Just as if that would settle anything 
about the economy of this industry. In one 
typical district, in northern West Virginia, 
where the daily production per man is 12 
tons a day, a wage reduction of $3 a day to 
each miner would make a saving of 25 cents 
a ton—25 cents a ton. And that 25 cents a 
ton reduction would not be the solution to 
the economic problems affecting the indus- 
try. As a matter of fact the railroads and the 
equipment suppliers probably would raise 
their prices right away on the grounds that 
a wage reduction had taken place and they 
would take the 25 cents and leave the oper- 
ators just where they are now. But, there 
isn’t going to be any negotiated wage de- 
crease in the mining industry, bituminous or 
anthracite. That's a confidential matter. I 
wouldn’t want it to get out. But on that 
rock I place my Ebenezer. So we might as 
well talk about ways and means so that the 
operators can continue to pay the American 
standards in the form of wages and condi- 
tions and talk about ways and means to give 
the investors and the managers of the in- 
dustry a fair play in participating in the 
energy markets of this Republic. And that’s 
all there is to it. Governor Fine, I’m going 
to take this opportunity to quit. I am 
deeply grateful to you, sir, for the time and 
energy that you have given to inducing your 
associates to come here. My compliments. 
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Social Security Benefits Should Be 
Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey of the living conditions of peo- 
ple in this country who are receiving so- 
cial security benefits brought to light at 
least one individual who found that his 
benefit was adequate for his needs. 
This 68-year-old man lived alone in a 
l-room shack, which he owned, in a 
rural area in the South. The shack had 
no utilities and very little furniture. 
The old gentleman, who had been laid 
off by his employer in 1950 at the age of 
66, found it possible to get along on his 
social security benefit because he could 
supplement his income by the fish he 
caught, the game he killed, and the food 
he raised. 


I cite this instance because it seems 
to me to highlight the kind of living 
conditions which are implied as security 
in a social security system which today 
pays an average benefit of only about 
$50 permonth. How many o’ us, I won- 
der, have really faced up to the problem 
which confronts so many of those of our 
fellow citizens who are trying to stretch 


‘that pitifully small amount to meet liv- 


ing expenses for 1 full month? If one 
has a fishing pole and a gun, and if he 
owns a small, shabby shack in a rural 
area, I suppose it can be done. But all 
of us must recognize that most people 
receiving social security benefits are not 
living—and cannot live—in such cirum- 
stances. Nor would we want them to. 

Can we believe that an average benefit 
of $50 per month, under today’s cir- 
cumstances, stands for even a minimum 
of security for the aged people of this 
country? It is clear to me that we 
cannot. 

How are our senior citizens managing 
to live on the benefits they are receiving, 
I ask myself many times. The survey 
of people receiving social security bene- 
fits, to which I referred, has some of 
the answers in terms of individual cir- 
cumstances. As you read through these 
case-by-case stories, two points stand 
out. One is the cruel incidence of medi- 
cal expense which arises with the in- 
creasing infirmities of age; the other is 
the story of gradually dwindling savings. 

One example is the case of an aged 
widow with savings of $1,000 at the time 
she received her first benefit payment 
of $39.90 per month. This amount took 
care of her maintenance expenses be- 
cause she lives with a single daughter in 
rented quarters in a middle-sized city in 
the East. But during the year she was 
hospitalized for 2 months, and then con- 
fined to bed at home for 18 weeks. As 
a result, $600 of her life savings were 
used to pay the housekeeper needed for 
one prolonged illness—leaving savings of 
only $400. The next illness may wipe 
them out altogether. 
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Consider the case of another widow, 
aged 77, living alone in rented quarters 
in a large city in the East, with a month- 
ly benefit of $25 and cash assets of $214. 
Occasionally she is able to find work as 
a babysitter to supplement her tiny in- 
come. She obtained a used winter coat 
from her son’s wife. But her savings 
were used up last year when she was 
confined to bed at home for 3 weeks with 
a leg injury, and her only remaining 
resource is a social security benefit of 
$25 per month. 

Or take the 69-year-old man and his 
57-year-old wife living by themselves in 
rented quarters in a middle-sized city in 
the South. The total benefit received 
is $25 monthly, because the wife at age 
57 is not eligible for a wife’s benefit. 
The couple use gas for heating and cook- 
ing, and kerosene lamps for lighting. 
They obtain their clothing from second- 
hand clothing stores or from discarded 
trash cans in the alleys. A small garden 
plot and five chickens help to supply 
food. 

Now Mr. Speaker, I cite these real- 
life stories because they suggest the kind 
of hardship which is imposed by the 
existing benefit structure. And, may I 
remind you that their circumstances are 
not unique. According to this survey’s 
findings, 1 in 8 men, 1 in 6 women, and 
1 in 4 aged widows had only their social 
security benefits for money income dur- 
ing the survey year. Two-thirds of the 
men, seven-tenths of the women, and 
four-fifths of the aged widows were un- 
able to supplement their incomes by odd 
jobs because they were physically unable 
to perform those jobs. Almost two- 
thirds of the beneficiaries had less than 
$75 per person per year in independent 
money retirement income other than 
benefits. Finally—and I want to em- 
phasize this point, because I believe we 
too often think that social security bene- 
fiits are almost invariably supplemented 
by benefits from private plans—only 17 
percent of all beneficiary groups had 
employer or union pensions in addition 
to their social security benefits, and, of 
this group, only 2 percent of the aged 
widows had such pensions. 

Summarizing the data assembled in 
this survey, Margaret L. Stecker wrote: 

Few beneficiaries had enough to meet 
emergencies or to provide for prolonged and 
expensive medical care. Some were in debt; 
but, by and large, it was difficult for low- 
income beneficiaries to obtain credit; some 
just tightened their belts and got along. 


These, then, are the people with whom 
I am concerned when I talk about im- 
proving our social security system in 
terms of paying more adquate benefits. 
Now, it is true that the so-called admin- 
istration bill, as revised for this session 
of Congress, makes provision for an in- 
crease in the amount of benefits rang- 
ing from $5 to $7 per month. But it 
takes three different sections of the bill 
to make this small increase. One, as you 
know, arises from the proposal to raise 
creditable earnings from the present 
base of $3,600 to $4,200; another, from 
the four-year “drop-out” clause which 
would disregard the 4 years in which 
earnings were lowest or nonexistent in 
computing the benefit; and the third 
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revises the benefit formula upward 
slightly. 

All of these provisions are desirable 
in themselves, but they simply do not go 
far enough to accomplish the purpose of 
providing an adequate benefit. In in- 
creasing the amount of the average 
benefit from $50 to $55 or $57 per month 
will, of course, furnish some relief to 
our aged citizens and to widowed 
mothers and their children; but, it still 
is not a “security” income. In terms of 
wage replacement, and, for all practical 
purposes, in terms of purchasing power, 
it is, indeed, lower proportionately than 
were the original benefits established in 
1935 and 1939. 

It is not enough to say, then, that 
there is no need for a substantial in- 
creasé in benefits at this time since 
benefits were increased in 1950 and 
again in 1952. This is a short-range 
point of view which overlooks the fact 
that no change was made in the benefit 
formula between 1939 and 1950—with 
the result that the average benefit prior 
to the 1950 amendments was only about 
$26 per month. The fact is that the 
increases provided in 1950 and i952 
hardly translated 1939 benefit levels into 
present-day price and wage levels. 

This brings us to a major point which 
should underlie all of our decisions in 
this matter. The purpose of our social 
security system, as I understand it, is 
to keep benefit levels current with ris- 
ing wage levels, so that benefits will 
represent a meaningful replacement of 
the money income lost by the worker 
upon his retirement, or by his family 
in the event of his death. All of us are 
aware that the long-term trend of wages 
in this country has been consistently up- 
ward. But I wonder if we are also aware 
of just how radically the rapid rises in 
wages in the last decade have distorted 
the structure of our social security 
system. 

One figure will suggest this distortion. 
When the 1939 amendments set $3,000 
per year as the maximum amount cred- 
itable toward benefits, all of the earn- 
ings of $7 percent of all workers were 
covered. Thus the benefits to which 
they were entitled were much more 
closely related to the amount of their 
wages on retirement than is the case 
under present law or under the adminis- 
tration’s proposals. I am told that in 
order to reestablish the same proportion 
which existed in 1939, we would have to 
increase the amount of covered earnings 
to about $6,000 instead of the $4,200 
contained in the administration bill. 
Certtinly this is a matter which calls for 
our considered attention. 

This Congress cannot, in my opinion, 
either disregard the inadequacy of 
existing benefits or settle for a token 
increase in their amount. Each of us 
must bear in mind the fact that the 
median income for persons aged 65 and 
over in 1952 was just $881 per year—or 
$73.41 per month—while for the popula- 
tion aged 14 and over it was almost 3 
times as much, or $2,315 per year. We 
must take account of the fact that the 
cost of living has increased by about 
50 percent in the 6-year period from 
1947 up through 1952. We must remem- 
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ber that these are just a few of the harg 
facts which suggest and economic prop. 
lems which most of the aged people jn 
our country are facing today. We must 
be concerned, as well, to translate these 
facts in terms of family needs and family 
contributions. Clearly the benefit struc. 
ture of our existing social security sys. 
tem should be substantially revised, gs 
that it will provide genuine security for 
the men and women who, during their 
working life, have contributed a portion 
of their wages each month to that end, 





The Physically Handicapped: Competent, 
Dependable Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I have the very great privilege of 
including a prize winning essay in a con. 
test sponsored by the Governor's com- 
mittee of the State of Wisconsin for the 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. First prize in this contest went 
to a constituent of mine, Miss Bonnie 
Jean Getschman, who attends the Mary 
D. Bradford High School in Kenosha, 
Wis. 

I am proud that Bonnie Jean Getsch- 
man is one of my young constituents and 
I feel that her remarkable essay should 
have a permanent place in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of our great country. 

THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 
DEPENDABLE WORKERS 


“Katherine, that rehab man has been put- 
ting the pressure on again. I wish he'd leave 
me alone. He just can’t seem to realize that 
we're running a business, not a charity.” 

These words, spoken by my father at the 
supper table a few weeks ago startled me out 
of my reverie. My mother murmured a sym- 
pathetic answer and gave me a look which 
said more plainly than words: “Please don't 
start an argument.” She knew that the em- 
ployment of the handicapped had been my 
pet project in social-problems class the pre- 
vious year. 

Despite my mother’s plea, my convictions 
did not allow me to pass over lightly my 
father’s chance remark. It surprised me to 
hear these words coming from my father, who 
is the personnel manager of a large factory, 
and whom I had always considered an ex- 
tremely fair man. My flow of words simply 
would not be stopped. 

“Why, Dad,” I exclaimed, “do you mean 
you”ve actually refused to cooperate in the 
job placement of the physically handi- 
capped?” 

“Refused to cooperate? Why, do you real- 
ize what would happen if I started hiring 
these handicapped workers? Abstentecism 
would shoot up. The accident rate would 
rise. It would be just plain foolish to take 
such a step.” 

“We studied this in class last year, and! 
found in all the records I studied, the handi- 
capped had better absentee rates and had 
fewer accidents. Their loyalty, pride in work, 
cooperation, and punctuality compare very 
favorably to those of normal workers. They 
are usually very grateful for their jobs; aud, 
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as a result, they put forth more effort to 
please their employers.” 

“Maybe that’s what you learned in school, 
Honey, but I know @ man who was nearly 
ruined by hiring handicapped workers. His 
son lost a leg in the war. He met many 
other handicapped veterans in the hospital. 
when he came home, his dad gave him a job 
in the small factory he owned. The son per- 
suaded his father to provide jobs for some 
of his friends. These men proved very lazy 
and incompetent, but he was ashamed to fire 
them. In the end, he had to fire them in 
spite of the embarrassment, or go out of 

a” 

a first place, this man obviously did 
not hire men who had been properly re- 
habilitated. He knew nothing whatsoever 
about their backgrounds. When you hire a 
handicapped person through an established 
agency, you can be sure that he has not only 
been thoroughly trained for his job, but has 
also proven himself well adjusted mentally 
andemotionally. However, if, after you have 
given him a fair trial, you feel that he is not 
filling the job properly, the sponsoring agency 
will assume responsibility for finding him a 
job which would be more satisfactory.” 

“Even if you are right, I have my business 
to look after. I can’t afford to pay extra 
workman’s compensation and buy a lot of 
special machinery.” 

“Nearly all of the physically handicapped 
who are placed in the proper jobs can do 
these jobs without any special machinery. 
In fact, we learned in school that disabled 
personnel can successfully perform 80 per- 
cent of the tasks of which the able-bodied 
person is capable. And as for insurance, no 
higher rate of workman’s compensation in- 
surance is charged because of the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped.” 

“How can that be? Surely they must have 
more accidents.” 

“In many cases, the disabled have fewer 
accidents. Having a physical handicap 
serves to make them more careful. If they 
are placed in the proper job, their handicap 
will not put them in any more danger of an 
accident than a normal person.” 

“Well, I certainly haven't any soft jobs for 
these fellows.” 

“They don’t want any soft jobs. All they 
want is a good job with decent pay and a 
chance to support themselves and their 
families. They aren’t looking for handouts 
and don’t like being supported by the Gov- 
ernment. There are very few handicapped 
who do not have at least one job they can 
do as well as a normal person. Being phys- 
ically handicapped does not necessarily mean 
being job handicapped. A vet who has lost 
a leg may do very superior skilled work with 
his hands. Only the qualifications which 
are necessary for the job should be con- 
sidered.” 

“All this may or may not be true, but 
Td still rather not take any chances. I'd 
much prefer to let somebody else take care 
of the physically handicapped and keep on 
hiring normal men who are sure to do the 
job.” 

“I think I can give you a few more good 
Teasons why hiring the handicapped would 
be a real advantage to you. It might actually 
lower your taxes.” 

“Lower my taxes. Why, that’s impossible.” 

“Not at all. While the disabled veteran 
‘s unemployed he is @ tax burden on the 
Government. You are helping to pay for his 
support. If you give him a job you'll be 
saving yourself tax money. National secu- 
Tity is also strengthened by the employment 
of the handica; While they may not 
be capable of serving their country in the 
Armed Forces, they can fill jobs which leave 
able-bodied men free to fight.” 

“Well, I have to admit, you have a few 
800d points there, Barbara.” 

This was my father’s only reply, but for the 
Test of the meal he was quiet and thought- 
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ful. During that same week, he finally 
agreed to take on one handicapped worker, 
just to see how it worked out. He told my 
mother that Bill Leonard (he’s a veteran 
with one arm amputated), while he isn’t 
doing anything spectacular, is a good, steady 
worker. He seems to be very good natured, 
and he is certainly giving his department a 
lift. Dad also confided that he just might 
consider hiring more handicapped workers 
if there are any more job openings. 

I am very proud of having converted my 
father to my point of view, but I am not 
smug about it. While several good Ameri- 
cans are doing their share and more in the 
job placement of the handicapped, many are 
refusing to do their part or ignoring the issue 
completely. I shall never be satisfied until 
I have successfully appealed to every em- 
Ployer in America. This is the reason I am 
appealing to you, employers. 

Hire the physically handicapped: compe- 
tent, dependable workers. 





Wiretaps Can Be Faked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us had grave misgivings when the House 
passed a bill, falsely labeled by the ad- 
ministration hucksters and slogan mak- 
ers as an “antitraitor” bill, which would 
permit the use of evidence gathered by 
wiretapping in Federal courts when the 
crime of treason was involved. 

The amendment to the bill which in- 
sisted that wiretap evidence could be 
used only by court order instead of by 
a directive from the Attorney General 
made it somewhat more palatable. 

Certain recent events, however, have 
driven home the contention that so- 
called documentary evidence may be 
altered and tampered with. The misgiv- 
ings on this score are discussed in an 
editorial from the East St. Louis Journal, 
published in my hometown, on May 4, 
which I include as a part of my remarks. 

Inasmuch as the House may consider 
this bill if the Senate makes any changes, 
I suggest that my colleagues read this 
editorial and give careful consideration 
to the extremely well-taken points: 

Wrreraps CAN Be FAKED 

Under the somewhat stilted title of “anti- 
traitor” bill, a measure to legalize wiretap- 
ping in the United States is being debated 
by Congress, 

The bill is almed at saboteurs, spies, and 
subversives both past and present. Under 
the provisions of the measure evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping before the proposed 
law would be admissible in trials yet to be 
held. 

No good American wants to aid traitors as 
the title of the bill implies, but there are 
dangers in the wiretap bill and which make 
the measure repulsive to those same good 
Americans. 

One of these dangers is the possibility of 
altering or faking. The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, told the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee this week 
that doctoring or editing of a tape recording, 
to leave out words or rearranging them, is 
“impossible to detect unless it was done 
awkwardly.” 
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He also said that wiretap evidence is only 
as dependable as the person who handles it. 

There was a time when most persons be- 
lieved that photographs were unalterable 
evidence that judges; juries, and the public 
could accept as positive proof. The use of 
composite pictures—two photos put together 
to appear to be only one—and cropped pic- 
tures has caused many persons to pause and 
to be skeptical about any photograph intro- 
duced as evidence. 

The courts also are well acquainted with 
use of handwriting forgeries. It is also pos- 
sible that there can be forgery by typewriter. 

It is entirely possible then, as Senator Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada, has said, that a wit- 
ness hearing an altered wiretap tape, or pre- 
sumably an unaltered one, might say: 

“Yes, that is my voice, but that is not what 
I said.” 

In addition to the fact that recordings 
can be changed, there is the possibility that 
telephone conversations will be miscon- 
ya or innocent chatter interpreted as 
evil. 

Wiretap evidence has been called “proof 
that is beyond a reasonable doubt.” Is it? 





Future Municipal Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an interesting 
editorial from the Lake Land News, 
Dover, N. J., April 12, 1954, in reference 
to a very splendid address by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, which I recently had 
printed in the Recorp: 


FuTure MunIciPaL GrowTH 


Tt is always intriguing to conjecture on 
the growth of a community, trying to vision 
what changes will occur far into the fue 
ture. Everybody knows now that the tend- 
ency nowadays is for municipalities to spread 
out, with people moving a greater distance’ 
out than in the past, trying to get farther 
away from the industrial and commercial 
interests. But what is the trend among 
commercial interests that have such an im- 
portant influence on a community’s future? 
What will happen to the older sections where 
big factories were constructed years ago and 
are now growing old? 

An interesting prediction presented by 
George E. Stringfellow, of West Orange, well- 
known New Jersey industrialist, in a talk 
before the Knoxville (Tenn.) Chamber of 
Commerce last week, inspires a picture like 
this: Big cities of the future will have big 
parks, public buildings, and cultural inter- 
ests in the heart of the city where the out- 
moded industrial buildings of the past were 
located. Around that center will be a circle 
of industrial buildings, all set in their own 
landscaped grounds as has become custom- 
ary in Morris County in recent years. The 
circular belt surrounding them will have 
commercial interests and shopping centers at 
intervals, not so compact but integrated with 
garden apartments and other home develop- 
ments. Then beyond that, stretching to the 
horizon, will be the single-family homes, all 
with plentiful yard space, and close by to 
schools that mother all community activi- 
ties, clubs, and other recreational facilities. 

Of course, municipalities do not actually 
grow according to pattern and a lot of things, 
such as topography, can alter the course of 
growth, but it’s a nice picture anyway. 
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Address by His Excellency Feridun Cc. 
Erkin, Ambassador of the. Turkish 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, His Excellency Feridun C. Er- 
kin, Ambassador of the Turkish Repub- 
lic to the United States, is one of the 
greatest representatives that the Repub- 
lic of Turkey has ever sent anywhere. 
He splendidly represents a great and 
proud people. Turkey today is the most 
outstanding bulwark the free world has 
against the encroachment of an atheis- 
tic ideology outside the United States 
itself. I commend to this House his 
splendid address delivered in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 27, 1953 at a dinner 
given by the American Friends of the 
Middle East to celebrate the 500th an- 
niversary of the conquest of Istanbul by 
the Turks: 

I wish to express, first of all, my apprecia- 
tion to the Middle East Institute and most 
particularly to its able president, Mr. Keiser, 
and Professor Fischer, for having conceived 
the idea of this gathering and brilliantly 
carrying out their plans. A few months ago 
the 500th anniversary of the transfer of 
Istanbul to Turkish hands was being cele- 
brated with simple, symbolic ceremonies, 
endeavoring, in an atmosphere of humility 
and determination, to derive from its his- 
tory, new lessons intended for the future. 


I am fully aware that to penetrate into 
the depths of the’500 years of history since 
the conquest would require very thorough 
and substantial studies. In fact, such an 
ambitious subject would fill a lifetime. I 
shall, therefore, limit myself to some gen- 
eral observations and deductions regard- 
ing this historic event. 


The Turks embraced Istanbul as their own; 
they fell in love with it; Turkish poets im- 
mortalized the city in lyric poems; and the 
entire Turkish nation endured countless 
hardships and fought many wars for the sake 
of preserving it. One can say that since 
1453, the history of Istanbul has become 
synonymous with the history of Turkey, and 
actually has become the very history of the 
Turkish people. 

When talking about the conquest of Istan- 
bul, I think it would be of value to dwell for 
a@ moment upon the personality of Mehmet 
the Conqueror; Sultan Mehmet II is one of 
the historical figures about whom the pens 
of historians have flowed and many anec- 
dotes have been narrated, both in Turkey 
and abroad. Unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority of books written in western countries 
are works distorted by prejudices and full of 
fabricated tales of hatred and vengeance. 
However, among these writers one can dis- 
cern a few who, although maintaining their 
religious prejudices, have been able to retain 
the integrity and objectivity consistent with 
the scientific character of historical studies 
and, in that manner, to find the truth. Such 
a writer is the French historian Guillet. In 
his book entitled “History of the Reign of 
Mehmet II,” published in 1690 and dedicated 
to Louis XIV, Guillet, after somewhat apolo- 
gizing for the mention of the name of the 





Turkish Conqueror, writes that he has - 


chosen the subject to serve as a lesson with 
a view to saving Christianity in the future 
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from catastrophes similar to the conquest 
of Constantinople. He then poses this ques- 
tion to the enemies of the conqueror: “Why 
are you afraid to confess the fame and glory 
which cover that great man? Was it not we 
Christians who bestowed upon him the titles 
of ‘Great Turk’ and ‘Grandseigneur’?” Guil- 
let describes the conquerer not as the enemy 
of Christianity, but, on the contrary, as a 
tolerant and secular leader. He expresses 
surprise and deep admiration toward him for 
the sagacity that he has shown in approach- 
ing the great institution of religion from the 
political angle, and in using both the Bible 
and Koran for this same purpose. He praises 
his great statesmanship in creating chari- 
table organizations for the poor, irrespective 
of their religion and nationality. 

The eminent modern historian Gonzague 
de Reynold, in his book entitled “Hellenism 
and the Genius of Europe,” published in 1944, 
devoted long pages to the policy of Mehmet 
II toward the Greeks. He points out that 
the Sultan possessed too great a political 
sense to reduce to ruins the great city that 
he desired to make his future capital. The 
Sultan immediately set out to settle the sit- 
uation of the Greeks. He left to the ortho- 
dox clergies the duty of administering their 
church, Not only did he help elect Gen- 
nadios at patriarch and install him with all 
traditional splendor, but he also granted 
him extensive favors and privileges. He con- 
firmed to the patriarch and his successors 
all their ancient prerogatives upon their 
bishopric. The patriarch possessed full lib- 
erty to convoke synods, to take and to impose 
decisions in the realm of faith, and to disci- 
pline his flock. The author thus concludes 
that the organization of the patriarchy has 
been the salvation of the Greeks, the main- 
stay thanks to which they have been able to 
preserve their national structure. 

As a result of the calamities and catas- 
trophes which continually befell this great 
capital well before the conquest, the city 
had become depopulated. Mehmet II has- 
tened to proclaim,~within -the second day 
of the capture, that the citizens who fied 
the metropolis or who were in hiding should 
feel free to return and to resume their every- 
day existence without fear of persecution. 
In this manner, where two and a half cen- 
turies before, the Crusaders had perpetrated 
acts of vandalism, the Turks brought peace, 
tranquillity, and justice. The Latins had 
taken the city and destroyed it; Mehmet 
conquered to beautify it. The Latins be- 
haved like conquerors; Mehmet’s actions were 
those of a great sovereign. At a time when 
the religious wars were devastating the west, 
a Turkish monarch brought to a city which 
had been Christian the solace of law, justice, 
and tolerance. 


Mehmet II had decided to create a young 
and vigorous state upon the ruins of the 
Byzantine Empire. Upon this state would 
fall, in the course of subsequent centuries, 
the historic task of repulsing the invasions 
coming from the east and of maintaining 
the unitary and original character of the 
Mediterranean civilization, secure from any 
and all domination alien to this region. 

Mehmet II embarked on this task by 
promising himself to raise the banner of 
the Byzantine Empire. He took particular 
care to maintain the hereditary institutions 
of the defunct regime, and to perpetuate 
the work of the Byzantine Emperors. The 
Church of St. Sophia was not demolished 
as it would have been under other con- 
querors, It was, for reasons of state, con- 
verted into a mosque; its mosaics, gleaming 
with beauty and refinement, were not de- 
stroyed, but simply covered with whitewash 
in a manner which would permit easy resto- 
ration. One day when he visited the forum, 
Mehmet was dazzled by the splendor of this 
magnificent historic place, and gave his en- 


_ tourage an order which was at the same time 
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an expression of a policy: “Our duty is to 
perpetuate the work of the Byzantine.” ‘This 
promise has been fulfilled. 

But the west in no ways considered the 
positive character of this conquest and its 
civilizing features. It saw in it nothing 
but sacrilege and intrusion and let itseir 
be carried gway by a profound consternation, 
The efforts undertaken to organize a new 
crusade failed due to the absence of a leader 
imbued with sufficient personality and driv. 
ing force to unite different countries around 
this goal. One whole century elapsed before 
Europe could achieve the unity sufficient to 
inflict upon the Turks in 1571 the defeat 
of Lepante, which, in fact, was the prologue 
to the destruction of the Ottoman Empire in 
1918, 

May 29, 1453, the date of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, has been 
chosen by the historians as marking the end 
of the Middle Ages and the commencement 
of the modern age. This is not an arbitrary 
demarcation motivated merely by historical 
convenience and expediency. The Byzantine 
Empire, weakened by internal political and 
religious struggles, characteristic of the Mid- 
die Ages, was nothing but a tottering po- 
litical entity exposed to the repeated threats 
of invasion by the Asiatic peoples. The con- 
quest of Istanbul epitomized the end of the 
Middle Ages and all that it represented, in- 
cluding anarchy, religious quarrels, and po- 
litical dissension, and its replacement by a 
new era characterized by tolerance, order, 
and stability, discipline and security. There- 
fore, five centuries later, in 1953, the medita- 
tive and thinking mind cannot help but 
weigh the value, the historic fairness and 
equity of the opinion which contends even 
today that the present expansion of com- 
munism puts the Christian civilization in 
the presence of a menace similar to that 
which confronted it during the invasion of 
Europe by what they call the “Asiatic hordes” 
of Mehmet II. 


From the political point of view, the settle- 
ment of the Turks in Constantinople actually 
resulted in containing and repulsing the in- 
vasion of Europe by Asiatic armies and stop- 
ping the onslaught of the Slavs on the conti- 
nent. The iron walls of the Turkish citadel 
set against the Russian invasions have 
preserved the peoples of Europe who would 
otherwise be swept away by the continuous 
assaults coming from the north and east, 
The subjugation of the Balkan countries by 
the Turks, when studied in the light of his- 
toric facts, reveals itself not only as a move- 
ment of liberation of the peasantry from the 
anarchy and tyranny of local feudal princi- 
palities and the establishment of the unify- 
ing and protecting rule of a central state 
characterized by law, peace, and security for 
all subjects, irrespective of their race, creed, 
and religion, but also as an enterprise which 
spared these countries from a more real and 
permanent menace of Slavic or German in- 
vasions. To cite only one example from 
many, it is interesting to note that the crea- 
tion by Suleiman the Magnificent of 4 
Christian state in Hungary, vassal of the 
Ottoman Empire, clearly revealed a political 
conception completely opposite to the spirit 
of invasion. Thanks to this action, not only 
was Jean Zapolya able to preserve his faith, 
but at the same time bishops and monks 
continued to play their religious, social, and 
political roles in this border state of the Otto- 
man Empire. It is needless to say that Ger- 
man or Slavic domination of the Balkans 
would immediately set in motion in those 
countries a process of total assimilation des- 
troying every national edifice and _ local 
characteristic. 

The temporary Turkish domination, by 
allowing the subjugated peoples to retain 
their local autonomy, free development of 
their culture, the use of their national lan- 
guage, and complete freedom of worship, per- 
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mitted those countries to organize move- 
ments of liberty and independence. It is in 
this manner that the Balkan countries were 
able to develop as independent states, until 
the day when Slavic expansion, allied to the 
Communist imperialism, succeeded, thanks 
to the force of its ideological pursuits and its 
military power, in taking over these coun- 
tries. The historical process further proves 
clearly that Russian expansionist spirit is 
not confined to the Communist Kremlin 
alone. By following without respite the 
growth of their empire, the leaders of the 
Kremlin reveal themselves as true heirs of 
the Czars. Already under Catherine, Russia, 
after having colonized Siberia, was pushing 
its advance guards to the very doors of Mon- 
golia, crossing the Bering Straits, and gaining 
a firm foothold in Alaska. Catherine the 
Great, at the same time embracing the spirit 
of the Crusades, was entertaining the much 
coveted dream of snatching Constantinople 
from the Turks and again planting the cross 
on the dom of St. Sophia on behalf of a re- 
ligion in which she did not believe, and an 
ideal of the Third Rome which unremit- 
tingly obsessed her. It was in this manner 
that Latvia, Lithuania, and the Ukraine, in 
short the entire route from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, ceased to belong to Europe and 
became Russia. Heroic Poland was liquidated 
after a series of partitions, and this dis- 
memberment was nothing but the forerun- 
ner of a project of conquest much more am- 
bitious, enveloping the whole continent of 
Europe. 

Even before Catherine, with the reign of 
Peter the Great, Europe, which hitherto had 
been wont-to fear the Turks, was beginning 
for the first time, to fear the Russians. 

However, in spite of all his efforts, Peter 
the Great failed to gain a firm foothold on 
the Black Sea. Here, too, success would favor 
Catherine. She allied herself with Joseph II, 
German Emperor, in order to bring about the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
This project was foiled thanks to the prompt 
and vigorous reaction of Turkey. But un- 
fortunately, two successive wars imposed 
upon Turkey subsequent to this conspiracy, 
gave Russia the opportunity not only to gain 
a foothold in Crimea, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, but also to. sow the seeds of fu- 
ture ethnical, political, and religious quar- 
rels in the direction of Constantinople and 
the Mediterranean. This event marked the 
birth of the struggle for the straits. The 
fight for the capture of Istanbul and the 
straits, followed through by the Russians in 
13 wars imposed upon Turkey, still goes on, 
through the plans of world expansion. 

While blocking on the one hand the route 
to the South as well as the Mediterranean 
to the Slavic invasions, the Turks succeeded, 
on the other hand, in halting the German 
expansion, The most characteristic trait of 
this Turkish policy took place during the 
reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. The des- 
perate appeal made to the Turkish Sultan 
by Francois I, imprisoned by Charles V at 
Pavia, resulted in the conclusion of an 
alliance between the two monarchs, and in 
the liberation of the French King. The 
Turkish Sultan had already ceased to be con- 
sidered as the Chief of Asiatic hordes tem- 
porarily camped on the European soil until 
such time when the Crusaders would again 
push them back to Asia.. He reachéd the 
stature of a great sovereign, successor of the 
Basileus, holding the reins of an empire 
that has emerged as the real continuation of 
the Byzantine Empire. Busbeq “the Flem- 
ing,” Austro-Hungarian envoy, professed a 
sincere and frank admiration for this new 
Oriental empire. The Sultan, surnamed the 
“Magnificent” by the occidentals, becomes 
an essential element of European stability. 

Like all the ephemeral things of this 
World, it is the fate of empires to be born, 


to become great and to shine with a splendor 
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which slowly grows dim as they decline and 
finally disappear. 

Starting with the 19th century, under the 
pressure of nationalistic movements, the 
Ottoman Empire began to lose, one after 
the other, its European provinces. 

The increasing weakness of Turkey 
prompted Russia to pursue with more insist- 
ence the realization of her ambition to take 
possession of the Straits. She became more 
and more determined to exploit all incidents, 
even to create pretexts to ask from Turkey 
new territorial sacrifices and fresh conces- 
sions. The Balkans had become the center 
of trouble and intrigue, propitious to the 
realization of Russian designs. The Balkan 
Wars, actually were to become the predude 
to the catastrophes of the First and Second 
World Wars. 

The pacifying and stabilizing role played 
by the Ottoman Empire for more than four 
centuries became clearly evident when its 
downfall, brought about in great part by 
foreign intrigues, carried with it the col- 
lapse of European balance of power as well 
as a series of further troubles which culmi- 
nated in two world wars. 

The events which have followed since 1918 
would suffice to prove that the vacuum cre- 
ated by the disappearance of the Ottoman 
Empire cannot be easily filled. Old Turkish 
provinces (the Balkan States), felt the need 
to form a grouping with a state such as Tur- 
key having a long past and possessing tradi- 
tions propitious to the creation of an alli- 
ance based upon equality and the preserva- 
tion of common interests. From this anxiety 
for existence was born the Balkan Entente, 
the genial work of Ataturk. The same idea 
has begun to take form again recently with 
the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation between Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. In this way the same need for 
security, the same concern over the preser- 
vation of national existence, the same desire 
to unify efforts for solidarity and fraternal 
cooperation aimed at peace and well being, 
all these considérations push again today 
the Balkan countries together around the 
same factor of stability, personified by 
Turkey. 

The need for regrouping is also dawning 
in some friendly quarters of the Middle East. 
If the projected arrangements for the de- 
fense of the Middle East ever materialize, 
this would assure the continuation in this 
region, around the Turkish nucleus, of the 
peace and security block already created in 
the Balkans. Future developments will tell 
us in what degree this second trend is des- 
tined to take shape and consistence. In any 
event, the very fact that the regrouping has 
already taken place in the Balkans, and that 
it has become a living trend in the Middle 
East constitutes the most eloquent tribute 
paid to the Ottoman Empire for its earlier 
pattern of peace and stabilization. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the 
conquest has raised fears and apprehensions 
in many foreign circles lest it may constitute 
a ground for friction between Turks and 
Greeks. It is true that until 30 years ago 
Turk and Greek were the worst enemies to 
be found in the whole world. But thanks 
to the vision and foresight of their leaders, 
these two nations showed the wisdom of li- 
quidating all the causes of conflict and fric- 
tion which had divided them for centuries, in 
order to ina te an era of trusting and 
cordial friendship. Ataturk’s stroke of genius 
and prompt decision to transform St. Sophia, 
originally a Greek church and then a Tur- 
Kish mosque, into a museum of joint civili- 
zation, carries in it the symbolic expression 
of the reconciliation that embraces the en- 
tirety and the future of Turkish-Greek rela- 
tions. Heirs of old civilizations and cultural 
values and traditions, both nations are now 
startling the whole world with their fine 
demonstration of spiritual courage in the 
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presence of the grave danger which threat- 
ens the freedom. 

St. Sophia is no longer the religious em- 
blem of a cult that places Turks and Greeks 
in opposition to one another in a sterile 
rivalry, but an institution of fine arts which 
the friendship and cooperation of the two 
peoples will bequeath to posterity as the 
product of their common civilization. The 
two Governments have agreed to proclaim 
the day marking the conquest of Constan- 
tinople as an occasion for joint celebration 
by the Turkish and Greek universities. The 
two countries consider the conquest as a 
constructive historic event of cooperation in 
their mutual relations. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment in particular has scrupulously en- 
deavored to give to this celebration a char- 
acter and scope completely devoid of belli- 
cose and provocative meaning. 

Thus a country which inaugurated a new 
era by introducing into the Middle Ages 
the spirit of political and religious toler- 
ance, a country wherein once settled in se- 
curity thousands of Christians and Jews 
who had fled their own country deprived of 
justice, an empire that at one time took 
upon itself the equilibrium of Christian 
powers, a nation who allied highest military 
virtues with best traditions of chivalry and 
won renown for loyalty to the given word 
as well as clemency and generosity toward 
the enemy, a nation who, after halting for 
centuries the czarist drive for expansion op- 
poses now a Communist thrust at the Medi- 
terranean: this country, this nation cele< 
brated a few months ago the 500th anniver- 
sary of their embracement of Istanbul. 
Commenting upon the event, the Greek or- 
thodox patriarch, Athenagoras, repeated in 
Istanbul a highly significant philosophical 
deduction which he had confided to me here 
in Washington while he was still holding the 
position of orthodox archbishop in America. 
“The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks is a sign of a special will of God for 
the defense of the Orient and of civiliza- 
tion. The centuries that have elapsed since 
the conquest have served to prepare the 
Turks for the role they were destined to play 
and they are, in fact, continuing to play.” 

The opinion of this prelate is perfectly 
well founded. The great event which took 
Place on May 29, 1453, was to leave its ine 
delible print on the destiny of the future, 
and to have a decisive influence upon the 
history of contemporary international rela- 
tions. The conquest of Constantinople had 
plunged Europe into the fear of an Asiatic 
invasion. Five hundred years later Constan- 
tinople, which became Istanbul, continues to 
be, in the hands of the Turks, a strong and 
most reliable bastion of the Mediterranean 
and Europe against the Asiatic forces, as well 
as a resolute and stanch advance post against 
the expansion of communism. Now, the 
Mediterranean is the cradle, the center, and 
the future of civilization. The history of the 
Mediterranean is the history of the world. 
The security of the Mediterranean is the se- 
curity of the world. Referring only to con- 
temporary events, all the great international 
perturbations that have taken place in the 
20th century, were born from great struggles 
undertaken with the purpose of monopoliz- 
ing supremacy in the Mediterranean. In the 
event that an expanding Asiatic power 
should establish itself in the Mediterranean, 
it unquestionably would be the end of 
Europe and of all civilization. 

Turkey, up to now, has been able to check 
all Asiatic expansion designed to eradicate 
the subtle unity and the kinship of the Medi- 
terranean. We have been fortunate to see 
the great American democracy, during these 
past years, join Turkey and other peace- 
loving powers in the Mediterranean to defend 
liberty and civilization. But let us be on our 
guard; the eternal question of the Straits is 
once more beginning to be reviewed as & 
forerunner to a vigorous drive directed at 
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puting an end to the stable and balanced 
regime of Montreux which governs them, in 
order to force Turkey and the other con- 
tracting parties of the Montreux Convention 
to accept a precarious setup designed to 
serve the exclusive interests of the Com- 
munist expansion. The Western World, the 
United States, as of the moment, have to 
meditate and weigh the importance and the 
exceptional gravity of the move in that direc- 
tion which, initiated a few years ago, is most 
likely to be resumed in the very near future. 

They must be prepared to oppose any and 
all attempts to overrun the Mediterranean 
which are clearly designed to put an end 
to its unity, security, and stability. In this 
colossal struggle in which east opposes west, 
Turkey resolutely alines herself with the 
west. She has joined NATO, and she is a 
member of the Council of Europe. Turkish 
soldiers, imbued with the hereditary hero- 
ism of their race, have been able to achieve 
epic exploits in Korea. Completely ignored 
by the Americans for centuries, Turks ap- 
pear, in 1953, among the ranks of the most 
loyal allies of the United States. Thanks to 
the continuous development of personal con- 
tacts and relations, the Turks are daily be- 
coming better known in this country. His- 
torians have established that the conquest 
of Istanbul by the Turks, was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the discovery of America. At 
this time we are witnessing a good turn of 
history and America now is discovering Tur- 
key. But it would not suffice, in my opinion, 
to limit the very existence, the extent, and 
the significance of our relations to the po- 
litical necessities and contingencies born 
from an evaluation of the present danger. 
As far as we Turks are concerned, we are 
determined to give them a permanent char- 
acter of fruitful, fraternal, and far-reach- 
ing cooperation dedicated to the common 
good of our two peoples. It is on the youth 
of America, on the youth of Turkey, that we 
must confer the task of perpetuating and 
further developing our friendship. We must 
teach young people to know each other, to 
like each other, and to respect each other. 
Now I submit that no nation in the world 
has been so misunderstood and so mis- 
judged through evil propaganda and dis- 
torted information as the Turkish people. 
The innocent and most astonishing ques- 
tions with which I have been personally con- 
fronted during the course of my 5 years’ 
stay in this country, even by persons of high 
culture, and more especially, the attempt of 
these persons to justify their fantastic ques- 
tions and affirmations by so-called facts of 
history commonly taught in schools, have 
always made me feel that a movement to re- 
vise the American textbooks which discuss 
the history of the Turkish people would be 
extremely useful. The causes for the down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire which followed 
its greatness and glory, as well as the deter- 
mining factors of certain salient events of 
its history, may have unintentionally re- 
flected the insinuating data propagated by 
certain international sources which were 
presumably much more concerned with 
serving a specific political goal than the 
cause of historic truth. 

The history of the Turkish people has 
often been written by foreigners who shared 
in common the determination to depict this 
people as the hereditary enemy of occidental 
civilization and a constant menace to Chris- 
tianity. No one has attempted to draw a 
picture of Turkish history by looking at it 
from the Turkish point of view. It is this 
approach in historic literature and even in 
textbooks of history in Europe and also in 
America which has given rise to ill con- 
ceived and erroneous ideas of the Turks. 
Today's historian, however, has no longer the 
excuse of immediate and confusing con- 
temporaneousness which often complicates 
matters and obscures the truth. He has at 
his disposal innumerable documents de- 
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signed to enlighten his understanding. 
Above all, he has sufficient perspective to 
measure the discrepancy between events and 
their telling, so as to conform to perceivable 
and intelligible reality with objectivity. It 
is the duty of education to teach students to 
free themselves from prejudice and from the 
ready-made knowledge which a deliberate 
propaganda attempts to inculcate in them. 
For only an intelligent, dispassionate con- 
sideration of historic events can orient 
science accurately and objectively and shed 
an equitable light on the understanding of 
the history of nations. 


I presented the above remarks pertaining 
to the future of our relations in the course of 
my speech on October 29, 1952, at the annual 
banquet of the American-Turkish Society in 
New York, and expressed the hope that the 
center of Turkish studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in conjunction with the American- 
Turkish Society, would devote a portion of 
their enlightened efforts to the worthy task of 
inspiring a work of such fundamental im- 
portance. I have no indication that such an 
effort has as yet been undertaken. 


I am laying before you these same remarks 
at this magnificent gathering arranged under 
the auspices of the Middle East Institute. 
I hope that my appeal will receive generous 
and active response. In fact, I sincerely 
wish to believe that this will be so, because 
your institute, by graciously arranging this 
commemoration, with the main theme being 
to call the attention of the Western World to 
the real, historic significance of the capture 
of Istanbul, and, consequently, to the con- 
tribution of the Ottoman Turks to modern 
civilization, has already initiated a construc- 
tive, scientific, and objective move in the 
right direction. I am convinced that it is 
only under such circumstances of mutual 
understanding that we can settle our rela- 
tions on broad and permanent foundations, 
and raised our present ties to the level of a 
splendid heritage dedicated to posterity. 





The Oppressive Wage Ceiling in the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that most of the Members of 
this Congress do not realize what a hard- 
ship is worked upon the elderly people 
of this country by the oppressive wage 
ceiling in the Social Security Act, which 
is presently fixed at $75 a month or $900 
@ year. Under leaye to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a letter 
from a correspondent from Englewood, 
N. J., dealing with this matter. This 
letter follows: 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., April 2, 1954. 
Representative OsTEeRTaG, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBte Sm: Why should old people 
who draw social-security pensions be pro- 
hibited from taking jobs that pay a living 
wage? Surely they cannot exist on their 
pensions, even when augmented by the ceil- 
ing wage. According to statistics, the aver- 
age oldster lives to the age of 66.8 years, so 
they don’t have much time to work anyway, 
most frequently. These days you read in 
the papers about the politicians raising their 
salaries and pensions, Upon drawing their 
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pensions, are they prohibited from taking 
lush jobs? 
I hope Congress will give the old folks 
thoughtful and careful consideration, 
Respectfully yours, 
(Name withheld.) 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is an 
eventful day in the history of human 
freedom. On this day in 1791 the Polish 
Constitution was adopted by the people 
of Poland. In the annals of human prog- 
ress it was a great step forward in the 
evolution of the democratic processes, 
Listen to the words contained in the pre. 
amble of this immortal document: 

Persuaded that our common fate depends 
entirely upon the establishing and rendering 
perfect a national constitution; convinced 
by a long train of experience of many de- 
fects in our government, and willing to profit 
by the present circumstances of Europe, and 
by the favorable moment which has restored 
us to ourselves; free from the disgraceful 
shackles of foreign influence; prizing more 
than life, and every personal consideration, 
the political existence, external independ. 
ence, and internal liberty of the nation, 
whose care is entrusted to us; desirous, 
moreover, to deserve the blessing and grati- 
tude not only of our contemporaries but also 
of future generations; for the sake of the 
public good, for securing our liberty and 
maintaining our kingdom and our posses- 
sions; in order to exert our natural rights 
with zeal and firmness, we do solemnly es- 
tablish the present constitution, which we 
declare wholly inviolable in every part, till 
such period as shall be prescribed by law, 
when the nation, if it should think fit and 
deem necessary, may alter by its express will 
such articles therein as shall be found inade- 
quate. And this present constitution shall 
be the standard of all laws and statutes for 
the future diets. 


Subsequent events have torn asunder 
this great nation dedicated under the 
terms of this great charter. Poland is 
still under the yoke of cruel and ruthless 
Russian domination. Her people, how- 
ever, forcefully demonstrate to the world 
that the shackles of freedom are bursting 
at the seams. The two young Polish 
fliers who escaped from, Poland are the 
best evidence in support of this state- 
ment. From the case of Frank Jarecki 
I know personally that the cauldron of 
freedom is boiling over and will soon 
overfiow its sides. “When the time is ripe 
we must and will be ready to offer our 
helping hand. This is the policy of lib- 
eration announced by President Eisen- 
hower when he assumed office. We will 
not fail our trust. We this day rededi- 
cate ourselves to this mission of freedom 
and liberty for a heroic nation and its 
sturdy and stalwart people. 

Today the world over people of Polish 
descent rejoice and send their spiritual 
greetings to the gallant men, women, 
and children in Poland. As our fore- 
fathers fought and died for freedom, s0, 
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"8 too. has fate required this of the Polish 
ks people. From this suffering will come, 
as sure aS we have night and day, a 
greater freedom-loving Poland. 
Let us all join in offering our prayers 
and best wishes to the people of this 
great nation. 





H. R. 7870, a Bill To Authorize a Food- 


Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 

a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
in Monday, May 10, 1954 
sh Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
le unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
i pendix of the Recorp a statement I made 
1e before the House Committee on Agricul- 
S, ture concerning my bill, H. R. 7870, for 
e- the disposal of a portion of the surplus 

foods now in Government storage to 
ds people receiving welfare, under a food- 
1g stamp plan: 
ed TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN Leonor K. 
oi SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
it THE HousE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE ON 
id H. R. 7870, Her Buus. To AuTHoRIZE A Foop 
_d Stamp PLAN 


I very much appreciate the opportunity 
to discuss with the members of this com- 
j- mittee my bill to get some of our surplus 
food into the stomachs of hungry people. 


2 H. R. 7870 would authorize the Secretary 
i. ow Agriculture to distribute a small por- 
0 tion—up to one billion dollars worth a year— 
1e of our surplus, Government-owned stocks 
d of food to needy families in the United 
” States under a food stamp plan. 

ts The members of this committee are, I 
“a am sure, thoroughly familiar with the suc- 
8 cessful food stamp plan in operation during 
ll the early years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
y, trations. ‘The purpose of that plan was 


d twofold: To help the poor—and how many 
ll of them we had then. A large proportion 
. of our population was in want; and second, 
ll to provide markets for farmers in desperate 
© financial straits. The food stamp operation, 
then, of necessity, had to be a huge under- 
taking for it had to meet a huge dual re- 
Tr sponsibility in a time of economic disaster. 
e Of course, our situation today in no way 
is resembles that of the depression days of the 
5 middle thirties. There is no depression in 
the United States. But I think it would be 
d tragic to shut our eyes to the fact that we 
do have an economic recession, that we do 
g have nearly 4 million unemployed, that we 
h do have other millions on relief and in dis- 
e tress. Simultaneously, we have these moun- 
& tains of surplus food accumulating in ware- 
i houses and storage’ bins. 
f My bill does not represent a solution for 
surpluses accumulating under the price-sup- 
port program and other programs of aid to 
€ agriculture. That is a problem which I know 
r the members of this committee are wrestling 
- with—a terribly complex problem. While 
my bill is no solution for it and does not 
pretend to be a solution for it, it does at- 
tempt to put part of this food to human 
use—to get some of it—a small portion of 
it—to children going without milk and eggs 
and meat, to farhilies who get up from their 
tables almost as hungry as when they sat 
1 down to eat. ~ 
1 Do we have such families in the United 
: States? Unfortunately, yes, we do. The 
© number is growing. Their plight in the 
midst of this abundance of food is a tragedy. 
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It is a disgrace. It is a mockery of the re- 
sourcefulness of the United States. 

I hesitate to say it, but I must be blunt 
and speak my mind honestly: We have here 
in the United States hunger. While we may 
tend to shut our eyes to that fact, I can 
assure you the Communist conspiracy has 
not done so. It galls me, as I know it does 
every member of this committee and every 
Member of Congress and for that matter 
every American, that the plight of a small 
percentage of our people furnishes grist for 
Communist propaganda throughout the 
world—half truths intended to convince the 
minds of men in Europe and Asia that 
hunger in the United States is proof that the 
American system does not work and cannot 
work for the good of all the people. 

It does work and it can work and, in the 
vast majority of cases, it is working. But 
let’s be honest with ourselves: We do have 
actual need and want and destitution among 
some Americans. And we have it when our 
warehouses bulge at the seams with so-called 
surplus food. I say so-called because ob- 
viously much of this food is needed for 
proper nourishment of American children 
and for people who’ because of handicaps or 
other reasons, including failure to find jobs 
and ineligibility for unemployment compen- 
sation or public assistance, have insufficient 
income to enable them to eat regularly and 
adequately. 

THE SULLIVAN BILL 


I hate to think of any American—or any- 
one else for that matter—not receiving an 
adequate diet in these days when our agri- 
cultural progress and resourcefulness have 
provided us the means for assuring abun- 
dance for all. I should like to say: Take this 
surplus and give it away to anyone who is 
hungry, anywhere. 

But, of course, we have to put some limit 
on our generosity, and pay heed to the pos- 
sible and the practical. If we sit by doing 
nothing because we don’t yet have the per- 
fect answer to every problem, why of course 
we would never do anything. 

In this bill, I have tried to seek a practical 
approach. H. R. 7870 does not say we should 
give away free food to anyone who happens 
to come by and ask for some. It attempts to 
channel a portion of this food to those most 
in need—those whose circumstances are 
most desperate. Let’s at least start with 
them, and then, if we find we can do more 
than that, why certainly let’s go on from 
there. Therefore, I have suggested in H. R. 
7870 that we establish a food-stamp plan 
aimed primarily at persons and families on 
relief—on public assistance—or in need of 
such assistance but ineligible because of 
legal technicalities. 

This is not to say that people on social 
security or on unemployment compensation 
or participating in other programs of that 
nature not directly reflecting destitution 
could not well be included in a food-stamp 
plan. I think that determination would 
depend upon information which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Labor might be called upon to 
provide to this committee on the extent of 
need in these categories and on the extent of 
the surplus food which could be distributed 
among them on 4 practical basis. 

But there is no doubt—none whatsoever— 
of the need of those on relief. Their relief 
grants are admittedly inadequate to keep any 
American family in the barest minimum of 
decency and dignity. Everyone acknowledges 
that. There is no dispute about it. A mil- 
lionaire is eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation or for social security, but no thou- 

.sandaire is eligible for relief. Relief clients 
are destitute Americans with no resources, no 
income, no funds. They are paupers. And 
they are hungry. 
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There is a second category tn this tragic 
situation. They are the unemployed who 
have no unemployment compensation for one 
reason or another or who have used up 
their unemployment-compensation benefits. 
Whether they have a dollar to their name 
or not, they are also ineligible for public 
assistance in many jurisdictions, including 
Missouri, by reason of the fact that they are 
employable. Where do they go? Where can 
they go? They can go to the private 
charities. 

The private charities in the United States— 
certainly in our cities—are in desperate 
straits. Here in the city of Washington, both 
the private charities and the public relief 
agencies are turning people away—people in 
néed, people who are hungry—people with- 
out jobs and without income—because funds 
are not available to help them. This is not 
an isolated Washington phenomenon. This 
is happening in many of our cities and in 
our States. I have a report dated several 
months ago from the research bureau of the 
Social Planning Council of St. Louis—includ- 
ing an analysis of recent trends in relief ex- 
perience of community-chest agencies, In 
keeping with the rising trend in unemploy- 
ment earlier this year—unemployment 73 
percent greater than a year ago—it showed 
a@ situation of crisis. 

In December 1953 the Salvation Army fam- 
ily welfare department assisted 42 percent 
more cases than a year ago and spent 236 
percent more money for direct relief. The 
St. Vincent De Paul Society assisted 45 per- 
cent more cases, but had only 7 percent more 
mone’ to cover this increased load. 

“These two chest agencies represent the 
ones most acutely affected by the sensitivi- 
ties of the labor market,” the analysis de- 
clares, “because of policies directed toward 
attempting to meet, to some extent, all the 
demands upon their resources. Data for 
other chest agencies also show excessive de- 
mands for relief in recent months.” 

Now these were cases in large part result- 
ing from unemployment, from the termina- 
tion of unemployment compensation or from 
the waiting period to get unemployment 
compensation. Many more large families 
than usual were applying, and the bulk were 
in the unskilled labor group. In this situa- 
tion the private Community Chest agencies 
had to turn people away because they did not 
have the funds to help them. 

The report states, “Experience to date in- 
dicates that the family agencies which have 
the largest relief budgets, Family and Child- 
dren's Service, St. Vincent De Paul Society, 
Salvation y, all have been taxed up to 
and beyond the limit of their relief budgets” 
in November and December 1953, and Janu- 
ary 1954—the period covered in this analysis. 

It is in view of the fact that many of our 
States limit relief to people who are unem- 
ployable that I have included in my bill fam- 
ilies which need relief but cannot obtain it 
because of State or local law. 

A key provision of H. R. 7870, and one 
which I especially urge be included in any 
legislation which the committee recommends 
in this area, is that surplus-food allotments 
made under a food-stamp plan clearly be in 
addition to and not in place of any public- 
assistance grants otherwise being extended 
to recipients. 

I would hate to see any public agency use 
a food-stamp plan as a device or as an excuse 
for cutting down on already inadequate relief 
grants. If that were to happen, the whole 
purpose of this bill would be destroyed. The 
relief burden on our cities and States is a 
heavy one, and there might be a disposition 
in some jurisdictions to reduce benefits as a 
means of saving local tax funds if the Federal 
Government were to step in and provide some 
free food. But the people on relief would 
be no better off at all. 

H. R. 7870 is intended to help them—not 
to shift a portion of the burden from local 
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or State to Federal shoulders, with no im- 
provement whatsoever in the relative well- 
being of these unfortunate citizens. 


THE MACHINERY OF FOOD-STAMP DISTRIBUTION 


I would like to call to the attention of 
the committee the fact that H. R. 7870 does 
not attempt to cross every “t’’ and dot every 
“i” im the operation of a food-stamp plan. 
I have deliberately allowed for broad discre- 
tion on the part of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in determining the kind and variety and 
amounts of food to be distributed under a 
food-stamp plan. On the other hand, I have 
assigned to him the responsibility to have 
the food packaged in a form in which it can 
be distributed and to provide the distribu- 
tion machinery. 

It may be that he might want to use 
existing stores for the distribution of this 
food, as was done under the old food-stamp 
plan. If not—if he finds central distribu- 
tion points in the various cities to be prefer- 
able—then he can use that method. In a 
program of this magnitude, I do not believe 
in tying his hands and requiring that he dis- 
tribute so much butter and so much milk 
or other surplus to each person each week 
or each month. I think that has to be an 
administrative determination. 

At the same time, however, it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to give to the Secre- 
tary, in addition to authority, the funds he 
needs to distribute this food efficiently and 
effectively. 

In this connection, I think I should ac- 
knowledge the fact that I know—and I am 
sure the committee knows—that we now have 
some machinery for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy families. It is a program 
requiring State initiative. Its operation 
varies widely from State to State, and many 
States, I understand, have never bothered to 
set up the necessary machinery: 

At the time I introduced H. R. 7870 only 
a very few States among the 48 were partici- 
pating. Others have since come into the pro- 
gram as their unemployment problems in- 
creased. But as I understand it, it is a some- 
what haphazard sort of thing, and I don’t 
think it is doing the kind of job which should 
be done and must be done. My bill is in- 
tended to repeal the present program and 
substitute for it a clearcut, nationwide type 
of operation in which any city or county wel- 
fare agency could participate, whether its 
State officials cooperated or not. You might 
have extreme distress in one city or county 
in a State which was generally experiencing 
booming prosperity. Under those circum- 
stances, although the State might be slow 
to act, the locality could act ptomptly. 

Certification of eligibles among those on 
public assistance would, of course, be a 
simple matter. Everyone on the public 
assistance rolls would be eligible and would 
be certified. The problem would lie in the 
certification of eligibles not on public assist- 
ance. But I think this could be worked out 
readily by the city or county welfare agencies 
themselves with the advice and the help of 
the private charities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Because of the importance of this matter 
and because of its complexity, I have recog- 
nized ever since drafting my bill that it can 
undoubtedly be improved and that it may 
have provisions in it of a technical nature 
which would hinder rather than aid the pur- 
pose of this bill. That ts always possible. 

Consequently, I sent copies of my bill to 
many experts in the social work field in St. 
Louis—professionals in both the public and 
private agencies—and to our State director 
of welfare. ‘Their comments are most help- 
ful. Most of them—I.should say virtually 
all of the letters I have received in reply— 
endorse the idea of a surplus food distribu- 
tion program for needy families. I shall 
include some of those letters for the record, 


because I think they can be helpful to the 
committee. 
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Several raised the question of financing of 
the necessary certification machinery—the 
procedure for establishing those eligible for 
food stamps and surplus foods. They point 
out that the States and municipalities in 
many cases have no funds for this purpose. 
I urge the committee to take that fact into 
account in its consideration of this bill and 
recommend your best judgment as to the 
financing requirements. Perhaps a coopera- 
tive financial arrangement could be worked 
out. 

Others who wrote to me suggested that 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be given joint authority with the 
Department of Agriculture for the operation 
of the program. I would have no objection 
to that; it might be a very useful arrange~- 
ment. Nevertheless, we must realize that 
the main burden in this whole program 
would rest on the Department of Agriculture, 
and under those circumstances I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have all of 
the authority necessary in his own hands to 
make the program operate efficiently and ef- 
fectively. I am sure he would welcome aid 
and advice from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It has been pointed out to me that the 
wording on one section of my bill could be 
construed to have the effect of eliminating 
various programs now in operation for the 
distribution of surplus food through the 
school lunch program or for foreign aid or 
for assistance to hospitals and so on. That 
is not my intent. 

I asked the Legal Section of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to study my bill from that standpoint, 
and I would like to submit the recommended 
changes in language they have given me to 
make sure that my bill does not harm any of 
the successful programs now under way for 
use of surplus foods, but merely substitutes 
a better procedure for the distribution of 
this food to the one category I have in mind 
here, that is, to people who are destitute. 

I urge your favorable consideration of this 
legislation; your approval of a food stamp 
plan would bring not only new hope, but new 
strength and new health to millions of Amer- 
ican families whose desperate situation cries 
out for humane assistance. Thank you very 
much, 

Tue Lrsrary or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
AMERICAN Law DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., April 26,.1954. 
To: Hon. Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN. 
Subject: Comments on H. R. 7870, especially 
section 6 thereof. 

Section 6 of H. R. 7870 would not affect 
the school-lunch program authorized in 
title 42, United States Code, sections 1751- 
1760. The section, however, might be in- 
terpreted as terminating the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. 8. C. 
1431) to dispose of surplus food commodi- 
ties in furtherance of a school-lunch pro- 
gram and as preventing his continued use of 
funds made available under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935 (7 
U. S&S. C. 612 (c)) to implement such a 


program. 
Section 6 would prevent the Secretary 
from continuing to exercise his authority 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S. C. 1431) to distribute food com- 
modities acquired through price-support op- 
erations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Federal public welfare organizations for the 
assistance of needy Indians and to private 
welfare organizations for the assistance of 
needy persons within and without the 
United States. It would also prevent the 
continuance of the expenditure of the funds 
provided under section 32 of the 
Adjustment Act of 1935 (7 U. 8. C. 612 (c)) 
for agricultural commodities to donate to 
persons in low-income groups. 
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In view of the fact that the bill as pres. 
ently drafted could interfere with existing 
programs, we suggest the following amenq. 
ments, which we believe would clarify the 
intent of the legislation. 

On page 2, line 12, strike the semicolon at 
the end of section 2 (1) and insert the fo}. 
lowing: “, and organizations given priorities 
os section 416 of the Agriculture Act of 

On page 2, line 22, insert after the worg 
“thereof” the following: “and organizations 
given priorities under section 416 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1949.” 

On page 3, beginning on line 3, amend sec. 
tion 3 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
eligible department, agency, or organization 
requesting the distribution of surplus foo 
under section 2 (1), food stamps for each 
kind of surplus food to be distributed, in 
amounts based on the total amount of sur. 
plus food to be distributed and on the total 
number of needy persons in the various 
States and political subdivisions eligible to 
receive such food. Such stamps shall be 
reissued by each such department, agency, 
or organization to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare 
assistance but ineligible because of State or 
local law, and shall be redeemable by such 
needy persons at local distribution points to 
be determined by the Secretary under sec- 
tion 2 (3)<” 

On page 3, beginning on line 25, amend 
section 6 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food 
to needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in lieu of, and not in addi- 
tion to, the distribution to such needy per- 
sons under section 32 of the act entitied ‘An 
act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes, approved August 
24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., sec. 612c), as amended, 
and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949." Distribution of surplus food under 
this act shall be subject to the same system 
of priorities as is presently provided for in 
such sections.” 

On page 4, beginning on line 9, amend 
section 7 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, a 
meedy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from an 
eligible department, agency, or organization, 
or who is, in the opinion of such depart- 
ment, agency or organization in need of wel- 
fare assistance but is ineligible to receive it 
because of State or local law.” 

As you requested, your statement and the 
letter from St. Louis are returned herein. 

AMERICAN Law DIVISION. 





Sr. Louis CHaPpTer, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Suuirvan: I received the 
copy of H. R. 7870 that you recently sent 
me and concerning which you asked my 
comments. 

I have discussed this matter with Mr. 
Rudolph T. Danstedt, executive director of 
the Social Planning Council of St. Louis, 
and learned that on March 11, 1954, he sent 
you his reactions to the bill. Since I agree 
with the observations contained in his 
letter I will not trouble you with a repeti- 
tion of them here. 

In short, I feel that the objectives behind 
the bill are sound but care must be taken 
that the proper administrative structure, 
together with adequate funds, be made 
available so that such a plan could be prop- 
erly administered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herman L. Kapiow, 
Chairman. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s 
BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
St Louis, Mo., April 8, 1954. 
Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, Mis- 
souri, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: We are,in receipt of 
your letter concerning bill H. R. 7870 which 
you introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I read the bill and approve of it and would 
urge its passage. I see no reason for the 
Government storing food when it should and 
could be made available to people who are 
actually in need of more food and because 
of the lack of food do not have the proper 
diet. Neither do I see any point in send- 
ing this food to foreign countries when there 
is need for it at home. 

It would seem that the food stamp plan 
would be one of the best ways of distribu- 
ting this surplus food to the needy public. 

As a charitable institution, we have re- 
ceived some of the commodities which have 
been distributed through the Community 
Chest and we have appreciated them very 
much and hope we will continue to get these 
commodities whenever they are made avail- 
able to the public, 

These gifts of food have been a big help 
and saving to us in our work of feeding the 
homeless and needy old people and children 
we care for in our institutions. 

Sincerely, 

THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION, 

Se.ina A. HULAN, President. 





Forest PaRK CHILDREN’S CENTER, : 
St. Louis, Mo., March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. Joun B. SuLiivan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I am writing in an- 
swer to your request that I comment about 
the proposed bill providing for the distribu- 
tion of certain surplus food commodities to 
needy persons. As director of a private social 
agency, I do feel that it would not be within 
the confines of my duties to answer your re- 
quest in a personal vein, for it does have at 
least the possibility of certain political im- 
plications. I have, however, discussed this 
in our recent board meeting, and I can com- 
ment that our entire board, along with my- 
self, believe that the bill you prepared is 
positive, constructive, and desirable. We all 
endorse this bill, not necessarily in detail, 
but certainly in principle. ° 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp M. Sorrn, 
Director. 
GrorRGE WASHINGTON CARVER HOvsE, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor A. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN; In reference to bill 
introduced to the House of Representatives 
and referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, I can only make one comment and 
that is I think it’s wonderful. 

This bill will take care of the nutritional 
diet of so many needy people, as you have 
already stated in your bill, that are inelig. 
a to receive aid because of State or local 

ws. 

With people like you in there pitching for 
them the elevation of the health standards 
will rapidly rise, 

Yours faithfully, 
RatpPx T. Youna, 
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Tue SatvaTion Army, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. JoHNn B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Suttivan: Thank you for 
forwarding copy of H. R. 7870 which you have 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

We would like to go on record as favoi...4 
the enactment of this legislation, as there is 
very definitely a great need in the State of 
Missouri at the present time for additional 
assistance. 

We would hope that it might be possible 
to include an amendment which would make 
it possible for othér agencies to refer fami- 
lies for this assistance, even though they are 
not eligible for public assistance. Generally 
speaking, those ineligible for public assist- 
ance are coming to private agencies We 
are not suggesting that the private agencies 
handle the distribution—but rather a defi- 
nite plan be worked out so referrals could 
be made. 

Surplus food might make all the difference 
between a family eating a proper diet or liv- 
ing at a substandard level. 

Be assured of our deep appreciation for 
your interest in our less fortunate citizenry 
and we wish you every success in having the 
bill passed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lt. Col. A. E. RaMspDALE, 
Divisional Commander. 

Sr. Louts Bureau For MEN, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 24, 1954. 

Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Sutiivan: I am in favor of 
House bill 7870 relative to the use of stamps 
for the distribution of surplus commodities 
providing these stamps can be used in the 
usual retail outlets of the community, and 
also providing the United States Government 
pays for the total administrative cost of such 
& program. 

Very truly yours, 

Isaac GuRMAN, 

Executive Secretary. 
JEwItsH COMMUNITY 

CENTERS ASSOCIATION, 

St. Louis, Mo., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. JoHNn B, SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Suturvan: I received the copy 
of House bill 7870 which you sent me. I 
very strongly agree with you that it is nec- 
essary to provide for distribution of surplus 
food commodities to needy persons in the 
United States by use of a food-stamp plan. 

I feel that this bill is of particular im- 
portance today what with layoffs in indus- 
try and a state of recession. It, frankly, 
grieves me to think of people suffering from 
malnutrition when there are such tremen- 
dous quantities of surplus food in ware- 
houses and other storage facilities. 

I personally feel that people have a defi- 
nite right to decent housing, employment, 
and, needless to say, adequate diets. If for 
any reason the above mentioned are not 
available, then I feel this Government has a 
responsibility. 

If the different States would be adminis- 
tering this food-stamp plan, then perhaps 
some thought should be given to the actual 
cost of administration and whether some 
form of Federal assistance and administra- 
tion be necessary. 

I, personally, am quite proud that a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Missouri in- 
troduced this very n legislation. I 
would like to state, incidentally, that I am 
expressing my own point of view and the 
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above comments do not necessarily repre- 
sent the thinking of the board of directors. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM Kaun, 
Director. 
GoopwiLt INDUSTRIES, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 1, 1954. 
Mrs. Leonor Sutiivan, 

Congresswoman of Third District of Mis- 

souri, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Because of some very 
pressing matters here in connection with our 
organization, I’ve gotten a bit behind in my 
correspondence. Please excuse my delay in 
answering your communication requesting 
my comments on House of Representatives 
bill 7870 in regard to surplus foods and 
their distribution. The handling of the 
surplus commodities, as they are handled at 
the present time, is meeting a great need. 

The school-lunch program I feel is terrif- 
ically worthwhile, and surplus commodities 
that are furnished organizations such as ours 
for noon lunches, for handicapped people, 
and so forth, means a tremendous good is 
being done for the people in our agencies 
and also it helps our agencies tremendously. 

In reading over bill H. R. 7870, on page 4, 
lines 1 through 8, it is not clear to me 
whether this bill is to take the place of 
the present system of distribution of sur- 
plus commodities, or is to be in addition to 
this present system. 

I would not want to see anything done 
to disturb the present system as it is estab- 
lished and functioning wei] and meeting a 
tremendous need in a very systematic and 
worthwhile way. However, I realize this is 
only touching a very small portion of the 
surplus commodities, and if the program, as 
outlined in this bill, would be in addition 
to that program, it sounds to me as though 
it would be very good. 

I would suggest that besides public agen- 
cies, the private agencies meeting certain 
standards would be given the privilege of 
distributing these stamps also. This would 
necessitate close cooperation to avoid dupli- 
cation. Thanks for writing to me, and if 
I can be of any additional help, feel free to 
call on me. 

R. C. Apa, 
Executive Director. 
Sr. Louis CHAPTER, 
1954 Rep Cross FUND, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 22, 1954. 
Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, Mis« 
souri, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: We are pleased to 
answer your letter regarding the need for a 
distribution of surplus foods to families in 
actual need. 

You are quite aware of the fact that 55 
percent of his budgetary need is supplied to 
a person who has been determined by a 
medical advisory team in our welfare office 
to be so disabled that he cannot be gainfully 
employed and so support himself. Obvi- 
ously if this incapacitated man or woman 
has to pay any of his other living expenses 
which is presumed when his budget is drawn 
up by the relief agency, he cannot have more 
than 55 percent of the amount of money 
which he needs for food and may have very 
considerably less. The improvement of his 
physical condition cannot progress favorably 
under these conditions. Your plan for dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities would de- 
cidedly assist such ill and handicapped per- 
sons on the relief rolls. 

There is another group of persons who are 
handicapped and who are unable to be in- 
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cluded in most relief rolls because of the 
administrative determination that they are 
employable for light or sedentary work for 
which many are not at all qualified. Anyone 
who is unemployed but employable is not 
entitled to any relief. More people in these 
two categories are turning to social agencies 
in this period of readjustment, which is 
taking place, and which brought increasing 
numbers of relief requests to social agencies 
in this area beginning last October. In ad- 
dition there are increasing numbers of un- 
employed who are drawing unemployment 
compensation which cuts down the amounts 
which they have to spend for health-pre- 
serving foods. 

In the cases within the public agency in- 
volving mothers of young children (to the 
age of 16) who are eligible to aid to depend- 
ent children, support for the mother is not 
included in the relief given except to the 
extent of 55 percent of the total budget of 
the family. This very important group of 
future citizens would also profit physically 
from additional food which might be made 
available to them. This would also be true 
of the large number of veterans and their 
families and the wives and children of de- 
ceased veterans who have to live on the pen- 
sions and compensation which are provided 
to them by the Federal Government. 


The value of surplus items would probably 
be rapidly noticed in the beneficial effects to 
ill persons whose physical condition would 
improve more rapidly and enable them to re- 
turn to employment and self-support at an 
earlier date than is now possible. In a rela- 
tively short time it would probably be pos- 
sible to demonstrate that less money had to 
be spent in medical care on children, the aged 
and infirmed, and other unemployables who 
suffer various physical breakdowns due in 
part to poor nutrition. And, in the long 
view, the contribution of good nutrition 
should have its effect on the growing young 
population which will be our future citizens. 


If you have not already done so, I suggest 
that you write to the social planning council 
requesting information about a study of re- 
cent relief requests which has been under- 
taken and which is going forward at the 
present time among all of our family agen- 
cies in St. Louis. 


Surplus commodities cannot provide the 
whole answer to the problem but anything 
which provides additional nutritious food to 
the people whom we have described above, is 
&@ move in the right direction. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. EBBINGHADS, 
Director, Home Service. 
SocIaAL PLANNING COUNCIL OF 
Sr. Louts anp Sr. Louis Country, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Su.iivan: Your letter to us ask- 
tng a reaction to your proposed H. R. 7870 
providing for the distribution of surplus 
food commodities by use of a food-stamp 
plan was discussed by the executive com- 
mittee of this division. 

In our opinion it would be extremely de- 
sirable to make surplus foods available to 
needy people in the United States. 

We believe that such foods should be dis. 
tributed through public welfare agencies. 
We realize, however, that certain problems 
of distribution would arise. Certain needy 
persons are not, of course, receiving public 
assistance because of the restrictions of cat- 
egorical assistance. For instance, in the 
State of Missouri employable persons are not 
eligible for public assistance regardless of 
the extent of their need. 
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Also our public assistance offices are under- 
staffed and are carrying very large caseloads. 
It might be questionable whether they 
would be in a position to certify persons not 
on their roles, and handle distribution. 
This would have to be decided by these 
agencies, however. 

We should also be sorry to see any re- 
gression with regard to the present practice 
of providing cash relief. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this State in getting 
away from a commodity basis for relief. It 
would be important to make a clear distinc- 
tion between the regular policy of cash relief 
and the distribution of surplus foods as a 
special circumstance. 

We appreciate your consulting with us on 
this proposed bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Frances GOopALtL, 
Executive Secretary, Family, Old Age, 
and Children’s Division. 
Soctat PLANNING COUNCIL OF 
Sr. Louis anp Sr. Louis Counryr, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Sutttvan: I have examined with 
considerable interest H. R. 7870 which has 
been introduced by you which proposes to 
establish a food stamp plan. 

It is my opinion that a food stamp plan 
would be very useful and helpful to many 
thousands of individuals in the St. Louis 
area now receiving public assistance whose 
grants in many instances are inadequate, as 
well as to a number of unemployed people 
who are not eligible for public assistance be- 
cause they are classified as employables. Sev- 
eral well informed individuals with whom I 
have discussed your proposal are definitely 
enthusiastic about it and have indicated 
their wish to support it. 

For your information, I am enclosing a copy 
of a recent study we have made of the unem- 
ployment and relief situation we have here in 
St. Louis and St. Louis County which indi- 
cates that there are quite a few persons in 
need of relief but unable to get it because 
they are employables. 

It would seem to me for such a food-stamp 
plan to be effective, however, some of the 
following conditions would need to be met 
by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

1. That the stamps be redeemable in retail 
food outlets, perhaps where individuals cus- 
tomarily shop. This was the nature of the 
food-stamp plan in the prewar years. 

2. If the above plan is not possible and 
distribution depots of some sort have to be 
established, then Federal funds should be 
available for financing the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating such depots. 

3. The probability is very good that our 
State division of welfare would be the cer- 
tifying public-welfare agency in Missouri. 
The division does not have the personnel to 
certify individuals not on public assistance 
and some emergency provision for funds to 
obtain such personnel would need to be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

Four or five years ago, if I recall correctly; 
an opportunity was presented in the State 
and in St. Louis for the distribution to indi- 
viduals of certain surplus foods. We were 
not able to avail ourselves of that oppor- 
tunity because there were no funds for 
financing the cost of distribution and financ- 
ing the personnel needed for certifying as to 
need. Unfortunately, this might be the situ- 
ation again if the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not given funds for handling distribution 
and certification. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rupoipn T. DANSTEDT, 
Executive Director. 
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Socta, Service EXCHANGE, DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 
or St. Louis ano Sr. Louis Counrr, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954, 
The Honorable Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. Sutirvan: I am very glad to 
have an opportunity to comment on your 
bill, H. R. 7870, to provide for the distribu. 
tion of surplus food supplies to needy fam- 
ilies through use of a food-stamp plan. | 
know that many people to whom I have 
talked recently share your concern about in- 
adequately nourished families and individ. 
uals in our midst, and the concurrent 
accumulation of surplus foodstuffs which 
might be used in provide them with a diet 
more conducive to maintenance of health, 
and to the rehabilitation of individuals now 
dependent on the community. I have been 
in the welfare field long enough to recall 
the benefits provided under the previous 
plan, which aided not only the recipients of 
the surplus foods, but also the producers on 
the farms and the retail merchants who 
distributed the supplies. 


As a first priority, I would think such food 
should be channeled to recipients of public 
assistance through our State division of wel. 
fare. With the blind, aged, and permanent. 
ly disabled persons receiving maximum 
grants of $55 per month, adequate nourish. 
ment is impossible for recipients with no 
outside income. We see these aged and dis- 
abled persons constantly faced with the need 
to make degrading adjustments to this in. 
adequate income. Small wonder that so 
many of our aged are helpless and lethargic, 
and that disabled persons are not rehabili- 
tated, but remain dependent on the com- 
munity the rest of their lives. Recipients of 
aid to dependent children, which provides 
a maximum of $60 for a mother with one 
child, are possibly even worse off and the 
results even more poignant, since the de- 
privation of children fosters many later prob- 
lems for the community and the Nation, 
The families who must depend on thé State. 
financed general relief program have for 
years received relief in an amount sufficient 
to provide only 55 percent of a minimum 
standard budget. Since this group is com- 
posed of people only temporarily or partially 
disabled, they would appear to have a good 
potential for rehabilitation and adequate 
diet is certainly an important factor in such 
& program. 

Since the State division of welfare has no 
direct-assistance program for families of em- 
ployable persons who are without jobs, many 
of these families are now turning for help to 
the privately financed charities, such as fam- 
ily service agencies of the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, etc. To illustrate, in December of 
1953, the St. Louis city public welfare office 
had 1,163 cases receiving general relief and 
the Chest agencies had 1,100 such cases. 
These families, as well as many who cannot 
be aided by private charities because of limi- 
tations of staff and. funds, could certainly be 
helped by the program you propose. 

I am quite sure that the State department 
of welfare would have to have Federal funds 
provided to finance the job of certification 
and distribution. I doubt. whether the de- 
partment could even handle certification of 
families on their own rolls without addi- 
tional personnel for which they now have no 
funds. The previous plan, which provided 
for distribution through food retailers, 
placed the surplus commodities in easy reach 
of aged or disabled persons. If this plan is 


not feasible at this time, some provision 
would need to be made for deliveries at home 
for persons unable to go to a distribution 
center and carry home packages. This agail 
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would have to be financed with Federal funds 
jn all likelihood. : 

I earnestly hope that this bill will be en- 
acted, and that the problem of financing 
certification and distribution can be worked 
out through use of Federal funds. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. HENDRICKS, 
Executive Secretary. 
Srate DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, Mis- 
souri, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Sutxtrvan: Your recent let- 
ter and a copy of H. R. 7870, together with 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
containing your remarks on this resolution 
have been received and read with a great 
deal of interest. I am taking the liberty of 
referring this to our St. Louis city welfare 
commission, which is bipartisan and is com- 
posed of four prominent city residents. Mr. 
Henry F. Chadeayne, of the General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co. is chairman, and the 
other members are Mr. Julian Cohn, of the 
Weil Clothing Co.; Miss Edna Emme, presi- 
dent of the Godofroy Manufacturing Co.; 
and Mr. Chester E, Stovall, director of indus- 
trial relations of the St. Louis Urban League. 
It is believed that their evaluations of this 
bill would be of more value to you than my 
own. In addition, a copy of your letter to- 
gether with a copy of my reply will be for- 
warded to Mr. Proctor N. Carter, director of 
the division of welfare, for his information 
and evaluation. The responsibility of de- 
termining whether or not the division of 
welfare can act as a certifying agent for 
these food stamps rests with the State 
director. 

Public assistance programs, which are ad- 
ministered by the Missouri Division of Wel- 
fare, do not always provide sufficient grants 
for the complete maintenance of recipients. 
There are numerous cases who because of 
statutory limitations on the amount of as- 
sistance granted are unable to meet their 
needs on the grants they receive. In one 
of the programs, that of general relief, it has 
not been possible to give adequate grants due 
to insufficient amount of money available 
for this program. For many years Missouri 
has not provided assistance to employable 
persons or in households in which there is 
an employable member. During these 
periods of high employment most people are 
able to secure jobs and there was little need 
for assistance. With the retrenchment in 
the defense program and a general lowering 
of the employment level there are people 
who are unable to get jobs and are in need. 
Under our cufrent regulations it is not pos- 
sible to provide these persons with assist- 
ance grants. From the above, therefore, it 
would appear that there are three broad gen- 
eralized groups who would be aided under 
the provisions of H. R. 7870. . 

As you may recall the division of welfare 
did act as a certifying agency when surplus 
commodities were distributed prior to World 
War II. Those commodities which were pro- 
vided by the Department of Agriculture were 
distributed through the use of WPA labor. 
In 1940 a food stamp plan was inaugurated 
whereby these foods were distributed through 
merchants. I was inducted in the service 
shortly after this plan started so do not 
have personal knowledge of it; however, it 
is my understanding that it worked quite 
well and was very satisfactory both to the 
recipients and merchants as well as the ad- 
ministeri agency. If such distribution 
could be made under H. R. 7870, this would 
seem to better serve the needs of the clients 
who could redeem the stamps in stores within 
their areas and not be forced to make long 
journeys to some warehouse in another sec- 
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tion of the city. It would probably be pleas- 
ing to the merchants for it would bring peo- 
ple into their stores and give them a part 
in the distribution, thus they would not be 
looking upon it as competition. Lastly, it 
would solve the problem of rental of ware- 
houses, packaging, storage, and distribution 
for in a city like St. Louis this could be a 
very costly operation. 

I am very grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity of reading H. R. 7870, and I am sure 
you will be hearing from the members of 
our Commission after they have had an 
opportunity to review the material. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. RIPpPero, 
Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office 





Buford Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, down 
in the mountains of northeast Georgia, 
in the Ninth District of Georgia which I 
am privileged to represent, there is being 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
a mammoth multipurpose dam on the 
Chattahoochee River. The dam struc- 
ture has come to be commonly referred 
to as Buford Dam, Buford being the 
name of the town nearest which the 
structure is located, but the impound- 
ment will create a large and magnifi- 
cent lake in the picturesque mountain 
country of this southern region. The 
lake will be formed chiefly from the 
waters of the Chattahoochee River and 
throughout this Nation the Chatta- 
hoochee River has gained fame among 
school children, lovers of literature and 
even soil and water conservation experts 
by reason of the Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee written many years ago by 
Georgia’s immortal poet laureate, Sidney 
Lanier. 

Individual efforts leading to the con- 
struction of this dam have been numer- 
ous. Scores of distinguished citizens 
from Fulton County, Ga., led by their 
mayor, the Honorable William B. Harts- 
field, have worked closely with the Hon- 
orable James C. Davis, who represents the 
Fifth District of Georgia here in the 
Congress. Congressman Davis has 
worked untiringly and unselfishly for 
the construction and completion of this 
project. My predecessor in the Congress, 
the Honorable John S. Wood, of Canton, 
Ga., contributed immeasurably to this 
project. Many distinguished citizens 
from Gwinnett County and Hall County 
and Forsyth County and Dawson County, 
and Stephens County and Habersham 
and White Counties where the great river 
has its beginning, have contributed val- 
uable time and effort toward this de- 
velopment. Georgia’s junior Senator, 
the Honorable Ricnarp B. RUSSELL, has 
worked untiringly, and, sometimes in the 
face of obstacles which would break the 
efforts of the ordinary man, to bring 
this project to complete realization. All 
of these deserve our praise for their ef- 
forts in behalf of this work. Through 
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their foresight we, in that section of 
Georgia, are going to benefit tremen- 
dously. The lake could be appropriately 
named for anyone of this vast number 
of distinguished citizens and officials. 

However, years ago the renowned Sid- 
ney Lanier in his beautiful Song of the 
Chattahoochee told the real story of why 
1 day man would find it necessary to 
harness these waters in order to preserve 
the great natural resources of the region. 
‘The poem has been memorized by school- 
children all over Georgia, and, in many 
parts of our Nation. Few in Georgia are 
without knowledge of the moving poem 
written by Sidney Lanier about this river. 
Therefore, many hundreds of citizens 
and scores of civic clubs and organiza- 
tions in my district have decided that 
the lake should be named for this im- 
mortal poet, and in response to their 
entreaties I have introduced H. R. 9045 
seeking to have this lake named “Lake 
Lanier.” I wish that I had the time to 
tell you what each of these organiza- 
tions and individuals have said with ref- 
erence to their reasons for naming this 
lake in honor of our great poet. This 
cannot be done, but in the Gainesville 
News, a Georgia weekly published in the 
thriving metropolis of Gainesville, Ga., 
by the Honorable Charles Hardy, he has 
summed up all of these reasons in an edi- 
torial carried in his paper several weeks 
ago. That editorial entitled, “Down 
Through the Valleys of Hall’ is inserted 
herewith so that all of you may under- 
stand the real feelings of our people and 
their reasons for wanting this lake carry 
the honored name of Sidney Lanier: 

Down THROUGH THE VALLEYS or HALL 

Not that we have anything to do with 
naming the new reservoir lake that will be 
formed by Buford Dam, or that our opinion 
will amount to much, but the News is defi- 
nitely for naming the new body of water 
Lake Lanier, after Georgia Poet Laureate 
Sidney Lanier. 

We base our belief and our like for Lake 
Lanier on the beautiful Song of the Chat- 
tahoochee, written by Lanier, and which all 
school children have memorized ever since it 
was written. It is a beautiful poem that 
ripples along as the waters of the Chat- 
tahoochee ripple along “out of the hills of 
Habersham, down through the valleys of 
Hall.” Those who have traveled the Chat- 
tahoochee from its source above Robertstown 
back to the top of the gap, and along Spoil 
Cane Creek along the Unicoi Gap Road, and 
those who have waded it at Helen and fished 
it east of Mossy Creek Campground, camped 
on its banks, and followed it over the rapids 
and through the still waters, marvel at the 
way Lanier captured the rhythm of the river 
as it “hurries amain to reach the plain, run 
the rapid and leap the fall.” 

Sidney Lanier captured something in his 
Song of the Chattahoochee. He put it down 
in words on paper for all generations to enjoy. 
No more fitting tribute to one of Georgia's 
immortal spirits and one of Georgia's mighty 
rivers could be paid than to name the reser- 
voir “Lake Lanier.” 

The Buford Dam will restrain the wild 
waters of the Chattahoochee, and will ac- 
complish that which the rushes, waterweeds, 
laurel, ferns, and the fondling grass could 
not. The dam will cause the waters to abide, 
abide here in the valleys of Hall. Naming 
the lake for Sidney Lanier will also cause his 
name to forever abide, abide here in the Hills 
of Habersham and here in the valleys of Hall. 
It would be a most fitting tribute. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 58 
F2ITENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has a group of substantial, hard 
working, industrious people whose racial 
origins are in the Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia. They have adopted our ways and 
are staunch supporters of our liberty, 
and appreciate our freedoms. In the 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, they see an opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of the freedom to those 
still under Soviet control in these two 
Republics. On their behalf, I would like 
to insert the following letter in the 
REcoOrD: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
CoMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck., N. Dak., May 7, 1954. 
The Honorable Orro KRUEGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KRUEGER: It is our un- 
derstanding that House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, advocating the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Re- 
publics of Ukraine and Byelorussia and the 
United States, is soon to be brought before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee for final 
consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mrs. FRaNCEs P. BOLTON. 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplomats. 
Assuming that the Soviet Union would accept 
the offer, we would have an access, formerly 
denied us, to the capitals of the two most 
important and largest non-Russian Republics 
in the Soviet Union. Ukraine with a popula- 
tion of 43,572,000 and Byelorussia with a 
population of 10,525,000 are two of the most 
sensitive and unstable areas within the Soviet 
orbit. 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and faith for the Ukraine and Byelorussian 
people that their miserable plight under the 
Soviets and the aspirations toward inde- 
pendence from Moscow are fully appreciated 
by the United States to which they look 
for aid in their struggle. Both of these non- 
Russian nations have established their inde- 
pendence 35 years ago with the collapse of 
the czarist empire, before being crushed by 
Communist imperialism. Each nation has 
its own language, religion, culture, literature, 
history, and glorious tradition of fighting 
for liberty and freedom. Ukraine, as the 
Kingdom of Kiev, was well-known since the 
second half of the eighth century. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic proposal 
would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also undermine Moscow’s fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful rela- 
tions with the West. 

We respectfully urge you, to favorably sup- 
port this resolution, for it is of vital im- 
portance to American security and victory in 
America’s dealings with the Communist 
threat. We will appreciate your inserting 
this statement into the ConcressionaL REc- 
ORD as a matter of public record. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZuUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA State Branch of 
North Dakota, 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars Loyalty Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 1, which was Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Loyalty Day, it was my privilege 
to have a United States flag flown from 
the Capitol for the future use of the 
VFW in Georgia. As the flag was flying 
from our Nation’s Capitol, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in Georgia and throughout 
our country were observing Loyalty Day. 

In the rush of everyday life many of 
us tend to forget the great privilege of 
being an American. A brief reminder 
now and then makes us appreciate the 
fact that we live in a free country. The 
VFW Loyalty Day program was inaugu- 
rated as an annual event to help supply 
this reminder, to counterattack the 
Communists May Day celebrations, and 
to help minimize the effects of Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

In Georgia the program was directed 
by State Commander Joe T. Wood, of 
Gainesville, and State Loyalty Day 
Chairman Charles A. Moran. In dis- 
cussing the fine program they state: 

Loyalty Day is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, 
and cooperative effort to exhibit national 
unity and rededication to our democratic 
ideals. 

It is gratifying that each year more and 
more of our fellow citizens are demonstrating 
their interest and concern and are eager to 
help spread the movement so that eventually 
all will participate in some way. As the 
world situation continues to become more 
serious and the security of our country and 
the safety of our fellow citizens imperiled, 
our thoughts turn more to the Almighty to 
whom we must intercede for victory in this 
global life-and-death struggle with the Red 
hordes, 


The VFW asked all denominations in 
the State “to build up sermons and mes- 
sages around the theme of loyalty—loy- 
alty to God—being mindful of the fact 
that the very foundation and framework 
of our Government is based on belief in 
God, and that it is to Him that we must 
look for aid.” 

Organizations and schools were urged 
to use the pledge to the flag that was 
adopted at the last State encampment: 
It is: 

I pledge allegiance, under God, to the flag 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


I consider it an honor to serve as an 
honorary vice chairman of the Georgia 
Loyalty Day Committee. The founda- 
tion of the program is the same as that 
of our great country, a fundamental 
belief in God. 

This country, while recognizing the 
dignity of the individual, has developed 
into the richest and most powerful 
Nation in the world. For example, the 
United States has only 6 percent of the 
world’s land and only 5 percent of the 
world’s population, but we produce in 
this country well over 40 percent of the 
world’s total output of goods. We are 
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the world’s largest exporter and importer 
and we have created about two-thirds of 
“the world’s savings. 

It is well for all patriotic Americans 
to observe loyalty day by rededicating 
themselves to the principles of our trieq 
and proven American way of life. Ip 
fact, we might all follow the suggestion 
of the Georgia VFW—“Loyalty day 
every day.” 





Salute to the Commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted at a mass meeting com- 
memorating the 163d anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3d, 1791, held at the Polish Home in 
Lackawanna, N. Y., on Sunday, May 2, 
1954: 


Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day proclaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the individual; 

Whereas within the past. decade since the 
end of ‘World War II, Communist Russia, as 
a result of fearful and shameful appease- 
ment of western democracies, has seized a 
sector of Poland and subjugated Poland and 
other free nations under the yoke of commu- 
nistic imprisonment; 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should fully awaken our Government to 
fuller defenses against threatening evils on 
the part of Russia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as Americans whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the four freedoms, 
feel dutybound in the name of justice and 
equality to pledge loyalty and allegiance to 
our great and beloved United States of 
America to be always on guard against com- 
munism; be it further 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens of 
Polish descent, hereby repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and 
beloved United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we appeal that our great 
Republic of the United States of America, 
which guarantees freedom and liberty to all, 
do everything in its power to restore those 
blessings of liberty. to millions of enslaved 
Poles who are now suffering political, reli- 
gious, and economic persecution in their 
land; be it further 

Resolved, That the now functioning pro- 
Communist government of Poland, illegally 
imposed upon the once free people of Poland, 
be brought to an accounting before the 
world’s tribunals of justice for the excesses 
and persecutions of the countless thousands 
of Polish citizens. We demand that the 
perpetrators of the persecutions of the 
thousand-year-old established state religion, 
the Roman Catholic faith, together with its 
spiritual leaders, namely, His Eminence 


Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of Po- 
land, be denounced and punished according 
to the immensity of their crimes; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
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pwight D. Eisenhower; to the Vice President, 
Richard M. Nixon, President-of the Senate; 
to the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles; 
to the United States Senators Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman; to Congressmen 
John R. Pillion and Edmund P. Radwan. 
Wr.1muM M. Srrpowany, 
Chairman, 
Josern F. K13, M. D., 
Watrer J. Lone, 
JOHN F. ASZKLER, 
JuLIaA MOLENDA, 
LoTrte HakzYNskI, 
StTerHen Guz, 
Resolution Committee. 


LACKAWANNA, N. Y¥., May 2, 1954.” 





Gov. Dennis J. Roberts Applauds 
Democratic Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday evening more than 1,500 en- 
thusiastic Democrats attended a Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner in the Mayflower 
Hotel here in Washington. 

The dinner was the culmination of a 
9-day conference of party leaders at 
which an inventory was taken of the 
state of the Union and an appraisal 
made of the contribution of both major 
political parties to the general welfare 
and security of our country, as well as of 
our position in world affairs. 

Gov. Dennis J. Roberts, of my home 
State of Rhode Island, was one of the 
leaders who spoke af the dinner. His 
address was a true appraisal of the rec- 
ord of the two political parties in the 
83d Congress which I feel should be 
made available for all to read. 


Therefore under leave already granted 
me, I include as part of my remarks 
Governor Roberts’ address. It follows: 


The dinner is a well-deserved tribute to the 
record of the Democratic Party in Congress. 

I count myself particularly fortunate this 
evening to be able to join in this tribute. 
On behalf of the Democrats from outside 
Washington, I congratulate with all my heart 
the record of the Democrats in the Senate 
under the skillful and able guidance of 
LYNDON JOHNSON, and those in the House 
under that wise statesman, Sam RayBurRN. 
It is fitting that the Governor of the smallest 
State in the Union should be given this 
Opportunity to salute the Democrats in the 
Congress and these two gentlemen from a 
somewhat larger State. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
to compliment Chairman Steve Mitchell and 
his staff for their hard work and for the 
excellent way in which they are bringing 
inspiration and leadership to our party 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
great country. They are, of course, getting 
some powerful assists from sources which, I 
assume, are somewhat beyond their control. 

What Congress does, or fails to do, affects 
vitally our own country and the whole 
free world. Im examining the record of 
Congress, what do we find? On the Demo- 
cratic side, responsibility and restraint. We 
find a unified, responsible Democratic Party 
working in the best interest of the whole 
country; a Democratic Party that restrains 
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itself from blind partisanship, that is not 
afraid to support the present administration 
when it acts in the interest of the people, 
and a Democratic Party that offers construc- 
tive proposals when the administration is 
wrong or is without a sound program. 

Take two diverse but significant examples. 
Democrats have backed the President in his 
low-cost housing program against the em- 
bittered opposition of many in his own Re- 
publican Party. In foreign affairs, the re- 
sponsible leadership of the Democratic Party 
has backed the President against the mis- 
takes and misjudgments of his own party. 
It is almost conceded that on the large, 
crucial issues, Republican eyes have turned 
to Democratic votes in Congress. 

The present administration has borrowed 
or continued basic democratic programs. 
They have, of course, accepted only mini- 
mum goals; but in accepting basic demo- 
cratic legislation, they have admitted the 
validity of the great social program of our 
party, which when out of office they so fierce- 
ly condemned. Our party has not been guid- 
ed by the selfish partisanship of the Repub- 
lican Party, but has continued to support 
progressive programs whenever they have 
been consistent with basic democratic plans. 

Perhaps one of the greatest signs of the 
restraint of our party’s leaders in Congress 
has been displayed in their lack of personal 
vindictiveness. Whenever Democrats have 
disagreed with a portion of the administra- 
tion’s pi , they have attacked the sub- 
stance of t particular program and have 
not sought to engage in a virulent attack 
on the individual presenting the program. 

Now, let us go on the Republican side. 
What do we find? Massive indecision and 
a house divided. Their record in the past 
15 months has been one of much studying— 
investigation—but of very little tangible 
positive results. 

A truce has been effected in Korea, but we 
seem on the brink of a far worse situation 
in Indochina. There is nervousness and 
anxiety in our own country. The President 
recently felt obliged to take cognizance ‘of 
that fact in a broadcast. On the economic 
front there has been in many quarters more 
than anxiety—there has been real hardship 
and dislocation. 

I come from a highly industrialized 
State—a State whose principle asset is the 
skill and the know-how of its people. We 
are a productive people ready, willing, and 
able to turn our great energies to fruitful 
economic pursuits. What is true of Rhode 
Island is equally true of many other sections 
of our country, and yet we find ourselves, 
through no fault of our own, engulfed in 
large-scale unemployment. I do not sug- 
gest that the Nation is in the throes of a 
national disaster. I have faith that we shall 
work ourselves out of our present unem- 
ployment, but it must be said that the pres- 
ent large-scale unemployment confronting 
us is awesome. Under present circum- 
stances we have a right to expect that the 
administration will take affirmative steps 
which will quickly reverse the downward 
trend. It has been said by Republican apol- 
ogists that Democratic Congressmen who 
have warned against what is happening are 
prophets of gloom. 

The fact is that the Democratic Party in 
Congress has demonstrated its willingness 
to face up to present economic conditions 
and to support a program for a prosperous 
and vigorous economy. Just as the Demo- 
cratic Party has forgone political advantage 
at the water’s edge, so too have we forgone 
political advantage on matters affecting the 
well-being of our economy. Epithets have 
been hurled by those who would divert at- 
tention from the basic fact—the urgent need 
for a dynamic program which comprehends 
an expanding and prosperous economy. 

In this hour, when the world is sorely 
divided; when the free world is faced with 
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the unending menace of red aggression and 
when our country carries the heaviest burden 
in the fight to sustain the free world, the 
obligation of an opposition party is heavy and 
all embracing. The manner in which you 
have discharged your obligation is the meas- 
ure of your achieVement. You have been a 
loyal, strong, effective and cooperative oppo- 
sition party and we Democrats throughout 
the country are proud of you. 

The Republicans in Congress seem sttill to 
be acting by reflex action. For 20 years 
their first instinct was to oppose, and they 
seem unable to drop that habit. They seem 
so used to being a minority party that it 
would seem a pity that we did not return 
them to that happy state as soon as possible. 

Not only do the Democrats throughout the 
country appreciate the work of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, but I venture to say that 
your work has not gone unnoticed by even 
those who strayed from the Democratic fold 
in the last election. We are approaching an 
election year in which the record of this Con- 
gress will play an important part. Your role 
in it may well be decisive. Again let me 
salute you in behalf of all Democrats for the 
manner in which you kept aloft the Demo- 
cratic banner and made it a rallying point 
for Democrats throughout the country who 
face the coming elections with confidence 
and enthusiasm. 





Resolution of Roosevelt Home 


Owners’ Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
I received from the Roosevelt Home 
Owners’ Club, of Chicago, Ill., com- 
menting on the high cost of food in this 
city. It appears to me to be quite timely. 
RESOLUTION OF ROOSEVELT Home OWNERS 

Cius at a REGULAR MEETING HELD ON APRIL 

8, 1954, ar CHIcaco, ILL. 

Whereas the Roosevelt Home Owners Club 

membership is made up of about 400 owners 
of small homes, the majority of them resid- 
ing in and owning property in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illi- 
nois; 
‘ Whereas at a regular meeting held in the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State 
of Illinois, on April 8, 1954, among other mat- 
ters taken up was the matter of the high 
cost of food in the city of Chicago, while the 
farmers in the countryside outside said city 
were receiving much lower prices for their 
produce than they were receiving formerly, 
notwithstanding the increase for their pro- 
duce as sold to the consumer in the city of 
Chicago; 

Whereas be it further— 

Resolved, That this matter be called to the 
attention of the Honorable THomas 8S. Gor- 
pon, Congressman in our district: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the matter of the disparity 
in prices as received by the farmer for his 
produce and that paid by the consumer in 
the city of Chicago for the same produce be 
called to the attention of the said Hon. 
Tuomas 8S. Gorpon, Congressman in our 
district. 

RooseveLt HoME Owners CLUB, 
By Water KraJsewsk!, President. 
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Freedom for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED E.-BUSBEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 3, 1954, the Select Committee 
To Investigate the Incorporation of the 
Baltic States Into the U. S. S. R., com- 
monly referred to as the Baltic Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, held hear- 
ings in Chicago on the means and tech- 
niques used by Soviet Russia in taking 
over Poland as a satellite nation, in vio- 
lation of the Yalta agreement. 

One of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee was Mr. Charles 
Rozmarek, president of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance and president of the 
Polish American Congress. It has been 
my honor and privilege to know Mr. 
Rozmarek personally for many years, 
and I am familiar with the tireless and 
devoted work he has done in behalf of 
the people of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD Mr. Rozmarek’s state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT 
OF THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
Gress Berore THE Se_ect Com™mirrer To 
INVESTIGATE THE INCORPORATION OF THE 
Batic States Into THe U. S. S. R., May 3, 
1954 


I was immensely pleased when I learned of 
the formation of this congressional commit- 
tee. I was even more gratified when I 
learned recently that it had extended the 
scope of its investigations. I am sure that 
my feelings are shared, not only by 6 mil- 
lion Americans of Polish descent, but also 
by millions of other Americans who recog- 
nize the Communist danger and who are 
deeply concerned with the basic American 
concept of freedom and justice for all men. 

I welcome this committee to Chicago. 
More Americans of Polish descent live here 
than in any other city in the United States. 
I am sure that all of them welcome you here 
and appreciate your worthy and judicious 
efforts. My position as president of two of 
the largest Polish organizations, the Polish 
National Alliance and the Polish American 
Congress, qualifies me, I think, to speak in 
the name of all Americans of Polish descent. 

We appreciate, too, your thoughtful Kind- 
ness in choosing today, which is Poland’s 
national holiday, as the date of your first 
hearing, and we feel honored that you 
planned to take testimony from free Poles 
on this day. 

We Americans feel that the Polish case is 
very important because Poland is the largest 
country in central-eastern Europe. During 
our generation we have witnessed two world 
wars which had commenced in Europe and 
in which Americans had to die. Poland is 
the key to peace in central Europe. It is, 
therefore, indispensable that she be free 
and independent. Without a free Poland 
there can be po peace in Europe. Moreover, 
a strong and independent democratic Poland 
is the first line of defense for the Western 
democracies as well as America against 
totalitarian aggression. 

We, Americans of Polish descent, under- 
stood the Soviet intention and the Soviet 
policy long ago. I don’t have to quote our 
innumerable books, pamphlets, articles and 
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speeches in which we sounded our warn- 
ings. Beginning as early as 1939 I raised 
a voice of warning to such leaders as Roose- 
velt, Truman, Hull, Stetinius, Byrnes and 
Acheson against Soviet treachery. Unfortu- 
nately, for a long time our warnings were 
ignored. 

Alarmed at the turn of events, we Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, organized the Polish 
American Congress at a great convocation 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 28, 29, 30 in 1944. 

In my keynote address to the 3,000 dele- 
gates assembled at this historic conclave, I 
stated that one of our objectives was “to 
express our unequivocal support of the 
American foreign “policy based upon the At- 
lantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. The 
impartial application of the principles enun- 
ciated in the Atlantic Charter will assure a 
just and lasting peace to all the United 
Nations, among whom is our first and ever 
faithful ally—Poland.” 

At that time I also said: “There have been 
disquieting indications of late that certain 
Americans, instead of leading all the Allied 
Nations toward a democratic future, are 
ready to push Poland, the Baltic countries, 
and other democratic nations into the sphere 
of a dictatorial power. 

“Those Americans seem to forget that 
pushing millions of people into the Russian 
orbit means forcing them to live under an 
antidemocratic government with its abhor- 
rent collectivism and with its one-party sys- 
tem run by a‘secret police force more efficient 
than the dreaded Gestapo. It means for 
these innocent people an endiess suffering 
instead of a free, democratic life of their own 
choice. It means placing them behind prison 
bars. 

“Unless we stand firmly by the sacred 
principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter, 
a third world war, worse than the present 
one, will be inevitable within our own gen- 
eration. 

“The people of America are sending war 
supplies to the Soviet Union with one spe- 
cific purpose—and that is—to be used ex- 
clusively for the defeat of our common 
enemy—Germany. We are not supplying 
the Soviets with American airplanes, tanks, 
and ammunition so as to enable her to dis- 
member Poland, the charter member of the 
United Nations. Nor are we sending Russia 
lend-lease equipment to enable her to oblit- 
erate the peaceful republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, or any other country whose 
only sin is a preference for democratic gov- 
ernment to an atheistic dictatorship.” 

On October 11, 1944, President Roosevelt 
received a delegation of the Polish American 
Congress at the White House. 

As spokesman for this group, I expressed 
fears that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter which the United States had pledged 
to uphold were being abandoned to placate 
@ rapacious ally, and I presented a strong 
plea of justice for martyred Poland. 

In conclusion I stated: “In view of the 
attitude of Soviet Russia to the Polish Gov- 
ernment, we ask for your assurance, Mr. 
President, that you will insist that neither 
an alien nor a puppet system of government 
shall be imposed upon Poland nor that any 
part of her population will ever be disposed 
of or transferred against the really freely 
expressed will of the Polish people.” 2 

The President, in reply, expressed sym- 
pathy for our cause and stated that “Poland 
must be reconstituted as a great nation.” 
He also stated that “It is very important 
that the new Poland be one of the bulwarks 
of the structure upon which we hope to build 
@ permanent peace.” The President prom- 
ised to take the necessary steps to insure 
Poland's independence. 

A photograph of this delegation together 
with the names of all present I am present- 
ing to this congressional committee. You 
will note in the background of this picture 
a large map of prewar Poland. It is sig- 
nificant that there was no Curzon line on 
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this map which we interpreted as indicat. 
ing President Roosevelt's approval of , 
strong, free Poland within her rightful pre. 
war boundaries. We did not know at th. 
time that at Teheran an agreement had beep, 
made to surrender almost one-half of Polang 
with 15 million people to Russia. 

On October 28, 1944, a week before the 
national elections, President Roosevelt jp. 
vited me for another conference in his prj. 
vate train in the Illinois Central Station at 
Chicago. 

Following this conference, I issued the fo}. 
lowing statement: “During the visit of the 
Polish American Congress delegation to the 
White House on October il, and during my 
conversation with the President on October 
28 in Chicago, he assured me that he wij 
carry out the pledges of the Democratic Party 
with regard to our foreign policy and that 
he will see to it that Poland ts treated justly 
at the peace conferences.” 

The President had definitely assured me 
that he would uphold the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. fe 
told me that he distrusted Stalin, as he hag 
been fooled by him on several occasions. 

The President also expressed strong fear 
that Stalin might again team up with Hitler 
as he did at the beginning of the war. “L¢ 
us win the war with Germany first,” he said, 
After Hitler’s defeat, he indicated that he 
would know how to take care of Stalin. 

I wish to state that at this conference in 
Chicago I was shocked by the President's 
physical appearance. I told my close friends 
at the time that Ibelieved that he had only 
a short time to live. 

About 3 months later we witnessed the 
spectacle of a sick President of the United 
States taking a dangerous and tedious long 
trip all the way to Russia for the Yalta Con. 
ference, where he was outwitted and out- 
maneuvered by the Soviets. . 

It is to be noted that among those in Pres. 
ident Roosevelt’s advisory group at Yalta was 
the convicted perjurer, Alger Hiss. 

The most charitable interpretation I can 
give to President Roosevelt's role at Yalta 
was that he was a very sick man and perhaps 
did not know that he was signing a death 
warrant for the free people of Europe and 
Asia. 

It is tragic, but nonetheless true, that 
American and British diplomacy, seemingly 
fascinated by the Soviet giant and distracted 
by a policy termed “war expediency,” did 
not properly or efficiently protect the in- 
terests of Poland. This, mind you, in spite 
of the clear obligations which both the 
United States and Great Britain undertook 
with regard to their faithful ally. 

Let’s look at the record. Great Britain 
obligated herseif by guaranties, which she 
gave to Poland on March 31, 1939; the British- 
Polish Mutual Assistance Pact of August 25, 
1939; and by further assurances given dur- 
ing the Battle of Britain where, incidentally, 
25 percent of all casualties were Polish fliers. 
By her commitments, Great Britain gave her 


solemn pledge to help Poland preserve her | 


independence. Great Britain committed her- 
self not to conclude any agreement with § 
third power concerning Poland, and espec- 
ially no agreement that might prove injur- 
ious to Poland, without first consulting the 
legal Polish Government. In spite of all 
these assurances, agreements and commit- 
ments, we now know from the memoirs writ- 
ten by Her Majesty’s Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, that Great Britain conducted 
secret negotiations with the Soviet Union 
to the detriment of Poland’s territorial and 
political integrity a long time before the 
war ended. We now know that Great Britain 
concluded an agreement with the U. 8. 8. RB. 
first in secret at Teheran, and then openly 
at Yalta—an agreement that deprived Poland 
of 49 percent of her prewar territories. And 
it was the same British Government that hed 
promised to work for, not against, her trusted 
and loyal Polish ally, who forced on the 
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people of Poland the so-called coalition 
overnment—a government led and con- 
trolled for the most part by the Kremlin's 
ents. 

wrt is with sadness and regret that we 
Americans must admit that the American 
war leadership abandoned the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter—principles that mil- 
lions of American soldiers were giving their 
lives to uphold. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed by 47 coun- 
tries, including the United States and our 
ally, Poland, guaranteed that every nation 
would have a right to elect its own govern- 
ment. It was in violation of the Atlantic 
Charter that American leaders gave in to 
Soviet blackmail and that America became 
a party to the farcical Council of Ambassa- 
dors. This council was set up at the Yalta 
meeting. Its Job was to impose a govern- 
ment on the Polish nation. Acting against 
the Atlantic Charter, American leadership 
urged the free Poles to join the Kremlin- 
controlled coalition Government of Poland. 
Failing again to observe the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, American political leader- 
ship, without the consent of the legal Polish 
Government, decided in agreement with the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain, to give to 
Russia half of Poland. It didn’t seem to oc- 
cur to anyone to ask the 15 million people 
of eastern Poland if they wanted to become 
part of the Soviet Union. While the terri- 
torial changes in the enemy countries were 
to be decided at future peace conferences, 
the surrender of half of the territory of the 
faithful ally—the country that was first to 
fight, the country that gave everything in 
the common struggle against totalitarian- 
ism—was to take place befure any peace con- 
ference. If that were not bad enough, the 
question would be decided by third powers 
and the legal Polish Government would have 
no hand in the decision. And this is exactly 
what happened. 

The Yalta agreement does not bind the 
United States. It was never submitted for 
ratification to the Senate of the United 
States as prescribed by the Constitution. Be- 
cause it has no legal value, we, as free 
Americans, will never cease to call for its ab- 
solute rejection. The Yalta agreement does 
not bind and never has bound the Polish 
nation or the legal Polish government, still 
operating under the most difficult circum- 
stances in London, because the legal gover- 
ment was never a party to the agreement. 

Because of the perfidious Soviet methods 
and unfortunately because of the weakness 
and lack of vision on the part of the western 
democratic leadership, the Soviet Union has 
extended its control over 600 million people 
in the last 10 years. This means the Soviet 
Union now controls at least 800 million peo- 
ple, one-third of the human race. 

Your committee is now investigating the 
methods and injustices that enabled the So- 
viet Union to achieve this unprecedented im- 
perial power. It is extremely important that 
the American public knows of your work and 
understands its significance. America has 
become the decisive power in the free world. 

More and more Americans are becoming 
aware ‘of the Communist danger. May I say 
now at this hearing that you, Congressman 
KERSTEN, known and respected as you are 
by millions of Americans for your uncompro- 
mising support of the policy of liberation— 
you and the other distinguished gentlemen 
of your committee, are the best proof of the 
blessed change, of the new awareness, that 
has taken place in this great Nation. That 
is why, speaking in the name of 6 million 
Americans of Polish descent, I welcome you 
to the great city of Chicago, I pledge our sup- 
port, and I say we are proud that we have 
such Congressmen and such a chairman of 
this vital committee. 

You, gentlemen, are the case to- 
day for an international criminal trial, 
which sooner or later will send the world’s 
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most vicious criminals to the gallows. I sub- 
mit, there are sufficient provisions under the 
present rules of the United Nations Charter 
to indict the Soviet Union for all her in- 
humanities in violation of the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized nations. 
The success of any such action now rests on 
the diligence with which you, gentlemen, 
pursue this unprecedented investigation. 
God bless your efforts. 





Oil Workers Union Protests Job 
Curtailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said recently concerning the Na- 
tion’s employment situation. I am in- 
cluding in my remarks today a letter ad- 
dressed by the Inter-Union Council, Oil 
Workers International Union, to the 
stockholders of the Tide Water Associa- 
ted Oil Co., which touches upon two very 
important developments. 

This protest points out that the com- 
pany has carried on a drastic curtail- 
ment of jobs within its plants without 
the normal reason of curtailed produc- 
tion or operations, and also the effect 
that imports of foreign oil by this com- 
pany is having on its employment of 
American labor. 

Company policy can account for some 
of this curtailment. But the impact 
made upon jobs by foreign oil imports 
is very significant. Considered in the 
light of the whole oil industry, the im- 
pact made on jobs by such imports in 
one company becomes a matter of grave 
concern. Permitted to go on unrestrict- 
ed, this trend can and will become a 
threat to the future stability of the do- 
mestic production of oil and could, in 
time of great emergency, make our na- 
tional defense a great deal more pre- 
carious. 

This is not an isolated company prob- 
lem. It is something that should be con- 
sidered along with many other danger 
signs in connection with the overall in- 
dustry security as regards foreign oil 
imports. 

The employees’ letter follows: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives of your employees, wish to bring 
to your attention a situation seriously af- 
fecting the lives of people who have given 
many years of their lives to the building and 
developing of the Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. 

Until recent months the number of em- 
ployees in our bargaining units exceeded 
5,000; within recent months your manage- 
ment has effected a drastic curtailment so 
that now over 1,000 of your employees have 
been laid off, and additional employees 
have been retired without having their 
positions filled by new employees. For 
example, until recent months your Bay- 
onne, N. J. refinery employed approximately 
1,900 people, and now it employs about 1,225 
people in our bargaining units. Of this num- 
ber, 120 were retired, and the balance laid 
off. This is a reduction of 675 people in this 
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one refinery alone. In our Mid-Continent 
area we represented approximately 270 peo- 
ple. We now represent 170, and this is a 
curtailment of 100 people. In your west coast 
division we represented approximately 2,830 
people, and now we represent around 2,500. 
This is a curtailment of around 330 people. 

Now if this situation was brought about 
by financial reverse of your company, we 
could understand it; or if it was brought 
about by a lessening of your production in 
the oil fields, we could understand it, but let 
us restate to you the actual case. 

For the year 1953 your sales have increased 
approximately $56 million over 1952; your 
profits before taxes increased $4 million, and 
your net profits increased almost $5 million. 
Your surplus for the year increased $6 mil- 
lion, and the net worth of your company 
went up $22 million. 

During this tremendously profitable year 
of 1953 you reduced the number of your em- 
ployees by 809, which was a 7.1-percent de- 
crease in employment, but your net profit on 
your investment went up 1.4 percent; your 
net profit on sales went up 0.5 percent, but 
most important, your net profit per man- 
hour of production increased from $1.32 in 
1952, to $1.69 in 1953—an increase of 37 
cents per man-hour. 

Now during this same year when your 
profit per man-hour had gone up 37 cents, 
and when you had decreased the number of 
your employees by 809, your runs to the 
stills, or daily through-put, had increased by 
20 percent. 

Also during this period of curtailment of 
manpower in your onerations in the United 
Sates, your employes discovered through 
articles in the newspapers, that your com- 
pany has budgeted tremendous amounts of 
money to bring back on stream the plants 
and facilities of the Mitsubishi Oil Co., Ltd., 
a Japanese corporation, of which the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. owns 50 percent of 
the stock. This is the corporation that fed 
the Japanese navies and armies with petro- 
leum products during the Second World War. 
Your employees wonder if products of this 
corporation are to be used to compete with 
products developed and produced in the 
United States. The notoriously low wages of 
foreign oil companies seriously disturb em- 
ployees in the United States, especially when 
we see expansion in foreign operations and 
curtailments going on at home. 

The thing which disturbs us is the im- 
portation of foreign crude oil into this coun- 
try while at the same time employees of the 
American companies are being laid off. Last 
year we imported 236.6 million barrels of 
crude oil into this country, a gain of 27 mil- 
lion, or approximately 13 percent over 1952— 
and this in a period when American com- 
panies were curtailing their employees in 
the United States. 

We also understand that the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. has a 5-year agreement to 
purchase crude oil produced by Pacific West- 
ern in the neutral zone of Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait, and from May to December of 1953 
imported an average of 13,000 barrels a day 
into your Avon refinery in California. 

Now the position of the trade union move- 
ment has never been that it has the right 
to tell management how to operate its busi- 
ness, but we do feel we have a right and a 
moral obligation to call to the attention of 
the company, and especially the stockholders 
thereof, these matters which directly affect 
the lives of their employees and their tenure 
of employment with a company. Your em- 
ployees have given many years of their lives 
in helping you to build the Tide Water Asso- 
clated Oil Co. into a very large and success- 
ful corporation. Their years of faithful serv- 
ice has been made possible by having the 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. operate as a 
successful corporation, but your company, 
as well as our unions, recognize that no cor- 
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poration can be successful without having 
well-satisfied and cooperative workers, be- 
cause your workers in the past have been 
cooperative and have worked harmoniously 
with your management in bringing about an 
efficient-running organization. The proof is 
that you have realized an ever-improving 
position in your profits. 

We ask that you as a company, desist from 
this drastic curtailment program; that you 
accept your responsibility as a mighty cor- 
poration, and help to bring about full and 
stable employment, not only within the 
United States, but especially within each of 
the communities where your main plants and 
facilities are located. Certainly you recog- 
nize that a responsibility is yours in doing 
your corporation's share in maintaining a 
stabilized economy in this country. 

We ask that you not only stop this cur- 
tailment program, but that you also restaff 
your plants so that no employee is required 
to work under conditions which might not 
be considered completely safe. By the cur- 
tailment of your maintenance crews, it is 
the feeling of the balance of your employees, 
that you have brought about conditions 
wherein adequate maintenance is not being 
performed, and that equipment is therefore 
not safe to operate. 

The undersigned representatives of the 
employees in your operations throughout the 
United States and acting by their direction, 
recommend to you your serious consideration 
of correcting the inequities which the ac- 
tions of your management has brought about. 

The members of our organizations are dis- 
turbed by the complete lack of security which 
all of them feel as a result of such curtail- 
ment. This drastic curtailment seriously 
endangers the safety and well-being of the 
employees. Continued action of this nature 
will destroy any spirit of cooperation which 
exists between the employees and your com- 
pany. 

The urgency and seriousness of the situa- 
tion demands immediate and appropriate 
relief for the people affected. By comply- 
ing with the requests urged herein, the 
company can exact for itself a more har- 
monious relationship in its vital labor rela- 
tions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph Ellingson, United Petroleum 
Workers, New York, New Jersey; 
Charles Gaffney, Avon Refinery, Oil 
Workers International Union, CIO; 
Lloyd Zimmerman, Westside Pipeline, 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO; 
Charles Florence, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas Division, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Adam Sadowski, Bayonne 
Refinery, Employees Association of 
Bayonne, Inc.; Henry Prairie, Ventura 
Production Department, Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO; Charles F. 
Armin, Coordinator, Tide Water Inter- 
Union Council; Louis Guido, United 
Petroleum Workers, New York, New 
Jersey; James McKune, Bayonne Re- 
finery, Employees Association of Ba- 
yonne, Inc.; Armand Monlux, Avon 
Refinery, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Richard Jones, Avon Re- 
finery, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Jack Griebel, Los Angeles 
Basin, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; James A. Morgan, Inter- 
national Representative, Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trtte 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the COoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGrEssIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 74%4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. ~ 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIoNa, 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided; That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGREssIONaAL REcorD. 

9. The Pubiic Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction. 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnisped to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Record of the Eisenhower Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
‘JN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday evening the State of Maryland and 
the people of the First Congressional 
District were honored to have the Hon- 
orable JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Speaker 
of the House, deliver an address. 

Speaker MARTIN paid very complimen- 
tary and deserving tribute to Epwarp T. 
Muter, who represents the First Dis- 
trict, and the people of the Eastern 
Shore are extremely proud of TED 
Murr, and are fully aware of the able 
way he has represented them and of the 
service he has been to the Congress and 
his country. 

In his address Speaker MarTIN gave a 
personal report on the progress of the 
Eisenhower administration, and I per- 
gonally believe that it is a record of which 
every Republican can be proud. 

During the congressional campaign 
the Republican Party will run on its 
record, and I think that record will 
stand the scrutiny of the electorate. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appness By Hon. JosePH W. MartTIn, Jr., or 
MassacuusettTs, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
RePRESENTATIVES, AT A DINNER MEETING OF 
THe REPUBLICAN STaTe CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
For Ceci, COUNTY, AT THE ARMORY, ELKTON, 
Mp., May 8, 1954 


Tt is a great pleasure for me to be in Elkton 
and meet with the fine folks of Cecil County, 
one of the Nation’s oldest political divisions. 
Talways have a very good time when I am 
Within the borders of the great Free State 
of Maryland. 

Iam especially pleased to be present at 
this splendid Republican gathering in an 

oric community in a really historic sec- 
tion of our country. 
It is gratifying to come to a section which 
Tepresented in Congress so ably by Epwarp 
T.Mnire. You people are fortunte to have 
man of the caliber of Tep Mr.LeR watching 
Out for your interests in Washington. He 
‘has been a great aid to me in working to put 
the Republican program. He is a mem- 
‘ber of the Appropriations Committee, a most 
‘MMportant congressional assignment. With 
your votes, you will be able to express your 
|Sppreciation of his years of service in Wash- 
on, and I know you will coninue him in 
‘Ofiice by a big majority. 
I would like to emphasize that Tzp MILLER 
4s always zealous in advancing what is good 
his district. In this connection, I want 
affirm that he led the fight and is chiefly 
bsible for the White House approving 


























Appendix 


an appropriation of $96 million for the im- 
provement of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal. 

You people of Maryland are deeply inter- 
ested in what is being done for our country 
and for our people by the Republican Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration. I 
propose tonight to make a personal report 
on just what accomplishments have been 
made by your new team in Washington. 

Sixteen short but eventful months ago, 
the Eisenhower administration and the 83d 
Republican Congress took office in Wash- 
ington. You heard much talk about the 
“mess” in Washington during the last cam- 
paign. But at that time we were unable 
to comprehend the extent of the “mess.” 
The Republicans inherited a Government 
riddled with scandals and the stains of cor- 
ruption blemishing the halls and corridors 
of Government agencies. 

The Republicans inherited waste and in- 
efficiency simply beyond belief. The Re- 
publicans inherited fumbling and bungling 
doctrines of socialistic planners that were 
shaking the financial foundations of our 
Government. In short, there was a gigantic 
house-cleaning job to be done right off the 
bat. 

Well, I want to emphasize right now that 
there has oeen a clean-up in Washington. 
When President Eisenhower made his ap- 
pointments, he put a premium on honesty 
and integrity. The happy hunting days of 
the “fixer” and the “percentage” boys are 
done. Anyone transacting business in Wash- 
ington today knows that a new atmosphere 
prevails. Once again all of us, Republicans 
or Democrats, can rightfully take pride in 
the high standards existing in your new 
Federal Government. 

That is an accomplishment that I know 
you will want to emphasize in the campaign 
days ahead. 

To achieve progress, there must be a well- 
defined goal. The Republicans have that 
goal and a program for its achievement. 

President Eisenhower, in outlining his pro- 
gram, said that its prime objective is “the 
building of a stronger America.” “A stronger 
America,” the President said, is “a nation 
whose every citizen has reason for bold hope; 
where effort is rewarded and prosperity is 
shared; where freedom expands and peace 
is secure.” 

The President detailed his program in a 
series of messages to Congress. I want to 
say right now that never before in my years 
of service in Washington have we had a 
President who has done so much to cooperate 
and work in harmony with the Congress. 
The President does. not believe in the as- 
sumption of dictatorial powers by the Chief 
Executive. He is a champion of the prin- 
ciple of coequality among the three branches 
of the government, the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the judicial. 

The President’s recommendations were re- 
ceived with a real spirit of harmony and 
cooperation by the Republican Congress. 
Thus a “new team” came into being in 
Washington—a Congress and a President 
working hand in hand toward the better- 
ment of America. 

I am going to tell you good Republicans 
just what actually and positively has been 
accomplished by the “new team” in Wash- 
ington. I know that you are interested and 
will want to pass these facts on to your fel- 
low workers and to your neighbors, 


A key pledge of President Eisenhower and 
the Republican Congress was to eliminate 
the wasteful spending and cut out the fat. 
Harry Truman had prepared and submitted 
a budget to the new administration and the 
new Congress which he said could not be cut 
a thin dime. The “new team” went to work 
together on the Truman budget and reduced 
it by $14 billion. Just «think of it—#14 bil- 
lion of waste and unnecessary expenditure 
cut out of a single budget. Your Republican 
Government did this without sacrificing a 
single essential Government service. In 


“ plain fact, we are giving the people far better 


service and they are getting more for their 
tax dollar. 

The cut of $14 billion from the Truman 
budget made it possible for a reduction of 
10 percent in Federal income taxes beginning 
January 1, 1954. This was the first break 
in the long, long trend of ever-increasing 
taxes. 

But your “new team” in Washington was 
not satisfied with just this 10 percent re- 
duction. 

We went to work to fulfill the campaign 
pledges of lower taxes and tax revision. 
Consequently, I can tell you tonight that 
we have provided a tax saving to every 
American earner, every American family. 

The bulk of the savings has gone to the 
individual, not to business enterprise, as you 
would be led to believe by the wailing ex- 
ponents of tax, tax, spend, and tax. 

Facts speak for themselves. As of today, 
Republican administration policies and Re- 
publican congressional action have resulted 
in a total of $7,400,000,000 in tax savings. 
More than two-thirds of this tremendous 
amount of savings goes directly into the 
pockets of the wage-earner and family and 
other individuals. This is based on the tax 
reductions which have already gone into ef- 
fect, plus those proposed in the House-passed 
tax revision bill. 

In addition, that portion which directly 
benefits business provides the means for ad- 
ditional plant expansion, the investment 
that creates new jobs, and a more free and 
independent economy. Our prosperity de- 
pends upon jobs for every American who, 
wants to work. A tax policy which provides 
more jobs is in the best interests of every- 
one in America, 

The reduction of individual income taxes 
on January 1 saved the taxpayers $3 billion, 
Next, the excess-profits-tax burden on busi- 
ness was eliminated, which saved $2 billion. 

Then on April 1, the Republican Congress 
reduced excise taxes as much as 50 percent 
in a great many items of daily need. This 
provided an additional $1 billion for our tax- 
payers to spend for the things they need and 
want. The Republicans cut the excise tax 
on a great many items of everyday use. The 
tax on local telephone service was cut from 
15 to 10 percent, the tax on long distance 
calls was cut from 25 to 10 percent. The 
transportation tax was cut from 15 to 10 
percent. The tax on powder, lipstick, and 
other toilet goods was cut from 20 to 10 per- 
cent. The tax on handbags and wallets was 
also cut from 20 to 10 percent, as was the 
tax on electric light bulbs. 

Next, the Republican House Ways and 
Means Committee completed the most com- 
prehensive overhauling of our tax laws that 
has been done in the past 50 years. On the 
floor of the” House, the Republican Party 
supported this tax-saving measure whole- 
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heartedly. But for that support, it would 
not have passed. The House bill will pro- 
vide another $1,400 million in tax savings 
during its first full year of operation. 

This Republican tax savings bill benefits 
every segment of our population from the 
young to the old. The bill increases to 
$1,200 the income tax exemption for retired 
school teachers, firemen, policemen, and 
others living on set incomes as a result of 
their long and faithful service. 

The bill also provides for a $600 exemption 
for each child regardless of that child’s in- 
come, a provision that enables a tax-paying 
parent to encourage his children to work 
during summer vacations without losing 
them as income tax deductions. 

The bill increases the amount everyone 
can deduct from tax payments for medical 
expenses and also allows a working parent 
to deduct $600 for expenses incurred in car- 
ing for children under 10 years of age. 

These are more Republican achievements 
you can talk about. 

The $7,400 million tax saving brought 
about by cooperation between the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Republican 
Congress is the biggest in the history of our 
Nation. 

We all know what inflation has done to 
the dollar and to the everyday life of the 
American people. Your Republican admin- 
istration pledged itself to do everything pos- 
sible to bring a halt to inflation. This has 
been done. For the first time since 1940, 
the steady decline in the value of the dollar 
has been stopped. 

During 1954, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has actually gone up. A halt has 
been brought to the spiral of constantly 
climbing prices. This is evident almost 
every time you now go to the store to make 
@ purchase. 

Just how did the Republicans stop infia- 
tion? One of the first acts of your new Re- 
publican team back in February and March 
of 1953 was to throw price and wage con- 
trols out the window. This ended a 12-year 
period of regimentation which had hand- 
cuffed and stifled our economy. 

Through the removal of these artificial re- 
straints, production was stimulated, and the 
increased supply of goods and services which 
resulted had a great deal to do with pushing 
prices downward. It was simply the old story 
of supply and demand doing an effective job 
in a free market. 

Our economy drive also had much to do In 
bringing a halt to inflation. In the past ad- 
ministration a great part of the pressure 
which kept sending living costs upward came 
from the Federal Government’s wasteful 
spending and the policy of constant borrow- 
ing. This means of operation simply pumped 
more and more paper money and credit into 
the bloodstream bf the Nation’s economy, 
consequently forcing prices ever upward. 

The real victim of inflation was the person 
of limited means, wage earners, farmers, re- 
tired persons, and the like. Naturally, these 
are the people who have the least amount of 
leeway in their budgets to take care of con- 
stantly rising prices. 

By halting ruinous inflation, President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Congress 
have rendered a great service to all of the 
people, but most particularly to those in the 
lower-income brackets and those of limited 
means. 

Let's take a look now at the economic pic- 
ture. It f8 a fact that 1953 was the most 
prosperous year in United States history. 
That is a matter of unassailable record. 

The next fact is that this year of 1954 
seems likely to be the second best year in 
history. Of course, we'd like to have this 
year set another record, but we also think 
having the second best year is a pretty fine 
accomplishment. 

And there is this difference: We are no 
longer at war. We are making the transition 
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from 14 years of war, preparation for war, 
and the aftermath of war to what we hope 
will be permanent peace. 

The transition will not be easy. It entails 
the best that is in all of us, and it entails 
sacrifice by some. But war also entails sac- 
rifice—very great sacrifice—for millions of 
human beings. We can all be thankful now 
that this kind of sacrifice is not being de- 
manded today. . 

Let us also keep a sense of perspective. 
There are pluses as well as minuses in the 
present situation. And, despite the efforts 
of some of our opponents to talk the coun- 
try into recession, the pluses still far out- 
number the minuses. 

Unemployment declined by 260,000 during 
the month of April, reversing a trend which 
began last October. Employment in- 
creased by nearly half a million during the 
month, as measured during the week ending 
April 10. The agencies which watch these 
developments reported “there was evidence 
that unemployment continued to decline as 
the month progressed.” There are today 
approximately 6014 million people gainfully 
employed in our country. This effectively 
answers the partisan politicians who are 
chanting the country is headed for the 
bowwows. 

While it is still too early to be absolutely 
certain that the economic adjustment has 
run its course, we do know that the steps 
already taken by the Congress and the Eis- 
enhower administration are paying off in 
strong signs of improvement. These steps 
include the tax cuts and a number of other 
monetary actions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has made pos- 
sible easier borrowing by business and con- 
sumers by making sure that banks have a 
plentiful supply of credit for those who wish 
to borrow. The Treasury is managing the 
national debt at the lowest interest rates 
in many years, and this helps keep interest 
rates down for borrowers. The Treasury is 
doing its financing so as not to compete 
with other borrowers. 

One very noticeable efféct of these positive 
steps is the record construction boom, which 
is generating high activity throughout the 
economy and creating many thousands of 
jobs. 

I believe that we should look at all the 
facts in our economic picture, put them in 
their true perspective, and then apply the 
weight of logic and reason. If this is done, 
I am confident the Nation will be able to 
size up its current problems as they truly 
exist, and we will be able to bring them 
to solution. 

I told you about the ending of the scan- 
dals and the restoration of confidence and 
faith in your Federal Government. In this 
connection, there has been a rebuilding of 
Government ethics of another nature. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his campaign promised 
@ cleanout of disloyal persons from the Fed- 
eral payroll. He was not long in office when 
at his direction the Government adopted a 
strict new security program that was de- 
signed to clean out the Reds, the leftwing- 
ers, fellow travelers, and other security risks. 

President Eisenhower's program was based 
on the principle that working for the Gov- 
ernment is not a right, but is a high privi- 
lege, and that anybody whose background or 
record did not meet the new security tests 
did not belong in the Government. 

The latest report on the operations of this 
new security program revealed that 2,429 
Government employees have been separated 
from their jobs. 

Your new Republican team is completing 
® job of reorganizing the Federal Govern- 


- ment which was started by the Republican 


80th Congress back in 1947. One of the 
first acts of the 83d Congress was to amend 
the Reorganization Act, extending the au- 
thority of the President to streamline Gov- 
ernment agencies up to April 1, 1955. A bit 
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later, another bill was enacted which re. 
created the Hoover Commission origina) 
established by the 80th Congress, giving th, 
new group broader powers and jurisdiction 
to bring about efficiency in Government. 

Under the new laws Congress has Pp 
10 plans for reorganizing and Streamlining 
the Federal Government. Task forces of the 
new Hoover Commission are hard at work on 
new reorganization proposals, the enactment 
of which will mean a saving in tax dollars 
to the American people. 

Another commission is making a study to 
untangle relations among Federal, State, ang 
local governments in order to come up with 
ways to save money and at the same time 
give better service. 

The Republican Congress acted quickly ang 
vigorously in matters affecting the health of 
the Nation. As one of its first acts in 1953 
Congress created a new executive Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, with Cab. 
inet rank. Three other important health 
measures have been enacted by the House 
One provides Federal aid to State and local 
governments for construction of hospitals 
and health centers. The second, enacted in 
March 1954, extends and expands for 3 years 
the survey and construction of hospital fa. 
cilities throughout the country. The third, 
enacted just last week, gives the States more 
authority and leeway in the use of Federal 
grants-in-aid for public health services, in. 
cluding the fight on cancer, tuberculosis, 
heart disease, and mental health. This bill 
will simplify an outmoded patchwork of 
Federal grants and will streamline Federal 
aid to improve health in States and com- 
munities where it is most needed. 

House committee hearings have laid the 
groundwork for improving and expanding 
social security. 

The finest highway improvement bill in a 
decade has been enacted into law. 

Agricultural committees in both Houses 
are working on an improved-farm program 
in the best interests of all the people—farm. 
ers and city folk alike. 

You realize, of course, that the daily grind 
of the efficient mill in Washington doesn't 
produce every 24 hours results which are 
screamed by headlines. But they are r- 
sults, and they all are a pattern of the pro- 
gram for progress and achievement. 

We have made notable achievements in two 
other fields—national defense and foreign 
policy. These new policies in the most im- 
portant sphere of national defense and vital 
foreign policy operations have been called the 
New Look. I want to say that’s the kind of 
Néw Look that best fits our interests. 

President Eisenhower appointed an entire 
new set of military leaders, including the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff. They have given in- 
tensive study to our military position and 
have come up with a revised, up-to-the 
minute strategy. 

This strategy is based on two realities. The 
first of these is that the Kremlin's master 
plan is to dominate the world, including 
the United States. The second reality is on 
the favorable side: It is that nuclear weapons 
and airpewer give us astonishing powers to 
deter aggression. Our main defense today is 
the Kremlin’s knowledge that if it should be 
foolish enough to launch war upon us, we will 
retaliate in massive proportions. At the same 
time, we are building our own continental 
defenses to make doubly certain of your 
safety. 

With our strategy based on the twin facts 
of atomic weapons and far-ranging airpower, 
we have been able to bring defense costs 
down to a level which can be supported for 
whatever period is necessary. This means, 
in simple language, that we will be able to 
protect ourselves from Communist aggres- 
sion as long as that menace lasts; and we 
will not be risking bankruptcy and prostra 
tion in the process. 

Under this strategy, we are building the 
Air Force to a record strength, and we we 
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also strengthening the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps all down the line with more 
modern weapons and more advanced tech- 
ues. 

* are building for the long pull—for long- 
term safety. We will keep America strong, 
safe and secure as long as the slightest dan- 
ger exists. 

secretary Dulles is valiantly struggling to 
rescue the United States and the world from 
the disastrous policy of appeasement, a policy 
which permitted the Soviets to gain dom- 
ination of Asian countries one by one. 

We are struggling to arouse Asians to the 
necessity of banding together to resist the 
steady march of communism. With Paki- 
stan, Thailand, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
gouth Korea, the Philippines, Japan, and 
Formosa united in a common cause and 
openly supported by the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, and New Zealand, 
this fight can be won and probably without 
firing a single shot. 

Such a combination would not require 
American foot soldiers. There are sufficient 
Asiastics to provide the manpower if prop- 
erly equipped and trained. And an Asiatic 
army fighting for Asiatic freedom would 
eliminate the tag of American imperialism. 

This organization can and would win free- 
dom for every country. People fighting for 
freedom cannot be defeated. It’s a fine ideal 
for which Secretary Dulles struggles, and he 
is entitled to the support of all people who 
wish to stop Communist aggression and keep 
ablaze the light of freedom in Asia. 

I have reported to you briefly just whet 
your new Government has been able to do 
for all of the people of our great country in 
the period of 16 months. 

I sincerely believe that they are accom- 
plishments of which all of us can be proud. 

But there is still much to be done. We 
must have a Republican Congress in 1955 
and 1956 which will support our great Re- 
publican President and complete the job he 
has set out to do. 

The American people have today in Wash- 
ington an administration and a Congress 
solemnly dedicated to fulfill all of their 
pledges and promises, 

The Republican administration and the 
Republican Congress are committed to econ- 
omy in government, to the lessening of bur- 
donsome taxes, to crack down on the Com- 
munists, to oust those who are disloyal, to 
the building of a mighty military defense to 
keep our Nation strong, to the continuation 
of new foreign policy which restores us to our 
rightful place in the world, and to a peace 
based on prosperity for all. 

One final word to you who believe in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his purpose to build a 
prosperous America and a peaceful world. 
The Eisenhower program will not be given a 
fair chance for success unless there is a Re- 
publican majority in both the House and 
the Senate. Democratic control of either 
branch would unquestionably scuttled and 
baffle the carrying out of his worthy ob- 
jectives. 

The only effective way to support President 
Eisenhower is to give him a Republican 
Congress, 





Is Post Office a Public Service or Public 
Utility? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 18, 1954, I issued a 
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separate minority report protesting the 
enactment of H. R. 6052, a postal rate 
increase bill, at this time, and in view of 
more recent developments, I take this 
occasion to emphasize my opposition to 
such enactment in this term of Congress. 

I feel that we should refresh our 
memories somewhat in this deliberation 
and in this connection, I wish to point 
out that on September 7, 1951, during 
the debate on the floor of the Senate 
concerning the last postal rate increase 
measure there was a great deal of un- 
certainty as to the validity of the figures 
presented by the Post Office Department. 
I quote the Honorable Senator Frank 
Cartson, from page 11254 of that Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

There is a great deal of doubt in the 
minds of many of us as to the methods used. 
We should like very much to spend a great 
deal of time in studying the cost ascertain- 
ment methods, to see whether the Post Of- 
fice Department is using a system which is 
fair to the various types of mail and in the 
distribution of the mail. 


Although the postal rate increase bill 
Was passed in 1951, the outgrowth of 
these deliberations, having to do with 
uncertainty as to the Post Office De- 
partment presentation, was the intro- 
duction and passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 49 calling for a thorough study of 
the Post Office Department and its 
methods. This measure was passed by 
the Senate in the first session of the 
83d Congress. The work under this 
resolution has been completed, and I 
am pleased to report that the Senate 
has authorized the issuance of the re- 
port of the Advisory Council to the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, which was established by Senate 
Resolution 49. As a member of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I have had an opportunity 
to review, as anyone has, this report 
and believe it to be a very thorough 
and complete report on the Post Office 
Department. 

If there was reluctance to pass the 
last postal rate increase bill because 
of the uncertainty of the facts pre- 
sented by the Post Office Department, 
it seems to me unwise to pass another 
rate increase at this time. The Carlson 
committee report provides a basis for 
a long-range solution to the many prob- 
lems dealing with postal rates, and I feel 
that full study and attention should be 
given this document before further con- 
sideration is given to H. R. 6052, the 
pending postal rate increase bill. 

On March 31 the Postmaster General 
issued a companion report entitled, 
“Financial Policy for the Post Office 
Department.” It is interesting to note 
that both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department ask the Con- 
gress to establish a definite postal policy 
as a basis for resolving the many prob- 
lems pertaining to the postal rate con- 
troversy. In this connection I call the 
attention of the Congress to a state- 
ment from the Postmaster General’s re- 
port, contained on page 108 of that 
document: 

(D) A permanent expression of postal 
policy is overdue: Clearly, a reconsideration 
of the basic charter of the Post Office is over- 
due. Congressional action is necessary to 
define its service objectives, to establish a 
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rate-making philosophy, to give more free- 
dom to management, and generally to pro- 
vide all reasonable means of achieving an 
efficient and lwo-cost postal system. Con- 
tinuing uncertainty, contention, political 
expediency, and partial measures (or no 
measures at all) add up to legislative inef- 
fectiveness. The present Congress can make 
history if it finds and adopts a permanent 
and sensible course of action for the future. 


It may take some time for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to acquaint themselves 
with both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department’s reports. These 
should be fully and carefully studied be- 
fore any further action is taken on postal 
rates because now we have a basis for a 
permanent solution to this perennial 
controversy. I, for one, am satisfied that 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee’s report is an outstanding job. 
I feel that Senator Cartson and his com- 
mittee should be heartened by the extent 
to which there are protests to the find- 
ings of the Advisory Council. 

The Postmaster General’s proposed 
policy statement asked that the Congress 
consider the Post Office a “public utility” 
but this seems to straddle the issue of 
whether the Post Office Department is 
a@ business or a service. The Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee calls for a policy 
in which the Post Office Department will 
be termed a “service.” 


The report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment sets forth certain statements to the 
effect that the incremental cost principle 
is invalid for postal purposes. The Post- 
master General’s report, on page 133, 
states: 

Nowhere in the early history of the Post 
Office is there any implication by the Con- 
gress that any class of mail should be en- 
titled to be a burden on any other class of 
mail, or that other classes of mail should be 
considered as merely incidental items to 
first-class in the function ef the postal 
service, 


However, elsewhere in the Post Office 
Department’s report this objection seems 
to be fully dissipated. In discussing the 
fixing of rates by formula pricing, on 
page 115, the Post Office report makes 
the following statement: 

6. First-class mail and airmail, being pre- 
mium services, should, between them, absorb 
as an addition to allocated cost an amount 
equal to the sum of: (1) the loss on foreign 
mails and special services (except such por- 
tion as is computed to relate to other classes 
of mails); (2) the discount from cost on 
second-class mail; and (3) the discount from 
cost on third-class mail. 


Elsewhere in his report, on page 159, 
the Postmaster General, in referring to 
an item of $53 million for loss on regis- 
try, insurance, collect-on-delivery, and 
other special services, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Post Office feels that the rates being 
charged may be at the maximum that the 
traffic can bear, although further studies are 
being made. It also believes that, since these 
are auxiliary services, any losses on them 
should be supported by revenues from other 
classes of mail with the greatest percentage 
of responsibility going to first-class. 


In light of the foregoing, I suggest that 
the Post Office Department is in error, 
and I further maintain that they are also 
in error in insisting that the present rate 
bill should be passed immediately. 
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This seems to be contrary to the intent 
of Congress as set forth back in 1951 and 
as realized in the work of the Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The Postmas- 
ter General presented a bill to Congress 
before the Senate study was completed. 
One can only conclude that it was based 
on patchwork and guesswork. We should 
not hastily pass a bill before the real 
facts are known. Let us not subject the 
American people and important seg- 
ments of our business structure to in- 
creased expenses in this critical time in 
our economy until we have the facts. 
Let us defer action on H, R. 6052, the 
postal-rate-increase bill. 





Fiftieth Year Jubilee of the Juvenile Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Slovak Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 2 
I had the privilege of attending the 50th 
year jubilee of the juvenile division of 
the Pennsylvania Slovak Union held in 
the Hotel Sterling in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The supreme officers and directors of 
this union are listed as are the program 
of the jubilee and a brief history of the 
juvenile division: 

SUPREME OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE 

PENNSYLVANIA SLOVAK UNION 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Bendik, R. C. 
spiritual adviser; Rev. John Koval, G. C. 
spiritual adviser; Hon. John Kmetz, honorary 
president; Stephen J. Tkach, president; John 
Slivovsky, first vice president; Martin Desht, 
second vice president; Martin Podskoch, Sr., 
secretary; Joseph Simkovich, treasurer. 

Michael Bonchonsky, president of trustees; 
Stephen J. Kavulich, secretary of trustees; 
John Istvan, Thomas Onzik, Mat Rusnak, 
Andrew Dzurek, trustees. 

Joseph J. Puhy, editor of official organ, 
Bratstvo; Paul R. Selecky, Esq., legal adviser; 
Dr. John J. Bendik, medical adviser. 


PROGRAM 
America—Hej Slovaci...........-- Assembly 
Invocation.._Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Bendick 
Spiritual adviser 
Introduction of toastmaster__........___. 
Hon. John Paulus, general chairman 


Toastmaster__......._- Martin Podskoch, Jr. 
President, Rev. Matthew Jankola district 
Ee Stephen J. Tkach 


Supreme president, Pennsylvania Slovak 
Union 


i isititneinieatraciemae Francis Parrish 
Junior Branch No. 3, Hazelton, Pa. 
RN ces ceiscpieity nar taaiienniapenchenia Bernice Zavada 


Junior Branch No. 105, Exeter Boro, Pa. 


Slovak address_Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Sobota 
Honorary spiritual adviser 


Vocal selections..........- Michael Malenda 
Remarks__.._ Congressman Epwarp J. BoNIN 
RUNG sed nt Rev. Leo J. Flood, C.S.C. 
President, King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
I indie ctincinnct Hon. John Mikula 
Introduction of Under Secretary of the 
RONG ciidtittnnnnmemniind Hon. John T. Kmetz 
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RATE ccinitioncdiiaind Hon. John Slezak 
Under Secretary of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A ee Hon. John 8S. Fine 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Denekiction.....ccncenconesu= Rev. John Koval 
Greek rite spiritual adviser 
Bene NE sence cecwctenoscn John Skorvira 
Accompanist _.........--.- Miss Vera Mirmak 


Accompanist to Mr. Malenda_----------- 
Prof. Charles Button 


Frrry Years: 1904-54 


The birth of the juvenile division of the 
Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and Greek Cath- 
olic Union occurred at the annual meeting 
held on June 23, 1904 in Nanticoke, Pa. The 
following supreme officers were present: Rev. 
John Halyko, spiritual adviser; Andrew 
Lupco, president; Andrew Bushik, vice pres- 
ident; Edmund Lembik, financial secretary; 
John Kraynak, recording secretary; Stephen 
Lukac, treasurer; Edmund Uffalussy, man- 
ager of the printery; John Jurc, Stephen 
Pisony, and Stephen Wagner, trustees, where 
by a unanimous vote of all officers present, 
a plan was submitted and adopted to estab- 
lish a juvenile division of the Pennsylvania 
Slovak Roman and Greek Catholic Union, 
and that Catholic children from age 6 to 16 
be eligible for membership. 

This action of the supreme Officers was 
subsequently ratified at the 11th convention 
of the parent organization held in Hazelton, 
Pa., on June 19-24, 1905, at which time the 
new juvenile division already consisted of 
28 branches with a membership of 1,128. 





“Indispensable” Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Christian Science Monitor, one of the 
Nation’s most reputable newspapers, is 
doing a magnificent job in presenting the 
issues surrounding the construction of 
Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This controversial dam is a 
key unit in the development of the water 
resources of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming. This development—the 
upper Colorado River storage project— 
has received the active support of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Interior Douglas McKay. 

The position of the advocates of Echo 
Park Dam is clearly stated by Roscoe 
Fleming in an article in the Monday, 
May 10, 1954, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. The article follows: 

“INDISPENSABLE” EcHO ParK Dam 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—The position of advocates of the 
proposed Echo Park Dam is simply this: It 
is an indispensable key structure in develop- 
ing irrigation, power, and industry through- 
out the whole upper Colorado River Basin, a 
development long promised to the people of 
this vast area. 

Further, it will hardly touch the beauties 
of Dinosaur National Monument, and will 
render those beauties much more accessible 
to the people of the country, who own them. 

Why does the whole billion-dollar upper 
Colorado storage project—now before Con- 
gress and controversial largely because of the 
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controversy over Echo Park—mean so much) 
Because 40 years ago half the flow of the 
river, every drop precious in an arid region, 
was promised to the lower-basin States. Th, 
other half was promised to those of the upper 
basin where the water originates. Califor. 
nia, as one of the lower-basin States, has 
received its share to overflowing; the upper. 
basin States—Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexi. 
co, and Utah—must have the storage projec; 
if they are ever to get their share. 


IMPORTANCE OF ECHO SITE 


Their getting their share depends toa large 
extent on whether they can ever have any 
more population, industry, and prosperity 
than they have now—whether, in short, they 
are to be participants in the further develop. 
ment of America or sit on the sidelines, 

Why does Echo Park mean so much? 
Because all irrigation-power projects must 
meet criteria of need and feasibility, plus 
the thrifty standards of the Eisenhower aq. 
ministration. 

With Echo Park Dam in place, the whole 
upper-basin storage project indisputably 
would mieet these standards. Without it, 
the whole project might well fall. 

It is perhaps significant that no qualified 
engineer has ever approved any suggested 
alternative site to Echo Park, its proponents 
say. The crucial criterion is that of evapora- 
tion. 

Water is precious in the West, and a lot {s 
wasted through return to the air by evapora- 
tion before it can do the work for which it 
was stored. 

For example, some 800,000 to a million 
acre-feet yearly evaporate from the surface 
of Lake Mead, or enough for the domestic 
needs of a city the size of New York. 

Undersecretary Tudor, a capable engineer 
hoping to find a solution that would satisfy 
everyone, recently spent a month studying 
and traveling practically every inch of the 
Echo Park area and all suggested alternative 
sites. 

He came to the reluctant conclusion that 
the waste involved in any other site was 
too great to consider. The inevitable power 
loss of about 200,000 kilowatts at any other 
site is relatively dispensable, he said, but the 
water loss through evaporation is not. 


EVAPORATION SAVING ESTIMATED 


Echo Park, due to its narrow canyons with 
high steep sides, would conserve from 100,000 
to 200,000 acre-feet of water yearly against 
evaporation, which would be lost at any 
other site. The smaller amount represents 
the domestic water supply of a city the size 
of Denver, the larger one would supply 4 city 
the size of St. Louis. Mr. Tudor argued that 
this is too much to lose. 

Echo Park would store about 6.5 million 
acre-feet of water, and this storage is vital if 
the upper-basin States are to hold back 
enough water to supply lower-basin needs 
in dry years, and still be able to carry on 
their own development. 

On the recreational side, its proponents 
point to Lake Meade behind Hoover Dam, 
and Roosevelt Lake behind the Grand Cou- 
lee, and ask, how did these lakes alter the dry 
canyons they filled, save for the better? 
These are now two of the great recreational 
areas of the Nation, where there was nothing 
but dry wilderness before. 

They also ask how the foes of Echo Park 
propose to develop Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, which has only a thousand visitors § 
year, when the whole national park system 
is so starved for money that conservationist 
Bernard DeVoto recently suggested that 
some of the parks be closed down to save 
the rest. 

But the case for the Echo Park Dam rests 
on the thesis that it is indispensable 0 
regional development, would do no harm to 
the recreational possibilities of the area, and 
in fact, would enhance them. 
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Provide Social-Security Benefits for the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 

yinced that this Congress can and should 
improve our social-security system by 
increasing its benefits and its coverage, 
and that other suggested improvements 
should be made. But, to my mind, one 
of the very striking deficiencies in the 
administration bill covering these points 
is the fact that it fails to provide bene- 
fits for. totally disabled workers. In so 
doing, it completely ignores one of the 
major deficiencies of our social-security 
system. 
First of all, let us be sure that we un- 
derstand very clearly the kind of family 
situation which calls for this type of 
protection. Consider the case of a 35- 
year-old worker who, as a result of an au- 
tomobile accident, has been completely 
disabled. If he had been killed, present 
law would give benefits to his wife and 
children until the children reach the 
age of 18. But because he managed to 
survive, through the miracles of modern 
science, his family is entitled to no bene- 
fits at all until he reaches the age of 65. 
Do we honestly intend to allow this kind 
of discrimination in a system which pur- 
ports to give the American people a form 
of social security? ; 

Or take the case of a 55-year-old car- 
penter who is forced to lay down his 
tools following a heart attack. He, too, 
must wait until his 65th birthday—10 
long years—before he is entitled to any 
social-security benefit, and, furthermore, 
the amount of his benefit at age 65 will 
be reduced for each year he is not work- 
ing. Sometimes the right to that bene- 
fit is lost altogether because the disabled 
wage earner cannot work for a period 
long enough to qualify him for benefits. 

The administration’s proposal would 
improve the present law in this respect, 
at least, by its provision to freeze bene- 
fit status at the point of disability. But 
it fails to provide any disability benefit. 
How much, I wonder, will it comfort a 
family victimized by such a tragedy to 
know that they will receive a benefit 
30 years, 20 years, or even 10 years from 
the time when they most need it? 
Total disability is a triple threat to fam- 
ilyincome. First of all—and unlike re- 
tirement—it is unpredictable and may 
Strike at any age without warning. 
Secondly, the wages upon which the 
family was living and planning for the 
future stop almost immediately. And 
finally, at the time when those wages 
stop, a large medical bill is probably 
added to the family budget. 

I have been concerned first with the 
human factors involved because it is 
my considered opinion that we some- 
times lose sight of them in the discus- 
Sions of social-security benefits for the 
totally disabled. We have been too 
Prone to meet prejudice with prejudice 
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and argument with argument in verbal 
jousts which are not without eloquence 
on both sides, but which lose sight of 
the basic purpose of any sound social- 
security system; namely, protection 
against wage loss caused by commonly 
shared hazards. 

Let us bear in mind, then, that the in- 
stances of family tragedy which I have 
cited are not isolated cases in our coun- 
try. Statistics tell us that over 2 per- 
cent of the civilian population between 
the ages of 14 and 65 are away from 
their jobs on a given day because they 
have been disabled for 7 months or more. 
Since only 1 such disablement in 20 is 
work-connected—and thus covered by 
workmen’s compensation—the other 19 
people cannot qualify for disability 
benefits under social security. 

Recent studies show that almost 73 
percent—or 1,486,000—of the persons 
with long-term disability had been in the 
employed labor force immediately before 
becoming disabled. Of this group 1,093,- 
000 were men, and 393,000 were women. 
in the age group 55 to 65, almost 98 per- 
cent were working when disability struck. 
And may I suggest that this last figure 
points up one of the features which 
makes a benefit program covering total 
disability an appropriate extension of 
our old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. For, in essence, it views total and 
permanent disability as a form of pre- 
mature but enforced retirement. In this 
respect it faces up to a fact which all of 
us recognize—namely that an arbitrary 
retirement age, such as age 65, disre- 
gards the human factor that some of us 
are forced to retire before that time for 
physical reasons, while other more for- 
tunate men and women can continue to 
work well beyond any given age. In 
effect, therefore, a system providing 
benefits for those persons forced by ill 
health to retire prematurely, will reach 
down to furnish retirement benefits on 
an individual basis to meet individual 
need. : 

But, someone’ will say, establishing 
such a program will open up the oppor- 
tunity for thousands of false claims; it 
will encourage malingering; and it will 
destroy individual initiative. First of all, 
let me remind you that these very 
familiar charges have been brought 
against practically every forward-look- 
ing piece of social legislation which has 
been proposed. If we had really be- 
lieved, in this country, that most of the 
people most of the time are both lazy 
and dishonest, we would never have 
founded our public schools, our farm pro- 
grams, or our social-security system. It 
is always possible, of course, to cite a few 
individual cases which buttress this 
philosophy of suspicion. As for myself, 
Iam thoroughly convinced that the great 
majority of Americans are honest, de- 
cent, hard-working people who are 
chiefly concerned with getting and hold- 
ing a good job so that they can properly 
support their family. From a strictly 
hard-headed point of view, does it make 
sense that any American father would 
choose to retire from the labor force at 
existing wages for benefits which average 
today around $50 per month? 

Again, someone else will say that total 
disability insurance is a good program on 
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paper, but that it opens up the insol- 
uble problem of determining what con- 
stitutes disability in a public program. 
I have heard this argument advanced 
repeatedly, and I have heard it answered 
to my own satisfaction. For it simply 
does not make sense to me that it is 
possible to determine the extent of dis- 
ability for our veteran’s programs, for 
our railroad retirement system, for 
workment’s compensation, for the civil- 
service retirement system, and for our 
vocational rehabilitation programs, but 
not for persons covered by social se- 
curity. 

On this point may I remind you of one 
further fact. The development of our 
State vocational rehabilitation programs 
in the past decade is, to my mind, one 
of the best arguments for providing 
benefits for the totally and permanently 
disabled. First of all, the magnificient 
advances in methods of rehabilitation 
which were developed during and after 
World War II, have made it possible for 
Many people, who would heretofore have 
been considered hopelessly disabled, to 
return to now hope and new jobs. In 
terms of a program for total disability 
benefits, this means that younger work- 
ers, in particular, need not remain per- 
manently on the benefit rolls. They will 
be entitled to such benefits during the 
retraining program provided by the re- 
habilitation services, but can gradually 
be returned to self-sufficiency. 

Secondly, rehabilitation tests serve as 
a double check on the extent of disabil- 
ity. For if, after all the resources of 
our agencies of rehabilitation have been 
used, the decision is that the individual 
cannot by any means become able to 
work, then, certainly, we can be reason- 
ably sure that he is entitled to benefits 
as a totally and permanently disabled 
worker. 

Let us bear in mind that the disabled 
people who would benefit from such a 
program are a fair cross section of our 
population who have become the victims 
of an unpredictable fate. The Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in analyzing 
the situation of some 66,000 persons re- 
habilitated during the year ending June 
30, 1951, found that, of the group, 56 
percent were disabled by disease, 30 
percent by accidents, and 14 percent by 
congenital conditions. The greatest 
single group—30 percent of the total— 
had lost the use of arms, legs, or back. 
In practically every instance, according 
to this report, the financial situation of 
the families “varied between precarious 
and disastrous.” One in eight was on 
relief, and 1 in 12 was living on insur- 
ance payments, most of which were tem- 
porary. Can this Congress in conscience 
hold that these people are not entitled 
to disability benefits? 

Some people would have’ us believe 
that the alternative of public relief 
through a means-test program is the 
appropriate way to provide for the fam- 
ily needs arising from the disability. I 
am convinced that itis not. Most people 
who have been self-respecting and inde- 
pendent wage earners ail their lives wait 
until the last possible moment before 
submitting to such a means test, and, 
when they finally must ask for help, they 
do it as an admission of defeet and sur- 
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render. For such people, rehabilitation 
becomes a psychological task as well as a 
physical or vocational task. A disa- 
bility-insurance program would save val- 
uable time and preserve self-respect by 
meeting the difficult problem at its most 
critical moment—in the early stages fol- 
lowing the occurrence of the disability. 

Finally, the argument has been ad- 
vanced that such a program would be 
difficult to administer, that it would cre- 
ate a new program and a new bureauc- 
racy in our Government. Now here are 
the facts. According to most estimates, 
the number of professional persons who 
would be added to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance staff to administer the 
plan would be from 60 to 75. All of these 
would be physicians, and their work 
would be primarily to determine medical 
policy and to consult on medical prob- 
lems. All medical findings would be in 
the hands of physicians in private prac- 
tice—as they are for other public pro- 
grams. With regard to administrative 
features, the system would gear directly 
into the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Employers would have no new 
tax forms to prepare and no new records 
to keep, since the existing central record 
system and the regional offices main- 
tained for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance could service the new program. 

I urge upon the Members of this Con- 
gress that our present concern for im- 
proving the social-security system must 
not overlook its improvement in this 
vital respect. I remind you that the 
House passed a bill providing such bene- 
fits in connection with the 1950 social- 
security amendments, only to have it 
deleted by the Senate and in conference. 
I remind you that the social-security 
plan adopted in 1935 established social- 
insurance systems covering wage loss 
caused by old age or unemployment. 
Our State workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems furnish protection against occupa- 
tional disability. ‘The one essential area 
we have done nothing about is the risk 
which every worker faces of being totally 
disabled. Not until we have provided 
the benefits of social insurance covering 
this exigency will we have achieved a 
truly protective system of social security 
in the United States. 





Mother’s Day, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tyesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the 30th annual Mother’s Day 
ceremonies of the American War Moth- 
ers Sunday, May 9, 1954, at the amphi- 
theater, Arlington National Cemetery. 

The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor to 
be invited to participate in the 30th annual 
Mother's Day ceremonies sponsored by the 
American War Mothers. 
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I know of no other organization in exist- 
ence today that more adequately reflects 
the true spirit of American motherhood than 
does the American War Mothers. 

Your distinguished organization symbol- 
izes the patriotic service rendered by the 
mothers of America in freely offering their 
own fiesh and blood in defense of American 
ideals. 

Today America salutes the American War 
Mothers as it pays homage to the mothers of 
this Nation. 

It is proper that one day out of each year 
be set aside as a reminder of the love and 
reverence we owe our mothers, and which in 
truth we should express every day of our 
lives. 

Mother’s Day is a simple festival of grati- 
tude within the family, an acknowledgment 
of a debt that can never be discharged. 

The members of the family, wherever they 
may be, still within the home or out in the 
world for themselves, unite in appreciation 
of mother and the sacrifices that make home 
possible. 

On this day a “thank you” ts said which 
was forgotten on other days, and whatever 
may be the language of her children mother 
understands. 

Some little gift, a letter, a card of greeting, 
a visit, a bouquet of flowers, these are the 
varied currencies of appreciation. 

Their value surpasses the material. 

For it is human value, without money and 
without price. 

Mother’s Day is a precious day. 

But it is entirely possible that as we ap- 
proach the thoughts of this day we may be 
too much given to sentiment to meet the 
actual facts with the clear Judgment that 
they demand. 

It is possible we may let sentiment take 
the place of duty. 

Does the wearing of a flower and the use of 
pious-sounding platitudes fully express our 
devotion? 

If we are among the number who are so 
highly favored as to have good mothers, and 
that number is very much in the majority, 
we can do no greater honor than to “follow 
in our mother’s footsteps.” 

We are too inclined to give lip service 
only. 

The real and lasting service extends far 
past the second Sunday in May. 

It is not made up of words alone. 

On Mother's Day what seems to be trivial 
has an importance beyond itself. 

Life is lived amidst a sea of trouble, wor- 
ries, misunderstandings, disappointments, 
and under this friction, day by day, the bond 
of love that should bind brothers and sisters 
sometimes wears thin. 

The most satisfying of all pleasures to 
mother is absence of jealousy and ill-feeling 
among her children who are dear to her 
heart and who on Mother's Day can unite in 
paying her the tribute of love and devotion 
that she so richly deserves. 

The children of a real mother are not just 
incidents in her life, 

They are her life. 

Her interest in them does not vary with 
her moods. 

They create her moods. 

The unfolding of their natural tendencies, 
day by day, is the textbook from which she 
studies. 

Therein she finds the derivatives around 
which she builds—to form their character. 

She keeps her heart young. 

She is their friend and their confidante. 

She is one of them, but a superior one, 
with the knowledge of her years and the 
spirit of her children. 

These are the mothers we need. 

The economies of home and nation are 
closely allied. 

The Government of our country depends 
upon the men who guide it. 

The character in these men has its begin- 
ning in the home. 
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The character of the home is made and 
enlarged or limited by the woman who is 
the mother of that home. 

It can be truly said that the character ot 
our Nation is founded on the American 
home. 

A leading historian of our day says tha 
no great nation has ever been completely 
destroyed by an outside attacking force 

The nations and the peoples that hays 
been destroyed were the victims of se) 
destruction. 

One of the major factors in this process 
of death from within has been the weakening 
and decay of family life. 2 

Frankly the future of our Nation depends 
more upon what happens in our homes thay 
we have heretofore realized. 

The experience of our social agencies ang 
schools all point to a basic fact. 

Not only are good homes important to the 
life of the people and the very existence of 
a nation, but the most potent factors ang 
influences in the growth and development of 
wholesome personality lie in the life of the 
family. 

Schools, community agencies, the church, 
@ good neighborhood, all help; but the basic 
institution in giving a sound and wholesome 
start in life is a good home. 

Evelyn M. Duvall, of the National Confer. 
ence on Family Relations, reminds us in one 
of her books of the stress and strain under 
which homes have been struggling in recent 
years. 

She says: “Family life in the last several 
generations has changed more drastically 
and radically than ever before in the history 
of man.” 

Not all of the drastic changes have been 
wholly destructive. 

The truth is that family life has been 
undergoing terrific shifts and changes. 

This has complicated the task of achiev. 
ing happy and wholesome family life. 

It is encouraging, however, to know that 
mothers and fathers in our Nation are in- 
creasingly aware of the constant challenge 
and are striving to make home life happier 
more satisfying and more Christian. 

We must take more time for family living, 
more time for having fun together, more 
time for sharing with others, more time for 
opening our minds to new ideas, and more 
time to constantly recall our Christian 
heritage. 

Then, too, we must always take time for 
Mother's Day. 

Mother is still the one who takes the lead 
in seeing that the home's operation is 
smooth. 

There are many tributes that are tendered 
mothers for their loyalty, their sweetness, 
their unselfishness, their tenacity for work, 
their forbearance, their understanding, and 
many other of their noble qualities, for all 
these are woven into the tapestry of a good 
home. 

Yes. Mother is always the “chief cook” 
and “bottle washer.” 

But her influence on the children and het 
part in training them correctly calls for 
education and intricate psychology which 
often cannot be found in books. 

The welfare of the family also requires het 
to know something of sanitation and health. 

Running of the household to meet the 
budget requires some knowledge of economy 
and the handling of money. 

To help her children iron out their prob- 
lems she must know something of the func- 
tions of schools, churches, and all groups 
with which they will come in contact. 

To make sure that the best laws are él 
acted for her children’s future she has 
know something about politics, government, 
and international affairs. 

As a matter of fact mother is expected # 
be a walking encyclopedia. 

As we recognize in this annual tribute the 
sterling qualities ef a good mother, let us 
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use and realize that we are living in a 
turbulent and divided world. 

At this moment the diplomats of the world 
hold the fate of our civilization in the palms 
of their hands in this atomic-hydrogen- 
weapon age. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
jyst and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached because the hearts of mankind are 
not yet attuned to the spirit of universal 
jove which is essential if the family of na- 
tions expect to dwell in harmony with each 
“oes is replete with the experiences of 


nation after nation who sought power and 
slory through conquest and subjugation. 

It is written on the memories of mankind 
that the nation that forgot God and refused 
to recognize the human dignity of every 
creature created by Him traveled the road 
to ruin and oblivion. 

Yet how short is the memory of man? 

Regardless of lessons from history of the 
utter destruction of ancient empires, our 
minds were refreshed during the present 
20th century by the fate that befell modern 
dictators who have trod the same path to 
destruction that their counterparts traversed 
in the dim and distant past. 

We erroneously thought we had learned a 
costly lesson from World War I, but our 
entry into World War II was a grim remind- 
er that the Armistice of 1918 settled nothing, 
but was truly, as Webster defines the word, 
merely “a cessation of hostilities.” 

We are at this moment within the shadows 
of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, a hero 
of World War I, who real identity is known 
only to God. 

What a mockery it is to realize that since 
his heroic death thousands of American boys 
just as eager and patriotic have been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of freedom in a second 
global war and in the Korean conflict. 

At the moment Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia confronts a worried world 
eager to prevent a third world conflict. 

Meanwhile the quest for peace and under- 
standing among all nations continues to 
elude our grasp, because those who fashion 
world affairs have lost their sense of moral 
values and insist on decisions that benefit 
them alone. 

This moral degeneracy has been nurtured 
because a godless philosophy has supplanted 
the Christian idea of love and brotherhood. 

There is not a mother worthy of the name, 
regardless of her racial origin, who has not 
counseled her children gs to the difference 
between right and wrong. 

This sound advice has been given in vari- 
ous tongues since time immemorial, but in- 
terpreted the same the world over as the 
eternal characteristic of every mother, the 
intense desire to see her child develop cour- 
age, resourcefulness, and virtue. 

These lessons she has taught her child from 
infancy whether she may have been lacking 
in formal education or the possessor of a 
college degree. : 

In short, it is the basis of mother love and 
devotion an dintended as lessons in char- 
acter building. 

Unfortunately those obstructionists to 
world peace, for the greater part, come from 
homes where, in early childhood, they were 
taught the truths of Christianity. 

Yes, at their mothers’ knees they learned 
the first prayers of babyhood and were given 
additional training in the love and fear of 
God during their boyhood years. 

Then as they reached man’s estate they 
faltered and embraced the false philosophies 
that were man-made concepts and devoid 
of Christian principles, 

They were the same philosophies of gov- 
ernment that ancient empires adhered to and 
= led them down the road to national 
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Paganistic in their basic principles, the 
prime objective is to relegate God to the 
background and to ridicule and defy Him. 

Is there any wonder with such an inter- 
national background of moral depravity that 
we grope for a peace that we cannot reach 
because of the baseness of men’s hearts. 

These men literally hold the destiny and 
the welfare of millions of God’s creatures in 
the very palms of their hands. 

Yet while we pass judgment on the rest 
of humanity it is well to remember that we 
Americans have also departed from the path 
of right living. 

In doing so we have spurned the teachings 
that in early life were intended to serve us 
as a shield against the temptations that we 
were warned to expect. 

We pride ourselves on being the strongest 
Nation on the face of the globe, but are we 
certain that an inventory of our national 
strength does not disclose that it is of a ma- 
terial nature and lacking in spiritual values? 

It is true that recent reports indicate that 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of people returning to church. 

This is indicative of the fact that the basic 
convictions of the American people are rooted 
in firm ground, but our tendency to become 
indifferent is an attribute that could easily 
lead us into serious difficulty. 

We practice the virtue of Christian charity 
to such a degree that we have poured bil- 
lions of dollars into projects and programs 
designed to rehabilitate the war-torn 
countries, 

These programs, while commendable, are 
often undertaken while the needs of our own 
citizens are ignored, especially those who 
have reached the twilight of life and find the 
day’s burden more than they can bear. 

It is to the credit of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
and to many outstanding leaders in the field 
of education, that we are being aroused from 
our spirit of indifference and brought to 
realize that juvenile delinquency is a 
problem. 

Yes; a problem that, unless it is solved tn 
@ practical manner, it will increase in its 
intensity as a national menace that must be 
curbed. 

On this Mother's Day let us face the chal- 
lenge that confronts us as a Nation by rededi- 
cating our own lives to the ideals that our 
mothers held so sacred and for which they 
gave their full measure of devotion. 

Let us show our appreciation, our honor, 
and respect for the memory of the mother 
hood of America by, caring for the living. 

May the blessed memories of our God- 
fearing, self-sacrificing, and sainted mothers 
always be an inspiration and a guiding star 
in our lives until that day when by the 
grace and mercy of God we shall meet our 
mothers in that blessed land from whence no 
traveler shall ever return and where life is 
eternal, 





A Good Move 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was announced yesterday that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower planned to nominate 
William F. Tompkins, of Maplewood, 
N. J., as an Assistant Attorney General, 
to direct a newly established Division of 
Internal Security in the Department of 
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Justice. We in New Jersey are proud 
that Mr. Tompkins, who has served with 
distinction as New Jersey’s United States 
attorney, should receive this distinction. 

The new Division of Internal Security, 
which Mr. Tompkins will head, presum- 
ably will handle all cases dealing with 
espionage, treason, sabotage, and the 
loyalty of Federal employees. As the 
formal announcement said, the result 
will be to “centralize and fix responsi- 
bility” within the Justice Department 
for the handling of subversive activities. 
While prosecuting such cases, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell pointed out, 
special efforts will be made to safeguard 
the constitutional freedoms of all those 
involved. 

It is obvious that Mr. Tompkins is 
taking on a tough assignment, and we 
all wish him success. ' 

I would like to include two editorials, 
one entitled “Security With Justice,” 
from the New York Times of May 11, 
and the other, “New Weapon Against 
Subversion,” from the New York Herald 
Tribune of the same date: 

[From the New York Times of May 11, 1954] 
Security WITH JUSTICE 

The new Division of Internal Security 
in the Justice Department has been estab- 
lished to emphasize and to expedite the 
Government’s continuing program against 
subversives. Prosecutions in this field have 
up to now been undertaken by a special 
section of the Criminal Division, which re- 
portedly has not been able to keep up with 
the workload. 

Investigations of subversion in all its 
forms will be made, as they have heretofore 
been made, by the FBI. But now the Justice 
Department will presumably be in a position 
to move more quickly into the courts than 
it has in the past. ‘It will have considerably 
more personnel devoted to this phase of its 
actvities, they will comprise a separate unit 
of the Department and they will be headed 
by an officer with the prestige and authority 
of an Assistant Attorney General. 

The Government has certainly not been 
idle in this area. Just last month the At- 
torney General spoke of the success the 
Justice Department had already achieved in 
meeting the problem of subversion. He 
noted that since 1948 over 100 Communist 
leaders have been indicted, 67 have been 
convicted, and 14 were then on trial. Yes- 
teday there were sent to the Congress two 
new bills in pursuance of the administra- 
tion’s legal attack on Communist infiltra- 
tion into industries or organizations that 
might affect the national security. 

In commenting on the steps the admin- 
istration has been taking against Commu- 
nist subversion, both the President and the 
Attorney General have placed great stress on 
the necessity of preserving “the traditional 
American conceptions of due process of law.” 
The operation of the Government's own 
loyalty-security program has not been en- 
tirely above criticism on these grounds. The 
Attorney General was well advised to point 
out that the new Division of Internal Se- 
curity, which will handle Federal security- 
risk cases among others, “will be charged 
with the particular duty of safeguarding con- 
stitutional freedoms of all persons involved 
in any of its prosecutions.” 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
11, 1954] 


New WEAPON AGAINST SUBVERSION 


The formation of a new Internal Security 
Division in the Department of Justice should 
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increase the Government's efficiency in com- 
batting subversion by the prosecution of law- 
breakers. It will set off cases involving es- 
pionage and the like from the regular work 
of the Criminal Division and, as the White 
House announcement put it, “centralize and 
fix responsibility” within the Department for 
a vitally important and specialized kind of 
legal activity. The head of the new Divi- 
sion, Mr. William F. Tompkins, has earned 
a reputation for vigor and thoroughness as 
United States attorney. 

Setting up this agency goes far to round 
out the administration program for meeting 
the danger of Communist infiltration within 
the United States. The security regulations 
established by President Eisenhower in exec- 
utive departments are directed against exist- 
ing or potential risks in Government serv- 
ice. The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been encouraged to continue.its general sur- 
veillance of all danger spots. Now the Justice 
Department has been streamlined for more 
efficient prosecution of actual violators of the 
laws concerning subversive activities. At 
every point to which its authority extends, 
the administration has shown an acute 
awareness of the Communist peril and a de- 
termination to meet it effectively by fair and 
legal means. 





Citizens’ Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an 
interesting study of Miss Emily Cuyler 
Hammond on the subject of what has 
been termed citizens’ pensions, a possible 
alternative to our present social-security 
system. The actuarial cost study upon 
which this proposal is based was pre- 
pared by Mr. John S. Thompson, 

The matter follows: 

This is to present a plan of social-security 
reform, tentatively entitled “Citizens’ Pen- 
sions,” based on a proposal made by Senator 
Hvucu Burwer of Nebraska, in 1950. 

Predicated upon the full, equitable liqul- 
dation of the present OASI-OAA system, the 
purpose of citizens’ pensions would be to 
provide for the essential needs of individ- 
uals age 65 and over who are unable to pro- 
vide adequately for themselves, without im- 
pairing the incentives to work or to save of 
those who can. 

It would be pay as you go, financed out 
of general revenue or by the levy of an 
income surtax. It would be full coverage 
in the sense that every American citizen, 
rich or poor, who had not been a public 
charge most of his life, would be eligible for 
pension after age 65, provided his income fell 
beneath a given maximum. And it would 
be self-administered in the sense that the 
income tax is self-administered today. 

Every American, man or woman, at age 
64, upon application would be given the 
proper forms and, in the event that pension 
were assumed to be warranted, asked to re- 
turn to the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


A. A statement of status: Name, address, 
etc., and number of years, if any, on public 
assistance (excluding ald to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and other disability 
programs). 
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B. A declaration of gifts made in contem- 
plation of pension: Any gift in excess of 
$3,000 made in any of the 5 years imme- 
diately preceding reaching the age of 65. 
(The average total allowance for gifts made 
in contemplation of pension—$15,000.) 

C. A declaration of capital assets: Real 
property (location and assessed value); in- 
terests im unincorporated businesses or part- 
nerships; stocks; bonds; savings in cash 
and/or deposits; fiduciaries and trusts, 
(The average total capital assets allowance 
for pension purposes: $15,000—without lien.) 

D. A special declaration of estimated in- 
come for pensfon purposes: Adjusted gross 
income (found on p. 1, item 4 of United 
States Individual Income Tax Return Form 
1040); income earned abroad; pensions (in 
addition to those reportable for income-tax 
purposes and other than veterans’ pensions 
awarded for service-connected disability), 
i. e., railroad retirement, etc.; annuities 
(in excess of amount computed as annual 
value of capital assets allowance plus in- 
terest); gifts (in excess of $300 in 1 year, 
but excluding property in kind for personal 
use); inheritances (in excess of $300 cash 
and/or real estate which would raise the 
capital assets allowances above the regional 
limit, but excluding property in kind for 
personal use). 

The husband and wife cases—each would 
be assumed to have half their combined 
property and income. For example, if a 
man and wife both over 65 had a house and 
farm worth $22,000 and an income of $3,000, 
each would be assumed to have $11,000 in 
capital assets, and $1,500 in income and 
would receive citizens’ pensions accordingly. 
If a man over 65 and his wife under 65 had 
a house and farm worth $22,000 and income 
of $3,000, each would be assumed to have 
half; he would receive a pension, but, being 
under 65, she would not. If a man over 65 
and his wife under 65 had a: house and farm 
worth $22,000, he had an income from farm- 
ing of $1,000 and she had an income from a 
trust estate of $4,000, each would be as- 
sumed to have $2,500 which would make 
it unnecessary for him to have a citizen's 
pension. 

A table similar to that now used with the 
simplified income tax forms would advise 
the applicant the amount of his pension. 
If his income for pension purposes were 
under $600, he would receive a citizen's 
pension of—for example—$600 or $50 a 
month. If his income were over $600, his 
citizen’s pension would be diminished by 
$1 a month for every $25 more of annual 
income, tapering off altogether at $1,825. 

Revised declarations of estimated income 
for pension purposes could be made quar- 
terly, so that the sudden loss of a job would 
entail no hardship. 

Dependents and survivors now covered by 
OASI would be eligible for citizens’ pensions 
under the citizens’ pensions eligibility re- 
quirements. Younger persons would not be 
provided for under the new program as at 
present envisioned, while children eligible 
for ADC would be cared for under that 
program. 

If in 1953 citizens’ pensions had been in 
effect long enough so that OASI-OAA already 
had been entirely liquidated and no longer 
influenced the new system, out of an aged 
population of 13.1 million, 10,542,000, or 80.5 
percent, would have received citizens’ pen- 
sions in some denomination, while 2,558,000, 
or 19.5 percent, with incomes for pension 
Purposes of $1,850 and over would have re- 
ceived no citizens’ pension. The cost would 
have amounted to $4.9, or 2.2 percent, of 
adjusted gross income or a somewhat higher 
percentage as a surtax after income taxes. 

The following cost study has been prepared 
by the distinguished actuary, Mr. John S. 
Thompson, who was a member of the staff 
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of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York, 
1905-26, and an officer of the Mutual Bene. 
fit Life Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J., first 
as mathematician and finally as president 
1946-53; now retired; he was president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, 1932-94. 
and has been for many years and is a fellow 
of the leading actuarial societies of the 
United States and Great Britain: 


“CITIZENS’ PENSIONS 
“Cost study 


“In estimating costs, whether long range 
or short range, of any new old-age benefit 
plan—or even of changes in an existing 
plan—a wide margin of variation from prop. 
able results must be expected in consequence 
of events and conditions which cannot be 
predicted. This is amply demonstrated by 
the history of social security. Not only did 
the early 1935 estimates of costs of old-age 
benefits differ from those actually observed, 
due to inexperience with work and retire. 
ment patterns, but the 1939 estimates were 
made enormously difficult by the amend- 
ments introducing dependents and survivors 
as beneficiaries—to mention only a few of 
the influences which affected the most skill. 
ful predictions. The 1950 and 1952 amend. 
ments further confounded the cost estimates, 
In spite of the guidance given by 10 or more 
years of experience, the short-range projec. 
tions were considerably wide of the mark, 
and, with the propensity of Congress to 
change the law every few years, the accu. 
racy or inaccuracy of the long-range pro- 
jections may never be known. 

“The same may be said with varying de. 
grees of emphasis of the cost estimates per- 
taining to the various bills for amendments 
of the present OASI system. 

“Such a new plan as now proposed, which 
would pay benefits on a sliding scale to per- 
sons over 65, working or retired, whose capl- 
tal assets and annual incomes are below 4 
given level, while simpler than the present 
system, would of course also be subject to 
demographic and economic trends, and its 
cost estimates would be influenced by any 
unpredictable changes. 

“Even for the year 1953, all factors af- 
fecting the cost of citizens’ pensions are not 
obtainable with exactitude since the plan 
was not in operation during 1953 and we do 
not know, for instance, how many eligible 
persons might simply have failed to apply 
for benefits. 

“However, there is certain basic Informa- 
tion from which, with reasonable assump- 
tions, useful conclusions may be drawn. For 
example: 

“A. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce: The population over 65 in 1950, 
approximately 12,270,000. 

“B. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury: The total number of 
exemptions for age (over 65) and/or blind- 
ness in 1950 (the latest year for which such 
returns are available), namely, 4,914,351. 
This number classified according to taxable 
and nontaxable returns, according to returns 
for single persons, separate returns of hus- 
bands and wives and joint returns of hus- 
bands and wives, and broken down into ad- 
justed gross income groupings of under $600 
and thence by $150 and $250 jumps to il- 
comes of $5,000 or more. 

“C. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: The total number of blind (includ- 
ing all ages and whether or not receiving 
Federal aid), namely, 260,000. 

“D. The Federal Reserve Board: Data from 
the Survey of Consumer Finance as to per- 
centage of persons 65 and over owning theif 
own homes, differentiated as to annual in- 
comes and as to urban or rural residence. 
Also the percentage of persons 65 and over 
having net worth, differentiated as W 
amount, 
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«ater adjusting for cases of blindness, it 
was estimated that the number of aged per- 
cons represented by income returns to the 
pureau of Internal Revenue was, in 1950, ap- 
proximately 4,654,000, and thus that the 
number of aged persons not filing returns 
was approximately 7,616,000. Since adjusted 
cross income under the proposed plan would 
be only one measure of income for pension 
purposes, allowance was made for railroad 
retirement payments, partially tax-exempt 
pensions and annuities from life-insurance 
companies, various kinds of capital assets in 
excess of permissible maximums, inherit- 
ances and gifts im excess of permissible 
maximums, income earned -abroad, etc. 
Then both groups of aged, those represented 
py tax returns and those not so represented 
were redistributed into income groupings 
for pension purposes—under $600, $600-$749, 
750-9999, etc.—and carried forward to 1953, 
1955, 1960, 1980, and 2000 as set forth in 
table I. . 

“The principles and methods followed in 
these projections were substantially the same 
as those utilized by the actuaries of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Actuarial Study No. 36, published by the 
Department in June 1953. In regard to the 
levels of net worth and of income which 
would have particular bearing on such a 
program as citizens’ pensions, weight has 
been given the rising incidence of home 
ownership and of savings after age 65. Con- 
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siderable weight also has been given to the 
fact that the maturity of old-age pensions 
from other sources—railroad retirement, etc., 
and, notably, from personal and corporate 
pension plans carried by life-insurance com- 
panies and other corporations—will operate 
gradually to increase the average level of re- 
tirement incomes so that, ultimately, the 
proportions of persons receiving the smaller 
incomes may be considerably less, and of 
those receiving the larger retirement incomes 
considerably greater, than at present. For 
example, considering group annyities alone, 
while there are today only 180,000 now be- 
ing actually paid (Life Insurance Fact Book, 
1953, p. 29), there are 2,527,000 employees 
covered who are below the retirement age 
but of whom a large,proportion will be draw- 
ing pensions in later years. In addition, it is 
anticipated that, in line with a moderate 
current trend, the employment of persons 
at ages immediately above age 65 may tend 
to increase and thus lighten the burden of 
old-age benefits. 

“Table II shows citizens’ pensions costs in 
contrast to the present OASI-OAA system 
and several modifications. 

“It will be noted that, whereas citizens’ 
pensions would have cost $4.9 billion for 
1953 as against only $3.9 billion for the 
present OASI-OAA system (table II, cols. 1 
and 2). Citizens’ pensions would have been 
paid to 10,542,000 men and women over 65 all 
of whom would have had incomes for pen- 
sion purposes below $1,850 (table I). At 
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the same time, OAST and OAA benefits went 
to only 7,937,000 persons including OASI 
primary beneficiaries, dependents, and sur- 
vivors, and at least some OASI primary bene- 
ficiaries as well as survivors are known to 
have incomes considerably in excess of 
$1,850. 

“It will be further noted that in 1953 citi- 
zens’ pensions would have cost considerably 
less than OASI with universal employment 
coverage and with the present aged blank- 
eted in at a minimum $30 monthly benefit— 
either with or without the work clause. 

“However, on the cost side, the underlying 
important difference between citizens’ pen- 
sions and OASI-OAA, or any of the proposed 
amendments thereto, is that citizens’ pen- 
sions would be flexible. If economic condi- 
tions were bad, citizens’ pensions aggregate 
costs would automatically go up to protect 
those in need. If economic conditions con- 
tinued to improve, citizens’ pensions costs 
might conceivably be diminished. OASI, on 
the other hand, as now constituted, must 
continue to grow whether the individuals 
concerned, or the economy as a whole, bene- 
fit by it or not. Table II illustrates the 
point: under similar high employment and 
level-wage assumptions in the year 2000, the 
present OASI-OAA system with universal 
employment coverage and with the present 
work clause would cost $18.1 billion, as 
against $7.6 billion for citizens’ pensions— 
a saving of some $10.5 billion.” 


TaBLE I—Citizens’ pension beneficiaries according to income group, pension amount, number of beneficiaries, and percentage of total aged 












population 


[Number of persons in thousands] 

















1953 1955. 1960 1980 2000 
“ Average ———|- - — 
Citizens pensions income group — Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 

Penaio of aged total of aged total of aged total of aged total of aged total 

persons aged persons aged persons aged persons aged persons aged 
aber $000... .ca.cenacsinclinnapen $50 3, 249 2.8 3, 447 24.8 3, 555 23.7 4, 365 19.4 4,077 15.1 
$000 to $749... - 46 2,122 16.2 2, 252 16. 2 2, 355 15.7 3, 038 13.5 3, 051 11.3 
$750 to $999__.... a 38 2, 201 16.8 2, 335 16.8 2,475 16.5 3, 420 15.2 3, 753 13.9 
$1,000 to $1,249... 29 1, 451 11.1 1, 543 11.1 1, 665 11.1 2, 475 11.0 2, 943 10.9 
$1,250 to $1,499 20 838 6.4 890 6.4 975 6.5 1, 575 7.0 1, 998 7.4 
$1,500 to $1,749 ll 611 3.9 5A2 3.9 600 4.0 1, 035 4.6 1, 431 5.3 
$1,750 to $1,850... 3 170 1.3 181 1.3 210 1.4 3 1.7 540 2.0 

Total beneficiaries $1,850and 

under 24 grath esihdelighh wince taeaigitligiiinns 10, 542 80. 5 11, 190 80.5 11, 835 78.9 16, 291 72.4 17, 793 65.9 
Nonbeneficiaries $1,850 and over_..}.......-.-.- 2, 558 19.5 2,710 19.5 3, 165 21.1 6, 209 27.6 9, 207 4.1 
Total aged POUR Biccins tt occccccectse 13, 100 | 100. 0 13, 900 100. 0 15, 000 100. 0 22, 500 100.0 27, 000 | 100.0 








‘Mean of high cost and low cost population figures from Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Actuarial Study No. 36, June 


1953, p. 24 


TasLe II.\—Citizens’ pension cost estimates as compared with the present OASI-OAA system and several modifications—Intermediate 





,| All figures pertaining to the OASI-OA A type system supplied by Robert J. Myers 
“ile actuary, Social Security Administration, U. 8. Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, 


* Covering persons over 65 with incomes for pension purposes under $1,850—assum- 


cost estimates 


{All amounts in millions of dollars] 


Present OASI-OAA system | Universalemployment coverage 


Present OASI-OAA system 





universal employment cover- 


paying present aged $30 a 





Citizens “wage * month 
pensions * — 
Present work No work Present work No work Present work No work 
clause clause clause clause clause 4 clause 
#4, 900 $3, 905 dy Sa Se ial elation hrc etenasistngchitiantimin anainhinennionintnadis 

5, 200 4, 910 6, 218 #, 910 $6, 208 $5, 836 $7, 144 
5, 500 6, 479 7,921 7,050 8, 885 7, 801 9, 636 
7, 200 12, 004 13, 912 14, 065 16, 830 13, 991 14, 756 
7, 600 15, 718 17, 710 18, 140 21, 054 17, 604 20, 08 





blanketing-in payment, 


ing younger persons in need to be taken care of under States programs. 








‘ 
3 Covering OASI primary beneficiaries, dependents, survivors, etc., and Federal 
share of OAA but excluding States share of OAA. 
4 Excluding wives 65 and over of men 65 and over who are working from the $30 














How to determine your citizens’ pension 

Your Your 

If your annual income for pension —— — 

——-- pension | pension 

is— is— 

DT ncnscaieetibemabenieatel $50 600 
$601 to $625 49 5RR 
$626 to $650____ 48 576 
ES RES SNe 47 564 
$676 to $700 oilieiianddansdbuictiaianaitiinyte 6 552 
$701 to $725... oe one 45 540 
$726 to $750 nal 44 528 
$751 to $775 sted ws 43 } 516 
$776 to $800 aa oias 42 504 
$801 to $825 miivomotas 41 492 
$426 to $850 ae #0 480 
$851 to $875 39 468 
I inn tcthlinteenctinntientins 3x 456 
So nancasesthaeiiacntimeeniiegh 37 444 
£926 to $950 36 432 
$051 to $975__...... Sieve 35 420 
$976 to $1,000 “« 408 
$1,001 to $1,025____- 33 396 
i atts talall 32 384 
$1,051 to $1,075 31 372 
$1,076 to $1,100___..__-- . 30 360 
$1,101 to $1,125 as 29 345 
$1,126 to $1,150_. 2. ™ 28 336 
$1,151 to $1,175 . 27 324 
$1,176 to $1,200 Sesto 26 312 
$1,201 to $1,225 25 300 
$1,226 to $1,250 24 288 
$1,251 to $1,275. ....-. 23 276 
I sn oe 22 264 
$1,301 to $1,325 21 252 
TE EE 20 240 
I 19 228 
$1,376 to $1,406 on 18 216 
$1,401 to $1,425 17 204 
$1,426 to $1,450 wuiapd 16 192 
$1,451 to $1,475 ° 15 1380 
$1,476 to $1,500___ a 14 168 
$1,501 to $1,525__- . 13 156 
$1,526 to $1,550 : 12 144 
ee BO Onn ceckenceeis ll 132 
$1,576 to $1,600 10 120 
I ae ee eesnennenes 9 108 
$1,626 to $1,650 & 96 
$1,651 to $1,675 7 84 
$1,676 to $1,700 6 72 
$1,701 to $1,725 5 60 
$1,726 to $1,790 4 48 
$1,751 to $1,775 3 36 
$1,776 to $1,800 2 24 
$1,801 to $1,850 1 12 
ee BO vnc ctiecindcdncetiadieened 0 0 











First Things First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp today some excerpts from a 
letter from a beneficiary of our social 
security system. The letter speaks for 
itself; it needs no comment from me, 
except this: In the next few weeks, this 
House will have two major pieces of 
legislation before it. One will be the 
fiscal 1955 slice of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, the program through which we 
have sluiced so many tens of billions of 
American dollars to help people in for- 
eign lands. The other will be the social 
security program, through which we 
have tried to provide a modicum of help 
and comfort for the aged and for young 
widows and orphans in our own coun- 
try. I hope we will take a long, hard 
look at both programs this year, and put 
first things first—by which I mean put- 
ting the interests of our own people 
above those in other lands, and helping 
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those of our own people who need help 
the most. My correspondent’s letter il- 
lustrates what I mean far better than 
could any words of mine: 


Aprit. 28, 1954. 
Re social security 
To Mr. Haroitp C. OSTERTAG. 

Dear Simm: I can assure you we are sincere- 
ly appreciative of what we are getting. But 
having worked very hard to get our own 3- 
room home and lived very frugal in order to 
support ourselves and not ask any help from 
the welfare, We find the people on the wel- 
fare can and do live much better than we 
can. My husband has had three operations. 
He will be 75 years old in May and has to 
go to a doctor every 3 or 4 weeks and some- 
times much more than that, and he is now 
unable to work. He gets $25 a month. I 
am 67 years old and work at the canning 
factory in season, which is about 10 weeks, 
2 weeks on strawberries and about 8 weeks 
on beans; but have to return my social-se- 
curity check when I earn more than $75 a 
month. I get $31.60 a month, having worked 
and earned more under social security than 
my husband, as I have done scrubbing and 
cleaning and anything I could get; also 
worked at an old ladies home since about 
1941 to support us. So we certainly would 
appreciate a raise if it is at all possible, as 
doctoring and medicines cost so much. I 
don't feel able to work much more as my 
nerves are giving out. But believe me I am 
very thankful that I have had the health and 
strength to work; also thankful to be living 
in America where if one is willing, one can 
find work to do; also very thankful for so- 
sial security. But if we could get more, we 
could live a little better, and at least have 
a change from hamburg nearly every day. 

Yours truly, 
[Name withheld.] 

P.S.—Thanking you very much for what 
you are trying to do for the aged. 





Small Towns of Texas Seek Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN. THE SINATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the industrial development of my 
State of Texas during the last decade has 
astounded the Nation. I would like to 
point out that this development has not 
been an accident. It was planned. 

Texas has undergone tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion because Texas offers 
great opportunities for industry and be- 
cause Texas goes out after new in- 
dustries. 

That is true of small towns as well as 
cities. As an example, I cite the case of 
Grandview, in Johnson County; Tex. A 
recént news story in the: Dallas Times 
Herald tells how this small town, with a 
population of less than 1,000, has ini- 
tiated a soundly based effort to acquire 
industries for which it is suited. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
news story about Grandview, which sets 
an example for small towns everywhere, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Granpview ForMs INpusTRY Funp 


Granpview, May 8.—Business leaders of 
Grandview have subscribed $50,000 for the 
Grandview Industrial Foundation, Inc., a 
new industry-seeking organization. 

Grandview, 50 miles southwest of Dallas 
with a population of 886, is said to be the 
smallest town in Texas to raise this amoun; 
of money for industrial development use. 

The corporation’s capital stock of $50,009, 
plus its borrowing ability, will be made ayai. 
able to firms desiring to establish new jp. 
dustries or relocate present established bysj. 
nesses in Grandview, Floyd H. Wilson, presi. 
dent of the nonprofit organization, said. 

The type of aid available will be the acqule 
sition of sites and the construction of build. 
ings thereon for rental or purchase rights 
under long-term contracts. 

Wilson emphasized some 700 persons are 
available for work within a 10-mile radius 
of Grandview. 





Coal Aid for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the May 6, 1954, 
issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune tells 
the story of how our Government re. 
cently advanced $100 million to the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community while 
the United States coal industry faces 
disaster. 

It is interesting to note that the edi. 
torial mentions that 2 of the 6 members 
of the European Coal and Steel Commu. 
nity have acted to restrict coal imports 
from America. 

The editorial follows: 


Coat Arm For EvRore 


Here in our Blair County and central Penn- 
sylvania region we know that the coal indus. 
try needs some kind of revitalization. A con- 
ference was held last week in Washington in 
an effort to arrive at some ideas for a solu- 
tion of the problem. At least one group, the 
United Mine Workers, called for Government 
aid. 

Interior Secretary McKay said coal is our 
most vital fuel supply. 

Yet, strangely, nobody seems to have any 
ideas on the subject, even though—and mark 
this—the United States Government recently 
advanced $100 million as a 25-year loan at 
3% percent interest to the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the 6-nation combine 
known as the Schuman plan. 

It is worth observing, however, that while 
our own coal industry faces trouble, and we 
lend this large amount abroad, at least 2 of 
the 6 members of the Schuman combine hare 
acted to restrict coal imports from America. 

And, at the same time, this country admits 
large imports of surplus residual oil, which 
are dumped onto our own fuel markets, al- 
ready struggling with our domestic problem 

And, perhaps to compound the felony, i 
ports fram abroad tell us that, despite the 
efforts of the idealistic Schuman plan © 
place marketing of coal and steel on a fall, 
businesslike basis, old Europe refuses to givé 
up its cartels. 

In Europe, a monopoly is a cartel. (on 
tinental big-business men retain the Ww 
shakable idea that the only way to 40% 
profitable business on a large scale is to ope! 
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ate on the principle of scarcity and high 
ces. 

F opel cartels have operated on this 
principle for & good many years, centuries, 
even. They have made it a common policy 
in the past to create scarcities, when none 
existed, thus boosting the price of their 
products. 

The Wall Street Journal the other day 
quoted @ representative of the Schuman 
plan, at the Luxembourg headquarters, as 
é ng: 
on pn freed prices now, the national car- 
tel agencies would simply take over the 
job. As it is the cartels simply see to it that 
the ceiling prices set by us are also minimum 
prices for the industry. 

In other words, European big business 
gives little attention to the legal controlling 
agency, and sets its own prices, at whatever 
it figures the traffic will bear. 

Thus, the principle of free and extensive 
trade is violated. And that is the principle 
involved in the Schuman plan. 

On the face of it, our money would appear 
to be going largely to maintenance of the 
same old cartels in Europe, pouring profits 
into the pockets of the continental big shots. 

While here at home our coal industry lan- 
guishes, and other industries, notably our 
own railroad establishment in Altoona and 
the central Pennsylvania area, feels the lack 
of coal traffic. 

Government often operates in strange 
ways. Our relations with Europe unhappily, 
seem to be predicated on the basis of our 
willingness to play sucker constantly along 
some line, 





Forever Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
{is speaking of Geneva and the results at 
Geneva, I therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, include an editorial 
from the New York Daily Mirror entitled 
“Forever Geneva,” which I believe will 
be of interest to my colleagues and all 
thinking Americans: 

Forever GENEVA 


Korea apparently has been sidetracked at 
Geneva, although that was the principle pur- 
pose for the conference. The South Koreans 
have little hope that anything will happen at 
Geneva so far as their country is concerned. 

The concentration is now on Indochina, 
which is the immediate seat of war. The 
Chinese, who are in command of the Indo- 
china situation, as they were in the Korean, 
are moving toward Hanoi, which they expect 
to take almost immediately. This means 
that the war progresses for the conquest of 
Annam. 

Lying off the coast of China and dominat- 
ing the east coast of Indochina is the island 
of Hainan, now held by Red China. Hainan 
has been developed into a military and naval 
base. Out of it ply Russian snorkel sub- 
marines, apparently in large numbers. The 
island also has airfields. It has been reported 
that supplies are shipped from Hainan in 


Submarines and ianded on the Indochina 
Coast, 


Once the point of Hanoi falls into the 
hands of the Communists, supplies from 
Hainan will be able to move freely to the 
Red armies, Already about three Red Chi- 
hese divisions (some reports call them mixed 
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brigades) are operating inside Indochina. 
The Chinese cities of Kweilin and Kunming 
are being used as bases for this war. 

But what are they doing about all this at 
Geneva? Nothing, of course. Speeches are 
being delivered; conferences are being held. 
But here is an aggressor nation, Red China, 
that has, first, marched into Korea, and now 
into Indochina and made war there. 

Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith said 
in his speech: 

“We are here to establish a united, free, 
democratic, independent Korea. We are here 
to assist, if we can, in the establishment of a 
durable, secure peace for the Associated 
States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. We 
are here to uphold the authority of the 
United Nations to resist aggression, We are 
here to prevent the spread of communism 
in southeast Asia. We are here to bring 
closer together the free nations of the world.” 

One is almost reduced to the vulgar ex- 
pression, “So what?” 

The fact is that the Red armies keep roll- 
ing along, conquering new territory all the 
time. What will undoubtedly fall to the 
Soviet universal state will be 22 million 
additional people and one of the principal 
ricegrowing areas of the world. What we are 
told is that a will to negotiate in good faith 
might do something to solve this problem 
of Soviet aggressiorf. 

Actually, we have been negotiating in good 
faith with the Soyiet universal state since 
1943, when Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
met at Teheran, where our disasters com- 
menced. We have never ceased to negotiate 
in good faith and we have never won a ne- 
gotiation. Each conference means a new 
defeat despite our good faith. So what is 
the use of talking about good faith when 
those who sit on the other side of the table 
never have good faith. They use every con- 
ference as a basis for a new war, a new series 
of activities against the United States. 

How long are we to keep on taking it? Our 
delegates were sent to Geneva to negotiate 
@ political settlement concerning Korea. It 
was agreed at the Berlin Conference that 
that should be the first order of business at 
Geneva. It has not been the first order of 
business. It is now postponed indefinitely. 
Therefore, the Geneva Conference has been 
diverted from its primary purpose and as it 
looks now, we might even get euchered into 
a general, all-subject conference, the design 
of which would be to gain recognition for 
Red China and to get that brutal, murderous 
country into the United Nations. 

Much is being made of the fact that the 
enormous Chinese delegation at Geneva is 
moving into the open, entertaining lavishly, 
and that Chou En-lai is being projected as a 
terrific personality. It is even being sug- 
gested that Molotov is taking a back seat at 
Geneva so the Chou can look fiercer and 
more significant. 

The Soviet universal state acts as a unit 
of Geneva or anywhere else. Its design is 
the entrapment of the United States and 
our ultimate destruction. Maybe if we at- 
tended fewer conferences, we might be better 
off. 





Syngman Rhee Keeps on Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the’following newspaper article 
by May Craig: 
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SYNGMAN RHEE KEEPS ON WARNING 
(By May Craig) 

WasHINGTON, May 3.—Wise, brave old Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee is crying in the wil- 
derness again, as a prophet who has never 
wavered in reading aright the Communist 
threat. He says that we should have met it 
head on in Korea; he warns that appease- 
ment now will get us nowhere, and that he, 
for one, will never appease. ~ 

He is one who has stuck to the original and 
right attitude toward the Communist ag- 
gressor. He said it again last week. With- 
drawal of Communist troops from North 
Korea and free elections for the whole coun- 
try. That is what he has been saying all 
along. He protested the partition of his 
country, which has now made North Korea a 
Red province, armed and entrenched, most 
of the North Koreans killed off, Chinese set- 
tled in. He knows that a partitioned Korea 
means a Communist Korea soon. 

He said the only salvation for his country 
and the rest of the free world was to fight 
bravely and completely in Korea. We would 
not do it; our allies would not do it. Gen- 
eral MacArthur wanted to do it. General 
Van Fleet wanted to do it. The allies held 
us back; the State Department held us back. 
They said it would spread the war. Maybe 
it would have. But the war has now spread 
to Indochina, and if we fight there, are we 
not spread, as we feared in Korea? 

Vice President Nrxon, in the now-famous 
speech to the editors, said that we should 
send American troops to save Indochina from 
the Reds, if necessary. He was asked if it 
would not have been better to have fought 
to win in Korea, if we must now fight in 
Indochina, and he replied that, hindsight 
being better, perhaps we should have fought 
it out in Korea. 

We went into Korea with brave talk about 
a free and independent Korea but we watered 
that down. We accepted a truce-talk offer 
when we had the Chinese staggering, and 
they needed time. We gave them time. We 
are now in Korea talking settlement of Ko- 
rea—all this time and we do not have a set- 
tlement in Korea. Rhee fears, with good 
reason, that he will be sold down the river, 

He threatens to fight all alone if he must. 
He cannot do that, because he has no re- 
sources except what we give him. He sees 
across the water Chiang Kai-shek, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese leader, whom we recognize 
as head of the Chinese people, but do not 
treat as such. We have admitted Red China 
to the Geneve Conference, but not the Na- 
tionalists. 

We tried to make Chiang take the Reds 
into his government, which he knew meant 
betrayal and the end of him, and he re- 
fused. We stopped aid to him and he fell. 
He is entrenched on Formosa with an army 
which we train and supply, but will not help 
him to use. At the time of the truce, he 
said that the truce would free Chinese troops 
for Indochina. We did not listen to him, and 
now that is what has happened. 

Eisenhower said, “Let Asians fight Asians,” 
but we have not allowed Korean or Nation- 
alist Chinese to fight in Indochina. Are we 
now to send drafted American men there 
to fight? France does not send drafted men 
out of the country—only volunteers. The 
Americans have their drafted men all over 
the world. 

Rhee says he does not believe that Reds 
will ever withdraw from Korea; they must 
be driven out by force. “He wants to do that; 
if America supplies the means. He does not 
believe they will withdraw from Indochina 
or Germany or anywhere else. “Communism 
has never yielded a square inch of soil any- 
where except as a result of armed force and 
there is not the slightest hint that there 
will, is, or ever will be, any change in that 
policy.” 

“The Soviet is bent on world conquest 
and will never willingly sacrifice its hold 
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on such a strategically useful territory as 
Korea. * * * We will fight on alone. Every 
Korean prefers the choice of death to that 
of continued division. Unification of Korea 
could have been achieved long ago if some 
of our friends had not arrived at the erro- 
neous conclusion that communism can be 
dealt with in a gentlemanly way.” 

He is represented in the Geneva meeting 
but says he will withdraw if no progress is 
made in 90 days—that is what he has said 
since the beginning. And he warns against 
fake withdrawal of Red troops to fool the 
U. N. troops into withdrawal. He daily views 
the Red breach of the Korean truce agree- 
ment in North Korea. It was agreed that 
neither side would increase its strength 
while the political settlement was being 
debated. The Reds have greatly increased 
their strength and refused to allow the neu- 
tral inspection teams to fulfill their duty. 
Rhee knew that the Reds would never allow 
inspection. 

The United States is at the crossroads. 
We have chosen the road of a united free 
world against communism. We have poured 
out men and money and goods, to strengthen 
the Allies. Now that the time has come to 
marshal that strength against the Reds, the 
Allies weaken and talk. That is their right. 
But should we continue to pour out our 
strength to allies who do not choose to re- 
main allies in any real fight against the 
enemy? 

We say we cannot afford, for instance, to 
spend the money on complete radar pro- 
tection for this country, because we are 
spending so much money on our first line 
of defense in other countries, in rings of 
bases. But if this is not a line of defense for 
us—what then? Is this the moment for 
what Secretary of State Dulles calls an ago- 
nizing reappraisal of our plan and design and 
pattern for the defense of the United States? 
These bases are not ours in time of war. 
The countries in which they are located will 
decide whether we can use them or not— 
we could not use them if the people of a 
country were hostile. Should we be build- 
ing a defense of continental United States, 
a fortress America, as old Herbert Hoover 
said, long ago? 

This is a time for us to make these deci- 
sions—before we decide that we alone will 
try to save the world from communism— 
before we send American men to Indochina. 
And after Indochina—where next? Burma 
and Thailand and Malaya and Indonesia 
ae Can we do it, and should we 

oO 





Pledge of Alligiance: “Under God” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 


D-Day, 10TH ANNIVERSARY, 
Baltimore, Md., May 5, 1954. 
Re Pledge of allegiance: “Under God.” 
Hon. Georce H. Fauton, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached _ hereto 
Please find a copy of a resolution I intro- 
duced at the national convention of the 29th 
Division Association at Philadelphia in Au- 
gust of 1952. It was passed without a dis- 
senting vote, and later adopted by many 
other organizations. 
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While I am heartily in favor of the sudden 
hullabaloo nearly 2 years later, I want the 
credit to be given to me and to the 29th Di- 
vision Association. Please use your best ef- 
forts to that end. Thank you. 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH J. PHILBIN. 





Battimore, August 21, 1952. 

“Whereas the late Francis Bellamy in 1892 
wrote a splendid pledge of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, which today is 
widely used; and 

“Whereas when Francis Bellamy wrote this 
stirring pledge, the pall of atheism had not 
yet spread its hateful shadow over the world, 
and almost everyone acknowledged the do- 
minion of Almight God; and 


“Whereas now that the militant atheistic 
Red menace is abroad in our land, it be- 
hooves us to remind the free people of these 
United States that they are utterly at the 
mercy of God: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 29th Division Associ- 
ation, Inc., in national convention assem- 
bled in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., this 31st 
day of August 1952, urge that the name of 
Almighty God be incorporated in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s pledge of allegiance, to the end that 
the pledge read as follows: 

“ ‘Under God, I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’” 

JosEPH J. PHILBIN, 
Post Department Commander, 
Department of Maryland. 


Passed without a single dissenting vote, 
and later adopted by the DAR, the Flag 
House Association, the VFW, the DAV, sec- 
tions of the American Legion (notably the 
Nurses’ Post of the Department of Mary- 
land), incorporated in the pledge at the “I 
Am An American Day” in 1952 in Patterson 
Park, the CWV, War of 1812 groups, etc., etc. 

Publicized by William E. Pyne, of the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun, and widely spread by 
the AP throughout the northwestern quarter 
of our country, including Virginia. 





United Mine Workers Urge Action To Halt 
Mounting Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the United Mine Workers of America 
calling upon the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to implement the Employment Act 
in order to halt mounting unemploy- 
ment. . 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

UMWA CaLts ror IMMEDIATE ACTION To HALT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1954.—The in- 
ternational executive board of the United 
Mine Workers of America today called upon 
President Eisenhower, the Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet officers, and the directors of 
the various departments of Government for 
immediate implementation of the Employ- 
ment Actof 1946 through a broad program 
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of tax relief, improved unemployment com. 
pensation, public works, credit and currency 
readjustments and the removal “from the 
backs of American labor and industry (of) 
the crushingly unfair competition of foreign. 
made goods and fuels.” : 

By unanimous action, the 25-member 
board, speaking for more than a half million 
coal miners in 28 States as well as members 
of district 50 and the United Construction 
Workers declared that the Employment Act's 
Geclared policy of “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” must “be 
made effective” so that “the might, power, 
and ability of this Nation to defend itself 
against its enemies, both foreign and do. 
mestic (may) be adequately and promptly 
secured.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned per. 
sons, copies of the resolution are being sent 
to all local unions of the UMWA, to the 
Governors of the coal-producing States as 
represented at the recent Governors’ Fye] 
Conference held in Washington, and to the 

\\press and radio. 

The full text of the UMWA resolution 

follows: 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
on February 20, 1946, officially promulgated 
the basic policy of the Federal Government 
as to employment and related economic prob- 
lems by the enactment of Senate bill 380, 
known as and called the Employment Act of 
1946; and said law so enacted and the poli- 
cies therein set out and proclaimed have 
continued to be and now are the governing 
law on the subject, and should be recognized 
as such by the national administration and 
its officials now in control of the affairs of 
this Nation; and 

“Whereas in said act the Congress specifi. 
cally declared it to be the ‘continuing policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment’ to maintain ‘maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power’; and 

“Whereas among other things, said act also 
specifically made it the duty and function 
of the Council of Economic Advisors to the 
President of the United States to develop 
economic policies ‘to avoid economic fiuctu- 
ations or to diminish the effect thereof and 
to maintain employment, production and 
purchasing power,’ and the President of the 
United States, in light thereof and in con- 
formity with the national policy proclaimed 
by the Congress, is specifically charged by 

, the statute with the duty of causing such 
policies to be evolved and placed into effect 
at such times and in such manner as to 
implement, effectuate, and support such na- 
tional policy; and 

“Whereas it is common knowledge and now 
well known to all citizens of the United 
States that even as this Nation stands at the 
crossroads in world affairs and at a time when 
our national strength should be at its maxi- 
mum, that unemployment is rapidly rising, 
that production is currently shrinking, and 
that purchasing power is in direct ratio 
dwindling—all as epitomized in the fact, re- 
cently but reluctantly admitted by the na- 
tional administration and its spokesmen, 
that the number of men and women of the 
United States thrown out of work due to 
deteriorating economic conditions, climbed 
from 1.2 million in October 1953 to 3.7 mil- 
lion in March 1954, and that the total num- 
ber of those who now cry out for employment 
far exceeds the 4 million mark and that 
even this number is rapidly on the march 
to even higher levels; and 

“Whereas the American people as a whole, 
and particularly its laboring population, are 
entitled to immediate enforcement and im- 
plementation of the national policy of 1946 
(still the binding and guiding law of the 
land) and to a cessation of the ruinous and 
devastating flood of virtually tax-free for- 
eign goods and fuels into American markets, 
as illustrated in the movement into Ameri- 
can coal markets of Canadian and MexicaD 
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natural gas and Venezuelan and Arabian oll, 
and the multitude of other products from 
foreign lands—all encroaching on the ability 
of the American workmen to obtain employ- 
ment, maintain production, and increase 
purchasing power; and 

“whereas this creeping paralysis of eco- 
nomic destruction now gradually engulfing 
this country cannot be stemmed by rolling 
readjustment, weather predictions, or by a 
program of “too little and too late,” and 
the legal, financial, administrative, and leg- 
islative means to stem this oncoming deluge 
js at hand and available to the national 
administration and its officials: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the international executive 
poard, United Mine Workers of America, in 
formal meeting assembled, That it, in the 
name of and on behalf of all its members, 
now calls upon the President of the United 
States, the Secretaries and responsible heads 
of the manifold departments of Govern- 
ment, and upon the Congress, to face up to 
the realities of the situation confronting 
the American people, to implement without 
delay the declared policies of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, to set in motion programs 
of tax relief, increase and extension of un- 
employment compensation, public works, 
credit and currency readjustments, and re- 
move from the backs of American labor and 
industry the crushingly unfair competition 
of foreign-made goods and fuels, to the end 
that the national policy of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power 
be made effective, and the might, power, 
and ability of this Nation to defend itself 
as against its enemies, both foreign and 
domestic, be adequately and promptly 
secured.” 





Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
In recent weeks opponents of the Echo 
Park Dam and other phases of the ad- 
ninistration-sponsored upper Colorado 
River project have been disseminating a 
great deal of false and malicious propa- 
ganda. It is amazing how many arm- 
chair experts have come forward to ex- 
pound on the ease with which it is pos- 
sible to take “a leisurely boat ride down 
the Yampa and Green Rivers through 
the Dinosaur National Monument.” It is 
always easy to imagine oneself a great 
adventurer when watching a TV account 
or viewing a film of some far-distant 
place, but it is a “horse of another color” 
o actually be a participant. 

Genteel members of the Garden and 
Sierra Clubs can speak glowingly and 
with bravado of the beauty and gran- 
deur of the canyons of Utah. We admit 
our scenery is superb and hard to excel. 
However, when these self-styled experts 
Start talking about conservation of water 
or ability to run the treacherous rapids 
of the upper Colorado or its tributaries, 
they are far afield from their limited 
fields of knowledge. I have long since 
Ceased to be either amazed or amused 
by the countless number of these “remote 
*xperts on arid Utah water problems and 
kenic wonders” who are ving in such 
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distant and fertile places as Pennsyl- 
vania and California. 

It disturbs me no end when I see re- 
spected and able Members of Congress 
fall prey to the guile and craftiness of 
these word-picture painters who by every 
means possible try to thwart and ob- 
struct the wheels of progress. These 
opponents of Echo Park Dam carry on 
their crusade under the guise of ‘“‘conser- 
vation and preservation of our national 
parks,” but, intentionally or in igno- 
rance, they are laboring in an ignomini- 
ous cause bent upon preventing the max- 
imum utilization of resources which 
would bring increased benefits and 
wealth to all the people of our Nation. 

To illustrate how completely these 
pseudo river rats can mislead an average 
American family seeking a suitable place 
for a tranquil vacation, I would like to 
call your attention to a copy of a letter 
I received from Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Schall, of Wrightwood, Calif., the origi- 
nal of which was addressed to the editor 
of Sunset magazine. This letter very 
ably illustrates the power of the press to 
misinform if it allows its pages to be 
filled with half-truths or fabrications of 
rock worshipers’ and flower sniffers 
whose only knowledge of Utah’s geog- 
raphy has been acquired through a sub- 
scription to a glossy periodical. The let- 
ter follows: 

May 7, 1954. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
wlenlo Park, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: After reading the articles in 
the March 1954 issue of the Sunset and 
National Geographic, we felt perfectly safe 
in arranging for a boat ride down the Yampa 
and Green Rivers through the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

We went into the river at Lily Park on 
May 3, 1954, and there assembled our fold- 
ing kayak. Had the boat been large enough 
we would have no doubt also taken our 
young son with us. We are now extremely 
thankful that we did not do so. 

After 5 hours on the Yampa River our 
boat was swamped in the rapids. Luckily 
we were able to reach shore where we 
canyped and dried out our equipment. On 
the second day and near Hardings Hole on 
the Yampa River, we struck a rock, tearing 
a 4-foot hole in the bottom of our boat. 
Fortunately we had a can of glue with us 
and with patches cut from our air mattress 
were able to patch and repair the boat. Had 
we been able to quit the river we would 
certainly have done so. However, we could 
find no way out nor did we have any idea 
where we were. On the third day we were 
in the river for 10 hours before we reached 
a ranch, which we were informed was Island 
Park. During this entire day the boat was 
leaking badly and we were barely able to 
keep it afloat. We had many narrow escapes 
from other rocks and how we kept from 
tipping over we still do not know. Two ribs 
of the kayak were broken and our boat was 
almost a complete wreck. 

We were so busy trying to keep the boat 
from hitting rocks and from swamping in 
the rapids that we did not even have a 
chance to see the scenery which the articles 
referred to. We must have passed Steam- 
boat Rock but didn’t even know what it 
was. 

We certainly feel that magazines of na- 
tional circulation and reputation should 
publish accurate and true information con- 
cerning trips of this nature. The articles 
we read are very misleading and give the 
impression that it is a pleasant, safe and 
scenic boat ride down the Yampa and 
Green River canyons. We were very lucky 
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and fortunate to have made this trip and 
still be alive. No one who is not trained 
nor has not the proper equipment should 
ever attempt this trip. In our opifion no 
one should enter these river canyons with- 
out experienced river guides. One would 
think that there would be warning and in- 
formation signs placed at different places 
along the river to let people know where 
they are, that dangerous rapids are ahead 
and most of all, places where they can 
leave the river if there are such places. 

We are impelled to write of our experience 
in the hope that perhans others will not be 
misled into taking their life in their own 
hands on such a Hazardous trip. We also 
feel that these magazines should correct 
the information which is contained in their 
articles. We were told by the rancher at 
Island Park, who was kind enough to drive 
us into Vernal, that a party from Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., had had a similar experience a 
week before. 

We are thankful that we found a way out 
of the river at Island Park. It is doubtful 
that we could have completed the run frony 
Island Park to the Dinosaur Quarry and 
come out alive. 

Very truly yours, 

Barsara L. SCHALL. 

WRIGHTWOOD, CALIF. 

RicHarD SCHALL, 

WRIGHTWOOD, CALIF, 





Resolution Opposing United States Par- 
ticipation in Indochina War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, a resolution which was 
passed by the First Division of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Illinois, rela- 
tive to the Indochina situation. In 
transmitting this resolution to me, my 
good friend, Comdr. Jack Smith, stated 
that it represents the voice of 178,000 
Legionnaires in the First Division of the 
Department of Illinois. The resolution 
which follows speaks for itself and I 
should like to urge every Member of 
Congress to study it carefully: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE First Division 

OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 


ILLINOIS, RELATIVE TO THE INDOCHINA SitT- 
VATION 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States came to the aid and assistance of Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, France, and other 
European Nations in their war with Ger- 
many and other members of the Triple 
Entente in 1917 and 1918 and in so doing 
provided: 

(a) An armed force of 4% million of its 
citizens for that purpose, of whom 126,000 
were killed in action or died of other war 
causes and 234,300 were wounded or in- 
capacitated from or because of disease con- 
tracted in such war service which plus 
prisoners of war or those missing in action, 
created a total casualty roll of 364,800, and 
in addition, 

(b) incurred a public debt of more than 
$30 billion, 

(c) provided supplies of all descriptions 
for both the civilian population and the 
armed forces of their allies; and 
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Whereas despite the ungrateful attitude of 
the majority of both the subjects and the 
political and civic heads of the leading na- 
tions allied with the United States in World 
War I and the firm resolve of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all of our citizens and of 
the spokesmen and the members of ail 
political parties in this country, that the 
United States would not again be or become 
involved in future European or Asiatic mili- 
tary or political entanglements, the United 
States Government again in 1939, 1940, and 
1941 yielded to the entreaties of England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, and other 
foreign nations and 23 years later and at 
a cost of hundreds of billions of dollars in 
money and in war material, again provided: 

(a) a fully equipped armed force of ap- 
proximately 16% million of its citizenry in 
the form of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
air force men to fight side by side with the 
military and naval forces of those nations of 
Europe and Asia who were in 1941-45 en- 
gaged in a struggle against Germany and 
Italy in Europe and against Japan in Asia, 
in a Second World War; and 

(b) provided most of the offensive and 
defensive war equipment and material re- 
quired by our European and Asiatic allies; 
and 

(c) in such Second World War 225,155 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States were killed in action or died from in- 
juries or disease and 571,822 were wounded 
or incapacitated from such war service and 
151,592 prisoners of war or missing in action 
created a total casualty roll of 948,574 and 
the United States ended such war with a 
national debt of nearly $275 billion and a 
peacetime military budget of approximately 
$40 billion yearly; and 

Whereas under repeated entreaties from 
the political heads of European and Asiatic 
nations that only by a pact between all or a 
majority of the nations of the world, of 
which the United States was a necessary 
member, could a continuation of peace 
throughout the world be insured, established, 
and maintained and under such assurance, 
the United States in 1942 and in 1945 ex- 
ecuted a treaty with over 50 other European 
and Asiatic nations as and became a member 
of the United Nations; and 

Whereas within 5 years after the formal 
ratification of such United Nations treaty 
a shooting war broke out in Korea in the 
spring of 1950 which was however classified 
by President Harry S..Truman of the United 
States as a police action, and into such wars 
the United States as a member of the United 
Nations pledged to stop aggression every- 
where— 

(a) Dispatched hundreds of thousands of 
its citizens to Korea as members of a United 
Nations military, air, and naval force; and 

(b) Expended many billions of dollars of 
its money, wealth, and material, ia an an- 


nounced effort to repel from South Korea, 


the armies of North Korea and of Manchuria 
and of Communist China, and is continuing 
to expend additional tens of billions of our 
wealth each year, as an aftermath of such 
Korean war or police action, and in such 
aftermath the United States has members 
of its various branches of the military, Navy, 
and air service in nearly 50 foreign nations; 
and 

Whereas it was stated within the past 
week by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles that Indochina and other portions 
of southeast Asia must not be permitted 
to fall into the hands or under the control 
of Red China or Red Russia even though 
the United States must take such action, 
military, economic, or otherwise, which 
might cause the commencement of world 
war ITI; and 

Whereas subsequent thereto President 
Eisenhower is quoted as stating that the 
free nations of the world should be pre- 
pared to meet any kind of a Communist 
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attack against southeast Asia, and the re- 
port of the Associated Press relative to his 
comments was that “the President did not 
completely rule out the possibility of using 
American forces in Indochina and in south- 
east Asia under a plan of united action”; 
and 

Whereas only a few weeks ago, Secretary 
of State Dulles (according to Senator Hum- 
PHREY, of Minnesota) stated that “the United 
States has no plan of operation (in Indo- 
china or southeast Asia) if the French 
should withdraw their troops from Indo- 
china; and 

Whereas on January 18, 1954, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, informed a House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee that there is no proposal 
pending to send American troops to Indo- 
china, and again on February 16, 1954, he 
informed the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that American involvement in the 
Indochina war will stop short of sending 
thereto United States combat troops or 
pilots; and 

Whereas on February 16, 1954, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, was 
quoted as assuring the same committee 
members that “there is no intention of put- 
ting United States ground soldiers into Indo- 
china”; and 

Whereas Representative WALTER Jupp, sub- 
committee chairman at the January 18 hear- 
ing, in summarizing the testimony, of wit- 
nesses from the Pentagon before him, stated 
that “there are no plans to send more United 
States forces to Indochina”; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
just a couple of weeks ago rejected the so- 
called Bricker amendment to our Constitu- 
tion and many Senators who voted in opposi- 
tion to.the amendment did so because of 
their belief in a statement of Secretary 
Dulles, that they could be assured that the 
President of the United States would at no 
time dispatch any troops or any air forces 
to European or Asiatic theatres of war or ag- 
gression unless permission to do so was first 
obtained in a constitutional manner by the 
President from the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Secretary Dulles, subsequent to 
the defeat of the Bricker amendment, stated 
that under the North American Treaty Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had the unquestioned au- 
thority to dispatch our Air Forces, our fleet, 
or our ground troops to any country in Eu- 
rope, if such country were attacked, without 
first obtaining permission to use such forces 
from Congress, to the same degree that the 
President could use them if New York or 
Chicago or any other city in the United 
States were attacked by some foreign invader, 
and this statement was shortly thereafter 
approved by President Eisenhower; and 

Whereas the aforesaid recent conflicting 
statements of the President, the Secretary 
of State, and other spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration in or out of Congress have 
made it impossible for the average citizen to 
learn or to know, as he is entitled to learn 
and to know, just what plans the adminis- 
tration has, if any, for carrying into execu- 
tion the threats of drastic reprisals against 
any nation violating the ultimatums of Sec- 
retary Dulles; and 

Whereas we believe that the people of the 
United States, including members of this 
organization, have a right and a duty to 
petition our Congress and express their feel- 
ings on and their views regarding, both the 
military and economic situation in Indo- 
‘china and southeast India, and further 
believing that it would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States for it 
to participate, with any portion of its armed 
forces in the fighting in Indochina: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this council, after consid- 
ering the general situation in Indochina and 
the Far East and the possible adverse effects 
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upon the general economic condition of the 
United States and upon the youth of 
America— 

(a) Greatly deplores the acts of agzgres. 
sion by Red China, by Soviet Russia, or any 
of the satellites in Indochina or in south. 
east Asia; 

(b) Believes that the good Offices of the 
United States should be offered in an effort 
to arrange an amicable settlement of the 
French-Indochina problem, even though 
either or both must withdraw or reduce some 
of its demands, or that the French Govern. 
ment should give freedom to the Indo. 
chinese; 

(c) Believes that if punitive action js 
urged by or upon the United Nations and it 
recommends to its members such action as 
it recommended that such members pursue 
in Korea in 1950, that_in such event the 
United States limit its participation in any 
such action to the furnishing of a limited 
amount of war material for use in defend. 
ing Indochina from the Communists, and to 
furnishing supplies for the welfare of the 
civilian population of the allied or United 
Nations countries involved; and/or to the 
training and equipping of a native Indo. 
chinese force to defend its homeland; 

(d) Believes that the United States should 
refrain from dispatching any of its Armed 
Forces to participate as combatants in the 
fighting in Indochina or in southeast Asia; 

(e) Believes that the United States can 
less afford to suffer the loss of two or three 
hundred thousand of its young men in being 
killed or wounded, plus’ the expenditure of 
tens of billions of dollars for equipping and 
maintaining our Armed Forces in Indo- 
china, than it can afford to permit Indo- 
china to fall into the hands of the Com. 
munists; 

(f) Believes that regardless of the out- 
come of any fighting in Indochina, United 
States cannot win, but must lose, at least 
economically and in the killing or wound- 
ing of tens of thousands of the lives of its 
youth, if the United States becomes an ac- 
tive participant in any Indochina or south- 
east Asian fighting to the same degree that 
we participate in the police action in Korea; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the council commander 
and its adjutant immediately address com- 
munications to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State, to the chairmen 
of the Foreign Relations Committees of each 
House of Congress, to the two United States 
Senators from Illinois, and to each Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Cook County, 
Ill., informing them that we are unalterably 
opposed to-.the dispatch or to the use of 
any members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in Indochina or in any other 
country in southeast Asia regardless of the 
outcome of the present fighting in Indochina 
and regardless of the recommendations of 
the United Nations or any of its members. 

Dated at Chicago, Ill., this 7th day of 
April 1954. 

Presented by Charles V. Falkenberg, Logan 
Square Post, No. 405, executive committee. 
man, ninth district. 





Driver of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with no smal] amount of 
pride that I call attention to a letter 1 
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received recently announcing the selec- 
tion of a Wyoming driver as recipient of 
the “Driver of the Year” title. 

My State of Wyoming must share the 
honor with Colorado and South Dakota, 
since Mr. Gomer W. Bailey lives in Colo- 
rado and drives for a firm with head- 
quarters in South Dakota. 

Mr. Bailey was nominated for the 
priver of the Year honor by the Wyo- 
ming Trucking Association, and the par- 
ticular incident which swung the balance 
in his favor, in the view of the judges, 
occurred in Wyoming. So, with all due 
credit to the two neighboring States, I 
must claim the major share of the honor 
for Wyoming. 

The splendid record compiled by Mr. 
Bailey in driving more than a million 
miles without a chargeable accident is 
one of which he may be justly proud. I 
know that all my colleagues will join me 
in expressing congratulations and high- 
est commendation to him. 

I am looking forward to seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailey and offering my con- 
gratulations in person. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter I received from Mr. 
Jack Cole, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., advising me 
of Mr. Bailey’s selection, and describing 
the Wyoming incident: 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1954. 
The Honorable WiLLIAM H. HarRIsON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Harrison: It occurs to me 
that you will be greatly interested in know- 
ing about a high honor which has come to 
a truckdriver representing the Wyoming 
Trucking Association, Gomer W. Bailey, 
Buckington Transportation, Inc., has just 
been awarded the coveted title of Driver of 
the Year of the American trucking industry. 
Although a resident of Denver and a driver 
for a line serving Wyoming out of head- 
quarters in South Dakota, he is the nominee 
of the Wyoming association and the honor 
thus falls to a Wyoming driver. 

Gomer Bailey has driven more than a mil- 
lion miles without a chargeable accident, 
and like most truckdrivers, has frequently 
helped motorists in distress. But the in- 
cident which persuaded the judges (Robert 
B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce, 
W. Y. Blanning, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Arthur C. Butler, National 
Highway Users’ Conference) to single him 
out was a special action which occurred late 
in January, near Torrington, Wyo. 

A couple and two children had wrecked 
their house trailer at a bridge when the 
trailer came loose, plunging the car into a 
40-foot ravine. Mr. Bailey coming. along, 
quickly rushed put out flares to warn other 
vehicles about the completely blocked bridge, 
tushed into the ravine and found the two 
children in rather bad condition, one chok- 
ing on his own blood from a bad tongue 
cut and the other bleeding freely. He aided 
them, put them into the first car which 
Tushed them to the nearest hospital. The 
father was ambulatory but moving around 
and Mr. Bailey immobilized him. The father 
Wanted to move his wife who was badly in- 
jured by Mr. Bailey’s first-aid training con- 
Strained him to forbid any lifting or mov- 
ing of the mother despite the hubsand’s in- 
sistence. The wisdom of this was apparent 
when the ambulance arrived since it was 
ascertained that she had a broken back and 
broken pelvis and such offhand handling is 
often responsible for permanent injuries. 

As is customary with so many men of Mr. 
Bailey's character, iis part in this highway 
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episode was not reported by him but rather 
several days later, was officially reported to 
his company in a letter of appreciation from 
Lt. R. O. Galloway, chief, Wyoming Highway 
Patrol, who had personally come upon the 
scene after the accident occurred and while 
Mr. Bailey was still directing traffic after 
having given first aid and assistance as noted. 

In addition to the honor of being the 
Nation’s “Driver of the Year,’ Mr. Bailey 
and his wife will be brought to Washington 
by the American Trucking Associations. 
Each of the past Driver of the Year win- 
ners has been fortunate to have met the Pres- 
ident in his office. As guest of our associa- 
tion, he.will be with us here and in New York 
for his personal enjoyment and for the at- 
tention of the press, television, and radio 
which in the past has been actively inter- 
ested in the top driver because of the cur- 
rent stress on highway safety and courtesy. 

I am sure that you share the pride of the 
industry in Wyoming at Mr. Bailey’s selec- 
tion and I can assure you that we are deeply 
proud of him and the hundreds of thousands 
of safe and courteous truck drivers like him 
who, we think, reflect great credit on our 
industry. 

We are hopeful that one of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey’s most pleasant recollections of their 
visit here will be that of an opportunity to 
see you personally, and when arrangements 
for their visit here are further advanced, we 
shall be in touch with your office to see if it 
can be arranged. I hope this will be 
agreeable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Cote, President. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak in behalf of S. 2150, to provide 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

I voted in committee to report this bill 
for two reasons: First, because I believe 
the purpose of the legislation—to pro- 
vide a large navigable channel in the St. 
Lawrence River—is meritorious; and, 
second, because I feel that the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives 
should have an opportunity to express 
itself one way or the other on the project. 

For more than 50 years efforts have 
been made to provide effective naviga- 
tion and power facilities in the St. Law- 
rence River. These efforts had the sup- 
port of many Presidents of the United 
States, Democrat and Republican alike. 
The drive to enact legislation for the sea- 
way gained momentum when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on March 19, 1941, 
caused to be negotiated a seaway agree- 
ment with Canada which, by way of 
ratification, required but a‘majority vote 
of both the Senate and House instead 
of the two-thirds majority of the Sen- 
ate required by treaties. But the enact- 
ing legislation was not reported from 
committee. 

In 1947, in another effort to get the 
bill from committee, the suggestion was 
made that the navigation part of the 
project be made self-liquidating by 
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charging tolls for passage through the 
locks. The committee, however, did not 
report the proposal. 

Renewed efforts for approval of the 
project were made during the Ist and 
2d sessions of the 82d Congress under 
the sponsorship of President Harry Tru- 
man. One bill called for approval of the 
March 19, 1941, seaway agreement by a 
majority vote of both Houses. Lengthy 
hearings were held on this and other 
suggested procedures. No legislation 
was reported. 

Bills introduced in the past provided 
for both navigation and hydroelectric 
power facilities. However, New York 
State is willing to assume the power’s 
construction costs, leaving the naviga- 
tion to Canada and the United States, so 
the bill now before us is limited to the 
deep-water navigation facilities. The 
hydroelectric part of the project will be 
built by the State of New York under a 
license granted by the Federal Power 
Commission, which means that power 
quite properly will be distributed accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act. 7 

Canada has made clear that she in- 
tends to put in the navigation on her 
own if we do not join her. The question 
to be decided, therefore, is whether the 
United States will join with its neighbor 
on the north in the construction and op- 
eration of this great international water- 
way or whether we will permit Canada 
to do the job alone and have entire 
control over the St. Lawrence Waterway 
traffic. 

The navigation facilities provided in 
S. 2150 will help to give Canada and 
the United States a new seacoast more 
than 2,500 miles long and will open up 
major ports on the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going traffic, including Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, Milwau- 
kee, and my own city of Chicago. 

The seaway will be a valuable aid in 
the shipment of iron ore from the mines 
in Labrador to the steel mills of the Mid- 
dle West. The critical iron ore situation 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
many former opponents of the project 
have changed their position and are now 
‘supporting the seaway. 

A developed St. Lawrence River will 
prove a boon to Midwest manufacturers 
who will use its facilities to ship their 
wares cheaply and export them to other 
countries. The auto industry and the 
steel mills in particular will benefit by 
the new transportation route. 

I am convinced that this waterway 
project will benefit industry and agricul- 
ture, that it will open up many new sea- 
ports and act as a stimulant to com- 
merce and trade generally. I look for a 
tremendous increase in commerce and 
business, not only in the Great Lakes 
area, but throughout the Nation if this 
project is approved. Its benefits far 
outweigh any disadvantages claimed by 
its opponents. I urge the Congress to 
approve the project on a self-liquidating 
basis as provided in the bill reported by 
the House Committee on Public Works 
and utilize to the fullest extent the great 
natural resources which are available to 
us—the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River, 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Gainesville, Fla. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that my 
home city of Gainesville, Fla., this past 
week celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. ‘The occasion was signifi- 
cant not only to the citizens of Gaines- 
ville, but to all our people in Alachua 
County and the surrounding counties in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida, which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The current progress and prosperity 
of the city of Gainesville is due to the 
pioneering spirit of her citizens through- 
out the years. Faced with Indian wars, 
and then the horrors of the War Be- 
tween the States, the city of Gainesville 
emerged to face still other disasters in the 
nature of the great freeze at the turn of 
the century which destroyed the orange 
industry in the north central part of the 
State; destructive fires; and the ravages 
of the great depression. With indom- 
itable spirit the citizens of Gainesville 
conquered all of these disasters, and to- 
day with their neighbors in Alachua 
County, and with the valued friendship 
of thousands of other central Florida 
citizens, they are making of their city 
a great cultural and educational center. 

One of the outstanding programs of 
the week of celebration was one program 
presented by the Negro citizens of 
Gainesville. They sang with tender 
feeling and deep emotion a number of 
spirituals that captivated the large au- 
dience. This program was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all races and creeds in the 
city of Gainesville. It was an indication 
of the great progress of our Negro citi- 
zens and of the natural good feeling be- 
tween races—a feeling that is not caused 
by the passage of laws, but by a dedica+ 
tion to the spiritual culture of our civili- 
zation. The understanding and friend- 
ship of one race for another will never 
be accomplished by legislation imposed 
for selfish political reasons. Those of 
us who live in the South are naturally 
apprehensive about the pending decision 
of the Supreme Court on the vital ques- 
tion of segregation. It has always been 
my belief that equal opportunity, equal 
consideration under the law, and above 
everything else, a basic good feeling of 
mutual trust and regard are the answers 
at the present time to our racial prob- 
lems. I feel this conviction is shared 
by an overwhelming majority of the good 
citizens of both races throughout the 
South. 

Gainesville, Fla., is the home of the 
University of Florida, which today has a 
$35 million plant spread over 1,800 
beautiful acres of land. Just 8 years 
after Florida was admitted to statehood 
the city of Gainesville began her life, 
and one of the first institutions in the 
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city was the East Florida Seminary, one 
of the mother institutions of the present 
University of Florida. The city is in the 
heart of a great agricultural area and 
growing industries are creating that bal- 
anced economy that is so typical of our 
great State of Florida. 

I know that my colleagues join with 
me in wishing the people of Gainesville, 
Fla., and-her neighbors on the occasion 
of this centennial celebration another 
100 years of continuing progress. 





Geneva Paralysis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have been warning of the 
dangers of defense and foreign policy by 
slogans, based upon the need for justify- 
ing a military budget designed to meet 
campaign pledges rather than the needs 
of national security. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, the well- 
known columnist, in her article pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 10, has carefully shown the re- 
lationship between the slogans and the 
disaster at Geneva. While many of us 
may not agree with Miss Thompson all 
the time, we all agree that she usually 
makes us think. 

I include Miss Thompson’s article as a 
part of my remarks: 

UNITED STATES PaRALYZED aT GENEVA—RE- 
VISED ARMS POLICY, DESIGNED ONLY FOR A 
GENERAL Wak, TreD DULLES’ HANDS AGAINST 
ACTION IN INDOCHINA 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The United States, under Mr. Truman, 
declared a policy to contain armed commu- 
nism throughout the world. To do so, it 
prepared for two kinds of warfare, conven- 
tional and atomic, employing in the Korean 
test only the former. 

The Eisenhower administration entered 
office with a more, not less, aggressive for- 
eign policy. Containment was not enough. 
We must be more dynamic, and take the 
offensive. 

But the Eisenhower administration came 
into office advocating financial retrenchment, 
@ program thrust upon it by the limits of 
taxation if the economy were not to be 
seriously defiated, and by the necessity of 
checking the national debt if inflation were 
to be halted.’ 

This program, however, was incompatible 
with the military policy it inherited. There- 
fore, the military policy was revised: Reli- 
ance was shifted to atomic weapons and 
the capacity for massive reprisals. This 
logically meant that the United States had 
decided to arm itself only for a general war 
directly between great powers. We would 
“deter such aggressions as would mean gen- 
eral war,”’ to quote Secretary of State Dulles 
as of January 12, and by the inference of 
the military policy would not, because of 
unpreparedness, deter anything else. 

For it is fairly obvious that; as atomic 
weapons could not be used in Korea, they 
cannot be used in Indochina or as a means 
of intervention in any civil war or war of 
limited objectives. Their use in such con- 
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flicts could only serve to expand a localizeg 
conflict into a generalized one. 

In essence, therefore, the New Look, and 
dependence on the capacity for massive re. 
prisals, was @ military program fitted for the 
defense of the United States, the Western 
Hemisphere, and perhaps for strictly limite 
other areas, such as Western Europe. 

The adoption of the changed military pro 
gram logically implied political consequences, 

It implied, to put it bluntly, that the 
United States was returning to some degree 
of isolationism. ° 

In conflicts where one is determined not 
to engage one’s Armed Forces, the alternative 
role that a great power can play is that of 
more or less neutral diplomacy. One can 
seek to keep a conflict localized and to reach 
a negotiated settlement. 

But that is incompatible with a crusade 
to extirpate communism from the world. 

Now, the Secretary of State, I think, has 
accepted this reality in his own logical ming. 
So have our European associates. Anq jf 
Mr. Dulles had entered the Geneva Confer. 
ence determined and able to represent this 
policy, the Allies might—and probably 
would—have been united. But a large part 
of Congress and many members of the ad. 
ministration itself, among them Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Vice President Nixon; and Senate Ma. 
jority Leader Knowland, have publicly shown 
that they do not accept it. 

Therefore, Mr. Dulles—and the same would 
have held true for any Secretary of State— 
entered the Geneva Conference with his 
hands ticd. 

He could not commit the United States to 
decisive military intervention in Indochina, 
for the United States military policy and 
condition were not geared to that kind of 
war. 

He could not negotiate a settlement which 
would mean further losses to communism 
because that would be branded at home as 
appeasement. 

Therefore, all he could do was, in effect, to 
withdraw from the conference, in which the 
United States has demonstrated paralysis. 

When a great power can make neither 
peace nor war, its role as a world leader be- 
comes fictitious. 

During the whole Geneva Conference the 
Secretary of the Army, Robert Stevens, has 
been utterly unable to have a lucid thought 
or make any contribution whatever to the 
solution of America’s gigantic dilemma, as 
day after day he has faced the inquisition 
of his critics. 

The scandal has pointed up, for all the 
world to see, the collapse of American dig- 
nity, prestige, and unity, and, with it, the 
further immobilization of American power. 
And the Russians did not do this to us. 





The Republican Party in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an outstanding address delivered by my 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. HEenpricksow], 
at the New Jersey State Republican Con- 
vention on April 29, 1954. I may say with 
all sincerity that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey made one of the outsta «dine 
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addresses which were delivered on that 


important occasion. — 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

KerNoTe ADDRESS BY Hon. Rosert C. HEN- 
pRICKSON, OF NEw JERSEY, BEFORE THE NEW 
JexsEY STATE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 
Aprit 29, 1954 
My fellow Republicans all, I have come 

here today to talk about victory. Not just to 
talk about it—or think about it—but to be- 
iieve in it; to plan for it this fall, and to work 
for it now. Perhaps in a stricter sense, it is 
not quite correct for me to say “to begin to 
work for it.” 

Certainly, the sturdy Republicans in the 
genate and House of Assembly, and among 
the county and municipal officeholders here 
in New Jersey are working for it right now. 

surely, the members of your congressional 
delegation have been working for it since the 

Republicans took over the reins of Govern- 

ment in Washington less than a year and a 


half ago. 


But in a larger sense, there comes a sober-, 


ing moment in the political life of any group 
of Republican workers when it becomes 
essential to check our bearings and reset our 
course to avoid the rocks and shoals of po- 
litical defeat and to navigate the murky seas 
of political controversy. 

We Republicans need only reckon with one 
thing. True north on the navigator’s com- 
pass is always true north. Political princi- 
ples of decency and honesty and fair dealing 
must remain just as fixed for us. 

Your speaker has been an active partici- 
pant in the conventions of our party here in 
the State for more than 20 years. I have had 
the honor of occupying the chairmanship of 
resolutions committees on three occasions 
in the past, and I know that those principles 
which we formally embrace as a result of 
this convention will measure up to the 
tenets which have always been part of a 
Republican philosophy of government. 

I have been signally honored by our party 
over the years. It has been a part of me to 
give everything that I have to the service 
of my country and my party. Whether I 
personally enjoyed the fruits of victory or 
tasted the dregs of defeat, my spirit, within 
the bounds of human error, has never fal- 
tered in its determination to strengthen that 
party and build for its future. It shall not; 
it will not falter now. ‘Today, I am as de- 
termined as ever that our party must not 
fail, 

Without magnifying this plea out of pro- 
portion and because I know of no other way, 
I sincerely and humbly ask my friends and 
supporters to join with me in a pledge of 
dedication to victory this November—a vic- 
tory which above all shall mean that we are 
& party fit to govern. 

This is a significant year for the Eisen- 
hower administration. It is significant be- 
cause it will make the record upon which 
Republican candidates must stand, and it is 
significant because on that fateful Tuesday 
in November next will be decided the control 
of those committees of the Congress which 
will determine the future history of the 
President’s legislative program. 

Republicans here in New Jersey still con- 
trol the legislature and because of our ma- 
jorities we must reassume our responsibii- 
ities as the instrument of action and accom- 
plishment, 

In Trenton we must steer our course clear 
of purely obstructionist tactics. Our duty 
at the State level is as a party of opposition 
devoid of destructive political considerations, 
At the county and municipal levels, our re- 
spective local governments—under Republi- 
can control—have become models of effi- 
clency, economy, and good government. 

The nominees of our party for these local 
— possess all the necessary qualifica- 

ons to preserve this enviable record. 
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At the Federal level, our Representatives in 
the Congress completely reflect the needs and 
the views of the people of their districts. 
They have proved themselves capable of 
leadership in so many instances. 

It would be childish for anyone in the so- 
called upper Chamber to tell a group of the 
worldlywise that he has never had differ- 
ences of opinion with members of the lower 
House. But I have worked with the Re- 
publicans of our congressional delegation for 
many years, and I know how sound and con- 
scientious and hardworking they all are. 

Have you paused to reflect on the absence 
of “flannelmouth” disease among our col- 
leagues of the House of Representatives? It 
is a political disease, you know. Its absence 
among New Jersey Republican Representa- 
tives is a healthy sign these days. This is 
the mark of men—in opposition to the 
methods of demagogs. 

It is not only our privilege and duty to 
reelect our sitting Congressmen, but our 
solemn obligation to support these party 
men and insure the successful continuance 
of the Eisenhower program, for they have 
loyally supported the principles of that 
program. 

Moreover, Republican voters have nomi- 
nated fine young men to accomplish what 
we have failed to do in the past in regard 
to the unseating of 5—now 6—Democratic 
Congressmen from our State. 

Bill Freeman in the 4th District, Ed Mc- 
Glynn in the 10th, Fred Shepard in the 6th, 
Phil Insabella in the 11th, Norman Roth in 
the 13th, and Vincent Dellay in the 14th are 
fine men whose records of public service 
merit the favorable consideration of the peo- 
ple of their districts. 

Only one thing seems to me to be missing 
from this galaxy—a feminine name. I truly 
hope that our party will some day soon 
nominate a member of that wonderful sex 
and give women the opportunity to rally 
their own and make good use of their innate 
respect for good government in high national 
places. 

There are, after all, 11 lady Representa- 
tives and 2 lady Senators down in Washing- 
ton these days. 

Senator Marcaret CuHase Smiru has com- 
piled an enviable record of accomplishment 
and forthrightness in her years of public 
life. Her presence as a next-chair neighbor 
of mine on the Senate floor has been in- 
spirational to the point of making me wonder 
why we don’t have many more like her in 
the Senate. 

The political situation in the Senate of 
the United States is naturally quite near 
and dear to my heart. 

No less important than in the House is 
the need for numerical control so that Re- 
publican committee chairmen can carry the 
ball for the Eisenhower administration. 

We need look no further than our own 
distinguished senior colleague, ALec SmiTH. 
In his committee chairmanships, he has 
served and sacrificed, and he must be sup- 
ported by the election of a junior colleague 
of the Republican faith. 

My friends and associates, don’t let any- 
one tell you that this coming campaign for 
the Senate seat will lack interest and be- 
come anything like a routine matter. 

Already we hear talk of our energetic and 
personable Governor under discussion for 
higher office on the Democratic ticket. 


What grander and more glorious feather 
could be claimed by our opponents for their 
political caps than a Senate seat which has 
been traditionally Republican? 

Yes; the governor and his party will sound 
the alarm for all loyal party workers this 
fall—of that, you may be quite sure. 

There are now 47 Republicans in the Sen- 
ate of the United States compared with 48 
Democrats and a single independent. None 
of us requires an adding machine to deter- 
mine what will happen to our Republican- 
controlled committees if the party should 
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lose a single seat—say, in the State of New 
Jersey. No need, therefore, to ask why vic- 
tory is essential. 

For the sake of our Nation—for the sake 
of the free peoples of the world who look 
to us and depend upon us for leadership, 
that progress must continue under the com- 
petent, skilled helmsmanship of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Let me hasten to add that with all the 
President's patriotism, all his rich experience, 
all his courage, and all his skill, he cannot 
survive the storms by which we are buffeted 
today unless each member of his crew is 
loyal to his command and to the principles 
under which he has sailed forth so bril- 
liantly. 

Our political fortunes of this fall are inter- 
twined with our hopes for the presidential 
year of 1956. The Republican Party is not 
going to win the Presidency at that time 
unless the Congress brings to flower the care- 
fully pruned buds of the President's legis- 
lative program. The American people will 
expect nothing less. 

I hope that Dwight D. Eisenhower runs 
for reelection—even if he must be drafted 
in 1956—but not even this immensely popu- 
lar President is apt to win again unless a 
Republican 84th Congress enacts the bulk of 
his farsighted and fairminded Iogislative 
proposals, 

When I came to Washington to represent 
in the Senate what in my opinion is the 
greatest single State in our Union of States, 
our Government was beset by a decadence 
which has had no counterpart in our Na- 
tion's history. 

Graft, corruption, and subversive influences 
had well nigh destroyed integrity in most 
high places in our Federal Government. 
Twenty years of laxity and promiscuous 
treatment of major programs, both at home 
and abroad, had corrupted our Congress to 
the extent that both the House and the 
Senate had virtually made a complete sur- 
render of their constitutional authority and 
in too many instances a surrender of their 
constitutional responsibilities. 

It should be remembered that this tran- 
sition from the ways of the constitutional 
Republic to autocratic bureaucracy was not 
a sudden thing, but had taken 20 long years 
to entrench itself. 

Then, in November of 1952, the people of 
America remembered Jefferson’s warning of 
“eternal vigilance” and they delivered their 
Nation from political bondage and gave their 
mandate to a new administration. 

Now, during the past year and 4 months, 
we have been able to observe the contrasts 
between mediocre government, to put it 
mildly, and sound, progressive government. 
We have sensed and seen a revived spirit of 
integrity—a desire on the part of the ad- 
ministration to serve all of the people, not 
just those who contributed in one fashion 
or another to keep a political machine roll- 
ing along. 

My call to you today is simple. It requires 
the subjection of any personal will to the 
goal of victory this November. It has been 
done before in the interest of party unity. 
I call on all of you to maintain a single- 
minded purpose once again. 

The Republican Party of New Jersey has 
nominated for the United States Senate a 
man who embodies all the principles of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Clifford Case stems from a most distin- 
guished New Jersey family which has con- 
tributed much to our State and to our party. 
His distinguished uncle, our former Chief 
Justice, Clarence E. Case, has set an example 
for my own personal standards of conduct. 

Clifford Case served in the house of as- 
sembly with distinction and with a particu- 
lar sense of responsibility for his duties. 
His service was all the more dedicated be- 
cause this was during the period when the 
annual salary of a poor assemblyman was 
only $500 a year, plus a sometimes helpful 
railroad pass. Cliff Case went on to big 
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things in the house of representatives. For 
five terms the people of Union County over- 
whelmingly elected and reelected him to 
office. 

Now, we hear a good deal about party 
loyalty these days in New Jersey. There is 
talk about being a good Republican or a 
bad Republican; a middle-of-the-road Re- 
publican, or a left-of-center Republican; & 
real Republican or an imaginary Republican. 

As one who has been a Republican all my 
life, I naturally am concerned about these 
political tags. Surely, there are basic tenets 
of the Republican Party whose banner party 
candidates are expected to grasp firmly and 
lovingly. 

Naturally, there is a solid line to which 
all candidates are supposed to hue. 

But as I think back over these years, I get 
to pondering those definitions, and somehow 
they seem to take on new meanings and new 
shadings, so that what seemed a bit on the 
radical side when my blessed father was an 
ardent Republican, no longer is disturbing 
to me in the fresher context of present-day 
national and world conditions. 

We thus recognize the obvious fact that 
our party must keep in constant step with 
progress.. There can, of course, be no com- 
promise of basic principle; no begging of the 
simple, human, Republican ideology that 
government which governs least, governs 
best. 

I know Cliff Case to be a man of honor, and 
having accepted the nomination of our party, 
I feel deep in my heart that he will adhere 
to its fundamental principles and support its 
platform. 

I hold the conviction that Clifford Case 
will at the same time exert the kind of lead- 
ership which is to be expected of an enlight- 
ened follower of the Eisenhower program. 


I carry within me a belief in his elemental 
goodness and that he will give the people of 
New Jersey a United States Senator of out- 
standing stature in the troubled years which 
lie ahead of us all. 

In politics, we take the bitter with the 
sweet. All of us have learned to do just that. 
There is no place for rancor in this party. 

Personal misgivings must stand aside for 
the permanency of loyalty to a good cause— 
a cause in which all of us Republicans 
gathered here today must passionately be- 
lieve. 

I join you today in the prayerful resolve 
that no obstacle, no division, no factional 
or local loyalties dare raise their heads to 
circumvent unselfish unity, to prevent the 
establishment of an unshakable oneness of 
purpose, sufficient in its power to carry to 
a sweeping victory on this November 2 the 
New Jersey forces of an Eisenhower crusade. 

Let us here in New Jersey dedicate our 
stake in this crusade to a renewed faith in 
our State leadership and in the surging 
standard borne by Clifford Case, for faith in 
our just cause must come easily when that 
dedication has as its purpose a profound 
belief in our God and in the people of our 
country. 





The War Against Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
May 4 my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Washington, addressed the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association’s meeting 
in Chicago at its annual convention. He 
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described the tactics the private power 
interests of this country are using in 
their war against cheaper and more 
abundant kilowatts. 


I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor Macnuson’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue War AGaInst Pusiic POWER 


(Speech by Hon. Warren G. Macnuson, of 
Washington, to American Public Power As- 
sociation’s convention in Chicago, May 4, 
1954) 


I am delighted to be here today to discuss 
with you problems of great mutual interest. 
I thank Alex Radin and your officers for 
the invitation. The American Public Power 
Association and its members are fighting for 
their very existence. 

The private power interests of this coun- 
try have declared war on you. They have 
mapped their strategy; they have launched 
their campaign. The battle is on; the pass- 
word today is “Fight together or be decimated 
separately.” 

What have you done to merit this attack? 

You have brought more and cheaper kilo- 
watts to consumers in many sections of this 
great country. You have established yard- 
sticks which demonstrate that power can 
be generated and delivered to the consumer 
at rates far below those charged by private 
companies before you came into the picture. 

Further, you have demonstrated that the 
farm people of this country can have elec- 
tricity without having to build the line and 
give it back to the power company. 

You are a threat to monopoly—and so 
war has been declared and the fight is on. 

Your opposition is not fighting alone. The 
power combine has strong allies. Those 
allies sit high in the councils of the present 
administration, and they are using the 
powers of this Government to cripple your 
program. 

Who are some of these allies? 

At the head of the list is Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. Standing at his 
right is his Under Secretary, Mr. Tudor— 
and on occasion, these two great warriors 
are joined by their Chief, the President of 
the United States. 

It was President Eisenhower who dubbed 
TVA an outstanding example of “creeping 
socialism.” 

You, in this audience, who believe that 
TVA has been good for the States and the 
country it serves, are “creeping Socialists.” 

Because I happen to believe that there 
are some things the Federal Government can 
do—that there are some things the Federal 
Government should do—to develop resources 
of the people for the benefit of the people, I, 
too, am in that category. 

Those who would cripple or destroy the 
Federal and public power program in this 
country have a variety of weapons in their 
arsenal. During the last 20 years they were 
quiescent. They were present in the halis 
of Congress—they were present in the halls 
of the executive departments—but they 
trod softly. 

Those were the years when the Federal 
Government was, in truth, a senior partner 
in the development of our water resources. 
A stiletto was thrown occasionally—but the 
program went forward. 

Today the climate in Washington is sym- 
bolized by the term “big business”—and 
the private power companies of this coun- 
try are big business. 

To prove the point, I read from the April 
18 issue of the Nashville Tennessean. 
Here’s the lead paragraph: 

“Purcell L. Smith, head of the Nation’s 
private power lobby, declared yesterday his 
organization got its money's worth from the 
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$547,789.32 it spent on influencing legis,. 
tion and other activities last year.” 

According to the reporter, Purcel| Smith 
declared—among other things—“our objec. 
tive, of course, is that the Federal Govern, 
_— should not appropriate one nicke| for 

© 

I am sure that same thing applies to th, 
Northwest, South, and the Northegs; 
There is plenty of evidence that the priyai, 
power lobby is winning some skirmishes_ 
and gradually the overall strategy—graqy. 
ally the pattern of attack is being revealeg, 

Here are some of the actions designed to 
cripple you and ultimately to eliminate yoy 
from the power picture. 

Without a continuing and expanding 
power supply, you cannot serve your cy. 
tomers. In my own section of the country 
the Federal Government accepted the re. 
sponsibility for developing the main steq 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 

We were making good progress. An attack 
has been launched at the very source of low 
cost power, namely, the dams themselves, 

Appropriations for Chief Joseph and the 
Dalles Dams were cut so deeply by the By. 
reau of Budget and again by the House that 
those great projects will be delayed at least 
1 full year. The loss in revenue from a year’s 
delay on the two dams is over $18 million. 

Furthermore, there are no new projects in 
sight. So the tactic becomes clear—delay 
the projects under construction and block 
any new starts. 

Another tactic is to cut your transmission 
lines. How is that done? By cutting ap. 
propriations. 

Last year Bonneville Power Administration 
had a construction program of $43 million, 
This year Bureau of Budget trimmed it to 
$30 million and the House of Representatives 
cut it to $18 million. 

The Secretary of the Interior is asking the 
Senate committee, on which I serve, to bring 
it back to $25 million. Even with this res. 
toration, there will be no new lines started 
in fiscal 1955. 

The tactic is even better illustrated in the 
Southwest and Southeast. There the ad- 
ministration has declared that the construc. 
tion program is completed. Public agencies 
can come to the bus bar to get their kilo 
watts, or they can take them from the lines 
of the private power companies. 

Another tactic is to drive up the rates of 
the public agencies.. How is this done? 
Well, there are a variety of ways—the first is 
what I call “the allocation of cost method.” 

It is best illustrated by McNary Dam, 
There it is proposed that 921 percent of the 
cost of the project be allocated to power. 
That means higher rates—and higher rates 
on the Federal system mean less competition 
for the private companies. 

Another method is the wheeling agree 
ment. The transmission line of the private 
company is inserted between the bus bar of 
a Federal dam and the preference customers. 
Ultimately this will mean higher rates. 

Then there is the tactic of filing on power 
sites to block the people from developing, 
through their own Government, their own 
rivers. This is best illustrated by the Hells 
Canyon fight. 

A Maine corporation—which calls itself 
the Idaho Power Co.—would like to retail 
the Snake River as its own private preserve 

First, it came to the Federal Power Com: 
mission with a scheme for five dams in the 
Hells Canyon stretch of the river. Now, itis 
battling for a three-dam development, or 
it alleges. 

No one knows, if the company gets 4 li- 
cense, whether it will build 3 dams, 2 dams, 
or idam. There is plenty of evidence tha 
one dam is the actual objective. 

Recently. the company made its annul 
report to the Oregon Public Utilities Com 
missioner. In that report it listed its ens 
neering expenditures, and those expendi 
tures are the tipoff. 
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The company has spent $248,000 for engi- 
peering on the Oxbow project—$61,000 for 
engineering on the Brownlee project—and 
$15,000 on Little Hells Canyon. 

Those figures tell the story, All they in- 
tend to do at this time, at least, is to build 
a little dam at Oxbow. The experts tell me 
that for the $61,000 the company has spent 
on Brownlee, they can't even find out wheth- 
er a dam at this site is feasible, could not 
even ascertain whether the geology will sup- 

rt a dam. 

So the pattern is clear, build a little dam 
at Oxbow and foreclose the possibility of a 
high dam at Hells Canyon. Then, having in- 
sured underdevelopment of that section of 
the river, wait until the Idaho market has 
absorbed the output of Oxbow, at high 
prices, and then build Little Hells Canyon 
or Brownlee, but don’t run the risk of get- 
ting too much power in the Idaho market 
at one time, because too much power might 
endanger the rate structure. There is never 
an oversupply of power, or any other com- 
modity or service, if the price is high enough. 

There are still other fronts in this war 
against public power, this war against cheap 
kilowatts. 

I mentioned earlier that your opposition 
has strong allies both in the Congress and 
in this administration. These allies come to 
the aid of the party through administrative 
orders, through innocuous-looking legisla- 
tion and by sowing confusion within your 
own ranks. 

In the Pacific Northwest we had a com- 
prehensive plan for development of the Co- 
lumbia River System. It represented 20 
years of engineering effort. Today we have 
no plan. 

What happened? 

Candidate Eisenhower made a speech in 
Boise, Idaho, and another in Seattle, Wash. 
He had just conferred with the Northwest 
governors, one of whom is the present Secre- 
tary of Interior. 

The candidate announced that if elected 
there would be a great partnership between 
his administration and local governments. 

That was in the fall of 1952. Now 18 
months later, we're still wondering what 
partnership means. We have a strong sus- 
picion that it means complete abdication— 
complete surrender—to the private power 
companies, 

The Under Secretary of the Interior and'his 
chief have talked about selling or leasing the 
Bonneville grid system. Schemes have been 
devised to sell falling water. It has been 
proposed that the Federal Government— 
that means the people—pay for the non- 
reimbursable and nonrevenue producing fea+ 
tures of the projects with private companies 
owning the power features. Uncle Sam puts 
up his money but they take their choice. 

There has been talk of building projects 
through sale of revenue bonds—because, it’s 
alleged we can’t afford to finance the pro- 
gram by Federal investment. That may be 
worth exploring, but don’t forget, a 1-percent 
increase in the interest rate on 50-year bonds 
produces a@ 14-percent increase in the power 
rate. 

The Federal investment in our projects is 
being paid off at interest of 2% percent. All 
students of the problem agree that money 
from revenue bonds would cost us at least 
3 percent, Assuming, therefore, that a 
honprofit corporation were to build the proj- 
ects on a revenue-bond basis, rates would be 
at least 14 percent higher. 

If a private company were to build the 
dams, it would be entitled to a 5% or 6 per- 
cent return on its investment. No one has 
yet been able to figure out for me how much 
this Would add to the cost of power. I can 
give you some idea of the increase, however, 
by citing figures compiled by an eminent 
engineer when he compared the annual op- 
‘rating costs of the Idaho Power Co. at Hells 
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Canyon with the annual operating costs of 
@ Federal dam. 

This engineer contends that the annual 
cost of the private company would be 10.8 
percent of its total investment. Annual 
costs under Federal ownership would be 5.9 
percent. The chief difference between the 
two is the guaranteed rate of return to the 
private company of 5.3 percent. 

On a billion dollars worth of construction 
this would mean annual fixed charges of 
$108 million for the private company and 
$59 million for the Federal Government. So 
there go our cheap kilowatts. 

So the campaign phrase “partnership” has 
thrown confusion compounded into the 
Northwest. Our united front has dis- 
solved—and unless we close ranks our great 
dream of a Columbia River, producing kilo- 
watts at low cost for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, is shattered. 

In the Appropriations Subcommittee a few 
days age the Bonneville Administrator and 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl were 
on the stand. I had in my hand an Execu- 
tive order issued by Mr. McKay on April 7, 
1954. It replaced an order issued by the same 
gentleman a year earlier. 

The 1953 order was in harmony with the 
policy followed by Secretaries of Interior for 
the last 20 years. It designated Bonneville 
Power Administration as the marketing agent 
in the Columbia River watershed for dams 
completed, dams under construction and 
dams hereafter to be constructed. 

The 1953 order went even further. It di- 
rected the Bonneville Administrator to op- 
erate an integrated transmission system—to 
interconnect the Federal dams and tie his 
operation into other publicly owned systems. 

The Secretary’s 1954 order, however, re- 
stricts Bonneville Power Administration's 
planning and marketing activities to dams 
completed and those under construction. 
It lists by name those projects over which 
Bonneville shall have jurisdiction. It pro- 
hibits the Administrator from doing any ad- 
vance planning on any project in the North- 
west that might hereafter be constructed. 
The order clips his wings; cuts him down to 
size; is completely silent on the extremely im- 
portant responsibility of operating an inte- 
grated power system. 

When I suggested that the order means no 
new starts and the first step toward the 
ultimate decimation of the Bonneville grid 
system, Assistant Secretary Aandahl jumped 
into the discussion. The only significant 
thing he said, by way of explanation, was 
that other Federal agencies could market 
power from some dams in the Northwest 
better than Bonneville. He cited as an ex- 
ample the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now the Bureau of Reclamation is building 
a dam on the Snake River at Palisades. Does 
this mean the Bureau of Reclamation will 
market the power from that dam or does it 
mean that the Idaho Power Co. will come 
to the busbar to get it? Does it mean that 
this great Federal project will have but a 
single customer—that the people will build a 
dam and the Idaho Power Co. will-take the 
power? 

Personally, I’m convinced that is precisely 
what it means. The company has won a 
major victory. It has always posed hav- 
ing Bonneville Power Administration oper- 
ating in the State of Idaho. The present 
Secretary of Interior and his associates have 
capitulated. 

There is still one additional tactic in this 
war against cheap kilowatts—against public 
power—that I wish to mention. 

You have all heard of the electric compa- 
nies advertising program and its counterpart, 
the public-information program. In com- 
bination they represent a nationwide effort 
to poison the minds of the people against 
TVA, against the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration, against public development of Ni- 
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agara, against municipally owned systems, 
and against Federal development In the 
Northwest. 

This program of vilification is financed by 
contributions of the private power compa- 
nies across the country. The program is 
paid for by dollars collected from the cus- 
tomers of these companies. It is directed 
at the ratepayers themselves. Its objective 
is to discredit any and all kinds of public- 
resource development. 

The theme song of this nationwide cam- 
paign is that the private companies pay 
taxes—that public development is creeping 
socialism. 

Now, no company pays taxes. The users 
of the service—the customers—the rate- 
payers—pay the taxes. A private power com- 
pany is merely the collecting agency. 

The groceryman who collects the sales tax 
on & can of beans pays that money over to 
the State—but no one would contend that 
the grocer pays the tax. The customer pays 
the tax. 

So the argument advanced in this nation. 
wide advertising campaign is a phony. The 
people who read the ad are paying the tax 
through the charge for the electricity that 
lights the very page on which this message is 
carried. 

Electric energy is a basic factor in the cost 
of doing business in this country. A basic 
factor in the cost of all the commodities and 
services we produce. In the aluminum in- 
dustry, for example, an increase of 1 mill in 
the cost of electricity results in a i1-cent 
increase in the cost per pound of the product. 

The cheaper kilowatts supplied by the 
Federal and other publicly owned systems 
have seved the people, the businessman, the 
industries of this country millions of dol- 
lars. Those savings in cost of production 
are reflected in profit and loss statements of 
thousands of firms and hence in tax returns 
to the Treasury. I say again that the tax 
argument propounded by the private power 
companies in their million dollar advertising 
program is a phony. 

There's another attitude or argument ad- 
vanced by the private companies that de- 
serves attention. 

The electric utility business is monopoly 
in one sense of the word. It is true that 
it is a regulated monopoly. The companies 
operate under franchise, and in the case of 
hydroelectric plants, they obtain a license 
for the site. 

Why and how do they obtain a license? 

In the first place the rivers and streams 
of this country are a public resource. They 
are owned by the people. The Congress has 
recognized this fact since the beginning of 
the Republic. - 

So if a company wants to use a public re- 
source, it must obtain permission to do so. 
It is acquiring a valuable asset. Since the 
people own the asset they have a right to ex- 
pect it will be used to the maximum. 

The Congress has decreed, therefore, that 
any company that wants a power site must 
apply to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license. The Federal Power Commission acts 
as the agent of the people of the United 
States in deciding how and whether a license 
should be granted. 

Some people overlook these facts. They 
resent regulations. They resent control. 

They argue thusly: We're a private com- 
pany; we’re free enterprise; we, therefore, 
have priority on hydroelectric sites, even 
though the people own them and even 
though the people themselves would benefit 
more from public development. 

This line of argument is followed with 
particular fervor—when the site at stake is 
part of a comprehensive plan—when Fed- 
eral development can be blocked by sticking 
a@ small dam in a big river. 

I’m thinking, of course, of the Hells Can- 
yon fight, of Niagara, and of maneuvers in 
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California—all aided and abetted by allies in 
this administration. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. The 
private power. companies of this Nation have 
performed a great service to the country 
and to their customers. We need their in- 
vestment, their ingenuity, and their efforts, 
but those efforts should be directed along 
constructive lines. 

I said earlier, the electric utility business 
is a monopoly. Each utility is dominant in 
its own service area. Usually the customer 
has no choice as to which company he will 
patronize. Competition in the field comes 
chiefly through the yardsticks provided by 
utilities in neighboring areas. 

In recent years, the real yardstick has been 
provided by REA’s, public utility districts, 
municipal systems, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. In my judgment, it will be disastrous 
if the power combine is successful in its cam- 
paign against any and all kinds of public 
development. 

No nation—no society—has devised a sub- 
stitute for the profit incentive. Men work 
harder and better if there is opportunity for 
private gain. 

Monopoly, however, feeds on itself. It is 
never satisfied, always it tends to overstep, 
always it tends to milk and bilk the public, 
always it wraps the flag of “free enterprise” 
around it. 

We saw this happen in the twenties. You 
remember the abuses which led to the Utility 
Holding Company Act. The Federal Power 
Commission squeezed almost $2 billion in 
water out of their stock. The holding com- 
panies milked the public for that amount. 
We do not want a return to that decade of 
plunder. 

The Utility Holding Company Act dis- 
solved a nationwide combine—clipped the 
wings of Electric Bond & Share. But I fear 
that conspiracy is on the march again. 

Personally I believe the private power 
companies of this country are acting in con- 
cert. I don’t know whether they are vio- 
lating the letter of the law. Their tech- 
niques are different than in the twenties, 
but they may be just as deadly. 

I have already mentioned the half-million- 
dollar-a-year power lobby in Washington, 
D. C., and the electric companies’ advertis- 
ing program and the so-called public infor- 
mation program. 

In addition, policy control of many com- 
panies is exercised through interlocking 
stock ownership by investment bankers and 
insurance companies. Furthermore, there 
are the service contracts between most of the 
private companies and EBASCO—and 
EBASCO is the wholly owned subsidiary of 
Electric Bond & Share. 

Through these media each company knows 
what the other is doing. Through these 
media the war against cheap kilowatts—the 
war against public power—is waged. 

Senator Lancer is chairman of the Anti- 
monopoly Committee of the Senate. I am 
confident he will uncover some very inter- 
esting information in this field. 

In closing I go back to my original thesis. 
Private power companies of this country 
have declared war against you. You are in a 
fight for your very existence. The companies 
have strong allies in this administration. 

In the name of a balanced budget, free 
enterprise, and an advertising slogan, these 
allies are aiding and abetting the private 
power combine. 

The tactics are cut transmission lines, stop 
new dams, file on hydro sites, raise rates, sow 
confusion, divide public-power forces, and 
ultimately conquer. 

You, too, have allies in the Congress of the 
United States. We are with you in this battle 
and there is good prospect that a better cli- 
mate will prevail when the 84th Congress 
convenes, 


I have enjoyed being with you. We have 
just begun to fight. 
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Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of American 
Forum of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
May 9, 1954, the American Forum of 
the Air observed its 26th anniversary. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a con- 
gratulatory statement which I have pre- 
pared in connection with this occasion, 
and also a letter which was written 
to Mr. Theodore Granik, founder and 
producer of the American Forum of the 
Air. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as foHows: 
CONGRATULATIONS ON 26TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


(Statement by Senator Fercuson) 


On Sunday, May 9, many of our Senate 
and House colleagues attended an outstand- 
ing anniversary in the history of American 
radio broadcasting and telecasting. 

It was the 26th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Theodore Granik’s National Broad- 
casting Co.,,American Forum of the Air, 
radio-TV program. 

A tremendous crowd was on hand to cele- 
brate this fine occasion. A unique program 
was featured, with the distinguished chair- 
men of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, Mr. Leonard Hall, and 
Mr. Stephen Mitchell, serving as guests. 
Each of the chairmen was interrogated in 
turn by four legislators from the opposing 
party. A lively, rapid fire of questions and 
answers ensued. 

Someone remarked that this was in effect 
a Congress Wants To Know program, some- 
what similar to the famed Youth Wants To 
Know show. This is the companion radio- 
TV program which has been produced by 
Ted Granik with such outstanding success, 
and which has contributed so significantly 
to the education of our young people, and 
to increased respect for their role in the 
American way of life. 

The 26th anniversary of an entertain- 
ment show might ordinarily go unnoticed. 
But this particular show—American Forum 
of the Air—has played an important role 
in American history. 

If you and I were to turn back the pages 
of history to 1928, we would see that there 
were no such things as the forum, discus- 
sion type of program, such as occupy the 
airwaves today. 

It remained for an inspired, enterprising, 
courageous young lawyer, Ted Granik, to 
think up the idea to sell the idea to radio 
leaders, and then, most important of all, to 
carry out the idea. 

For 26 years the forum has prospered. It 
ushered in a dramatic new era in radio and 
television history. All sorts of imitation 
shows followed in its wake. 

During this period there has been no sig- 
nificant issue which American Forum has 
not fearlessly reviewed. 

I think it is an amazing record that in all 
this period, although issues of the most ex- 
plosive nature have been debated, although 
feelings have time and again run high, there 
has always been a universal respect for the 
integrity, the impartiality, the dignity with 
which the founder-producer conducted the 
program, 
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During this over quarter of a century vir. 
tually every chairman of every single gig. 
nificant Senate and House committee has 
been on the program. Former Presidents of 
the United States have been on it, holders of 
every Cabinet post, outstanding leaders of 
private life. All have enjoyed the experience 
as I have, and as the American people have_ 
in viewing and listening to its provocative 
discussions. 

In connection with the 26th anniversary 
I send to the desk the text of a letter which 
was signed by the leadership of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, as a fitting 
and eloquent tribute to Ted Granik. 

It is a tribute, however, not just to the 
man, but to the NBC network and to all the 
individuals who have contributed to the pro. 
gram. It is a tribute to the civic-mindeq 
sponsors who have helped maintain it, as 
well as to the public-spirited stations who 
have carried it as a public service. 

So long as the airwaves feature programs 
like American Forum—wholesome, sponta- 
neous, unrehearsed, fearless—we need have 
little fear for our free way of life, for such 
discussion means an enlightened, thinking 
America. 


—_— 


Untrep StatTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 3, 1954, 
Mr. THEODORE GRANIK, 
Founder-Producer, American Forum 
of the Air, Washington, D.C. 

Dear TED: On the occasion of your 26th 
anniversary in the broadcasting and tele- 
vision industry, we want to convey to you 
our warmest congratulations and best wishes 
for many more years of outstanding success, 

America today needs, more than ever be- 
fore, the type of frank, fearless, spontaneous 
discussion of the great issues of our times, 
such as the American Forum of the Air—the 
Nation’s oldest such program—pioneered in 
and today continues to symbolize so well, 

America needs the constructive participa- 
tion of America’s young people; the en- 
couragement of their thinking and bringing 
forth of their contributions—which Youth 
Wants to Know pioneered in and continues 
to so ably present. 

The National Broadcasting Co. can indeed 
be proud of these two programs which add 
so greatly to the prestige of broadcasting 
and telecasting as a whole. 

We join with your countless friends within 
the Congress and in private life in our heart- 
felt felicitations on this inspiring anniver- 
sary of your service. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH W. Martin, Jr. 
RIcHArRD NIXON. 
CHARLES A. HALLECK. 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS. 
HOMER FERGUSON. 
STyY.Les BRIDGES. 
JoHN W. McCorMAcKk. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
WiLLiaM F. KNOWLAND. 





What Ails the United States Senate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate an article writ- 
ten by the distinguished junior Senator 





- from Vermont (Mr. Fianpers) entitled 
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“what Ails the United States Senate?”, 
appearing in the New York Times maga- 
ne of Sunday, May 9, 1954. I con- 
ratulate the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont on this outstanding article. It 
points up many of the faults of the Sen- 
ate and does it very courteously. I feel, 
mr. President, that this timely article 
should be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the Recorv, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHat AILS THE UNITED StaTes SENATE? 

(By Hon. RALPH E. FLANDERS, of Vermont) 


WasHINGTON.—Public opinion, we are told, 
inclines strongly to the idea that the repute 
of the United States Senate has gone into 
a decline. It is said that it has lost much 
of its prestige and dignity in the public 
eye and there is a feeling that it must radi- 
cally change its procedures. 

The number of people who hold this view 
of the Senate undoubtedly has been in- 
creased by the acts of some Senators who, 
while adhering to senatorial courtesy in 
dealing with fellow Members, do not extend 
the same courtesy to the general public. To 
pinpoint the matter, some of the loss of 
prestige is clearly the result of the irrespon-~ 
sible methods of a few Senators in their 
recent conduct of investigations. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the reasons for this view and the specific 
charges made against the Senate, and to 
suggest remedies for such of the charges as 
seem to be well taken. 

The criticism of the Senate boils down to 
three things: (1) That it wastes teo much 
time, especially in filibusters; (2) that it 
lacks discipline and so acts slowly and ir- 
resolutely; (3) that it often abuses its in- 
vestigative powers. I am going to take these 
criticisms up in order. 

Before doing so, however, I want to say 
that the Senate looks much worse from 
the outside than it does from the inside. 
The writer came to the 80th Congress in 
1946 with preconceptions much like those 
of other private citizens. Without being 
acutely conscious of the fact, I somehow car- 
tied along the cartoonist concept of fat, 
stupid, narrowly self-seeking politicians. Of 
course, I knew this was not the fact. Yet 
somehow this cartoonist’s expectation ac- 
companied me in a subliminal sort of way. 

I found, to my delight, that I had been 
elected by my fellow citizens in Vermont to 
the most able and intelligent body of men 
that it had ever been my fortune to meet. I 
did not agree with all of them all of the 
time. With some of them I was never in 
agreement. Yet they were, with very few 
exceptions, extremely able. 

Another pleasant discovery, not unexpect- 
ed, was the general rectitude of their private 
lives, which was not always displayed by 
some of the conspicuous members of the 
Senate in past generations. These qualities 
Ihave found to continue through all my 
service in the Senate. 

But enough of the merits, let’s get down 
to the demerits. 

First. It is charged that the Senate wastes 
time on an enormous sccale; that it is given 
‘o fiddling while Rome burns. It is said that 
members pay little attention to their duties 
on the floor and that, even worse, they often 
waste time in a purposeful, organized way of 
engaging in filibusters. 

There is some basis for the charge of time 
Wasting. There are a few subjects on which 
& Senator cannot make his point effectively 
Toe naee -, mest. Some of us take 

. nged harangue is one 
of our worst faults. 

Yet there is also some misapprehension on 
this point. Casual visitors to the Senate 
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Gallery go away with a dim view of that 
body’s attention to business, unless they 
chance to sit there in the concluding hours 
of debate or during a rolicall vote. Many of 
theth must suppose that they are seeing the 
important work of the Senate and that it is 
being neglected. As many visitors have come 
to know, they are not observing important 
matters, but perhaps only an unnecessarily 
extended oratorical effort. They might not 
be far wrong if they viewed the visits of oc- 
casional Members to the floor as cases of 
men who are being run ragged and come in 
for a brief breather. 

The trouble is that Senators are under a 
great pressure of routine duties away from 
the floor of the Senate, especially those. con- 
nected with committee assignments. To 
iilustrate this pressure of committee work, 
take my own case, which is about the aver- 
age. I am a member of two Senate com- 
mittees, the vice chairman of a joint Senate- 
House commitee, the chairman of three sub- 
committees, and a member of three other 
subcommittees. 

Now these duties for the most part in- 
volve details, though interspersed among the 
details are subjects of- major significance. 
These latter are seldom plainly evident. 
They appear as matters relevant to the de- 
tails, and in view of their magnitude and 
complication, are all to easily neglected. For 
the details are immediately insistent. They 
almost compel concentration on the minute 
and neglect of the eternally essential. 

Besides this spate of legislative detail we 
are beholden to our fellow citizens in the 
home State. We can and should represent 
them in hundreds of matters which arise 
with them as veterans, dependents of enlist- 
ed men or of veterans, Federal emyloyees, 
business employers and employees, farmers, 


recipients of social-security payments, and. 


all the other contacts of the citizen with 
his National Government. Let it be said at 
once that this personal relationship does not 
produce the strain that comes from the mul- 
titude of legislative responsibilities, because 
the efficient, loyal, and intelligent office staff 
which most of us possess takes much of the 
routine load from us. 

But with all of these multitudinous duties 
and responsibilities to be looked after, there 
is not a great deal of time left to spend on 
the floor unless the matters there actually 
require a Senator’s presence. Absence from 
the floor is not neglect of the public’s busi- 
ness; frequently it is the only way to get it 
done. 

A more serious time waster is the filibuster. 
The purpose of the filibuster is to give to 
the minority the power to delay or prevent 
legislation on a question before the Senate. 
The rules of the House do not allow this 
power to the minority. Their Rules Com- 
mittee controls debate, and the 5-minute 
rule is in frequent effect, whereby the indi- 
vidual Congressman confines his remarks 
to that period and then extends his remarks 
in the printed Recorp. 

The application of such a procedure in the 
Senate is out of the question. The number 
of Senators is smaller, permitting more time 
for each. Most importantly, by custom and 
by the intent of the Founding Fathers, the 
Senate is a deliberative body. This is taken 
for granted in the House. It has not been 
unknown for that body to send us a bill 
containing certain undesirable features in 
the hope and expectation that we will amend 
and correct it. 

All that does not mean, however, that 
there should be no way to close debate. Our 
present rules are faulty in that they provide 
for cloture only on a favorable vote of 64 
Members. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that it is almost impossible to obtain 
this number of votes on a cloture motion; 
any Senator may block the closing of debate 
simply by staying away from the floor when 
the vote is taken. He need not vote on the 
motion at all, but, by falling to appear, has 
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just as effectively prevented the motion from 
being adopted. 

The writer would not deny the right to fill- 
buster. He recognizes that it has useful 
applications. As an example, a Senate fili- 
buster blocked the passage of the bill to pack 
the Supreme Court. This served a useful 
purpose in that the weeks of debate finally 
aroused the electorate to the dangers of the 
bill, so that enough Senators changed their 
positions to insure its defeat. To preserve 
this useful delay we must never make cloture 
too easy. To apply it by a majority vote 
would be most unwise. Application by-a 
two-thirds vote of Senators present after a 
reasonable period of debate and on due notice 
would more nearly remedy the evils in our 
present practice. 

This is unlikely to happen, however, since 
cloture cannot be applied to a motion to 
change the Senate rules. Any attempt to 
change the antifilibuster rule can be fili- 
bustered to death at present, but support for 
a new rule is growing. 

Second. It is charged that the Senate lacks 
a much-needed discipline. 

True, party discipline in the Senate is no- 
toriously weak. This does tend to delay ac- 
tion on many important matters. Yet sen- 
atorial individualism is essential in some 
ways to our form of government. 

In one respect party discipline is strong. 
At the beginning of a new Congress, every 2 
years, the parties organize internally. In the 
Senate this means that party floor leaders, 
whips, and chairmen for the policy commit- 
tees and party conferences are selected in 
party caucus. The majority party also nom- 
inates its President pro tempore. Besides 
this a Committee on Comm!ttees takes on 
the involved task of assigning committee 
memberships on the basis of seniority pref- 
erences and, for the majority party, commit- 
tee chairmanships on strict seniority. 

Each party recognizes the right of the 
other to determine its own organization. It 
was possible to organize the Republicans as 
a majority party this year because the lone 
Independent member, Senator Morsgz, of Ore- 
gon, announced that he would vote Republi- 
can on organization matters. This made an 
evenly divided Senate, controlled by the vote 
cast by the Republican Vice President in 
case of a tie. On these matters discipline 
is automatic. But the lack of a strong ma- 
jority or, indeed, of any majority at all, has 
complicated party discipline at the next 
level, that of procedural measures. 


It is a little difficult to define procedural 
matters as distinguished from substantive 
ones, but there is a recent case which will 
serve to illustrate the point. The resolution 
for Hawaiian statehood was then before the 
Senate. It would serve Democratic interests 
to admit Alaska if Hawaii were to come in, 
or at least so the Democrats believed. The 
motion to consider the two Territories to- 
gether could be classed as a procedural one, 
The Democrats voted solidly for joint con- 
sideration, as they always do on a procedural 
matter. On the Republican side 2 Sena- 
tors gave live pairs to absent Democrats, 
thus losing their own votes, and another 
voted with ‘the Democrats, making a differ- 
ence of 4 votes in the result. Had the lines 
held solid on our side of the aisle as on the 
other, the Vice President would have cast the 
deciding vote. It should be possible to bring 
the Republicans into as strict discipline as 
are the Democrats. 

On questions of substance the situation 
is quite different. The loyal administration 
supporter cannot be expected to agree 100 
percent with the administration’s legislative 
program. Where a question of judgment is 
involved that is not fundamentally serious, 
the supporter should support. But when, 
as sometimes happens, he believes that a 
serious mistake is being made, he must vote 
according to his conscience. In that case 
party discipline requires that the Senator 
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in question shall report his intention to the 
appropriate administration chief, and not 
wait until his vote is recorded before his 
defection is revealed. 

This opens up a matter which tis not gen- 
erally appreciated. Since coming to the Sen- 
ate in the 80th Congress I can recollect no 
instance in which a controversial bill of 
major importance could have been passed 
by one party alone. The passing vote was 
made up from both sides of the aisle. There 
is a deep division on the Democratic side 
between the North and the South. Among 
Republicans there is a similar division be- 
tween the Midwest and the coasts. In the 
face of these divisions, party discipline on 
either side sometimes vanishes into thin air. 

But this seemingly anomalous condition 
is a most fortunate one. It alone makes 
our two-party system possible. 

The third and perhaps most serious charge 
against the Senate is that in its investiga- 
tive capacity it has now descended to antics 
and fireworks which have demeaned and 
diminished its legislative function. 

This is not true of most Members of the 
Senate. It is, unfortunately, all too true of 
a few Senators, whose actions have tended 
to cast doubt, not only on their individual 
responsibility but that of the Senate as a 
whole. 

“Senatorial courtesy” is a well-known 
phrase that has real meaning. It preserves 
the amenities on and off the floor as be- 
tween Senators. I well remember that early 
in my service I gave a burlesque touch to 
this formal courtesy. A little later Senator 
Alben Barkley, then Democratic floor leader, 
came over and gently suggested that the 
longer I stayed in the Senate the more I 
would appreciate senatorial courtesy. Sen- 
ator Barkley was correct in his prediction. 

But of late, sad to say, courtesy has not 
been stretched to cover the relations be- 
tween Senators and citizens. Instead of 
courtesy, we have heard and witnessed in- 
excusable abuse of citizens, whether they 
be guilty or not guilty. The abuse is inef- 
fective as well as inexcusable. It plays no 
useful part in getting the truth out of a 
witness. 

It has been suggested that extremes of 
behavior by chairmen of investigating com- 
mittees can be curbed by revision of the 
committee rules. With this in mind, the 
Republican policy committee formulated a 
set of rules and recommended their adoption 
by each comittee. These rules are intended 
to correct present abuses by insuring fair 
methods of investigation and by protecting 
witnesses’ legal rights. 

There is as yet no sanction back of these 
rules. Their acceptance or nonacceptance 
by each committee will be noted. In case 
of significant neglect to adopt them it will 
be possible to carry them to the Senate 
floor for formal incorporation in committee 
procedure. This may yet be done. 

Another suggested way to deal with ex- 
treme cases of abuse of the investigative 
power is to unseat the Senator. This is a 
drastic remedy which would take months. 
How much better it would be if the good 
sense of the offending Senator should lead 
his practices into constructive channels. 

Beyond all such efforts at internal reform 
to abolish abuses, there is, it should be 
pointed out, the problem of the electorate— 
the people themselves. After all, the real re- 
sponsibility lies with the States for the kind 
of Senators they send to Washington. The 
electors of each State must realize that they 
are judged by the men they send. That 
judgment is automatic and inevitable. 

There is another responsibility which lies 
both with the people and the press of the 
Nation. This is the responsibility to take 
note of and think about the real problems 
and dangers confronting the country and 
not to become obsessed with speetacular 
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sound and fury. Let me illustrate what I 
mean. 

I recently addressed to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin some advice which was 
worded in the strongest terms that were 
consistent with senatorial courtesy. Impor- 
tant events resulted from this speech— 
results most pertinent to the subject at hand. 
The news of my speech covered the country, 
in the press, by the radio and by television. 
It went around the world. Letters and tele- 
grams flowed in from all sections of the 
country. There were more than 3,000 in all, 
predominantly favorable. 

Yet what happened in the coverage of the 
speech? It concerned itself with the sound 
and fury which, after all, were transient 
things. The basic purpose of the speech, 
however, was to call attention to the real 
dangers which are creeping upon us and by 
which we may be imprisoned from without. 
It made what I believe to be a constructive 
criticism of our foreign policy in action. It 
contained suggestion for improvement. The 
personalities were necessary, but incidental. 
But the news of the “fight” with Senator 
McCartHy went around the globe. The 
serious, constructive parts of the speech were 
for the most part, unreported. 

Because of this, I want to quote from a 
letter I wrote a week or so later to an old 
friend, who had chided me, to set him 
straight on this misjudgment as to the 
danger—and as to the speech: 

“Your friendly letter of March 11 is a clear 
indication of how far apart we are in our 
thinking. * * * Your point of view and that 
on which Senator McCarTHy is waging his 
fight against communism is too narrow. In 
fact it has become in these last months 
puerile. Supposing that you and he turned 
in a 100-percent performance and there were 
not left in this country a single person to 
the slightest degree tainted with Communist 
ideas. What happens while you and he 
were so busy on the home front? 

“What happens is that country after 
country, continent after continent, falls un- 
der Communist domination. Nine hundred 
million inhabitants enslaved now, 2 billion 
more in the next decade. With Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the grip 
of the Soviet Government, Canada and the 
United States become shut up inside an Iron 
Curtain not of our own making. We can 
sail the seas, trade with the nations, and 
communicate with peoples only as deter- 
mined by our Soviet masters. What a fate 
for a once proud Nation. 

“You and Joe are doing valiant work in 
your small sector. Please, don’t interfere 
with, or discount, our greater and more 
serious task.” 

What ails the Senate? 

Under the pressure of daily details it has 
taken neither the time nor the energy to 
apply itself to the great question of the sur- 
vival of Christian civilization. Even if it 
did, the press would take little notice. 

But what ails the press gallery? 

Its members tell me that their editors will 
give brief notice to a resolution or bill but 
are really interested in a fight (e. g., only the 
polemic portions of my speech of March 9). 
Theer is no market for ideas (e. g., for con- 
structive parts of my speech). 

And what ails the news editors? 

They think that the public has a passing 
interest in new legislation but a passion- 
se interest in a fight. If they are right, 
then— 

What ails the American people as a whole? 

When I meet them as individuals, it does 
not seem that anything ails them. When I 
speak from California to Texas to New 
Hampshire to Florida to Minnesota on ideas 
I find the audiences keen and concerned. 

Somewhere the chain of interest has been 
broken. Is it in the communications link 
via press, radio and television? Or per- 
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chance are there split personalities in oy; 
people? Are they one thing in their serj- 
ous thinking hours when they view our glo. 
bal dangers, and some other things on elec. 
tion day? 

If the latter is the case, we may well re. 
member a quotation from the early Writings 
of Woodrow Wilson: 

“The Senate of the United States has been 
both extravagantly praised and unreasonably 
disparaged, according to the predisposition 
and temper of its various critics. * + + 
The truth is, the Senate is just what the 
mode of its election and the conditions gf 
public Hfe in this country make it.” 


The Dominant Yearning of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
speech made by the Honorable Bernard 
M. Baruch at the Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration on May 3, 1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DOMINANT YEARNING OF Our TIME 
(By Bernard M. Baruch) 

Several months ago Dean Norton and Dr. 
Gallagher asked if I would come before you 
students to talk of some of the things I have 
learned in my long life. I told them that 
when I was a student here at City 
College of New York I never paid much 
attention to visiting speakers, but, still, if 
they thought I could help you who are start- 
ing out in your adult life I would be glad 
to try. 

I would have preferred to deliver these 
talks in less troubling times and not when 
there is so much concern over the threat of 
war and of a possible economic downturn. 

Nowadays it seems taken for granted that 
it is the Government’s duty to prevent an- 
other depression. This represents quite a 
change from the old attitude that depres- 
sions were unavoidable calamities which had 
to be left to run their tragic course. 

That old nothing-can-be-done philosophy 
never did appeal to me. I have never be- 
lieved that man had to lie down dumbly 
before anything, whether flood, fire, famine, 
disease, drought, earthquake, or the effects 
of man’s own stupidities, including that 
most incredible folly of all—war. 

Still, I do not believe that one can ignore 
economic or natural laws without paying 
for it. 

ACT IN TIME 


Every excess has its aftermath—its hang- 
over. Each abuse must be paid for in some 
readjustment. Often, in fact, we push our- 
selves to a breakdown, which requires a bit- 
terly prolonged curing period, when that 
breakdown could have been avoided so easily. 

Just think how inexpensive it would have 
been to have prevented Hitler from breaking 
loose, compared to the cost of the last war 
and what has happened since—nor is the end 
to that cost even in sight. To neglect acting 
in time can only mean more painful and 
extreme action later on. 
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TRUTH NEGLECTED 


That may seem like an elementary truth. 
Yet how little attention is paid it. 

Again and again in recent years we played 
with inflation as with nursery blocks, piling 
them ever higher even while we knew that 
the structure could not last. In the struggle 
for peace we have remained adrift and at sea, 
ynable to achieve decision, or, failing that, 
to organize our strength to bring into exist- 
ence the conditions on which a future peace 
might be built. 

In the case of Indochina, for 7 years we 
let the war there drag on and suddenly we 
are called upon to act in desperation. What 
is there lacking there, and why in 7 years 
have we and our allies been unable to make 
good that lack? 

AN AGE-OLD CYCLE 


This apparent inability to act in time may 
be part of a larger pattern of human be- 
navior, of man’s age-old tendency to swing 
wildly from one extreme to another. In phi- 
iosophy and in the arts we see this alterna- 
tion of an age of religious faith with an age 
of skepticism, of periods of romanticism and 
realism, of soaring hope and deep despair. 

In governmental affairs we are apt to rush 
from regulating nothing to attempts to reg- 
ulate everything. 

One year we will spend billions arming to 
our eyeteeth. Then abruptly, we will fling 
down our weapons, demobilize our forces and 
scuttle and run as in 1945. 


FEAR OF BREAKDOWN 


Over the centuries these chills and fevers— 
these spasms. and counterspasms—have 
averaged out in a general improvement of 
man’s status. This averaging out process— 
the succession of war and peace, of bust and 
boom, of enslavement and freedom—has been 
a bitterly painful one, Often this cycle of 
adjustment has meant the destruction of 
whole civilizations. Still, after each break- 
down, time has always brought a rebuilding 
which lifted man to new heights, at least by 
material standards. If only we could point 
to comparable advances spiritually. 

This chronicle of net progress through 
downs and ups may comfort the philosophers. 
It is not of much comfort to us, poor mortals. 
For there are grave doubts whether civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, could survive another 
cyclic breakdown. 

New weapons of destruction make the 
prospect of another war an unbelievable 
horror, 

SLAVERY FOR KEEPS 


Living as we do, like so many bees in our 
metropolitan hives, we have become so de- 
pendent upon one another that we shudder 
to think of the social convulsions that might 
result if our economic machinery came to 
& temporary standstill as in 1929. 

So efficient are the available instruments 
of slavery—fingerprints, lie detectors, brain- 
washings, gas chambers—that we shiver at 
the thought of political change which might 


put these instruments in the hands of men 
of hate. 


Everywhere we look we could find further 
evidence of this dread of breakdown. In 
fact, I think it can be said that this is the 
dominant yearning of our time—to be freed 
of these cyclic spasms which have character- 
ized man’s history up to now. Can we devise 
4 system of sustained progress in place of 
a averaging out of collapse and recov- 

y? 

This is the challenge of our time. 

This is the crisis of our time. 


MAN CAN BE FREED 


Now, I, for one, do not see us doomed to 
remain prisoners of this cycle of breakdown 
and buildup. 

Utopia? That lies beyond us. Even if 
the perfect state of Eden were recaptured 
for a day, on the morrow some serpent of 
envy—or some new gadget maker—would 
make us discontented with what we had. 
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However, I do believe, that if we employ 
the intelligence and experience which is 
ours, we can transform the more erratic 
soarings and collapses in human affairs into 
gentler rises and dips. The valleys of eco- 
nomic depression can be filled up and the 
peaks of speculative inflation levelled. The 
dangers of aggression can be minimized 
while we strengthen that part of the world 
which is still free and even carry the chal- 


lenge of peaceful achievement beyond the 
slave curtain. 
Progress without relapse can be ours. 


WHERE TO START? 


How can we achieve it? 

The task is not to think up a number of 
ingenious actions which can be headlined as 
a 7 or 10 point program of world salvation. 

To achieve the stability we yearn for in 
this world, we first must find stability within 
ourselves. 


In this quest one enduring principle can 
be taken as a starting point. That principle 
might be stated in these terms: We must 
understand the natural laws which govern 
our universe and human affairs, adapting 
those laws to our own uses and, where we 
cannot, adapting ourselves to those laws. 

Savages, for example, crouched in terror 
before lightning. We have made electricity 
our servant. When man found he could not 
walk on water, he did not accent the law 
of buoyancy as an insurmountable obstacle. 
He applied that law to build ships. The 
germs that threatened to wine out the 
human race have been made the basis of 
the antibiotics which destroy germs. I am 
pleased that medical science is now pressing 
beyond healing the sick to preventive medi- 
cine. 

WAY OF PROGRESS 


At all times in history, there have been 
some men who bowed in fearful submission 
before the forces aloose in the world. Other 
men rose in angry revolt to defy these same 
forces. But progress has not come through 
either of these two groups. It has come 
from those who learned to understand the 
natural laws governing these forces and 
through such understanding adapted them 
to our needs. 


WHAT I BELIEVE IN 


That, in short, is the philosophy T believe 
in, to seek out the course of reason that 
avoids both dumb submission and blind re- 
volt. 

It is a.philosophy which does not ovpose 
change, nor does it welcome change simply 
for its own sake. Instead, it seeks to guide 
and control change so it can be harmonized 
with the laws of human existence and thus 
be rendered less erratic and more fruitful. 

It is a philosophy which neither clings 
to nor ignores the past. It studies the past 
to learn what can be used for the future 
and how to profit from the mistakes of others 
instead of repeating all the old mistakes. 

Up to now, one must confess, man has 
been far more successful in applying this 
philosophy to chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
and medicine than to economics, government, 
or other human relations. Some persons, of 
course, do not believe that there are any 
natural laws which govern human affairs. 
They think of human society as something 
that has been flung together without rhyme 
or reason, with no inherent moral, political 
or economic values, but only artificial rules 
laid down by those who happen to rule. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


I do not share this philosophy. My father, 
who was a doctor, often told me, “there are 
no such things as incurable diseases. There 
are only diseases for which man has not yet 
found a cure.” 

In that same spirit I believe there is a 
nature of things in human affairs as well 
as in the physical sciences. We may not 
have penetrated to this nature of things in 
many instances; but the laws that govern 
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human behavior are there, if we can fathom 
them. 

But even where we know the truth we 
often ignore it because of greed, hatred, or 
the unwillingness to discipline ourselves to 
meet the present unpleasantness, only to 
face greater sacrifices to make up for our 
neglects. 

It is my hope in these talks to clear away 
a few of the illusions that obscure our 
understanding of these natural laws as they 
apply to several of the more important fields 
of human relations. My next talk will be 
devoted to some experiences in economics, to 
the relation of inflation and depression, or, 
if you prefer a simpler term, of booms and 
busts. 

That talk will be followed by one which 
will explore the new role that government 
is playing in our lives and of the fateful 
choices this confronts us with. 


MOST AWESOME PROBLEM 


In the time that remains today, I would 
like to show how the principle of the adapta- 
tion of natural laws finds application to our 
most awesome single problem—atomic or 
nuclear energy. 

When the task of devising a plan for the 
international control of atomic energy was 
put up to me, in my capacity as the Ameri- 
can representative before the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, I found that 
many persons thought nothing could be 
done. They felt that man, in sinking his 
teeth into the atomic apple, had finally 
bitten off more than he could chew. 

Others, wishing that the atom bomb had 
never been invented, proposed that we repeal 
history. Specifically, they urged that the 
use of tue atom bomb be outlawed, as if 
that would permit the world to believe that 
the atom had never been split. 

However, when one studied the nature of 
atomic energy it became clear that to realize 
the full, peaceful uses of acomic power, some 
means had first to be found of assuring effec- 
tive control over its military use. This fact, 
may I emphasize, stemmed from the very 
nature and processes of atomic energy. 

THE GIANT'S WRIST 


To get the picture think of atomic energy 
in terms of your own arm. From your shoul- 
der down to your wrist, the production of 
fissionable material—which is the basis of 
all nuclear energy—proceeds by identical 
means, regardless of its ultimate use. Only 
in the very last stage is it decided whether 
this fissionable material should go into a 
power plant or a bomb, whether it is to be 
used for peaceful or warful purposes. 

A would-be aggressor, through a figurative 
twist of the wrist, could change seemingly 
peaceful fissionable material into a means 
of international blackmail and destruction, 

And so, to free atomic energy for its fullest 
constructive potentialities, one must put a 
controlling chain on its possible diversion to 
destructive purposes. 


CONTROLLING THE H-BOMB 


The proposals for such control which were 
put forward by the United States did not 
assume that this country would hold its 
atomic monopoly indefinitely. We had to 
figure that, in time, other nations would de- 
velop their own atomic sources. But 
whether 1 or 61 nations possess atomic 
weapons does not alter the fundamental 
problem. No nation can have effective in- 
surance against atomic destruction unless 
there is a sure system of control against the 
diversion of atomic energy to military uses, 

The H-bomb and the possible development 
of the cobalt bomb oniy shriek this truth 
all the louder. 


NEW ATOMIC PLAN 


Some persons would disregard the nature 
of atomic energy in hopes of getting so- 
called agreement with the Soviets. But no 
agreement which ignores the nature of nu- 
clear energy can prove anything but a cat- 
astrophic delusion. If the needed controls 
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are unacceptable to any nation that does 
not mean we should accept less than what 
is needed. Either we can bring nuclear 
energy under control or we cannot. If we 
cannot, why deceive ourselves by agreements 
which have no meaning? 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for an in- 
ternational atomic pool will be a worthy en- 
deavor if it succeeds in widening peaceful 
atomic uses. Still, such a pool, in itself, 
cannot solve the basic problem of atomic 
control. Whatever is allotted this interna- 
tional pool, different nations will still hold 
back the larger part of available fissionable 
materials for developing atomic and other 
nuclear weapons. 

The dangers of atomic attack would not be 
lessened. 

The atomic arms race would not slacken. 

WHOLE LOAF OR NONE 


I have always hoped that some plan of 
effective control would be found that might 
be acceptable to the Soviets other than the 
one I proposed on behalf of our Govern- 
ment. We should never give up searching 
for such a plan. But I do not believe that 
we, or other nations, dare accept less than 
a truly effective, enforceable system of in- 
ternational inspection and control. This is 
one case where half a loaf is not better than 
none. 

Merely to outlaw atomic weapons would 
penalize those nations which observe agree- 
ments to the advantage of those who might 
not. That was the experience after World 
War I with the Kellogg-Briand Pact to out- 
law war. The authors of that treaty were 
honored with the Nobel Peace Prize. Yet, as 
the treaty worked out, it helped delude the 
peaceful nations into believing that they 
could neglect their own defensive strength. 
In doing so, it encouraged Hitler to gamble 
on overwhelming them with a lightning war. 


BALANCED DISARMAMENT 


If there is to be peace, we and the Soviets 
must, indeed, come to some disarmament 
agreement. But it must be a program of 
relative disarmament, which balances what 
one nation gives up against what‘ others 
keep. Balanced disarmament cannot be 
built around any single weapon. All the 
major means of warfare must be brought 
under control. The difference among them 
is only one of the degree of destructiveness. 

If we can control one weapon, we can con- 
trol them all. That was our hope in pre- 
senting the American plan for atomic con- 
trol, that in learning to say “A” we could 
learn how to say “B” and even to eliminate 
war itself. 

But before we can get down to the details 
Of such a balanced disarmament program the 
world must be assured of effective inspection 
and control. If nations do not know what 
other nations are doing, that very ignorance 
will be a sure temptation to violation of any 
agreement. 


RUSSIA NO RIDDLE 


In this day, there is one luxury that none 
of us can afford, none of us either here in 
this country or abroad—and that is wishful 
thinking in regard to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We must learn to appraise it real- 
istically for everything we cherish could rest 
on that appraisal. 

It has been my own feeling that what 
should be watched most intently in the 
Soviet system is how its resources are di- 
vided, between what goes to the people who 
are entitled to so much more and what goes 
for military purposes, including investment 
in war-supporting industries. This decision, 
from its very nature, is bound to reflect the 
Kremlin's calculations as to the likelihood of 
war. 


Employing that yardstick, the new Soviet 
budget is not too encouraging. Military ex- 
penditures are reported being cut about 10 
percent from last year but the larger part of 
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the resources released appears to have been 
shifted to expanding the war-supporting 
industries, like metallurgy and chemicals 
and not to improving Russian living 
standards. , 

NO SIGN OF PEACE 


In other words, some stretchout in the 
Kremlin’s war preparations may be under- 
way, but the long-promised conversion of 
the Soviet economy from guns to butter is 
not yet in sight. 

Nearly a year ago, Premier Malenkov ad- 
mitted that over the last 30 years Russia’s 
so-called heavy industries had grown fifty- 
odd times while the production of consumer 
goods had risen only 12 times. 
Russia’s industrial workers, he confessed, 
only 30 percent were employed in consumer 
industries. This is a heavier distortion in 
the direction of war than characterized even 
Germany's economy on the eve of World 
War II. 

Yet despite this terrible lag of the past, 
the current rate of expansion in heavy war- 
supporting industries is still greater than 
the rate of increase for consumer production 
projected in this budget. 

There has been much talk of better living 
inside Russia. Some improvement has been 
permitted. But no fundamental shift in the 
allocation of Russia’s resources to reduce the 
dominance of war preparations has yet been 
made. 

I stress that because it has long been my 
feeling that an increase in Russian living 
levels was indispensable for peace and would 
help make the men in the Kremlin more 
responsive to the desires of the Russian peo- 
ple, who have suffered so much and for 
so long. 

Perhaps it is because I feel so strongly on 
this point that I am so disappointed at how 
little more is being given the Russian people. 

I wish I could end this talk on a happier 
note but the philosophy I have sought to set 
forth here is a philosophy of reasoning, based 
on experience, and free of either compromise 
for the sake of expediency or of wishful 
thinking to avoid what is unpleasant. 

It is a philosophy which takes its stand 
on the solid enduring rock of understanding 
the nature of the thing, whatever it is, with 
which we are dealing, whether it be the 
Soviet Government, atomic energy, inflation, 
threatened depression, or threatened war. 

Man cannot repeal the inexorable laws that 
somehow result from the great complex of 
our universe and world community. He 
might just as well try to repeal the multi- 
Plication tables. What man can and must 
do is to expand his understanding of those 
laws and to make these laws our allies and 
not our enemies. 


Exactly in the measure that we have 
understood these laws in the past and have 
invented the means to adapt them to our 
need, exactly to that degree has man suc- 
ceeded in solving his problems of existence. 
That must remain our guide for progress 
into the future. 


The Consumer’s Stake in National Food 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Maxwell M. Rabb, Associate Counsel 


Of all of. 
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to the President of the United State 
before the National Institute of Anima 
Agriculture, Purdue University, on Aprj 
27, 1954. I think this address will be 
general interest to all. 

There being no objection, the addreg 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor) 
as follows: . 


THE CONSUMER’S STAKE IN NATIONAL Foop 
PoLicy 


(Address by Maxwell M. Rabb, associat, 
counsel to the President of the Unite 
States) 

Senator Vandenberg once told me that 
America had only one majority grouping in 
its economic and political life. This one ma. 
jority group, he said, is a great sleeping gian; 
that had not yet realized its tremendoys 
strength—the consumer. 

It is important for you, therefore, as farm. 
ers, farm leaders, and those who serve farm 
people to strive for a better understanding of 
the consumers’ viewpoint. 

And so tonight I would like to discuss with 
you, from the consumers’ point of view, the 
basic question of “the consumer’s stake jp 
national food policy.” 

When I say that I intend to speak from the 
consumers’ viewpoint, I do not mean to imply 
that I represent them in any official way, or 
that I have more than a normal understand. 
ing of what is in their minds. It seems tg 
me that to speak from the consumer's point 
of view, one needs only to be a consumer 
and to allow himself to think as a consumer~ 
in short to react as a consumer. 

Now what is the attitude of consumer 
toward agriculture and particularly toward 
farm programs? 

Most consumers recognize, I believe, that 
the Nation needs farm programs—programs 
to help keep agriculture sound, productive, 
and prosperous. Most businessmen, for ex. 
ample, know that farm income is important~ 
important to them—because it provides 4 
large and profitable market for industrial 
products. Laborers know that farm buying 
power is important—important to them—be. 
cause it makes industrial jobs. Housewives 
know that agricultural abundance is im. 
portant—important to them—because it pro- 
vides the food and fiber for the health and 
happiness of their families. 

Similarly, most consumers know that con+ 
servation of soil and water resources is vis 
tal. They believe in the value of extension 
and agricultural education. They are learn. 
ing more and more about the benefits of ag. 
ricultural research. They rightly view these 
programs as being in the national interest. 

Many consumers also recognize the need 
for price supports to keep farm prices and 
farm incomes from falling too far in times 
when supply and effective demand get out 
of balance. ss 

But what virtually all consumers do not 
understand is some of the obvious incon- 
sistencies in our price-support programs. 

The do not understand why farmers 
should ever have been paid for ‘“‘not pro 
ducing.” 

They do not understand why 350 million 
pounds of butter should have piled up in 
Government possession, while the price in 
the stores remained more than they could 
afford to pay. 

They do not understand why so-called 
surpluses should mount higher and higher 
at a cost for storage alone of one-half mil- 
lion dollars a day. The informed consumer 
is overwhelmed by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment now has in possession or under 
loan about 750 million bushels of corn, 900 
million bushels of wheat, 84 million bales 
of cotton, a billion pounds of vegetable oils, 
385 million pounds of cheese, and nearly 600 
million pound of dried milk. 

Consumers are willing to go along with 
reasonable reserves. But excessive reserves 
just don’t make good sense to them. 
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And that is why this administration has 
been determined from the beginning to take 
a good long look at the existing price-sup- 
port programs, and to develop a program 
that will serve all the people better. We 
know that the present programs contain a 
great deal that is good. But they obviously 
also contain certain elements that in the 
long run are detrimental to agriculture in 
particular and to the economy of the coun- 
try in general. It is the intention of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Benson to 
keep what is good in the present program, 
to improve what needs to be improved, and 
to fill up the gaps that have appeared. 

The Nation cannot continue indefinitely 
under a price-support program that does not 
fulfill the purposes for which it was intended. 
The present program has not provided farm- 
ers with a stable income—on the contrary, 
the net income of farm operators has dropped 
in 5 out of the past 6 years. Nor has this 
program given consumers the full benefits 
of agricultural abundance—on the contrary, 
it has resulted in the biggest Government- 
held stockpile of many crops in our history. 

The American people want—and deserve— 
a farm program that will fairly represent 
the interests of producers and consumers. 
They want—and deserve—a program that 
will help provide stability. A fair share of 
the national income, and a maximum of 
freedom for the farmer. They want—and 
they deserve—a program that they can un- 
derstand, approve, and support, whether they 
live in the city or on a farm. 

One of the most obvious defects of the 
present price-support program is the fact 
that it excludes from consideration the great 
changes that have taken place in the diet 
habits of American consumers. Our people 
today eat far more fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, livestock, poultry, and certain dairy 
products than they did a few decades ago. 

On the other hand, they do not eat as 
much of cereals, potatoes, and sweet potatoes 
as they used to. 

The statistics reveal that the physical 
poundage of food consumed per person has 
changed very little over the past 45 years. 
But the quality of the diet has changed 
significantly. 

I want to repeat what I said a moment 
ago—namely, that our present price-support 
programs do not take account, at least not 
adequately, of the changing trends in Ameri- 
can eating habits. 

The current price-support programs are 
historically related to a number of so-called 
basic crops: Corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. These are the crops for 
which price support is mandatory. But I 
am informed that these 6 so-called basic 
crops in 1951 accounted for only 21 percent 
of the total cash receipts from both crops 
and livestock. In fact, all farm products 
under price supports today—including basics 
and nonbasics, mandatory and nonmanda- 
tory—account for only 40 percent of total 
farm cash receipts. 

Here is how the various commodities rank 
in terms of farm cash receipts: Cattle and 
calves, dairy products, hogs, cotton, eggs, 
wheat, tobacco, broilers, and other chickens, 
corn, and soybeans. I was deeply impressed 
at the luncheon today to hear that 72 per- 
cent of our agricultural production is utilized 
by poultry and livestock. 

Now, it seems to me, speaking as a con- 
sumer; that these facts and figures have con- 
siderable significance. 

There is ample evidence that you could 
expect a very satisfactory response by con- 
sumers if the prices of livestock products 
were lowered moderately, as they might well 
be if the artificially high-cost structure of 
price-supported feed grains were modified. 
The one significant exception to this might 
be butter, which is competing against a sub- 
stitute with a terrific price advantage. 
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Livestock have become the balance wheel— 
or if you prefer to put it another way, the 
safety valve—of American agriculture. By 
properly emphasizing a livestock economy, 
we can turn to good use immense crops of 
grain and grass for which there is no other 
satisfactory and economical use. 

But if we refuse to place a proper emphasis 
on livestock—proper from the standpoint of 
consumer desires as well as economic com- 
monsense—we would, in effect, be tying down 
the safety valve. We would be deliberately 
permitting vast pressures to build up in the 
form of unusable grain and other commodi- 
ties. And the end result might well be that 
the whole structure of farm programs—with 
all the good they have done and could do 
in the future—would be blown to bits. 

The Government already has $2% billion 
committed to price-support operations in 
wheat alone. It has a total of $64 billion 
obligated in CCC loans and inventories. Dur- 
ing the 12 months that ended February 28, 
1954, CCC loans and inventories increased 
by $3% billion, and even this may not be 
enough. 

Consumers are rightly concerned about 
this rapidly growing accumulation of Gov- 
ernment inventories and loans for farm 
commodities. They don’t want to continue 
down this road indefinitely. 

Consumers have clearly shown that they 
want a highly nutritious diet based upon 
high-protein foods of animal origin—meat, 
milk, and eggs. The farmers of the Nation 
have amply demonstrated that they are pre- 
pared to provide this kind of highly nutri- 
tious diet. 

They indicate that the existing price sup- 
ports, with their emphasis on the “basics,” 
are bucking the trend of consumer food 
preferences. For example, they place a pre- 
mium on production of wheat—despite every 
indication that consumer demand for wheat 
has seriously declined. 

Our economists tell me that total domestic 
consumption of wheat as food in the period 
from 1949 to 1953 was about the same as it 
had been in 1910 to 1914—despite a 60-per- 
cent increase in population. In other words, 
the drop in per capita consumption of wheat 
in this period just about offset the gains 
from a much larger population. Now I do 
not want to leave the impression that it was 
price support which caused this decline in 
per capita consumption. On the contrary, 
I understand that high price supports have 
had virtually no effect on the quantity con- 
sumed as food. But they have largely priced 
wheat out of the domestic market as live- 
stock feed. And they have also priced wheat 
out of the export market. 

Now let us take a look at corn, Our major 
American feed grain. The production of 
corn for grain expanded from about 2% bil- 
lion to 3.1 billion bushels between 1910-14 
and 1949 to 1953. The domestic food demand 
and export demand for corn have never been 
of very great significance. Certainly, corn 
is “basic” to the entire livestock industry. 
But it is corn as livestock products rather 
than corn as grain which consumers want 
and need. Yet it is corn as grain that we 
are supporting under the present program. 

What I am saying is just this: Much of our 
current trouble with grain stems directly 
from the fact that our price support pro- 
grams have encouraged farmers to produce 
grain as cereals rather than as livestock 
feed—or to put it another way, to produce 
corn and wheat for storage, which consumers 
do not want—rather than for meat, milk, 
and eggs, which consumers do want and will 
buy. 

This is something that rightly concerns 
you who are so keenly interested in animal 
agriculture. By properly emphasizing ani- 
mal agriculture in our farm programs, our 
people could consume grain in the form of 
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meat, dairy, and poultry products they prefer 
to buy. 

And the administration has made it very 
clear that it wants to realign farm pro- 
grams so that the emphasis will be placed 
upon the kind of agriculture that will re- 
sult in this kind of diet. 

According to recent testimony of Secre- 
tary Benson, when this year’s crops are har- 
vested and added to record carryovers of old 
stocks, assuming normal weather and yields, 
we can expect to have the largest to total 
supplies of grains and oilseeds in our his- 
tory—8¥, billion bushels. 

We can do either of two things: We can 
go on accumulating billions of bushels of 
surplus cereals by holding grain prices ar- 
tificially high relative to livestock prices 
until eventually the whole program breaks 
down; or we can introduce the element of 
fiexibility which will enable these surplus 
cereals to be converted into, and used as live- 
stock products. 


A billion bushels of cereals is either much 
or little depending entirely on its use. It 
is a fantastic quantity if stored for Govern- 
ment account. In this form it poses prob- 
lems, and threatens wastage, for which no 
one has answers. But worked off gradually 
in the form of livestock products, it can up- 
grade consumer diets. Reducing the incen- 
tive for excess production of cereals, coupled 
with price flexibility which will permit these 
cereals to be used, is a solution which is in 
the long run interest of all concerned. 


Speaking as a consumer it seems to me 
that we cannot delay longer in attempting 
to build farm and food programs in line 
with the welfare and interests of consumers 
and producers alike. The 140 million non- 
farm people in our great land are conscious 
of and concerned with what happens to ag- 
riculture. They will go along on any reason- 
able pric2-support program that serves all 
the people. But they are becoming increas- 
ingly alert to anything which they believe 
discriminates against them or which is un- 
duly costly to the Nation. 


Consumers in general don’t like to see food 
stored out of their reach or to see products 
which they might like to have, such as 
butter, eggs, potatoes, etc., stored to a point 
where they spoil or are wasted. 


The informed consumer readily agrees 
that we need more efficient farming and dis- 
tribution. He gladly goes along with a 
policy of price supports, let’s say, that he 
considers somewhat comparable with unem- 
ployment insurance. 


But just as farmers wouldn’t want the 
laborer to have unemployment insurance so 
high that he would no longer want to work, 
neither does the housewife want farmers’ 
price support or price protection at a level 
where it is an incentive for him to produce 
far beyond what we can consume. 

In our modern society there is an ex- 
tremely delicate balance between all of the 
various groups of our economy—and partic- 
ularly between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. That is why this administration is 
making a real effort to face up to the need 
of fitting our farm and food policy to the 
interests of the consumers as well as 
farmers. 

I cannot close this discussion without 
paying to you, as farmers and farm leaders, 
a most sincere compliment. You have done, 
and are doing, a tremendous job in provid- 
ing the American people with the abundance 
of food and fiber they need for an ever- 
rising standard of living. 


Despite the fact that there are fewer and 
fewer people living and working on farms, 
the quantities of food and fiber produced 
continue to grow. This,/in itself, is con- 
clusive evidence of the remarkable job Amer- 
ican farmers are doing and can do. 
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Though I have been speaking tonight from 
the consumer’s viewpoint, I would not have 
you think that I have anything but the 
greatest admiration for farm people. Those 
of us who live in cities are almost totally 
dependent upon you for our daily sustenance. 
Most times perhaps we take it for granted. 
But every now and then the realization 
strikes home that the only reason there is 
always food around the corner in the store 
or market is because our agriculture—and 
the people who work on farms—never let us 

own. 

s By fostering flexibility in our economy and 
in farm programs, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson are striving to promote 
prosperity and stability in the rural econ- 
omy. They are attempting to do this by a 
gradual change in policy that ts designed 
to make farm programs serve the best in- 
terests of all the American people. 

This is an objective to which all of us can, 
and should, devote our reasonable efforts. 
The welfare of consumers and farmers is 
closely tied together. Neither one can long 
expect to profit at the expense of the other. 
Both of them can and will move forward to 
higher standards of living by promoting their 
common understanding and by working al- 
ways for the best interests of all Americans. 


Only Adverse Decision of British Cabinet 
May Have Prevented Us From Being at 
War Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I include with my remarks an 
editorial written by the Honorable John 
S. Knight, publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press, the Chicago Daily News, and other 
Major newspapers: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of May 9, 1954] 


Born BLUFF AND PRESSURE Have FAILED 
Mr. DULLES 


At his news conference last Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower again urged the free 
nations to forge a collective-security pact to 
guard southeast Asia from Communist 
aggression. 

He stated that “most of the free nations 
of the area and others directly concerned 
have shown affirmative interest, and con- 
versations are actively proceeding.” 

This is putting the best possible face on an 
ugly situation. 

True, the British have agreed to partici- 
pate in preliminary talks on southeast Asian 
defense. 

This does not mean they are prepared to 
act. 

The milder language used by the Presi- 
dent, following Britain’s blunt rejection of 
the administration's plea for united action in 
Indochina, is a diplomatic retreat from our 
former advocacy of direct intervention. 

However, both Eisenhower and Dulles are 
still hopeful that a regional security agree- 
ment, such as NATO and other pacts in the 
Pacific, can be set up for the defense of 
southeast Asia. 

The realities of the situation do not sup- 
port that hope. 

To summarize briefly what has happened 
this far: ; 

Prior to the Geneva Conference, France 
informed our Government that the military 
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situation in Indochina was “desperate” and 
begged for additional aid. 

Secretary of State Dulles then began to 
talk of “united action” and “massive retali- 
ation” to block Communist aggression in 
Indochina without, according to James 
Reston, of the New York Times, “finding out 
whether he had the support of Congress, 
the French, and the British, whose backing 
of the ‘united action’ policy was known to 
him to be essential.” 

His motives were twofold: (1) To bluff the 
Chinese Communists and (2) to pressure 
the British. 

The Communists called Dulles’ bluff by 
actually stepping up their materiel support 
to the Viet Minh. 

The British publicly refused to take any 
action pending the outcome of negotiations 
at Geneva. 

The French appealed for a massive Ameri- 
can air effort to turn the tide of battle at 
Dien Bien Phu. According to Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, the administration was ready 
to seek congressional approval of United 
States air strikes against the besiegers of 
Dien Bien Phu, having “firmly concluded 
we ought to, if we could carry our allies with 
us.” 

Fortunately for us, the British declined to 
have any part of such a mad adventure and 
the intervention suggested by the French 
was then turned down by Washington. 

That brings us up to date. The question 
is: Where do we go from here? 

The interventionists make the point that 
all southeast Asia will fall to the Commu- 
nists unless we “save” Indochina. 

Conceding they may be right, how do we 
go about “saving” the situation? 

In the absence of “united action” by the 
other free nations, do we “go it alone’’? 

The British have no intention of getting 
into the fight, and the French, although this 
will be denied, are planning to pull out of 
Indochina within 6 months. 

Therefore, any intervention would be “our 
war” with American troops fighting not only 
the Viet Minh forces, but ultimately millions 
of Chinese Communists. 

How would the interventionists carry on 
such a war? We now have 22 American di- 
visions, 9 in Japan and Korea, 5 in Europe, 
and 8 in the United States. This is a modest 
force and spread very thin. 

How many of these divisions could be di- 
verted to Indochina without periling what 
the administration calls our “posture of 
defense”? 

Or, do the interventionists believe we 
should draft American boys for jungle war- 
fare in Indochina when the French use only 
regulars and volunteers to protect their 
own interests? 

Do they think the fathers and mothers of 
this country would countenance another 
bloody, indecisive struggle like Korea? 

And yet the Vice President of the United 
States has said that he would personally 
favor using United States ground forces in 
Indochina should the French pull out. 

Senator KNOwLAND, of California, the Re- 
publican Senate leader, is even now pro- 
claiming that he would give the “fullest 
support” if President Eisenhower should ask 
Congress to approve sending American troops 
to Indochina. 

These are the same men who took credit 
for getting us out of Korea and bringing 
home two divisions because, as the Vice 
President put it, “we were pledged to end 
the fighting in Korea and avoid future 
‘little wars’ all over the world with Kremlin 
satellites.” 


The Vice President said on March 14: “We 
have adopted a new principle * * * rather 
than let the Communists nibble us to death 
all over the world in little wars, we should 
rely in the future primarily on our massive 
retaliatory power which we could use against 
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the major source of aggression at times ang 
Places that we chose.” , 

As I have said before, Vice President 
Nrxon completely reversed his position wit). 
in the space of 1 month. He was against 
little wars on March 14; he and Senator 
KNOWLAND would be willing to get in them 
now. 

What kind of leadership is this? 

While the imminent threat of war has been 
lessened because our allies have balkeg at 
the policy of united action in Indochina 
the danger of ultimate involvement is stjj 
with us. 

There will be less talk for a time of mas. 
sive retaliation, and the voices of the diplo- 
macy-by-threat school seem temporarily to 
be muffled, but the pressures for interven. 
tion remain very strong. 

It must be remembered that only the aq. 
verse decision of the British cabinet may 
have prevented us from being at war today, 
If Britain had said “yes’’ to Dulles, the ad. 
ministration was ready with a resolution 
asking Congress to approve immediate jp. 
tervention. 

A United States carrier task force was 
standing by in the Gulf of Tonkin with 
pilots in readiness to blast the Communists 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

Should France’s new proposal for settle. 
ment of the Indochinese struggle be rejected 
at Geneva, we could get that close to war 
again. 

And war can provide no permanent solu. 
tion for the problems of Asia. 

Joun S. KNIGHT. 


Importance of America’s Technical-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
often commented in the importance of 
America’s technical aid program in 
helping to uplift the standards of living 
throughout the world. 

In few areas is this program more 
dramatically visible in terms of its con- 
structive effects, and in terms of its 
crucial significance, than in the Middle 
East. 

I have in my hand the text of an edi- 
torial from the May 1 issue of the famed 
magazine, Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, of which Mr. Dante M. Pierce 
is publisher and Mr. Richard S. Pierce 
associate publisher. The editorial is en- 
titled “Help Others Help Themselves.” 

It is based on a recent news announce- 
ment to the effect that in the village of 
Nazareth, the birthplace of the Saviour, 
the Communist Party received more 
votes than did any other single party— 
36 percent of the votes. This is an in- 
credibly grim commentary on the status 
of affairs in the Middle East that this 
should have occurred. 

Certainly the United States must, 
through its point 4 program and 
through the United Nations technical- 
assistance program, continue to supply 
vital technical aid which is so sound an 
investment for the welfare of these peo- 
ples, and so sound an investment for 
world peace. 
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I point out that in the new edition 
of the boklet “Strength of the Interna- 
tional Communist Movement,” issued by 
the Special Subcommittee on Security 
Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, we devote several pages to 
the problem of communism in the Mid- 
dle East, as well as communism through- 
out the world. I commend a reading 
of this committe print No. 2, dated May 
1954, to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial to which I have referred 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Heip OrHErs HELP THEMSELVES 

The village of Nazareth, in Israel, recently 
elected more Communists to the city coun- 
cil than members of any other party. What 
a sad state of affairs in the hometown of 
Jesus Christ. 

Nearly all of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
Nazareth are Arabs. Many of them refugees. 
Almost all poor, wretched, and without hope 
or ambition for the future. 

Christ’s boyhood home a Communist 
stronghold. And why are those people vot- 
ing Communist? 

Not because they love Russia. Simply 
because things look so hopeless. Commu- 
nism is a religion which offers them a way 
out. It is a completely false religion offering 
completely false promises. But the down- 
trodden find that out too late. 

The Western World needs to help such 
people to help themselves. It needs to prac- 
tice, as well-as preach, the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

America has done more to help others than 
any nation in history has ever done. But 
we can do much more to help other peoples 
to raise themselves by their bootstraps. 

Giving away food or clothing won't do 
much good in the long run. Help them to 
grow and make their own. Technical assist- 
ance, advice, loans for machinery, and 
American know-how is what they need. 
Along with the hope and example and free- 
doms which America can give. 

“Inasmuch as you have done it to the least 
of these you have done it unto Me.” 


One Hundred Percent Parity for All Basic 
Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
addressed to me by Burnstad Commer- 
cial Club, of Burnstad, N. Dak., favor- 
ing 100 percent parity for all basic farm 
commodities. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Burnstap, N. Dax., April 26, 1954. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Burnstad Commercial Club go 
on record this 12th day of April in favor 
of 100 percent parity for all basic farm com- 
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modities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price support but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program which is essential in order to have 
stabilization price supports. 
BurRNsTaD COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
J. R. Burecan, President, 


New Roads to Take 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Constantine Brown entitled 
“Now Roads To Take,” which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Roaps To TAKE—ALLIEs STi. DEFAULT- 
ING, BUT We HavE Mape SOME NEw FRIENDS 
IN THE East " 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Congress does not share the popular in- 
terest in the “great futility,” as the Stevens- 
McCarthy dispute is now being frequently 
described. The legislators’ gravest concern 
these days is the rapidly deteriorating inter- 
national situation. 

The confusion which appears to many ob- 
servers to exist in Washington over our 
stand in Asia is more superficial than actual. 
There is no rift, according to Republican and 
Democratic leaders in the Senate, between 
the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government as far as our basic poli- 
cies of stopping the Reds in that area are 
concerned. There is also agreement be- 
tween the two branches that a reappraisal of 
our overall policies has become necessary in 
the light of the present attitude of the Brit- 
ish and French Governments. 

The fact that President Eisenhower has 
made it clear that he will not send troops 
to fight in Asia without the approval of 
Congress should not be interpreted to mean 
that our policy has become passive. There 
seems to be no inclination to “repeat 
Korea”—that is to say, to rush in American 
troops under an international flag and let 
the military strategy be dictated by the po- 
litical and economic interests of our allies. 
But the consensus of most congressional 
leaders is that should the free Asiatic na- 
tions appeal to us for help to resist the Red 
encroachments, it would not be denied them 
by this Government. 

The Korean campaign proved a failure be- 
cause we were tied politically to nations 
which had either already recognized the Red 
regime in China or were more interested in 
not “aggravating” the Muscovites than in 
obtaining a decision on the battlefields. 

A military strategy confined merely to 
“killing Chinese” and a diplomatic strategy 
of “punishing aggression” resulted in a 
skimpy armistice. This gave the enemy good 
opportunity to open up another active mili- 
tary front in Indochina pregnant with po- 
litical repercussions. It is no idle talk to 
say that the resumption of the large-scale 
military offensive in Indochina, the present 
epic fight at Dien Bien Phu, and the Geneva 
tragedy are the direct sequel of an ill-con- 
ceived armistice in Korea. 
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Those who examine international rela- 
tions realistically cannot complain that the 
British and the French intend to make their 
own arrangements with the Communists and 
leave us in the lurch. Alliances are “alive” 
only as long as the interests of the parties 
coincide. The American and the British in- 
terests in Asia do not. To us the area from 
Korea and Japan to Malaya and the Philip- 
pines has a vital strategic value to our own 
security. To our allies Asia has become 
strategically unimportant, but trade with 
the 800 million people has become in their 
eyes a paramount necessity. - 

European manufacturing plants have been 
restored to their prewar efficiency, thanks to 
the Marshall plan and the Mutual Security 
Administration. These plants are now pro- 
ducing much more than can be consumed by 
the free nations. In order to keep the flow 
of production and employment at a high 
level, the French and British Governments 
feel that they must acquire some of the vast 
markets in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are willing to bid goodby 
to the alliance with ‘the United States if we 
insist in our efforts to bar the Reds’ expan- 
sionist plans in Asia. 

Great Britain and France have already re- 

appraised their international position. They 
have apparently decided that their best in- 
terests would be served in placating the Com. 
munists from Moscow and Peiping at Ge- 
neva. They have already turned down, at 
least temporarily, our proposal for a Pacific 
pact on the pattern of the North Atlantic 
pact. 
In the light of Prime Minister Churchill's 
speeches, and the tone of the House of Com- 
mons, and the mood of the French National 
Assembly, there are legitimate suspicions 
that NATO itself may soon become a thing 
of the past. 

Under these conditions, reappraisal of our 
own foreign policy has become necessary. 
Fears have been expressed that we may have 
to go it alone. An evaluation of the inter- 
national scene shows that despite the de- 
faulting on the part of the allies we have 
helped most over the years, we still have 
some faithful friends who are willing to be 
tied to us because of the common fear of 
Communist imperialism. In the last few 
months we have established without any 
extravagant outlays a new solid front in the 
Middle East extending from Turkey to Paki- 
stan. While the industrial importance of 
this group is negligible, its strategic and 
manpower importance in the event of a 
conflict in the Far East exceeds by far that 
of our doubtful Western European allies. 
There also are more combat ready and fa, 
natically anti-Communist divisions in South 
Korea and Formosa than there are in Great 
Britain and France. There is a stronger po- 
tential for effective assistance in Japan, with 
its 80 million people, than anywhere else 
across the Atlantic. 

It is in the light of these possibilities that 
the administration is now prepared to re- 
appraise our international position. 


Texas Farm Prices Still Declining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a United Press news story, pub- 
lished recently in a number of Texas 
newspapers, tells how prices received by 
Texas farmers continue to decline. 
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The facts in this story, based on De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics, are of 
the greatest significance. They speak 
for themselves, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the United Press article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Farm Price InpEx Down 


Austin, May 8.—The mid-April index of 
prices received by Texas farmers dropped 1 
point from mid-March, and was down 9 
points from the same month last year, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reported today. 

The decline resulted from a 3-point drop 
in the all-crops index which more than off- 
set a 1-point gain in the livestock and live- 
stock products index, the USDA said. 

Decreases were noted for food grains, po- 
tatoes and sweetpotatoes, and commercial 
vegetables. Prices of most truck crops were 
down except for carrots and onions, both of 
which showed slight gains. 

Hay prices increased $1.10 per ton, while 
alfalfa at $30.50 per ton advanced 50 cents 
during the month. 

A slight decline in sheep prices was more 
than offset by increased prices on hogs, beef 
cattle, and calves, the USDA said. 


Money Policy: Hands Off Until Fall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting article entitled 
“Money Policy: Hands Off Until Fall,” 
appearing in the issue of Business Week 
of May 8, 1954. This article is inter- 
esting in several important respects: (a) 
Showing the financial policy of the pres- 
ent Republican administration during 
the past 16 months; (b) its changes from 
the so-called hard-money policy to the 
so-called easy-money, policy, and (c) 
that during the last campaign it severe- 
ly criticized the Democratic policy of the 
past administrations, but that during 
the past 12 months it has been follow- 
ing those policies. 

The article, in part, states as follows: 

For 16 months under the Republicans, 
the money market has swooped and jerked 
like a roller coaster. It looks as though that 
long, rough ride is over. 


The article also states: 

Two days later, May 8, 1953, the Fed 
(meaning Federal Reserve System) started 
buying Treasury bills on the open market to 
ease the money supply. From that day on, 
for a year now, the administration has 
moved from one easy-money decision to 
another. 

This means that for three-fourths of its 
16-month tenure in office, the Eisenhower 
administration has been on the side of easy 
money, easy credit, declining interest rates— 
badges of the very policy they castigated 
when Democrats were in charge. 


The article in full follows: 


Money Pourcy: Hanns Orr UNTIL Patt 


For 16 months under the Republicans, the 
money market has swooped and jerked like 
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a@ roller coaster. It looks as though that 
long, rough ride is over. 

The money managers of Washington— 
perhaps the most active and aggressive team 
in United States history—have decided to 
stick to a wait-and-see policy for a period 
that may last 6 months. Both Federal Re- 
serve and Treasury officials expect to stay 
there—short of a sharp and unexpected 
switch in the outlook—until business trends 
clear up this autumn. 

The administration gave a preview of this 
policy this week. It wasn’t labeled that 
way—but the Treasury’s $2 billion trip to 
the money market was a tipoff. 

It raised the money with a 4-year, 9- 
month note, instead of the long-term bonds 
it had been hoping to issue. 


AVOIDING THE BUMPS 


Key officials were frank about the reason 
for the switch. Nobody wanted to risk even 
a minor disturbance of business by dipping 
into the supply of long-term money. A 20- 
year security would have put the Treasury 
in competition for investment funds with 
cities, States, and corporation bond offer- 
ings—the most active section of the market. 
Officials did not want to cause the postpone- 
ment of a single public-works project, or 
delay the smallest industrial expansion pro- 
gram. They wanted to avoid even a minor 
jiggle in the economic recovery they fervent- 
ly hope for—and are half convinced they 
now see. So they were willing to forego 
one of their main ambitions—to put as 
much of the public debt as possible into 
long-term securities. 


CAREFUL STEERING 


This action was a capsule of the larger de- 
cision that the chief money managers—the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System—had reached on their own. 

The Fed's main purpose between now and 
autumn will be to avoid anything that might 
disturb the present satisfactory state of 
business confidence in the long-term out- 
look. 

In terms of tight or easy money, it means 
this: The Fed has decided that -money is 
now easy enough to meet needs, and that 
any further effort to push credit on reluctant 
businessmen by force-feeding would do 
more harm than good. 

This means at least a temporary tapering 
off-of the series of easy money decisions 
of the past 12 months. For weeks, the New 
York and Chicago money markets have ex- 
pected a reduction of bank reserve require- 
ments, for example. It has been recom- 
mended by’some of the President’s economic 
advisers, but so far has been stoutly resisted 
by key officials in the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury. It’s clear now that if bank re- 
serves are lowered at all, it will be described 
as @ move made necessary by Treasury 
financing needs—not primarily as a move to 
ease the money supply still further. It’s 
part of the Fed's determination not to over- 
play easy money as an economic cure-all. 

This does not mean a return of tight 
money. Far from it. The Fed’s managers 
still lean on the side of easy money, simply 
because we are in a business dip. 


KEY 


The outlook for interest rates is a key to 
their thinking. They believe the general 
trend is still down, because of rising com- 
petition among lenders. They are con- 
vinced lower rates will show up next in the 
home mortgage market—perhaps by mid- 
summer. They think declining interest is 
the essence of good management in a time 
of business ease, and believe they are there- 
fore fulfilling their chief function success- 
fully. But at present they do not intend to 
speed up this process, or to try to force it by 
piling one easy-money decision on another. 

Back of this decision is the fear of an 
adverse psychological reaction if easy money 
policies are pushed too far. The money 
managers are afraid of frightening business- 
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men by seeming to be frightened themselves 
They seem extraordinarily sensitive to this 
possibility—probably because they under. 
rated psychological factors last year, during 
the tight money period. They don’t want to 
make a similar mistake this year, Their 
troubles a year ago show why. 


1. THE BIG SWITCH 


For the first 4 months after taking office 
last year, the Eisenhower administration was 
perfectly at home when it came to money 
and credit. The new officials did all the 
things they came to Washington to do—en. 
couraged the Federal Reserve to tighten 
credit, applauded as interest rates went up, 
moved part of the public debt into a long. 
term issue, and in general made good on 
Eisenhower's campaign promises to halt in. 
fiation. 

Into reverse 


It all ended on May 6, 1953—a day when 
some stern language was heard from some 
of the governors in the seclusion of the Fed. 
eral Reserve board room in Washington, 
The Fed—so this language ran—had com. 
mitted the unpardonable sin for a central 
bank. It had allowed credit to get so tight 
that for a period of 48 hours it had become 
impossible for good risks to borrow money at 
any price. This condition was not general, 
It was, in fact, limited to a few places. But 
the basic mandate of the Federal Reserve 
when it was established 40 years ago, was to 
make sure that business and agriculture had 
access at all times to credit for legitimate 
purposes. 

Two days later—May 8, 1953—the Fed 
started buying Treasury bills on the open 
market to ease the money supply. From 
that day on, for a year now, the administra. 
tion has moved from one easy-money de- 
cision to another. 

This means that for three-fourths of its 
16-month tenure in office, the Eisenhower 
administration has been on the side of easy 
money, easy credit, declining interest rates, 
badges of the very policy they castigated 
when Democrats were in charge. 

Mistakes 

Officials will defend their decisions on tech- 
nical grounds—but will confess that serious 
mistakes were made when it came to judging 
the reactions of money lenders and business- 
men. Board Chairman William McC. Mar- 
tin, for example, made a speech early in 1953 
in praise of a free money market. Some 
financial experts interpreted this as mean- 
ing the Fed was going to remain passive 
no matter how high interest rates soared. 

And Treasury officials, when they launched 
their 30-year 314-percent bond, drummed so 
hard on the Roman virtues of higher in- 
terest rates that the market decided length- 
ening the debt would be a major goal, at 
whatever cost to the price of money. In- 
terest rates climbed rapidly, as businessmen 
scrambled for money to beat the expected 
price rises. 

All this came to a head in the money 
stringency of last May. Bank reserve re- 
quirements were lowered in June, the most 
dramatic means available to remind the 
financial community that the Federal Re- 
serve would operate on the side of easier 
money when events called for it. 

No oracle 

This decision has been widely misinter- 
preted, because of the business downturn 
that began in July. In retrospect, officials 
say it was done partly to shock the money 
market out of its obsession with rising in- 
terest rates, and partly because the Treas- 
ury was going to need a lot of money to 
meet an unexpectedly large deficit. Treas- 
ury needs were so great that it immediately 
sopped up most of the money made available 
by the lowering of reserve requirements. 
So this move, by itself, did nothing to loosen 
the market. The loosening began a few 
weeks later, when the downturn developed 
and private demand for loans slacked off. 
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The Fed is somewhat embarrassed when 
jt is praised for lowering reserve require- 
ments just ahead of the downturn. It de- 
nies any prevision or gift of prophecy, and 
doesn’t want to be held responsible for ex- 
ercising any such supernatural talents in the 
future. It did not know the downturn was 
coming in July, and eased up on the money 
rules for entirely different reasons. But the 
Fed is glad it happened. 

Il. MONEY POLICY AT WORK 


The classical arguments for an active 
money and credit policy usually stress its 
effectiveness on the upside, to check in- 
fiation. But the present team of money man- 
agers argues that it is working on the 
downside, too. 

Plainly it has not stopped the recession. 
But when the reduction in reserve require- 
ments was followed by a decline in the de- 
mand for money by business, easy money 
conditions were automatically restored. 

In 9 months, the yield on long-term United 
States securities dropped 19 percent, and the 
yield on triple-A corporate bonds dropped 16 
percent. This cheapening of long-term 
money is cited as one of the reasons why 
municipal and corporate bond offerings in 
the first 4 months of this year matched the 
record-shattering first 4 months of 1953. It 
may also have had something to do with the 
stepped-up plans of corporations for invest- 
ment this year. 

At any rate, construction stemming from 
activity in the long-term market is a prime 
stimulator of business in a time of general 
ease—and the money managers aren't too 
modest to claim some of the credit. 


Borrowing less 


So far this year, the Fed has made two 
more easy-money decisions: A drop in the 
discount rate at Federal Reserve banks in 
January, and another in most of the banks 
last month. The effect was to make it cheap- 
er for businessmen to borrow from banks. 
But it has not caused them to queue up at 
the loan windows. On the contrary, they 
continue to borrow less and less as they work 
down inventories and the recession retains 
its grip. What’s more, consumers have late- 
ly joined the less-borrowing parade. They 
are now paying back substantially more than 
they are borrowing. 

All this means that the competition 
among lenders, which administration ana- 
lysts believe has been primarily responsible 
for the long slide in interest rates, is going 
to continue for a while at least. They know 
that mortgage lenders have recently joined 
the competitive push, and are out shop- 
ping around for places to put their money. 
That’s why they think rates in that part of 
the market will drop by midsummer. 


Erplaining 


In line with their increased sensitivity to 
what goes on in the minds of lenders and 
borrowers, Federal Reserve officials feel it is 
necessary to explain the two discount rate 
reductions with some care—especially the 
one that most Reserve banks adopted last 
month when they moved the rate from 1% 
percent to 114 percent. 

The Fed officials want to be sure that no- 
body interprets these moves as all-out easy- 
money decisions, intended to dazzle reluc- 
tant borrowers with bargain rates. Consid- 
erable pains are taken to describe them as 
merely technical adjustments to get the dis- 
count rate more in line with the new low 
rates on Treasury bills. 

Their idea here is plainly to allay any 
notion that the Fed—backed by the admin- 
istration—is off on an easy-money spree to 
try to cure the downturn. 

Waiting till fall 

It leaves the money managers applauding 
the results of easy money, but disclaiming 
the prime responsibility for making it so. 
This delicate regard for the mental processes 
of lenders and borrowers may be abandoned 
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if it doesn’t get results in terms of a busi- 
ness pickup by autumn. In that case, we’d 
see another batch of easy-money decisions. 
But until then, sound psychology has taken 
its place alongside the sound dollar as a 
guiding principle of monetary policy, vintage 
1954. 





Price Supports for Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter ad- 
dressed to me by R. F. Gunkelman & 
Sons, of Fargo, N. Dak., with reference 
to support prices for farm commodities, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


R. F. GUNKELMAN & Sons, 
Fargo, N. Dak., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator: Almost every paper and 
magazine we pick up these days carries at 
least one or more articles critical of the 
farm-support program. The arguments used 
by some of these writers indicate that they 
know very little about the farm problem. 
These articles, however, have an effect on the 
people who do not live in the farming States, 
or who live in cities, and who in turn con- 
tact their Congressmen asking for a com- 
plete change in the present farm program. 
In most instances, these writers seem to leave 
the impression that agriculture is the only 
segment of our industry that is having Gov- 
ernment support. Careful study of the sit- 
uation soon leads one to believe that this is 
far from being true. 

I would like to cite a situation that very 
few people seem to give any consideration to, 
and that is a continued flow of Canadian 
grain into our markets; not only does this 

“grain compete with the grain that our farm- 
ers grow, but it takes up needed storage room 
in this country. All of us, I believe, agree 
that we should trade with Canada, as Can- 
ada is our best customer. The reason for 
our trading with Canada is to give us outlet 
for our manufactured products. In view 
of this situation, certainly, allowing the 
Canadian grain to come in and compete with 
our farmers is a direct subsidy to manufac- 
turers who in turn find the market for their 
products in Canada. I attended a meeting 
of the PMA, Commodity Credit Corporation 
Officials, and grain dealers a short time ago. 
We were discussing the need for additional 
storage to take care of any crop we may grow 
in 1954. A Department of Agriculture official 
told us that over 3 million bushels of barley 
crossed the line from Canada into North 
Dakota during the month of March, while 
here in North Dakota we have a tremendous 
bushelage of barley in store under Govern- 
ment loan. It so happened that in 1953 
Canada produced a better type of barley than 
we did in most areas of North Dakota, so the 
buyers in our markets are naturally bidding 
up on the Canadian barley to the detriment 
of the barley produced here in our State. 

Last fall, I spent some time in the Eastern 
States in areas where 25 years ago very little 
wheat was grown; but due to the fact that 
the support price on the soft winter wheat 
that they grow is as high as on our better 
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grade hard wheat of the Northwest, these 
people have gone into the growing of wheat 
in a big way, and that is where our surplus 
has accumulated. I was raised in northern 
Ohio, and when I was a boy, practically all 
of the flour that was used in that area was 
either made by the Pillsbury Mills or by Gen- 
eral Mills. This is not true today, as prac- 
tically all of the flour now in use is made 
from wheat grown in that area as most flour 
is put through the bakeries. That is, the 
housewife bakes very little bread. The bak- 
eries can use part soft winter wheat and part 
hard winter wheat in a blend and make a 
fairly good bread, although not the type of 
bread that we are used to made from hard 
spring wheat. 

If we are going to have flexible sup- 
ports, the flexible part should apply to 
the soft winter wheat which never 
did have anywhere near the market value 
that our northwestern wheat has had over 
the years. We should sell the Secretary on 
that differential. I well recall that in years 
gone by we saw as great a difference as 30 
cents to 40 cents a bushel between soft win- 
ter wheat and hard spring wheat. We have 
no great surplus of hard spring wheat. A 
surplus that can rapidly disappear should we 
have a light crop like we had in the 1930's. 
In fact, nature will take care of considerable 
of our surplus this year, as the drouth in the 
Southwest is steadily working further north 
and gradually taking more and more acres 
out of production. The last report that we 
have indicates the reduction of at least 275 
million bushels from the production of a 
year ago. 

With the exceedingly dry situation now 
prevailing over the Great Plains areas, our 
total production this year may be much less 
than it has been in recent years, so if the 
situation should prevail in Canada these 
large surpluses would disappear very rapidly. 
I well recall the surpluses during the Farm 
Board days, a surplus that disappeared 
within a few years and we faced dangerously 
low carryovers. 


If the matter of farm support comes up in 
Congress as it will in the near future, I cer- 
tainly trust you will do everything you can 
to see that supports are kept on a high level, 
as that is the only way that agriculture in 
our State can survive. 

Yours very truly, 
By R. F. GuNKLEeMAN & Sons, 
R. F. GUNKELMAN, Sr. 





Plight of American Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


; Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by David Lawrence, entitled 
“Plight of American Delegation,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PuicHT OF AMERICAN DELEGATION—CARPING, 
FAULT-FINDING INTERPRETATIONS IN PRESS 
Back Home TENDs To Discrepir UNITED 
Srates Group aND WEAKEN ITs ATTEMPTS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Genrva.—Teamwork between our allies— 
always difficult to achieve but absolutely 
essential if we are to checkmate Communist 
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tactics—is slowly emerging here despite 
earlier discouragements. 

Nobody who has not been on the ground 
at one of these very complex affairs can pos- 
sibly imagine the plight of the delegation 
representing the United States of America 
at the Geneva Conference, 

This correspondent has just read a sum- 
mary of headlines and dispatches in several 
American newspapers for the last few days, 
as cabled to officials here, and could not but 
wonder how it feels to be an American dele- 
gate with a carping, fault-finding set of in- 
terpretations in many of the articles being 
printed back home which when reproduced 
in Europe tend to discredit the American 
delegation and weaken its hand here. 

The facts are simple to state. The Ameri- 
can delegation had a broad plan. It was 
torpedoed in London by the British cabinet 
before it was launched. Out of deference to 
our allies and with chafacteristic poise, Sec- 
retary Dulles kept silent. Some one with a 
more sensitive nature would have blown his 
top at the outright reversal by the British 
cabinet on a pledge that had been given. 
But the British have their troubles, too, and 
their reasons for moving cautiously. When 
however, they saw the criticism of their tac- 
tics mounting in official Washington, they 
took steps to repair the breach. The trend 
now is toward unity, but it is a difficult 
course to maintain because the British have 
interests far different from ours and they are 
apparently not as ready to accept the respon- 
sibilities of collective action in Asia, as many 
Americans had been led to believe. 

Unfortunately, also, internal politics in 
every country, including our own, plays a 
damaging role and makes negotiating a pre- 
carious task. If it isn’t a threatened over- 
throw of the cabinet in France, it’s a general 
election in Australia and, of course, a con- 
stant effort by the British Labor Party to 
unseat the Churchill-Eden government. 

None of this, however, handicaps the Com- 
munist side. Indeed, the Communists get 
an abundance of news space not only in 
Europe but in America. The obsolete propa- 
ganda statements of Chou En Lai got equal 
if not better news treatment in some of 
the large newspapers in America than the 
remarkable address by Secretary of State 
Dulles on the same day. This is a battle of 
publicity to influence public opinion, and it 
is tragic that the American press has in some 
instances been giving the impression that the 
chief of the American delegation was dis- 
credited back home. In fact, one headline 
from an American newspaper that made a 
deep impression at Geneva said that Secre- 
tary Dulles on his return faced in Washing- 
ton the stormiest criticism of his career, and 
there were references to “defeat” and “fail- 
ure,” all of which is utterly at variance with 
the facts of what actually happened. 


This conference hasn’t really gotten 
started. There have been the usual propa- 
ganda statements and some informal discus- 
sions of ideas and proposals. Any impression 
that the United States doesn’t want to stop 
the blood-letting in Indochina is false. Any 
impression that the United States wants to 
intervene militarily is also false. Any im- 
pression that America wanted to go into 
Indochina with the British alone, is also 
wrong. There was from the start a basic 
pian to line up the allies on a policy that 
would confront the Communists with an 
alternative if they didn’t make peace in 
Indochina. That policy was conceived as a 
means of getting strength at the negotiat- 
ing table. Great Britain approved the policy 
and then backed out just on the eve of the 
Geneva Conference, but since then there has 
been a reconsideration and some of the 
original plans have been given sympathetic 
support once more. 

One thing needs to be made clear: The 
United States was given a pledge at Berlin 
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that France would not consent to any plan 
that meant surrender to the Communists in 
Indochina. America wants a peaceful set- 
tlement there but not by a phony partition 
plan or by the coalition government trick 
that wrecked Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

So far as Korea is concerned, there also 
have been some misleading impressions 
given. The Red Chinese leader called for a 
general election in Korea without super- 
vision by the U.N. Some of the allies looked 
with favor on the idea in principle. But 
there is a lot more to the problem. 

Thus, how can there be any free election 
in North Korea if Communist troops are 
there? How can there be any campaigning 
throughout the northern part of the country 
before the voting takes place if coercion 
prevails? And what happens to the govern- 
ment at Seoul which has been formally rec- 
ognized by the United Nations and is operat- 
ing under a constitution adopted by the 
people in a free election supervised by the 
U.N.? Is aconstitutional government wiped 
out just because the aggressors want that 
done? South Korea will have its regular 
election for its National Assembly on May 20. 
Must it have another election later on, and 
does anybody think the central government 
at Seoul can maintain the morale of its 
army—the most powerful in Asia outside of 
the Communist orbit—if the constituted 
government is to be decapitated by order of 
the Communist delegations at Geneva? 

These are not easy questions to determine 
and require a lot of delicate handling if the 
unification of Korea is to be accomplished. 





Airplanes Need Navigators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
April 7 I raised a question with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at the hear- 
ing of our Appropriations Subcommittee 
as to whether the granting by CAA of 
permission to remove navigators from 
flights by Trans World Airlines across, 
the North Atlantic, in Europe, and across 
the Mediterranean might not adversely 
affect the public safety. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
published in Aviation Week for April 26, 
1954, a McGraw-Hill publication, indi- 
cating that the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L., feels that the pending 
CAA permission for removal of naviga- 
tors in the Mediterranean would en- 
danger the public safety. The article is 
entitled “TWA Pilots Threaten To Walk 
Out.” - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

TWA PtLors THREATEN To WaLK OutT—ALPA 
FIGHTs REMOVAL OF NAVIGATORS ON ROME- 
Carro Route, ReruTes CAA CLAIMs or ImM- 
PROVED Arm NAvVaIDS 

(By Frank Shea, Jr.) 
Trans-World Airlines last week faced the 
possibility of a mass walkout of its entire 
pilot force as a result of the company’s ac- 
tion calling for removal of navigators from 


all aircraft flying the Rome-Cairo Mediter- 
ranean route. 
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First flights without navigators are sched. 
uled to go into operation this week. TWA's 
international pilots have served notice that 
they will not board the plane without a 
navigator and threaten a general work stop. 
page if the company attempts to compel 
them to fly. 
ONE-THOUSAND-FOUR-HUNDRED-MAN WALKOUT 

Initially, the problem centered around the 
international pilots only. But last week, at 
&@ master executive council committee meet- 
ing of the Air Line Pilots Association, Twa’, 
domestic pilots made it their problem, too 
Standing firmly behind the international 
group, they passed a resolution whereby lj 
Trans-World pilots, 1,400 strong, would walk 
out if they were required to fly the Mediter. 
ranean routes without benefit of navigators, 

The airline management, on the other 
hand, stands just as firm, insisting that the 
navigators will be taken off the crews this 
week. Company officials met with pilot rep- 
resentatives last Monday, but neither group 
would budge. Management said the naviga- 
tors definitely will be removed. The pilots 
countered with, “We won’t fly.” 

SAFETY ARGUMENT 

The pilots base their argument on the 
safety factor involved, holding that the run- 
ning of flights over the Mediterranean be- 
tween Rome-Cairo and Rome-Lyyda (Lod) 
Israel, relying on present navigational and 
communications facilities in that area with- 
out aid of a navigator, would be an unsafe 
operation. 

“We're not necessarily sticking up for the 
navigators in this fight,” reported a pilot 
spokesman. “All we know is that we need 
them badly in the Mediterranean area. We 
can’t rightfully accept our command respon- 
sibilities without them.” 


CAA BACKING 


The company, on the other hand, had 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s backing 
in the matter. A CAA staff of aviation safety 
advisers, headed by Theodore Eckis, recently 
returned from a tour of the area and reported 
that “slowly and continuously improving” 
navigational facilities in the Mediterranean 
area now are sufficient to permit operations 
without navigators aboard the flights. 

The agency based its recommendation for 
removal of navigators on the following: 

The technical assistance mission of Greece 
has provided several high-powered beacons 
and advanced communications facilities in 
and around Athens. 

Radio ranges have been reconditioned at 
Cairo. . 

A new nondirectional radio beacon has 
been installed at Alexandria, 

Two high-powered beacons are at stra- 
tegic points on the island of Crete. 

Another high-powered beacon has been 
installed on the island of Rhodes. 

In addition, CAA reported that frequency 
assignments have been adjusted by various 
governments in the area and that the former 
difficulty of finding a clear channel for radio 
transmission has been cleaned up. 

NO IMPROVEMENTS? 

Pilots flying the routes, however, professed 
complete amazement at these statements. 
Their operational reports indicate that no 
additional facilities of any consequence have 
been provided since CAA’s July 1953 study, 
in which it was recommended that naviga- 
tors be retained because of “inadequate 
facilities.” 

They further argued that CAA fails to be 
specific in listing “new” improvements, 
“because CAA realizes that there actually 
haven't been any since their last adverse de- 
cision.” As one pilot put it: “If anything 
new has been added, it would sure help if 
the pilots knew about it.” 
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POINT BY POINT 

The pilots took CAA’s list of recent im- 
provements and refute them, point by point. 
Here’s their story: 

The only improvement in Greece since 
July 1953 was an increase in the wattage 
output of the Athens range from 800 to 
1,200 watts. But this had to be brought back 
down to 800 watts due to interference with 
the frequencies of other countries. The re- 
sult, said the pilots, was no improvement in 

7 ce. 
vas far as reconditioning of radio ranges 
at Cairo is concerned, pilots claimed it was 
“news to us unless CAA considers polishing 
and oiling the equipment as ‘recondition- 
on The beacon at Alexandria is not new. It 
was there prior to July 1953. 

There have been no changes in facilities 
on the islands of Crete and Rhodes since 
July 1953. In addition, present facilities on 
these islands have frequently been found 
“inoperative” or “off the air” when aircraft 
are attempting to establish contact. 

Frequency assignments are constantly 
being adjusted by various governments in 
the area, but to no avail. 

The difficulty of finding a clear channel 
for radio transmission still exists. 


DITCHING PROBLEM 


The pilots also said there is a distance of 
approximately 500 miles between Crete and 
Alexandria over open ocean with no facilities 
whatsoever. From Catmazaro, Italy, to 
Alexandria, they argued, there is a distance 
of over 1,000 miles with no islands or navi- 
gation-communication facilities. 

“If I have to ditch my airplane over all 
water,” said one spokesman, “I want to be 
able to get a fix on my location and be able 
to tell someone where to come and look for 
me. I exercise a tremendous responsibility 
over human lives, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously insure the safety of my passengers 
without the aid of a navigator.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS . 


In a special report, TWA international 
pilots make the following recommendations: 

Development and establishment of reliable, 
interference-free, full 24-hour operating 
radio alds to navigation over every route 
flown by TWA international. 

Installation of more VOR stations enroute 
and at terminals, and improvement of the 
reliability and continuous operation of 
VOR’s in existence at Paris and Rome (pilots 
report facilities are not in continuous opera- 
tion). 

Improvement of and reliable full-time 
operation of ILS facilities at all terminals. 

Continuance of the present crew comple- 
ment, including radio operator and naviga- 
tor, over ali TWA routes unless it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the majority of 
pilots flying those routes that, segment by 
segment, the facilities are adequate. 

One major criticism of CAA’s action in 
recommending removal of the navigators 
over the Mediterranean is that the pilots 
concerned were never consulted. Pilots 
claim that their views never were solicited, 
and that when they were offered CAA refused 
to listen. Pilots note that, according to 
CAA regulations, pilots must be consulted 
prior to any new route approvals including 
crew changes. 

Repeated efforts by Aviation Week to ob- 
tain the viewpoint of TWA officials were un- 
successful. A company spokesman reported 
that the man “most familiar with the situa- 
tion” was enroute to the Midwest and was 
not available for comment. 

Pilots said the company’s chief motive is 
economy, noting that not only would the 
navigators’ salaries be saved but also absence 
of a navigator’s station aboard the Lockheed 
Constellation 749A would leave room for an 


additional eight passengers. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Government Contracts in Foreign 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Corps 
of Engineers today achieved a new high 
in destroying the rights of American 
firms who spend their hard-earned 
money in trying to bid for Government 
jobs in foreign countries. 

The Corps of Engineers has ignored, 
distorted, tortured, and suppressed the 
facts in order to make an award of a con- 
tract to a foreign firm introduced to 
them by the State Department. The 
victim is an American firm which under- 
bid the Panamanian firm by some 
$60,000. 

To cap it all a commitee of Congress, 
investigating the skullduggery and ir- 
regularities, has been told in effect by 
an Army spokesman to “go to hell.” 

The facts are these: 

The engineers requested bids on No- 
vember 24, 1953, for construction of 
nearly $2 million worth of ordnance fa- 
cilities in the Canal Zone. 

In accordance with the invitation to 
bid, an American firm, United Enter- 
prises, of New Orleans, La., submitted a 
bid which was received through the 
mails, was accepted and opened and de- 
clared to be the low bid, which it was. 

The second low bidder, the foreign 
bidder, Framoco, Inc., of Panama, pro- 
tested on the basis of an alleged late 
bid, then ran to the State Department 
and what magic they possessed is 
shrouded in mystery, but the results are 
clear. Everybody reversed themselves, 
facts ceased to be facts, regulations 
evaporated and when the smoke cleared 
away everyone had changed his story 
and even a congressional committee was 
left standing on the sideline, trying to 
find out who did what. and with what. 

It was clear from the start that even 
the white light of a public hearing would 
not keep the Corps of Engineers from 
doing what they had planned to do in 
Washington. 

They did not stop at twisting testi- 
mony, changing stories, admitting der- 
eliction, suggesting suspicions of fraud, 
finding every excuse to come out with 
a decision in favor of the foreign com- 
pany, although it was the high bidder. 

Knowing that a committee of Congress 
had spread the sordid story on the pub- 
lic record, the Corps of Engineers with- 
out waiting for the committee’s findings, 
arbitrarily finished the job they had set 
out to do and awarded the contract to 
the high bidder. 

They even got the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to rule on conclusions which are 
not supported by creditable testimony. 

American contractors have another 
new and bitter example of bureaucracy 
unbridled. 

Perhaps former President Herbert 
Hoover has something in suggesting that 
the activities of the Corps of Engineers 
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be curtailed. My experience with the 
engineers in this instance has caused 
me to resurvey my previous position on 
the suggestions. Perhaps there are 
many similar cases which we should 
know about. 

One thing is certain my faith in the 
Corps of Engineers has received a hard 
blow. At least we now know they do 
not give a damn about a congressional 
committee, 





Commemoration of the 35th Anniversary 
of Declaration of Independence of the 
Ukrainian Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am honored to include the follow- 
ing resolution introduced by the Organ- 
ization of Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine, Inc., at a meeting held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on January 26, 1954: 


We, the Ukrainian people of Buffalo, hav- 
ing assembled on January 26, 1954, to com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public declare that the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment, carrying out the will of its people, 
made the following proclamation on Janu- 
ary 22, 1919, at the Sophian Square of Kiev 
to the entire world: 

“Let it be known, that from this day for- 
ward, the following states, Galicia, Bukovyna, 
Karpato-Ukraina are now united in one inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic.” 

In the Russian-Ukrainian War which fol- 
lowed, Russia defeated the Ukrainian Inde- 
pendent State, enslaved its people, and 
forced upon it the Moscow-Bolshevik dicta- 
torship. 

Today, knowing that the Ukrainian nation 
has not really submitted to the occupying 
Bolshevik forces, but rather is continuing 
its fight for an independent Ukrainian State. 
The Russian Bolshevik government is com- 
pelled to falsify the history of the Ukrainian 
nation, in an attempt to make it appear in 
the eyes of the world that an independent 
Ukrainian State never existed. These false 
accusations made by the Bolshevik-Moscow 
government are supported by certain Rus- 
sian-American anti-Communist groups. 

One of the most grievous of the aforemen- 
tioned falsification of history concerns the 
Periaslaw union. This military treaty made 
some 300 years ago in Periaslaw, in 1654, by 
the leader of the Ukrainian state, Chmel- 
nyckyi, and Moscow's Czar Alexis, gave 
Moscow certain rights, including the right to 
send an army to Ukraine. This army was 
used for the purpose of making Ukraine a 
Russian colony, just as is being done today 
in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries in Asia. 
Now, the Bolshevik government cf Russia is 
trying to tell the world that the Ukrainians 
made this union with the great Russian na- 
tion of their own accord so as to obtain the 
benefit of Russia’s protection from other 
aggressor nations. 


In its almost hysterical celebration of the 
300th anniversary of this treaty, the Moscow 
Bolshevik government is attempting to show 
the world the indivisibility of the Ukrain. 
ian-Russian nations, and for this reason to 
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fulfill its own evil aggressive intentions, is 
falsifying the feelings of the Ukrainian na- 
tion in this matter. 

Gathered upon this occasion, we declare 
that the war-torn Ukrainian nation, though 
its strength is sapped by occupying forces, 
never has recognized, and will never recog- 
nize, the Russian Government, 

We, United States citizens of Ukrainian 
extraction, stand before the world to pro- 
test the effort of the Bolshevik Moscow gov- 
ernment to distort the true picture of the 
history of the Ukrainian nation and to pre- 
sent the forced occupation of their country 
by the Russians as something which is agree- 
able to the Ukrainians. 

We ask the American Government to as- 
sist the Ukrainians and all other enslaved 
people in their struggle for national freedom 
and recognition, since permanent universal 
peace can be attained only when all nations 
are free and can live without fear in their 
own lands. 

JosEPH KHOWAYLO, 
President. 





Results of the March Facts Forum 
Public-Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement show- 
ing the results of the March Facts Forum 
public-opinion poll, as announced by its 
president, Robert H. Dedman. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The results of the March Facts Forum 
public opinion poll were announced today by 
its president, Robert H. Dedman, who ex- 
plained that the percentage shown is the 
vote “yes” and the difference between 100 
percent and the percentage shown represents 
the percentage voting “no.” 

This is not a cross-section poll. 


Percent yes 
Should the schools take a stand to dis- 
courage smoking among students?__ 80 
Should coffee be rationed because of 
high demand and a coffee shortage?_. 8 
Is Eisenhower wise in minimizing com- 
munism as a campaign issue?_-.... 26 
Should labor unions be subject to the 
SUITS IS vncenctdenennncesen 86 
Do social-security payroll taxes in- 
crease unemployment?__.._...._-.. 39 
Do you approve of Ike’s proposed Gov- 
ernment health reinsurance plan?-_. 25 
Should we sit down in conference with 
Red China at Geneva?...._...__... 18 
Was the firing of Clarance Manion 
FO on nnicnnwacippemntedienensn 23 


Should Senator McCartuy be per- 
mitted to question military per- 


EE dn nan uty piitenaiaaitennebaied 
Should officialg be subjected to criti- 

cism for coddling Communists?___. 94 
Should postal rates be raised to wipe 

out the operating deficit?_....._.._.. 60 
Should the $600 income tax exemption 

SIP osinnieahvertiencthninewaicharscnnacetiigtiniiinn 57 


Should the Jenner Internal Security 
Committee become more active?_.. 85 

Do you favor Ike over the probable 
Democratic nominee?.............. 76 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The popularity of Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent over the probable Democratic nominee 
remains high, with 76 percent in his favor. 
This figure is only 1 percent less than the 
vote favoring Ike in the December poll, and 
13 percent less than the 89 percent vote in his 
favor of January 1953. 

The vote indicates an overwhelming un- 
willingness on the part of the voters for 
coffee to be rationed or for the United States 
to confer with Red China at Geneva. 

Ninety-four percent of the voters think 
officials should be subjected to criticism for 
coddling Communists. More people are in 
agreement in their answer to this question 
than on any other question in the poll. 





Retirement of Supreme Court Justices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Retiring Supreme 
Court Justices” written by Thomas 
O'Neill and published in the Evening 
Sun of Baltimore of April 21, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND PEOPLE 
(By Thomas O'Neill) 
RETIRING SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


WasHINGcTon.—Given his way, Senator 
JouHN M. Butter would make sure that the 
nine old men don‘t grow too old. Awaiting 
debate in the Senate is a proposal by the 
Marylander that would automatically retire 
all Justices of the Supreme Court at the age 
of 75. Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, is 
suspicious. The first Justices retired by the 
age limitation would be Democrats. Mr. 
HENNINGsS is a Democrat. He intends to fight. 
The impending debate will bring the struc- 
ture and function of the High Court up for 
review by Congress for the first time since 
the 1937 rebuff to President Roosevelt in his 
attempt to pack the Court to get favorable 
decisions on New Deal legislation. Consid- 
erably less heat is anticipated in the new 
discussion. 

Automatic retirement for age is merely one 
of a number of changes Senator BuT.er has 
in mind for the Supreme Court. Another 
would forbid Justices to go directly from the 
bench into a political campaign for the 
presidency as Charles Evans Hughes did in 
1916. This ban is expected to take the minds 
of the Justices off politics. The Court’s 
membership would be fixed permanently at 
nine, beyond the power of Congress to 
change. The existing congressional author- 
ity to restrict the jurisdiction of the Court 
would be curtailed. 


All these changes are presented in a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. It 
has been cleared by the Republican policy 
committee and has the active backing of 
the American Bar Association. Senator But- 
LER believes its prospects for adoption are 
bright. Beyond the objections entered by 
Senator HENNINGs the amendment has 
stirred little controversy for so fundamental 
a piece of legislation, in marked contrast to 
the uproar over the Bricker amendment for 
curbing Presidential treaty powers. 
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Senator Burter’s purpose is to correct 
oversights by the original authors of the 
Constitution, who seem to some students tg 
have failed to anticipate the great powers 
the Federal judiciary was to assume. They 
left the Court open to interference trom 
Congress and there has been such inter. 
ference. 

The Court now holds its appellate juris. 
diction subject to the pleasure of Congress, 
Once in the tumult following the Civil war 
Congress withdrew the appellate power tg 
prevent the Court from hearing an applica. 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, thus effec. 
tively nullifying the Bill of Rights. Con. 
gress can juggle the number of justices to 
suit its political purposes and has done go, 
It once reduced the number of justices from 
nine to seven to prevent Andrew Johnson 
from filling two vacancies to which he would 
otherwise have made appointments. Sen. 
ator BuTLER wants to make the Court inde. 
pendent of this meddling. Senator Hen. 
NINGs says the amendment is unnecessary 
for that purpose because Congress has mend. 
ed its ways as the prestige of the Court has 
grown. 

Justices with an eye on the White House 
would be ineligible for the presidency within 
5 years after sitting on the high Court, put- 
ting them somewhere in a category between 
native American citizens and aliens. Since 
even Supreme Court justices can hardly pre- 
dict the political weather 5 years ahead, it 
is considered unlikely that even the most 
politically ambitious would abandon the 
Court on the chance of a possible future 
major party nomination. Only two of the 
present justices are mentioned when the 
presidency is in speculation. They are 
Chief Justice Warren, a Republican, and 
Justice Douglas, a Democrat. Senator But- 
LER says neither is the target of his amend- 
ment, which he sees as removing political 
temptation from the Court and discouraging 
raids on it by political parties in search of 
candidates. 

Justice Frankfurter would be the first of 
the present justices affected by the manda- 
tory retirement for age if the Butler amend- 
ment went into the Constitution. The 
Court’s oldest member, his 75th birthday 
falls on November 15, 1957, 1 year after the 
next presidential election. Senator HeEn- 
NINGS observes that the amendment, had it 
been in force, would have deprived the 
Court of many years of the valuable service 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Great Dis- 
senter. 





Some Other World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. ‘Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of May 6, 1954: 

Some OTHER WorLD 

Even the most diligent apologists for the 
administration admit that the country has 
come very close to war. But President 
Eisenhower, if his statements at his press 
conference reflect his true opinion, is plainly 
living in another world or on another planet. 

We list a few of his statements. Secretary 
of State Dulles is the greatest Secretary of 
State of his memory. 
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Most of the free nations of the southeast 
Asia area have shown affirmative interest in 
the proposed security pact and conversations 
are actively proceeding. 

The fact that such conversations are taking 
place could have an important bearing on 
the Indochina phase of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

The southeast Asia countries are now 
thinking in constructive terms with respect 
to collective security. 

We would like to know what free nations 
in southeast Asia have shown the affirma- 
tive interest in the proposed security pact 
other than those already committed to the 
American defensive plans by previous pacts, 
treaties, or defensive arrangements—none of 
which has shown any great weight in the 
Indochina crisis. 

We would like to know how the so-called 
conversations taking place would outweigh 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu—the center of the 
last effective resistance to Communist mili- 
tary operations in Indochina—in the con- 
ference at Geneva. 

We would like to know what nations in 
southeast Asia are thinking in constructive 
terms about collective security, and how 
thinking about it is going to prevent Com- 
munist domination of all of Asia and an 
inevitable Red tidal wave engulfing Korea, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Malaya, India, Burma, 
Formosa, and very probably all of Indonesia. 

The pact with Australia and New Zealand 
is only effective if Britain gives the word. 
And Britain is for appeasement. Our defen- 
sive commitments in Japan and Korea are 
only effective if we alone can provide the 
military strength to defend them. The 
same goes for Formosa and the Philippines. 

President Eisenhower falls rather short of 
showing any progress at all in his progress 
report. His mere statement that John 
Foster Dulles is the greatest Secretary of 
State in his memory does not establish 
Dulles in that position of eminence. In fact, 
it makes his stature more questionable. 

No doubt the apologists for the adminis- 
tration can weasel around this latest position 
taken by the President, but the grim truth 
is that our recent humiliations have been 
the result of half measures taken from 
weakness and not from strength, 


Great Lakes Seaway: A Shot in the Arm 
for the Midwest and America 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me today, I 
present for printing in the Appendix two 
articles from the Milwaukee Journal, an 
editorial from the same newspaper, and 
excerpts from an editorial from the 
Farmer’s Friend, Green Bay, Wis., all 
having reference to the enactment of the 
bill providing for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 7, 1954] 
LaRGE BENEFITS FoR STaTE SEEN—KOHLER, 

ZEIDLER VIEWS 

Sharp stimulation of the economy of Wis- 
consin and its largest city was visioned by 
Governor Kohler and Mayor Zeidler, Friday 
as the result of construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Both the mayor and the governor have 
been active in the long political fight which 
ended in victory when the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the seaway legislation. 

“The advantages of seaway transport will 
benefit the people of Wisconsin by stimulat- 
ing our whole economy,” the governor said. 
“Economical transportation facilities make 
it possible for us to produce efficiently and 
sell competitively. Big ships are the cheap- 
est carriers of heavy cargo on long hauls.” 

May Zeidler said the harbor commission 
and private agencies would have to survey 
port facilities and anticipated shipping ton- 
nages to be sure Milwaukee was ready for 
an increase in port business. Milwaukee 
businesses and shipping will have to review 
their future programs, he said. 


THANKS STATE DELEGATION 


The mayor commended the entire Wiscon- 
sin delegation in Congress for its efforts in 
behalf of the seaway. He said he found Wis- 
consin Congressmen very alert to the sig- 
nificance of it. 

The governor declared: 

“The most important effects of the seaway 
will be those which serve the United States 
as a Nation, and all its citizens. We will 
all benefit by the contribution it will make 
to our national economy, our continental 
defense and our good repute in the world. 

“The seaway will give to the north central 
States a favorable shipping service to the 
East and overseas. The continued growth 
and prosperity of this region, which is the 
greatest concentration of industrial and ag- 
ricultural productivity in the world, is a 
most vital factor in our national economy. 
In addition, the New York-Ontario power 
dams will provide cheap and plentiful elec- 
tric energy where it is most urgently needed. 

“Our national defense will be made more 
secure by the utilization of a 2,500 mile 
shipping thoroughfare invulnerable to naval 
attack. During World War II enemy sub- 
marines inflicted a grievous slaughter upon 
our oil tankers and ore boats along the 
eastern seaboard.” 


WILL UNLOCK RESOURCES 


“Since then, American and Canadian en- 
terprises have developed new oilfields in 
the West, uranium in the North and tre- 
mendous iron-ore deposits in Labrador, The 
seaway will unlock the resources of Canada 
and thus enable us to maintain the produc- 
tion which we require for our high standard 
of living and for victory in war. 

“The good name of America will be re- 
affirmed by our building of the seaway with 
Canada as a combined project. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
seaway will be profitable. On the basis of 
the most modest toll charges and very low 
electric power rates, the seaway is expected 
to pay for itself in 50 years. Meanwhile, 
and for many years thereafter, it will tend 
to decrease the transport costs of the mate- 
rials and tools the Great Lakes people use, 
and increase the competitive potential of 
the products we sell to the world. 

“The National Grange has estimated that 
midwestern farmers will be able to sell their 
export grain abroad at least 5 cents a bushel 
cheaper via the new seaway. It predicts 
that the seaway will carry 10 million tons 
of grain and flour every year, with increased 
cash income to the farmer and increased 
value to his land.” 


STATEMENT OF ZEIDLER 


Mayor Zeidler said: 

“Undoubtedly the creation of the seaway 
will have a great effect on the rural parts 
of the entire Middle West for there will be 
opened a tremendous new outlet for the 
farm surpluses of the United States in the 
food-short countries of Europe. We in Mil- 
waukee could reasonably expect an increase 
in the amount of agricultural shipping from 
inland America. 
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“We can probably expect a certain increase 
in the shipping of heavy machinery and 
electrical goods; the seaway will make Mil- 
waukee and Middle West manufacturers 
more competitive. 

“The seaway wili also have a braking effect 
on the movement of industry from this part 
of the Nation. 

“Shipping and transportation industries 
will, undoubtedly, enjoy an increase in busi- 
ness, especially as the Chicago area becomes 
more and more of a bottleneck.” 


—_——_— 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 9, 1954] 


Seaway DEVELOPMENT ExPecren To Have Wwe 
EFFECTS IN STATE—STATES ADJOINING WIs- 
CONSIN WILL SHARE IN THE ULTIMATE BENE- 
FITS, ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE OFFICER 
Says—No IMMEDIATE RESULTS To FoLLOw 
— IN CONGRESS, BUT FUTURE APPEARS 

sy 


Passage of the St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 
tion last week opened the door to a future 
for Milwaukee and Wisconsin that appeared 
to have great possibilities. 

The construction provided for by the legis- 
lation—a 27-foot deep channel in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
to open Lakes Ontario and Erie to ocean 
shipping—will not be an immediate boon to 
Milwaukee. But the seaway proponents be- 
lieve that it will be only a matter of time 
before deeper channels also link up Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior. 

What will be the benefits to Wisconsin, 
particularly Milwaukee, once the deep draft 
seaway permits big oceangoing ships to reach 
our harbors? That question was put to 
spokesmen for a score of organizations which 
know the seaway problem and whose inter- 
ests will be affected most. 


NOTES FRIIGHT RATES 


Their answers follow: 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce: 
M. W. Swenson, president of the chamber 
and vice president of the General Box Co., 
Sheboygan, said: 

“The seaway definitely is going to help 
us. A lot of freight rates to the east coast 
are practically prohibitive. And some in- 
dustries are expanding in the east rather 
than in our own State. 

“The effects of the seaway would likely 
be both favorable and unfavorable. A great 
deal of harbor development will be necessary 
in Wisconsin if we are going to be able to 
accommodate oceangoing vessels.” 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce: Ray 
H. Weisbrod, executive director, said: 

“The increase in traffic with world ports 
will bring about a great demand for terminal 
facilities, warehouses, and all types of trans- 
portation’services. New jobs will be opened 
for steamship agencies, export administra- 
tors, freight forwarders, and stevedores. 
New industries which rely on foreign im- 
ports for raw material may find Milwaukee 
a strategic location. 

“As payrolls and employment increase, 
wholesaling and retailing interests will profit 
correspondingly. New families moving into 
our community will require homes, furnish- 
ings, food, and clothing. Every business in 
Milwaukee and the surrounding area will 
profit. Furthermore States to the west of 
Wisconsin will share this increase in busi- 
ness.” 

RAIL PRESIDENTS UNSURE OF EFFECT 


Railroads have been opposed to construc- 
tion of the seaway for about 20 years al- 
though at one time they favored it. 

John P. Kiley, president of the Milwaukee 
road, had this opinion: 

“We don’t think the seaway will affect. us 
much either way. We may get a little more 
business at Milwaukee and Chicago, but 
that’s purely guesswork. We may lose some 
grain business at Duluth. It’s too early to 
be sure.” 
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North Western road: Paul Feucht, presi- 
dent, said: 

“T don’t know just what the seaway might 
do to us. It is an intangible thing. Any 
guess I might make would be a straight guess. 
We really haven't analyzed the thing thor- 
oughly. We should benefit a little bit in 
Milwaukee; how much, I don’t know. There 
might be something at Green Bay; not much 
at Escanaba.” 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: Paul 
Dietz, export manager of the general ma- 
chinery division said: “We are convinced 
that, once the waterway is deepened, it will 
be very useful to us. Other things being 
equal, there is no question we will get addi- 
tional business. We feel it will offer us sub- 
stantial advantages to using all-rail routes. 
If Milwaukee gets ships from the majority 
of large South American ports, then it would 
begin to reach maximum importance for us.” 


WATER ALREADY A HELP 


Dietz said that Allis-Chambers had re- 
ceived some foreign orders because it could 
ship by water from Milwaukee via the exist- 
ing seaway. 

A. O. Smith Corp.: Walter H. Porth, di- 
rector of the international division, said 
the seaway would serve as a “holding action” 
against the move-out of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin industry and would result immedi- 
ately “in a tremendous increase in direct 
shipment to foreign ports out of Milwaukee.” 

Export business of many heavy-industry 
Plants here amounts to 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent of their total production, Porth said. 
“That is bound to increase with reduced 
shipping costs by water and a lower deliver- 
ed price overseas,” he said. “There have been 
marginal cases where the shipping rates 
from the Midwest meant the loss of busi- 
ness.” 

“The seaway will be a factor in holding 
some industries here which might tend to 
move away,” Porth said. “That will be the 
indirect result of obtaining Labrador iron 
ore for Chicago area steel mills. The Mil- 
waukee-Chicago industrial area now can use 
all this steel production. If that produc- 
tion should be reduced new industries would 
be shut out.” 

American Motor Corp.: Between 3 and 16 
percent (right now, 6 percent) of Nash's 
production of automobiles is exported. 
“That will increase, definitely, when the sea- 
way is built,” said William J. Reagan, assist- 
ant export sales manager. “With an all- 
water route to foreign markets, we'll land 
cars much more cheaply and be in a better 
position to meet competition of foreign 
cars.” 

Reagan said that Nash’s present savings 
in shipping to Europe in small vessels from 
Lake Michigan, rather than eastern sea- 
board cities, was 15 to 20 percent. 


FARM LEADERS EXPECT GREAT GAINS 


Wisconsin Farmers’ Union: Kenneth W. 
Hones, president, said: 

“Wisconsin farmers during the last 50 
years have lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in benefits due to the lack of waterway 
transportation. 

“When I was in California, egg producers 
out there were shipping eggs to the east 
coast through the Panama Canal for much 
less per case than we were, and Wisconsin 
producers were only one-third of the dis- 
tance from the same market.” 

Wisconsin. Farm Bureau: Curtis Hatch, 
president, said the seaway would bring the 
farmer of the Midwest closer to eastern mar- 
kets where he sells his feed grains. The re- 
duction in transportation rates (one esti- 
mate, 5 cents and 15 cents a bushel on 
wheat) will be of great benefit to both the 
midwestern farmer who produces the grain 
and the easterner who uses it for feed. In 
foreign trade, it will put the midwestern 
farmer in a much better position to meet 
competition in the world’s markets, 
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“If we had the deep-draft seaway now, we 
could do something with our oversupply of 
dairy products, competing in world markets,” 
he added. 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooper- 
ative: Milo K. Swanson, executive secretary, 
said: 

“The council will never rest its efforts un- 
til the project is extended beyond the limits 
now contemplated. « 

“The union of Minnesota iron ore with 
Midwest coal was, in relatively recent years, 
America’s great economic wedding. The sea- 
way will make possible another wedding of 
new ore fields (Labrador) and existing coal 
fields. 

“Unless the seaway is completed as soon as 
possible, the cost of steel and, hence, farm 
machinery might rise.” 


LABOR OFFICIALS HAVE NO COMPLAINT 


International Longshoremen'’s Associa- 
tion: Unlike some ILA locals on the eastern 
seaboard, Local 815 (AFL) here has a repu- 
tation for honest operation. Its 140 mem- 
bers are the warehouse and dock stevedores. 
Its president, John Brzek, said: 

“The seaway will do a great deal for the 
port of Milwaukee and for our union. It will 
increase the number of port employees tre- 
mendously, and I foresee a much larger 
membership in our union.” 

Would a larger union membership mean 
that Milwaukee’s water-front labor situa- 
tion would resemble New York's? 

“We cleaned out our union many years 
ago,” Brzek said. “There are no kickbacks 
here, and it couldn’t happen here. That 
trouble in the east is deep rooted from years 
ago. Milwaukee would be nothing like New 
York.” 

FORCES MORE JOBS 


Wisconsin State CIO: Charles M. Schultz, 
president, said: 

“The seaway will expand industry and 
keep our people working. My rough pre- 
diction is, other things being equal, that if 
transportation within the State keeps pace, 
manufacturing plants in the State will in- 
crease in number or size one-third. Steel 
fabricating plants would enlarge and make 
more jobs. 

“I’m afraid if the seaway did not come 
to pass, a lot of industries would move out 
of Wisconsin and go where there are, lower 
shipping costs and better access to raw 
materials. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
(AFL) : George A. Haberman, president, said: 

“Wisconsin labor is extremely fortunate 
in the passage of the legislation. 

“This new avenue of transportation as- 
sures a continuity of our metal trades in- 
dustries to produce with present or lower 
freight rates on raw material, thereby mak- 
ing possible a broader competitive market. 

“Tragedy could have eventually taken its 
toll in these northwestern Great Lakes States 
if access to the new iron ore deposits were 
not made available at low cost freight rates 
to steel mills in the Middle West. Our pres- 
ent fears and concern of industries moving 
from North to South would have been mul- 
tiplied tenfold.” 

Marinette (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce: 
George S. Robbins, executive secretary, said: 

“The advent of the seaway will place Mari- 
nette on the threshold of an era such as was 
experienced around 1890 when Marinette 
and Menominee, Mich., became the white 
pine center of the world. The seaway can 
have a more permanent effect on our city. 

He noted that Marinette “has more avail- 
able water front property than most cities 
on Lake Michigan. 

“It seems entirely possible to me that 
Marinette-Menominee * * * will become 
the gateway cities to the West as soon as the 
seaway is completed,” he said. 

P. and \V. Atlas Industrial Center: 
Through divisions and subsidiaries this firm 
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does most of the marine freight handling 
and warehousing in Milwaukee. Said wi). 
liam D. Vogel, president: 

“There will be a definite growth in foreign 
trade in Milwaukee; how much we can't 
tell. We may have to spend a good many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to increase 
our facilities, but I think the major port 
development will be municipal. I doubt if 
the railroads will do much about it (dock 
building) .” 

Vogel said there already had beer a big 
growth in foreign trade here and there would 
be more, even without the deepened seaway, 
Last year his stevedoring payrolls doubled, 
he said. “I don’t think there will be a tre. 
mendous change in Milwaukee, with the sea. 
way, unless there is a big growth in foreign 
trade,” he said. 

Hansen Storage Co., a Milwaukee marine 
warehouse: Theodore L. Hansen, president, 
said: 

“Without a doubt, the seaway will increase 
imports, and it should increase exports. The 
increase even in the limited type bottoms 
(small foreign vessels) indicates the trend, 
If the demand comes, we'll meet it by 
expanding.” 


SEAWAY PROSPECT PROMPTED OFFICES 


First Wisconsin National Bank: Harry w. 
Sontag, manager of the foreign department, 
said: 

“More foreign shipping in Milwaukee 
should mean more activity for banks. It de- 
pends on where the fellows who buy the mer- 
chandise get their credits. A lot of that, 
especially the big transactions, is done 
through the eastern banks.” 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., second largest 
steamship company in the world: On March 
1, Furness Withy opened an office at 757 
North Broadway. Why? 

According to Joseph T. Wilkinson, Chi- 
cago, district freight agent, the opening was 
partly in anticipation of construction of the 
seaway—"if the United States doesn’t go 
through with it, Canada will”—and partly 
because of the steady increase in foreign 
shipping in and out of Milwaukee and good 
port facilities here. 

Midwest Steamship Co.: It opened for 
business March 1 at 208 East Wisconsin Ave- 
nue. The reasons, said Wallace F. Beulke, 
district manager, were (in order of impor- 
tance): Increased foreign shipments here, 
good port facilities, and the prospect of the 
deepened seaway. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 7, 1954] 
Oceans, HERE WE COME 


A 50-year fight camie to an end in the 
House of Representatives Thursday with the 
passage of the Wiley-Dondero bill authoriz- 
ing United States participation in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 


It was a most satisfying victory, for the 
241 to 158 vote was ample proof that the 
Nation has come to accept the inevitability 
and the desirability of the seaway. 

For Milwaukee and other lake ports the 
vote has particular importance. The eco- 
nomic advantages and potentials of the sea- 
way have long been clear along the Great 
Lakes. Seaway proponents have never 
claimed that the project would turn the 
area into an Eden of prosperity. But they 
have been certain that the seaway will open 
up new possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment and bolster and strengthen the great 
industrial machine that exists in the lake 
areas. 

Milwaukee has been in the forefront of 
the seaway fight almost from the beginning. 
Men like former Mayor Hoan and Harry 
Brockel, municipal port director, and many 
others have worked for years to get the sea- 
way. Only recently have they been joined 
by some of the industrial groups which can 
expect great benefits from the project. 
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But perhaps the greatest satisfaction of 
all comes to Senator Wiey. More than any- 
one else, the seaway victory in this session 
of Congress belongs to him. He, too, has 
supported the seaway for years. 

In the present administration he played 
a leading part in getting President Eisen- 
nower to assume leadership in the seaway 
fight and to put the power of his office be- 
hind it, as at least six Presidents before 
him have done. It was WiLEY’s compromise 
pill which won new adherents in Congress. 
It was his persistence which kept the bill 

oving. 

mM senator Wier deserves the credit—and 
the thanks of Wisconsin and the other lake 
tates. 

: President Eisenhower has welcomed the 
House action and will sign the bill when 
the House and Senate finish straightening 
out routine technical differences in the bills 
each passed. There then remains only 
Canada’s acceptance of United States par- 
ticipation. Canada’s patience has been 
overstrained by years of American delays. 
But it is hardly conceivable that our good 
neighbor will not now welcome our partici- 
pation and that Job can’t go full speend 
ahead. 

Realization of the seaway is near. A long 
fight is finished. It was a tough fight, and 
often a discouraging fight. And that makes 
the victory that much the sweeter. 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Farmer's 
Priend] 


A STATESMAN’s REWARD 


Wisconsin came nearer than ever this week 
to a realization of a 40-year ambition, when 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill was moved out 
of committee and onto the House floor for 
final debate. 

. ae s * = 


(T)here is documentary evidence to 
prove that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, backers of this measure, attribute 
major credit for their success to Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEyY’s efforts. 

Midwestern farmers and other business 
people who have been fighting high freight 
rates all their lives will laud Senator WILEY 
for his effort in bringing us low cost water 
transportation. At the same time, Many of 
us, now in the senior bracket, can’t help but 
wonder how we were ever part of a group 
which failed to recognize good representation. 





Reappraisal in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Walter Lippmann appearing in his 
column Today and Tomorow, as it ap- 
peared in the Washigton Post and Times- 
Herald this morning. The title of the 
“— is “Reappraisal in Southeast 

ia.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
REAPPRAISAL IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Although there could hardly be a worse 

moment than this to make a reappraisal of 
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the position and prospects in Southeast Asia, 
there are a few fundamentals which must 
be taken into account before we can form 
@ new policy. 

What, first of all, went wrong with the old 
poliey? It was something unexpected—some- 
thing that developed after the Berlin con- 
ference adjourned on February 18, and was 
not in fact realized in Washington until 
about a month later when General Ely ar- 
rived from Indochina. Then a crisis, un- 
foreseen at Berlin, was produced by the news 
that the so-called Navarre Plan for victory 
in Indochina was not going to succeed. 

What was the Navarre plan and what went 
wrong with it? There is available a descrip- 
tion of it in the March issue of the French 
magazine Realities. The article is by M. 
Raymond Aron, who is a highly informed 
and responsible journalist. The article is 
particularly interesting because it must have 
been written before the Berlin conference 
adjourned. 

“It is likely,” wrote M. Aron, “That during 
the current year the balance of strength will 
alter in favor of France and Vietnam. At 
least, this will be true if the basic hypo- 
thesis of the French strategists continues to 
hold good. Their hypothesis that the Viet 
Minh army, which has not increased in size 
for 2 years, is limited not by lack of weap- 
ons but by lack of manpower. If the Viet 
Minh were in a position to create new divi- 
sions as fast as they could arm them, Russia 
and China could counter American aid by 
sending in a few hundred more light machine 
guns, trucks, and mortars each month. If, 
however, the Viet Minh lack trained men, es- 
pecially officers and noncommissioned officers, 
China cannot make up for their deficiencies 
without direct intervention entailing un- 
foreseeable risks.” 

This basic hypothesis explains two things. 
One is the repetition of our warnings against 
direct intervention by China. These repeated 
warnings appeared to be necessary because 
of the theory that the Viet Minh could 
not win the war—lacking manpower—unless 
the Chinese intervened directly. This basic 
hypothesis of the French strategists ac- 
counts also for the miscalculation which pro- 
duced the tragedy—the glory but the trag- 
edy—of Dien Bien Phu. 

Writing before the Viet Minh mounted 
their attack on Dien Bien Phu, M. Aron 
said that “Gen. Henri Navarre’s strategy is 
to force the Vietminh divisions into battle 
and, if possible, destroy them.” On what 
calculation was that strategy based? 

According to M. Aron, who is a faithful 
reporter in this matter—as I can testify, 
having had the same theory explained to me 
repeatedly in Paris and in Washington— 
“two kinds of fighting are involved in this 
war: guerrilla operations and battles be- 
tween regular armies. The Viet Minh has 
six divisions, without heavy weapons, tanks 
or planes, but with infantry equal to any. 
Besides these divisions it has guerrilla units 
and regional militia more numerous than 
the 60 to 70 thousand men in the regular 
divisions. But if it lost the formally organ- 
ized units, it would be incapable of fighting a 
pitched battle and would gradually be re- 
duced to guerrilla warfare.” 

That was why the French command com- 
mitted so large a part of the elite troops of 
the Prench Expeditionary Corps at Dien 
Bien Phu. They were there to invite a 
pitched battle which was to destroy the or- 
ganized units of the Vietminh. After that, 
the Vietnamese army would take over and 
mop. up the guerrilla bands. 

We come now to the question of what went 
wrong with the Navarre plan, on which 
the French and we were basing our policy. 
Two things went wrong with it. 

One was that the French intelligence es- 
timate proved to be wrong about the strength 
of the Viet Minh Army—and its equipment, 
especially in artillery and antiaircraft guns. 
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The other thing that went wrong with it 
was that the military value of the Viet- 
nmamese battalions had been greatly over- 
rated—Both their political reliability and 
their will to fight. Because of the censor- 
ship, we do not knww the whole of that story, 
including the whole story of Dien Bien Phu, 
and we have not seen the end of the story 
in the Red River delta. 

What our people are entitled to know is 
that the crisis which developed so suddenly 
im March, after General Ely and M. Pleven 
had been to Indochina, turned primarily on 
the realization that the Vietnamese army 
and the Bao Dai gcvernment were weaker 
in a military sense, and less reliable in a 
Political sense, than the existing policy 
assumed. 

The battle of Dien Bien Phu, bad as it was 
in itself, became enormously worse because 
this spectacular blow to the prestige of the 
French authority in Indochina was deeply 
undermined. If the Vietnamese army and 
the Bao Dia government were politically re- 
liable, the situation would be radically dif- 
ferent from what it is. 

This bears critically on the formation of a 
new policy—primarily because it shows that 
the critical issue underlying the effort to 
build an alliance to contain the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia is political. 
The critical issue is whether the pact can 
include Asian peoples of the mainland of 
Asia. The French have failed in Indochina 
to enlist popular support for the Bao Dia 
government and for the war against the 
Vietminh. Can we repair that failure in 
Indochina or elsewhere in Southeast Asia? 
Can Britain, France, and America make an 
alliance with Asian peoples? 

If it can be done, it will have to be done on 
terms and for objectives that command pop- 
ular support among the newly emancipated 
nations on the Asian mainland. That kind 
of support cannot be bought. It cannot be 
compelled. It cannot be had by brandishing 
atomic bombs. It cannot be had by em- 
phasizing military measures to the exclusion 
of all others. It can be had only by winning 
their confidence that we understand and 
respect and support their vital interests— 
not merely our own. 

Failing that, failing an understanding with 
nations in Asia, we can have only the kind 
of policy which rests on what the Western 
alliance will support, and on the reach— 
which is limited on the Asian mainland—of 
our own sea and air power. 





Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an advertisement that 
appeared recently in a national maga- 
zine. The credit unions are doing a 
great service to the people. I want to 
encourage them every way I can. It is 
as follows: 

A Creorr Unton Is CHANGING THE FINANCIAL 
OvTLOOK FoR OVER 9 MILLION PEOPLE 

Most every person feels the pinch of finan- 
cial problems at some time or other. For 
millions there was no place to turn in their 
need—no place until credit union service 
came into their lives. 

Then suddenly, with a credit union back of 
them, the financial outlook changes. No 
longer is a person alone. Through a credit 
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union, a man or woman is joined with friends 
to solve their own financial problems. There 
is help in saving money, for a credit union 
teaches thrift. Savings deposits are made so 
easily and conveniently. Credit union mem- 
bers have savings of over 1 billion. Dividends 
are good—better than most other places. 

There are low-cost loans to pay bills and 
provide money for everyday needs. There is 
added protection through special life insur- 
ance on savings and loans that many credit 
unions provide at no premium charge to the 
individual. 

What is this credit union idea that can 
change the whole outlook for a person— 
make life more secure, add to efficiency and 
morale on the job? 

A credit union is simply people helping 
each other. The members run the credit 
union themselves. They have a place con- 
veniently located right where they work or 
in their lodge hall or church building where 
they transact the business of the credit 
union. The credit union belong to them. Its 
only reason for existence is to serve them. 
All its profits are their profits. 

How do you get a credit union started? 
Through more than 100 years of experience 
and through a national headquarters in 
Madison, Wis., a complete, easy, and simple 
plan has been all worked out for you. A 
credit union representative explains it. He 
helps you set up the credit union. 

There are over 18,000 credit unions operat- 
ing successfully in America. Many of the 
Nation’s best known companies have credit 
union service. Credit unions do so much 
good for people that government, church, 
labor, and management all enthusiastically 
endorse them. 

You can take the first step right now to- 
ward becoming a credit union member. You 
will get complete information on how a credit 
union can be started where you work, 
through your church group or lodge or even 
in the community where you live. 

Creprt UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

Maopison, WIs. 





Rodney L. Odell, of Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News, Gets Journalism Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply pleased to learn of signal 
honors recently accorded by long-time 
newspaper friend and former constitu- 
ent, Mr. Rodney L. Odell, telegraph 
editor of the Passaic Herald-News. The 
story is told in the following page 1 arti- 
cle appearing in the Herald-News of 
Friday, May 7, 1954: 

Ope.t, or Heratp-News, Gets JOURNALISM 
AwarkD—SEVEN HUNDRED AND Firry DOLLARS 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT PRIZE, MEDAL GO 
TO WRITER ror Stories or DutcH FLoops 
New YorK.—A high award in journalism 

Was presented to a writer from the staff of 

the Herald-News, Passaic-Clifton, N. J., here 

last evening. 

It is the result of “Operation Holland,” a 
flood-relief program sponsored by the New 
Jersey newspaper in which thousands of 
Herald-News readers participated. 

CEREMONY AT WALDORF 

The writer is Rodney L. Odell, telegraph 
editor. The award was a $750 second place 
in the annual William the Silent Foundation 
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competition. It was for coverage of the dis- 
astrous floods which engulfed a large portion 
of the Netherlands in the winter of 1953, 
killing 1,800 persons. 

Awards were presented in the Le Perroquet 
Room of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, before a distinguished gathering. 

Among those who congratulated Odell at 
the dinner: Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas; Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States, Fernand Van Langenhove; 
Baron J. A. de Vos van Steenwijk, Nether- 
lands consul general to the United States; 
Dr. J. W. A. Van Hattum, consul; and Wil- 
liam Oatis, AP foreign correspondent recently 
freed after being jailed 2 years by Czech 
Reds. 

Telegraphed congratulations came from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

First prize of $1,000 and a gold medal went 
to a foreign correspondent for the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Star. He is Crosby Stuart Noyes. 

Tieing for second prize with Odell was an- 
other foreign correspondent. He is Wade 
Jones, of Oberlin, Ohio, formerly of NEA 
Service, a news agency. He is now a free- 
lance writer. 

The New York Times was awarded the 
International Award. 

Oatis received a gold medal as a special 
award for bravery and exceptional service in 
the field of foreign correspondence. 

Like Odell, Noyes and Jones covered the 
floods. 

The prizes are awarded annually by the 
people of Holland to United States news- 
papermen. They are granted for best ce- 
menting United States-Netherlands ties. 

In the last 5 years the award has been 
presented to some of America’s outstanding 
foreign correspondents. They include: 
Anne O’Hare McCormack, New York Times; 
David Nichol, Chicago Daily News foreign 
service; and Daniel Schorr, Christian Science 
Monitor's European correspondent. 

Judges for this year: Ernest B. Vaccaro, 
White House correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press and president of the National 
Press Club; Frederick W. Collins, president 
of the Overseas Press Club; Marshall Mc- 
Neil, president, Gridiron Club; and Esther 
Van Wagoner Tufty, ex-president, Women’s 
National Press Club. 

Competition is keen. Entries come from 
some of the biggest mewspapers, news 
agencies, and magazines in the United 
States. Newspapermen competing are among 
the best known foreign correspondents. 

Odell made two broadcasts to Europe last 
night after the dinner. One was over the 
Voice of America. The other was an inter- 
view by a Dutch foreign correspondent here, 
for broadcast over the Netherlands radio 
network, In both broadcasts Odell praised 
the courage of the Dutch. 


DR. KORTENHORST SPEAKS 


The awards were presented by Albert 
Balink, executive committee chairman of 
the National Committee for the William the 
Silent award. He also announced the estab- 
lishment of the international award, given 
to newspapers making outstanding contri- 
butions to imparting international news to 
its readers, 

Another speaker was a high Netherlands 
Government official He was Dr. Leonard 
Gerard Kortenhorst, chairman of the second 
chamber of the Netherlands Parliament. 

High praise was given the Herald-News, 
its readers, and Odell. 

Vaccaro, who announced the winners, said 
the newspaper was to be congratulated for 
its Operation Holland. 

He said Herald-News readers were to be 
thanked for their generous contributions. 

And he said Odell had served valiantly in 
the dangerous flood areas. 

M’KELWAY ACCEPTS FOR NOYES 


The first-prize winner was not at the din- 
mer. He is in Europe. Accepting the award 
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for him was Benjamin M. McKelway, editor 
of the Washington Star. 

Here are some facts on the winners: 

Noyes, 33, was a Phi Beta Kappa at Yale, 
His family owns the Washington Star. He 
was a World War II Air Force captain who 
won the Distinguished Flying Cross in 55 
missions over Europe. Noyes is in charge 
of the Star’s Paris bureau. 

Jones was a GI writer for Stars and Stripes 
in World War II. He later became a European 
correspondent for NEA. Jones’ award was 
accepted by Fred Ferguson, president of NEA, 

Odell, a former Clifton and Passaic resj. 
dent, lives at 2 Nassau Road, Upper Mont- 
clair. His wife, who accompanied him to the 
dinner, is the former Anna Marie Cole, Pas. 
saic. His parents live at 9 New Brier Lane, 
Allwood. Mr. Odell’s father is a Manhattan 
Rubber Division executive. 

Odell is telegraph editor of the Herald. 
News. He has been with this newspaper 
since his graduation in 1939 from Washing- 
ton and Lee University, except for a period 
during the war. In World War II he was first 
an editor for Associated Press and was later 
& war correspondent and editor in Europe 
with PWD of the Third Army and SHAEFF, 
He covered part of the liberation of the 
Netherlands. He also covered General Pat- 
ton’s advance in Germany. 


He has covered many big stories for the 
Herald-News. 


Perhaps the largest was the Dutch flood 
and the distribution of relief for Operation 
Holland. He was sent to Holland by air and 
spent many days in the cold, muddy, wet 
area of the flood. He was instrumental in 
setting up a food canteen and helped dis- 
tribute clothing donated by Herald-News 
readers. 





Indochina: Senator John F. Kennedy 
Called the Turn Over 2 Years Ago— 
His Warnings Were Ignored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received through the mail a very in- 
teresting editorial from the pages of the 
Berkshire Evening Eagle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. The person who forwarded it 
for my attention did so because he re- 
membered quite well the warnings that 
were sounded in his city a long time 
ago—warnings about the terrific prob- 
lem that was developing in Indochina 
and the whole of Southeast Asia. The 
editorial brought back to me the same 
warnings that were uttered in my city 
of Springfield, Mass., before a distin- 
guished gathering of the Tuesday Club 
more than 2 years ago. 


Mr. Speaker, at that time, the Honor- 
able Jonn F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts, 
was a Member of this House and he had 
just returned from a first-hand, front 
line inspection of the entire Southeast 
Asia region. In his travels, he talked 
with the high and the low, the military 
and the citizens, representatives of both 
the French Government and the associ- 
ated states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. He learned the temper of the 
place and the people and he quickly 
Saw the danger that was looming on the 
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not too distant horizon. He deplored 
the lack of concerted action and unity 
on the part of the allies in meeting head- 
on and trying to resolve the problem that 
was bound to increase with every pass- 
ing day. He criticized the failure of our 
own Government to take the initiative 
on the diplomatic front and come to 
grips and deal effectively with the prob- 
Jem in Indochina. He warned that we 
were concentrating too much of our at- 
tention and our spending in Europe 
while we were almost closing our eyes 
to the terrible danger existing in South- 
east Asia. Would that more attention 
had been paid to Senator KENNEDY’s 
warnings. Recent events have proved 
how penetrating, accurate, and timely 
were his observations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the very fine editorial 
from the Berkshire Evening Eagle: 
EvENTS CORROBORATE KENNEDY’S PREDICTIONS 

Senator Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, is taking the position that the best 
and perhaps the only way to get honorable 
peace in Indochina is by promising that 
country its independence. In this position 
he is supporting the contention of Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY, who has been arguing 
along this line for several years. 

If Senator KENNEDY says, “I told you so,” 
about the situation in Indochina, he has 
every right to do so. The files of the Eagle 
proved that he told his countrymen so, in- 
cluding the people of Pittsfield. On June 4, 
1950, speaking at communion breakfasts of 
St. Mary’s Church and Mount Carmel 
Church, the then Congressman declared that 
Indochina was the crucial front, and the one 
upon which the cold war might be won 
or lost. The issues, he predicted, would be 
settled “within 5 years.” 

Mr. Kennepy followed up this warning 
with another on February 1, 1952, when he 
appeared on the Workshop for World Un- 
derstanding held in the Pittsfield High 
School auditorium. “The puppet govern- 
ment has not been able to win the support 
of the natives,” he declared, “and the mass 
of the people are sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause.” Intervention by the West is 
doomed to failure, he continued; America is 
being criticized for being allied with im- 
perialistic regimes. The role of opposing 
communism, he insisted, must be taken over 
by the free native governments of the Far 
East. 

Such quotations prove not only the sound- 
ness of Senator KENNEDy’s judgment, but 
the fact that he is no Johnny-come-lately 
on Indochina. His opinions are not formed 
by reading or garnered secondhand, but are 
the result of personal observations made dur- 
ing a trip to Indochina. The indications 
multiply that his fellow Senators, as well as 
the State Department, can listen to what he 
says with great profit. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
British have taken rubber off their stra- 
tegic list for shipments to Russia but 
they will not ship direct to Red China? 
Who is kidding whom? 
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The Ghosts of Campaign Oratory Come 
Home To Haunt Republican Leader- 
ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in international affairs—particu- 
larly occurrences in Geneva and south- 
east Asia—have reminded me of a strik- 
ing phrase uttered about 2 months ago 
by the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Before 9» neticnwiec radio and tele- 
vision av dience, the Vice President posed 
this me.aorable rhetorical question: 

Isn’t it wonderful that finally we have a 
Secretary of State who isn’t taken in by the 
Communists, who stands up to them? 


In addition to this, we were told, at the 
same time, by the very same Vice Presi- 
dent that— 

We can be sure now that the victories that 
our men win on the battlefields will not be 
lost in the future by our diplomats at the 
council table. 


It was further stated, and this state- 
ment, too, sticks firmly in my mind, par- 
ticularly at this moment, that since the 
Republicans came to power, quote— 

In not One area of the world have the 
Communists made a significant gain. 


Let me recall to you a few other 
grandiose boasts and claims made less 
than 2 months ago by this same Vice 
President of the United States. He 
stated: 

First: 

We have finally seized the ideological of- 
fensive from the Communists all over the 
world. 


Second: 

Does he [Adlai Stevenson] think that the 
Soviet Union and Communist China should 
not be held responsible when they commit 
aggression against a free nation by using 
one of their satellites? 


Third: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars we 
would rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use in our discretion against the ma- 
jor source of aggression at times and places 
that we choose. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to 
make partisan comments on the tragic 
international events of the past 2 weeks. 
I do not impugn the motives or the 
patriotism of the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, or any other high 
official. 

But I do think that the above quota- 
tions, taken from the text of a speech 
by the Vice President of the United 
States, should be recalled for the record 
at this moment. Shortly after these 
statements were made, I stated in this 
House that such assertions by the Vice 
President were extraordinarily out of 
order and that many of his remarks were 
outrageous. I wasreferring particularly 
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to his suggestion that the previous Dem- 
ocratic administration had not resisted 
firmly Communist expansion and ag- 
gression, and to his bold claims that this 
Republican administration had stopped 
Communist aggression in its tracks; had 
seized the initiative in world affairs. Re- 
cent events speak for themselves on this 
score, 

As the distinguished Senate minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHNson] stated the other evening, 
regarding the Vice President's remarks: 

Maybe he never really said it. Possibly it 


was his famous dog Checkers. But Fala 
would never have said that. 


Well, I can inform the senior Senator 
from Texas that it was not Checkers; 
neither was it Fala. I have checked the 
record and have ascertained that such 
words were spoken by Mr. Ricnarp 
Nrxon, the Vice President of the United 
States. 


My purpose here today is simply to 
recall some of the boasts and extravagant 
claims made on March 13, 1954, by Mr. 
Nrxon before a national audience, in re- 
ply to some responsible questions raised 
by Adlai Stevenson in an earlier speech. 
I ask my colleagues to compare Mr. 
NIxon’s remarks with recent world 
events; and to hear some objective com- 
ments on these events by an impartial 
observer. ; 

First, I want to interject part of a 
news report which came over the United 
Press wires from Hanoi, Indochina, May 
8, 1954: 

Red Chinese took part in the overwhelm- 
ing of Dien Bien Phu, Gen. Henri E. Navarra, 
French commander in Indochina, safa@ today. 

Navarre said in Saigon that one regiment 
of Communist Chinese antiaircraft partici- 
pated in the seige of the fortress. 

He said he now expects new intensive war- 
fare—such as was fought in Korea—to spread 
through Indochina. 


In the face of these and other events, 
I now ask the Vice President, or anyone 
else in this administration who might 
be willing to say: What is United States 
policy regarding Indochina? 

With the Vice President’s widely 
broadcast statements in mind, and in 
light of recent events in Geneva and 
southeast Asia, I want also to cite the 
following quotations from a newspaper 
noted for its objectivity. In a series of 
articles in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on May 4, 5, and 6, Mr. Joseph C. 
Harsch has analyzed United States for- 
eign policy. In this-series of articles 
can be found these phrases: 

At the end of the first week of the Geneva 
Conference there was general agreement 
that the foreign affairs of the United States 
had sustained a major defeat. * * * To all 
practical intent and purpose, the western 
alliance had momentarily ceased to func- 
tion. * * * The initiative had passed from 
Washington to London and Paris. * * * 
Here was a case where Moscow held the whip 
hand. * * * This is the first time since the 
war an American Secretary of State has lost 
all power to direct the policies of the alli- 
ance. * * * One of the first rules of diplo- 
macy and power politics is never to be caught 
in a position which looks as though you 
had been bluffing. American foreign policy 
was caught in that position during the last 
week of April 1954; and by being caught, lost 
its ability to guide the alliance. 
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Mr. Speaker, these and other state- 
ments on recent events by an objective 
observer stand in sharp contrast with 
the Vice President’s speech of 2 months 
ago. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp a series of three articles 
by Mr. Harsch, which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 4, 5, 6, 
1954: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 4, 1954] 
Unrrep SratTes Foreicn Povicy IN CrisIs aND 
TRANSITION—I 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasutncton.—At the end of the first week 
of the Geneva Conference there was general 
agreement that the foreign affairs of the 
United States had sustained a major defeat. 

As matters stood at that moment, the For- 
eign Ministers of Britain and France were at- 
tempting to negotiate a settlement of the 
Indochina problem in spite of the opposition 
of American policy to the effort and in de- 
fiance of the premise of American policy on 
Indochina that no tolerable settlement could 
be achieved through negotiation with the 
Communist world. 

Faced with this situation, United States 
Secretary of State Dulles did the only thing 
he could do under the circumstances—he 
summoned his second in command from 
Washington, took a plane, and went home, 
thus using an escape hatch from Geneva 
which had been prepared against the possi- 
bility that matters might evolve as they ac- 
tually did. It would have been both humili- 
ating and futile for him to do otherwise. 
He would have been an exleader of the di- 
plomacy of the western alliance sitting on 
the sidelines watching while the other mem- 
bers of the alliance pursued a policy with 
which he could not associate himseif or his 


Government. 
To all practical intent and purpose the 
western alliance had momentarily ceased to 


function. The leadership in that alliance 
had been repudiated as far as Indochina was 
concerned. Britain and France had seized 
that leadership and were exercising it ac- 
cording to their own lights; the initiative 
had passed from Washington to London and 
Paris. 

This, of course, was a situation which 
played into the hands of Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov. It was the first time since 
World War II that Moscow's diplomacy could 
operate against an openly divided western 
alliance. How Mr. Molotov would use the 
opportunity remained to be seen. He might 
press his advantage to the utmost and thus 
ultimately restore the alliance by his own 
extravagance. 

If truly subtle, Mr. Molotov might strike 
at its very foundations by allowing Britain 
and Prance the viable settlement of Indo- 
china which President Eisenhower stated to 
be the American purpose after it had become 
too late for Mr. Dulles to participate in the 
effort to reach such a settlement. If Mr. 
Molotov played his hand that way, France 
and Britain would end up indebted him, 
not to Washington, for the salvation of their 
essential positions in southeast Asia. 

Here was a case where Moscow held the 
whip hand. It could use that either to gain 
a new victory for communism in Indochina 
or to split the Western alliance further by 
giving Britain and France what American 
leadership could not give them. He would 
gain either way. 

It remains for the Geneva Conference to 
disclose Mr. Molotov’s choice. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting, to say the least, to see 
how he plays the hand. However, in the 
meantime we have exposed before us the 
postwar low point in American influence, 
prestige, and power in world affairs. This is 
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the first time since the war an American 
Secretary of State has lost all power to direct 
the policies of the alliance. It is the first 
time its three principal member nations have 
failed to be able to present at least the ap- 
pearance of a united front against the Com- 
munist world. It is the first time American 
policy has marched up the hill of a declara- 
tion that a particular part of the world must 
be saved from communism and then col- 
lapsed into an admission that it is powerless 
to do anything to help a fighting ally save 
that place from communism. 

The situation is typified, symbolized, and 
dramatized by the spectacle of the gallant 
French garrison at Dien Bien Phu. If Ameri- 
can words uttered during March and April 
meant anything, if American commitments 
were ever to be backed up by American ac- 
tion, then Dien Bien Phu was the place and 
late April was the last time for action. The 
world was led to expect the action. Ameri- 
can carriers steamed round the Tonkin Gulf 
alerted and ready for the order which would 
have sent their planes against the assailants 
of Dien Bien Phu. But the order never came. 
The words, the promises, the bold talk, and 
the repeated insistence that Indochina was 
of first importance were never implemented. 
The French asked for—and were denied— 
this form of aid. From the moment of the 
denial they were free agents, and used that 
freedom to seek the best deal they could 
get from Mr. Molotov. 

This was the kind of situation which a 
great world power does its utmost to avoid. 
One of the first rules of diplomacy and 
power politics is never to be caught in a 
position which looks as though you had been 
bluffing. American foreign policy was caught 
in that position during the last week of 
April 1954; and by being caught, lost its 
ability to guide the alliance. 

There was candid, though chagrined, ad- 
mission in Washington that this situation 
existed. Defense Secretary Wilson expressed 
the situation for his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment when it said, with understandable 
understatement, that it might force a soul- 
searching review of the once vaunted New 
Look. Not only the New Look but also “in- 
stant retaliation” was in for review. 

How did this come about and where would 
it lead? The following columns in this 
space will attempt to unravel the story of 
how it happened and where it might lead. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 5, 1954] 
Crisis AND TRANSITION—II 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—The great April defeat to 
American foreign policy, climaxed by the 
British and French attempt to negotiate an 
Indochina settlement with the Communists 
in Geneva after Washington had refused to 
back up its words by planes at Dien Bien 
Phu, derived from many causes. 

These causes will be set forth and ex- 
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planes had been ready to fly to the aid of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

The allies could not know American policy 
on Indochina because there was never 
throughout the whole period of the Indo. 
china crisis, a firm decision on that policy, 
Instead of a single policy there were two 
conflicting policies held and advocated in. 
side the administration. Public statements 
over the period sprang sometimes from one 
and sometimes from the other. The in. 
clination swung backward and forward be. 
tween them. But there was never a moment 
when the highest policymaking agency in 
the Government, the National Security 
Council, took its stand decisively upon the 
one or upon the other. 

The French, in their moment of agony 
over the fate of Dien Bien Phu, grasped at 
those expressions of policy which had im. 
plied a firm commitment in Washington to 
save all of Indochina. They had reason to 
believe that their plea would be answered, 
They could cite repeated statements by both 
the President and the Secretary of State on 
the importance of Indochina to the West. 
They had reports, later proved mistaken, 
that the National Security Council had 
reached a firm decision that all of Indoching 
must be saved. They had the statement by 
Vice President Nrxon to the editors that 
American troops would be sent, if necessary, 
to save all of Indochina. They had the 
presence of the carriers in the Tonkin Gulf, 
They had strong indications of available 
support from Admiral Radford, Chairman of 
the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What the French overlooked was that the 
Washington record for the same period con- 
tained another body of conflicting state- 
ments. On January 12, speaking to the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Secretary of 
State Dulles had repudiated the doctrine of 
meeting the Communists at every point 
around the world power frontiers with to- 
tal resistance. “It is normal,” he said, “that 
at some times and at some places there may 
be setbacks to the cause of freedom.” Add 
the following other public manifestations of 
the contrary policy: 

On February 12 President Eisenhower said 
that all-out United States intervention in 
Indochina would be a tragedy. 

On February 17 the President said that 
the United States is not supporting colonial- 
ism in Indochina. 

On March 10 the President said there 
would be no United States involvement in 
war in Indochina without the authority of 
Congress. 

The truth of the matter, tt turns out, is 
that the National Security Council never 
reached the decision frequently attributed 
to it that all of Indochina must be held. 
It never reached any agreed decision on the 
subject at all. It did, however, have before 
it position papers from the Defense and State 
Departments dating back to the fall of 1953 
which pointed in that direction, which never 
had been formally accepted as basic policy 
papers, but which never had been formally 
rejected either. 

These papers argued that southeast Asia 
could be defended only in Indochina and 
that the Communist countries never would 
accept in negotiation an Indochina settle- 
ment which would permit the West to re- 
main in Indochina. The logical conclusion 
from these papers would have been United 
States military intervention in Indochina 
to save Dien Bien Phu. The existence of 
the papers encouraged the advocates of such 
a policy to encourage the French, and to 
make the kind of public statements which 
Mr. Nrxon made to the editors on April 16. 

But these papers did not commit the 
United States to a policy. They merely ex- 
pressed a purpose on the basis of arguments 
which were never wholly accepted in the 
highest councils of Government. When the 
test came, the validity of the argument pend- 
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ing before the council broke down. Wash- 
ington discovered, along with the French 
that Washington did not consider total vic- 
tory over communism in Indochina to be 
yital to the security of the United States. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 

6, 1954] 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy IN CRISIS AND 
TRANSITION—III 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WaSHINGTON.—In looking back over the 
events which reached a climax in American 
refusal of the French plea for aid for Dien 
Bien Phu you see a landscape darkened by 
the shadow of atomic weapons. 

The fact now so heavily underlined by 
Washington indecision over Indochina is 
that the Eisenhower administration has not 
yet succeeded any better than did the Tru- 
man administration in fitting the existence 
of atomic weapons into the pattern of its 
policies and programs. 

The Truman solution was to avoid a solu- 
tion. The Truman administration accepted 
the existence of a race in atomic weapons and 
poured billions into keeping the United 
States ahead in this race. But it did not 
answer the question whether the existence of 
atomic weapons rendered older varieties of 
weapons obsolete. With the Democratic 
Party tradition of resolving problems like this 
in the expensive way, it planned an Ameri- 
can defense program which would equip the 
United States to fight either with or without 
atomic weapons. 

The Eisenhower administration took office 
with a powerful bent toward budget and 
tax economy. It was appalled by the cost 
of a double defense program. It reached 
the conclusion that the United States could 
not afford to arm itself for two different 
kinds of war. ‘Therefore it elected to trim 
the program in conventional arms and shift 
American defense reliance to its atomic 
weapons. 

There was powerful logic behind such 8 
decision, and in theory it could have been 
integrated with the domestic and foreign 
policies of the United States, But that New 
Look policy is now being subjected to the 
soul-searching review of Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, because in practice it was 
not integrated with domestic and foreign 
policy. This failure to integrate first and 
cut afterward was heavily responsible for the 
collapse of foreign policy which left the 
French and British trying to negotiate an 
Indochina settlement with the Communists 
at Geneva while Mr. Dulles came home. 

The New Look must be reexamined and 
revised, because it failed to accommodate it- 
self either to the powerful domestic political 
urge to deny any further gains to commu- 
nism or to the alliance. 

The logic of the New Look led to the Dulles 
doctrine of January 12 that if the United 
States could deter such aggression as would 
mean general war it could afford to let time 
and fundamentals work for us even if that 
should mean setbacks to the cause of free- 
dom. The atomic weapon is a deterrent to 
total war. As Mr. Dulles recognized in his 
January 12 speech, it cannot prevent local 
losses to subversion or local insurrection. 
Mr. Dulles accepted the implications of the 
New Look when he accepted the possibility 
of local losses to communism, 


However, while Mr. Dulles could accept 


this possibility himself, he found in experi- 
ence that he could not accept it on behalf of 
the whole administration and the Congress. 
It would have been New Look logic to seek 
a solution of the Indochina problem by com- 
promise and negotiation. It is possible that 
if the logic of the New Look had been ap- 
plied consistently and from the start to the 
Indochina problem the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France would be united today in a 
strong effort to obtain by negotiation a vi- 
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able settlement which could satisfy the Pres- 
ident’s desire for a modus vivendi. 

In practice, however, it did not work out 
that way. A powerful group of individuals 
inside the administration would not accept 
the doctrine that Indochina could be com- 
promised without the ultimate loss of all 
of southeast Asia. Admiral Radford at the 
Defense Department, Walter Robertson at 
the State Department, and Senator Know- 
land and Vice President Nixon on Capitol 
Hill, insisted that all of Indochina must be 
held and that no compromise would be viable 
for the Western World. Their voices en- 
couraged the French to ask for the aid which 
was finally refused. Mr. Dulles was prepared 
to accept the implications of the New Look, 
but they were not. They did not have the 
power, when the test came, to bring the 
United States into the Indochina war openly, 
but in the meantime they had prevented the 
logic of the New Look from being applied to 
the Indochina crisis. 

At the same time the atomic weapons 
undermined and repelled the alliance. Brit- 
ain and France are thoroughly familiar with 
frontier, local, colonial, limited, and brush- 
fire wars. They are not familiar with the 
idea of regarding a local war as a reason 
for total war. Yet the atomic weapon is 
a weapon of total war. Whenever Wash- 
ington speeches associated atomic weapons 
with local wars, even remotely, they drew 
away with horror, Much as France wants 
to save Dien Bien Phu, no French Govern- 
ment would for an instant conceive of sav- 
ing it at the risk of precipitating an atomic 
war over the whole globe. 

Washington coul¢ have taken the allirnce 
with it into Indochina had it been abun- 
dantly clear that,its atomic weapons would 
not be going along. But this never had 
been clarified. The atomic weapon never 
had been fitted precisely into the structure 
of the alliance. Unless and until it is so 
fitted into the alliance, Washington will have 
trouble bringing the alliance into situations 
like the one in Indochina, as it has, 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come, I say 
again, for the return to true bipartisan- 
ship in foreign affairs. The minority 
Members of Congress, and I suspect 
many of the majority Members, have 
been kept largely in the dark on our 
foreign policy, particularly regarding 
Red-imperiled Indochina and southeast 
Asia generally. 

I hereby urge that the President of the 
United States call at once a special 
meeting of the full membership of the 
House Foreign Affairs and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees for a full, frank, and 
candid statement on Indochina policy. 
The full membership of similar commit- 
tees in the Senate should also be sum- 
moned to such a meeting. 

I am not satisfied that a completely 
frank statement of this administration’s 
policy, if it has one, has yet been given 
to Members of Congress under whose 
jurisdiction such matters should prop- 
erly come. There have been briefings 
and more briefings of a selected few 
Members, but even in these meetings no 
firm, positive policy that was not con- 
tradicted from other high quarters the 
next day has come forth. The situation 
has now reached a crisis, and in the 
midst of it we seem to be drifting. 

Not only are our friends and allies 
abroad wondering where we are heading, 
but I, as one Member of this House, am 
also wondering. The President should 
clear the picture at once. 
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The American people have had enough 
of the self-righteous boasts by Repub- 
lican leaders about a bold, dynamic for- 
eign policy. The ghosts of extreme Re- 
publican partisanship in the campaign 
of 1952 have come back to haunt Repub- 
lican leaders. Their talk of liberating 
instead of containing Communist areas; 
their talk of more defense for less money 
by bluffing and rattling of atomic-hy- 
drogen swords; their talk of Truman’s 
war in Korea and their boastful chest- 
thumping at having ended that war—all 
of these chickens, and others, have come 
home to roost. 

Instead of talking sense to the Ameri- 
can people, Republican leadership, in its 
16 months in office, has been offering in- 
ternational peace and security at whole- 
sale prices; they severely cut the mili- 
tary budget but somehow forgot to cut 
our international commitments; and 
they assured us we had gained the initi- 
ative in the world simply by saying we 
had done so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fearful that Repub- 
lican leaders actually believed their own 
campaign oratory; that they actually 
were taken in by their own sales promo- 
tion campaign. I suspect that most Re- 
publicans long ago contracted a disease 
which might be called minority-itis. 
Having been in the minority for almost 
2 decades, they became accustomed to 
Monday morning quarterbacking, accus- 
tomed to the criticism of policy from the 
comfortable vantage point of hindsight. 
When they became the responsible ma- 
jority party, they began to make and 
declare policy in the same way—the re- 
sult, bluff and blunder. 

I hear a herd of thundering elephants 
on the horizon. If I am not mistaken 
this is the Grand Old Party being stam- 
peded back to minority status by the 
American people. After all, the record 
of recent history shows us that Republi- 
cans have provided our country with the 
best minority party we ever had. 





Steel Looks Ahead to Good Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, steel] has 
come to be regarded as a business ba- 
rometer of first importance in our coun- 
try. Looking at its figures for compara- 
tive forecasts is becoming an intriguing 
intellectual parlor game. If you take the 
1953 figures as the basis for comparison, 
everyone looks tough. If you take the 
production figures for the period from 
1947-49 as the base, things look a lot 
brighter. 

The plain fact is that American pro- 
ductive capacity in the steel industry has 
increased so tremendously that although 
the operating average for the first 3 
months of 1954 was 72.8 percent of ca- 
pacity, we were turning out steel at an 
annual rate which would give us 90 mil- 
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lion tons for the year. This is more than 
the total annual steel capacity -we had a 
few years ago. On the present figures, 
we may produce more steel] in 1954 than 
was made in any year of our history 
prior to 1950. 

What this means is that our standards 
have become considerably altered in re- 
cent days. We have achieved what 
amounts to a miracle in the field of tech- 
nical productivity. Anything less than 
that tends to take on a disappointing 
appearance. But 1954 may still be one 
of the finest years in American economic 
history. We are just so accustomed to 
recordbreaking in America that any- 
thing else doesn’t raise an eyebrow. 


The Late James Couzens and the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor to bring to the attention of 
the House one of the examples of in- 
spired charity by individuals in my State 
that make Michigan a wonderful place 
to call home. 

I refer to a story appearing in the De- 
troit Times of May 3, 1954, concerning 
the final wind up of the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, a hard-headed, soft- 
hearted, $18 million dream. 

The Children’s Fund of Michigan was 
established in 1929 by the late Senator 
James Couzens, of Michigan, and on 
May 1, 1954, its 25-year existence came 
to an end with every last dime of it’s 
$10 million original trust fund expended. 


The quarter-century history of the 
fund and the good work it has done is a 
lasting monument to the charity, vision 
and faith of its founder which the pas- 
sage of time will never erase. It was 
the Senator’s intention, with this mag- 
nificent gift, to help provide for the chil- 
dren of his generation and he decided 
against a permanent trust fund because 
of his belief that every generation should 
take care of its own. 


So he directed that at the erid of 25 
years, the entire amount of the trust fund 
would have to be spent, but with the 
foresight of faith he accurately pre- 
dicted that the work of the fund would 
be carried on after the fund itself had 
been expended. Today in Michigan 
there are health and dental programs, 
child guidance clinics, summer camps 
for children, children’s hospitals, pro- 
grams for the care of crippled children, 
children with mental and emotional de- 
fects and scores of other programs and 
institutions whose origins can be traced 
directly to the initial inspiration pro- 
vided by the spirit of the fund established 
by Senator Couzens. Not one of these or 
any of the undertakings of the fund it- 
self bears his name, in accordance with 
a strict rule laid down when the fund 
was established. 
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To the gathering marking the end of 
the life of the fund, the Senator’s widow 
sent this message: 

Thank you for all your tremendous con- 
tribution; without it, it would not have been 
possible. 


In that message one finds the sweet- 
ness of character of the lady who in- 
spired the many deeds accomplished by 
one of Michigan’s great statesmen. 

One can readily imagine the happy and 
prideful memories that were Mrs. Cou- 
zens’ as she realized her husband’s dream 
had come to fruition. She will know 
that a lasting monument to her hus- 
band’s memory will forever be found in 
the happy, healthy faces of the children 
of Michigan who have benefited immeas- 
ureably from his charity. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, 
Mr. Speaker, to include in the Recorp 
the article from the Detroit Times on the 
termination of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan: 

SicNaLt Frvuirion or Couzens DrEaM 
(By Jack Pickering) 

They wrapped up a hard-headed, soft- 
hearted, $18 million dream Saturday night. 

In terms of money and property, they 
closed the books on the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, which spent money at the rate of 
$750,000 a year for 25 years, intending to be 
penniless by May 1, 1954. They succeeded. 

The late Senator James Couzens estab- 
lished the fund early in 1929, when getting 
rich quick was a nationwide hobby of any- 
body who could buy a few shares of stock 
on margin. 

In that era of madness when nearly every- 
body believed implicitly in the magic of 
compound interest, the Senator refused de- 
liberately to let his trust fund spend only 
the interest—which would have been tre- 
mendous, since he gave $10 million to start 
with. 

The money had to be all gone in 25 years, 
he said. 

The Senator died in 1936, but the men he 
left to finish the job did it, and they met 
for a banquct at the Rackham Building— 
the trustees, dentists, nurses, social workers, 
doctors, psychiatrists, and research workers. 

William J. Norton, executive president for 
25 years, insisted that “only 25 people wll 
show up.” 

More than 250 arrived. In all those years, 
now that the glorious dream was over, for 
the first time this big group of people at 
last got together in a single room. 

Said Norton, to open the meeting: “This 
is not a wake, but a celebration of a very 
great achievement, by a great group of people 
working with a very great philanthropist.” 

And Mrs. Couzens, unable to attend, sent 
a message by her daughter, Mrs. William 
R. Yaw: “Thank you for all your tremendous 
contribution; without it, it would not have 
been possible.” 

Only two trustees at the end were men 
who had been trustees in the beginning, 
Norton and Clarence E. Wilcox. 

Wilcox told how it began—as though re- 
citing something that had happened yester- 
day: “I remember the day Senator Couzens 
came in and said he had decided to create 
a $10 million fund for the benefit of children. 

“He had a fully conceived plan of what 
he wanted to do. 

“He thought that every generation ought 
to take care of itself; where permanent funds 
were set up, it lessened the interest of the 
community. 

“What would he name it? Why, the Chil- 
dren's Fund of Michigan. ; 

“Didn't he want his name in it: ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t want my name to appear in 
any way.’ 
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“We asked, ‘Aren’t you afraid when the 
fund is gone, it will all come to a dead stop» 
and he said, ‘No, I’m not afraid of that, I 
think it will be carried on. How, I don't 
know.’” 

However he arrived at this faith, it came 
true. 

It seems now that Couzens and the men 
who devoted a quarter of a century to the 
extraordinary ideal must have been blesseq 
with second sight. 

In 1929 only three outstate counties had 
organized health departments, Oakland, Wex. 
ford, and Saginaw. 

More than 50 have them now, and for the 
thinly populated counties there are centers 
which serve multiple counties. 

Children had atrociously poor dental care. 
The Children’s Fund sent dentists into the 
rural districts. More than 70 counties have 
effective dental programs now which no 
longer need to be propped up. 

There weren’t any clinics for emotionally 
disturbed children who, as a result, were de- 
linquents, failures in school, or so upset that 
they were on the road eventually to mental 
hospitals—“insane asylums” was an accepted 
term then. 

The fund established the Children’s Cen. 
ter in Detroit, followed by 15 more child 
guidance clinics in Michigan, and these to. 
day are permanent State agencies. 

The economic collapse brought the awful 
picture of children standing in the soup 
lines. It wasn’t Senator Couzens’ idea that 
the fund should be satisfied with giving 
handouts instead of building new health 
agencies which would continue, but he 
wasted no time in recognizing that hunger 
was the worst of all afflictions for children, 

But the other dreams went on. (The Sen- 
ator tossed another $2 million into the fund, 
and, with interest, the total sum spent is now 
$18,582,131.33.) 

Particularly in the rural sections, either 
nobody recognized that some _ children 
couldn’t see, or there wasn’t money to buy 
glasses. Today the Michigan Crippled Chil- 
dren Commission is directed by a man who 
was one of the very early staff members of 
the fund, Dr. Carleton Dean. 

He was at the banquet Saturday night. 
He said that when other agencies still do not 
exist, his department can carryon. A part of 
the Pardee Trust Fund (given by a former 
Dow Chemical Co. president) will pay for 
2,000 pairs of glasses a year. 

There were summer camps for white chil- 
dren but none for Negro children. The fund 
started the Green Pastures Camp in Jackson 
County. It, too, continues and will con- 
tinue, the running expenses taken over by 
the United Community Services from Torch 
Drive Money. 

Bay Cliff Camp, near Marquette, was 
started for children who were undernour- 
lished; it grew until it took crippled children, 
children with speech defects, children with 
bad hearts—children who needed any kind 
of physical care. 

In Marquette, the Northern Michigan Chil- 
dren's Clinic was built adjoining St. Luke's 
Hospital, and another in Traverse City next 
to Munson Hospital—again without Couzens’ 
name being attached to the building, a rule 
that was not violated as long as he lived. 

And $2,234,000 went into research, aimed 
at anything from before birth to the age of 
perhaps 10 or 12 that might affect child 
health—and on to the basic problems of such 
cripplers as arthritis. 

Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler is one of the origi- 
nals of the Children’s Fund, and has headed 
that research work all that time. 

A great deal of it was done in the building 
put up next to Children’s Hospital, and those 
laboratories will keep on working. 

It is not generally understood that Chil- 
dren's Hospital is not a part of the Children’s 
Fund. It already existed, and was one of 
Senator Couzens’ favorite places, which ac- 
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counts for the location of the fund’s head- 
quarters. 

Wilcox handed over the deeds: The Mar- 
quette Clinic to John Morrison as president 
of St. Luke’s Hospital; Traverse City’s to 
Robert Dean, of Munson; the Children’s Cen- 
ter to Father Ralph Richards of the State 
mental health commission; Green Pastures 
camp to Ramon 8S. Scruggs for the Urban 
League which, with UCS, will keep it going; 
the research and headquarters building to 
A. C. Ledyard for Children’s Hospital. 

And, finally, another deed to the equip- 
ment in the building to Mrs. Yaw, the only 
thing out of $18,500,000 to go back to the 
Couzens family. The equipment, of course, 
will stay right where it is. 

Thus was celebrated the end of it. 

Norton asked that all stand and look for 
a moment at a big drawing of Senator 
Couzens which was set up at the end of the 
banquet table. 

So he spoke all the benediction that was 
to be spoken for the final moment of a great 
dream. 

He lifted both arms and said: 

“The meeting is over. The Children’s 
Fund of Michigan has come to an end, and 
we are all very happy.” 





The Struggle for Freedom Goes on in 
Ukrainia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the urge to 
be free does not die lightly in the hearts 
of those who long to be free. To millions 
of people enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the hope of eventual freedom is the 
one incentive that keeps them from giv- 
ing up to total despair. 

This hope has been kept alive for the 
Ukrainian people by those who have kept 
the faith that some day Ukrainia would 
rise again, strong and free. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include the following resolution passed 
by the Minneapolis branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., on the occasion of Ukrainian 
Independence Day, recently celebrated 
by millions of Ukrainian people all over 
the world. ‘This resolution expresses the 
belief in freedom of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple and we join with them in looking 
forward to that day when all enslaved 
peoples will have the right to determine 
their own free destiny. 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY ALL 
PRESENT AT THE ANNUAL UKRAINIAN Day, 
JANUARY 24, 1954, aT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
We, the Ukrainians, gathered togevher on 

this day to celebrate the 36th anniversary of 

the union of all the lands occupied by the 

Ukrainian people into one independent state, 

proclaim the following: . 
1. The Ukrainian Parliament—the Ukrain- 

ian Central Council, expressing the will of 
the Ukrainian people, on January 22, 1918, in 
the capitol city of Kiev proclaimed the in- 
dependence cf the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. 

2. On January 22, 1919, the Government of 
Ukraine, expressing the will of its popula- 
tion, proclaimed the union of all parts of 
Ukraine into one independent and sovereign 
state, 
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$3. In the Russo-Ukrainian War which the 
Communist Moscow started against the 
young Ukrainian Republic, Muscovites oc- 
cupied the country and enslaved Ukrainia 
by forcing upon them the Muscoviate Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

4. The Ukrainian people never acquiesced 
to this occupation and constantly conducted 
and still are waging the fight of liberation 
of Ukraine from communism and the Mus- 
covite imperialism. This fight is being waged 
on all lands of Ukraine in different forms: 
as a passive resistance and as an armed con- 
flict which'is being conducted by the Ukrain- 
ian Insurgant Army (U. P. A.). 

5. The Muscovite Communist Government, 
knowing that the Ukrainian nation never 
will abandon its fight for independence, is 
forced to falsify the history of the Ukrainian 
people, in order to discredit the strife of the 
Ukrainians for independence. 

6. By the order of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. S. R., a huge celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the treaty of Pereya- 
slav is being organized. Following the rati- 
fication of this treaty, Moscow, using sub- 
terfuge, deceit, and force, gradually changed 
the military alliance between Hetman Boh- 
dan Khmelnitsky, the head of the Ukrainian 
state, and the Muscovite Czar Alexy into a 
military occupation, thus brutally destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of Ukraine. In the same 
Way now Moscow, under the Communist 
leadership, is destroying the independence 
of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Ozechoslovakia in Europe, and of some coun- 
tries in Asia. At present the Muscovite Com- 
munists are trying to convince the world 
that the Ukrainian people, on their free 
will 300 years ago united forever with the 
“great” Russian people and thus “had cho- 
sen the only right way in their fight with the 
intruders.” 

7. By this huge and noisy celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the treaty of Pere- 
yaslav, the Muscovite Communist Govern- 
ment is trying to show to the world the in- 
separability of Ukrainians from Russia. To- 
ward this end the Muscovites falsify the his- 
tory of the Ukrainian people. 


8. By this falsification of the historical 
facts Moscow is trying to inflict a spiritual 
and political harm to the Ukrainian people, 
harm which can be compared to that done 
during the famine of 1933. 


9. These actions of the Russian Commu- 
nists are finding support among the Rus- 
sian-American anti-Communist groups. 
These groups, defending the imperialist in- 
terests of the Russian Empire, are trying to 
coerce the American principles of freedom 
and independence. Contrary to the princi- 
ples of the American democracy they are 
opposing the independence of Ukraine and 
of other oppressed nations. 

10. We firmly believe that the principles 
of freedom and independence have the same 
meaning for all nations. For the Ukrainians 
these ideals can be safeguarded only by the 
Ukrainian National Republic whose inde- 
pendence was proclaimed by the Ukrainian 
Parliament, the Ukrainian CentraI Council, 
on January 22, 1918. 





The World Needs More Salesmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, April 26, 
1954, is known as a great day by the 
sales executives council of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 
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On this day the Honorable James A. 
Farley, America’s outstanding salesman, 
spoke before this group on the subject 
the World Needs More Salesmen. 


Mr. Farley’s address conveys the true 
American spirit, namely, that every 
American who has an idea, plus the 
nerve, and hard work to pursue and de- 
velop it, is able to achieve his own reward, 
This is one of the wonderful benefits 
under our free-enterprise system. More 
than ever we need this kind of sales- 
manship today. 


I believe this address will be of inter- 
est to all Americans, and for this reason, 
I, under unanimous consent, insert it in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

THE WorLD NEEDS More SALESMEN 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 


What we need today is more salesmen. 

Perhaps you may think there are too many 
already, particularly when you consider your 
competition. But that is notso. We do not 
have nearly enough; and the need is growing 
fast. In my candid opinion, the answer to 
most of the problems which beset the world 
today is salesmen—true salesmen. 

Now I am not speaking of order takers as 
we used to call them—the fellows who would 
drop in occasionally on a regular customer 
and say, “Need any whatsits today?” and I 
do not refer to the kind of salesman who has 
spent most of his adult years saying, in a 
polite but firm way, “Sorry, Mr. Jones, we 
cant let you have more than a ton of grom- 
mets this month. Jus} can’t make ‘em any 
faster, you know.” 

No, gentlemen, the time for that kind of 
salesman is past. A new day has arrived and 
I think it is a good thing for all of us. This 
is the day for the true salesman, the creative 
salesman, the salesman who can envision a 
need, turn it into a want, find a prospect for 
it, and persuade him to buy it and enjoy its 
benefits. 

I am thinking of the kind of salesman who 
is responsible in one way or another for the 
acceptance and enjoyment of every major 
step in the progress of mankind—from the 
roots- and herb-eating cavedweller to the 
well-fed, well-housed, well-traveled, and 
well-cultured atomic-age man of today. 

Now I am not making that statement to 
flatter you—not at all. It represents my very 
sincere appraisal-of the importance of sales- 
men and salesmanship in the whole scheme 
of progress and civilization. I am very glad, 
indeed, to have this opportunity to visit with 
you and to tell you why I hold your profes- 
sion in such high regard. 


I want you to know, also, that I strongly 
favor the good American practice of getting 
together in groups who have kindred inter- 
ests and activities for mutual benefit 
through open discussion of mutual problems. 
Sales executives clubs throughout the coun- 
try are doing a fine job in inspiring our sales- 
men to greater achievement, and I want to 
congratulate you men of the sales executive 
council of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce for the fine record you have estab- 
lished as a leader among them all. I am very 
fortunate in having a great many close per- 
sonal friends among you and that, of course, 
makes me doubly pleased to be here. 

My good friend, Ed Parker, has told me 
that among you tonight there are many 
young men from colleges and universities, or 
now engaged in other endeavors, who are 
interested in making selling a career. I am 
giad of that, for it is always a pleasure to 
talk to young men who are about to embark 
on a new career and, gentlemen, much of 
what I have to say tonight is intended par- 
ticularly for your ears. 

There is not much sense of my trying to 
tell you oldtimers anything about selling. 
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You do not need my advice. You have met 
with success. 

I do not know of a truer statement than 
the famous remark of my friend and fellow 
salesman, Red Motley: “Nothing ever hap- 
pens until somebody sells something.” 

That is true in every field of endeavor and 
it has been true since the beginning of time. 
To translate any worthwhile project from 
abstract idea into concrete action somebody 
has got to sell something. 

Somebody has been selling something to 
get action right here in your monumental 
city of Baltimore ever since the very idea of 
a city was just a hope in the heart of Lord 
Baltimore. 

It took a job of selling before the first 
seven councilmen were authorized in 1729 
to purchase the land and lay out a township 
out here where Jones Falls emptied into the 
mild Patapsco. It took the vision of a sales- 
man to select so favorable a site, where the 
deep tidal waters of the Chesapeake cut deep 
into the heart of fertile colonial lands, rich 
in grain and tobacco. It was ‘he same vision 
of a salesman that foresaw th» heavy ship- 
ping trade with the British which made 
Baltimore an important port from 1750 on. 
And it was that same kind of salesman’s 
vision, plus myriads of completed sales trans- 
actions that saw your port grow to draw its 
grain and products for shipping, not only 
from Maryland and surrounding States but 
from the entire Mississippi Valley. 

It was somebody selling something, too, 
that brought Baltimore back and up and out 
of every crisis in her remarkable history. 
From the day in 1814 when the repulse of 
the British on the Patapsco inspired Fran- 
cis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled 
Banner—from the tragic, almost chaotic days 
that followed the fall of the Confederacy, 
from the devastating fire of 1904—through 
it all, creative salesmanship, somebody sell- 
ing something has made or remade or made 
greater your grand city of Baltimore. 

It is a real pleasure to be back and to 
discuss with you such a dynamic subject as 
salesmanship. The Coca-Cola organization, 
with which I am associated, is noted almost 
as much for its aggressive salesmanship as 
for the high quality of its product. 

First, let us look at salesmanship in some 
of the technical phases. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not going to try to wrap up the whole subject 
in one talk, and I am definitely not going to 
set myself up as an expert. I want you to 
remember that I am not a professor of sales- 
manship, although I have many fine friends 
who are. I am just a salesman myself, and 
I have tried to be a good one all my life. 

I made my first sale in the little neighbor- 
hood store, in upstate New York, which my 
mother ran for a while after my father died. 
I was not yet in my teens, so you can see 
I have been at it quite a while. 

No, I am just going to speak about sales- 
manship on the basis of experience and 
observation. I do hope, however, that you 
may find something in my comments which 
may be of help to you, particularly to the 
younger men among you. 

Let us see, now. Just what is salesman- 
ship? 

There are a lot of fancy definitions, you 
know, and you may have read many of them. 
Of all I have seen, I like this one best. It 
was put together, I believe, by Dr. Alfred 
Gross, professor of marketing, of New York 
University. In his book on salesmanship he 
says: “Salesmanship is the art of increas- 
ing the satisfaction of customers by persuad- 
ing them to buy specific goods or services as 
the best solution to their needs and desires.” 

That is very comprehensive, is it not? 

Notice that he says: It is an art; that it 
increases satisfaction; by persuading cus- 
tomers to buy; specific goods or services; as 
the best solution; to their needs and desires. 

Now let us take Dr. Gross’ six points and 
Consider them one at a time, 
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First. It is an art, he says. I do not neces- 
sarily limit it to art, for I rather consider 
it a profession and I think it is taking on 
those characteristics more every day. Of 
course, it is not taught as formally as other 
professions, but the successful salesman will 
study it in all its phases, just as a doctor 
or lawyer would study his profession. The 
label of art is appropriate, of course, when 
you consider that salesmanship, the most 
successful salesmanship, requires talent. 
Some people say a salesman is born, not made. 
I do not agree. I say all salesmen need 
talent. Some have more inherently than 
others but all need study and training, 
whether talented or not. Naturally, the 
greater native intelligence you have the more 
likely you are to succeed as a salesman. 

In point 2, he says salesmanship increases 
satisfaction. I think that is obvious. It 
must increase satisfaction or the customer 
will not buy. 

Point 3, by persuading them to buy, is very 
important. There is where the real talent 
comes in. Some people limit their definition 
of salesmanship to “the art of persuasion” 
and if we had no other that would not be a 
bad one. But do not overlook the last word 
in the point 3 phrase, persuading them to 
“buy.” That word “buy,” which means that 
the sale is completed, is the real essential. 
All the persuasion in the world is of no 
account unless the customer buys or, as they 
used to say, unless he signs on the dotted 
line. 

Point 4 is easy, specific goods or services. 
He means, of course, your goods or services. 

Point 5, as the best solution. In other 
words, any other action than buying will not 
solve the customer’s problem. It must be 
the best solution. 

And, point 6, to their needs and desires. 
I think he means that the salesman sees the 
need, points it out to the customer, then 
converts the need into a desire. Remember, 
this all takes place in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. And it happens when the need be- 
comes a desire or, in my words, when the 
need becomes a want. 

Now I know there are many good salesmen 
who never heard of that definition of sales- 
manship. And if they never learn it they 
will probably continue to be good salesmen. 
It just happens they have what it takes. 
But I would not venture to say that ail of 
them might be better salesmen if they knew 
it and remembered the important elements. 
Surely I am safe in commending it to those 
of you who are entering the field for the first 
time. 

Next, let us consider another important 
phase of salesmanship—the customer. Ob- 
viously, without a customer you cannot make 
@ sale. 

The business analysts tell us there are 
three kinds of customers. I understand this 
is particularly true in retail salesmanship 
but I believe it is true also to a degree of all 
the other kinds, too. They say there are the 
casual, the attracted, and the permanent 
customer. 

The casual customer, of course, is the fel- 
low you catch on the wing. He is on the 
move and he just happens to come your way. 
Naturally, you cannot borrow much money 
on the prospective commissions you are going 
to get from the casual customer. 

The attracted customer is a little better 
security because he is your man. And he is 
your man because of something you or your 
firm has done, some of your effort maybe 
in the form of advertising or sales promo- 
tion, has brought him to you. And you can 
count on him, or others like him, coming to 
you if you continue the volume and quality 
of your promotion effort. . 

But the customer of the highest degree, 

He 
you can count on him. He 
be your man so long as you 

; so long as you give him the 
merchandise and the quality of serv- 
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ice and satisfaction it took to make him your 
customer in the first place. A good thing 
about him is that every time you eell him, 
under those circumstances, he becomes more 
permanent than ever. Now your job as a 
true salesman is to convert these three types, 
ultimately, into the one type. You turn a 
casual customer into an attracted customer, 
and you make the attracted customer a per. 
manent customer. 

How can you do this? 

Well, that is where most of the art of sell. 
ing comes into play. But, surely, the real 
basis of it all lies in creating a relationship 
of mutual trust and confidence between you 
and the customer. It goes without saying, 
you must have a good product, a product 
you know is good. And you must know it 
thoroughly. A complete knowledge of the 
product you are selling is indispensable to 
successful salesmanship. There is no place 
today for high-pressure methods or any king 
of misrepresentation. The keynote of mak- 
ing any customer a permanent customer is 
the Golden Rule. 

Let us not overlook this other essential, 
work—w-o-r-k, It is not very glamorous 
but it surely produces results. There is no 
royal road to knowledge; no royal road to 
success; and anyone will tell you that sales- 
manship is no exception to the rule. There 
is just no substitute for work—hard work, 
consistent, persistent work. Some salesmen 
do it easier than others; some organize it 
better than others; some are more proficient; 
some more talented. But this is always true, 
the more calls you make the more sales you 
make. It is just that simple. 

Well, so much for a quick look at the tech- 
nical phases of salesmanship. Just this 
quick glance should convince you that it is 
not a subject to be taken lightly. Let us 
return to some of its broader aspects. 

As we have seen, there are some who would 
say that salesmanship is not a profession. 
Dr. Gross calls it an art. Others say it is a 
calling. If so, I say it is a noble calling, a 
very essential and noble calling. Let us con- 
sider it briefly in relation to some of the 
other great callings. 

To great scientists, ancient and modern, 
we are indebted for discoveries that have 
revolutionized our lives. We owe great 
thanks to that early inventive thinker who 
gave us the wheel; to Copernicus who evolved 
the theory of the solar system; to Galileo 
who invented the telescope and proved that 
theoryy to Newton for finding the force of 
gravity; to Einstein for the theory of rela- 
tivity, which brought us the atomic age; and 
to many, many others whose diligent search 
after truth has uncovered miracle after 
miracle. 

To great statesmen like Washington, Jef- 
ferson, ‘Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, and 
others we are indebted for the foundations 
of our great system of government. 

To great inventive geniuses like Robert 
Fulton, Eli Whitney, McCormick, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Marconi, the Wright brothers, 
and others we are indebted for the perfection 
of such marvels as the steam engine, the 
cotton gin, the harvester, the telephone, the 
radio, the airplane, and so on. 

To great doctors like Hippocrates, Pasteur, 
Curie, Walter Reed, Alexander Fleming, and 
many others, we are indebted for the benevo- 
lent development of medical science. 

To great lawyers like Lord Coke, Black- 
stone, Marshall, Webster, Holmes, Brandeis, 
Cardoza, Hand, and many others, we are 
oe for a just legal system unparalleled 
We are indebted, without measure, to the 
great healers and prophets and religious 
leaders who have lifted up the soul of man- 
ST ee en cane ee ee of 

e. 

I could go on and on through all the call- 
ings which have drawn and held great men 
down through the ages. But few, if any, of 
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them would tip the scales of man’s progress 
more than the calling of salesmanship. It 
took salesmanship and salesmen of the truest 
kind to bring to full fruition all the benefits 
to be derived from these great callings. 

Let me give you a couple of random 
examples. 

Whom do you think it took to sell and 
keep sold the grand governmental principles 
jaid down by Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Monroe? I will tell you. 
It took salesmen like Benjamin Franklin, 
andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

whom do you think it took to bring all 
the scores of creations, appliances, and con- 
yeniences that make living easier and pleas- 
anter out of the laboratory and experimental 
stage into the hands and homes of people 
everywhere? I will tell you. It took such 
salesmen as Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford, 
Harvey Firestone, J. C. Penney, Robert W. 
woodruff, Benjamin F. Fairless, Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, and many others like them. 

Yes; down through the ages and still to- 
day, for every worthwhile product, it takes 
salesmen—true salesmen—to have the vision 
to see the need, to turn it into a want, to 
find the prospect for it, then persuade him 
to enjoy its benefits. May I repeat, what we 
need today is' more salesmen—more true 
salesmen. 

I congratulate you who have made sales- 
manship your career. 





Can Civil Service Be Restored to Its 
Rightful Place? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
good idea becomes an institution it some- 
times suffers from a bad case of harden- 
ing of the arteries. A prime example is 
civil service. The phrase has become a 
sacred cow from which every public offi- 
cial shrinks in terror. But the fact is 
that this idea has now been altered to an 
unrecognizable degree. 

As a result of the experience of the last 
20 years, when examinations were un- 
assembled, which means that they were 
not given at all, and when thousands of 
temporaries and indefinites were added 
to the payrolls by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, only one of every two Gov- 
ernment employees now holds his job as 
the result of an examination designed to 
prove his fitness for the job. 


These 50 percent of Federal employees 
who hold civil-service status got into this 
charmed circle by being blanketed under 
permanent civil-service status by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. Herbert 
Hoover recently pointed out this remark- 
able change in conditions and indicated 
his concern with what has happened. In 
the 1932 to 1952 period Federal civilian 
employees rose from 600,000 to 2,400,000. 
The civil-service system for over 
1,200,000 of these people is an absolute 
misnomer and ought to be reexamined 
to see that only competent people retain 
their jobs and to make certain that the 
folks down the ladder are not busily en- 
gaged in chopping off the rungs under 
the Eisenhower administration. 
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Public Laws 323 to 334, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude my reports to my constituents 
covering Public Laws 323 to 334, in- 
clusive, as follows: 


NINETEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83D CONGRESS 


Dear FRIEND: Continuing my report on 
bills passed by House and Senate, signed by 
the President, and now the laws of the land: 

PUBLIC LAW 323 
H. R. 5976, Intrastate gas companies 


In our district we are interested in natural- 
gas legislation, especially as it affects the 
price we as consumers pay for our gas. The 
interest in the gas and oil areas is influenced 
by the producing and distributing compa- 
nies. Back of each group should be of 
course the broader interest in the national 
welfare. The responsibility of your Con- 
gressman is to examine most minutely and 
questioningly the legislative proposals of the 
producers and distributors. 

Public Law 323 takes from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission any gas 
company which (a) is regulated by a State 
public utilities commission and (b) does 
business exclusively within the borders of 
that State. 

On the surface this might appear merely a 
restatement of the rule that a State controls 
business within its own borders and the 
Federal Government comes into the picture 
only when the business is interstate. But 
gas is an interstate operation. Producers, 
pipeline operators, distributors, retailers 
constitute a unified operation from well to 
gas station, Illustration cited in Senate 
debate: Ohio gets gas from the Hope Natural 
Gas Co. at the boundary of Ohio and West 
Virginia, the East Ohio Gas Co. distributes 
it solely in Ohio, but both Hope and East 
Ohio are wholly owned by the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York City. 

Since the enactment of the Natural Gas 
Act in 1938, the gas companies have tried 
to get from under the control of the Federal 
Power Commission, which has enabled mu- 
nicipalities like Chicago to get costs and op- 
erating expenses previously not obtainable 
without difficulty. These figures are neces- 
sary in the determination whether rates to 
the consumer are fair. 

Public Law 323 accomplishes the desire of 
the gas companies as far as subsidiaries 
doing intrastate business is concerned. It 
overrides the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the 1950 East Ohio Gas Co. case 
(338 U. S. 464), in which the Court held 
that the East Ohio Co. came under Federal 
jurisdiction because its operations are in 
fact in interstate commerce. Senator BURKE, 
who was mayor of Cleveland when the East 
Ohio case was in the courts, stated in debate 
that the ultimate cost of the law to the gas 
consumers of the United States will run into 
millions of dollars. 

I did not like the hurried way in which 
the measure was engineered through the 
House. The bill was introduced on June 27, 
1953. On June 29 it came up with other 
gas bills in a brief 1-day committee hearing. 
On July 30, 1953, it was included in the 
legislative flood in the hectic closing hours 
of the first session. Many Members had al- 
ready left for home, others were eager to be 
off, and the House was in no mood for record 
rolicall votes. The vote was by voice. I am 
sure my “No” was loud enough to be heard 
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in the galleries. When the bill came up 
recently in the Senate a motion to recom- 
mit was defeated on rollicall, 25 to 52. 

Public Law 323 presents a challenge to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to protect the 
gas consumers of our State. I always have 
been happy that opportunity was given me 
as Lieutenant Governor (and president of 
the senate) actively to participate in the 
enactment of the law creating our first pub- 
lic utilities commission. It was one of my 
earliest public services. That epoch-making 
measure was passed over dogged opposition 
and the unprecedented (up to that time) 
expenditure of money by the gas and traction 
powers. Unfortunately, State commissions 
are handicapped in taking over from the 
Federal Power Commission in this matter 
because of unavailability to certain figures 
and a different system of accounting, favor- 
able to the companies, adverse to the con- 
sumers, 

PUBLIC LAW 324 


H. R. 8224, excise-taz reduction 


This law will save you a little money on 
your telephone bill and when you send a 
telegram or travel. It reduces the excise tax 
on local telephone messages from 15 to 10 
percent, on long-distance calls from 25 to 10 
percent, and on telegrams and transportation 
from 15 to 10 percent. Among other reduc- 
tions are luggage, jewelry, furs, toilet prepa- 
rations, from 20 to 10 percent. 

Excise taxes generally are reduced to 10 
percent except in the case of (a) household 
appliances, where the tax is reduced to 5 per- 
cent, and (b) in the case of automobile gas- 
oline, beer, wine, liquor, and cigarettes, where 
the present tax is continued another year. 

Admission tickets costing 50 cents or less 
to amusements and entertainments (dog 
and horse races excluded) are made tax 
exempt. The original bill did not contain 
this exemption. I supported the motion to 
recommit for the purpose of making tickets 
costing 50 cents or less free of the tax. It 
seemed to me that with economic conditions 
tightening and family budgets becoming 
more and more difficult to include provision 
for recreation, families should not be forced 
to pay an excise tax when they went to a 50- 
cent (or less) movie. 

The motion to recommit lost, 200 to 213. 
Later, however, when the bill came from the 
conference committee with the 50-cent ex- 
emption included, it was adopted on a rec- 
ord rolicall, 395 to 1. Congressman MARSHALL 
of Minnesota was the sole dissenter. He is a 
farmer, represents a farming district, be- 
lieves the Government cannot afford to lose 
$999 million a year in excise-tax revenue, 
which in large part comes from city folks. 
The $999 million estimate of the cost of Pub- 
lic Law 324 in reduced excise tax revenues is 
furnished by the chief of the congressional 
staff tax experts. 

Public Law 324, thus putting the Govern- 
ment about another billion dollars in the 
red, smashes to a cock-hat any chance of re- 
deeming Republican campaign pledge of a 
balanced budget. Real reason for its passage 
by an almost unanimous vote: fear of the 
recession going beyond check, hope that ex- 
cise-tax reductions would spur fresh buying. 
(Authority: Report No. 1307 of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means.) 

The excise tax (except possibly on items 
clearly in the luxury or extravagance class) 
is an unfair tax. It was imposed in the war- 
emergency period, when everyone accepted 
sacrifice as a duty. It should be done away 
with entirely as soon as conditions will 
permit. 

PUBLIC LAW 325 


H. R. 5337, United States Air Force Academy 


This is the measure establishing an Air 
Academy similar to the Army Academy at 
West Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
I cast your vote for it as we are living in an 
age of air transportation and of specialized 
education. 
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I noticed that the “Flying Congressman,” 
Prerer F. Mack, Jr., voted against the Acad- 
emy. He is a naval fiyer (World War II, now 
Reserve), believes in separate air forces for 
Army and Navy. Mack was 1 of 13 Democrats 
who voted “no”; 171 voted “yes.” Of the 
Republicans 158 voted in the affirmative, 22 
in the negative. There was no division 
along party lines, some difference in judg- 
ments. 

The site of the Academy will be selected 
by a board of five Members provided the 
decision is unanimous. Otherwise the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force will make the selec- 
tion from three sites recommended by ma- 
jority vote of the board; which includes 
Merrill C. Meigs, vice president of Hearst 
Corp. of Chicago. 

The Academy will open in temporary quar- 
ters in 1955 with a class of 300. By 1960 the 
entrance class will number 624. Full educa- 
tional course will cover 3,100 hours of social 
and scientific instruction, 2,200 hours of air- 
manship (including leadership, physical, air 
training). 

Authorized appropriation for establishing 
the Academy is $126 million. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force hopes that facilities 
such as a chapel, stadium, field house, may 
be the subject of donation by philanthropic 
citizens. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


‘TWENTIETH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 


Dear Frrenv: Continuing where we left off: 
PUBLIC LAW 326 
S. 1548, exchange of land with Puerto Rico 


Under the Treaty of Paris (Spanish- 
American War) the United States acquired 
without compensation the area of the orig- 
inal harbor defenses at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Later we purchased additional land 
for $355,000. Today the total appraised value 
(land ceded by Spain, plus land we pur- 
chased) is $1,561,399 because part is business 
property that soared in value with San Juan’s 
growth. But it is no longer useful to the 
United States for military purposes. Reason: 
Artillery 1s vastly larger than in Spanish- 
American War days, military maneuvers 
require more room. 

Public Law 326 authorizes the exchange of 
the land (1,550 acres) with the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico for 6,500 acres of agri- 
cultural land contiguous to our present 
maneuver site at Camp Salinas. Appraised 
walue of the land traded to us is $820,202, a 
differential of some $700,000. 

It is another evidence of the character of 
our country that we are not asking the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to recompense 
us for the differential. That represents the 
value of the public lands of Puerto Rico set 
aside for military use at the time Puerto 
Rico was ceded to the United States by Spain. 
No longer of such use to us, it rightfully 
returns to the public lands of the Common- 
wealth. 

PUBLIC LAW 327 


H.R. 5632, Camp Butner Military Reservation 


Of Camp Butner’s original 40,201 acres in 
North Carolina the United States retains 
less than 5,000 acres. During World War II 
it was used as a small-arms and mortar 
range; since then by the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard as a range. Result, the area is 
contaminated with unexploded shells, too 
dangerous for the Federal Government to 
dispose of at public sale. 

Public Law 327 provides the happy solu- 
tion by authorizing its transfer to North 
Carolina subject to two conditions: (a) its 
transfer back if used for other than military 
(National Guard) purposes, and (b) the 
right of the United States to repossess dur- 
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ing (and for 6 months after) a national 
emergency. 

PUBLIC LAW 328 
Senate Joint Resolution, 143, Bataan Day 


Your representative was happy to join 
with all other Members of the Congress in 
the resolution proclaiming April 9, the 12th 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan 
Day, to be observed with exercises and the 
fiying of the flags of the United States and 
the Philippines. You will approve I know of 
this sentiment in the fourth paragraph of 
Public Law 328: 

“The people of the Philippines have demon” 
strated to all other nations in the Asian 
sphere the fact that mutual friendship and 
mutual security are common goals, and the 
role of the United States in Asia is that of 
a friend of peoples, regardless of race.” 

PUBLIC LAW 329 
House Joint Resolution 461, more money 
jor Mexican farm labor program 

Renewal of the bilateral agreement by the 
United States and Mexico governing Mex- 
ican farm workers employed in this country 
was followed by this appropriation of $478,- 
000 for the operation of the program. The 
$1,250,000 previously appropriated was all 
gone by mid-March. I believe more of the 
cost should be borne by the employers who 
are the beneficiaries of the program. The 
promise of an employer reimbursement total- 
ling $75,000 for the costs of physical and 
medical examinations seemed to me in- 
sufficient. 

PUBLIC LAW 330 


H. R. 1568, civil government in Alaska 


There are 65 commissioners of the United 
States district court in Alaska. All an 
Alaskan commissioner has to do is: (1) per- 
form all the usual civil and criminal court 
duties of commisioners in continental 
United States, (2) keep public records and 
vital statistics, (3) make adjudications of in- 
sanity, (4) appoint guardians for minors, 
insane persons and drunkards, (5) take 
care of juvenile cases and adoptions, (6) 
perform marriages, (7) conduct searches for 
persons missing in the wilds of Alaska, (8) 
grant writs of habaes corpus, (9) fill in as 
notary public and (10) when needed to serve 
as justice of the peace, recorder, probate 
judge, and coroner. For all this he gets 
$7,500 a year, provided the fees reach that 
maximum, otherwise what comes in. Only 
4 of the 65 commissioners take in the maxi- 
mum of $7,500. 

Public Law 330 authorizes the judges of 
the district court to appoint deputy com- 
missioners to help out. The deputy will 
be paid by the commissioner with whom he 
is working. Matter of dividing the work 
(and I suppose the travel, distances in 
Alaska being vast) and the fees. As this 
entails no additional expense to the public 
funds, and seems a commonsense arrange- 
ment, it had my support. 

PUBLIC LAW 331 
H. R. 2747, copyrights 


Valuable copyrights are lost when applica- 
tion, fees, and other materials are not re- 
ceived by the Copyright Office in apt time. 
This has made it necessary to maintain a 
crew on nonbusiness days for the sole pur- 
pose of receiving and stamping mail. Public 
Law 331 sensibly removes this necessity (and 
Saves the taxpayers’ money) by providing 
that when the last day for copyright filings 
falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday the 
Copyright Office may receive the filings on 
the day following. 

PUBLIC LAW 332 


H. R. 1529, Katmai National Monument in 
Alaska 
Alaska is in urgent need of local building 
material, including siiiccoas yolcanic ash, 
commonly known as pumicite, Muge quan-— 
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tities of pumicite are available along the 
Shelikof Strait within the Katmai Nationa} 
Monument, not elsewhere in Alaska to any 
extent. Public Law 332 permits its remoyaj 
under conditions affording the maximun, 
protection of the monument. The Hous 
acted only after being assured the remoya) 
of the pumicite (vital to the building in. 
dustry at this stage of Alaskan develop. 
ment) would not result in permanent dam. 
age to the monument, rains and tides quick. 
ly obliterating the effects of removal opera. 
tion. The law, however, is limited to 15 
years; meanwhile field studies will go on to 
locate other available deposits outside the 
monument. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs unanimously recom. 
mended the passage of the measure. 


PUBLIC LAW 333 


S. 2405, quarantine station at Marcus Hook, 
Pa, 


Quarantine service to shipping entering 
the Philadelphia area is furnished by the 
United States Public Health Service at Mar. 
cus Hook. Oil refinery developments around 
Marcus Hook have caused a health hazarg 
and a traffic problem. Public Law 333 re. 
lieves the situation by authorizing the ex. 
change of the present site to the Sun Oil Co, 
for another site of equal market value and 
more advantageously located for the use of 
the quarantine station. The Administrator 
of General Services is charged with the re. 
sponsibility of determining that the prop- 
erty given the United States has an actual 
value equal to or greater than that of the 
present site. 

PUBLIC LAW 334 


H. R. 4024, Appomattez Court House 


Because there is no monument at the his- 
toric site of Lee’s surrender to Grant, Public 
Law 334 changes the designation of ‘“Appo- 
mattox Court House National Historical Mon- 
ument” to “Appomattox Court House Na- 
tional Historical Park.” ‘Tourists no longer 
will be confused. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BarratT O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


Hesitancy of Allies at Geneva Called an 
Invitation to World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence in the New York Times, 
May 11, 1954: 

HESITANCY OF ALLIES AT GENEVA CALLED AN 
INVITATION TO WORLD War 


(By David Lawrence) 


GENEVA, May 9.—This is May 1954, by the 
calendar, but, historically speaking, it 50 
closely parallels March 1936, that the resem- 
balance is startling. For it was then that 
Hitler marched into the Rhineland while the 
Allies stood indifferently by and quarreied 
with one another. Less than 344 years later 
World War II had broken out. 

Has world war III been brought nearer by 
the events of the last month? Has the 
atomic war which America dreads so much 
become inevitable as a consequence of the 
weakness of the Allies? For in every country 
On our side, including the United States, the 
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dissension created by the politicians for 
partisan advantage has paralyzed the execu- 
tive power, and what should be a firm stand 
against Communist aggression by an alliance 
of armed forces has become a faltering atti- 
tude at a crucial moment, 

The German archives, discovered after 
Hitler's death, reveal that the Nazi leader 
was quaking in his boots as he marched into 
the Rhineland and could have been re- 
strained had the Allies acted together. In- 
stead, they failed to take any military action 
pecause their peoples were shell-shocked by 
World War I and they believed another war 
was unthinkable. 

REDS FLUSHED WITH SUCCESS 


Today the Communists are flushed with 
their successes. Perhaps the real turning 
point, future historians will say, was the re- 
fusal of Britain and our other allies in 1950 
to sanction the plan of General MacArthur 
to pursue enemy planes into Manchuria and 
to destroy Communist bases of supply in 
Red China. The Truman-Acheson adminis- 
tration failed to assert American leadership 
at that vital stage and the whole course of 
history was Changed. Indeed when Mac- 
Arthur was summarily dismissed by Tru- 
man, it was like notifying the Communist 
world that the United States and its allies 
were scared and were being bluffed into in- 
action by talk about the possibility of an 
enlarged war. 

It is too bad that Mr. Truman and the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, LYNDON 
JOHNSON, are indulging in political attack at 
this serious moment in world affairs. But 
if the Democratic Party insists upon making 
such an issue in the coming campaign, there 
is plenty of proof in the files that the Tru- 
man-Acheson administration lost China by 
listening to unwise advisers, some of whom— 
including Alger Hiss—were sympathetic to 
the Communist cause and operated from 
within the United States Government. 

For today’s troubles of the Allies stem 
largely from the fact that China was lost to 
the free world, There would have been no 
military aid for the Indochina Communists 
if China itself were not controlled today by 
a Communist government, and there would 
have been no Communist control of Red 
China if the Truman administration had not 
allowed Chiang Kai-shek to be undermined 
by withdrawing American moral support at 
a critical juncture. There would also have 
been no chance for a build-up by Communist 
armies in North Korea to compel the armis- 
tice of today if Mr. Truman and the Allies 
had stood firm and fought the Korean war 
vigorously in 1950 and 1951. 

The danger now is that weakness on the 
Indochina question will incite the Commu- 
nists in Moscow and Peiping to take steps 
that will bring on world war III. This grave 
situation is fully understood by at least some 
influential segments of opinion in all the 
Allied countries. Thus, the London Econ- 
omist in a recent issue said: 


“Long drawn out though the fighting has 
been (in Indochina), British public opinion 
has never been encouraged to think out what 
it means, and as a result, now that a crisis 
has blown up, people are inclined simply to 
cry for peace without caring who wins or 
loses. Any war can always be stopped at 
any one time if one side gives in. But if 
the French and their associated states give 
up the struggle now, the results will be most 
dangerous for the British people. 

“Indeed, that way of putting a stop to the 
war in Indochina would actually bring an 
atomic war nearer. It is the considered 
opinion of the military experts that Indo- 
china is, in President Eisenhower’s words, 
the cork in the bottle. If it falls to the 
Communists, then there will be the greatest 
difficulty in preventing them from overrun- 
ning, in their own time, the whole of south- 
east Asia, reviving the insurrection in Ma- 
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laya, spreading into Indonesia, spilling over 
into the whole Indian Ocean area, and 
thrusting a long red tongue of menace down 
to the shores of Australia. 


“It is perfectly idle to suppose that at 
some stage in this quite possible chain of 
events Britain would not try to put its foot 
down. Indeed, we should be drawn into 
armed resistance as soon as the red tide 
reached the frontier of Malaya—which is an 
early stage, the next but one or two. If these 
are the possible, the quite probable, conse- 
quences of letting Indochina go, then it is 


‘obviously the right policy for Britain to help 


keep the cork in the bottle now. Recent 
history provides plenty of awful examples of 
the failure to marry logic and courage while 
there is still time.” 

DANGER TO AMERICA 


A similar warning can be given about the 
danger to America if the western Pacific 
comes into Communist control, threatening 
Japan and the Philippines and affording 
bases for an attack on American outposts in 
the Pacific. 

There was time just before World War I 
for the British to “marry logic and courage” 
and avoid that war, and there was again 
time between 1936 and 1939 for the British 
to “marry logic and courage” and avoid the 
Second World War. It is an ironic coinci- 
dence that a British envoy was in Moscow 
early in 1939 to negotiate a security agree- 
ment to defend Poland and was double- 
crossed by Molotov, who was secretly dealing 
with Nazi Germany. Will history repeat 
itself, and is world war III only a question 
of 2 or 3 years now because the Allies are 
again unwilling to act decisively against the 
inexorable advance of a dictatorship govern- 
ment? 





Food Can Fight for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
poverty persists, communism grows. 
This is the “stomach” communism we 
have learned to recognize in the “have 
not” areas of the world. It does not 
matter how much we try to explain the 
reasons for these facts. They are there, 
ugly, difficult, and disturbing to all of us 
who fight for the free institutions we 
have created in the Western World. 

Here at home, Washington reports in- 
dicate that we shall soon have a total of 
$6 billion worth of surplus materials, 
including food and clothing fibers piled 
in storage and unused shipping. At the 
same time, we are informed that more 
than one-half of the population of the 
world is living on the brink of starvation, 
often afflicted with the diseases which 
accompany poverty and hunger. 

President ,Eisenhower has urged. us to 
use some of our surplus food for overseas 
help. Presently, some foreign lands 
which desperately need food are able to 
pay for the shipment of our surplus, We 
must be concerned primarily with pre- 
serving our own economic stability by 
preventing any program from dumping 
commodities to a degree which may de- 
press our own farm markets. But when 
we have established safeguards for this 
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Purpose, we can perform an effective and 
intelligent service for our own country 
by making surplus food available for our 
friends. Food has often fought for our 
enemies. Here is a chance to make it 
fight for us. 





Congressman Hillings Supports Better 
Highways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from Cali- 
fornia’s 25th District, which composes 
the eastern portion of Los Angeles 
County, I consider an adequate highway 
system most important to the welfare of 
the residents of this area. During the 
present session of the 83d Congress, we 
have recognized the need for highway 
construction and improvement and have 
passed legislation toward this goal. I 
voted for the bill so that my constituents 
who are dependent on the automobile 
for their transportation will be able to 
pursue their daily tasks with speed, 
safety, and convenience. 

It is well known that during the past 
year the 25th Congressional District has 
grown faster than any other area in Los 
Angeles County. New subdivisions have 
sprung up in Pomona, Whittier, Covina, 
Azusa, El Monte. Construction has in- 
creased sharply in Alhambra and in 
Arcadia. Since we do not have a public 
rapid transit system, the automobile pro- 
vides the only means by which we can 
go from place to place. 

This new highway bill corrects a pre- 
vious injustice suffered by motorists. 
Formerly as much as 40 percent of Fed- 
eral taxes collected on gasoline and 
motor oil sales were diverted for uses 
totally unconnected with improving 
highways and roads. 

Now, for the first time in history, the 
expenditures for highways are within a 
few hundred thousand dollars of tax col- 
lections, This means that for the next 
2 years, beginning July 1, the Federal 
Government will match State expendi- 
tures with almost $966 million per year. 
California will receive $43,061,000 for all 
highway purposes. 

How will this benefit the 25th Congres- 
sional District? Under the new law, we 
will receive matching funds for construc- 
tion of interstate highways and freeways. 
It should be noted that United States 
Highway No. 66, and United States High- 
ways Nos. 60, 70, and 99 as well as United 
States Highway No. 101 pass through our 
area. We know them more familiarly 
as Foothill Boulevard, Garvey and Valley 
Boulevards, and Whittier Boulevard, re- 
spectively. The Ramona freeway and 
the Santa Ana freeway are also parts of 
this system. These highways carry the 
bulk of the traffic to and from out-of- 
State points as well as hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens who live in the 25th 
District but work in Los Angeles. 
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Not to be ignored are the roads and 
streets which constitute the vast network 
of our secondary system. These are the 
feeders to the freeways and they are the 
streets within our cities, towns, and 
neighborhoods which are important to 
our local businessmen. 

Recreation is not forgotten either, as 
funds are available for the development 
of forest roads and trails. 

The farmers in our 25th Congressional 
District will benefit from better farm-to- 
market roads, thus preventing undue 
crop spoilage. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time that 
Congress has voted to help our State and 
district with a problem that we have 
wrestled with for two decades. A trend 
has been reversed in that the decision 
as to spending of the money will be with 
those who know our needs best—our local 
officials. Washington will not dictate 
how or where the funds will be distrib- 
uted. If we need more freeways, we can 
build them. If some other part of the 
State needs some other type of highway, 
it can build it. ‘Thus we will get a dollar’s 
worth of highway for every dollar of 
highway tax money sent to Washington. 

With these funds, matched by contri- 
butions from the State of California, our 
25th Congressional District will see the 
growth of a modern highway system and 
the beginning of a long-overdue attack 
on the crucial problem of reducing the 
annual toll of highway deaths and 
injuries. 

Let us not forget the effect the law 
will have on our local economy. More 
jobs will be created by these projects. 
This is an example of government work- 
ing to build prosperity based on peace 
rather than on war. 

Mr. Speaker, I was proud to vote for 
this new highway construction and im- 
provement bill. 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
@ petition which I have received from 
the First Baptist Church in Nitro, 
W. Va. The petition is signed by 50 
Persons, and it is in support of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes. 

The petition follows: 


Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The undersigned do petition you in favor 
of the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) which would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 


in newspapers, periodicals, etc. and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We under- 
stand this bill is to receive a hearing before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Nrrro, W. Va. 
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Committee on May 19-21. We ask that you 
use your influence in favor of this bill and 
that you vote for the Bryson bill when it 
comes before the House. We respectfully 
ask that you present this petition to the 
House and have a note made of it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Warren B. Moyer, Virginia Craig Moyer, 
Grace L. Peck, Ida Mae Stiff, Blanche 
Baumgartner, Lura A. Melton, Lula B. 
Ingles, Minnie Ethel Smith, Bertha 
Mabe, Dorothy A. Powell, G. P. Size- 
more, Nitro; Georgia M. Brothers; 
Minnie V. Brewer, Dorothy M. Hudson, 
Clarence W. Hudson, Ina Sheets, Agnes 
O. Burdette, Mrs. Fay Gandee, Chloe 
Payne, A. W. Milhorn, Nitro; John C. 
Jarvis, South Charleston; Lillie Mc- 
Coy, Ruth Viola Knight, M. A. Ruther- 
ford, Mrs. N. L. Gentry, N. L. Gentry, 
Arilda Sublette, Myrtle Lanham, Hilda 
Pearl McCallister, Gladys Meadors, 
Virginia Alderson, Marie Trout, Grace 
O. Draper, Lon Jackson Esteppe, Jr., 
Ruby Esteppe, Marie Dye, E. W. Dye, 
Franuline Goodall, Johnny B. Goodall, 
Mrs. John Santrock, Belle Dodrill, John 
F. Santrock, John F. Sheets, S. L. Bur- 
dette, Edith S. Sublette, Harvey A. 
Sublette, Ora Florence Eastes, Leon 
Eastes, Ella Marguerite Grover, Frank 
E. Grover, Nitro. 


Armed Forces Coddling of Athletes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
vigorous editorial from the sports pages 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune on 
the subject of coddling of athletes by 
the Armed Forces has just come to my 
attention. It was written by William 
McG. Keefe, sports editor of that news- 
paper, who, parenthetically, gave me my 
first newspaper job when I was still in 
high school. Bill Keefe’s editorial strikes 
at the very heart of the situation. It 
is more the pity that other sportswriters 
in this country have not expressed them- 
selves in like manner. 

I have gotten the impression that in- 
stead of being eager to cooperate in 
bringing cases of coddling to the atten- 
tion of the people, a certain segment of 
the press in the sports area has been 
inclined to minimize the seriousness of 
the situation. 

In spite of this obstacle, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hess], who headed 
the investigating committee, has ren- 
dered a distinct service. It must also 
be stated for the Recorp that every 
expression of cooperation was received 
from the Army through its spokesman, 
General Powell. 

As a result of this investigation, a new 
monitoring system will be instituted by 
the Army in an effort to curtail a repeti- 
tion of such practices, which admittedly 
were the exception and not the rule. 
Even one exception, however, is repre- 
hensible as evidenced in the case of 
Sugar Ray Robinson. 

This case smells as much now as it 
did 10 years ago. 
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And if “Sugar Ray” Robinson thinks 
an injustice has been done him, he has 
within his power the opportunity to 
right that wrong. 

All “Sugar Ray” Robinson has to do 
is ask to appear before the committee 
and tell his story. 

If he thinks the record does him an 
injustice and does not present his case 
in its true and taudry light, all he has 
to do is to ask for his record to be 
given public clearance by the Army. He 
alone holds the key to this situation, 
The Army, under the regulations, can. 
not and will not release his record, un. 
less given permission to do so by the 
individual himself, in this instance, 
“Sugar Ray” Robinson. 

I personally do not believe he will ask 
or give permission to have his record 
released to the public because I have a 
deep feeling that such public airing 
would make the whole mess smell far 
more rotten than at the moment. 

Anyway here is what one sports editor, 
Bill Keefe, thinks about the situation: 

VIEWING THE NEws 
(By Bill Keefe) 
CODDLING AND DISLOYALTY 


For the sake of the gallant and loyal boys 
whose bodies either lie in far-away South 
Pacific, European, or Korean graves, or whose 
remains were brought home, many times to 
widowed mothers; for the sake of the thou- 
sands of hopelessly crippled men who must 
go through life bearing crosses that include 
want and torture; for the sake of the mil- 
lions of courageous and upstanding young 
Americans who served their country; let it 
be hoped that Eppre Hésert and other deter- 
mined and courageous Congressmen and 
Senators push the coddling of athletes by 
Army and Navy to the limit. A prison term 
at hard labor would not be severe enough 
for the slackers who shirked duty to the 
country that takes such good care of them, 
or for the brass, however high, that either 
winked at or boldly perpetrated this 
coddling. 

Several weeks ago Look magazine carried 
an article about a young soldier who had 
been sentenced to face a firing squad because 
he had refused to shoot a firearm at the 
enemy though he said he gladly would face 
enemy fire or do anything else that he could. 
He did not desert; did not even go AWOL. 
And he stepped into the unknown with the 
courage of his convictions, his only request 
being: “Please shoot straight.” All the top 
“brass” approved his execution. 

Yet here was a boxing champion—a great 

fighter possessing a perfect physique—who 
deserted, was brought back, forgiven and 
finally given an honorable’ discharge. 
“Sugar Foot” Ray Robinson, a Negro boxer 
who has been acclaimed one of the best 
fighters in modern ring history, did that; 
his act was covered up, he was pronounced 
“emotionally unfit” for military service and 
honorably discharged so that now he can 
avail himself of all the privileges of veterans’ 
care. 
There were scores and scores of others— 
most of them white men—besides Robinson 
and the big Negro Willie Mays. Their “cod- 
dling” certainly cannot be pleasing to 4 
mother whose only son was called into serv- 
ice, a mother who felt her boy must go to 
the defense of the Nation. 

Robinson's case will take lots of explain- 
ing. The American Boxing Association's 
policy committee was holding a meeting in 
New York at the time Robinson jumped off 
a Navy ship and deserted. Izzy Mattes, 
chairman of the Louisiana State Athletic 
Commission at the time, was on this com- 
mittee and he said the military police not 
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only rounded Robinson up but, when he 
resisted arrest, beat him to a pulp. 

That wasn’t what got Robinson excused 
from military duty, however. He simply did 
not choose to fight, like that young Michigan 
conscientious objector written up in Look— 
and who was shot by a firing squad. 

Little will come of this investigation I 
guess. When you think of how the “snooze” 
job at Pearl Harbor was smoothed out and 
now the many blunders of top “brass” were 
prushed aside with the explanation “they are 
expendable” (meaning the loyal young 
Americans who were victims of these blun- 
ders), you can’t hope to see justice done on 
pehalf of the dead or maimed heroes who 
fought for these fair-haired wards of the 
“prass.” Under the theory that “brass” can 
do no wrong, the “coddling” cases will be 
puried quickly, but not in honor as were 
so many thousands of loyal young Americans 
who were not lucky enough to be “coddled” 
athletes. 





Some Views on Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, juvenile 
delinquency is a major problem in this 
Nation. It is interesting and valuable 
to hear the views on this problem of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, the able Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the editorial views of the Courier-Post, 
of Camden, N. J. 

I include an editorial which appeared 
in the Courier-Post on May 1, 1954: 

J. EoGar Hoover’s VIEWS ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


J. Edgar Hoover, who is in a position to 
speak authoritatively, shares the belief of 
many other experts that the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency and crime in 
this country is basically due to parental 
failure. 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was asked this question among 
12 in an interview by William K. Hutchinson, 
Washington correspondent of International 
News Service, which the Courier-Post printed 
Thursday: 

“Is juvenile. delinquency in many 
stances adult delinquency?” 

“Most emphatically,” was Hoover’s reply. 
“The parents have the basic responsibilities 
of teaching their children to be good citi- 
zens. They know the child best—his in- 
terests, desires, and weaknesses. They must 
see that he learns to obey the law, respects 
the rights of others, and behaves as a good 
citizen, 

“All too often parents abdicate this re- 
sponsibility—that is today one of the great 
tragedies of American life. The home be- 
comes merely a place to sleep, eat a few 
bites or change clothes. No longer is it a 
center of living and learning.” 

Hoover does not contend that parents 
alone have the responsibility for making 
good citizens out of their children. Respon- 
sibility also is shared by the schools, 
churches, civic organizations and law en- 
forcement agencies. But, he insists, the 
primary responsibility is on the parents: 
“Nothing can replace the warm understand- 
ing, companionship and guidance of a father 
or mother.” 

Overcrowded and handicapped in other re- 
Spects as they are, Hoover says, the schools 
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are not able to do all they should in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. He thinks 
law enforcement officers generally are doing 
good work in this field, and that the Nation 
owes a great debt of gratitude to those who 
conduct programs designed to prevent delin- 
quency. 

Youth-serving agencies, according to 
Hoover, are doing magnificent work and 
without them he shudders to think what the 
delinquency rate would be. What we need 
is many more such agencies, he says, better 
supported financially. 

Juvenile vandals—those who destroy and 
damage property—are dealt with too leni- 
ently in most cases, Hoover believes. 

“They are more than potential delin- 
quents,” he says, “They are actual delin- 
quents. Vandalism is a serious problem, es- 
pecially the tearing up of school property, 
defacing churches, etc. To regard such 
actions as ‘children’s play’ or the ‘outlet of 
youthful energy’ is to be highly unrealistic. 

“Much delinquency, I am sure, could be 
prevented if the youngster knew he would 
have to face the consequences. Many times 
juveniles count on being released because of 
some technicality of the law because they 
are so young or for ‘just one more chance.’” 

Parents should be compelled to pay for 
vandalism committed by their children, in 
Hoover's opinion, both in the interest of jus- 
tice and as to what would be a most effective 
means of instilling the proper sense of par- 
ental responsibility in them. 

“I venture to say such a requirement 
would change the attitude of many parents,” 
the FBI Chief comments, and in this as in 
other opinions expressed in this interview 
he "undoubtedly is on solid ground. 

The Courier-Post is glad to note once more 
Hoover speaks out for the policy followed by 
this newspaper on the subject of publishing 
the names of juvenile offenders, which is a 
controversial question in the press through- 
out the country at this time. 

“While the wayward child who makes his 
first mistake should be treated with under- 
standing,” Hoover says, “I have come to the 
view that there has been too much coddling. 

“Perhaps if the newspapers in the more 
serious cases were to start publishing the 
names of delinquents and their parents, the 
power of public opinion would have a salu- 
tary effect.” 

That closely coincides with the Courier- 
Post’s opinion and policy on the question. 

While the majority of American news- 
papers at present may pursue the opposite 
policy, we believe that eventually they will 
come to see that it works more harm than 
good and will swing round to our way of 
thinking. 





Newsday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
immediately after World War II the 
principal daily newspaper in the First 
Congressional District of New York, 
Newsday, was a relatively small and, out- 
side of the area, unknown newspaper. In 
8 years this paper has risen to the top of 
the journalistic family. After having 
been awarded the Pulitzer prize for meri- 
torious public service on Monday last, 
May 3, Newsday now finds itself in the 
Hall of Fame of journalism. 
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Newsday earned this great honor for 
having exposed a racketeer, for having 
presented to the public the evils of an 
unscrupulous labor boss now serving his 
prison sentence. This newspaper has 
done a public service in many other 
fields. Its editorial policy has consist- 
ently defended the rights of free men. 
It is actively fighting to preserve the 
dignity of man in its present struggle 
against vicious legislative abuses. It has 
attempted to give Long Island daily news 
coverage from Montauk Point through 
Queens County. It has been successful. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the membership 
of the House would be interested in this 
newspaper’s editorial following notifica- 
tion of its Pulitzer prize award: 

THE PULITZER PRIZE 


The Pulitzer prize is the greatest honor 
that can be bestowed on & newspaper or a 
newspaperman, It is the one award above 
all others that means a newspaper has ful- 
filled its obligation to its readers. We are 
profoundly grateful that Newsday has won 
the Pulitzer prize for meritorious public 
service. It is recognition of 4 years of work, 
frustration, and final success in ridding Long 
Island of William C. DeKoning. 

The Pulitzer prize is awarded each year to 
the newspaper which is considered to best 
fill the requirements of the late Joseph Pul- 
itzer, who was, until his death in 1911, pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
New York World. Pulitzer described his ideal 
for a pape. as “an institution that should 
always fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight 
demagogs of all parties, never belong to 
any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satisfied with 
merely printing news, always be drastically 
independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty.” 

The awards established by the terms of 
his will also provided for the establishment 
of a school of journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. They are awarded annually by the 
trustees of the university, on the recommen- 
dation of a group of topflight journalists. 

Newsday proudly joins the distinguished 
company that includes the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Baltimore Sun, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the New York Times, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Los Angeles Times, and the 
Atlanta Constitution. 

COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


No one person at Newsday can be cited 
for the prize. It the result of years of 
cooperative effort on the part of many mem- 
bers of the writing, editing, photographic, 
and art staffs. Some of those who share in 
our honor have left Newsday for other jobs. 
Some, like the writer of the first series on 
the life of William DeKoning, had to remain 
anonymous at the time because of the danger 
of physical reprisal. 

But if anyone can be singled out above the 
others, it is Managing Editor Alan Hathway. 
The nomination for the award was made in 
the name of Alan Hathway and staff, and 
there it rightly belongs. Hathway spent 
more hours, more effort, more energy on the 
story than any other Newsday member. It 
was he who was cited by David Holman, 
DeKoning’s attorney, as the man most re- 
sponsible for DeKoning’s downfall. 

Alan Hathway, however, is the first to re- 
alize that his efforts could not have succeeded 
without the courage and persistence of the 
staff, 

We are proud of both. We trust that 
our pridefulness will not make us pompous 
or fat cat. 
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You our readers will be the final Judges of 
that. And if perchance we start sounding 
boastful, please give us our comeuppance. 

We will have deserved it. 

In the meantime—“Oh, what a wonderful 


day.” 





Bagley and Shevlin, Minn., Businessmen 
Support Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the busi- 
nessmen of Bagley and Shevlin, Minn., 
in support of parity prices for farmers. 

This is another resolution in the long 
series of statements of support for farm- 
ers by businessmen in communities 
throughout my district. Our people 
know that the towns and villages cannot 
prosper when the farmers are impover- 
ished, and it is indeed a tribute to the 
great cooperative spirit of the people of 
the area which I have the honor to rep- 
resent to have so many testimonials of 
support for farmers by businessmen and 
townspeople. 

It is also gratifying to me to know 
that so many citizens, in addition to 
farmers, are supporting my effort to get 
at least 90 percent parity, with our aim 
at 100 percent parity for farm products. 

The resolution adopted by the Bagley 
and Shevlin, Minn., business and profes- 
sional people as it appeared in the Farm- 
ers Independent of Bagley, Minn., on 
March 11, 1954, follows: 

PaRITY FOR THE FARMERS 

Being the State of Minnesota is a majority 
agricultural State, the businessmen of this 
village feel that it is most imperative that 
we work side by side with those attempting 
to maintain a farm program which will 
enrich and develop the agricultural activi- 
ties wherever they are a major industry or 
source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of this village, re- 
solved that we go on recerd condemning any 
effort on the part of any Congressman, the 
Department of Agriculture, or any agency for 
attempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress shall not 
only maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall 
try to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price support, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production 
control which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the producer, 
which shall be based on industry, security, 
and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

Michels Tavern, Art Michel; N. A. Larson 
Insurance, N. A. Larson; C. V. Swanson, 
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dentist; L. B. Hartz Store, M. A. Offerdah!; 
American Legion, Nels Herman; Community 
Locker Co-op, Art Brustad; Bagley Co-op 
Creamery Co., Chester Traaseth, manager; 
Bagley Cleaners, Bud Berg, owner. 

Clearwater County Co-op Trucking Associ- 
ation, O. A. Brown, manager; Bagley Mercan- 
tile Co., I. Lee, manager; Martins Drugstore, 
F. Martin, owner; Goodnough Grill, J. B. 
Goodnough, owner; Bagley Bakery, Lowell 
McDougall; Fashion Shoppe, Alma Amund- 
son; Chris and Olive Solee, Solee’s Cafe; Dud- 
ley-Beaver Garage; Anderson Pure Oil Serv- 
ice; Kenneth Cease, Kenny’s Sales and Serv- 
ice; Amundson Motor Co., Art Amundson. 

Bagley Implement Co., Jonas Jonson; Cen- 
tral Co-op Bookkeeping Service, C. 8S. Bru- 
stad; Joe’s Corner Tavern, Fred Huwe; Bagley 
Co-op Co., E. L. Prestemon, manager; Bag- 
Tey Co-op Oil Association, Art Hopke, man- 
ager; Walker's Welding Shop, James Walker; 
David F. Edgar Machine Shop; Aune Motor 
Co., Melvin Aune; Everhart Bros.; Wilcox 
Lumber Co., G. E. Lebeda; Hank's Shoe Shop; 
Bagley Trading Post, W. M. Bertholf. 

Nelson Upholstery, Norman J. Nelson; 
Honstad Implement Co., O. O. Honstad; 
Galli Home and Farm Store, Garl Galli; 
Lewy’s Toggery, L. A. Vik; Lillegaard’s Super 
Valu, J. Lillegaard; Pederson Drug Store, A. 
G. Pederson; H. C. Peterson Hardware, H. C. 
Peterson; Lundmark’s Cafe, L. R. Holm- 
gren; Merseth Clothing, J. P. Merseth; Mil- 
ler’s Barber Shop, George Miller; Hi-Way 
Store, Ed Spencer; Wolhowe Cash Market, 
Lawrence G. Wolhowe; Jasperson Chevrolet 
Co., Art Jasperson. 

Olsons Meat Market, H. W. Olson; Bor- 
gerding Timber Co., N. Borgerding; Thor- 
beck’s Standard Service, Dave Thorbeck; 
Coast-to-Coast Store, Andy Person; Gesell 
Concrete Block Co., Wm. Gesell; clerk of dis- 
trict court, John O. Hanson; register of 
deeds, H. Slaastuen; county highway en- 
gineer, Fred Harrison; land commissioner, 
Elmer Walde; county treasurer, Virgil Hill; 
county auditor, Geo. D. Allen; county as- 
sessor, R. S. Craig; county judge of probate, 
Melvin T. Anderson; county sheriff, Melvin 
P. Brustad; county superintendent of 
schools, Mae B. Barness; county veterans’ 
service office, Geo. W. Anderson; county 
attorney, O. E. Lewis. 

Shevlin: Ray Hines liquor store; Kivisto 
Repair Shop; Velaski Store; C. J. Paulson, 
general store; Larry’s Standard Service; 
Heden & Wilde Garage; Gordon’s Service Sta- 
tion; Almas Coffee Shop; Gordon Cafe; Theo. 
E. Olson, Farmers Co-op Creamery; Geo. 
Kirkeby, locker operator; P. E. Bromaghin, 
Shevlin Liquor Store; Even Ekre, livestock 
dealer; R. C. Hershey, gas-station operator; 
Genne Philp, road contractor; Hank’s Barber 
Shop; F. Duphorn, depot agent. 


Sanne 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shal] be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepenq. 
ent Office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or docyments in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports op 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ree. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur. 
nished (and shall not be transferable), $ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of specches in pamphiet form. 
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What Is Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


.Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address entitled “What Is Money?” 
delivered by Harold B. Wess, professor 
of business administration and retailing, 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
before the Chesapeake Chapter of Rob- 
ert Morris Associates in Washington, 
D. C., on May 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat Is Money? 
(By Harold B. Wess) 

In my opinion, inflation is still the No. 1 
threat to our economy and our way of life. 
We could have runaway inflation if the Gov- 
ernment should continue to spend more than 
it gets. This could come about by printing 
or by borrowing bank credit for which no 
corresponding goods are made available. 
Lenin is reported to have made the now 
famous statement that the surest way to 
destroy the capitalist free-enterprise system 
was to “debauch the currency,” to wreck the 
monetary system upon which it depends. 

For almost a quarter of a century we have 
been doing our best to fulfill Lenin's wish. 
Some Of it was not of our own making; we 
fought one and a half wars during which 
time we created a supply of money for things 
that were ultimately destroyed. We have the 
money, but not the things. 

We are, however, responsible for lots of 
money created for sheer waste, and that is 
criminal, and could result in national suicide. 
This debasing of our currency, started over 
20 years ago, has taken such root in our 
thinking about money that even a conserva- 
tive government such as we have now finds 
it extremely difficult to reverse the trend. 
In fact, an administration that would at- 
tempt to follow through on an honest but 
painful process of currency stabilization 
would risk its political life, because cur- 
rency debasers are ready and willing with 
& promise of a money handout. Politicians 
have learned that money can be created 
faster than goods and money makes votes. 
Printing money is now one of the world’s 
fastest growing industries, and sloppy think- 
ing about money has become a characteristic 
of our times. 

We ought to take warning from what hap- 
pened to European countries which adopted 
the expedient of financing heavy government 
expenditures. by, in effect, printing money. 
Serious inflation resulted with social and 
political disorders and collapse. 

A Senator and two economists recently 
made public statements that the current 
economic adjustment is due to the attempted 
hard money policy of the present adminis- 
tration. I doubt that any business failed to 
Prosper because it had to pay one-half per- 
cent more for the use of money or that a cus- 
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tomer did not buy her dream house because 
she had to pay an additional half percent 
for her money. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, the eminent 
economist, stated in the New York Times on 
April 11, “The drop in production has been 
mainly due to the shift from building up 
inventories to leveling off inventories * * * 
people have more money to spend now than 
last year. Much light will be shed on the 
present recession * * * by understanding 
why consumers are spending such a small 
part of their income after taxes.” In the 
same article Professor Slichter has this to 
say about deficit financing, “Deficit financ- 
ing, whether it results from tax reduction or 
increased spending tends to expand the 
money supply. Unless contrary action is 
taken at an appropriate later time, the final 
result is a permanent dilution of the cur- 
rency.” 

This point of view is also well stated by 
Beardsly Ruml: “Much as we want a fiscal 
policy that will help us to get and hold a 
high level of prosperity, much as we want 
high production and high employment, we 
do not want a fiscal policy that would de- 
preciate the value of the dollar. We do not 
want any funny money, rubber checks, or 
trillion-mark notes. We want a sound cur- 
rency, a stable dollar, a unit o/ value that 
we can count on, money that will be worth 
tomorrow whet it is today—a medium of 
exchange that we can put our savings in, 
make contracts and leases in, do business in. 
We want to be sure that our money is good, 
that we can buy things with it at something 
like today’s prices, today, tomorrow, and in 
the years to come.” 

The FHA scandal, and the RFC scandal be- 
fore that, are tragic examples of the immoral 
climate that we have created by the belief 
that the sheer handing out of money will 
bring prosperity. Because FHA loans were 
made on evaluations considerably above ac- 
tual cost of construction apartment house 
tenants are now paying a higher rent. The 
excessive rent paid by the tenants is similar 
to an inflationary increase in the price of a 
commodity. Money in the hands of bureau- 
crats, like power in the hands of bureaucrats, 
corrupts. 

Once deficit spending becomes part of our 
way of life it creates powerful vested inter- 
ests which demand the continuance of this 
deficit spending under all conditions. Adam 
Smith once said, “What is prudence in the 
conduct of every private family can scarce 
be folly in that of a great kingdom.” We 
certainly should not tolerate the handling of 
money in the affairs of our Nation in a man- 
ner which would cause us to frown upon 
such conduct in the affairs of an individual. 
I recently heard a radio commentator char- 
acterize some of our Congressmen as “dol- 
lar-minded, penny-pinching.” All I can say 
is that we should have more of the “dollar- 
minded, penny-pinching” Congressmen in 
our midst. 

Inflation has a great appeal; inflation is 
the opium of the people; inflation rests on 
the error of confusing money with wealth, 
and, again to quote Adam Smith who said 
two centuries ago, “That wealth consists in 
money, or in gold and silver is a popular no- 
tion which naturally arises from the double 
function of money, as the instrument of 
commerce, and as the measure of value * * * 
to grow rich is to get money; and wealth and 
money, in short, are, in common language, 
considered as in every respect synonymous.” 


Wealth consists in the things we make and 
use, such as the food we grow and eat; the 
clothes we wear, the railroads we build and 
use, the factories producing ships, planes, 
automobiles, the churches and schools we 
build. The TV sets and books which adorn 
the houses we live in—that is the real wealth 
of the country. This is true now, and was 
true thousands of years ago when Aristotle 
observed, “The real wealth of a nation is not 
money but the productive powers of land 
and labor.” 

Money is simply a tool for measuring real 
wealth but it is not wealth in itself. It is 
important to grasp this concept in order 
to understand money. Even gold is not 
wealth if it is impossible to exchange it 
for things we need. King Midas who was able 
to turn everything to gold with a touch of 
his hand, found himself starving because he 
could not eat gold. A million dollars in 
itself is not wealth. It is only wealth if you 
can exchange it for something useful. Dur- 
ing World War II when civilian cars were not 
being produced, no amount of money could 
procure a new car. 

Along with the funny money philosophy 
goes the concept that the Government must 
guarantee prosperity to every group in our 
economy whether it be business, labor, or 
farmer. This goes contrary to the funda- 
mental ethics of our society under which we 
believe that the individual makes his own 
prosperity. Along with this funny-money 
philosophy goes the belief that you can get 
something for nothing and that you can 
spend more than you have and still remain 
solvent. 

The parable is still a very good form of 
teaching so let us see what we can learn 
from the following two stories: 

An officer visited a foreign port some years 
ago. Knowing his usual bad luck at the 
races, he took the precaution of leaving a 
$20 bill with the bartender of the hotel be- 
fore he went to the racetrack. The bar- 
tender put the $20 bill in the cash register 
and shortly thereafter went off duty. The 
proprietor of the hotel took the bartender’s 
place and seeing the $20 bill in the register 
decided to use it to pay the liquor dealer. 
When the liquor dealer received the $20 bill 
he paid his tailor. The tailor paid the doctor 
with the same $20 bill and the doctor, re- 
siding at the same hotel, was so delighted 
with the unexpected promptness of payment 
that he turned the $20 bill over to the hotel 
as part payment of his rent. Thus the $20 
bill found its way back to the cash register. 
When the officer returned from the races he 
claimed the $20 bill from the bartender and 
upon receiving it, tore it to pieces. “Hey,” 
said the horrified bartender, “don’t do that.” 
“It’s alright,” answered the officer, “I was 
just told it’s counterfeit.” 

Here is the other story. Once upon a time, 
England, France, and the United States each 
had a large supply of gold bars. When one 
country shipped more merchandise than it 
imported from a particular country, the 
practice was to pay the difference in gold 
bars. These were usually shipped to the 
creditor country. After a time the three 
countries decided that shipping gold back 
and forth, using a lot of valuable space on 
ships, was both cumbersome and expensive. 

to take all the gold the United 
States, Britain, and France had and ship !t to 
& small island in the Pacific for safe keeping. 
They arranged the gold bars in threc piles— 
one for each country. They engaged a na- 
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tive who lived on the island who could 
barely read and write but knew enough to 
transfer the gold bars from one pile to an- 
other as directed. If a transaction was such 
that Britain owed half a million dollars’ 
worth of gold to the United States, the na- 
tive took this amount of bars from Britain's 
pile and placed it on the pile of the United 
States, and this completed the transaction. 

As the transactions between the three 
countries continued, the native periodically 
received slips of paper directing him to 
transfer gold from one pile to the other. 
Once a year representatives from each of the 
three nations visited the island to check 
whether the quantity of gold in each pile 
corresponded with their own records. They 
would report to their respective nations that 
everything was in order. 

One year the three representatives came 
to make their annual inspection; but—no 
island. There had occurred a volcanic erup- 
tion and the island, gold, and native were all 
sunk in the bottom of the ocean. They did 
not know what to do. If they announced to 
the world that all the gold was gone, it 
would create a world panic. So, after delib- 
eration, they agreed to report that every- 
thing was in order, that each pile of gold 
had the number of bars in accordance with 
the record. And 60 France, Britain, and 
the United States continued to send little 
slips of paper, keeping the same records, and 
business went on as usual. Billions of dol- 
lars worth of business continued to be trans- 
acted in the belief that the gold was being 
properly allocated, but actually there was no 
gold—only faith. 

These two parables dramatically teach us 
the vital lesson that fundamentally money 
is faith—faith in the ethics of the managers 
of our money. 

Money, as we all know, was not always 
gold, silver, or paper. There was a period be- 
fore modern money evolved when people 
bartered things in exchange for other things 
and services. A story is told of a Parisian 
concert singer who entertained on a far off 
island and was paid with pigs, turkeys, 
chickens, tropical fruits, etc. This seems 
funny to us, but even today, there are places 
in this country where the doctor is still paid 
for his professional services in chickens, 
eggs, and other daily essentials. 

Before the Revolutionary War, it was not 
unusual for students to pay their tuition 
with a cow. This is what is known as a 
pecuniary transaction in a very literal sense. 
the word pecuniary comes from the word 
pecunia which is Latin for money. It is 
derived from the word pecus which means 
cattle. This would seem to indicate that 
money traces itself back to cattle as a 
medium of exchange. 

In 1618, the Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia ordered that tobacco should be 
valued at the rate of three shillings for the 
pound weight. In other words, tobacco be- 
came a medium of exchange. At different 
times in our country’s history, sugar, racoon 
skins, a gallon of peach brandy, and other 
commodities were used as money or a 
medium of exchange. 

From June 1932 to June 1952 the money 
supply of the United States increased 500 
percent and wholesale prices rose 167 per- 
cent. If our country did not have the great 
productive capacity we are blessed with, we 
could by now have runaway inflation. But 
even our great productive capacity could not 
produce the goods and services as fast as we 
were able to create a supply of money and 
that is why our savings have lost half of their 
purchasing power. In spite of pious ration- 
alization, the fact is that we are far from 
having achieved a stable dollar and the test 
is that the real value of the dollar has been 
going only one way—down. We will have to 
use heroic measures to stop this trend. 
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There are those who say that if you dou- 
ble the supply of money without increasing 
the supply of goods and services—“so what?” 
All it means is that everybody is using $2 
instead of $1 for all the goods they buy or 
sell. But not everyone is sitting around 
with land, buildings, machinery, inventories, 
etc. What about those who have made con- 
tracts for future delivery? What about those 
living on fixed income? What about those 
who paid a dollar in insurance and stand to 
get back a dollar worth only 50 cents? 

Subsidy handouts have become part of 
our funny money philosophy. Our Govern- 
ment is now running a large butter cartel 
by holding 264 million pounds of butter in 
storage with the result that millions of con- 
sumers are being forced to pay more for it. 
The Government is now paying to store 
three quarters of a billion bushels of corn 
that might well be used to produce cheaper 
pork. Through this money support handout 
we create the curious anomaly that corn in 
the warehouse is a surplus while corn for 
feed is scarce. Actually what the Govern- 
ment is doing is to tax successful private 
business in order to support unsuccessful 
private business. 

Inflation brings benefits for a short time 
to favored groups at the expense of others. 
In the long run it brings disaster to the 
whole community. The Government inflates 
the currency when it begins to borrow and 
spend for nonproductive purposes. Thus it 
increases the credit currency without in- 
creasing an equivalent amount of goods and 
services. Increasing the money supply as a 
result of borrowing by governments, has 
been a fundamental factor in causing price 
increases and runaway inflations throughout 
the history of the world. 

A government cannot keep piling up debt 
indefinitely because it will ultimately result 
in bankruptcy. Adam Smith observed, 
“When national debts have once become ac- 
cumulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, 
I believe, a single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. The libera- 
tion of the public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a bankruptcy; sometimes 
by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by a pretended one.” 

We have a tendency to use the words “hard 
money,” “easy money,” and “soft money” 
too loosely. There are degrees of “hard,” 
“soft,” and “easy.” For instance, gold is 
hard; so is cast iron. Gold has no give to it. 
Cast iron is hard but only on the surface. 
Crack cast iron and it wil break. Many 
government-controlled currencies that ap- 
pear hard on the surface will crack with the 
first jar in the economy. Rubber is soft and 
that is where we get the concept of the 
“rubber dollar.” I prefer, when talking 
about money, to think of it in terms of 
leather, which does not stretch as readily 
as rubber but has more give to it than gold. 

We know that so long as most of our exist- 
ing national debt is in the hands of banks, 
we have the bases for currency and credit 
expansion that is inflationary. Let us get 
& substantial part of the existing national 
debt into the hands of the savers at an at- 
tractive, competitive interest rate. 

We must take the management of money 
and credit out of the realm of politics. The 
time has come—vwe are at another crossroads. 
In 1908, as part of the aftermath of the dis- 
astrous panic of 1907, the National Monetary 
Commission was established. Let us now 
again appoint a board of experts who would 
be commissioned to make a complete study 
of our money and credit structure. It is 
not too late yet to reexamine all inflationary 
acts and practices of the last 25 years. Let 
this board recommend policies that will sta- 
bilize our dollar and reverse the trend toward 
inflation and an ever-rising public debt. 
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Development of Visual Teaching Aids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, 
American Legion, Wichita Falls, Tex., is 
sponsoring a national competition to 
stimulate the development of visual 
teaching aids in our schools. 

The Thomas Fowler Post has an entry 
of its own and is challenging all comers. 

Details of the competition are set 
forth in an article sent to me recently by 
Frank E. Williams, adjutant of the post. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, Ameri- 
can Legion, Wichita Falls, Tex., like many 
other such units, is named for a fine young 
American who fell in foreign service during 
World War II. It is dedicated to rendering 
every possible service to improve the pros- 
pects of every American boy and girl for 
fruitful long life. For that reason, this 
group turned its attention recently to a new 
method of teaching arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades of Wichita Falls, Tex., public 
schools, and promptly voted to sponsor 4 
national contest to reveal or stimulate the 
development of similar methods in any cur- 
ricular subject, in other American com- 
munities. 

What the Thomas Fowler Post discovered 
in the Wichita Falls Schools is the Attaboy 
Puzzle Game. Its author is Arvil Davis, a 
teacher in the elementary grade schools of 
Wichita Falls since 1937, save for 2 years as 
a staff sergeant with the United States Air 
Transport Command in Africa. He applied 
himself first to a device by which children 
could master their basic number combina- 
tions, quickly, surely—and pleasantly. In- 
terested in testing the value of his system he 
arranged for a contest. The approximately 
30 pupils in one of his classes were pitted 
against a selected group of like number in 
another school—one, in fact, in which the 
inherent IQ would be notably higher than 
in his group. The latter group tackled the 
assignment by the customary methods. 
Over a given period, the Davis class using 
the Attaboy method scored a decisive victory. 

The Attaboy Puzzle Games consist of a 
series of board puzzles similar to jigsaw— 
one each for addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. Each board con- 
tains 24 basic problems using different pos- 
sible combinations of numbers zero through 
nine. The cutout pieces bear the answers 
to the problems thus posed. Only the cor- 
rect answer will fit the opening under each 
problem. Mistakes, therefore, are impossi- 
ble. The game may be played by one per- 
son, working against time in completion of 
the four boards. Or it may be played by as 
many as four in mutual competition. The 
player first completing the board first as- 
signed him wins the first round. The boards 
are rotated so that each player has worked 
each of the four boards—when the final 
winner can be determined. The secret of it 
is, according to its creator, that “children 
learn very quickly that ‘six times seven is 
42’ when it means winning or losing a game.” 
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Davis put the Attaboy Puzzle Games into 

production in attractive contrasting colors, 
using the garage at his home as factory and 
warehouse. Soon production of boards was 
‘ened to ® commercial plant, printing to 
a printing firm. Davis continues to direct a 
circulation and distribution. Attaboy has 
been distributed in 29 of this country’s 
ctates, more than 20,000 sets have been sold, 
ee uction in increasing. 
on we impressive exhibit, the Thomas 
owler Post responded quickly, “It’s possible 
y will ever be found to make castor oil 
take,” they observed, “but anyway, 
this solves @ problem in primary arithmetic.” 
Furthermore, they observed, an increase of 
100 to 200 percent in elementary grade school 
enrollment is @ certainty for the next few 
years—scholastic censuses have proved it. 
* Davis’ angle was equally practical. “Prac- 
tically everyome more than 5 years old has 
to work with arithmetic, at least in some de- 
gree, the rest of his life. That’s a long time 
to dislike doing something that can be fun. 

This is why the Thomas Fowler Post has 
come up with $250 in cash prizes to be 
awarded through national channels for the 
three best visual teaching aids in any field 
of elementary ~education—$150 for first, $75 
for second, and $25 for third place. 

Any one wishing to enter this competition 
is asked to submit the plan and explanation 
of his device to the president of his own State 
Teachers Association, or directly to the 
Thomas Fowler American Legion Post, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Submitted ideas then 
will be turned over to the president of the 
National Education Association. It will be 
suggested that he confer with the American 
Toy Manufacturers Association’s Toy Guid- 
ance Committee, and then set up a commit- 
tee of judges who will have full authority to 
name the three winners. 

Will the Davis Attaboy Games be entered? 
They certainly will—and with the full sup- 
port of the sponsoring post. After all, it’s 
Texan. But that will have nothing to do 
with adjudication of results. What the 
Thomas Fowler Post is doing, in fact, is lay- 
ing down the Texas cards, face up, on the 
table and is saying to all educators of the 
Nation: “Shower down. Let’s see who’s got 
the best plans for helping our youngsters 
master the ornery parts of necessary school- 
ing.” 

Deadline for acceptance of entries by the 
Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., will be November 15, 1954. An- 
nouncement of results before January 30, 
1955, is promised, 
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Corporal Dickenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
on the subject of Corporal Dickenson 
which was published in the Somerset 
Daily American of May 6. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

Dickenson 

Cpl. Edward 8. Dickenson, who feared 
what would happen to him in the event of 
his re to the United States and then 
yielded to a stronger impulse to return, has 
gotten his reward, 
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The Reds had told him what would hap- 
pen to him if he returned to the United 
States. Twenty-three other American sol- 
diers remained with the Reds rather than 
take the medicine. One other changed his 
mind later, 

Dickenson has been given 10 years at hard 
labor for his misdeeds. He was convicted 
of having spied on his fellow American pris- 
oners and worked the will of the Communists 
upon them, 

Twenty-two of the Americans who refused 
to return home at the time the armistice was 
proclaimed in Korea are yet with the Reds. 

The question before the court that tried 
Dickenson was difficult to answer. The evi- 
dence of his misdoings seems to have been 
convincing. But at a time when he could 
have escaped the prison sentences at hard 
labor, he repented of his sins and returned 
to the United States, 

The question is: 

Will the sentence imposed upon Dickenson 
deter other soldiers in like circumstances, 
perhaps in peril of their lives, from acting 
as Dickenson acted, or will it make service 
in the Armed Forces itself a penalty for 
something or other. 

There will be a variety of opinions among 
Dickenson’s fellow Americans. 

The most likely foe American soldiers will 
face in the near future is the same sort 
that Dickenson faced. The so-called law of 
nations will have no influence upon that 
foe. Captives will face death, denying in- 
formation the foe desires, or refusing coop- 
eration with the enemy. 

It is certain that an American should not 
imperil the lives of his fellows to save his 
own life, but psychiatrists before the court 
martial attested that there are conditions 
under which a soldier placed in Dickenson’s 
position loses the power to choose between 
right and wrong. 

The fact is that after hesitating, after 
tossing in his mind the question of return- 
ing home, Dickenson determined to throw 
himself upon the mercy of his fellow 
Americans. 

The mercy he got is 10 years in prison at 
hard labor and dishonorable discharge from 
the Army. 





Democratic Views on Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, May 6, I addressed a meeting 
of the nationalities division of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the Vandenberg Room 
of the Capitol. Iask unanimous consent 
that my prepared remarks on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks or Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, oF 
New York, BEeroreE THE NATIONALITIES 
Division oF THE Democratic NATIONAL 
CoMMITTEE 
It gives me much satisfaction to be at this 

luncheon meeting of the nationalities divi- 

sion of the Democratic National Committee. 

I am proud to be a vice chairman of that 

committee and to serve under the distin- 

guished leadership of my good friend, Se 
tor Green, and with my other colleagues 
the Senate and House, 


a 
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I need not tell those assembled here how 
deep is my concern for the weifare and the 
interests of all the nationalities groups in 
this country. They are, in composite, the 
breath and sptrit of America. They give to 
America one of its special flavors which sets 
our country apart from all the other coun- 
tries of the world. 


Each nationality group has an interest in 
the country of its birth or descent. Added 
up, those interests are the interests of the 
United States in the world at large—in a 
world of which we are an integral part, in 
& world for whose welfare the United States 
of America bears a central responsibility. 


Today we, as Democrats but above all, as 
Americans, have a growing apprehension 
concerning the direction of our international 
policies. We have a deep anxiety for the 
peace and security of the free world. 


The strong unity of the free world which 
was forged during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
is more dangerously strained today than at 
any time in our recent memory. And this 
is our greatest danger, in the face of the 
aggressive designs and purposes of the Com- 
munist world. 

It was claimed by spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration recently that the initiative in 
world affairs is now ours and that great 
advances have been made in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism. 

I wish with all my heart that this claim 
could be justifed. But I fear it is not so. 
The march of recent events has shown this 
to be no more than a glib boast, unsup- 
ported by facts. ‘ 

Life is not so simple as that—for either 
one side or the other to claim the initiative. 

We face hard facts and a hard future, 
@ dangerous future. We must pray for the 
leaders of our Government, thought they 
be of a different political party, an inspired 
guidance for the days ahead. Should they 
blunder badly, not only will Americans suf- 
fer equally, but the whole world will suffer. 
There is no political advantage in world 
catastrophe. 

On these preponderant issues of our for 
eign policy, there is no Democratic Party 
line. There is only an American line—- 
what will best serve the cause of fredom, 
peace, justice, and security—for us and for 
all peoples. What policy will best restore 
the unity of the free world? What policy 
will best serve to hold freedom-loving men 
together in firm resistance to the rule of 
savagery and tyranny? 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions, but the questions suggest their own 
answers. Whatever policy we pursue must 
answer these criteria. I do not think our 
present policies are calculated to meet these 
tests. 

While the immediate military and political 
policies with regard to Asia are first and 
foremost in our minds these days, there are 
other questions of policy closer to home, and 
more subject to our immediate control which 
we must not neglect or forget. 

Among these are policy questions of im- 
mediate concern to the nationality groups 
assembled here today. I am thinking, for, 
instance, of our policy toward human rights, 
and our policy toward the crime of genocide. 

If the administration wants to convince 
peoples abroad of our sincerity in advocating 
the rights of all peoples, and in seeking the 
security of all peoples, whether they are in 
front of or behind the Iron Curtain, whether 
they are in Europe, in Asia, or in Africa— 
our Government should take a bolder stand 
in regard to human rights—in regard to the 
right of all peoples to aspire to freedom— 
freedom from colonialism, as well as free- 
dom from Communist tyranny. 

We should be advocating human rights in 
the United Nations. 
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We should be supporting, with whatever 


reservations are required, the human rights 
covenant. 

We should be advocating, at home and 
abroad the Genocide Convention. 

The surrender by this administration on 
the human rights front and on the Geno- 
cide Convention is one of the more shame- 
ful of our recent episodes. 

Only this week Moscow announced that 
the Soviet Government had ratified the 
Genocide Convention. What a grim paradox 
that the nation that stands indicted before 
the eyes of the world of the crime of geno- 
cide should ratify the Genocide Convention, 
while we who should be the accusers, in the 
name of those millions who have been mur- 
dered, stand silent. At least our Govern- 
ment is silent. 

The administration refuses to call on the 
leadership of the Senate to press for action 
on the Genocide Convention. The Genocide 
Convention is in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It was submitted to the Senate by 
President Truman. It is still pending— 
pigeonholed—and this administration and 
the Republican Party leadership in the Sen- 
ate refuse to take it out of that pigeonhole. 

The nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic Party should and must, I believe, 
bring these points home again and again. 
Our party should ceaselessly advocate a 
change in policy in regard to this matter. 
We should bring home to every American 
citizen, and certainly to those with ties 
abroad, that the administration has sur- 
rendered to an isolationist wing within its 
own party, in throwing overboard the Human 
Rights Covenant and the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

Instead of meaningless words about libera- 
tion, which administration leaders first say 
and then retract, the administration should 
be assuring those behind the Iron Curtain— 
both the enslaved and the enslavers, both 
the persecuted and the perscutors—that the 
tyrants will be held to account for mass ex- 
termination of peoples and for mass oppres- 
sion of peoples, and that the oppressed may 
look to us to uphold and maintain their in- 
terests, and to strive for their freedom, in 
every practical way. 

There is still another policy in which I am 
vitally interested—and in which all of you 
are vitally interested—immigration and citi- 
genship. 

President Eisenhower promised time and 
again that he would seek a revision of the 
iniquitous McCarran-Walter Act. What has 
he done to fulfill that promise? What has 
his party done to carry out that pledge? The 
answer is nothing. Almost less than noth- 
ing. There are several bills before the Con- 
gress to revise the McCarran-Walter Act— 
one a comprehensive bill—the so-called 
Lehman-Celler bill, with 31 Democratic 
sponsors—and the other a very limited bill— 
the so-called Javits-Ives bill, with 8 Repub- 
lican sponsors. 

But the Judiciary Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House have made no move to 
schedule hearings on those bills. There is 
no intention on the part of the Republican 
leadership to hold hearings on those bills. 

It is up to you, among others, to demand 
hearings, and to demand them in a voice so 
loud and so lasting, that it will echo through 
the Halls of Congress, to the end that hear- 
ings will be scheduled. That is a job for 
all nationality groups—to demand that hear- 
ings be held. Then there is the Refugee 
Relief Act. Has their ever been a legislative 
fraud so shocking as this one? President 
Eisenhower proposed to admit 240,000 emer- 
gency immigrants—refugees, displaced per- 
sons, and surplus population—within a pe- 
riod of 2 years, outside the quota. 

As enacted, the law chiseled the 240,000 
down to 209,000 to be spaced over a period of 
3 years and 8 months. Almost a year of 
that time has gone by. Do you know how 
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many refugees, orphans, displaced persons, 
and surplus population from abroad have 
been admitted to the United States? 

Well, the last time I checked—it was a 
week or so ago—the number was 8—not 
8,000, but just 8 individuals, out of 209,000. 

And there is no indication yet how the 
log-jam is going to be broken. The admin- 
istration seems to have decided that the 
safest way to administer that law is to keep 
everybody out. 

As of a week ago, there had been received 

only 3,924 assurances from United States. 
citizens for the admission of particular 
aliens abroad. The process has been made 
so cumbersome, that it takes a courtroom 
full of lawyers to fill out a single assurance 
form. 
. The Refugee Relief Act itself was a bad 
piece of legislation. It is being administered 
in the worst possible way. It is thus far a 
hoax. It can be amended. The administra- 
tion of the law can be liberalized so that the 
homeless and hopeless abroad, who need to 
come to the United States, who would make 
good citizens here, can come. 

I hope the organizations with which you 
are in contact will keep up a ceaseless pres- 
sure, will remind the administration day 
after day after day, of its pledges and hedges 
on this matter. I hope the tragic situation 
will be remedied. 

I could say more, but brevity recommends 
itself. I wish you all a most pleasant, profit- 
able and inspiring visit to the Nation’s 
capital. This is a pleasant reunion. Let us 
resolve to fight on until our battle is won, in 
November 1954, and November 1956. 


Making Economic Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the second 
of a series of three lectures, delivered by 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch at the Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, City College, New 
York, on May 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAKING ECONOMIC WEATHER 
(By Bernard M. Baruch) 


Last week the question was asked why 
man is able to perform such scientific and 
technological wonders as splitting the atom 
or conquering disease, and yet finds it so 
difficult to manage his own human affairs. 

When it comes to sciences like medicine, 
astronomy, or physics we seem like super- 
men. But with Government and economics 
our fumblings are more like those of chil- 
dren. 

Partly it is because we have not advanced 
as far in understanding the human sci- 
ences. In reading history one is struck by 
how certain patterns keep repeating them- 
selves, such as the abuses that come from 
any man being given too much power, or 
how tinkering with the value of money al- 
Ways ends up as a failure, or those curious 
madnesses which sweep over a whole peo- 
ple, like John Law's Mississippi Bubble or, in 
our own day, the 1929 stock-market craze. 

As we learn to distill the salt of wisdom 
from the vast ocean of man’s experience, I 
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believe we will discover that these patterns 
were clues to the natural laws that goverg 
human affairs. 


NOT IN OUR STARS 


But more unfortunate than the gaps in 
our knowledge are our own shortcomings, 
Even where we have known of these naturaj 
laws and how they operate we still have failed 
to work in harmony with them. Often we 
grab greedily what we can for the day, letting 
the morrow bring what it will. We put off 
doing what we know is necessary, because jt 
seems unpleasant or unpopular. Yet, par- 
ticularly in these times when our whole 
civilization is under constant attack, neg. 
lect is one thing that never seems to go 
down in price. 

We saw that in China and now in Indo. 
china, I hope we and our allies will learn 
the lesson in time to bring the European 
Defense Treaty into existence, instead of 
repeating there the cycle of tragedy through 
failing to act in time. 


A CASE HISTORY 


In this talk today, I want to concentrate 
upon economic problems, on booms and 
busts. This subject could be approached 
from many different angles. My approach 
will be by reexamining something we are 
all familiar with—the law of supply and 
demand. 

This is the most basic of all economic 
laws. It holds the key to the threat of an- 
other depression. Yet how well understood 
is it? And why, when so much is at stake, 
do we find it so difficult to discipline our. 
selves to what this law requires of us? 

To begin with, just how does supply and 
demand really work? Any number of you 
students here may be itching to rattle off an 
answer to that question. Your reply prob- 
ably would run like this: 

When demand rises, prices go up. This 
stimulates production. With good profits 
being earned, new producers enter into com- 
petition, adding to the supply. Substitutes 
come onto the market. As prices rise, con- 
sumers also buy less. In time, as demand 
lessens and supply increases, a balance is 
struck and prices start coming down. 


CHAIN OF REACTIONS 


With this fall in prices, the processes of 
adjustment reverse themselves. The new- 
est or highest cost producers are forced out 
of production or they lower their output, 
As prices fall, substitutes disappear from 
the market. Lower prices also stimulate de- 
mand. People go out to buy that auto- 
mobile or house or new clothes which they 
put off buying when prices were high. 
Again, in time, as demand expands and sup- 
ply shrinks, a new balance is found and 
prices start up again, 

All of. this\is true, but it skips over two 
crucial factors which are easily forgotten. 


First, the workings of supply and demand 
never stop. They form an endless process of 
adjustment which is always going on. This 
means that the workings of supply and de- 
mand must always be seen as part of a whole 
and not as piecemeal, spasmodic happenings. 
It is largely because this truth is neglected, 
as we shall see later on, that so many at- 
tempts to influence the workings of supply 
and demand fail. 

TRAGEDY OF OUR AGE 

Second, these adjustments take time. 
Supply and demand cannot be brought into 
balance with a presto push of the button. 
Often a whole year must pass before the 
ground can be cleared of one harvest and 
planted to another. 

And what if we do not have enough time 
for these slow workings of supply and de- 
mand, as is the case during war? 

Here we come to the most tragic, single 
failure of economic understanding in our 
lifetimes. 
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Nothing, may I repeat, nothing has cost 
this country and the rest of the world more, 
except the losses and maimings of war it- 
self, than the failure to grasp the enormous 
difference in the workings of supply and de- 
mand under conditions of war and under 
conditions of peace. 

WHaT Is NORMAL? 

Since 1914 we have either been going into 
a war or coming out of one. Twice—and this 
does not include the lesser ordeal of Korea— 
we have had to turn our economy inside out 
to meet the needs of war, and, when the 
shooting was over, to turn the economy out- 
side in to meet the needs of peace. 

In that entire period, which more than 
covers your own lifetimes, hardly a year could 
pe considered free of the pressures or shadow 
of war or postwar adjustment. Yet through 
this period most economic thinking assumed 
that we were dealing with peacetime 
problems. 

There are two main differences between 
the economics of peace and those of war. 
First, in war there is no time. What is 
needed—guns and equipment for the men 
called to the front—must be furnished with 
the least possible delay. Time means lives. 
Time can mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

War also requires a drastic redirection of 
the uses of a nation’s resources. Instead 
of producing to improve living conditions, 
we must shift our emphasis to produce what 
is needed for survival. 


WHAT WAR TAUGHT 


To try to meet the requirements of sur- 
vival through the peacetime working of sup- 
ply and demand would lose us the war. 

That was one lesson impressed upon me by 
my experience during the First World War 
as Chairman of the War Industries Board. 
Never before had the United States been 
mobilized for a modern war. We had to feel 
our way through trial and error. We quickly 
learned that, if the economy were left alone 
as in peacetime, defense production would 
be obstructed. While some profiteered, our 
soldiers and their families would suffer. 

It was not always easy to make that clear 
to all of the leaders of American industry, 
many of whom believed the Government had 
no right to interfere with how they ran their 
businesses. I remember how Judge Gary, of 
United States Steel, balked over the price we 
set for steel; also how some auto manufac- 
turers raged when we told them that three- 
fourths of their capacity would have to go for 
war. But we held firm. Only by curtailing 
civilian demand could military,demand be 
met. 

After that war was over, when I looked 
back upon our experiences, I realized that 
for wartime mobilization to be effective, 
supply and demand as it operates under 
péacetime conditions must be suspended. 
But that does not mean the principles of 
supply and demand can be ignored. Quite 
to the contrary. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


A sound mobilization requires that every 
aspect of the law of supply and demand be 
reproduced and adapted to the needs of war. 
Where during peacetime we look to the free 
workings of buying and selling to bring the 
economy into balance, in wartime the bal- 
ance must be achieved through conscious 
direction. 

Everything we tried to do in mobilizing 
America for World War I was really just 
that—a search for the wartime equivalent of 
supply and demand. 

Instead of letting prices decide what was 
to be produced, the Government said where 
the Nation’s resources were to go so that 
first things would come first. This neces- 
Sitated not only increasing the production 
of all scarce resources, but lessening the 
demand for these resources by curtailing less 
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essential ‘uses, halting construction and 
other activities that could be postponed, 
encouraging the use of substitutes. We 
saved precious resources of material and 
labor by standardizing the number of models 
and through conservation, by making old 
things do. 

Had the lessons that we learned in World 
War I been applied in World War II, the 
second war could have been shortened by a 
full year or more, with all the saving in lives 
and treasure. But instead of starting with a 
fully worked out mobilization, we proceeded 
in faltering steps, repeating the old trials 
and errors of advisory commissions and com- 
peting boards until we finally ended up 
where we should have begun. 


PRICE WE STILL PAY 


This neglect has been particularly evident 
in efforts to control inflation. Experience 
has shown that the fairest and most effective 
way of preventing inflation and profiteering 
is to couple, along with taxation to the limit 
and other money controls, a general ceiling 
across the entire economy, over all wages, 
all prices and all other costs. This should 
be done at the very outset of the emergency, 
before the economy has gotten out of hand. 
With the economy kept in balance, then all 
the necessary adjustments can be made to 
meet war needs. 

Yet in both of the last two war emergen- 
cies—World War II and Korea—although 
what needed to be done was clear—action 
was delayed until too late and not before 
prices had jumped over the moon. 

The failure to impose effective controls 
at the outset of World War II increased the 
cost of that war by perhaps $100 billion. 
The repetition of this failure when the 
Korean war broke out has added at least 
$40 billion to defense costs since then, 
Taken together, in other words, more than 
half of our national debt, which burdens 
us so heavily today, represents the needless 
tribute exacted by inflations which could 
have been largely prevented. 


WALKING ON STILTS 


As a result of these inflations, millions of 
persons with low or fixed incomes have been 
cruelly squeezed. The budgets of all our 
governmental units, colleges, hospitals, and 
other institutions have been deranged. Here 
in New York City the subway fare is in- 
creased but the additional revenue is swal- 
lowed almost in one gulp by higher operating 
costs. Teachers, firemen, and others, whose 
incomes lagged in the inflationary race, 
clamor for relief and justifiably so. 

The inflation of the war and after-war 
years also pushed our whole price structure 
up onto stilts, far above levels that can be 
maintained under ordinarily competitive 
conditions. Now we face the painful process 
of readjusting those prices and costs, wages 
and rents. 

As these adjustments take place people 
worry whether the whole structure will col- 
lapse unto another depression. There is 
much agitation over the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to forestall or prevent such a 
depression. But hardly anyone explains how 
is the Government to discharge such a re- 
sponsibility unless it first has learned to 
prevent the inflationary booms which cause 
the busts? 

Can we just inflate, inflate, and inflate 
and then, having run the whole gamut of 
economic sins, turn around and like a peni- 
tent child, say, “We want to behave now. 
Do something so we won’t have to pay for 
the mess we have made.” 

WHEN THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 

When I read or hear of someone demand- 
ing that the Government take this or that 
action, I ask myself why were those voices 
so silent when we were fighting the battle 
to halt inflation before it had rocketed out 
of hand? 
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The inflation of recent years was caused 
largely by a selfish struggle for special ad- 
vantage among various pressure groups. In- 
stead of accepting a common standard fair 
to all and which would have kept down 
all costs and prices, each group tried to keep 
its prices or wages or profits free, even while 
arguing “control the other fellow.” 

This same contest for special advantage 
is being repeated now in the process of re- 
adjustment. Each group seems bent upon 
having the burden of dislocation borne by 
someone else. Each wants tax relief for 
itself but not for others. Each argues that 
to avoid a depression its wages or its prices 
or its profits must be kept up, and that it is 
the other fellow’s income which should come 
down first. 


WE CAN PREVENT COLLAPSE 


Now, I do not believe that the readjust- 
ment of costs and prices currently underway 
must bring on a collapse. Certainly, under 
no condition is there any reason for going 
through what happened after 1929. Still, we 
will have to pay some price of adjustment 
for the inflationary neglects of the past. 
How heavy that price may be will depend 
mainly on two things: On our success in 
subordinating to the higher national inter- 
est this battle for selfish advantage now 
raging among the various segments of our 
economy, and upon our skill in adjusting to 
the changed conditions of supply and de- 
mand all over the world. 

The postwar sellers’ market is gone. Nev’ 
competitive conditions confront us every- 
where. The adjustments to these new con- 
ditions cannot be made by the Govern- 
ment. They must be made by individuals— 
by each of us in our businesses, on our jobs, 
on our farms. We must cut costs, work 
harder, sell harder. If we lose one market, 
we must find another. If what we produce 
has been outstripped technologically by some 
new development, we must find new uses 
for our product or shift to what is in de-: 
mand, 

NO KING CANUTES 


The sooner these adjustments are made 
the better. 

At the same time we cannot—and need 
not—let these adjustments go too far. Ad- 
just, yes. Bust, no. 

I have long maintained that in our com- 
plex, urbanized society a fioor had to be 
kept under our economy at all times. But 
that is quite different from contending, as 
some do today, that there should be no 
downward adjustment from sky-high ceil- 
ings. 

The simple reality we face is that even 
if it wished to do so, the Government could 
not keep prices at levels which reflected the 
shortage conditions of war and of the im- 
mediate postwar years. The adjustments to 
the changed conditions of supply and de- 
mand cannot be stopped, no more than King 
Canute could halt the tide. 

The real choice before us is shall we ease 
these adjustments by working in harmony 
with them or shail we make things worse by 
fighting them? 

EQUALITY FOR FARMERS 


I have never believed in abandoning our 
economy to the ruthless workings of the 
marketplace, regardless of the human suf- 
fering that might be caused. During the 
1920's I joined with George N. Peek and 
others in the fight to give farmers economic 
equality. As it turned out, when the last 
war came we needed all the food that could 
be raised, including he output of the mil- 
lions of farmers who might have been forced 
out of production had they not been helped. 

Nor am I alarmed at the so-called sur- 
pluses we now have. These surpluses are 
genuine wealth whose real value eludes us 
only because we have not learned how to 
manage them to raise consumption and liv- 
ing levels. 
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In the present farm situation I do feel 


that all of us should be content to pay 
something as insurance against poor crop 


years. But the incentives to greater produc- 


tion which might have been necessary in 
wartime should not be retained. During the 
war the habitual sources of food for many 


peoples were cut off. Our production had to 


be expanded to make up the difference. 


With most of these sources of supply re- 
stored to production—and this holds true for 
many other things besides food—price sup- 
ports must be made more flexible. 


NO TAX CUTS 


Many farmers fear that their costs will not 
decline while farm prices do go down. We 
should strive to keep the various segments of 
the economy in balance. This really means 
approaching the problem in terms of what 
is good for the whole country and not in 
terms of any specific pressure group. 

I have opposed all tax reductions until 
first, the needs of national security are fully 
met and, second, the budget is brought into 
balance. To reduce taxes with an unbal- 
anced budget and so swollen a national debt 
is both uneconomic and immoral. It puts 
a premium on efforts to escape bearing a 
fair share of the heavy cost of the cold war. 

Nor is this the time for Government to em- 
bark on vast public-works programs or to 
pump more money into the economic sys- 
tem, as some demand. Before we ask the 
“cook” in the White House to bake us up a 
new inflationary pie, let us try to digest the 
inflation already loose in our system and to 
restore the value of earnings and savings. I 
think the time has come to stop the lend- 
ing by governments to governments and to 
give private investment the opportunity to 
show what it can do. It is also time that 
the currencies of the world were freed. 
Until they are it is futile to talk of reducing 
tariffs. 

LIKE THE WEATHER 


What is needed, in short, is for each of 
us to rediscover and reapply the law of sup- 
ply and demand, making it our ally, not 
enemy, in the adjustments that lie ahead. 
The workings of supply and demand, as we 
have seen, are those of a never-ending chain 
reaction of adjustments. Whatever is done 
in one direction inspires some counterbal- 
ancing, compensatory action by other parts 
of the economy. Many acts of Government 
intervention in the field of economics fail 
for just this reason, that they are taken as 
isolated, piecemeal moves instead of being 
fitted into the whole economy. 


Supply and demand are really like the 
Weather, always with us, inescapable. De- 
spite the efforts of rainmakers, we cannot 
decide when the sun will shine or the skies 
will cloud over. But that cost does not 
mean, despite what Mark Twain said, that 
we can do nothing about the weather. The 
clothes we wear and the houses which shel- 
ter us are examples of our adjustments to 
the weather, so are umbrellas, air condi- 
tioning, electric blankets, refrigerators. By 
studying the experience and records of the 
past, we can predict in advance what kind 
of weather we are likely to have and how 
best to prepare for the weather, fair or foul. 

And so it must be with our efforts to im- 
prove upon the economic weather. We can- 
not eliminate the workings of supply and 
demand. We can only adjust its workings 
to our needs and ourselves to its princi- 
ples. If we want to prevent depressions we 
must first learn how to prevent inflation and 
how to adjust to the changed workings of 
supply and demand under conditions of 
war and pedce, 

Even as we must have sense enough to 
know when to come in out of the rain, we 
must learn when it is wise for the Govern- 
ment to step into things—and when it 
should step out. 






















































































































THE MORE THINGS CHANGE to see some off-the-beaten-track sights in thi 


In conclusion, as we glance around us We saw enough to convince us that the evolve 
today, all of us must be struck by the ex- suthor of Humanity Uprooted was either , pletely 
tent to which the old philosophy of “leave ‘f00l or a very skillful propagandist for the purpos 
things alone” has been replaced by Govern- Soviet worldwide conspiracy. conqui 
ment intervention. A particular experience that stands out jn up in 

If we look abroad we find more restrictions ™y mind was at a smelting plant where J haq mendo 
against the free flow of trade than ever been taken by an engineer named John Mc. milita! 
before—quotas and tariffs, export subsidies, Clenahan, who was technical adviser at the nectio! 
and currency controls. plant. This plant recovered precious metals scrupu 

Washington is full of regulatory commis- {rom confiscated church symbols. We got ments 
sions—the Federal Reserve, the Interstate into a discussion with the Russian commis. cent P 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 4r, who was manager of the plant. We got tyrann 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange to talking about religion and working peo. sponsil 
Commission, and others. We have anti- ple; and while the conversation was going on, This 
trust laws to stimulate competition and fair I noticed a huge pile, 50 feet high, of bundles Govern 
trade laws to restrict competition. In al- Of icons of brass, gold, silver, and platinum; and th 
most no field are supply and demand being candelabra of the same metals; holy vessels For thi 
permitted to work without interference. and altar pieces. They were all in machine. forces, 

It would be tragic if all this benevolent pressed blocks ready for the furnace. On ment 
intervention led anyone to believe that we top of this mound I saw what seemed to and se 
have freed ourselves from the basic economic me to be a man asleep. The figure was NATO, 
laws that govern human behavior. If any- clumsily covered with canvas or something The 
thing, the more deeply the Government in- Of the sort and so sure was I that it was which 
tervenes in economic affairs, the more im- one of the workers taking a siesta out of in the 
portant these laws become. hours that I asked the president of the years. 

Not only in economics but in every phase Workers’ council about it. would 
of life, the revolutionary transformation in For the first time he grinned. He winked misgui¢ 
the role of Government that has taken place &t another Russian and, catlike, leaped up Hoover 
in recent years has only sharpened our need the hill of altar pieces. A shout from him approx! 
to discipline ourselves to the basic truths made us step back. He raised his right foot this cc 
and laws of human experience. How and 4nd rolled the prostrate figure over with a Nation 
why that is so is something I would like thrust of his heel. It teetered on the edge from tl 
to develop more fully in next week’s talk, nd then came rolling down, crashing in establis 

moment at our feet. It was a great bronze world « 
figure of Christ, a magnificent sculpture. It Party 0 
was more than life size and apparently had zens of 


been wrenched from its pedestal. arty i! 
May Day Speech at Naugatuck, Conn., at The president looked at me squarely, his tee des 
Dinner Given in Honor of Congressman [2°e wider than ever with the grin he had the we 
for my frown. I was astounded. Perhaps Americé 

James T. Patterson by Gene Tunney, my resentment was even stronger. threat 
May 1, 1954 “That,” I protested, “is awful. The whole in maj 
’ thing’s ghastly. Why is this beautiful work concept 
of art destroyed? Even if there is no respect A minc 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS for religion and its symbols, you should, I control 
or think, preserve the art.”’ soon se 
“We workers,” he said coolly, “will no no voic 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON longer tolerate this nonsense. We were the has bee 
slaves of the church for centuries. That's these sv 
OF CONNECTICUT all over. We've abandoned superstition, pean or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES We're struggling out of the old ignorance. Most 

: This hurts you? We can't help that. This h 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 is only a little part of our plan. This figure aa pe 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on symbolizes what we have decided is not nec- Amnerics 
the occasion of a testimonial dinner in sary to our life. These things were stolen menace 
my honor May 1, Gene Tunney, a per- by the church from the workers; now we're occasior 


giving them back to the workers in the form of this 
sonal friend and former heavyweight Cr puets. We workers——” “But I, too, relax ov 


champion of the world, delivered an was a worker,” I said. “My father was a this das 
address. worker—his father, too.” commu! 

I believe it to be an excellent com- “The day will come,” he said, “when even Commu 
mentary on the evils of communism, and you will understand.” These 
the methods whereby an individual cit- Again, today is May Day in Moscow. To- loyalty. 
izen may combat this menace. I, there- 44Y is Loyalty Day in America. It was not nism is 


dress part always so. For many years, the American Ww. f 
fore, include the ad =e of Government and the American people tal- canis 


my remarks: erated on the first of May street parades and overthre 
Twenty-three years ago today, May 1, 1931, demonstrations by the Communists in this should { 
Mrs. Tunney and I stood alongside of Lenin’s country, screeching their slogans and spread- leaders 
tomb in Moscow's Red Square. We had been ing disunity among our people. These dem- our fate 
persuaded to take a look-see at the Russian oonstrations received headlines in every aE 
scene by a cleverly written propaganda opus, American newspaper the following day, giv- by ¢ a 
namely, Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice ing to the Communist rabble much more face 
Hindus. On the whole, one was led to be- publicity than was deserved. It is only re- oan a 
lieve by the Russian-born Columbia profes- cently that we have taken the initiative and Elks, w1 
sor, that Russia, after 14 years of Soviet rule, proclaimed May 1 as Loyalty Day in America. sari] be 
had become the utopia of the world. Parades and speeches of loyal Americans on bus 4 i 
_ We went to review the May Day celebration these occasions now overshadow the raving room es 
in Red Square, and what we saw of ceiebrat- and ranting of the Communists who seek to Street I 
ing utopians led us to believe that there was overthrow the system of government we have meetin 
widespread deception going on amongst the enjoyed for so long. Laemee 
celebrants. It was an exhibition of pure We have not been as successful in many Chureh 
hypocrisy on the part of the leaders and pure other instances in combating the propa- the str 
misrepresentation on the part of the mil- ganda which Communists have directed to churche 
lions of people who participated in the the American people from Moscow and faith th 
parade. through channels from our large American nism th 
The parade, however, was not all that we centers of population. Communism takes is no lif 
two forms. Although both are centered in the stats 
the maneuvering of American engineers, Moscow, it is essential that we understand be perve 
working for the Soviet masters at that time, the difference which exists. The dictator 
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e Kremlin and his henchmen have 
evolved a system of satellite nations com- 
pletely under their domination. The sole 
»urpose is military and political success in 
conquering the free world. They have built 
-» in Russia and in the satellites a tre- 
mendous force of men and arms bent upon 
military domination, They have, in con- 
nection with this system, used every un- 
scrupulous device to conquer the govern- 
ments of these satellites so that the inno- 
cent people of many European countries are 
tyrannically ruled by would-be dictators re- 
sponsible to Moscow. 

“This is the type of communism which our 
Government must fight through its resources 
and those of our allies by cooperative action. 
For this reason we maintain strong military 
forces, continue our research and develop- 
ment of weapons and defensive material, 
and seek concerted action through the U. N., 
NATO, and other alliances. 

The other facet of communism is one 
which has received much public attention 
in the United States for the past 7 or 8 
years. It is the spotlighting of those who 
would betray the United States because of 
misguided loyalty to Moscow. J. Edgar 
Hoover has recently stated that there are 
approximately 25,000 known Communists in 
this country. You may say what has a 
Nation of 160 million loyal people to fear 
from this number of subversives. It is an 
established fact that in no nation of the 
world do the members of the Communist 
Party outnumber the remainder of the citi- 
zens of that nation. We see then that this 
party is a minority even though it controls 
the destinies of over 800 million people in 
the world. What makes it difficult for 
Americans to realize the seriousness of the 
threat is that we are a people who believe 
in majority rule and have lived by this 
concept during all the years of our existence. 
A minority, such as the Communists, in 
control of government machinery would 
soon see to it that the vast majority had 
no voice whatsoever in government. Such 
has been the case in every instance where 
these subversives have taken control of Euro- 
pean or Asian governments, 


Most of you in this room tonight have per- 
haps never met or known a Communist. It 
may well be that you neyer will. If the 
American people as a whole are alert to the 
menace which faces us, there will be no 
occasion for you to have contact with any 
of this subversive element. If, however, we 
relax our vigil and become complacent about 
this danger, Naugatuck and all of our other 
communities may well be controlled by the 
Communists without your ever seeing one. 


These are not ordinary people inspired by 
loyalty to a political party, because commu- 
nism is not a political party but rather a 
way of life. These are people who are 
fanatical in their desires to see our system 
overthrown. They sincerely believe that 
should this come to pass, they would be the 
leaders of our Nation and the masters of 
our fate. 


Let us bring this picture into clearer focus 
by talking about things which are most 
familiar to you. Were the Communists to 
secure control of this country, the Lodge of 
Elks, where we meet tonight, would neces- 
sarily be disbanded; the Knights of Colum- 
bus would no longer maintain their meeting 
room upstairs; the YMCA, north on Church 
Street, would perhaps be converted to a 
meeting place for the Young Communist 
League; the Masonic Temple, south on 
Church Street, would no longer exist. Across 
the street from us are three beautiful 
churches where people actively practice their 
faith throughout the year. Under commu- 
nism there is no faith, there is no hope, there 
is no life, except that which is directed by 
the state. The minds of your children would 
be perverted; their futures consigned to serv- 


in th 
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ice for the state; freedom as we know it 
would no longer exist. 

This is a dark picture I paint but one 
which is in keeping with the pattern 
throughout other nations of the world where 
communism has taken over free institutions. 
There is no exaggeration. The evil of Com- 
munist treason is not made rosier or at- 
tractive by proclaiming the truth about it. 

The leaders of Moscow have declared war 
on the free world. We are engaged in 
mortal combat. To us falls the lot of lead- 
ership of the free world. 

We are long past the kickoff, and they still 
have, toward the end of the first half, posses- 
sion of the ball. We must recover that ball 
before it’s too late, and it’s later than you 
think. 

What am I to do, you say. I am but one 
person. I have no particular influence. I 
am not prepared to hunt spies and saboteurs. 
I do not engage in spying upon my neigh- 
bors or friends. This is not your job. This 
is the task of the FBI, which has done mar- 
velous work through the years in unearth- 
ing and exposing Communists in America; 
and the job of congressional committees, 
under the direction of the majority of Con- 
gress, to ferret out the sly and numerous 
infiltrators in our Government agencies, ad- 
ministrative departments, school systems, 
public and private, and wherever they may 
be found gnawing at the foundations of our 
Government institutions. Your job is to 
know the truth, to recognize this evil, and 
to implant in the minds of your sons and 
daughters the glorious truths of our system 
of government. 

Most of you are familiar with the work 
of the Reverend James Keller, founder and 
director of the Christopher Movement. It is 
& movement based upon the fact that one 
individual can accomplish much good if he 
will take unto himself the task of doing so. 
One does not necessarily have to be a mem- 
ber of any particular group or work in mass 
movements. This is what you can do. If 
you will repeat none of the untruths which 
the Communists seek to spread about. our 
system; if you will work to unify America 
rather than create disunity; if you will live 
the good life and provide some measure of 
economic stability in your own family unit; 
and, above all, if you will practice the faith 
which each of us has in the Supreme Being, 
then you will have done as much as any 
man can expect. 





No Howdy Doody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am happy to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of a recent editorial from the twice-a- 
week Dunklin Democrat, published at 
Kennett, Mo. 

I think this editorial very accurately 
describes the feeling that the people of 
southeast Missouri have for our junior 
Senator from Missouri, and is typical of 
the esteem in which Sruart SyMINGTON 
is held by the people living not only in 
the 10th Congressional District, but 
throughout the State of Missouri. 

This Representative commends Editor 
Jack Stapleton, Jr., for this timely edi- 
torial; 
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No Howpy Doopy 


Missourians who have been watching and 
reading of the McCarthy-Army hearings have 
been particularly interested in the manner 
in which Senator Stuart SYMINGcTON of our 
home State has conducted himself. 
Through most of the heated question and 
answer period, our junior Senator has been 
content to question calmly the witnesses, 
and has avoided, as much as possible, the 
grandstand tactics of less conscientious 
members of the subcommittee. 

Several columnists, writing from their 
ivory towers, have said that Sruarr SymMInc- 
TON has lost ground, so to speak, in a bid for 
the democratic presidential nomination 2 
years hence. One columnist said SyMINGTON 
was “too inarticulate, too suave in the rough- 
and-tumble” hearings. 

We can’t go along with these columnists. 
In our opinion, the Missouri Senator has 
conducted himself quite properly, appealing 
neither to those who are out to scalp Sen- 
ator McCarTHy nor to the newspaper and 
television audience. He realizes—and ap- 
perently few of our other Senators do— 
that neither side will emerge without a 
blemish from this sideshow. We believe 
he has tried to soften the blows to either 
side, for we think he realizes that no Army 
private is important enough to cause either 
the Army or the Senate to be in disrepute. 

To those who say he has been too inarticu- 
late, too suave, we urge them to remember 
when Charlie Wilson tried to scuttle the 
Air Force. Senator SYMINGTON was right in 
the middle of the fight to save the present 
strength of the corps of which he once served 
as Secretary. Earlier still, during the Mis- 
sourl primary and general elections—sel- 
dom noted for their politeness—Sruarr 
SYMINGTON was as articulate as the best of 
them. 

No; Stuart SYMINGTON has conducted him- 
self as a gentleman during the hearings 
because somewhere along the line he has 
realized that the Army-McCarthy hearing 
should not be as much of a sideshow as 
Milton Berle and Howdy Doody. 





Immigration and Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 7, the committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalization of the supreme 
lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, a 
very fine, patriotic organization of Italo- 
Americans, held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A statement which I had pre- 
pared setting forth my views on the out- 
standing issues in the immigration and 
citizenship field was presented on that 
occasion. I ask unanimous consent that 
my prepared remarks on that occasion 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New York, BEFoRE THE COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, SUPREME 
Lopez, Orper or Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA 
It is almost unnecessary for me to say that 

I am _giad to be here at this luncheon meet- 
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ing of the committee on immigration and Of course, the national origins quota sys- This is the kind of prejudiced and bigoteq - t 
naturalization of your supreme lodge. tem is just one of the many, many unfortu- misinformation on the basis of which the = 
My association with your organization, nate features of our present immigration Congress acted in approving the national ally 
with Americans of Italian extraction, and and naturalization laws. origins quota system in 1924. And the 0. Carr 
with Italy, itself, is long and intimate. My The present law is harsh, cruel, and un- visions of law based on that misinformation given 


interest in the particular problems with just—all in the false name of security. The are still on our statute books. Those pro. _ 
which your committee is concerned is, I provisions governing the admission of aliens visions were revalidated and reaffirmed as st 
trust, well known. No subject has attrac- confer extreme and arbitrary powers upon part of our immigration law in 1952, of . . 
ted my greater attention, not only since I consular officers abroad, and upon immigra- A year ago, at the first session of this ha = 
have been a Member of the Senate, but in- tion officers here at home. The provisions Congress, the President of the United States, =~ 


deed for a period of more than 30 years. governing exclusion, reentry, and deporta- taking cognizance of the moral obligation ade 

When we speak of immigration and nat- tion result in heart-breaking incidents every on the part of our country to offer haven to pe - 
uralization, we are speaking of the very day, affecting hundreds and thousands of a greater number of aliens than could a. to ss | 
process by which our country came into be- individuals. tually enter under the McCarran-Walter Act, noel 
ing, grew into a nation, and became the The provisions governing citizenship estab- proposed an emergency immigration law for i th 
greatest single power in the world. lish cruel distinctions between native-born refugees, displaced persons, and s0-calleq thet Ac 

Every American, with the possible excep- and naturalized citizens which are thorough- ‘surplus population abroad. a ae 
tion of our Indian and Eskimo citizens, is ly repugnant to the spirit and traditions of After intensive committee consideration 8 It toc 
an immigrant, a child of an immigrant or America. and deliberation and a considerable amount process 
the descendant of immigrants. And the I have described just a few of the general of back-room negotiation, Congress approved Refan 7 
process of naturalization, as well as of birth, implications and consequences of our immi- the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The Presi. ws pre} 
has played a large part in the assimilation gration and naturalization laws. There are dent had recommended the admission of To 86 
of generations of immigrants into the dy- geores of other implications and conse- 240,000 emergency immigrants over a period particul 
namic composite called America. quences—transcendental in importance and of 2 years, or 120,000 a year. The Congress am a 

In the heroic drama of the building of sweeping in effect. You know some of them approved the admission of 209,000 emergency dealer 
our country, individuals of Italian birth and a. well as I. And these implications and immigrants over a period of 3 years and that in 
descent have played some of the major roles. consequences are built into the McCarran- 8 months, or about 58,000 per year. The aii 
And it its unnecessary to go as far back as Walter Act in hundreds of separate provi- Congress all but eliminated authorization the per 
Columbus and Vespucci. . sions. It is a badly conceived, badly inspired, for so-called surplus oe immigra- ridiculo 

The story of Italian contributions to the and badly constructed law. It needs to be ‘0n—from Italy, Netherlands, Greece, and oka 


creation of America as we know it today does qrastically revised and overhauled. Western Germany. The 
And the Congress inserted into that act 

not need to be told by me. It is written e ical, political reali- States v 

across the face of this land. It is part of the ,,2 °™ Sware of the practical, po ouch barricades end barriers, under the operatio 

der the 


ties involved in seeking such a revision and urious heading of security provisions, a 
aber . — oe —— ng oes , — overhaul. The prospects for getting any - make entry into the United States, under 

ence, industry, culture, sp » & eology significant revisions in the McCarran-Walter the terms of the Refugee Relief Act, a diffi. selves, ’ 
of America, the sons ee ae a, Act at this session of Congress are dim tothe yt undortaking indeed. housing 
have made and are making an indelible Joint of disappearance. I know, too,thatthe — Nevertheless, I, for one, voted for thit prevents 


smageint. chances of securing the elimination of the 41), and many of you strongly supported it the proj 


This is not the result of the work of a few d all | 
national origins quota system, for instance, on the grounds that half a loaf was better * 
-_ Se re ee eee is highly problematical at any time in the then none, and that some immigration was The t 


immediate future, without a very marked ter than none at all. seeking | 
of Americans of Italian birth and extrac- change in the temper of Congress and in the Pome administration then proceeded, under aaa 
tion—of simple and unlettered people as ge Pp construc 
well as accomplished and educated indi- understanding of the general public. the law, to set up the necessary machinery comiiii 
viduals. All have made their appropriate Finally, I know that we have other imme- to implement the Refugee Relief Act. The cation 
contribution to America, and Americaistheir ate concerns in the immigration field; actual responsibility for operation was vested, blank “ p 
handiwork, as well as that of the Mayflower namely, the Refugee Relief Act, to which under the law, in the Administrator of the case‘ an 
Pilgrims and of the Jamestown settlers. I shall address myself in a moment. Bureau of, Security and Consular Affairs, in 


is couch: 
I have singled out the Italian contribution But let me say, here and now, that we the State Department, Mr. Scott McLeod. Only a 
because it has been outstanding. But an must beware of the danger of losing touch A year has passed since the President sent To this | 
analogous contribution has been made by with the moral principles involved in our his message to Congress recommending this ict Ome 
Greeks, Spaniards, Russians, Poles, Czechs, present basic immigration and naturaliza- legislation. Nine months have gone by since misses a 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, Hun- tion laws. It is possible to become so intent this legislation was actually enacted into law. the 23 } 
garians, and Balts—by Syrians, Armenians, upon practical considerations as to forget Do you know how many of the authorized charged 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos. moral considerations. To cut one’s self 209,000 emergency immigrants have nes statemen 
I have left some out. I could nafhe many adrift from basic moral values in the search the United States in those 9 months? As mission | 
more if I had time. America is the handi- for expedient solutions is to lose vital land- of some days ago when I checked, the num- admitted 
work of all of them, and the typical Ameri- marks and finally to lose all direction. ber was 8—8 individuals, who have actu- that he 
can is the composite of all of them; if not In specific regard te our immigration and lly entered the United States under the subject t 


And two 
in his blood, in his culture; if not in his an- citizenship laws, we must never forget that terms of the Refugee Relief Act. Nevert] 
cestry, in his spirit. deep moral principles are involved—the prin- of those were orphans who were pe ugee Rel! 
Thus, it is peculiarly repugnant to some ciples of justice and equality, to mention Ver for adoption by a very high officia sulates a 
of us—it should be to all of us—that our only two. = eee . erecenent, 2 ag are being 
immigration laws—those laws now on our ever forget that the national- MACE, applying. 
statute books—are specifically designed to eiguaain en tr carneuane con- Dis prestige and perseverance to get the I woul 
discriminate against some nationalities and ceiveq as a device for keeping out of this 2&cessary visas for yey aa ment, ar 
om Save a etnere, country Italians, Greeks, Russians, Poles, eee eee rae en aad ts ond which mi: 
The heart of our immigration law is the and others from southern and eastern Eu- © ure—' ‘ie Se Cecetemnent Oe immigrat 
national origins quota system which should rope. The national-origins-quota system ®¢@rt-breaking os = the wate integratic 
be and is an insult to every one of us in was not conceived as @ high principle, but ©™eTsency immigration law. h. how many Of cou 
this room. It constitutes a reproach to rather as an expedient method of discrimi- of security and economy—o i those two It sets y 
America, ttestf. nation. We must fight against it ceaselessly, a ae i iecteretion ae ethnic D 
That system presupposes that persons born on principle, even while we pursue our imme- ere f ndered Nalians— 
in one country are better suited to immi- diate, practical goals. ee discrimin: 
grate here and become American citizens Let me read to you, for instance, an ex- * P y- so-called | 


As of April 16, about 3 weeks ago, less than worse th 
than persons born in another. As reflected tract from an official report, dated 1924, one-third of the personnel that will be need- Act theott, 
in our immigration quotas, an individual 4 report of the State Department of that ed to administer this program had been tion is ca 


born in Britain is presumed to be 13 times day—a report which the Congress of 1924 pireq. Only one-sixth of the number of the 
more acceptable to America than one born ysed to justify the enactment of the na- employees ase Saie investigative work and co 
in Italy and 200 times more acceptable than tional-origins-quota system. That report had been hired. istrative ¢ 
one born in Greece. dealt with immigration from Italy. The Administrator of this program told # and suspic 

This assumption is not only utterly false “A large proportion of aliens from this dis- committee of Congress that one-half of those The Rei 
on the face of it; it is basically repulsive trict going to the United States,” this 1924 who had applied for jobs to work in the gotiation 
to the very spirit and traditions—to the report, dealing with Italy, said, “are inimical refugee relief program had been ruled out 00 from whic 
meaning of America. to the best interests of the American Gov- security grounds. He said that he had been come—agr 

Hence, I feel that one of the first impera- ernment. This is * * * due * * * to their unwilling to advertise the availability of Jobs will take 
tives of those interested in reforming ourim- standards of living and their characteristics, because of his fears of possible Communist time in t 
migration and naturalization laws is to seek which render them unassimilable. Practi- infiltration. the Unitec 
the total and complete elimination of the cally all the immigrants from this district And so the program, itself, has been almost This is, 
national origins quota system. There can are of the peasant class. For the most part strangled. Escapees from the Communist the sovere: 
be no compromise with it. It is evil in they are small of stature and of a low order terror have found themselves trapped in the some of t! 
principle, as well as in actual operation. of intelligence.” web of anti-Communist terror. 
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In the panic of concern lest we admit a 
single immigrant who would not be person- 
sfactory to Mr. McLeod, Senator Mc- 
ally satis 
carran, and Senator McCarthy, we have 
given the Communists abroad a chance to 
make a laughingstock of us. We have para- 
iyzed the program, and dashed the hopes 
of thousands, both here and abroad, who 
had expected to realize from this program 
the answer to their dreams and prayers. 

It has been well said, I think, that ifa 
person, out of hysterical fear of theft, tries 
to guard his buttons and his jewels with 
equal vigilance, he will certainly lose less 
buttons, but more jewels. 

In the administration of the Refugee Re- 

liep Act thus far, we have strained at the 
gnat and swallowed the camel. 
It took 4 months for the Administrator to 
process the regulations to implement the 
Refugee Relief Act. Some of the regulations 
are preposterous. 

To secure permission for the entry of any 
particular immigrant, it is necessary to se- 
cure a certification under oath that a par- 
ticular job in a particular place is awaiting 
that individual. Of course, after that certi- 
fication is filed, it will take months to bring 
the person into the United States. It is 
ridiculous to think that if the job is a signi- 
ficant one, it can be held open that long. 

The voluntary agencies in the United 
States which are engaged in facilitating the 
operation of this programy are prohibited, un- 
der the regulations, from assuming, them- 
selves, the responsibility for placing and 
housing the individual immigrant. This 
prevents the organized implementation of 
the program, rendering it rigid, inflexible, 
and all but unworkable. 

The blank application forms for aliens 
seeking to enter the United States under the 
Refugee Relief Act are, in themselves, so 
constructed as to invite misstatements, thus 
furnishing grounds for denial of the appli- 
cation. And there is one question on the 
blank application form which consists of 805 
words and 23 separate parts. That question 
is couched in the most legalistic language. 
Only a trained lawyer can understand it. 
To this entire question the alien applicant 
must answer “Yes” or “No.” If the applicant 
misses any of the implications of any of 
the 23 parts of the question, he can be 
charged with having made a willful mis- 
statement of a material fact and denied ad- 
mission to the United States. Or if he is 
admitted and then, 10 years later, it is found 
that he made such an error, he would be 
subject to deportation. 

Nevertheless, applications under the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act are piling up in our con- 
sulates abroad. Many would-be applicants 
are being systematically discouraged from 
applying. 

I would say in general that of this mo- 
ment, and pending any remedial action 
which may be taken, the entire emergency 
immigration program is in danger of dis- 
integration. 

Of course, the law, itself, is a bad law. 
It sets up categories of ethnic Germans, 
ethnic Dutch, ethnic Greeks, and ethnic 
Italians—thus carrying racial and national 
discrimination to its ultimate. It contains 
so-called security provisions which are even 
worse than those in the McCarran-Walter 
Act itself. And, of course, the entire opera- 
tion is carried on within the framework of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, with all its cruel 
and cumbersome restrictions, all its admin- 
istrative duplication; all its breath of fear 
and suspicion of every alien. 

The Refugee Relief Act calls for the ne- 
gotiation of agreement with every country 
‘rom which the emergency immigrants are to 
come—agreement that the country of origin 
Will take back the immigrant if, at any 
time in the future—50 years from now— 
the United States decides to deport him. 

This is, of course, an infringement upon 
the sovereignty of other nations that strikes 
sme of them as being intolerable. And a 
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number of the countries—Great Britain and 
Switzerland, for instance—have refused to 
enter into any such agreements. 

I could go on and describe other unwise 
features of the law, and even more impos- 
sible features introduced into the admin- 
istration of the law. There is no point to 
burdening you with more details on this 
matter. 

The law is a bad law, but it could be ad- 
ministered to achieve its purposes, if the 
will were there, if those who are responsible 
for its administration were in fact eager to 
follow the spirit of the law, rather than to 
labor its letter—if they wanted to carry out 
its purposes rather than merely to justify 
its frustration. 

President Eisenhower said only last week, 
at a press conference, that he is looking into 
this situation, to see what can be done to 
break the bottleneck, to start the flow of 
immigration. Certainly in the iight of his 
repeated claim of credit for the passage of 
this law, I hope he will succeed in making 
it work. My heart goes out to all those who 
could and should benefit from this program. 
I pray that a way may be found, either by 
amendment of the law, or by drastic change 
in the means and methods of administration. 

Security is a desirable goal. We must be 
vigilant at all times, and take all necessary 
precautions, to keep subversives out of our 
country. But the way the Refugee Relief 
Act has been interpreted is security gone 
mad. 

While all these precautions are being 
taken, to the point of destroying the entire 
program, out of a frantic fear that some 
politically unorthodox person might succeed 
in running the gauntlet of our investiga- 
tors, consuls, and immigration inspectors— 
while all this is going on, to implement a 
program for the admission of 209,000 aliens 
over a period of almost 4 years, hundreds of 
thousands of aliens are illegally entering 
this country every month, across the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, without any inspec- 
tion whatsoever. And few are raising any 
outcry about it. 

The Justice Department has officially esti- 
mated that in 1953, there were as many as 
4 million illegal border trossings—across the 
Mexican border. At that border, there is no 
effective restraint to illegal immigration. 

I do not know how many subversives are 
entering the United States every day across 
the Mexican border. I have no doubt there 
are many. Why bother to fill out all these 
for in Europe, and face that gauntlet of 
consuls and inspectors, if you can walk 
across the Mexican or Canadian borders, 
without any inspection at all? 

But the supporters of the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the wreckers of the Refugee Relief 
Act show no-concern over illegal immigra- 
tion from Mexico. The reason is that im- 
portant commercial interests—the planta- 
tion owners and big-farm operators of the 
South, Southwest, and the Rocky Mountain 
States—they want that illegal immigration— 
the so-called Mexican wetbacks. It is a 
source of cheap, unorganized labor—labor 
that can be gotten rid of, if it proves un- 
tractable. 

So we have these hundreds of thousands of 
illegal immigrants coming into our country, 
constantly, while the legal immigrants are 
kept out. 

Eight immigrants have entered the United 
States under the Refugee Relief Act in 9 
months. In those same 9 months, I would 
hazard a guess—I have no accurate figures— 
that more than a million or more illegal 
aliens have crossed the Mexican border into 
the United States. 

I submit these facts to you. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to point up the conclusions. 
There is an ugly paradox here. 

But there is also an obvious need to 
educate the American public as to the facts. 
There is a need to demand that our borders 
be saf against illegal immigration, 
and that Congress vote the necessary funds 
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and the necessary legislation to provide real 
security on our Mexican and Canadian 
borders. 

We must also demand that the false 
security measures which now choke up legal 
immigration from Europe and Asia be relaxed 
to a reasonable degree. 

The Refugee Relief Act must be made to 
work. 

The McCarran-Walter Act must be dras- 
tically amended and its iniquities, its in- 
justices, and its raw discriminations must 
be eliminated. American citizenship ac- 
quired by naturalization must be restored 
to its high and privileged place, on a* par 
with citizenship acquired by birth. 

You here have as much responsibility for 
these imperatives as I. You can help do 
the job—through your organization, through 
all the organizations with which you have 
contact. 

This is a citizens’ job—to arouse and to 
educate. A strong and informed public 
opinion will surely result in congressional 
and administrative action. 

Let us, then, for our country’s sake, and 
for the sake of the deserving and needy 
ones abroad who could find haven here, rise 
to this challenge. 





Air-Policy Proposal Would End Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald for May 
4, in a piece by Reporter John G. Norris, 
outlines the proposed new air policy of 
the administration. 

This policy, according to Mr. Norris’ 
story, which I include as a part of my 
remarks, has been cleared by all the sub- 
Cabinet officials dealing with aviation 
matters, and now lies on the President’s 
desk awaiting General Eisenhower's 
signature. 

We all know that a strong and healthy 
commercial aviation industry is the 
background for strong and healthy mili- 
tary airpower. 

But, before the administration em- 
barks on this new policy, we must be 
sure there are adequate safeguards to 
prevent a monopoly in this field, since 
a monopoly would be harmful to military 
airpower. 

Is the new policy too harsh on new 
enterprise in commercial aviation? 
Will this field be forever foreclosed to 
free enterprise? Will the policy further 
the interests of big business at the ex- 
pense of small business? 

These questions must be raised in the 
light of the administration’s past per- 
formance, which has been geared to aid 
big business and to put roadblocks in the 
path of little business. 

During the 1952 campaign we heard 
much of threats to freedom. Isa policy 
which creates a tight monopoly in a 
major field furthering freedom? 

Mr. Norris’ article follows: 

Am Po.icy Proposat Wovu.p Enp Sussipies— 
ALso Provipes Ban on NONSCHEDULED Op- 
ERATIONS AND ON SMALL AIRLINES 

(By John G. Norris) 

President Eisenhower has before him a 

proposed new civil aviation policy drafted 
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by his air subcabinet, calling for a program 
of airline mergers and an orderly withdrawal 


of domestic subsidies. 


Among other things, the subcabinet rec- 
ommends virtual elimination of nonsched- 
uled air coach operations, elimination of 
small and economically weak local service 
carriers and the absorption of some such 
routes by large trunk lines, and lessened 
competition among American airlines in the 


international field. 


A report prepared by the Federal Air Co- 
ordinating Committee was submitted to the 
White House over the weekend in response 


to Mr. Eisenhower's request last Septem- 


ber 23 for the preparation of a new national 


aviation policy for the United States. 


Some features are expected to meet strong 
Once approved by the President, 
however, the proposals will stand as admin- 
istration policy as new legislation is not re- 
quired. ‘The ACC consists of subcabinet rep- 
resentatives of Federal agencies concerned 
with aviation, who already have cleared the 


opposition. 


recommendations with their chiefs. 


The report has not been made public, but 


a draft of the recommendations was circu- 


lated among aviation leaders last week. 
Highlights of the document, said to be es- 
sentially unchanged in the final draft, fol- 


low: 


Definite schedules should be immediately 
established for the orderly transition of the 
domestic industry to a self-sufficient basis. 
In place of the present subsidy outlays of 
about $80 million a year, payments should 
be progressively cut back and confined to 


strictly temporary aid. 


National interest requires the maintenance 
of many international routes under subsidy 
indefinitely, but the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should avoid or eliminate duplication of 
service between American carriers where 


uneconomical. 


This appears to be a partial return to the 
earlier “chosen instrument” policy dropped 


after World War II in favor of directly com- 
peting United States lines. Foreign com- 
petition has proven tougher than anticipated 
then, it was said. 

ONLY THREE LINES SUBSIDIZED 


A program should be developed by the 


CAB to consolidate domestic trunklines “into 


@ more limited number of systems capable of 
carrying their fair share of uneconomical 
and developmental service.” The ACC noted 
that all but 3 of the trunklines, carrying 
95 percent of the traffic, now receive no sub- 
sidy, but that the remaining 3 have always 
been subsidized. 

“Healthy, financially independent car- 
riers,” it said, “can provide the public with 
better service—and more effective vigorous 
competition—than a larger number Of car- 
riers operating on an economically marginal 
basis.” 

There should be an adjustment of the 
route structures of the feeder or local serv- 
ice lines to put them in the best economic 
basis possible. But where such carriers fail 


to make significant progress toward self- 
sufficiency, they should be terminated in an 


orderly fashion. 
BAN ON SMALLTOWN STOPS 

Stops at small cities should be promptly 
eliminated on such feeder lines where there 
is now a lack of public demand to support 
them. In other cases where demand for 
service has been clearly shown, another car- 
rier that can provide it without subsidy 
should be substituted. 

The basic principle of the present Civil 
Aeronautics. Act of controlling the entry 
of carriers into airline operation is sound, 
but current practice of permitting non- 
echeduled lines to carry individually 
ticketed passengers on large transport planes 
should be generally abandoned. This has 
been a major controvery in recent years. 
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Bona fide charter operations by such car- 
riers, however, should be encouraged it was 
said, with a new type of certificate required. 

Private industry should undertake the de- 
velopment of new jet airliners and the proto- 
type testing program, authorized by Congress, 
should be abandoned. However, the Gov- 
ernment should underwrite simulated air- 
line operations of such craft after develop- 
ment. 


Asian Art Exhibit—Address of 
Hon. Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I submit herewith copy 
of the address delivered by Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nrxon at the Dunbar 
High School, Washington, D. C., on the 
occasion of the presentation of Asian 
art exhibit by the Asian Cultural Ex- 
change Foundation, Inc., on March 17, 
1954: 


Mr. Lofton, students and teachers of Dun- 


bar High School, distinguished guests on the 
platform, and all the guests in the audience, 


I want to express my appreciation for having 


the opportunity to participate in this pres- 


entation ceremony of this Asian art exhibit 


to the public schools of Washington and par- 
ticularly on the occasion of its being pre- 


sented and shown at this high school. I 


think the reason that they selected me to 


make a few remarks this morning is that I 
happen to be among those individuals who 


recently has traveled in this area of the 
world which you are going to have a chance 


to visit, somewhat by remote control, by 
seeing some of the things that come from 


this area of the world. And I must say that 


I, in the very brief time that I have been 


here, have been very much impressed by the 
arrangements of the program and am look- 


ing forward to the balance of it. I want to 


say, Mr. Lofton, that I was particularly im- 
pressed by the honor guard that you had as 


I came in the steps—this fine cadet corps you 


have here at Dunbar High School. And also, 
Iam very much impressed by this fine choir 
that you have. Now I want to make an ad- 


mission to you. When I was in college, they 


had me try out for glee club, but I was such 
a bad bass that they finally made me master 
of ceremonies. So, therefore, you can see 


why I appreciate really good music when I 


hear it. 


Now I would like to just talk briefly about 
Asia, because I think if I talk about it then 
you will have a better understanding of this 
Asian exhibit which all of you will have a 
chance to see. In your programs you will 
note that it says that about half the people 
of the world live in Asia. That's something 
that sometimes strikes us Americans very 
strangely, because usually in America we 
think of our area of the world—the two 
American continents and possibly of Europe 
and a few of us of Africa and northern Africa, 
that area—but when you get over to Asia it 
is so far away, almost halfway around the 
world, and some of it more than halfway 
around the world, depending on where you 
start from, it is very diffcult_for us to realize 
that Asia does contain the bulk of the world’s 
population. Now, that in itself would make 
it important for us, as citizens of the United 
States, interested in the problems of the 


the free world to know about Asia today. In 
the great struggle that’s going on today. tha, 
all of you are aware of, and I am sure tha: 
you study in your history classes (or I thing 
they call it social studies or something }ixe 
that in these modern times) you are aware 


of the great struggle between the forces of. 


freedom, on the one side, and the forces of 
totalitarianism, on the other side. Anq in 
that struggle the balance between the peo. 
ples of the world has shifted in the last 7 
years a little against us. I would say we can 
probably count perhaps 600 million on this 
earth on the side of the free nations; we cap 
count perhaps 800 million or so people that 
we will have to call uncommitted—they 
haven't made up their minds which side they 
are going to be on. So the struggle goes on 
as to which way they are going to go. It is 
vitally important how that struggle will turn 
out, because the way that it turns out will, in 
the long run—maybe not in our lives but cer. 
tainly in the long run—will determine 
whether we are going to remain free or 
whether we are going #® go under the totalj. 
tarian system. 

Now, where do these 600 million people 
live? Of course, the great mass of these 
people live in the Asian countries. And I 
want to make it clear that the people of 
these countries are not on the Communist 
side, but neither are they necessarily on 
our side. And it is very important that we 
develop the ways and means to bring to 
them a true picture of the system that we 


believe in—that all free peoples believe in— 


so that in the struggle that is going on, 
which is fundamentally one for the minds, 
the hearts, and souls of men, that eventually 
they will turn in our direction rather than 
in the other direction for lack of a positive 
alternative. I say a struggle for the minds, 
hearts, and souls of men because sometimes 
when you read history, sometimes even today 
when you study current history, there is a 
tendency to put all the emphasis on great 
military battles—who is going to win the 
war? And that will determine the future 
of a nation—it will determine the future of 
the world; the military battles are very, very 
important. But more important than the 
military battles today, in the long run, is 
what people are going to do—what they 
think in their hearts. And therefore that 
is why we must create, between ourselves and 
the people of Asia, these great uncommitted 
areas of the world, a better. understanding 
than we have at the present time. 

How are we going to do that? One way, 
of course, we can do it is to associate ow- 
selves with the things they want—the things 
they believe in. And so the question then 
arises, what do they want; what do they be- 
lieve in? And the answer, of course, is not 
a simple one because people there, like peo- 
ple here, want lots of things. But I think 
if we get them in order of importance, that 
I would be fair and objective in saying that 
people of Asia want pretty much the same 
things we do. As a matter of fact, the 
strange thing is that though you often hear 
about the “Asian mind,” “these strange 
orientals,” and the like, Mrs. Nixon and I 
found as we traveled through the world 
meeting many of them that we were very 
much more alike than we were different. 
And incidentally, when I say we met many 
of them, I mean that, because instead of 
doing what is often done on trips of this 
type, just meet the so-called top people, 
the emperors, kings, prime ministers, and 
foreign ministers, which we did and el- 
joyed meeting, Mrs. Nixon and I made it & 
point to meet just as many people from all 
walks of life as we could. Now, I didn’t keep 
track of this, but one of the newspapermen 
with me said that we shook hands with 
over 100,000 people on this trip. So thst 
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world, to study about Asia. But it is par. 
ticularly important to the citizens of the 
United States and, for that matter, to a} o 
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gives you an idea that we did get a chance 
to see what the people were like and what 
they were thinking. 

Now, when we analyze what they want, 
1 would list them perhaps in this order: 
rirst of all, they want to be independent. 
we want that too, We are willing to fight 
for our independence, and I think most of 
the great wars of American history have, in 
sense, been fought to maintain the in- 
tegrity, to maintain the independence of our 
country. So that it is a natural desire that 
they would want. Second, they want eco- 
nomic progress. I don’t know of any Amer- 
icans who don’t want that. We want our 
country constantly to become stronger; we 
want our people to have a constantly in- 
creasing standard of living. But economic 
progress to the Asian is even more important 
perhaps as an aim and objective than it is 
to us in America because they have such a 
jong way to go. I think I can bring that 
home to you by pointing out what I learned 
when I was in India, India is a very great 
country—a magnificent history, cultural 
monuments which you will have an oppor- 
tunity to at least get an idea about as you 
jook at these exhibits. But it is a country 
which is very, very poor. To give you an 
idea how poor, I learned that the per capita 
income in India (its 360 million people) is 
one-twentieth of what it is in Mississippi 
and the per capita income in Mississippi is 
one of the lowest in the United States. Now 
if you can just imagine that you can see the 
problem of why the people of India, the 
people in Thailand, the people of Malaya, the 
people of Indonesia—all of these people— 
want economic progress. So we have inde- 
pendence, then economic progress, and the 
third point, they want peace. We want peace 
too. They want it for the same reasons we 
do; first, because they know that if they have 
peace they may be able to maintain their in- 
dependence and increase their economic 
progress, and two, of course, because they 
don't want to become involved in a war any 
more than Americans want to become in- 
volved in a war. And finally, and this is as 
important as all the rest, they want recogni- 
tion of their equal dignity as human beings 
on this earth—recognition of their cultures, 
of their religions, and of their great tradi- 
tions. There they are; that would be my 
analysis of what the Asians want. And if 
you look into your own minds, I think you 
will agree that that’s what most of us want 
too. So we are pretty much alike in our 
desires. 

Then what keeps us from getting together? 
Perhaps I can illustrate that by a story 
I heard when I was there—something that 
was told me. I told it before but perhaps 
some of you did not hear me state it when 
Ireturned from my trip to the Far East. As 
I told you, I met lots of kings, emperors, 
presidents, and the like on this trip and 
one of the most interesting men that I met 
in this category was the very young King of 
Thailand, or Siam as it used to be known, 
The ‘King is very young and, incidentally, 
I know that all the boys and maybe some 
of the girls in the audience will be inter- 
ested to know that the Queen is also quite 
young and quite beautiful too. But in any 
event we, Mrs. Nixon and I, had lunch with 
the King and Queen of Thailand, and it was 
& wonderful occasion as you can imagine. 
Strange foods of course, but we got pretty 
used to that as we moved around. But when 
we were talking to this young King, who is 
4 very serious young man, very philanthropic 
in his attitude toward his people, he said a 
very interesting thing. I asked him, I said, 

What does Thailand need, Your Majesty?” 
And he thought a moment and then he 
Said, “Well, we need military aid so that 
we can be strong enough to defend our 
country; we need economic aid so that we 
can increase our standard of living; and we 
heed education and understanding. And,” 
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he said, “the most important of these are 
education and understanding.” Now that 
illustrates the problem, and I think he was 
right. : 

And that, of course, is what this exhibit 
is all about, as I understand it, to create 
better understanding betweeg the peoples 
here, most of whom may never have a chance 
to visit Asia—it’s too far away, they may 
not have the time and may not have the 
money to go there. But most of you are 
interested in this problem and therefore, 
being interested, want to understand the 
Asians a little better. Now, insofar as un- 
derstanding is concerned, then, I think that 
as you look at this exhibit, as you see the 
arts and the crafts the Asians have been 
famous for for many centuries, you will 
reach a number of interesting conclusions. 
I can’t go into all,of them, but oneiof the 
things that impressed me the most was this: 
We meet our friends from India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Japan, and China, and the like, 
and when they come to the United States, 
we rather think of them as people far away 
about whom we know very little. But the 
thing that impresses you when you go there 
is this: That we are a very young country 
and that that area of the world is very, very 
old, and that they have very much to offer 
to us and to all of civilization. 


I notice when I travel through the East 
for example, which to a westerner (I come 
from California as you know) to a west- 
erner, the East seems old, as you go along 
you see a monument along the side of the 
road and you stop and read, “Here 150 years 
ago George Washington slept” or here 175 
years ago somebody made a flag or some- 
thing like that, and I remember when I first 
saw that when I came East for the first time 
back in 1934, I thought, “my, that was a 
long time ago—175 years.” Of course, in 
Asia, 175 years is just like an hour here. 
When you take the great monuments like 
the Temple of Borobudur in Indonesia or 
Angor Wat in Cambodia—1,000 years, 1,200 
years—and then in India, 4,000—-5,000 years 
you go back in order to appreciate the great 
civilization that they have. And as you 
study these arts and these crafts you will 
realize that the traditions that were neces- 
sary to create the things that you saw were 
developed over centuries, and therefore, I 
think we in America can have a little better 
appreciation of the fact that the people of 
Asia have a lot to offer us, and we should 
deal with them on the basis of mutual re- 
spect, of mutual understanding rather than 
on the basis, well, we’re a great advanced 
nation because we have all the motorcars 
and the television sets and the like, and 
these Asians, we can teach them a lot. Yes; 
we can teach them something, but we can 
also learn a great deal from them, and we 
should never forget that. 

Well, I have already talked more than I 
should, but I would like to close with I think 
perhaps my favorite story which occurred 
on the trip to Asia. I think this is a very 
appropriate place to tell it Decause actually 
it occurred in a school, and I think, for that 
reason, perhaps you will appreciate it. It 
wasn’t a high school as a matter of fact, 
but a grade school. But when Mrs. Nixon 
and I were in Hong Kong, which as you know 
is an island—built on an island—off the 
mainland of China (you cross from one sec- 
tion of the city to another by ferryboat), 
when we were in Hong Kong we traveled 
over to the mainland part by automobile 
one day and then traveled right along the 
Communist Chinese border for miles and 
miles. Only about a mile away was the 
Chinese border. As a matter of fact, from 
one spot where we stopped, we could see the 
red flag of the Communists flying over the 
city hall of a town which was perhaps 3 or 4 
miles away from the border. The border, 
of course, was heavily guarded because the 
people of Hong Kong didn’t want the Com- 
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munist Chinese to come over there and I 
don’t suppose the Communists wanted them 
to come over there either. 

Nevertheless, that isn’t the story. As we 
drove along, I noticed a country school. It 
was a relatively new one and I sort of adopted 
a practice of not just stopping at the places 
that my distinguished hosts wanted us to 
stop, because when you did that they just 
showed you what they wanted you to see, 
which is fine, we wanted to see what they 
wanted us to see, too. But I tried to make 
them stop from time to time just unex- 
pectedly because that way I thought you 
would get a better understanding of what 
the people were really like if you just dropped 
in when they did not really expect any visi- 
tors at all. And so I saw this little school, 
and it looked like a very nice little school, 
and as the caravan was moving along, I said 
to the driver, “Let’s stop here.” So we pulled 
to a stop and we all got out of the car. Mrs. 
Nixon and I walked in through the school- 
yard to visit the school. It was a grade 
school from one, I think, the first to the 
eighth grade. It happened to be recess time 
and, if you know, first, second graders, etc., 
up to the eighth grade you can imagine 
what it would be like in the United States— 
all of them yelling and playing and shouting. 
Well you know, the interesting thing is, these 
little Chinese youngsters—they’re all Chi- 
nese, of course, in Hong Kong, were just like 
youngsters in the United States. The only 
difference was that we didn’t understand 
their language. But there is a universal 
language and that’s a friendly gesture, a 
smile as the case may be, or a handshake, 
and before’ long we were just as well ac- 
quainted as could be with these scores of 
youngsters swarming about wanting auto- 
graphs and all the things, you know, that we 
run into whenever we visit a school here in 
the United States. And so we went in, and 
Mrs. Nixon, who used to be a schoolteacher 
(incidentally, she was a teacher of typing 
and shorthand in high school—that’s where 
I met her. I don’t know whether all of your 
teachers of typing and shorthand are mar- 
ried or not but that’s an indication of what 
might happen.) In any event, Mrs. Nixon 
was very good with these youngsters, much 
better than I was, of course, because we have 
a couple of little girls of first and second 
grade age, and she went into the first grade 
room and sat down and they showed her how 
to write as the Chinese write. They write 
with a brush rather than a pen, and so they 
had her write her name with a brush and 
they got a great kick out of that. Well, we 
spent about half an hour visiting with the 
students and some of the teachers, and it was 
a wonderfully enjoyable occasion. Then we 
had to leave because there was a luncheon on 
up the road to which we could not be late. 


As we were leaving, one of the Chinese 
teachers came up to me. He was a man about 
27 or 28 years of age, I would say; he was a 
teacher of English in the school, and in- 
cidentally, you would be amazed at the num- 
ber of people in this area of the world that 
speak English. I must say a lot more of 
them speak English than we speak Chinese. 
But in any event, the teacher of English (and 
he spoke it quite well) came up to me and 
said: “Mr. Nrxon, I want to express my ap- 
preciation for your stopping.” “Well,” I said, 
“Mrs. Nixon and I want to tell you how much 
we appreciate your welcoming us as gen- 
erously as you did. When you have your 
next assembly of your students, will you give 
them a message from Mrs. Nixon and myself? 
First, appreciation for their welcome and 
second, tell them that we bring the best 
wishes of the Government of the United 
States and our President, Mr. Eisenhower, 
and that we also bring the best wishes of all 
the people of the United States to the peo- 
ple of China.” ‘Now that was a significant 
thing for him as you can understand, be- 
cause, you see, the people of China live some 
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of them in Hong Kong, some of them in 
Formosa, but most of them under and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and I was making it 
clear, in other words, that despite the fact 
that they had engaged in a war against us 
in Korea that we understood that as far as 
the people were concerned, that we still 
had a bond of friendship between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the people of 
China. And this young Chinese looked at 
me and he said: “Mr. Vice President, I can’t 
tell you how much I appreciate what you 
have said. The day will come when our two 
peoples will again live together in peace and 
in friendship. The day will come when all 
the peoples of the world will live together 
in peace and friendship, because, as your 
visit today, and Mrs. Nixon's visit, to this 
humble school of ours so eloquently proved, 
we are all brothers in our hearts.” I think 
he was right and because he was right, I 
think we can have peace and friendship pro- 
vided we have understanding. Because I 
can tell you that nobody that I met on this 
trip did I dislike if I got to know them. 
That’s a paraphrase of something that Will 
Rogers said quite a few years ago. 

And so with that I think perhaps I have 
spoken long enough. You want to get on 
with the balance of the program. And I 
urge you to study these exhibits well, get 
a good understanding of the great cultures 
of these countries and perhaps some day, who 
knows, you may have a chance to visit one 
of them as Mrs. Nixon and I had that chance. 
Thank you very much for listening so at- 
tentively. 


Conservation of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Important Word,” published in 
the Washington Reporter of May 5, 
1954. The editorial relates to the con- 
servation of oil. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IMPORTANT WoOrD 


To an of] man, one of the most important 
words in the language is conservation. And 
it means a great many diverse things. 

In a plant, for instance, it means taking 
care of the equipment and watching for 
leaks in pipelines. In the oil fields them- 
selves, it may mean pumping gas or water 
into underground formations to increase the 
flow. In the laboratory, it means more effi- 
cient processes for making oil products. 


In its full, overall sense, conservation 
means the least wasteful withdrawal of the 
oil nature created—and the greatest possible 
use of every gallon produced. And here the 
American oil industry has done a superb 
job. As a typical example, gasoline has been 
so improved that 2 gallons now do what 
required 3 in 1925. Another example is 
found in what has been done with gases that 
formerly were wasted. These are now being 
converted into valuable chemicals which 
supply raw materials for plastics, synthetic 
rubber, insecticides, and thousands of other 
products. 

What has been conservation'’s principal 
achievement? One fact indicates the an- 
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swer: Our oil consumption has soared, reach- 
ing heights that would have seemed incon- 
ceivable even a few years ago. 
serves are at an alltime high. 


Yet our re- 


Answers to Questions Concerning Commu- 
nism and Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES © 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, so many Tex- 
ans, as well as people from other States, 
have asked my views with reference to 
communism in the United States and 
congressional committees now engaged 
in investigating. and exposing commu- 
nism that I have decided to make this 
statement. 

One of the questions most commonly 
asked me is whether the Communist 
menace in the United States is serious. 
Of course it is serious, in spite of 20 years 
of investigation and exposure and the 
enactment of legislation such as the 
Smith Act, the Subversive Control Act 
of 1950, and the prosecution and con- 
viction of more than 100 Communist 
agents. But it is not as serious as it 
was from 1938 until 1947, because dur- 
ing that period the Government and 
many people failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the threat. In 1938 when I 
began the investigation, there were about 
200 Communist organizations with a 
claimed total membership of 10 million 
people, the majority of whom were gul- 
lible and unthinking people who joined 
these organizations without knowing 
their true purpose. At that time there 
were several thousand Communists on 
the Federal payroll, and there were 
more than a dozen important unions 
dominated by Communists. They were 
printing and distributing 600 magazines, 
newspapers, and periodicals in the 
United States. They had infiltrated 
many key industries, and especially the 
media of public information, such as 
moving pictures, radio, magazines, and 
newspapers. They were coddied and 
protected by Government officials. 

However, after Russia had accom- 
plished what she wanted to accomplish 
by her deceit and hypocrisy, and after 
her intentions had become crystal clear 
to everyone, including our blind leaders, 
the attitude toward Communists changed 
gradually in our country. The Govern- 
ment began to enforce existing laws 
against the Communists. Congress 
passed additional legislation. Fortu- 
nately, the Government was in possession 
of the mass of evidence and information 
which the Dies committee had assembled 
over a period of 7 years. This informa- 
tion was fairly complete. It contained 
in alphabetical order the names of the 
vast majority of Communists in our 
country. In 1941 we had submitted to 
the heads of the various departments 
the names and occupations of several 
thousand Communists on the Federal 
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payroll. We had exposed the labor 
unions which were under Communis; 
domination. In short, the Government 
had all the information it needed to 
break up the Communist conspiracy. 4) 
that was lacking was a real desire to en. 
force these laws. One reason for this 
laxity was the unwillingness to expose 
and involve hundreds of thousands of 
gullible liberals who had become en. 
meshed in the Communist conspiracy 
through their carelessness or stupidity, 
Another reason was the reluctance on the 
part of officeholders and politicians to 
admit that they had been mistaken anq 
deceived. Finally, however, steps were 
taken to enforce our laws and to move 
against these conspirators. While it was 
a case of locking the barn after the horse 
was stolen, it was better late than never. 

In 1938 there were 165,000 cardholding 
members of the Communist Party. To. 
day there are 25,000 according to the 
FBI and other agencies. The Commu- 
nist Party has been driven underground 
where it is not able to function with any- 
thing like the effectiveness as was true a 
few years ago. The front organizations 
which constituted the principal strength 
of the Communists have largely disap- 
peared. Many of the leaders are now in 
the penitentiary. 

This does not mean that the threat of 
internal communism has ceased to exist, 
The Communist apparatus is capable of 
sudden expansion. We must remember 
that at least 1 million people have afiil- 
iated with the Communist Party since 
1919. While most of these people are no 
longer members of the party, there is no 
way of knowing how many of them still 
believe in communism and will resume an 
active role at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. No doubt some of them are 
sincere converts who will never return 
to the folds of communism. On the 
other hand, some of them quit for rea- 
sons of safety or expediency. The same 
is true with reference to the front or- 
ganizations. We are not sure how many 
of the claimed 10 million people formerly 
identified with Communist-front organ- 
izations are sincere converts and repent- 
ants. Furthermore, even a smal! group 
of 25,000 hardcore Communists is a con- 
stant menace. If they are able to in- 
filtrate key positions, they could commit 
irreparable injury to our country in the 
event of war. It must follow, therefore, 
that there is an urgent need to maintain 
our vigilance and not to fall asleep again. 

The next question asked me is whether 
congressional investigations are neces- 
sary to expose communism. There are 
now some 3 or 4 committees engaged in 
this work. Each of these committees 
has done some good work. Much of it is 
a rehash of what our committee did from 
1938 to 1945, but this rehash has been 
useful in alerting our people and prod- 
ding public officials. Some of the work 
of these committees has brought to light 
additional details and elaborations of the 
Communist conspiracy. I have been 
asked whether the criticism of these 
committees is justified. Some of this 
criticism emanates from Communists 
and fellow travelers who pretend to be 
against the methods of congressional in- 
vestigations, but who are in fact against 
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investigation or exposure. Some of 
- people who with Commu- 
nist-front organizations through care- 
misguided zeal oppose the 
committees because they do not want 
their stupidity exposed. Furthermore, 
the subject of communism is most dif- 
ficult to handle. This is shown by the 
difficulties encountered in the United 
Nations and at the various conferences 
that have been held with the Commu- 
nists. The wisest and the fairest com- 
mittee on earth could not escape a cer- 
tain amount of criticism and abuse. 
However, some of the criticism di- 
rected at some of the committees now en- 
gaged in the investigation of communism 
js justified. In the first place, there 
ought to be one joint congressional com- 
mittee on un-American activities com- 
posed of Members of the House and the 
senate, who have had sufficient legal ex- 
perience to know how to conduct a 
proper inquiry. ‘There is no justification 
for 3 or 4 committees competing with 
each other in this work. It produces 
confusion, duplication, and _ rivalry. 
During the 7 years I headed the Dies 
committee, we did not have this prob- 
lem. Other coramittees did not want to 
enter such a controversial field. Fur- 
thermore, I think the procedure of such 
investigations can be improved without 
impeding the effectiveness of the investi- 
gations. I think that such investiga 
tions can be made more judicial. Based 
upon my long experience, I prepared and 
submitted to the Rules Committee a sug- 
gested draft of rules that, if adopted and 
followed, would eliminate much of the 
criticism which is justified. If we would 
establish one committee such as I have 
suggested, it would save the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars. The various com- 
mittees engaged in this work spend more 
money every year than I spent during 
the 7 years of our investigation. 
Another question asked me is whether 
we need any congressional investigating 
committee and whether we should leave 
the job to the FBI and other enforcement 
agencies. There are many things that 
a congressional commitee can do which 
an enforcement agency cannot do. A 
committee can subpena records, wit- 
nesses, and take testimony under oath. 
It can disseminate useful information 
to alert and inform the public. It can 
prod indifferent officials to increased 
Vigilance. It cannot and should not 
take the place of enforcement agencies. 
There are certain jobs it cannot do and 
that must be done by Secret Service, FBI, 
and other enforcement agencies. Its 
primary purpose is to gather facts as a 
basis for necessary legislation and to in- 
form the public. Therefore, I believe 
that a joint congressional committee 
such as I have suggested should be per- 
manently established, and that it should 
be governed by fair rules of procedure 
and headed by experienced lawyers, to 
the end that congressional investigations 
can be improved. 
Another question asked me is whether 
or not I believe that there are Commu- 
hists in the Government. Since return- 
ing to Washington, I have investigated 
this situation to satisfy myself. I am 
now convinced that the several thousand 
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Communists which we discovered on the 
Federal payroll in 1941 have been dis- 
charged or forced to resign. There may 
be others which we and subsequent com- 
mittees failed to discover. In time these 
will be discovered and gotten out and 
the Federal payroll kept free of Commu- 
nists if we will continue our vigliance. 

What about labor unions? The ma- 
jority of the Communist dominated un- 
ions which we exposed in 1938 to 1945 
have been expelled from their parent or- 
ganizations, but they are still operating 
in some of our key industries. However, 
the Attorney General has submitted leg- 
islation designed to break up these 
unions. The recognized labor unions in 
America are on the whole alerted to 
this danger and vigilant in combating 
the infiltration of their unions by Com- 
munists. Since one of the chief targets 
for Communist infiltration is the labor 
union, this will always be a serious prob- 
lem and must be constantly watched. 

What about innocent people who are 
smeared by congressional investigations? 
In my opinion, this is greatly exagger- 
ated. Of course, you cannot conduct any 
investigation or any court procedure 
without occasionally hurting an innocent 
person. There are thousands of people 
indicted by our courts who are declared 
innocent by the juries. They have cer- 
tainly been injured by the indictment and 
the prosecution, but we have found no 
way of avoiding this. Many so-called 
innocent people joined Communist front 
organizations. In the process of expos- 
ing these organizations these innocent 
people claimed that they were smeared. 
While the greatest precaution should be 
followed to distinguish between Commu- 
nists and gullible people who joined Com- 
munist organizations, these so-called in- 
nocent people were not entirely blame- 
less. They should have been more care- 
ful in joining organizations. Some of 
them received ample warnings hut 
ignored them. Notwithstanding this 
fact, committees should improve their 
procedures to avoid a situation under 
which innocent people are condemned as 
Communists when they are not Commu- 
nists. On the other hand, people must 
realize that they affiliate with organiza- 
tions at their risk, and that they owe a 
duty to their country and to their own 
reputations to investigate the organiza- 
tions before joining them. It cannot 
be overlooked that the affiliation of some 
10 million people with Communist-front 
organizations gave the Communist con- 
spiracy most of its influence and effec- 
tiveness in the United States. 

Another question asked me is what I 
think of the present attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards Communists. On the 
whole, I think that there is a sincere 
desire to break up the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. I have 
seen no evidence that President Eisen- 
hower is seeking to stifle or embarrass 
any congressional investigation and ex- 
posure of communism, or any attempt 
to prosecute Communists. Few Presi- 
dents in our history have respected the 
rights of Congress more carefully than 
President Eisenhower. I wish that I had 
had one-tenth of the cooperation from 
the Roosevelt administration that the 
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present committees are receiving from 
the Eisenhower administration. As an il- 
lustration of the kind of opposition 
which I received frotn the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, I refer you to the late Har- 
old L. Ickes’ book, the Inside Struggle, 
as reported by the Associated Press. 
Ickes said that although Roosevelt want- 
ed the Dies committee cut off sharp, Dres 
had no difficulty getting through a reso- 
lution continuing it another year with 
$100,000 to finance its fantastic inves- 
tigation. He said this was another ex- 
ample of the complete falling down of 
the so-called Democratic leadership in 
the House. He added both Speaker Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead, who died in 1940, and 
Representative Sam Raysurn, Democrat, 
of Texas, then majority leader and now 
minority floor leader, feebly told the 
President they would do what they could 
to head off the Red-hunting Texan. I 
hope that President Eisenhower does 
not heed the advice of those who are 
urging him to go after Members of Con- 
gress who are trying to do their duty. 

I hope that none of us in Congress 
will abuse this patient sad cooperative 
attitude of the President, and that we 
will have the honesty and courage to 
acknowledge our mistakes and seek ways 
of correcting them. Let us remember 
that no committee or institution is so 
sacred that it cannot be criticized or so 
perfect that it cannot be improved. 

We are living in times of violent ex- 
tremes. Our constitutional safeguards 
are subjected to unprecedented strain. 
More than ever we should strive con- 
stantly to respect and perpetuate our 
precious civil liberties. The awful crime 
of communism is its preachment that 
the end justifies the means. Many other 
extremists on the left and on the right 
have practiced this same damnable phil- 
osophy, although to a lesser degree than 
the Communists. Those of us who pro- 
fess love of America must avoid at all 
costs and under all circumstances the 
fatal error of employing the tactics and 
methods of the Communists in our ef- 
forts to combat communism, 





The Voice of the Poppy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach ever nearer to that day 
when America pays homage to its hon- 
ored war dead, it is appropriate to in- 
clude in the Recorp a letter sent to me 
from a valued friend, Katherine H. Salm, 
sixth district president, Connecticut De- 
partment, American Legion Auxiliary. 

The letter relates the symbolism of the 
poppy, worn by all of us on May 30. It 
is a moving bit of prose which should 
help us to remember in reverent thought 
the reason for the public display of this 
crepe paper flower on Memorial Day. 
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The letter follows: 
Canaan, Conn.,-May 1, 1954. 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN: 
THE VOICE OF THE POPPY-—STRAIGHT TO THE 
HEART OF AN UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN 


I am not just a crepe paper flower. I am 
the glowing symbol of the sacrifice made 
by the gallant flower of American manhood 
who marched away at the call of country and 
who sleep here and over there, under their 
white crosses, row on row, where poppies 
sway and toss to kiss each cross. 

I am just a tag flower offered by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. In remembrance of 
America’s heroic dead and in helpfulness to 
her living disabled and dependents, “wear 
me on Poppy Day.” 

KATHERINE H. Sam, 
Sizth District President, 
American Legion Auvziliary. 


Restoration of “Old Ironsides” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editoria] from the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., 
May 9, 1954: 

A LANDLUBBER’s PROPOSAL 


During the past week a bill for the com- 
plete restoration and maintenance of U. 8. S. 
Constitution passed the House and is now 
due for consideration by the United States 
Senate. As reported the measure would 
authorize the restoring of “Old Ironsides” to 
as near her original condition as possible 
and her maintenance at Boston as a museum, 

Undoubtedly this dastardly proposal is the 
work of some landlubber. What a craven 
phrase: “as near her original condition as 
possible.” This does not smack of the true 
seafaring men and fighting men that strode 
her decks, handled her sails and manned her 
guns when she forced the Guerriere to strike 
her colors on August 19, 1812, off the Grand 
Banks. Let her be restored to exactly the 
same condition as she was on that memorable 
date when she won the respect of the world 
for the infant United States Navy and wiped 
out the disgrace of having American seamen 
impressed from the deck of U. 8. S. Chesa- 
peake, after three broadsides from a more 
powerful British ship. 


And who, we ask, wants her maintained 
asamuseum? This sounds as if her present 
crippled condition with stumpy masts, fore- 
shortened jib boom, missing yards and sails, 
empty gun berths, specimen cannon balis, 
and closed off sections of her hull were to be 
perpetuated, so that she will forever cling as 
a barnacle against some wharf or pier. Why, 
with her present rigging, she couldn’t 
weather her way past Constitution wharf, 
near where she was launched in 1797. 

Let U. S. S. Constitution be maintained 
as a full rigged, well-found frigate. Let her 
top-hamper be restored so that her fore, 
main and mizzen masts may tower high in 
the skies with topmasts, topgallant and royal 
masts to carry long yards for courses, 
topsails, topgallant, and royal sails. Did 
she carry studding sails and a full 
set of stay sails? Let the bowsprit, jib 
boom and fiying jib boom reach out to carry 
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an inner jib, stay sail, outer jib and flying 
jib. Let her have: the proper standing and 
running rigging. Then will the tumble- 
home of her sides be seen in its proper 
perspective and why it was feared that her 
tall masts with her heavy spars could never 
be properly braced, though they never let 
go. 

Perhaps visitors will realize why she and 
her sister ships set a new pattern for men- 
of-war in her day and struck disnray into 
the ranks of the British Navy. Then they 
will realize why there were no frigates afloat 
to match her. Joshua Humphreys framed 
her hull with almost the weight and strength 
of a line-of-battle ship, but gave her the 
canvas to show her heels to a whole British 
squadron off Boston, to out-maneuver the 
supposedly easier handling Java off the coast 
of Brazil, and to outsail Cyane frigate and 
Levant ship in the same engagement that 
she was able to rake both of them fore and 
aft and take them as prizes. Then they will 
realize why she could sail within 11 points 
of the wind and beat anything afloat sailing 
close-hauled. 

Let the gun deck of U. S. 8S. Constitution 
again carry 80 long 24-pounders. Let her 
quarterdeck carry 16 and her forecastle 6 
32-pound carronades. Let 1 long 18-pounder 
and 2 long 24-pounders be mounted as bow- 
chasers. Let the long guns have the tackle 
to run them out through the ports and the 
carronades the same carriages and tackle 
that enabled a fighting crew to train them 
around to bear on the enemy, not fixed on 
deck as some immovable object. Let racks 
be built and stored with ready charges and 
hatches opened for passing shot and powder 
from the magazines. Then the visitor will 
realize why this ship, rated as a 44-gun fri- 
gate, was really the “pocket battleship” of 
her day. 

Let the water casks and spirit tanks be 
replaced on board U. 8S. 8S. Constitution, and 
provision barrels be stored in her holds. 
Then with all the guns mounted and con- 
tainers for stores aboard, visitors can won- 
der where some 450 men of her crew found 
space to live for months or years on a ship 
204 feet in length overall, and with a beam 
of some 44 feet. 

When U. 8S. S. Constitution is fully rigged 
and gunned, let her be manned ‘and once 
more set sail and visit from port to port, al- 
ways returning, of course, to Boston. 

And if you ask if such complete restora- 
tion is worth the cost, we suggest you seek 
your answer from some child who has visited 
the present poor senrblance of “Old Iron- 
sides” and came away with a heart stirred 
by the historic part she played in her coun- 
try’s history from the shores of Tripoli to 
shaking the rule of the Mistress of the Seas 
on the broad reaches of the Atlantic. 


The Bryson Bill: H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to state that I 
have today presented to the House for 
proper reference a petition signed by 
several residents of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Virginia supporting the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, now pending in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


May 12 


Address by the Honorable George 
C. McGhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. yr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address by the Honorabie 
George C. McGhee: 


Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Erkin, Chair. 
man of the Board Keiser, members and 
guests of the Middle East Institute, it is , 
great privilege for me to participate in this 
auspicious occasion, sponsored as it is by 
one of the most distinguished of American 
organizations in the field of foreign affairs, 
The existence of the Middle East Institute 
reflects in itself the keen interest of the 
American people in that important ang 
historic area of the world. 

It is entirely appropriate that the institute 
has chosen this occasion to pay tribute to 
Turkey. I am pleased that the theme of our 
meeting, Turkey and the West, 1453 to 1953, 
includes both the historic role of the Turkish 
Empire and the quite different but even more 
significant role of the Turkish Republic of 
today. 

Since I have only recently returned from 
my post as United States Ambassador to 
Turkey, it is a very natural thing for me 
to join in this tribute. During my stay in 
Turkey, I. developed a deep admiration for 
the Turkish people and an insight into their 
true place among the great peoples of the 
world. 

I am pleased to be associated on this occa. 
sion with our distinguished chairman, the 
Honorable Edwin Wilson, one of my pred- 
ecessors as American Ambassador to Turkey. 
Ambassador Wilson will always be beloved 
by the Turkish people, as will he be remem- 
bered as one of the finest products of our 
own career Foreign Service. I am honored 
to be able to share the floor with my 
friend and onetime colleague, His Excellency, 
Feridun Erkin, the Turkish Ambassador, 
whom history will give a large measure of 
the credit for the remarkable advances that 
have been made in recent years in Turkey's 
relations with the Western nations. Since 
we are speaking to the same subject, I am 
sure you will forgive us both if our discourses 
overlap. 


We commemorate on this occasion two his 
toric events. On May 29, 500 years ago, the 
janissaries of Mohammed the Conqueror first 
placed his standard on the ramparts of the 
ancient city of Constantinople, a city which 
had, since its foundation by Constantine in 
the fourth century, represented the center 
of European culture and power in the East. 
In 2 days we will join with our Turkish 
friends in celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Turkish Republic, 
which, under the leadership of the great 
Ataturk, arose from the ashes of 4& once 
great but defeated empire as the rebirth of 
the indomitable spirit of the Turkish peo- 
ples. It is from these two events that I 
Will draw the theme for my brief remarks 
to you this evening. 

The great migration of Turkish peoples 

Central Asia to Asia Minor constitutes 
of the major currents in the stream of 
. We are inclined to forget that this 
began not with the families who 

to Asia Minor under the leadership of 
but in the 11th century with the 

of the Seljuk Turks. The Seljuks 
among the great builders and patrons 
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he arts of history. But for the deprada- 
tions of the Mongols under Genghis Khan, 
they might have changed the whole subse- 
vent history of the troubled lands lying be- 
quent ie Indus and the Nile. Their monu- 
ments standing today in Asia Minor attest 
to their contribution to the land which was 
itself the cradle of civilizations. 
“The total movement of Turkish peoples to 
Asia Minor, including the Ottomans, was 
largely completed by the 14th century. It 
has been estimated as involving some 3 mil- 
jion people. The history of Europe is replete 
with similar movements of peoples from 
asia—the great motherlode from which his- 
torians consider all nations sprung. Some, 
in very early times, came to Europe to stay 
and are the basic stock from which are de- 
rived the present groupings of European na- 
tionalities. Some, as did the Mongols, came 
only to retire back to the Steppes of Asia 
when their appetite for conquest was 
iated. 
“ne peculiar historic significance of the 
movement of Turkish peoples is not only 
that it was persistent and that the Turks 
came to stay and to found a great empire, 
put that the Turks were the last to become, 
gs other peoples had before them, an inte- 
gral part of Europe and the West. It is in 
this light that there is revealed the historic 
significance of an event that took place on 
February 18, 1952, when Turkey was admit- 
ted as a full member to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It is the significance 
of the transition of the Turks from invaders 
from the East to defenders of the West that 
Iseek to emphasize to you this evening. 
To the Byzantines and their Venetian and 
Genoese allies who guarded Theodosius’ land 
walls of Constantinople that fateful day in 
1453, and to the crowned heads, clerics, and 
scholars of Europe, the capture of Constan- 
tinople was a catastrophe of the first order. 
It meant the end of their world in the 
East—a threat to their civilization and to 
their very existence. 
During the 70 years of Ottoman rule that 
followed the conquest of Constantinople the 
Turks fought countless wars with the West. 
Frequently during this period the Turks 
made uneasy alliances with one or anothér 
European power—alliances usually taken by 
the Europeans out of opportunism in order 
to block the expansion of their European 
rivals, Thirteen times since 1677 the Turks, 
often in concert with one or more of the 
European powers, came in conflict with the 
half-European, half-Asiatic colossus to their 
north, whose aggressive designs constituted 
then as now the most persistent threat to 
the peace of the world. 
Otfen the Turks were defeated by the Rus- 
sians. Once the soldiers of the Czar pushed 
across the Thracian plain almost within 
sight of Constantinople. Always, however, 
sometimes seemingly by a miracle, Turkish 
courage and Turkish blood thwarted the 
Russian design to seize control of the Straits 
and establish herself on the Mediterranean. 
Russian aggression, the threat of which we 
have ourselves only recently experienced, is 
hot new to the Turks. Not new, either, is 
Turkish determination to resist that 
aggression. 


Throughout these years, however, Turkey 
imbibed deeply of the civilization of the 
West. French, Italian, and English were 
heard on the Pera. Western ideas and insti- 
tutions made an impact on the inhabitants 
of the Serai. In turn the Turkish Empire 
had @ profound effect on the West. There 
Was not always war. Prosperity and progress 
followed in the wake of the unity, stability, 
and religious tolerance within the Ottoman 
domain. Turkish culture was indelibly im- 
Printed upon the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
Thorough the numerous travelers of the times 
Turkish arts and customs became known in 

‘stern European capitals. It would be er- 
Toueous, in interpreting later events, not to 


of t 


tween t 
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give credit to the cumulative effect of con- 
tacts between Turkey and the West during 
this period. 

But, nonetheless, Turkey and Europe were 
not one. Turkey was not admitted to the 
concert of Europe. At the height of Otto- 
man power Suleiman the Magnificent reach- 
ed out the hand of friendship to his ally, 
Francis the First of France, only to be re- 
buffed. To the West, Turkey was still of 
the East. 

No man ever had such a profound effect on 
the destiny of his country as did Kemal 
Ataturk, whom history will undoubtedly 
record as one of the great leaders of all times. 
He built upon foundations deeply laid, how- 
ever, it was he who took the new, precarious 
Republic of Turkey, which he himself had 
been largely instrumental in creating, and 
turned it toward the West. 

Indeed, it was a new Turkey that he turn- 
ed—a Turkey that bore little relation to the 
loosely held polyglot of states which, at the 
end, served chiefly the interests of the Otto- 
man Sultan and his international coterie in 
Constantinople. It was not an Empire by 
or for the Turks of Anatolia. They were a 
part of it. Under Ataturk Asia Minor lay 
like a newly discovered, undeveloped con- 
tinent, the peasants of Anatolia a liberated 
people. 

It is these people of Anatolia, In whose 
veins flow the blood of the hardy nomads 
who a thousand years ago trekked from 
Turkestan, who rule the modern democratic 
state of Turkey. It was the members of 
the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 
people from such places as Kars and Alanya, 
who voted unanimously for Turkish adher- 
ence to NATO. The Turkish people have 
taken their destiny into their own hands. 

In doing so, Turkey has not only turned 
its face to the West but has offered us its 
friendship. It has opened wide its doors 
to the flow of western and American ideas. 
It has entrusted us with the education of 
many of its youth. In the United States 
alone there are today almost a thousand 
Turkish students. American opera plays 
in Ankara. Our books are read widely. The 
Voice of America enters countless Turkish 
homes. One feels instinctively that Turks 
are as one with the West. 

And the West—particularly America—have 
accepted Turkey as friend and partner. We 
have given not only aid where needed, but 
more—the unselfish services of many of our 
most talented administrators, scientists and 
military leaders. In my own city of Dallas, 
Tex., for example, there was last year the 
spontaneous celebration of a Republic of 
Turkey Week. The adherence of Turkey to 
the NATO, symbolic as it is of the formal 
admission of Turkey into the citadel of the 
Western European Community, is but the 
reflection of more underlying ties that bind 
us all together. 


The historic urge of the Turkish people is 
fulfilled. Turkey is no longer the outpost of 
the East. Turkey is the eastern bastion of 
the West—a bastion against the threat of 
Russian aggression. Russia alone has turn- 
ed againt the stream of Western progress 
and reverted deep into the history of Asia. 
Russia alone has established, by means more 
ruthless than the Mongols, an unwilling em- 
pire of oppressed peoples in an age which 
has renounced empire. 


In the immediate postwar years when the — 


West had let down its guard, Turkey, as an 
isolated strong point, was in my judgment 
the only real deterrent to Russian seizure of 
the Middle East. Without Turkey, the great 
strategic prize of the Middle East would in 
all probability have gone to Russia by de- 
fault in the “cold war,” making infinitely 
more dificult a western reaction if there 
were forced on us a “shooting war.” Today 
Turkey’s 19 divisions, which face the Rus- 
sians in the Caucasus and their satellites 
in Bulgaria, constitute the eastern anchor 
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of the NATO line of defense against this ag- 
gression. 

This is the historic meaning of the events 
we celebrate. This is the role of Turkey 
today. Today Turkey, linked arm in arm with 
an awakened West, is one of the great bas- 
tions of the West. 





Cleveland Teachers and the Education 
Bilis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, three administration bills on 
education, vitally important to the wel- 
fare of our country, are before us today. 
I discussed them in some detail last Sat- 
urday before the Cleveland Area Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

This fine young organization in my 
district is the outgrowth of the chairman 
of the business department of the vari- 
ous high schools in the Cleveland area 
who had been meeting since 1932 to dis- 
cuss their problems, methods, and pro- 
cedures. 

Since my discussion of the education 
bills may prove helpful to other Mem- 
bers, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting the address herewith: 

Wer Horizons 


(Address by Hon. Frances P. Boiron, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before Cleveland Area 
Business Teachers Association at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 8, 1954) 


Mrs. Brownfield, members of the Cleveland 
Area Business Teachers Association, and 
friends, it is a privilege indeed to discuss 
with you who have so great a responsibility 
in our community, some of the aspects of 
education in the United States today. 

No free society can continue without an 
ever increasingly potent method—or system, 
if you will—of education. The strength of 
any nation depends largely upon the char- 
acter, ideas, ingenuity, and competence of 
each successive generation. 


GOVERNMENT AWARE OF IMPORTANCE 


Your Government in Washington is deeply 
conscious of the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us and of the many unfortunate con- 
ditions interfering with better schooling. 
Because an educated population is vital to 
the national welfare, your Government has 
embarked on a broad program to aid and 
promote the cause of education. Let me tell 
you about it briefly. 


RECENT LEGISLATION DIRECTLY FOR TEACHERS 


Most recently we in the House passed and 
sent to the Senate a measure of direct con- 
cern to you as teachers. 

In the tremendous revision of the income- 
tax laws we included a provision to permit 
all retired people (or their widows) to exempt 
the first $1,200 of their retirement income 
from taxation. This particularly affects 
teachers, firemen, policemen, and civil ser- 
vants. May I take this opportunity to 
thank those of you who were among the 
scores of interested Clevelanders who wrote 
me urging adoption of that provision. 

A second measure of direct concern to 
teachers is the new social-security legis- 
lation urged by the President. Besides ex- 
tending coverage to about 6144 million more 
people, it will give persons like yourselves 
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on State retirement systems the right to 
choose between your present system or social 
security. 

After many conferences with responsible 
teachers’ organizations, the committee in- 
cluded in the bill words which would author- 
ize a referendum of those under present 
State retirement systems. Should two- 
thirds of those voting in each State be in 
favor of social security, it would be sub- 
etituted for the present systems. The bill 
also contains a clarifying statement that it 
is the policy of Congress that the protec- 
tion of the employees who are now under 
the State retirement systems will not be 
impaired as a result of coverage under social 
security. 

The Republican leadership is anticipating 
the passage of this social-security legislation 
during this session of Congress. The ulti- 
mate decision in the matter, however, is one 
you will have to make for yourselves. I urge 
you to study all the provisions and vote 
carefully. 

POOR STATE OF EDUCATION 


You in the teaching profession hardly 
need be told the sorry state in which 
public education finds itself. Yet I cannot 
but wonder if even you know the gravity of 
the situation. 


Today the Nation’s overcrowded schools 


are trying desperately to educate some 29 
million children. 
there will be 28 percent more children trying 
to crowd into our school buildings? 

The school population is increasing at an 
even greater proportion than the increase 
in population. At one end of the scale 
a higher percentage of 5- and 6-year olds is 
enrolling than ever before. At the other end 
there are fewer dropouts among the teen- 
agers. This last can mean a great deal to 
us as a nation if it does not mean that stand- 
ards have been allowed to decline. 

More children wanting to be educated is 
a healthy trend. But it becomes more and 
more apparent we cannot accommodate 
them. Some of us have been urging our 
local areas to face the fact that nature is 
pouring out upon us a steady stream of 
babies. Time picks them up and before we 
know it they are queued up at the doors of 
our preschool and school inadequacies. 

I have been watching the actual decrease 
between 1930 and 1950 in the number of 
classrooms available with great anxiety. I 
know something of what overcrowding means 
for during the First World War we were 
in Washington. With the sudden influx of 
personnel, the schools were swamped. They 
attempted to meet the situation by having 
2 sessions—1 in the morning, 1 in the after- 
noon. But there was only one set of teach- 
ers and exhaustion was inevitable. 

We have been told that last year 50,000 
new classrooms were built—50,000 in a na- 
tion whose Office of Education estimates as 
needing 117,000 additional classrooms every 
year. Better than nothing—but tragically 
insufficient. 

Serious as the classroom needs are, the 
shortage of teachers has long since passed 
the danger mark. The report given me is 
truly disturbing, for instead of any increase 
at all there is an increased depletion of 
trained teachers. We are losing more teach- 
ers annually than there are new ones enter- 
ing the profession. 

Many school boards have been forced to 
put primary grade youngsters into over- 
crowded classrooms or on half-day sessions, 
as well as to grant temporary certificates to 
teachers with substandard preparation, 
This would seem to spell deterioration. 

As a nation, we have taken pride in what 
we have called the right of every child at 
least to a basic education. We insist—by 
law—that children must go to school. We 
know that freedom demands intelligence 
from its citizens, and we believe education 

to be a fundamental bulwark of construc- 


Do you know that by 1960 
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tive representative government. We have 
considered public education one of the cor- 
nerstones of our way of life, one of the main 
arches of our national strength. 

Eternal vigilance, the price of freedom? 
Surely, we are seeing on every side the cost 
of our lack of this essential element. 
Trained teaching personnel on the decline— 
children going to school in firetraps and 
hovels, to such a degree that 117,000 new 
classrooms must be built each year if we are 
to retrieve ourselves, protect our youngsters 
from possible tragedy and keep our word to 
ourselves as a free nation that knows free- 
dom demands intelligence, training, and 
broad, basic education. 

There is an actual percentage of our peo- 
ple, though smaller than that of other lands, 
who are as illiterate as can be. At @ mo- 
ment when we need every potential skilled 
worker, every potential trained leader, every 
potential bit of mental as well as physical 
power that exists among our one-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd million people, we are reaping 
the reward of our own carelessness and 
apathy. 

I well remember the shock I received when 
in the first call of the very first draft we ever 
had, some 45,000 boys were shown to be il- 
literate. Rejections by the Army today show 
up many things we should know about our- 
selves. It seems to me that it is of tragic 
moment that in five of our States where 
more than 12 percent of the population be- 
tween 25 and 34 years showed less than 5 
years of schooling, selective service rejec- 
tions were from 36 to 58 percent. The aver- 
age rejection rate nationally being 19 per- 
cent. But it is not just in the Army that 
we suffer, it is in all phases of our living. 
Something needs to be done about it. If we 
carry through President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram we shall make a very real beginning. 

You will recall that Senator Taft had be- 
come deeply aware of the situation and that 
after several years’ study he became con- 
vinced that although it was particularly im- 
portant that the Federal Government should 
be given no ways by which to control the 
public educational sysstem there were ways 
in which Washington could help and so as- 
sume a part of the Nation’s responsibility 
toward its youth. President Eisenhower 
shares this sense of Federal responsibility, as 
well as having a determination that States 
and communities shall assume their full 
share also. So, in recognition of the serious 
situation we are faced with, the administra- 
tion has three bills before the Congress: 


WHAT ADMINISTRATION IS DOING IN EDUCATION 


One (H. R. 7601) authorizes a series of 
study-action conferences on education in 
each of the States and Territories, which 
would bring citizens and educators together 
to analyze school problems and to suggest 
remedies. Following these, the President 
would call a White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to be composed of leaders in education 
and civic affairs from all over the Nation. 

What will these conferences accomplish? 

Perhaps most importantly, they should 
inspire informed, enthusiastic, dynamic pub- 
lic opinion without which little can be ac- 
complished. They are not expected to 
develop much new data. In the past 25 
years there have been several national con- 
ferences, 6 major nongovernmental com- 
missions, and some 50 research studies delv- 
ing into our school needs. Much actual ma- 
terial is already at hand—but the will to do 
has not grown out of it, 

Although you probably know most of the 
roadblocks in the way of improving educa- 
tional conditions I want to bring them once 
more to your attention. The experts give 
us quite a list which can be resolved only 
by the States and the local communities: 

1. Limitations in local school 


financing 
districts almost exclusi through property 
taxation. 7” oe . 
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2. Limitations on the rate of tax, 
school purposes. 

3. Maximum ceilings on bonded indebted, 
ness. 4 

4. Difficulties in securing teachers 
State legislatures control budgets for 
education facilities, 

5. Limitations on freedom to reo 
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school districts because of State laws. little he 
6. Inequities raising local assesseq valua. thinking 
tions unless these are raised lenging | 
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These conferences will offer the machine 
with which to start educational programs . 
y various States. They will show how in 
cal and State action can 5 
taken to— ae 

. Change limitations on taxes anq bonds, 
. Expand facilities for higher education 
. Reorganize inefficient school districts. 
. Change property assessments, ; 
. Attract capable teachers. 
ma State aid for school construc. 

The State conferences will stimulate local 
action and the White House Conference wij] 
give the broad picture of the importance of 
education to the national well-being 

The second bill before the Congress (H R. 
7434) would establish a National ory 
Committee on Education. 

This committee would consider many Probe 
lems of national significance in which there 
has been only limited study. For instance: 
What should the role of the school be in 
the tragic picture of juvenile delinquency? 
It could examine illiteracy in its broad relae 
tionship to constructive citizenship includ. 
ing Selective Service rejections. We need to 
know how best to give children with special 
abilities the preparation they should have, 
We need to know how best to help those with 
mental handicaps. Is it not time we con. 
sidered the needs of the children of migra 
tory workers? 

These are but a few of the problems we 
as a nation should take hold of. This per. 
manent body would identify the problems of 
national concern, consider them and advise 
on the action needed. 

The third bill (H. R. 9040) would establish 
& cooperative research program. It would, 
as the President urged, enable the United 
States Office of Education to join its re- 
sources with those of States and local agen- 
cies, universities, and other educational or- IN THE 
ganizations for the conduct of cooperative v 
research, surveys, and demonstration proj- 
ects. Mr. JC 

This is not a novel idea. In the field of dent, th 
public health, for instance, we have accom- institutic 
plished much by utilizing the available minds nity new: 
in many parts of the Nation. experient 

Today, educational research usually is con- dreds of 
fined to the study of local problems. Often : 
this procedure is wasteful because many mats my own * 
ters of local concern are actually common the servi 
to many other areas around the country. tive com: 
Also, many localities hesitate to engage in Recent 
an elaborate research program, but under newspape 
this legislation such research could easily took an 
be encouraged by the United States Office other ne 
of Education when it was apparent that the unanimo’ 
study was to be of general national interest, from the 
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IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS 
was orde! 


Thus you see the overall picture of what 
your Government is hoping to do in educa 
tion. 

There is always good reason to believe as follow: 
that citizens are taking a more direct in- Every o 
terest in their schools. Within the past likes to di 
few years the enrollment in PTA's has writes ab 
doubled. Since 1950 the number of local goings, an 
citizen groups has climbed from 1,000 # time to ta 
more than 8,000 today. paper he r 

We know that the American people, given Many pe 
the facts and some intelligent suggestions, granted. | 
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will on their own make their schools better 
places for the training of their children 

Let me end with a personal word to you. 
Our Federal Government, especially under 
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the present administration, adheres to the 
sacred American philosophy thag the life- 
plood of our Republic is the active partici- 
ation of an informed citizenry. 

As teachers, as leaders, you have the tre- 
mendous assignment of training our on- 
coming citizens. Into your hands comes the 
raw clay of civilization. Often with too 
jittle help you are asked to fashion it into 
thinking, rae citizens. What a chal- 

ging opportun ty. 
eae who are teaching commer- 
clal subjects are molding youngsters who 
may never have any further formal educa- 
tion after leaving your Classrooms. I urge 
you to approach your task with a deep ap- 
preciation of its full implications. Keep 
abreast of current affairs in your commu- 
nity, your State, and the Nation. Know 
about our Government and what it is doing. 
Then apply your superior intelligence and 
interpret these matters fully to your wards. 

If you and the thousands of other teach- 
ers in America meet your responsibilities, 
our Nation will be secure. 

It is my earnest hope that the fathers and 
mothers, the aunts and the uncles, as well 
as the grandparents, may throw aside their 
apathy in this absolutely basic problem of 
adequate education for our youth, Nothing 
is more important if we are to be strong as 
a nation in a world that needs our strength. 
I fear we have been all too ready to leave 
everything relating to education to you 
teachers, forgetting that you must have roofs 
over your classes, tools with which to teach, 
some relief at least in the matter of your 
own later years. All this only an informed 
and electric community can provide. The 
privilege of securing these things for our- 
selves is one of the most wonderful parts of 
our American heritage. 





Valuable Service Rendered by Weekly 
Newspapers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no more truly American 
institution than is the weekly commu- 
nity newspaper. I know, from firsthand 
experience gained in reading the hun- 
dreds of such newspapers published in 
my own State of Texas, how valuable is 
the service they render in their respec- 
tive communities, 

Recently one of these Texas weekly 
newspapers, the Port Neches Chronicle, 
took an editorial look at itself and at 
other newspapers in this field. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
from the Chronicle be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Every once in a while, a country editor 
likes to do @ little self back slapping. He 
Writes about the community's comings, 
goings, and doings so much he doesn’t have 
time to take stock of himself and the news- 
paper he represents, 

Many people take the country weekly for 
granted. They don’t stop to think of the 
Personalities and work that is involved in 
Betting out a weekly paper, week after week. 
And here in Port Neches, the editor has a 
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rough time what with 2 full-paid corre- 
spondents from 2 large dailies working hard 
to get news also. 

However, all of us in the workshop of this 
country weekly work hard to bring our read- 
ers the best in news, pictures, advertise- 
ments—all of people we know, love, and 
respect. 

The thousands of country weekly news- 
papers in the United States stand in a unique 
position. 

Absolutely nothing takes the place of the 
hometown newspaper. It leaves a printed 
record of community life and activity that 
can be found nowhere else. One might call 
the editor and the writers of the weekly, the 
diarists of the community. 

Local history is recorded and preserved by 
the county press of the Nation—hopes, as- 
pirations, facts, drama, marriages, births, 
deaths, political events, legal records—the 
whole chain of human activity. 

A town without a local newspaper is like 
a phonograph without a record. 





Retirement of Hon. Lindsay C. Warren 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the Members on 
both sides of the aisle who have, in re- 
cent days, paid tribute to one of our 
greatest public servants, the Honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, former Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Warren’s retirement last month 
concluded nearly 40 years of truly distin- 
guished Government service, including 
1344 years as the Nation’s Comptroller 
General, 16 years as one of the most re- 
spected Members of this House, and 
several terms in the legislature of his 
beloved native State of North Carolina. 

Although ma@hy of us were not privi- 
leged to serve as fellow Members of the 
House during Mr. Warren’s terms in the 
Congress, all of us have become greatly 
indebted to Mr. Warren over the years 
for his wise counsel in matters both legis- 
lative and administrative. During my 
comparatively short 742 years as a Mem- 
ber of this House, particularly as a mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Sub- 
committee of the old Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and more recently as chairman 
of the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I have had innumerable 
occasions to seek the advice and coopera- 
tion of Mr. Warren and his staff in the 
General Accounting Office. Invariably, 
I have been most gratified and inspired 
by his sincerely selfless dedication to the 
cause of governmental efficiency and 
economy. Mr. Warren’s unique capa- 
bilities and exemplary conscientiousness 
made the General Accounting Office an 
indispensable arm of the Congress as an 
effective auditor over the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Democracy requires the finest of men 
in public life, and the distinguished ca- 
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reer of Lindsay Warren will long serve as 
a shining example for all of us. 

I am sure that the entire membership 
of this body joins me in extending to our 
great friend the most sincere wishes that 
he will soon return to good health so that 
he may enjoy to the fullest the many long 
and happy years of retirement which he 
so richly deserves. 





The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO—A Quarter Century of 


Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often news of labor-management rela- 
tions involves situations in which strife 
is present, mainly because strife makes 
dramatic news. Many instances of har- 
monious, constructive relationships do 
not receive the attention they merit. 

One of the most advanced and suc- 
cessful labor-management relationships 
in our country exists between the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
CIO, and the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of the United States. There 
has been no major work stoppage in the 
men’s clothing industry in the past 25 
years. Bargaining and day-to-day sit- 
uations are met with mutual respect and 
a determination to work for the best 
interests of the industry. 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
paid an editorial tribute to the amal- 
gamated upon the occasion of the 40th 
convention of the union, now being held 
in Atlantic City. I am glad to bring 
to the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this comment upon a close 
and successful labor-management rela- 
tionship that can very well serve as a 
model for all industry in this country: 

A Quarter CENTURY oF PEACE 

A record of 25 years of industrial peace 
deserves a celebration. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO, has 
achieved this record with the help of the 
employers in the men’s clothing industry. 
Two hundred employers from all parts of 
the country were guests of the union at a 
reception and dinner in Atlantic City this 
weekend. The employers were invited to 
stay throughout the union’s convention, 
Generally it is a strike which makes news 
headlines. This splendid story of peaceful 
labor negotiations without a major strike in 
the last quarter century all the more deserves 
our comment, 

This union was born on the picket-line 
nearly 40 years ago. The early years were 
stormy, but under the inspired leadership of 
young Sidney Hillman, the amalgamated 
grew in strength and wisdom. Finally the 
formula for peaceful settlement of disputes 
through voluntary arbitration was found and 
its acceptance won. 

The amalgamated has not hesitated to 
loan money to employers who might other- 
wise have been forced to close shop. The 
policy seems to have paid off, for the union 
has grown from initially 25,000 members 
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to 385,000, with net assets of more than $8 Among the British and the other Com- clude the following petition forw 

million. Its various union health centers, monwealth powers represented at Geneva to me bysthe Young Married p 
its low-cost housing developments are other a strong suspicion existed that intervention Sunday School Class and Old 

achievements in which the amalgamated to save Indochina would be merely the first Class of Leavittsville M er W 

and its members may well take pride. step in a larger Asian war waged against 9 : ethodist 

China. Against that background of mutual Bowerston, Ohio: 

suspicion and distrust—for Americans look To Our Representatives in Congress: 

sourly and suspiciously on allied reluctance We, the undersigned, your constituents rst elec 

: to respond to the Indochina call—Commu- earnestly beg you to give consideration to “ s secr! 

Lost Allies nist strategy is to isolate America while at our constitutional rights as American cit; coms C 

the same time trying to win away America’s zens to be free in our homes of an offensive a resp 

adherents. . invasion by those who wish to increase their : the St 

President Eisenhower's press conference huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bey. Saas 

or statement about the necessity for “an ar- erages by high-pressure advertising Girecteq he labore 

HON MELVIN PRICE rangement” with communism in southeast through magazines, newspapers, ang over An tra 

° Asia may, of course, have completely altered radio and television at our children. We ays of 

OF ILLINOIS the American position. Up until that Eisen- urge you to obtain consideration of anq pass pte 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES hower statement American officials here were the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). ror mc 

privately berating the British for refusing Miss Irene Boyd, Bowerston, Ohio; yrs ‘ 
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Wednesday, May 12, 1954 to go along with intervention in Indochina. Louise Harper, Sherrodsville, Ohio. — 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the United Delegates with whom this reporter talked in Ruth Antram, Mrs. Elain Walters, ciation a1 
States with its 160 million people can- ‘he wake of the Eisenhower remarks were re- Mrs. Edna Higgins, Mrs. Ethel Higgins, to whom 
not hope to stand up against the Com- calling that it was only a few weeks ago that Bowerston, Ohio; Mrs. Doris Boyd, labor wit 
Vice President Nixon was saying communism Mr. Clifford Boyd, Mr. George Burris, otherwise 


munist world with many, many tiM€S jnust be stopped in Indochina, if necessary Mrs. George Burris, Margaret Parker It is U 
that population. with American troops. Mrs. Lois Fish, Sherrodsville, Ohio. that beyo 
Even with our great productive ca- Apart from the human tragedy, America Mrs. Andrey Leggett, Mrs. Alma man. He 
pacity, we cannot stand up to the Com- has been providing war material for the Bland, Mr. Murray C. Bland, Mrs. Org countless 
munist threat without certain strategic French at the rate of $800 million a year. It B. Tripp, Mrs. Sadie Antram, Mr, their nam 
materials which we must obtain from ™# be possible to retrieve part of this mate- Amelia Gerber, Mrs. Erna Boyd, piness or 
: rial before it falls into the hands of the Com- Bowerston, Ohio; Mrs. Lula Parker of their f1 
outside our borders. munists. In fact, tentative discussions to Sherrodsville, Ohio; Mrs. Grace Tope, Roosevelt 
These two facts, which no one queS-_ this end have already been held. After China Mineral City, Ohio; Mrs. Pauling Farley's 
tions, stress the vital importance of hav- fell to the Communists vast stores of Ameri- Coffey, Martha Burris, Bowerston, side of th 
ing allies whose manpower and re- Can guns, ammunition, and supplies were ac- Ohio. may provi 
sources, joined with our own, provide an quired by the Reds, and these same guns his subsec 


; : were turned over to Ho Chi Minh's guerrillas of legislat: 
effective position of strength from which 104. used against the French. Sekitie 


to negotiate in the cold war. It has been Many del ie eae 
r egates here have been conscious ality 1 
the cornerstone of our foreign policy, iN that while the Geneva Conference was get- ion peeites 1997 but 
Europe and in Asia, since World War II. ting underway the Prime Ministers of India, aed break whe 
Many of us have become alarmed Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia were meet- EXTENSION OF REMARKS posing Se 


over what may be the effect on our allies ‘™& With the Prime Minister of Ceylon in or matter of 


: . Colombo. These representatives of 550 mil- : : 
of irresponsible foreign policy state lion people called for a cease-fire in Indo- HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER ae . 


ments, and of on-again-off-again @P- china For most Asians, including even or tows In speak 
proaches to policymaking. Pakistan, with whom the United States has IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES tion, Mole 

That we have good réason for alarm concluded a military alliance, the war waged ata scribe a : 
is borne out in a dispatch from Geneva, by the French was a colonial war. American Wednesday, May 12, 1954 simple co 


Switzerland, written by Marquis Childs, intervention would not have altered that Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under from child 


: ‘ outlook. ; advanceme 
a distinguished syndicated columnist, Increasingly it has seemed to many of leave to extend my remarks in the REc- mal life, ] 


and published in the Washington Post america's friends that the United States was ORD, I include the following editorials truth. 

and Times-Herald of Friday, May 7. setting out to put down communism by force from the Erie (Pa.) Daily News of He learns 
Mr. Speaker, I commend this column of arms, thereby failing to realize the neces- March 20, 1954, and the Erie Times of be violatec 

to every Member of the House, and sug- ity to win the allegiance of peoples by slow, Warch 2%, 1954. injure tho 


est its import be given serious con- painstaking efforts not just for a few years . arch 2 confronted 
Same - but for decades. This is gnfair in that it /From the Erie (P ee)” pees ot Hae methods w 


underrates the far-reaching assistance pro- to achieve 
We're Lostnc Autres Over Asta POLICY rams. But in the past year and a half teone GENIAL Jim ization of t 
(By Marquis Childs) programs have been cut back, with resulting One of America’s best known and most dis He decide 

Genrva.—The differences between America doubt and uncertainty in the minds of many tinguished gentlemen—James Aloysius Far+ principles 
and the other Western allies over what Asians as to America’s intentions. ley— will be the guest of a prominent group against wh: 
course to follow in Indochina have been The gloomy prophets have been saying for of Erie men Sunday, and today the Times 
sharp during the past 10 days. They have a long time that the loss of Indochina would tributes him in their behalf. [From the 
been much sharper than the amiable lan- mean the loss of Thailand next and then all He will be the honored guest and chief 
guage of public speechmaking would indi- the rest of southeast Asia. Under economic speaker at the 35th annual communion 
cate. pressure, Japan would quickly have to come breakfast of St. Ann’s guard of honor tomor- 

It gets down to this: Most of America’s to terms, and the strategic perimeter consid- row morning with some 900 men from all Here's wi 
allies and friends in both Europe and Asia ered essential to American security would be parts of Erie attending. of this gen 
believe it is necessary to recognize the fact gone. It is at that point under the most Mr. Farley, desipte his happy demeanc tion in g 
of Communist control of the great land mass disadvantageous circumstances that America and celebrated capacity for awakening cheet General Ja 
of China. They believe that however grim might be driven to a war of survival. That and optimism in others, has probably suf- Erie Sunday 
and hateful the prospect may be, the West is the distant peril which, if the gloomiest fered more internal turmoil than any othet Corrupti 
must somehow accommodate itself to the prophets are correct, may not be so distant outstanding politcial figure of the age. evils of the 
tremendous alteration of power that this at that. That is the personal appraisal of “Genial be tempted 
represents. Jim” by another, good friend, Raymond steal it. 

The dominant view in America both in Moley, an early presidential ty 1 on 
Congress and in the Executive has been vim Franklin D. Roosevelt and who, like Farit), eu 
exactly the opposite, China must be isolated The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 resigned his post. Some regan 
and the Communist regime broken down. It —- Writing in his book, 27 Masters Cae "thie ‘ 
is not secret to informed Europeans that EXTENSI REMARKS Mr. Moley described Farley as a sensi 
Admiral Radford believes that pressures such — Pon active extrovert who grew up in relatively emptation 
a@s a coastal blockade should be maintained simple surroundings, if any human envirol- Person so te 
over a long period, 50 years if necessary, to HON. WAYNE L. HAYS ment can be called simple. a ce 
prevent the industrial and military develop- He was schooled in elementary matters of mn Bock, | 
ment that have made Soviet Russia one of eo acquired knowledge. He was spared the 'T have se 
po world’s great powers. The same view is IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES mental task of answering for himself — ae re 

id by Assistant Secretary of State Robert- uestions about why he was alive, what 2 them s 
son in charge of far eastern affairs. It is Wednesday, May 12, 1954 nent and wrong, = what the world meant Weight of t 
the view of Senator KNowLAND and many Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- For the church into which he was born had themselves ; 
ether influential Republicans and Democrats. der leave to extend my remarks, I in- the answers, and Farley was a born believ® Parents, the 
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arley went to work at an early age, 
a Ke in 7 asi jobs, married and by 
mid-1920's, in his Own late thirties, he was 
comfortably on his way with a profitable 
pusiness, 4 zestful career in politics develop- 
ing, a growing family and a host of friends. 

By 1928 when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
frst elected Governor of New York, Farley 
was secretary of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee and upon him developed 
the responsibility of building up the party 
in the State. Much of the deficiency had to 
be made by Farley between 1928 and 1930 and 
ne labored at it indefatigably. 

He traveled almost incessantly the path- 
ways of the State winning friends and re- 
membering people. He possessed and culti- 
vated more than any man of his generation 
the primary talent to mentally catalog names 
and faces, to learn and retain facts of asso- 
ciation among people, to know who is related 
to whom by blood, business or politics; to 
labor with meticulous diligence by mail or 
otherwise to make and retain contacts. 

It is understatement, Moley says, to say 
that beyond doubt he was a superlative sales- 
man. He astonished and needled the egoes of 
countless humble persons by remembering 
their names, their homes, their days of hap- 
piness or SOrrow, their needs and the needs 
of their friends. And wherever Farley went, 
Roosevelt was sold. 

Farley's attitude toward the ideological 
side of the Roosevelt regime in Washington 
may provide some part of the evidence that 
his subsequent ordeal was not over matters 
of legislation or policy. There is still sharper 
illustration in the fact that Farley vigor- 
ously sought the passage of the Court bill in 
1937 but demurred even to the brink of a 
break when Roosevelt sought to purge op- 
posing Senators in 1938. The one was a 
matter of public principle and policy; the 
other, a matter of party unity and personal 
loyalty. 

In a of Mr. Farley’s personal ambi- 
tion, Moley does not use the word to de- 
scribe a selfish or ignoble passion. The 
simple code which had governed his life 
from childhood was that a man could expect 
advancement if he worked hard, lived a nor- 
mal life, helped his friends, and told the 
truth. 

He learned in bitterness that his code could 
be violated in high places and not fatally 
injure those who violated it. Farley thus 
confronted a conflict between loyalty to the 
methods which he always felt were the ways 
to achieve legitimate ambitions, and a real- 
ization of the denial of his lifetime beliefs. 

He decided that he would stick to his early 
principles and contend with all he had 
against what opposed them, 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Times of March 22, 
1954] 


MORALITY IN PoLrrics 


Here’s what one of the keenest politicians 
of this generation had to say about corrup- 
tion in government—Former Postmaster 
General James Farley’s comment while in 
Erie Sunday: 

“Corruption is the most familiar of the 
evils of the abuse of power. Man will ever 
aes by easy money even if he has to 

eal it. 

“From early days some men have looked at 
bribes as the proper reward of public office. 
— regard fees they collect as their own 

‘I have known men who have yielded to 
‘emptation in public office. I wish that any 
Person so tempted and’so beset by insatiable 
ambition could have seen, as I have done, 
~~ poor, miserable, shattered men. 

T have seen them shed bitter tears of re- 
morse, of regret, and of repentance. I have 
‘en them stunned by the realization of the 
weight of their disgrace, not so much on 
themselves as on the ones they love—their 
Parents, their families, and their friends, 
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“And I have seen them numbed by the 
realization that they had seen the value of 
morality too late. For them disgrace is for- 
ever. 

“It is a frightening fate to contemplate. 
The judgment of history and the judgment 
of men are alike, unyielding for the violator 
of morality in politics. 

“It is of utmost importance that men in 
public life exercise power most judiciously 
for the common good. They must not only 
shun temptation but avoid the suspicion of 
temptation. 

“There is no greater crowning. jewel in 
public men than true virtue. Virtue in 
politics can bring eternal fame, but it always 
gives the reward of a clear conscience and a 
deep sense of accomplishment.” 

Mr. Farley has lived by that moral code. 





William T. Kvetkas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 2, I had the privilege of attending 
a testimonial banquet honoring Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Kvetkas, commemorating 30 
years as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lithuanian Roman Cath- 
olic Alliance of America in the American 
Legion Home in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Kvetkas was born January 27, 
1894, in Wilkes-Barre, the son of the late 
William and Mary Kvetkas. American 
Lithuanians, wherever they are, feel 
proud, indeed, to number among them 
this man. His boundless energy and ca- 
pacity for work are characteristic of his 
race and follow closely the lives of his 
parents. 

At the age of 21 William T. Kvetkas 
was chosen to lead the St. Casimir’s 
Lithuanian section of the Holy Name So- 
ciety parade held in Pittson, Pa. Nine 
years later he was elected as a member 
of the board of directors of the alliance 
at a convention held in Shenandoah, 
Pa. 

His wife was Miss Catherine A. Kizis, 
of Pittston, and two children were born 
of this marriage, Elaine and Bill, Jr. 

Bill, Sr., has also devoted much time 
to politics. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 he was named national 
chairman of a committee of Lithuanians 
by the National Republican Committee 
for the Eisenhower-Nixon tickets. 

In 1940 the American Lithuanian Con- 
gress was formed to aid escapees from 
Communist-occupied Lithuania and to 
give all possible assistance in the move- 
ment to liberate their nation. As a mem- 
ber of this congress and an officer of 





the alliance, Mr. Kvetkas was a member’ 


of a delegation that called upon the 
President of the United States on two 
occasions to present data in support of 
the cause of Lithuania. 

He is an active Legionnaire, and with 
the outbreak of World War II, the lead- 
ing citizens of Luzerne County met to 
organize that county’s civil-defense pro- 
gram. Mr. Kvetkas was named executive 
officer of this organization and served in 
dual capacity as secretary and execu- 
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tive officer. He was also active in serv- 
ing on committees which sold war bonds. 

This is a résumé of the activities of 
@ man who is held in esteem and re- 
spect by the organizations he represents - 
for his worthy public projects. The pro- 
gram follows: ‘ 
National anthem. 


Invocation............ Rev. A. J. Sinkevicz 
iy since titinintiiesct pines Adolph Norvaisa 
Toastmaster_.._.. Attorney John S. Lopatto 
ee ivecectuntinctcngniitiniain Leonard Simutis 
SO ieadd annie bapiiptinin estates ar ostuatichcotpeserel Paul Porter 
Address.... Congressman Epwarp J. Bonin 
sissies ad wisesitspiniliinhibcdtil Helen Kosar 
ss bitin Gettin: Judge Benjamin Jones 
Entertainment..........- Adam Yankoski 
iktntsticaincnss Rev. John F. Boll 
Co Paul Porter and Helen Kosar 
Presentation........... Peter J. Karazusky 
PR anda ctecennn nad William T. Kvetkas 
oe ed Rev. John Savulis 


Lithuanian hymn. 
Mrs. Anna Mras, accompanist. 
music by Ann Pasko trio. 


Dinner 





Why I Support 90 Percent of Parity for 
Basic Farm Crops 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, my rea- 
sons for supporting 90 percent of parity 
for. basic storable farm crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
rice—are as follows: 

Because our farmers are entitled to a 
dollar which will purchase 100 cents’ 
worth of manufactured goods produced 
by higher and higher labor costs. 

Because the proposed flexible price- 
support formula would within the next 
3 years reduce the price of a bushel of 
corn, for example, at least 30 cents per 
bushel, and other products in propor- 
tion. 

Because when the selling price of corn, 
for example, is reduced, the price of hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry will in turn 
shortly be reduced proportionately, be- 
cause the price of livestock ready for 
market, like finished manufactured 
goods, is determined by the cost of the 
labor and raw products it takes to pro- 
duce the article. So, whether it be meat, 
marbles, or mowers, the producer must 
have cost of production, plus a reason- 
able profit or he will sooner or later be 
out of business. Also, let us not forget 
that the cost of raw products, generally 
speaking, represents only a small part of 
the price you pay for the finished manu- 
factured product. 

All new wealth springs from the sur- 
face of the earth, is mined or pumped out 
from beneath the surface of the earth, 
or fished out of the sea; from these 
sources come all our raw products from 
which is made everything we Americans 
eat, wear, and use every minute of 
our daily lives. And every American 
must find employment in prodycing, 
transporting, processing, manufacturing, 
marketing or using the finished product 
made from raw products. About 90 per- 
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cent of all our raw products are con- 
sumed or made into finished manufac- 
tured articles within a year after it is 
grown, mined, or taken out of the sea; 
hence, each succeeding year new wealth 
is produced in the form of raw products 
and when the number of units and the 
price per unit is reduced, employment 
inevitably is reduced, and purchasing 
power is reduced all along the line; hence 
our entire economy suffers, forcing a re- 
duction in our national income, and in 
turn reduced tax revenue to the respec- 
tive States and Federal Treasury. 

Also let us not forget that the Ameri- 
can farmer buys on an average of about 
twice the amount of manufactured goods 
that the average American buys year 
in and year out. In normal times, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of our people are 
employed in production, transporting, 
processing, manufacturing and market- 
ing the raw products which spring from 
the surface of Mother Earth. Mr. 
Speaker, so long as over $90 billion is 
taken from the pocket of the American 
people in local, State, and Federal taxes 
annually, or any amount even close to 
that figure; we must maintain a high 
national income or be ready and willing 
to force every American to suffer the 
consequences by taking a greater per- 
centage of their income for taxes. 

Whether you farm the surface of the 
earth, or the bowels of the earth, or 
the sea for seafood, all are farmers, so 
far as producing raw products is con- 
cerned. Flexible supports as proposed 
would surely bring about an annual 
agriculture farm income loss of not less 
than $4 billion, which would in turn 
force a national income loss of about 
$28 billion, because our agriculture farm 
income over any 5-year period pyramids 
itself approximately seven times into 
national income. A fact which has 
never been and cannot be successfully 
disputed. 

Who would pay the loss of revenue 
now collected by the United States 
Treasury because of the reduced na- 
tional income of that $28 billion. Cer- 
tainly we must not add it to our present 
Federal deficit of over $270 billion for 
our children and their children to pay. 
It is an agreed fact that the ultimate 
consumer of goods pays all taxes in the 
final analysis. Our latest census shows 
that about 17 percent of our population 
live on farms, and since our farmers who 
till the soil purchase and consume about 
twice the average of other Americans, 
our farmers will pay approximately 35 
percent of the lost revenue. Our wage 
earners and our retired, elderly folks 
make up approximately 70 percent of our 
population, they will pay about 55 per- 
cent of the lost revenue, the remaining 12 
percent are businessmen, big and small— 
who must add all taxes to their cost 
prices, or soon go broke—and profes- 
sional people of every nature and folks 
like you and I would pay the balance 
of about 10 percent to make up the lost 
revenue. Who among you would like to 
pay your share of this lost revenue? Or 
I might ask who among you could pay 
your share and still make both ends meet 
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I have heard some folks talk who seem 
to be worried because we Americans are 
blessed with a reserve of food, feed, and 
fiber, which actually amounts to only 
about 2 percent of the crops the farmers 
have produced since Pearl Harbor. Bear 
in mind we are having a population in- 
crease annually of over 242 million. 
And also bear in mind that a couple of 
years of moderate crop failures would 
wipe out the reserves we now have in 
storage, then the price of food would 
go up, up, and up. No, my colleagues; 
I for one will not worry so long as God 
will bless us with a plentiful supply of 
food, feed, and fiber. The day I start 
worrying is when we suffer a scarcity, 
and that day will come again. We had 
better be prepared. 

Believe it or not, we Americans are 
today spending on an average less than 
25 percent of our income for food, while 
the other nations of the world are today 
spending on an average of 70 percent 
of their income for food. On my trip 
around the world last fall with other 
Congressmen, we saw how’deeply grate- 
ful and friendly the people of those na- 
tions were to whom we had sent food. 
Also, there are many deserving, needy 
Americans who would be mighty thank- 
ful for some of our surplus food supply. 

Lose the farm program? Not on your 
life. Why? Because the majority of 
the Members of Congress feel exactly 
as I do, not only those who represent 
the agriculture districts, but in addition 
a number of Congressmen who represent 
city districts, who are now fully aware 
of the fact, that the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the people they represent de- 
pends on the prosperity and the welfare 
of he who tills the soil, and they have 
educated their people to know the truth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I 
must say that it seems mighty strange 
to many of us in Congress that so few 
people worry or seem to give a minutes 
thought to the tens of billions of dollars 
worth of military supplies of every na- 
ture which have been stockpiled and 
stored up since World War I. All of 
which would be useless without a plen- 
tiful supply of food, feed, and fiber to 
back it up in time of war. Remember, 
the final victors in every war in recorded 
history has been the side that God has 
blessed with the greatest supply of food, 
feed, and fiber. Pray God that war will 
not again be our lot, but should it come, 
let us make doubly sure of victory. 


While Rome Burns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OoFr 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a crucial period in our 
history as a nation. Never was the need 
for strong and courageous leadership 
greater than today. The world around 
us seems to be on fire. Grave dangers 
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confront freedom-loving people every. 
where. There is an urgent need fo; 
truth, honor, decency, and justice to rise 
above the totalitarian threat at home if 
America is to be strong enough to meet 
the challenge of Communist tyranny to 
democracy and human freedom. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the follow. 
ing verse from the current issue of the 
Reporter is most appropriate at this 
time: 

Olympus rocks with laughter: the anarchist 

Cries “Order!”; the brawler, plaintive, scojqs 
delay, 

The disrupter damns interruption to insist 

On fairness, who—day after bullying day— 

Disdains it. This is the kind of mortal show 

To convulse the gods: seeing how indecent 
men 

Through power and guile bring decent men 


so low, 
So familiar with evil that they sit quiet 
when 
Obscene and shaming insult slaps their face 
Into a smile: this substitute for pride, 
This genial coin with which a business race 
Pays off its rage and pushes honor aside. 
The gods may laugh; but let no man assume 
That laughter is in order in this room. 


The Challenge of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Sunday, May 2, in my home city of 
Pittsburgh, there was held a banquet in 
honor of Hon. Samuel A. Weiss, now 
judge of the common pleas court, our 
former colleague in Congress, and one 
who we all so admired and respected dur- 
ing his incumbency here for his unselfish 
service, untiring efforts, and demon- 
strated ability in the causes which all 
truly patriotic American citizens cher. 
ish, and for which they struggle. 

On that occasion many glowing tribe 
utes were paid to the sterling qualities 
of Sammy, and in addition, a very fine 
address was delivered by Mr. Philip M. 
Klutznick, national president of B'nai 
Brith, who is known to many of us as 
former Federal Housing Commissioner, 
recipient of the Certificate of Merit 
Award from President Truman, and 
through whose initiative and direction 
was built the modern city of Park Forest, 
Hil. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert 
the address delivered by Mr. Klutznick 
in the Appendix to the ConGRESSIONAL 
REcorD: 

I know no better way to pay tribute to my 
good friend Judge Samuel Weiss than to dis- 
cuss tonight the qualities of leadership which 
are needed in this day and age. He so well 
exemplifies much of what is on my mind that 
I think of him as I say the things that are 
demanded this day. 

The headlines of each day's newspapers 

home the perils of the continuing 
our Nation moves. We live 

tensions and violent reac- 

which involve the far core 

and solutions which dé 
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mand extraordinary vision and courage. 
History moves at such a rapid pace that we 
jive in constant danger of losing the power 
to control our own decisions. 

These indeed are times that strain the 
qualities of leadership. 

Within our lifetime we have seen our Na- 
tion grow into one of the greatest world 
powers in the history of mankind. Upon 
our country and our Government has fallen 
the mantle of international leadership, at 
jeast among the free peoples. We have de- 
veloped the inventive genius and the produc- 
tive abundance either to destroy the world 
in a holocaust of flame or to provide man 
with the good things of life. The free world 
Jooks to us for the decisions that will mean 
peace or war in Indochina just as it has 
“Jooked to us in recent months for the deci- 
sions that determine the future of Germany, 
the fate of Korea, the control of Trieste, and 
the balance of power in Italy. The economic 
unity and military defense of Europe rests 
in large measure in our hands no less than 

ce and security for the teeming millions 
of southeast Asia. 

Leadership in such times as these is a 
heavy responsibility and calls for men of 
great strength in body and soul. Our coun- 
try needs clear-thinking men who act in 
the spirit of the American tradition and 
according to soundly constructed policies. 
There are such men of deep sincerity and 
devotion to principle at the helm of our Gov- 
ernment, men who are willing to make sacri- 
fices for the ideas they believe in. They are 
men who think and act without fear, men 
who in their positions of responsibility up- 
hold the system of law and constitutional 
procedure that we have developed through 
the centuries. Their perspective ranges be- 
yond the scope of national boundaries and 
contemplates the world within their sense 
of responsibility. 

To such men the fate of the peasant on 
the plains of Asia is part of the same pat- 
tern as the rights and liberties of their fellow 
Americans at home. When they speak of 
peace in the Middle East, of friendship and 
support to all the nations in that uneasy 
region, they set forth principles which» all 
right-thinking men can uphold and applaud. 
Here is a part of the world in which Ameri- 
can interest goes back 120 years, when 
Yankee traders first sailed to the Levant. 
They came for trade purposes, to be sure, 
but who can say how great a part religious 
conviction played in directing their atten- 
tion to this hallowed corner of the world. 
We know that the same spirit of religious de- 
votion exists to this very day and inspires 
the principles of peace which our leaders 
pronounce. 

But in this age of crisis, when the man- 
agement of the state is more tomplex, more 
intricate than ever before in the history of 
mankind, men with the qualities of great 
leadership are all too few. 

We have said that the demands of the 
hour are almost unbearable in their weight. 
Let us draw on one segment of the complex 
Problems of our foreign relations, an area 
that vitally concerns many of us, the Middie 
Fast. Within the last 3 weeks the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs 
has delivered two major addresses on this 
subject. One in Dayton on April 9, and the 
other only last night in this State at Phil- 
adelphia before the American Council for 
Judaism. 

Except for one observation, I shall refrain 
from raising any question as to the judg- 
ment or propriety of choosing such a forum. 
To this audience the question and answer are 
obvious. But I fear that it would be an in- 
Justice to ourselves as Americans to permit 
the site of the speech to become the focal 
point of a con is a luxury 
the speech it- 
we 
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I have said there is one exception concern- 
ing the forum of this Philadelphia speech. 
In addressing myself to this exception, I do 
so with the full intention of complimenting 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Byroade, whose 
integrity I respect but some of whose judg- 
ments I find unacceptable. In explaining 
his Dayton speech before the council, he 
chose to use the following words: 

“I was not referring in any way to, or cast- 
ing aspersions upon, the natural feeling of 
affinity one feels for a brother of his own 
religious faith, wherever he may be. The 
principles of the United States on matters of 
religious freedom are so well-known that this 
assertion of mine should need no expansion. 

“Nor was I referring in any way to proper 
philanthropic support—in its broadest 
sense—by American citizens of Jewish faith 
in the economic development necessary to 
achieve a reasonable standard of living of 
Israel’s people—nor to support of religious, 
educational, and cultural enterprises in 
Israel. There is no divergence between our 
Government and American citizens of the 
Jewish faith who are interested in the d- 
velopment and welfare of the State of Is- 
rael.” 

It is to Mr. Byroade’s everlasting credit 
that with these words he laid at rest the 
ghost of dual loyalty and allegiance in the 
presence of those who have tried to give it 
life. 

There are other aspects of this major pro- 
nouncement of American foreign policy in 
the Middle East with which I find myself in 
great sympathy. Mr. Byroade’s concern 
with the attitude of the Soviet Union and 
its obvious efforts to obstruct decisive steps 
that would lessen the tensions merits our 
understanding and support. 

But to me the speech, read and reread and 
reread again, is a source of profound per- 
sonal distress. I was one of those who ac- 
cepted the announcement of the Govern- 
ment's policy of impartiality with the ob- 
jective of a just peace in the Middle East as 
one that deserved a fair trial. I have ex- 
pressed the view that Mr. Dulles would make 
progress in this direction given the chance 
to work at it and the understanding of the 
people that is so necessary. 


We deeply regret, therefore, that the 
Assistant Secretary of State has produced a 
document which, despite qualifications and 
explanations, stands as a most devastating 
confession of the failure of this policy. As 
one reads between all the lines and puts 
all the important sentences together, it be- 
comes obvious that what the Philadelphia 
audience heard is that our policy of “impar- 
tial friendship” to the Arab states and to 
Israel has now earned us the enmity of both. 

The attempt is made to justify our be- 
havior under this policy of impartial friend- 
ship by making certain claims, by setting 
forth certain fundamental points some of 
which may not stand too careful scrutiny. 
In the determination of any policy, facts and 
balanced judgments are important. To 
charge that the people of the Middle East 
are at each other’s throats because they each 
want to possess the same piece of land is 
not only an oversimplification but, in my 
judgment, it is wrong. 

What we have been seeing in the Middle 
East not only since the establishment of the 
State of Israel but in violence and upheavals 
that have been taking place since the break- 
up of the old Turkish Empire is a battle be- 
tween the old and the new, between the rem- 
nants of feudal autocracy .and modern 
democracy. It is a battle between the pov- 
erty and degradation of the old concept of 
society and the living standards of the new; 
between ancient relations of lord and master 
and the emancipated ideas of contemporary 
civilization. 

Is this narrow strip of coastal land which 
together with a barren desert constitutes the 
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tiny Republic of Israel what the Arab chief- 
tains really want? 

Or, is it this beachhead of democracy and 
democratic living on a continent of poverty 
and oppression that they fear? 

Indeed, there could be a cause for fear if 
their own oppressed millions begin to ques- 
tion their poverty in the midst of natural 
resources far superior to anything possessed 
by israel. On such an issue we Americans 
are not impartial. We stand for freedom and 
against feudalism. We stand for an ade- 
quate standard of living to nurture the free- 
dom we love. 

In this address the Arabs are charged with 
maintaining an attitude of negativism to- 
ward efforts to promote peace in the Middle 
East. Negativism can mean many things, 
but to us we see the Arab States committed 
to resolute and positive acts to destroy the 
prospect of peace, not mere negativism to 
obstruct peace. The best that one can say 
for this attitude is that it is a superb exam- 
ple of the art of understatement. 

Let us look at the record: 

1. A martial call by King Saud for 10 mil- 
lion sons of Mohammed to sacrifice .their 
lives in order to drive Israel into the sea. 

2. A miserable boycott to the detriment 
of the Arab States themselves in an effort 
to choke Israel economically. 

3. Closing the Suez Canal to Israeli ship- 
ping in defiance of the United Nations. 

If this is mere negative obstruction to 
peace and not a calculated program to create 
belligerency and war, then we are permitting 
ourselves to be blinded to the realities of 
the hour. The great danger of such blind- 
ness is that we may Open our eyes and find 
that the conflagration is beyond control. 

I would urge Mr. Byroade to reconsider his 
evaluation of the policies and the needs 
which he interprets as mere negativism. In 
such a reconsideration, he might find pause 
and question the Judgment that would make 
arms—no matter how small the amount— 
available to a country which in concert with 
others would breach the peace. 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Byroade that 
in the absence of the possibility of total 
peace everybody involved ought to be en- 
couraged to take every step that will tend 
to eliminate sources of irritation. He cites 
as an example the problem of the Arab refu- 
gees, and from the platform of our policy 
of impartial friendship he charges Israel with 
making statements in vacuo regarding the 
refugees. He urges Israel to arrange some 
step-by-step moves which would give assur- 
ance that she was not following a policy of 
total peace or nothing. 

In this Mr. Byroade possesses more facts 
than we. Therefore, it is quite possible that 
in some areas this advice should be heeded. 
But in the case of the Arab refugees, it is 
the fact that a few years ago within the 
United Nations, Israel indicated that she was 
prepared to discuss this problem of Arab 
refugees independently of the issues of total 
peace. 

This proposal fell on deaf ears. 

It is unthinkable that if our State De- 
partment urged Israel to renew this proposal 
that Israel would fail to heed our American 
plea. Indeed, I cannot share the tone of 
helplessness that emanates from Mr. By- 
roade’s statement on this subject. 

We are deeply disturbed by the acceptance 
of the position that peace is not now possi- 
ble. 

What is worse, the implication of no peace 
in our time in the Middle East is an invita- 
tion to the continuance of belligerency. 
Peace in the Middle East is possible so long 
as we emphasize the possibility of peace and 
not its impossibility. 

For us to give up is to destroy the real 
efficacy of the policy of impartial friendship. 
How can we be true friends to the Arab 
States and to Israel unless we persist against 
all odds to bring them together in the search 
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for a just peace. When the peacermaker sur- 
renders, all hope is gone. 

We respect the leaders of our Government. 
We want Mr. Byroade to know that we are 
aware of the great cares of burdensome office 
during these critical days. In what we have 
said, we seek to help constructively rather 
than to hinder. In the full spirit of democ- 
racy we differ in the hope that out of this 
we may together find new avenues that will 
bring us to the goal we seek. 

America is as strong as the hope it keeps 
generating in the hearts of men. To the 
Middle East no less than elsewhere in the 
world must go the message that the qualities 
of leadership bred here will yet help that 
troubled area find just peace. 


Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation owes an eternal 
debt of gratitude to Barnard J. Shiel, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, for his time- 
ly and most brilliant talk to the Ameri- 
can people on the question of anticom- 
munism. 

As a guest of Edward R. Murrow on 
his television program on the CBS net- 
work, Bishop Shiel delivered a message 
that was perhaps the most forceful and 
effective blow ever dealt to the totali- 
tarian philosophy in the United States. 

His courageous words, his sound logic 
and reason, and his brilliant presenta- 
tion was inspiring and convincing. No 
one has contributed more to provoking 
thought—that second sober thought— 
than he. Undoubtedly he has won great 
praise and deep respect from good people 
of all faiths—people who hate commu- 
nism and all other brands of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks the following TV message of 
Bishop Shiel: 

I would like to talk about a subject we 
hear a lot of these days—anticommunism. 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think it 
is necessary that we give a little thought to 
just what form anticommunism should take 
at this point in America’s history. That all 
decent Americans are against communism, I 
should think, would go without saying. That 
we are opposed to communism, both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation—and why—hardly 
needs an explanation. 

The problem is no longer one of alerting 
people to the danger of communism. We 
are all aware of that danger. The problem 
we are facing is what do we do about it. The 
unsolved problem, in other words, is what 
constitutes effective anticommunism. More 
than that, what kind of anticommunism is 
moral? What kind of anticommunism is 
proper in a freedom-loving country like ours? 
The three go together, in my mind. If anti- 
communism is immoral, it is not effective. 
You cannot effectively fight immorality 
with more immorality. If anticommunism 
fiouts the principles of democracy and free- 
dom, it is not in the long run effective. You 
cannot effectively fight tyranny with tyran- 
ny. And if anticommunism is not effective, 


it is uch 
it is so much sound and fury, signifying 
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It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel’s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anticommunists of recent history was a man 
named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong be- 
cause he was anticommunist. He was wrong 
because he was immorally anticommunist; 
he countered Communist tyrannny with a 
tyranny of his own. And inevitably, Herr 
Hitler was a dismal failure as an anticom- 
munist. Half of his own Germany now lives 
under communism and half of Europe lives 
in Communist slavery. Would this be true, 
I wonder, if Hitler had been morally anti- 
Communist? If Hitler had fought Com- 
munist tyranny with democratic freedom, 
the world we live in—I am persuaded—would 
be quite different today. And I venture to 
say there would be less, not more com- 
munism in it than there is. 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as liv- 
ing in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. We 
are still free, and we will remain free— let's 
have no doubts about that. But, it seems 
to me that now, while we are free, is the 
time to cry out against the phony anticom- 
munism that mocks our way of life, flouts 
our traditions, and democratic procedures, 
and our sense of fair play feeds on the meat 
of suspicion and grows great on the dis- 
sension among Americans which it cynically 
creates and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of 
headlines. ' 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent-until- 
proved-guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends. I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then 
we will be left with our anticommunism, 
but very little else. 

An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don’t matter but only ends, an America 
which has lost faith in the integrity of the 
Government, the Army, the schools, the 
churches, the labor unions, press, and most 
of all an America whose citizens have lost 
faith in each other—such an America would 
not need to bother about being anti-Com- 
munist; it would have nothing to lose. 

I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of 
the Communists. I take it he hates the 
Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who above all be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face of 
great temptations to lose one’s temper and 
to lose one’s faith in the methods of free- 
men. 


This great debate demonstrates the anxiety 
of people; the desire to have a clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake, and it seems 
more to me, that the issue of freedom is of 
vast importance to every one of us. 


It has seven and a half centuries of his- 
tory behind it where men and women have 
given and sacrificed and even died in order 
that the law of the land might become a 
reality, and find its way into the Magna Carta 
in 1215. Aided and supplemented, then, a 
century later by the great Justinian states- 
man, Edward III, when he added the phrase, 
“through the due processes of law.” Then 
James Madison brought all of his great legal 
mind acumen to bear and incorporated the 
law of the land and the due processes of 
law when he coined that phrase: “Life, lib- 
erty, and property cannot be taken without 
due process of law.” ‘You know, Dr. Mott, 
who is perhaps one of the great legal histo- 
rians, characterized that sentence when he 
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said: “This is a nugget of pure gold.” We 
have been influenced by these great cop. 
cepts of the relationship of people through 
due processes of law to their governmep 
because the government, when due Processes 
are put into practice, cam never becom 
tyrannical and can never be overbearing 
which is contrary to the entire America, 
way of thinking and acting. This freedon 
that is ours is a very precious thing. It cay 
be frittered away. It can be lightly though; 
of, and it would seem incredible that seyey 
and a half centuries of history would ty» 
thrown quickly and easily, and yet such 
things can happen unless we are filled wit, 
an understanding of its historical signig. 
cance, and what it means to us for our Pro. 
tection as freemen, and then we are real} 
the hope of the world as long as that fre. 
dom remains with us. 

You know Chief Justice Stone, I believe 
said that he had a tremendous belief in ti, 
second sober thought of the American pe. 
ple. At first, like the individual, they may 
become frightened and angry. They may 
become confused and doubtful, but tha 
second, sober thought finds the people req). 
istically reacting to a need in demonstrat. 
ing a courage to protect the cornerstone upon 
which our liberty is based. Justices Bran. 
deis, Jackson, Frankfurter, and others, 
have all demonstrated by their decisions 
and the things that they have said, the im. 
portance of this concept and understanding 
on the part of the American people. Maybe 
it’s a good thing we have to have the ides 
for freedom brought home to us. Maybe it 
will make us more careful. Maybe we will 
understand better its precious quality, and 
we will act more reasonably to protect it. 

Good night, Ed, and thank you so much 
for the courtesy that you have extended, 


While We Dally and Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Attorney L. G. Davis, of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., who is 94 years of age, is 
still active in his practice and in civie 


affairs and is also the author of a num: © 


ber of poems, 

I enclose one of his poems entitled 
“While: We Dally and Forget,” for in- 
clusion in the REecorp: 

[From the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Herald-Dis 
patch of July 24, 1947] 
FREEDOM BaSED ON BaSic TRUTHS 

Attorney L. G. Davis, 88, who took an at- 
tive part in the 75th anniversary celebration 
in this city last week, thinks this generation 
isn’t profiting much by the lessons history 
portrays, and that if we aren’t careful mod- 
ern civilization will suffer the fate which 
befell Rome, Greece, Babylon, and other ni 


_tions of old. He has put his thoughts into 


verse: 
“WHILE WE DALLY AND FORGET 
“Basic truths are truths eternal. 
Stable laws on these are based. 
Too, on these our recent forebears 
Had their freedoms firmly placed. 
Now we flout these truths and concept- 
Deep ingrained by blood and sweat— 
Losing thus our well-earned freedoms. 
While we dally and forget. 
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“ancient Rome and Greece, examples— 
Blood-bought lessens, writ on sands— 

Greed for power and vicious pleasures 
Took its toll with ruthless hands. 

Blindly careless of their freedoms, 
Dreaming of an easier lot, 

Drugged by thoughts of sensuous living, 
While they dallied and forgot. 


“Weeding not the fate of nations 
That forgot what freedoms cost 
And, through soft and easy living 
Both their souls and freedoms lost, 
‘slow but sure’ we, too, are slipping, 
) Smoothly, as in pattern set, 
prugged by dreams of ease and pleasure 
While we dally and forget.” 
—LeRoy G. Davis. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include a fine tribute to the 
late Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg by Col. 
Roland W. Estey, president of the Salem 
Evening News and distinguished Army 


officer. 
The article is as follows: 
SLEEPING ON THE GENERAL 
(By Col. Roland W. Estey) 

Have you ever dared to place your weary 
head on a general’s shoulder and take a 
nice nap? Or, let’s put it another way: 
Have you ever had a general put his head 
on your shoulder and go to sleep? Well, 
I've had both experiences-and at a time 
when I was flying the Atlantic. 

The general to whom I refer is Gen. Hoyt 
8. Vandenberg. General Vandenberg has re- 
cently died and his death removes another 
of my dearest wartime friends—a friendship 
continued through the cold-war years. My 
loss is small compared to the loss of this 
aggressive and forceful leader of the United 
States Air Force. 

On May 30, 1946, I was seated in a military 
transatlantic plane waiting for the take- 
off that would return me to Washington 
after an extended tour of directing subver- 
sive and sabotage activities in Europe. The 
only empty seat was beside the one I oc- 
cupied. Suddenly a-handsome white-haired 
man flopped beside me—it was General 
Vandenberg. 

With the general was his chief of staff and 
& junior officer as his military aide. There 
were no seats for thém so I offered to wait 
over for the next plane—so did several other 
officers and enlisted men. As he stood up 
to look over the seating situation he realized 
every seat was taken. In-reply to my offer, 
and, to the others, as well, he said, “Colonel, 
you and all the rest of us are anxious to 
get home. Everyone remain where you are. 
My staff will follow on the next plane.” 
This is how General Vandenberg and I took 
turns sleeping on each other’s shoulder. 

This, incidentally, was typical of my friend 
General Vandenberg. Not only did he treat 
me in this humane and friendly manner but 
his relationship with all those who were 
sssociated with him was of the same thought- 
ful and reasonable manner, 

As commanding general of the Air Force 
he was known for his strategic strength and 
he never hesitated to advance what he be- 
lieved to be right regardless of the person 
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by whom he might be called upon to present 
his views. He never sought an easy way 
out of any situation and his disagreements 
with President Truman and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are still topics of general conver- 
sation in high political and military levels 
of this Nation. 

He never would compromise his profes- 
sional estimates of the needs and require- 
ments of the Air Force and what risks would 
exist if these requirements were not made 
an actuality. It can safely be reported that 
this Nation’s strength in the atomic and 
hydrogen era is due in a large part to his 
demands for priority in airpower activities. 

I saw much of General Vandenberg and I 
learned how he operated, for I was attached 
to his 9th Air Force Headquarters in France 
during the latter part of 1945 and the early 
months of 1946. I have never seen a general 
officer work as hard and for so many hours 
as did the general during those days of the 
Eelgian bulge when weather conditions pro- 
hibited air reconnaissance and intelligence. 

Few people know of his personal activities 
to secure information and intelligence dur- 
ing those days when it was not to be had 
from air observations. He placed himself 
and his position in jeopardy, day after day, 
by motor and foot advancement well be- 
yond that which might be called in line of 
duty. During those hectic days and sleep- 
less nights he was “on the prowl” ready to 
meet any sudden emergency that might 
arise. He was as good an infantryman as he 
was a flier. I can vouch for this—I know. 

He was in command of the Air Force at 
the time of the Berlin airlift and its success 
became the basis of the free world and global 
Strategic Air Command. His strategy and 
ideas will live long in the histories to be 
written of air power and its application to 
defensive and offensive tactics. 

During his leadership of the United States 
Air Force he was a sick man. He knew he 
was ill and he knew of his particular ail- 
ment. This knowledge was, in his mind, 
no excuse for the discontinuation of the 
service for which he had been trained and 
had gained through experience. My last 
meeting with the general was better than 
2 years ago: At that time he said, “Estey, 
I am a sick man but this is no time to quit 
or think of my pains.” And he didn’t. 

General Vandenberg possessed character- 
istics that could well be the guide to every 
young officer when he enters military service 
with the Armed Forces of this Nation. Never 
fearful of political civilians yet willing to 
carry out the decisions of those civilians 
who properly control the Armed Forces. 
Honesty and character were two of his great- 
est contributions to the country he loved. 

I’ve lost a very good friend—one whom 
I admired and respected. I shall not forget 
him nor shall I forget those restful hours 
when I slept on his shoulder and he on 
mine, 


Justice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTA 


OF NEW YORK 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from two letters from corre- 
spondents who are so-called benefici- 
aries under our social-security program. 
Both find themselves obliged to work, 
even though past the age of retirement; 
both resent the wage ceiling in the So- 
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cial Security Act, which deprives them 
of benefits if their earnings exceed a 
fixed amount. Both ask, and rightly so, 
when the Congress will act to rectify this 
injustice in our social-security program. 
The letters follow: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Haroip C. Osrerrac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: I believe 
with millions of other citizens that the pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act limiting the 
earnings of recipients over 65 years of age is 
unjust, uneconomic, and unconstitutional. 
One of the fundamental rights of our citi- 
zens is the privilege of working to better 
themselves. To limit the earnings of a 
worker in effect withdraws him from the la- 
bor pool and lessens the productive power of 
our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Name Withheld.) 


LANCASTER, N. H., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Harotp C. OsTerrac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May I say that I am going on 
71, and owing to extreme business condi- 
tions in this section, I was compelled to file 
for old-age benefits to piece out my income, 
I gave this long and serious thought before 
filing, as I realize that I am tying myself 
and my wife to an extremely meager income, 
as I am not allowed to earn in excess of $75 
& month in addition to my small benefits. 
I hope and pray that the wage ceiling will 
be done away with in the proposed legis- 
lation. As everyone knows, the average man 
is 6 feet underground ere he reaches the 
age of 75. I feel that a man over 70 should 
not be penalized for wanting to work and 
earn what he is able to do and has the 
strength to do. 

I am most sincerely, 
(Name withheld.) 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that my cor- 
respondent’s comment about the aver- 
age life of our citizens is very well taken. 
According to a study made public yes- 
terday by the United States Public 
Health Service, the average length of life 
in the United States is 684% years. To 
impose a wage ceiling in the Social Se- 
curity Act at age 65, and remove it at 
age 75 is not only unrealistic and un- 
just—it looks to the aged like a schem- 
ing insult. Sureiy that is not what this 
Congress intended. 


Congratulations to J. Edgar Hoover on 
30th Anniversary as FBI Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join mil- 
lions of Americans in extending to J. 
Edgar Hoover sincere and warm con- 
gratulations on the completion of 30 
years as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Those have been memorable years for 
the Bureau. Under Mr. Hoover’s lead- 
ership and guidance, the Bureau has 
grown into an efficient law-enforcement 
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agency, which has won and earned the 
respect of all Americans. It has cooper- 
ated with all State law-enforcement 
agencies in combatting organized crime. 
Its record of achievement is long and 


great. 

Great credit and honor go to the man 
who reorganized and built this agency 
into the effective arm of law enforcement 


it has become. 

The article which follows, which ap- 
peared in the May 10, 1954, issue of the 
East St. Louis (Il.) Journal, reviews 
briefly the history of the FBI under the 
directorship of J. Edgar Hoover: 

Law ENFORCEMENT HONORABLE PROFESSION 
Unver FSi 


(By Don Whitehead) 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—J. Edgar Hoover's 
greatest pride on this, his 30th anniversary 
as FBI Director, is this: 

“I'm proudest of the fact that we've made 
law enforcement an honorable profession. 
In all my career that achievement has made 
me happiest. 

“By observing civil rights, by eliminating 
the third degree and the evil practices that 
once existed, we have achieved a standing in 
the country of which I’m proud. And it’s 
largely due to the character of our per- 
sonnel.” 

Hoover said he is hopeful the FBI will be 
divorced for all time from partisan politics 
and that his own successor will come from 
FBI ranks. 

Looking back over the stormy years of 
FBI development, Hoover said in one of his 
rare interviews: 

“I'm heartily in favor of promoting from 
within the Bureau. 

“When I took over the directorship in 
1924, FBI agents held their jobs because of 
political ties. They were political ap- 
pointees, and the only requirement was ‘Do 
you have the endorsement of your commit- 
teeman?’ 

“I stopped that. All my assistants and 
associates have come through the ranks. 
My feeling is that my successor, when the 
time comes, should be designated from the 
ranks, not on any basis of seniority but on 
ability.” 

The general impression has grown through 
the years that the FBI is a one-man show 
largely because the name J. Edgar Hoover 
has become linked inextricably with the 
mame FBI. Hoover does have the final deci- 
sions, but in the background is a 10-man 
brain trust through which Hoover works in 
directing his fight against crime, espionage, 
and subversion. 

Each morning at 10:30 Hoover's 10 top 
aides gather in what is known as the execu- 
tive conference. Associate Director Clyde 
Tolson is chairman in the absence of Hoover. 
With him are Assistants to the Director L. V. 
Boardman and Louis B. Nichols and the 
assistant directors and division chiefs. 

One member of the conference said: “There 
are no holds barred in our meetings. We 
thrash out policies and procedures within 
the framework of our responsibility. Each 
decision is arrived at by a vote. If there is 
a split vote, we must give the arguments on 
both sides to the Director for his final 
decision.” 

Hoover recalled the first months of his 
career with the FBI. “There were some mar- 
velous fights inside the Bureau,” he said. 
“Some of the oldtimers complained we were 
getting Boy Scouts to do the work that could 
be entrusted only to the two-gun men.” 

Those first years were ones of reorganiza- 
tion, building up a corps of agents trained 
in law and accounting, and establishing uni- 
form rules of conduct and procedure. 

Then came the gangster era—the wild 
rampage of gang rule, gang murders, kidnap- 
ing, bank robberies, and reigns of terror by 
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underworld mobs working with crooked poli- 
ticians, crooked courts, crooked police officers. 

The kidnaping of Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Jr., stirred the Nation. And then “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd, Vern Miller, and Adam Richetti 
slaughtered four police officers in trying to 
free a pal, Frank ‘Nash, from their custody. 
This was the bloody Kansas City massacre of 
June 17, 1933. Ironically, the hoodlums 
killed Nash too in the wild shooting. 

In the breakdown of local law enforce- 
ment, enraged citizens demanded action from 
the Federal Government. Congress in 1934 
passed a series of crime bills which almost 
overnight changed the FBI from an unarmed 
force with no authority into a crime-fighting 
organization. 

FBI men were authorized to carry arms 
and make arrests. It became a Federal crime 
to kill a Government agent. Laws were 
passed giving the FBI authority to go into 
action against kidnapers, extortionists, bank 
robbers, racketeers, and criminals fleeing 
across State lines to avoid prosecution. 

Hoover built up a giant master file of 
fingerprints, established a national crime 
laboratory for scientific analysis of crime 
clues. He started the National Police Acad- 
emy, where police from all over the Nation 
come to study FBI crime-detection methods 
and the scientific means of gathering evi- 
dence. The facilities of the FBI were opened 
to all local law-enforcement agencies. 

By 1939, he reported that not a single or- 
ganized crime gang was operating. 





Suicide Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington National Airport is the third 
busiest airport in the United States. 
Within one-half mile of its boundaries 
are located Anacostia Naval Station and 
Bolling Air Force Base. This additional 
heavy military traffic in the control area 
makes the Washington airport traffic 
circle the heaviest in the country, if not 
in the entire world. For the past several 
years, many Members of this body have 
warned our people of this critical situa- 
tion, and have proposed several alterna- 
tives to alleviate this condition. While 
many of us have different views as to how 
this problem should be solved, we have 
unanimously agreed that immediate ac- 
tion must be taken. As one who has 
occasion to pilot planes in and out of 
this traffic circle, I make no reservation 
in saying that this situation is intolerable 
and that the traffic has been at the 
saturation point for several years. It is 
my understanding that last year the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Secretary of the 
Army had agreed on the use of Andrews 
Field as a joint military-civilian opera- 
tion to handle part of this traffic, but as 
of this date no further progress has been 
made and the traffic situation at Wash- 
ington National Airport continues to 
grow worse. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time the 
present administration took positive ac- 
tion to alleviate this condition before we 
have a recurrence of the tragedy which 
claimed the life of one of our Members a 
few years ago. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in. 
clude an article from the May issue of 
Nation’s Business entitled “Seven Lives: 
Two Thousand Dollars.” 

Judging from the figures as reported, 
it would appear that Mr. Godfrey in this 
recent incident has become the whipping 
boy of the CAA and CAB. An irrespon- 
sible Government agency has obviously 
taken it upon itself the ballyhooed chas- 
tisement of Arthur Godfrey, a pilot of 
many years good standing, with an ad. 
mirable safety record and a reserve com- 
mission in the United States Navy. 

Yet the tragic loss of lives remains g 
frequent occurrence in the operations of 
nonscheduled airlines. The CAB chose 
to overlook an 11.1-percent fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger-miles of 
these airlines and set their sights on Mr, 
Godfrey’s takeoff, in which no lives were 
lost and no accident occurred. 

The awkward, pitiful attempt of the 
supposedly responsible CAB and CAA 
for front-page headlines is almost as 
shocking as the air tragedies which have 
drawn shoddy investigation at best. 

The article follows: 

America’s scheduled airlines carried more 
than 97 percent of the 34,554,000 persons who 
traveled on United States Government-regu- 
lated airlines last year. 

These are the country’s main trunk and 
feeder route lines, operating on regular 
schedules. They have been developing for 
more than 30 years on the foundations laid 
by our air pioneers. 

The other nearly 3 percent, or 787,000 pas- 
sengers, were carried on what the Govern- 
ment calls irregular carriers. These non- 
scheduled lines generate traffic wherever they 
can, and aim to take it where it wants to 
go. They have been particularly successful 
in getting Government contracts for mass 
movements, generally involving armed serv- 
ices personnel. In this classification they 
flew more passenger miles last year than did 
the scheduled lines. It accounted for one- 
third of their business. 

Nonscheduled carriers in their present 
form are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Mainly, they result from the fact 
that World War II produced a surplus of 
military aircraft and experience in operating 
them. 

Both types of airlines and all other civil 
aviation are regulated by two Government 
bodies, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. They share re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the public, in 
some sort of division that is not always clear. 
Nevertheless, they may act swiftly and surely 
when they are so moved. 

Let’s look at the air carriers safety record 
for last year. The CAB reports the fatality 
rates on scheduled airlines was .6 per 100,- 
000,000 passenger. miles flown. The fatality 
rate on nonscheduled carriers was 11.1, 
measured on the same scale. That is more 
than 18 times greater than the fatality rate 
of the scheduled lines. 

Why? How could one be so much greater 
than the other? Not because of the nature 
of their flights, since scheduled airlines car- 
ried 221,000 persons on off-schedule charter 
service—comparable to the nonscheduled op- 
erations—without a single fatality. 
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Could it be because one operation Is bigger 
than the other? Hardly, since size and safety 
do not necessarily go hand in hand. And 
gome nonscheduled carriers are bigger than 
some scheduled airlines. The size issue sel- 
dom is raised, except by the professional 
pleeders for an imaginary segment of Ameri- 
can business which they call, for their own 
political or economic gain, small business, 
Actually, some irregular carriers have as 
good safety records as have scheduled 
carriers. 

But not all, as the figures prove. Let’s 
Jook at the record of one nonscheduled car- 
rier, picked at random, and not necessarily 
either typical or average: 

The record starts with 1947 and a fine of 
#100 for various deviations from safety regu- 
Jations, including overloading a plane. The 
CAA calls such fines civil penalties. They 
are not the result of court action, but are 
negotiated between the accused and the 
accuser. 

In 1948 the same line was fined $200 for 
failing to comply with safety regulations. 
In 1951 it was fined $1,500 for overloading on 
13 different flights and for other violations. 

Later that year 56 persons were killed when 
one of the line’s planes crashed shortly after 
takeoff from Newark Airport in what the 
CAB said was an overloaded condition, but 
which the CAA said was not a safety viola- 
tion, or at least was not provable in court, 
There was no penalty or other disciplinary 
action, although the bureaus have authority 
to suspend or revoke the line’s operating 
privilege. 

Last year a plane of the same line crashed 
with a loss of seven lives in the mountains 
near Seattle. CAB investigations indiceted 
that faulty maintenance, such as using spark 
plugs long after their recommended life span, 
caused the engine failures that preceded the 
crash. The CAA reports it is currently 
negotiating with the carrier for a $2,000 
penalty. 

Now, let’s compare that shocking record 
of bartering for dollars over the loss of hu- 
man lives with the swift, sure action of the 
CAB and the CAA in the case of Arthur 
Godfrey, accused of flying his airplane too 
close to a CAA control tower during a takeoff 
at Teterboro Airport. Mr. Godfrey, an ex- 
perienced airman, said whatever swerving 
was done was caused by a cross wind and was 
unavoidable. There was no accident. 

In this case, however, the CAA and the 
CAB took their responsibilities most seri- 
ously, even though no human life had been 
lost, They suspended Mr. Godfrey's license 
for 6 months. 

The contrast in these two records indicates 
that it is the investigators themselves—those 
Government bureaus responsible for the pro- 
tection of the public safety—who need 
investigation. 





A Deserved Tribute to a Faithful Col- 
league: Harlan Hagen, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the fact that our job is a most 
difficult and responsible one. In per- 
forming it I am happy to be associated 
with my able colleague from California, 
Mr. Hacen. I had not served very long 
with Mr. Hacen in the California State 
Legislature before I acquired a profound 
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appreciation of his political honesty and 
ability. Apparently these qualities have 
not gone unnoticed in his district. The 
Tulare Advance-Register on its editorial 
page of May 1, 1954, and the Wasco News 
on its editorial page of May 6, 1954, 
endorse Mr. Hacen for reelection in lan- 
guage which reflects a sure knowledge of 
Mr. HAGEN’s conduct in this body. Isub- 
mit them to you as a deserved tribute to 


a faithful colleague: 
[From the Tulare Advance-ftegister of May 1, 
1954] 


Wuy We SHovutp REELEcT HacEen 


Although you'd hardly guess it from the 
lack of campaign oratory and spectator in- 
terest, there’s a highly important election 
coming up soon—on Tuesday, June 8, to be 
exact. 

A lot of vital things are going to be settled 
in the statewide primary election on that 
date. Among them are the party nomina- 
tions for various State and Federal offices, 
plus the final outcome of several Tulare 
County races in which there are only two 
candidates competing on a nonpartisan basis. 

We'll have more to say about the various 
races as time goes along, but today we'd like 
to concentrate on one of the most important 
contests, the one for the office of congres- 
sional representative from the 14th Cali- 
fornia District, which comprises Tulare, Kern, 
and Kings Counties. 

There are two candidates for the job. 
They are the incumbent, Democrat HarRLan 
Hacen, Hanford attorney, and Republican 
Al Blain, Visalia real-estate man. Both are 
young men. 

With all due respect to Blain, who is a 
mighty likable fellow personally, we can’t 
see any reason in the world why the voters 
of the 14th District should “change horses.” 

Hacen, who winding up his first term in 
Congress after two terms as the Tulare-Kings 
Counties representative in the State assem- 
bly, has done a splendid job for a freshman 
Congressman. He has been an able Repre- 
sentative of his own district and he has 
proven himself to be a discerning thinker on 
questions of national and international 
import. 

And, furthermore, he has been fair. Dur- 
ing the first session of the 88d Congress in 
1953, Hacen compiled a record of 70-percent 
support of the Eisenhower administration's 
program—far better than most Democrats 
and better even than a great many of his 
across-the-aisle Republican colleagues. 

He has worked willingly and successfully 
on behalf of the farmers of this district, who 
are the lifeblood of the San Joaquin Valley. 
He has an almost perfect attendance and 
on-the-record voting performance during 
the time he has been in Congress. And he 
has kept the voters at home informed as to 
what he is doing and trying to do, instead 
of blandly ignoring them, as was the custom 
of his predecessor. 

In fact, Hacen’s performance in Congress 
has been a welcome and a refreshing change 
from everything that went before him during 
the terms of Republican Thomas Werdel, of 
Bakersfield. 

To wrap it all up into a nutshell, we believe 
Hacen has compiled a highly satisfactory 
record in Congress. His opponent, Republi- 
can Blain, on the other hand, is a novice in 
the field of politics, untested on the field 
of battle. We have a high regard for Blain 
personally, just as we have for Hacen. 

But when it comes down to a choice of 
which should be elected to Congress to rep- 
resent the important 14th District, we'll glad- 
ly string along with Hacen. You simply 
don’t fire an employee when he is doing a 
fine job. And that’s the way it should be 
with Congressmen, too. Harman Hagen de- 
serves reelection and we hope he gets it. 
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[From the Waco News of May 6, 1954] 
BrrarTisan Support ror HaGEN 


Except for the bleeding howls of a few 
extreme rightwing Republicans, bipartisan 
support for Congressman HartaN HaAGEN’s 
reelection is deservedly mounting in the 
district. Hacen has amply demonstrated in 
the past that his first and main concern 
rests with the interests and aspirations of 
all the people whom he represents and has 
consistently worked in that direction. 

On national and foreign issues, Hacen has 
proven himself one of the most level-headed 
legislators in Washington today, following an 
independent course regardless of party or 
group pressure. A Democrat, he has given 
President Eisenhower more support than 
most Republicans in the rare instances when 
the administration proposed an earnest 
program or solution to Congress. 

Supporters of HacEn’s opponent, unable 
to find specific wrongs or mistakes in his 
record, have now started a vicious campaign 
of political clichés and well-planned hys- 
terics. The cry has been raised that Hacen 
works for State socialism, that he is a peril 
to our form of government. 

The next accusation will probably be that 
an ancestor of his roamed Sherwood Forest 
with Robin Hood (the original Anglo-Saxon 
“pinko”), or that he contributed to the Red 
Cross (once headed by that infamous traitor, 
George C. Marshall) or even likes to read 
books (a dangerous occupation in this age 
of intellectual “egg heads”). 

We believe that the voters of this district 
are not so childish as to fall for such cheap, 
ludicrous, and illinspirited tricks. We are 
100 percent for opposition in any race—if it 
proves constructive and lodges honest com- 
plaints against the incumbent. 

But when smear tactics and underhand 
generalities start blurring the picture, it’s 
time to call a fast halt to such damaging 
foolishness and set the record straight, 





Case No. 6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. E. L. 
Moulton, cochairman of the New Mex- 
ico Republican National Committee, has 
drawn my attention to the case of Dr. 
Alma Stefanie Wittlin Frischauer, mu- 
seum educator and author, who faces 
deportation by the end of August, unless 
Congress acts immediately on a private 
bill which has been introduced on her 
behalf. 

Dr. Wittlin is a naturalized British 
subject, born in Lemberg, Austria, now 
Polish territory, and must come, there- 
fore, within the Polish quota for immi- 
gration purposes. She was first invited 
to the United States in the spring of 
1950 by the education department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
then again in March 1952 by UNESCO, 
and also in connection with a special 
project of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. During this last visit, she 
was requested by a New Mexico group 
of educators to start a pilot young ex- 
plorers museum, and it appears that, 
should she be deported, this undertaking 
would cease to exist. 
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Mrs. Moulton informs me that she has 
examined Dr. Wittlin’s credentials thor- 
oughly, and has found that they, along 
with letters from renowned American 
and Europeon educators, testify to her 
character and ability. Unless the pri- 
vate bills introduced by Senator ANDER- 
son and Representative FERNANDEZ are 
acted on with dispatch, Mrs. Moulton 
advises me we will lose a trained, skilled, 
and enthusiastic educator. 

It should have been possible to handle 
Dr. Wittlin’s case administratively, but 
the McCarran-Walter Act and its adher- 
ence to the quota system has made this 
impossible. The quota for Poland is 
oversubscribed for years to come, and 
Dr. Wittlin falls within it. A private 
bill should not be necessary in a case of 
this caliber. Senator Lenman and I 
have offered a bill which would have 
permitted administrative action in this 
worthy case instead of the unwieldly 
mechanism necessarily involved in the 
processing of a private bill. 

Cases of this sort point to the im- 
perative need to change drastically the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 


A Formula for Citizenship—A 
Guaranty for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal said about liberty; much is 
done under the cloak of preserving lib- 
erty; but rarely do we have the oppor- 
tunity to have clearly discussed the 
meaning of liberty; and rarely are we 
given an opportunity to read a formula 
for day-to-day actions on the part of 
each of us for preserving liberty. 

It was the privilege of fourth-degree 
Knights of Columbus, in Springfield, the 
capital of my State of Illinois, to hear 
just such a discussion and formula, when 
they were addressed on May 2, 1954, by 
Col. John J. Griffin, vice president, 
United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Colonel Griffin, a busy man of affairs, 
has for years found the time to high- 
light the basic truths of what we refer 
to as the American way of life, as his 
own contribution to the battle against 
communism. From time to time I have 
inserted some of his speeches in the 
Recorp, because I believe them to be 
perhaps the most worthwhile statements 
being made in these trying times. 


I commend to my colleagues this 
speech of Colonel Griffin: 


The condition of the world today is such 
that it is the cause of much worry to us in 
America as an explosion anywhere in the 
world could cause its repercussion to strike 
us here. We are no longer an isolated na- 
tion. We are no longer protected by two 
great bodies of water. All the natural bar- 
riers that were our protection for centuries 
are now merely small obstacles that can be 
overcome in a matter of a few hours. 


One of the great American pastimes has 
been and still is, to sit back in smug com- 
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placency and say “it can’t happen here,” 
when as a matter of fact, not only can it 
happen here but it is happening here. 

Let us today discuss one subject, a subject 
I think is near and dear to the hearts of all 
true Americans, and that is liberty. Liberty 
is one of the blessings we seem to enjoy so 
freely and fully in America and yet value 50 
lightly. The particular form of liberty I will 
discuss is what Webster calls “personal 
liberty” and defines it as follows: “The 
equality of the courts, security of private 
property, freedom of opinion and its expres- 
sion, and greater than all these, freedom of 
conscience.” I believe this definition is 
what our forefathers had in mind when they 
founded this Nation and dedicated it to 
Almighty God. Let us see in the short time 
allotted us today, just how well we are pre- 
serving this liberty. What sacrifice and ef- 
fort are we making to preserve it? History 
shows that in time of war, we give up many 
liberties and freedoms on a supposedly tem- 
porary basis, that temporary becomes perma- 
nent as we never recover them. Supposing 
tonight, we take them in order. 

Equality of the courts—we can thank 
God—has been maintained in spite of the 
fact that you and I; yes, too many of us, 
time and time again have found fault with 
what we were pleased to term the leniency 
of our judges in trying subversive elements, 
with a trial by jury in the prescribed judicial 
manner so as to determine whether they were 
guilty or innocent of the crime charged. 
Whereas we in place of condemning the au- 
thorities, finding fault with the methods, 
we should be proud of the fact that the 
sanctity of our courts is not violated, or, our 
judges stampeded into a violation of either 
the spirit or intent of the law. Yes; the 
sanctity of our courts has been maintained 
in spite of our every effort by indifference 
and neglect to destroy them. 

Now we come to the security of private 
property. We are more concerned with the 
preservation of this liberty than we are of 
any of the others that are of much more 
importance. However, here again, due to 
our extravagence, waste, indifference and 
neglect, we have created and are continuing 
to create an everincreasing tax burden, that 
if it continues to increase in the future in 
the same proportion as it has in the past, it 
will amount to the confiscation of private 
property. If we continue the program of 
Government ownership, and we seem to be 
demanding it more strongly each day, there 
will be no need for private property. If we 
continue our program of educating our peo- 
ple in the belief that the Government 
owes them a living, we have no need of pri- 
vate property. We should.in no unmistak- 
able terms impress upon our people that-the 
Government owes no man a living, it merely 
owes him an opportunity to earn a living. 
At the same time, we should impress upon 
them the fact, the Government has nothing 
to give except that which it takes away from 
someone else. We should further educate 
our people to the fact, it is necessary and 
essential to operate the Government within 
its income, not increase the income to meet 
operating cost. The economy we seem to 
demand today is tax—spend. Let us return 
to the economy that made America the land 
of opportunity, hope and success. 

Freedom of opinion and its expression is 
one of the most valuable of our freedoms and 
at the same time, one of the most abused. I 
think in too many instances, we forget and 
overlook the fact that there is a place where 
liberty ends and license begins. Freedom of 
opinion and expression, in too many in- 
stances, is used by they who would willingly 
destroy this Nation for a dollar. Freedom of 
opinion and expression, is in too many in- 
stances violated in the type and kind of 

found in the classroom, in the type 
and kind of filthy, vulgar, and indecent en- 
tertainment offered to the public, in the type 
and kind of vulgar, indecent, so-called liter- 
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ature, that is published and sold to the 
public. All of which have as their ultimate 
end the destruction of the moral fiber of our 
people to the point of where our enemies wi) 
be successful in completing their aim ang 
fulfilling their boast that it is their intention 
to take this country without firing a shot 
disturbing a car in a garage, or a pot on the 
kitchen stove. It certainly adds nothing to 
our security as we use a banner of patriotic 
platitudes as a screen to barter the souls of 
our youth for a dollar. 

We now come to the last and, what 1 
think is, the most important of all our free. 
doms and that is freedom of conscience, 
wherein a man has a right, not a privilege 
but a right, to worship his God in accord. 
ance with the dictates of his conscience or 
not worship Him, if he so chooses. Wherein 
a man has a perfect right, and again I repeat 
that it is a right, to go down his side of the 
street with his conscience, and no man dare 
interfere with him. Freedom of conscience 
we must know and understand, is not 
something that is given to us by the state, 
Freedom of conscience is a right that is im. 
planted in the soul of man at the very mo. 
ment of his conception. The state merely 
guarantees to us that it shall not be inter. 
fered with or infringed upon. It must give 
our enemies a great amount of consolation 
as they scan our daily papers to read state. 
ments, accusations, and attacks of one group 
upon another, each and every one of them 
behind a so-called patriotic purpose, using a 
patriotic screen to loose their bitterness— 
hate upon their fellow men. Christians 
fighting Christians, Christians fighting Jews, 
Jews fighting Christians, ministers of the 
gospel quarreling among themselves, all 
supposed to be preaching a gospel of love and 
charity to lead our people to the same ulti- 
mate goal, the eternal reward promised by 
the Heavenly Father. In many, in fact in too 
many instances, ministers of the gospel use 
their pulpits and exalted consecrated posi- 
tion in life to teach hatred. Teach a man 
to hate his fellow man because he does not 
worship in the same temple; that certainly 
is not the gospel of the crucified Christ who 
died on the Cross for all men and gave ab- 
solution and forgiveness to the thief who 
asked for it; the Christ, who, dying on the 
Cross, implored His Father to forgive His 
persecutors because they knew not what they 
were doing. If love of fellow man were 
preached from all the pulpits, it would make 
@ wonderful world. If the teaching of the 
particular doctrine of each church were done 
in a spirit of love and charity through edu- 
cational means with malice toward none, 
that would be the religion the godless hordes 
fear. Again, if we wish to preserve our right 
to worship our God without interference 
with our freedom of conscience, then let us 
not impair or weaken that basic liberty by 
quarreling among ourselves. We and we 
only are the only ones that can take it from 
us. 
We know and fully realize the time allotted 
to talk on this subject is such that we can 
only hit the high places. Each and every 
subject heading I have given you under the 
Webster definition of personal liberty would 
take hours of study to discuss in all their 
phases. If today by calling a few of the 
facts to your attention will reinvigorate our 
thinking along these lines, bring home to 
us the dangers, cause us to take an inven- 
tory of ourselves as to what sacrifice we are 
making or willing to make to guard and 
protect the liberty we enjoy so fully and 
seem to value so little, then the time we 
have spent together will not have been 
wasted. 

Let us say that if we are determined to 
preserve this Nation, it must be preserved 
by deeds and not words. We, each and every 
one of us, must take our place upon the 
firing line of civic responsibility, do our job, 
assume our responsibility, be willing to pay 
the price demanded for the preservation of 
liberty. 
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Do you realize that if every small com- 
munity or crossroad in America were to clean 
up and take care of their own little com- 
munity the great national picture would take 
care of itself. Because, after all, you are 
the Government, you personally and in- 
dividually are the Government. The United 
States of America is made up of multiples 
of States, States are made up of multiples 
of communities and cities, communities and 
cities are made up of multiples of you, and 
it therefore goes right back to its basic 
principle, and that is, you will have the type 
and kind of government you want, no better, 
no worse. Therefore, you individually, when 
called upon for jury service, serve on such 
jury. Serve with a feeling of pride and joy 
that we in America still have preserved that 
liberty wherein our courts are held invalid 
and our citizens are protected as their guilt 
or innocence is passed upon by their fellow 
piace yourself in the position of the man 
that is being tried. Realize how much more 
safe and secure you would feel to know that 
the jury passing upon you is made up of men 
who are serving on such jury as a contribu- 
tion for the preservation of our form of 
government and are not serving because they 
have not influence enough to get off said 


"Sia of the most sacred obligations of citi- 
venship that you have is to serve upon juries 
when called. 

Another liberty that we have and seem to 
neglect so freely although we value it highly 
is the right of suffrage. The right to pick 
and choose the type and kind of men who 
represent us in government and by that the 
choice lies in our hands as to the type snd 
kind of government we will have. We who 
do not use it, through our own personal 
neglect and indifference disfranchise our- 
selves. We are too much concerned with 
other things of so much less importance that 
we neglect the one important liberty, that 
without it, the others would be of very little 
value. 

Today, people talk loosely and freely about 
politicians, crookedness jn office and all the 
other crimes that are committed by a few, 
very, very small percentage of those holding 
public office. If we take the record, we will 
find that 50 percent of those criticizing gov- 
ernment and the men in government have 
no right whatsoever to do so because they 
did not vote. They did not go to the polis 
to cast a ballot, they did not speak where 
their voices would be heard, they did not act 
by using the most powerful weapon at their 
command to correct the situation, the ballot. 

We talk about the things that happen in 
the polling places on election day, many of 
which never happen but nevertheless we 
continually talk about them, where at the 
same time we refuse to serve as a judge or a 
clerk of election. If you have any objection 
to the manner in which elections are held, 
returns tabulated, or other activities of the 
politicians, the place to express such objec- 
tion is to offer yourself to the board of elec- 
tion commissioners for service in the polling 
places on election day, then you can prevent 
these things from happening. In other 
words, when you are called upon to serve 
your government, no matter in what capac- 
ity it may be, serve and serve to the best of 
your ability. Realize that by taking your 
place without fear upon the firing line of 
civic responsibility, you have demonstrated 
your ability to serve your government in 
times of peace with the same ardor and devo- 
tion with which you served it in times of 
war, 


Conduct yourself in the political life of 
your community so as to seek neither favor 
hor promise, insisting upon faithful per- 
formance. Let it be known that you are 
electing men to office, who, in your opinion, 
are more concerned with the safety and se- 
curity of this Nation than they are with 
Personal gain or party supremacy. 
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‘You men, who have this day had bestowed 
upon you the highest honor in the gift 
of the Knights of Columbus, the patriotic 
degree of the order, have the satisfaction 
that only comes from the knowledge you 
have now been admitted to the highest de- 
gree of membership in a select group of 
Catholic men. It is the belief of your fellow 
members that you can be and will be living, 
acting, daily examples of the meaning in 
the true sense of every word of that gospel 
“Render unto God the things that are God's 
and unto Caesar, the things that are Cae- 
sar’s,” the Gospel that your church from the 
very days of its founding, until the present 
time, has never ceased, not only to preach 
but to insist upon its members living in 
every moment of their lives. It says to the 
world that no man can be a good Catholic 
and a bad citizen. 

In closing, may I say to you that I con- 
gratulate you upon the great honor that is 
yours today and remind you that with it 
comes a tremendous responsibility. From 
you will be expected the leadership that will 
give to us the type, kind, and form of gov- 
ernment that was in the minds of our fore- 
fathers when they gave it life and dedicated 
it to Almighty God. 





Let’s Get Together 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the address of 
R. J. Riddell, executive vice president of 
the National Livestock Exchange, deliv- 
ered at a livestock marketing forum at 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 23, 1954. 

Mr. Riddell is a good constituent of 
mine. He knows the livestock business 
in and out, and his remarks are certainly 
deserving of our attention at this time. 

The address follows: 

Ler’s Get TOGETHER 


(Address of R. J. Riddell, executive vice pres- 
ident, National Livestock Exchange) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the St. Joseph 
Livestock Exchange, the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Co., and you who are interested in 
livestock marketing, the last part of my 
greeting, I am sure, includes all of us or we 
would not be here today. May I say that 
I am happy to take part in such a program 
as you have provided. 

Since I have been introduced as the execu- 
tive vice president of the National Livestock 
Exchange, perhaps I should tell you of what 
that organization consists. It is made up of 
some 21 of the principal and more progres- 
sive markets of the United States. 

The officers and directors of the National 
Livestock Exchange feel that it is the desire 
and duty of our commission-men members 
to do more for those in American agricul- 
ture than just to sell their livestock. It is 
our desire to improve the public-market sys- 
tem in every way possible and to continue it 
as the best system of selling livestock that 
has yet been devised. : 

It is our belief that a similar desire exists 
on the part of many others. For that reason, 
the National Livestock Exchange has under- 
taken a program of cooperation with those 
other people; a program of offering our aid 
to them; a program which asks that they aid 
us in our worthwhile undertakings. 

- During the past few years much 
has been made with certain allied interests. 
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These include particularly the stockyards 
owners, especially those who are members of 
the American Stock Yards Association. 

The buyers at the markets, the packers, 
and the order buyers and dealers, have also 
been contacted, through the American Meat 
Institute and otherwise, in an effort to make 
a better market place for the American 
farmer. 

Closer working relationships have been 
established with our agricultural schools and 
colleges. 

A better understanding has been reached 
with Government people, especially those 
who write and enforce the regulations under 
the Packers and Stock Yards Act. The 
USDA must be concerned with the public 
markets, for all of those markets which are 
of any consequence are under its complete 
regulation and control. They, too, do have 
and must assume considerable responsibility 
for the efficient operation of our public 
markets. 

Many other valuable contacts have been 
made in the immediate past, including some 
with farm organizations. 

It was suggested at the Peoria convention 
of 1953 that farmers, businessmen, and others 
in the area of our markets should be in- 
cluded in our plans for market improvement, 
to a greater extent than has previously been 
the case. Surely the public market is one of 
the greatest assets of the American farmer. 
It really is his market, operated by com- 
mission men who are his paid agents along 
with others. It is his duty, as well as being 
to his own selfish interest, to devote more 
time and effort in having those markets op- 
erate as he would like them to do. 

Town and city people, too, have an interest 
in our public stockyards, probably to a great- 
er extent than they realize, for it is at those 
points that livestock is converted into cash 
and the amount of that cash affects the 
standard of living of almost everyone. 

It was suggested at our Peoria convention 
that meetings be held with rural people and 
that an opportunity be given them to offer 
constructive criticism which might be help- 
ful. Or, better, yet, that an advisory com- 
mittee be set up to seriously consider mar- 
keting problems and to provide our market 
people with answers to those problems. 

Today’s meeting is the first, with such a 
purpose, that has come to my attention, and 
I wish to congratulate the St. Joseph market 
people for taking the first step. I assure you 
that many market members of the National 
Livestock Exchange are watching your efforts 
with extreme interest today. Some of them 
have representatives here who may carry on 
the program elsewhere. Among those rep- 
resentatives are our Gene Gunter, vice presi- 
dent of the National Livestock Exchange 
from Wichita, Kans., and Harold LeVander, 
general counsel of the National Livestock 
Exchange, from South St. Paul, Minn. Inci- 
dentally, Don Spalding, who is our chairman 
here today, is also secretary of the National 
Livestock Exchange. 

Before you can be asked to lend a helping 
hand, however, I believe you should be in- 
formed of what we have been doing to im- 
prove market conditions. Last fall, at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, I addressed the Midwest Live- 
stock Feeders Association on the subject, 
Self-Pelp Is the Best Help. We realize that 
such a statement applies to us, as well as to 
the man in the country, and we are willing 
to assume our share of the responsibility. 

Our officers and directors, working gener- 
ally through some dozen committees, and 
our 21 local member exchanges have devel- 
oped what we think is a constructive pro- 
gram and we have made considerable prog- 
ress with it. 

Our local exchanges formulate their own 
rules governing trading practices and mar- 
keting operations for the selling side. These 
rules are, of course, in conformity with the 
regulations of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA, They are made for 
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the protection of and in the interest of our 
farmer patrons as well as our own. As time 
has gone on they have gradually become 
more uniform throughout the United States. 

The local markets generally conduct their 
own public-relations programs, which are in- 
tended as a service to the community and 
particularly to the farming public. Radio, 
television, news publications, and public ap- 
pearances by local people are generally used 
in that work. Of course, the program is in- 
tended to have advertising value for the 
market but that advertising value is based 
on service rendered to the patrons of the 
market, so that it may be deserved, rather 
than on ballyhoo. 

It is the purpose of the National Livestock 
Exchange to coordinate the activities of its 
member exchanges, to stimulate them to 
greater effort and to help them with their 
local problems. However, the organization 
also conducts an expansive program of its 
own. 

We believe that we have a well qualified 
committee ready to deal with every livestock 
marketing problem which might arise. 

One of the busiest of these has been our 
hog marketing committee, whose chairman 
is Wilbur W. McBeth, of Indianapolis. 

You are acquainted with the extent of the 
recent movement to produce a leaner, 
meatier type hog for the American housewife. 
Our people agree that such a hog would meet 
with a greater demand on the part of the 
consuming public, that it could be sold in 
larger quantities and at higher prices than 
overfat animals. 

Such an enterprise, however, entails a 
broad educational program and a great deal 
of research. Farmers must be informed of 
its purpose and research must indicate to 
them that it is practical. Proper breeding 
stock must be available and put to use. It 
must be demonstrated that such meat-type 
hogs can be produced at as low a cost and 
within as short a time as our present type 
hogs. Packers must be convinced that 
meatier hogs will increase the demand for 
pork at the retail counter and provide a more 
reliable outlet for pork in larger volume. 
They must agree that hogs should be graded 
on the market, somewhat as cattle are now 
graded and that price differentials should be 
made according to consumer preference. 

It seems rather ridiculous to talk of in- 
creased demand for pork under present con- 
ditions of supply and with prices at such a 
high level. Such conditions are, no doubt, 
impeding the progress of the meat-type hog 
movement. However, all interests generally 
predict sharply increased production of pork 
within the next year and a better product 
may be necessary to maintain sales at prof- 
itable price levels. Hog producers, too, 
should be alert against pricing themselves 
out of the market in times like these, and 
has partially been done by the butter peo- 
ple. Higher prices become more reasonable 
with the improvement of a product. 

Our hog marketing committee has kept 
constantly informed of the progress of the 
meat-type hog movement. In fact, it has 
led the parade, working constantly for it 
since 1950. I have personally been a mem- 
ber of the swine industry conference com- 
mittee, sponsored by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Our commission men have 
kept constantly advised of events and have 
been alert to keep step at the markets with 
the program. 

From the marketing standpoint, we have 
opposed the Government grade terminology 
of Choice No. 1, Choice No. 2, and Choice 
No. 3 for live hogs as being hard to under- 
stand and explain, both to our patrons and 
to our own people. We have asked that more 
descriptive language be used and have sup- 
ported the recommendation of the swine in- 
dustry committee's terms of meat, good and 
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overfat as a substitute. We have found very 
few who are satisfied with the present ter- 
minology. Meanwhile many other words 
have been suggested and it is our opinion 
that no change will be made until the in- 
dustry comes to some general agreement as 
to what those terms should be. 

Although commission men try to obtain 
the highest possible price for any and all 
livestock consigned to them, they have been 
quick to take advantage pricewise of any 
display of preference on the part of buyers 
for meat type hogs. Such a preference is 
now becoming quite pronounced at many 
markets and considerable progress is being 
made in obtaining price differentials. 

Commission men have maintained, and I 
think rightly so, for years that the practice 
of buying hogs direct by packers has a 
decidedly weakening effect on the hog mar- 
ket generally. It is our contention that such 
hogs are bought with little or no competi- 
tion at prices based on those prevailing at 
public markets. Much buying power is 
thereby taken away from the competitive 
markets. Furthermore a buyer who is as- 
sured of a large percentage of his needs at 
the country points can drive a harder bar- 
gain at the public market and so depress 
prices everywhere. 

This is a field for much thought on the 
part of farm people and one in which they 
can be of help to the public markets and 
themselves. We believe that we are right in 
our position and have repeatedly asked for 
research by the USDA and by our agricul- 
tural schools and colleges to prove or dis- 
prove our contention. Your help might tend 
to offset the opposition which we have met 
to date. 

The practice has been stopped by law, in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, where all 
hogs must be sold through a central selling 
agency located at Toronto. That, to my 
mind, is not the answer but it shows that 
our Canadian brethren are conscious of the 
dangers of direct selling and are trying to do 
something about it. 

Another Canadian practice from which 
many Canadian farmers would like to be 
relieved is that of selling hogs on a rail, 
weight and grade basis. By that system hog 
carcasses are sold rather than live hogs. It 
is really a system of selling hogs subject to 
post mortem examination. It came about 
through the payment of Government subsi- 
dies on hog carcasses of certain, weights and 
grades. 

Under such a system the farmer has little 
or no bargaining power. He has no com- 
mission man or agent to represent him in 
the sale of his livestock and to defend his 
interests. The packer needs no buyer and 
can make no buying errors. Hogs are tat- 
tooed for ownership and each individual 
carcass is figured separately. The system 
seems to work very well for the Canadian 
packers. 

We doubt that it would work as well for 
the American packers. In the first place 
we have many more of them and many of 
them kill hogs outside of the area of pro- 
duction. Farmers would not ship to distant 
points, since they must assume shipping 
risks and extra shrink and order buyers 
could not operate unless they buy live hogs. 
It would be impractical for individual farm- 
ers to contact distant packers, which serv- 
ice is now performed for them by our order 
buyers. Consequently, there would be huge 
surpluses in some parts of our country and 
scarcity in others, as was the case when 
slaughter quotas were attempted under OPS. 

Many hog slaughterers outside the area 
of large hog production would undoubtedly 
be forced out of business. 

The considerably larger volume of market- 
ing in the United States, the greater number 
of hog shippers, the greater variety of breeds 
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and many other factors would make the han. 
dling, slaughtering, grading, and account; 

= far more complicated, tedious, slow, an 
unsatisfactory process than it is in Canada, 

Disadvantages to American farmers are 
far too numerous to go into at this time 

Our hog-marketing committee has ais 
concerned itself with the USDA Publicatio 
of livestock-market news and has registered 
considerable complaint against some of its 
practices. 

At present we object to the prac 
quoting hog sales entirely by Seana a 
ets, since they show no price differential 
between best meat-type hogs and Othe; 
grades, where such differentials are obtained, 
We ask for more descriptive language there 

e 
again. The committee also objects to the 
publication of drove costs for hogs on an 
average-weight basis at the public markets 
and no publication of drove costs on h 
bought direct. Those figures do not an 
to be available. Their absence may tend 
to mislead farmers and market people. 

The committee objects to market quota. 
tions on hogs bought direct at interior points 
where those figures are not based on actual 
sales as is done at the public markets. We 
do not feel that the interior-market quota- 
tions are as accurate or complete as those 
of the public markets, nor do we feel that 
public-market quotations give a complete 
picture of operations there. ‘There is a feel. 
ing that the public markets, as well as hog 
shippers, are being injured by present prac. 
tices of the Market News Service. 

Vigorous protests have been made against 
this situation by our hog committee. 

I find that I have talked altogether too 
long about the activities of our hog-market- 
ing committee and its problems. Many of 
our other committees are just as important 
and just as active. However, I use it as an 
example of our work. 

Our market-promotion committee 1s 
chairmanned by Paul Dutton right here on 
the St. Joseph market. Its duty is to coor- 
dinate the public-relations programs of our 
individual markets to give them constructive 
suggestions and ingormation and to be re- 
sponsible for the publication of our national 
newspaper, the National Livestock Exchange 
Reporter. 

At a recent meeting of public-relations di- 
rectors of our various markets at St. Louis, 
Mo., a day and a half proved far too short 
to discuss matters of concern to that group. 
Therefore, I am sure you can sympathize 
with my effort to crowd a discussion of all 
livestock-marketing problems and the ef- 
forts of the National Livestock Exchange to 
meet them, into 30 minutes. 

Another of our committees is the cattle 
committee. Certainly there have been many 
problems in the cattle industry during the 
past several years. It has been my own priv- 
ilege to serve on the Livestock Advisory Com- 
mittee of Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
since March of 1953. ‘You are familiar with 
the program of his committee, which was to 
solve the problem through increased beef 
consumption rather than by subsidies and 
price supports. One of the valuable results 
of the formation of that comrnittee has 
been the cooperation developed between var- 
fous segments of the cattle and beef 
industry. 

Our salesman’s training committee, whose 
chairman is Rogers George, of St. Paul, 
has performed a good work in encouraging 
the training of young salesmen to take the 
place of those elder men who from time to 
time pass out of the picture. Classes have 
been inaugurated at many of our markets. 
The one here at St. Joseph has finished with 
its 11th meeting, and the course is still 
continuing. 

A manual has been written by Dr. Robert 
C. Ashby, of Morningside College at Slous 
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City and formerly of the University of Dii- 
nois. It is used as & guide and ts full of im- 

tant information about livestock market- 
ing practices. There has been a great de- 
mand for this book from allied interests, 
colleges, etc., since it is the only one of its 
kind in existence and because it is an au- 
thoritative treatise. 

Don Spalding, of the St. Joseph market, 
has been acting as chairman of the commit- 
tee to deal with our land grant colleges and 
with the American Stockyards Association. 
Those two groups are combined because the 
American Stockyards Association has worked 
hand in hand with us in our relationships 
with the colleges. 

A number of meetings have been held, with 
the next one set for April 29 and 30 in Chi- 
cago to be attended by representatives of 13 
agricultural colleges, the American Stock- 
yards Association, and the National Livestock 
Exchange. 

Through the efforts of these committees, 
public markets are beginning to be used as 
college laboratories and information is being 
developed that will be helpful to all groups. 

Others of our committees are the packers 
relations committee, the commission rates 
and market practices committee, the mem- 
bership committee, the legislation and reg- 
ulation committee, the market relations 
committee, the budget and auditing com- 
mittee, and the resolutions committee. Sev- 
eral of these are primarily concerned with 
our own private affairs. 

Val Blakley, of Denver, and I represent the 
National Livestock Exchange on the board 
of directors of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. The meat board, as you know, 
devotes its efforts to the increased consump- 
tion of meat and is about the only means 
which our farmers have of advertising their 
own product, although fheir contributions 
are generally matched by the meat packers 
who buy the livestock. Our commission men 
are glad to contribute their services in col- 
lecting the assessments as their part in 
furthering that project. 

At this time I would particularly like to 
comment upon the fine working relationship 
which has been established between our 
people and the stockyards owners through 
their American Stockyards Association. 

Their president, Mr. A. Z. Baker, has con- 
stantly urged our people to do a better job 
of agency at the public markets. We have 
urged his people to provide better market 
facilities. He has gone along with that idea 
and his people have generally agreed. The 
result is that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent by stockyards compan- 
ies throughout the country in such improve- 
ment, both of their facilities and services. 
No better example can be given than that 
right here in St. Joseph. I am informed 
that a million and a half dollars have been 
spent here within the past few years to im- 
prove facilities. Your cattle division has 
been completely modernized and a strictly 
up-to-date plant is available to you. 

These, then, in brief, are some of the 
things which the National Livestock Ex- 
change has been doing, on its own and 
through cooperation with others, to improve 
the marketing of livestock through its public 
markets. We have found that more can be 
accomplished by working collectively within 
our own group and with other groups, than 
by fighting it out alone. 

Today's meeting is being held in an effort 
to enlist others in the work which we are 
trying to do; others who should and do have 
&s great an interest in the results as we 
ourselves have. Let’s get together in devel- 
oping the public livestock markets to the 
extent to which they are capable of being 
developed. Let's have fhem as the man in 
the country, for whose benefit they are 
open inteuided. would like them to be. 

€ the system as practical! ect 
8s it is theoretically perfect. a 
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The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Administrative Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the section of antitrust law of the New 
York State Bar Association at New York, 
N. Y., January 28, 1954. In this and 
subsequent addresses Mr. Howrey sets 
out the policies of the Federal Trade 
Commission under the new administra- 
tion. The address follows: 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


(By Edward F. Howrey) 


The role of the Federal Trade Commission, 
as an administrative agency, needs to be fur- 
ther defined, better understood, and most of 
all, performed and implemented in the man- 
ner Congress intended. 

It was designed to supplement the work 
of the Department of Justice and the courts 
under the Sherman Act. The job of the 
Department was tc be primarily that of the 
prosecutor. The Commission, on the other 
hand, was meant to practice preventive law 
throug”: administrative and regulatory activ- 
ities as well as by the initiation and conduct 
of adversary proceedings. 

Congress foresaw, and in fact intended, 
some mutual responsibility, but not mere 
duplication. Both agencies were to work in 
the same field, but with different tools. 

In the light of this statutory setting, it 
may be helpful to give brief consideration to 
the history of the origin and development of 
the Federal administrative agency. It con- 
stitutes an important chapter in human 
affairs. The rise of administrative agencies 
has been the most significant legal trend of 
the last century. “They have become a 
veritable fourth branch of government.” 


The creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887 furnishes the first well- 
known example. The rapid development of 
the railroads, the complexity, significance, 
and abuses which attended this develop- 
ment, created a public demand for govern- 
mental regulation. This was accompanied 
by a breakdown of judicial processes—or to 
put it more accurately, an inadequacy, as 
applied to these problems. The courts were 
not equipped to deal with the unreason- 
ableness of rates, the intricacies of rate- 
making, the discriminations between ship- 
pers or communities. 

Some continuing supervision over the rail- 
road problem as a whole was required; the 
solution could not be left to the cumber- 
some and sporadic processes of private liti- 
gation. The creation of an independen 
commission provided the answer. . 

As the American economic system evolved, 
as various complex industries and occupa- 
tions assumed significance in our national 
life, the Federal Trade Commission and other 
agencies came into being to supply the mini- 
mum of essential control. 

The administrative agency was not born 
as a single philosophical concept but came 
into being by an involuntary process based 
on experience and necessity. As a rule the 
business of these agencies has related not 
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to society as a whole but to tts particular- 
ized aspects. Their concern has been with 
particular commercial activities, such as 
banking, commodity exchanges, packers and 
stockyards, aeronautics, communications, 
waterpower, utilities, shipping securities, 
and the like. 

In a few instances, the jurisdiction of the 
administrative agency has been defined with 
reference to special problems that cut across 
different industries and occupations. The 
outstanding example of this tendency is the 
Federal Trade Commission, which was en- 
trusted with the vital problems of trade 
regulation and the maintenance of our pri- 
vate competitive system. 


rm 


The driving impulse in the creation of 
these new instruments of government was 
the need for specialization and expertise. 
The Federal Trade Commission, for example, 
was to be staffed with lawyers, economists, 
accountants, statisticians, and other busi- 
ness experts. It was intended that these 
gentlemen would become specialists in pre- 
venting price-fixing agreements, combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, boycotts, false and 
misleading advertising, price and service dis- 
criminations, exclusive dealing and tying 
contracts, acquisitions of competitors, inter- 
locking directorates, improper labeling of 
wool and fur products. 

In an early case the Supreme Court, quot- 
ing from the original congressional commit- 
tee reports, declared that the Commission 
“was created with the avowed purpose of 
lodging the administrative functions com- 
mitted to it in ‘a body specially competent 
to deal with them by reason of information, 
experience, and careful study of the business 
and economic conditions of the industry 
affected’”; that “it was organized in such 
@ manner, with respect to the length and 
expiration of the term of office of its mem- 
bers, as would ‘give to them an opportunity 
to acquire the expertness in dealing with 
these special questions concerning industry 
that comes from experience.’ ” 

In a more recent case, the Court said: 
“We are persuaded that the Commission's 
long and close examination of the questions 
it here decided has provided it with precisely 
the experience that fits it for the perform- 
ance of its statutory duty.” 

The expertness of the Commission and the 
great weight accorded its findings have be- 
come so well established that in 1952 we find 
a court of appeals, in reviewing an order of 
the Federal Trade Commission, merely stat- 
ing the facts of the case, holding that re- 
spondent was engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and concluding that “The whole mat- 
ter being clearly within the jurisdiction and 
competence of the Commission, its order is 
affirmed.” 

m1 

The deference with which the courts have 
spoken of the capabilities of the Commission 
should be gratifying to the Commission— 
and, indeed would be, but for two reasons: 

First is the fact that the courts, with their 
self-declared limited knowledge and experi- 
ence in dealing with complex economic and 
marketing questions, have found it neces- 
sary on occasion to overrule the Federal 
Trade Commission “experts.” And, second- 
ly, many of the court references to the ex- 
pertness of the Commission, upon closer 
examination, are found to be mere restate- 
ments of general concept and legislative 
intent, rather than expressions of confidence. 

Fortunately, when an agency fails in its 
duty as a body of experts, the courts usually 
find a way to deal with the situation. As 
Professor Davis said, “When judges have 
confidence in agencies’ thoroughness and 
integrity, a strong case is required to move 
the judges to dig deeply into the problem, 
whether the problem is regarded as one of 
law or fact or discretion. But when the 
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agencies’ work seems slipshod * * * judges 
are likely, irrespective of formulas and 
theories, to do what is necessary to assure 
that justice is done.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has not 
always had the full confidence of the courts 
and has not been immune from criticism. 
It has been suggested by 1 or 2 critics. quite 
erroneously, I think, that the Commission 
no longer serves a useful purpose. This type 
of criticism is based, I feel certain, not on 
disagreement with legislative purpose or 
concept, but on alleged failure of implemen- 
tation and administration. For these rea- 
sons it is appropriate, perhaps necessary, to 
reconsider the basic role of the Commission 
and its place in the administrative scheme. 


Iv 


It has recognized and agreed as a general 
tenet of political philosophy that vigorous 
enforcement of antitrust and trade regula- 
tion laws is in the public interest. Once 
this general premise was accepted by the 
major political parties, it was evident, in 
views of our rapidly expanding economy, that 
the judicial system was deficient as the sole 
instrument of antitrust law enforcement. 

Enforcement of private rights in the anti- 
trust field could not adequately protect the 
public interest. Private parties often forego 
redress of legal wrongs, especially in the 
business field, because of fear of reprisal. 

Individuals and small-business concerns 
often lack the resources to pursue their 
rights. “Wherever a continuing series of 
controversies exist between a powerful and 
concentrated interest on one side and a di- 
versified mass of individuals, each of whose 
separate interests may be small, on the other 
side, the only means of obtaining equality 
before the law has been to place the contro- 
versies in an administrative tribunal.” 

Moreover, businessmen do not relish be- 
coming litigants in order to develop and es- 
tablish new principles, and as Jhering point- 
ed out many years ago, it is only through 
this process that the common law affords the 
possibility of carving out new rights. 

In the fast developing industrial economy 
which this country has witnessed, it could 
not be expected that the cumbersome meth- 
od of developing a body of antitrust law by 
vindication of private rights would be suf- 
ficient to protect the free-enterprise system. 
A need was felt for an arm of government 
which could, on its own motion, initiate 
proceedings. “Courts are not expected to 
start wheels moving or to follow up judg- 
ments.” Courts do not dig up evidence, 
analyze reports, or prepare prosecutions, and 
the “judicial power is reluctant if not unable 
to summon evidence until it is shown to be 
relevant to the issues in litigation.” 

Another reason for the inadequacy of priv- 
ate litigation was that such relief as might 
be obtained often came too late to protect 
the public interest. As stated by Freund, “It 
is obvious that the law of nuisance is in- 
adequate as a substitute for modern [ad- 
ministrative] regulation; it takes cognizance 
of practices only when danger passes into 
actual mischief.” . 

The Sherman Act of 1890 was a substantial 
first step toward the alleviation of the de- 
ficiencies of private remedies. By 1914, how- 
ever, there prevailed a general climate of 
doubt, particularly in the Congress, that the 
Sherman Act and the judicial process pro- 
vided the complete solution in an America 
emerging from an agricultural economy. 

Strong sentiment developed in favor of the 
administrative process. It was suggested 
that a trade commission would be well suited 
to deal with the complex problems of in- 
dustries and markets—problems which Con- 
gress was unable to solve and which it con- 
sidered too burdensome for the courts to re- 
solve unaided. 

The view still prevails that the courts are 
not equipped to handlie—without assist- 
ance—long, tedious, and highly complex 
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antitrust cases. Chief Judge Knox of the 
southern district of New York, recently said: 

“The thing that presently worries me is 
that antitrust litigations in the court over 
which I preside are monopolizing the time, 
energy and effort of Judges who ought to be 
trying cases that have to do with the lame, 
the halt and the blind, and who are daily 
being deprived of simple justice.” 

Judge Knox illustrated his dilemma, by 
citing several antitrust cases which had con- 
sumed inordinate amounts of the time of 
the judges of his court. He referred to one 
case in which a jury trial had been de- 
manded. Concerning this, he said: 

“Had that case gone to a jury, each of the 
jurors would now be ruined. Those of them 
who were employed would have lost their 
jobs, and those who were self-employed 
would be in bankruptcy. Save in execep- 
tional instances, the jury system is not 
adaptable to the trial of antitrust litigations 
and, in these prolonged trials, my disposi- 
tion will be that the civil rights of jurors 
transcend in importance the legal rights of 
litigants.” 

A principal and additional advantage of 
the administrative process is that the unde- 
sired condition need not yet be in existence; 
there need be only a reasonable probability 
that it will come to pass if nothing is done 
to stop it. This, of course, was one of the 
underlying purposes of both the Federal 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts, which 
are the principal laws administered by the 
Commission. They were designed to sup- 
plement the Sherman Act, to prohibit prac- 
tices which singly and in themselves were 
not covered by that act, to arrest potential 
violations of the Sherman Act in their in- 
cipiency and before consummation. 

Keeping in mind the fundamental reasons 
for the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, what attributes and characteristics 
are required to make it work in the manner 
Congress intended? They are many. Today 
I will mention three that I consider of over- 
riding importance, 

Vv 

1. Sound administration requires strong, 
but fair, administrators who are in general 
sympathy with the objectives and policies 
expressed in the legislation which they ad- 
minister. “[A] dominant point of view or 
bias may * * * color all activities, includ- 
ing even the factfinding function. Thor- 
oughly conscientious men of strong convic- 
tion may sometimes interpret evidence to 
make findings which indifferent men would 
not make. The theoretically ideal admin- 
istrator is one whose broad point of view 
is in general agreement with the policies he 
administers but who maintains sufficient 
balance to perceive and to avoid the degree 
of zeal which substantially impairs fair- 
mindedness.” 

Although the legislative history of the 
Federal Trade Commission reflects a basic 
dissatisfaction with the courts, Congress was 
not willing to confer carte blanche authority 
on the Commission without procedures for 
judicial review. As stated by Mr. Justice 
Jackson in the Morton Salt case, in reference 
to the combined prosecuting and adjudica- 
tory functions of the Commission, “it is ex- 
pected that this combination of duty and 
power always will result.in earnest and eager 
action but it is feared that it may some- 
times result in harsh and overzealous 
action.” ; 

Thus, while good administration requires 
a zeal and vigor in the prosecution of the 
statutes committed to the Commission, it 
likewise requires a balanced approach con- 
sistent with the whole body of antitrust 
law. 

2. Another important characteristic of an 
administrative agency is that it arrive at a 
decision only after thorough exploration of 
all factors bearing upon the particular 
problem. 
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In the past the Commission has, I believe 
followed the per se approach to a degres 
inconsistent with its status as an expert 

The laws given to the Commission to ae 
minister are, for the most part, genera] in 
nature and not clear of policy elements 
“Congress advisedly left the concept flexible 
to be defined with particularity by the 
myriad of cases from the field of business" 
It contemplated clarification and completion 
by the Federal Trade Commission. If the 
administrative tribunal to which such digs. 
cretion is delegated does nothing but promul. 
gate per se doctrines, the rationale for jt 
creation disappears. If a particular com. 
petitive act is automatically to be presumed 
unlawful, the administrative process of the 
Commission loses its purpose, and the justi. 
fication for limiting the scope of judicia) 
review and for exempting the Commission 
from executive control no longer remain 
In such event, the administrative agency 
may as well give way to the prosecutor. 

The courts consistently have recognizeg 
that the Commission was created for the 
purpose of appraising economic data and 
market facts, and they have repeatedly de. 
clared that the courts are ill suited to per. 
form such functions. 

Regarding the admissibility and relevance 
of economic factors, there has been much 
discussion of the Standard Stations case, 
which arose under section 3 of the Clayton 
Act. In that case, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the majority, said: 

“Our interpretation of the act * ¢ « 
should recognize that an appraisal of eco- 
nomic data which might be practicable if 
only * * * [the Federal Trade Commission] 
were faced with the task may be quite other- 
wise for judges unequipped for it either by 
experience or by the availability of skilled 
assistance.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas predicated his dissent 
in large measure upon a failure adequately 
to analyze competitive effects. He said: 
“Whether it [the type of exclusive contract 
involved] is a substantial lessening of com- 
petition within the meaning of the antitrust 
laws is a question of degree and may vary 
from industry to industry.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson’s dissent, !n which 
Chief Justice Vinson and Mr. Justice Burton 
joined, leaves no doubt that they believed 
it was necessary to examine all relevant 
economic factors. He said: 

“I regard it as unfortunate that the Clay- 
ton Act submits such economic issues to 
judicial determination. It not only leaves 
the law vague as a warning or guide, and 
determined only after the event, but the 
judicial process is not well adapted to ex- 
ploration of such industrywide, and even 
nationwide, questions. 

“But if they must decide, the only possible 
way for the courts to arrive at a fair deter- 
mination is to hear all relevant evidence 
from both parties.” 

Thus, while the Court split 5 to 4 on the 
merits, the controversial Standard Stations 
case may nonetheless be taken as a unani- 
mous expression that the Federa! Trade 
Commission can and should make adequate 
appraisals of economic and marketing data. 

The Motion Picture Advertising case must 
also be considered. There the Commission 
held that exclusive contracts for 5 years were 
unlawful but that exclusive contracts for & 
1-year period “would not be an undue re- 
straint upon competition, in view of the com- 
pelling business reasons for some exclusive 
arrangement.” 

The Supreme Court affirmed saying that 
“The precise impact of a particular practice 
on the trade is for the Commission, not the 
courts, to determine.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, dissenting in this 
case, gave us a persuasive analysis of the 
practical reasons why the Commission should 
consider all relevant economic factors. 

He began with the observation that the 
Commission had not explained its position 
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with the simplicity and clearness necessary 
to tell the Court what the decision means 
pefore the duty becomes ours to say whether 
it is right or wrong; his primary concern was 
that the Commission had not related its 
analysis of this industry to the standards of 
illegality of section 5 with sufficient clarity 
to enable this Court to review the order. 

He distinguished his own opinion in the 
Standard Stations case by suggesting that it 
turned on the seller's industry position; the 
large percentage of the market shut off by 
the contracts; the significance of the volume 
of commerce involved; the bargaining power 
of the large seller vis-a-vis the smaller re- 
tailer; and the fact that the filling station's 
entire inventory was subject to the exclusive 


arrangement. 

He then suggested that the Commission 
should exhibit “that familiarity with com- 
petitive problems which the Congress antici- 
pated the Commission would achieve from 
its experience” and to furnish the Court with 
expert guidance as to competitive effects, in- 
terests affected, how these practices, if full 
plown, would violate [the Sherman or Clay- 
ton] acts and the need for enforcement in 
the particular area. 

Beginning then with the Keppel case in 
1934 and continuing to date the Supreme 
Court consistently has defined the status of 
the Commission as an expert body possessing 
procedures and means not available to the 
courts. 

8. The heart of the Commission’s work, 
as an expert body, is its fact finding. The 
power to determine facts is probably as great 
a power, if not greater, than the power to 
interpret law. Chief Justice Hughes once 
said: “An unscrupulous administrator mignt 
be tempted to say, ‘Let me find the facts 
* * * and I care little who lays down the 
general principles.’ ”” 

What was the reason for conferring upon 
the Federal Trade Commission the power to 
make findings of fact which, if properly sup- 
ported, would be binding upon the courts? 
It was, as I have indicated, because Congress 
“expected that the problems which would 
be encountered would be of a technical and 
specialized character, calling for experience 
and training which a court might not pos- 
sess but which could be found in a com- 
mission especially selected for the purpose, 
and authorized to employ technical experts 
as well as lawyers for its guidance. It was 
undoubtedly the belief of Congress that the 
Commission could perform more satisfac- 
torily than a court the task of making find- 
ings of fact in the special field of which it 
was given jurisdiction.” 

Gerard Henderson, in his early work on the 
Federal Trade Commission, devoted an en- 
tire chapter to the Commission’s findings 
of fact. He concluded that “regardless of 
accuracy and fairness, the formal character 
of the findings, the use of ‘legal’ phrase- 
ology and of ambiguous words and stock 
phrases, and the frequently obvious attempt 
to frame findings with a view to the legal 
result desired, rather than as a mirror of 
events and circumstances * * * tend to 
make the findings unsatisfactory and uncon- 
vincing.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in the recent Rube- 
roid case, said: 


“If the independent agencies could re- 
alize how much trustworthiness judges give 
to workmanlike findings and opinions and 
how their causes are prejudiced on review 
by slipshod, imprecise findings and failure 
to elucidate by opinion the process by which 
ultimate determinations have been reached, 
their work and their score on review would 
doubtless improve,” 

There are a number of compelling reasons, 
in addition to technical legal requirements, 
why the Commission should adopt a new 
Policy with respect to its findings of fact. 
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I propose to deal with these reasons in de- 
tail in a later paper. 

For the present, I merely suggest that the 
findings shou!4 include a specific statement 
of the salient facts, as well as the conclu- 
sions of fact. They should give a narrative 
and descriptive account of the controversy 
involved and the issues presented. In the 
recent Pillsbury opinion, an attempt was 
made to set forth the facts in a manner that 
may serve as a partial pattern for future 
findings. 

In closing, let me say again that the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission are not, or at least should not 
be, duplicating Federal agencies. They were 
designed to serve different, although com- 
plementary, purposes. 

Putting aside the suggestion that the 
Commission may have strayed from the path 
of its statutory duty, it seems clear that its 
antitrust policy for the future should be 
firmly predicated upon a continuing pur- 
pose to perform—as Congress intended—its 
full function in the administrative process. 





Revaluation of Commission’s 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. Edward F. How- 
rey, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the 1953 Institute 
on Federal Antitrust Laws at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., June 18, 1953. The address 
follows: 

REVALUATION OF COMMISSION’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(By Bdward F. Howrey) 


I welcome the honor of appearing before 
the University of Michigan’s 1953 Institute 
on Federal Antitrust Laws to make my first 
public statement as Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Commission is, or at least should be, 
one of the most important and vital agencies 
in Washington. It exercises a jurisdiction 
which staggers the imagination. It super- 
vises the competitive practices of our vast 
multi-billion dollar economy. It is charged 
with the basic duty of preserving our private 
competitive system. 

The antitrust laws are deeply embedded in 
our business philosophy. They were enacted 
many years ago as the Magna Carta of eco- 
nomic freedom for an America emerging from 
an agricultural economy. 

As Chairman of the Commission I will do 
my best to see that they are administered 
vigorously, fairly, and intelligently, with due 
regard for all segments of our economy, in- 
cluding the consumer, the small-business 
man, the medium size, and the large. 

The purpose of this statement is to suggest 
certain lines along which the Commission’s 
efforts may immediately be directed toward 
realization of this overall objective. 

The time that I have been in office is too 
brief to permit revaluation of all phases 
of the Commission’s responsibilities. Such 
a will be filled out in the months 
ahead. I hope tonight to provide a substan- 


tial beginning. 
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The Sherman Act of 1890 is a broad stat- 
ute setting up general standards which pro- 
hibit unreasonable restraints of trade and 
attempts to monopolize. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, as amended, is a general statute which 
prohibits unfair methods of competition 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices. 
This statute supplements the Sherman Act. 

The Clayton Act of 1914, as amended, is 
@ special statute which prohibits particu- 
larized practices when specified effects upon 
competition are proved, such as price and 
service discriminations, exclusive dealing 
and tying contracts, acquisitions of com- 
petitors and interlocking directorates. This 
statute also supplements the Sherman Act. 

There is no doubt that these statutes were 
intended to be in pari materia. No pre- 
sumption or inference is necessary to dis- 
close the congressional intention of treating 
them as interrelated expressions of the nat- 
tional antitrust policy. 

In recent years, however, enforcement pol- 
icies have grown up which seem to magnify 
conflicts and inconsistencies in these basic 
statutes. 

Policy choices have been made, for ex- 
ample, between hard and soft competition. 
At other times these antithetical positions 
have received concurrent and simultaneous 
advocacy in separate counts of the same 
complaint. 

There may be some inconsistency between 
legislative policies which enforce price com- 
petition (Sherman Act and Federal Trade 
Commission Act) and those which regulate 
price discrimination (Robinson-Patman 
Act), but this inconsistency has been ac- 
centuated and magnified out of all propor- 
tion by the application of unrealistic 
legalisms. 


As Congress thought of it, the promotion 
of price competition and the prohibition of 
unfair and discriminatory pricing practices 
constituted a complementary dual program 
of fostering competition in the public in- 
terest. 


The gearing of the privilege to compete 
with the obligation to compete fairly, is 
not necessarily inconsistent except as made 
s0 by strained statutory interpretation, 
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In creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
Congress had two principal ideas in mind: 
first, to create a body of experts competent 
to deal with complex competitive practices 
by reason of information, experience, and 
careful study of business and economic con- 
ditions; and second, to authorize this body 
of experts to deal with unfair competitive 
methods in their incipient stages. 


The action was to be prophylactic; the 
purpose was prevention of diseased business 
conditions, rather than cure. 


Critics of the Commission have maintained 
that it is not the body of experts Congress 
intended; that it has become a prosecuting 
agency employing laborious procedures and 
rigid per se interpretations without regard 
to the relationship of law, business economics 
and public policy; that its staff consists of 
a small coterie of rigid-minded men dedicated 
to the expansion of the Commission’s juris- 
diction by means of strained interpreta- 
tions and test cases. 

Supporters of the Commission, on the other 
hand, have maintained that a per se philoso- 
phy and test cases are necessary in order to 
deal with new, unforeseen and expanding un- 
fair methods of competition created by a 
growing and dynamic economy; that the 
Commission would be unable to stop unfair 
practices, either in their incipiency or in 
their fruition, if it must employ the rule of 
reason in all cases or be limited to those 
unyielding categories of practices which had 
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already been litigated or which were in viola- 


tion of common law. 
It would take a bold and adventuresome 


spirit to attempt to resolve these differences 
of opinion in one short evening. 

I do suggest, however, that the expertise 
which the Commission is supposed to exercise 
plows barren ground if it is bound by abso- 
lute or per se rules; that it cannot acquire 
a special knowledge of competitive condi- 
tions and effects unless it examines all rele- 
vant economic factors, unless it tests public 
interest and competitive injury by such com- 
parative facts as business rivalry, economic 
usefulness, degree of competition, degree of 
market control, degree of vertical integra- 
tion, customer freedom of choice of goods 
and services, opportunities for smail competi- 
tors to engage in business, costs, prices, and 
profits. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the Standard 
Oil of California case suggested that stand- 
ards of proof of this type might be practi- 
cable for the Federal Trade Commission but 
were ill suited for ascertainment by courts 
which lacked skilled economic assistance. 

The inference to be drawn from this com- 
ment, and the more recent Motion Picture 
Advertising case, is that the Federal Trade 
Commission can and should sift and appraise 
all relevant economic data. In the Motion 
Picture case the Supreme Court said: “The 
precise impact of a particular practice on the 
trade is for the Commission, not the courts, 
to decide.” 

For emphasis and appreciation of the 
proper concept of administrative law and of 
the true function of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, we are indebted to the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. Ruberoid Co. 
Let us examine his analysis. 

Congress. was conscious of the convenient 
vagueness of the term “unfair methods of 
competition” in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and similar phrases in the Clayton 
Act. These acts, like other regulatory meas- 
ures, sketched a general outline which con- 
templated clarification and completion by 
the Federal Trade Commission and other ad- 
ministrative agencies before court review. 

The importance that policy and expertise 
were expected to play in reducing the Clayton 
Act to “guiding yardsticks,” for example, is 
evidenced by the fact that authority to en- 
force it was dispersed among several admin- 
istrative agencies dealing with special types 
of commerce. The act vested enforcement 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
where applicable to railroads and common 
carriers; in the Federal Communication 
Commission as to wire and radio communica- 
tions; Civil Aeronautics Board as to air 
carriers; Federal Reserve Board as to banks; 
and the Federal Trade Commission as to all 
other types of commerce. 

The rise of administrative agencies has 
been the most significant legal trend of the 
last century. “They have become a veritable 
fourth branch of Government.” 

Courts and commenators “have differed in 
assigning a place to these seemingly neces- 
sary bodies in our constitutional system. 
Administrative agencies have been called 
quasi-legislative, quasi-executive, or quasi- 
judicial, as the occasion required. * * * The 
mere retreat to the qualifying ‘quasi’ is im- 
plicit with confession that all recognized 
classifications have broken down, and ‘quasi’ 
is a smooth cover which we draw over our 
confusion as we might use a counterpane to 
conceal a disordered bed.” 


Where a statute is complete in policy 
aspects (such as a revenue act) and ready 
to be executed as law, Congress yields en- 
forcement to a wholly executive agency. 
Where the law is not clear of policy elements 
its enforcement is placed in the hands of 
an independent administrative tribunal. If 
the tribunal to which such discretion is 
delegated does nothing but promulgate per se 
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doctrines the rationale for placing it beyond 
executive control disappears. 

As Mr. Justice Jackson said, “* * * if the 
scheme of regulating complicated enterprises 
through unfinished legislation is to be just 
and effective, we must insist that the legisla- 
tive function be performed and exhausted by 
the administrative body before the case is 
passed on to the courts.” 

This is the duality of responsibility im- 
posed by Congress on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts—that is, ascertain- 
ment by the Commission of competitive 
effects and review by the courts. 


Iv 


As an important first step in this direction 
the Commission should revitalize its Bureau 
of Industrial Economics in order to provide 
for greater coalescence of legal and economic 
concepts of competition and monopoly. 
Standards of proof for measuring injury to 
competition should be carefully explored. 

Almost every antitrust case presents eco- 
nomic as well as legal questions. In im- 
portant cases the Commission’s economists, 
guided by legal principles outlined by lawyers 
in charge of the case, should take part in the 
field investigation and furnish an economic 
report to the Commission prior to complaint. 

Economics can properly be brought to bear 
on antimonopoly cases at four successive 
levels: 

1. Initiation of cases: Economic criteria 
are relevant as to whether or not particular 
complaints should be investigated, the rela- 
tive importance to be attributed to different 
cases, the amount of business affected, the 
seriousness of the economic impact of the 
alleged violation, the likelihood that what 
can be done about it will be effective. 

2. Development of a theory of the case: 
Complex cases should be made to depend 
upon an acceptable economic theory as well 
as upon a valid legal theory. This neces- 
sarily raises a question as to the type of 
remedy that is desired and the economic con- 
sequences of such remedy. Questions of this 
type cannot adequately be covered by legal 
analysis alane. 

3. Invetigation: Restraint of trade and 
Clayton Act cases often require the develop- 
ment of statistical, accounting and market- 
ing information. Such analyses can con- 
tribute to the planning of the investigation 
as well as to its actual conduct. 

4. Decision: Economic analysis may be 
needed to evaluate the facts. Such analysis 
may be relevant at either or both of two 
stages—(1) in considering whether or not 
a complaint should issue, and if so, on what 
theory; and (2) after trial, in formulating 
the findings and determining the scope of the 
order. 

The economic work of the Commission has 
not been adapted to the requirements of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. After trial 
is completed, neither the hearing examiner 
nor the Commission can ask for economic 
help in cases where the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics has participated in the develop- 
ment of the prosecution—the Administrative 
Procedure Act bars the furnishing of such 
advice. 

This serious defect should be remedied 
by attaching economic advisers directly to 
the Commission, and possibly to the hearing 
examiners, to perform economic functions in 
the same manner as the General Counsel per- 
forms legal functions. 
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There is a particular need to formulate 
guiding yardsticks in matters arising under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the 
relative merits and demerits of that act. 
Small-business groups, primarily retailers 
and wholesalers, strongly support it. Re- 
cently they have formed a committee called 
the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 
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On the other hand, at the American Bar 
Association meeting in San Francisco Sey 
eral speakers said “No” to the Proposition, 
the Robinson-Patman Act—Is it in the pup. 
lic interest? 

For my own part I believe in its Philosoph 
and am obligated to enforce it. Enforcemen, 
by an administrative agency means, or should 
mean, making every attempt to obtain com. 
Pliance, first voluntarily and then by order 

I long have thought that one of the main 
reasons for failure to obtain genera] com: 
pliance with the Robinson-Patman Act, ig 
the mystery and ignorance (both in indus. 
try and Government) which surroung dise 
tribution costs. 

While savings in cost constitute the pri- 
mary justification for price differentials un- 
der the act, there has been little advance. 
ment in the field of distribution cost ace 
counting during the 17 years it has been on 
the books. Manufacturing cost determina. 
tion has been reasonably well understood 
and recognized for many years, but this has 
not been true in the distribution field. 

In Robinson-Patman Act cases it has been 
very difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
precisely what cost savings are allowable and 
how they may be proved. General account. 
ing analyses made for management in the 
regular course of business seem to be un- 
suitable for the purpose of supporting price 
differentials under the act. 


The few distribution cost studies that have 
been developed have been very expensive and 
have involved detailed functional analyses 
of the sellers’ entire business. Even then the 
conflicts between respondent’s accountants 
and Commission accountants with reference 
to theory, allocations, procedures and meth- 
ods have prevented any reasonable evalua- 
tion of the actual savings in serving different 
customers. 

I therefore intend to recommend the es- 
tablishment of an advisory committee on 
cost justification consisting of accountants, 
economists, and lawyers representing all 
viewpoints. 

This committee should be instructed to 
ascertain whether it is feasible for the Com- 
mission to develop standards of proof and 
procedures for costing which can be adopted 
by the Commission as guides to business en- 
terprises desirous of complying with the 
statute. 


If standard methods and procedures can 
be developed, then distribution cost account- 
ing could be built into the seller's formal 
books of account. This would permit busi- 
ness firms to keep their costs in a form 
which would enable them to compute di- 
rectly the distribution costs applicable to 
specific products, to specific classes of trans- 
actions, or to specific classes of customers, 


At the present time most companies do 
not undertake any such prior systematic 
analysis, but develop their analyses only 
when they face an actual Federal Trade 
Commission complaint. 


vt 


Turning to another phase of the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities, you will recall 
Woodrow Wilson said that businessmen “de- 
sire something more than that the menace 
of legal process be made explicit and intel- 
ligible; they desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be 
supplied by an administrative body.” 

In an effort to carry out this original in- 
tent, I propose to recommend the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Consultation within the 
Commission. 

The primary purpose of such a bureau 
would be threefold: (1) to act in a coopera- 
tive and consultative capacity to business, 
particularly small business; (2) to give in- 
formal advice on all kinds of matters involv- 
ing the laws administered by the Commis- 
sion; and (3) to seek voluntary compliance 
with such laws by means of conferences, in- 
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formal hearings and other types of informal 
ae divisions of this bureau should 
be concerned exclusively with the problems 
of small business. 

small business has an essential economic 
and human role in American life. All in- 
equitable handicaps should be eliminated so 
that small firms may grow in a healthy way 
and compete more effectively with their big- 

> etitors. 

Brig business and small business are inter- 
dependent, one cannot live without the 
other. The distribution system of the Na- 
tion consists primarily of smal! wholesalers 
and retailers who carry manufactured goods 
arket. 

"eneel the complaints of small business is 
the mystery and delay which surround their 
applications for complaint; they say they 
drop their complaints in the hopper and 
never hear from them again unless and until 
a formal complaint issues or the case is 
dropped. 

One of the duties of the Small Business 
Division would be to advise such applicants 
for complaint with reference to the precise 
status and progress of the investigations be- 
ing made by the Commission. 

A Conference Division should be estab- 
lished within the Bureau of Consultation to 
stimulate voluntary compliance. In the 
Sugar Institute case Chief Justice Holmes 
said: “Voluntary action to end abuses and to 
foster fair competitive opportunities in the 
public interest may be more effective than 
legal process.” 

Business concerns, large and small, gen- 
erally favor voluntary compliance with the 
law. 

It is the object of the Commission to stop 
unfair and deceptive practices. If the prac- 
tice can be stopped, and surely stopped, by 
informal procedures, the Commission’s ob- 
ject is attained. Under such circumstances 
no order is necessary, nor should one be en- 
tered. If, however, the action of the wrong- 
doer does not insure cessation of the prac- 
tice in the future, an order to cease and 
desist is appropriate. Such orders are en- 
tered, not as punishment for past offenses, 
but for the purpose of regulating present 
and future practices. 

But in cases where everything that can be 
accomplished by a protracted proceeding, has 
been or can be accomplished by voluntary 
cooperative effort, then the time and expense 
of trial should certainly be avoided. 

Before a formal complaint is recommended 
the Conference Division should give the pro- 
posed respondent an opportunity to appear 
and show cause why a complaint should not 
issue. In those cases where the complain- 
ing party desires to do so, he should be per- 
mitted to appear and take part in an in- 
formal hearing. No testimony should be 
taken but it should be a joint conference 
between the Commission, the proposed re- 
spondent, and the applicant if willing. If 
this were done the Conference Division 
should be able to dispose of the majority 
of the potential cases of the Federal Trade 
Commission in ‘harmony with the public in- 
terest and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, 


vir 


In litigated cases involving legal and eco- 
nomic complexities, the issues should be 
carefully particularized in the complaint. 
Discovery procedures, of course, are not avail- 
able. For this reason the pleadings and 
oo should be made as definitive as pos- 
&lble. 

An adversary hearing of the type required 
under sections 7 and 8 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act cannot by its very nature 
be used as an investigatory process. Such 
@ hearing, like any other trial, is for the 
determination of issues. 

Surprise and tactical advantages should 
be frankly eliminated in all administrative 
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hearings. Particularization m pleading 
should be accompanied, in the big cases at 
least, by pretrial procedures involving the 
identification and authentication of exhibits, 
exchange of exhibits, exchange of written 
drafts of the proposed testimony of experts, 
stipulations of fact not subject to dispute, 
and a detailed plan for the hearing. 
vrir 

There are many other phases of the Com- 
mission's responsibilities which I should 
like to discuss if time permitted. 

Delay in disposition of cases is one of them. 
It is believed that a mangement survey by 
an outside firm of management engineers 
isan essential first step in dealing with this 
problem. I have already recommended to 
the Commission that such a survey be made 
in order to eliminate excess paperwork, 
simplify the structure of the Commission's 
staff, redefine the ground rules under which 
the staff operates, and decrease the workload 
of the individual Commissioners so that they 
are not overwhelmed by petty matters. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that 
the Commission seeks compliance, not pun- 
ishment. 

In order to accomplish this the lawyers, 
economists, and accountants representing 
the Commission must approach each case 
in a spirit of fair play; they must be gov- 
erned by the statute and the facts of the 
particular case, not by preconceived ideolo- 
gies or theories. 

Representatives of business must approach 
the problem in the same spirit; they must 
place public interest ahead of private ad- 
vantage. 

In some instances compliance can be ob- 
tained only through formal hearings lead- 
ing to cease-and-desist orders. In many 
cases, however, voluntary compliance can 
and should be obtained through informal 
procedures, through investigation and con- 
sultation. This is one great advantage the 
efficient administrative agency has over the 
courts. 

In each instance, whether compliance be 
voluntary or by order, the goal is the same— 
the prevention of improper practices and 
the perpetuation of our free competitive sys- 
tem through practical and effective enforce- 
ment of law. ’ 
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Compliance With Commission Orders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the American Institute of Wholesale 
Plumbing and Heating Supply Associa- 
tions at New York, N. Y., September 21, 
1953. The address follows: 

COMPLIANCE WITH COMMISSION ORDERS 

(By Edward F. Howrey) 

It is a distinct pleasure to take part in the 
national convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Wholesale Plumbing and Heating 
Supply Associations, 

I have read with interest and profit the 
history of the wholesale associations in your 
industry and noted the progress since the 
formation of your first association some 60 


years ago. I congratulate you upon your 
steady and successful growth. I agree with 
you that the country’s economic structure, if 
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indeed it could long survive without the 
products of your industry, could not survive 
in comfort. 

In my first statement as Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made in June at 
Ann Arbor, I discussed certain phases of the 
Commission’s activities which needed imme- 
diate revaluation. 

Some of the suggestions there made have 
already been put into effect; others will fol- 
low. Although it has not been possible dur- 
ing the few months I have been in office 
to revaluate and make improvements in all 
phases of the Commission's activities, we 
have made a substantial beginning. 

Today I want to discuss another and very 
important phase of the Commission’s work 
which needs improvement, namely, compli- 
ance with existing Federal Trade Commission 
orders. 

In looking through a recent bulletin of 
your association, I found the following: “It 
was brought out at this meeting [of the 
board of directors] that trade practice rules 
which were adopted in 1929 are still effective. 
Apparently our industry had forgotten such 
rules existed and it was not until Mr. Den- 
nison recalled that 24 years ago the Federal 
Trade Commission had promulgated a set 
of Trade Practice Rules for the plumbing 
and heating industry that anyone had the 
faintest recollection of their existence.” 

This is hardly a question of the law’s de- 
lay of which Hamlet complained—it is more 
nearly a case of law's labor lost. But per- 
haps I should remind you that the lost is 
sometimes found. Only last term the Su- 
preme Court, in the Thompson restaurant 
case, resurrected a District of Columbia civil- 
rights statute that had been “lost” or 
“buried” for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 

Mr. Dennison’s statement, I confess, made 
me pause and consider. If you (and ap- 
parently the Commission) had forgotten the 
very existence of the trade-practice rules for 
your industry, how many others had done 
the same? Worse than that, how many in- 
dividual respondents had forgotten, or were 
ignoring, FTC stipulations and formal orders 
to cease and desist? 

I reflected on these questions and decided 
to make an immediate study of Federal Trade 
Commission compliance. The scope of such 
a study is indicated by the fact that the 
Commission has outstanding about 180 sets 
of trade practice rules, 8,400 stipulations and 
4,500 orders to cease and desist. They cover 
almost every segment of American business. 
They range from baby chicks to steel and 
steel products, from liver pills and cance~ 
cures to printing, insecticides, products of 
mines and wells, lumber and wool products, 
automobiles, foodstuffs, building materials, 
and a thousand other items of every type and 
description. 

A substantial number of the 4,500 orders 
prohibit industry-wide price fixing, con- 
spiracies to restrain trade, price and service 
discriminations, and other monopolistic and 
predatory practices violative of the Federal 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts. 


In order to highlight the problem of com- 
pliance let us deal today, not with trade 
practice rules or stipulations which involve 
voluntary compliance, but with formal orders 
entered by the Commission after extended 
hearings, briefs, and argument. 

The prosecution of a single case of this 
type requires the expenditure of much time 
and money. Each order to cease and desist 
represents a substantial investment of pub- 
lic funds, the anticipated dividends of which 
are promotion of competition, savings to 
consumers, and the protection of business 
(large and small) from unfair competitive 
practices. The orders are not an end in 
themselves. They are a means to the attain- 
ment of the Commission’s ultimate object- 
ive—the preservation of our basic system of 


private enterprise, 
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In final analysis, the American people are, 
or should be, the beneficiaries of each such 
investment. It is the duty of the Commis- 
sion not only to make sound investments 
but also, and of equal importance, to protect 
those investments. 

As stated by the Supreme Court, the Com- 
mission “has a continuing duty to prevent 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in commerce. 
That responsibility * * * is not suspended 
or exhausted as to any violator whose guilt 
is once established.” 

With respect to most of its orders, the 
Commission does not now know with any 
degree of certainty whether or not the 
respondents have continued to be in sub- 
stantial compliance. An initial report of 
compliance is required within 60 days of the 
date of the order, but no further check is 
made unless and until a complaint is received 
from an outside source. 

With a staff of hundreds of lawyers and 
economists working to obtain effective orders 
in the public interest, the Commission has 
employed a mere handful to see that the 
orders are obeyed. It have depended, in 
large part, on surveillance of respondents by 
competitors and local Better Business Bu- 
reaus. Only when prodded by complaints 
from these and other sources has the Com- 
mission checked on compliance. 

I am certain that many of the Commis- 
sion’s order have proved ineffectual because 
of this inadequate review. In 1946 a House 
committee reported: 

“What seems to be really crucial is that 
the Federal Trade Commission appears to go 
ahead issuing the cease and desist orders in 
the expectation that an * * * order and a 
compliance report solve the problem. With- 
out any independent and systematic follow- 
up the Commission is unable to answer (a) 
Is the respondent actually complying with 
the precise terms of the order; or (b) has 
the respondent found another means by 
which to continue the same offense through 
a technique not covered by the original FTC 
complaint?” 

This failure of the Commission has like- 
wise been scored by representatives of small 
business. They have found that the promise 
of relief from unfair competitive acts given 
by an order to cease and desist has too often 
proved illusory because of inadequate 
follow-up. 

It is useless, I submit, for the Commission 
to enter orders unless it sees that they are 
obeyed, either voluntarily or through appro- 
priate enforcement proceedings against 
those who deliberately or willfully ignore 
them. Failure to obtain compliance con- 
stitutes a waste of money, has a demoraliz- 
ing effect on competitors and members of 
the public who have been injured, and tends 
to encourage a general disregard by the busi- 
ness community of antitrust and trade reg- 
ulation laws. 

This past softness of the Commission in 
its program of compliance is contrary to my 
purpose to bring about a vigorous and fair 
enforcement of antitrust and related stat- 
utes. One of my primary aims, as Chair- 
man, will be to correct this situation. 

Accordingly I have this day appointed a 
qualified staff committee to survey and make 
recommendations to the Commission for im- 
proved compliance procedures. 

This committee consists of Mr. PGad B. 
Morehouse, assistant general counsel; Mr. 
William Snow, director of stipulations; and 
Mr. Alex Akerman, Jr., secretary of the Com- 
mission. I have asked Mr. Akerman, a for- 
mer judge, to serve as chairman. 

As a part of the committee’s study and 
as a partial frame of reference, I suggest 
the following: 

First. An analysis of the Commission’s 
powers under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in United States v. Morton 
Salt Co. (338 U. S. 632). In that case it was 
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established that the Commission has author- 
ity to require corporations, subject to cease- 
and-desist orders, to file special reports of 
complance; that failure to file may result 
in mandatory injunction and money forfei- 
ture. The feasibility and authority of the 
Commission to inaugurate and maintain a 
systematic and continuous check on com- 
Pliance by use of periodic special reports 
should be studied. Perhaps the orders them- 
selves should incorporate a requirement for 
supplemental compliance reports at speci- 
fied times. 

Second. A survey of past antimonopoly 
orders to ascertain if they are still adequate 
in form and scope. Changed conditions may 
have rendered some of them inoperative or 
insufficient to accomplish the Commission's 
purpose of promoting and maintaining com- 
petition. In such cases they should be re- 
opened and strengthened. 

Third. A review of outstanding orders in 
order to reduce the number to be checked. 
It is probable, for example, that a large 
number of old orders may be classified as 
dead or inactive because of discontinuance 
of business or for other reasons; also, certain 
types of orders may not require the same 
vigilant attention as others. In certain 
types of false advertising cases there may 
be reason to assume that the order is being 
obeyed in the absence of a complaint by a 
competitor or the public. On the other 
hand, there may be no reason to make such 
an assumption with respect to other orders 
involving complex issues where competitors 
or the public have insufficient factual in- 
formation to form the basis of a complaint. 

Fourth. Segregation or arrangement of 
orders requiring field investigation into 
groups by industries, geographical location 
of respondents, or other appropriate group- 
ings. The investigating division could then 
be supplied with these groupings and re- 
quested to assign them to field examiners 
for prompt investigation. In this manner 
compliance can be checked on a systematic 
basis with a minimum expenditure of time. 

Last, and perhaps most important. The 
procedures of the Commission with respect 
to filing initial compliance reports should be 
reexamined. Orders uniformly contain a 
provision requiring the filing of a written 
report within 60 days, setting forth in detail 
the manner and form in which respondent 
has complied with the order. This is some- 
times a difficult assignment, particularly in 
cases involving restraint of trade or Clayton 
Act violations. Pricing schedules, pricing 
formulae, and sales policies may need re- 
vision. 

Orders of the Commission are “negative”— 
they require the discontinuance of the il- 
legal practice and do not set forth affirma- 
tively what practices a respondent can fol- 
low in the future without fear of violating 
the order. For this reason personal con- 
ferences between respondents and Commis- 
sion attorneys, to discuss methods of effect- 
ing compliance, should be encouraged. Such 
conferences will be helpful to both sides. 
Standards of fair play require that respond- 
ents be informed, insofar as possible, as to 
what they can and cannot do under the 
order. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not within the province of 
the Commission, and certainly beyond its 
ability and qualifications, to formulate af- 
firmative business practices for a particular 
industry. 

The staff committee, which I have today 
set up, will also study procedures for ob- 
taining compliance with trade practice rules 
and stipulations to cease and desist. These, 
of course, depend on voluntary measures. 

Of the 8,400 stipulations outstanding, it is 
estimated that the Commission is without 
current compliance information in 95 per- 
cent or over 8,000 of the cases, 
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It is my firm belief that business Policy 
favors voluntary compliance with the law, 
and certainly favors compliance with up-to. 
date rules and stipulations. In cases |ixe 
yours, where the trade practice rules were 
formulated 24 years ago, they should either 
be revitalized or stricken from the books. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that it 
is my goal to obtain better and wider com. 
pliance with the laws administered by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Voluntary compliance, through consulta. 
tion and such informal procedures as trade 
practice rules and stipulations, will be pro- 
moted and encouraged. However, where the 
public interest requires it, compulsory com. 
pliance will be vigorously enforced, 
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HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Retail Druggists at Chicago, Ill, 
October 14, 1953. The address follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE FEDERAL TRADE 
CoMMISSION 
(By Edward F. Howrey) 

It is an honor to take part in the 54th 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. 

The corner drugstore is an American instl- 
tution. From an ice cream soda after the 
show, and possibly a free review of the cur- 
rent magazines, to the desperately needed 
medicinal preparations in time of sickness, 
the retail drugstores of the country have be- 
come a permanent part of life in America. 

Individually, retail druggists are small- 
business men; collectively, you are a highly 
important segment of the Nation’s economy. 
As independent businessmen, you are inter- 
ested in what the Government is doing to 
preserve our private competitive enterprise 
system, of which you are a vital part. 

This morning I would like to talk briefly on 
the subject of small business as I view it 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 

The primary objective of the Commission 


. Is to preserve effective and vigorous compe- 


tition. In order to accomplish this, small 
business must continue to be strong and 
aggressive; it must be protected from unfair 
competition. All inequitable handicaps 
should be eliminated so that small firms may 
grow in a healthy way and compete more 
effectively with their bigger competitors. 

It is startling to realize the dynamic and 
important position occupied by small busi- 
ness today. While we hear much about big 
business, the truth is that the typical busi- 
ness unit in the United States is small. Nine 
out of every ten business concerns engaged 
in manufacturing operations are small con- 
cerns. They employ close to half of all per 
sons engaged in manufacturing, and they ace 
count for more than one-third of total out- 
put. 

It is reported by one of the largest automo- 
bile manufacturers that 58 percent of the 
total price of an automobile represents more 
than 10,000 purchased parts and that sucb 
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1954 
are obtained from more than 7,000 dif- 
t suppliers. 

ferent of our great steel companies says that 

40 percent of its total revenue is paid out to 

54,000 suppliers of goods and services, and 

that at least 50,000 of these suppliers are 

small business concerns. 

The majority of new ideas, new methods, 
and inventions originate with small business. 
Of all the patents issued by the United States 
patent Office during & 17-year period, ap- 
proximately 77 percent went to individuals 
and small and medium-sized businesses. 

In the field of distribution, I find that 
if the corporations doing business in 1949 
were divided into two groups—those with as- 
sets of more than $250,000 and those with 
assets of less than $250,000—the smaller 
would contain about 90 percent of the re- 
tailers in the United States and 80 percent 
of the wholesalers. This is actually an un- 
derstatement, because these figures do not 
take into account sole proprietorships and 
partnerships which are particularly import- 
ant in distribution. 

Figures of this kind are sometimes criti- 
cized on the ground that the number of 
small-business men is a bad measure of their 
importance because a few big concerns out- 
weigh many small ones. It is, of course, 
true that the big companies do more than a 
proportionate share of the total business. 
This is what is meant by saying they are 
big. 

But even when the place of small business 
is measured by the amount of business done, 
it remains a solid and substantial part of the 
total. In both wholesaling and retailing, 
corporations with assets of less than a million 
dollars received in 1949 approximately he ‘f 
of the gross revenue of all corporations in 
the field. 

I noted with interest just recently that 
your able executive secretary, John Dargavel, 
estimated that of the $150 billion spent in 
retail stores in 1952 small retailers accounted 
for $119 billion, or 80 percent of the total. 

To me, these examples typify the inter- 
dependence of small and large business; they 
lend perspective to the indispensable role 
of small business, both economic and hu- 
man, in our free-enterprise system. The fact 
is that the American system, as we know it, 
cannot survive without both big and small 
business, 

There are few topics, however, on which 
people are more likely to go to extremes than 
on the subject of small business. Some will 
whisper privately that there is no special 
problem and no occasion for a Government 
policy toward small business. This is not 
true. 

Others will proclaim emphatically that 
small business is facing a crisis, that the 
very existence of the independent business- 
man is in danger, that unless drastic steps 
are taken to rescue him he will disappear 
and competition will disappear with him. 
This is also untrue, and such statements are 
less than complimentary to the brains and 
strength of the hundreds of thousands of 
small-business men in this country. 

Those who speak about the small business 
crisis advocate a wide variety of remedies, 
some of which are good and some of which 
are not. Included among the latter are a 
number of remedies which would do much 
damage both to the public interest and to 
small business itself. 

One of these is the grant of various kinds 
of public subsidy to small business. Along 
this line small business becomes the ward 
of the State and a charge upon the taxpayer. 


It loses both its independence and its use- 
fulness, 


Another ts the protection of small business 
by the imposition of such tight controls 
upon large business as to enmesh it in a 
straitjacket of regulation. This runs counter 
to the public interest because, as I have in- 
dicated, there is a place for large business as 
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well as small. It also runs counter to the 
small business interest because comprehen- 
sive regulation of the business process is 
bound to control all business, large and 
small. 

Still another is a broad grant of immunity 
from the operation of the antitrust laws. 
Such a policy might conceivably help the 
first few small-business groups to which it 
was applied. But as further inroads were 
made upon competition, these groups would 
lose by the monopolistic practices of others. 
Small business as a whole would lose be- 
cause of the deadening of the competitive 
incentive and initiative. If competitive 
checks and balances are weakened, the larger 
concerns are likely to attain greater market 
advantage than the small-business group. 

Small business needs no such dubious 
remedies but rather special remedies adapted 
to its special problems. 

I am confident that there is a greater 
awareness in Washington today of small- 
business problems than at any previous time. 
During the first session of the present Con- 
gress legislation was enacted establishing 
for the first time in the country’s history 
@ comprehensive, independent, peacetime 
agency for small business. It is called the 
Small Business Administration. 

This agency, as I understand it, will pro- 
vide financing for small business, will assist 
small concerns to obtain a fair share of Gov- 
ernment contracts, and will otherwise help 
them with special problems. 

The most obvious of these problems is that 
small enterprises are too small to do for 
themselves, individually, a good many things 
which large business can do, and which it 
is in the public interest to have done. Some 
of these things can be done by small con- 
cerns acting together, and where this is 
so, the proper role of Government is to 
encourage and facilitate such joint action. 
Technological research and market research 
are good examples. 

While the Federal Trade Commission 
supervises the competitive practices of both 
small and big business, it should make a 
special effort to protect small business from 
predatory practices. It should, in fact, have 
its own small-business program. 

With this in mind, I suggest the following: 

1. A vigorous application of the antimo- 
nopoly and antidiscrimination statutes is 
an important part of a policy favorable to 
small business. So long as the vigor and 
fairness of competition is maintained, small- 
business men will have a fair chance to per- 
form their economic functions and prosper 
accordingly. They should not want more, 
and they do not need more to preserve their 
place in the sun. 

2. A separate Small Business Division 
should be established within the Commission, 
One of the principal complaints of small- 
business men is the mystery and delay sur- 
rounding their requests for action against 
unfair competitors or other suspected vio- 
lators. They say they drop their complaints 
in the hopper and never hear from them 
again unless and until a formal complaint 
issues. 

One of the duties of the Small Business 
Division would be to keep small concerns 
informed, and to expedite the movement of 
their matters through the Commission. 

8. The Commission should strengthen the 
administration of the Robinson-Patman Act 
and seek wider compliance with its provi- 
sions. In this connection we propose to 
establish an advisory committee on cost 
justification. 


Although savings in cost constitute the 
primary justification for lawful price dif- 
ferentials under the act, there has been lit- 
tle advancement in the field of distribution 
cost accounting during the 17 years it has 
been on the books. Business concerns have 
found it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine precisely what cost savings are 
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allowable and how they may be proved. The 
few distribution cost studies that have been 
developed have been very expensive and have 
involved detailed functional analyses of the 
seller's entire business. 

These difficulties have engendered wide- 
spread disregard of the prohibitions against 
price discrimination. This is so because 
sellers cannot, in our competitive economy, 
rely on a one-price policy. In order to com- 
pete they must be able, where the occasion 
requires it, to pass on to the buyer the ac- 
tual savings created by the buyer’s method 
of doing business. 

It is our hope that this advisory commit- 
tee will be able to ascertain whether it is 
feasible for the Commission to formulate 
standards of proof and procedures for cost- 
ing which can be adopted by the Commis- 
sion as guides to business enterprises de- 
sirous of complying with this important 
statute. The results of this activity, which 
should greatly stimulate compliance with 
the act, will prove especially helpful. to 
smaller concerns. 

It is recognized that no cost accounting 
system can give instantaneous Robinson- 
Patman Act answers, but in my opinion there 
is no necessary conflict between better costs 
for Commission purposes and more useful 
costs for management. 

4. The investigative work of the Commis- 
sion should be improved and expanded. All 
of the Commission’s work, its successes or its 
failures, depend primarily upon the facts 
which are developed by the examiners in the 
field. The attorneys in charge of this work 
have received neither the recognition nor 
the support necessary for a successful ad- 
ministration of the Commission’s laws. Sub- 
ject to surveys now in progress, I propose 
to make recommendations that will raise 
the investigative work to a status equal with 
that of our other work. 

5. Another problem affecting small busi- 
ness which we must‘solve concefns compli- 
ance by respondents with cease and desist 
orders entercd against them. Hundreds of 
lawyers are being utilized to obtain cease 
and desist orders while a;mere handful are 
employed in obtaining compliance with the 
4,500 orders already on the books. There 
seems to be an unawareness of whether these 
orders are being complied with or violated. 
It is useless, it seems to us, for the Commis- 
sion to enter orders unless it sees to it that 
they are obeyed, either voluntarily or 
through appropriate enforcement proceed- 
ings against those who deliberately or wil- 
fully ignored them. 

I have recently established a special staff 
committee within the Commission to formu- 
late ways and means to correct this weak- 
ness. 

Failure to obtain compliance constitutes a 
waste of public money, has a demoralizing 
effect on competitors and members of the 
public who have been injured, and tends to 
encourage a general disregard of the anti- 
trust and trade regulation laws, oftentimes 
to the direct detriment of small-business men 
trying to enter or remain in a highly com- 
petitive market. 

6. The Commission should not seek to 
nullify the McGuire Act, which has the strong 
support of small business, by the application 
of unrealistic legalisms or strained statutory 
interpretation, This act, as you know, 
exempts from the operation of the Federal 
antitrust laws vertical resale price mainte- 
nance contracts which are legal under State 
fair-trade acts. 

At the time the McGuire Act was intro- 
duced the Commission deemed the bill not 
to be in the public interest and urged Con- 
gress to reject it. The act is now on the 
books; and Congress, by an overwhelming 
vote, has left no doubt concerning the basic 
purpose and intent of the legislation. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that the 
Commission, in developing its future en- 
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forcement policies with respect to all of the 
statutes it administers, should hew closely 
to the intent of Congress. The prosecuting 
functions should be reserved for the swift 
and effective elimination of “hard core” vio- 
lations of law. 

n the past the Commission has not utilized 
its funds in a manner best calculated to 
prohibit those acts and practices which Con- 
gress found and declared to be injurious 
to competition. It has overemphasized, I 
believe, fringe issues which were punitive 
in nature and of no practical benefit to 
small business. 

In the future I hope the Commission will 
forego peripheral “test” cases of doubtful 
validity and questionable economic conse- 
quence. 

Only when this approach is taken can we 
venture to claim that the Federal Trade 
Commission is performing its duty to the 
competitive system and that the public is 
obtaining a fair return on its law-enforce- 
ment dollar. 


Federal Trade Commission Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the section of antitrust law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, April 2, 1954. The 
address follows: 

FeperaL TraDE CoMMISSION DECISIONS 
(By Edward F. Howrey) 


In my talk before the New York State Bar 
Association last January, I said that the 
heart of the Commission’s work, as a body 
of experts, is its factfinding. It is also the 
most difficult. 

My experience as a lawyer and as a quasi- 
judicial factfinder has convinced me that 
agency factfinding, or rather the lack of it, 
is one of the soft spots of administrative 
law. The manner and method in which ad- 
ministrative agencies arrive at decisions 
must be improved. 

Ordinarily it is not my practice to criti- 
cize the “old” Federal Trade Commission. 
In order, however, to establish the need for 
a new Commission policy with respect to 
factfinding and elucidation by opinion, it 
seems necessary to deal with former prac- 
tices and policies. To avoid any suggestion 
that my criticism may be personal or par- 
tisan, I will rely for my critique, on other 
commentators, on studies made under the 
aegis of official committees and commissions, 
and on judicial opinions. 

Primarily, of course, learning, skill, im- 
partiality and fairmindedness are personal 
qualities. There are quasi-judicial officers 
of great ability who can preserve a detached 
and objective point of view regardless of 
their relation to the controversy or their 
natural inclinations. There are other men 
who are not qualified, either by tempera- 
ment or training, and who become partisans 
at an early stage. In any problem of ad- 
ministration or adjudication, these personal 
factors are far more important than the 
questions of form and procedure. Questions 
of personality, however, are beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Gerard Henderson, in his early work on 
the Federal Trade Commission, was perhaps 
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the most devastating of all the critics. He 
referred to the Commission’s findings as 
“masterpieces of ambiguity.” Professor 
Davis, 25 years later, was equally unhappy 
about our decisional work. He said that the 
Commission “has been glaringly deficient in 
its failure to prepare reasoned opinions and 
to develop a reliable body of case law.” 

In the past, formal findings have been 
made by the Commission only in those cases 
in which the decision supported the charges 
of the complaint. This was manifestly 
wrong. If charges have been made which 
prove to be erroneous, the respondent is en- 
titled to an unequivocal and detailed exon- 
eration. And, of course, the published re- 
ports of the Commission's decisions suffer 
greatly, as a storehouse of precedents, from 
the fact that only decisions favorable to 
the Commission have been published. It is 
important that the business world know 
what it may do, as well as what it may not do. 

The findings generally contained no nar- 
rative statement of the kind usually included 
in court decisons. Instead there were for- 
malistic findings, in numbered paragraphs, 
phrased generally in the artificial legal 
phraseology of a common law pleading, and 
designed to embody ultimate conclusions of 
fact, rather than to set forth the happen- 
ings or events or economic considerations 
out of which the controversy arose. 

Formal findings of this type are a poor 
means of conveying information. Almost 
any controversy, especially a business con- 
troversy of the kind that comes before the 
Federal Trade Commission, has a history and 
a setting. “To understand the business or 
economic significance of a practice, we must 
know something of its origin, of the objects 
and purposes of those who pursue it, of the 
persons who object to it and their reasons, 
and of its practical effect. We need a de- 
scriptive and narrative report, couched in 
simple and direct language.” 

Even a statement of a clear-cut violation 
suffers when it is made in formalistic terms. 
It does not satisfy our legitimate thirst for 
facts to learn that “numerous agents and 
representatives of respondents * * * while 
acting within the scope of their employment 
with the purpose, intent, and effect of stifling 
and suppressing competition * * * and for 
the purpose of embarrassing, harassing, and 
restraining competitors of respondent, * * * 
have by divers means and methods induced 
and procured and attempted to induce and 
procure a large number of * * * customers 
* * * to cancel and rescind orders * * * 
placed with competitors.” 

Nor does it help us to learn that “There 
are among respondent’s competitors * * * 
many who sell soap similar in grade and 
quality * * * and many who sell soap of 
a grade and quality which has a retail value 
of, and sells for, the price marked by the 
respondent on said containers * * *.” 

These are not reports of facts, but con- 
clusions as to the existence of a practice, 
and even the practice is not so described 
that we gain any conception of its scope, its 
effect, or the means used in carrying it out. 
This form of report has even served, accord- 
ing to some critics, to conceal serious con- 
fiicts in the evidence. 

The hearing examiner formerly was 
charged by tradition, and sometimes by 
directive, to make formalistic and ultimate 
findings. Under such directions he was apt 
to approach the task in the wrong frame of 
mind. He was apt to begin with the legal 
conclusions which he wished to reach. Next 
he would ascertain what conclusions of fact 
were necessary in law to support the result. 
Finally, if he were conscientious, he would 
comb the record to ascertain whether it 
contained sufficient supporting evidence. 

A person charged with writing a narrative, 
descriptive account of a controversy ap- 

proaches the task from a different view- 
point. His first concern is to set forth as 
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clearly and accurately as possible what has 
happened. Having stated the facts, he will 
endeavor to reach general conclusions 
of fact or judgment, and finally he will 
apply the law to these general conclu. 
sions. He will be concerned throughout 
with the fairness and accuracy and impar- 
tial character of the report, rather than with 
its sufficiency in supporting one or another 
legal conclusions. 

The members of the Attorney Genera), 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
were also severe critics. They said: 

“The findings of fact [of the Federa] Trade 
Commission] are phrased formalistically in 
language which closely resembles the lan. 
guage of the complaint itself. * * * In the 
absence of a narrative statement of facts, 
portraying the history and background of 
the problem, it is frequently impossible to 
appreciate just what business methods are 
involved in the case. Similarly, the fing. 
ings of fact ordinarily do not outline or 
otherwise refer to the respondent's defense 
or justification. * * * 

“The nakedness of the Commission’s deci. 
sions extends not only to the facts, but also 
to questions of law. Except in a limited 
number of cases, the decisions contain no 
discussions of the principles of law under 
which the conduct in question is held to be 
illegal; neither is there any reference made 
to prior decisions of the Commission and 
the courts. The result is that most of the 
Commission’s decisions * * * are of indif. 
ferent value as precedents for attorneys and 
businessmen. * * * 

“The development of law through the de. 
ciding of individual cases is a process both of 
inclusion and of exclusion. That is, it is 
important to understand what is permitted 
by law, as well as to know what is forbidden, 
Not only, therefore, should the Commission 
seek to develop a body of precedent based on 
its holdings that conduct has been improper 
but also it should formulate, for their prece- 
dent value, those decisions which are adverse 
to the complaint.” 

The final report of the Attorney General's 
committee recommended that opinions ac- 
company decisions. This was based on the 
following reasons: First, error and careless- 
ness may be squeezed out in the opinion- 
shaping process. Second, the exposure of 
reasoning to public scrutiny and criticism ts 
healthy. Third, the parties will be better 
satisfied if they know the bases of the deci- 
sion. Finally, opinions enable the private in- 
terests involved, and the bar that advises 
them, to obtain additional guidance for their 
future conduct. 

The 1949 Task Force Report of the Hoover 
Commission said that “A most serious de- 
ficiency of the Commission is its failure to 
write an opinion which sets forth the con- 
tentions and issues involved in the case and 
the policies, standards, or rules being ap- 
plied * * * which refers to the prece- 
dents * * * and if the case represents an 
attack upon a new problem provides a full 
elucidation of the Commission’s reasoning.” 

The courts have long been critical of Com- 
mission decisions. Mr. Justice Cardozo’s 
statement, made in another cannection, is 
often quoted as applicable to the Federal 
Trade Commission: “We must know,” he 
said, “what a decision means before the duty 
becomes ours to say whether it is right or 
wrong.” 

Other Justices have said: 

“The Commission has not explained its 
conclusion with * * * ‘simplicity and clear- 
ness.’ ” 

“If judicial review is to have a basis for 
functioning, the Commission must do more 
than pronounce a conclusion by way of fiat 
and without explication.” 

“If judicial review is to have any meaning, 
extension of principle to meet new situations 
must be based on some minimum demod- 
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stration to the courts that the Commission 
pas relied on relevant criteria. 

“Jf independent agencies could realize how 
uch trustworthiness judges give to work- 
manlike findings and opinions and how their 
causes are prejudiced on review by slipshod, 
imprecise findings and failure to elucidate 
py opinion the process by which ultimate de- 
terminations have been reached, their work 


m 


and score on review would doubtless im- 


% recent case, in 1953, the Supreme 


Court said: 

“while this Court ought scrupulously to 
abstain from requiring of the Commission 
particularization in its findings so exacting 
as to make this Court in effect a court of 
review on the facts, it is no less important, 
since we are charged with the duty of re- 
yiewing the correctness of the standards 
which the Commission applies and the es- 
sential fairness of the mode by which it 
reaches its conclusions, that the Commis- 
sion do not shelter behind uncritical gen- 
eralities or such looseness of expression as to 
make it essentially impossible for us to de- 
termine what really lay behind the conclu- 
sions which we are to review.” 

Some of my friends counter this criti- 
cism with the observation that more often 
than not, where the Commission merely an- 
nounces its formal findings and conclusions, 
without explanation or supporting opinion, 
the courts have sustained them. They refer 
to the Chenery cases and suggest that an 
SEC order was set aside, because that Com~ 
mission went beyond the formal findings 
and discussed the reasons and basis for its 
action; they say that if the decision had 
been limited to findings, the Court probably 
would not have delved behind them. 

But surely an administrative agency 
should do more than merely win its cases, 
It is also important, I think, that the pub- 
lished decisions of an agency fulfill two 
objects. They should constitute the authen- 
tic public record of what was done by the 
tribunal in the particular case, and they 
should afford a collection of precedents by 
which its action in future cases can be fore- 
cast. The latter function is perhaps the 
more important of the two, especially where 
the tribunal is administering laws as general 
in their terms and as important to the busi- 
ness world as the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Much can be 
said to the effect that this will contribute 
a great deal to the development of greater 
certainty in this field of the law. 

It may be helpful at this point to sum- 
marize the practical reasons why the Com- 
mission’s decisions should contain a narra- 
tive statement of basic facts and a support- 
ing legal opinion. As we have seen the mo t 
prominent reason discussed by the courts is 
the facilitation of judicial review. 

A second important reason its to protect 
against careless or arbitrary action. Judge 
Frank gives this first place: “It is sometimes 
said that the requirement that the trial 
judge file findings of fact is for the con- 
venience of the upper courts. While it does 
serve that end, it has a far more important 
purpose—that of evoking care on the part 
of the trial judge in ascertaining the facts. 
*** Often a strong impression that, on 
the basis of the evidence, the facts are thus- 
and-so gives way when it comes to express- 
ing that impression on paper.” 

Other reasons for basic findings and opin- 
ions are to help parties plan their cases for 
appeal, to keep agencies within their juris- 
diction, to test complex economic and com- 
petitive questions which require a special 
expertness, and finally to build up a body of 
trade regulation law which will afford an 
important degree of certainty for the guid- 
ance of businessmen. 

Since the passage of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, in 1960, there has been great 
improvement in the procedures and decisions 
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of the Commission. The examiner 


. how issues an initial decison which becomes 


final unless reviewed by the Commission. 
This has resulted in the proceeding before 
the Commission appellate in na- 
ture. However, the decisions of the Com- 
mission on review have not been those of an 
appellate tribunal. Usually they are in the 
form of entirely new times 
identical with the findings of the hearing 
examiner. Until recently, opinions were pre- 
pared only in cases involving a novel or im- 
portant issue. But even here the opinion, 
except in case of dismissals, has been accom- 
panied by findings using legalistic stock 
phrases and ambiguous words. Occasionally 
it has been difficult to reconcile the ultimate 
findings and conclusions with the rationale 
of the Commission's opinion. 

In order to improve the initial decisions 
of the hearing examiners and the final de- 
cisions of the Commission, I have made the 
following recommendations: 

1. The hearing examiner should issue 
findings and conclusions and his reasons 
therefor in every case, whether they be fa- 
vorable or adverse to the allegetions of the 
complaint. He should abandon formal and 
legalistic findings and adopt instead narra- 
tive and descriptive reports. Such a practice 
would, in my opinion, greatly enhance the 
quality of the initial decisions. Where an 
examiner must review the evidence pre- 
sented by both sides, analyze and dispose of 
arguments, give convincing reasons for his 
decision and distinguish or reconcile the 
precedents, and then apply the proper rem- 
edy, he is much more likely to reach a just 
and well-considered conclusion than if he is 
permitted merely to state in legal phrase- 
ology his ultimate findings of fact and law. 

One word of caution: The initial decision 
of the hearing examiner should: not be mere- 
ly a legal opinion; that is the job of the 
appellate body—in this case, the Commis- 
sion. While the initial decision (if it is 
to have value) should be narrative and ex- 
pository in form, it must, under the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
indicate the examiner's findings and con- 
clusions on material issues with such spe- 
cifically as to advise the parties and the 
reviewing court or commission of their rec- 
ord and legal basis. 

2. The form and content of the order to 
cease and desist, which is part of the initial 
decision, should be improved. The most se- 
rious recent criticism of the Commission 
has been that of Mr. Justice Jackson and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter in their dissenting 
opinions in the Ruberoid and Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising cases. They state that the 
Commission has failed to perform its quasi- 
legislative function of interpreting a gen- 
eral statute so as to clarify its application 
to a particular situation or practice. This 
criticism applies especially in Clayton Act 
cases where hearing examiners and the Com- 
mission have issued orders in the language 
of the statute rather than in specific lan- 
guage prohibiting the particular practices 
involved. 

The prohibitions of the order should deal 
with the specific issues and should be so clear 
that respondents will have no doubt as to 
what is expected of them. The exact prac- 
tice found be to illegal should be expressly 
prohibited, as well as such other practices 
as may be necessary to assure adequate 
relief. 

There is no simple solution to the formu- 
lation of a proper remedy, but it is believed 
that findings of the type described above will 
greatly assist the hearing examiner and the 
Commission in drafting in each case the 
type of order required. 

3. The Commission, on review or appeal, 
should not issue new or separate findings. 
There may be a rare case where the Com- 
mission will want to issue its own find- 
ings—it, of course, retains complete freedom 
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to do so—but the appellate nature of the 
proceeding dictates appellate decisions. It 
was obviously the intent of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act that agencies should at-~ 
tach considerable weight to the findings of 
the examiner who saw and heard the wit- 
nesses. I do not mean that the Commis- 
sion should abdicate its fact-finding re~ 
sponsibility, but imagine the confusion of 
an appellate Judge who may want to com- 
pare the two sets of findings, the hearing 
examiner's and the Commission's, which are 
often similar in form but which may or may 
not be identical in content. 

Where the Commission disagrees with 
some of the findings in the initial decision, 
it is the purpose of an opinion to point 
that out, to explain why the Commission 
differs, and to order the findings modified 
accordingly. Since the Commission, under 
the statute, has the ultimate fact-finding 
responsibility, the opinion should, of course, 
expressly adopt the findings and conclusions 
of the hearing examiner as modified. 

4. The Commission should write an opin- 
ion in every case. This is probably the most 
important single step which the Commission 
could take toward enhancing the value and 
authority of its decisions and in providing 
for a remedy adequate in form and scope. 

Moreover, an opinion which deals impar- 
tially with the respondent's case and meets 
conscientiously the arguments which he has 
presented is much more likely to dispose of 
the controversy and satisfy the parties. 
Nothing is so exasperating to a lawyer as to 
find that a tribunal has ignored his care- 
fully prepared defense. To do so is to create 
dissatisfaction and encourage appeals to a 
higher court. 

The Commission deals with matters of 
vital importance to business. Many of the 
questions which come before it relate to 
controversies of long standing which are de- 
bated at conventions and in trade journals. 
If the Commission were to issue in all such 
cases informative and readable opinions, 
they would have an influence far beyond 
the immediate controversy. 

Every lawyer knows the characteristics of 
& well-considered case. It states, accord- 
ing to Henderson, clearly and fully the rele- 
vant facts. It summarizes the contentions 
of the opposing parties in such a way as to 
bring out the main issue of law involved. 
Upon this issue, it reviews the precedents, 
reconciling conflicts and tracing the law 
through to the latest utterance of an au- 
thoritative tribunal. In the light of these 
precedents, the precise new issue pre- 
sented * * * is clearly formulated, and a 
decision is reached. * * * Such a case at 
once takes its place as a precedent, and, if 
the point is important, may profoundly in- 
fluence the future course of the law. The 
very same case, however, involving the same 
facts and decided the same way, may be 
utterly without influence if the opinion 
leaves the issues obscure or the grounds of 
decision uncertain. 

My own formula for Commission opinions 
is a statement or history of the case, a 
statement of facts, the questions presented 
on appeal, a discussion of the applicable 
law, and the application of that law to the 
salient facts of the case. This formula must 
of necessity be flexible and may vary from 
case %o case. 

5. The only clearcut exception to the con- 
siderations I have discussed lies in the field 
of uncontested cases, namely, those cases 
which are disposed of by consent settlement. 
There, findings of fact are not only unneces- 
sary but act as a deterrent to the accom- 
plishment of greater compliance by volun- 
tary means. I have recently proposed an 
amendment to the existing rules of practice 
dealing with consent settlement which would 
make unnecessary any recital of facts in the 
settlement other than those concerning the 
Commission’s Jurisdiction, 
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Tt has been suggested that a cease-and- 
desist order based on consent, and not con- 
taining factual recitations, might be unen- 
forcible in court because the statute requires 
the Commission to make findings. 

The case law, interpreting the National 
Labor Relations Act which contains the same 
provision, is clearly against this view. Also, 
consent orders of this sort, without findings 
other than jurisdictional findings, and with- 
out admissions, have been commonly used by 
the Department of Justice in prosecutions 
under the antitrust laws. Their validity and 
enforcibility have been emphatically upheld 
by the Supreme Court, which said that any 
error in facts “is waived by the consent to 
the decree.” 

The Commission’s refusal to negotiate 
such orders has prevented the question aris- 
ing under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, except by way of dictum. In one case 
the Court said that “consent that the cease- 
and-desist order might issue waived every 
defense except a challenge of the jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter.” 

Under the old rule, as most of you know, 
there could be no settlement that did not 
dispose of the entire case as to all respond- 
ents before the taking of any testimony. 

The new rule, if adopted, will permit, in 
the discretion of the hearing examiner, set- 
tlement of all or any part of the case as to 
any respondent at any stage of the pro- 
ceeding. 

In closing, I should like to stress the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
tended by Congress to perform its duties in 
a field of administrative and regulatory law 
in which much pioneer and expert work was 
needed. It was expected to establish prece- 
dents by which businessmen could be guided 
in the conduct of their affairs. I do not see 
how this duty can be performed unless the 
Commission prepares and publishes basic 
findings of fact and well-reasoned opinions 
and provides remedies that deal with and 
correct the precise mischief involved. 


Pakistan’s Food Shortage Relieved by 
Only Two-Thirds of American Wheat 
Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able and rare phenomenon has occurred 
in south Asia recently which appears to 
have gone almost unnoticed by the 
American newspapers and the American 
people. 

I am referring to the action of the 
Government of Pakistan in announcing 
that the unshipped balance of the emer- 
gency gift of United States wheat 
granted last year will not be needed and 
will not be requested. 

It will be recalled that when a subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee visited Pakistan just a year ago it 
recommended that the Congress provide 
immediately a grant of wheat to Pakistan 
to feed people who would otherwise 
starve before the next harvest, to prevent 
food riots and political instability in 
the country, and to prevent hoarding 

of grain with resulting rise in prices 
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and increased fiscal difficulties. Amidst 
many prophecies that the grant would 
be misused or lead to further demands in 
the future, the Congress authorized ship- 
ment of 700,000 tons of wheat with pro- 
vision for 300,000 tons more if it should 
prove necessary. It is important for us 
to follow through on such transactions. 
How has it worked out? 

In simultaneous statements from 
Karachi and from the Pakistan Ambas- 
sador Syed Amjad Ali, in Washington, 
Pakistan has announced it will not need 
to avail itself of the United States offer 
of the additional 300,000 tons; and, fur- 
thermore, will not need the remaining 
90,000 tons of wheat which has not yet 
been shipped under the 700,000 tons 
allotted by the United States Govern- 
ment on June 25, 1953. 

In expressing Pakistan’s appreciation 
of United States aid, and voluntarily 
scaling down a portion of it by honestly 
reporting an improvement in the inter- 
nal food situation, Pakistan is setting a 
@ rare and commendable example to 
scores of other nations around the world. 

It is a refreshing note to find such a 
combination of appreciation and coop- 
eration shown by one of the nations that 
the people of America are trying to help. 
Coupled with this forthright attitude on 
American economic aid, Pakistan is also 
te be congratulated by the American 
people and the American Congress, and— 
I should hope—by the rest of the free 
world, for its courageous stand in south 
Asia in support of united action to fight 
aggression, 

With its 80 million people, Pakistan 
can play an important role in bringing 
stability and security to that great area 
of south Asia between Turkey and the 
South China Sea. It is acknowledged 
that the agreement for friendly coop- 
eration in economic and military affairs 
between Pakistan and Turkey is one of 
the greatest things that has happened 
in that area in a long time. It gives 
strength where strength is needed. 

Despite the protests of some of her 
Communist and neutral neighbors, Pak- 
istan has refused to join the so-called 
neutral camp, but instead has taken the 
lead in working for collective security 
and strength in united action against 
aggression. In a significant action, Pak- 
istan, without fanfare or publicity, 
raised no objections to the United States 
request for landing and refueling facil- 
ities in its capital city, Karachi, for the 
emergency airlift of French reenforce- 
ments to Indochina, 

We always hear about the disappoint- 
ments in this long hard task of building 
strength and unity among the nations 
still free in the world. It is important 
that we take note with due apprecia- 
tion of the successes. Whenever two 
nations work in neighborly cooperation, 
with each contributing what it can to 
the other’s need and thus bringing bene- 
fit to both, the example can be conta- 
gious. This has been a profitable expe- 
rience to both Pakistan and the United 
States. We look forward to mutually 
helpful association of our two countries 
in the future and welcome similar rela- 
tionships with all other friendly peoples. 
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Address of Samuel Sennet at Greater New 
York Fund 1954 Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, several weeks ago I had the honor to 
be the guest speaker at the kickoff lunch. 
eon of the Greater New York Fund. This 
is a boroughwide organization whose ob. 
jective is to give supporting contriby-. 
tions to a vast number of charitable 
agencies. A large array of public, pri- 
vate, and religious volunteers sponsor 
this charitable endeavor. 

I want to compliment Mr. Samuel Sen- 
net, the 1953 president of the Greater 
New York Fund, for the success of that 
year. 

Iam happy to have the privilege to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following address 
made by Mr. Sennet at the recent lunch- 
eon which launched the 1954 drive: 

izational names by themselves sel- 
dom explain or define the guiding principles 
of the organization or its purposes and 
objectives. 

Then how can we fully understand the 
meaning of the Greater New York Fund in 
Brooklyn unless we look behind the name 
and see the constituent parts that make it 
up. We must see human relationships, we 
must see people—living, breathing, sensitive 
human beings—hundreds of thousands of 
them who look to the Greater New York 
Fund for help, for health, yes, for life itself. 
We must see thousands of children in the 
safety and good care of day nurseries while 
their mothers are at work. Children of every 
race, every religious denomination. 

Yes; we must see the many thousands of 
the youth in our great borough of Brooklyn 
in the wholesome atmosphere of Y's and 
youth clubs and settlement houses having 
fun, participating in healthy activities; yes, 
we owe this to our children; it is their birth- 
right and the Greater New York Fund helps 
them to attain it. 

We cannot understand, I say, the full 
meaning of the Greater New York Fund in 
our borough unless we also see, behind the 
name of this great organization, the thou- 
sands of our aged and lonely people in 
friendly homes, in special clubs and recrea- 
tion centers, living once again in renewed 
security, finding occupation, companionship, 
and what’s more, learning to live again with 
human dignity. Yes, this, too, is the work 
and the accomplishment of our organization. 

And then there’s the family counseling 
services which keep families together, so that 
children may have the security of their own 
home. It takes expert guidance to advise 
parents being driven apart by the many dis- 
asters and vexations of living. Thousands of 
people each year are assisted and encouraged 
by the counseling services. This, too, is the 
work of our organization. 

Yes, hospitals, convalescent homes, homes 
for the chronically ill, visiting nurses, to 
provide medical care and nursing service that 
heal the sick and safeguard the healthy 
as well. 

Four hundred and twenty-three local 
health and welfare agencies helping the peo- 
ple of our community, the sick, the weak, 
the poor, the mentally disturbed, helping 
our children to a better life, helping our old 
and lonely to live in faith and hope. 
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is the greater New York fund in 
— n. This is its heart behind the name. 
that knows no difference of religion, 
A heart that feels for and 


Brookly 
A heart 
or creed, or Color. 


the needy. 
"T friends, this is our heart because it is 


eart of our people, our community. 
the {ollars provide the oxygen and the blood 
to keep it a healthy, active organism. 

But our organization is like that worthy 
Brooklyn merchant who ordered some goods 
from a firm in Ohio. A week later he re- 
ceived the following letter: “We regret we 
cannot fill this order until full payment has 
been made on the last one.” The merchant 
sent his reply: “Please cance} the new order. 

t wait that long.” 
, Fen, owe is a big order; and we must find 
the means, you and I and all of us, to fill it. 
Only our dollars can cancel human suffering, 
hunger, and need. 

Fortunately we have with us in this ball- 
room representatives of every phase of the 
porough’s life. Civic leaders, men and 
women from commerce, industry, labor, and 
the professions, as well as representatives of 
many of the institutions which are partially 
supported by the fund. 

I wish to thank you, all of you, on behalf 
of the campaign leadership for taking time 
out from your busy day to be here to help 
assure the success of our campaign. 

Despite the fact that most of the world 
now lives in fear and panic of atom and 
hydrogen bombs that could virtually destroy 
most of the civilized world—if we want to 
be so brash as to call it that—it is hearten- 
ing, it is encouraging, to see sO many well 
meaning, good people assembled here, willing 
to devote their time, energy, and talents to 
help build the edifices of health and life and 
prighter tomorrows. Yes, this is the noble 
purpose of the fund. This is our task, this 
is our goal. 

How do we do it? Well, good friends, your 
executive committee has been working for 
the last month, laying the groundwork that 
formulated the plans for this drive. Twenty 
of your executive committee have already re- 
ceived mimeographed sheets listing the 
names of contributors and prospective con- 
tributors. Each selected 5 to 10 names 
whom they will contact. I, too, have con- 
tacted a number of prospects and have got- 
ten considerable contributions from them; 
but only after I described the work, the 
accomplishments of the Greater New York 
Pund, and the imperative need for substan- 
tial contributions so that the fund could 
continue its great work. 

The very fact that you are here proves 
that you want to help, that you want to do 
your part. It should be your assignments 
to take 5 to 10 names in your vicinity, con- 
tact these people, tell them the touching, 
humane story of the Greater New York Fund, 
and allow these good people the opportunity 
of giving as generously as they can. People 
will respond when they know the story and 
see the heart and the work and the achieve- 
ments of the Greater New York Fund. 

This is our job, yours and mine. In fact, 
let's do it like the zealous volunteer worker 
of the Greater New York Fund who visited 
an eminent Brooklyn physician who was de- 
termined to attain social distinction and, in 
the process, neglected some of the elemen- 
tary communal obligations. He walked into 
the hospital where the doctor served as clin- 
ical professor of dermatology wearing a 
greenish derby hat, a rusty coat, and carry- 
ing a battered briefcase. “I wish to see 
Professor Mannheimer,” he proclaimed. 
“Impossible,” said the attendant curtly. 
What do you mean ‘impossible’? I'll wait,” 
said the little man. He sat down on a bench 
in the receiption room and waited all day 
long. For several days thereafter he came 
and waited all day. On the fifth day, a new 
attendant decided to help the little old man. 

Tll give you a tip,” he said. “Professor 
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Mannheimer gives a clinical lecture tomor- 
row, and he uses people as examples of dis- 
eases while he lectures. The only chance 
of ever seeing him is to join the line of these 
people. They pass through that corridor, 
over there, exactly at 3 o’clock. But you've 
got to undress.” : 

“Well,” said the old man, “if I have to 
undress, I have to undress.” 

So, the next day, at 3, the old man, naked 
except for his hat, his brief case still clutched 
in one hand, brought up the end of the line. 
In a moment, with the half-dozen other 
specimens, he found himself in the amphi- 
theater. The professor entered and began 
his lecture. 

Pointing with a long professional staff at 
the first of the poor souls, he said, “Here, 
gentlemen, we have a perfect case of derma- 
titis”; and, after a lengthy description of 
the symptoms, he thanked the “specimen” 
and waved his pointer to the next in line. 
Next in line, next in line, and next in line. 

Finally the great professor stood face to 
face with the little old man. He looked the 
“specimen” over from head to foot, wiped 
his own spectacles and then, thoroughly 
puzzled, asked, “What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“What's the matter with me,” echoed the 
little man. 

“What’s the matter with you, Professor 
Mannheimer? For 4 years you haven't paid 
one cent to the Greater New York Fund.” 

Let’s go out and do likewise. 





Mahnomen Boosters Association Support 
Hagen Bill To Stabilize the Dairy 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an adver- 
tisement from the April 29 issue of the 
Mahnomen Pioneer, of Mahnomen, 
Minn. 

A resolution was passed by the Mah- 
nomen Boosters Association, an organ- 
ization of civic-minded businessmen and 
citizens of Mahnomen, Minn., and they 
paid for the advertisement in the news- 
paper to demonstrate their support of 
my bill, H. R. 8359, which is designed to 
stabilize the dairy industry by providing 
a mandatory price support through 
March 31, 1956, for milk and butterfat 
used in manufacturing dairy products. 


These Mahnomen people realize that 
their community, in the heart of a dairy- 
producing area, cannot be prosperous 
unless the dairy farmers and those en- 
gaged in processing dairy products are 
prosperous. It follows that none of us 
can enjoy real prosperity unless we safe- 
guard and keep solvent an industry as 
vital as the dairy industry. I am sure 
many people will join with the citizens 
of Mahnomen in support of my bill, H. R. 
8359. ; 

The newspaper advertisement follows: 

A RESOLUTION 

We, the members of the Mahnomen Boost- 

ers Association and the business and profes- 
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sional men of Mahnomen, live in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural area and we recognize 
that unless we have a prosperous agriculture 
we will not have prosperous business commu- 
nities. For this reason, we view as serious 
the continuing farm price slump. 

Any program to deliberately lower farm 
prices and income is dangerous to our rural 
communities and can only result in weak- 
ening our entire national economy. 


The Mahnomen Boosters Association and 
the business and professional men of Mahno- 
men insist that Congress maintain a strong 
farm price support program not only on the 
basics, but on dairy products such as in bill 
H. R. 8359 Dairy Products Marketing Act of 
1954, now before Congress. We also favor 
support of other perishables, and field crops 
such as corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, and soy- 
beans as well. 


It is important for all people to under- 
stand that a strong farm price-support sys- 
tem is in the best interests of all of us, 
farmers, businessmen, and townspeople 
alike. 

We, the Mahnomen Boosters Association 
and business and professional men of 
Mahnomen, pledge ourselves to work side by 
side with farmers to extend and expand our 
agricultural program. 

Lee Hardware & Implement, Corner Cafe, 
Honek's Barber Shop, Priske Hardware, 
Jensen’s Store, Mahnomen Dairy, 
Kochmann’s Standard Service, Wil- 
cox Lumber Co., Mahnomen Auto 
Sales, Standard Bulk Service, Munici- 
pal Liquor Store, Mahnomen Pioneer, 
Edna's Market, B. & F. Variety, Flicek’s 
Furniture, Agnew'’s Deep Rock Serv- 
ice, Snook’s Hamburger Shop, Mahno- 
men Sheet Metal Works, Iverson 
Drug, Strandemo & Tonneson, Coast- 
To-Coast Store, Leslie Varty, Bee-Line 
Service, Roy’s Garage & Machine Shop, 
First National Bank, L. E. Whiting, 
Tupa Wholesale, Dr. J. M. Gacusana, 
L. B. Hartz Store, Gamble Store, An- 
derson Jewelry, Hotel Letford, Sather 
Insurance, Dr. A. P. Eckel, Commu- 
nity Oil Co., Bonn’s Hotel & Cafe, 
A. J. Powers, Ernest Fortier, Becker 
Plumbing & Heating, Mahnomen 
Hardware, Solar Gas Co., Agnew's 
Barber Shop, Model Meat Market, 
Wild Rice Body Works, Agnes & Mil- 
dred Shop, B. C. Ness, Red Apple Cafe, 
Anderson Implement Co., Rockwog 
Funeral Home, Mahnomen Lumber 
Co., Al’s Auto Service, Reuben’s Clean- 
ers, Hausner Bros., Midway Service 
Station, Hi-Way Service, Welcome 
Traveler’s Motel, Piche’s Variety, Red 
Owl Agency, H. A. Daigle, Mahnomen 
Creamery, Dr. N. T. Diekman, Steak 
House 59, New Market, Keeley’s Beauty 
Shop, Gene’s Cafe, Tveit Real Estate, 
Hanson-Henry Motors, MWO Grain 
& Feed, Mahnomen Skelgas Service, 
Corner Drug Store, Nelson’s TV Sales 
& Service, Tubby’s Grocery, Bregel 
Electric, Mahnomen Cities Service, 
Kjos Implement, Farmers Union Oil 
Co., Mobiloil Bulk Service. 





Why Scuttle TVA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the Enginemen’s 
magazine, May 1954: 

Way ScutTrte TVA? 

(By Judson King) 


An encouraging sign of the times is the 
growing resistance of the American people 
to the efforts of the powers that be to seize 
control of the Nation’s natural resources— 
land, oil, gas, forests, minerals, and water- 
power while the Nation is distracted over 
communism, hydrogen bombs, and the threat 
of another war. 

Ever since progressives of all parties and 
no party under the leadership of Republi- 
can President Theodore Roosevelt put con- 
servation on the map, the role of the Federal 
Government in river development and pro- 
tecting basic resources from waste and 
monopolization by private interests has been 
considered sound Americanism by all save 
the exploiters. 

But today the said powers that be are 
attempting to stand our people on their 
intellectual heads and convince them they 
would lose their freedom if such policy con- 
tinues. They contend that Government 
must take a back seat and principa) control 
be exercised hereafter by the States, local 
government, and private enterprise in a 
happy partnership. This would end Wash- 
ington dictatorship, reduce the national debt 
and save the taxpayers millions of dollars. 
This is trumpeted in the face of the historic 
fact that but for the activities of Uncle 
Sam there would have been no conservation 
worth mentioning since it is easier for big 
business to control State and local politics 
and administration. 

The most outstanding example of conser- 
vation principles at work is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. We are informed that this 
is an alien thing, socialism or communism, 
according to the speaker or writer. It must 
be checked and its only big profitmaking 
function, electric power, be limited and ulti- 
mately sold to the power trust. We may 
expect expert reports to sustain this propa- 
ganda from the task forces of ex-President 
Hoover, Chairman of the Commission to Re- 
organize the Executive Branch. Let the 
public pay for the nonprofitable functions 
of the enterprise, however. 

Now there are four methods to hamstring 
and destroy an institution to which reac- 
tionaries are opposed, and they are all in 
active operation at the present time: Fool 
the people by false propaganda; cut appro- 
priations and starve it out; limit its func- 
tions; and appoint managers who will betray 
its purposes. 

The amazing thing is that so many Ameri- 
cans condone these tactics and take seri- 
ously the charges against TVA. But not so 
the people whom it serves. They have or- 
ganized the Citizens for TVA with head- 
quarters at the Hermitage Hotel in Nashville 
to defend TVA against hostile action by the 
administration and tell the people of other 
States the truth about it. 

Thus far TVA has kept out of politics and 
has efficient management. The term of the 
present Chairman of the Board, Gordon R. 
Clapp, expires in May. The people trust him 
and for obvious reasons have presented Pres- 
ident Eisenhower with a petition signed by 
60,000 citizens urging his reappointment. 

They know their man. Taking his M. A. 
degree in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933, when TVA started, 
he was at once employed as assistant per- 
sonnel director, then director, then general 
manager, and in 1948 was appointed Chair- 
man of the Board. As required by the act, 
he took an oath that he believed in the 
“wisdom and feasibility” of the project and 
has kept the faith. ; 

All this is why, I assume, when the author- 
ities at the University of Chicago wanted a 
Jecturer to sum up for them the history and 
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significance of TVA in this crisis, they ex- 
tended an invitation to their alumnus which 
he accepted, giving six lectures during 
February. 

These addresses are live stuff. The de- 
scription of how men and management re- 
built a river—20 dams in 20 years—is in- 
structive as to the efficiency of public enter- 
prise. 

A bewildering array of facts dissipates the 
myths befuddling so many people outside the 
valley that the TVA is a dictatorship, that it 
is subsidized by the Nation’s taxpayers, that 
it inhibits private enterprise, and soon. But 
we must pass over the answers to these 
absurd canards and come at once to Mr. 
Clapp’s conclusions as to the bearing of the 
Tennessee experiment on national power 
policy. He holds that TVA is a national—not 
merely regional—asset that has proved its 
worth. 

He begins by putting on the line the basic 
principle that an ample supply of electric 
energy at the lowest obtainable cost is nec- 
essary for normal economic progress. But 
the building of plants to furnish this abun- 
dance at low rates must come first and stim- 
ulate growth. TVA has demonstrated this 
is sound financial policy in the public wel- 
fare. It is paying its way. 

On the other hand, the policy of the power 
companies to charge high rates which result 
in low consumption while the industry waits 
for a profitable market before building new 
facilities, has always resulted in too little 
electricity. Also that there is no better 
prospect for the future from private enter- 
prise. Says he: “America needs more power 
than the power industry is prepared to 
supply.” 

He warns that the new plant capacity 
which the Government has induced the in- 
dustry to construct for defense purposes is 
no answer. Peacetime consumption increase 
is so rapid and great that these new plants 
will soon be in full use. There are shortages 
in many areas right now. If war hits, then 
what? 

This raises the question whether it is 
fair to ask private industry to keep in ad- 
vance of domestic needs and, in addition, 
to invest millions in surplus plants for war 
necessities which may or may not occur. 

“No,” says Chairman Clapp, “that would 
not be fair, but this interest-free loan 
feature of rapid tax-amortization method is 
costing too many millions and the companies 
will own the plants in the end.” 

As alternatives, he suggests that the Gov- 
ernment might establish “guaranties against 
losses from surpluses which actually occur”; 
or it might “subscribe capital to the utili- 
ties in the form of second-preference stock 
without voting rights. This preference stock 
would have a fixed yield lower than required 
for private investment but high enough to 
cover the cost of money to the Government 
and a reserve for possible losses.” Such 
capital subscriptions need cost the taxpayer 
very little, if anything at all. That would 
be based on actual and not forecast surplus. 

Finally, he insists that the paramount 
issue is an abundant supply which tran- 
scends the controversy over private versus 
public generation. But we shall need tre- 
mendous amounts of power. Hence, expan- 
sion of Government plants should proceed 
with all possible speed. This is no time to 
depend primarily upon private industry ful- 
filling its obligations. 

The benefits of TVA resulting from the 
above policies are enjoyed ‘by all citizens, 
but there are other policies of a special in- 
terest to my readers which aroused the hos- 
tility of big business from the start—its 
handling of the labor problem. 

In the first place, the Board decided to 
organize a work force of its own and not 
farm out the various construction jobs to 
private contractors. It had 20 dams to build 
with around 10,000 employees on the pay- 





roll; it wanted unity, efficiency, anq Pear 
That decision not only forestalled an oan 
mous amount of lost time but saved th, 
Government many millions, 

Next came the recognition of labor unions 
® prime heresy in those days when it wa, 
maintained in high places that the Govern. 
ment had no legal nor moral right to depart 
from the open shop. But under the leader. 
ship of David E. Lilienthal, a board member 
with a heart as well as a brain, and Marion 
H. Hedges, then editor and research direc. 
tor of the International Brotherhoog of 
Electrical Workers, a brand new labor Policy 
was evolved with vision, in cooperation with 
the national and local officials of the 35 
APL unions whose crafts were concerned, 


The Tennessee Valley Trades and Labo 
Council was organized by these unions to 
deal with TVA management. The methods 
devised have worked so successfully that 
there has been no strike or labor disturb. 
ance worth mentioning during these 29 years 
and that is why both as citizens and crafts. 
men union labor is loyal to TVA and fears 
a change of management. Finally, it is evi. 
dent that TVA has been practicing coopera. 
tion and partnership with State and local 
government and private enterprise proposed 
by the present administration as a new po 
icy. There is one exception—at TVA pri 
vate power companies cannot horn in on 
_ power and keep rates up. There's the 
rub. 





Mr. Nixon and Indochina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the President said that John Foster Dul- 
les is the greatest Secretary of State in 
modern times. I think the same regard 
is deserved by our general conduct of 
international affairs. 

This undoubtedly is due, not only to 
the ability of the Secretary and his 
chosen aides, but also to the working- 
team relationship created by President 
Eisenhower with his State Department, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and others 
whose duties directly or indirectly carry 
responsibilities affecting our relation- 
ships with other nations. No small 
credit for this happy state of affairs is 
due to Vice President Ricuarp M. No- 
on’s able assistance, both publicly and 
behind the scenes—an assistance he is 
capable of giving because of the tremen- 
dous prestige he has earned at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Nrxon was able on a recent occa 
sion, both for our own people and for 
the world, to clear the doubts and ul 
certainties that existed with respect 0 
the seriousness of the United States’ de 
fense interests inthe Far East. 

Critics of our international policies 
often forget three fundamental condi- 
tions under which they are evolved and 
implemented: First, the real threat 
the peace of the world is international 
Communist aggression; second, 
United States must conduct its inter 
national affairs with due respect both for 
the concurrence of (a) other nations 
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of the free world and (b) public opinion 

at home; and, third, Communists can 

and do direct their international cam- 

of aggression absolutely without 

for the concurrence paged Me 

ir satellites or public opinion 

oe Curtain, for both are in the 
the Iron 

ictatorial control of the Kremlin. 

Under these conditions it is occa- 
sionally necessary for us to make clearly 
,nown, both at home and abroad, where 
in the world our basic interests lie, and 
why. The official who effects this re- 
sponsibility is often rewarded by criti- 
cism for his statements rather than by 
praise for a courageous discharge of his 
duties in making them. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the April 20 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor discussing Mr. Nrx- 
on’s remarks not only defines the Indo- 
china problem but illustrates his coura- 
geous handling of the duties of the newly 
yitalized office of Vice President of the 
United States of America: 

Troops To Asia Ir— 

Vice President Nrxon has roused a storm 
by his statement that the United States 
may have to send troops to Indochina. But 
his words—perhaps no more than a trial 
balloon—seem to be riding the storm suc- 
cessfully, tethered to political reality as they 
are by an important if. 

If France stopped fighting in Indochina 
and if the situation demanded it, Mr. Nixon 
avers, the United States would send troops 
to prevent the Communist conquest of Indo- 

nina, 
oe could not, even if it wanted to, 
stop fighting overnight and simply walk out 
of Indochina. Long and difficult negotia- 
tions with the Reds, a gradual transfer of 
effective power to the Associated States, a 
gradual withdrawal of French forces, a 
gradual increase in American technical per- 
sonnel and the training of Vietnamese troops 
to take over from the French—something 
like this is more likely than a sudden col- 
lapse demanding the immediate dispatch of 
American troops to the Indochinese paddies 
and jungles. 

It is doubtful that any number of Amer- 
{ean troops could bring a quick, decisive 
victory in that area, For almost inevitably 
Chinese Communist troops would then be 
thrown into the war, as they were thrown 
into Korea when General MacArthur pressed 
toward the Yalu border. Either large-scale 
war with China would then have to be faced 
or the probability of military stalemate in 
& limited struggle would have t. be ac- 
cepted, as in Korea. 

Even more important, the real struggle 
would still be then, as it is now, a political 
one—namely, the winning of Vietnamese 
support for an independent government that 
would seem to them worth fighting for with 
might and main. Even the withdrawal of 
the French would not achieve this result if 
the Vietnamese were convinced they were 
merely receiving a new American master for 
an old French one, 

Yet, despite all this, it is healthy for Wash- 
ington to make it clear that if necessary 
American troops will be sent to Indochina. 
The very willingness to take the extremest 
measures that may be called for and to 
accept whatever sacrifices may be necessary 
tan help to prevent the crisis from arising 
that would demand these measures and 
sacrifices, 

One of the persistent criticisms of Ameri- 
can policy is that it expects to win a painless 
Victory with other people’s troops, to use 

Asians against Asians” for its own purposes. 
In the light of Korea, this may seem a very 
Unjust charge, but in the light of the 
Korean truce it seems to many people that 
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the United States cannot expect French- 
Vietnamese forces to continue fighting in- 
definitely, backed only by American dollars. 

Thus a willingness to face the necessity 
of sending troops under certain conditions 
not only serves as a warning to Peiping and 
Moscow. It enables the United States to 
speak with greater moral authority in efforts 
to stiffen the French will to fight. It may 
also help the French accept the inevitability 
of granting genuine independence to the 
Indochinese states. 


Action of Corps of Engineers in 
Construction Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I directed attention of the House 
to the high-handed action of the Corps 
of Engineers in awarding a construction 
contract to a Panamanian firm over a 
low-bidding American firm in defiance 
of the House Armed Services Investigat- 
ing Committee. 

The shocking audacity of the Corps of 
Engineers becomes more flagrantly ap- 
parent as the story- unfolds. 

I understand that the action of the 
Corps of Engineers in taking action 
while a subject matter is pending be- 
fore a congressional committee is with- 
out precedent. 

It would occur to me that the Corps 
of Engineers, feeling a great security 
in the repeated favorable action of the 
Congress in past years has become “too 
big for its britches.” 

The Corps of Engineers, feeding upon 
this rare meat of self-confidence and 
self-importance, has now arrived at that 
period when it flaunts a congressional 
committee, thumbs its nose at Congress, 
and does as it pleases. 

To better understand how the Corps 
of Engineers defied a congressional com- 
mittee to accomplish what it had origi- 
nally set out to do, i. e., give a con- 
tract to a foreign high bidder at the 
expense of an American low bidder, is 
best reflected in a recitation of what 
took place. 

Being informed of the irregular action 
of the Corps of Engineers in originally 
reversing itself, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee called for a public 
hearing. 

It developed during the hearing that 
the Corps of Engineers, unknown to the 
low bidder, the United Enterprises of 
New Orleans, La., had had a charge of 
suspicion of fraud placed against them: 
According to the testimony of the en- 
gineers, that, in effect, blacklisted this 
firm without a trial. 

Testimony showed that if there was 
any suspicion of fraud it should have 
been directed against Framorco also. 

The committee has not released its re- 
port. It has not issued any finding of 
fact. 

With full knowledge that the commit- 
tee had not issued any conclusion on the 
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subject matter, but fully aware that the 
matter was pending in the committee, 
the Corps of Engineers proceeded to in- 
vite a decision from the Office of the 
Comptroller Generai, which is an agent 
of the Congress. 

The Corps of Engineers then presented 
@ series of false conclusions of alleged 
fact and assumptions not based on the 
testimony presented to the committee 
during the public hearing. In other 
words the Corps of Engineers presented 
to the Comptroller General a doctored 
statement of facts and asked a decision 
be reached on the conclusions set forth 
in the latter presented by themselves in 
their own behalf. The letter of request 
was a purely self-serving device resorted 
to by the Corps of Engineers to get the 
decision which they wanted and in de- 
fiance of the committee. 

The Comptroller General, without 
hearing from the subcommittee as to 
what witnesses told the truth to them, 
proceeded to take the distorted repre- 
sentations of this testimony contained 
in the letter of the Corps of Engineers, 
and proceeded to agree with the corps’ 
long calculated and studied purpose to 
award this contract to a firm which had 
the most influence. 

Relying on a decision of an agent of 
the Congress, and not the Congress it- 
self, which had not passed on the facts, 
the Corps of Engineers, through the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary of the Army 
Slezak, awarded this contract to the 
high bidder. 

In effect the Corps of Engineers has 
placed itself in the position of a private 
getting the opinion of a lieutenant on 
a subject matter which the general had 
under consideration and then acting on 
the lieutenant’s opinion. It was as raw 
as that. 

It would be well for the Congress to 
look with caution at all transactions in 
which the Corps of Engineers is involved 
in the future if this audacious action is 
to be an example of what to expect. 


Let’s Build a Better America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as we move 
through one crisis to another it some- 
times seems that our time of troubles 
is endless. Yet history records many 
such periods. Studying them, one is en- 
couraged to feel that by calm, dispas- 
sionate, intelligent action, we too can 
win through to a better day. Certainly 
we know we must preserve for our chil- 
dren the freedom and liberty which was 
won and preserved for us by former gen- 
erations of Americans. 

THE CHALLENGE OF TYRANNY 


The existence and awesome threat of 
tyranny is not new. It has long been a 
challenge to free men. Whether it be 
dictatorship of the right or the left; 
divine right of kings; nazism; com- 
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munism;: or by whatever other name, it 
is the same old tyranny ever challenging 
the will of men to achieve and protect 
freedom, and to direct their own destiny. 
FREEDOM THROUGH STRENGTH 


History teaches that only the strong 
and the brave can remain free. The ag- 
gressor who would destroy liberty is 
tempted by weakness but deterred by 
strength. A strong America, brave, pre- 
pared, and confident, is far less likely to 
have to fight an aggressor than an 
America weak and divided. Better then 
that we err, if we must, on the side of 
too much strength rather than too little. 
I, for one, Mr. Speaker, see nothing on 
the horizon to justify any weakening of 
American defenses. Last year some of 
us fought the unwise cuts in our Air 
Force. ‘These have now been restored 
but 2 years time were irretrievably lost 
in the cut-and-restore process. This 
mistake must not be repeated. The 
stakes are too high. We must strive to 
avoid the barbarous carnage of war. 
This means we must not only build 
strength, we must maintain it until the 
threat has vanished. 

INTERNAL STRENGTH 


Of course, we all know that strength 
is more than planes, atom bombs, guns, 
and military forces. Strength is also 
people with a reverence for justice; a re- 
spect for each other; and a tolerant at- 
titude toward honest differences of 
opinion. These attributes come easily to 
Americans but, nevertheless, they need 
to be constantly cultivated and encour- 
aged. Conversely, demagogs who would 
divide must ever be discouraged. Truth 
is the most reliable shield of democracy. 

AID TO OUR FRIENDS 


The air age has reduced the relative 
size of our spinning globe. It has 
brought us close to once distant lands 
and peoples. We have now learned from 
experience that we have a stake in their 
freedom as well as our own. No people 
in all history have ever given to others 
so unselfishly as have Americans. Un- 
selfishness and economic development 
have combined to make possible this vast 
material help to others. Our economic 
progress should not be neglected. Cer- 
tainly it has not been completed. We 
are a comparatively new Nation—-still 
less than 200 years old. We have come 
far. ‘There can be even brighter hori- 
zons in the future. Of course, helping 
our friends has also caused them to help 
us. Our vital protective airbases close 
to Russia are on the soil of our friends. 
Without them our chance to avoid war 
would be lessened. 

FALSE PROPHETS 


Of late, we have witnessed defeatist 
governmental action based upon a false 
assumption that we are tired and old; 
that we must pull in our horns and stop 
expanding. So we had hard money, and 
sudden sharp curtailment and cutbacks, 
which so slowed our economy that we 
have not yet recovered from the shock. 
These erroneous policies have needlessly 
brought upon us the specter of millions 
of workers unemployed. Farmers are 
now threatened with a downward flexing 
of their already reduced income. This is 
not the road Americans intended to take. 
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It is a road from which we must soon 


depart. 
EXPANSION OPPORTUNITIES 


Wherever we look, opportunity chal- 
lenges our imagination. We need only 
the confidence and courage to move 
boldly ahead—modern pioneers of a bet- 
ter, finer America. We truly have noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself. True taxes 
are a staggering burden but they are 
high mainly because of defense costs. 
In reducing taxes we should give relief 
first to those who need it the most. The 
personal exemption for income-tax pur- 
poses should be increased to a more re- 
alistic level. No person can today sub- 
sist on $600 per year. 

MUCH NEEDS TO BE DONE 


Education is the very foundation of 
democracy. Yet years of enforced neg- 
lect have left us critically short of 
schools. Why not build them now while 
we need employment for millions of 
workers? 

Our roads are literally falling apart. 
The traffic they carry is rapidly increas- 
ing. We need a real highway construc- 
tion program with wide freeways criss- 
crossing the entire Nation. 

We need hospitals. Our crowded cities 
need hospitals. Rural areas need hos- 
pitals. In some areas the shortage is 
very critical. And incidentally we all 
need to agree on a sound plan to bring 
adequate medical care within the finan- 
cial reach of all our people. 

Many of our people need improved 
diets. Here is the place to look for a 
sound answer to so-called farm surpluses. 
If we bring consumption into balance 
with production, there will be no sur- 
pluses. We need not start at the wrong 
end and try to solve the problem by 
bankrupting American farmers. 

Old age is still a hazard to too many 
of our people. Why should this be so in 
our abundant land? But, we are asked, 
can we afford a real program of old-age 
security which will protect all of us in 
our later years? Of course, we can and 
we should. We will all benefit. 

Last, but not least, we need to more 
fully develop and preserve our natural 
resources. AS an example, far too much 
valuable water regularly wastes into the 
sea. Again we are asked, Can we afford 
to conserve it? The truth of the matter 
is we cannot afford to go on wasting it. 

Our great national parks are begin- 
ning to show the signs of long neglect. 
There are power dams to be built and 
floods to be brought under control. 
These things add to our wealth and well- 
being. They add to our strength. 

PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, all around us are 
challenge and opportunity. Yet the 
present administration seems hesitant 
and uncertain. It appears to be divided 
between those who write the speeches 
and those who write the program. The 
promises are plentiful but the perform- 
ance is not up to par. 

Sometimes one is almost forced to 
conclude that the smug, cynical critics 
of what they call do-goodism are stall- 
ing us on dead center by their do-noth- 
ingism. But doing good offers us a key 
to progress. Moreover, it fits in with our 
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deep religious beliefs. God gave us the 
intelligence to visualize progress anq the 
will to achieve it. Fortunately, a; We 
strive for the common good, we not only 
help ourselves, but we also build a better 
Nation to pass on to our children, 
Frankly, I hope the time will never come 
when a majority of Americans frown 
on doing good. It is much better tha 
we continue to teach our children ig 
know the deep satisfaction, the spiritya 
inspiration that comes from devoting 
oneself to the selfless service of others 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, let us teach America’s 
children to be strong and confident, to 
trust each other, to have faith in the 
right, and to know that our great Nation 
with its free institutions, is a priceless 
heritage they too will one day hold in 
sacred trust for Americans yet unborn. 
Let us forever resolutely rekindle ang 
keep alive that American Pioneering 
spirit which charted our great Nation's 
pathway of progress. ~ 





The Eisen-Hoover Power Policy: It Can 
Mean Dim-Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article from the 
current issue of the National Union 
Farmer: 

Tue E1sen-Hoover Power Pouicy: Ir Caw 
MEAN Dim-Ovr 

Tt is now generally agreed, both by friends 
and foes of public and cooperative electric 
power projects, that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is soldily backing the private elec- 
tric utility lobby’s policies on power legisla 
tion. 

Developments in Congress, in the Federal 
agencies, and in the utility industry all point 
in this direction. Policies directly corre 
sponding to those favored by the electric 
utility lobby are being followed aggressively 
and with a fine degree of coordination on 
all three fronts. 

There is now-enough evidence, in the form 
of specific acts by the administration, 
paint a clear picture of what its aims 4, 
The deeds that are on the record add up, 
point by point, to a plan spelled out in 
detail a year ago by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover for getting the Federal Government 
out of the business of generating and dis 
tributing power as soon as possible. 

This plan became widely known as the 
Hoover plan, and it was warmly received by 
the private power lobby. The administra 
tion’s adoytion of Mr. Hoover's plan his 
been so clear-cut that it is fair, as some o 
its critics have done, to relabel it “the Eisen 
Hoover pian.” 

Both as President, and before that as Set 

of Commerce in the Harding snd 
Coolidge administrations, Mr. Hoover frankly 
and forthrightly favored the private utilities 
and fought such public power leaders withia 
his own party as Senator Norris, of Nebraska; 
Borah, of Idaho; La Follette, of Wisconsili 
and McNary, of Oregon. 
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Many of President Eisenhower's original 
rters, who believed he would favor the 


supp 


pro-public-power wing of the GOP that pro- 


duced those outstanding Senators, are now 
dismayed to discover that his administration 
nas taken the side of the proutility forces 
instead. Outstanding among them, of 
course, is Senator Morss, of Oregon, who was 
one of General Eisenhower's first supporters 
before the nominating convention. Senator 
Morse turned against the general during the 
campaign and finally resigned from the Re- 
publican Party largely as a result of Eisen- 
hower’s espousal of the utility lobby’s 

The three main steps in the “Eisen-Hoover 
plan,” as spelled out by the ex-President, are 
quoted below directly from Mr. Hoover's 
speech, together with an account of the ad- 
ministration’s progress so far in carrying 
them out: 

“1, The Congress shall cease to make ap- 
propriations for steam and hydroelectric 
plants solely for power * * *,” Mr. Hoover 
recommended. 

The administration has announced it will 
make no appropriations for steam power- 
plants, even when (1) existing public power 
systems need them in order to keep up to 
their growing needs, and (2) when a steam 
plant to firm up the production of a hydro 
project would enable the Government to 
realize increased revenue from its whole in- 
yestment. 

In fact, the administration has not started 
any new power projects of any kind what- 
soever since it took office. 

“2. The Congress shall follow the precedent 
of the Colorado project (Hoover Dam) and 
make no appropriations for new multiple- 
purpose projects unless the electric power is 
first leased * * *,” stated Mr. Hoover. 

Budget Bureau Director Dodge, who works 
directly under President Eisenhower in the 
White House, recently told @ congressional 
group that no more dams will be built by 
the Government unless arrangements are 
made in advance for local interests—-gen- 
erally private power companies—to install 
and operate the power generating facilities. 

"3, The Congress should jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary commission 
on the reorganization of this whole Federal 
yenture (in electric power) with resources to 
employ technical assistance * * *,” Mr. 
Hoover said. 

Shortly after Mr. Hoover’s speech was made, 
President Eisenhower announced that the 
ex-President was to be the head of just such 
a temporary commission as Hoover had called 
for. Mr. Hoover promptly picked a staff 
(called Task Force) of specialists in utility 
financing, engineering, and accounting, not 
a single one of whom is favorable to public 
or cooperative power, to help him carry out 
the Commission's assignments. 

Mr. Hoover suggested a set-by-step list of 
assignments for the Commission. It is now 
being carried out, Just as Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested. The steps set forth by Mr. Hoover, 
and the Government’s progress so far in 
carrying them out, follow: 

1, Reallocate the costs of existing projects 
to be charged to power generation. 

This has already been done for some proj- 
ects, and is underway with the rest. The 
effects is to increase the rates which must 
be paid for electricity from Federal power- 
Plants, by loading additional costs previously 
charged to navigation, flood control, and 
other benefits, upon the power component. 
This helps to break down the competitive 
yardstick effect upon power rates that has 
been one of the greatest benefits from the 
Federal power program. 

Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl 
“let the cat out of the bag” perhaps more 
frankly than he intended some time ago 
When he told a Fargo, N. Dak., audience that 
tates for Federal power will be increased 
\uder the Eisenhower administration so that 
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the possibility of savings would no longer 
be an inducement to municipalities and rural 
districts to form public or cooperative sys- 
tems. 

2. Set up a new system of bookkeeping 
and revise power rates at the Federal projects. 

This is presumably being prepared now, 
both within the Hoover Commission and in 
the Federal power agencies. 

3. Formulate standard plans and pro- 
cedures for leasing or otherwise turning over 
Federal electric projects to private utilities. 

4. Formulate standard plans and procedure 
whereby “non-Federal agencies” could, in 
the future, own or lease the electric-power 
facilities at multipurpose dams. 

The last two points above are now, pre- 
sumably, under study by the Commission, 
and have been announced as administrative 
policy by the Budget Director, as reported 
above. But in the meantime, the adminis- 
tration is aggressively pursuing an “inter- 
mediate” stage leading up to the “giveaway” 
step proposed by Mr. Hoover. It is: 

To break down and eventually eliminate 
the “preference to the public law,” so that 
private utilities will be able to obtain monop- 
oly control over electricity generated at pub- 
licly owned dams. 

Notable examples of this intermediate 
step are: 

In Georgia: The Interior Department has 
offered Georgia Power Co. all the electricity 
from the Clark’s Hill Dam allocated for sale 
within the State, despite the fact that the 
REA co-ops are legally entitled to first chance 
to buy it, are able and willing to buy it, and 
need it. (The cooperatives have promised to 
go to court if necessary in defense of their 
rights under the law.) 

In the Southwest: The Interior Depart- 
ment is refusing to abide by contracts be- 
tween REA co-ops and the Southwestern 
Power Administration (a part of the Interior 
Department in spite of a court order that it 
be done). Judge Curran of the United States 
District Court ruled that Secretary McKay’s 
refusal to honor the contracts “is illegal, in 
violation of law, and beyond the scope” of his 
authority. 

The Interior Department apparently in- 
tends to appeal the case, thus stalling moves 
to enforce the court order. In the meantime, 
Interior and REA officials are high-pressuring 
the co-op and others in the area that have 
similar problems in an effort to force them 
into the arms of the power companies in 
the area. The administration’s strategy, 
apparently, is to get the co-ops tied down 
with long-range contracts with the utilities, 
who would be given monopoly-control of the 
power, before the fall elections can change 
the proutility complexion of Congress. 

In the Missouri Basin: The Interior De- 
partment announced new marketing criteria 
last fall which offered private companies the 
chance to buy power, under long-term con- 
tracts, without protecting the rights of co- 
ops and municipalities to buy it under terms 
of the preference to the public law. 

The marketing provisions of this policy 
were canceled, however, after bitter protests 
from co-op leaders and Congressmen in the 
region, led by Senator LaNncrER, Republican, 
of North Dakota, in the brilliant investiga- 
tion conducted by his antimonopoly subcom- 
mittee. 

Government transmission lines: The ad~ 
ministration has followed a rigorous policy 


of stopping the development of publicly~ 


owned transmission systems, with the ap- 
parent object of letting private utilities 
achieve a transmission line monopoly bottle- 
neck wherever and whenever it is practical 
from their standpoint to do so. No new 
transmission-line programs have been un- 
dertaken by the administration. 

“Bus bar” power sale policy: The admin- 
istration is arranging to sell the electricity 
from the Falcon Dam, on the Rio Grande 
River, at the damsite to the Central Power 
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& Light Co. with no provisions for trans- 
mission lines to make it possible for non- 
profit systems to buy it. The administration 
likewise is refusing to protect the legal pref- 
erence rights of nonprofit systems in the sale 
of power from Niagara Falls and the St. Law- 
rence power development. This precedent 
will also be applied in all likelihood to the 
Passamaquoddy tide-harnessing project in 
Maine, and Libby Dam on the Montana-Ca- 
nadian border, which are similarly to be 
located in boundary waters. 

Closely allied with these negative aspects 
of the administration's policy is its positive 
aid and encouragement to the utility com- 
panies. This takes the form of withdraw- 
ing governmental intervention in the public 
interest in the development of new projects, 
and a wide variety of subsidies to the power 
companies. 

Hells Canyon is the notable example of 
retreat by the Government in favor of a 
power company. The administration has 
announced that the policy followed at Hells 
Canyon, of permitting the private company 
to take over part of a river-development 
project even though it will result in far 
smaller benefits and much higher-cost power, 
will be followed everywhere. 

Announcement of this policy has been fol- 
lowed with a wave of power company claims 
on other power sites. The administration 
indicates that it will let the power compa- 
nies take over the full value of Government- 
financed surveys and preliminary planning 
without contesting their applications to the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In the meantime, the power companies 
are continuing to demand huge tax sub- 
sidies for the new projects. The total value 
of these subsidies over the next 25 years now 
approaches $3 billion—and the Federal Power 
Commission ruled recently that the full 
value can be retained by the companies with- 
out passing on any benefits to their cus- 
tomers. 

The cost to the public of the’ “Eisen- 
Hoover power plan” in the form of higher 
rates for electricity is fairly well understood 
by the present customers of nonprofit power 
systems which have benefited directly from 
public power. It has been described by 
Clyde Ellis, head of the REA co-ops national 
organization, as “the reverse yardstick.” In- 
stead of acting to force power rates down- 
ward through federally sponsored “yard- 
stick” projects, the Government is now 
openly seeking to raise public and co-op 
power rates upward so as to free the utilities 
from competitive pressure. The increased 
share of the power industry under private 
utility control will, of course, result directly 
in higher rates than if more projects were 
developed publicly. 

But the same kind of unbusinesslike im-< 
prudence that is being applied to the inter- 
ests of consumers of electricity is being fol- 
lowed by the administration in respect to its 
own purchases of electricity. 

In order to favor the private power com- 
panies, the administration is sacrificing mil- 
lions of dollars per year of taxpayers’ money 
in its purchases of power, particularly for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s requirements. 

Although the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is supplying much of the electricity used by 
the AEC at lower rates, the Government in- 
vited two private power combines to take 
over a big chunk of its future needs, under 
@ cost-plan contract whereby the Govern- 
ment guaraniees (1) to repay the full cost 
of the powerplants over a period of 25 years, 
after which the plants will belong to the 
power companies instead of the taxpayers 
who have footed the bill; and (2) to pay rates 
that include a guaranteed profit to the com- 
pany and are substantially higher than those 
charged by TVA. 

This deal was initiated under the preceding 
administration. But although the construc- 
tion record of the private companies failed 
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to come up to original expectations and in- 
dicate higher costs to the Government than 
was originally expected, the administration 
is now to do more of the same, on 
a bigger and better (for the utilities) scale 
than ever. 

TVA is running short of power, because the 
booming industries attracted to the valley 
by low-cost electricity and valley farmers 
are swiftly increasing their demand. The 
administration now proposes, instead of in- 
vesting more money in self-liquidating 
powerplants for TVA, to replace the power 
being by AEO with higher cost 
energy from private utilities. 


Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, of Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the State Board of Veterans’ Affairs 
of Alabama adopted a resolution with 
reference to our highly esteemed col- 
league the Honorable Kenneru A. Ros- 
ERTS, with the request that the resolution 
be printed in the ConcRESSIONAL REcORD. 
Accordingly I am happy to present the 
resolution for the Recorp. 

Congressman RosERTsS, as we all know, 
was wounded in the fanatical attack on 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives by Puerto Rican fanatics on March 
1. After a long stay in the hospital, and 
under the very best of medical care, Con- 
gressman Roserts is now convalescing 
at his apartment here in Washington, 
and is steadily improving. He hopes to 
be back with us in the near future. 

Congressman Roserts has received 
thousands of letters, cards, and messages 
of good wishes and good will, and I know 
that he will be grateful for the resolution 
from the State board of veterans’ affairs, 
on which he served for a long while, and 
will be grateful for the sentiments ex- 
pressed therein. I can say that the Ala- 
bama State Board of Veterans’ Affairs 
expresses the sentiments of all the people 
of Alabama and of the Nation. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs is now meeting in its first official ses- 
sion since the dastardly attack upon Mem- 
bers of the United States of Representatives 
by Puerto Rican fanatics; and 

Whereas the only Alabamian to have been 
wounded in the deplorable affair was the 
highly esteemed Congressman from the 
Fourth Congressional District, the Honorable 
KeNNeTH A. ROBERTS, a veteran of World War 
II, who has consistently demonstrated an 
intense interest in the welfare of his fel- 
low veterans and for the good of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs enjoyed the honor and distinction of 
having Congressman KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
serve competently and devotedly as one of 
its Members for a period of 4 years; and 

Whereas it is a source of extreme regret 
that such an unfortunate experience should 
have befallen our friend and comrade, after 
having returned unscathed from combat 
service in World War I; and 
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Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs is also desirous of taking some official 
cognizance of the exemplary service ren- 
dered to the veterans of Alabama and in the 
National Congress by Congressman KENNETH 
A. Roperts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State board of veterans’ 
affairs, in regular meeting assembled, in 
Montgomery, Ala., on this the 10th day of 
May 1954: That we do express the earnest 
hope for a speedy and complete recovery of 
our comrade and former fellow member; that 
we do deplore the circumstance which 
brought pain and suffering to our friend; 
and that we herein give voice to the high 
regard which we hold for him as a veteran 
and a Congressman; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman KenweTsH A. Ros- 
Ents; that it be inscribed upon the minutes 
of the board; and that a copy be forwarded 
to his colleagues in the Congress with the 
request that the same be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a public evidence 
of our sentiment. 

Wru.um 8. Perry, 
Vice Chairman. 

Attest: 

Lawrence A. Mar, 
Recorder and Secretary. 


Sr 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of ‘the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR gs 
Additional copies of Government pub) 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmens 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
thereof as determined by the Public p 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount@ 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed @ 
authorized book dealers and quantity y 
chasers, but such printing shall not in 
fere with the prompt execution of work 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may autho 
the resale of Government publications jp) 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy,_ 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gop, | 
ernment publications under such regulations” 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinteng, 
ent of Documents and the head of the m. 
spective department or establishment of thy 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 1a, 
Supp. 2). % 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIO 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senate 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant # 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed §§ | 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use, 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives” 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official uss,” 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Doom’ 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House gf” 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repra: 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commip 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fun | 
nished (and shall not be transferable), § 
copies of the daily Recorp, of. which 1 shall” 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his offica,” 
and 1 at the Capitol. 7 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 
EXTRACTS a 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any” 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person” 
ordering the same paying the cost thered 
(U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS | 

Documents and reports of committees 
the evidence and papers submitted the , 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Come, 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele" 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thered 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD > 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, Wi i 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance duth 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fof 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 p@ 
month, and where single copies may also 7 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for tt 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECO 
The Public Printer is authorized to 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Sup 
tendent of Documents, Government Printig” 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 4 
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Report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mission of the American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I know that my colleagues 
are familiar with this fact: 

One of the foremost groups concerned 
with United States foreign policy is the 
national foreign relations commission of 
the American Legion. 

This group is particularly expert, con- 
scientious and diligent in review of our 
country’s problems on the world scene. 
And it, as much as any single private 
group in the United States, is entitled to 
special heed by the Congress and by our 
countrymen. 

Why? Because it represents the mil- 
lions of men and women who know from 
closest experience the meaning of mod- 
ern war, the tragedy of war, the necessity 
of avoiding war through adequate United 
States defense and eternal vigilance. 

At its most recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, it was my privilege to address the 
commission on overall problems of 
United States foreign policy. 

I was one of a series of speakers who 
came to share with the commission our 
viewpoint on challenges in international 
relations, such as in Indochina, Guate- 
mala, and elsewhere. 

I believe that the commission has come 
up, as a result of its deliberations, with 
a constructive, stimulating, powerful re- 
port. - 

Some readers will not agree with the 
report in all its minute detail. But there 
will be very few patriotic Americans who 
would think of disagreeing with the re- 
port’s fundamentally sound viewpoint, 
It is a viewpoint favoring strong, en- 
lightened American leadership, con- 
tinued vigorous opposition to interna- 
tional communism and strengthening the 
alliance of free nations, 

I commend this eloquent report to the 
people of the United States, and I in- 
clude in that commendation even those 
very few points of controversy on a few of 
the side phases on which others or I 
personally may have a somewhat differ- 
ent approach from the commission. 

I welcome the overall report as the 
latest demonstration of the commis- 
sions and the Legion’s constructive serv- 
ice to the American people. 

I wish the commission continued God- 
speed in its thoughtful deliberations. I 
wish it continued success in pointing 
up to the vast and devoted membership 
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of the legion and its auxiliary the crucial 
areas of American foreign policy which 
merit the serious attention of our citi- 
zens. 

America wants peace. America wants 
security. America wants freedom. We 
have to work, to study, to prepare if we 
are to achieve these objectives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the commission’s report be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REpoRT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Your commission, after due study and 
deliberation obtained from its hearings in 
Washington, after a detailed review of the 
present American Legion policy, as adopted 
by the last national convention at St. Louis, 
Mo., August 31-September 3, 1953, and after 
close examination of the present world situa- 
tion, in relation to the national interests of 
the United States, presents and recommends 
the adoption of the following report: 

1. Preamble: World tensions continue to 
mount, peaceful economic and social advance 
is frustrated, fear continues to dominate the 
minds of men—all because Soviet Russia is 
continuing to succeed in its global aims of 
world conquest through world communism. 
The cancer of communism is spreading. Our 
foreign policy must, therefore, be aimed di- 
rectly at rallying the forces of freedom to 
stop this advance, and then to kill this 
cancer that feeds on fear, subversion, and 
aggression. 

Our foreign policy, on the whole, has been 
revitalized in two significant ways in the 
past year. First, the United States and its 
free world allies have taken the initiative 
from Soviet Russia. For the first time since 
World War II the Kremlin is no longer sur- 
prising the world with dramatic moves. In- 
stead, the free world is now forcing the 
Soviets to explain and defend and prepare. 

Secondly, the United States has ended the 
policy of bankrupting ourselves by attempt- 
ing to stop, with ground forces, aggression 
by Russia at any spot on her 20,000 miles 
perimeter. The United States now has 
established a dynamic new foreign policy 
which has put hope again into the hearts 
of all people, now downtrodden or threatened 
by the boot of communism. 

The American Legion approves whole- 
heartedly the policy of (1) stopping the 
advance of communism through a system of 
collective security; (2) retaliation by such 
collective-security forces with weapons of 
our choice, if further aggression does occur. 
Such retaliation might be aimed at the heart 
of the enemy who has created such aggres- 
sion. 

It is our belief that our Government's 
announced and now established policy can 
and will end the threat of further aggres- 
sion. It will destroy the temptation on 
anyone’s part to set off world war III. 

The risks we take in such a policy of im- 
mediate and effective retaliation are far less, 
in our opinion, than those that will face us 
a few years from now, if we dare not be 
resolute at this moment. 

2. Russia: The Soviet Union has devel- 
Oped a malignant mania for world control 
that dwarfs the imperialist ambitions of 
Czarist Russia, From their headquarters in 


Moscow the leaders of international com- 
munism fanatically plan, foster, and support 
subversion, sabotage, and military action 
within the free world. The fundamental 
policy of the Kremlin did not change on 
the death of Josef Stalin and its godless 
program of world revolution and conquest is 
being vigorously carried out by its present 
rulers. We must meet the challenge of the 
Communist conspiracy with limitless courage 
and traditional fearlessness. 

3. Western Europe: As the first national 
organization to recommend and support a 
unified effort among the free peoples of 
Western Europe to oppose the further spread 
of communism which resulted in the NATO, 
we again reaffirm our confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of this plan. 

We earnestly hope that the plans for an 
effective European Defense Organization will 
be more vigorously and substantially sup- 
ported by all of the free nations of Western 
Europe. 

4. Near East, southeast Asia, and Africa: 
This area is another very critical and stra- 
tegic spot on the world picture. 

It is hoped that the Arab States and Israel! 
may at an early date be able to resolve their 
differences by peaceful means. 

We heartily approve the aid recently 
granted to Pakistan by our Government. 
And we hope that the government of India 
will also come to a better understanding of 
the unselfishness of our efforts in opposing 
communism in southeast Asia. 

5. Par East: We are gratified to note the 
increased attention being given the Far East 
by our military and diplomatic leaders. It 
is the area where world communism is on 
the nrarch. It is the area which, on Russia’s 
program, that must be subverted first, so that 
eventually Western Europe might be squeezed 
into submission. Then destruction of the 
United States, the true goal of world com- 
munism, might be accomplished. 

Our Government is meeting the threat in 
the Far East. Even more, however, can and 
must be done. 

The shooting war in Korea has been ended. 
The Republic of Korea is being rehabilitated 
economically, militarily, and spiritually. We 
must continue to insist that the provisions 
of the armistice be carried out so that there 
will be eventual unification of Korea through 
democratic and free procedures. 

The rehabilitation of Japan continues. As 
we withdraw our forces and economic sup- 
port we must remember that Japan must not 
become dependent upon trade with Red 
China, nor should Japan's independence be 
endangered by aggression or subversion by 
the Communists. Japan is a potential mem- 
ber of the collective security forces of this 
area. 

We continue to urge support of Nationalist 
China. We must continue to recognize her 
representatives as the only and true repre- 
sentative of China. We must continue our 
economic and military support of our Chi- 
nese friends and allies on Formosa. 

Red China cannot and must not be recog- 
nized. Further, we should ban all trade of 
any kind with Red China, by the United 
States, and we urge the same policy by our 
allies. To starve Red China and to shrivel 
her economy will drive the Chinese within 
Red China to arise and overthrow their Com- 
munist oppressors. 

The situation in Indochina is serious and 
most explosive. The aggressive attitude of 
Red China, in its increased support of the 
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Viet Minh, should not and cannot be toler- 
ated by the free nations of the world who 
are determined to stop any further advance 
of world communism. 

We approve the program of military and 
economic support to Vietnam and other na- 
tions of this area. 

We urge France to offer full independence 
to Vietnam so that the people of Vietnam 
will make even greater efforts to throw out 
the forces of communism. 

We believe that Indochina must be the test 
as to whether or not the free world will stop 
the march of communism in the Far East. 
Therefore, we ask that our Government im- 
plement its stated policy by: 

(1) Developing a collective security force 
composed of the nations of this area who see 
the true threat of further Communist ag- 
gression. Such a force has long been recom- 
mended by the American Legion, and was in 
fact first proposed by the Legion at conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1949. Such a force 
would be a regional pact under article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter and its purpose 
would be to guarantee the mutual defense of 
its members. 

(2) A statement by such collective se- 
curity force that further Communist aggres- 
sion in Indochina, and in particular in Viet- 
nam, will not be tolerated, and if it should 
occur, the might of the member nations 
would be loosed against those forces and fa- 
cilities that were creating and supporting 
such aggression. 

6. Latin America: Any doubt of Com- 
munist infiltration of Latin America is now 
completely dispelled by the behavior of the 
representatives of Guatemala at the recent 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Communism has definitely estab- 
lished in Guatemala a beachhead on the 
American Continent, and if allowed to exist 
could spread to other Latin American coun- 
tries, some of which are even now teetering 
on the brink of communistic control. 

The political and economic importance of 
Latin America must no longer be ignored and 
in no way must the political solidarity of 
this area be allowed to disintegrate through 
communistic intervention. 

We regret the apparent neglect of the 
Latin-American situation on the part of our 
Government and we strongly recommend 
that immediately all available means, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, be taken to destroy 
this threat to the security of, not only this 
country, but that of other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. We especially urge our 
Government to encourage a consolidated 
effort on the part of all American nations 
to accomplish this purpose. 

Purther, within the American Legion we 
advocate the activation of a program to util- 
ize the service of our 10,000 members in 
Latin America in the promotion of inter- 
American friendships. 

7. United Nations: The United Nations, 
endeavoring to operate its program and exer- 
cise the jurisdiction of its charter, remains 
hampered and retarded in its efforts in the 
face of mounting world tension. 

It is evident there is no intention on the 
part of Soviet Russia to join in any collec- 
tive atcion for the elimination of world ten- 
sion and the peaceful settlement of world 
problems. This fact is substantiated by 
Russia's indiscriminate use of the veto. 

The fact remains the U. N. has been suc- 
cessful in many negotiations. The value of 
the U. N. as a world forum, giving oppor- 
tunities for discussion and statements of 
policy of its members, is inestimable. 

The U. N., as an association of 
nations, by its nature and the implications 
of its Charter, represents the hope of the free 
world that it will, in due time, be the instru- 
ment for the creation and preservation of 
world peace. 

We urge a continuing support of its efforts. 
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8. United Nations Charter Revision: A 
special subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Commission has been making a strenu- 
ous and detailed study of what might be in- 
volved in possible changes in the U. N. 
Charter during the Charter review provided 
for by the Charter in 1955. . 

To date there has been no available data 
indicating the interest of foreign govern- 
ments on any probable changes. Our own 
Government has just recently begun its 
studies and hearings on the subject and very 
few indications appear, as of this date, to 
signify the Government’s intentions. We 
urge a continuing study of this subject, for 
the purpose of keeping the American Legion 
abreast of all proposed changes, by whatever 
government, so that we may keep our policy 
on a current basis. 

The fact that no action can take place 
before 1955, and the further fact that the 
deliberations by the member nations in- 
volved, in a review or attempted revision, 
will be a procedure of long duration, affords 
ample time and opportunity to allow for 
further study. We urge the American Le- 
gion to continue its policy of opposition to 
any type of world government and conse- 
quently oppose any proposal that may be 
directed to this effort. 

Once again we restate the Legion plan to 
strengthen the U. N. by limitations of the 
use of the veto in matters of aggression, in- 
ternational control of scientific weapons, and 
the establishment of an effective U. N. armed 
force. 

We favor a change in the U. N. Charter that 
will restrict the U. N. to its basic purpose 
for which it was founded—to maintain peace 
throughout the world. 

9. Treaties, pacts, agreements, etc.: The 
American Legion, at its last two national 
conventions, called for a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States limiting the treatymaking powers, ex- 
ecutive agreements, etc. 

To clarify the Legion’s current position 
we propose the submission by the Congress 
of the United States of a constitutional 
amendment, at the earliest opportunity, pro- 
viding (1) no provision of a treaty or other 
international compact or agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution of the United 
States shall have any force or effect; (2) no 
international compact or agreement which 
has not been concurred in by the Senate, 
as provided in article II of the Constitution, 
shall be, or have the dignity or legal effect of, 
a treaty under article VI of the Constitution; 
(3) no treaty or other international compact 
or agreement shall be effective as internal 
law within the United States except to the 
extent it may be made so by an act of Con- 
gress enacted to enforce or implement the 
same; (4) no treaty shall be concurred in 
by the Senate except by the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate, on 
which the yeas and nays shall be entered on 
the Journal; and (5) the Constitution shall 
not be in any way or to any extent altered 
or amended except by one of the methods 
provided in article V thereof. 

The need for such an amendment de- 
mands our vigorous support. 

10. Psychological warfare: The American 
Legion recommendation for the separation 
of the United States Information Agency 
from the Department of State has been con- 
summated. The Agency is now operating in- 
dependently, giving service to y branches 
of our government, broadcasting the peo- 
ples of the world and particularly those in 
captive states and in Russia itself, the true 
message of freedom and democracy. 


We consider this program a most effective 
ae in the psychological warfare ef- 

11. International Educational Exchange 
Service: We approve the program of this 
mew agency operating under the guidance 
of our State Department, 
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in 1953, approximately 7,000 people par. 
ticipated in the program. Five thousand ey. 
changees have come to the United States o, 
America from foreign countries and 2,000 
citizens of our country have gone abroaq. 

Those coming to the United States are 
classified as students, teachers, and techni. 
cians. Our citizens going to other coun. 
tries may be classified as specialists and those 
in the academic field. 

Seventy different countries have particj. 
pated. Candidates are carefully screened as 
security risks before approval. 

Exchangees often are or may become prom. 
inent in government, business, and the 
professions and their potential impact on 
attitudes toward this country is consider. 
able. 

The program enjoys a high prestige both at 
home and abroad and is, therefore, able to 
attract the voluntary participation of leaq. 
ing citizens. 

It is partially supported by contributions 
from private donors. 

12. Prisoners of war: Under the terms of 
the truce in Korea all American prisoners of 
war should have been either surrendered or 
accounted for—months ago. 

Yet, evidence from United States Inteljj. 
gence sources indicates that between 1,500 
and 3,000 Americans who served our country 
and the United Nations cause against Com- 
munist aggression in that area have not 
been released by the Communist North Ko- 
rean forces, but are still held as prisoners. 

This is shocking to the-American Legion 
and the American people because intelli. 
gence reports to a United States Senate sub- 
committee indicate that the survivors of 
these American prisoners are being subjected 
by the Communists to sadistic, brutal, and 
inhuman brainwashing treatment—contrary 
to all rules of the Geneva Convention of 
civilized warfare. 

We, therefore, urge our Government to 
immediately: (1) Create a special commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the status 
of our missing American servicemen; and 
(2) take all steps necessary to accomplish 
the release of all American prisoners of war. 


CONCLUSION 


In making pronouncements on the subject 
of foreign policy, the American Legion is 
deeply conscious of the seriousness of the 
subject matter and the responsibility which 
it has to arrive at capable, yet determined, 
judgments. These decisions must refiect the 
opinion and beliefs of Legionnaires at the 
post level. For that reason every effort must 
be made to obtain the benefit of the indi- 
vidual thinking of all the members of the 
American Legion. 

And, furthermore, once a policy has been 
decided upon, every effort must be made 
to disseminate that policy not only to the 
individual Legionnaires but to the nonvet- 
eran public on as broad a scale as possible. 
Then, and only then, will the American Le- 
gion ever succeed in fully discharging its 
obligations and responsibilities in this most 
crucial field of leadership. 

One of the purposes of your commission 
is to furnish department commanders and 
department foreign relations committee 
chairmen with pertinent information and 
reports of the commission as background 
material for publications and press releases, 
to be used by departments, and to be passed 
on to the posts of each department. We 
urge all departments to disseminate the for- 
eign-policy program of the American Legion 
on as broad a scale as possible. 

Your commission has called upon high 
ranking and informed American and foreign 
leaders to provide it with the information 
necessary to keep itself and the Legion fully 
informed on matters of national interest and 
national security. We will welcome the op- 
portunity to provide information or counsel 
to any department official requesting further 
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tfully submitted. 
— : Rocers Keller, 


reras, Chairman, National Foreign 
Relations Commission. 
CuHarLes A. GONSER, 
Washington, Vice Chairman, Na- 
tional Foreign Relations Commis- 
sion; Secretary, Washington, D.C., 
Meeting. 





Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, of 
Missouri, to Members of Alpha Chi 


Chapter of Delta Kappa Epsilon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the magnificent address 
delivered by my friend and colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri |Mr. HENNINGS] at the meeting of 
the Alpha Chi Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon at Trinity College on May 8. 

It is with special pleasure that I make 
this request because I also have the hon- 
or of being a member of this great fra- 
ternity. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
members of Alpha Chi Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, I am highly honored and 
very pleased by your invitation to visit with 
you here tonight. 

We are celebrating the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of your distinguished chap- 
ter at Trinity College, 

You gentlemen are at present in an 
academic world. You have been afforded the 
privilege and great opportunity of exploring 
ideas unfettered by the day-to-day necessi- 
ties of earning a living. This is fine and as 
it should be. Most of you will in a very few 
years be taking your place in the practical 
world of business and industry and the 
professions. 

It is, therefore, most appropriate that I 
Tread to you the words of advice uttered by 
& business leader and a very practical man, 
Richard L. Bowditch, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States: 

“Education is our first line of defense. 
And it begins, like most other things, with 
money—more money for more and _ better 
Schools; and more money for more and better 
teachers. The need is now, it is imperative, 
and it ranges the educational system from 
kindergarten to college, from primary to pro- 
fessional school. Surely the richest nation 
on earth can meet at least this material 
need. And surely the genius of American 
business can devise how best to do it. 

“But there is a second need which must 
be met if education is to make its greatest 
possible contribution to the full flowering 
of the American people. Nothing must 
hamper its freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion, 

“This Nation was conceived and rose to 
world leadership on the ideas of noncon- 
formists and freewheelers, of men and 
women of integrity and wide vision, of in- 
dividuals with bold far-reaching minds who 
ee on crossing the frontiers of the un- 

own, By every estimate, they-were cou- 
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rageous people. They dared to disagree on 
many things, but our country and our 
culture are infinitely richer and stronger for 
their challenge. 

“We must indoctrinate in our young peo- 
ple the desire to be courageous, to have the 
will to win, to seek the truth, never to stop 
learning, to have the will to find out, and, 
having found out, to hold fast to the privilege 
and never be afraid of changing their opinion 
on the basis of new facts.” 

Since the founding of our Republic, it has 
always been feared by some that freedom of 
speech—utterances critical of our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, or our elected officials— 
constitute a challenge to the established or- 
der and are inherently dangerous. With the 
full knowledge that free speech might 
jeopardize established credos and the gen- 
erally accepted order of things as they are, 
the framers of our Constitution wrote into 
the basic law of our land the first amend- 
ment. They did so in the conviction that 
suppression of thought, of speech, of the 
press, and of public assembly, would be even 
more darigerous to the whole concept of a 
free democratic society. 

The alarming tendency today to abrogate 
the first amendment in the name of patriot- 
ism finds an easy and vulnerable target in all 
of our institutions of learning. Any institu- 
tion which is willing to place a straitjacket 
on academic freedom, to demand rigid con- 
formity from its teachers, and to content 
itself with dead-level uniformity in the in- 
doctrination of its students, will probably 
escape the slings and arrows of congre/sional 
committees and of sometimes misguided 
“patriotic” organizations. It may continue 
to be the recipient of substantial endow- 
ments and to enroll new students. A foun- 
dation which places restraints on academic 
freedom—of which Trinity College, to its 
great credit and with its great prestige is, 
happily, not one—will, by the same token, 
have acknowledged its surrender to the cult 
of mental regimentation which is gaining a 
dismaying popularity in some quarters. 

There will, of course, always be those 
among us who fear new ideas, who shrink 
from the slightest hint of the unorthodox, 
who mistrust the unfamiliar. We must 
never belittle those who, by nature or by 
training, thrive best on conformity, for they 
are useful and valuable members of society 
and perform necessary and worthwhile func- 
tions as citizens of their communities and 
their country. It is not from the ranks of 
the timid, however, that have come the men 
and women who make significant contribu- 
tions in terms of intellectual achievement, 
social progress, scientific advancement or in- 
dustrial development. The threat to the 
very survival of a free society arises when- 
ever there is a consolidated effort to suppress 
bold new ideas, to intimidate inquiring 
minds. 

That Thomas Jefferson recognized the po- 
tential danger of such repression is apparent, 
not only in his important works on the 
science of government, but in the principles 
to which he held in his capacity as an edu- 
cator. Writing to prospective faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Virginia, he set 
forth his ideal in clear terms: 

“This institution will be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind. For 
here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 
ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long 
as reason is left free to combat it.” 


This is a principle to which, I believe, most 
colleges and universities in this country will 
adhere. They will do so, often in the face 
of sharp adverse criticism and misrepre- 
sentation, so long as they remain firm in the 
conviction that their proper function is to 
educate, not to regiment. All universities 
worthy of the name owe complete fidelity to 
freedom of thinking and of expression, to the 
opening of all doors to understanding, 
knowledge and inquiry, and the closing of 
none. The real function of a college or uni- 
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versity, {t seems to me, is not merely to im- 
plant in youthful minds so many facts, dates 
or formulas, many of dubious value. Un- 
less, in the process, the student is encouraged 
to challenge existing theories, to examine 
and reject, if he will, prevailing opinion, un- 
less, in short, it stimulated a student not 
to accept all that is handed to him, but to 
weigh and choose, to dare to formulate his 
own judgments, seek new solutions to old 
problems, the educational process will have 
failed. 

A true American university cannot ignobly 
debase itself by restricting learning for fear 
of reprisals and loss of endowments, but in 
proclaiming the right of dissent it must scorn 
the consequences. Where education is shack- 
led and the right of dissent denied, the 
spirit of liberty is dammed at its fountain- 
head. I do not minimize the fact that it 
will take a good deal of fortitude on the part 
of the colleges and universities to stand firm 
against attacks on academic freedom, for 
they will come from many quarters and in 
various guises. The temper of our times, 
sadly, indicates that there will be continued 
charges of subversive influences on the cam- 
puses, demands for loyalty oaths, condemna- 
tion of textbooks which may, in the opinion 
of some, contain “heretical” ideas. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
end goal of those who are so shrewdly ex- 
ploiting the hysteria of our times is not the 
Americanism which they proclaim, but the 
stifling of intellectual freedom and the bat- 
tering down of every liberal thought and 
idea. 

Colleges and universities are perfectly 
capable of examining their own affairs, of 
determining who shall instruct, or who may 
be incompetent or unworthy of this trust and 
high privilege, and of deciding what text- 
books shall be used and what ideas and 
philosophies shall be taught, without the as- 
sistance of public inquisitors. Whatever 
further programs educators may undertake 
to better inform the public and to increase 
understanding of educational aims and pur- 
poses will serve to buttress the defenses of 
freedom. 

The battle ahead will not be easy, for 
there are strong forces who would destroy all 
freedom in the name of freedom, who would 
seek to make all education the instrument of 
the State, a mere propaganda tool—as it 
has become in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. What this discloses is a shocking 
lack of faith in our democracy and in our 
free institutions—in fact, a denial of our 
capacity as free men and women to think for 
and to govern ourselves. We know that 
totalitarian governments cannot permit free- 
dom of speech, dare not tolerate criticism 
or dissent, but I, for one, am not willing to 
admit that our democratic system is so 
fragile or so sterile that it can be jeopardized 
by the fullest expression of our constitution- 
ally guaranteed freedoms. Wherever we re- 
sort to the methods of totalitarianism, 
whether it be in the affairs of state or in the 
academic community, we do irreparable dam- 
age to our democracy. Only insofar as we 
hold firm and act responsible is there hope 
for the survival of our individual liberty and 
our national integrity. 





Annoying, But Hopeful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial by 
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Barnet Nover entitled “Annoying, But 
Hopeful,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNOYING, But Hopervu. 

Wasnincton.—At a time when the fate of 
mankind depends to an incalculable degree 
on America’s capacity for leadership, this 
country’s preoccupation with the Army-Mc- 
Carthy row is not easy to understand, even 
though justifiable. 

Even friends and supporters of the United 
States abroad are alarmed. They deplore 
the sorry spectacle we are presenting to the 
world, while our enemies and critics on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain are licking their 
chops with delight over it. 

A typical impression is that of the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mirror who 
flew over to cover the hearings and who 
recently cabled his paper: 

“T have been watching a circus so fantastic, 
so degrading, so puerile, and so recklessly 
dirty that the disgust one feels is matched 
only by alarm over the behavior of our 
closest ally in the conduct of their domestic 
affairs.” 

Americans, too, are not too happy over 
much of what has been going on inside the 
committee room. 

The proceedings have, at times, been sim- 
ply outrageous. A vast amount of time has 
been spent on trivialities, with the same 
questions being asked endlessly of the wit- 
ness. 

Senator JosrrpH R. McCartuy withdrew as 
@ member of the subcommittee. But under 
the subcommittee rules he has been allowed 
the privilege of cross-examination. Thus 
privileged, he has badgered the witnesses, de- 
nounced them, taken their words out of con- 
text, and accused them of saying things 
they had not said. He has grabbed the 
microphone, allegedly to make points of or- 
der, but actually to make speeches. He has 
dominated the hearings and helped make a 
circus out of the proceedings. 

Only belatedly, and after his words had 
gone out on the air beyond recall into mil- 
lions of homes, for instance, was McCarTHy 
taken to task for making outrageous, guilt- 
by-association charges against the first wit- 
ness, Maj. Gen. Miles Reber. 

There has been much else that has been 
anything but edifying about the hearings. 
Yet the democratic process sometimes oper- 
ates in strange and mysterious ways. 

Despite all surface indications to the con- 
trary, the Mundt subcommittee hearings 
have been and will be productive of much 


First and foremost, they have brought 
home to millions of people, and more clear- 
ly than they ever were aware of before, the 
true nature of the thing we have come to 
call McCarthyism. 

The snide approach, the reliance on the 
half-truth or the cleverly concealed lie have 
been on display. The technique of guilt by 
association, the use of the smokescreen and 
the diversionary maneuver, the device of the 
slick trick (the doctored photograph) have 
come into focus. All of these poisonous ele- 
ments of McCarthyism have been made pat- 
ent to the American people and particularly 
those who have watched the hearings on 
television. For them jt has been a night- 
marish education in realities. 

Of equal importance, the facts regarding 
the Fort Monmouth investigations and the 
respective roles of the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee and the Army itself in the work 
of ferreting out security risks has tortuously 
but steadily emerged from the 

The Army has not come out of the mess 
unscathed. The attention and care given by 
the Army to the efforts made to get special 
treatment for Schine have weakened the 
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Army’s case. That the insolent Schine did 
get special treatment, at least during the 
first stage of his basic training, shows how 
widely prevalent at one time was the fear 
of McCarTuy and the readiness to propitiate 
him. 

This fear is subsiding. A lot of people, 
including members of McCartuy'’s own com- 
mittee, have discovered that, in the words 
of the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, 
“the king is naked.” 

In their own unique way the American 
people may be emerging from the paralyz- 
ing spell of McCarthyism. The process may 
not in all or even in many particulars be 
edifying. But the end result promises to 
be good. 

BarNet NOvER. 





Case History of a Rural Electric 
Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have seen for myself in my State 
of Texas many proofs of the tremendous 
value of the work of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. It has changed 
the lives of farmers throughout Texas 
and all over the Nation. 

The Snyder (Tex.) Daily News re- 
cently published the story of the Midwest 
Electric Cooperative, which serves an 
important west Texas area. The story 
told by the Snyder News of this electric 
cooperative is one which might be re- 
peated in many, many other localities. 

This inspiring case history of one REA 
cooperative is deserving of widespread 
attention. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECcORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Execrric Co-Op STarTep WirH Hat PassINGc 
Back In 1938 

Fifteen years ago the average rural home 
in this area used wood, coal, or distillate 
for fuel, kerosene lamps for lighting, and 
had no source of power for their conven- 
ience. 

Today almost every rural home in Scurry 
and surrounding counties has added more 
modern facilities to mrake for better living. 
A very large percentage of them have avail- 
able gas for heating instead of wood, mod- 
ern bathrooms instead of outhouses, and 
electricity for such things as lighting, cook- 
ing, and power for the various types of 
farm facilities. 

Electrification of the rural home was 
brought about by the organization of a co- 
operative movement here, now known as the 
Midwest Electric Cooperative. Midwest was 
set up as were many other cooperatives, 
through a loan from the Government, 
Loans for rural electrification began in 1936. 

After the REA loan program was set up, 
Sterling Willingham, a Fisher County ranch- 
er, got the idea for a cooperative in this 
area after he had had much trouble with 
& 32-volt windcharger. Willingham, who 
was a trustee in the Hobbs Independent 
School District, began discussing the loan 
program with other members of that board, 
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and they decided to investigate the Prospectg 
of securing a loan. 


tor in the school and long an advocate ot 
advancing the living standards of the farn,. 
er and rancher, was called upon by the 
board members for aid in organizing anq 
effort to secure a loan. A countywide meet. 
ing was called at Roby, and about 15 per. 
sons attended. That group decided they 
needed more representation, so they called 
another meeting and spread the news about 
the county. But only 11 persons showed 
up at the next gathering. Littlepage, not 
ready to give up, passed his hat for dona. 
tions to apply for a charter for an electrie 
cooperative and came up with $13.11, 

Officers were elected by the group, with 
Willingham as president, Homer Aaron of 
Rotan as vice president, Louis Singiey of 
Rotan as secretary, O. O. Hollabaugh of Roby 
as treasurer, Ernest Kiser of Sylvester, 
James Beaver of Camp Springs, and the 
late Julius Edwards of Rotan as directors. 

Joe Fender, county attorney in Fisher 
aided the group with legal matters, and he 
agreed to apply for the charter with the 
understanding that he would not be paid it 
he did not get the charter. He and Little. 
page obtained the charter, which was 
granted September 23, 1933. 

The organization, which had its charter 
but no money, Officially incorporated with 
the seven directors as charter members, 
Each director was then assigned an area to 
sign up new members, who were to put upa 
$5 membership deposit. Many farmers knew 
nothing about the rural electrification pro- 
gram and it had to be explained, then some 
would not sign up because they did not 
believe such a program possible. A few said 
they were afraid of electricity, because they 
believed it would draw lightning to their 
homes. Other similar reasons were given. 

The directors finally sold the cooperative 
idea to 132 families and were ready to start 
the first 43 miles of line. The first contract 
was Officially approved in January 1939. In 
February that year W. A. Jones was employed 
as project superintendent. The board, which 
had been meeting in the city hall at Rotan, 
rented a building for use as an office. 

By July construction on the first line be- 
gan, and it was completed that October. 
Actual construction of lines awoke many 
persons who had previously doubted the suc- 
cess of the program, and they began to make 
application for membership. Material short- 
ages slowed construction during World 
War II, but followirg the war materials be- 
gan, to come in again. 

From 1938 to now the rural electrification 

ogram has swelled from $13.11 donation to 
& $2 million organization. Midwest, which 
now has its main office in Roby, covers a ter- 
ritory 80 miles wide east and west and 40 
miles north and south. It serves more than 
3,200 members in Fisher, Scurry, Borden, 
Jones, Mitchell, Stonewall, Nolan, Kent, and 
Garza Counties. 

The cooperative now employees 27 persons, 
operating 11 truck and car units. In addi- 
tion to the Roby plant, Midwest has an office 
at Snyder. 

Through the period of growth Midwest has 
had five managers. Jones was the first, fol- 
lowed by Olen Yandell, Troy Peeples, and 
Lon Adams. Johnny Ammons is present 
manager. 

The electric cooperative program was 6s 
tablished originally to furnish electric power 
to areas without access to other sources. 
Midwest Electric, however, serves some areas 
already served by a private power company. 

Present directors of the cooperative are 
John Stavely, of Fluvanna; J. J. Henry, of 
Hermieigh; Grady Williams, of Snyder; Demp 
Carney, of Sweetwater; J. L. McArthur, of 
Rotan; Berman Harris, of Hamlin; and A A 
Aaron, of Rotan. Howard Davidson, of Lub- 
bock, is the attorney. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


r, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
essinows consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the Truman Library 
dinner in tribute to former President 
Truman. The meeting was held on 
saturday evening, May 8, at the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

GREETINGS AND TRIBUTE TO Harry S. TRuMAN 
py Hon. HerBert H. LEHMAN, OF New York, 
ar TRUMAN LuprarY, INC., DINNER, May 8, 
1954 
Reverend Clergy, Mr. Chairman, President 

Truman, Mrs. Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. 

Mayor, Governor Meyner, my colleagues in 

Congress, this is a heart-warming occasion. 

I am proud to be here and proud to have 

an opportunity, not only on behalf of my- 

self but of New York State, to speak briefly 
in tribute to a very great, a very much loved 

man, Harry S. Truman. Mr. President, I 

bring the affectionate congratulations of all 

New Yorkers. 

A word frequently and accurately used in 
reference to Harry Truman is “courage.” 
But true courage consists not in blindly 
overlooking danger, but in seeing and con- 
quering it. The truly brave are never char- 
acterized by insolence, arrogance, brutality, 
or uncontrolled passion. In the very time 
of danger, men of true courage are the most 
circumspect, the most considerate, and the 
most serene—while yet the most firm. 

Such a man is Harry Truman, blessed by 
this virtue above most others. And this 
virtue inspires all who come in contact with 
him. It is the keystone of his greatness. 

President Truman will be remembered in 
history long after his detractors have been 
forgotten. Nor should we speak of him, this 
vital, vigorous, modest man, sitting here 
glowing with energy, as if he belonged to 
the past. 

Harry Truman belongs very much to the 
present. There are millions of people in our 
land and abroad who today rightly regard 
Harry Truman as an inspiring leader of the 
forces of freedom and progress. 

I know that he will not let those people 
down. This humble man is in the ranks, 
fighting just as hard today as ever. 

I have spoken of the courage of Harry 
Truman in general, and he has demonstrated 
it in thousands of occasions. But Harry 
Truman’s record is one of specific perform- 
ance, 

Let me recall two examples of Harry Tru- 
man's courage and unswerving dedication to 
the cause of freedom—causes which have 
been very near my heart. 

One of the sharpest memories of my 5 
years of service in the Senate is that of a 
vain fight against the unwise and harmful 


There were only a handful of us who 
Openly opposed that bill in the Senate, and 
the same relative handful in the 
The vote on this bill in the House was 354 
to 20; in the Senate, 70 to 7. I am proud 


to say that I was one of the seven in 
Senate, 


Yet in 


the face of this steamroller vote, 
Truman just 24 hours after 


it took Harry 
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the bill was submitted to him to determine 
his course of action. He vetoed it—one of 
the most courageous acts of his admin- 
istration. 

The bill was passed over his veto, after an 
all-night debate in the Senate. History has 
already justified that veto, although as yet 
we have had only a taste of the evil features 
of that law. 

It is almost 4 years since that bill became 
law, and the Communist Party has not been 
registered yet, although hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent to set up 
an elaborate Government bureaucracy, for 
administrative proceedings and for court 
actions. In short, ‘the registration provi- 
sions of the Internal Security Act have proved 
wholly inadequate—preposterously so—for 
the effective control or exposure of even the 
Communist Party. Meanwhile the potential- 
ities for evil in that broad and sweeping 
statute—its incipient dangers—lie imbedded 
in our laws like a time bomb—aimed at labor 
unions, fraternal organizations, charitable 
foundations, and associations of every kind. 

The immigration provisions of that law 
turned out to be even worse in their effect 
than we thought. They have eaten deep 
into the prestige of the United States in the 
world abroad. Countless injustices have been 
and are being worked upon hundreds and 
thousands of individuals—all in the name 
of security. 

In 1952 the cruel and unjust immigration 
provisions of the Internal Security Act were 
incorporated into the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, again over 
the ringing veto of President Harry S. Tru- 
man. That veto was another act of far- 
sighted Truman statesmanship. ° 

These two iaws confer upon the Executive 
punitive and repressive powers which no 
executive should have. Those powers have 
already been used to ruin scores and hun- 
dreds of lives. Thus far the unjustified vic- 
tims have been, for the most part, aliens. 
But there are broad and coercive powers in 
those two laws which can be turned against 
American citizens, and American freedoms, 
too. 

We have reason, in the present atmosphere, 
to show concern. We have reason to pay 
honor to Harry S. Truman who had the 
courage, the wisdom, and the statesmanship 
to veto these two acts, and thus to label 
them for what they are. 

In honoring Harry Truman today, in 
pledging ourselves to support the Truman 
Library, we do well to recall the current 
significance of his past achievements, and to 
pledge ourselves to carry forward the ban- 
ners of freedom which he bore so courageous- 
ly and defended so manfully during his years 
of stewardship. 

I salute you, Mr. President. I wish the 
library well. With such efforts and ener- 
gies of which I shall be capable in the 
months and years ahead, I pledge myself to 
carry on, by your side with you, in the battles 
of today and those awaiting us tomorrow. 





One of the World’s Best Investments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following speech of out- 
standing importance made by James J. 
Wadsworth, deputy representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, be- 
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fore the annual business meeting of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Association for the 
United Nations, on April 30, 1954: 


AbDDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JAMES J. WaDSworTH, 
Deputy UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, BEFORE THE ROCH- 
ESTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
—SEMORIAL ART GALLERY THEATER, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1954. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE LONG HAUL 


We live in times that try men’s souls. Our 
times perhaps are even more difficult in some 
ways than the times Thomas Paine lived in— 
for we are engaged in a struggle between 
freedom and tyranny across the entire world. 
And this struggle is naturally aggravating 
and frustrating, and sometimes, I suppose, it 
is just human nature to throw up your 
hands and say: “What can we do about it 
anyway?” These are times which call for all 
the qualities which made America great— 
for all the courage, wisdom, and faith in our- 
selves and the cause of freedom that we can 
muster. But we also need additional quali- 
ties—and I think that perspective and pa- 
tience are perhaps the most sorely needed of 
these if we are to cope with our problems as 
well as our forefathers coped with theirs. 

We need perspective to realize that we are 
in for the long haul. We are saddled with 
leadership responsibilities, which we cannot 
escape, for solving exceedingly thorny world 
probelms which have defied human wit for 
decades and even certuries. Most of the 
problems we confront abroad have deep 
roots—they have histories of a sort which do 
not yield easily to the best efforts of even 
such a powerful Nation as the United States. 
Take the collective security problem, for ex- 
ample. It goes back at least 2,000 years to 
the Greek city states—and there is much in 
the history of Athens and Sparta which has 
meaning for us today. Yet, there are some 
who expect the United Nations to accom- 
plish more by a stroke of the pen, by the 
passage of a resolution, than has been 
achieved in all past history. 

We need patience to work steadily and ef- 
fectively on world problems over the long 
haul. It is self-defeating to hope that a 
burst of frenzied activity will unravel the 
Gordian knots; more likely, it will just draw 
them tighter. We cannot, for example, ex- 
pect to obtain real security by feverishly 
building a Maginot line which would ward 
off any aggressor in 1955, but only at the 
price of later economic collapse which could 
bring surrender without the firing of a single 
shot. 

Perspective and patience are as essential 
as military strength and political wisdom 
to our survival as a free Nation over the 
long haul. By the same token, these qual- 
ities are essential to our understanding of 
the United Nations and of its importance 
to us over the long haul. Yet, there are 
those who sell the United Nations short pre- 
cisely because of impatience and a lack of 
perspective. These people—when they look 
at international institutions—are either 
perfectionists or nihilists. They apparently 
want the millennium right now or nothing 
at all. 


We need to dispense with both the dark 
glasses of the cynics and the rose-colored 
glass of the stargazers—to look at the United 
Nations through the clear lenses of what it 
really is in the world as it really is. We 
need to make a hardheaded assessment of 
the United Nations and its value to us as 
Americans. We need to appreciate its im- 
perfections without losing sight of its im- 
portance. We need to direct our energies at 
making it work better, at using it intelli- 
gently and imaginatively as an important 
instrument for our foreign policy. 

Let me admit at the outset that the 
United Nations has not been able to live 
up to the expectations which many people 
had when it was launched in 1945. Cer- 
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tainly these expectations were far above 
what could reasonably be expected of any 
human institution in the relatively short 
span of 8 years. Certainly some of the sup- 
positions underlying the United Nations, 
such as the expectation that the great powers 
would act in concert to preserve the peace, 
have proved ill-founded. But I suggest that 
this is much less the fault of the instrument 
than of the states who assumed solemn 
responsibilities for making the instrument 
work effectively. I cannot conceive of any 
changes in the language of the charter, for 
example, which would have prevented the 
Soviet Union from using its power to pro- 
mote its foreign policy goals of weakening 
the democratic world and seeking to extend 
its dominion—that decision was made in 
the Kremlin and not in the halls of the 
United Nations. 

This is part of the difficult context in 
which the United Nations has been forced 
to work. It has borne the responsibilities of 
keeping world peace even though its ca- 
pacity to do this job has been badly under- 
mined by the defection of a powerful ele- 
ment of the police force which was supposed 
to have been at its disposal. So we do need 
perspective to appreciate both the limita- 
tions and the capabilities of the United Na- 
tions in the realistic context of a turbulent 
world. 

Now, there are guidelines which will help 
us cut through the superficiality of today’s 
headlines to gain realistic perspective about 
the United Nations. 

First, the United Nations is essential. It 
was born of, and is, sheer necessity. It is 
the latest step in the evolution of interna- 
tional organizations which began about a 
century ago. These organizations developed, 
“not because foreign offices were filled with 
stargazers, but because they were filled with 
hardheaded realists who found that it was 
practically advantageous for nations to work 
together on such common problems as the 
control of epidemics, improvement of postal 
services, etc. The European states, for ex- 
ample, began to collaborate on health and 
quarantine measures in the mid-19th cen- 
tury because the spread of plagues and epi- 
demics was a common danger to them all— 
because germs simply would not respect na- 
tional frontiers. As the world grew smaller, 
the demonstrable need for regular channels 
of international action spawned more inter- 
national agencies. And each of these de- 
veloped because it made more sense for 
nations to work through international in- 
stitutions than to work separately on com- 
mon problems. 

One of the best tests of need is to ask the 
¢ynic which United Nations activity he would 
do without. What plagues or epidemics 
which the United Nations has prevented 
would he let spread unchecked? Would he, 
for example, have preferred no United Na- 
tions action on the serious cholera epidemic 
in Egypt in 1947—-when previous such epi- 
demics had many times swept out of the 
Middle East to envelop Europe in black deaths 
which killed far more people than wars? 
Which of the hungry, homeless, and illiterate 
millions would the cynic see abandoned to 
despair and to communism? Which of our 
allies in the United Nations would he prefer 
to do without? 

The hard fact is that if we didn’t have the 
United Nations, the American people would 
be demanding that we create it—right now. 

Second, the United Nations works for our 
best interests. The objectives of the United 
Nations and of United States foreign policy 
are virtually identical. We are both striving 
for @ peaceful, secure, free, and prosperous 
world. Now this is not an accident—for we 
took the lead in establishing the United 
Nations, and our own ideas and ideals were 
written into its charter. It is important to 
remember that we did this because the bitter 

experience of American involvement in two 
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World Wars proved that we could not escape 
international responsibilities. Staying out 
of the League of Nations did not keep us 
out of World War II. In fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that if we 
had played a positive role in the League of 
Nations we might never have needed to send 
American boys to die on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy and Iwo Jima. 

Not only are the objectives of the United 
Nations and of the United States the same, 
but the activities of the United Nations run 
along the same lines as our activities. What- 
ever our temporary frustrations, we should 
not overlook the fact that we have consist- 
ently received the overwhelming support of 
the non-Soviet bloc members of the United 
Nations on thousands of ballots over the 
past 7 years—on an average of 45 to 50 
votes against 5 of the Soviet bloc. Now, I 
could understand misgivings about whether 
the United Nations is good for the United 
States if we were in the minority or if there 
were some sort of even split between support 
of our policies and of Soviet policies. But 
the fact is that our own policies on major 
issues have been considerably strengthened 
in impact as a result of strong support from 
other United Nations members. Take the 
question of Chinese Communist representa- 
tion in the United Nations for example. Our 
position has been upheld by the majority of 
United Nations members in more than 150 
separate votes in various United Nations 
bodies. Take Korea as another example. Our 
support so consistently numbered 55 out 
of the 60 member nations that the 5 Soviet 
bloc members desperately sought to con- 
coct issues on which they hoped to be out- 
voted by a slightly smaller majority. 

Where else could the free world have been 
so firmly cemented together? What other 
means could we have used to promote friend- 
ships, agreements, and alliances with so 
many other countries on so many matters? 
Could we indeed have exercised world leader- 
ship at all effectively in the vacuum left by 
the absence of the only world organization? 
Would even the most short-sighted cynic like 
to see a headline reading: “United Nations 
Dissolved; United States Stands Alone”? 

The hard fact is that if we didn't have 
the United Nations the American people to- 
day would be desperately seeking the same 
pattern of political support which we have 
been enjoying for 7 years. 

Third, the United Nations does work ef- 
fectively. Many of its programs produce 
results which could not be otherwise ob- 
tained; some of them produce greater re- 
sults at less cost than even we ourselves 
could bring about. In technical] assistance, 
for example, the United Nations is in a posi- 
tion to tap the skills of the whole world 
instead of just one country. Even though 
we have tremendous know-how here in 
America, we’d be hard-pressed to provide 
many Arctic fisheries experts or coffee grow- 
ing specialists. Our technical assistance 
dollars go farther in the United Nations 
program because they are matched by con- 
tributions from many other countries. And 
our aid channeled through the United Na- 
tions is free of political connotations—it is 
not susceptible to resentment and fears of 
imperialism on the part of sensitive and 
suspicious countries abroad. 

Shold we kiss off this type of help, and 
try to carry the whole load ourselves? 
Should we pay heavier taxes so that we can 
run our own show without bothering with 
foreign currencies? Should we take more 
of our experts from our own factories, 
mines and farms instead of working with 
foreigners? 

The hard fact is that if we didn’t have 
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selves toward greater economic and POliticay 
stability. 

Fourth, the United Nations has made en. 
couraging progress in dealing with its moet 
dificult problem—the maintenance of in. 
ternational peace and security. Some peo. 
ple, understandably critical of the United 
Nations effort in Korea, have Overlooked the 
fact that the United Nations was not ¢. 
signed originally to take collective action 
against the interests of any great power 
The expecation at San Prancisco was thy 
either the great powers would cooperate or 
that their failure to do 80 would leave the 
United Nations powerless in case of AggTes. 
sion launched or sponsored by one of the 
great powers. But Korea was such an g. 
gression—and the United Nations, far from 
being powerless, met the challenge becauss 
it was in our interests and its interests to 
stop aggression the first time it occurred, 
If we had let the Republic of Korea go un. 
der, there is not the slightest doubt tha 
the Communist leaders would have been 80 
emboldened to try and try again that we 
eventually would have been forced to fight 
on @ much larger scale and much closer tg 
our own shores. 

Now the United Nations did not provide ys 
all the support we had a right to expect in 
Korea. But the support it did provide was 
by no means insignificant. The fact that 
15 other United Nations members contrib. 
uted the equivalent of two divisions to the 
fighting in Korea saved many American 
lives, and a great deal more money than we 
have paid to the United Nations. If we had 
been forced to provide these two divisions 
ourselves, even at the World War II cost of 
$600 million a year, it would have dwarfed 
our annual contribution of $13 million to 
the United Nations proper. Some 45 other 
nations joined us in the United Nations 
strategic embargo which denied critical war 
materials to the Communist aggressors in 
Korea. And finally, all the non-Soviet biog 
members of the United Nations endorsed 
the United Nations action in Koreas 
unanimity of political support which is 
unique in modern history. 

But this is not all that the United Na 
tions contributed to our resistance of ag. 
gression in Korea. The fact that this was 
a@ United Nations rather than a United States 
action, the fact that the United Nations con- 
demned Communist aggression, put the 
whole operation on the basis of moral and 
political principle instead of simply Ameri- 
can self-interest. This made it completely 
impossible for the Communists to maintain 
that we were in Korea for imperialistic pure 
poses. The fact that United Nations s0l- 
diers of so many races, religions, and colors 
were in the battleline made it completely 
impossible for the Communists to maintain 
successfully that we were in Korea in a white 
man’s attempt to dominate colored people 
and restore colonialism. And the fact that 
Philippine and Thai soldiers, along with the 
Republic of Korea troops, were in the battle 
line with us kept it from being misinterpret 
ed as a struggle between western and eastern 
peoples. 

Where else could we have achieved even 
those results? Would the Ethiopians, the 
Turks, the Colombians, and other peoples 
far removed from Korea have sent thelr 
young men halfway around the world except 
for a United Nations cause? Would other 
countries have denied themselves the profits 
of lucrative trade with the aggressors except 
in the framework of a United Nations em- 
bargo? Would countries following 4 neu 
tralist foreign policy have taken a political 
stand on our side outside the framework of 
the United Nations? 

The hard fact is that if we didn’t have 
the United Nations, the American people 
would have sacrificed more and gained les 
in resisting an aggression we could not bavé 
ignored. 
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1954 
Most of these guidelines for @ realistic ap- 
aisal of the United Nations in the per- 

Pective of the long haul are reasonably well 
spewn to most Americans. But the United 
Nations, in many respects, is like an iceberg— 
much of its activities are below the surface 
of the daily headlines, and perhaps beyond 
the attention of busy people who, after all, 
nave to make a living at other things. I want 
to take a look now at an area of United Na- 
tions activities which I think will add addi- 
tional perspective to our examination of this 
young institution. 

"There are such things as wars that don't 

happen. There are the conflicts which are 

contained at the conference table and pre- 
yented from exploding on the battlefields. 

There is scarcely any area of the world free 

of deep-seated differences which could erupt 

into fighting if we did not have the United 

Nations machinery for containing, conciliat- 

ing, and mediating conflicts. 

And this is precisely the machinery which, 
in large part, has made the difference between 
an era of uneasy peace and a chain of explo- 
sions which most certainly would have spread 
into a third world war. 

The fact is that the United Nations is one 
of the best insurance bargains for the Amer- 
ican people and for other free peoples. It 
has provided you, the American citizen, and 
your counterpart in other free countries with 
a unique combination of life insurance, 
health and accident insurance, business in- 
surance, and fire insurance. As in the ma- 
jority of insurance investments, the holder 
of the policy may not fully appreciate the 
value of his insurance except in case of un- 
expected emergency or catastrophe. We may 
gripe about paying the premiums, small as 
they may be, and in the case of the United 
Nations they work out to 16 cents annually 
for each of us, but it seems to me that these 
are pretty cheap premiums to prevent wars 
from happening or to stop the ones that do 
happen short of atomic catastrophe. 

There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that United Nations conciliation and medi- 
ation activities have saved many lives and 
many billions of dollars as a result of effec- 
tive work in preventing dangerous situations 
from exploding into large-scale warfare. 

Let me give you three tangible examples 
of how this United Nations peace insurance 
has worked in preventing catastrophes. 
These are the cases brought into the United 
Nations concerning Palestine, Indonesia, 
and Kashmir. In each of these cases fight- 
ing had actually broken out and threatened 
to engulf millions of people and a consider- 
able number of countries—the loss of whose 
friendship, land areas and vital natural re- 
sources would have desperately threatened 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world. At the very least, these conflicts 
threatened to tear the free world apart in- 
ternally and pave the way for Communist 
expansion. At the most they might have 
triggered a third world war. 

Bringing these conflicts into the United 
Nations got them under control. There in 
the world forum, the majority of United 
Nations members were able to bring their 
collective moral and political suasion to bear 
on the combatants. Even though United 
Nations resolutions in these cases were not 
backed up by armed forces ready to go to 
the scene of the conflict and separate the 
combatants, they had such great moral force 
that they influenced the combatants to stop 
their fighting and start talking—to remove 
the conflicts from the battlefield to the con- 
ference table. The United Nations truce ne- 
gotiators and conciliation missions then pro- 
ceeded to the field and brought about a 
long-term armistice in Palestine, a peace 


\Weaty and independence for Indonesia and 
& long-term ceasefire between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir. 


Now, 
dene way of assessing the real value 


United Nations peaceful settlement 
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activities is to ask what the cost would have 
been in money and blood if the United Na- 
tions had failed in these three cases. Even 
a partial estimate shows for the United States 
alone the economic cost of war or rebellion 
in these areas—excluding possible military 
intervention—would have totaled many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

For example, the failure of Indian man- 
ganese supplies in 1949 because of a spread 
of the Kashmir conflict would have reduced 
United States steel production by as much 
as one-third in 1949 and 1950—unless we 
had drawn heavily on our own strategic 
stockpile. The loss of Indonesian rubber 
supplies would have reduced American con- 
sumption levels from 20 to 35 percent for at 
least 2 or 3 years until we could have brought 
new synthetic capacity into operation. The 
cutting off of Indonesian tin supplies would 
have precluded additions to our strategic 
stockpile, or reduced our consumption to a 
World War II level. 

Aside from the higher costs of using sub- 
stitute materials, increases in rubber and 
tin prices would have cost United States 
industry and Government stockpiling au- 
thorities as much as $1.2 billion over 3 years. 
Capital outlays for additions to American 
synthetic rubber capacity to replace Indo- 
nesian crude would have cost $200 to $300 
million. As much as $100 million of direct 
American private investments could have 
been destroyed, and markets which absorbed 
$1.6 billion im American exports in 1949 
would have been jeopardized. 

Contrast these estimated costs of many 
billions of dollars with the actual overall 
cost of United Nations mediation work for 
a 5-year period—a total of $3 million in 
Kashmir; less than $1 million in Indonesia; 
and some $9 million in Palestine. And, of 
course, the United States only contributed a 
share of these overall costs. So, we paid a 
few millions to save billions. 

No matter how you look at it, this is good 
insurance—it is one of the best insurance 
bargains in the world—and it certainly is 
one of the best investments that we and 
other free peoples can make in our own lib- 
erty, security, and well-being, 

Tonight I have outlined certain guidelines 
for evaluating the United Nations in per- 
spective. I have sought to show some of the 
cases in which I think the United Nations 
has proved of value to the American people. 
Let me add a word about the need for pa- 
tience. Time is almost always a necessary 
factor in healing wounds and solving con- 
flicts. Of course time is not neutral—it pro- 
vides only the opportunity to exercise wis- 
dom and judgment on thorny problems. But 
we do ourselves grave disservice if we take 
the all or nothing approach—if we try to 
slug our way through situations which can 
only be treated effectively by more careful 
and subtle processes. Let us not get too 
impatient with the United Nations because, 
on many occasions, it seems to do more talk- 
ing than acting. Let us not be so short- 
sighted as to criticize it as an endless de- 
bating society when our own experiences— 
from the New England town meetings to 
today's legislatures—show us that a good 
deal of talking is an essential prerequisite 
to action. Our task is not to do away with 
the talk but to help guide inescapable de- 
bates along the course which will do us and 
the United Nations the most good. 

If we can look at the United Nations with 
real perspective, and participate in it with 
patience and wisdom, I am fully convinced 
that it offers unique opportunities and real 
promise for helping us through the long haul 
to a far better world for ourselves and our 
children. As a human institution operated 
by human beings, let us recognize its weak- 
nesses, understand its inevitable limitations, 
but appreciate its value to everything we 
stand for. 
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Anniversary of Israeli Independence 
and United States Recognition Spot- 
lights Apparent Changes in American 
Policy in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
on May 14, 1948, that the beleaguered 
State of Israel declared its independence, 
and it was on that very same day that 
President Truman announced American 
recognition of the new state and its gov- 
ernment. 

A wave of gratification swept over the 
United States that day, 6 years ago to- 
morrow, for the success of the brave peo- 
ple of little Israel in winning through to 
freedom and independence, following the 
path pioneered here in this country in 
1776. Our common interest in freedom 
and in democracy provided a kinship 
among the two nations and, in fact, 
among the people of Israel and free peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Israel has had a hard and rocky road 
to travel in these past 6 years—trying to 
absorb the hundreds of thousands of the 
persecuted and oppressed, the sick and 
lame, and halt and blind, the homeless 
and the stateless among Europe’s sur- 
viving Jewish population into a tiny na- 
tion and into a nation under armed at- 
tack from hostile neighbors. 

During all of that difficult period, the 
people of the United States have ap- 
plauded their efforts. During most of 
that time the Government of the United 
States has reflected in its official policy 
the sentiment of Americans generally in 
favor of a secure Israel and a sound 
Israeli economy. 

In the list year and a half, however, 
we have seen a gradual change in em- 
phasis on the part of the State Depart- 
ment—a precipitate willingness to blame 
Israel for every border incident arising 
out of the tensions and undying hos- 
tility of the neighboring nations, a cater- 
ing to the politicians in those neighbor- 
ing nations whose primary objective has 
been for 6 years the destruction of 
Israel. 

This attitude, Mr. Speaker, disturbs 
me deeply. I know it disturbs many 
Americans of all religions. Constitu- 
ents of mine of the Jewish faith are par- 
ticularly conscious of the developing 
negativism of American official policy 
toward Israel, but they are not alone in 
that feeling. 

The State Department seems to think 
that arms aid extended to Near East 
nations dedicated to the destruction of 
Israel will not be used for any such 
aggressive purpose but will be used only 
for defense. What guaranties does it 
have of that? 

EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE 

DEPARTMENT 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
recently addressed an inquiry to Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, 
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prior to his departure for Geneva, rais- 
ing several pertinent questions on this 
matter. My letter was prompted by the 
agreement of this Nation to extend arms 


aid to Iraq. 
The letter was as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. Water Bepet. SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. s 

Dear Sm: In the absence of Secretary 
Dulles, who is now in Geneva, I am address- 
ing this inquiry to you in the hope of 
obtaining a prompt explanation of the De- 
partment’s position in regard to the ship- 
ment of arms and other military equipment 
to certain Middle East nations. 

Since the announcement Sunday of Amer- 
ican arms aid to Iraq, I have received numer- 
ous protests from residents of my congres- 
sional district that such a step will tend to 
increase not only the explosive tension in 
the Middle East but the dangers of renewed 
warfare. I am sure you agree that this 
country should not take any step which 
would encourage any of the Middle Eastern 
nations to precipitate a new outbreak in 
that troubled area. 

In view of this possibility, I should like 
to know— 

1. What steps, if any, have have been 
taken by the State Department to guarantee 
that arms aid extended to Iraq or others 
of the Arab States surrounding Israel, pre- 
sumably to deter Communist aggression, will 
not be used instead to support renewed 
ageression against Israel? 

2. What steps, if any, have been taken 
by the State Department to urge these same 
nations finally to abandon the continued 
state of war they have maintained in re- 
gard to Israel, and to agree to conferences 
and negotiations leading to a peace treaty 
and to a state of real peace? 

3. What prospects does the Department 
foresee for the solution of Near East ten- 
sions and warlike incidents through diplo- 
matic procedures as between Israel and her 
antagonistic neighbors? 

4. What value to United States foreign- 
policy objectives exists in the extension of 
arms aid to nations which maintain as their 
primary national objective the destruction 
of a democracy in their midst which is not 
only friendly to the United States but which 
won its independence largely as a result 
of the United States intercession? 

Your answers to these questions would be 
deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wr.t1aM T. GRANAHAN. 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is the an- 
swer I have received from the State 
Department: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 5, 1954. 
Hon. Wr.11am T. GraNaHANn, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Grananan: I refer to your letter 


appropriating 
military assistance to the Near East. 


I should like to make the following spe- 
elfic comments with regard to the first ques- 


tion raised in your letter concerning steps 
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taken by the Department of State to guar- 
antee that arms aid extended to Iraq will not 
be used against Israel: 

Should there be developments in the Near 
East showing that the policies of any gov- 
ernment in that area receiving our military 
aid are no longer based on consideration of 
legitimate self-defense, the United States 
Government would immediately reassess not 
only its aid program, but its basic policy to- 
ward the countries concerned. On February 
25, 1954, President Eisenhower said, in con- 
nection with the announcement of grant 
United States military assistance to Pakistan, 
that “if our aid to any country * * * is mis- 
used and directed against another in aggres- 
sion I will undertake immediately, in ac- 
cordance with my constitutional authority, 
appropriate action both within and without 
the U. N. to thwart such aggression. I would 
also consult with the Congress on further 
steps.” The attitude of the President in this 
matter is consistent with the position taken 
jointly by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France on May 25, 1950, re- 
garding the supply of arms and war materiel 
to the Arabs and Israel. The Tripartite Dec- 
laration of that date provides, inter alia, that 
“The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation.” 

The decision to grant military assistance 
to Iraq was not taken suddenly or without 
careful consideration. Any effective plan for 
the defense of the Middle East must involve 
Iraq, which is strategically located with ref- 
erence to the important Persian Gulf area 
and is on the pathway from the Caucasus to 
the eastern Mediterranean. The under- 
standing recently concluded between the 
United States and Iraq was the result of a 
request from the Government of Iraq made 
in March 1953. Under this understanding, 
which conforms to the requirements of the 
Mutual Security Act, the Government of 
Iraq agrees not to undertake any act of ag- 
gession against any other state and that the 
aid furnished will be used solely to main- 
tain internal security and to provide for its 
legitimate self-defense. Included in the 
understanding is a provision that “assistance 
will be provided subject to the provisions of 
applicable legislative authority and will be 
related in character, timing and amount to 
international development in the area.” 

With regard to your second question as to 
steps which have been taken to encourage 
negotiations leading to a peace treaty and 
to a state of real peace between Israel and 
the Arab States: 

The United States has endeayored to foster 
the establishment of stable conditions along 
the borders and to encourage a peaceful ad- 
justment of relations between the Arab 
States and Israel. The United States has 
joined repeatedly in the United Nations de- 
liberations toward this end and have taken 
diplomatic action outside of the United Na- 
tions as well. The United States will con- 
tinue to contribute as best it can to efforts 
to bring harmony to the area. However, the 
primary responsibility for bringing about an 
enduring settlement of Near East problems 
lies with the governments of the states con- 
cerned. In order to achieve such a settle- 
ment, both Israel and the Arab States will 
have to modify their present attitudes. It is 


trol machinery of the United Nations. 

With regard to your third question con- 
cerning the prospects for the solution of 
Near East tensions through diplomatic pro- 
cedures: 

A sober analysis of the history of the Arab- 
Israel dispute makes it evident that the prob- 
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ability of an early and formal settlement fg 
extremely remote. The solution of this gic. 
pute does not lie in the direct approach by 
outside powers, but rather in a Step-by-step 
reduction of tensions in an effort to create 
conditions under which a comprehensiye 
peace might be established. The Uniteg 
States will continue to encourage the creg. 
tion of an atmosphere in which long-term 
solutions would be constructively examineq 

With regard to your fourth question con- 
cerning the value to the United States of a 
program of arms aid to the Middle East: 

The Department believes that it is in the 
interest of the United States to take such 
measures as it can to promote the defense 
capabilities and the internal security of the 
Near East area while at the same time taking 
all possible precautions to insure. that the 
arms supplied will be used for the p 
for which they are intended. In this area, 
as in other areas, the Department considers 
that it would be unrealistic and dangerous 
to defer preparations for security pending 
final solutions to all disputes which may 
exist among States in the area. The provi. 
sions of arms to both Italy and Yugoslavia 
notwithstanding the Trieste dispute as wel! 
as the granting of military assistance to 
Pakistan and our willingness sympatheti. 
cally to consider a similar request from India 
notwithstanding the Kashmir issue, might be 
cited in this connection. Notwithstanding 
the fear and resentment felt toward Israel by 
the Arab States, the Department does not 
believe that the destruction of Israel is the 
primary national objective of these states or 
that they possess the intention or capability 
of adopting a policy of military aggression 
against Israel. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
SOLUTION IN A STEP-BY-STEP REDUCTION OF 
TENSIONS 

It will be seen from this reply, Mr, 
Speaker and from the statements made 
recently by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, that our State Department takes 
a position of exaggerated neutralism if 
not disguised anti-Israel bias in the Near 
Eastern situation. 

This paragraph in the letter from As- 
sistant Secretary Thruston B. Morton is 
particularly interesting: 

A sober analysis of the history of the Arab- 
Israel dispute makes it evident that the 
probability of an early and forma! settlement 
is extremely remote. The solution of this 
dispute does not lie in the direct approach 
by outside powers, but rather in a step by- 
step reduction of tensions in an effort to 
create conditions under which a comprehen- 
sive peace might be established. The United 
States will continue to emcourage the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere in which long-term 
solutions would be constructively examined. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we are not 
contributing to a step-by-step reduction 
of tensions by sending arms to nations 
anxious to destroy Israel—nations which 
need economic help rather than military 
help if they are to overcome their envy 
of industrious Israel and raise the stand- 
ard of living of their own people. It is 
hard to see how all the arms and equip- 
ment in the world could enable Iraq, for 
instance, to withstand a Soviet attack 
without help from the rest of the free 
world. If the Red army is going to move 
in that direction, taking the risk of pre- 
cipitating world war, would the rest of 
the world expect Iraq to hold the Reds 
off alone? 


19: 
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Tax Reduction and a Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor», I include the following: 


Our goal of @ balanced budget will be 
achieved only by cutting Federal expendi- 
tures below their current level. Unques- 
tionably, this cam be done. However, this 
is only one-half of the coin. The other 
half is a program of gradual tax reduction, 
particularly for individual income taxpay- 
ers. This is necessary because, as Govern- 
ment spending declines, individual spend- 
ing must increase if the economy is to be 
kept at a high level. Individuals must be 
allowed to retain a larger share of their 
earnings through a sound tax-reduction 
program. 

Advocates of high taxes often ignore the 
fact that high tax rates do not necessarily 
mean high tax yields. No matter how high 
tax rates may be, tax yields will be low unless 
the economy of the country is in high gear. 
A tax program should be designed to in- 
crease economic activity. If it is so de- 
signed, tax yields will remain at a high 
level, even though rates are lowered. This 
fact is demonstrated by our experience from 
1921 to 1929. 

Individual income-tax rates were reduced 
six times during the 1920’s. A comparison 
of the first two tables annexed hereto shows 
that the cuts in individual income-tax rates 
made during the years from 1921 to 1929 
did not result in a net loss of revenue. Dur- 
ing each of those years not only was the 
budget balanced but there was a substantial 
surplus, 

Let us take the case of an individual tax- 
payer, married and with two dependents. 
From 1921 to 1929 his effective tax rate was 
reduced from 1.4 percent to one-tenth of 
1 percent if he made $5,000 a year, from 5.3 
percent to four-tenths of 1 percent if he 
made $10,000, from 18.3 percent to 8.3 per- 
cent if he made $50,000, and from 31.1 per- 
cent to 14.9 percent if he made $100,000. 

Despite these tax cuts, revenues (on a lia- 
bility basis) from individual income taxes 
increased from $719,387,106 in 1921 to $1,001,- 
938,147 in 1929—an increase of about 30 
percent. A similar percentage increase 
would bring in about $9 billion of additional 
tax yields today. 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
was well aware of the fact that prosperity 
(with attendant high tax yields) may be pro- 
moted by a sound tax-reduction program. 
For example, economic conditions in 1923 
were similar to those in 1953. Business had 
started out well at the beginning of the year 
and then had declined; 1923 was classified 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search as “prosperity, recession.” Mellon 
Predicted that prosperity could be main- 
tained if taxes were cut, and his recommen- 
dation was followed early in 1924. Mellon’s 
prediction proved correct. Production which 
had fallen during the first half of 1924 rap- 
idly recovered in the second half; 1924 was 
classified by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
Search as “mild depression, revival.” It will 
be noted that tax revenues from individual 
income-tax payers (on @ ability basis) were 
$61,666,133 in 1923, In 1924 they had al- 
ready increased to $704,265,390. Thereafter, 
despite comparatively large tax cuts, they 
continued to increase until they had passed 
the billion mark, 
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Tt is significant that during the period 
from 1921 to 1929, when these tax policies 
were in effect, the national income increased 
from $69.5 billion to $83.3 billion. (See 
table III.) 

The conclusion which the experience of the 
1920’s compels is that judicious cuts in in- 
dividual income tax rates have the effect 
of increasing the prosperity of the Nation, 
and that it is primarily the level of pros- 
perity which determines tax yields, and not 
tax rates. 

In comparing our present situation with 
the 1920's it should be further borne in mind 
that today our tax rates in the high brack- 
ets are not designed primarily for revenue 
purposes, but are the legacy of the social 
philosophies of the New Deal and Pair Deal. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 
if tax rates were reduced from the present 
maximum of 91 percent to a maximum of 
50 percent the revenue loss (estimated by 
mathematical projection) would barely ex- 
ceed $1 billion out of almost $30 billion 
collected from individual income taxpayers. 

It would seem to be unquestionable that 
tax-rate cuts today would have an even 
more beneficial effect on the economy than 
they had in the 1920’s when taxes, even 
in the highest brackets, were a relatively 
light burden. 


Taste I 


Level of net income 


$719, 387, 106 

861, 057, 308 

661, 666, 133 

704, 265, 390 

734, 555, 183 

732, 470, 790 

830, 639, 434 

1, 164, 254, 037 
1, 001, 938, 147 

TasBie III.—National income 


[Billions of dollars] 
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Coal Areas Need Federal Aid Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 

Coat Areas NEED Feperat Ai Now 

With 150,000 miners unemployed and the 
Plight of Pennsylvania’s coal regions getting 
worse day by day, the need of prompt Gov- 
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ernment action in the matter has become 
increasingly urgent. 

Community leaders in the hard coal coun- 
ties, which have a population of more than 
1 million persons, have made it clear at 
Washington that they are not seeking any 
Federal handouts. What they want for the 
people, now suffering because of the sick- 
ness of the coal industry, is the opportunity 
to be gainfully employed. 

They believe the Government can help 
them achieve that reasonable goal, and they 
have backed up their belief with a number of 
suggestions which were placed before Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on Tuesday. 

The President's evident concern with the 
problem is encouraging. He had discussed 
it on Monday at a meeting with Senator 
Durr, which was the prelude to the larger 
conference the following day, attended by 
Senator MarTIn, Governor Fine, a number 
of congressmen from this State and repre- 
sentatives of the coal industry, the miners’ 
union and the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission. 

The President was described afterward as 
very responsive to the proposals submitted 
to him for rehabilitation of the coal regions, 

These were mainly concerned with the an- 
thracite areas, but they could, with certain 
exceptions, be applied also to meeting the 
equally grave problems in the soft coal areas. 

Among the suggestions were transfer of 
certain Federal agencies to the coal regions; 
use of Federal road funds to finance con- 
struction in the area, thereby absorbing sur- 
plus workers; use of abandoned mine work- 
ings for defense storage purposes; assign< 
ment of future Federal military and civil 
installations to the coal regions; a refores- 
tation program to restore natural resources 
of lumber to a region that once provided 
wood and wocd products; Federal clearance 
of the Lehigh Valley flood project and re- 
study of the Susquehanna River Authority 
project; consideration of coal counties in the 
development program in the field of atomic 
energy, and expansion of Government re- 
search on the use of anthracite in metailur- 
gical fields. 

In addition, at the prior meeting between 
Mr. Eisenhower and Senator Durr, the plan 
to export large quantities of hard and soft 
coal to Europe was discussed. 

If there has been any puzzlement in Wash- 
ington as to precisely how the Government 
might come to the rescue of the depressed 
coal areas and their people, the numerous 
suggestions made at the two conferences 
should put an end to it. Some of these pro- 
posals may turn out to be impracticable; but 
most of them need only the weight of admin- 
istration endorsement to become effective, 
with unquestionably large benefits. 

It has been the misfortune of the coal re- 
gions to be dependent for many years upon 
a@ one-industry economy. The decline of the 
coal industry has been due to a number of . 
factors, including the stiff competition from 
other fuels, and the labor strife and suc- 
cessive strikes fomented by John L. Lewis. 
But the consequences of that decline have 
been disastrous to tens of thousands of 
Pennsylvanians, who are out of work or 
whose income has been diminished because 
of lowered coal production. 

Senator Martin told newsmen following 
the meeting with the President that “we are 
going to get results.” Not only those imme- 
diately concerned will hope so, but all other 
Pennsylvanians who see the prosperity and 
welfare of their State threatened by the 
continuing distress in the coal counties. 

There should no longer be any question at 
Washington whether the Government should 
help in this crisis but only how it may help 
in the most practical fashion. With the 
President displaying active sympathy in the 
matter, positive action should no longer be 
delayed. 
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The Sandstone Creek Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
and enclosure from Mr. Elmer T. Peter- 
son, of the Oklahoma Publishing Co.: 

Tue DaILy OKLAHOMAN— 
OxKLanomaA Crry TIMES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 10, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILuer, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frrenp: Many thanks for your letters. 

I thought you would surely be interested 
in a letter I wrote to Dwight Payton today. 
It is self-explanatory, but if there are any 
details you would like, I will be glad to supply 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 
E.mer T. PETERSON. 


May 10, 1954. 
Mr. Dwicut PayrTon, 
Overbrook, Kans. 

Dear DwicutT: Your letter of May 7 just 
came to me, as I was out on a trip Friday 
afternoon and Saturday, getting the upper 
Washita story at first hand. 

Anyone who says that the Sandstone Creek 
flood overflowed the spilways is a liar or 
grossly ignorant, because the official facts 
and figures completely disprove any such 
allegation. 

Before going into the amazingly favorable 
data, I will mention what I presume to be 
the fallacious basis of what you report hav- 
ing come from the Army engineers’ office. 

The SCS men were right with us all the 
time, giving us technical facts and figures, 
and they are always very conscientious and, 
as you well know, never overstate their case. 

Near the mouth of Sandstone Creek there 
is a crooked channel, clogged with logs. The 
completion of the project includes rectifying 
this channel. They have been unable to do 
this, due to chronic shortage of funds, s0 
when the 10-inch cloudburst came down 
the Washita River from above the Sand- 
stone project, as described in the news 
stories, there was slight flooding of the bot- 
tomland at the mouth of the creek, due 
to the combined backwater action of the 
Washita River itself and the clogging I 
mentioned. We crossed the Sandstone only 
half a dozen miles above its confluence with 
the Washita, and it was plainly evident that 
the water had not filled the creek more than 
half full. I have photographs plainly show- 
ing this. If you have a map of the Stand- 
stone project you will note that there is 
quite a stretch of the creek, beginning at its 
mouth, where no detention dams could be 
placed at the mouths of the smal tributary 
creeks, so one would naturally expect a cer- 
tain amount of runoff to produce trouble at 
the mouth. But even so, the whole water- 
shed project did its work so well that there 
wouldn't have been any overflowing of the 
Sandstone Creek bank had it not been for 
the congestion noted above. The whole set- 
up did the job far better than any of us ex- 
pected. L. L. Males, president of the Secu- 
rity State Bank, Cheyenne, Okla. (former 
president of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation) knows the whole story backward 
and forward, being highly active in the dis- 
trict conservation setup, and he says that 
the entire cloudburst was worse than the 
one which occurred on the Sandstone Creek 
in 1934, when a 14-inch rain fell within 1 
day, because the storm area was twice as 
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large. The 1934 flood did a vast amount of 
damage all the way down the Washita 
River, drowning several persons and de- 
stroying crops, property, and bridges. So 
the flood of April 29 would have done more 
damage than the one in 1934 if it had not 
been for the great load taken off the flood 
by the Sandstone Creek project. On the 
Sandstone watershed figures show that the 
total rainfall within 2-day period was more 
than 6 inches, of which about 4 inches or 
more fell during the same period that the 
10-inch cloudburst hit the top of the water- 
shed, west of the Sandstone area and over 
into Texas. It was said that in one spot 
in Texas there were 12 inches. Yet we found 
by traveling over the area from Sandstone 
down to Clinton that there was no appre- 
ciable flood around Clinton, and the flooding 
above that area was not great, and was 
caused entirely by water coming from un- 
treated subwatersheds. 


We inspected several of the detention 
dams, at least half a dozen. As you know, 
the engineering calculations are made so 
that each reservoir is built in proporton to 
watershed area, the bigger the watershed, the 
bigger the reservoir. So I assume that these 
dams were typical. On No. 16 the water was 
still coming out of the drawdown pipe from 
drop inlet, after 6 days. Here it was easy to 
see where the high-water mark was, and it 
was not more than 18 inches above the then 
level, and not more than 2 feet above the per- 
manent pool. That means that the flood pool 
of the dam (above the permanent pool) had 
not held more than a very small fraction of 
capacity. I would judge the flood pool at its 
highest was not more than one-fifteenth or 
gne-twentieth full. 


Not a single 1 of the 24 detention dams 
had its flood pool filled. Not a single one 
of them had water running over the spillway. 
All of them could have taken a far larger 
amount of water than what came into them 
as runoff. They performed perfectly. And 
because they performed perfectly, Sandstone 
Creek was held very easily within its banks 
all the way down, until it reached the mouth 
area, and then a slight overflow developed 
purely because of the abnormal conditions I 
related, and not because any of the deten- 
tion dams had failed to do its job properly. 
In fact they surpassed all expectations and 
everybody was delighted except the Army 
engineers, who wanted to see the project fail, 
and who, apparently, have tried to pick up 
some irrelevant detail and make it appear 
to be an argument against the SCS program. 

Among the people who made the trip were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Peters (producers of 
the Tuttle Creek Story), L. L. Males, former 
president of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Jess Dewees, chairman of the Upper 
Washita Conservation District and the 
pioneer watershed flood control man of Okla- 
homa, a farmer; Curtis Murphy, a big farmer 
and conservationist of Clinton area; Glenn 
Beecham of the Clinton regional SCS office; 
Alvin Clement, regional conservationist; Pete 
Ottinger, Work Unit Conservationist at Clin- 
ton; Harold Dedrick, farm department man- 
ager of WKY radio and TV, Oklahoma City 
(a former county agent who has wide ex- 
perience and background). They will all 
substantiate what I have said. All are high- 
ly enthusiastic about the Sandstone project 
and the one at Clinton, especially. That is 
the one where the city of Clinton gets its 
water supply from a small 10-mile square 
subwatershed (Little Monument Creek), by 
reason of insoak produced by conservation 
treatment, without help from detention 
dams. We inspected that earlier in the day 
and saw the incredible sight of a good flow 
of crystal-clear water coming down that 
creek, from springs replenished by conserva- 
tion treatment, though the past 28 months 
have been the dryest in its history, and that 
same creek had been dry in the 1930 era be- 
cause of the drought that was not as great as 
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that of 1952-53. In other words, the Clinto, 
people are now depending for their Supply 
on water that fell on this little Subwatersheg 
prior to 1952. The indexes of Prosperity oy 
that subwatershed are also very consPicuoys, 
by comparison with adjacent watersheds 
You are at liberty to quote as you like from 
the foregoing. 
Sincerely yours, 
Exmer T. Pereasoy, 





Federal Pay Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Post Office ang 
Civil Service urging Federal pay in. 
creases: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee, I am pleased to appear before the 
committee on behalf of our loyal Federal 
empioyees who I believe to be most deserving 
of a substantial increase in compensation, 

The Federal employees in my district in 
Los Angeles County, Calif., have consist. 
ently felt the pressure of increased living 
costs and it is, indeed, difficult for them to 
provide their families with the bare neces. 
sities of living. As you all know, it is neces. 
sary for many of such employees to seek out- 
side employment in order to properly care for 
their families. From the letters I have re- 
ceived from my constituents, and to my own 
personal knowledge, there are numerous 
hardship cases among our Federal employees 
due to the present inadequate wage scale. 
Of course, this means that the lower bracket 
employees are feeling the pressure the 
hardest. 

The testimony before the committee for 
several years past has established the fact 
that it would rquire between a 20- and 25- 
percent salary increase to bring the Federal 
employees’ income up to a rate paralleling 
the increased cost of living. 

There are many bills pending before the 
committee proposing various increases for 
Federal employees. I have always supported 
reasonable and just benefits for the em- 
ployees of our Federal service, and I am again 
most anxious to see them treated justly, 
and I hope that the committee in its wisdom, 


will decide on an adequate increase which . 


will enable these employees to meet theif 
necessary obligations and save something 
for the future. 

We all know that the Government is con- 
tinuously losing employees to private indus- 
try where they secure wages more in line 
with the increased cost of living. It is # 
the distinct advantage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only to seek and obtain the best 
qualified persons but to retain their services 
wherever possible. It is just good business 
to do so. The turnoyer in this service has 
reached a starting proportion due entirely, 
in my opinion, to the inadequancy and unat- 
tractiveness of the Federal pay scale and the 
working conditions. The process of Ccoi- 
stantly training mew employees certainly 
does not increase the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral service, in which’ we have all taken 
such just pride throughout the years. 

In my judgment, a pay raise is long over 
due for our deserving Federal employees and 
I trust the committee will promptly and 
favorably report a substantial increase 
their compensation, 
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The Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Daily Mirror of May 3, 1954, which in- 
cludes a reference to my proposed 
amendment to the Armed Forces appro- 
priation bill dealing with troop commit- 
ments abroad: 

THe GENEVA CONFERENCE 


It is already clear that the Geneva Con- 
ference, from an American standpoint, is a 
failure. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is returning to the United States; Gen. 
Walter B. Smith, Under Secretary, has gone 
over to represent us. 

The Geneva Conference was called to set- 
tle the Korean problem by a political agree- 
ment. That is no longer the main issue. 
Now the Indochina situation looms larger 
than a Korean settlement. 

On both issues the United States stands 
isolated. John Foster Dulles fights to keep 
allies for our cguntry; he labors to prevent 
isolation from becoming a fixed condition. 
But it does not look as though he might 
succeed. 

“Isolationism” is a bad word in American 
parlance. It has been developed into a cam- 
paign issue and our children in the schools 
have been taught that nothing can be more 
horrible than an isolationist. 

But now we have become isolated against 
our wishes. Our Secretary of State goes to 
Geneva to find that his country has no allies; 
that France wants the United States to take 
over the Indochina war but will make no 
concessions to American opinion; that Great 
Britain will not join in such an enterprise, 
will not even send a token force such as she 
sent to Korea. 

The British are utilizing Geneva to cater 
to the master of Chinese intrigue, Premier 
Chou En-lai of Red China, trained in Moscow, 
more orthodoxly Marxist than Malenkov, a 
hater of the United States and Great Britain 
and all other so-called white men. The 
British may end up with some kind of trade 
deal at the expense of the United States, 
So antagonistic to the United States has 
British public opinion become that it is even 
possible that Winston Churchill can win a 
political victory by a deal with Red China 
against the United States. 

France wants a partition of Indochina be- 
tween France and the Soviet Universal State, 
asort of 38th parallel, based on a truce. In 
& word, France wants peace, no matter how 
temporary, at any price. Otherwise, France 
desires that the United States take over this 


— and that would mean to take it over 
one, 


There is no question but that the Eisen- 
hower administration would like to solve 
this problem by taking on the Indochina 
war and fighting it to a finish. Such a con- 
clusion must be reached from the Nixon 
of-the-record speech. It was, when finally 
Published, the most honest presentation of 
American policy on this subject we have 
yet had. It was a speech which was ob- 
viously designed to give our allies notice of 
What the American Government hoped to do. 
_But American public opinion is antagonis- 
tic to sending huge numbers of American 
boys to be slaughtered in Indochina or to 
le there of tropical diseases. Therefore, the 
‘dministration hems and haws and tries it 
tis way today and that way tomorrow. The 
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American people are not convinced that 
America’s best interests will be served by the 
Indochina war. 

An excellent example of this uncertainty 
was the 2-day debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over the issue of the use of troops 
in overseas wars. Representative FREDERIC 
R. Coupert, Jr., introduced a measure to 
forbid the President to engage freely in war 
without consulting Congress, except in in- 
stances covered by existing treaties, and for 
immediate defense from attack. The Presi- 
dent had said that he would not make war 
without consulting Congress. 

It would therefore seem that the Presi- 
dent’s views and CoupDErtT’s views are identi- 
cal. It was expected that the Coudert pro- 
posal would pass, as most Representatives, 
Republican and Democratic, 
Coudert resolution. Then the Republican 
leadership got busy to oppose any limitation 
on the powers of the President. Their argu- 
ment was that in this ticklish situation the 
President must have a free hand. 

The Republican leadership maintains a 
fixed policy of always opposing any limita- 
tion upon the powers of the President. The 
Republicans are placed in an awkward posi- 
tion because they had attacked Harry Tru- 
man for an abuse of power in precisely the 
same kind of situation where they now de- 
mand freedom of action for Eisenhower. 
They criticized Truman for going into war 
without authority from Congress. 

It looks as though the United States might 
face the alternatives at Geneva of accepting 
the role of an isolated nation, or of bowing 
to the demands of Chou En-lai, or of getting 
out with as much dignity as possible. World 
leadership has at last run the circle to 
isolation. 


Unfair to the Poor Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks; I include in 
the Recorp today a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Andover, N. Y., with 
respect to the inequity of our social- 
security system as it now operates: 

Anpover, N. Y., April 1, 1954. 
Representative OsTERTAG, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The social-security system as it 
stands is very unfair to the poor man, who 
has labored hard and continuously ever since 
social security was put into effect, but has 
not been allowed to contribute to it. In my 
own case, I have been a laborer in the high- 
way division of the State of New York from 
1936 to 1952. The State did not give social- 
security rights until 1954. I worked until 
I was 78 years old, because the older men 
were the best workers and they were allowed 
to work. We never received time and a half 
for overtime and wages were very small. No 
chance for anything but a mere living, in 
hopes of gaining social security. I worked 
all through the war, keeping roads ready and 
sanded at all hours of the night, working by 
hand, as there was no machinery as there is 
now. The soldiers were granted social-secu- 
rity credits for their time spent in the Army. 
Why not us soldiers here at home, who kept 
things moving to them? I think the Fed- 
eral Government should rectify this neglect. 
I had an operation for cataract of one eye 
and used up my savings fast; now there is 
@ cataract in the other eye and my sight is 
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totally gone. My wife is totally deaf. Yet 
we have to live. They are retiring all around 
us at 65 on social-security benefits. Don’t 
you think that men who have worked past 
70 on small wages are entitled to social-secu- 
rity benefits? 

Why try to do so much for the poor in 
foreign countries and leave the decent poor 
man at home without social security? Don’t 
delay too long in doing something to help us 
old fellows, for time is running short for us. 

Hoping God will give you and your fellow 
Congressmen the courage and insight to do 
what is right and just for all, I remain, 

Yours, 
James M. Dean. 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 


10, 1954: 
PBI TRaDIrion 


Those whom the immense prestige of the 
FBI makes slightly uncomfortable will ob- 
tain considerable reassurance in Don White- 
head’s 30-year-anniversary interview with 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The only picture in the office of the FBI 
Director is that of his first boss, Attorney 
General Harlan F. Stone, later Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


That helps bring Mr. Hoover's role back 
into focus. It recalls that Mr. Stone, who 
had made a name for support of civil rights 
as dean of the Columbia Law School, was 
appointed by President Coolidge to reorgan- 
ize the Department of Justice, which had 
shown irresponsibility in the last years of 
President Wilson’s administration, and 
something worse under President Harding. 

Not only did Mr. Stone back Mr. Hoover's 
policy of basing promotion on merit, regard- 
less of political pressures; on one occasion 
he complained that a party hack who had 
been discharged had not been let go soon 
enough, 

There is importance also in the personal 
relationship of the two men. Though Mr. 
Stone’s manner was stern at first, he later 
made a point of meeting Mr. Hoover, and 
chatting with him, when he had become 
chief of the Nation’s highest tribunal. These 
talks cannot have failed to contribute to the 
FBI’s tradition. 

Within 5 years of his appointment, the 
methods established by Mr. Hoover began to 
pay off. The country woke up to discover 
that leading criminals, who had been un- 
loosed on the country by the prohibition 
era, and seemed invulnerable, were being 
eliminated one by one. 

But neither Chief Justice Stone nor the 
FBI Director could have contemplated 30 
years ago the difficult periods in which the 
organization would be compelled to func- 
tion. First came World War II and the dan- 
ger to internal security. There followed 
the cold war and the stepped-up problem 
of rooting out Communist infiltration, espe- 
cially in Government. 

Vastly expanded burdens were placed on 
the PBI. This called for maintaining qual- 
ity of performance in an increased volume 
of business; it also demanded something 
equally difficult—that the PBI keep its head. 
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In-an era that has become familiar with 
the mrethods of Hitler's Gestapo and Russia's 
MVD, it should not be mecessary to labor 
the point that any secret police organiza- 
tion, by its very nature, is potentially dan- 
gerous to freedom. In periods of public ex- 
citement, this is especially the case, for there 
is pressure to gain results by whatever 
means, and frequently temptation to grasp 
for political power. " 

Though Mr. Hoover would hardly endorse 
every action of every FBI agent—in fact he 
has discharged many who got out of line— 
his record with regard to civil rights has 
remained good. Not only has he kept the 
organization free of political pressures; he 
has fought to maintain its nonpartisan 
standing as well. It obviously is no Gestapo. 

Mr. Hoover is convinced that it could never 
become such an organization. He points 
to the checks imposed by the courts and 
Congress. He emphasized the exeeedingly 
important fact that the FBI has no secret 
funds and must publicly account for every 
penny it spends. 

Despite the great value of these guaranties, 
@ secret police organization is still poten- 
tially dangerous to any society, and there is 
even something a little disquieting in the 
immense prestige the FBI has earned. Mr. 
Hoover cannot live forever; just before his 
time the organization was sometimes turned 
to uses for which it was not intended. 

It is imperative that Congress and espe- 
cially the people, become imbued with the 
tradition established by Mr. Hoover and 
Chief Justice Stone and insist that it be 
maintained. By adhering to it, in spite of 
its limitations, the FBI has done its work 
with marvelous efficiency in the most dif- 
ficult times. 

So long as that tradition continues to con- 
trol, it will serve the country well and con- 
stitute no danger to freedom. 

UNcLE DUDLEY. 


~ 





Anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the CONGREsSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution adopted at a mass observance 
commemorating the Polish Constitution 
at a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 2: 

“Whereas we met here today to commemo- 
rate the 163d anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3; and 

“Whereas our speaker of this day is Repre- 
sentative EpMuNpD P. Rapwan, Member of the 
House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas Representative Epmunp P. Rap- 
‘waw has introduced a resolution in the Con- 
gress of the United States to protest the 
unjust and destructive tax which the Soviet 
Government of Poland has levied upon gift 
packages sent by American citizens to the 
unfortunate people of enslaved Poland: 
‘Therefore, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That we here assembled join in 
the protest by supporting the aforesaid Rad- 
wan resolution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby commend Rep- 
resentative EpMuNp P. Rapwawn for introduc- 
ing said resolution and that we also com- 
mend Representative Epmunp P. Rapwan for 
the outstanding service and excellent repre- 
sentation that he has rendered as a Mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives; and be 
it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senators Irvine Ives and Hersert 


Joun R. PILLIoN, and EpMunp P. Rapwan.” 

The resolution committee consisted of the 
following members of the New York bar: 
Raymond R. Niemer, chairman; Joseph P. 
Kusszynski, Joseph S. Matala, Walter T. Send- 
ziak, and Victor E. Manz. 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a mass observance of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, and which meet- 
ing was held Sunday, May 2, 1954, at Polish 
Cadets Hall, 927 Grant Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





An Anti-American Conspiracy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Americas Daily, 
an outstanding newspaper published in 
my district and devoted to creating a 
better understanding between the Amer- 
icas, is so timely and significant that I 
am including it in the Recorp at this 
point for the benefit of my colleagues: 

An ANTI-AMERICAN CONSPIRACY? 


A protectionist campaign is under way in 
the United States in relation to foreign trade, 
the like of which has never been seen before. 
Interested parties are spending money by 
the handful, making personal contacts with 
influential people and the voters, calling on 
Congressmen, undertaking lecture tours, and 
trying to influence other vested interests 
which could, at a given moment, give them 
a majority in Congress. However, strangely 
enough, little has been noted in the press or 
in publications s this campaign. 
It seems that something sinister is being 
hatched in certain spheres, as if to create a 
favorable climate to submit, at the last mo- 
ment and by. surprise, when the time is con- 
sidered ripe, certain concrete and specific 
measures deemed adequate for the end 
sought. 

The argument between the two economic 
theories—protection and free trade—is an 
old story in the United States. The coun- 
try for many years adhered to the neo- 
mercantilist theory based clearly and sim- 
ply on the doctrine that all exports are 
good and all imports evil. This theory does 
not take into account the incontestable fact 
that trade is a process of exchange and that 
without imports there could be no exports. 
In 1958, the protectionist campaign was 
stubborn, but since the 83d Congress con- 
vened, it was clearly seen that the campaign 
was being directed toward obtaining approval 
of certain specific laws restricting the im- 
portation—through quotas or high tariffs— 
of some products and raw materials. 

There were protective bills on the tmpor- 
tation of zinc, lead, watches, cheese, and 
very significantly, petroleum. This year, 
President Eisenhower’s point of view con- 
‘tained in his message to Congress of March 
30, 1954, and covering “recommendations 
concerning the foreign economic policy of 
the United States,” has been made known. 
These recommendations in substance are 
reiterations of those contained in the Ran- 
dall Commission report known to all. 


The President has spoken clearly and in 
good time to the country. The protectionist 
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forces, however, persist in a backstage cam. 
paign directed at the very source of Dower 
the voters. It is a gerieral and theoretic,; 
campaign, not exposing any specific or ¢o;,. 
measures which may be had in ming 
im contrast with the President's gt;). 
of defining his position frankly anq 
y. followed up by a bill, H. R. (gg¢p) 
what is the intention of the protec 
tionist, what do they seek with their tactics 
of priming the fuse and holding back the 
fire until the right time, perhaps until the 
last minute? 

The clash of different ideas, the free ang 
frank discussion of conflicting principles, 
the call on public opinion when opinions 
vary, the essence of government in this 
To reach the voters themselves tp 


soning and an abundance of figures and data, 
on an honest approach of a given subject, 

The forces supporting protectionism haye 
every right to campaign in favor of their 
own convictions. It does not seem fair, 
however to ask the citizens of this country 
to take sides on such a complex matter 45 
foreign trade without informing them, unti! 
the last minute, of all concrete and specific 
measures intended to be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States. This atti. 
tude smells of conspiracy against the rights 
assisting every man and woman in the United 
States to know to the fullest detail what. 
ever specific measures their Congressmen 
plan to propose in Congress. Their support 
does not mean carte blanche. Otherwise, 
the practice of the public addressing letters 
to the lawmakers to let them know the 
reaction of public opinion regarding certain 
specific matters, would be useless. 

Talk is rampant about taking the American 
people by surprise. Should this be true, it 
would be an anti-American conspiracy, im- 
plying an attempt to deprive the people of 
their right to prior consideration and study 
of national matters and to advance their 
opinions as to how Congressmen should vote 
in each instance. It is said that when the 
time comes for the pertinent congressional 
committee to examine bill H. R. 8860, a plan 
is afoot to change it radically, though using 
the same heading and number, and thus 
placing the President in a difficult position, 
forcing him to use the veto power. It is 
rumored that even hearings will not be held 
to accomplish this maneuver. It is likewise 
rumored that specific legislation might ap- 
pear at the last minute to nullify the effect 
of a bill based on the President's suggestions. 

The unprecedented activity displayed by 
protectionists and the secrecy surrounding 
the measures they propose to submit is rather 
strange. Tactics of this kind will not gain 
the support of the American people. Men 
and women in this country should be in- 
formed with frankness and sincerity. They 
like to be consulted on the country’s affairs. 

On another occasion we shall examine the 
disastrous effects resulting from the adoption 
of a protectionist system in the foreign policy 
of the United States through legislative ac- 
tion of this kind. We shall then see what 
this would mean for the entire Western 
Hemisphere, for also Americans are all those 
born in the other republics of the continent. 
We all are Americans, and we are all inter- 
ested in a move of this nature. We cannot 
talk of political solidarity if it does not g0 
in hand with economic solidarity. 
we want to ask today is: What is be 
hind this silent and hidden campaign t 
enlist followers without disclosing to them 
definite plans or measures? We are against 
the blind support of merely general prin- 
ciples without thorough knowledge of the 
projects that may be translated 


We ask all Americans in this continent 
‘be on the alert. 
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Flag Presentation and Flag Raising, Suit- 


land High School, Prince Georges 
County, Md., May 11, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr.SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
made by the Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland, at the 
flag presentation and flag raising cere- 
monies held at Suitland Hight School, 
prince Georges County, Md., on May 11, 


1954: 

I think we have too few flag raisings in 
these times of taking things for granted. 

Oh, yes, if we happen to glance upward 
in the morning or during the day, we see 
the flag over the school, the Government 
building, or the firehouse. But we do not 
give it a second thought. It is just there. 
It belongs there. So what? Maybe, after 
glancing at it, we do not even remember 
having seen it. 

We just take it for granted. 

But at a ceremony, such as this, we are 
inclined to give it more thought. We see it 
carefully attached to its cords. We see it 
slowly raised. We see it unfurl to the 
breeze. 

Then something stirs in our hearts—some- 
thing too often forgotten. We realize then 
what it meant to those early Americans who 
were fighting to establish a nation. We 
know a little of what it meant to the daring 
revolutionists who saw it wave over York- 
town. 

We get an idea of what inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write the beautiful hymn that 
became our national anthem off the shores 
of Fort McHenry. 

We begin to understand what it meant 
to Pershing’s men at Chateau Thierry in 
1918, to the boys at Okinawa, at the sur- 
render of the Nazis, and on hundreds of 
frozen ridges in Korea. 

In times of ceremony, we realize what 
the Stars and Stripes mean—the blond, 
sweat, and toil that went into our flag’s 
establishment and its defense as a symbol 
of true freedom in this Nation under God. 

Yes; I am in favor—strongly in favor—of 
the adoption of Senator Frrcuson’s resolu- 
tion to insert officially the significant words 
“under God” in our recognized and honored 
Pledge of allegiance. 

When you read the proposal in the pledge, 
you wonder why it has not always been 
there: “One Nation, indivisible, under God, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

How could there be liberty and justice 
in any land without their Supreme Author? 

We know it was with faith in God, and 
only with His good guidance, that our fore- 
fathers established government in this land. 

Morals, based on religious teachings, were 
Prescribed for that Government by law, or 
were understood in the hearts of the 
founders. 

Our very freedoms were inspired by and 
are based on religion. 

It should be remembered—and never for- 
gotten, lest forgetting make us careless— 
ed of the 25 billion people who have lived 

recorded history, only 3 billion have 
known the blessings of liberty. 
eee before the first settlers came 
had ee Moses was telling men who 
that in slavery that it was God’s will 
_— be free from the shackles of other 
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Then came Jesus Christ to raise the human 
soul higher in dignity and to remind men 
that they should know the truth and the 
truth should make them free. 

The teachings of Christ and Moses were 
contained in a book which men and women 
carried across a stormy sea in their search 
for that freedom for which their descendants 
were to go to war in 1776. 

The early settlers saw clearly the need 
for God and for religion in their colonial 
governments. 

“Unless we are governed by God,” said 
William Penn, “we will be governed by 
tyrants.” 

With the founding of this still young Re- 
public, the early leaders turned often to re- 
ligion for guidance and for hope in that 
which they were founding under God's direc- 
tion. The honesty necessary to the success 
of the experiment called for religious 
thought. 

“I believe that religion substantially good,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “which produces an 
honest life, and we have been authorized by 
one whom you and I equally respect, to judge 
the tree by its fruit.” 

In 1790, while the American experiment 
in free government under God still hung 
in the balance, John Philpot Kern, the great 
Irish patriot and political advocate warned 
that “the condition under which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
He cautioned that if this conditicn is broken, 
“servitude is at once the consequence of your 
crime and the punishment of your guilt.” 

In looking at religion in government, we 
must remember that our form of government 
recognizes what God prescribed—that man 
has a soul—a source of dignity and indi- 
vidual worth, as compared with the Marxian 
Communist theory which we are fighting to- 
day—that man has worth only as he serves 
the state. 


We must remember that if our freedoms 
and our rights—our right to freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, and the ownership of property—were 
merely gifts of the state, why then the state 
could take them away. 

But, if we are true to our religious funda- 
mentals, the state did not give them and 
the state cannot take them away, because 
our Government recognizes it as self-evident 
that the Creator has endowed man with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. 

Yes, indeed, if we are to “pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible,” we must pledge it under 


God—the True Giver of “liberty and justice | 


for all.” 





Bipartisan Foreign Policy Urgently Needed 
EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent and timely edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
= Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 12, 

BIPARTISANSHIP: Two-Way Srreer 


When Harry Truman was in the White 
House this newspaper pointed out that the 
chief responsibility for maintaining a bi- 
partisan foreign policy rested with those in 
power. We have not changed our view. For 
that reason we find much that is persuasive 
in Mr. Truman’s appeal to President Eisen- 
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hower to exercise more active leadership to 
foster the conditions of bipartisanship. 

While Mr. Truman's record in this field 
was far from perfect, he has a considerable 
knowledge of it and deserves a hearing on 
this subject. For all his partisanship, he 
went much further than the present ad- 
ministration has in appointing members of 
the opposition party to high posts—partic- 
ularly in the foreign service. These included 
members of the Cabinet and top-ranking 
ambassadors. Mr. Dulles himself was given 
free rein in making the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

But this is not Mr. Truman's main point. 
His chief argument is that the essential 
foundation of mutual respect and trust re- 
quired for cooperation on foreign policy can- 
not be built while Republicans are charging 
Democrats with “20 years of treason.” 
There is really no answer to this argument, 
and we suspect that President Eisenhower 
realizes it. Indeed, he has taken steps 
which have removed the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s imprimatur from this 
charge by Senator McCarrny. And Senator 
KNOWLAND has now repudiated it. 

One trouble is that in the effort to end 
20 years of Democratic rule many Repub- 
licans went to extremes in campaign 
speeches in 1952. Not only did they call 
Korea “Mr. Truman's war’; not only did 
they underscore every failure of American 
policy and ignore every success—they inti- 
mated that China and eastern Europe were 
purposely given to the Reds. Then they 
talked themselves into believing that they 
could establish completely new foreign and 
defense policies. 

The evil legacies of this campaigning have 
continued to bedevil current diplomacy. 
Half of Mr. Dulles’ effort has been expended 
on words or gestures to satisfy the right wing 
of his own party. In the technical opera- 
tion of foreign policy both he and President 
Eisenhower have gone to great lengths to 
consult with Democratic congressional lead- 
ers. But at the same time Mr. Dulles was 
impelled to talk of great innovations and the 
New Look. 

Also many Republicans thought they could 
gain advantage in this year’s elections by 
continuing to criticize Democratic handling 
of foreign policy. They sought to make the 
charge of softness toward communism—even 
with suggestions of treason—a major politi- 
cal asset, despite the President's statement 
that communism should not be an issue. 
Then came the severe setback in Indochina— 
and the Democrats grabbed the chance to 
reply in kind, 

They have seized on this gain by the Reds 
and the blow to American prestige with the 
same eagerness Republicans picked up sim- 
ilar embarrassments in the Truman regime. 
They recalled Vice President Nrxon’s assur- 
ances in March that the Reds would no 
longer be allowed “to nibble us to death.” 
Even before the fall of Dien Bien Phu, Sen- 
ator LYNDON JOHNSON, minority leader in 
the Senate, was so caustically critical of 
Secretary Dulles’ course as to serve warning 
that little bipartisanship in foreign policy 
remained. 

Now, this Democratic reaction is natural 
enough. Considering what has been said 
about them, the temptation must be very 
great to seek both personal satisfaction and 
partisan advantage in underscoring Repub- 
lican failures. But such temptation must be 
resisted. No American can get any pleasure 
out of his country’s failures. The truth is 
that foreign policy cannot wisely be re- 
versed at every election, and both parties 
should refrain from exploiting it for partisan 
purposes. 

Constructive criticism is always needed, 
and the Democrats can contribute to the 
shaping of a firm position against Commu- 
nist aggression. But the major responsibil- 
ity, as we said before, rests with the party 
in power. Particularly with the President. 
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To gain effective bipartisanship in foreign 
policy he may have to take a more vigorous 
stand against those in his own party who are 
still trying to make partisan use of foreign 
policy. When Republicans stop saying 
Democrats are not reliable allies against 
communism, Democrats will become more ef- 
fective partners. 





Meeting of Foreign Relations Commission 
of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
earlier arranged for the reproduction in 
the Recorp of the report of the foreign 
relations commission of the American 
Legion. I believe that my colleagues will 
be interested in noting the outstanding 
membership of the commission. I also 
believe that they will be interested in 
noting the list of speakers who addressed 
the commission. 

I send now to the desk the forepart of 
the report of the commission, which de- 
scribes the background of the Washing- 
ton meeting, and lists the membership of 
the commission, as well as the schedule 
of speakers whom the commission heard 
between April 12 and 14 here in Wash- 
ington. I ask unanimous consent that 
both of these items be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS ComMMIS- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


To the National Executive Committee, the 
American Legion: 

Your national commission on foreign re- 
lations met in Washington, D. C., April 12, 
13, and 14, 1954. All 14 members of the 
commission, together with the two liaison 
chairmen, were present as follows: Rogers 
Kelley, chairman, Edinburg, Tex.; Charles 
A. Gonsner, vice chairman, Spokane, Wash.; 
Leon Happell, vice chairman, Stockton, 
Calif.; Chester Trumbo, vice chairman, Ar- 
lington, S. Dak.; Emilio S. Iglesias, vice chair- 
man, Montpelier, Vt.; Jacob Kessler, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Shernran W. Mason, Jeannette, 
Pa.; J. Ben Warren, Monticello, Ga.; John J. 
Barnhardt, Concord, N. C.; George W. Cregg, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph D. Fitzstephens, 
Cody, Wyo.; William Verity, Ashland, Ky.; 
Alton T. Roberts, Highland Park, Mich.; 
Harry E. Jackson, Manchester, N. H. 

Dr. Carl J. Rees, chairman, foreign rela- 
a commission liaison committee, Newark, 

1. 

Warren H. Atherton, chairman, 
American committee, Stockton, Calif. 

Also present were: Seaborn P. Collins, 
chairman, national security commission, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex.; W. C. “Dan” Daniel, chair- 
man, economic commission, Danville, Va.; 
James F. O'Neil, past national commander, 
New York, N. Y.; Edward F. McGinnis, direc- 
tor, national public relations; William F. 
Hauck, director, Washington office. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that your commission received consid- 
erable assistance from Dr. Rees and Past 
National Commanders Atherton and O'Neil. 
We desire to express our since appreciation 
and gratitude to the amiable and efficient 
director of our Washington office, William 
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F. Hauck, who made the arrangements for 
our Washington meeting and rendered val- 
uable service in many ways. 

During the 3-day meeting, the commission 
conferred with and was briefed by various 
Officials and representatives of the State De- 
partment and several other governmental 
agencies. Conferences were also held with 
the Ambassadors of India, Pakistan, and 
Vietnam; with Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman of the United States Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee; and with Dr. 
Walter H. Jupp, member of the United 
States House of Representatives Foreign 
Affairs Committee. A copy of the agenda 
and list of speakers appearing before the 
commission is attached hereto. 


-_—— 


ProcraM, NATIONAL FoREIGN RELATIONS CoM-< 
MISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, WASHING~ 
TON, D. C. 

MONDAY, APRIL 12, ROOM 5106, NEW STATE 
BUILDING 


9:30-9:45 a. m.: Welcome, Carl W. Mc- 
Cardle, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

9:45-9:55 a. m.: Informal remarks, Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary. 

9:55-10:45 a. m.: Far East, Kenneth T. 
Young, Director, Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs; and Robert E. Hoey, Officer in Charge, 
Viet Nam-Laos-Cambodian Affairs, Office of 
Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs. 

10:45-11:15 a. m.: Western Europe, C. 
Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs; and Laurence C. Vass, 
Officer in Charge, North Atlantic Treaty Eco- 
nomic and Military Assistance Affairs. 

11:15 a. m.—12 noon: Latin America, Henry 
F. Holland, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

12:15-2 p. m.: Lunch, Army-Navy Club, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, guest speaker. 

2:15-2:45 p. m.: Russia, Walter J. Stoessel, 
Jr., Acting Officer in Charge U. S. S. R. Af- 
fairs, Office of Eastern European Affairs. 

2:45-3:15 p. m.: United Nations, Joseph 
J. Cisco, on the staff for United Nations 
affairs. 

3:15-3:45 p. m.: U. N. Charter review, Lin- 
coln P. Bloomfield, Planning Adviser, Bureau 
of United Nations Affairs. 

3:45-4:15 p. m.: Germany, Geoffrey W. 
Lewis, Deputy Director, Office of German Af- 
fairs. , 

4:15-4:45 p. m.: Near East, Henry A. 
Byroade, Assistant Secretary, Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs. 

4:45-5:15 p. m.: Informal remarks, Allen 
Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency. 

8 p. m.12 midnight: The American Legion 
Headquarters, 1608 K Street NW., executive 
session, foreign relations commission. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 13, ROOM 5106, NEW STATE 

BUILDING 

9-9:30 a. m.: Central Asia, William O. 
Anderson, Office of Chinese Affairs. 

9:30-10 a. m.: Special briefing on China, 
Water H. Jupp, Representative from Min- 
nesota. 

10-10:30 a. m.: FOA, John H. Stambaugh, 
ASistant to the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

10:30-11 a. m.: International Exchange 
Program, Russell Riley, Director, Interna- 
tional Exchange Program. 

11-11:30 a. m.: USIA, Theodore Streibert, 
Director, United States Information Agency. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13, ROOM 401, FOURTH FLOOR 
CONFERENCE ROOM, AMERICAN LEGION HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
2:30-3:30 p. m.: Pakistan, His Excellency 

Syed Amjad Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan to 

the United States. 
3:30-4:30 p. m.: India, His Excellency 

Gaganvihri Lalubbai Mehta, Ambassador of 

India to the United States. 

4:30-5 p. m.: Trade agreements, Senator 


Grorcr W. MALone. 
8-12 midnight: The American Legion 


headquarters, 1608 K Street NW., executive 
session, Foreign Relations Commission. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, ROOM 401, FourtH 
CONFERENCE ROOM, AMERICAN LEGION HEAp 
QUARTERS 


9-9:30 a. m: Film on Guatemala. 

9:30-10 a. m.: Answering of Questions oy 
Guatemala, Julius Cahn, counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 

10-11 a. m.: Vietnam, His Excellency, 
Van Kha, Ambassador of Vietnam to the 
United States. 

11-11:30 a. m.: Office conference, Clarency 
B. Randall, Chairman, President's Commis. 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy. 

11:30-5 p. m.: Executive session, prepa. 
ration of report to the national executiy, 
committee. 

Adjournment, 5 p. m. 





District Attorney Stephen A. Moynahan: 
His Effective Educational Program Ds 
signed To Curb Child Attackers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the significant aspects of service in the 
Congress is the discussion of and the 
diffusion of ideas and programs that a 
Member of this House believes would be 
of benefit in the districts of his col- 
leagues. Time and again I have noted 
many members from all sections of the 
country bringing to the attention of his 
fellow lawmakers worthwhile projects 
that have been initiated in their locali- 
ties. I believe that it is good that this 
be done. All of our regions are faced 
with common problems. Anything that 
assists in meeting and helping to solve 
these problems should have our atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is on this basis that 
I commend to the membership of this 
House an extremely effective leaflet pre- 
pared by Stephen A. Moynahan, district 
attorney for the western district of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Moynahan has been 
the distinguished and able district at- 
torney in my district for many years. 
His outstanding record has earned the 
respect of the press and the public alike, 
Because of his activity as the chief law- 
enforcement officer cf his area, he speaks 
with considerable authority on the myr- 
iad of problems that have his constant 
attention. His great experience, in and 
out of the courtroom, has convinced 
him that public vigilance and due care 
can do much to cut down the alarming 
growth of crime. Crimes involving sex 
perversion, particularly with reference 
to children, are the nightmares that face 
all prosecuting officials. With the 00- 
operation of the newspapers, schools, 
churches, and parents, District Attorney 
Moynahan has instituted a program that 
is bound to be effective. It instructs the 
children and the parents in the rules 
that provide portection against would-be 
attackers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress would be interested 
in bringing District Attorney Moyna- 
han’s program to the attention of la¥ 
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oficials in their districts. So, sir, 
through his cooperation, I will distrib- 
ute to each Member one of the leaflets 
prepared by him. Since the ConcrEs- 
sioNAL RECORD has such @ wide circula- 
tion throughout the Nation, I, under 
ynanimous consent, include the fol- 
Jowing - a ‘ 
Boys and Girls: 

= parents, teachers, and law-enforce- 
ment officials wish to keep you safe and 
happy. You can help us by: (1) Studying 
the safety rules shown on these pages; (2) 
remember to obey these rules always. 
You know that your police officer is your 
friend. Always report or ask someone else 
to report any stranger who tries to join in 
your play, or asks you to go with him, or 
tries to have you disobey any of these rules. 

Once again, study these rules carefully 
and remember what each one means to you. 

SAFETY RULES 

1. Never take rides from persons whom 
you do not know. 

2. Get the license number of the car. 

3. Never take money, candy, or treats from 
any stranger. 

4. Never go with strangers when they ask 
for directions. 

5. Get the license number of the car. 

6. Never go with strangers who offer you 
a job with pay. 

7. Never play alone in alleys or in deserted 
buildings. Keep together. 

8. Get the license number of the car. 

9. Never wait around toilets. Always 
leave immediately. 

10. Never let strangers touch you. 

11. Get the license number of the car. 

12. Better take a pal along when you go 
to playgrounds, movies, stores, etc. 


A WORD TO PARENTS 


Children should be warned never to ride 
with strangers. If approached by strangers 
and offered a ride, candy, or a good time, 
they should refuse and mark down the li- 
cense number of the car. Failing to have 
a pencil, they should scratch the number in 
the road with a stick or on the sidewalk with 
astone. A license number is of the greatest 
importance. Then they should ask the first 
person they see—their parents, friends, 
storekeeper, or teachers—to immediately call 
the police department. 

Any time a stranger is seen loitering at 
or near a school, playground, or other places 
where children congregate, the supervisor, 
teacher, bus driver, or parents should rap- 
idly gather as much information as possible, 
including the license number, make, and 
color of the car, and immediately call the 
local police department. 
oe care may save the life of a little girl 

vs 
STEPHEN A. MOYNAHAN, 
District Attorney for the Western 
District of Massachusetts. 





Analysis of H. R. 7200 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, at my 
Tequest, the director of the Department 
. Social Welfare of the State of Cali- 
ornia, the Honorable Charles I. Schott- 
land, prepared for me an analysis of 
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H. R. 7200, which is now pending. This 
analysis shows the devastating effects 
that this measure would have upon the 
very progressive old-age assistance, aid 
to the needy blind, and aid to the needy 
children programs as they are presently 
operating in the State of California. I 
fee] that Mr. Schottland’s analysis of the 
ways in which this measure would affect 
one State will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. 
The analysis follows: 
H, R. 7200 . 

This bill proposes a variable grant for- 

mula for Federal sharing in public-assistance 
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programs based in part on the ratio of State 
per capita income to national per capita 
income. For old-age assistance the formula 
also takes into account the incidence of aged 
OASI beneficiaries in the State. For Cali- 
fornia Federal funds would be less under the 
proposed formula than at present. 

H. R. 7200 provides for continuation of 
the present sharing formula—McFarland 
amendment—through March $1, 1955. It 
also provides that the decrease in Federal 
funds under the new sharing formula shall 
not exceed 12 percent until after June 30, 
1957. (This latter provision is of academic 
interest only so far as California is con- 
cerned, since the decrease is unlikely to 
exceed 12 percent prior to June 1957.) 


SHARING FORMULA 


Old-age security 
Step 1. Federal share percentage equals— 


Per capita income, California 


100 percent —35 percent Xp capita income, United States 


$1,899 
100 percent —35 percent x or "553 


100 percent—35 percent X1.223, 
57 percent. 


Step 2. Adjusted upward to statutory minimum=60 percent. (Minimum=60 percent; maximum =75 percent.) 


Step 3. Adjusted for incidence of OASI. 


Federal share percentage reduced by 1 percent for each 5 percent of aged 


6 aan receiving OASI benefits.! (36 percent of California aged population received OASI benefits as of June 
1 


AE pereent =7,2 percent. 


60 percent—7 percent =53 percent = Federal share percentage. 
This percentage applied to average payment up to $55: 


X53 percent = $29.15= Federal share per case. 


$55 
(Maximum Federal share under present law= $35.) 


Aid to needy blind 


Federal share percentage=60 percent: (Same as steps 1 and 2 for OAS.) 


This percentage applied to average payment up to $55: 


$5560 percent =$33= Federal share per case. (Maximum Federal share under present law = $35.) 


Aid to needy children 
Federal share percentage=60 percent. 


(Same as steps 1 and 2 for OAS.) 


This percentage applied to average payment per person up to $27.50: 


cent=$16.50= Federal share person. 


$27.50 X60 


(Maximum Federal share under present law=$19.50 each 


for first child and eligible needy caretaker; $15 for each additional eligible child.) 
1 Beneficiary rate divided by 5; fractional percentage rounded upward if one-half or more, downward if less than 


one-half. 
ESTIMATES 


There are some legal questions as to the 
effect of the Federal sharing provisions of 
H. R. 7200 on the amount of grant sections 
of the Welfare and Institutions Code with 
respect to Old Age Security, Aid to Needy 
Blind, and Aid to Needy Children. However, 
for purposes of the present estimates we have 
assumed that the maximum grants for all 
three programs will remain unchanged. 
Also, in order to minimize the number of 
hypothetical elements to be considered, we 
have used the 1954-55 estimates of case- 
loads as presented in the executive budget 
and have compared estimates of Federal 
funds under H. R. 7200 with those estimated 
for the 1954-55 executive budget. (Thus, 
although H. R. 7200 would not actually be- 
come effective before April 1, 1955, we have 
made the estimates as though it were in 
effect during the whole year.) 


Old-age security—Annual costs (assistance) 


1954-55 





Increase or 
executive | H. R. 7200 
budget decrease 
Total___ .|$228, 442,000 |$228, 442, 000 |..........-.. 
Federal_....... 109, 652, 000 96, 160, 000 \—$13, 492, 000 
State.......... 101, 867,000 | 113, 385, 000 11, 518, 000 
County........ 16, 923, 000 18, 897, 000 1, 974, 000 





Aid to needy blind—Annual costs 


(assistance) 
1954-55 
Increase or 
ti H. R. 7200 
"Seles decrease 
Total_...| $12, 106,000 | $12, 106,000 |_............ 
4, 680, 700 —$185, 800 
5, 569, 000 132, 300 
1, 856, 300 53, 500 





Aid to needy children—Annual costs 








(assistance) 
1954-55 
Increase or 
a H. R. 7200 decrease 
Total_...| $85, 718, 750 | $85, 718, 750 kidpsecdhationis 
Federal_......- 35, 381, 700 | 34, 590, 600 — $791, 100 
Shanes Sencnceiintidl 32, 897, 500 | 33, 424, 900 527, 400 
County __...... 17, 439, 550 | 17, 703, 250 263, 700 





Estimated annual cost effects of H. R. 7200 on OAS, ANB, 
and ANC combined 


$— 14, 468, 909 
12, 177, 700 
2, 291, 200 






FURTHER EFFECTS OF OASI ADJUSTMENT FACTOR 


The OASI adjustment factor in the pro- 
posed old-age assistance sharing formula is 
intended to reduce Federal funds to the 
States as the proportion of their aged popu- 
lation receiving OASI benefits increases. For 
every 5 percent of a State’s OASI beneficiary 
rate the Federal share percentage for old- 
age assistance is reduced 1 percent. Thus, 
when the California OASI beneficiary rate 
reaches 40 percent’ the downward adjust- 
ment in the old-age assistance Federal shar- 
ing percentage would increase from 7 per- 
cent to 8 percent and the Federal share will 
drop from 53 percent to 52 percent. 

A 1-percent drop in this sharing percent- 
age amounts to 55 cents per case per month. 
At the 1954-55 estimated caseload level this 
would amount to an additional loss to Cali- 
fornia of $1,814,000 in Federal funds an- 
nually. 





1The change would actually occur at 37.5 
percent because of rounding provision. 
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Murphy Army Hospital Is Essential for 
the Proper Medical Care and Treatment 


of New England Military Personnel and 
Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to include the remarks 
I made on the floor of the House when 
the recent military appropriations bill 
was under discussion. 

Department of the Army Officials had 
testified at an open public meeting they 
did not have sufficient money to continue 
Murphy Army General Hospital in 
Waltham, Mass., for the next fiscal year. 
Because of my very deep conviction this 
general hospital provides an essential 
medical service to military personnel and 
their dependents within the New Eng- 
land States and parts of New York and 
New Jersey, I introduced an amendment 
from the floor to insure sufficient funds 
to maintain its full operation. My re- 
marks on that occasion follow: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, the funda- 
mental purpose of this amendment is to 
enable the Secretary of Defense, through the 
Army Surgeon General, to carry, out presi- 
dential instructions to provide adequate 
medical and dental care for military person- 
nel and their families. 

The immediate objective of this amend- 
ment is to enable the Department of the 
Army to continue the full operation of 
Murphy Army General Hospital, located in 
Waltham, Mass. 

Testimony given by high military officials 
at a public meeting here yesterday revealed 
the Surgeon General does not want to close 
this admittedly superior medical facility. 
Statistics and charts of the treatment and 
services rendered at this hospital from its 
inception to this date demonstrated the 
resources of the hospital have been con- 
sistently and fully utilized. There is, there- 
fore, no question and no doubt concerning 
the positive need for this medical military 
unit. 

The location of the hospital, adjacent to 
Boston, Mass., one of the greatest and largest 
medical centers in the world, is an admittedly 
superior advantage over most other like 
hospitals. Patients are thereby accorded the 
particular benefit of observation and diag- 
nosis, upon emergency, by some of the lead- 
ing specialist and consultant civilian doctors 
in the country, without any obstacle of 
lengthy travel or contact difficulties. The 
military professional hospital staff is there- 
by easily afforded the educational and in- 
spirational opportunity of intimate associ- 
ation with the most learned and experienced 
medical authorities in the Nation. Doctors, 
military personnel, and their dependents 
can go or be brought to the hospital in the 
speediest fashion as the highway routes are 
of the most modern type, and Boston pos- 
sesses one of the largest and most efficient 
air terminals on the globe. 

However, those are only the physical fac- 
tors involved. This general hospital is prac- 
tically the only military hospital in the 
First Army area. It is designed to serve 
Massachusetts and the whole New England 
region, which military officials have described 
as the densest recruiting area in the coun- 
try. If this hospital should close, those 
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needing treatment would have to go, at great 
hardship, as far away as the general hospital 
in Pennsylvania or Walter Reed in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Chairman, the highest Government 
sources have expressed grave concern over 
the many and increasing signs of lowering 
morale among our present and potential 
military personnel. In my considered judg- 
ment, it is axiomatic that a military unit is 
no better than the spirit existing among its 
members, and the morale of their families 
behind them, despite whatever powerful war 
weapons that may be possessed. I believe, 
and I am sure you will all agree, it is only 
commonsense to judge that assurances to 
military personnel and their dependents that 
their medical needs will be fully and com- 
pletely provided for is the major factor in 
the maintenance of a high spirit and morale. 

I must confess I know not how to measure 
morale and spirit in dollars and cents. As a 
Member of Congress, I am as vitally inter- 
ested in promoting economy as anyone, but 
I emphatically feel, while we are granting 
billions to questionable allies, a compara- 
tively small expenditure to insure an essen- 
tial high spirit and morale in our fighting 
forces and their dependents is a very sound 
investment in the security of this Nation. 

With the threatening shadow of Indochina 
hanging over us, no man can foretell the 
future. In the patriotic objective of pre- 
venting any further disastrous decline in 
our Armed Forces morale, I most earnestly 
and sincerely request and urge you, my col- 
leagues, to unanimously approve this amend- 
ment in the national interest. 





Excerpt From Gulliver’s Travels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a quota- 
tion from Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, book III, chapter 6. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I told him that in the kingdom of Trib- 
nia, by the natives called Langden, where I 
had sojourned some time in my travels, the 
bulk of the people consisted wholly of dis- 
coverers, witnesses, informers, accusers, 
prosecutors, evidences, swearers; together 
with their several subservient and subaltern 
instruments; all under the colors and con- 
ducts of ministers of state and their depu- 
ties. The plots in that kingdom are usually 
the workmanship of those persons who de- 
sire to raise their own characters of pro- 
found politicians; to restore new vigor to a 
crazy administration; to stifle or divert gen- 
eral discontents; to fill their pockets with 
forfeitures; and raise or sink the opinion of 
public credit, as either shall best answer 
their private advantage. It is first agreed 
and settled among them, what suspected per- 
sons shall be accused of a plot; then, effectual 
care is taken to secure all their letters and 
papers, and put the owners in chains. These 
papers are delivered to a set of artists, very 
dexterous in finding out the mysterious 
meanings of words, syllables, and letters. 
For instance, they can decipher a closestool 
to signify a privy council; a flock of geese, 
@ senate; a lame dog, an invader; the plague, 
@ standing army; a buzzard, a minister; the 
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gout, a high priest; a gibbet, a secretary of 
state; a chamber pot, a committee 

grandees; a sieve, a court lady; a broom, ‘s 
revolution; a mousetrap, an employment: . 
bottomless pit, the treasury; a sink 9 pred 
@ cap and bells, a favorite; a broken reeq , 
court of justice; an empty tun, a general, 
@ running sore, the administration, 





Federal Agency for Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there js 
now pending before our Committee op 
Education and Labor H. R. 3291, to es. 
tablish a Federal Agency for Handi. 
capped, and I am informed the commit. 
tee anticipates taking early action op 
this bill and corollary measures, 

We have no greater assets than our 
own people, and unquestionably, the 38 
million handicapped represent our great- 
est undeveloped asset. When we reflect 
that there are millions who are blind, 
partically sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, 
amputees, arthritics, cardiovascular vic. 
tims, cerebral palsied, cancer cases, epi- 
leptics, victims of muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, osteo- 
myelitis, rheumatism, tuberculosis, and 
many other crippling diseases, as well as 
congenital defects and deformities, we 
must realize that here, indeed, is one of 
the major problems of our Nation, which 
needs and must have adequate attention, 

I have sponsored H. R. 3291, which 


.provides an overall program for handi- 


capped and does not, as do the adminis- 
tration proposals made in this field, 
merely skim the surface of this great 
problem. We assuredly must recognize 
the need for adequate medical treat- 
ment; education and training; vocational 
guidance, and selective placement, as 
essential parts of the handicapped pro- 
gram, and we must provide these and 
apply them so as to coordinate the var- 
ied activities of the present 35 Federal 
agencies which now each have a piece of 
the program. 

I am somewhat surprised that this ad- 
ministration, which boasts that it repre- 
sents a business viewpoint, does not 
adopt this ‘measure literally, because, 
surely, it represents the only practical 
and efficient approach to the problem, 
now before the Congress. 

It is a shortsighted policy, indeed, for 
administration representatives to prate 
of rehabilitating some 60,000 people 
yearly, when statstics show that at least 
350,000 are annually injured in industry 
and elsewhere, to say nothing of the 
backlog of 7 million to.9 million who 
are severely handicapped to the ¢x- 
tent of from 60 to 100 percent disability. 
The present results are pitifully inade- 
quate and mefely scratch the surface, 
without doing a real job. 

If we spend a billion dollars on our own 
people, we are simply taking out insur- 
ance to aid ourselves, and it would be 
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to spend that money, and not 
ag eu ae international crisis, by 
ying this vast reserve army of work- 
ers treated, trained, and in readiness to 
defend us, than it would be to need them, 
and not have them in time of great 
ae the humenitarian side, we all know 
that history is replete with the names 
of great geniuses who were severely han- 
dicapped. Blind Milton; deaf Bee- 
thoven; hard-of-hearing Edison; spinal 
curvature Steinmetz; arthritic Clarence 
y—all these and many more, have 
made great contributions to arts and 
sciences, and, who knows but that, if we 
furnish—as is our bounden duty as rep- 
resentatives of the people—means to en- 
able millions of handicapped to support 
themselves, their families, communities, 
and the Nation, we shall, thus, enable 
many a potential genius to bring the 
fruits of his talents to light, for the bene- 
fit of all of us. 

My own people, in the Empire State, 
unfortunately, do not have, under its 
present Republican administration, an 
adequate system of rehabilitation and 
employment of handicapped, and its 
narrow scope of operations is such that 
I am ashamed to say that New York 
State, under its present Republican ad- 
ministration which, presumably, looks 
after the needs of some 15 million citi- 
zens, spends less money for that purpose 
in the rehabilitation field than does, for 
example, the State of Georgia, with ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 people. 

Obviously, the Federal Government 
must lead the way and furnish the base 
of operations for this essential program. 
There is, in fact, no other way that is 
feasible and practicable, except to ex- 
pand the present Federal-State rehabili- 
tation and employment of handicapped 
program and provide better means of co- 
ordinating, implementing, supplement- 
ing, and complementing that program. 

The people of my State and district 
recognize the value and imperative nec- 
essity of enacting this Federal agency for 
handicapped bill at once, and therefore. 
I hope the Committee on Education and 
Labor will report it out, favorably, at an 
early date, so we may adopt it, and thus 
put into motion, means to bring renewed 
hope, happiness, and ability to become 
self-supporting, to millions of handi- 
capped. 





Supporting McCarthy May Become 
Expensive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Supporting McCaRTHY May Be- 
come Expensive,” published in a recent 
issue of the Arkansas Gazette. It was 
came one of the most astute and 

nt observers of the Washington 
Scene, Mrs, Elizabeth S. Carpenter. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s Texas Or. MonEY—SvupportTine McCarTHY 
May Become EXPENSIVE 

WasHINGTON, May 9.—Texas oil men who 
back Senator JosePpH R. McCarty are being 
told quietly but emphatically that their sup- 
port may cost them the income-tax privileges 
they now enjoy. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who write the tax bills and so far 
have warded off repeated attempts to lower 
or erase the 2744-percent depletion allowance 
permitted on oil income, are telling Texas 
Congressmen that it has got to a point where 
a vote for the depletion allowance is a vote 
for McCarTuy. 

This turn of events is a result of a buildup 
of resentment against “Texas oil money,” a 
term which recurs frequently on the cocktail 
circuit here. 

Indeed, the smart talk in the political sa- 
Ions in the Capital is to attribute every po- 
litical trend to Texas oil money. There’s the 
Maine election, for instance, where Senator 
Marcarer CuasE SMITH, an anti-McCarthy- 
ite, is said to be opposed by Texas oil money 
backing up her pro-McCarthy opponent. 

And there was Alabama where Texas oil 
money allegedly was trying to beat Senator 
JouHN SPARKMAN. Wherever the money came 
from, it was a dismal failure last week, when 
Sparkman won by a comfortable margin. 

And the know-it-alls have it that Texas 
oil money is backing Senator Homer Fercvu- 
son in Michigan in what may be a tough 
race against Democratic candidate Blair 
Moody, an ex-Senator trying to stage a come- 
back. 

Anyway, Texas oll money is getting lots of 
credit for penetrating lots of places. Count- 
less millions would be loose if all the gossip 
were true. 

The Texas oil money became the popular 
theme shortly after the epidemic of na- 
tional publicity on H. Roy Cullen, H. L. Hunt, 
Clint Murchison, Sid Richardson, their bank 
accounts and eccentricities. 

The talk, however, is significant from the 
political standpoint—and it may very well 
pave the way for a reduction in the 27%- 
percent depletion allowance which, of course, 
is not limited to Texas but is enjoyed equal- 
ly by Arkansans whose income comes from 
oil. 

The names of the rich Texans have been 
linked repeatedly with Senator McCarty. 
As McCarTuy comes in for more open criti- 
cism, so do, of course, his supporters. And 
since their income is derived from tax bene- 
fits not bestowed on other income sources, 
there has been rising indignation against the 
benefits. 





Farm Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I have called the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the joint 
interest in farm prosperity among the 
farmers and the businessmen in 
communities which serve them. 

On March 31 I presented a resolu- 
tion signed by 84 businessmen of Cut 
Bank, Mont., who favor maintenance of 
farm price supports at at least 90 percent 
of parity and ask Congress to try to 
establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. 
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On April 21 I presented an identical 
resolution signed by 158 businessmen in 
Conrad, Valier, Brady, and Ledger, Mont. 

Today I offer the identical resolution 
signed by 319 businessmen in Chester, 
Brockton, Wolf Point, Chinook, Harlem, 
and Fort Benton, Mont. 

The resolution follows: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a major- 
ity agricultural State, the undersigned busi- 
nessmen of this city feel that it is most 
imperative that we work side by side with 
those attempting to maintain a farm pro- 
gram which will enrich and develop the 
agricultural activities wherever they are a 
major industry or source of livelihood. In 
view of the above conclusion, we, the fol- 
lowing businessmen of this city, resolve that 
we go on record opposing any effort on the 
part of any Congressman, the Department 
of Agriculture, or any agency for attempting 
to disrupt the stabilization program affect- 
ing all farm commodities. 


We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price supports, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production- 
control program, which is necessary in or- 
der to have stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 


M. A. Kinder, Grand Hotel; Sanvik Bros., 
Selmer Sanvik; Jim Carr, Rudyard Imple- 
ment Co.; Don Twedt, Don's Garage; Peter- 
sen Jewelry, R. P. Petersen; Lawrence’s Dry 
Goods, L. A. Struck; Ralph E. Line, Bank 
Tavern; C. A. Gustafson, Hi-Line Theater; 
Ray Warhank, Rudyard Lumber Co.; Leo 
Schaefer, Gamble Store; C. Wehr, Wehrs 
Garage; John C. Phillips, Phillips Chevrolet; 
Curt Phillips, Phillips Implement Co.; B. O. 
Wilson, Evans Cafe; Morris W. Ewald, Ewald’s 
Store; Robert C. Rigg, International Elevator 
Co.; Albert Berge, Home Shoe Hospital; Joe 
Schwietzer, Vets Club; Thomas Floerchinger, 
Parmers Union Oil Co.; Wallace Abrahamson, 
Farmers Union Elevator. 

BROCKTON BUSINESSMEN 

Lien Mercantile Co., Oliver M. Lien; Brock- 
ton Bar, C. R. Lodmill; Farmers Elevator 
Co., Leonard Kallevig, manager; Brockton 
Cafe, Johnny Baker; Occident Elevator, L. L. 
Linquist, manager; Standard Service Sta- 
tion, Art Erickson; Log Cabin Bar, Emory 
Lundquist; Brockton Conoco Service, Homer 
Goodwin; Brockton Valu, R. D. Vaught, man- 
ager; sponsored by Brockton Women's Club. 


WOLF POINT BUSINESSMEN 


Rathert-Schreiber Co.; Wolf Point Floral; 
Marshall-Wells Store; Styer Apartments; 
Gamble Store; Camrud Motors; P. F. Eld- 
ridge; J. T. Fahey; Electrical Refrigerator 
Service; Public Drug Co.; Coast to Coast 
Store; Davey’s Men’s Wear; Jim Kurokawa, 
W. P. Cafe; Dasinger Cleaners; Larson Jewel- 
ry; Kelly’s Hardware; Patterson Style Shop; 
Clack Service Station; Herald-News; Farm- 
ers Union Oil Co.; Moe Motor Co.; Dr. C. R. 
Grow; Dr. R. W. Sorensen; J. L Davey; Lerton 
Hall; Farmers Lumber Co; R. F. Hansen; 
Leland F. Jones; Philip Jackley; Floyd De- 
Witt; Montana Bar; Stockman Bar; Modern 
Cafe; Stephens Merchandise Co.; Hank’s Bar- 
ber Shop; K. L. Bryan, Federated Store; Art 
Zervas, Buttrey Foods; D. F. Kemper; W. E. 
Burnison Agency; K. E. Voss; Andrew Han- 
sen; Hazel Winslow; Ellis C. Thorsen; R. P. 
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Madel; Farmers Union Lumber Co.; Ed Sas- 
sen; O. L. Stenslie; Guy Ault; John O. Gar- 
den; Coffey and Haranda Insurance Agency; 
Triangle Cafe and Service Station; Highway 
Motor Co.; George Meister; Baxter Larson; 
Robert Penner; Don E. Nelson; Hovey-Stone 
Chevrolet Co.; Robert Beery. 
FORT BENTON BUSINESSMEN 


Harold Thomas, Grand Union Hotel; Ed 
Davis, Davis Grocery; William Breiter, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Holman, Inc.; Howard Tesch- 
ler, vice president, Chet & Tesch Chevro- 
let; C. L. Engren, president, Chet & Tesch 
Chevrolet; E. M. Peterson, Implement Sales; 
C. H. McClain, Lumber Dealer; C. J. Higgins, 
Greely Elevator Co.; O. S. Johnson, grain 
dealer; H. C. Brinkman, manager, Farmers 
Elevator & Trading Co.; W. G. Svoboda, 
Montana Elevator Co.; Warren Halley, D-H 
Service; J. A. Schieno, Bybee Machinery Co.; 
John Davison, D-H Service; Roy Willett, 
Roy’s Electric Shop; Dwight MacKenzie, 
Overland Bar; James W. Aznoe, secretary- 
treasurer, Benton Equipment Co.; W. R. Lyle, 
president, Benton Equipment Co; W. T. 
Morrison, Benton Hardware; Sol Stache, 
Chouteau Barber Shop; Bain Feltman, Bain’s 
Garage; Harry E. Rowe, Harry’s Welding 
Shop; C. D. Midlestadt, Midlestadt Pontiac 
and GMC; Taylor Sykes, Locker Plant; Ber- 
nice L. Flatt, Bernie’s Cafe; Pioneer Insur- 
ance Agency, Hazel M. Young; Pioneer In- 
surnce Agency, Fred L. Young; Coast to Coast 
Stores, Neil M. Barkus. 

J. B. Anderson, dry goods; John McCardle, 
Western Bar; Rudolph Lusin, Rudy's Shoe 
Shop; V. D. Merrill, Fort Benton Drug Store; 
Steve McSweeney, television and popcorn 
concessions; Raymond McDermott, Palace 
Barber Shop; Ray H. Pittman, Palace Bar; 
Mackenstadt & Jasper, owners, Price-Rite 
Groceries; Chris F. Courtnage, Benton Trans- 
fer; Joseph Gray, Pastine Tavern; H. W. 
Stranahan, Johnson Farm Equipment, Inc.; 
Gilbert Scott, Scott’s Lumber & Supply Co.; 
Howard Hilton, the Clark-Hilton Co.; Frank 
F. Morger, Morger Realty & Insurance Co.; 
George R. Vielleux, Morger Realty & Insur- 
ance Co.; E. S. Gysler, implement dealer; 
J. W. Lynch; E. & N. Bar & Lounge, Norman 
Tacke; P. J. Sweeney, dentist; J. T. Lepley, 
service station; Dellman Bybee, real-estate 
broker; Robert L. Deck, carpenter; Erick 
Meyer, clerk and television installation; 
Mabel Derr, cook, Modern Cafe; Chouteau 
County Vets’ Club; F. E. Zimmer, manager; 
Leland J. Edwards, Lee’s Cab; Ken C. Mor- 
row, Morrow Insurance Agency; C. L. Over- 
holser, carpenter; Gamble Store, E. J. Serbin, 
owner; Joseph P. Jordan, Fort Benton Motor 
Co.; Eddie Albers, Albers & Drewiske; O. A. 
Tschache, Ott’s Greenhouse; O. W. Notting- 


ham, carpenter; George Paul, Paul Roofing” 


& Masonry; Roy Lane, carpenter; Ray Flath- 
ers, construction; Ira W. Vinion, barber; 
McRay Ulrich, Palace Bar; Clyde Good, Good 
Apartments; Jos. S. Smith, construction; 
Llyod M. Nelson, Bybee Machinery Co.; Clyde 
Stovall, Bybee Machinery Co.; Clyde Stipe, 
= Machinery Co.; Stella Meyer, Modern 
Cafe. 

Arnold H. Campbell, car salesman; W. 
Siebenaler, lumber yard manager; W. A. 
Silvius, Chouteau House Hotel; George F. 
Rowe, Chauteau House Bar; Helen F. Hall, 
Chouteau Cafe; R. G. McMillan, carpenter; 
Geo. W. Wackerlin, clerk; Oscar Meyer, haul- 
ing; Opal Mauzey Pitt, E. & N. Cafe; Dar- 
lene Mauzey Pitt, E & N. Cafe; Dagna 
Morger, secretary and bookkeeper; Martin 
Wolfe, Jr., plumbing; Darrel Smith, body 
shop; Louis Breiter, Holman, Inc., body shop; 
M. J. Crane, parts ; Roy Homme, 
steel building contractor; George W. Carver, 
carpenter and contractor; Ray W. Uhl, dairy 
owner and manager; Walter R. Thomas, 
transfers, Fort Benton; Dell Holmstrom, me- 
ehanic; Ray Blohm, contractor, general; 
LeRoy W. Olsen, contractor; Howard L. Lett, 
Lett Plumbing & Heating; Jess E. Allison, 
mechanic; Tope & Thomas, William J. Tope; 
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Il. R. Olmstead, dairy; Oswald F. Mueller, 
mechanic; Neal J. Archer, land agent; C. W. 
Grantham, salesman; Emma Grantham, cos- 
metologist; John R. Drewiske, Albers & 
Drewiske; Harold A. Larson, painting con- 
tractor; Harvey Fox, bookkeeper; John Brad- 
ley, sheriff. —— 
CHINOOK BUSINESSMEN 


G. L. Maberry, Diesel Service Co.; R. B. 
Doughten, manager, Farmers Union Oil Co.; 
Walter Porter, manager, Farmers Union Ele- 
vator Co.; Al Wrick’s, Al’s Repair Shop; R. B. 
Campbell, O. K. Tire Shop; Carl Gomavitz, 
Highland Junk Co.; E. D. Lunden, Chinook 
Equipment Co.; Basil Hiner, Hiner’s Cafe; 
Harold Peterson, Food Center; H. A. Martens, 
Martens Drug; Nondas Bruss, Nondas Shop; 
Robert J. Dolan, P. C. A.; John Lamey; Vir- 
ginia Stein, Blaine Coffee Shop; Loretta 
Merkle, Blaine Coffee Shop; D. C. Mainwar- 
ing, upholstery shop; H. Kuper, Kuper Fu- 
neral Home; A. M. Dronen, Matulka Garage; 
E. J. Gallus, dentist; Ira S. Harbolt, insur- 
ance; Mrs. Doug Taylor, Taylor Cleaners; 
Murdock Matheson, liquor vendor; Mrs. H. O. 
Wittkoff, Gambles; Chuck Fralick, Coast-to- 
Coast; Harry N. Olson, blacksmith shop; 
Burgess Agency, insurance; Speers Imple- 
ment Co., farm equipment; E. S. Taylor, 
Taylor Motor Co.; J. R. Jamieson, Jamieson 
Motors; Franklin D. Pehrson, Chinook Auto 
Court; Phil Brovold, Phil’s Standard Service; 
R. E. Swenson, Standard Oil Co.; LeRoy C. 
Anderson, Andy’s Service. 

John Upshaw, Montana Hotel; H. A. 
Marsh, stockman; Murdo MacLean, Mint; 
G. S. Sargent, Milk River Coal Mine; LeRoy 
Christensen, Cozy Corner; Einar W. Johnson, 
Chinook Motors, Inc.; Art Keller, Bar X Bar; 
Jack DePriest; Orval Severson, /Farmers 
Union Creamery; Phil Paulson, Paulson 
Hardware & Electric; Stanley Casteel, In- 
dependent Food Store; Louis Mohar, plumb- 
ing and heating; E. M. Wallner, Wallner’s 
Furniture; Floyd White, Pastime; T. A. 
Babiak; Charles F. Ivey, Ivey's Drug; Bill 
Morrison, Silver Dollar Bar; Leonard's Shop, 
general merchandise; F. A. . Sharples 
Jewelry; Herb Bonifas, Blaine Theater; Oliver 
C. Paulson, Ben Franklin Store; O. C. Grat- 
ton, Gratton Barber Shop; Walter Seigle; 
Dick Peterson, Monarch Lumber Co.; A. L. 
Reser, manager, Home Lumber Co.; C. M. 
Boe, Blaine Lumber Co.; Edgar G. Obie, 
Obie’s Flying Service; Floyd L. Sargent, 
Sarge’s Shop; Thomas O’Hanlon, Chinook 
Lumber Co.; Howard C. Larkin, Chinook 
Heating & Equipment Co. 

L. Jorns, Elk Cafe; Ted R. Johnson, 
Chinook Opinion; Ferald Taylor, Marshall- 
Wells Store; O. M. Bruss, Model Hardware; 
Mark Ambrose, Grill Cafe; William Johnson, 
draftsman; John Nelson, Dave’s Texaco; Lynn 
Butcher, Baldwin Dairy; Donald V. Casteel, 
Quality Market; Clay McCartney, Blaine 
County Abstract Co.; Ivan H. Nelson, W. G. 
Woodward Co.; Joe P. Hoehn; E. W. Luckett, 
First State Bank of Chinook; John A. La- 
Plante, Aero Lounge; F. W. Boisvert, The 
Fountain; Fred Elsner, Blaine County treas- 
urer; Roy Cox, barber; Maida McCartney, 
Chinook Hour; Chat’s Pontiac, Chinook, 
Mont.; H. E. Coyner, Chinook Dray & Trans- 
fer; J. Ospelend, H. Earl Clack Co.; Glenn J. 
Hockett, Hockett Trucking; Clarence Hart, 
barber. 

HARLEM BUSINESSMEN 


E. F. Johnson, jeweler; G, H. Gallagher, 
Gallagher Grocery; L. E. Mollerstrom, Stand- 
ard Service; George Klindworth, manager, 
Equity Co-op Association; C. H. Dolven, Dol- 
ven Chevrolet; Beecher Machine Co.; Gjullin 
Implement Co.; Elmer Bergh, Service Garage; 
Jim Walls, Montana Cafe; Norman McGuire, 
Mac’s Recreation Hall; William Churchill, 
Churchill's Cafe; W. S, Dale, Coast-to-Coast 
Store; Andrew Nelson, confectionary; Ed 
Norskog, manager, H. Earl Clack Co.; The 
Hub, clothing; W. J. Lawr, apparel; Pete 
Jergesen, plumbing and heating; Vince Lar- 
son, Larson’s Market; Mary O’Brien, Merry 
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Market Grocery; Glenn A. Hartman, Gamble 
Store; J. A. Cassidy, Cassidy's Variety, Merle 
B. Wieres, Harlem Food Store; R. Cressy, 
barber; A. W. Anderson, gas company; Frank 
Orlando, druggist; L. M. Miller, 
Theater; Vernon R. Ude, Harlem Seeq Co: 
P. C. Ekegren, cafe; Steve O'Leary, servicg 
station; Donald L. Olson, Harlem Motor Co, 
(Ford); J. Frank McColom, Harlem 
Cleaners; W. A. Brown, Monarch Lumber: 
Jim Pollard, blacksmithing-welding: gp 
Ekegren; D. A. Ring, groceries; P. C Tom, 
kins, Wellworth 5 & 10; Edith Benson, ya) 
Chickeries; Eric Berglund, Service Garage: 
Victor Knudson, Keck's Cabins & Grocery: 
Swen's Repair Shop. ; 





Flood Prevention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol. 
lowing letters: 





Mary 12, 1954, 
Mr. ELMER PETERSON, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear Mr. PeTresson: I am greatly pleased 
‘to receive a copy of your communication to 
Mr. Dwight Payton of May 10, relating the 
resulats observed during and following the 
recent heavy rainfall on the Sandstone water- 
shed. It is highly gratifying to learn that 
over the area that had received full water- 
shed treatment by way of soil conservation 
and detention dams, the results were highly 
satisfactory. 

You are doing a great service, Mr. Peter- 
son, in advocating and promoting these con- 
servation measures. I am taking the liberty 
to insert your letter to me in the Concnrzs- 
SIONAL Recorp of this date, along with let- 
ters from-Mr. L. L. Males, of Cheyenne, Okla, 
and Mr. I. C. Thurmond, Jr., of Thurmond 
Ranch. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp S. MILter, 
Member of Congress. 


—— 


Securiry StaTe BaN«, 
Cheyenne, Okla., May &, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Knowing of 
your keen interest in upstream flood preven- 
tion I am taking this opportunity to report 
to you on the recent heavy rains on the 
Sandstone Creek watershed which is a trib- 
utary of the Washita River. The watershed 
treatment has been completed on this creek 
except fora little channel work and some 
vegetative cover on old crop land. 

We have had 3 drought years immediately 
preceding the heavy rains of last week and 
our grass cover and crop cover could not 
have been much worse. The rains fell with 
very high intensity. A small rain fell April 
25, another rain of from 1 to nearly 4 inches 
fell April 27 and the April 29 rain was from 
2% to nearly 4 inches, giving the watershed 
from 5 to 8 inches, with no 2 gages register- 
ing the same. 

I am most happly to be able to tell you 
that the structures on Sandstone Creek per- 
formed perfectly. The water got high 
enough in the reservoirs to go through the 
draw down tube in 12 structures but in no 
structure did the water approach the spill- 
way level. Today, which is 9 days after the 
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ittle water is going the 
— = cam structures but most of this is 
due to revived springs in the drainage area 
instead of flood water. 

The streams in our area here which were 
not treated to prevent floods really put on 
a flood and the Washita River flooded. The 
pottom land on these creeks and the river 
js covered with sterile sand in many places 
t in holes in other places 


scoured OU 
od all the crops destroyed and hundreds 
of miles of fences washed away. It is quite 


t to from these streams over to 
aoe cons where the farmers are cut- 
ting alfalfa today and other crops are lush 
and green because of the moisture and none 
are washed away or covered with silt. 

Have no hesitation in working for this 
program. It is even better than you think 
itis. We know now it will work and we are 
even more anxious to get all the tributaries 
to the Washita under treatment and of 
course would like to see the people living 
on other streams also get the benefit of this 
wonderful program, 


Sincerely, LL 


aa May 10, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MrttEr: Thanks for your nice 
letter of the fourth, and I join you in being 
mighty proud of the results shown on our 
upstream control program, When the rains 
finally came, they came. 

As you no doubt know by our previous 
conversations my ranch lies at the head of 
Sandstone Creek and the very first dams 
were built there. If memory serves me 
rightly I believe there are now about 35 
dams on the project and I have 4 of them. 

The ranch comprises some 11,000 acres 
and we have about six rain gauges located 
in strategic spots which are maintained by 
the Government in conjunction with these 
dams. The rainfall in my particular area 
measured about 5 inches,-while further west 
they received anywhere from 8 to 10 inches in 
a very short period of time. 

Naturally anyone can realize that after 
the prolonged drought we have had, the 
runoff was tremendous and had all this 
water hit the Washita at one time the loss 
of property would have been tremendous. 

As an unqualified “nonengineer,” but as 
(I think) a better than average farmer- 
stockman, I am of the firm belief that these 
dams are the solution to a great extent to 
our problem in this area for flood control. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. C. TrHurmonp, Jr. 





American Policy on Israel Not Served by 
Byroade’s Recent Statement, Says 
Celler 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, Mr. 
Byroade’s statement on May 1, Facing 
Realities in the Arab-Israeli Dispute, 
Sidesteps two significant objectives of 
United States foreign policy, the promo- 
tion of peace in the Middle East and the 
cementing of ties with friendly nations, 
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Mr. Byroade attempted to step warily 
on a tightrope between the sensitivities 
of the Israeli and the sensitivities of the 
Arab world, and like the overcautious 
always do, succeeded in losing balance, 

He plunged heavily into the area of 
the immigration policy of Israel. The 
right to establish an immigration policy 
is an acknowledged attribute of national 
sovereignty. Mr. Byroade urged by im- 
plication that Israel adopt a policy of 
limited immigration lest by not doing 
so, it enhance Arab fears that an over- 
populated Israel will propel Israel for- 
ward to aggressive seizure of additional 
territory. 

Mr. Byroade proceeds to set forth a 
purely hypothetical situation based on 
guesswork future developments. The 
argument he poses runs like this. There 
is no overpopulation in Israel today, but 
some day, maybe, the Soviet Union will 
permit the Jews of Russia to leave for 
Israel—a policy it does not pursue now— 
to enter Israel in vast numbers and that 
maybe they will flood into Israel, and that 
then maybe Israel would not have room 
sufficient to hold them, and that then 
maybe Israel may be forced to seek ex- 
pansion. Therefore, the Arab world has 
reason at present to fear, and therefore 
Israel should now adopt an immigration 
policy to allay these fears. Mr. Byroade 
says nothing of the guaranties offered 
again and again by the Government of 
Israel that she does not and will not seek 
territorial aggrandizement. He disre- 
gards the Tripartite Agreement of the 
United States, Britain, and France which 
guarantees the present borders of the 
Arab States. He asks instead change of 
internal law to meet a purely hypotheti- 
cal supposition. This hypothetical sup- 
position, stated in utter seriousness by a 
United States spokesman, does nothing 
to help the Arab world to rid itself of 
foundless fears. Nor is it supportable 
diplomacy of a spokesman on official 
American policy to intervene in a matter 
purely internal, such as immigration. 

Such a statement can only increase 
the already existing tensions. It does 
not address itself to reality. If you carry 
that kind of logic forward you can come 
up with such absurdities as “do not de- 
velop your water resources lest you be- 
come economically strong and hence be- 
come the dominant economic force in the 
Middle East. This is what the Arabs 
fear, and you must allay their fears.” 

The United States policy in securing 
unto itself friends in the Middle East 
should not be one of catering to illu- 
sionary fears of either the Arabs or the 
Israeli. The Arab fear of Israeli expan- 
sion is an emotional disturbance. It 
serves no purpose for the United States 
to feed it and keep it alive through hypo- 
thetical supposition. The interest of the 
United States lies in promoting peace in 
the area. It cannot gain it by feeding 
fears on one hand and injecting itself 
into internal domestic policy on the 
other. 

There is room in Israel, especially in 
the Negev, for many more Jews, fleeing 
persecution, to settle. The gratuitous 
statement on Israel’s immigration pol- 
icy strikes at the very heart of the reason 
which has led to the support of Israel 
by both the United States and the United 
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Nations both prior to and during the 
establishment of the state. To urge that 
Israel withdraw from its immigration 
policy is to deny the very reason for its 
existence. 





Billions of American Dollars to France Yet 
the Lowest Standard of Living in West- 
ern Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. .Mr. Speak- 
er, a Reuters news article from Paris 
under date of May 12 reports that a plan 
is under way in France to raise the lowest 
standard of living in Western Europe. 

This will come as a shock to the people 
of the United States who have been led 
to believe that our investment of foreign 
aid billions had brought a high standard 


of living to the French people. 


What has become of these billions, Mr. 
Speaker? Information presented to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs last year 
indicated that production was ahead 
more than 100 percent over the prewar 
level. The article, which I shall include 
as part of my remarks, states that pro- 
duction levels are only about what they 
were in 1929. 

Mr. Speaker, this news article deserves 
the attention of every Member of this 
body as we shall soon consider another 
mutual air program: 

PRENCH BEGIN 4-YEAR PLAN To Meer NEEDS 
(By Harold Sieve) 

Paris, May 12.—The French Government 
has launched an ambitious 4-year economic 
plan designed to raise what is today the 
lowest standard of living in Western Europe. 

Two thousand experts made a 6-month 
examination of every sector of the French 
economy before producing the plan, the sec- 
ond of its kind since the end of World War II. 

The first, produced by Jean Monnet, now 
head of the European Coal and Steel Pool 
Authority, repaired the country’s war- 
damaged economy, but could not hope to 
rectify the deficiencies which have grown up 
over the last 50 years. 

These deficiencies have led to a present 
production level only just above that of 1929, 
while in the United States it has doubled in 
the last 25 years. Average income is only 
slightly above half the Canadian and Swiss 
levels, one-third of the American, and 65 
percent of the British. 

The average wage in industry and com- 
merce has been kept at less than 25,000 
francs ($70) a month, and for farm work- 
ers at a little over 18,000 francs ($50). 

The new plan aims at remedying this 
state of affairs by a thorough modernization 
of plant, agriculture, and building methods. 

It sets out to boost national revenue by 25 
percent by 1957 through a 20 percent in- 
crease in agricultural production, a 25 to 30 
percent increase in industrial output, and a 
60 percent increase in building activity. 

The result, it is hoped, will be to eliminate 
the French balance of payments deficit and 
raise the individual standard of living by 4 
percent a year. 

The plan calls for 6,610,000 million francs 
($18,508,000,000) worth of investments over 
the next 4 years. The largest portion of 
this is to be devoted to housing. 
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The problem of providing homes for 42 
million Frenchmen who need them today 
is one of the most difficult facing the 
country. 

House and apartment building has been 
at a snail’s pace since the war. Under the 
new plan, 240,000 homes will be built each 
year, and the average price will be brought 
down from 3.6 million francs ($10,080) to 
2% million francs ($7,000). 

Second priority in the plan is given to 
the streamlining of French agriculture, 
grown rusty and cumbrous through decades 
of protection and neglect. 

Present clumsy marketing procedures will 
be reorganized, farming techniques modern- 
ized, especially in the backward areas, and 
generous credits allowed for the purchase 
of new farm equipment. 

In the industrial field, plans provide for 
stepping up the output of machine tools by 
45 percent, of agricultural machinery by 
80 percent, foundry work and clothing by 
30 percent, automobiles by 20 percent, and 
leather, wood, and textiles by 15 percent. 

The Government realizes that these in- 
creases will be worthless unless prices are 
brought down to a level at which they can 
compete with imports from France's Euro- 
pean neighbors. 

To this end the plan envisages an annual 
investment of 180,000 million francs ($504 
million) for the standardization of factories, 
the replacement of antiquated machinery by 
up-to-date production lines, and the encour- 
agement of specialization. 





One Way To Reduce the Postal Deficit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, the number of 
Government publications that crosses 
every Congressman’s desk is just too 
much for the individual Member to give 
every document the careful reading he 
would like to. For that reason I call 
your attention to a chart which ap- 
peared on page 83 of the March 31, 1954, 
publication of the Post Office Depart- 
ment entitled “Financial Policy for the 
Post Office.” The figures on that chart 
show that the Post Office is now making 
$11 million profit on parcel post. Earlier 
public statements by post office officials 
reveal that if Public Law 199, the law 
by which the last Congress limited the 
size and weight of parcel post packages, 
were repealed, the Post Office would be 
making $84 million a year on parcel 
post. What makes this especially re- 
markable is that, as I recall, one of the 
major arguments for the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 199 was that it would reduce the 
Post Office deficit and the cost to the 
taxpayer. Experience has proven that 
false. Public Law 199 has substantially 
reduced the net income of the Post Office 
Department. It penalizes every parcel 
post user. I regard it as a very real 
threat to the existence of a financially 
sound parcel post system. 

But Public Law 199 has done even 
more damage to the economy of the 
country than it has to the Post Office. In 
hundreds of communities throughout 
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the country citizens no longer have the 
parcel post delivery which they had en- 
joyed for over a generation, nor have 
they an adequate private substitute. In 
thousands of businesses the system of 
distribution of merchandise has been 
completely disrupted. For small busi- 
ness, especially, Public Law 199 has been 
a costly burden. 

In barring some packages from the 
mails and thus forcing them to go by 
other means, we have not created any 
new jobs. We have taken jobs from one 
group and given them to another. Pub- 
lic Law 199 wears the free enterprise 
mask. But in fact it does daily damage 
to thousands and thousands of free en- 
terprises in our country. ‘They are oper- 
ated by hard-working shirtsleeves Amer- 
icans. If they cannot make good, they 
close up shop. But the Railway Express 
Agency, the free enterprise Public Law 
199 was passed to protect, passes along 
losses to be made up out of the unlimited 
bankrolls of the railroads. 

Back in the days when railroading was 
young and when miles.of new tracks lit- 
erally pushed back our frontiers, the rail- 
roads took on some nonrailroad activ- 
ities to help make sure those new tracks 
got enough use. They built hotels, 
created resorts and, among other things, 
they started what is now known as the 
Railway Express Agency. 

Nowadays the railroads have found 
that they do better without these extra 
businesses. And that includes the Rail- 
way Express Agency. In terms of dol- 
lars and cents the Express Agency costs 
the railroads far more than it brings in, 
If the railroads really took a manage- 
ment attitude toward the Express 
Agency, instead of treating it like an 
orphan child, I think they would find 
that its financial health depends upon 
it sticking to the freight business, rather 
than trying to grab the small package, 
small revenue items which can best be 
handled as parcel post. 

A number of Members of this Con- 
gress are beginning to realize that they 
made a mistake when they voted for 
Public Law 199. I think it is time the 
Railway Express Agency and the rail- 
roads took another look at that law. In 
the long run any law which is harmful 
to the country as a whole is not going 
to help either the railroads or the Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

Our country has grown rich because 
we worked hard to do things better and 
to do them at less cost. Public Law 199 
is forcing many businesses to adjust to 
poorer service at doubled and tripled 
cost. It is nothing less than economic 
sabotage. It should be repealed. 
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HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following statement by the distin. 
guished Senator from Virginia, Harry 
FP. Byrp: 

Burnine Our Seep Corn 


(By United States Senator Harry FLoop 
Brrp) 

There is nothing before the country to. 
day more important than to stop suicidg 
tax reduction at the price of increaseq debt 
and inflation. 

I have opposed in this Congress anq will 
continue to oppose both Democratic and Re. 
publican sponsored tax reduction Measures 
that must be financed by borrowing. That 
road has a dead end—insolvency. Only a 
solvent nation can long defend itself, or long 
remain free. 

This does not mean that I o l 
taxes. I advocate and have cousetesmne 
fought for responsible tax reduction financed 
not by going deeper into debt but by re- 
ducing expenditures and living within our 
means. 

That is the way prudent housewives dg, 
That is the way business does—if it con. 
tinues to meet its payrolls and stays in busi. 
ness. 

That is the way our Government can do— 
if its elected representatives have the cour. 
age to cut expenditures until outgo at least 
equals income. This could be done nov. 

We have spent $47.6 billion in foreign aid 
since World War II, all added to our moun- 
tain of debt. The time has come when the 
necessities of our own situation compel us 
to call a halt. Our first obligation is to 
balance the budget in order to maintain our 
national solvency. Solvency is the founda- 
tion on which our security, as individuals 
and as a nation, must be built. 

The present administration has taken im. 
portant steps toward economy, but not fast 
enough nor far enough. 

The Federal budget has been out of bal- 
ance—that is, we have spent more than we 
have taken in—in 19 out of the last 21 years, 
President Eisenhower's first budget, even be- 
fore the recent tax reductions, showed an 
anticipated deficit of $2.9 billion. 

This estimate was based on dubious as- 
sumptions of continued peace and pros- 
perity at high level. Unless expenditures 
are further reduced—and I have shown they 
can be reduced—the administration's esti- 
mated deficit of $2.9 billion may be at least 
doubled or trebled in the coming fiscal year. 

The Federal Treasury’s take in taxes aver- 
ages now approximately 28 percent of the 
national income. If a decline in business 
activity should reduce national income by 
$10 billion, the automatic reduction in tax 
revenue would increase the estimated deficit 
by not less than $2.8 billion. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate that 
unless the Federal budget is balanced this 
year it will not be balanced for many years, 
Therefore I have supported the efforts of the 
President to defeat proposals for tax reduc- 
tion, originating within both major political 
parties and in various pressure groups, that 
would throw the budget still further out of 
balance. 

Whenever a war or an economic emergency 
threatens, it is easy to say borrow now and 
pay back later. Later is too often never. 
It is easy, especially in an election year, to 
postpone the day of fiscal reckoning. 

Tax reduction always has an appealing 
sound. Inequities in our tax laws, which 
should be corrected, reinforce the arguments 
for immediate reforms. The promise, or the 
hope, that reducing certain taxes will give 
certain people more money to spend, or will 
encourage investment, or stimulate produc- 
tion, or decrease unemployment are handy 
tools in politics. They can be disastrously 
misapplied. 

Don’t let us fool ourselves that we are re- 
ducing our tax burdens when we borrow the 
money to make reductions possible. We are 
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tponing taxes and adding to our 
only postpoour children’s burden, the in- 
ee lus interest on the increase at 
creased debt Pp 
9, percent compounded annually. It is 
higher tax deferred. And hope 
simply & ck 
deferred maketh the heart sick. a 
If there is anything that will lead quic 
ational suicide than the habitual policy 
“6 ficit financing, I don’t know what it is. 
© a don’t let us fool ourselves. The debt 
we now have is not a temporary debt. It has 
become & permanent debt. We have added 
$200 billion to it in the last 15 years. The 
resent total, now scraping the legal limit of 
ee billion, is twice the assessed value of 
every bit of tangible property in America, 
including all buildings and land (usually 
assessed at half their value) and all the 
capital and everything else of tangible value. 
We are mortgaged up to 100 percent. 

The ugly truth is that our country is the 
yictim of protracted fiscal irresponsibility. 
Interest on the national debt is now nearly 
$7 billion a year. Ten cents out of every 
tax dollar goes to pay interest alone. 

Interest charges will have increased for 
the fiscal year 1955 by at least $300 million 
over fiscal year 1954. 

There can be no permanent relief from this 
burden until we balance outgo with income 
and then begin, with harder work, greater 
production and more thrift, to save more and 
gradually reduce principal and interest. If 
we reduce taxes now, without reducing ex- 
penditures, there will be another demand to 
raise the debt limit. 

My Republican colleague, Senator JomN J. 
WruMs, of Delaware, speaking in support 
of our joint amendment to eliminate most 
of the excise-tax reductions voted by the 
House, said in the Senate debate on March 25: 

“Any Member of Congress who votes for a 
reduction of $1 billion in taxes without pro- 
viding other means of obtaining revenue, 
instead of going home and claiming credit 
with his constituents for reducing taxes, 
should tell his constituents to look across 
the table and thank their children and their 
grandchildren for the tax relief that will be 
extended here. 

“The Treasury will be required to borrow 
in the name of the future generations in 
order to make possible a little tax relief 
which is being granted here solely in the 
name of political expediency. 

“I favor balancing the budget, and I be- 
lieve that if we cut appropriations as we 
should, we can do it. * * * The only rea- 
son why we may not cut expenditures this 
year is that the Members of Congress may 
not have the courage to vote for cuts in those 
expenditures. * * * Let us cut the appro- 
priations first before we vote tax reductions.” 

Nevertheless the Senate, 54 to 34, rejected 
the Williams-Byrd amendment and passed 
the excise tax reduction bill, 76 to 8. Dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions, ironed out in conference committee, 
= approximately $1 billion added to the 
deficit. 

In all of my 21 years in the Senate I have 
never seen a more irresponsible piece of 
legislation. On final passage of the bill, as 
agreed to in conference, 4 Republicans and 4 
Democratic Senators voted “No”—Coopsr, of 
Kentucky, DirKsEN, of Illinois, LANGER, of 
North Dakota, and WmuiaMs, of Delaware, 
Republicans; Byrp, of Virginia, DANIEL, of 
Texas, Hitt, of Alabama, and RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, Democrats. 

The battle to stop $1 billion of excise tax 
reductions was lost, but the war against 
fiscal irresponsibility gained recruits. Some 
who voted with the majority disclosed by 
their questions, during the debate and after- 
ward, & growing realization of the danger 
from greater and greater deficits. 

The country should be made aware of the 
consequences that are sure to follow if in- 
creased personal income tax exemptions are 
suthorized. Exemption of $100 would create 
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@ deficit of $2.9 billion and a $200 exemption 
would increase the deficit by $4.5 billion. 

It will require emphatic protests from 
civic and business organizations and factual 
presentations from such groups as the Na- 
tional Economic Council, the Tax Founda- 
tion, the Conference Board, the Foundation 
for Economic Education and many individ- 
ual citizens to beat back the pressures from 
would-be tax privilegees and vote-seeking 
candidates. 

Unfortunately for our country, tax dis- 
cussions are brought down in some quarters 
to the low level of class hatred, envy, and 
greed. People are told that taxation is a 
struggle between the rich and the poor. 

Politicians are told that votes never grow 
on economy trees. They are reminded of 
the success—transitory and disastrous 
though it was—of tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect. 

The best political platform within my 
memory—the soon abandoned and long for- 
gotten Democratic platform of 1932—said 
this: 

“We favor the maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced, and a sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards.” 

Now the value and soundness of our cur- 
rency is threatened by tax-reduction expe- 
dients proposed by some in both major par- 
ties. And the longer the Eisenhower admin- 
istration goes without making good on the 
President’s cardinal campaign promise to 
balance the budget, the more difficult it will 
be, and the greater will be the economic 
deterioration that results from inilation. 

The administration's budget estimates for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, could 
be brought into balance by additional ex- 
penditure reductions amounting to less than 
5 percent of the listed total of $65.6 billion 
expenditures. 

The Byrd budget, which I released on 
March 6, set forth in detail where reductions 
of $3 billion could be made. The largest 
item would be in domestic-civilian expendi- 
tures. These alone could be reduced by $1.3 
billion. 

It is in this domestic-civilian area that the 
welfare State spenders have their field day. 
Further reductions in Government civilian 
payrolls alone could save half a billion dol- 
lars @ year and would still leave nearly a 
quarter milion more employees on Govern- 
ment payrolls than at the start of the Ko- 
rean war. The Federal civilian payroll in 
February stood at 2,340,767—a reduction of 
128,873 in 8 months. 

In the domestic-civilian category are six 
so-called business-type agencies or programs 
which for years have been open pipelines out 
of the Federal Treasury. These include the 
program for expanding and financing war 
plants, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its successor Small Business Ad- 
ministration; housing loans for veterans, 
slum clearance under the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and housing loans for edu- 
cational institutions. 

It is high time these business-type agen- 
cies were conducted in a businesslike way, 
made to stop bleeding the Treasury and live 
within the income they are supposed to pro- 
duce. I have suggested in the Byrd budget 
that these six be made to hold down ex- 
penditures to 75 percent of their receipts as 
estimated for fiscal 1955. This alone would 
make an estimated budget saving of $595 
million. 

I could go on with details of possible econ- 
omies, in both domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures, filling many times the space 
available here. It should be sufficient to 
cite these few examples of opportunities now 
unused to balance the budget. There are 
ways to begin digging ourselves out of debt— 
if we have the will to do so. 


We of this generation are merely trustees 
for the future. It does not make sense to 
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borrow money which we must pay back, 
after paying interest for generations, to fi- 
mance temporary tax reductions. Nor does 
it make good politics. There can be no 
permanent partisan advantage in deciding 
issues vital to the economic and military 
security of our country on any other basis 
than what is best for America. 

Another series of deficits, another round 
of inflation could weaken us beyond hope 
of survival. We have cheapened the dollar 
in direct proportion to our deficit spend- 
ing—from 100 cents in buying power in 1939 
to 52 cents today. Deficit spending—spend- 
ing habitually more than we take in—is the 
most inflationary factor that exists to 
cheapen the money of any nation. 

We cannot afford to follow that course at 
any time. Above all, we cannot afford it 
now, facing as we do unforeseeable expendi- 
tures for our country’s defense. 

I, for one, will not be a party to nor have 
any responsibility for adding, as we have, 
$1 billion to the Nation’s debt in order to 
reduce taxes mainly on luxuries. 

In passing judgment on tax proposals 
which still await congressional action, I sug- 
gest that citizens prayerfully weigh each 
one on a scale something like this: 

1. Can lost revenue be replaced by cut- 
ting expenditures? If not, then don’t re- 
duce taxes until the budget is balanced. 
After that is assured— 

2. Will a lower tax rate encourage invest- 
ment, production, and employment? 

3. Will proposed changes distribute tax 
burdens fairly? 

4. Is the purpose of proposed changes 
merely to win votes, or to serve the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole? 


Public Laws 335 to 340, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my reports to my constituents covering 
Public Laws 335 to 340, inclusive, as 
follows: 


TWENTY-FIRST REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear FRIEND: Continuing where we left 
off: 
PUBLIC LAW 335 


H. R. 6434, food standards 


Fixing of food standards is the responsi- 
bility of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Public Law 335 is intended to simplify pro- 
cedures. Also, it extends to manufacturers 
of substances for use in processed foods the 
same right to hearings on the merits of their 
products as is enjoyed by manufacturers of 
the finished product. 

As the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare unanimously reported out the bill 
(recommended by Mrs. Hobby and all the 
witnesses before the committee) I, with 
other Members of the House, accepted its 
judgment. 

PUBLIC LAW 336 
H. R. 4984, Miles City., Mont. 

In 1946 the United States conveyed to 
Miles City, Mont., some 37 acres with the 
provision that the title would revert to the 
Federal Government if the land was not 
used for recreational or industrial purposes. 
This reverter clause has made it difficult 
for Miles City to encourage industrial devel- 
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opment because the city could not give clear 
title to industries otherwise interested. 
Public Law 336 removes the reverter clause 
and permits Miles City to sell the tract pro- 
vided the sale is at a 1946 appraised value 
and the proceeds go into the United States 
‘Treasury. 

Uncle Sam owns about a fourth of all the 
land in the United States. During the war 
emergency period the Federal real-estate 
holdings were necessarily increased. The 
manner of their disposal when no longer 
needed is reflected in legislation from time 
to time recorded in these reports. 

Since 1935 the matter of Federal owner- 
ship of land and its bearing on State and 
local taxation has been the subject of ex- 
tensive study. 

PUBLIC LAW 337 
H. R. 3306, relief for homesteaders 


This measure excludes homesteaders in 
certain divisions of the North Platte recla- 
mation project from the provision of laws 
of 1909 and 1914 reserving the mineral 
rights in homestead land patents. 

Reclamation homestead entries in this 
area were allowed early in the century. The 
entrymen met residential and cultivation 
requirements (some 40 and more years ago) 
but a succession of events (including a law- 
suit over water rights that dragged on to 
1942) delayed the filing of proofs necessary 
to issue of patents to the lands. Meanwhile 
the laws of 1909 and 1914 came along. The 
homesteaders convinced the committee (and 
the Department of Interior) that they were 
entitled to their patents under the old law 
as they had complied fully with their con- 
tract with the Government before the laws 
of 1909 and 1914 were enacted and the de- 
lay in filing proofs came from causes beyond 
their control. 

It was an application of an equitable prin- 
ciple which recommended itself to me as a 
lawyer, granted that the facts justified. In 
not objecting (the measure passed the House 
by consent) I of course was guided by the 
assurance of the committee and of the De- 
partment that hearings had established the 
validity of the factual contentions. Never- 
theless, I would have felt easier if the mat- 
ter had passed the scrutiny of Harold Ickes 
when he was Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
serving mineral rights to the Government in 
Federal lands conveyed to others is just 
commonsense. 


PUBLIC LAW 338 


H. R. 5529, Manassas National Battlefield 
Park 


On July 21, 1861, the first major engage- 
ment of the Civil War was fought 26 miles 
from Washington, the First Battle of Manas- 
sas, also known as the Battle of Bull Run. 
It was here that “Stonewall” Jackson re- 
ceived his famous nickname because of his 
marked courage. The Second Battle of Ma- 
nassas (1862) was the second attempt of the 
Confederates to seize Washington. The story 
of the two engagements is known to every 
American schoolchild, 

In 1935 small portions of the battlefield 
(1,500 acres in all) were acquired by the 
Federal Government. In 1944 these scat- 
tered tracts were established as the Manassas 
National Battlefield Park. The properties 
are not contiguous, being separated by non- 
Federal land. Public Law 338 authorizes the 
purchase of some 1,400 additional acres so 
that the entire battle site can be preserved. 
Necessary funds will come from the reve- 
nues of the National Park Service. 


Subdividers are as busy as beavers in the 
Washington suburban areas. Already land 
between monuments erected by various 
States on the battlefield site was being sub- 
divided for homes, and but for Public Law 
338 the public character of the area and its 
historic appeal to tourists would have been 
destroyed, 
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PUBLIC LAW 339 
S. 1456, Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 

In 1928 the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
(named for the famous American sanitation 
expert of the Panama Canal Zone, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Army) was founded for 
the study of tropical diseases and preventive 
medicine. It maintains a laboratory in Pan- 
ama (donated in 1930 by the Republic of 
Panama) and headquarters in Washington. 
Cost of maintenance actually is borne almost 
entirely by the United States since pro rata 
contributions from other Pan American 
countries have not been forthcoming. In 
1929 donations totaling $760 were received 
from Ecuador; in 1931 a total of $1,150 from 
Venezuela, nothing at all after that. Reason: 
the institute is under unilateral control, the 
board of administration is determined by the 
United States. Moreover, some Latin Amer- 
ican republic are planning their own labora- 
tories. Nevertheless, under the Act of 1928 
the Institute must solicit annually contribu- 
tions from other Latin American govern- 
ments for the laboratory’s operation. Re- 
peated unproductive requests for contribu- 
tions have created a feeling of annoyance 
and irritation. 

In the interest of pan-American cordiality 
the State Department recommended that 
the Institute be relieved of its annual job 
of passing the hat, which always came back 
empty. Congress complied with Public Law 
338. Hereafter the Institute in its discretion 
may accept voluntary contributions and is 
relieved of the annual hat-passing job. 


PUBLIC LAW 340 
H. R. 7110, school lands 


You will find this an interesting case of 
how progress in mineral location retarded 
the school-land program and how an act 
of Congress set things right. 

In 1927 Congress granted to the various 
States title to school sections in place even 
though they were mineral lands. The States, 
however, could not gain title to school lands 
under mineral lease (or application there- 
fore) until the lease was terminated. Then 
came the great boom in oil and gas explo- 
ration, more recently in uranium. At pres- 
ent 60 million acres of public land in the 
United States are under lease. In Utah alone 
there are 10,330,730 acres of public lands, 
many belonging to the State of Utah as 
school lands under the original concept. 
With the intensive search for uranium and 
oil resources, several million acres recently 
have ben made subject to leases. The game 
is to tie up the property with a mineral lease, 
wait to see what’s your luck. 

Result is the States have been kept wait- 
ing, some of the Western States, for title to 
the school lands assigned to them when they 
were admitted to statehood. Congress-solved 
the problem with Public Law 340. Hereafter, 
as soon as the land is surveyed and the 
location of the school sections determined 
they will be transferred to the States as 
originally intended even though subject to 
mineral lease or application for lease. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tru- 
Man urges the President to act firmly, 
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in riding Congress hard. Quaere: Is yy 
Truman’s career @ guarantee that this 
policy will prove (a) wise, (b) workabje 
or (c) winning? : 





Civil Liberties Safe Under FB] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include herewith an article entitle 
“Civil Liberties Safe Under FBI,” writ. 
ten by Don Whitehead of the Associated 
Press, which appeared in the May 11, 
1954, issue of the East St. Louis (I) 
Journal: 

Ctvim Lrserttes SAre UNveR FBI 
(By Don Whitehead) 


WasHIncTon, May 11.—During his 30 years 
as Chief of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover has been 
assailed as a sinister menace to American 
liberties, an enemy of criminal reformation, 
a college-trained flatfoot, and a political 
partisan. 

What has been the end result? J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI still command a place 
of prestige which is unusual in the Nation’ 
Government. 

Over the years Hoover has run a gantlet of 
more criticism and emerged with fewer scars 
probably than any other man in public 
service. 

His is one of the strangest and most ab- 
sorbing stories in all of official Washington 
where bureaucrats come and go—but where 
Hoover remains year after year in a position 
that seems almost impregnable. 

What does Hoover himself think of his 
criticism? 

“I’m used to it now,” he said in an inter- 
view. “I’m not as sensitive any more—ex- 
cept when I think the criticism is unjust 
and unfair. 

“As I see our responsibility, it is to protect 
the American people and to see they are 
guaranteed their rights accorded by the Con- 
stitution. We are just as interested in prov- 
ing innocence as establishing guilt.” 

The instructions given to FBI agents in 
the matter of observing civil rights are stern. 
Agents are admonished not to step beyond 
the boundaries of justice—not to give even 
an impression of bullying or to cast sus- 
picion on anyone through their acts and 
manner of questioning. This is a matter of 
record. 

Scandal has never touched Hoover in all 
his years as FBI chief—and neither has it 
involved the FBI. 

A long standing complaint is that the FBI 
is moving in the direction of becoming & 
secret police. 

What is the truth in this? 

Hoover himself brushes off such & sug 
gestion as an absurdity and points to his 
record of consistently opposing proposals— 
some originating in Congress—that the Fal 
become a national police force. 

Hoover had been in the Department of Juse 
tice only a short time, as a special assistant 
to Attorney General A. Palmer Mitchell, when 
critics first assailed him. This was in con 
nection with the so-called Palmer raids of 
the early 1920's. 

In those raids, FBI agents acting on ware 
rants issued by the Immigration Bureau, 
swooped down on aliens in a mass roundup 
of alleged suspects in the anarchist terrors 
ism that followed World War L 
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1954 
ore than 2,500 aliens were arrested. 
e into houses in the middle of 
the night. Suspects were herded by the 
hundreds into auditoriums and mauled 

und. They were given no chance to call 
families or relatives. And the due process 
of law, it was generally admitted, was pushed 


M 
Agents brok 


teen FBI man, familiar with the raids (but 
not then with the Bureau), said: “It was 
a pretty gruesome proposition. 

Hoover prosecuted the deportation cases 
against some of the suspects and 249 were 
deported to Russia. For years afterward, 
Hoover's name was linked with the raids al- 
though he protested that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the raids themselves and 
the manhandling of the suspects. 

The records show that orders for the raids 
were signed by Frank Burke of the Bureau 
of Investigation, while Hoover at the time 
was in the Department of Justice. 

Later in 1940 there was a flareup of criti- 
cism against the FBI over the arrest of per- 
sons in Detroit in connection with recruiting 
for Spanish loyalists. Senator George Norris 
sharply criticized the FBI for the methods 
used in these arrests. 

An investigation by the Department of 
Justice absolved the FBI agents of wrong- 

ng. 
ere has been criticized, too, for asking 
authority to tap telephone wires in cases 
involving espionage, subversion, sabotage, 
and kidnaping—and then bring this evidence 
into court. The use of wiretap evidence in 
Federal courts is now forbidden. 

Years ago Hoover stoutly opposed the use 
of. wiretapping by the FBI. Now, he said: 
“The FBI was the first agency to take a stand 
against wiretapping. But worRi conditions 
have changed since that time. I’m just as 
much opposed to wiretapping as ever—except 
in cases of espionage, sabotage, subversion, 
and kidnaping.” 





Commendation for Moss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a California colleague of mine, 
Congressman JoHN E. Moss, Jr., has 
been working diligently as a Member 
of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
; ice Committee to develop legislation 
which will provide adequate pay for Fed- 
eralemployees, His work has been rec- 
ognized by a number of publications. 
The most recent newspaper to take edi- 
torial note of the activties of Congress- 
man Moss is the Sacramento Bee which 
published the following editorial on 
April 29, 1954: 

COMMENDATION FoR Moss 

Congressman JoHN E. Moss, Jr., of the 
Third, Sacramento Valley, District, received 
& well-deserved commendation at the 25th 
annual convention of the California section, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, in 
San Jose over the last weekend. 

Although the convention endorsed several 
Representatives, Moss was the only one who 
Teceived the approval of all branches of the 
statewide organization. The resolution com- 
mending him was proposed unanimously. 
— Sacramentan is a member of the 
ara Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 

and as such has fought for an across-the- 
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board salary increase for underpaid postal 
employees in preference to the reclassifica- 
tion plan offered by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, which would aid those 
in the higher brackets but be of little or no 
benefit to others. 

Moss’ stand in behalf of the clerks and 
carriers who serve the public so faithfully is 
fair and reasonable. 

He is not opposed to a reclassification 
which would reward efficiency and provide in- 
centives. But he feels the pressing need is 
for salary adjustments for those in the lower 
brackets to compensate for the increases in 
living costs. 

Then he has proposed there should be a 
committee of the House to give a full-dress 
and careful study to the subject of reclassi- 
fication. It is a case of putting first things 
first. 

Moss is to be commended not only by the 
postal employees’ convention but by the 
public in general for putting up a fight for 
a fair salary deal for those who daily make 
their appointed-rounds, 





The Manganese Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I inserted in the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of the American Manganese Producers 
Association, regarding the manganese 
situation in America. 

There is an article in the May 13, 1954, 
issue of the Iron Age, the national metal- 
working weekly, which, in my opinion, 
is the voice for the steel industry, deal- 
ing with the acute situation faced by 
the steel industry due to the lack of man- 
ganese secured domestically as well as 
the apparent failure of the present ad- 
ministration in understanding and real- 
izing this situation which could prove 
disastrous to our country in the event 
of an international conflict anytime in 
the foreseeable future. 

I hope that in the near future the veil 
will be removed from the eyes of the ad- 
ministration so that a real stockpiling 
program for domestic manganese could 
be set in motion which is imperative if 
we are to have anything like an adequate 
defense for our country. 

Too long have those who have had 
charge of the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terial been blinded to the urgent need 
and obvious necessity of a real stock- 
piling program for domestic manganese. 
Without a stockpile of at least a 5-year 
supply of manganese our country would 
be helpless in the face of an all-out con- 
flict with the Communist. Manganese is 
the very lifeblood of our defense effort 
and I trust for the sake of the future of 
this great country of ours that the offi- 
cials charged with carrying out this pro- 
gram will wake up to the facts of life 
before it is too late and before we are 
sold down the river again. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the article referred to 
above, which is as follows: 
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Buiast- RED MANGANESE-FroR-Foop HINTs 
(By G. H. Baker) 


Imports of Russian manganese may be in 
the offing. 

Some administration foreign-trade ex- 
perts, beguiled by Russian hints of scarce 
materials in exchange for food products, are 
working quietly toward a barter deal that 
would include big-volume imports of man- 
ganese for the United States. 

What the policy planners prefer to ignore 
is that the low-cost (slave labor) imports of 
manganese will work to the detriment of 
the domestic manganese industry and even- 
tually to the United States steel industry. 

Present market for manganese is very quiet 
as a result of currently low steel operating 
rates. 

PRODUCERS FEARFUL 


Domestic producers, who turn out about 
6.5 percent of the United States steel indus- 
try’s manganese requirements are fearful 
that the Federal Government once more is 
about to lend a naive ear to Russia's siren 
song of cheap and plentiful manganese. 
They are urging Washington defense mo- 
bilizers not to turn their backs on the small 
but vitally important domestic industry. 

India, South Africa, and Brazil have be- 
come our biggest suppliers of manganese in 
recent years. 

There’s nothing basically new about the 
recent Russian hints of high-quality man- 
ganese for sale or barter. Russia and her 
satellites have plenty of manganese—more 
than they can use. But the Reds have a 
long and treacherous record, gating back to 
1927, of leading the United States down the 
garden path with respect to dependence upon 
manganese, 

CUT OFF SUPPLY 


Each time the United States has come 
to depend upon Russian manganese, the 
Reds have abruptly jerked the rug. Man- 
ganese shipments have been shut off 
abruptly and without notice. As a collateral 
development, United States mines—unable 
to compete on a cost basis—have gone to 
pot during each of these periods of Russian 
imports. 

J. Carson Adkerson, president of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Producers Association, de- 
clares bluntly that the Reds are out to stop 
further development of the United States 
Manganese rescurces. And, he adds, the ad- 
ministration’s leaders are “swallowing it~ 
hook, line, and sinker.” 


Although the General Services Adminis- 
tration is on the record as urging the ex- 
tension of the stockpiling program to in- 
clude the high-grade Virginia ores, ODM 
procrastinates and speaks instead of the 
great improvement in the manganese situa- 
tion. This, says Mr. Adkerson, is “a tragic 
example of delay and indecision within the 
OD) ” 





Still Asleep at the Switch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 : 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when on July 15, 1953, and 
again on January 20, 1954, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations threw 
roadblocks which prevented investiga- 
tions by me of extortion and racketeer- 
ing by certain labor leaders and others 
who were misappropriating union funds, 
and which prevented further hearings 


Ta sak 





) 
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that would have protected hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of union em- 
ployees who have been, are, and un- 
doubtedly will be deprived of benefits 
which belong to them. 

In my humble judgment, those who 
brought about this result, whether they 
realized it or not, did a marked disfavor 
to union and other employees. They 
also, undoubtdly contrary to their pur- 
pose, lost the Republican Party a large 
block of votes. 

That the issue is not dead is shown in 
the following quotation from an article 
by Westbrook Pegler, published in the 
Tuesday, May 11, press. Pegler wrote as 
follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of 

May 11, 1954] 

Congressman CLare HorrMaNn, of Michigan, 
who had shown up brigandage and piracy 
by the teamsters in insurance, juke-box 
graft, and a variety of other criminal strata- 
gems, went back to Washington from Detroit 
despondent and licked. He said he had been 
stopped dead by some mysterious political 
force. Bill McKenna, his counsel and chief 
investigator, was even more positive in 
charging a political fix. But Beck rides the 
crest of a sea of dishonest publicity which 
drenches much of our journalism with a 
strange disquieting quilt. Beck is the model 
of the new “labor statesman” and Meany, 
who was lifted from the status of union 
lobbygow to the high command by Joe Ryan, 
is courted for his political favor and his 
wisdom on great matters. 

Joe Ryan fought Harry Bridges and the 
Communists back from the eastern seaboard 
and the Gulf coast from the very first threat. 

He kept the traitors off the docks when 
the 20-year regime of Roosevelt-Truman- 
La Guardia, and Lehman would have called 
them nothing worse than agrarian reformers. 
He lives in a 5-room flat on the lower west 
side and he knows his people and walks 
without fear or bodyguards. His wife is 
aging and failing in health and he has come 
up busted after all, whatever he may have 
helped himself to in the careless, cafeteria 
manner of the typical boss unioneer in deal- 
ings with his treasury. 

Little Mr. Waldman will do his best for 
Joe, but it would be easier if the law let him 
prove what other men did who now praise 
themselves for their great service to society 
in slitting an old friend’s throat. 

Joe looked up, startled as he saw me at 
the press table. When I smiled, he gave me 
the mitt, shaking hands with himself in the 
old gesture. At adjournment I asked, 
“Where is Meany? Where is Dan Tobin? 
Dave Beck?” 

“I don’t know,” Joe said. “They must be 
busy. I am glad you came around.” 





Minuteman Pamphlets by Kiwanis 
International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear from my friend, Mr. 
O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, with regard to another out- 
standing program being carried on by 
this great organization. 
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In 1933 it was my privilege to serve as 
governor of the Wisconsin-upper Michi- 
gan district of Kiwanis International. I 
note, therefore, with pride and joy that 
Kiwanis is carrying on a program of tell- 
ing and selling the American story 
throughout the Nation, so as to make our 
people salesmen of the American way 
of life. 

I send to the desk the text of Mr. 
Peterson’s letter regarding a series of 
Minuteman pamphlets, and I append to 
it the text of the first of the pamphlets. 
I ask unanimous consent that these items 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and pamphlet were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

KIwaNis INTERNATIONAL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 10, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALEX: Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States are now distributing three quarters of 
@ million pamphlets each month on Ameri- 
canism. 

The international committee on public 
and business affairs for the United States 
under the chairman, Stary Gange, of Visalia, 
Calif., has developed a program designed to 
encourage every American to understand and 
appreciate the American way of life and to be 
willing to speak up for democracy. 

The committee believes that the American 
heritage must be reearned in every genera- 
tion and only those who understand and 
appreciate the basic principles of American- 
ism will be willing to put forth the necessary 
effort to preserve their Nation for themselves 
and for coming generations. 

In the fight against all things un-Ameri- 
can, we need live ammunition in the hands 
of citizens who have the courage of their 
convictions. The monthly folders are this 
live ammunition. I am happy to enclose 
copies of the first three of these pamphlets, 
as I believe that you will be interested in 
them. 

Kiwanis International has always exhibited 
a keen interest in good government, and is 
anxious to assist in every way in the preser- 
vation of our way of life. We feel that you 
as @ legislator need to have the support of 
the citizens whom you represent. You also 
need to know how they are thinking and how 
they are acting. 

We sincerely hope that the three enclosed 
Minuteman pamphlets will demonstrate to 
you the desire of 230,000 Kiwanians to influ- 
ence all Americans-to study, understand, 
appreciate and speak up for their Nation and 
its principles and at the same time to defend 
it against the inroads of un-American 
ideologies. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. E. PETerson, 
Secretary. 


Tuts Is Your Lanp 


Yes; this is your land. It belongs to you, 
and me—to “We, the People.” 

And what a land it is—this land where 
we live better than any other people in 
the whole world. Where we have better 
homes, with better conveniences—many 
times more automobiles, bathtubs, refriger- 
ators, television sets, and other luxuries— 
than all the rest of. the world combined. 

Yes, we have most of the material com- 
forts, and luxuries, of this world. But there 
are countless other blessings which have 
been heaped upon us; and they are part 
of our priceless heritage. 

Take, for instance, free speech. Any place 
we go, we can talk freely about our public 
officeholders. Can you imagine what would 
happen to such a talker back of the Iron 
Curtain? And, American newspapers can 
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tell the facts about our Government I 
many nations the newspapers print ‘on 
what the government tells them to prin 
No wonder dictators flourish there, . 

Ours is a free land, too—where We can 
work where we prefer, buy anything we 
afford, worship as our consciences deus 
and vote for the candidates we like. , 

We like our country this way. g let's 
be modern minutemen, and fight to kee: 
America great. There are people who want 
to change us into some kind of a welfare 
state like those back of the Iron Curtain, 
If they put over their system of government 
and public ownership, will you be wiljj 
to give up your car, your home conveniences, 
freedom of speech, your right to ieaq free 
newspapers and your right to worship ay 
you please? 

Others want to introduce a different type 
of ism into America—public Ownership of 
certain businesses and more control over the 
rest of our economy. If they do, their syse 
tem will pull us down to the standards ot 
living that exist in lands where such SYSe 
tems hold sway. 

Won’t you be a Minuteman to help main. 
tain the free American system—the system 
that has worked better than any ever trieq 
before? Let’s fight any plan to change it~ 
let’s try instead to lift the rest of the world 
up to the American level. 


FREEDOM MUST BE REEARNED 


Freedom is not a gift to the American 
people. Our freedom and our liberties are 
achievements that were won for us, first, 
by our early patriots and pioneers and must 
be reearned in. each and every generation 
or they may be forever lost. 

You and I in the next few years will either 
nobly win or meanly lose the last great hope 
of this earth, and that is a morally strong 
and economically sound America. 

We must keep our country free, where a 
person can Climb as high as he can carry his 
own weight, and where anyone can forever 
reach for the stars and shoot for the moon. 
Minutemen, patriotic Americans just like 
you, working together and singing the song 
of America, can make these next years our 
greatest years, those years for which all the 
first were made. 

(This is No. 1 in a series of 12 folders— 
prepared in the interest of the American way 
of life by Kiwanis International, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II1.) 





Coney Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to take note of the 300th anni- 
versary of the purchase of an important 
part of my district from the Indians. 

The following item from the Brooklyn 
Eagle of May 7, 1954, tells the story: 
THe Price Was $15—INDIANS SOLD CONEY 

IsLaAND To DuTcH 300 Years Aco TopAY 

Coney Island today is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its purchase by the Dutch 
from the Canarsie Indians for 15 fathoms of 
sewan, 2 guns, and 3 pounds of powder. 

At the invitation of Walter M. Jeffords, Jr, 
president of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
125 local women leaders, representing all the 
ocean front volunteer services, are marking 
the occasion at a luncheon at Garguilo'’s 
Restaurant, West 15th Street and Mermaid 
Avenue, 
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Compared with the purchase of Manhattan 


or $24, Coney Island brought a higher 
ae acre, since its purchase price was 
the equivalent of $15. Sewan was a form of 
wampum, beads made from shells, used as 
money by the Indians. 
Guttaquoh was the Indian who sold Coney 
Island to the West India Co. of the chamber 
terdam, Holland. Since the land was 


Ss 
oe old town of Gravesend, an English 
colony, the deed of sale was written in 
English. 


At the time Coney Island was the Jand 
ysed by the Gravesend settlers to put their 
cattle out to graze as well as for hunting and 
See yutch West India Co. bought the 
Jand because it wanted to avoid trouble with 
the Indians over their rights on the land. 

A reenactment of the purchase, in tableau 
form, with a group of New York State In- 
dians representing those mentioned in the 
agreement, highlights the luncheon. 





Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, J. Edgar 
Hoover, able Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, this week cele- 
brates his 30th anniversary as head of 
the world’s greatest law-enforcement 
agency. 

It is significant that Mr. Hoover has 
served under 5 separate administrations, 
3 Republican Presidents and 2 Demo- 
cratic. The greatest growth of the FBI 
came under the administrations of Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman. Yet the 
FBI has never been involved in partisan 
politics and happily no one identifies Mr. 
Hoover with either one of our great po- 
litical parties. It would be a sad day for 
America and for the FBI if that organi- 
zation or its director were ever asked to 
play a role in a partisan controversy. 
Any such attempt will always be fought 
by the wiser men of both parties. 

In the words of an editorial in the 
Belleville Daily Advocate, Belleville, I1.: 

As long as J. Edgar Hoover is Director of 
the FBI, and when he leaves it some man 
who is imbued with his ideals, the organi- 
zation will remain one in which honest 
citizens may take great pride but from 


which dishonest citizens cannot fail to 
shrink, 


I include the full editorial, Belleville 


Daily Advocate, May 10, 1954, in the 
REcorD: 


J. Epcak Hoover ANNIVERSARY 


Today marks J. Edgar Hoover’s 30th anni- 
versary as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The fact that he has survived five adminis- 
trations and at times bitter and unjust criti- 
cism is tribute to his character. 

Beet pokey public life so long have a 
ci, one which is so nearly free 

His service to the American people con- 
sisted in taking a investigative 
atm of the Government and making of it 
an efficient law enforcement body which 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the best 





gaa organizations in the world to- 
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At the same time it has never degenerated 
into a system of State police prying into 
private affairs for political reasons. 

Hoover’s aim, and he has come as close 
to achieving it as is possible in a police or- 
ganization, was to create an efficient body to 
aid the Department of Justice in the en- 
forcement of Federal laws. The high stand- 
ards for membership make it unique among 
police organizations. 

As long as J. Edgar Hoover is Director of 
the FBI, and when he leaves it some man 
who is imbued with his ideals, the organi- 
zation will remain one in which honest citi- 
zens May take great pride but from which 
dishonest citizens cannot fail to shrink. 





National Advisory Committee on 
Education 





SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
cons/deration the bill (H. R. 7434) to estab- 


lish a National Advisory Committee on 
Education. 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this bill is to make it-in order 
for the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to appoint a committee of 
nine lay members, none of whom happen 
to be in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The job of this advisory com- 
mittee is to assist the Secretary in an 
understanding of the types of study that 
should be conducted to help assess the 
results of research made under authori- 
zation of the bill we just passed and to 
assist the Secretary in obtaining a view, 
you might say, from the grassroots of the 
country as to the various types of prob- 
lems that exist and methods for handling 
them. I think the 2 bills, the 1. just 
passed, and this 1 fit into each other. 

The bill which we just passed author- 
ized cooperative-research arrangements 
with various colleges, universities, and 
departments of education of the various 
States. This bill would set up a lay com- 
mittee consisting of people with some 
knowledge of the problems of education 
in the country who would help suggest 
various types of studies that could be 
researched on or researched into, and 
also advise as to the setting up of task 
forces to conduct some of these studies. 

Iam at a loss to understand the extent 
of the opposition which has developed 
in certain quarters to this particular bill, 
as well as the one that preceded it. I 
feel that the problem of education is a 
serious one. It involves juvenile delin- 


quency, helping the mentally retarded, . 


helping the physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and so forth. It should be kept 
in mind that under Selective Service 
many draftees are turned down because 
of certain defects in health or in mental 
training. With a situation like that ex- 
isting in this country I think we should 
welcome any type of setup that could be 
devised to help us understand the prob- 
lems more completely. 
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This is not any back-door way of seek- 
ing Federal control of education. I can- 
not believe that a number of those who 
voted against this rule would be opposed 
to more accurate and complete knowl- 
edge of problems that so seriously affect 
the real assets of this country—the youth 
of America. 

I do not want to talk too long on this 
particular bill because, as I said in con- 
nection with the other bill, I am very 
pleased that the bill has been sponsored 
by one of the new, capable, worthwhile 
young men of our committee and I am 
very proud that he has seen fit to spon- 
sor it. I want to give him as much time 
as possible. 





A Man of Great Stature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reccrp, I 
wish to include the following article 
appearing in the Fort Worth Press on 
April 20, 1954, by Mr. Walter R. 
Humphrey, the editor. 

A Man or Great STATURE 
(By Walter R. Humphrey) 

WasnIncTon, April 20—For 9 years I've 
been attending the annual sessions of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors here 
and in that time have seen and heard some 
extraordinary performances. 

This year I have witnessed what may well 
have been the best of them all. 

It was by the young Vice President of the 
United States, RicHarp Nrxon. 

Mr. Nrxon spoke for 45 minutes or so, then 
submitted to questions for that much more 
time—difficult and complex questions, 
loaded questions. 

Some of the questions were questions the 
average high public official would not at- 
tempt to answer. 

But the Vice President answered them all, 
not by evasion or doubletalk, but with com- 
plete candor and frankness. 

Never in my life have I heard a public 
Official handle himself under difficult ques- 
tioning so expertly and so honestly. 

He was eloquent to begin with. He was 
also sure. He knew where he was going and 
what he was doing. 

And he showed an amazing understanding 
of the problems facing the Nation; a work- 
ing, speaking acquaintance with those 
problems. 

It has been obvious from all his public 
appearances that the Vice President has an 
agile mind, a rare ability to think on his 
feet and to speak in such clear and concise 
language that all could understand him. 

What he showed to us, in addition, was an 
amazingly thorough background in world 
affairs and a keen perception of the points of 
view and national attitudes of friendly and 
enemy nations alike. 

On top of that he showed a rare courage, 
a courage to face up to difficult issues and to 
put himself on the record no matter how 
difficult or unpopular the answer. 

Those of us who saw Mr. Nixon in action 
saw an encouraging display of high leader- 
ship in the person of the Vice President. 

This is indeed an unusual thing, because 
most Vice Presidents have been unable to 
meet this test, or they have been so restrict- 
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ed by the traditional confines of the Vice 
Presidency that they have been unwilling to 
step into a role of genuine leadership. 

Traditionally, the Vice President has been 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate and the 
President's contact man there, but little 
else. 

Mr. Nrxon, on the other hand, sits in the 
high councils of the administration and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the policies, op- 
erations, and problems of the executive 
branch, also. 

He thus stands in the rare position of be- 
ing an expert on both sides and being a lead- 
er in both the executive and legislative 
branches. 

I think Mr. Nixon soared high in the esti- 
mation of all the 500 or so who heard him. 

He was impressive, not in a cocky or offi- 
cious way at all, but in the sincerity of his 
performance and in the competence of it. 

He is never dull or humorless, yet in deal- 
ing with the critical problems of our country 
he didn't speak lightly or condescendingly, 
but frankly, plainly, straight from the 
shoulder. 

Ricnarp Nixon showed himself to be a 
man of large stature; it was indeed a com- 
forting revelation, for the Nation deserves 
the very best in the Office of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 





Economics Versus Politics, CIO Style 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
termined effort on the part of some labor 
leaders to set up a class conscious system 
is continuing. In Washington, this week, 
the president of the CIO offered the opin- 
ion that the unemployment problem can 
be remedied in November by making 
about three dozen reactionary politicians 
unemployed. The observations were 
made before a special CIO conference on 
unemployment to mobilize the full po- 
litical potential of organized labor for 
the congressional elections this fall. 

There is no room for doubt about the 
CIO’s position. If they have ever ap- 
proved a Republican for any office, it was 
an oversight. But this notion which 
they are currently advancing is more 
than a political war cry. It is a weird 
effort to portray every Republican as an 
enemy of the workingman, and every 
Democrat as St. George dispatching the 
dragon of poverty. If political decisions 
could by some magic process abolish un- 
employment overnight and end all of 
the social and economic ailments of the 
modern industrial community, they 
would be adopted with the speed of light. 
We have discovered, however, that the 
kinds of devices most frequently urged 
by. partisan labor politicians are seldom 
effective for any purpose other than to 
arouse hostility. Certainly, if we could 
simultaneously increase Government 
spending and decrease taxes, which is 
what some people are advocating in sub- 
stance, we would be magicians. Congress 
and the administration are responsible 
public officials, but we are not practi- 
tioners of the black arts, legerdemain, 
and sorcery. 
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Good Government or Dirty Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with interest a thought- 
ful article in a-recent edition of the In- 
dependent Labor News, published in 
Jacksonville, Fla., by Mr. Roy Gatz, edi- 
tor, and Mr. Jay Barrette, managing 
editor. The article points out the great 
need for everyone to become interested 
in good government in an active man- 
ner. It reads as follows: 

Goop GOVERNMENT or Dirty PotiTics? 


Friends of ours asked us the other day why 
unions get mixed up in politics. 

Our friend thought that the union ought 
to confine itself to helping its members be- 
come better citizens. 

Is there a difference between good citi- 
zenship and politics? There certainly is, in 
the minds of many.of us. When we say 
“citizenship” we think of good government 
and the loyal support of each of us for our 
Constitution and for American ideals. When 
we say “politics” we think of back-room 
deals, trading votes, smoke-filled conven- 
tions, and sometimes graft. 

Certainly most of us would say that poli- 
tics isn’t for the likes of us. We aren’t 
devious enough, even if we had the inclina- 
tion. So let’s stick to good government. 

What's good government? When we talk 
about good government, we mean an honest 
government, staffed by officials who are com- 
pletely divorced from selfish interests, and 
we think about good laws that protect all 
the people fairly. 

Most of us could agree, for example, that 
good government doesn’t write into tax laws 
special advantages for one group over an- 
other. Under good government, we could 
agree also that minimum wages, old-age 
pensions, and unemployment benefits have 
to go up when prices go up. 

Yet, right there a lot of people honestly 
disagree with us on what makes good gov- 
ernment. Some people still believe that the 
Government should not operate a social- 
security program at all. They believe that 
the only good government is a government 
that performs the fewest services and has 
the lowest tax rate. 

The minute we accept the fact that honest 
men can disagree about what is good gov- 
ernment, there’s a political argument and 
we've gotten into politics. 

It would be easier for some of our members 
to understand what we are to accom- 
plish, if each issue came to the people for a 
referendum vote. 

We vote indirectly. If union members had 
a chance to vote in referendum on the ques- 
tion of raising the minimum wage, or pen- 
sions, or unemployment compensation or 
special tax loopholes, or higher interest rates, 
there’s no question where we'd stand. 

But, we don’t do it that way in this coun- 
try; it wouldn't be practical. Instead we 
elect representatives who vote on these 
things for us. They decide not only mini- 





ference in whether or not we have a job, in 
how much we make and in how we live. 
Some of our people don’t tie together the 
election of our representatives—our State 
senators and assemblymen, our United States 
Representatives and Senators, our Governor, 
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our President and Vice President, ang Other 
public officials with citizenship. To ¢ 
these officials are just a bunch of Politicians 
about whom union members should have no 
opinion and take no action. 

Maybe it will be easier this year if we make 
it clear that good citizenship and clean poli. 
tics go hand in hand. That’s what our In- 
dependent Labor News has started out to do, 

It’s not going to be an easy job. But with 
the help of every union family, we can make 
a difference in the outcome this year, 





State of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, 6 years have passed since the 
creation of the State of Israel. During 
that period, the state has weathered 
many storms involving the normal strain 
of organization and development, but 
none seems as formidable as the threat- 
ening storm involving international un- 
rest and local tensions. From our van. 
tage point we must review these past 
years to evaluate the present crisis for 
future action. No one can deny thata 
great deal has been accomplished by the 
new State of Israel within a short period 
of time. There is definitely established 
a nation for the Jewish people. The 
tragic problem of Jewish homelessness 
has come to an end. Whenever Jews 
are persecuted or whenever they choose 
to migrate to Israel the door is open to 
them. 

Israel survived the struggle for exist- 
ence in its early days with assistance 
from outside and with the stubborn de- 
termination of those within its borders, 
All who have worked for the creation 
of Israel and for its welfare can reap 
satisfaction in the result. Israel has 
taken its rightful place among the com- 
munity of nations. At the present, Is- 
rael is beset with grave problems; probe 
lems arising out of its geographic loca- 
tion. Its hostile neighbors refuse to ac- 
cept its existence. It is beset by the 
great number of refugees living on its 
borders—refugees who were dislocated 
when Israel’s boundaries were fixed. 
Years have not decreased the tension of 
the area but have tended to accentuate 
the acuteness of the problems. 

It is for the solution of these problems 
that I, as a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, will give my 
support to all measures which are de- 
signed to continue our friendly relations 
with Israel and to help her in her strus- 
gles for the good of mankind. I believe 
that the following fundamental princi- 
ples must be borne in mind by all who 
are concerned with the peace and se- 
curity of that area: 

- First, Israel has pushed forward along 
democratic lines its programs which will 
make Israel a bulwark of strength in the 
vital and strategic area of the Near East. 

Second. Israel is a duly constituted 
and established independent state and 
a full-fledged member of the family of 
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ions. She is a member of the 
free 7 Nations and other organizations 
and has assumed the responsibilities and 
obligations which devolve upon a mem~- 
ber of the family of free nations. This 
is a reality which the Arabs, in their own 
interest and in the interest of the entire 

a, must recognize. 

Third. The status of the Arab refugees 
constitutes a critical situation which se- 
riously impairs the peaceful solution of 
Arab-Israeli tensions. Shifting of the 
plame for this tragic situation from one 
side to the other does not help solve this 
problem. The plight of the Arab refu- 
gees, including their resettlement prob- 
jem, should summon up the highest de- 
gree of humanitarianism and spiritual 
qualities of which both Israel and the 
Arabs are capable. Just and reasonable 
compensation should be made by the 
Israelis for property of the Arab refugees. 

Fourth. The Tripartite Declaration of 
May 1950, which pledges the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France 
to prevent a violation of frontiers or 
armistice lines, Should be adhered to. In 
this connection it should be pointed out 
that Israel, having taken the lead in that 
area in developing democratic institu- 
tions of government, must also take the 
lead in developing the utmost restraint 
in the face of border incidents on the 
part of the neighboring Arabs and rely 
on the machinery of the United Nations 
to deal with these violations. 

Fifth. Underlying the many ramifica- 
tions of Arab-Israeli tensions is the basic 
fact that the Arab States refuse to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement of theif dis- 
putes with a neighbor who is in that area 
to stay. Israel has repeatedly made 
peace overtures to the Arab States and 
just as repeatedly these overtures have 
been repelled. More than that, these 
overtures have met with positive meas- 
ures by the Arab States to isolate Israel 
socially, economically, and politically 
through economic blockades, nonrecog- 
nition, and statements by Arab leaders 
of their intent to push the State of Israel 
off the map. 

Peaceful negotiations between the 
Arab States and Israel must be under- 
taken at once if the Arabs genuinely de- 
sire peace in the Near East area and 
social, economic, and political progress 
for their people. i 

The United States, in its own security 
and foreign policy interests, must con- 
tinue economic assistance to Israel and 
the Arab States from the point of view 
of the vital needs of the area of the Near 
East as a whole, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 
Mr. HOEVEN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oa), I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal, May 11, 1954: 
Harry AGAIN 


“It is too bad that Secretary Acheson has 
not been consulted on how to operate the 
policies of the United States."—Harry S. 
Truman. 

There is the quote of the week. It was 
made by the former President at a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Democratic rally in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Truman's thinking on the subject of 
Dean Acheson is about as sensible as usual. 
But it helps point up the fact that the Eisen- 
hower administration has been intelligent 
enough to get along without assistance from 
Dean Acheson. 

Secretary of State Dulles finds it difficult, 
indeed, to catch up the loose ends of Ameri- 
can foreign policy left dangling by Dean 
Acheson, the man who would not “turn his 
back” on Alger Hiss, convicted traitor, and 
who helped devise the foreign policy that 
encouraged the Communists to take over 
China because of our refusal to back Chiang 
Kai-shek when he needed help most. 

Mr. Dulles has his troubles and all is not 
smooth on the diplomatic front, but at least 
the American people seem to have more con- 
fidence in the Eisenhower-Dulles brand of 
foreign policy than they did in the Truman- 
Acheson brand. 

Some persons are inclined to forget that 
American prestige in the world slipped ccn- 
siderably during the Truman-Acheson re- 
gime; that ill-advised agreements brought 
troubles which now are plaguing the Eisen- 
hower administration. Secretary Dulles is 
in the process of trying to get the United 
States out of the diplomatic mess he inher- 
ited from the man President Truman would 
like to have him consult. 





Privilege of the House 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 or 3 weeks ago a question of 
the privilege of the House was raised 
and a resolution which was offered to 
inquire into that through the efforts of 
@ special committee was sidetracked by 
a motion to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Now, I have 
no objection to that; but the Committee 
on the Judiciary evidently, in spite of 
requests, has not been doing anything 
about it. The same facts which gave rise 
to the question of privilege of the House 
also, in my judgment, at least, created 
the same right for any Member who 
voted for a resolution to recommit a 
bill. He has the same right, and if the 
Committee on the Judiciary does not in- 
tend to report on that motion which 
was referred to them, then it is my pur- 
pose to again raise that question of per- 
sonal privilege, a matter which will take 
an hour, and I dislike to do that. But 
that may become necessary. 
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Champion of the Railroad Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of Labor, «. national weekly news- 
paper, which has my heartiest endorse- 
ment: 

Bos Crosser Set aN INSPIRING EXAMPLE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 


Congressman Rosert Crosser, of Ohio, old 
friend and champion of the railroad workers 
and the common people, will soon pass from 
the political scene in Washington. In last 
week’s Democratic primary in Cleveland he 
was defeated by the slim margin of 442 votes, 
in a field split between 5 candidates. The 
winner was Charles Vanik, a former munici- 
pal judge. 

Labor believes it speaks for all railroaders 
in telling Bos Crosser we revere him even 
more now than during his many historic 
victories, both at the polls and in Congress. 
And we are not alone in our feeling about 
Bos. Even the conservative Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which has not been in his corner, 
said, “There is a measure of sorrow in the 
defeat of Representative Crosser. * * * We 
take this opportunity to thank him for his 
four decades of public service.” 

One of Crosser’s greatest services is that 
he has set an inspiring example for all Amer- 
icans, particularly those who are in public 
office or aspire to it. By his entire life, he 
has proved that, in this land of ours, a man 
still can rise from a humble beginning to 
the heights, without bending the knee to the 
forces of greed or wearing any other man’s 
collar. 

Bos came to this country as a boy of 7, 
with his Scotch coal miner father. The 
family went through hard times in Ohio, but 
Crosser worked his way through school and 
became a lawyer. Turning from profitable 
private practice, he followed the example of 
his hero Henry George, “the prophet of San 
Francisco,” and devoted his life to working 
for the people. 

Crosser helped in the historic battles of 
Tom Johnson, Cleveland’s great mayor, who 
spent his fortune fighting for the people 
against monopoly and special privilege. Bos 
carried on the good fight as a member of the 
Ohio legislature and as delegate to a State 
convention which rewrote Ohio’s consti- 
tution. . 

In 1912, a progressive wave swept Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House and Crosser 
into the National House of Representatives. 
With the exception of the 4 years between 
1918 and 1922, he has been there ever since. 

It. would take a big book to tell what 
Crosser has done in Congress for the workers 
and people. Rail men and women know he, 
more than any other man, helped their 
unions win the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Insurance Systems and repeated 
improvements in pensions and benefits. For 
similar reasons, he earned the gratitude of 
the millions of workers who are under social 
security. 

Crosser pioneered in so many other great 
reforms that it’s impossible even to list them 
here. It can be summed up by saying that 
no man who ever served in Congress played 
a bigger or more beneficial part in history. 

Bos’s hosts of friends wish him many years 
of well-earned rest, and hope to call upon 
his sage advice in the future as in the past. 
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In railmen’s minds and hearts, a special 
place will always be reserved for CROSSER. 
If Vanik, the victor in the primary, wins 
again in November, he will face a great chal- 
lenge and opportunity—to serve the Ameri- 
can people in the House as faithfully as Bos 


Crosser did. 





Changes Needed To Enhance Armed 
Services Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner: 


CHANGES NEEDED To ENHANCE ARMED SERVICES 
CaREER 


Pertinent to the general subject: De- 
teriorating Attractiveness of the Armed 
Services From a Career Standpoint, Air Force 
Secretary Harold E. Talbott made a speech 
the other day. “Trained airmen and offi- 
cers,” he said, “represent the capital assets 
of the Air Force, and to replace those who 
are getting out will cost a great deal of 
money. By that I mean $2 billion to $3 
billion in the next couple of years.” 

What the Air Force Secretary said applies 
equally to the Navy, the Army, and the Ma- 
rine Corps. When asttractiveness of the 
armed services from a career standpoint de- 
teriorates, for whatever reason, security suf- 
fers. An extraordinary turnover requires a 
tremendous operation for replacements—and 
the training of officer material for such re- 
placements is a time-consuming and ex- 
pensive process. 

We are speaking primarily of career men, 
who willingly have assumed the arduous du- 
ties with the idea of making that service a 
lifetime job; whose capabalities in whatever 
echelon are vital to their Nation's security; 
the cadre, as it were, of officer timber about 
which a command is built. 

The disturbing fact is that the attractive- 
ness of such career is deteriorating because 
it has been allowed to do so. Prestige has 
suffered; to an extent disruptive of incen- 
tive, emoulments have dwindled relatively— 
to the point that the earning capacity in 
uniform is vastly under the pay scale of com- 
parable jobs in civilian life. Young men 
or older men are finding greater inducements 
in private life—and right at the time defense 
considerations, perhaps for decades to come, 
put a premium on the Nation's need of them 
in the capacities for which they have been 
trained. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp recently printed 
the explanation of one distinguished officer 
quitting after 22 years of service. It began: 

“I recently resigned my commission in the 
United States Air Force because I believe 
this Nation is imposing conditions of second- 
class citizenship upon its professional mili- 
tary force. * * * Now that my lips are no 
longer sealed by military regulations, I am 
free to speak of these policies of expediency, 
indifference, and discriminatory legislation 
which are making military careers less and 
less attractive at a time when our Nation 
most needs them.” 


Citing these facts to Congress is a case of 
presenting them to the right place, because 
Congress it is primarily which has whittled 
away the inducements—or perpetuated cir- 
cumstances of handicap which in the aggre- 
gate combine to discourage the military ca- 
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reer either for officers or enlisted men. For 
one thing, while bestowing raise after raise 
on civilian personnel, Congress has dragged 
its heels on comparable benefits in the armed 
services. It even has curtailed such fringe 
benefits as in the past have compensated the 
service man and his family on poste far from 
home. 

There is also, and on the other hand, the 
expensive policy of enforced retirement of 
officers at an age arbitrarily fixed, 
of their capacity for continued efficient serv- 
ice beyond that age. The Nation thus is 
deprived of further contributions which 
mahy of these would prefer to make. 

This is not the whole case—as these service 
men know, but it is symptomatic of the sit- 
uation on which a complaint is lodged, and 
which needs attention if intelligent action 
is to rectify a harmful situation. Regard- 
less of theory, the fact is that the Nation 
is losing too many men—too many trained 
officers whose retention is important and 
whose replacement will be expensive, time- 
consuming, and difficult. 

We cannot afford to fritter away manpower 
or Officer strength which otherwise would be 
readily available. Not only in dollars and 
cents, but in security, it is a wasteful neglect 
of an essential resource—and it is time that 
the whole Nation, including Congress as- 
suredly, face the fact. 





Island of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following resolution passed at a large 
mass meeting in the Civic Opera in 
Chicago: 

Whereas the right of self-determination by 
ethnic groups has always been the avowed 
policy of the United States of America, and 
more particularly so since World War I; and 

Whereas even now in the year 1954, there 
are peoples in various parts of the world 
struggling for independence and for their 
right to determine their form of government 
without coercion or interference from out- 
side influences; and 

Whereas the population of the Island of 
Cyprus consists of 82 percent of people of 
Hellenic language and the Greek orthodox 
faith; and whereas, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the people of Cyprus, Greeks, and 
Moslems alike, have publicly and solemnly 
announced by plebiscite held in 1950, their 
desire for union with the Kingdom of Greece; 
and 

Whereas justice, freedom, and independ- 
ence are the inalienable rights of all man- 
kind and recognized by civilized nations of 
the world; and whereas Greek concepts of 
government guided our forefathers in de- 
claring the independence of the colonies 
and forming the Government of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, on this, the 133d anniver- 
sary of Independence Day of Greece, cele- 
brated under the auspices of the Federation 
of Hellenic Organizations of Illinois in the 
Civic Opera located at Wacker Drive and 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., this 25th day 
of March A. D. 1954, we go on record ap- 
proving the result of the plebiscite held on 
the island of Cyprus in 1950, and give en- 
couragement to the descendants of the 
founders of democracy in Greece, which is 
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similar to the form of government we have 
in our United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the aspirations of the 
ple - yg a nay Pare with the 
Kingdom reece strongly en “ 
be it further a. 

Resolved, That copies of this 
be filed with the executive ln - —~ 
Government of the United States, anq par. 
ticularly the Secretary of State of the Uniteg 
States, to the end that our Government 
may assist the people of Cyprus in their 
struggle for their God-given right of sei. 
determination, and copies of this resolution 
to be forwarded to the Members of the Con. 
gress of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the United Nations and to 
the press throughout the United States and 
the free nations of the world. 

Upon motion for the adoption of this Tes0- 
lution, the same was unanimously adopted 
this 25th day of March A. D. 1954, at Chicago, 

A. A. PANTELIS, Chairman, 
Joun L. MANTA, President, 

Attest: 

NicHoLas P, GEANNoPoULOs, 
Secretary, 





Coudert Rider on Indochina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent is- 
sue of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass, 

Ler’s Keep Reps GUESSING 


Congress acted wisely in defeating over- 
whelmingly the so-called Coudert rider 
which would have required congressional 
approval before United States troops could 
be sent to Indochina or anywhere else. 

Naturally, the American public feels deep 
concern over the prospect of involvement in 
the Indochinese war. But President Eisen- 
hower has given repeated assurances that he 
would not get into war without action by 
Congress, just as he has promised our allies 
we would not act without consulting them. 

If the President has said he would not act 
without congressional endorsement, then one 
might ask: What is wrong with casting this 
restriction into formal law? 

In this specific instance, there is a tech- 
nical reason and a fundamental reason why 
it should not be done. 

The technical reason is that the proposal 
was offered as a rider, a mere appendage, to 
an appropriation bill. As such, it did not 
get the full-debate treatment warranted fora 
matter of prime constitutional importance, 
which this is. 

Fundamentally, the constitutional issue 
raised by the Coudert plan is whether the 
President is to retain his historic flexibility 
in foreign affairs and military matters. 

To tie his hands when instant retaliation 
might be required for the Nation's defense 
could be perilous in an H-bomb age. If the 
Russians dropped a big bomb on New York, 
no sane lawmaker or citizen would want the 
President to wait for congressional action be- 
fore dispatching American planes to the 
enemy's own heart. The delay could be 
fatal. 

Purthermore, in ‘the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the President and his diplomats need 
not only flexibility of maneuver, but the abil- 
ity to sow doubt and uncertainty among po 
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jal enemies. Representative Vorrs, of 
a expressed the idea perfectly: a 

-Telegraphing your punches is bad enough. 
But telegraphing your enemies you are not 
going to punch is evem worse. 

There is no earthly reason, in other words, 
why we should tell the Russians what we are 
not going to do. So long as. they think we 
might act, that prospect can serve as @ de- 
terrent. It is a powerful weapon in the 
nands of our diplomats. 

The 214 to 37 vote by which the House 
rejected the Coudert proposal suggests that 
the wisdom of the President's constitutional 
position was brought home forcefully to the 


jawmakers. 





Major Contribution to National Defense 
Made by All-Cargo Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
a general belief that the subsidized pas- 
senger-carrying airlines have made the 
only substantial contribution in support 
cf our armed services since the end of 
World War II and during the period of 
the Korean war. Many statements have 
been made indicating that this might be 
true, particularly statements made in 
support of airline subsidy appropria- 
tions. 

Although I have no desire to detract 
in any way from such contributions as 
have been made by any of the United 
States civilian airlines during periods of 
national emergency or otherwise, I do 
feel that the important contribution 
made by the unsubsidized all-cargo air- 
lines to our national defense should be 
recognized and brought to the attention 
of Members of Congress who may not be 
acquainted with the valuable contribu- 
tions made by these cargo carriers. 

On May 11, a representative of the all- 
cargo airlines group testified before the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee which has under con- 
sideration appropriations for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and subsidy aid to 
airlines. The testimony of the repre- 
sentative of the all-cargo airline group 
brought out many salient facts, which I 
feel should be of considerable interest to 


a of the House of Representa- 
ives. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the statement of the representative of 
the all-cargo airlines, Transport Air 
Group, Inc., before the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce appropriation bill: 
STATEMENT OF TRANSPORT Amr GRovuP, INC., 

Berore UNITED States SENATE SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE ON THE STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I sincerely appreciate the op- 
portunity of presenting a statement before 
you in behalf of Transport Air Group, Inc. 
(TAG), the Association of- Airlift and Air- 
freight Carriers, My name is L. R. 
and I am executive vice president of TAG. 
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Our membership consists of California East- 
ern Airways, Inc., the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., 
Transocean Air Lines, Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., and Slick Airways, Inc. 

. I would like first to emphasize that I have 
not come before this committee to criticize 
the appropriation of subsidy aid to air car- 
riers where this form of aid is essential to 
the maintenance of adequate postal service, 
or for the needs of commerce. However, as 
you are concerned with appropriations, and 
in the case of Civil Aeronautics Board the 
matter of subsidy, there are four salient 
points which I would like to clarify. 

First, that contrary to popular belief it 
has been the nonsubsidized airlift and air- 
freight carriers that have made the major 
contribution to national defense since the 
end of World War II, rather than the sub- 
sidized passenger carriers or those passenger 
carriers eligible for subsidy. Unfortunately, 
there have been several statements made 
from the floor of the House, while the CAB 
appropriations were under vigorous debate, 
which have been made a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD.' These remarks likewise 
give the impression that it is the segment 
of the air transport industry which is sub- 
sidized or is eligible for subsidy, which has 
been practically the sole supplier of airlift. 
This entirely ignores the activities of the 
forgotten other segment, the airlift and air- 
freight carriers, which has been responsible 
for the greater part of the civil airlift sup- 
port of the Defense Department since the 
termination of the Second World War. 

It was TAG members who performed over 
55 percent of the commercial support for 
the military on the Pacific airlift, our aerial 
supply pipeline during the recent Korean 
hostilities. Nor has this been the first in- 
stance that we have provided needed airlift. 
During the Russian blockade of Berlin it 
was one of our members who furnished ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the United States 
civil support of the now famous Operation 
Vittles (Berlin airlift). , 

It was 4 TAG member who was first to 
have its transports flying in civil support 
of both the Berlin and Pacific airlifts. In 
each instance crews and planes were trans- 
ferred from other activities on less than 48 
hours’ notice. In another instance a TAG 
member drew on its reserve crews and its 
remarkable organizational ability to place 
50 Government-furnished C-54 transports 
into a trans-Pacific airlift in only 8 days. 
This was.in support of our Armed Forces in 
Japan shortly after World War II. 

On April 8, 1954, the Honorable Harry R. 
Suepparp, of California, included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD remarks which I respect- 
fully call to your notice, in part: 

“The participation of the civilian carriers 
in the Korean airlift has been highlighted 
and strongly stressed as a major illustration 
of why subsidies to airlines are necessary— 
yes; indeed imperative. However, those who 
have most strongly propounded these argu- 
ments have failed to make mention that the 
airlines who participated to the largest de- 
gree in the Korean airlift were our own cargo 
airlines, who have never asked nor received 
one cent in subsidy payment from our Gov- 
ernment.” ? 

The second major point which I wish to 
bring out at this time, is the erroneous im- 
pression caused by statements in the House 
of Representatives * to the effect that airline 
subsidies should continue because the cer- 
tificated passenger carriers constitute a great 
fleet of aircraft which can be used to great 
advantage by our military forces in time of 
national emergency. I feel I must take ex- 
ception to this reasoning because the type 
of aircraft now in use by these carriers can- 
not be used by the military anywhere near 
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as effectively as the cargo transports used by 
nonsubsidized airlift and airfreight carriers. 

In the event of another national emer- 
gency our logistic planners are not counting 
upon railroad passenger cars, passenger 
buses, or passenger ships to transport critical 
military supplies by surface. They will uti- 
lize equipment designed for the carriage of 
cargo; boxcars, motor-trailer trucks, or cargo 
vessels. 

Yet our much heralded Civil Reserve Air 
Pleet consists of approximately 80-percent 
passenger transports. These transports, con- 
structed with small size passenger doors, and 
for the most part with lightly stressed pas- 
senger floors, are severely limited in their 
usefulness and ability to transport high- 
priority military supplies which frequently, 
because of their bulk or weight, cannot be 
carried. 

It is upon the all too few all-cargo trans- 
ports, that will fall the task ‘of efficiently 
airlifting the bulk of military supplies. Mili- 
tary planners have long been concerned with 
the serious unbalanced ratio of passenger 
transports to all-cargo transports which 
comprise the CRAF fleet. Of the total all- 
cargo transports therein, approximately 50 
percent will be furnished by the nonsubsi- 
dized airlift and airfreight carriers. 

With your indulgence, I would like to 
quote from the testimony of the Department 
of Defense before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the matter of the Reopened Trans- 
atlantic Cargo case. 

“The Department of Defense is responsi- 
ble for the provision of efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation management for the 
movement of persons and things for the 
three military departments. In the fulfill- 
ment of that responsibility, it is incumbent 
upon the Department of Defense to encour- 
age the expansion of commercial transporta- 
tion facilities and services within sound eco- 
nomic limits to assist in meeting our peace 
and wartime requirements. 

“This testimony is presented to give proper 
and full emphasis to the Department of De- 
fense position as favoring establishment and 
expansion of civil air cargo service between 
the United States, Europe, and the Middle 
East for the following reasons: 

“(a) The purchase and operation by the 
air transport industry of long-range air- 
craft im cargo configuration which can be 
converted expeditiously to military use, is 
in the interest of national defense. 

“(b) International developments empha- 
size the need for transatlantic and Middle 
East air cargo service. 

“(c) Present air cargo service provided by 
United States-flag lines is considered in- 
adequate to meet military and civil require~- 
ments. 

“(d) The Department of Defense has an 
existing requirement for additional air 
cargo service to Europe and the Middle 
East.” ¢ 

From the foregoing statement of the De- 
partment of Defense it is apparent that they 
recognize the urgent need for increasing the 
number of long-range transports of all-cargo 
configuration (cargo floors and large cargo 
doors) that would be available to them. The 
certification of a nonsubsidized all-cargo 
carrier across the Atlantic as recommended 
by a CAB examiner would help to create a 
fleet of all-cargo transports of the type re- 
quired by the military. 

During the House debate of this bill it was 
was stated that “* * * the national de- 
fense * * * requires a continuing adjust- 
ment and utilization of aircraft of the most 
modern type so that the reserve fleet is never 
obsoluete.”* It was further stated that “we 
have a reserve fleet for the military of this 
country today, built up by reason of the air- 
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line subsidy, to the value of approximately 
$350 million, that is available to us on almost 
instant notice if we need them.” * 

Now it is perfectly true that those aircraft 
now in use or on order by airlines eligible 
for subsidy are “of the most modern type,” 
as far as the carriage of passengers, or even 
troops, is concerned. But these modern air- 
craft, “built up by reason of the airline sub- 
sidy,” are hardly the type most desired by the 
Defense Department in the event of an emer- 
gency. The military has expressed a prefer- 
ence for more cargo aircraft in the civil 
reserve air fieet. Furthermore, these pas- 
senger planes now in use or on order by car- 
riers eligible for subsidy could hardly be 
made “available to us on almost instant no- 
tice” to efficiently carry the military cargo 
that undoubtedly will have to be moved on 
M-day. In fact, they could be utilized to 
carry essential materiel only at the expense 
of considerable time and money, and are, 
therefore, of limited value, as far as their 
emergency airlift standby status is concerned. 

The conclusion that springs from all this 
is clear. The House of Representatives has 
been given as a reason for continuing the 
subsidizing of those passenger air carriers 
eligible for subsidy, that the needs of na- 
tional defense require it, since these carriers 
contribute a great deal to the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet which can be used in the event of 
emergency. My purpose is simply to call to 
your attention that the needs of national 
defense as a reason for subsidizing passenger 
air carriers is no longer as valid a justifica- 
tion as when it first appeared in 1938, since 
the contribution of this class of air carriers 
to our reserve capability is mostly in pas- 
senger aircraft, a type not primarily desired 
by our military forces. 

If airline subsidies are still needed by our 
certificated passenger carriers, it is only be- 
cause the needs of the postal service and the 
commerce of the United States require it, but 
hardly because subsidy makes it possible for 
these carriers to contribute so greatly to our 
national defense by providing airlift for mili- 
tary supply. 

The third major point for your attention 
is the apparent current policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as indicated in numerous 
recent board determinations and orders. 
This policy appears to be that the certificated 
passenger carriers (the carriers subsidized or 
eligible for subsidy) should be given prefer- 
ence in the award of Government contracts 
generally. This includes contracts for 
charter flights and contracts for the carriage 
of nonpriority surface mail by air, regardless 
of offers received from the airlift and air- 
freight carriers which in many instances 
were more advantageous to the Government. 

TAG does not believe that it is proper or 
consistent with the intent of the Congress, 
or in the national interest that it be a pre- 
requisite to the award of Government con- 
tracts that an air carrier be subsidized or 
made eligible for subsidy by the CAB. Fur- 
thermore, in following such a policy, subsidy 
takes on another form and, in effect, becomes 
a hidden subsidy. 

Let me again quote from Congressman 
SHEpPaRD’s remarks of April 8: 

“What is the Civil Aeronautics Board doing 
to foster the all-cargo airlines, this rela- 
tively new and extremely important segment 
of our air industry? I will tell you what 
they are doing. 

“I have investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond question 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board has imposed 
every restriction, inhibition, and difficulty 
imaginable on these all-cargo carrying lines. 
They have made it as difficult for them to 
operate as is possible.” * 
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Pourth, as a major point, it is trusted that 
this committee will carefully reconsider the 
recommendation which has now been re- 
ported in the recent Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee Review of National Aviation Policy. 
This pertains to the recommendation that 
route decisions in overseas operation should 
recognize the necessity of avoiding or elim- 
inating uneconomic duplication of services 
between United States carriers. TAG offers 
these four facts for your consideration: 

1. After carefully evaluating all economic 
factors, the CAB examiner has recommended 
the certification of an all-cargo United States 
flag carrier over the Atlantic to conduct 
scheduled service between the United States 
and Europe. 

2. The Department of Defense has recom- 
mended the certification of an all-cargo car- 
rier over the Atlantic. They further stated 
that such carrier was needed for national 
defense and in order to provide airlift not 
available by presently certificated carriers. 

3. The all-cargo carrier recommended by 
the examiner has requested no subsidy. 

4. A British all-cargo carrier has been 
granted a permit by the United States and 
is shortly to start operation over this route. 

In conclusion may I make the following 
observation. Although our privately fi- 
nanced airlift and airfreight carrier mem- 
bers receive no subsidy, and are not here 
seeking subsidy, we do feel that it is in the 
national interest and consistent with the 
policy established by Congress in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that this segment of the 
air transportation industry be encouraged 
in its development by the agencies of the 
United States Government, and that the 
maintenance of a healthy cargo and con- 
tract carrier industry be recognized as in 
the public interest and in accordance with 
the public convenience and necessity on an 
equal footing with other segments of the air 
transportation industry who have been af- 
forded Government protection and subsidy 
aid. 


We will not go so far as to request that 
the committee take formal action to place a 
limitation on the use or grant of subsidy 
funds to the effect that no airline receiving 
funds as subsidy aid shall, because of such 
grant, be entitled to preferential treatment 
in the award of Government contracts by 
virtue of having received or been made eligi- 
ble for such subsidy; however, we do request 
that the intent of Congress in this regard 
be clarified by the committee at the time 
any funds for subsidy aid may be recom- 
mended by the committee. 
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May 13 
This Is Your Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to call attention of my cj. 
leagues to the fact that three-quarters 
of a million pamphlets on Americanism 
now are being distributed every month 
by 230,000 Kiwanians. O. E. Peterson 
secretary of Kiwanis International, ex. 
plains that in the fight against all things 
un-American, we need live ammunition 
in the hands of the citizens who have the 
courage of their convictions. These 
— folders are this live ammuni- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp part of the text of the first three 
of these monthly Kiwanis Club folders: 

Tus Is Your Lanp 


Yes, this is your land. It belongs to you, 
and me—to “We, the People.” 

And what a land it is—this land where we 
live better than any other people in the 
whole world. Where we have better homes, 
with better conveniences—many times more 
automobiles, bathtubs, refrigerators, televi- 
sion sets, and other luxuries—than all the 
rest of the world combined. 

Yes, we have most of the material com- 
forts, and luxuries, of this world. But there 
are countless other blessings which have 
been heaped upon us; and they are part 
of our priceless heritage. 

Take, for instance, free speech. Any place 
We go, we can talk freely about our public 
office holders. Can you imagine what would 
happen to such a talker back of the Iron 
Curtain? And, American newspapers can 
tell the facts about our Government. 

In many nations the newspapers print 
only what the government tells them to 
print. No wonder dictators flourish there. 

Ours is a free land, too—where we can 
work where we prefer, buy anything we can 
afford, worship as our consciences dictate, 
and vote for the candidates we like. 

We like our country this way. So let's be 
modern minutemen, and fight to keep Amer- 
ica great. There are people who want to 
change us into some kind of a welfare state 
like those back of the Iron Curtain. If 
they put over their system of government 
and public ownership, will you be willing 
to give up your car, your home conveniences, 
freedom of speech, your right to read free 
newspapers and your right to worship 4s 
you please? 

Others want to introduce a different type 
of “ism” into America—public ownership of 
certain businesses and more control over the 
rest of our economy. If they do, their sys- 
tem will pull us down to the standards of 
living that exist in lands where such systems 
hold sway. 

Won't you be a minuteman to help main- 
tain the free American system—the system 
that has worked better than any ever tried 
before? Let's fight any plan to change it— 
let’s try instead to lift the rest of the world 
up to the American level. 





Tuts Is. Your LanD 


Yes. This glorious, free land of America 
belongs to you—and you—and you. To the 
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oung, who have all its matchless oppor- 
yor ities. before them. ‘To the mature, who 


ood schools and fine teachers are 
fo all where every youngster has the right 
and the opportunity to learn the 
the profession of his choice. 
LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
It is @ land where awkward country boys 


| their way right up to the White 
have worked aol oe 


ritage, handed down from generation to 
generation ever since the original Minute- 
men helped make this a free land of limit- 
less opportunities. If this freedom, and this 
heritage of opportunity, are to be preserved, 
everyone must answer the clarion call to be 
a minuteman each in his own special way. 

Right now there is a serious threat to this 
wonderful heritage of ours, to these limit- 
jess opportunities. A new and treacherous 
threat, by those who promote a strange, un- 
American cult that would make this a wel- 
fare state instead of a land where boys and 
girls can win their way to the very top 
through individual energy and ability. 

FIGHT TO PRESERVE HERITAGE 


Let’s all fight these traitors and subver- 
sives—let’s preserve ovr enthusiasm for the 
ideals and principles which have made this 
country great. 

Won't you—whether you stand on life’s 
threshold or are right in the midst of 
things—won’t you agree to do a modern 
minuteman’s job, to help preserve our Amer- 
ican heritage for this and every coming gen- 
eration? Speak up whenever you hear talk 
that points toward the downfall of our form 
of government and our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Let’s have a revival of the fighting 
spirit of 1776, 


Let’s HANG ON TO OuR BLESSINGS 


There is no such thing as a permanently 
free country. All over the world today there 
are whole nations that have lost their free- 
dom. Sometimes the change has been forced 
upon them by an outside . Some- 
times by traitors in their midst. But either 
way the results to the enslaved peoples are 
exactly the same—their cherished liberties 
are gone, 

WE'RE IN DANGER, TOO 

It can’t happen here? Brother, it almost 
has happened. An evil enemy has planted 
agents in our Government offices and key 
industries all over America, and they have 
been able to do untold damage. How deeply 
they have penetrated, only time will tell. 
What does this foreign-sponsored group 
want? First of all, they want converts to 
their cult. Then, they want to overthrow 
our free Government by force and establish 
an all-powerful State, with a few of them 
in the saddle. Private enterprise—even 
small shops, stores, and farms; the contractor 
with a helper or two; and the right of every 
worker to seek employment. where he 
chooses—all will be liquidated. What will 
happen to the unions, the trade associations, 
the farmers’ granges, and the churches? 
Well, look what happened to them in the 
lands that have already been taken over. 


LET’S BE ON GUARD 


The agents of this foreign cult are shrewd 
and ruthless, They slip in alongside us as 
fellow workers and try to convince us we're 
all in chains; although the poorest of us live 
far better than do the best of the workers 
in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Just for comparison, here are some figures: 
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The good things of lje—Here and there 






Meat, pounds per person_..___ 
Batter, pounds per person... _ 


. Per person........ 


Radio or television, per 1,000 

i a tii a la ali 
Electric refrigerators, per 1,000 
persons 


1 In every case, present actual production is way under 
these figures. 





H. R. 9133, a Bill To Amend the 
Classification Act of 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the permission granted me today, 
I am making this statement in explana- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9133 introduced 
by me today to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949 so that the membership of 
the Congress may be acquainted with the 
background for the need of this bill and 
its justification. I am very glad of the 
opportunity to give a little history of 
what has happened to make this bill 
necessary in the interest of fair play 
and fair action by our Government. 

In 1953 the Civil Service Commission 
made a postaudit of positions in the 
Customs Service at the port of New York. 
Their original recommendations called 
for a downgrading of approximately 150 
employees. After informal discussions 
with the Treasury Department, the num- 
ber was reduced to approximately 100. 
Of the 100 employees affected, the Bu- 
reau of Customs and the Civil Service 
Commission are discussing the merits of 
approximately 60, upon which the Bu- 
reau of Customs is not in agreement with 
the recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commission. There are a number of 
positions, estimated at between 25 and 
50, which the Civil Service Commission 
has ‘selected for downgrading, and has 
directed the Bureau of Customs to down- 
grade the employees in such positions. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
protect the employees involved in the 
downgrading recommended by the Civil 
Service Commission for the following 
reasons: 

Most of the positions involved were 
formerly covered by the Bacharach Act 
which provided a higher rate of com- 
pensation for clerks in the Customs Serv- 
ice than for clerks in other services and 
bureaus. 

Soon after the Classification Act of 
1949 went into effect, the employees in- 
volved agreed to relinquish the protec- 
tion of the Bacharach Act when it was 
explained to them that they would re- 
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eeive fair and equitable treatment under 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

The Bureau of Customs and the Treas- 
ury Department in good faith allocated 
these positions to grade in the Classifica- 
tion Act which in the opinion of the Bu- 
reau and the Treasury Department were 
fair and equitable. 

Most of the employees involved have 
either been performing work in these 
positions, or have been promoted and 
replaced by employees who have been 
promoted from lower grade positions. 
The postaudit on the part of the Civil 
Service Commission in 1953 is the first 
time that the Civil Service Commission 
has made a postaudit of positions in the 
Customs Service. The result of the 
downgrading will mean a drastic reduc- 
tion in the standard of living for many 
employees involved. Most downgradings 
are in positions of grade GS—4 and below. 

It is the view of the National Customs 
Service Association that inasmuch as the 
positions were originally allocated to the 
existing grades by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and Treasury Department in good 
faith, and since the Civil Service Com- 
mission has allowed so much time to 
elapse before making a postaudit, the 
employees who accepted positions such 
as these in good faith should not be 
compelled to suffer a reduction in grade 
or salary by reason of errors made by the 
Bureau of Customs and the Treasury 
Department in allocating the involved 
positions to improper grades. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make it possible for employees occupy- 
ing positions which have been selected 
for downgrading by the Civil Service 
Commission, to continue to receive the 
rates of basic compensation appropriate 
to the grade from which reduced and to 
receive the appropriate step increases as 
provided in title VII of the Classification 
Act of 1949 so long as they remain in 
these positions but that when such posi- 
tions become vacant the rate of compen- 
sation of any subsequent appointee shall 
be fixed in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act at the rate fixed for the 
lower grade. 





What the St. Lawrence Seaway May Mean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important factors in determin- 
ing the outcome of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way vote in Congress was the determina- 
tion of Canada to start off on its own. 
Control of so important a waterway lead- 
ing directly into the interior of our 
country could not be vested in a foreign 
power, even so friendly a neighbor as 
Canada, without many reservations. 

As matters now stand, control of the 
entire St. Lawrence program will be 
exercised by Uncle Sam and Canada 
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jointly. Uniform rates will be in ef- 
fect. Byproducts which result from the 
huge development, including electric 
power, will be shared in equal parts by 
both countries. From the economic 
standpoint, engineers and cost account- 
ants have estimated that the seaway will 
bring in some $36 million annually in 
tolls. The cost of construction is figured 
at some $273 million, of which our share 
is to be approximately $91 million. The 
legislation adopted by Congress provides 
that our share must be paid off in 50 
years. 

The electric power developed through 
the dams which are part of the project 
will be sold in our country to private 
utilities to be distributed through New 
York, New England, part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. When the job is 
done it will be a magnificent engineering 
achievement. More than half of the 
world’s ships will be able to use this 
route. Anchors aweigh. Let us start the 
work. 





Asia for the Asians: The Slogan That 
Backfires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEw YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly reminded of the close analo- 
gies between the totalitarians of the left, 
today’s Communist aggressors on man- 
kind’s freedom, and the totalitarians of 
the right, of the Nazis and Fascists un- 
der Hitler and Mussolini, and the mili- 
tarists under Hirohito, who were, hap- 
pily for mankind, decisively defeated in 
World War Il. This analogy is very 
clearly brought out by the speech of 
Chou En-lai, Communist China’s For- 
eign Minister, pleading for Asia for the 
Asiatics, for that is exactly what was the 
basis for Japan’s conquest of so much 
of Asia and its creation of the slave area 
called the coprosperity sphere. What 
the Communists offer Asia is enslave- 
ment to replace the opportunity for free- 
dom and well-being. This idea is splen- 
didly developed in the appended edito- 
rial from the New York Times of April 
30, 1954: 

A Stocan Taat BACKFmes 

Tt is not at all surprising that Mr. Molo- 
tov should declare himself in full agreement 
with Premier Chou En-lai’s program to drive 
the Western Powers out of Asia. At Berlin 
the Sovie. spokesman sought to banish the 
United States from the continent of Europe, 
and it is logical that at Geneva he should 
heartily second Communist China's proposal 
to get us out of Asia as well. By western 
intervention he means American influence, 
which unquestionably is affecting the whole 
situation in Asia, as he charged; the course 
of Communist policy would certainly proceed 
more smoothly if this exasperating obstacle 
could be swept out of the way. “Asia for the 
Asiatics” and “Europe for the Europeans,” 





“ with the Soviet Union sprawling in between, 


dominating both, are perfect slogans for a 
Communist world. 
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Unfortunately, the Asian peoples who have 
thrown off foreign rule in the effort to be- 
come free and self-governing are not yet 
strong enough to resist by their own forces 
the new imperialism that threatens to en- 
gulf them in the name of communism. They 
need the help of the older democracies to 
save them from being submerged in the 
totalitarian flood. But they are not likely 
to be misled so soon again by the same 
slogans. They remember too vividly what 
was done to them in the name of “Asia for 
the Asiatics.” They recall Japan’s “copros- 
perity sphere” as a label for exploitation and 
conquest. 

The day of colonial power is over in Asia. 
The announcement that the French Govern- 
ment and Bao Dai have at last signed a 
declaration establishing the independence of 
Vietnam is a sign that France has resigned 
herself to the inevitable. It is also a re- 
minder that American intervention in that 
particular Asiatic problem has been con- 
sistently exercised in favor of native self- 
rule. The truth is that at this stage of 
political development, whatever may have 
been their record in the past, the colonial 
powers of the West have been steadily and 
for the most part voluntarily turning back 
their powers to the people to whom they 
belong. 

We have seen that “Asia for the Asiatics” 
need not be the formula of freedom. An 
oriental nation can suffer as much under 
an oriental as under a western despotism. 
The recipe for liberty is the same in both 
hemispheres. It is precisely on the question 
of preserving “Asia for the Asiatics,” indeed, 
on guaranteeing the independent choice of 
the Asiatic nations, that the contest of wills 
in Geneva hinges. Between truly free elec- 
tions and Soviet-style elections, for instance, 
lies the fathomless gulf between a self- 
governing state and a satellite. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with, at the request of Miss Sarah Louise 
Hadley, a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 


To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Mrs. C. D. Geer, Mrs. C. R. Maip, Jr., Mrs. 
Frances Coggeshall, Susan P. Elder, Mrs. 
Annie E. Agard, Mrs. D. L. Browning, Mrs. 
Charles C. Hambieu, Mazie I, Stamm, Nor- 
wich; Ceiniren Reese, Preston City; Pearl 
Holden, Jane M. Wallace, Elizabeth C. Allyn, 
Mable F. Kanahan, Grace Palmer Miner, 
Lillian Kennedy, Norwich. 

Edith Anderson, Mrs. Walter Hyde, M. Jane 
Hassler, Mildred Gill, Bessie M. Burdick, 
Marion Thornton, Jewett City;, Emma Eliza- 
beth Daniels, Norwich; Jessie R. Wilberiey, 
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Canterbury; Alice B. Golkouske, Taftville: 
Ann E. Seddon, Norwich; Malcolm R. Wib. 
berley, Canterbury; Ethel L. Hull, Dorou,, 
K. Fitch, Dorothy E. Mathes, Elberta Chureh, 
Dorothy Oldfield, George R. Humboldt, Nor. 
wich; F. J. Golkowske, Taftville; Israe} 
Daniels, Norwich. 
Rev. W. F. Tyler, Gertrude T. Tyler, 

M. Graves, H. Maud Graves, jaa 
Robinson, Marguerite Simpson, Grace A 
Wright, Canterbury; Eva E. Kimball, Scot. 
land; Ida L. Sager, Canterbury; Jemie 8, 
Woodmansie, Central Village; Denise 
Miller, Pearle 8. Cleveland, Canterbury; 
Sadie C. Kimball, Scotland; Sarah Louis 
Hadley, Canterbury. 





The Road Through Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of April 19, 1954: 

Tue RoaD THROUGH INDOCHINA 


Vice President Nrxon’s remarks on sending 
troops to Indochina were well bordered with 
qualifications. He said it was only his opin- 
ion that troops should be sent to Indochina 
and even then only if other measures fail, 
He spoke confident words that this would not 
be necessary. 

Yet it seemed quite clear to the editors to 
whom he spoke that Mr. Nrxon, who enjoys 
the confidence of the President and who sits 
on the National Security Council, expressed 
a@ carefully considered administration view. 
The Vice President did not speak without the 
knowledge of his colleagues. 

The administration opinion which he ex- 
pressed is that the United States should 
march in Indochina if that be necessary in 
the end to save it from falling to the Com- 
munists. Further, the administration is pre- 

to consider having the United States 
fight alone, although it does not think the 
United States will have to do that. 

This is truly a momentous decision in the 
most literal sense of that well-worn phrase. 
The citizens of this country ought to know 
why it was made. And they ought to think 
now on where it may lead. 

The reason for the decision may be simply 
stated. It lies in the belief that for the 
Communists the road through Indochina 
leads on to all of southeast Asia and beyond 
that to the Philippines and the rest of Asia. 
The battle of Dien Bien Phu, said Mr. Noy, 
is a battle for Japan. 

The map lends credence to the view. To 
the south of Dien Bien Phu lie all of the 
Indochinese States and Thailand, British 
Malaya, Borneo, and the islands of Indo- 
nesia. To the west lie Burma and the bor- 
ders of India. 

This area embraces not only the great rice 
bowl of Asia but also some of the richest 
natural resources of the world which, in 
Communist hands, would immeasurably 
strengthen the Red war potential. It is an 
area upon which, so the argument runs, 
Japan and the Philippines are greatly de- 
pendent for their economic life. World War 
II is itself offered as proof of the Japanese 
opinion as to the necessity to them of south- 
east Asia. 

The decision to fight in Indochina is sup- 
ported by another argument. It is that, 
quite apart from the economic resources st 
stake, the battle of Indochina will tip the 
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palance between communism and the free 
world in the minds of all the people of south. 
east Asia and the western Pacific. These 
millions want to be on the side of history, and 
if the tide seems to be flowing relentlessly 
out of Moscow and Peiping they will choose 
to ride with it. 

And finally, the decision rests upon the 
conviction that the cold war is a war of 
erosion and that at some place and at some 
time the West must say “Here we will stand.” 
If we do not say it now in Indochina we 
will only have to do it later under more 
difficult conditions, for if Indochina is lost 
communism will be stronger and the free 
world will be weaker. 

In sum, the premise for this decision, 
which Mr. Nrxon stated with a candor and 

rsuasiveness that does him great credit, 
is that Indochina is vital to the security of 
the United States. Therefore, should it un- 
happily come to the ultimate choice, the 
United States must do what must be done. 

Perhaps these arguments are conclusive. 
But the decision which Mr. Nrxon so boldly 
advocates for his administration is, once 
acted upon, irretrievable. We cannot go to 
war in Indochina and then, finding our judg- 
ment in error, peacefully march home again. 
As we are now imbedded in Europe and 
in Korea, so would we be for years in south- 
east Asia. 

Thus, if we are not to have more wars by 
inspiration, neither the necessity nor the 
consequences of such a decision should pass 
unquestioned. 

No one can challenge the fact that Indo- 
china is important to the struggle against 
Communist expansion. But to say that it 
is an absolute essential to be held at any 
cost whatever, is to say something entirely 
different. 

That chain of reasoning is punctuated 
with a lot of “ifs.” If the Communists in 
Indochina are not decisively defeated in a 
military battle, Indochina will go Commu- 
nist. If Indochina goes Communist, so too 
will British Malaya and Thailand. If all 
these are lost to the Communists, so too will 
be the Philippines and Japan. It is only by 
means of all these “ifs” that so absolute a 
value can be placed on a military victory in 
the outpost of Dien Bien Phu. 

And it is only by assuming, conversely, 
that a military victory in Indochina will 
rescue all the rest of Asia that so much can 
be promised from it. Yet before us is the 
example of Korea where we halted the Com- 
munist aggression in its tracks only to find 
ourselves now confronted with it again in 
another place. 


At best these “ifs” lie In the realm of 
Prophecy. At worst their unquestioned ac- 
ceptance could lead us to terrible things. For 
make no mistake about it, the road through 
Indochina will be a long one for the United 
States also, 


We will once more be fighting Communist 
expansion in a place where we, the strength 
of the Western World, will be wasting our- 
selves while Russia, the strength of the 
Communist world, will be risking nothing. 
In frank cynicism, why should not the Rus- 
sians fight to the last Chinaman? 


And we will be fighting there in greater 
hazard than in Korea. Not only is the bat- 
tlefield more remote, we will be fighting with 
less support, and perhaps none, from our 
allies. Mr. Nixon made his remark about 
United States soldiers in Indochina in re- 
sponse to a question about what would we 
do if the French quit. He envisioned not a 
coalition war but a war in which the United 
States fought alonc, 

Few will question our obligation to aid 
the French and native Indochinese forces; 
We are already doing so, But what will we 
be in for if the French won’t fight and the 
Indochinese won't fight in their own land 

ut we will try to do it all? Are we to set our- 
Selves up alone to save Asia from the Asians? 
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These are not the only questions which 
do not easily go away. Can we embark sin- 
glehandedly in a war in Indochina and hope 
again to stop short of the third world war? 
We have already recognized and said what a 
new outbreak in Korea would lead us to; 
can we with any hope see a different end 
to a total involvement in Indochina? 

It does not seem to this newspaper that 
these questions can be lightly dismissed. 
Last February President Eisenhower said it 
would be a tragedy for the United States to 
become involved in Indochina. It may be 
that it has already become a tragedy that 
will have to be risked, but no matter what 
the compulsions it will be no less tragic. 

Mr. Nrxon, it should be repeated, does not 
believe the United States will have to come 
to this ultimate decision; nor does the State 
Department. Mr. Nrxon does not believe the 
military situation in Indochina is by any 
means hopeless and he still has confidence 
that the United States wili not have to act 
alone after the Geneva Conference. Perhaps 
his hope is that his bold talk will embolden 
our allies at Geneva. 

Let us all pray these hopes are realized. 
If they are not, we are sure the people will 
listen to these arguments and if they are 
right, the people will do with courage what 
is right. But we also pray they will weigh 
them carefully and be under no illusion as 
to where they march when they take the 
road through Indochina. 


" = 





Private Giving With Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, private 
giving is one of the most distinguished 
aspects of our national life. How splend- 
id it is then when pfivate giving shows 
inventiveness, originality, and initative 
as it does in the case of Mr. Carl M. 
Loeb and the late Mrs. Loeb, distin- 
guished citizens of New York, who have 
just won the citation of the Park As- 
sociation-of New York City for 1953 for 
outstanding service to the city’s park 
system by their ingenious and thought- 
ful and at the same time munificent gift 
of the Central Park boathouse to the 
people of the city of New York. 

I insert in the Appendix the editorial 
on this subject from the New York 
Times of April 30, 1954, because I believe 
it may be useful to others of my col- 
leagues especially from the cities who 
are also deeply interested in thoughtful, 
voluntary benefactions in their own 
communities: 

HONORING THE CaRL LOEBS 


The Park Association of New York City 
is speaking for the whole community when 
it awards today to Carl M. Loeb and the 
late Mrs. Loeb the association’s 1953 cita- 
tion for outstanding service to the city’s 
park system. Mr. and Mrs. Loeb gave the 
money to build the graceful and useful new 
boathouse, completed this spring, at the 
eastern bank of the 72d Street Lake in Cen- 
tral Park. In addition, the park department 
spent $110,000 on redevelopment of adjacent 
park areas. 

The result is charming, a red-brick struc- 
ture in the park's traditional Victorian archi- 
tecture with whitestone trim, fitting com- 
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fortably into the pleasant vista from south, 
west, or north across the water. There is a 
dining terrace at the water’s side, under the 
open sky, and a self-service restaurant 
counter inside. A rowboat ride on the lake 
in the park is one city pleasure that has 
changed little; they were doing it here near- 
ly 100 years ago. The varied pastimes and 
services offered by the city of New York 
are well illustrated here, in provision of 
boating in the heart of the greatest, most 
crowded city, and a sculling policemen cov- 
ering his beat in a rowboat with a police 
pennant—an attractive assignment in yes- 
terday’s bright, warm sunshine, if we may 
say so. 

The dedicatory program last month said: 
“The park department and the people of the 
city of New York extend their heartfelt 
thanks to Carl M. Loeb for this generous gift 
of $305,000. The city also expresses its 
heartfelt regret that Adeline Loeb, who 
joined with her husband in making this 
great gift, did not live to see its completion.” 
A gift to improve our parks is a fine 
memorial, 





The Birmingham Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, a new and 
wonderful era is about to begin in our 
community, and I should like to tell you 
the Birmingham story. 

Negotiations are in the final stages 
to turn over to our school system the 
Birmingham site. I have been working 
toward this goal since I first became your 
Representative in Congress. You may 
ask why. Well, there are really five 
basic reasons: 

First. It hurt me to see our city school 
system pour money into land and build- 
ings that they actually did not own and 
under law had to turn over to the Fed- 
eral Government within 30 days, if so 
ordered. 

Second. It bothered me to have the 
Federal Government owning this large 
section of land within the center and 
fastest growing section of my congres- 
sional district without there being a defi- 
nite program for use of this property. 

Third. The growing need for addi- 
tional elementary, junior high, and high 
schools was evident. I knew it would be 
necessary to turn to Birmingham because 
of its size to help out the entire valley. 


Fourth. None of us want to see, for 
obvious reasons, our children going to 
school on half-day sessions. 


Fifth. My previous objection was car- 
ried out when recently an Army battalion 
of approximately 500 men and an anti- 
aircraft gun moved right next door to 
our schoolchildren, occupying one-half 
the grounds. I was notified that it was 
going to be a permanent installation, In 
these trying times we all realize the 
necessity for Los Angeles to be well de- 
fended in the event of an all-out sneak 
attack; however, there was ample Gov- 
ernment land just across the street 
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owned in the Sepulveda flood-control 
basin. 

As a veteran of World War II and the 
Korean war, I saw how important the 
education given our children was put to 
good use against our Communist enemy 
in Asia. We cannot match the numbers 
of the Communist conspirators through- 
out the world. We must see to it that 
our youth of today receives the very best 
of education in the most modern facil- 
ities with every opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the trying times ahead. 
Many of the difficulties our youth have 
today is because of the fact they are 
facing a troubled future world with their 
military service a fact and a necessity. 
They are not able to plan norma) lives as 
perhaps their mothers and fathers. 
They are not allowed to be permitted to 
establish their chosen careers in the pro- 
fessional field or think what career he or 
she should follow. A child’s American 
heritage is more fundamentally im- 
pressed upon his mind at the elementary, 
junior high, or high school level than at 
any other time. 

The problem is acute in the entire 
United States which is why I chose to be 
on the Education Committee of the 
House. We are short over 300,000 class- 
rooms in the United States and 100,000 
teachers. As your Federal Representa- 
tive to the Congress of the United States 
it is my responsibility to act on problems 
on a national level as well as on the local 
level. 

The Birmingham story should be in 
the official historical files of our country 
which is why I have inscribed it in our 
official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is proof positive what can be done 
when we are determined to solve a prob- 
lem and one is on the side of what is 
right. I want to say that I have had the 
cooperation of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Honorable Charles Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense; the Honorable Franklin G. 
Floete, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
in charge of property; and Gen. Edmund 
F. Mansure, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration. They well 
know how important is the need for good 
education. 

BEGINNING AS AN ARMY HOSPITAL 


On what used to be a farm belonging 
to a pioneer valley family, the Birming- 
ham General Hospital site was born. It 
was chosen for its location, beautiful 
landscape, and marvelous weather con- 
ditions. One hundred and thirteen acres 
were purchased at a cost of $600 per acre 
and the contractor undertook the task 
of building. Actual breaking of the 
ground began on June 18, 1943, in the 
center of a lima bean and carrot patch. 
The building was to be finished on Oc- 
tober 15, 1943; however, due to various 
modifications and shortages of men and 
material, it was not completed until De- 
cember 15, 1943. 

The land underlying the 14,000-bed 
hospital facility is comprised of 117.31 
acres owned in fee by the Government, 
and 14.12 acres leased by the Govern- 
ment. The fee-owned land was com- 
posed of three tracts: Tract No. 1, con- 
taining 72.81 acres; tract No. 2, contain- 
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ing 9.76 acres; and tract No. 3, contain- 
ing 34.74 acres. These three tracts were 
acquired by the Government by declara- 
tion of taking on July 8, 1943, in the 
United States district court. Declara- 
tion of taking is a process used in emer- 
gencies, such as wartime, where the Gov- 
ernment issues a declaration of taking 
and offers a price for private property— 
automatically taking it over. If the pri- 
vate owner is not satisfied with the terms 
at that time, he can later come in for a 
settlement. ‘The acquisition cost of the 
land was $84,750. The remaining 14.12- 
acre tract Was leased by the Government 
from a private party under a lease dated 
July 30, 1945. 

The hospital was activated during the 
construction state as an unnamed gen- 
eral hospital. The War Department on 
August 24, 1943, gave the hospital its 
present name, Birmingham General Hos- 
pital, in honor of Brig. Gen. Henry Pat- 
rick Birmingham, of the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army. He died in 
1932 after a brilliant career in the United 
States Army. Shortly after original ac- 
tivation orders were received, duty per- 
sonnel began to arrive and civilian per- 
sonnel were employed on a small scale. 
By January 1, 1944, sufficient personnel 
were available to operate the hospital, 
however various construction problems 
and existing policies prevented the re- 
ceipt of patients at that time. The first 
patients were admitted from an over- 
seas convoy on February 25, 1944, and 
the hospital proceeded to function as a 
typical general hospital. On June 21, 
1944, the hospital was designated as a 
neuropsychiatric and neurosurgical cen- 
ter. The excellent operating pavilion 
and lay-out of the hospital made it an 
ideal center for neurosurgery and within 
a short period, the neurosurgical section 
of the hospital was buzzing with activity. 
In addition to the’ above specialities, on 
August 29, 1944, the Army designated the 
hospital as a debarkation hospital to 
serve the Los Angeles port of embarka- 
tion. This meant that our wounded 
servicemen returning from overseas that 
arrived in Los Angeles immediately were 
sent to the Birmingham Hospital. On 
May 21, 1945, the embarkation activity 
was transferred to Camp Haan, Calif. 
The Army did, however, treat a great 
many of returning American prisoners 
of war—over some 1,000 were treated. It 
is interesting to note that the number 
of patients treated by the Army when 
they were operating the hospital was: 


Number of 

Year patients 
BBE. cccsm meinen ciceasinininisiblliiay hintaan 43 
BOOG enwnennscgpeioomin gretwivpal 5, 978 


The average number of employees of 
the Army hospital, including civilian and 
Army personnel, was between 1,300 to 
1,800. Another interesting note is that 
included among this number were 143 
Italian prisoners of war. The Army av- 
eraged 143 paraplegic patients-a month 
when they ran the Birmingham Hospital. 
Thus it may be seen that during the 
major portion of the time it was oper- 
ated by the Army, the hospital special- 
ized in neuropsychiatry. In addition, an 
artificial plastic eye laboratory was 
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opened in January 1945. On April 1 
1946, Birmingham General Hospital was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration and was known 
as Veterans’ Administration Hospita) at 
Van Nuys, Calif. The hospita] Was 
transferred from the Department of the 
Army to the Veterans’ Administration 
May 1, 1946, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 102 of the Servicemen’s Reag. 
justment Act of 1944. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION TAKES OVER 


Under the operation of the Veterany 
Administration, Birmingham Hospita] 
was a 1,500-bed hospital. When opera. 
tions were begun most of the effort was 
to staff the hospital and get it set up 
The records show that during that year 
only a total of 480 patients were careg 
for, with over 73 of these paraplegics. 

In 1947 when the hospital was in fy!) 
operation, the total number of patients 
treated was over 1,400 per day. The Bir. 
mingham Hospital was set up as 1 of 
46 veterans’ hospitals that were called 
control hospitals on tuberculosis ye. 
search. The other specialized division in 
the hospital was in the neuropsychiatric 
cases. The paraplegics came under this 
category. In order to train the para. 
plegic patients to build up the muscles in 
their arms, shoulders, and neck, they 
were put in the swimming pool. The 
pool was also used for the treatment of 
psychotic and neurotic aggressive cases, 
who must have active exercise, and for 
the muscle tone treatment of arthritic 
cases. The gymnasium was used for 
these same purposes and also for ambu- 
latory patients from the general medical 
and surgical division of the hospital, 
Other facilities of the hospital included 
the usage of whirlpool baths for correc. 
tive therapy, outdoor athletic field for 
handball, a library affiliated with the Los 
Angeles County Medical Library, which 
contained research information, a spe- 
cial laboratory for the study of psycho- 
logical cases beside the regular labora- 
tory, an animal hospital with a pavilion 
for operations for studying new treat- 
ments and operative techniques, a thea- 
ter, a nine-hole golf course, and a bowl- 
ing alley. All of these facilities were 
built by the Army and the equipment 
left behind for the use of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Over the 4-year pe- 
riod, a total of 40,000 patients were cared 
for and treated by the Birmingham 
Hospital. 

The Veterans’ Administration thought 
the hospital had several bad features 
about it. One was the fact that it was 
a horizontal hospital; that is, 109 one- 
story buildings connected by hallways— 
some 24 miles of hospital corridors. 
Another factor was the temporary struc- 
ture of the buildings—wooden—and the 
difficulty and expense in maintenance. 
The feeding of the patients presented 
quite a problem, specially heated carts 
were needed for instance to keep the food 
hot until it reached the patient; then, 
under Presidential order, the entire hos- 
pital was transferred to the Long Beach 
Naval Hospital, June 1, 1950. 

BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL CLOSES— PATIENTS 

TRANSFERRED TO LONG BEACH 


One of the biggest battles our valley 
has ever seen was when the Veterans 
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Administration announced in May 1950 
that the Birmingham Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital was to be closed and 
moved to Long Beach. Long Beach was 
q naval hospital and this added fuel to 
the fire—no one could see why the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital was being 
transferred when the Navy needed the 
OS i 1. 
Mone Van Nuys Hospital was the center 
for the treatment of paraplegics—spinal- 
injury patients who were paralyzed 
through the lower part of the body, from 
the waist down. The town of Van Nuys 
had taken these wheelchair patients to 
their hearts, as did the nearby Holly- 
wood movie colony. Thus the sudden 
order transferring the patients to an- 
other hospital stirred the area into an 
extraordinary emotional outburst of re- 
sentment. Many of the paraplegics were 
forced to sell their specially equipped 
homes which they had built in the area 
adjacent to the hospital, and it caused 
them great hardship to have to travel 
51 miles to Long Beach for treatment. 
There was quite a bit of argument within 
Congress to keep the hospital open, as 
this hospital was the center of treat- 
ment for these paraplegic patients and 
also a center for tuberculosis patients. 

A citizens Birmingham Hospital com- 
mittee was formed and a delegation of 
paraplegic veterans arrived in Washing- 
ton on May 19 to personally appeal to 
the President. Their trip was spon- 
sored by the citizens Birmingham Hos- 
pital committee. The veterans’ organ- 
izations took up the campaign to keep 
the hospital open. Their efforts were to 
no avail, however, and Birmingham 
never was opened up as an Army or 
veterans hospital again. We still have 
many of the original paraplegics living 
in our community and we all know them 
as a courageous gang of men who are 
dear to our hearts. 

BIRMINGHAM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Veterans’ Administration report- 
ed the property excess to its needs May 
21, 1953, with the notification that the 
Department of the Army would request 
transfer. At this time, the property 
was held in the custody of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, under permit from 
the Veterans’ Administration. It was 
not being used for defense purposes— 
just standing idle. Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital was leased October 23, 
1952, from the United States Govern- 
ment for junior high school purposes to 
serve the San Fernando Valley area by 
our city school system. 

Birmingham Junior High School 
opened February 2, 1953, with 1,164 stu- 
dents. A year later Birmingham ac- 
cepted 10th grade students due to over- 
crowded conditions in the surrounding 
Schools. The present enrollment of 2,- 
823 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents is estimated to reach 4,500 in 1957 
and over 6,000 in 1959. Because of being 
able to use the Birmingham site for a 
junior high school, we have been able 
to maintain the secondary schools in the 
San Fernando Valley on a full-time 
basis. The past record of growth in this 
area surpassed the school district’s abil- 
ity to provide school buildings. It was 
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impossible to maintain elementary 
schools on a full session basis. The sec- 
ondary school enrollment estimates for 
the future will reach critical proportions. 


The exceptional number of children 
per family unit is occasioned by the fact 
that this valley area is populated by a 
young group of parents, the vast major- 
ity of which are families of veterans 
with four or more children. This creates 
a school-enrollment problem which can- 
not be met by the normal school loca- 
tions previously established. Twenty 
percent of the population in this area 
is under 5 years of age according to the 
1953 special census. The Birmingham 
site provides possibilities for accommo- 
dating this overload of pupils by estab- 
lishing a large educational center. An 
elementary school, a junior high school, 
and in all probabilities a senior high 
school will be established on this site. 
A school for physically handicapped 
high-school students is needed right now 
and the therapy facilities now at Bir- 
mingham can be put to good use for this 
program. For each of these school space 
for agriculture and horticulture training 
is available in the total acreage. As 
these youngsters progress through school 
and the enormous growth continues in 
the San Fernando Valley, there is no 
question that a technical school will be 
needed to serve the community and 
training needs of business and industry. 

The increase in population in the San 
Fernando Valley area, according to cen- 
sus records, is shown as follows: 


Year: Population 
SO cen ceiateidie atin dinscennen chin iaatienvtlinesiatil 121, 095 
Ree iituibiiricnihe tem dihtiniontatinisnaseiaialiien 333, 954 
FOR Onn semble cc cnuccnipiciotinne 453, 230 


The secondary-school enrollment in 
the San Fernando Valley increased from 
9,224 in 1944 to 26,022 pupils in February 
1954. The Los Angeles Census Tract 16, 
an area of 9 square miles within which 
the Birmingham property is located, reg- 
istered census data as follows: 





Elementary 
Year Population | school en- 
rollment 
4,147 390 
17, 551 549 
16, 456 1,413 
1 46, 044 8, 570 





1 Special census, 


The census tract data is significant 
since it represents the territory in the 
immediate vicinity of the Birmingham 
property and shows that the school en- 
rollment has multiplied 22 times. The 
estimated future junior-senior high- 
school enrollments for the valley area 
are as follows: 


Tia lieseednceidslliapsicslbpincn ah 31, 596 
ed os ould aitbien aia 34, 674 
Ge iaS doatisc annonce Binaindsdiainas 38, 849 
i athicipiindiAipinionins bidet niliapailintioes 42, 269 
i cisthiachinidicsloinitnn eiannediaiiicicatsaatiantliedl 46, 881 
DO idiisk lndinedcccnnthinkiilhsbdnatl 51, 471 


The above shows an anticipated in- 
crease for the valley of approximately 
20,000 secondary students in the next 5 
years, of which, it is calculated 3,200, or 
one-sixth, are in the vicinity of Birm- 
ingham Hospital in census tract 16, 
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Forty-four new elementary schools 
and six new secondary schools have been 
constructed in the San Fernando Valley 
in the last 6 years. Nine elementary 
schools and five secondary schools are in 
the present construgtion program. It is 
an ideal location for the establishment 
of the educational center previously de- 
scribed. The potential population of 
well over a million in the valley area will 
require future expansion of various edu- 
cational facilities which can be accom- 
modated in this site. 

To me, I am proud to have been able 
to be of assistance to the children of 
our community. The cooperation ex- 
tended to me by the Los Angeles Board 
of Education and the parent-teachers’ 
association and the mothers and fathers 
of the Birmingham students has made 
all my efforts worth while, 





Our Reserve Officers in Europe: 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a letter to 
Chairman Dewey SHort and members 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
from Col. Thomas H. King, president of 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. This letter is a report of 
Colonel King’s meeting with the Euro- 
pean department convention of the Re- 
serve Officers Association. All of us in 
Congress are closely related to the Re- 
serves and I feel this report will be of 
universal interest. The letter is as fole 
lows: 

RESERVE OFrFicERs ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED SraTes, INc., 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1954. 
Hon. Dewey SHorT, 
The House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGcressman: I have just re- 
turned from a 2 weeks trip to Europe where 
I attended the European department con- 
vention of the Reserve Officers Association 
held in Berlin, I believe that it is desir- 
able to report to you the picture which I ob- 
tained insofar as the personnel of the Armed 
Forces in Europe is concerned. 

With few exceptions, the morale of the 
Officers is very high. This applies to both 
Regulars and Reserves. There are a num- 
ber of things, however, which constitute a 
disturbing element to the officer corps as a 
whole and other elements which disturb 
materially the approximately 80 percent of 
the officers in Europe who are reservists. I 
trust that you will appreciate the fact that 
in talking with these people on their own 
level you should not feel that when they ex- 
press their personal views they are in any 
way letting down in their efforts to do a 
superb job in the positions which they hold. 

The first item is that they feel the pay 
of the armed services is not in keeping with 
the cost of living. They feel that where the 
civilian employees have had a 10-percent 
pay raise, their raise has been approxi- 
mately 5 percent. They favored the passage 
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of the Career Compensation Act with the 
attendant pay raise, but the removal of the 
$1,500 income tax exemption wiped out, inso- 
far as most of them are concerned, the bene- 
fits of the pay raise, and in some instances 
their take-home pay was in fact less. 

There is also a feeling that there has 
not been a realistic approach to the com- 
missary situation, and that they are being 
charged to a great extent with the cost of 
maintaining commissaries and shipping food 
to the areas where they purchase it. Gen- 
erally, the officers who use the commissaries 
the most are those who are raising families. 
They are subject to such orders as their 
Department may issue. That they are over- 
seas and the cost of shipping food over there 
is high is not their responsibility and they 
should not be charged the cost of getting 
the food to them. The men in the enlisted 
ranks, of course, are furnished their food 
free of charge regardless of their station. 
‘These officers are confronted with the same 
thing in their purchases from the post ex- 
changes of essential items such as tooth- 
paste, shaving equipment, soaps, clothing, 
and the like. They have to have these items 
and the additional financial burden should 
not be imposed upon them with their pay 
at a rock-bottom figure, especially when they 
are far from home serving their country. 
The inequities in the temporary promotion 
system are an additional worry to them. 
This is particularly true in the field-grade 
ranks where men who have been on con- 
tinuous active duty serving in the same per- 
manent grades since prior to 1950 are being 
passed by, and Regular officers are serving 
2, 3, and 4 grades above their permanent 
rank. You will find majors with great expe- 
rience at age 45 serving under lieutenant 
colonels with comparatively nominal expe- 
rience at age 30 to 35. The reservist does 
not ask for preferences, all he asks for is a 
fair deal. You and your committee have 
always endeavored to recognize a fair deal 
and endeavored to see that it was followed 
through. 

On my return from Europe I learned that 
the hearings on the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act have been postponed for some weeks at 
the request of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. I am happy that our executive di- 
rector, Colonel Boyer, and the chairman of 
our legislative committee, Mel Maas, con- 
sented to the extension of time requested, 
but, Congressman, the people who are in 
the faraway sacrifice spots like Berlin and 
Vienna don’t understand, nor do they ap- 
preciate, the attitude of officials sitting cozily 
in Washington, like the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, stalling on one of the matters 
of legislation which means so much in those 
faraway places behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Officers sitting by in alert positions with jet 
aircraft ready to do battle don’t appreciate 
that either. 

This communication is being sent to you 
because I feel that you want to know the 
whole truth, and further, so that when this 
matter is again brought before the commit- 
tee the members will thoroughly understand 
that these men serving their country are 
looking to them for the protection which 
only the Members of our Congress can give. 
These officers are not crybabies; they are out 
there sincerely doing their very best to pro- 
tect their country. They are at places where 
they cannot look after their own interests, 
and entrust to our association the responsi- 
bility of presenting their views to you. It 
is my privilege, for the time being, to be 
their spokesman, and I sincerely urge that 
this session of Congress see to it that these 
men are not the forgotten people of our 
Armed Forces. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas H. Exna. 
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Abolition of Segregation in Veterans’ 
Hospital at Lake City, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a copy of a resolution 
adopted by Chapter 20 of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Lake City, Fla., on 
March 29, 1954, protesting the abolition 
of segregation between the races in the 
veterans’ hospital at Lake City, Fila. 

This shows a complete disregard of the 
welfare of disabled veterans, and a will- 
ingness on the part of politicians to bid 
for bloc votes at the expense of sick and 
wounded veterans. 

The issuance of the order in question 
abolishing segregation shows a callous 
disregard of the wishes of the veterans 
in that hospital. 

The result of this order has been, as 
the resolution shows, to cause some pa- 
tients to leave the hospital against medi- 
cal advice; and many others, both white 
and colored, are hesitant to apply for 
hospitalization which they need. 

It is pathetic to see an administration 
which did not receive the Negro bloc vote, 
and which is not going to receive the bloc 
vote, engage in such tactics for political 
purposes. 

I insert the above-mentioned resolu- 
tion herewith as a part of these remarks. 

Lake Crry DAV, 
Lake City, Fla. 

At a meeting of Chapter 20, Disabled 
American Veterans, on March 29, 1954, a 
resolution requesting the reestablishment of 
racial segregation at the Lake City Veterans’ 
Hospital was passed by unanimous vote. 
Nearly all members of this post have been 
at some time a patient in this hospital prior 
to the abolishment of segregation and have 
been observers of the effects of segregation. 
We believe that separation of the races in 
wards, mess hall, and recreation halls is 
desired by the overwhelming majority of 
colored patients and by all of the white 
patients. The abrupt change from an estab- 
lished way of life is unsettling in every cir- 
cumstance and is particularly so when people 
are sick. Nurses, attendants, and doctors 
cannot give proper care to the patients when 
their primary effort must be devoted to pre- 
vention of incidents which would lead to 
fights between the races. We know that this 
policy of nonsegregation has caused some 
patients to leave the hospital against medical 
advice and that many others, both white 
and colored, are hesitant to apply for hos- 
pitalization which they need. 

It was further resolved that this policy 
Was put into effect in the hope of gaining 
northern Negro votes, in direct contradiction 
of the campaign speeches of the President in 
favor of States rights, which were largely 
instrumental in swinging the Democrats for 
Eisenhower into carrying this State for the 
President. 

It was further resolved that the members 
of Chapter 20, DAV, feel very strongly that 
the President of the United States should 
not further a policy which is detrimental to 
the veterans entitled by law to hospital care, 
in order to secure a partisan political ad- 
vantage. 












































May 18, 1954 


As adjutant of this chapter, I have 
directed to mail a copy to the President of 
the United States and to all Senators ang 
Representatives who represent the Patients 
in the Lake City VA Hospital. 4 

J. E. Jacozs, 
Adjutant, Chapter 20, pay, 





Dien Bien Phu Proves We're Right 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Thursddy, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one bat. _ 
tle is not a war. Whatever the mom] 
effect created by the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu in Indochina, the war for southeast _ 
Asia is by no means over. If any one 
deduction can be drawn from the expe. 
rience record of this long-drawn-oyt 
struggle against communism, it is this.” 
there can be no gain derived for the” 
free world from any singlehanded policy, 

Secretary of State Dulles has been 
preaching collective action in every west. 
ern capital. Presumably, British refusal 
to accept his viewpoint prevented effec. 
tive action in Indochina. The Commu. 
nists are banking heavily upon divided 
opinions in the free world. They expect 
to succeed by a policy of attrition. Bitby 
bit, they hope to chew away segments of 
Asia, hoping eventually that India, the” 
traditional jewel of the East, will fall into © 
their hands like a ripe apple. a 

There is small comfort to be derived © 
from losses, in any area. But if the pres. | 
ent position in Indochina has demon- 
strated to our potential allies the futility 4 
of a policy which delays united responsi. 
bilities, it has given rise to some meas- 
ure of comfort. From now on in, Uncle 
Sam is not acting on a unilateral basis, ” 
but if new disasters occur, the responsie 
bility will not be ours. 3 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any” 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extractt” 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person © 
ordering the same paying the cost theredl 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 

The Public Printer is authorized to fut 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $150 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin~ 7 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. “" 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS ’ 

Documents and of committees with ~ 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Cone” 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printet 
on order of any Member of Congress or Delt 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereal 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Tribute to Miss Mary Switzer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address delivered by Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., New York City, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Boca 
Raton, Fla., on March 30, 1954. Dr. 
Klumpp’s address is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to Miss Mary Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

TaLK BY Dr. THEODORE G. KLUMPP, PRESIDENT, 
WINTHROP-STEARNS, INnc., New York, 
N. Y. 

This is a man’s world. Through the ages 
we men have been careful to keep women 
in their places. We have generally reserved 
public honors, distinctions, and important 
jobs to ourselves. We men have been run- 
ning a monopoly in restraint of female com- 
petition. The obvious reason is, of course, 
that we are scared of their competition. 

Nothing is so deeply disturbing to the 
male ego as @ woman who can best a man 
at his own game. Every woman knows this 
and most of them are content to let us go 
on thinking that we are superior. Some 
are even glad to play dumb to let us think 
we are bright. 

Most women are satisfied with other favors 
we graciously bestow on them and in return 
are willing to let us think we are the 
masters. 

But women are coming up in the world 
and demonstrating a willingness to assume 
their rightful places in the world of affairs. 
They are straightening out some of the 
messes we men have gotten the world into 
and solving some of the problems we men 
could not lick, I venture to say that if 
women ran our governments there would be 
no wars. In the animal kingdom it is always 
the bantam rooster, the buck that fights, 
the female rarely. 

We are here this morning to do honor to 
one of the truly great women of our time. 
This is the first occasion this award has 
been given to a woman. During the course 
of history there have been many able and 
distinguished women who have made this a 
better world in which to live, but not since 
Florence Nightingale, who lived from 1820 
to 1910, has there been one who has con- 
tributed so much to the healing and physical 
Salvation of men as Switzer, and it is 
an interesting fact that neither Miss Night- 
ingale nor Miss Switzer were trained as 
physicians, 

This audience can appreciate, more fully 
than any other that I can think of, why we 
have gathered to do honor to our distin- 
guished guest, Mary Switzer, and the Office in 
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Washington which she represents. For me 
it is a great pleasure to share with you a re- 
counting of the accomplishments of her 
many years of lifesaving, suffering-saving 
work, , 

In a sense, in a very real sense, there are 
60,000 reasons why we make this award. In 
just 1 year this is the number of crippled 
and disabled people who were restored to 
useful living through the efforts of Mary 
Switzer and her coworkers. You can get an 
even broader picture of these accomplish- 
ments by recalling that year after year this 
work has been going on in all States and in 
many of the cities and hamlets of this great 
country. When one considers the families, 
friends, and relatives affected, one finds not 
60,000, but hundreds of thousands of rea- 
sons for our giving recognition today to such 
@ remarkable record. 

You and I know, but for the world out- 
side let it be more fully known, that the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has ac- 
complished magnificent results in rehabili- 
tating great numbers of wrecked human 
beings to the point where they can again 
work, earn a living, and free their families 
and friends from the heavy burden which 
they perforce had to impose. 

It is the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion that provides the leadership and as- 
sistance which is necessary for the rehabili- 
tation of the disabled. This is a job which 
no private organizatior. can accomplish 
alone and on its own. Many private organi- 
zations are doing a magnificent job and de- 
serve a great deal of praise and credit for 
their help in this field. We are reluctant to 
see Government extending-its influence too 
deeply into our everyday lives, but in this we 
take our cue from Abraham Lincoln, who 
said that Government should do for indi- 
viduals what they cannot do for themselves 
or cannot do so well for themselves. 

The rehabilitators of this agency employ 
a wide range of medical knowledge and they 
leave no medical stone unturned in the con- 
stant search for better methods and better 
results. They use not only surgeons, in- 
ternists, and physical therapists, but also 
neurologists, psychiatrists, orthopedists, so- 
cial-service workers, indeed, any specialists 
who can contribute to the fullest possible 
restoration of the handicapped person. It 
is a comprehensive system of treating and 
preparing the handicapped for self-support- 
ing work of which they may well be proud. 

The economic gains thus made are very 
impressive. The yearly addition of more 
than 60,000 handicapped people to the Na- 
tion’s productive effort has salvaged annu- 
ally more than 1 million man-hours of work. 
The 60,000 persons treated during fiscal year 
1953 had aggregate earnings of $16 million 
during the year before they came to the 
attention of the OVR and after their re- 
habilitation their earnings rose to $112 mil- 
lion. This is equal to almost one-third of 
the total Federal-State cost of their rehabil- 
itation. Within 4 years they are expected 
to repay in Federal taxes the equivalent of 
this outlay. 

About 12,000 of these rehabilitated persons 
had been on the public assistance rolls be- 
fore rehabilitation was completed. It would 
cost approximately $8 imnillion to maintain 
them and their families as public charges 
for 1 year alone. On the other hand, it cost 
only about $7 million to restore them to 
usefulness—a one-time expenditure. 


These people who present themselves or 
are referred for rehabilitation comprise a 
variety of the handicapped, with disabilities 
caused by amputations, blindness, deafness, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, and other disorders of 
the nervous system, such as multiple scler- 
osis, and paralysis. About 60 percent are 
disabled through illness and approximately 
30 percent from accidents. The rest are born 
with handicaps or sustained serious damage 
from other causes. 

What, more precisely is done by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for these 
maimed, crippled, and sick people? The serv- 
ices, made available through State rehabili- 
tation agencies throughout the Nation, are 
briefly as follows: 

There is, of course, the general medical ex- 
amination which is made with special atten- 
tion to the appraisal of the disability and 
to determine the capability for work. Med- 
ical, surgical, and psychiatric care are given, 
where indicated, of course, and here, too, 
special attention is paid to the disability and 
its correction to the fullest possible extent. 
Prosthetic applicances, such as artificial 
limbs and braces are supplied. Other serv- 
ices available to the handicapped through 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are 
job training, in schools and colleges, or on- 
the-job training by designated tutors. Occu- 
pational tools and equipment are given to 
some who need them for their start on the 
way toearning aliving. Finally there comes 
placement on the right job, that is, the 
one that the disabled person will be able 
to do, the one for which he has been pre- 
pared. Follow-up after placement is made 
to make certain that the rehabilitated in- 
dividual and employer are satisfied with one 
another. For these services the handi- 
capped person pays what he can; if he is 
destitute then public funds are used to re- 
store him to the best physical condition 
obtainable and to the fullest earning power. 

Let us take a glance at the magnitude of 
this problem of disablement. In a study 
made in 1952 it was estimated that there are 
200,000 amputees in this country who require 
prosthetic appliances. Every year there are 
an estimated 25,000 to 35,000 new civilian 
amputees. There are 500,000 cases of tuber- 
culosis, 800,000 epileptics, 260,000 blind per- 
sons, and 9,200,000 cases of heart disease. Of 
course many of these handicapped people 
have the funds with which to secure treat- 
ment but great numbers are not so for- 
tunate. Here is where the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation functions to give these 
people an opportunity to be put in better 
physical and mental condition so that they 
can obtain and earn a living. This right 
to work was recognized by Congress when 
in 1920 it passed the original Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and again in 1943 
with the passage of the Barden-LaFollette 
Act. 

Rehabilitation not only helps the victims 
of disease and accident, it also constitutes 
sound economics. I referred before to the 
economic gains afforded by vocational re- 
habilitation and cited some figures regard- 
ing the income earned when total or partial 
rehabilitation is obtained. It is to be 
stressed that through the work done by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation tax con- 
sumers become taxpayers. The figures here 
are likewise impressive. Thus, during the 
fiscal year 1951 the rehabilitation program 
cost $30.3 million. The Federal Government 
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paid $21 million of this sum. But-the per- 
sons rehabilitated with this money were pay- 
ing an estimated $9,200,000 in Federal in- 
come taxes in the very first year after they 
were able to secure gainful occupation. And, 
of course, their tax payments continue from 
year to year. In short, it has been estimated 
that rehabilitated men and women pay back 
to the Federal Government more than $10 
for every dollar spent for their rehabilitation. 
Not a bad investment. 

Not a bad investment, too, when considered 
in human, not financial terms. Despair is 
replaced by hope, helplessness by self- 
sufficiency, the dependent are made inde- 
pendent, and the incompetent and often 
ostracized cripple becomes a socially ac- 
ceptable and useful citizen. 

In his January 7 message to Congress on 
the state of the Union, President Eisenhower 
stressed the concern which his administra- 
tion has for what he called “the human prob- 
lems of our citizens.” He said that “In a 
modern industrial society, banishment of 
destitution and cushioning the shock of per- 
sonal disaster on the individual are proper 
concerns of all levels of government, includ- 
ing the Federal Government. This is espe- 
cially true where remedy and prevention 
alike are beyond the individual’s capacity.” 
The President went on to say that “The pro- 
gram for rehabilitation of the disabled espe- 
cially needs strengthening. Through special 
vocational training, this program presently 
returns each year some 60,000 handicapped 
individuals to productive work. Far more 
disabled people can be saved each year from 
idleness and dependence if this program is 
gradually increased. My more detailed rec- 
ommendations on this and the other social- 
insurance problems I have mentioned will be 
sent to the Congress on January 14.” 

And in that later message the President 
said, “Working with only a small portion 
of the disabled among our people, Federal 
and State Governments and voluntary organ- 
izations and institutions have proved the 
advantage to our Nation of restoring handi- 
capped persons to full and productive lives.” 

“There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus returned 
to productive work. Under the present re- 
habilitation program only 60,000 of these 
disabled individuals are returned each year 
to full and productive lives. Meanwhile, 
250,000 of our people are annually disabled. 
Therefore, we are losing ground at a distress- 
ing rate. The number of disabled who enter 
productive employment each year can be in- 
creased if the facilities, personnel, and finan- 
cial support for their rehabilitation are made 
adequate to the need. 

“Considerations of both humanity and na- 
tional self-interest demand that steps be 
taken now to improve this situation. 

“There are no statistics to portray the full 
depth and mreaning in human terms of the 
rehabilitation program, but clearly it is a 
program that builds a stronger America. 

“We should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion may be established in 1955.” 

Let me give you also what President Eisen- 
hower said which clearly gives his stand on 
something else that must have already oc- 
curred to you with regard to Federal aid for 
the handicapped. He said in his message to 
Congress, “I am flatly opposed to the sociali- 
zation of medicine. The great need for hos- 
pital and medical services can best be met 
by the initiative of private plans. But it is 
unfortunately a fact that medical costs are 
rising and already impose severe hardships 
on many families. The Federal Government 
can do many helpful things and still care- 
fully avoid the socialization of medicine.” 

It now becomes my pleasant assignment to 
introduce to you the Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the woman who 
administers the Federal portion of the na- 
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tionwide cooperative State-Federal program 
of rehabilitation. 

Mary Switzer began her career in Govern- 
ment service in 1922. She has served under 
six Presidents—Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman, and now Eisenhower. 
Time does not permit of my even mention- 
ing all of the important posts she has occu- 
pied in her distinguished career. She was 
at one time Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of the Public Health 
Service, the Mint, and the Coast Guard. 

Subsequently, she was assistant to several 
administrators of the Federal Security 
Agency and in that capacity had adminis- 
trative responsibility for the affairs of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the Food and Drug Administration. In that 
capacity she was my boss, Mr. Campbell's 
bess, Mr. Dunbar’s, Mr. Crawford’s, and Mr. 
Larrick’s boss. 

She was a representative of the United 
States at the first International Health Con- 
ference which developed the constitution of 
the World Health Organization. For her 
wartime service in several vital flelds she 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit by the 
President. 

Following the war, Mary Switzer was a 
member of the President's Scientific Re- 
search Board. She has represented the 
United States in a number of delegations at 
international congresses and assemblies. She 
is a member of the board of trustees of the 
Menninger Foundation, a member of the 
Professional Advisory Committee of the In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples; of the Committee on Professional 
Education and Publications of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. She is 
an honorary member of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

Of the recipients of our award, six have 
been winners of the Nobel prize. But there 
is a prize that is more significant and more 
precious than even the Nobel award—it is 
the gratitude that abides in the hearts of 
the hundreds of thousands who have been 
resurrected from the living dead and trans- 
formed into useful, happy, self-supporting, 
and self-respecting citizens. This prize Miss 
Switzer has earned as no other woman since 
Florence Nightingale. 

It is an honor to recommend Miss Switzer 
for our annual award. Its citation reads: 

“Nineteen hundred and fifty-four annual 
award ceremony by American pharmaceutical 
manufacturers’ association in honor of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss Mary 
Switzer, Director, in recognition of the great 
leadership, expert technical advice, and as- 
sistance given by this agency and its distin- 
guished and dedicated Director to the end 
that many thousands of handicapped persons 
have been restored to useful lives, given 
economic independence, with the dignity 
that is work instead of desolation, and 
spared untold suffering, both physical and 
mental—all of which would otherwise not 
have been accomplished.” 
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Address by Hines H. Baker Before the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America ; 

EXTENSION OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hines H. Baker, president of 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., delivered 
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an extremely informative address befor, 

the Independent Petroleum Association 

of America meeting at Denver, Colo. 

This address contains facts and figures 
which should be extremely helpful to a} 
of us who are involved in the legislative 
problems affecting the oil industry 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent tha; 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rgp. 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopp 
as follows: : 

Or, Atrrr! 

(Address by Hines H. Baker, president 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., before the In. 
dependent Petroleum Association of Amery. 
ica, Denver, Colo., May 4, 1954) 


In the field of human rights it has been 
wisely said, but too often ignored, that “eter. 
nal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

Vigilance is a form of alertness. * * * 

Alertness is no less important in maintain. 
ing economic independence in industry than 
is vigilance in preserving freedom in the fielq 
of human rights. The petroleum industry 
faces both danger and opportunity. And s9 
I say today, “Oil, alert!” Let us be wide 
awake, on the lookout, ready, and prompt in 
meeting both the dangers or problems and 
the opportunities ahead. 

The major opportunity ahead Is in the out. 
look for a large increase in demand over the 
long ran. Even at a cumulative annual rate 
of growth of 3 percent, which is modest by 
comparison with our past experience, the do« 
mestic demand for petroleum would double 
in 25 years. Such a development would mean 
an expansion ahead of us comparable with 
all that has been achieved to date. On this 
basis, if we are to supply from domestic re. 
sources & major part of the oil needed by 
this country for continued economic prog. 
ress and for national security, the oppor. 
tunity is great and the challenge truly ar- 
resting. 

o s * ° e 


INCREASING COSTS 


Our greatest problem is that costs con- 
tinue upward, particularly in exploration 
and in the development of new re- 
serves. * * © 

The physical volume of exploratory effort 
in the United States, as measured by statis- 
tics on seismic crews and wildcat wells, is 
now about three times the prewar level, al- 
though production has not yet doubled. 
The cost of this exploration, of course, has 
increased much more. The proportion of 
exploratory to total well completions has 
more than doubled since 1941. As a result 
of this change and the smaller size of fields, 
the proportion of ofl wells to total comple- 
tions has decreased from around 2 out of 3 
prewar to around 1 out of 2 in the past 2 
years. Last year nearly 40 percent of the 
wells drilled were dry holes. The number 
of dry holes has nearly doubled since 1947, 
whereas total completions have increased 
only about 50 percent. 

The oil discovered and developed by &x- 
ploration and drilling has not kept pace 
with the expenditures for these activities. 
Consequently, unit costs of establishing new 
reserves have advanced sharply. While we 
are still finding a substantial amount of oil, 
the average size of new fields seems to be 
considerably smaller, and we do not as often 
have the benefit of the discovery of major 
fields. Instead of finding fields with thick 
sands, we now generally encounter fields with 
thin sands and smaller reserves per acre. In 
fieds with numerous sands, the costs of com- 
pleting and producing wells are higher than 
they would be if the same sands occured in 
a single body. In addition, the necessity of 
drilling deeper wells has added to costs. The 
average depth of all wells completed in the 
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d States exceeded 4,000 feet in the last 
9 years compared with around 3,000 feet be- 
fore World War II. This change has come 
about as a result of larger proportion of 
he deeper wells. These are particularly ex- 
: nsive. Unfortunately, @ 10,000-foot well 
tends to cost 3 or 4 times as much as a 5,000- 
foot well. Since 1944 there has been a 
marked increase in the proportion of wells 
deeper than 5,000 feet and a decrease in the 
roportion of wells shallower than 2,500 feet. 
The preceding factors have operated to in- 
crease the cost per well at the same time 
that new oil developed per well drilled has 
declined. If we relate our completions to 
the new crude ofl resulting from discoveries, 
extensions, and revisions, according to the 
reports of the American Petroleum Institute, 
we find that the new oil per well decreased 
from 158,000 barrels in 1946-48 to 144,000 
in 1951-53 considering oil wells only, and 
from 87,000 to 75,000 barrels considering all 
wells drilled. These statistics will be a great 
surprise to people who believe that domestic 
production is a fabulously profitable busi- 
ness. If one considers the money spent on 
exploration and drilling relative to the av- 
erage results per well drilled, it is not hard 
to understand why domestic producers are 
concerned about increasing costs. 

THE BASIS OF TAX POLICIES ON PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTION 


Because there is no general appreciation 
of the situation described nor of the basic 
fact that the production of oil and gas rep- 
resents the depletion of capital assets, there 
is much misunderstanding of the principles 
controlling the taxation of income from oil- 
and gas-producing operations. * * * 

One of the tax problems relates to the 
option either to capitalize or to expense 
intangible development costs. Tangible 
costs for casing, tubing, pumping equipment, 
and other items that have a salvage value 
are capitalized, and the costs are recovered 
over the useful life of the property through 
depreciation in the same manner as tangible 
investments in other businesses. The ex- 
penses for intangibles, such as wages, fuel, 
hauling, and so forth, incident to and neces- 
sary for drilling wells and preparing for 
production do not result in a tangible asset 
which can be sold or salvaged for other uses. 
Usually, operators exercise the option to 
charge off intangible costs in the year they 
are incurred rather than over a period of 
time. The total charge under this practice 
is exactly the same as if the operator were 
allowed to depreciate such costs in the same 
manner as tangible costs. The only differ- 
ence lies in the time the charge is made. 
Once taken it cannot be taken again. It 
tends to lower the tax paid in the year 
when taken but to increase taxes in all sub- 
sequent years during the producing life of 
the well. The effect is to encourage prompt 
development in this high-cost, high-risk- 
taking venture, As @ result reserves are 
developed more quickly and the additional 
oil supplies benefit consumers genérally and 
also yield substantial tax revenues. 

Percentage depletion at tates provided by 
Congress since 1926 is an important provision 
of the income-tax laws designed to deal fairly 
with the oil and gas producer in order not 
to tax capital as income and to stimulate the 
discovery and development of new oil and 
gas reserves to replace those being depleted 
through production. In most businesses a 
specific investment will result in productive 
facilities, and can be recovered fully through 
depreciation. In such case the risk incurred 
is with regard to the rate of earnings that 
may be realized as a result of demand, com- 
Petition, price fluctuations, and other market 
factors. The oil producer faces these same 
risks along with every other businessman, 
but in addition he has a unique problem of 
being required to risk in exploration and 
Grilling a great deal of money with the cer- 
tain knowledge that @ large part of that 
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money will be lost in unsuccessful ventures. 
The right to deduct his losses in computing 
income subject to taxation does not return 
to him the money lost. He can only recover 
his losses and be justified in taking the risks 
involved if the income-tax laws enable him 
to recover as capital from a successful ven- 
ture mare than he puts into it. Percentage 
depletion takes this into account. The 
maximum amount of depletion permitted 
was determined by experience with what was 
originally, termed “discovery value” deple- 
tion. Discovery value depletion recognized 
that the capital depleted through production 
was the value of oil after discovery, not its 
cost, and that this amount was required to 
replace production with new oil by explo- 
ration or purchase in order to enable the 
producer to'stay in business without a re- 
duction of his real capital. Percentage 
depletion at the present rates was adopted 
as a simpler means of achieving the results 
of discovery value depletion. It must be 
continued at present rates to avoid what 
would amount to a tax on capital, since the 
authority under the 16th amendment is 
limited to the taxation of income. 

Even with the present tax provisions, the 
oil industry has not earned a larger rate of 
return on its net investment than the aver- 
age for manufacturing industries, and has 
earned less than several successful large 
industries. The difficulties of establishing 
capital values are such that only because of 
tax provisions that recognize its peculiar 
problems can the industry earn on the aver- 
age a rate of return comparable with that in 
manufacturing and trade. Contrary to the 
popular belief, oil production is not a fabu- 
lously profitable business. On the average, 
it is only about as profitable as other busi- 
nesses, and it would be far less profitable 
than other businesses if it were not for the 
tax provisions adopted by Congress in recog- 
nition of the peculiar nature of its opera- 
tions. 

The tax provisions applicable to petroleum 
are based on the nature of the business and 
are not special tax favors. The industry does 
not have or seek a tax advantage; but it does 
expect fair treatment, and would like to have 
an understanding consideration of its pecu- 
liar problems by the public and the Govern- 
ment. Oil has been a great boon to us in 
the United States through what it has done 
for our production in industry, for our com- 
fort and standard of living, for personal 
transportation, and for our defense and vic- 
tory in war. We are inescapably dependent 
upon tremendous quantities of petroleum for 
our national security as well as for improved 
standards of living. It would be sheer folly 
for this Nation to endanger its economic 
progress and the capacity to defend itself by 
discouraging the development of new petro- 
leum resources. Any change in this im- 
portant tax provision which has become part 
of the economic structure of the industry 
would not only penalize oil producers but 
very shortly would hurt all consumers and 


“in time reduce the tax revenues realized from 


petroleum operations. 

The Congress has understood the problem 
from the beginning. It adopted percentage 
depletion in 1926 after careful study and has 
maintained it in effect continuously after 
further review of the facts. 


THE NEED FOR COST REDUCTION 


Before turning from a discussion of in- 
creasing costs to the peculiar nature of our 
business which requires special tax provi- 
sions, I mentioned the fact that in the last 
3 years the new oil found in the United States 
for each oil well drilled averaged about 144,- 
000 barrels. The cost problem of the domes- 
tic industry can be illustrated by comparison 
of this experience with the production in 
foreign areas. 

The average well in Kuwait and Arabia 
(considered together) produces better than 
6,000 barrels a day. Thus, it will produce 
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more in 1 month than the typical domestic 
well now being developed will produce over 
its life of 20 or 30 years. Even in Venezuela, 
where the well production is slightly more 
than 200 barrels daily, it would take only 
2 years for a well to produce as much as 
the typical new oil well in the United States 
produces throughout its life. * * * 

Among the major avenues of cost reduc- 
tion in our petroleum production are tech- 
nological improvements, better control of 
reservoir behavior, and wider spacing of 
wells. Improvements of our drilling tech- 
niques and our means of completing and 
working over and producing wells are con- 
stantly being made which operate to counter 
the tendency toward diminishing returns and 
increasing costs faced by this natural re- 
source industry. The knowledge acquired 
regarding benefits from control of rates of 
production and gas-oil ratios and reinjec- 
tion of gas and water all contribute to in- 
creased recovery from underground. reser- 
voirs and thereby to lower costs. Perhaps 
the greatest possibility for a reduction of 
costs, however, is in wider spacing of wells 
so that we may develop more reserves per 
well, despite the poorer quality of sands. 
Because of the high costs of wells, it is 
perhaps more important than ever before 
that operators in the petroleum industry 
work toward the widest possible spacing of 
wells in each new field consistent with maxi- 
mum recoveries. Wherever possible, we 
should seek the spacing of wells on 40 and 
80 acres and even wider, rather than on 20 
acres or less. This is more particularly true 
when we maintain reserve producing capacity 
with production restricted on conservation 
grounds. The effects of such practice on 
cost can be tremendous, and they will cer- 
tainly be needed if we are to remain com- 
petitive with other sources of oil and: with 
other fuels. Such a course would be the best 
way to reduce drilling now that we have 
developed the producing capacity needed for 
the time being and are faced with the 
prospect of only small increases in demand. 

. . * . . 


RESERVE PRODUCING CAPACITY 


At the beginning of World War II this Na- 
tion enjoyed the ability to produce crude oil 
efficiently at a rate in excess of a million 
barrels daily above the current production, 
as a result of the good conservation prac- 
tices developed by the industry and the State 
regulatory agencies. This amount was re- « 
ferred to as reserve producing capacity. It 
proved of incalculable value to the United 
States and its allies in carrying on World 
War II. Unfortunately, the shortage of ma- 
terials and men during the war slowed down 
exploration and drilling even though demand 
increased rapidly. Consequently, by the 
end of the war the industry was operating 
at its maximum efficient rate and no longer 
had any reserve producing capacity. For 
several years thereafter demand increased so 
rapidly that the industry was hard pressed 
to supply ali requirements, even though it 
was generally considered desirable for na- 
tional security that we restore a reserve pro- 
ducing capacity on the order of a million 
barrels daily. 

Since the war the petroleum industry has 
been striving to attain this objective at the 
same time that it met rapid gains in demand. 
By intensive effort and large investments the 
goal has been achieved. In fact, by the end 
of 1953 crude oil could have been produced 
in the United States under good conserva- 
tion practices at about 1,500,000 barrels daily 
above the actual rate of production. The 
industry had also achieved a reserve capacity 
in excess of 1 million barrels daily in its 
transportation and refining facilities. Thus, 
@ goal desirable for national security has 
been attained. 

The consequences of this success, however, 
include certain penalties. For one, it is ob- 
viously quite expensive to carry this reserve 
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capacity. The much larger investment in 
wells and the higher operating expenses mean 
that it is much more expensive to maintain 
reserve capacity now than it was before the 
war. The effect on unit operating costs can 
be ilJlustrated by the fact that the proratable 
wells in Texas last year were restricted to 
65 percent of their maximum efficient rate. 
Since the cost of operation is relatively con- 
stant regardless of the rate of production, 
the unit cost of lifting the oil is thus in- 
creased considerably. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the price should reflect these costs 
in order to encourage the industry to keep 
the reserve capacity needed for national se- 
curity. The very existence of the reserve 
capacity, however, tends to make it appear 
that supplies are abundant and therefore to 
make it difficult to realize a price directly 
commensurate with the higher costs. 

The discovery of oil in the Williston Basin 
and across the border in Canada has intro- 
duced additional competition on this conti- 
nent. Some Canadian oil is now moving 
to the west coast and also to the Midwest. 
The increasing production in the Rocky 
Mountains and the discovery of oil in new 
States suggest that competition will con- 
tinue to be keen from our own domestic 
sources. In addition, however, we are faced 
with increasing competition from foreign 
oil. 

IMPACT OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 

Since World War II important develop- 
ments of petroleum reserves and production 
have occurred abroad. Vast quantities of 
oil have been discovered in the Middle East 
to add to the previously known reserves of 
Iran and Iraq. In Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
the neutral zone tremendous production is 
being realized from partially developed 
fields“ “The magnitude of these reserves is 
not known and still remains to be deter- 
mined. But we know already that they ex- 
ceed greatly the proved reserves of the United 
States and may be several times as large. 
The dally crude-oil production in the Middle 
East increased from about 700,000 barrels in 
1946 to more than 2,400,000 barrels in 1953, 
even though Iranian production had in the 
meantime been practically shut down as a 
result of expropriation. 

The development in foreign-oil supplies 
has proceeded at a rate even more rapid 
than the increase in demand, with the re- 
sult that increasing quantities of oil have 
moved to the United States. Petroleum im- 
ports to the United States in 1953 were as 
follows in barrels daily: Residual fuel oil, 
373,000; other products, 29,000; crude oil 
from the Western Hemisphere, 389,000; crude 
oil from the Eastern Hemisphere, 259,000. 
Total imports of 1,050,000 exceeded exports 
by about 650,000 barrels daily. The im- 
portation of crude oil from the Eastern 
Hemisphere is a relatively new development 
and has increased rapidly. 

A sound basic policy with respect to petro- 
leum imports was set forth by the National 
Petroleum Council in 1949 in a document 
entitled “A National Oil Policy.” This state- 
ment stressed the importance of a healthy 
domestic petroleum industry in the United 
States for our economic progress and na- 
tional security. It defined the proper role 
of imports as one of supplementing domestic 
supplies. In this connection, it should be 
borne in mind that domestic residual fuel 
oil refined from domestic crude oil is not 
enough to meet all requirements. Conse- 
quently, there is a certain amount of foreign 
residual fuel oil needed to supplement do- 
mestic production. The amount needed is 
that required to make up the deficit in do- 
mestic supplies when fuel-oil prices are at or 
above a parity level with coal prices on the 
east coast. Imports of residual fuel oil can 
be greater than needed to supplement do- 
mestic production, and in that case will 
affect the domestic industry adversely. 
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For reasons of national security the United 
States cannot afford to become unduly de- 
pendent upon foreign oil. The amount of 
crude oil needed to supplement domestic 
supplies depends upon the changing relation 
between domestic demand and domestic pro- 
duction available under good conservation 
practices, probably after maintaining a mil- 
lion barrels daily of reserve capacity for na- 
tional security reasons. At some times, as in 
1947 and the early part of 1948, when pro- 
duction is at maximum efficient rates, addi- 
tional imports may be very useful to the 
domestic economy in meeting requirements. 
At other times, as in 1949 when demand 
failed to increase, imports should be adjusted 
downward if they are truly to supplement 
domestic supplies. Without a rigid formula, 
the relation of imports and domestic sup- 
plies could be worked out if the importing 
companies voluntarily and as a result of 
individual decisions adjust crude-oil imports 
to changing conditions so that they do not 
arrogate for foreign oil a perferred position 
and force all adjustments to be made by do- 
mestic producers. If there is to be a prefer- 
ence, the spirit of the national oil policy 
would require that the domestic production, 
rather than the foreign production, should 
have the preferred position in the United 
States. In my opinion, the majority of the 
domestic producers are willing to be reason- 
able about imports if the sound principles 
announced in the national oil policy are ad- 
hered to, and if the importing companies 
adjust their imports downward when it is 
clear that domestic producers are having to 
be cut back substantially below what they 
can produce even after carring a million bar- 
rels daily of reserve capacity. Adherence to 
these principles would have meant a reduc- 
tion in crude oil imports in 1953 and would 
require that such imports be now reduced 
substantially below the 1953 rate. 

COMPETITION FROM NATURAL GAS 


Another important competitive factor 
which must be recognized by oil producers 
is the increasing use of natural gas. Since 
1946 the marketed production of natural gas 
has more. than doubled, whereas the con- 
sumption of petroleum has increased only 
about 50 percent. Natural gas now supplies 
55 percent as much energy as oil in the 
United States, whereas in 1945 it only sup- 
plied 40 percent as much energy. The in- 
creasing use of natural gas affects the mar- 
ket for oil, particularly for home heating. 


made available to market by the construc- 
tion of large trunk pipelines from the pro- 
ducing areas to the large consuming areas 
of the country. Natural gas has for some 
years generally been cheaper than oil or 
coal. The retail price today is about what 
it was in 1939, while the prices of coal and 
heating oil have doubled. On a 

unit basis, it is being sold in the Southwest 
by the producer at a price equal to 
one-fourth the price of fuel oil at gulf 
refineries and about two-fifths the price of 
coal at the mine. It is being sold to con- 
sumers at retail in many large 

cluding some in coal-producing States, at 
prices lower than coal or heating oil. 
These conditions have led not only to a 
vast increase in the volume of natural 
sold, to a spectacular increase in the 
centage of gas participation in the 
States mineral energy consumption; 
have led also to a substantial decrease 
the ratio of reserves of gas to demand 
spite of an actual increase in reserves. 
ratio of proved reserves to annual prod 
tion has already decreased to about 23 to 1, 
and a continuance of past trends would re- 
duce it to the minimum desirable level of 
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operation of competition between oi! ,) 
and natural gas, the relative prices of tne. 
three forms of epergy in the market Place 
will bring about an adjustment between 
their relative demand and supply. 

The extent of price adjustments p, 
to do this will depend upon the relative costs 
of producing the different fuels and the de- 
gree of consumer preference among them 

However, this problem is further gor. 
vated by the continuing threat of regula. 
tion by the Federal Power Commission of 
the producer’s fleld price of natural gas moy. 
ing interstate. For a number of years the 
Commission has been regulating the Charges 
for gas produced by natural gas companies 
on the basis of a fixed return on the depre. 
ciated investment in producing Properties, 
The threat is that this will be extendeg to 
the independent producer, who is in no sense 
@ public utility. 

Regulation on this basis of the fielq price 
of natural gas moving into interstate com. 
merce for resale would produce many harm. 
ful results. It would for the immediate fy. 
ture make natural gas under sell other fuels 
and greatly increase the demand for it at the 
expense of oil and coal. This in turn would 
bring about a shortage of gas. The business 
of finding and producing oil and gas is 4 
highly risk-taking venture. Unless the 
producer can realize a fair market price on 
his production to compensate for his losses 
and risks and operating expenses he cannot 
carry on the effort necessary to find and 
produce gas in the increasing quantities 


~ needed to meet demand. In most cases gas 


is still selling in the Southwest for less than 
its full share of petroleum costs, if consid. 
eration is given to all exploration, develop. 
ment, and production expense. Recovery of 
the costs and a reasonable return on the 
successful investment alone will not long at- 
tract effort and capital into the search for 
oil and gas. In such case the consumer 
would no longer enjoy a dependable sup- 
ply; and in the end there would result higher 
prices as well as shortages. 

The full interplay of the forces of supply 
and demand in a freely competitive fuel 
market, involving natural gas, oil, coal, and 
other sources of energy, gives the consumer 
a better opportunity for dependable sup- 
plies of each at reasonable prices. Any con- 
trol over the end use of fuels would be to 
the disadvantage of consumers. There is 
no reason for regulating the producer's field 
price of natural gas, just as there is no 
reason for regulating the price of oil at the 
well, the price of coal at the mine, or the 
price of agricultural crops and manufactured 
products. None of these businesses has the 
characteristics of a public utility. Further- 
more, price regulation on the basis of cost 
would lead to chaotic variations in field 
prices among different producers. 

The oil industry must, therefore, be alert 
to all of the competitive conditions men- 
tioned, aware of the forces at play, prepared 
to meet the dangers and seize the oppor- 
tunities. But with half the heat units em- 
braced in proved pil and gas reserves of the 
United States consisting of natural gas, it 
bas particular reason to be alert to a situa- 
tion which threatens to subject the prin- 
cipal part of the producer’s gas moving in 
interstate commerce to price regulation as 
though the business were a public util 

sees 

For the welfare of the natural gas cole 
sumer and the natural gas producer as well, 
and in the long-range interest of the oil 
producer, the coal producer, and the general 
economy, everything necessary should be 
done to prevent the Federal Power Commis- 
sion from (1) regulating the production and 
gathering of natural gas; (2) fixing or regu- 
lating the price at which the producer of 
natural gas sells his gas to a natural gas 
company; and (3) fixing the rates of a nat- 
ural gas company below a figure that will 
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1954 
expense the actual price paid for 
sllowurchased ‘trom nonaffiliates, or the mar- 
ket price or fair and reasonable value in the 
feld considering market conditions of that 
produced by the natural gas company or ac- 
uired from an affiliate, plus reasonable com- 
; nsation for gathering. This is essential to 
the orderly functioning of our fuels economy 
and to bringing forth the supplies required 
to meet the needs of the American con- 
sumers. Fortunately, the Federal Power 
Commission itself today appears to appre- 
ciate the problem; and if we may judge by 
its action in the Phillips case and the recent 
panhandle Eastern case, there is reason to 
hope that, as DOW constituted, the Commis- 
sion wishes to see its authority clearly de- 
fined in keeping with the original intent of 
Congress in this respect as set forth in the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938. 





Editorial From Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 
Praises Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
was extremely interested to read in the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, a fine edi- 
torial commending our colleague, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wry], for his role in connection with 
the victory as a result of the enactment 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

WILEY PERFORMS OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


One of the key figures in the successful 
fight for the St. Lawrence seaway was Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 

It was his bill that was passed by the 
United States Senate on January 20 by a roll- 
call vote of 51 to 33. It was a companion 
bill, introduced by Representative Donnrno, 
of Michigan, that was passed by the House 
last week. 

Senator WiLey’s bill broke the log jam that 
prevented favorable action by either House 
for more than 25 years. His measure and 
the companion Dondero measure concen- 
trated on only one part of the work and 
set up a new method of financing. The com- 
panion measures received vigorous support 
from the Eisenhower administration. 
Lopped off were the power projects and the 
channel-deepening proposals for the western 
Great Lakes, with the result that the United 
States share of the seaway will be only $105 
million. Under an earlier proposal the 


United States share would have been $566 
million. 


The power phases of the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment will be carried out jointly by the 
New York State Power Authority and the 
Ontario government. 

After the introduction of his bill, restrict- 
ing the United States share to navigational 
projects—dredging, canals, locks—on the 
American side of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence, Senator Wrry 
fought on and off the Senate floor for ap- 
proval of the proposal. When the bill was 
debated, he singlehandedly presented the 
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seaway’s case and refused to be deterred by 
the arguments and heckling of the oppo- 
nents. He argued that the seaway would 
bring great savings in freight transportation 
costs, improve the competitive position of 
Midwest manufacturers and farmers, provide 
cheaper power for the northeastern area, and 
open wider the door to Canada’s valuable re- 
sources. Another argument was that the 
seaway would lead to cheaper rates on im- 
ports and shipments of raw materials to Mid- 
west manufacturers. Senator Wimmer also 
emphasized the importance of the seaway in 
regard to national defense—a landlocked 
route protected from submarine warfare— 
and making accessible the vast iron-ore de- 
posits of Laborador and Quebec. 

The clincher argument was that Canada 
was prepared to go ahead alone, should the 
United States refuse to join. Either the 
United States got in on navigational con- 
trol and toll revenue or it left those to Can- 
ada. As one of the two principal benefac- 
tors, it did not make sense for the United 
States to remain aloof. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have 
highly praised Senator Wixey for his leader- 
ship in the seaway fight. Among them 
were Senators DrrKsENn, of Illinois; Porrer 
and Frercuson, of Michigan; Ture, of Min- 
nesota; AIKEN, of Vermont; KNOWLAND, of 
California—all Republicans; and Dovctas, 
of Illinois; LrHmMan, of New York; Keravuver, 
of Tennessee; Humpnrey, of Minnesota; and 
STENNIS, Of Mississippi—Democrats. Sena- 
tor BuTier of Maryland, who fought the sea- 
way, congratulated Senator WILEY as a 
worthy adversary. .The executive board of 
the Wisconsin Young Democrats also com- 
miended Senator Witey at a meeting Sunday. 

Passage in the House was the result of 
solid votes by the delegates from such States 
as Wisconson, Minnesota, Iowa. Michigan, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, and Ohio, and near-solid 
votes by Illinois and California. The big 
New York vote was split, 22 for and 20 
against. Indiana produced 6 votes for the 
seaway and 4 against. Only seven favorable 
votes came from the large Pennsylvania and 
Texas delegations. 

But the important thing is that the sea- 
way project finally has been approved. Much 
of the credit rightfully goes to Senator 
Witzy. We have no doubt that once the 
benefits of the seaway are felt in Wisconsin, 
all the people of this State will look back 
with a deep sense of appreciation to the 
efforts put forth by Senator Wixey to get the 
bill through Congress. 





The Arab States—The Arabian Peninsula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the offi- 
cial publication of the American Jewish 
Congress, Congress Weekly, has for the 
past several weeks presented a series of 
articles on the Arab States. Iam pleased 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the sixth article in thi§ series, which 
appeared in their May 3, 1954, issue: 

Tue Aras STraTes—THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 
(By Sh. Yin’am) 

The vast expanses of the Arabian Penin- 

sula—desert for the most part—contain today 
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two “independent Arab States, Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen; a British crown colony, 
Aden; and a number of semi-independent 
Arab principalities under British protection 
on its eastern shores zlong the Persian Gulf. 
The two main characteristics of the penin- 
sula contrast with each other: the backward, 
medieval character of state and population— 
mostly nomadic and tribal, living in a com- 
pletely autocratic monarchy, on the one 
hand; and the staggering development of a 
huge, mostly American-owned oil industry, 
on the other. 

The political structure of the peninsula 
has not changed very much during the last 
century as far as the Kingdom of Yemen, on 
its southeastern corner, the British colony 
and protectorate of Aden, adjoining the 
Yemen, and the principalities on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, are concerned. The 
Yemen, with an area of about 75,000 square 
miles and a population variously estimated 
at three to seven million (there are no sta- 
tistics in this area), is ruled by an autocratic 
king bearing the religious title Imam (Leader 
of the Faithful). The present king is Imam 
Ahmad, who assumed the throne in 1948, 
after his father, Imam Yahya, had been 
assassinated in an attempted coup d’etat, 
and the rebels, whose program included cer- 
tain modernistic, quasi-liberal features and 
who were halfheaterdly supported by certain 
Arab interests outside the Yemen, had been 
defeated and executed. This coup, however, 
far from being comparable to the upheavals 
brought upon the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent by the vicissitudes and crises of 
modern development, was true to medieval 
patterns of regicide and court intrigues. 

Up to 1918, the Yemen officially was under 
Turkish-Ottoman suzerainty; de facto, how- 
ever, the Ottomans hardly ever established 
control. Wien the Ottoman Empire was 
dismembered, the Yemen attained its com- 
plete independence without having made any 
effort toward that goal. Despite certain 
great power intrigues, power rivalry has 
kept Yemen independent. A war between 
Saudita and Yemen in 1934, ended in defeat 
for the Yemen but established an inter- 
Arab balance of power on the peninsula, 
Anglo-Yemeni relations are frequently tense, 
because of almost permanent border friction 
on the Yemen-Aden frontier; resulting crises, 
however, have remained minor ones. Yemen 
is a member of the Arab League and of the 
United Nations. 

Internally, Yemen's regime is extremely 
conservative and, as foreigners are not usu- 
ally permitted to enter, is very little known. 
Attempts of foreign interests to introduce 
modern development, to explore and exploit 
natural resources, to establish communica- 
tions, etc., have so far met with bland re- 
fusal. The only hospital in the country and 
the only doctor—Italian—have been serving 
the royal family and household exclusively. 
While most of the population is, in contrast 
to Saudia’s nomads’ sedentary, its vil- 
lages owe allegiance to feudal chieftains. 
Slavery is practiced—a fact which did not 
prevent the U. N. from admitting the Yemen 
as a full-fledged member. Since last year 
it has been reported that German firms have 
been entrusted with certain development 
works and explorations. 

The principalities on the Persian Gulf 
shore—mainly Kuwait, Qatar, the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman, the shiekdoms of the 
Trucial Coast, and the island of Bahrain— 
are all small and very sparsely populated. 
Their foreign relations have been managed 
since the 19th century by British agents and 
advisers; internally they have remained un- 
der the autocratic rule of their local sheiks, 
Oil income—fairly large in the case of Bah- 
rain, tremendous in the case of Kuwait, and 
just beginning on a large scale for Qatar— 
has made possible the first beginnings of 
modern developments in the economic and 
social spheres. 
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The western part and the interior of the 
peninsula have seen a great deal of political 
changes during the last half century. The 
western part, the Hejaz, containing the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, was under the 
rule of the Hashemite Sherifs of Mecca. An 
Amir ruled Assir, the area between Hejaz and 
Yemen. The interior, the Nejd, and the 
northern part of the Persian Gulf share, 
were the domain of rival, warring tribes un- 
der their chieftains. The strongest among 
those, at the beginning of the century, were 
the House of Rashid and the House of Saud, 
in constant feud with each other. 

During the First World War, the British 
supported Abdul-Rahman Ibn Abdul-Aziz of 
the House of Saud—called Ibn Saud—and 
helped to him establish his ascendancy in the 
interior and the east. He did not, however, 
join their forces against the Turks, but re- 
mained neutral. While the British India Of- 
fice, through its political officers in the Per- 
sian Gulf area, thus worked with Ibn Saud, 
the foreign office, through its oriental staff at 
the embassy in Cairo, made the famous deal 
of 1916 with Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca. 
The “Revolt in the Desert,” organized by 
Hussein and his sons Ali, Faisal and Abdul- 
lah, with British gold and the help of Col. 
T. E. Lawrence, in return for a promise of 
Arab independence after the war, was not 
militarily as important as is sometimes 
romantically maintained. It remained a 
desert guerrilla campaign waged by a few 
beduin groups loyal to their tribal chiefs 
rather than a national movement of libera- 
tion. When these nomad troops reached the 
Fertile Cresent in Palestine and Syria, on 
the right flank of Allenby’s army, the Arab 
population of those countries did not join 
them. Still, the deal of 1916 established 
later claims—ultimately fulfilled in their 
entirety—for Arab independence in the 
whole Fertile Cresent and laid the basis for 
the leading role of the Hashemite dynasty. 

While Sherif Hussein’s sons Abdullah and 
Faisal were staking out their claims to the 
Fertile Cresent in Syria, Jordan and Iraq, 
Hussein proclaimed himself king of Hejaz. 
He was not, however, strong enough to deny 
Ibn Sa’ud’s claims to all of Arabia, and the 
British (the India office financing and arm- 
ing Ibn Saud; the foreign office—Hussein) 
did not support him strongly enough. In 
1924, Ibn Saud defeated Hussein and his 
son Ali in a brief campaign; both fied, and 
Ibn Saud established himself as king of 
Hejaz. Later he renamed his entire domain 
“The Saudi Arabian Kingdom.” The small 
principality of Assir was incorporated in 
1930. 

Relations between Saudia and the Hashe- 
mite countries of Transjordan and Iraq re- 
mained strained for many years, punctuated 
also by unceasing frontier trouble caused by 
migrating nomadic tribes; but gradually, and 
with British assistance, both sides made their 
peace with the status quo. Gradually, too— 
and especially since Aramco started exploit- 
ing Saudia'’s oil—the United States took 
Britain's place as Saudi Arabia's chief ally 
and protector. The United States maintains 
an air base at Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, 
under a treaty that, at first provisional, was 
finalized in 1951 and runs till 1961. It trains 
and equips the Saudi Army and Air Force. 

Ibn Saud’s victory, first over the House of 
Rashid, then over the Hashemites of Mecca, 
and finally over the unruly chieftains of the 
desert tribes, was accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of his creed. For he and his tribe 
adhere to the Wahhabite sect or rite—a puri- 
tan Muslim school established in the 18th 
century, which negates and seeks to elimi- 
nate later developments of Islam, regarded 
as idolatry and a perversion of the true faith, 
and to return to the original tenets of Mu- 
hammad's simple desert religion. Ibn Sa’ud’s 
missionary zeal, however, seemed to have 
gradually mellowed, especially after the con- 
quest of Mecca, which made him the host 
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and the financial beneficiary of the annual 
pilgrimage of the Muslims of the world— 
non-Wabhabites all. Ibn Saud also initi- 
ated an ambitious scheme for the settlement 
of the Wabhabi “brethren” and the other 
nomads of the desert; this scheme, however, 
petered out—although economic develop- 
ment causes a gradual process of settlement 
of many nomads. ys 

Ibn Saud’s state is a medieval autocracy. 
The Koran is the law and the constitution. 
The death penalty is most usual. Even for 
petty crimes a thief’s hand is hacked off. 
Slavery is practiced. There is no separa- 
tion yet of the state’s finances from the 
King’s private coffers. For years large parts 
of the huge oil income have been spent on 
palaces for the King, his scores of concu- 
bines, his forty-odd sons, his harems, and 
his special planes and gold-plated Cadillacs. 
Of the ordinary budget, 16 percent, about 
$26 million, are spent for the upkeep of the 
325 princes of the realm and the 10,000 mem- 
bers and employees of the royal household. 
Ibn Saud died in 1953, and his son Saud as- 
sumed the throne, But the character of the 
state has not changed, 

Gradually, of course, certain social changes 
are bound to occur following the economic 
development caused by the oil venture. 
Electricity, air travel, modern roads, air con- 
ditioning are being introduced especially in 
the oil area on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. A railway from Dammam, in that 
area, to the desert capital of Riyadh was 
inaugurated in 1951. Thousands of young 
Saudis are settling in the oil area, employed 
by Aramco, learning modern trades. The 
fascinating spectacle of that social revolu- 
tion has hardly been investigated. 

Oil production in the area was started in 
the early thirties in Bahrain by an American 
company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California, joined later by the Texas Oil Co. 
A concession for the Saudi shore was granted 
in 1933. Aramco, originally composed of the 
same two companies, was widened in 1948 
to include also Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony-Vacuum. First yields were ex- 
tracted in 1936; later it was discovered that 
this area might contain the richest. oil re- 
serves of the world. Production rose in a 
steep curve: it passed the 10 million ton 
mark in 1946-47, 20 million in 1948-49, 30 
million in 1950-51, and was over 40 million 
ton in 1952. and 1953. Aramco constructed 
refineries, harbors, townships, a pipeline to 
the Mediterranean. Aramco was the first 
company to conclude, at the end of 1950, a 
new agreement granting Saudi Arabia 50 
percent of its net profits (thereby initiating 
a similar process in most other oil bearing 
countries of the Middle East). Saudia’s 
income from direct oil royalties alone reached 
$160 million in 1952. Its entire annual 
budget was $6 million in 1933, and is more 
than $200 million now, of which only 5.3 
percent are spent on social, health, and edu- 
cation services. 

Kuwait's oil development, owned by a joint 
British-American company (Anglo-Iranian, 
with Gulf Oil) is no less spectacular. Al- 
though the concession dates back to 1934, 
production started only in 1946. It sur- 
passes Aramco’s production today—483 million 
ton in 1953. The tiny principality, with 
hardly 200,000 inhabitants, had in 1953 an 
oil royalty income of $168 million. In a 
neutral zone in the desert between Kuwait 
and Sa’udia, the Independent American Oil 
Co. and Western Pacific struck oil in 1953 
and rich production is expected. In Qatar 
and the other principalities concessions are 
held by subsidiaries of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. (Anglo-American-Dutch-French); pro- 
duction started in Qatar in 1949-50 (1952: 
9 million ton). Underwater rights on the 
Continental Shelf outside the territorial 
waters were separated from the existing con- 
cessions, after litigation; those concessions 
are now held by Shell (British-Dutch). 


There are small Jewish communities 4 
Bahrain (mostly Iraqi Jews) anq as” 
(mostly Yemenites). The ancient Jewis 
community of the Yemen itself hag lived . 
that country for many centuries under tree 
medieval conditions—not only as second 
grade citizens, discriminated against ang 
held in virtual bondage, as protecteq sub. 
jects of the Imam, but even humiliateg 
special regulations as to dress, behavior and 
symbolic deference and submission to th, 
ruling Muslim believers. The Jewish com. 
munity of the Yemen, almost in its entiret 
trekked to British Aden in 1948-50, wer 
the tidings of the rebirth of Israe] reached 
it, and was transplanted by air to Israel, 
almost 50,000 souls, in “operation flying car. 
pet.” There are no reliable data as to the 
situation of the few thousands of Jews who 
may remain in Yemen. There are no Jews 
elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula. Jews 
are Officially barred not only from the holy 
cities of Islam, Mecca, and Medina—as jj 
“unbelievers” are—but from the whole at 
Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia and Yemen are members of 
the Arab League. Although both are not 
very active in the League's councils ang 
wield very little influence, they fully join in 
and are coresponsible for Arab hostility 
toward Israel. Moreover, since they haye 
little actual contact with or real interest in 
the problem, they can afford an extremism in 
verbal declarations unmatched even by the 
Fertile Crescent’s not-too-moderate politi. 
cians. Saudi sent a token force, serving 
with the Egyptian Army, into the Palestine 
war of 1948; Yemen, having no army, did not 
participate. 


The principalities of the Persian Gulf are 
not members of the Arab League and do not 
participate in Arab politics. However, some 
participation, at least of Kuwait, in regional 
schemes of economic development is envis- 
aged, considering the huge oil income that 
has to be invested outside Kuwait, in the 
absence of sufficient local potentialities, 
Such economic ties might gradually draw 
Kuwait, and later the other principalities, 
too, into the all-Arab orbit. 





Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled, “Bold Red Bid,” published 
in the Russellville (Ark.) Daily Courier- 
Democrat. The editorial is a very pene- 
trating analysis of some Communist 
propaganda which I believe has been re- 
ceived by every Member of the Senate; I 
refer to a pamphlet entitled “The Amer- 
ican Way,” which was sent to me and,! 
believe, to all other Senators. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Boxip Rep Bip 

In a bold bid to capture the imaginations 
of the American people, the Communist 
Party in the United States has issued & 
book entitled “The American Way.” Tas 
is in black type, and the subhead says “T0 
Jobs, Peace, and Democracy.” 

At first glance, the book looks as American 
as baseball. It sets forth the usual pla: 
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f such things 

es, and declares in favor 0 
tocrosperity and peace. Obviously, no one 
will argue with that, and the writers are care- 
ful to avoid an argument—at least on the 


e. 
oece earl in the book the pattern takes 
shape. There is the warning finger which 
calls attention to the fact that there is a 
threat of war and the possibility of a depres- 
sion. Because America has traveled this road, 
the writers say, we are operating under the 
wrong philosophy. We should cease to be 
Democrats or Republicans and become Com- 
munists. Only they have the answer. 

But the omissions of the book are probably 
more revealing than the statements. It fails 
to point out, for example, that the countries 
who have accepted communism—the doc- 
trine the book offers—are faced with the 
same threat of war. But the threat, in their 
case, comes from an urge to expand their 
doctrine by force, thus creating a danger for 
the world that dares disagree with them. 

Still more interesting is the broad assump- 
tion that McCarthyism is the only alterna- 
tive to communism. By pointing to the 
victims of the McCarthy witch hunt, the 
writers attempt to convince people that this 
doctrine will spread unless the Communist 
Party is so strengthened that it will be able 
to stamp out the philosophy. 

Unfortunately, neither the Communist 
Party nor Joe MCCARTHY seems able to grasp 
the simple fact that Americanism is the 
product of all our history and of the history 
of the people who settled the United States. 
William Z. Foster classifies all his opponents 
as being in the Joe McCarthy camp. But 
this view is so narrow that if it were not for 
international pressure and the postwar 
maelstrom through which we are passing, 
neither camp would be able to create a great 
deal of excitement. 

America is the sum total of all its people; 
democracy is the orchestra in which the 
smallest voice becomes a part of the sym- 
phony. 

Under communism, opposition is trampled 
and there is no room for the individual. 
Under McCarthyism, the-man who disagrees 
immediately becomes a dangerous spy for 
the opposite camp. America is none of these. 

True Americanism would not stamp out its 
Joe McCarthys or its William Z. Fosters by 
force until they reach a point in their cru- 
sade where they violate the laws of the land. 
Then they would be asked to answer to the 
law at the bar of justice in the same manner 
as any other citizen. 

Americans can answer their arguments and 
point out their absurdities. Action against 
them must be confined to the provisions of 
constitutional government. 

If we keep this rigidly in mind, neither 
Mr. McCarTHy nor Mr. Foster constitutes a 
real threat. 





The' Importance of the Republican Party 
in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Save the Party,” published in 
the April 27, 1954, issue of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
a8 follows; 
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Save THE Parry 


A statement issued from Washington by 
Indiana’s senior United States Senator, 
Homer E. CaPenarr, and the State’s junior 
United States Senator, Wim E. JENNER, 
should create a powerful incentive among 
sound thinking citizens of Indiana, espe- 
cially Republicans, to keep the Republican 
Party in Indiana intact not only for the good 
of the State but also for the good of the Na- 
tion. There appears at the moment a desire 
and a determination to separate the party 
from the sound and progressive policy it has 
adopted under present direction and to turn 
the management over to those who hope to 
gain control and use that control for pur- 
poses that may not be for the best interests 
of Indiana and its citizenship as a whole. 
Evidences of this appear from numerous 
quarters in which activity is more than nor- 
mal and which, it is felt by what probably is 
the majority of Indiana Republicans, is not 
for the best interests of the party or the 
citizenship. 


As at present constituted there can be no 
unbiased, unselfish denial of the Capehart- 
Jenner statement that “the ability of the 
Republican Party to retain the concepts of 
an organized and responsible political 
party is of benefit to all the people of Indi- 
ana.” Beyond question this is a statement 
with which Indiana Republicans can heartily 
agree unless it be those few who desire to 
run the party for their own selfish desires, 
and those few are becoming known as their 
motives appear. It is crystal clear that if the 
Republicans of Indiana desire to see their 
party kept on a solid, sound, cooperative ba- 
sis they must appreciate what cooperation 
means and work earnestly to that end. It 
must not be inferred that cooperation does 
not exist but it must be realized that too 
many have lost the significance of the word 
and are likely to create conditions destruc- 
tive to the Republican Party’s usefulness 
in Indiana resulting in an intolerable situa- 
tion which will mean defeat next November 
2 and possibly for years to come. 


To date Senator CarprHart and Senator 
JENNER are giving acceptable service. We 
believe this will continue. There is no evi- 
dence that it will not. But if certain in- 
fluences, now weak, gain strength, the party 
will be split and the results be disastrous. 
This would please those elements that are 
trying to bring such a condition into being 
but it would be a sad thing for the people 
and especially for the Republican Party. 
Save the party. Sound thinking is needed. 





American Workers Want No Communist 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the question of legislation 
dealing with the problem of communism 
in labor organizations will soon be con- 
sidered by the Congress. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking editorial, relating to this situ- 
ation, which appeared in the May 1, 1954, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Amentcan Workers Want No ComMUNIST 
LEADERSHIP 


The efforts of international communism 
to dominate labor unions, especially those in 
sensitive industries, may be slipping. At 
any rate, the strategically important Local 
301 of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America has apparently 
decided to return to the CIO, from which it 
had previously been expelled on account of 
alleged domination by the Communists. 
This union, which has a contract with the 
General Electric Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., 
has a membership of about 20,000 and has 
been a unit tin the Communist-dominated 
UE. But management officials doubt if there 
are as many as 50 Communists in their whole 
plant. An NLRB election will determine the 
status of the union. In the meantime, the 
company takes the, position that it cannot 
deal with either union until the matter is 
settled. 

Presumably the nmrembers of local 301 have 
been more interested in the ability of their 
leaders to get, or appear to get, better wages 
and working conditions for the employees 
than in the political affiliations of the lead- 
ership. But when Senator McCarTuy’s com- 
mittee revealed the existence of fifth amend- 
ment Communists in the plant, and when 
the company took the position that it would 
discharge employees who hid behind the 
fifth amendment when questioned by con- 
gressional committees, the rank and file ap- 
parently asked itself, ‘““How long has this been 
going on?” and took the plunge. At any rate, 
the boss of local 301, who up to that time 
had shown no revulsion to his left-wing 
associates at the national level, took the 
plunge for them. 

How does a union composed of non-Com- 
munists and anti-Communists get to be Com- 
munist-dominated? Was there nothing 
which management, Government, or labor 
itself could have done to clean up this situa- 
tion? For, after all, the fact that a Com- 
munist-dominated union contains few Com- 
munists does not mean that such a union 
isn’t dangerous. 

One thing which the Government could 
do, and has so far left largely undone, is 
to make it possible for rank-and-file union 
members to obtain definite, copper-riveted 
information upon the Communist connec- 
tions of their leaders. As of now, the Taft- 
Hartley law requires leaders to file affidavits 
declaring that they are not Communists. 
However, this requirement has been con- 
sistently evaded by means of formal resig- 
nations from the party on Thursday, fol- 
lowed by an affidavit of nonmembership on 
Friday, and also by the election of stooges 
who are not actually Communists but carry 
out the policies of their Communist bosses. 
Until recently the National Labor Relations 
Board has not investigated the truth of these 
affidavits, but a more aggressive position is 
now being taken by the Board. Nevertheless, 
the Government should go further and 
clearly identify those who are ineligible to 
hold union offices and see to it that they do 
not hold them. 


In a statement to a congressional com- 
mittee, the General Electric Co. declared that 
it “suspects” that the Government has a list 
of persons employed in defense industries 
of whom there is reasonable ground to expect 
that they “will engage in or probably will 
conspire with others to engage in acts of 
espionage or sabotage” upon the outbreak of 
war. The law now provides that upon the 
outbreak of war such persons shall be 
rounded up. But, says the GE statement, 
“the defense contractors in whose plants 
these persons are employed * * * are not 
informed or advised as to whether such 
employees are subversive in this sense. * * * 
It is our opinion that it is unwise to know- 
ingly permit suspected subversives to re- 
main in the employ of the critical defense 
industries until the outbreak of war.” 
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If there is any explanation of the Gov- 
ernment’s reluctance to identify people who 
might blow up our defense industries upon 
the outbreak of war, we do not know 
what it is. 

Senator BuTier, of Maryland, and Senator 
Go.pwaterR, of Arizona, are working toward 
some law to block this important gap in our 
security arrangements. The twin objectives 
of effectively barring Communists from top 
jobs in labor unions and excluding subver- 
sives from defense plants represent the mini- 
mum which the country has a right to expect. 





The Republican Party in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Prevent the Split,” published 
in the May 8, 1954, issue of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREVENT THE SPLit 


Too many Republicans do not realize and 
appreciate the danger confronting their 
party in Indiana, a danger that should deeply 
concern them at the moment. That danger 
is a split in Indiana's Republican Party 
which, should it happen, and it can happen 
within a few days, is likely to take from 
the party its. influence in State affairs for 
years to come and might prove even more 
disastrous to the party and to the people 
irrespective of political adherence. This 
should not happen. Indiana needs the Re- 
publican Party, a fact that ought to become 
apparent to all who watch the desires of 
certain elements in the party, elements that 
appear to have selfish motives which, if the 
motives prompt hurried and vigorous action 
may result in party division which could 
cause tremendous harm. 


Republican county chairmen, chosen by 
precinct committeemen Saturday afternoon, 
are scheduled to meet Tuesday to elect dis- 
trict chairmen, These chairmen will meet 
later in Indianapolis to elect a State chair- 
man. The future of the Republican Party 
in Indiana depends largely on what is done 
in the district meetings and then entirely 
on what these district chairmen do in the 
State meeting in the election of a State 
chairman. It is most regrettable that the 
entering wedge has been started in the party 
split. All unselfish, loyal Republicans who 
desire their party to be and remain on a 
solid foundation surely must hope that the 
progress of the wedge will be stopped in the 
State meeting, permitting the party to oper- 
ate on a solid basis not alone for Indiana 
but for its part in the national picture. 


The aim of those trying to take control of 
the Republican Party in Indiana is to win 
everything possible for themselves. Gov. 
George N. Craig is credited with desiring to 
oust United States Senator Homer E. Capr- 
HART and hoping to win for himself that high 
office. Could this be accomplished, United 
States Senator Wm1tamM E. JENNER would be 
affected by the impact, and that impact 
could be a Democrat United States Senator. 
In other words, the proposed split of the 
Republican Party as a result of the efforts 
of Craig and his followers could give Indiana 
two Democrat Senators, after which would 
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be the labor of trying to unite the party in 
the hope, perhaps vain, of returning it to 
power in Indiana. 

Those persons who are endeavoring to 
cause this split will find it most dificult to 
replace Senator CaPEHarT and Senator JEN- 
wer. This is a fact which those being drawn 
into the efforts of the Craig group should 
weigh with unusual care and commonsense. 
Indiana has two United States Senators who 
are officially operating on a sound, solid, 
progressive business basis. They are inter- 
ested not only in Indiana but in the Nation. 
Comparatively few persons know of the sen- 
sible, productive efforts of Senator CAPEHART 
in his recent business trip to South America, 
the hard work that kept him busy, and the 
satisfactory results he accomplished. Sena- 
tor JENNER is credited with doing even more 
in the search for subversive elements than 
Senator McCarTnuy, but little is heard about 
it. 

The endeavors to oust these two efficient 
Senators to make a place for Governor 
Craig hardly can be endorsed by those 
Indiana Republicans who place the welfare 
of Indiana above personal desires. A split 
Republican Party could lead to almost any- 
thing not in keeping with what Indiana de- 
serves and should have. All of this combines 
to mean something every Republican State 
committeeman and every other Republican 
should think about most sincerely. Do not 
allow the party to be split. Do not allow 
Indiana to be controlled by persons whose 
motives may not conform to the high place 
Indiana occupies. 





Foundation Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 
Times establishés an excellent set of 
standards according to which the Select 
Committee To Investigate Tax Free 
Foundations can do its work in the best 
interests of our country and its free in- 
stitutions and the encouragement of pri- 
vate and local initiative in preserving 
and implementing them: 

FOUNDATION INQuIRY No. 2 


The opening statement of Norman Dodd, 
director of research for the Special House 
Committee Investigating Tax-Exempt Foun- 
dations, can hardly fail to arouse grave ap- 
prehension as to the direction this inquiry 
will take. Its tone is, however, not surpris- 
ing in view of the remarks made by Repre- 
sentative Reece, of Tennessee, last July 
when, in persuading the House to establish 
the committee, he suggested that the foun- 
dations were participants in a diabolical con- 
spiracy whose aim is the furtherance of so- 
cialism in the United States. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Reece, former 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was dissatisfied with the results of 
a previous investigation into foundations 
conducted by the late Representative Cox, 
of Georgia, which, while starting out with 
some hostility toward the foundations, end- 
ed by recommending that there be more of 
them and that further tax advantages be 
granted to persons who contributed to them. 
The new group, of which Mr. Reece is the 
chairman, seems to be heading into a frontal 
assault on the whole spirit of free inquiry in 
this country as it has been promoted and 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


May 1 


advanced. by the foundations for 
half century. 

What is alarming about mr. Dodd's ope 
ing statement is that it indicates a bun 
that intellectual advancement, if any men 
conform to a rigid pattern of thought set . 
the 18th century. It suggests that the cnsie 
sciences have been developing in a Way con 
trary to what Mr. Dodd conceives to be i. 
the public interest; that the pattern syp. 
posedly in process of formation is an = 
healthy one; that there is something Pron 
spiratorial and subversive in ali this: and 
that the foundations that to a great extent 
have subsidized these studies are responsi. 
ble for the theories that have resulteq, 

Mr. Dodd is, of course, entitled to express 
any views about the social sciences ang about 
foundations that he wants to hold; but a 
reading of his statement leaves the strong 
impression that he would guide this com- 
mittee into an expedition into the realm of 
the mind, with the idea that a Philosophy 
of politics, education, and research that 
some citizens believe to be right is therefore 
American and that a differing view is wrong 
and therefore un-American. 

This is a very dangerous course for the 
committee to follow, because it constitutes 
a form of pressure on freedom of teaching, 
it suggests that advocacy of social change js 
in itself unpatriotic and it encourages a con. 
formity of thought that is the antithesis of 
the dynamic, democratic society for which 
our country—and the great foundations~ 
have always stood. 


the last 





Fifty-six Percent of New Yorkers Believe 
United States Could Not Defend Itself 
Without Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing release from the League of Wom- 
en Voters of the City of New York, I 
think, is most illuminating, and I am 
pleased to call it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

“The majority of New Yorkers favor inter- 
national cooperation, both military and in 
trade,” announced the League of Women 
Voters of the City of New York today, quot- 
ing from the results of a poll just concluded 
by the league in this city. Highlights of the 
poll show that 56 percent of this city’s resi 
dents believe that if it came to war, the 
United States could not defend itself with- 
out military help from its allies. The poll 
also revealed that 73 percent of New York 
City residents feel that greater prosperity 
would result for all, if the United States and 
other countries of the free world increased 
their trade with each other. 

Based on a scientific sample devised by 
the Elmo Roper Institute of Public Aflairs, 
the study covered 2,100 people throughout 
the five boroughs. Columbia University and 





were responsible for the questionnaire and 
for the analysis of the answers to the poll. 
The aim of the survey was to determine how 
a cross section of New Yorkers feel about 
international cooperation, particularly wit 
respect to world trade. 

This was a pilot study, and it Is believed 
that it will stimulate similar polls by other 
League of Women Voters’ organizations in 
the different cities of the country. 
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al survey revealed that support for part of the permanent memorial which The Shipbuilding Indus 
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ed the 
a the respondents indicated that the 


United States should drop out of the United 


Nations. 


“The fact that 73 percent—almost three- 


1 ew York’s citizens—are aware of 
ea benefits deriving from world 
trade is particularly encouraging,” said Mrs. 
Ralph B. Morris, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York. “We 
believe that one of the most effective ap- 
roaches to peace is through a greater ex- 


acon of goods among the nations of the 
free world. This finding from our survey is 


ncouraging because it indicates that 
ee tent Yorkers support the President's 
position on world trade. This position was 
defined by the President in his message of 
March 30 when he said: 

“qf we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the soli- 
darity of the free world—all are involved.’ or 

With the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
expiring on June 12, 1954, the two Senators 
from New York State and all the Congress- 
men from this city have indicated that they 
are very anxious to know the thinking of 
their constituents on the subject of inter- 
national cooperation and world trade. The 
survey of League of Women Voters is thus of 
great importance to the lawmakers who rep- 
resent New York City in the Nation’s Capital. 

On tariffs, 44 percent of the city’s inhabi- 
trants feel that an important argument for a 
low tariff on goods coming into this country 
is that it will make other countries finan- 
cially stronger so that they will not need our 
help. Thirty-one percent were for decreas- 
ing our tariffs, 19 percent for retaining them 
at present levels, 16 percent for increasing 
them. 

The poll was conducted by volunteer 
workers, members of the League of Women 
Voters with some help from other women’s 
groups. It was the first poll of its kind to 
be undertaken by any volunteer women’s 
group. 

The findings of this study are expected to 
be incorporated in a book on world trade to 
be published by the center for international 
studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 





Tribute to the Late Senator Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. BuTLER], 
who is ill, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a fine editorial published in a 
recent issue of the Nebraska Farmer, 
over the signature of the publisher, for- 
mer Gov. Sam McKelvie, with reference 
to our late colleague, Dwight Griswold. 

This is one of the finest statements 
that has appeared, and the Senator from 
Nebraska believes it Should be made a 





as follows: 

Life of the late United States Senator 
Dwight Griswold was exemplary of what 
constitutes good citizenship in this Republic 
of freedoms and human initiative. Bio- 
graphy of his 60 years on earth will be 
inspiring to others for years to come. 

A native son of Nebraska and born of fine 
pioneer parents, Dwight was reared amid en- 
virons of industry and thrift during many 
hard years when only those who observed 
sound principles of economy and social serv- 
ices prospered and progressed. That was the 
foundation upon which he built. 

He was studious in school and college, 
graduated with honors from the University 
of Nebraska, and at an early age got into bus- 
iness on his own in Gordon, Nebr. 

As opportunties arose he took advantage 
of them, entered the publishing business, 
was interested in his father’s bank, acquired 
some land and handled livestock, and kept 
abreast of basic principles as his native State 
grew. So it is readily seen that he was in- 
dustrious, managed well, and succeeded 
financially though not rich. 

Together with all that he was ambitious 
politically. When still in his twenties he 
sought membership in the State legislature 
and was elected readily. His record was com- 
mendable. 

His next ambition was to be Governor of 
Nebraska. That was not so easy. Indicative 
of his determined disposition he made the 
race three times before being elected. His 
first term was so well received that he was 
elected by substantial majorities for two 
more terms. 

His wife Erma made her contribution to 
his success in every branch of his endeavors. 
She had plenty of initiative on her own. 
That together with her neighborly and in- 
dustrious disposition made their community 
of effort complete. 

Two fine children, son and daughter, were 
born to them. Following the example of 
their parents, they were studious, indus- 
trious, and planned for the future. Quite 
naturally they got encouragement and a 
helping hand from dad and mom. 

A bank was purchased in Gering, Nebr., 
the main purpose of which was to aid in a 
promising business future for Dwight, Jr. 
Then lo, the unhappiest moment of the par- 
ents’ lives occurred. The son was stricken 
with polio and passed away on short notice. 
The daughter, Mrs. John -A. Gayer, and her 
husband are now in Switzerland. 

Dwight, Sr., did his turn in military serv- 
ices. He was sergeant on the Mexican bor- 
der, and served as a first lieutenant and cap- 
tain of field artillery in World War I. In 
later years he was delegated by President 
Truman to be Director of American Aid 
Mission to Greece. Bhat was when Greece 
was in hard straits on account of Communist 
threats to take Greece over. Dwight’s 
knowledge of government, together with dip- 
lomatic ability, enabled him to overcome 
that seriously threatening situation. He 
took with him several Nebraskans, including 
former Gov. Roy Cochran. 

After that Dwight Griswold returned to 
Nebraska, started in business again, and re- 
tired from politics. Ere long another popu- 
lar call came for his services. On compara- 
tively short notice United States Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry died from heart trouble. 
Urge was for Griswold’s candidacy when 
election came on that fall. He was elected 
readily, and would have come up for reelec- 
tion this fall, but for having got a final call 
from heaven, 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the surest way to-ascertain if 
our laws and Government agency direc- 
tives are being administered properly 
and in the public interest is to get the 
reactions of that segment of the citi- 
zenry most immediately affected by such 
administration. 

On this basis, I believe the statement 
I have in my hand, from the Marine Ex- 
change, Inc., of San Francisco, Calif., is 
worthy of attention on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Government 
departments concerned. 

It was prepared for submission to the 
Senate Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee, and will have the earnest con- 
Sideration of our group. 

The officers of the Marine Exchange, 
Inc., are: Louis Ets-Hokin, president; 
Chalmers G. Graham, first vice presi- 
dent; Dudley W. Frost, second vice presi- 
dent; James West, third vice president; 
C. De B. Haseltine, treasurer; M. A. 
Cremer, secretary manager. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be inserted in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REconrp, as follows: 

1. INVITING FOREIGN YARDS TO BID ON PIPELINE 
DREDGES - 


On November 5, 1953, the Philadelphia 
district engineer, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, issued an advance notice to 
bidders for the construction and delivery of 
three pipeline dredges for the Governments 
of Cambodia and Vietnam Indochina. (In- 
vitation No. ENG 36—109-54-—123.) 

The notice listed 20 nations, including the 
United States, whose nationals are eligible 
to submit bids. 

Previously bids were invited by the Corps 
of Engineers for a pipeline dredge for deliv- 
ery to the Philippine Government. Upon 
that occasion the low bid, which came from 
a firm in Holland, was found to be quali- 
fied—and in accord with long-established 
bidding procedure, should have been declared 
unacceptable and the contract awarded to 
the next highest bidder, namely, the Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. of Alameda, Calif. In- 
stead, the Corps of Engineers threw out all 
bids received and called for new ones. 

We have protested in both instances the 
inviting of bids from other countries when 
the shipbuilding business of the United 
States is in a depressed condition. It has 
been frequently reported in the press that 
the shipbuilding industries of other coun- 
tries are more active than that of the United 
States. 

Our protests to the Corps of Engineers, 
Foreign Operations Administration, and the 
Department of Defense all result in these 
agencies stating that they are powerless in 
the face of congressional directives intended 
to assist the economic recovery of other 
countries and to conduct procurement so as 
to minimize the prices paid and to reduce 
the need of foreign countries for United 
States assistance. 
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We submit that it has never been Ameri- 
can policy nor the intent of Congress to aid 
the shipbuilding industries of other-coun- 
tries by weakening this same arm of our 
national and mutual defense. We conclude 
that the agencies of Government responsible 
for the procedure outlined above are acting 
in violation of established national and mu- 
tual defense policies carried out at terrific 
expense by American taxpayers. 

We submit that the procedures outlined 
above are in violation of the Buy American 
Act. Department of Defense Directive No. 
4105.20, May 27, 1952, which is intended to 
define the application of the act, in reality 
leaves it to the discretion of the Department 
of Defense whether this law passed by Con- 
gress shall be complied with or not. 

We submit that since American taxpayers 
must add roughly 25 percent of their costs 
to make pfovision for Federal taxes, that 
this share of American taxes must always be 
allowed for when comparing American with 
foreign bids. Most of our Federal taxes, it 
must always be remembered, are for national 
defense purposes. 

We submit that where the use of counter- 
part funds is concerned, that it was never 
intended by Congress that they be used 
under any circumstances to deprive an in- 
dustry whose importance is vital to national 
defense, of business that it needs to main- 
tain itself. 

2. INVITING FOREIGN BIDS ON PROPELLERS 


Again with reference to the Buy Ameri- 
can Act, attention is called to an invitation 
by the Navy Purchasing Office, invitation 
No. 622-S, December 18, 1952, extended to 
Canadian manufacturers for propellers. 

The low bid of a Canadian company was 
not accepted only because of strong objec- 
tions of the American Manganese Bronze Co. 

The propeller-manufacturing industry of 
the United States ‘s suffering from a lack 
of business. 

We submit that it should not be neces- 
sary for an American manufacturer to be 
put to the expense, time, and effort to as- 
sure that a Government agency should do 
its own duty; namely, to abide by the will 
of the people as expressed by Congress in 
the form of a law. 

3. BUILDING SHIPS ABROAD AND OPERATING SHIPS 
UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 


It. is not necessary to burden you with 
details to support what are well known 
facts—that American citizens have and are 
having vessels built for them in foreign 
yards and are operating vessels under foreign 
flags. 

The reasons for these actions are similarly 
well known—lower shipbuilding costs abroad 
and lower wages paid seamen sailing under 
foreign flags. 

We know the American citizens so en- 
gaged to be truly patriotic. We know that 
they would much prefer to build vessels in 
American yards and to operate vessels under 
the American flag. 

We are not prepared to present a solution 
to this problem, but— 

We submit that since the American ship- 
building and operating industry is a most 
vital part of national and mutual defense, 
that the administration and Congress should 
devise a means to make it possible for these 
American citizens to build and operate ves- 
sels under the flag of their country. 


4. BUILDING SHIPS FOR NATIONALS OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Objection is voiced to the severe handicap 
imposed on American shipbuilders by not 
permitting them to furnish full title for 
vessels constructed for nationals of other 
countries. , 

Under section 37 of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1916, an American ship- 
builder must obtain permission from the 
Maritime Administration to enter into a con- 
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tract to construct a ship for an alien during 
a period of national emergency. No criterion 
was established by law as a basis for such 
approval and no conditions were required. 
However, the Maritime Administration has 
been willing to grant such approval only on 
the basis that the owner agrees that his 
ships be subject to requisitioning by the 
United States, that there will be no change 
of flag or ownership of the vessel without 
prior maritime approval, and that he will 
abide by all of the trade restrictions which 
apply to American vessels. He must post an 
expensive bond to assure performance and 
he risks the forfeiture of his vessel without 
compensation for even a technical violation 
of his agreement. 

Aliens not desirous of submitting to these 
restrictions are placing contracts for build- 
ing vessels in Japan and Europe. When they 
do so, our shipyards have not only lost the 
business; our Government has, furthermore, 
not gained anything, since the vessels built 
abroad are subject to no control whatever. 

We submit that section 37 of the 1916 act 
be modified forthwith so that American ship- 
yards, facing a standstill, can give clear title 
to vessels constructed for natignals of other 
countries. 


5. CENTRAL DESIGN AND PROCUREMENT 


Objection is hereby expressed to the 
method of central procurement presently 
carried on by the Navy and with particular 
reference to the Ships Parts Control Center 
at Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Established originally to primarily assume 
utilization by the Navy of surplus ships 
parts then located in various parts of the 
country and secondarily to have on hand 
especially designed parts, the center has been 
expanded for the procurement of practically 
all parts necessary for the maintenance and 
operation of naval vessels. 

The post-World War II expansion of the 
activities of the center has been a serious 
deterrent to the commercial and financial 
stability of business firms engaged in the 
business of furnishing and servicing equip- 
ment and material necessary for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of vessels. 

It should be emphasized here that just as 
no vessel is of any value without a trained 
crew, neither is its continued operation pos- 
sible without shoré bases where it can readily 
secure the help and material needed to main- 
tain, repair, and supply it. 

On the west coast the privately owned and 
operated steamship companies require a great 

-deal of material, supplies, and services to 
enable them to secure quick turnaround of 
their vessels while in port. Consequently 
over a long period of years there has been 
developed by trial and error a sound practice, 
principally by seafaring men who have come 
ashore. With the aid of substantial capital 
investment, large quantities of equipment 
and material are carried on hand for imme- 
diate delivery and attending staffs of skilled 
engineers, ene se artisans to service 
it are maintained. 

The Navy enters into competition with 
these private sources of supply and service 
except when an emergency arises. By means 
of the center at Mechanicsburg the Navy 
attempts to supply vessel requirements at 
long range to its vessels based on the Pacific 
coast. Instead of providing western industry 
with business badly needed to maintain its 
existence the Navy only buys from local 
stocks in case of urgent need and then in 
most cases only those small quantities the 
supplier has on his shelf. The Navy gives 
western industry no opportunity of looking 
forward to continued business for vessels 
based here. If the supplier invests his cap- 
ital in stock in anticipation of future Navy 
orders he has frequently found himself sub- 
sequently completely ignored and his invest- 
ment a total loss, 
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We submit that the cost advantace 
by the Navy for the purchase of Many Shine 
parts by the Ships Parts Contro) Center at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., is based on an entires 
erroneous premise. The higher cost here . 
San Francisco of a locally procured teens an 
against one shipped out from Mechanicspy, 
does not take into consideration the freight 
from Mechanicsburg, The Ships Parts Con, 
trol Center does not add the cost of ship. 
ment to the parts it supplies. This Cost jg 
charged to another Federal account. The 
same procedure applies also to shipments 
direct from factory ordered by Mechanic. 
burg. In a recent case when the Military 
Sea Transportation Service ordered two smajj 
items from Mechanicsburg, they were sent to 
San Francisco under Government frank, 
This particular instance is evidence of th 
ridiculous extent to which the avoidance of 
buying locally is being carried on. The eyj. 
dence comes from a local supplier who di 
not have on his shelf two items required, 
Two orders were thereupon issued py the 
local commander of MSTS. The Ships Parts 
Control Center sent the items out direct 
from a factory in New Jersey. They were 
invoiced respectively at $2.66 and $3.96. In 
both cases, the factory’s local represent. 
tive, who was thus circumvented, could have 
secured and delivered the parts in one-half 
the time it took MSTS to get them in this 
roundabout procedure. We learned that thi 
delayed method of procurement is demoral. 
izing not only to our members but also to 
those responsble for ordering ships’ parts, 
Rather than experience the delay in delivery 
of parts from Mechanicsburg, the parts are 
not ordered and vessels sail without them, 

We submit that Navy central procurement 
and particularly the Ships Parts Control Cen. 
ter at Mechanicsburg, Pa., are operated ina 
manner that is not only damaging but 
catastrophic for west coast marine supply 
and attending service industries. We cannot 
too loudly or vehemently protest that this 
industry, vitally necessary to the mainte. 
nance not only of the Navy but the Ameritan 
merchant marine has every right to receive 
all of the supply business of the Navy just 
as it does from private industry and that 
immediate steps should be taken by the ad- 
ministration and Congress to protect the in- 
dustry by compelling the Navy to completely 
withdraw from competition with it. We find 
it difficult to find words strong enough and 
vehement enough and a voice loud enough to 
cry out for the life of our western marine 
supply industry. The Navy should be a party 
to fortifying it, not killing it. 


6. PLANS OF MSTS FOR CENTRALIZED 
PROCUREMENT 


The bitter gall of the situation described 
in the previous chapter is made infinitely 
more astringent by the announcement of 
plans by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service that it too will assist in ringing the 
death knell of the western marine supply in- 
dustry by establishing its own ships parts 
control center similar to that operated by the 
Navy at Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Indication of MSTS plans appears in the 
Bureau of Ships Journal printed by the Gore 
ernment Printing Office, issue of Janualy 
1954, page 47. In an article entitled “MSTS 
Directorship Presents Challenge” there ap 
pears this statement: 

“A good example (of the challenge of serv 
ice to officers in MSTS) lies in the contro 
versial issue of Government-furnished ma- 
terial versus contract-furnished material. 
Expanding the scope of Government-fur 
nished material is a project in which some 
progress has been made but one in which 
much remains to be done.” 

7. CENTRAL DESIGN AND PROCUREMENT IN 

SHIPBUILDING 


Tt has been the Navy’s practice in placing 
orders for a large number of small craft, such 
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nesweepers, to centralize purchasing of 
material needed for their construction with 
a central design and procurement agent. For 
instance, @ naval architect or shipyard in 
New York City may be designated to draw 
the plans for @ group of vesseis and arrange 
for the purchase of the machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., needed to build them. The con- 
tracts for the construction of the vessels may 
be placed with a number of yards throughout 
the country. All of these yards then look to 
the procurement agent in New York to supply 
plans and material. 

By thus placing the procurement of mate- 
rial in the hands of one buyer in New York, 
it is intended that the Navy will secure the 
advantage of lower prices to accrue from 
puying in large quantities. 

The savings that should follow from pro- 
curement in this manner are unfortunately 
dissipated by the delays encountered by the 
yards in securing material and by changes 
in the plans. When such changes in plans 
are made, the result is frequently that mate- 
rial already purchased is not required and 
js disposed of as surplus. It is not unusual 
for such surplus material to be sold at a 
TD our knowledge, no contracts have been 

laced with naval architects or shipyards on 
the Pacific Coast to act as design or central 
procurement agents. The result has been 
lack of employment of western naval archi- 
tects as well as gross inefficiency in delivery 
of material at western yards. 

We submit that greater efficiency at no 
increase in costs over recent and present 
expenditures would follow from the elimina- 
tion of the central design and procurement 
agents in the preparation of detailed work- 
ing drawings. In lieu thereof, we propose 
that the central design agent prepare only 
the contract plans and specifications and 
that each shipyard haw: the responsibility of 
preparing detailed working drawings. 

We submit that by following this pro- 
cedure the shipyards would by employing 
local naval architects to prepare detailed 
working drawings to fit the facilities of the 
yards, thereby secure greater efficiency and 
economy. 

We submit that centralized procurement 
has in many instances resulted in greater 
total cost to the Government than where 
material, equipment, etc., is procured inde- 
pendently by the shipyards and that it 
should be discontinued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. J. Gicy, 
Chairman, Vendors and Shipyards 
Committee, Marine Exchange, Inc. 
San FraNcisco, CaLir, 
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Political Conditions in Evansville and 
Vanderburgh Counties, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Rule and Ruin,” published in 
a May 9, 1954, issue of the Evansville 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RULE AND RUIN 
Yesterday may well have seen the dawn of 


& new Democratic era in Evansville and 
Vanderburgh County. 
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‘The rule-and-ruin Roberts-Taylor-Bartlett 
GOP regular organization succeeded again 
in ramming J. Ervin Taylor down the throats 
of Republican voters of this county by re- 
electing him as the head of the Vanderburgh 
Republican Party. 

They did this despite the fact that the 
voters of their party overwhelmingly de- 
feated the bulk of the Roberts-Taylor-Bart- 
lett ticket at the polls Tuesday and despite 
the fact that all major GOP candidates 
nominated Tuesday said that under no con- 
dition would they accept Mr. Taylor as party 
leader in the fall campaign. 

These major candidates who said they 
didn’t want any part of Mr. Taylor included 
the only winners on the regular slate: Su- 
perior Judge John D. Rawlings, State Repre- 
sentative Walter Acker, County Commission- 
er Roy Durre, and William E. Buente, nomi- 
nated for county recorder. 

Why are all these Republican nominees so 
intent on having nothing to do with Mr. 
Taylor this fall? 

It’s because they know he would be a 
Gibraltar around their necks—and they want 
to win. If a majority of Republican voters 
don’t want his brand of leadership (as shown 
by Tuesday’s results), how can independents 
and Democrats be enticed to support a team 
captained by him? 

There are a number of good nominees on 
the Republican ticket that deserve election 
this fall on the basis of their records and 
personal qualifications. 

But whether they can divorce themselves 
far enough from Mr. Taylor and his machine 
brand of politics to have a chance for elec- 
tion remains to be seen. That will be one 
of their main tasks; to show clearly to the 
voters that they are in no way Taylor hench- 
men. 

Why, in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence of a desire for a change in the 
leadership, were Mayor Roberts and Mr. Tay- 
lor so intent on hanging onto the GOP 
county chairmanship? 

The answer is simple. They didn’t want 
to lose any of the pap being handed out by 
Republican Gov. George Craig, even though 
their stand threatened disaster to the entire 
Republican ticket in Vanderburgh County 
this fall. 

And right here is a good place to say that 
though this newspaper has made mistakes 
in the past and undoubtedly will make more 
in the future, recommending George Craig 
to the voters was not one of them. We did 
not support Mr. Craig and each passing day 
makes us/more sure we had him analyzed 
correctly. 

Mr. Craig is using every patronage plum 
at his disposal in his battle for power with 
GOP Senators Homer CAPEHART and BILL 
JENNER and he wants a county chairman 
in Vanderburgh County who will dance to 
his tune. The $30,000-plus a year county 
auto license bureau managership, which Mr. 
Taylor holds at Governor Craig's pleasure, 
is one of the means by which Governor Craig 
remains sure of Mr. Taylor’s ardent support. 

This pap, as we said above, seems to be 
more important to Messrs. Roberts and Tay- 
lor than the welfare of the Republican Party 
in Vanderburgh County. 

Said one of Evansville’s leading business- 
men the other day: “It’s almost impossible 
to live in Evansville very long and remain a 
good Republican.” 

Yesterday’s performance is only an added 
example showing the correctness of this 
statement. 

While the Republican organization under 
Mr. Taylor’s leadership was denying the 
sacred democratic right of secret ballot in 
the county chairmanship election, the Dem- 
ocrats—without argument—went ahead and 
elected by secret vote. 

The Democratic precinct committeemen 
reelected by more than 4-to-1 their present 
county chairman, R. Vance Hartke. 


We think the Democrats chose wisely. 
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Certainly, the Democratic nominees go 
forth to battle this fall with a party leader- 
ship they won't be forced to disown. That’s 
& great advantage. 





The End of Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The End of Colonialism,” 
originally published in the Texarkana 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE END oF COLONIALISM 


A few days ago President Ramon Magsay- 
say of the Philippines stated that the Philip- 
pines would support a Pacific alliance if the 
Western Powers promised to grant independ- 
ence to Asian territories under their rule. 

It seems to us that this pinpoints one of 
the troubles in Indochina and something 
which is of vital importance in southeast 
Asia, Africa, and other sections of the free 
world. It appears to us that the Philippines 
is certainly the nation which should intro- 
duce a resolution in the United Nations rec- 
ognizing tl.e fact that the days of colonial- 
ism are over and urging that full independ- 
ence should be granted to all colonies. Such 
action by the Philippines, we believe would 
add greatly to the prestige of that country 
and they are certainly in a much better posi- 
tion than any other country in the world to 
speak with authority from experience on 
this subject. They were promised eventual 
independence almost from the time we occu- 
pied that country some 55 years ago and, 
except during the period of Japanese occu- 
pation, every effort was made through edu- 
cation and the training of Filipinos for gov- 
ernmental service and the full independence 
which was granted them in 1946. Certainly, 
the United States could not oppose such a 
resolution but because of our relationships 
with countries still possessing colonies, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Portugal, and others, 
the United States is not the one to initiate 
such a resolution. 

National sentiment has become a strong 
force in practically all colonies but it must 
be recognized that few of these colonies have 
the education, the training, and experience 
to be ready now for self-government. Dur- 
ing the interim, however, which is well 
proven by the experience of the Filipinos, 
there should be some arrangement by the 
United Nations to keep closely in touch with 
the colonies to see that training for self- 
government is properly carried on and ex- 
pedited. 

It seems clear that Great Britain recog- 
nizes that colonialism must come to an end 
from their recent action on some of the 
Southeast Asia colonies and in British Hon- 
duras and the Gold Coast of Africa. France 
evidently also realizes the situation as evi- 
denced by their negotiations with their 
colonies in Indochina. In fact, it appears 
that quite possibly there would be no or- 
ganized opposition to the adoption of such 
a resolution by the United Nations. 

Very likely, from his long experience in 
government, in international relations, and 
as head of the United Nations, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo might well be the best 
man to introduce this resolution in the 
United Nations. 
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It is to be hoped that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment will see the desirability of such 
action on their part and will take advantage 
of the opportunity which is bound to be to 
their advantage in recognition and stand- 
ing among the nations of the free world. 





The Contributions of James E. Scripps 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb 
to the Cultural Life of Detroit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, my na- 
tive city of Detroit is known throughout 
the world by the title it earned in World 
War II as the Hub of the Arsenal of De- 
mocracy. It is a city whose very streets 
are extensions of factory assembly lines 
because over them travel the heavy 
trucks bearing automobile subassemblies 
of every description. The towering 
smokestacks, bustling factories, and 
teeming masses of workers of Detroit 
give it the appearance of an industrial 
colossus solely intent on setting new pro- 
duction records. 

The nerve cells of this industrial giant, 
however, are the people of Detroit, who, 
like men and women everywhere, seek to 
establish for themselves the full and 
well-rounded life which human nature 
demands. . 

A reflection of the cultural interests of 
Detroit’s citizens is the famous Detroit 
Institute of Arts, whose early benefactor 
and constant patron was James E. 
Scripps. Mr. Scripps established the 
Detroit News in 1873 and he was the pub- 
lisher of that paper from 1873 to 1906. 
His gifts were inspired by a vision of the 
future cultural life of Detroit, to the as- 
surance of which he devoted a great deal 
of his time, interest, and fortune. 

Of his donations, an article in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 2, 1954, had 
this to say: 

Mr. Scripps must have had both a percep- 
tive eye and a catholic, independent taste. 
Among the paintings which he gave to the 
Detroit Institute in 1889 are, for instance, 
an altarpiece by the 14th century painter in 
the Marches, Alegretto Nuzi, and a splendid 
head by the Spanish Baroque painter, 
Ribera. The remainder of his collection, 
which went to the museum in 1909 and con- 
tinued many Dutch little master canvases, 
was until much later the most important 
bequest of works of art the institution had 
received. 


Mr. Scripps devotion to the institute 
was carried on after his death by his 
daughter and son-in-law, Anna Virginia 
and Edgar B. Whitcomb. Mr. Whit- 
comb was a director of the Detroit News. 
In 1928 he became a trustee of the 
Founders Society and in 1931 a member 
of the Arts Commission, and he served as 
president from 1943 until his death. In 
1953, within 6 months of each other, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitcomb died. 


From 1926 on the Whitcombs donated 
over 70 art works to the institute and 
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their record of benefaction was climaxed 
in 1953 with the bequest of 15 master 
paintings and two sculptures, all of 
which are now being specially exhibited 
at the museum. In the 1920’s the Whit- 
combs established a traveler scholarship 
for Detroit artists and throughout his 
connection with the institute, Mr. Whit- 
comb contributed generously of his own 
funds to provide for the continued prog- 
ress of this cultural center. 

We Detroiters are proud of many 
things about our city. We are proud, of 
course, of the production miracles that 
are worked daily in our huge factories. 
We are no less proud of our fine cultural 
institutions and traditions and of some 
of our most eminent citizens whose en- 
lightened philanthropy has contributed 
so much to the fullness and happiness of 
our lives. 

I am pleased and honored to offer this 
simple salute to the memories of Mr. 
Scripps and Mr. and Mrs. Whitcomb. 





Time To Establish a Federal Agency for 
Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ; 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am informed that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Hon. Samvuet K. 
McCONNELL, JrR., is chairman, will now 
consider and discuss a bill to cover the 
varied and grave problems of our 38 mil- 
lion handicapped citizens. 

I hope that committee will report out, 
favorably, H. R. 2096, to establish a Fed- 
eral Agency for the Handicapped, which 
I had the honor of introducing. This 
bill makes a businesslike approach to 
what is, in fact, one of the gravest prob- 
lems before our Nation today. 

Unquestionably, when we reflect that, 
now, some 35 Federal agencies each have 
a piece of the handicapped program, but, 
there is no coordination of their efforts, 
such condition, unquestionably leads to 
duplication, waste, and unnecessary ex- 
pense, on one hand, and does not con- 
template the necessity or range of an 
overall program. 

H. R. 2096 provides, among other 
things, means to grapple with important 
phases of the handicapped program that 
are not now even dealt with in the pres- 
ent, inadequate program. The bill es- 
tablishes— 

First. An independent agency, based 
for housekeeping purposes, and also, be- 
cause of the proximity of the Employ- 
ment Service, without which the whole 
handicapped program wauld be virtually 
useless from an economic standpoint, in 
the Department of Labor. 

Second. An Advisory Council on Af- 
fairs of the Handicapped, consisting of 
3 representatives of industry; 3 of labor; 
3 who are, themselves, physically handi- 
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capped; 3 to represent farmers 
stockraisers, and 3 from those experi 
enced in public affairs. “a 

Third. An Interagency Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Employment of 
dicapped, in which all Federal agencies _ 
having a part of the program, woulg be 
represented, with the objective, through | 
proper coordination, of developing 
cient, economical, and at the same time 
adequate services to handicapped. 

Fourth. An Office of Services to B 
to bring under one head the presen 
far-flung activities of blind in the Req. 
eral Service. 4 

Fifth. Cooperative enterprises for 
handicapped. ¢ 

Sixth. Rehabilitation centers at stra. | 
tegic points throughout the Nation, 

Seventh. Special programs for severe. 
ly handicapped—those from 60 percent 
to 100 percent disabled. : 

Eighth. Sixty dollars a month grant © 
to those who are totally disabled and/or 
are termed by Federal or States’ rehabjj. 
itation agencies to be unfeasible for - 
rehabilitation. 4 

Ninth. Federal services to handi-. 
capped revolving loan fund, from which 
fund States may borrow money at such 
times as their own funds may be ex. 
hausted, between sessions of their legis. 
latures, so that fundamental, needed” 
services to handicapped, by these agen- 
cies, will not suffer failure or prolonged 
interruption, as is now too frequently the | 
case. : 

Tenth. A Division of Handicapped in 
the United States Civil Service Commis. 
sion, to facilitate recruitment, examina- 
tion, and appointment of otherwise qual- © 
ified but handicapped applicants. 

Eleventh. Promotes public-safety pros © 
grams designed to eliminate and prevent 
conditions which tend to promote in- 
juries and disease in public buildings, 
institutions, parks, and so forth. 

Twelfth. Provides for reports from all @ 
Federal agencies which may now receive, 
or may in future receive, as a part of 
their functions, reports relating to han- 
dicapped persons. 

Thirteenth. Provides variable grants, 
based upon the successful experience of 
more than 30 years of Federal-State re- 
lationships, and operation in this field, to 
States for vocational rehabilitation. 


Fourteenth. Provides grants to handi- 
capped who require special home train- — 
ing, being bed-bound, in wheelchairs, 
and so forth. q 

Fifteenth. A second injury act, which 
is a logical and necessary part of any © 
worthwhile program for handicapped. © 


Mr. Speaker, this is a clear-cut plan 
which embraces all phases of the needs 
and problems of handicapped, and, in © 
good faith to our handicapped people, 
we should stand squarely behind it, asa | 
matter of sound public policy, since i 7 
has been proven that, for every dollar 
spent by Government in the handi- 
capped field $10 has been returned in © 
productive services, taxes, and so forth © 

I believe most Members join with me 
in hoping that the Committee on Educa- — 
tion and Labor will approve the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped bill and soon 
bring it out for immediate action. 
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Economic Policies in an Uncertain World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by me before the 
Tax Executives Institute in New York 
city. The title of the address is “Eco- 
nomic Policies in an Uncertain World.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
EcoNoMIC POLICTES IN AN UNCERTAIN WORLD 


(Address of Hon. HOMER Fercuson, of Michi- 
gan, before the Tax Executives Institute, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 13, 1954) 

Tonight, I want to talk about some of 
the major policies our Government has 
adopted, abroad and at home, in terms of 
what we hope to get from them and what 
they cost us. 

Two generations of nur people paid a 
heavy price in lives, money, pain, and trag- 
edy in two world wars to learn the lesson 
that our peace and security is bound up with 
the peace of the world. After each lesson 
that modern war dees not pay seemed so 
clear to us that we assumed nations would 
turn from aggression rather than risk an- 
other war. 

Everyone is now sadly familiar with how 
the Soviet Union turned her wartime alliance 
with the free nations into a springboard for 
aggression. Before we oould believe this 
treachery, communism had overrun the Old 
World from the Elbe in Europe to the China 
seas and had dropped the Iron Curtain 
around 800 million people. 

NATURE OF THE RUSSIAN THREAT 


The Communists then began a four- 
pronged assault on the free world. It con- 
sists of (1) a potential and powerful military 
threat; (2) a worldwide propaganda and sub- 
versive apparatus to weaken us from within; 
(3) a diplomacy designed to divide and dis- 
hearten the free nations; and (4) a calcu- 
lated strategy of seizing the opportunity 
wherever it arises to chip away bits of the 
free world as in Korea and Indochina. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN FREE WORLD DEFENSE 


We could have followed any number of 
courses in meeting the Communist threat, 
but we finally settled upon four: (1) Eco- 
, homic and military aid to strengthen nations 
of the free world and to build defenses 
against Communist aggression; (2) a series 
of mutual security pacts creating regional 
alliances within the general framework of 
the United Nations; (3) a determination to 
take a bold stand and provide aid to victims 
of aggression as in Korea, Greece, and to 
those who are willing to be counted on the 
side of freedom; and (4) the building of a 
Strong national defense capable of quick and 
massive retaliation from home and overseas 
bases whenever the supreme emergency 
arises. If national survival is threatened, we 
will not hesitate to use all weapons, 
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We adopted this rounded set of policies 
because we know that no single nation, in- 
cluding one as powerful as our own, can deal 
adequately with the Machiavellian tech- 
niques of communism, or with modern arms 
in the hands of a major aggressor. 

The alternative is to develop as best we 
can an effective combination of local 
strength, regional security alliances, and 
collective action generally through the 
United Nations. Six of our mutual security 
pacts have been negotiated since 1947 and 
are now in force. We are now working on 
others, including one in southeast Asia. 

Our object is to confront a potential ag- 
gressor with a collective defense in depth, 
backed by a retaliatory power so certain and 
so formidable that his fear of disaster to him- 
self will overweigh his hopes of gain. Such 
@ condition finally came about in Korea in 
1953 and had much to do with stopping the 
war there. We are also engaged in firm 
determination to expose to the gaze of the 
entire world all of the devious treachery 
which the Communists use as a matter of 
course. 

At the same time that we strengthen our 
European friends and aid the emerging and 
undeveloped nations of Asia, we seek to raise 
the economic standards of all by working 
to reduce tariff barriers, to increase our trade 
with the world by simplified customs pro- 
cedures and gradual reduction of rates, to 
ease currency conversion, and to improve 
the climate for private American invest- 
ment abroad, and to provide technical as- 
sistance. 

As we see it, we are now inescapably inter- 
meshed with the world. Through our mu- 
tual defense commitments, our security 
stands or falls with the security and eco- 
nomic health of the rest of the free world. 

Over 4 million American workers depend 
on international trade for their employment. 
Some 40 million acres, or 10 percent of our 
agriculture must have export markets. Rich 
as our country is in resources, we are de- 
pendent on other areas of the world for a 
wide variety of important raw materials. 
And we still have large interests and invest- 
ments Overseas. All these things, as a brief 
glance at our budget shows, have a substan- 
tial bearing on the taxes we pay. 

Surely, we can and must find some way 
to increase our overseas trade by gradual 
tariff reductions while at the same time pro- 
tecting our home industries. With several 
reports before them, congressional commit- 
tees are studying this problem and we hope 
they will come up with some constructive 
solution. 

We firmly believe time favors these policies. 
There is good reason to believe that the road 
ahead for Communist aggressors will be well 
barricaded and defended. It is then, that 
the spiritual, material, and cultural values 
of freedom will become so clear in contrast 
with Communist tyranny that even the men 
in the Kremlin will be compelled to shorten 
their operations and reappraise their aims. 


Genuine peace may then be possible, and _ 


all nations of the world may then resume 
the long upward struggle of civilization 
toward a better life in freedom. 


DOMESTIC POLICIES 


Turning to our domestic policies we have 
the broad aim of maintaining a strong, 
healthy, and stable economy. We want it to 
be self-reliant—less dependent on Govern- 
ment subsidies, grants, and spending. We 
want it to be free from major depressions 


and subject to the minimum Government 
interference and controls. We want it to be 
capable of maintaining the cost of security 
over the steady, long pull. We want it te 
yield the maximum measure of freedom and 
well-being for all our people. 

We want a strong agriculture, self-sus- 
taining in the market place, with supports 
serving chiefly as a balance wheel to bring 
forth production when needed, to discour- 
age surpluses which merely eat taxes and 
glut markets, and to maintain an equitable 
balance in prices between what the farmer 
sells and what he buys. 

We want a steadily expanding industry, ca- 
pable of providing an increasing number of 
jobs at good pay, and free from Government 
controls or Government competition. 

These, I submit, are reasonabie aims of na- 
tional policy. No political party can remain 
in office in these modern times unless it 
works with reasonable success to provide free- 
dom to accomplish these aims. 

A wise national administration will select 
policies to accomplish these aims which pro- 
duce the least tax drag on our enterprises, 
leave more income in the hands of our peo- 
ple, eliminate inequities, and work generally 
toward a lower tax take in proportion to the 
whole national production and income. 


DIFFICULTIES WE FACE 


Our efforts to reach these desirable goals 
have not been unopposed or without diffi- 
culties. Some tremendous problems stand 
in the way. 

We have faced an appalling collection of 
economic difficulties. Federal Government 
activities have increased out of all propor- 
tion to necessity. There have been over 
2,500,000 employees in 2,055 departments, 
bureaus, and agencies, and spending up to 
$71 billion annually. Government was up 
to its neck in the control of industry, agri- 
culture, labor; and, its competition with pri- 
vate enterprise was rapidiy spreading. 

Ever-increasing stocks of farm surpluses 
confronted us with the idiotic choice of 
either destroying the produce of our farm- 
ers’ hard labor, or of giving their products 
away to foreign nations, while our own peo- 
ple paid high food prices and our taxpayers 
footed the bill. 

Government spending pushed the national 
debt close to the legal debt limit of $275 bil- 
lion. Intermittently we have suffered from 
inflation and deflation. The value of the 
dollar f-li to 52 cents. It seemed that only 
& war could keep our economic machine 
running and our people fully employed. 

Budgetwise, there have been huge deficits. 
Taxwise, the Federal Government was tak- 
ing 76 percent of all taxes collected in the 
Nation; and, the tax take reached 25 per- 
cent of the national income in 1953. In 
addition, we faced some $81 billion of bills 
coming due in these present years. 

That was the state of domestic economy 
with which we had to deal. It was an eco- 
nomic crazy quilt, cross-stitched with the 
difficult problem of making the transition 
from a war to peacetime economy. Rarely 
in history have these transitions been made 
without severe economic .dislocations or 
depressions. 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS ACHIEVED 

Yet, in a little over 2 years, we are mak- 
ing this transition from war to peacetime 
economy and putting the Nation back on a 
sound foundation. We are doing it without 
disrupting the economic mechine and with- 
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out seriously reducing the high level of em- 
ployment and national income. Sixty mil- 
lion people are working today. The slump 
in our employment has tapered off and we 
are steadily reducing the small number who 
became temporarily unemployed as we leveled 
off our defense production. 

More than $12 billion has veen cut from 
the spending program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government establish- 
ment is being cut down to a reasonable size. 
Budget deficits are being lowered and we 
can look forward with confidence to a bal- 
ance which will eliminate the many economic 
difficulties caused by spending more than we 
take in. The Federal debt is steadily being 
shifted from its dangerous short-term basis 
to safer long-term obligations. 

We have kept the price level remarkably 
stable now for 2 years. This has arrested 
the decline in the value of the dollar and 
provides business, industry, and farmers with 
@ more stable climate in which to make 
their plans. 

Burdensome wage, price, and rent controls 
have been eliminated. We are actively en- 
couraging local initiative, private enterprise, 
and State and local bodies to do the work. 

We believe that the closer these enter- 
prises are to the people who are directly af- 
fected by them, the cheaper and more effi- 
cient they will be. And a most important 
byproduct is the preservation of the people's 
freedoms. 

Where it can be shown that a needed 
project is beyond the capacity of the people 
to do for themselves privately, or by State 
and local organizations, the Federal Govern- 
ment stands ready to cooperate without cen- 
tering absolute control in Washington. 

All things considered, America today is on 
a sounder economic foundation than it has 
been in the past. There is less Government 
spending; more and better national defense 
per dollar; a more stable economy; and, less 
Federal taxes for all. 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


As tax specialists, controllers, and finan- 
eial executives, you have a professional inter- 
est in the Government's tax program. Every- 
one listening to this program has an inter- 
est in taxes because taxes today are no longer 
paid by the rich, but by everyone who works 
for a living. 

Tax reductions effective this year will total 
$7.4 billion. This is the largest tax cut ever 
made in any year in the history of our coun- 
try. This recordbreaking tax cut of $7.4 
billion was made possible only because 
spending has been cut and economy a con- 
stant by-word. 

About two-thirds, or nearly $5 billion, of 
this tax cut directly benefits individuals. 
The remaining one-third goes to increase 
production, to create more and better jobs, 
for cheaper and better goods, and, a higher 
standard of living. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLICAN TAX PROGRAM 


Our present tax program makes a full-scale 
attack on high taxes. We are using the 
trickle-down theory, the trickle-up theory, 
and the trickle-around theory. 

Let me illustrate. In January, we carried 
through the individual income tax reduc- 
tions which will leave some $3 billion more 
purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers. This is called the trickle-up theory. 

Then we allowed the excess-profits tax 
to expire. Every competent economist 
Knows that excess-profits taxes are thor- 
oughly unsouna. By removing such taxes, we 
leave nearly $2 billion in the hands of pro- 
ducers with which to expand industry thus 
creating more jobs. Those who charge that 
this is a favor to business do not know what 
it takes to make and meet a payroll. They do 
not know that it takes an investment of 
$6,000 to $10,000 to provide 1 job in industry. 
That is the reason why small and large in- 
dustry need these earnings. The worker 
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and the consumer are indirectly but most 
certainly benefited. That is the trickle- 
down theory. 

In March, we enacted the excise-tax re- 
ductions amounting to another $1 billion. 
This will bring about a wide reduction in 
prices, increase sales, and make the con- 
sumer’s dollar go farther. Here, we have 
the trickle-up-and-down theory. 

Now, Congress has before it the tax re- 
vision bill to straighten out the hodgepodge 
of injustices and inequities in our tax laws. 
This is not primarily a tax-reduction meas- 
ure, but it will result in further tax cuts of 
$1.4 billion. These cuts will benefit all 
kinds of taxpayers—parents and dependents, 
retired pensioners, widows and widowers, 
people who have medical bills to pay, farm- 
ers for soil conservation, investors who are 
now taxed twice on the same dividends, and 
all enterprises who need more liberal de- 
preciation allowances to improve their op- 
erations. Many other benefits are included 
in the tax revision bill. These tax cuts can 
best be described as the trickle-around 
theory. 

Taken together, all these tax cuts total 
$7.4 billion. Every single taxpayer in the 
Nation will receive some direct benefit and 
have less tax dollars to pay. Millions of 
people will be relieved of tax injustices of 
one kind or another from which they have 
been suffering for years. The whole economy 
will benefit from the provisions stimulat- 
ing enterprise, increasing payrolls, and cre- 
ating more and better jobs. 

Why did we decide upon a full-scale at- 
tack on all taxes instead of concentrating 
tax cuts on 1 or 2 big items? For example, 
we might have increased exemptions for 
individual income-tax payers alone. That 
might have been the politically popular 
thing to do. 

Well, if we increased the exemption by 
only $200, each individual taxpayer would 
have benefited by only a few dollars a month, 
but the Government would lose $414 billion 
in revenues, and 744 million taxpayers would 
go off the tax rolls. How do you think re- 
maining taxpayers would feel when they 
would be compelled to pay their own shares 
and also make up for those removed from 
the rolls? Americans have a good sense of 
fair play, and even those who could have 
been removed from the rolls would insist on 


paying their fair share. Moreover, tax relief 
solely through exemptions would stimulate 
only the buyer side of our economy, and only 
in a small degree. A little more production 
would quickly drain off this money and then 
fall off when the money is spent. This would 
be unsound economics and faulty psy- 
chology. 

Then again we might have concentrated 
on reducing only the 52-percent corporation 
and other .business taxes. Here again the 
loss of revenue would have been great and 
the stimulation of the economy would have 
been lopsided. 

We studied every proposal for tax cuts 
carefully and from every angle. Tax experts 
in the Treasury worked closely with tax 
specialists on congressional committees, and 
with tax advisers from business, agriculture, 
industry, and labor. Congress held extensive 
hearings where everyone had a chance to 
speak freely. We did not do everything that 
each advisory group suggested. 

We struck a balance by adopting a wide- 
scale attack on all tax fronts with the idea 
of benefiting all taxpayers and stimulating 
the entire economy. We did not make this 
choice for political advantage. We did it 
regardless of politics, because we think this 
is a sound, fair, and effective approach for 
the good of the whole Nation. 

FUTURE TAX PROGRAMS 

What about the future? We still think 
taxes are too high. I believe taxes are too 
high. We intend to make further reductions 
as fast as conditions permit, but it cannot 
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be done with a meat ax. Our security Prd. 
grams take 70 cents out of each tax dojja, 
We cannot and will not risk the Nation, 
security by wild tax cuts in defense. But 
we have made savings in this item, ang y, 
hope to make greater savings by getti 
better defense for less money. And, we = 
pass these savings on to the Nation in ty, 
form of lower taxes. 

There is another important element to 
consider. Tax cute mean less Governmen; 
spending. We have already demonstrateg 
that we enthusiastically favor less Govern. 
ment spending, but we have to bear in mind 
that any drastic cut in Government Spend. 
ing will seriously upset our economy, } 
results almost immediately in productioy 
shutdowns and unemployment. To be dong 
safely, it must be done gradually and care. 
fully watched. 


By designing a balanced tax program oper. 
ating on all fronts, we can make this trangj. 
tion smoothly, quickly, and successfully 
This is being demonstrated right now by 
the healthy state of the economy despity 
a drop of more than $12 billion in Govery. 
ment spending. 

But whenever we think that economic de. 
velopments are tending toward a real rece. 
sion, we have powerful economic weapons 
which we shall not hesitate to use. We cay 
reduce taxes further, ease money and credit, 
increase public works and highway construc 
tion, stimulate. new housing, and take othe 
measures to counteract any serious slump, 


All these are powerful measures and must 
be used carefully so as to preserve our basic. 
ally free economic system. We must nt 
distort the economy. Such a cure would 
eliminate the patient along with the dix 
ease. 


Here, then, in major outline, you have ow 
economic policies dealing with modern con. 
ditions at home and abroad. We believe 
they are good policies yielding sound, prac 
tical results. We have accomplished a great 
deal. We have strengthened the free world 
against any major Communist threat. We 
have made good friends all over the world, 
They may differ with us from time to time, 
but when the chips are down, they will 
stand with us because we have right, jus- 
tice, and freedom as our motives and goals, 
Our own defense is secure. Our economy 
is stable, sound, and progressive. We have 
little to fear and every right to confidence, 
All we need do is carry on in the faith of 
our fathers whose vision pointed the way 
we have followed to freedom, peace, and 


prosperity. 





Congressional Election Taking Shape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, um 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to insert in the ConcEssIONAL Recor) a 
article written by Roscoe Drummond en 
titled “Congressional Election Taking 
Shape,” which clearly demonstrates the 
New Dealers in the Congress are giving 
no help to the Predisent’s program. One 
concrete example of this, Mr. Speaker, 
was the solid Democratic vote in the 
Senate returning to the committee the 
Taft-Hartley bill which would have 
given some clarifying amendments 0 
the existing law. 
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Obviously, Mr. Speaker, it is the in- 
tention of some to do everything they 
can to hinder President’s Eisenhower’s 
program. I ask the Members to read 


this article: 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION TAKING SHAPE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

e shape of the oncoming congressional 
coord , event coming into view. 
Despite the present anxieties over Indo- 
china, it ts likely that the result will turn 
principally on domestic issues. 

This means that the record of the present 
session of Congress can decisively affect the 
outcome, as it did in 1948. Whether this 
Congress does much that is im t and 
does it well, or does little and does it bad- 
ly that issue will bear greatly on the voting. 

But the test which many, if not most, 
yoters will apply will concern not merely 
what happens—or doesn’t happen—at this 
session of Congress, but which party is re- 

le. 
wn ihe Democrats vote more consistently 
than the Republicans to support the Eisen- 
hower program, then they will be entitled 
to argue, if they wish to do so, that they are 
more valuable to the President than his own 


* ‘ne Republicans vote more consistently 
than the Democrats to support the Eisen- 
hower program, they will be entitled to ar- 
gue that a more Republican Congress would 
be more valuable to the President. 

On this criterion the positive decisions 
taken by Congress thus far show substan- 
tial Republican unity. Some very critical 
tests lie ahead, but the record to date is one 
of visible Republican cohesion behind the 
President. 

Two test votes came this past weel:. 

When the House of Representatives voted 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, there were far 
more Republicans than Democrats backing 
the bill. The Republicans outnumbered the 
Democrats 144 to 96. There were 94 Demo- 
crats to 64 Republicans against it. 

When the Senate rejected, 50 to 42, the 
administration’s Taft-Hartley amendment 
bill, the Republicans voted almost solidly— 
though unsuccessfully—to support the Presi- 
dent. Only three Republicans voted against 
the President and they couldn't possibly have 
changed the outcome since the Democrats, 
voting solidly for recommitting the Taft- 
Hartley amendments, have, with Senator 
Warne Morse, & majority. 

When, earlier, the House took its key vote 
on the tax bill, 199 Republicans voted for the 
administration’s views, only 10 against. The 
Democrats marshaled nearly their total op- 
position against the President. 

Opinions will honestly differ as to whether 
Mr. Eisenhower’s position on these three 
issues is the right one or the more popular. 
But it is clear that on three significant tests, 
the Republicans have either voted solidly 
behind the President or have voted more sub- 
stantially for the President than the Demo- 
crats. ’ 

On the St. Lawrence seaway bill Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s success was notable. Since 1920 no 
sequence of Republican or Democratic Presi- 
dents—all of whom advocated this project— 
was ever able to unite even their own party 
behind the necessary legislation. Mr. Eisen- 
hower united a substantial majority of his 
own party and a little more than half of the 
House Democrats. 

And even though the President was de- 
feated on his campaign-promised effort to 
amend the Taft-Hartley law, he was not de- 
feated by his own party. He sought to make 
good on his pledge. His party voted to make 
good his pledge, 

The thesis which I am offering for inspec- 
tion is not whether the President was either 
right or wrong on the Taft-Tartley amend- 
ments or on the St. Lawrence seaway or on 


the issue of raising personal income-tax ex- 
emptions. I am simply noting that on the 
basis of these three principal votes the Re- 
publicans in have established a 
beginning foundation for the contention 
that more Republican Members in 

will mean more support for the President. 

Obviously the situation can change. If 
the Republicans subsequently oppose im- 
portant aspects of the President’s program or 
neglect it, the case for electing more Re- 
publicans to support a popular President will 
be undermined. 

Some of the most important votes are still 
to come—on health, social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, housing. If the Presi- 
dent loses much of his program through Re- 
publican votes, the party will be throwing 
away its prime campaign asset. If the Presi- 
dent loses despite substantial Republican 
votes, the case for increasing the Republican 
membership will be strengthened—if the 
country wants to see Mr. Eisenhower sup- 
ported. 





The Communists Are After Their One 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial which 
might properly be entitled “The Commu- 
nists Are After Their One World,” which 
appeared in the May 12, 1954, issue of 
the Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of 
Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Sometimes the sun passes behind a cloud 
and the landscape is darkened. Our inter- 
national affairs are going through such a 
period. 

What is it about? 

It is the same old story. The Communists 
are after their one world. It is their nib- 
bling, their reaching out for more land to 
dominate, their constant push to take over 
more weakened nations. World communism 
means just what it says—the world for com- 
munism. ; 

The Communists took over Latvia, Estonia, 
Poland, East Germany. They took over Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslaviq, Albania, and got 
their hands on Austria. But then the great 
land area of China was swung into their con- 
trol. Communists control over 800 million 
people and reach out for more. 

Always it is the same pattern—infiltra- 
tion, establishing Communist cells in exist- 
ing organizations and governments, securing 
control of the police and armies, a coup d’etat 
or civil war, partition of a country that can- 
not be conquered immediately, setting up 
puppet regimes, expansion to control the free 
part of government, and final annexation 
with the Soviet bloc. Thus nations have 
died. And where they have died freedom 
has died. Fear, murder, dictation, slavery 
has taken over. 

This monstrous devouring of nations in the 
treacherous onsweep of communism has been 
checked by one process—the resistance and 
the banding together of the nations not un- 
der Communist control. Allied resistance 
kept West Germany from falling into Com- 
munist hands. It saved Greece and Turkey. 
It saved Iran. Allied resistance kept South 
Korea from being swallowed, Formosa from 
falling to the Chinese Reds. 
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But with Korea in stalemate the Reds put 
new pressures on southeast Asia, and that is 
where their expansion is breaking through 
today. Blocked in the north in their designs 
to take over Japan, they have moved south 
to gain control of the rich rice lands of 
southeast Asia. Red China’s Chou En-lai 
shouts, “Asia for the Asians.” By that he 
means, Asia for the Communists. 

The present dark clouds are caused by a 
double event. The present weak link in the 
common defense against communism is 
France. Her loss of the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu has cast gloom and pessimism over that 
nations long fight in Indochina. Further 
the united diplomatic front against commu- 
nism formed by the United States, Britain, 
and France has fallen apart, and a mixture 
of voices has arisen. But the Communists 
stand united and insistent, and encouraged 
by their largest victory to date on the Indo- 
chinese battlefields, they are ready to push 
forward their gains. 

The differences in our allied councils are 
created by a mixture of causes. Britain’s 
Prime Minister Churchill thinks that he can 
negotiate with the Communists, wants no 
military commitments in Indochina. France 
is torn and divided, tired but proud. She 
needs help but will not submit to joint con- 
trol of military training or operations, neces- 
sary ingredients to victory. She too desired 
to negotiate with the Communists for peace. 

In the United States what? Secretary 
Dulles, believing that the Communists have 
never listened to anything dictated by mili- 
tary weakness has sought to create a position 
of strength in southeast Asia. He believes 
that only by the free nations forming the 
same kind of alliance for Southeast Asia 
that checked the Communist spread in Eu- 
rope, can the further expansion of commu- 
nism by force be stopped. He proposes a 
SATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) 
like NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion). 

It may be too late to save much of Indo- 
china—now. But talks with Australia, New 
Zealand and the other nations like India and 
Pakistan are designed to plan against what 
may happen next in Communist aggression. 

But we have trouble in our own Nation too. 
We must make-up our own mind. Either we 
are to implement international cooperation 
with the necessary force, if need be, or we 
admit that the dam against communism has 
broken—and they will flood through. 

We must be prepared to let Washington 
speak with the backing of the people of the 
United States. During this period it is the 
citizens who must do some thinking. 





Mahomet High Seniors Typify Best in 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues here in the House have 
been deeply disturbed during the past 
few months at the reports that have 
been coming into Washington from all 
over the country as to the prevalence 
of juvenile delinquency. There have 
been many stories even on the local sit- 
uation in Washington where children 
enjoy advantages far beyond those in 
many rural areas of the United States. 

In my previous experience as a judge, 
I have listened to many of these cases 
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both from the standpoint of the children 
and of their parents and of community 
officials and officers who have been 
forced to take action. However for 
every case of a delinquent child which 
receives publicity in the newspaper, there 
are thousands who are doing well. 
Sometimes I think we fail to emphasize 
the importance of those children who 
are doing a good job in the light of their 
training both at home and at school. 

In a community in Champaign County, 
Tll., the home of a high-school teacher 
was recently completely destroyed by 
fire. The senior class in the Mahomet 
(Ill.) Senior High School had raised 
some $800 to take a week’s trip to the 
Ozark Mountains in May. When these 
children heard of this loss they came 
together and voted to donate the entire 
$800 to the teacher and her husband 
to assist them in replacing their home. 

As long as we have this kind of a 
spirit existing in America among young 
people, I still have a great faith in our 
country. I dare say there are similar 
children in every community in this land. 
Sometimes it only takes a challenge such 
as was presented in this case to bring 
out the real worthwhileness of those 
children. 

I am appending herewith an editorial 
from the News-Gazette of Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill., as of May 11, 1954, com- 
mending these students for an outstand- 
ing job well done, and I personally wish 
to add my commendation to these 
children: 

Manomet HicH Sentors Typiry Best In 

YourTu 

In these days of increased juvenile delin- 
quency, it is refreshing to learn that there 
are many good youths, capable of good deeds. 

In the past few weeks, a rash of vandalism 
by a few youths has given their friends and 
their friends a black eye in the eyes of their 
elders. 

Redeeming is the action of 26 Mahomet 
Hich School seniors. 

Last Friday, the farm home of Dean and 
Mrs. Calvin Sifferd near Urbana was de- 
stroyed by fire. Mrs. Sifferd, for the past 6 
years, has been English teacher at Mahomet 
High School. 

Monday morning, Marilyn Ninmer, presi- 
dent of the Mahomet senior class, called a 
special meeting of the group. When the 
meeting was over, by secret ballot, the seniors 
had voted to give Mrs. Sifferd the $800 they 
had accumulated for a 6-day trip to the 
Ozarks later in May. 





As long as there are such youths as these - 


Mahomet High School seniors, there is no 
need for despair of today’s youth. 





Dictatorship or Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
President Harry S. Truman’s presump- 
tuous action in boldly advising President 
Eisenhower to be “master in his own 
house” recalls to mind the extent to 
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which he and his predecessor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, tried to make a rubber- 
stamp out of the legislative branch of 
our Government in complete disavowal 
of the age-old doctrine of the separation 
of powers among the three branches of 
the Federal Government. 

The following timely editorial appear- 
ing in the May 10, 1954, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal aptly contrasts the differ- 
ence between the dictatorial tactics of 
the Roosevelt-Truman regimes and the 
effort being made by President Eisen- 
hower to recognize Congress as a part- 
ner in Government entitled to exercise 
its constitutionally ordained powers. 

The editorial follows: 

DICTATORSHIP OR PARTNERSHIP 


On Friday evening Secretary of State 
Dulles, speaking for President Eisenhower, 
said that in making commitments “which 
might involve the use of armed force, the 
Congress is a full partner. Only the Con- 
gress can declare war.” 

On Saturday evening former President 
Harry Truman said that the expansion of 
congressional power “raises the threat of a 
legislative dictatorship, and that’s the worst 
dictatorship in the world.” 

Mr. Truman continued: “Our Government 
cannot function properly unless the Presi- 
dent is master in his own house and unless 
the executive departments and agencies of 
the Government, including the Armed Forces, 
are responsible only to the President.” 

Between these two views of the Presidency 
lies a wide guif. And the difference between 
these two views explains much of the differ- 
ence between the administration of President 
Eisenhower and the administrations of the 
preceding 20 years. 

Presidents Truman and Roosevelt thought 
they should be able to do as they pleased, 
and any cavils from Congress or the courts 
were unwarranted interference. Mr. Roose- 
velt tried to remake the Supreme Court to 
his own liking. Mr. Truman, when he seized 
the steel industry at home and when he went 
to war in Korea, preferred to ignore the 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower, not merely in this 
matter of Indochina but in every aspect of 
his legislative program as well, has preferred 
to recognize Congress as a full partner in 
the task of governing. This is a view which 
the American public ought not only to under- 
stand but to welcome. 

There is an easy attraction in the Truman 
view, not only for Presidents themselves but 
also for the people. Governments can al- 
ways act with more dramatic decisivercss at 
the will of one man than when many minds 
must be brought together to a decision. 
Dictatorships, like those of Hitler and Stalin, 
do indeed seem to move with more purpose- 
fulness. 

But it is with good reason our President 
Was never given such broad powers, and it 
is not comforting that they have been seized. 
For they were seized, as Mr. Truman himself 
says; they are not found in article II of the 
Constitution. These powers not written into 
the Constitution, as he also says, “are the 
powers which no President can pass on to 
his successor, They go only to him who can 
take and use them.”. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman took all 
they could, and there are many peopie who 
think they used their powers well. These 
people doubtless think it is wise to prevent 
Congress from having any check upon the 
White House, from investigating the actions 
of the executive departments, from exercis- 
ing any control over the Armed Forces. 
They reason thus because the Presidents 
have wanted to do what they wanted done 
while Congress has often opposed their plans. 
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Yet even these very same people Ought to 
consider what would happen if some Pre. 
dent successfully took all these powers and 
used them in ways which they did not like, 
A President free from the restraints of Con. 
gress would be free to use his power how. 
ever he chose. 

The Eisenhower view, as expressed by him. 
self and Secretary Dulles, is a novel one for 
this generation. But it is not an encroach. 
ment upon the just powers of the Presi. 
dency nor does it pose the threat of a legige 
lative dictatorship—an absurd phrase on the 
face of it. It is rather a return to the aware. 
ness that only through a true Partnership of 
the executive and the elected legislature can 
we reach decisions that will merit the sup- 
port of the ‘whole country while preserving 
the people’s control over their own destiny, 





The Langer-Bryson Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the chairman and members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee that I have received in the 
last several weeks from churches, church 
organizations, civic clubs, and individ. 
uals from all walks of life a total of 226 
personal letters and 68 petitions bearing 
the signatures of 1,889 constituents urg- 
ing the passage of H. R. 1227 and §. 
3294, popularly known as the Bryson 
bill and the Langer bill, respectively. 

Of course, the House will not have an 
opportunity to pass upon the Langer bill 
until the Senate, where it was intro. 
duced, has acted upon it. However, it is 
similar in content and purpose to the 
Bryson bill which has been referred to 
your committee, with the provisions of 
which each Member of this House is or 
should be, familiar. For the sake of 
clarity, however, I herewith quote the 
language of the Bryson bill in its 
entirety: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawe 
ful for any distiller, brewer, vintner, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer or for the 
agent, broker, or factor of any of them, en- 
gaged in the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
cause to be transported in the mails or 
otherwise from any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia to any other State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical re- 
production advertising alcoholic beverages 
or containing the solicitation of an order 
for alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any pub- 
lisher or for the agent of any publisher to 
cause to be transported in the mails or other- 
wise from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State o 
Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical re- 
production advertising alcoholic beverages 
or containing the solicitation of an order 
for alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier or for any private carrier for hire 
to transport from any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia to any other State 
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or Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical repro- 
guction advertising alcoholic beverages or 
containing the solicitation of any order for 
alcoholic beverages. 

sec. 4. It shall be unlawful to broadcast by 
means of any radio station for which a 
license is required by any law of the United 
States, or for any person operating any such 
station, to permit the broadcasting of any 
advertisement of alcoholic beverages or the 
solicitation of am order for alcoholic 

erages. 

oy No letter, postal card, circular, or 
pamphlet of any kind containing any adver- 
tisement of alcoholic beverages or a solicita- 
tion of an order for alcoholic beverages shall 
be deposited in or carried by the mails of the 
United States, or be delivered by any post- 
master or letter carrier, when addressed or 
directed to any place in any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, at which it is by the law in force 
in the State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia at the time unlawful to advertise 
or solicit orders for such beverages. 

Sec. 6. When applied to any advertisement 
or solicitation of an order, the term “alco- 
holic beverages,” as used in this act, shall 
be construed to include any spirituous, vin- 
ous, malted, or other fermented liquor, or any 
compound containing any spirituous, vinous, 
malted, or other fermented liquor fit to use 
for beverage purposes as defined by the law 
of the State or Territory or District of Colum- 
bia into which such advertisement or solicita- 
tion of an order may be transported. The 
Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to issue annual bulletins or notices 
giving the names of the States in which it is 
unlawful to advertise or solicit orders for 
alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 7. Any person knowingly violating any 
of the provisions of this act shall be fined not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment not less than 6 months nor more 
than 1 year, or both; and for any subséquent 
offense shall be imprisoned not less than 1 
year. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been much dis- 
turbed by the growing liquor problem in 
our great Nation. Last year while the 
Congress was in recess, I was shocked to 
learn of the Defense Department direc- 
tive legalizing the sale of bottle liquor 
on military posts. On November 24, 
1953, in a speech before a joint meeting 
of the Williamson Road Lions Club and 
the Villa Heights Lions Club in Roanoke, 
Va., I made the following remarks: 


Personally and as a representative of my 
people, I indignantly protest the outrageous 
action of the Pentagon bureaucrats in legal- 
izing the bottle sale of Hquor on military 
posts. While Congress was in session, I did 
everything in my power to help block it, and 
when Congress reconvenes in January, I in- 
tend to redouble my efforts to have this in- 
sane action rescinded. 

No one offers any sound reason to justify 
it. The only excuse advanced is that our 
servicemen can buy all of the liquor they 
want off the post anyway. This is a foolish 
argument. The boys can buy all of the nar- 
cotics they want off the post, too, but that 
would not justify their sale on the posts. 
Instead of making it easier, the military au- 
thorities should be striving to make it harder 
for our fighting men to obtain intoxicating 
beverages. The great bulk of our service 
personnel are in their young, habit-forming 
years. They are away from home, lonely, out 
of touch with their parents, neighbors, and 
churches. Often they are restricted to their 
bases for weeks at a time, and with a liquor 
store next door to the PX, the pastime of 
their off-duty hours soon would be a dor- 
mitory cocktail party. 
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Entirely aside from the moral issue in- 
volved is the issue of States rights. Many 
States, like Virginia, maintain strict super- 
vision and control over the sale of liquor. 
They own and operate the retail outlets and 
make the laws with respect to buyers, price, 
resale, storage, et cetera. This new regula- 
tion would completely thwart our laws in 
Virginia. Sales to minors could be made on 
the Federal posts in utter disregard of Vir- 
ginia law. The liquor, which would be 
bought direct from the distillers, would es- 
cape State taxation in many cases. More- 
over, this cheap liquor would be an open 
invitation to bootlegging. 


I am pleased to say that after Con- 
gress reconvened in January 1954, this 
scandalous directive was countermand- 
ed, for which all thoughtful Americans, 
and more particularly those parents who 
have or later may have a son or daugh- 
an in the Armed Forces, should be grate- 

ul. 

An aroused American public, Mr. 
Speaker, is the most powerful force on 
earth. ‘These letters and petitions, I 
submit, demonstrate the development of 
a strong ground swell of public ire and 
fire which has long been smoldering in 
unvocal breasts awaiting only the spark 
which will ignite it into the unquench- 
able flame of united action. More par- 
ticularly in this dark hour of national 
and international tension and crisis, the 
security of our Nation depends upon the 
sobriety of our people. This is especially 
true of the young people who follow in 
our train. We who mold the environ- 
ment in which they are raised hold in 
our hands the seeds of their destiny. Let 
us be careful to sow good seeds and we 
may be certain that they. will fall in 
fertile ground. 

But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones * * * it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea. (Matthew 18: 6.) 


In the name of those who have so 
courageously written these letters and 
signed these petitions, I call upon this 
great committee to take this bill out of 
its pigeonhole, hold hearings and report 
it favorably to the floor where all of the 
representatives of all of the American 
people may work the composite will of 
the House upon it, 





Lay Off, Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert herewith an editorial from the Ros- 
lyn News, of Roslyn, N. Y., one of the 
outstanding weeklies in my congres- 
sional district. This editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Roslyn News on Friday, 
May 14, 1954, is concise and to the point. 
It shows real grassroots opinion. These 
weeklies are seldom given any credit for 
the wonderful job they do and I am 
happy to give some recognition, which 
they rightfully deserve: 
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Lay Orr, Mr. PresipENt 


Were we in the position of close adviser 
to President Eisenhower, we would council 
him to steer clear of ex-President Truman's 
advice that he extend the powers of the 
Presidency by saying “No” to the congres- 
sional powers of inquiry into communism in 
our Government. Mr. Truman’s famous 
extensions of executive powers were his at- 
tempt to seize the steel companies and his 
starting the Korean war without the con- 
sent of Congress. On communism in the 
executive offices his extension of power was 
to ignore the peril as a “red herring.” The 
combination of these extensions was one 
main reason for his defeat. 

No, Mr. President; just lay off Mr. Truman. 
The country has overwhelmingly rejected 
him as an American adviser, 





The Current Debate on Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the address made by Mr. John S. Cole- 
man, president of the Burroughs Corp., 
before the Delta Council annual meeting 
at Cleveland, Miss.: 

Tue Current DesaTe ON TrapE Policy 

(Address by John 8. Coleman) 


Mr. President, Governor White, ladies, and 
gentlemen, Congressman SmirH has been 
very generous to me in his words of intro- 
duction. But I would like to take this op- 
portunity to say a word about him and to 
congratulate the Congressman and Senator 
EASTLAND on their fine records in the Con- 
gress. In their consistent support of the re- 
ciprocal trade act, they have given great 
encouragemént to all who have worked for 
more liberal trade policies. And, perhaps a 
Michigander may be permitted to take note 
of their part in the final passage of that 
measure vital to the further development of 
the middlewest—the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill. By their votes in Congress, Senator 
EASTLAND and Congressman SmiIrH have well 
served both the State of Mississippi and the 
Nation. 

I am delighted to be in Mississippi and 
to have the privilege of participating in the 
annual meeting of the Delta Council. For 
those of us who come from beyond the State, 
the pleasure is twofold. There is, first, the 
opportunity to participate in a meeting with 
the unique tradition of national affairs. 
There is also, however, the opportunity of 
seeing the remarkable growth of this State. 
This is an area of change. Long famous as 
an agricultural region, it is now being trans- 
formed by industrial development. As the 
1952-1953 report of the Delta Council 
points out, over $200 million has been in- 
vested in industrial plants within Mississippi 
since the end of World War II. And, un- 
doubtedly, this is just a beginning. Missis- 
sippi is thus in a state of transition, bal- 
ancing agriculture with industry, growing 
in strength, and responding creatively to 
change. 

This vigorous spirit has long been reflected 
in these meetings. The Nation has come to 
expect from them constructive contributions 
to the discussion of public issues. And a 
speaker who is honored by your invitation 
cannot but be challenged by the high stand- 
ards his predecessors have set. I find, how- 
ever, that challenge somewhat disturbing. 
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For my subject hardly lends itself to new 
and original thought. The arguments on 
trade policy have been aired for a hundred 
years and more. And there is not a major 
idea put forward in the current debate which 
cannot be found in pamphlets and speeches 
in the days when Cobden and Bright were 
arguing in England for repeal of the corn 


laws. 
I have then no new discoveries to offer. 


At the same time I would not wish to go over 
old familiar ground, parading again argu- 
ments which have so often been heard. And, 
indeed, it is not necessary. There is hardly 
a reputable economist who does not reject 
the idea that a nation prospers by shutting 
off foreign goods. Equally there is hardly a 
student of this problem who does not affirm 
the advantages of the freest possible ex- 
change of goods and services across our bor- 
ders. Here in Mississippi you need no proof 
of this. I would hesitate before reading a 
lesson in trade to those who are growing 
cotton for the markets of the world. But 
there is something else I can do this after- 
noon. To men who have such a great stake 
in the outcome I can, as one participant, 
report on the current debate on trade policy. 
And that is what I propose to do in the time 
allotted to me. 

About a year ago at a time when the poli- 
cies of the new administration were still in 
process of formation a bill was promoted in 
the House of Representatives which would 
have restricted severely the imports into the 
United States of residual fuel oil, crude 
petroleum, and other items. In addition, by 
the conditions it imposed it would have 
made very difficult further tariff reductions 
of any kind. The effect of that bill on im- 
ports, both immediately and potentially, 
would have been severe. By consequence, 
many exporters would have found their for- 
eign markets restricted, for to the extent that 
their customers abroad could no longer earn 
dollars by selling their products here, Amer- 
ican exports would have been reduced. But 
this was not the most serious aspect of this 
bill. Its dangers were more fully evident 
when the thinking it represented was set 
against the new international responsibili- 
ties of the United States. 


At the very time when the United States 
was undertaking to draw the free world to- 
gether in unity of purpose against Soviet 
expansion, the Congress almost gave its ap- 
proval to a bill of economic isolationism. 
There is no doubt where the support for this 
measure came. It came not just from the 
men who sponsored it in the Congress. Be- 
hind them were a number of business groups 
which would benefit from the restrictions 
the bill proposed. It was clear then that if 
other businessmen, and they are the ma- 
jority, did not arouse themselves, the issue 
would go by default, and businessmen in 
general would be blamed for the application 
of policies contrary to the economic inter- 
ests of the great mass of our people. And 
that, gentlemen, was the genesis of the com- 
mittee for a national trade policy, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman. 

In the past few months the debate has 
gone forward at times with some heat. And 
at times some of our friends have urged us 
to answer heated charges with equally strong 
retorts. I hope, however, and I believe that 
we have avoided this temptation. We are 
not interested in whipping up a controversy 
among the businessmen of this country. On 
both sides of this trade issue are men sin- 
cere in their views who are presenting, as 
is their right, those views to the Nation. 
Never before, perhaps, have businessmen 
given so much time to the discussion of 
public issues and this, I believe, is a healthy 
state of affairs. Responsibility for partici- 
pation in national affairs cannot be delegated 
by any citizen, least of all by those who 
play such a large part in the management of 
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the economic resources of the Nation. 
Whatever views are expressed, whatever the 
outcome of the debate, I welcome business 
participation in the process of national 
decision. 

But what will be the outcome of this de- 
bate? Much has happened in the past year. 
The voices which have always argued for 
greater protection are now balanced by other 
voices. And the old arguments no longer 
circulate freely without contradiction. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the major development 
has been the report of the Randall Com- 
mission. I believe this document will come 
to be regarded as a watershed in the devel- 
opment of United States foreign economic 
policy. There have been other reports and 
their conclusions undoubtedly go further in 
the right direction. It was not, however, 
Mr. Randall’s purpose to write a document 
which would restate conclusions economi- 
cally sound but politically impractical. His 
purpose was in a sense less ambitious, 
though in another sense more difficult. He 
wished to find an enlightened policy on 
which the great majority of Americans 
might agree. 

Before the Randall Commission began its 
deliberations, the President said to its mem- 
bers, “I commend to you an attitude both 
realistic and bold. Above all, I urge you 
to follow one guiding principle; what is best 
in the national interest.” And it was in 
this spirit that the Commission worked. 
The President committed the problem of 
trade policy to the process of democratic 
decision. He had faith that a cross-section 
of Americans could reach agreement on what 
was in the national interest. His faith 
proved justified. Much publicity has been 
given to the dissenting voices in the Com- 
mission’s report. But this is to miss its 
significance. The dissents were not the 
story; the real story was in the wide area 
of agreement. Despite originally conflicting 
points of view, the Commission was able to 
formulate a series of practical recommenda- 
tions on the central issues. 

As you know, the Commission recom- 
mended the President’s power to negotiate 
trade agreements under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be extended for not less 
than 3 years. They recommended, too, that 
the President be given additional power to 
cut tariffs a total of 15 percent during those 
3 years. They recommended the waiving of 
the Buy American requirements on Federal 
purchases where bidders from other nations 
treat our bidders on an equal basis with their 
own nationals. And they urged that further 
steps be taken toward the simplification of 
customs procedures. These and other rec- 
ommendations made by the Randall Com- 
mission have now been made a part of the 
policy of the administration. 


The impelling reasons for a liberal trade 
policy have been set down by the President 
in his message to Congress. “For our own 
economic growth we must have continuously 
expanding world markets; for our security 
we require that our allies become econom- 
ically strong. Expanding trade is the only 
adequate solution for these two pressing 
problems confronting our country.” Thus, 
our own domestic interest and the interest 
we have abroad in the solidarity of the free 
world—both these factors point to the neces- 
sity of a higher level of international trade. 
And what is the alternative? It is a reduc- 
tion of exports. Economic aid has been cut, 
as indeed it should. And eventually mili- 
tary aid will also be cut. When those dol- 
lars are no longer available to our friends 
they have no alternative but to reduce their 
purchases from us. Trade is important for 
our allies; it is also important for us. Con- 
ceived as a whole, the President's program 
consists of four major parts and each re- 
quires the other: Aid, which we wish to cur- 
tail; investment, which we wish to encour- 
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age; convertibility, which we wish to facij; 
tate; and trade, which we wish to expand, 

Against this program some objecting Voices 
are being raised. The United States, it is 
said, for example, has had a protective sys- 
tem. The United States has a high standarq 
of living. Therefore, the high standarg ot 
living is due to trade barriers. Not this con. 
clusion, however, but precisely the opposite 
must be drawn from our American system. 
Not the existence but the absence of restric. 
tions has been the source of our strength, 
Our high standard of living is due not t, 
protection. It is due to the fact that we 
have rich resources within a continental 
area through the length and breadth of 
which free trade is practiced. 

Again it is said many industries wil! pe 
injured, that there will be widespread un. 
employment. The Randall Commission's 
staff papers, however, show that the Possi- 
bility of unemployment is greatly exagger. 
ated. Moreover, if injury is an argument 
for a tariff, injury is also an argument 
against a tariff. The question is, who is to 
be injured—the protected industry or the 
export industry. I need not remind this 
audience that one-third of our wheat, 49 
percent of our cotton and rice, and one. 
fourth of our tobacco have been exported in 
recent years. Over 4 million American work. 
ers directly depend on international trade 
for employment. If injury be the issue 
then, by the fact that they employ more 
workers, the export industries may claim 
prior consideration. Indeed, on this point 
it is not difficult to show that these indus. 
tries are in fact the highest in the American 
scale, highest in productivity, highest in 
wages, and highest in number of employees, 
These are the industries, in short, whose 
expansion will contribute most to a rising 
standard of living for all Americans. 


Yet me make it clear that those who are 
proposing freer trade are not free traders, 
We are not proposing drastic changes. We 
are only arguing for a continuation of a 
trend which has proceeded for over 20 years, 
Certainly, some adjustments will have to be 
made. But is this new for America? On the 
contrary, change is at the root of our dynam- 
ic way of life. If we had sought to avoid 
adjustments or even dislocations, we would 
have had neither automobiles, nor television, 
nor air travel, nor any new product or 
service which has displaced another in the 
market. And by the same token, in order to 
protect northern interests, we would seck 
to prevent industry from moving to the 
South where so much opportunity for devel- 
opment awaits enterprising Americans. But, 
if we will not run the risks of change, neither 
will we reap its rewards. 

Around us we are hearing voices of fear, 
fear of depression, fear of change, doubt as to 
our business ingenuity. Great and growing 
industries speak nervously of competition. 
And advocates of the American way see no 
incongruity in seeking shelter from their 
Government. Is this, we may well ask our- 
selves, the country of free enterprise? Do the 
American people believe in individual initia- 
tive? Are we who have preached the gospel 
of competition for so many years now to re- 
veal ourselves as hypocrites? God knows, we 
cannot expect the world to follow us unless 
we first lead. As a businessman and as 4 
citizen I reject any effort to Jimit the hori- 
zons of American enterprise to our own 
shores. I reject the view that presents our 
economy as strong enough for the imitation 
of the world, but too weak to meet the world’s 
competition. 

But what, it may be asked, of our defense 
needs? It is often argued that we must 
maintain some industries or skills as a part 
of our military potential. And who can deny 
the truth of this argument? The question is, 
however, what industries are vital to defense, 
what products of those industries are vital, 
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what skills and in what degree? No one 
would recommend & trade program, least of 
a former commanding general, which 
would fail to take into account matters 
essential to the safety of the Republic. But 
who is to determine these highly technical 

ints? Surely not the interested parties. 
Las all means let us do everything essential 
os our defense, but the National Security 
Council, or some such agency, not the or- 

anizations who will benefit, is the appro- 
are body to determine our military needs. 

It may be that we must assist some indus- 
tries to stay in business a part of our defense 
structures. But, ts the tariff the best way to 
assist them? The tariff is nothing more or 
jess than & sales tax paid by the consumer 
through the retailer. In this way an invisible 
subsidy is paid by the consumer to particu- 
Jar industries. But for this subsidy no ac- 
counting is required and no specific perform- 
ance. If it is agreed that certain industries 
must be assisted, then I submit that the citi- 
zen has the right to know just how much 
that assistance is costing him and what he 
is getting for his money. If assistance is to 
be given, then let it be a direct and visible 
subsidy rather than a hidden sales tax in the 
form of a tariff. 

This defense argument has, however, an- 
other side. The central purpose of our for- 
eign-trade policy is to build a community of 
democratic nations. We need strong allies, 
able to support adequate defense forces, with 
progressive, viable economies, and, above all, 
able to counteract the internal threat of 
communism by the decisive arguments of 
rising standards of living. Yet the econo- 
mies of our allies are, in many cases, still 
only precariously balanced. They have made 
progress, but their situation still remains 
unsatisfactory. It is clear they would find 
it difficult to meet either a significant reces- 
sion here, or the new burdens that would 
arise from a graver international crisis. No 
one believes that the further removal of 
American trade restrictions would be a 
panacea for all their ills. Such a policy 
would permit them, however, to earn more 
dollars. It would do something to strengthen 
their economies and thus their ability to 
contribute to the common cause of the free 
world, 

The great debate of our generation has 
been between those who affirmed and those 
who denied the need for positive American 
action in building a community of free na- 
tions. The outcome of that debate is no 
longer in doubt. The Atlantic community 
exists. And the test of its existence is the 
way in which we act. Our troops in Great 
Britain and on the continent, our ships in the 
Mediterranean, our air bases in North Africa, 
are proof enough that the affairs of the 
United States and Europe are inextricably 
joined. The people of Western Europe recog- 
nize that they live in our shadow. But the 
corollary is also true. Two world wars and 
the contemporary struggle with the Soviet 
Union have taught us that we live in 
the shadow of European events. They 
have taught us that security is indivisible 
and that in strengthening our allies we 
strengthen ourselves. We know these things, 
and militarily we are acting on this knowl- 
edge. Surely it is only common sense to 
pursue economic policies which also reflect 
our common destiny. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, there the 
issue stands. The President has sent his 
legislative recommendations to the Congress. 
We elected this man to the heavy responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency. We placed upon 
him staggering burdens. However we voted, 
whatever our party, he now asks for our 
assistance in implementing his trade pro- 
gram. He has asked for our support, and 
I believe he deserves it. The matter is now 
before our Congressmen, but they can speak 
for you only if you will tell them where 
you stand, 
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Is Doubt the Enemy a Graduate Faces? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Is Doubt the Enemy a Graduate 
Faces?” which appeared in the May 14, 
1954, issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

We know that the young hopefuls 
graduating from the state schools of the 
Soviet Union are in every respect grad- 
uating. This is no commencement for 
these young people but the culmination 
of a period of incubation and training to 
fit them into the mold of the Communist 
world. They are finished products and 
a blueprint has been made of their lives 
for them. They have no decisions to 
make and their highest ambition can 
only be utter and absolute conformity. 
All instruments of public opinion such as 
music, education, and the movies are un- 
der government direction and control. 
They have no bill of rights guarantee- 
ing to them their right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Only God 
can help any of them who try to enlarge 
or break the mold by expressing any new 
or anti-Communist thought whether it 
is tried through teaching, the press, or 
any of the arts. 

The thousands of young Americans 
graduating from our schools and colleges 
would under no circumstances trade the 
uncertainty of their future careers for 
the deadly certainty that awaits their 
young contemporaries in the Soviet 
Union. Here we have a liberal Consti- 
tution and a Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
to our young people their right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Our young people should have no fear of 
ideas and realize that our Founding 
Fathers made freedom to think, to 
speak, to exchange ideas the very core of 
our Bill of Rights and the basis of the 
Government of the Republic. They 
should have no fear of being classed as 
liberals and should not be accused of be- 
ing Communists just because they are 
concerned about our liberties, oppose re- 
ligious prejudice, work for more effective 
labor unions or cultural exchange with 
foreign countries... They should under- 
stand fear of communism is causing us 
to confuse treason with dissent, and that 
it is leading us to abhor deviation of any 
kind. Regardless of the fact that a great 
many of our leaders are being frightened 





‘into reluctant conformity, our young 


graduates should take a stand for the 
rights of the unregimented mind not 
only for a desire for knowledge but for 
liberty of thought and speech as a right 
on which every person should be able to 
depend. We as Members of Congress, 
our schools, our courts, the press, our 
churches should be ever vigilant and 
assume the task of eliminating ignor- 
ance, thereby granting unto our young 
graduates proper conditions for the free 
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movement of life, thought, speech, and 
a true affection for our country and its 
institutions. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

Is Doust THe ENemy a Grapuate Faces? 


Many thousands of young Americans will 
soon be graduating from school or college. 
With appropriate oratory, they will be 
— upon the often troubled seas of 

e. 

At this same time of year, other thousands 
of young hopefuls will get their diplomas 
from the state schools of the Soviet Union, 
but they will emerge into no world of per- 
sonal doubt. Their jobs and future careers 
will be assigned to them by the state. 

Such assignments leave nothing to the 
choice of the individual. An official com- 
mittee makes all the decisions. Each young 
man or woman is directed to the area and 
the job where his training can be most use- 
ful to the state. This may mean the assign- 
ment of a Moscow youth to a village in far 
Siberia. Only the lucky few are allowed to 
stay with their families in their own home 
towns. 

As a proof that human nature still func- 
tions under even the tightest of Soviet con- 
trols, there is a crop of scandals about this 
time every year. The newspapers report 
with shocked disapproval that certain par- 
ents have tried to get special consideration 
for their children. 

It is a criminal act to question the com- 
mittee’s decision. It is also a criminal act 
for any worker to leave his job at any time 
without official permission. Thus the young 
graduate’s assignment is likely to be a sen- 
tence for life. 

Some young Americans may feel that they 
are stepping out of the shelter of the class- 
room into a very uncertain world. Some 
may feel, perhaps, that life owes them a liv- 
ing, and a pretty good one at that. It would 
be a rare American graduate, however, who 
would trade the uncertainty of his future 
career for the deadly certainty that awaits 
his young contemporaries in the Soviet 
Union. 





Our Congressman-Author 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the House ought to be apprised of 
the fact that we have a famous 
Congressman-author in our midst and 
I refer to our colleague, the Honorable 
Frank E. Situ, of Mississippi, who re- 
cently has written a book entitled “The 
Yazoo River,” which has received very 
favorable reviews, one of which is by Mr. 
Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 11, 1954, and I insert it 
herewith. - 

Belated congratulations are due to Mr. 
SmiTH. May he always be as successful. 
The review follows: 

Boox Review 
(By Lewis Gannett) 
THE YAZOO RIVER, BY FRANK E. SMITH; 
RINEHART, 362 PAGES, $4 

The Yazoo is the 47th volume in the 
Rivers of America sr~ies, and it is written by 
a Congressman—two items which must es- 
tablish some kind of record. The Congress- 
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man, as you might expect, is an easy story- 
teller; but he is no romantic. His picture 
of his delta country is sternly realistic, pri- 
marily concerned with high water and levees, 
schools and hospitals, mechanical cotton 
pickers and tractors. 

Delta country 


When Mississippians talk about the delta 
country, they usually leave Yankees con- 
fused. Delta to them does not mean the 
swampy region below New Orleans but the 
Yazoo delta, the region which David Cohn 
once defined as beginning in the lobby of the 
Peabody Hotel at Memphis and ending on 
Catfish Row in Vicksburg. It’s an area with 
soil so rich that they used to say, Mr. SmirH 
tells us, that a man planting corn had to 
step lively so that the shoots wouldn’t tear 
his pants. It was timbered swamp terri- 
tory, known as the wilderness until after 
the Civil War; the delta is a postbellum, 
cotton-boom phrase. 

It is rich literary and political territory, 
too. William Faulkner lives in a county 
bounded by two of the Yazoo’s tributaries, 
one of which used to be called the Yockin- 
apatapha, which is interesting for those who 
try to bound the imaginary Yoknapatawpha 
County of Mr. Faulkner’s novels. Stark 
Young was born on another Yazoo tributary, 
though the country he romanticized in So 
Red the Rose was down south near Natchez. 
The delta didn’t have many stately man- 
sions; it couldn't, because of its periodic 
high waters. But from its dog-trot cabins 
and homes came such characters as the great 
Senator John Sharp Williams and the rant- 
ing Vardaman, as Casey Jones of ballad fame 
and W. C. Handy, the Negro bandmaster who 
made the blues famous—and Congressman- 
author Frank E. SMITH. 

The storied past 


One of the stateliest delta mansions is Mal- 
maison, built for Greenwood Leflore, the last 
Choctaw chieftain, in 1854, and still the 
showplace of the Greenwood region. Leflore 
had negotiated the treaty which ended the 
Choctaw empire in Mississippi, and sworn an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. He 
had prospered as a cotton-grower and sat in 
the State Senate. When the War Between 
the States came, he refused te recognize se- 
cession, and such was his prestige that he sat 
the war out at Malmaison, never permitting 
Confederate money to be brought into his 
home. When a Confederate general sent his 
orderly to ask for lodging, Leflore replied: 
“Tell the general that I will entertain him as 
an esteemed old friend, but, it must be un- 
derstood, not as a Confederate soldier.” 

John Sharp Williams, “the last of the 
planter-statesmen,” is another of Mr. Smrrn’s 
heroes. He was famous alike for his wit, his 
devotion to the League of Nations, and his 
alcoholic content. Senator Heflin, of Ala- 
bama, once challenged Williams in a sena- 
torial debate. “At any rate,” said Heflin, “I 
always come into the Senate Chamber in full 
possession of my faculties.” “What differ- 
ence does that make?” retorted the proud old 
Senator from Mississippi. 


Dramatic present 


But Congressman Smtrn’s chief interest is 
in the changing basis of life in the delta, 
especially the recent and coming changes. 
The delta used to be the classic share-cropper, 
hookworm, and malaria region. Never have I 
read a clearer exposition of ‘the growth and 
decline of sh than this book 
offers. As for malaria, Mr. Smith notes: 
65,271 cases, and 477 deaths in 1920; 9 cases, 


1 
no deaths in 1951. It's gone. So, almost, is 
venereal disease. 

When the Rust brothers demonstrated 
their mechanical cotton-picker, in the delta, 
in 1933, there was olarm lest it “displace 
labor” and create a new landless proletariat. 
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The delta farms have a shortage of labor to- 
day, Mr. Sirs tells us, and he tells us why. 
They still haven't altogether solved high wa- 
ter, but they are diversifying crops, planting 
rice instead of cotton, grazing cows; in some 
erstwhile flood areas, they are actually pump- 
ing water for irrigation? And it was the 
white planters of the delta council who sold 
the State legislature on the need for a new 
Negro college. 

Farmers-owners don’t want illiterate hoe- 
hands any more, we learn; they need trained 
men to operate their tractors. That is why, 
as Mr. SMITH sees it, the delta didn't need to 
be prodded by the United States Supreme 
Court to wake up to the need for Negro edu- 
cation. There may be chapters of the story 
that he misses, but there is an up-and-com- 
ing, look-into-the-future note about his pic- 
ture of a Southern region that is different 
from most of the “river” books and from the 
traditions of legislative oratory. 


Decline in Stocks of Dairy Products During 
Month of April 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
released figures on purchases and sales 
of dairy products for the month of April 
1954, which show an encouraging drop 
in stocks on hand. 


Purchases: 
1952-53 (Apr. 1, 1952-Mar. 31, 1953) 
1953-54 (Apr. 1, 1953-Mar. 31, 1954) 
1954-55 (Apr. 1, 1954—-Apr. 30, 1954) 


1 Other uses include butter sal 


Following are the purchases of daify prod- 
ucts by months under the dairy price-sup- 
port program during the 1953-54 marketing 
year which ended on March 31, 1954: 
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sale, cocoa butter substitute 
conversion of butter into butter oil for U. N., and nonfat dry milk sa 
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It will be remembered that the sup. 
port level on dairy products under ex. 
isting law is required to reflect Changes 
in supply. A continuation of the trenq 
here indicated would suggest eventual 
improvement in prices. 


Believing that the figures are of para. 
mount interest to the entire dairy ingys. 
try, ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement by the Department of Agricy}. 
ture printed in the Appendix of the 
TRECORD. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 11, 1954. 

Purchases during April 1954 amounted to 
14,834,214 pounds of butter, 9,818,054 pounds 
of cheddar cheese, and: 41,601,764 pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. In April 1953, purchases 
amounted to 25,155,588 pounds of butter, 
27,123,489 pounds of cheese, and 46,214,609 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Commercial sales of cheese and butter, 
particularly of cheese, were very heavy in 
April 1954. These sales amounted to 93,430. 
569 pounds of cheese and 6,276,134 potnds 
of butter. Other uses accounted for 7,521,126 
pounds of butter, 6,755,793 pounds of cheese, 
and 48,135,822 pounds of nonfat dry milk 
leaving the USDA inventory. These latter 
uses were largely section 32 distribution for 
school-lunch use and to other domestic out- 
lets, section 416 donations chiefly for human 
feeding abroad, and noncommercial export 
sales for welfare feeding. 


Following are purchases and uses through 
April under the 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 
dairy-support programs and estimated quan- 
tities on hand April 1, 1954: 


Cheddar 


Nonfat dry- 
cheese 


milk solids 


Pounds 

143, 348, 182 

380, 383, 620 
14, 834, 214 


Pounds 
75, 236, 130 
455, 864, 174 
9, 818, 054 


Pounds 


155, 565, 171 
385, 353, 187 


butter sales to the Veterans’ Administration, 
for animal feed and donations for research, 


A British Appraisal of Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edito- 
rial entitled “‘The Americans: A British 
Appraisal,” published in the Manchester 
(England) Guardian, and recently re 
printed in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. I particularly commend 
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this editorial to the attention of Sena- 
tors, because I believe they will derive 
some satisfaction from the point of view 
of our friends in Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THe AMERICANS: A BririsH APPRAISAL 


There is a story of the American Senator 
who had been dozing before a rollcall vote, 
and when his name was called he stood up 
and shouted in a clear. voice, “Not guilty.” 
perhaps some of the Senators have a good 
deal on their consciences: They certainly 
should have. But may they (and their con- 
stituents) not have legitimate ground for 
feeling that all America’s hard work in the 
interests of the outside world earns her little 
or no appreciation? 

May they not ask themselves whether it Is 
really worth trying to help foreigners thou- 
sands of miles away when all they get in 
return is a hearty kicking? One wonders— 
especially when one sees figures such as the 
News Chronicle- provided in last week's 
Gallup poll. They show that 40 percent of 
the people answering in Britain disapproved 
of the role now being played by the United 
States in world affairs, 37 percent approved, 
and 23 percent were uncertain. 

If one thinks in broad terms of the role 
played by the United States in world affairs 
since the war three things stand out. 


First, the United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace in 
the world. Secondly, America remains the 
foremost country in the world, whose ideal, 
in the words of its own Constitution, is to 
“promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Thirdly, the United States has 
done more than any country in the world to 
help others and secure their health, pros- 
perity, and welfare. 

Proof of the first point les in American 
help whfch saved Greece from falling to re- 
bellion, in the swift reaction to the Berlin 
blockade and the saving of that city from 
being strangled by Communist pressure, in 
the guaranty given through the North At- 
lantic Treaty to Western Europe and the 
backing of that guaranty with the troops 
and aircraft now stationed tn Europe, and in 
the American resistance to aggression in 
Korea. 

The list is dull through familiarity. But 
is it not sometimes forgotten? And do we 
not sometimes too easily assume that be- 
cause the United States did these things she 
was bound to do them anyway? The as- 
sumption is false. It would have been easy 
for all the Kennicotts to retire to their 
gopher prairies, as they did after the First 
World War, and there forget about all the 
torments and troubles in the distant con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. Or it would 
have been easy for America to take the 
MacArthur line, and go it alone. But she 
did neither of these things. She has sought 
conscientiously—if at times rather impa- 
tiently—to do her duty in the world and to 
stand by her friends and allies. 

If they forget it they will do so at their 
own peril. There ig a real risk that the 
apathy, ingratitude, and unthinking criti- 
cism of other countries will turn Americans 
inward again upon themselves. They are 
disillusioned because so often the presence 
of American troops in Germany and France 
and other foreign places is treated as ° it 
Were solely a policy of American self-inv.. -st. 

They are disillusioned because the Amer- 
icans in Korea were left to fight almost the 
whole war on behalf of the United Nations, 
Unsupported by other members. (It will be 


hard for any American administration again 
to intervene on behalf of others, as Presi- 


dent Eisenhower has disccvered over Indo- 
china.) 
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They are disillusioned because the world 
seems to think that the Marshall plan and 
point 4 were merely designed to give Amer- 
ica control of new markets. (As a result 
there is strong resistance now to any fur- 
ther programs of foreign aid, however urg- 
ent the need.) They are disillusioned be- 
cause they set out after the war to help 
the world to its feet, and yet nobody seems 
to like them. 

One day they may take the critics at 
their word and go home, back to America 
and back to isolation. That would be a 
catastrophic day for Western Europe and 
many other places where liberty still mat- 
ters. Let us hope it does not come: and 
let us be careful not to hasten its arrival. 
There are many valid grounds for criticiz- 
ing American policy and American methods. 
There are valid grounds, too, for alarm over 
the apparent tarnishing of America’s own 
ideals. But the broad soundness, honesty of 
purpose, and worth of the role America has 
been playing in world affairs ought not to be 
in doubt. 





The Lesson of Dien Bien Phu 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “The Lesson of Dien Bien Phu,” 
which appeared in the May 12, 1954, issue 
of the Owensboro Messenger of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THe Lesson or Dien BIEN PHU 


The French are a proud people. They have 
a great military history. That it was tar- 
nished in the last World War makes them 
the more determined to recover its glory. 

The fall of Dien Bien Phu may turn out 
to be a greater calamity to the Communists 
than to the French. The heroic defenders 
of the doomed fortress who gave their lives 
through almost 2 months of superhuman 
efforts against a foe that outnumbered and 
outgunned them in an untenable position, 
have fired the French martial spirit as noth- 
ing had since the stand at Verdun, to which 
it has been compared. 

Dien Bien Phu may be for the French and 
Vietnamese what Corregidor was to the 
Americans and Philippines, who did come 
back and did mop out the invaders who over- 
ran it. 

Nor is the wave of aroused anger limited to 
France. It crossed the Atlantic and brought 
an emergency session of the National Secu- 
rity Council in Washington. It even touched 
London, whose refusal to join united action 
before Geneva delayed united action that 
might have been taken for its relief. 

A handful of men and one woman, isolated 
on an errand of mercy and who remained 
with the wounded and dying to the end, have 


electrified the world and recalled it to the’ 


grave danger that threatens freemen. While 
our eyes and ears have been riveted on a 
shameful brush fire in Washington, an ex- 
plosion halfway around the world all but 
escaped our notice, until it blew up in our 
faces. It should recall us all to the main 
fight, the fight against Communist aggres- 
sion the world over, that is driving relent- 
lessly to its goal of world conquest. Ours 
must be the stamina, the will, and the fight 
of the men of Dien Bien Phu if the Red 
hordes are to be kept within their own 
bounds to stay. 
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Services of Senator Wiley in Connection 
With Enactment of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see that a great many of 
the newspapers of Wisconsin commended 
the great contributions made by our col- 
league the senior Senator from the 
Badger State [Mr. WitEy] in achieving 
the passage of the Wiley bill, S. 2150, to 
complete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

I send now to the desk a series of ex- 
cerpts from several representative edi- 
torials and I ask unanimous consent 
that these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
May 10, 1954] 


A Vicrory ror WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin and the Midwest won what we 
believe is an important economic victory 
last week with passage of the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. It should go to President Eisen- 
hower, who favors it, soon. 

This State also can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, 
who have fought for the seaway for more 
than 20 years. 

In that category must be included Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Gov. Walter Kohler, and 
the entire State congressional delegation. 

It was WILEY, perhaps more than any other 
individual, who kept the seaway issue alive 
during its darkest days. 

In addition, every major community in 
Wisconsin has had its mayors, councilmen, 
and business groups who have plugged for 
the plan in season and out until they wore 
down the opposition of eastern port cities 
and rail and coal interests which were its 
chief attackers. 

Construction of the deeper waterway to 
America’s interior, we predict, will mean a 
brighter future for us all. 


ee 


[From the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
of May 12, 1954] 


WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 


Terminating a long and often discourag- 
ing fight, proponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway have won final congressional approv- 
al for joint United States-Canadian develop- 
ment of the project which means so much 
to the future economy of this Great Lakes 
region. 

Every President since Woodrow Wilson has 
advocated the development of a deep water- 
way linking the lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean, via the St. Lawrence River. But leg- 
islation to bring this about encountered re- 
peated rebuffs from Congress, until the cur- 
rent session. 

Passage of the enabling legislation last 
week represents a distinct achievement for 
the Eisenhower administration, one of the 
biggest single accomplishments since the Re- 
publicans returned to power after 20 years 
as a minority party. During his campaign 
Mr. Eisenhower went on record in support 
of the seaway, and since taking office he has 
used his influence to break down congres- 
sional opposition and win favorable action. 
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Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation to final enactment was Senator 
ALEXANDER Witrey. He led the fight in a 
manner which gained for him the admira- 
tion and respect of all his colleagues, Repub- 
lican and Democrat alike, regardless of 
whether they favored or opposed the proj- 
ect. He deserves a great part of the credit 
for bringing the seaway close to realization. 
Wisconsin should be proud to acknowledge 
his splendid work and thank him for it. 


We are happy to note that seventh district 
Republicans, in their caucus at Clintonville 
Sunday, made amends for some of the past 
affronts to Senator Wier by acknowledging 
that he has worked “long and tirelessly 
against formidable opposition” to win ap- 
proval of the seaway legislation. Better late 
than never, we presume. 

We suspect that Senator Wiry may feel 
that some of the most formidable opposition 
he has faced, in his efforts to be a true spokes- 
man and leader for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, has come from his own fellow 
Republicans in Wisconsin. 

Too few of them seem to comprehend 
that the party’s national stewardship is on 
trial, and that its best hope of success rests 
with those who, like WILEY, are loyally de- 
voted to the administration and its program. 


_— 


[From the La Crosse Tribune of May 6, 1954] 


For his leadership in winning Senate ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence seaway alone, 
Senator Wriey is deserving of the plaudits 
of this State, and most of all by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

From his position as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee he has been 
outspoken in his support of President Eisen- 
hower all down the line. The respect he has 
earned from his Republican colleagues in 
the Senate as a result is as enduring as are 
his achievements. 

~ * . s 


Whatever support and commendation flows 
to President Eisenhower for his position in 
international affairs—and properly-a great 
deal has from Republican sources—must in 
all fairness inure to Senator Wizey as well. 


[From the Eau Claire Leader-Telegram of 
May 9, 1954] 
Sr. Lawrence Seaway Gets UNiTep STATES 
BaCKING 


A 35-year fight on the part of advocates 
of a St. Lawrence Waterway resulted in vic- 
tory when the House of Representatives 
voted approval of United States participation 
in construction of a seaway that will per- 
mit oceangoing steamers to unload cargoes 
in Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

The Senate passed a similar bill Janu- 
ary 20. 

Four times previously the Senate turned 
down a more comprehensive seaway project 
which involved power facilities and deeper 
channels as far as Duluth, Minn. 

This was the first time a seaway plan ever 
got to a vote in the House but in 1951 the 
House tabled @ seaway measure. 

Every President from Warren G. Harding 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower supported St. Law- 
rence seaway legislation and the project was 
made a plank in party platforms by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

A long line of Wisconsin governors have 
advocated and worked for seaway legisla- 
tion as have Wisconsin Representatives in 


Congress. 

Senator ALEXANDER Writer, of Chippewa 
Palls, has been in the forefront of seaway 
battles during his three terms as United 
States Senator and it is fitting that the 


legislation finally passed bears his name— 


the Wiley-Dondero bill. Wier led the fight 
in the Senate and Representative DonpERo, 
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Michigan Republican, was floor manager of 
proseaway forces in the House. 

Wisconsin legislatures have memorialized 
Congress time after time on behalf of sea- 
way legislation and a deep-water commis- 
sion has been functioning as a part of the 
State government since 1919, organizing 
sentiment for the seaway and lobbying in 
Washington. 

Two years ago Governor Kohler set up a 
special commission to accentuate the Wis- 
consin campaign for the seaway and he has 
worked diligently for final success. 

However, chief credit for favorable action 
by Congress on the waterway must be given 
to Canada. The Dominion, after waiting 
patiently for the United States to cooperate 
in an ocean-to-lakes project, decided to go 
ahead with the seaway alone. 

Canada adopted necessary legislation and 
negotiated a power agreement with New 
York State. It was prepared to proceed at 
once and passage of the Wiley-Dondero meas- 
ure was not received with enthusiasm in the 
Canadian capital. Apparently our northern 
neighbors were not only prepared to build 
the seaway alone but would prefer it that 
way. They could set then the rates and 
collect the tolls. 

Behind Canada’s determination to build 
the waterway is the problem of transporting 
iron ore from the new ore fields in Labrador 
to steel mills on the Great Lakes. This ore 
can only mean wealth to Canada if it can 
be economically moved to market. A sea- 
way will make this possible. 

American steel companies became inter- 
ested and in recent years shifted their 
active support to seaway legislation. 

President Eisenhower pressed for seaway 
construction as a national defense measure 
and won considerable support because of the 
importance of iron in fighting a war. It is 
no secret that the high grade iron ore in 
the Mesabi Range of northern Minnesota 
is nearing exhaustion after being the main 
source of supply in two world wars. New 
sources must be found and Labrador offers 
the richest supply. 

For Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, 
chief advocates of the inland waterway, the 
complete battle is not yet won. Put indi- 
cations are that it will be. A supplemental 
all-United States project for deeping chan- 
nels into Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Su- 
perior must be approved by Congress be- 
fore ocean-going ships can dock at Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, or other important ports 
on the larger of the Great Lakes. 





The Honorable Charles R. Howell Pro- 
poses Campaign Ethics Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HoweE1], who is 
Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate from New Jersey, has pro- 
posed to his opponent a code of campaign 
ethics for the New Jersey senatorial 
campaign. 

Representative HowELL’s code of cam- 
paign ethics has received nationwide at- 
tention. Recently the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, in commenting editorial on this code, 
has called it an admirable goal to work 
toward. The Milwaukee Journal is 








Be 
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somewhat pessimistic about the fy. 
scale adoption of such a code of cam. 
paign ethics at this time, but comments. 
Ours will be a better democracy whe, 
we do. 

We owe a debt to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. HOWELL] for his efforts 
to raise to a higher level our Politica] 
campaigning. I say that what is good 
for New Jersey is also good for Wisconsin, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the full editorial entitle 
“A No-Name-Calling Campaign,” which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
May 11, 1954: 


A No-NaME-CaLLING Campaicn? 


Can you imagine a big political campaign 
in present-day America in which there woulq 
be no name calling or rabble rousing? 4 
candidate for the United States Senate in 
New Jersey has made such @ proposal to his 
opponent. His code of campaign ethics, as 
reported by the Democratic Digest, recom. 
mends to the opponent: 

That we campaign on the issues and con. 
fine ourselves to an intelligent presentation 
of viewpoints on national public policy. 

That we refrain from unfounded attacks 
against the personal honesty, loyalty, anq 
integrity of the other. 

That we appeal to the rationality of New 
Jersey voters rather than to hate, fear, sus. 
picion, and meanness. 

That we do not exploit international js. 
sues involving our country’s welfare on the 
basis of extreme partisanship, and we adhere 
as much as possible to a bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy. 

The author of this code is Representative 
CHARLES HOWELL, Democratic candidate for 
the Senate. His opponent is former Con- 
gressman Clifford Case, the Republican nom- 
inee, Explaining the reason for his code, 
HowEeELL wrote to Case: 

“Too often one side wages a war of exter- 
mination against the other, filling the air 
with indiscriminate charges of sadism, dis- 
loyalty, and treason. The purpose of a po- 
litical campaign is to present the voters with 
a choice between individual representatives 
and alternative plans for public policy.” 

We are not optimistic enough to believe 
that the Howell code will be adopted in New 
Jersey or anywhere else, not for a while, at 
least. That doesn’t mean it isn’t a worthy 
code. We just don’t consider the American 
people politically mature enough to demand 
that politicians follow such a code. And 
most politicians are not courageous or prin- 
cipled enough to adopt it on their own. 

Like so many codes, it is an admirable 
goal to work toward. Maybe some happy day 
we can attain it. Ours will be a better de- 
mocracy when we do. 





Responsibility of Committee Members 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it may be that out of this recent war, 
with its ghastly toll of maimed, crazed, 
blinded, and dead, we shall be brousht 
to a keener sense of our responsibility 4 
citizens of a great Republic. The heri- 
tage of liberty and opportunity be- 
queathed to us as a sacred trust to be 
enjoyed and then passed on unimpaired 
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1954 
can be preserved for future generations 
only by sacrifice on our . 

perhaps I can illustrate what I have 
in mind by @ story. During the early 
days of the Civil War, @ young man from 
the State of Massachusetts enlisted in 
the Union Army. He fought so gallantly 
and so well that he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and also granted a fur- 
jough. He returned home for a visit. 
The one person he was anxious to see 
was a teacher, a widow with several chil- 
dren, who had befriended him in his 
youth. Her life had become a great 
struggle to keep her body and soul to- 

ether. This young soldier suggested to 
his old teacher that he be permitted to 
take her small boy, Johnny, back with 
nim to live in his tent and to become a 
drummer boy. The mother consented. 
The townspeople presented the young 
soldier with a gold-handled sword as a 
mark of their esteem. The captain and 
Johnny returned to the Army and occu- 
pied the same tent. One day the cap- 
tain found Johnny reading a book. He 
inquired of Johnny what he was reading. 
Johnny replied, “The Bible.” The cap- 
tain said, “Johnny, never let me catch 
you reading in that book again; there is 
not a word of truth in it.” 

Tears came to Johnny’s eyes and he 
replied, “But, Captain, I promised my 
mother I would read in the Bible every 
day.” “Oh,” said the captain, who was 
an atheist, “so your mother asked you 
to read in it; well, do as she told you, 
put read it outside of the tent.” 

One day it rained and as the captain 
entered his tent, he saw Johnny reading 
the Bible. The captain said, “What did 
I tell you about reading that book in the 
tent?” The boy said, “It is raining out- 
side and I thought you would not care.” 
That evening the captain invited some 
of his fellow officers in for a good time. 
To make some sport the captain said to 
his officers, “You did not know that I 
have a clergyman staying with me.” He 
sat Johnny up on a box and said, 
“Preach us @ sermon.” Johnny said, 
“Captain, you are an awful wicked man, 
but I love you.” “That will be enough.” 
said the captain. 

Next day there was a fight and the 
Union forces were driven through a 
burning bridge. Johnny was at the cap- 
tain’s side as the fight raged. No sooner 
had the army retreated through the 
bridge to the Union side than the cap- 
tain looking down; said, “Johnny, I have 
lost my gold-handled sword.” ‘The lad 
started through the burning bridge, 
reached the other side, found the sword 
and then ran, clothes on fire, and came 
Staggering out on the Union side, 
dropped the sword at the captain’s feet. 
The lad died on the spot. The captain 
in the presence of his men, lifted his 
cap and looking toward Heaven said, 
“Men, you see that little fellow’s corpse. 
He had to sacrifice his life to make me 
realize my duty and responsibility. To- 
day, here and now I pledge my allegiance 
and service to the King on High.” 

This captain was Russel Conwell, the 
great philanthropist and lecturer. He 
Worked throughout a long and useful 
life 18 hours every day; 9 hours for him- 
self and 9 hours for Johnny Ring. By 
recognizing his ty to the one 
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who had sacrificed for him, he enriched 
and ennobled his countrymen and his 
country. 

It is our task to dedicate ourselves to 
the formulation of wise legislation to 
preserve the heritage that has been pur- 
chased for us by the blood and suffer- 
ing of our fellow countrymen. 

Is it not incumbent on each of us to 
work extra hours for our country to in 
some measure meet our responsibility to 
those who fought, bled, and died for the 
cause to which our country was com- 
mitted? 

Next to winning the war the greatest 
responsibility facing the American peo- 
ple today is to see to it that every young 
man and woman returning from the war 
shall come home to a good job, to a sound 
national economy. I am not speaking 
of a made job, a pauper makeshift 
financed by the Government. I mean a 
really bona fide productive job in private 
enterprise. A job where the American 
boy and girl can find opportunity for 
advancement, and then look forward to 
owning, in whole or in part, an enter- 
pise of theirown. This can come about 
only through a tax program that will 
make possible a healthy system of free 
enterprise. We must have tax legisla- 
tion so balanced that every citizen will 
bear his just portion of the tax burden 
necessary to keep the fiscal affairs of 
the Nation sound and expanding. 

It has been the practice in years past 
to see that the farmer had seed corn 
for the next year’s crop. Business enter- 
prise, if it is to prosper, and bring forth 
an abundant crop of jobs and opportun- 
ity for millions of men and women must 
be permitted to share the seed for fu- 
ture development. 

The extent to which postwar commit- 
ments to foreign governments have been 
made and may be made involving bil- 
lions of dollars make it difficult to pre- 
pare a postwar program. Private in- 
dustry with its jobs and lifegiving pay- 
rolls can come into being, thrive, and 
expand only so long as there is a thrifty, 

\Self-reliant middle class of citizens with 
an incentive to invest in private enter- 
prise. This class must not be destroyed 
by excessive taxation. I firmly believe 
that the educated, temperate, thrifty, 
self-reliant people, are the backbone of 
private enterprise and the very founda- 
tion upon which the structure of a repre- 
sentative republic must stand. It is 
from this class, as I see it, that venture 
capital must flow to expand our economy 
and insure new jobs. I am told that on 
the average about $8,000 in plant equip- 
ment and machinery is invested for each 
industrial worker. If this be true, ex- 
cessive and unjust taxes will destroy the 
incentive to invest, thus preventing the 
creation of jobs in private enterprise. I 
would like to see a postwar tax system 
that will release American energy and 
initiative under adequate incentives in 
risk-taking enterprises. It is to this 
end that I have directed my energy. 

I do not want to see this Nation, by 
unwise and oppressive taxation, destroy 
the principles which have made this 
Nation great. 

In this connection, may I say that 
there has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives a bill, H. R. 
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8300, to lift a crushing tax burden from 
the shoulders of the people and to pro- 
vide incentive to establish payrolls and 
stimulate industrial expansion. 

Once H. R. 8300 beeomes a law, there 
will be ushered in an era of prosperity 
that will bring hope and happiness to our 
people. There should be no delay in en- 
acting legislation that will achieve this 
worthy.end. Each day of delay in en- 
acting this tax legislation means more 
closed plants, more idle men and women, 
more hard-pressed communities, and less 
revenue collections. 

There is other legislation now pending 
which should be enacted into law with- 
out delay for the general welfare of mil- 
lions of our people. This proposed leg- 
islation relates to the social-security bill, 
H. R. 7199, now pending in the Ways and 
Means Commitiee. A grave responsibil- 
ity rests on each member of the Ways 
and Means Committee to be present at 
each executive session of the committee; 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, if this 
social-security legislation, H. R. 7199, is 
to become law. : 

In the words of Sir Edmund Burke, 
speaking of the duty and responsibility 
of a representative to iis constituents: 

It is his duty to sactifice his repose, his 
Pleasure, his satisfaction to theirs, and, 
above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own. 





The McCarthy-Army Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Big Brawl,” written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, and published in to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald. The article deals with the Mce- 
Carthy-Army hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TomMoRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BIG BRAWL 

Much was said last week about “expedite 
ing” the disgraceful and degrading Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings. But nothing could 
come of the talk because what was intended 
Was not to expedite them but to shut them 
down. The only proposals considered were 
designed to turn off as soon as possible the 
television and the publicity. 

What the people are being shown Is one of 
the great constitutional crises of our history. 
But from neither end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, neither from the White House nor the 
Congress, has anyone in authority made a 
move to clarify the issue of this crisis, or in- 
deed said much to show that he knows what 
itis. Politicians realize that they are all be- 
ing scorched, some more and some less, by 
the bright lights in which they are caught. 
But because the actors do not understand 
the fundamental issues of constitutional 
principle, they cannot think of anything to 
do about their discomfiture except to hope 
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that the people will soon become disgusted 
and bored enough to permit them to get away 
with turning off the lights. 

The reason the hearings are so long, 50 
confused, so incompetent, and so irrelevant 
is because the two branches of the Govern- 
ment are locked in a struggle, of which 
neither of them has as yet grasped the mean- 
ing. The hearings run on and on and never 
get to the point because none of the princi- 
pals seems to know what is the point that 
he is quarreling about. The point cannot be 
whether Private Schine did kitchen police 
duty on a weekend. The whole country has 
become involved in trying to settle that 
momentous problem. 

It is the failure of either side to show that 
it knows what it is fighting about that is 
causing the public disgust. Because the 
principals do not know what they are doing, 
but are furious about it nevertheless, the 
performance is neither a judicial process nor 
a debate, nor an inquiry, but in fact a brawl, 
less objectionable in a barroom than in the 
halls of the Government, a brawl in which no 
one knows how the fight began and what it is 
about. 

Yet this sordid fight was precipitated by 
flagrant and systematic trespass upon the 
constitutional prerogatives of the President, 
and it goes on and on because he does not 
defend his rights. This affair is degrading 
and disgracing the United States Govern- 
ment with our own people and in the eyes 
of the whole world. The remedy for it is to 
vindicate the principle of the Constitution. 
The medicine of the Constitution is the 
cure for the evil, and there is no other cure. 

It is the President whose prerogatives are 
involved, and it is by the President and only 
by the President that the remedy can be 
applied. If and when he acts to recover his 
prerogatives, the balance of the Constitution 
will have been restored, and the remedies 
that Congress alone can apply will begin to 
be used. 

Someone whom General Eisenhower trusts 
and to whom he will listen should explain 
to him that the action he needs to take is 
not to issue a statement telling the world 
what a so-and-so he thinks McCartny is. 
No one is asking him to demean the dignity 
of his office; only, but only, to defend its 
dignity. For some reason or other, let us 
say his inexperience, he is inclined to exag- 
gerate grossly the effectiveness of issuing 
statements. In this matter what he needs 
is not someone to write a statement for him 
denouncing McCarruy. He needs a consti- 
tutional lawyer to advise him how to defend 
and recover the rights of his office. 

What is it that he should do? It is easier 
to say, I admit, what he should have done 
12 weeks ago when this brawl began—that 
is to say, after McCarTHyY’s assault on Gen- 
eral Zwicker. At that time he should have 
done himself, firmly and unequivocally, what 
Secretary Stevens—acting on the decency of 
his instincts rather than on serious consti- 
tutional principle—meant to do. President 
Eisenhower should have ordered all person- 
nel in the executive branch to refuse to deal 
with McCarruy on the ground that he was 
abusing the congressional power to investi- 
gate and was invading the constitutional 
rights of the Executive. 

There is no question at all that the Sen- 
ate would have upheld the President by an 
overwhelming majority if his decision to boy- 
cott McCartHy had ever been put to a test. 
Aimost certainly, McCartuy himself never 
would have been willing to put it to a test. 

Had the President acted to defend his 
rights, as his predecessors have had again 
and again to do, Congress would have been 
denied not the right to investigate but the 
right to abuse the power to investigate. The 
question of whether the Army was dealing 
efficiently with security risks at Fort Mon- 
mouth or elsewhere would have been put 
where it belongs—with the committee that 
is concerned with the Army as a whole— 
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that is to say, with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

In this imperfect world there is no such 
thing as an automatic panacea, and so no 
one can be sure that even this committee 
would always have worked effectively and 
soundly. If a McCarTuy were by the rule of 
seniority to become its chairman, the com- 
mittee would surely work badly. And then 
the President would have to defend his 
rights before that committee. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, this is now a committee that is 
concerned with the honor and the morale 
and the welfare and the interests of the 
Army, and the members of it would not have 
allowed a public degradation and humilia- 
tion of the Army. 


That then is what the President should 
have done—actually on that Tuesday after 
Washington's birthday, when he came back 
from his vacation in Palm Springs. Having 
failed to act, and having let the country 
stumble into this television show in conse- 
quence, what can be done now? 


The hearings will have to go on. The 
President cannot afford to agree to any 
scheme which in fact protects McCarrny and 
Cohn from the full and prolonged exposure 
to the bright lights that Stevens and Adams 
have had. But the exposure of publicity 
will not settle the issue or restore the deéply 
damaged prestige of the Government. And, 
no matter how much the people continue to 
like the likable Ike, the exposure in these 
hearings will not restore the deeply damaged 
prestige of the President of the United 
States. 


President Eisenhower will have himself to 
vindicate the constitutional principle which 
has been violated because he has failed to 
defend it. This must mean, it seems clear, 
that at some suitable moment when these 
hearings have reached the end of some chap- 
ter, he must come to the Nation, he must 
explain what he hoped to do by yielding, how 
he hoped for harmony in the public interest, 
and why he has failed. And he must say, as 
brave men are never afraid to say, that he was 
wrong and that he has changed his mind, 
and that he is now issuing the appropriate 
orders to all personnel in the executive 
branch of the Government. 





Navy Times Editor Refutes Pearl Harbor 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on May 7 
I called the attention of my colleagues 
in this body to the comments of former 
Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, of 
the United States Supreme Court, on 
the recently published book charging 
President Roosevelt with provoking the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Roberts, who headed a Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigating committee, completely re- 
futed the charges made in this book, 
written by a retired admiral of the 
United States Navy. The former Su- 
preme Court Justice, who was a political 
antagonist of President Roosevelt, 


branded the charges in this book as with- 
out foundation and outrageous. 

More recently, the editor of the Navy 
Times, Mr. John Slinkman, has written 
@ thoroughly documented, carefully rea- 
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soned refutation of these Pear] Harbor 
charges of Rear Adm. R. A. Theobald 

In the words of Navy Times Edito, 
Slinkman, the Theobald book “‘is probs. 
bly the most vicious conglomeration g 
misconstructions, omissions, and mis. 
statements ever to be given national pyp. 
licity in this country.” 

Now, lest it be assumed that Navy 
Times Editor Slinkman is an apologig 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt, the reoon 
should show that Mr, Slinkman has been 
a military and congressional reporte 
since 1937, and regards himself as no 
great admirer of President Roosevelt 
In fact, his political affiliation is Repyp. 
lican and he had a long record of dis. 
agreement with many of the acts of the 
late President Roosevelt. But he is ap. 
parently unwilling to let go unchallenge 
Admiral Theobald’s attacks on the late 
President regarding Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Slinkman’s review of the The. 
bald book, which appeared in the Navy 
Times of May 8, 1954, shows clearly that 
the retired admiral’s Pearl Harbor 
charges are unsupported by evidence. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the review in the REcorp: 

ApmiraL Arms, Fires, AND MISssEs BY a Mur 
(By John Slinkman) 


The United States has seen a second day 
of infamy. A just-published book attempts 
to place all the blame for the original day 
of infamy—the Pearl Harbor debacle—on 
dead President Roosevelt. 

We have carefully read the Theobald book. 
It is probably the most vicious conglomera- 
tion of misconstructions, omissions, and 
misstatements ever to be given national pub- 
licity in this country. 

Theobald, 70, was a subordinate of Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor on Sunday, December 7, 
1941. Specifically, from September 194 
he had commanded Destroyer Flotilla 1, and 
from December 1941 had been commander, 
Destroyers, Pacific Fleet. In February 1943 
he took command of the First Naval District 
and Boston Navy Yard. He was relieved 
from active duty October 28, 1944, and was 
retired February 1, 1945. 

Theobald contends: 

“President Roosevelt deliberately let the 
fleet be caught at Pearl Harbor in order to 
arouse public-opinion for the was he wanted 
with the Axis powers. To accomplish this, 
F. D. R. ordered withheld from Hawaii in- 
formation which would have enabled the 
commanders there—Kimmel and Short—to 
defend themselves.” 

Roosevelt, Theobald maintains, caused 
Pearl Harbor. The military, including Kim- 
mel, Pacific Fleet commander; Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, the Army commander, and 
the civilian Secretaries—Stimson of Ww, 
Knox of Navy—are blameless. The Chief of 
Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Adm. Harold R. Stark, 
must have known information was withheld, 
he says, but were powerless to interfere. 

Theobald amasses a whole book of facts 
and theory to prove his theory. Both his 
theory and his facts are dead wrong. We 
intend to set straight the record—befouled 
by Theobald—for the military personnel of 
the United States. 

To do this, we must quote some of Theo- 
bald’s book, but we do not intend, by re- 
publication, to dignify his remarks any more 
than necessary. 

To set the stage, let’s restate some history. 

Italy, Germany and Japan had a mutual- 
defense agreement. 

In September 1939 Germany attacked Po- 
land. England and France thereupon de- 
clared war. In May 1940 the Nazis swarmed 
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over all of Europe except Spain, Switzerland, 
and Portugal, and drove the British into the 
sea. In the midst of the serial devastation 
of Britain, Germany in June 1941 attacked 
Russia (With whom she also had had a 
"ise time of Pearl Harbor Nazi planes 
were over England, Nazi armies menaced 
from across the channel, threatened Alexan- 
dria and Moscow, battled in the streets of 
Stalingrad. Small wonder Japan felt it a 
good time to attack us. We declared war 
the next day, December 8; Germany and Italy 
declared war on us December 11. 

American-Japanese relations had been 
troubled throughout the 20th century for 
a number of reasons, some of which do small 
credit to our Nation. We had given moral 
support to China, which Japan had been in- 
yading since 1937, and when Japan moved 
into French Indochina in July 1940 and 
threatened the Netherlands East Indies, we 
imposed a series of economic sanctions on 

an. 
eee diplomatic conversations followed. 
Japan proposed in a note—which Theobald 
does not criticize, although it was an arro- 
gant ultimatum—that we give her a free 
hand in the Far East and lift our embargoes. 

We replied in a note November 25—which 
Theobald does criticize, calls warlike, a 
gauntlet flung into Japan’s face, though the 
note (which he does not quote) belies his 
charges. 

Meanwhile, we had been fighting an un- 
declared war with Germany. We gave the 
British 50 destroyers in exchange for leases 
on bases. We sold munitions. Congress, in 
effect, declared war by enacting lend-lease, 
and we gave Britain material. We convoyed. 
Before December 7, we were sinking German 
subs. 

Germany took all this. 

We do not say all this in derogation of 
F. D. R., though we personally opposed this 
undeclared belligerency in 1940-41—a lot of 
us did not then have the appreciation of 
the Nazi menace that F. D. R. did. But all 
this undeniable truth is needed to compre- 
hend Theobald’s theory. 


THEOBALD’S THEORY 


R. A. Theobald says that F. D. R. wanted 
war. That F. D. R. was anxious for the 
enemy to strike the first blow. That he ap- 
plied ever-increasing diplomatic and eco- 
nomic pressure On Japan. That he put the 
Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor as bait to entice 
& Japanese attack after weakening it by 
shifting vessels to the Atlantic. 

We say that what F. D. R. wanted was 
victory, victory for the European nations, 
especially Britain. To get it, he was willing 
to commit warlike acts against Germany and 
to try to protect his Allies’ Far East posses- 
sions against encroachment by Japan. 

How could F. D. R. accomplish: his aims; 
By getting Japan to attack, as Theobald 
charges? On the contrary. By keeping Ja- 
pan out of the war. This would leave him 
free to aid Europe against Germany. 

If Japan fought, F. D. R. would be com- 
pelled to divert much might from Europe 
to the Pacific. Particularly would this be 
true if Japan alone fought because then the 
American people would insist that F. D. R. 
divert forces from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
(And when war did come, despite the in- 
famy of Pearl Harbor, our major effort was 
where F. D. R. wanted it all along until 
Germany was beaten.) 

But Theobald would have us believe that 
war with Japan was F. D. R.’s objective. 

How, we ask further, could F. D. R. know 
Germany would fight if Japan did? 

That F. D. R. did not want war with 
Japan alone but instead feared that pos- 
sibility is shown by two documented ex- 
cerpts from the report of the joint congres- 
sional committee which investigated the 
Pearl Harbor attack (hereafter referred to 
45 report). 
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Said Adm. Kelly Turner, Navy War Plans 
Officer: “It was felt * * * that there might 
be a possibility of war with Japan without 
the involvement of Germany, but * * * it 
was determined that in such a case the 
United States would, if possible, initiate ef- 
forts to bring Germany into the war against 
us in order that we would be able to give 
strong support to the United Kingdom in 
Europe” (Rept. 266-0). : 

And on page 325 is quoted a cable of early 
October 1941 from Foreign Minister Toyoda 
to Ambassador Nomura in Washington, stat- 
ing that Germany had demanded that Japan 
tell the United States this: That, if the 
United States continues to attack the Axis 
Powers, fighting is inevitable between Ger- 
many-Italy and United States, and the Axis 
Pact might lead Japan to join her Allies 
against us. 

We intercepted that cable. as we did all 
Japanese messages. And we knew, up to 
Pearl Harbor, that Japan had served no such 
warning. Was not this evidence to F. D. R. 
that he might be able to continue against 
Germany without fear of what Japah would 
do? 

Of course, F. D. R. knew there was a Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo alliance. He knew also that 
there had been a Berlin-Moscow pact. 

Theobald can refer in one breath to 
F. D. R.’s aggression against Germany; in 
the next to the withdrawal of ships from 
the Pacific just ti “weaken it,” but not 
admit that these ships didn’t hole up in 
United States ports but went to work in the 
Atlantic, 

ENTICED ATTACK 


We are compelled now to quote Theobald: 

“Diplomatically, President Roosevelt's 
strategy of forcing Japan to war by unremit- 
ting and ever-increasing diplomatic eco- 
nomic pressure, and by simultaneously hold- 
ing our fleet in Pearl Harbor as an invitation 
to a surprise attack, was a complete success. 
* * * One is forced to conclude that the 
anxiety to have Japan beyond all possibility 
of dispute commit the first act of war 
caused the President and his civilian ad- 
visers to disregard the military advice which 
would somewhat have cushioned the blow. 
The President, before the event, probably 
envisioned a Panay incident of somewhat 
larger proportions.” 

We have proved the desire for war 
with Japan wrong in theory and soon will 
prove it wrong in fact. As for Theobald’s 
dastardly imputation of F. D. R.’s desire to be 
attacked and his willingness to take losses, 
let’s look at page 266-—N of the Pearl Harbor 
report. 

Here, in his minority report, Representative 
Frank Keefe, Republican of Wisconsin, cites 
a February 11, 1941, memo from CNO Stark 
to the President commenting on a plan by 
F. D. R. to send a detachment of vessels 
to the Far East. Stark quoted the Presi- 
dent as saying that he would not mind losing 
1 or 2 cruisers, but that he did not want to 
take a chance on losing 5 or 6. 

Why was the fleet at Pearl Harbor any- 
way? Admiral Richardson, Kimmel’s prede- 
cessor, protested so strongly against its be- 
ing there that he was relieved of command. 

Richardson did not say that Pearl Harbor 
was too exposed. He did say Pearl did not 
have the facilities to maintain the fleet 
ready for real action, that basing on the west 
coast, where there were facilities to keep 
the fleet at maximum potential, was likely 
to impress Japan more (Rept. 266-B). 

If that was a military man’s view, and 
Japan also was ruled by military men, would 
she not be likely to conclude that Pearl 


represented less of a threat to her than a 
west coast based fleet? 

That proves Pearl was not bait, but, sup- 
posing for a moment that she was, and 
recalling that Japan was posted on Pearl 
ship movements, why did not F. D. R. make 
the bait more attractive by insisting that 


the fleet, based at Pearl, stay at Pearl? 
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On the contrary, as much*of the fleet was 
out of Pearl on December 7 as was in it. 
Halsey was at sea with the Enterprise, 2 heavy 
cruisers, 9 destroyers. Newton had the Ler- 
ington, 3 heavy cruisers, 5 destroyers. 

At Pearl were 8 battleships, 8 cruisers, 29 
destroyers—some of which were outside the 
harbor. The attackers sank or damaged: 
8 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 destroyers, 
4 miscellaneous craft. 

Grievous as these losses were, they did not 
destroy America’s offensive potential. Even 
assuming belief by Japan that the vessels hit 
could not be rather quickly repaired—as 
most of them were—Japan knew that her 
blow could not be mortal to this country. 

“Weakening” the fleet by transfers to the 
Atlantic by no means was an enticement to 
attack Pearl, as Theobald says again and 
again. A weak fleet could just as well en- 
courage Japan to attack in the Far East (see 
Rept. 149 for a fuller development of this 
point). 

WE PROVOKED JAPAN? 


Having demolished Theobald’s charges 
that F. D. R. wanted to provoke Japan in 
theory and partly in fact, and having pricked 
his Pearl-bait bubble, let’s look at these 
November notes he so badly misrepresents 
in his effort to make Roosevelt a warmonger 
against Japan. 

Then having done that, we'll prove Kim- 
mel had plenty of warning, Theobald to the 
contrary. Then we'll show that Theobald 
distorted the investigations. 

This is the November 20 Japanese note 
which Theobald seems to find unobjection- 
able. We checked his chapter 2 summary, 
which follows, against actual text (Rept. 
361): 

“(1) The United States give Japan all the 
oll she needed and release the frozen Jap- 
anese assets. (2) United States cooperate 
with Japan to secure the goods and commodi- 
ties from Dutch East Indies which the two 
nations needed. (3) Japan agree to with- 
draw troops from French Indochina upon 
either the restoration of peace between Ja- 
pan and China or the establishment of an 
equitable peace in the Pacific. In the mean- 
time, Japan would withdraw troops from 
southern Indochina when the United States 
agreed to the foregoing proposals, provided 
the United States and Japan should mu- 
tually agree not to advance troops into 
southeast Asia and the South Pacific, except 
into that part of French Indochina where 
the Japanese troops were then stationed.” 

But Theobald omits this other foregoing 
condition: That the United States under- 
takes to refrain from such measures and ace 
tions as will be prejudicial to the endeavors 
for the restoration of general peace between 
Japan and China. 

In short, the United States is to give every- 
thing—oil, commedities, frozen assets its 
own and NEI’s. It’s to keep hands off China, 

Japan is to do what in return? Just 
promise not to attack any more countries 
and pull out of southern Indochina. 

That’s all. The promise to pull out of all 
Indochina was meaningless since it was con- 
ditioned on an unlikely Sino-Japanese peace. 

While that note apparently was all right, 
Theobald applies all kinds of epithets to the 
American reply of November 25, which he 
summarizes thus: 

“In exchange for a new trade agreement 
and the unfreezing of each other’s assets, 
Japan agree to: (1) the acceptance of com- 
plete defeat in the Sino-Japanese war by the 
withdrawal of all her forces from China; 
(2) her tacit surrender to the economic 
encirclement by a similar withdrawal from 
French Indochina, whose inviolability would 
thereafter be respected; (3) her participa- 
tion in a nonaggression treaty whose practi- 
cal effect would be to guarantee the following 
lands from attack: the Philippines, Siberia, 
the Dutch East Indies, China, Thai; (4) the 
abolition of the Japanese-created puppet 
governments in China and Manchukuo, by 
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promising with the United States to support 
no government in China but that of Chiang 
Kai-shek; (5) the practical abrogation of 
Japanese obligations to Germany and Italy 
under the provisions of the Tripartite (Axis) 
Treaty.” 

The actual note also had the United 
States offering to give up its own extra-ter- 
ritorial rights in China; promising to try to 
get Britain out of there, too; offering to keep 
raw silk (Japan’s principal export, and one 
threatened by the development of synthetic 
textiles) forever on the free duty list; offer- 
ing to go 50-50 with Japan on a curreficy- 
stabilization fund. 

And what was Japan really asked to do, 
despite the way Theobald worded it? Noth- 
ing unreasonable, with one exception— 
China. (We'll discuss abrogation of the Axis 
in e second.) 

Now, looking at the matter through Japa- 
nese eyes, no government in that land could 
concede defeat in China, and survive. But 
the Pearl Harbor report shows much discus- 
sion between Japanese war lords and diplo- 
mats as to whether some concessions could 
be made on this point, with the war lords 
saying no. 

After all, notes are intended to be compro- 
mised, but despite Theobald, the unwilling- 
ness to compromise was all on Japan’s part. 


This is a personal opinion, but since Theo- 
bald fills a book with them, we should be 
allowed one: We believe that if Japan had 
agreed to peace with China and withdrawal 
from the southern regions, keeping Man- 
chukuo and some northern provinces, F. D. R. 
would have told Chiang to accept or be on 
his own. 

This point so resolved, what was the rest 
of the note but many United States conces- 
sions if Japan would get out of Indochina 
and promise not to attack other countries? 

As for so-called abrogation of the Axis, let's 
see just what the note said: 

“Both governments will agree that no 
agreement which either has concluded with 
any third power or powers shall be inter- 
preted by it in such a way as to conflict with 
the fundamental purpose of this agreement, 
the establishing and preservation of peace 
throughout the Pacific area.” 

We do not see that such an agreement 
would prevent Japan from honoring her pact 
with Germany and Italy should the latter 
declare the United States to have attacked 
them in the west. 


FOUR MORE DISTORTIONS 


1. Another Theobald distortion is this: 

“When the Washington negotiations were, 
tm effect, terminated by the American note 
of November 26, it was necessary that some 
word be sent to the outlying commands. 
Failure to do this would have been too chal- 
lenging a fact to the future reader of history 
of these events. The President himself di- 
rected that this be done * * *. Normally 
the preparation and sending of such a mes- 
sage would be a routine matter * * *. The 
fact that the President considered it nec- 
essary to direct the Army and Navy to send 
the so-called war-warning message of No- 
vember 27 is positive proof that he not only 
knew that vital information was being de- 
nied the Hawaiian commanders, but that 
he expected that denial to continue unless 
he ordered otherwise.” 

FP. D. R.'s notification, R. A. Theobald’s in- 
sinuations to the contrary, is positive proof 
of nothing more than that the President 
wanted Hawaii notified and took the nat- 
ural course of telling the proper people that 
he wanted the warning sent, rather than 
assume that they would send a warning. 

2. F. D. R. on November 25 commented to 
State Secretary Hull that the Japanese were 
notorious for making attacks without warn- 
ing and stated that we might be attacked, 
6ay next Monday, for example. 
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F. D. R.’s selection of Monday, says Theo- 
bald, is most arresting. Sunday in Pearl 
Harbor is Monday in the Far East and so on. 

Well, in the first place, on November 25, 
next Monday is December 1—not Decem- 
ber 8. 

And to anyone not determined to use every 
possible artifice to support a wild idea, the 
President’s remark falls into that category 
of remarks everyone makes—and forgets— 
except on that one occasion in 10,000 when 
the chance prediction is realized. 

3. Theobald makes much of the fact that 
the Philippines were furnished a machine 
to break the Jap code, but Pearl was not. 
The fact that the Philippines were closer 
to the danger point, that communications 
might be disrupted, while Pearl could be— 
and was—advised of what it was pertinent 
for them to know is completely ignored by 
Theobald. 

If F. D. R. wanted to deny information to 
Pearl, as Theobald alleges, how could F. D. R. 
overlook the fact that furnishing a machine 
to the Philippines created the “danger” that 
Manila might tip off Honolulu? 

If F. D. R. wanted an attack, one on 
United States personnel in the Philippines 
would suit his purposes as well as an attack 
on Pearl. 

4. Theobald also referred to the Japanese 
request of their own emissaries on Oahu for 
ship berthing data—a request Pearl was 
never told about. 

This was a culpable and gross error. 
The congressional committee roundly and 
thoroughly condemned Washington for it. 
But to read in it more than that—a neg- 
ligence—or that F. D. R. inspired it is not 
warranted. 

For, in his exoneration of the military 
in both Pearl and Washington, Theobald 
completely omits to state this: 

“The message was discussed several times 
by Colonel Brattan, Chief of the Far East- 
ern Section, Military Intelligence Division, 
War Department General Staff, with his 
opposite numbers in the Navy Department. 
They discussed the possible significance of 
the message as indicating a plan for an air 
attack on ships in Pearl Harbor. In the 
course of these discussions officers in naval 
intelligence stated that the Japanese were 
wasting their time in getting such metic- 
ulous detail about the location of ships in 
Pearl Harbor because the fleet would not be 
in Pearl Harbor when the emergency arose.” 
(Rept. 266—-G; Recorp, p. 12105). 

KIMMEL KNEW 


Theobald’s argument that warning was 
withheld from Kimmel is completely false. 

We're not going to comment on what Theo- 
bald said, nor do more than list the many 
messages Kimmel got between April 1 and 
December 7, 1941. They're set out in full in 
pages 88-100 of the congressional report. 
The reader can judge for himself whether 
there is a shred of truth in Theobald’s charge 
that Kimmel didn’t know what was going on, 
particularly that he didn’t know what the 
broken Jap codes were revealing: 

April 1, 1941: CNO Stark told all com- 
mandants that “past experience shows the 
Axis Powers often begin activities in a par- 
ticular field on Saturdays and Sundays or on 
national holidays.” 

July 3: CNO advised Kimmel of substance 
of intercepted messages that Japan probably 
goes to war soon. 

July 7: CNO tells Kimmel of other inter- 
cepted messages indicating warlike moves by 
Japan. 

July 15: Ditto. 

July 19: Ditto. 

July 24: Kimmel gets copy of letter by 
CNO to Asiatic Fleet, expressing Stark’s be- 
lief that Japan planning no immediate move 
against United States, but saying he had 
talked with President and hoped no rupture 
would come but that conditions were not get- 
ting better. 


Pe 
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July 25: Kimmel adv that 
States would impose cc, Si ae 
against Japan next day. Message saiq “Do 
not anticipate immediate hostile reaction b 
Japan through the use of military mean, 
but you are furnished this information jn 
order that you may take appropriate precay 
a measures against hostile eventuall. 

es.” 

August 14: Kimmel advised that Japanese 
were pulling in merchant marine trom all 
over world except in China and Japan seq 
areas. 

August 24: Letter from CNO to Kimmel] 
said Japan seemed to be in an indecisive 
period, that Stark had not given up hope 
of Pacific peace, but wished thread by which 
it hung were not so slender. 

October 16: Dispatch to Kimmel stated 
that Japanese Cabinet change created grave 
situation. * * * “Possibility that Japan may 
attack. (United States-Britain) * * + you 
will take due precautions. * * *” 

October 16: Letter CNO to Kimmel! same 
day tempered dispatch warning as a per. 
sonal opinion, but added “we should be on 
guard. Marshall * * * anxious * * * that 
we make some sort of reconnaissance so that 
he could feel assured that on arrival at Wake 
a Japanese raider attack may not be in order 
on his bombers.” 

October 17: Kimmel advised that trans- 
Pacific shipping was being routed south of 
and well clear of the Japanese Mandated Js. 
lands; also advised to take all practical pre- 
cautions for safety of Wake and Midway 
airfields. . 

October 23: Kimmel told that military 
shipments should be escorted between Hono- 
lulu and Manila. 

November 4: Kimmel informed that com- 
plete withdrawal of all Japanese shipping 
from Western Hemisphere was in progress. 

November 7: CNO wrote Kimmel: Things 
getting “worser and worser. A month may 
see, literally, most anything.* ** It 
doesn’t look good.” 

November 14: CNO wrote Kimmel that he 
was not hopeful arrival of special Japanese 
Envoy Kurusu would make any difference in 
relations, that Japanese newspapers were 
saying “complete capitulation by the United 
States on every point of difference * * * 
was indicated as a satisfactory solution. It 
will be impossible to reconcile such divergent 
points of view.” 

November 24: Kimmel received dispatch 
expressing pessimism over negotiations; Jap- 
anese statements and movements of their 
forces indicate “surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction * * * possibility.” 

And on November 27 the dispatch to 
Kimmel: 

“This dispatch is to be considered 4 war 
warning * * * aggressive move by Japan is 
expected within the next few days * * * 
execute an appropriate defensive employment 
take appropriate measures against sabotage.” 

November 28: Kimmel got copy of Army 
message giving warning to be ready. Stated 
United States “desires that Japan commit 
the first overt act. This policy should not 
be construed as restricting you to a course 
of action that might jeopardize your de- 
fense.” 

December 1: CNO sent dispatch to Kim- 
mel reporting on Jap intrigue in Malaya. 

December 3: Kimmel informed in two dis- 
patches that Japanese were burning their 
codes and papers in American, British, and 
Dutch missions. 

December 4: Kimmel given information 
copy of order to Guam to destroy some pa 
pers, be ready to destroy rest. 

December 6: Kimmel authorized to have 
outlying islands destroy their documents 
“now or under later conditions of greater 
emergency.” 

Said the congressional committee at this 
point: 

“From a review of dispatches and corre- 
spondence sent Admiral Kimmel it is cone 
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that he was fully informed concern- 
_ progressive deterioration of relations 
with Japan and was amply warned of the 
jmminence of war with that nation” (Rept. 


i cimmel's contentions that he was not 
clearly warned, said the committee (Rept. 
109) “must be judged in light of the fact 
that on November 28 on his own respon- 
sibility he instructed the fleet to depth bomb 
al] submarine contacts expected to be hostile 
in the fleet operating areas. 

Halsey told the Hart inguiry (one of the 
many Pearl Harbor probes) that, on leaving 
for Wake, November 28, he got orders from 
Kimmel which he interpreted as permitting 
him to sink “even & Japanese sampan” if he 
found it. (Rept. 109, Hart Record, pp. 
297-288.) 

KIMMEL IGNORED 

Now we come to the famous 14-part Jap- 
anese note, to be delivered exactly at 1 p. m. 
on December 7 (7:30 8 m. Pearl Harbor 
time). When intercepted and decoded mes- 
sages were shown to F. D. R. the night before, 
he éxclaimed, “This means war!” 

Even though—but Theobald won't admit 
it—1 p.m. Washington time would be signifi- 
cant to a lot of areas besides Pearl Harbor, 
Washington has much to explain about not 
communicating with Pearl that night. All 
the congressional reports considered this in 
assessing part of the blame on Washington. 

But the facts remain: 

1. Kimmel had all the warnings referred 
to previously. 

2. Kimmel knew the Japanese fleet was on 
the loose, lost, but with a big part, including 
carriers, last reported in the Mandates, from 
which a strike on Pearl was feasible—and 
less liable to detection than a strike at the 
Indies or Malaya. 

3. Kimmel had even remarked to one of his 
own officers, Captain Layton: “Do you mean 
to say that they (two missing carrier divi- 
sions) could be rounding Diamond Head and 
you wouldn't know it.” 

4, Though Kimmel had not been told that 
Japan long ago had asked for Pearl berthing 
position data, the FBI on December 6 told 
Army and Navy intelligence officers in Hawaii 
that they had intercepted a message indicat- 
ing that Japan was interested in plane and 
ship movements on Oahu. Short got this 
report December 6; Kimmel, December 7 
(Rept. 137). 

5. Kimmel, as a professional military man, 
knew that Japan had a long record of start- 
ing wars with surprise blows. (Theobald 
mentions this record; never admits that 
Kimmel should have known it, too.) 


PEARL SNAFUED 


Now we come to the events of early De- 
cember 7. Theobald makes no mention of 
the famous radar interception of the Japa- 
hese planes at 7:02 a. m. This omission is 
perhaps proper, for while it reflects on the 
sad state of affairs in Hawaii under Short 
and Kimmel, the intercept was neither re- 


ported to them nor to anyone high enough 
to take action. 


But how about the submarine sighted by 


the minesweeper Condor at 3:42 a. m. Hono- 
lulu time? 


And the sighting and sinking by the de- 

stroyer Ward of a submarine off Pearl? The 
Ward and a navy patrol plane attacked at 
6:45a.m. Ward radioed naval district head- 
quarters at 6:51. Bloch’s chief of staff had 
the information at 7:12. Kimmel’s duty of- 
ficer had it at 7:15. Kimmel said he got it 
between 7:30 and 7:40. 
s — first Japanese attacks were at 7:55 
Naval district headquarters had 1 hour and 
4 minutes—from 6:51 to 7:55—to alert the 
island. Bloch’s chief of staff had 43 min- 
utes. Kimmel’s duty officer had 40 minutes. 
Kimmel himself had 15 to 25 minutes, 
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Only result of all this warning was to close 
the submarine net. 

All the thousands of words Theobald 
spews cannot erase the responsibility for 
Pearl Harbor. 

VERDICT RIGHT 


The people through their Congress had op- 
portunity to judge, and they rendered the 
verdict. 

The majority of the congressional commit- 
tee found: 

“The disaster * * * was the failure * * * 
of the Army and the Navy to institute meas- 
ures designed to detect an approaching 
enemy force, to effect a state of readiness 
* * * and to employ every facility at their 
command in repelling the Japanese.” (Rept. 
251.) 

It then laid specific blames on the Ha- 
wailan commands, on the Intelligence and 
War Plans Divisions of the War and Navy 
Departments. (Rept. 252.) It criticized 
Kimmel and Short for failing to commu- 
nicate with each other (Rept. 264). 

That was the majority verdict. What said 
the Republicans—and it would have been 
great political stake if they could have 
pinned even one-tenth of Theobald’s 
charges on the President? 

Senators Brewster and Frercuson said the 
President and his advisers were guilty of 
some shortcomings, too. One of them was 
this: 

“Whatever errors of Juigment the com- 
manders at Hawaii committed and whatever 
mismanagement they displayed in preparing 
for a Japanese attack * * * they were desig- 
nated for their posts by high authorities in 
Washington—all of whom were under 
obligation to have a care for competence in 
the selection of subordinates for particular 
positions of responsibility” (Minority Rept., 
p. 11). 

In short, Washington could not dodge re- 
sponsibility for Short and Kimmel’s com- 
petence. 

What said Representative Keefe in his 
conclusion (Rept. 266T)? 

“On the evidence before us I concur in 
the findings of the committee with respect 
to responsibilities of our commanders in 
Hawaii. * * * Those in command at the 
Washington level must bear their full share 
of responsibility.” 


THE INVESTIGATION 


It is interesting to note that Theobald 
criticizes the actions of the legal staff of the 
congressional committee (ch. 12) but never 
once mentions their names. For good rea- 
son. 

For the great William D. Mitchell himself 
headed the four-man staff until January 14, 
1946. Then when the probe dragged on (the 
committee originally was to report January 
3, 1946; actually reported on July 16, 1946), 
only John E. Masten could stay on. 

The report actually was compiled by Mas- 
ten and four others, the chief counsel being 
Republican isolationist Seth W. Richard- 
son—also a giant in the legal profession. 

Theobald says of Naval Court of Inquiry 
and Army Pearl Harbor Board opinions, 
“withheld as they were until buried in the 
40-volume report of the joint committee 
hearings, it is douptful if they have even re- 
ceived even passing public attention.” 

Those two reports, on the contrary, are 
cited page after page in the congressional 
report. 

Theobald says Roosevelt’s files were not ac- 
cessible. But President Truman on Oc- 
tober 13, 1945, informed Senator Barkley, 
chairman, that if there was any difficulty 
about the committee’s getting access to files 
of the previous administration, either at 
Archives or Hyde Park, “I'll be glad to issue 
the necessary order so that you may have 
complete access.” 

Truman’s October 28 order to cooperate 
with the committee was broadened Novem- 
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ber 7 to direct every official in Government 
to authorize every person interrogated by 
the committee: 


“To give any information of which they 
may have knowledge bearing on the subject 
of the committee’s investigation. 

“You are further requested to authorize 
them whether or not they are interro- 
gated * * * to come forward voluntarily 
and disclose * * * any information * * * 
which they may have reason to think may 
not already have been disclosed to the com- 
mittee.” 

Many other statements of Theobald can 
be refuted but the result would be a book 
bigger than his. 

We've said enough, more than enough, to 
demonstrate that Theobald’s book is so 
much vicious garbage, an infamous attack 
on a dead man. 





Taft-Hartley Fiasco—Hope on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the decision of the Republican 
leadership in Congress and in the ad- 
ministration Monday to shelve all efforts 
this session to change the Taft-Hartley 
Act was, of course, inevitable. When 
the Senate recommitted the bill last 
week—that is, sent it- back to commit- 
tee for further study—it was, in effect, 
declaring that the bill was to be buried 
for this year. 

Under the circumstances, there was 
no surprise in the announcement at the 
White House Monday by House and 
Senate Republican leaders that there 
would be no more work done between 
now and congressional adjournment on 
this subject. We have been working on 
this bill in the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor for many weeks, and, 
of course, that now turns out to have 
been a complete waste of time. 

It was pretty obvious from the first 
that Taft-Hartley revision would not get 
anywhere in this session despite the 
President’s professed desire to see some 
of the more extreme union-busting, an- 
tilabor provisions taken out of it. A 
moderate bill might have had some 
chance. But what the congressional 
Republicans most influential on labor- 
management legislation were insisting 
on was not a moderate improvement in 
the measure but rather a further re- 
striction and kicking around of labor. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS ONE BRIGHT HOPE IN THIS 
CONGRESS 


The fiasco on Taft-Hartley, the mur- 
der in the House of public housing, the 
extreme one-sidedness of tax legisla- 
tion suggested by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to aid big business only and 
ignore little business and the average 
taxpayer, the indecision on agricultural 
policy, the failure to come forward with 
any practical solution to the widening 
recession—all these things make it clear 
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that the GOP 83d Congress will have 
very little to brag about. 

It still had a chance to make good on 
one promise which is popular with all 
of the people and which could be put 
through Congress promptly once the 
Republican leadership gets the wheels 
moving. I am speaking, of course, of an 
amended and improved social-security 
system. 

While patiently waiting for the Presi- 
dent to come forward with his program 
on social security, a large number of 
Democrats in the House introduced their 
own bill early this year. The President’s 
subsequent proposals included most of 
these Democratic suggestions, some with 
modification. 

For instance, we proposed that bene- 
fits be based on incomes up to $4,800 a 
year instead of the present $3,600; the 
President suggested a top of $4,200. 
Again, we suggested that a beneficiary 
be allowed to earn up to $1,200 a year 
instead of the present $900 top limita- 
tion; the President suggested $1,000. In 
most other respects, the President’s pro- 
posals similarly closely follow if not echo 
the Democratic suggestions. 

The one major difference in philos- 
ophy between the two sets of proposals— 
the other differences are mainly differ- 
ences of degree—involves the treat- 
ment of workers who suffer complete 
physical disablement before reaching 
the retirement age of 65. Under the 
Democratic bill, such a worker could 
immediately begin collecting social se- 
curity benefits; under the President’s 
proposal, he would be kept on the rolls 
as if still working and would be excused 
from making any further contributions 
to the fund, but he would not receive 
benefits until he did reach retirement 
age. 

In view of the general agreement 
among Republicans and Democrats on 
the need for improving social security, 
this is one type of legislation which 
could pass easily—if the Republican 
leadership of the Congress gets busy on 
it. Time is getting short. 





Labor’s Interest in a Long-Range Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives held exten- 
sive hearings on a long-range farm pro- 
gram. On October 12, 1953, such a hear- 
ing was held at Minneapolis, Minn. One 
of the witnesses was the Honorable How- 
ard F. Pellant, Wisconsin assemblyman 
representing the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO. His testimony exempli- 
fies the deep interest that urban dwellers 
and laboring people have in a sound farm 
economy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the testimony of 
Mr. Pellant: 
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SraTeEMEntT or Howaegd F. PELLANt, WISCONSIN 
ASSEMBLYMAN, MILWAUKEE 17TH DIsTRICT, 
REPRESENTING THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE 
Workers, CIO 
I have a short brief pertaining to my ap- 

ce before your committee, in which I 
have outlined some of the effects low farm 
imcome has on the residents of the urban 
areas. 

I realize that my brief does not contain a 
detailed program to solve the farm problem 
other than some general thoughts. I do not 
believe that I, as a resident of the city, have 
the experience nor the right to spell out a 
program for the farmer. 

It has been called to my attention that 
there are some people who have attempted 
to destroy good farm programs by making 
statements indicating that the urban dweller 
is opposed to farm price-support programs 
and other good legislation that is aimed at 
aiding the farmer. 

I am a resident of the urban area, a legis- 
lative representative of an urban area, and 
also a union representative of industrial 
workers, and as such I have been very close 
to said people in discussion of the farm topic. 
I therefore felt it was imperative that I ap- 
pear before your committee to dispel such 
rash and irresponsible statements and make 
it absolutely clear to the committee that the 
city resident understands the farm economy 
and how it affects him, and therefore he is 
in full support of a sound farm program. 

I am making this appearance before the 
United States House of Representatives Coin- 
mittee on Agriculture because of my interest 
in the economy and the standards of all of 
the citizens whom I represent. Being a 
member of the Wisconsin State Legislature, 
Milwaukee 17th Assembly District, I am in- 
terested in all of the citizens of our State: 
farmers, workers, small-business men, et 
cetera. Also, being a representative of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, I am nat- 
urally interested in the welfare of our work- 
ing people, 

In my opinion, as well as the opinion of 
many others, the economy of One segment of 
our society is reliant upon the economy of 
other segments of our society, and this is 
particularly true of farmers and factory 
workers. These two segments are the actual 
producers for not only the citizens of 
America, but for the people of the world, 
and when the income of one is lowered, the 
effects are felt throughout the entire worid. 

I therefore believe that it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of our union leaders and our 
public officials to represent all the people in- 
volved in our economy. The happenings of 
today are the best examples as to why we 
should and must be interested parties. The 
falling of farm prices has naturally reduced 
the income of the farmers; the farmers in 
turn have stopped purchasing the necessary 
farm equipment; equipment which paves 
the way for farm operation at greater 
efficiency., The results are as follows: 

1. Our small farm towns suffer as the re- 
sult of fewer purchases of basic commodities 
in these small farm communities. The 
small-business men, thescountry store, the 
gasoline and oil dealer, the clothier, the 
automobile and tractor repairshop, and even 
the tavern keeper must adjust their pur- 
chases of not only the goods that they sell 
but also of the goods that they use. The 
small town cannot expect to function prop- 
erly in an area of low income. We must, of 
course, understand that the small town or 
community is a stalwart pillar of our farm 
economy. 


2. The working people in the Jarge indus- 


trial areas not only feel the loss of purchases 
by the farmer himself, but also the loss as 
the result of the lower income of the small- 
town businessman. These effects are obvi- 
ous for already in the farm-implement in- 
dustry thousands of workers have been laid 
ef from their jobs. 


as Zi 
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In the J. I. Case farm-implement plant in 
Racine, Wis., almost two-thirds of their Pro- 
duction working force has been laid of, , 
reduction from 3,290 to the present level of 
1,200, these layoffs coming in the last few 
months and, if conditions do not improve 
more layoffs are in sight. ; 

Massey-Harris, manufacturers of farm im. 
plements, has laid off 600 workers ang the 
International Harvester Co. has layoffs ryp. 
ning into the thousands. These layoffs haye 
their effect on other manufacturers. Nash 
Motors of Kenosha, Wis., has reduced thei 
working force from a peak of 11,500, immegi. 
ately prior to July 1953, to the present leye 
of 6,500. Their Nash body plant in yi. 
waukee, Wis., has reduced their forces from 
5,500 prior to July, to a level of 2,400 today, 

Wisconsin Motors Corp., a Milwaukee, Wis, 
industrial concern, has laid off 300 to 4 
workers in recent weeks. Walker Manufac. 
turing Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturers of 
hydraulic jacks, laid off 200 employees, 
These layoffs by the manufacturers of oy 
basic commodities have resulted in large cur. 
tailments of the working forces in supplier 
plants, such as foundries which have reduced 
production by 30 to 40 percent; forge shops 
and many others too numerous to mention 
have reduced hours of work from 40 to 32 
hours per week. 

8. The cycle continues on through the 
small retail store to the manufacturer and on 
back to the farmer and the rest of the worid, 

There can be only one result if present 
farm conditions are allowed to continue in 
their present pattern, and that is another 
severe depression. We do not have to go 
back too many years to find out the result 
of a drop in our farm economy, for the 
great depression of the early thirties was 
without a question brought about by the 
farm depression of the twenties. We have 
the experience today to cope with these prob- 
lems; we must put our know-how to work 
and prevent another chaotic and sad 
experience. 

America has not yet reached the stage of 
overproduction, and that time should never 
come. The needs of the people here in 
America alone are sufficient to keep our farms 
and factories producing at peak levels for 
many, many years. While economic condi- 
tions, not need, prevent many people in 
America from purchasing our farm prod- 
ucts, the demand for food by our friendly 
foreign nations is more than enough to pick 
up the slack. 

Recognizing that it is not overproduction, 
as far as the needs of the people are con- 
cerned, that is causing the drop in our farm 
income, we must embark upon a farm- 
distribution program that will make avail- 
able to the consumer farm products at the 
lowest possible cost and at the same time 
assure the farmer of a reasonable return. 

Past experience has proven that the farmer 
will produce at an increasing pace if we 
make it possible for him to do so. We must 
assure him of a market for his product, the 
tools and equipment with which to work efi- 
ciently, and, most important of all, a cushion 
so that he does not suffer should he produce 
more than current consumption. 

It is necessary to encourage more produc- 
tion on the part of the farmer for many 
reasons, such as listed above. However, one 
important point we cannot overlook is the 
fact that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 7,500 per day, and that in 20 more 
years we shall need an increase in farm pro- 
duction of 20 percent to properly feed people 
of that day. 

We have noted the sharp decline in farm 
income. However, while farm income is 
dropping, we find only a very slight reflection 
in consumer-food prices. Since 1946 col- 
sumer-food prices for an average family have 
increased $294, and of this amount the far- 
mer received only $66, while the processors, 
middlemen, and retailers received $222. 
While we recognize the importance of profit 
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in our way of life, we at the same time can- 
not allow exorbitant profits to destroy the 
yery incentive of the farmers to produce. 

It was reported in the Wall Street Journal 
on May 2, 1953, that first-quarter profits, 
after taxes, of 18 food-product manufac- 
turers were 29.1 percent higher in the first 
quarter of 1953 than the first quarter of 1952. 
The reasons for this sharp increase in 
profits are obvious. This type of profit pro- 
gram, however, is disastrous for an improper 
qistribution of the total food income. A 
distribution which leans toward the proces- 
sor, etc, can only mean less income 
for the farmer and, therefore, less produc- 
tion on his part and less purchasing power 
on the part of the consumer of farm prod- 
ucts. It is, therefore, imperative that this 
committee make @ very complete and thor- 
ough investigation of the profits derived 
from farm products by the so-called middle- 

n. 
we have seen how disastrous a farm re- 
cession or depression can be to our entire 
economic structure. It becomes, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that a strong farm pro- 
gram be instigated immediately. 

As a representative of the city residents 
in the Wisconsin State Legislature and a 
union representative of working people, I 
know that these people fronfY urban areas 
are in full support of the farm price-sup- 
port program. Our Government has spent 
billions of dollars for guns and ammunition 
in an attempt to defeat our common foe. 
However, what better ammunition do we 
have than our surplus foods? 

The food-distribution program of East 
Berlin is the best example of how potent a 
weapon food really is. In the past we were 
willing to spend billions to destroy lives 
while being reluctant to spend any amount 
to save lives. 

Here in America we suffer as the result 
of an overabundance of food, while in friend- 
ly nations the people suffer because of the 
lack of food. Would it not be feasible then 
to put our excess food to good use by using 
it to fight communism, and at the same time 
keep our farms at a high level of production 
and income, and thereby protect the rest of 
our citizenry? 

We, the people of the urban areas, wish 
you Godspeed in adopting a strong and work- 
able farm program. , 





Aid To Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are justly proud that the United 
States has risen to a position of leader- 
ship among the free countries of the 
world. I wonder how many of our citi- 
zens have thoughtfully pondered the 
seen for our national rise to great- 
ess, 

No doubt many factors have contrib- 
uted to our phenomenal national devel- 
opment, but certainly one of the most 
basic factors—and perhaps the most 
important cause—has been our nation- 
ion emphasis upon education in years 





For many decades our Federal, State, 
and local governments, working to- 
gether, provided educational advantages 
for our people as a whole superior to 


of qualified teachers, 
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those made available to the whole pop- 
ulations of most other countries. Some 
other nations living in lands having re- 
sources equal to those of the United 
States have not equally progressed. 
Why? Objective studies support the 
conclusion-that the lesser advancement 
of some other nations has been due 
mainly to their failure to provide the 
education necessary for the development 
of their resources—especially their 
human resources. 

Within recent years, however, a num- 
ber of other countries have awakened to 
the cry of their whole people for better 
educational advantages, while America 
has neglected the educational needs of 
millions of her children. The effect may 
be disastrous for our great Nation. Al- 
ready a warning is heard in the alarm 
over widespread juvenile delinquency in 
this country. 

We are not lacking in knowledge of our 
educational deficiencies. Data compiled 
by our Bureau of the Census, Selective 
Service System, United States Office of 
Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, and other agencies and organiza- 
tions, public and private, have furnished 
ample evidence of the educational short- 
comings and inadequate educational op- 
portunities of millions of our people. 
Many official and authoritative publica- 
tions have drawn attention to the facts 
that in numerous localities in every State 
of the Union teachers’ salaries are lower 
than they should be, there is a shortage 
classrooms are 
overcrowded, instructional materials are 
lacking, and school housing conditions 
are deplorable. 

In December 1953 the United States 
Office of Education published its report 
of a nationwide school facilities survey 
which was carried out by Federal, State, 
and local educational agencies with the 
aid of an appropriation by the 81st Con- 
gress. The survey showed that in 1952 
there was a need for about 312,000 class- 
rooms to house nearly 9 million pupils. 
The need is rapidly growing greater. 
Many hundreds of thousands of the Na- 
tion’s children are attending school in 
firetrap buildings, barracks, garages, 
church basements, former industrial 
buildings, and other makeshift quarters. 

‘The national school facilities survey 
revealed that in 1952 about 870,000 or 43 
percent of the schoolchildren of Califor- 
nia needed new school housing. Because 
of the rapid growth of school population 
in this State a greatly accelerated rate of 
construction will be necessary to over- 
take the need for additional facilities. 

Early this year President Eisenhower 
recommended the convening of State and 
national conferences to’ consider the 
crucial problems of public education. 
More recently Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has suggested that legislation 
providing Federal aid to school construc- 
tion be deferred until after these confer- 
ences have been held—probably in 1955 
or 1956. She advanced arguments to 
support her position. On May 12, a 
spokesman for the American Federation 
of Labor, testifying before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, called these 
agruments spurious and ludicrous and 
gave his reasons for using these epithets. 
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Some other persons have expressed 
the opinion that the administration, by 
delaying tactics, is attempting to prevent 
establishment of a general program of 
Federal participation in financing school 
construction. 

A cartoon in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of May 13, represented the 
“Department of Not-Too-Much Health, 
Welfare, and Education,” shutting out 
two schoolchildren representing “imme- 
diate school-construction needs.” The 
departmental -leadership represented in 
the cartoon is telling the children, “You 
can go to school a few years from now.” 

It will be an inexcusable blunder for 
any political party in this country to ig- 
nore the present great and urgent needs 
of public education. Our school-con- 
struction needs, especially, are immedi- 
ate and critical. The education of our 
Nation’s children cannot be postponed. 

Several millions of dollars were spent 
on the national school facilities survey 
just completed. It has shown that the 
States and localities are unable to raise, 
from revenue sources presently available 
to them, all the money needed for school 
facilities. Part of the money must 
come from sources of revenue already 
being utilized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The term “Federal aid to education” 
is a misnomer—an unfortunate misrep- 
resentation. Under the Constitution 
the Federal Government is responsible 
for the national defense and for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. In can, 
with propriety, assume some responsi- 
bility for helping to finance public edu- 
cation, which is essential to the national 
defense and to the general welfare. 

The question is only one of how much 
of the necessary funds for education 
should be drawn from Federal sources of 
revenue, and how much should be drawn 
from State and local sources of revenue. 
Data already compiled indicate that it 
has become necessary to draw a larger 
percentage of school support from Fed- 
eral sources of revenue. 

I have introduced a bill to provide 
Federal participation in financing school 
construction throughout the country. 
My bill is H. R. 9179, and is similar to 
@ measure, S. 536, introduced by Sena- 
tor Humpurey, of Minnesota, in Janu- 
ary 1953. 

The bill would provide for an allot- 
ment of Federal funds by the United 
State Offices of Education to the respec- 
tive State educational agencies in ac- 
cordance with a prescribed, objective 
formula. The bill would place upon the 
State educational agency the responsibil- 
ity for the allotment of funds to the 
school districts within the State. The 
bill would give slightly greater allot- 
ments per school child to States in which 
the per capita income is relatively low. 


I am also in favor of measures to in- 
crease the attractions of the teaching 
professions, including increase of sal- 
aries for teachers and increase of teach- 
ers’ pensions, and other retirement bene- 
fits. I believe that by maintaining the 
prestige of the teaching profession and 
otherwise adding to its attractions, and 
by strengthening all other provisions for 
education we can greatly strengthen our 
Nation for its tremendous task of lead- 
ership in the free world. 
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The Blight of Socialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article entitled 
“The Receding Icecap of Socialism,” 
that appeared in the May 1 issue of 
Economic Trend Line Studies, by Mr. J. 
H. Kelleghan. This is a most interesting 
article on the subject of socialism: 

Tue Recepinc IcecaPp or SociaLisM 
(By J. H. Kelleghan) 

In one of the brilliant flashes of insight of 
which he is capable, Whittaker Chambers in 
his book Witness, called the New Deal a great 
socialist revolution which, in the name of 
liberalism spasmodically, incompletely, some- 
what formlessly, but always in the same di- 
rection, has been inching its icecap over 
the Nation for two decades. 

No statement in his book has infuriated 
leftwing and Socialist groups quite as much 
as this one. Socialist columnists still men- 
tion it occasionally as if it continues to haunt 
their consciences. 

And haunt their consciences it should be- 
cause the word, “icecap,” describes with com- 
plete accuracy the effect of socialism, or its 
ominous shadow, communism—on a national 
economy. Socialistic government, wherever 
it has achieved dominant national power, 
has proved conclusively that it is incapable 
of managing a dynamic economy. Govern- 
ment bureaus can deal effectively with an 
economy only by checking its dynamic 
motion—freezing it with price controls, pro- 
duction controls, the whole paraphernalia of 
rigidities that reduce the economic atmos- 
phere to frigidity and check economic 
growth. 4 

We are all familiar with this phase of 
our recent history and we would all like to 
put it behind us and forget it, if we could. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be dismissed that 
easily. We have quite forgotten to take into 
consideration the fact that when the politi- 
cal weather moderates, economic icecaps 
melt. Icecaps, or glaciers as they are more 
commonly known, turn into rivulets and the 
rivulets become rivers. The rivers spread 
rich alluvial deposits over broad valleys be- 
fore they form deep channels, and the fertile 
soil springs into life. In short, a frozen 
economy, when it thaws under the benign 
influence of a congenial political climate, 
regains its dynamic motion and resumes 
its natural growth. 

Viewed from this standpoint the present 
economic situation takes on a quite differ- 
ent complexion than that which some cur- 
rent interpretations give it. Imagine how 
an Eskimo in the frozen north might feel if 
the domicile beneath him suddenly turned 
into water. A similar sensation must be felt 
by a large proportion of the American pop- 
ulation who have lived on a socialistic ice- 
cap for so long that they scarcely know any 
other kind of existence. As the rigid ec- 
onomic structure beneath them begins to 
show dynamic movement they are filled with 
fear and trepidation. 

When one surveys the wet and shivering 
economic terrain left nakedly exposed to un- 
accustomed freedom as the icecap recedes 
over the horizon, the view is fascinating. 
We see whole economic groups left perched 
on ledges of unduly high price levels, mor- 
tally afraid of the descent into the plain 
below. Whole labor organizations, jacked 
up to imposing heights on the boom of gov- 
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ernment economi¢ power, must now know 
the imperative necessity of coming down if 
they are not to suffer the slow economic 
starvation of prolonged unemployment. 


by 
the winds of inflation, are now reluctant to 
cut their production back to the volume 
that can be pushed away in sleds. 

Farmers, who hugely overproduced 
for an economy gripped in glacial immobil- 
ity, stacked their production in bins that 
need only to be painted white to look like 
veritable ice-made igloos of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Small wonder that people are troubled and 
afraid. Frozen into rigid patterns for 20 
years, many must have lost the use of eco- 
nomic limbs not to mention the feebleness 
of neglected economic intellect. Some, per- 
haps, would even prefer slow economic death 
on the frozen icecap to the unwanted anima- 
tion now being thrust upon them. 

From the top of an icecap the present at- 
titude of some manufacturers toward their 
price structure is perfectly comprehensible. 
Price levels in a frozen economy become sac- 
rosanct. Fishermen who have only to drop 
their lines through holes in the ice to catch 
the fish they need, resent the effort of casting 
nets into running water. 

The workers who could once climb to 
higher and higher wages on ice blocks piled 
by the Government, now resent it deeply 
when there are no more blocks being piled. 

Businessmen who have known only the 
limited and uncompetitive activity of a rigid 
economic mechanism will now find that a 
live, a warm economy makes a man hustle to 
keep ahead. © 

As we waken from our long economic sleep 
in the Arctic twilight of socialism, it is in- 
teresting to speculate on how Rip Van Winkle 
must have felt when he awoke from his 20- 
year slumber. Certainly he must have felt 
completely helpless, fearful, and lost. The 
habits and skills he possessed when sleep 
closed his eyes were probably useless and out- 
dated. For a time his progress must have 
been slow and faltering until he had restored 
his powers to full vigor. 

Thus it is not strange that we find an 
economic icecap mentality lingering all 
around us—in congressional leaders and poli- 
ticians, in newspapermen, businessmen, labor 
leaders, workers and educators. Accustomed 
80 long to the lethargy and comparative secu- 
rity of igloo life, a world of vigorous activity 
has become distasteful. Ss 

Sooner or later, however, everybody is going 
to have to recognize that the Washington 
refrigerator has stopped working, that the 
icecap is melting, and that the strange, dark 
material upon which they now rest is earth 
in which they are expected to dig. 

It is extraordinary how swiftly the twilight 
of socialism fell upon us Americans, a Nation 
of pioneers. It seems as if the ring of the 
pioneer’s ax had hardly stopped echoing 
through the forests before the national econ- 
omy collapsed around us, and fear laid its 
clammy hand on our brows and said, “you 
can’t restore it yourselves. You'd better let 
the Government in Washington do it.” 


The Government in Washington, we 
learned, could take punitive action against 
the erstwhile leaders who were blamed for 
the economic collapse but no Government 
power could be found that would restore the 
dynamism of the enterprise economy. 

Two administrations in this socialistic 
twilight concealed their failures in war, as 
the leaders of enterprise threw their whole- 
hearted cooperation behind the Government 
in the national war effort. Each time, war's 
end found the economy again helplessly 
locked in the freezing controls of bureau- 
cratic incompetence. 

Bureaucrats have learned, but many are 
not even yet willing to concede, that when 


economic controls stifie and crush enterprise- 
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the economy is left without a starter. Th 
try with ever greater futility to push i, 
economy into high gear with the Govern. 
ment steamroller, apparently unconscious ¢7 
the fact that a glacial formation has no 
means of self-propulsion. 

With the administration now in Washi 
ton conscious of the Government's inabae, 
to replace enterprise as economic motin, 
power, we should soon find our economy re. 
sponding to the long unused incentives of 
enterprise and resourceful effort. From oy 
heritage and our traditions we can best qual. 
ify as pioneers of enterprise and apostles cf 
freedom. We can never qualify as Pioneers 
of socialism. The lives of these pioneers 
were snuffed out in blood purges, extin. 
gushed in concentration camps, or were 
spent congealed in cold terror at the 
of nocturnal visits by the secret police, an 
agency that is inevitable where socialism 
and communism—are made to function, 





Informal Procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board 


EXTEJSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address on the subject Informal Proce- 
dures of the National Labor Relations 
Board, delivered by Louis G. Silverberg, 
Directer of Information, the National 
Labor Relations Board, at the Second 
Annual Central New York Labor Law 
Conference, in Syracuse, N. Y., on 
March 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

InFoRMAL PROCEDURES OF THE NATIONAL 

Lasor RELATIONS Boarp 
(Address by Louis G. Silverberg, Director of 

Information, NLRB, at Second Annual Cen- 

tral New York Labor Law Conference, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., March 20, 1954) 

z 

In the discussion of labor-management re- 
lations, attention tends to center upon the 
controversial issues. But we all know that 
no human activity can be carried on in an 
atmosphere of incessant controversy. The 
everyday work of labor-management rela- 
tions, like that of other fields, is considerably 
less spectacular than the big issues that 





-make the front pages. The same is true of 


the operations of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The bulk of our activity is 
devoted to cases that get little if any at- 
tention from the daily press or even the 
specialized reporting services which devote 
s0 much time to reporting the precedent- 
setting decisions in the field. 

The precedent-setting decisions of the 
Board, of course, have a widespread impact 
and their effects reverberate through the in- 
dustrial relations ents of industry 
and the offices of labor unions. But I would 
like to talk today about some aspects of 
our agency’s work which are seldom dis- 
cussed and rarely make a newspaper head- 
line, As you well may guess—I speak of 
the handling and settling of cases in the 
field, those cases that never get to Wash- 
ington. 

Last year, for instance, over 80 percent of 
the unfair labor practice cases handled by the 
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agency were closed in the field. In terms of 
actual cases, that means that, out of more 
than 5,800 unfair labor practice cases closed, 
5,100 were closed without the necessity of is- 
suing & complaint or taking any other formal 
* collective bargaining election cases present 
a somewhat different picture. The percent- 
age of these cases that can be disposed of 
without the necessity of formal action runs 
quite a little lower—about 75 percent. The 
reason for this undoubtedly lies in the na- 
ture of a representation case. While such @ 
case is not an adversary proceeding in the 
technical legal sense, it must be recognized 
that the parties often have directly opposing 
interests in such things as the extent of the 
pargaining unit, or the validity of a contract 
urged as a bar to an election, or even in the 
time the election should be held. Repre- 
sentation cases that come up to the Board 
members for decision often involve little 
more than questions of whether a particular 
employee is or is not a supervisor, or whether 
a contract has been renewed or not. These 
are issues of fact on which it sometimes is 
dificult to obtain agreement among the 
parties; and, without agreement, they can be 
resolved only by decision of the Board. 
Nevertheless, when it comes to actual rep- 
resentation elections conducted, our field 
people have been able to achieve a very re- 
spectable batting average of agreements ob- 
tained—over 65 percent. For example, last 
year the Board conducted a total of 6,200 
representation elections. Of these, 4,200 were 
held by mutual and complete agreement of 
the parties, 
m 

Now to turn to the informal disposition of 
unfair practice cases at the level of the re- 
gional office. The biggest share of the cases 
settled in the field are closed by withdrawals; 
that is, the one who filed the charge with- 
draws it. Last year over 45 percent of the 
cases closed were handled in this fashion. 
However, this does not mean merely that the 
charging party had a change of mind. The 
bulk of these cases undoubtedly were found 
upon investigation to lack merit—either be- 
cause there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove the allegations or because the conduct 
involved actually did not amount to a viola- 
tion of the law. However, a substantial num- 
ber of the withdrawals reflect settlements of 
the cases. This is readily illustrated by a 
hypothetical case of an alleged refusal to 
bargain. Let us say, either an employer or 
union has refused to bargain in good faith 
as required by the act, and the other party 
filed a charge. If, after conferences with the 
Board’s field examiner, the. party charged 
with the refusal becomes aware of the na- 
ture of his duties under the law and he 


should desire to remove the impediments to ~ 


full-faith bargaining, it certainly would be 
appropriate for the charging party to with- 
draw his charge despite the ‘past violation. 
And this happens not infrequently. 

However, the charging party has no legal 
Tight to withdraw a charge. And it makes 
no difference that he has obtained some 
settlement or adjustment that suits his pri- 
vate purposes. To illustrate, take a case 
of an employee ed because of his 
union activities. It may be that the em- 
ployer or the union responsible—as the case 
may be—has Offered him a cash settlement 
to withdraw his charge and just forget about 
the whole buSiness. And suppose the em- 
ployee is willing to take the cash and let 
his job go. But it may be that the dis- 
charge of the employee was effected in a 
manner that would make several hundred 
other employees fearful of exercising the 
Tights that the statute guarantees them. In 
such a situation, it would hardly be proper 
to permit the one employee, for his own 
ends, to sacrifice the protection of the rights 
of the other employees, Moreover, it might 
Well be such a@ flagrant violation of the act 
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that only a Board order would effectively 
protect these employees’ rights. 

In short, the act is neither designed nor 
intended to vindicate private rights; its ad- 
ministration, as applied to individual cases, 
is concerned with the effectuation of a pub- 
lic policy, with the realization in each case 
of that national policy which governs our 
labor-management relations. The charging 
party has, by filing a charge, invoked that 
policy. Consequently, once a charge is made 
it may be withdrawn only by permission of 
the General Counsel if it is still under in- 
vestigation, or by the permission of the Board 
members if the case is before them. How- 
ever, the Board specifically provides in its 
statement of procedure that, if investiga- 
tion reveals that there has been no viola- 
tion of the act or the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to support the charge, the regional di- 
rector will recommend withdrawal of the 
charge by the person who filed it. 

Furthermore, if the charging party de- 
clines to withdraw a charge which investi- 
gation reveals to be unsupported by good 
evidence or otherwise without merit, the re- 
gional director has authority to dismiss the 
charge. -In case of such a dismissal, the 
General Counsel has provided that the 
charging party may appeal to him in Wash- 
ington within 10 days after the dismissal. 
Upon such an appeal, the entire file of the 
case is sent by the regional director to Wash- 
ington and fully reviewed by the General 
Counsel. After such a review, the Genezal 
Counsel may sustain the dismissal or he 
may direct the regional director to take fur- 
ther action. A substantial mumber of dis- 
missals are appealed, and for several years, 
the General Counsel has published his rul- 
ings in appeals cases, but without identify- 
ing the parties. This use of anonymity is 
intended to avoid the unnecessary tagging 
of unions or employers with unfounded 
charges, 

So much for the withdrawal of charges 
at the threshold of proceedings. Let us 
now turn to other types of early dispositions 
of cases. Of course, the first step after a 
charge is filed is to investigate it. With- 
drawals, dismissals, and settlements are not 
undertakeh until there has been careful in- 
vestigation of the facts. However, as soon 
as the field examiner has gathered sufficient 
evidence to obtain a clear picture of the 
case, there is nothing to prevent him from 
seeking an informal settlement if that seems 
to be indicated. Moreover, when the inves- 
tigation indicates that a charge of violation 
is true, the field examiner is required to offer 
the offending party an opportunity to settle 
the case before formal proceedings are begun. 
This is in accord with the requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. How- 
ever, he is not required to accept a settle- 
ment which does not remedy the unfair 
labor practice. 

A settlement or adjustment, to carry out 
the purposes of the act and to be acceptable 
to our regional office, must provide that 
the party in violation take steps adequate 
to remedy the unfair labor practice indi- 
cated. 

At the same time, it must be kept in mind 
that the field examiner’s job is not to arbi- 
trate or conciliate disputes between the 
parties. His task is simply to obtain settle- 
ment which will remedy the violations of 
the act. The approval of the charging 
party is also sought; but, if he should dé- 
cline, the settlement is still effective. How- 
ever, settlements, like dismissals, may be 
appealed by the charging party to the Gen- 
eral Counsel in Washington. 

In Board terminology, adjustments of cases 
are divided into two categories: (1) informal 
adjustments, which are those that require 
no Board order or court decree; and (2) 
formal adjustments, under which the party 
charged with violation agrees to issuance of 
an order by the Board in Washington and 
@ decree by the appropriate United States 
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court of appeals. Formal adjustments ordi- 
narily are obtained in cases where the evi- 
dence of violation is clear cut and there is 
&@ possibility that the violations may be re- 
peated. 

The mere fact that formal proceedings 
have started, however, does not foreclose 
an adjustment or settlement. The Board's 
statement of procedure provides that the 
parties have an opportunity at every stage 
of the procedure to dispose of the case by an 
amicable adjustment which satisfies the law. 
Thus, even after a complaint has issued and 
a hearing begun, the General Counsel’s at- 
torney in charge of the case and the regional 
director ordinarily will afford all parties every 
opportunity for the submission and con- 
sideration of offers of settlement and pro- 
posals of adjustment. .Of course, all settle- 
ment stipulations which provide for entry 
of a Board order are subject to approval 
by the Board members. If the party who is 
subject to the order fails to comply with 
the settlement, the Board of course may 
seek to enforce its order or the court decree, 
as the case may be. 

That these various types of settlements are 
beneficial to all concerned, goes without say- 
ing. They benefit not only the Government 
but the parties as well. There are substan- 
tial savings in time and money and litiga- 
tion, not to mention the avoidance of the ill 
feelings that sometimes develop among the 
parties in the course of protracted litigation, 
In addition, in a hotly-contested case, bit- 
terness may develop at the plant level which 
may seriously impede, or even prevent, the 
resumption of peaceful relations between 
management and the representative of the 
employees. To remedy and avoid this ill 
feeling is of the prime importance in car- 
tying out the mandate of Congress in the 
statute, to encourage harmonious relations 
between management and labor. 

In sharp contrast to the quick and ami- 
cable adjustment of a settled case, a con- 
tested case must run the gamut of investi- 
gation, preparation of witnesses, public hear- 
ing and cross-examination before the trial 
examiner, the filing of briefs with the trial 
examiner, formal exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s recommended order, briefs filed with 
the Board, and perhaps an appeal to the 
courts, with the further accompanying round 
of briefs and arguments. The Board mem- 
bers and the General Counsel have reduced 
considerably the amount of time consumed 
in the handling of those unfair labor prac- 
tice cases coming up to the Board; however, 
a@ contested case still consumes an average 
of about 330 days, from the filing of the 
charge to the issuance of a decision by the 
Board members, And, as I have indicated, 
that is not always the end of the case; nearly 
as much additional time may be consumed 
in appeals to the courts. In sharp contrast 
to the 330 days required for a contested 
decision, cases that are settled take less 
than one-third of that time; the average in 
1953 was about 100 days. 

Settlements, moreover, play a large part 
in the actual enforcement of the law. For 
example, in cases involving charges of dis- 
crimination against employees, over 3,000 
employees were awarded back pay during 
1958. Of these, 66 percent received back 
pay as a result of settlements agreed to by 
the parties. Moreover, these settlements 
clearly appear to be considerably less costly 
to the parties than a case taken up before 
the Board for a full-dress decision. This 
is indicated by the figures on the back pay: 
During the past year, the 66 percent of the 
employees who received back pay through 
settlement agreements accounted for only 
45 percent of the total back pay awarded— 
or $590,000 out of the $1,355,000 in back pay 
disbursed by both companies and labor 
unions. This can be attributed mainly to 
the fact that it takes considerably less time 


to settle cases, when the parties are willing, 
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than it does to take a case up through hear- 
ing and argument, to the Board members for 
a decision. As a consequence of shorter 
time lapse, the bill for back pay is smaller. 
Thus, back pay per employee in settlement 
cases averaged $290 last year; but back pay 
per employee in cases that were contested up 
to the Board averaged $760. 

Settlement agreements also account for 
the greatest number of reinstatements of 
employees and for the bulk of the cases in 
which collective bargaining is resumed 
after being initially unlawfully withheld, 
Thus, in 1953, employees reinstated by agree- 
ment of the parties numbered 1,240. This 
was more than 70 percent of the 1,750 em- 
ployees reinstated as a result of action by 
the agency. Collective bargaining was be- 
gun as a result of settlement agreements be- 
tween the parties in 200 cases. This was 
over 75 percent of the 265 cases in which 
bargaining was begun as a result of action 
by the Board. 

These figures, I think, not only underscore 
the importance of the Board's informal pro- 
ceedings in the administration of the act, 
but also reflect a very heartening willingness 
on the part of both employers and unions 
to take the necessary remedial action when 
the existence of a violation is brought to 
their attention. 

mr 


Turning now to the collective-bargaining 
election cases—the fundamental question in 
each of these cases is simply this: Who, if 
anyone, represents a majority of the em- 
ployees? Debate of this question, though, 
often arouses considerable feeling at the 
plant. Moreover, long debate often tends 
to become acrimonious; as nerves fray, so 
do tempers. Therefore, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that all concerned—the employees, 
the labor unions, and the employers—get 
an authoritative answer to the basic ques- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Here again, informal procedures play a 
large part in the disposition of issues. As 
I mentioned earlier, more than 65 percent of 
all our representation elections in the past 
year—or 4,200 out of 6,200 elections—were 
held pursuant to complete agreement be- 
tween the parties. And of all 9,900 repre- 
sentation cases filed last year, 7,300 were 
closed without the necessity of a decision by 
the Board members. In other words, only 
about one-fourth of the representation cases 
had to go to Washington. 

The time saving that results from the in- 
formal settling of representation cases is 
proportionally just about as great as the 
saving in unfair-labor-practice cases. Thus, 
during the past year, the Board devoted an 
average of 64 days to processing contested 
representation cases from the filing of the 
petition to the Board decision. However, in 
representation cases that were disposed of 
by mutually agreed upon elections, the time 
from filing of the petition to the actual time 
of the election averaged only 24 days—or 
almost two-thirds less than the time con- 
sumed in a contested case. 

Because the issues of a representation case 
are ordinarily simpler than those of an un- 
fair-labor-practice case, the informal proce- 
dures for obtaining agreement of the parties 
are correspondingly simpler. As a matter 
of fact, the technique used to conduct the 
investigation of a representation case may 
indeed be symbolized by the telephone. If 
the petitioner has submitted a showing of 
interest or a of a representation 
-claim which is adequate, the field examiner 
will immediately telephone the employer or 
the union involved, as the case may be. It 
usually can be determined by telephone 
whether the issues will require a formal 
hearing or whether the parties are so dis- 
posed that the case can be settled quickly 
by a consent election or some other type 
of informal adjustment. The use of informal 
techniques by our regional offices has re- 
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sulted in spectacular reductions in the time 
required, not only for consent elections but 
also tn the time required for the initial 
handling of cases that must go to hearing. 
For instance, by the end of last year, the 
time between the filing of a representation 
petition and the issuance of the notice of 
hearing on a petition had been cut by the 
General Counsel from 19 days down to 4 
days—a reduction of 80 percent. 

When a representation case is filed, three 
basic questions have to be answered. These 
are: (1) Whether the petitioner, if a labor 
organization, has complied with the filing 
requirements of the act; (2) whether the op- 
erations of the employer are within the area 
in which the Board exercises jurisdiction; 
and (3) whether the petitioner, if an em- 
ployer, has received a claim by a labor organ- 
ization that it represents the employees; or, 
if the petitioner is a labor organization, 
whether it has submitted authorization cards 
from at least 30 percent of the employees. 
These are the minimum prerequisites to the 
Board holding an election. If they are not 
met—that is, if the answer to any of the 
three questions is “No”’—then the regional 
director can only dismiss the petition. But 
if the answers are all “Yes,” the field exam- 
iner can begin to explore the possibilities of 
an informal handling of the case by some 
type of election agreement. 

There are two types of election agreements 
used by the Board. The most frequently 
used is known as a consent election; the sec- 
ond, a stipulated election. 

Pursuant to the consent-election agree- 
ment, the parties agree to the Board’s hold- 
ing an election among a described unit of 
employees on a specified date. In addition, 
they also agree that the regional director is 
to determine any questions that arise in the 
course of the election and that he is to issue 
a certification on the basis of the results. 
This type of agreement was used last year in 
3,300 elections, or over 50 percent of the elec- 
tions conducted. 

In these agreed-upon elections, as in all 
other elections held by the Board, the actual 
voting is supervised by Board agents. The 
ballots ordinarily are counted and tabulated 
immediately after the polls close, and repre- 
sentatives of the parties are entitled to be 
present. 

As soon as the counting Is finished, a tally 
of ballots is served upon the parties. The 
ballots of voters whose eligibility has been 
challenged by any party or by the Board 
agent are individually sealed and counted 
separately in this tally. If the challenged 
ballots are numerous enough to affect the 
outcome of the election, the regional director 
conducts an investigation of the individual 
challenges and rules on them. If he finds the 
challenges without merit, the ballots are 
counted. If the challenges have merit, the 
ballots are not counted. After the issuance 
of the tally of ballots, the parties have 5 days 
in which to file objections to the conduct of 
the election. If objections are filed, the re- 
gional director investigates them and rules 
upon them. If he finds that the objections 
have merit, he wHl declare the election void 
and conduct a new election. The election 
agreement provides that the ruling of the re- 
gional director on all questions relating to 
the election are final and binding. [If there 
are no meritorious challenges that will affect 
the results and no valid objections, the re- 
gional director will issue a certification re- 
flecting the results of the election. This cer- 
tificate has the same force and effect as if 
issued by the Board. 

In the second type of election agreement, 
the stipulated election, the entire procedure 
is identical to that of a consent election, 
with one exception. The difference lies 
merely in the identity of who shall resolve 
any questions that may arise. While the 
regional director is given authority to re- 
solve any questions in a consent election, 
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the stipulated-election agreement ca) 
the five-member board to rule upon an 
questions relating to the election. This tone 
of agreement was used in over 900 elections 
last year, or about 15 percent of the elections, 
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The formal decisions of the board mem. 
bers in the contested cases, of course, ex. 
pound the law. They are the uideposts 
But it is too often forgotten that the great 
bulk of the work of an administrative ty. 
bunal is not done by formal adjudication of 
contested cases, but rather by its informa} 
procedures. A distinguished group of jn. 
vestigators thus concluded its thorough study 
of all Federal administrative agencies cy;. 
rently operating in our complex society: 

“In the great majority of cases an inves. 
tigation and a preliminary decision suffice to 
settle the matter. Comparatively few cases 
flower into controversies in which the parties 
take conflicting positions of such moment to 
them that resort is necessary to the pro- 
cedure of the courtroom.” 

This is as true of the work of the board 
as of that of any other administrative tri. 
bunal. And, to burden you with one final 
statistic—in the past year the board closed 
5,800 unfair practice cases; for every 100 
of these cases, only 7 required a formal de. 
cision of any type—either by a trial exam. 
iner or by the board members. As for the 
office of the general counsel, it issued com. 
plaints in only 13 percent of the thousands 
of cases filed. In view of these figures, it is 
not surprising that the United States Attor. 
ney General's Committee on Administrative 
Procedure in 1941—who were the group of in- 
vestigators I just mentioned—should have 
declared that “informal procedures consti. 
tute the vast bulk of administrative adjudi- 
cation and are truly the lifeblood of the 
administrative process.” 
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Reminiscences of a Renegade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Donald R. 
Richberg to the South Carolina Bar 
Association on Friday, May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

REMINISCENCES OF A RENEGADE 


(Address by Donald R. Richberg (introduced 
by Gov. James F. Byrnes) at annual ban- 
quet of South Carolina Bar Association, 
Charleston, 8. C., May 14, 1954) 

Having been accused of being a renegade 
from the New Deal and from organized labor, 
I welcome the opportunity you have gracl- 
ously given me to explain why I glory in my 
sinning. When a Sunday school teacher 
asked: “What must you do before you can 
obtain forgiveness of sin?” a young pupil an- 
swered: “You must first sin.” If I had never 
sinned, how could I now seek forgiveness? 

But it seems to me most important of all 
to know that one has sinned. There sre 
thousands of earnest young men of my 
generation who have gone to their graves 
unrepentant, never realizing that, as they 
polluted our politics with socialism, they 
were inviting the spread of Communist doc- 
trine and its new slavery all over the glob. 
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There are thousands of once zealous 
fighters for underpaid, overworked wage 
earners who have died without realizing that 
they had helped to build up a new monopoly 
of huge labor unions. They died without 
knowing that labor monopolists would, in a 
plind struggle for power, play a leading part 
in tearing down our system of free private 
enterprise that has lifted the average stand- 
ard of living far above even the dreams of a 
bundred years ago. 

It is fashionable nowadays to lay all sins 
on parents and other ancestors. So I am 
going to start my confession by explaining 
that both my father and mother were ideal- 
ists who were not afraid to be called rene- 
gades. When their fellow idealists developed 
delusions of grandeur and tyrannical com- 
plexes they did not hesitate to turn against 
them, to denounce them and oppose them. 

Without embarrassment I recite here in 
South Carolina the fact that in 1861 my 
father ran away from Knox College at the age 
of 16 to join the Union Army. His father 
had enough political influence to get his 
son removed from the Army and placed in 
the Naval Academy. After $8 years’ educa- 
tion he graduated to serve 3 years in the 
Union Navy. Then he went South to study 
law and became so outraged by the evils of 
reconstruction that he became a Democrat 
and remained one to the end of his days. 

Throughout her life my mother espoused 
one crusade after another intended to wipe 
out sin and enthrone virtue. But any time 
she found that self-seekers, greedy men, and 
lovers of power were taking over the leader- 
ship of one of her crusades, she worked with 
as much zeal to defeat them as she had pre- 
viously shown in supporting them. 

Let me make it plain that I am no blush- 
ing, embarrassed renegade. I am proud of 
my so-called apostasies. John L. Lewis once 
publicly denounced me as a renegade from 
union labor who, in his mild language, had 
“turned against the breast that had suckled 
him.” The only way, which I could recall, 
that labor had suckled me had been to pay 
me smaller fees than any other client for 
days of much harder work. What Mr. Lewis 
was gently criticizing was that I was oppos- 
ing certain arrogant stupidities of labor 
leaders which he thought I ought to support. 

Another former labor client of mine, who 
took a more realistic view of my opposition, 
was &@ modest violet named James Caesar 
Petrillo. A few years ago, when I was.in 
company with Lewis Douglas, we ran into 
Petrillo and he was generous enough to tell 
Mr. Douglas that I had once rendered him a 
valuable legal service. He concluded: “I 
could certainly use you now, but I suppose 
you wouldn’t represent me.” To which I 
answered with a grin: “No, I would not.” 


It has been my experience that a lawyer 
who aids in holding up the power of any 
rising political or economic group is likely 
to find himself eventually in agreement with 
the Lord Acton that all power is corrupting. 
If his clients are strikingly successful he 
may find himself faced with the choice some- 
day of either aiding corrupt power or re- 
houncing some of his associates. 

In a broad way I would say that my expe- 
riences in the line of being a New Deal law- 
yer followed this course. Let me explain this 
particularly in terms of constitutional law, 
& field in which I have been particularly 
active during 50 years of practice. 

My professional life began at the turn of 
the century, to be exact in 1904. The de- 
velopment of the industrial revolution was 
raising problems concerning which all solu- 
tions seemed to point in the direction of in- 
creased governmental power and increased 
concentration of that power. With the 
growth of huge enterprises and vast inter- 
state commerce, the efforts of the States to 
utilize the police power for the protection 
and promotion of the general welfare met 
constant frustration. Yet when one at- 
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tempted to invoke the powers of the Na- 
tional Government to deal with national 
problems through national action, there 
arose the obstacle of time-honored limita- 
tions written in the National Constitution. 
The early progressive movement, which 
sought to advance social justice by laws regu- 
lating our political economy, gathered 
strength in State and local activities, notably 


, in States such as Wisconsin, and every now 


and then in a reform movement in a great 
city. But with the foundation of the Pro- 
gressive Party, the Bull Moose Party of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1912, and the resulting vic- 
tory of an outstanding Progressive Democrat 
in the election of Woodrow Wilson, the drive 
toward a politically regulated economy be- 
came a national movement. 

The First World War and our entrance 
into it slowed up this drive. Indeed, Jane 
Addams exhibited the gift of prophecy when 
she said to me in 1914: “This war will set 
back progress for a generation.” 

The disillusioning effects of the war be- 
came vividly evident in 1920 with the elec- 
tion of President Harding on the retrogres- 
sive platform of “a return to normalcy.” 
Instead of a moderate effort to go forward 
with the progressive gains of the prewar 
years, the philosophy prevailed that govern- 
ment should attempt very little in the way 
of promoting a sound economy. The pent- 
up demands accumulated during a period of 
war sacrifices gave such motive power to pri- 
vate enterprise that for some years we were 
assured that such evils as developed in the 
economic system would right themselves. 
The less overall supervision, direction, and 
control by Government, the better. 

Then, after the unhappy period, 1929-32, 
the Roosevelt call for vigorous political 
action in 1933 was welcomed even as a down- 
pour in a parched land. But the strict con- 
stitutionalists dominated the courts, and as 
a result the New Deal philosophers spear- 
headed a demand for a liberal construction 
of constitutional powers. 

The New Deal philosophy which had cap- 
tured a majority of the voters was originally 
a conviction that some must be done 
and something could be done within the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to relieve national economic distress 
and to provide measures to prevent a recur- 
rence. But this New Deal idea ran into the 
obstacle of contrary judicial opinion that 
the Federai Government had not been given 
and could not exercise adequate powers. 
Unfortunately, the counterattack on this op- 
position was directed at the expounders of 
the Constitution instead of at the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

In saying that it was unfortunate that we 
New Dealers attacked the Court instead of 
the Constitution I do not mean to assert 
that the “old Court” was right and the Con- 
stitution was in fault. On the contrary, I 
still think that a more liberal construction 
of the Constitution by conservative judges 
was warranted and would have preserved the 
essentials of our form of government, which 
might have been destroyed if a sweeping con- 
stitutional amendment had been adopted to 
meet emergency demands. 

But, on the other hand, if we had at- 
tempted to write amendments, such as one 
increasing the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce, we would ,have soon discov- 
ered the grave danger to local self-govern- 
ment in any large increase of Federal power. 
We would have never dared to propose that 
the Federal Government have power to regu- 
late anything which affected interstate com- 
merce, no matter how trivially or indirectly. 


We would have never dared to propose 
that Congress regulate the window washers 
in our cities because their sanitary labors 
might affect interstate commerce. We would 
have never dared to propose that Congress 
regulate the amount of grain that a farmer 
could raise and feed to his livestock because 
this domestic activity might affect interstate 
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commerce. Yet the new Supreme Court has 
undertaken to write such an amendment 
into the Constitution in candid language, 
which I quote from two of its major deci- 
sions: 

“The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is not confined to the regulation 
of commerce among the States.” 

This ruling is plainly an amendment to 
the Constitution, because the power dele- 
gated to Congress in the Constitution is 
specifically confined to the regulation of com- 
merce among the several States, and the 
10th amendment provides that “The powers 
not delegated to the United States * * * 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether any 
such amendment as the Court has made 
(extending the pcwers of Congress over all 
activities which in the judgment of Con- 
gress may affect interstate commerce) could 
be approved even today by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses and ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. Certainly a national debate 
as to the wisdom of such an amendment 
would have been desirable before its adop- 
tion. 

Your thoughts, like mine, may turn to a 
current national debate over the Bricker 
amendment. Here is an example of the need 
and the difficulty of formally adopting a 
constitutional amendment in order to get rid 
of another amendment which has been 
casually written into the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court. 

You will recall, without my going into 
details, the extraordinary expansion ef the 
treaty power in a series of Supreme Court 
opinions. It should be sufficient here to 
point out that the law laid down by the Su- 
preme Court for a long time was that the 
treaty power could not be extended “so far 
as to authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids, or a change in the character of the 
Government, or in that of one of the States.” 
Thus, in a conflict between the Constitution 
and a treaty it was plain until recently that 
the Constitution was still our supreme law. 

But, in 1936, the Supreme Court, without 
dissent, announced its opinion that “the 
investment of the Federal Government with 
the powers of external sovereignty did not 
depend upon the affirmative grants of the 
Constitution” (299 U. S. 304). The legal 
inaccuracy of this opinion was appropriately 
grounded on a rewriting of history unique in 
the annals of our Supreme Court, although 
apparently standard practice in the Soviet 
Union. 

Under a later decision the Court gave to 
Presidential agreements similar dignity as 
the law of the land. In this manner the 
executive acts of the President, with or with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present, may become our supreme law, 
even apparently if in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. It seems clear from the wide- 
spread support of the Bricker amendment 
that the people of the United States would 
not write an amendment into the Constitu- 
tion authorizing any such expansion of the 
treaty power as was authorized by the Su- 
preme Court. 

These two examples of Supreme Court law 
making in amending the Constitution, to 
erase limitations on legislative and execu- 
tive power, should show why I am a renegade 
from political association with those who 
still advocate such a liberal interpretation of 
the Constitution. I still believe in a liberal 
interpretation—by conservative judges. But 
I denounce interpretations which are so 
liberal that they would liberate our Govern- 
ment from constitutional limitations im- 
posed long ago upon it and faithfully main- 
tained for nearly 150 years. 

Let me candidly admit that for many 
years, beginning 20 years before Franklin 
Roosevelt, I was an advocate of a liberal in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. Indeed, I 
have a letter from Theodore Roosevelt telling 
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me he approved of my proposal of interpre- 
tive amendment as an improvement on his 
ill-fated recall of decisions. 

But I never conceived that Justices of the 
Supreme Court could interpret a provision 
in the Constitution so that the original 
meaning entirely disappeared, or was re- 
versed. I never imagined that Justice 
Holmes, whom I idolized, who insisted that 
plain meaning should be given to plain 
words, would write an opinion sarcastically 
referring to the plain meaning of the 10th 
Amendment as an invisible radiation. Nor 
that later judges should further devitalize 
that Amendment by describing it as only 
stating a truism. No, I never imagined that 
even a super-liberal Supreme Court would 
or could write down and out of the Consti- 
tution those limitations that prohibit our 
public officials from transforming a decen- 
trelized republican form of free Government 
into a centralized socialistic tyranny. 

Never have I intended by any act of mine 
to give support to national socialism or its 
doctrines and programs. I deny any in- 
dividual guilt, but if I am fairly accused of 
guilt by association with advocates of this 
brand of liberalism, let me follow the ex- 
ample of a humble Negro who was caught in 
the proverbial henhouse and, when brought 
into court, announced loudly: “I plead guilty 
and waive a hearing.” The puzzled judge 
inquired: “What do you mean by that, Sam?” 
And Sam replied: “I mean, I done it and I 
don’t want to hear no more about it.” 

Our individualistic ancestors brought 
forth a nation conceived in liberty; and if 
this nation is to endure we cannot too often 
remind ourselves of the justified fears of 
our forefathers who believed that Govern- 
ment, even in its best state, is but a neces- 
sary evil; in its worst state, an intolerable 
one. 

Why are we today so fearful of a third 
world war that we are spending billions in 
preparation for, and to defend ourselves 
against, atomic devastation? How often do 
we realize that, were it not for the vast 
powers of the centralized governments of 
great nations, no world war would be pos- 
sible? Oh, it is easy to say that we are not 
warmongers, that we were only forced into 
two world wars. It is at least plausible to 
contend that we were forced into another 
war in Korea as a measure of defense in an- 
ticipation of a third world war. It is easy 
to argue that we are helpless to prevent a 
third world war—that the decision to post- 
pone or to start it will be made behind the 
Iron Curtain—in Russia. I do not propose 
here to argue that it would have been right 
or possible to avoid engaging in these wars, 
or that it will be right or possible to avoid 
engaging in another world war. 

The point which I am seeking to make is 
simply that we are playing our part—and a 
very important part—in the progress of the 
human race toward bigger and bigger wars, 
indeed toward self-destruction, when we fol- 
low a worldwide insane trend toward big- 
ger and more tyrannical governments. 

Throughout the world, and here in the 
United States, we have been steadily aban- 
doning, not only individual liberty but in- 
dividual morality in favor of collective dom- 
ination and collective immorality. No one 
of us could justify in himself the deceiv- 
ing, the torturing, the wholesale murder of 
others that we collectively plan and justify 
as a national policy. 

Of course we Americans are self-right- 
eously assured that we would only inflict 
the horrors of war on another people in 
self-defense. We denounce Communist 
rulers.as satanic plotters against the peace 
and freedom of the rest of the world. If they 
are mortal enemies of peace and freedom, 
as I believe they are, how can we justify 
joining and continuing to work with them 
in an international misgoverning organism 
which is most efficacious in developing in- 
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ternational dissensions and in advancing in- 
ternational socialism? Yet, despite the 
tragedy of the United Nations, many people 
still chatter senselessly about forming a 
world government, which would either result 
in establishing the biggest and worst tyran- 
ny that had ever afflicted mankind or break 
down through racial, religious, and national 
conflicts into the most complete and devas- 
tating world war that the human mind can 
imagine. 

Of course, when I inveigh against big gov- 
ernment as the principal source of some of 
the worst ills from which we and the rest 
of the world are suffering, Iam not question- 
ing the need of selecting more public offi- 
cials and spending more money to govern 160 
million people than to govern 10 million. 
Nor am I an anarchist who would eliminate 
all government and leave the unorganized 
weak or virtuous at the mercy of the or- 
ganized strong or vicious. 

But, in a few words, let me heartily dis- 
agree with those who contend that the big 
industries and other complexities of modern 
life make bigger and more paternalistic gov- 
ernments essential. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that politically chosen officials are less 
competent to plan an economy and to direct 
business enterprises today than they would 
have been 100 years ago. Then business 
problems were simpler, and more easily un- 
derstood. Then inability to earn a living 
by private enterprise was not so often a rea- 
son for seeking public employment. Today 
business problems and social responsibilities 
are so complex that the best thing for a 
bewildered politician to do is to lay down 
widely accepted business and social mo- 
ralities in broad terms and then impose on 
private enterprise the responsibility and ob- 
ligation to use its powers and opportunities 
to advance the general welfare. 

You may recall that I graduated without 
honors from the NRA school of political 
education, with the degree of “N. G.” awarded 
by the Supreme Court. 

Up to date the prevailing historical ver- 
dict is that the NRA happily failed, because 
it was a socialistic effort at Government con- 
trol of industry and, contrariwise, also be- 
cause it promoted private monopolies by le- 
galizing industrial cartels. 

How we could have been trying to accom- 
plish both of these evil designs at the same 
time, I do not understand, But probably 
the clue to the mystery lies in the corrupt- 
ing influence of power on alleged rulers of 
industry and government. At least I know 
that my 2 years in public service were one 
long struggle to prevent public officials un- 
der my supervision from asserting and exer- 
cising too much governmental power, and to 
prevent private enterprisers from abusing 
their newly discovered private powers of 
self-advancement. 

If I entered upon my brief bureaucratic 
career with any latent faith in the wisdom or 
value of a political direction of industry, I 
can assure you that I retired from govern- 
ment thoroughly cleansed of any such im- 
pure ideas. 

But in the ensuing years I have been 
forced to watch the controls of the National 
Government being extended further and 
further into the lives and work of the 
American people; State lines overridden; 
local governments made subservient to na- 
tional policies and programs; and, worst of 
all, the independence and liberty of men 
and women in their homes and workshops 
subjected to a host of obligations and re- 
straints emanating from a remote Govern- 
ment which they as individuals are helpless 
to control. 

All this has been accomplished by a per- 
sistent miseducation of our people into the 
belief that through bigger and bigger Gov- 
ernment and more and more paternalistic 
laws we would make ourselves not only in- 
dividually and nationally more secure, but 


also angelically virtuous. We would enj 

not only the noble feeling of being 2” 
brother's keeper, but also the comforting 
feeling of being able to call on our brothe 
to support us in case we failed to sy ; 
ourselves. — 

The promise of greater security is the bi 
lie by which every would-be tyrant seduc ; 
people to give up their liberties. The Pg 
munist autocrats and their little brothe; ; 
the socialistic politicians in the free nation. 
advance their tryannical programs with the 
same big lie. In truth, capable People who 
exchange their freedom from government for 
dependency on government make them. 
selves more insecure than they were in self. 
reliance. 

Those who put their faith in a paternalistic 
government have lost faith in themselves 
Faith in ourselves was once the religion of 
America. In that faith we found, and I 
pray that we may continue in that faith to 
find, the greatest freedom and security that 
so many people under one government have 
ever known. 





Another Step Toward Peace on the 
Waterfront 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
New York is hoping that the new elec- 
tion ordered by the NLRB among long- 
shoremen working on its waterfront will 
bring about better conditions there for 
the public, for industry, and particularly 
for labor. 

It is with that in mind that I call 
attention to the following editorial from 
the New York Times of May 13, 1954: 

THE Owp ILA Founp GvuItty 


The Federal court jury’s verdict against 
the old International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, 8 locals and 3 officials, should en- 
courage all forces fighting for waterfront re- 
form. The jury, before Federal Judge Harold 
P. Burke, found the defendants guilty of 
criminal contempt of court as a result of 
the paralyzing waterfront strike that ended 
las month. The defendants are appealing 
the verdict, as they have the right to do, 
and final judgment will await the outcome. 

The parent union was fined $50,000, 
smaller fines were imposed on the locals, and 
2 officials were each sentenced to prison for 
3 months and 1 for 6 months. The total 
in fines is a slight fraction of the cost of 
the strike, and so as monetary punishment 
can hardly be called excessive. The National 
Labor Relations Board had asked that the 
parent union be fined $25,000 for each day 
of the strike, or a total of $725,000, and that 
the locals be assessed $100,000 each. 

The fines if upheld will, of course, come 
out of the backs of the union members. 
Perhaps this will give those who have not 
yet rejected the authority of the old union's 
leaders something to think about. We are 
sure that the many disillusioned longshore- 
men who have already turned away from the 
old union to join the AFL will be more 
determined than ever to make their voices 
heard by laying the foundation for a demo- 
cratic organization of their own. 

All dockers will have an opportunity to 
register their choice of a bargaining agent 
on May 26 when an election will be held un- 
der the auspices of the NLRB. Special police 
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precautions are being planned to 
disgraceful coercion and intimida- 
ld ILA elements that led to the 
last December’s election. The 
outcome is in the hands of the pier workers 
themselves. The ballot is secret. They need 
fear no coercion when .they strike a blow 
for their owD industrial freedom, 





When States Rights Are States Wrongs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an editorial from 
Labor, official publication of the Rail- 
way Labor organizations: 

WHEN STATES RIGHTS ARE STATES WRONGS 


Regardless of their party, Labor wishes to 
congratulate all 50 Senators who this week 
shelved the toughened-up Taft-Hartley bill 
by sending it back to a committee. These 
Senators so voted for varying reasons but 
the effect of their action was to place the 
Senate on the right side of an issue which 
goes far beyond labor legislation. That's 
States rights. 

To illustrate what that means, let’s begin 
back in the 1930's, when William O. Douglas, 
now a Supreme Court justice, was chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
He repeatedly pointed out that the 48 States 
were carrying on a competition in laxity. 

To go into business and stay in business, 
Douglas explained, a corporation must get 
and hold a charter from one of the States. 
Granting such charters is profitable for a 
State, because it collects fees and taxes from 
the companies which incorporate under its 
law. 

Corporations shop around to find the State 
which will grant the loosest charter with the 
fewest restrictions. The State with the worst 
corporation law get the most fees and taxes, 
regardless of the results to the people of 
all States. 

For example, that’s why shady “health 
and hospital insurance” companies chartered 
by one State, are able to swindle millions 
of Americans everywhere. Any attempt to 
change such a situation is met by the old 
familiar cry “States rights.” 

In labor legislation, States rights works 
the opposite way. Instead of a competition 
in laxity, it’s a competition in toughness. 
The State which puts the most shackles on 
organized labor profits by catering to anti- 
— employers and getting the most fac- 
ories, 

The Taft-Hartley revision bill, as backed 
by the administration, even without the 
proposed Goldwater amendment, would have 
encouraged this competition in toughness 
among the States. Some of them already 
have gone to extremes, with phony right-to- 
work laws, and other legislation hostile to 
workers and their unions. 

Congress has retained for Uncle Sam a 
major say over labor relations in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce, but if it 
were to give away more of that jurisdiction, 
in the name of States rights, the clock of 
labor relations would be turned back to the 
Dark Ages. 

Let’s look a little further behind this 
States rights smokescreen. It was the alibi 
used for turning over to the oil trust, through 





’ States. 
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the governments of 4 States, fabulously 
valuable offshore oil resources which belong 
to the people of all 48 States. This was a 
competition in laxity. The giveaways went 
through because oil magnates knew they 
would get a more profitable deal from the 
four State governments than they would get 
from Uncle Sam. 

Similarly, the administration and reaction- 
aries in Congress are using the States rights 
alibi to give away the people’s rivers to the 
Power Trust through obedient State gov- 
ernments. Also to emasculate or abolish 
Federal regulation of electric power and na- 
tural gas monopolies, leaving only lax State 
regulation. All this is costing consumers 
dearly. 

Looking over these examples of States 
rights, it becomes clear that all of them, ex- 
cept one, are competitions in laxity. The 
sole exception is labor legislation, which is a 
competition in toughness. 

We are all proud of our States, and they 
do have rights which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and should be protected. But 
those who shout States rights loudest sel- 
dom mean anything good for the workers and 
the rest of the people. Congress should re- 
ject all such competitions, whether in tough- 
ness of laxity. 





Our Newest Legislative Body 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the new- 
est legislative body of the United States 
of America is the Legislature of Guam, 
The distinguished speaker of that body, 
the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, is now 
visiting in Washington, meeting on the 
plane of warm friendship and of mu- 
tual understanding, members of the old- 
est and the national legislative body of 
our country. We are happy that he is 
with us, and we extend to him, the legis- 
lators and the people of his country our 
best good wishes. 

Under the organic law the legislature 
of Guam came into being 4 years ago. 
The present speaker, the Honorable A. 
B. Won Pat, was the speaker of that leg- 
islature when laws were enacted covering 
the entire range of the legislative experi- 
ence of our States in continental United 
The visit in Washington of this 
statesman of Guam, the most far-flung 
domain of our country, has served to 
focus attention to a fact worthy of 
greater attention that on this small 
American island, part of the United 
States of America, far in the Orient, rep- 
resentative government is functioning 
through a legislative body elected by the 
people and on the same pattern of my 
own State of Indiana and of the other 
States of the Union. 


The visit of the Honorable A. B. Won 
Pat has served the purpose again of re- 
minding us that government of, for, and 
by the people, is our national mission and 
accomplishment. I am glad to join with 
other Members of the Congress in wel- 
come to the presiding officer of our new- 
est legislative body. 
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Truman’s Advice to Eisenhower Timely, 
Sincere, and Sound 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very fine edito- 
rial, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of May 12, 1954: 


At the age of 70 and having held the high- 
est honor within the gift of his countrymen, 
former President Truman is without further 
political ambition. He continues to be what 
he has been in the past—a patriotic citizen 
with pride in the office he has held and devo- 
tion to his country’s progress and security. 
His counsel to his successor, based upon long 
experience and an intimate knowledge of the 
operation of government, must be recognized 
as sincere and sound. 

In his speeches in New York and in Washe 
ington, Mr. Truman discussed two issues 
inade timely and important by conditions in 
Washington and by the crisis abroad. A 
domestic problem brought vividly into 
prominence by developments in Congress is 
a trend toward legislative usurpation of 
Executive prerogatives. Our position in 
world affairs is deteriorating, with great 
danger to our leadership, by reason of the 
disintegration of bipartisan cooperation in 
foreign policy. 

Geneva has made this situation tragically 
clear. At Geneva, where so much that is 
vital to world peace hangs in the balance, 
we have been futile, isolated from our 
friends, incapable of commanding a respect- 
ful hearing. At least in part the responsibile 
ity for this failure abroad rests at home. The 
bipartisan support of foreign policy pre- 
served so consistently during preceding ade 
ministrations no longer exists. Democratic 
support has not been enlisted and even 
among Republicans has not been clearly 
understood. 

The responsibility of stating foreign policy 
so that it will be clear at home and abroad 
belongs to the President of the United States. 
It cannot be delegated to someone else. To 
the President also belongs the obligation, as 
Mr. Truman has emphasized, of preserving 
unity of support against the political assas- 
sins who would destroy it. It is the Presi- 
dent’s great misfortune that the enemies of 
his policies are to be found even in his own 
party. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Truman to 
mame these enemies. They operate quite 
boldly and it is entirely possible that they 
gain in affrontery by reason of the President's 
reluctance to come to grips with them. Cer- 
tainly such reckless charges as that of “20 
years of treason” are not calculated to win 
Democratic support for even the best of 
causes. 

It can be charged by Republicans that Mr. 
Truman’s administration was not a model of 
wisdom, enlightened vision, or competency, 
The American people were eager for a change. 
The weaknesses and failures of his own re- 
gime do not affect the soundness of his views 
on foreign policy or his concept of the 
involving powers of the Presidency. 

Mr. Truman has a lofty regard for the 
Office of President. He would permit no in- 
trusion upon its authority and prerogatives. 
“The President is responsible for the admin- 
istration of his office,” he declared in Wash- 
ington. “And that means for the adminis- 
tration of his entire executive branch. It is 
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not the business of Congress to run any of 
the agencies for him. Unless this principle 
is observed it is impossible to have orderly 
government.” 

Mr. Truman's counsel is not inspired by a 
spirit of partisanship or a desire to embarrass 
or discredit his successor. It reflects his re- 
spect for the office he once held and his con- 
cern for his country’s welfare. 





United Nations Proper Forum for 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
advocating for some time United Nations 
action in the case of Indochina. Ap- 
pended is an article on this subject by 
David Lawrence from today’s issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


U. N. Action Is Succestep To Spemp AD To 
INDOCHINA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Geneva, May 16.—The United Nations may 
have to order the action permitting the 
United States and associated governments to 
take the military steps in Indochina that are 
necessary if Communist aggression in south- 
east Asia is to be stopped immediately. 

This procedure would be separate from 
what is contemplated in the southeast Asia 
Security Treaty, which is designed for the 
long-range protection of the area and not for 
the current situation. The mere fact that 
this pact, too, is being planned now could 
buttress the United Nations approach to the 
Indochina problem in the near future. 

It will be recalled that President Truman 
felt that no congressional authorization was 
necessary to send American forces into Korea 
in June 1950—merely a notification to lead- 
ers of both parties in the Senate and House. 
The military operations that followed were 
held to be implicit in the treaty by which 
the United States had accepted the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter. 


WORLD OPINION MOBILIZED 


For a iong time world opinion has been 
mobilized behind the thought that, if ag- 
gression occurs which threatens the terri- 
torial integrity of any country—that is, if 
there is a threat to peace anywhere—the 
members of the United Nations have a duty 
to collaborate in a collective action to re- 
move the threat or to put down the aggres- 
sion. 

Certainly as of today there are aggressor 
armies in Laos and Cambodia, and these in- 
vaders come from Vietnam in the form of 
a Communist-led force known as the Viet 
Minh. For many months the question has 
been asked why, with such an obvious case 
for United Nations action, no use has been 
made of the U. N. machinery. The truth 
is the French have been hesitant for fear 
it would raise more issues than it would 
settle. But this reasoning has been based 
on the idea that the controversy would deal 
with independence and colonialism only and 
prove em! in north African dis- 
putes and might not win favor among Asian 
nations. 

Now the situation has changed and the 
issue is no longer whether the three States 
of Indochina will cease to be colonies and 
become independent—for independence has 
been granted in the case of Cambodia and 
Laos and the final details for the independ- 
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consummated. So the real issue is what 
happens to any states newly born when they 
try to live in a world of aggressors. Also 
Thailand, which is a member of the United 
Nations, has been threatened and has a right 
to ask U. N. action. 

For many weeks now, as the Indochina 
question has been debated in Washington, 
the administration has made clear that it 
would not intervene alone in the Indochina 
crisis, but would take military action only 
if the states or nations concerned wanted 
America to do so. The fact is that the 
French forces, together with the native 
troops, are adequate for the fight against 
the Communist armies, but there is a dire 
need for air and sea power, both of which 
the United States has available for imme- 
diate use in the Indochina area. 

Already talks are going on among the major 
powers of+the free world as to how best to 
use combined military forces in the Indo- 
china war. This has been done for two rea--~ 
sons: (1) the Communist delegates here 
must understand that they cannot refuse to 
agree to an armistice on terms which take 
the aggressor amies out of Cambodia and 
Laos and be immune from collective action, 
and (2), if the Geneva Conference:is go- 
ing to fail, there must be planned now an 
alternative policy to prevent a continuance 
of the aggression against the Indochina 
states. 

ARMISTICE DECISION NEAR 


The next few days will tell whether Moscow 
and Peiping have any intention of agreeing 
to a sensible armistice setup and a form of 
international supervision that can be trusted 
by the free world or whether they will con- 
tinue their unyielding position. Thus far 
the Soviets have made some minor gestures 
but nothing that the Americans and the 
British consider substantial. 

As for the move into the United Nations, 
this would take only a few weeks. Fortunate- 
ly, there is a permanent United Nations com- 
mission to which the case can immediately 
be brought. After the commission com- 
pletes its investigation of the facts, it can 
report to the Security Council, where a veto 
from the Soviet Union would be expected. 
But this would lead immediately to an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, which could by majority vote 
call on all members of the United Nations to 
act together militarily to curb the aggres- 
sion in Indochina, 

The fact that this procedure is available 
and has been discussed by the British, 
French, and American delegations here in 
the last few days is known to the Communists 
and could have a salutary effect on their at- 
titude toward the making of an immediate 
armistice. If an armistice doesn’t come now, 
the issue is certainly headed for the United 
Nations, with military action to be taken by 
@ group of associated powers analogous to 
that which occurred in Korea. In fact, the 
military planning for such a contingency is 
under way now on a theoretical basis, as it 
inevitably must be or else the Communists 
would be expecting to take Indochina by de- 
fault and there would be no need for further 
meetings at Geneva. Whenever the possi- 
bility of military action comes into the pic- 
ture, the prospect of peace brightens. 





The Speaker of the Legislature of Guam 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 
Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


MA 
May 17 


Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] and to join With 
him in recognizing the distinguisheg 
speaker of the Legislature of Guam Who 
has so ably presided over that democratig 
body for the past 4 years. 

Guam stands as a lighthouse of demor. 
racy, 6,000 miles from our shores. It 
permits a ray of light to seep into the 
dark areas of Asia, where millions of 
people are existing under the treacher. 
ous dictators. It serves as a ray of hope 
that some day the Asiatic people wij 
govern themselves under a democratic 
form of government which respects the 
dignity of the human individual. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud of this tiny 
island and of the people who are charged 
with the responsibility of governing this 
Territory. 





The Natural Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent peace negotiations at 
Korea between the United Nations and 
North Korea, Cardinal McIntyre, of Los 
Angeles, addressed the students at UCLA 
at Los Angeles, on the fallacious present- 
day philosophy which departs from the 
fundamental of the natural law and seeks 
to establish the fact that the past is not 
prolog, that the ultimate is now. 

Following is a review of Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre’s address: 

[From the Tidings, Los Angeles] 
Tue Natura Law—UCLA Hears Canrpinat 

Because of the abandonment of funda- 
mentals, the Korean negotiations present a 
traversty of justice, James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre told an assembly of faculty and 
students recently at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Departure from the natural law, a mate- 
rial conception of life and the spread of a 
morality rooted in force were cited by the 
Cardinal as causes for national alarm. 

Speaking to the UCLA students and teache 
ers at a traditional university meeting, dur- 
ing which all classes and offices are closed, 
Cardinal McIntyre said the fruitless negotia- 
tions in Korea present striking evidence of & 
departure from fixed norms to an everchang- 


ing now. 





MORAL BREAKDOWN 


“We may be well concerned over our Na 
tional and political disintegration, with the 
abandonment of conventional conduct, with 
the departure from the wholesome respect 
for family authority, with the breakdown of 
morals in family and society, with the ex- 
ploitation of immorality in the press, in the 
cinema, and in art,” the Cardinal said. 

“There are all striking evidences that de 
parture from the fixed produces a crumbling 
‘of the foundations of society. In past ages 
and in other places such a departure has 
resulted in the decay of civilization. In our 
age can it be otherwise?” 

His Eminence was introduced to the Unl- 
versity meeting by University of Californis 
President Robert Gordon Sproul. Chancellor 
Raymond B. Allen presided at the Royce 
Hall meet. : 

“The former fundamentals are now clas 
sified as archaic and substituted by ‘luctuat- 


ence of Vietnam are in process of being I wish to commend the gentleman from ing standards of academic freedom, 4 {re 
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dom wherein nothing 1s fixed, nothing at 
jeast in thought or in teaching,” the cardinal 
told his UCLA audience. 

“In our time we have witnessed a depart- 
ure from all principle—a flight from that 

nich is fixed to that which is constantly 
in flu, to the everchanging now. That now 
which is ever being consumed by the incom- 
ing future and immediately discarded as the 
future becomes the present, leaves little, if 
any, impression of the past. 

“And the residue that inevitably remains 
js paid the dubious compliment of being 
speedily ignored. This is the background of 
the so-called new democratic education.” 
His Eminence defined the natural law as 
“, rule of action, established and promul- 
gated by the Author of nature and imposed 
upon all men through their very nature.” 

Asserting that the natural.law was “fixed, 
unchanging and absolute,” His Eminence re- 
jected the attitude that absolutes have no 
application in the current affairs of life. 

“The application is very real. Because it 
fs not expressed or commented upon does 
not make it any less real, Because one hides 
himself in @ room and shuts out the sun 
does not make the reality of the sun shin- 
ing any less. 

“Let us look for a moment at some of the 
effects of the denial of an absolute. 

“Recently some obiter dicta of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States received 
much publicity in the press. These dicta 
declared an inability to define such concepts 
as morality and blasphemy. Because of this 
supposed vagueness the court was reluctant 
to decide with precision the point of con- 
tention. 

“The philosophy of some of the members 
of our court, however, does not admit of 
anything which is not subject to change, 
and hence their reluctance, 

“It is interesting to note that when these 
judges took office, they swore loyalty to the 
Constitution. If they deny the existence 
of an absolute it makes a mockery of the 
Constitution.” 


VACUUM CREATED 


“Can we swear loyalty to something that 
fs constantly in flux? ‘Their concept would 
negate the fixity of our Constitution. The 
denial of an absolute means to deny God 
and reject religion. The denial of an abso- 
lute discards the principle upon which our 
government was founded.” 

Ignorance, denial and misrepresentation 
of the natural law, create a vacuum into 
which “seeps the doctrine of atheism, the 
spread of a morality rooted in force, and the 
supremacy of the omnicompetent state,” His 
Eminence said. 


It is time, he added, “to heed more the 
Positive, preduring, persevering principles 
that can be the cnly purveyors of peace.” 





Case No. 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
tase of extreme and exasperating hard- 
ship caused by the rigidity of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

Helga Josefa Wiley committed what 
section 212 (a) (9) of the McCarran- 
Walter Act calls “a crime involving moral 
turpitude.” In 1946 she took some fire- 
Wood from a forest in Bremen, Germany, 
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when no other fuel was available in that 
devastated part of Germany. She was 
fined the equivalent of 5 cents for her 
crime. 

In 1952 her husband, Harold Wiley, of 
Meridian, Okla., applied for a visa for 
his bride. The visa was denied because 
of this theft of firewood, which was 
determined to constitute a crime for 
which existing immigration laws bar an 
alien from this country. 

Were the the hardship caused in this 
instance not so severe, it could, indeed, 
be called laughable. It is mandatory 
that we direct our energies toward a 
drastic evaluation of the provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 





More About Bank Holding Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
column, Washington and Small Business, 
Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, talks sense about the need for 
bank holding companies. 

I am pleased to direct it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. It follows: 

Independent businessmen favor greater 
grass roots control of money and credit. 

In just completed nationwide membership 
poll by National Federation of Independent 
Business, voting was 75 percent in favor of 
companion bills by Senator CaPsHarTt and 
Congressman MULTER. 

These bills seek to place bank holding 
corporations on same footing as independent 
banks. 

Holding corporations would be barred from 
controlling both banks and nonbanking en- 
terprises; from adding branches without 
securing same approval required of inde- 
pendent banks. 

For many reasons, independent business 
wishes independent banks made more secure. 
One reason is local control of the communi- 
ties’ cash and credit by people with firsthand 
knowledge of local conditions is better for 
all. Another major reason is belief bank 
holding corporations have aided local gov- 
ernmental extravagance. Much extrava- 
gance blamed on Washington has been at 
the local level, as local politicians love to 
spend money, too. 

A political subdivision, wishing to issue 
bonds to pay for any scheme thought up, 
usually finds who will buy the bonds before 
an election is decided upon. Politicians 
know how to ballyhoo across bond elections, 
but don’t want to end up with a batch of 
bonds that can’t be peddled. In contem- 
porary times, local politicians have found 
bank-holding corporations very helpful. 

As bonded indebtedness is a lien on all the 
Teal estate in a subdivision, distant financ- 
ciers, faced with huge sums of cash siphoned 
off from many sources, are only interested 
primarily in whether the total assets of the 
community adequately back up the bonds; 
not in a long-range viewpoint of community 
needs. 

Thus, even with grandiose schemes that 
no local banker will endorse, politicians can 
go to a bank-holding corporation. 

With a constant feel on the community 
Pulse, the local banker knows whether or not 
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the county can afford a gold-plated court- 
house at this time, or whether it should 
settle for a more modest structure, and re- 
serve some of its bonding capacity for needs 
of the near future such as more schools. 

But when politicians can hock the com- 
munity assets with a distant financier on 
the basis of cold balance sheet figures, and 
thus the wise counsel of local bankers con- 
ditioned by an intimate knowledge of local 
needs is lost to the community, local poli- 
ticaf subdivisions are in for future trouble. 

Even today some communities with urgent 
needs have found their bonding birthright 
already pledged by politicians in a manner 
that would have never been possible if the 
sale of bonds had depended upon the judg- 
ment of strong local banks. 

Thus today, a few bank-holding corpo- 
rations through ownership of Federal, State, 
county, and city bonds, own much of the 
United States Government. Tomorrow the 
whole world may pay interest to Caesar, 
And that is why independent businessmen 
want this trend stopped, want not smaller, 
but much bigger locally owned independ- 
ent banks. 





Federal and State Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am ine 
serting herewith an article by Al Marble, 
managing director, Michigan Credit 
Union League, that appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the Credit Union Bridge— 
the way to economic betterment. 

Mr. Marble discusses a question that 
is giving the credit unions great concern. 
It involves the proposal that the credit 
unions be placed under an FDIC type of 
insurance. 

I am impressed from the reading of 
Mr. Marble’s article that he believes the 
States are dealing more fairly with the 
credit unions than the Federal Govern- 
ment. This should not be, if it is shown 
to be true. I wonder why excessive 
examination fees should be placed upon 
them by the Federal Government? I 
wonder why the Federal credit unions 
are subject to more restrictive limita- 
tions than those required by the States? 
Why are the State credit unions growing 
in’ numbers faster than the Federal 
credit unions? 

It is my opinion that our Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House look 
into these questions without delay. We 
should do everything possible to encour- 
age these very worthy and constructive 
organizations. They are thrift institu- 
tions. They protect their members in 
many ways and particularly against high, 


.excessive interest and carrying charges. 


They make money available when it is 

badly needed without red tape or delay 

and at a very reasonable cost. It can be 

paid back on terms that are the most 
convenient to the borower. 
The article is as follows: 

FeperaL Depostr INSURANCE OPpPosEeD 

(By Al Marble) 

This is a word of warning to those who are 

looking for a panacea for their troubles. We 
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do not believe that such a panacea is to be 
found in adoption of an FDIC-type insurance 
and placement of credit-union responsibili- 
ties in the hands of a governmental agency. 

A recent article written by James J. Gir- 
van of Pennsylvania (Bridge, February 1954) 
outlined the desirability of FDIC-type insur- 
ance of accounts for credit unions. There 
were many statements in this article which 
were broad in scope but which in my mind 
require serious thought and challenge on 
the part of credit-union leadership. We 
should examine carefully in the light of 
actual experience whether or not we want 
this type of insurance. There are three ma- 
jor considerations. (1) Is there a need for 
this insurance, (2) will it serve the purpose 
that we want it to, and (3) what will be the 
advantages or disadvantages that must of 
necessity go with the insurance, such 4s 
costs, additional regulations, etc. 


EVIDENCE FROM MICHIGAN 


The Michigan credit-union law was en- 
acted in 1925. Almost 30 years have passed, 
and in that time only two State credit unions 
have liquidated at a loss to the members. 
Losses in these 2 cases totaled $999.39. The 
Federal law was enacted in 1934, and since 
that time 9 Federal credit unions in Michi- 
gan have liquidated with a total loss of 
only $8,597.83. This out of millions of dol- 
lars invested by our members in every type 
of credit union. It would thus appear that 
losses due to liquidations certainly would 
not justify the insurance. Now, the ques- 
tion has been raised about scaledowns. In 
Michigan there have been three cases where 
there was a fairly substantial scaledown of 
shares. In two of these cases the scale- 
down has already been recovered. Unques- 
tionably in our mind the other will be fully 
recovered. Certainly the scaledown of shares 
as experienced by credit unions in Michigan 
would not justify the insurance. 

Is this insurance going to accomplish the 
thing that we hope for? Actually it is very 
possible that it will accomplish the very op- 
posite. Because of the tremendous number 
of banks which closed their doors during the 
period 1923 to 1933 never to reopen, it be- 
came necessary for Government to organize 
the FDIC type of insurance so that the faith 
of the people in banks might be reestab- 
lished. History has shown that such an in- 
surance is not essential in order to establish 
the faith of our people in credit unions. This 
type of insurance for credit unions might 
actually result in officers taking a more 
casual attitude toward their credit union, 
to the detriment of the entire operation. 

COST SECOND REGULATION 


We must remember that although cost Is 
not a major factor, if based on figures indi- 
eated in Mr. Girvan’s article it certainly 
could become important and could result in 
lesser service to our members. Many credit 
unions have already experienced an unde- 
sirable situation brought about by the ex- 
cessive examination fees of $56 per day 
placed upon them by the Federal* bureau. 
Careful comparison of this rate with other 
examining groups would indicate that it is 
too high. Also a very important result of 
this type of insurance for credit unions 
would be to subject our credit unions to ad- 
ditional Government regulation., This type 
of regulation in similar organizations has 
proven burdensome, extremely restrictive, 
and limits materially the service they may 
render. It might well, in many instances, 
prevent credit unions from providing the 
service to their members that was originally 
intended. In the cases of these other organi- 
zations it was proven necessary. It has not 
been proven necessary for credit unions. 

Experience with the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions has shown us that such regu- 
lation can be to the detriment of the credit 
unions. Witness this evidence as shown by 
the experience of Federal credit unions in 
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Michigan where operating over a lesser pe- 
riod of time, involving lesser assets, their 
losses were over 8 times as great as those of 
the State chartered credit unions. Federal 
credit unions in Michigan have been sub- 
ject to many restricting limitations where- 
as State chartered credit unions have been 
subject to very few. This in itself would in- 
dicate that Government regulations are not 
necessarily the answer to better credit un- 
ions. Experience in Michigan has shown 
that a strong and virile State league can 
materially reduce potential losses as well as 
build larger, stronger, more serviceable cred- 
it unions. 

The following quotation expresses well the 
feeling of the majority of credit union lead- 
ers who are well informed on this subject. 
“I would brush aside the officious interferer 
in our credit union affairs who would offer 
on behalf of the State what we should and 
could do far better ourselves.” 





Congressman Hillings Supports Working 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
25th district, I beileve it is important 
that I report to the people of my district 
on some of the issues considered by the 
Congress and my action on such issues. 

The 25th Congressional District, lo- 
cated in the eastern section of Los An- 
geles County, is composed of almost 
500,000 citizens in such cities as Azusa, 
Monterey Park, El Monte, Baldwin 
Park, San Gabriel, Temple City, and 
others. The vast majority of these peo- 
ple are conscientious, thrifty, energetic 
persons who work hard at their jobs to 
earn their livelihood. Some of them 
have passed their productive years and 
have retired after a lifetime of labor. 


Because most of the people are work- 
ing or have worked and are retired, I 
intend to discuss legislation of impor- 
tance to them. To conserve time, I will 
list the matters in brief summary form. 

TAXES 


During this Congress tax relief has 
been effected which has drastically 
slashed the excise taxes on drugstore 
items, cosmetics, baby oils, ladies’ hand- 
bags, telephone bills, movie tickets. This 
means that when you go to the store, you 
have more to spend on yourself and your 
family, and the tax collector gets less 
from you. Earlier this year, the tax bill 
of each individual taxpayer was reduced 
10 percent. This saved a total of $3 bil- 
lion. In addition, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a tax-revision bill 
which would mean more generous deduc- 
tions for medical expenses, freedom from 
taxation for a retired couple if they have 
$200 monthly pension income, children 
working after school or during summer 
vacation can earn more than $600 in a 
year and their parents can still list them 
as a dependent, salesmen would have 
fairer means of computing expenses thus 
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saving money. More than two-thirds of 
the tax relief goes to wage earners, fam 
ilies, and other individuals, I supported 
these tax-relief measures, 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Construction of hospitals, diagnosti, 
and clinical centers will continue. , 

Research into health problems is ep. 
couraged through the National Hear 
Institute and the National Institute ¢ 
Dental Research. 

Last year we passed a bill to aid State 
and local governments in construction of 
hospitals and health centers. The 25th 
Congressional District has already been 
allotted $581,000 for this worthwhile 
purpose. 

Problems of air pollution—smog— 
which tend to retard our economic deve}. 
opment are being fought at the United 
States Sanitary Engineering Center. 

A new law aids Federal law officers in 
seizing and destroying unsafe fabrics 
used in certain inflammable cowboy suits 
and explosive sweaters which have 
burned many children in home accidents, 

It is now also against the law to ship 
dangerous fireworks into any State 
which bans their sale. 

The Senate has passed a bill which 
makes it a crime to ship obscene and 
filthy literature in interstate commerce, 
in order that juvenile delinquency may 
be prevented. 

Congress has authorized a 2-year ex- 
tension of the program of assistance in 
construction of schools in crowded de- 
fense centers and other areas which have 
grown abnormally because of Federal 
activities. Congress has also granted 
similar assistance for school-operating 
expenses, 

At the present time Congress is con- 
sidering legislation to encourage volun- 
tary health-insurance groups to broaden 
their coverage and legislation to expand 
the State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion system which is designed to help 
disabled persons to become economically 
independent. 

As one who fs interested in the wel- 
fare of my constituents, the above-listed 
items all have my support. 

HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954, as passed 
by the House of Representatives is in- 
tended to encourage as many Americans 
as possible to own their homes. I voted 
for this bill because of its provisions 
which, among other things, provide for 
lower down payments, extend period of 
payment of GI loans to 30 years in most 
cases and as high as 40 years in others, 
and interest rates remain at 414 percent. 
The limit on home-improvement loans 
has been raised to $3,000; the period of 
repayment has been extended to 5 years 
instead of the present 3 years. Eyesores 
and potential slums can now be tom 
down and replaced with private homes 
without necessity of permission from the 
Federal Government. 

ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


The new highway law means that we 
in the 25th Congressional District can 
drive our cars with greater convenience 
and personal safety. Almost all of our 
gasoline-tax money will be used for 
highways instead of being diverted for 
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other uses. California gets a big share 
of funds authorized in this law for free- 
gays, secondary roads and streets. I 
cast my vote for more and better roads 
for my district. 
VETERANS 

worthy veterans will have plenty of 
hospital space for treatment required as 
q result of service to our country. Pre- 
viously the Congress had enacted the 
gervicemen’s Indemnity Act to provide 
for the needs of next-of-kin to service- 
men killed in Korea. Last year I joined 
with my colleagues in voting for an ex- 
tension of the Gi bill of rights for vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

mr. Speaker, the above is only a par- 
tial listing of our work during the two 
sessions of the 83d Congress. Time does 
not permit full discussion of each and 
every bill considered. I feel certain that 
the people of the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict will be interested in this record. 





Let Us Build a Better America—Part Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add to my remarks of May 12 the 
following : 





“SMEAR” TACTICS 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one final word, our 
Republican friends need to learn to cam- 
paign on issues instead of relying on 
“smears.” I was first chairman of Cali- 
fornia’s Committee To Combat Subver- 
sive Activities. This was way back in 
1939. We vigorously fought Commu- 
nists, Nazis, and other subversives but 
we did not permit “smears” or loose 
charges. 

In those day, as now, the Communists 
were attacking the FBI. I came to its 
defense and helped expose the real source 
of these attacks. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
who is now being justly congratulated 
for 30 years of outstanding public serv- 
ice, sent me a perSonal letter of thanks. 
Iam proud of this letter, written 14 years 
ago. It reads as follows: 

PEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 

Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D. C., June 20, 1940. 
Mr. Samve. W. Yorry, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deak Mr. Yorry: Your committee’s Reso- 
lution No. 28, introduced in the State as- 
sembly on May 24, 1940, has just been called 
to my attention, and I want to write you 
this personal note to thank you for your ex- 
pressions of confidence in the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and my ad- 
ministration as Director. 

The support of such outstanding men as 
you is a source of real encouragement and 
inspiration at this time when certain ele- 
ments are attempting to undermine public 
confidence not only in the FBI but in law 
enforcement generally. 

Tam reassured, however, after reading res- 
olutions such as yours that the people of this 


country will evaluate the sources of the 
attacks, 
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Your action in this matter is deeply sppre- 
ciated, and I do hope that our future 
activities will always merit your high esteem. 

With best wishes and kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Evcak Hoover. 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of my long and 
active fight against the Communists, a 
Republican-financed professional “turn- 
coat” Democrat is now planning a last- 
minute smear against me, deliberately 
distorting my record. It is time they 
stopped such juvenile tactics and de- 
bated important issues in an adult 
manner, 





Clinton Academy, 1784-1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the historic landmarks found in 
the First Congressiona! District of New 
York is Clinton Academy, located in East 
Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. This 
school was the first to be awarded a cer- 
tificate by the regents of the State of 
New York after our country became a 
sovereign nation. One hundred and 
seventy years ago the Reverend Samuel 
Buell dedicated the remaining years of 
his life toward establishing this institu- 
tion of learning, the first of its kind on 
Long Island. 

The cultural heritage and tradition of 
eastern Long Island is surpassed by none. 
Our forefathers were amongst the 
earliest students at the Colleges of Kings, 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton from the 
mid 1600’s through all the formative 
years of the American tradition. In 
the War for Independence our citizens 
fought on the side of liberty. And, as I 
have said, immediately after the war 
they established this academy. 

The East Hampton Historical Society 
has prepared a brief statement of Clinton 
Academy’s history, which I set forth in 
the Recorp at this point: 

CLINTON ACADEMY 

For 170 years a tall brick-and-frame, 3- 
story gambrel-roofed building on Main 
Street has played a significant part in the 
cultural life of East Hampton. The vital 
spark that resulted less than a year later in 
full-fledged Clinton Academy was struck on 
January 21, 1784, by Gov. George Clinton 
in his speech to the New York Assembly. 
Said he, “Neglect of the education of youth 
is among the evils consequent on war— 
perhaps there is scarce anything more 
worthy of your attention than the revival 
and encouragement of seminaries of learn- 
ing.” 

Promptly acting on these words, the resi- 
dents of East Hampton, under the wise and 
able leadership of the Reverend Samuel 
Buell, raised the sum of nine hundred thirty- 
four pounds, eight shilling and sixpence,” of 
which over half was contributed by 12 
men—Samuell Buell, Nathaniel Gardiner, 
Samuel Hutchinson, John Miller, Jr., Jere- 
miah Osborn, David Mulford, Seth Barnes, 
Aaron Isaacs, Reuben Hedges, Elisha Mul- 
ford, Recompense Sherrill and David Hedges. 
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Construction of a building was quickly 
begun, and carried on under the tireless 
supervision of the Reverend Buell, who on 
October 6, 1784, wrote to a friend “Our 
academy has especially engrossed my atten- 
tion and care. The joiners are this week 
finishing off the outside work which they 
have done in an elegant manner. It is a 
building 50-foot in length, of proportion- 
able weth (sic.). The gable ends are all 
brick. There are belonging to it near 40 
windows.” 

On January 1, 1785, the academy was 
opened with appropriate exercises; begin- 
ning with “Psalmody suited to the ocas- 
ion” and continuing with prayer and a ser- 
mon by Mr. Buell, a recitation by Miss 
Fanny Rysam “pronounced with her more 
than usual elegance,” and an address by Mr. 
John Gardiner. 

On September 25, 1787, a petition was for- 
warded to the regents of the University of 
the State of New York, signed by the 12 men 
who had contributed over half of the funds 
raised by the academy building. It asked 
that the school be incorporated under the 
name of Clinton Academy, and listed 18 men 
to be appointed as trustees. The regents 
granted the petition and the certificate of in- 
corporation was issued, bearing date of No- 
vember 20, 1787. Governor Clinton later pre- 
sented a bell to the school that was named 
for him. 

When the acaiemy openéd its doors to its 
first classes, Jabez Peck was master of the 
classical department and William Payne, 
father of John Howard Payne, was master 
of English and writing. For several decades 
these two men and their successors prepared 
scores of young men for college and gave to 
the boys and girls of the common school a 
firm foundation in the three R’s. The num- 
ber of students averaged over 80, with a high- 
water mark of 156 in 1815, including many 
college-preparatory students from other 
towns who boarded with the local families. 

After the middle thirties, as more and 
more secondary schools were established in 
the State, the number of students began to 
decline and in 1868 Clinton Academy ceased 
to report to the board of regents. After the 
academy ceased to function as a school, the 
trustees rented the building to teachers of 
private schools,.to artists for exhibits, to the 
town for town meetings and the other like 
purposes. In 1887 an extension was added 
to the back of the southern end and called 
Clinton Hall. Here was the center of East 
Hampton's social and cultural life, and here 
were held high-school commencements, en- 
tertainments by local talent, concerts, and 
lectures, and plays by a summer stock com- 
pany. Local artists exhibited here; groups 
of young folk organized dances in the winter- 
time and watched the local basketball team 
fight its way to victory or defeat with the 
teams from neighboring towns. 

The East Hampton Star had its quarters in 
the northern end for a time, and later in 1898, 
the newly organized East Hampton Free Li- 
brary became a tenant, and remained here 
until it removed to its own building in 
1912. 


In 1919, a plan was proposed for the resto- 
ration of the old building to its original ap- 
pearance, and by 1921 the undertaking was 
complete. The generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorenzo E. Woodhouse made it possible for 


. those in charge of the work to do a fine job, 


sparing neither time nor expense. Since 
the restoration of the old building, it has 
been maintained as a historical museum, 
open to the public, by the East Hampton 
Historical Society. Here are gathered hun- 
dreds of articles of use and beauty which 
were handled and cherished by our fore- 
fathers—a source of education and pleasure 
to their descendants, and to the many visi- 
tors from near and far, who come to our 
town. 
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To the knowledge, skill, and taste of Miss 
Mary Eldredge, who was curator of the col- 
lection until her death in 1952, is due in 
great measure the collection and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits. 


United States Near East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pended is the address of Representative 
Jacos K. Javirs on the occasion of the 
35th anniversary of the Rodeph Sholom 
Men’s Association, Rodeph Sholom Tem- 
ple, New York City on Friday, May 7: 

I urge upon the administration a clear 
definition of its policy with respect to the 
Near East and Israel for events are confus- 
ing public opinion in the United States. 
The present meaning of the policy of “im- 
partial friendship” for all the Near East 
states announced by the Secretary of State 
and the President earlier this year is in 
much doubt. 

This administration has a unique oppor- 
tunity to exercise a strong and perhaps 
decisive influence for peace in the Near East, 
regional economic development and the re- 
settlement of the Palestine Arab refugees 
for the very reason that its policy of impar- 
tial friendship was in the first instance ac- 
cepted at face value by both the Arab states 
and Israel. But this influence cannot be 
exerted until our Government decides that 
the Near East is an area of vital interest for 
us rather than an area of special interest 
for Great Britain and that we have obliga- 
tions there to bring about resettlement of 
the Palestine Arab refugees and respect for 
the three-power declaration of May 1950— 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France—guaranteeing the existing armistice 
frontiers between Israel and the Arab States 
which can only be protected by a firm and 
definite policy. With this end in view I 
urge the announcement of the following as 
the Near East policy of the United States: 

(1) Arms should not be furnished any of 
the Arab States which are maintaining a 
state of war with Israel or unwilling to enter 
into peace negotiations. 

(2) United States will not accept the Arab 
definition of friendship to the Arab States 
as calling for enmity to Israel to guide its 
policy; 

(3) The United States policy objectives in 
the Near East are peace in the area between 
Israel and the Arab States, regional eco- 
nomic development, security against Com- 
munist subversion or aggression through re- 
gional defense and improvement of stand- 
ards of living and development of free insti- 
tutions in the area; and 

(4) The United States economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs within the area 
will be pursued on a country basis but will 
provide that projects now pursued in indi- 
vidual countries can become regional proj- 
ects open to participation of the other states 
in the area. 

Confusion has been created because the 
announcement that arms are to be made 
available to Iraq under the mutual security 
program has raised grave questions in the 
country about the ability to control the use 
of such arms to prevent renewed aggression 
by the Arab States against Israel with which 
Iraq is still technically at war. The state- 
ment of Assistant Secretary of State for the 
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Near East Byroade urging limitation of the 

of Jews into Israel has dis- 
mayed millions of Americans who consider 
an open door for persecuted and harassed 
Jews into Israel as a fundamental reason for 
Israel's establishment and who favored our 
Government's stand for partition in 1947 
and recognition of Israel in 1948. 

On the other hand, our Government’s in- 
sistence upon a full discussion of all border 
incidents between Israel and Jordan which 
motion carried in the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council brought forth violent protests 
from the Arab States because they thought 
they saw implications in American policy of 
partiality toward them in the earlier policy 
declarations by our Government. 


ea Sixth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
joining the many people, in the many 
different lands, in extending our best 
wishes to the State of Israel upon the 
occasion of its sixth anniversary as an 
independent, sovereign state. 

The people of the United States have, 
on many occasions, manifested their 
friendship and their understanding of 
the aspirations of the Jewish people to 
rebuild their ancient homeland, and to 
secure freedom and independence. 
Those aspirations were realized in 1948, 
when the State of Israel came into 
existence. 

During the past 6 years, the Govern- 
ment and the people of Israel have en- 
deavored to establish a stronghold of 
freedom and democracy within their 
land. I am certain that they will con- 
tinue in these efforts. It is my hope 
that the present disturbances and con- 
flicts in that vital region will be resolved 
peacefully and expeditiously, and that 
the people of Israel shall work with us 
for the establishment of a lasting and 
just peace in the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting held on May 6 
at Beth Am, in Milwaukee, Wis., in 
honor of the sixth anniversary of Israel’s 
independence. A list of the signatories 
accompanies the resolution: 

We, citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., assembled 
this 6th day of May 1954, at the Beth Am 
Center, 5418 W. Burleigh Street, to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of Israel independence, 
view with grave concern the mounting hos- 
tility toward Israel on the part of the Arab 
States, coupled with the indecisive foreign 
policy of our State Department, which tends 
to encourage the Arab States. 

We, therefore, urge our Government to use 
its powerful influence toward restoring and 
strengthening the U. N. armistice agree- 
ments; to make it clear that it does not con- 
done aggression and blockade; and to insist 
that the Arab States and Israel enter into 
direct negotiations to restore peace. 

Purthermore, we recommend that the arms 
program for Arab countries now under con- 
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templation by our State Department be Sug. 
pended until peace is restored. Eco 
assistance by our Government both for 
and the Arab States, can best express 
friendship of our Government and the 
of America for the people of the Middle 
Leo Ferman, Max Platkin, Jack Schu- 
man, Peter Pikofsky, Charles 
H. Belnikoff, Reva Bookstaff, Nathan 
Weinberg, Leo Rakita, H. Zilber. 
brand, Pearl Balkansky, Norman 
Balkansky, O. Waldman, Vera Ez. 
Stein, S. F. Lakritz, Arthur Do; 
Mrs. H. Mirroff, Herman mij 
Sol Teplinsky, S. Ziebelman, Sam 
Ruskin, Mrs. Bertha Waldman, Mrs, 
Silvia Schuster, Mildred Do 
Abe Welman, George W. Moder, Sal, 
J. Perchonok, L. Sedlit, Wm. Ey jue, 
Israel Safer, Jacob Goldberg, 7, 
Matsoff, Mrs. Herman We 
Gertrude Melrood, Paul Melrood, 
Sam Kahn. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING Op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, | 
but only when the same shalt be acc 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ay 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing itn this section rm. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ree 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together © 
with a statement from the Public Printer of © 
estimated approximate cost of work prevk 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when © 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, | 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upén 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such” 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 4 © 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction af” 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print | 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con-— 
gressional Directory. The money derived | 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made om | 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas® 
give information thereof to the Government | 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 0 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printe 
to print and deliver upon the order of aly 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts, 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, the persol 
ordering the same paying the cost thered 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Debate Between Senators Knowland and 
Mansfield on Our Policy im the Far 


East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Our Policy in the Far 
Fast: A Debate,” published in the New 
York Times magazine section of last 
Sunday. The article contains the text 
of a debate in which the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and 
the senior Senator from California par- 
ticipated, along with Mr. Arthur Krock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ovr PoLicy IN THE Far East: A DesaTE— 
Two SENATORS DiscUss THE THREAT TO 
INDOCHINA AND THE MEASURES THAT MAY BE 
Neepep TO PREVENT COMMUNIST CONQUEST 
or ASIA 
(Eprror’s Nore.—What should we do about 

Indochina? What should be our long-range 

policy in the Far East? These questions are 

made urgent by the dramatic Communist 
successes in the distant Jungles of Indochina. 

The New York Times magazine invited two 

outstanding congressional authorities to dis- 

cuss these questions informally. They are 

Senator WrLL1am F. KNOWLAND, Republican, 

of California, the majority leader, and Sena- 

tor MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, 

a member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 

tee. Both have visited the general area of 

Indochina several times. Arthur Krock of 

the Times acted as mroderator of the wire- 

recorded discussion which follows.) 


Mr. Krocx. Gentlemen, this discussion of 
the problem created by the advance of the 
Vietminh in Indochina can be unusually en- 
lightening to the American people because 
of the special qualifications that you, Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND, and you, Senator MANSFIELD, 
bring to it. Broadly speaking, I would like 
for you to discuss two phases of the problem 
this country faces in southeast Asia. What 
we should do in the immediate crisis of Indo- 
china; and what we should do in terms of 
long-range policy in that whole region of 
the East. 

The staggering, but not wholly unex- 
pected, news that the French finally have 
been overwhelmed at Dien Bien Phu puts the 
Whole question in very sharp focus. I won- 
der, Senator KNOWLAND, what you regard as 
the implications of the possible conquest 
= = whole of Indochina by the Commu- 

sts? 

Senator KNowLanp. The danger to the free 
world in Indochina is that if that country 
falls to the Communists, I think it opens 
up the door not only to the balance of south- 
fast Asia, but to the balance of continental 
Asia as well and, ultimately, to the island 
nations of Japan, Formosa, and Indonesia. 
That certainly would put us in grave threat, 
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and Australia and New Zealand as well, and 
it would upset the world balance of power 
from the point of view of strategic resources 
and manpower and make far more difficult 
the holding back of communism in Europe. 

Mr. Krocx. Senator MANSFIELD, in sum- 
mary, do you agree with that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. ‘I agree with it. 

Mr. Krockx. What immediate steps do you 
think could be taken to avert this, Senator 
KNOWLAND? 

Senator KNowtanp. One is, I think,. that 
every effort should be made to give the na- 
tive population of the Vietnam, as well as 
Laos and Cambodia, an opportunity to de- 
velop the same support to resist Communist 
aggression that was shown by the people of 
the Republic of Korea. 

Now, they are not going to do that, in my 
Judgment, unless they have the right to say 
whether they will remain in the French 
Union or stay out of it. I have always felt 
that it was not necessary that they have im- 
mediate independence; that is, tomorrow or 
next week; providing they have, as we gave 
to the Philippines, a date certain. Unless we 
develop within them the feeling that they 
should resist to the utmost, we are not go- 
ing to have the support of the native popu- 
lation, and that is one thing which is essen- 
tial. 

The second is that I believe we should try 
to get as many people in a collective security 
system there as would agree on the impor- 
tance of this in that area of the world. 

Mr. Krock. You mean in Asia? - ' 

Senator KNowLaNnp. In Asia and such Eu- 
ropean powers as recognize the danger, to 
stand together on this. I have never felt 
that we should say that unless a particular 
country comes in, that we can do nothing, 
because, to me, that would be to put a veto 
in the hands of a foreign power of what may 
be our vital security interests. 

The third condition which I think is es- 
sential is that the administration should 
come to the Congress of the United States 
and lay the matter before them and ask for 
congressional approval. 

Mr Krock. In specific terms? 

Senator KNOWLAND. In specific terms. 

Mr. Krock. Senator MANSFIELD, will you 
give your idea of the immediate steps that 
should be taken? And it would be very in- 
teresting if you would discuss the point 
about the essential quality of the British- 
American rapport in that area of the world. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I don’t know that 
that is necessary at all. I think one of the 
dangers we face is the possibility that there 
will be a southeast Asia pact created which 
will be manned entirely by white nations. 
If that is done, the effect of the pact will be 
lost. I think in any pact, the first and most 
important consideration should be given to 
the Asiatic states in the immediate area. 

I think also, as far as the Indochinese 
states are concerned, that Senator KNowLaNnD 
has the right idea about independence at a 
date certain and he was the one who made it 
first on the Senate floor. But you have to go 
further than that; you have got to give the 
Vietnamese, the Laotians, and Cambodians 
the right to decide for themselves whether 
or not they want to become members of the 
French Union, 

I think, also, that many of these people 
who are French citizens should give up their 
French citizenship and should become full- 
fledged citizens of one of the three Associated 
States. 


T believe, also that this country should do 
something to help develop morale out there 
by dispatching Ambassadors or Ministers to 
the three Associated States in return for the 
three plenipotentiaries that they have in this 
country. 

As I see it, there isn’t much more we can 
do than what has been done already with 
the possible exception, if there is to be any 
American participation in the training of 
Vietnamese troops, which I would like to see, 
that part of the elements now stationed on 
Formosa should be transferred to Saigon, 
Haiphong, and Hanoi and put to use where 
they can be most effective in the immediate 
conflict. 

Mr. Krock. We seem to attach vast im- 
portance to Indochina as a military base, yet 
the Japanese took it in the last World War; 
we didn’t seem to need it, and we won that 
war in that area. So why do you think 
that Indochina is absolutely indispensable? 
Suppose Ho Chi Minh overruns Indochina 
and stops there. Do you think that is an 
irretrievable calamity from the standpoint 
of the defense of the non-Communist coun- 
tries? 

Senator MANSFTELD. That would be a ter- 
rible calamity. If you will remember, be- 
fore the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they consolidated their conquest of Indo- 
china. That was the last thing they did. 
But the importance of Indochina lies in the 
fact that it has materials which the Com- 
munists and their partner-state do not have: 
rubber and things of that nature. And the 
rice surplus is the most important of all 
because the armies of Asia march on it, 
Furthermore, it is an area in which Japan 
might be able to develop something in the 
way of trade, and the Japanese need that. 
If all these markets are taken away from 
them, I think it is only a question of time 
before Japan will go Communist. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I agree that it would 
be a calamity if the Communists overran 
ali of Indochina, even all of Vietnam. 
Vietnam is the door to southeast Asia, to 
India, to Pakistan, and perhaps to the 
Middle East. It is, so to speak, the cork in 
the bottle. 

Mr. Krocx. Let’s get on now, to the broad 
field of this problem. Senator MANSFIELD, 
by what long-range policy do you think 
the advance of world Bolshevism in Asia 
can be finally halted? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would think that 
one of the ways would be to implement the 
point 4 program as much as we could and 
to see to it that it is carried out along its 
original lines. I think it is hitting at the 
core of what I believe is the field of the 
Communists and that is hunger, disease, 
and things of that ort. 

The average life of an individual in south- 
east Asia is about 28 years. Some of them 
go hungry and eat only one meal a day and 
some exist on less. Communism isn’t some- 
thing that gets by on ideas; it is something 
that gets by on belly hunger and the desire 
for security on the part of people. 

Mr. Krocx. Would this be just a United 
States effort, or a general one? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that for the 
time being the United States should continue 
its effort independently, but I would hope 
in time that the United Nations and the 
United States could get together and both 
work out a cooperative program. I think that 
will only come when the United Nations has 
sold itself and is established in the hearts of 
the American people. 
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Mr. Krocx. Now, what will we do about 
the feeling in Asia that we represent, in some 
sense, colonialism, European colonialism, and 
also what you might call the “sahib” psy- 
chology? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am afraid that we 
have been guilty along that line, though to a 
lesser degree than the Dutch, the French, 
and the British. I feel that one of the rea- 
sons why we should not go into Indochina 
with combat effectives is that we will be 
creating in the minds of not only the Indo- 
chinese, but of the other Asiatic people as 
well, that we are just going to pull the 
French chestnuts out of the fire. 

Mr. Krock. Senator MANSFIELD, isn’t the 
problem essentially a military problem? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No; it is essentially a 
political problem and that is one thing we 
have lost sight of all the way through this 
Indochinese operation. 

Mr. Krocx. Senator KNOWLAND, it seems to 
me that this gives you an opportunity to take 
up the question of the long-range policy to 
check the advance of world bolshevism. If 
you were to enunciate such a policy, what 
would you put into it? 

Senator KNOwLAND. Well, first of all, I 
would like to say that, relative to point 4, I 
agree with Senator MANsFIELD—and I saw a 
lot of the point 4 program. 

I do not quite agree, however, that as far 
as communism or bolshevism is concerned, 
it is merely a matter of belly hunger. I re- 
member being in Czechoslovakia, which had 
one of the highest standards of living of all 
the states of Eastern Europe and yet they lost 
their freedom almost overnight in a Com- 
munist coup d'etat, largely because they 
were intimidated by a Soviet force on the 
frontier. 

That country was lost to the free world 
and went behind the Iron Curtain, not be- 
cause of belly hunger, but because of the 
conspiracy to destroy freedom which exists 
in the world. So I would want to put in 
that reservation at least at this point. 

Mr. Krock. You mean the centrifugal 
force of the powerful neighbor? 

Senator KNOWLAND. That's right. Now, 
each country that is allowed to go behind the 
Iron Curtain, that force becomes greater, 
and sooner or later we and the free world 
are going to have to draw a line because 
our own vital security is at stake. The loss 
of southeast Asia would lead to the loss of 
the balance of Asia. That might mean the 
ultimate destruction of Europe based on 
Lenin's theory that the road to Paris is 
through Peking. And if we had the entire 
world pass into the Communist orbit, it 
would make, in effect, a continental Dien 
Bien Phu out of the United States. I think 
military action, as well as point 4 and other 
things, is going to be required. 

Mr. Krock. Now, this is the long-range 
program? 

Senator KNOWLAND. This is both the long- 
range and the short-range because I don’t 
think you can disassociate one from the 
other. You may say as a housekeeper would, 
“you may brush your problems under the 
carpet, but sooner or later you are going to 
have to have a house cleaning.” 

Mr. Krock. You mean it is like fighting 
& fire, that the immediate and long-range 
problems are about the same? 

Senator KNOwLanD. About the same. 
That is going to require, in my judgment, 
a sufficient force in being so that the Com- 
munists in Peking and in Moscow will feel 
that there is no cheap and easy expansion 
that they can get. They ran up against re- 
sistance in Korea. Had Korea been lost, I 
think that possibly by now they would have 
been in Japan. 
ont — are on the march in Indochina, 

ink it is necessary that they be 
stopped. 

Now, to have this depend only on the 
western nations would be a great mistake. 
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I think it is extremely important to bring 
the Philippine Republic into a collection 
security system, and we must bring in Thai- 
land, which is an independent country. We 
must do everything possible to get Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam, if there is yet time to 
do it, into a collective security system. We 
should try to win Burma away from the neu- 
tralist attitude into a collective security 
system. 

Mr. Krock. Now, at this point you are 
talking about what Burma will do, and what 
India will do, and Thailand, and all these 
things, but what will the United States do? 
Will the United States provide the power 
to hold back this menace as we did in Ko- 
rea? Is this country willing to take that 
action in the Rice Bowl of Indochina? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think that the way 
public opinion is today—well, they certainly 
want to avoid war, if there is any way of 
avoiding it. But I don’t think that they 
have yet had pointed out to them what the 
full implication of the alternatives are. 

Mr. Krock. How do they feel about this in 
Montana, Senator MANSFIELD? 

Senator MANSFIELD. They would be opposed 
to it at the present time. While we are 
not as close to Asia as Senator KNOWLAND’s 
California is, and because we look north- 
ward over the pole to possible danger, never~- 
theless, we think that in view of the cir- 
cumstance, with the Communist’s superior- 
ity of manpower and material, that there 
isn’t much we could do. 

I believe that under the New Look which 
reduces our Army by 2 divisions this year, 
and 2 next year; that takes away 75,000 
men and 50 ships from the Navy, and that 
holds our Air Force to 187 groups instead of 
143, we don’t know where you are going 
to get the manpower. 

It is my understanding that in this coun- 
try today, and not counting what we have 
deployed in Europe and Asia, we only have 
one combat-ready division and that is the 
82d Airborne. Are we going to plan to meet 
this Communist charge every place in the 
world with American manpower? We will 
never have the men to do it. 

Senator KNOwLAND. As I have said, we 
must get the countries in the area we are 
talking about to say, “We are prepared to 
join in a collective security system.” And I 
would accentuate the Asian countries very 
much, particularly the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of China, on Formosa. These 
2 independent countries have over 1 million 
troops in their combined armed forces. All 
the rest of the free nations of southeastern 
Asia have between them several hundred 
thousand trained troops. And we should in- 
clude, of course, the other nations of Asia 
who oppose bolshevism, and also Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Now, I think there is ample manpower in 
Asia to furnish the ground forces that will 
be needed in Indochina. But I don’t think, 
if we ever come to that point, that we should 
limit our activity to fighting a war in Indo- 
china at a place and time that the Chinese 
would select. I think we should use what- 
ever power we have and what our national 
interests would require. 

Mr. Krocx. Senator MANSFIELD, do you dif- 
fer with Senator KNowLaNp on the applica- 
bility of the massive retaliation idea in Indo- 
china? 

Senator MaNsFreip. I don’t see how it can 
be applied there with any effect. 

I believe that there is a tremendous defi- 
ciency in this massive retaliatory striking 
arm of ours. It is all right to have these 
things on paper but when you get right 
down to it, the foot soldier is going to be 
the guy who is going to win any war. Of 
course, that doesn’t take into considera- 
tion the dropping of the atemic bomb, but 
where would you drop them in Indochina? 
There are very few places you could drop 
them in China except at Mukden or Harbin. 
i think that many of these people are look- 
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ing to China today as the champion of the 
colored races. And they are going to s 
“Why, these white folks are taking it out oy 
us. They don’t drop atom bombs on White 
people but they drop them on the Japanese 
the Chinese.” And I think the revulsion 
against us would be great. 

Mr. Krocx. You were talking about the 
necessity of having the collaboration of the 
other Asian people to make this pact work, 
Can you get that without the cooperation of 
India? 

Senator KNow ann. I think you are not 
going to get the cooperation of India for a 
collective system of defense in that area of 
the world within any foreseeable time, | 
may be wrong but I think you will always 
have India saying, “Don’t take any step noy 
that might possibly lead to a conflict.” ; 
would like to have India take a stand ang 
say that any further encroachments by com. 
munism in southwest Asia would be agains 
her own vital interests, and she would te 
prepared to resist them militarily. I don; 
think the present Government of India is ip 
any mind to do that, and I think that we ar 
just kidding ourselves. 

Mr. Krock. You heard what Senator 
KNOWLAND said about India. Would yoy 
speak on that for a moment? 

Senator MAnsFie.LD. I think we ought to 
try and exercise a little forebearance with 
India. I wasn’t happy about the fact that 
the Indians did not allow American troop 
transports to cross India Carrying French 
paratroops to Indochina. I was perturbed 
about that, but I thought this was not the 
first time that Nehru did that; that in pre. 
vious years he had forbidden the British 
and the Dutch to transport troops across his 
country to Malaya and Indonesia, so all he 
does is based on a policy which has become 
pretty basic with him and which he thinks 
is necessary to preserve his neutralism. I 
believe that this young republic has a lot of 
difficulties at home and that we can in time 
allay their suspicions and get them on our 
side. 

Senator KNowWLAND. I would not be in 
favor of cutting out the point 4 program 
in India, but I do think there comes a time 
when the people in that area of the world 
must be prepared to stand up and face the 
consequences of possible Communist inva- 
sion. The Indians at the United Nations, 
you Know, 85 percent of the time voted either 
with the Communists or abstained during 
the Korean war. It reminds me of the old 
story of the fellow who was run up a tree by 
a vicious bear and finally said, “Good Lord, 
if you can’t help me, at least don’t help the 
bear.” Well, it seems to me that we can a 
least say to the Indians, “If you are not going 
to help us, at least don’t help the bear.” 

Mr. Krocx. Now, I think we have time 
for this question. Senator MANsrFIELD, do 
you think if there is ever military inter 
vention behalf of Indochina, that i 
should be undertaken without concurrent 
readiness to fight world war III? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that if we 
intervene in Indochina that we had better 
go all the way because it is an even guess, 
in my opinion, that if we go in there either 
alone or otherwise, that Red China will g0 
into Indochina and that she will reopen 
the war in Korea again; that Red Chins 
will call upon the Soviet Union to hone 
its mutual security’ pact, and I think 
maybe this time, contrary to all previous 
practices, that the Soviet Union might 
honor this treaty. If that happens, then! 
think everything will have to go by the 
board and we should be prepared to go all 
the way, no Korean type operation, and 
we should also expect the loss of Wester 
Europe as a result. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. Where I differ from 
Senator MansFietp is, and we will never 
know in advance, that I think while Com 
munist China would become involved, # 
of now I don’t believe the Soviet Union 
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But I think in 4 years from now, or 
ey have stockpiled their atom 

apons, and they have consolidated their 
ee in Asia, they will then be prepared 
y turn with overwhelming power against 
the West and maybe serve notice on some 
of our NATO nations in Europe that unless 
they declare their neutrality within, say 5 
pours they will be prepared to atom bomb 
them out of existence. So, what could be 
done now may not be able to be done 6 
or 6 years from now. 

Mr. Krock. Do you think the American 
people are aware of this potential involved 
and how, if they are not, they could and 
should be made aware of it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do not think they 
are aware of the potential involved. I think 
that the administration has been responsi- 
ple, and some of you newspaper people as 
well, for not telling the true story of Indo- 
china and what it means until too late in the 

e. I think it is not even too late now for 
the American Congress and the administra- 
tion to try and bring to the American people 
just what Indochina means to us and the 
free world. 

Mr. Krock. Would there be a way to 
awaken them to the present danger? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes; but I think it 
could have been done more gradually 
through various administration spokesmen. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I would like to say 
this in conclusion, that I agree with Senator 
MANSFIELD as to the importance of the Amer- 
ican public being fully informed because 
they have a great stake in this issue. 

I think there is much to be leafned from 
Chou En-lai’s statement at Geneva, and as I 
read his speech, he seemed to be speaking to 
the United States of America, that “You can 
have peace in Asia if you break your security 
pacts with Japan and with Korea, with the 
Philippines and with the Anzus nations and 
get your forces out of there. If you take your 
military mission out of Formosa and permit 
its passage into Communist hands, with 
those conditions you can have a settlement 
in Asia.” If the American people should ac- 
cept that, it would set off a chain reaction 
that would lead to the loss of Europe, and 
our children would be faced with over- 
whelming odds in manpower and resources 
in the hands of the Communist world. 
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Dempster Shows How TVA Helps Uiilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here an article written 
by Lowell Mellett, and appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 13, 
1954. 

The article follows: 

Among the important matters being ob- 
scured by the McCarthy-Army hearings is a 
life-and-death struggle over the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the battle of the aroused 
citizens of the valley States against the 
eflorts of the private utility companies to 
whittle the great regional project down and 
out of existence—out of existence, that is, as 
4 public enterprise. The open and under- 
cover conflict has grown violent since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, soon after his election, was 
led to refer to TVA as an example of creep- 
ing socialism, 
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Obscured also has been a salty citizen of 
Knoxville, Tenn., the city that produced Ray 
H. Jenkins to act as counsel for the Senate 
subcommittee now seeking desperately to 
save some remnant of the Senate's dignity 
and some prospect of Republican victory in 
the coming congressional elections. Not 
many cities of Knoxville’s size could produce 
two equally colorful characters; although not 
having the benefit of television, Mr. Jenkins’ 
rival in this respect is unlikely to achieve the 
same national renown. 

The man is George R. Dempster, mayor of 
the city, Just reelected*to that office in a 
special election this week. Mr. Dempster is 
also president of an organization called 
Citizens for TVA, composed of thousands of 
citizens in the seven States of that region. 
In the light of his energetic activities in this 
capacity it had seemed at this distance that 
the recall election he was forced to face may 
have been motivated by TVA’s opponents, 
but Knoxville folks say TVA scarcely figured 
in the campaign, nobody being against it. 
In any case, Democratic Mayor Dempster was 
reelected in this Republican city by a vote 
exceeding that of his three opponents com- 
bined. 

The reason he bears comparison with 
Lawyer Jenkins is illustrated by some re- 
marks he made in New York on Sunday. He 
was engaged in a debate with C. Hamilton 
Moses, board chairman of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., a leader in the fight 
against TVA. One point the mayor sought to 
make was that the private utilities in the 
States surrounding TVA, while forced by the 
TVA yardstick to grant lower rates than 
elsewhere in the country, are actually among 
the country’s biggest profitmakers. 

“Around the Tennessee Valley,” said the 
mayor, are nine private power companies. 
They have the lowest private-utility rates in 
the United States. TVA has forced them to 
toe the mark. I can almost feel sorry for 
them. It’s not their fault they happened to 
be located so near TVA. * * * Here are the 
figures on their common stock earnings. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1952 the common stock earn- 
ings of all class A and B utilities in the 
United States a little more than doubled. 
In the same period the earnings of the nine 
companies contiguous to TVA increased five- 
fold. TVA’s example of low-rate and high- 
use has forced the neighboring utilities to 
make money. 

“Gentlemen, it’s been a hard fight. 
Brother Ham has screamed and yelled and 
kicked and bitten and frothed at the mouth 
every inch of the way. He’s still carrying on. 
But. we finally dragged him across the line 
into the land of high earnings. We had to 
hold his mouth open and stuff those fat 
profits down his throat. He gagged and 
turned purple, but we finally got him to take 
them.” 

Why the debate was held in New York is 
hard to tell, but it happens that more than 
80 percent of the stock of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. is held by New York 
corporations, according to figures recently 
furnished the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 





Milk Versus Oranges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
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by Alfred D. Stedman from the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press of Sunday, May 16, 1954: 
MrLxK VERSUS ORANGES 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


In one of his most intriguing hints of an 
“out” for dairy surpluses, Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson remarked that production of 
a good, nutritious whole milk concentrate 
or powder could well do for the dairy indus- 
try what frozen concentrates have done for 
the orange grower. 

The implications are fascinating for sev- 
eral reasons. One is that the industry now 
has the whole milk concentrate. Like orange 
juice, it saves on freight costs by evaporating 
water. Reconstituted, it also is delicious. 
Its quality is so high as to meet even the 
Armed Forces’ choosy standards. So it might 
seem all set to repeat for dairying the feat 
of concentrated orange juice that in a few 
years has increased its sales from zero to a 
new high record of around 47 million gal- 
lons this year. 

Why is concentrated milk of so little help, 
while concentrated orange juice is of so great 
help, to producers? 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Federal milk price orders do not allow 
free expansion of sales of concentrated milk. 
They do not permit concentrated milk to bid 
with attractive prices for consumer pur- 
chases. 

Such orders compel handlers to pay the 
full local fluid milk price for milk used in 
making the concentrate. Thus they cancel 
the savings in freight and handling on a 
long haul of milk from the Midwest to 
high-priced markets of East or South. They 
knock out price incentives for dealers to 
handle or housewives to buy the concentrate. 
The Government is proposing to do this 
under the Twin Cities order right now. 

If this were its only hobble, Midwest dairy- 
ing might find progress less halting. But 
this load on concentrated milk is just a 
sample of the shackles being fastened on 
free trade in milk by Federal orders, States 
and municipalities. 

First is the Federal orders’ familiar re- 
quirement that dealers pay the full local 
class I or fluid-milk price for all milk used 
in making concentrate. That applies the 
orders’ tariff or penalty or “compensatory 
payment” levy to all outside milk. Under 
this, the Government collects any saving an 
eastern or southern dealer might make by 
buying cheaper milk in the Midwest. It 
pays the tariff receipts to dairymen inside 
the local tariff wall. That in turn compels 
housewives to pay the local high price for 
milk concentrate. It is one way of shutting 
out the Midwest’s cheaper milk. 

Another way is erection of sanitary walls. 
These bar outside milk regardless of purity. 
Washington health authorities bar outside 
milk even though it complies fully with 
grade A standards of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Government milk 
orders accept such city or State “health” 
walls. 

The results? Fairly bristling with facts 
about them are the pages of the Govern- 
ment’s own reports and of the Dairy Record, 
published in St. Paul. Two weeks ago, 
Washington dealers complained they 
couldn't cut the home-delivered price more 
than half a cent, to 24 cents a quart. In 
New York State, consumers were paying 21 
to 25 cents a quart in stores. In Georgia, 
store prices ranged from 25 to 28 cents. In 
Arkansas, the governor was being urged to 
punish dealers for cutting prices 2 cents a 
quart. In Pennsylvania, storekeepers were 
haled into court for contempt for price cut- 
ting. 

Other results are that in the high-priced 
cities milk consumption is going down. 
Unconsumed fluid milk in those places is 
pouring into competition with Midwest but- 
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ter and cheese. United States surplus buy- 
ing to support dairy prices goes right on. 
The Government pockets the loss. 

The remedy? Federal orders could un- 
shackle milk as orange juice is now un< 
shackled. Congress could adopt the Andre- 
sen bill abolishing sanitary tariff walls. 
Milk could be given the free market the Con- 
stitution is supposed to guarantee. Con- 
sumers could be encouraged to drink up 
instead of pile up the milk surplus. 





Export Trade and Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House an address by Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman, the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, before 
the Mississippi Valley World Trade Con- 
ference at New Orleans on April 29, 1954. 
The address follows: 


New Orleans is not unlike some of our 
other ports that have an active interest in 
a thriving foreign trade. The outward flow 
of heavy cargoes of cotton, wheat, and wheat 
flour, corn, and many other products through 
this port gives evidence of a profitable ex- 
port trade for the Mississippi basin no less 
than lucrative activity for the port itself. 

But obviously trade cannot for long flow 
in only one direction. Economically this is 
axiomatic. (However, lest this statement be 
taken out of context, let me add that it does 
not amount to an endorsement of free trade, 
as you will learn soon enough.) The inward 
flow of goods through New Orleans as a port 
of entry, such as sugar, molasses, bananas, 
aluminum ore, coffee, etc., also contributes 
to port activity, but not as much as the 
outward flow. Import tonnage is something 
over 4 million short tons a year, compared 
with exports of something over 6 million 
short tons. Import trade helps to maintain 
employment along the waterfront; it brings 
profits to many merchants, brokers, trades- 
men; it helps to support banks and insur- 
ance companies. Railroads and river boats 
benefit from the long and short haul of the 
imported wares inland to their ultimate des- 
tination. Shipping lines earn freight 
charges and this income helps to keep up 
our merchant marine. 

Nor should we overlook the shipping en- 
terprises centered in New Orleans if we 
would assess the total benefit of land and 
water-borne trade for New Orleans. Mer- 
chant ships are used for the transport of in- 
ward no less than outward-bound cargoes, 
Without trade there would be no need for 
such ships. 

Surely, you will say, all this adds up to 
a ringing endorsement of freetrade or at 
least the liberalization of trade. 

On the face of it, it probably does; but like 
icebergs, economic facts sometimes expose 
only a small part of themselves to superfi- 
cial view. 

For example, among the heavy tonnage 
items of exports that go out through New 
Orleans and that arise, no doubt, in great 

in the great Mississippi Valley, are 
wheat, wheat flour, and cotton. Since the 
facts are not widely known, I will tell you 
that these three products are among the 
most highly protected in the United States. 

Both wheat and wheat flour are not only 
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by a duty but by an absolute and 
inflexible import quota, imposed under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The quota limitations on these imports are 
highly restrictive, amounting almost to an 
embargo. Only 800,000 bushels of wheat may 
be imported annually under this quota. 
This is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our own wheat production. 

The quota on wheat flour is even more re- 
strictive. Only 4 million pounds may be im- 
ported per year. This is equal to about one- 
fiftieth of 1 percent of the flour produced 
in this country. 

There can be no doubt that Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour would flood this mar- 
ket but for these quotas. .We do not object 
to these quotas as such—but more of this 
later. 

The fact is that in benefiting from the 
movement of wheat and wheat flour as ex- 
ports through its port, New Orleans becomes 
@ partner in the unspeakable crime of bene- 
fiting from protection. It just about breaks 
my heart to tell you this. 

The case of cotton is almost the same. 
Cotton is also protected against a high rate 
of imports by a very restrictive import quota. 
Imports are limited to a quantity that is less 
than 1 percent of our domestic production. 
In the absence of this quota cotton would 
flow in from Brazil and elsewhere. Here 
again, Néw Orleans as a port joins willing 
hands with a beneficiary of protection. I 
begin to wonder about New Orleans. 

Another heavy export, at least in some 
years, is corn. In 1952 and 1953, over a mil- 
lion tons per year moved out through New 
Orleans. Corn is protected by a tariff of 10 
cents per bushel. This, however, offers less 
protection than the quotas on wheat and 
cotton; but corn is not under as great an 
import threat as the other two products. 
Argentina is the principal source of corn im- 
ports, and that country is a considerable dis- 
tance away. 

I have said that we have no objection to 
the cotton and wheat quotas as such. What 
we do say is that it is ironic indeed to find 
the cotton and wheat interests so solidly 
lined up for lower tariffs in this country. 

The speaker who follows me, Mr. Charles 
Taft, can bear me out when I say that one of 
the high officials of his organization, the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, is the 
president or chairman of the board of one of 
the leading flour milling companies in the 
country. Now, the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy thinks that trade barriers are 
just awful—i. e., unless, of course, a bene- 
ficiary of such barriers happens to be one of 
its high officers. 

Also it is no secret that the National Cotton 
Council busies itself in the National Capital 
and elsewhere beating the drums for lower 
tariffs. I am sure that in New Orleans it is 
unnecessary to identify the National Cotton 
Council. It crowns more queens per year 
than any other organization, I am sure, and 
unless I am mistaken, New Orleans provides 
its share to the annual assemblage of Cotton- 
State beauties. 

The utter inconsistency of the position of 
the two highly important agricultural groups 
mentioned above, namely, cotton and wheat, 
has probably not occurred to them. Other- 
wise, it completely passes the understanding 
how they can assume their dog-in-the- 
manger attitude. 

I say let them go to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—let the wheat growers and wheat 
millers and the cotton growers go to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and file an official 
request for abolition of their import quotas 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Let them testify before the Tariff 
Commission that they were in error when 
they came to that agency requesting a quota. 
Let them denounce these interferences with 
the free flow of trade. Let them spurn such 
economic heresy. 
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If they do that and actua 
their quota protection, we will = Bm ny 
credit their words when they plead for } : 
tariffs. So long, however, as they remain the 
eager beneficiaries of extremely restrictive 
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import quotas whilst inveighing aga; 
brothers and neighbors for their sina of be om 
een I leave to you what it is they are port 
gu . 
Mind you, many of the protectionist indus. Se 
tries and agricultural producers who take g in bo 
stand against further tariff reduction and as sc 
who feel that a more responsive administra. el 
tive remedy against import injury is q Press. inwarc 
ing need, face imports far beyond the frace This 
tional percentages to which wheat, wheat in the 
fiour and cotton imports are held. In the Case the sh 
of wool, some 70 percent of the market js now city @ 
being supplied by imports. Only a few years sidizat 
ago we supplied well over half the market Now 
In the case of lead and zinc, imports have sidies? 
also taken over half of our market. Watch The 
imports have usurped over 80 percent of it, and 0} 
Imported groundfish fillets have in the will co 
10 years grown from about 10 percent of the are cc 
market to nearly 50 percent. merch: 
There are many instances of encroachment nance 
of imports on our own producers where there ous CO 
is no stopping the import rise. Administra. so hig 
tive remedies, such as the escape clause of carried 
the Trade Agreements Act, have failed almost Theref 
completely to give relief. Compare this sity. offset | 
ation with the secure and illiberal position of compe? 
wheat and cotton. If you do make the com. This 
parison you will begin to sense the feeling ports, | 
that is bulding up over the rank discrimins. tive at 
tion and favoritism shown these two lower | 
products. quate 
You would think that the wheat and cot. possibl 
ton groups would at least go into hiding with f 
when the subject of tariffs is discussed. Be- Wha 
side the quota protection, wheat is heavily leans a 
subsidized under the International Wheat whole 
Agreement. This has drained over $50 benefic 
million from the Treasury. get the 
But ask for a reasonably protective tariff of the 
or quota on microscopes, or bicycles, or on Prote 
tuna, glassware, watches, residual-fuel oil, fastene 
pottery, wallpaper, wine, chemicals, or a and th 
number of other products, and the pious free. attribu 
trade champions begin to groan. Act of | 
“How,” they ask, “can we expect to sell or earli 
abroad if we refuse to buy?” This question the nal 
is meant to wither the protectionists into ism a ¢ 
abject silence. There is raw irony in this But | 
question if we consider who it is that asks it, 1. Tt 
What products are protected by the most tariff i 
stringent of all protective devices short of since t 
an embargo? By now you know the answer, level w: 
They are, of course, wheat, wheat flour, and items. 
cotton. percent 
If we turn from exports to imports we find our im 
New Orleans in a no less interesting position. 2. Th 
In terms of cargo tonnage, sugar is the tariff ¢ 
heaviest import. Molasses comes next. low-tar 
Bananas and coffee also bulge large. years W 
Well, you know about sugar. A complete the bo’ 
quota system protects the domestic beet and = 4 al 


cane sugar producers. This system goes back 
to the days of 1934 when the duty on raw on cot 
sugar was dropped sharply, that is, by 75 per- use, in 
cent. Imports are allocated each year by the nontari 
Department of Agriculture; and imports are by othe 
limited to specific tonnages. a Ou 
Thus the tariff cut was neutralized by di- os. 
rect restrictions of importable quantities. It part of 
happens that the tariff on numerous other eitade | 
items, both agricultural and industrial, also alee 
have been cut by 75 percent since 1934. But would ; 
where are the quota limitations? | 
Did you know that our State Department period 
agreed to outlaw import quotas in the Gen- 


eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade? Of 1950 wl 
course, that did not apply to sugar, wheat, an exce 
and cotton because these quotas fall within the fig 
certain exceptions carefully made to the out- In 1953 


lawry. 

Insofar, therefore, as New Orleans benefits Our nc 
from the import traffic in sugar, the city once 
more shares in the fruits of protectionism. 
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But what about bananas and coffee? New 
Orleans is ® great port of entry for these 
tropical products. It happens that both 
items are on the free list and are, therefore, 
untouched by the tariff. 

We turn now to another form of protec- 
tionism. New Orleans is a@ considerable 
rt. Unless my information is wrong, this 
port stood second in the country tn 1953 in 
the value of the cargo clearing through it 
in both directions. In tonnage the rank 
was somewhat down the line. Nevertheless 
some 10 million tons of freight went through, 
inward and outward bound. 

This fact gives New Orleans an interest 
in the merchant marine. At least three of 
the shipping lines with headquarters in this 
city are beneficiaries of governmental sub- 


sidization. 
Now what is the reason for these sub- 


ies? 

co is no mystery about it. Shipowners 
and operators will tell you, and official data 
will confirm it, that the wages of our seamen 
are considerably higher than on foreign 
merchant ships. Ship supplies and mainte- 
nance charges are also higher. These vari- 
ous cost factors would lead to freight rates 
so high that few or no cargoes would be 
carried in bottoms flying the American flag. 
Therefore the subsidy is necessary as an 
offset to high costs. Only in this way can 
competitive freight rates be established. 

This is the same thing as a tariff on im- 
ports, namely, to offset the foreign competi- 
tive advantage based on lower wages and 
lower living standards. If we want an ade- 
quate merchant marine we must make it 
possible for our ship operators to compete 
with foreign-flag vessels. 

What has been said here about New Or- 
leans applies with almost equal force to the 
whole Mississippi Valley region. Many 
beneficiaries of protection overlook or for- 
get the very fact that they are beneficiaries 
of the system they condemn. 

Protectionism suffers from the bad name 
fastened upon it as a result of past abuses 
and the error of the academic economists in 
attributing the 1929 depression to the Tariff 
Act of 1930. So far as the generation of 1930 
or earlier is concerned, as well try to change 
the name of Arkansas as to give protection- 
ism a clean bill of health, 

But let me point out: 

1, The average protective effect of our 
tariff has been reduced a full 75 percent 
since the 1931-35 period, when the average 
level was slightly over 50 percent on dutiable 
items. Today this average is down to 12'%4 
percent. Moreover, nearly 60 percent of all 
our imports are free of duty altogether. 

2. The United States is no longer a high- 
tariff country. In fact, we are among the 
low-tariff nations of the world. In recent 
years we have ranked about 7th or 8th from 
the bottom in our tariff level on total im- 
ports among some forty-odd countries of the 
world. Moreover, despite the import quotas 
on cotton and wheat we make much less 
use, in fact almost no use, of the many 
nontariff trade barriers employed extensively 
by other countries. 

8. Our imports have increased from $15.92 
per capita in 1938-39 to $70.32 in 1951-52. 
This is almost a fivefold increase. A great 
part of this is attributable to the price in- 
crease in the past 15 years, but even if al- 
lowance is made for this price increase we 
would still find our physical volume of im- 
ee about doubled per capita during this 

4. The dollar gap was on its way out in 
1950 when the Korean war broke out. From 
an excess of exports of $8.6 billion in 1947, 
the figure dropped to $1.4 billion in 1950. 
In 1953, 1. e., only last year, foreign coun- 
tries gained over $2 billion in gold reserves. 
Our nonmilitary exports were balanced by 
imports plus what we spent abroad as tour- 
ists and for offshore military procurement. 
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I realize that a world-trade conference 
wants to hear about trade expansion. Also 
I am aware that my subject is Exports and 
the Tariff. Nevertheless it seemed most de- 
sirable that we reexamine our tariff position 
in the world and within the United States 
itself before saying much about our export 
position. A reorientation is necessary if we 
are to see clearly where we stand in the 
world of trade today compared with 20 years 
ago. Again, our changed internal position 
is of utmost importance. 

We are faced in 1954 by a growing threat of 
unemployment from import competition. In 
fact, we have already experienced it in mate- 
rial form. But you will ask whether a de- 
cline in exports will not also cause a drop in 
employment. 

The answer is, of course, “Yes. A decline 
in exports not only will cause but has al- 
ready caused unemployment.” 

However, let me point out that our exports, 
unlike our imports, were highly stimulated 
during and after the war by nencommercial 
considerations. As the world recovered 
physically and economically from the war it 
was inevitable that these artificial exports 
would decline. No better example could be 
four.d than wheat. 

As more and more of the hungry nations 
resumed feeding themselves the demand for 
our wheat naturally fell off. Nothing else 
could in all good sense have been expected. 
The same trend hit our cotton exports; as 
well as other agricultural products. Our raw 
cotton exports fell from a little over 5 mil- 
lion bales in 1951 to a little over 4 million 


' bales in 1952. This was a decline of 20 per- 


cent. Wheat exports fell over 10 percent in 
the same period; wheat, flour, about 15 per- 
cent. 

This all happened at a time when our over- 
seas aid was still at high tide. 

I ask you frankly, if our export markets 
begin to collapse even under these circum- 
stances, how reliable are they? How soundly 
are we building when we cast our economic 
lot with exports? What would it take to 
keep the outside markets propped up? 

What sort of policy is it that seeks con- 
sciously to increase our dependency upon 
other countries? The countries that have 
long experienced such dependency, namely, 
Britain, Germany, and Japan, do not look 
Kindly upon it. They regard it as a curse. 
Here we are, asked to advocate a national 
tariff policy designed to lead us into the 
same corner. 

That is what a slavish adherence to GATT 
will do for us. It will deprive us of our tariff 
autonomy, as it was designed to do—without 
anyone knowing it was being done. The 
signing of GATT, but more particularly its 
subsequent history, brands it as a sneak play 
perpetrated by our Department of State to 
fasten upon our economy a system under 
which other countries rather than we would 
determine our national trade policy. 

In the course of time all our lesser indus- 
tries, as distinguished from the mass-pro- 
duction giants, would be liquidated on the 
ground that they are only marginal and un- 
economic. We would become a country of 
specialists and find ourselves more and more 
dependent upon the rest of the world for 
what we need in order to live. That is the 
GATT philosophy. 

I make this statement in complete sin- 
cerity and feel that the Department of State 
has purposely failed to enlighten the public 
on the facts. 

Finally, let me say that I hope you will 
reexamine your position with respect to 
trade. A maximum volume can be built only 
upon a foundation of fairness of competition 
and it will not help the flow of trade to 
undermine a vast segment of our economy 
in order to force exports up. That is the way 
toward the economic decline of the United 
States. 
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The Late Joseph P. Tumulty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
append herewith in the order mentioned 
an excerpt from a radio broadcast by 
the famous Washingten correspondent, 
Earl Godwin, delivered on Thursday, 
April 8, 1954, the date of Mr. Joseph P. 
Tumulty’s death, over radio station WRC 
in Washington; a memoir by the distin- 
guished Arthur Krock which appeared 
in the New York Times on April 9, 1954, 
from which I have taken the liberty of 
deleting the last paragraph which, in 
my opinion, neither adds to nor detracts 
from his tribute to Mr. Tumulty; an edi- 
torial from the Roanoke Times of Satur- 
day, April 10, 1954; and one frora the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
April 11, 1954, all evoking thoughts of the 
greatest of all Presidential secretaries: 


Excerpt From Broapcast By Ear. Gopwin 
TuHurspaY, Apri. 8, 1954, Rapio StaTION WRC 


Joe Tumulty died today—75 years old. [I 
knew him well. Secretary to President 
Woodrow Wilson and a man of infinite ca- 
pacity and variety. As a politician, I believe 
he was the most complete naturai in that 
field ever to come to Washington—center 
point for the concentrated politics of the 
Nation. As a human being he was endowed 
with rich Irish warmth and humor. He 
never lost it and never laid it aside. 

He meant more tod Wilson and the Nation 
that anyone has reported so far. I believe 
truly he kept Wilson's reputation from sink- 
ing more than once, because Wilson did not 
know or understand people as J. e Tumulty 
did. And whether or not Wilson under- 
stood Joe Tumulty right straight down to 
the ground is more than I can say. I do 
know that many a time Joe Tumulty han- 
died a delicate situation and brought it 
through to a conclusion, whereas his boss, 
“The Governor” as Joe called Wilson, would 
probably have ruined it with misunderstand- 
ing. 
There will be said and written today about 
the late Joseph Tumulty a great deal about 
his political manipulation of things con- 
nected with the Government in the Wilson 
era. I ‘annot help but direct attention to 
the humor in his life and in his daily walks. 
I can recall one evening when he and I and 
another friend turned into a small Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue restaurant for a late bite to 
eat and Joe Tumulty went to a telephone 
booth, called the Secretary of State, William 
Jennings Bryan, and in a perfect imitation 
of the voice of the German Ambassador, 
whose name was Bernstorff, began to bawl 
out Mr. Bryan in a most terrific manner. 
On our end of the telephone conversation 
it sounded at times almost like something 
from the German comedy team of Weber 
and Fields. What Mr. Bryan said, I don’t 
know, but that was at a time when we were 
close to war with Germany and Bryan was 
@ pacifist of undoubted principle. And 
what happened after that, perhaps Joe 
Tumulty knew, but he never divulged it to 
anyone I know. 

I am sure I’ve never known any man who 
had more sincere love and devotion of home 
and family. 

And one more memory. At the time when 
Woodrow Wilson lay sick abed and unable 
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to conduct the affairs of the Nation there 
might have been some reason to find out 
just what the Constitution meant when it 
prescribed that the Vice President should 
take over in the event of the inability of 
the President. But the inability was never 
made official. Tumulty helped divert peo- 
ple’s attention from the President's illness. 
Men would call at the White House; they 
couldn't see the President. He was report- 
edly too much engaged, but Tumulty would 
hear their story and say that he would go 
into the President’s office. And so he would 
walk into the empty office of the President; 
stay a while and come out with a decision 
or an answer which he himself had devised. 
I have here given you just a trifle, but there 
has been so much said and wrritten about 
the influence of Louis Howe on Franklin 
Roosevelt that I believe it’s time to measure 
that odd little man against the much more 
human and colorful and powerful secretary, 
the man who passed on today, Joseph Tu- 
multy. 


-_-— 


{From the New York Times of April 9, 1954] 


In THE NaTION—RECALLING THE DAWN OF OUR 
Worup LEADERSHIP 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasninctTon, April 8.—Thirty-seven years 
and six days after President Wilson went to 
the Capitol to ask Congress to declare war 
on the Central Powers the news comes of 
the death, in total retirement, of Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, Wilson’s devoted secretary. 
His death reduced to a number which can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand the 
men around that President who played im- 
portant roles in raising the historical cur- 
tain which theretofore had excluded the 
United States from participation in wars 
of European origin and locale. 

To those who were observers of that 
regime and those times in Washington the 
news of Tumulty’s passing brings a host of 
vivid memories. But none who figures in 
them was more colorful than the White 
House Secretary, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, and merry, whose influence and 
labor were steadily exerted to effect the tri- 
umph of Woodrow Wilson’s efforts to estab- 
lish a system of durable world peace. A rebel 
against the Democratic machines in New 
Jersey and Jersey City, first opposed to Wil- 
son's political rise on the fear that the presi- 
dent of Princeton might be subject to the 
corporate interests against which Tumulty 
equally rebelled, he became Wilson's loyal, 
and very effective, advocate and assistant. 


THE ESTRANGEMENT 


The emotional quality which was Tumul- 
ty’s legitimate heritage from Irish forebears 
intensified the pain of his wound inflicted by 
the estrangement from Wilson—which began 
with the President's serious illness in the 
White House. Then a shadow came upon 
Tumulty's bright spirit, and though it lifted 
for a while, the gay charm that was height- 
ened by the inflections of his pleasant voice 
was never fully restored. A kind of Celtic 
brooding invested him, and, despite great 
success as a lawyer in private practice and 
the unfailing devotion of a host of friends, 
he did not wholly dispel it thereafter. 

The open cause for Tumulty’s distress was 
a public statement made by the ex-Presi- 
dent, repudiating the implications widely 
drawn from a message, attributed to him, to 
a Democratic dinner in New York held in 
1922 in furtherance of a movement to re- 
nominate James M. Cox in 1924 as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for president. At this din- 
ner Tumulty had read a written statement 
from Wilson, describing in very general terms 
the type of Democrat Wilson would support, 
which, it developed, was Tumulty’s summary 
of a conversation between them. The ex- 
President decided that the written form of 
the message and the surroundings in which 
‘Fumulty had it introduced were designed to 
seem to aline him with the Cox movement, 
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In a letter to this correspondent Wilson gave 
this as the reason for repudiating his former 
secretary. And in this same letter Wilson 
revealed that he wholly opposed the re- 
nomination of Cox. 

A FURTHER BLOW 


Tumulty’s wound was deepened by an 
unfriendly account of this incident in Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson’s memoirs, and thereafter it 
was a subject to which he constantly and 
unhappily reverted in conversation. Never- 
theless, he remained the champion of Wil- 
son’s record, particularly Wilson’s unsuccess- 
ful effort to have the United States join 
the League of Nations. In Tumulty’s view 
the world crises and wars that followed were 
the direct consequence of the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of the League Treaty. : 

But before that, through the first Wilson 
Administration and part of the second, the 
blithe personality was undimmed that en- 
deared Tumulty to his contemporaries and, 
with his militant idealism, made him 60 
valuable a presidential aide. Then it was 
that he engaged in amiable practical jokes, 
drew on his inexhaustible fund of Jersey 
City political stories about old Irish poli- 
ticians whose brogue he could imitate fault- 
lessly, and otherwise made himself the de- 
light of every company of which he was a 
part. In those days Tom Pence, of North 
Carolina, who was an unofficial public rela- 
tions consultant for the administration, had 
a bachelor flat in New York Avenue to which 
every evening noted Democrats of the day 
resorted. Among these were Senators Ollie 
M. James, of Kentucky, and William Hughes, 
of New Jersey, Tom Heflin, of Alabama (then 
a Member of the House), and Jesse H. Jones, 
who had just begun creating the skyline of 
Houston, Tex. The fount both of serious 
political conference and anecdote there was 
the President's secretary. 


—_—— 


[From the Roanoke Times of April 10, 1954] 
10, 1954] 


JosrPH TUMULTY: WILSON’s FRIEND 


Joseph P. Tumulty’s death at 74 recalls an 
era when liberalism in politics connoted a 
philosophy little like that of the liberals of 
today. Mr. Tumulty was a liberal in the 
tradition of Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson, 

It was as President Wilson's private secre- 
tary for 8 years that he wielded a potent in- 
fluence in the shaping of programs and poli- 
cies of Government. Their association be- 
gan when Mr. Wilson was running for Gover- 
nor of New Jersey in 1910. The State legis- 
lator, schooled in the rough politics of Jersey 
City, and the intellectual from Princeton 
University found common ground. Between 
them was bred a mutual trust and affection 
that continued until Mr. Wilson’s death. 

Mr. Tumulty gave up his personal career to 
serve as private secretary to his friend when 
the latter was elected governor. His knowl- 
edge of practical politics and his experience 
in the State legislature were important fac- 
tors in putting. across Governor Wilson's 
progressive proposals in 1911-12. 

When Mr. Wilson moved into the White 
House on March 4, 1913, Mr. Tumulty went 
along and soon assumed an outstanding role 
in national affairs as the President's close 
adviser. He performed his duties with such 
skill and diplomacy that the post of private 
secretary took on the dignity and importance 
of a Cabinet office. He was on intimate terms 
with the country’s political leaders and with 
diplomats. One of his main tasks was to 
serve as a buffer between the President and 
the stream of White House visitors, official 
and private, a job he performed with remark- 
able tact and acumen. 

Secretary Tumulty possessed to an unusual 
degree the capacity to sense public attitude 
toward the administration's policies, and es 
a result he was able to advise the President 
soundly. 

He exhibited great skill in the trying days 
of President Wilson's incapacitating illness, 
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Through ft all he served his chief with devo. 
tion. The fact that he stood so high in th 
estimation of a great President is a tribute 
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[From the Washington Post and Times. school | 


Herald of April 11, 1954] 
Joseru P, TuMULTYy 


Joseph P. Tumulty was one of the Most 
influential and persuasive of the Wilson 
men. He also was one of the most popular 
He was called the secretary to Presiden: 
Wilson, but he was much more than that. 
In a very real sense, he was a presidentiai 
assistant. His word carried great weight 
with the President even after Wilson, in 
1916, wanted to fire him. Tumulty was the 
only secretary to the President where now 
there is a secretariat. He advised on every. 
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thing—press relations, requests for appoint- E 
ments to see the President, patronage, anq 
congressional liaison. His political advice 
based on a long experience and an exten. I 
sive acquaintance with politicians, was ex. 
tremely useful to the President. Tumuilty's 
great personal charm and lovable disposi. IN TH 
tion drew people to him and won their con. 
fidence in a way that made him an inyal. 
uable assistant. Mr. L 
Above all, Tumulty'’s loyalty and devotion to extel 
to the President set him apart from those the foll 
who are always around to serve the Presj- rence S 
dent to serve themselves. He had been with May 16. 
Wilson when the latter was governor of New This | 
Jersey, and he had been one of his most , 
confident supporters at the Baltimore con- presses 
vention. During the first 3 years in the peoples 
White House there was complete rapport feel tha 
between Tumulty and the Wilsons. The is not b 
first Mrs. Wilson recognized how important ing of ] 
he was as a complement to her husband. The wi 
The breach came with Wilson's marriage to Charles 
Mrs. Galt. But Tumulty, who was as ardent has bee! 
in his support of Wilson's principles as he 
was of the man, did not allow this to shake fer save 
his allegiance. His service to the President express 
in those later, tragic years was without stint. landers 
When Secretary of State Lansing went to matter: 
the White House during the President's il!- THE ! 
ness and suggested that the Vice President Whent 
take over the presidential duties, Tumulty Federal | 
almost threw him out. to be a 
Wilson respected Tumulty in those last dents o! 
years and valued his advice, but he refused But whi 
to bestow upon him the thing that Tumulty even bill 
most wanted: the same confidence as in by the F 
the early years. Yet shortly before Wilson's be spen 
death he urged Tumulty’s nomination as the country, 
Democratic candidate for the Senate in New modest 
Jersey. Tumulty’s “political training has The ¢ 
been more varied than that of any other scheme | 
man I know,” the former President wrote. of its in 
But he saw little of the man who had served are not 
him with affection and selflessness, who had vestmen 
made a substantial contribution to his ad- erected, 
ministration and who was to spend the rest Dams ot 
of his life devoted to the vision he always dustry i 
had of Wilson’s indomitable spirit. Great 
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1954 
spelling bee and is here for the national 
finals on Thursday. 

Jeannie is president of her class, vale- 
dictorian of the graduates, and already 
has won @ scholarship for her high- 
school education. 

speaking for all the people of Greater 
Lowell and, personally, with highest 
praise, I am extremely proud of her and 
congratulate her on her great accom- 
plishments, retentive mind and her be- 
coming modesty. 





Elimination of Pollution and Improvement 
of Rivers of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., of 
May 16, 1954, 

This is truly a fine editorial which ex- 
presses the sentiments of thousands of 
peoples in the New England States who 
feel that this part of the United States 
is not being treated fairly in the spend- 
ing of Federa] money and rightfully so. 
The writer of this editorial, Attorney 
Charles A, Mahoney, of Lawrence, Mass., 
has been a student of Government affairs 
for several years and quite qualified to 
express the rousing interest of New Eng- 
landers in this very important subject 
matter: 

Tue New EncLAND Bioc Micut Hee 
Whenever @ proposal is made for some 
Federal project in New England, there seems 
to be a feeling of futility among the resi- 
dents of this region about securing funds. 
But when one considers the millions, yes, 
even billions of dollars that have been spent 
by the Federal Government and are going to 
be spent to develop other sections of the 
country, it appears that we have been too 
modest in our ambitions. 

The great Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
scheme has served to help rob New England 
of its industries, and yet the power charges 
are not even paying the interest on the in- 
vestments. Great power projects have been 
erected, such as Grand Coulee and Barnable 
Dams on the Columbia River to attract in- 
dustry into those regions. 

Great dams have been erected on the 
Colorado River at spots where the power de- 
veloped must be carried hundreds of miles by 
expensive transmission systems for use. Now 
the St. Lawrence seaway has been pushed 
through as a new Federal project to further 
isolate New England and cut it off from 
the channels of trade and commerce. 
Probably the most unjustifiable projects 
from a taxpayer's viewpoint are the various 
irrigation schemes, especially those now pro- 
posed for the upper Colorado Basin. Mil- 
lions of dollars will be spent to irrigate land 
Worth some $150 an acre. The Federal out- 
lay will be the equivalent of $1,000 an acre 
to benefit these private owners, and under 
Present practice the owners of the private 
land will pay 15 percent or less of the cost 
of the development and will not be required 
to pay interest or carrying charges upon the 
enormous investment, 

It would seem that the elimination of 
Pollution and the improvement of the rivers 
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of New England for recreational purposes is 
as important to this regian as the watering 
of wasteland in Washington, Arizona, Colo- 


rado, and Kansas. As time goes on, the 
recreatio as of New England are be- 
coming a valuable asset. Clear, pure 


rivers flowing through scientific areas and 
abounding in fish and wildlife would provide 
new attractions to countless visitors. The 
cost of purifying and improving these 
streams would be small in comparison with 
the Federal funds spent in isolated and 
uninhabited areas. 

Perhaps with the New England bloc of 
Senators and Congressmen, which is sup- 
posed to have been organized in Washing- 
ton, this area may receive some compensa- 
tton for the improvements that have been 
financed in other parts of the country with 
an unfair proportion of New England's tax 
money. We might thus not only have an 
economic advantage, but happier and better 
communities in which to work and play. 





B. Frank Whelchel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday morning I was saddened to 
learn of the sudden and unexpected 
death of a friend, and a former Member 
of this House from the Ninth District of 
Georgia, the Honorable B. Frank 
Whelchel. Many of the present Mem- 
bers of this Congress have expressed to 
me their own personal grief at the un- 
timely passing of this warm-hearted 
friend. 

Mr. Whelchel represented Georgia’s 
Ninth District, the district I am pres- 
ently honored to serve, for five consecu- 
tive terms from 1935 until his retirement 
at the close of the 78th Congress in 1944, 
During his tenure of service he estab- 
lished himself as one with a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of all people 
everywhere and endeared himself to 
those with whom he served as a warm 
and kindly friend of all humanity. 


Probably no one has come to the Con- 
gress from Georgia who possessed a more 
intimate knowledge of his constituency 
than did Prank Whelchel. His natu- 
rally cheerful and friendly attitude made 
him well and favorably known to people 
from all walks of life. No man received 
more intense loyalty from his friends 
than did Frank. 

He was better known in legal circles of 
Georgia as the defender of the un- 
privileged and his skill at defending 
those charged with criminal violations 
was known throughout Georgia. . 

A young and industrious editor of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Daily Times in an edi- 
torial of Thursday, May 13, 1954, has 
eaptured the real feeling all people had 
for this distinguished Georgian, and by 
unanimous consent I include that splen- 
did tribute with my remarks: 

B. Prank WHELCHEL 

A colorful, well-known and mem- 
ber of the northeast Georgia bar is dead. 
His warm manner, his always dapper ap- 
pearance, and especially his skill at defense 
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in criminal law will be missed in the court- 
rooms of this circuit. 

B. Frank Whelchel served as Congressman, 
judge, and businessman. But his greatest 
service was rendered to unfortunate people 
innocently or inadvertently involved with 
the law. Under American rules of justice, 
accused persons in our courts are entitled 
to every doubt and every consideration. In 
Mr. Whelchel they had a champion to present 
their case and to obtain for them the full 
protection which is their due. 

When word got out that he was to appear 
in court, spectators filled every seat in the 
chamber to hear him exercise his powers of 
oratory and persuasion on a jury. It was 
seldom that he failed to achieve at least a 
partial victory for his client. 

In the courtrooms his reputation as a judge 
of human nature and a striker of Juries made 
him a formidable legal opponent. For a man 
who studied law in pullman cars, as the 
Washington Post reported when he went to 
Washington as a freshman Congressman, he 
saved many a man from long years in prison 
or even worse punishment. 

We knew him as an always friendly, in- 
terested person sympathetic and helpful to- 
ward young reporters tryiag to get a compli- 
cated story. In his passing, something bright 
and very much alive leaves the daily scene 
in this already all too humdrum world, 


Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have had 
the privilege of knowing Frank Whelchel 
and I am happy that I was able to ob- 
serve the many fine qualities which en- 
deared him to his thousands of friends. 
I join with them and with you in express- 
ing sympathy to his widow and to his 
family. 





Israel Cannot Halt Immigration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18,1954 © 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the American 
Jewish World, dated May 14, 1954, which 
editorial is entitled “Israel Cannot Halt 
Immigration.” 

The editorial follows: 

IsRAEL CANNOT HALT IMMIGRATION 


The outraged indignation with which 
Isral Government officials and spokesmen 
have greeted the suggestion of Henry A. 
Byroade, United States Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near East Affairs, that Israel ter- 
minate its policy of unrestricted immigra- 
tion, should not only have been foreseeable, 
but could not have been anything other than 
what it has proved to be. 

The whole concept of modern Israel, the 
basic premise on which the state came into 
being 6 years ago, developed around the guar- 
anty that Jews anywhere in the world shall 
have, not just the opportunity, but the right 
to find haven or refuge in Israel if desire or 
circumstance leads them to exercise the right. 

To call a halt now to that policy would, 
in effect, be to nullify the cardinal consid- 
eration which led in 1948 to the establish- 
ment of Israel as a sovereign state. 

“We will never give up our freedom to 
welcome with open arms any Jew who 
chooses or is forced to come to our country,” 
Joseph Saphir, Israel’s Minister of Commu- 
nications and General Zionist party leader, 
declared during his weekend visit to the Twin 
Cities, 
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And Dr. Nahum Goldmann, chairman of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, has asserted 
that Mr. Byroade’s proposal may have gravely 
prejudiced efforts to rescue Jews from 
troubled areas. Dr. Goldmann declared that 
Israel will not be deterred by ungracious and 
harsh advice resulting from dubious political 
expediency. 

Plainly the Byroade suggestion was in- 
tended to placate the Arab States. Not only 
is it highly doubtful that anything short of 
Israel’s extermination will ever satisfy many 
of the Arab leaders, but the speech has only 
served to throw a further strain on Israel- 
American relations at an extremely critical 
period. 

Like the State Department's recently an- 
nounced decision to ship arms to Iraq, one 
of Israel’s most virulent foes, the gratuitous 
advice that Israel abandon the unrestricted 
immigration principle must be viewed as a 
most inept pronouncement. It has been 
likened by people who are critical of the ad- 
ministration’s handling of our foreign affairs, 
to our dealings with India, leading to a de- 
teriorating situation which—in the present 
troubled state of southeast Asia—may prove 
to be costly in the extreme. 

We view such developments with grave 
concern. We do so because we are fully 
mindful of the tremendous contribution by 
the United States to Israeli independence. 
(Ambassador Abba Eban only a few days ago 
said, “The American people, a people of im- 
migrants and pioneers which fought for its 
independence less than three centuries ago, 
has been our chief partner and ally in the 
consolidation of our independence.”) We 
deplore events and policies which, in our 
judgment, are capable of shaking the very 
foundation on which Israel is being built. 

Relinquish the policy of unrestricted im- 
migration? You might as well say: “It’s alla 
mistake; there never should have been an 
Israel.” 

There are at least 14%, million Israelis who 
will challenge the point—with their lives, if 
need be, is the way Mr. Saphir put it. 





H. R. 1227, the Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include the following peti- 
tion with reference to the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on television: 

Because of the widespread dissatisfaction 
with the beer and wine programs on the 
radio and television, and with the unwhole- 
some ads in magazines and newspapers, we, 
the undersigned, ask you, Representative 
CuHarLes S. GusBsER, to please present our 
request to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to grant a hearing 
on House bill 1227 (Bryson) soon. 


Mrs. Jennie Lind Pyles, Miss Viola Gil- 
lander, Mrs. Marie Skriim, Mrs. Estelle 
Rider, Miss Lillian King, Charles B. 
Pyles, Dora G. Thomson, Bessie M. 
Brewer, Dale G. Adams, Florence Flan- 
ary, Mary J. Sutton, Lucy A. Dill, 
Marie Skram, May E. Yingst, Ina L. 
Yingst, Alta King, Ohanna Bardon, 
Estelle R. Lewis, B. C. Carlton, 8, Rowe, 
Marie Rice, Elizabeth Mickell, 

Pato ALTo, CaLir. 
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Some Signs of Business Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the edito- 
rial in the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
May 16, 1954, contains some very en- 
lightening facts and figures concerning 
the upward trend in business activity 
and employment. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note the editor’s conclusion 
that the principal reason why the 1953- 
54 recession has apparently stopped short 
of the low levels reached in the 1949 re- 
cession is the great increase in residen- 
tial construction since housing has been 
restored to the field of free economy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the editorial: 


Some SIGNs or Business RECOVERY 


Nearly everyone not blinded by selfish po- 
litical interests must be impressed by signs 
that the decline in economic activity has 
stopped. Although there has been only a 
slight increase in the operating rate of the 
steel mills, there has been no adverse change 
for more than 2 months. Likewise the all- 
embracing index of industrial output has 
shown very little change since February. 
And then there is the recent report on un- 
employment. 

After reaching a peak of 3,725,000 in 
March, the number unemployed declined by 
260,000 in April. The recession of 1953-54, 
so far, at least, has turned out to be milder 
than the one of 1949-50. In that unhappy 
episode, unemployment soared to 4,684,000 
before recovery got under way. 

One should not go overboard after a single 
month's reversal of a trend in unemploy- 
ment, especially when it occurs in April, a 
month when work out of doors is resumed 
after winter suspension. In the 14 years 
for which unemployment figures are avail- 
able on a monthly basis, only once did the 
number out of work fail to go down in April. 
However, the seasonal influence, on the basis 
of experience, accounts for only about 100,- 
000 of lest month’s cut in the ranks of the 
jobless. Most of the recent improvement in 
the labor situation appears to be the result 
of a business recovery that has nothing to 
do with the calendar. 

Meanwhile, aggregate personal incomes 
have held rigidly at last year’s levels, com- 
pared with a drop in the 1949 recession of 
as much as 5 percent. Because of the 10 
percent cut in individual income taxes 
which went into effect in January, a larger 
percentage of what is earned in 1954 is 
spendable. Moreover, since April money has 
gone further because of the cut in the ex- 
cise taxes. In some sectors of the economy, 
but not all, spending has been well sus- 
tained. 

There are divergences of trend in the 
same line. Two automobile companies are 
doing exceptionally well, while the others 
have suffered a severe shrinkage of business. 
Department store sales are sharply lower in 
some cities and in others fully as large as 
in 1953. Chicago stores have done exceed- 
ingly well. Sales of the big stores here last 
week were not only greater than in the same 
week last year, but the largest ever known 
so early in the year. 

Personal savings, which fell nearly 30 per- 
cent in the recession of 1949-50, not only 
have not declined but are at a higher level 
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than in 1953. The consumers have th 
money to support a sharp business recoy : 
Why have people been reluctant to 
with their money? The National City Bank 
bulletin for May has an answer: “Manifest, 
it is up to business to coax the public 1, 
loosen up on its purse strings, by producin 
the kind of goods that will appeal by hare 
selling and by attractive pricing.” ‘7, 
Tribune’s annual distribution and advertis. 
ing forum in which 24 of the Nation's pyg;. 
ness leaders will take part on Monday ana 
ee comes at an especially fortunate 
Why has the recession apparently Stopped 
short of the low levels reached in the year 
and a quarter following the election of yy 
Truman in 1948? Why has betterment this 
time come before four and a half Million 
were jobless, before total incomes were re. 
duced by 5 percent and current savings were 
reduced by 30 percent? The most obvioys 
explanation is the great upturn in build 
construction, Contracts for residential con. 
struction in the 37 Eastern States as taby. 
lated by the F. W. Dodge Corp. totaled 
nearly $2.5 billion in the first 4 months 
The April total was the biggest month in 
ae By contrast, building slumped jp 


Here in Chicago, permits for residential 
housing, tabulated by the Tribune's statis. 
tical department, show that more private 
housing was authorized to be built in April 
than in any month in 25 years. In the year 
through April 30, permits were issued {or 
3,857 residential family units in Chicago, 
compared with 1,464 units in the like periog 
in 1949. This is private building alone, 

As many places to live were certainly 
needed in 1949 as now. Commonsense tells 
us that the need then was greater, for in 
the meantime more than 50,000 dwellings 
have been constructed, The difference js 
that the Truman administration attempted 
to bring about a residential building boom 
at a time when many kinds of controls, in. 
cluding rent control, were in force, and he 
failed. The present administration restoreq 
housing to the field of free economy. Prie 
vate enterprise has succeeded where Gove 
ernment failed, 


ery, 
art 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a petition which I have received from 
Oak Hill, W. Va. The petition is signed 
by 50 persons and it is in support of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes. 


The petition follows: 
Oax Huu, Va., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Ropert C. Brrp, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of the damag- 
ing effects, not only to our youth but to all 
people, we, the undersigned, respectfully 





, urge that you use your influence and vote 


for the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
ef alcoholic-beverage advertising in news 
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papers. periodicals, etc., and its broadcast- 
ing over radio and TV. 

° «irs. Everett Bragg; Everett Bragg; Mrs. 
Steve Sotok; I. J. Boher; Mr. S. H. 
McNeeley; Mrs, Guy M. Yeager; Mrs. 
John Frisk; Jean Sharon Frisk; J. Paul 
Bandy: Mrs. E. S. Hamilton; Robert 
Ray; Mrs. J. W. Jones; J. W. Jones; 
Mrs. James Mathews; Jackie Hilton; 
Mrs. J. K. Lilly; Mrs. D. H. Jones; Mrs. 
S. H. McNeeley; Mrs. Danny E_ Davis; 
Mrs. Otis D. Morton; W. H. Level; Mrs. 
W. H. Level; Mrs. E. B. Davis; Emmett 
Phillips; Mrs. V. P. Newland; Mrs. 
C. P. Anderson, Sr.; Mrs. E. A. Masters; 
Mrs. E. R. Arnole; Mrs. L. E. Allman; 
Mrs. Ann Tatum; Mrs. John Scott; 
Mrs. W. F. Bays, Sr.; Clara May Mar- 
tin; Miss Eunice Herndon; Mrs. R. C. 
2ussell; Wanda Davis; Mrs. G. E. 
Davis: V. P. Newland; Mrs. C. R. Hill; 
Mrs. Orville Rich; Mrs. H. P. Thomas; 
Mrs. E. E. Straughan; Mrs. Lillian 
Ropp; Mrs. G. Stule Callison; Mrs. J. 
Warden. 





May Day Message of Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the May Day message of Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, which was 
used extensively by the Voice of America 
and the International Press Service of 
the United States Information Agency. 
I understand that Radio Free Europe 
also used this material. I feel that the 
Secretary’s Message was well designed to 
reach the average European or Asian at 
a time when it is so urgently needed: 

It is fitting for us to reflect today upon 
the common goals of all decent people— 
freedom, prosperity, and peace. 

Freedom is the essential raw material with- 
out which neither prosperity nor peace can 
be achieved. 

But with forced labor, forced thought, and 
forced unity no nation can find lasting pros- 
perity nor can the world find enduring peace. 

This is why we, of the free world, become 
so concerned about the enslavement of large 
masses of people as evidenced by the thou- 
sands of forced labor camps in the Com- 
munist world, 

This is why we abhor the tyrannical sys- 
tem of government which denies the individ- 
ual freedom of association, thought, and 
action and substitute for these freedoms 
abject fear and blind obedience. 

This is why we condemn so-called worker 
organizations in the Communist world which 
are the result of forced unity and which lead 
to excessive work norms, sweatshops, and 
low living standards. 

For the workers, the best test of the ade- 
quacy of the system under which they live 
is the real earnings that workers enjoy un- 
der the system. While the standard of liv- 
ing of workers throughout the free world 
have steadily improved in recent decades, it 
is a statistically proven fact that real earn- 
ings and food-purchasing power of workers 
in the Soviet Union today are considerably 
below the 1928 level. The Russian workers 
must labor 58 percent longer today than in 
1928 for a pound of bread, 43 percent longer 
for a pound of beef, and 244 percent longer 
for a quart of milk. 
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When forced labor, forced thought, and 
forced unity exist anywhere, they threaten 
free people everywhere. This makes us all 
the more disturbed not only as human be- 
ings but as a Nation, about the world men- 
ace of communism. We have seen how the 
absorption of once-free countries by Soviet 
communism has decreased the living stand- 
ards of the worters in those unfortunate 
lands. The countries of Eastern Europe 
which were once the breadbaskets of the Eu- 
ropean Continent are now blighted areas of 
hunger, want, and desperation. If further 
proof is required, we need only look at the 
dramatic contrast in workers’ living stand- 
ards in Eastern Germany under Communist 
domination and Western Germany in the 
free world. The spontaneous and courageous 
uprising of Eastern German workers last 
June was an outcry of protest of desperate 
workers against privation and loss of 
freedom. 

This is a time for people all over the world 
to rededicate themselves to the high prin- 
ciples of humanity—to the recognition of 
human dignity, and the basic freedoms 
without which there can be no prosperity 
and peace. 





Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an item from the Irish World 
of May 1, 1954. It is a report of a speech 
made by Mr. Terence O’Conlon, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in Dundalk, Ireland, on 
Easter Monday. The occasion was a 
commemoration parade of all 5 North- 
ern Divisions of the Irish Republican 
Army from the 9 counties of Ulster 
and North Louth. Mr. O’Conlon was an 
official delegate from the Irish organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia and had been in- 
vited to the tostal. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

On July 4, 1776, an important document 
was signed and published in the city of 
Philadelphia. Among the many interesting 
paragraphs in that document was one which 
stated: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these 
rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” This document, friends, was the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America. Three of the men who 
signed this document were Irish-born— 
Thornton, Smith, and Taylor. Five others 
were of Irish descent—Rutledge, Lynch, Mc- 
Kean, Read, and Carroll. This Declaration 
was printed by an Irishman from the North, 
Thomas Dunlap. It was first publicly read 
by another Irishman, Charles Thompson. 

Just 38 years ago another document with 
a strange similarity of content and purpose 
was signed and published on a fateful Easter 
Monday in the city of Dublin. This docu- 
ment stated, in part: “Irishmen and Irish- 
women, in the name of God and of the dead 
generations from which she receives her old 
tradition of nationhood, Ireland through us 
summons her children to her flag and strikes 
for her freedom. * * * We declare the right 
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of the people of Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland and to the unfettered control of Irish 
destinies to be sovereign and indefeasible. 
The long usurpation of that right by a for- 
eign people and government has not extin- 
guished the right, nor can it ever be extin- 
guished except by the destruction of the 
Irish peopie.” 

It seems that if we are to understand the 
presence of a foreign army in occupation of 
six counties of the Irish Republic and if 
plans are to be formulated for their removal, 
both these documents and their backgrounds 
should have careful evaluation. 

When the Deciaration of Independence was 
signed in America, that country was a weak 
colony of about 3 million souls scattered 
over its thousands of miles of territory. 
England was then one of the most formid- 
able and aggressive imperial powers in the 
world. There were many then who claimed 
that opposition to England was utter in- 
sanity. On March 28, 1775, Patrick Henry 
spoke before the Virginia Convention of Dele- 
gates and said: “They tell us, sir, that we 
are weak; unable to cope with so formidable 
an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be next week or next year? Will it be 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
Britjsh guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction? * * * Three millions 
of people, armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invincible by any force which 
our enemy can send against us. * * * Iknow 
not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

The Boston Massacre, which occurred on 
the night of March 5, 1770, was the spark 
which set the American Revolution flaming. 
On that night the civilians of Boston were 
fired upon by a squad of British soldiers. 
Five men were killed and many more were 
wounded. A monument to those five men 
in Boston Common lists one of them as Pat- 
rick Carr, a native of Ireland. * * * 

One hundred and forty-four years later the 
soldiers of the same imperialist power staged 
another massacre in Bachelor's Walk, in the 
city of Dublin. Again the civilian popula- 
tion was fired upon by the Crown forces, 
(It seems the mighty Empire was rather 
peeved because the Volunteers of Dublin 
went to Howth and collected 900 rifles and 
an appropriate amount of ammunition which 
had been delivered to their order.) 

The massacre in Bachelor’s Walk resulted 
in the killing of 1 woman and 2 men and 
in the maiming of 32 civilians. It is strange 
how history repeats itself. If the Boston 
Massacre sparked the American Revolution, 
the Bachelor’s Walk Massacre was the torch 
which resulted in the conflagration of 1916, 
and in the Declaration of the Irish Republic. 

Today when the United States of America 
is a mere 10 hours away by fast airplane, 
when we are to be even closer neighbors 
in the future, it is well for us to know the 
debt of gratitude which America owes to 
Ireland. 

When the first battle of the Revolution 
was fought at Lexington, the man in com- 
mand of the American forces was Capt. J. 
Parker, whose mother came from County 
Clare. He was wounded in the first fire but 
he continued to discharge his gun without 
retreating. He was finally bayoneted to 
death by the British soldiers. Again history 
repeats itself. Do you remember the story 
of Commandant Jim Connolly of the Irish 
Citizen Army in the General Post Office, Dub- 
lin, in 1916? 

The martyrdom of Capt. J. Parker was well 
avenged by another Irishman, Jack Barry 
of Wexford. Barry organized the American 
Navy of which he was the first commodore, 
He is known today as the Father of the 
American Navy. In memory of Capt. J. Park- 
er he named his first battleship the Lexing- 
ton. He captured and sank the pride of the 
English Navy on the high seas. His daring 
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exploits won him the admiration of friend 
and foe. Sir William Howe, then commander 
in chief of the English forces in America 
offered this daring Irishman 20,000 guineas 
and the command of a British frigate if he 
would only desert the services of the United 
States. History records that Jack Barry 
scornfully answered: “Never, not the value 
and command of the whole British Fleet can 
seduce Jack Barry from the cause of his 
country.” Today it is well that we remember 
another young Irishman named Barry who 
died defiantly in Dublin on November 1, 
1820. We may also remember, with pride, 
another Barry who wiped out the enemy 
forces at Crossbarry in County Cork. 


FRIENDLY SONS ELECTS WASHINGTON 


George Washington was elected a member 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Phila- 
delphia on December 18, 1781. He attended 
many meetings of that organization and 
among his letters are many to the Friendly 
Sons. This is still a powerful and active 
organization in Philadelphia and it is deeply 
interested in the cause of Irish freedom. 
Some years ago it featured Sean McBride, 
then Minister for External Affairs, as the 
main speaker at the St. Patrick’s Day ban- 
quet. It is interesting to note that over 
half the members of this organization are 
Protestants. 

Listen to George Washington addressing 
an Irish delegation in 1788: “Patriots of Ire- 
land, champions of liberty in all lands, be 
strong in hope. Your cause is identical with 
mine. You are calumniated in your day; 
I was misrepresented by the loyalists of my 
day. Had I failed, the scaffold would have 
been my doom. But now my pay is honor. 
Had I failed, I would have deserved the same 
honor. I stood true to my cause, even when 
victory had fied. In that I merited success. 
You must act likewise.” Today we honor 
the men of the north who stood true to the 
cause of the Irish Republic, even when vic- 
tory seemed to have fied and when all others 
seemed to have deserted. For these men 
and all the people in the 6 occupied coun- 
ties, the past 30 dark and gloomy years 
may yet be the brightest chapter in Irish 
history. 

Listen to Col. John Parke Custis, adopted 
son of Washington, in a report given after 
the end of the Revolution: “Of the opera- 
tions of the war—I mean the soldiers—up to 
the coming of the French, Ireland furnished 
at the rate of 100 for 1 of any nation what- 
ever. Then honored be the old and good 
services of the sons of Erin in the War of 
Independence. Let the shamrock be en- 
twined with the laurels of the Revolution, 
and truth end justice guiding the pen of 
history inscribe on the tables of America’s 
remembrance, ‘Eternal gratitude to Irish- 
men.’” 

AMERICAN DAY OF TRIUMPH 


March 17, 1776, was a day of triumph and 
giory for America. That day the English 
troops, horse and foot, marched out of Bos- 
ton, and the army of Washington took pos- 
session. The countersign on that day was 
“St. Patrick.” The officer of the day was, 
Gen. John O'Sullivan. We of the recent gen- 
erations have been privileged to see the Eng- 
lish troops march out of most Irish towns 
and cities. We have reason to hope that the 
day is not far away when they will also march 
out of the cities of Belfast, , and ‘ 

Friends: The facts of ener aes Romeen 
whether relating to nations or individuals 
are simple facts. Those who distort these 
simple facts and try to present them as 
something very complicated are generally 
people who are not sympathetic toward de- 
mocracy or freedom in the first place. A 
man has a right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness or he does not have that 
right. In 1776, the people of the United 
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States decided emphatically that he does 
have that right. The people of Ireland have 
a right to a free, united, independent and 
unfettered Republic for their country or they 
do not have that right. The men of 1916 
asserted that right in arms and enthroned 
it with their blood. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Irish people voted to uphold 
that right in 1918. The Parliament of the 
Irish people ratified that right in 1919 and 
made that right the permanent law of Ire- 
land. Today we are privileged to see the 
determined men from all Ulster including 
the six occupied counties, who are deter- 
mined to stand by their rightful heritage 
of the Irish Republic despite the fact that 
the enemy is camped on their doorstep. 

It is well that we should ask: Why is this 
army of occupation in six of Ireland’s coun- 
ties for the past 30 years? The answer seems 
to be simply that Ireland is less determined 
to be free than the aggressive enemy is deter- 
mined to keep her in bondage. There are 
indications today that this situation will 
soon be corrected. Speaking of rights. Just 
what rights has this army of occupation in 
Ireland. There is probably not one man, 
woman, or child in this vast throng today 
who doesn’t know that the only rights an 
army of occupation or other foreign force has 
in Ireland today or ever are the rights of a 
highway robber. 

ARTIFICIAL BORDER 


Within a short distance of this place a for- 
eign government has set up a crude and ar- 
tificial border which is a scar and mutilation 
upon the fair face of Ireland. There is no 
justification for this act of vandalism. No 
election, no plebiscite of the Irish people has 
been held to determine if the Irish people 
want such a spite fence. We know that if 
such a plebiscite were held tomorrow, if the 
democratic voice of the Irish people were 
heard, then this artificial border would be 
past history by tomorrow night. 

Today we stand at the dawn of a new era 
in world history, a world rapidly rising from 
the shackles of colonialism and feudalism. 
We see weak nations becoming strong and 
powerful. We see small nations thumbing 
their noses at the arrogant masters of yes- 
terday. This is the age of new and vast 
power. An age when the horizon of man’s 
knowledge is advancing toward limits never 
before dreamed of. Today you may travel in 
comfort to America in 10 hours. Tomorrow 
men are planning to travel to the moon and 
to build artificial satellites to encircle the 
earth above the*atmosphere. Yet despite 
this advance in science, knowledge, and rapid 
communication and despite the growing ap- 
preciation of moral values in relationships 
between men and nations; despite Ireland's 
right to freedom and unity and despite the 
growing protests of Irish people in Ireland 
and throughout the world; yes, despite all 
this, England's attitude today is the same 
arrogant, imperialiste attitude of iron heel 
oppression which brought her disaster in the 
American Revolution and which will surely 
bring her disaster again if she persists in 
violating the democratic rights and sov- 
ereignty of the Irish Republic which is the 
de jure and rightful authority of all 32 
counties of Ireland. May I conclude with a 
few lines from the pen of Brian O’Higgins 
that are as true today as when first printed 
in Irish Freedom in September 1914: 


Semeesr nage enemy? Not Germany nor 

pain, 

Not Kussia, France, nor Austria—they 
forged for hernochain, 

Nor quanched her hearths, nor razed her 
home, nor laid her altars low, 

Nor sent her sons to tramp the hills, amid 
the winter's snow.” 


Thank you. 


az 
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What Are My Responsibilities as 
Teacher? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
the Lion Oil Co., with its home office ip 
El Dorado, Ark., established a program to 
provide scholarships to students for 
writing essays on selected subjects, ang 
awards to teachers who sponsored the 
essays. 

A year later, realizing that continued 
progress in the guidance of our school 
boys and girls is dependent upon the 
continuing progress of our educators, the 
scope of the Lion Oil scholarship fund 
was widened to include essay contests 
for high-school teachers. Scholarships 
were provided to winners in order to as. 
sist them in obtaining advanced educa. 
tion. 

These scholarship contests are en- 
dorsed by the Arkansas Education Asso. 
ciation, education associations of other 
States, and various other educational or- 
ganizations. Teachers in public, private, 
and parochial schools are invited to en- 
ter these contests. 

Recently the Lion Oil scholarship con- 
test for southern teachers was con- 
cluded, the subject was What Are My 
Responsibilities as a Teacher? The 
teachers entering the contest prepared 
and submitted an original essay of 1,000 
words, or less, on this most important 
subject. 

The winner of this contest was Miss 
Marjorie Walker, senior English and 
French teacher in the high school at 
Lewisville, Ark. 

She was awarded a $1,200 scholarship 
for her fine work which was chosen as 
the best of the hundreds of essays which 
were submitted in this contest zone. 

Miss Walker's prize-winning essay was 
written in the form of a letter to a young 
friend planning to enter the teaching 
profession. She has distinguished her- 
self with this outstanding accomplish- 
ment. It is an example of the desire of 
our school teachers to improve them- 
selves, to devotion to their work and 
thoughtful consideration of the probe 
lems of the profession. 

I commend this work to other teach- 
ers, the public, and the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and therefore, 
under unanimous consent, include this 
prize-winning essay of Miss Walker in 
the Recorp: 

Wart Arr My RESPONSIBILITIES AS A TEACHER? 
‘TEACHERVILLE, ARK., September 8, 1953. 

Dear KaREN: Litttle did I dream that last 
summer’s vacation would put you in my path. 
I must thank Duncan Hines for directing us 
to. Friendship House between Biloxi and 
Gulfport for lunch. 

Often I’ve seen someone who reminded me 
of a friend. I wonder why this happened 
to be the occasion on which I finally mus- 
tered courage to ask: “Are you, by aby 
chance, related to Winnifred Roberts?” 
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It was wonderful to discover that you are 
her first cousin. You are like her in count- 
Jess Ways, which makes me feel that the 
teaching profession is fortunate to have you 
as a recruit. 

It's gratifying to know that you are already 
so fully mindful of the responsibilities teach- 
ing carries. Many is the night I've shared 
my feelings on the matter with Dear Diary. 
Would you consider me presumptuous if I 
enclose a few excerpts from this litttle 
journal? 
z “JANUARY 1, 1949 

“Dear Diary: Eleven o’clock and bedtime. 
I'm really too tired to write you tonight but 
faithfully filling your pages is one of my New 
year's resolutions. You see, I love you al- 
ready. * * * I know your binding is only 
imitation leather, but I also know that the 
appreciation in Charles Waring’s eyes as he 
hung you on my Christmas tree was the real 
thing. * * * Suppose I’d dismissed him as 
hopeless back in the days of his resentment. 
Why, if I hadn’t visited in his home, I 
wouldn't have known that his parents at- 
tached practically no importance to the 
‘schooling of a boy who is just going to stay 
on the farm anyway.’ * * * The following 
weeks weren't easy. But the results were 
worth every effort. Mr. and Mrs. Waring are 
expecting great things of their boy when he 
enters agricultural coliege. * * * Do you see, 
Diary, why I cherish you? The one who 
gave you to me taught me such important 
lessons. He proved that patience and un- 
derstanding are musts in any teacher’s life. 
He showed me, too, that if I am to bring out 
the best in the Charleses, and the Stuyvesant 
Vanderbilt Van Smythes as well, I am obli- 
gated to learn as much as I can about their 
individual personalities, home life, and in- 
terests. It’s to the building of men and 
women in the finest sense of the word that 
I'm dedicated. ¢ 


“MAY 10, 1949 


“Oh, Diary. Looks as if I’ll be burning 
the midnight oil; so while I’m catching my 
breath, I'll chat with you. * * * Why can’t 
I learn to say no? I would get involved 
with a rotary club talk, chairmanship of the 
teen-age canteen publicity committee, and 
an article for the local weekly. * * * Well, 
to be perfectly frank, it’s my job to give 
the community a fair share of my time. 
Shouldn't a license to teach represent a 
pledge to participate in worthwhile proj- 
ects? * * * Of course, the right thinking 
citizen’s don’t expect me to go overboard 
to the extent that I am in a constant state 
of exhaustion and frayed nerves. That 
would be a breach of responsibility itself. 

“OCTOBER 3, 1950 

“Thought for a few minutes today that 
Eisie the cow had joined English II class. 
I might have known that it wasn’t a Borden 
atall * * * only Dennis the Menace Johnny 
Cargill with a carnival-acquired gadget. 
Now, confidentially, Diary, I once would 
have thought this was the moment for a 
lecture. But what’s wrong with a good 
laugh occasionally? * * * Sense of humor 
important? Ah, yes; I’ll hold on to mine, 

“DECEMBER 20, 1951 


“Am studying university catalogs again. 
Have decided to take a sociology course, too. 
I know I should keep growing in my own 
field; but let it never be said I’m one of 
those creatures who can’t see beyond the 
confines of his own classroom, 

“AUGUST 1, 1952 


“Greetings. As the tourist wrote his 
banker: ‘Am in Boston having a great time. 
Wish I could afford it. * * * However, I 
hever feel guilty about summer trips. If 
I can't add a little spice to the textbook, 
I'm not worth my salt. 

“NOVEMBER 4, 1952 

“Voted today. Am always thrilled over 
the privilege. * * * Had a lively discussion 
‘long this line in French I class, Never did 
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get “vouloir” conjugated but heard some 
interesting comments on our democratic 
principles. I'll sacrifice a verb to the Amer- 
ican way of life any time. 


“JANUARY 4, 1953 


“Accepted an invitation to a Methodist 
youth meeting. A young Negro boy told of a 
summer conference of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews he’d attended. * * * No intoler- 
ance at that meeting. I hope we teachers 
are not shirking our part of the responsi- 
bility to blot out prejudice and its asso- 
ciates. * * * We played games during the 
social hour. Presbyterian Bob Beatty said he 
wouldn’t have dreamed a Baptist school- 
teacher could scramble like an egg. * * * 
Ichabod Crane was never in a worse predica- 
ment than the pedagogue who doesn’t en- 
dorse wholesome entertainment. I defy any- 
one to say Peewee Brent didn’t learn a lot 
about the game of life from those softball 
matches we enjoyed at his class picnics, 

“MAY 29, 1953 


“Dear Diary, * * * If a tear spots your 
pages, please don’t scold, You see, another 
group graduated tonight * * * and they al- 
ways manage to get such firm grips on my 
heart. * * * Twenty-two of them * * * 
twelve going on to college, the other ten into 
various lines of work. * * * Have I endowed 
them with an adequate knowledge of French 
and English? Have I helped them to meet 
the outside world with a feeling of confi- 
dence, a sense of responsibility, an earnest 
desire to cope successfully with the physical, 
mental, and spiritual hurdles which lie 
ahead? * * * As I bid you goodnight, faith- 
ful little book, I offer a prayer that my coun- 
seing may be wise, my conduct worthy of 
emulation, and my instruction sound.” 

And there, Karen, is a glimpse at the 
thoughts that have been mine. In all humil- 
ity I send them to you to consider as you 
ring the school bell for the first time. 

My every good wish goes with you. 

Most sincerely, 
WINNIFRED’s OLD ROOMMATE. 





The Social Security Act Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable interest on 
the part of the Members of Congress in 
H. R. 7199, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code. As stated in the title of H. R. 
7199, the purpose of the amendments is 
to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, in- 
crease the benefits payable thereunder, 
preserve the insurance rights of disabled 
individuals, and increase the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of ben- 
efits, and for other purposes. The bill 
contains 76 pages. The Committee on 
Ways and Means held extensive public 
hearings, and now the committee is con- 
sidering the bill, H. R. 7199, in executive 
session. 

It will require morning, afternoon, and 
some evening sessions of the Ways and 
Means Committee to bring this legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House for action 
this month. The importance of H. R. 
7199 as a part of the President’s legis- 
lative program places a responsibility on 
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each Member of Congress to be informed 
on this bill. To that end I place in the 
Recorp at this point a preliminary sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of H. R. 7199 as 
introduced. I have received notification 
from the Public Printer that the esti- 
mated cost of printing this material in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD will be $821.70. 
In my opinion, the benefit to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to the public will 
more than justify the expense. 


The analysis follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—H. R. 17199, 
Mr. REED or New York, JaANvARY 14, 1954 


The first section of the bill contains a 
short title, “Social Security Amendments of 
1954.” The remainder of the bill is divided 
into three titles: Title I, which amends title 
II of the Social Security Act; title I, which 
amends the Internal Revenue Code; and title 
III, which makes a conforming amendment 
in the Railroad Retirement Act and other 
laws. 


TITLE I. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Section 101 of the bill amends sections 205, 
209, 210, 211, and 218 of the Social Security 
Act so es to extend coverage to additional 
groups. 

Domestic service, service not in course of eme 
ployer’s business, and agricultural labor 


Domestic Service 


Section 101 (a) (1) of the bill amends 
paragraph (2) of section 209 (g) of the Social 
Security Act, which relates to domestic serv- 
ice. This paragraph now provides for the ex- 
clusion from wages, for purposes of old-age 
and survivors insurance, of cash remunera- 
tion paid in a quarter for domestic service 
in a private home unless such remuneration 
paid in such quarter for the service is $50 
or more and the employee is regularly em- 
ployed by the employer in the quarter—i. e., 
he performs such service for that employer 
on at least 24 days in the same or preceding 
quarter. The amendment would eliminate 
the requirement of regular employment, thus 
making coverage of domestic service depend 
solely on receipt of $50 in cash wages in a 
quarter by an employee from an employer 
for domestic service. 

As under existing law, domestic service will 
not include service described in section 210 
(f) (5) (service not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business, or domestic 
service in the employer’s private home, if such 
service is performed on a farm operated for 
for profit). . 


Service Not in Course of Employer’s Business 


Section 101 (a) (2) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 209 (g) of the Social Security Act by 
adding a new paragraph (3). This para- 
graph relates to cash remuneration received 
for service not in the course of the employ- 
er’s trade or business and should be con- 
sidered together with repeal of section 210 
(a) (3) of the Social Security Act which 
would be accomplished by section 101 (a) (5) 
of the bill. 

Section 210 (a) (3) of the act now ex- 
cludes, from employnrent covered by it, serv- 
ice not in the course of the employer's trade 
or business performed by an employee in a 
calendar quarter unless the cash remunera- 
tion paid by an employer for such service 
is $50 or more and the service is performed 
by an individual regularly employed in that 
quarter by such employer to perform such 
service. The test of regular employment for 
this purpose is the same as the test used 
under existing law for domestic service in a 
private home (described above). The effect 
of the new paragraph (3) of section 209 (g) 
plus the repeal of paragraph (3) of section 
210 (a) is to eliminate the requirement of 
regular employment and to make coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance of 
service not in the course of the employer's 
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trade or business depend solely on receipt 
of $50 or more for the service. 

The $50 test is also changed slightly. Un- 
der the existing law the $50 must be paid 
for service performed in a quarter during 
which the employee is regularly employed 
by the employer to perform the service, and 
the time of payment is unimportant. Under 
the new section 209 (g) (3), the test is pay- 
ment of $50 in a quarter for the service and 
the time of performance of the service is 
unimportant. This change (which parallels 
a change made in the Internal Revenue Code 
by the bill) should ease the burden on the 
employer for reporting purposes. 

Agricultural Labor 


Paragraph (3) of section 101 (a) of the 
bill would amend section 209 (h) of the 
Social Security Act by inserting a new para- 
graph (2) (the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 209 (h) would be made paragraph (1) 
thereof). The new paragraph would exclude 
from wages, for purposes of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, cash remuneration paid by 
an employer to an employee in any calendar 
quarter for agricultural labor, unless such 
remuneration paid in such quarter by that 
employer to the employee for such service 
is 650 or more. This amendment should be 
considered with the amendment to para- 
graph (1) of section 210 (a) of the Social 
Security Act which would be effected by 
section 101 (a) (4) of the bill. 

Under the existing provisions of section 
210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act agri- 
cultural labor performed in a calendar quar- 
ter is excluded from employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance unless the 
cash remuneration paid for such labor is $50 
or more and such labor is performed for the 
employer by an individual regularly em- 
ployed by him to perform such labor. The 
“regularly employed” test for this purpose is 
both more substantial and more complex 
than the “regularly employed” test now ap- 
plicable to domestic service and service not 
in the course of the employer's trade or busi- 
ness. For purposes of section 210 (a) (1), 
“an individual is deemed to be regularly em- 
ployed by an employer during a calendar 
quarter * * * only if (i) such individual 
performs agricultural labor * * * for such 
employer on a full-time basis on 60 days 
° * * during the quarter, and (ii) the quar- 
ter was immediately preceded by a qualifying 
quarter. A qualifying quarter is defined as 
(I) any quarter during all of which the indi- 
vidual was continuously employed by the 
employer, or (II) any subsequent quarter 
meeting the test of clause (i) above if, after 
the last quarter during all of which the indi- 
vidual was continuously employed by the 
employer, each intervening quarter met the 
test of clause (i). An individual is also 
deemed to be regularly employed by an em- 
ployer during a calendar quarter if he was 
regularly employed (upon application of 
clauses (i) and (ii)) by the employer during 
the preceding calendar quarter.” (H. Rept. 
2771, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (Conference Rept. 
on H. R. 6000), p. 95.) 

The main effect of the amendments made 
by paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 101 (a) 
of the bill is to eliminate the requirement of 
regular employment for p of deter- 
mining whether an individual's agricultural 
labor is covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance and to make coverage depend sole- 
ly on payment of $50 or more in the quarter 
by the same employer to the employee for 
such labor. As in the case of the amend- 
ments relating to service not in the course 
of the employer's trade or business, the $50 
test is to be applied in terms of when the 
remuneration is received rather than when 
the agricultural labor, for which it is paid, 
is performed. 

At the present time, services performed 
in connection with the ginning of cotton 
and services performed in connection with 
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the production or harvesting of crude gum 
(oleo-resin) from a living tree or the proc- 
essing of such crude gum into gum spirits 
of turpentine and gum resin, if such proc- 
essing is carried on by the original pro- 
ducer of the crude gum, are excluded from 
coverage under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (sec. 210 (a) (1) (B) of the Social 
Security Act). Also, these services may not 
be counted in determining whether an in- 
dividual meets the $50 60-day test in con- 
nection with other agricultural labor, dis- 
cussed above, although it may be counted 
for purposes of a qualifying quarter. The 
amendment to section 210 (a) (1) of the So- 
cial Security Act would also remove the ex- 
clusion of these services. 

The exclusion of services performed by 
foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(Public Law 78, 82d Cong.), would, however, 
be continued in section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by the bill. 
Title V of the Agricultural Act now provides 
that no workers may be made available under 
it for employment after December 31, 1955. 
The exclusion in section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act would be inoperative 
when title V of the Agricultural Act ceases 
to have any effect. 


Redesignation of Paragraphs of Section 
210 (a) 

As indicated above, paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 101 (a) of the bill repeals paragraph 
(3) (exclusion of service not in the course 
of the employer's business) of section 210 
(a) of the Social Security Act. This para- 
graph of the bill would also make the nec- 
essary technical change of redesignating 
paragraphs (4) through (14) of that sec- 
tion, and references in the rest of the Social 
Security Act to the redesignated paragraphs. 
This paragraph of the bill does not redesig- 
nate paragraphs (15), (16), amd (17) of sec- 
tion 210 (a) of the Social Security Act since 
they are dealt with by later provisions of the 
bill. 


American citizens employed by American 
employers on foreign-flag vessels 

Under section 210 (a) (5) of the Social 
Security Act (redesignated by the bill as sec. 
210 (a) (4)), seamen employed on foreign- 
flag vessels and airmen employed on foreign- 
flag aircraft are excluded from employment 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
both with respect to services performed on 
or in connection with the vessel or aircraft 
outside the United States and services per- 
formed in port in this country. Section 101 
(b) of the bill would amend this section of 
the act so as to make the exclusion apply only 
if the seaman or airman is not an American 
citizen or the employer is not an American 
employer. Consequently, if the seaman or 
airman is an American citizen and the em- 
ployer is an American employer the services 
of such seaman or airman on foreign-flag 
vessels or foreign aircraft will be covered 
whether performed here or abroad. This 
change would have the effect of treating 
services performed by these individuals the 
same as other services performed by Ameri- 
can citizens as employees for American em- 
Pployers, which are now covered whether per- 
formed here or abroad. 

Certain Federal employees 

Section 101 (c) of the bill amends section 
210 (a) of the Social Security Act to extend 
the coverage of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to certain services performed for the 
Federal Government. 

Employees of Federal Home Loan Banks 

At the present time, service performed by 
employees of the district Federal home loan 
banks is excluded, pursuant to section 210 
(a) (7) (B) of the Social Security Act (re- 
designated as section 210 (a) (6) (B) of the 
bill). This provision excludes service per- 
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formed in the employ 2f any Federal instry. 
mentality which was exempt on December 
31, 1950, from the old-age and survivors jn. 
surance employer tax imposed by section 
1410 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

There are a number of instrumentalities 
(listed in clauses (i) through (iv) of the 
present sec. 210 (a) (7) (B) ) which are ey. 
cepted from this exclusion and section 10} 
(c) (1) of the bill would add Federal Home 
Loan banks to the list of exceptions (ip 
clause (ii)), thereby covering under old-age 
and survivors insurance service performed {or 
such banks, 


Civilian Employees of Coast Guard 
Exchanges 


Among the exceptions to the exclusion of 
service for Federal instrumentalities exempt 
from the old-age and survivors insurance em. 
ployer’s tax on December 31, 1950, mentioneq 
above, are the Army and Navy exchanges and 
similar activities conducted by Federa) in. 
strumentalities subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Defense Department. Service performed 
by civilians for-these instrumentalities, not 
compensated for from funds appropriated by 
the Congress, is covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. Section 101 (c) (2) of 
the bill would amend the redesignated sec. 
tion 210 (a) (6) (B) of the Social Security 
Act (now sec. 210 (a) (7) (B)) by the addi. 
tion of a new clause (v), which would except 
similar service performed for Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities conducted by 
instrumentalities subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury from the ex- 
clusion, thereby covering such service under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Paragraph (4) of section 101 (c) of the bill 
would make a complementary amendment to 
paragraph (3) of section 205 (p) of the Social 
Security Act. This section of the act deals 
with determinations of employment and 
wages in the case of Federal employees, 
Paragraph (3) of the section makes these 
administrative provisions applicable to the 
exchanges and related activities conducted 
by Federal instrumentalities under the juris- 
diction of the Defense Department. The 
amendment to section 205 (p) (3) of the act 
would make such administrative provisions 
applicable also in the case of the Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities conducted by 
Federal instrumentalities subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Employees in the Postal Field Service Not 
Covered by Any Federal Retirement 
System 


At the present time employees {n the field 
service of the Post Office Department who 
are excluded from the civil service retirement 
system by Executive order because they are 
serving under temporary appointments pend- 
ing final determination of eligibility for per- 
manent or indefinite appointments are cov- 
ered under old-age and survivors insurance. 
The services of employees in the postal field 
service covered by the civil service retirement 
system are excluded from coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance as are the 
services of all other Federal employees cov- 
ered by that system. The bill would not 
make any changes as to these excluded serv- 
ices. However, also excluded, by reason of 
clause (iii) of section 210 (a) (7) (C) of the 
Social Security Act (redesignated as sec. 210 
(a) (6) (C) by the bill), from old-age and 
survivors insurance are services performed by 
employees in the postal field service who are 
not covered by the civil service retirement 
system and who are not excluded from that 
system because they are serving under tem- 
porary appointments determination 


of their eligibility for permanent or indefinite 
appointments. Some of these employees are 
employed for short periods of time, e. g., dur- 
ing the holiday rushes; others may be em- 
ployed for relatively substantial periods. 
Section 101 (c) (3) of the bill would repeal 
clause (ili) of the present section 210 (a) (7) 
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(C) of the Social Security Act, thereby cov- 
ering under old-age and survivors insurance 
the services of these postal employees not 
covered by the civil service retirement sys- 
tem and not awaiting & determination of 
their eligibility for permanent or indefinite 


intments. 
a repeal necessitates a renumbering of 


the succeeding clauses of the section, and sec- 
tion 101 (c) (3) of the bill would also effect 
this renumbering. 

Ministers 


section 101 (d) of the bill amends the pres- 
ent paragraph (9) of section 210 (a) of the 
social Security Act (redesignated as para- 
graph (8) by the bill) to permit coverage of 
certain ministers and members of religious 
orders employed by nonprofit religious, 
charitable, educational, or other organiza- 
tions exempt from income tax under section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, if the 
organization has filed a certificate under sec- 
tion 1426 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
waiving its exemption from the taxes imposed 
pursuant to the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act (concurrence of two-thirds of the 
clergymen employees is required), 

The present subparagraph (B) of section 
910 (a) (9) of the Social Security Act ex- 
cludes lay employees of these organizations 
unless the organzation files a certificate of 
waiver under section 1426 (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This provision would be re- 
tained without any substantive change and 
would be redesignated as subparagraph (A). 
The present subparagraph (A) excludes serv- 
ices performed by a duly ordained, commis- 
sioned, or licensed minister of a church in 
the exercise of his ministry or by a member 
of a religious order in the exercise of duties 
required by such order. This would be elim- 
inated and in its place would be substituted 
anew subparagraph (B) excluding such serv- 
ices if performed in the employ of an organ- 
ization exempt from income tax under sec- 
tion 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The new subparagraph (B) would, however, 
permit coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance of ministers and members of reli- 
gious orders (not including any member of 
a religious order who has taken a vow of 
poverty as a member of such order) employed 
by such organizations if the organization has 
filed with the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
certificate indicating its desire to cover its 
ministers and members of religious orders. 
(The conditions governing the filing of such 
a certificate are contained in the Internal 
Revenue Code, and are explained in the por- 
tions of this statement applying to amend- 
ments in the code.) The clergymen who 
concur in the filing of the certificate, and 
those employed after the certificate became 
effective (or after the certificate was filed, 
if the certificate was made effective retro- 
actively) would be covered. 

The new subparagraph (B) would also 
have the effect of covering under old-age and 
survivors insurance, without any option on 
the part of the employing organization or the 
employees, any services performed by a min- 
ister or member of a religious order as an em- 
ployee of an organization other than an or- 
ganization exempt from income tax under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Services performed under such cir- 
cumstances were covered prior to the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act, and 
this change merely restores the situation 
which existed prior to 1951. 


Interns 


Section 101 (e) of the bill amends the 
paragraph redesignated by the bill as para- 
staph (13) of section 210 (a) of the Social 
Security Act (the present sec. 210 (a) (14)). 
This section now excludes from employment 
covered under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, service performed by a student nurse 
or by an intern, The amendment which 
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‘would be made by the bill would repeal this 
exclusion insofar as it relates to interns. 


Fishing and related service 


Section 210 (a) (15) of the Social Security 
Act now excludes from employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance, services 
performed by employees in fishing and sim- 
ilar activities unless performed in connec- 
tion with commercial salmon or halibut fish- 
ing or on a vessel of more than 10 net tons, 
Section 101 (f) of the bill would repeal this 
exclusion and renumber the succeeding para- 
graphs of section 210 (a) accordingly. 


Homeworkers 


Section 210 (k) (3) (C) of the Social Se- 
eurity Act includes as an employee, for pur- 
poses of employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, any individual per- 
forming services for remuneration for any 
person as a homeworker, according to speci- 
fications and on materials furnished by such 
person, which materials are to be returned 
to him or his designee, but only if the per- 
formance of such services is subject to State 
licensing laws. (Under section 209 (j), 
which would not be changed by the bill, the 
remuneration for homework in any quarter 
is not counted unless the employee received 
$50 or more in cash in tke quarter from the 
same employer for such work.) Section 101 
(g) of the bill would amend section 210 (k) 
(3) (C) of the act so as to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the services be subject to 
State licensing laws. 

Farmers and professional self-employed 


Section 101 (h) of the bill amends section 
211 of the Social Security Act to provide 
coverage for farm operators and professional 
self-employed people with net earnings from 
self-employment of at least $400 annually. 

At the present time, paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 211 (a) of the Social Security Act ex- 
cludes from the definition of “net earnings 
from self-employment,” for purposes of cov- 
erage under old-age and survivors insurance, 
income from any trade or business in which, 
if it was carried on exclusively by employees, 
the major portion of their services would 
constitute agricultural labor. Section 101 
(h) (1) of the bill would repeal this para- 
graph (thereby covering such income under 
old-age and survivors insurance to the same 
extent as other income from self-employ- 
ment), would renumber the succeeding 
paragraphs accordingly, and would add a new 
sentence at the end of section 211 (a). The 
new sentence provides that in the case of any 
such trade or business carried on by an indi- 
vidual the net earnings from self-employ- 


ment may, at his option be presumed to be, 


computed by deducting 50 percent of the 
gross income therefrom instead of the 
amount as otherwise computed under the 
section. This option will be available, how- 
ever, only if the gross income (as computed 
under the section) from the trade or busi- 
ness is $1,800 or less. If such gross income 
is more than $1,800 and the net earnings 
therefrom, as computed under the section, 
are less than $900, the farmer may at his 
option presume such net earnings to be $900 
for purposes of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

Section 101 (h) (2) of the bill would 
amend the present section 211 (a) (4) of the 
Social Security Act (redesignated as sec. 
211 (a) (3) by the bill) so as to exclude from 
“net earnings from self-employment” the 
gain or loss derived from coal royalties under 
certain conditions. This is a technical 
amendment needed to bring this definition 
in title II of the Social Security Act into 
line with the definition of the term in the 
Internal Revenue Code. Section 325 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1951 amended section 
481 (a) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance tax on self-employment income) 
but failed to amend the corresponding pro- 
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vision in the present section 211 (a) (4) 
of the Social Security Act. 

Section 211 (c) (5) of the Social Security 
Act now excludes, for purposes of net earn-< 
ings from self-employment and self-employ- 
ment income on which old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage is based, income from the 
performance of service by an individual in 
the exercise of designated professions. These 
are physicians, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, 
veterinarians, chiropractors, naturopaths, 
optometrists, Christian Science practitioners, 
architects, registered, licensed, or certified 
public accountants, funeral directors, or pro- 
fessional engineers. Section 101 (h) (3) of 
the bill would repeal this exclusion, thereby 
covering the self-employment income from 
the practice of these professions by self- 
employed individuals, 

Employees covered by State or local 
retirement systems 


Subsection (i) of section 101 of the bill 
amends section 218 (d) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to permit service performed in posi- 
tions covered by a State or local retirement 
system to be included, under prescribed con- 
ditions, under an agreement between a State 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare covering State and local government 
employees for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance purposes. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) would 
amend the heading of section 218 (d) (which 
now reads “Exclusion of Positions Covered by 
Retirement Systems”) by striking out “Ex- 
clusion of.” It retains the present provisions 
of the section, but adds it to provisions which 
would permit the coverage of individuals 
performing service on the date of enactment 
in positions covered by a State or local retire- 
ment system under certain conditions. 
These provisions do not apply, however, to 
those in policemen or firemen positions. 
With respect to services in such positions 
existing law continues to apply. This change 
would have the general effect of providing 
that after enactment of the bill individuals 
in positions subject to a State or local retire- 
ment system after the effective date of enact- 
ment of the bill could be covered only if the 
members of the system vote in favor of 
coverage. Paragraph (1) would also add five 
new paragraphs to section 218 (d). 

The new paragraph (2) of section 218 (d) 
contains a statement that it is the policy of 
the Congress in enacting provisions permit- 
ting the coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance of employees under a State 
or local retirement system that the protec- 
tion afforded employees in positions covered 
under a retirement system on the date a 
coverage agreement is made applicable to 
service in such positions, or receiving periodic 
benefits under the retirement system at that 
time, will not be impaired as a result of 
their coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance or as a result of legislative enact- 
ment in anticipation of coverage. 

The new paragraph (3) permits coverage 
under an agreement of service performed by 
employees in positions covered by a retire- 
ment system (other than policemen’s and 
firemen’s positions and certain positions in 
police and fire departments specified in para- 
graph (5)) if the governor of the State cer- 
tifies that the following conditions have been 
met: 

A. A referendum by secret written ballot 
was held on the question whether service in 
positions covered by the retirement system 
should be included under an agreement; 

B. An opportunity to vote in the referen- 
dum was given (and was limited) to the 
employees who, at the time the referendum 
was held, were in positions then covered by 
such retirement system and were members of 
such system (other than employees who were 
not in such positions at the time notice of 
the referendum was given, employees who 
would not be affected by the referendum 
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because they are in positions already covered 
under the agreement, and employees in the 
police and fire department positions referred 
to in paragraph (5));? 

Cc. Ninety days’ notice of the referendum 
was given to all such employees; : 

D. The referendum was conducted under 
the supervision of the governor or an agency 
or individual designated by him; and 

E. Two-thirds or more of the employees 
who voted in the referendum voted in favor 
of including such positions under an agree- 
ment under section 218. 

No referendum would be valid for the pur- 
poses of paragraph (3) unless held within 
the 2-year period which ends on the date 
of execution of the agreement or modifica- 
tion which extends coverage to the retire- 
ment system involved, nor would any ref- 
erendum be valid if held less than 1 year 
after any prior referendum with respect to 
the same retirement system. 

The new paragraph (4) establishes, for 
the purposes of the existing section 218 (c), 
a separate coverage group consisting of all 
three of the following categories of em- 
ployees: 

A. All employees in positions covered by 
the same retirement system on the date 
when an agreement (or modification) en- 
tered into in compliance with the conditions 
in paragraph (3) was made applicable to 
such system. The employees in this cate- 
gory are those to whose services an agree- 
ment cannot be made applicable under ex- 
isting law because the services are performed 
in positions covered by a retirement system. 

B. All employees in positions which were 
covered by that retirement system at any 
time after the date an agreement was made 
applicable to the system. The employees 
in this category are those in positions which 
are brought under the retirement system 
after the agreement is made applicable to 
the system. 

The bill, therefore, needs clarification in 
these respects: 

C. All employees in positions which were 
covered by the same retirement system at 
any time prior to the date when an agree- 
ment was made applicable to the system and 
to which the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system was not extended because of 
the existing provisions of section 218 (d) 
(which, under the bill, are contained in 
section 218 (d) (1)). The employees in this 
category are those in positions which were 
covered by the retirement system at the time 
an agreement or modification was made ap- 
plicable to the coverage group of which they 
were members, but which were later re- 
moved from coverage under the retirement 
system. 

The new paragraph (5) provides that the 
referendum procedures in paragraph (3) for 
extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage entered into under section 218 are 
not applicable to cover under an agreement 
service performed in any policeman’s or fire- 
man's position covered by a retirement sys- 
tem or service in any position covered by a 
retirement system applicable exclusively to 
positions in one or more law-enforcement or 
fire-fighting units, agencies, or departments. 
By nature of the provisions of existing law 
which continue to be applicable to such 





? As set forth in the bill, employees in posi- 
tions covered by a retirement system but 
who, because of personal disqualification are 
not members of such system have no voice 
in the referendum. Likewise, since member- 
ship in an existing retirement system is a 
condition of voting, those who were under 
such a system and were excluded from cover- 
age because they were subject to the system 
when their coverage group was brought under 
old-age and survivors insurance, would have 
no opportunity to come in at all if the entire 
system had been repealed prior to the effec- 
tive date of the bill, 
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policeman’'s and fireman’s positions, services 
in such positions cannot be covered under an 
agreement if the positions are covered under 
a State or local retirement system. 

The new paragraph (6) provides that a re- 
tirement system which covers positions of 
employees of the State and positions of em- 
ployees of 1 or more political subdivisions 
thereof, or covers positions of employees of 
2 or more political subdivisions of the State, 
may be deemed, at the option of the State, to 
constitute a separate retirement system with 
respect to each such political subdivision, 
and, where applicable, a separate retirement 
system with respect to the State. If the State 
determines that the retirement system shall 
not be deemed to constitute separate retire- 
ment systems, then any referendum must 
apply to the entire retirement system and 
any agreement or modification entered into 
must be made applicable to service per- 
formed by all employees in positions cov- 
ered by the system. 

Paragraph (2) of section 101 (i) of the bill 
amends section 218 (f) of the Social Security 
Act, which relates to effective dates of agree- 
ments and modifications thereof. Under the 
existing provision agreements or modifica- 
tions executed prior to January 1, 1954, may 
be made retroactive to January 1, 1951, thus 
enabling the States to negotiate agreements 
in the early days of the provisions relating 
to coverage of State and local employees 
without unduly penalizing the employees 
under the eligibility and benefit-computa- 
tion provisions of old-age and survivors in- 
surance because of unavoidable delay in this 
process. In the case of agreements or modi- 
fications executed after December 31, 1953, 
the coverage provided thereby may be made 
retroactive only to the beginning of the cal- 
endar year in which the agreement or modi- 
fication is consummated. This provision 
would be modified by the bill to permit 
agreements or modifications entered into 
during 1955 and 1956 to be made retroactive 
to January 1, 1955. This will give the States 
2 years within which to enact any legislation 
necessary to enable tifem to enter into agree- 
ments or modifications of agreements de- 
signed to take advantage of the new provi- 
sions of section 218 (d) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which have been added by the bill. 

An agreement or modification retroactive 
to a date prior to its éxecution, either under 
existing law or by reason of the provisions 
of section 101 (i) of the bill, may not be made 
applicable with respect to service in the 
retroactive period performed by any individ- 
ual who is not a member of a coverage group 
to which the agreement or modification ap- 
plies on the date of execution of the agree- 
ment or modification. Thus, service per- 
formed by individuals who die, retire, or 
otherwise leave the employ of the State or 
political subdivision prior to the date of 
execution of an agreement or modification 
would not be covered for retroactive periods. 

Section 101 (i) (2) of the bill also pro- 
vides that deductions under section 203 of 
the Social Security Act) on account of earn- 
ings in excess of the permitted amount) shall 
not be made from any benefits certified and 
paid before an agreement or modification is 
agreed to on account of service covered retro- 
actively by the agreement or modification. 
This section of the bill also provides that in 
such cases the deductions which would have 
been made under section 203 had the agree- 
ment or modification been agreed to on the 
date it became effective, shall be deemed 
to have been made for purposes of section 
215 (f) of the act (relating to recomputa- 
tion of benefits). 

The amendment made by section 101 (1) 
(1) of the bill is made effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. 


Paragraph (3) of section 101 (i) of the 
bill amends section 218 (m) of the act (re- 
lating to coverage of employees under the 
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Wisconsin retirement fund) by change 
reference to “subsection (d)” : 
(1) of subsection (d).” 


Effective dates 


Subsection (j) provides effective da 
the amendments made by section 10] of th 
bill. The exclusion of coal royalties ove 
“net earnings from self-employment” (sec, 
101 (bh) (2) of the bill) would be efectire 
for taxable years beginning after 1950. The 
extension of coverage to farm operators and 
the self-employed professional groups (sec 
101 (h) (1) and (3) of the bill) would be 
effective for taxable years beginning after 
1954. The provisions relating to the cover. 
age of the agricultural labor and service not 
in the course of the employer's trade of 
business (section 101 (a) (2), (3), (4). and 
(5) of the bill) would be effective with res 
spect to remuneration paid after 1954 (in 
the case of the amendments to the defini. 
tion of “wages”) and with respect to service 
for which the remuneration is paid after 
1954 (in the case of the amendments to the 
definition of “employment”). The provi- 
sions relating to coverage of domestic gery. 
ice (sec, 101 (a) (1) of the bill) would be 
effective with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1954. The amendment making appli. 
cable to Coast Guard exchanges the admin. 
istrative provisions of section 205 (p) of the 
Social Security Act (sec. 101 (c) (4) of the 
bill), which are now applicable in the case 
of other service for the Federal Government 
covered under old-age and survivors insur. 
ance, would become effective January 1, 
1955. The amendments made by the rest 
of section 101 of the bill (other than subsec, 
(i), relating to employees covered by State 
or local retirement systems, which permits 
retroactive coverage) would be effective with 
respect to services performed after 1954, 


Increase in benefit amounts 
Primary Insurance Amount 


Section 102 (a) of the bill amends sec. 
tion 215 (a) of the Social Security Act to 
provide increases in benefit amount, both 
for individuals already on the benefit rolls 
and those who will come on the rolls after 
the effective date. 

Paragraph (1) of section 215 (a) as 
amended by the bill sets forth a new benefit 
formula to be used in computation of the 
primary insurance amount of individuals 
who: (1) Have acquired at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and become eligible for 
old-age insurance benefits no earlier than the 
first day of the second month following the 
month of enactment of these amendments or 
who die no earlier than that day and prior 
to becoming eligible for an old-age insurance 
benefit, or (2) acquire at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after June 30, 1953. The new bene- 
fit formula would be used only if it resulted 
in a higher primary insurance amount than 
would result for such individual if his benefit 
amount were computed under the new con- 
version table provided in section 215 (c) a 
amended by the bill. 

The benefit formula provided by the bill 
would replace 55 percent of the first $110 of 
average monthly wage plus 20 percent of the 
next $240 of such wage. Under present law, 
the formula replaces 55 percent of the first 
$100 of average monthly wage plus 15 percent 
of the next $200. 

Paragraph (2) of the subsection as 
amended by the bill provides that any other 
individual shall have his primary insurance 
amount computed through the conversion 
table in subsection 215 (c) as amended by 
the bill. 
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Average Monthly Wage 

Section 102 (b) amends section 215 (b) of 
the Social Security Act to provide that, 17 
determining an individual's average monthly 
wage, up to 4 calendar years in which earn- 
ings were lowest (or nonexistent) be dropped 
from the computation. The exclusion of such 
low years is of special significance to dlr 
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1954 
ewly covered by the bill, since they 

~— i the computation the years 
1951-54, during which they had no covered 
earnings. Persons already covered could drop 
any 40F fewer years, past or future, in which 
their earnings were lowest. 
paragraph (1) of the subsection amends 
subsection 215 (b) (1) of present law to pro- 
yide that the minimum divisor used in com- 
puting the average monthly wage would be 
94 in cases where one Or more low years are 
gropped from the computation. The pur- 
of this change is to assure that the 
minimum period used in the computation is 
substantial enough to cover a fairly repre- 
sentative portion of the individual’s wage 
history. The minimum divisor of 18 would 
still be used in cases where no low years are 
dropped. In the future, this minimum di- 
yisor of 18 would be used only in cases where 
individuals died prior to attainment of age 
99, or prior to attainment of age 24 with a 
starting date of the first day of the quarter 
in which age 22 was attained, or where an 
individual was first eligible for benefits in 
1952, and that date is used in the compu- 


on. 
*awsanph (2) of the subsection directs 
the Secretary to determine, and to exclude 
from the computation of an individual’s 
average monthly wage, the 4 or fewer calen- 
dar years which, if the months thereof 
elapsing after the individual’s starting date 
and prior to his divisor closing date, and the 
wages and self-employment income for such 
years, wer» excluded from the computation, 
would produce the highest primary insur- 
ance amount. 

Determinations Made by Use of the Conver- 

sion Table P 


Section 102 (c) of the bill amends section 
915 (c) of present law to provide a new con- 
version table to be used to increase the bene- 
fits of individuals already on the rolls and 
tocompute the primary insurance amount of 
certain individur*s who come on the rolls 
after the effective date of the bill. 

Paragraph (1) of the subsection sets forth 
the new conversion table. Column I of the 
table contains amounts of primary insurance 
benefits computed on the basis of average 
earnings from January 1, 1936, on and using” 
the benefit formula provided by the social- 
security amendments of 1939. Column II 
contains primary insurance amounts com- 
puted under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments cf 1952, either through the conver- 
sion table in the act, or through the benefit 
forn-ula provided therein in cases where av- 
erage earnings after 1950 are used in the 
computation. Column III sets forth the new 
primary insurance amounts to which the 
amounts on corresponding lines in columns 
Iand II are to be increased. Column IV 
sets forth the average monthly wage to be 
used in setting the maximum amount of 
benefits payable to the family. 

The table is designed to provide an in- 
crease of at least $5 in primary insurance 
amounts. The amounts in column III of 
the table for which there is in column I a 
corresponding primary insurance benefit 
were computed by applying the new bene- 
fit formula in the bill to the amounts of 
assumed average monthly wage in column 
Il of the conversion table in present law, 
and further increasing any of the resultant 
Primary insurance amounts so that they 
were at least $5 more than the primary in- 
surance amounts in the present conversion 
table corresponding to such assumed aver- 
age monthly wage. Thus, except at average 
monthly wage levels below $130, where the 
guaranteed $5 increase applies, benefit 
amounts for individuals having the same 
average monthly wage will be identical, re- 
gardless of whether the benefit is computed 
through the conversion table or the new for- 
mula. Where the individual's average 
monthly wage, even after a dropout of low 
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years, is less than $130, the conversion table 
may give a more favorable result. The 
amounts in column III for-which there are 
mo corresponding primary insurance bene- 
fits are, in general, derived from actual aver- 
age monthly wages derived on the basis of 
earnings after 1950. 

The amounts in column IV are derived 
partly from actual average monthly wages 
on the basis of earnings after 1950 and partly 
from assumed amounts which would yield 
the primary insurance amount on the cor- 
responding line in column III by applying 
the revised benefit formula in the bill. Such 
amount in column IV will determine the 
maximum amounts of benefit payable under 
section 203 of the act, as amended by the 
bill. 

Paragraph (2) sets forth the methods to 
be used for computation of the new pri- 
mary insurance amount for values that fall 
between the amounts on any two consecu- 
tive lines of column I or II of the table. 
Subparagraph (A) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that when the primary insurance bene- 
fit falls between the amounts on any two 
consecutive lines in column I, the new pri- 
mary insurance amount would be deter- 
mined by applying the new benefit formula 
to the average monthly wage which would 
be determined for the individual under reg- 
ulations in effect on January 1, 1954, for de- 
termination of intermediate benefit amounts 
under the conversion table in present law. 
The primary insurance amount thus ob- 
tained, if not already a multiple of 10 cents, 
would be rounded upward to the next higher 
multiple of 10 cents and further increased, 
if necessary, to the extent that is less than 
$5 greater than the primary insurance 
amount that would be derived from the in- 
dividual’s primary insurance benefit under 
the provisions of present law. 

Subparagraph (B) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that when an individual’s primary in- 
surance amount (computed under the bene- 
fit formula in present law) falls between any 
two consecutive lines in column II of the 
table, the new primary insurance amount 
shall be computed as in subparagraph (A) in 
those cases where the primary insurance 
amount under present law can be related to 
a primary insurance benefit under regula- 
tions now in effect. Where no such relation- 
ship exists, or where the primary insurance 
amount derived under present law is more 
than $77.10, the new primary insurance 
amount would be derived by applying the 
new benefit formula in the bill to the aver- 
age monthly wage from which the present 
primary insurance amount was determined. 
The resultant amount would be rounded to 
the next higher multiple of 10 cents if it 
is not already a multiple of 10 cents and 
further increased to the extent, if any, that 
it is less than $5 greater than the primary 
insurance amount computed under present 
law. 

Subparagraph (c) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that in cases where the individual’s pri- 
mary insurance amount can be computed 
under the provisions of both subparagraph 
(A) and subparagraph (B), the subpara- 
graph that yields the larger primary insur- 
ance amount shall be used. 

Section 215 (c) (3) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by the bill designed to facili- 
tate the mechanical processing of the in- 
creases provided by section 102 (c) by pro- 
viding for an assumed primary insurance 
benefit 1 or 2 cents more or iess than the 
actual primary insurance benefit from which 
a benefit under section 202 had been com- 
puted. 

Section 215 (c) (4) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by the bill provides that, for 
purposes of section 203 (a) (setting the 
maximum monthly amount of benefits pay- 
able on a single wage record), the average 
monthly wage of an individual whose pri- 
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mary insurance amount ts determined un- 
der paragraph (2) of the amended subsection 
(providing a method for computing the new 
primary insurance amount for persons whose 
primary insurance benedts or present-law 
primary insurance amounts fall between the 
amounts on any two consecutive lines in 


- columns I or II of the conversion table) shall 


be a sum equal to the average monthly wage 
which would result in such new primary 
insurance amount if the new benefit formula 
provided in the amended section 215 (a) (1) 
(A) were applied to such average monthly 
wage, except that such average monthly wage 
(if not already a multiple of $1) in lieu of 
being rounded to the next lower multiple of 
$1 would be rounded to the nearest multiple 
of $1 (or to the next multiple of $1 if it 
was a multiple of $0.50). 


Primary Insurance Benefit and Primary In- 
surance Amount for Purposes of Conver- 
sion Table 


Section 102 (d) of the bill amends section 
215 (d) of present law to add provisions for 
computation of a primary insurance amount 
for purposes of the conversion table to the 
present provision for computation of a pri- 
mary insurance benefit for such purposes. 

Paragraph (1) of the subsection changes 
the heading of subsection 215 (d) to read 
“Primary Insurance Benefit and Primary In- 
surance Amount for Purposes of Conversion 
Table.” 

Paragraph (2) changes the introductory 
sentence of subsection (d) of section 215 to 
provide that primary insurance amounts re- 
quired by the conversion table procedures 
would be computed under the provisions of 
the subsection. 

Paragraph (3) amends paragraph (4) of 
subsection 215 (d) of the Social Security Act 
to provide that a primary insurance benefit 
would not be computed in the case of any 
individual who attained age 22 after 1950 and 
with respect to whom not less than 6 of the 
quarters elapsing after 1950 are quarters of 
coverage. Such an individual is precluded 
from a primary insurance benefit computa- 
tion under present law. He could still have 
& primary insurance amount computed for 
purposes of the conversion table. 

Paragraph (4) adds a new paragraph (6) to 
section 215 (d) of the Social Security Act, 
to provide that an individual’s primary in- 
surance amount for purposes of the conver- 
sion table be computed under the provisions 
of present law except that provisions of the 
bill relating to increase in earnings counted 
after 1954, elimination of periods of disability 
from the computation, and establishment of 
closing dates for computations in 1955, 1956, 
and the first half of 1957 would be applicable. 
The provisions for dropping up to 4 lowest 
years, however, would not be applicable to 
computations made under this paragraph, 
although they would be applicable to com- 
putations of primary insurance benefits for 
purposes of the conversion table. 


Maximum Benefits 


Section 102 (e) of the bill amends section 
203 (a) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that the maximum amount of benefits pay- 
able on the basis of a single wage record 
be raised from the present $168.75 to $190. 
Where the total of family benefits computed 
under the bill on the basis of a single wage 
record exceeded $50 and was more than 80 


- percent of the insured individual’s average 


monthly wage, that total could not be re- 
duced to less than $50. The comparable 
amount in present law is $45. The amend- 
ment made by this subsection would permit 
increases in benefit amounts for dependents 
and survivors in cases where such benefits 
are now reduced by the maximum provisions 
of present law, and would permit the pay- 
ment of larger total amounts than under 
present law to dependents and survivors who 
come on the rolls in the future. 
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enings would be charged to any month: 
. ch the individual whose earnings 
d was not entitled to a benefit 
nder title II of the Social Security Act; (2) 
= yhich his benefit was suspended because 
“~ covered remunerative activity outside 
sited States; (3) im which the bene- 
vary. if @ wife or widow under retirement 
ficial: former wife divorced, had her benefit 
= nee because of failure to have a child 
heneficiary in her care; (#) in which the 
peneficiary was age 75 OF over; or (5) in 
which the individual did not engage in self- 
employment and did not render services for 
wages (determined as provided in section 
903 (e) (4) (Cc) Of the act as amended) of 
more than $80. 
section 103 (d) (3) amends paragraph (3) 
(B) of section 203 (e) to provide, in addi- 
tion to the present authority given the Sec- 
retary to presume, with respect to any 
month, that an individual has engaged in 
self-employment in such month, a presump- 
tion (for purposes of charging earnings to 
calendar months) that an individual ren- 
dered services for wages of more than $80 in 
any month. In the case of self-employment 
such presumption will apply until it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the individual rendered no substantial 
services in such month with respect to any 
trade or business the net income or loss from 
which is includible in computing his net 
earnings or net loss for the taxable year as 
provided in paragraph (4) of section 203 (e) 
as amended. The presumption with respect 
to the rendering of services in a month for 
wages of more than $80 (determined as pro- 
yided in paragraph (4) of sec. 203 (e), as 
amended) will apply until it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that such in- 
dividual did not render such services in such 
month for more than such amount. 
The paragraph continues the authority of 
the Secretary to prescribe by regulations the 
methods and criteria for determining 
whether or not an individual has rendered 
substantial services with respect to any trade 
or business. 
Paragraph (4) of section 103 adds 2 new 
paragraphs (4) and (5) to section 203 (e) 
of the act, ; 
Subparagraph (A) of the new paragraph 
(4) defines an individual’s earnings for a 
taxable year as the sum of his wages for 
services rendered in such year and his net 
earnings from self-employment for such 
year, minus any net loss from self-employ- 
ment for such year. 
Subparagraph (B) of the new paragraph 
(4) provides that in determining the amount 
of an individual's net earnings and net loss 
from self-employment, for purposes of charg- 
ing deductions because of earnings, the pro- 
visions of section 211 (which define net earn- 
ings for coverage purposes) shall apply, ex- 
cept for the exclusion from the definition of 
trade or business of the performance of the 
functions of a public office, and the perform- 
ance of service by a duly ordained, commis- 
sioned, or licensed minister of a church in 
the exercise of his ministry or by a mem- 
ber of a religious order in the exercise of du- 
ties required by such order. Net loss from 
self-employment is defined as the excess of 
income over deductions resulting from the 
computations applicable in determining net 
— for the purpose of charging deduc- 
Ss. 
Subparagraph (C) of the new paragraph 
(4) provides that an individual’s wages for 
the purposes of charging deductions shall be 
computed without regard to certain limita- 
tions on amount of remuneration stated in 
Section 209, and, if for services as an em- 
a performed within the United States, 
aa regard to whether the services con- 
tm - covered employment under title II 
i tice Security Act. The limitations 
the ‘cunts of remuneration referred to in 
preceding sentence are those relating to 
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the $4,200 limit on wages in any calendar 
year, and the exclusions from wages of re- 
muneration paid by an employer to an em- 
ployee in any calendar quarter for domestic 
service in a private home, service not in the 
course of the employer's trade or business, 
agricultural labor, or service as an industrial 
homeworker, if the cash remuneration paid 
in such quarter by the employer to the em- 
ployee for such service is less than $50. 

The new paragraph (5) provides that, for 
purposes of the subsection, wages (deter- 
mined as provided in sec. 203 (e) (4) (C) of 
the act, as amended) which, according to 
reports received by the Secretary, are paid to 
an individual during a taxable year shall be 
presumed to have been paid for services per- 
formed in that year, unless it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that they 
were paid for services performed in another 
taxable year. The paragraph also provides 
that, if such reports show the individual's 
wages for a calendar year, his taxable year 
will be presumed to be a calendar year until 
the contrary is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary. 


Penalty for Failure To Report Certain Events 


Section 103 (e) of the bill amends section 
208 (f) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that any individual who is receiving benefits 
(whether for himself or on behalf of another 
individual) subject to deduction because of 
the occurrence of an event other than earn- 
ings in excess of the permitted amount, who 
fails to report such event to the Secretary 
prior to the receipt and acceptance of a 
benefit for the second month following the 
month in which the event occurred, would 
suffer a penalty of an additional deduction 
of 1 month’s benefit for each month ‘for 
which deductions are required because of 
the occurrence of the deduction event, and 
in an amount equal to the deduction im- 
posed because of the occurrence of the event. 
For the first failure to report, however, only 
1 penalty deduction is to be imposed, even 
though the failure to report is with respect 
to more than 1 month. 


Report of Earnings to Secretary 


Section 103 (f) (1) changes the heading of 
section 203 (g) to read: “Report of Earnings 
to Secretary.” 

Section 103 (f) (2) of the bill amends 
section 203 (g) (1) of the act to provide that 
if an individual entitied to any monthly 
benefits in a taxable year has earnings (or 
wages) in the taxable year in excess of the 
amounts permitted under the provisions of 
subsection (b) (1) of section 203, he (or the 
individual who is in receipt of benefits on 
his behalf) must make a report to the Sec- 
retary of his earnings (or wages) for such 
taxable year. As under the present provision 
for reports of net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, the report must be filed'on or before 
the 15th day of the third month following the 
close of the taxable year, and must contain 
such information and be made in such man- 
ner as the Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire. A report would not be required for 
any taxable year during all of which the 
individual was 75 years of age or over. 

Section 103 (f) (3) amends section 203 
(g) (2) to provide a schedule of penalty de- 
ductions for failure to make required reports 
within the time prescribed by paragraph (1) 
of section 203 (g) if anytdeduction is im- 
posed because of earnings in such year. For 


the first failure to file a timely report with 


respect to which a deduction is imposed the 
penalty would be an additional deduction 
equal to the individual’s benefit (or benefits) 
for the last month (for which he was en- 
titled to a benefit) of the year for which 
the report was required. For the second 
such failure, the penalty would be an addi- 
tional deduction equal to twice the benefit 
for the last month of such year, and for the 
third or subsequent failures, to three times 
such benefit. In no case would the number 
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of additional deductions with respect to a 
failure to report earnings for a taxable year 
exceed the number of months in that year 
for which the individual received and ac- 
cepted monthly benefits and for which de- 
ductions are imposed by reason of his earn- 
ings. The amended paragraph also provides 
that in determining whether a failure to 
report earnings is the first failure for any 
individual, the Secretary shall disregard all 
taxable years ending prior to the imposition 
of the first penalty deduction imposed under 
the amended paragraph, except the latest 
such year. Thus, even though the failure to 
file timely returns had persisted over a period 
of years, only one additional deduction would 
be imposed and that for the latest such year. 

Paragraph (4) of section 103 (f) of the 
bill amends paragraph (3) of section 203 
(g) of the act to make the provisions of 
such paragraph (3) applicable to earnings 
from employment and self-employment as 
defined in section 203 (e) (4) of the act 
as amended, rather than to net earnings 
from self-employment only, and to relate 
the paragraph to the provisions under which 
deductions are made because of earnings. 
A new sentence is added at the end of such 
paragraph (3) to provide that if, after the 
close of a taxable year, an individual fails 
to comply with a request of the Secretary 
for a report of his earnings for the taxable 
year or for any other information with re- 
spect to such earnings, the failure to come 
ply would in itself constitute justification 
for a determination that the individual's 
benefits are subject to deduction because 
of earnings for each month in such tax- 
able year, or for such months thereof as the 
Secretary may specify. 


Noncovered Remunerative Activity Outside 
the United States 


Section 103 (g) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 203 of the Social Security Act to add 
& new subsection (k). The new subsection 
provides that an individual shall be con- 
sidered to be engaged in noncovered remu- 
nerative activity outside the United States 
if he performs services as an employee out- 
side the United States that are not covered 
employment as defined in section 210 of 
the Social Security Act,.or if he carries on 
a trade or business outside the United States, 
the net income or loss of which cannot be 
included in computing his net earnings from 
self-employment for a taxable year, but 
which would be includible if the trade or 
business were carried on within the United 
States. The term “United States” when 
used with respect to self-employment in a 
trade or business would exclude Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands in the case of an 
alien who is not a resident of the United 
States (including Puerto Rico and the Vire- 
gin Islands). | 


Good Cause for Failure To Make Reports 
Required 


Section 103 (hy of the bill adds a new 
subsection (1) to section 203 to provide that 
the failure of an individual to make any 
report within the time required by subsec- 
tions (f) or (g) of section 203, as amended 
by the bill, would not be regarded as a fail- 
ure to file if it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary that the individual had 
good cause for failing to make the report. 
The Secretary would have authority to de- 
termine by regulation what constitutes good 
cause in such situations. 

Section 103 (i) provides effective dates 
for the various amendments made by the 
bill in section 203 of the Social Security Act. 

Paragraph (1) of the section provides that 
the amendments made with respect to de- 
ductions from an individual's benefits be- 
cause of his own earnings would be applica- 
ble in the case of monthly benefits for 
months in any taxable year (of the entitled 
individual) beginning after December 1954. 
With respect to dependents from whose ben- 
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efits deductions are made because of earn- 
ings by the insured individual on the basis 
of whose earnings the dependent’s benefits 
are payable, the amended provisions would 
be applicable in the case of months in any 
taxable year (of such insured individual) 
beginning after December 1954. With re- 
spect to failure to file timely reports of 
the events causing deductions other than 
the charging of earnings, the new provisions 
would be applicable in the case of monthly 
benefits for months after 1954. The re- 
maining amendments made by section 103 
of the bill (other than subsec. (h), which 
would become effective on enactment of the 
bill) would be applicable with respect to 
old-age insurance benefits, in the case of 
monthly benefits for months in any taxable 
year (of the individual) beginning after 
December 1954, and with respect to sec- 
ondary benefits, in the case of monthly ben- 
efits for months in any taxable year (of the 
insured individual on whose earnings those 
benefits are based) beginning after Decem- 
ber 1954. 

Paragraph (2) of the section provides that, 
after enactment of the bill, no additional 
(penalty) deductions would be imposed un- 
der the provisions of present law for failure 
to file a report of an event which would give 
rise to deductions because of work under 
present law, and no deductions for such 
reasons imposed prior to enactment would 
be collected after enactment. ‘Caxable years 
beginning prior to January 1955 would be 
disregarded in determining whether a fail- 
ure to file a timely report occurred under 
section 203 (g) (2) as amended by the bill. 


Increase in Earnings Counted 


Section 104 of the bill amends various 
sections of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide that, after 1954, earnings of up to 
$4,200 a year be counted in the computa- 
tion of benefits under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

Section 104 (a) of the bill amends section 
209 (a) of the act (relating to the definition 
of wages) to provide that, for years prior to 
1955, the term “wages” would exclude any 
remuneration in excess of $3,600 paid to an 
individual with respect to employment in 
any calendar year, and for years after 1954, 
would exclude any remuneration in excess 
of $4,200 paid to an individual with respect 
to employment during a calendar year. 

Section 104 (b) of the bill amends section 
211 (b) (1) of the act (relating to the defi- 
nition of self-employment income) to ex- 
clude from that definition, for taxable years 
beginning after 1954, any amount in excess 
of $4,200 minus the amount of the wages 
paid to an individual during the taxable year. 

Section 104 (c) amends clauses (ii) and 
(iii) of section 213 (a) (2) (B) of the act to 
provide that for calendar years after 1954, 
an individual shall be credited with a quarter 
of coverage for each quarter of the year if 
his wages for that year equal $4,200. He 
would be credited with a quarter of coverage 
for each quarter of a taxable year beginning 
after 1954 in which the sum of his wages and 
self-employment income equal $4,200. The 
crediting of quarters of coverage under these 
amended provisions would remain subject to 
the provision, contained in present law, that 
no quarter occurring after the quarter in 
which an individual dies shall be a quarter of 
coverage. 

Section 104 (d) amends section 215 (e) 
(1) of the act to provide that earnings up to 
$4,200, in any calendar year after 1954, be 
used in the computation of an individual's 
average monthly wage. 

Retroactive Applications for Benefits 


Section 105 (a) of the bill amends section 
202 (j) (1) of the Social Security Act to in- 
crease from 6 to 12 the number of months for 
which benefits may be paid retroactively to 
individuals who failed to file their applica- 
tions as soon as they were otherwise eligible. 
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Section 105 (b) (1) of the bill provides 
that the liberalized provisions with regard to 
retroactivity of benefit payments should be- 
come effective only in the case of applica- 
tions filed after the effective date of the bill 
for monthly benefits for months after such 
effective date. 

Section 105 (b) (2) provides that where 
an individual files an application for monthly 
benefits after the effective date of the bill, 
and would (but for the provisions of the 
bill) be entitled to such benefits for any 
prior month, he shall be deemed entitled to 
benefits for such month to the same extent 
and in the same amounts as though the bill 
had not been enacted. 

Section 105 (b) (3) defines the “effective 
date,” for purposes of section 105 (b), as 
the last day of the month following the 
month in which the bill is enacted. 


Preservation of insurance rights of individ- 
uals with extended total disability 


Section 106 would -preserve the insured 
status and benefit amount of disabled in- 
sured individuals for the duration of their 
disability. Upon the individual’s subsequent 
death or attainment of retirement age his 
period of disability would be excluded in de- 
termining the benefits payable at that time 
to him and his dependents, or to his sur- 
vivors, if it is to their advantage to do 40. 


Quarter of Coverage 


Section 106 (a) amends section 213 (a) 
(2) of the Social Security Act, which defines 
“quarter of coverage.” 

Paragraph (1) of this subsection amends 
subparagraph (A) of section 213 (a) (2) of 
the Social Security Act by redefining “quar- 
ter of coverage,” for quarters occurring be- 
fore 1951, to exclude any quarter in a period 
of disability, other than the initial quarter 
of such period; in addition, any quarter any 
part of which was included in a period of 
disability (other than the first quarter of 
such period) could not be counted as a 
quarter of coverage in a calendar year in 
which wages of $3,000 were paid. Existing 
law, as applied to calendar years before 1951, 
provides that each quarter of such year fol- 
lowing the first quarter of coverage shall 
be deemed a quarter of coverage, except any 
quarter in such year in which the individual 
died or became entitled to a primary in- 
surance benefit and any quarter following 
such quarter in which he died or became 
entitled. 

Paragraph (2) amends subparagraph (B), 
clause (i) of section 213 (a) (2) of the So- 
cial Security Act by redefining “quarter of 
coverage,” for quarters occurring after 1950, 
to exclude any quarter any part of which was 
in a period of disability, other than the first 
and last quarters of such period. Since an 
individual's period of disability will not nec- 
essarily consist of full calendar quarters, a 
substantial amount of wages may have been 
paid to him in the early part of the calendar 
quarter in which his period of disability be- 
gan or in the latter part of the calendar 
quarter in which his period of disability 
ended. This provision, white preventing the 
crediting of quarters of coverage for calen- 
dar quarters in a period of disability, recog- 
nizes that the first and last calendar quar- 
ters in such a period may help the individual 
in meeting the insured status requirements. 


Freeze of Fully and Currently Insured Status 


Section 106 (b) (1) amends section 214 (a) 
(2) of the Social Security Act to “freeze” 
the insured status of a qualified disabled 
individual. Pully insured status is redefined 
to eliminate from the count of elapsed quar- 
ters used in that determination any quarter 
“any part of which was included in a period 
of disability unless such quarter was a quar- 
ter of coverage. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection amends 
section 214 (b) of the Social Security Act to 
similarly “freeze” the currently insured 
status of a qualified disabled individual, 
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This is accomplished by redefining current} 
insured status to eliminate from the ennns 
of elapsed quarters used in that determing. 
tion any quarter any part of which Was in. 
cluded in @ period of disability unless suc, 
quarter was a quarter of coverage. 
Freeze of Average Monthly Wage 

Section 106 (c) “freezes” the average 
monthly wage of a qualified disabled indiyiq. 
ual during a period of disability. 

Paragraph (1) of this subsection amends 
section 215 (b) (1) of the Social Security Act 
to exclude from the divisor of the average 
monthly wage computation all months in 
any quarter any part of which was included 
in a period of disability, unless such quarter 
was a quarter of coverage. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection amends 
section 215 (b) (4) of the Social Security Act 
to exclude from the dividend of the average 
monthly wage computation all wages pai in 
any quarter any part of which was includeg 
in a period of disability unless such quarter 
was a quarter of coverage. This subsection 
also excludes from the average monthly wage 
dividend all self-employment income for any 
taxable year all of which was included in g 
period of disability. 

Paragraph (3) of this subsection adds q 
new paragraph (5) to,.section 215 (d) of the 
Social Security Act to exclude from the com. 
putation of the primary insurance benefit for 
use with the conversion table all wages and 
divisor months in any quarter before 1951 
any part of which was in a period of disabil. 
ity, unless such quarter was a quarter of coy. 
erage. 


Disability: Period of disability 


Section 106 ((d) adds a new subsection (1) 
to section 216 of the Social Security Act, de- 
fining “disability” and “period of disability,” 
setting forth the requirements necessary to 
qualify for a period of disability, and estab. 
lishing certain time limitations for the fil. 
ing of applications for the disability “freeze.” 


Disability 


Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) defines 
disability as “(A) Inability to engage in any 
substantially gainfwl activity by reason of 
any medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment which can be expected to 
result in death or to be of long continued and 
indefinite duration, or (B) blindness.” The 
term “blindness” is defined as central visual 
acuity of 5/200 or less in the better eye with 
the use of a correcting lens. An eye in which 
the visual field is reduced to 5 degrees or less 
concentric contraction shall be considered 
for the purpose of this paragraph as having 
a central visual acuity of 5/200 or less. 


Period of Disability 


Paragraph (2) of subsection (i) defines 
“period of disability” as a continuous period 
of not less than 6 full calendar months dure 
ing which the individual was under 4 dis- 
ability (as defined). It further provides that 
& period of disability cannot begin unless the 
individual, while under a disability, files an 
application for disability determination. A 
period of disability will be considered to be- 
gin if the individual satisfies the insured 
status requirements of paragraph (3) on such 
day, on the day the disability actualiy begins, 
or on the first day of the 1-year period which 
ends with the day before the day on which 
the individual files his application, which- 
ever occurs later. However, if the individual 
does not satisfy the insured status require- 
ments of paragraph (3) on such day, his 
period of disability is considered to begin 
on the first day of the first quarter in which 
he satisfies such requirements. An applica- 
tion for a period of disability would remain 
effective for 3 months after its filing; if the 
individual has not in that time met the re- 

conditions of eligibility a new appll- 
cation would be required. The earliest date 
on which an application can be filed is April 
1, 1955. A period of disability would end 
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at the close of the month in which the dis- 


jlity ceased. 
-_ Work Requirements 


h (3) of subsection (i) sets forth 
weiuonal requirements for ® period of dis- 
ability. Am individual, to meet these re- 
quirements with respect to any quarter, 
must have at least 20 quarters of coverage 
out of the 40 calendar quarters ending with 
uarter and 6 quarters of coverage out 
of the 13 calendar quarters ending with such 

uarter. Any quarter any part of which was 

included in an earlier period of disability 

ould not be counted as part of the 40-quar~- 

tet period or as part of the 13-quarter period 

used in this determination, unless such 

quarter was & quarter of coverage, 
Retroactivity 


Paragraph (4) of subsection (1) provides 
that, for applications filed before July 1957, 
an individual's period of disability could 
begin on the earliest day he was disabled 
and met the requirements set forth in para- 
graph (3), provided his disability continued 
without interruption from that day to the 
time he filed his application. Under this 

vision, a period of disability could be es- 
tablished beginning in October 1941, the 
earliest time he could have met the work 
requirement of 20 quarters of coverage. 

Section 106 (e) adds three new sections to 
the Social Security Act, namely, 220, 221, and 
222. 

Disability provisions inapplicable if benefit 
rights impaired 

Under the new section 220, which ts a “sav- 
ing” provision, a period of disability need 
not be used where the exclusion of earnings 
in such period would destroy an individual's 
insured status or reduce any benefit payable 
on his account, 

Disability determinations 


The new section 221 sets forth the condi- 
tions under which disability determinations 
will be made for individuals qualified under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Subsecton (a) provides that determina- 
tions of whether or not an individual is under 
disability and of the day such disability 
began and determinaions of the day on which 
such disabilty ceases shall, except as provided 
in subsection (g), be made by State agencies 
pursuant to agreements with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘These 
determinations shall be considered as the 
determinations of the Secretary, except as 
provided in subsections (c) and (d). 

Subsection (b) of section 221 provides that 
the Secretary shall enter into agreements 
with States for the making of disability 
determinations by the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies or any other appropriate State 
agencies of such States. An agreement may 
cover all persons in the State or only certain 
groups of persons in the State. 

Subsection (c) of section 221 gives the Sec- 
retary the authority to review, on his own 
motion, any determination made by a State 
agency, that a disability exists but limits the 
Secretary's action, as a result of such review, 
to a finding that no disability exists or that 
the disability began later than determined 
by the State agency. 

Subsection (d) of section 221 gives any 
dissatisfied individual the right to a hearing 
by the Secretary and to judicial review of a 
determination of the Secretary, to the same 
extent as provided im section 205 (b) and 
Section 205 (g) of present law. 

Subsection (e) of section 221 authorizes 
the Secretary to pay the cost to the State 
of carrying out the terms of an agreement 
under this section, These payments may 
be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Subsection (f) of section 221 requires that 
tll money paid to a State under this section 
be used solely for the purposes for which 


such q 
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it is paid and that any money not used for 
such purposes shall be returned for deposit 
in the trust fund. 

Subsection (g) of section 221 authorizes 
the Secretary to make disability determina- 
tions for individuals in any State which has 
no agreement under subsection (b), for any 
group of persons not included in an agree- 
ment with the State, and for persons out- 
side the United States. 


Referral for rehabilitation services 


The new section 222 declares it to be the 
policy of the Congress that disabled individ- 
uals applying for determinations of disabil- 
ity be promptly referred to vocational re- 
habilitation agencies for necessary rehabili- 
tation services. 

Effective Date 

Section 106 (f) provides that the foregoing 
disability provisions will take effect with 
respect to monthly benefits payable for 
months after June 1955, and with respect 
to lump-sum death payments in the case of 
deaths after June 1955. Increases resulting 
from recalculation of benefits to exclude pe- 
riods of disability will be excepted from the 
limitations placed on benefit recomputations 
by section 215 (f) of present law. 


Technical provisions 


Section 107 of the bill contains certain 
technical provisions designed to alleviate 
handicaps that would otherwise be suffered 
by individuals who retire or die shortly after 
enactment of the bill, and to remove ci:rtain 
anomalies in present law. 


Death or Entitlement in 1955 or 1956 


Section 107 (a) amends section 215 (f) of 
the Social Security Act by redesignating par- 
agraph (6) as paragraph (7) and inserting a 
new paragraph (6). The new paragraph 
provides for a recomputation of benefits to 
take into account certain self-employment 
income which was omitted from the initial 
computation of the benefit amounts. 

Under existing law (sec. 215 (b) (4)) 
an individual's self-employment income for 
the taxable year ending in or after the 
month in which he first became entitled to 
benefits or died, whichever first occurred, 
cannot be taken into account in a compu- 
tation of his average monthly wage. Under 
section 215 (b) (1) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by this bill, a minimum di- 
visor of 24 is required in computing the 
average monthly wage if any low years are 
dropped from the computation. As a re- 
sult, for example, an individual whose self- 
employment was newly covered as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, and died or became entitled to 
benefits in 1956, could in the computation 
of his average monthly wage have at most 
1 year of self-employment income divided 
by 24. A self-employed individual who was 
first covered in 1951, and who died or retired 
in 1955 or 1956, could make only limited use 
of the provision for dropping low years from 
the computation of his.average monthly 
wage, since 24 months of earnings would 
have to be left in the dividend for the 
computation. 

Under the new paragraph (6) in the case 
of any individual who becomes entitled 
(without the application of the provisions 
for retroactivity in section 202 (j) (1)) to 
an old-age insurance benefit, or. who files a 
valid application for a work recomputation 
under section 215 (f) (2) of the law, in 


1955 or 1956, or in 1957 in a taxable year: 


which began in 1956, and who had self- 
employment-income in the taxable year in 
which he became entitled or in which he 
filed an application for a work recomputa- 
tion, whichever is applicable, such individ- 
ual would have his benefit recomputated if 
he filed an application for such recomputa- 
tion after the close of such taxable year. In 
recomputing his benefit the Secretary would 
take into account the self-employment in- 
come during such taxable year. Any in- 
crease in the amount of such benefit would 
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be payable retroactively, in the case of en- 
titlements to old-age insurance benefits, to 
the first month in which he became entitled 
to such benefits. In the case of work re- 
computations, the recomputation would be 
effective beginning with the month in which 
application for the recomputation was filed. 

Similarly, where an individual, on the basis 
of whose wages and self-employment income 
survivors monthly benefits are payable, dies 
in 1955 or 1956, or in 1957 in a taxable year 
which began in 1956, or where an individual 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits for any 
month prior to 1955 dies in 1955 or 1956, or in 
1957 in a taxable year beginning in 1956 and 
would have been entitled to a work recompu- 
tation under section 215 (f) (2) of the law 
had he filed application therefor in the 
month in which he died, the survivors could 
have the primary insurance amount of the 
deceased individual recomputed to take ac- 
count of his self-employment income derived 
in the taxable year ending with his death. 
Any increase resulting from such a recompu- 
tation would be payable retroactively to the 
month in which the survivors became en- 
titled to survivors monthly benefits. 

No recomputation under these provisions 
would affect the amount of the lump-sum 
death payment under section 202 (i), and no 
such recomputation would render erroneous 
any such payment certifled by the Secretary 
prior to the effective date of the recomputa- 
tion. 

Section 107 (>) of the bill provides that 
in the case of an individual who died or 
became (without the application of sec, 
202 (j) (1) of the Social Security Act) en- 
titled to benefits after 1954 and prior to 
July 1, 1957, the wage closing date for com- 
putation of his average monthly wage shail 
be whichever of the following yields the 
highest primary insurance amount: (1) 
The first day of the quarter in which he died 
or became entitled to benefits, whichever 
first occurred; (2) if death or entitlement 
occurred in the second quarter of the year, 
the first day of the preceding quarter; or (3) 
the first day of the second quarter preceding 
the quarter of death or entitlement. 

Section 107 (c) of the bill amends section 
215 (b) (3) (A) of the law to provide that 
an individual’s divisor closing date for pur- 
poses of computing his average monthly 
wage would be the better of his wage clos- 
ing date or his self-employment income clos- 
ing date, in cases where the wage closing 
date is the first day of the quarter following 
the self-employment income closing date. 
Under present law, where the later of the 
two dates must be used, an individual who 
has only self-employment income in the 
year of death or entitlement will have 3 
months added to his divisor. 

The amendment made by section 107 (c) 
would be applicable only in the case of ap- 
plications for monthly benefits under sec. 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act and for 
recomputations under section 215 (f) (2) of 
that act filed after the effective date, and for 
applications for lump-sum death payments 
filed with respect to the death, after the ef- 
fective date, of an individual who was not 
entitled (without the application of the 
retroactive provisions of sec. 202 (j) (1)) to 
old-age insurance benefits prior to the day 
following the effective date. The “effective 
date,” for purposes of the subsection, would 
be the last day of the month following the 
month in which the bill is enacted. 

Section 107 (d) provides that, in the So- 
cial Security Act as amended by title I of the 
bill, the term “Secretary,” except when the 
context otherwise requires, means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TITLE Il, AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
GODE 

With one important exception, the amend- 

ments to the Internal Revenue Code made 

by title II of the bill parallel amendments 

made by title I to the old-age and survivors 
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insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. In such cases the effective dates of the 
amendments are the same. Consequently, 
the explanations above in connection with 
title I of the bill are applicable here and will 
be referred to in lieu of repetition of those 
explanations. The exception is the amend- 
ments to section 1426 (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to the filing of cer- 
tificates waiving the tax exemption of non- 
profit organizations. The bill also provides 
for an increase after 1969 in both the em- 
ployer and employee tax rate and the self- 
employment tax rate. 

Amendments to definitions of self-employ- 

ment income and related definitions 


Farmers 


Section 201 (a) of the bill repeals section 
481 (a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to income from farming, and adds 
a new sentence at the end of section 481 
(a). See explanation above of amendment 
to section 211 (a) of the Social Security Act 
made by section 101 (h) (1) of the bill. 

Increase in Amount of Self-Employment 

Income Counted 

Section 201 (b) of the bill amends section 
481 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to the definition of “self-employ- 
ment income”), to provide that, for any tax- 
able year beginning after 1954, the term 
“self-employment income” would not include 
that part of the net earnings from self-em- 
ployment in excess of $4,200 (rather than 
$3,600 as under present law) minus the 
amount of wages paid to the individual dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

Professional Self-Employed 


Section 201 (c) of the bill amends section 
481 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code by 
eliminating paragraph (5), relating to in- 
come from the practice of certain professions 
derived by self-employed individuals. See 
explanation above of amendment to section 
211 (c) of the Social Security Act made by 
section 101 (h) (3) of the bill. 


Effective Date 


Section 201 (d) provides that the changes 
made by subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall 
be effective for taxable years beginning after 
1954. 


Refund of certain taxes deducted from 
wages 


Section 202 (a) of the bill amends section 
1401 (d) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to special refunds of employee taxes 
to employees who, in any calendar year after 
1950, receive wages in excess of the maximum 
taxable amount and who pay taxes on such 
excess amount, by reason of work for more 
than one employer). The amended para- 
graph provides that the tax refund, in such 
cases, would apply, for the years 1951-54, in- 
clusive, to taxes deducted from the em- 
ployee’s wages on amounts of wages in excess 
of $3,600 in a calendar year whether or not 
paid to the collector. For calendar years 
after 1954, the tax refunds would apply to the 
tax on such wages in excess of $4,200. 


Section 202 (b) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 1401 (da) (4) (A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to special rules for de- 
termining tax refunds due to Federal em- 
Ployees who receive wages in excess of the 
maximum taxable amount by reason of work 
for more than one Federal agency) to provide 
that after calendar year 1954, the rules would 
apply to wages in excess of $4,200, rather 
than $3,600. 

Subsection (c) of section 202 of the bill 
amends section 1420 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relatipg to taxes imposed 
with respect to service performed in the 
employ of a Federal agency or instrumen- 
tality) to permit such agencies or instru- 
mentalities, for administrative convenience, 
to report, and make payments of employer 
taxes with respect to, such services and to 
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provide that such agencies shall not be re- 
quired to obtain a refund of the excess taxes, 
without regard to the $4,200 limitation for 
years after 1954. The provision of present 
law, permitting payment of such taxes and 
not requiring refund, without regard to the 
$3,600 limitation, is retained for 1951, 1952, 
1953, and 1954. 

Subsection (d) of the section provides 
that the amendments made by the preceding 
subsections of the section would be applica- 
ble only with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1954. 


Collection and payment of tazes with respect 
to Coast Guard exchanges 


Section 203 of the bill amends section 1420 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code which 
contains the provisions relating to the col- 
lection and payment of taxes on Federal 
employment covered by old-age and sure 
vivors insurance. It would make those pro- 
visions applicable to Coast Guard exchanges 
and similar activities conducted by instru- 
mentalities subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. A similar pro- 
vision has been added to section 205 (p) (3) 
of the Social Security Act by section 101 
(c) (4) of the bill, explained above. The 
amendment would become effective January 
1, 1955. 


Amendments to definition of wages 


Section 204 (a) of the bill amends section 
1426 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide that the term “wages” shall apply 
to payments of remuneration for employ- 
ment of up to $4,200 in any calendar year, 
rathef than to amounts up to $3,000 as in 
present law. 

Domestic Service 


Section 204 (b) (1) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (7) (B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to cash remuneration 
for domestic service. See explanation above 
of amendment to section 209 (g) (2) of the 
Social Security Act made by section 101 (a) 
(1) of the bill 


Service Not in Course of Employer’s 
Business 


Section 204 (b) (2) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code by the addition of a new subparagraph 
(C), relating to cash remuneration for serv- 
ices not in the course of the employer’s trade 
or business. See explanation above of the 
new paragraph (3) added to section 209 (g) 
of the Social Security Act by section 101 (a) 
(2) of the bill. 

Agricultural Labor 

Section 204 (b) (38) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (8) by the addition of a 
new subparagraph (B), relating to cash re- 
muneration for agricultural labor. See ex- 
planation of the new paragraph (2) added 
to section 209 (h) of the Social Security Act 
by section 101 (a) (3) of the bill. 

Section 204 (c) provides that the changes 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall be 
effective with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1954. 

Amendments to definition of employment 
Agricultural Labor 

Section 205 (a) of the bill amends section 
1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to agricultural labor. This amend- 
ment complements the amendment to the 
definition of wages made by section 203 (a) 
(3) of the bill. See explanation above of 
amendments to section 209 (h) and section 
210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act made 
by paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively, of 
section 101 (a) of the bill. 

Service Not in Course of Employer's 
Business 

Section 205 (b) of the bill amends section 
1426 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code by 
deleting paragraph (3), relating to service 
not in the course of the employer's trade or 
business. This amendment complements 
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the amendment to the definition of wages 
made by section 204 (b) (2) of the pi) See 
explanation above of amendments to sectio 
209 (g) and section 210 (a) of the sociai 
Security Act made by paragraphs (2) ang 
< respectively, of section 101 (&) Of the 


American Citizens Employed by Ame 
Employers on Foreign-Flag won 


Section 205 (c) of the bill amends the 
redesignated section 1426 (b) (4) of the In. 
ternal Revenue Code (now sec. 1426 (b) 
(5)), relating to service performed by sea- 
men or airmen on foreign-flag vesseis or 
aircraft so as to permit their coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance if they are 
American citizens and the employer is an 
American employer. See explanation above 
of the amendment to the redesignateq sec 
tion 210 (a) (4) of the Social Security Act 
(now section 210 (a) (5) ) made by section 
101 (b) of the bill. 


Certain Federal Employees 


Section 205 (d) of the bill amends sec. 
tion 1426 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
80 as to permit coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance of service performed by 
certain employees of Federal home loan 
banks, civilian employees of Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities of instry. 
mentalities under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and certain employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department not un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. See 
explanations of the amendments to section 
210 (a) of the Social Security Act made by 
section 101 (c) of the bill. 


Ministers 


Section 205 (e) of the bill amends the 
redesignated section 1426 (b) (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (now sec. 1426 (b) 
(9)), relating to service performed in the 
employ of nonprofit organizations exempt 
from income tax under section 101 (6) of 
the code, so as to permit coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance of certain 
ministers and members of religious orders 
employed by such organizations. See ex- 
planation above of amendments to the re- 
designated section 210 (a) (8) of the Social 
Security Act (mow sec. 210 (a) (9) ) made 
by section 101 (d) of the bill. 


Interns 


Section 205 (f) of the bill amends the re- 
designated section 1426 (b) (13) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (now sec. 1426 (b) (14)) 
so as to delete the exclusion from old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage of services 
performed by interns. See explanation 
above of the amendment to the redesignated 
section 210 (a) (13) of the Social Security 
Act (mow sec. 210 (a) (14)) made by sec- 
tion 101 (e) of the bill. 


Fishing and Related Service 


Section 205 (g) of the bill would repeal 
section 1426 (b) (15) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, relating to certain services in con- 
nection with fishing. See explanation above 
of the repeal of section 210 (a) (15) of the 
Social Security Act effected by section 101 
(f) of the bill. 

Amendment. to definition of employee 

Section 206 of the bill amends section 1426 
(a) (3) (C) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to individuals performing services 
homeworkers. See explanation above of the 
amendment to section 210 (k) (3) (C) of 
the Social Security Act made by section 101 
(g) of. the bill. The change is effective 
with respect to services performed after 1954. 
Waiver of tax exemption by nonprofit or- 

ganizations with respect to ministers ™ 

their employ 

Section 207 of the bill amends section 
1426 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
now provides for the filing of a waiver of 
tax exemption by nonprofit organizations 
with respect to their lay employecs, 5° a5 
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to provide for the filing of waivers under 

pstantially the same conditions with re- 

= t to certain ministers and members of 

wigous orders in the employ of such or- 
ions. 

ae (a) of section 207 of the bill 
revises pargraph (1) of section 1426 (1) by 
limiting its application to employees other 
than ministers and members of religious 
orders. The subsection also deletes the pro- 
yisions regarding the list to accompany the 
certificate, the effective date of the certifi- 
cate, and termination by the organization 
of the waiver of tax exemption. These pro- 
ons are incorporated in new paragraphs 
applicable both to certificates for lay em- 
ployees and to certificates for ministers and 
members of religious orders. 

Subsection (b) of section 207 of the bill 
redesignates paragraphs (2) and (3) of sec- 
tion 1426 (1) as paragraphs (6) and (7), 
respectively, and adds four new paragraphs 
after paragraph (1). 

The new paragraph (2) of section 1426 (1) 
provides that a nonprofit organization may 
file a certificate certifying that it desires to 
nave the old-age and survivors insurance 
system extended to services performed by its 
employees who are ministers or members of 
religious orders (other than a member of 
a religious order who has taken a vow of 
poverty as a member of such order) and that 
at least two-thirds of such ministers and 
members of religious orders concur in the 
filing of the certificate. Hcwever, such a 
certificate may be filed by an organization 
rith any lay employees only if a certificate 
has already been filed by it with respect*to 
its lay employees (actually, the filing could 
be almost simultaneously). 
be almost simultaneous). 

The new paragraph (3) of section 1426 (1) 
provides that a certificate with respect to 
either lay employees or ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders must be accompanied 
by a list containing the signature, address, 
and social-security account numberd (if 
any) of each employee who concurs in the 
filing of the certificate. The names of addi- 
tional employees may be added to the list at 
any time by filing a supplemental list (but 
see explanation of new paragraph (4) for 
limitations on retroactive effect for supple- 
mental lists). This constitutes a change with 
respect to lay employees. Under existing law 
supplemental lists may be filed only up to 
the end of the first month following the first 
calendar quarter for which the certificate is 
in effect. Any individual employed at that 
time who fails to concur in the filing of the 
certificate may not have his service for the 
nonprofit organization covered if he later 
changes his mind unless he resigns and is 
teemployed by the organization. Such resig- 
nations and reemployment would be un- 
hecessary under the amendments to section 
1426 (1) made by the bill. 

The new paragraph (4) of section 1426 (1) 
provides that a certificate for covering lay 
employees shall be effective for the period 
beginning with the first day of the calendar 
quarter in which the certificate is filed or the 
first day of the succeeding calendar quarter, 
as may be specified in the certificate. This 
is a change from the present law, which 
makes all certificates effective with the be- 
ginning of the quarter following the quarter 
in which the certificate is filed. 

The above provisions also apply to a cer- 
tificate for covering ministers and members 
of religious orders. In addition, however, 
such a certificate filed during the calendar 
year 1955 may be made effective beginning 
a the first day of any prior quarter in 

In case any individuals are added to the 
list accompanying @ certificate of waiver, by 
the filing of a supplemental list after the 
- month following the calendar quarter 
n which the certificate was filed or following 
the first calendar quarter for which the cer- 
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tificate was in effect, whichever is later, the 
certificate will be effective insofar as service 
performed by such individuals is concerned 
only with respect to service performed by 
them after the calendar quarter in which the 
supplemental list is filed. 

The new paragraph (5) of section 1426 (1) 
provides that an organization may termi- 
nate the effective period of a certificate filed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) (waiving its tax 
exemption with respect to lay employees) 
upon giving 2 years’ advance notice in writ- 
ing, but only if the certificate has been in 
effect for not less than 8 years, and only if 
it, at the same time, gives notice of termi- 
nation of the effective period for the certifi- 
cate filed with respect to its employees who 
are ministers or members of religious orders 
(if it has filed such a certificate). The effec- 
tive period of a certificate covering ministers 
and members of religious orders may also 
be terminated by giving 2 years’ advance 
notice in writing after the certificate has 
been in effect for 8 years. The notice termi- 
nation may be revoked by the organization 
by giving a written notice of such revocation 
before the close of the calendar quarter in 
which the effective period was to have been 
terminated. 

Section 207 (c) of the bill amends the 
present section 1426 (1) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (redesignated as section 1426 
(1) (6) by the bill) to provide that if the 
Secertary terminates the period covered by a 
certificate of waiver filed pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of section 1426 (1) the period 
covered by a certificate, if any, filed by the 
same organization pursuant to paragraph (2) 
thereof shall be terminated at the same 
time. 

Section 207 (d) of the bill amends the 
present paragraph (3) of section 1426 (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (redesignated as 
paragraph (7) by the bill) to make it ap- 
plicable both to certificates for covering 
ministers and members of religious orders 
and to certificates for covering lay em- 
ployees. The paragraph provides that once 
an organization has terminated a waiver of 
tax exemption it may not again file a cer- 
tificate of waiver under the same paragraph. 

Subsection (e) of section 207 of the bill 
provides that the amendments made by the 
section shall become effective January 1, 
1955, but shall not affect the validity of any 
certificate of waiver with respect to lay em- 
ployees previously filed under section 1426 
(1). It also contains special provisions re- 
lating to the cases in which the certificate 
may be accorded effect prior to the calendar 
quarter in which it is filed. In such cases, 
if the return is filed not later than the due 
date for the return for the quarter in which 
the certificate of waiver is filed, the return 
will be deemed (so far as the newly covered 
services are concerned) to have been timely 
filed. Similarly, if the taxes for the earlier 
quarters are paid not later than the due 
date for taxes for the quarter in which the 
certificate is filed, they will be deemed to 
have been timely paid (so far as the newly 
covered services are concerned). 

Subsection (e) of section 207 of the bill 
also provides that deductions under section 
203 of the Social Security Act (on account 
of receipt of earnings in excess of the amount 
permitted) shall not be made from any 
benefits certified and paid prior to the date 
on which the certificate is filed, on account of 


services covered retroactively by the certifi- 


cate. However, in order to permit an indi- 
vidual in receipt of old-age insurance bene- 
fits to obtain a recomputation under 
section 215 (f) of the Social Security Act on 
the basis of his earnings prior to the filing 
of the certificate—earnings which are covered 
retroactively as a result of the filing of the 
certificate—deductions would be presumed to 
have been imposed under section 203 of that 
act as a result of such earnings in excess 
of the amount permitted by that section. 
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Changes in tar schedules 


Section 208 (a) of the bill amends para- 
graph (5) of section 480 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to provide that the rate of tax on 
self-etaployment income for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1969, would be 
at the rate of 5% percent, rather than 4% 
percent as in present law. 

Section 208 (b) amends paragraph (6) of 
section 1400 of the code (relating to the rate 
of tax on employees) and paragraph (6) of 
section 1410 of the code (relating to the rate 
of tax on employers) to provide that the rate 
of tax with respect to wages, both for em- 
ployees and employers, for years after 1969, 
would be at the rate of 314 percent, rather 
than 3% percent as in present law. 

TITLE III. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Amendment preserving relationship between 
railroad retirement and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance 

Section 301 of the bill amends the Rail- 
road Retirement Act so as to maintain the 
relationship between the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system and the railroad 
retirement system that was established by 
the amendments made in 1951 to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act by Public Law 234, 82d 
Congress. 

Cross-references to redesignated provisions 

Section 302 of the bill provides that ref- 
erences in any other law to sections or subdi- 
visions of sections of the Social Security Act 
or the Internal Revenue Code redesignated 
by the bill shall be deemed to be references 
to the redesignated sections or subdivisions, 


One More Dinosaur Myth Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress from the Western 
States are often accused of not appre- 
ciating our scenic natural resources. 
This criticism cften originates and has 
its most fertile growth in areas and 
among persons who seldom visit our 
States and have very little information 
as to our needs. 

Such criticism of late has been di- 
rected against the construction of Echo 
Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. This dam is an integral part of 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
which has been recommended to Con- 
gress for authorization by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Those of us familiar with Dinosaur 
National Monument in its present unde- 
veloped state have maintained that with- 
out the dam its beauties will forever be 
hidden from the vast majority of our 
people. We have emphasized that the 
canyons in the monument are now only 
accessible to those intrepid few who 
have the time and inclination and money 
to run the often treacherous rivers at the 
canyon bottoms. 

This statement of fact resulted in a 
raft of articles in several magazines and 
newspapers. These articles belittled the 
statements of the people who live in the 
area and pictured the rivers as gentle 
streams and gave the false impression 
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that all one need do is take a boat, launch 
it and settle back to enjoy the spectacular 
scenery. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Salt Lake 
Deseret News-Telegram and a letter from 
two Californians who, taking the ill-in- 
formed conservationist articles at their 
face value, ran into some interesting ex- 
periences. 

The editorial and letter follow: 

[From the Deseret News of May 12, 1954] 
One More Dinosaur MytH EXPposep 

Being hospitable by nature, Utahans are 
heartily sorry for the unpleasantness and 
personal danger experienced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Schall of California as described in 
the letter at the bottom of these columns. 

But Utahans can also be grateful that these 
two visitors have had the forthright fairness 
to strike an effective blow at the heart of the 
clever, unprincipled propaganda of some of 
their fellow Californians. 

The keynote of the campaign centering in 
California to prevent the building of Echo 
Park Dam has been the cry that these 
canyons in Echo Park should be preserved in 
their natural state as the mecca of thousands 
of future river runners. The Sierra Club 
and others have tried—and have succeeded 
among the uninformed—to give the impres- 
sion that most anyone with a boat and a few 
days’ provisions can have the time of his 
life exploring the canyons. 

G. E. Untermann, director of the Utah 
Fieldhouse of Natural History at Vernal, put 
his finger squarely on the nature of this 
propaganda campaign in testimony he gave 
before a House committee hearing on Dino- 
saur. His statement deserves far greater at- 
tention than it has had. 

“With true missionary zeal nearly 200 
members of the Sierra Club, in three sepa- 
rate groups, came to Vernal last summer 
(1953) to make the trip through the canyons 
of Dinosaur National Monument under the 
guidance of competent river pilots * * * 
Headlines and pictures in the second section 
of the Sunday Los Angeles Times, under date 
of August 30, 1953, clearly showed what they 
were up to. “Children in Boats Run Utah 
Rapids. Californians Refute Claim that Wild 
Green River is Dangerous,” blared the head- 
lines * * *. But all these people were pas- 
sengers, not river runners. A corpse could 
make the trip if Bus Hatch, ace riverman, 
wanted to take it through. No ability is re- 
quired of the passengers other than that 
they can get in and out of the boats * * *. 
While most of the Sierra Clubbers made the 
entire trip (although the water was the low- 
est in years), some of them left the river 
at Island Park or Rainbow, rather than go 
through Split Mountain Canyon (two rapids 
of which have claimed human lives).” 

The anti-Echo Park campaign has been 
full of just such confusion and misinforma- 
tion as this matter of river running. One 
after another, the falsehoods have been 
tracked down and destroyed by the facts. 
But it is an unending job; truth is always 
slower of foot than unfounded rumor. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schall in their own way have made a 
significant contribution to truth that should 
not go unheeded in Washington. 


_——— 


Lucky To Get Ovt A LiveE—CaLrrorNiIANs 
CriticizE RIveR MISINFORMATION 
VeanaL, Uran, May 7, 1954. 
Srerra Civs, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: After reading the articles in 
the March 1954, issue of the Sunset and Na- 
tional Geographic, we felt perfectly safe in 
arranging for a boat ride down the Yampa 
and Green Rivers through the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

We went into the river at Lily Park on May 
3, 1954, and there assembled our folding 
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kayak. Had the boat been large enough we 
would have no doubt also taken our young 
son with us. We are now extremely thankful 
that we did not do so. 

After 5 hours on the Yampa River our boat 
was swamped in the rapids. Luckily we were 
able to reach shore, where we camped and 
dried out our equipment. On the second 
day and near Hardings Hole on the Yampa 
River, we struck a rock, tearing a 4-foot hole 
in the bottom of our boat. Fortunately we 
had a can of glue with us and with patches 
cut from our mattress were able to patch 
and repair the boat. Had we been able to 
quit the river we would certainly have done 
so. However, we could find no way out nor 
did we have any idea where we were. On 
the third day we were in the river for 10 
hours before we reached a ranch, which we 
were informed was Island Park. During this 
entire day the boat was leaking badly and 
we were barely able to keep it afloat. We 
had many narrow escapes from other rocks 
and how we kept from tipping over we still 
do not know. 

We certainly feel that magazines of na- 
tional circulation and reputation should 
publish accurate and true information con- 
cerning trips of this nature. The articles we 
read are very misleading and give the im- 
pression that it is a pleasant, safe, and scenic 
boat ride down the Yampa and Green River 
Canyons. We were very lucky and fortunate 
to have made this trip and still be alive. 
No one who is not trained nor has not the 
proper equipment should ever attempt this 
trip. In our opinion no one should enter 
these river canyons without experienced river 
guides. One would think that there would 
be warning and information signs placed at 
different. places along the river to let people 
know where they are, that dangerous rapids 
are ahead and, most of all, places where they 
can leave the river if there are such places. 

We are impelled to write of our experiences 
in the hope that perhaps others will not be 
misled into taking their life in their own 
hands on such a hazardous trip. We also feel 
that these magazines should correct the in- 
formation which is contained in their arti- 
cles. We were told by the rancher at Island 
Park, who was kind enough to drive us to 
Vernal, that a party from Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., had had a similar experience a week 
before. 


We are thankful that we found a man 
and a way out of the river at Island Park. 
It is doubtful that we could have completed 
the run from Island Park to the Dinosaur 
Quarry and come out alive. 

Barsara L. AND RICHARD SCHALL, 

WRIGHTWOop, CALIF. 





The Arab States: Libya and the Sudan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the seventh of a series of 
articles on the Arab States. It appeared 
in the May 10, 1954, issue of Congress 
Weekly, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: 

Tse Arap STaTEes: LIBYA AND THE SUDAN 

(By Sh. Yin’am) 

On February 17, 1953, the Kingdom of 
Libya was admitted to full membership in 
the Arab League, thereby bringing the num- 
ber of the Arab States allied in the League 
to eight. 


mf 
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Libya has a territory of more than 1,000 
square miles. Most of that area, howey, 
is barren desert, while only about 7 wilted 
or 20 million acres, are considereq eonnaien 
cally productive and only 800,000 acres - 
regularly farmed. The sparse Population 
about 1,250,000 is concentrated mostly in - 
coastal area and in a few desert oases inland. 
more than one-third of that Population is 
nomadic or seminomadic. All of it is Muslim 
in religion and Arabic in language, although 
ethnologically mixed with a fairly stro 
Berber element. ng 

Libya is divided by nature and history inty 
three parts, separated from each other by 
deserts that are not crossed yet by moderna 
arteries of land communications, except for 
the coastal road linking Cyrenaica with 
Tripolitania. Tripolitania, the western part 
of Libya, contains about 70 percent of the 
entire population of Libya, including the 
very few urban and semiurban elements from 
among whom the budding intelligentsia, the 
nationalistic opposition, is drawn. The Fez. 
zan, largest part of Libya in area, includes 
most of the desert inland, with only about 
4 percent of the population, 40,000 to 50.009, 
While the rest of Libya was, after the Secong 
World War, under British military occupa. 
tion, the Fezzan was occupied by the French, 
and French influence is still strong there, 
The French are especially interested in the 
area as it forms, geographically and in sey. 
eral other respects, part of the hinterland of 
French Tunisia. 

Libya’s third component part, Cyrenaica, 
the eastern part of the coastal area and its 
immediate hinterland, has only about one- 
third of Libya’s area and 27 percent of its 
population, about 300,000, but it has playeda 
major, if not the decisive, role in the forma- 
tion of the Libyan State. Libya's ruler, King 
Muhammed Idriss as-Senussi, is a Cyrenai- 
can and the roots of his strength and sup- 
port are in Cyrenaica. Cyrenaica’s main city, 
Benghazi, is Libya’s alternating capital 
(Tripoli being the other one), and the rivalry 
and mutual suspicion between the Cyrenai- 
cans and the Tripolitanians have been—and 
are destined to be in the future—Libya’s 
foremost single internal problem. 

For Cyrenaica is the home and the strong- 
hold of the Senussi Order, of which King 
Idriss is the present head. The Senussi Fra- 
ternity—in some respects a puritan reform 
movement in Islam, not unlike the Wahhabis 
in the Arabian Peninsula, was founded in 
the early 19th century in the area of 
Cyrenaica and the western desert on Egypt's 
fringes. Its leadership has been hereditary 
in the family of its present head. 

When, in the Turco-Italian War of 1911, 
Italy conquered Libya and made it an Italian 
colony, the Senussi supported the Turks and 
fought the Italians. During the 30 years of 
Italian rule they were the backbone of local 
resistance. Although in the First World War 
the Senussi remained loyal to their Ottoman 
fellow-Musiims and fought against the West- 
ern Allies, they developed a strong sympathy 
for and a loyal alliance with the British in 
the period between the two wars and gave 
some assistance to them in the Second World 
War. Although their original domain was 
Cyrenaica rather than the whole of Libya, 
and although Tripolitanian nationalism was 
rather anti-Western, similar to that of 
Egypt and the Levant, the Senussi laid claim 
to the whole of Libya when the prospect of 
Libyan independence was raised in the post- 
war era. Against strong opposition on the 
part of the Tripolitanian nationalists, Libya’ 
leaders and groups finally accepted these 
claims, and Idriss as-Senussi, who had been 
proclaimed Amir (Prince) of Cyrenaica in 
May 1949, was in 1951 accepted as King of all 
Libya. The price was a federal system grant- 
ing the three component parts a large meas- 
ure of regional autonomy. 

The solution of these internal problems 
was paternally watched over and facilitated 
by the United Nations. For the foreign min- 
isters of the four great powers had failed 
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from 1945 to 1948, to find an agreed solution 
ne problem of the Italian colonies con- 
n the war, and had thrown the un- 
solved question, in September 1948, into the 
of the U. N. General Assembly. Several 
we as —mostl¥ revolving around some system 
Peerusteeship (British in Cyrenaica, French 
in Fe2zan, Italian in Tripolitania), since 
ost observers were united in the view that 
ane people of Libya were not yet prepared 
for full jindependence—were rejected. Final- 
iy, the Assembly decided in November 1949 
that Libya should be fully independent by 
January 1, 1952. Under the eyes of a U. N. 
Commissioner, assemblies and governments 
were set up in the three regions, and finally, 
in November 1950, a National (constituent) 
Assembly for Libya. That Assembly adopted 
a constitution in October 1951, and Libya 
was declared independent on December 24, 
1951. The first elections were held in Feb- 
ruary 1952, resulting in @ victory for the pro- 
government and pro-Senussi forces against 
the nationalist opposition. 

As Libya is economically non-self-support- 
ing, despite considerable U. N. aid, it is in 
need of additional support on the part of 
the powers—given in return for special priv- 
jleges. The United States maintains an air 
pase near Tripoli, and proffers economic and 
technical aid, but its privileges in and rela- 
tionships with Libya have not yet been 
finalized in ® formal treaty. France is re- 
ported to be negotiating for a treaty speci- 
fying its privileges in the Fezzan, but Libya 
seems to be reluctant. An Anglo-Libyan 
treaty, however, providing for Britain’s un- 
derwriting of Libya’s budgetary deficit as 
well as other forms of aid against British 
military and political privileges similar to 
those Britain enjoys in Jordan—was signed 
in July 1953 and duly ratified, much to the 
dismay of Egypt and other anti-British 
forces in the Arab world. 

Libya's Jewish community—about 35,000, 
mostly in Tripoli—was transferred to Israel 
almost in its entirety, and only about 4,000 
to 5,000 Jews remain. About 40,000 Italian 
settlers pose Libya’s main minority problem. 

The Sudan, only partly “Arab,” has not yet 
reached full political independence, nor has 
it joined the Arab League; it may, however, 
be expected to do so within the next 3 years. 

After a successful uprising of local fanat- 
fes, under the banner of the Mahdi, had 
driven out British and Egyptian rule from 
the Sudan in the 1880's, the country was 
reconquered by the British (with Egyptian 
troops taking part) in the 1890's. In 1899 
an Anglo-Egyptian treaty laid down the rules 
for an Anglo-Egyptian condominium (joint 
tule), A British Governor General, ap- 
pointed by the King of Egypt, headed a 
regime that was de jure joint, but de facto 
a British colonial administration. The 
Egyptian nationalist movement resented this 
regime and never ceased to demand the 
“unity of the Nile Valley,” that is, a full 
union of Egypt and the Sudan. Britain 
championed, on the other hand, the Sudan’s 
right to self-determination as to ultimate 
independence, after a period of (British) 
— and transition, or union with 

pt. 

After more than 80 years of conflict and 
bitterness, an Anglo-Egyptian agreement was 
made possible by a volte face on the part of 
Egypt's General Naguib. Although Egypt 
had unilaterally, without asking the: Su- 
danese, proclaimed its sovereignty over the 
Sudan and bestowed upon its king the title 
King of Sudan” in October 1951 Naguib ac- 
cepted the principle that the Sudanese them- 
selves would have to determine their own 
Political future, After a preliminary agree- 
ment made by Naguib with Sudanese lead- 
ers in October 1952, an Alglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Sudan was signed on February 
a 1953. A Sudanese parliament was to be 

ected, under the supervision of an inter- 
national commission; an all-Sudanese cab- 
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inet was to take over the administration— 
responsible to that parliament and in co- 
operation with the Governor General, who 
was to be advised by another international 
commission. After a period of $ years of 
such administration and gradual transition 
to independence, a constituent assembly was 
to be elected that would determine the po- 
litical future of the Sudan, its form of gov- 
ernment, and constitution. 

This program is being carried out more or 
less according to plan, despite considerable 
Anglo-Egyptian rivalry. Elections for the 
first parliament were held in November 1953; 
the first Sudanese cabinet was sworn in on 
January 9, 1954. 

Even if it be assumed that the programs 
and procedures provided for in the agree- 
ment of February 1953 will be fully and 
fairly carried out without causing major 
crises—an assumption that would be highly 
optimistic—this would not solve all the 
problems of that country. A deep cleavage 
separates the northern Sudan from the 
south. The north, with a population of 
5 millions to 6 millions, is Muslim in religion 
and Arabic in language (although anthropo- 
logically and ethnologically with a predom- 
inantly Hamite and largely Negroid admix- 
ture and very little Arab blood). The 
south, with a population of 24% million to 3 
million, is pagan and wholly belongs to Ne- 
gro Africa and its primitive tribes. There 
can be no doubt that these African tribes 
are not prepared for full self-government, 
know nothing of the problem of independ- 
ence versus union with Egypt, and have very 
little in common with the urban Arabic in- 
telligentsia of Khartoum. 

Politically, the Sudan is split between 
Unionists, advocating eventual union with 
Egypt, and Separatists, preferring complete 
independence. This political split, however, 
is to a large degree superimposed on a re- 
ligious-sectarian rift. For Sudanese Islam 
is split into two major groups: the Khat- 
miya, led by Sir Ali al-Mirghano, who rep- 
resents the orthodox version of Islam; and 
the Ansar, led by Sir Abdul-Rahman al- 
Mahdi—a sect retaining certain semimystical 
tenets of the Mahdi’s movement and some- 
what resembling the Derwish fraternities of 
north Africa. The Khatmiya, by and large, 
support the Unionists, while the Mahdist 
Ansar prefer complete independence. 

In the elections of November 1953, the 
Unionists won a decisive victory. Many ob- 
servers believe, however, that this was a vic- 
tory of the Khatmiya over the Ansar rather 
than an ideologically motivated expression 
of preference for union with Egypt. Violent 
anti-Egyptian riots in March 1954 strengthen 
the view that the elections of 1953 can by 
no means be considered as the Sudan's final 
say in favor of ultimate union with Egypt. 
Externally and internally, the affairs of the 
Sudanese body politic are still entirely in 
flux. 

The two semi-independent North African 
countries under French rule—Tunisia and 
Morocco, and Algeria—considered as part of 
metropolitan France, are outside the scope 
of this series. They are not “Arab” states 
in the usual sense and they do not belong 
to the political world and climate of the 
countries of the Arab League. It must be 
remembered, however, that the nationalist- 
Arab movement in these countries, and 
especially its extremist wing—the Neo- 
Destour party in Tunisia, and the Istiqlal 
in Morocco—do consider themselves and 
their countries as part of the Arab nation 
and movement, and are so considered by the 
official leadership and public opinion in the 
Arab states. Despite strong non-Arab or 
separatist tendencies, particularly among the 
Berbers of Morocco, this western fringe of 
the Arabic-speaking world would be strongly 
drawn in to the orbit of the middle eastern 
Arab group of nations, if and when they are 
given complete independence, 
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Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, Before Arkansas Bar Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I delivered last Friday, May 14, 
before the Arkansas Bar Association at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Copg or CONDUCT For CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


I am deeply honored to have been invited 
to address this meeting of the Arkansas 
Bar Association today. 

I was glad when you indicated interest 
in a discussion of one of our knottiest prob- 
lems today—the necessity for establishing a 
code of fair procedure to cover congressional 
hearings. 

The whole situation which has been high- 
lighted by congressional hearings is most 
disturbing. It is disturbing to me because 
I believe that committee hearings, with 
legitimate aims and properly conducted, are 
@ necessary adjunct to our legislative proc- 
ess. Yet they should be characterized by 
fair and sound procedure. There is no rea- 
son why fair procedure cannot exist in the 
Senate and House of the United States, just 
as it does in any other governmental agency 
or body. “es 

One of the great weaknesses is that we 
have no uniform rules to establish that code 
of procedure. The substantive rights of wit- 
nesses before congressional committee hear- 
ings can be no better than their procedural 
rights, but nowhere have we written down 
those procedural rights and said: “They will 
be followed by all committees.” 

One often hears Congress spoken of as a 
deliberative body. Some people have the 
impression that the two Houses of Congress 
sit down from time to time in stated sessions 
and consider what laws should be passed 
for the Government and that in these ses- 
sions the principal work of Congress is done. 
You and I know this is far from the actual 
truth. What happens is that most of the 
work in Congress is done in committees. It 
is in committee that facts and policy are 
thrashed out. The committee is the effi- 
ciency factor of the legislative process. 

The official objectors in the House and 
Senate usually object to the passage of any 
bill of consequence unless hearings have 
been held on it. They are wise in doing so 
because only testimony pro and con can 
bring out the loopholes, shortcomings, hid- 
den motives, or real value of any proposal. 

If the Congress is to learn the true facts 
with respect to legislative proposals, it must 
rely chiefly upon its committees which in 
turn must know what the facts are before 
they can act efficiently. 

Parliamentary bodies have always recog- 
nized the value of investigative power and 
have employed it since the first legislative 
investigation in the House of Commons in 
1571. 

Perhaps the forerunner of the activities 
of a congressional committee in our own 
time which had for its function the investi- 
gation of governmental aid to small busi- 
ness, was the appointment of a committee 
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of Parliament “for the examination of the 
merchants’ business” in the early 1660's. As 
a matter of fact, the report of this com- 
mittee sets forth the case of Sheriff Acton, 
of London, who was found gullty by the 
House of Commons for prevarications before 
this committee and in consequence was sen- 
tenced to the Tower of London. 

The inquiry into the discharge of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur by the Joint Senate 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services had its counterpart 230 years previ- 
ously when the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives conducted an investigation 
of the Indian War of 1722, which amounted 
to a determination of a lower house of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to supervise the 
Executive in the prosecution of the war. I 
have no ready reference to a counterpart of 
the present hearings—but there probably 
has been one in history. 

Investigations have been increasing rap- 
idly during the last few Congresses. It has 
been estimated that more than 200 separate 
investigations were underway in the first 
session of the 83d Congress. Some have 
taken a wide range, dealing with subjects 
which have little connection with legislative 
proposals. However, there can be no doubt 
of the propriety and the necessity of Con- 
gress securing facts upon which to base 
legislation; to determine whether the Ex- 
ecutive is following the congressional in- 
tent; and, as a very important byproduct, to 
inform the people so that the educational 
process which is so important in a democracy 
can play its part. 

I do not think that legislative powers need 
tmpinge on civil liberties in order to properly 
carry out their functions. I appreciate the 
the fact, however, that even if inquiries are 
guarded by the best rules and properly super- 
vised that there may be an occasional em- 
barrassment of a witness or even an inadver- 
tent impingement of his legal rights. 

The great majority of all members of leg- 
islative bodies in this country want to carry 
on investigations properly, without embar- 
rassing witnesses or holding them up to 
scorn or depriving them of any basic rights. 
We all recognize, however, that rights of 
people have been violated, that some con- 
gressional inquiries have been haphazardly 
carried out and many persons have been 
harmed unnecessarily. I think the impor- 
tant problem is how to get the facts and keep 
the public informed while at the same time 
avoiding, or at least holding to a minimum, 
evils and pitfalls coming from investiga- 
tions—of which we are all fully aware. 

From 16 years in the House and give years 
of service in the Senate serving on both 
special and select committees, I have some 
familiarity with the problem. I wish to 
state briefly my ideas concerning the solu- 
tion. 

First, let us consider the question from the 
viewpoint of the legislative body. 

Undoubtedly, congressional committees 
have been unnecessarily hampered in their 
efforts to secure facts by the unjustified re- 
liance of witnesses upon the self-incrimina- 
tion clause of the fifth amendment. The 
courts have been most maticulous in pro- 
tecting the rights of citizens against investi- 
gation by the legislative body, by the liberal 
interpretation they have given the fifth 
amendment. 

I am very glad that this is true, even 
though I think some courts have sustained 
the defense of self-incrimination to a point 
beyond reason and this has meant that a 
number of those cited for contempt by the 
Senate Crime Committee, which I headed, 
were cleared by the courts. Frankly, how- 
ever, I had rather the courts would err in 
extending the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment rather than in constructing it. 

The length, however, to which this re- 
fusal to testify is attempted to be carried 
under the protective cloak of self-intimida- 
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tion is an absurdity in some cases. Consider, 
for instance, the recent testimony before a 
congressional committee of a school profes- 
sor who was asked three questions: the first 
was his name—which he gave; the second 
and third involved his age and residence— 
which he refused to give on the ground that 
this would tend to incriminate and degrade 
himself and he, therefore, stood on his 
privilege. 

In our Senate crime investigating hear- 
ings, one witness at a hearing in Cleveland 
refused to answer any questions. He simply 
stood mum. The Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, under a mistaken impression that 
his testimony would have been carried over 
TV, radio, etc., refused to sustain his con- 
viction for contempt. 

These cases indicate the difficulty congres- 
sional committees have had in getting facts 
in the face of absurd claims of immunity 
under the fifth amendment. Undoubtedly, 
however, it is necessary or highly desirable 
that on rare occasions committees of Con- 
gress obtain testimony from witnesses which 
the witness could legitimately refuse to give 
under the protection of the self-incrimina- 
tion provision of the Constitution. There- 
fore, Congress should have in a limited num- 
ber and type of cases the right of granting 
complete immunity in exchange for their 
testimony. 

We of the Senate Crime Committee made 
& recommendation which we felt would be 
at least a partial solution to this problem. 
It was that a committee could require the 
production of documents and the testimony 
of witnesses if immunity from prosecution 
were granted, and, in order for such a grant 
of immunity to be tendered by a committee, 
the consent of the Attorney General of the 
United States, the chief prosecuting officer, 
would have to be obtained. 

This legislation was not enacted, although 
the Senate adopted a variation of it at this 
session of Congress. The variation in its 
original form provided simply that a com- 
mittee of Congress could grant immunity. 
I opposed that and filed a minority report 
against it in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I did so on the grounds that a con- 
gressional committee could very well seri- 
ously hamper the executive branch in the 
enforcement of law if it held such author- 
ity—though, perhaps, unwittingly. The At- 
torney General might very well have a per- 
fect case, which would be spoiled by a grant 
of immunity by a reckless committee chair- 
man. 

When this legislation came up on the floor 
of the Senate I offered an amendment re- 


At any rate, an effort should be made to 
compromise the protection given with the 
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the legitimate aims of investigating com. 
mittees of legislative bodies. When legit. 
mately conducted, a legislative investigating 
body is not & prosecutor and it is not 5 
court. It seeks information only as a basis 
for future legislation, or to determine how 
previous legislation is working out in prac. 
tice, or in its legitimate function as g check 
upon the executive authority. 

Unfortunately, not all legislative investi. 
gating bodies act according to this pattern, 
Some are shamefully used by their chairmen 
and by some of their members. In such 
cases, the parent body—whether it be the 
Congress of the United States or a State leg. 
islature—should not be allowed to escape 
responsibility for the behavior of its of. 
spring. 

Two years ago, I began sponsorship of 
legislation which I felt would be some im- 
provement over the present situation where. 
by individual members of legislative bodies 
can shatter reputations at will, either on the 
floor, under the cloak of immunity, or in 
committees, where they enjoy subpena 
powers and immunity. 

I have reintroduced this legislation in the 
present Congress. It is now in the Senate 
Rules Committee, where I have unsuccess- 
fully tried to obtain hearings and some 
action. 

A number of other Members of the Senats 
and of the House have introduced similar 
legislation. Not long ago all of those of us 
in the Senate who have such measures 
pending got together an worked up a bill 
which has not been introduced but which 
we will jointiy sponsor. It includes what 
we believed to be the best features of all 
our individual proposals. We hope that 
since we will all be united on one proposal 
we will therefore be successful. 

I would like to outline the principle fea- 
tures which this new Code of Fair Procedure 
will cover: 

PROVISIONS COVERING COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS 


1. Approval of full committee required for 
appointment of subcommittees with less 
than three members. 

2. Selection of committee staff and person- 
nel subject to approval of the majority of 
committee members. 

3. Written notice must be given 16 hours 
prior to committee meeting, unless waived 
by the majority of committee. 

4. The resoluticn setting forth the subject 
and scope of committee hearings or investi- 
gations must be specific and can only be 
amended by majority vote of full committee. 

5. Submission of any official committee 
report to all members 24 hours prior to its 
consideration by committee is required. 

6. Testimony taken in executive sessions 
cannot be released by members or staff with- 
out prior authorization by majority of a full 
committee. 


PROVISIONS COVERING THE RIGHTS OF WITNESSES 


1. Twenty-four hour prior notification 
must be given a witness called by committee 
outlining the subject matter on which the 
witness is to be in’ le 

2. The right to make an oral statement or 
submit a sworn statement is given to every 
witness, and the statement must be in- 
cluded in the transcript of the hearings. 

3. Release of statements or material ad- 
versely affecting an individual by a member 
of committee staff is prohibited, unless there 
has been prior or simultaneous release of 
rebutal statement. 

4. Persons adversely affected by testimony 
taken in public hearings are given the right 
to: cross examine witnesses in public hear- 
ings, be represented by counsed, and sub- 
pena witnesses and documents on his behalf 
at the discretion of the committee. 

6. Persons adversely affected by the re- 
lease of testimony taken in executive sessions 
are given the same rights to cross examine, 
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etc, as if the testimony had been taken 
in public hearings. 
SUPERVISION AND ENFORCEMENT 


1. The Vice President and four other 
members of the Senate are constituted as a 
group to receive complaints and investigate 
yiolations of these rules. They can advise 
the committee chairman of their findings, 
and present their findings to the Senate with 
such recommendations for remedial] action 
as they deem appropriate. 

It is not necessary for me to outline the 
abuses which these rules seek to correct. I 
think you are familiar with them. 

One very important result of the adoption 
of rules covering both Senate and House 
committees is that by this method a system 
of uniform rules will be established. Hereto- 
fore, each committee has had its own rules, 
and a witness called before the committee 
and his attorney could never be quite sure 
just what rules the game was being played 
— you will see that the rules which we 
propose to govern committees seek only to 
guarantee basic rights. 

They would not hamper committees seek- 
ing to perform legitimate legislative 
functions. 

They might very well hamper those seek- 
ing to aggrandize their chairman, and I 
would certainly hope they would, for it is 
this type of committee which anyone inter- 
ested in the preservation of freedoms, inter- 
ested in liberty and democracy and justice, 
as opposed to slavery and tyranny and dic- 
tatorship, must curb. 

There are other policy decisions which 
Congress should make and carry out that 
would go far in helping avoid some of the 
abuses growing out of congressional in- 
uiries. 

. The first of these is that inquiries should 
be related to subject matter over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction, That is, they should 
be limited to legislative proposals or to check- 
ing over executive departments to ascertain 
if legislative intent is being carried out. 

Several recent inquiries have gone beyond 
any congressional proposal or subject mat- 
ter which Congress should or might deal 
with. I think the suggested inquiry by the 
Velde committee of the clergy fell into this 
class. 





The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
10 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published 
a very interesting and constructive edi- 
torial on the subject of Legislative Pro- 
posals To Amend the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Those proposals, one of which I 
introduced, are now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I hope 
that hearings will shortly be held on all 
these pending proposals. The editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes 
some salient points concerning this legis- 
lation, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoLp-Back TREATMENT 


Congress so far has done nothing about the 
&dministration’s early appeal to revise the 
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McCarran-Walter Act. But now 3 Republi- 
can Senators and 6 GOP Congressmen have 
revived hopes for action by introducing a re- 
vision bill. 

Lately even the administration's attitude 
on this topic has been puzzling because, after 
calling for an immigration review in his first 
state of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower ignored the issue in his second mes- 
sage this year. 

Mr. Eisenhower sought to clear this up 
recently when reporters asked about the new 
bill. He noted his past criticism of injus- 
tices in the immigration law. But he added 
that he had been compelled to give his at- 
tention to the slow and difficult administra- 
tion of another measure entirely—the special 
refugee law. 

This act has certainly not worked out as 
the administration expected. It was signed 
in August in hopes it would admit 200,000 
refugees, but as of February only five refugees 
were reported to have been admitted. 

Meanwhile the regular immigration law 
has also been working badly. In its first 
year of operation immigration did increase 
slightly but deportations increased even 
more. The country lost more immigrants 
than it gained. 

While the United States has to guard 
against excessive immigrants, not even the 
authors of the law would contend it was sup- 
posed to eject more aliens than it brought in. 
This is a cold-back treatment in the world’s 
oppressed. 

Senator Lenmart, New York, Democrat, has 
led a fruitless effort to rewrite the McCarran 
Act. The issue has now been revived by nine 
Republicans, who include Senators SaLTon- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts; Ives, of New York; 
and HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey. 

Both the Lehman and Republican pro- 
posals would permit pooling of unused im- 
migration quotas of any nation. Under the 
McCarran Act this is not permitted. Con- 
sequently only 54 percent of the quota of 
154,657 was filled last year. 

The situation is traceable to the national- 
origins theory behind the law. Quotas for 
different nations are based on the national 
origins of the American people as of 1920. 
Just why 1920 should reflect the ideal Ameri- 
can population is anybody’s guess. But the 
theory keeps out people from southern Eu- 
rope who press to come here, while some 
northern European nations do not even use 
their quotas. 

The Republican bill would measure na- 
tional origins by the 1950 census, which is 
a little more realistic. Senator LEHMAN, 
however, would throw out the whole theory. 
He would replace it with a more rational 
policy based on the need for asylum, for 
bringing families together, for admitting 
skilled workers, and so on. 

The sponsors of these immigration pro- 
posals should get together. With bipartisan 
support, the administration would have an 
opportunity to push its pledge for immigra- 
tion reforms in Congress. The re-ord so far 
shows that the pledge will require some 
pushing. 





Advocacy by Bernard M. Baruch of 
Standby War Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr.KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Baruch Bids United States 
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Enact Standby War Wowers,” which is a 
summary of a very splendid adress de- 
livered by the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch as 1 of a series of 3 lectures 
at the College of the City of New York, 
and was published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 17, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Barvcu Bmws Unrrep States ENACT STANDBY 
War POWERS 

Bernard M. Baruch, in the last of his series 
of three City College lectures based on his 
long experience as an adviser to Presidents, 
reiterated yesterday his call for enactment 
on a standby basis of all the powers that 
would be needed by the Government in the 
case of another war emergency. 

These mobilization powers should not go 
into effect now, Mr. Baruch said, “but should 
be put into law so they can be invoked at 
once.” He also saw the need for more 
weapons “in hand and in reserve,” and less 
reliance on the mere capacity to produce 
them. 

Mr. Baruch brought his lecture series to a 
close before a capacity audience at the 
branch of the City College which bears his 
name—the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


He said that one of today’s most pressing 
questions was the kind of government the 
United States must have “in a world in which 
there is neither war nor peace.” As a result, 
he said, the relations between the President 
and the Congress must be defined for an 
“uneasy twilight which, while not one of 
all-out war, certainly is not a state of peace.” 
In the past, he said, almost unlimited powers 
were given to Presidents in wartime but the 
Constitution insured their “return to legis- 
lative authority when war ended.” Now, 
war and peace, and consequently wartime 
and peacetime powers overlap. 

Before television cameras in a packed lec- 
ture hall at 17 Lexington Avenue, the tall, 
whitehaired, elder statesman appeared both 
as the expert on public affairs and as the 
college’s distinguished alumnus. Buell G. 
Gallagher, president of the City College, had 
introduced him simply as “Bernard M. 
Baruch, C. C. N. Y., 89.” 

“Virtually all our political and economic 
institutions and habits are conditioned to a 
sharp separation between war and peace, as 
between day and night,” Mr. Baruch said. 
But since the separation between war and 
peace is no longer clear, he warned that “if 
ever this country is attacked and destroyed, 
it will be in those ‘too little and too late’ 
months before we will have been able to 
turn our gigantic productive power from 
peace to defense.” 


PLAN TO NARROW GAP 


To narrow the gap to mobilize from peace 
to war, Mr. Baruch outlined seven adjust- 
ments: 

1. To hunt for peace and security through 
agreement, thinking through the terms on 
which “we would be willing to settle as well 
as what we will fight for”; 

2. Maintain sufficient immediate striking 
power to deter aggression; 

3. Put greater stress on weapons in hand 
and in reserve and less on mere capacity to 
produce them; 

4. Evolve, with America’s allies an “overall 
global strategy for the whole Of the peace- 
making” instead of relying on piece-by-piece 
action; 


PEACEMAKING PLAN 


5. Create one overall thinking body in the 
Government to devise this strategy of peace- 
making, doing this and nothing else; 

6. Organize the Nation to see the peace- 
making through instead of indulging in “de- 
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sires for lower taxes or wishful thinking 
about Soviet intentions”; 

7. Enact now all the powers that would be 
needed in case of another war emergency on 
a standby basis. 

Mr. Baruch charged that we have acted 
as if an effective foreign policy could be laid 
down by making a fine speech or by pro- 
claiming lofty aims. He said the acid test 
of any policy is thé question what are we 
willing to give up to see the policy through. 

STRESSES NEED FOR FACTS 


A major thread that ran through the three 
lectures was Mr. Baruch’s stress on the need 
to act on carefully studied facts. In the first 
address on the dominant yearnings of our 
time, he had held that “in the National Se- 
curity Council, the men are so busy with 
executive problems that they don’t have time 
to think about them.” In his second lecture 
on making economic weather, he told stu- 
dents that “young persons starting in busi- 
ness should learn to think, to discipline your- 
ser.°°¢ 

Yesterday he reverted to this theme, point- 
ing out that modern democracy constitutes 
the first government in history which de- 
pends on the mass of its citizens being able 
to think. 

CALLS LAISSEZ FAIRE DEAD 


Mr. Baruch called dead the idea of do- 
nothing or laissez-faire government. The 
real issue today, he said, “is whether all this 
Government intervention can be made just 
and fair.” 

Asked why he had agreed to give the lec- 
tures, Mr. Baruch said that the City College 
70 years ago had given him the opportunity 
to get some kind of education. He did not 
think a veteran coming home from the wars 
could do for the young soldier what only ex- 
perience can do for him; but he hoped that 
talking about some of the difficulties and 
problems he had met and experienced might 
help young people to avert defeat in the 
future. . 





Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, at the 60th 
Anniversary Celebration of the Ukrain- 
ian National Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on last 
Sunday, May 16, I addressed the 60th 


* anniversary celebration of the Ukrainian 


National Association in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on May 16, 1954. The 
subject of my address was Liberation, 

Self-Determination, and Independence: 

Outline of a Policy for Europe and Asia. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may 

be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

LrseraTION, SELF-DETERMINATION, AND INDE- 
PENDENCE: OUTLINE OF 4 PoLicy For EvRoPE 
AND ASIA 
I am glad to express my welcome and to be 

welcomed to this 60th anniversary observ- 

ance of the Ukrainian National Association. 
May I pay tribute to the Ukrainian Na- 

tional Association for the efforts it has long 

been putting forth to stimulate the faith of 

Ukrainians here and abroad in freedom and 
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democracy. I am grateful, too, for their fine 
help and encouragement they have given to 
me in my efforts to secure just, humane, and 
workable immigration and citizenship legis- 
lation. 

It is good for all Americans to be re- 
minded regularly that there are many groups 
of people behind the Iron Curtain, enslaved, 
brutalized, and tyrannized, who yearn for 
the same freedoms which Americans enjoy 
almost unthinkingly. 

It is good to be reminded that almost all 
the people behind the Iron Curtain re- 
member intervals in their history, of greater 
or lesser duration, in which they were free 
and independent. 

Finally, it is good to know that there are 
many American citizens with a special and 
immediate concern for the victims of Soviet 
slavery, who will continue to raise their 
voices in behalf of their fellow men beyond 
the seas who are bound in the chains of 
Communist imperialism, 

Seldom in all history have there been 
hours of greater crisis, of graver doubts and 
more widespread confusion, than the pres- 
ent. In every quarter of the compass, in 
every region of the world, there is tension if 


_not actual conflict. In southeast Asia there 


is open war. 

Vast areas of the world whose populations 
have been regarded in the past as inert 
masses of faceless people throb today with 
public fever and ferment. Once upon a 
time, in those areas, only the warlords, sul- 
tans, sheiks, or rajahs counted and had to 
be reckoned with. Today, ever increasingly, 
the people count. The people of those re- 
gions are stirring. They are moving with 
the irresistible power of massive numbers. 
They are demanding to be heard. They are 
demanding the dignity of recognition and 
the benefits of progress. 

Overlaying this violent upheaval and 
sometimes intermingled with it is the world- 
wide conflict between Communist imperial- 
ism and the forces of freedom. But some 
of the forces of freedom are unfortunately 
identified with colonialism, which remains, 
in most areas, the hated symbol of a hate- 
ful past. 

And so the confused conflict is joined: 
the forces of freedom on the one side and 
the forces of Communist imperialism on 
the other. But freedom’s forces present that 
most vulnerable fiank—colonialism. And on 
almost every front that flank has given way, 
threatening freedom’'s forces with disaster. 

Our problem today—our urgent neces- 
sity—is to mobilize our forces for the coun- 
tercharge against communism—not under 
the banners of colonialism but of freedom. 

This analysis pertains, of course, largely 
to Asia. 

Europe presents a somewhat different pic- 
ture of conflict. We must look hard at that 
picture, lest we overlook its distinctive fea- 
tures. 

The Atlantic world is still the source of 
the greatest power. While we concentrate 
on Asia, we dare not forget that the first 
prize in the world struggle is Europe. We 
can survive a setback in Asia, but let the 
lights of freedom go out in Europe and all 
is lost. 

But let us not think only in terms of 
what we must save. We should also be 
thinking in terms of what we must gain. 
Our banners are inscribed with the word 
“liberty.” Those banners must not only be 
prevented from retreating. They must ad- 
vance. 

It was Marshal Foch who said, “My cen- 
ter gives way; my right wing falls back; 
the situation is excellent. I st.all attack.” 

I do not propose—and they are reckless 
with words who propose—liberation of the 
enslaved peoples of Europe by military force. 
This kind of liberation is the liberation of 
total destruction. To speak of it, or to 
infer it, as certain high officials of our Gov- 
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ernment did during the Presidentia) cam 
paign of 1952 and thereafter, is to show s 
lack of both understanding and responsj. 
bility. 

Military force on a large scale—or total 
war—has become unthinkable. It would be 
mankind's final cataclysm. That is not the 
path of faith, but the path of fear, Only 
men possessed by fear—unreasoning, desper. 
ate, and insane fear—could possibly contem- 
plate a general world war under the present 
circumstances. 

We must, of course, assume that there are 
such men in the Kremlin, and we must be 
prepared for even this total catastrophe, pre. 
pare to control it as best we can, and to face 
it as bravely as we can. 

We must be prepared, too, to retaliate 
to retaliate with overwhelming and destruc. 
tive force, if that unhappily becomes neces. 
sary as a last resort. 

But retaliation must not be regarded as 
&@ policy. We must not regard our ability to 
retaliate with atomic bombs as a substitute 
for a balanced military force. The power of 
retaliation must not be merchandised to the 
American public as the total basis of our 
security. No; the recent effort to sell that 
slogan to the American people was a total 
fraud. The power of retaliation is, indeed, 
a partial guaranty against a general war, and 
a last-resort weapon in case such a war is 
forced upon us. But it is no more than that. 

As I said a moment ago, military force 
itself is not the real answer to the challenge 
that confronts us. If we depend upon it 
exclusively, we are in for a tragic disillusion- 
ment. 

Liberation, in the European sense, cannot 
be accomplished by atom or hydrogen bombs, 
Liberation, in the European sense, must be 
achieved not by general war, but by general 


peace. 

In this age, peace and not war is the truest 
ally of freedom. If we can establish a last- 
ing peace, we will advance the cause of free- 
dom. Tyranny cannot endure in a peaceful 
modern world. The chains of slavery will 
snap and break like chains of straw, once 
they are exposed to the irresistible strains 
of peace. 

The Ukrainian people, I know, have expe- 
rienced through their history many long 
nights of oppression and tyranny. They have 
felt for as many centuries as any other people 
on earth the racking pain of slavery. 

But through the long years there have 
flashed across the Ukrainian sky brilliant 
meteors of freedom which have illumined 
and inspired the hearts of the Ukrainian 
people. The names of Kostomaroy and 
Schevchenko are only two of those on the 
roll of Ukrainian heroes in the cause of 
liberty. 

The brief period of the independent exist- 
ence of the Ukrainian Republic is certainly 
to be recalled as an earnest of what may 
come again in the future. 

Those of us here assembled of Ukrainian 
origin or descent, or of any origin or descent, 
have the deepest sympathy with the people 
of the Ukraine in their present state of sub- 
jJugation. We share their yearning for the 
dignity of freedom and the richness of 
liberty. 

It was a great President of the United 
States, one of the greatest of all time, Wood- 
row Wilson, who defined the concept which 
we call the right of self-determination. 

Every people, Woodrow Wilson said in 1917, 
has that right. That right, of course, is not 
unconditional. It is not the right of any 
people or any nation to do what it pleases, 
regardless of its neighbors and the peace and 
security of the world. 

Nationalism within the framework of in- 
ternational cooperation is a noble concept. 
But nationalism in an isolationist frame- 
work is a dangerous, a fatal concept. Na- 
tionalism for the sake of the dignity of free- 


.dom is an ideal to be recognized. But ram- 


pant nationalism for its own sake can be 4 
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mad dog, threatening the health, the peace, 
security of the world. 
oe year, and even day by day, the 
ows smaller and more interdepend- 
world @; earth is swiftly becoming one large 
ent. nrhood. A conflict in far-off Indo- 
at raging around cities whose very names 
oa unknown to most of us a few roe 
js now of immediate concern to us. 
our defense frontier is no longer at _ 
water's edge, at the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
rot rather at Hanol, and Haiphong, and 
igon. 
eae september 1940, less than 14 years ago, 
Japanese forces entered Indochina and Japan 
seized that rich territory. The American 
ple took only & vague interest in this 
ah although, in fact, it paved the way 
for the attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 2 months later. 

And when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wisely remarked in 1940 that our eastern 
defense frontier was, in fact, on the Rhine 
River, he was violently denounced here at 
home as irresponsible and impractical. 

Today we recognize that what happens 
not only on the Rhine and the Elbe but on 
the Vistula, even on the Don and the Volga, 
in the east, and on the Mekong and the 
Yangtze in the west, is of immediate con- 
cern to the United States. 

Yes, the world is one neighborhood. The 
jet plane has helped make it so. The 
hydrogen bomb has helped drive the lesson 

e. 
"ae in a neighborhood, the neighbors 
must act together to prevent plague, to 
put out a fire, to control gangsters. The 
neighbors must act together so that all may 
enjoy security. One neighbor, however rich 
and powerful, cannot, by himself, enforce 
security for all. One neighbor, without the 
full consent and cooperation of the others, 
cannot presume to be the policeman and the 
fireman of the neighborhood. Nor can he 
dictate regulations or standards of conduct. 

Yet sometimes it has seemed that our 
Government has been laboring under this 
misconception. Sometimes the leaders of 
this administration, in their conduct of our 
world policy, have seemed to wish to play 
this kind of unilaterial, domineering role. 
We cannot succeed that way. We cannot 
win either a cold war or a hot war in that 
manner. We must find a way—a formula— 
acceptable to the majority of our neighbors. 
We must reach firm agreements with them, 
on the basis of our common interests---of 
their interests as well as our own—or we will 
fail, dismally and tragically. 

This is the basic answer to the situation 
in Indochina, as it is to the situation in 
Europe. The united will of all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, united under the 
banners of freedom, can save southeast Asia. 

The united will of all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world can also liberate the 
enslaved peoples of the Ukraine, of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and all the rest. 

But this cannot be achieved by shallow 
slogans. It cannot be achieved by reckless 
talk designed to win not freedom for the 
tnslaved abroad but elections for the party 
in power at home, 

It can be achieved only by solemn resolve 
and dedicated consecration. It can be 
achieved only by long and patient labors in 
the vineyards of free-world unity, by ex- 
panding the horizons of freedom wherever 
aid whenever possible. 

Freedom is like mercury. It can be dis- 
persed. But let it flow together, and build 
up the pressure behind it, and it will shat- 
ter the thickest wall. There is no curtain, 
Whether of iron or steel, which can perma- 
hently prevent the infiltration of freedom, 
Whose penetrating qualities are far greater 
than those of any other doctrine ever known. 

But, of course, the advocates of freedom 
must demonstrate @ sincere faith in the 
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exercise of freedom. They must practice 
what they preach. Those who trample upon 
the banners of freedom in their own land 
cannot carry those banners abroad. 

The fact is that the outside world has been 
but poorly impressed in recent months with 
our sincerity as a leader of the forces of 
freedom. 

We cannot gain support for the struggle 
against Communist imperialism if we give 
comfort or support to colonial imperialism. 

We cannot ask the colored peoples of Asia 
to support our leadership in world affairs, if 
we, in our immigration and other laws, 
openly discriminate against colored peoples 
from Asia. 

We cannot ask the world to recognize us 
as the champion of freedom if we, in our 
country, show an abject fear of freedom, and 
permit congressional demagogues to ride 
rough-shod over all individual rights and 
decencies. 

We cannot ask our allies to refrain from 
compromise with the enemies of freedom 
abroad if our own administration makes 
shameful compromises with the enemies of 
freedom here at home. 

We must take a bold stand—our Govern- 
ment must take a bold and forthright 
stand—in favor of freedom and the rights 
and dignity of freedom—for every American, 
and for all men everywhere—not only for 
those under Communist domination, but 
also for those under colonial domination— 
not only for those oppressed by our “nemies, 
but also for those denied their freedom by 
our friends. 

We must stand for self-determination for 
all peoples—self-determination within the 
framework of a free and cooperative com- 
munity of nations, ” 

The enslaved peoples of Europe must be 
liberated not by destruction, but by con- 
struction—by the construction of a free 
world order which will rend and destroy the 
Iron Curtain by the sheer power of the force 
of freedom. 

As Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas said only a few days ago: “We must 
resume our historic revolutionary role. We 
have been preoccupied with military bases. 
We must begin to seek bases in the hearts of 
men of all races.” 

This is our historic mission. This we can 
do. To this task we must bend all our 
energies. Our military power is limited by 
our physical capacities. But our ideological 
power is unlimited. It has no horizon save 
the horizons of the human spirit, itself. 

Animated by these purposes, and dedicated 
to these ends, we will, under God, surely 
prevail. 





The Judaists and Mr. Byroade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to clarify the atmosphere and eliminate 
some of the confusion which some people 
try to inject with respect to the rela- 
tionship of the American Jews to the 
State of Israel I direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 10, 1954, issue 
of Congress Weekly, official publication 
of the American Jewish Congress: 

Tue JUDAISTS AND Mr. Brroape 

It is a bit shocking, but not wholly sur- 

prising, that the recent conference of the 
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Judaist sect, known as the American Council 
for Judaism, should have been the occasion 
for making publicly known the affinity that 
exists between Israel's Arab enemies and 
their Judaist counterparts. Thus it was not 
inconsistent for the conference to publicize 
the greetings it solicited and received from 
the diplomatic representatives of Egypt and 
Lebanon, who bestowed their blessings upon 
the Judaists for the high aims of their anti- 
Israel activities. The Jewish community 
will be further reassured to know that the 
Arab dignitaries also gave their endorsement 
to the brand of Judaism espoused by the 
council. 

But what is both shocking as well as sur- 
prising is that an official spokesman of the 
American Government should have chosen 
the platform of the Judaists to make a pro- 
nouncement of American policy on Israel and 
the Middle East. By his appearance at the 
conference, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Henry A. Byroade, gave color to the boast of 
the council’s president, Lessing Rosenwald, 
that the policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with regard to the Middle East puts 
the council's principles into practice. Surely 
this is not what Mr. Byroade intended, but 
the impression will be given nonetheless that 
by choosing to speak from the anti-Israel 
and anti-Zionist platform of the council he 
Sdentified himself at least partly with its 
views. 

And some of the things Mr. Byroade said 
on this occasion, as in his Dayton speech on 
April 9, come close to parallelling the Arab 
thesis. Thus he dilated on the Arab charge 
of Israel’s alleged expansionist ambitions: 
“The Arabs,” he said, “know the capacity of 
the territory of Israel is limited; they see 
only one result—future attempt at terri- 
torial expansion.” He therefore advises Is- 
rael to correct its stand calling for greatly 
expanded immigration of Jews ftom other 
countries. Such a move, Mr. Byroade pre- 
sumably believes, would allay the Arabs’ fear 
of Israel’s expansionism and make them 
more amenable to recognizing the fact of 
Israel's present existence. 

Clearly, however, the idea of an arbitrary 
limitation upon Jewish immigration cannot 
possibly be*accepted by Israel. The Jewish 
State came into being largely as a result of a 
successful struggle against the attempt to 
impose such a limitation from the outside, 
Israel's policy of keeping its doors open to 
any Jew needing or desiring a home is basic 
to its existence and it gave legal recognition 
to this cardinal principle in the very first of 
the constitutional laws enacted by its parlia- 
ment. Even if there is presently no real 
prospect of mass immigration from the areas 
where large Jewish populations now live, 
Israel cannot abandon its open-door policy 
without betraying the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the state was founded. 
Mr. Byroade’s seeming acceptance of the 
Arab claim that potential Jewish immigra- 
tion to Israel is indicative of Israel’s ag- 
gressive intentions and its expansionism 
can only serve to strengthen the Arabs in 
their intransigent opposition to peace. 

Mr. Byroade apparently sought to enlarge 
upon the advice he gave in his earlier speech 
at Dayton, on the relations between world 
Jewry and Israel, by telling the Council that 
“there is no divergence between our Govern- 
ment and American citizens of the Jewish 


- faith who are interested in the development 


and welfare of the Jews in Israel.” We never 
had any doubt that our Government which 
has contributed so much to the economic de- 
velopment of Israel, regards with favor simi- 
lar efforts on the part of its Jewish citizens. 
But Mr. Byroade, in his Dayton speech, had 
undertaken to particularize upon the mutual 
interest of Israel and world Jewry by sug- 
gesting that Israel cease to regard itself “as 
a headquarters—or nucleus so to speak—of 
‘worldwide groupings of peoples of a partic- 
ular religious faith who must have special 
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rights within and obligations to the Israeli 
State.” 

Mr. Byroade had gone far afield when he 
undertook to advise Jewish communities on 
their relations to Israel. As Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann said in a recent address at the 
dinner of the American Jewish Congress on 
behalf of the United Jewish Appeal: “This 
intra-mural Jewish issue is certainly not a 
legitimate concern of American foreign 
policy, within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of State.” In this regard, Dr. 
Goldmann said, Mr. Byroade has apparently 
accepted the theories and concepts of the 
American Council of Judaism. 

Dr. Goldmann said further: 

“The relationship between the Jewish peo- 
ple and the State of Israel is rooted in the 
most basic concepts of Jewish history, Jew- 
ish religion and metaphysics. These are 
not problems for diplomats and must not 
become enmeshed in tactical considerations 
of foreign policy. To assume that the Jew- 
ish people can or would sever its unique, 
historic ties with; and its deep responsibil- 
ity for, the future and destiny of Israel is 
to misunderstand, not only the meaning of 
Zionism, but the raison d'etre of Israel and 
the profoundest lessons of Jewish history. 

“The State of Israel was not created for 
the sole purpose of providing political sov- 
ereignty for 144 or 2 million Jews. Israel 
was created to put an end to the global 
homelessness of the Jewish people, to secure 
the survival of this most threatened of all 
peoples, whose very continuity in history 
was undermined by the destruction of the 
great strongholds of Jewish life and civiliza- 
tion in Europe. If Israel cannot be the 
moral center of the Jewish people, a source 
of spiritual inspiration for Jewish commu- 
nities the world over, then this tremendous 
historic effort to establish the State of Israel 
is wholly without purpose. To order away 
this relationship is to insist that Israel 
must be a small satellite of the Arab world 
and .to.deny the Jewish communities the 
greatest source of their spiritual revival.” 

We believe Dr. Goldmann has pointed up 
the essence of the relationship between 
world Jewry and Israel. We are certain that 
the moral and spiritual relationship be- 
tween them will survive both Mr. Byroade’s 
attempt to define it out of existence and the 
Judaists’ efforts to destroy it. 





The Communist Challenge Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from Villanova 
Alumnus, published in the interest of 
Villanova Alumni Association by Villan- 
ova University. 

Rev. Charles J. McFadden, OSA, 
Ph. D., is the author of the book, the 
Philosophy of Communism, about which 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Ph. D., said: 

From now on there will be no excuse for 
anyone, not even Communists, for not know- 
ing communism, as there will be no excuse 
for a reasonable being for being a Commu- 
nist. For Dr. McFadden has made it syn- 
onymous with the antirational. 

In no single work is there marshaled such 
an array of devastating arguments against 
the commuznistic position as in this book. 
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One cannot understand the system of com- 
munism without understanding its basic 
philosophy, such as is outlined in this book, 
which is without a doubt the best treatment 
of the philosophy of communism in any 
language. 

No one has adequately touched on the 
philosophy of communism with an equal 
thoroughness until this work appeared. 


Father McFadden is a professor of 
philosophy at Villanova University. 
The article follows: 
THe COMMUNIST CHALLENGE TODAY 
(Rev. Charles J. McFadden, OSA, Ph. D.) 


The purpose of this article is to present an 
analysis of some of the problems which con- 
front us in meeting the present challenge of 
communism. I have said “some of the prob- 
lems” because in this article we shall treat 
only three of the many which currently beset 
us. Some of these many difficulties pertain 
to the handling of the Communist threat on 
the international level; others are specifically 
related to the national scene alone. Some of 
the probiems are theoretical in character and 
have their roots in the psychology and philos- 
ophy of the American mind; others are 
practical in nature and necessitate a prudent 
judgment as to the best way to handle a 
difficult situation. At a later date we may 
have the pleasure and opportunity to analyze 
more of these diificulties. At this time, 
however, we shall limit our remarks to a 
consideration of the fifth amendment to our 
Constitution, the loyalty oath, and the pro- 
posed outlawing of the Communist Party in 
the United States. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Those who are most familiar with com- 
munism know well that one of its favorite 
techniques is to use democracy to destroy 
democracy. Actually, communism looks 
upon any form of democracy as a weak and 
inept form of government—and, with a mix- 
ture of ridicule and delight, proves the point 
to its followers by carrying on its subversive 
program under the protection of our Con- 
stitution. 

The manner in which the fifth amendment 
to our Constitution is being flaunted by the 
Communists is a typical example of this pro- 
cedure. Thus, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
who was for years head of a Soviet espionage 
ring in this country, refused 250 times at 
1 hearing to answer questions directed to 
him. Another Soviet agent of the same espi- 
onage group, Irving Kaplan, invoked the 
privilege of the fifth amendment 244 times 
at 1 hearing before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

In the face of this situation, 1t becomes 
necessary for us to review the nature and 
purpose of this amendment. According to 
constitutional lawyers, the only portion of 
the amendment which has any bearing on 
the conduct of witnesses reads as follows: 
“No person shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself.” 
This provision is unlike the rights of free 
speech and habeas corpus which are guaran- 
teed by the first 10 amendments to our Con- 
stitution. This immunity from testifying 
against oneself is not one of the ancient 
civil rights of man; it is not to be found in 
the basic charters of Anglo-Saxon legal tra- 
dition; nor does it constitute any portion of 
the Magna Carta or the English Bill of 
Rights. Rather, this privilege became a part 
of our legal tradition when our sense of jus- 
tice rebelled at some of the crudity and ruth- 
lessness of earlier days. In past ages, as we 
will recall from our history, it was not. un- 
common to subject a man to extreme physi- 
cal torture, extract a confession from him (as 
is the practice in Communist countries to- 
day), and then convict him on the sole basis 
of his supposed confession of guilt. In re- 
cent years, however, the interpretation of 
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this privilege has been broadeneq 
courts so that it now applies also to ‘tes 
mony before the various legislative anq _ 
vestigating committees, even though these 
are not courts and have no powers 
conviction, a 
: It has thus become a principle of our 
egal procedure that we may not insist y 

a man (whether before a court with seme 
of conviction or before a governmenta] oat 
mittee with no powers of conviction) Offer. 
ing any testimony which might teng = = 
criminate himself. Moreover, when tests. 
mony is freely given by a man against him. 
self before a governmental committee lack. 
ing powers of conviction, such testimony 
may not be used as evidence against him 
in a later criminal proceeding. 

The foundation in justice for this amend. 
ment and the nobility of the ideals inyoiyey 
are certainly evident. But the abuses to 
which the Communists have subjecteg this 
amendment are equally clear. 

First, the only legally accepted ground for 
a witness’s refusal to answer is that his reply 
would tend to incriminate himself. No other 
grounds for its use are recognized by our 
law. Hence, recourse to the fifth ameng. 
ment is implicitly an acknowledgment of 
guilt. And—while it is clear that we may 
not use this implied admission of guilt fo 
criminally prosecuting the man—it should 
be equally clear that it would necessitate the 
removal of the man from any position in. 
volving the common welfare of our Nation, 

This implication of guilt was aptly ana. 
lyzed by the Supreme Court of Massachu. 
setts when it remarked: 

“Instant impulse, spontaneous anxiety 
and deep yearning to repel charges im- 
pugning his honor would be expected from 
an innocent man. Refusal to testify in his 
own behalf under such circumstances js 
conduct in the nature of an admission. It 
is evidence against him. This principle of 
law has long been established. Culpability 
alone seals lips.”’ 

Similarly, in 1952, when a number of 
United Nations employees invoked the fifth 
amendment before the Internal Security 
Committee, a panel of renowned interna- 
tional legal experts insisted that refusal to 
testify was justification for dismissal. In 
their words: “The exercise of this privilege 
creates so strong a suspicion of guilt that 
the fact of its exercise must be withheld 
from the jury in a criminal trial.” In other 
words, if a man invokes the fifth amend- 
ment before a committee which has no pow- 
ers of prosecution, the fact that he has done 
so must be withheld from a jury in any later 
criminal prosecution. The reason is evi- 
dent: his implicit admission of guilt |s s 
obvious that the latter jury could not pos 
sibly formulate its verdict in an impartial 
manner. We shall also mention this matter 
in our consideration of the loyalty oath, 
Hence, suffice to say here, that recourse to 
the fifth amendment should automatically 
result in a man’s dismissal from any position 
in the Government, defense industry, edu- 
cation, or labor organization which is vitally 
associated with the common good of our peo 
ple. If a man freely chooses not to refute 
the evidence which labels him a traitor # 
his Nation, the choice is his own. But if he 
does refuse, there is certainly no reason Ul- 
der the sun why he should be allowed to con- 
tinue in his key position. In fact, sinc 
proper authority has a strict moral obli- 
gation to safeguard the common good, it 
would be bound in conscience to remove the 
man from his post. 

Second, the fifth amendment does not con- 
fer upon a witness the right to refuse # 
testify against other persons. The priviles? 
revolves only around evidence which would 
be self-incriminatory. Hence, there is 00 
legal title whatever to withhold evidence in- 
criminating other persons nor evidence relir 
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' activities which fall within the 
a o me of the committee or court in 
rie. It is the definite duty of the 
es to aid proper authority, when called 
a to uphold law and order, protect his 
Xation, and eradicate crime from society. 
To contend that the ordinary citizen could 
refuse to testify against criminals when 

‘led upon to do so by the State would re- 


= in the complete collapse of law en- 


rcement. 
> might conclude these reflections by 


emarking that if a Supreme Court decision 
on the interpretation and scope of this 
amendment is required to protect our Nation, 
let it be made quickly. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor the fifth amendment needs to 
be changed. But—if perchance the precise 
wording of the latter needs to be altered 
to safeguard our Nation—the step should 
be taken without delay. A short time ago, 
as I stood in the Jefferson Memorial in our 
Nation's Capital, I reflected that Thomas 
Jefferson would have been the first to sug- 
gest the need of such a procedure. Carved 
into the stone walls of the monument I read 
these words of his: 

“T am not an advocate for frequent changes 
in laws and Constitutions. But laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed, more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
covered and manners and opinions change, 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also to keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy as civilized society to remain ever un- 
der the regimen of their barbarous ances- 
tors.” 


r 


THE LOYALTY OATH 


During the past few years there has been 
an effort made to eliminate persons who are 
dangerous security risks to our Nation 
through the medium of the so-called loyalty 
oath. Persons employed in various Govern- 
mental agencies, defense plants, and educa- 
tional systems have been compelled to take 
such an oath in order to retain their posi- 
tions. The precise nature of the oath is not 
identical in all instances; all forms require 
the person to testify that he is not currently 
& member of the Communist Party; some 
forms also require testimony to the effect 
that the person never was a member of the 
Communist Party. 

While there is surely some aid derived 
from the loyalty oath procedure, we should 
appreciate its limited value in combating 
communism. We must be realistic enough 
to understand that, in the case of the Com- 
munist, we are dealing with a confirmed 
atheist. Factually, therefore, we must evalu- 
ate the loyalty oath from both a moral and 
& practical viewpoint. 

From the moral point of view, the loyalty 
oath means absolutely nothing to the Com- 
munist. It is, in his mind, a naive capital- 
istic farce. Imagine, says the Communist to 
himself, how childish democracies are when 
they believe that we would tell them that we 
intend to betray the Nation in our specific 
positions in government or industry. 

The American mind has never quite 
grasped the Communist norm of morality: 
whatever fosters the progress of communism 
is good; whatever delays or impedes com- 
munism is bad. If the truth will serve the 
purposes of communism today, it is good to 
tell the truth; if lying will serve the ends of 
communism tomorrow, it will be good and 
compulsory to lie. How naive we are to sit 
down and to formulate a treaty or agreement 
at Yalta, Potsdam, or Korea—under the im- 
Pression that the Communist intends to Keep 
his word. He has already warned us in his 
basic philosophy that he will lie and deceive 
Us at the conference table if it will hasten the 
Communist overthrow of our Government. 
He has already warned us in his basic 
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philosophy that he will live up to whatever 
agreements are made only so long as they 
serve his subversive program. For these 
same reasons, a loyalty oath from a Com- 
munist has no moral value whatsoever—it 
isn’t worth the time it takes him to sign it, 

Recent investigations have made it very 
clear that mnumberless dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists have taken loyalty oaths. When 
the oath merely requires them to state that 
they are not currently members of the Com- 
munist Party, they simply resign from the 
party the day before they are scheduled to 
take the oath. Their resignation is, of course, 
in name only—but it serves their purposes. 
When later questioned in court or before an 
investigating committee, they are able to 
say that they were not a member of the Com- 
munist Party when they took the oath. Thus, 
by their fake resignation, they safeguard 
themselves from any charge of perjury which 
could otherwise be made against them. 
Characteristically, we might add, these peo- 
ple immediately have recourse to the fifth 
amendment when asked if, previous to the 
time at which they took the loyalty oath, 
they were ever members of th& Communist 
Party. 

From a practical point of view, the loy- 
alty oath possesses certain limited advan- 
tages. It makes it possible to imprison the 
Communist for perjury whenever we are able 
to prove that he was actually a member of 
the party at the time the oath was taken. 
In those forms of the oath which require 
testimony that the person was never a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, the possibilities 
for conviction on perjury are, of course, still 
more extensive. 

It has sometimes been remarked that there 
should be some provision in our procedures 
which would allow for reform in a man’s life. 
Often through ignorance, sometimes through 
malice, men were members of the Commu- 
nist Party, subversive groups, and front or- 
ganizations in their earlier years. This sit- 
uation was especially prevalent in the 1930's. 
In their more mature life they have seen 
their error. Should we now hold the mis- 
take of 20 years ago against a man and de- 
prive him of a good position today because 
of his earlier lapse? The question is a good 
one and merits an answer. 

It is certainly praiseworthy for a man to 
abandon the errors of his earlier years. Sure- 
ly we would not hold his remote mistakes 
against him. But, in general, we should defi- 
nitely never allow him to hold a position 
vital to our national security. Let him do 
his reforming in some sphere of our vast 
society which does not directly involve the 
common good. We would not think it wise 
for a reformed alcoholic to become a bar- 
tender, nor for a reformed dope addict to 
run a pharmacy. These analogies may not 
be perfect—analogies never are. Our point, 
however, is simply this: no matter how hap- 
py we may be over the man’s reform or how 
confident we are that it has truly taken 
place, we see no reason for placing him in a 
position involving national security. We 
must remember that men do have relapses; 
former associations often hold strong pow- 
ers over them; blackmail about an indi- 
vidual’s past is a weapon Communists use 
to force one who_has abandoned their ranks 
to secure information for them; and a dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist will fake reform just 
to get into a vital key position. 

In the extremely exceptional instance 
wherein the reformed Communist is capable 
of making a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion to our national security I would seri- 
ously consider using his talents. If a search- 
ing investigation proves the long-standing 
character of his reform, let him make his 
contribution under a constant surveillance 
of his activities and associations. 

These reflections on the loyalty oath may 
be summarized in a few sentences. From a 
moral point of view, the oath has no value 
coming from a Communist—never be so 
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Naive as to believe that the Communist will 
tell the truth. From the practical point of 
view, the value of the procedure is restricted 
to whatever value it may have as a medium 
for imprisoning Communists on a perjury 
charge—after we have succeeded in proving 
that they have lied under oath. 


OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Another of the issues currently attracting 
much attention is the proposal to make 
membership in the Communist Party a crim- 
inal offense. In fact, 11 bills to outlaw the 
United States Communist Party have been 
introduced at this session of Congress, and 
a House Judiciary Subcommittee is now con- 
sidering them. (On April 15, 1954, the State 
of Texas passed a law attaching 20 years im- 
prisonment and $20,000 fine to membership 
in the Communist Party.) 

It should appear evident that the adoption 
of such a law would do an injustice to no 
one. We know that the Communist plans 
and participates in efforts to bring about 
the violent overthrow of our Government. 
In its place he is determined to substitute 
an atheistic and tyrannical dictatorship 
which would deprive our people of their 
basic natural rights, Surely such activities 
constitute a grave crime against our citi- 
zens, against our Government, and against 
the common good. 

In spite of these facts, however, I would 
seriously question the prudence of making 
membership in the Communist Party a crim- 
inal offense. Two reasons underlie my atti- 
tude on this matter. 

The first of these\reasons {is a practical one, 
which questions the effectiveness of such a 
law. The second is a psychological one, 
which makes me believe that such a law may 
actually tend to strengthen communism. 

(Parenthetically, I cannot help refiecting 
that the most damaging Communist per- 
sonalities and activities have always been 
underground. And we have always had to 
depend principally on the excellent work of 
the FBI to ferret out these subversive tndi- 
viduals. Be that as it may, however, I would 
place a very high value on any recommenda- 
tion which the FBI and the Department of 
Justice would make along these lines. Their 
practical experience in combatting this men- 
ace is unsurpassed and their counsel should 
be followed.) 

The last time that J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, ex- 
pressed an opinion on this proposal, he ad- 
vised against it, stating that it would make 
the Communists harder to identify and to 
supervise. Similarly, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell made it clear in talks on April 
9 and 12, 1954, that the Department of 
Justice does not desire a law outlawing the 
Communist Party. He noted that such a 
step would force the Communist Party under- 
ground and would “increase the already 
difficult investigatory job of the FBI.” In 
addition, he noted that there are constitu- 
tional doubts about the legality of such legis- 
lation, that it would take several years be- 
fore the courts could complete rulings on 
the constitutional aspects of such a law, and 
that it would be a tremendous task to prose- 
cute the Nation’s estimated 25,000 members. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General 
emphasized that a definite five-point pro- 
gram was required at this time. These five 
recommendations are so worthwhile that 
they merit mention at this time: 

“1. A law should be enacted which would 
allow an employer to dismisss from a de- 
fense plant during a national emergency, 
any person whose record shows that he is 
likely to engage in sabotage or espionage. 

“2. A law should be enacted to eliminate 
Communist control of any industrial organi- 
zation or labor union in vital sections of the 
country’s economy. Already proposed legis- 
lation would prohibit any employee from 
paying dues or contributing goods or serv- 
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ices to an organization found to be domi- 
nated by Communist leaders. 

“3. A law should be enacted which would 
allow (but not compel) the Government to 
grant immunity from prosecution to persons 
who otherwise would plead the protection of 
the fifth amendment. 

“4. A law should be enacted authorizing 
wiretapping evidence in cases involving trea- 
son, sabotage, or espionage. 

“5. Other laws should be enacted which 
would impose the death penalty for peace- 
time espionage, deprivation of citizenship for 
any person found guilty of advocating the 
violent overthrow of our Government, and 
the extension of the statute of limitations in 
espionage cases.” 

If these proposals were enacted into law, 
the FBI and the other investigating agencies 
of the Government would have new and con- 
stitutional weapons to destroy by legal, or- 
derly processes, the Communist Party in the 
United States. Such legal weapons would 
enable the Government to imprison everyone 
who held a key position in the Communist 
Party program and this would constitute a 
heavy blow at the top organization and op- 
eration of the party in the United States. 
In fact, even under our inadequate existing 
laws, 105 of the principal leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in this country have been in- 
dicted and of these, 67 have been convicted 
of conspiring to overthow this Government 
by force and violence. In 1953 and so far in 
1954, 36 active Communist leaders have been 
convicted and sent to jail. And, at the mo- 
ment (May 1954) trials are underway in- 
volving 5 Communist leaders in St. Louis, 9 
in Philadelphia, and 11 in Cleveland. 

Still another ‘important legal weapon will 
be provided if the courts sustain the findings 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
that the Communist Party in this country 
is under the control of a foreign power and 
pledged to the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. This case will be 
argued on appeal by the Justice Department 
during this month (May 1954). If this ver- 
dict is upheld it will make possible the en- 
forcement for the first time of an important 
provision of the Internal Security Act which 
réquires all organizations fronting for sub- 
versive groups, as well as the Communist 
Party itself, to register with the Justice 
Department and to disclose officers, member- 
ship, activities, and finances. 

These indirect methods of smothering the 
Communist conspiracy appeal much more 
strongly to me than the direct measure of 
making membership in the party a criminal 
offense. 

Finally, a psychological reason makes me 
regard it imprudent to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party—and this is the reason upon 
which I place the greater emphasis. Ideas 
cannot be destroyed by force. In fact, when- 
ever coercive measures are adopted to crush 
an ideology, such measures seem only to 
serve the opposite purpose of intensifying a 
person’s determination to hold the idea. 
More parents than we could ever calculate 
have driven their son or daughter into mar- 
riage with a particular person by their stern 
orders to give up all relationship with the 
questionable party. The periodic violence 
and cruelty of the English has surely served 
to enkindle the antagonism felt for them 
by the Irish. And—while we acknowledge 
the vital role of the gift of faith and the 
strengthening influence of divine grace— 
we cannot help feeling that the persecutions 
of the early Roman emperors served oniy to 
strengthen Christianity. Under the impact 
of coercion, the weak members of a move- 
ment will give up their ideas and drop by 
the wayside. But the ardent followers will 
be doubly determined to carry on and will 
steel themselves to any sacrifices to keep 
alive their cause. 

For these latter reasons, I fear that direct 
legal efforts to outlaw communism might 
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serve only the purpose of making the dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist more determined 
than ever. Ideas must be met with ideas, 
and error in the final analysis will succumb 
only to truth. These psychological truths 
should be seriously considered before we 
adopt any legal measures to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in our country. 





Scope of Congressional Investigatory 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous fonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times en- 
titled “Scope of Congress Examined— 
Regulatory, Investigatory Rights of Leg- 
islative Branch Upheld,” written by 
Watson Washburn and published in the 
New York Times of May 14, 1954. 

Mr. Watson Washburn is a graduate 
of Harvard University; a member of the 
New York State Bar Association and of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; a member of the firm of 
Perkins, Malone, & Washburn since 1920; 
formerly a captain in the field artillery 
of the United States Army; and a mem- 
ber of the United States Davis Cup Team 
of 1920-21. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Score or ConcrREss EXAMINED—REGULATORY, 
INVESTIGATORY RIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE 
BraNcH UPHELD 

To the Eprror or THE New YorkK TIMEs: 

Se many comments have recently been 
published by pseudo-historians to the effect 
that Senator McCarTuy’s investigation of the 
Army was in some way a violation of the 
letter or the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States that the following his- 
torical data may be of interest. 

In the first place, the Constitution of the 
United States (drafted under the supervision 
of George Washington) specifically provides 
as follows (art. 1, sec. 8): 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces.” 

Early in the Civil War Congress appointed 
a joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, which is thus described by Nicolay and 
Hay in their official biography of Abraham 
Lincoln: 

“This committee, known as the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, was for 4 years 


it, and questioned them like refractory 

schoolboys. It claimed to speak -for the 

loyal people of the United States, and this 

claim generally met with the sympathy and 
the 
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ing eulogy; and on the whole it must be 
said to have merited more praise than 
blame.” 

Nicolay and Hay were not Particular] 
sympathetic with the persdnnel of the an 
mittee; hence their qualified commendg. 
tion is the more impressive. 

Neither of our greatest Presidents, who 
went through the most terrible war crises 
in our history, protested against the right 
of Congress respectively to make rules for 
the Armed Forces and to question even com. 
manding generals of the Army in the midst 
of a great civil war. But it was left for 
President Truman in 1948 to issue the 
blanket directive which purported with one 
stroke of the pen to close the congressional 
investigators all information whatever re. 
garding the loyalty of Government em. 
ployees. 

This unparalleled defiance of the legis. 
lative branch of our Government was the 
more daring because in the preceding 15 
years disloyalty in the executive branch had 
flourished to such an extent that great de. 
partments, such as State, Treasury, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and the National Labor 
Relations Board, had been not only heavily 
infiltrated but in some cases, incredible as 
it may seem, effectively controlled by Com. 
munist conspirators, 

President Eisenhower must utilimately de. 
termine whether he will follow the course of 
conduct toward Congress of Lincoln or of 
Truman in this grave crisis. 

Watson Wasuevrn, 

New York, May 11, 1954. 





The Crisis in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Crisis in Indochina 
Must Not Distract Attention From the 
One in the Americas,” appearing in the 
Americas Daily of May 16, 1954. 

I think this is a timely editorial, 
particularly in view of the fact that in 
today’s press there appeared a story that 
a British-owned ship, presumably loaded 
with arms gathered from behind the Iron 
Curtain, unloaded its cargo in Guate- 
mala yesterday. The arms apparently 
are to be used in the revolution smolder- 
ing in Guatemala, and now beginning to 
flare up in Honduras. The editorial 
points up the fact that we have been giv- 
ing much attention to Europe and Asia, 
which is proper in every way, but we 
should not forget to give attention to the 
Latin American countries which at the 
moment look as if they are beginning to 
get away from us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Tue Crisis mn Inpocumva Must Not Distrct 
ATTENTION FroM THE ONE IN THE 
AMERICAS 
Anxiety and admiration have marked the 

progress of a struggle carried on by French 

Union forces at Dien Bien Phu, with the 

world in awesome of the outcome. 


Western statesmen have been witness to the 
catastrophe involved in the fall of the In 
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dochinese bastion and they are justifiably 
reduced to consternation and alarm over the 
new triumph of communism in the southeast 
sector. 

or he same time, the policymakers of the 
United States must not make the fatal mis- 
take of concentrating all their efforts on 
Indochina while here in the America many- 
sided issues are demanding their proper 
share of attention. Here problems are aris- 
ing daily and need adequate study without 
delay. The habit in Washington, however, 
js that of procrastination, shown in one way 
or another. Whenever it is felt that these 
jnter-American problems have reached the 
point where they can no longer be put off, 
the usual procedure is to treat them all in 
a vague sort of manner, without due respect 
for their respective degree of gravity. 

In a recent press conference Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles alluded to certain 
international aspects of a strike which has 
paralyzed operations of United Fruit Co. 
banana plantations in Honduras. Later on 
the Honduran Foreign Minister himself 
corroborated what Dulles had said. Both 
of them implicated the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment in their statements. 

The fact that the two men went out of 
their way to refer to the strike in such a par- 
ticular fashion shows that something was in 
the wind, yet since those statements were 
originally made nothing more has been heard 
of the matter, this despite the well-known 
infiltration achieved by the Communists in 
Guatemalan labor organizations. 

Neither Secretary Dulles, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Honduras, nor any other statesman 
in the Americas has let out a peep since 
those original disclosures—disclosures which 
are definitely meaningful. All one hears in 
Washington is talk of the Asian situation. 
The result of this is that overconcentration 
on that world area has led to neglect of seri- 
ous affairs right here in this hemisphere. 
We repeat here what we have given as a title 
to this editorial: The crisis in Indochina 
must not distract attention from the one in 
the Americas. 


TVA Chairman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a timely edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of May 17, 1954, en- 
titled “TVA Chairman.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TVA CHAIRMAN 


Gordon Clapp’s term as Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority comes to an end 
on Wednesday. The position calls for a man 
free from political partisanship, gifted in the 
administration of large affairs, experienced 
in resource development, devoted to public 
service and capable of bringing into har- 
monious accord and balance the varied needs, 
interests and demands of a vast region of the 
United States. The position calls, in short, 
for a man like Gordon Clapp, who has demon- 
strated in 20 years of association with TVA 
that he possesses the requisite attributes in 
abundance. 

Such men are extremely difficult to find— 
&s indicated by the fact that the President, 
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even at this late date, has not yet announced 
the choice of a successor. Would it not, be 
well, then, to choose Mr. Clapp to succeed 
himself? The choice would fortify the TVA’s 
freedom from politics. Because it would be 
based patently on merit, it would redound 
to the credit of the administration. And it 
would assure the TVA continued leadership 
of the highest caliber. 


Steel and Industry in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a very timely article writ- 
ten by Mr. Garrison Siskin, who is one 
of Tennessee's finest citizens and presi- 
dent of the Siskin Steel & Supply Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Siskin traces 
the development and expansion of the 
steel industry in the South and gives a 
very graphic illustration of its present 
magnitude. This is a vivid example of 
the South’s industrial development and 
how important a part the South plays in 
steel consumption. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Yale Scientific Magazine of May 
1954] 


STeEL AND INDUSTRY IN THE SovurH 


(By Garrison Siskin, president, Siskin Steel 
& Supply Co.) 


STEEL CONSUMPTION IN THE SOUTH HAS SKY- 
ROCKETED TO UNTOLD LEVELS—AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY HAS MOVED SOUTHWARD EN MASSE— 
WHAT FACTORS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THIS 
INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION? 


Possibly nothing has been a matter of such 
great concern in this country during the past 
two decades as the rapid strides of south- 
ern industrial development, and how it has 
come to play a leading role in the Nation’s 
consumption of steel, with southern indus- 
try alone destined to consume during 1954 
an amazing proportion of the approximately 
125 million ingot tons of steel that will be 
available to their industry. 

From the days of Daniel Boone and other 
pioneers, when early settlers built covered 
flatboats and other crude conveyances and 
moved their families, livestock, and house- 
hold goods along the various rivers and over- 
land trails to this southern area, a great 
people based on the strong, sturdy stock of 
pioneers was in the making—a people who 
would, in time, become the foundation of 
true American democracy, destined to pro- 
duce great men of vision and action: United 
States Presidents, Army generals, Navy ad- 
mirals, and great statesmen to cope with 
international affairs. From this southern 
people have come many leaders: as Presi- 
dents of our country, Andrew Jackson, hero 
of New Orleans, and Andrew Johnson; and 
statesmen such as Henry Clay and Cordell 
Hull, without peer among the world’s great- 
est. 
From these early days, through the Civil 
War and wars following, the South, espe- 
cially the region of approximately 400 square 
miles bordering on the “Great Lakes of the 
South,” has come to the fore. Since 1929 
over 1,600 manufacturing and chemical 
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plants, most of them vitally connected with 
the production of steel and steel products, 
have been erected in this region. Let us 
glance at some of. the results of the past 
two decades. 

At Calvert City, Ky., the Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Co., Air Reduction Co., B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., and Pennsalt Co. combine 
to represent an investment of over $100 mil- 
lion in plant construction, with facilities to 
manufacture steel products, ferro alloys, 
chemicals, and other basic raw materials. 
In the territory around Muscle Shoals lie 
the sprawling plants of the Reynolds Metals 
Co. and Reynolds Aluminum Co., producing 
tremendous quantities of aluminum prod- 
ucts. At Sheffield, Ala., is the Electro Metal- 
lurgical Corp., producing ferro manganese 
and ferro silicon. 

Next we visit Decatur, Ala., where we find 
the modern plants of the Wolverine tube 
division of Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co. and the Chemstrand Corp. Here, 
too, is the several-million-dollar plant of the 
Worthington Corp., placed in operation dur- 
ing late 1953 to produce air-conditioning 
equipment, opening new markets for steel 
products unknown and not produced in the 
South at any previous time. In addition, 
this area houses several fabricating steel 
companies, including Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co. and Decatur Iron & Steel Co., the hub 
of unusual activity, having played a leading 
part in furnishing steel products to many 
Government agencies, such as the Arnold 
Engineering Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., a 
development of over $100 million, located in 
the center of this new industrial area. 

We move on to the Huntsville, Ala. area, 
where the Redstone Arsenal and its related 
installations hum with activity. This is the 
backbone of our great chemical warfare plan- 
ning, where scientific minds have used the 
new production of steel products in secret 
research of ways to combat all new ideas 
toward the New Look in war material, with 
new ideas coming forth daily from the draw- 
ing boards of our engineers and scientists. 

Following the many bends of the rivers 
along the “Great Lakes of the South,” atten- 
tion is focused on the area around Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which has made outstanding 
progress in the industrial development of 
the new South, pressing progressively forward 
to become not only the “Pittsburgh of the 
South” but also one of the outstanding pro- 
duction centers of the entire United States 
in the diversified use of iron and steel 
products. Chattanooga is the home of Crane 
Co. where all the enamelware, boilers, and 
radiators manufactured in the United States 
by this company are produced. Sometime 
in late 1954, Chattanooga will be the titan- 
ium center of the world with the completion 
of the new Cramet tifanium plant, Crane 
Co.’s subsidiary, now under construction by 


-the Turner Construction Co. under the 


supervision of Vitro Engineering Co. Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., with its tremendous 
fabricating facilities for the production of 
superheater boilers and other fabricating 
units among the largest in the South, to- 
gether with its production of waterheaters 
and soil pipe from foundry operations, has 
earned its place as one of the prime pro- 
ducers of these products in the South, and 
one of the largest in the Nation. 
Wheland Ordnance Plant, also in Chatta- 
nooga, produces guns for our Armed Forces, 
while the Wheland Foundry—one of the 
large suppliers of gray-iron castings for the 
automotive industry—ranks as one of the 
most modern foundries of its type in the 
United States. Volunteer Ordnance Works, 
on a standby basis since the last war, has 
been reactivated, ready now to step to the 
front, an arsenal of protection in case of 
sudden national emergency. Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp., with giant elec- 
tric furnaces producing ferro alloys and ferro 
silicon at Chattanooga, pig-iron furnaces at 
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Rockwood, Tenn., and chemical and other 
iron producing centers at various other 
strategic points over the valley, has come 
to the fore, an example of how persever- 
ance, good management, availability of raw 
material, together with the determination 
to go forward, has succeeded in its bid to 
develop the entire area into a market for 
steel and other related products. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., now 
has in operation one of the largest plants in 
its entire chain, located a stone’s throw from 
the powerful Chickamauga Dam near Chat- 
tanooga, a plant so modern in construction 
and operation that it has become one of 
the most talked-about facilities in the entire 
new look of industrial development. With 
their progressive ent and tech- 
niques, it is understandable that in the not- 
too-distant future this plant will be a prime 
factor in new research and development in 
its field. Together with such operations as 
Ross-Meehan Foundries, Mueller Co., United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Somerville Iron 
Works, and others, the plants of the Chat- 
tanooga area constitute some of the largest 
users of pig irom and other basic raw mate- 
riais in the entire South. Technique and 
know-how of foundry operations has 
brought them to the forfront of the iron 
and steel users in the United States; and 
already new foundries and new and improved 
facilities are springing up within the com- 
panies mentioned, so new techniques from 
the drawing boards of their engineers can 
be placed in action, enabling the new in- 
dustrial development of the South to keep 
pace with, or ahead of the challenge which 
the entire country has received during these 
postwar production years. 

We cannot pass over the Chattanooga area 
without viewing the mighty Atomic Energy 
Commission plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky., whose birth heralded the forg- 
ing of a strong steel ring around our United 
States, extending to our allies. These 
plants—of worldwide import, bastions of 
security—were born in this area of abundant 
low cost electrical energy made possible by 
the harnessing of the Tennessee River and 
stand in our valley today, mighty fortresses 
for our Nation and for the world. 

Perhaps a concrete example of how and 
why this area is attractive to industry will 
be illuminating. On the banks of the Hi- 
wassee River at Calhoun, Tenn., a $50 mil- 
lion pulp and paper mill is now under con- 
struction by the Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corp. When finished—sometime in the 
summer of 1954—it will employ several hun- 
dred people and will consume thousands of 
cords of pine from a forest area extending 
over a radius of 100 miles, providing an 
area income of several million dollars for the 
land and timber owners of the region. There 
are many reasons why this English corpora- 
tion came into this wonderful valley of ours, 
principally because of the prior forestry de- 
velopment by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity providing adequate wood supply, along 
with the wonderful transportation facilities 
including water, rail, and highway, plus the 
availability of an abundance of cheap power. 
Several thousands of tons of steel are being 
used in the construction of this plant, which 
on completion will be one of the most mod- 
ern of the paper industry in the entire 
Northern Hemisphere. Thus Bowaters’ com- 
ing into this southern valley is one more 
instance of how private enterprise is taking 
over the job of using profitably and wisely 
great natural resources which, if left unde- 
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metal, light up the skies in the Great Smoky 
Mountains in the eastern part of our United 

panorama never to be forgotten 
by anyone having opportunity to see it. 

The great Tennessee Copper Co., at Copper- 
hill, Tenn., is one of the prime suppliers of 
acid and other chemicals used by the basic 
industries, as well as other basic raw mate- 
rials fundamental in steel and industrial 
plants of a wide market area extending to all 
sections of the country: 

The eastern Tennessee industrial empire 
of Tennessee Eastman at Kingsport, Ameri- 
can Enka at Lowland, and American Zinc at 
Mascot, together with other industrial plants 
of various chemical and fabricating com- 
panies on the heel of this great circle, per- 
form a job in the true manner of hardy 
pioneers who helped hew their way through 
the natural barriers and obstructions in their 
paths. 

As we turn to Rome, Ga., area, two new 
large industrial plants now nearing comple- 
tion are silhouetted against the sky. Rome 
Kraft Co.’s modern new paper mill, when in 
complete operation in the near future, will 
have a production which will reach a vast 
market area. General Electric's new trans- 
former plant, the only plant of its type in the 
South, with the use of varied steel products, 
will produce transformers to supply the utili- 
ties not of the South alone, but of the whole 
Nation. 

Further south, Republic Steel Corp. has its 
southern mills at Alabama City, Ala. Their 
tremendous plant is one of the bulwarks of 
our industrial economy with pig iron and 
various other steel production from its blast 
furnaces and open hearths. Republic is one 
of the largest producers of steel pipe for 
use by the natural-gas industry to harness 
the flow of this vital fluid from the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico to the whole of our 
Nation. 

Mills of the Tennessee coal and fron divi- 
sion of the United States Steel Corp. in the 
Birmingham district include blast furnaces 
and open hearths. Their giant rail mill at 
Ensley, Ala., furnishes rails and acces- 
sories to our great railroad industry for its 
transportation network across the land. 

The Pullman Co., major producer of rail- 
road equipment, and Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co., producers of great vessels used by our 
Navy and Maritime Commission during the 
past decade, along with many other plants 
essential to the industrial picture, have their 
main offices located in Birmingham. Nash- 
ville Bridge Co., with plants both at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Bessemer, Ala., a prime sup- 
plier of barges as well as fabricated steel 
equipment for many units of the armed serv- 
ices, has made great strides, and has had its 
share in the new South markets as developed 
by the steel industry. 

Large high-pressure pipe foundries located 
throughout the Birmingham district have 
been another mainstay of the steel and iron 
industry of this area, with their markets 
gradually extended from coast to coast of 
this country. Plants of the Alabama Pipe 
Co. and Kilby Steel Co. at Anniston, Ala., 
and Rudisill Foundry at Sylacauga, Ala., add 
to the panorama of progress. 

Other plants and factories too numerous 
to mention dot the horizon south to the Gulf 
of Mexico and west to the Mississippi River. 
Of these industries, one of major importance 
is the manufacture of farm implements. 
These modern plants, scattered throughout 
the entire valley area, have a production al- 
most entirely of steel, which covers a vast 
distribution area, playing a great part in the 
southern industrial picture. 

The interest of the varied industries which 
have come into this valley has been stimu- 
lated by a new spirit of confidence which is 
animated in the chambers ef commerce and 
the promotional development agencies that 
have kept pace with this new development. 
Thirty years ago this region was in a grave 
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economic crisis. The people had lost their 
spirit. Two decades later these same People 
and their organizations are standing UP on 
their hind legs telling the Nation about the 
advantages and resources of a revivifieq 
region. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
Joun F. KENNEDY, in @ prepared address be 
fore the Chattanooga, Tenn., Rotary Club 
early in December 1953, commented that {t 
is unfair for this valley to lure industry awa 
from New England and other points by in 
free bonds and other means of new industry 
tax-exempt subsidies. Senator Kenny 
commended this area for the Tennessee ya). 
ley Authority and said in effect that the 
way for New England industry to meet the 
competition of cheap Tennessee Valley Ay. 
thority electricity is to get some cheap elec. 
tricity of its own. He admitted that the 
natural advantages of this valley have some. 
thing to do with the industrial migration 
from New England and other northern sec. 
tions to this region. He also recognized the 
good labor supply, climate, and nearness to 
raw materials of this region. 

To quote from the Chattanooga Times eqj. 
torial of December 11, 1953, with reference 
to Senator KENNEpY’s address: 

“We imagine that a lack of real enthusiasm 
in New England is partly responsible for the 
industrial losses. The new South has a new 
vision. We have public-spirited citizens 
right here in Cattanooga, who, out of their 
own generosity, would donate a huge tract 
to bring a new industry to this city, as was 
demonstrated only recently. We don’t really 
need to offer new industry tax-exemption 
subsidies. The Chattanooga Times believes 
that Senator Kennepy’s address deserves 4 
careful reading by the people of this region, 
We certainly hope that it will also be widely 
read in New England, which can profit by 
getting some of the spirit which Senator 
Kenwnepy will observe in his tour of the Ten- 
nessee Valley.” 

Standing atop Umbrella Rock at the high. 
est point on Lookout Mountain near Chatta- 
nooga, one can vision the generals of the 
Union and Confederate Armies locked in 
battle on the mountain for days, the 
Confederate Army finally driven from its 
impregnable stronghold, turning the tide of 
the battle of the Civil War. When one can 
stand on the same spot today, and with 
the use of strong field glasses see sev- 
en States of this great southern valley, 
he can envision the great Tennessee River 
Highway winding its way between mountains, 
and think of the many reasons why industry 
has been so attracted to the South and why 
this valley is destined to become the “Ruhr 
of America”: 

1. A good labor supply, 

2. Accessibility of raw materials, 

3. Low transportation costs offered by an 
improved new river highway, 

4. A balmy climate, and 

5. Friendly people with their good churches, 
fine schools and universities, and suberb new 
recreational opportunities available in 10,000 
miles of new lake shores on the Great Lakes 
of the South with their fishing, boating, and 
picnicking advantages. 

The fundamentals of our democratic way 
of life were born in this valley in the days of 
the Cherokee Indians and are now paying 
dividends in the form of the wonderful new 
development that has come to pass in this 
part of our great United States, and now play 
@ major part in planning for the economy of 
our country. 

Important as is the stupendous increase of 
electrical energy in this valley which has 
energized a new industrial development, 
there is another type of energy more impor 
tant than the power of falling water, expand- 
ing steam, open hearths and blast furnaces 
with their molten red-hot metals. That }s 
the energy of the minds of freemen working 
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telligently and cooperatively to change 
environment constructively, to build 
lants and facilities to manufacture 
new products, to create new and active mass 
markets, and to create in a once depressed 
economic area wonderful and great oppor- 
tunities which help stabilize the economy of 
our Nation, making us truly the arsenal of 


democracy. 
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A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
by Harold G. Stagg, appearing in the 
Navy Times on February 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


lows: 
om A CHALLENGE 


(By Harold G. Stagg) 

I know of no magazine which enjoys more 
universal popularity than the Reader’s Di- 
gest. Therefore, when the Digest goes de- 
liberately haywire in the field of antiveteran 
propaganda, it becomes doubly important to 
try and set the record straight. 

Every couple of years or so, the Digest 
comes up with an editorial pipedream that 
is a nightmare of misleading information 
about veterans’ affairs. These articles reflect 
the usual prejudices of those who count 
profits and taxes before principles, truth, 
loyalty, or gratitude. As a consequence, my 
experience has taught me to take with a very 
large grain of salt anything that appears in 
the Digest in relation to veterans’ affairs. 

I've just finished reading the March issue 
of Reader’s Digest. It carries an editorial 
camouflaged as a magazine article under the 
trick title: “Must We Follow the VA Route 
to Socialized Medicine?” It is—to put it 
mildly—as phony a piece of scare propa- 
ganda as I have read anywhere. 

It is dollars to doughnuts that the Digest 
will ignore this, but I'd like to challenge 
Editor DeWitt Wallace to prove that the 
camouflaged editorial was not written and 
published for the express purpose of striking 
fear into the hearts of the American tax- 
payers and to turn the Nation’s entire non- 
veteran population against veterans. He can 
do this by authorizing me—or any member 
of the Times’ staff—to prepare an honest 
100-percent factual and documented article 
giving Digest readers the true story about 
VA hospitalization. 

In March 1949, the Digest printed an 
abusive piece of VA entitled “How Bureauc- 
racy Swindles the Taxpayer.” VA, in a 26- 
page rebuttal, said the article was made up 
of unsupported generalizations designed to 
create a state of mind where the reader will 
utes, ene Ae facto and helt truths as 

Then, in June 1951, the Digest took a few 
more drags on its dream pipe and came up 
with a specially prepared article entitled: 
“Veterans’ Medicine: Back In the Doldrums.” 
Tn another 26-page rebuttal, VA said that 
article was resigned to create the belief 
that VA medicine has suffered a dire setback. 

Now, 3 years later—and wailing a different 
tune—the Di bemoans the fact that VA 
is providing eligible veterans with hospital 
care and treatment by one of the finest med- 
dical staffs in the world, 
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Certainly that unintended praise of the 
VA medical setup would seem to contradict a 
prediction in the June 1951 Digest that “on 
the eve of tackling its biggest job—care of 
our Korean casualties in addition to veterans 
still hospitalized from World War Ii—the 
Veterans’ Administration medical program 
seems headed back into the doldrums from 
which it was rescued so dramatically in 
1945.” 

Now, sounds the Digest false alarm, VA's 
medical program—instead of heading back 
into the doldrums—is bringing the United 
States to the verge of socialized medicine 
with bewildering speed. This is unadul- 
terated nonsense compounded by the do- 
you-still-beat-your-wife technique of ask- 
ing “Must we follow the VA route to social- 
ized medicine?” 

The Digest article offers rather conclusive 
evidence that the writer—one Holman 
Harvey, a staff writer for the Digest for the 
past 4 years—and the Digest editors are 
either bewildered or have, with malice afore- 
thought, decided to join the American Med- 
ical Association in its determination to 
destroy VA’s hospital program. 

The latest Digest article comes to its fran- 
tic and wholly false conclusicn that VA poli- 
cies are leading us “with bewildering speed 
into socialized medicine because—after 3 
major wars in the past 40 years—VA finally 
has enough hospital beds to treat at any 
given time a mere one two-hundredth of the 
Nation’s total living veterans’ population or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

This is a terrible situation, indeed, and my 
heart aches, and bleeds in sympathy for the 
frightened editors of Reader's Digest. 

What worries the Digest is that all 20 mil- 
lion living veterans are potentially eligible 
for VA hospital care and that within 10 years 
half of all-able-bodied Americans will be 
able to claim free hospitalization—though 
why any able-bodied person would claim 
something he didn’t need is beyond my un- 
bewildered reasoning. 

Take this statement from the Digest 
article: 

“One of the foremost authorities on vet- 
erans’ affairs in the United States conserva- 
tively estimates that, if present policies per- 
mitting NSC care (non-service-connected 
care) at Federal expense are continued, the 
current VA system will have to be augmented 
by at least 200 more hospitals of 1,000 beds 
each.” 

Who ts this nameless authority? Could it 
be a spokesman for the American Medical 
Association? And if, after all our past wars, 
the Congress has seen fit to authorize only 
about 130,000 VA hospital beds to care for 
over 20 million veterans, why does the Digest 
seek to create the impression that Congress 
will appropriate funds to build an additional 
200,000 beds? 

Why this very phoney and unrealistic pre- 
diction from a “foremost” authority whom 
Readers’ Digest is unwilling to-identify? We 
are presently discharging a mere 50,000 serv- 
icemen a month. At that rate, it will be 35 
more years before 20 million additional vet- 
erans can be even potentially eligible for 
hospital care. And 35 years from now how 
many of today’s potentially eligible will still 
be around to test—and find wanting—the 
objective honesty of writers of the ilk of 
Holman Harvey? 

The Digest goes deeper into the realm of 
irresponsible fantasy when it accuses the 
four major veterans’ organizations of having 
“a clique of political sharpshooters * * * 
intimidating Congressmen * * * a powerful 
lobby” which “has abused the natural sym- 
pathy of the American public toward war 
veterans” and which “if its designs are car- 
ried out, socialized medicine may in the end 
be foisted upon a people who do not want it” 
and which “will continue to abuse this sym- 
pathy until exposed and curbed, preferably 
by veterans themselves.” 
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Well, I practically live with the political 
sharpshooters who make up this powerful 
lobby. As political sharpshooters they could 
not hit the broad side of a barn. They are 
lucky these days if they can even get the 
right time from Congress—let alone any 
broadening of veterans’ benefits. 

Now, to wind up this overly long discus- 
sion, I think a quotation from the March 
1949 Digest article is applicable to the author 
and editors in connection with the 1954 
editorial: 

“Little people who are displeased with 
their lives sometimes make the most of their 
miserable authority by pushing veterans 
around,” the Digest said in 1949, 

Enough said. 


The Challenge of the West’s Dynamic 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues: 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE WEST CoasT’s 
DyNamic GRowTH 


(By Jane Eshleman Conant, member, edito- 
rial staff, San Francisco Call-Bulletin) 


(It is a cliché on the west coast that “the 
abnormal becomes normal in California.” 
Certainly the tremendous and now historic 
growth of the Golden State since the begin- 
ning of World War II has imposed precedent- 
breaking challenges on the public-utility 
systems of that State laboring under the 
obligation of rendering service to the public.) 


When California’s manufacturing industry 
payroll grew 81.6 percent between 1947 and 
1962, it was naturally a matter of interest to 
the Census Bureau and the chambers of 
commerce. 

When the once sleepy, sunny county of 
Contra Costa, for instance, grew 197.6 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1950, it was of consid- 
erable importance to homebuilders, retailers, 
and real-estate men. 

And when California auto registrations in- 
creased from 2,573,264 in 1940 to 4,320,124 
in 1951, there was substantial reaction in 
such widely verying fields as highway con- 
struction, tire repair, and the collection of 
taxes. 

But the agency which has been most di- 
rectly affected by the tremendous and now 
historic growth of the West since the out- 
set of World War II is probably the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

The utility may be called the weather vane 
of the great migration which has almost 
doubled California’s population since 1940 
and will probably add another 2 million or 
more by 1960. 

All these new people brought with them 
new demands—for food, homes, jobs, schools, 
and countless other needs. And almost all 
of these required power, fuel, or both. 

When the agricultural valleys’ crops were 
rushed into unheard-of production levels, 
electricity was needed to pump the irrigation 
water and light the packing sheds. 

When new manufacturing plants blos- 
somed in what had been farm fields, more 
power was wanted to run the machinery. 
And when thousands of new homes were 
built, still more was needed to operate the 








ean: 
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cement mixers and then the refrigerators, 
washing machines, and stoves. 

The result has been a spectacular one for 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 

To meet the unprecedented challenge 
caused by one of the greatest population 
shifts ever known, the company has recorded 
this outstanding industrial achievement: 

More than $1 billion was spent on plant 
expansion between 1945 and February of 
1953 

Another #500 million will go for additional 
development through 1955. 

The company’s system-wide electric gener- 
eting capacity was more than doubled be- 
tween the war's end and September 1953, 
growing from 1,658,300 kilowatts to 3,540,200 
kilowatts after 7 years and 8 months of con- 
struction. 

By 1955, the system-wide capacity will be 
4 526,100 kilowatts, almost 3 times the total 
of just 10 years before. 

Besides, the company acquired 363,935 new 
gas customers between 1946 and 1953. To 
match the need, it built 4,900 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution mains, including 
the California end of the new, 34-inch super 
inch main running 502 miles from Topock, 
Ariz., to Milpitas, south of San Francisco in 
California. 

Moré construction is planned, above and 
beyond the $1.5 billion outlay of 1946-55. 
The company’s engineers are studying un- 
developed electricity sources and designing 
even more powerhouses. 

It all adds up to more growth than 
Pacific Gas & Electric had recorded in all its 
previous existence before 1940, a true weather 
vane performance pointing the direction of 
the California development winds. 





Civilian employment totaled 2.574 
1940. Twelve years later this was upa 
83.6 percent to 4,726,000. Kee 
transportation and utilities employed 186,609 
in 1940, and boosted that figure €4.4 percen, 
to 343,000 in 1952, according to the State De. 
partment of Employment. 

Farm crops were valued at $430,629.00 jn 
1940. The 1952 total was $1,796,394,000, o 
just 317.2 percent more. Individual incomes 
totaled $5,606,0000,000 in 1940, and grew sig. 
percent to $23,450,000,000 in 1952. 

Californians paid $1,075,513,345 in 
of taxes in 1940-41. 
flowed with $7,521,889,507 in 1952-53 og). 


The relationship is seen by examining two 
sets of statistics—those describing the State's 
expansion, and those showing how Pacific 
Gas & Electric has not only kept pace but 
managed to stay at least a step ahead. 

Some of the State figures might well be 
written off as fiction, if it were not that they 
are vouched for by such reputable agencies 
as the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State department of employment, 
and the United States Bureau of the Census. 

For instance, the population in April 1940 
was 6,907,387. Just 13 years later, it was 
11,830,210—an increase of almost 5 million. 
The best estimates are that the 1960 figure 
will be over 14 million. 

In other words, California, which started 
out with 13,000 residents of European descent 
in 1848 and took 92 years to reach the 7 mil- 
lion mark in 1940, will be Just twice that big 
20 years later. 

Contra Costa County's increase is a dra- 
This once quiet county on 
rolling hills along the northeast shore of 
San Francisco Bay had 100,450 persons in 
1940, but collected 198,534 more for a new 
total of 298,984 in 1950, due first to war in- 
dustry and later to tremendous residential 





The tax coffers over. 


The staggering statistics do not record the 
headaches and the growing pains attendant 
on this phenomenal record of growth. 

Pacific Gas & Electric had its share. tT 
keep ahead of California’s growth was a 
monumental job. 

When World War IT started, the comp 
had plans for additional electric genera 
capacity and other facilities to meet the nor. 
mal development for which a utility must 
naturally prepare several years in advance 
But the war changed all that, in many ways, 

It produced a great and immediate neeq 
for power and fuel for military establish. 
ments and war industries. 
much of the skilled manpower Pacific Gas & 
Electric could otherwise have used to good 
It clamped down rigid cop. 
trols on many materials needed for utility 








matic example. 


Another revealing set of figures shows 
what has happened to California manufac- 
turing. The State’s plants had a $4,108,760,- 
000 payroll in 1952, as compared to $2,262,- 
006,000 only 5 years earlier. 
of transportation equipment, for instance, 
cost $1,003,000,000 in wages in 1952, as against 
only $373,423,000 in 1947. 

In 1951, California had €$3,508,800,000 worth 
of new construction, a fabulous 324.2-percent 
increase over 1939’s $827,200,000. 


The production 


And, perhaps most significantly of all, the 
war opened the migration floodgates which 
brought tens of thousands of wartime work. 
ers and then the second, and continuing, 
big wave of new postwar population. 

During the fighting, the company had its 


Generating capacity added, 1946-53 1 
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hands full providing for war industries and 
the military installations, while still main- 
taining adequate service to the general pub- 
lic. When the war ended, there were some 
who predicted a slump. They said plans 
should be revised downward in accordance 
with the original prewar forecasts. 

But early in 1946, Pacific Gas & Electric 
had its chips down on the future. 
expansion program was already well under 
way in the belief, now thoroughly substan- 
tiated, that the war boom was no temporary 
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In his 1946 review, Company President 
James B. Black put it this way: 

“Last year we observed that the war served 
to accelerate an already significant westward 
movement of population and industry. It is 
now even more apparent that much of the 
wartime growth is of a permanent character, 
and that the industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural development of this region will 
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1 Retirement of the old Colgate, Electra, and Folsom plants subtracted 35,700 kilowatt capacity during the same 


continue on a far higher plane of activity 
than before the war.” 





Additional capacily under construction ' 
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The “far higher plane of activity” applied 
to- Pacific Gas & Electric, too—$1.5 billion 





Its hydro capacity totaled 1,039,500 kilo- 
watts in December 1945 and steam, 618,800 
kilowatts, for a system total of 1,658,300. 
The September 1953 figures were 1,347,400 
hydro and 2,192,800 steam, or 3,540,200 over 
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Additional capacity under construction 
and planned for completion by the end of 
1955 calls for 87,800 kilowatts in hydro plants 


1 Shutdown of historic Old Murphys, built in 1899, subtracts 1,900 kilowatts. 





Projected planis—(construction dates not determined) 





and 900,000 steam, or a total of 987,800 more 
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in the next 2 years. 

And on the books for “after 1955"—further 
work not included in the 1946-55 expendi- 
ture total of $1.5 billion—are 10 more hydro 
installations with 717,500-kilowatt capacity, 
and substantial amounts of new capacity. 

The powerhouses themselv 
of course. The 1946-53 projects hav 
2,100 miles of new electric transmission lines 
and 14,600 miles of new electric distribution 
lines, plus 283 new substations and substal- 
tial substation capacity additions. 
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began in colorful and ingenious 
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fashion at Eureka, on the northern Cali- 

ae. coast near the Oregon line. The first 

average? the 4,800- 
stem addition after 1945 was ’ 

sre watt-capacity Donbass steam plant, de- 

kilowa ompany, in something of an 

scribed by the c ~ s 

* aerstatement, as @ “novel installation. 

—_ the salvaged after-half of 

Donbass 1s 

onbass II, an American-butlt tanker which 
Don erated by the Russians and which 
en - two during a violent storm south of 
the Aleutians on February 17, 1946. To 

ject the extraordinary postwar demand for 
2 ‘er in the Eureka area, Pacific Gas & 
pyetric bought the half-ship, had tt beached 
a the Eureka waterfront, reconditioned its 
<ceam boilers, turbine, and generators, and 
made it an efficient 4,800-kilowatt producer 
of power for shore industries. It went into 
service December 16, 1946, just 10 months 
after its Pacific disaster. The price tag: 

32) 0. 
asi contrast are the central Call- 
fornia “twins’—the Moss Landing steam 
plant in Monterey County south of San 
Francisco and the Contra Costa steam plant 
over the hills to the east of San Francisco 
Bay. Each has 575,000-kilowatt capacity, 
each cost $80 million, and each has 5 units, 
put into operation as fast as manufacturers 
could deliver the equipment. 

Bigger yet will be the Pittsburg steam 
plant, also in fast-growing Contra Costa 
County, a 600,000-kilowatt-capacity titan 
costing $80 million and due for operation 
in 1954. 

A significant item in the after-1955 pro- 
gram is the Kings River hydro development, 
calling for 3 mew powerhouses and ad- 
ditions to another, totaling 239,500 in new 
kilowatt capacity. This is the work which 
was held up so long by the Department of 
the Interior’s efforts to give the Kings hydro 
rights to the Bureau of Reclamation as a 
so-called part of the Central Valley project. 
That battle has just ended with the new 
administration's announcement that it is 
dropping litigation designed to reverse the 
Federal Power Commission’s award of Kings 
River licenses to Pacific Gas & Electric. 

The early part of the postwar expansion 
program was on a scale of almost eimer- 
gency proportions, as shown by the Donbass 
project. The Kern steam plant, near Bakers- 
field at the southern end of the P. G. & E. sys- 
tem, came close to fitting into that category, 
too. It was originally set for immediate 
construction in 1941, but the war compelled 
postponement. So, as soon as the fighting 
stopped, it was given a rush-order signal. 
Ground was broken in September 1946, and 
the first 75,000-kilowatt unit went into serv- 
ice on May 10, 1948, after 1 year and 8 months 
of work by a crew of 1,000 men. Even air- 
planes helped; at one point, 20 tons of valves 
and other parts were brought in by air to 
save time. 

The second Kern unit, of 120,000-kilowatt 
capacity, went into operation on January 
17, 1950. The total cost was $30,500,000. 
Ancther major new source of power after 
the war was at Station P steam plant in San 
Francisco, on the shore of San Francisco Bay. 
The original installation was a Great West- 
ern Power Co. project dating back to 1929, 
just before P. G. & E. acquired the Great 
Western system. Ground was broken for two 
additions in July of 1947. The first new unit 
started operation on December 12, 1948, and 
the second on January 25, 1949, providing a 
total of 220,000 kilowatts of added capacity. 

On the hydro side, Pacific Gas & Electric 
has added 343,600 kilowatts in postwar de- 
velopments on the Mokelumne, Yube, and 
Feather Rivers, including 341,000 in six new 
Projects and 2,600 in minor plant changes, 

Three separate on the Mokelumne 
brought this river in California's mother lode 
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gold-mining country to its rightful impor- 
tance as a producer of power. It now has 
four generating plants with an aggregate 
capacity of 206,000 kilowatts. The postwar 
additions are Electra, 92,000-kilowatt capa- 
city, placed in service August 1, 1948; West 
Point, 15,000 kilowatts, December 31, 1948; 
and the Bear River unit addition to the Sait 
Springs powerhouse, adding 29,000 kilowatts, 
March 31, 1953. 

The Bear River unit has some unusual 
aspects. When Salt Springs powerhouse was 
built in 1931 on the upper Mokelumne space 
was provided for another generator to be 
operated by water from the Bear, a tributary 
of the larger stream. Work started on this 
project in July of 1949. A new reservoir 
was created by two rock-fill dams at 5,800- 
foot elevation, on the Bear, and the stored 
water was carried to the penstock head 
through a 2'!,-mile-long tunnel, thence into 
the penstock pipe extending 4,700 feet down 
the mountainside to the new Salt Springs 
generator. 

Thus Salt Springs gained novel status, since 
the first of its generators is driven by water 
from the Mokelumne, and in the second by 
water from a different river—the Bear. Also, 
the water wheel for the, new generator is 
the first of its kind installed by Pacific Gas 
& Electric—a vertical-shaft machine oper- 
ated not by 1 nozzle but by 3, spaced around 
the wheel to give higher efficiency. 


The new Colgate powerhouse on the Yuba 
River is linked with California’s early power 
history. The first Colgate, built before the 
turn of the century, was the third project 
of Eugene J. de Sabla, Jr.; John Martin, and 
Romulus R. Colgate during the early years 
of their hydroelectric pioneering. It made 
news when it transmitted its power 61 miles 
to Sacramento and 142 miles to Oakland in 
1901, long-distance records at the time. Fire 
partly destroyed the old structure on Sep- 
tember 13, 1946, but it continued in opera- 
tion at a reduced level until it was shut 
down in 1948. The new Colgate, of 25,000- 
kilowatt capacity, took over on June 13, 1949. 

The Feather River, one of California's 
most beautiful streams and a first-class pro- 
ducer of hydroelectric power, gained 180,000- 
kilowatt capacity in 1950, with completion 
of the Cresta powerhouse 70,000 kilowatts, 
and Rock Creek powerhouse 110,000 kilo- 
watts. It is marked for still further de- 
velopment in the after-1955 program when 
the Butt Valley, Caribou No. 2, Belden, and 
Poe projects will add 364,000 kilowatts more. 

Other works, now under construction or 
on the drawing tables for future accomplish- 
ment, include three new Pit River power- 
houses, the 300,000-kilowatt capacity Morro 
Bay steam plant and the 50,000-kilowatt 
Humboldt Bay steam plant, the Kings River 
projects, and little Murphys, in Calaveras 
County, replacing historic Old Murphys 
which furnished power for the Utica Gold 
Mining Co. mines in the mother lode. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric postwar record 
may well be rated high as an instance of 
private capital and private individuals facing 
up to a’ big task and bringing it through to 
accomplishment—managing, in the process, 
to pay dividends as usual. From storm- 
wracked Donbass at Eureka and little 3,800- 
kilowatt New Murphys in Calaveras County 
to the huge Pittsburg setup and broad- 
scale Feather River hydro additions the com- 
pany has not only kept up with the West's 
development but has helped to make it 
possible. 

In brief, the overall Pacific Gas & Electrie 


expansion picture is shown in the preceding 
tables, 
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A Second Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has 
written another very constructive arti- 
cle on education entitled “A Second 
Look.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Seconp Loox 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege recently completed the second confer- 
ence of consultants in general educrtion. 
The subject for 1953-54 was General Edu- 


. cation as a Pattern in Our World. The re- 


lated aims were those of the International 
Council on Education for Teaching, of which 
Dr. George W. Diemer is the first president. 

These seven aims are: to foster a concep- 
tion of education directed toward promotion 
of international understanding and good will, 
with a view to safeguarding peace, freedom, 
and respect for human dignity; to improve 
teaching methods, educational organization 
and the academic and professional training 
of teachers, to equip them better to serve the 
interests of youth; to defend the rights and 
material and moral interests of the teaching 
profession; to promote closer relationships 
between teachers in the different countries; 
to define and explore ideas and principles 
underlying the education of those preparing 
to teach; to examine problems of the con- 
tinued education of teachers in service; to 
promote opportunities for consultation and 
collaboration among organizations and per- 
sons engaged in such education in different 
countries, 

Dr. Judson R. Butler, dean, College of Gen- 
eral Education, Boston University, began this 
series with the subject Developing These Un- 
derstandings. Rev. Gerald L. Stover, pastor, 
Grace Bible Church and dean, Grace Bible 
Institute of Souderton, Pa., was scheduled for 
the subject Related to Social Ethics, but he 
was unable to come and Dr. Earl Harding, 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Joplin, Mo., was 
then scheduled. When Dr. Harding declined, 
this phase had to be canceled because of the 
time element. 

Mr. Arch W. Troelstrup, professor of con- 
sumer education, Stephens College, was con- 
cerned with the subject Related to Consumer 
Problems. Professor Troelstrup’s book Con- 
sumer Problems, which was published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., was well received by all 
concerned. The students showed a sincere 
interest in this phase of general education. 

Dr. Roy W. Jones, of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, was concerned with the subject Re- 
lated to Life Science and Conservation. His 
workbook was well received. 

Mr. David B. White, of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn., was speaking on the subject 
Related to Humanities. Then, Dr. M. Ray 
Karnes, of the University of Dlinols, cen- 
tered his thoughts around the idea Related 
to Industrial Education. He aiso spent some 
time in a conference with leaders in this 
area. 
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Dr. Byron Lamar Johnson, long-time dean 
of Stephens College and now professor of 
education at the University of California, 
ended the series by considering Uniting 
These Understandings, as well as addressing 
a group of guidance workers. 

The first series are recorded for posterity 
for careful study and restudy in the author's 
1954 publication In School and At Work, by 
Edwards Bros., Inc. This study should like- 
wise be of major concern of those interested 
in general education. 





Shifting Ground on the Colorado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs this morning approved and 
sent to the House a bill to construct the 
upper Colorado River project. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Shifting Ground 
on the Colorado,” published in the 
Deseret News of May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Surrtinc GrRounpd ON THE COLORADO 


Suddenly and rather remarkably, the oppo- 
nents of development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin have shifted their ground. In 
doing so, they have come closer to exposing 
their real motives than ever before. 

The California interests haven’t been talk- 
fing much lately about spoiling scenery in 
Dinosaur or about “invading” national parks. 
Neither have the newspapers and national 
magazines they have inveigled into spread- 
ing their propaganda. Enough fairminded 
people have raised their voices that the pub- 
lic is no longer an easymark on that issue. 
Only yesterday the full House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee defeated, 13 to 10, 
an attempt to remove Echo Park from the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 

But the committee delayed its vote on 
the project itself. And, significantly, that 
is where the new attacks are being made— 
on the whole project. 

The old divide-and-conquer technique has 
been reversed. Those who want all the Colo- 
rado River water to continue flowing down- 
stream haven't been able to kill the upper 
storage project by attacking one important 
part of it. Now, in a sort of desperation, 
they attack the whole thing. 

Raymond Moley, in Newsweek magazine, 
devotes three pages to trying to show the 
project is economically infeasible. The 
Sierra Club joins in with a two-pronged at- 
tack: (1) An item by the club’s executive 
secretary in the Pacific Spectator substan- 
tially asks why we should spend money to 
enable upper-basin States to use water when 
the same water can be used effectively in 
California with existing dams. (2) The 
club's vice president attempts to show that 
producing electric power by coal-operated 
steam plants would be cheaper than by power 
dams in Dinosaur, 

The Sierra Club's arguments hardly rate an 
answer. Leaving this area’s great resources 
and potentialities out of it, it is astonishing 
that anyone can so blithely ignore the sol- 
emn covenant which in 1922 divided the use 
of Colorado River water. Great Federal dams 
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on the lower Colorado enable California to 
use her share and more. To suggest that 
Federal dams should not now be built in the 
upper basin because California could use the 
upper basin water share is arrant immorality. 
As for the steam powerplant scheme, even 
supposing the figures to be accurate, it mere- 
ly ignores the water storage and evaporation 
factors that after all are what the whole 
project is about. : 

Mr. Moley’s comments get into something 
more profound. He bases his opposition on 
two points: 

(1) He hints darkly, without any details at 
all, at huge hidden subsidies not repayable 
by earnings of the project. He is off base 
here. Except for $6.9 million written off for 
fish and wildlife benefits, the entire cost of 
the billion-dollar project will be repaid. 
There is none of the huge subsidy for flood 
control, navigation, etc., that has been writ- 
ten into other projects—$25 million for flood 
control at Hoover Dam, for example. 

(2) He criticizes the fact that, in repaying 
costs charged to irrigation, no interest is paid 
and that much of this no-interest repayment 
will be postponed for years and eventually 
will be paid by profits from power sales. This 
is true. But the same principle has applied 
to Federal multipurpose dams for many years. 
For comparison: Of the $597 million cost of 


the Upper Colorado storage project, $500 mil- 


lion will be paid out of power earnings—at 
2% percent interest—leaving less than $100 
million no-interest irrigation repayment. 
In the Columbia Basin project (Grand*Coulee 
Dam) costing $700 million, only $160 million 
is repayable with interest from power, leav- 
ing $540 million irrigation cost with no inter- 
est. 

If Mr. Moley or anyone wishes to criticize 
the Colorado project on this basis, he must 
attack the whole Federal multipurpose dam 
concept. Yet one recalls no criticism of 
Grand Coulee. Or, for that matter, of the 
Federal All-American Canal which takes Col- 
orado River water to California farmlands 
at a cost of $38.5 million—without a cent of 
interest charge. 

The difference, then, between Grand Coulee 
and Colorado? Well, to our knowledge, there 
was no California lobby spending thousands 
of dollars stirring up opposition in order to 
get Columbia River water. And that's quite 
@ difference indeed, - 





Green Peter Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Linn County Farmers Union 
convention of April 10, 1954, with refer- 
ence to the building of the Green Peter 
Dam. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Resolved, That we affirm our former ac- 
tion relative to our Government building 
multipurpose Green Peter Dam, including all 
electric generating facilities and to be owned 
wholly by the Government and operated as 
a part of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

Presented by resolution committee. Reso- 
lution carried unanimously. 
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May 18 
The Situation in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


Or MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtEs 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, mr, 
William H. Stringer, chief of the Wash. 
ington news bureau of the Christian gci. 
ence Monitor, in an article published jn 
that newspaper under the title “The 
Washington Scene,” on May 17, 1954 
gives an extremely good description of 
the situation in Indochina. The first 
paragraph of the article, which I think 
is extremely important, reads as follows: 

The solution for Asia these days must be, 
surely, the concept of NATO, combined with 
the concept of point 4, combined with the 
gospel of independence and good will. An 
Asiatic “NATO” alone—a military alliance 
to hold back the tide of communism ip 
southeast Asia—isn’t enough. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en. 
tire article be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By William H. Stringer) 
THROUGH ASIAN EYES 


WASHINGTON.—The solution for Asia these 
days must be, surely, the concept of NATO, 
combined with the concept of point 4, com- 
bined with the gospel of independence and 
good will. An Asiatic “NATO” alone—a mill- 
tary alliance to hold back the tide of com- 
munism in southeast Asia—isn't enough. 

It is possible to go along with Admiral 
Mahan’'s views, and by means of sea power, 
modernized by air power, hold the island 
chain off the coast of Asia against Commu- 
nist aggression—and hold, perhaps, the sea- 
port cities of Indochina, plus Singapore and 
a few other coastal bastions. But what 
about the millions of inhabitants of Vietnam, 
of India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon? These, 
many of them, are the “neutralists” of Asia, 
the undecided fence sitters in the cold war 
between the Soviet bloc and the “free world.” 

They are not sure that intervention in 
Indochina is not in support of colonialism. 
They are not sure about American atomic 
weapons. They are not sure about the bless- 
ings of Western freedom. Interestingly, even 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, which has concluded an agreement 
with the United States for military aid, de- 
clared in a recent speech at Lahore that any 
Asian people faced with the choice between 
dependence and the achievement of inde- 
pendence through Communist support would 
accept the Communist aid, whatever the risk 
might be. 

There was a time when the United States 
Was regarded as a champion of independence 
for colonial peoples. We freed the Philip- 
pines. During World War II Washington 
pressed Sir Winston Churchill to grant inde- 
pendence to India, and President Roosevelt 
proposed that Indochina be freed at the war's 
end. Now, however, because of the desperate 
need to persuade France to support the 
European Defense Community treaties in 
Europe, and because the Communists have 
attacked at the weakest point—politically. in 
Asia—the United States finds itself support- 
ing a war which many Asians still stubbornly 
and bemusedly regard as a fight to throw of 
@ colonial yoke. 
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part of our difficulty today in obtaining 
widespread Asian support for a united front 
to hold the nillitary line in southeast Asia 
is just this: We have neglected to make 
every effort to keep burnished bright our 
reputation as @ champion of freedom and a 
helper of backward peoples. This is no easy 
task when Communist propaganda is paint- 
ing Americans as power-mad and material- 
ists, spreaders of bacteriological warfare, and 
supporters of colonialism. But we, includ- 
ing Members of Congress, need to work 
harder at improving our relations with the 
non-Communist nations of Asia. 

The other day the National Security Coun- 
cil reportedly came to the point of consid- 
ering whether in the event the United States 
sent military forces to Indochina, it would 
be prepared to use tactical atomic weapons 
there. It was decided they would not be 
used. Part of the reason was military; tar- 
gets are too dispersed in jungle warfare, 
There was also the impact on Asian opinion. 
This opinion still believes that the United 
States, which dropped an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima would never have dropped such 
a bomb on Germany. “Asians are expend- 

ble.” 

"an April 2 when India's Prime Minister 
Nehru appealed for a “standstill agreement” 
on tests of nuclear weapons, it is significant 
that the phrase most generally emphasized 
in Indian newspapers was his comment that 
American nuclear experiments always seemed 
to be situated near Asia, 

Is the United States doomed to live under 
perpetual Asian suspicion? If a proper back- 
ground could have been laid for Secretary of 
State Dulles’ appeal for a united front in 
Asia—for instance, if there had been a grant 
of independence to the Indochinese states 
months ago and if Secretary Dulles could 
have proposed a police action under the 
aegis of the United Nations—there would 
exist a larger measure of popular Asian sup- 
port for holding the line in Indochina today. 

India, of course, leads the neutralist 
camp, and there are some members of Con- 
gress who would make sure that India re- 
mains in the frame of mind by voting against 
the $100 million foreign-aid allocation pro- 
posed for India by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This money is not designed to 
placate Mr. Nehru, who is &@ complex and 
contradictory character at times. It is de- 
signed to assist India’s millions in village 
rehabilitation, better crops, improved trans- 
port, and more effective education. 


We can use more propaganda composed 
of point 4 aid, friendliness, and humility. 
Immediately ahead is the stern necessity of 
building a military defense line across south- 
east Asia. But this task will be more suc- 
cessful and the long-term job of containing 
an aggressive Chinese communism in Asia 
will be possible if we do not forget that this 
is also a battle for the hearts and minds of 
Asia's undecided millions, 





Bipartisanship Urgently Needed in Deter- 
mining and Implementing Our Foreign 
Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 

Mr. MACK of Mlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with the international situation growing 
more critical each day, I believe the ad- 
vice and counsel of all our people from 
both political parties are essential. The 
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present administration should immedi- 
ately implement a program for biparti- 
San support in determining our foreign 
policy. We have had a warning from 
our former President in a speech he made 
at the National Press Club asking for 
unity and bipartisanship in foreign pol- 
icy, which was most timely in view of 
the international situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
concerning the remarks made by the 
former President, Harry S. Truman: 

Mr. TRUMAN ON BIPARTISANSHIP 


Former President Harry S. Truman, in his 
good-tempered address to the National Press 
Club, has spoken at his mellow and states- 
man-like best in appealing for unity and 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. Certainly 
although some parts of his comment on “the 
apparent abandonment or neglect” of such a 
policy are open to challenge, there can be no 
question about the soundness of his basic 
view—a view deeply rooted in the traditions 
of America—that factional politics, mean, 
narrow, irresponsible, self-serving politics, 
should end at the water's edge. 

Quite obviously, as Mr. Truman has de- 
clared, politics of that type are completely 
out of key with what is urgently needed to 
“meet the crisis that exists in the world 
today.” For it is a crisis so severe, and full 
of so many grave potentialities for our own 
country and other free lands, that we simply 
cannot afford to be divided among ourselves 
as we strive to deal with it. As he has put it, 
“The responsibilities of the United States are 
vast. Much as we might wish to, we cannot 
escape them. We cannot escape the fact that 
our Nation is looked to for leadership. And 
leadership requires taking hard decisions, 
carrying heavy burdens, making great sacri- 
fices. For our people to join in those de- 
cisions and sustain those burdens requires, 
in turn, a broad measure of agreement and 
support from both of the gr®at political 
parties and on overwhelming sense that the 
national interest is being put above partisan 
interest in the conduct of our foreign policy.” 

In view of recent statements from some 
Democratic Members of Congress—such as 
Senator JoHNson of Texas—there is plenty 
of reason to question Mr. Truman’s sugges- 
tion that the Eisenhower administration is 
alone responsible for the apparent abandon- 
ment or neglect of bipartisanship in this 
field. Yet, without mentioning any names, 
he has taken a defensible position and voiced 
a legitimate complaint in warning that inter- 
party cooperation on international matters 
cannot be fostered, but can only be set back, 
by the failure of the Republican high com- 
mand to dissociate itself completely from 
things like Senator McCarTHy’s speeches 
about 20 years of treason under the Demo- 
crats. He has made a valid point, too, in 
declaring that it is the responsibility of the 
President not merely to shape foreign policy 
in a way that will be confusing to nobody, 
but also to do whatever he can to win the 
strongest possible bipartisanship support for 
it. 

In saying this, Mr. Truman, who has been 
at pains to avoid any direct criticism of the 
President, has not spelled out specific meas- 
ures to promote bipartisanship. However— 
“as one who wishes with all his heart to close 
ranks, to support and strengthen him upon 
whom now rests the burden which I once 
bore”—he has called for a clear foreign 
policy lead and made a timely plea to the 
Nation to unite behind it. “The days and 
months and perhaps years before us,” as he 
has said, “hold dangers and problems of in- 
finite complexity and delicacy,” and in such a 
period his counsel against factionalism ought 
surely to be heeded by patriotic Americans of 
every political persuasion, 
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New Concepts in Business Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Frank M. Folsom, president, Radio 
Corporation of America: 

NEw CONCEPTs IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


(By Frank M. Folsom, president, Radio 
Corporation of America) 


Mr. Bishop and fellow students of ad- 
vanced management, it is good to be back at 
Harvard, and I thank you for the thought- 
ful invitation that brings me here. 

Seven years ago, it was my privilege to 
talk with the graduate school’s Marketing 
Club. It was a stimulating and rewarding 
experience for me. 

So, when your director, Mr. Bishop asked 
me to meet with you, I was happy to accept. 
Again, I e:pect to receive as well as to give. 

I came away from my meeting with the 
Marketing Club deeply impressed by the 
work being done in this school. The grasp 
and understanding of business problems as 
shown by the students in their questions 
and comments were a revelation. 

It reaffirmed and increased my regard for 
the modern method of training young men 
for leadership in American business and in- 
dustry. 

It gave me a deeper understanding of the 
contribution being made by the graduate 
school, and other similar educational in- 
stitutions, toward a stronger national econ- 
omy. 

One of the greatest potentials for still fur- 
ther progress in our economic development 
is, of course, this study you are making in 
the techniques of advanced management. 

Here, the essence of good management is 
being given to you. The expectation is that 
it will be applied quickly and effectively in 
approximately 120 major business and in- 
dustrial organizations. In addition, there 
are representatives here from Government 
and the military services. 


ADVANCE IN BUSINESS TRAINING 


We cannot place an exact measurement on 
the beneficial results of this program for the 
Nation’s business, but we know they will be 
great. 

Viewed against my own background of 
training and experience, your work here rep- 
resents a truly radical advance in the art of 
training for business leadership. 

When I was a youth, we did it the hard 
way. 

Our economic system, still largely based on 
agriculture, was not so complex as it is now. 
Unless they were headed for one of the pro- 
fessions, or had enough money so that it did 
not matter, young men did not seek a higher 
education. 

They simply went to work in the business 
of their choice, They acquired knowledge 
and experience and judgment on the job. 
Those with ability, aptitude, and application 
moved ahead. In general, progress was slow 
while—if you will pardon the expression— 
the boys were separated from the men. 

This method produced its business giants— 
men like Carnegie, Field, Wanamaker, Hart- 
ford, Sarnoff, to name but a few. 

These men learned their business through 
the sometimes painful trial-and-error 
method. But they learned. And because of 
their outstanding success, many men pat- 
terned their own careers after them. There 
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was a popular misconception that the “school 
of hard knocks” was the best school of all. 


COMPLEXITY OF MODERN BUSINESS BRINGS 
CHANGE 


My own training was acquired in this way, 
and I confess it took me a long time to gain 
respect for any other method. 

The growing complexity of modern busi- 
ness and industry, however, caused many of 
us to change our minds. The demand for 
specialists in virtually all branches of major 
business enterprises has increased tremen- 
dously. 

The day of the one-man show Is over. 

As someone so aptly said: no man knows 
too much, unless he knows too little. 

The new approach to the solving of man- 
agement problems is highly significant, and 
one that should be most reassuring to you. 

The American system of free competitive 
enterprise is dynamic. It presents a con- 
stantly changing pattern of new ideas, 
growth, and expansion. In fact, growth and 
expansion are the very lifeblood of modern 
industry. 


MANAGEMENT SUPPORTS ADVANCED METHODS 


Thus it is only natural that today’s top 
business management not only accepts but 
supports advanced training methods such as 
you have here. 

That is why Larry Kanaga and Bob Macrae 
are members of your group, and why six 
other RCA men are enrolled in the regular 
extended course of the graduate school. 

Their presence here reflects the increased 
attention, as well as importance, we in RCA 
are giving to the basic concepts under which 
we operate and to the development of execu- 
tive personnel for present and future needs 
of the business. 

The fundamental concepts of a business 
and the development of executive talent con- 
stitute one of the major problems of man- 
agement. A good case in point is RCA’s re- 
cent activity in these areas. 

A problem was posed by the fact that dur- 
ing the last 15 years our business had in- 
creased by eightfold and the number of our 
employees had trebled. Our assets had risen 
from less than $100 million to nearly $500 
million. 

New products and services, largely the re- 
sult of expanded and intensified research, 
played important roles in this growth. 

As you probably know, RCA was founded 
im 1919 to engage in worldwide radio com- 
munications. But almost from the begin- 
ning our organization has been a growth 
company. 

EXPANSION AND ORGANIZATIONAL REALINEMENT 


Today we are operating in virtually all 
areas of radio, television, sound record and 
reproduction, and electronics. Our activities 
include scientific research and engineering 
development, manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising, distribution and servicing, broadcast- 
ing, international and marine communica- 
tions, and technical training. 

Throughout the last year our products 
and services in the television, radio, and 
phonograph fields continued to expand. 
Sales of air conditioners and ranges in the 
home appliance field also were increasing. 
Production of military communication and 
electronic apparatus reached new high levels. 
The new and promising fields of color tele- 
vision, industrial television, and magnetic 
tape recording of sound and pictures were 
well underway. 

So, to keep pace with this continued 
growth, we decided upon a major realinement 
of our organizational structures. We have 
made such realinements in RCA about every 
4 years, since 1939, to permit and encourage 
progress. 

At the end of 1953, RCA was made up of 
® number of operating divisions and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. An operating head was 
in charge of each of these fully staffed units, 
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and most of them reported individually 
and directly to the president and chairman 
of the board of RCA. 

OBJECTIVES OF NEW PLAN 


Our examination of this structure, in the 
light of our continuing growth, indicated a 
clear-cut need for a more highly decentral- 
ized and diversified staff and line organiza- 
tion. 

We realized the necessity for creating a 
degree of flexibility that would not only 
meet present requirements, but also provide 
for the future. 

We wanted to shorten the line of profit 
responsibility between RCA’s top manage- 
ment and the heads of divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. We also wanted to sharpen staff 
responsibilities. 

All of these objectives are accomplished, 
we believe, in a new plan of organization 
that became effective in RCA on January 
11, 1954. 

This plan ts based almost entirely on our 
own ideas and concepts of how our business 
should be run. To make sure that we were 
on the right track, however, we engaged in 
the services of management consultants to 
help develop the plan in full detail. 

Here, in brief, is our new organization: 

1. A special staff reporting to the chairman 
of the board and the president, which is com- 
posed of a small group of highly skilled, ma- 
ture executives. While responsible for spe- 
cific assignments, they are basically advisory 
and consultant to our top management. 

2. A corporate staff that serves all units 
and subsidiaries of RCA. Under an executive 
vice president, who reports to the chairman 
and the president, this operation contains 
administrative staff services such as finance, 
law, personnel, distribution, purchasing, en- 
gineering, and others needed in our business. 

3. Specialized operations having chief ex- 
ecutive officers who report to the chairman 
and the president. These operations include 
scientific research, foreign trade and associ- 
ated companies, radio and television broad- 
casting, and international radio communi- 
cations. 

4. Three groupings of product and service 
operations—electronic products, consumer 
products, and sales and service subsidiaries— 
each under the direct supervision of an ex- 
ecutive vice president, who reports to the 
chairman and the president. Each of these 
groups, as well as their divisions and sub- 
sidiaries, is, in effect, a separate business 
with its own chief executive and the needed 
management, facilities, and manpower to 
carry on independently. 

The electronic products group consists of 
engineering products, tubes, and marine 
electronic equipment. Consumer products 
group is comprised of home instruments 
such as radio and television sets, victrolas, 
and parts; records, kitchen ranges, and room 
air conditioners. The sales and service sub- 
sidiaries group includes product distribution 
in certain areas, product servicing, and tech- 
nical training. 

5. A general staff council has been estab- 
lished to act as an advisory body to the chair- 
man of the board and the president. Its 
purpose is to discuss and resolve matters of 
top policy, subject to the approval of the 
chairman and the president and to the ac- 
tion of the board of directors when such 
action is required. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING SPEEDS CHANGES 


We have made rapid progress in these re- 
alinements of responsibilities and functions, 
as the result of months of preliminary dis- 
cussion and planning. So much so, in fact, 
that the major changes and appointments 
involved have already occurred. 

A principa] aim in devising a plan of 
organization is to make it simpler for man- 
agement at all levels to run the business 
effectively. Sound as such a plan may be, 
it in itself is not enough. 
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A business really runs by the joint ef, rt 
of many people. i 

And because of this, particularly in 
complex business like RCA, the key to suc. 
cess is a good teamwork. Specifically, there 
must be active cooperation from top to 
bottom. 

It was only natural, therefore, that qyr. 
ing the development of a more streamlined 
flexible organization, we gave equal atten. 
tion to the concepts that govern our oper. 
ations. 

FOUR BASIC ORGANIZATION CONCEPTs 

Sound principles of business conduct have 
always guided RCA’s management, but until 
recently they had never been available in 
a formal statement of policy. 

Now, these concepts are a fundamenta} 
part of our plan of organization. We are 
publishing them in booklet form, and they 
will soon be in the hands of all of our 
management personnel. Copies are also 
available here, and will be distributed later 
today. 

We call them the four basic organization 
concepts of RCA, and their observance is 
a required duty of every RCA executive, 
They are: 

The RCA concept of management 
development 

In accordance with sound principles of 
organization and good management and to 
insure competent executives for the future 
of the Radio Corporation of America, every 
individual in a management position has 
the duty and responsibility to: 

1. Develop a suitable successor. 

2. Develop and administer a sound organ. 
ization staffed with able personne! to per- 
form the functions of his organization. 

3. Develop and train managerial replace- 
ments at all levels in his organization. 

A principal mark of successful executive ts 
his demonstrated ability to select and train 
promotable subordinates. 


The RCA concept of channels of contact and 
communication 


The organization structure and the organ- 
ization chart define lines of responsibility 
and authority, but do not indicate channels 
of contact. 

The RCA organization permits and re- 
quires the exercise of common sense and good 
judgment, at all organizational levels, in 
determining the best channels of contact 
necessary for the expeditious handling of the 
work. 

Contact between units of the organization 
should be carried out in the most direct way. 

In making such contacts, however, it is the 
duty of each member of the organization to 
keep his senior informed on: 

1. Any matters on which his senior may 
be held accountable by those senior to him. 

2. Any matters in disagreement or likely 
to cause controversy within or between any 
units of the corporation. 

3. Matters requiring advice by the senior 
or his coordination with other units. 

4. Any matters involving recommendations 
for change in, or variance from, established 
policies. 

RCA could not operate without freedom of 
decision at many key action points down the 
line, yet those who carry senior responsibility 
must be kept in a position to exercise the 
direction and control for which they are held 
accountable. It is the job of everyone to 
make good use of channels of contact and 
communication in making this concept work 
throughout RCA. 

The RCA concept of line and staff teamwork 

From top to bottom of RCA and across all 
of its activities, teamwork between line and 
staff—in the sense of distinguishing between 
major functions rather than as referring to 
chain of command—is vital to successful 
conduct of the business. 
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ement includes all those, from 
ge fo and the President down, who 
the ce significant operating control over 
or more of the three basic things RCA 
one OF evelop, produce, and sell profit- 
aan goods and services. Because it car- 
a direct profit responsibility, line manage- 
ment runs A. taff 1 

All other executives serve in s capaci- 
ties. They work for line management. 
Their principal job is to help line manage- 
ment develop, produce, and sell new or im- 

roved goods and services better and more 
vofitably. To that end, they inform and 
advise line management on a variety of 
topics—such as market research or budget 
administration—involving specialized knowl- 
edge. They perform similar functions re- 
quiring specialized skills. They prescribe, 
guide, audit, and evaluate the manner in 
which their specialties are carried on 
throughout RCA. While some of their work 
contributes to RCA'’s profitability, they bear 
no direct responsibility for it. 

It is the duty of every line executive to 
use staff services to best advantage in plan- 
ning, directing, controlling, and improving 
his operations. 

It is the duty of every staff executive to 
safeguard the interests of his superior line 
executive by giving him the facts on per- 
formance in his area, to identify opportuni- 
ties for operational improvement and tc, 
propose means for exploiting them, to hel 
line executives attain the results expected of 
them and to supply information requested by 
staff or line executives at levels above him, 

The creation and maintenance of produc- 
tive teamwork between staff and line at all 
levels are major and continuing responsibili- 
ties of every RCA executive. 


The RCA concept of basic executive 
responsibilities 


In doing the work which is his contribu- 
tion to the corporation's successful operation, 
every RCA executive is expected and required 
to promote the interests of RCA and to carry 
on his activities within the framework of 
corporation-wide policy and procedure. This 
requires every executive to assume, in addi- 
tion to the specific duties of his post, the 
following basic executive responsibilities: 

Prepare as appropriate, and submit for 
approval, long- and short-range objectives, 
policies, and plans for programs and organ- 
izational arrangements aimed at producing 
the most profitable results attainable from 
his assigned area. 

Interpret approved policies and plans to 
his organization and direct its day-to-day 
operations so as to attain established objec- 
tives in accordance therewith. 

Submit budgets realistically reflecting the 
anticipated income and/or expenditures of 
his activity and conduct his activity within 
approved budgets. 

Staff his organization with capfble people, 
train subordinates in the competent per- 
formance of their duties, develop suitable 
Teplacements at all levels and provide a suc- 
cessor for himself. Require and appraise 
performance and report results fully to his 
senior; detect the need for and propose such 
Modifications in plans and departures from 
established ways of doing things as are nec- 
essary to produce satisfactory results. 

Keep abreast of developments of all kinds 
affecting his product, service, or area of 
specialization and make such use of them 
48 may properly be turned to RCA’s benefit. 

Cooperate actively with his associates, 
both line and staff, for the attainment of 
RCA's overall objectives. 

An executive’s success in RCA largely de- 
Pends on his ability to bend his talents and 
his efforts to the advancement of the cor- 
Poration’s broad interests as much as to the 
emetnents of his own immediate con- 


—s these organizational concepts, I be- 
© you will agree, RCA has a very solid 
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foundation for good executive performance, 
excellent teamwork, and profitable opera- 
tions. 

RIGHT MAN FOR RIGHT JOB 

Before concluding, I should like to go back 
for a moment to our concept of manage- 
ment development. It quite rightly is 
ranked first. For, if we are going to con- 
tinue to advance as a profitable business or- 
ganization, we must make certain that we 
always have available qualified executives to 
man our organization. 

Briefly, we must have the right man for 
the right job at the right time. 

This is no small task, for we have approxi- 
mately 4,500 supervisors, managers, and 
executives. 

To accomplish it, we have established a 
management development program covering 
management personnel at all levels and in 
all locations. Its three principal objectives 
are: 

1. Continuous*evaluation of executive and 
specialized personnel. 

2. Planned individual development of pro- 
motable management personnel. 

8. Systematic selection of properly quali- 
fied candidates for position openings. 

UNIFORM TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

For operating this program, we have a 
small central staff, as well as skilled per- 
sonnel attached to each of our operating 
units. 

Basic techniques and procedures, estab- 
lished through research and experience, are 
used uniformly throughout RCA. They let 
us determine, through factual, objective ap- 
praisals, the areas of needed improvement in 
management personnel, 

To me, it is most heartening and encour- 
aging to know how rapidly and expertly 
modern business ig advancing in the han- 
dling of human, as well as technical prob- 
lems. Through such progress, American 
business and industry will continue to lead 
the world. 

I congratulate you upon the opportunity 
you have to contribute to this leadership. 

If you have any questions, I shall be happy 
to try to answer them. 

Thank you. 


Farm Price Supporters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Linn County Farmers Union 
convention, dated April 10, 1954, with 
reference to price supports, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp,. as follows: 


Whereas Congress is debating the issue of 
farm-price supports, and in a great num- 


ber of instances is offering separate bills 


which fail to cover the entire problem of 
farm-price supports; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
carrying out the administration’s plans, is 
greatly reducing the parity income of farm- 
ers; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need for Con- 
gress to consider farm legislation to uphold 
the purchasing power of agriculture, and at 
the same time assure the abundance of food 
and fiber for all consumers; and 
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Whereas the National Farmers Union has 
proposed a 10-point program fulfilling these 
objectives in the following order, namely— 

1. Extension of mandatory supports at a 
minimum of 90 percent of parity for the 
basics—wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco—and tung nuts and honey. 

2. Mandatory supports at the feed value 
equivalent ratio to corn for rye, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, cottonseed, soybeans, flax- 
seed, and other storables. 

3. Mandatory supports at a minimum of 
90 percent of parity for milk and butter- 
fat, beef cattle, calves, and wool. 

4. A food-allotment program to enable the 
unemployed, elder citizens, relief recipients, 
and other low-income consumers to obtain 
good nutrition diets. 

5. A farm trading post and international 
food reserve to expand exports of abundant 
farm production so as to relieve famine, pro- 
mote economic development, and promote 
the quest for permanent world peace. 

6. An adequate safety reserve of food and 
fiber for the United States. 

7. Extend marketing orders and agreements 
to more fruits and vegetables. 

8. A loan program for improved marketing 
facilities. 

9. Renewal and extension of the agricul- 
tural-conservation program. 

10. A program of incentive puyments to 
farmers for conservation practices on land 
taken out of production under acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

Therefore, we the members of the Linn 
County Farmers Union do urge that our 
Congressmen consider forthcoming legisla- 
tion in the light of the above objectives; 
and we further 

Resolve, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Oregon Congressman, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson, and mempers 
of the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees, and to the State and National 
Farmer Union offices. 

Presented by Dave Boshart for the county 
legislative committee of the Farmers Union. 


Passed unanimously April 10, 1954. 


Jerome J. Keating on H. R. 8648 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent of the House, below 
are cited two items, one, a letter from 
Mr. Jerome J. Keating, vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and second, the Postal Bulletin of 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954. Both items con- 
cern H. R. 8648, and the attitude of the 
national association thereon. Because 
both items concern the welfare of over 
100,000 Federal employees, they are list- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. I trust 
action taken will result in the complete 
satisfaction of these workers in our Fed- 
eral Government. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: The postal 
employees, as you well know, have been 
seeking a pay increase, and I believe we have 
established the justice of our cause. The 
Postmaster General has countered with a 
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proposal which is found in the Rees bill, 
H. R. 8648, generally referred to as a reclassi- 
fication bill. We do not believe that this 
bill is strictly a reclassification bill in that 
it will destroy procedures that have been 
effective in the postal service for the past 70 
or 80 years, and would substitute a proposal 
wherein Congress would turn complete au- 
thority over personal matters to the Post- 
master General. 

In a recent issue of the Postal Bulletin, an 
Official publication of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Postmaster General set forth his 
arguments for the reclassification bill. A 
copy of this statement was sent to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress recently by an organi- 
zation whose members stand to benefit sub- 
stantially from the passage of H. R. 8648, 
even though the rank-and-file employees do 
not stand to benefit. 

For your complete information, we have 
reprinted the statement of the Postmaster 
General, but we have supplemented it with 
additional facts that will permit you to draw 
a fairer conclusion. 

H. R. 8648 is vigorously opposed by the 
100,000 members of our organization and by 
at least 90 percent of all other employees in 
the postal field service. The bill would de- 
stroy many of the benefits that we have se- 
cured from Congress in the last 50 years, and 
we urge you to oppose it vigorously and to 
support our cause for a proper pay increase. 

Sincerely, 
Jerome J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 


Tue CoMPLeTE Facts on H. R. 8648 


In the Postal Bulletin of May 4, the Post- 
master General once again used an official 
publication to advance the cause of his postal 
salary plan. 

In order that our members will be properly 
informed we are reprinting the statement of 
the Postmaster General, together with sup- 
plemental information that will give a com- 
plete understanding of the Fry-Summerfield- 
Rees plan. 

The quotations from the bill, from the Fry 
report, and our own comments, are printed. 


“|From the Postal Bulletin of May 4, 1954] 
“POSTAL SALARY PLAN 


“Letters to the Postmaster General from 
employees indicate they have received an 
extraordinary amount of misleading and 
confusing information concerning the postal 
salary plan recommended by the Post Office 
Department. Such misleading rumors from 
unofficial sources injure morale and have 
an adverse effect on service given to the 
public. Therefore, it is important that all 
employees receive an explanation with regard 
to some of the more prevalent misunder- 
standings. There follow examples of these 
misleading rumors and the Department's 
official explanation: 

“The rumor: The plan would remove the 
Post Office Department from control by Con- 
gress by giving the Postmaster General un- 
limited authority to change salaries of 
employees. 

“The facts: The legislation proposed to 
implement the salary plan would require the 
Postmaster General to see that all postal 
jobs are fairly graded by a job evaluation 
system on the basis of their actual duties 
and responsibilities. Such a requirement 
would restrict the Postmaster General more 
than under the present law, since it is pos- 
sible under this law to change an employee's 
pay by simply changing his title without 
regard to the work the employee performs. 
The proposed new plan would delegate, with 
proper stipulated controls, the responsibility 
for salary administration, as it has been 
delegated for many years to other agencies 
and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress would—and should—retain 
complete control over salary schedules.” 
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THE COMPLETE FACTS 
EH R. 8648, the Summerfield-Rees bill, 
reads: 
“Title I1I—Classification of positions and 
Preparation of Standards 
“Classification of Positions 


“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General shall 
place each position in its appropriate grade 
in conformance with standards established 
by him under section 302. The basis for 
determining the grade in which each posi- 
tion shall be placed shall be the level of 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification 
requirements of the work of such position. 
Whenever the facts warrant, the Postmaster 
General may change any position which he 
has placed in a grade under this section 
from such grade to another grade. Actions 
of the Postmaster General under this sec- 
tion shall be the bases for the payment of 
compensation and for personnel transac- 
tions. 

“Preparation of Standards 


“Sec. 302. (a) The Postmaster General 
shall prepare standards for placing positions 
in their appropriate grades. In such stand- 
ards the Postmaster General shall (1) define 
the various positions that exist in the postal 
field service in terms of duties and respon- 
sibilities; (2) establish qualification require- 
ments for all entrance positions; (3) estab- 
lish the official position titles; and (4) iden- 
tify the grades in which such positions are 
placed. Such standards shall be available 
for inspection by employees. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall keep 
such standards up to date. From time to 
time he may revise, supplement, or abolish 
existing standards, or prepare new stand- 
ards, so that, as nearly as may be practicable, 
positions existing at any given time within 
the postal field service will be covered by 
current standards.” 

The grant of power to the Postmaster 
General under H. R. 8648 is absolutely com- 
plete. Under the Classification Act of 1949, 
which covers Federal employees, the Civil 
Service Commission, a bi-partisan agency, 
has the authority to supervise, inspect and 
revise the classification structure. Even un- 
der this system, with such a protective fea- 
ture, there are many instances of downgrad- 
ing by merely changing the written descrip- 
tion of the job. Downgrading occurs in in- 
dividual instances and also in many in- 
stances where groups are involved. The en- 
closed reprint describes a case of downgrad- 
ing on a fairly large scale. Congress would 
retain supervision and control of salaries un- 
der H. R. 8648 only in that they set the mini- 
mums and maximums. The lowest salary 
grade is $2,750 and the maximum grade is 
$14,800. 

“The rumor: The plan would result in 
general downgrading of jobs and lowering 
of entrance salaries in the future. 

“The facts: The proposed pay plan would 
upgrade thousands of jobs, including about 
20 percent of the clerks (about 40,000 em- 
ployees). A small number of routine jobs 
when entered by new employees would have 
lower pay ranges than at present, but no 
present employee would have his pay reduced 
as a result of the proposed plan. One of 
the most important features of the proposed 
plan is to increase starting salaries—by $210 
a year for most jobs, by $510 or more for many 
others.” 

THE COMPLETE FACTS 

H.R. 8648, the Summerfield-Rees bill, pro- 
vides that nothing in the act shall be deemed 
to reduce the per annum or hourly pay, but 
the bill gives the Department the authority 
to reduce employees’ pay the following week 
if they desire. The now-you-have-it-now- 
you-don't clause of the bill reads as follows: 
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“Prohibition on reduction of former Salary 





rates “The a 

“Sec. 404. Nothing in this act would &n 
deemed to reduce the per annum ome the ae 
rate of basic compensation of any emplo 7 — n 
on the rolls on the effective date of this = attract & 
to an amount less than his rate of ean anes 
salary immediately prior to such date by incre 
long as such employee is assigned to perfor, ating OPP 
and does perform work of the same leve} s ——, 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualificatis oe 
requirements as the work which he was i. = a - 
forming immediately prior to such date " ein t! 

“The rumor: Supervisory examinations —_ a 
taken by nearly 50,000 employees woulg be a aling | 
disregarded and supervisory positions filled = 
with persons outside the postal service. 

“The facts: Results of the supervisory ex. The aut 
aminations compiled by the Civil Service more. Int 
Commission already have been forwarded to trative wh 
postmasters with specific instructions {op of H. R. 8 
their use in making promotions. This ac. 
tion confirms the intention of the Pos. factory ur 
master General to fill post office supervisory Postmaste 
positions from employees of the postal ser. The sub 
vice on a merit basis with due consideration following | 
for length of service. Promotions already 
are being made in many offices from the “Sec. 7 
supervisory examination registers. This ac. shall estat 
tion refutes completely the false rumor,” substitute 

THE COMPLETE FACTS “The ru 

On page 4 of the Fry report we read the  poontee 
following: “The fa 

“Inequities of present promotion system ae 

“The Postal Pay Act, by providing fixed the princi 
service requirements for those eligible to Neverthele 
promotion to supervisory positions (7 years ary scale ¢ 
as clerk or carrier in first- and second-class for simila: 
post offices, 7 years as clerk in the postal would rest 
transportation service, except for the require. than 400,0 
ment of 9 years as clerk in class B railway and woulc 
and highway post-office runs) has restricted long-term 
the lateral entry of qualified personnel into tal emplo} 
supervisory positions in the postal field sery- of $100 a 
ice. plan. Sm 

“Although it is traditional in the postal 
service for supervisory positions to be filled 
by employees advancing up through the 
ranks, there should be no arbitrary barriers 
to prevent these positions being filled if 
necessary by qualified personnel who have 
gained the necessary experience outside of Superintende 
the postal service.” District supe 

H. R. 8648, the Fry-Summerfield bill, con- General supe 
tains the following provision: way 

“(b) In the discretion of the Postmaster Director, fin: 
General, any individual who has been em- Postmaster, 
ployed in a civilian capacity in any branch General supe 
of the Government may be appointed to that Postmaster, | 
step in the appropriate grade of the postal -__ 
field service schedule which is less than one 
full step above the highest rate of basic com- 
pensation which he received from the United The Pro 
States.” 

Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, testifying before the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in the EX’ 
House of Representatives, stated that the 
Post Office Department should be permitted 
to recruit employees at all grades, not only H( 
at the entrance grade. 

“The rumor: The proposed salary plan 
would remove the protection of civil service IN THE 
and veterans’ preference laws from postal 
employees. 

“The facts: The legislation to implement Mr. R. 
the salary plan specifically states (sec. 1009 present e: 
of H. R. 8648) that postal employees shall continuo: 
continue to be covered by the Civil Service tack by | 
Act and rules and by the Veterans’ Prefer- she does 
ence Act. Thus, the career nature of jobs in freedom 
the Post Office Department would receive answer t 
additional emphasis.” ure in in 

THE COMPLETE FACTS peared ir 

The total lack of appeal rights. from the 
reclassification decisions of the Postmaster on May 
General, plus lateral entry, plus the repeal Nobody } 
of many other provisions, would definitely Author 
weaken civil service. up the a 
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“The rumo! 
would enter t 
the plan. 

“The facts: 


r: Lower caliber of employees 
he postal service as a result of 


The salary plan would help to 
tract an improved caliber of employees by 
. reasing nearly all entrance salary rates, 
wefncreasing most maximum rates, by cre- 
ating opportunities for promotion, and by 
‘ducing by 2 years the time required to 
reach the top of the pay grade for most em- 
Joyees. In further efforts to make a postal 
caret more attractive and to increase job 
security, the Department supported a bill re- 
cently passed by the United States Senate, 
repealing the Whitten amendment. 
THE COMPLETE FACTS 


The automatic pay increase would be no 
more. Increases will depend upon adminis- 
trative whim under the following provision 
of H. R. 8648: 

“(2) That his current performance is satis- 
factory under standards established by the 
nostmaster General.” 

“The substitute ratio is eliminated by the 

following provision of H. R. 8648: 
“Substitute employment 

“Sec, 706. (a) The Postmaster General 

shall establish the conditions under which 

substitute positions may be established.” 

“The rumor: The salary plan would fail 
to provide adequate increases. 

“The facts: The salary plan was not in- 
tended to be a general increase but to 
establish a@ sound pay structure based on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
Nevertheless, the plan would provide a sal- 
ary scale comparing favorably with the pay 
for similar work in American industry. It 
would result in salary adjustments for more 
than 400,000 of the 500,000 postal employees 
and would provide additional benefits on a 
long-term basis. The largest groups of pos- 
tal employees would receive an adjustment 
of $100 a year on the effective date of the 
plan. Smaller increases which have been 


Proposed title 





Station superintendent, 


Postmaster, Wichita post office. _ _.. 


Superintendent, finance, Chicago post office............... 
District superintendent, PTS.............°..............- 
General superintendent, buildings, Philadelphia post office____ 
Postmaster, Silver Spring, Md@._............-............ 
hicago (old post office) ......... 
Director, finance, Chicago post office ..................... 


General superintendent, PTS division, Cincinnati____---- 
Postmaster, Chicago post office...............---....--... 
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mentioned represent merely adjustments 
designed to bring the employee's present 
salary on a step rate of the new pay range. 
These adjustments would not interfere with 
the employee’s scheduled automatic in- 
creases, which in the great majority of cases 
would be larger under the plan than they 
are at present. 

“The rumor: Certain postmasters would 
receive $5,000 increases. 

“The facts: _No employees would receive 
$5,000 increases. The postmasters of the 
largest cities, such as New York and Chi- 
cago, could receive a maximum increase of 
$1,030 a year. Those who would receive ad- 
justments larger than these are career em- 
ployees in subordinate positions which have 
been for years recognized as being severely 
underpaid.” 

THE COMPLETE FACTS 


The table at bottom of page is taken from 
the Fry report. Grade 19 is held down by 
the $14,800 ceiling. However, there is no 
change in grade 16, under which the maxi- 
mum increase is $5,005. 

“The proposed salary plan is regarded as 
one of the most important steps necessary 
to bring about a proper relationship be- 
tween the pay of employees doing many dif- 
ferent kinds of work. The plan is intended 
to correct many inequities which have grown 
up over the years and to provide oppor- 
tunities for adva:cement and greater earn- 
ings. Such a program has been recom- 
mended repeatedly as essential for sound 
personnel administration by Commissions 
and committees of the Congress which have 
investigated postal field-service problems. 
The Department believes that all employees 
are entitled to a complete explanation of 
such an important proposal affecting them, 
that they are interested in such proposals 
and that they should be permitted to reach 
their own conclusions as to the merits of 
the plan after receiving full official infor- 
mation.” 
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We believe that a properly conducted study 
is in order and we subscribe fully to the fol- 
lowing statement by A. H. Clemens, Ph. D., 
in his analysis of the Fry plan. 

“The report, as it now stands, falls short 
of an adequate sampling technique and 
abounds in comparisons of incomparable 
data. It evidences a clear preference (which 
is the opposite of being scientific) in empha- 
sizing repeatedly the very real need of su- 
pervisors for salary increases while it labors 
strenuously to prove that nonsupervisory 
employees require little salary increases, 
Furthermore, it remains silent on equally 
important considerations and comparisons 
such as: 

“(a) Postal wages to per capita national 
income. 

“(b) Postal wages to per capita personal 
income. 


“(c) Postal wages to per capita personal 
expenditures. 


“(d) Postal wages to postal productivity. 

“(e) Postal wages to the rising standard 
of living of the Nation as a whole. 

“This silence may be due to the Post Office 
Department's request that postal wages be 
related only to cost of living, a most un- 
scientific approach to the complexities of the 
wage problem. Again, the report emphasizes 
the technical aspects of wages and job classes, 
but almost entirely ignores the human’ rela- 
tions aspects. It ignores completely the 
policy of advanced industrial personnel sys- 
tems, the policy of consultation with em- 
ployees about matters of intimate concern 
to them. In so doing, it posts a retrogres- 
sive industrial relations policy for private in- 
dustry to imitate and copy. 


“Finally, the inadequacies of this study, 
the unilateral and non-human approach to 
the problem, have already effected an ex- 
tremely deep-seated and widespread resent- 
ment not far from antagonism amongst the 
rank and file of the employees.” 


—_—_—_—-—_—__—_— LO LL CC Ceca, 


Increase 

Present 
‘ Proposed 
Present title pay grade ix. 

ie ARI ll $6, 470 
aokitiad District superintendent _-_..............-. 12 6, 770 
General superintendent -.................. 12 6, 970 
annie IE eh oo ito sc oteboncseutel 13 7,370 
ose Station superintendent_..._............... 13 6, 470 
aeeae General superintendent of finance_........ 14 7, 470 
enrgipesonsel A cas tiiniitncbusienk etn? onda canndia® 15 9, 770 
.---| General superintendent, PTS division ___- 16 8, 470 
ddd, WEE cheibadidsdestdudiuaatandancctod 19 13, 770 




















The Progress of the Negro in the Past 
Half Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Present era, with the United States under 
continuous, bombastic, psychological at- 
tack by her enemies to the effect that 
she does not adhere to the principles of 
freedom that she advocates, and in 
answer to these assertions, I take pleas- 
ure in introducing an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on May 6, 1954, entitled “The Harlem 
Nobody Knows,” written by Alex Haley. 

Author Haley’s writing adroitly sums 
up the advance that has been made in 
this great Nation of ours toward elimi- 
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nating racial inequality, and his com- 
ments are a direct answer to commu- 
nistic allegations that enslavement exists 
right here in our own back yard. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue Hartem Nosopy Knows 
(By Alex Haley, a Negro resident in Harlem, 
currently serving in the U. 5S. Coast 

Guard) 

Harlem, that roughly triangular 6-square- 
mile section of New York City where lives 
the largest concentration of Negroes in the 
world—375,000—is pointed to by critics as a 
sinkhole of United States capitalism. For- 
eign diplomats and businessmen freely re- 


$300 million. One bank with four branches 
in Harlem reports $20.7 million in checking 
and savings accounts. The postmaster of 
New York reports $72 million in postal sav- 
ings in the entire city, $12 million of it in 
Harlem. 

Said an old pharmacist who moved to 
Harlem in 1905, “All we owned were our 
barbershops and beauty parlors and a few 
restaurants.” Today his drugstore is one of 
4,300 businesses which Negroes operate in 
Harlem. Elsewhere in New York City they 
Own 2,200 more. 

Three years ago a radio station conducted 
@ survey for its advertisers. Income of the 
average Harlem family has tripled since 
1940, it informed them. This community, as 
an annual market, represents a billion 
dollars. 

Before 1900, most of the Negroes in New 
York City were settled in a squalid colony in 
the middle fifties. Then a Negro realtor, 
Philip A. Payton, persuaded several Harlem 
landlords to fill their vacancies with Negro 
tenants. A trickle of migration soon became 
a tide. 

From the first, the new community was in 
economic trouble. At least half its popula- 
tion was unemployed. Having nothing but 
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the labor of their unskilled hands to sell, 
they suffered from poverty and discrimina- 
tion. In one city count of 9,561 apprentices 
in the trades, only 56 were Negroes. Thou- 
sands of families managed to escape the pub- 
lic dole only because Harlem's women found 
jobs as laundresses or household servants. 


AREA FELT WAR'S IMPACT 


Manpower shortages created by World War 
I gave the new community a start. Hiring 
taboos relaxed, and soon Negroes worked in 
more than 300 occupations. Both the Gov- 
ernment and industry sent representatives 
into the southern States to recruit laborers. 
Harlem absorbed more than 100,000 southern 
Negroes, lured by glittering opportunity; 
25,000 others came from the British West 
Indies. 

From churches came the first sign of a 
financial build-up. Abyssinian Baptist mar- 
keted its property in midtown and built in 
Harlem at a cost of $350,000. St. Philip's 
Protestant Episcopal sold holdings near the 
site of Pennsylvania Station and hired a 
Negro architect to design its present brick 
church and parish house. Soon afterward 
it paid nearly all cash for a row of 13 apart- 
ment houses that it yet controls. 

Hundreds of individual Harlemites capi- 
talized on steady wages and a buyers’ market 
to make down payments on homes. Hun- 
dreds more invested in small businesses. 
Spectacularly, “Pigfoot Mary” Dean, a popu- 
lar Lenox Avenue vendor of pig's feet, fried 
chicken, and hot corn, bought for $42,000 a 
5-story apartment building. In one year 
the number of licensed Negro realtors in the 
city rose from 3 to 31. 

But for the most part the efforts of Ne- 
groes to set down tap roots in the city went 
unnoticed by the general public. Harlem 
was gaining it prominence, instead, as a 
Mecca of Jazz. By the height of the “Roar- 
ing Twenties,” its cabarets and dance halls 
swarmed with revelers nightly. 

In this manner Harlem met the depression. 
Few communities were so hard hit. Night 
life had supported flourishing businesses, 
provided an aura of intraracial camaradie—- 
and suddenly both were gone. And from the 
war-inflated payrolls, Negroes were the first 
to be fired—by the thousands. 

The race riots of this era made headlines 
around the world. But little notice was 
taken when the same forces—racial pride 
and the desperate flight for survival—were 
subsequently channeled in more disciplined 
Ways to shape Harlem's future. 

For example, consider the Harlem Busi- 
nessmen's Club which was in 1931. 
One of the first acts was to circularize the 
slogan, “Don't Buy Where You Can’t Work.” 
Negro employees above the level of porter 
were rare in Harlem retail stores. Then the 
Amsterdam News, Harlem's largest newspa- 
per, threw its power into the campaign. The 
slogan produced roughly the effect of a picket 
line; in a few months Negro clerical and sales 
help were more common. 

The New York Urban League prevailed 
upon officials of government, unions, and 
private industry to widen the variety of jobs 
opened to Negroes. Simultaneously it urged 
Negroes to develop new talents and skills, 
and it has never relaxed its campaign. 

In 1953 a spokesman for the powerful New 
York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion said, “There is still not a job for every 
Negro, but more doors have been opened 
than there are Negroes qualified to enter.” 

For those who are qualified, and for count- 
less others willing to qualify, these doors 
lead to gratifying successes. 

Amie Associates, Inc., is a family enter- 
prise begun in 1944 by brothers William, 
Errol, and Cyril Jones. With $1,600 and 
some electronics equipment, they hired a 
loft and solicited Government contracts. 
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By V-J Day they had hired 75 technicians 
and grossed $200,000 for the design and 
manufacture of electronics devices for the 
Navy and Signal Corps and for subcontracts 
from Bell Telephone and Western Electric. 
Now Amie Associates, Inc., is making 
equipment for the Army and Robinson Avi- 
ation, in addition to servicing television sets 
exclusively throughout the city. 
In 1938 Jimmie Adams got a job as ship- 
- ping clerk in a downtown camera store; in 
1951 he became its manager. This year 
Mr. Adams and two friends raised $20,000 
and opened Uptown Camera Exchange on 
125th Street. 


WOMEN FORGE AHEAD 


Roy Mills moved from a Yonkers dairy to 
portering for a sportswear firm. Today he 
is its national distribution manager and also 
has a Harlem cleaning business. 

Lou Borders arrived in New York in 1931 
with 30 cents. He pressed clothes, studied 
at night, and became the fourth Negro to 
join the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. In 1937 his local elected him treas- 
urer; in 1942, president. Five years ago he 
bought a failing Harlem haberdashery busi- 
ness which is now worth $150,000. 

Harlem women, too, are forging ahead as 
dramatically as the men. 

Barbara Watson, daughter of a municipal 
court judge, heads a downtown New York 
agency of nearly 200 Negro models serving 
accounts for nationally advertised products. 

Louise Varona, a Hunter College graduate, 
took over her father’s restaurant supply 
house when he went into bankruptcy. She 
resumed business on a shoestring, paid off 
creditors, and today has 7 employees and 2 
trucks, with customers in the Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, and Manhattan. Last year her firm 
grossed $140,000. 

Olivia Stanford, a YWCA executive, and 
Rose Morgan, a hair stylist, in 1943 pooled 
$7,000 savings. They leased a 5-story Harlem 
brownstone, and after 4 months of renova- 
tion and publicity put “Rose-Meta, House of 
Beauty” into landslide business. Today 
there is a second, larger salon on 125th Street 
with branches in Brooklyn and Long Island. 
A total of 302 Rose-Meta personnel earn from 
$55 to $200 weekly. 


Two blocks west of Rose-Meta on 125th 
Street is the Carver-Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, an enterprise that many resi- 
dents of the community view with a proud 
and proprietary air. 


NEGRO BANK ESTABLISHED 


At the end of World War Il, a group of 
Harlem business and professional people set 
out to establish the first Negro bank in New 
York State. For several years they visited 
homes, churches,-and civic assemblies, ex- 
plaining the project and what it would mean 
for Harlem. Then they solicited pledges of 
deposit. Within 3 months after the bank 
opened in 1948, its tellers took in $200,000. 

Last December the Carver bank marked its 
fifth anniversary, with savings accounts to- 
taling $3 million. The past Christmas it dis- 
tributed $200,000 in Yule Club checks, double 
the amount of 1952. 

A special 1953 survey reveals that 8 percent 
of Harlem families have incomes about $5,000 
& year; 24 percent of American families in 
general earn this much. In Harlem 15 per- 
cent earn $1,500 or less, about paralleling the 
national average. But more than 60 percent 
of Harlem families have reached the $2,000- 
to-$5,000 level; nationwide, only 48 percent 
are in this bracket. 

Harlem's appalling housing conditions 
have been shouted about in sensational 
exposés. During World War II one of Har- 
lem’s blocks was found actually accommo- 
dating 3,781 people. At this density the pop- 
ulation of the United States could live in 
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one-half the acreage of Greater Ne J - 
City. "i 

Slowly, however, the situation was impr A 
ing. Since Harlem River Houses was me, 

Pleted in 1937, a total of eight Federal go" E 
and city projects have been occupied or ~ 
under construction. Altogether they a 
resent 12,859 apartments. HO 
mats Metropolitan Life Insurance Co's 
rere development, raised the number to IN T! 
GUIDANCE CENTER 

At this writing, private investors haye cit Mr. } 
authorization and Federal Housing Authority . tion 
aid to clear 24 slum acres and build 2 prop eseered 
ects, “Harlem” and “North Harlem,” to con. — 
tain approximately 1,100 apartments each, qeere 
These will cost nearly $30 million and win leagues 
raise to more than 14,000 the number of appear 
Harlem families able to move into new home magazi 
in the space of 20 years. The 

It is safe to forecast that many of the the fre 
social corrosions which plague Harlem yil] to the 
dwindle with its congestion, which tends to ionty 
nurture them. Gangs, delinquency, and ad. -_ 
diction already are under the steady attack of a ¢ 
of a wealth of guidance and corrective might 
agencies. might 

Exemplary among these, and one of the That 
largest, is Manhattanville Neighborhood today. 
Center, Inc., which functions in a teeming vive ur 
multiracial area of West Harlem between the 
122d and 135th Streets. (Of the 436,00 ~ | 
people in Harlem, 61,000 are non-Negroes,) —— 

In the center headquarters on 126th Street, to sub 
51 professional and student social workers implen 
conduct adult and youth forums, supervise police 
athletics and recreation, and teach arts, sions i 
crafts, and dramatics. About 10,000 families wherev 
are in the area served by this aggressive Nation 
agency, whose chairman of the board of di- will pe 
rectors is Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Public schools continue the pattern of In ate 
progress for Harlem, whose ratio of slum oe 
background is only one of many staggering Tune 
problems. A school at Fifth Avenue and CATED 
130th Street (Public School No. 133), for in- ArRIC 
stance, serves an area of 50 many pupils that 
classes must be held in shifts. 

“READY TO BE COMPARED” Balle 

Yet it manages the distinction of being en 
among the top five elementary schools in tive Mé 
the city. (Relief is in sight: the New York heads 0 
City capital budget for 1954 provides for day stay 
the building of a new school 6 blocks away House, : 
at a total estimated cost of $2,730,000.) then pr 
Overall, more Harlem youths are enrolled in His v 
high schools throughout the city than at year-old 
any point in history. And 10 times as many forced | 
as in 1940 are in college. One im) 

Harlem now contains nearly 400 churches, particiy 
including missions, whose total replacement one of 1 
value has been estimated at $21 million. U.N. fo 
Their role remains the same—a bedrock and Anotl 
potently progressive force. Commented & tween t 
young attorney: “Once our churches pre- went in 
pared you to die; now, they help you to live.” 1 year 

Julius J. Adams is the executive editor of Eritrea 
Harlem's oldest newspaper, the New York of Eth 
Age. “Man for man, as a community, we locked ¢ 
are ready to be compared with other com- regain 
munities,” he said. “What we need is & ports r 
crusade of public relations. Harlem's big- future | 
gest trouble now is that in too many minds Ethiopi 
the Negro remains a stereotype.” fertile, 

But minds are changing, fast. On New eventus 
Year’s Day 1954, Hulan Edwin Jack, a Har- wheat a 
lem Negro, was sworn into office as president 
of New York City’s Borough of Manhattan— As Hi 
the center of metropolitan business and ine teh ton 
dustry, the richest island in the world. In expect 
@ cornucopia of races, where Negroes se petuate 
outnumbered 5 to 1, this man, who already helmet 
had risen from stock boy to vice president droop 
of # manufacturing firm, was elected with waite a 
the votes of 215,000 of his fellow citizens. elon of 

It happened in New York City, in Americh But 
fn 50 years. 1930 an 

imagini 
favored 
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1954 
An Emperor Comes to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in antici- 
pation of the visit this month to this 
country of the Emperor of Ethiopia, I 
desire to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the May 16, 1954, issue of the 
magazine This Week. 

The world should remember that if 
the free countries of the world had come 
to the aid of Ethiopia when her sover- 
eignty was endangered by the invasion 
of a dictator, the League of Nations 
might have survived and World War IL 
might have been prevented. 

That should be a good object lesson 
today. The United Nations will not sur- 
yive unless the free countries that make 
up the United Nations will stand as one 
against all totalitarians in their attempts 
to subjugate the world. If we do not 
implement the United Nations with a 
police force which will prevent aggres- 
sions in Korea and in Indochina, and 
wherever else they may occur, the United 
Nations cannot survive and civilization 


will perish. 
In 1936 Hare Sevassre I oF ETHIOPIA Was A 
LoNELY HERO IN AN _ INTERNATIONAL 


TracepDY—THIs MONTH, He MAKEs His First 
Vistt TO THE UNITED States, ‘Strut Depr- 
careo TO His Lire’s Task, USHERING His 
ArricAN DoMaIn INTO THE 20TH CENTURY 


(By Curtis Lubinski) 


Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, 1s 
paying his first visit to America this month. 
He will be an overnight guest in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, as is customary for visiting 
heads of state. For the remainder of his 3- 
day stay in Washington he will reside at Blair 
House, across Pennsylvania Avenue. He will 
then proceed on a tour of the United States. 

His visit comes at a time when his 3,000- 
year-old nation is breaking out of an isolation 
forced on it by its geography and history. 
One important indication has beer Ethiopia’s 
participation in the Geneva Conference, as 
one of the countries that contributed to the 
U.N. forces in Korea. 

Another is the new economic treaty be- 
tween the United States and Ethiopia, which 
went into effect in October 1953. And about 
1 year before, the former Italian colony of 
Eritrea became, under U. N. auspices, a part 
of Ethiopia, giving Haile Selassie’s land- 
locked domain Red Sea ports and a chance to 
regain its former maritime power. These 
ports may play an important role in the 
future of the Middle East, for through them 
Ethiopia can now export grain raised in a 
fertile, three-crop-a-year region that could 
eventually rival the Ukraine or the American 
wheat areas, 


UNLIKE HIS CARICATURES 


As Haile Selassie makes his way about on 
his tour of the Nation, many Americans will 
expect to see him as cartoonists have per- 
petuated him—a bearded man in a pith 
helmet and enormous sunglasses, with a short 
droopy cape below. which protrude tight 
white ankle-length pants, the Ethiopian ver- 
Sion of jodhpurs, and bare feet. 

But this was the Haile Selassie prior to 
1930 and at that largely a figment of artistic 
imagination. For many years since he has 
favored @ British-style field marshal’s uni- 
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form, adorned with golden epaulets and many 
rows of ribbons, and impeccably pressed 
trousers above shiny brown army-style shoes. 
This is undoubtedly how he will appear on 
his visit. 

Though only 5 feet 4 inches tall, slender, 
almost frail, weighing only about 100 pounds. 
Haile Selassie will look every inch an em- 
peror. His ink-black beard will show no 
trace of gray, despite his 62 years. His face 
will have its characteristic expression—a 
singular mixture of melancholic sadness and 
cold determination. He has a way of scruti- 
nizing new acquaintances with a penetrating 
flash of. his eyes which denotes an alert dip- 
lomat and statesman. 


A RULER’S TRAINING 


This is what he was brought up to be. His 
father, Ras Makonnen, cousin to Emperor 
Menelik II and his favorite adviser, very early 
recognized the gifts of young Tafari—this 
being Haile Selassie’s original Christian 
name. At the age of 18, after an education 
by European private tutors, Tafari was ap- 
pointed governor of the Province of Sidamo. 
This post was followed by positions of in- 
creasing importance in the provinces of 
Harar, Muleta, and Salale. He absented him- 
self, however, from Salale to complete his 
studies at a French school in the Ethiopian 
capital, Addis Ababa. 

His later character was shaped in these 
days by adverse circumstances accompanying 
his career. His father, heir presumptive to 
the imperial throne, passed away when Ta- 
fari still was a boy of 15. His guardian, Ras 
Tassama, died of poison, as have so many 
political figures in Ethiopian history. For 
centuries poison has played such an appal- 
ling role that it gave rise to a singular cus- 
tom: a servant will present a drink to his 
master only after having sampled it in his 
presence. It took me some time to get used 
to seeing my own domestics go through this 
precautionary routine when I was in Ethi- 
opia, 

THE CONQUERING MIND 

Something almost as bad as poison was in 
store for young Tafari. Another prince 4 
years his junior, Lidj Yassu, was chosen to be 
Emperor. He was the exact opposite of the 
scholarly Tafari—that is, an athletic and 
handsome extrovert. 

But Tafari learned the lesson that a strong 
mind is stronger than any physical strength. 
He watched all movies which could serve to 
disqualify Lidj Yassu as the ruler of Africa’s 
ancient Christian Empire. Tafari was aided 
by the fact that Lidj Yassu favored Moham- 
medanism and polygamy. Finally, when in 
1916 Lidj Yassu sided with the Germans and 
the Turks, Tafari found the ready support of 
the Allies. He defeated his adversary’s follow- 
ers with great slaughter at Sagalle on October 
27, 1916, and emerged as “Ras Tafari Makon- 
nen, Heir to the Imperial Throne, and 
Regent” at the side of Empress Zauditu, 
Menelik II’s daughter. Lidj Yassu was 
captured and interned for life. Immured 
with princely honors, yet in chains, he died 
at the town of Harar in 1935. 

There was no letdown in the difficulties 
which confronted Ras Tafari. The Allies had 
put him at the helm of the government. 
Travels in the Middle East and Europe 
widened his horizon. But the Empress Zau- 
ditu, who had never had anything compar- 
able to a Western education, was the rallying 
point of reaction. Each time I saw Ras Tafari 
in the company of this 200-pound Majesty, 
she was surrounded by a fantastic medieval 
retinue of warriors wearing curved swords, 
spears, and shields of buffaloskin. When the 
situation became unbearable, Ras Tafari 
found his way out in a coup d’etat which 
ended with his being proclaimed king and 
all power resting in his hands, though the 
Empress retained nominal power. 

But eventually, her husband led a plot 
against the Negus Tafari. March 1930, saw a 
full-scale battle at Zebit between the com- 
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paratively well organized troops of Tafari 
and an army of 10,000 men of the prince con- 
sort whose antiquated ideas of warfare, sup- 
ported by one lone cannon, were of no avail. 
He fell in action. Zauditu died of heart 
failure when she received the news of his 
death, on April 3, 1930. 


PLAYFUL ROYAL LIONS 


Tafari Makonnen, victorious, was crowned 
His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I on 
November 2, 1930, with the ancient title 
“Elect of God, King of Kings, King of Zion, 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Branch of the Tree of Solomon, and Imple- 
ment of the Holy Trinity.” 

Into this title the entire distinguished 
Biblical past of Ethiopia is condensed. To- 
day, it is still the privilege of royalty in 
Ethiopia to keep lions as the symbol of rank. 
This custom led to an unforgettable incident 
on the occasion of one of my visits to the 
Royal residence. When my wife and I were 
passing through the front garden, we met a 
keeper who was promenading two of the lions 
in dog-fashion on a leash. 

The comparatively young animals looked 
very playful. Indeed they were. In fact, 
they showed so little regard for the evening 
dress of my wife that they tried their claws 
on it. In no time its train was in shreds, 
and there was some explaining to do when 
we finally stood before the monarch. 

The great test of Haile Selassie’s strength 
of character, of his perseverance, of his faith 
in humanity, came when Mussolini’s troops 
invaded Ethiopia in 1935. Haile Selassie was 
the first victim of totalitarian aggression. 
And overnight he became the hero of a drama 
watched by the entire world. 


MR. TAFARI IN EXILE 


As simple Mr. Tafari, now wearing the 
familiar bowler, the exiled monarch walked 
ashore in England. He was the self-ap- 
pointed representative of his helpless coun- 
try. Accompanied by a few of his field com- 
manders, witnesses of the tear- and mustard- 
gas war the Italians had waged against 
soldiers and civilians alike, he made his 
historic plea before the League of Nations in 
its Assembly of June 30, 1936. It was in 
vain. In November 1938, Britain recognized 
the Italian King Victor Emmanuel II as the 
new Emporer of Ethiopia. 

Through these blackest of all days, Haile 
Selassie unrelentingly carried on his counter- 
offensive with the weapons of the mind he 
had so well learned to use. He moved into 
an old gray Georgian house at the English 
watering place of Bath. 


RETURN TO AFRICA 


Although he sent his family to the more 
beneficial climate of Palestine, he himself 
stubbornly withstood the ordeal of colds 
which came with the British winter. Sitting 
close by the fireplace, he diligently studied 
English. He managed to speak it with a per- 
suasive fluency the day when he hurried 
back to London after Italy’s entry into the 
war. There was no corridor in Parliament 
which the little man with the imposing black 
beard did not explore, presenting the letters 
of his far-away followers as evidence that 
they were loyally fighting on. 


Recognized as an ally, he boarded a plane 
to Alexandria, Still wearing his English 
overcoat and bowler, he entered the men’s 
room of the former Italian Yacht Club. A 
few minutes later he emerged in a military 
uniform appropriate for a commander in 
chief. He and a British liaison officer ex- 
changed a toast over a bottle of Italian wine. 

Everything was a matter of days now. In 
Khartoum the Emperor was greeted by chief- 
tains who kissed the ground at his feet and 
were the first to renew the oath of allegiance. 
Others joined them when the imperial plane 
finally landed hidden by a forest in West 
Ethopia on January 15, 1941. Today, a new 
bridge over the Blue Nile commemorates the 
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point of his return. In 4 months the Italian 
garrison, completely cut off from both Italy 
and her African colonies, was routed and the 
triumphant Haile Selassie reentered Addis 
Ababa in an open army car on May 5, 1941. 

A week later, with a sense of history, the 
Emperor sent a cable to President Roosevelt: 
“The creed of stupid brutality which useless- 
ly destroyed the liberties of Europe and now 
seeks to spread its cancerous growth through 
all lands, has met it first decisive defeat.” 

As he had promised, he set about reorgan- 
izing Ethopia. Education, industrialization, 
the development of natural resources, trade, 
commerce, air transport, and a modern de- 
fense force were foremost in his program. 
If a subsequent rise in the general standard 
of living is the measurement, Ethiopia can 
be said to be one country that really won 
a war. 

Ironically, the Italian invaders left a sub- 
stantial contribution behind. A network of 
highways, numerous factories, electrical 
plants, barracks and buildings, trucks and 
private cars survived demolition attempted 
by their defeated owners. 

The first thing Haile Selassie did was to 
give his country, which is about the size of 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and New York com- 
bined, a centralized government. What this 
means is refiected in the name “Ethiopia” 
which is often used interchangeably with the 
term “Abyssinia,” although the latter points 
at a mere part, the central tableland. 

Actually, Haile Selassie began his central- 
izing efforts back in 1931, when he gave his 
country a constitution as his free-will grant, 
with the understanding that the self-govern- 
ing functions of the bicameral parliament 
and the universal vote of the male popula- 
tion over 21 would go into full force after 
general literacy had been attained. At pres- 
ent only landowners may go to the polls. 

There are, of course, two sides to this pic- 
ture. If you talk to educated Ethiopians, 
they will tell you that the Emperor is steer- 
ing a wise middie course in favoring prog- 
ress and simultaneously preserving tradition. 
Others will argue that Haile Selassie’s clever 
move in becoming the self-styled prime in- 
strument of democratization is designed to 
consolidate his personal imperial power. 
Most likely, both interpretations have an 
element of truth. . 


TRADITION WITH CHANGE 


An example of Haile Selassie’s political 
ekill is the way he settled a centuries-old 
religious feud. Since St. Frumentius, of 
Phoenicia became their first bishop in A. D. 
327, the Abyssinians have been Christians. 
Frumentius was appointed by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, as were his succes- 
sors, and Ethiopian Christians were ruled 
by the Egyptian Coptic Church. 

Egyptians remained the heads of the Ethi- 
opian Church until 1948. Then Haile Selas- 
sie secured from the Patriarch in Alexandria 
a@ concession that permitted Ethiopia to se- 
lect its own archbishop. Again, the Emperor 
succeeded in reconciling tradition with 
change. He kept the old ties to the Coptic 
Church, yet made it a national institution 
within the borders of Ethiopia. 

To his people, Haile Selassie I ts just 
“John Hoy” which is “Your Majesty” in Am- 
haric. Forty-three years ago, he married an 
Bthiopian princess, Woyzero Menen, who has 
devotedly shared with him all the trials of 
his career and borne him 6 children, 3 boys 
and 3 girls. 

His family life has not been spared tragic 
incidents. Two daughters died, each of 
them, as it were, the representative of a dif- 
ferent world: Lilt Kaluma Work, Princess of 
the Golden Ink, was given in an unfortunate 
child marriage to one Ras Gugsha and died, 
in her teens, in 1930. Five years later her 
aa turned traitor and sided with Mus- 

The other daughter, Princess Tsahai, be- 
came the first president of the Ethiopian 
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Women’s Welfare Work Organization, took 
courses in nursing and died in the perform- 
ance of her duties. A Princess Tsahai Me- 
morial Hospital has since been erected in 
Addis Ababa. Her only surviving sister, 
Tenegn Work, eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror, has become her successor in social 
welfare leadership. 
RISE OF AN AGE 

Ethiopia was so often shaken by internal 
feuds that public attention turns with a 
particular eagerness to the relation of the 
Emperor to his sons. Characteristically, 
court intrigues tried for a time to alienate 
the Crown Prince, Asfa Wassan, from his 
father. Asfa’s younger brother, Makonnen, 
Duke of Harar, a bright man with a quick 
intellect, is generally regarded as the Em- 
peror’s image and favorite. Sahle Selassie, 
the youngest, attended secondary school in 
Addis Ababa, sitting with the other students 
in the classroom. 

Like everything else around the Emperor, 
his personal way of life is full of contrasts. 
Modern simplicity dominates his private day; 
miraculous pomp his affairs of state. At 
his coronation he wore clothes of pure gold, 
and his crown had a value of $6 million. 

Halle Selassie belongs to a unique genera- 
tion of Africans who in their lifetime have 
seen both the flourishing and the passing of 
an age, and the rise of a new one. Once I 
had a conversation with him on the increas- 
ingly European appearance of his capital. 

The sovereign agreed and said, in a strange 
tired voice: “Formerly there were beasts of 
every kind in Addis Ababa. Now it is the 
motorcar which rules the streets.” 

Yet from his unchanging expression it was 
impossible to tell whether he welcomed, or 
deep in his heart regretted, the rapidity of 
the progress he himself was urging to bring 
his country in line with the rest of the 
world, 





Breakfast at the Wigwam, Headquarters 
for the Cleveland Indians, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, any 
kid would have given his right arm to 
have had breakfast at the Wigwam, 
headquarters for the Cleveland Indians, 
at Daytona Beach, Fia., that recent cool, 
crisp morning of April 20, 1954. He 
would have been with people in the big 
time—baliplayers, managers, sports 
writers, scouts, and others. 

In addition, had he taken a good peek, 
the kid would have seen two Congress- 
men and the boy of one of them load 
their trays to the gunwales with orange 
juice, oatmeal, and cream, ham and eggs, 
bacon, country sausage, hot cakes, jel- 
ly, marmalade, toast, coffee, and milk. 
All the food they could carry. 

At table, he would have heard Con- 
gressman Harotp Hacen, of Minnesota, 
thank Tony Pianowski, secretary of the 
Cleveland farm system, for the gracious 
breakfast invitation extended to him- 
self, to his son Harold, Jr., of the United 
States Navy and to Congressman ALFRED 
D. Sreminski, of New Jersey. Had he 
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asked, the kid could have had the yioy; 
arm of all three of them. a 

Talk was lively and brisk. As pay 
players trooped into chow, one suddenjy 
became aware of a bounce, a spunk and 
a sparkle of give and take that appears 
to make it impossible for anyone 
vanquish an American, be he ball. 
player, soldier, coach, sportswriter, man. 
ager, secretary, or scout. 7 

Mamma’s boys, prima donnas, flash 
in the pans, wise guys, cement headed 
and hot rocks were raked over the coals 
In every case, kids who listened, who 
were willing to learn, to absorb the lore 
of the game were the kids who fielded 
their leagues into the big time. Mam. 
ma’s boys, prima donnas, flash in the 
pans, wise guys, and hot rocks fizzleq 
and folded. Names were mentioned 
games were reviewed, and the big time 
rolled by. What a treat, Mr. Speaker 
what a treat. And the ball players) 
Young, clean-cut kids in their upper 
teens and early twenties. There's great 
hope for America, Mr. Speaker. These 
kids have got it, just as did the kids in 
North Korea, on the Yalu, and in the 
Chosen Reservoir, and the Tokyo hos. 
pital, frostbite or not, Reds or not. One 
wished the crying towels, the prophets 
of gloom and doom could have been at 
breakfast in the Wigwam with us, Mr, 
Speaker. It was a treat we shall ever 
remember. 

A slip of paper sent to me at my re. 
quest, through the Congressman from 
Minnesota [Mr. HAGEN], records quite 
modestly the following, which, under 
unanimous consent, is now cited: 

Present at the Wigwam, headquarters for 
the Cleveland Indians minor league spring 
training base at Daytona Beach, Fia., for 
breakfast on April 20 were Phil Seghi, man- 
ager of the Fargo-Moorhead Twins of the 
Northern League; Eugene Fitzgerald, sports 
editor cf the Fargo Forum, of Fargo, N, 
Dak.; Laddie Placek, head scout for the 
Cleveland Indians farm system; Harold 
Hagen, Jr., son of Representative Harold 
Hagen, Republican of Minnesota; Repre- 
sentative Alfred Sieminski, Democrat of 
New Jersey; Len O’Donnell, sports editor of 
the Sherbrooke Daily Record of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Canada; Ivan Boisvert, photog- 
rapher for La Tribune, Sherbrook French 
language daily; and Representative Harold 
Hagen and Harry Oram of Ft. Myers Beach, 
FPla., a former Fargo resident, now retired. 

The Congressmen were guests of Tony 
Pianowski, secretary of the Cleveland farm 
system, who is in charge of the spring train- 
ing base, known as Indianville. 





Preservation of Forests and Grazing Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Farmers Union of Oregon, New- 
berg Local, No. 261, on the subject of the 
preservation of our forests and grazing 
lands, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was <a to be printed in the 
s follows: 
Sesona, © NewBsERG, Orec. 
May 6, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MokrsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Whereas there are at present be- 
fore Congress two bills, S. 2584 and H. R. 6787, 
that would take from the Forest Service the 
fyll management and direction of grazing 
rights in our national forests; and 

Whereas we believe that this action would 
be against the best interest of the continued 
preservation of our forests and the preserva- 
tion of the longtime use of grazing lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are very definitely op- 
posed to the passage of the above-named 
bills. 

H. R. Bristor, 
President, Newberg Local No. 261, 
Farmers’ Union of Oregon, 





Competition, Monopoly, and Counter- 
vailing Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Competition, Monopoly, and 
Countervailing Power.” The article was 
written by Dr. Walter Adams, an asso- 
ciate professor at Michigan State Col- 
lege, and a member of Attorney General 
Brownell’s National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
of November 1953] 


CoMPETITION, MONOPOLY, AND COUNTERVAILING 
POWER 


(By Walter Adams) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


“Political liberty,” a leading exponent of 
economic conservatism -once remarked, “can 
survive only within an effective competitive 
economic system. Thus, the enemy of de- 
mocracy is monopoly in all it forms: gigantic 
corporations, trade associations and other 
agencies for price control, trade unions or 
in general, organization and concentration 
of power within functional classes.” Failure 
to check the growth of concentrated eco- 
nomic power, he warned, would ultimately 
result either in giant pressure groups con- 
trolling the Government or in the direct 
regulation of pressure groups by the Gov- 
ernment. In either event, he concluded, the 
result would be the triumph of collectivism 
over free enterprise and the destruction of 
& democratic society as we, in America, have 
known it. 

The implications of this analysis for pub- 
lic policy were clear: economic power had 
to be dispersed among many buyers and 


— competing actively in open markets. 
; ile scrupulously avoiding any direct inter- 
‘rence with private enterprise, the Govern- 


ment had to provide and enforce certain 
_ Tules of 


the game, so as to keep the 
annels of trade free, prevent monopolistic 
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preemption of opportunity; preserve the in- 
centives for efficiency and progress; and fore- 
stall the growth of both economic feudalism 
and political tyranny. This was the phi- 
losophy of America’s antitrust laws—the 
core of our traditional belief in competition 
and hatred of monopoly. 

Somehow, in spite of the efforts to trans- 
late this blueprint into reality, economic 
power became progressively more concen- 
trated and the decline of competition a 
common phenomenon in many industries. 
To the neoclassical economist, this fact was 
a cause for alarm and a source of despair. 
To the collectivist, it seemed but the mani- 
festation of natural law—the operation of 
inexorable technological and economic forces 
which could not be reversed. To the de- 
fender of the status quo, however, it pre- 
sented a unique challenge to explain the 
great transformation of the American econ- 
omy—to demonstrate the compatibility of 
monopolistic and oligopolistic power aggre- 
gates with the stability and soundness of 
modern democratic capitalism. 

In the advance guard of the new en- 
lightenment was Prof. J. M. Clark, who urged 
that the effectiveness of competition be 
judged in terms of its results, viz., the ex- 
tent to which it promotes an efficient use 
of resources. It was Clark who suggested 
that the abstract theoretical model of pure 
competition be replaced by the more real- 
istic concept of workable competition as a 
gage for judging the performance of spe- 
cific industries in the public interest. Simi- 
larly, Prof. E. S. Mason recomended that, 
in our public-policy deliberations, we em- 
phasize the constructive accomplishments 
and achievements of an industry rather than 
its market structure; that we accept an 
industry as workably competitive—regard- 
less of its degree of concentration—if it evi- 
denced, among other things, a progressive 
technology, the passing on to consumers of 
the results of this progressiveness in the 
form of lower prices, larger output, improved 
products, etc.” And finaly, Prof. J. K. Gal- 
braith—in an attempt to explain not just 
the workability of specific industries but 
of the whole economy—theorized that the 
American economy can perform quite bril- 
liantly in spite of the widespread preva- 
lence of industrial oligopoly. He tried to 
demonstrate that the American economy can 
provide better things for better living not- 
withstanding the fact that it operates in 
defiance of the rules laid down by men of 
such Newtonian stature as Bentham, Ri- 
cardo, and Adam Smith. 

In developing his theory, Galbraith cred- 
its Clark and Mason with a pragmatic con- 
cern for results—a recognition that con- 
sequences, which in theory are deplorable, 
are often in real life quite agreeable. Yet 
Galbraith criticizes the exponents of work- 
able competition for failing to make clear 
why what is unworkable in principle be- 
comes workable in practice, a failure which 
he attributes to their preoccupation with 
competition. He says: 

“In the competitive model the restraint 
on the power of any producer was provided 
by the competition of other producers—it 
came from the same side of the market. 
The tendency of any seller to exploit his 
customers was checked, not by the custom- 
ers, but by another seller across the street 
and by many others in the same market: 
It was natural that in looking for restraints 
on the behavior of the large seller, who was 
one among few in the market, the search 
would be made in the same place. Com- 
petition, even though it might be different 
in kind from that of the competitive model, 
was still the object of the search. Indeed 
it was assumed that competition was the 
only possible restraint on private market 
power. This preoccupation with competi- 
tion kept the investigators from seeing the 
actual restraints on market power—those 

‘ ; 
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that made not competition but the economy 
workable.” 

The actual or real restraints on a firm's 
market power are, according to Galbraith, 
vested not in its competitors but in its cus- 
tomers and suppliers; they are imposed not 
from the same side of the market, but from 
the opposite side. Thus “private economic 
power is held in check by the countervailing 
power of those who are subject to it. The 
first begets the second.” A monopoly on 
one side of the market offers an inducement 
to both suppliers and customers to develop 
the power with which they can defend them- 
selves against exploitation. Thesis gives rise 
to antithesis, and there emerges a system 
of checks and balances which makes the 
economy as a whole workable, a modus op- 
erandi which lends stability to American 
capitalism. Most important of all, it re- 
lieves the Government of its obligation— 
imposed by the now antiquated antitrust 
laws—to launch any frontal attack on con- 
centrated economic power. No longer need 
there be concern about the decline of com- 
petition, the fewness of sellers in a par- 
ticular market. Countervailing power (sup- 
ported, where necessary, by Government ac- 
tion) can be relied on to eliminate—through 
a@ process of creative destruction—the danger 
of any long-run exploitation by a private 


economic power bloc. 
> s + a 


I. TOP-LEVEL FINANCIAL CONTROL ADD 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


According to Galbraith, the existence of 
concentrated power on one side of the mar- 
ket will eventually give rise to countervail- 
ing power on the other side of the market. 
Powerful sellers will cause the growth of 
powerful buyers and vice versa. As a result, 
the concentration of the steel barons will 
be offset by similar concentration among 
their automobile manufacturing customers, 
thus precluding, or at least reducing, the 
likelihood of monopolistic exploitation. 

This argument leaves out of account the 
possibility of undermining and subverting 
the effectiveness of countervailing power as 
a regulatory mechanism. This objective can 
be accomplished by the coordination and 
centralization of both the buyer’s and the 
seller’s business policy within a _ single 
decision-making unit. It can be achieved 
through the common techniques of top-level 
financial control and vertical integration. 
Countervailing power can be exercised only 
so long as the forces on opposite sides of 
the market engage in arms’-length bargain- 
ing, only so long as they are controlled by 
separate and financially independent deci- 
sion-making units. Once we admit, how- 
ever, the existence of economic-interest 
groupings and giant vertical integrations, 
the opposing sides of the market are blended 
into one, and any potential countervailance 
is automatically vitiated. 

A fitting illustration of this process is 
Pullman, Inc., which, for many years, had 
a virtual monopoly over the manufacture 
and operation of sleeping-car equipment. 
Its customers were the Nation’s railroads, 
members of a highly concentrated industry. 
Here, then, was an almost perfect setting 
for the development of countervailing 
power—a monopolistic seller facing a num- 
ber of economically poweful buyers. The 
expected countervailance, however, hever 
materialized. Its potential development was 
frustrated by the existence of an intricate 
maze of interlacing relations among several 
large investment banking concerns, insur- 
ance companies, the railroads, and Pullman, 
Ine. ‘The Morgan, Vanderbilt, and Mellon 
interests had a substantial representation 
on the boards of directors of Pullman, while 
simultaneously dominating a large number 
of major railroads—both through ownership 
and, more importantly, through the financial 
syndicates floating the securities of such 
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railroads. Equally significant were the con- 
nections between Pullman, Inc., and several 
of the largest insurance companies hold- 
ing considerable investments in railroad 
securities. 

It was through such banker and insurance 
nexus that the railroads were affiliated with 
Pullman, Inc. It was through such rela- 
tionships on the top level of big business 
finance, that the railroads—far from counter- 
vailing the power of the Pullman monopoly— 
were made an integral part of it. It is an 
ominous and perhaps ironic refiection on the 
inability of countervailing power to func- 
tion in accordance with theoretical expecta- 
tions that, as a result of this interlocking 
control, the competition of progressive sleep- 
ing car manufacturers was stifled, and that 
the public, as well as the railroads, were 
detrimentally affected by the technological 
backwardness of sleeping-car service. 

Outright vertical integration between 
powerful suppliers and powerful customers 
is merely a variation on the above theme. It 
is but another technique for subverting the 
arm’s-length-bargaining and countervailing 
power which may otherwise operate under 
conditions of bilateral monopoly and/or 
oligopoly. A case in point is the recent mer- 
ger between Paramount Pictures Corp. and 
the Du Mont television network. * * * 


Ill. BILATERAL MONOPOLY AND COUNTERVAILING 
POWER 


As was pointed out above, countervailing 
power operates primarily through the crea- 
tion of bilateral monopoly and/or oligopoly 
situations. A monopoly on one side of the 
market finds its power neutralized by the 
appearance of a monopoly on the other side 
of the market. There thus develops a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, built on the 
foundation of bilateral power concentra- 
tions. 

The labor market is cited as an area where 
this process can be observed with the great- 
est clarity, for it is in thedabor market that 
giant unions bargain on a national, industry- 
wide scale against groups of employers acting 
jointly either through a trade association or 
an informal ad hoc bargaining committee. 
The countervailing power advocates defend 
this type of arrangement in highly concen- 
trated industries like steel, rubber, automo- 
biles, etc. They point out that “not only has 
the strength of the corporations in these 
industries made it necessary for workers to 
develop the protection of countervailing 
power, it has provided unions with the op- 
portunity for getting something more as well. 
If successful they could share in the fruits 
of the corporation’s market power.” Bilat- 
eral monopoly in the labor market is thus 
justified on the grounds that it prevents uni- 
lateral exploitation, while simultaneously 
allowing one monopolist to share in what- 
ever exorbitant gains may accrue to the 
other. 

The fiy in this ointment is self-evident, 
viz., that unions and management—without 
necessarily conspiring—can jointly exploit 
the consumer. This is true especially in 
times of inflation when employers may grant 
wage increases with relative impunity, and 
then pass their higher costs on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. These 
higher prices thereupon become the basis 
for new wage demands, and the inflationary 
spiral is sent on another merry spin. The 
bilateraL monopoly of union and manage- 
ment fuels the engine for accelerating and 
perpetuating inflation. 

The inadequacy of bilateral monopoly in 
the labor market is rather pointedly ilus- 
trated by the recent wage dispute in the steel 
industry. After collective bargaining pro- 
cedures had broken down, the case was re- 
ferred to the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Board promptly recommended a wage in- 
crease which would have raised production 

costs by approximately $6 per ton. To off- 
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set these higher costs, industry representa- 
tives demanded a price increase of $12 per 
ton, a demand which the OPS was compelled 
to refuse. The agency did agree, however, 
to permit a $3 per ton price increase in line 
with the provisions of the Capehart amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. This 
increase would have yielded the industry 
a return of more than 28 percent on stock- 
holders’ investment—a return which was far 
higher than the 1947-49 profit rate of 18% 
percent, which in turn was higher than any 
the industry had enjoyed since 1918. In spite 
of its apparently generous terms, this OPS 
offer was rejected by the industry—-thus pre- 
cipitating a strike, the seizure of steel plants 
by the Government, and the invalidation 
of this seizure by the Supreme Court. The 
result was that eventually the Government 
was compelled—in the interests of uninter- 
rupted production during the emergency 
period—to authorize both the requested wage 
increase and the $12 per ton price increase. 
The irresistible force had met the immovable 
object. Bilateral monopoly, instead of pro- 
viding countervailing checks and balances, 
was instrumental in wrecking price controls 
and supporting the inflationary forces which 
drove the economy into dizzy spirals of ever 
higher prices, wages, costs and prices. 

Given the existence of power concentra- 
tions on both sides of the market, this result 
was perhaps inevitable. Indeed it was pre- 
dicted by Robert Liefmann, the great ex- 
ponent of industrial cartels, as long ago as 
1927. In justifying cartels ex visu the 
workers, Liefmann pointed out that cartels 
were in a better position than competitive 
firms to grant wage increases, since they 
could more easily shift the resulting cost in- 
creases on to the consumer in the form of 
higher prices. Said Liefmann: 

“Where the firms are in a cartel, they are 
more inclined to concede the workers higher 
wages than in a state of free competition, be- 
cause they find it easier to pass the increased 
costs on to their customers by charging 
higher prices. The workers will therefore, 
generally speaking, find it easier to impose 
higher wages upon organized firms, and it is 
in their power, at least if they can form 
strong trades unions, to demand wages in- 
creasing with the cartel’s prices, i. e., a sliding 
wage-scale.” : 

Here indeed were prophetic words, fore- 
shadowing the kind of escalator arrange- 
ments recently popularized by General Mo- 
tors and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). Here were the naked implications of 
bilateral monopoly as a technique for wage 
determination—resulting not in the counter- 
vailance of power between union and man- 
agement but rather in a combination of the 
two against the consumer. That such labor- 
management cooperation rather than wide- 
spread industrial strife is likely to become 
more common in the future, and that it 
might even be formalized by structural re- 
organization of the decision-making unit in 
the economy, is indicated by the spread of co- 
determination schemes in Germany and 
other countries where industrial monopoly is 
unchallenged by national economic policy. 
Whether or not such arrangements will prove 
of long-run advantage to capital and labor 
is problematical; whether or not they will 
redound to the benefit of unorganized con- 
sumers, however, is a question which can— 
unfortunately—be answered with greater 
certainty. 

IV. TECHNOLOGICAL AND INTERINDUSTRY 
COMPETITION 


The advocates of the countervailing power 
thesis maintain that competition in the neo- 
classical sense, i. e., competition among sell- 
ers and among buyers within a particular in- 
dustry, is outmoded. Their argument runs 
somewhat as follows. Old-fashioned intra- 
industry competition tends to promote maxi- 
mum output, minimum prices, and optimum 
utilization of capacity; in short, it stim- 
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ulates efficiency. But this efficiency is stati, 
and unprogressive in character. It makes = 
allowance for the research, development one 
innovation required for economic growt) 
While it prevents concentration, it stitie, 
progress. To have progress, we need more 
not less concentration. Only bigness can 
provide the sizable funds necessary for tech. 
nological experimentation and innovation in 
the industrial milieu of the 20th century. 
Only monopoly earnings can provide the 
bait that lures capital on to untrieq trails 
While progress may thus require high power 
concentration in many industries, this neeq 
not be a source of concern to society at large 
Technological development will serve as an 
offset against any short-run position of en- 
trenchment which may be established. The 
monopoly of glass bottles will be counter. 
vailed by the introduction of the tin can: 
and the dominance of the latter will in turn 
be undermined by the introduction of the 
paper container. The consumer need not 
rely, therefore, on the static competition be. 
tween large numbers of small firms as pro- 
tection against exploitation. In the long 
run, he can find far greater safety, and better 
things for better living, to boot, in the tech. 
nological competition of a small number of 
large firms, which through research and in- 
novation eventually destroy any position of 
market control that may be established. 

There are two basic flaws in this argument, 
The first is that history seems to contradict 
it. “As a general rule monopolistic com- 
binations and cartels have followed, not pre- 
ceded, periods of extensive capital invest- 
ment. For example, before the American 
trust movement from 1897 to 1903, the 
merger movement of the twenties, and the 
widespread resort to cartels during the 
thirties, industrial expansion was rapid and 
the volume of new capital commitments 
large. Moreover, the biggest single expan- 
sionary influence in 20th century industrial 
development has been the automobile indus- 
try and in that field monopoly has been 
conspicuously absent.” It must always be 
remembered that neither Morgan's rational- 
ization of the railroad industry in 1889, 
nor Morgan’s organization of the United 
States Steel combine in 1901, nor Roosevelt's 
NRA in 1934 were conspicuous for stimulat- 
ing technological innovation or increased 
capital investment. It must always be re- 
membered that the phenomenal performance 
of American capitalism over the last hundred 
years may have been achieved not primarily 
because of the behavior of well-entrenched 
large-scale firms, but “because there was still 
enough virility left in the competitive proc- 
ess to permit innovations and the breaking 
into established fields to go on.” Certainly 
we would be guilty of the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy were we to argue that 
since monopolization accompanied the long- 
run growth of output, it also was its cause. 
Certainly, the European experience with the 
restrictionism of monopoly capitalism should 
give us pause before society places exclusive 
reliance on the countervailing influence of 
technological competition as a protective de- 
vice against exploitation, inefficiency, and 
monopolisitic retrogression. 

There is another flaw in the argument that 
inter-industry, product, or technological 
competition is an effective offset against en- 
trenchment or market domination in any 
one industry. The facts are that when the 
paper container began to threaten the tn 
can duopoly, Continental Can entered the 
paper container industry; when magnesium 
threatened the aluminum monopoly, Alcoa 
started its participation in the magnesium 
cartel; when aluminum began to be used as 
a substitute for copper, Anaconda embarked 
on its venture in the aluminum industry. 
Today, newspapers control radio stations, and 
TV outlets are operated by the licensees of 
AM stations. But most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the recent merger between the 
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United Paramount Theaters, the largest mo- 
tion picture theater chain, and the Ameri- 
can broadcasting Co., the third largest radio 
and television network. 

Here is a combination between giant firms 
in two separate industries which formerly 
competed with one another both with re- 
spect to audience (people’s time and money) 
and with respect to product (films, talent, 
stories, etc.). It seems hardly in doubt that 
this merger tends toward the elimination of 
jnter-industry competition between TV 
proadcasting, theater TV, theater exhibition 
of motion pictures, and subscription TV 
(when developed) —to the end of obtaining 
the largest possible monopolistic benefit for 
UPT-ABC’s overall operations. As FCC 
Commissioner Hennock pointed out: 

“In such a situation there is a substantial 
risk that the merged company, through the 
medium of * * * restrictive practices, may 
subordinate its television interests to its 
motion-picture exhibition interests. particu- 
larly so when the company’s greater invest- 
ments in theaters may be in an especially 
vulnerable or precarious position. Given the 
opportunity for economic gain through such 
restrictive practices, and in the absence of 
adequate safeguards against them it cannot 
be assumed that the merged company will 
push its motion-picture theater and televi- 
sion interests fully and independently of 
each other, or to anywhere near the same 
extent that completely unfettered business 
competitors normally would.” 

It would seem too much to expect full, 
vigorous, and unrestricted competition be- 
tween different parts of the same company 
when the obvious result of such activity 
would redound to the disadvantage and loss 
of the company’s total operations. Truly, 
the Brandeis maxim that “one cannot be ex- 
pected to compete against one’s self” is as 
applicable today as it was 40 years ago. In- 
terindustry competition and technological 
innovation become a farce when public pol- 
icy permits them to be subverted by merger 
and combination. Yet that is exactly what 
has been happening recently to an increas- 
ing extent. That is exactly why the argu- 
ment of the countervailing power advocates 
is unconvincing if not outright erroneous. 





The Simple Country Parish Priest—Pope 
Pius X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent copy 
of The Working Boy, published quarterly 
by the Working Boy’s Home, Newton 
Highlands, Mass., in the interest of 
homeless boys: 

Prus X 
(By J. F. Dunne) 

Day after day, hour after hour pilgrims 
stream across the threshold of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, the greatest church in the world. 
They have come to pray at the tomb of the 
Prince of the apostles, that humble fisher- 
man of Galilee, raised by God to the highest 
Pinnacle of glory as His vicar upon earth. 

Never for a moment from dawn to dusk is 
there any noticeable interruption in that flow 
of pilgrims. 

After the visit to the central shrine, this 
tomb of St. Peter, all these pilgrims retrace 
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their steps almost the length of the basilica 
to visit and to pray at another shrine. It is 
the altar of the presentation, the first on the 
left as one enters St. Peter’s. Under the 
altar in a precious crystal case can be seen 
the white-clothed remains of yet another 
servant of God, Pope Pius X. 

Usually all morning long there is Mass 
being offered at this shrine. The celebrant 
very likely is a pilgrim. He may have come 
from any corner of the globe. The celebrant 
of the following Mass may be black, white, 
red, or yellow. Pius X is loved around the 
world. 

It is nearly 244 centuries since the last suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was solemnly raised to the 
highest honors of the altar. It was precisely 
in the year 1712 that St. Pius V, who ruled 
the church during the years 1566 to 1572, was 
proclaimed a saint. 

Pius V and Pius X had a great deal in 
common. Both sat.in the chair of Peter 
at critical periods in the history of the 
church. The former held a steady hand on 
the helm during the stormy days of ‘the 
Reformation. The latter had to face the no 
less fierce attacks of modernism. 

In July 1907, Pius X condemned 65 mod- 
ernistic theories. In September he issued 
the encyclical letter, “Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis.” Here were exposed not only the 
fundamental errors of modernism but also 
set forth were the ways in which these er- 
rors were to be opposed. 

The successor of Pope Leo XIII had come 
to the papal throne endowed with inspiring 
paternal kindness and an amazing simplicity. 
Never for a moment did he forget his humble 
origin. Very soon after his election as Pope, 
a group of people from his native village 
came to Rome to offer their congratulations. 
In the group was his aged mother. When 
her son, now the Vicar of Christ, entered the 
room, she went on her knees to receive his 
blessing, but Pius X immediately raised her 
to her feet saying: “Mother, it is rather for 
you to bless your priest-son.” 

The spirit of the age, denying the super- 
natural and undermining religious fervor, 
demanded firmness. Despite his kindly char- 
acter, saintly Pius X ptoved equal to the 
task. In his very first encyclical he sum- 
marized in simple terms the sole remedy for 
the evils of the age: “We declare that in the 
supreme pontificate we have no other pro- 
gram than to restore all things in Christ 
so that everything and in everything there 
be Christ.” 

Many of his contemporaries considered 
Pope Pius X, “the simple country parish 
priest,” as “retrograde, naive, and simple” 
because he presumed that he could succeed 
in rechristianizing society. However, he 
faced the situation with unfaltering courage 
and foresight. In France he restored to the 
French hierarchy complete freedom for their 
pastoral ministry even at the cost of great 
material advantages. 

It was Pius X who in 1909 founded the 
now flourishing Pontifical Biblical Institute 
which has rendered such invaluable service 
to the church, It was he who began the 
studied codification of cannon law, so that 
every Catholic, priest and layman, could 
know in a precise and accurate manner his 
duties and his rights. 

The return to the liturgical music of St. 
Gregory was decreed by Pius X. This same 
saintly Pope took energetic action for the 
establishment of a truly Catholic press to 
counteract the influence of those newspapers 
which, “under the appearance of catholicity 
with the occasional mention of papal audi- 
ences or Vatican events, seemed to ignore 
the incessant campaign waged against the 
church and never carried a word in defense 
of the freedom and independence of the 
church.” 

Midst all the cares and anxieties caused by 
the ceaseless attacks against the faith and 
despite the daily routine and ceremonial of 
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the Papal Court, Pius X always remained the 
simpie country parish priest.. His first 
thoughts were ever for the millions of the 
faithful filling the churches and chapels in 
all parts of the world. For these he com- 
piled his catechism. Regularly he gathered 
the people of the parishes of Rome in one or 
other of the courtyards of the Vatican to ex- 
plain the gospel of the day and to instruct 
them in the faith. 

He ordered that children be admitted to 
the reception of Holy Communion as soon as 
they reached the use of reason. When some 
people were shocked and cried “scandal,” he 
replied: “There will be saints among these 
children. Let the Lord enter their hearts 
before Satan does.” How significant it is 
that the last chosen soul to be raised to the 
highest honors of the altar in the Square of 
St. Peter was precisely one of these children, 
St. Maria Goretti, who undoubtedly acquired 
the strength and fortitude to defend her vir- 
ginal purity at the cost of her life’s blood, 
through her devout and frequent reception 
of our Divine Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

These are some of the thoughts that come 
to mind as one gazes at the mortal remains 
of Pius X. Perhaps he, with the divine light 
that was given him, foresaw the glory with 
which one day he would be surrounded. In 
his humility he ordered that his body be 
buried with the greatest simplicity and that 
in his case the traditional embalming be 
omitted. His wishes were respected, but this 
last act of humility has become the reason 
of added giory; these mortal remains that we 
now see have been preserved in an amazing 
manner from the ravages of natural cor- 
ruption. 





The Independence of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the earliest peoples of the ancient Mid- 
dle East, Jews have a long recorded his- 
tory. That history, running back more 
than 3,000 years, shows that the unfor- 
tunate Jews have, during most of their 
known history, been forced to live in dis- 
persion because despotic conquerors who 
overran Israel expelled the Jews from 
their historic homeland. During all 
those years of dispersion they suffered 
much, but they never gave up the ideal 
of regaining their lost national inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, in the 
course of years, as their suffering seemed 
to have no end, this idea became perma- 
nently fixed in their minds. Jewish 
leaders clung to the idea as their creed 
and pursued its realization with religious 
fervor. Finally, they had their reward 
in the declaration of the independence 
of the State of Israel 6 years ago, on 
May 15, 1948. 

That date is an historic landmark in 
the recent history of the Jews. 

Wherever independence, liberty, and 
freedom are held as sacred and priceless 
human possessions, Israel’s independence 
day is an event of importance. It is 
especially significant for us in this coun- 
try because we had a great deal to do 
with the creation of Israel. Israeli lead- 
ers had not only our sympathy and sup- 
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port but they also had material and 
financial aid from this country. 

However one may view the birth and 
the growth of that youthful, vigorous, 
and dynamic new state in the Middle 
East, one cannot but admire the way all 
Jews, both in and out of Israel, have 
joined hands in the realization of their 
cherished national dream. In the terms 
of sheer accomplishments their record is 
extraordinary. What they have done is 
almost miraculous. A few years ago the 
State of Israel comprised about 5,000 
square miles and its population was just 
600,000; today, only 6 years later, its 
area is more than 8,000 miles square and 
its teeming population has more than 
doubled, totaling more than 1,500,000. 
In the task of settling some 750,000 im- 
migrants Israeli leaders have worked dil- 
igently and conscientiously, and have re- 
markable results to show. In a short 
time they have made Israel a new and 
decisive factor to be reckoned with in 
middle eastern affairs. Socially, cul- 
turally, ideologically, and politically, this 
progressive and dynamic land stands to- 
day where the ancient kingdom of the 
Jewish people stood in all its glory some 
3,000 years ago. Today we gladly join 
in the celebration of the sixth anniver- 
sary of the independence of the modern 
State of Israel and pray that it will con- 
tinue to advance and will become a posi- 
tive factor for peace and prosperity in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 8 issue of the 
Newark Star Ledger tells very succinct- 
ly the story of Israel: 

A BrsuicaL SaGa 

The story of Israel, which celebrates its 
sixth year of independence this week reads 
like a chapter out of the Bible. 

There is the same quality of epic achieve- 
ment, of monumental labor, of bitter strife, 
of enduring faith. 

It is a story of striking contrasts. The 
newest nation was born out of age-old as- 
pirations. Centuries of waiting and hoping 
suddenly whirled into 6 swift years of 
breathtaking activity. The hopeless pleader 
suddenly became the warrior. 

And as in all great changes, there has been 
much suffering. The gas chambers of Eu- 
rope, the exodus to the Promised Land, and 
the struggle with the Arabs, and now the 
tension of border clashes. 

The struggle is still intense. 

But the achievements are herolc. 

And hope is bright that soon there will be 
no pillboxes in the olive groves, 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the friends of Poland throughout the 
free world, including millions of persons 
in the United States, celebrated and 
commemorated Poland’s Constitution 
Day, May 3. 

The traditional friendship of the 
American people for the people of 
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Poland, a feeling which I share with 
countless fellow Americans, is even 
stronger in these days of Poland’s slavery 
and misery. 

Americans know well the name of 
Kosciusko, Polish soldier and patriot who 
became an officer in America’s first Army 
and aided our Founding Fathers in their 
struggle to make the colonies an inde- 
pendent nation. Some years ago, on 
February 12, 1947, I remarked in this 
House that 200 years have failed to dim 
the luster of Kosciusko’s glory. 

I remarked that the Polish people have 
known and have endured oppression be- 
fore, as they endure it today, looking for- 
ward to the day of freedom. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot ignore, and has not 
ignored, the Soviet attempts to perpetu- 
ate a puppet, totalitarian regime in 
Poland. 

I repeat what I said in this body 7 
years ago: As a nation dedicated to free- 
dom—recognizing the blessings of lib- 
erty as we do—America should continue 
to exhibit the liveliest concern for the 
welfare of Poland. America’s great 
weight must be thrown behind the fight 
of all true Poles for a truly free Poland. 

The Polish people should be assured 
that the United States will continually 
resist the existence of a puppet regime 
in Poland and will do all possible to re- 
store Polish freedom. 

I am pleased to again pay tribute to 
the proud Polish people in their continu- 
ing hope and fight for freedom from 
oppression. 





Power for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Times of May 
15, 1954. I feel this editorial presents 
in the proper light and importance our 
observance of Armed Forces Day. The 
editorial is as follows: 

POWER FOR PEACE 


Today is annual Armed Forces Day, ob- 
served here and throughout the United 
States under the theme of Power for Peace. 

No more meaningful slogan could be de- 
vised, in our opinion. Diplomacy always 
must be the first weapon in efforts by na- 
tions to keep peace with each other. But 
it is simply a matter of history that there 
are always aggressors in this world who are 
willing to disregard agreements of diplo- 
macy unless they are backed by power. 

Among the greater nations of the world 
these days diplomacy cannot even be made 
@ weapon for peace unless there is military 
might behind it. There are nations which 
could get along with each other without 
military might, but always there are one or 
more other nations willing to use force to 
gain their own ends from nations that would 
be peaceful. 

President Eisenhower recently pointed out 
that the present struggle in the world 
against communism “is waged in every arena 
in which a challenged civilization must fight 
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to live.” In other words, the battle attects 
the military, the economic, the politica) the 
scientific, the intellectual, and the spiritua) 
affairs of this Nation and of all others which 
are the direct or indirect butt of Communist 
aggression or Communist plans for future 
aggression; whether this aggression be cold 
or hot in temperature. 

If freedom and liberty are to win against 
communism, they must fight against it 
vigorously and actively and with all of their 
might, in every one of these arenas, 

Armed Forces Day symbolizes the preser. 
vation of American freedom and liberty in 
the past through the might and sacrifice 
of American fighting men, and the willing. 
ness of Americans to fight again to main. 
tain what they now have. 

It is also a day for taking stock of our 
condition of preparedness to fight again and 
to carry on the battle to preserve freedom 
and liberty whenever enemies of freedom 
and liberty make an overt move. 

In this taking stock, perhaps our first 
thought should be toward making sure a). 
ways that those who are willing to fight 
and may have to fight again in a not very 
distant future are not betrayed at home 
either before or after they go into combat, 

The Korean war and the Asian mess were 
brought on by our constant yielding to Com. 
munist causes, and that yielding was brought 
about to considerable degree by the in- 
competency and indifference of national po. 
litical leadership in the matter of Commu. 
nists, not merely on our own national door. 
step, but figuratively lying on the most 
comfortable couches inside the doorways— 
particularly inside the doorways of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

On this Armed Forces Day we may well 
consider the fact that it doesn’t make much 
sense to shed the blood of American youth 
overseas in combat against Communists 
while opening the gates to them at home, 
and that each and every step toward clos- 
ing those gates and keeping them sealed 
forever must have the full support, not only 
of the people, but of those who administer 
the Federal Government from the White 
House on through the lesser employees of 
the smallest Government agency, 





Scholarships for Worthy American Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, although 
education is an institution of every 
civilized society, its role varies widely in 
different societies. 
government education is an instrument 
of the state. Dictatorship deliberately 
plans and utilizes education for the pur- 
pose of regimenting the minds of men 
and molding them into conformity and 
servitude, . 

In a democracy, on the other hand, 
education is an instrument of freemen. 
The citizens utilize education to prepare 
themselves to defend and preserve their 
individual liberties and to promote the 
welfare and happiness of all the people. 

Organizations such as the Herbert J. 
Pascoe Educational Scholarship Founda- 
tion of New Jersey are peculiar to our 
democratic society. An organization 
such as this would have no place under 
totalitarian government. In America 
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however, foundations such as this play 
an important role in our social order. 
Educational foundations especially are 
making an important contribution to the 
perpetuation of our democratic society 
and to the promotion of the cause of 
freedom at home and abroad. 

Recently within our country there has 
been a dangerous growth of anti-intel- 
jectualism and pressure toward conform- 
ity of thought. Leaders of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic faiths have strongly 
denounced this trend. Several. weeks 
ago, 12,000 delegates to the National 
Catholic Educational Association meet- 
ing in Chicago adopted a resolution at- 
taching conformity in thinking, which 
they considered would standardize our 
attitudes, reduce the critical judgment, 
and abdicate reason. 

At the 1954 meeting of the board of 
education of the Methodist Church the 
executive secretary of the board’s divi- 
sion of educational institutions deplored 
the fact that— . 

The right of free inquiry and free discus- 
sion, upon which all sound education is 
dependent, is being openly challenged in 
many places. 


Other prominent American leaders, 
not only in the field of religion but in 
political, educational, and other fields, 
have warned against the danger that in 
our country the individual may become 
fearful of dissenting from majority 
opinion. Regimentation of thought is 
inimical to the basic principles of democ- 
racy. 

In America our educational task is pri- 
marily that of providing more and better 
educational opportunities for all our 
youth. The Herbert J. Pascoe Educa- 
tional Scholarship Foundation is work- 
ing together with many other private as 
well as governmental agencies for the ac- 
complishment of this task. 

Economic difficulties constitute the 
greatest barrier to the post-secondary 
education of many of our worthy and ca- 
pable young people. If a low-income 
family sets a sufficiently high value upon 
a college education the family may make 
economic sacrifices in basic needs and 
comforts so that the children can re- 
ceive a better education. Also if young 
people are ambitious and havea driv- 
ing thirst for knowledge they may 
sometimes overcome serious financial 
difficulties by working their way through 
college. However, even such heroic in- 
dividual efforts may not result in the at- 
tainment of a college diploma; and some- 
times the cost to the student or to the 
family in the nature of injury to health 
or other losses is very great. 

The city of Newark has its share of 
low-income families. The price of post- 
Secondary education, like the cost of 
everything else, has markedly risen with- 
inrecent years. I know of no more com- 
mendable expenditure which a Newark 
citizen could make than that to help pro- 
Vide worthy young people better educa- 
tional opportunities. 

We must extend the educational op- 
portunities of the greatest possible num- 
ber of the youth of America, in order 
that they may be prepared to provide 
the free world with the intelligent lead- 
ership it so greatly needs. The educa- 
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tional needs of our young people are 
urgent; provisions for meeting them 
cannot be postponed. Investment in the 
education of American youth is invest- 
ment in the future of America and in the 
future of all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend Mr. 
Gerald La Torraco, the founder of the 
Herbert J. Pascoe Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation of New Jersey, for his 
great contribution to our community. 





Celler Introduces Bill To Amend Federal 
Communications Act Which Would Pro- 
hibit Commercial Sponsorship of Televi- 
sion or Radio Coverage of the McCarthy 
Hearings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, two tele- 
vision networks have indicated that they 
will seek commercial sponsorship for the 
televised coverage of the McCarthy- 
Army hearings. It is the general rule 
to preclude the use of the profit motive 
in broadcasting or televising official in- 
vestigatory proceedings. I am amazed 
that Senator Munopt, the acting chair- 
man of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, would permit 
such a relaxation of the rule against 
commercial sponsorship. It will cer- 
tainly not enhance the dignity that 
should attend congressional hearings. 
This show in particular is sufficiently 
grotesque. Adding the profit motive 
would not only increase its absurdity, 
but might well cause further injury tp 
legislative prestige in the eyes of the 
American people. 

The networks will be permitted to an- 
nounce at the beginning and the end of 
the sessions and even during the recesses, 
that the hearings are being brought to 
the public as a public service, under the 
sponsorship of whatever outfit it may be. 
The next move will be the interruption 
of the proceedings to advertise the spon- 
sor. I suppose the more circuslike the 
atmosphere becomes, the higher the 
charges will be to the sponsor. Imagine 
this vaudeville performance with its 
present considerable ham acting, being 
used to advertise dog biscuits, mouth 
wash, toothpaste, refrigerators, and so 
forth. Future recorders of present his- 
tory may well be astounded at the abys- 
mal depths to which our standards and 
values have sunk, at this highly critical 
juncture in a menaced world. 

I am this day offering a bill to amend 
the Federal Communications Act to pro- 
hibit commercial sponsorship of tele- 
vision and radio coverage of congres- 
sional investigative hearings and pro- 
ceedings. Let us keep vaudeville where 
it belongs. Congressional activities are, 
and should be, seriously deliberative and 
should not be substitutions for the Show 
of Shows, 
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The text of the bill follows: 


COMMERCIAL SPONSORSHIP OF CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 605a, It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation to sponsor commercially 
the telecast, broadcast, or transmission, 
whether directly or through such devices as 
wire recording, tape, moving pictures, or 
other mechanical means, of any of the offi- 
cial meetings, hearings, or other proceedings 
of any committee or subcommittee of either 
House of Congress. 

This section shall not prohibit the tele- 
cast, broadcast, or transmission of excerpts 
of any official congressional meeting, hear- 
ing, or other proceeding on a regularly sched- 
uled news program, or the full or partial tel- 
ecast, broadcast, or transmission, by a tele- 
cast or broadcast company or by a common 
carrier, engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
munication by wire or radio, when such com- 
munication service is furnished without 
commercial sponsorship as a public service, 





Sixth Anniversary of the Independence of 
the State of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Portland Zionist Council, dated 
May 10, 1954, concerning the celebration 
of the sixth anniversary of the State of 
Israel. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


We, the 300 citizens of Portland, assembled 
on May 6, at the Jewish Community Center 
to celebrate the sixth anniversary of the 
independence of the State of Israel, and rep- 
resenting more than 2,000 members of various 
Zionist organizations in this community, are 
deeply concerned by the announcement made 
last week by our Department of State that 
arms aid will be granted to Iraq. There is 
no question in our minds that such a de- 
velopment would seriously threaten not only 
Israel's security but the peace and stability 
of the entire Middle East. 


We are convinced that giving arms to Iraq 
would not deter any major aggression against 
the Middle East, especially in view of the 
demonstrated weakness of the Iraq armed 
forces in the war against Israel. On the 
other hand, it would bring about increased 
regional tensions by encouraging the ag- 
gressive policies of the entire Arab League 
and by compelling Isrel to increase her 
armed strength accordingly. It should be 
stressed that Iraq was a leader in the armed 
aggression against Israel in 1948 and refused, 
alone among the Arab States, to negotiate an 
armistice agreement with Israel. 

To arm Iraq at a time when Arab-Israel 
tension has been mounting, and without a 
firm commitment to make peace with Israel, 
is to fortify Arab intransigeance and risk a 
renewal of open hostilities. The way to win 
the friendship of the Arab people for our 
country and for the cause of freedom is to 
give them economic and technical assistance 
to raise their standards of living. But we 
shall not befriend them by giving them arms 
to be used for war in the region, or to 
bolster despotic military regimes. 
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In view of all these considerations, we re- 
spectfully urge our Government to reconsider 
this provocative decision. 

Mrs. Mretam F. ROSENFELD, 
Chairman, Portland Zionist Council. 





Address of Democratic National Commit- 
teeman Carmine G. DeSapio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith the following ad- 
dress of Democratic National Commit- 
teeman Carmine G. DeSapio, of New 
York, before the annual dinner of the 
Sullivan County,Democratic Committee, 
Monday, May 10, 1954, at Monticello, 
Mi. E.% 

I am very happy to be here with you in 
Sullivan County tonight and I deeply ap- 
preciate your invitation to attend this won- 
derful dinner. 

In these happy and beautiful surroundings 
this evening, I cannot help but reflect on the 
sad irony that this glorious world, with 
which a benevolent Creator has endowed us, 
should be torn with so much emotional, po- 
litical, social, and economic strife. There is 
abundance. And there is room for the de- 
velopment of much more abundance. There 
is every natural resource for assuring to 
all of the people on earth an adequate stand- 
ard of living and healthful, moral pursuits. 
And yet, since the beginning of civilization, 
almost every generation has either been be- 
set by war, or threatened with conflict. 

That is why so much of the strength 
and the blessings of the world have not as 
yet been used for the common good. 

And that is why I should like, with your 
indulgence this evening, to lay politics aside, 
that we may think about and discuss the 
deeper and the more meaningful problems of 
world peace and world security. 

It is indeed regrettable that the wonder 
and the power and the miracle of the atom 
should not be used for peaceful attain- 
ments, for the creation of energy to run our 
machines, for the development of medicines 
to cure our diseases and for progress to- 
ward an increased standard of living. 

Think, my good friends, of what could be 
done with the billions of dollars spent for 
war and defense, if that money were made 
available, instead, for irrigation of land, for 
clearance of jungles, for building of cities. 
Think of what man, with his knowledge of 
the magic of science, and with his ability to 
create ever greater wonders, could do, if he 
were not diverted by the fear of war, and 
the need for self-protection against war. 

That is why it is so important that our 
dreams, our thoughts and our deeds should 
concentrate and focus always on the search 
for peace. 

It would be nice if we could close our eyes 
to the unpleasant truth and, on the as- 
sumption that it takes two to make a fight, 
just isolate ourselves from the dangers and 
the threats from without. But we have 
learned—hbitterly and expensively—that in 
the dealings of nations it takes one to start 
@ war. 

Tyranny cannot long survive without the 
help of outside distraction. That is why 
those who practice godlessness, and assert 
upon their people ruthless dictatorship, ul- 
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timately find need for the diversion of a 
war. Somehow in the excitement of patriot- 
ism, you can make people forget that they 
are hungry. Somehow in the firing of a 
national imagination with the promise of 
bountiful conquest, you can ease the pain 
of denying to people their freedom. Many, 
many years ago, when somebody injured his 
arm, the tribal “doctor” would hit him on 
the head so that he would forget the pain 
in his arm. So it is and has been with dic- 
tators. As soon as they find the people ready 
to rebel against tyranny, they hit them on 
the head with a war. 

And they were able to get away with it. 
They got away with it in Manchuria, in 
Ethiopa, in the Rhineland, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, and in Poland. 

And they thought they could get away 
with it in Korea. They thought that by 
conquering new countries or scaring them 
into surrender they could deivfde their 
people into believing that better days lay 
ahead. They also thought that they could 
bully the peace-loving nations into allowing 
them to get away with robbery—with 
plunder. 

We fought many wars—bloody, costly 
wars-—before we learned that courage and 
vision and the determination to resist aggres- 
sion, is, in the final analysis, the only cer- 
tain way to secure peace. 

Today, the Communist tryanny is not 
quite so sure that the old formula works. 
Russia has been shown that it just cannot 
move in on nations. That it cannot bleed 
and use peoples for the development of its 
own war machine on the one hand, and for 
diverting the attention of its people on the 
other. 

And I can tell you, my friends, that the 
Russian rulers are uneasy and the Russian 
people restless. We have built a United 
Nations which has meaning. It is more than 
a philosophy. It is more than adream. It is 
a functioning, working family of free peoples 
who have united in their determination to 
establish in the minds of those who feel 
they need war to survive, that no stone will 
be left unturned in concerted efforts to as- 
sure that freedom, instead, shall survive. 

Imagine if we had a United Nations in 
1918, or imagine if we didn’t have one in 
June 1950 when Korea was invaded. 

Communism is a creeping philosophy, a 
malignant program, whose leaders seek to 
bring the entire world under its yoke. There 
is no step which the Communist will not 
take to achieve the result he wants. He 
rationalizes his moral perversion by contend- 
ing that communism is his religion and, 
therefore, that the end justifies the means. 
The Communist understands only the lan- 
guage of force. He twists all reason and 
logic. He is an opportunist who looks with 
scorn upon the ideals of freedom, faith, and 
love. He is cynical and callous and takes 
pride in his moral bankruptcy. 

It would be national suicide for us to relax 
our vigilance for a single moment. We must 
be keenly alert to the threat of Communist 
aggression, as well as sensitively watchful 
of its menace from within our own borders. 
We must be determined at all but one cost, to 
protect our freedom from communism. The 
one cost we must not pay, the one sacrifice 
we must not make, is that of our own 
freedom. 

Communists read history as we do. Com- 
munists study the psychology of the people 
as we do. And Communists, better than 
we, are versed in the techniques of de- 
viousness and subterfuge. They are cold 
and calculating and they always know pre- 
cisely what they are doing. And I tell you 
that they take great pleasure and consid- 
erable comfort in some of the things that 
are going on in this country under the guise 
of anticommunism. 

It is a terrible thing when the fifth amend- 
ment to our Constitution—the pillar of our 
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democracy—is interpreted as an instrument 
of subversion. 

It is a frightful state of affairs when 
decent men and women are afraid to speak 
out for liberal thought lest they be branded 
as Communists. 

It is horrible to contemplate that the 
star chamber—the inquisition—finds sanc- 
tion in the hallowed halls of the Uniteg 
States Senate. 

It is dreadful to observe the vast, vita 
machinery of the great Government of the 
United States virtually at a standstil] over 
an absurd offshoot of a self-assumed cry. 
sade supposedly against communism—aq 
campaign which usurps the responsibility 
and authority of the Executive, and which 
has caused the world to look with incredy. 
lous amazement upon the antics of high 
public officials in this country. 

It is painful to see the reckless irrespon. 
sibility with which great Americans have 
been maligned and villified. 

It is discouraging to note the unreason. 
ing hysteria and the demogoguery which 
is being practiced in an attempt at par. 
tisan and self-aggrandizement—and at the 
high cost of our national prestige. 

It is shocking to see the increased threat 
to our bill of rights and the increased danger 
of our loss of dignity and freedom. 

If we lose our calm; if we lose our per. 
spective; if we lose our comprehension of 
the meaning of the world struggle for democ- 
racy, we will lose our world leadership and 
our own freedom. 

But I believe, and history with an under. 
standing smile in its heart will concur, that 
this, too, shall pass. For as Mark Anthony 
said over the bier of Julius Caesar, “The evil 
that men do lives after them.” The evil that 
men do in each generation lives after them 
to teach each succeeding generation the 
error, the foolhardiness and the uselessness 
of evil. 

We stand on the brink of a great new era, 
God, in his infinite wisdom, has given us 
mortals new insight into the wonder and use 
of that which He has created. He promised 
Noah that never again would the earth be 
destroyed and He looks to us to help Him 
fulfill that promise. 

We Democrats have faith in the world and 
in its people. We have confidence in the 
inherent decency of man. As a party, we 
have great hope for the leadership which will 
stem from America. 

Francis Bacon said, 350 years ago, that a 
man who is young in years may be old in 
hours if he has not lost any time. Let us 
lose no time that our hours may be produce 
tive of peace, of security, and of happiness 
for ourselves and for our children. 

Thank you very much. 





Case No. 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
another case of extraordinary hardship 
applied to an infinitesimal offense by the 
drastic provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Edith Ruth Smith—nee Kunick— 
married Sergeant Smith of the United 
States Army in Germany in 1952. Their 
marriage had the prior approval of the 
American military authorities, but when 
the time came for the issuance of a0 
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immigration visa for Mrs. Smith it was 
discovered that when she was 18 years 
old she committed a crime involving 
moral turpitude. Here are the facts as 
reflected in official reports. 

During an outing in 1948 in Stuttgart, 
Germany, Edith’s sister, 16 years old, 
climbed a walnut tree and while shak- 
ing the nuts from the tree, fell and frac- 
tured both arms. She was subsequently 
notified to appear at police headquarters 
for questioning. Edith, although not 
summoned, accompanied her sister be- 
cause of the latter’s injuries. At police 
headquarters, both of them were charged 
with stealing walnuts from a tree, which 
was the property of the city of Stuttgart. 
The two girls paid a fine—roughly equiv- 
alent to 10 cents—but Edith Kunick, now 
Mrs. Paul William Smith, has been re- 
fused a visa under section 212 (a) (9) of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

It is not necessary to ponder the need 
for revision where such palpable in- 
equity is evidenced. 





Good Sound Americanism—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles R. Tyson, a constituent of mine, 
the founder of the American Patrol, a 
publication devoted to good sound Amer- 
icanism, vigorous defense of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and pledges 
to maintain the American way of life, 
made a speech before the Women’s Civic 
Club in Los Angeles recently which, in 
my opinion, contains the kind of com- 
monsense and educational value on our 
American heritage and what we should 
do to be eternally vigilant to defend it, 
of which there is too little today. I am 
confident that all Members of the House 
will find Mr. Tyson’s speech educational, 
interesting, and profitable reading: 

Goop SounpD AMERICANISM—Part I 


(Remarks made by Mr. Charles Randolph 
Tyson, before the Women’s Civic Club, 
April 12, 1954, at the Elks Club, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) 


Good morning, ladies of the Women’s Civic 
Club. Madam President Barnard, officers 
and members of the club, honored guests, 
loyal Americans all, once again I am honored 
and privileged to speak to you. On Janu- 
ary 19, 1953, it was my pleasure to address 
you and my subject matter at that time was 
America’s New Era—What of Tomorrow. I 
was signally honored by havirg that talk 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1953, with a wonderful introduction 
by that fine American, Congressman Gorpon 
L.McDonoucH. At the time of my talk last 
year, General Eisenhower was about to be 
inducted into the office of the Presidency of 
these wonderful United States, and I stressed 
the fact of the important things the Amer- 
ican people can look forward to under the 
hew administration, even though the com- 
plement of the Congress was very closely 
lined up politically, with very little of a 
majority for the Republicans. Some of the 
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things of immediate importance to attend to 
were elimination of the dangers of commu- 
nism at home and abroad, lowering of taxes, 
the war in Korea, foreign affairs, the Bricker 
amendment, the farm situation, taking the 
shackles off business, the reduction in gov- 
ernmental personnel, and cuts in the budgets 
of governmental agencies. As I go along in 
this talk, I will try to cover briefly what has 
been accomplished by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration during the past 14 months. At this 
time I would like to quote one paragraph of 
my talk before you last year. I said, “All 
reasonable Americans will realize that the 
task of bringing about some semblance of 
normalcy from the debris of the past ad- 
ministration will take some time and that 
miracles cannot be performed or expected. 
It is a huge task and will require time and 
careful consideration. But there is one 
thing we must resist to the fullest—that is, 
giving away the prerogatives of the Congress 
under the Constitution to make all the laws 
of the land, and not allow any individual, 
no matter how great or popular, to have that 
primary power.” 

My friends, how much do you value your 
freedom? This month we commemorate a 
great day in the annals of American freedom. 
For on April 18, 1775—179 years ago as dusk 
fell on that fateful Tuesday, things seemed 
about as usual in the city of Boston, Mass. 
No man knew that the next 24 hours were to 
be perhaps the most momentous in America’s 
history, the day of the shot heard round the 
world. There long had been tension between 
the people and the British Government; 
many angry colonists were ready for open 
rebellion. Now they learned that British 
troops were marching to Concord that night, 
to confiscate muskets and powder hidden 
there. Paul Revere and William Dawes rode 
out to give warning. (A famous poem tells 
of the lanterns in the Old North Church.) 
Next morning in Lexington and Concord the 
aroused minutemen fought the first battles 
of the Revolutionary War. That event fol- 
lowed by many other stirring actions by fa- 
mous patriots marked the beginning of this 
great Nation. Again I say, how much do you 
value your freedom? Lincoln said: “To sin 
by silence when they should protest, makes 
cowards of men.” So with those introduc- 
tory remarks I will now proceed with my 
topic for this talk which is: American Af- 
fairs—What To Do About Them. 

My friends, my business is public relations, 
and in addition to analyzing legislation both 
governmental and State I constantly meet 
people in all walks of life daily and through 
my public appearances. So you can readily 
see that I do have an unusual opportunity to 
get the viewpoint of the men and women in 
the street, at church, at business, and at 
social affairs. The topics of the day are 
usually discussed and from these meetings I 
am able to gather the average citizen’s reac- 
tions toward the affairs of his Government. 
Upon that pretty fair basis, the following is 
what I believe to be in the hearts and minds 
of the average citizen—all the propaganda 
handed out by Government agencies, slanted 
radio commentaries, pressure groups, news- 
papers, and TV to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Dear ladies, this year is an election year 
when the American citizens proceed to the 
palis to elect a new House of Representatives 
and one-third of the United States Senate, 
plus officials of State, city, and otherwisé. 


‘This is the year when the pressure groups 


hold forth in full sway. When from every 
rostrum, platform, radio station, TV station, 
newspapers, magazines, and other media 
cogent voices and stirring editorials will pro- 
pound the good or indifferent qualities of 
the various candidates seeking office. Now is 
the time for each citizen to take heed of his 
own conscience and his devotion to his coun- 
try and before voting find out about the hon- 
esty, integrity, patriotism, and fitness for 
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Office of each candidate in his or her district. 
I believe it was Rudyard Kipling who said: 


“I have six faithful serving men, 

They taught me all I know, 

Their names are what and why and when, 
And who and where and how.” 


This year, no one party has a monopoly 
on the votes in the Congress. The lines are 
drawn very tight and frankly it is up to the 
people to make themselves heard in regards 
to the passage or not of important legislation. 
Each and every one of us must ask ourselves 
this question, “Is it best for America?” The 
founders of our great country accepted their 
responsibilities without equivocation. They 
never at any time, thought of shirking their 
duties in citizenship. They were afraid of 
Government controls and shied from impos- 
ing them. As citizens of this Republic we 
have become soft. We are selfish. We have 
neither the time or the energy to get behind 
jobs in our local community. We have been 
more concerned with what we can buy, what 
we can own, what we can get for nothing. 
We criticize but we are unwilling to assume 
the responsibilities of Government. If some 
of the foregoing remarks apply to you, then 
take heed. If not, then carry the message to 
others and urge upon them their duties to 
their Government.. 

What does the 83d Congress have in store 
for us in this 2d session? It promises to 
be a momentous one. Many iraportant is- 
sues must be resolved and we the people 
must see to it that our representatives in 
the House and Senate know where we stand 
on them. Let us not be selfish and consider 
that which is to our particular advantage— 
but let us think of America first. If we 
don’t we can lose all that we have gained 
during the 177 years we have been a free 
people. We can lose by spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy; by conspiritorial acts in 
the higher echelons of our Government; by 
Communist infiltration; by diplomatic chi- 
canery; by spreading ourselves thin mili- 
tarily all over the world; by overtaxing our 
people; and in a multitude of ways that are 
detrimental to the interests of this country; 
and lastly, but in no wise least, by remaining 
in the grasp of the United Nations under its 
present charter which permits any of its acts 
to supersede our immortal Constitution. So, 
my friends, it behooves each and every one of 
us to acquaint ourselves with just what is 
going on in the Congress. That being the 
case, let us review some of the important 
issues coming before the Congress for action. 

Communism: During the recess of the 
Congress, there were many comments made 
about the difference of opinion relative to 
action against the Communists in this coun- 
try, between President Eisenhower and Sen- 
ator McCarTtHuy. At one time the President 
was quoted as saying that he did not think 
that communism would be an issue in the 
forthcoming elections. Well, it now appears 
the President fully realizes the enormity of 
the threat and menace of that godless con- 
spiracy against this country and the world, 
and has recommended to the Congress that 
legislation be enacted to wit: “That a citi- 
zen of the United States who is convicted 
in the courts of conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of this Government by force or 
violence be treated as having, by such act, 
renounced his allegiance to the United States 
and forfeited his United States citizenship ” 
Not only the President but the Secretary of 
State and many other high officials of the 
Government are constantly warning us of 
the dangers of communism abroad and at 
home. So, until that menace is minimized, 
it is going to be very much of an issue. 
Communism, the coddling of Communists in 
this country, and the vacillating policy of 
dealing with Russia has, in the main, been 
responsible for the enormous debt we now 
have, for the tremendous expenses entailed 
in arming this country against possible war 
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and the present fear of what Russia may or 
may not do. 

For the past 25 years I have been fighting 
the Commies. I am in constant razeipt of 
information relative to the hearings before 
the House and Senate committees, and if you 
could but read them and know of the kind 
and type of witnesses that appear before 
these committees, the insults they throw 
and their sneering attitudes and uncoop- 
erativeness, it would make your blood boil. 
For your definite information and earnest 
consideration, I would like to at this time 
read to you the conclusions of the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws. This 
investigation was directed at the interlock- 
ing subversion in Government departments. 
Herewith the conclusions: 


“CONCLUSIONS 


“1. The Soviet International Organization 
has carried on a successful and important 
penetration of the United States Government 
and this penetration has not been fully 
exposed. 

“2. This penetration has extended from 
the lower ranks to top-level policy and op- 
erating positions in our Government. 

“3. The agents of this penetration have op- 
erated in accordance with a distinct design 
fashioned by their Soviet superiors. 

“4. Members of this conspiracy helped to 
get each other into Government, helped each 
other to rise in Government and protected 
each other from exposure. 

“5. The general pattern of this penetra- 
tion was first into agencies concerned with 
economic recovery, then to warmaking agen- 
cies, then to agencies concerned with foreign 
policy and postwar planning, but always 
moving to the focal point of national 
concern. 

“6. In general, the Communists who in- 
filtrated our Government worked behind the 
scenes—guiding research and preparing 
memoranda on which basic American policies 
were set, writing speeches for Cabinet officers, 
influencing congressional investigation, 
drafting laws, manipulating administrative 
reorganizations—always serving the interest 
of their Soviet superiors. 

“7. Thousands of diplomatic, political, 
military, scientific, and economic secrets of 
the United States have been stolen by Soviet 
agents in our Government and other persons 
closely connected with the Communists. 

“8. Despite the fact that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other security 
agencies had reported extensive information 
about this Communist penetration, little 
was done by the executive branch to inter- 
rupt the Soviet operatives in their ascent in 
Government until congressional committees 
brought forth to public light the facts of 
the conspiracy. 

“9. Powerful groups and individuals with- 
in the executive branch were at work ob- 
structing and weakening the effort to elimi- 
nate Soviet agents from positions in Gov- 
ernment. 

“10. Members of this conspiracy repeatedly 
swore to oaths denying Communist Party 
membership when seeking appointments, 
transfers, and promotions and these falsifi- 
cations have, in virtually every case, gone 
unpunished. 

“11. The control that the American Com- 
munications Association, a Communist- 
directed union, maintains over communica- 
tion lines vital to the national defense poses 
& threat to the security of this country. 

“12. Policies and programs laid down by 
members of this Soviet conspiracy are still 
in effect within our Government and con- 
stitute a continuing hazard to our national 
security.” 

Fellow Americans, I suppose you have all 
read and/or heard on the radio and TV 
about the controversy between the Army 
and McCarTHYy. Do not let the hysteria of 
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the pressure groups affect your close atten- 
tion to the facts in the case. The main 
issue is communism and its imminent danger 
to this country and the world. All depart- 
ments of the Government are and have been 
infiltrated by the Commie scum and strong 
measures are necessary to rout them out 
before they destroy us. If some innocent 
toes are stepped on, well it’s too bad, and I 
am sure that the committee will right those 
wrongs. Nobody is perfect and some mis- 
takes are bound to be made. There's an old 
saying—where there’s smoke, there's fire; 
and most of these people called before the 
committee are involved somewhere along the 
line. The fact that a decorated general was 
called down by McCarrTuy, because he would 
not answer legitimate questions about who 
was responsible for granting a higher rank 
and an honorable discharge to a Communist 
is no reason to castigate McCartny for doing 
the job he has to do. One general or a dozen 
generals’ feelings are not near as important 
as safeguarding the security of this country. 

Lincoln never sanctioned subversion in 
the name of freedom. He knew that in time 
of crisis, the Nation’s survival depended on 
vigorous measures against internal foes. He 
believed there was a wide divergence between 
political differences and subversive activi- 
ties. Let us enthusiastically endorse the 
work being done by the House Un-American 


.Activities Committee, and the Jenner and 


McCarthy committees of the Senate. It is 
they who are bringing to the forefront for 
public scrutiny and action the spies, traitors, 
and front organizations. We cannot handle 
scum with kid gloves. We must use the iron 
fist or they will swallow us up. Further- 
more, we must outlaw the Communist Party. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include part II of the 
speech by Mr. Charles R. Tyson, entitled 
“Good, Sound Americanism”: 

Goop, Sounp AMERICANISM—Part IT 

Foreign policy: The same group of inter- 
nationalists, both foreign and domestic, that 
have formulated the ruinous policies of the 
past two decades are still in the saddie. The 
Department of State has many hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of career men and women 
in this country and all over the world that 
have been schooled and placed in their re- 
spective positions, whose placement was con- 
tingent upon their carrying out the policies 
of the Roosevelt, Truman, Acheson regimes. 
Most of these are still intrenched in their 
jobs and many are in the higher echelons 
that formulate our policies. They and their 
minions are also secure in the United Na- 
tions. So many are the same ones of 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and since. If we 
will but review their omissions, errors, and 


blunders, we will hesitate in giving them © 


authority to act for us. In fact, we should 
with all haste separate them from the Gov- 
ernment. Let us embark upon a firm policy 
of independent action, with fairness to all 
nations and an iron glove for our enemies. 
If we are to be a just and powerful nation, 
then let us act like one, and not allow any 
nation, big or small, to belittle us. Let us 
measure up to our vaunted stature. Fur- 
thermore, it is time that we stopped trying 
to make over other nations to our liking. 
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They resent it. My friends, it is too early to 
base any opinion on what our foreign Policy 
is*going to be. So far we haven't any. We 
have a lot of hopes, statements, and Promises 
but real positive action on a steadfast se 
of principles have as yet not been enungj. 
ated, nor have any been brought to fruition 
We must have faith in our President anq 
give him time to show us that there is to be 
@ real American foreign policy and that he 
will live up to it. It is going to take a 
strong man, plus a real statesman, to free Us 
from the tenacles of the wiley foreign diplo. 
mat and the domestic one-worlder. 

Taxes: This talk was in the making during 
the action in the House and Senate on the 
momentous tax bills being presented. By the 
time this speech is made action wil] have 
been taken on the new tax Americans wij 
be called upon to make to their Government, 
This subject is so vast and important in its 
potentialities that any lengthy discussion is 
bound to get us nowhere. Suffice it to say 
that no matter which bill is finally adopteq 
it will not be satisfactory to great numbers 
of citizens. The ever-increasing burden of 
taxation is becoming a definite hardship on 
the average citizen. We are becoming tired 
of continually paying for wars, socialization 
of our own and foreign countries, Political 
skuliduggery, graft, and corruption—plus 
feeding and supporting in many other ways 
the governments and peoples of the rest of 
the world. All in the name of the elusive 
theory that it’ is for our own protection, 
This with no thanks or gratitude, but with 
suspicion and hatred. The average citizen 
knows and resents this. We owe them noth- 
ing, but we have given them a heck of a lot, 
Let us never stop in our efforts to let our 
Representatives in the Congress know how 
we feel about taxes and insist upon their 
action in having them reduced. We can 
build this country into an impregnable 
fortress without feeding our funds and am- 
munition all over the world with question- 
able assurance of being able to trust our s0- 
called allies in the event of actual warfare, 

The farm problem: Here is a ticklish prob- 
lem for our legislators. It is definitely a 
class problem and one that has been years 
in the making. It is full of political dyna- 
mite and needs courageous handling. But 
such tremendous waste has evolved through 
the present price-support system, and such 
enormous surpluses are on hand and in- 
creasing daily, that a stop order must come 
from somewhere. The farmers are entitled 
to a fair profit, but they must also practice 
frugality and proper changes in planting 
to take care of the lean and full years. 
Now this may seem out of the province of 
most of you, my listeners here. Some of 
you may know something of the problems 
of the farmers and some may not, but all 
of you are interested in the cost to you, 
through taxes, that you must pay to eter- 
nally keep up a program that is so terribly 
wasteful. 

The Taft-Hartley Act: Those of you that 
have read or heard the recommendations 
made by President Eisenhower may, n0 
doubt, have ideas of your own as to them 
As for me, I feel that any changes to be 
made in that controversial act, must be 
considered in the light of what is good for 
the employer and employee alike, consist- 
ent with the welfare of the country 4s 4 
whole. No change that will increase the 
powers of the labor bosses should be con- 
sidered for a moment. In fact, such power 
should be diminished. We have seen col- 
clusive evidence in the last two elections 
that the labor bosses do not have control 
of their members when it is time for them 
to.go to the polls. 

They vote their convictions politically and 
not as they are told to do. Sure, this 
an election year, and the sooner our Rep- 
resentatives realize that the bug-a-boo of 
the labor bosses’ power of the vote is phoney, 
the less they will be frightened as to what 
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labor tyrants can do to them at the 

Mass picketing and secondary boy- 

tts should be outlawed. Rioters, assault- 
- of citizens, arsonists, and/or destroyers 
ef property should be punished to the full- 
oa extent of the law and such punishment 

be heavy. 

~ security: This law needs a com- 
plete overhauling. The amount of bene- 
fciaries being paid under the law as is pres- 
ently administered is far below the actual 
number that have paid into it. A large per- 
centage that pay for years, never receive any 
of the benefits; nor do they ever get any 

»rn on the money paid in. The present 
return 4 
increase in social-security payments by both 
employee and employer now in effect should 
be repealed. All funds collected should be 
peld in reserve and not go into the general 
fod. Bo nee Sere ne 

ture prom . j= 
a to be a reserve of more than $18 billion 
at the present time, which is more than 
enough to take care of current costs and 
payments, and in addition to take care of a 
more generous benefit to those reaching the 
age of retirement. Penalties should not 
be meted out to those hardy souls past re- 
tirement age who are enabled to earn a little 
more each month. They have already paid 
in full their obligations under the law, and 
are entitled to full benefits ee te 

Veterans: Three wars n a -year 
period have disrupted the peaceful contin- 
uation of our natural progress. These wars 
have caused untold aye ae a ~~ 
anxiety to millions of our people. ere 
hardly a family in the United tates that has 
not had a direct contact with its terrible toll 
of life, disability and/or financial reverses. 
The cream of our youth mi ss — te 
the colors each time war n declared, 
plus the latest one called a police action with- 
out the authority of Congress. This is not 
a dissertation of why — ee be wars 
or how to stop them—but—I would like to 
bring to your earnest attention a few perti- 
nent facts relative to our war veterans. 
When war is in the making or has already 
begun; feeling runs high, patriotism is at its 
most intense pitch and the glory voices of 
our leaders, politicians and other spell- 
binders are regaling the populace with all 
the fervor at their command in the righteous 
cause, Millions of our youth are called to 
the colors. They are taken from the cities, 
farms, schools and from every conceivable 
walk of life and thrust into a rigid regime of 
training and discipline almost before they 
are (to paraphrase a slang expression) “dry 
behind their ears.” Well that’s war, so you 
would say. But—what of the. highly voluble 
promises made to them as they marched to 
their terrible experiences—fighting somebody 
else's battles? They are told that a grate- 
ful Nation considers them heroes, and will 
see to it that their loved ones are taken care 
of; and that when they come back, nothing 
would be too good for them in consideration 
of their sacrifices, 

Now don’t mistake me—the vets are not 
beefing—but they are a wee bit bewildered 
at the casual disregard of the promises 
made; the indifference of the public to their 
suffering; the miserly and pitiful allowances 
the Congress awards them for their wounds 
and/or other disabilities incurred in service. 
an by little they see the promises made 

m regarding their rehabilitation and 
hospitalization broken. Little by little these 
important services which mean so much to 
their ultimate recovery and return to worth- 
While citizenship being chopped away. I am 
Speaking now of those that cannot help 
themselves. The veteran that came back 
Whole-skinned and without visible scars, 
can take care of himself—he shrugs his 
oars and says, “C’est le guerre,” that 
ean war. If the politicians forget well 
oy Politics—but my friends it is you that 

to blame. You are the ones that must 


these 
lls. 
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demand that the Congress keep its promises 
to its veterans. We hear talk about the 
United States making treaties and executive 
agreements with other countries, and the 
sacredness of these treaties and agreements; 
and our State Department insists that we 
Keep these agreements even though many 
of these foreign governments do not hesitate 
to break them or ignore them completely. 
But when it comes to giving a little more 
compensation, hospitalization, education, 
and keeping its promises to our own vet- 
erans—they have the unmitigated gall to 
call these veterans treasury robbers. My 
friends you have a duty and an obligation 
that rests upon you, to let your Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress know how you feel 
regarding the treatment of our war vet- 
erans—especially the disabled, and let no 
one—but no one tell you that they are being 
treated generously. 

As a final argument, wouldn’t you rather 
pay taxes chargeable to the fulfilment of 
our promises to our veterans than for the 
handouts made to countries that neither will 
pay in money, materials, or even gratitude? 

Business: For more than 20 years busi- 
ness has been the “whipping boy,” so to 
speak. All of the ills of the Nation were 
laid at the door of business, big and small. 
Legislation and Presidential directive were 
aimed at reducing the potentiality of powers 
inherent, and initiative so badly needed was 
stifled. Agencies without the authority of 
the Congress (which abrogated its rights to 
make and enforce the laws) plied business 
with a multitude of forms and directives re- 
quiring adherence to orders having the force 
of law without the enactment thereof. Labor 
bosses through threat of strikes and damage 
to property held the whip over business and 
there was no recourse to the courts, because 
the judges and other officials appointed or 
elected owed their allegiance to the political 
henchmen or labor bosses and refused to act 
to protect business from their depredations. 
Today there seems to be a change in the 
attitude of government to business, and 
rightfully so. Were it not for the ingenuity, 
inventiveness, daring, and pioneering of men 
of vision and courage, plus the confidence 
of investors, this country would not have 
achieved its primary place in world affairs. 
They are responsible for the opportunities 
afforded for employment and good wages. 
Organized labor if contained within its origi- 
nal scope of interest in the advancement 
of the working classes would be the right 
thing. But when the labor bosses in their 
greed for more power not only want abso- 
lute authority over their unions, but en- 
croach upon the rights of business to run 
its own affairs, then it is time to put a stop 
to it. Many of the legislative acts and direc- 
tives enforced during the past 20 years 
through pressure of political punishment are 
and have been declared unconstitutional by 
competent authority, but the Government 
hesitates to give up its powers once erro- 
neously granted. There are many instances 
where it hesitates or doesn't dare to thrash 
it out in the courts. It is now time for busi- 
ness to come rightfully into its own—that 
of bringing forth the best in productiveness 
and incentive for the good of the entire coun- 
try. Let us take off its shackles and see if 
we cannot have normal prosperity instead of 
that caused by wars and emergencies of all 
kinds. No longer should the wage earner 
be regarded as the only important person. 
Important he is, but not any more so than 
those in other categories that go to make 
up the productive forces of this great Nation. 

Amendment to Constitution: Hats off to 
those patriotic Senators, 60 of them, that 
voted to change the Constitution through 
amendment, to limit and define the treaty- 
making powers of the President. Oh, I know 
that the amendment was lost by one lone 
vote, but one defeat never means the battle 
is lost. At best it is a temporary setback. 
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It is heartening to know that there are still 
men in the Senate who think of preserving 
the liberties guaranteed the citizens of this 
great country; rather than be political 
stooges. Highest of plaudits should right- 
fully go to those courageous Democrats whose 
patriotism stood above party allegiance. 

Senators Bricker and Grorce have stated 
that the fight is by no means over, and that 
it will be carried on vigorously into the elec- 
tion campaign. And it should. When nearly 
two-thirds of the voting strength of the 
Senate, representing an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people, after pro- 
longed debate and with party lines crossed, 
express the sentiments of their constituency; 
there must be exceptional merit in the de- 
cision. No, by no means is the battle over. 
In the coming election this fall, the battle 
cry and slogan for the forces of constitu- 
tional government should be the watch- 
word given out at Valley Forge by General 
George Washington—“Let none but Ameri- 
can patriots stand guard.” Let us see to it 
that only those Americans of either party 
who are patriots and not political oppor- 
tunists be elected to the Congress. 

It is time that rule by law and not by men 
be made a definite part of our Constitution, 
the way it was originally intended by our 
Founding Fathers. They sought not power 
of the individual but readily relinquished 
it in behalf of the people. This country will 
endure iong after the tenure of any President 
or Secretary of State. Acquisition of power 
seems to go to the head of those that are 
given it, and they cannot relinquish any 
part of it. They seek more and more and 
their ego increases with each additional 
grant, until they feel it is they who are 
endowed with all the wisdom of the world 
and the people are merely puppets to be 
moved at will. History and experience are 
evidence enough of the above statement. 
That’s how tyrants are born. All the argu- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding; all 
the legal tactics employed, all the state- 
ments to the effect that President Eisen- 
hower or any other President would not take 
advantage of his position and the loophole 
in the Constitution to act as he or they see 
fit—with advice from pressure groups or in- 
dividuals—all of the above and many more, 
will not take away the simple fact that— 
the Constitution is supreme and forceful in 
its position that the liberties of the indi- 
vidual come first and before any treaty 
and/or agreement. 

Diplomacy; vintage, 20th century: Well,” 
my friends, as you know and I am sure have 
guessed, the Big Four conference in Europe 
was a total flopperoo. It is what one would 
call diplomatic surgery—the operation was 
a success, but the patient died on the table. 
Just another continuing instance of our 
diplomatic infantilism. When our Secretary 
of State, Dulles, and the President's mouth- 
piece, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, publicly 
stated that the conference was productive of 
something worthwhile, they belittle the in- 
telligence of even a third-grade child. This 
European gabfest was nothing else but a 
phoney gesture. In fact every conference 
that we have with the Commies is a waste of 
time and money, and believe me it is trying 
the patience of the American people. For 
a long time—too long in fact—we have been 
the laughing stock of the rest of the world. 
We are not going to get anywhere with Rus- 
sia until we start telling her off, and taking 
away from her some of the generous hand- 
outs of peoples and countries we so fool- 
ishly surrendered. 

And now comes the next flasco. The Far 
Eastern Conference to be held at Geneva in 
April. Red China is to be allowed in as an 
observer—what alaugh. Any child can fore- 
see-the results. All our protestations to the 
contrary—once she gets her foot into the 
door of our conferences it means she is es- 
tablished as a nation to do business with. 
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And anyone with a grain of sense knows that 
is all they want. It is the platform upon 
which they can broadcast their filthy propa- 
ganda and lies to a world that at best does 
not know what it is all about. They gain 
prestige—and they don’t give a tinker’s damn 
about whether we grant them recognition 
or not. Who is so dumb or naive in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere for that matter, that be- 
lieves that the combination of Russia, China, 
and Viet Minh Indochina will do anything 
constructive or give evidence of any coopera- 
tion at Geneva. This ages-old Asiatic triple 
alliance, shrewd in Asiatic diplomatic skill 
and propagarvia will be a most powerful force 
to grapple with. Upon what basis can any- 
one conceive that out of that conference 
will come any solution or constructive effort 
toward a peace in Korea, unless it is on the 
terms they lay down. 

Why must we, the United States, always 
be the fall guy in all of our diplomatic deal- 
ings? Why must we always buy our way in 
or out of these hassels? When we minded 
our own business, we were respected. Now 
we are hated and misunderstood, because we 
are trying to mold them into our way of life 
and thinking. 

CONCLUSION 

Dear ladies, it is indeed possible that some 
of you may disagree with some or all parts 
of my talk—and that is your God-given right 
and privilege in this wonderful country of 
ours. I would be the last one to deny you 
that privilege. The material in this message 
was prepared by me. I have no ghost writers. 
These are my own thoughts gathered from 
observations and analysis made during the 
past 35 years of following and studying legis- 
lation and the reaction of the citizenry to it. 
May I close with deep appreciation of your 
kind attentiveness and leave with you A 
Prayer for Our Country, by George Wash- 
ington: 

“Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly be- 
seech Thee that we may always prove mind- 
ful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord, and confusion; from 
pride and arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties, and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought out of 
many kindreds of tongues. Endure with the 
spirit of wisdom those to whom in Thy name 
we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be peace and justice at home, and 
that through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations of 
the earth. In the time of prosperity fill our 
hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of 
trouble, suffer not our trust in Thee to fail. 
All of which we ask through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, Amen.” 





Four-Year Term for Representatives 
Opposed — Amendment To Protect 
Wealthy at the Expense of the Poor 
Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the proposal of Senator Case in Senate 
Joint Resolution 155, an amendment is to 
be submitted by the Congress to the 
States providing for a change in our 
Constitution that will alow Members of 
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the House of Representatives to be 
elected for 4 years instead of 2 years, as 
now provided in the Constitution, with 
one-half of the Members elected every 
2 years. 

Such a change for the convenience of 
the Memebers of the House and, from 
the standpoint of convenience of the 
Members, would naturally be looked 
upon with favor. Unquestionably it 
would be more convenient for a Member 
of the House. He would have security 
for 4 years instead of 2 years; he would 
have a longer time his first term to dem- 
onstrate his ability; he would not have 
to commence campaigning immediately 
after his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, he would be saved 1 
expensive campaign every 4 years. All 
this is very fine for the Member who is 
affected, but, from the standpoint of the 
people, I do not believe that it is in the 
interest of our country that the change 
be made. 

At the present time, I believe we have 
a fine balance in our Constitution as it 
affects the people who are privileged to 
assume the burdens of carrying on our 
successful democracy in a republic. In 
the Congress, in the one House where the 
most important laws are exclusively in- 
troduced, the elections are for 2 years 
and every Member is elected by the 
people—not a one is ever appointed. 

Although I have not done any research 
on the questions raised by this proposed 
amendment, I do believe that the follow- 
ing points should be given consideration: 

First. The United States Constitution 
has very wisely provided tenure of office 
in the administration of the three 
branches of government. (a) Legisla- 
tive: 2 years for the 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives; 6 years, with 
one-third elected each year, for the 96 
Members of the United States Senate. 
(b) The executive: The only 2 elective 
officers in the executive branch are the 
President and Vice President, who are 
elected for 4 years, commencing January 
20 after every leap year. (c) The judi- 
ciary: The judges are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
for life. 

Second. The House of Representatives 
was set up to be composed of Members 
who are very close to the people. This 
body is given the exclusive power over 
the Nation’s purse strings, the sole power 
of impeachment, and the power to choose 
a President in the event a candidate does 
not receive a majority of the electoral 
votes. 

Third. Issues coming before the House 
of Representatives cannot be anticipated 
by the people 4 years in advance. 

Fourth. If a question of impeachment 
or possibility of an election of a Presi- 
dent should be a matter of paramount 
importance preceding an election on 
an even year the people should be 
allowed to pass on the election of all 
the Members of the succeeding House of 
Representatives that would pass on the 
question or questions, not just half of 
them. Evidently this was considered 
when the Constitution was written. 

Fifth. A 4-year term for Representa- 
tives, instead of a 2-year term, is less 
important now because of rapid, in fact, 
almost instantaneous, means of com- 
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munications, and the modern methods 
of transportation. A much better argy. 
ment could have been made for the 
4-year term when the Constitution was 
adopted and for the next 150 years 
thereafter. It has now been in opera. 
tion for 165 years. 

Sixth. A Representative is electeq to 
serve in a definite Congress. The Mem. 
bers of the present House of Representa. 
tives were elected to serve during the 83d 
Congress. If the term is changed to 
4 years the House that is expected to 
be so close to the people will be electeg 
for 2 Congresses instead of 1. 

Seventh. The State legislatures will be 
retarded in their constitutional priyj. 
lege to redistrict their States after each 
census, as such redistricting could not 
be effective for 4 years. 

Eighth. The Congress will be pre- 
vented from reapportioning representa. 
tives after each census without a delay 
of 4 years. 

Ninth. Such a proposal embodies a 
major change in our form of govern. 
ment. If we are to remain a democracy 
in a republic, the House of Representa. 
tives must remain close to the people 
in order that any bad trend in govern. 
ment or any bad conduct in government 
may be stopped within a 2-year period, 

Tenth, The collective mind of the 
people is an honest, sincere, intelligent 
mind. The people through their collec. 
tive mind, in our elections and expres- 
sions of opinions, make _ mistakes 
occasionally. Two years is long enough 
for the people to suffer because of a mis- 
take made in the selection of a repre- 
sentative. A good representative should 
welcome the opportunity to make a re- 
port to his constituents at the close of 
the Congress and ask for election to the 
succeeding Congress. 

It appears to me that too many pro- 
posals are being presented for the chang- 
ing of our United States Constitution. 
Most of them, if adopted, will weaken 
the power of the people to control and 
influence their own Government. The 
only substantial change we have had 
concerning the election of the Members 
of the Congress was when the 17th con- 
stitutional amendment was adopted 
compelling the direct election of United 
States Senators by vote of the people in- 
stead of by State legislatures. This 
move was in the direction of more power 
in the people and making it easier for 
them to have control of their Governe 
ment at all times. 

Now, if we are going to have 4 years 
for the Members of the House the ques- 
tion will come up—since the Senators 
are elected by the people just as the 
House Members—why should they not 
be elected for 4 years instead of 6 years? 

MORE HELP FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


There is nothing wrong with the Con- 
gress that more help for the individual 
Member will not cure. The Members 
are not equipped to do the work that 
they are in duty bound to perform. 
Their duties involve intricate, involved 
principles and policies. Since the Mem- 
bers generally are not informed in eco- 
nomic matters they should have people 
working for them who possess this edu- 
cational training and background to help 
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them. Each Member of Congress should 
not only have an administrative assist- 
ant but should also have a economist on 
nis staff. It is my belief that if the in- 
dividual Members were assisted in this 
way laws, policies and practices of our 
Government would soon result in a sav- 
ing of at least @ billion dollars a year in 
interest charges on the national debt 
alone. It could be done in a way that 
the country would be helped and not 
harmed, in addition to the billion dollar 
savings to the taxpayers. 
MINORITY CONTROL PROPOSALS SHOULD BE 
STOPPED 


Too many proposals are now pending 
in the Congress, providing for a change 
in our Constitution, that would abso- 
lutely turn the control of our Govern- 
ment over to a minority in each House. 
For instance, it is my opinion that if the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal now pending 
should be adopted, the poor folks could 
be taxed without limit on all sorts of 
sales and excise taxes by a majority of 
the Members present, but in order to tax 
the wealthy—according to ability to 
pay—it would be necessary to secure the 
votes of 75 percent of the Members in 
each House. Since it is so seldom that 
all the Members are present, for all 
practical purposes this would mean al- 
most 100-percent vote in each body of 
the Members present. It means, fur- 
ther, that a very small minority would 
be able to block and prevent any taxes 
onthe wealthy. At the same time, there 
is no effort made in this proposal to 
reduce spending or make the burden on 
the poor less burdensome—it only pro- 
tects the wealthy. Then, if by chance 
such a proposal should pass Congress, 
providing for a tax on the wealthy of 
over 25 percent, such a law would only 
be good under the constitutional amend- 
ment for 1 year. This would give a small 
minority another chance at the end of 
the year. 

Such amendments as these are in the 
direction of tearing down aur democratic 
fabric. Our democracy should be 
strengthened, not weakened. Any 
change in the Constitution should be 
in the direction of giving the people 
more power—not less—making it pos- 
sible for the people to act more quickly 
and more effectively—not slow them 
down in their efforts. 





J. Edgar Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, for 30 years 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has served as Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. To say it is difficult to conceive 
that any nation ever had a finer civil 
Servant is not to indulge in fanciful 
fxaggeration. The admiration and re- 
Spect accorded him by all patriotic 
Americans over the years tend to justify 
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the above statement. Ishall not attempt 

to labor the point here but in confirma- 

tion thereof append an excellent article 
by Andrew Tully, concerning Mr. Hoover, 
which appeared in the New York World- 

Telegram and Sun, and perhaps other 

Scripps-Howard newspapers, which 

lends further credence to such an ap- 

praisal of Mr. Hoover’s eminence as an 
administrator par excellence: 

J. E. Hoover, FBI Heap ror 30 Years, Has 
Won UNPRECEDENTED REsPECT—BACHELOR 
G-Man Srartep In 1917—CaprraL Psgsts 
Leave Him ALONE 


(By Andrew Tully) 


WasHINGTON, May 8.—It is perhaps fitting 
that as John Edgar Hoover prepares to cele- 
brate his 30th anniversary as FBI director 
Monday the public has been furnished with a 
prime example of the kind of thing which 
has made this long tenure possible. 

This ingredient in Mr. Hoover's success 
story, of course, is the immunity from polit- 
ical squabbles granted to him during most 
of his official life by the politicians around 
him. 


Thus, when there was a dispute at the 
Army-McCarthy hearings over a letter pur- 
portedly prepared by Mr. Hoover, the Senate 
investigating committee did not summon 
the boss G-man to take the witness stand and 
explain the matter under oath. It sent an 
emissary to FBI headquarters to get; Mr. 
Hoover’s story in the coziness of his private 
office. 

KEEPS ALOOF 


Presumably, Mr. Hoover would have had 
to comply with a request from the subcom- 
mittee that he testify. But he has shown 
over the years a distaste for becoming in- 
volved in such matters, and over the years 
a Congress aware of his mass popularity has 
bowed to his wishes, thus giving him a place 
in Government shared only by the President. 


There was a most important exception to 
that immunity last November. That was 
when Mr. Hoover testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on the Harry 
Dexter White espionage controversy. Sitting 
beside his new boss, Attorney General Her- 
bert R. Brownell, Jr., Mr. Hoover bluntly de- 
nied former President Harry Truman’s im- 
plication that he, Mr. Hoover, had been a 
party to an agreement to keep Mr. White in 
his post with the International Monetary 
Fund so the FBI could maintain a closer sur- 
veillance of him. 


JOINED FBI IN 1917 


But this calculated aloofness from Wash- 
ington’s hurly-burly is only one major rea- 
son why Mr. Hoover has served under 7 
Presidents and 13 Attorneys General. The 
other is that throughout his career he has 
been a public servant of tireless—sometimes 
ruthless—efficiency, and of unswerving devo- 
tion to his job. The result is that even his 
detractors acknowledge the almost unprece- 
dented confidence reposed in him by the 
American people. 


Mr. Hoover, a native Washingtonian, joined 
the Department of Justice in 1917 with a 
brandnew law degree from George Washing- 
ton University here. Woodrow Wilson was 
President, and the FBI was a club for political 
hangers-on. The citizens joked about it 
when they were not outraged by its scanda- 
lous and intemperate activities. 


Young John Edgar, a fireball with a deeply 
religious strain inherited from his Caivinist 
ancestors, set his eye on the FBI. He felt a 
national investigative organization was sore- 
ly needed, but he was repulsed by the im- 
morality of the political henchmen who were 
its operatives. He started up the ladder in 
1919 when Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer made him a special assistant in 
charge of deporting aliens under the Sedition 
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Act. In 1921 he was named Assistant Di- 
rector of the FBI—and shortly caught the 
ear of Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, 
later to become a Supreme Court Justice. 


TOSSED OUT CROOKS 


Young Hoover peppered the Attorney Gen- 
eral with his ideas. The riffraff and ex- 
convicts had to be weeded out of the FBI. 
A merit system of promotion was needed. 
The Bureau had to be operated according 
to professional police procedures. Harlan 
Stone listened, liked what he heard, and in 
1924 got President Coolidge to name the 
29-year-old Hoover boss of the FBI. 

The result was one of the administrative 
achievements of the Nation's history. Mr. 
Hoover made G-man a title of respect. He 
tossed out the petty crooks, set up a standard 
wheréby every FBI agent must be either a 
lawyer or a certified public accountant. Un- 
der his direction the FBI smashed the law- 
less gangs of the 1930’s, kept the enemy from 
achieving a single act of sabotage during 
World War II, and all the while carried on 
a relentless fight against the forces of com- 
munism. 

In the process, Mr. Hoover emerged as a 
kind of American idol. He’s probably had 
more publicity than any American public 
figure with the possible exception of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Congress has treated him 
with unique gentleness; he always gets as 
much money as he wants and always with 
words of praise from the lawmakers. 


QUIET PRIVATE LIFE 


There have been dissenting voices, of 
course. The late Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, once called him “the greatest 
hound for publicity on the American conti- 
nent today.” And former Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, of Tennessee, suggested that the 
FBI boss lacked personal courage. Shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Hoover personally arrested 
gangster Alvin Karpis in New Orleans, al- 
though his associates were quick to report 
that Mr. McKellar was due no credit since the 
FBI dire.tor had been on numerous raids in 
the past. 

But if John Edgar Hoover, $20,000-a-year 
director of the FBI, gets plenty of headlines, 
there is surprisingly little information avail- 
able on Mr. Hoover, the man. His private life 
is zealously protected by his subordinates, 
who are apt to stumble and stammer even 
when asked whether J. Edgar prefers Scotch 
or bourbon. (He drinks Scotch with plain 
water, but rarely takes more than two.) 


Today at 59, Mr. Hoover lives quietly ina 
big brick house on 30th Street in Rock Creek 
Park. His household menage consists only 
of a housekeeper—Mr. Hoover has never 
married and his name has never been’ linked 
with any prospective Mrs. Hoovers. 

He has no car, but is driven back and 
forth between home and work in a Bureau 
Cadillac. Most mornings he alights from 
the car around 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue to walk the remaining several blocks 
to the Department of Justice building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between 9th and 10th 
Streets. These walks and occasional fish- 
ing trips are his only forms of exercise these 
days; he has given up tennis. 

A baseball and racing fan, he is often seen 


“at the Washington Senator’s ball games and 


at the nearby Maryland tracks. He likes 
good food and dines almost nightly at a 
special first-floor table at Harvey's a restau- 
rant featuring giant portions of seafood and 
beef. As a result, he has added considerable 
bulk over the years to his 5-foot-11 frame 
and is forced to go on periodic diets to keep 
his weight down to around 190 pounds. 
When in New York, he is a regular at the 
Stork Club. 
LOOKS YOUNG 


Despite his added girth and his graying 
hair—he has the gray parts clipped short— 
the FBI boss gives the impression of youth 
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as he moves swiftly about his office or super- 
vises a raid with short, staccato orders. His 
big head and flattened nose give him a look 
of eternal toughness and great energy. He 
had a serious bout with pneumonia a few 
years ago, but today he says he never felt in 
better health. 

But, above all, Mr. Hoover radiates self- 
confidence and a serenity that is almost ag- 
gressive. It is, more than anything else, the 
outlook of a man who for 30 years has sur- 
vived the political snakepit which is Wash- 
ington, 





For a More Realistic United States 
Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on May 15, 
1954, from 7 to 7:15 p. m.: 

Recent events on the international scene 
have confused and disturbed most Ameri- 
cans. 

To put it bluntly, we have suffered re- 
verses. 

It would be better for ourselves and the 
free world if we could have a united foreign 
policy, one with more foresight, cohesion, 
and vigor, that would not become a spec- 
tacle in the congressional elections this fall, 
dividing us here at home, and weakening 
our cause before the world. 

The situation is serious, requiring us to 
put the war against communism above any 
partisan or personal considerations. 

Our foreign policy needs revision to make 
it effective. 

I describe the global picture as the war 
against communism. Perhaps I should 
change it to say the war of the Communists 
against us. In any event it is a conflict 
being waged in deadly earnest by our foes. 
On the diplomatic, economic, and psycho- 
logical fronts, the enemy shows a suppleness, 
imagination, and persistency, that is dan- 
gerous. Like the “mole-men” in Indochina, 
who burrow underground from their lines, 
and then attack you from the rear, Or the 
guerrillas who hit you, and when you try 
to fight back, you find that they have faded 
into the jungle, or have assumed the pro- 
tective coloration of civilians, temporarily. 
Or the Communist diplomats who use the 
bait of trade, and the lullaby peace, to di- 
vide the Western World. 


Recent events have demonstrated that we 
have counted too heavily on support from 
England and France. I do not say that we 
should abandon them as poor risks, because 
that would play right into the hands of the 
Reds. But, remembering how their timid 
counsels and mere token assistance hand- 
cuffed us in Korea and how they suggest 
the gradual surrender of all southeast Asia 
to the Communists under the face-saving 
devices of a truce, a partition, or a coalition 
government for Indochina, we would be less 
than sensible if we followed their defeatist 
advice again. 

It is not that we are without blame our- 
selves. 

Policies contrived at Washington, with one 
eye On the international crisis and the other, 
at cross-purposes, flirting for your vote in 
November, have sometimes resulted in con- 
tradictions and indecision. 
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These high-level brains assume that the 
American people are too young and im- 
petuous to be told the truth. They fear that 
we cannot face up to disagreeable necessities. 
They hope that the world situation will clear 
up, somehow, without disturbing us. 

As if we did not have enough experience 
already to leave behind the irresponsibilities 
of childhood. 

I believe the administration is making 4 
great mistake in not taking us into its con- 
fidence. By telling us the realistic facts of 
international life, it will do more to consoli- 
date American public opinion in support of 
a more vigorous foreign policy than by keep- 
ing us in the dark. 

Furthermore, I believe that the adminis- 
tration should hold no secrets back from the 
leaders of the Democratic Party in Congress. 
Under a patriotic agreement that it shall not 
become an issue in November, leaders of 
both parties can formulate a united policy 
instead of the present frantic improvisation 
that is so often trying to catch up with 
events that have already happened. 

Take the Geneva Conference, for example, 
where we were maneuvered into an impos- 
sible position even before the Conference 
started. Or Indochina, whose significance 
we only discovered a few weeks ago. Or West 
Germany, that could contribute so much to 
an integrated force for defense of Europe, if 
fearful France did not forever block this step 
that France herself first suggested. 

Or the formation of a defensive alliance 
of nations in southeast Asia, with technical 
and material assistance from us, to seal off 
Communist expansion in that strategic area. 

We did not win in Korea, when we could 
have won. The mistakes were political and 
not military. But at least we accomplished 
two results. Aggression was halted in its 
tracks and a Scuth Korean Army, battle- 
tested and vigorous in its opposition to com- 
munism, now stands in the way of Com- 
munist expansion toward Japan, and ties 
down a number of Red Chinese forces that 
might otherwise be used to attack India, 
or pour through Indockina, the Malayan 
Peninsula, bringing pressure to bear upon 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and eventually 
Australia. 

It is imperative that we build up a new 
system of firm alliarices, train and equip and 
inspire these nations to defend themselves. 
Where they have not acquired a genuine in- 
dependence to fight for, as in Indochina, we 
must use every persuasive means to bring 
about self-government. 

Young and unstable nations, new to the 
responsibilities and problems that come with 
independence, must be given every possible 
assistance to become strong, before com- 
munism undermines them. 

American foreign policy has been dragging 
its heels on these vital matters. As a result, 
we have been losing the battle for mens’ 
minds among the teeming millions of Asia. 
In our efforts to bolster England and France, 
we have been made to appear as the receivers 
in bankruptcy of their outmoded imperial- 
ism, and Communist propaganda has not 
missed the opportunity to exaggerate it 
one hundred times over, to our disadvantage. 

There will be painful readjustments for 
England and France in gradually giving up 
their colonial holdings. There will be eco- 
nomic loss and military risk that must be 
compensated for by other arrangements. 

But if we hope to stop the creeping slavery 
of communism from taking over the whole 
world piece by piece and transforming it into 
& monstrous empire of despair, we must be 
more alert and realistic in our counter- 
attack for freedom. 


In other words, we must develop a con- 
sistent and courageous foreign policy, one 
that is tailored in part by a fully informed 
American public, characterized by initiative 
and intelligence, that employs our resources 
effectively, without negligence or waste, 
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Waiting for each crisis to arise ang the 
rushing in with half measures to meet tt 
the way that the Communists would have 
us follow because it keeps us off balanc, 
and lets them call the tune every time. 

We have shown leadership occasionally 

Aid to Greece and Turkey was one case. 

The Marshall plan was another. : 

The airlift that broke the blockade of Ber. 
lin was a third. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Defense Community were 
well conceived, even though the prospects 
for them do not look too bright at the 
moment. 

And Korea? 

A daring decision, sandwiched in between 
an unintentional invitation to acgression 
and a truce that will leave us right back 
where we started, if we are lucky. 

We must not forget the United Nations— 
symbol of hope, where men can debate jp. 
stead of fighting. 

Where Red China was labeled the agores. 
sor and now, without apology or restitution, 
is shooting, and blackmailing, and bribing 
its way into membership not only of the 
U.N. but into the select circle of the Big Five, 

It has been estimated that over 35 million 
words have been spoken in the U.N. on the 
subject of peace and how to achieve it, while 
the aggressors, under one disguice or another, 
move on, slowly but surely, along the road 
to conquest of the world, 

In the U. N. no one speaks up to demand 
the release of the 944 missing GI’s who are 
held as slave-laborers by the Communists 
in cynical contempt of the Korean truce 
agreement. 

I believe that we must keep the U.N. go. 
ing, feble as it is, in the hope that it will 
gain the moral courage which is the source 
of strength and justice to stop aggression 
anywhere, anytime. 

I regret to say that it does not have the 
courage at the present time. 

If we do not develop other and practical 
means at once to curb the unsatisfied ap. 
petite of communism, then the whole free 
world as well as the U. N. may be swallowed 
up by it piecemeal. 

In the race between intelligence and dis- 
aster, between civilization and tyranny, it 
troubles many Americans that our Nation 
does not show more initiative. 

Politics, both domestic and international, 
seems to get in the way of steady purpose 
and resolute leadership. 

Our last recourse is to appeal to all Amer- 
icans so that the invincible power of public 
opinion will insist on a more positive fot- 
eign policy. 

One of stern appraisal, cool decision, and 
effective action. 

But first we must have the facts, all of 
them. 

Give us the true story of our position, Mr 
President, even if it hurts. 

Some will be afraid. Others will grumble. 
The majority of us, however, will back you 
up on a firm policy of calculated risk to turn 
the tide against communism. 

A little more determination now would 
save us from a lot more danger later on. 


ance, 





Parity for the Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, 3 times 
in the past 2 months I have called to the 
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attention of my colleagues that the busi- 
nessmen in our farm communities share 
the farmers’ interest in our agricultural 
rograms. 

Pe part of my remarks on each occa- 
sion, I appended resolutions signed by a 
cross-section of these businessmen favor- 
ing the maintenance of price supports 
at least 90 percent of parity. 

previously I have introduced such reso- 
jutions signed by 561 businessmen in 11 
Montana towns. Today I received iden- 
tical resolutions signed by 520 business- 
men in 6 more towns. This brings to 
1,081 the number of signatures on reso- 
jutions from 17 Montana towns. 

The resolutions I received today fol- 
a PaRITY FOR THE FARMERS 

Being as the State of Montana is a majority 
goricultural State, the undersigned business- 
men of Great Falls feel that it is most im- 
perative that we work side by side with those 
attempting to mtaintain a farm program 
which will enrich and develop the agricul- 
tural activities wherever they are a major 
industry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion, we, the 
following businessmen of Great Falls resolve 
that we go on record opposing any effort on 
the part of any Congressman, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any agency for at- 
tempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price supports, but urge 
Congress to maintain a production-control 
program, which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

Arthur Briggs, Briggs Implement Co.; Ray 
P. Smith, Smith Equipment Co.; R. J. Roseth, 
Roseth Bros., oils and gas; R. L. Wirth, 
Thisted Motor Co.; Mrs. G. Selekovich, Fron- 
tier Inn; Neil Beatty, Haas & Associates 
Implement Co.; Robert Ralph, The Strong 
Scott Manufacturing Co.; H. F. Lambertson, 
H. F. Lambertson Co.; Harry E. Marsh, Mon- 
tana Oliver Distributing Co.; G. D. Hollecker 
(limited to some farm products); Geo. G. 
Mill Implement Co.; George T. Hopkins, Hi- 
Way Lumber Co.; Floyd Killion, Ferris Killion 
Implements & Hardware; Robert L. Rahn, 
Midland Implement Co.; Robert L. Rahn, 
Wymont Tractor & Equipment Co.; Robert 
L. Rahn, Midland Distributing Co.; Charles 
Steffani, South Side Service Station; Clar- 
ence Ulmer, Ulmer’s Auto Service; Nor- 
man Traber, Idowell Creamery, Inc.; C. N. 
Oswald, Riverside Machine Works; W. E. 
Bowen, Blais Bowen Realty; F. E. Lowrie, 
Drapery & Venetian Blind Co.; William Fox 
Realty Co. by William Fox; Chas. M. Joyce, 
Joyce's Custom Furniture; M. W. White, 
White Refrigeration Co.; Dick Hogan, Sham- 
Tock Bar. 

Alvin T. Westdal, Uke’s Sports; Jerry Ol- 
son, Top Hat Cafe; Ethel R. Gunniss, the 
Curiosity Shop; Tom Green, Club Barber 
Shop; J. F. Hoppe, L. S. Cohn Co.; Sam Dal- 
las, New York Shoeshine Parlor; Edward L. 
French, Eddie’s Army Store; Ben Bolen, B. & 
J. Trading Post; Andy Balko, Pension Bar; 
Lee Costin, Senate Bar; C. E. Bernkner, 
Berk's Bar; Ernest A. Payne, P. O. News 
Stand; Ira M. Kaufman, Kaufman's; Ralph 


Schell, Schell Restaurant; Mrs. K. Smith, 
manager, Reeds Millinery; Richard P. Murrill, 
Stockman; L. A. Eneboe, Eneboe Motor Co.; 
Robert F. English, English Realty Co.; Walter 
S. Thisted, the Hub; E. T. Montgomery, 
Sears Roebuck & Co.; A. J. Hedensten, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; L. K. Quam, American 
Dixie Shop, Inc.; C. E. Frame, J. J. Newberry 
Co. M. E. Gay, Killorns; Julius Palagi, Mav- 
erick Bar. 

E. S. Thoreson, Rexall Drug; S. & L. Co., 
E. P. Astley; Josephine Moye, manager, Dotty 
Dunn Hats; Irvin R. Potter, Nate Morgan 
Jewelers; L. A. Christison, Dundas Office Sup- 
ply; Jack C. Throckmorton, All Sports Sup- 
ply Co.; A. S. Farago, Carlson’s Shoes; Deane 
Hopper, Thriftway Drug; E. B. Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson Co.; Robert K. Porro, Montana Bar; 
Nick Wolf, Wolf’s Pastry Shop; F. Koetter, 
Central Market; R. W. Bowker, Bowker Real- 
ty Co.; J. V. Voegele; C. W. Hansen, Green 
Lantern; M. J. McDonnell; A. Hindoien. 

C. B. Rodger; Duff S. Culwell; W. L. Brown; 
N. S. Young; Charles A. Burrell; R. W. Walsh, 
Walsh Anderson Lumber Co.; Paul Matteucci, 
Super-Save Market; W. C. Spater, Drive-In 
Drug; L. W. Wallace; Ted’s Conoco Service; 
Mrs. J. R. Flynn, Flynn Steel Buildings Co.; 
R. T. Anderson, Great Plains Supply Co.; 
James P. Scissons, Jim’s Cash Grocery; C. L. 
Briggs, Monarch Lumber Co.; Jack T. Young, 
Rainbow Bakery Service; G. V. Mundale, 
Mundale Body Works; Raymond J. Bremar, 
B’s Mart; W. R. Woods, Second Avenue Phar- 
macy; E. E. Champion, Champion Grocery; 
Charles Patterson, Pat’s Upholstery Shop; 
Elmer Bofto, Bofto Upholstery Craft Shop. 

D. H. Sutherland; Fred M. Chavez; James 
Giese; Pete Brajcich, Central Floor Cover- 
ing; Lyman J. Ferguson, Ferguson’s Phillips 
66; Bertha Eskers; Herbert C. Anderson, 
Statewide Gift Novelty Co.; Katherine Olson, 
Clock Cafe; Walter G. Dudra, The Pin 
Cushion; T. M. Ginn; Geoge Merrill; Prank 
S. Courtnage, Frank’s Cream Depot; Jim 
Sowa; Joe Rege, Martin’s Shoe Shop; Harvey 
Hill, Elmore Bar; Mel Witsoe, Mel’s Cycle 
Service. 

Chris Gerhart, Falls Washer Service; Car- 
roll Bennett, Great Falls; Bell Insurance Co.; 
Mrs. David Johnson; Daisy A. Anderson, Cor- 
ner Grocery; Ambrose’s Hi-Ho Tavern; Earl 
Cox, Town & Country Store; Mary V. Hall, 
Hall-Mark Shop; Shirley DeWeese, Fairview 
Grocery; J. J. Gregoire; Henry Myskewitz, 
10th Avenue 66 service station; George Hall; 
James Merlo, Merlo’s Union Service; J. E. 
Reed, Reed’s Tavern; Albert L. Young, 
Young’s 10th Avenue Conoco Clack Sta- 
tion; E. P. Simms; Mrs. Bert J. Goettel, 
Handy Cash Grocery; Joseph Chase, Parkdale 
Variety; John Wrynn, Parkdale Bakery & 
Ice Cream; C. E. Saylor, 417 First Avenue 
North; Frank Longway, Pennant Bar & 
Lounge; Bartley Distributing Co; J. M. 
Bartley. 

Harris M. Olson, Olson Motors; William 
R. Davis; Arthur L. Cole; F. F. Baney, Great 
Falls Transportation Co.; Park Hotel, Frances 
Gleason; Fannie Rounds, Red John’s Cafe; 
George D. Anderson, Anderson-Cooke Supply; 
Herman Gettel, Atlantic Bar; Walter Meisen- 
bach; Laurence J. McIntosh, McIntosh Tail- 
ors; Larry McIntosh, Foreign Motors; Char- 
les, L. Carlson, Sturrocks; Nick Panich, Jr., 
Nick & Martin Standard Service; Homer Tay- 
lor, Auto Wash Oiling Station; C. L. Carlson, 
Carlson Music Co.; K. R. Bailar, Bailar’s 
Super Cream; Bill Bryant, Bill Bryant’s Con- 
oco. 
Paul M. Seese, Seese Chevrolet; M. C. Mar- 
vin, Marvin Maytag Shop; E. 8S. LaCombe, 
Vallet Fur Co; L. LaCombe, Vallet Fur Co.; 
D. J. Hagen, Vallet Clerks; Harold R. Patton, 
Town & Ranch; R. B. Schroeder, Schroeder 
Oldsmobile Co.; George J. Pinski, Pinski 
Bros.; Curtis V. Weisman, City Glass Co.; 
Douglas Rudd, Cascade Camera; D. F. Gog- 
gans, & Pennie; R. E. Lydiard, 


‘Barbers, Inc.; J. J. O'Leary, O’Leary Electric 


Co.; S&S. E. Rumford, Great Falls Sporting 
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Goods; George M. Smith, Big Six Barber 
Shop;John L. Shy, Davenport Barber Shop; 
Warren D. Roll, Fritz Roll & Sons; K. D. 
Nelson, Great Falls Radiator Repair; George 


; Bowen, Service Center; Les Hackett, Union 


Club. 

A. L. Hasbrouck, F. U. Oil Station; N. L. 
Julian, Julian’s Furniture; L. F. Peck, Peck’s 
Radio T-V; John J. Yaw, Yaw Photo Shop; 
John J. McNaught, McNaught Service Sta- 
tion; Robert W. Ford, Aristocrat Cafe; Stan- 
ley G. Meagher, Mike’s Welding Supply Co.; 
Emma Gewald, Falls Maid Fountain; James 
R. Hansen, Great Falls Dairy; Russell D. 
Honaker, Russ’s Sixth Street Service Station; 
Donald R. Ross, Graham & Ross Merc. Co.; 
C. A. Gemberling, Valley Motor Supply; Ed- 
win C. Zipperian, Victory Food Market; Lee 
Kronschnabel, Lee’s Agency; Jack Carver, 
Great Falls Watch Service; Frank A. Silvius, 
Western Bar Co. 

Harry L. Prigge, Prigge’s Home Improve- 
ment Co.; G. H. Manning, Warehouse Fur- 
niture; R. J. Moze, Western Furniture; Roy 
Bennett, Smith Sales; Jack Staley, Montana 
Meats; Sid Kelman, Zollie’s Jewelry Co.; 
Harold Pesis, Max the Clothier; Paul Morris, 
LaRosa’s Store; Walter A. Olson, DeLuxe 
Barber Shop; T. J. Mitchell; Carl E. Lingwall, 
Lingwall’s; Noah D. Clark, Clark’s Key Shop; 
A. G. Brown, Brown’s Furniture; W. H. Cole, 
Wilson Cole Furniture Co.; W. E. Sims, Singer 
Sewer Machine Co.; L. A. Kolar, The Famous 
Mint; Jack Little and James M. Carlisle, 
Star Cigar; Roy A. Anderson; Donald E. 
Greene, Greene’s Sheet Metal; J. M. Simp- 
son, Electric Motor Service; Thomas M. 
Smith, Tommy’s Ice Cream Bar; Buster Kahn, 
Sav-On-TV. 

Russell Traber, Frozen Assets, Inc.; Charles 
Brady, Brady Grocery; W. L. Anderson, 
Wally’s Superette; Eddie Newman, DeLuxe 
Lounge & Steak House; Minnie Wolter, 
Wolter’s Grocery; Clynis E. Whitmore, Whit’s 
Market; Warren R. Jones, Hall-Perry Ma- 
chinery Co.; L. E. Mann, Mann’s Sewing 
Machine Shop; Mel Maguire, Vic’s Ice Cream 
& Donut Shop; Cecil M. Malloy, Palace Bar; 
Gertrude Madsen, Great Falls Cafe; M. J. 
Peklewsky, Anchor Bar; C. L. Swanson, Sulli- 
van Hotel; Dan Gooselaw, U. S. Barber 
Shop; Carl Hjeresen, Manager, F. U. Cream- 
ery; Stewart Hogeland, Great Falls Army 
Store; Jerry Longan, Jerry’s Radio & T. V. 

B. A. McDowell, Auto Craft Shop; Leo Beek- 
er, Beeker’s Radiator Service; Harry Schultz, 
Schultz Body Shop; E. L. Vick; David J. 
Jensen, Jensen Service Station; O. Mason; 
George Weber; James H. Baker, Rainbow Ra- 
dio & T. V.; John N. Mosch, Mosch Electric 
Co.; Lillian Turnquist, Curiosity Shop; Mrs. 
Gordon Ford, Unique Lettering Shop; Will 
Dardis, Barber Shop; Montana Welding Co.; 
Emmett Stewart, Ozark Cafe; M. E. Skoog, 
Red Boot Shoe Store; C. W. Pannage; R. H. 
Koth, Albrechts Furniture; Mervin C. An- 
dersen, Andersen’s Sales and Service; Ed- 
win Johnson, Edwin Johnson Plumbing Co.; 
Jas. Charteris, Charteris Hardware Co; 
James Bryant, Gerald Cafe. 

Salmenson Jewelers, A. Salmenson; Peter 
Cladouhos, Liberty Corner Confectionery; Fox 
Theaters; Liberty Hat Shop, J. Soupos; Mc- 
Clains Sewing Machine Store, Lloyd 8S. Mc- 
Clain; Bistodeau Jewelry, George Bistodeau; 
J. E. Wells, The Paris of Montana; Block’s 
Shoe Store; E. Kinkaid, Diana Stores Corp.; 
Boyd’s Jewelry; Crown Jewelry Co., Mrs. 
Rozan Thomas; Classic Shop, E. C. Mettler; 
Club Cafeteria, Julius G. Rinan; Central 
Cigar Store, Clara Wolk; Jim Kovich Jeweler, 
Jim Kovich; Styles Shop, D. Stapp; But- 
treys Department Store, Bernard Murphy; 
J. C. Penney Co., Roy S. Currell. 

Mode O’Day, Esther G. Smith; Josephine 
Devorik, Cascade Candy Co.; Don Stanfield, 
Texaco Station; C. J. McCharles, Carter Oil; 
R. L. Davidson, Phillips 66; A. W. Winkel- 
man, Rainbow Hotel; P. J. Gilfeather, Great 
Palls; W. J. Toy, Falls Alleys; Koffee Kup 
Cafe; Tom Kendrigan; Frank Weldele, Cop- 
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per State Cleaners; Vera E. Adams, North 
Side Bar; G. L. Vesser, Vesser Hotel; L. F. 
Borchers, American Furniture; R. H. Palmer, 
Palmer Bros.; Wesley R. & Walter Atchi- 
son, Atchison Garage; J. P. Gabriel, Union 
76 Service Station; Leonard Haggerty, Great 
Falls Motor Co., Inc.; Leslie’s Inc., R. C. 
Nehls; Public Drug Co., Inc., H. V. Morrow. 

Martin J. Gillespie, real estate and insur- 
ance; H. G. Clark, Mountain States Supply; 
J. Owen, National Cash Register Co.; Irving 
Fineman, furniture and appliances; Arnold 
Berhow, Berhow’s Auto Shop; Gene Shaffer, 
Midwest Motor Welders; Earl Baker, black- 
smith shop; N. K. Teleff, Champion Shoe 
Shop; Henry Carlson, Goldsmith; B. G. 
Poulos, Olympia Barber Shop; Elmer V. 
Teddy, Teddy Jewelry; Violet Wills, Liberty 
Beauty Shop; Perry C. Freel, Stockman Bar; 
D. E. White, White Realty, Inc.; W. W. Hunts- 
berger, Huntsberger Insurance & Realty. 

Norman Dalbec, Liberty Shoe Shop; James 
McAndrews, Liberty Barber Shop; Mrs. 
Gladys Bobier, Montana Agate & Gift Shop; 
Jay R. Brown; J. A. Hasterlik, Park Grocery; 
Alexander Warden, Great Falls Tribune; 
John A. Makela, Eddy Cafe; Henry W. Bred- 
enbroker, 15144 Fourth Street South; Floyd 
L. Rouse, Floyd L. Rouse Agency; William H. 
Artz, Artz Accounting; A. E. Schwingel, in- 
surance; W. T. Hodges, Moon Agency, Inc.; 
Edwin Verzatt, Quick’s Barber Shop; Fred 
F. Pluhar, Turf Barber Shop; Edward J. 
Gruter, Falls Barber Shop; William J. Wen- 
dling, The Hobby Shop; Arthur Paka, De- 
Luxe Cleaners; David J. Ryan, attorney at 
law; E. J. Erickson, printer; Blanche Morton, 
Falls Upholstering Co.; Albert McCune, Town 
Tavern; Seedon S. Williams, Great Falls Mat- 
tress Factory; A. T. Fox, Ideal Laundry. 

J. E. Duncan, Joe Duncan Signs; D. L. 
Suhr, Suhr Motor Co. (Buick); James J. 
Flaherty, Great Falls Paper Co.; Mrs. William 
R. Greenizer, Shopper’s Bazaar; W. W. Kel- 
ly; Thomas H. Spring, Spring’s Market; C. 
P. Mieyr, Mieyr’s Coffee; Harley Olmstead, 
Harley’s Glass Shop; B. B. Burk; L. A. Wall, 
Geneva Kitchen Co.; Ben FP. Stephens, Falls 
Hotel; John J. Daly, Goodman’s Bar; Ray 
H. Ford, Club Cigar Store; Clay Penland, Club 
Cigar Store; Vernon C. Flesek, Young's Cafe; 
A. E. Teddy, Teddy's Pastry Shop; L. J. Mog- 
stad, Midway Bar & Lounge. 

J. B. Robinson, Grogan-Robinson Lumber 
Co.; Paul R. McClure, Beatrice Foods; Hen- 
ry Sheffels, Central Machinery Co.; Virginia 
H. Blend, The Copy Shop; J. L. Heaton, H. 
O. Auto Supply; Don Voegel, Service Station; 
Arthur I. Tucker, Stop & Shop Grocery; El- 
gin Wuerfel, 5th Avenue Ice Cream Co.; Al 
F. Rossberg, Jr., Howdy Standard; Wm. L. 
Gianoulias, Howdy Drive In; John W. De- 
vine, Devine Asselstine Bartley Co.; Merle C. 
Ryan, A & M Root Beer; Mrs. I. Neumann, 
Farmers Electric; L. E. Peterson, Peterson's 
Shoe Shop; Mrs. Edward Moltzan, Etta’s 
Cafe; M. A. Sterling, Sav-Ur-Self Service Sta- 
tion; Clifford C. Haugen, Cliff's Tenth Ave- 
nue Carter; Charles Mora, Flying Saucer 
Cafe; R. E. Wandke, Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange; S. J. Holland, Holland’s Carter 
Service; H. G. Prescott, Prescott Food Mar- 
Ket. 

Palmquist Electric Co., C. A. Palmquist; 
Ray's Fountain, R. R. Bergman; Coast to 
Coast Store, Armond Gable; Joyer’s Georges 
LeRoux; Furan-Omundsen, Radio TV. Wm. 
G. Omunson; Frank Duval; Gus & Eddie’s 
Lounge, Inc., Tom Grasseschi; 3-—D—Club, 
Tom Grasseschi; Benny’s Cleaners, Ingmar 
Hippe; Top Notch Lunch, Jack Peterson; 
Rogers 66, Sam Rogers; Culligan Soft Water 
Service, Pat Tice; Silver State Auto Co., Cur- 
tis O. Hanson; L. M. H. Co., T. C. Matsko; 
E. A. Notti, Great Falls Office Equipment Co.; 
Forrest L. Zion, Zion Construction & House 
Moving. 

Carl Weissman & Sons, C. Weissman; Gray- 
bill, Bradford & Graybill, Leo Graybill; D. 
C. Ledger, Service Station; Jay Croft>Fay's 
Food Stere; Charles M. Kranz, Kranz House 
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of Flowers; Great Falls Brick Co., W. J. Gun- 
niss; Katherine F. Morger, Stockyard Cafe; 
Mrs. G. Seokovich, Frontier Inn; Glen A. 
Schultz, Montana Concrete Pipe Co.; George 
M. Thompson, Shawhan Poultry Co.; L. C. 
Minikler, Omaha Standard; J. J. McLaugh- 
lin, General Truck & Tractor Co.; Paul Skars- 
ten, Seitz Machinery Co.; Raymond 8S. Swee- 
ney, Snyder Construction Co.; George Taber, 
Taber Trucking Co.; John J. Guerra, Black 
Eagle Texaco; George A. Wargo, Wargo’s 
Tavern; Edward Breska, ACM Co. Employee; 
William Ellis, Black Eagle Barber Shop; Jo- 
seph Restelli, Black Eagle Commercial Co.; 
Gino Marianetti, Black Eagle Bar; John Vu- 
kasin, Ranger's Club, Black Eagle. 

Emelia Grasseschi, Borrie’s Place, Black 
Eagle; Rudolph B. Carney, Hi-Hat Club, 
Black Eagle; Tony Antonich, Chicago Mer- 
cantile Co.; Fred A. Geisser, manager, F. U. 
Oil Co.; L. J. Gutenberg, 89 Bar; H. C. Phillips, 
Wrecking Yard; R. B. Kernaghan, Kernag- 
han’s Service; Hansen Bros., wholesale oil; 
John Obstarczyk, West Side Realty; Robert T. 
Johnson, service station operator; H. G. 
Sutherland, G. F. Feed & Supply Co.; Ray P. 
O'Connell, Peoples Gasoline Co.; Frank 
O’Connell, Peoples Gasoline Co.; Union Oil 
Co.; E. Odegard, Odegard Bros.; C. M. Merritt, 
Barrell Drive-In. 

W. C. Augustine, Coca-Cola Bottling Co.; 
Robert B. Nesbit, West Side Texaco; Frank 
Youngdale, W. M. Woodward Co.; Don R. 
Messman, Grogan Robinson Lumber Co.; 
E. B. Danforth, F. U. Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation; Roy Houseman, Great Falls; Jack 
Little, Little’s Lanes; A. J. Scanlon, Great 
Falls; C-Q Radio, TV; H. T. Topel, American 
Liner Supply Co.; Robert A. Gilmon; D. C. 
Bulen; E. J. Harberson; Lou Richmond. 


BELT BUSINESSMEN 


Farmers Elevator Co.; J. M. Howanach 
Barber Shop; Fender Chevrolet; Belt Bar; 
Cal’s Place, barbershop; Belt Self Service; 
Walt’s Tavern; Irvine Grocery; Thos. Benoy; 
Hansen Bros. Garage; Veleber’s Market; G. 
Ryffel & Sons; Belt Valley Creamery; Dr. 
James S. Stewart; Cinker Plumbing & Heat- 
ing. 

Kelsey & Dorr; Morris Store; N. H. Brown- 
ing, Jr.; Ed’s Bar, Ed Ehret; Legion Bar; Irv 
Sturm; Belt Valley Times; W. A. Johnson; 
Belt Beauty Shop; Oliver Larson; East Belt 
Coal Mine; Belt Theater; F. E. Brown, Black 
Diamond Bar; Wayne Falls; M. J. Machine & 
Repair; Elmer Lazure, Belt; Waldo Hotel, 
Belt; Belt Texaco Service Station; Nobel’s 
Cafe; Earl B. Kennedy; L. & M. Frosted 
Foods; Black Diamond Cafe. 

POWER BUSINESSMEN 

James W. Anderson, Andy’s TV Sales & 
Service; J. P. McDonnell, Montana Mustard 
Seed Corp.; E. G. Bakke, Les’ Bar; Irving 
Olmstede, Honey Co.; John Oberosler, Les’ 
Bar; Herman Helsper, Power Garage; Herbert 
M. Dittus, H. & V. Bar; Rollie Emch, Power 
Farmers Elevator Co. 

SUN RIVER BUSINESSMEN 

©. L. Krouse; Irene C. Anderson; Ramble 
Inn Tavern; J. E. Sysla, grain buyer; Walter 
W. Wight, Wight’s Garage. 

FORT SHAW BUSINESSMEN 


John D. Gage, Fort Shaw Tavern; J. E. 
Hanson, gas station; Paul Caldwell, gas sta- 
tion; Ora J. Anderson, tavern. 


DUTTON BUSINESSMEN 


Ben N. Loch, Farmer Mercantile: S. & P. 
Motor Co., Harold Roser; James A. Cheetham; 
L. E. Bellamy; D. L. Curtis, Curtis Auto & 
Implement Co.; J. F. Maxwell, manager, Dut- 
ton Cooperative; C. M. Weeks, manager, 
Farmers Mercantile Co.; C. J. Walker, man- 
ager, Dutton; Floyd L. Goodrich, Dutton 
Theater; Robert Scott, Dutton; L. E. Johns 
Barber Shop, Dutton; B. R. Schlichten, Fire- 
side Inn. 

F. W. Orr, Dutton Market; Ray Van Heel, 
Club Tavern; Clara Clemenson, coffee bar; 
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Olive Nelson; Harlan Clapshaw, Carmon 0, 
Thorne, Stanley W. Haglund, M. £. Fichtner. 
Dutton Machinery; W. M. Scott; Dutton 
Electric Shop; Archie R. Johnson; Emmott 
Munroe, Munroe’s Hi-Power Service: en 
Dixon, Dutton Motor Co. fe 

John C. Schabel; Loren D. Schabe): 1B 
Decker & Co., J. B. Decker; Lester E. Wiprud; 
O. T. Wiprud; Charles L. Cascaden, Dutton 
Confectionery; George Sollid, Sollid & Mell: 
E. H. Holzknecht, Jr., Monarch Lumber ¢p.: 
E. M. Chevalier, Hi-Way Garage. ‘ 





New Power Policy Hurts Labor, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article by 
W. P. Kennedy, president, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, entitled “New 
Power Policy Hurts Labor, Too.” The 
article appears in the January 1954 issue 
of the Rural Electrification magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Power Po.icy Hurts Lasor, Too 
(By W. P. Kennedy) 


The same administration electric power 
policy which threatens adequate wholesale 
power supply for rural electric cooperatives 
is a threat to American labor, including 
trainmen whose jobs are dependent on an 
expanding level of business activity in the 
Nation. 

Without abundant, reasonable-cost energy, 
there will be a slowdown in industrial de- 
velopment and activity as surely as there will 
be a slowdown in rural electrification, low 
voltages and inadequate power on the farms, 


HELLS CANYON, AN EXAMPLE 


The meaning of the new give-away policy 
to both farmers and labor is well illustrated 
in the case of Hells Canyon, where the admin- 
istration has withdrawn objections to the 
Idaho Power Co. building three little run-of- 
the-river dams in the place of one huge 
multipurpose Federal dam. 

Farmers need abundant, low-cost power in 
this area for their rural electric systems and 
for the development of large cooperative 
phosphate fertilizer projects in southeastern 
Idaho. Three farmer co-op groups—Western 
Farmers of Walla Walla, Wash., Central 
Farmers of Chicago, Ill., and Farmers 
Union—have phosphate rock holdings in the 
area and are waiting for electric power to de- 
velop huge fertilizer plants. 

But if the Idaho Power Co. gets the per- 
mit, there will be no electric furnace ferti- 
lizer plants—the power will be too costly. 

Hearings show that the proposed Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon would add 1,460,000 kil- 
owatts of generating capacity to the Colum- 
bia Basin power system. The three small 
Idaho Power Co. dams would add only 865, 
000 kilowatts of capacity—575,000 kilowatts 
or about 40 percent less than the Federal 
structure. 


POWER RATES COMPARED 


The Government power would sell for 621 
per kilowatt year or about 3.5 mills (about 
one-third of 1 cent) per kilowatt-hour. The 
Idaho Power Co. electricity would have t 
sell at $38 per kilowatt year, or 6 mills (six 
tenths of 1 cent) per kilowatt-hour. 
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Under a recent Supreme Court ruling, sus- 
taining the right of the Federal Government 
to use spare capacity of @ transmission line 
puilt across Federal lands in Idaho, Hells 
Canyon power could be transmitted to the 
phosphate area for sale even lower than the 
35 mills cited above. 

The 3.5 mill power would make electric 
furnace processing and the development of 


the phosphate plants possible. That would — 


mean low-cost fertilizer for the farmers of 
the West and Midwest. It would mean jobs 
for workmen, more freight for the railroads 
and, as railroad trainmen put it, more 
freight would mean more “beans for brake- 
The loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of power 


potential in the Snake River Canyon—and 
such a loss is involved in the fight between 
Federal and private development—would 
mean tremendous economic and job losses 
to the area and the Nation. 

The 1950 census showed that there had 
been a gain of 325,000 jobs in the Tennessee 
Valley during the existence of the TVA. The 
TVA had provided 3.5 million kilowatts of 
low-cost energy capacity up to that time. 
This figure, and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration experience, both indicate that a new 
job is provided by approximately each 11 
kilowatts of new, low-cost generating ca- 
pacity. 

INCOME, JOB LOSS 

Simple arithmetic therefore indicates that 
the loss of 575,000 kilowatts of potential, low- 
cost energy will mean the loss of 52,000 jobs 
in the area, and of tremendous industrial in- 
come, taxes, and new service business oppor- 
tunities. 

The Public Affairs Institute has estimated 
the loss would be at least. $180 million in pay- 
rolls, $525 million in products value, and 
around $30 million in Federal taxes annually. 

Industries are lined up waiting for low-cost 
electricity so they can get started. Both TVA 
and Bonneville have had to turn away many 
private enterprises because they lacked gen- 
erating capacity to supply new industries. 
The electro-process industries especially need 
electric power sources. So there is no doubt 
that the development of abundant power at 
reasonable cost will mean industrial growth. 

An advantage always claimed by the pri- 
vate power companies is that they are tax- 
paying enterprises and Federal projects are 
not. 

Idaho Power Co. claims that it would pay 
$9,750,000 a year in taxes as a result of its 3- 
dam scheme. This probably would prove 
untrue, for the company is already applying 
for Federal accelerated tax amortization cer- 
tificates on its two upper dams. If granted, 
this would mean large tax savings. 

But assuming it paid full taxes, the cost to 
the citizens of this tax revenue would be— 

Increase of $17 per kilowatt year in the 
cost of power (from $21 per kilowatt year to 
$38 as cited above). The extra power cost 
would be more than the taxes collected. 

Loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of salable 
power capacity, and of all the jobs, payrolls, 
and production outlined above. 

Loss of taxes from the industries and 
workmen, and their properties, which would 
be lost to the area, 

Loss of irrigation, farmsteads, and in- 
creased property values and business activity 
Which irrigation aided by Hells Canyon reve- 
hues would bring to the region. 

Again the experience of the Nation with 
the TVA is an excellent example of the falsity 
an power company’s short-sighted argu- 

Before the TVA started, the 7 Tennes- 
see Valley States paid 3.4 percent of total 
national income taxes. In 1952, with TVA, 
the 7 Valley States paid 6.2 percent of all 
national income taxes. ‘This was an increase 
of 28 percent in the proportion of the Fed- 
ral income taxes borne in the basin. That 
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equaled a $900-million increase in Federal 
tax payments from the TVA States in 1952 
alone. 

Over the years, the increase in proportion 
of taxes paid by the Tennessee Valley States 
has amounted to $7 billion and the annual 
amount is still climbing. 

Such increases in revenue—based on the 
increased prosperity of the area—make the 
amount of taxes which Idaho Power Co. 
would pay look picayune indeed. 

A policy of abundant, low-cost electric 
power for the Nation is a must for all of us— 
farmers, workers, and the true, free-enter- 
prise segment of our economy alike. 





Geneva Convention on Asian Problems— 
An Integrated Report on Its Progress 
and Proceedings by Vicente Villamin 
From Geneva—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great international conference is going 
on in Geneva, Switzerland. It is deal- 
ing with the Korean, Indochinese, and 
other Asian problems, ‘The conference 
may be the beginning of peace or the 
prelude to war in the world. Already 
millions of words have been uttered or 
written at the conference and about 
the conference. There is an impera- 
tive necessity to understand what is 
going on there. For this purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my re- 
marks an integrated study of the prog- 


ress and proceedings of the Geneva 


Conference by Mr. Vicente Villamin, a 
Filipino writer, lawyer, and economist, 
who is at Geneva covering the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Villamin’s article follows: 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON ASIAN 
PROBLEMS—PartT I 


(By Vicente Villamin) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 8, 1954.—-Mon- 
day, April 26, was a lovely spring day in 
this beautiful Swiss city of Lake Lehman. 
At 3:08 o’clock in the afternoon of that 
day, at the magnificent Palais des Nations, 
delegates of 19 countries met to inaugurate 
the conference that would try to settle the 
Korean and Indochinese questions, as well 
as related questions touching Asian affairs. 

The delegates represented in their alpha- 
betical order the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Philippines, People’s Republic 
of China (Communist), People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea (North Korea, Commu- 
nist), Republic of Korea (South Korea), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States of America, 
United Kingdom (Great Britain), and the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Russia). 


The conference was decided upon by the 
foreign ministers of the United States 
(Dulles); France (Bidault); the United 
Kingdom (Eden); and Russia (Molotov) at 
their conference in Berlin in a resolution 
dated February 18. 

At the instance of Secretary Dulles, the 
resolution contains the following proviso, 
which has reference to Communist China; 
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“It is understood that neither the invita- 
tion to, nor the holding of, the above-men- 
tioned conference shall be deemed to imply 
diplomatic recognition in any case where it 
has not already been accorded.” 

The first day of the conference lasted 31 
minutes. It dealt mainly with the question 
of the chairmanship of the conference. It 
was decided that the chief delegates of Thai- 
land, Britain, and Russia shall rotate in pre- 
siding over the meetings. Prince Van Wait- 
hayakon Krommun Naradhip Bongspra- 
bandh, the head of the Thailand delegation, 
was the first one to preside. He speaks per- 
fect English and French. : 


EISENHOWER AND MALENKOV 


The European newspapers of April 27, the 
day after the opening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, contained dispatches from Washing- 
ton and Moscow that indicated the temper 
and thinking of the heads of the United 
States and of the Russian Governments, at 
the time the conference got underway. 

President Eisenhower was quoted as say- 
ing in an extemporaneous speech before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as follows: “And then we turn our eyes to 
Geneva, and we see representatives of great— 
and some antagonistic—powers meeting 
there, trying to arrive at some situation that 
at least we could call a modus vivendi [a way 
to get along, honorably as it was explained 
later]. We do not hope, I think, very soon 
to have the type of understanding that we 
believe we can ultimately develop among 
ourselves as to great issues. But we would 
hope that the logic of today’s situation 
would appeal to all peoples, regardless of 
their ruthlessness, so that they would see 
the futility of depending upon war, or the 
threat of war, as a means of settling inter- 
national difficulty. * * *” 

President Eisenhower continued: “The 
great problem of this meeting this week is 
time, so that it does not become a major 
catastrophe, but that we do adhere to the old 
principle that ‘a stitch in time saves nine.’ 
But as we think about all these crises in 
the world, and their effect upon us, it does 
illustrate emphatically a doctrine by which 
the chamber of commerce has long lived: 
that no nation can live alone. We are de- 
pendent upon others, as they are dependent 
upon us, a truth that you have well exempli- 
fied in all your actions for many years, in- 
cluding your support of the United Nations.” 


MALENKOV AND KRUSCHEV SPEAK 


Addressing the Supreme Soviet (equiva- 
lent to the Congress) in Moscow on April 26, 
Premier Georgi M. Malenkov, obviously re- 
ferring to the United States, stated that if 
any aggressor attacked the Soviet Union 
with atomic weapons “there is not a doubt 
that the aggressor will be crushed by his own 
weapon and that any such adventure will 
inevitably lead to the downfall of the capi- 
talist system.” He said that the Communist 
and capitalist systems could and should co- 
Operate, but “aggressive circles” in the United 
States prevented its execution. 

Premier Malenkov further said: “It is 
known that in the Soviet Union there is an 
atmosphere of boldness, confidence and 
peaceful and creative labors. In the United 
States, however, even American official cir- 
cles admit there is a social atmosphere 
marked by a feeling of terror, fear and un- 
certainty. This is what results from a policy 
of threats and intimidation.” That state- 
ment is, of course, self-serving and means 
exactly the opposite. 

The secretary of the central committee of 
the Communist Party, Mr. Nikita S. Krus- 
chev, one of the most powerful men in Rus- 
sia, having obviously the United States in 
mind, told the Supreme Soviet these warlike 
words: “If anybody thinks, like Hitler 
thought, that we are weak, we will show 
them, like we showed Hitler, just how weak 
we are. If the imperialists are thinking of 
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attacking us, we will teach them a lesson like 


we taught Hitler.” ‘There are two facts that 
are relevant to state as to Mr. Kruschev’s 
statement: (1) It is precisely because the 
United States believes that Russia is strong 
that she is trying to make herself strong 
also, and (2) it was with the material help 
of the United States that Russia successfully 
resisted Hitler's attacks. 
SOVIET RUSSIA’S BUDGET 
Parenthetically, the Supreme Soviet ap- 
proved a budget of 563 billion rubles for the 
next. fiscal year. At the official rate of 4 
rubles to a dollar, that amounts to $140 
billion. That is much more than Russia’s 
annual national income as reported by a 
United Nations agency a few years ago. It is 
roughly two times the United States budget. 
THE MEANING OF WORDS 


One of the major objectives of the Geneva 
conference is to achieve a united, democratic, 
and independent Korea. The Communist 
delegations from North Korea, China, and 
Russia declared that that is exactly their 
wish. The desire is therefore unanimous. 
But what is really desired by the Communists 
is diametrically different from what the non- 
Communists have in mind. The explanation 
for this is that they have a different under- 
standing of the meaning of the words 
“united,” “democratic,” and “independent.” 
The difference stems from the fact that those 
words are not given their ordinary significa- 
tion by the Communists. Since this is well 
known both in theory and in practice, it 
would be well-nigh impossible for the con- 
ference to consider plans or programs to 
achieve the desired objective unless and 
until a definite agreement is reached as to 
the meaning of the three basic words. 


INDEPENDENCE UNDER RUSSIA 


An independent Korea would not be really 
independent under the Russian concept. 
When a country like North Korea becomes a 
Communist country, it becomes a part of 
the Russian orbit and its independence is 
thereby subjected and subordinated to the 
interests of Russia. On the contrary, a 
democratic country does not become a satel- 
lite or puppet of the United States and its 
independence is meticulously respected. In- 
ternational puppetry is alien to the American 
constitutional system and political 
philosophy. 

DISTORTION AND FABRICATION OF FACTS 


With a cold-bloodedness that defies de- 
scription, the Communists will distort and 
fabricate plain facts to support their claims 
and justify their conclusions, and they do 
so posing dramatically as if they are being 
oppressed and victimized by those whom 
they intend to browbeat, terrorize, mislead, 
and overcome. What they said at this Ge- 
neva Conference proved this beyond cavil. 
Thus a small free country would be playing 
fast and loose with its security from pros- 
pective Communist aggression if it adopted 
the defeatist and self-deluding policy that 
it would not face the facts of international 
life of today by seeking solace under the 
words “we must not antagonize the Com- 
munists.” When the Communists want to 
do something about that small country, it 
will do it even without the slightest provo- 
cation on the part of that country. 

DIFFICULTIES OF NEGOTIATION 

The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, addressing the 
Conference, said: “Thus far the general de- 
bate has not made it any easier for this 
Conference to obtain practical results. If 
two parties wish to agree it is essential that 
there be at least some agreement as to the 
underlying facts. * * * We are used to the 
Communist representatives introducing 


their statements with the words ‘it is com- 
mon knowledge,’ or ‘everyone knows,’ or ‘or 
it is known to the whole world,’ and the 
It does not surprise us any longer— 


like, 
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8 years of U. N. debates have taught us a 
clear lesson—if such opening words are be- 
ing followed by interpretations of recent his- 
tory which are at variance with the facts. 
But what surprises us on this solemn occa- 
sion of a special conference for the establish- 
ment of peace in Asia is that the same tech- 
nique is being used here.” 


COMMUNISTS MONOPOLIZE VIRTUE 


Continuing, Dr. Luns, declared: “How will 
it be possible to reach any agreement if 
the events in Asia of the past few years 
are referred to (by the Communists) in such 
a way as to make the common man believe 
that everything the non-Communist world 
is doing is an assault upon the free will, 
the liberty and the interests of the peoples 
of Asia? How can we reach any agreement 
if everything which is in conformity with a 
dogmatic blueprint of Communist theory is 
being labeled as good, and everything which 
is not fitting in with this blueprint is 
being condemned in offending terms? * * * 
I fail to see what common base is left to this 
Conference for fruitful discussion leading 
to mutually satisfactory agreements * * *. 
Disappointed as we are at the negative way 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
China and North Korea have thus far seen 
fit to handle the problem under discussion, 
I nevertheless sincerely hope that this initial 
sterility will give way to a more fertile ap- 
proach.” Since Dr. Luns uttered those 
hopeful words, the Communists have not 
budged a bit from their position of intran- 
sigence supported by fact fabrications which 
have no relation with the truth, 


WHAT THE COMMUNISTS ARE SAYING 


To describe the atmosphere of tension, dis- 
agreement and unnaturalness that hovers 
over the Conference, it is pertinent to quote 
what the Communist delegates said during 
the first 10 days of the deliberations. The 
reader should be warned that what they said 
were at variance with the proven facts. They 
said them because it suited their pur- 
poses to say them. 


CHOU EN-LAI afTACKS THE UNITED STATES 


The foreign minister of Communist China, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, educated in China, Europe 
and Russia, told the Conference what he 
thought of the United States in plain words: 

1. “The peoples of Asia, like the peoples of 
the rest of the world, love peace and free- 
dom * * *, The influential circles in the 
United States of America, however, for the 
purpose of continuing their colonial rule in 
Asia, intensify their interference so that 
they can obstruct the movement of the 
Asian peoples for national liberation; they 
develop plans to create an aggressive bloc 
in Asia and spread the war over Asia.” 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S NONRECOGNITION 


2. “The People’s Republic of China (Com- 
munist) has already been recognized by more 
than 20 countries with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 1,000 million. However, certain 
states—the United States of America, first 
and foremost—still refuse to recognize the 
People’s Republic of China and endeavor to 
ignore the right of the Chinese people to 
choose their own state system. Refusing to 
reconcile themselves to the defeat suffered 
by them in China, they are dreaming to im- 
pose upon the Chinese people the power of 
the Kuomintang remnant clique, a clique 
long ago thrown out by the 500 million 
Chinese people. Up to now at various inter- 
national conferences they are still planting 
the henchmen of the Kuomintang clique to 
pose as representatives of the Chinese people. 
* * * The peaceful development and secu- 
rity of China are being constantly threat- 
ened. * * * The existence of this state of 
affairs and its further continuation hinder 
the peaceful settlement of the urgent inter- 
national questions, especially those of Asia, 
and aggravate uneasiness and tension in in- 
ternational relations. It is clear that this 
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state of affairs should not prevail any longer 
Our conference should mark the beginning 
of change in this situation.” 

UNITED STATES LAUNCHED KOREA war 

3. “In June 1950, the United States 
launched its war of intervention against 
Korea. Simultaneously the United States 
occupied China’s territory, Formosa, anq 
then incessantly bombed Northeast Ching 
and bombarded China’s merchant shipping 
thereby encroaching upon China's territoriaj 
and air space and waters.” 

4. “Moreover, in defiance of the warnings 
of the Chinese people and world public 
opinion, the United States Government 
ordered its troops to cross the 38th paralie 
These troops approached the Yalu and Th. 
men Rivers, thus endangering seriously the 
security of China. Quite obviously the 
United States was playing the old game of 
the Japanese militarists of occupying Korea 
to establish a base for invasion on the maip. 
land of China. The Chinese people could 
not permit such a situation in which Kores 
could be used once again as a springboard 
of aggression against China.” 

WHO PROLONGED ARMISTICE TALKS? 


5. “After the Korean People’s Army and 
the Chinese People’s volunteers had driven 
the interventionist troops and reached the 
vicinity of the 38th parallel, the Korean and 
Chinese peoples, in conformity with their 
consistent policy of the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, quickly responded 
to the proposal of the U. S. S. R. made on 
June 23, 1951, at the U. N. regarding nego. 
tiations on the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. 


“Under the pretext of the so-called ques. 
tion of war prisoners, the United States Govs 
ernment dragged out the subsequent nego. 
tiations, thus preventing over a long period 
of time (about 2 years) any agreement being 
reached in the Korean armistice negotiations, 
Nevertheless, the Korean-Chinese side made 
great efforts in this respect. As a result, an 
armistice was concluded in Korea to the 
immense relief of all peace-loving people. 
In spite of this, the authorities of the United 
States and South Korea continued as before 
to put up obstacles in the way of the settle. 
ment of outstanding questions between the 
two sides.” 


WAR PRISONERS DISPOSITION 


“This has found its expression particu. 
larly in the fact that before and after the 
armistice the authorities of the United States 
and South Korea forcibly retained more than 
48,000 Korean and Chinese war prisoners who 
thus were prevented from returning home. 
The Government of the People’s Republic of 
China in no way considers this question 
closed. The delegation of the People’s Re- 
public of China holds that this conference 
should not bypass this question.” 


6. Mr. Chou En-lai said that, in violation 
of the armistice terms, the United States of 
America has not withdrawn its troops from 
Korea and, instead, concluded a mutual de- 
fense treaty with South Korea. “All this,” 
he added, “not only proves who unleashed 
the war in the past and started the aggres 
sion, but also testifies as to who is continuing 
at present to prevent the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question in attempt to break 
once again the peace in Korea.” He said 
that “from the first day of the negotiations 
on the cessation of hostilities in Korea, we 
have formally put forward the proposal for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea.” 

CHOU EN-LAI ON FORMOSA 

7. Declaring that the United States occu 
pied Formosa illegally, Mr. Chou En-lai a 
serted: “Since the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, a territory belonging to China, Fore 
mosa (Taiwan), has been occupied by the 
United States of America. This question is 
not yet settled. As is generally know2, Fore 
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mosa is @ part of China's territory, and its 
occupation by anybody can in no case be tol- 
erated. The United States occupation of For- 
mosa is an act seriously violating the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of China. 
At the present time Formosa is turned into a 
pase of the United States of America for con- 
ducting subversive activities and further ag- 
gression against the People’s Republic of 
China. Japanese militarism which had com- 
mitted aggression against nations in Asia for 
a long time is now being revived at an ac- 
celerated pace. This state of affairs is menac- 
ing with increasing seriousness the peace and 
security of the Far East and Asia. 


CHOU WANTS UNITED STATES OUT OF ASIA 


g. After saying that the United States of 
America is creating a “Pacific mutual secu- 
rity system” and “intervening in the Indo- 
china war and using it as a pretext to scheme 
for the organization of the so-called defense 
communities in the west Pacific and south- 
east Asia, and these blocs have actually 
aggressive purposes and are directed at the 
establishment of a new colonial rule in Asia 
and preparation for a new world war,” de- 
clared as follows: 

“we consider that the aggressive acts on 
the part of the United States should be 
stopped, that peace in Asia should be en- 
sured, that the independence and sover- 
eignty of the Asian nations should be re- 
spected, and that the national rights and 
freedom of the Asian peoples should be safe- 
guarded. 

“we also hold that interference in the 
internal affairs of the Asian nations should 
be stopped, all foreign military bases in 
Asia be removed, foreign armed forces sta- 
tioned in Asian countries be withdrawn, the 
remilitarization of Japan be prevented, and 
all economic blockades and restrictions be 
abolished. The statement just made by Mr. 
John F. Dulles is contrary to these demands. 
His views are completely at variance with 
the interests of the Asian peoples. We ab- 
solutely cannot agree to his views. 

“The government of the People’s Republic 
of China considers that the countries of Asia 
should consult among themselves with a view 
to seeking common measures to safeguard 
peace and security in Asia, by assuming ob- 
ligations mutually and respectively.” 


CHOU TALKS ON EUROPE 


Injecting himself into the European situ- 
ation, which might lead Russia to think 
that Communist China has an eye at world 
leadership, Mr. Chou En-lai uttered the fol- 
lowing words: “The people of China, as all 
the peoples of Asia, are concerned not only 
about peace in Asia but also about peace in 
Europe and other parts of the world. The 
policy of reviving.German militarism and 
splitting Europe into mutually hostile mili- 
tary blocs now menaces the peace and 
security in Europe and at the same time 
affects the situation outside Europe, aggra- 
vating tension and uneasiness in Asia. That 
is why we consider that in order to safe- 
guard world peace it is necessary, through 
negotiation, first and foremost between the 
great powers, to put an end to the armament 
of Western Germany and to ensure security 
in Europe on the basis of joint efforts of all 


the European states, as proposed by the 
Soviet Union.” 


CHOU RENEWS ATTACK ON UNITED STATES 


Five days after his first speech, whose 
Points are set forth above, Mr. Chou En-lai 
addressed the Conference again, following a 
second speech by Mr. ¥. T. Pyun, the Foreign 
Minister of South Korea. He repeated his 
Previous charges against the United States 
‘N more bitter language. He said that “the 
United Nations was placed in the position of 
4 belligerent in the Korean war and conse- 
quently became disqualified to deal impar- 
‘ally with the Korean question.” He was 
making a case for the All-Korea Commission 
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to deal with Korean questions, including 
elections, unification, and rehabilitation. He 
does not want any United Nations partici- 
pation in the matter in any way, shape, or 
form. This is, besides disagreement of the 
facts of the Korean case, the stumbling block 
to any substantive agreement. 


THE CHINESE “VOLUNTEERS” 


Mr. Chou glorifies the mission in Korea of 
the Chinese “volunteers” with the following 
words: “* * * The United States Armed 
Forces came to Korea for aggressive purposes, 
whereas the Chinese people’s volunteers 
came to Korea to fight aggression. * * * It 
was the United States Armed Forces that had 
returned to Korea after their withdrawal, 
and that it was not until the United States 
had committed aggression against Korea and 
threatened the security of China that the 
Chinese people’s volunteers went to Korea to 
repel aggression in defense of the security of 
their motherland.” It will be remembered 
that the United Nations General Assembly, 
by a decisive vote, declared Communist 
China as an aggressor in intervening with a 
great army in the war in Korea. Before that 
aggression China was given by the United 
States and her allies the most solemn assur- 
ance that the United Nations forces would 
not go beyond the Korean frontier and vio- 
late China’s territorial integrity. 


Geneva Conference on Asian Problems— 
An Integrated Report on Its Progress 
and Proceedings by Vicente Villamin 
From Geneva—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include part II of the article 
by Mr. Vincente Villamin, entitled “The 
Geneva Conference on Asian Problems”: 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON ASIAN Pros- 
LEMS—Part II 


(By Vicente Villamin) 
‘WAR PRISONERS QUESTION RAISED 


In his second speech, Mr. Chou En-lai 
stressed his demand for the return of 48,000 
North Korean and Chinese war prisoners. 
He said: “If the United States Government 
had faithfully abided by the international 
conventions which the United States had en- 
tered into, the question of war prisoners 
would not have arisen, since the Geneva 
Convention (for the humane treatment of 
war prisoners) explicitly stipulates that war 
prisoners shall be released and repatriated 
without delay after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. But in the Korean war the United 
States Government conducted the war with 
savage and inhuman means and, in viola- 
tion of various provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention, maltreated and persecuted Korean 
and Chinese captured personnel and persist- 
ed in its erroneous view, which is in con- 
tradiction with the Geneva Convention, in 
respect to the release and repatriation of war 
prisoners.” 

Mr. Chou alleged that “with the conniv- 
ance of the United States,” South Korea 
“forcibly retained more than 27,000 Korean 
and Chinese captured personnel and im- 
pressed them into the army, thereby de- 
priving them entirely of the opportunity of 
exercising their right to be repatriated.” 
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CHOU CHARGES OBSTRUCTION 


He charged further: “After the Korean 
armistice, the authorities of the United 
States and the Repwblic of Korea (South 
Korea) used all means to obstruct the work 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, which was presided over by an In- 
dian representative. As a result, the over- 
wheiming majority of the Korean and Chi- 
nese captured personnel under the custody 
of the said Commission did not have any 
opportunity to exercise their right to be re- 
patriated. Consequently, the said Commis- 
sion did not fulfill the functions and re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to it by the Terms 
of Reference for Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement.” 

Then Mr. Chou referred to the other 21,000 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners, saying 
that the Commission handed them over to 
the United States side, and the United States 
side used force and threats of force to hand 
over these more than 21,000 Korean and 
Chinese personnel to the South Korean Gov- 
ernment and the Chiang Kai-shek remnant 
clique, which impressed these captured per- 
sonnel into their respective armies. 

To return those war prisoners to their 
motherlands, Mr. Chou proposes a new com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
North Korea, South Korea, China, Russia, 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 


NAM IL, NORTH KOREAN, ASSAILS 


Communist North Korea’s foreign minis- 
ter, Gen. Nam Il, the chief delegate of his 
country at the Kaesong-Panmunjom mara- 
thon armistice talks, assailed the United 
States along the line of Mr. Chou En-lai’s 
attacks, emphasizing that it was South Ko- 
rea, at the instigation of the United States, 
that started the Korean war, mentioning 
that the whole world witnessed the bar- 
barous methods of warfare by the American 
interventionists and their supporters. He 
adverted to the fact that on June 19, 1950, 
North Korea proposed the amalgamation of 
North and South Korea. It will be recalled 
that 6 days after, on June 25, the North 
Korean army crossed the 38th parallel and 
attacked South Korea and thereby started 
the Korean war. 


NORTH KOREA WON THE WAR 


Gen. Nam Ii said that North Korea, with 
the help of China, won the war which ended 
with the armistice. His words were: “The 
assistance rendered by the Chinese People’s 
volunteers to the Korean people was a most 
important factor for securing the victory 
over the foreign armed interventionists in 
Korea.” 

ALL-KOREAN COMMISSION 


He proposed an all-Korean commission 
composed of representatives of North and 
South Korea independent of the United Na- 
tions in every way. The body will provide 
for an election law, conduct the elections, 
bring about the cultural and economic wel- 
fare of all the Korean people, and effect the 
unification of all Korea into a united inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korean state. This 
sounds good and noble, but it is all Commu- 
nist words with Communist meaning, which 
is the opposite of what the rest of the world 
understands. 


RUSSIA’S MOLOTOV BOOMS 


The voice of Russia’s foreign minister, Mr. 
V. M. Molotov, has been heard many times 
before at international conferences. It was 
heard last in dissent and attack at the Berlin 
Conference in January and February of this 
year. But his speech at the present Geneva 
Conference excels in bitterness his former at- 
tacks against the United States. His purpose 
may be to impress the delegates from North 
Korea and Communist China who are at- 
tending for the first time such conferences 
with free countries. 
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Charging the United States with respon- 
sibility for the war in Korea and for im- 
pertalism and colonialism in Asia, Mr. Molo- 
tov said, “It is common knowledge that the 
Chinese People’s Republic has committed no 
aggressive acts against the United States of 
America. The position is quite different 
when we speak about the United States 
policy in regard to the Chinese People’s 
Republic.” 

Mr. Molotov continues, “Ever since the 
Chinese people drove off from their terri- 
tory the bankrupt clique of Chiang Kai- 
shek, which had not cared about the needs 
of the Chinese people but had acted simply 
as a servant of foreign capital, and the 
Chinese People’s Republic was established, 
one aggressive act after another has been 
taken against the Republic. The main re- 
sponsibility for this rests with the ruling 
circles of the United States of America. 

“They seized the island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and made the remnants of the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique masters of the island. By 
all impermissible means they prevent the 
Chinese People’s Republic from taking its 
legitimate place in the United Nations Or- 
ganization * * * the ruling circles of the 
United States present the case in such a way 
as if China and not the United States is the 
aggressor. 

“Under the pretext of defending the pup- 
pet regimes in Indochina plans have recently 
been made to form a military alliance in 
southeast Asia, although not a single self- 
respecting Asian state proposes to partici- 
pate in that military alliance. These plans 
reveal once again the intention of the colo- 
nial powers to use some Asian nations against 
other Asian nations.” 

After giving his blessings to Communist 
China’s Chou En-lai and North Korea’s Nam 
Il, Russia’s Molotov indulged himself in some 
historical references, saying that Western 
nations in the past had appropriated parts 
of the territories of China. He failed to 
mention that Czarist Russia, the predecessor 
of Soviet Russia, was the country that had 
seized more territory from China than all 
other countries combined. The former Rus- 
sia took about 2 million square miles of 
Chinese territory in the Amur River region 
and the region where Vladivostok is located. 
If Soviet Russia is so friendly to China 
today, she should take steps to return at 
least parts of the territory Czarist Russia 
took. On the contrary, Soviet Russia is 
taking some Chinese territory in Manchuria 
and other places. 


THREE IDENTICAL COMMUNIST SPEECHES 


A reading of the speeches delivered at the 
Geneva Conference by Messrs. Chou En-lai, 
Nam Il, and Molotov readily leads to the 
conclusion that they came from the same 
source—from 1 mastermind and 1 pen. 
The concepts and the composition are iden- 
tical. They present a literary solid front. 
From the tone of the language they used, 
they came to the conference as firm antago- 
nists determined to have their way, and not 
as collaborators seeking settlement to prob- 
lems in the spirit of give and take, and in 
the light of the truth and the good. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY REVEALED 


Out of the contradictions and nebulosities 
of the first 10 days of the conference the 
strategy of the Communist delegations mani- 
fests itself with clarity. That strategy is to 
set themselves up as the martyrs and victims 
of the war in Korea which they affirm was 
inflicted upon them and which they won; to 
appear irreconcilable and intransigent; and 
to demand compliance with their plans and 
solutions of problems. 


CHINA’S ADMISSION TO THE JU. N. 

Two major objectives are aimed by the 
strategy: (1) To prepare the ground for the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations; and (2) to have North Korea acquire 
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control of all Korea. The Communists would 
relax their irreconcilability for concessions 
made by free countries and enter into agree- 
ments provided that they do not militate 
against their two objectives. At the mo- 
ment, the fall of Dien Bien Phu in Indochina 
and the lack of unity in policy and action on 
the part of the Western powers are Con- 
tributing to the strengthening of the bar- 
gaining position of the Communists. 


UNITED STATES POSITION IS FIRM 


The position of the United States is firm. 
It is based on the facts and justice of the 
situation. The United States will not bow to 
the misrepresentations and threats of the 
Communists. It will be a party only to hon- 
orable arrangements. It is willing to explore 
every possibility of agreement in the spirit 
of liberalism and cooperation. It will make 
sacrifices for the cause of freedom and right. 
The United States is sincerely eager to have 
peace in the world. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND SECRETARY DULLES 


President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles are the embodiment 
of the United States policy toward the Com- 
munists. The former approved emphatically 
what the latter had said and done at the 
Geneva Conference, and for that matter, at 
the recent other conferences which dealt 
with world problems. They have the back- 
ing of the American Congress and people. 
The Communists and some non-Communists, 
too, should know that by heart. Those who 
believe, maliciously or ignorantly, that a 
small country that agrees with the United 
States is its puppet should revise their belief 
because they are dead wrong. Countries that 
believe with the United States in questions 
concerning communism and the Communists 
do so because, like the United States, they 
thoroughly detest communism and disap- 
prove Communist purposes and methods. 


DULLES ADDRESSES CONFERENCE 


United States Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles addressed the Geneva Confer- 
ence, giving a factual recital of what hap- 
pened in Korea and refuting the claims of 
the Communists. Vis-a-vis the Communist 
front of irreconciliability, he declared: “Com- 
munist doctrine authorizes accommodation 
when the opposition is strong. It is our task 
here to show such strength of honorable and 
nonaggressive purpose that the Communists 
will find it acceptable to grant unity and 
freedom to Korea.” 

Mr. Dulles said: “The problem which we 
face here at Geneva is the same problem that 
has been faced elsewhere. It is the problem 
of achieving ‘peace’ and ‘democracy’ in the 
historic meaning of those words. These are 
alluring words, rich in their traditional 
meaning. Communist. propaganda has 
adopted them as lures to trap the unwary. 
It must be remembered that when the Com- 
munists speak of ‘peace,’ they mean a s0- 
ciety of conformity under a single directing 
will. When they speak of ‘democracy,’ they 
mean a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

“The sum of the matter is this: When we 
negotiate with the Soviet Communists and 
their satellites, we are confronted with some- 
thing far more formidable than individual 
or nationalist lust for glory. We are con- 
fronted with a vast monolithic system which, 
despite its power, believes that it cannot sur- 
vive except as it succeeds in progressively 
destroying human freedom.” 


DULLES’ RECITAL ON KOREA 


Mr. Dulles began his story of Korea by say- 
ing that after the war in August 1945 a tem- 
porary military arrangement was made to 
have the Japanese army in the north of the 
38th parallel surrender to the Russians and 
that in the south of it to the Americans, but 
the Communists subsequently made that the 
dividing line between North and South 
Korea. He said that in 1947 the United 
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Nations created the Temporary Commission 
for Korea to help organize the government 
of Korea and observe the initia] elections, 
The Soviet Union, he added, refused to per- 
mit the Commission to have access to North 
Korea, which did not take part in the elec. 
tions. In December 1948 the U. N. General 
Assembly, accepting the report of the Com. 
mission, passed a resolution by a vote of 48 to 
6, with one abstention, declaring that a law. 
ful government had been established in 
Korea, the Republic of Korea, and “that this 
is the only such government of Korea,” in the 
language of the resolution, 


NORTH KOREA STARTED THE WAR 


Continuing, Mr. Dulles declared: “The 
United States, trusting to the moral author. 
ity of the United Nations and the charter 
undertakings of its members, withdrew its 
own Armed Forces from South Korea. That 
left South Korea with only local forces suit- 
able for maintenance of internal order. In 
contrast, the Soviet Union rapidly built up 
the war power of the Communist regime it 
had installed in North Korea. On June 25, 
1950, these forces launched a full-scale at. 
tack, implemented with many Russian-made 
tanks and planes. The United Nations 
Temporary Commission, which was present 
on the spot, and the membership of which 
included India, instantly and unanimously 
found that this was armed aggression, and so 
reported to the United Nations Security 
Council. That Council, in turn, by a vote 
of 9 to 0, with 1 absence (Russia) and 
1 abstention, certified to the fact of ag- 
gression, and called on the members of the 
United Nations to help to resist the aggres- 
sion. Sixteen nations responded with mili- 
tary contributions and over 40 responded 
with either military or material aid.” 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Describing the military situation follow- 
ing the North Korean attack, Mr. Dulles said: 
“The small and lightly armed forces of the 
Republic of Korea were initially overpowered 
by the assault. The Communist aggressors 
quickly occupied all of Korea except a small 
beachhead at Pusan. But the forces of 
ROK’s quickly rallied; the United Nations 
members gave increasing support. A bril- 
liant military operation (under Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur), involving a bold landing at 
Inchon, caught the aggressors off balance, 
and enabled the United Nations command 
to break out of the Pusan beachhead. The 
aggressors were routed and destroyed as an 
effective force.” 


The United Nations-Republic of Korea 
forces drove the Communist forces back 
past the 38th parallel. But in November 1950 
the so-called Chinese volunteers entered the 
fight in great numbers and pushed the free 
forces back south of the line. But the latter 
rallied and drove the North Korean-Chinese 
armies past the 38th parallel again. When 
the armistice was signed in July 1953 the 
United Nations-ROK armies were in strong 
positions in North Korea. The Communist 
claim of victory is, of course, empty. The 
Communists have no right to cash on it. 

THE UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 


Secretary Dulles proposal is couched in the 
following words: “The United Nations Com- 
mission on Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) (created on October 7, 
1950) is at this moment waiting in Korea 
ready to fulfill its clear and precise mandate 
from the United Nations. Accomplishment 
of that mandate would complete the unifica- 
tion and freedom of Korea which was inter- 
rupted first by Soviet obstruction in 1948, 
then by Korean Communist aggression in 
June 1950, and then by the Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression of November 1950. Now that 
aggression has been thwarted, the inter 
rupted work of the Commission should pro- 
ceed. That is our proposal. It would re 
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quire the Chinese Communist regime to 
withdraw their forces of aggression and oc- 
cupation from North Korea so that the 
United Nations can complete its task in an 
atmosphere free of menace.” 


THE COMMUNIST PROPOSAL 


As mentioned above, the Communist pro- 
posal of an all-Korean Commission was pre- 
sented by North Korea’s Gen. Nam Il and 
endorsed by China’s Chou En-lai and Rus- 
sia’s Molotov in lyrical terms. Of that pro- 
posal Mr. Dulles said: “The Communist pro- 
posal is in essence the same as that made in 
June 1950 as a prelude to the armed attack 
upon the Republic of Korea. Also, it is strik- 
ingly similar to the scheme which the Soviet 
Union presented last in Berlin (by Mr. Molo- 
tov) last February for the unification of 
Germany. Conformity, you see, is the Com- 
munist rule.” 

Explaining the proposal, Mr. Dulles de- 
clared: “The present Communist proposal on 
Korea provides that the freely elected Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, represent- 
ing at least three-quarters of the Korean 
population, would be forced into combina- 
tion, on a basis of equality, with the Com- 
munist regime ruling a small minority of the 
people in the north, 

“General elections are proposed by the 
Communists under a law, the terms of which 
would be subject to veto by the Communist 
regime. The proposal stipulates that the 
election conditions should exclude all for- 
eign interference. Presumably, this is in- 
tended to exclude United Nations super- 
vision. The scheme is designed to destroy 
the authority of the existing government and 
to replace it by a Communist puppet regime.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 


Mr. Dulles continues: “The North Korean 
Communist proposal likewise requires that 
all foreign forces should be withdrawn from 
Korean territory within 6 months. The U.N. 
forces would have a long way to go. The 
Chinese Communist forces would have only 
a few miles to go. They could quickly re- 
turn. The United States does not desire its 
troops to remain indefinitely in Korea. But 
we remember that once before we had our 
troops in Korea and withdrew them, as it 
turned out, prematurely. We do not want 
that history to repeat itself. 

“This, then, is the North Korean proposal. 
The United States must reject that proposal 
because it does not meet the requirements 
of a free, unified, and independent Korea, 
for which so much blood has been expended 
and suffering endured. Peace is always easy 
to achieve—by surrender. Unity is also 
easy to achieve—by surrrender. The hard 
task, the task that confronts us, is to com- 
bine peace and unity with freedom.” 


IS COMPROMISE POSSIBLE? 


The Communists do not want any plan on 
the unification of Korea or in anything else 
relating to Korea in which the United Na- 
tions has anything to do. On the contrary, 
Mr. Dulles is resolute and adamant when he 
declared in his speech the following posi- 
tion: “It is important that we should con- 
Stantly bear in mind that what is here at 
Stake is not merely Korea, important as that 
is; it is the authority of the United Na- 
tions. * * * If this conference is disloyal to 
the United Nations and its decisions, then 
each of us will bear a share of responsibility 
for destroying what protects us all.” 

The Republic of Korea (South Korea) is 
willing to have an election throughout all 
Korea. It Was reported at first that it was 
willing to have the election restricted to 
North Korea so the 100 vacancies left in the 
National Assembly for them could be filled. 
And other plans more or less favorable to 
North Korea have been reported under con- 
templation by delegations other than the 
United States. But the Communists are in- 
sisting on their own plan, the creation of 
&n All-Korean Commission, presented by 
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North Korea’s General Nam tl, which ts 
entirely independent of the United Nations. 


A JUSTIFIABLE SUSPICION 


North Korea has only one-fourth of the 
population of all Korea. The other three- 
fourths are in South Korea. How could 
North Korea expect to gain control of all 
Korea with its minority? Since it does not 
expect to place itself under the control of 
the majority, it is a justifiable suspicion for 
a reasolable person to entertain that North 
Korea does not wish any outside supervision 
of the elections, by the United Nations most 
of all, because it could not rig up and other- 
wise pollute those elections to its advan- 
tage. If North Korea recedes in this respect, 
then there is a chance for an agreement; 
otherwise there is none. 


KOREANS HOPELESSLY DIVIDED 


If the attitude at the conference of the 
North and South Korean delegates is an 
index to the attitude of the people in both 
regions toward each other, then they are 
hopelessly divided and no plans or elections 
could unite them. The Republic of Korea 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Y. T. Pyun, said in 
his two dramatic speeches, that Communist 
China already controls North Korea, with 
Chinese advisers alongside North Korean of- 
ficials in all levels of government. Chinese 
peasants in great numbers have come to 
displace North Korean farmers, who had to 
flee from the country to South Korea. Ex- 
ploitation and oppression by Chinese Com- 
munists are rampant, he said. 


CHINA SPEAKS FOR NORTH KOREA 


Mr. Pyun made a direct discourse to the 
North Koreans, with his eyes focused on 
Gen. Nam Il, as follows: “Now let me once 
more call to my Communist brethren. 
Please come back to us. You are not even 
Russia’s satellites. You are Russia’s satel- 
lites’ satellites. Unlike the Communist 
promises, our promises are good. Remember, 
and come back.” It was Communist China’s 
Chou En-lai who made the reply to Mr. 
Pyun's speech, saying: “The statement just 
made by Mr. Pyun Yung Tai was filled with 
slanderous ravings against the governments 
and peoples of the People’s Republic of 
China, the Soviet Union, the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea, and other coun- 
tries of people’s democracy. His ravings, 
like his disreputed ravings of the past, were 
uttered for the benefit of his master—the 
United States—who wanted him to do so.” 


OTHER DELEGATES ARE HEARD 


While the three Communist delegates from 
North Korea, Communist China, and Soviet 
Russia stuck to each other, the other dele- 
gates, with those silent like Great Britain 
and France considered as acquiescing, an- 
swered the Communists and aligned them- 
selves with the United States. 


Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, Vice President of the 
Philippines and concurrently Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, declared: “As to the charge 
that the United States of America pursues a 
policy of imperialism in Asia repeatedly ob- 
noxiously by the Communists, let the Fili- 
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a charge is a violent distortion of his- 
tory * * * The United States, true to her 
democratic traditions, granted us complete 
independence on July 4, 1946 * * * It 
marked the beginning of the end of colonial- 
ism in Asia, as after Philippine independence 
there followed in the logic of events that of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia.” 

Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, said: “If, in- 
deed, the United States did not respect the 
rights and interests of others, Canada would 
not today be an independent power, but 
merely a satellite of her great neighbor.” 

Mr. T. Clifton Webb, Minister of External 
Affairs of New Zealand, asserted: “Mr. Chou 
En-lai has laid claim to a seat in the U. N. 
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I confess I am unable to understand why 
he should wish to join an organization he 
has so roundly condemned. In my country, 
that is called approbating and reprobat- 
ing * * * The Communist accusations that 
the United States is militaristic bent on 
territorial aggrandizement will not stand a 
moment's impartial investigation.” 

Prince Wan, of Thailand, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, said: “On the question of Korea, 
Thailand, as a firm supporter of the U. N., 
was among the first to respond to the U. N. 
appeal and to furnish both economic and 
military assistance to the Republic of Korea, 
The key to the solution of the Korean ques- 
tion is the U. N. General Assembly resolu- 
tion of October 7, 1950,” which created the 
UNCURK—the same solution that the United 
States has proposed. 

Mr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, the chairman of 
the Colombian delegation, refuted the claims 
of the Communists and upheld the steps 
taken by the United Nations in Korea; he 
also stated that the United States is the 
leader of the democracies of the Western 
Hemisphere and has proved to be a good 
neighbor in every way. 

Ambassador Acikalin Cevat, head of the 
Turkish delegation, stated that Turkey sent 
a military contingent to Korea to uphold the 
authority of the U. N. and to stop the Com- 
munist aggression, and express his belief 
that the U. N. could bring peace to Korea. 

The minister of external affairs of Aus- 
tralia, Mr. R. G. Casey, said: “In this con- 
ference we will strive to continue to play a 
constructive part designed to support 0. N. 
principles and objectives and to develop the 
armistice in Korea into something more 
permanent and satisfactory.” 


Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, minister for foreign 
affairs of the Netherlands, declared: “The 
attempt to picture the United States as a 
ruthless colonial power or as guilty of 
launching a war of aggression against Korea 
is at such variance with the facts that it 
can only strengthen the free world in its con- 
vction that the United States were right in 
taking the initiative in the defense of cole 
lective security in 1950.” 


Mr. Y. T. Pyun, Republic of Korea’s fore 
eign minister, stated: “The Communists in 
China have not only sold their country to 
Russia but replaced their peerless Chinese 
culture with Russian barbarism. Can it be 
true that such an un-Chinese Quisling gov- 
ernment is enthusiastically loved and sup- 
ported by the people as the Communists say? 
Americans have brought us food when we 
were hungry, clothes when we were freezing. 
American intervention will help us * * ® 
Mr. Molotov, you may judge American in- 
tervention by the type of intervention you 
know by practice. In short, unlike yours, 
Sir, American intervention never implies tak- 
ing things away from the native population, 
I repeat, it never implies that.” 


WHO STARTED KOREAN WAR? 


The author of this study believes that the 
identity of who started the Korean war, 
North or South Korea, is a fundamental mat- 
ter to determine, for the side that started 
it should bear the obligations that it gave 
rise to such as reparations and the like as 
well as the ignominy of being an aggressor 
and the stamp of being an international out- 
law that it carries. 

The Communists assert that it was South 
Korea that initiated the war. They further 
assert that it was done at the instigation 
of the United States. 

The part of the United States as instiga- 
tor can be easily dismissed. If the United 
States had any such design, it would not 
have ordered its Army out of Korea a year 
before and left a small, inadequately 
equipped Republic of Korea Army to main- 
tain internal order and meet a possible at- 
tack from North Korea. The United States— 
almost naively, it must be said—thought and 
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hoped that South and North Korea could 
settle their differences amicably. 


CONVINCING STATEMENTS 


Four convincing, responsible statements 
at least can be cited to prove that it was 
North Korea (Communist) that started the 
war by launching the invasion against South 
Korea across the 38th parallel on June 25, 
1950: 

1. The United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea, headed by a delegate from India, which 
was in Korea before, during and after the 
invasion reported that its team of observers 
“had, in the course of a 2-week inspection 
been left with the impression that the Re- 
publican Army (South Korea) was organized 
entirely for defense and was in no condi- 
tion to carry out a large-scale attack against 
the forces in the North. The observers found 
that the Republic of Korea forces were dis- 
posed in depth all along the 38th parallel 
with no concentration of troops at any point, 
that a large number of the Republic of Ko- 
rea troops were actively engaged in rounding 
up guerrillas and were, in any case, entire- 
ly lacking in the armor, heavy artillery, and 
air support necessary to carry off an inva- 
sion of North Korea.” 

INDIA’S NEHRU TESTIFIES 


2. In a public statement, dated June 29, 
1950, upholding the U. N. Security Council’s 
resolutions of June 25 and 27, Premier Nehru 
said: “The Government of India have viewed 
with grave concern the developments in Ko- 
rea involving, as they do, not only civil war 
but also a threat to world peace. There 
have been a number of border incidents be- 
tween North and South Korea in the past, 
but whatever the nature of these might have 
been, it appears clear from the information 
available to the Government of India that a 
large-scale invasion of South Korea took 
place by armed forces of the North Korean 
Government. This information was sup- 
plied by a variety of sources, the most au- 
thoritative among them being the U. N. Com- 
mission on Korea on which India is repre- 
sented, and which at the time of invasion 
was in Seoul.” 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR REPORTS 

8. In his first report, dated July 25, 1950, 
to the U. N. Security Council, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, the supreme commander, said: 
“The North Korean invaders were reported 
to have committed initially 6 divisions of 
infantry, 3 border constabulary brigades, 
supported by approximately 100 Soviet-made 
T34 and T70 tanks and ample heavy artillery. 
Their air force held control of the air and 
was at the time estimated to be composed of 
100 to 150 Soviet-made combat planes. The 
total strength of the North Korean forces 
was placed at between 90,000 and 100,000, 
organized in approximately 7 divisions and 5 
brigades, well trained and equipped chiefly 
with excellent Soviet materiel. 

“Opposed to this mobile army, Republic 
of Korea troops were initially deployed along 
the 38th parallel with elements of 4 divi- 
sions, with the remainder in the interior, 
without tanks or heavy artillery, and with 
only 16 trainers as an air force, an organiza- 
tion assigned primarily for preserving in- 
ternal security. 

“With such a discrepancy in character and 
armament between North and South Korea, 
the actual date of the assault is immaterial; 
the potential for it was present for months, 

“In the light of the above facts, it is appar- 
ent that the attack upon South Korea was 
a carefully planned, full-scale invasion in 
force.” 

INCRIMINATING COMMUNIST DOCUMENTS 


4. On May 2, 1951, the United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations submitted to it 
documents which were captured in Korea. 
They were military orders and operational 
plans for the invasion of South Korea which 
were issued by the North Korean Army high 
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command. The genuineness of these docu- 
ments have not been successfully questioned. 


INVASION OF FORMOSA BY UNITED STATES 


The Communists love to assert that in 
1950 the United States invaded and occupied 
Formosa and from there attacked China, 
At that time there were actually 48 Ameri- 
cans on Formosa, most of whom were acting 
as technical advisers to the Chiang Kai-shek 
government. What the Communist call in- 
vasion was the military neutralization order 
of President Truman of June 27, 1950, whose 
purpose was to protect Formosa, with the 
stationing of the 7th Fleet in the For- 
mosa Straits, from Communist attacks from 
the Chinese mainland. The order, contrary 
to attacking the mainland, called “upon the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to cease 
all air and sea operations against the main- 
land.” 

THE 48,000 WAR PRISONERS 


The Communists demand the return and 
repatriation of the 48,000 Chinese and North 
Korean war prisoners that did not want to 
rejoin them. The 27,000 North Koreans 
among them were released by President Syng- 
man Rhee without consultation with the 
United Nations command, and most of the 
rest of the 21,000 Chinese war prisoners were 
sent to Formosa because that was their de- 
liberate wish as expressed openly to the 
screening commission. To the sugary invi- 
tation by the Communist explainers to re- 
turn to Communist China to be welcomed 
there by Father Mao Tse-tung, those Chi- 
nese war prisoners answered with a loud and 
emphatic negative. The commission which 
the Communists proposed to locate the 
48,000 war prisoners would be a surplusage. 


THE ARMISTICE MARATHON TALKS 


The Communists claim that it was the 
United Nations negotiators at the Kaesong 
and Panmunjom armistice talks that dragged 
the talks for 2 years. The fact was that 
those negotiators were the victims of the 
usual Communist endless palavers and prac- 
tice of discussing the minutest details and 
the most irrelevant facts and circumstances. 
The United States negotiators nearly went 
crazy with the repetitiousness of the Com- 
munist procedures and argumentations—it 
was almost like they were being brain- 
washed—that they had to be changed during 
the period of the talks. 


UNITED STATES NOT ENEMY OF CHINESE PEOPLE 


The Communists do not tire in proclaim- 
ing that the United States is the enemy of 
the Chinese people. Any normal person who 
reads history will know decisively that the 
United States has been the consistent and 
helpful friend of the Chinese people and it 
wants to continue being so, while Russia has 
been their despoiler, exploiter, and oppressor 
and now mean, if they can, to control them 
and their government, as witness. the innu- 
merable Russian advisers in all levels of the 
Chinese Government. 


COMMUNISTS AS CHAMPIONS OF ALL ASIA? 


The Communists, with eloquence that does 
not conceal their cunning and hypocrisy, 
announce that they are the champions and 
defenders of all Asians, including the free 
Asians, from American imperialism and 
European colonialism. No free Asian be- 
lieved them. The Philippine chief delegate, 
Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, was emphatic in deny- 
ing that the Communists are champions of 
all Asia. 

HOPING AGAINST HOPE 

The Geneva Conference is still in session. 
It is the earnest hope of all lovers of peace 
and conciliation that the Communist dele- 
gates may yet see and understand the facts 
of Korea as they are and, with a will to reach 
mutually agreeable compromises and plans, 
decide at last to be reasonable and rational 
and make the conference the beginning of 
honorable coexistence between the free and 
the Communist worlds, since the realization 
of one world is not yet to be, 


The Weather and Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include herein an interesting address of 
Walter A. Lynch, Jr., to the merchandis- 
ing clinic of the New York chapter of the 
American. Marketing Association on 
April 28, 1954. Mr. Lynch is an econo. 
mist with the Baxter International Eco. 
nomic Research Bureau. In his disserta. 
tion, he points out by factual evidence 
that the Torrid Zone is moving north- 
ward with a resultant effect on many 
businesses. His statement follows: 

Gentlemen, I am appearing before you ina 
rather different capacity than most of the 
previous speakers. By trade, or profession if 
you wish to call it, I am an economist, 
Actually, I am a lot more familiar with the 
figures of the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
various economic indicators than I am with 
the techniques of marketing and mérchan- 
dising that have been mentioned during this 
clinic. However, in the overall business pic- 
ture, with competition growing and profits 
declining, there is one factor which strongly 
affects everyone’s business with which I am 
quite familiar. This is our weather revolu. 
tion. 

You may find it strange to hear an econo- 
mist talk about the weather. For some time 
now the Baxter International Economic 
Research Bureau, with which I am associated, 
has been conducting a great amount of re- 
search in this field. In handling the finan- 
cial problems of the several thousand clients 
that we have, it was discovered that many of 
their problems, particularly in the field of 
business expansion, real estate and the com- 
modity markets, were closely related to the 
weather. 

Unfortunately, in the economic field, as in 
the medical field, we are overloaded with 
specialists. We have labor economists, bank 
economists, production economists, and a 
whole range of specialized thinkers, each of 
whom often thinks of his branch as the en- 
tire field. We have tried to shy away from 
this. We find that the one important aspect 
that many economists ignore is the one thing 
that the rest of the world talks about~ 
namely, the weather. 

The world talks about it because it is the 
one thing that affects everyone. You peo 
ple who produce, who package and who mer-+ 
chandise are also directly affected by it. Res 
member, you cannot change the weather. 
But you can work with it to push your prod- 
uct. 

I mentioned a weather revolution. Well, 
that is exactly what is going on. You, in 
your daily life, have undoubtedly come across 
evidences of these changes. The water 
shortage in New York City this spring is due 
mainly to the lack of precipitation that we 
had during the winter. The early action 
taken by Mayor Wagner, and he must be 
commended for it, in curtailing use of water 
is nothing to what he may be forced to do 
in the coming months. That is New York's 
problem and to a great extent, that is the pic- 
ture of the rest of the United States. 

Afer compiling our research, some of which 
was published in a best seller called Today's 
Revolution in Weather, we came up with 
several basic facts that have attracted a great 
deal of comment. These are: 

1. We are now in @ long-range warm 
weather cycle, 
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9. Here in the United States, and also in 
Canada, there is a definite change in the 
seasonal pattern, with winters becoming 
warmer, shorter and with much less snow. 

3. The summer season is becoming hotter 
and drier. 

4. Asharp retreat of the glacier ice in the 
northern section has occurred. At the same 
time, there has been an accelerated increase 
in the water level of the ocean. 

Not all these findings affect us here today. 

purposely, I will say very little concerning 
the changes in European and Asiatic 
weather, since I believe that for most of you 
changes occurring there are not of immedi- 
ate importance. However, the changes in 
Canada and the United States are definitely 
of immediate importance. In addition, the 
accelerated increase in the water level of the 
ocean, While of importance to the overall 
picture, is only of secondary importance to 
you. 
s to my remaining points, namely, the 
warm weather cycle and the resultant effects 
of warmer and shorter winters and hotter 
and drier summers, let me state that those 
do affect much of your business. It was not 
a quirk of nature, but part of the trend, 
that saw advertisements in the Anchorage 
Alaska Times, announcing the sale in early 
January of winter parkas, snow jackets, fur- 
lined boots, and even the renowned “red 
flannels.” Winter, in the old style, just did 
not come to Anchorage. The stores were 
stuck with winter merchandise that they 
never had trouble moving in previous years. 
Check back on the December and early Jan- 
uary weather and you will find that Anchor- 
age on several occasions had weather as 
warm as Jacksonville, Fla. Again, this is 
but one scene, but it reflects the sharp 
change in the overall weather picture. The 
torrid zone is moving northward. 

Keep in mind that this is not a tempo- 
rary change. But rather it is part of a long- 
term cycle that is going to continue long 
after you and I are gone. Prof. Hidia 
Nishuoka, a noted Japanese weather author- 
ity, wrote in 1949 that we were in the be- 
ginning of a 350-year warm-weather cycle. 
In the same vein, a noted Finnish meteor- 
ologist, Professor Keranen, states that the 
increasing temperatures have been noted 
throughout this century and that in the 
winter months, the average temperature rise 
in Spitzbergen was 5° and along the 
Petsamo coast it was 3.5°. In con- 
cluding, Keranen makes the following strong 
statement, “No comparable change in cli- 
mate has occurred on earth in the last cen- 
turies, at least not for as long as reliable 
temperature measurements have been avail- 
able.” 

If my tendency to revert to authorities 
and to cite proofs may be uninteresting, 
I must apologize. However, the statements 
Iam making are not to be taken lightly 
and if it would do good to run through the 
list of those who support this position, I 
would be glad to do so. This weather cycle 
is important to you. 

Bringing the warm-weather cycle down 
to you and your customers, just what does 
it mean in our everyday life? We are not 
interested in the next 200 or 300 years, but 
what happens now, this summer, next year, 
and for projecting schedules the next 5 to 
10 years we are quite concerned. Keep in 
mind this change—warmer winters with less 
snow, drier and hotter summers. 

Any doubts about it? As that famous New 
Yorker, Al Smith, used to say, “Let’s look at 
the record.” Go back a year or so. Here is 
your picture. 

July and August: The worst drought in 
many years_struck the Southwest, causing 
disaster to the cattle industry. . 

September: Droughts continued. At the 
‘ame time, the remnants of glacier ice in 
Europe retreated sharply. 
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October: Record high temperatures pre- 
vailed over the entire country and a New 
York real-estate expert stated that the hot 
humid weather was causing a great demand 
for airconditioned office space. 

November saw a continuation of drought 
and heat. The water table level in the West 
fell dangerously. 

December: Many wonder if winter bypassed 
them entirely. An AP European dispatch in 
mid-December related people bathing and 
sunning themselves in almost 90° tempera- 
tures in Brighton, England. President Eisen- 
hower appointed a special commission to look 
into the effects of this changing weather 
and to do something about it. 

January: Fuel-oil supplies soared to record 
highs even with cutbacks in allowables by 
many States. The ore boats were still ply- 
ing the Great Lakes at this late date bring- 
ing all the ore needed by the steel mills. 

February and March saw the start of a 
great winter drought with dust storms hit- 
ting many parts of the West. The winter 
wheat crop was literally being blown away. 
Millions of bushels of wheat were lost. This 
will be reflected soon in our food prices. 

Project this picture. This summer will be 
hot anddry. What is happening to your own 
market? Is the weather helping you, or is it 
hurting your business? Are you in the air- 
conditioning or in the fuel business? Do 
you handle overcoats, or do you sell ice cream 
and soft drinks? Do you own a southern 
winter resort, or are you lucky enough to 
operate a New Jersey or New England summer 
resort? Basically, do you see the picture 
that is created by the revolution in weather? 

Here today, we have representatives from 
many industries. Some are going to benefit 
immeasurably; some will be hurt. Old man 
weather cares little if you are riding high 
or if your books have shown red ink. The 
industry that is in the best position is the 
air-conditioning business. You will hear 
more about this from the representative of 
the air-conditioning industry. Let me say 
that we should be as fortunate as these peo- 
ple upon whom the weather revolution smiles 
so favorably. The weather is his ally, and 
combining good equipment and good mer- 
chandising, he is in a wonderful position. 
Other lines that will do well because of the 
weather change are the ice-cream, soft drink, 
and beer manufacturers, the outdoor toy 
field, outdoor furniture and accessories, gar- 
den equipment, sports clothes, and sport 
cars. America is being forced out of doors 
by the weather. 


On the other hand, many businesses will 
suffer. At the top of the list stand the coal 
and fuel-oil people, commercial fishermen, 
the book and magazine industry, most phases 
of the wool industry. These people must 
face up to the fact that the weather is against 
them and either shift their markets accord- 
ingly or diversify with products that can 
take advantage of the changes, 


Time does not allow me to go into each 
one of the affected industries. But let me 
show you how you can bé hit by this weather 
revolution. I use the commercial fishing 
industry as an example. A resultant effect 
of the rise in temperatures has been a rise 
in the ocean temperature. The fish, who 
seem to be a lot smarter than we humans, 
moved along with the warmer water. They 
left their old habitats. The tuna runs have 
changed entirely. Ten years ago, they were 
almost unheard of off Norway. Yet, today, 
the annual Norwegian catch of tuna is 25 
million pounds. Shrimp, once found only in 
southern waters, are now found off the 
coast of Greenland where the largest shrimp 
bed in the world is located. To meet this 
northern movement, the entire fishing in- 
dustry must change its thinking, yes, and 
change its equipment. Those who. follow 
the weather are reaping rewards. Fisher- 
men must adopt the policy of men like Ralph 
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Fleming, who operated from Westport, Wash. 
He might rightfully be called the king of the 
king crab industry, for he is the largest 
dealer in king crabs. When they disap- 
peared from the waters where he normally 
caught them, he followed them north to 
Alaska. Now, he is flying all he needs in 
from an area that could not support a peas- 
ant crab, much less a king crab. 

Each business faces a separate problem. 
It may mean new packaging, moves to new 
sources, or sending to new markets, but it 
does require thought. Keep in mind the 
changes I mentioned—they are here to stay. 
The solution lies with you. 





Boston Army Base in the Port of Boston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I made this 
morning before the Armed Services 
Committee in support of H. R. 9099 con- 
cerning the Boston Army Base in the 
port of Boston: 


I have been informed that the Department 
of the Army has no current requirement for 
the pier facilities at the Boston Army Base 
but would require such facilities for mobil- 
ization purposes. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment requested no funds for the repair of 
the facilities at the Boston Army Base in the 
fiscal year 1955 public works bill and the 
fiscal year 1955 military construction appro- 
priation bill. 

The foregoing action can best be described 
as a hands-off policy. It neglects to con- 
sider the real state of deterioration of the 
pier facilities, and invites disaster and the 
inordinate expense which could conceiv- 
ably result from further deterioration. The 
catastrophe which would result from col- 
lapse of the pier would not only be pri- 
marily expensive in the avoidable loss of life 
and property, but would be doubly expensive 
in the loss of the facilities to the port of 
Boston and in the cost of removing the 
debris from and reopening the channel. 

The other alternative lines of action avail- 
able to the Congress are as follows: 

(a) Authorize funds to dismantle certain 
portions of the wharf structures to reduce 
the existing danger of collapse. I under- 
stand that various estimates of the costs of 
this work vary from $1.3 million to $4.3 mil- 
lion depending on the degree of relative 
permanency and safety to be obtained. This 
alternative is manifestly unsatisfactory by 
reason of the fact that it would render un- 
usable the piers themselves, and deprives 
the facilities of any real economic value 
either to the Army for mobilization purposes 
or to the port of Boston for commercial pur- 
poses. This alternative would, likewise, be 
expensive from the viewpoints of the initial 
cost with no prospect of a return on the 
investment, and from the continuing long- 
term annual costs for maintenance of the 
hulk. 

(b) Authorize funds for the rehabilita- 
tion of the pier. The estimated costs of this 
work range from $9.37 million to $13.28 mil- 
lion depending on the serviceability, antici- 
pated service life, and estimated future costs 
of maintenance. Certainly, this alternative 
is much more preferable and advantageous 
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than the other alternatives providing for 
inactivity and removal which I have previ- 
ously discussed. 

H. R. 9099 authorizes and provides for sat- 
isfactory rehabilitation of these pier facili- 
ties at nominal cost. In addition to pro- 
viding for rehabilitation with an estimated 
service life of 60 years, the construction plan 
is practical and economical from the view- 
points of safety, both during and after con- 
struction, and subsequent maintenance 


charges. 

Under this bill the work necessary to re- 
habilitate the pier facilities and put them 
in workable condition would be done by the 
United States. Thereafter upon execution of 
the lease to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the obligation of maintenance 
would rest on the Commonwealth which 
would be authorized to sublease. In the 
event of a national emergency and a de- 
termination by the Secretary of the Army 
that the pier is necessary for military pur- 
poses, the Army would have 4 right to re- 
occupy it. The Commonwealth would thus 
most properly contribute to the repair cost 
of the facility, and will, in turn, be able 
to utilize the revenue derived from opera- 
tion to recover the funds contributed for 
repairs and to further develop commercial 
use by the port of Boston. 

The Boston Army Base is an asset in which 
the Federal taxpayers have already invested 
a substantial amount of money, which is 
valuable to the Nation in peacetime as an 
aid to international trade and to our gen- 
eral economy, and which in time of war or 
national emergency is of vital importance to 
our national defense. Failure to restore 
these facilities now would mean that our 
future mobilization efforts would be delayed 
while the base was reconstructed or recon- 
verted, a delay which could well be crucial. 
The Boston Army Base pier is the only pier 
in Boston suitable for use as a port of em- 
barkation in time of war. It has a direct, 
spacious, and uncongested approach from 
the city and provides for both railway cars 
and trucks. It has ample office and ware- 
house space. During World War II, the facili- 
ties were activated by the Army in 2 months 
and handled millions of tons of military 
cargo and was in constant use as a port of 
embarkation. The remaining facilities in 
Boston Harbor are insufficient for purposes 
of such magnitude. 

Similarly, the pier facilities of the Boston 
Army Base are an integral part of Boston’s 
shipping industry. In 1953, it was used by 
more than 300 general cargo ships, about 25 
percent of Boston's total. It is estimated 
that if the 326 ships. which berthed at the 
Army base in 1953 had not come to Boston, 
the revenue loss to the port area would have 
been more than $3.5 million. This commerce 
provided jobs for thousands of railroad work- 
ers, truckers, and longshoremen. The neces- 
sity to properly restore and maintain these 
superior facilities appears self-evident in 
view of the objectives of the administra- 
tion to expand international trade; the Army 
pier provides approximately 30 percent of the 
berthing piers available in Boston. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Congress 
recognize the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to undertake the rehabilitation 
of this valuable national asset which, as I 
have pointed out, is valuable to the Nation 
in peacetime as an aid to international trade 
and to the general economy, and in time of 
war is of critical importance to our national 
defense. The Congress has an obligation to 
the taxpayers in this matter to insure the 
security of our Nation, to maintain the local 
economy, and to preclude those greater ex- 
penditures which would be incurred in the 
future through failure to authorize rehabili- 
tation at this time. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STaTES 


Tirite 44, SecrIon 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcoRD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConcREssIONAL Recor», in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic.or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the. Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned jn 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer — 
shall not publish in the Concressionay 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress — 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 





this rule shall not apply to quotations which ~ 
form part of a speech of a Member, or toan © 


authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place . 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcozD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis« 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcresstonaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
Pp. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recozp Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publle 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each sessioa 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committees 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 


one revision. Any revision shall consist only 


of corrections of the original copy and shi 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, Before Inter- 
American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my privilege to address the 
Inter-American Bar Association. I ask 
ynanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Appress OF HON, ALEXANDER WILEY, CHAIR- 
MAN, SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE, aT DINNER HONORING LATIN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMATS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHING- 
Ton, TUESDAY, MAy 18, 1954 
It is indeed a high privilege to appear be- 

fore such a distinguished group. 

No greater honor can come to a man than 
to represent his country abroad—and the 
responsibility is commensurate with the 
honor. I need not dwell on that aspect of 
it here; certainly this group, of all people, 
is acutely aware of the great responsibility 
of the diplomat. It is obvious that the Latin 
American governments are also aware of it; 
otherwise, they would not send such able and 
distinguished men to represent them in 
Washington. 

It is particularly appropriate that one of 
our cosponsors tonight should be the Inter- 
American Bar Association. Nowhere else 
in the world has the law played so large a 
Tole in international relations as in the 
Americas. In this hemisphere, international 
Ttelations are based on juridical concepts—the 
concept of the sovereign equality of free 
and independent states, and the concept of 
individual freedom with legal protection 
for basic human rights. 


PREPARATION FOR U. N. CHARTER REVIEW 


For this reason, among others, I was par- 
ticularly happy to learn that at its con- 
ference in Sao Paulo in March of this year 
the Inter-American Bar Association directed 
the establishment of a committee to study 
and report on revision of the United Nations 
Charter and that it urged member associa- 
tions to make their own independent studies 
of the same question. I am ‘sure that the 
Tesults of such studies will be of great help 
to all our governments in preparing for the 
question of charter review which will come 
? = United Nations General Assembly 

Georges Clemenceau once said that war 
Was too important to leave to the generals. 
Tam sure you will agree. that peace is much 
too important to leave to the diplomats. 

We need the best thinking of all our peo- 
ple, especially those in the legal profession 
who are peculiarly well equipped by training 
and experience to make constructive sug- 
Bestions, 


Tt is none too soon to begin thinking of 
the questions which will arise in connection 


_ ‘With charter review. Indeed, as early as last 
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summer, the United States Senate estab- 
lished a special subcommittee, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, to consider 
this very thing. This subcommittee has not 
retired to an ivory tower to meditate upon 
the question in solitude. On the contrary, 
it is actively seeking the thoughts and advice 
of as many different private citizens as pos- 
sible. To reach these citizens, the subcom- 
mittee has held hearings in Akron, Ohio; 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; and in Greensboro, 
N.C. We have a hearing scheduled in Louis- 
ville, Ky., next month, and we plan to have 
others over the country. 

These hearings have been not only help- 
ful in that they have produced concrete pro- 
posals for strengthening the United Nations, 
but also inspiring in that they have provided 
dramatic evidence of the support which the 
United Nations has won among the people 
of the United States. 

I am sure that the U. N. has won similar 
support among the people of the other 
American Republics and that such support 
will be reflected in the reports of the bar 
association groups. 

UNITY OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

I suspect, also, that these reports will 
reveal a striking similarity of attitudes 
toward the U. N. I base that prediction on 
the fact that the American Republics by and 
large have always approached international 
problems from the same general point of 
view. I could cite countless examples, and 
you could doubtless supply many more from 
your own experience. The actions of the 
Organization of American States have re- 
peatedly given impressive demonstrations of 
hemispheric unity. The votes of the Amer- 
ican Republics in the United Nations have 
been a further demonstration of this unity, 
which is one of the outstanding facts of 
the world today. It is one in which we can 
all take a great deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

This unity is not the monolithic facade 
with® which the Soviet bloc confronts the 
world. The Soviet bloc is not united; it 
is regimented. The two are diametrically 
opposite. 

Behind its false front, the Soviet bloc is 
torn with powerful tensions and internal 
contradictions. The social pressures gener- 
ated by these forces must someday lead to 
an explosion which will blow the whole 
phony structure to bits. 

In the Americas, on the other hand, we 
make no pretense of concealing our differ- 
ences. Indeed, we sometimes go to the 
other extreme and shout them from the 
housetops. The important point is that we 
content ourselves with shouting about them. 
To shout instead of to shoot is a good rule 
in international relations. 

It is a healthy thing to ventilate differ- 
ences in public. But let no one mistake 
the nature of such differences. They are 
not fundamental; they are superficial. Un- 
derlying them is the basic unity of freemen 
who have arrived at the same principles and 
purposes, each in his own way and of his 
own free will. . 

This is a unity which allows for differences, 
and the settlement of those differences in 
turn makes for greater unity. 


BASES FOR HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 
Let us examine, briefly, the bases for this 
unity and what can be done to strengthen it. 


I have already mentioned the importance 
of juridical concepts in inter-American re- 


lations—the concepts of the sovereign 
equality of free and independent states and 
the concept of human freedom. There are 
two other principles which would have to 
be included in any list—the principle of 
nonintervention and the principle of con- 
sultation. 

No one in the Western Hemisphere tries 
to tell anyone else how to manage his own 
affairs. Furthermore, we resent outside 
powers trying to do so. We have made this 
clear on @ number of occasions, most re- 
cently at Caracas when 17 American Repub- 
lics declared in a single voice that “the domi- 
nation or control of the political institutions 
of any American State by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American States, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meet- 
ing of consultation to consider the adoption 
of appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties.” 

The last clause recognizes the other prin- 
ciple on which our unity is based—the 
principle of consultation. We meet together 
to talk things over. We exchange views in 
a spirit of mutual respect, and we arrive 
at an agreed on common course of action. 

Our mutual devotion to these principles 
is what has drawn us together and made us 
strong. But there is something more to it 
than that. 


MASSIVE SHIPMENT OF IRON CURTAIN ARMS 


I want to add a few words now with regard 
to a news development with which you are 
all familiar and which occurred following 
my preparation of the formal text of my re- 
marks tonight. 

I refer to the ominous arrival at a coun- 
try in this hemisphere of a tremendous ship- 
ment of arms on a boat which was loaded 
at a port behind the Iron Curtain. 

All of the distinguished Ambassadors and 
all of the members of the audience tonight 
are, I am certain, keenly aware of the grim 
implications of that news. 

I say that this news is alarming and it 
is of the utmost gravity to the cause of 
inter-American unity, the cause of freedom 
and ‘sovereignty within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This news is the latest concrete demon- 
stration in a long series of similarly dis- 
turbing events pointing to the fact that the 
international Communist conspiracy is inter- 
vening directly in the affairs of this hemi- 
sphere. 


You can be absolutely certain that no 
ship is loaded behind the Iron Curtain with 
1 ton, or 1,000, or 2,000 tons of arms, unless 
that shipment is a part of the master plan 
of world communism. That plan is aimed 
at one principal objective—the domination 
of the world. 

I speak in humility in making these ob- 
servations, but with the frankness which I 
believe this situation requires. 

The overall situation—of which this lat- 
est disquieting news is but the latest con- 
firmation—has long been developing, or, we 
may well say, disintegrating. Month after 
month, year after year, we have watched 
the international Communist conspiracy ex- 
pand its beachhead of intervention and dis- 
integrate its local opposition. We have seen 
it spread its tentacles out to neighboring 
countries. 
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Now, after the latest development, all who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear—note that, 
by force of arms, the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy proposes to accelerate its 
treacherous plans. 

Communism, we know, is a system intrinsi- 
cally of force and violence. It is a wor- 
shiper of force and violence. It rises to 
power by force and violence, It perpetuates 
itself by force and violence. 

The massive shipment to which I have 
referred is a part of the Communist global 
pattern of force and violence. 

It is a shipment totally disproportionate 
to any legitimate needs of that country. 

It is a shipment contrary to the best in- 
terests of all that for which the Organization 
of American States stands. But not only is 
the size of the shipment its self-indictment, 
but the origin of the shipment and the des- 
tination of the shipment and the probable 
uses to which the shipment may be put. 

I respectfully submit that this and other 
aspects of the Communist intervention merit 
the closest and most continuous consulta- 
tion of the leadership of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, dedicated, as it is, to the cause of 
inter-American unity; dedicated to the cause 
of advancing the moral law which governs 
this universe. 

This event to which I have referred, and 
the context of which it is a part, is not a 
United States concern nor a United States 
interpretation alone. It is a hemispheric 
concern. It is a basis for hemispheric con- 
sultation. 

We know each other in this hemisphere. 
We have lived as neighbors for a long time. 
Hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
our people go back and forth between dif- 
ferent countries each year. 

There is a vast interchange of knowledge, 
skill, and cultures, all of it accompanied by 
a growing number of personal friendships on 
an international basis. 

The more of this that goes on, the better 
it is for all of us. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


In the cultural and educational fields, 
such exchanges are the best long-term de- 
fense against the insidious Communist ef- 
forts to divide us by spreading lies among us 
about each other. When someone has seen 
for himself what other people in this hem- 
isphere are like, he reeognizes the absurd 
distortions which the Communists propa- 
gate. 

The Inter-American Bar Association, as 
well as the American Bar Association and 
the District of Columbia Bar Association, are 
to be commended for their work in encour- 
aging educational exchanges, particularly in 
the field of comparative law. The more pri- 
vate groups do to promote such exchanges, 
the greater our progress will be in develop- 
ing firm bonds of friendship and under- 
standing throughout the Americas. 

There is also a large area in which govern- 
ments can operate effectively, and the vari- 
ous American Governments have done s0, 
through the Buenos Aires convention and 
other means. 

But none of us—and I most emphatically 
include the United States—has done enough. 
There are, of course, limits on the size to 
which an exchange program can grow and 
retain its effectiveness. But we have not yet 
nearly reached those limits. 

Yet even with the United States Govern- 
ment program as small as it is, one House of 
the Congress has made what I consider to 
be a most ill-advised reduction of 40 per- 
cent in the budget for next year. 

Actually, if this reduction stands, it will 
mean a cut of more than 40 percent in the 
program, because it is made up of separate 
funds over which the reduction cannot be 
spread evenly. 

Thus, the proposed cut would totally elim- 
inate from the educational exchange pro- 
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gram 46 countries, including all of Latin 
America. 

The cut would also eliminate the United 
States contributions to the more than 200 
American schools in Latin America. The 
budgets of these schools total around $7 
million, and the United States Government 
contribution is only $135,000—a small, but 
in many cases a critical, percentage. I must 
say that this seems to me to be a very 
extravagant way to economize. 

The appropriation for international edu- 
cational-exchange activities has not yet been 
voted on in the Senate. I am very hopeful 
that the full amount requested will be re- 
stored, and I shall do what I can to that end. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The exchange of technical information is 
equally important as a contribution to better 
international understanding and, concretely, 
to bringing about long-term improvements 
in standards of living. 

In this field, too, the Western Hemisphere’s 
record of international cooperation is out- 
standing. The technical-assistance program 
of the Organization of American States de- 
serves the support of all of us. 

I have also been much impressed with 
the results I have seen of the technical- 
cooperation programs which are operated on 
a bilateral basis with the United States in 
most of the American Republics. It is worth 
emphasizing that the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs started these programs in 
Latin America several years before the point 
4 concept spread to the rest of the world. 
In this, as in other fields, the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been the laboratory for testing 
and perfecting new ideas and new techniques 
in human relations. 

One has only to look at the results of 
technical cooperation in the American Re- 
publics to be convinced of its basic sound- 
ness. Many dramatic instances of its suc- 
cess have come to my attention, but I am 
sure I do not have to argue the case before 
this audience. 

I merely want to give you my assurance 
that, as chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I will do what I can to 
keep the program going, to keep it on an 
even keel, and to keep it supplied with 
funds. 

INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of technical knowledge ‘and 
economic development, however, as in the 
field of educational exchange, what govern- 
ments can—or should—do is limited. What 
private enterprise can do is virtually un- 
limited. Throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere private enterprise has prospered. 
United States private capital has poured into 
Latin America in greater volume than into 
any other region of the globe except Canada. 
It has gone not to exploit but to develop. 
Given the proper environmental conditions, 
I am confident our capital will continue to 
flow southward in even larger quantities. 

At the same time we must all recognize 
that there are some things that private cap- 
ital cannot do, or is justifiably reluctant to 
do. I refer to basic developmental projects 
in such fields as power and transportation. 
Here international developmental loans 
from such agencies as the World Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank can appropriately 
enter the picture. 

The long-term results of all these en- 
deavors—educational exchange, technical 
assistance, private investment, and economic 
development—will be not only to strengthen 
our international relations but also to in- 
crease Our mutual trade and to improve the 
standards of living of all of us. 

Some of the problems involved are for- 
bidding and complex—but no more so than 
some of those which have yielded to solution 
in the past. 


Here in the Western Hemisphere we of 
the American Republics have carefully and 
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patiently built something at which we can 
look and say, “This is good.” 

We have only to go along the same path 
together, settling our differences in the 
spirit of mutual good faith and good wi) 
to reach an even brighter era, 7 


Address by Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson at 
Diamond Jubilee Commencement Exer. 
cises, Sam Houston State Teachers Col. 
lege, Huntsville, Tex. 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, last Sun. 
day, May 16, 1954, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, at Huntsville, Tex., one 
of the fine teachers colleges in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent, had commencement exercises 
for its diamond jubilee graduates. The 
commencement address was made by 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, 
the Senate Democratic leader. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert his address 
in the REcorp: 

This is a solemn and a precious moment 
for all of you. 

There is no other event in life which has 
quite the same magic as commencement. 

It has been more years than I care to re- 
member since I reached this stage of my 
career. It was at your sister college of San 
Marcos, not very far from my home in the 
Central Hill country. 


A SENSE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


I can well recall that feeling of hope and 
expectation; a beginning regret for past as- 
sociations underlined with impatience to get 
out in the world and get going. 

But above all, there was that sense of 
achievement—of accomplishment. There 
was that exhilaration that goes with goals 
which have been won—and new goals that 
automatically follow the victory. 

I imagine that no person at this point can 
avoid a feeling of destiny. There may be 
some of us who try to conceal our pride. But 
they are few. 

There are just too many years of work 
and effort behind the person who partici- 
pates in a commencement exercise. The la- 
bor and the sacrifice that went into it are 
too great to be lightly dismissed with a few 
scoffing remarks. 

A HALLOWED SHRINE 

At Sam Houston State College, this sense 
of achievement and destiny must be doubled. 
This is more than merely the site of a first- 
rate educational institution which takes 4 
back seat to none. 

It is also a hallowed shrine of Texas and 
American history. 

The grave of the immortal Sam Houston— 
the father of Texas independence—is nearby. 

A short distance away is the monument 
to Capt. James Gillespie, who fought at San 
Jacinto. 

On your campus is Austin Hall—the orig- 
inal building of Austin College, erected in 
1851. 

No one can spend years in these surround- 
ings without feeling the spirit of our pioneer 
ancestors. No one can be in close—almost 
daily—contact with our shrines without feel- 
ing a sense of history. 








A DOUBLE ROLE 


It is said that no nation can survive unless 
{ts people truly honor the great men of the 

ast. This college is a memorial to one of 
the greatest of our great men. 

As such, it plays @ double role. It preserves 
the memory of those who shaped our destiny 
in the days that are gone. It prepares the 
young men and women who will shape our 
destiny in the days that lie ahead. 

Actually, that is why you are here today. 
you are assembled to symbolize the years of 
preparation which have gone into your grad- 
uation, Tomorrow, you will step out into the 
world of struggle where those years will make 
all the difference to you—and to your 
country. 

THE WORLD AHEAD 

I have never been entirely certain of the 
role of an outside speaker at a college-com- 
mencement exercise. 

Certainly, I cannot add to the knowledge 
you already have gleaned from the academic 
world. That is the job of your hard-working 
teachers and I know they have suceeded 
admirably. 

Certainly, I cannot add to your sense of 
achievement and well-being. The praise and 
plaudits you want—and deserve—come from 
your parents, your teachers and your friends 
who have so much faith in you. 

Perhaps, however, I can shed some light on 
the world into which you are stepping. 

It is not a quiet world nor a peaceful 
world. It is not even an orderly world such 
as that which our ancestors enjoyed at times 
in the past. 

TWO COMPELLING FACTS 


It is a troubled world, a divided world. It 
is a world sorely in need of fresh, vigorous 
ideas such as only you and your fellow grad- 
uates from the Nation’s colleges can provide. 

There are problems to be solved; obstacles 
to overcome. There are barriers which must 
be broken down; and dark places which must 
be lighted. 

This is an age of two compelling and over- 
riding facts—the cold war with communism 
and the hydrogen bomb. Neither will vanish 
if we just close our eyes and pretend they 
have gone away. 

There are some who are frightened by 
these facts—who run in panic searching for 
a place to hide. There are others who re- 
spond in a spirit of bravado—who call for 
rash countermeasures in the hope that some- 
thing wild and impossible will succeed. 

In these troubled times, I have taken great 
comfort from the attitude of our youth. I 
find those with whom I am in contact 
neither panicky nor hotheaded. 

I find all the buoyant confidence that has 
characterized youth since the beginning of 
time. I find little of the exaggerated cock- 
sureness that frequently mars that. confi- 
dence, 

ADULT PROBLEMS 


Tt is well that this is so. We are living in 
times when manhood cannot be postponed 
into our later years. We have adult prob- 
lems to face—and they must be faced by 
every citizen in our land. 

A few decades ago, Americans thought that 
farm problems concerned only our farmers 
and their representatives in Washington. 
Today we know that they affect every per- 
son—regardless of his station in life. 

A few decades ago, Americans thought that 
foreign policy concerned only a few diplo- 
mats in the State Department. Today we 
know that it is the responsibility of every 
American, 

A few decades ago, Americans thought 
that national defense was the concern of a 
few generals—and maybe the President as 
Commander in Chief. Today it preys on the 
mind of every thinking person. 

The list could be extended indefinitely— 
labor, taxes, social security. Each represents 
& living reality—and not just a vague ab- 
straction—to all Americans, 
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PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIONS 


You are going forth to become leaders in 
your communities. You will not step into 
leadership positions automatically. This 
is a world in which every man must prove 
himself. 

But as the years go by, the knowledge and 
the wisdom to which you have been exposed 
will tip the scales heavily. You will find 
that the burdens will increase with each 
passing day. 

This is simply due to the fact that with 
every privilege goes an obligation. You have 
had the privilege of education. With it goes 
the obligation of service to your fellow man, 


IDEAS MORE THAN WEAPONS 


The greatest service that can be performed 
in the world today is the production of new 
ideas—new, fresh, vigorous, bold ideas. 

We need new, challenging ideas more than 
we need tanks, jet planes, or atomic bombs. 
With weapons, we can defend ourselves—we 
would be lost without them. But weapons 
alone will not solve the problem of preserv- 
ing our freedoms in a world where slavery is 
creeping on the face of the globe. 

I would like to throw out one point for 
your consideration. 

ON THE DEFENSIVE 

Almost since the end of World War II, we 
have been on the defensive in the cold war. 
We have gained some victories; suffered some 
reversals. But both the victories and the 
reversals have been defensive. 

We have been engaged in a gigantic hold- 
ing operation. 

Our possession of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons has prevented world war III. The 
Communists are unlikely to launch an attack 
upon the United States so long as we are 
capable of devastating retaliation. 


NIBBLES AND GULPS 


But they have adopted another tactic— 
slower than direct attack but possibly more 
effective in the long run. 

They have nibbled away gradually at the 
boundaries of freedom—a chunk here, a 
morsel there—and in the case of China, a 
whole big gulp. 

It is a clever strategy. 
difficult to counter. 
our strength and leaves their’s intact. 

They do not have to use their own men; 
others do their fighting for them. 

They do not run the risk of launching 
world war III; the fighting is always on soil 
that belongs to others. 

It is a tactic from which the Russians can 
gain—at practically no risk whatsoever. The 
risks are all assumed by those who have been 
deluded into doing their fighting for them. 

THE RISKS ARE ONE-SIDED 

On our side, the picture is quite different. 

We have to do our own fighting—some- 
times we get help but always we bear the 
main burden, 

We have to run our own risks—our troops 
fight under our own direction. 

Obviously, we cannot keep this up forever. 
We could win a hundred battles—and be so 
exhausted from winning the battles that we 
could not win the war. 

PAST THE AGE OF WEAKNESS 

At first, we could do little else but react 

defensively. We had disbanded the armed 


might that was assembled in World War II. 
The military machine could not be put to- 


It is one that Is 


_ gether again in a matter of hours or days. 


We have now passed the age of weakness. 
We have stepped into a new stage where we 
are strong—not as strong as we would like to 
be but still strong. 

It is time that we seriously consider going 
on the offensive—on the cold-war offensive. 

This is not a step that can be taken lightly. 
We do not want to touch off world war III. 
World war in the hydrogen age could mean 
the complete destruction of all civilization. 


It is one that exhausts © 
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CALCULATED RISKS 


But we can cooly and calmly calculate the 
risks of creating counter tensions to those 
that have been created by the Communists. 

We must not deceive ourselves as to what 
is—and what is not—possible. We must 
not assume strengths where they do not 
exist—or weaknesses where they do not exist. 

The Communist empire is vast and forbid- 
ding. It stretches across the largest land 
mass on the face of the globé. It has en- 
slaved hundreds of millions of people who 
are helpless pawns in the Kremlin game. 


THE SOFT SPOT 


But like every other structure built on 
fear and hate, the Communist empire has 
its soft spots. The most vulnerable point 
consists of the people themselves. 

There are many men and women who 
have welcomed Communists into their coun- 
try because they were deceived by the false 
promises of Marxist paradise. There are 
few, however—very few—who have tasted 
the Communist whip and who do not burn 
with a desire to be rid of it. 

They are helpless now. The police state 
does not permit the slightest expression 
of unrest or dissatisfaction. It is fully ca- 
pable of executing whole populations if they 
cannot otherwise be kept in subjugation. 


SAVAGE FURY 


But there can be little doubt that these 
people would shake the Communist empire 
to its foundations if they had any oppor- 
tunity whatsoever. They have proved that 
in Eastern Germany; in Poland; in Czecho- 
slovakia, 

Their resistance was beaten down with 
savage fury. It was futile in the sense of 
immediate accomplishments. But it proved 
that the spirit of independence still lives 
and cannot be crushed completely. 


A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


We must bend our thoughts and our ef- 
forts to a search for means by which this 
spirit can find expression. 

Perhaps we should organize to better ad- 
vantage the refugees from communism who 
swarm across the Iron Curtain at every point 
where it is not guarded by dogs and armed 
soldiers. 

Perhaps we should organize armies of free- 
dom among the very men who have most 
felt the loss of freedom. 

Perhaps we should throw greater weight 
behind those who are struggling to keep the 
spirit of independence alive in their own 
lands. 

No step should be accepted; no step should 
be rejected without a careful calculation 
of all the risks. 


NO FALSE HOPE 


Above all, no step should be taken that 
would fill people with false hope or incite 
them to futile action. We must deal real- 
istically and aboveboard. 

Our objective is greater freedom, 
greater oppression. 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


I have raised this issue today because pres- 
ervation of freedom is everybody’s business. 
We will all lose our liberties if we fail. We 
can save them only if we all work together. 

And nothing, absolutely nothing, can be 
done unless the American people understand 
all the issues and are united. 

Issues can be understood only when they 
are discussed and thought through to the 
end. 

As American citizens, the burdens of these 
issues are upon your shoulders. The skill 
and the knowledge which you have acquired 
must be turned to them. Otherwise, the 
world for which you have been prepared 
may be living through days that are num- 
bered. 

I believe you are ready to accept your obli- 
gations. A generation that took Korea in 
its stride is certainly ready for the problems 
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of the present and of the future, no matter 
how great. 

The stakes in your lifetime are and will 
be enormous. They are the security of con- 
stitutional government and of the whole 
concept of liberty. 

This day is the symbol of your prepara- 
tion. Your parents and your teachers have 
worked and sacrificed for this moment. 

Go forth in the spirit of their teachings 
and America will be proud of you. 


Leo Pavelle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include 
herein a clipping from the New York 
Mirror of April 25, 1954: Camera High- 
lights, by John Reidy. 

This article indicates that a citation 
from the Hobby Hall of Fame was given 
to Leo Pavelle, one of the most prominent 
leaders in the photographic field, and one 
who has revolutionized the photofinish- 
ing business. 

The story of Leo Pavelle and his con- 
tributions to the industry reflects a com- 
bination of ingenuity, determination, 
and courage. It is a story that would 
be well worth reading and could be an 
inspiration to many young people who 
are interested in photography as a hob- 
by or as a business. 

The article follows: 

CaMERA HIGHLIGHTS 
(By John Reidy) 

The Hobby Hall of Fame citations to be 
made during National Photography Week, 
April 25 to 30, will include, among promi- 
nent leaders in the photography field, Leo 
Pavelle, president of Pavelle Color, who 
turned a hobby into a §2-million-a-year 
photofinishing business. 

Leo was born in 1907 in Dvinsk, in what is 
now Lithuania. He came to America in 
1920 with his father, attending high school 
and 2 years of college, when a lack of funds 
caused him to seek ways of earning money to 
finish his engineering course. 

He had one of the very first Leicas to reach 
this country from Germany, using it as a 
hobby. With the financial pinch, he decided 
to turn the hobby into money and began 
shooting home portraits. He then won a 
reputation by photographing Broadway shows 
during rehearsals. The only hitch came 
when the photofinishers of the day did not 
know how to process $5-millimeter film. 
They gave it the fishy stare whenever Leo 
brought it in. 

The hobbyist turned professional, then 
studied all available literature on fine-grain 
miniature film processing as practiced in 
Germany and began dreaming of a finish- 
ing plant of his own. At this time he met 
his future wife, Carrie. Carrie’s 2 brothers 
ran a photo-finishing plant. Leo worked 
there summers while he was attending col- 
lege, successfully trying out his theories of 
ad to get good engagements from Leica 

im. 

In 1932 Carrie and Leo got married and 
went into the photo-finishing business on 
their own. Around this period the Zeiss 
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Co. introduced the Contax 35 millimeter 
camera to America and with it a commission 
to Pavelle to do a raft of display pictures to 
advertise the advantages of the new minia- 
ture for candid work. 

Leo spent a week at the Bronx Zoo shoot- 
ing hundreds of pictures, finally producing 
100 16 x 20 prints from the 35 millimeter 
negatives. Tremendous interest was created 
in miniatures which could produce such 
huge grain free pictures. 

In July 1934, the husband and wife firm 
moved into the building at Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, where Zeiss had their United 
States headquarters. 

Leo’s engineering background, attained in 
college, now began to make itself felt as he 
began to redesign and rebuild his enlargers 
in his own machine shop to improve and 
speed up their performance. 

After the outbreak of World War II the 
Pavelles were enguifed with Government or- 
ders for 15,000 to 20,000 8 x 10 prints per day. 
The problem became one of fast quantity and 
uniform quality. Leo locked himself in his 
machine shop and produced automatic de- 
vices to time exposures by means of photo- 
electric cells, linking these up to enlargers. 

The course of photographic events in- 
creased the pressure on the Pavelles. In 
March 1944, Ansco introduced Printon, a 
sensitized material on which positive-trans- 
parency color film could be printed. After 
@ week of probing into all phases of the 
Printon process at the Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y., plant, Leo was firmly convinced that 
his brightest future lay with color. 

The thought was easier said than done be- 
cause his new venture involved among other 
things, new machines and new capital. The 
machines were the greatest challenge Pavelle 
was ever faced with, but again he locked the 
door of his machine shop and came up with 
the answer which today is a huge $600,000 
plant on West 57th Street, where about 275 
employees turn out more than 30,000 color 
prints a day. This all from a hobby with a 
Leica. 


Feeder Airlines Serving Small 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a very in- 
formative and thought-provoking letter 
I have received from my very good per- 
sonal friend, Mr. L. E. Leverone, of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Leverone is one of the leading 
businessmen of Illinois. In addition, he 
has an extensive background in aviation. 
For a number of terms he served as pres- 
ident of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. He has also served as a mem- 
ber of the Air Council and as a member 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

The letter relates to policy with respect 
to commercial airlines, particularly with 
respect to the feeder lines serving the 
small communities. Ali of us are keenly 
interested in commercial airline develop- 
ments, and we are especially desirious of 
seeing that the needs of the smaller com- 
munities are met. 
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In view of the importance of this mat. 
ter and Mr. Leverone’s knowledge of the 
subject, I wish to call attention to his let. 
ter to me, which follows: 

NATIONWIDE Foop SERVICE, Inc., 
Chicago, May 14, 1954, 
Hon. Lesure C. ARENDs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. c. 

Deak Les: The local service, or feeder air. 
lines have come into existence since the enq 
of World War II. They are, in fact, the new 
and small businesses that have been esta). 
lished in the scheduled air transport indus. 
try. The oldest of these carriers has been 
operating less than 9 years, while the young. 
est carrier has been operating only 31, years, 

The economic benefits of air transporta. 
tion to the smaller communities has jong 
been recognized. So great was the nation. 
wide interest in this type of air transporta. 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
March 22, 1948, decided, upon its own motion, 
to investigate the propriety of extending air 
transportation to communities and localities 
throughout the continental United States, 
to which such transportation may not ap. 
pear warranted under usual economic con. 
siderations, and the coordination of such 
air transportation with air transportation 
already authorized or which may be author. 
ized under usual considerations and exist. 
ing standards. 

At the close of extensive hearings, in which 
all segments of the air transport industry, 
as well as other transportation groups pre- 
senting evidence, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced its opinion in July 1944. 

In this opinion the Board recognized the 
many problems involved in certificating a 
new class of air carriers to serve the inter- 
mediate cities, but it also recognized its 
responsibility imposed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938: 

“Sec. (a) The encouragement and devel. 
opment of an air-transportation system 
properly adopted to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States, of the postal service, 
and of the national defense; * * * and the 
encouragement and development of civil 
aeronautics.” 

Because of this congressional directive the 
Board decided to authorize local, or feeder, 
airline service on an experimental! basis. 

In authorizing this new local service, the 
Board opened the field of scheduled air trans- 
port to new, small, independent companies 
rather than utilizing the existing trunk lines, 

Why was this done? 

In the Rocky Mountain case, one of the 
first cases, the Board said, “In view of the 
limited traffic potentialities of the points of 
the new system, an unusual effort will be re- 
quired to develop the maximum trafic. 
Greater effort and the exercise of managerial 
ingenuity may be expected from inde- 
pendent local operators whose continuation 
in the air-transportation business will be 
dependent upon the successful development 
of traffic on the routes and the operation of 
the service on an adequate and economical 
basis.” (6 C. A. B. 736-737.) 

The result of certifying new local, inde- 
pendent airlines has proven the wisdom of 
the Board's action. This new, small-business 
section of the industry has generated trafic 
far in excess of that attracted by the trunk 
lines. 

The statement of the Air Coordinating 
Committee would throw this concept over- 
board and permit the large carriers to take 
over the local air lines. A complete reversal 
of original Board policy which has been 
amply demonstrated to be sound by (1) the 
remarkable development of local traffic in 
the hands of the local carriers (4,452 pas- 
sengers in 1945 to 1,998,128 passengers in 
1953); (2) the provision of greater schedule 
frequency, with its development of traffic, 
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and (3) the emphasis on service more suit- 
able to intermediate points than to terminal 


ee of the wisdom of the Board’s original 
policy is born out by a study made by Fron- 
tier Airlines for the year 1952. This study 
showed that in the year 1952 Frontier Air- 
lines developed 297.8 passengers per 1,000 
population from 25 cities served on its route 
system which were under 25,000 population 
each, while 30 cities under 25,000 population, 
each in the same general geographical area 
served exclusively by trunklines, developed 
only 132.4 passengers per 1,000 population. 

Another example will demonstrate this. 
Johnstown, Pa., was served in 1948 by one 
carrier—a trunk. In that year approximately 
3,300 passengers were served. In 1949 Alle- 
gheny Airlines, @ local service line, was cer- 
tificated and began serving Johnstown, and 
the trunk line was suspended. In 1949, 7,600 
passengeres used Allegheny’s service from 
Johnstown, and in 1953 more than 20,000 
passengers were served. 

Today we have 14 local service airlines 
which have a route structure of approxi- 
mately 30,000 miles and serve more than 430 
cities in 42 States. Over 43 million people 
reside in the cities served by the local air- 
nes. 
7 The record of progress of the local airlines 
is pointed up in the following tables: 


Local service airline traffic, 1945-53 


—_——— 





Miles 


Total 
Revenue| Air- A 
Year | passen- ~~ : Taiae 
gers tons, ox- ; 
| press Freight | miles) 
mt 
195.....| 4,452) 74,610} 11, 482)_.......- 202, 000 
1¢6.....| 25,118] 60,088) 24,354 25 688, 000 
1¢7.....| 235, 585) 167, 564) 117, 523 62, 039) 4, 682, 000 
19i8._..-| 425, 695} 361,984] 189,550} 264, 794) 9, 040, 000 


1049.....| 683,811] 432, 628} 320, 143 
1050...-| 987, 981] 559, 085) 614, 139] 714, 346/21, 480, 000 
1051... |1, 462, 083] 765, 456} 864,946] 884. 417/30, 709, 000 
0? ' 703, 730] 893, 057} 866, 526|1, 081, 319/35, 130, 000 
' 998, 128} 976, 003} 927, 571 ih 149, 906/39, 625, 000 


435, 993/14, 328, 000 


1953 nae 


Local service airlines revenue growth, 1946-53 





Express 
Year | Passengers Mail and Other 

| freight 
 —— $314, 638 | $1, 558, 614 $13, 008 $44, 797 
M7... 2, 280. 124 5, 057, 097 60, 179 150, 931 
1955......| 4, 666, ! K 147, 159 195, 511 
1040......| 7,362,007 | 14,054,998 | 252,159 | 271, 466 
1950......| 10,302, 859 | 16, 384, 321 442, 046 763, 718 
1%51___...| 15, 757, 569 | 18, 575, 430 629, 886 962, 801 
1952 19,171, 798 | 21, 151, 074 593, 661 805, 878 
1953......| 22, 651, 768 | 24,182,057 | 903, 003 763, 760 


This type of growth was possible because 
the local airlines are devoted completely to 
the small- and intermediate-sized communi- 
ties and have geared their flight operations 
and sales programs to fit these communities’ 
requirements. 

The principle of local service by local serv- 
ice carriers should be maintained, and local 
carriers should, wherever possible, be given 
access to heavier density traffic in order to 
Teduce Government cost. 

The air coordinating committee proposes 
that the airline industry has become of age 
and is no longer primarily dependent on 
subsidy; also, that the local service portion 
of the industry (whose average age is about 
6 years) has generally failed to live up to 
original expectations and should be elimi- 
nated through a process of absorption by 
the larger lines and/or elimination to elimi- 
hate the subsidy payments. 

The stage of development of the local air- 
lines as of 1953 was comparable to the sit- 
uation in which American Airlines, United, 
TWA, and Eastern found themselves in 1939, 
14 years earlier. In 1953 the 14 local air- 
lines carried a total of 1,998,128 passengers 
386,881,000 revenue passenger-miles. The 
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total mail pay of the local-service airlines 
as $24,182,057 and the total commercial rev- 
enues were $24,318,531, resulting in ea ratio 
of mail pay to commercial revenue of 99 
percent. On the other hand, in 1939 the 
Big Four hauled a total of 1,025,281 pas- 
sengers 450,701,087 revenue passenger-miles. 
Their total mail revenue was $25,381,935, 
their ratio of mail pay to commercial reve- 
nue being 44.5 percent. It cannot be ex- 


pected that the local carriers operating over | 


lean traffic routes with artificial restrictions 
on service, which prevents them from tak- 
ing full advantage of all possible revenue, 
can have reached a position where continued 
subsidy support is unwarranted. In 1939 
the Big Four had the cream of the traffic 
routes and were in a stage of development 
roughly comparable to 1953 for the local- 
service airlines. Yet, it was not until the 
last 3 years that these carriers reached a 
stage of development where they could exist 
without subsidy. 

The local airlines are only in their sixth 
year of operation as opposed to over 20 years 
of operation for the trunklines, and their 
progress should be compared, not to the 
trunklines of today, but to trunklines of 
14 years ago. When so compared, it cannot 
be said that the local airlines have in gen- 
eral failed to live up to original expecta- 
tions. The success to date of the local serv- 
ice airlines cannot be judged upon the prog- 
ress made toward economic self-sufficiency 
alone. They have brought adequate air 
transportation service for the first time to 
several hundred communities, tailored, with 
respect to number and timing of schedules, 
to the needs of such communities rather 
than to the needs of the distant terminal 
points. The speedier travel and airmail and 
airfreight services have made their indel- 
ible imprint upon the lives and business 
customs of the communities, as is attested 
by the enthusiastic support given by the 
small communities to the local airlines in 
their bids for route renewals. Although 
the local service airlines may not reach 
self-sufficiency within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, this does not alter the fact that the 
local lines meet a distinct and pressing pub- 
lic need which cannot and will not other- 
wise be feasibly met. 

It costs more to serve the smaller com- 
munities per unit of revenue produced be- 
cause the pay loads are smaller than at the 
heavily populated centers. This is true 
whether the service is dependent upon Gov- 
ernment support or private capital. This 
additional cost factor should not permit 
Congress, or least of all an administrative 
agency, to withhold service from these areas. 
More than 51 percent of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation lives on farms or in communities 
under 10,000 population. Approximately 75 
percent of the United States Senators rep- 
resent these areas as well as about 60 per- 
cent of the Representatives. These gentle- 
men know what this vast segment of the 
population requires, and demand that these 
requirements be dealt with in an intelli- 
gent manner. Local service air transpor- 
tation is one of the needs of this segment 
of our population. 

Air transportation is not a luxury to be 
used by the few, but a universal economic 
necessity. The universal acceptance of air 
transportation makes it a necessary part of 
our overall national transportation scheme. 
The local service airlines are a large and 
vital part of the transportation scheme. 
They are designed to do the kind of a job 
necessary to obtain the full traffic poten- 
tial of the areas served and to offer the 
kind and type of service most needed by 
their patrons. Rather than gradually elim- 
inate this segment of our air-transportation 
pattern, the local-service airlines should be 
preserved and strengthened, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Lrvenone. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received the first mail that has ever 
been addressed to me by the Communist 
Party of the United States of America. 
The letter was a form letter calling for 
a united people and there was enclosed 
a booklet entitled “The American Way 
to Jobs, Peace, Democracy.” It appears 
that the Communist Party is actively 
working to expand its sphere of influ- 
ence, but we are constantly hearing that 
there is no danger to our country from 
these Communists who are within the 
United States. It is time we all awoke to 
the danger around us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by George 
Sokolsky entitled “Communists on War- 
path,” which deals with this pamphlet 
being circulated by the Communist 
Party, United States of America: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


COMMUNISTS ON WARPATH 
(By George Sokolsky) 


The Communist Party of the United States 
has issued a new program which is entitled 
“The American Way.” They are circulating 
this as a “draft program” inviting discussion 
and criticism. If read without background, 
this document does not quite make sense, 
but related to the history of the party and 
the general attitude of the Kremlin, it is 
indicative of continued vitality and a new 
aggressive attitude. 

The first point in the draft program calls 
for a renewal of united-front activities. The 
most successful united front in the history 
of the Communist Party was the League 
Against War and Fascism (the League for 
Peace and Democracy), which, at one time, 
reached a membership of 4 million. It was 
the greatest achievement of the leadership 
of Earl Browder. Many who joined it did 
not know that it was a Communist-front 
organization. 

Under the battering of congressional com- 
mittees, many united-front organizations 
were destroyed. This was supplemented by 
the Attorney General's list, which became 
a determining factor in pinpointing these 
organizations. 

Now the draft program calls for a renewal 
of united-front activities. It says: 

“At a time of great national fear and 
anxiety, the Communist Party submits this 
program as an appeal to reason, an appeal 
to the common sense of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. The crisis of our Nation cannot be 
resolved by any one group alone. Therefore, 
we offer this program for the consideration 
of the working class and all Americans who 
are concerned with the welfare of our 
country. 

“We are convinced that only the widest 
unity of the American people can avert the 
disaster of economic ruin, fascism, and war.” 

In a word, the Communist Party, in peril 
of being ostracized if not outlawed, is seek- 
ing to develop a united front, headed by 
innocents and dupes, staffed by fellow trav- 
lers, and controlied by Communists. 

The second point is that the Eisenhower 
administration is not representative of the 
American people. The draft program says: 
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“There is an ever greater subordination of 
Government to big business. The Eisen- 
hower administration is an administration 
of, by, and for big business. Corporate 
wealth—General Motors, United States Steel, 
Standard Oil, and Du Pont—America’s big- 
gest, richest, and greediest trusts, run the 
United States Government just as surely as 
they run their own corporations, and for 
the same end of ever more exorbitant profits.” 

The third point is the constant emphasis 
on the danger of war, which goes back to the 
pre-1939 program of the Communist Party 
and was departed from only after the Stalin- 
Hitler alliance was broken: 

“Powerful social forces are at work in the 
world that will not accept Wall Street dicta- 
tion or domination. One-third of mankind 
is emancipated from imperialist oppression 
and capitalist exploitation and has taken the 
path of socialism. The rise of the Soviet 
Union, its tremendous industrial and cul- 
tural advance, the victory of the Chinese peo- 
ple and the peoples of Eastern Europe, prove 
that socialism is here to stay and is inde- 
structible.” 

Therefore, as socialism is inevitable, why 
resist? This is an old argument, used very 
effectively by the Communists in the 1930's. 
When the slogan was “The Yanks are not 
coming,” it was the same emphasis on the 
inevitability of the success of socialism and 
the ultimate failure of the United States. 

The fourth point is the menace of Mc- 
Carthyism, which is identified with fascism, 
anti-Semitism, and anti-Negroism. It says: 

“McCarthyism is on a rampage. It is try- 
ing to browbeat into submission every in- 
dependent point of view, every thinking per- 
son. It burns books and destroys art and 
culture. It aims to smash the labor move- 
ment, to further enslave the Negro people, 
to stir up racism and anti-Semitism, to gag 
the young generation, and to wipe out all 
vestiges of liberty * * *.” 

This same argument was used against 
Charles Lindbergh, Herbert Hoover, Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, and nearly every Ameri- 
can who opposed the Communist Party and 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. Despite the fact that 
no stch fascistic movement has developed 
in this country, it nevertheless arouses the 
fears of large numbers of persons who are 
more frightened by fascism than by com- 
munism. There are many such persons in 
the United States who can never forget the 
existence of Hitler and the consequences 
that arose therefrom. 

This Communist program will add a new 
divisive factor in American life. 


To Combat Subversion by Law and 


Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 16, 1954: 

Passions are running high in the United 
States concerning the dangers of subversion 
and how to combat it. 

There is some disagreement as to methods. 

Basically, however, the American people 
are united in their dread of communism and 
in their insistence on more positive methods 
to root out espionage and treason. 

The pattern of Red conquest shows, if any 
further proof be needed at this late stage in 
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the game, that a few Communists in sensi- 
tive positicns can do great harm to any 
nation. 

In cleaning our house of Communists, we 
must avoid totalitarian procedures, for then 
we would become but little different “from 
the Communists themselves. 

Under the system of government that we 
enjoy, intended to protect our rights and 
liberties as well as protecting us from those 
who would undermine the Constitution of 
the United States, we must operate accord- 
ing to laws and the proper enforcement 
thereof. 

The slimy techniques of subversion are 
new to the United States. We never had 
to contend with such a secret and insidious 
threat before. 

Without experience in such matters we 
have had to strengthen our internal security 
program on a trial-by-error basis. Through 
the medium of congressional investigating 
committees operating with a free hand we 
have learned of the wide ramifications of the 
Soviet espionage network. It is shocking to 
find that even a few Americans could be 
agents or dupes of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Through the years congressional investi- 
gating committees have done good work, even 
if they do make mistakes at times. 

But we cannot stop here. 

The true purpose of such committees is 
exploratory. By revealing information and 
discovering conditions that might not other- 
wise come to our attention, they are laying 
the groundwork for legislation that will 
effectively deal with the problem of Com- 
munist activities within the United States. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the United States House of Represent- 
atives has been working to ferret out the 
Communist underground for many years 
under Democratic and Republican leader- 
ship. 

The report of its findings and recommen- 
dations covering the year 1952, when the 
committee was operating under a Demo- 
cratic chairman and a Democratic majority, 
is a guide to the steps that must be taken 
to remove the danger of subversion. 

The need for corrective legislation is some- 
times forgotten in the highly charged emo- 
tional atmosphere of the present. 

As the committee states: “It is regrettable, 
however, that in numerous instances, rec- 
ommendations that the committee has made 
which would serve as a security safeguard 
against subversive activities in the United 
States, have not yet been enacted into law.” 

What are some of those recommendations 
made by this vital committee under a Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Let me mention just a few. 

We must have a single, comprehensive 
espionage statute applicable to both peace- 
time and wartime. This should incorpo- 
rate the present provisions of wartime espion- 
age statutes, carrying a capital-punishment 
sentence. The statute of limitations would 
not then apply in espionage, any more than 
it applies to other crimes carrying a capital 
punishment. The provisions of legislation 
dealing with the unauthorized taking of 
classified Government papers and documents 
should be broadened to include the trans- 
portation of such papers and documerits in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

The committee is also aware that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, is seri- 
ously being hampered in the prosecution of 
persons engaged in espionage, because of the 
present limitations on evidence that may be 
presented in the courts. The committee 
realizes that the restrictions against the 
admissibility of evidence secured from wire- 
tapping has been imposed to protect the 
rights of the individual. The committee, 
while desiring to maintain all of the rights 
of the individual, feels that the rights of the 
individual can be preserved only if the na- 
tional security remains. It is the commit- 
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tee’s opinion that, if Soviet espionage cop. 
tinues unchecked, the rights of America, 
citizens are being placed in graver danger 
than would be the case with legalized wire. 
tapping. It is suggested, therefore, tha; 
Congress consider legislation to permit as 
evidence the results of wiretapping in mat. 
ters affecting the national security, as well 
as in such cases as kidnaping and extortion, 
In order that a proper control might be exer. 
cised, it is felt that, as in the matter of 
arrests, searches, and seizures, the judiciaj 
branch of the Government should be em. 
powered to authorize the use of such 
techniques. 

The House of Representatives a short time 
ago passed a bill of this nature. Further 
action on it is up to the Senate. 

The committee also feels that, since it js 
essential to any investigation, whether it 
be congressional, executive, or judicial, to 
have the testimony of competent and ip. 
formed witnesses, legislation should be ey- 
acted to effect a greater latitude in grant. 
ing immunity from prosecution to these 
witnesses. 

The committee has frequently experienced 
instances where witnesses, while having in. 
formation of undoubted value to the work 
of the committee, have refused to answer 
questions on the basis that to do so might 
tend to incriminate them. If such legis. 
lation as suggested by the committee were 
enacter, it would, while maintaining the 
rights of the individual, permit the proper 
investigative bodies to gather a true and 
comprehensive picture of the information 
they seek. 

The committee’s investigations have also 
disclosed that Soviet espionage has becn 
assisted by the fact that Soviet nationals 
have been given unlimited freedom to travel 
throughout the United States and to and 
from Canada an Mexico. The committee's 
reports dealing with Soviet espionage show 
that Soviet officials have abused this free- 
dom to actively engage in espionage opera- 
tions. This situation exists, even though 
United States diplomats in Russia and her 
satellites are virtually under house arrest 
and under constant surveillance by the 
Russian secret police. 

For these reasons, there should be recip- 
rocal restrictions enforced by this country 
with the Soviet and satellite countries. 

Since our espionage and internal-security 
legislation is now gaged upon times of war 
and peace, these distinctions should be re- 
moved in order that war measures may be 
enforced during this and similar critical 
times. 

The committee during its hearings has had 


, the unfortunate experience of having had 
before it witnesses, who, while holding com- 


missions in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, have refused to affirm or deny alle- 
gations of membership in the Communist 
Party, or Communist-front organizations. 
The committee is aware that a commission 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
is a privilege accorded to citizens of the 
United States of unquestioned loyalty, and 
not an inherent right provided for in the 
Constitution. This being the case, the com- 
mittee recommends that, in any instance 
where a person holding a commission in 
the Armed Forces chooses to refuse to answer 
questions concerning his present or past 
membership in the Communist Party, such 
commission shall be immediately revoked. 
The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs and the window dressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights, 
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since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 

The attention of the committee was called 
to alleged subversive conditions in the top- 
secret Army Signal Corps Intelligence 

ency. This came about through a re- 
kable petition to Congress signed by 10 


= employees, both military and 


Agency 
civilian. 
After investigation the committee was as- 


sured that tight security precautions were 
ut into effect. 

That incident emphasized the value of a 
standing congressional committee to which 
Government employees may appeal when 
they feel, for one reason or another, that con- 
ditions exist which need correction. The un- 
ysual petition to Congress undoubtedly 
alerted the military to strengthen security in 
the Agency and to remedy conditions which 
were not in the best interests of national 
defense. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions, in a matter which has been sadly lack- 
ing in the past few years, was made by the 
committee on March 15, 1950, calling for the 
fullest cooperation between the legislative 
and executive arms of the Government in 
the matter of dealing with subversive activ- 
ities. It is a tragedy that during the past 
few years this cooperation has been for the 
most part one-sided, in that it was only con- 
gressional committees which were furnish- 
ing information to agencies of the executive 
branch. Effective action against the well- 
coordinated, interlocking Communist net- 
work requires the utmost teamwork among 
the branches of the Government. Petty 
rivalry or separatism can only work to the 
advantage of the Communists. 

Our security laws need tightening. 

So does enforcement thereof. 

We cannot afford to play politics with 
internal security. 

Too much is at stake, involving the future 
of ourselves and the Nation, already under 
visible and invisible attack by Communist 
forces seeking nothing less than enslave- 
ment of the whole world, 





House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
which I have received from the Allen- 
town, Pa., branch of the Organization 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine: 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 
or Four FREEDOMS FoR UKRAINE, 
Brancu 20, ODFFU, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Pensylvania Congressman Karu KING, 
House Office .Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable CONGRESSMAN KING: It is our 
Understanding that House Concurrent Res- 
olution 58, advocting the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Re- 
publics of Ukraine and Byelorussia and the 
United States, is soon to be brought before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee for 
final consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
Proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mrs. Frances P. BonTon. 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplo- 
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mats. Assuming that the Soviet Union 
would accept the offer, we would have an 
access, formerly denied us, to the capitals of 
the two most important and largest non- 
Russian republics in the Soviet Union. (The 
most astute observers and students of the 
Soviet Union have all concurred on the con- 
stantly growing importance of Ukraine in 
Soviet affairs. 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and faith for the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian people that their miserable plight under 
the Soviets and their aspirations toward in- 
dependence from Moscow are fully appre- 
ciated by the United States to which they 
look for aid in their struggle. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic pro- 
posal would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also undermine Moscow’s fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful re- 
lations with the West. 


We urge you to report the resolution out 
favorably for it is of vital importance to 
American security and victory in America’s 
dealings with the Communist threat. We 
will appreciate your inserting this statement 
into the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD as a matter 
of public record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAROSLAW Karprak, 
Secretary. 
Dmytro CHorwart, 
President. 





Federal Agency for Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply interested in and keenly desirous 
of advancing the welfare of our millions 
of handicapped citizens and, therefore, 
am pleased that our House Committee on 
Education and Labor, under the able 
leadership of our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable Sam- 
UEL K. MICCONNELL, JR., is now consider- 
ing the various bills on handicapped 
pending before that committee, with a 
view to bringing to the floor, soon, an 
overall bill that will meet many of the 
present-day needs in this field. 

Development of a sound program for 
handicapped is imperative, and such 
should not be a matter done by partisan 
politics, because, whatever program is 
presented must meet, insofar as may be 
possible, the needs of all citizens, regard- 
less of party affiliations. 

When we refiect that records show that 
for every dollar spent to rehabilitate and 
put into suitable employment, our vari- 
ously handicapped people, $10 has been 
returned in productive effort, and these 
people, thus, have been enabled to lift 
their heads and take pride in a citizen- 
ship that not only permits and makes 
possible their earning a living, but, also, 
confers the priceless privilege of all good 
Americans, to do their part in supporting 
our Government, by paying a fair share 
of taxation. 

I introduced H. R. 8042, to establish a 
Federal agency for handicapped, and be- 
lieve that this bill would furnish a sound 
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base of operations for the whole program, 
providing, as it does, for necessary co- 
ordination of the present widely dis- 
persed activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the handicapped field which now 
embrace some 35 agencies. 

It is obvious that, for reasons of good 
public policy, we must make a beginning 
on coordinating the work of all such 
agencies in Federal service, so we may 
know what is being done; who is doing 
it; to whom it is being done; the costs, 
and the results. That is simply carrying 
out business principles which we must 
use, whether in Government, or private 
industry. 

The bill, H. R. 8042, provides a most 
comprehensive program, including nec- 
essary medical, educational, counseling 
and guidance, and selective placement 
services to handicapped. Its adoption, 
I am sure, would put us on the right road 
to providing not only essential services, 
but, also, through establishment of a 
Federal revolving loan fund, provide 
means for States which have exhausted 
their appropriations for vocational re- 
habilitation between sessions of their leg- 
islatures, to borrow from this fund, and 
thus continue, without interruption, vital 
services to handicapped. 

I am well aware that one of the great 
weaknesses in this field is the lack of 
trained specialists to handle the various 
phases of rehabilitation work, and I am 
certain that the proposed cooperative 
enterprises for handicapped, contained 
in H. R. 8042, would go a long way toward 
meeting this need. 

There are many other phases of H. R. 
8042 which are important and desirable, 
and I sincerely hope the Committee on 
Education and Labor will report it out, 
favorably, at an early date. 





I Am An American Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 8I 
attended the annual observance of I Am 
An American Day, sponsored by the 
Unico Club, of Hazleton, Pa. August H. 
(Gus) Genetti, a prominent business- 
man, was chosen as the outstanding nat- 
uralized citizen of the Hazleton area for 
1954. 

One of the principal speakers for the 
occasion was Rocco C. Sicialiano, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor in the Eisenhower 
administration, who delivered the main 
address. 

John B. Colombo, of Hazleton, was 
toastmaster for the evening, and dur- 
ing his remarks he read to the assem- 
blage a letter he had received from his 
son, Louis R. Colombo, now a member 
of the staff of Senator Jenner. I have 
met this young man on several occa- 
sions, talked with him, and found him 
to be a man who loves his country and 
continually strives by word and deed to 
preserve all that is good in America. I 
am proud to place in the Recorp the let- 
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ter he sent to his father. It is not only 
a tribute to the Colombo family but is a 
distinct pattern by which all true Amer- 
icans can be guided. The letter, which 
follows, volubly sets forth the deep feel- 
ings of all those who love their country: 
Aprit 24, 1954. 

Dear Dap: Your selection as toastmaster 
for the Unico I Am An American banquet 
is indeed a great honor and one that re- 
fiects great credit upon you as a citizen of 
your community and upon all your family 
members. 

As your son and as one who greatly ap- 
preciates being an American, may I present 
a few personal comments with respect to the 
main theme “I Am An American.” 

First, I believe the title is entirely too 
restricted. Because of its magnitude, should 
not the theme be made stronger, more force- 
ful, and more widely applicable if entitled 
“Thank God I Am An American”? 

For example, look around you. I’d venture 
to state that, just as you and I, between 50 
to 75 percent of the people sitting before you 
are either first or second generation Ameri- 
can. I wonder how many of us have ever at- 
tempted to construct a picture of what our 
lives would have been like had not our par- 
ents and grandparents had the courage to 
leave home, friends, and native lands and 
cross an ocean to begin life anew? And 
for what reason? Deep in their hearts did 
they not feel that here in these wonderful 
United States of America was a better land 
to raise their children? That here, if not 
they, then their children, would have the 
God-given opportunity they would not have 
had in their native lands. Yes, Dad, I won- 
der how many of us have ever said, if not in 
public then to ourselves, “Thank God I Am 
An American.” 

As a closing though, I would like to quote 
from an address made by Cardinal Spellman 
in Brussels. In this address he made the 
following statement: “There are many indi- 
viduals who have seriously compromised 
themselves by a flat refusal to state whether 
they are now or have been Communists. It 
is impossible for me to understand why any 
American should refuse to declare himself 
free of Communist affiliation, unless he had 
something to hide. In that event he de- 
serves to be held in suspicion because he 
constitutes a threat to our country’s free- 
dom, which has been won at too great a cost 
to be lightly lost.” 

Dad, I hope and pray that if ever the time 
should arise when any man, woman, or child 
living in our fair city should have to answer 
the question “Are you or have you ever been 
a member of the Communist Party?” they 
will not have to hide behind the fifth amend- 
ment, but rather, will look their inquisitor 
in the eye, even if their inquisitor be the 
devil himself, and state in unequivocal terms, 
“No, I am an American.” 

Sincerely, 
Your Son. 


Protect America by Safeguarding 
American Industry 


SPEECH 


ir 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
current observance of World Trade Week 
has drawn to Washington an assortment 
of vociferous internationalists bent upon 
destroying America’s protective barriers 
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without regard to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the people of this Nation. Among 
this group are honest individuals who 
without question are sincere in their be- 
lief that the philosophy of free trade will 
eventually rebound to the best interests 
of the United States; unfortunately, 
however, the movement is spearheaded 
by greedy industrialists and investors 
whose sole purpose is self-aggrandize- 
ment, and by paid foreign agents who 
care for naught but the pieces of silver 
which are their own personal reward. 

These groups has come to the Nation’s 
Capital to promote the removal of the 
remaining constitutional and legislative 
trade safeguards. They are here to 
lobby for their own turnpike to greater 
wealth—and a road to ruin for thou- 
sands upon thousands of workingmen in 
every section of the country. 

Typical of the international traders, 
one of the kickoff speakers at this week’s 
convention has long ago admitted his 
affiliation as paid mouthpiece of the Ven- 
ezuelan chambers of commerce. He 
conveniently asserts that United States 
fuel markets should be kept wide open 
for all the residual oil that comes from 
Venezuela’s rich wells. As he spoke to 
the convention on Monday, thousands of 
American coal miners and railroad 
workers were actually foraging for food 
to sustain their families. These men are 
unemployed because the fuel which they 
produce is being undersold by the inter- 
national profiteers who ship that oil from 
South America to coal’s rightful markets 
in this country. 

But the position of coal miners and 
railroad workers is not unique in the 
state of economic confusion that our ab- 
surd trade practices have created. Ex- 
cessive imports have brought unemploy- 
ment and destitution to workers in our 
glass industries, in our domestic oil in- 
dustry, in textile, machine tools, wood 
and lumber, fish, bicycles, pottery, toys, 
confections, lace, watch, and in scores of 
other industries. 

Today I speak for the men, women, 
and children who depend upon those in- 
dustries for a livelihood. It is in their 
behalf that I have introduced H. R. 9178, 
which was conceived to return to Con- 
gress the powers originally assigned by 
the Constitution for the regulation of 
foreign commerce. The objective of my 
bill is to establish imports on a fair 
competitive basis by avoiding injury to 
domestic producers without impairing 
legitimate competition from friendly 
peoples in other lands. 

Instead of using the tariff as an instru- 
ment of diplomacy or as a means of bar- 
gaining for concessions from other coun- 
tries, H. R. 9178 would merely designate 
the security of our Nation and the wel- 
fare of our people as the primary stand- 
ard under which foreign trade is to be 
regulated. In effect my bill is to assure 
the largest volume of imports that may 
be absorbed in this country without caus- 
ing injury by imported goods. 

I am happy to find that a number of 
my colleagues are introducing similar 
measures, but I would like to call your 
attention to one provision which I have 
included that has not necessarily been 
specified in all of the related legislative 
proposals. My bill provides for a 5-per- 
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cent quota on residual fuel oii based op 
domestic demand in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous calendar year. 
it is the same provision which may be 
found in H. R. 2870, as filed by me in 
February 1953, and which later appeareq 
in bills sponsored by numerous other 
Members of the House and Senate 
Only by enactment of such a provision 
can this Congress remedy the distressed 
conditions that residual oil imports haye 
created in our great coal-producine 
areas, and I ask the studied cooperation 
of my colleagues in bringing about this 
necessary relief to the men whose jobs 
are left in the wake of the tankers that 
have been assigned the mission of ep. 
riching selfish importers and their alien 
associates. 

Mr. Speaker, let us also be realistic 
about the security of this Nation. As 
long as there is a possibility that another 
world conflagration may be set off by the 
tyrants in the Kremlin, we cannot in 
conscience gamble with our future by 
permitting our own vital industries to be 
dismantled in favor of increasing reli. 
ance on foreign producers. The very 
fact that Russia, in less than a decade, 
has risen from the shambles of a near. 
fatal battering to a status where she now 
presents a challenge to us is proof enough 
that our policies have not been sound. 
We shall remain generous with our 
friends wherever they may be, but under 
no condition should we permit further 
weakening of our industrial strength by 
those who persist in the promotion of 
nebulous theories in the direction of a 
never-never land—whether this support 
comes from world dreamers on cloud 18 
or from those who seek added opulence 
through ocean routes. 

H. R. 9178 is our protect America bill. 
It must be adopted for the safeguarding 
of this Nation’s economy and security. 


Resolution Adopted by the Frederick 
(Md.) Chamber of Commerce Covering 
the Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of .a resolution 
adopted by the Frederick Chamber of 
Commeree, Frederick, Md., covering the 
agricultural program. The Frederick 
Chamber of Commerce has sent me this 
resolution and urges me to assert my 
influence in getting the needed and 
desired legislative proposal before the 
Congress to carry out the intent of the 
resolution. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the farmers of the country are 
caught in a situation of increasing produce 
tion costs and lower prices for their products, 
and 

Whereas a new farm program is being cone 
sidered by the Federal Government; 

Therefore we urge early action by Congress 
on this important matter. 
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We believe that an adequate farm program 
should contain the following features: 

1. In general we feel that commodity prices 
should stand on their own feet with a min- 
imum of Government price support and 

ols. 
cee That price supports should be variable 
and adjusted in accordance with supply and 
Ss. 
= We emphasize the obvious need for con- 
tinuing and increased funds for research as a 
means of finding additional uses and markets 
for farm products. 

4. Any change from present price supports 
should be gradual to make changes less dras- 
tic on individual farmers and less disturbing 
to the overall economy of the country. 

5. In any program dealing with the surplus 
production of dairy products, any market 
which has not contributed to the surplus 
will be exempt from any program reducing 
production, until such time as the particular 
market contributes to the surplus. 

6. When production controls are in effect 
the use of diverted acres should be controlled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

7. We favor the modernized parity formula 
in figuring price supports for farm com- 
modities. 

We urge you as @ Member of Congress to 
take appropriate steps to obtain early and 
appropriate action embracing the principles 
herein set forth. 

Menuet H. RamMssurc, 

Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 
RaYMOND C. BREHAUT, 

Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 





Fifth Amendment Public-Opinien Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
had brought to my attention results of 
public opinion poll No. 4 conducted by 
Analysis—Information—Direction, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., dealing with the 
fifth amendment. 


The questionnaires were sent to per- 
sons representing a cross section of the 
people residing in El Paso County, Colo. 
Ido feel that this is a truly representa- 
tive American county, and that the re- 
sults show clearly and vividly what the 
loyal American is thinking with respect 
to the fifth amendment. 


Following is a résumé of the results 
tabulated to May 10: 


Of the total ballots mailed, approximately 
54 percent, or over 1,000 ballots, have been 
returned and tabulated through May 9. 
This percentage figure compares with only 
49 percent at a comparable date for the presi- 
dential poll of 1952. Our records show that 
our margin of error in the 1952 poll as com- 
pared with the actual results, was less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

From all inditations to date, it would seem 
that interest in the present poll even exceeds 
the presidential poll, though the results are 
80 lopsided that they provide little reason 
for controversy. They are as follows: 

1. Do those citizens of the United States 
of America who invoke the fifth amendment 
against possible self-incrimination when 
questioned about alleged Communist or pro- 
mnuinist activities, create a serious doubt 

your mind as to their loyalty? Yes, 94.4 
= no, 3.4 percent; undecided, 2.2 per- 
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2. Do you believe that those who invoke 
the fifth amendment against possible self- 
incrimination when questioned about al- 
leged Communist or pro-Communist activi- 
ties should be employed by our Government? 
Yes, 3.4 percent; no, 94.3 percent; undecided, 
2.3 percent. 

8. Do you believe that those who invoke 
the, fifth amendment against possible self- 
incrimination when questioned about al- 
leged Communist or pro-Communist activi- 
ties should be employed by the United Na- 
tions? Yes, 3.8 percent; no, 92.1 percent; 
undecided, 4.1 percent. 

Perhaps the most interesting and signifi- 
cant feature of this poll are the unusual 
comments which accompany the flood of 
nearly 100 ballots being returned—and many 
delivered personally—to our office daily. 
Nearly 10 percent of all bailots received are 
accompanied by some remark and many of 
them are signed personally by people who 
want to be identified with their stand on this 
matter. 

Most common of all is this typical state- 
ment on a ballot. “Every Communist, or 
anyone who was ever connected with their 
movement, should be banished from the 
United States.” 

Another remark, “Any loyal American 
should be grateful for the opportunity to 
clear his name of suspicion through our own 
constitutional court procedure.” This man 
voted “yes” on question No. 1 and “no” on 
questions No. 2 and No. 3. 

Another remarked, “I know this does not 
require a signature, but I want to let you 
know just how strongly I feel about this 
matter.” This man also voted “yes” on ques- 
tion No. 1 and “no” on questions No. 2 and 
No. 3. 

Another stated, “I think that fifth amend- 
ment should be revoked.” 

Another who voted “yes” on question No. 1 
qualified his remark by stating, “However, I 
question my right to do so, after all, they are 
within the law.” This man stated he be- 
lieved his answer would be “yes” on question 
No. 2, “providing the charge cannot be 
proved.” This man further stated as follows: 
“Personally, I think we might get along with- 
out the fifth amendment, not only for those 
accused of communism but for other rea- 
sons also.” 

Another suggests that, “We would all be 
better off if we could find some way to keep 
Eleanor Roosevelt from traveling outside the 
United States.” 

Another remarked that, “The United States 
has no business in the United Nations as it 
is strictly a Communist setup.” 

Another states that, “There are plenty of 
unquestionable people to run this Govern- 
ment, and it should not be necessary to em- 
ploy people of questionable loyalty.” 

Another who marked his ballot “yes” on 
question No. 3 states, “All the Communists 
in the United States should be employed by 
the United Nations—then we should prompt- 
ly kick the United Nations out of the United 
States.” 

Some interesting letters were also recefved 
which are too lengthy to quote at this time. 
They will be released later with the final re- 
port. 





Dedication of American Legion Home, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 25, I attended the dedication pro- 
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gram of the new American Legion Home, 
Post 609, Hanover Township, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The post commander is Stan- 
ley Czajkowski. The dedication pro- 
gram follows: 

DEDICATION CEREMONIES 

1. Presentation of an American flag which 
flew over the United States Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Epwarp Bonin, Member of 
Congress. 

2. Raising of flag—to the colors. National 
anthem played by Hanover High School Band. 

8. Cutting of ribbon and opening of doors 
by township officials. 

DEDICATION PROGRAM 

1. Invocation: Joseph Kasacavage, post 
chaplain. 

2. Welcome and introduction of master 
of ceremonies: Joseph Sukaloski, chairman, 
dedication committee. 

3. Master of ceremonies: Hon. Frank L. 
Pinola. 

4. Greetings: Stanley Czajkowski, post 
commander; Francis Connors, president, 
Hanover Township Board of Commissioners; 
Anthony Zuchoski, president, board of school 
directors; Leonard T. R. Stigora, commander 
of district 12. 

5. Address: Hon. Bowarp Bonin, member, 
Veterans Committee of Congress. 

6. Musical selections: Lynwood Junior 
High School orchestra. 

7. Address: Paul R. Selecky, commander, 
Department of Pennsylvania, American Le- 
gion. 

8. Presentation of distinguished guests. 

9. Benediction: Joseph Kasacavage, post 
chaplain. 





Peace at Last in the Philippines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954: 

Peace at LAST IN THE PHILIPPINES? 


In the Philippines the dramatic surrender 
of Luis Taruc may indeed mean the “end of 
the rebellion” of the Hukbahalaps and “peace 
and order for all the islands, as Carlos 
Romulo predicts. But the history of the last 
8 years indicates that such optimism will 
not be justified unless the Magsaysay gov- 
ernment lives up to its vigorous promises of 
land reform. 

The need for land reform, after all, was 
what put the poetic Taruc in business as a 
professional revolutionary. He had given 
brilliant leadership to anti-Japanese guer- 
rillas throughout World War II, and when 
liberation came he demanded for his armed 
peasants the chance to own the land for 
which they had fought—land exploited for 
300 years under a system of feudalism by 
which a handful of wealthy landlords kept 
thousands of landless peasants in perpetual 
subjection. 

Taruc didn’t get land reform in 1946, 
though every leading Filipino politician had 
advocated it for years, and he and his men 
took to the swamps. They made monkeys 
of the Philippine Army units chasing them, 
chiefly because the great mass of unarmed 
peasants in the rich hinterlands gave the 
Huks full sympathy and aid. 

Taruc “surrendered” once before, it is 
worth remembering, in 1948, when President 
Elpidio Quirino promised him and his men 
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full amnesty—and land reform. Both prom- 
ises were short of fulfillment, and Taruc 
took to the swamps again $3 brief months 
after he had returned to Manila. 

In these muddied waters the Communists 
characteristically increased their activity, 
and there has been no doubt for some years 
that the Hukbahalaps were Communist- 
dominated. But they are not the only 
champions of land reform in the Philip- 
pines. The Republic’s energetic new Presi- 
dent, Ramon Magsaysay, the Army chief who 
gained fame for fighting the Huks more ef- 
fectively than anyone else during a corrupt 
and inefficient regime, advocated land reform 
even as he chased the Huks. Since coming 
to office he has more specifically offered to 
resettle the insurgent peasants on newly 
developed public lands, and this conciliatory 
offer undoubtedly helped to precipitate 
Taruc’s break with the island’s No. 1 Com- 
munist, Jesus Lava. 

Lava is still in the swamps, still with 
armed Huks the Communists would like to 
keep convinced that the fledgling democracy 
of the Philippines will never live up to its 
promises. With Taruc a trusting prisoner, 
and with a new mass of proposals before the 
Philippine Congress to implement Mag: 
saysay’s promises, it may well be that Philip- 
pine communism is on its last legs. But 
there, as elsewhere, this will require that 
democratic achievement match democratic 
promises, if the victory is to endure. 


The School Building Construction 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I most 
heartily approve of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Federal Government to make al- 
lotments to the several States of the 
United States to aid in the school build- 
ing construction program. In my home 
State of Kentucky, the need for this as- 
sistance becomes more urgent each year. 
No doubt, this same statement can be 
made and with accuracy, by most of the 
other States, but according to a recent 
national educational survey, the various 
percentages arrived at showed Kentucky 
very near the top of those States with 
conditions obtaining that called for help 
other than the State was able to render. 
I regret to have to say this is true, but 
at the same time I recognize the fact 
that unless the true conditions are 
shown, the Congress has nothing upon 
which to make its decision. 

The demand for additional classrooms 
in practically every school in the Second 
District of Kentucky, which I represent, 
seems to be a most critical need. The 
number of schoolchildren has increased 
even when the population has decreased, 
until I have heard many teachers say the 
pupils are practically “sitting in each 
other’s laps.” One of the reasons for 
this situation aside from the increase in 
the birthrate is the consolidation of 
schools. This process has been continu- 
ing in my State with great speed, and 
school plants that were originally built 
to care for the needs of a town cannot 
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contain the additional large number of 
children brought in from several small 
schools brought into the consolidation. 

In many communities Federal instal- 
lations have brought in a large number 
of children of school age, and this influx 
of the federally employed was never con- 
sidered by the small communities in 
planning their building programs. 

In some localities the schools have 
been forced to place attendance on a 
half-day basis, but for many reasons this 
does not prove to be satisfactory, and 
at the best is only a temporary solution 
for the problem. Some surveys have 
stated that this program is contributing 
to juvenile delinquency since children 
are in school only a small part of each 
day. 

While construction for additional 
classrooms will be of great assistance to 
some schools, still there are many places 
where the school plant is so antiquated 
and inadequate that nothing but a new 
building will answer the need, and in my 
State this urgent need cannot be met 
without Federal assistance. 

The State of Kentucky participated in 
the nationwide study of school facilities 
made in 1950, in which the United States 
Office of Education coordinated and one 
of the facts recorded was that of 5,013 
school plants in our State, 3,004 were 
1-room, which is over one-half of the 
plants. Another fact shown was that 
of this 5,013 plants, only 122 were rated 
satisfactory by United States standards. 
Eighty percent of the plants had no cen- 
tral heat, 5 percent had no water on 
the grounds, and only 99 high schools 
had libraries in rooms designed for that 
purpose, and 147 elementary schools had 
libraries in rooms suitably designed or 
adapted. These figures were obtained in 
the first phase of the survey, and it is 
my understanding that preliminary fig- 
ures from the second phase of the sur- 
vey, which is now underway, are even 
more startling in revealing inadequacies. 

The per capita income in Kentucky is 
not sufficient for taxation to provide the 
necessary funds for educational pur- 
poses, and too much of our tax money is 
drained out of the State to leave an 
amount adequate for the construction 
of the schools we must have soon by some 
means. 

Mr. Speaker, I approve legislation that 
will provide for Federal assistance in 
proper form for construction of educa- 
tional facilities that the States are in- 
capable of constructing alone. 


Senator Hoey 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the sudden death of the senior 
Senator of North Carolina, Hon. CLypE 
R. Hory, has been a great shock to me. 
He was a real friend of mine, and his 
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passing leaves a vacancy that cannot be 
filled. 

Senator Hogy entered public life a; 
the early age of 20, when he was electeq 
to the State legislature. For over 59 
years he faithfully served the people of 
North Carolina and this Nation. He was 
an outstanding Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, and served with distinc. 
tion in the House and the Senate of the 
United States Congress. He was a great 
man and will be missed. 

Senator Hory was a religious man. He 
was loyal to the precepts of his church 
He was considerate of the views of others. 
He was a man of great principles, yp. 
bending to those things that he felt was 
right, but not intolerant of others. 

His place in history will be with the 
other great men who have guided oy 
country, for his life was dedicated to the 
welfare of man. 


Mere Words Cannot Bring True Biparti- 
sanship—Who Put Great Crusade Into 
Reverse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican administration has been backed 
into a corner by the excesses of its polit- 
ical campaign oratory and by Republican 
National Committee sponsorship of a 
calculated and well-designed campaign 
attacking the loyalty and honor of Demo- 
crats. Republican money has been used 
to spread abroad in our land the false 
and vicious idea that honorable men of 
the Democratic Party were guilty of 
treason. 

No less a person than the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has suggested 
to a wide national radio-TV audience 
that previous Secretaries of State were 
unwilling to fight communism. Many, 
many others in the President's ofiicial 
family and leading Republican Members 
of Congress have been engaged in a cam- 
paign to distort, misrepresent and sme2 
the great record of the Democratic 
Party. 

Now these same Republicans are in 
trouble. They need our help. They svd- 
denly are reminded that bipartisanship 
in foreign policy is a vital need of this 
country in time of international cris‘. 
So we have heard more recently gente 
whispers that maybe Democrats are, 10 
fact, just as loyal and patriotic as Re- 
publicans. President Eisenhower even 
came around to saying in a press confer- 
ence that Democrats were just exactly as 
loyal as Republicans. What has our Na- 
tion come to, Mr. Speaker, when te 
President of the United States finds 
necessary even to make such a remark? 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has stated, 
in its editorial wisdom, that these mid 
apologies to the Democrats from we 
President and other leading Repu nlicans 
are coming a little late. Who was it (hot 
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,jjowed the great crusade to go into re- 
verse in the first place? Who allowed the 
Republican National Committee to spon- 
sor the spreading of the lie that the 
pemocratie Party is the “party of trea- 
<n’? Who still allows members of the 
president’s Cabinet to make false and 
imbecilic charges against the Demo- 
sto? 

Cm. Speaker, I agree with former 
president Truman that there is only one 
man who can stop this extreme partisan 
nonsense; Who can set this Government 
back on the track of bipartisanship in 
{creign policy. That man is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And the time 
srowing late. 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
19, 1954, commenting on this issue: 

Worps ARE Not ENouGH 


The country has heard more from high- 
ranking officials about bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy since the situation in Indochina 
became critical than in the preceding 15 
months of the Eisenhower administration 

This is not to say that the President him- 
self has not on several occasions, going back 
more than a year ago, said that members of 
both parties should join hands to present a 
united front to the world. Mr. Eisenhower 
has said just that. The trouble is there has 
been little if any implementation of the 
President’s sentiments. 

It is only in this past week that Senator 
KNowLaANnp, the administration leader in the 
Senate, has formally repudiated the accusa- 
tions against the honor and patriotism of 
the Democratic Party. Appealing for a new 
national unity in a period of world crisis 
that might involve the “very life of the Re- 
public,” the California Senator said in a ma- 
jor speech: 

“Republicans and Democrats alike should 
and do resent any reflection upon the pa- 
triotism and the devotion to public service 
of our two great political parties and the 
lesser ones that now, and from time to time 
in the past, have played a part in our con- 
stitutional system wherein the right of the 
people to change their public officials and 
even their fundamental law by constitu- 
tional means in an integral part of our free 
way of life. 

“Let us here and now, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, recognize the fact that 
there is only one group that can be properly 
charged with being the ‘party of treason’ 
and that is the Communist Party and the 
underground conspirators who may, in the 
interests of the Communist Party, seek to 
infiltrate whichever party has the responsi- 
bility for determining national policies.” 

This is a sound statement and it is to Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND’s credit that he has made it. 
But it would have been infinitely better had 
it come 3 months ago when Senator McCar- 
THY, of Wisconsin, and his cohorts were dis- 
gracing Lincoln’s birthday by condemning 
the Democratic Party as the “party of 
treason.” Certainly it would have been bet- 
ter if Senator KNow.aNnp had spoken before 
& very pointed prompting from former Pres- 
ident Truman. 

For it was only 1 day before Mr. KNOWLAND 
made amends in the Senate that Mr. Truman 
told the National Press Club: “Traitor and 
treason are words you can’t use in friend- 
ship. They make a very poor steppingstone 
to bipartisan cooperation. If the President 
Wishes a bipartisan foreign policy, it is his 
responsibility to make one possible.” 

And so it is, Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
President, made bipartisanship possible by 
giving Republican Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, virtually equal status 
with Democratic Senator Tom Connally in 
the development of foreign policy. This was 
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continued in the Truman administration. 
It made almost no difference whether Mr. 
Vandenberg or Mr. Connally was chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
They worked together so harmoniously that 
the bipartisan approach provided both unity 
and continuity. 

Yet Secretary of State Dulles seems to 
think that the same kind of bipartisanship 
has existed in the Eisenhower administration. 
At least he says he feels nothing but satisfac- 
tion and cites the continuation of David K. E. 
Bruce as evidence of it. 

Secretary Dulles’ example falls so far short 
that it is hard to believe he presents it seri- 
ously. Mr. Bruce, it is true, was Under Sec- 
retary of State for a while when Dean Ache- 
son headed the State Department, and this 
same Mr. Bruce now is United States Repre- 
sentative to the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

But Secretary Dulles cannot possibly mean 
that the continuation of this lone Democrat, 
who has never held political office, in a 
minor post compares with the series of 
major diplomatic assignments. Mr. Truman 
gave to Mr. Dulles himself. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, the late Senator Warren 
Austin, the late Senator Dwight Griswold—a 
notable list of Republican officeholders, called 
for diplomatic service, could be added to Mr. 
Dulles’s own case. 

There is a big difference between briefing 
congressional leaders and working out policy 
with them. Ernest K. Lindley, a careful and 
informed Washington observer, writes in the 
current Newsweek that for more than a year 
before the Indochinese crisis the Eisenhower 
administration spurned bipartisan practices 
and seemed intent on forcing the Democrats 
to make issues of foreign policy by insidious 
attacks on the Truman regime. Bipartisan- 
ship could be restored and public opinion 
mobilized if the President decides to take the 
necessary steps. 

Words of apology help. But they are not 
enough. It will take more than generalities— 
particularly when a congressional election is 
little more than 5 months off. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRZSENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day after a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
concluded its hearings in Michigan, an 
editorial appeared in the Flint Journal 
commenting on those hearings. As 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
held those hearings, I feel it would be 
most appropriate to bring that editorial 
to the attention of this House. It is 
such a refreshing change from the at- 
tacks being made upon us constantly, I 
am sure this House will join with me 
in extending thanks to this newspaper 
and its publishers and editorial writers. 
The editorial reads: 

In Our OPINION 
SATURDAY REFLECTIONS 

The people of Flint and vicinity have had 
an excellent opportunity the last 3 days to 
see and hear the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Subcommittee in action in its probe 
of Communist activity here. 

Prior to its appearance here various pam- 
phiets and booklets were distrfbuted in 
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Flint, to factory workers and others, de- 
picting the committee in most uncompli- 
mentary terms. These pamphlets described 
the committee as “un-American,” and its 
members as “witch hunters,” uuion bust- 
ers,” and so on. 

During the 3 days of the hearing, a series 
of witnesses appeared on the stand. Most 
of them sought refuge in various amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution, 
and refused to answer the questions asked 
them. Several of them attempted to make 
impassioned speeches defending their views 
and attacking the committee, its members, 
and its purposes. 

The hearings were not without their hu- 
morous touches. At least two of the so- 
called unfriendly witnesses tripped them- 
selves in making statements to the commit- 
tee. One man referred to himself as a New 
Yorker, and then almost immediately de- 
clined to answer a question regarding his 
home. Another man described a prior wit- 
ness, and then declined to admit that he 
knew the witness. One of the committee 
members, commenting on the incident, 
stated, “In your zeal to overstate your case, 
you slip in a word or two which betray you.” 
The point was well taken, and served to em- 
phasize the fact that these people are 
neither so smart nor so shrewd as they have 
been pictured. 

There can be little doubt left in the mind 
of anyone who heard these hearings that 
the charges against the committee have been 
distorted almost beyond belief. Its members 
who appeared here showed almost super- 
human patience and restraint in question- 
ing recalcitrant witnesses. Their attitude 
was in sharp contrast to that displayed by 
several of the witnesses. And they showed 
almost unfailing courtesy to witnesses when- 
ever the witnesses themselves permitted. 

The hearings have demonstrated very 
clearly the extent and viciousness of the 
Communist conspiracy to infiltrate and dis- 
rupt the labor unions here, and they have 
emphasized the common sense displayed by 
Flint workers in resisting the efforts of 
trained colonizers sent in here from other 
localities. 

They have served a useful purpose, too, In 
demonstrating to Flint people the contemp- 
tuous attitude of most of the people who 
hide behind the Constitution in refusing to 
answer even the simplest questions re- 
garding their past. 

And they have revealed also the handicaps 
under which the committee must work in 
trying to disclose Communist subversion, as 
well as the restraint it employs in carrying 
on this difficult task. 

The people of Flint, having seen and heard 
the committee and the various witnesses in 
action, will have little difficulty in reaching 
a@ decision as to the fairness, the patriotism, 
and the purposes of the committee as con- 
trasted with a majority of the witnesses it 
heard here. 


REGRETTABLE 


It was reported Friday that one of the 
“unfriendly” witnesses who appeared at the 
House Un-American Activities subcommittee 
hearings here, was escorted to the gate of the 
Flint factory which employed him and “in- 
vited” by scores of fellow workers not to 
come back. 

Another witness was reported to be the 
cause of a refusal to work by those employed 
with him in another Flint plant. 

The attitude displayed by these Flint citi- 
zens toward the two witnesses is understand- 
able. Loyal Americans all, they are reluctant 
to work with people who, by their own ac- 
tions, have left their loyalty and patriotism 
open to question. 

But, understandable as the attitude may 
be, the wisdom of their actions toward the 
two men can be questioned. 

Some of these balky witnesses want noth- 
ing more than to make martyrs of themselves 
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for the cause in which they believe. Forcible 
ejection from a place of employment will 
help them attain that quetsionable ambition. 
In a similar way, a successful work stoppage 
brought about by such people, for whatever 
reason, is considered by them to be another 
battle won in their “cause.” 

D ficult as restraint toward such persons 
may be, and certainly they furnish plenty 
of provocation for nonrestraint, such actions 
only play into their hands, and for that rea- 
son are to be deplored. 


A Bill That Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. .Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I insert herewith an editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer, an outstanding 
newspaper in North Carolina. This 
editorial gives a grassroots appraisal of 
H. R. 8603, introduced in the Congress 
by the Honorable Dwicur W. Rocers, of 
Florida. I am happy to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial: 


A Brit THat SHOULD BE PASSED 


Representative Dwicur L. Rocers, of 
Florida, has introduced a bill prohibiting 
picketing of the White House. It would 
forbid any such activity within 1,000 feet 
of the Presidential residence. 

Picketing of the White House has in many 
eases becomes a disgraceful racket. The 
parade of left-wing elements that carried 
placards demanding a pardon for the Rosen- 
bergs was disgusting to every loyal Ameri- 
can. The more recent demonstration by a 
well-heeled gang of longshoremen financed 
by one of the fattest of union treasuries was 
equally repulsive, because many in the mob 
were known racketeers. 

The President of the United States cer- 
tainly should not be subjected to such in- 
dignities. Representative Rocrrs cites as 
precedents for his bill the laws prohibiting 
picketing of Congress and of the Supreme 
Court. The bill sounds reasonable, because 
most such picketing expeditions are com- 
posed of crackpots, extremists, and in some 
cases downright subversives. 

Yet we have here a question of violation of 
the first amendment, which guarantees the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for redress 
of grievances. 

Where are we to draw the line between an 
attempt to influence the Government and a 
petition for redress of grievances? Picketing 
the Capitol is obviously an attempt to in- 
fluence Congress. A demonstration before 
the Supreme Court is an effort to influence 
a court opinion. Neither can be called a 
petition for redress of grievance. 

The wording of the first amendment 
clearly implies that a grievance must actu- 
ally exist and that the petitioned authority 
must have the power to redress it. In 
very few cases does the President have per- 
sonal power to redress a grievance; hence, 
picketing of the White House is in most 
instances pointless and intended only for 
publicity. Further, it is doubtful that 
picketing can be defined as a petition. 

The Rogers bill, therefore, ought to be 
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Secretary of Defense at Long Last Recog- 
nizes the Strength and Danger of the 
Russian Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, only a year 
ago Secretary Wilson shrugged off the 
Russian Air Force with the remark that 
it was a defensive air force, made up of 
fighter planes, and inferior to our Air 
Force in offensive weapons. Some Mem- 
bers of this Congress, moreover, ridiculed 
pictures of Russian heavy bombers that 
appeared in the American press last 
February. It was not so easy to dis- 
miss reports from our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Moscow of the heavy 
bomber that flew over Moscow on May 
Day, this year. 

General Twining, our Air Force Chief 
of Staff, marked Armed Forces Day last 
Saturday with the honest admission that 
the Rusian Air Force “is by far the big- 
gest air force in the world. In fact, 
the Reds have thousands more combat 
planes than the United States Air Force, 
Navy, Marines, and Army combined.” 
General Twining also pointed out that 
while the Reds could reach any impor- 
tant target in Europe, Asia, or North 
Africa with their existing medium bomb- 
ers, this new superjet heavy bomber is 
needed for one purpose only—to reach 
targets in the United States. 

If Secretary Wilson is getting intel- 
ligence and advice from the Air Force 
he has not given evidence of paying much 
attention to it. The record of his com- 
placency in the past makes the thought- 
ful citizen suspicious of his program 
today. ‘Too litle, too slowly, and too late 
may be the verdict on his administra- 
tion of the office once held by Mr. Louis 
Johnson. We shall be fortunate if noth- 
ing bigger than war in Indochina writes 
on this administration the verdict that 
war in Korea wrote on the Johnson 
administration. 

Thoughtful citizens share these 
thoughts, Mr. Speaker, and conserva- 
tive editors are beginning to express the 
public sense of alarm. Under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp an editorial on this 
subject that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star on Tuesday, May 18, 1954, which 
follows: 

No Tre ror COMPLACENCY 
There seems to have been a change in 


high-level thinking at the Pentagon regard- 
ing Russia’s airpower potentialities and 
America’s need for matching or exceeding 
them. Only a year ago this month Defense 
Secretary Wilson was commenting optimisti- 
cally on the state of our air strength, as 
compared with that of the Soviet Union. De- 
fending proposed Air Force budget cuts, he 
told a Senate committee that we had more 
long-range bombers than the Russians and 
that they were concentrating on fighter 
planes and defensive craft. He thought our 
citizens could take some comfort in that, 
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Few citizens could find anything comfor. 
ing, however, in recent stories and picture, 
about the unveiling over Moscow on May D: 
of a formidable new Russian Jet-powered 
heavy bomber. Nor did the dispatches Sup. 
port the theory that Russia has been con. 
centrating on fighters and defensive aircraf; 
More reassuring is the Pentagon disclosyr. 
this week, that we have become great; 
concerned over Soviet progress in warplan 
design and production and that we are exe 
pediting work on a test model of a super. 
sonic jet bomber. But while the latest Rys. 
sian bomber, possibly of supersonic speeq 
already is flying, our new model is not ex. 
pected to leave the ground until sometimes 
within ‘the next year. 

Certainly the recent Moscow exhibition of 
aerial might was not of the sort to warrant 
any complacency here on the part of ou 
military experts. Last October, Mr. Wilson 
at a press conference, expressed the opinion 
that Russia was 3 or 4 years behind us in 
the development of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and in the means for delivering them, 
The urgency with which the Air Force now 
is pushing its faster-than-sound jet-bomber 
program indicates that our experts are not 
counting on any such time margin in oy 
favor. The fact may be that the Russian 
air force has forged ahead of us in pro. 
ducing a jet bomber capable of delivering 
the “hell bomb” from one continent to an. 
other. At any rate, it would be exceedingly 
risky—in view of what we know about Rus. 
sia today—to take any comfort in an assump. 
tion that the Kremlin high command is 
building up Russian air strength primarily 
for defensive purposes and that we can afford 
to let cur own air program fall behind in 
either the strategic or tactical field. 


sure, 


Administration Should Take New Look at 
Army Requirements in Light of Comnit- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when we 
returned to our desks Monday morning 
after a day of rest, we were greeted with 
disturbing news. 

We learned that the Republican leader 
in the Senate had said, on a television 
program, that it may be necessary for the 
United States to intervene in Indochina 
with sea and air power. He was further 
quoted in press dispatches as saying it 
would not be “in our national interest to 
permit the balance of Asia to pass into 
Communist hands.” 

From these same dispatches we learned 
of a statement issued by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in which he said that the United 
States must undertake joint action with 
its allies for the defense of southeast 
Asia, and that it must be prepare ‘o give 
specific commitments, involving mili- 
tarily feasible plans to prevent further 
aggression. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these state- 
ments carry the gravest implications. 
They become increasingly grave when we 
realize that the men who made the state- 
ments fall into that category chal- 
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acterized by the press as “administration 
men.” 
have every evidence that the ad- 
ministration is considering the serious- 
ness of the situation in Indochina, and 
undoubtedly it is assessing the possibility 
of armed intervention, now or at some 
future date. 

I further submit, Mr. Speaker, that we 
are less well equipped for such interven- 
tion, now, or in the future, as a result of 
the false economy program which was 
instituted soon after January 20, 1953. 
as a result of this ill-advised economy 
program, the Air Force budget for the 
present year—which has less than 2 
months to go—was cut back by $5 billion. 
we were told that the cut would result 
in no reduction in aircraft procurement. 
we were led to believe by the hucksters 
that the entire cut would be absorbed by 
administrative efficiencies, such as re- 
ducing the use of buck slips, paper clips, 
and the like. 

Later we had testimony from the mili- 
tary that clearly proved the disastrous 
cut last year was in fact interfering with 
adequate air strength. 

Then came the budget for fiscal 1955, 
which, we were advised was designed to 
emphasize air strength. I do not intend 
torestate what I have stated many times 
on this floor, but I would just like to point 
to the contrast between two sets of 
figures. 

The 1954 budget was prepared by the 
Truman administration on the basis of 
an Air Force buildup to 143 groups by 
1955; the 1955 budget is based upon an 
Air Force buildup to 137 groups by 1957. 
In other words it was not only a cutback 
in air strength, it was a stretch-out in 
what strength we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I have noted that the 
administration has lately been very wise. 
Ihave noted no references to such slo- 
gans as “More Bang for a Buck,” “New 
Look,” “Instant Massive Retaliation,” 
and so forth. Perhaps it is true, as sug- 
gested in an editorial cartoon last week, 
that the administration has filed these 
slogans in the wastebasket and is now 
ready to talk sense. 

I sincerely hope so. In view of the 
grave situation in Asia, and in view of 
the evidence, of which the statements of 
Senators KNOWLAND and WILEY are addi- 
tional, weighty testimony, that armed 
intervention is still considered a possible 
Solution, it is high time to talk sense. 

I suggest that the most sense that can 
be made is for the administration to 
send up a supplemental request to re- 
store the military budget to a point which 
will give us the strength in the Army 


required to act quickly if the occasion 
arises, 





I Speak for Christian Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Nes BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks, I wish to submit 
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the enclosed letter I Speak for Chris- 
tian Citizenship, by Rita Jean Trent, of 
Vincennes, Ind. This letter and her 
record of citizenship activities won for 
Miss Trent second place in the 1954 
Christian citizenship award contest 
sponsored by the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor: 


I Speak For CHrRIsTIAN CrTIzENSHIP—A LETTER 
TO My CONGRESSMAN 


My Dear Sm: “Car Hit at Intersection— 
High-School Bandsman Killed,” “Crime Rate 
on Increase,” “Commission Probes for Reds 
in Government,” “House Burned as Negro 
Family Moves Into White District.” These 
are typical headlines carried almost daily 
in our newspapers and magazines. They 
are echoed to our attention by radio broad- 
casts and brought before our eyes by tele- 
vision and newsreel. 

Why did this accident happen in which 
our bandsman was killed? (My friend and 
last year’s county Christian Endeavor’s 
treasurer and toastmaster.) Why has our 
crime rate increased? Why do we have Com- 
munists within our Government? Why does 
race hatred exist? 

Why? Why? Why? Heartbroken parents 
cry it, law enforcement officers seek it, un- 
derprivileged races ask it. There is a rea- 
son; lack of Christian attitudes. There is 
a hope; Christian citizenship. 

What is Christian citizenship? I define 
it as citizenship attained by harmonizing 
the teachings of Christ with the full po- 
litical rights guaranteed to me by my coun- 
try. 

I'll never forget that first headline. Nor 
can I ever forget the manner in which death 
occurred—hit by another young man (near 
my friend’s age) who was speeding, had 
been drinking, and was on the wrong side 
of the street attempting to drive. Disobe- 
dience of the law resulted in death to a very 
fine young man and the memory of being 
a killer indelibly printed upon the consci- 
ence of the other. Two young lives ruined 
because one was lacking in Christian teach- 
ing. The Bible teaches, “Let us walk hon- 
estly, as in the day, not in rioting and drunk- 
enness.” 

Five major causes of crime are careless- 
ness, idleness, ignorance, criminal environ- 
ment, and heredity. When will the crime 
in our country cease? Not until all people 
realizegthat the old saying, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” is true, 
The teachings of Christ are the prevention— 
and the cure. 

A friend of the family was visiting Billy’s 
home. She asked him what he wanted to 
be when he grew up. Billy told her he 
wanted to be a politician, Billy's folks were 
horrified at his answer! “Now, Billy,” said 
his Dad, “You don’t want to be a politician, 
They're just a bunch of crooks.” What an 
attitude. How much better it would have 
been to encourage Billy to be a politician 
and see to it that he is brought up in the 
Christian way of life. If he is taught Chris- 
tian principles he will not be tempted to be 
dishonest when temptations come his way, 
for if a person really believes in Christ and 
is educated to know His way, he would not 
be willing to throw it away for such things 
as communism. It appears to me that a 
person accepting communism is one who is 
searching for something he doesn’t have, 
Perhaps security. Then he listens and falls 
for Red propaganda. A Christian has found 
in Christ the things he has been searching 
for—security, peace, and happiness. 

The subject of racial discrimination is 
much discussed. For instance, the Negro is 
a@ citizen of our country but he is still not 
socially accepted by most people. We are all 
equal in God's sight—the division is between 
believers and unbelievers. Not between 
black and white, not between red and yellow. 

Long ago the Negroes were brought to this 
land as captives to work as cheap labor for 
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men desiring wealth. Through Christian 
principles they have been freed as slaves. 
Nevertheless, they still lack the social free- 
dom that the white race enjoys. 

Two weeks ago a very inielligent Negro 
man and woman from Liberia, Africa, were 
in Vincennes. They are in the United States 
studying our American educational system. 
The teacher, who was to be their guide, called 
the restaurants to make arrangements for 
meals for this couple. Each restaurant 
called replied that their presence would be 
most unwelcome. What kind of opinion of 
our freedom will they take home to their 
people? How would I feel if I were in their 
place—shunned because I was born a dif- 
ferent color? If the world knows that we 
treat part of our citizens this way then how 
can we possibly have world peace? 

In a democracy public opinion tends to 
rule. However, public opinion can rise no 
higher than the beliefs and ideals of its citi- 
zens. Because of this fact, no nation can 
be more intelligent, more just, or more 
righteous than are its great masses of citi- 
zens. What better guide for our ideals could 
we find than those inspired words of Chris- 
tian citizenship written in the 13th Chapter 
of Romans, verses 7 to 10, inclusive; “Render 
therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor, 
Owe no man anything, but to love one ane 
other: For he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. For this, thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not bear witness, thou 
shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this saying, namely, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor: Therefore, love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” How much better our 
country would be if we would all apply these 
teachings to our lives. 

Mr. Congressman, Christianity has always 
been, is, and will forever be, a powerful moral 
force working for the betterment of home, 
national, and international relationships. 
This is why I speak for Christian citizenship, - 

Sincerely, ; 
Rrra JEAN, TRENT. 





The Late Honorable Clyde R. Hoey 
SPEECH 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


(Mr. RAYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday when remarks were made about 
the late Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hoey], I was not present. I do 
desire, however, to say a word about the 
services and character of Senator Hoey. 

I have known Senator Hoey a long 
time. I knew him when he was making 
a great Governor of the great State of 
North Carolina, and North Carolina has 
had many great governors. 

He came to the Senate where he im- 
pressed everyone with his sincerity and 
his high character and great ability. I 
wish to express to the family of Senator 
Hoey my deepest sympathy and to say 
that I do not think there ever served in 
the Congress, in either branch, a man 
of higher character or a finer American 
gentleman than Senator Hoey. 
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Federal Fisheries Research and Market- 
ing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Stand- 
ard-Times, New Bedford, Mass., Mon- 
day, May 17, 1954: 

A Bic Step Forwarp 


The Senate has passed legislation author- 
izing a $9 million Federal fisheries research 
and marketing program over the next 3 years 
on a trial-run basis. It would be financed 
by a percentage of annual customs receipts 
from foreign-fish imports. At the end of the 
3-year period, the program’s money from 
imports would be stopped; from then on, it 
would be financed out of direct annual ap- 
propriations, if it proves to be worthwhile. 

This latter provision, calling for an evalua- 
tion of the project and a change in its 
financing if it becomes permanent, was in- 
cluded in the measure as a compromise to 
opposition from farm-State Senators. 
Farming interests opposed the measure, par- 
ticularly in the original form which called 
for permanent financing from customs re- 
ceipts, because all of this money under the 
present arrangement is available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Fisheries inter- 
ests felt money derived from imported fish 
tariffs might logically be diverted to aid fish- 
eries, rather than being spent exclusively to 
help other American food products. 


Thus the proposed legislation which now 
awaits action of the House, was not a clear- 
cut victory for either senatorial bloc, but 
for the fishing industry it already assumes 
history-making proportions. The American 
fisheries, split by sectionalism, and often as 
not, hamstrung by selfishness and short- 
sightedness, have been going to Washington 
for years without any real result. Most of 
their efforts have collapsed after committee 
hearings, and never attained consideration 
on the congressional floor. 

That this particuular bill has had better 
fortune is due to its sponsorship, timeliness, 
and concept. The very able guidance of 
Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY, and the 
support of a corps of New England legis- 
lators have enabled it to survive and pro- 
gress. Much of this support is spontaneous 
because of the pressing economic problems 
which cloud the industry's future. And in 
concept the measure no conflict be- 
tween industry protection and the State De- 
partment’s good-neighbor policy, an impasse 
which has thwarted most of the fisheries’ 
previous legislative efforts. 

The proposal also would appear to offer a 
compromise within the industry itself, be- 
tween those who advocate and those who 
oppose subsidy. The aim here is to make 
possible the production of more fish and 
more fish products, coupled with an effort to 
make fish available to more of our popula- 
tion. No Federal funds would be available 
for price support or similar cushioning; the 
principle of self-help still would prevail. 

The research and marketing study needs 
to be done; objective findings, which it is 
hoped such work will produce, might well 
imstill new health into one of our most 
important resources and industries. 

The fishing industry, for many reasons, 
financial and otherwise, has not undertaken 
to perform a program with private funds. 
Because of this bill there now is hope it will 
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be accomplished, nevertheless, and all of 
those of New England’s economy 
which are affected by the fisheries await 
with great interest the action of the House 
in this matter. 


Pay Legislation for Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have spoken before on the responsibility 
of the Congress to enact adequate pay- 
raise legislation for our postal employees, 
and today I am again urging the Mem- 
bers of the House to give this matter 
serious consideration so that something 
can be done about this problem before 
we adjourn. 

Almost 2 weeks ago the postal employ- 
ees in the New York City area held a 
tremendous rally which was attended by 
over 3,500 workers—the largest meeting 
of postal employees in the history of New 
York City. This group had met to ex- 
press the unity of the postal organiza- 
tions and affiliations in their drive for 
an adequate pay increase, and to express 
their opposition to the recommendations 
of the Fry report, which have been incor- 
porated in a bill just recently introduced 
in the House. 

The postal employees have been en- 
deavoring for a number of years to catch 
up with the rapidly rising cost of living. 
They have received increases in the 
past—the last one several years ago—but 
those increases have never enabled them 
to break even, for by the time an in- 
crease was granted the cost of living had 
spiraled upward out of reach again. 

It has been pointed out previously that 
a vast majority of postal workers must 
take on other employment, or havé their 
wives work, in order to provide them- 
selves and their families with the neces- 
sities of life. Many of them are in debt 
and have been forced to borrow on insur- 
ance policies or from banks and loan 
agencies in order to meet the daily cost 
of living. 

This should not be. All Federal work- 
ers are entitled to a decent wage, and the 
comparisons of postal employees’ wages 
with wages in private industry, as set 
forth in the Fry report, are, I am afraid, 
inaccurate. The reclassification bill as 
recommended by the Postmaster General 
would permit increases averaging from 
$10 to $100 per year for only a portion of 
our postal workers, and, in addition, 
would endanger the gains made by these 
employees during the last few decades. 

Statistics have been presented to the 
Congress on many occasions which jus- 
tify the request for the $800 per year 
increase. It is obvious that a realistic 
approach to the problem is necessary, 
and for that reason I am hopeful that 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will report out the Withrow bill, 
H. R. 2344, which will provide this across- 
the-board increase. 


May 19 


Upper Colorado River Basin Developmen 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. mr 
Speaker, there came to my attention 
a few days ago a booklet titled “Dino. 
saurs, Parks, and Dams.” Authorship 
of this booklet is credited to Mr. Dayiq 
R. Brower, one of the more vigorous 
opponents of the upper Colorado River 
Basin development plan. Mr. Brower js 
in his second year as executive director 
of the Sierra Club, whose headquarters 
are at San Francisco, Calif. The Sierra 
Club, in its turn, has been most active in 
opposition to the upper Colorado plan, 

I mention this background simply as g 
preliminary to the comment I feel I must 
make with regard to certain statemenis 
contained in Mr. Brower’s booklet, re- 
printed from the spring 1954 edition of 
the Pacific Spectator. 

Mr. Brower’s booklet constitutes a con. 
tinuation of his attacks upon the upper 
Colorado development plan. He has 
spearheaded the opposition on behalf of 
his Sierra Club and its membership. 

Among other things, Mr. Brower writes 
in the booklet: 

The intelligent layman * * * might fur. 
ther wonder how fervently the Federal Gov- 
ernment should support, at financial risk to 
all the Nation, a 1922 river-allocating com- 
pact which in 1954 emerges as a costly device 
to lift Colorado River economy by its boot- 
straps. Or to take what 4 Peters are using in 
the lower basin (population 12 million), and 
can continue to use at their own expense, 
in order to give it to 1 Paul in the upper 
basin (population 3 million)—a Paul who 
Lasn’t used it yet, but thinks he can if Uncle 
Sam will stake him to it and throw in Dino- 
saur free. 


I am positively amazed at this state- 
ment, coming from a man who professes 
to be interested in abiding by earlier 
pacts. On the one hand, Mr. Brower de- 
cries the alleged invasion of a national 
monument—an allegation, by the way, 
which has been shown clearly to be com- 
pletely false—and on the other hand he 
implies that he would abrogate a com- 
pact agreed upon in good faith by States 
using Colorado River water. 

He refers to what he terms 2 device 
to lift Colorado River economy by its 
bootstraps, and apparently places use of 
Colorado River water upon a strictly 
population basis rather upon one con- 
sidering also the irrigable acreage and 
potential benefit from irrigation works. 
He arrives at this conclusion, of course, 
without noting that Federal reclama- 
tion benefits already accrued accounts in 
great measure for the superior popula- 
tion of the lower basin, of which Mr. 
Brower boasts. His conclusion col- 
veniently excludes any mention of the 
vast reclamation work already achieved, 
now underway, or proposed for future 
construction. in the very area chall- 
pioned by Mr. Brower. 
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1954 


just to keep the record clear—and 
make it a bit more complete, Mr. Speak~- 
er—let me insert here some observations 
on that latter point. Permit me to list 

‘ects in the lower basin of the Colo- 
projec 
rado River which have been completed, 
which have been authorized and are un- 
der construction, and which are pro- 
posed. Accompanying the list are the 
pest available cost estimates, rounded to 
the nearest million. 

Already completed in the lower basin 
below Lees Ferry, are the following: 

All-American Canal, $66 million; 
Hoover Dam and power plant, $172 mil- 
lion; Salt River project, $26 million; 
Yuma project, $6 million; Parker Dam, 
$25 million; San Diego, $15 million. To- 
tal cost in this group; $310 million. 

Authorized and under construction: 

Davis Dam, $120 million; Gila project, 
$51 million; San Diego, second phase, 
$14 million; Yuma auxiliary, $3 million; 
Colorado River front work and levee sys- 
tem, $10 million. ‘Total cost in this 
group, $198 million. 

Proposed : 

Central Arizona project, $738 million; 
Dixie project, $27 million; Marble Can- 
yon, $125 million; Bill Williams project, 
$5 million; Las Vegas pumping project, 
$20 million; Moapa Valley, $5 million; 
Palo Verde diversion, $4 million; Pilot 
Knob, $6; Winslow project, $30 million. 
Total cost in this group, $960 million. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the total estimated cost of this entire list, 
inall three groupings. The total is near- 
ly $114 billion—$1,468,000,000, according 
to the best available estimates. 

All this, I emphasize, is actual or pro- 
posed reclamation in the lower basin. It 
is sheer nonsense to pretend that it has 
not benefited that area, helped its popu- 
lation growth and bolstered its economy, 
if not actually made it. ,These projects 
would not have been possible had not the 
Colorado River compact been in exist- 
ence. This is the same compact, Mr. 
Speaker, which Mr. Brower now would 
abrogate. He is saying, in effect, that al- 
though the lower basin is benefiting to 
the extent of a billion and a half dollars 
through Federal reclamation and under 
the Colorado River compact, the upper 
basin can dry up and blow away for all 
of his concern. He charges that the 
upper basin wants to take something 
away from the already benefited lower 
basin. This is grossly untrue. Any de- 
velopment—any effort to benefit the up- 
per basin through reclamation—would 
take into account the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact. Not 1 acre-foot 
of water would be withheld from the 
lower basin outside the compact alloca- 
tion, duly agreed upon by the whole of 
the basin area. The compact terms 
Would be respected to the letter and the 
spirit. The upper basin, Mr. Speaker, 
hever has sought anything beyond the 
rightful distribution of Colorado River 
water. Our entire effort has been di- 
tected toward an attempt to control the 
unruly river, and put its water to maxi- 
mum beneficial use for the entire basin. 

Now Mr. Brower, in so many words, 
calls upon the Federal Government to 
withdraw its support of an honorable 
a of long standing, agreed upon 

y the Colorado Basin States. I refuse to 
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believe, Mr. Speaker, that this 

the official position of the people of the 
lower basin. I prefer to believe that it is 
the position assumed by one man, based 
upon fallacious reasoning. 

Focal point of the entire controversy, 
of course, has been Echo Park. The 
major unit of the overall development 
plan located at this point coincides with 
the Dinosaur National Monument, and 
emotional outbursts against so-called in- 
vasion of national parks and monuments 
have been aimed at this particular por- 
tion of the plan. I might note in passing 
that much of the criticism of the devel- 
opment plan has been based more upon 
emotion than upon thorough considera- 
tion of solid engineering facts. 

Continuing his argument about “in- 
vasion” of national parks, Mr. Brower 
claims to recognize a “potential jeopardy 
to our way of life.” This comes about, 
he says, through a progressive trimming 
of budget of natural resources. On the 
very face of it, this is so much stuff and 
such. Our Federal Government owns 
roughly one-fourth of the land surface 
of the United States, a good portion of 
it of scenic beauty and of some scientific 
interest. Echo Park actually constit- 
tutes only a small part of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and the development 
of this small part would not detract 
from—possibly even would enhance—the 
area’s recreational value, if that is what 
Mr. Brower is worrying about. 

I certainly do not intend, Mr. Speaker, 
to minimize the value of our national 
parks and other publicly owned areas, 
nor do I fail to recognize their multiple 
use. Ido not advocate either “invading” 
them or eliminating them. I do not 
know of any responsible person who ad- 
vocates such action. 

I do not mean to say that we can dis- 
pense with any particular national park 
or national forest, just because there 
are plenty more where that one came 
from. 

I do mean to say, though, that we 
cannot be narrow sighted about the 
values attached to these publicly owned 
areas. Most of them offer good oppor- 


“tunities for multiple beneficial use. 


Many—indeed, most—of our national 
forests, for example, are of great scenic 
beauty. Some of them have scientific 
interest; all of them are valuable for 
recreation—fish and game, camping, 
boating, and so on. Many of them are 
used is an economic way, too. Permits 
are issued for cattle and sheep grazing, 
timber is sold from them. Soil conser- 
vation practices, watershed protection 
work and reforestation are beneficial ac- 
tivities carried on in our national forests 
and in many of our national parks. 

Thus, I point out again that I do rec- 
ognize the value of our public areas from 
the several viewpoints, and I am not 
intending to say that I believe we should 
“invade” or do away with national parks. 
Let-me make that perfectly clear. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I have felt 
it necessary to prepare this statement. 
I regret that obstructionism endangers 
reclamation development of the West. 

Since this current controversy began 
taking definite shape a few months ago, 
tempers have flared and nerves have 
been rubbed raw. Iam afraid that rec- 
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lamation in Western States has suffered 
gravely, and that this damage, in turn, 
may be reflected in our Nation’s econ- 
omy. As a grievous wound affects one’s 
general health, so does damage to bene- 
ficial reclamation efforts relate to the 
national well being. 

It is my sincere hope that the damage 
which I am fearful has resulted from 
this prolonged wrangling, will not be per- 
manent and that we can push forward 
with vital reclamation development in 
the United States. It is to the best in- 
terest not only of my own State of Wyo- 
ming but of the entire country, that we 
exert our best efforts in this direction. 





Immigration and Naturalization Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate on the in- 
equities and discriminations in our pres- 
ent immigration and naturalization laws. 

Since the passage of the McCarran- 
Walter Act it has been demonstrated on 
many occasions that some of the provi- 
sions of the law are unduly harsh and 
restrictive. 

Legislation has been introduced in both 
Houses which would correct the major 
defects of the present law, and which 
would provide a more liberal immigra- 
tion policy, one which would be more in 
keeping with our democratic traditions 
and our sympathetic desire to lend a 
helping hand to those who seek a new 
life in this great country of ours. 

I certainly hope that the appropriate 
committees in Congress will give serious 
consideration to this corrective legisla- 
tion, and will report out a bill which will 
be flexible enough to permit us to meet 
our immigration responsibilities under 
changing world conditions, and yet will 
provide the necessary safeguards to our 
security and welfare. 

In line with my desire to bring about 
the enactment of an equitable immigra- 
tion policy, I am also concerned with 
the apparent failures in the administra- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act, which 
was passed last year, and which was to 
provide for the admission of 209,000 ref- 
ugees into the United States, and for the 
adjustment of status for some 5,000 aliens 
now in this country, over a 3-year period 
to end December 31, 1956. 

Since the passage of that act in Au- 
gust of last year, less than a dozen such 
visas have been issued, although we know 
how eagerly these thousands await the 
opportunity of coming to the land of the 
free. 

I am sure we all realize the tremen- 
dous task of setting up such an agency 
which could administer this program. 
However, in the 8 months since the pas- 
sage of the act, I believe that more defi- 
nite progress could have been made. It 
had been anticipated that approximate- 
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ly 60,000 such visas could be issued the 
first year. I now understand that that 
estimate, which had been revised down- 
ward a while ago to 15,000, has now 
undergone a further revision, and that 
the figure is now set at 10,000. I must 
admit that with the lack of any defini- 
tive action in the past, I am doubtful 
that this goal will be reached during the 
current fiscal year. 

The passage of the Watkins bill was a 
humanitarian gesture on the part of the 
United States, and indicated to the world 
that we were willing and anxious to as- 
sume our responsibilities in relocating 
those who have had to fiee from behind 
the Iron Curtain and who are seeking po- 
litical and religious freedom. That this 
program has not been put into full op- 
eration is a tragedy. 

I know that the voluntary agencies 
such as the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, American Friends Service 
Society, Church World Service, Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society, and other simi- 
lar organizations which assisted in the 
administration of the displaced persons 
program, stand ready to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in the operation of this 
program, 

President Eisenhower himself had in- 
dicated his interest in the emergency 
refugee legislation, and had expressed 
the hope that these refugees would be 
admitted without delay. The Congress 
echoed the President’s sentiments when 
it passed this legislation, and the respon- 
sibility for administering it effectively 
and efficiently now lies with the Depart- 
ment of State. 

That responsibility must be dis- 
charged, and I urge the appropriate 
agency to take the necessary steps to put 
the program into full operation without 
further delay. 


Separate Schools Are Not Equal Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS , 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954: 

SEPARATE SCHOOLS ARE Not Equal ScHOOLs— 
THE SUPREME CouURT, IN A DECISION MARKED 
BY REASON AND RESTRAINT, Has ENUNCI- 
ATED A DOCTRINE OF MORALITY 


For some time every sign pointed to the 
decision which the Supreme Court finally 
came to in the question of school segrega- 
tion. The doctrine of separate but equal fa- 
cilities in public schools, on which 17 States 
(including Kentucky) had based their two~ 
race system of education, is set aside. 

In a way, the decision was an anticlimax. 
The Justices had but to look around at the 
facts of today’s life in the United States and 
the world. They had but to look back at 
their own recent decisions. The milestones 
toward equal treatment of all citizens and 
their children are plainly marked, 
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One after another the steps had been 
charted, the Supreme Court had spoken. 
The restrictive covenant in real-estate con- 
tracts, forbidding sale of property to mem- 
bers of minority groups, had gone. The 
white primary of the Southern States, a 
historical tool of disfranchisement, was 
knocked out 10 years ago. In transporta- 
tion, the decision in the Henderson case and 
others had held that separate but equal ac- 
commodations were impractical, artificial, 
and made no sense. 

Kentucky and several other States years 
ago began admitting Negroes to graduate 
and professional schools, heeding the Su- 
preme Court’s rule in the McLaurin, Sweatt, 
and Sipuel cases that separation cannot 
hold, if equality is lacking. And the latter 
usually is lacking—not only in standards 
but also in outlook and in acceptance of in- 
dividuals as Americans among whom funda- 
mentally there can be no difference in 
rights. 

In the Armed Forces, white and Negro 
soldiers had come to fight side by side, taking 
strength from common associations and add- 
ing strength to the Nation’s total might. 
The integration of fighting men as men, not 
as white or dark men, was started by Presi- 
dent Truman’s order 4 years ago and pressed 
on by President Eisenhower's order. Bar- 
riers between races in schools of the military 
posts were knocked down only recently. A 
public policy was accepted. In light of this, 
the principle of separation in school sys- 
tems took on an unreality. 

What the Supreme Court has ruled in the 
public-school cases is that the separate but 
equal rule is without meaning. In effect it 
ruled that things separate cannot be equal. 
The very fact of separation means a condi- 
tion, an attitude, a state of mind that con- 
notes a sense of superiority as against in- 
feriority. 

As a matter of ironic fact, there had never 
been a solid legal or constitutional basis for 
the two-race school system. States of the 
South (including Kentucky) had clung to it 
as justification for their method though the 
sanction which they claimed did not really 
exist. 

The separate but equal doctrine was ut- 
tered by the Supreme Court in 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson. But this case had 
nothing to do with schools. Plessy, a light- 
colored man of one-eighth Negro blood, said 
his rights were violated by a Louisiana law, 
requiring separation of the races on trains. 
The Supreme Court held that the law did not 
hurt anybody, because with equal facilities 
there were equal comfort, safety, convenience. 

The mischief was worked when the deci- 
sion dragged in the matter of school separa- 
tion by the back door, as it were. The major- 
ity decision pointed to the custom of certain 
States in operating separate schools for the 
two races. It said this was a valid exer- 
cise of the legislative power, apparently be- 
cause the custom existed and had been up- 
held by local courts. 

Here was an obiter dictum, an incidental 
comment on the real point. Somehow there 
was sustained an impression that school sep- 
aration was upheld by the Plessy decision, 
when it was not. The Southern States had 
fancied, perhaps honestly but mistakenly, 
that their separate schools were backed by 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Court. 
By yesterday’s decision in the school cases, 
it is proved the dual system was not so 
supported. 

However, even to the Plessy separate but 
equal decision there was a vigorous dissent 
by a single man. He was Justice Harlan, a 
Kentuckian, a former owner of slaves. He 
went deeper than his colleagues in their more 
or less safe, expedient—and in view of the 
times, practical—decision. He looked at the 
moral and intellectual effects of segregation. 
He said: 
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“Our Constitution 1s colorblind, and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens * * * The destinies of the two TACes 
are indissolubly linked together, and the ip. 
terests of both require that the common 
government of all shall not permit the seeqs 
of race hate to be planted under the sanction 
of the law. 

“What can more certainly arouse hate 
what more certainly create and perpetuate s 
feeling of distrust between these races, than 
State enactments which in fact proceed on 
the ground that colored citizens are s0 jp. 
ferior and degraded that they cannot be 
allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by 
white citizens?” 

It was the Harlan view that came to pre. 
vail, little by little over the years. The in- 
tangible elements of mind and spirit of 
which the old Kentuckian spoke came out 
again in the case of G. W. McLaurin, an 
elderly Negro teacher who was admitted to 
the University of Oklahoma. Because he was 
of dark skin, custom claimed its obeisance, 
Though in the class of white students, Mc. 
Laurin was seated in an alcove, had to sit in 
an isolated corner of the library, eat outside 
the student cafeteria. When the Supreme 
Court looked at this, it held that the treat. 
ment “impaired his ability to study, to en- 
gage in discussion and exchange views with 
other students; and in general to learn his 
profession.” 

These were the words of another Ken- 
tuckian—the late Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son. Equality is not confined to the physical 
arrangement, not even to mere association, 
It must be complete. And this, again, came 
out yesterday. 

“We must consider public education in the 
light of its full development,” said Chief 
Justice Warren in reading the Court’s unani- 
mous decision, “and its present place in 
American life. * * * Does segregation in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other 
‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal edu- 
cational opportunities? We believe that it 
does.” 

Thus a dogma to which the old South 
clung, sometimes in confidence, sometimes 
in desperation, receives a mortal blow. Seg- 
regation is unconstitutional. It is so because 
in it there can be no essential equality. 

The South's efforts to hold on to the old 
idea have been at times almost tragically 
beset by sacrifice With more Negroes and 
yet with fewer public resources, the 13 States 
of the South have struggled to maintain two 
school systems in a fashion of equal facilities. 
Now the Supreme Court says that no laying 
out of treasure, no burden of taxes, no reduc- 
tion of white standards to try and build up 
the standards of segregated Negro schools, 
will ever suffice. It is not a matter of money 
or buildings or teacher training. It is @ 
matter of mind. 

However, the end of the world has not come 
for the South or the Nation. The Supreme 
Court’s rule is not itself a revolution. It is 
rather acceptance of a process that has been 
going on a long time and that is like an 
ocean’s steady pressures—not easy to see a8 
they move in, but finally impossible to re- 
strain by any man-made devices. Even 
mountains crumble and the earth recedes. 

The pressures upon segregation in schools 
have been of the political, the economic, the 
ethical, the religious. They have brought in 
international considerations, with today’s 
need of new definitions and assurances of 
democracy for an uncertain and skeptical 
world to hear and be convinced by what we 
stand for. 

The very complications of all these matters 
are seen by the Justices. Rarely has the 
Supreme Court been so careful to bridge the 
gap of tradition. Rarely has such a modera- 
tion been shown as in the delay of final judg- 
ment and orders. 
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Once more all sides are solicitously sought 
for opinions and discreet guidance. 
Every effort is made to compose the passions 
of certain States—as in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Virginia—where the prospect 
of abolishing public education is waved in- 
citingly. It is @ mad and impossible idea. 
Threat of violence is an unworthy idea. 
people everywhere could well match the 
court's moderation and caution. 





Statement by Andrew A. Kucher Before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER - 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Andrew A. Kucher, director of the 
scientific laboratory of the Ford Motor 
Co., submitted at an open hearing before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on May 10, 1954. His statement will, I 
believe, be of value to all Members of the 
Senate, as well as to the members of the 
joint committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ANDREW A. KucHER ON 8S. 3323 
AND H. R. 8862 


My name is Andrew A. Kucher and I am 
director of the scientific laboratory of the 
Ford Motor Co., one of the companies asso- 
ciated in the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison 
and Associates atomic power development 
project. 

The scientific labortory of the Ford Motor 
Co. was established to explore basic phe- 
nomena related broadly to problems of trans- 
portation with emphasis on propulsion. All 
forms of conversion of energy into mechan- 
ical motion are of major interest to the 
scientific laboratory. Therefore, any new 
and significant source of energy—such as 
nuclear energy—is of primary importance to 
us. It is our business to be on the alert 
for new techniques of propulsion for cars, 
trucks, tractors, locomotives, etc. Although 
at the moment the direct use of nuclear en- 
ergy for this purpose appears to be fraught 
with great technical difficulties, nevertheless, 
such an important source of energy must not 
be dismissed nor the technology ignored. 
The vast future implications of atomic en- 
ergy are in an area of pertinent technical 
interest and, therefore, we seek to be as 
broadly informed as possible. 

Expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in the atomic energy field have indeed 
been enormous and rightfully so: The 
United States has a family of effective 
weapons. In order, however, that the public 
take advantage of these expenditures for 
peacetime uses, it is important that the re- 
sults of research and development from the 
many AEC sponsored projects be dissemin- 
ated as quickly and broadly as possible so 
that our industrial organizations may adapt 
Pertinent information for peacetime public 
uses. This is the effective way to increase 
our national equity and maintain world in- 
dustrial leadership. 

We are intensely interested in nuclear 
technology as it might broadly affect the 
Ford Motor Co,, and as @ scientific tool in our 
research, We wish to have greater knowl- 
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edge on the effects of intense radiation on 
industrial processes and on the structure of 
materials. During the past several months, 
my staff and I have visited two active centers 
of reactor research—Argonne National Lab- 
oratory and Oak Ridge National Laboratory— 
and the centers at Arco, Idaho, and Hanford, 
Wash. 

The future national interest will be in- 
fluenced to a large degree by the extent to 
which organizations such as the scientific 
laboratory of the Ford Motor Co. are per- 
mitted to be involved in the intimate tech- 
nical subject nratter relating to peacetime 
applications of atomic energy. Collabora- 
tion with the Dow-Edison and associated 
companies nuclear power development ac- 
tivity has provided entree to technical sub- 
ject matter and for mutual exchange of 
techniques. This access has led to our con- 
tribution to the Dow-Edison effort in the 
area of metallurgy. As knowledge has 
evolved, it has become apparent that metal- 
lurgical problems are of fundamental im- 
portance to the overall program, and our ef- 
fort is directed toward contributing to the 
solution of some of those problems. In ad- 
dition the Ford Motor Co. has contributed a 
million dollars to the University of Michigan 
for a nuclear reactor—this to encourage un- 
restricted research in nuclear phenomena. 

The scientific laboratory of the Ford Motor 
Co. is but one of the great number of estab- 
lishments which possess highly technical 
talent and competence that should con- 
tribute enormously to the more rapid de- 
velopment of peacetime uses of atomic en- 
ergy. A more general liberalization of the 
factors which control the dissemination of 
technical information is, therefore, neces- 
sary and desirable. 





Rights and Lefts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Ray O. Edwards, imme- 
diate past president general of the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, lives in the district 
which I have the honor to represent 
here in Congress. It has recently come 
to my attention that Freedoms Founda- 
tion has made an award to him for his 
excellent address on American princi- 
ples, heritage, and traditions. Under 
leave previously granted to me, I include 
this speech as follows: 

RIcHTs AND LEFTs 

Citizens of the United States of America 
should, at all times, be most grateful. Dur- 
ing November and December we have spe- 
cial days for expressing our appreciation. 
On Thanksgiving Day, we had the oppor- 
tunity to be humbly grateful for our ma- 
terial blessings, our freedoms, our privileges, 
and to renew our faith in the dignity of the 
individual, in our Government, and in 
ourselves. 

On Christmas Day, we have the special 
privilege of thanking our Creator for our 
spiritual blessings and to give thanks for a 


Supreme Being who will guide us through 
troublesome times. 


On Bill of Rights Day we have the op- 
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vidual rights, have passed on to us our herit- 
age of rights and freedoms. 

Citizens of the United States too often 
accept their citizenship without thought as 
to how it was made possible and what it 
has cost. We vaguely picture former genera- 
tions as those who had freedom without 
care, rights without responsibilities. This is 
especially true in our thoughts of the first 
arrivals in this country, refugees from the 
tyrannies of their native land, whether it be 
the colonists at Jamestown or the better- 
known Pilgrims. We picture the tourists of 
Mayflower days as having wild turkey for 
every meal, a leg of venison at all times, and 
no worries more serious than an occasional 
shooting match with the Indians. 

But how wrong we are. Actually the Pil- 
grims unwittingly made an early experiment 
in communism. Their travel in the May- 
flower and the provisions necessary to start 
the colony were financed by a group of Eng- 
lish merchants. They were bound by a con- 
tract that everything produced by the settlers 
must be handed over to the governing body. 
Those settlers could not own land. They 
were not allowed to work for themselves. 
The houses they built and any improvements 
they made would pass to the merchants in 
a future settlement. There was no such 
thing as private property except for a few 
personal belongings. Actually, the settlers 
were “bond servants,” for a period of 7 years, 
and as such they could not personally profit 
from their ability or from their labors. 

Only about a third of this group were 
searchers for religious freedom. They had 
filed from England to Holland and then to 
the New World to establish their congrega- 
tional form of worship. The other two- 
thirds came from many walks of life. Some 
were small merchants or professional serv- 
ants. Many were ne’er-do-wells and ad- 
venturers. All were dissatisfied with their 
lot in England. Most were seekers for quick 
profits from gold mines which they expected 
to find, or for a life of idle pleasure in the 
wilderness. 

But after 2 years of this experiment, those 
who were workers and produced, began com- 
plaining that the profits of their labor went 
to feed other mens’ wives and children. Men 
who had matured and had experience felt 
that it was unfair that they should be 
treated the same as the younger inexperi- 
enced ones who were just starting in their 
active productive life. The only satisfied 
ones were the lazy and incompetent, for this 
system allowed them to be unproductive but 
still to profit. For self-preservation, the 
producing colonists determined to break 
their contract. They required that each 
family should be responsible for raising its 
own food, but, for those unable to produce, 
the Christian spirit of responsibility for the 
needy was retained. The going was still 
tough but the Pilgrims came through and 
established our basic law—the right of the 
individual under the free enterprise system. 
Of course, those London merchants, who had 
financed this colony, insisted upon and were 
repaid their investment with a good profit. 
By these acts, the Pilgrims had switched to 
capitalism and had established the Ameri- 
can faith in the dignity of labor and the 
rights of the individual. 

Some 150 years later, after 13 States had 
been formed by those seeking individual 
rights and freedoms, oppression again caused 
a united action. The first Continental Con- 
gress, held in Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774, brought forth the Articles of Confed- 
eration, giving to the Congress control over 
the Thirteen Original States but giving it no 
power to enforce its decisions and requests. 

The Revolutionary War, which followed, 
demonstrated many weaknesses in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, weaknesses that 
would have to be corrected in order to “form 
@ more perfect union.” It was recognized 
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that a Constitution, to be effective, must be 
an expression of the people, limiting and de- 
fining the powers of Government and reserv- 
ing to the people all rights not expressly 
granted to the Government. 

The Continental Co: called a Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787, which in 4 
months of concentrated, determined effort 
produced our Constitution. This document 
has been declared to be the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. But, even in its 
perfection, it would not have passed the 
legislature of a majority of the 13 States had 
they not been given assurance that amend-~- 
ments would be immediately made giving 
protection to the rights of the individual 
States, and to the rights of the individuals 
in the States. 

We must not forget that the creators of 
our Consitution were sincerely devoted to 
their own States, to their own locai govern- 
ments and to the rights of the individuals. 
They intended to make sure that the Gov- 
ernment of their creation could not possibly 
become another tyrant, the equal of the one 
from which they had just escaped. 

Their experience with governments had 
instilled within them a determination never 
again to permit a government to have con- 
trols which could take from them their 
hard-earned freedoms. They had seen that 
a strong central government would take 
away individual rights—rights which are 
basic in the lives of every citizen of the 
United States. This is the reason for and 
the purpose of the Bill of Rights, the ratifica- 
tion of which we celebrate December 15. 

It is interesting to note that our Constitu- 
tion makes reference many times to a “citi- 
zen of the United States” and seldom refers 
to a “citizen of a State.” So we are citizens 
of the United States rather than citizens 
of some individual State. 

So in our Bill of Rights and in the other 
later laws of our land there have been set 
down principles to protect the rights and 
freedoms of the individual, the citizen of 
the United States. 

Our Bill of Rights guarantees to us the 

_right to freedom of speech, of the press, of 
every means by which man may express his 
thoughts on any subject; the right to free- 
dom of assembly so that individuals may act 
in groups for the benefit of all; the right to 
worship as one desires, and religions them- 
selves are free and equal; the right to secu- 
rity of person and property and that laws 
must be of equal power over all without spe- 
cial privileges for any particular individual 
or group; the right to work when and for 
whom one desires and, by like reasoning, the 
right to employ such individuals as an em- 
ployer should desire; the right to petition 
the Government for redress of grievances, 
which right has been exercised by our na- 
tional society in our recent petition in the 
matter of subversive schoolbooks, teaching 
methods, and teachers. (The Congress has 
recognized this petition and is now investi- 
gating those books and whose educa- 
tional value is considered detrimental to our 
Republic.) 

The right to vote for the person of our 
choice. This is thé most effective weapon 
available to us for the protection of our 
rights and freedoms but it must be used 
constantly, wisely, and by all those eligible 
for this privilege. As has been said, “The 
penalty good men pay for indifference to 
public affairs is to be ruled by evil men.” 
Too often, we, the people, are mislead by 
those who are in the best position to control 
the freedom of speech to continue them- 
selves in power. , 

All of these rights guarantee to each citi- 
zen the right to an education equal to his 
needs, to live and labor where and how he 
wishes, to be a member of any organization 
in which he can get membership, to own 
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property and businesses, to manage them 
as he desires, to become wealthy or go bank- 
rupt depending upon his own wisdom, en- 
ergy and perservance. But all of these 
rights are limited in that they must not 
interfere with the rights and privileges of 
others, nor with the welfare of the people, as 
a whole, and that they are not in violation 
of our Constitution. This limitation has 
been given a most picturesque definition by 
one who said: “Your right to swing your 
arms ends where the other fellow’s nose be- 
gins.” 

But where we have rights we also have 
lefts. Webster defines left as the opposite 
to right, but common usage has also caused 
it to mean those who would limit or take 
away our rights as citizens of the United 
States. It is the lefts who are the greatest 
menace to our freedoms. 

We have seen the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights against self-incrimination used by 
the lefts to avoid legitimate questioning by 
courts of justice and by the Congress of the 
United States. Nevertheless, all right- 
thinking citizens would prefer to keep this 
safeguard even if it does mean a miscarriage 
of justice in some cases. 

We have seen friend turned against friend 
and populations aroused by use of the 
whispering campaign and the big lie but, we 
would still retain our freedom of speech al- 
though congressional immunity seems too 
liberal in some cases. 

Each individual must give obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. Each individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to 
disobey it. 

It is the violation of these restrictions, 
rather than over-emphasis of the rights of 
the individual, that has brought our Na- 
tional Government to the condition in which 
it is today. We, now realize that the office 
of government is not intended to confer hap- 
piness but to give man an opportunity to 
pursue it, that is, to work for his own ad- 
vancement, assuming his own risks and ac- 
cepting his own mistakes without recourse to 
Government guarantees and grants. 

This is not intended as a condenmation 
of assistance for those who need it, for to 
“live and let live” is a right for which our 
ancestors fought. But it is a warning against 
that small selfish minority in business, in 
industry, in labor, in Government itself, and 
in both major political parties, which has 
come to depend upon special interest prefer- 
ment, upon influence peddling, upon profit 
without risk, upon legislative control and 
upon tax fixing to take the rights away from 
the citizens of the United States. 

We have seen in other countries the abil- 
ity to conquer by infiltration, by restricting 
the rights of man, by controlling freedom of 
speech, by limiting freedoms of all kinds. 

But the most dangerous of our national 
“lefts” are the users of indoctrination of 
subversive thoughts to our future genera- 
tions by raising questions as to the strength 
and value of our form of government and, 
through inference, by giving praise to those 
“isms” which have limited and destroyed 
the rights of individuals in other countries. 

Most of us are still confident of ourselves, 
of our society and of our country. We do not 
claim perfection but we do have faith in our 
ability to move forward, to improve, to grow, 
to provide more free, independent individ- 
uals with nrore and more of everything they 
want and need in life. 

The citizens of the United States, however, 
must solve those serious problems which our 
recent national election did not settle. The 
majority seem to believe that it has started 
us On our way toward the proper solution 
but all the hazards to the rights of the citi- 
zen did not disappear on the morning of 
November 5. We cannot expect the impos- 
sible from a new administration. What we 


must develop is a continuing, questioning, 
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and supervisory relationship between the 
elector and the elected representative in Con. 
gress. After all, our State legislatures anq 
the Congress must be and should be the 
guard against loss of our rights by legisla. 
tion or by usurpation of power by other 
branches of our Government—they must he 
the first and the last sentinel of our Amer. 
ican freedoms. But, we, as voters, must put 
aside that “sheep-like” trust in the wisdom 
and integrity of our elected officials and be 
ever on the alert, to criticize, but, of greater 
importance at the same time, also to advise, 
to assist and to encourage those whom we 
have elected and our efforts must be without 
thought of selfish profit or power. It must 
be the combined efforts of great men and 
great women, not necessarily the “greats” in 
Washington, for the strength of our Goy- 
ernment does not lie there. Our nationa} 
strength lies throughout our entire Nation 
and the hearts and the minds of our people, 
the great men and women of the present 
generation. 

Our heritage was given to us by great 
men—men, born with the opportunity for 
greatness and with the ability, in varying 
degrees, to acquire it. Our destiny depends 
upon the efforts of great men and women of 
the present. 

We need men and women of the type so 
vividly described, in the early 1800's, by 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, when he wrote: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and 2 will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog, 

And damn his treacherous teachings with- 
out winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking!" 


Our way of life has been founded upon the 
dreams of men whose minds were bold and 
whose faith in mankind was unlimited. 
They visioned a new society in which the 
individual human beings, created in the 
image of God, would be free—the master of 
his own destiny. Out of their dreams—our 
heritage—came a mighty Nation of free peo- 
ple. By our own unselfish dreams, faith 
and labor, and with God's blessing, this 
priceless heritage will be 4 brilliant destiny. 





Members of Congress and Their Families 
Visit the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent visit of Members of Con- 
gress and their families to New York 
City, one of the highlights was a tour 
of U. N. headquarters as guests of Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 

During the tour the Members of Con- 
gress in the group assembled in the po- 
litical conference room of the United 
Nations to hear a statement from Am- 
bassador Lodge and to ask him questions 
for the purpose of receiving information. 
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Ambassador Lodge’s statement, to- 
gether with the questions and answers, 
were as follows: 

GRESSIONAL VistT TO THE UNITED NaTIONs, 
oF Mar 8, 1954 

ngressman JAMES E. VAN ZaNpT. We have 
fe accorded the very distinct pleasure and 
high honor to assemble in this political con- 
ference room of the United Nations this 
morning for the purpose of not only hearing 
a statement from the United States Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
who represents the United States in the 
United Nations, but also to ask any questions 
that the Members of Congress may wish to 
put for the purpose of receiving information. 

We are also honored by having Ambassador 
Lodge’s deputy here this morning, the Hon- 
orable James J. Wadsworth. 

After Ambassador Lodge has made his 
statement, he will submit to questions, and 
it has been requested that each Member of 
Congress when he puts his question to 
please raise his hand and state his name 
plainly and the State from which he comes, 
I now introduce to you Ambassador Lodge. 

Ambassador Longs. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, before you came here you went into 
the meditation room and the first thing that 
the President did when he came here last 
December 8 to make his proposal for an 
atomic stockpile was to go into that room 
and to say @ prayer. 

On your way in here you may have seen 
the tourists. The United Nations has be- 
come in the last few years the biggest tourist 
attraction in New York City. These galleries 
are always full. We have had spot checks 
made at various times and have found that 
people from practically every State in the 
Nation come here; almost always there is 
someone from each of the 48 States and as 
many as 30 different foreign countries. 

I would like to give you just a brief enu- 
meration of what I think the United Nations 
has accomplished and why I think it is ad- 
vantageous for the United States to belong 
to it. 

In the first place, it was, of course, founded 
as @ device to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war. That is quoted 
from the charter. It was based on the 
theory that the alliance which then existed 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union would continue and would be a basic 
fact for foreign policy upon which everything 
else could be based. This, of course, turned 
out to be an erroneous assumption. In spite 
of the fact that that basic assumption has 
not materialized, the United Nations has 
played a very useful and decisive part in 
preventing outbreaks of violence from turn- 
ing to wars, as follows: 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran 
in 1946 was brought about almost entirely 
by the wave of world public opinion which 
was generated here. 

The ending of Communist encroachment 
in Greece, in which of course the United 
States played a very large part. 

Bringing about the independence of Israel 
and the ending of the war in the Holy Land, 
in which Count Bernadotte was killed and 
peace was eventually brought about through 
the efforts of Ralph Bunche, although the 
situation is still dangerous as I told you in 
the Security Council, 

Bringing about the independence of Indo- 
nesia which is a nation of 76 million and in 
which the struggle for independence had 
caused violence, 

Ending the fighting between India and 
Pakistan over the Kashmir dispute. 

And, of course, the part which the United 
— played as regards the aggression in 

rea. 

I would like to say a word about that 
because that is the first time in human 
history that collective military action under 
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the auspices of an international organiza- 
tion has aggression. You will hear 
it said quite often that the United Nations 
sucked the United States into Korea and 
then sat back and let the United States 
carry the whole load. That statement is not 
accurate. The United States decided to re- 
sist aggression in Korea, and in my opinion 
it decided quite rightly, on the grounds of 
strategy and national interest—apart from 
world interest. The United States then came 
in here and tried to get the United Nations 
to take the same position and, quite rightly 
I think, the United Nations did so. 

Now, it is true that the contribution of 
the United States was absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. Except for the Republic of Korea, no 
one has had as many casualties and did as 
much as we did, and the Republic of Korea* 
Army was created by the United States Army. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the other United 
Nations members contributed the equivalent 
of two divisions. And if there had not been 
a@ reversal of the World War II lend-lease 
policy in Washington, whereby these coun- 
tries were required to provide their own dollar 
and logistic support, I believe we would have 
had 5 or maybe 6 divisions from the other 
United Nations members. There are a num- 
ber of countries in the world who have quite 
excellent military manpower but who, for 
various measons, cannot supply dollars, can- 
not supply shipping, cannot supply mech- 
anized equipment. 

Two divisions at World War II figures cost 
#600 million a year. So, putting this entirely 
on a financial basis and leaving out the fact 
that two divisions saved us many casualties 
this doesn’t look too bad in comparison to 
what the United Nations costs us, which is 
$13 million a year for the United Nations 
proper. 

Then, as I said upstairs in the big plenary 
hall, the: United Nations is the only word 
forum, and we have utilized that world 
forum last year in as vigorous a way as we 
possibly could. 

We utilized it, first of all, to show up some 
of the dreadful facts about the Soviet Union. 

We have used it to show up some of the 
dreadful facts about Communist China. We 
used it to show the monstrous mendacity of 
the charges that United States personnel had 
engaged in germ warfare in Korea. Dr. 
Charles Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, was on the 
United States delegation last fall, and he 
made the presentation of the falsity of those 
charges. He did it with his authority as a 
doctor and his prestige and standing in the 
world. The result was that we held the front 
pages for about 10 days. 

We showed how forced labor was being 
used behind the Iron Curtain, and we based 
ourselves on an official United Nations report 
to that effect. 

We showed up the maltreatment by the 
Soviet Union of World War II prisoners of 
war from Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

We set forth for the record Chinese Com- 
munist and North Korean atrocities against 
our own troops. 

We used the United Nations as the forum 
in which to announce President Eisenhower's 
belief that if the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
ever voted for independence he would be 
glad to do all in his power to see that they 
got it. This statement had a very good effect 
for our prestige with Latin American coun- 
tries and with Asian and Arab countries gen- 
erally, where the memory of colonialism is 
still very recent. 

That is just a snappy identification of a 
few of the specific accomplishments of the 
last year. 

As far as the financial side is concerned, 
my Office, which, of course, is not here but 
over at 2 Park Avenue—I have a sort of 
miniature State Department to advise and 
help me in the work which I do here—we 
reduced the personnel 29 percent. We re- 
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duced the square footage in office space 25 
percent. We have tried to get economy all 
the way up and down the line in my office. 

As far as the United States dollar contri- 
bution to the United Nations is concerned, 
we got that reduced 11.6 percent under last 
year, and we got the contribution of the 
Soviet Union increased 7.7 percent in 1954 
as against 1953. 

So there has been a net saving in the last 
year of $1,970,000. 

As far as United States personnel em- 
Ployed by the United Nations is concerned, 
there are about 1,895 United States na- 
tionals. The first thing I did on arriving 
here was to get set up a screening system in 
accordance with Civil Service Commission 
and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
standards. As of recent date, 1,733 of those 
United States nationals have been screened 
and there were 162 cases pending. We hope 
to have that cleaned up very soon. 

One of the things we look forward to in 
the future is of course Charter review. ‘The 
Charter review question comes up in 1955. 
Another, is the possibility that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for atomic stockpiling, 
which is now being discussed bilaterally be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, will eventually come into the Disar- 
mament Commission here. 


Gentlemen, that is just an enumeration 
which is up to date and authoritative, and 
which I prepared to submit to you here. 
Now, if there are any questions, or any 
counsel or advice, I would very much wel- 
come it from you. 

Congressman Haroip A. PaTren (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, in view of the President's 
statement here on stockpiling and the inter- 
national situation as it existe—I know you 
deal with international problems, but being 
from a western State we feel that part of our 
impetus has gone into international stock- 
piling when it should be national. If we 
can produce the ores necessary for stock- 
piling in strategic metals, how would you 
feel on what we should do? Should we get 
into the international picture or try to 
stimulate our own industries within this 
country? 

Ambassador LoncE. That is a matter of in- 
ternal policy which I do not think I ought 
to get into. Of course, the point you are 
making is not in contradiction with what 
the President said here on December 8. 
What the President proposed was that the 
principal atomic powers would set up this 
bank in which atomic energy could be used 
for peaceful development. That had a tre- 
mendous effect here on the underdeveloped 
countries and is a very good thing. Your 
idea of national self-development and self- 
sufficiency is another idea and if I were still 
in the Senate I would certainly have a vote 
and a voice on that. But in view of my 
capacity here I do not think I ought to get 
into that. 

Congressman PaTren. He established that 
we should have a national stockpile but 
doesn’t follow it through. The other ques- 
tion I asked you earlier, and which you said 
you might mention, is the Red China issue. 
Would you like to avoid it? 


Ambassador Lopce. No; I don’t want to 
avoid it at all. The United Nations is 
founded on a moral sanction, which is that 


it shall be composed of peace-loving nations. 


Those two words “peace-loving” are right in 
the charter. It is not a mere diplomatic 
conference in which the virtuous and the 
criminal sit side by side without regard to 
whether they are virtuous or not, or criminal 
or not. It isn’t that. Some people say it 
is, but it isn’t. Some people feel it ought 
to be that, but it isn’t. And it was never 
ratified that way. 

Therefore, to admit a nation which fia- 
gtantly advocates the use of war as an in- 
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strument of national policy would be a com- 
plete stultification of the United Nations. 

The argument is made that the Soviet 
Union is here and they have engaged in 
similar tactics. I make the following ob- 
servation about that. If the Soviet Union 
in 1945 had openly espoused the policies 
which they have adopted since, it is very 
doubtful whether we would have favored 
admitting them to the United Nations. 
There is a big difference between a condi- 
tion arriving later and knowingly doing it 
deliberately when you don’t have to. 

There are 10 or 15 major reasons, specific 
reasons, to illustrate that argument, but 
that is the basic argument against admit- 
ting Red China to the United Nations. 

Does that answer your question? 

Congressman PATTEN. It does, very well, 
thank you. 

Congressman Howarp S. MriieR. I wish to 
say that I have been very greatly impressed 
with this physical plant. It is perhaps the 
last word in the matter of human structures. 
I am wondering just how far mankind lacks 
of coming up spiritually and morally with its 
development along physical lines. And I 
am wondering in commenting upon some of 
the things that have been said just recently, 
whether there could have been or could be a 
United Nations without Soviet Russia and 
whether there can be a United Nations with- 
out China with some form of government, 
whatever it may turn out to be? 

Ambassador Lopce. You raise two points. 
I will try to take them up in order. 

The first point is you are impressed with 
this physical plant and you ask: Is the men- 
tality and spiritual strength of mankind 
equal to man’s ability to make material 
things. Of course, that is the question which 
arises in all our minds all the time. This 
place here is a place in which the nations 
of the world can take whatever common 
action they may at any given moment be 
capable of taking. Now, that changes from 
issue to issue, from country to country, from 
time to time, in accordance with the political 
conditions of each country. Certainly, it *s 
a useful thing to have a place like that where 
common action can be developed to the 
extent that it is capable of being developed. 

On your second point, I quite agree with 
you that you cannot have a world organiza- 
tion consisting entirely of nations that you 
agree with. The thing that gives it value 
and utility and the chance to accomplish 
something in the future is that you have got 
a lot of people that you don’t agree with. 
But I think there has got to be a minimum 
willingness to subscribe to the purpose of 
the organization. When the United Nations 
was founded, they did not say “this is going 
to be a universal organization in which every- 
body can sit.” They did not say that. They 
said “it must be an organization of peace- 
loving nations.” 

Now, when people look at the difference 
of opinion between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, they say, “Well, what’s 
this phrase ‘United Nations’ mean? What 
are they united about?” Well, we hope that 
we are united in our common aversion to 
being exploded into total destruction. We 
hope we are united on that. This organiza- 
tion is created to prevent you from going 
to hell. It isn’t created to take you to 
heaven. If you can prevent that, why that 
certainly justifies its existence. 

I realize that does not completely answer 
your question. Your question is a very, very 
big question, and I don’t know that any one 
man has the answer to it. 

Congressman OAKLEY Hunter (California). 
Mr. Ambassador, the United Nations, I be- 
Heve, has recommended the international- 
ization of Jerusalem. I am wondering if any 
progress has been made toward the carrying 
out of that particular recommendation? 

Ambassador Loner. Nothing has happened 
since I have been here, no. Not in the last 
year. 
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Congressman Jonn M. Rossron, Jr. (Ken- 
tucky). While you touched on the cost, 
I would like to have something a little closer 
to the figures. For example, the approxi- 
mate total cost of the United Nations for 
1 year, the past year? 

Ambassador Loncs. I’ve got all that right 
here. The cost of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies—may I say a word about 
the specialized agencies, which are not here 
in New York? You have got the Food and 
Agriculture Organization which is in Rome. 
You have the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. You have the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Montreal which 
maintains all these beacons and radar sys- 
tems across the Atlantic. You have UNESCO. 
You have about 10 of these. Of course, they 
are entirely outside of my jurisdiction. 

The cost of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is as follows: Our share 
of the United Nations proper is $13 million; 
our share of the total, adding in the special- 
ized agencies, is $24 million. 

Congressman Ropsion. What is the Rus- 
sian share, anc: the total, please? 

Ambassador Lopce. The total is $41 million 
without counting the cost of the specialized 
agencies. 

Congressman Rossion. What is that, the 
total? 

Ambassador Lopcre. The total budget for 
the United Nations proper is $41 million. 

Congressman RossIon. All right, sir. Now, 
the Russian share. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Well, our share is a 
third and their share is about 14 percent, or 
$5.8 million, of the budget of the United 
Nations proper. 

Congressman Rosston. Ours is about 33 
and their is about 14? 

Ambassador Lopcr. That Is correct. 

Congressman RossION. May I ask another 
thing? Do you have some brochure that 
gives a lot of factual information about the 
operation of the United Nations, and if it is 
available? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes. 

Congressman RoOgssion. Could we have it 
today or do you want to mail it, or what? 

Ambassador Lopce. We have got it right 
here on the table. 

Congressman RossIon. Thank you. 

Ambassador LopcE. I sent everyone, I 
think some weeks ago, a concise statement 
of mine on what the United Nations means 
to the United States. In addition to that 
there is a kit of factual material right on 
the desk that you can take on the way out. 
Buj to answer your question, the total cost 
of the United Nations is $41 million and 
the Soviet Union pays about 14 percent of 
that. And, of course, the Iron Curtain 
countries should be added to that. They 
are really completely under the domination 
of the Soviet Union. 

Congressman Don MAcNuson (Washing- 
ton). Mt. Ambassador, the Charter comes up 
for review next year; is that right? 

Ambasador Lopce. The question of Char- 
ter review comes up in 1955. 

Congressman MAGNUSON. Do you foresee 
any probability that there will be major 
changes in the Charter? 

Ambassador Lopcre. Well, I think it de- 
pends on public opinion—United States pub- 
lic opinion and world public opinion. I 


think if United States public opinion can . 


get united on the changes they want to 
see made in the Charter, that then a great 
part of world opinion will follow the lead, 
and then we can get some changes. I think 
if you wait until the last minute with some 
changes that haven't got world opinion be- 
hind them, then I think the chances of 
changing the Charter are very slight. 

Congressman Macnuson. In your opinion, 
is the United Nations idea workable with- 
out the veto power? 

Ambassador Lopcr. My personal view is 
that the Soviet Union has abused the veto 
power in a very flagrant way, as regards the 
admission of new members. There are 14 
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countries now that ought to be in the United 
Nations that are not in it because of the 
Soviet veto. So I think we ought to elimi. 
nate the veto on that. 

Then I think they have abused the veto on 
pacific settlement of disputes. I wil) give 
you an illustration of that. There has been 
this dispute about the development of the 
waters of the Jordan and the other rivers in 
Palestine. We worked on a resolution a lon; 
time last December, and it was very laborious 
work of the kind that you gentlemen under. 
stand very well. We finally got a resolution 
that looked like some progress for that part 
of the world. Well, after all these weeks 
and weeks and weeks of work, at the last 
minute the Soviet Union vetoed it. That is 


what I mean by the veto of pacific settlement 
I think we ought to get away 


of disputes. 
from that. 

I think we should retain the veto on using 
troops. Whenever a question comes up here 
having to do with United States troops, that 
ought to get back to Washington. 

Congressman MaGNvuson. Has there been 
any instance in which the veto power has 
been exercised by us where it was vital to the 
protection of our own interests? 

Ambassador Lopcz. I am quite sure it 
hasn't. ‘The question of troops has never 
come up, but I think we have got to reserve 
that right because it is fundamental and 
affects you gentlemen as basic policymakers, 
Now, on those other things that I have just 
mentioned, I think the Soviet Union has 
abused the veto. I think we should amend 
the charter to that effect. However, this is 
just my personal view. The administration 
has not developed its views yet. They want 
to hear from you and from the country. 

Congressman CHARLES R. Jonas (North 
Carolina). Can any member of the United 
Nations bring this Indochina case here? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes; any member has 4 
right to bring it up. 

Congressman Jonas. France, I believe, has 
the paramount right to and has declined to 
bring the case to the United Nations; is that 
not true? 

Ambassador Lopce. France has not done it. 
Last summer there was a great deal of talk 
that Thailand was going to do it. But it 
has not yet been brought up. 

Congressman J. L. PrccHer (Georgia). Mr. 
Ambassador, in going through this great 
building this morning and through that 
little prayer room, if I had one request, one 
question to ask that is a request, it would be 
this: that is to ask Almighty God to give 
you and other peace-loving members of the 
United Nations the wisdom and the power 
and the strength to bring about what this 
great institution was organized for, and that 
is peace, love, and goodwill toward all men. 

Ambassador Lopce. Thank you very much. 

Congressman JEFFREY P. HILLELSON (Mis- 
souri). Mr. Ambassador, how may a member 
be eliminated from membership to this 
body? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, there is a provi- 
sion for expulsion in the Charter but that 
has to come through the Security Council, 
and in the Security Council you have got the 
veto. 

Congressman Hrtietson. So the expulsion 
systenr has never been used? . 

Ambassador Lopce. It has never been used. 

Congressman HILLELSON, In other words, 
if a permanent member of the Security 
Council would choose not to be ejected from 
membership they would not be ejected, is 
that it? 

Ambassador LopcE. That’s right. 

Congressman HiILietson. In other words, 
there is no provision at present? 

Ambassador Lopcr. You could probably ex- 
pel a nation which is not one of the five per- 
manent members, but I don’t think you 
could expel 1 of the 5 permanent — 
against his will. You would have 4 lot 0 
trouble. oe 

Congressman THoMaS S. GORDON (Illinois). 
Mr. Ambassador, in coming back to this ques- 
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f the power of the veto, what is the 
oe perisom of vetoes that the Russians have 
used to what other nations have used? How 
many vetoes have they used? 

Ambassador Lover. The United States has 

ever used the veto. The United Kingdom 
a never used the veto. I think Prance has 
ysed it once. I think the Soviet Union has 
used it 58 times. You'd better get that ac- 
curate. That's out of my head but I think 
that’s about right. 

Congressman HARLAN Hacen (California). 
What percentage, if any, of agreements 
involving some international activity which 
the United States and other governments en- 
ter into have their origin in some activity of 
the United Nations? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, it is very hard to 
estimate. Of course, we have bilateral di- 
plomacy going on all over the world just as it 
always has been. We have all these embassies 
in foreign countries and they have their em- 
bassies in Washington. There is still quite 
a lot of international intercourse that way. 
I would have a very hard time—— 

Congressman HaGEeN. For example, on @& 
subject like the international control of nar- 
cotics, that would be a proper subject for this 
body? 

anbesuniet Lopcr. Oh, yes. We had a 
meeting here recently at which the United 
States representative, Mr. Anslinger, who is 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
made the flat statement that the Chinese 
Communist regime was trying to flood neigh- 
boring regions with drugs in order to demor- 
alize them. He made that flat statement here 
3 days ago. 

Congressman Hacen. The League of Na- 
tions produced much valuable activity in 
fields like that which the public generally did 
not recognize and I was wondering whether 
this organization was doing the same thing? 

Ambassador Lopce. This ‘organization is 
doing a great deal in that way. Technical 
assistance through the United Nations is one 
of the most valuable expenditures of the 
United States dollar that I know of in terms 
of accomplishing good things and doing good 
things for us. It has certain advantages 
over doing it bilaterally. ‘You get a lot more 
countries inon it. You get less of a feeling 
that it is a sort of poisonous obligation that 
harms so many of these international ven- 
tures. A great many good things are being 
accomplished in the way of eliminating 
disease and draining the swamps and irri- 
gating the deserts. There is the Children’s 
Fund that does a great deal of good. There 
is all the work of the Economic and Social 
Council, of the specialized agencies. Much 
can be said about what the World Health 
Organization has done to eliminate certain 
types of epidemics and what the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has done to in- 
crease the food supply in parts of the world. 

Congressman HaGEN. Does the United Na- 
tions now or in the future intend to offer 
any program for international monetary 
reforms? 

Ambassador Lopcr. That comes under the 
International Monetary Fund, which is one 
of the specialized agencies, and I haven’t got 
the specialized agencies, 

I might say that you could write a book 
about all the useful things that the United 
Nations does in the humanitarian and eco- 
homic fields, and many people have written 
books about it. What I am always afraid 
of is that the emphasis will be so much on 
those good things the people will forget that 
- prime purpose is to prevent World War 
aon is the primary purpose and we 

never look at these things with so 
Much satisfaction to cause us to forget what 
We are really here for-—to prevent war. That 
is the basic purpose, 

Congress Gusser. Mr, Ambassador, there 
aba great segment of our population which 

leves that the United Nations can only 
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grow as a@ force in promoting world peace 
at the expense of sovereignty on purely 
domestic matters, our national sovereignty. 
Now, I disagree with that point of view. 

Ambassador Lopce. I disagree with it, too. 
There isn’t any loss of sovereignty in the 
United Nations. When Congress created my 
job in 1945 they wrote right into the law 
that I was to be an Ambassador in order 
to show that the United States Government 
was not giving up-any sovereignty. The 
Place where I live, the hotel, is an embassy, 
the only United States embassy that is in 
the United States—in order to show once 
again that I represent a sovereign country 
and that no sovereignty has been given up 
at all. To my mind it is out of the question 
to have any such thing as world govern- 
ment unless there is a world sense of justice 
and a world sense of right and wrong. If 
you try to have a world government when 
you have got the Communist bloc the way 
it is now, it wouldn’t be a government—it 
would be a tyranny. If there is one thing 
worse than having tyranny in any part of 
the world, it is having tyranny in all of the 
world. 

Now, when the 13 States got their inde- 
pendence, if one of those States had had an 
idea about fustice and an idea about the na- 
ture of man as different from what the other 
States had as the idea of the Soviet Union 
is different from that which the other na- 
tions hold today, there wouldn't have been 
any United States of America. 

There have got to be similar ideas of jus- 
tice. 

Of course, this organization is not set up 
to be a world government. You have an 
organization like the General Assembly in 
which every country has one vote. A big 
country has one vote and a little country 
has one vote. Obviously, you can’t have a 
government on that kind of a basis. This 
isn’t meant to be that. This is a device, an 
instrument to prevent war. If it accom- 
plishes that, it has certainly justified its 
existence and what it costs us—one-four- 
teenth of what we spend on cigarettes, half 
of what it costs to clean the streets of New 
York City. If it does that, that’s enough 
without asking all these other things of it. 

You started me off on quite a speech there. 

Congressman G. P. Lirscoms (California). 
Mr, Ambassador, what is the basis for the 
apportionment of costs of the United Na- 
tions? 

Ambassador Lopce. The basis for the ap- 
portionment of costs is supposed to be the 
productivity level—the capacity to pay. 

Congressman Lipscoms. How is it arrived 
at? 

Ambassador Lopce. Mr. Hall is an expert 
on this subject. I would like to have him 
answer that. 

Mr. Hauu. There is an expert committee 
of statisticians and economists which takes 
the national income figures presented by the 
various countries and prepares a recommen- 
dation on contributions for the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly then goes 
over that and adjusts it, reconstructs it to 
some extent, and comes up with a recom- 
mendation which is then adopted by the 
Assembly. The United States contribution 
is fixed on the basis of a ceiling of 3344 per- 
cent, which has been established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. While United States produc- 
tivity is higher than one-third of the world’s 
total, at least in the view of most of the 
economists from various countries, our con- 
tribution is fixed on the basis of the ceiling 
which has been established by general agree- 
ment. 

Ambassador Lopce. When Senator Vanden- 
berg was here at the beginning, when our 
assessment was about half, he said to the 
Communists “If our system is so good, that 
we have such a tremendous capacity to pay 
and such a high level of productivity, obvi- 
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ously such a wonderful system should be 
adopted by all the countries in the world.” 

Congressman Lipscoms. Do those economic 
reports go through a committee or a con- 
ference? 

Mr. Hatuu. They go to this expert com- 
mittee of statisticians and economists, which 
prepares a recommendation to the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has a com- 
mittee on administrative and budgetary 
questions which considers this type of report. 
After analysis and debate in that committee, 
& recommendation to the Assembly is 
adopted. The plenary session of the Assem- 
bly then adopts a resolution setting the scale 
of assessments. 

Ambassador Lopcr. When I was here as a 
delegate when I was in the Congress, I han- 
dled that question. We took all the speeches 
that the Soviet leaders made about what a 
great system they had and what wonderful 
progress they were making and how they 
were having this great agricultural produc- 
tion, industrial production, and everything— 
we quoted them and said then you ought to 
pay more to maintain this organization. It 
is on the basis of that argument that the 
nations here have voted steadily an increase 
in the Soviet Union’s assessment. 

Congressman JOHN J. Ruopes (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, going back to the question 
of the gentleman from North Carolina on 
Indochina, I understand that any nation may 
bring the Indochina situation into the United 
Nations. 

Ambassador Lopce. Any member nation or 
nonmember. 

Congressman Ruopes. Does that require 
a@ vote of the Assembly or the Council before 
that matter can be brought up? 

Ambassador Lopce. They can bring it to 
the attention of the Assembly or the Council, 
but a vote is required to take it up. 

Congressman RuHopges. Then actually the 
question could be considered in the United 
Nations concurrently with the Geneva Con- 
ference; is that correct? 

Ambassador Lopcz. It could be. 
think that would be right timing. 

Congressman PaTTEeN. Mr. Ambassador, is 
China a member of the Security Council, the 
Nationalist Government? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes. 

Congressman Patren. And in that is the 
veto power? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes. 

Congressman Patren. And therefore it 
would be impossible for Red China to be 
recognized unless we did something with 
Nationalist China; is that right? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, recognition is an- 
other matter. Recognition is not a matter 
that is considered in the United Nations. 

Congressman PaTTrEeNn. Yes; but I mean 

Ambassador Lopce. Admission of Red 
China would involve some rather elaborate 


I don’t 





- steps. 


Congressman Patren. They have the veto 
power in the Security Council, didn’t you 
say? 

Letimeaten Lonce. Yes. It would come 
up in the form of an objection to the creden- 
tials of the Nationalist Government repre- 
sentatives. You see, China is in. It is a 
question of who represents China. It would 
come us as a credentials problem. That is 
where the thing originally would come. 

Congressman MI.Lier. Do we understand 
that Nationalist China has a veto power, 
is one of the five nations with the veto 
power? 

Ambassador Lonpcs. Yes; China is a perma- 
nent member of the Security Council and 
the Nationalist Government is the legal 
representative of China. 

Congressman MuLier. Yes; I understand, 
thank you. 

Congressman Van Zanopr. Are there any 
further questions? 

Congressman Coon. To pursue that a little 
further on percentage that we contribute to 
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the United Nations, is there any likelihood 
that our share may be reduced a little from 
the 33% percent? 

Ambassador Lopcr. We got it down to 33% 
this year. This has been a bipartisan ob- 
jective for the last 8 years. Senator Van~ 
denberg, Senator Wiley, Governor Stevenson, 
Senator Sparkman, all have served here and 
have subscribed to the 334% percentage. And 
having gotten it down to that, I would not 
anticipate its being reduced in the near fu- 
ture again. If you get other countries in, 
then there may be a general reallocation of 
ratios. 

Congressman ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr. (Ala- 
bama). Mr. Ambassador, pursuing this In- 
dochina question a little further, do you 
think there is a good possibility that it will 
be brought up in the United Nations some 
time in the near future? 

Ambassador Lopce. I would like to have an 
off-the-record meeting after we get through 
with the public part of it and then I can 
‘discuss that. I don’t want to say any more 
than that on the record. 

Congressman Hacen. Uniess it could be 
assumed or proved that Red China is par- 
ticipating in Indochina, that is superficially 
an internal matter; that is not a matter for 
this organization. 

Ambassador Lopce. You are talking about 
bringing Indochina in here? Well, I’d rather 
discuss that off the record. We will have an 
off-the-record meeting, because that’s a lit- 
tle bit hot right now. 

Congressman Van ZannT. Mr. Ambassador, 
Mr. Mitchell, who sits ori my left, has asked 
this, question: In case of the revision of the 
charter of the United Nations can the veto 
be used? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes; it can. That is 
why it is so important to develop world 
opinion and get propositions which have got 
such a hold on world opinion that the So- 
viets will think twice before they start 
vetoing. 

Congressman VaN ZANDT. In other words, 
they can use the veto power to outlaw al- 
most any suggestion regarding a revision of 
the charter? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes; but they do react 
to world opinion, so the thing to do is to 
build world opinion and then that may slow 
them up. 

Congressman Van Zanpr. Are there any 
other questions? If not, I am going to ask 
the Members of Congress to remain so that 
we may confer with the Ambassador privately 
for a few minutes, and the rest of the party 
will proceed to the buses so that we may 
continue our itinerary, which takes us next 
to La Guardia Field. 

Mr. Ambassador, on behalf of the Members 
of Congress and the party assembled, I want 
to thank you and your staff, 

[ Applause. ]j 


Statement by Walker L. Cisler Before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OFr MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. Walker L. Cisler, president of 
the Detroit Edison Co., submitted at an 
open hearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. His statement 
is an enlightened presentation which I 
believe will be of benefit to the Senate, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WALKER L. Cister on S. 3323 
AND H. R. 8862 

My name is Walker L. Cisler and I am 
president of the Detroit Edison Co. With 
me are Mr. Alfred Iddles, president, the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Mr. Andrew A. 
Kucher, director, scientific laboratory of the 
Ford Motor Co.; and Mr. Paul W. McQuillen, 
of the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, general 
counsel for the Detroit Edison Co. 

Our appearance at these hearings concern- 
ing the proposed amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 is made on behalf of the 


_ group of privately owned electric power, in- 


dustrial, and engineering firms associated in 
the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and Asso- 
ciates atomic power development project. 

This project, which had its beginning in 
1950, and is being carried out under an 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has as its main objective the de- 
velopment of a nuclear reactor, which can be 
used on a commercially competitive basis for 
the generation of electric power and the pro- 
duction of useful byproducts. It is fully 
anticipated, if a reactor holding this promise 
can be developed, that private funds for its 
construction and operation will be made 
available when the law permits private in- 
vestment. In other words, we look upon 
atomic energy as a natural resource which 
will have many important and valuable 
peacetime uses that will bring significant 
advances to the world, particularly as a 
fuel to supplement conventional fuels. The 
optimum development and application of 
these uses can be brought about only if the 
principles of free enterprise, upon which our 
great strength and economy is founded, are 
permitted to function as they have in the 
past. Obviously, adequate controls in the 
interest of national security, health, and 
safety must be observed. 

In a public hearing before this commit- 
tee on July 1, 1953, we expressed our opin- 
ion that the country would be served best 
by a modification of the Atomic Energy Act 
which would permit ownership rights and 
patent, protection to private industry, and 
thus bring about greater participation by 
industry in the development of atomic 
energy. 

In presenting our testimony today con- 
cerning the proposed bill, we first wish to 
point out the increased urgency for remedial 
legislation which has developed during the 
past 10 months. Scientific and engineering 
developments have proceeded more rapidly 
than anticipated a year ago, and there has 
been an increasing awareness of the poten- 
tialities of atomic energy in the United 
States. This is clearly shown by the fact 
that commitments have been made for the 
construction of a large pressurized water 
type power reactor, and that programs: are 
being formulated for the construction of 
other types of reactors within the next few 
years. 

We are now at the time when the initial 
steps are being taken to bring about indus- 
trial applications of atomic energy here in 
the United States. Industry is ready to 
participate in the development, as it dem- 
onstrated by the proposals made in connec- 
tion with the pressurized water-type power 
reactor. Participation by indusry on a far 
more substantial basis can soon become a 
reality if a reasonable opportunity is af- 
forded. 

The question Congress must consider is 
whether, at this critical period in the de- 
velopment, industry using its own funds will 
be given the opportunity to perform its 
natural function of seeking out economic 
methods of utilizing this natural energy re- 
source and making the resulting benefits 
available to all in a normal manner, or 
whether industry is to be restricted in its 
opportunities by a continuation of the ex- 
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isting law. In our minds we must Proceed 
along natural and traditional lines. 

This consideration has been given addeq 
importance by the President’s address of De. 
cember 8, 1953, before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. The President pro- 
posed the creation of an Atomic Energy Po} 
to be used in bringing the peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy to all the world. That was 
a most worthy proposal, and the world is 
looking forward to its fruition. In this the 
United States has assumed a very great re. 
sponsibility. When we embark upon such g 
course, we must also make rational and ade- 
quate preparations to meet our needs here 
at home. 

Effective cooperation with other nations 
can be accomplished only by drawing upon 
the experience of our Own industry. Unless 
‘we move more rapidly in the matter of in. 
dustry participation, we will not be able to 
fulfill our responsibility. Initiative in this 
rests with us. 

The bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, I believe, is a definite step in the 
right direction to encourage and permit pri- 
vate industry to participate in the research 
and development work in the field of atomic 
energy, having as its objective the full util. 
ization of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. Subparagraph (d), section 3, is an 
excellent statement of principle with which 
our objective is consis‘ent. The adoption of 
such a program will, in my opininion, bring 
about tre similarly full utilization of a large 
and untouched source of scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge which exists in this 
country. 

We have considered the complete text of 
the proposed amendment as carefully as time 
has permitted and find in it many sections 
which are in keeping with this principle. 
Other sections fall short of this objective, and 
still others, particularly those related to li- 
censing, would establish awkward and un- 
necessary complications. 

I will present our thoughts concerning the 
proposed act as we understand it in broad 
terms and later Mr. McQuillen will discuss 
details concerning specific passages. 

In our earlier appearance we stated that in 
order to bring about conditions under which 
private competitive industry can be enabled 
to invest its own funds in the development, 
the Atomic Energy Act should be amended 
to permit private enterprise to do the 
following: 

1. To build, own and operate atomic-energy 
plants. 

2. To acquire, own and dispose of fission- 
able materials. 

3. To acquire, own and dispose of source 
materials. 

4. To sell and distribute end products and 
byproducts produced in an atomic-energy 
facility. / 

5. To obtain licenses from the Atomic 
Energy Commission subject only to the re- 
quirement that operations thereunder be 
conducted in compliance with conditions set 
forth in the license in accord with standards 
to be prescribed by the act. 

6. To attain normal patent and trade secret 
protection subject only to full disclosure to 
the Commission for its own use and military 
purposes. 

The bill does permit the ownership of pro- 
duction and utilization facilities by industry: 
it permits the manufacture and construction 
of such facilities, and the new patent prov- 
sions are very close to the normal patent 
law. 

The bill falls short of the needs of indus- 
try in that ownership of special materiais |s 
retained solely to the United States and in 
that the provisions with respect to licensing 
are confusing, vague, and perhaps even ul- 
workable. 

We fully realize that the purpose is to pro- 
tect national security by retaining all tite 
to fissionable materials in the Government. 
I am sure that the industry of our country 8 

« completely sensitive and responsive to ow 
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national security problems, as demonstrated 
by its accomplishments during the past 
years. We believe that national security can 
be as effectively protected by appropriate 
controls of special materials privately owned, 
and that there are important basic advan- 
tages to both Government and industry in 
permitting industry ownership. 

Government ownership of special materials 
poses difficult problems in financing and in 
free enterprise under Government subsidy 
for industry. When the time comes that we, 
the Detroit Edison Co., for example, may 
decide to build an atomic power plant, we 
must go to the public to obtain a substantial 
part of the funds which are required. Many 
millions of dollars will be involved. As a 
regulated public utility, we cannot build up 
undistributed reserves which would be ade- 
quate for such & purpose. 

To bring about this financing we must first 
go to our Michigan Public Service Commis- 
sion and demonstrate (1) the need for the 
facilities which are to be constructed, and 
(2) the engineering and economic soundness 
of the project which is involved. We then 
must register our proposed securities with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Finally, we would go to the public and 
offer to sell either capital stock, or bonds, or 
both, for investment in the new facilities 
and materials. You may bé assured that 
none of these requirements is or can be taken 
lightly. 

The lack of ownership of special materials 
would make financing difficult and costly if 
not impossible. The proposed licensing ar- 
rangements are not sufficiently definite for 
a full evaluation, but certainly industry 
would have @ much more secure standing if 
in time of national emergency Government 
might requisition special materials which 
are private property, rather than merely re- 
possess special materials which are already 
the Government’s own property. The Gov- 
ernment’s ability to acquire physical posses- 
sion of the material would be the same in 
either case, but with private ownership the 
rights of private investors would be more 
adequately protected. 

With respect to subsidy, the provisions 
requiring Government to purchase all special 
material may operate as a Government sub- 
sidy to business. We do not know, except in 
@ general way, the cost of producing special 
materials, and we can see great difficulty in 
allocating those costs between materials fe- 
quired for military purposes, materials for 
other uses, and for power production. Fi- 
nally the provision that Government must 
acquire all special materials relieves industry 
of its responsibility to find a market for its 
products. Industry should be able to look to 
Government as a customer for fissionable 
materials which it may produce, but the 
matter should be one of negotiation rather 
than of compulsion, and the potential mar- 
ket should be broadened to include all 
licensees. 


All of these considerations, {in our mind, 
point to the desirability of granting owner- 
ship rights of special materials to industry. 

The licensing provisions which I referred 
to earlier are confusing, in part because the 
proposed law does not establish standards or 
minimum requirements, and in part because 
an unreasonable number of special licenses is 
Tequired for an integrated power facility. 

There must be assurance that the owner 
can use its facilities without interruption 
for long periods of time, and the license 
must not be subject to revocation except by 
reason of failure to observe the terms of the 
license. Such assurances should be a mat- 
ter of law rather than left to the discretion 
of an administrative body. 

Under the bill a license is the foundation 
of any atomic-energy enterprise. Large in- 
vestments will be made in reliance upon the 
license. I am sure the committee realizes 
the significance, therefore, of the licensing 
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provisions to any industry that plans to 
construct and operate an atomic-energy 
facility, particularly a facility which would 
be used to generate electric power. 

Another aspect is the fact that the number 
of licenses required by the bill would be 
a burden upon applicants and would be 
extremely difficult to administer. A single 
license certainly should cover all of the re- 
quirements of any project. This is a matter 
which can be corrected most readily perhaps 
by authorizing the Commission to issue one 
license to coyer all integrated operations. 
Definite standards and mfhimum require- 
ments for issuance and revocation should be 
established by law. 

My final comment concerning the proposed 
bill has to do with section 102, report to 
Congress. This section does much to nullify 
the improvements which have been written 
into the proposed bill, in that it requires 
a report to Congress and a waiting period 
of 90 days, and perhaps further amendments, 
before any license may be issued. Congress 
would have the responsibility of passing on 
each and every type of use of special 
materials. The potential complications are 
beyond imagination. 

We should move forward courageously and 
confidently in the application of atomic 
energy to peacetime purposes. We should 
do this in a way which will not jeopardize 
the common defense and national security, 
and at the same time we should endeavor 
to move along those paths that have made 
our country the leader of the nations of the 
world. 

I urge the committee to give careful con- 
sideration to the modifications we have sug-~ 
gested and, further, that the law be amended 
at the earliest possible time so that we 
can proceed to make this great scientific 
discovery useful in advancing our economy, 
and demonstrate to the world our deter- 
mination to make atomic energy a servant 
of mankind rather than primarily a weapon 
of destruction. 


The So-Called McCarthy Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials on the subject of the McCarthy 
hearings. The first is entitled “The 
Hearings Must Go On,” and is from the 
New York Times of May 18. The second 
is entitled “Challenge To Mr, Munoprt,” 
and is from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 18. The third is entitled 
“Presidential Discretion,” and is from 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of May 17. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 18, 1954] 


Tue Hearrincs Must Go On 


The incredible decision of the McCarthy 
investigating committee to suspend hearings 
becomes more incredible the longer one looks 
at it. We do not presume to inquire into 
the motives of the 6 members of the 7-man 
committee who voted for suspension; but, 
as we stated yesterday, their action was en- 
tirely unnecessary and it plays directly into 
the hands of Senator McCarrurY. 
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It was worse than unnecessary. It was 
stupid and harmful, because it builds up the 
totally fictitious theory that the President's 
order forbidding his subordinates to testify 
about private conversations on the McCarthy 
affair within the executive departments 
somehow prevents the committee from learn-: 
ing the relevant facts in the case of Mc- 
CarTHy against the Army. All the sancti- 
monious talk by Democrats and Republicans 
alike on the investigating committee—and 
there was plenty of it—cannot conceal the 
transparent fallacy of this contention. 

Admittedly, the President has been slow 
to recognize the necessity of protecting his 
executive authority from legislative efforts 
to infringe upon it. But when the commit- 
tee attempted to elicit from John G. Adams, 
counselor of the Army, details about a meet- 
ing he had had in January with other top 
administration officials on the McCarthy- 
Cohn-Schine affair, the President finally 
issued his order because “it is essential to 
efficient and effective administration that 
employees of the executive branch be in a 
position to be completely candid in advising 
with each other on official matters and be- 
cause it is not in the public interest that 
any of their conversations * * * concerning 
such advice be disclosed.” The President 
specifically added that his order did not 
foreclose testimony on matters “where the 
cominunication was directly between any of 
the principles in the controversy within the 
executive branch on the one hand and a 
member of the subcommittee or its staff on 
the »ther.” 

In other words, the President merely put 
his foot down on congressional prying into 
private discussions at which policy was being 
thrashed out. If such discussions had been 
held at a cabinet meeting, probably not even 
Mr. McCartruy would have had the effrontery 
to demand a transcript of what went on. 
The present situation is entirely similar, and 
in fact the conversation at issue took place 
very close to the cabinet level. The Presi- 
dent has not in any way prevented the com- 
mittee from inquiring into the action taken 
by the Army in the McCarthy dispute, which 
is a proper subject of the committee's in- 
quiry. 

Now, what did the committee do when it 
learned of this perfectly correct, if belated, 
Presidential order? Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike seized on it, for reasons best 
known to themselves, as an excuse to sus- 
pend the investigation. Senator McCLeLLaN 
made a speech to the effect that it was now 
“impossible for this committee * * * to 
determine where the final responsibility lies 
for the action that was taken” after the Jan- 
uary meeting. What nonsense! Surely 
Senator McCLettan and Senator Munpr and 
the other experienced Senators on the com- 
mittee know perfectly well that the respon- 
sibility before the January meeting lay with 
Secretary Stevens, and the responsibility 
after the January meeting lay equally well 
with Secretary Stevens. 

And behind Secretary Stevens before, dur- 
ing and after this and every other meeting 
stood the President, whose agent Secretary 
Stevens is. What difference does it make 
whether Ambassador Lodge or Sherman 
Adams or John Doe advised the Secretary 
within the inner councils of the adminis- 
tration? The Secretary took certain action 
and that is what is, or ought to be, under 
investigation. If it was evil action, then he 
has to be held for it, and the President has 
to be held for it, no matter who inspired 
them. It is fantastic for the members of 
this committee to ignore the chain of 
Executive responsibility; and their doing so 
only serves to emphasize their evident 
failure to understand the workings of the 
tripartite system of executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches under which our Na- 
tion has successfully operated since its 


founding. 
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As Senator Symincron alone suggested, 
the hearings could have and should have, 
gone on. But now that they have been sus- 
pended for a week, it is doubly imperative 
that they be resumed at the appointed time. 
Senator McCarTuy has not been slow to 
weep crocodile tears over the situation and 
to complain that unless the President's 
order is rescinded his hands are tied. He 
must not be allowed to seize the opportunity 
afforded him by six Republicans and Demo- 
crats of the committee to squirm off the wit- 
ness stand under the utterly false pretense 
that he now cannot get his story before the 
public. There is not the slightest valid 
reason for the committee to permit Senator 
McCartTuy and Mr. Cohn to escape the fullest 
examination and cross-examirfation under 
oath. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
18, 1954] 


CHALLENGE TO Mr. Munovr 


The suspension of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings is a disturbing turn of events. 
Senator McCartTny achieved by this means a 
greater amount of delay than by all his pre- 
vious interruptions and diversions. Even 
assuming the full intent of the Republican 
members to resume the hearings next Mon- 
day, there will be strong pressures upon 
them to change their minds. At best, the 
end of the hearings will have been post- 
poned for a week, thus further reducing the 
time in which the country can give atten- 
tion to the serious tasks of legislation before 
the congressional adjournment. 

A delay of a day might have been under- 
standable—but why this prolonged hiatus? 
There is no practical need for it. A con- 
sultation with the President and with the 
Attorney General could have been arranged 
at short notice to clear up whatever doubts 
are left by the President’s order. As for 
changing the order, there seems no reason- 
able hope of that. In forbidding testimony 
on what his advisers discussed among them- 
selves, the President acted according to com- 
monsense and constitutional precedents. 
It is hard to see how he could have done 
otherwise. Meanwhile, as his letter made 
plain, there is no bar whatsoever to having 
his aides testify fully on conversations which 
they had—not with each other—but with 
the principals in the case. 

Let it be assumed the committee will not 
be able to discover what Mr. Brownell said 
to Mr. Lodge or Mr. Lodge to Mr. Brownell. 
Surely that is no reason for the committee 
to throw up its hands and say all is lost. 
The result of their counsel was made ap- 
parent in the actions of Mr. Adams—and 
those are fully open to committee investiga- 
tion. If the inability to get at every last 
fact were reason for calling off the hearings, 
that should have been brought out when 
Senator McCarruy invoked an alleged legis- 
lative prerogative to shield the name of a 
manifest wrongdoer. 

The Republican members of the investi- 
gating subcommittee have a grave respon- 
sibility. If they permit the hearings to be 
cut off, they will be guilty of a coverup which 
the voters will find intolerable. After all, 
it is the subcommittee itself, no less than 
Senator McCartny, which is on the spot; 
and the subcommittee cannot now end the 
hearings when only the Army side has been 
subjected to cross-examination. The issue 
is not political, but one of elementary 
justice and fair play. A severe challenge 
confronts Mr. Munpr and the Republican 
colleagues who voted with him for the week's 
Son we they do everything that is 
requ of them, they will re 
a bad mistake. ” oe 

If they fall, if for any reason they permit 
the proceedings to cease permanently, they 
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will stand—and their party will stand with 
them—scathed and compromised in the eyes 
of the country. 


[Prom the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 17, 1954] 


PRESIDENTIAL DISCRETION 


Senator McCartHy has moved with char- 
acteristic effrontery to sabotage the whole 
Senate inquiry into his controversy with 
the Army. He has grasped. an indubitably 
legitimate exercise of presidential discretion 
as an excuse for obstructing the proceed- 
ings; and ‘his Republican colleagues on the 
subcommittee have cynically voted to sus- 
pend hearings—in a transparent effort to 
bring the embarrassing spectacle to a close. 
The suppression attempted in Senator Dmxk- 
SEN’s unsuccessful proposal last week to 
shift to closed hearings has now been ac- 
complished—temporarily at least—by out- 
right suspension. We can only hope that an 
outraged public opinion will force a resump- 
tion of the inquiry. 

The President’s authority under the Con- 
stitution to withhold from Congress confi- 
dential executive information, the disclosure 
of which, in his judgment, would be in- 
compatible with the public interest, is al- 
together beyond question. His obligation to 
do it in vindication of the American con- 
stitutional system is equally clear. For the 
independence of any of the separate branches 
of the United States Government can be 
breached not only by invasion of its domain 
on the part of another branch but also by 
complacement disregard of its rights and 
dignity on its own part. 


This aspect of the American constitutional 
system appears to be widely misunderstood, 
in Congress no less than in the country at 
large. The memorandum concerning it sub- 
mitted to the President by the Attorney 
General and made public In connection with 
the President’s letter to the Secretary of 
Defense is therefore an extremely useful 
document. It sets forth a long list of in- 
stances in which Presidents have denied con- 
fidential papers or information to Congress 
when they thought the public good re- 
quired such denial. The precedent was 
establisted by George Washington in rela- 
tion to the very first of all congressional 
inquiries—an investigation of General St. 
Clair’s unfortunate expedition against the 
Indians in 1792. 

As Mr. Eisenhower pointed out in his letter 
to Secretary Wilson, confidentiality of execu- 
tive communications is “essential to efficient 
and effective administration.” To let the 
Mundt subcommittee probe into every dis- 
cussion of Army-McCarthy relations among 
high-level executive officials would be to 
make candid communication in the execu- 
tive branch impossible. The executive 
branch under President Eisenhower has been 
more than deferential to Congress—as the 
Army’s appeasement of Senator McCarTuy 
makes abundantly plain. It was high time 
for the President to put a stop to what was 
becoming a dangerous impairment of execu- 
tive independence. 

Senator McCarTry no doubt will try to use 
the President's refusual as a pretext for end- 
ing the hearings altogether—to escape the 
embarrassment of having to explain his 
phony photograph, his faked FBI letter and 
Mr. Cohn’s arrogant telephone calls. He 
should receive no encouragement in such 
a ruse from the subcommittee members— 
and least of all from the Democrats who 
foolishly raised the issue for him. The sub- 
committee can get all the information it 
needs to resolve the Army-McCarthy charges 
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Michigan Week, May 2-8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent te have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
entitled “Michigan Week, May 2-3” 
published on April 14, 1954, in the 
Michigan Tradesman, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., of which Mr. Russell J. Boyle is 
the publisher. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MICHIGAN WEEK, May 2-8 


Draped on the coat of arms of the State of 
Michigan is the Latin motto, “If you seek a 
pleasant peninsula, look about you.” 

Citizens of the State will do just that dur- 
ing Michigan week, May 2 through 8. It 
will be the time for Michiganders to look 
at themselves, their neighbors and, most of 
all, Michigan. 

What they will see is a beautiful and rare 
sight. Beautiful with its sparkling blue 
lakes—more than 11,000 of them—its green 
forested hills, and miles of nearly white 
sand dunes. Rare because the combination 
of industry and beauty can be matched no- 
where else in the world. 

Michigan put America on wheels, and year 
after year it produces more and better auto- 
mobiles. Other industries stand with the 
automakers as national leaders; pharmaceu- 
tical products, quality furniture, machinery, 
food products, and others. It stands fifth in 
the Nation in value of all goods produced, 
and third in defense materials. 

Industry in Michigan is not all big. 
Growing every year is the number of small 
towns that are attracting smaller manufac- 
turing plants to their communities, 

The State’s bountiful natural wealth in 
minerals, timber, soil, water, and favorable 
climate have attracted many of her in- 
dustries. 

Nearly half of the land in Michigan 
nurtures prosperous farms that produce 8 
wide variety of fruits, vegetables, and grains, 
Her cherries, apples, plums, blueberries, 
celery, potatoes, beans, sugar beets, and 
other products are produced in quantity and 
with excellent quality. 

For everyone there is plenty of room for 
recreation and vacations in Michigan. Close 
to every city and town are lakes for good 
fishing and swimming. There is fine hunt- 
ing, particularly deer throughout the Upper 
Peninsula and the northern half of the Lower 
Peninsula. The tourist business is a big 
income producer throughout the State, 
summer and winter. 


Beside the small lakes that attract visitors 
are the shores of the Great Lakes. There are 
more than 3,000 miles of shore?ine, the long- 
est in the United States, ringing Michigan. 
Touching Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
and Erie, the State is naturally important 
in lake commerce. Coupled with the great 
Soo Locks, Michigan is the key State of the 
Great Lakes. 

The lakes and rivers early brought the 
white man to Michigan. The French built 
the first fort here in 1679 at St. Joseph. 
Later the British came to Michigan. Mixing 
them with the French and Indians the State 
has a colorful history, including the day 
that the Spanish flag flew on Michigan soil. 
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The State also played important roles in 
the early history of the United States. 

As the American frontier moved west, 
Michigan lumber built the wooden cities of 
the Middle West, and even part of England's 
Buckingham Palace, 

As Michigan became American the people 
who settled here built homes, churches, and 
schools. Today there are more homeowners 
in Michigan than in any other State. Her 
churches from the first were a major force 
in every community and fine church schools 
and colleges dot the State. 

Public education was not ignored. The 
public schools have always received close at- 
tention from the citizens. The idea of State 
support of higher education found its be- 
ginning in Michigan. From this has grown 
a marvelous group of universities and col- 
leges that the State has built with pride. 

Is there another State in the United States 
that holds such preeminence in so many 
things? We know of none. Such a growing, 
miraculous State is a living monument to 
its people. Michigan people, with blood of 
all races, are a pretty fine breed. 

Fittingly, Michigan Week has as its theme, 
“This is your Michigan.” Look around, en- 
joy it, you have made it great, let’s continue 
to make it good. 

Michigan tells the world on its auto Ii- 
cense this year, “Water wonderland’—may 
we say, “What a wonderland.” 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of the House the very 
deep interest and enthusiastic support of 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) demon- 
strated by a great many people in my 
district. This conscientious group of 
citizens is extremely concerned about the 
effects that advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages might have upon the Nation 
and particularly the children of the 
country. It is pointed out that the 
American Medical Association has 
banned such advertising in its journal. 
Hearings on this proposal are now being 
held by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I have presented to 
the committee a great number of peti- 
tions from my district asking favorable 
action by the committee. 

Since these citizens have expressed the 
desire that their approval of H. R. 1227 
be presented to the Congress of the 
United States, under unanimous consent, 
linsert the petitions in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD along with the 
names of those who have signed the 
petitions: . 

To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 
seen for years the sad effects of the use of 
beer, wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic-beverage advertising 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, effective January 1, 1954, in the 
face of heavy loss in income from such ad- 
Vertising, 

We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 
manner and free our homes and our children 


of the influence of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising. Our television sets are being ren- 
dered worse than useless and our children 
are being led to believe that alcohol is harm- 
Jess and to glorify crime by such advertising. 

In the interest of this we respectfully re- 
quest you to use your influence to support 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227), and vote for 
it. Public hearing to be held at Washington, 
May 19, 20, 21. 

Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. David H. Brown, 
Mrs. Edward C. Grandy, Mrs. Henry C. Tar- 
bell, Mrs. E. P. Caldwell, Mrs. W. A. Aschen- 
bach, Mrs. Charles H. Bent, Ethel Matthews, 
Mrs. Andrew H. Westervelt, Mrs. Edwin 8. 
Brooks, Marjorie M. Eaton, Elizabeth Cone, 
Effie E. Littlefield, Mrs. Lelia R. Vanderscoff, 
Mrs. Wallace Powers, Mrs. W. Harold Miner, 
Mrs. Nellie Rosenberg, Mary E. Bemis, Jessie 
Dinnie, Mrs. Carmella Bruno, Mrs. Ralph M. 
Cohen, Hope S. Massee, Bva Luke, Margaret 
Macleod, Dorothy W. Jacobs, Carrie E. Hoppe, 
Dorothy I. Ramey, Mrs. Bessie Sicard, Mrs. 
Minnie W. Randall, Mrs. Mary Murdock, Mrs. 
A. J. Moselle, Miss Mildred A. Tyler, Mrs. 
Lucy M. Raynor, Mrs. Laura Fanning, Mrs. 
Ethel Carr, Mrs. Alma Vance, Beulah M. Ken- 
nedy, Edith L. Hughes, Gladys H. Hubbard, 
Ida M. Woods, Rose C. Mahoney, James E. 
Mahoney, Miriam K. Freedman, Edna P., 
Goold, Evangeline W. Shaw, Gladys D. Wil- 
liams, Ellen L. Steele, Lillian E. Rhoades, 
Harriet Knapp, Alice M. Rose, Gladys W. 
Worcester, Alma R. Walters, Ivah Sibley, 
Clara Henshaw, Alice Seaver, Ruth Beebe, 
Netta Davies, Anna A. Riggin, Susie P. Mor- 
gan, Mary S. Goodenough, Freda M. Carter, 
Mrs. Ralph M. Cohen, E. G. Moselle, Hliza- 
beth S. Abbe, Mrs. Alma Walters, Frank A. 
Walters, Gertrude M. Woods, Walter A. As- 
chenbach, Pauline Stever, Isabelle Asborne, 
Vivian Sabourin, Fred G. Mallalieu, Sr., Fred 
G. Mallalieu, Jr., Mrs. Paul E. Potter, Irene 
O. Dorman, O. Rowena Blake, Leon Tink- 
ham, Mrs. H. E. Fillmore, Olive M. Allen, 
Mary Falvey, Elizabeth Whispel, Harry Fill- 
more, Paul A. Neal, Lois Neal, Bella H. Leete, 
Gordon Martin, Rev. John B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Charles Edson, Mrs. Helen Mason, Charles 
D. Edson, Bertha M. Cross, Mary I. Allen, 
Mildred J. Parsons, Jennie Eva Aldrich, 
Clarke T. Parsons, Lawson H. Simpson, Rob- 
ert W. Rosenberg, Charles 8S. Marriott, Edith 
M. Davis, Charles E. Davis, Charles B. Fitts, 
Florence G. Fitts, Wilhelmine Munson, Cecil 
J. Cummings, Annie M. Thomson, John D. 
Banks, Bvelyn F. Halstead, Harriet B. Holling- 
worth, William G. Hollingworth, Ida V. Ro- 
denhizer, Laura M. Savoy, Grace M. Barth, 
Henrietta S. Manley, Lulu R. Crane, Lila M. 
Penney, Ruth 8. Field, Wordley J. Kline, 
George H. Foss; Aleck Doneilo, Albert Cluley, 
James R. Smitherman, Mrs. A. Cluley, Doug- 
las R. Kline, Mrs. Mary Crofton, Carl Crofton, 
Mrs. Sylvia Foss, Mrs. T. M. Burgoyne, Win- 
ona Blair, Mrs. Lillian Blair, Grace Reynolds, 
Dixon Wetherbe, Judith L. Foss, Elizabeth 
Trask, Carmen Rainboth, H. A. Hewins, Rob- 
ert W. Mello, Glenn Rhodes, Eva G. Hucks, 
Harry O. Reimers, Jr., R. E. Martin, Nathan 
D. Case, Mrs. I. C. Bradway, Elsie M. Con- 
verse. 

West Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. Lowell R. 
Kantzer, Mrs. John F. Schutt, Mrs. Harvey 
C. Holland, Ruth L. Brocklebank, Mildred A. 
Meiers, Beatrice T. Baldwin, Beatrice P. De- 
Lano, Jean Hemmings, William J. Hemmings, 
Mrs. V. Hemmings, Rosemary Hemmings. 

Ludlow, Mass.: Charlotte W. McChesney, 
Rachel F. White, Doris V. Moore, Vera J. 
O'Brien, Edward F. O’Brien, Marion M. White, 
Margaretta Robbins, Arlene Begin, Natalie T. 
Ashwell, Raymond 8. Ashwell, Dorothy H. 
Wallace, Eunice W. Nelson, William H. Nel- 
son, Herbert L. McChesney, John F. Pelham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Dunlap, Emery L. 
Wallace, Mrs. James B. Fenney. 

Feeding Hills, Mass.: Shirley M. Williams, 
Norma Whitaker, Edith Minney, Lacy A. 
West, Rachel Williams, Thomas ©. Williams, 
Earle M. Williams, Frances Williams, John A. 
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Casweh, Clara S. Caswell, William G. Camp- 
bell. 

Agawam, Mass.: Eleanor B. Benson, Doro- 
thy A. Wright, Lois C. Buiniskas, Elsie M. 
Thomas, Glenn A. Rainboth, Evelyn Rain~ 
both. 3 

Longmeadow, Mass.: Marie A. Peters, 
Violet V. Whipple, Mrs. Robert J. Bjorn, Mrs. 
E. A. Sundburg, Mildred S. Westbrooke, Flora 
J. Strout. 

East Longmeadow, Mass.: Ruth B. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Ernest Bass, Ernest O. Bass, Harvey 
O. Reimers. 

Indian Orchard, Mass.: Irene Castonguay, 
Glenn C. Stewart, Maurice Castonguay. 

Chicopee, Mass.: Armand Desmarais, 
Glenn O. Thorp, Charles Dyer, Mrs. Glenn 
Thorp. 

Amherst, Mass.: Paul C. Bumpus, Sarah 
L. Bumpus. = 

North Wilbraham, Mass.: Harry C. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. H. Pendleton. 

Wilbraham, Mass.: Annette B. Flocken, 
Violet R. Strong. 

Granby, Mass.: George N. Glauska, Robert 
M. Carpenter, Alice R. Nutting, Gertrude 
Burgess. 


World Trade Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Great- 
er Philadelphia area is this week mark- 
ing the 20th annual observance of World 
Trade Week. This observance will focus 
attention on the importance of world 
trade to full employment, a higher 
standard of living, and to our overall 
economic wellbeing. 

The following events will take place 
in Philadelphia, the country’s second 
largest port during the week of May 
16-22, 1954: 

Sunday, May 16, International Avia- 
tion Day. Events: Displays by airlines, 
movies, exhibits of equipment, special 
events at International Airport. 

Monday, May 17, International Com- 
merce and Industry Day. Events: Open- 
ing of window, interior store, bank, and 
so forth displays; open houses; world- 
trade week ads start; special publicity 
for participating firms. 

Tuesday, May 18, International 
Friendship Day. Events: Special pro- 
grams in schools, by Rotary, Kiwanis, 
other clubs, World Affairs Council—in- 
ternational cultural, scientific relations. 

Wednesday, May 19, International 
Exhibition Day. Events: Opening of 
World Trade Exhibition at Commercial 
Museum; unveiling of plans for North 
Building; foreign dress fashion show. 

Thursday, May 20, World Trade Con- 
ference Day. Events: Luncheon, Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador, speaker; 
panel discussions on various aspects of 
export-import business; dinner, na- 
tionally known speaker, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

Friday, May 21, Port Day. Events: 
Harbor festival; annual maritime day 
cruise on Wilson Lines. 

Philadelphia is one of the more impor- 
tant centers of the export and import 
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business. This port handles more ton- 
nage than any other in the United States 
with the exception of New York. The 
industrial and commercial growth of the 
Delaware Valley in the field of interna- 
tional commerce is expected to continue 
in the years ahead. 

Philadelphia is to be commended upon 
its fine observance of World Trade Week 
which I am sure will be among the most 
outstanding in the United States. The 
members of the committee and all of 
those who devoted so much of their time 
and energy to this observance are to be 
commended for their fine work. 


Certificate of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been a part of my political philoso- 
phy that among our best good-will am- 
bassadors are our private enterprise 
establishments that engage in foreign 
trade. Outstanding among these is Pan 
American World Airways which, while 
not certificated to fly in our domestic 
field, spans its great wings to the four 
corners of the world. 

Recently, in recognition of its many 
accomplishments in the field of interna- 
tional good will, Pan American was cited 
by Mr. Theodore C. Streibert, Director 
of the United States Information Agency. 
Many reasons were behind the certificate 
of merit awarded to Pan American World 
Airways by USIA, all of which are out- 
lined in Mr. Streibert’s letter to Pan 
American President Juan T. Trippe, who 
lives in my hometown, Greenwich, Conn. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
one paragraph of Mr. Streibert’s letter 
to Mr. Trippe, which says: 

I also want to thank you for the fine co- 
operation extended to our Office of Private 
Cooperation in connection with these activ- 
ities. I hope this association with the infor- 
mation program by private organizations 
such as yours may be even more productive 
in the future so that, as President Eisen- 
hower envisioned, “the minds of men, the 
hopes of men, the souls of men everywhere 
can move toward peace, and happiness, and 
well-being.” 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this testimonial to a great 
example of American free enterprise in 
the REcorpD: 


UNrIrTep STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, April 15, 1954. 
Mr. Juan T. Trrpre, 
President, Pan American 
World Airways, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear MR. Tripre: The United States 
Information Agency, in recognition of the 
importance of voluntary private participa- 
tion in helping to develop world understand- 
ing of American concepts and purposes, is 
awarding a certificate of merit to organiza- 
tions which have made a real contribution. 

I feel that Pan American World Airways, 
its management and staff, have made a note- 
worthy contribution through its regular pub- 
lic relations work, and through its many spe- 
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cial projects. Outstanding among the proj- 
ects undertaken are the special flight to the 
United States of the Egyptian Town Hall 
Mission, the transporting of exhibits to 
South American countries in connection with 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower's tour, the distribu- 
tion of the tourist booklet, What Should I 
Know When I Travel Abroad? to Americans 
traveling overseas so that they might realize 
their importance as goodwill ambassadors 
for the United States, and distribution 
abroad of highlights and texts of President 
Eisenhower's speeches. The assistance given 
by Pan American World Airways in these and 
other instances is helping to achieve over- 
seas the information and cultural objectives 
of our country. 

It is a pleasure to award this certificate of 
merit of the United States Information 
Agency to Pan American World Airways. 

I also want to thank you for the fine co- 
operation extended to our Office of Private 
Cooperation in connection with these activ- 
ities. I hope that this association with the 
information program by private organiza- 
tions such as yours may be even more pro- 
ductive in the future so that, as President 
Eisenhower envisioned, “the minds of men, 
the hopes of men, the souls of men every- 
where can move toward peace and happiness 
and well-being.” 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director. 


Indochina: How the Folks at Home Feel 
About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter I have 
just received from a constituent who ex- 
presses his views on the situation relat- 
ing to Indochina. His letter is identi- 
cal with many others I have received on 
the same subject. It reads as follows: 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: This is an expression of 
opinion from one of the little men back 
home—one of your ardent supporters—an 
honest opinion that has developed from 
listening to bickerings at Washington, and 
reading of bickerings of nations at Geneva. 

We should not under any circumstance, 
consider sending American men abroad to 
fight another nation's battle, and in par- 
ticular, to Indochina, the current so-called 
hot-spot. Since 1946, yes, and before 1946, 
we have been attempting to support the 
free world, and all we have gotten for our 
philanthropic endeavors, is a label likening 
ourselves to a power-grabbing nation—a 
nation that considers itself first because of 
our wealth, developed through years of ap- 
plication, efforts, and initiative. 

Some few short years ago France had an 
opportunity to gain respect, and prestige, by 
releasing Indochina from its stranglehold of 
exploitation, and permit the Indochinese to 
govern themselves. This was not done, as 
France through its selfishness decided that 
the natives were not intelligent enough for 
self-government, and that the potential 
wealth of Indochina should fill the pockets 
of the politicians back home. The lack of 
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intelligence was in Paris, as this decision 
made the ground fertile for communism. 
From reports and records, Indochina was 
not anti-Communist, but anti-French, with 
the result that the fight there will spreag 
until the. French are driven out of the 
country. 

Paris is now asking us to intervene anq 
protect her Asian possession, not only with 
money and materiel, but with manpower, 
not caring a hoot about the result to the 
United States as long as Indochina remains 
in her possession, 


How many years are the American people 
expected to finance other nations that to al! 
intents and purposes are not interested in 
self-preservation? There are a few instances 
where our money has been used to good ad- 
vantage—Greece, Turkey, Finland, West Ger- 
many, and Japan—but the unselfish aid 
given to our so-called allies Great Britain 
and France, has had an adverse effect. They 
are more than reluctant to admit our gen- 
erosity has helped them tremendously, and 
to the contrary, both are extremely critica] 
of our well-being, and are continuously ask- 
ing for more of the share-the-wealth plan. 

It is about time our Government, com- 
posed of representatives of the people, con- 
sider the welfare of the majority, which is 
their first purpose for being in Washington, 
and stop thinking that the taxes collected 
must be distributed all over the globe. It 
apparently has never occurred to the major- 
ity in Congress that there is a limit as to the 
potentiality of wealth in the United States, 
and with the continuing of free spending 
such as has never been seen, or even thought 
possible, we will, without too much further 
effort, be the bankrupt Nation Russia hopes 
we will be. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have the 
firmness in our Government that Teddy 
Roosevelt demonstrated, and through which 
gained world respect for these United States. 
There appears to be no honest confidence in 
our ability to take the consequences of re- 
fusals to render additional financial, or phys- 
ical aid, to those countries that apparently 
are incapable to help themselves to some ex- 
tent. Until such a stand is taken, we will 
continue to have unjust criticism thrown at 
us from all parts of the world, which is some- 
thing every clear-minded citizen of the 
United States resents. 

Is it impossible for our governing body 
to think and act along these lines? 

Sincerely, 


os 
. 


Of Law and Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald of May 18, 1954: 

On behalf of some of his constituents, Sen- 
ator FLANDERS has introduced a proposed 
constitutional amendment that flies in the 
face of the basic principles on which our 
Government was established. The proposal 
declares that “this Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God.” 
A Senate judiciary subcommittee has heard 
witnesses in support of the amendment. 
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Undoubtedly those who want this addi- 
tion to the Constitution are well inten- 
tioned. But adoption of such language 
would have a divisive rather than a unify- 
ing effect, and it would not further the 
cause of religion. It would lead to endless 
argument as to what the law of Christ is; 
today there are scores of Christian denomi- 
nations that cannot agree in their interpre- 
tation of that law. It would be ridiculous 
to think that a secular authority could re- 
solve those differences and make clear the 
meaning of the amendment. 

The Constitution says that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” That provision has served 
us well and has safeguarded the rights of all 
religious groups. It would be extreme folly 
for a nation made up of different religious 
groups to alter that noble part of the Con- 
stitution even by indirection. The brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God are 
not furthered by attempts to write religious 
dogma into the law of the land. Senator 
FLANDERS’ greatest contribution now would 
be to withdraw his resolution, 


Removal of New York Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agency to Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 


is the correspondence from Hon. Harold 
Keller, commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Commerce, to 
which I referred in my address on the 
floor of the House today. Commissioner 
Keller points out that the removal of the 
New York Quartermaster Agency to 
Philadelphia will result in no savings to 
the Government but actually an increase 
in cost; 
Strate or New Yor, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Aibany, May 17, 1954. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javits, : 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: Our department has analyzed 
the study made by the Army on which it 
made its decision to remove the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency to Phila- 
delphia. Our analysis raises grave doubts 
as to the purported savings in this move, and 
Iam attaching a copy of a letter to Secre- 
tary Stevens urging that the order be re- 
scinded and that the purchasing operations 
of the Quartermaster Corps be combined in 
New York City. 

You may want to take further appropriate 
action in support of this objective, 

Sincerely, 
Harotp KELLER. 
Srate or New Yorx, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Albany, May 17, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert T. STEVENs, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SECRETARY STEVENS: On March 26 I 
wrote to you expressing my concern with the 
proposed removal of certain functions of the 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency from New 
York City to Philadelphia. At that time I 
urged strongly that those Quartermaster 
functions now performed in New York City 
be retained there, 
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On May 3, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced that the New York City Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency would be relocated 
in the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot as 
soon as arrangements could be completed. 
This announcement stated that a study of 
the proposed transfer had shown that an 
annual savings of some $700,000 would be 
realized. 

I have examined the series of charts pre- 
pared by the Army as a result of this study 
which attempts to illustrate that a net 
annual savings of $400,000, rather than $700,- 
000, will be effected. This material presents 
several claims which are either unsupported 
by fact or which do not take into account 
all of the elements necessary to substantiate 
claimed savings as net savings. It is quite 
possible, using the Army’s material, to con- 
clude that there will be a net increase in 
cost if the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
is moved to Philadelphia. 

The following points are offered for your 
earnest consideration: 

1. The presentation states that the indus- 
tries (producing or manufacturing plants) 
which supply the Quartermaster Corps are 
as accessible to Philadelphia as to New York. 
To illustrate this point, the study includes 
such States as North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida in the Philadelphia 
orbit. It does not include metropolitan New 
Jersey, a large producer of apparel and tex- 
tiles, less than 10 miles distant from Man- 
hattan, in the New York City orbit. 

While this method of analysis is subject 
to serious question, the point which this 
portion of the studies attempts to make has 
little bearing on the proposed transfer. The 
location of producing plants has little rela- 
tionship to the purchasing function. With 
rare exception, purchasing is a matter of 
negotiation between the Quartefmaster Pur- 
chasing Agency and the main office or sales 
Office of the supplying company. These 
offices—the actual points of contact with 
the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency—are 
shown by the Army’s study to be heavily 
concentrated in the New York metropolitan 
region. Of all the contractors in the coun- 
try supplying commodities to the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency, 37 percent are 
located within 45 miles of New York City, 
while only 8 percent are within 45 miles of 
Philadelphia. 

2. Certain items of new expense have been 
ignored in arriving at an estimated net an- 
nual saving. According to the Army’s study, 
the functions of the New York Quartermas- 
ter purchasing office, which employ the great- 
est number of people, are those functions 
requiring expert and trained personnel. 
More than half of the 987 civilian employees 
of the New York agency are engaged in pur- 
chasing and inspection. On the basis of 
figures presented by the study in its estimate 
of “cost of moving,” only approximately half 
of the present New York City employees will 
move to Philadelphia. Quite probably even 
a smaller percentage of technical personnel 
will move. It will be not only costly but 
difficult to recruit replacements for these 
technical people in Philadelphia and even 
more costly to train them in the details and 
techniques of the Quartermaster operation. 
Private industry estimates the cost of train- 
ing technical or subprofessional employees 
at from $3,000 to $20,000 each. Using the 
minimum figure, this will constitute a very 
substantial item of new expense which will 
be added by the move to Philadelphia. 


The charts estimate savings in certain 
“miscellaneous activities” by the elimina- 
tion of various jobs which are considered 
duplicatory. One of several examples is in 
personnel assigned to “Signal Communica- 
tions.” At the present time the existing 
Philadelphia operation is staffed by 10 em- 
Ployees and the New York City operation is 
staffed by 30 employees in this category. 
The study indicates an elimination of half 
of this total, or 20 employees. Although the 
plan calls for removing from New York City 
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where communications with the greatest 
concentration of its suppliers are a matter 
of telephone or subway usage, it claims that 
it can service all communications for the 
combined operation with less than the num- 
ber of people now assigned to this function 
in New York alone. Even if this were pos- 
sible, no consideration has been given to the 
increased cost of communications. Instead 
of local telephone and subway contact with 
suppliers, the agency will substitute long- 
distance phone calls, individual letters in- 
volving expensive time to process, and in- 
creased travel expenditures on the part of the 
Quartermaster personnel. This is another 
of many new expenses which were ignored 
in arriving at a conclusion of “net savings” 
in the proposed removal. 

Almost the entire claimed net savings of 
$400,000 is represented by savings in per- 
sonnel salary. On a general basis, the study 
claims that duplicate administrative serv- 
ices can be eliminated. The charts do not 
support this general claim. Of the 114 jobs 
which will be eliminated, only 41 are classi- 
fied as being assigned to administrative 
services. 

3. The study states that a purchasing 
office can be located satisfactorily in any 
large communication and transportation 
center on the eastern seaboard because of 
the fact that the producing industries (the 
manufacturing plants) are concentrated on 
the eastern seaboard of the United States. 
This statement might be true in relation to 
& warehousing or distribution function. It 
definitely is not true in relation to the 
purchasing function which has a unique 
requirement for successful and economic 
operation—location as close as possible to 
the greatest concentration of negotiating 
Offices. 

This concentration is overwhelmingly in 
or adjacent to New York City. However, 
if the only means of economic operation is 
to consolidate the New York and Philadel- 
phia operations, it is as reasonable to as- 
sume that duplicatory personnel could be 
eliminated by combining these operations 
in New York City as it is to make the same 
assumption for a combined operation in 
Philadelphia. As the communication and 
transportation center of the entire Nation, 
New York, by the Army’s own definition, 
would be a more advantageous and eco- 
nomic location than Philadelphia for those 
quartermaster functions now located in the 
latter city. In addition, if the matter of 
expense to the general business community 
which supplies the quartermaster agency is 
of any concern, it can be demonstrated that 
a combined operation would be more eco- 
nomic to all concerned in New York City 
than could possibly be the case in Phila- 
delphia. 

4. The Department of Defense news re- 
lease announcing the removal of the New 
York Quartermaster Purchasing Agency to 
Philadelphia states that “the move te Phila- 
delphia is in conformity with Department 
of Defense policy to relinquish leased space 
wherever possible, to accomplish maximum 
possible utilization of Government-owned 
space, and to effect utmost economies 
through consolidation of activities.” 

“Utmost economies through consolidation 
of activities” can be realized in existing and 
available Government-owned space either at 
the Army or Navy Brooklyn bases. Both 
bases have ample, suitable, and available 
Government-owned space for the combined 
quartermaster operations. To devote it to 
this purpose would accomplish maximum 
possible utilization of Government-owned 
space in the New York City area. 

I respectfully call to your attention an 
additional policy of the Department of De- 
fense embraced in Federal law 413, 1948, and 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation, 
section 4, subject: “Coordinated Procure- 
ment,” part 4-000 (c), dealing with the 
procurement of items used in common by 
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all branches of the Armed Forces. I sug- 
gest that the proposal to move the quarter- 
master purchasing function to Philadelphia 
does not coincide with the intent of this law 
and directive in that it would result in sep- 
arating the consolidated purchasing of many 
items now procured by the New York Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the 
Army studies have shown no basis whatso- 
ever for determining that the transfer of 
the New York Purchasing Agency to Phila- 
delphia would result in any real or net sav- 
ings to the Government. On the contrary, 
they suggest that very real savings could be 
realized by transferring to New York any 
functions of the Quartermaster Corps now 
conducted in Philadelphia which must be 
combined with those now conducted in New 
York. I suggest that this course would be 
more in conformity with the stated policy of 
the Department of Defense than the removal 
of the New York City purchasing function to 
Philadelphia. 

I urge very strongly that the order for re- 
moval of the functions of the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agency from New York to Phil- 
adelphia be rescinded and that you give im- 
mediate consideration to removing those 
purchasing functions now performed in Phil- 
adelphia to New York City where they can 
be combined with the functions of the Quar- 
termaster Corps Purchasing Agency to the 
benefit of the Government, the armed serv- 
ices, and the Nation as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD KELLER, 
Commissioner of Commerce. 


The Place for Your Burdens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the Recorp a 
sermon delivered by Dr. Albert P. Shir- 
key on February 14, 1954, at the Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church. 

I wish to commend in particular for 
my colleagues’ attention that part of his 
sermon which deals with methods of 
combating Communists here and abroad. 
There are many of us, including myself, 
who are as strongly opposed to commu- 
nism as some people who shout the loud- 
est and constantly seek headlines for 
their efforts. 

Dr. Shirkey, in his sermon, emphasizes 
the fact that we need a positive approach 
in our fight against the encroachments 
of Communists. As he points out, we 
must solve the social and economic prob- 
lems that provide the seedbeds for Com- 
munist doctrines to take root. 

Following is Dr. Shirkey’s sermon: 

Tue PLaAce For Your BurpEens 
(By Dr. Albert P. Shirkey) 

“Cast your burden on the Lord, and He will 
eustain you” (Psalm 55: 22). 

I, personally, am indebted to the late Dr. 
George W. Truett for pointing out to us that 
the Bible has three things to say concerning 
our burdens: 

1, Every man Is to bear his own burden. 

2. Bear ye one another's burdens and s0 
fulfill the law of Christ. 
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3. Cast your burden on the Lord and He 
shall sustain thee. 

This is all that the Bible tells us about our 
burdens and it doesn’t need to say another 
word for it covers the complete field. 


BEAR YOUR OWN BURDEN 


Learn to stand upon your own two feet, 
upright as a child of God, under all manner 
of suffering, difficulty and trial, learn to be 
strong. This is the underlining theme of the 
Bible. There is much in our educational 
philosophy today, much in the field of psy- 
chology that has a tendency to make people 
weak, showing them that they are not really 
responsible for so much in their life. The 
tendency is to shift the responsibility to 
one’s environment, or to one’s bloodstream, 
but the New Testament teaches that regard- 
less of what comes or what brings it, we are 
to be strong, not weak. I believe we would 
make a real contribution to the world about 
us if we learned the habit of not complain- 
ing and whining every time a little thing 
happens. We would relieve the situation in 
our homes, in our busines world and in our 
work-a-day world if we would learn to stand 
upright as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
“Be strong, we are not here to dream, to drift, 
we have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, "tis God's 
gift, be strong.” “A charge to keep I have, 
a God to glorify; A never dying soul to save 
and fit it for the sky. To serve my present 
age, my calling to fulfill and may it all my 
powers engage, to do my Master’s Will.” 
This is the message of both poet and proph- 
et. The tone of the Christian philosophy 
of life is to be a good soldier. Take your 
own share of suffering and stop whining and 
complaining. 

I remember a lesson that I learned when 
I was just a boy playing on the farm, in 
the midst of a lot of puppies. We had a 
thoroughbred bird dog and she had given 
us this little family. Dad had stopped with 
me to play with the puppies. Presently, he 
took a puppy by the back of his neck and 
held it up without a sound out of the puppy. 
I had other dogs on the farm and you could 
pick them up and they would do a lot of 
complaining about it. I said to my father, 
“Why doesn’t this dog whimper and whine 
like my puppy.” He said to me, “Son, a 
thoroughbred puppy never whines.” That 
made a great impression on me when I was a 
child and I have been asking myself all 
through the years—“God help me to be a 
thoroughbred so that I can keep my com- 
plaining and my whining away from people 
and stand upon my own two feet—take the 
disappointments and the trials and troubles 
of life like a good soldier.” 

We are individual people, regardless of how 
we are bound together in a family, regardless 
of how we are bound together in society or 
in groups. You are an individual—there are 
some things that as an individual you are 
going to do and no one can do it for you. 
No one else can repent for you. You are an 
individual and you must repent for your 
own sins; no one in the world can believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ to save your soul 
but you yourself. Regardless of how much 
we love and how tenderly we want to do it, 
no one will ever be able to go down into the 
valley of the shadow with you, no human 
friend. No one in the world will be able to 
take your place before the judgment seat of 
Christ. You must stand there alone, and I 
must stand there alone. We are individuals. 
Then—may God help us to be strong, to be 
able to stand on our own feet and be a good 
soldier. Let us quit whimpering and com- 
plaining about everything, and, like a good 
soldier, learn to stand up and take it. 

I believe, of course, that there is a place 
when faced with the great things of life 
when we need a friend and when we need 
to share life with someone. I am not talking 
about these great things; I am talking about 
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all of these little things. There are times 
when we need a friend. There isn't any 
question about that. We need, in such an 
hour, to find someone who is able to share it 
with us if we are going to make it. 


CAST YOUR BURDEN ON GOD 


Here is the second truth of this text— 
“Cast your burden on the Lord and He shall 
sustain you.” This is the art of being able 
to take our burdens and put them on Goq 
That's the reason why @ lot of people do 4 
lot of complaining and a lot of whimpering 
because they have never learned the art of 
taking their troubles to God. A woman got 
on a bus with a large, heavy package. When 
she sat down on the bus she put the package 
on her lap. The man who sat across from 
her couldn’t stand it any longer so he saiq 
“Madam, I would suggest to you that the bus 
is capable of carrying both you and your 
package.” Then she put it down on the 
floor and let the bus carry it. You know it 
would be a wonderful thing if you ever 
learned the art of taking the burden that 
is on your mind and heart and putting it on 
the heart of God where it belongs instead of 
letting it break your life as it is doing. It is 
sapping your energy, taking the joy and the 
gladness from your spirit, and taking away 
the lightness from your step—all because 
you do not put the packages down where 
they belong. 

God is a shock absorber; didn’t you know 
that? My dad taught all of his boys to 
hunt and how to shoot a gun. He took me 
up one day and he aimed a gun at a tree 
and said, “Now you pull the trigger.” I was 
only a very small boy and instead of having 
the gun up against my shoulder he had it 
up against his shoulder, and when the gun 
went off, dad was the one who absorbed the 
shock. We have a Heavenly Father who does 
the same thing. A wonderful thing for us 
to learn is the art of living so close to God 
that when the great shocks come, He is the 
one who will take it. “Cast your burden on 
God and He shall sustain you.” He will be 
the one who will carry you up in His hands 
and give you the strength that you need 
for every step of the way. Not long ago I 
read this about a certain woman: Somebody 
said to her, “How in the world did you ever 
raise these children as a widow, how cid you 
ever do all of this work, how did you do 
these impossible things that you have done?" 
She went to the calendar and said, “Because 
they only came 1 day at a time’”—just 1 day 
at a time. God isn’t going to give you 
today what you are going to need for t- 
morrow. Just believe me, He will not. He 
will give you tomorrow what you are going 
to need for tomorrow. Why? Because if 
He did, you would walk by sight and not by 
faith. He wants us to walk each day holding 
His hand and saying, “Father, another day 
has arrived, come now and walk with me. 
Let us bear the burdens together.” ‘Cast 
your burden on God and He will sustain 
you.” This is one of life’s great certainties. 


BEAR ONE ANOTHER'’S BURDENS 


Now there is another truth in burden 
bearing added to the other two: “Bear you 
own burdens, cast your burdens on God.” 
It is, “Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” It is amazing 
how people rally to this thing of bearing 4 
public burden. Did you ever see some dis- 
aster overtake an area such as a great ex- 
plosion that almost destroys a city? Have 
you ever been near an area where they had 
@ volcano eruption? It is inspiring to see 
the people getting together to bear up under 
their common burden. Have you ever seen 
the grasshoppers come across the land de- 
vouring everything in their way, then se¢ 
the people sharing their burdens together? 
Have you ever seen the shifting sands cover 
up the green grass in the fields, then see 
people bearing their burdens together? 
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Have you ever been in a depression and no- 
ticed the people bearing their burdens to- 
gether? Have you ever been in a war situa- 
tion and watched the soul of a people rise to 
a place where they can be counted on? 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” Now, of all the 
purdens that have been faced in our world— 
Iam going to measure my words when I say 
this—of all of the burdens that we have 
faced in our world—pestilence, famine, de- 
pression, Wars and rumors of wars, dust- 
storms, fire and explosion, and all of the 
rest, the greatest burden that the world has 
ever faced since the dawn of history is the 
burden of communism. It presses down on 
the world with a weight that is so terrific 
that there is no way to express it. It makes 
its way into children’s minds behind the Iron 
Curtain, changing their total life. It has 
changed the life of youth, changed the social 
order of people, changed their outlook, 
erased from them their religious convictions 
and continues to make inroads here, there, 
and everywhere across the world. The bur- 
den that the world is under right now is 
the burden of communism, and it is a ter- 
rific burden. I hate communism, 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


It is a godless obsession, a freedom-killing 
passion, an individual crushing philosophy, 
and a ruthless destroyer of the democratic 
way of life. Whoever he is who falls for com- 
munism is wrapped up in not one, but all, 
of these things. 

Communism is as subtle as a snake and as 
deadly; it is as cunning as a fox and as elu- 
sive; as crue] as the wolf and ‘as bloodthirsty; 
and, as life draining as a leech. Let him who 
has eyes, see, Let him see this thing as it 
is, weigh it for what it is worth. It is the 
mother of lies and the brother of false hopes. 
It leads to but one end—a precipice. It is 
the sister of disaster, and its followers ride 
the pale horse of death. To be in its coils is 
like a diver in the suction tentacles of an 
octopus, or @ hunter caught in the tighten- 
ing hold of a python. It is as conscienceless 
as a stone, and, like Judas, kisses man and 
hails him as master, all the while working 
for his complete overthrow. 

This is what you mean when you call a 
man a Communist. Therefore, it is a hein- 
ously wicked thing to call a man a Com- 
munist if he is not one. 

Now I believe that there are positive ways 
of meeting the issues. And I believe that 
our approach must be positive. In the first 
place, there is the approach that we do not 
like, but we must have, it is the approach of 
the police action around the world that 
says to these opposing forces, “You shall not 
pass.” Wherever communism raises its ugly 
head, in any part of the world, the freedom 
loving people of the world must rise in this 
police action to say, “We will not let you 
pass.” This must be done. This is not the 
best approach but it is a positively necessary 
approach. We must have it, just as you 
must have a police action in this city against 
all of the forces that would tear it asunder. 
Secondly, we must see to it that we give 
ourselves unreservedly as a people across 
this Nation to the crusade for freedom and 
to understand that when we do it we are 
giving ourselves for the peace of the world, 
and are giving courage and confidence to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain to shake 
off the shackles of communism and be free. 
We are giving to the peoples across the 
boundaries of the world, where communism 
has settled down, the opportunity to know 
that they have friends on this side of the 
curtain. Nothing will give them more heart 
and courage, 

Another positive approach must be made 
to discover where communism makes its in- 
Toads into life—and one of the places is 
where the economic order is low, where 
there is hunger, nakedness, poverty. Here 
communism comes in and gets a foothold. 
We must so share with the rest of the world 
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until there isn’t a spot across the world 
where communism can get in. Another 
place where it has been coming in, is not 
only where people are hungry, and where 
there is desperate need, but where there are 
bad race relations. These are the places 
where communism is making its greatest 
inroads. Somehow or other, by the Grace of 
God, and it’s going to take the Grace of God 
to do it, we must stop communism in its 
onward march. 

Our approach must always be a positive 
one. One of the greatest of all mistakes 
would be the wrong kind of an approach 
in getting rid of communism. One of the 
bad approaches in getting rid of commu- 
nism is to try to burn the books in which 
these ideas exist. Now, you will recall that 
a few months ago I had a lot to say about 
the age of burning books. When I stated 
from this pulpit that once you begin to 
burn the ideas that are latent in the books 
and libraries of the world you are not far 
from the place where you desire to burn 
the men behind the ideas—to burn the lives 
of the people where these ideas exist. A lot 
of people took me to task for that. They 
did not like that statement, they thought 
it was farfetched, and just out of line. I 
hold in my hands a newspaper clipping, 
a statement of one of our great governors— 
Gov. Allen Shivers, of Texas. He is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. However, in this 
approach I think he is definitely wrong. 
He is seeking the death penalty for every 
Communist in the country. Two months 
have passed since we heard about the burn- 
ing of the books and now the Governor comes 
up with exactly what I said someone would— 
“when we burn the books we are not far from 
burning men,” and here is a man wanting 
to put all of the Communists to death. 
Let’s analyze it for a second—what com- 
mittee is going to be selected to be the 
judge of who is a Communist—do you know 
any committee in this Nation you would 
trust to be the judge on that score? There 
are three legally constituted committees 
operating in this country. Would you trust 
any of the three of them? They have made 
glaring mistakes and continuous mistakes, 
and added to this they have made hit and 
runs into certain areas—absolutely assas- 
sinating the character of men. A long time 
ago Shakespeare said something like this, 
“He who steals my purse steals trash, but 
he who steals my good name takes that 
which does not enrich him and leaves me 
poor indeed.” He that would take a man’s 
good name and brand him with being a 
Red—when he is nothing of the kind—has 
taken that which leaves a man poor indeed. 
Many of these men, who themselves have 
had their characters assassinated will never 
be able to rise again and their children will 
will not be able to do it either, because of 
the stigma attached to them. Had Governor 
Shivers, of Texas, had his way of putting all 
Communists to death, these men in certain 
areas of our country who have been proven 
not to be Communists would have been dead. 
What are we going to do with a thing like 
that? If we would get a hate movement 
started in this country by saying we are 
going to put all Communists to death, do 
you know what somebody is likely to come 
up with? Let us put all Catholics to death, 
let’s put all Jews to death, let us put all 
Protestants to death. It is possible that 


somebody will come up with the sugges-- 


tion—let us put all the Republicans to 
death. And then somebody will make the 
suggestion, why not the Democrats? And 
then somebody will come up with the sug- 
gestion, why not put all of the men who 
were once Democrats who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket, to death? And that, I might 
say to you, would put my friend Governor 
Shivers on the roster to be destroyed. And, 
if they were going to kill Catholics, it would 
put his wife on the roster to be destroyed. 
You can’t start a hate movement in America, 
of any kind, of any description, against 
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anybody. I know some people in this coun- 
try who hate Republicans more than they 
do Communists. You cannot get a hate 
movement going in these United States 
without imperiling every group in this coun- 
try. A hate movement now, with the death 
penalty for every Communist, might erect 
a@ place of execution in every crossroads of 
the Nation. France did it with the guillo- 
tine, gushing forth its crimson flow of blood 
upon the city streets. Spain did it and lost 
2 million lives in her civil war. The idea 
of the great Governor is unthinkable. No, 
Allen Shivers, as much as I love you as a 
friend, never has any man said a thing 
that was perhaps not meditated on long 
enough. When we have a movement to 
destroy men who disagree with us—believe 
me, it will tear America apart. 

What is America, anyway? America is not 
a color, it is not a creed, it is not a class, it 
is not a condition—what is America? Amer- 
ica is a spirit, it is a spirit of those who are 
so passionately in love with freedom that 
they will dare to work together in order to 
attain that freedom—that’s America—and 
you touch a Catholic in this country and no 
Protestant is free—you touch a Jew and no 
Catholic is free. Freedom shall be our pos- 
session only as long as we give to every other 
man the rights and privileges we ask for 
ourselves. You remember the incident when 
Simon came over and took a sword in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and cut off a man’s 
ear and Jesus said to him, “Simon, put away 
your sword, put it up, put it in its sheath. 
Simon, my Kingdom shall not come this way, 
my Kingdom shall come with better ideas, 
with better ideals, with a better life, my 
Kingdom will come with a better spirit or it 
shall not come.” Our method is a positive 
method—it is a method of giving a better 
standard of life, a better set of ideas, a better 
set of ideals, a better life everywhere in order 
that men might have freedom. This is the 
way to conquer communism. Little by little 
the walls will start crumbling and it shall 
be written in the record books of history, 
“They conquered, because they outthought, 
and they outlived commuism.” That's our 
way to victory. 

Bear ye one another’s burdens—we are in 
this thing together. And may God help us 
in our little part of the world to do the kind 
of thing that will rid this world of the 
terrible pressure that falls down upon us—in 
the way that God himself has ordained that 
all of His causes shall win. “Not by might 
and power alone but by my Spirit,” says the 
Lord of Hosts. 

PRAYER 


Our. Father, this hurtful, dreadful thing 
called communism has come like a cancer 
eating at civilization’s heart. It is a monster 
that strides across the world without con- 
science and without a heart. Give unto us 
the ability through every positive means 
open to us to defend by writing, speaking, liv- 
ing, working, in order to keep our Nation free. 
With malice toward none and brotherhaod 
for all may we strive to build a better Amer- 
ica—a better world. Keep our feet on the 
sure and solid path that leads to final victory. 
It is a long hard pull, but make us men who 
are willing to endure. In Thy Holy Name. 
Amen, 





Congratulations Kiwanis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
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Kiwanis International on the patriotic 
work it is doing in distributing three- 
quarters of a million pamphlets each 
month on Americanism. 

Time and again we Americans are 
warned that we just take our American- 
ism and our American way of life for 
granted. Such apathy is not the way and 
will not make for dynamic Americanism. 
To plug this hole, the Kiwanis Clubs in 
the United States are performing a great 
service in the fight against all things 
un-American. This they are doing in 
a very affirmative way to engender the 
necessary enthusiasm which should be 
present in the heart of every American. 
The present program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is consistent with the interest 
that they have always displayed in good 
government, and is one of the finest as- 
sists that they can give at this time in 
the preservation of our way of life. 

The first 3 in the series of minuteman 
pamphlets have already been placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under date of 
May 13. I found them not only very in- 
teresting but 100 percent American. 





The Jewish Cultural Heritage in the 
Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the April-May 
1954 issue of Jewish Voice Pictorial en- 
titled “‘The Jewish Cultural Heritage in 
the Library of Congress.” This very in- 
teresting article concerning the collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress of works 
dealing with the Jewish cultural heritage 
was written by Murray Frank who is 
known to many of us in his capacity as 
assistant to Congressman HELLER, of 
New York. 

The article follows: 


THE JEWISH CULTURAL HERITAGE IN THE 
LipRary OF CONGRESS 
(By Murray Frank) 

The Library of Congress in Washington Is 
universally recognized as the greatest insti- 
tution of its kind, with huge collections in 
every sphere of civilization and culture 
created by man since the dawn of history. 
There is hardly a nation whose major cul- 
tural creations are not found in one of the 
Library's sections. Housed under the same 
roof with the huge collections of Americana, 
the great European literatures, the cultural 
wealth of the Hispanic, Arabic, Oriental, 
Slavic, and other civilizations, is also the 
collection of Judaica which has taken on 
added importance in recent postwar years. 


The Jewish section of the Congressional 
Library is now celebrating 40 years of its 
existence as a central depository of Jewish 
cultural treasures of the past and present. 
The section, however, is more than a mere 
collecting station for books, manuscripts, and 
documents in Hebrew, Yiddish, and other 
Semitic languages. It is a very important 
center of culture, research, and information 
about all aspects of Jewish life throughout 
the ages all over the world. Its significance 
as such has grown immeasurably in the past 
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decade since the destruction by the Nazis of 
the great Jewish libraries and Jewish book 
treasures in Europe during World War II. 

Today the Library’s Jewish section ranks 
among the 3 of 4 largest Jewish libraries in 
the world, others being the National Library 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York, and the fine collection of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute in New York. 

If we were to include all books and manu- 
scripts about Jews and Judaism which the 
Library of Congress possesses in all lan- 
guages, it would make the largest collection 
of its kind‘in the world. Although assembled 
under one roof, it is actually not located in 
one section but is scattered over several 
sections in the Library. The Jewish Section 
itself contains about 40,000 volumes in He- 
brew, 12,000 in Yiddish, and many thousands 
of newspapers and periodicals in these lan- 
guages. Thatis notall, however. Under the 
Jewish section’s jurisdiction are also to be 
found some 200,000 volumes about Jews or 
subjects of direct interest to Jews, but in 
languages other than Hebrew and Yiddish. 
These books are located in the various lin- 
guistic sections. For example, books in the 
English language on Jewish subjects are to 
be found in the Library’s general collection. 
There are many books in Russian on Jewish 
themes, but these are located in the Slavic 
division. Books about Jews in Oriental lan- 
guages are in the Oriental division, and so on. 

Thus, it is estimated that the Library of 
Congress has a collection of Judaica in vari- 
ous languages numbering approximately a 
quarter of a million books. This constitutes 
a huge collection of the Jewish cultural her- 
itage of all ages which no other library pos- 
sesses. It is comprised of larger and smaller 
collections dealing with Zionism and Israel, 
with Jewish history of all times, rabbinical 
literature, biblical literature, poetry and 
belles-lettres, works on science and philoso- 
phy, on travel and education, children’s 
literature, art—in short, every human en- 
deavor and every phase of thought. 

The Jewish section was first established in 
1913, just four decades ago. The year before, 
i. e., 1912, the well-known Jewish philan- 
thropist and communal leader, Jacob H. 
Schiff had purchased the famous “Deinard 
Collection” of Judaica assembled over a 
period of years by the bibliophile Ephraim 
Deinard. This collection consisted of about 
10,000 volumes in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, 
Arabic, and other Semitic languages, but all 
deal with Jewish themes and Jewish 
thought. Schiff then presented the Deinard 
collection to the Library of Congress as a 
gift to the American people, but with this 
stipulation: That a specially qualified person, 
not a mere cataloguer, but one who is a real 
Jewish scholar and bibliographer, should be 
placed in charge of the collection and that 
by his personality and through this coliection 
he should represent Jewish scholarship in a 
dignified manner. A short time later, Con- 
gress placed its official stamp of approval on 
this project by enacting a bill to establish 
a Semitic Division in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Deinard collection served as 
the nucleus for the division. 


Schiff subsequently purchased smaller 
collections of Judaica which he, likewise, pre- 
sented to the Jewish Section. Thus, in 1914, 
he presented the Library with a collection of 
4,200 volumes, in 1917 another 2,300 books, 
and finally in 1921 he added 3,000 more, 
making a total of nearly 20,000 volumes 
which the Jewish Section acquired through 
his generosity. This constituted a very siz- 
able beginning for the new section during its 
first decade. Since then it has grown nearly 
three-fold through acquisitions of other col- 
lections and through purchases, not counting 
the approximately 200,000 volumes concern- 
ing Jews in non-Semitic languages which are 
to be found in other sections. 

It would take considerable space within 
the limitations of this article to describe the 
various fields and subject on which the Jew- 
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ish Section has larger collections. We sha) 
therefore limit ourselves to mention briefiy 
a few of the more important of these. 

One of the largest collections is the liter. 
ature dealing with the Bible, with or without 
commentaries, consisting of various editions 
published since the 16th century to the 
present day. Many of these volumes contain 
translations of the Biblical text in ancient 
and modern languages, including Greek, 


Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, ang 
others. 


For the study of Biblical Hebrew the Jey. 
ish Section has a variety of dictionaries, con. 
cordances, indices, and grammatical texts, 
as well as historical and archaeological 
studies, introductory material, and studies 
which deal with Biblical influence on liter. 
ature. Then there are many works concern. 
ing the period of the rise of Christianity, 
works of a polemical or apologetic nature, 
studies of Jewish religious sects, Jewish rit. 
ual and religious ceremonies. 

The Jewish Section has built up a note- 
worthy collection dealing with the “Golden 
Era” of Jewish cultural achievements in 
Spain during the Middle Ages, as well as 
many volumes of rabbinical Responsa, and 
royal documents concerning Jews which in- 
fluenced the development of Jewish law. 

Nor were the developments of modern 
times overlooked by the Jewish Section, 
which has assembled considerable material 
dealing with Jewish life in recent decades, 
minority problems, the Nazi period and the 
extermination of European Jewry, the estab- 
lishment of theaState of Israel, the growth 
of the American Jewish community and Jew- 
ish life in this country. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Jewish Section 
possesses works which are designated as in- 
cunabula, namely, books published before 
the year 1500 and are therefore recognized 
as rare and valuable, as well as unusual 
manuscripts, literature on Kabbalah, etc. 
And on the other hand, it has works of 
modern Hebrew and Yiddish literature, lead- 
ing Yiddish newspapers and periodicals from 
all over the world and Hebrew dailies and 
periodicals from Israel, and the largest col- 
lection of official documents published by 
the Government of Israel which is to be 
found outside of Israel. 

The Jewish Section also boasts of its col- 
lections of Semitic literature dealing with 
the development of the various civilizations 
in the Near East, the literature of the 
Haskalah period of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, and also the many monographs, bro- 
chures, periodical publications, newspapers 
and books published in the Soviet Union un- 
til a few years ago before all Jewish cul- 
tural life and activity there had ceased. 

These are, briefly, the major areas of cul- 
tural achievement on which the Jewish Sec- 
tion has concentrated its efforts in preserv- 
ing everything of value concerning Jewish 
life and Jewish creativity throughout the 
ages. Any work dealing with Jews, Judaism 
and the State of Israel is of interest to the 
Jewish Section. The result is that this sec- 
tion is today generally recognized for its rich 
cultural treasures and for its contribution to 
the preservation of the Jewish cultural herit- 
age. Not only does the United States Con- 
gress and the various governmental agencies 
utilize its resources to a greater degree than 
ever before, but so do also many scholars 
and institutions of higher learning in this 
country and abroad. 


During the four decades of its existence, 
the Jewish Section of the Library of Con- 
gress has had three prominent Jewis 
scholars who directed its growth and act.vi- 
ties. The first of these was Dr. Israe! Sha- 
piro, a noted scholar and bibliographer, who 
was its director for over 30 years from 1913 
until the end of 1943. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Theodore Gaster, a philologist and stu- 
dent of archaeology and the religions of the 
ancient Near East, who held the post for 
about 4 years. The present chief of the 
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Jewish Section is Dr. Lawrence Marwick, 
a bibliographer and noted Judeo-Arabic 
scholar, Who took over in the fall of 1948. 

Dr. Marwick, who is 43 years old, studied 
at the University of Chicago and Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia where he obtained 
his Ph. D. in 1937. He specialized in ancient 
history and archeology, did research work in 
Judeo-Arabie literature in the British Mu- 
seum, and even studied at the National Uni- 
versity in Cairo, Egypt. Following his re- 
turn to’ the United States, he continued to 
do research work on Judeo-Arabic poetry 
of the Middle Ages and writings of some of 
the contemporaries of the great Jewish phi- 
josopher Saadiah Gaon. This work was inter- 
rupted during World War II when Dr. Mar- 
wick served for a period of 5 years in the 
Intelligence Corps of the United States Army. 
He was among the first Americans to enter 
Berlin and also witnessed the liberation of 
the first concentration camps in Germany. 

In the 5 years since he is administering 
the Jewish section, Dr. Marwick has estab- 
lished contacts with libraries, book publish- 
ers, authors, and cultural institutions in 
many countries throughout the world. He 
has instituted a regular exchange of books 
with the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
with libraries in other countries. He has 
considerably enriched the section through 
the acquisition of many volumes in Hebrew 
and Yiddish heretofore overlooked or pre- 
viously unobtainable. He often arranges 
cultural exhibits in the Library of Congress 
in connection with some important Jewish 
event, such as on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the noted Yid- 
dish author J. L. Peretz, the anniversary 
of Israel's independence, an exhibit of the 
Israeli press, and another of Yiddish books 
published in Argentina, etc. 

In 1951 Dr. Marwick represented the Li- 
brary of Congress at the International Con- 
ference of Orientalists in Istanbul, Turkey. 
From there he proceeded to Israel, where 
he spent several weeks, and presented to 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion a gift 
from the Library of Congress—a book by the 
Greek philosopher, Proclus, on the philoso- 
phy of Plato. The story behind this. pres- 
entation is that when Ben-Gurion visited 
America in the spring of 1951 he had ex- 
pressed a@ desire to obtain a copy of this 
book. The Israeli Embassy in Washington 
approached the Library of Congress, but the 
Library had no copy. A search was then 
undertaken and a copy was located at the 
Harvard Library, published back in the 16th 
century. The book was microfilmed, and 
this was the copy presented to Ben-Gurion 
by Dr. Marwick, 

The Jewish section of the Library of Con- 
gress enters its fifth decade with the hope 
of locating and preserving much of the Jew- 
ish cultural heritage, particularly a good 
deal of this treasure which was lost or de- 
stroyed through Nazi barbarity in the recent 
war. Much of it will probably remain lost 
and destroyed forever, but much will be 
saved through the efforts of men like Dr. 
Marwick and preserved in the Library of 
Congress for posterity. 





The International Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. WIER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting letter from 
Harry Entrikin, 4160 West 44th Street, 
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Minneapolis, Minn., on the international 
situation, particularly Korea and Asia. 
Mr. Entrikin’s letter is as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17, 1954. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Roy Wier, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frienps: Some 2 or 3 years ago I was 
impelled to write you a letter giving my views 
on our international policies, with particu- 
lar reference to Korea and the whole Asiatic 
picture. This letter seemed, even to me, out 
of line with popular thinking, so naive and 
visionary that I rather hesitated to send it, 
feeling you would consider me a little off 
the beam. 

At that time I quoted Dr. Frank Laubach, 
the now famous originator of the Each One 
Teach One World Literacy Campaign, which 
is credited with teaching over a million 
backward peoples of the world to read and 
write in less than 25 years and has been, I 
believe, the greatest generator of good will 
towards the United States of anything that 
has been tried. 

I had just returned from a retreat at which 
he was one of the leaders and I told you that 
in my opinion he could give the Congress 
more real, down-to-earth information on 
Asia than they would ever receive from the 
so-called experts, most of whom are swayed 
by their own selfish interests. He has felt 
the pulse of the little man, whose unbear- 
able misery is forcing the social upheaval 
which is so glibly ascribed to communism. 

Yesterday, May 16, Dr. Laubach addressed 
three full houses at Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Church (approximately 4,000 to 5,000) 
and Edna and I were again privileged, as 
members of the benevolent committee, to 
sit in on still another more intimate meet- 
ing with him. As a result, I am convinced 
that I was not off the beam, for he painted 
a picture of United States psychological 
blunders so appalling that the only way to 
visualize it is to make a mental image of a 
fire department trying to extinguish a fire 
with gasoline. 

He said, “take my word for it, you can 
stockpile atom bombs as high as Washington 
monument but you cannot frighten the little 
people out of their desire for better living 
conditions. They don’t know a thing about 
communism or capitalism, They only know 
they are hungry, ignorant, and oppressed. 
Either you lift the world (with understand- 
ing love, and true friendship) or you lose 
it and RusSia will have world leadership laid 
in their laps without firing a shot. Nehru 
is our friend (is trying to be) but elections 
are coming up in 1956 and if we continue to 
antagonize the Asiatics will oust him and 
turn toward Russia as their only friend.” 

What I would like to know, is this still a 
government by and for the people or is it not? 
When, in the face of almost overwhelming 
public opinion and an unsolved Korean prob- 
lem, the Executive, the Pentagon, and the 
“merchants of death” insist on taking an- 
other calculated risk to protect our legiti- 
mate interests in Indochina then it would 
seem democracy has come to the end of the 
road and we had all just as well start to learn 
the goose-step and “heil Hitler” salute. 

In my estimation such a course can only 
result in two alternatives, a stalemate similar 
to Korea with losses a hundred times greater 
or the use of the A, H, or C bomb. For a 
nation that even pretends to be Christian 
either one is unthinkable. 


Furthermore, if we institute the use of the 
bombs it is, to me at least, a foregone con- 
clusion that the rest of the world will band 
together to exterminate us as they did Hitler 
Germany or as a neighborhood would unite 
to kill a mad dog. Even our so-called allies 
fear us and what we fear we hate and what 
we hate we kill. I do not pretend to know 
the answers and my heart goes out to all of 
you men who are faced with the task of find- 
ing them but three fruitiess wars in as many 
decades seems to me ample proof that neither 
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mass murder or the fallacious idea that you 
can buy friends is one of them. 

I also feel that colonialism, either the old- 
fashioned’ British, French, Spanish, Dutch 
kind, or the more subtle, sly kind as practiced 
by international industrial cartels during the 
past 25 years is a dead issue and any effort to 
maintain or revive it will only add fuel to the 
flames. This applies to South America and 
Africa as well as Asia. 

In concluding his talk Dr. Laubach said, 
“I am going back to my people in Asia as 
soon as possible for they are my friends and 
neighbors and I love them. I do not fear 
them. I fear you.” Believe me there were 
many troubled faces as that congregation 
passed out through the church doors. 

All I can ask of you is that you really get 
down on your knees and ask for God’s guid- 
ance before you make any decision that may 
set this old world on fire and rest assured 
that Edna and I are holding all of you in 
prayer every day. 

May God bless you. 

Harry ENTRIKIN. 

P. S.—Please don’t bother to answer this 
for I know you must be swamped with work. 
I just wanted to let you know how we feel and 
I think I know pretty much how you feel so 
that is all that is necessary, 





High Cost of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
has suddenly become very active in 
considering irrigation and reclamation 
problems. ‘ 

The comments of Mr. Raymond Moley 
in this regard deserve the special consid- 
eration of all the Members of Congress: 


MOLEY ON RECLAMATION: OuTDO DEMOCRATS— 
River To Rerurn-—Cost UNJUSTIFIED 


(By Raymond Moley) 


The administration, seemingly frightened 
by the left-wing Democrats who claim that 
reclamation and public-power projects are 
being neglected, is approving one new proj- 
ect after another. Some of these are sup- 
ported by very hazy figures, and the total 
for which suthorization is asked of Congress 
exceeds even the extravagant demands of the 
Truman regime. 

Now, the Interior Department recommends 
2 projects in the upper Colorado Basin that 
alone would cost 244 times the abandoned 
Hells Canyon project estimate. I described 
one of them—the upper Colorado project—~ 
recently. The other is the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas transmountain diversion scheme, 


HUGE PROJECT HAS VARIETY OF AIMS 


This would gather water from a number 
of the small tributaries of the Colorado 
west of the Continental Divide and carry it 
by tunnel through the mountains and dump 
it in the Arkansas River near Leadville. 
Then a number of power dams, municipal 
water plants, and irrigation projects would 
be built along the Arkansas to the border of 
Kansas. Estimates for this plan have been 
boosted from time to time. The most recent 
one is $172 million for the construction 
alone. 

This project has been recommended by 
the Interior Department and bills to au- 
thorize it are before Congress. Hearings 
have been held before both Senate and 
House committees. The Senate subcom- 
mittee has reported its bill, and the full 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Committee prob-— 


ably will pass on it on May 17. The House 
committee probably will come to the propo- 
sition after disposing of the upper Colorado 
project in a week or two. 

This Fryingpan project has been a dream 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for a long 
time. Three years ago I wrote a piece in 
this column from Aspen, Colo., pointing out 
doubtful features embodied in it. Those 
features still afflict it. 

COSTLY PLAN OPPOSED BY BUREAU OF BUDGET 

The Bureau of the Budget in a letter last 
June to Secretary McKay raised serious 
doubts and ended by saying that it would 
not object to having its report submitted to 
Congress. This, to say the least, was 
damning even without faint praise. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s record shows 
that on an average all of its projects have 
cost at least twice its estimates. 

But assuming that the Fryingpan project 
will be built within its estimate, and con- 
sidering only that item assigned to irriga- 
tion, $78 million, the accumulated subsidy 
would be somewhere between $425 million 
and $500 million. That subsidy would con- 
sist of the interest and also the part of the 
cost that irrigators would be unable to re- 
pay. There would be provided from the 
project some supplementary irrigation for 
309,000 acres of land. However you may 
figure it, the subsidy would be several times 
the value of the land. 


The Late Joseph P. Tumulty—Setting 
the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, Joseph P. 
Tumulty, secretary to the immortal 
Woodrow Wilson throughout his entire 
service as Governor of New Jersey and 
President of the United States, died in 
Olney, Md., April 8, 1954. In his obitu- 
aries appearing in the morning papers 
the following day, the main facts of his 
public life were accurately recounted. 
Here and there some misimpressions 
were advanced, for 33 years had elapsed 
since the end of the two Wilson admin- 
istrations. It is unfortunate, however, 
that in one important instance a few of 
these newspapers, unwittingly, no doubt, 
actually inverted history. Even that 
great daily organ of intelligence, the 
New York Times, known the world over 
for the high quality of its reporting, its 
impartiality in conveying the news, and 
its steadfast adherence to fact, was 
guilty on this occasion. 

In its account of Mr. Tumulty’s public 
activities, the Times said, on April 9, 
1954: 

One of Mr. Tumulty’s greatest indiscre- 
tions as’ secretary to the President was a 
letter he sent to Robert Lansing, then Sec- 
retary of State, after Mr. Wilson had been 
stricken ill during a post-World War I tour 
of the country. In it Mr. Tumulty sug- 
gested that Mr. Lansing and Rear Adm. Cary 
Greyson, the President's physician, declare 
the President to be incapacitated and there- 
by allow Vice President Thomas Marshall 
(“what this country needs is a good 5-cent 
cigar") to assume the duties of Chief Execu- 
tive. This suggestion was a probable cause 
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of the estrangement between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Tumulty that took place after the Pres- 
ident left office. 


The reference to this incident as 
quoted above was not the first made 
mention of in print. Mr. Tumulty him- 
self had long before related the story 
of Mr. Lansing’s visit to him. After 
leaving the White House in March 1921, 
he wrote the book Woodrow Wilson as I 
Know Him. It was published in that 
year by Doubleday, Page & Co. If rec- 
ollection serves me right, before its pub- 
lication in book form it appeared serially 
in the New York Times. On pages 443 
and 444 of that volume is to be found 
Mr. Tumulty’s reference to Mr. Lan- 
sing’s conversation with him concerning 
the former’s view on the alleged or sup- 
posed physical inability of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Tumulty writes: 

A few days after the President returned 
from the West and lay seriously ill at the 
White House, with physicians and nurses 
gathered about his bed, Mr. Lansing sought 
a private audience with me in the Cabinet 
room. He informed me that he had called 
diplomatically to suggest that in view of 
the incapacity of the President we should 
arrange to call in the Vice President to 
act in his stead as soon as possible, read- 
ing to me from a book which he had brought 
from the State Department, which I after- 
ward learned was Jefferson’s Manual, the 
following clause of the United States Con- 
stitution: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve 
upon the Vice President.” 

Upon reading this, I coldly turned to Mr. 
Lansing and said: “Mr. Lansing, the Con- 
stitution is not a dead letter with the White 
House. I have read the Constitution and 
do not find myself in need of any tutoring 
at your hands of the provision you have 
just read.” When I asked Mr. Lansing the 
question as to who should certify to the 
disability of the President, he intimated that 
that would be a job for either Dr. Grayson 
or myself. I immediately grasped the full 
significance of what he intimated, and said: 
“You may rest assured that while Woodrow 
Wilson is lying in the White House on the 
broad of his back I will not be a party to 
ousting him. He has been too kind, too 
loyal, and too wonderful to me to receive 
such treatment at my hands.” Just as I 
uttered this statement Dr. Grayson appeared 
in the Cabinet room, and I turned to him 
and said: “And I am sure that Dr. Grayson 
will never certify to his disability. Will 
you, Grayson?”. Dr. Grayson left no doubt 
in Mr. Lansing’s mind that he would not do 
as Mr. Lansing suggested. I then notified 
Mr. Lansing that if anybody outside of the 
White House circle attempted to certify to 
the President's disability, that Grayson and 
I would stand together and repudiate it. 
E added that if the President were in a 
condition to know of this episode he would, 
in my opinion, take decisive measures. That 
ended the interview. 


The book had a wide sale. It is a safe 
assumption that Secretary Lansing and 
Dr. Grayson knew its contents. But 
though both men lived long after the 
publication of Mr. Tumulty’s book, I am 
quite sure that neither attempted a refu- 
tation of what Mr. Tumulty had written 
of them in relation to this episode. 

Within very recent years, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., published a biography of Mr. 
Tumulty, bearing the title “Joe Tumulty 
and the Wilson Era,” authored by John 
Morton Blum, of Smith College, The 
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volume is fully documented and authori. 
tative. In the course of its preparation 
Professor Blum had access to voluminous 
papers and documents dealing both with 
the men and the era he undertook to 
portray. I quote, below a letter which he 
addressed to the editor of the New York 
Times—and willingly published by that 
paper on Friday, April 30, 1954—after 
reading its obituary of Mr. Tumulty as 
published in its edition of April 9, re- 
ferred to above. It sets the record 
straight: 
‘TTUMULTY’S POSITION CLARIFIED 

To the Eprror or THE New York Trwes: 

Your obituary of Joseph P. Tumulty con- 
tained an error that would, I believe, have 
deeply disturbed Mr. Tumulty. 

As his many contributions to your letter 
columns indicated throughout the 1920's he 
displayed at all times a warm and unfailing 
devotion te the memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
A comparable devotion guided his every act 
during the unhappy period of President Wii. 
son’s physical incapacity. It was not he who 
suggested that the Vice President assume 
Wilson’s duties. Rather, when Secretary 
Lansing suggested that this be done, Mr, 
Tumulty and Dr. Grayson, Wilson’s personal 
physician, immediately told Lansing that 
they would countenance no such action. In 
his memoirs Mr. Tumulty made this clear, 
The manuscripts of the eminent Wilsonians 
confirm the substance of his recollection. In 
short, the “indiscretion” which your obituary 
mentions was not Mr. Tumulty’s. It would 
have grieved him to have this misunderstood, 

JOHN Morton Bim. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass., April 22, 1954. 


Tax Bonanza for the Wealthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, national 
tax policy is still under debate in Con- 
gress with the Senate considering the 
administration’s tax proposals. 

One of the most controversial of these 
proposals is the Republican administra- 
tion’s desire to give preferred treatment 
to recipients of income from corporation 
dividends. 

In the opinion of Prof. Richard A. 
Lester, of Princeton University, one of 
the Nation’s ablest economists, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal on dividends 
would, in his words: 

Mean taxing earned income from wages, 
salaries, and professional fees much more 
heavily than dividend income. The admin- 
istration’s proposal represents a tax bonanza 
for the wealthy. 


I include in the Rrcorp a letter on this 
subject by Professor Lester which ap- 
peared on March 18, 1954, in the New 
York Times: 

Tax PROPOSAL QUERIED—ADMINISTRATION PLAN 
For DivipenD Income Sam To Favor 
WEALTHY 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

I have just heard President Eisenhower's 
tax talk. Unfortunately, he was not forth- 
right in discussing the administration's pro- 
posal to give preferred treatment to one kind 
of income—namely, income from 
dividends received from corporations. 
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Instead of recommending a redaction in 
the double taxation of corporate profits by 
reducing the flat-rate corporate profits tax, 
the administration, in effect, proposes to 
exempt from taxation a significant part of a 
particular kind of personal income, which is 
subject to the progressive rates based on 
personal ability to pay. 

The result would be that personal income 
from one type of security holdings would 
get highly favored treatment over income 
from other types of security and property 
income, such as interest, rent, and profits 
from farms and unincorporated businesses. 

Such favoritism for dividend receipts would 
mean taxing earned income from wages, sal- 
aries, and professional fees much more heav- 
jy than dividend income, The administra- 
tion's proposal represents a tax bonanza for 
the wealthy. 

An example will indicate the unfair re- 
sults. Under the proposal to take effect in 
July 1955, which permits one’s calculated 
income tax to be reduced by a sum equal to 
10 percent of all dividend income, a man 
with 3 dependents and a personal income of 
$12,000 a year, all from dividends, would have 
a tax of only about $900, whereas his neigh- 
bors with the same size of family and exactly 
the same income but received from wages, 
salaries, or professional fees, would pay about 
$2,100 in Federal income tax, or more than 
twice as much. 

The revenue loss from this sort of dividend 
exemption is apparently estimated at $240 
million in the fiscal year starting next July 
and at $640 million a year the following year. 

It would be much more equitable to have 
such revenue losses take the form of equiva- 
lent reductions in corporate income taxes 
or in personal income taxes for the benefit 
of all personal income-tax payers. I firmly 
believe that, even though I personally would 
gain much more tax relief from the dividend 
exemption proposal than from either of the 
suggested alternatives. 

RicHarpD A. LESTER, 
Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University. 
PRINCETON, N. J., March 15, 1954, 





A Distinguished Oklahoman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
the development of every great move- 
ment, of every great industry, of every 
great service to mankind, there must be 
ploneers—men who are first to take the 
epochal steps that must mark the way 
for progress. 

It is my desire to do honor to one of 
Oklahoma’s sons for his thrilling and 
splendid accomplishments for aviation 
for more than 35 years, 

He is Bennett H. Griffin, director of 
the Washington National Airport and 
operator for the United States Govern- 
ment of one of the largest business 
enterprises in the Nation’s Capital. An 
outstanding man of affairs by the dual 
appraisal of aviation experts and busi- 
nhessmen, Colonel Griffin combines deep 
knowledge and experience in the air and 
in the business world. He has through- 
out his career been a businessman of 
the air, combining factual flight skill 
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and experience with the practical aspects 
of aircraft manufacture, sales, and air- 
port and airlines management. 

He was born in Barton, Miss., and 
after early schooling in Oklahoma grad- 
uated from the University of Oklahoma 
with a bachelor of arts degree. He 
entered the Army immediately, was 
commissioned a pilot and served in 
Europe until the end of World War I. 
He remained in aviation following the 
war, serving as test pilot, salesman, ex- 
ecutive, and owner and operator of the 
Bennett H. Griffin Flying Service of 
Oklahoma City. He was among the first 
to blaze the air trail across the Atlantic 
Ocean, establishing a flight record from 
America to Berlin, Germany, in 1932. 
The pilot exploits of this pioneer airman 
will always be part of the record of 
American aviation achievement. 

He became an aeronautical inspector 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce in 1933 
and in 1942 his services as an aviation 
expert were transferred to the United 
States Army Air Forces where he was 
commissioned a major and rose to the 
rank of colonel. 


He commanded the Second Opera- 
tional Training Unit, ATC, at Home- 
stead, Fla., from its outset until 1943, 
when it became the main source of flight 
crews for the Air Transport Command. 
Thousands of safe oceanic flights were 
attributable to Griffin-trained crews. 
Along with this mission he organized 
and operated a cargo service for the ATC 
between Miami, Fla., and Natal, Brazil— 
some 4,000 miles in length. 

In 1943 he was ordered to duty at 
Washington headquarters of the ATC 
and drafted the air-inspection system 
for the Air Transport Command. From 
this post he traveled to all theaters of 
war, flying approximately 200,000 miles 
on emergency war missions over every 
route of the Air Transport Command. 
Half of the mileage flown was over ocean 
waters. He received, among other 
awards, the Presidential Unit Citation, 
Air Medal, and the Legion of Merit for 
outstanding service. Currently Griffin 
is a colonel in the Air Force Reserve 
and holds a command-pilot rating, and 
in civil aviation he holds an airline- 
transport rating. 


After the war he returned to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Soon after 
establishing the large Aeronautical Cen- 
ter at Oklahoma City for the CAA, he 
became the Washington National Air- 
port Administrator. A large portion of 
his duties here consists of negotiations 
with the airlines and various conces- 
sionaires, from whom the airport de- 
rives revenue, on all phases of their 
operation. 

The National Airport is considered 
one of the best managed in the world, 
a pattern almost daily for inquiries as 
to management from world authorities. 
It is a distinct tribute to the aviation 
knowledge and business acumen of the 
man who operates it. 

It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce a bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to present the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett 
Hill Griffin, of Oklahoma. 
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The Committee for New York City’s 300th 
Anniversary Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following report by Mr. 
Lee Thompson Smith on New York City’s 
300th anniversary celebration: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE COMMITTEE 
For New York City’s 300TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION, INC. 


Just before the turn of the year, 1952, your 
President became the head of a committee 
for the commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the establishment of Municipal 
Government in the City of New York by 
designation of the then Mayor, Vincent R. 
Impellitteri. The latter stipulated that the 
undersigned not only was to form and aci- 
minister the committee, but was to be re- 
sponsible for raising the money necessary for 
its functioning without any financial assist- 
ance from the city. 

Invitations were sent to 78 leaders in all 
walks of life on January 16, asking them to 
serve On a sponsoring committee. Within a 
matter of days 60 out of the 78 replied af- 
firmatively. Gradually the committee was 
enlarged to its present total of 130. Steps 
were taken at the outset to incorporate as 
the Committee for New York City’s 300th 
Anniversary Celebration, Inc. A ruling was 
obtained from the Treasury Department to 
the effect that contributions to the com- 
mittee would be deductible as a business ex- 
pense for income tax purposes. Corporate 
officers and a board of directors were elected. 
At the same time the New York City Com- 
mittee for Historical Research, 1653-1953, 
Inc., was incorporated. 


Despite what seemed to be universal ac- 
ceptance and great enthusiasm for the idea 
that there should be a proper celebration of 
New York’s 300th anniversary, there was ex- 
treme difficulty in one respect. Efforts to 
find a chairman for a finance committee and 
to form such a committee were fruitless. 
During the first few months the raising of 
funds became the main and, at times, almost 
the exclusive function of your chairman with 
some assistance from members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


The uncertainty of the fund raising pic- 
ture adversely affected planning for the 
celebration since it was difficult to know what 
to plan without knowing what the budget 
would be. This added to the already exist- 
ing handicap of starting to work upon an 
anniversary celebration with the anniversary 
date, February 2, 1953, virtually upon us right 
at the start. 


It was also soon apparent that the original 
thinking which called for a budget of about 
$1 million for the year would have to con- 
form to reality; therefore, the executive com- 
mittee decided upon a budget of $1,000 per 
week. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CELEBRATION 


In my view, and that of the committee, 
the celebration offered a unique opportunity, 
not only to commemorate an important 
historic occasion, but to dramatize and em- 
phasize the developments that have taken 
place in New York during three centuries; 
to stimulate interest in our rich heritage, 
and to call attention to the vital forces in 
all fields of endeavor that have contributed 
to the city’s growth. 
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New York City needs such reminders of 
her past. There is not only a continuing 
need for a better understanding of the city 
by her own citizens and by oncoming gen- 
erations, but by the country and the world 
at large. New York is something more than 
a big city. It is a great metropolis whose 
intangible assets far outweigh in importance 
and influence her wealth, skyscrapers and 
other physical features. It is an orderly city 
and the greatest of democratic communities, 


Our assignment was indeed challenging. 
The opportunities offered to us appeared al- 
most limitless and stirred the imagination. 

The difficult problem was that of financ- 
ing our activities. I believe ours was the 
only celebration of the kind ever undertaken 
without assistance from the city treasury. 
However, your committee went ahead, hope- 
fully and persistently. 


OUR FIRST CEREMONIES 


Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands was 
the guest of honor at special services on 
February 1 at St. Mark’s Church In-the 
Bouwerie sponsored jointly by the St. 
Nicholas Society of the City of New York 
and the committee. On February 2, he was 
a@ guest of honor at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York and your committee. The visit 
of the prince was interrupted by the devas- 
tating floods which swept his country on 
February 1. He flew home at once, but later 
returned to New York and on March 30 he 
was a guest of your committee at a luncheon 
at the University Club. I am confident I 
express the feelings of members of the com- 
mittee in recording our appreciation of the 
splendid cooperation of Prince Bernhard 
during our celebration. 


SOME CULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 


Early in January meetings were held with 
the representatives of the leading cultural, 
educational and historical institutions, who 
readily pledged support to the committee 
and immediately began planning special 
events for their several institutions. The 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art inaugurated the celebration by opening 
the exhibition of works of art and historical 
documents assembled by the Municipal Mu- 
seum at The Hague. Prince Bernard spoke 
at the opening ceremonies on February 
2. Following an exhibit of rare historic 
documents loaned by the Netherlands 
Government, the Museum of the City of New 
York opened another anniversary exhibit, 
The Sea and the City, showing the devel- 
opment of the port through 3 centuries. 
This museum opened a third exhibit cen- 
tering on the city’s history as shown by 
pictures gathered by John A. Kouwenhoven 
for his volume, Columbia’s Historical Por- 
trait of New York, commorating Columbia 
University’s 200th and the city’s 300th an- 
niversaries. The Long Island Historical So- 
ciety likewise arranged a special 300th an- 
niversary exhibit of the history of Brooklyn 
and Queens Boroughs and Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties. 


DUTCH CONTRIBUTIONS 


On April 6, Baron J. A. de Vos van Steen- 
wijk, Consul General of the Netherlands, 
formally presented to Mr. G. S. Eyssell, presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Center, Inc., tulips sent 
from Holland especially for an anniversary 
display in Rockefeller Center Channel Gar- 
dens. Most appropriately, on April 19, a 
Friendship Scroll was presented to the Con- 
sul General by New York school children. 

Another distinguished visitor from the 
Netherlands was the Honorable Arnold J. 
D’Ailly, mayor of the city of Amsterdam, who 
was the guest of the committee at the Uni- 
versity Club following an official reception 
by Mayor Impellitteri at City Hall. 

We recall, with pleasure, Miss Meike 
Meurs, the charming Dutch girl from Ley- 
cen University, who came over as a special 
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representative of the people of Holland. She 
was designated “Miss 300th Anniversary”. 
With Miss Jill Oplinger, of Hunter College, 
who was designated the American “300th 
Anniversary Girl,” Miss Meurs took part in 
the Hunter College 10th anniversary cele- 
bration of Sara Delano Roosevelt House. 
These lovely young ladies were subsequently 
featured in many other anniversary ob- 
servances. 

Perhaps the most stirring ceremony of the 
year, emphasizing the continuing close re- 
lations between the Netherlands and this 
country, and their common efforts to pro- 
mate peace, was the greeting extended to a 
company of 160 Dutch troops en route to Ko- 
rea as replacements for the United Nations 
Command. This ceremony took place on 
September 18 on the steps of Federal Hall. 
Dr. Jan W. A. Van Hattum, acting Consul 
General of the Netherlands and Lt. Gen. 
Withers A. Burgess, commanding general, 
First Army, and your president greeted them. 

A lasting memento of our anniversary was 
the presentation by the Government of the 
Dutch Antilles of a beautiful stained glass 
window, which was installed in Butler Hall, 
Columbia University, on December 30, 1953. 
This gift to the city was made through the 
anniversary committee, and it was my pleas- 
ure and honor to represent the mayor at the 
dedication. In this role I accepted the gift 
on behalf of the city of New York and, in 
turn, presented the window to Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Wybo J. Goslinga made the presenta- 
tion on behalf of the Netherland Antilles. Dr. 
Grayson L. Kirk, president of Columbia, 
accepted the window on behalf of the univer- 
sity. This artistic creation symbolizes the 
friendship that has always existed between 
our comunity and the Dutch Antilles, 


A GIFT FROM THE BELGIANS 


Other international aspects of the cele- 
bration included the active participation by 
foreign governments in several impressive 
ceremonies. The Walloon Monument in Bat- 
tery Park, unveiled in 1924, commemorates 
a group of Walloons—French-speaking Prot- 
estants—who came to Manhattan Island with 
Peter Minuit on the Nieu Nederland in 1624 
and were among the first settlers here. 

On September 30 a ceremony was held at 
the Walloon Monument in Battery Park, 
where Belgian Foreign “Minister Paul Van 
Zeeland spoke and placed a wreath on the 
monument. As an anniversary gift the Bel- 
gian Government presented to our commit- 
tee a splendid 20-foot Mechlin tapestry, spe- 
cially woven to commemorate the part played 
by the Walloons in settling Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. 

This artistic tapestry was conceived by 
Ploris Jespers, a noted Belgian artist, and 
shows the landing of the early Belgian set- 
tlers on Manhattan Island. On Septem- 
ber 22 the tapestry was formally presented to 
the committee by the Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister, Paul Van Zeeland, and it was my pleas- 
ure to accept it and, in turn, to present the 
gift to Dr. Fenwick Beekman, president of 
the New York Historical Society, who ac- 
cepted it for public display at the society's 
building. 

Another international gesture of good will 
was the presentation to the committee, by 
the Swedish-American Line, of a specially 
designed orrefors glass vase. This ceremony 
took place on December 7 at a luncheon 
aboard the new motorship Kungsholm, on 
the maiden trip of this vessel to New York. 
The presentation was made by Erik Wijk, 
president of the line. The beautiful vase was 
accepted by your president and on January 
14, 1954, was presented to the museum of the 
city of New York, who president, John Sloan, 
accepted it for the museum, 


TRANSPORTATION 


The New York Central System cooperated 
by holding a 5-day exhibit at Grand Central 
Station commemorating its own 100th anni- 
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versary as well as that of the city. The op. 
ening ceremonies were held on September 
22, in which President White of the New 
York Central System, Miss Gladys Swarth. 
out, and your president took part. Hundreq; 
of thousands received brochures regarding 
the two anniversaries, which were given aq. 
ditional publicity on the railroad’s menyg 
and in other printed matter. 


EARLY CITY HISTORY RECALLED 


The first of three events relating to New 
York’s three city halls took place on Febry-. 
ary 24, when the 300th anniversary of the 
Official opening of the old Dutch Staat 
Huys—on the site of what is now 73 Pear} 
Street—was commemorated. On March 15 4 
ceremony was held at Federal Hall commem. 
orating the building of the wall at Wal) 
Street and the site of the second city hall, 
On May 26, the 150th anniversary of the lay. 
ing of the cornerstone, in 1803, of the present 
city htll, was reenacted in costume. Our 
Participation in these ceremonies was in co. 
operation with the Downtown Manhattan 
Association, Inc., and the Holland Society of 
New York. 

An all-day celebration dedicated to “His. 
toric Richmondtown,” Dutch settlement on 
Staten Island, was held on May 9. This pro- 
gram was arranged by the Staten Island His. 
torical Society and the committee was rep. 
resented by your president. 


RETAIL TRADE WEEK 


The period of June 8-13, proclaimed 
by the mayor as Retail Week, covered a 
number of events arranged in cooperation 
with the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun (which published a special anniversary 
edition on June 8), the Fifth Avenue As. 
sociation and Fifth Avenue, 34th and 57th 
Street stores. The week’s program began 
with the cutting of a tape extending from 
the top of the Empire State Building to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 
This ceremony was followed by a “Hands 
Across the Hudson” reception at the Port 
Authority Building where members of your 
committee were hosts to the mayor of New 
York and to the mayors of 75 New Jersey 
communities. 

Other features of Retail Week, in which 
the president took part included the open- 
ing of the fourth annual store moderniza- 
tion show at Madison Square Garden; 4 
luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt by the Sales 
Executive Club (at which an anniversary 
cake was presented to the committee), and 
the Golden Mile parade up Fifth Avenue, 
on the evening of June 11. The proces- 
sion was led by the oldest existing double- 
deck bus of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
The gilded bus and others transported the 
mayor, the official party and celebrants over 
the amberlighted avenue past speciaily dec- 
orated and illuminated store windows to the 
Brass Rail Restaurant where a reception was 
held. 


Uptown Community Week in Harlem be- ° 


gan on June 23 with the cutting of a 300-foot 
ceremonial ribbon and the release of hun- 
dreds of helium balloons containing gift 
certificates from Harlem merchants, who also 
donated 10 percent of their sales on June 
27 to local charities. Mayor Impellitteri, 
and community leaders participated in the 
opening ceremonies in which your president 
represented the committee. 


INDIAN FESTIVAL WEEK 


Indian Festival Week—June 20—26—spon- 
sored by the committee in cooperation with 
Arrow, Inc., a nonprofit affiliate of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, proved 
to be most interesting and impressive. The 
special committee in charge of arrangements 
included Will Rogers, Jr., president of Ar- 
row; Miss Jeffie Kimball, vice president of 
Atrow, Leon Miller, professor of physical 
education at C. C. N. ¥. and former coach of 
the Carlisle Indians, and Miss Gloria Young- 
blood, Indian actress and singer. 
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Many picturesque ceremonies took place 
during the week. On June 20, 300 members 
of the Seneca, Mohawk, and Onandaga Tribes 
of the Iroquois nation paraded down Fifth 


avenue to Union Square, where Indian danc-~ 


ing followed the formal review and speeches 
py the mayor and the committee president, 
who later escorted a delegation of Indian 
jeaders to city hall for a visit to the mayor. 
On June 23, descendants of the original 
sellers reenacted the purchase of Manhattan 
Island py Peter Minuit on the spot in Inwood 
park where, according to tradition, the 
transaction occurred. On February 2, your 
president was master of ceremonies at the 
unveiling of a plaque placed on the site by 
the Peter Minuit Post, No. 1247, American 
Legion, in cooperation with the department 
{ parks. 
. The final event of the Indian festival took 
lace when a reenactment of the 1789 Indian 
treaty signing was staged on the steps of 
Federal Hall at the site where the original 
signing occurred. Seneca Chief Jesse Corn- 
planter, @ direct descendant of Chief Corn- 
planter, one of the original signers, partici- 
pated in the costumed drama. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM WEEK 


From its inception our program contem- 
plated giving due emphasis to the impor- 
tance of religion as a primary factor in the 
moral, social, and civic life of the city. The 
setting up of a municipal government in 
Nieuw Amsterdam, marking the first step 
toward political freedom, was quickly fol- 
lowed, in 1657, by the Flushing Remon- 
strance against Governor Stuyvesant’s ban 
on Quakers. The States-General, in Helland, 
by sustaining John Bowne of Flushing in his 
defiance of Stuyvesant’s edict against 


Quakers, assured freedom of worship here. 

For the purpose of assuring that due stress 
be placed on the part played by religious 
freedom in the history of the city and as a 


part of the 300th anniversary, an interfaith 
committee on the observance of religious 
freedom was formed with the following out- 
standing religious and lay leaders: Dr. Gil- 
bert Darlington, third vice president of the 
St. Nicholas Society, chairman; Hon. 
Charles S. Colden, president of the Bowne 
House Historical Society, vice chairman; 
Capt. Joshua L. Goldberg, district chaplain, 
Third Naval District; Rev. James E. Hoffman, 
Reformed Church in America; Clifford W. 
Petitt, executive director of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York; the Rev- 
erend Dr. David de Sola Pool, Congregation 
Shearith Israel; the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Edward J. Waterson, secretary of edu- 
cation, Archdiocese of New York; and the 
Reverend Edward Nason West, canon of St. 
John the Divine. 

This committee, on July 19, adopted a 
resolution calling on all religious bodies in 
the city to cooperate with your committee 
and make known to their congregations 
plans for observances of the occasion. Sub- 
sequently, @ proclamation designating the 
period from November 20 to November 26, 
concluding on Thanksgiving Day, was issued 
by Acting Mayor Joseph T. Sharkey urging 
all members of the community to take cog- 
nizance of the historic contributions made 
by New York to the cause of religious free- 
dom “and to the great good that has flowed 
from them.” As a result of the committee's 
efforts, special services and meetings were 
held throughout the city and feature pro- 
grams were presented by radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

THE ANNIVERSARY MARINES COMPANY 

In cooperation with your committee, the 
United States Marine Corps, on July 17, 
initiated a recruiting drive to raise a special 
300-man company in honor of New York's 
300th anniversary. The company was to be 
divided into four 75-man platoons, each rep- 
resenting a borough—with Richmond and 
Manhattan represented by a combined 
Platoon. Within a month the full comple- 
ment was reached and a ceremony marked 
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the climax as the 300th recruit joined the 
company. 

On August 17 the entire company took the 
oath of enlistment on the steps of city hall, 
in a colorful ceremony at which your presi- 
dent presided and Mayor Impellitteri and 
Brig. Gen. Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., Marine 
Corps director of personnel, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Guidons were presented to 
the several platoons by members of borough 
sponsoring committees, after which the re- 
cruits departed for training at Parris Island. 

The 300th Anniversary Company of United 
States Marines returned to New York on 
November 9 and marched, in full regalia, up 
Broadway to city hall over the same route 
they had traversed in mufti to be sworn in 
on August 19. Your president presented the 
committee trophy to the honor man of the 
company and each member received a 300th 
anniversary medallion key-ring. Committees 
in the several boroughs, appointed by your 
president, later entertained the company 
members at luncheons. 


THE ANNIVERSARY IN THE SCHOOLS 


Many schools and history classes marked 
the anniversary in one way or another, with 
special features in some schools. 

An anniversary pageant was staged by the 
students of Thomas Knowlton Junior High 
School in the Bronx, where your president 
addressed the gathering. On June 12, the 
mayor and your president, accompanied by 
Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, and other school officials, visited the 
Isador and Ida Straus Junior High School 
(No. 109) in Brooklyn to view an anniversary 
exhibit planned and executed by the students 
of the ninth grade. 


On December 15, the class 7-2 of George 
Washington High School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Gladys Hood Detwiler, gave an inspir- 
ing presentation of the Dutch settlement of 
Manhattan Island, at which your president 
was pleased to be a speaker. Many unlisted 
observances took place in public, parochial, 
and private schools and other educational 
institutions throughout the city. 


THE COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


Following several months of negotiation, 
special cancellation dies commemorating the 
anniversary were put into use at the General 
Post Office in New York. Acting Postmaster 
John H. Sheehan and your president can- 
celed the first mail with the slogan “New 
York City’s 300th Anniversary, 1653-1953.” 

After protracted negotiations the United 
States Post Office Department agreed to issue 
a special stamp commemorating the anni- 
versary. November 20 was the date set for 
the issuance of this attractive stamp, show- 
ing a Dutch ship with the city’s skyline in 
the background. The day of issue was sig- 
nalized by a dramatic reenactment, on the 
steps of Federal Hall, of the swearing in by 
George Washington, of Samuel Osgocd as 
the first Postmaster General of the Federal 
Government. 

After this costumed ceremony, the actor 
impersonating Postmaster General Osborn 
handed a packet containing the first of the 
commemorative stamps to a post rider, who 
rode uptown, stopping at strategic points 
to change horses, to the Tist Regiment 
Armory. At this point he was met by As- 
sistant Postmaster General Albert J. Robert- 
son, Mayor Impellitteri, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Sr., our honorary chairman, and other 
notables who took part in opening the 
National Stamp Show at the armory. 


the New York Historical 
York Post Office and Federal Hall 
Ten million 3-cent commemorative 
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were issued and the cancellation dies left 
their imprint on the millions of letters. 


MEDALLION 


Earlier we ordered the striking of an at- 
tractive medallion designed by Julio Kilenyi; 
the obverse of the medallion depicts the 
three centuries which have passed. The 
Battery is shown exactly as it looked 300 
years ago. The family group stands as a 
symbol of the founders. Above is a mirage 
of the present-day skyline as it appears from 
exactly the same spot where the family group 
stood-300 years ago. To the right side of 
the design appears the buildings of the 
United Nations, symbolizing New York's new 
status as the world’s capital city. 

On the reverse side of the medallion is the 
Official seal of the city of New York, exactly 
as it was used when Stuyvesant surrendered 
the city to the British. The date of 1664 
was added at that time. 

The design was copyrighted, was much 
publicized, and served as a symbol of the 
committee in its subsequent publicity. It 
was the motif for the official first-day covers. 
These covers became collectors’ items. 4 
special flag with the medallion design re- 
placing the city seal was used as decorations 
at dinners and other functions where the 
anniversary was the theme. 


THE ANNIVERSARY /S A THEME 


The anniversary theme was featured at 
many ceremonies and in many ways. An ap- 
propriate float was a part of the Coney Island 
Mardi Gras parade in September. The anni- 
versary was the motif of the pageantry at 
the ball of the American Artists’ Professional 
League at the National Arts Club on Novem- 
ber 7. Oil Progress Week, starting October 13, 
sponsored by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and the National Business Show, Oc- 
tober 19-24, also made the city’s anniversary 
the theme of their shows and other activities. 

The National Business Show was opened by 
the mayor and Thomas J. Watson, Sr. Your 
committee received generous cooperation and 
volumes of publicity through this organiza. 
tion of nationally known enterprises. 

Among the many other gatherings during 
the year that emphasized the anniversary 
were the 187th annual dinner of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, on November 17; 
the annual ball of the New York Medical 
School, on November 13 and the choral divie 
sion of the Town Hall Club, which gave a 
special recital on December 5, dedicated to 
the anniversary. Your president represented 
the committee at ceremonies held by the 
Avenue of the Americas Association inaugu- 
rating the new street lighting system on the 
avenue, on December 15, and the anniversary 
was the theme of the luncheon of the Circus 
Saints. and Sinners at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on December 28. 


SOME OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 


With our limited staff the committee was 
unable to organize elaborate celebrations or 
spectacles and merely undertook to stimu- 
late interest in the Anniversary and to help 
other organizations and groups in various 
undertakings in which we participated. A 
complete list of such events is appended in a 
calendar of the year’s celebrations. However, 
I wish to record some of the more interesting 
ceremonies in which your president took part, 
as well as others in which the committee and 
staff cooperated. 

The tulip festival at St. Mark’s Church 
“In-the-Bouwerie, arranged by Richard E. 
McEvoy, rector, and dedicated to the anni- 
versary was such an occasion. So was the 
ceremony, held at the same church on July 
14, commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry's historic visit 
to Japan in 1853. 

At this ceremony your president repre- 
sented the mayor, Ambassador Renzo Sawada, 
permanent observer at the United Nations, 
and Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillenkoetter, of the 
United States Navy and a distinguished 
assembly of Japanese and Americans were 
guests. A United States Marine Corps firing 
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squad, a Navy color guard and representa- 
tives of National Guard and militia units 
that participated at the Perry funeral took 
art. 

. A demonstration of American airpower 
took place on June 10, when massed jets and 
C-119 cargo planes from the Continental 
Air Command made flights over the city as 
a salute for the anniversary. The mock at- 
tack was reviewed by Lt. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon, United States Air Force Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 

The committtee provided a special bronze 
plaque honoring the memory of the late Lou 
Gehrig, which was unveiled at the site of the 
former Yankee star's birthplace, at 309 East 
94th Street on August 21. The guests in- 
cluded the mayor, Mrs. Christine Gehrig, and 
city officials as well, as friends and a group of 
“oldtimers.” 

As the climax of their sesquicentennial 
celebration, a thousand New Englanders, 
most of them in cOstume, arrived in New 
York on the evening of September 19. They 
were nostalgically retracing the route of the 
old Fall River Line. The merrymakers from 
Fall River were greeted by your president on 
behalf of the city and was their guest of 
honor at a luncheon the next day. 


LETTING THE PUBLIC KNOW 


Throughout the year anniversary activities 
received generous treatment from the press 
and other publications; over the radio and 
television, in house organs, institutional bul- 
letins, public utility bill inserts, etc. Below 
are noted some of the helpful cooperative 
efforts that made it possible for millions to 
read and hear about the celebration: 

The New York Times, on February 1, pub- 
lished an elaborate and highly authorative 
tercentennial edition, in which old and new 
New York were treated in a comprehensive 
and attractive manner. On the same date 
the New York Daily News published a special 
tercentennial section in color. The World- 
Telegram and Sun published a special an- 
niversary edition on June 8 and gave addi- 
tional space to features throughout Retail 
Week. The Christian Science Monitor had 
@ special page feature on August 6. The fall 
issue of the American heritage magazine was 
Officially designated as a special feature of 
New York's tercentenary, and your president 
contributed an introduction. 

The East River Savings Bank published a 
handsome brochure dedicated to “New York’s 
300 Years.” The New York Telephone Co.’s 
inserts in the September bills to subscribers 
featured the anniversary. Of special educa- 
tional value was the September issue of 
Curriculum and Materials, the publication 
of the New York City Board of Education, 
which was rich in material bearing on the 
anniversary suitable for use by teachers. A 
series of attractive brochures commemorat- 
ing the anniversary were published by 
Browne & Co., Inc. 

Our promotion over radio and television 
Was exceptionally effective. On May 10 Life 
magazine and the National Broadcasting Co. 
launched a 13-week series on TV (channel 4 
and station WNBC) entitled “Life in New 
York.” The series was inaugurated at a tele- 
cast of a luncheon in the rainbow room of 
Rockefeller Center, where committee mem- 
bers were interviewed by Tex McCrary on a 
special WNBC radio program. 

Columbia Broadcasting Co. made a fine 
contribution to the celebration by a tele- 
vision show, New York Portrait, presented on 
® national network on January 17. This 
half-hour show traced New York's history 
from Indian days. The script, written by 
Cleveland Rodgers, took its main themes 
from Walt Whitman. Little Old New York 
Comes to Life, another special anniversary 
show, was given on WCBS television on De- 
cember 31. 

The Subway Sun—Hudson-Manhattan 
Tube: The New York Transit Authority 
and Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Ca 
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(William Reid, president) showed splendid 
cooperation by displaying a car-card calling 
attention to the city’s anniversary in all sub- 
ways, buses and Hudson and Manhattan 
trains. 

SOME DISAPPOINTMENTS 


The commemorative coin: Bills were in- 
troduced in Congress calling for the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the ter- 
centennial. Congressman MULTER was ex- 
tremely active and spearheaded a drive for 
this coin which resulted in the bills being 
passed by the House and the Senate. The 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
stated he was opposed to the passage of all 
coinage bills. Efforts made at the White 
House and other high political quarters 
were fruitless and President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill. 

The New York City model: The moderniza- 
tion and reconstruction of a huge plastic 
scale model, an exact reproduction of the five 
boroughs of the city of New York, was one of 
our major projects and consumed a great 
deal of time. We had hoped to be able to 
raise the money for this project and then 
leave this model behind as a permanent dis- 
play. We had countless meetings with var- 
ious groups in the hope that we could get 
support for this project. We found great 
interest and enthusiasm but not enough to 
warrant financial participation so we reluc- 
tantly gave up the idea. 

John Golden: Mr, John Golden, famous 
producer-playwright, wrote an original play 
known as The Dawn’s Early Light. The 
theme of the play was religious freedom. 
Arrangements were made to have this play 
televised in conjunction with Religious Free- 
dom Week. Due to circumstances over which 
we had no control, arrangements were 
canceled. 

Another disappointment was our failure 
to tell the story of shipping and the con- 
tributions made by New York in developing 
foreign trade. However, thanks to the co- 
operation of Louis H. Pink and the Port of 
New York Authority, a dinner was held on 
January 26 under the joint auspices of your 
committee and the Citizens’ Conference on 
International Economic Union. Mr. Pink, 
chairman of the conference, presided and 
Howard Cullman; Cleveland Rodgers, and 
your president spoke on the importance of 
removing the barriers to world trade and 
peace. 


THE CLOSING ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


The 300th anniversary celebration closed 
with a memorable dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Febru- 
ary 23, 1954. This was a notable gathering 
of leaders in all fields of endeavor. Herbert 
Bayard Swope presided and the speakers 
included Mayor Robert F. Wagner; Robert 
Moses; Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Netherlands 
Ambassador; and your president, who was 
delighted to receive a handsome memento 
of the celebration. A specially pleasing fea- 
ture was a musical program under the 
direction of Deems Taylor, which included 
@ collection of songs from early Dutch. 

The speakers at this dinner selected themes 
that shifted emphasis from the past to the 
present and future of New York and her role 
in the larger scheme of things. Mayor Wag- 
ner sounded an optimistic note as to the 
future. Commissioner Moses, in character- 
istic forthright fashion, stressed the need for 
a@ quickening of civic pride and the develop- 
ment of leaders who will carry on the great 
traditions of the community. 

On this note the celebration came to an 
end. 

Our staff operation has been extremely 
economical especially in view of the quan- 
tity of work undertaken. Expenditures have 
been consistently below the budget allowed 
by the executive committee. The staff has 
never exceeded a total of 5 and probably has 
averaged something under 4. 

Cooperation from any individuals, firms, 
end corporations as well as from the Armed 
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Forces, the city of New York, and Various 
museums, historical, civic, religious, ang 
other organizations made possible oyr Op- 
eration with such a limited staff. Space does 
“not permit proper recognition of all in this 
report, however, I do want to express th, 
thanks of the committee to Mr. Edward |, 
Bernays who gave freely of his time, withou, 
compensation in getting the committee un- 
der way. 

Our operation probably could not hare 
been possible at all if it were not for the 
Federal Hall Memorial Associates, In; 
which furnished us with space for our staf 
and equipment in Federal Hall and Gardner 
Osborn, its executive director, whose advice 
and counsel, as well as active participation 
in many events of our committee at Federg 
Hall, were invaluable. 

If I may be permitted a few personal op. 
servations based on what was to me an ip. 
teresting and stimulating experience, 1 
would like, first of all, to thank all of those 
who have been so helpful in our efforts, I 
wish, especially to thank the members of oyr 
executive committee—Lt. Gen. Julius Ochs 
Adler, John T. Cahill, Bernard F. Gime) 
Keith McHugh, Clarence G. Michalis, John } 
Redfield, Adrian Van Sinderen, Thomas J, 
Watson, Sr., whose interest and cooperation 
was helpful and stimulating. 

A special word of praise to Thomas J. Wat. 
s)n, Sr., honorary chairman, who gave freely 
of his time whenever called upon. 

I would be remiss in my obligations if 1 
did not express my appreciation to the Saint 
Nicholas Society of the city of New York for 
permitting me as their president. to take on 
this assignment, and I thank them for both 
their moral and financial support. The as. 
sistance given by third vice president, Dr, 
Gilbert Darlington, is especially appreciated. 

There are others who should be singled 
out, but if I attempt to enumerate all those 
who should be mentioned, I might uninten- 
tionally overlook some. Nevertheless, I can't 
close this report without mentioning the 
Honorable Robert Moses who persuaded me 
to accept this assignment and from time to 
time made helpful suggestions. 

The Downtown Manhattan Association, 
Inc., which cooperated so splendidly, is en- 
titled to special mention and thanks. 

I am very grateful to Lester B. Stone, our 
public relations counsel, whose lamented 
death occurred before this report was written, 

I wish also to pay tribute to Cleveland 
Rodgers who served as historian and to Frank 
Corwin of our staff. 

I believe our celebration, while it may have 
lacked some of the more spectacular features 
of other public occasions, was decidely worth- 
while. On reflection, it seems to me that we 
need more of such activities, not on 0c 
casional anniversaries, but similar, continu- 
ing efforts, to help bring about a better un- 
derstanding of New York City on the part of 
her own citizens and the country and the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
Lze T. Sutru, President. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made several public statements, and ! 
have advised the State Department and 
the Federal Trade Commission that the 
congressional intent expressed in the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953 should be 
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maintained in the best 
public of the United 


passing years 

maiming and even death through tragi 
burnings. I am one of the sponsors of 
this Federal statute, 

Recently, I have been advised that 
certain importers have been seeking to 
obtain a possible admission to this coun- 
try of Japanese silks barred by the law. 
[ think that it is only fair to state that 
some of the worst burnings have resulted 
from the use of some of these imports. 
Recently, I addressed both the State De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission expressing my concern and Mr. 
Robert M. Parrish, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has advised me, 
in part, as follows: 

As you know, this act prohibits the mar- 
keting in commerce of wearing apparel and 
fabrics intended or sold for use in wearing 
apparel which, when tested according to the 
standard of flammability prescribed in the 
act are found to be so highly flammable as 
to be dangerous when worn by individuals. 
We have been informed by both Government 
and private testing laboratories that certain 
of the very sheer silks presently being im- 
ported from Japan and Europe, in the form 
of handkerchiefs, scarfs, and bolt goods, 
have failed to pass the prescribed test. Silk 
fabrics falling within these classes have been 
those of the habutae variety under 5 momme 
as well as certain georgette and crepes of 
even heavier weights. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, we are informed, is presently search- 
ing for a practical fire retarding treatment 
for these fabrics. F 

Under the act the standards of flamma- 
bility are definite and certain, and no pro- 
vision is made for the relaxation or change 
other than by congressional amendment. 
Also, no authority is given the Commission 
to exempt from its requirements any ma- 
terials subject to the act. 


The Senate has recently passed S. 
3379, to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, so as to exempt from its application 
fabrics and wearing apparel which are 
not highly flammable, which I must op- 
pose in the House as weakening the act 
established to protect our people. It has 
to do with scarfs and changes the stand- 
ards on flammability. 

Today I am in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. William Gordon, director, dyers and 
plastics division, Textile Workers Union 
of America, New York, N. Y., opposing 
8. 3379 and stating that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why silk scarfs should be 
exempt. And I have also on this same 
date received a protesting telegram from 
Mr. Dominick Plescia, president, Dyers, 
Finishers, Printers, and Bleachers Local, 
Passaic, N. J. I agree fully with these 
employee organizations that there 
should be no tampering with the. Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. The letter and tele- 
gram follow: 

TEXTILE WorKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., May 18, 1954. 
Re Purtell bill (S. 3379). 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Purtell bill would exempt 
silk scarves from the provisions of the Plam- 
mable Fabrics Act. There is absolutely no 
Teason why silk scarves should be exempt. 

Silk scarves are worn as apparel and there- 
fore are as much a danger to human safety 
4s other improperly protected garments, 


hand rolled in Japan. 

Approximately 14% years ago the Textile 
Workers Union of America joined with the 
screen-printing industry in requesting an iri- 
crease of the ad valorem duty on imported 
finished scarves from 3214 to 65 percent. The 
union and the industry pointed out at that 
time the severe damage that had been in- 
-flicted on the screen-printing industry. As 
a result of our petition for relief the Tariff 
Commission unanimously recommended that 
the ad valorem duty on the imports on fully 
finished scarves be increased from 324% to 
65 percent. 

In June 1953, President Eisenhower turned 
down the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission and sent it back for further investi- 
gation. In the meantime, the screen-print- 
ing industry has gone from bad to worse. At 
the present time there are only about 800 
workers employed in this industry working 
on fabrics other than scarves. 

The Purtell amendment would have the 
effect of immediately eliminating any possi- 
bility of the curtailment of the importation 
of fully finished and printed scarves into this 
country. This is in sharp ccntract to the 
treatment given to both the employers in the 
screen-printing industry and the Textile 
Workers Union of America representing the 
employees in the screen-printing industry. 

It is now a year and a half since the peti- 
tion for relief was submitted by both the 
industry and the union. Up to the present 
time there is still no help in sight for the 
dire plight which the screen-printing indus- 
try finds itself. 

We urge you to vote against the Purtell 
amendment to the Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Very truly yours, 

TEexTILe WorkKeERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

Wir11Am Gorpon, 

Director, Dyers and Plastic Division. 


Passaic, N. J., May 19, 1954, 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives: 

Urge you to vote against the Purtell 
amendment to the Flammable Fabrics Act. 
This amendment would seriously affect the 
employment of workers in our industry, 

, DOoMINICK PLESCIA, 
President, Dyers, Finishers, Printers, 
and Bleachers Local, 


Agonizing Reappraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times of Wednesday, May 12, expresses 
very clearly the doubt that has arisen 


in all sections of the country as to the - 


adequacy of the so-called New Look in 
military policy. I believe, as the Times 
editorial points out, that an essential 
part of the “agonizing reappraisal” of 
our foreign policy that Secretary Dulles 
indicates we must undertake will be an 
evaluation of the merit of the policy of 
“massive retaliation.” Can we afford to 
have as our only military reprisal in the 
event of the breakdown of diplomacy the 
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use of nuclear weapons? I do not think 
50. 
The editorial follows: 
AGONTZING REAPPRAISAL 

The agonizing reappraisal of American 
foreign policy foreseen as a possible neces- 
sity has not been long delayed. The urgency 
with which it must now be undertaken sug- 
gests that it has been fundamentally un- 
sound from the beginning. In fact, the dis- 
aster at Geneva, which found us deserted 


-even by our allies and friends, brings home 


in dramatic fashion to the administration 
and the American people the need of re- 
vision of foreign policy and of a new look 
at military policy. Nothing in the develop- 
ments of recent days is reassuring, Aggres- 
sive communism is a little more menacing 
today than it has been in the past. It is 
also substantially stronger. 

In the light of the crisis as it now exists, 
the so-called New Look in military organi- 
zation assumes the aspects of colossal folly. 
It was designed to save money at the risk 
of national survival. The principle of “mas- 
sive retaliation” concedes the first blow to 
the opposition, an advantage that might be 
decisive in view of the inadequacy of our 
defenses against atomic attack. And a re- 
duction of the Army from 20 to 17 divisions 
concedes another advantage:to an enemy 
who has enormous resources of manpower 
under arms and in reserve. 

Notwithstanding the increased importance 
of air power and atomic weapons, the tra- 
ditional principle that wars are won by 
men on foot who take and hold ground— 
cities and towns, fields and orchards—has 
not been discarded. Masses of men still 
carry the day, as was made evident at Dien 
Bien Phu, where “human waves” submerged 
the indomitable defenders. 

The “new look” and threats of ‘instant” 
and massive retaliation gained a fairly 
wide acceptance because they were presumed 
to represent the best judgment of President 
Eisenhower, who is qualified to speak au- 
thoritatively on military problems. As a 
matter of duty and in the Nation’s best in- 
terests, the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, expressed without hesi- 
‘tancy his conviction that the Armed Forces 
were being reduced below what is needed 
to meet commitments. 

President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington reports, is expected to consider in- 
creases in the defense budget, which was 
cut $5 billion as compared with last year, 
and to take action toward introduction of 
a form of universal military service. Steps 
toward these objectives are urgently neces- 
sary as also is the formulation of a foreign 
policy which recognizes the disheartening 
fact that our allies have gone off in some 
other direction and are not with us any 
more, 


Televising of Judicial Proceedings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address on the 
subject of Legality of Televising Judicial 
Proceedings, delivered by a distin- 
guished New Jersey lawyer, Lester J. 
Kramer, of Teaneck, N. J., on behalf of 
the bar association of that State, before 
the eighth conference of the Inter- 
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American Bar Association, conducted at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 15-22, 1954: 

For centuries the problem of publicizing 
judicial proceedings has caused conflict be- 
tween the courts and the press. The inven- 
tion of the still camera, the motion picture 
camera, radio and, finally, television, have 
aggravated this conflict. The presence of 
representatives of the press at legislative 
hearings and in the courtroom quietly mak- 
ing notes in pencil, occasionally accom- 
panied by a staff artist, did not impair or 
disturb the dignity of the proceedings. The 
artist was replaced by the photographer 
with his flash powder or flash bulbs, who de- 
manded admission to the court as a repre- 
sentative of the press. In his wake followed 
the newsreel reporter, with his motion pic- 
ture camera and sound-recording apparatus, 
and close behind, the radio broadcaster, all 
seeking entrance to legislative halls and 
judicial proceedings as representatives of a 
growing group called the press. The inven- 
tion of television again brings this serious 
problem to our attention and the bench and 
bar realize that steps must be taken to pro- 
tect the dignity of the court and the rights 
of parties and witnesses, without impairing 
the freedom of the press. 

Television is a boon to mankind, as a 
medium of transmitting information and 
educating the public. There is much to be 
said in favor of televising legislative pro- 
ceedings, but our experience with television 
thus far shows that there is no justification 
for televising legal proceedings. 

All of us are familiar with the televised 
hearings of the Kefauver Senate Crime Com- 
mittee a few years ago, but even Senator 
Keravuver has said: “I have a great deal of 
doubt as to whether or not radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting ought to be used in 
court proceedings. I would feel that they 
should not be.” (97 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
10001 (August 10, 1951).) f 

We are dealing today not with the threat- 
ened intrusion of television apparatus into 
our courtrooms, but with the actual intru- 
sion. Television cameras have already in- 
vaded North American courtrooms to tele- 
cast actual judicial proceedings, and the im- 
pact of such invasion upon the rights of the 
accused has been felt. 

In one case, the court stated that it was 
ftmproper to allow the taking of news photo- 
graphs or televising of scenes in the court- 
room but the broadcasting or photographing, 
unaccompanied by some other deficiency in 
the proceedings, would not violate the ac- 
cused’s right to a fair trial. (People vy. Stro- 
dle (36 Cal. 2d 615, 226 P 2d $30 (1951), 
affirmed 12 C. C. H., U. 8. Sup. Ct. Bull. 879 
(1952)). But see the dissenting opinion 
written by Justice Frankfurter in this case.) 

Experience shows that the press should be 
limited to its proper scope, but one cannot 
expect broadcasters and telecasters to re- 
strain themselves during a trial, unless a 
stronger position is taken by the courts than 
that set forth in the Stroble case. 


It has been said that the right to use 
cameras, radio broadcasting, and television 
equipment during trials is an integral part 
of the freedom of the press. The newspaper 
photographer, the newsreel cameraman, the 
radio broadcaster, and the telecaster, in their 
capacity as members of the press, will urge 
that they have a right to attend and report 
trials of persons who are accused of crimes 
which are public proceedings and that photo- 
graphic reproductions of the scenes of the 
trial, if obtained without disturbance, are as 
legally permissible as verbal descriptions 
(Asbury Park Press vy. City of Asbury Park 
(20 U. S. L. Weekly 2154 (N. J. October 23, 
1951)); U. S. v. Paramount Pictures (334 
U. S. 131, 166 (1948) ).) 

It should be noted that the Asbury Park 
Press suit involved the right of the plaintiff 
to broadcast a tax hearing, and not a judicial 
proceeding. In the Paramount Pictures 
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case, freedom of speech was not involved. 
However, the court said, “We have no doubt 
that motion pictures, like newspapers and 
radio, are included in the press, whose free- 
dom is guaranteed by the first amendment.” 

Civil and criminal trials in the United 
States are public proceedings, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the general public may attend 
such trials as a matter of right. The sixth 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States grants to the accused a public 
trial, but the requirement of such a public 
trial is created for the benefit of the accused 
and not for the benefit of the public who 
might wish to attend the trial. The amend- 
ment was adopted for the purpose of protec- 
ting the accused against a miscarriage of 
justice, resulting from the secret trials or 
hearings which have been used as instru- 

-ments of oppression in the past, and which, 
even in this enlightened age, are used to op- 
press people in certain parts of the world. 
(Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, eighth 
edition, 1927, p. 647.) 

Trials have been public for many centuries, 
without cameras, radio, or television and they 
will continue to be public even if the photog- 
raphers, radio broadcasters and telecasters 
are barred from the courtrooms. 

The purpose of a trial or judicial proceed- 
ing is to furnish the participating parties 
with a forum, wherein they can peacefully 
adjust their differences with each other or 
with their government and where justice may 
be promoted. A trial should consist only of 
an investigation and consideration of the 
matters at issue and it is of the greatest 
concern to the parties involved in such a 
trial that there be no outside disturbances. 
The use of photographic, radio or television 
apparatus during’a trial, is not only discon- 
certing to the parties involved, but impairs 
the dignity of the proceedings. Such ap- 
paratus transforms a solemn forum into a 
means of entertainment and impedes the 
serious quest for truth, for which all judicial 
forums are established. 

The presence of such apparatus in the 
courtroom distracts attention from the 
single object of promoting justice and di- 
verts the attention of the court, counsel, 
witnesses, the jury and others participating 
in the trial. These persons will consciously 
or unconsciously attempt to adapt them- 
selves to such apparatus and become con- 
cerned with the impression their appear- 
ances, voices or actions will make on the 
absent audience. 

Most persons testifying in a courtroom ex- 
hibit nervousness in more or less degree. 
When, in addition to the courtroom audi- 
ence they see before them the television 
camera, the microphone, and the accom- 
panying bright lights, their discomfort in- 
creases. The rare, self-confident person who 
escapes the sensation of nervousness will 
be tempted to dramatize and exaggerate in 
order to create a favorable impression upon 
the unseen audience of millions. 

To the accused, the trial itself is an ordeal, 
and there is no necessity for imposing upon 
him the additional hardship of requiring 
that he submit to a television broadcast 
during a period of time when he is distressed 
emotionally. The testimony of the accused 
and his witnesses would be hampered by 
what is commonly known as stage fright or 
microphone fright. 

The freedom of the press grants no license 
to intensify the humiliation of the accused 
and there is no privilege to take advantage 
of a person accused of crime by broadcast- 
ing photographs of his face and body against 
his will. It is unjust to demand of the 
accused that he respond and be expected to 
be judged on his response to questions when 
he cannot appear to the best of his ability, 
due to the psychological torture of being the 
subject of a television broadcast against his 
will , 


If the parties or their witnesses were given 
the privilege of refusing to be photographed 
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during a telecast.of the judicial proceeg. 

ings, @ legal question would arise as to 

whether there was a fair trial, for such un. 

willingness might reflect unfavorably on such 
les 


The televising of judicial proceedings in. 
volving a scandal or sordid crime would not 
be educational as far as the general public 
is. concerned and would actually be detri- 
mental, since the publicity of trials of this 
nature may contribute to the desire of ap. 
normal criminal minds and have an injuri. 
ous effect upon public morals. 

There are numerous other reasons why 
the televising of judicial proceedings shouiq 
not be permitted. For instance, a person 
sitting in the courtroom may hear the entire 
trial, but a person watching a telecast would 
see only such portions of the trial which the 
broadcaster might want him to see and not 
only would the television viewer fail to se. 
cure a fair impression of the trial, but the 
telecaster could arrange for intermittent 
telecasting of commercial announcements, 
A viewer seeing and hearing only part of the 
proceedings would not receive a-fair im- 
pression, as a result of which the courts 
might be criticized. Responsible newspapers 
edit reports with restraint, but the roving 
television camera in the courtroom cannot 
be edited. 

In Ex parte Sturm, a Maryland case (re. 
ported in 152 Md. 114, 136, Atl. 312, 315 
(1927); 51 A. L. R. 356), the court, in its 
decision, said: 

“The challenge in this case of the court's 
right to forbid the use of cameras in the 
courtroom during the progress of the trial, 
presents an issue of vital importance. If 
such a right should yield to an asserted 
privilege of the press, the authority and 
dignity of the courts would be seriously im- 
paired. It is essential to the integrity and 
independence of judicial tribunals that they 
should have the power to enforce their own 
judgment as to what conduct is incom- 
patible with the proper and orderly course 
of their procedure. If their discretion 
should be subordinated to that of a news- 
paper in regard to the use of photographic 
instruments in the courtroom, it would be 
dificult to limit the further reduction to 
which the authority of the court would be 

It would be utterly inconsistent 
with the position and prerogatives of the 
judiciary, as a coordinate branch of govern- 
ment, to require its submission to judgment 
of an ungovernmental agency as to a ques- 
tion of proper conduct in the judicial forum, 

“The argument for the appellants con- 
cedes that a judge may regulate as to the 
time, manner, and number of the taking of 
photographs in the courtroom, but it is con- 
tended that the bounds of his discretion are 
passed when he substitutes prohibtion for 
regulation. The basic theory of the conten- 
tion is that representatives of the press have 
a right to attend and report trials of persons 
accused of crimes, which are public proceed- 
ings, and that photographic portrayals of the 
trial scene, if obtained without disturbance, 
are as legally permissable as verbal descrip- 
tions. This theory assumes the right of 4 
person desiring to procure and publish 
pictures to enforce his own views, in opposi- 
tion to those of the court, as to whether the 
use of cameras in the courtroom, to photo- 
graph the participants in the trial, during its 

is consonant with the proper and 
customary standard of decorum and with the 
concern and responsibility which the court 
should feel for the protection of the normal 
sensibilities of the persons to be affected by 
such a form of publicity. The constitutional 
right of the accused to a public trial is 4 
privilege intended for his benefit. It does 
not entitle the public to take advantage of 
involuntary exposure at the bar of justice to 
employ photographic means of picturing his 
plight in the tolls of the law. The privilege 
of the public to attend trials in court is not 
unrestricted.” 
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However, in the case of Irwin v. Ashurst, 
reported in 158 Ore. 61, 74 P. 2d, 1127, 1130 
(1938), the Supreme Court of the State of 
Oregon said, “Undoubtedly there is a diver- 
sity of opinion as to the propriety of in- 
stalling @ microphone tn the courtroom for 
the purpose of broadcasting judicial proceed- 
ings, especially in cases involving the sordid 
details of crime. This court is not prepared 
to say that it is unlawful per se to install a 
microphone in @ courtroom to report judicial 
proceedings.” 

The great difference between the Irwin and 
sturm decision demonstrates the need for 
restrictions in the form of rules of court or 
statutes which would forbid radio and tele- 
yision apparatus in our courtrooms. Unless 
the courts are armed with such mandatory 
restrictions, they will fall prey to the fear of 
judicial infringement of the freedom of the 
press, for however strongly the individual 
jurist may feel about the disturbing presence 
of the microphone and the television camera, 
he will proceed most cautiously before at- 
tempting to act as a censor and interfere with 
what is said to be the freedom of the press. 
(See Cornell Law Quarterly 1952, p. 701.) 

Wisconsin and Georgia are the first States 
to prohibit broadcasts of judicial proceed- 
ings by statute. Our Federal courts in the 
United States have solved the problem by 
establishing rule 53 of the Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, which reads as follows: 

“The taking of photographs in a courtroom 
during the progress of judicial proceedings 
or radio broadcasts of judicial proceedings 
in the courtroom shall not be permitted by 
the court.” 

Rule 223 (b) of the Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
prohibits the taking of photographs or radio 
broadcasting during & trial. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, 
in January of 1954, also adopted a rule ban- 
ning cameras and radio and television equip- 
ment from the courtrooms of that State. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New 
Jersey had adopted two rules applying to all 
courts of the State. These rules state that 
all trials shall be conducted in an orderly 
manner according to law. No photographs 
shall be taken or sketches made, nor shall 
radio or television broadcasting or trans- 
mitting be permitted of any proceedings in 
any courtroom during any criminal proceed- 
ing therein or during the presence of a de- 
fendant in the courtroom. 

In May 1951 a special committee of the 
American Bar Association was appointed to 
make a full appraisal of the subject of tele- 
vising and broadcasting judicial and legis- 
lative proceedings. This committee, headed 
by the distinguished John W. Davis, filed its 
report in 1952 and recommended the adop- 
tion of resolutions by the American Bar As- 
sociation condemning the practice of tele- 
vising or broadcasting judicial proceedings. 
The committee also recommended certain 
changes in Canon 85 of the Canons of Judi- 
cial Ethics (77 ABA Reports 607 (1952) .) 

In accepting the recommendations of this 
committee, the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association, at San 
Francisco, Calif., in September 1952, amended 
no 35 a0 that the same now reads es 
ollows : 


“Canon $5. Improper publicizing of court 
proceedings: s in court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and decorum. 
The taking of photographs in the courtroom 
during sessions of the court, or recesses be- 
tween sessions and the broadcasting or tele- 
vising of court proceedings are calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of the pro- 
ceedings, distract the witness in giving his 
testimony, degrade the court and create mis- 
conceptions with thereto in the mind 
of the public and should not be tted.” 
(71 ABA Reports 110 (1952).) 
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Tt is recommended that the following reso- 
tution be adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Inter-American Bar 
Association condemns the practice of tele- 
vising or broadcasting judicial proceedings 
and recommends the adoption of rules of 
court or legislation to the following effect: 

“All trials shall be conducted in an orderly 
manner according to law. No photographs 
shall be taken or sketches made, nor shall 
radio or television broadcasting or transmit- 
ting be permitted of any proceedings in any 
courtroom, whether such proceedings are 
civil or criminal in nature, or in the case 
of criminal proceedings, while the defendant 
im such proceedings is present in the court- 
room.” ’ 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lester J. KRAMER. 





Page Boy Makes Good 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,-1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Cavalier 
Daily, the students’ publication of the 
University of Virginia. It is a dignified 
and thoughtful editorial on the recent 
Supreme Court decision and is of special 
interest to the Members of the House 
because it was written by a former page 
whom many of us will remember, Frank 
M. Slayton, now a student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and editor-in-chief of 
the Cavalier Daily. 

The editoriad follows: 

THE DECISION 

It is too early to tell what effects the 
Supreme Court decision to abolish segregated 
schools will have on the South. Undoubt- 
edly there will be many varied reactions; 
they will vary from quiet comments to 
violence. 

Although it is hard from a strict legal 
point of view to justify any action contrary 
to law we feel that the people of the South 
are justified in their bitterness concerning 
this decision. 

To many people, this decision is contrary to 
a way of life, and violates the way in which 
they have thought since 1619. Because the 
Supreme Court has said “thou shalt not,” 
it does not follow that the people of the 
South will adopt a new set of mores as easily 
as a man changes his coat. 

While the decision was expected, many of 
the leaders of the South have voiced violent 
objections to the expected outcome. Many 
of the leaders have begun crying “States 
rights.” This to be a strange argu- 
ment since States rights have ceased to exist, 
and we are no longer a Nation of 48 States, 
but a nation that has only a strong central 
government. 

The South has been the only section of the 
country which has held out over the years, 
and has fought for States rights. The 
sections have been content to allow them- 
selves to be absorbed in the gigantic size of 
the national Government. 

Segregation has from the very beginning 
been a political question, to be kicked back 
and forth by our northern bors who 
bave screamed for the liberation of the Negro, 
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but who have offered them the equality of 
the Chicago race riots. 

Attorneys for the NAACP have used “equal 
rights” arguments to line their pockets at the 
expense of the majority of the Negro race 
when actually their chief concern was in ad- 
vancing their reputation, and fattening their 
purse. 

Ultimately the people who will suffer most 
from this decision will be the average Negro. 
Time, which has a habit of correcting all 
problems, was denied its proper place in cur- 
ing one of the major ills which has faced 
the Negro. We will now have the opportunity 
of seeing what effect legislative morals will 
have on a way of life. 





Soil-Conservation Week Reminds People 
of Their Debt to the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ag 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S71 ATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the recent observance of 
Soil-Conservation District Week, the 
Tulia (Tex.) Herald joined many other 
newspapers in calling the attention of 
the people to the responsibility they have 
for maintaining the productivity of the 
land. 

An article in this newspaper sets forth 
the principles on which the nationwide 
soil-conservation program is_ based. 
These principles are of fundamental im- 
portance to the entire country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Tulia Herald be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Soil Conservation District Week is being 
observed this week by the Association of 
Texas Soil Conservation District Supervis- 
ors, according to Cy Freeman of the local 
office. 





Supervisors of Swisher County Soil Con- 
servation District include Bob FPrancy, Happy, 
chairman; Bayard Sadler, Vigo Park; Felix 
Mote, Tulia; and E. E. Cox and E. Y. Young, 
Kress. 

“They have assumed an enduring respon- 
sponsibility to the land and to the people 
who live by the land,” said Freeman. “That 
responsibility is to maintain an agriculture 
that will keep our Nation strong and our 
agriculture economy sound.” 

“Supervisors of the 166 organized soil-con- 
servation districts in Texas, as well as others 
throughout the country, are filling that re- 
sponsibility under State law giving them the 
authority to carry out their responsibilities,” 
said Freeman. He also said that they are 
contributing to a permanent American agri- 
culture by working toward control of erosion 
and the restoration and maintenance of the 
productiveness of the farmland. 

Swisher County supervisors are striving 
toward this goal through a coordinated soil- 
conservation program that treats the land 
according to its needs for protection and 
improvement and uses it according to its 
capabilities or what it is able to produce 
best and most safely over the years. 

The program is based on these principles: 
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1. Sound land use: Under this principle 
there are no idle, unproductive acres. Every 
acre is used for what it is best suited, be it 
row crops, grass, or trees. 

2. The right combination of conservation 
practices: There is no one conservation 
practice that will adequately check erosion 
and restore and maintain soil's productivity. 
A coordinated plan worked out for each 
farm contains a number of practices that 
dovetail together, one supplementing the 
other in solving the variety of conserva- 
tion problems. 

3. Improvement and maintenance of soil 
productivity: Control of erosion alone is not 
enough if our farmland is to produce. Ero- 
sion and wasteful farming methods deplete 
the soil of its mineral organic content, of nu- 
tritional elements needed by vigorous plant- 
life. Therefore an integral part of any per- 
manent conservation program is those prac- 
tices that restore and maintain soil pro- 
ductivity. 

4. Economically sound conservation farm- 
ing: Conservation is not an end in itself. 
It is only a means to the end of better living 
and greater security for all our people. The 
coordinated soil conservation program takes 
this into account. It provides for the main- 
tenance ‘or advancement of the economic 
welfare of the farmers. Attainment of this 
objective helps all the people. 

In application of a coordinated conserva- 
tion program to the land, the soil conserva- 
tion districts are receiving the assistance of 
the United States Soil Conservation Service, 
county agents, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers, and other agricultural agencies. On the 
timely application and success of this con- 
servation program, the future of the Nation 
depends. 

As in other countries, the conservation 
job in Swisher County is immense. It is a 
job that offers an opportunity to all the peo- 
ple, not alone the soil conservation district 
supervisors and owners and operators of 
farmland. the actual work of conservation 
is carried on through the districts, but all 
can contribute to this task. In many lo- 
calities district supervisors are receiving help 
from private organizations and businesses 
such as newspapers, chamber of commerce, 
banks, public utilities, merchants, indus- 
trialists, service clubs, civic groups, and 
garden clubs. The Swisher Soil Conserva- 
tion District is receiving and needs all of 
this help and encouragement, according to 
Freeman. 

“The district supervisors and the farmers 
working with them have learned that con- 
servation means harmony between man and 
land,” Freeman said. “This becomes evident 
as the district works toward its ultimate 
objective—advancement of the general wel- 
fare of all the people through the conserva- 
tion and improvement of our soil, water, 
vegetative, and wildlife resources.” 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition con- 
cerning the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
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our congressional representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, and its broadcasting over radio 
and TV, also to present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Haynes T. Morgan, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Van Sant, Mrs. Harry R. Morgan, Mrs. L. H. 
Robertson, Mrs. F. F. Woolf, Mrs. J. W. Van 
Sant, Mrs. G. R. Franks, Mrs. H. T. Little, 
Mrs. J. T. Formley, Mrs. Geo. T. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Ray E. Hamrick, Mrs. Grant Parris, Mrs. 
R. H. Kinabreid, Mrs. G. C. Hamilton, Mrs. 
W. L. Love, Mrs. I. Wischman, Mrs. C. W. 
Hill, Mrs. Preston Wilson, Mrs. Talmage Pol- 
lard, Mrs. Jesse P. Haslam, Mrs. Carl S. 
Morgan, Mrs. T. B. Jordan, Mrs. Fred Pope, 
Mrs. Granger Latta, Miss Annie Lee Kerr, 
Mrs. Frank Nichols, Piedmont, Ala. 





Transocean Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on several occasions I have made 
comments concerning the Transocean 
Airlines and the president of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Orvis M. Nelson. Trans- 
ocean has its principal office in Oakland, 
Calif., and the community is very proud 
of its accomplishments. 

Recently Richard Thruelsen, a senior 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
wrote a book entitled, “Transocean, the 
Story of an Unusual Airline.” I include 
as a part of my remarks a review of 
the book by Prof. Bradley Jones, head 
of the Department of Aeronautics of 
the University of Cincinnati, in the April 
1954 issue of United States Air Serv- 
ices. 

This country needs the know-how, 
the spirit, the courage, the ingenuity 
and the resourcefulness of men like Orvis 
Nelson and his associates in Transocean. 
On March 19, 1954, Assistant Chief Ex- 
aminer Wrenn, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, recommended that Transocean 
receive a certificate to transport persons 
and property between the United States 
and points in the Pacific Ocean areas. 
If this recommendation is favorably 
acted upon, this great nonsubsidized air- 
line will have a further opportunity to 
contribute to the national defense and 
to the advancement of our Nation’s air- 
transport industry. For the community, 
I wish it success. 

The book review to which I referred 
is as follows: 

A Saca or Orvis NEetsonw 

Transocean, the story of an unusual air- 
line, is a book of 240 pages. It is both a 
history of an airline and a biography of an 
aviator. The author has written many 
magazine articles and two books. He has 
served as major in the Air Force and is 
familiar with airplanes and aviation matters. 

Transocean Air Lines is the largest Ameri- 
ean nonscheduled air transportation com- 
pany. Because most of its operations are 
overseas, not many Americans are too fa- 
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miliar with its magnitude and importance 
Also, because he is the founder of ang 
driving force in Transocean, any story of this 
airline is the story of Orvis Nelson. In writ. 
ing his account, the author frequently 
quotes Nelson in the first person. This 
makes the book distinctly readable anq 
makes for a pleasing informal method of 
treatment. 

While the story is not told in chrono. 
logical sequence, the frequent flashbacks do 
not detract in any way from the continuity, 
The anecdotes aid the reader in visualizing 
the many problems involved in starting anq 
developing an air-transportation system, 
From this account there is bound to be a 
kindly feeling for the men who have pio- 
neered so successfully. 

Telling his story of the struggles of this 
independent company, the author must per- 
force mention difficulties engendered by 
bureaucracy, and opposition by other air. 
lines is hinted at. The reader is impelleq 
to give some thought to the matter of how 
much Government regulation is economical. 
ly advisable in air transportation. No one wil! 
gainsay that if individuals or corporations 
on their own initiative risk capital in under. 
taking a new enterprise, they are entitled 
to some privileges and protection as a reward 
for such effort. It is a moot question 
whether or not these exclusive sanctions 
and franchises should be held in perpetuity, 

Essentially the book is a thrilling history, 
It is replete with accounts of adventure, 
The author knows flying. His vignettes are 
fascinating. While Orvis Nelson is the hero 
of the tale, the recital of his ventures make 
him very likable and human. 


The building of Transocean has been a 
glorious achievement. Serving the entire 
world involves many affairs of political and 
economic nature. The book is a, saga of 
Orvis Nelson, it is not panegyric, it is a 
matter-of-fact account of his accomplish- 
ments. If the reader acquires a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the “non-scheds,” it 
is merely incidental to a factual recital of 
an interesting phase of aviation history, 





Ancient Mariner Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, May 1, at Camden, N. J, 
one of the finest Americans of our time, 
Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, of Red 
Bank, N. J., christened a ship of the 
United States merchant marine, the 
Silver Mariner. It was a great event in 
her life which has not been an unevent- 
ful one. Mrs. Thompson is over 80 
years of age and known throughout the 
State of New Jersey as an active woman, 
full of good works. She is a pioneer in 
social security and public health activ- 
ities; she is indefatigable in the promo- 
tion and management of institutions for 
the sick and underprivileged; and she 
devotes much of her time in the interest 
of good government. How she finds 
time for her many activities and good 
deeds amazes her many friends, and her 
tireless energy and cheerful disposition 
is an inspiration to all who come in con- 
tact with her. She is a wonderful pers 
son and beloved by all 
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Geraldine Thompson made an address 
on the occasion of the launching which 
I am pleased to include at the end of my 
remarks, and from it I am sure my col- 
leagues will get a glimpse of her char- 
acter. Her pride in her ancestry, her 
devotion to her religion, and her deep 
love of her country are plainly discern- 
ible. She calls herself the “Ancient 
Mariner,” and I am sure the Silver 
Mariner, as she slid down the ways, was 
grateful for her blessing. 

Her address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, a grateful ancient mari- 
ner—and obviously an ancient one—has come 
today to dedicate a ship, the Silver Mariner. 
She has chosen as her lady in waiting a 
Mariner Girl Scout, Barbara Bill, who has 
been chosen as 1 of 12 Girl Scouts to cross 
the sea to Europe this summer. And there 
is also a gentleman in waiting, a boy Sea 
Scout, Marvin Wigfall. The ancient mariner 
has also reached out to two younger members 
of God’s children, and we are glad to have 
a Cub Scout and a Brownie Scout with us. 
To me this Cub Scout is like a little Samuel 
who might-be saying to the sea, “Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth.” 

I am told this ship has a speed so great 
it needs no protection crossing the seas— 
a ship that travels fast and travels alone; 
a ship that has as its crew 13 officers and 
45 crewmen; a ship which has been built 
by 2,000 skilled men who are with us today, 
and my few words of greeting are given espe- 
cially to these men and to their wives and 
to their children, as after all these children 
are the “ships of tomorrow.” 

When the date for the launching of this 
ship was decided upon, I was granted the 
great honor of christening her and so, natu- 
rally, my mind has been “afloat,” afloat on 
the seas of the past. 

Today I feel I am coming ashore to intro- 
duce myself and tell you of the many sea 
memories that have come back to me— 
memories of my grandfather, Capt. E. E. 
Morgan, who sailed many steamships between 
the United States and foreign countries and 
who brought Joseph Bonaparte to America 
on what was then a fast-moving ship, the 
Hudson. As a child I saw many gifts Joseph 
Bonaparte had made to Captain Morgan and, 
because of these possessions which came to 
me, I have always been aware that ships 
crossing the ocean are part of the shared 
history of all nations. There are pictures 
on the walls of my room, pictures which 
were given to Captain Morgan by the Lon- 
don Sketching Club, and 1 by a famous 
artist of 2 schooners in midocean to illus- 
trate the verse— 


“And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends, 

For all the long years I’ve been wandering 
away.” 


My Livingston ancestors lived on the banks 
of the Hudson River where I spent my child- 
hood years and they were on the Robert 
Fulton when that ship made its first voyage 
up that river. I remember a very famous 
Spanish doctor—a Dr. Lazarus—who came 
across the seas from Spain with his niece, 
Emma Lazarus, to visit us in our Hudson 
River home, and afterward because of our 
affection for her, we children all claimed the 
honor of Jewish ancestry. This Emma Laz- 
arus was the great poetess who wrote the 


verse that is engraved on the Statue of 
Liberty. 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With bp da: limbs astride from land to 
and. 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mightly woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the lightning, and her name 

Mother of ‘exiles, From her beacon hand 
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Glow world wide welcome; her mild eyes 


command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame 

‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she 


With silent lips, ‘Give me your tired, your 


poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’” 


We also remembered the background of 
one of our great Livingston aunts, Mary 
Garrison, who came from Maryland and who, 
with her family, had always belonged to the 


Roman Catholic Church. When one of her . 


southern relatives visited her and asked her 
if she did not find it difficult to live with 
the Huguenot Protestants, she answered 
quietly, “In my: Father's house there are 
many mansions”; perhaps if she were here 
today she might say, “On my Faither’s ocean 
there are many ships.” 

I would like to say a few last words in 
memory of my grandfather, a captain of the 
ships that crossed the seas, and of others of 
my family who sailed on the Robert Fulton. 
On a day like this the sea seems very close 
and very powerful, a world in itself and of 
itself. The launching of this ship brings 
back not only what might be called a world 
of seafaring ships, but also a world of eter- 
nity; not a world where we see trees being 
cut down and mountains being made a land 
of plains, but where the past, the present, 
and the future cannot be separated—a true 
world of eternity. 

This surely takes our memories back to 
great people of the past who seem almost to 
be with us in the dedication of this ship 
and I would like to quote two great men: 
Abraham Lincoln said, “If we do not make 
common cause to save the good old ship 
of the Union on this voyage, nobody will 
have a chance to pilot her on another voy- 
age”; and another great President, the pres- 
ent captain of our ship of state, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who, while not a graduate of 
Annapolis, but of West Point, certainly made 
the most historic crossing of the British 
Channel to win our last World War, which 
brings back to our memory the Bible story of 
the great crossing by Moses of the Red Sea. 
Our President said, “Happily, our people, 
though blessed with more material goods 
than any people in history, have always re- 
served their first allegiance to the Kingdom 
of the Spirit, which is the true source of that 
freedom we value above all material things.” 

This ancient mariner closes with her bene- 
diction, a verse from the Book of Psalms: 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.” 


Then she adds these words of benediction: 

“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 
across the sea.” 

In saying goodbye, she again repeats her 
thankfulness for this great moment of her 
life saying, “May God bless us all.” 


The following is a list of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s guests: Mrs. M. A. Vreeland and 
her son, Mrs. J. Ward Ryan, Dr. C. Mor- 
ris Cain, Dr. James W. Parker, Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Katzenbach, Mrs. Lillian Cicio, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Bowen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Roman and their son, Mrs. 
Russell Caution, Mrs. Kathleen G. Hop- 
ler, Mr. Frederick A. Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne D. McMurray, Mrs. Helen M. 
Glaeser, Mrs. O. Blake Willcox, Mrs. 
Lewis Gayner, Mrs. Alice H. Springhorn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Donaldson. 
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Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the ConGREssIONAL 
Recorp an AP dispatch from Hanoi, 
Indochina, under the byline of Larry 
Allen stating that the people of Indo- 
china are apathetic about their war, 
together with an editorial from the cur- 
rent issue of U. S. News & World Report 
on the same subject: 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDOCHINA APATHETIC AnouT Reps 
(By Larry Allen) 

Hawnot, InpocHina, May 13.—French efforts 
to bolster Indochina’s key Red River del.a, 
possibly the Communist-led Vietminh’s next 
target, are being hampered by the general 
apathy of the Vietnamese inhabitants. 

Most of the 500,000 Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese who dwell in Hanoi appear unconcerned 
whether the French Union forces or Mos- 
cow-trained Ho Chi Minh’s rebels even- 
tually win the Indochina war, now dragging 
into its eighth year. 

In an effort to offset this apathy the 
French have placed the north Indochina 
capital under a virtual state of siege. The 
city, where Ho Chi Minh launched his re- 
volt in December 1946, is being patrolled by 
loyal Vietnamese troops. The Doumer 
Bridge, only span connecting Hanoi with the 
east, is guarded by Senegalese brought from 
Africa. A midnight-to-dawn curfew is in 
effect. ciceiinat 

KEY POINTS BOLSTERED os 

Artillery emplacements have been bol- 
stered all along the 64-mile stretch eastward 
to the key supply port of Haiphong, through 
which flow American supplies for the Union 
forces. 

Defenses are also being tightened through- 
out the entire rice- and mineral-rich delta 
encompassing more than 5,000 villages pop- 
ulated by nearly 8 million Vietnamese. 

The French regard the delta as their main 
bulwark against the spread of communism 
into all southeast Asia. 

For that reason they have ringed the 400- 
mile perimeter with 1,200 steel and rein- 
forced concrete posts and fortifications. Be- 
hind these they have tanks, mobile, artillery, 
armored cars and bomber and fighter planes. 





[From U. S. News & World Report of May 21, 
1954] 


Things are going bad for United States 
out in the world. That’s becoming clear. 

Communists are winning in Indochina. 
French are on the way out. 

Defense pact of Asian nations, United 
States backed, is a long way off. Britain is 
dragging her heels on that one. Britain and 
France, both, with big stakes in that part 
of the world, aren’t willing to stand and 
fight on present lines. 

United States, left to hold the bag, can 
fight alone or pull back. 

This country isn’t going to fight to save 
Indochina for France. 

War, as a result, is not.in the cards. Con- 
ditions to be met prior to war are these: 
(1) an appeal by independent:peoples to be 
saved, (2) combined action by a united group 
of nations, not United States alone, (3) prior 
approval by the United States Congress.~ 
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None of those conditions exists in southeast 
Asia now. 

United States military, too, is adamant in 
opposition to a Jungle war. 

War, when and if it comes again, is going 
to be the real thing, not a fringe fight in a 
remote area, where nothing is settled who- 
ever wins. 

If you want to know it, what’s happening 
in the world is this: 

People, in many places, are fed up with 
the United States urge to save them. They're 
glad to take American dollars but don’t want 
any more advice. 

Churchill, for Britain, has Just told Ameri- 
can diplomats as much. Eden has done the 
same. France is getting set to go her own 
way, which isn’t the way the United States 
planners figured it. India long ago told this 
country off. 

Wrat the non-Communist world seems to 
want is new leadership. Feeling is that 
United States has had its chance and has 
muffed it. Now it’s the turn of somebody 
else, with a few new ideas, with less em- 
phasis on the sword. 

Alliance United States built is not in a 
happy state at the moment. 

There is just this other point: The United 
Nations is helpless in the present situation, 
Russia stands ready to veto any U. N. ac- 
tion directed at the Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia. The U. N. action in Ko- 
rea came when the Russians were boycotting 
the Security Council. They weren’t around 
to veto. Now they are. The United Nations, 
as a result, is just an onlooker. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by the 
reduction of advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages over radio and television, urge that our 
congressional representatives insist on get- 
ting a hearing and voting for the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alcoholic 
beverages, advertising in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and its broadcasting over radio and TV, 
also to present the petitions to the House 
and to have a note made of them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mrs. J. W. Mills, D. O. McClendon, W. T. 
Newman, W. H. Gibbs, Attalla, Ala; U. V. 
Weels, Alabama City; John Ramby, Baxter 
Brock, W. J. Eliis, Mrs. John Spulloch, 
Mrs. H. H. Thomas, Mrs. Jamie Ogies, Mrs. 
FP. P. Graham, Mrs. Joel Rhea, Mrs. W. L. 
Gillllan, Mrs. Lora Simpson, Mrs. Joe 
George, Mrs. W. H. Gibbs, Mrs. E. G. 
Norton, Mrs. J. G. Fulglew, Mrs. Lois Clot- 
felter, Mrs. John Polk, Mrs. H. L. Bennett, 
Mrs. R. B. Putman, Mrs. W. S. Bromlett, 
Mrs. H. E. Veazey, Mrs. Frank Moore, Mrs. 
8S. C. Stutts, Mrs. Bertha Russell, Mrs. Henry 
Cc. Gerber, Mrs. W. J. Ellis, E. B. Tuckee, 
M. J. McClindon, D. W. Rowan, Chas. E. Wal- 
drop, W. L. Gilliland, S. M. Hinton, W. P. 
Moore, Joe George, Bert Jones, Mrs. Dewey 
Rowan. 

Mrs. George Walker, Jr., Mrs. Bud Jones, 





Mrs. Charles E. Waldrop, Mrs. Monroe Giles, 
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Mrs. Russell Harbin, Mrs. M. D. Hensler, 
Mrs. Alice Ingram, Attalla; Mrs. Harrison 
Gilliland, Alabama City; Mrs. C. W. Robi- 
nett, Mrs. Katherine Burke, Mrs. Kathryn 
M. Summerlin, Attalla. 

Elinor Russell, Mrs. E. B. Tucker, Mrs. 
E. G. Pilcher, Mrs. T. E. Parker, Mrs. A. H. 
Brannon, Louise Hutcheson, Mrs. G. M. Lowe, 
Mrs. V. W. Dunn, Mrs. J. M. Moore, Mrs. 
A. I. Brown, Carrie Belle Norton, Mrs. Leura 
M. Liddle, Attalla; Mrs. U. V. Weeks, Alabama 
City; Florence Brothers, Clyde O. White, 
H. E. Veazey, H. M. Harris, E. M. Broswell, 
Attalla; W. H. Gilliland, Alabama City; 
Frances M. Mason, Attalla. 

Rev. R. R. Mathews, J. D. Smith, Jr., E. L. 
Dobb, Attalla; Howard Martin, E. C. White, 
Lillian White, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Coun- 

_ tryman, E. T. White, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. 
Cc. M. Montgomery, William Johnston, Gods- 
den; Wilma Osborne, Alice Helon Osborne, 
Kindness Hulgan, Attalla. 

Miss Mattie Davis, Gadsden; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. B. Smith, Alabama City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ervin Smith, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hood, At- 
talla; Mr. and Mrs. Leon Beardin, Gadsden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Stone, Attalla; Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin Thacker, Mrs. B. A. Rickey, Mrs. 
Maude Thacker, Mr. O. E. Perry, Mr. Bobby 
Hicks, Attalla; Raymond Frye, Dunbar, W. 
Va.; Glenn Mathews, Attalla; Tula Mae 
Dobbs, Lora Cornelius, John E. Dobbs, Sue 
Dobbs, Claude Fortenberry, Aulsey Harris, 
Mrs. Aulsey Harris, Miss Inez Hamrick, Miss 
Janice Kilgore, Attalla. 

Rev. Bobby Perry, Rev. Billy Rigsby, Huey 
Perry, Sara Jo Mynatt, Sue Robertson, Attal- 
la; L. S. Marbut, Alabamia City; Welch Dobb, 
Nancy Mathews, Ellis J. Clayhorn, W. Z. 
Potter, Joe D. Wood, Attalla; W. A. Brock, 
Gadsden L. McCrelen, Arthur J. Wilson, At- 
talla; Arlyn J. Nunn, Gadsden; Oliver Hol- 
land, Mrs. Willie Baswell, Mrs. Bernice Phil- 
lips, Attalla, Ala.; Mrs. Gertrude Nunn, 
Gadsden; Mrs. Flora Mathews; Mrs. 8. C. 
Cline; Mr. Howard Phillips; Mrs. J. E. Mad- 
dox; Mrs. Oliver Holland, 





Rockdale, Tex., Citizens Have Faith 
in Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the people of Texas are known for 
their realistic optimism—for their un- 
swerving faith in the future of their re- 
spective communities, of their State, of 
their Nation. 

This faith was well expressed in an 
editorial in the April 22 issue of the 
Rockdale Reporter, published in the 
Texas town where the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has established a large 
plant. The editorial breathes the spirit 
of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Rockdale Reporter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed-in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

é A Furore as Bic as Texas 

Sometimes chamber of commerce slogans 
tend to lean a bit to the ridiculous. Some- 
times they are just a mite overly optimistic. 
And sometimes they are just a plain state- 
ment of fact dressed up in a catchy manner, 
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The slogan of the Rockdale Chamber of 
Commerce comes under the latter category; 
“Rockdale, a Future as Big as Texas.” F 

It’s as simply as that. On this eventful 
weekend, when Rockdale and the State cele. 
brate the opening of Aluminum Company of 
America’s Rockdale works, it is clearly eyj. 
dent that Rockdale is proud. 

And proud she has a right to be, for in. 
dustry has come to central Texas. More 
specifically, industry has come to Rockdale 
While it means much to central Texas to- 
day, and undoubtedly is going to mean more 
to the entire area in the years to come, right 
now Rockdale is the favored child. 

J. C. Puterbaugh, president of McAlester 
Fuel Co., the man who placed his faith 
in lignite many years ago and backed 
his judgment with money and energy, saiq 
this about Rockdale: “I know of no other 
city in Texas, large or small, that has been 
comparably as fortunate as Réckdale.” 

Speaking of the central Texas area, W. w 
Lynch, president of the Texas Power & Light 
Co., said: “The new Alcoa plant has brought 
many benefits to Texas * * * providing new 
jobs and new wealth for this area. And for 
the future many associated industries using 
aluminum will find this growing Texas area 
a@ profitable site for their location.” 

Rockdale, a future as big as Texas. 

Along with the entire area, Rockdale faces 
the future with confidence. Thank you, 
Mr. Puterbaugh; thank you, Mr. Lynch; thank 
you, Mr. Alcoa, ; 





Editorial Comment on Supreme Court 
Antisegregation Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very time- 
ly and appropriate editorial entitled 
“Bloodstains on White Marble Steps,” 
which was published in the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News of May 18, 1954. The 
editorial deals with the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the antisegrega- 
tion cases. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLoopsTAINS ON WHITE MARBLE Srers 

The United States Supreme Court decision 
abolishing segregation in the public schools 
of the Nation, even when equal but separate 
facilities are provided, is the worst thing that 
has happened to the South since carpet- 
baggers and scalawags took charge of our 
civil government in reconstruction days. 

It is even worse. 

It means racial strife of the bitterest sort. 

It can conceivably lead to much bloodshed 
and loss of life. 

Even though it was delivered by unani- 
mous vote of the 9 members of the Nation's 
highest tribunal, Mississippi cannot and will 
not try to abide by such a decision. 

Mississippi will never consent to placing 
white and Negro children in the same public 
schools. 

The white people and the thinking Negro 
people did not want that to happen. Both 
look on the decision as a calamity. 

Every possible human effort will be made 
to prevent it from happening. 
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Members of the Nation’s highest tribunal 
may be learned in the law but they were 
utterly lacking in commonsense when they 
rendered Monday’s decision—commonsense 
of the kind that should have told them about 
the tragedy that will inevitably foliow. 
when the courts toss commonsense out the 
window and substitute specious reasoning, 
shallow subterfuge, silly sophistry, and sor- 
did politics, then our Nation is in a de- 
plorable plight. 

There was no rejoicing among the substan- 
tial colored citizens of Jackson when the 
decision was announced. On the contrary, 
they read it with troubled faces, fearing what 
the consequences might be for the schools 
their children are now attending. 

Human blood may stain Southern soil in 
many places because of this decision but the 
dark red stains of that blood will be on the 
marble steps of the United States Supreme 
Court building. 

White and Negro children in the same 
schools will lead to miscegenation. Mis- 
cegenation leads to mixed marriages and 
mixed marriages lead to mongrelization of 
the human race. 





The War in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 11, entitled “Peace at 
Any Price Views Called Big Peril at 
Geneva,” which I think will be of general 
interest. 

I should. also like to have inserted an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 11, entitled “Indochina: 
The West’s Hour of Decision.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE Views CALLED Bic Perm aT 
GENEVA . 
(By David Lawrence) ' 

GrNnrEva, May 10.—They are trying here the 
unprecedented job of endeavoring to negoti- 
ate a military armistice at a political confer- 
ence. It means all the jockeying back and 
forth of a Panmunjom palaver plus all the 
doubletalk of official propaganda that goes 
on at a political conference of 19 delegations, 

If out of all this comes a cease-fire in Indo- 
china satisfactory to the Allies, it will be a 
miracle. If there emerges a sellout to the 
Communists, this will not surprise the left- 
wing elements throughout the world which 
have been clamoring for it, but there could 
be some grave consequences from such a sur- 
render, 

As Secretary Dulles said in his main speech 
here, “Peace is always easy to achieve—by 
surrender.” The United States has already 
announced it would disassociate itself from 
such a so-called settlement. 

The United States has given the go-ahead 
to the French to explore the whole subject in 
further discussions on the basis of the pro- 
posal made last week by Foreign Minister Bi- 
dault. This doesn’t mean that America ap- 
Proves it or will guarantee it in the end but 
merely that it is a desirable starting point. 
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There is always the possibility that the Com- 
munists will reject any proposals that are 
offered, and hence America cannot be in the 
position now of refusing to see any plans ad- 
vanced in the parleys with which it might in 
some respects be in disagreement. 

MANY “Irs” INVOLVED 


The general principles of an Indochina 
settlement have been stated only in part 
thus far. The question of whether the 
United States will join in guaranteeing by 
military force an armistice line depends on 
whether, as a practical matter, the proposed 
line does or does not constitute a means 
by which the Communists will obtain con- 
trol of Indochina. There are so many “ifs” 
involved that a long, drawn-out negotiation 
seems in prospect. 

The key to this conference is the peace- 
at-any-price attitude which exists in so many 
countries, including the United States. 

It is wrong to generalize that none of 
the free nations today has the will to fight, 
for, given a real crisis—such as a threatened 
invasion—the situation would change over- 
night. But to mobilize strength to ward 
off such an invasion, to bring some sort of 
united will into being in advance of a crisis 
seems to be well-nigh impossible. The 
reason is that the facts are glossed over 
by the governments concerned and the truth 
is concealed for fear of giving offense to 
allies and implicating further a situstion 
that it is often wishfully assumed might be 
healed by continuing conversations in secret. 
What gets into the newspapers, therefore, 
are inspired versions guardedly phrased to 
put the best possible light on the friction 
that exists. 


But the Communists know today the weak- 
nesses of the Western alliance and its limi- 
tations. Despite all the talk about a south- 
east Asia pact, Britain hesitates. The official 
reason given out is that London wants to 
wait until after the Geneva Conference, but 
the truth is that both Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden are afraid to offend their own peace- 
at-any-price elements and to become es- 
tranged from India, which has taken a posi- 
tive position against a southeast Asia pact. 


SILENT SINCE APRIL 13 


The British have tactfully allowed the im- 
pression, nevertheless, to be conveyed that 
they still are, as they said on April 13, actively 
engaged “in an examination of the possibility 
of establishing a collective defense within the 
framework of the charter of the United 
Nations to seek the peace, the security, and 
freedom of southeast Asia and the western 
Pacific.” But there has been no formal 
statement since that same evening when, 
in the course of a Parliamentary debate, 
Secretary Eden backed away from this decla- 
ration, saying it was not any commitment 
whatsoever. The talks of staff officers at 
Singapore have proceeded, to be sure, as a 
sort of concession to American pressure and 
as a piece of camouflage to give an outward 
appearance of unity, but in reality it may, 
be doubted whether a southeast Asia pact 
is sincerely desired by the British Govern- 
ment and whether they will go along with 
it wholeheartedly despite the pledge of unity 
which they gave Mr. Dulles when he was 
in London on April 12. 

What this means to the negotiations at 
Geneva for a settlement of the Indochina 
war is that, at a moment when the United 
Etates made a constructive suggestion for a 
plan that would encourage the whole of 
Southeast Asia to resist further aggression 
by the Communists, the British Government 
decided to pour cold water on the idea in a 
debate which was forced upon it by the 
opposition Socialist Party in Parliament. 
This is not the way to impress the Commu- 
nists. It is the way to cause them to mis- 
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calculate the resoluteness of the free world. 
Such a miscalculation, once made by Hitler, 
can be made again by Malenkov and in the 
end, as a result of some overt act, would 
come a@ world war. 


INDOCHINA: THE West's Hour or Decision 


With the fall of Dien Bien Phu there comes 
a momentary dip in the high level of ten- 
sion that accompanied the last, desperate 
days of the defense. The form of the Indo- 
chinese crisis has altered, and the new state 
of affairs cannot be accurately appraised 
until it is clear just how the Communists 
intend to capitalize, militarily and politically, 
on their victory. There may be long de- 
bate at Geneva; the Viet Minh forces may 
be deterred by weather and their losses from 
iramediate, large-scale action in the field. 
The rebuff which the Viet Minh spokesman 
at Geneva has given the French armistice 
plan, however, and the flareup of fighting in 
the Red River Delta warn that only a very 
little time may be allowed for planning. 
Certainly the United States, and all the free 
nations, must be prepared to take far-reach- 
ing decisions. 

The first objective of the West, the one 
which the United States is now pursuing, is 
to close ranks. The broadest and firmest 
possible unity must be secured for a plain 
warning to the Communists that if they 
pitch their demands at Geneva too high, if 
they push their campaign in Vietnam too 
far, they will confront not the French Union 
alone, or the French Union backed by Amer- 
ican supplies, but a powerful coalition, rich 
in military resources and determined to use 
them. The very existence of such an alli- 
ance may.be all that is needed to bring the 
Indochinese war to an end. To be effec- 
tive, however, it is estimated that it be real, 
not paper; that it be ready, if the Reds are 
not deterred, to meet them with positive 
action. 

To this there are Americans (and British 
and French) who will complain that the 
Indochinese struggle is a colonial war in 
which the West cannot intervene in good 
conscience or with hope of success. They 
will point to the difficulties of terrain which 
the French have already encountered, to the 
long lines of supply which the United States 
experienced in Korea, to the danger of in- 
cursions in force by the Red Chinese and of 
a spreading war in Asia. 

The difficulties and dangers of positive 
action in Indochina are numerous and should 
not be minimized, The need is to set them 
against the alternatives. If Indochina is 
abandoned in the name of self-determina- 
tion, it is Russia, Red China, and their 
Annamese tools who will do the determin- 
ing. Indochina’s progress toward independ- 
ence wil be ruthlessly halted. Malaya would 
be next; Thailand—never a subject of West- 
ern imperialism—would be endangered by 
Eastern imperialism. Indonesia, struggling 
with the problems of its new freedom, could 
provide a highroad for Communist aggres- 
sion into the heart of the Pacific. Some- 
where a stand would have to be made. Is 
Hanoi any more dangerous a place to take 
a stand than Macassar Straits or the Coral 
Sea? Would a co-prosperity sphere domi- 
nated by the Kremlin, virtually unchal- 
lenged from the Elbe to New Guinea, be less 
of a threat than the Mikado’s jerry-built 
empire in 1941? 

These are the questions that Americans, 
that freemen throughout the world, must 
ask themselves now. Just how their an- 
swers can best be shaped will depend on 
many factors, diplomatic, economic, and 
military. But that the Indochina crisis 
constitutes a grave threat to the free world, 
one that can neither be ignored nor 
shrugged aside, is indisputable. It must be 
met with a well-thought-out strategy and 
unflinching resolution. 
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The Service of Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott to the United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
as I listened to Air Force officials testify 
at the budget hearings, I had the feeling 
that Secretary of the Air Force Talbott 
was a reluctant witness. I differed with 
him, but I respected him because I was 
convinced that he was only doing what 
he had been given orders to do. He was 
being a good soldier when he went along 
with the budget cuts ordered by the ad- 
ministration. But ever since then, he 
has been a good airman in doing all that 
is within his power to build up the Air 
Force, and to convince the Secretary of 
Defense and the administration that this 
country needs the Air Force, and the Air 
Force needs appropriations to achieve its 
necessary buildup. 

Last Saturday night in New York, 
Secretary Talbott was the chief speaker 
at an Armed Forces Day banquet. Secre- 
tary Talbott has grown up with air- 
power. As a boy, he flew in a plane 
piloted by the Wright brothers. . Out of a 
lifetime of experience with aviation, he 
expressed his belief in air power. “The 
Air Force is the keystone of our efforts 
to be the pillar of strength to the free 
world,” he said. Mr. Speaker, I think 
Secretary Talbott has himself been the 
keystone of the buildup of airpower 
during the past year; for that, I salute 
him. 

Secretary Talbott has been for many 
years interested in industrial aviation. 
He knows that air power depends pri- 
marily on the industrial potential of the 
Nation. Our potential is great, but so 
is Russia’s. In his New York speech 
Mr. Talbott asserted: 

We cannot afford to permit the quality of 
our equipment nor the quality of our per- 
sonnel to drop below that of the enemy. 


Mr. Talbott is deeply concerned about 
the people of the Air Force. He has re- 
cently been making many speeches in an 
effort to present the problems of the Air 
Foree to the American people. In all his 
speeches that I know anything about, 
he has stressed personnel problems, and 
made a convincing plea for a better break 
in pay and benefits for Air Force per- 
sonnel. 

Secretary Talbott is thoroughly real- 
istic about his approach to Air Force 
problems. Without being an alarmist, 
he knows that we live in the presence of 
danger. Without being a pessimist, he 
knows that we will have to maintain 
strong and ready forces over an indefi- 
nite period. Without being an optimist, 
he believes, and states his conviction, 
that the United States Air Force is ready 
and prepared to meet an attack. His 
hope is that we are strong enough that 
no nation will dare to attack us, and 
that we will be able to prevent a war 
from happening. His determination is 
to keep the Air Force strong. 
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Mr. Speaker, Secretary Talbott has 
done a good job on a difficult assignment. 
He has been a devoted, loyal, efficient 
Secretary of the Air Force in an admin- 
istration that up until now has not been 
notably airminded. I for one am grate- 
ful that we have Secretary Talbott in 
this administration. That we still have 
a strong Air Force, and that we are soon 
to have an even stronger one is due in 
large part to him. Much as I may dif- 
fer with him on some matters, I feel 
that we see eye to eye where airpower 
and the United States Air Force are con- 
cerned. 

With the consent of my colleagues, I 
wish to extend my remarks and insert in 
the Recorp the Armed Forces Day ad- 
dress by Secretary Talbott, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, you honor the Air 
Force by having me, its Secretary, speak to 
you tonight. It is an honor to be your 
Secretary of the Air Force, a position which 
I have now held for a period of 16 months. 
In all of my years of business I have never 
had a job at which I have worked harder, 
nor a job in which I have been as interested. 

We are all proud of the Air Force. We are 
proud of the people in it. It is made up of 
outstanding men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of their coun- 
try. It is a pleasure to serve with them. 
My strong feeling of respect and affection 
toward the Air Force and the men and 
women in it has increased during my travels 
and associations since I became Secretary. 

When I was sworn in as Secretary on Feb- 
ruary 4 a year ago, the President told me 
to get in my plane and travel—to spend at 
least 25 percent of my time outside of Wash- 
ington. He told me that I would never know 
the Air Force or its people and their problems 
unless I got out and saw the bases and in- 
stallations and talked with the officers and 
men who are doing the job. 

I have taken my orders literally, and in 
this last year have traveled something over 
160,000 miles and have visited over 175 bases 
and installations. In these travels I have 
become more and more impressed and con- 
vinced of the transcending importance of 
our Air Force and of airpower to the peace 
of the world. 

You will recall that the President said: 
“Of all those sobering effects, none is greater 
than the retaliation that would certainly be 
visited upon them if they were to attack any 
of our nations or any part of our vital in- 
terests aggressively and in order to conquer 
us.” Further, you have heard Secretary 
Dulles’ statement: “The basic decision was 
to depend primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our choosing.” Airpower alone has this 
capacity of massive retaliation. 

The development of the airplane and of 
the firepower which together make up our 
airpower has been the most spectacular ad- 
vancement in recorded history. Many of 
you have participated in and observed this 
advancement during your lifetime. 

As a boy in Dayton I remember watching 
the Wright brothers build their first air- 
plane. One of my first flights was as a 
passenger in one of the Wright planes with 
Orville Wright as the pilot. I think our 
maximum speed was 50 miles an hour. One 
of my most recent flights was in a jet bomb- 
er at speeds of more than 600 miles an hour. 

The developments which have made these 
speeds possible have been primarily in en- 
gines. Piston-engine development advanced 
rapidly during World WarsI and IL Their 
development leveled off «bout 3,500 horse- 
power. The Whittle jet engine, which first 
flew in an aircraft in 1942, opened up new 
vistas in engine power. 

We are now talking in terms of engines 
which develop about 10,000 pounds of thrust, 
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When I say pound of thrust, I mean rough. 
ly 1 horsepower. However, this is a relative 
term, since 1 pound of thrust developed at 
350 miles an hour is equivalent to 2 horse. 


We have engines in our development pro- 
gram of almost 25,000 pounds of thrust, ang 
our development planners talk in terms of 
newer and bigger engines—ramjets, pulse. 
jets, and rocket types which will develop 
almost unlimited power. This was brought 
home to me as I stood at the end of a runwa 
at the Boeing aircraft plant in Seattle with 
our President last summer and watched the 
mighty, new heavy jet bomber, the B-52 
being demonstrated. That plane in flight 
develops over 10,000 times the horsepower 
of the original Wright engine, or to put it 
another way, its engines are more power. 
ful than the engines of the largest Japanese 
battleship of World War II. 

Our airframe development along with ay 
the other equipment—equipment such as 
bombsights, navigation devices, radar com. 
munication equipment, which are necessary 
to exploit the tremendous advances jp 
horsepower—have also improved rapidly, 
The development of the airframe has im. 
proved to meet and exploit our develop. 
ments in engines. The wood and linen 
structure of the original Wright aircraft 
gave way to the steel and aluminum struc. 
tures in the 1930's. We still use aluminum, 
but the tapered wing covering of our new 
jet aircraft is 10 times thicker than the thin 
aluminum sheets of our World War II air- 
craft. 

The speeds we are capable of with these 
new airframes and these new engines no 
longer have the speed of sound or Mach I, 
as a barrier. This myth has been punc- 
tured. We now have a new barrier which 
our scientists must deal with. This is the 
thermo or heat barrier. The friction of air 
passing over the wing at high speeds creates 
temperatures so high that, despite the fact 
that at extreme altitudes the outside tem- 
perature is 70 below zero, the present alumi- 
num alloy structure goes spongy and loses 
its strength. We must develop new materials 
if we are to go faster. 

These advances have not happened with- 
out cost. The DH-4 of World War I cost 
about $12,000. The fighters of World War 
II—the F-51, the F-47 average $75,000 apiece. 
The B-17, the Boeing Flying Fortress of 
World War II cost $225,000 apiece. Today, 
however, with the higher speeds and higher 
thrust engines, our aircraft, our present 
fighters, cost $300,000 to $500,000 while our 
newest fighters on order will cost us between 
$1 million and $2 million apiece. Our me- 
dium bombers are costing over three and a 
half million dollars, while our new heavy 
bomber will cost over $8 million apiece. 

To give you another example of the cost 
of new equipment, we will spend about 
$100 million annually in the development of 
@ new medium bomber to replace our B-47’'s, 

The development in firepower is almost 
beyond human comprehension. When we 
realize that the largest bomb dropped on 
Germany in World War II contained less 
than 2 tons of TNT, and that we are today 
talking in terms of kilotons and megatons 
or thousands and millions of TNT equiva- 
lents to describe our bombs, you get some 
idea of the mighty advances that have 
occurred. Truly, man has devised an instru 
ment with which he can destroy himself. 

Unfortunately, these advances are not the 
exclusive knowledge nor possession of the 
free nations of the world. Communist Rus- 
sia has shown us and told us that she 
possesses both the airplane and the secret 
of the atom. The Communists pose a real 
threat to the free world—and by that I 
mean this country. 

You may have noted that the Russians, 
just 2 weeks ago, in their airshow at Mosccw 
dispiayed two new types of jet bombers. lt 
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was significant that these aircraft, which had 
peen carefully concealed up to that time, 
should be displayed so freely at this time of 
international crisis. The first model they 
displayed was @ medium jet bomber com- 

ple to our B-17. The second bomber 
was much larger and heavier than our B-47 
and comparable to our new heavy bomber, 
the Boeing B-52, which is just coming into 

uction. One of the significant points in 
this development is the fact that extremely 
powerful new engines mst be imbedded in 
the wings of these bombers. Both the air- 
craft and the engines represent significant 
advances in Communist aeronautical 
achievements. These new bombers give a 
real increase to the Communist capability 
of attack—especially against targets in the 
United States. 

Communist Russia is a self-sufficient con- 
tinental power. We know they have a mighty 
land army. They have little use for a navy, 
although we know they have a sizable sub- 
marine fleet. Her air force, her offensive 
capability, is, however, becoming more and 
more her principal instrument of foreign 

licy. 
ge motives are dominated by the 
driving ambition of militant communism. 
We have a good idea of their capabilities, but 
we do not know their intentions. How I 
wish we did. It would be worth billions of 
dollars to us to know them. We believe the 
Comunists have as their goal the destruc- 
tion of the basic human rights for which 
we, as & Nation, have been willing to fight 
throughout our history. 

As I have said before, our airpower—that 
fs our airplane combined with the capability 
of the atom bomb—gives us the deterrent 
that has and will prevent Russian commu- 
nish from achieving its aims. Therefore, so 
long as the aim of militant communism re- 
mains unchanged, we must maintain this 
deterrent. 

I have already touched on the cost of 
modern airpower. ‘These costs will remain 
high. We cannot afford to permit the qual- 
ity of our equipment nor the quality of our 
personnel to drop below that of the enemy. 
There is no second place in a two-horse race. 

Your United States Air Force is ready now. 
The air crews are ready to man their inter- 
ceptors to defend this country and to take 
off in their bombers to attack targets at any 
point of the globe. On my travels, literally 
along the face of the Iron Curtain, I have 
watched many fighter outfits do a scramble. 
A scramble is an interception problem to 
identify an unknown aircraft. In every case 
the fighters were airborne and ready for com- 
bat in less than 3 minutes. 

When we realize that 1 airplane today 
with a crew of 8 can deliver 3 times the fire- 
power of the entire combined effort of the 
British Royal Air Force and the United States 
Air Force during World War Il on Germany, 
you can get some idea of the magnitude of 
our capability. The men of the Air Force 
and of all the Armed Forces are deeply con- 
«ious of their responsibility to maintain the 
peace of the world. Our great hope is that 
by remaining strong, so strong that no na- 
tion will dare to attack us, we will be able 
to prevent a war from happening. 

I now want to talk to you about people. 
We can build the best bombers, the best fight- 
ffs and have the best equipment in the 
World, but that equipment is only as good 
&s the people who maintain and fly it. The 
Personnel problem I want to tell you about 
isa serious one. It concerns your security 
8 well as mine. However, I’m assuming it 
& my responsibility. 

It is difficult to assess the value of people 
to any organization. You will all agree that 
they represent a large port of any outfit’s 
capital assets. The United States Air Force 
‘sno exception. We have today about 930,000 
oficers and airmen in the Air Force. Each 
Of these men represents a value to his Air 
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Force and to his country. Let me explain 
what I mean by this value. We must pay to 
recruit our airmen as well as to feed, clothe, 
and house them while they are in the service. 
We must pay to train them and to move them 
about from one station to another. The most 
expensive part of their training however is in 
the initial cost, and in the maintenance and 
operation of the expensive equipment on 
which we must train them. 

The Air Force is made up of voluntary en- 
listees who come to us for a minimum of 4 
years. It is difficult to assess or to evaluate 
what each of our airmen is worth at the end 
of his 4-year enlistment period. However, if 
one of our men in uniform, especially a radar 
or jet mechanic, should decide to leave the 
service after 4 years, we cannot go out and 
hire a trained replacement as can be done 
in industry or business. We must repeat the 
training cycle to bring another man up to 
the same state of training and experience. 

As an example of what I mean by compli- 
cated equipment and the requirement for 
quality in the cockpit of our aircraft, I have 
brought here tonight two pilots equipped for 
flight. I wish you could imagine yourselves 
in their position. I wonder if you appre- 
ciate the nerve, the guts that our boys who 
are guardians, must have deeply ingrained in 
them. We are indeed ungrateful, if we do 
not. 

I now want to present to you Maj. Chuch 
Yeager, dressed for flight in our latest jet 
aircraft. Major Yeager has flown faster than 
any other man. On December 12 of last 
year he flew 1,650 miles an hour, which is 
2.5 times the speed of sound, or in our 
new jet-age vernacular, Mach 2.5. He has 
fiown practically every experimental air- 
craft in the book. You might think Major 
Yeager to be the man from Mars. I have 
also brought Lieutenant Ashleman. He is 
an interceptor pilot assigned to the defense 
of the east coast area. I want Major Yeager 
to explain to you the function of the flight 
equipment he and Lieutenant Ashleman are 
wearing. All of this equipment is neces- 
sary for pilot safety in modern aircraft. 

It would be ideal if the Air Force could 
be made up of career airmen and officers 
with just the normal turnover from sick- 
ness and old-age retirements. We know 
that this is impossible in our democracy, 
and we have to expect some turnover. How- 
ever, when a recent survey of a cross-section 
of our airmen showed that only 24 percent 
planned to reenlist I was determined to do 
something about it. I checked further and 
found that in some of our key units the 
reenlistment rate was as low as 10 to 15 
percent. This all means that in the next 
year we wil lose as many as 200,000 men. 
We must recruit and train replacements for 
each of these 200,000. The cost of retrain- 
ing will be enormous—between $2 and $3 
billion. 

I was alarmed, not only by the drop in 
the reenlistment rate, but to see many of 
our fine, well-trained, well-qualified officers 
choosing to resign and leave the Air Force. 
While I know of many of the reasons for 
our people leaving the service, I have had 
an independent impartial survey made. I 
have this report. I think you should know 
some of the things that were found. 

The report shows that the men of the 
Air Force are loyal and devoted to their 
service and their country. They are proud 
to serve and to be part of it. Questions 
revealed that few men would choose to leave 
the service if they could just make ends 
meet. They ask only to be able to live and 
provide their families a normal American 
life. 

The report shows however that many of 
our men chose the Air Force as a career some 
years ago. They recognized that while they 
would not get rich in the service, their pay 
plus additional rights and privileges along 
with retirement benefits would make them 
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relatively indifferent to finances. It con- 
cludes that the basic cause of our airmen 
and officers getting out of the service—the 
cause of our lowering reenlistment rates is 
twofold. The first is that service pay has 
not kept pace with rising costs of living. The 
second is that the traditional rights and 
privileges considered as augmentations to 
pay have been slowly whittled down or 
eliminated. Buying privileges in commis- 
saries and post exchanges now save little 
money. Restrictions have been placed on the 
type and quality of merchandise on sale. 
Medical care of dependents is limited and 
difficult to get. Retirement benefits and in- 
centive pay have been subject to annual 
question by special commissions and con- 
gressional groups. Housing has been poor 
and scarce. 

I find that the low pay rates and the re- 
duction of traditional rights and privileges 
are the results of efforts by Congress and 
others to save money. These reductions af- 
fecting as they do the lives and morale of all 
the services have certainly been penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. While ft would appear 
on the surface to cost money to raise service 
pay and to restore traditional benefits and 
privileges, such expenditures would be re- 
paid many times by the savings in retraining 
costs of new men—not to mention the price- 
less increase in efficieacy of our Air Force— 
and other services. I would guess that we 
would get as much as $4 to 65 back in sav- 
ings for each dollar we spend. Private indus- 
try and business have long recognized the 
fact that adequate compensation and good 
working conditions will attract and hold 
skilled, loyal empleyees. 

I am telling you of this personnel problem 
tonight because it affects each and every one 
of us. Unless the inequities in the treatment 
of our servicemen are corrected, and our 
forces stabilized by higher reenlistment rates, 
the efficiency of our forces will be impaired. 
I fear the peace of the world—the security of 
the very rooms in which we are sitting to- 
night—will be jeopardized if the quality of 
our striking forces—the forces capable of 
inflicting instant and massive retaliation— 
should drop. 

As Secretary of the Air Force, I am deter- 
mined to do everything in my power to 
make service in the Air Force attractive to 
the young men of America. We want to 
make service in the Air Force sought after 
by the able young men of our country. 

The Air Force is now conducting a drive 
to restore many of the traditional benefits 
that make service life more attractive to our 
people. The program that we are conduct- 
ing to improve life in the service includes 
many things that the armed services cannot 
do for themselves. We along with the Army 
and Navy are asking Congress to assist by 
removing legislative blocks which now pro- 
hibit the restoration of certain privileges. 
We have bills in Congress to equalize sur- 
vivor benefits, to provide medical care for 
servicemen and their families, and to im- 
prove service housing. 

We are asking for the removal of the sur- 
tax on commissary purchases. We are urg- 
ing a return to the prewar post-exchange 
system and privileges. 

It is vital that each of you support these 
efforts. You can do much to encourage the 
young men of our country to consider seri- 
ously a service career. While we may dis- 
like the thought, we will have to maintain 
our Armed Forces strong and ready over an 
indefinite period. Finally, I would appeal to 
you to let the men who are now in the service 
know that you do appreciate the sacrifices 
and efforts they are making in the defense of 
our country. We all fall back on the man 
in uniform when the shooting starts. We 
need them now as never before in our history. 
Why don’t we tell them that we are grateful. 

I had hoped tonight to announce to you 
the location of the new Air Academy. Con- 
gress and the President authorized this new 
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Academy in Public Law 325 which directed 
that I appoint a Commission to determine 
the site for this Academy. This Commis- 
sion has been named. It is composed of five 
outstanding Americans: 

Gen. Carl Spaatz, first Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force and a member of the 
previous site selection board; Merrill C. Meigs 
of Chicago, vice president of the Hearst Corp.; 
Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, of Connecti- 
cut (U. 8. Air Force Reserve), who last week 
added a Pulitzer prize to his long list of ac- 
complishments; Dr. Virgil M. Hancher of 
Iowa City, Iowa, educator and president of 
the University of Iowa; and finally Lt. Gen. 
Hubert R. Harmon (U. 8S. Air Force retired), 
who has acted as a special assistant for Air 
Force Academy matters and who was a mem- 
ber of the original Air Academy Site Selec- 
tion Board. 

The Air Force has received requests from 
over 600 communities in 45 States to receive 
consideration as the site for the new Air 
Academy. The Commission has considered 
the proposed sites on the basis of a series of 
factors which deal with the location, at- 
tractiveness, accessibility and desirability of 
each site. The Commission has flown over 
18,000 miles and has visited numerous sites, 
in addition to utilizing all the data compiled 
and submitted by local interests and by the 
previous board to assist them in making a 
recommendation. 

I have been in contact with them today, 
but they still have not reached an agreement. 
I hope to be able to make this announcement 
s00n. 

These are hectic times. We live in a 
troubled world. It is a world that has split 
itself into two camps with opposing views on 
basic human values. I am sure that you all 
agree with me that we can and must afford 
to provide the security to insure the preserva- 
tion of our liberties and our way of life. 

The Air Force is the keystone of our efforts 
to be the pillar of strength to the free world. 
We must maintain this strength—maintain 
ourselves so strong that no nation will dare 
attack us. We must provide this strength as 
a shield which will permit our statesmen and 
our leaders the time and the posture to deal 
with the other nations of the world and erase 
the tensions which lead to war. Let us pray 
that the efforts of our leaders to secure and 
hold the peace do not fail. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverages advertising in newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; also to present the petitions to 
the House and to have a note made of them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Howard Hickman, Ira Hickman, P. F. Hick- 
man, David M. Sayers, A. J. Gilmore, Mrs. 
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Ira Hickman, Fred Spradley, Mrs. Fred 
Spradley, Mrs. Frank Hickman, Mrs. Howard 
Hickman, Mrs. Cora Lee Lynch, Mrs. Earl 
Collins, Ray Collins, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Marion Hickman, Marion 
Hickman, D. B. Motes, Brantley Motes, Earl 
Collins, Mrs. Paul Hickman, Mrs. George 
Creel, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, M. G. Brooks, 
Grover C. Beasley, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph K. 
Gravette, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Brooks, 
H. N. Williams, A. A. Spradley, Mrs. Eula 
DeMedicis, Viola Hickman, Mrs. H. N. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. A. A. Spradley, Mrs. J. B. Hick- 
man, Mr. J. B. Hickman, Mrs. Viola E. 
Thompson, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur by the 
Governor of New Hampshire 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, his ex- 
cellency, Hugh Gregg, Governor of my 
home State of New Hampshire, recently 
paid a very fine and well-deserved tribute 
to one of the Nation’s most distinguished 
military leaders, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I have endorsed everything 
Governor Gregg said about our eminent 
general. 

The occasion for the Governor’s re- 
marks was a statewide dinner at which 
the Governor introduced General Mac- 
Arthur to nearly 2,500 persons who later 
heard the general deliver a stirring ad- 
dress. It was my privilege to have the 
general's remarks made a part of the 
Recorp of May 4, 1954. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
Governor Gregg. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ours is a proud tradition dating back 331 
years when the record of history discloses 
that, at Odiorne’s Point in the town now 
known as Rye, there appeared the first party 
of New Hampshire Whoopers. Discovering a 
land with scenic wonders aplenty and a cli- 
mate invigorating of both body and spirit, 
they set forth to hew the wilderness into this 
greatest State of the 48. 

One hundred and fifty years later, in 1774, 
again it was New Hampshire men who first 
led this Nation in its beginning struggle for 
the selfrespect of free men everywhere. 
Their earnestness of purpose was kindled by 
the uncompromising courage of such leaders 
as Gen. John Stark with his fighting words, 
“live free or die.” 

We are justly proud of these colonial pa- 
triots whose strength of character, ingen- 
uity, and resourcefulness gave birth to a 
new society based on the equality of all 
men. Today, in the complexities of mod- 
ern life, we particularly revere those fellow 
citizens who have pioneered throughout the 
world in charting a course of liberty and 
justice for all peoples. 

Tonight we honor such an American—a 
man who demonstrated the ultimate in 
courage and devotion to country when, at 
the height of his career, he refused to com- 
promise his ideals. 

He did not remain silent when the sol- 
diers of many nations, but principally his 
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fellow Americans, were being sacrificed ty 
a wasteful war which they were no per. 
mitted to win—an involuntary stalemate 
from which he knew no real peace wouiq 
ever be fashioned. Fearlessly, he spoke oyt 
in a firm voice which hurled its thunder. 
ous accents across the seas and around the 
world. 

The foresight then displayed by this out- 
spoken leader is now bitterly apparent as 
we see the continuing wastage of human 
lives occurring in Indochina. Lives which 
tomorrow may be American lives. A trag- 
edy of our own making, with maybe more 
misery to come—all because we failed to 
resolve the Korean fighting by the complete 
crushing of the Communist armies to the 
point where further aggression in the Far 
East would have been impossible. 

Millions of freedom-loving peoples every. 
where still want the guidance of this great. 
est military leader—the one man whom the 
Communists fear the most. 

North of here, embosomed in the mag- 
nificence of our mountains, God Almighty 
hung out a sign that in the Granite State— 
men are made. Tonight, while the citizens 
of all States and free nations look to New 
Hampshire, even our Great Stone Face ap- 
pears to have a majestic warmth as he views 
with pride the presence of this great man, 

His spirit is of the same uncompromising 
courage with which our forefathers and Dan. 
iel Webster made our State and Nation, 
Strong men of resolute purpose have always 
guided us through paths of prosperity and 
progress so that on this Muster Day the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire do rightfully claim 
they are blessed with a variety of riches 
possessed by the people of no other State, 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur exemplifies the 
best of all these qualities of our cherished 
heritage, so every citizen of New Hampshire 
now joins in admitting him as an honorary 
member of our own exclusive fraternity— 
a whooper for New Hampshire. 


Need for Correction of Existing Oil 
Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch under date of May 10, 1954, in 
which they endorsed the need of a cor- 
rection in the existing tax law regarding 
depletion allowance. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Six Trmes Over 

Senator Wr1ams’ proposal to reduce the 
oll depletion allowance is a moderate ap 
proach. The Delaware Republican only sug- 
gests reducing it from 2714 percent to 15 
percent. This is the deduction from gross 
income allowed to oil and gas companies for 
income-tax purposes. 

The United States Treasury in the last 15 
years has repeatedly advocated eliminating 
the depletion allowance altogether. It has 
pointed to the allowance as an example of 
special privilege. In addition to at least the 
reduction proposed by Senator WILLIAMS, & 
major loophole for abuse of the privilege 
should be closed. This loophole permits the 
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deductions on oll and gas wells to continue 
jong after the wells have paid for themselves. 
On an actual cost basis these tax deductions 
are said to average six times the depletion 
sustained on the wells. 

Manufacturing industries could charge 
part of the cost of their physical plant to 
expense, and deduct depreciation until it 
aggregated six times the original cost of 
the plant, if they enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege. Oil and gas producers may require— 
at least in times of short supply—some de- 
gree of tax incentive to spur them on to 
pring in new wells. But does the incentive 
need to run to such absurd extremes? 


Public Laws 341 to 351, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINO?s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports to my 
constituents in the Second District of Il- 
linois in the laws enacted by the 83d 
Congress, aS follows: 

TwENTY-SECOND REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 
THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dear FRIEND: Here are the new laws since 
my last report to you: 

PUBLIC LAW 341: H. R. 7380, NEW HOME FOR 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS LABORATORY 


National Bureau of Standards, high in the 


esteem of our scientists, this week is moving. 


its Radio Propagation Laboratory to Boulder, 
Colo. New buildings there just completed 
will house laboratories (a) for testing the 
effect of atmosphere on radio transmission 
and reception, and (b) to conduct for the 
Atomic Energy Commission the cryogenic 
engineering program (studying methods of 
producing very low temperatures). 

In 1950 the city of Boulder donated 210 
acres of land to the United States for the site 
of the buildings. The Federal construction 
activity and increase in population resultant 
from an influx of Federal workers from 
Washington brought new problems to 
Boulder. The water supply was inadequate. 
Boulder is meeting the situation by construc- 
ting a new reservoir. Public Law 341 helps 
out by conveying back to Boulder 2 acres of 
the 210 given to the United States in 1950. 
The 2 acres are not needed for the Federal 
facilities, they are necessary to the building 
of the reservoir. 


PUBLIC LAW 342: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
146, NATIONAL OLYMPIC DAY 


Authorizes the President to proclaim Oc- 
tober 16, 1954, as National Olympic Day, and 
urge the country to support the Olympic 
games (Melbourne, Australia, 1956); the 
Pan American Games (Mexico City, 1955); 
and the winter games (Cortina d'Ampezzo, 
Italy, 1956). I like especially paragraph 4 
of Public Law 342: 

“The people of the world in these trying 
times require above all else occasions for 
friendship and understanding, and among 
the most telling things which influence peo- 
ple of other countries are the acts of indi- 
viduals and not those of governments.” 


PUBLIC LAW 343: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
63, CIVIL DEFENSE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Federal Civil Defense Act authorizes 
interstate compacts to provide mutual as- 
sistance in the event of major disasters. 
Public Law $43 empowers the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to enter into 
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compacts in form similar to the model civil 
defense compact developed by Federal and 
State bodies in 1950. 

As the District does not have a governor, 
Public Law 343 states: “and with respect 
to the District of Columbia the word ‘gov- 
ernor’ means the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


PUBLIC LAW 344: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
130, NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


Because of this enactment, followed by the 
President’s proclamation, May 2 to May 8, 
was the officially designated Mental Health 
Week. It was intended to serve the useful 
purpose of alerting the American public to 
what the committee (Judiciary) termed the 
“No. 1 health problem of the Nation.” 

The committee report states that there are 
now 650,000 patients in our mental hos- 
pitals, more than the combined number of 
polio, cancer, heart, pneumonia, and other 
physical disease patients. Each year 250,000 
new patients are received by the mental 
hospitals. In World War II in excess of 2 
million men were either rejected or dis- 
charged from military service because of 
mental or emotional disorders. Annual loss 
to taxpayers (State and Federal) in main- 
taining hospitalized mental cases and pay- 
ing benefits to dependents of persons men- 
tally ill is estimated at $1 billion. This 
does not include dollar loss in crime and 
upkeep of courts, prisons, and welfare 
services. 

Unfortunately, we have such a multiplic- 
ity of “weeks” (possibly overworked on the 
local level) that it is difficult to keep track. 
This is the 6th year we have had National 
Mental Health Week. Those close to the 
problem say the results have been satisfac- 
tory. 

PUBLIC LAW 345: H. R. 6436, WHERE TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES USE RADIO 


Local telephone companies (mainly rural 
independents) in some instances use radio 
instead of wires to reach moving vehicles, 
isolated farmhouses, mines, and the like. 
While the companies are strictly in intra- 
state business, occasionally the radio mes- 
sages do cross State lines. Public Law 345 
quiets their worries. They will not be taken 
over by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as long as they are engaged prima- 
rily in intrastate operations. State and lo- 
cal regulations will continue to fix rates. 


PUBLIC LAW 346: H. R. 0539, SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


Qualified members of the armed services 
desiring to provide for their survivors, please 
take note. Public Law 239 (enacted in the 
ist sess. my Rept. No. 10) afforded certain 
members of the uniformed services the op- 
tion of reducing the amount of retired pay 
to build up survivor annuities. The final 
date of election was set at April 30, 1954. 
Public Law 346 extends the date to Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. More time was needed for those 
eligible to study a system of survivor bene- 
fits entirely new to the military services and 
to make elections which will be irrevocable. 
If they have not done so already, members 
who have completed 18 years of service 
should give attention. After November l, 
1954, it will be too late. 


PUBLIC LAW 347: H. RB. 3477, THE PRICE OF 
PROCRASTINATION 


Public Law 636 of the 81st Congress sim- 
plified methods of settling accounts of de- 
ceased civilian government employees. Em- 
Pployees of the Canal Zone and the Panama 
Canal were excluded, because the related 
agencies failed to act in time. Thus the 
83d Congress had to pass another law (Pub- 
lic Law 347) to include them in the coverage. 
PUBLIC LAW 348: H. R. 7402, PARKING LOT FOR 

8ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

Chicagoans visiting or passing through St. 
Joseph, Mich., will be glad to learn that there 
will be additional parking space in old St. 
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Joe thanks to Public Law 348. This act 
authorizes the sale to the city of St. Joseph 
of a federally owned lot on Lake Boulevard 
(no longer of use to the Government) for 
$3,300, conditional on the use of the proper- 
ty exclusively for parking purposes. 

I approve of the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperating with municipal gov- 
ernments in working out local problems, 
especially in connection with highway trans- 
portation. The large investment of Federal 
money in highway grants ($1,932,000,000) will 
be covered in my report on Public Law 350, 
to follow. It is self evident that municipal 
parking problems will be intensified by the 
growing volume of traffic passing through the 
cities on highway routes. 


GENERALS AND ADMIRALS 


What Congress is doing to safeguard 
against promotional pyramiding in the 
armed services (we now have 151 generals 
and 38 admirals on detached duties the 
world around) will be covered in my next 
report. Also Public Law 350, the $2 billion 
highway construction measure. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


TWENTY-THIRD REPORT ON LEG/SLATION OF THE 
83D CONGRESS 


Dear Friern: Here are the new laws of the 
land, beginning where we left off, and the 
manner of my thinking it out in the casting 
of your vote: 


PUBLIC LAW 349: H. BR. 7103, OFFICER GRADE 
LIMITATION ACT OF 1954 


Temporary appointments in the armed 
services can run wild. In war it is unavoid- 
able. After World War I the problem of re- 
adjustment was simple. The services quick- 
ly went back to a peace basis, reservists no 
longer needed returned home, and Regular 
officers reverted to their permanent grades. 
I recall meeting in the Adjutant General's 
Office in Washington a year or so after the 
peace an officer who had been the command- 
ing general of a division. He was back at 
the old stand, a major working at a desk in 
the outer office. 

But World War IT left us with the cold 
war and commitments almost everywhere. 
Today we have 6,241 officers (including 151 
generals, 88 admirals) serving with the 
United Nations, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, Allied Powers in Europe, mili- 
tary-assistance advisory groups and mis- 
sions, civilian agencies in areas where bil- 
lions of dollars of foreign-aid funds are 
being spent, and on other similar assign- 
ments not properly of military character. 
Most are in temporary grades, some as much 
as four grades above the permanent grade. 

No one knows the military future, and 
there is the responsibility of maintaining 
the morale of younger Officers with reason- 
able promotional prospect. Also there is 
the responsibility to the taxpayers of guard- 
ing against promotional pyramiding. 

A rider in the 1953 defense appropriations 
set off the fireworks. It placed a limita- 
tion on the number of officers in the grade 
of Army captain, or equivalent, and above. 
The Navy said this threatened the demotion 
of 5,000 naval lieutenants, thus was unfair 
to younger officers. Limitations (grade of 
major and upward) again were imposed in 
the 1054 defense appropriations. Riders of 
this nature are not popular with many 
Members of the House. They constitute an 
invasion of the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees. 

The House Committee on Armed Services 
responded with exhaustive hearings to de- 
termine a better way to proceed (a) to meet 
the demands on the services in a greatly 
enlarged program, and (b) to hold open 
the prospect of earned promotions as an 
attraction to younger career officers. It in- 
quired if the fault was in an excessive num- 
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ber at the top (colonels, admirals, and gen- 
erals). The committee’s finding was that 
there had been no abuse of promotions in 
the armed services; nevertheless there was 
a danger. 

Public Law 349 provides a method of 
congressional control over the military 
structure. It is based on the theory that 
as the total officer strength increases the 
proportion of senior officers decreases. Under 
existing law the officers in any grade are 
limited by number. Public Law 349 puts 
it on a percentage basis. Illustration: the 
maximum number of generals is seventy- 
five one-hundreds of 1 percent of the total 
number of officers. Here is how it works 
out: if the officer strength were 50,000 there 
could be 350 generals and no more, 3,352 
colonels, 6,940 lieutenant colonels, and 9,350 
majors. That would leave 30,008 commis- 
sions in the lower grades. 

I thought it was a move in the right direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, it left to be answered 
(I hope in later legislation) the question 
bothering me: Is it absolutely necessary for 
the Nation's security to tie up-in non- 
military assignments so large and expen- 
sive a number of top personnel? The same 
rigid rules of economy applicable to Fed- 
eral civil employment should hold with the 
armed services. 


PUBLIC LAW 350: H. R. 8127, FEDERAL AID ROAD 
ACT OF 1954 


This law is grouped with the St. Lawrence 
seaway and excise-tax reduction measures 
as constituting the three major legislative 
achievements of the 83d Congress up to the 
present time, a month or so before the ex- 
pected final adjournment. Authorizing the 
expenditure of $966 million a year in 1956 
and 1957, a total of nearly $2 billion, it has 
been termed the “biggest highway aid bill 
in history.” Heretofore we have been put- 
ting annually $575 million in Federal moneys 
into highway construction. 

Public Law 350 authorizes $700 million to 
match money put up by the States for con- 
struction and $175 million for work on the 
interstate Federal system. I think you are 
interested in knowing how much will be 
available to Illinois. Mr. Allen, of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, compiled, at my re- 
quest, the following approximate figures (to 
be apportioned and made available to Llli- 
nois not later than January 1, 1955): 





Federal-aid primary_........ -- $12, 135, 000 
Federal-aid secondary......... 6,608,000 
Federal-aid urban__.......... - 12,068,000 
Interstate highway system..... 8, 085, 000 

So eee ---- 38,896, 000 


Reason the authorizations for 1956 and 
1957 are made in 1954: To enable State leg- 
islatures, convening in 1955, to provide 
matching authorizations on the State level 
to assure orderly continuance of highway- 
construction program for another 2 years. 
The 1954 act is substantially on the basic 
pattern established by Congress in the acts 
of 1944, 1948, 1950, and 1952. 

Some reasons cited for increase in total 
authorizations: (a) Growth in traffic, 55 mil- 
lion motor vehicles on our roads now, com- 
pared with 34 million in 1946; (b) need of 
repairs and reconditioning, American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials claiming 
Federal-aid system of highways require $35 
billion to bring it up to date, also testimony 
of National Safety Council that 13,000 traffic 
fatalities in last year were caused by faulty 
roads; (c) expanded program of highway 
construction through forest lands; (d) con- 
tribution to the national defense; and (e) 
means of fighting off growing unemployment. 

I was especially pleased by the authori- 
gation of $48 million a year for the 5 years 
ending in 1959 for the Inter-American High- 
way and $2 million for the Rama Road in 
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Panama Canal is 8 must to national secu- 
rity and pan-American cordiality. 

Someone said in debate that about a bil- 
lion dollars a year is derived from the tax 
on gas. The House by a teller vote, 93 to 80, 
refused to earmark this for application on 
the Federal roads aid program for the rea- 
son that tax legislation properly comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The revenue from the tax on 
gas goes into the general treasury, the bill 
for highway aid is paid from the general 
treasury; it amounts to the same thing, a 
billion dollars in gas tax pays for a billion 
dollars in road benefits, fair enough I would 
say and hepe I have your agreement, other- 
wise your letters telling me what I overlooked 
in thinking it out. 

PUBLIC LAW 351: HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 

347, ALABAMA-FLORIDA BOUNDARY 

Constitutions of Alabama and Florida fix 
the mouth of the Perdido River as the com- 
mon boundary line. But winds, waves, and 
currents have shifted the river mouth so it 
was anyone's guess just where Alabama left 
off and Florida began. Both States now have 
entered into a compact fixing the boundary 
in terms of longitude and latitude. Public 
Law 351 gives the consent of Congress. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O’Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





The Regional School Program in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
from the current issue of State Govern- 
ment, published monthly by the Council 
of State Governments. The article is by 
Dr. John J. Desmond, Jr., commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts, summa- 
rizes the background, essential features, 
and promising results to date of the re- 
gional district program. Consolidation 
of public-school units has been an im- 
portant means of educational improve- 
ment in America for many years. Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the leaders in the 
movement, has been aided greatly in it 
since 1949 by legislation facilitating the 
establishment of regional school dis- 
tricts. 

The article follows: 

Tue Recronat ScHoot ProcRam In 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(By John J. Desmond, Jr.) 

In recent years few educational respon- 
sibilities have had greater far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of a State than the 
establishment of a sound local district struc- 
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a mandate of the law, it is obvious that the 
still overwhelming number of small school 
units must be subject to study, reorganiza. 
tion, and consolidation. 

Together with other States Massachusetts 
has made progress in this matter since 1930, 
It has reduced its 1-teacher schools from 
498 in 1930-31 to an estimated 128 in 1953-54, 
This reduction, of 76.3 percent, has been 
accomplished by consolidation of small units 
in central schools. In that period the reduc. 
tion for the Nation has been from 148,711 to 
48,735 such schools. The resultant eliming. 
tion of multiple grade classes and the wider 
offerings, better classification and more ex. 
tensive equipment undoubtedly have tendeq 
toward the realization of equality of educa. 
tional opportunity. 

Until 1949 the Commonwealth of Massa. 
chusetts, comprising 351 cities and towns as 
political subdivisions, has had separate schoo] 
systems, each under the administrative con. 
trol of an elective school committee of not 
less than 3 members. Of the smaller 
towns 185 are organized in superintendency 
unions of from 2 to 5 towns each, and 
are administered by the separate school com. 
mittees, which employ union superintend- 
ents. A joint committee, representative of 
the constituent towns in each union, elects 
the superintendent for a term of 8 years, 
If elected for a second term, the union su- 
perintendent continues thereafter to serve at 
the discretion of the joint committee with- 
out further reelection. 

In 1948 the Massachusetts General Court 
enacted chapter 645, acts of 1948, creating a 
commission “‘to encourage the establishment 
of regional and consolidated public schools 
and to provide financial assistance to cities 
and towns in the construction of school 
buildings.” This legislation followed studies 
by recess commissions of the general court 
in previous years on problems of education 
in which, recurrently, the question of the 
small high-school units—those with an en- 
roliment of less than 100 pupils—arose. Ap- 
proximately 65 such schools were operating, 
with 3- or 4-year programs in grades 10-12 
or 9-12. In Massachusetts the enactment 
of 1948 is viewed as the most significant step 
in the progress of reorganization since Hor- 
ace Mann's valiant battle for adequate dis- 
tricts, as recorded by that pioneer educator 
in his ninth annual report as secretary of the 
board of education in 1846. 

The following quotation is from the report 
of Secretary Mann for that year: 

“The practice of subdividing districts, in 
order to bring a school literally to every 
man’s door—a practice so suicidal to all the 
best interests of education—is nearly dis- 
continued. During the last year, I have rea- 
son to believe that more districts have dou- 
bled their resources and their strength, by 
union, than have pauperized themselves by 
division.” 

A “union school” statute passed in 1868, 
permitting parts of adjoining towns to merge 
school districts, was never used. The dis- 
tricts numbered 2,258 at that period. The 
various legislative efforts to abolish small 
school districts between 1869 and 1882 were 
ineffective, until finally, by chapter 219 of the 
acts of 1882, school districts were “forever” 
abolished; and effective January 1, 1883, 
the 346 cities and towns constituted 346 
school systems, each under an elective school 
committee. 

The second significant legislative step of 
recent years was chapter 638 of the acts of 
1949, which amended previous legislation 
and set up the machinery for the establish- 


ment of regional school districts. Subse- 
ures and 


years, which give evidence of the intelligent 
appreciation by the citizens of the purposes 
and objectives of the regional schoo! district 
program and a willingness on the part of 
the general court to liberalize the interpre- 
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tation of the legislation and provide generous 
fnancial assistance, 

The school building assistance commission, 
created in 1948, administers the regional 
school district program in the department of 
education. The commission is composed of 
5 members, 3 appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the execu- 
tive council. The remaining two members 
gre appointed by the board of education. 
The commission is unpaid; its members re- 
ceive compensation for expenses actually and 
necessarily incurred in the performance of 
their duties. It employs an administrator, 
who is the executive officer, and such assist- 
ants, experts, clerks, and other employees as 
it may deem necessary. 

The powers and duties of the commission 
are, generally, to encourage and foster the 
establishment and building of consolidated 
and regional or union public schools in and 
among the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth, to conduct surveys and studies rela- 
tive thereto, and to administer the provi- 
sions of the act relative to grants to cities 
and towns for the planning and construction 
of school buildings. The commission is spe- 
cifically authorized to make contracts for 
surveys or other technical services within the 
scope of its duties; to provide legal, archi- 
tectural, or other technical advice and assist- 
ance to cities and towns or to joint commit- 
tees thereof in the planning and establish- 
ment of regional or consolidated schools; and 
to recommend to the general court such leg- 
islation as it may deem desirable or neces- 
sary to further the purposes of the law. 

Although the commission is amply staffed 
with competent leadership and assistants, 
the commissioner of education has kept 
closely in contact with the program of the 
regional school districts. He has the func- 
tion under the law of approving the agree- 
ments finally drawn before the region is 
formed. 

In discharging its responsibility of en- 
couraging the formation of regional districts 
the commission makes available to the con- 
tracting towns State aid for school building 
ranging from 35 to 65 percent of the cost 
of site, plans, building, and equipment. The 
amount of the afd is based upon the financial 
ability of the individual towns in the re- 
gional school district. ‘The commission’s 
professional staff assists communities in 
planning to meet their school plant require- 
ments. It participates at all stages from 
identification of educational needs to ap- 
proval of final working drawings. The staff 
also assists in the preparation and submission 
of documentary evidence on which the State 
construction grant is based. 

The mechanism of the regional school dis- 
trict law is substantially as follows: 

1. Towns study regional organization in- 
formally through school committees, Parent- 
Teacher Association groups, the League of 
Women Voters, the Civic League, veterans’ 
organization, or by @ combination of these 
and other groups. 

2. When ready for formal action, a town 
votes to create a three-member Regional 
School District Planning Committee, its 
membership including one member of the 
existing school committee. 

3. Regional School District Planning Com- 
mittees from two or more towns specified in 
the statutes merge to form a regional school 
district planning board. 

4. The board studies the educational and 
financial implications of the establishment 
of a regional school district consisting of the 
towns represented on the board. 

5. If the board agrees, after such study, 
that a regional school district should not be 
established, it so reports to the selectmen of 
the towns and is dissolved. 

6. If the board recommends the establish- 
ment of a regional school district, it must 
submit a formal report of its study and an 
agreement to the selectmen of the towns; 
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the agreement, before submission to the 
selectmen, must secure the approval of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education and 
the Massachusetts Emergency Finance Board. 

7. Within 30 days of submission of the 
report and agreement to the selectmen, each 
town must vote upon acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the agreement and the provisions of 
law relating to regional school districts. 

8. The regional school district is estab- 
lished only if every town involved votes 
affirmatively. 

Ten districts already have been formed 
successfully under the 1949 law, and an 
increasing number of towns are in various 
stages in the development of reports or 
agreements. Several distinctive features of 
the law undoubtedly account for that 
progress: 

1. The agreement is written locally, and 
the agreement, not the law, provides for the 
number, composition, method of selection, 
and terms of office of members of the regional 
district school committee; the selection of 
the tewn in which each regional school 
building is to be erected; the grades to be 
regionalized; the method of sharing operat- 
ing costs; the method of sharing construc- 
tion costs; the time and manner of payment 
by the towns to the region of their shares 
of costs; the method by which transporta- 
tion shall be furnished; conditions for ad- 
mission wf new towns to the region; condi- 
tions for withdrawal of towns from the re- 
gion; procedure for adoption of annual 
budgets; the method by which the agree- 
ment may be amended; any other matters 
not incompatible with the law. 

2. The regional school districts are offered 
four financial inducements: Greater con- 
struction grants, greater transportation aid, 
greater reimbursement for planning costs, a 
15-percent bonus to towns within a region 
for local operating aid. 


The present status of the regional school 
movement in Massachusetts is that 150 towns 
and 1 city have initiated steps toward the 
formation of regional districts. Of these 
communities 135 towns and 1 city have ap- 
pointed representatives to regional school 
district planning boards. Seventy-two 
towns already have voted on joining to form 
regional school districts—from 1 to 4 times 
each on different proposals. Sixty of these 
votes have been favorable, 38 negative and 1 
a tie. The possibility of a regional school 
district is being studied formally by 38 
towns. As of April 1, 1954, 10 regional dis- 
tricts have been established; children of the 
first two will enter their completed build- 
ings in September 1954; those of the third in 
March 1955; and those of the fourth in Sep- 
tember 1955. The remaining six will be 
functioning at later dates upon completion 
of structures now in the planning stage. 

The public reaction to regional school 
districts has been interesting and illuminat- 
ing. The policy of the department of edu- 
cation has been to use no high-pressure 
salesmanship but to offer encouragement 
and assistance with the utmost patience and 
tolerance of all points of view. The result 
has been a complete change of attitude of 
original opponents; the friendly relationship 
has resulted not infrequently in a second 
study when the reaction to the first had been 
unfavorable. Proponents have recognized 
the advantages of improved educational pro- 
grams and the valuable financial assistance 
from the State. Communities which may 
have had local high schools have been will- 
ing to consolidate to gain the advantages 
specified above. Those communities with- 
out high schools, which sent pupils to neigh- 
boring towns on a tuition basis, welcomed 
the opportunity to gain a voice in the educa- 
tion of their children through regional 
organization. 


Opponents of consolidation have exhibited 
the following attitudes; 
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1. A nostalgic feeling toward local “small” 
schools on the part of local educators and 
lay people. 

2. A refusal to believe that added State 
aid does not involve State control. 

3. Unwillingness to share control with a 
neighboring town or towns. 

4. A belief, in towns without high schools, 
that paying tuition is cheaper than sharing 
in the operating costs of a regional district 
school; refusal to accept the fact that the 
host town may not be able to accommodate 
tuition pupils indefinitely or that it may 
take advantage of the absence of State con- 
trol over tuition charges. 


The future success of regional district 
organization in the pattern now success- 
fully developed in Massachusetts in the past 
5 years appears to be assured. The sincere 
interest of representative citizens serving on 
regional committees and planning boards, 
the wise guidance of the school building 
assistance commission and its staff, and the 
insistent demand of parents for improved 
educational programs, with equality of op- 
portunity for their children, have combined 
to accomplish as a fact what has been an 
ideal and a mandate of the law for genera- 
tions in this Commonwealth. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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What Policy Should Be Followed in 
Indochina? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a debate between the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. KNow.anp] and 
myself on the question, “What policy 
should be followed in Indochina?” which 
was broadcast over the CBS radio on 
May 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the text 
of the debate was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuat Pouicy SHovuLD Bre FOLLOWED IN 
INDOCHINA? 


Senator Mansrietp. Senator KNOWLAND, 
what is our policy in Indochina? 
Senator KNOWLAND. Senator MANSFIELD, 
that is a good $64 question which I think 
we should take up on this program, and I 
would like to propose one for further con- 
sideration: 
Do you believe it is in our national interest 
to have all of Asia pass into Communist 
hands? 
Mr. Bancrort. Well, to discuss this week’s 
leading question on Indochina, we have two 
prominent members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, both of whom have 
recently been in Indochina, and one of them, 
Senator KNownanb, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, is the Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate and can speak of policy matters, and 
suppose we start with that first question 
from Senator MANSFIELD, Senator KNOWLAND. 
What is our policy in Indochina? 
Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I think basically 
that our policy in Indochina is to help pre- 
serve a free world of freemen in Asia. I 
think that that requires both the encourage- 
ment of real independence from colonial- 
ism; I think that it requires an effective sys- 
tem of collective security. 
I think it furthermore requires that we 
shall not have a far eastern Munich, because 
international communism grows with each 
victory that it gains in the world, and I 
believe that it would be adverse to our na- 
tional security interests to permit these 
countries to be taken over one by one. 
Chou En-lai, the Premier and former 
Minister of China, at the opening speech at 
Geneva made it clear that we could have 
peace in the Pacific, providing we would 
scrap our mutual-security pacts with Japan, 
with Korea, with the Philippines, and with 
the Anzus nations, and get our troops out of 
Korea and out of Japan, take away our 
training mission from Formosa, and get our 
bases out of the Philippines and remove 
our great airbase at Okinawa. 
That, of course, the Communists say would 
mean Asia for the Asians. Actually it would 
mean Asia for the Communists. It is a type 
of a dictate that one would expect from a 
Victorious power to a defeated rival. I don’t 
believe that the Government of the United 
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States or the people of the United States 
should yield to that type of a Far Eastern 
Munich. 

Mr. BaNncrorT. Senator MANSFTELD, how do 
you feel about that Policy as outlined by 
Senator KNow.anp? 

Senator MansFieLp. Well, first I would like 
to refer to Senator KNowWLAND’s previous 
question: Can we afford to lose all of Asia. 

No; I do not think that we can afford to 
be on the losing end in Asia, but I think 
there are different methods by means of 
which the security of Asia, even southeast 
Asia, can yet be possibly maintained. 

I think that we ought to place priority not 
on the creation of a southeast Asia pact 
manned entirely, or almost entirely by white 
nations, a pact which would comprise the 
United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

I think rather than that, that what we 
ought to have is a southeast Asia pact based 
primarily on Asiatic nations in that area, 
nations like the Philippines, Indonesia in 
time, Thailand, which has already indicated 
its willingness, Burma, and possibly India. 

And I would like to see laid down in that 
area a sort of a Monroe Doctrine, perhaps 
by Nehru, which would be somewhat com- 
parable to the Monroe Doctrine issued by 
our country, with the idea in mind that 
behind this Asiatic southeast Asia pact would 
be the might of the United States and other 
interested nations. 

And I would like to see also in this pact 
the three free states of Indochina, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. In that way I think 
there is hope for the future. 

If we don’t bring those people primarily 
concerned into this picture, then I think 
the outlook is pretty hopeless. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, on that, Senator 
MANSFIELD, I fully agree that any pact, 
whether it be a Pacific or a southeast Asian 
pact, will not be effective unless the free 
countries of Asia are brought into it, and 
I think they should be brought in as full 
partners. Certainly on that point we agree. 

I disagree, however, on holding up such a 
pact until India might come into the picture. 

Now I would like to see India join a col- 
lective security system in the Far East. But 
my own judgment is that based on the votes 
of Mr. Nehru’s representatives and India’s 
representatives at the U. N. where, during 
the Korean war they rendered no assistance 
to Korea, and they voted with the Commu- 
nists about 85 percent of the time, and 
where they recently refused to let our planes 
that were flying French troops pass over 
Indian territory, I think it is highly unlikely 
that presently at least they would join in 
such a pact. And if we wait for them to 
make up their minds, I am afraid all of 
southeast Asia will go down the drain. 

Now in addition to the countries you have 
mentioned, Thailand and the Philippines, 
which certainly should be a part of any 
pact, I would like to suggest that both the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
China on Formosa should be included, be- 
cause those two countries, small as they are, 
the Republic of Korea has over 600,000 well 
trained people in their armed forces, the 
Republic of China on Formosa has over 
500,000, that is 1,100,000 in their armed 
forces, which is many times what all the 
other nations you have mentioned in Asia 
have put together, and if we are not to be 
called upon to have manpower in Asia, I 
think that then the people who want to 


defend themselves against communism must 
be invited to be full participants to a Par 
Eastern pact. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator MANSFIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Bill, that is an 
idea, but I think when you include Formosa 
and Korea, you are stretching the pact pretty 
far. 

I would like to see a southeast Asia pact 
composed of nations primarily concerned in 
that area, and another western or north- 
western Pacific pact comprised of Formosa, 
of Korea and Japan. Maybe in time the 
two could be joined, but of course that is 
purely conjecture. / 

About India, I recognize the difficulty 
which confronts us there, but I also see that 
there are 360 million people inhabiting a 
young nation trying to get by without harm- 
ing its own integrity and, at the same time, 
in a certain sense sitting om the fence be- 
tween the East and the West. 

This neutralism is pretty hard to under- 
stand in an area which is in the process of 
being on fire, but perhaps if we do try to 
bring about a better understanding of Mr. 
Nehru and his needs, and forget for the 
time being the difficulties which he has and 
has been causing us, that in the long run 
that policy might well pay off. : 

It is true that we might not have that 
much time, but perhaps if Nehru and these 
other groups were able to recognize the fact 
that leadership should be in that part of 
the world and not in the Occident, maybe 
they would get off the fence and come around 
to our side, in the interest of their own 
self-protection. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I certainly think 
we should continue to carry on discussions, 
and others interested should continue to 
carry on discussions with India, and hope 
that they may eventually join such a pact, 
but I would be very much concerned if we 
were to remain and do nothing toward the 
effective creation of such a pact, waiting for 
India to decide that if the Communists 
moved on further aggression, waiting to 
make up their minds. 

I am reminded of the old story about the 
fellow who was run up a tree by a very 
vicious and hungry bear, and he finally said 
in desperation: 

“Well, good Lord, if you can’t help me, at 
least don’t help the bear.” 

And I think that at least we can expect the 
Indians, if they aren’t going to help us affirm- 
atively, that at least they not give aid and 
comfort to the bear. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, as I understand it, 
India, Burma, and Indochina have pretty 
firmly rejected this pact up to now at least, 
Would you, Senator Mansfield, go along with- 
out them or would you wait for all three 
of them? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would go along 
working on the other angle, but I would 
always lay stress on the fact that this must 
be an Asiatic pact primarily. 

I think as far as Indonesia is concerned, 
their reluctance is understandable because 
the present government, which is not too 
unfriendly, has elections coming up in Jan- 
uary or February. 

I think that the Burmese have made re- 
markable progress, and I think they would 
become interested. I think there is a possi- 
bility that India in time, if given the proper 
recognition, could assume the leadership of 
such a federation, and maybe a man like 
Nehru in those circumstances could lay down 
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a Monroe Doctrine which would be effec- 
tive in the security and the well-being of all 
southeast Asia. 

But I think perhaps before we get to that 
stage, or during the same period, that we 
ought to give a little more credence to the 
desires of the Indochinese states, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet Nam, for immediate inde- 
pendence, because I think there is still a 
chance to retain at least a good portion of 
the Indochinese area, and I certainly do not 
write it off as being lost already. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I agree with 
that, and I think that if the Vietnamese 
and Laotians and Cambodians can have the 
assurance that they will have the determi- 
nation as to whether they remain in or get 
out of the French Union, that they can be- 
come even at this late hour an effective 
force in the Asian collective-security system 
out there. 

When we have been mentioning countries, 
I don’t think we should leave out of con- 
sideration Pakistan, which is kind of a link 
between the Far East and the Middle East, 
because they do have interests in that area 
of the world, and I think they, like the Turks 
further on in the Middle East, are pretty 
stout allies, if the situation should get really 
tough. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, there is no ques- 
tion about the importance of Pakistan. The 
only question in my mind is from a geo- 
graphic standpoint. 

But because of the fact that Pakistan is 
split in two, you do have the eastern part 
of the country well within the zone, the other 
part, the area around the Sind Desert and 
Karachi, the capital, that is more in the 
western, or Near East, area. 


Senator KNowLanp. That is right. We 


should not lose sight too, of course, of Ceylon, 
which is an Asian country. 


Senator MANSFIELD. That's right. 

Senator KNOwLAND. And then while they 
are European in descent, both Australia and 
New Zealand are geographically in that area 
of the world, and I would think would have 
vital interests in preserving a system of in- 
ternational law and order to prevent con- 
stant Communist aggression. 

Senator -MANSFIELD. Well, that is true, 
Bru. I didn’t mean to not mention Ceyion. 
I just didn’t think about it at the time, but 
she is one of the most important nations, 
and certainly because of geography you can’t 
rule out Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I would like to get one 
point straight here you mentioned, Senator 
MANSFIELD. Am I right in believing that 
both of you agree that France should make 
a firm promise of independence to Indochina? 

Senator MaNsFIELD. Well, Griff, let me say 
for the record that Senator KNowLanp is 
the first one who advanced the idea of in- 
dependence at a date certain, based on our 
policy with the Philippines. . 

Of course I concur with him fully in that 
respect, and I also concur with him in the 
idea that these three states, once given 
their complete independence, should make 
up their own minds as to whether or not 
they want to become members of the French 
Union. 

Personally I think they would, and if they 
did, they would come in as co-equals and 
partners, and the French Union, France, 
and the three states would be strength- 
ened as a result. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, let’s see if we can 
find something you don’t agree on. A lot is 
talked about possible American interven- 
tion in Indochina, so let’s see what the 
thinking is on that. 

Can you, Senator Knowtanp, foresee any 
possibility, and if so, what possibility, of 
actual American intervention in the fight- 
ing over there? 

Senator KNowLanp. Well, of course, no 
one in being frank and candid with the 
American people could say that there are 
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no conditions wherein we might feel that it 
was in our national interest to intervene. 

I think the President of the United States 
has made it very clear that in his judgment, 
should that time ever arise, and we would 
all hope that it would not arise, but should 
it ever arise, he would not commit American 
sea or air forces or land forces without bring- 
ing the matter before the Congress of the 
United States and laying it fully before 
them. 

Furthermore, I think that Secretary Dulles 
has made it very clear that he believes that 
we should have a basis for a collective secu- 
rity system where each nation, having a re- 
sponsibility in that area of the world, should 
be prepared to declare in advance what it 
could contribute toward the common 
defense. 

Now if you have a massive Communist, 
Chinese Communist intervention that would 
endanger not only all of southeast Asia but 
the balance of Asia as well, and tie into the 
Communist orbit 1,100,000 people of Asia 
and the vast strategic resources in that area 
of the world, I think that it would be very 
crucial from the point of view of our own 
national security, and I think if that should 
happen with that type of intervention, that 
the matter must be laid before the Amer- 
ican people. 

I don’t believe that it would be in our na- 
tional interest to permit the balance of Asia 
to pass into Communist hands. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Even if it meant actual 
fighting on our part? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Even if it meant ac- 
tual fighting. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator MANSFIELD, how do 
you feel about that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would have to 
disagree with Brix there to a certain extent, 
because you must remember at the present 
time the French, French Union, and asso- 
ciated states have something in excess of 
500,000 combat effectives. 

On the other hand, Ho Chi Minh and his 
group have something on the order of 300,000 
combat effectives, a 5-to-3 superiority on the 
non-Communist side. 

You have in addition, at least, also a 10- 
to-1 superiority in war materiel on the 
French, French Union, and Associated States 
side. I think that is quite a factor, and it is 
because of that partly that I am not too 
downhearted because of what is happening 
in Indochina. 

I am downhearted but not to the extent 
that some people are, because I think that 
the recuperative possibilities are there, if 
these people do not give up too soon or too 
easily. 

I don’t see how we can do any good by 
going into Indochina with combat effectives, 
for a number of reasons. 

One, because of the superiority in factors 
which I have mentioned both in manpower 
and materiel. ; 

Secondly, we just haven't got the man- 
power at the present time, and under the 
New Look our manpower in the Army, the 
Navy, and in the Marine Corps is being re- 
duced considerably. 

Furthermore, the French, who have been 
waging this war now in its 8th year can’t, 
under the law, send any of their conscripts 
to Indochina unless they volunteer to go 
there. It is true they have sent most of 
their commissioned Officers, and a great 
mumber of their noncoms, but if we were 
to become involved in Indochina, we would 
have to be sending our draftees, whereas the 
French do not and probably would not, at 
least on the basis of information to date. 

Furthermore, we have to think of all the 
possibilities, and before we make a decision 
carrying us as far as intervention, I think 
we ought to recognize the fact that in my 
opinion at least there is a 50-50 chance that 
the Chinese would come in from Communist 
China into Indochina, that they would re- 
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open the war in Korea, and that if things 
got tough, they would call upon the Soviet 
Union to honor its mutual security pact with 
Red China. 

Senator KNOwWLAND. Well, now right at that 
point, I think we should make it perfectly 
clear I have said at the outset of my state- 
ment that the matter of intervention in my 
judgment at least would not arise until the 
Chinese Communists had intervened in force. 

Secondly, I believe that it would be a great 
mistake at any time for the United States to 
get involved on the continent of Asia with 
ground troops, because it would be like try- 
ing to cover an elephant with a handkerchief, 
You just can't do it. 

But we do have a supremacy on the sea 
and we do have & supremacy, in my judg- 
ment, in that area of the world in the air. 

I believe that if you do not make this an 
exclusive society and cut out the Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of China, which 
between them have 1,100,000 troops, and 
where the Chinese Communists would find 
it very difficult to leave their Manchurian- 
North Korean flank unprotected, and move 
all their troops south, or where they wouldn't 
dare strip their coastal areas opposite For- 
mosa, for fear of a commando-type raid, so 
they would never know where they might be 
struck, that with the Asian land forces and 
sea and air assistance, and a complete block- 
ade, in the event Communist China should 
enter, I believe that the Communists would 
not be able to take over the balance of Asia. 

Now I quite agree that no person should 
even consider those grave possibilities with- 
out recognizing the fact that the Soviet 
Union might enter the contest at that point, 
but I do raise this question which is one that 
all thoughtful Americans must face up to. 

If we sit idly by and permit the Chinese 
Communists to overrun the balance of 
southeast Asia, they are ultimately going to 
take over Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, India, and Pakistan. That may 
take them 3 or 4 years to do, but it will give 
them 1,100,000,000 people or more in man- 
power. 

It will give them vast strategic resources, 
and in the 3 or 4 years they are digesting 
those vast resources and that vast amount 
of manpower, they will also be stockpiling 
their atomic weapon. And then when they 
prepare to turn against the West will we be 
any better able to face up to the problem 
at that point than we are to face up to the 
problem now? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, you have got 4 
good argument there, Bru. 1 think also that 
Communist China and the Soviet Union like- 
wise must consider the full possibilities if 
this develops, as far as a possible world war 
iit. 
They recognize, of course, that if they in- 
vade, reinvade South Korea, at the present 
time there is a good, an extremely good, 
South Korean army ready to do battle. 

They recognize the fact also that in case 
this eventuality does come about, that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his men will finally 
become unleashed and will attack in some 
manner or form the mainland of Red China. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Chinese Communists have received 
valuable battle experience because of the 
Korean conflict and, to a lesser extent, be- 
cause of previous warlike activities. 

It is my understanding that the Chinese 
Communists have at the present time at least 
4 million men well trained and armed. I 
understand also that they have something 
like 2,500 planes, many of them MIG’s which 
have been turned over to them by the Soviet 
Union. 

So you are going up against a power which 
is not deficient, or not as deficient as many 
of us think, but which is in fairly good shape 
and ready to carry on activities. 


Now I understand since the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu that General Navarre has issued the 
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statement that a Chinese antiaircraft regi- 
ment had been engaged in that battle. If 
so, of course, that means that instead of 
technicians and advisers, the Chinese Com- 
munists have now sent fullfledged combat 
effectives into that country. 

How does that fit in with your theory or 
your statement that if the Chinese enter 
the war in Indochina that we would have 
to consider taking action? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, I saw the news- 
paper reports which purported to represent 
a statement by General Navarre. Personally, 
I have not seen any evidence to date, nor 
have I received any information to date, 
which would indicate that there were Chinese 
units as Chinese units. ; 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would agree with 
you in that respect, because it is open to 
question. 

Senator KNOWLAND. It is open to question, 
whereas in the Korean struggle we knew 
that there were divisions, Chinese divisions, 
and corps and armies, that had actually 
crossed over from Manchuria, engaged in 
that struggle there. 

But I do think we, of course, should make 
every effort to arrive at a peace with honor. 
Certainly the whole world and every person 
in their right minds wants to preserve the 
peace for ourseives and for our children. 

But I think there does come a time in 
life, and we have had that come during 
our own existence as a nation, when you 
can't accept a situation where it is an abject 
surrender of the type that a defeated nation 
would accept from a conquering nation, and 
completely remove us from the whole Pacific 
area, and result in all of Asia going down 
the drain, which, I think, inevitably would 
make it most difficult to hold Europe, drive 
us back as an isolated continental Dien Bien 
Phu, where the Communist world would 
then be organized against us. 

I think we have to recognize that we are 
entitled to know whether we can get peace 
with honor; and if we can, if we are going 
to be faced with a constant menace of com- 
munistic Russia, then I think the American 
people have always had the courage to face 
up to that type of a danger confronting 
them and their children, and perhaps their 
whole way of life. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Bruit, don’t you 
think that it should be the duty of the 
administration and the Congress to keep the 
American people fully informed of develop- 
ments so that we will be aware of just what 
is happening in that part of the world? 

Don't you think, for example, that the 
American people ought to know that the 
present administration has been doing every- 
thing it possibly could to bring about as great 
a degree of complete independence among 
the Chinese states as is possible? 

I think those things ought to be brought 
home, and I think that it is up to this 
administration and to those of us who serve 
in the Congress and to the press and radio 
to really tell the American people just what 
the stakes are and, at the same time, to tell 
them what the possibilities are, in case it 
comes to a real showdown. 

Senator KNOWLAND. And what the alter- 
natives are. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That’s right. 

Senator KNoWLAND. Then I quite agree 
with you that this is a matter of vital con- 
pal to every American man, woman, and 
Cc. . 7 

We, of course, want, and our whole effort 
should be devoted, to building a system of 
international law and order, as I pointed 
out before. The people are entitled to have 
all the facts. I don’t think we should sugar- 
coat them. 

I think there are no easy solutions of this 
Problem we face, and we can’t make any de- 
— without.that decision involving some 

Senator MANSPIELD. Not only no easy s0- 
lutions, no cheap solutions, and no quick 
ones either, 


Senator KNow ann. I agree on that. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator KNOWLAND, you 
mentioned peace with honor, which of course 
we all want, and I believe we are attempt- 
ing to secure, at Geneva. Do you think we 
are following the right policies at Geneva? 

Senator KNowLanp. Well, of course, until 
the conference perhaps goes on a little while 
longer, you can’t tell whether it is possible. 

Certainly on the opening statements of 
Chou En-lai an dthe Communist representa- 
tives there, there is nothing to indicate that 
they will accept anything that won’t result in 
the ultimate loss of Indochina, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia into Communist hands, 


and wouldn’t result in all of Korea going 
into Communist hands. 


Now, it may be that that was their first 
asking price, so to speak. They may modify 
their stand. 

It looks to me, however, as though they 
are becoming more arrogant as they think 


more divisions are being created in the free 
world. 


Mr. BaNcrorr. Well, Secretary Dulles came 
back and, of course, reported to you people 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD, how do you feel about things 
at Geneva? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it appears to me 
that there are two possibilities, both bad. 


One is the possibility of a coalition gov- 
ernment, which I think would be playing 
right into the hands of Red China and 
would only forestall the gradual absorption 
of all of Indochina by Ho Chi Minh and the 
Chinese Communists. 


The second is the matter of the partition 
line. I don’t like the idea, but it may well 
be that that is the solution that might come 
out at Geneva. If it does, and it is a reason- 
ably good line, then I think that ought to 
be the line which should be defended. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; but that line, of 
course, can’t be defended unless there is suf- 
ficient power created and nations willing to 
defend it at that point. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and that is where your pact comes in, 
and I hope that if there is a pact, it will be 
based primarily, going back to what I said 
originally, on southeast Asian nations. 

Senator KNOWLAND. And, of course, the 
Communists may try to stall at Geneva, as 
they did at Panmunjom, while they are 
building up their power, and that is why I 
don't think that we should wait until Ge- 
neva is finished before work on the pact. 

Mr. Bancrort. I am afraid that is all the 
time we have, and thank you very, very 
much, Senator KNOWLAND and Senator Mans- 
FIELD.” 





Imports of Cheaply Produced Foreign 
Products ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in a recent edition of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer points out 
the need for our Government to give 
more consideration to the welfare of 
American industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by imports of cheaply 
produced foreign products. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ANOTHER SIDE 


The American Government recently ad- 
vanced a very large sum of money for the 
development of lead mines in Africa, with 
the agreement that repayment was to be 
made in that metal. 

Lead is an important metal to the economy 
of America, and in wartime is indispensable. 
So at first blush this seems a good deal. 

But there is another side to it. 

There are tremendous deposits of lead in 
the United States, and if the mining indus- 
tries were encouraged and supported by our 
Government to the same extent that the 
African enterprises are being encouraged and 
supported, all of our peacetime and wartime 
needs would be amply supplied. 

And many thousands of Americans would 
be usefully and profitably employed. 

There is no disputing the fact that lead 
can be produced in Africa at a lower cost 
than in America. 

The average pay of an African lead miner 
is less than $12 a month plus keep, whereas 
the American mine workers gets an average 
pay of $360 a month—if and when he works 
at all. 

One way to correct that adverse competi- 
tive situation would be to cut the American 
wage standards to the African level, which 
nobody wants to do. 

But is it any better to turn our markets 
over to foreign competitors anc. close our 
mines and deny our people jobs? 

In all fields of American production, in 
which cheaply produced foreign goods are 
permitted to have an advantage in American 
markets, the ultimate price of the imported 
article must include the unemployment it 
creates in America. 

Those who give away American wealth so 
lavishly, and reject American resources 50 
carelessly, are quick to impugn the motives 
of those who want our country to achieve 
self-sufficiency and to be self-supporting 
first. 

But what is wrong with putting American 
welfare, prosperity and security first in the 
considerations of our own people and Gov- 
ernment? 





H. R. 8300, To Revise the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following steno- 
graphic transcript of hearings before the 
Committee on Finance on H. R. 8300, an 
act to revise the internal revenue laws of 
the United States, April 8, 1954: 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. MACLEAN, JR., 

ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF 

New York 


The CHAIRMAN. Will you identify yourself 
for the reporter, please. 

Mr. MacLean. My name is Charles C. Mac- 
Lean. 

I appear on behalf of the committee on 
taxation of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Mr. John H. Alexander, chairman of our 
committee, found it impossible to be here 
today and asked me to substitute for him, 
Our committee very much appreciates this 
opportunity to be here and to file reports on 
various sections of the bill. 


Since the bill was not made public until 
March 9, and was not generally available 
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until a few days thereafter, our study of 
many of the provisions of the bill has not 
advanced beyond a preliminary stage. 

We have, however, been able to make sub- 
stantial progress in consideration of a few 
of the more important parts of the bill, and 
we are filing at this time a report covering 
these sections. 

The CHammMaNn, It will be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. MacLean. We hope to follow this with 
one or more additional reports relating to 
other parts of the bill. 

Our committee recognizes the tremendous 
effort that has gone into the preparation 
of this bill. We are in complete agreement 
with the overall objectives of simplifying the 
structure of the Internal Revenue Code and 
bringing a higher degree of certainty to its 
operations, 

It was, however, quite a shock to be con- 
fronted in mid-March with a proposed new 
code containing extensive changes, which 
had not previously been made public, and 
to learn that we had only a few weeks in 
which to digest the bill and submit our com- 
ments, and that your committee had similar 
time to make the necessary amendments, 

The CHamnMaNn. The Senate Committee on 
Finance is under the same difficulty. 

Mr. MacLzan. I appreciate that, Senator. 

We decided then to undertake the job 
and within a few days after the bill was 
released we met and assigned the major 
topics to subcommittees and topics of less 
importance to individuals. And since then 
we have devoted as much time as humanly 
possible to a study of the bill. Within the 
limited time available, no member of our 
committee has been able to analyze more 
than a relatively small segment of this bill. 
This experience has served to emphasize to 
us the magnitude of the task that confronts 
your committee and its staff. In our view 
the bill presents many problems on both the 
policy and technical levels. 

Further study and revision are, we believe, 
necessary, and it is our earnest hope that 
the Finance Committee will be able so to 
schedule its consideration of the bill so that 
sufficient time may be allowed for the work 
that remains to be done. ’ 

Some of the problems suggested by the bil 
are not complicated and should be subject 
to solution without reference to other provi- 
sions of the bill. The retroactive effect 
of the provision relating to payments of 
estimated income tax by individuals is an 
instance of such a problem. Under pres- 
ent law, if an individual underestimates his 
tax, he normally has until January 15 of the 
following year to bring it up to 80 percent. 
Under section 6654 of the bill, this rule would 
no longer apply, and unless the taxpayer was 
within one of the exceptions, he will be liable 
for a penalty unless he estimates and pays 
each quarter on a basis of the amount equal 
to 75 percent of his final tax. The bill would 
make this change effective for the year 1954, 
even though only a handful of people could 
have known on March 15 of the change pro- 
posed. 

Another instance of a problem that might 
be considered as a separable problem is a 
proposed change in the estate tax law, which 
Mr. Tarleau mentioned. For many years a 
decedent has been permitted to elect to use 
for valuation purposes the value of the 
estate 1 year after death, in place of the 
value of the estate at the date of death. 
Section 2032 of the bill permits the use of 
the alternate valuation date only if the value 
of the estate has declined in value at least 
one-third. And to illustrate the difficulties 
which this presents, a comparison can be 
made between two estates, each with gross 
valuations at the date of death of $600,000. 
After the exemptions and deductions, the 
taxable estate in each case as of the date of 
death is, say, $500,00. A year later, one 
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estate has declined in value from $600,000 
to $450,000. Since this decline is less than 
one-third, the optional valuation date may 
not be used and the tax is $145,700. The 
other estate declines in value from $600,000 
to $400,000, and the taxable estate is $300,000. 
In this case, since the decline is equal to a 
third of the value of the gross estate, the 
optional valuation date is available. The 
tax is only $81,700. The balance left, after 
paying the estate tax, would actually exceed 
the balance left in the case of the estate with 
a smaller decline in value, 

These two illustrations are problems in 
the bill that can be separately considered. 
The bill, however, makes extensive changes 
in entire areas covered by the code. Thus 
the field of employees’ trusts has undergone 
considerable revision, and an examination of 
the changes indicates problems which it is 
believed require further consideration. 

For example, section 505 would prescribe 
the manner in which funds of a pension 
trust may be invested without loss of exemp- 
tion. One limitation is that any one invest- 
ment in real estate may not exceed in value 
5 percent of the value of the total assets of 
the trust. In the case of a small pension 
trust, this probably means virtual elimina- 
tion of real estate as an investment. 

On the other hand, no limitation is im- 
posed upon the amount which may be in- 
vested in securities of the employer. Our 
committee believes that there should be some 
limitation on investments in such securi- 
ties, and that there should be a more liberal 
rule with respect to investments in real 
estate. 

The consideration our committee has been 
able to give the bill so far has led us to the 
conclusion that probably the two most 
troublesome areas are those relating to the 
taxation of partnerships, and to the treat- 
ment of corporate distributions and adjust- 
ments. 

The present Internal Revenue Code con- 
tains relatively new rules with respect to 
partnerships. The bill under consideration 
deals with this subject in detail. 

An example might be the case of a broker- 
age partnership hotding in its inventory stock 
which costs $1,000 and which is now worth 
$2,000. This stock is distributed to a partner 
who has a basis for his partnership assets 
in excess of these amounts. Under the bill no 
gain or loss would be recognized at the time 
of the distribution, and the distributee would 
have a basis of a thousand dollars for the 
stock. Upon subsequent sale for $2,000, the 
profit of $1,000 would be taxed to the partner. 
Although the $1,000 gain would be treated 
as ordinary income by virtue of provisions in 
the bill, the ability to shift among partners 
in differing tax brackets the incidente of 
tax in such cases has obvious tax avoidance 
possibilities. 


A somewhat more startling example of the 
provisions inherent in the new partnership 
provisions is illustrated by the following case. 
A partner retires from a partnership and re- 
ceives as his liquidating distribution an 
asset worth $200, with a basis to the firm of 
only $100. The basis to the retiring partner 
of his partnership interest is $150. The retir- 
ing partner thus has a true economic gain 
of $50 on his retirement. The new law, how- 
ever, would require a comparison to be made 
between the basis to the partner of his in- 
terest in the partnership and the basis to the 
partnership of the asset distributed. 

Since the basis to the retiring partner of 
his interest in the partnership would exceed 
by $50 the basis to the partnership of the 
asset distributed, the retiring partner would 
have a loss on the liquidation of $50. He has, 
of course, a potential taxable gain of $100 
upon the eventual disposition of the prop- 
erty, but whether he will ever have a taxable 
gain will depend upon whether he sells the 
asset prior to his death. 
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Clearly, the rule in the bill would permit 
considerable latitude to a partnership in 
determining the incidence of taxation on 
its partners in the case of liquidation. 

It is, however, in the revisions of the law 
relating to corporate distributions and aq- 
justments that our committee has found 
the greatest difficulties. 

The revisions are incorporated in sub. 
chapter (c). The bill proposes a complete 
structural revision of the law governing the 
field of corporate distributions, liquidations, 
and readjustments. There is no need to 
emphasize the importance to the Nation's 
business of maintaining the ability of cor- 
porations to conduct normal transactions in 
this field with at least a reasonable degree 
of certainty. It is also of vital importance, 
in this area, particularly, that the provisions 
be carefully designed to circumvent tax 
avoidance. 

The approach of our committee to sub- 
chapter (c) was to consider how the new 
techniques employed would operate in prac- 
tice, what difficulties there might be in vari- 
ous provisions, and to the extent possible 
in the time available, how such difficulties 
might be corrected. 

As a result, our first report contains many 
detailed recommendations for revision of 
subchapter (c). 

As a further result, however, our commit- 
tee, after careful reviewing of its studies of 
subchapter (c) has concluded that the prob- 
lems posed by subchapter (c) cannot be an- 
swered by piecemeal patching in time for 
legislation in a bill which is scheduled for 
early action by the Congress. We think 
that there are far too many difficulties pre- 
sented for such an effort to hold any pros- 
pect of success. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that virtually every change in 
a provision of subchapter (c) requires re- 
study and probably revision of other sections 
of that subchapter covering this whole inte- 
grated area. 

Our committee recommends that sub- 
chapter (c) be supplanted by reenactment 
of the existing provisions relating to cor- 
porate distributions and adjustments. 
There should follow, we urge, a period of 
further intensive study by legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and professional groups, look- 
ing toward the presentation as soon as feas- 
ible, of provisions that will effectuate the 
legislative intent manifested by subchapter 
(c) to improve and clarify the law in this 
important area. It is believed that, on the 
basis of such a study, it would be possibie 
to develop provisions that will give effect 
to congressional intent, and would not un- 
duly interfere with either the collection of 
the revenue or the carrying out of normal 
transactions. 

We shall try to illustrate a few of the 
difficulties which our committee has found 
in part I, subchapter (c), dealing with dis- 
tributions by corporations. One of the prob- 
lems which the authors of our internal rev- 
enue laws have always faced is the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory means of frustrating 
attempts to withdraw corporate earnings at 
capital gain rates through the medium of 
stock redemptions. As long as the stock- 
holder holds the same proportion of interest 
in the corporation, it makes little difference 
to him how many shares represent that in- 
terest. 

In an effort to provide more precise rules 
than those employed in previous legislation, 
the bill has attacked this question by setting 
up an elaborate statutory scheme based 
upon varying treatments of redemptions of 
participating and nonparticipating stock. 
This treatment has involved the drawing of 
arbitrary distinctions. For example, an in- 
dividual who owns 1 percent or more of the 
participating stock of a corporation, pul- 
chases for cash 1,000 shares of nonpartici- 
pating stock at $100 per share, “Participat- 
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ing stock,” and “nonparticipating stock” 
are defined in terms intended generally to 
cover the usual common stock and preferred 
stock, respectively. 

A year later, the nonparticipating stock 
which he purchased is called by lot at a 
redemption price of $105. Under the bill, 
the shareholder will receive a taxable divi- 
dend of $105,000. In addition, since the bill 
makes no provision to the contrary, it 
would appear possible that he would lose 
permanently his $100,000 basis for his non- 
participating stock. If, however, he had re- 
ceived adequate warning of an impending re- 
demption, he could have avoided the divi- 
dend tax by selling his nonparticipating 
stock to a third party, in which case he would 
incur only capital gains tax on about $5,000 

ain. 

. Now, it may be said that arbitrary results, 
while unfortunate, are the reasonable price 
that must be paid for certainty and preci- 
sion. But the inevitable—— 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. MacLean, do I un- 
derstand—and TI haven't studied the bil! as 
carefully yet as I will before we get through 
it—that under the provisions of the bill, if 
a man makes a purchase of prefererd stock 
and within 1 year his stock is called by re- 
demption, he is assumed to have had no 
cost on that stock and it is all to be treated 
as dividend? 

Mr. MacLean. If he is the holder of more 
than 1 percent of the participating stock, 
that is what will happen, Senator. 

Senator BENNETT. That is obviously-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Stamm, what is the 
theory of that? 

Mr. STAMM. Well, he could reduce his par- 
ticipating stock and that wouldn't apply, 
but theory back of this, what we were trying 
to do was to get around this problem of 
bailouts, of where the shareholder is at- 
tempting to get a distribution without pay- 
ing the dividend tax. And the bill, as writ- 
ten, thought the best way to do that was to 
put some kind of a tax on a corporation 
when it redeemed the stock, the theory being 
that the corporation would not necessarily 
have to redeem the stock, and the share- 
holder would have a free disposition of that 
stock in his hands. I mean he could sell 
that stock, and there would be no uncer- 
tainty about whether it is going to be taxed 
as an ordinary dividend or not. But the 
corporation in that type, where there had 
not been a reduction of his participating 
stock, his common stock, the corporation 
would know if he redeemed that stock and 
would have to pay this penalty. That is the 
theory of it. 

We are looking into some of the problems 
that have come up about it, and we may have 
some suggestions to make to the committee 
on that. 

Mr. McLean. But in this I put, the corpo- 
ration would not, as I understand it, Sen- 
ator, be subject to the 85-percent tax, be- 
cause the stockholder would have been sub- 
ject to the dividend tax. 

The CHamman. Take a good look at that, 
Mr. Stamm. 

Senator Bennetr. Wouldn’t that have the 
effect of denying to small closely held corpo- 
rations all use of the preferred stock basis 
of getting initial capital? 

Mr. MacLean. Mr. Tarleau pointed that 
out correctly this morning, Senator. 

Senator Bennett. A man who is one of a 
small group, holding substantial amounts in 
& corporation, couldn’t reduce his common 
stock to 1 percent. That would be impos- 
sible, 

Mr. MacLean. But that could also work in- 
equities where a man holds stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange to the extent of 
1 percent, inherited from his father in a 
large company, and was thereafter called 
pursuant to a signing fund provision. 

The CHamman. We will take a good look 
at that. Go ahead. 
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Mr. MacLzan. I think the inevitable con- 
sequence of drawing a precise line of the 
nature embodied in the provisions under dis- 
cussion is that for future transactions tax- 
payers may choose to sail close to the line. 
More than one method is frequently available 
to the taxpayer to accomplish the substand- 
ards of what he wants. Unless a line is 
drawn to cover each method, he can often 
conduct himself in a way that will avoid a 
particular rule. It is our belief that any 
endeavor to perfect the wide variety of spe- 
cific rules, which would protect the revenue 
and at the same time prevent undue hard- 
ship, would be a time-consuming task. 

The point is illustrated by the definitions 
in the bill of interests in a corporation. All 
such interests fall into three classifications 
under the bill. Securities, nonparticipating 
stock, and participating stock. The defi- 
nition of participating stock is so restricted 
that it would be possible to capitalize a cor- 
poration with no nonparticipating stock and 
with at least 2 types of participating stock, 
1 of which would contain special redemp- 
tion features. This stock could be sold to 
@ person holding no other stock of the 
corporation, and the subsequent redemption 
thereof would result in capital gain to the 
purchaser and the corporation would not be 
liable for 85-percent tax on redemptions, 
since that is limited to nonparticipating 
stock. 

It would also seem entirely possible to 
set up a corporation with no participating 
stock. Since the application of many of 
the provisions of this subchapter (c) is based 
on the distinction between participating 
stock and nonparticipating stock, their op- 
eration can hardly be effective. 

Taxpayers may also take similar advantage 
of the definition of “securities.” The defi- 
nition excludes corporate obligations held 
by persons owning 25 percent or more of the 
participating stock of a corporation, where 
such obligations are subordinated by claims 
of trade creditors. ‘Thus, a dividend of de- 
bentures that are so subordinated to trade 
creditors would constitute a distribution of 
nonparticipating stock, rather than of se- 
curities. As such, as I understand it, the 
distribution would not be subject to tax. 
If the corporation is in sound financial con- 
dition, a provision in short-term debentures, 
subordinating them to trade creditors should 
not have any material effect to their avail- 
ability. When the debentures are sold, capi- 
tal gain will result to the selling stockhold- 
ers. In the hands of the purchasers, the 
debentures are securities rather than partici- 
pating stock, because they don’t own 25 per- 
cent of the participating stock of the corpo- 
ration. As such, their redemption by the 
corporation is without any adverse tax effect 
on either the corporation or its share- 
shareholders. 

The bill deals with the problem of dis- 
tribution of nonparticipating stock, followed 
by sale and subsequent redemption by im- 
posing this, 85 percent penalty tax on the 
corporation on redemption of such stock, 
with exceptions specified in certain cases. 
The penalty tax is imposed only on redemp- 
tions within 10 years of issuance. Presum- 
ably, the theory is that the distribution of 
preferred stock as a dividend for the pur- 
pose of subsequent sale will be deterred if 
any redemptions of such stock within a pe- 
riod of 10 years are subject to the penalty 
tax. 

Aside from the question of whether the 
tax it imposed would deter redemptions in 
the case of closely held corporations, it is 
doubtful whether 10-year postponement of 
redemption would destroy the salability of 
@ nonparticipating stock of a company; and 
perhaps even more important, if there is a 
difficulty in this respect, it could probably 
be avoided by advance planning. 

Thus, a liberal dividend of preferred stock 
declared today, with sinking fund provisions 
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operative 10 years hence, might be held by 
the stockholders until a date close to the 
scheduled time of redemption, at which time 
the stock may be readily salable. 

While the primary problem here is one of 
tax avoidance, the provision can penalize 
unfairly corporation that issued preferred 
stock many years ago with mandatory sink- 
ing fund provisions that are operative today. 
Although for the future, the bill requires 
only a 10-year waiting period after issuance, 
all outstanding issues will be subject to 
possible application of the penalty tax, if 
redeemed within the next 10 years, even 
though they have been outstanding for many 
years. That results from the provisions of 
309 (c) to the effect that if they are issued 
before January 1, they are deemed issued 
that date. 

Now, to our committee, it seems that if a 
10-year-waiting period is sufficient to elimi- 
nate the danger of bail-out with respect to 
future issues, the same period should be 
adequate with respect to past issues. The 
question is also presented of the extent to 
which a new legislative rule should be ap- 
plied to redemptions pursuant to a sinking- 
fund agreement entered into prior to the 
development of the new rule. Also, it seems 
unfair to impose an 85-percent tax on a 
corporation that redeems nonparticipating 
stock, such as certain types of debt obliga- 
tions issued in years past, where the value 
of the property paid in will te extremely 
difficult to prove, because of the lapse of 
years. 

The difficulties which our committee finds 
with subchapter C may be further illustrated 
by the provisions of part III relating to spin- 
offs, which are now governed by provisions 
formulated by the Congress as recently as 
1951. Here, also, the provisions must operate 
to permit legitimate business adjustments 
and at the same time prevent taxpayers 
from taking advantage of such transactions 
by realizing, on accumulated corporate earn- 
ings of a continuing business at capital gain 
rates. The classic pattern of the spin-off 
is the transfer by a corporation of a por- 
tion of its assets to a newly organized sub- 
sidiary, followed by the distribution to its 
stockholders of the stock of the new cor- 
poration. Although such transactions may 
often be motivated solely by business rea- 
sons, the tax avoidance possibilities are 
presented of transferring corporate surplus 
te the company to be spun off with the 
eventual realization of capital gain on the 
sale or liquidation of the spun-off company 
by the stockholders. 

The technique adopted in the bill for deal- 
ing with the spin-off situation is altogether 
different from that of the 1951 legislation. 
The problem of tax avoidance is attempted 
to be met by introducing the concept of 
inactive corporation. Any stockholders who, 
within 10 years of a spin-off, receives money 
or property with respect to the stock of an 
inactive corporation received or held as a 
result of the spin-off, is taxable thereon at 
ordinary income tax rates. The principal 
test for determining whether a corporation is 
an inactive corporation is an income test. 
Under this test, a corporation is inactive 
unless 90 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of the business of the corporation for 
each of 5 years was other than personal hold- 
ing company income—that is, the income 
was not from interest, dividends, and certain 
other types of investment income. 

Thus, a manufacturing corporation which, 
in any years of the 5-year period suffers a 
loss from operations, perhaps as a result of 
a strike, or simply a decline in inventory 
values, may be an inactive corporation if it 
had any investment income. If this cor- 
poration is liquidated, the stock sold, the 
entire proceeds are taxes as ordinary in- 
come, under the bill. 

On the other hand, where an investment 
subsidiary is spun-off, an escape is afforded 
from the inactive class of corporation by 
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gelection of investments which produce in- 
come not within the personal holding com- 
pany classification, as, for example, where 
all the assets are invested in tax-exempt 
securities, income-producing real estate, or 
oil leases. 

In the judgment of our committee, virtu- 
ally every provision contained in subchapter 
C contains difficulties similar to those that 
have been discussed. Our initial report, filed 
this morning, contains more than 50 pages 
devoted to problems we have so far seen in 
suchapter C. We know, certainly, that we 
have not developed all of them. Whether 
the structural concept of subchapter C 
could be retained if time were available to 
study and to tron out the problems, we 
cannot say. We do recommend, however, 
that in the limited time remaining before 
action on H. R. 8300 is scheduled, the efforts 
of all concerned be spent on revision of other 
parts, where the work has a real prospect of 
success. 

Reference has been made only to a few 
provisions of the bill. As pointed out in 
the report which we are filing, limitations of 
time require us to confine ourselves largely 
to comments of a critical nature, and our 
committee is, of course, fully aware of the 
many valuable improvements that the bill 
would make in the structure and operation 
of the internal revenue laws. 

Two things that we have wanted to empha- 
size today are, first, that there is need for 
careful consideration and further work on 
various parts of the bill; and second, that 
in the judgment of our committee, there is 
insufficient time for the preparation of a 
workable subchapter C for enactment at the 
current session of Congress. 

Thank you, Senator, and I would like per- 
mission to file a later report on other sec- 
tions of the bill which we have not been 
able to cover. 

The Cuamman. I wish you would. And I 
suggest to you, also, that if you have any 
amendments that you think ought to be in 
the bill, submit them in definite shape and 
keep in close touch with Mr. Stamm. 

Mr. MacLean. We have incorporated a good 
many already. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. MacLean, how long 
would it take your committee to make a 
critical examination and recommendations 
on the entire bill? 

Mr. MacLean. On the entire bill, Senator? 

Senator Byrrp. Yes. 

Mr. MacLean. I hesitate to say. This re- 
port covers a few. Our next report, which 
will be in by sometime the end of next week, 
we hope, will cover other major portions. 

Senator Brrp. What percentage of the bill 
does this present report cover? 

Mr. MacLean. The major revisions? 

Senator Brrp. The one you are now testify- 
ing on. 

Mr. MacLean. I would say of the major 
revision, we have, perhaps, covered 25 per- 
cent. 

Senator Brrp. Then if time won't permit 
you to testify on the balance of the bill— 
Mr. Chairman, will he have an opportunity 
to testify again? 

The CHAIRMAN. He will have an oppor- 
tunity if he is ready by the date that we 
agreed to close these hearings. + 

Senator Brrp. But your present testimony 
covers about 25 percent of the major parts 
of the bill? 

Mr. MacLean. We have not touched foreign 
income, partnership’, consolidated returns, 
for example. 

Senator Brrp. Do I understand at the be- 
ginning of your testimony that you thought 
parts of the bill should be deferred in enact- 
ment at this session? 

Mr. MacLean. Subchapter C, dealing with 
corporate distributions and readjustments. 
Our position is, Senator, that the present 
provisions of law should be incorporated in 
that subchapter C, and made efiective with 
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the rest of this bill, and that the rest of the 
time this year will be needed for preparation 
of a revised subchapter C for submission to 
the next session of Congress. 

Senator Brrp. Are there any major parts of 
the bill that you think should be deferred, 
and given the same study and same treat- 
ment later? 

Mr. MacLean. The one I would like to re- 
serve on particularly is the partnerships, on 
which our committee has been unable, so 
far, to complete its work and resolve on a 
group view. 

Senator Byrp. But you think that you 
could make a report on that before the com- 
mittee goes into executive session? 

Mr. MacLean. We are doing our best, Sen- 
ator. 

The CHarmmMan. I urge that you report in 
by the end of next week at the very latest. 
We will have 2 weeks of hearings, but the 
staff, tn the meantime, has a prodigious task. 
And immediately following the hearings, we 
will have our staff hearings, so they must 
have their material in hand before them. 

Senator Bennetr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes? 

Senator BENNETT. I would like permission 
to ask a question of Mr. Tarleau, if he is still 
in the room. Apparently he is gone. 

The CuHarrMan. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 





Address of Governor Muiioz-Marin of 
Puerto Rico on Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
May 15, Armed Forces Day, is a day of 
honored significance in Puerto Rico as 
it is in all of the States and Territories 
of this great Nation. 


Nowhere was Armed Forces Day this 
year more warmly and proudly observed 
than in Puerto Rico. In observance of 
Armed Forces Day, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, addressed members of 
the combined forces in a public cere- 
mony held under the auspices of Rear 
Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United States 
Navy, commander in chief, Caribbean. 


I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in Governor 
Mufoz-Marin’s message on this occa- 
sion. . 

The address follows: 

Admiral Doyle, distinguished members of 
the Armed Forces, and guests, the respon- 
sibility of the Armed Forces for maintaining 
peace until wisdom shall come to the ene- 
mies of freedom, makes this an occasion 
of deep significance to all of us. Armed 
Forces Day has become the traditional time 
to express the pride and confidence that we 
feel at all times in the servicemen whose 
dedication to the task of holding the fort 
until wisdom and understanding come to 
the rescue deserve the homage of freemen 
everywhere. I welcome this as a fitting 
occasion to pay tribute to the Armed Forces 
of the American Union and to make special 
mention of the men and women of Puerto 
Rico who have dedicated themselves in unity, 
strength, and understanding of the ideals 
of democracy to which we are commonly 
devoted, 
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In safeguarding civilization toward 4 
future that will be free from wars and 
fears, and worthy of the sacrifices of the 
men and women whom we honor today, we 
must bear in mind that one of the corner- 
stones of peace is the development of gen- 
uine international good will, based on an 
abiding faith in the rich potentialities which 
democratic institutions unfold. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his speech of April 
22 there has never been a time more com- 
pelling and rewarding than the present time 
to work for international understanding and 
to labor for a real peace founded upon it. 

In this task the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has been doing its part, through the 
brave and devoted men and women which 
it has contributed, many of them as vol- 
unteers, to the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and in an equally significant way 
by its effort to make the spiritual values 
that are at the root of the greatness of the 
American people understood by other peoples 
of our language, traditions and historical 
background who have been persistently 
bombarded for years with the big-lie prop- 
aganda of communism. Our association with 
the American Union is a most fraternal 
one, strengthening the bonds of respect and 
affection in defending, with the weapons 
of war and the tools of peace, the values that 
we commonly hold dear. This places the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in a position 
to show the world what the two great cul- 
tures of the Western Hemisphere can do in 
terms of liberty for the good of their mem- 
bers and of mankind when they meet and 
work together on common ground. I be- 
lieve that as a cultural frontier of the 
Americas, we have helped, and hope each 
day to help still more, to dispel many of 
the misconceptions and fears and suspicions 
of neighbors who have been led at times 
to misunderstand the sincerity and devo- 
tion of the United States toward the ideals 
of freedom and human dignity. We have 
become, in more ways than one, a bastion 
of democracy, a stronghold of faith and hope. 

If the Armed Forces of the United States 
and of all freedom-loving peoples had not 
curbed the enemies of democracy by their 
readiness and power, we would be inhabit- 
ing today a world devoid of hope and 
strength for the high purposes of the human 
spirit. The Armed Forces have not only been 
vigilant and courageous, but they have also 
inspired all free people with confidence to 
stand up and resist aggression. They have 
set a splendid example of fearlessness, de- 
votion and sacrifice which is necessary to 
protect the chances of the world to continue 
building the kind of civilized life to which 
we aspire for all human beings, in all the 
countries of the earth. With God’s help, 
this goal shall be reached, and we shall con- 
tinue our dedication to the job of making 
it possible with the same sense of faith 
and devotion that characterizes the men 
and women whom we honor today. 





Welcome to the Speaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OFr PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RecorpD, 
I am pleased to include the following 
editorial from the Williamsport Sun, 
Williamsport, Pa., May 14, 1954, issue, 
welcoming the Honorable JoserH W. 
Martin, Jz., Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives, as guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the West Branch 
Manufacturer’s Association at the Ly- 
coming Hotel, Williamsport, Pa., Friday, 
May 14, 1954, whose address appears in 
another extension of my remarks: 
WELCOME TO THE SPEAKER 


Not within the memory of any resident of 
Williamsport has this city ever before enter- 
tained the Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives. Consequently, the honor 
of being host to Speaker JOSEPH W. MarrTIN, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, is one in which we 
delight. 

The Speaker visits Williamsport to address 
the West Branch Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. But in a larger sense, his visit serves 
to bring to the people of this locality a new 
appreciation of the exalted office which the 
speakership represents in the American sys- 
tem of government. 

He is the No. 3 man in the presidential 
line. Should any event occur rendering 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon unable to discharge the duties of the 
Presidency, then Mr. MarRTIN would succeed 
to that office. 

Speaker Martin is visiting a city which 
already holds the office of Congressman in 
high esteem. We have learned to value it 
because of the character and caliber of the 
men who have occupied the position from 
this district. 

They have been men like post-Civil War 
Congressman William H. Armstrong, de- 
scribed as one of the most brilliant legal 
minds in the county's history; Congressman 
Henry Clay McCormick, later an attorney 
general of Pennsylvania; Congressman Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, who became the Nation's first 
Secretary of Labor; and Congressman Robert 
F. Rich, with whose economy-mindedness the 
Nation is only now falling into step. 


Incidentally, the closest we have ever come 
to the speakership was in 1861-63 when Con- 
gressman Galusha A. Grow, of nearby Sus- 
quehanna County, occupied that office dur- 
ing the first years of Abraham Lincoln's ad- 
ministration, 

In fact, Pennsylvanians have held the po- 
sition only three times. The first Speaker 
came from our Keystone State and was Fred- 
erick A. C. Muhlenberg. Then in the late 
1870's, the office was filled by Samuel J. 
Randall. 

Speaker MartTtIn, on the other hand, hails 
from the State which has claimed the speak- 
ership most frequently. Six times it has 
fallen to Massachusetts. 

So to the Speaker of the House, a cordial 
welcome, 





The Tide Turns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a recent editorial from the 
Hudson (N. Y.) Register-Star as pub- 
lished on May 13. This nonpartisan ap- 
Proach on the part of an independent 
publication is refreshing indeed, follow- 
ing the many dire predictions hopefully 
inspired by the prophets of doom. A re- 
sponsible press is surely a desirable asset 
to the community. 


The editorial follows: 
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THE Trwr Turns 

Statistics are notoriously tricky, but they 
do seem to prove that the business tide now 
is stationary or on the upgrade. According 
to a joint report of the Commerce and Labor 
Departments, April was the first month since 
last October to show a decline in unem- 
ployment. 

While the drop apparently is not substan- 
tial, it is a heartening sign that it has 
taken place at all. Compared, moreover, 
with figures for other recent months it fur- 
nishes abundant cause for believing that the 
Nation is on its way out of the economic 
woods. 

Between October 1953 and March 1954 the 
number of idle in the country Jumped from 
1,300,000 to 3,275,000, or at an average rate 
of 400,000 a month. That a trend of such 
proportions has now been reversed must be 
gratifying to Government officials, who con- 
tended all along that spring would result in 
stabilization of employment. 

For 15 years the country has existed un- 
der a war economy, with huge Government 
spending and millions in the armed services 
to create a labor shortage. During that 
period there have been various shortages, 
rationing, and price-control experiments. 
That the transition, in part, to a peacetime 
economy has been no more disruptive is an 
encouraging indication. 

There were many Americans who said— 
and sounded as if they hoped—that Govern- 
ment controls could never be relinquished, 
that industry had fed for too long on Gov- 
ernment orders to return to a pre-World War 
II scheme of operations. They were wrong 
on both counts. 





Schools and Graduation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the month and the season of graduation 
for many young men and women 
throughout the United States. We all 
recall, with a feeling of nostalgia, our 
graduation from grade and high school 
as the proudest and happiest occasions 
of our lives. 

Our school systems have helped this 
Nation reach its peak of leadership today 
among the nations of the world. And 
to our loyal teachers we owe a great deal. 
For generations we have confidently 
placed our children in their hands. In 
recent years, in many cases, our teach- 
ers have accepted even more school re- 
sponsibility in the guidance of our young 
people. More extra curricular activi- 
ties have been added to our educational 
systems and our teachers have graciously 
accepted this additional responsibility. 


I cannot help feeling—and I hope 
others will realize it—that our teachers 
are our “first line of defense.” Iam sure, 
in fact, that they always have been, but 
we have never talked about it enough. 
Our school teachers are the quiet force 
in this country that molds our most pre- 
cious resource—our children. The full 
impact of the valuable service school 
teachers give to the people of this coun- 
try and its future, in a sense, ultimately 
guides the destiny of the free world. 
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I have received notice of graduation 
exercises from superintendents of the 
following schools or school districts in 
the 11th congressional district of Mis- 
souri: Armstrong, Bogard, Boonville, 
Bosworth, Brunswick, Bunceton, Bynum- 
ville, Cairo, California, Camdenton, Cen- 
tralia, Columbia, Conway, Carrollton, 
Clifton Hill, Cross Timbers, Eldon, Eu- 
gene, Fayette, Glasgow, Green Ridge, 
Hale, Higbee, Houstonia, Iberia, Jefferson 
City, Keytesville, Lake Ozark, Lebanon, 
Lincoln, Macks Creek, Malta Bend, Mar- 
shall, Mendon, Moberly, Nelson, New 
Franklin, Norborne, Otterville, Phillips- 
burg, Renick, Russellville, St. Elizabeth, 
Sedalia, Slater, Smithton, Sturgeon, Sto- 
ver, Sweet Springs, Tina, Tuscumbia, 
Urbana, Warsaw, Weaubleau, Versailles, 
Tipton, Wheatland. 

I extend my sincere congratulations to 
each graduate with best wishes for suc- 
cess and happiness. 





Refugee Act Is Cruel Hoax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
sometimes entertaining to be fooled, and 
that is why good magicians are always 
popular with audiences. When people 
go to see a magician, they go with a 
challenge to the performer: “Let’s see 
how good you are at fooling me.” 

But they do not elect people to public 
office to pull sleight-of-hand tricks on 
them; and they do not like it when that 
is attempted by public officials. 

This Congress iast year passed a bill 
which was supposed to be emergency 
legislation to provide haven in this coun- 
try for some of the refugees from Iron 
Curtain terror. It was described by the 
administration as a good law which 
would have humane consequences. 

Everyone knows by now what a cruel 
hoax this law has been, largely because 
of unsympathetic and even antagonistic 
administration. It has been used not 
to help refugees from Soviet terror come 
to the United States, but rather to keep 
them out. 

As the Polish-American Journal com- 
mented recently in an editorial: “This 
cruel hoax must be eliminated.” 

The text of the editorial is as follows: 

Rerucee Act Is Crue. Hoax 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
emergency refugee bill passed in the closing 
days of the Ist session of the 83d Congress 
is likely to turn out to be a cruel hoax or as 
Senator LeHMan recently termed it “a legis- 
lative fraud and delusion.” 

When the bill was passed, thousands of 
Polish refugees, a great problem has arisen 
veterans in the British Isles, had great hope 
of coming to this country. Now this hope 
is vanishing as in most cases the refugees 
and their sponsors are unable to meet the 
rules and regulations established by the Re- 
publican controlled State Department. 

Among the Americans of Polish descent 
who are wiling to act as sponsors for the 
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Polish refugees, a great problem has arisen 
from the law’s demand that a sponsor of a 
refugee must sign assurances of his employ- 
ment, housing, and support. Moreover, these 
assurances must be verified, certified, or 
otherwise documented. For example, an as- 
surance of employment must be certified by 
the State employment service serving the 
area of proposed employment, and assurance 
of housing must be certified by a State or 
local public agency having jurisdiction over 
the area of prospective housing. Assurance 
of support must be such as to satisfy the 
Administrator (Scott McLeod of State De- 
partment), the consular officer and the im- 
migration officer that the refugee will not 
become a public charge. This means in 
practice that the sponsor must have sub- 
stantial means (property, large amount of 
cash or savings, etc.) to be acceptable to the 
above-mentioned overlords of the program. 

And then even after all the requirements 
of sponsorship are met, it is still impossible 
to predict whether the sponsored refugee 
woud pass the rigid security and other tests, 
especially since there is a tendency to con- 
sider those with relatives behind the Iron 
Curtain as security risks and most, if not all, 
Polish refugees do have relatives behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

While the avowed purpose of President 
Eisenhower’s demand for the Refugee Act 
was to help those who have escaped from 
communism, the application of this act ac- 
tually bars most of these refugees from 
coming to this country. 

This cruel hoax must be eliminated. 

We appeal to our 11 Congressmen of Polish 
descent and to all others who want to see 
justice done to initiate a revision of the 
Refugee Act, so that thousands of Polish 
refugees would not be barred by technical- 
ities or unreasonable demands from finding 
haven in this country. 





Isn’t the Indochina Question a Matter 
Now for France To Settle? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of record that since 1863 France 
has maintained in Indochina a colonial 
government, and the people there have 
been denied the right to establish a gov- 
ernment of their choice. After many 
years of remonstrance and petitioning 
they revolted and started a movement to 
throw off the yoke of France and to set 
up their own government. 

That revolution is in progress now and 
after suffering many defeats the French 
Government nows say to us, “If we—the 
French—continue resistance will you— 
the United States—enter the contest and 
aid and support us?” 

I am not the President of the United 
States, nor am I in control in Congress, 
but to this question by the French Gov- 
= my answer would be a decided 
ia 0.” 

Why should the United States become 
involved in a revolution in any particular 
country? Revolutions have been going 
on for centuries and will continue until 
the people finally gain freedom. Are we 
in favor of colonial empires? Does this 
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great leader of democracy want to have 
colonial systems perpetuated? 

Secretary Dulles says that it is to our 
interest to get into this revolution, as 
that is the only way to stop communism. 
Our entrance into the struggle would 
only aid communism, because it would be 
placing this country squarely on the side 
of imperialistic government and would 
prove the charges that Russia has con- 
tinuously made against us. 

If we desire world peace—and I think 
100 percent of Americans want it—the 
sooner colonial governments are with- 
drawn and no longer try to keep people 
in subjection anywhere, the sooner world 
peace willcome. There will be no world 
peace until all peoples have the right 
and privilege of forming a government 
of the kind they deem proper for them. 
This right of self-determination will live 
until freedom is achieved. We should 
studiously avoid any departure from our 
own conception of government, namely, 
that the people have the right to govern 
themselves. If that is a right principle 
here, it is a right principle everywhere. 
If this: country goes about denying this 
right to any people, anywhere, we are 
building communism instead of stopping 
the spread of it. 

Russia will not always remain as a dic- 
tatorship, but will eventually emerge into 
a democracy. No one can tell how long 
it will take, but time is not a measure of 
success and we may look for several more 
revolutions in Russia before the goal of 
a free and independent nation is reached. 

But this Nation cannot afford to sup- 
port colonial systems, which, in the first 
place were set up to exploit the resources 
of a backward country. We should let 
France settle her own troubles, as France 
set up this colonial government in Indo- 
china in the first place, and not us. 

Our involvement in Korea was a thou- 
sand times more justified than our entry 
into the revolution in Indochina would 
be, and I am sure that if this question 
is left to Congress that there will be no 
declaration of war against the people of 
Indochina. 





‘HL R. 3203 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, contained in H. R. 
3203, passed by this body, are of real im- 
portance to farmers and vegetable grow- 
ers of the Nation. 

Under leave granted, I am here insert- 
ing the statement on this subject of one 
of the citizens of my State made before 
the Bricker subcommittee of the other 
body on May 11, 1954: A 

I am Ridgely Todd, a director of the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America, and 
a working vegetable grower. I am also chair- 
man of the association's legislative commit- 
tee. Our national Vegetable Growers Asso- 
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ciation welcomes the opportunity to present 
these views concerning H. R. 3203 relating 
to the movement of fresh vegetables by 
motortruck. 

So far as we know vegetable growers across 
the Nation, without exception, are opposeq 
to the burdensome principle involved in 
MC-43 motortruck-leasing order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Con. 
sumers are opposed to increased food costs, 

We are asking that H. R. 3203 be voteq 
out of this committee and sent to the Sen. 
ate floor without further delay. 

It is our opinion that the Motor Carrier 
Act should be changed to conform with 
H. R. 3203 permanently protecting return 
load leasing of agriculturally exempt trucks, 

It is believed that the intention of the 
original congressional act was not to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con. 
trol over the duration of return trip leas. 
ing of agricultural trucks. This appears to 
be independent agency assumption over leg- 
islative prerogatives. 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1935 included 
the exemption clause which took into con- 
sideration the best interests of producers, 
proving that farm commodities would not be 
subject to the orders, rules, and regulations 
of the ICC. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like 
to insert into the record an editorial on trip 
leasing, from the leading publication of the 
vegetable-producing industry, the Vegetable 
Growers Messenger, page 10, in the March 
1954 issue. 

Over a period of years the present return 
trip-leasing arrangement has been entirely 
satisfactory to growers and consumers. If 
the proposed ICC 30-day leasing order super- 
sedes the present very satisfactory trip-leas- 
ing arrangement it is believed that the ex- 
emption part of the Motor Carrier Act would 
be practically worthless. 

We believe in fair play and we feel that any 
increase in the cost of transporting vegeta- 
bles, due to absence of return loads, will fall 
upon farmers and consumers, most of the 
increased cost on the farmer. 

The farmers have long known that the 
spread between what they get and what the 
consumer pays is too great. 

Exempt truckers are apparently satisfied 
with the present rates they get for hauling 
vegetables—exempt cargo one way, and 
when available, manufactured products on 
the return trip. 

These truckers are a vital part of our econ- 
omy, and while they have no widespread 
organization, they do have a very: sizeable 
investment in equipment. They are the 
little businessmen who move the Nation's 
food from field to market. They’re entitled 
to the right to work. 

It is not believed that the dollar inter- 
ests of the common carriers should super- 
sede the dollar interests of growers. It is 
our observation that very few of the com- 
mon carriers are prepared to move fresh 
produce direct from the field by long haul 
to metropolitan markets, or that they want 
this business. It is reported that many com- 
mon carriers depend upon the leasing of ex- 
empt trucks to balance out their operation 
especially on seasonal cargo. - 

The continuation of the present trip-leas- 
ing plan will not affect the present tonnage 
hauled by common carriers, but it would 
continue to preserve for the vegetable grower 
the cheapest and most flexible method of 
transporting farm products. Much of the 
national vegetable production is far removed 
from highways traversed by regular sched- 
uled common carriers. Present exempt 


, trucks, when necessary, go directly into the 
field to load, and after icing the vegetables 
go all the way to destination without any 
change of tractor or trailer, thereby saving 
labor and other costs, but more important, 
they deliver vegetables to the market in the 
freshest possible condition, 
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To our way of thinking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seems to be seeking 
standardization of truck operation in order 
that its reports may become an accom- 
plished fact with the least amount of effort. 
The Commission’s control over private oper- 
ation may be attractive to them, but un- 
attractive to the farmer and many distrib- 
utors, because of the assessment of higher 
freight charges and delays in handling. 

Vegetables must be handled fast and with 
good equipment. The present system is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Our association believes 
most other farm organizations would ap- 
preciate it if the Congress would keep the 
Interstate Commerce Commission out of our 
agricultural business. 

We are opposed to a complete regimenta- 
tion system that allows an agency to invoke 
a mandate, or issue an order at will, which 
will result in taking more dollars away from 
the farmer and the consumer and increase 
transportation costs. We feel that exempt 
for hire trucks should not be regulated off 
the highways by an agency order. 

We also feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could be consistent in the or- 
ders it issues. If the ICC is willing to make 
trip leasing for 30 days legal, why is a trip 
for just a few days ‘illegal? 

We would appreciate knowing who the 
Interstate Commerce Commission expects 
will profit from this order. We believe the 
real issues before this committee are whether 
or not the committee wishes to (1) increase 
the farmer’s distribution costs, (2) saddle 
growers and food distributors with addi- 
tional ummecessary regulations, (3) destroy 
the exempt truckers who constitute a large 
segment of what is generally termed as 
little business, (4) increase cost of food to 
consumers. 

It is the sincere request of our vegetable 
growers that H. R. 3203 be promptly enacted 
into law. 





First Test of the Caracas Anti-Communist 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent disturbing revelation that an im- 
portant shipment of arms had been 
effected from the Reds to Guatemala 
puts the Caracas anti-Communist reso- 
lution to its first test. The question is, 
Will a meeting of consultation by hemi- 
spheric foreign ministers be called to 
meet this test? I should like at this 
time to insert in the REcorp an ex- 
tremely timely editorial concerning the 
Serious turn in events in the Western 
Hemisphere which appeared in the Span- 
ish-American newspaper, the Americas 
Daily, of Miami, Fla., on May 19, 1954: 
HEMISPHERIC FOREIGN MINISTERS SHOULD 

MEET FoR CONSULTATION IN VIEW OF THE 

New TurRN In EVENTS IN THE AMERICAS 

We are faced with an inter-American sit- 
uation of d@hgerous and far-reaching pro- 
portions embodied in a report issued late 
Monday night by the State Department 
which revealed that a ship laden with an 
important arms cargo had arrived at the 
Guatemalan port of Puerto Barrios and that 
the shipment being discharged at that Carib- 
bean port city had come from a Soviet satel- 
lite nation. This event is closely bound up 
with the hemispheric defense picture be- 
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cause it shows that Guatemala and the So- 
viet Union have intimate ties and that the 
Central American nation is being used as a 
pawn for Soviet imperialistic interests 
through the field of action it provides for 
Communist infiltration. 

It can be taken for granted without the 
shadow of a doubt that the arms shipment 
in question was sent at the behest of the 
Moscow government, since everyone is aware 
by now that no transaction between a Soviet 
satellite nation and a foreign government 
can take place without the acquiescence of 
the Kremlin. If such a state of affairs is true 
of ordinary, run of the mill transactions, 
then the degree to which Kremlin imperial- 
ism is mixed up in the current deal is readily 
inferable from the fact that weapons of war 
are involved. 

In the face of such a serious turn in events, 
the inter-American system must put the 
Caracas anti-Communist resolution to its 
first test. The resolution in question said 
that “the domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American state 
by the international Communist movement, 
producing as a consequence the extension to 
the Americas of a political system of a non- 
hemispheric power, will constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American states, jeopardizing the 
peace in the Americas, and it will necessitate 
calling a meeting of consultation to consider 
the adoption of proper measures in according 
with existing treaties.” 

Because of certain suspicious moves made 
by Guatemala in the field of its foreign rela- 
tions, from one point of view this would be a 
proper time to invoke the Rio de Janeiro 
Mutual Defense Pact, although the most ap- 
propriate course of action would probably 
consist of a meeting of consultation by hemi- 
spheric foreign ministers. Using a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by hemispheric 
foreign ministers at Washington in 1951 and 
the unmistakable anti-Communist resolution 
adopted this year at Caracas, such a meeting 
of consultation would allow the governments 
of the Americas to take defense measures to 
check the imperialistic drive of Moscow and 
the subversive activities of agents it has 
planted here in the Americas, agents who 
are intent on wiping off the face of the 
earth everything common to the way of life 
of the American nations. 

The fourth meeting of consultation held 
by hemispheric foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington resolved to ask the American gov- 
ernments to take proper steps for their own 
protection and asserted that there must be 
“a high degree of international cooperation 
in order to uproot the dangers posed to the 
American states by the subversive activities 
of international communism.” 

The need is imperious to summon a fifth 
meeting of consultatidn by hemispheric for- 
eign ministers so that the truth about the 
landing of Soviet arms in Guatemala can be 
revealed and so that the proper steps can 
be taken to cope with the matter. This 
meeting is required by considerations of 
hemispheric security, for the political fu- 
ture of the Americas and the prestige of their 
political institutions demand such action at 
once. 





Citizens Protest Liquor Advertised on 
Radio and Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
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the following correspondence from the 
Spokane (Wash.) Public Forum, which 
will explain itself: 
SPOKANE PuBLIc Forum, 
Spokane, Wash., April 19, 1954. 
Hon. User L. Burpicx, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burpicx: In behalf of public 
welfare the Spokane Forum joins in the fight 
to outlaw many of the crime-breeding pro- 
grams on the radio and television. 

Herewith a copy of a forum resolution 
most of the press will not give to their pub- 
lic. It would offend the big business gentle- 
men and the paper would lose their ad- 
vertising. 

This is right in line with the fine letter 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
from Grafton, N. Dak. Kindly insert this 
resolution to further awaken our members 
and public to all like exhibitions which en- 
danger the youth they seek to mislead. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH E. Nessrrr, 
President. 
Mary JaNE WELSH, 
Secretary. 

Whereas the Washington Temperance As- 
sociation is preparing an initiative measure 
against beer and wine advertising on radio 
and television; and 

Whereas the reapers of this soiled revenue 
will go in the lobby of Congress with plenty 
of gold to thwart the efforts of all good citi- 
zens working to clean up this stench in so- 
ciety that smells into high heavens; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record unanimously in accord, and will 
join hands with all groups working to curb 
this nauseous daily exhibition, reaching into 
the family home for converts to liquor and 
cigarettes. 

JoserPH E. NessITrT, 
President. 

Mary JANE WELSH, 
Secretary. 





Impending Loss of Federal Funds for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the strong friends of public education 
in Oklahoma has just made available to 
me some very alarming figures concern- 
ing the impact of one of the changes in 
Public Law 874, which this Congress 
adopted during the last session. I am 
referring to the effect of the so-called 
3-percent absorption amendment upon 
funds provided by our Government to 
federally impacted school districts of the 
Nation. 


‘ Details of this amendment are some- 
what complicated, but there can be no 
question about its operation to the great 
detriment of States in which most fed- 
erally connected children do not meet 
the double requirement of having par- 
ents who both live and work on Federal 
property. In instances where their par- 
ents merely live on Federal property, or 
merely work on Federal property—sec- 
tion 3 (b)—the actual effect of this 
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amendment and its reduction formula is 
to impose a double absorption rate on 
these particular districts. 

The result, according to calculations 
taken from the Third Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, is a loss 
in daily attendance qualifying for Fed- 
eral funds in federally impacted areas 
(through 3 percent absorption under 
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sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) of the law) 
which ranges from 13.8 percent for the 
State of Nevada to 99 percent for the 
State of West Virginia. My own State 
of Oklahoma will suffer a loss in attend- 
ance qualifying for funds under these 
sections through this amendment of 
28.8 percent—which is calculated to 
mean a loss in funds of $715,419.22. 
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I am sure this new formula is going to 
result in similar drastic losses in Federa] 
allowances for impacted areas in all of 
the States receiving such thoroughly jus- 
tified aid—and the table which follows— 
giving changes in attendance figures for 
the various States and showing the loss 
in qualified attendance in most States— 
is offered for the information of all inter- 
ested in this vital problem: 


Recap of losses in secs. $ (a) and $ (b) through 8 percent absorption (expressed in pupil ADA) 


The following facts have been tabulated from the data found in table 2 of the 3d annual report of the Commissioner of Education, June 30, 1953, through applying th 
3 percent absorption amendment to Public Law 874 which will become effective July 1, 1954. + Bh applying the 


() 


Alabama... 
Arizona 
Arkansas... 
California 
Colorado. ... 
Connecticut... 
Delaware_.... 
Florida... 
Ceoergia 
Nasa imacsaies 
Iilinois....- 
Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas aE 
Kentucky .... 
Louisiana... 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts __-- 
fichigan 
Minnesota 

M ississippi 
M issouri 


Nebraska __- 
Nevada 


[This tabulation is made from the data included in the 1952-53 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education on the Administration of Public Law 874] 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Indiana 
lowa. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
BND. dé ckncescwe 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan 
Minnesota. -_. 


1No application. 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
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North Dakota_- 
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Recap of Federal responsibility by States and percentage of loss through absorption 


Total per 
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$124.15 
264. 02 
132. 28 
308. 74 


259. 42 
257. 23 
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We Must Help Our Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have spent billions of dollars rehabilitat- 
ing the peoples of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and way points, but we have been sin- 
gularly remiss in attending to the needs 
of our people here at home. For exam- 
ple, more than 350,000 people yearly are 
shown to have been disabled through 
accident or disease, with an overall total 
of 38 million handicapped, some 7 million 
to 9 million of whom are severely handi- 
capped, or from 60 to 100 percent dis- 
abled. Yet we have been miserly and 
dilatory in providing means for their 
rehabilitation and employment, as ap- 
proximately only 60,000 a year are cared 
for under present Federal-State plans, 
leaving about 300,000 on the human 
scrap pile annually. 

This condition is wrong, and we should 
immediately remedy it in a practical 
way. The House Education and Labor 
Committee now has before it a bill to 
establish a Federal agency for handi- 
capped, which provides the most compre- 
hensive program yet devised for these 
millions of American citizens who are 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of 
hearing, amputees, arthritics, cardio- 
vascular victims, cerebral palsied, epilep- 
tics, victims of muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, cancer, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis, and congenital 
defects and deformities, as well as many 
other diseases and results of injuries. 

Every day it becomes more apparent 
that we must bring our own people to 
the highest possible pitch of physical 
and mental proficiency, if we are to have 
the power as a nation to withstand the 
economic and military might of those 
who seek to destroy the United States by 
imposing upon it communism or other 
isms inimical to our way of life. 

From the standpoint of self-interest, 
it is even more important to take im- 
perative steps to save our own hides 
than it is to save the hides, however hu- 
manitarian and otherwise necessary it 
may be, of the peoples of other nations. 

Many Americans consider it a national 
disgrace that we here in Congress, 
charged with responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare, act the role of misers when 
it comes to attending to the needs of 
handicapped who, as the records of the 
bast 34 years conclusively show, when 
adequately treated, medically, provided 
hecessary education and training, given 
vocational guidance and selective place- 
ment, are enabled thus to earn their own 
Way and make their contributions as 
citizens to the support of our country, 
themselves, and their families, 

H. R. 2147, the Federal agency for 
handicapped bill, of which I am sponsor, 
Provides for establishment of an inde- 
pendent agency, which would coordinate 
activities of the 35 Federal agencies 
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which now have a part of the program 
but no coordination. It would bring 
about more efficient and economical 
services and benefit, thus, not only hand- 
icapped but all taxpayers. 

The bill covers many fields, including 
special education for homebound, who 
cannot attend schools; sets up coopera- 
tive enterprises for handicapped to pro- 
vide a practical means of employing, un- 
der proper supervision, handicapped. who 
require training under actual work con- 
ditions; provides grants to those who are 
totally disabled and unfeasible for re- 
habilitation and who, now, having noth- 
ing to support themselves, except inade- 
quate public assistance or charity; sets 
up a Federal services to handicapped re- 
volving loan fund, from which States 
which have exhausted their appropria- 
tions for rehabilitation, may borrow be- 
tween sessions of their legislatures, and 
thus enable this great and necessary 
work not to suffer interruption, as is the 
case now, among about half the States 
all the time; establishes rehabilitation 
centers throughout the country, and 
provides many other practical means of 
restoring handicapped people to a work 
status. 

In view of the urgency of this situation, 
Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor immediately reports out the Federal 
agency for handicapped bill, favorably, 
so we may vindicate our position in the 
eyes of the American people, as conserv- 
ators of our greatest asset, human beings. 


The Real America Has Lost One of Its 
Greatest Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I take.the floor today with a heavy heart. 
Word has just come to me that one of 
the great men of America has been called 
to his reward. Ispeak of Mr. T.E. John- 
son, the editor of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-Times. It has been my pleasure 
and my honor to know and be associated 
with this great man for a number of 
years. The varying circumstances un- 
der which I have had the opportunity 
to observe him led me to the conclusion 
early in our friendship that here was one 
of God’s real noblemen. A man who did 
not seek personal acclaim for himself, 
but who gave unselfishly of his time, his 
efforts, and his outstanding ability to the 
building of the community in which he 
lived and the betterment of those indi- 
viduals who could so proudly call him 
“neighbor.” 

His deep understanding and unbeliev- 
able patience afforded him the means 
with which to approach the problems of 
his fellow man in a calm and reasonable 
manner. These fine characteristics, to- 
gether with many more, were evidenced 
by the numbers of people in all walks of 
life who sought his counsel and advice 
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in a troubled world. He always had a 
word of encouragement for those in 
need. He was never so pressed for time 
that he had to sacrifice the graciousness 
and courtesy of the school of southern 
gentlemen, of which he was truly an 
honor graduate. His column, These 
Times, which was read and reread by 
those who were blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of having access to it, will stand as 
@ monument to the great success that he 
enjoyed as a member of the fourth estate. 
Newspaper people, great and small, 
throughout this Nation, deeply respected 
T. E. Johnson for the honesty, integrity, 
and ability that carried him to the top in 
his chosen profession, and always stood 
him so well in his fight for understand- 
ing among freemen. His was not a self- 
ish battle for a chosen few nor a dema- 
gogic display for the supposedly op- 
pressed. It was no more or no less than 
a crusade for clear understanding be- 
tween men, based upon the concepts of 
freedom upon which this Nation was 
founded and has so long endured. His 
was truly a battle for “Mr. American.” 
His enemies were few, his friends many. 
Like many of us human beings, he had 
his shortcomings, but unlike so many of 
us, his greatness and his fine character- 
istics shone so brightly that his few 
shortcomings faded into insignificance. 

To his splendid wife and his fine chil- 
dren and grandchildren, may I say that 
the Nation mourns with you. We extend 
to you our deepest sympathy, because so 
many of us know the weight of the cross 
which you have as your burden. We 
know the loss that has been suffered by 
Amarillo and the Panhandle of Texas. 
We know that the real America has lost 
one of its greatest champions. 


The Traffic Situation in Metropolitan 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include two articles bearing on the traffic 
situation here in metropolitan Wash- 
ington. 

This is the Nation’s Capital. It be- 
longs to all of us. Let us keep its de- 
Sirable features unscathed. 

ROCK CREEK 


Mr. Speaker, I am completely in 
sympathy with what the gentleman 
from California has said on last Friday 
respecting this very real threat to the 
existence of Rock Creek Park. For al- 
most 12 years I have owned property in 
the area affected and have maintained 
my Washington residence there. 

Enjoying rather close acquaintance 
with those communities in Maryland 
which have been fighting the proposal 
to let Rock Creek Park be converted to 
the site of a speedway, I can appreciate 
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the local mind. And I have been sens- 
ing the extent to which this problem, at 
first a wholly local problem, has become 
a national issue, with conservation- 
minded people and national organiza- 
tions clear across the country adding 
their voices to the protest of a proposal 
which would bring so much destruction 
to this magnificent park in the heart of 
of our Capital City. 

It is claimed that there is no other 
solution to the Washington traffic prob- 
lem than to build new and additional 
arterial highways into the city. To me 
that approach is only going to give us 
more agonizing traffic congestion in 
Washington. We would but bring exist- 
ing traffic, plus more traffic, into the 
heart of Washington faster to add to the 
jams that already plague the city during 
the rush hours. 

There are other ways to meet this 
traffic problem in the capital city area. 
It has seemed to me that the Citizens 
Action Committee for Fair Road Plan- 
ning, an organization representing 15 
citizens’ communities in the Chevy Chase 
area, has pointed up the answers to the 
problem well in a pamphlet entitled “Is 
the Use of Rock Creek Park for an Ex- 
pressway Really Necessary?” A 7-point 
plan to meet the traffic situation without 
molesting Rock Creek Park is embodied 
in that pamphlet and, under unanimous 
consent, I include pages 6 and 7 of the 
same at this point in the Recorpb: 

A Procram To SavE Rock CrRrek AND SOLVE 
THE "PRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The issue over which we battle is one 
forced by the Maryland and District road 
authorities who insist there is need for one 
or more new arterial highways into down- 
town Washington, more spokes in the Dis- 


trict traffic wheel than now exist. The first 
new arterial, they insist, must be one through 
Rock Creek Park, no other plan can precede 
it they, argue. 

These highway authorities have been 
parties through the years in other plans to 
solve traffic problems, plans they now seem 
to turn their backs upon as being not suffi- 
cient to meet the present needs, plans to be 
pursued in the future. It is fair to review 
these long-standing plans to determine how 
far their fulfillment might posstbly meet the 
traffic needs of metropolitan Washington. 

Plan 1: Maryland is now building trunk 
240 from Frederick southward toward Wash- 
ington. Its authors would split this highway 
into two 6-lane parts at a point north of 
the Naval Hospital and west of Wisconsin 
Avenue, one leg to run southwestward into 
downtown Washington through Cabin John, 
the other to reach southeastward into and 
through Rock Creek Park. Why two legs for 
this special expressway is not understood 
except that the road authorities want it that 
way. Would not the southwest leg be suffi- 
cient since it would conveniently reach 
arteries into Washington such as MacArthur 
Boulevard, Massachusetts Avenue, River 
Road, Georgetown Road, and Wisconsin Ave- 
nue? Why do they feel that we must punch 
a@ great 200-foot wide elevation into and 
through Rock Creek Park? Can't we be con- 
tent with one leg of 240, for the time being at 
least? 

Plan 2: Long-planned is a belt route 
route around the District of Columbia 
through Montgomery and Prince 
County, a route that would take off the 
streets of suburban and downtown Washing- 
ton that traffic seeking to get through and 
beyond Washington and that traffic, particu- 
larly trucks, seeking to get into the whole- 
sale, trucking, and shipping section of the 
city. Why not build now in keeping with 
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this plan, not 12 or 15 years from now as the 
highway authorities plan. And not just a 
3 or 4 mile stretch of belt in order to com- 
promise Rock Creek Park? The present pro- 
posal to build a few miles of belt would find 
the belt running parallel to what now serves 
crosstown needs, East-West Highway, and 
only a mile north of it when it ought to be 
out where it could serve its broader purpose 
as a belt and not need to cross Rock Creek 
Park lengthwise. 

Plan 3: Long in the planners’ books has 
been the Fort Memorial Freeway proposal 
which would meet so many District traffic 
problems as an inner-belt route around the 
city. Over 90 percent of the right-of-way 
needed for this belt is now in District pos- 
session. The undertaking to build this great 
traffic aid is not even in the present thinking 
of the authorities seeking to bring a new 
arterial speedway down Rock Creek Park. 
Why? 

Plan 4: Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent on plans for the belt routes 
and proposed improvement and extension of 
such arteries as 16th, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, River Road, Georgetown Road, and 
Wisconsin Avenue. These steps would bring 
tremendous relief to traffic pressures. What 
has become of these plans during the per- 
sistent campaign to drive an expressway 
through Rock Creek Park? 

Pian 5: Another fine plan to help traffic 
was, and still is, that plan to construct bus 
bays on 16th and Connecticut, bays into 
which buses would pull to discharge passen- 
gers without halting streams of cars during 
the rush hours. What has become of it? 

Plan 6: Thousands upon thousands of 
automobiles could be taken off the streets 
of Washington each day if only we were af- 
forded an adequate mass transportation 
service during the rush hours between the 
suburbs and downtown Washington. Are we 
to understand that this will not be neces- 
sary if only we can have a speedway through 
Rock Creek Park? 

Plan 7: The extension of Beach Drive from 
East-West Highway through Rock Creek 
Park to Wisconsin Avenue would afford a 
delightful route for suburbanites in their 
trips to and from the city and relieve other 
roads of congestion. But Beach Drive 
should ever be kept the parkway that it is, 
never a speedway. 


It was inevitable that traffic authorities 
and city planners would sooner or later 
awaken to the fact that we reach traffic 
saturation points in our growing cities, 
points beyond which there can be no rea- 
sonable use or place for more automo- 
biles. I hope our Washington area traf- 
fic and planning authorities will open 
their eyes to facts and dare to be as plain 
spoken as are the traffic authorities of 
New York City. These authorities are 
agreed that “the ultimate solution of 
traffic congestion strangling American 
cities is to get the private automobiles off 
the streets and substitute efficient mass 
transportation,” to quote the report of 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
30,1954. The report of this traffic con- 
ference is so revealing of new thinking 
on the traffic problem that I ask unani- 
mous consent that this newspaper article, 
under the heading “See Doom of Private 
Car in Cities,” be printed following my 
remarks. 

Unless we are realistic and open our 
eyes to the very positive limitations of 
cities for traffic accommodation, we will 
but continue to further tangle traffic that 
already has reached a point where it 
— the very life of the business city 
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We've gone crazy on the subject of ex. 
pressways as they relate to our great 
cities. They have their place, to be sure 
but they ought to be around rather than 
through cities. Expressways in cities 
can only further tangle the traffic jams 
of Washington. Bruce Bliven, in 4 
March 20, 1954, editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post, clearly expounds the folly 
of expressways such as that proposed for 
Rock Creek Park. I ask that this edi. 
torial entitled “Expressways are Wonder. 
ful, But They Don’t Untangle a City’s 
Traffic Jams,” be printed as a part of 
and following my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere thought of los. 
ing Rock Creek Park to a great limited. 
access expressway, with a 200-foot right- 
of-way accommodating six lanes of 
divided speedway, is disturbing and 
ought to disturb any mind that is con- 
scious of the part that internationally 
famous park plays in making Washing. 
ton the great and beautiful city that it 
is, and the part it plays, recreation and 
parkwise, in the lives of thousands of 
people who use the area. It is incon- 
ceivable that consent could ever be had 
to use this great park for such a highway 
purpose as it proposed. I want to assure 
the gentleman from California, who has 
just spoken so well on the subject, that 
he will find many of us ready to rally to 
the cause of amending the Capper- 
Cramton Act if it is found that the exist- 
ing language of the law is not sufficient 
to guarantee the preservation of Rock 
Creek Park to the causes which its far- 
sighted sponsors were obviously seeking 
to serve. 

In the instance which threatens Rock 
Creek Park expressway enthusiasts are 
outdoing themselves. In this instance 
they want Expressway 240 coming into 
Washington from the northwest to have 
two legs into the city, one reaching to the 
Potomac at the north city line, the other 
coming down through Rock Creek Park. 
Why does not one leg for such an ex- 
pressway answer present and future 
needs? Could it be that our highway 
builders and planners just cannot resist 
using this beautiful park to set off their 
engineering abilities? After all, the site 
through the park would cost them noth- 
ing and would make a beautiful sur- 
rounding for their dream road. They 
would better open their eyes to what they 
would be deing to the great and lasting 
purposes which Rock Creek Park is serv- 
ing, and be content with an expressway 
with just one leg, which is the way of 
most expressways. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 

April 30, 1954] 
Sree Doom or PRIVATE Car IN CITIES 
(By Robert 8. Bird) 

Four top traffic experts, including New 
York’s Traffic Commissioner T. T. Wiley, 
agreed yesterday that the ultimate solution 
for traffic congestion strangling American 
cities is to get the private automobiles off the 
streets and substitute efficient mass trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Wiley and three colleagues gave 40 
audience of transit experts harsh facts and 
even harsher fancies on traffic congestion 
here and in other cities. Their pane! dis- 
cussion assignment for a luncheon of the 
American Transit Association and the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York 
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was to get to the nub of the subject without 
waste of time. i 
DOOM CARS IN CITIES 


They rattled off these opinions with no 
detours for pleasantries or frills: 

1. Use of the private car merely for con- 
venience in cities in the future is doomed. 
All traffic in the years ahead must be pro- 
ductive traffic. Automobiles are already 
moving slower than horses and buggies used 
to travel in this city, anyway. 

2. Private cars, driven for convenience 
only, are not important in filling city stores 
with customers. Buses and subways are 
what bring customer volume. 

3. The average block in New York City 
during the daytime traffic flow contains 2 
buses, 6 trucks, 3 taxicabs, and 11 automo- 
piles. These are contained in 4 lanes, 2 of 
which are in use but on the average are 
temporarily stalled, and 2 of which are 
jammed with parked traffic. 

4. One bus carries as many passengers as 
36 automobiles on the average, which should 
give the bus priority in use of the city streets. 

5. Mass transportation—buses and sub- 
ways—will have to carry the bulk of future 
street traffic, and so this form of transporta- 
tion should be encouraged to the fullest. 

6. Taxes On mass transportation, errone- 
ously based on the monopoly principle now- 
adays, should be drastically cut. Higher 
subway fares in New York have substantially 
increased street congestion, and the bene- 
ficial effect on the city budget must be meas- 
ured against that costly handicap. 

7. The next traffic solution for New York 
City should be an effort to stagger people’s 
working hours so as to spread out peak traf- 
fic loads both of people and working vehicles. 


CITIES HERE TO STAY 


8. Cities are here to stay. Talk about de- 
centralization of New York City is exagger- 
ated. The city has more construction under 
way today in its central areas than in any 
time in its history. New York is rehabilitat- 
ing, not decentralizing. 

Participants in the rapid-fire airing of 
opinion were, besides Commissioner Wiley, 
Robert W. Dowling, president of the City In- 
vesting Co. and head of the citizens budget 
commission; Kenneth C. Richmond, vice 
president and treasurer of Abraham & Straus 
and chairman of the transit committee of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association; 
and Laurence Wingerter, president of the 
San Antonio Transit Co. and president of the 
American Transit Association. 

Edmund F. Wagner, president of the Gen- 
eral Realty & Utility Corp. and vice presi- 
dent of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, was moderator of the 
discussion, which followed a luncheon at 
the Hotel New Yorker, where the American 
Transit Association is in convention . 

Referring to his proposal for staggered 
hours as the next needed step in this city, 
Commisisoner Wiley said: 

“This whole country is undergoing a so- 
ciological development through reduced 
working hours and number of working days, 
and the result in traffic terms is we are try- 
ing to do too much in too little time. We 
must do something to broaden the working 
base, to spread out peak loads not only of 
people on the streets but of the loading 
and unloading of vehicular traffic at the 
curbs.” 

Holding that New York’s traffic congestion 
could be fairly well solved by eliminating 
any 1 of the 4 types of street traffic—trucks, 
buses, taxicabs, and passenger cars—Mr. 
Wiley added that none unfortunately could 
be entirely abolished. 

“But the most important point now is, 
what is the future place of the passenger 
automobile in the city?” he said. “The idea 
used to be that the city should-be developed 
so that everybody could get around in an 
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automobile. Now it is apparent that this 
can’t be done. We must devise some means 
of separating productive use of the automo- 
bile from its use as a convenience. 

“What we can do immediately is to stop 
building off-street parking space in down- 
town Manhattan for persons driving to and 
from work, for example. Answering the 
question as to what place the automobile 
has in the city, it is essential when used for 
productive purposes; it is unnecessary when 
used for convenience.” 

Mr. Wingertner, agreeing, said that the 
right to use automobiles in American cities 
should be handled the same way that Texas 
now deals with the traditional right of its 
citizens to carry guns in the cities—“restrict 
their use.” 

Mr. Dowling and Mr. Richmond spoke of 
the financial burden real estate bears as the 
result of street congestion, and the need to 
encourage mass transportation as a means 
of improving and expanding the healthy 
cores of the city. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 20, 1954] 


EXPRESSWAYS ARE WONDERFUL, BUT THEY 
Don’t UNTANGLE A Crry’s TRAFFIC Jams 


(By Bruce Bliven) 


Nobody needs to be told that most Ameri- 
can communities are slowly strangling with 
automobile congestion. It has been one 
cause of the great migration to the suburbs, 
not only by householders but by business 
and industry. A recent expert study guessed 
that the pile-up in New York City streets 
now costs at least $3 million per day in 
excess gasoline consumption and lost time. 

All over the country, municipalities are 
trying to solve the problem. They are tun- 
neling under parks for garage space or build- 
ing fancy mechanisms which stack cars 
above one another in the air. And most of 
all, they are building expressways—limited- 
access, high-speed roads. They are usually 
called freeways in the West, superhighways 
in the Middle West, and throughways or 
parkways in the Northeast. Some of these 
expressways are enormously expensive; in 
Pittsburgh, for example, a serles of dramatic 
bridges and tunnels is necessary. In Chi- 
cago one of them bores right through the 
post office, 

Considered by themselves, these express- 
ways have undoubted merits. They gen- 
erate far fewer accidents per car-mile. They 
save up to about 2 cents per car-mile in 
gasoline and time. In congested city streets, 
you get, on the average, 8 miles to the gallon, 
and on expressways you get about 20. Most 
of the country’s new expressways amortize 
their total cost, directly or indirectly, in 10 
or 12 years. 

If drivers would be content just to ride 
back and forth on the freeways, everything 
would be fine. Unfortunately, they won't; 
of all the nearby traffic heading toward a big 
city, about 90 percent wants to go into the 
middle of town and park. When the driv- 
ers come down into the city streets trouble 
begins. Unfortunately, too, whenever you 
make the roads and the parking better, you 
also make the problem still more serious. 
When road conditions are made better, a 
certain number of people who have no car, 
buy one. A certain number of families with 
one or more cars buy an extra one. People 
who had been riding the commuting trains 
show an increasing tendency to drive into 
the city instead. Almost always, the new 
improvement fails to help matters as much 
as the optimists expected. Sometimes, at 
least temporarily, it makes things worse. 

The experts in city planning believe they 
have the answer to downtown congestion. 
They point out that a private automobile 
with one or two passengers takes about half 
as much space in the street as a bus which 
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may carry 40 or 50. They want a circle of 
big parking lots strung around the congested 
area like beads on a loop. The expressways 
from out of town would lead into these park- 
ing lots, where you would leave your car and 
change to a bus to take you downtown. 
Parking fees would be small, and the bus 
fare would also be low, and might be com- 
bined in some way with the parking fee. 
Each bus would be routed to get to the heart 
of the city rapidly. 

The only trouble with this beautiful plan 
is that people don’t like it. Buses rarely go 
as near your destination as your car can go, 
assuming of course that you can park it at 
that spot. When a motorist buys some- 
thing, he wants to put it into his car then 
and there, or have a sturdy young clerk from 
the store do so for him. He certainly does 
not want to carry it himself, get on a bus, 
get off again, and then lug his packages to 
his car. He usually forgets that he couldn't 
park where he wants to. The bright dream 
of the circle of parking lots still remains 
mostly on the drawing boards of the hope- 
ful planners. 

Countries with dictators, of course, can 
put through elaborate and drastic plans. 
Napoleon III swept away a great part of Paris 
in order to create his magnificent series of 
radiating boulevards. Stalin ripped apart 
much of Moscow in preparation for a torrent 
of automobile traffic that has thus far failed 
to materialize. By contrast, the American 
way is the one now being pursued all over 
the country: trial and error, patchwork, 
compromise, and constant complaint from 
everybody. This is probably just as well. 
The automobile age is still too new for any 
city planner to say with authority how the 
problem should be solved. 


The New Look in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when some of our historic allies in 
Europe are divided and weakened due 
to their desire to get peace for themselves 
at almost any price, it is thrilling to hear 
the authentic voice of liberty, combined 
with courage and imagination, coming 
from various leaders in Asia who have 
gained their freedom so recently that 
they treasure it above all else. If, as 
some say, we are losing allies in Europe, 
we have others in Asia whose influence 
there is greater than any European gov- 
ernment can have east of Suez. 

An Asian who has the vision and a 
deep understanding of what freedom 
and self-government require of those 
who would retain them, is our former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives serving as Resident Commissioner 
from the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, Hon. Carlos P. Romulo. He re- 
cently discussed the new day in the 
Philippines in an address before the 
National Press Club. Much of it deals 
with another great Asian leader, the new 
president of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Ramon Magsaysay. If any tend 
to despair of Asia, I invite them to read 
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this address, and take heart. The ad- 
dress follows: 
THE PHILIPPINES’ New Loox 


(Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, special 
and personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines) 

I have given a good deal of thought to the 
expression “the new look,” when it was as- 
signed to me as my subject today, to try 
and tell you something about the “new look 
in the Philippines.” Tracing its origins, I 
find that here in America it was first used 
some 7 years ago, when skirts came down, 
I am not sure that it was used, or a varia- 
tion was used, when they went up again, or 
whether the trend was referred to as the 
old look back. 

Then more recently the term has been 
applied to the new defense policy as an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower for the 
United States. I gather that President 
Eisenhower is not too pleased with this de- 
scription of his program. This, I can also 
understand. Because in the last analysis 
there is substantially nothing of a “new 
look” either about a defense policy or 
about the forces which make it necessary. 
You may call it the New Look in the 
Army, but from where I stand, when you 
can hit the other fellow harder at less cost, I 
would say it is nothing more than a “better 
look,” and there is really nothing that is 
new about it—unless saving the taxpayers’ 
money is something new. 

In this sense, there is really a New Look 
in the Philippines—and I am happy to tell 
you that it promises to be a better look as 
well. But before I can give you a notion of 
what this New Look is like, I shall have to 
let you in on the old look in our country— 
give you some idea of what things were 
before our people decided that they wanted 
the New Look—any New Look. 

So let us take a look at the old look in the 
Philippines. 

First of all, allow me to take you back in 
history to a time when our people first 
awakened to the fact that the government 
was theirs—that they, the governed, had in 
their possession the right to grant or to with- 
hold the power to govern. We began our 
acquaintance with America about 50 years 
ago, before the concept of government by 
consent of the governed gained general ac- 
ceptance. True, the English had their Magna 
Carta. But Europe came to the Philippines, 
you will recall, at a time when English no- 
tions were not favorably considered by the 
Europeans who first came to our islands— 
the Spanish of King Philip II. 

After Magellan discovered our islands 
(“discovered”—whatever that means—may 
be in the sense that he landed on one of the 
islands and took possession in the time-hon- 
ored fashion of those days), came Urdaneta 
and Legazpi—strong, courageous, sincere, de- 
vout, loyal men, who carried out their mis- 
sion of bringing to our people the incal- 
culable benefits of a faith, of a culture, which 
contributed immeasurably to make us what 
we are today—but who also brought a system 
of government by a ruler and his minions—a 
system in which the people, now regarded 
everywhere except behind the Iron Curtain 
as the ultimate source of power, had only one 
unalienable right—the right to obey with- 
out question. The people held what few 
rights they possessed at the will and by the 
grace of the King of Spain and of the pre- 
fects and consuls whom he or his court 
chose to set over them. 

In the latter years of the last century a 
group of brilliant and brave Filipinos came 
into being—agitators, subversives, from the 
standpoint of Madrid and of the Council of 
the Indies—men of the breed of Otis and 
Sam Adams in your own history. They were 
the first to proclaim the fact that “Filipinos” 
no longer meant the man of pure Spanish 
blood who made his home in the Philip- 
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pines, the colony of Spain, but also included 
the lowly people of the islands themselves— 
those peoples whom the Spanish rulers then 
called Indios. 

These men were inspired by the history 
of the United States and its Revolution; of 
France, and of the influence of the French 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. Boiled down, 
their creed was that all men are created 
equal, and that all are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights—but 
you all know the rest of that. The period 
from their day to the beginning of this 
century was a period of struggle, of revolt, 
to prove to the world and to the rulers in 
Madrid that the people of the Philippines 
were aware of their right to grant or with- 
hold power of government. With American 
help-—and, let it be admitted, not without 
some fighting against American power by our 
Aguinaldos, Lunas, del Pilars, Malvars—our 
people established on our islands a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. These 
words, too, are as familiar to you as they 
are to us. 

Then followed 40 years o/ self-government 
and of struggle and aspiration for full self- 
government. The Pacific war interrupted 
the development, but we had had enough of 
real self-government to realize what a boon 
it was. The people came to know their power, 
to realize and to act on the sense of power 
to control those whom they chose to govern 
them. In those 40 years, as we continued 
the struggle for complete sovereignty, we 
knew that we had to be close to our gov- 
ernors—and those who governed us then, by 
our free choice and with our consent, also 
knew it, and the men your country sent out 
to us to exercise the functions of American 
sovereignty also knew it.. That is why the 
names of William Howard Taft and of the 
brilliant roster of the men who followed him 
are today revered in the Philippines. Show 
be another former dependency of a great 
power whose public places still bear the 
names of that power’s preconsuls. 

Then came the horrible interlude of the 
Pacific war, in which the people again for a 
brief time lost the power over their govern- 
ment. After the war had ended they re- 
gained it—but their hold on it was not strong 
enough to cope with the phenomenon which 
was born of the disintegration that was a 
natural if deplorable aftermath of 3 years of 
enemy occupation and of enemy oppression. 
Tragedy stalked our newly restored freedoms. 
The first president of our Republic, Gen. 
Manuel Roxas, able, brilliant, and a real 
statesman, died 2 years after his election. 
After his untimely death, in the space of 3 
years following our liberation from the Jap- 
anese, @ group of selfish, greedy men took ad- 
vantage of the disordered state into which 
the country had been plunged, and estab- 
lished a curtain between the people and 
their government. It was not a curtain of 
iron, but it was impenetrable just the same, 
because it consisted of influence, of misuse 
of wealth, of subversion of the powers of gov- 
ernment to the requirements of those whom 
easily gained wealth had endowed with in- 
fluence over venal Officials. Such officials, 
supported and financed by persons with ill- 
gotten wealth, formed a barrier between the 
government and the people. 


This, fundamentally, was the old look— 
not old in the sense that it was what the 
Filipino people had been accustomed to— 
on the contrary, it was a look alien to all 
that three generations of Filipinos had strug- 
gled for and largely achieved. 


The disease was this old look. What were 
some of its symptoms? On the domestic 
scene, they appeared in a general breakdown 
of the people’s faith in their government. 
There was nothing to have faith in. Govern- 
ment employees, from the highest to the low- 
est, seemed to have lost a sense of obliga- 
tion to the people who supported them. 
Public works, needed for the progress of the 
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country and for the welfare of the masses, 
were either held up or started only where 
they were politically useful. The American 
point 4 program was shackled, immobilizeq 
because the counterpart section was not 
functioning. Mishandling of the police pow. 
er gave the subversive elements their op- 
portunity—an opportunity they were kept 
from seizing only by the force and devotion 
of the one man who was to emerge later as 
the man who restored the government to the 
people. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, ultimate 
power was handed over to incompetence per- 
sonified and complicated by greed. Impor.- 
tant negotiations were shelved, delayed, ig- 
nored. The last year of the administration, 
there was an ignoring of the functions of the 
country’s representation in the United Na- 
tions and as a result the country’s prestice 
in the eyes of the world plummeted down to 
a record low. There was the case of a dele- 
gate who in 1953 was sent to New York—and 
who spent all of his time in a hospital be- 
cause he came as a patient and he was really 
sent to the States for medical treatment. 
The foreign service became a stepchild, a 
dumping ground for incompetents with in- 
fluence, with drag. A high foreign service 
official in one of the key foreign posts got 
himself into an unsavory mess. He was re- 
called to Manila—not to answer for his mis- 
deeds, but to campaign in the last election. 
His misdeeds caught up with him only after 
the new administration—the new look—had 
taken office. 

I could cite you innumerable instances of 
these symptoms of the disease of the old look 
in the Philippines. Many of them have 
been reported by your own comrades. The 
mistake those able observers and writers 
made in reporting them was to paint a pic- 
ture of inevitability—of a people so far gone 
in acquiescence to governmental corruption, 
so supine before bad government, that there 
was no hope of restoring good government, of 
saving democracy. That is where your 
friends, and mine, were wrong. 

First came the mass reaction of an out- 
raged people, who retained the memory of 
the power to grant or withhold consent to 
be governed. For one thing, neither the 
observers nor the men in control under the 
old look reckoned with the one force in 
the Philippines which no one could destroy 
or control—not even the Kempeitai of the 
hated and feared Japanese—the force of 
public opinion, buttressed and stimulated 
by a press, a radio, and other means of public 
expression who refused to be silent. So 
strong ws this force that the most virulent 
of those interested in maintaining the old 
look did not dare to ehallenge it on any 
broad front. The old look signed its own 
death warant when it tried to manipulate 
@ convention against all tenets of justice 
and fairness. A great deal has been said 
about American influence behind Magsaysay. 
At this time it cannot be denied that such 
influence was essayed, nor would I dream 
of denying what, had it been exercised in 
furtherance of interests not Filipino, I 
would wholeheartedly deplore. But the fact 
remains that the old look was not over- 
thrown by any Machiavellian machinations 
of so-called king-makers from abroad. The 
people simply got tired of it, as God, accord- 
ing to Victor Hugo, got tired of Napoleon. 
And the people, as God did to Napoleon, 
simply threw the old look in the Philippines 
out of their way and into the discard. 

So our people made their New Look in 
government. They simply reasserted their 
basic faith in the principle of a government 
by the consent of the governed. All they 
needed to do this was the leader—the man— 
or as we call him, the guy. They voted for 
him literally in the millions, and they ex- 
pected him to make good on his promises. 
And forthwith, the day after his election, 
weeks before he was even inaugurated, he 
began to redeem his pledge. 
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Ramon Magsaysay, the Guy, began by initi- 
ating inquires into every aspect of govern- 
mental activity. He chose men whom he 
could trust, mainly on the basis of their 
jack of standing with the Old Look crowd. 
Before he took his oath, he had a pretty 
good idea of the basic faults in the whole 
governmental setup. Then, with his in- 
auguration, he went to work, 

His first concern was the home problem. 
You all know that the Philippine economy, 
following a principle set up by our American 
governors, operates on a principle of gov- 
ernment participation in business and in- 
dustry—a sort of pump-priming operation. 
Government corporations function in most 
major economic spheres. Under the Old 
Look some of these corporations were, to 
put it mildly, operating in an aura of an 
ancient and fishlike smell. The Guy went 
into them without a gas mask, and old jobs 
began to fall. New men, young men, earnest, 
sincere, and above all, able men took over, 
manned the directorates, and the corpora- 
tions began to lose their old aspect of pre- 
serves for favored incompetents. 

One of the key jobs at his disposal was 
that of collector of customs. I needn't tell 
you how important this job is. His ap- 
pointee in an interim capacity, without pay, 
was Col. Jaime Velasquez, a retired army 
officer, who was one of our most distinguished 
graduates of West Point. Jimmy Velasquez 
has his own idea of honesty in the customs. 
And he wielded the big broom effectively. 
Nor did the Guy spare old friends. In the 
case Of one army officer, who had been a 
trusted supporter, a confidante, he did not 
hesitate to fire him when he found out that 
the officer whom he had elevated to a high 
post, had developed Old Look notions in a 
New Look setup. He has, in the few months 
in which he has been in office, instilled a 
new spirit into the Government; a spirit in 


which government Officials are entering the 
service in the spirit of service, not to enrich 
themselves or to make things easy for their 
friends. 

Magsaysay has reestablished an old Fili- 
pino custom, in which the head of the state 
is always in close personal touch with the 


people. He has established directly under 
him an office to which all complaints against 
government Officials are sent, and he placed 
at its head one of his most trusted aides. 
Every single complaint is attended to, not 
one is ignored. He dislikes large delegations. 
He prefers to talk to individuals, to citizens 
who have a grievance. He detests cliques. 
As he campaigned in the barrios, in the vil- 
lages, so he meets the people now—going to 
the barrios himself, with a minimum of es- 
cort, of security guards—and to tell the truth, 
he needs no security guards. He has cpened 
the palace, Malacanang, to the people. He 
receives callers himself, to the consternation 
of horrified protocol officers. 

Now, this is not all by the way of a poli- 
litician’s play for pubiic favor. When the 
Guy tells the people they may come to the 
palace, he is not indulging in a new version 
of babykissing for votes. He does it be- 
cause he sincerely believes that the only way 
he can serve the people is to learn what they 
want—and he refuses to get their wants 
second-hand from interested politicians. 

In the broader phases of government, he 
has replaced confusion with order, by the 
simple method of bringing to all public serv- 
ants the cinviction that they, like he, are 
in their job as servants of the people, not 
as Overlords, large or petty. Where he saw 
that lack of coordination hampered the true 
function of government, which is the service 
to the people, he acted drastically, radically, 
even ruthlessly, to restore coordination. 

There was some doubt in some circles about 
his capacity in handling foreign affairs. 
But here, too, the Guy brought to his job the 
twin tools of his native commonsense and 
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his deep faith in the service of the masses. 
First, he assertéd his leadership when con- 
fusion in policy developed as to the position 
of the Philippines in the international 
sphere. He took an unequivocal stand, not 
only because he personally favored that 
stand, but because he was convinced, and 
rightly, as events will show, that it is the 
stand his people want. 

He knows that the people want peace, 
stability and security at home. So he nat- 
urally rejected a suggestion that would in- 
volve him in foreign problems. Where an 
ambitious man would have yielded to the 
prospect of emerging as a leader of Asia, 
the Guy made it clear that he had to do 
his homework first. Yet this does not 
mean that he is indifferent to the major 
international problems of the day. He re- 
fuses to be anybody’s puppet and he acts 
with firmness and courage on his own, 
spurning such advice as he thinks is inimical 
to the Nation’s welfare. 

Came the proposal by Secretary of State 
Dulles for united action in Indochina. Con- 
sidering the fact that there is an important 
sector in his own party that does not be- 
lieve in involving the Philippines in a war 
not of its own making and which holds to 
the belief that the Philippines should not 
invite reprisal by taking an aggressive at- 
titude against Red China, it is significant 
that on April 11, President Magsaysay made 
the following statement: 

“The President pointed out that the na- 
tion’s security requires, and that the policy 
of his administration has declared, Philip- 
pine commitment to the principle of as- 
sociating itself with the other free nations 
of the world in resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. 

“The President expressed the readiness of 
the Philippines to discuss with the other 
nations, in accordance with this principle, 
how best to present a united front against 
further Communist aggression, subject to 
agreement on details among all participants. 

“Special significance is attached to the 
conflict in Indochina because the area is 
considered the key to the defense of south- 
east Asia and because of its proximity to 
the Philippines. 

“The fact that the fighting now in prog- 
ress is within several hours flying time to 
Manila, and that the Communist forces are 
using powerful and modern military equip- 
ment, it was pointed out, makes it a matter 
of grave and immediate concern to Philip- 
pines defense Officials.” 

Then on April 17, President Magsaysay is- 
sued a statement which, in the long-range 
view of history, may prove to be the most 
statesmanlike approach to the problem of 
Indochina and the most effective weapon 
against communism in Asia. He proposed, 
and it is the first time that such a proposal 
has been made by anyone, that if a joint 
declaration is made, as suggested by the 
United States, such a declaration be the 
Asian equivalent of the Atlantic Charter. 

President Magsaysay’s statement on April 
17 follows: 

“The Philippine Government agrees in 
principle with the United States proposal to 
issue a joint declaration against Communist 
aggression in Indochina. At an appropriate 
time we shall give more detailed considera- 
tion to the actual text of the declaration 
itself. 

“Our first concern is, and has always been, 
our national security. This concern today 
has become more grave with the deepening 
crisis in Indochina. 

“In the interest of our national security, it 
is our duty to strengthen ourselves in every 
way. But in the face of the Communist peril 
in Asia, it has also become our grave duty 
to multiply our strength through joint ac- 
tion with our allies in the free world. It is 
particularly important to maintain our alli- 
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ance with the United States, which is today 
the principal bulwark of the free world 
against Communist aggression and tyranny. 

“In the Indochina crisis, however, there 
is an element which is of great concern to 
the Philippines as an Asian country. This is 
the political element of independence of the 
peoples of Indochina. 

“Our Government believes that the pro- 
posed declaration should contain an affirma- 
tion of the rights of all peoples to freedom 
and independence. Thus, it would not only 
be a warning against further Communist ag- 
gression in Asia but an assurance that the 
contemplated united action is aimed at the 
defense of the independence of the Indo- 
chinese peoples against Communist imperi- 
alism or any other threat. 

“The joint declaration, to have maximum 
effectiveness, should approach as closely as 
possible the guaranties of the Atlantic 
Charter. As a matter of fact, it should be 
the Asian equivalent of that historic docu- 
ment.” 

The treaty of mutual defense between the 
United States and the Philippines provides 
for consultations “whenever in the opinion 
of either of them the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of either 
of the parties is threatened by external 
armed attack in the Pacific.” Even with- 
out this treaty provision, the special rela- 
tions existing between our two countries 
would have required consultations for joint 
action in the face of the rising Communist 
menace in southeast Asia. 

President Magsaysay won fame among our 
people as a fighter for the freedom and se- 
curity of his country, first against the Jap- 
anese invaders and later against the Huks. 
Therefore, as President, he may be expected 
to be uncompromising in the pursuit of 
these objectives. Nevertheless, when he 
says, as he does in his latest statement on 
the Indochina situation, that the political 
element of that problem is of great concern 
to the Philippines as an Asian nation, he 
does so not out of mental reservation but 
out of a clear understanding of the basic 
issues that are involved in the conflict. 

The conflict in southeast Asia involves not 
merely rich lands and strategic territories. 
It involves human beings and their God- 
given aspirations to a better life in larger 
freedom. President Magsaysay, therefore, 
recognizes that Philippine participation in 
any joint action against the Communist 
threat in Indochina must have as powerful 
a justification as the relentless campaign 
which is bing pursued at home under his 
personal direction against the internal 
enemies of the country’s freedom and secu- 
rity. If, as may eventually be necessary, 
such joint action should require direct mili- 
tary cooperation, then it must be made clear 
to the Filipino people that such action is 
being undertaken not merely against some- 
thing but for something, namely, the right 
of the Indochinese peoples to freedom and 
independence. 

The tradition and history of the Filipino 
people would require this political motiva- 
tion as a necessary precondition for the 
united action that is contemplated in south- 
east Asia. I think it is true to say that 
this would be equally true of the American 
people, whose own traditions of liberty can- 
not allow them to ignore the fundamental 
right of self-determination which lies at the 
heart of the Indochina conflict. 

It has been said that there is need for 
an Asian equivalent of NATO in Europe. 
The comparison is based on what appears 
to be considerations of a strictly military 
character. President Magsaysay has made 
what is undoubtedly a most pertinent ob- 
servation regarding this proposal. While 
recognizing the importance of arrangements 
that might be made to insure the military 
security of the region, he has introduced the 
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political element which alone can give mean- 
ing to any security arrangements in south- 
east Asia. Instead of invoking NATO, he 
has gone somewhat farther back in history 
to invoke the Atlantic Charter. He is thus 
the first statesman to refer to a document 
which enshrined the ideals of the Allied 
Powers of World War II and to insist that 
those ideals be made applicable to Asia. 

The four freedoms which were guaranteed 
under the Atlantic Charter are not a dead 
letter. In the context of the struggle in 
Asia they possess startling relevance. This 
is specially true when it is recalled that 
Winston Churchill had made it plain that 
the Atlantic Charter did not apply to Asia. 
It is fitting that the head of state of the first 
Asian country to achieve freedom after World 
War II, should invoke the principles of the 
Atiantic Charter as the pillars which must 
support and sustain the contemplated 
united action of the free states of Asia and 
Europe against communism. In effect, what 
President Magsaysay is saying to America and 
to the West is this: “In order to defend 
southeast Asia against the Communist 
menace, we need not only the armaments 
and the manpower which could be estab- 
lished under a Pacific NATO, but also the 
principles and the faith which can only be 
aroused by the reiteration of the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter.” 

I stress these two statements on a burning 
international topic of the day because it 
shows Ramon Magsaysay in a new lighi and 
it throws into bold relief what the new look 
in the Philippines really is. Here is a man 
of the people, one who sprung from the 
masses, who with his native intuition and 
unalloyed patriotism, senses an imminent 
danger to his country. He did not pussy- 
foot. He acted. He knows that his coun- 
try cannot be secure with the forces of com- 
munism on the rampage in Asia. And as one 
of the first truly Asian leaders, he is of pure 
Malayan stock, elected overwhelmingly in an 
uncentaminated popular election, he strikes 
at the root of the Asian revolution and 
speaking for the masses whence he came 
proposes the equivalent of the Atlantic 
Charter for Asia. 

You once had a President here in Wash- 
ington who also came from the people, who 
took over at a critical time, when the head 
of the Nation had to be an expert in inter- 
national affairs as well as in domestic prob- 
lems. Your history readings will tell you 
that that man, in his study just up the 
street, was not highly regarded by the so- 
called cultured statesmen of the day, because 
he came from the people. Yet America was 
saved, at home and abroad, by that man, 
who applied to his task the great touchstone 
of what the people wanted—and of what he 
as a man of the people, knew that the people 
wanted. Abraham Lincoln did not govern 
by what was accepted as the book of govern- 
ment. Lincoln fought and led the fight 
against disunion, because he saw the danger 
to the Nation and to the people in disunion, 
He saved America. 

On 8 smaller stage, yet one just as sig- 
nificant, Magsaysay is fighting for the salva- 
tion of his people. The issue as he sees it 
is not the danger of disunion, or only partly 
that. It is the disrupting influence of inter- 
national communism that Magsaysay sees 
as the great problem, the major threat to 
his people—because he has fought the Com- 
munists and he knows what they want, and 
what their means. His devotion 
to the basic principle of serving the people 
is closely linked with his conviction that 
communism constitutes the greatest threat 
to the people. As he sees the problem in an 
unorthodox way, so he tackles his solutions. 
Like Lincoln, or should I say, after the man- 
ner of Lincoln, he is not governing by the 
book. He writes his own book, and in doing 
so he gives democracy a deeper meaning, a 
stronger implementation, 
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Because of this he has won his people’s 
faith—and he is strengthening it daily. To 
our older people he has opened a vista 
which brings to them the memories of the 
days when they believed in a government 
that was their government. To the young- 
est of them he brings the new look, which 
in its essence is a reaffirmation of the basic 
principle of democracy: That the governed 
alone have the power to consent to 
government. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the 13th convention of 
the Ukranian Workingmen’s Association, 
held at the Sylvania Hotel, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Wednesday, May 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Officers and delegates of the Ukranian 
Workingmen’s Association, I am glad to be 
with you here tonight as a guest of your 
13th convention. You are now marking the 
44th year of your organization’s existence 
with justified pride. Over 20,000 members 
and well over $5 million of assets prove that 
you have done well as a fraternal society, 
and for this I want to congratulate you 
sincerely. You have taken advantage of 
the freedom and opportunities which Amer- 
ica gives. At the same time, you have done 
your part in preserving for America the im- 
portant values of your notable culture. 

It is people of your Kind, of many dif- 
ferent races and different creeds, who have 
made the United States what it is today, and 
are developing it to assume the leadership 
of the nations of the world, a leadership 
unsought which has been thrust upon it. 
You make me feel at home with you here 
even if some of you still speak with a for- 
eign accent. That does not detract from 
your Americanism. On the contrary, it adds 
to your value here, because you are evidently 
another living link connecting the United 
States directly with countries abroad. In 
your case it connects us with the large, rich, 
beautiful, and freedom-loving Ukraine. 

We old stock Americans have had much 
to learn in the last 2 or 3 score of years. 
We have come to realize that the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans and the Rio Grande River 
do not isolate us from the rest of the civil- 
ized world. We have learned that the quali- 
ties of personal and national characteristics 
which we value highly, and sometimes ex- 
aggerate in ourselves, are not our monopoly, 
but also exist and flourish among peoples of 
other countries, other races, and other 
tongues. We have discovered that various 
diseases—of the body, as well as of the 
mind, and of the soul, do not respect geo- 
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son. Faced with a half ruined Europe, re. 
alizing the possibility of another similar o; 
worse conflagration, appreciating the aq. 
vantages of cooperation between nations, ang 
aware of the potentially explosive danger o; 
oppression of one nation by another, wi). 
son conceived the concept of the Leacue of 
Nations and formulated the right of eyery 
nationality to self-determination and to g 
government of its free choice. I quote his 
words, “We believe these fundament,| 
things: First, that every people has a right 
to choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live. Second, that the small states 
of the world have a right to enjoy the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and powerfy| 
nations expect and insist upon. And, third, 
that the world has a right to be free from 
every disturbance of its peace that has its 
origin in aggression and disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations.” The ideas of 
President Wilson were slow in taking root but 
they remained not only as an ideal but 
also as a guidepost of the American foreign 
policy. 

Following his great predecessor, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reaffirmed these prin. 
ciples by including them in the Atlantic 
Charter which expresses the (and again | 
quote) “desire to see no territorial change; 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned” and prom- 
ises to “respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live.” 

Finally, following the bipartisan foreign 
policy established by President Roosevelt 
and continued by President Truman comes 
the declaration of President Eisenhower thet, 
I quote, “We can never rest—and we must 
so inform all the world including the Krem- 
lin—that until the enslaved nations of the 
world have in the fullness of freedom the 
right to choose their own path, that then 
and then only can we say that there is a 
Possible way of living peacefully and per- 
manently with communism in the world.” 

I must add, however, that while I share 
fully the President’s sentiments regarding 
the full freedom for enslaved nations, there 
are serious doubts as to the imminence or 
permanence of peaceful living with the 
Kremlin Communists. 

To you, who for 44 years have lived here 
an organized life, many of the things I have 
said may not be new. You may have had, 
and still may have, the feeling that your 
old country, the Ukraine, somehow was not 
drawn into the orbit in which those prin- 
ciples operated. Some of you may feel that 
so far as Ukraine is concerned, these decla- 
rations were unimportant or even meaning- 
less. For my part, I think somewhat dil- 
ferently. 

It seems .to me that it was not a mere 
coincidence that Lenin threw out the slogan 
of, I quote, “self-determination including 
separation” after President Wilson had an- 
nounced his own principles. The result was 
@ nominal Ukrainian Soviet state, but one 
not so completely divided as before. Nor 
can it be considered an accident that Soviet 
Ukraine became a charter member of the 
United Nations after the Atlantic Charter 
was signed and publicized. 

I do not mean to say that the America 
attitude was decisive in those matters. Th¢ 
brunt of the struggle for a nation’s libera- 
tion must in each case be carried on by the 
people themselves, and the Ukrainian people 
have had more than their share of struggl¢, 
suffering, bloodshed, starvation, heroism, and 
martyrdom. The fact, however, that their 
struggle finds favor in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people and of the American Government, 
and that not the Ukrainians, but their op- 
pressors stand condemned before the public 
opinion of the greatest democracy in the 
world; that fact to my mind, helps them 11 
that struggle. And it will help them evel 
more in the future, 
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The events which I have briefly outlined 
do not leave in my mind any doubt that 
ukraine will become free and independent. 
The courage of Ukrainian people at home, 
and the devotion to the cause of that free- 
dom on the part of their American kinsmen, 
will gather enough force in Ukraine itself, 
and enough moral and material support here 
in America and in the rest of the world, so 
that the final glorious result is almost a 
question of time only. 

I have said “almost” advisedly and I will 
explain why. 

In the first place, experience has taught 
us that freedom is indivisible and inde- 
pendence is interdependent. In the world 
as it is now, it is impossible to contend for 
independence of one country only. Ukraine 
cannot expect to achieve freedom leaving 
Poland, Czechoslovakia or even far-away 
Turkestan or Armenia in the clutches of the 
Kremlin dictators. Ukrainians trying to 
help their motherland, or Georgians fighting 
for their independence, should also support 
those who fight the oppressors of Byelorussia 
and Bulgaria. You cannot demand liberty 
for United Ukraine and pay no attention to 
freedom for Lithuania or unity for Korea. 
All enslaved or endangered nations have a 
common cause—liberty—and all must co- 
operate in order to achieve it, to keep it, and 
to defend it. 

Another point which I would like to make 
is that independence may not always mean 
freedom. There are several independent na- 
tions which are not free. We deal with 
them but we know that the American peo- 
ple (that means you and me and millions of 
other freedom-loving Americans) do not like 
them because of their undemocratic, totali- 
tarian, dictatorial systems. If it will be in 
our interest, we may even defend them. But 
after the interest passes under the pressure 
of our own domestic public opinion, we will 
try to have as little to do with them as pos- 
sible. Our more or less correct relations 
with them are the product of expediency. 
There is no people’s heart in them. 

On the other hand, for countries with 
genuine liberty in their political system, or 
on their battle standards, we will always 
have warm sympathy. They will always find 
plenty of friends in America who will be 
looking for ways to lend real support and, 
more often than not, such ways will be 
found. 

For these two reasons, I said, a free and 
independent Ukraine is almost a question of 
time only. -To assure and accelerate the final 
result, the Ukrainians abroad and their kins- 
men here, should keep these two factors in 
mind; cooperation with other enslaved peo- 
ples, and establishment of genuine freedom 
for their own people, and not just nomi- 
nal independence, should be their aim. 
Then you can be sure that good people every- 
where, including this United States, will be 
on the Ukrainian side. In other words, max- 
imum of support from the outside world will 
come to Ukraine when the struggle of her 
people and friends for independence is iden- 
tified in the minds of freedom-loving people 
elsewhere as a struggle for democracy, peace, 
good neighborliness, and international co- 
operation. 

From what I know about the history of 
Ukraine and of her present struggle, those 
ideals are inherent in the Ukrainian people. 
The greatest minds and hearts of Ukraine 
looked to our Presidents Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Wilson for inspiration. Your or- 
ganization is a living example of that in- 
spiration in action. Otherwise you would 
hot have so grown and prospered in the 
democratic atmosphere of America. 

Your officers have been wise enough and 
far-sighted enough to throw the support of 
your organization behind the Genocide Pact. 
They traveled to Washington and made their 
depositions before the United States Con- 
gress, urging the Congress to ratify that im- 
portant document. In that, they cooperated 
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with representatives of other oppressed na- 
tionalities, thus demonstrating the solidarity 
of groups and peoples who want to establish 
a better world and to punish those who 
threaten freedom of thought, and of political 
activities, or who try to exterminate people 
because of their race, culture or religion. 
Your organization has a long record of sup- 
port of liberal immigration laws not only 
for Ukrainians who want to find shelter in 
America, but for all those who look upon our 
country as a refuge from oppression and 
persecution. Your newspaper stands firmly 
for democracy, for tolerance, for the rights 
of labor and for all those lofty ideals for 
which the best men of America and of 
Ukraine have always stood. 

Continuing along this path and profiting 
by your past experiences, moved by love of 
America and sympathy for your brethren in 
Ukraine, I am sure you will continue your 
contribution to the well-being and progress 
of this United States, and to the liberation 
of the country of your ancestors. And in 
that you will always find all good Americans 
on your side. 

May God bless you in your endeavors. 





Judgment Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Judgment Day,” delivered by 
George E. Sokolsky, on May 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
JUDGMENT DAY 


I read an editorial in Saturday’s New York 
Times, which began with the sentences: 

“It may have been a mistake to permit 
the little French fortress with the unfa- 
miliar name and its garrison of a few thou- 
sand men to become a symbol of resistance 
to communism in Indochina. Southeastern 
Asia does not fall because one garrison is, 
as Premier Laniel said yesterday, ‘sub- 
merged.’ The fate of some 12,000 men cannot 
determine the fate of Asia’s restless, hoping, 
fearing, despairing, millions. But Dien Bien 
Phu did become a symbol. So let it be.” 

I do not know who wrote that article and 
what authority he has for his judgment. 
But Dien Bien Phu is not a symbol; it B a 
fact. It is a fact that the Soviet Universal 
State has added territory and manpower. It 
has made a step forward in the control of 
about 22 million people to be added to its 
already vast domain. It has made a step 
forward in gaining mastery over the rice 
bowl of the world. 

If you will look at a map, you will see 
why this frontier pacification city is im- 
portant and why this loss is tragic. 

I shall give you some history on the sub- 
lect: 

’ After the Manchus had conquered China 
in 1644 and had pacified and taken control 
over that country, they decided to do ex- 
actly what the Soviet Universal State is do- 
ing today; they decided to gain mastery over 
@® number of buffer states—we call them 
satellites today—surrounding China. We 
shall only refer in this broadcast to those 
in the south. Nepal, Burma, Laos, Siam, and 
Annan became tributaries of the Chinese 
Emperor. Loas and Annam are in Indochina 
and are the precise areas that are most af- 
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fected by the fall of Dien Bien Phu. Annam 
had been conquered by China for the fifth 
time in 1407 and it has been a back-and- 
forth relationship since then. Whenever the 
Chinese Government became weak, Annam 
reverted to vassalage or independence. 

I cite this little segment of history only 
to show that for about 550 years, from 1407 
until today, large and important parts of 
Indochina have been under the control of 
China. The present reconquest, therefore, is 
as much a part of the effort of the Soviet 
Universal State to conquer the world as it 
is an effort on the part of Red China to 
expand to the historic limits of imperial 
China. For such expansion, tremendous na- 
tionalistic enthusiasm can be aroused 
among the Chinese masses. 

Two great river routes connect the cen- 
ters of China with Indochina. From Canton, 
the historic southern metropolis of China, 
the West River serves as a great trade route; 
through Tonkin in Indochina runs the Red 
River. By means of these two routes, the 
Provinces of Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Yun- 
nan are tied into a trade relationship with 
Indochina. It was this trade with China in 
Indochina that interested the French, first to 
explore, then to establish n protectorate over, 
and finally to control Indochina. In their 
efforts to use Indochina as a base for French 
penetration into China, the French failed. 
Although European powers recognized a 
French sphere of influence in southwestern 
China, the Chinese never did. The Red Chi- 
nese are now restoring the ancient authority 
of their country over territory that they had 
regarded as a vassal for at least five centuries. 


Another psychological factor in this sit- 
uation needs to be understood. While Rus- 
sia, Japan, and Great Britain were feared 
by the Chinese, while Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany were respected, 
France was never feared or respected by the 
Chinese. And for many reasons, France de- 
served the disrespect. For instance, the 
French concession in Shanghai developed 
into a sanctuary for the Chinese and for- 
eign underworld and the center for ocpium 
smuggling; similarly, Hanoi in French Indo- 
china was a smuggling center. The Chinese 
never liked the French as many of them 
did like the British, the Americans, or the 
Germans. I need only make this further 
point, to make a contrast, that during my 
years in China, which included World War 
I years, the Germans were very popular. 

It is therefore true that quite apart from 
Communist propaganda, the conquest of any 
part of Indochina will prove tremendously 
popular among the Chinese masses. For any 
Chinese to defeat a European country is 
stimulating to national pride. First, the 
Chinese defeated the Americans in Korea; 
now they defeat the French in Indochina. 
From now on, if I know anything of Chi- 
nese psychology, and I have devoted my life, 
with some measure of success, to the sub- 
ject, the Chinese people, even anti-Commu- 
nists, will be strengthened in their support 
of the Communists and they know, what 
Americans do not know, that it was Chi- 
nese troops and Chinese supplies from Can- 
ton and Kweilin that captured the fort at 
Dien Bien Phu. It was, for them, a great 
historic victory. Additionally, the posses- 
sion by China of any area of Indochina 
means an increased per-capita consumption 
of rice by the Chinese; it means more food 
for the coolies. That, too, will strengthen 
the existent regime. There is no surer way 
to stabilize a regime than to make sure 
that the people eat. 

How any editorial writer of the New York 
Times or any other newspaper can refer 
to Dien Bien Phu as a symbol is beyond me. 
They probably fall back on the propaganda 
efforts of so-called statesmen who always 
invent alibis to cover up their failures. 

While our newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision devote themselves to the profane cir- 
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cus in Washington, the danger not to France, 
not to Indochina, but to the American peo- 
ple in this defeat in Indochina is being 
overlooked. Every time the Soviet univer- 
sal state wins a victory, we have to wonder 
where the next battle will be. And we have 
to ask ourselves, who is to fight the next 
battle? 

Certainly the French cannot defend Indo- 
china. They have not the army; they have 
not the manpower; they have not the will. 
Because France was a great military power 
in the time of Napoleon does not mean that 
it is a great military power today. It was 
not in World War I or in World War II. 

Those in the United States who demand 
that France do more than she can are simply 
not thinking realistically. France has al- 
ready done as much as her population and 
rescurces will permit. Therefore, it will not 
be long before France must withdraw from 
Indochina altogether. 

The question then is, Who will take over? 
The United States is now trying to form a 
coalition of nations to continue the Indo- 
china war. That war can only be continued 
with any measure of success by bombing the 
mainland of China. The Chinese cities of 
Kweilin and Kunming must be bombed to 
smithereens and the Island of Hainan must 
be seized. The British fear that if this is 
done, Red China may retaliate against Hong- 
kong, as well she may. The answer to the 
British objection now, at this moment, is 
that either we do fight to hold Indochina or 
we do not fight to hold Indochina. We do or 
we don’t—that ts all. If we do—then we 
bomb the China mainland; if we do not 
bomb the China mainland, then we don’t 
fight this war. 

Those who advocate that we pour a huge 
army of American foot soldiers into Indo- 
china are about as batty as those geniuses 
of the infantry who lost the Korean war. 
They are utilizing ancient methods in an 
impossible situation. They waste man- 
power; they waste the lives of our sons in 
futilities. Such planners will only produce 
in Indochina another Korea. Such men are 
unworthy of our confidence no matter how 
many lines of ribbons they gave each other. 
The strategy failed in Korea; it must fail in 
Indochina. Only the Air Force and the Navy 
ean do this job with any degree of effective- 
ness. 

Either we become realistic about our wars 
or we nrust expect our diplomacy to fail and 
for our country to be isolated. 

In just a moment, I'll be back with you. 

I should today have spoken of the love- 
liness, the beauty, the Godgiven joy of 
motherhood. 

But those of my listeners who expected 
that of me will forgive me, because it is the 
mothers who, in every country, give the sons 
who die in wars. It is the mothers who go 
through their years with the heartache of a 
lost son. No gold star is a substitute for a 
living child grown to manhood. 

May God give the mothers of America the 
wisdom to recognize that in this country 
they have the inalienable right to use their 
voices for the protection of their families. 

Thank you. This is George Sokolsky. 
Good night. 





Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 





‘ture. 
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a statement in the form of a letter from 
Jack P. King, a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Hawaii, in support 
of Hawaiian statehood. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HONOLULU, T. H., January 8, 1954. 
Senator HucGH BUTLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: My name is Jack P. King, 45 
years old, representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, Honolulu, in the Territorial Legisla- 
I have served three regular sessions 
and two special sessions. 

I was born in Richmond, Va., in 1909. My 
parents were Dr. Aubin T. King and Daisy 
Hancock. When very young I traveled with 
my parents all over the United States, Pan- 
ama, and eventually made my home in Hono- 
lulu. I attended local high schools and the 
University of Hawaii. 

My father was a medical missionary and 
a transport surgeon. He was born in North 
Carolina. My brother Richard was born in 
South Carolina. He was an electronic officer 
in China, Burma, and Japan. He also went 
to school in Honolulu, New Mexico, and other 
places. Dick is now a farmer of Kings Acres, 
Hobbs, N. Mex. I am a director there also. 

Now to the statehood question: 

I have heard a lot about benefits to Hawail, 
such as two Senators and a House Member 
in Congress, a vote for President. 

Hawaii pays more taxes than 11 States. 

These are important, but the important 
thing is what good is statehood for the se- 
curity of the good old continental United 

ates of America and its entirety. 


We Americans preach democracy, free en- 
terprise, no prejudices, equality, freedoms. 
Well, let’s practice it by showing the people— 
I emphasize people—of China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, India, and, yes, even Russia, that we 
practice what we preach by giving Hawali 
statehood that it deserves. 

Signed by Jack P. King and family, of 
Virginia, New York, North and South Caro- 
lina, and now of New Mexico, Texas, and a 
public servant of Hawali, as one of its repre- 
sentatives. 

Jack P. Erna. 





Education: Brave or Safe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN: Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 17, entitled “Education: Brave or 
Safe”: 

What concept of education do Americans 
wish to prevail in their colleges in the years 
to come? ‘ 

A concept of education as indoctrination 
into some preconceived system of ideas and 
theories? Or a concept which cultivates in- 
dependent thinking and the open mind? 

The struggle between these two approaches 
has been going on in American society prob- 
ably since colonial times. Rarely, however, 
has it been brought to so sharp a focus as 
that created by a staff report presented to a 
select House committee set up to restudy 





the Nation's great tax-free foundations, 


May 20 


These foundations were investigated once 
before in 1952 by a similar committee. Ty), 
group found that while such vast concentra. 
tions of capital should be watched, that a). 
though a few malodorous individuals haq 
infiltrated some of them, the Communists 
had failed signally to gain control, and that 
on the whole these foundations had been 
doing a good job and there ought to be more 
of them. 

Representative B. CARROLL REECE (Repub. 
lican national chairman during the days 
of the 80th Cong.) signed this report as 
a minority Member. But evidently he later 
regretted his assent, and fathered a bil! to 
set up another investigation, of which he js 
now chairman. He charged that some of 
these foundations support efforts to over. 
throw our Government and to undermine 
our American way of life. 

The staff report, though less spectacular, 
follows Mr. Reece’s early hints as to the di- 
rection the inquiry would take. And were 
it not for our confidence that its postulates 
do not represent a majority American view 
they would make melancholy reading, indeed, 

Some of the statements will have to be 
spelled out before it would be fair to evalu. 
ate them. Some, if they mean what we hope 
they mean, we would go along with—such 
as the desirability of local support and a4 
measure of local control for schools. (But 
do they mean a return to the little red school. 
house—and for universities, too?) 


In the main, however, the staff seems trou. 
bled by the foundations’ part in building 
what it calls a social science that might 
change American thought. The principal 
bogies appear to be an international view- 
point and anything that suggests that the 
course of public policy might be planned. 

The foundations receive cooperation from 
organizations which, in the context, the re- 
port deems questionable at the least, but 
which most people have considered emi- 
nently enlightened. Such, for instance, as: 
The National Education Association. the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the National 
Council of Churches, and the Committee on 
Economic Development. 

There is in all of this an undertone of 
fear—a fear of changes not understood; a 
fear like that of a child who finds himself 
lost, away from the home he thought was 
all there was to the world; a fear lest the 
wrong, if allowed to be seen, will prove more 
attractive than the right. 

What would Thomas Jefferson think of 
all this? What would the Founding Fathers, 
who dared to plan a form of government new 
and different? 

This second, obviously hostile investiga- 
tion may conceivably unearth some infiltra- 
tion, find some errors of judgment not dis- 
covered by the first committee. But if this 
staff report is any index, its basic philosophy 
is a century behind the times. 





Light Primary Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, it ‘s 
most unfortunate that so many Ameri- 
cans do not take an interest in general 
elections and primary elections. I 
gg cep we had a primary election 

last Tuesday, when less than 28 percent 
of the eligible voters took the opp0l- 
tunity of 


casting their votes. 
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A very interesting comment on the 
light primary vote has been made by 
Capt. John M. Cummings, a political 
columnist, in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of May 18, 1954, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A LIGHT Primary Vote Is POLITICIAN’sS 

DELIGHT 


(By John M. Cummings) 


All estimates which have come under the 
observation of this corner of the paper agree 
a light vote will be cast in today’s primary 
election. It’s the same with nearly every 
primary election. Unless there is a bitterly 
fought contest in one party or the other the 
voters stay away from the polls in droves, 
Why? 

Well, let us see. For one thing the run-of- 
mill voter takes the position the primary be- 
longs to the politicians. There is consider- 
able truth to this. What is frequently called 
the controlled vote, or the “organization” 
vote, is sure to get to the polls. This is the 
ultimate objective of every well-run organi- 
zation and some that are not so well ruin. 

So the voter who likes to call himself an 
independent, says, “what's the use, it’s in 
the bag already,” and he goes about the 
routine affairs of his daily life and misses one 
of the highly important phases of citizenship. 

This is the attitude of untold thousands of 
voters in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
country. To be sure you'll hear complaints 
tomorrow. They will come from folks who 
won't like this candidate or that, but who 
didn’t participate in the primaries. It was 
ever thus. 

The primary election in the spring is the 
steppingstone to the general election in the 
fall. A primary is an intraparty affair. The 
Republicans and the Democrats, each in 
their own primaries, nominate the candi- 
date. And the two sets of nominees have it 
out in the fall. 

Consider today’s primaries: Candidates are 
to be nominated for every congressional seat 
in the State. These are the mid-term pri- 
maries. Which is to say they come in the 
middle of the President's tenure, in this case 
President Eisenhower. The Republican lead- 
ership, naturally, thinks it important that 
the party have a majority of the next Con- 
gress to uphold the hands of the President. 
On the other paw the Democrats, not too 
deeply concerned for the political well-being 
of the President, will fight in the fall for 
dominance in the legislative body. Yet there 
are folks who will tell you primaries are not 
important. 

Candidates for Governor will be nominated 
in Pennsylvania today. And for lieutenant 
governor and secretary of internal affairs. 
Candidates will be chosen for half the mem- 
bership of the State senate and the entire 
house of representatives. Important? No? 
Tell that to the birds. 

There will be elections all over the State 
today in connection with the party primaries. 
In each senatorial district the major parties 
will elect two State committee members, a 
man and a woman. It is well to remember 
they will be elected—not nominated. It is 
the function of the State committee to elect 
& State chairman and other party officers 
and to draft the platform on which the 
candidates of the party will stand for elec- 
tion. If you think this isn’t important stay 
away from the polls as usual. 

It takes a rip roaring party fight to stir 
up interest in a primary election. These are 
relatively few. Fight or no fight, the feeling 
still prevails that primaries are unimportant 
and to miss voting in one is not to breach 
your good citizenship, 
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Thousands of educated and civic-conscious 
women are in this town for a 3-day conven- 
tion which opened yesterday. You read this 
im your paper: “Because of the elections 
(officers of their own organization) the con- 
vention is expected to attract a record num- 
ber of delegates.” 

These women come from every section of 
Pennsylvania. It’s a State convention. Few, 
if any, will be home to vote on today’s pri- 
maries. And remember candidates are to be 
nominated for Congress, Governor, and so on. 

While in session the gals will discuss a lot 
of subjects, all of them pertaining in one 
way or another to the common weal. Yet 
nothing they might say, nothing they might 
do, can hold a candle With the fundamental 
importance of the election system in this 
country. And the way to uphold that system 
is to exercise the franchise at every oppor- 
tunity. Too bad the gals missed this point. 





Education Deferred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an editorial 
entitled “As the Twig Is Bent,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of May 15. 

I am sure that anyone with even the 
slightest interest in education will agree 
that this opposition of Secretary Hobby 
to an immediate program of Federal aid 
to education is, in the light of our educa- 
tional crisis, indeed shocking: 

As THE Twic Is Bent 

One incorrigible characteristic of children 
is that as long as they live they keep on 
growing. If they are soundly and democrati- 
cally educated, their intellectual growth is 
likely to keep pace with their physical 
growth and they will turn out to be mature 
adults capable of assuming the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship in a free and self-govern- 


‘ing society. If they are denied good school- 


ing, they may well turn out to be incapable 
of such responsibility. Thus the future of 
the Nation is tied intimately to the educa- 
tion of its children. 

It is this consideration which makes Sec- 
retary Hobby’s expressed opposition to an 
immediate program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion seem shocking. In a letter to Chairman 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Mrs. Hobby 
urged that action on proposed legislation to 
help the States finance the construction of 
new school buildings be postponed until 
after the projected State and White House 
conferences on education are held to deter- 
mine the resources of localities for meeting 
school construction needs. This would de- 
lay any Federal aid until after 1956. The 
tragic trouble with this procrastination is 
that it amounts to telling children to mark 
time for 2 years. The children who need 
schools now will not only not have them 
now; they will never have them. Children 
can't wait. 

In her letter to Senator Smrru, Mrs. Hobby 
said: 

“There is no question as to the need for 
the construction of additional school facili- 
ties, not only at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level, but in the field of higher edu- 
cation as well. The school facilities survey 
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conducted under title I of Public Law 815 
shows an existing shortage of instructional 
rooms for public elementary and secondary 
schools of approximately 340,000 in 1953. 
Furthermore, enrollment figures indicate 
that school construction is not keeping pace 
with enrollment increases.” 

What this means in practical terms is that 
a@ great number of American youngsters who 
ought to be in school next year will be pushed 
out into the streets to get an education of 
a very different sort; that a still: greater 
number of American youngsters will get their 
schooling in classrooms that are overcrowded, 
unsafe, and unsatisfactory from a teaching 
standpoint. This is not a condition that 
any democracy can confront with equanim- 
ity. It cannot be met by temporizing or 
delay. This country has been studying the 
educational needs and capacities of its locali- 
ties for a long, long time, and it has waited 
too long already to take remedial action. 
The only help that can have meaning for 
today’s children is help that is given today. 





Segregation Edict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a timely editorial on segrega- 
tion appearing in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of May 18, 1954, the South’s 
oldest newspaper: 

SEGREGATION EDICT 


By its decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools, the United States Su- 
preme Court has confronted the South with 
one of the gravest crises in history. Regard- 
less of how one feels about the merits or the 
justice of the matter, the Court has created 
a situation which is fraught with danger— 
one in which our people, both whites and 
Negroes, are caught up in a web of circum- 
stances which might well work out to set 
back progress in the South 50 years or more. 

The decision, in our opinion, is the culmi- 
nation of a developing philosophy in Wash- 
ington which gradually has subjugated the 
States, placed a yoke about their necks, and 
subjected them to rule by Federal fiat. Much 
of this philosophy is politically inspired, and 
those who espouse it do it for the sole pur- 
pose of winning support and getting votes, 
Too, it is based on the mistaken idea that 
social customs, and the relations between 
people, can be changed or regulated by Gove 
ernment edict. 

This is the cruelest blow of all aimed at the 
destruction of the most fundamental rights 
of the States to govern themselves. If the 
Court’s edict is followed, we might as well 
tear up the constitution of Georgia, and toss 
it on the trash pile. It means nothing any 
longer if what is written in it doesn’t mean 
what it says—and the Georgia constitution 
explicitly provides that there shall be sep- 
arate school facilities for members of the 
two races. 

The pattern of the evolutionary processes 
which govern the relations between the races 
in the South, which over the years have 
brought our people, both white and Negro, 
happiness and progress, is so plain to see that 
it is tragic indeed that the Supreme Court 
has moved to upset it. 

Our people have worked together, in har- 
mony and in an atmospheric of good will and 
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mutual respect, and none can say that the 
Negro race has not moved steadily forward 
within the framework of the traditions 
which are well understood by all south- 
erners of both races. 

And now the Court, in its rash determina- 
tion to make haste in the field of reform, has 
declared that it is unwilling to wait on the 
slower but surer and safer processes of 
evolution. It is demanding an almost over- 
night, revolutionary change in the social 
customs by which we have lived and thrived 
for generations in the deep South. 

Sometimes reform, when sought too speed- 
ily and by too drastic a means, defeats its 
own purpose, and the bad results it accom- 
plishes outweight the good. Let us hope and 
pray that this will not be the case in the 
school segregation question. 

But it might well be if we do not meet 
the crisis calmly. 

It is fortunate that the Court’s edict does 
not go into effect immediately, that there 
will be no compulsion for the present. This 
gives the people of the South time to pian, 
coolly and without passion, to fortify them- 
selves against its full impact, to make some 
arrangements to accommodate the decision 
and still maintain separate schools for the 
races. 

It is a time for coolheadedness, for the 
curbing of passions, for clear thinking, on 
the part of both races, for the consultation 
between calmer heads, and above all for the 
repression of all forms of demagoguery and 
incitation. 

The southern people owe it to themselves 
and to their children to face up to this crisis 
with the determination that it shall be re- 
solved without tragedy, without any offense 
to the person of anyone, and without creat- 
ing any rancor and unhappiness for our peo- 
ple. Our history and traditions are too glori- 
ous, and our progress has been too steady, 
to have them marred by our mishandling of 
this troublesome and delicate situation which 
now confronts us. 

We can meet the crisis as true southerners 
and as true Americans. We simply must. 





Our Economic Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include the address of Hon. 
JosePH W. MartTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, at the annual meeting of 
of the West Branch Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the Lycoming Hotel, Williams- 
port, Pa., Friday, May 14, 1954. It was 
my pleasure to introduce the Speaker on 
this occasion. 

The address follows: 


I want to talk to you tonight about our 
economic future. I think I should preface 
what I am about to say by reminding you 
that on January 23 of this year I discussed 
the same subject in a speech in Philadelphia 
before the Philadelphia Real Estate Board. 
Almost 4 months have passed since then. 

On that occasion I dealt with the gloom 
and doom propaganda that was emanating 
from the political leftwing in this country. 
I pointed out that these gentlemen of the 
leftwing traded on human misery; that pes- 
simism was their stock in trade. 
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They were the ones who in the thirties 
were telling us that our plant was built, 
there were no more horizons. 

They were the ones who in the forties as 
World War II ended were telling us that we 
were going to have 10 million unemployed. 

They were the ones who have been foment- 
ing depression talk in America during the 
past year. 

This egg-head wing of American political 
life simply cannot stand inspection. I 
pointed out in my Philadelphia speech that 
these gentlemen were strangely silent back 
in 1950 when the climate in Washington was 
more suitable to the leftwing. 

I selected 1950 because in February of that 
year unemployment §n this country jumped 
to more than 4,700,000, and these prophets 
of “gloom and doom” were strangely silent 
in those days. The words “recession” and 
“depression” were not in their vocabulary— 
then. In short, their loud cries of recent 
months could be charged off to political mo- 
tivation. 

I pointed out then that we were in a posi- 
tion of transition from an economy based 
on manufacturing weapons of war to an 
economy based on manufacturing the uten- 
sils of peace. I said we were still in this 
period of transition and that the adjust- 
ment, while it would continue for several 
months, would be most remarkable for the 
fact that it would not be a severe one. 

Nearly 4 months have passed since I made 
that speech. True, unemployment figures 
rose in the interval, but at no point did they 
come within a million of the figures of Feb- 
ruary 1950. This despite the fact that our 
population had increased and despite the 
fact that a relatively higher level of so- 
called normal or transitional unemployment 
might be expected. 

Just a week ago today the Government re- 
leased the latest figures on unemployment. 
I am happy to report to you that they did 
not contain any good news for the “gloom 
and doom” squad. On the contrary, they 
showed that during the preceding month 
unemployment had dropped by more than 
a quarter of a million. That hardly sounds 
like a headlong rush into the depression 
which these four-alarm prophets had been 
predicting. 

Now I do not think you or I want to spend 
this evening examining the professional pes- 
simism of the political leftwing. It is their 
business to always see doomsday just around 
the corner. That is their side of the coin, 
and they are welcome to it. Let you and I 
take a look at the other side. 

What kind of future is ahead of us? 

Have we reached the end of new horizons 
as the pessimists predict or are new worlds 
about to unfold? 

The fundamental rule of our economy is 
supply and demand. When demand is firm 
and consistent, we enjoy prosperity. When 
demand is poor, we suffer depressed economic 
conditions. To judge the future, we must 
first judge demand, then relate it to supply. 

In addition, there are other factors, many 
of them peculiar only to America. I refer 
to American inventiveness and ingenuity, to 
productive know-how, to methods of distri- 
bution and salesmranship. 

By any measurement for the future, we are 
living in an era of ever-expanding demand. 
It is the biggest single factor in our economic 
situation today. 

Our population is increasing at an astound- 
ing pace. In 1950, our census showed the 
population to be 151 million Americans. To- 
day, just 4 years later, our population has 
increased by 11 million. 

During the last 4 years, the average num- 
ber of births has been 3,800,000 annually, 
Last year the figure was almost 4 million. 
That is the equivalent of adding another 
State the size of Iowa to our Union each year. 

At the present rate our population will 
reach 177 million persons by 1960. That is 
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equivalent of annexing the population of 
Canada in the next 6 years. 

There are other factors marching along 
beside this increase in the birthrate. Oy; 
people are living longer. Today we have 13. 
500,000 persons whose age is in excess of 65 
years. At the present rate of increase, this 
population will be 2 million greater by 1969. 
Statistics show that our older people are more 
active, travel more, and have more money to 
spend. Thus not only is our birthrate in. 
creasing, but longevity is increasing. 

And there is a third and very important 
factor. The number of our family units js 
increasing. 

In 1950 we had 43,500,000 households. 

Today we have 47,750,000 households—a 
gain of four and a quarter million in 4 years, 
By 1960 we will have 5 million additiona| 
households. 

Thus our birthrate is increasing, our peo- 
ple are living longer, and our household 
units are growing at a remarkable rate. 

Now, if this three-pronged increase in our 
population statistics had occurred a thou. 
sand years ago in China, where American 
ingenuity, inventiveness, productive capacity, 
and methods of distribution and salesman- 
ship did not exist, we might have looked for. 
ward to stagnation. But in these days of a 
dynamic America, these astounding increases 
in our population statistics spell only one 
thing—greater and greater demand; greater 
and greater opportunity for everybody. 

It is almost impossible to calculate the 
amount of demand created by the establish- 
ment of one additional family unit. The 
family unit must be fed—that requires pro- 
duction on the farm. Next, the family unit 
must be clothed—that requires production by 
our fabricators and distribution by our 
wholesalers and retailers. Next, the family 
unit must be housed—that touches off the 
vast cycle of production and employment em- 
braced by the construction business. 

It goes without saying that once these 
three necessities of human existence are sat- 
isfied, then the family unit is in the market 
for the modern conveniences which all 
Americans enjoy, and eventually they are in 
the market for the luxuries which most 
Americans enjoy. 

Let us examine for one moment what the 
increase in our population means in terms 
of our agricultural problem. 

During the past 20 years, due to a combi- 
nation of inherent pessimism in Washing- 
ton and the fact that we have spent a great 
deal of that period at war, we have been 
given such a distorted picture of our farm 
problem that it is difficult to recognize it. 
Through artificial devices, we have over- 
stimulated production when we didn’t need 
it and retarded production when we did need 
it. Yet the fact is that we are not many 
years away from the day when the American 
public will consume all the food that our 
agriculture can produce. 

Americans, on the average, eat about 1,600 
pounds of food per person per year, or about 
four-fifths of a ton. 

Just to provide for our annual increase in 
population at present rates of consumption 
will require an increase in our annual food 
supply equal to the present output of all 
the farms in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland combined. 

To state it another way—on an acreage 
basis—we must add to our production ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 acres annually just to 
meet the increase in our population. 

The anticipated 15 million increase in our 
population in the next 6 years will mean that 
1 billion additional pounds of beef will be 
consumed, one-half billion dozen additional 
eggs and 6 billion additional quarts of milk. 

What is true of agriculture is, of course, 
true of our manufacturing industry. It is 
true of our system of distribution and our 
entire system of enterprise, advertising and 
salesmanship. Each and every segment of 
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our productive economy must expand to 
keep pace with the demand which the in- 
crease in population has brought about. 
Now, it can be argued that while popu- 
Jation increase does, of course, increase 
demand, it also increases the need for jobs. 
The pessimist will take a longer look at this 
part of the proposition. What do we have 
to say to that? 
I think the answer is simple. It resolves 
itself on how much faith you have in Ameri- 
can ingenuity and inventiveness, how much 
foresight, how much vision you command. 
Do you subscribe to the theory that there 
are no new horizons, no opportunities fér 
progress? Do you hold that our plant is 
puilt? If so, line up with the pessimists. 
But let me suggest to you that a short 
50 years ago Only a few men with vision 
could see the great future that the gasoline 
motor held in store for the world. Scarcely 
40 years ago only a few men with vision 
could see what the wireless held in store for 
the world. Less than a short 20 years ago 
only a few men could see what the electronic 
tube held in store for the world. 
But today we ride in automobiles, we fly 
in planes, we turn on our radios, and the 
wonders of television are at last being un- 
folded to us. If that isn’t an answer to the 
pessimists, then I don’t know any. 
The truth is that our technological prog- 
ress is even more astounding today than our 
increase in population. There is more power 
under the hood of an ordinary automobile 
today than there was in the average factory 
of 1890—an amazing fact in itself. Yet we 
stand on the threshold of the atomic age 
with only the minutest grasp of what it of- 
fers us. Already an atomic battery has becn 
developed that is 200,000 times more effec- 
tive than any previous battery devised by 
man. It is only an inkling of the vast source 
of power that man unleashed with the free- 
ing of atomic energy. 
Yes; new horizons are born—we find them 
sat- whichever way we turn. 
urket We look into the sky and we see jet-pro- 
all pelled transportation. We look into the 
re in ocean and we see hundreds of new methods 
most to extract from those great bodies of water 
minerals and chemicals we never dreamed 
they possessed, 
We glance to our right and we see a whole 
new electronic world, only in its infancy. 
We glance to our left and we see the terrific 
advances made in the field of wonder drugs 
and medicine for man. 
We pick up our science journals and we 
read about a new device no bigger than a 
pea called the transitor, a tiny energy-pro- 
ducing bundle which may eventually produce 
radios no bigger than your wristwatch. 
And then there are needs all about us— 
hundreds of needs, hundreds of demands 
we must fulfill. Many of them are the re- 
sult of years of war during which our civilian 
requirements went unsatisfied. Let me give 
you some examples: 
Our entire highway system needs remod- 
eling. We are driving 55 million vehicles on 
a 1940 system that was designed to handle 
at the most approximately 25 million 
vehicles. 
Our schools for the most part are still 
operating on the basis of 1940 population 
figures. At this moment, our elementary- 
school system could use 345,000 more class- 
rooms; and every year our high-school and 
college enrollments increase by leaps and 
bounds, and yet we do not have the facilities 
to match those increases. 
There is not a community in America that 
does not need an expansion in its hospital 
system. There is not a community in Amer- 
ica that does not need civic improvements 
of all kinds. There is not a section in 
America that does not need more dwellings 
for its residents. 
In short, America is underbuilt—under- 
built according to one estimate by $40 bil- 
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lion in schools and hospitals, by $60 billion 
in highways, by $100 billion in housing, 
and by $300 billion in modernization of 
industry. 

Do such figures make you think that we 
have reached the end of the road? Do they 
indicate to you that the only way America 
can sustain its economy is by producing 
weapons of war? 

Now, so far we have examined the mate- 
rial side of our progress. It has been said 
that we live in a materialistic age. I con- 
cede the point only to this extent: We have 
been living in a politically materialistic age 
in which the emphasis has been on man’s 
stomach and pocketbook rather than on his 
mind and his soul. 

You and I know all the materfal progress 
that man can achieve is worthless unless it 
is accompanied by comparable cultural and 
spiritual progress that makes for real happi- 
ness. I have no patience with the material- 
ism of the left wing, and I thank God that 
at long last we have in the White House a 
man who is dedicated to the simple virtues 
of honesty and prayer, to the spiritual values 
that we all hold dear, 

Think a moment. 

On every hand we see a tremendous growth 
in the cultural outlook of our people. The 
circulation of literature, through huge in- 
creases in the number of publications and 
the methods of distributing books, has grown 
in leaps and bounds. 

In the last 25 years the number of our 
museums has increased from 600 to approxi- 
mately 2,500. Interest in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and art has spread at an amazing rate. 

Increased interest in the art of music can 
be measured by the fact that we give three 
times as many concerts as all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Television has brought theater into every 
home. There is more interest in cuitural 
values in America today than at any time 
in its history. 

In the realm of the spiritual, our progress 
has kept pace. Church memberships have 
increased at twice the rate of our popula- 
tion growth. In the last 15 years we have 
added 22 million new church members, 
40,000 active clergymen, and thousands of 
churches. There were more Bibles published 
between 1940 and 1950 than in the previous 
40 years combined. 

Yes; this may be the age of materialism, 
but one of the healthiest signs in America 
today is the fact that we are once again 
turning more and more to cultural and 
spiritual things. There can be no doubt 
about it, a rebirth of idealism is upon us. 

For nearly 30 years it has been my privi- 
lege to participate in the Government of our 
country at the national level. In that time 
I have seen the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment changed from that of servant to near- 
master of the people. And today, under the 
leadership of our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, I am seeing it changed back. 

In those years I have seen political prin- 
ciples abused and even abandoned. I have 
seen moral values deprecated and all but 
destroyed. And I have seen fundamental 
ideals ridiculed and driven into hiding. 

Today it is my privilege to witness the 
restoration of political principles, moral 
values, and fundamental ideals to their 
rightful place in our way of life under 
President Eisenhower. 

This process of rebuilding the foundations 
of our Government can be seen in many 
fields. Last year, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the Congress cut the budget by 
$14 billion, and this year that cut shows up 
in the form of the three separate tax reduc- 
tions which have taken place or are taking 
place, 

The importance of the tax reductions goes 
beyond a matter of leaving more dollars in 
the pockets of our taxpayers. Also involved 
is the goal of restoring the individual free- 
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dom that goes-with being permitted to spend 
one’s own earnings as he sees fit instead of 
turning them over to the Government to be 
spent as it sees fit. - 

We have a new military policy based on 
building our strength and maintaining our 
strength for the long pull, instead of the 
former practice of helter-skelter rearming to 
meet each new crisis. As a result of the new 
policy, we will be able to maintain our secu- 
rity for however long may be necessary with- 
out subjecting the country to the risk of 
national bankruptey or excessive militarism. 

We have a new foreign policy based on 
historic American ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice. While the new policy will have to un- 
dergo many sore trials, I am confident it 
holds far greater promise for a peaceful fu- 
ture than the former policy of stumbling 
appeasement. We will stop Soviet aggression 
in Asia provided there is the will to do so 
by the free countries of the world. 

We have restored honesty, integrity, and 
efficiency to the National Government. We 
have cracked down on the Reds, pinks, and 
all other kinds of security risks, and we have 
banished the influence peddlers, the fixers, 
and the 5-percenters. 

We have stopped inflation; we have junked 
unnecessary wage and price controls; and we 
have laid the groundwork for permanent 
prosperity based on peace. 

We have made these and many other 
achievements because of our belief in man 
and man’s ability to govern himself. By our 
success, we are not only improving the well- 
being of every American, but we are also 
giving new witness to the everlasting right- 
ness of the republican form of government— 
which means simply that the people govern 
themselves. 

True progress can never be attained in a 
climate dedicated only to material ends. 
Man's own confidence in his future can never 
be real unless within him he know that the 
cultural, moral and spiritual surroundings 
keep abreast of his material progress. 

The greatest single contribution that the 
Federal Government can make to the won- 
derful future ahead of us is to maintain 
man’s faith in himself and his institutions. 
The quick and the easy, the short-cuts and 
the panaceas of the politically dishonest, 
will probably always be with us. But in the 
final] analysis the only future course of Amer- 
ica must rest on the highest moral and spir- 
itual values. 


The door is open. We need only the energy 
and the vision to walk through. 





Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Jr., Secretary of 
the United States Air Force, Travels 
Global Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor to represent the third dis- 
trict of Ohio, of which the city of Dayton 
is an important part, in the Congress 
of the United States, and it is with par- 
donable pride that I point to the fact 
that Dayton and the great Miami Valley 
is the birthplace and cradle of aviation. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright did all of their 
experimental work, research, develop- 
ment, and building the parts of their 
airplane in Dayton, which became the 
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first heavier-than-air machine to make 
a powered flight on December 17, 1903. 
It was my privilege to know the Wright 
Brothers, and as a boy, I took my bicycle 
to their shop on West Third Street in 
Dayton for needed repairs and adjust- 
ment from time totime. Their cabinet- 
maker, Mr. Zorn, who built most of the 
ewooden framework and parts for their 
experiments and airplane, was also my 
Sunday-school teacher for a time. It 
was, therefore, with a sense of real pride, 
happiness, and satisfaction that I 
learned shortly before President Eisen- 
hower was to be inaugurated that he 
had chosen a native son of Dayton, Ohio, 
Harold E. Talbott, Jr., to become the Sec- 
retary for our United States Air Force. 
This, I felt, was not only a very fitting 
recognition of the ability of Mr. Talbott, 
but it was also a special honor for Day- 
ton, Ohio, the birthplace of aviation. 
Mr. Talbott, whom I have personally 
known for many years, has great ability 
as an executive, an organizer, an ad- 
ministrator, and a fine history of suc- 
cessful business experience. He is an 
indefatigable worker with tremendous 
capacity and ability and has proved to 
be a very successful and able Secretary 
of the United States Air Force. 

Recently another native son of Day- 
ton, Richard Cull, Jr.. whom I have 
known during his entire life and who is 
the very able Washington correspondent 
of the Dayton Daily News, wrote a very 
fine story of the accomplishments and 
work of Mr. Talbott since becoming Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. Richard Cull 
has recounted the amazingly broad 
knowledge that Secretary Talbott has 
acquired of the detailed operation of our 
Air Force through his worldwide travels, 
during which Secretary Talbott has be- 
come properly known as the most widely 
traveled official of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Mr. Cull also -points out 
that this unusual amount of traveling 
has gained for Secretary Talbott such a 
worldwide, firsthand knowledge of the 
operations, functions, purposes, and 
ability of our United States that he has 
become one of the most able administra- 
tors in the great history of our Air Force. 
Because of the importance and value of 
this story, Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I insert this story written by 
Mr. Cull as a part of my remarks here: 

Dating back to a 1953 preinauguration-day 
tip from President Eisenhower, Dayton-born 
Harold E. Talbott, Jr., the Secretary of the 
Air Force, has traveled more miles by air than 
any other high official of the first Republican 
national administration here in 20 years. 

As of the end of April 1954 the hard- 
working Air Secretary had logged 167,396 
miles in official business trips around the 
United States and to familiar and remote 
foreign lands. All told, he had visited 167 
United States air bases and installations 
around the world. 

Whenever and wherever he went the idea 
Was the same—to try to help the Air Force 
do a better job of guarding the national 
defense. 

Talbott's travel total is well-ahead of what 
has been accumulated by such seasoned air 
Passengers in the Eisenhower administration 
eas the President himself, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Vice President Nixon, and 
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Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 

In addition to providing much valuable 
background on operational problems, the air 
journeys have given the trim, meticulous 
Air Secretary a chance to rub shoulders with 
the men who keep ‘em fiying wherever the 
United States Air Force operates. 

That persona! interest association has paid 
off two ways. It has boosted morale and it 
has given the Dayton native some experi- 
ences to be remembered long after a flight to 
faraway places is logged in the book. 

As he sat at his desk this week in the 
office of the Secretary of the Air Force at 
Defense Department headquarters in the 
Pentagon, Talbott gave his account of how 
President Eisenhower's tip started him on 
the road to No. 1 air traveler status here: 

“A few days before President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated,” he said to me, ‘Harold, 
if you are sworn in on the 20th of January 
(1953), get into your plane on the 21st and 
get out over the world and see your Air 
Force, see your Officers, your airmen, your 
bases, the storage depots, and your various 
commands. ; 

“Spend at least 25 percent of your time 
outside of Washington or you will never 
really know your Air Force.’” 

That advice was heeded, as is attested by 
these words spoken by Talbott last December 
in a speech before the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“Since February 26 (1953) I have fiown 
about 115,000 miles and visited some 135 
air installations throughout the United 
States, the Far East, the Far North, Europe, 
and the Mediterranean.” 

That first get-acquainted trip on February 
26 of last year carried Secretary Talbott ex- 
actly 20,090 miles, according to Maj. Bernard 
F. Hartnett, the pleasant, capable pilot, who 
has been at the controls on all the record- 
breaking trips. 

Traveling as usual in the special four- 
engine Constellation assigned to Military Air 
Transport Service for special missions, Tal- 
bott checked carefully over outposts in Ha- 
waii, Japan, Korea (including a trip over 
battlelines), Formosa, and Alaska. 

As is the case whenever possible, Talbott 
Was accompanied on that l1l-day trip by 
ranking Air Force officers with special prob- 
lems in the areas visited. Gen. Edwin W. 
Rawlings, head of the Air Materiel Command 
at Dayton’s Wright-Patterson Airbase, was 
one of those aboard. 

After spending much of March 1953, at his 
desk in the Pentagon, Secretary Talbott was 
off in April on a 6,200-mile sweep of air- 
craft factories in the Pacific Northwest and 
west coast. From this on-the-spot check, 
he had a better idea of how the plane- 
production program was progressing. 

The month of July saw him winging away 
on a 6,300-mile journey to Thule, Greenland, 
northernmost base of the United States Air 
Force and only 700 miles from the North 
Pole. 

With a chuckle, Lt. Col. Lee Hogan, Cin- 
cinnati-born military aide to the Secretary 
Talbott recalls an incident that had its 
beginning when the Constellation stopped 
at an airbase at Naknek, Alaska, to refuel. 

While the plane was being gassed, a base 
officer mentioned to Secretary Talbott that 
his wife was in New York. Ever anxious to 
help keep up the link between families at 
home and loved ones serving their country 
abroad, Secretary Talbott said he expected 
to be in New York soon and would be glad 
to call the wife and pass along a greeting 
from her husband. 

The officer stationed at the bleak Alaskan 
outpost was delighted with the offer. 

When Talbott got to New York some days 
jJater, he dialed the telephone number he 
had been given and the officer’s wife an- 
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swered. “This is Harold Talbott, Secretary 
of the Air Force,” he said. 

“Yeah,” replied the disbelieving woman, 
“and what else.” 

“Since that happened,” Colonel Hogan re. 
calls with a laugh, “the boss tells the person 
who answers such calls he is a civilian work. 
ing for the Air Force in Washington. Hp 
doesn’t admit he’s the Secretary of the Aj, 
Force.” 

It was on this trip to Thule (pronounceq 
as though it were Toolee) that Mrs. Talbot: 
accompanied her husband on an official for. 
eign trip for the first time. She tovfred hos. 
Pitals and discussed social matters with sery. 
ice people. 

The Secretary fe@ls—as many others here 
do also—her visits are a good morale builder 
for the wives and families of men at the 
bases. : 

Continuing to heed President Eisenhower's 
advice to get out and meet the men and 
machines of the United States Air Force 
face to face as often as possible, Secretary 
Talbott was off to Europe last August 6. 

In the space of 12 days, he visited 19 differ. 
ent bases on a trip of 12,000 miles. He flew 
straight to Paris, and toured headquarters of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Then he was off to other parts of 
France, Germany, England, and north Africa 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, Chief of all United 
States Air Forces in Europe was along on this 
inspection trip. 

From Dow Field in Maine last October, 
Talbott flew nonstop to Paris, the first leg of 
a jaunt of 15,200 miles to 24 bases in Spain, 
Tripoli, Libya, Greece, Turkey, Italy, and 
the Azores. 

Last December 30 the Air Secretary paid a 
return visit to Thule, in Greenland. Before 
leaving, Capt. William A. Seward, the plane's 
navigator, made 40 long-distance telephone 
calls to 26 States and collected nearly 30 
tape-recorded messages for military person- 
nel of the far-off base, which then was 
cloaked in Arctic darkness 24 hours a day, 

Making the service a two-way affair, mem- 
bers of Secretary Talbott’s crew made wire 
recordings in the Thule Hospital and passed 
them on to the loved ones when they came 
home. 

It was on this trip, incidentally, that an 
airman offered Talbott a $5 bill to call his 
home in Washington when he got back. 
“Why, I am going to Washington,” Talbott 
said, declining the money. “There is no need 
for any money to pay for the call. I'll be 
glad to make it for you.” 

The airman wrote the number out on 4 
slip of paper, and Talbott stuck it in his 
pocket. Not till he read the note a few days 
later when he was back in the States did he 
realize that the telephone was in the State 
of Washington, not Washington, D. C. 

With the knowledge that the joke was on 
him, Talbott made the call at his own ex- 
pense. 

It might be pointed out that Secretary 
Talbott has a standing order to his crew 
offer a free ride to service people, if they are 
going his way and empty seats are available. 
When he returned from the national aircraft 
show in Dayton last September, he brought 
along several ambulatory patients, veterans 
of the Korean war, en route to Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington. 

On a recent trip to Cuba he brought back 
the son of a United States Navy officer sta- 
tioned at Guantanamo Bay. The boy, sul- 
fering from a brain hemorrhage, needed 
quick transportation in a pressurized cabin 
to the Navy hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

All in all, it has been a busy time for 
Dayton-born Harold Talbott, ever since that 
day in mid-January 1953, when President 
Eisenhower advised him to keep in per- 
sonal touch with the worldwide United 
States Air Force. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following speech 
delivered by me at the World Trade 
luncheon, New York City, May 19, 1954: 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, seldom has the dependence 
of foreign trade on peace and security been 
more apparent than it is when one considers 
Asia today. It may seem almost irrelevant 
to talk about the problems and prospects of 
foreign trade in a continent where the most 
obvious characteristic is insecurity and un- 
certainty. 
The immediate question that absorbs our 
attention in Asia just now is, What is to 
happen in Indochina next week or next 
month? 
But is it not more important to consider 
how to keep the free countries of Asia free 
so that we can expand or at least maintain 
the trade we have with them, rather than to 
speculate about possible expansion of trade 
with the areas already conquered by the 
Communists? 
Why hasn’t the West had the will and the 
unity necessary to prevent these Communist 
conquests? One reason, I believe, is because 
we have failed to appreciate what our pre- 
dicament is likely to be if we allow further 
expansion of Communist areas. 
The report released by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration just last Monday, on 
East-West trade covers far more adequately 
than I could, much of what I had in mind 
to say; so I want to discuss with you today 
not so much the figures of trade, but rather 
the philosophy of trade with Asia, especially 
= with those parts which have come under 
. bens Communist control or are threatened by it. 


“albott I 

o need Let us begin by consulting that hard- 
I'll be headed student of political and economic 
world movements—Joseph Stalin. During 
the last year of his life, 1952, he issued three 
major public statements. All dealt with var- 
lous phases of what he called “the deepening 
general crisis of the world capitalist system.” 
All the steps taken by his successors in the 
Kremlin, which some people have hopefully 
regarded as deviations from Stalin’s policies, 
are in reality faithful execution of the tacti- 
cal line he laid down. 

Stalin said that the crisis for capitalism 
had been caused by the “falling away of the 
Soviet Union from the capitalist system” in 
World War I—and the falling away of the 
“European and Asian people’s democracies” 
during and following World War II. He then 
posed the question, “Is the general crisis 
only a political, or only an economic crisis?” 
This is his answer: 

“Neither the one, nor the other. It is a 
general, 1. e., all-round crisis of the world 
capitalist system, embracing both the eco- 
homic and the political spheres. * * * 

“The economic consequence of the exist- 
ence of two opposite camps [the camp of 
socialism and the camp of capitalism] was 
that the single all-embracing world market 
disintegrated, so that now we have two par- 
allel world markets, confronting one an- 
other, 

. ° . e . 


“It follows from this that the sphere of 
exploitation of the world’s resources by the 
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major capitalist countries (United States of 
America, Britain, France) will not expand, 
but contract; that their opportunities for 
sales in the world market will deteriorate, 
and that their industries will be operating 
more and more below capacity.” 

From this he drew the conclusion that a 
deepening depression in the “capitalist” 
world is certain, and that “wars between 
capitalistic countries” are inevitable as each 
struggles to gain a larger share of the re- 
maining shrunken world market. 

Now no one can deny that the Communist 
world has been steadily gaining in Asia dur- 
ing the last decade while the western powers 
seem at times to be pulling apart. It would 
be foolhardy indeed to ignore the possibility 
that history might prove Stalin correct—if 
we were to be as shortsighted as he assumed, 
and were to concentrate on building up trade 
with our enemies instead of with our friends. 

What we need as we examine this ques- 
tion of trade with Communist countries is 
not s© much a New Look as a long look, 
Otherwise, the industrialized countries of 
the West may fall for the tempting trade 
bait the Communists hold out—for the pres- 
ent. They may grab for hoped-for short- 
term gains, even though the Communists 
themselves have made clear on countless 
occasions that their unwavering purposes 
are (1) to get military and industrial equip- 
ment and supplies which they cannot yet 
obtain within the Communist bloc—not in 
order that they can trade more with us, 
but so that they can become self-sufficient 
and not need to trade with us at all; (2) 
to induce countries to become more and 
more dependent upon trade with the Soviet 
bloc, and therefore at its mercy; (3) to take 
advantage of a favorable price situation 
which they cannot match even by exploita- 
tion of their satellites; (4) to divide the 
capitalistic powers; (5) to weaken and 
eventually to conquer all non-Commuist 
countries. 

The possibility of expanding trade with 
the Soviet bloc is especially alluring just 
now, as Stalin predicted it would be, be- 
cause the free-world market has been con- 
tracted by Communist conquests at the very 
time when our own productive capacity is 
most expanded. During World War II we 
built up a productive capacity in excess of 
what we at home could consume in peace- 
time, or at least more than we could pay 
for. As soon after the war as we began 
to catch up with pentup civilian needs, 
our shipments abroad under the Marshall 
plan and for the Korean war caused still 
further expansion of our agricultural and 
industrial plant. 

Now we must either reduce our plant to 
the level of existing markets, which would 
mean putting men and women out of work 
at the time soldiers are being demobilized 
and we need more, not fewer, jobs; or we 
must find new markets for our overexpanded 
productive capacity. There are only two 
places to develop such new markets—at home 
and abroad. 

Expansion at home has been phenomenal. 
But with all the domestic expansion con- 
ceivable, the American market alone simply 
cannot be enough to keep the American 
farmer and manufacturer and laborer at full 
employment. We must, therefore, lay long- 
range plans to increase our markets abroad. 

But, at the same time, other countries, 
particularly in Western Europe, whose in- 
dustrial plants we have so largely rebuilt 
under Marshall plan aid are catching up with 
their domestic demands. They also need 
larger foreign markets to keep their plants 
and workers busy. 

Where is the greatest undeveloped poten- 
tial for such expanded foreign trade? The 
obvious answer would seem to be Asia, where 
half the people of the world live. They are 
just beginning their industrial revolution. 
They are just learning to use machines to 
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increase their production, raise their stand- 
ard of living, and increase their purchasing 
power. They need and want what the indus- 
trialized countries have to offer them, espe- 


-Clally technical assistance and engineering, 


industrial machinery, thousands of miles 
of trunk railways and highways, automo- 
biles, trucks and buses. The list is endless. 

The unchanging objective of the Commu- 
nists—as was Japan’s before them—is to 
seize control of these Asian peoples, under 
the slogan of “liberation,” reduce their 
standards of living to subsistence levels, and 
build a vast industrial complex, based on 
captured raw materials, western machinery 
(as much as possible from their European 
satellites, like Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many), and slave labor. If successful, they 
could flood the world’s markets with com- 
modities at costs below those at which the 
West can produce them. Such an enslaved 
Orient would be an almost unbeatable com- 
petitor. 

On the other hand, a free Orient can be- 
come a huge market. People who are free 
and at peace want most of all to raise their 
own standards of living. They turn their 
industry to producing consumer goods for 
themselves—food and clothing and housing 
first, and gradually, as their purchasing 
power increases, automobiles, radios, refrig- 
erators, etc. America his an enormous stake 
in helping these peoplefs remain free and in 
helping them develop an enlarging, expand- 
ing economy, with new industries, more jobs, 
higher wages, greater purchasing power, 
more sales, and then more industries to start 
the cycle over again. 
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But to develop such a favorable trade situ- 
ation, certain minimum conditions must be 
fulfilled: 

First, the economies must complement 
each other, directly or through multilateral 
trade. Each country must have either 
money or goods that others want. If it 
were free, Asia’s economy, almost in toto, 
would complement, rather than compete 
with ours. Its people produce a great many 
commodities which we need and with which 
they can pay for the items they want from 
the West. If this were the only condition, 
the trade prospects would be good. 

But a second condition is political security 
and stability. One cannot enter into a con- 
tract with a firm in a foreign land, or even 
with its government, unless there is reason- 
able certainty that goods can go and come, 
that media of exchange will be stable and 
convertible, that war or revolution will not 
be breaking out, and that commercial rela- 
tions will not be interrupted by the other 
government, no matter how economically 
profitable, as a means of furthering its politi- 
cal objectives. 

In a time of political insecurity or danger 
of war, no prudent nation can permit itself 
to become too dependent on foreign sources 
for essential commodities from which it 
might be cut off. 

The prospect in the Far East for satisfying 
this condition of political security and sta- 
bility is close to zero. 

Mr. Stalin said, “The mightiest ally of the 
Soviet Union is to have strife, conflicts and 
wars in every other country.” Communist 
tactics in stirring up strife and conflicts in 
other countries are completely fluid and sub- 
ject to reversal without notice. But from 
the standpoint of the “long look” they are 
ruthlessly consistent. When winning, as in 
Dien Bien Phu, the Communists press merci- 
lessly; when losing, as in Korea, they assume 
the posture of peace, propose truce talks, 
and dangle the promise of unlimited trade. 
'Fhen as soon as they have succeeded in di- 
viding, disarming, or buying off their oppo- 
nents, the terms of trade become impossibly 
difficult again. 

What hope is there of substantial long- 
range trade under such circumstances? It 
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must be almost on a hit-and-run basis. 
Furthermore, the larger the trade becomes, 
the more dangerous is the position of the 
nation that relies on it. It puts itself more 
and more at the mercy of the enemy. 

A third minimum condition might be 
called mutuality—a common philosophy 
with respect to trade. They must accept and 
abide by the same set of rules. 

The British have been characterized as a 
nation of shopkeepers. In a real sense that 
is a fair description of the Western World— 
and of most of the free world. It is reflected 
in a broad pattern of economic philosophy 
and conduct. The laws and courts protect 
the trader under accepted codes of commerce. 

Against this philosophy is pitted the power 
of Communist state organizations and na- 
tional monopolies that have as their single 
objective the strengthening of the state. 
The businessman from the West can seldom 
match their bargaining power which is used 
without scruples to obtain advantage for the 
state. 

Our objectives in free world trade are to 
improve the lot of our people; to better rela- 
tions between the countries involved; to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity in the world; and 
in the process earn a profit much of which 
becomes capital for further expansion of pro- 
duction and trade with resulting further im- 
provement of living standards. 

But. none of these is an objective of a Com- 
munist regime, nor can it be. They cannot 
trade under the accepted rules of the free 
world without ceasing to be Communists. 
They cannot cease to be Communists with- 
out their whole movement collapsing. 

Communists of necessity must carry on 
trade, not for commercial reasons as do we, 
but for political reasons. Trade is primarily 
a weapon of Communist imperialism, to be 
expanded or contracted, to be directed here 
or shifted there, as those at the top deter- 
mine to be expedient in promoting the world 
revolution, 

A striking illustration was the action of 
the Chinese Communist regime in exporting 
millions of tons of rice (even though Chi- 
nese people in two famine-stricken provinces 
were starving) in exchange for rubber from 
Ceylon at considerably higher than the world 
market price. Human beings do not count 
in the Communist world, except as they can 
be used to further the objectives of the state. 


Fewer businessmen in the West would be 
deceived by Communist trade maneuvers if 
they understood that the Soviet bloc’s rep- 
resentatives are not plain businessmen like 
themselves, though they often try to act 
like that. They are representatives of gov- 
ernment organizations tightly controlled by 
their Communist rulers whose purposes are 
political. This leads inevitably to such dif- 
ficulties as the following: 


1. Spokesmen and negotiators for the 
Communists frequently make attractive 
offers and promises but later prove unwilling 
to sign contracts in accordance with these 
offers. Such offers are made partly for pro- 
paganda purposes with intent to deceive. 
This was clearly the case at the Moscow 
Economic Conference in April 1952 when the 
U. S. S. R. offered to more than triple its 
billion-dollar trade with the West in “2 or 3 
years.” A year later, 1 billion was not up 
300 percent, but had dropped about 40 per- 
cent. 

2. Communist countries have proved un- 
reliable as markets or sources of supply, even 
in the shortrun. Experience in many coun- 
tries shows that trade contracts may be 
terminated arbitrarily despite satisfactory 
performance on the part of Western trade 
partners. The ups and downs of Communist 
purchases in the Australian wool market are 
@ case in point. Often this is done sys- 
tematically; dependence on trade with the 
Soviet bloc ts created, then termination is 
used as a form of pressure tactic. Last year, 
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when Pakistan appeared to be veering toward 
the free world, Communist China cut its 
purchases of Pakistan cotton from approxi- 
mately $84 million in 1952, to about $7 
million in 1953. 

3. Communist planners direct all their eco- 
nomic efforts, including foreign trade, toward 
self-sufficiency. This is clearly seen in their 
writings and in actual performance. The 
U. S. S. R. has the longest history as a Com- 
munist country. Its peak trade was in 1929- 
33. In the late thirties it fell to about half, 
and the postwar trade volume was still lower, 
despite the large-scale increases in Soviet 
total output since 1928. In 1953 the whole 
bloc (including Communist China) did less 
than $3 billion of trade with the rest of the 
world. 

A number of writers who take a more opti- 
mistic view about trade with Communist 
China point to continued existence of pri- 
vate industry and trade within that country. 
But where such does exist, it is only on 
sufferance of the Government and will be 
extinguished when it has served its purpose. 
This has never been denied by the Chinese 
Communist leaders. On the contrary, they 
have said on numerous occasions that com- 
plete nationalization of industries and col- 
lectivization of agriculture has to come, but 
in stages—which means Just as fast as they 
feel themselves strong enough. Why should 
we help them to do it faster? 

Iv 


If the ruthless use of trade as a political 
Weapon were not enough to discourage the 
western businessman, he should take a long 
look at the difficulties and disadvantages 
from a strictly commercial standpoint: 

1. Commuhist countries are afflicted with 
shortages and production problems and have 
difficulty supplying exports to pay for the im- 
ports they want. Western European coun- 
tries have found themselves consistently 
forced to extend credit, to exert pressure to 
obtain payment, and they may end up by 
accepting goods they do not want to avoid 
taking a loss on debts, as the Austrians, 
for example, have discovered in dealing with 
Hungary. The London Economist in Febru- 
ary reported that Sweden, which has long 
taken the lead in developing east-west trade, 
has recently refused to supply the Czechs 
with iron ore because of unsatisfactory 
payments. . 

2. Communist export prices tend to be 
high and are sometimes raised abruptly to 
take advantage of a favorable market. Po- 
land, especially, has been noted for such 
tactics. 

2. Continual complaints about the quality 
of products from Soviet bloc countries are 
heard. This is especially true of industrial 
goods, but also applies to raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Recent Soviet petroieum ship- 
ments to Egypt proved to be so filled with ex- 
traneous matter that the costs of its use were 
greatly increased, 

4. Communist countries are noted for 
poor performance in deliveries which are 
often delayed and sometimes never come 
through. Occasionally delivery has been de- 
layed on purpose to get concessions not in- 
cluded in the original agreement. 

5. Communist trade representatives are 
often hard to deal with. They usually have 
to consult with their home offices before 
agreeing to terms, which causes unreason- 
able stubbornness and long delays. Cur- 
rently they are under orders to act more con- 
ciliatory and friendly than in the past, but 
there is no slightest evidence that this will 
last; and it does not prevent bureaucratic 
rigidity. A shipbuilding firm in Falkenberg, 
Sweden, was forced into bankruptcy as a re- 
sult of difficulties encountered in fulfilling 
a Soviet order for 10 fishing boats. 

Although trade between China and the 
outside world was never very large, some 
optimists profess to believe that the Commu- 
nists’ present 5-year plan will offer great op- 
portunity for profitable trade with the West. 
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But if they will study the plan, they wi) 
find that the urge for industrialization arises 
from the determination to improve China's 
military posture, not the needs of its people, 

During 1952 and the first part of 1953 
Communist China was overextended in Korea 
and arxious to sow dissension among the 
Allied Powers in order to get more favor. 
able truce terms. So it started its so-calleq 
trade offensive. 

A good many western traders rushed 
Peiping, and others, including some Amerj. 
cans, journeyed to Moscow. But only a few 
months later when the Communists had 
managed to extricate themselves from the 
unprofitable operation in Korea which they 
could not win, and shifted their efforts to 
the far more promising field of Indochina, 
the trade offensive had accomplished much 
of its obviously diversionary purpose and 
the glittering prospects of trade with Com. 
munist China began to fade. 

A British trade organization, the Ching 
Association, said in December 1953, “There 
is no doubt but that the potentialities have 
been greatly exaggerated in the public mind, 
partly as a result of the superficial successes 
of the various unofficial trade missions which 
have paid visits to Peiping this year. This, 
overeagerness has unfortunately been re. 
flected in an increasing severity of the terms 
which China now demands.” 

Despite all these difficulties, there are those 
who find it hard to resist the attraction of 
China as a potential market, because it is 
proving so difficult for the free world to work 
out acceptable trade patterns within itself, 
But the more the free world ties itself to 
the Soviet orbit, the less likely its members 
are to move toward greater international 
trade among themselves, which is the way 
that offers by far the greater possibilities, 
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There are two other situations in Asia 
which we should mention because of the 
special attraction they present to the Com- 
munists. Everyone understands the reasons 
for the Communist drive into southeast 
Asia—Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and Ma- 
laya. That is where the riches of Asia are: 
rubber, tin and other metals, oil, and rice 
surpluses. 

But Japan is also a particularly desirable 
Communist target because of its industrial 
capacity. It is also particularly vulnerable 
because of its lack of rice, iron ore, coking 
coal, oil, and many other essential materials. 
Tt simply cannot maintain its solvency or 
even its independence unless it has access 
to markets where it can sell its manufac- 
tured products in exchange for food sup- 
plies and raw materials. The three main 
areas with which it might conceivably de- 
velop such trade relations are: Southeast 
Asia, the United States, and mainland China. 
Japan has been unable to regain its former 
markets in southeast Asia because of popular 
hostility resulting from Japanese occupa- 
tion during the war, unsettled reparations 
accounts, and efforts by European countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom, to keep 
Japan out of those markets. Britain needs 
or wants them for itself, as Stalin predicted. 

Unless the United States is willing to con- 
tinue underwriting the Japanese economy 
in an amount approaching a billion dollars 
@ year, or to permit greater Japanese trade 
with ourselves, Japan has no choice except 
to expand its trade with Communist China. 
The latter will not help Japan out of its dire 
predicament, no matter how profitable the 
trade would be to China itself, unless Japan 
is willing to break with the United States. 
Chou-En-lai has just reiterated this demand 
bluntly at Geneva. 

That would give the Soviet bloc, in addi- 
tion to the gigantic manpower and resources 
of the China mainland which it already con- 
trols, the Japanese workshop, the best in 
Asia. 

The difficulties we face today in trying to 
check Communist expansion in Indochina 
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are small, indeed, compared to the problem 
we will face should Japan's industrial might 
come under Communist control. 

There are no ways to prevent such a dis- 
aster except to devise means to keep south- 
east Asia free, reduce barriers to Japanese 
trade with the free world, and intensify 
pressures OD Communist China itself until 
the hold of its tyrannical regime is weak- 
ened, loosened, and eventually broken. 

The Asia mainland can live without Japan; 
Japan cannot live indefinitely without the 
mainland. 

Unless ways are found to return China to 
the free world, Japan will almost certainly 
wind up in the Communist world. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties in re- 
turning China to the free world; but any 
other course presents still greater difficulties. 
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How then shall we deal with Communist 
forces on the march in Asia? How can we 
prevent new conquests and overcome those 
already accomplished? 

There are no easy solutions. But it seems 
to me we must begin by ending the illusions 
that have led us into one pitfall after 
another. 

One illusion is that by expanding trade 
with the Communist bloc we can convert 
Communists into capitalists. Of all the pos- 
sibilities, this is the least likely. Why should 
they desert when they are winning? 

It is like the woman who imagines tne 
way to reform a brute is to marry him. It 
never works, but some still try it. If the 
Communists really want our hand in a work- 
able trade relationship, let them show good 
intent by reforming first. 

A second illusion is that by increasing 
trade with the Chinese Communists we can 
detach them from the Russian Communists, 
or can drive a wedge between Peiping and 
Moscow, or can make a Tito out of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

But why should Mao move away from the 
Kremlin if he can have all the advantages 
of trade with the Western World in addition 
to those of closest relations with the Soviet 
bloc? Besides, does anyone believe the hard- 
headed men in the Kremlin would be moving 
heaven and earth to get Communist China 
accepted in respectable society if that would 
lead or enable China to break with Moscow 
and thereby wreck its whole world move- 
ment? 

Mao conceivably might pull way from 
Moscow if he were compelled to in order to 
get absolutely essential goods—that is, if he 
began to lose in China. The first aim of our 
foreign policy in Asia should be directed to 
making him lose. The way to do that is to 
make him fail, not to help him win. The 
best hope of creating friction between China 
and the Soviet Union is to keep the Chinese 
Reds locked, preferably smothered, in the 
Russian bear's arms. 

A third illusion we should end is that 
trade with Communist China can assume 
the vast proportions some have glowingly 
predicted, and thus substantially meet the 
needs of the industrialized countries for 
larger markets. If the Chinese want to im- 
prove their trade relations, as some would 
have you believe, why do they not start cor- 
recting the abuses imposed on foreign traders 
already there? Until they are willing to do 
the most elementary things necessary for 
carrying on civilized trade and intercourse, 
why should we walk into any more blind 
alleys? 

vir 


In addition to determining what policies 
we should not follow with respect to Com- 
munist countries in Asia—because too unde- 
Ppendable economically and undesirable po- 
litically—-we must ask, What are the policies 
that we ought to adopt and pursue? 

It is unfortunate, but inescapable, that 
since the Communist bloc makes its eco- 
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nomic policies completely subservient to its 
political objectives, we, too, must put politi- 
cal considerations first. At the least, we 
cannot afford trade policies that defeat our 
foreign policy. 

The immediate objective of our foreign 
policy in Asia must be to prevent any fur- 
ther gains there by the Kremlin. To achieve 
that objective— 

1. We must recognize that what is at stake 
in Asia is the peace and possible survival of 
the free world, not just its trade. 

2. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories. That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them? If 
they are our enemies, how can anyone sug- 
gest we help them become stronger? 

3. We must not let them win any more 
diplomatic victories. Admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations would be 
the greatest possible diplomatic victory. 
Free Asia will crumble once it becomes con- 
vinced the Communists are going to win. 
Admission to the U. N. would mean to the 
people of Asia, and should mean to us, that 
the Reds have already won. 

4. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America to 
intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would enable the Reds to convince millions, 
not that we are helping Asian peoples to de- 
fend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend French colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate worse 
than they hate the Communist imperialism 
which they have not yet been under. 

5. We must not let them win any more 
military victories. This requires that we 
get at last the Pacific pact which the Con- 
gress called for in 1949 an alliance of the 
free nations of southeast Asia and the Pacific 
to resist further Communist expansion. To 
develop in the Asian peoples now threatened 
the will to fight as did the South Koreans, 
they must know it is for their own freedom. 
They will not believe it is for their freedom 
unless the alliance has as its nucleus gen- 
uinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States of Amer- 
ica is one), supported by the European pow- 
ers, rather than a nucleus of the former 
colonial nations of Europe, to be supported 
by the people of Asia. 

6. On the positive side, we must give great- 
er encouragement and assistance to the free 
Chinese on Formosa to enable them to main- 
tain a symbol of freedom and hope; and, as 
a preliminary, to smuggle agents and suit- 
able supplies to the China mainland in order 
to keep hope alive and to enable the resist- 
ance forces to do to the Reds exactly what 
the Reds did to the Nationalists—destroy 
communications, isolate the cities, disrupt 
the economy. That is, when the Chinese 
Communists are in trouble at home, we must 
do all we can to keep them in trouble, not 
help them out of it. 

7. We must, above all, do our best to help 
the free countries of Asia remain free by 
becoming stronger. The great expansion of 
trade in Asia which we need, is not to be 
found in Communist China. It is in the 
non-Communist areas around China. We 
must seek to apply there more effectively 
the same philosophy of an expanding econ- 
omy and reduced trade barriers which are 
responsible for America’s own huge inter- 
nal trade. Let us concentrate on expanding 
the $148 billion of trade last year within 
the existing free world, rather than jeop- 
ard that for the less than $3 billion of trade 
between the free world and the whole So- 
viet bloc and only three-quarters of a bil- 
lion with Communist China. 

8. We must always weigh the possible but 
uncertain economic benefits of trade with 
Communist tyrannies against the certain 
political and psychological losses. To build 
up trade with the Chinese Communists would 
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give enormous benefit to our enemies; . it 
would not bring substantial economic or 
other benefit to ourselves or our allies in 
the West; and it would do very great injury 
to one ally that we generally seem to for- 
get—the ally which, in my book, is the most 
important of all because the most depend- 
able, and in a position to do the enemy 
most damage—namely, the nearly 800 mil- 
lion oppressed peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. ‘We must not 
betray their hopes or weaken their resolve 
or undercut their strength by any act that 
would increase the strength of Communists 
anywhere. 

When there is already such determined 
opposition behind the Iron Curtain as was 
demonstrated by the revolt in East Germany 
last June and by the decision of Commu- 
nist prisoners of war in Korea to refuse to 
return even to their homes and families in 
enslaved China, there is reason for great 
hope, not despair—if we in the free world 
will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 
make on this trade issue is a moral deci- 
sion. Shall we put our faith for the future 
in the millions of oppressed peoples? Or 
in deals with their oppressors? 

We cannot win our enemies by letting 
down our friends and loyal allies. On the 
contrary, the best way to influence our ene- 
mies is to stand steadfastly by our friends, 
especially those who are already fighting 
the enemy from within and may make it 
unnecessary for the rest of us to fight it 
from without. 

If we take the long look, there can be 
no question of the decision we and other 
free peoples will make, 





The Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
Should Remain in New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish: to 
join my colleagues from New York ina 
vigorous protest against the Department 
of the Army for its decision to transfer 
the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
from New York to Philadelphia. This is 
another example of false economy which 
is being practiced at the expense of New 
York City. It is hurting not only the 
morale of other Government employees 
and the nearly 1,000 civilian employees 
and their families who are directly af- 
fected, but it is also a severe blow to 
business and industry in New York and 
to its whole economy. 

In February of this year—February 4, 
to be exact—I described to this House 
the unemployment situation in my 
congressional district in Brooklyn. I 
listed some:of the reductions in employ- 
ment during the past year due to closing 
down or transferring certain activities 
from New York. I said then: 


Last April the naval clothing factory was 
closed and some 1,200 families lost their 
means of a livelihood. In January of this 
year the naval supply facilities was trans- 
ferred from Brooklyn to a depot elsewhere 
and another 700 employees lost their 
jobs. * * * A further reduction in employ- 
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ment will take place during the latter half 
of fiscal 1954—which means by June 30 of 
this year. The new reduction may affect 
perhaps another 700 employees and will bring 
down total employment at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard to a low of 17,500. 


Mr. Speaker, I tried to be cautious in 
my estimate last February of a reduction 
of only 700 employees at Brooklyn, 
lest I be accused of being an alarmist 
and an advocate of “gloom and doom.” 
I have just been informed that employ- 
ment at the Brooklyn Navy Yard “will 
approximate 16,750 after separation 
notices already issued become effective.” 
Which means that already 1,450 people 
have received notices of separation since 
then. or more than twice as many as I 
estimated in February. And we still have 
nearly a month and a half until June 30. 

What is more, I have also learned that 
an additional 1,000 employees may lose 
their jobs at the Brooklyn Navy Yard by 
September 30, 1954, since total employ- 
ment there is now “expected to decline” 
to 15,800. 

Now, the Department of the Army pro- 
poses to remove its Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency from New York and 
throw out an additional 1,000 employees 
on the labor market. I ask of our re- 
sponsible authorities in the present ad- 
ministration: Are you, gentlemen, deter- 
mined to transform the great city of New 
York into a “ghost city”? Do you realize 
that by your actions to close down, to 
remove, or to reduce these activities, 
which have become such a vital part of 
our commercial and industrial life, you 
are contributing to the ruination of New 
York City as the Nation’s center of com- 
merce and you are gradually strangling 
it economically? 

We are struggling with a difficult un- 
employment situation in New York to- 
day. The removal of the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agency will only worsen this 
situation. Not only will it bring eco- 
nomic ruin to many families, to business 
firms and possibly to whole industries, 
particularly the textile industry, but 
once the flames of depression begin to 
spread throughout New York and neigh- 
boring communities it may be difficult 
to stop them later. 

I urge the Department of the Army to 
reconsider its decision and to rescind its 
order to transfer the agency from New 
York. I call on the responsible authori- 
ties to give most serious consideration 
to these protests. Justice and decency 
require that this agency should remain 
in New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to insert into the 
Recorp the text of a letter which I have 
received from the mayor of New York, 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, dealing 
with this matter: 

Crry or New Yor«, 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1954. 
Hon. Lovuts B. HELLER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I urge you to join 
in the efforts to persuade the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and the 
commanding officer of the United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps to keep the cloth- 
ing and textile purchasing units and ad- 
ministrative divisions of the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, in New York 
City after July 1, 1954. 
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Recently it was announced in Washington 
by an Army spokesman that these operations 
would be removed from 111 East 16th Street, 
New York, and relocated at Philadelphia 
after that date. Official reasons advanced for 
this action were annual savings in rent and 
payroll expenditures. 

Examination of the facts show there will 
be no saving for the taxpayer in this move, 
which, it is estimated, will cost the United 
States Government more than a million dol- 
lars to move personnel involved, and for 
terminal leave and retirement pay for those 
employees forced to resign. The Govern- 
ment will save nothing in rent for the East 
16th Street premises since other Defense De- 
partment agencies are prepared to take over 
this space. Furthermore, there exists at the 
present time in New York City Government- 
owned facilities that could accommodate the 
Quartermaster operations involved. The 
reduction in force advocated in the pro- 
posed transfer could be made as easily in 
New York as in Philadelphia. 

The Quartermaster purchasing and admin- 
istrative offices were located in New York 
in 1944 because New York was the center of 
the world’s textile and clothing manufac- 
ture, and still is. Procurement of needed 
Army supplies here is logical and efficient 
because of the strategic location of these 
industrial plants and offices. 

The transfer of these Quartermaster func- 
tions from New York to Philadelphia would 
mean the loss of an $8 million annual pay- 
roll to New York City with consequent lessen- 
ing tax returns to both the city and the 
State. 

Industry, veterans groups, and my admin- 
istration unite -in urging you to make every 
effort to halt this drastic and useless relo- 
cation of activities by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert F. WacNeER, Mayor. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a petition forwarded to me by Mrs. 
E. R. McCort, of Conotton, Ohio. 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

E. R. McCort, Zelda McCort, Conotton, 
Ohio; Charlotte Gotohale, Margaret 
Davis, Nedra McCann, Lamartine, 
Ohio; Jean Burton, Scio, Ohio; Ethel 
Gamble, Annie Umpleby, Mildred But- 
terfield, Mary Palmer, Bessie Logan, 
Georgia McIntosh, Conotton, Ohio; 
Annie Burton, Scio, Ohio; Marjorie R. 
Nees, Forrest G. Nees, Carrollton, Ohio; 
Bernice J. Brooks, Olive Tope Brooks, 
Lena Rutledge, Williard Rutledge 
Mervin Rutledge, L. H. Gamble, Conot- 
ton, Ohio; Harriett McCann, Lamar- 
tine, Ohio, 
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National Association of Cotton Manufac. 
turers 100th Annual Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol. 
lowing remarks of Mr. William F. Sul. 
livan, president of the National Associa. 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, on the oc- 
casion of its 100th annual meeting: 


Today we mark the beginning of the sec. 
ond century of a novel undertaking first con. 
ceived by a few textile manufacturers here in 
New England. In 1854 our founders adopted 
the then radical idea that the free and un- 
selfish exchange of ideas and information 
among business competitors would be of 
benefit, not only to themselves, but to the 
industry and the Nation. They embarked 
upon an experiment in mutual trust and re- 
spect contrary to the then general business 
belief in secrecy and distrust, a condition 
which had retarded a full realization of the 
fruits of the industrial revolution. They 
substituted knowledge for secrecy and shared 
it so that all could have an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete. Each had a chance to 
gain from the ever-increasing industrial ex- 
pansion which stemmed from the new in- 
dustrial knowledge they jointly created 
through their association. Most American 
industries have since accepted the premise 
that knowledge freely exchanged in an 
atmosphere of trust benefits all. One hun- 
dred years have proven its value. 

We can therefore look forward today with 
greater confidence than our founders did who 
began this experiment. The mill men of 
New England a century ago must have turned 
their thoughts to Samuel Slater, Francis 
Lowell and others, who had broken the bar- 
riers of secrecy, to bring the first technolog- 
ical advances to this area. 

The concept of freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity which had flowered in political 
thought since the Revolution and which was 
soon to face its most severe test was ap- 
plied for the first time to business and in- 
dustry in an organized way by this associa- 
tion as our transactions vividly demonstrate, 

The significance of our association is that 
it pioneered, at a time when others doubted; 
that for a century it has actively espoused 
free and unhampered pursuit for truth, accu- 
rate scientific information, and knowledge 
for the benefit of all; and lastly, that it has 
proved that these principles are as vital to 
free enterprise as to a free nation. These 
principles could have been subjected to no 
more severe test of soundness and durability 
than in our industry in this area in the past 
century. 

The formation of our association here in 
New England 100 years ago was perhaps in- 
evitable. The time was ripe to depart from 
@ practice of secrecy and to embark upon 4 
policy of enlightenment. 

In the spring of 1854 the bitter debates 
over the Kansas-Nebraska bill stirred men's 
minds to reexamine existing practices and 
reappraise the principles of freedom and 
human dignity upon which the Nation was 
founded. The passage of that bill proved 
the impermanence of compromise with prin- 
ciple. Men’s minds were released from the 
bondage of political expediency and appease- 
ment. Among the many organizations and 
societies which sprang into being, ours rep- 
resented the quest for knowledge and el- 
lightenment in manufacturing. 
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It is no accident that the founding of a 
new national party of freedom and this 
association took place in the same year and 
within a few miles of each other. Nor is it 
any accident that the men instrumental in 
the founding of that party and this organi- 
gation were close associates. 

The association has provided a stimulus 
and a forum in which the minds of its mem- 
bers meet and impart with freedom and 
truth the knowledge and information so 
important to the growth and welfare of our 
industry. Association meetings have been 
the battlefield upon which campaigns for 
improvements in the industry have been car- 
ried out. r 

Today is not to be devoted to contemplat- 
ing the past nor to attempting to fathom the 
future. Today is an occasion upon which 
we should repledge and rededicate ourselves 
to those enduring principles upon which we 
are founded—search for knowledge and free 
exchange of ideas in a spirit of mutual trust 
and confidence. By applying these well- 
demonstrated principles to the central tasks 
before us, we can go forward to great new 
achievements both in this industry and in 
our society. 





The Government of South Korea Mast 
Not Be Jeopardized or Undermined by 
Red Propaganda and Maneuvers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of May 19, 1954: 


Rep SHADOW Hovers OvER ROK ELeEcTion 
(By Ludwell Denny) 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—The Reds are ex- 
pected to use tomorrow’s congressional elec- 
tions in South Korea as excuse for another 
propaganda campaign against the Rhee gov- 
ernment and for an appeasement deal at the 
Geneva Conference. 

This is old stuff. But it is particularly 
dangerous now because of American-British 
disagreements, French weakness, and Com- 
munist initiative at Geneva. 

Charges by the opposition party in Seoul, 
that President Rhee’s supporters and police 
are intimidating voters, are made to order 
for Red propagandists. Considering the brief 
experience of the South Koreans with de- 
mocracy, and abnormal conditions resulting 
from the war and present tricky truce, some 
election irregularities are perhaps inevitable. 


TARGET OF APPEASERS 


But the Rhee government is broadly rep- 
resentative of the people, as attested by the 
United Nations-supervised elections, which 
put it in power. Whatever mistakes it has 
made, it is not a dictatorship. 


Unfortunately, President Rhee’s success 
against the Reds has made him hated all the 
more by appeasement groups in Europe. 
And propaganda about him has been re- 
peated so often that even many, if not most, 
allied officials and newspapers in Europe 
make him the scapegoat for frustrations of 
the Korean war. 

This is the setting of the Korean dead- 
lock at Geneva and of efforts of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, to com- 
Promise the conflicting demands of the Com- 
munist block and the United States. The 
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conference deadlock is over an election issue. 
That gives special significance to the bal- 
loting in South Korea tomorrow. 


VACANT SEATS FOR NORTH 


All sides at Geneva agree in theory that 
North and South Korea must be unified, and 
that elections must be held. President Rhee 
points out that unsupervised elections al- 
ready have been held in South Korea, that 
vacant seats are reserved for North Korean 
districts where the Reds prevented U. N. 
balloting, and that such elections should now 
be held in North Korea. 


Of course, the Reds object to that. In- 
stead, they propose that the North Korean 
regime and the Rhee government jointly 
hold all-Korean elections, with no United 
Nations supervision. To begin with that 
would give the nonrepresentative Red re- 
gime legal equality with the democratically 
instituted and constitutional Rhee govern- 
ment, and with the usual Red trickery it 
would end with Communist control of the 
whole country. 





Senator Lyndon B. Johnson Speaks to the 
Texas “Aggies” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senate minority leader, the 
Honorable Lynpon B. Jounson, has hon- 
ored Texas A. and M. College by partici- 
pating in its graduation exercises. He 
has emphasized the part that the land- 
grant military colleges play in the pro- 
duction of skilled and educated man- 
power and outstanding military leader- 
ship. Senator JoHNson has observed 
that at no time could these schools make 
@ more significant contribution to the 
welfare of our country than they are 
making today. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator JoHNson’s ad- 
dress appears below: 

They tell me there are three supreme 
honors which can come in a lifetime. 

First, to be a citizen of the United States. 
Second, to be a citizen of Texas. Then, and 
finally, to be a citizen of Aggieland. 

As a native-born American and a native- 
born Texas, I qualify for the first two honors. 
But circumstances beyond my control pre- 
clude the third. 

I only hope that tonight I can apply for a 
return passport that entitles me to a sec- 
ond visit. It is mighty refreshing to spend a 
little time at College Station where we can 
talk about a few bright prospects—like the 
Aggie football team next fall. . 

The Texas Aggies occupy a special spot in 
the heart of America. The spirit of the corps 
is the finest example of the spirit that 
America needs. 

It embodies the determination and the will 
to win which is vital in the arena where 
America’s destiny will be determined. 

It is no accident that Texas A. and M. con- 
tributed more officers to the Army during 
World War II than any other institution. It 
was a direct refiection of the spirit of the 
corps—devotion to duty and devotion to 
country. 

As the leaders of the free world, we are now 
engaged in a great race with the forces of 
tyranny. The outcome of that race will de- 
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termine the destiny—not just of ourselves 
but of all who come after us. 

It is a peculiar race—one in which the two 
leading participants have different objectives. 

The Communists are seeking world con- 
quest—they do not conceal their aim. 

We are seeking the preservation of free- 
dom—the right of the individual to justice 
and liberty of conscience. 

They will win if they can spread sufficient 
confusion and doubt. We will win if we can 
hold clear to our goals and reject their di- 
visive tactics. 

There are strengths and weaknesses on 
both sides. : 

In terms of population, we can never catch 
up. 

Today, the U. S. S. R. numbers some 200 
million people. Its population grows at the 
rate of 3 million a year. We number approxi- 
mately 160 million people. We are increas- 
ing at the rate of about 2 million a year. 

The Soviet Army musters 3,100,000 men— 
plus secret police troops for which we have 
no figures. Our Army numbers only 1,300,- 
000 men—and our police are not organized 
to supplement troops in battle. 

The Communists direct their operations 
from the center of the largest land mass in 
the world—Asia and Eastern Europe. We 
must cross broad oceans before we even 
come close to the areas of conflict. 

These facts and figures, of course, do not 
take into account the tremendous hordes of 
Communist China. They do not include the 
enslaved nations behind the Iron Curtain 
in Eastern Europe. 

We have strengths too. 

In 1955, the United States is certain to 
produce at least 123 million tons of steel. 
The best the Russians can hope for is less 
than 45 million tons. 

In 1955, the United States can count on 
production of at least 1,800,000 tons of 
aluminum. The best the Russians can hope 
for is 286,000 tons. 

In practically every field that matters, we 
outproduce the Soviet Union. We have a 
long, long lead. It will take years for the 
Russians to catch up—to come even within 
hailing distance. 

Our present production superiority, how- 
ever, is no cause for complacency. In the 
long view of history, many years count for 
little more than a moment. 

The Communists take the long view of 
history. They are playing the game for the 
future. We must match their patience and 
their determination. 

In the long view, the race will not be won 
by superiority of production or superiority 
of. manpower. Both factors are important. 
But if they were decisive, the struggle would 
be settled by now. 

In the long view, the winner will be deter- 
mined by superiority of leadership and 
superiority of trained brain power. 

Th&t is where you come in. 

The struggle between communism and 
freedom is a many-sided struggle. It is be- 
tween atheism and religion; between tyranny 
and justice; between disregard for the indi- 
vidual and regard for the individual; between 
a free economy and a controlled economy. 

One aspect too often overlooked is the 
struggle between two methods of education. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. This, of course, is only a half 
truth. But it forms a basis for what could 
be a whole truth. ; 

Our colleges and our universities do not 
pretend to turn out wise men. Wisdom can- 
not be injected into an individual like vita- 
mins or penicillin. If it is not there, natu- 
rally it cannot be produced artificially. 

But our colleges and universities can offer 
wise men the accumulated thought of the 
ages. They can add knowledge to wisdom 
and brain power that is already there. The 
method by which they do it is all important, 
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The Communists believe that colleges and 
universities exist to serve the state. They 
are part of the process by which Communist 
leaders and citizens are turned out on an 
assembly-line basis. 

In this process, the individual has no 
choice. It does not matter what he wants 
to do unless his plans fit in with the plans of 
the Politburo. 

We can—and we should—abhor this sys- 
tem. We can—and we should—scoff at some 
of its weird theories. 

But it would be a sad mistake to under- 
rate that system. It would be a grave error 
not to recognize that it produces first-rate 
engineers; first-rate chemists; first-rate 
scientists. 

And every one of those engineers; every 
one of those chemists; every one of those 
scientists steps promptly into a machine 
dedicated to our destruction. 

It is true that the Russians had to steal 
the basic facts of the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb. But that is secondary to the fact 
that once they had the facts, their scientists 
and technicians did go ahead and produce 
both. 

It was an achievement of the first magni- 
tude for a nation that only recently depended 
upon the oxcart for transportation. 

We do not base our education on state 
planning. We do not try to turn out chem- 
ists in Job lots; we do not produce scientists 
like bushels of wheat or bales of cotton. 

We seek to give free reign to the imagina- 
tion; to the development of individual tastes 
and preferences. We believe that in educa- 
tion—as in the broader struggle of life—a 
man should have the right of choice. 

We believe that if he has that right, he 
will be a better man. 

We do not expect education to serve the 
state. But we believe that men educated in 
freedom will best serve society. We are com- 
mitted to that concept and we will not seek 
to alter it now. 

As time goes on, we will almost certainly 
have to increase our funds for research. We 
will have to step up our efforts to explore 
the fields of basic knowledge. 

I do not mean by this, knowledge in the 
field of weapons alone. 

The cold war is as much a battle of ideas 
as it is of weapons. 

We are badly in need of new and fresh 
ideas. We have been responding far too 
much to Communist aggression with tactics 
that are defensive only. We must explore 
the paths that will place us on the offensive 
without touching off world war III. 

There was a time when a college diploma 
carried with it little in the way of obliga- 
tion. By and large, it was a passport to a 
better life. 

It meant a competitive advantage in the 
economic struggle. 

Those times have passed. You, who will 
soon receive your diplomas, live in a world 
where a college education implies obligation 
as well as privilege. 

The people of the United States are looking 
to you and to the other thousands who will 
soon leave our college campuses for the lead- 
ership that will save our country. 

This is an obligation that cannot be 
avoided. As Americans, you must assume 
those burdens because you have as vital a 
stake in the outcome as anyone else. 

At this very moment, thousands of Com- 
munist scientists and technicians are pre- 
paring to leave their colleges and univer- 
sities. They are your competitors. 

They are the men and women that you 
must better if we are all to survive. 


I have great confidence in you. I know 
this confidence is shared by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans. 

The future is in your hands in a very real- 
istic and direct sense. Your brains, your 
imagination, your courage is the force that 
will preserve the freedom our ancestors won 
at such great sacrifice, 
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Here, at Texas A. and M., a foundation has 
been laid upon which you can stand like a 
rock. It is a foundation of knowledge, of 
spirit, of dedication to the principles that 
made America great. 

Some day, a historian will write the his- 
tory of this age. We cannot now foresee how 
it will end. 

But of this I am confident. When he 
comes to the last paragraph, it will not 
record the silver taps over the body of our 
Nation because of any failure by the Aggie 
corps. 

These are great days for you; great days 
for our Nation. 

To all of you, my heartiest congratulations 
for your achievement.- To our Nation, my 
greatest pride for the leaders who are now 
ready to join the struggle for freedom. 





Cal-Sag Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a press release 
by the Cal-Sag Waterways Development 
Committee, which is composed of fore- 
most leaders in industry, labor, the pro- 
fessions, and other activities of Chicago. 
The people and the press of the great 
Middle West are united in support of this 
waterways development, calculated to 
play a tremendous part in restoring full 
prosperity to the entire Nation and of 
strengthening the defenses of the 
country. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this .Con- 
gress will not adjourn until favorable 
action has been taken on pending ap- 
propriation bills for the immediate start 
of work. The urgency is pressing, the 
approach is bipartisan, we have no ex- 
cuse for further delay. 

The news release follows: 

Cuicaco, May 17.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, Inc., today, it was 
announced by Chairman Henry E. Seyfarth 
that the committee will redouble its ag- 
gressive and constructive educational and 
legislative program to get favorable con- 
gressional action on the Cal-Sag project. 

The leadership of the Chicago committee 
during the past year, Mr. Seyfarth said, has 
compiled such a record of outstanding ac- 
complishment that it now becomes impera- 
tive for the Cal-Sag committee, into which 
the Chicago committee has been merged, to 
exhibit the same qualities of intelligent 
leadership. 

To carry out the policy approved by the 
board of directors at this meeting, a policy 
committee was created composed of W. W. 
Huggett, president, North Pier Terminal 
Co.; Phillip G. Connell, president, Fitz- 
Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co.; Joseph 
Germano, director, United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO; J. J. Haines, Calumet Region 
Congress; and John R. Boyle, president, Sun 
Advertising Co. 

The Cal-Sag committee and its board of 
directors are as follows: 

CHICAGO CAL-SAG COMMITTEE 

Henry E. Seyfarth, chairman, Seyfarth, 
Shaw & Fairweather; John R. Boyle, presi- 
dent, Sun Advertising Co.; Phillip G. Con- 
nell, president, FitzSimons & Connell Dredge 
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& Dock Co.; Thomas Creigh, attorney, 23; 
South LaSalle Street; Col. Henry Crown 
chairman, Material Service Corp.; Frank E 
Doyle, president, South Chicago Trades anq 
Labor Assembly; John W. Evers, Jr., presi. 
dent, Commonwealth Edison Co.; Matthew 
J. Fitzgerald, president, Standard Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co.; Paul V. Galvin, presi- 
dent, Motorola, Inc.; Joseph Germano, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Industrial Union Coun. 
cil, and district director, United Steelwork. 
ers of America, CIO; Donald Grace, vice 
president, Chicago Steel Service Co.; Danie} 
J. Hallahan, attorney, 3637 East 106th Street: 
John V. Hanberg, publisher, the Daily Caly. 
met; W. W. Huggett, president, North Pier 
Terminal Co.; H. W. Johnson, vice president, 
Inland Steel Co.; Joseph Keenan, secretary. 
treasurer, building and construction divi. 
sion, A. F. of L.; Ray Kelly, publisher, South 
End Reporter; Herbert J. Lorber, president, 
Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co.; Philip J. Mal- 
loy, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; John L. McCaf. 
frey, president, International Harvester Co: 
William V. McKinzie, president, Steel City 
National Bank; Col. R. H. Morse, chairman, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Carl J. Sharp, chair. 
man, Acme Steel Co.; Solomon B. Smith, 
executive vice president, the Northern Trust 
Co.; Harold Truax, chairman, Truax-Traer 
Coal Co.; Col. Edward N. Wentworth, direc- 
tor, Armour’s livestock bureau, Armour & 
Co.; Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman, finance 
committee, Sears, Roebuck, & Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CAL-SAG WATERWAYS 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, INC. 


Fred M. Gillies, president, Acme Steel Co: 
Herbert J. Lorber, president, Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Co.; W. W. Huggett, president, North 
Pier Terminal Co.; Henry Platt, vice presi- 
dent, Truax-Traer Coal Co.; Phillip G. Con- 
nell, president, FitzSimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co.; Harry S. Bercher, vice 
president, International Harvester Co.; A. M. 
Thompson, chairman, Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co.; Matthew J. Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident, Standard Asbestos Manufacturing 
Co.; Frank E. Doyle, president, South Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly; Joseph Ger- 
mano, president, Illinois State Industrial 
Union, counsel and district director, Umited 
Steel Workers of America, CIO; John I. Hay, 
president, John I. Hay Barge Lines; Solomon 
B. Smith, executive vice president, the 
Northern Trust Co.; John R. Boyle, president, 
Sun Advertising Co.; Stuart B. Bradley, Sea- 
go, Pipin, Bradley & Vetter; C. P. Johnson, 
vice president, Interlake Iron Corp.; Charles 
E. Swab, vice president, Valley Mould & 
Iron Corp.; Harold G. Maidell, executive vice 
president, LaSalle National Bank; Chester 
R. Davis, Sr., vice president, Chicago Title & 
‘Trust Co.; Henry E. Seyfarth, Seyfarth, Shaw 
& Fairweather; Anthony G. Allison, executive 
vice president, Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee, Inc.; Ralph K. Mangan, 
president, the Buda Co.; J. J. Haines, Calu- 
met Region Congress; George E. Victor, 
president, Victor Manufacturing & Gasket 
Co. , 





Today’s Unprotected Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is presently considering amendments 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. It is anticipated that the com- 
mittee will recommend extension of the 
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system to provide coverage for over 10.5 
million additional persons. 

In connection with the committee’s 
deliberation, it is my intention to pro- 
pose an amendment which would grant 
some protection to 3.6 million of today’s 
retired aged. 

The present system of old-age 
and survivors insurance—OASI—coupled 
with the proposed broadening of the sys- 
tem will provide OASI coverage and a 
foor of protection for all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. In addition, 6 million 
persons are presently receiving benefits 
under the system. Even with the broad- 
ening of the system to provide universal 
coverage, there will still be one group 
of our citizens whose needs are being ig- 
nored and against whom the system dis- 
criminates. That group is today’s retired 
eged who through no fault of their own 
are not covered by OASI. 

The factors which determine whether 
a person is covered or not covered are 
often very minor. The dividing line be- 
tween coverage under the system and 
noncoverage is extremely thin. Gainful 
employment for as short a time as a year 
and a half can provide coverage. The 
payment of a total social security tax of 
as little as $6 can entitle some persons 
to the benefits of the system. ‘The maxi- 
mum that has been contributed in behalf 
of any person entitled to draw minimum 
benefits today is $106. Certain widows 
are entitled to survivors benefits under 
the system because their husbands died 
after September 1, 1950, whereas those 
widows whose husbands died before this 
date are denied benefits even though the 
taxes paid by the husbands under the 
program may have been the same. 

We have gratuitously increased OASI 
benefits to persons already retired on 
two occasions; it is proposed to do it 
again by legislation now pending in the 
Congress. These increases for those al- 
ready retired have a present value of 
over $11 billion. These increases take 
no account of the need of the individual. 
Those receiving them neither have paid, 
nor will they pay, anything for them. 
The lines of distinction between eligi- 
bility and noneligibility are so fine as to 
be without merit in determining whether 
an individual is entitled to the benefits 
provided by OASI to retired persons and 
survivors. 

These fine distinctions discriminate 
against the very group that has the 
greatest need for the protection provided 
by OASI. Under the broadened coverage 
and relaxed qualifying standards pro- 
vided in the administration bill now be- 
fore the Congress, all of tomorrow’s re- 
tired aged and most of those persons now 
between 65 and 70 years of age will be 
eligible for benefits upon retirement. 
For today’s retired aged over 70 years of 
age this will not be possible. Yet it is 
today’s aged who are most in need. 
Eighty percent of persons receiving re- 
lief on the basis of need under the old- 
age assistance—OAA— program are over 
70 years of age. 

Since we are providing benefits as a 
matter of right to all of tomorrow’s re- 
tired aged, we should certainly provide 
minimum benefits as a matter of right 
for today’s aged. 
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In order to make a real start in elimi- 
nating the discriminations in the present 
OASI system and to recognize the needs 
of today’s retired aged, I propose that 
retired noncovered persons age 70 or 
over be granted insured status and be 
eligible for minimum benefits. Mini- 
mum benefits under the pending legis- 
lation would be a monthly benefit of $30 
per month for nonmarried individuals 
and $45 per month for couples. 

In order to limit the application of this 
proposal to the meritorious cases and to 
prevent windfalls, two restrictions are 
provided. 

First, individuals receiving retirement 
benefits under other governmental re- 
tirement systems, such as civil-service 
retirement, railroad retirement, and so 
forth, would not be eligible. Second, any 
person receiving OASI benefits under 
this special provision would be required 
to give up the additional $600 personal 
income-tax exemption granted to per- 
sons over 65 and the special retirement 
income exemption provided in the tax- 
revision bill. 

It is contended by some that such a 
blanketing-in of persons who have made 
no contribution by way of social-security 
taxes would not be fair to the social-se- 
curity trust fund and those who have 
paid such taxes in order to obtain cov- 
erage. To meet this objection, I propose 
that for each person blanketed-in, a pay- 
ment to the trust fund would be made 
from the general funds of the Govern- 
ment corresponding to the maximum 
employer-employee tax that would have 
been paid for any individual who had 
been covered under the system since its 
inception and which would produce the 
minimum benefit, plus compound in- 
terest at 3 percent. For those blanketed- 
in in 1955, the per capita payment to the 
trust fund would be $131.07. As far as 


the trust fund is concerned, it will be in- 


at least as good a condition as it would 
be if the individual and his employer had 
been contributing to the system since 
social-security taxes were first collected 
in 1937. 

Because the reimbursement to the 
trust fund from the general fund will 
amount to only about 7 percent of the 
cost of the benefits, there are some who 
will call this proposal a “raid” in the 
trust fund. It should be remembered 
that this ratio of 7 percent reimburse- 
ment represents more than the propor- 
tion of the benefit cost actually paid for 
in respect to current beneficiaries by 
themselves and their employers. 

In addition to removing the discrimi- 
nation present in the OASI system, the 
proposal would provide a real start 
toward the withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the Federal-State old- 
age relief program of old-age assistance, 

The old-age assistance program pro- 
vides for Federal payments to the States 
on a matching basis. The maximum 
Federal contribution is $35 per case. My 
proposal provides that the Federal insur- 
ance payment paid to any blanketed-in 
individual would be offset against any 
Federal matching moneys that would 
otherwise be paid to the individual. 
Since 80 percent of those receiving aid 
under OAA are over 70 years of age, this 
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provision would result in a substantial 
reduction in the Federal cost under OAA. 
It is estimated that the reduction would 
amount to in excess of $700 million per 
year. In some States the Federal Gov- 
ernment would thus be withdrawn com- 
pletely from the old-age relief program. 
It has always been contemplated that 
OASI would replace Federal -participa- 
tion in OAA. This proposal would be a 
real start in realizing that objective. 

The initial group that would be 
blanketed in and given minimum in- 
surance rights under the proposal would 
number about 3,600,000. In the imme- 
diate future, there would be some addi- 
tional persons brought in. They would 
consist primarily of widows whose hus- 
bands had died before acquiring cover- 
age under OASI, such as widows of 
farmers. Within 15 to 20 years, however, 
the total number of people qualifying 
would be relatively small. Under univer- 
Sal coverage all of tomorrow's aged, with 
very minor exceptions, will have cover- 
age under the basic provisions of the 
present law. In other words, the problem 
presented by today’s retired aged is con- 
stantly reducing and will be practically 
nonexistent within the next 20 years. 

While we are prepared to provide bene- 
fits for some of today’s retired aged and 
for all of tomorrow’s retired aged, it is 
only fair that we try to give similar con- 
sideration to today’s uncovered retired 
aged. This proposal will do so in a man- 
ner entirely consistent with the present 
system of old-age and survivors insure 
ance, 





Item Veto Might Save Taxpayers Millions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am deeply grateful to the Florida 
Times-Union for the encouragement 
which they have given to efforts being 
made in Congress for the passage of a 
constitutional amendment to allow the 
item veto. This is a measure which 
could save the Federal Government tre- 
mendous sums of money. Under leave 
previously granted, I include a May 18 
editorial from the Florida Times-Union, 
as follows: 

ITem Vero Micur Save TaxPayEers MILLIONS 

A democratic device fashioned by the Con- 
federate States of America has been sug- 
gested as an amendment to the United States 
Constitution and is worthy of thoughtful 
consideration by Congress and the Nation, 
The measure—proposed by Representative 
CHARLEs E. BENNETT, Democrat, of Florida, 
and Senator Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, of 
Virginia—would permit the President to veto 
individual items or legislative riders in ap- 
propriations bills. 

At present, the Chief Executive must ap- 
prove or disapprove a bill in its entirety. 
He cannot accept part and reject part. 

This leaves the way open for the attach- 
ment of all kinds of riders incorporating 
provisions of some wholly extraneous sub- 
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jects which would have little chance of pas- 
sage in any other way. Often they repre- 
sent the work of self-seeking pressure groups 
and special interest blocs whose pet measures 
actually conflict with the public interest. 

But the President must choose between 
signing the bill as it now stands and vetoing 
the good with the bad. When an Army bill, 
a rivers and harbors bill, or any other com- 
prehensive measure appropriating money is 
placed on his desk, he may find scores of 
items to which he takes exception. But to 
veto the entire act would inflict hardships 
and could even seriously cripple the opera- 
tions of some vital branch of the Govern- 
ment. Rather than incur these disadvan- 
tages, he is almost certain to affix his signa- 
ture. It is in this manner that so many 
reprehensible pork-barrel measures get on 
the lawbooks as a result of legislative log- 
rolling. Often this type of drain on the 
Treasury never comes to the attention of the 
public. A constitutional amendment cor- 
rocting the situation might save the taxpayer 
millions of dollars a year. 

For more than 70 years the item veto 
has been advocated for the Nation's Chief 
Executive. Some 70 amendments on the 
subject have been introduced since 1873. All 
but nine States give their governors this 
power. In 1938, the United States House of 
Representatives even wrote a provision for 
it in a major appropriations bill—at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s urgent request—but the 
Senate refused to concur. 

Such an amendment might permit certain 
abuses. Congress could fall into the habit of 
voting appropriations far in excess of esti- 
mated revenues in expectation of Presiden- 
tial whittling. The President might use the 
item veto to discriminate against certain 
items in a wholly undesirable way. But 
abuses are possible in any democratic system 
where unworthy men are permitted to hold 
public office, 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8779) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot let the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania relative to the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration go unanswered. I feel that 
this is one of the great programs for 
agriculture. It has done a tremendous 
amount of good. I know it has in my 
Seventh District in Minnesota. It has 
helped thousands upon thousands of 
young veterans get started in farm op- 
erations who otherwise would not have 
known where to turn for financial as- 
sistance. It has kept thousands upon 
thousands of farmers off the direct relief 
rolls, farmers who have turned out to be 
prosperous members of their local com- 
munities and now have credit available 
to them from private sources. 
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This is the farm program for which I 
insisted 2 years ago on raising the loan 
authorization to $120 million. It is the 
one farm program that has to do with 
the people in this country engaged in 
agriculture who have no other place to 
turn. As far as I am concerned I think 
it is a very splendidly operated program 
at this time and that we would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to discontinue 
it or hamper it in any way. It is not 
wise to criticize without knowing the 
facts. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not have the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fu.ton]. 


Who's Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am including 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the Columbia Record, Columbia, S. C., 
under date of Wednesday, July 22, 1953, 
entitled “Doing the South Something of 
a Disservice.” ‘This article undertakes 
to criticize the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, who predicted the decision 
which the Supreme Court handed down 
Monday, abolishing segregation. It ap- 
pears to me that our distinguished 
colleague from Georgia has had more 
courage and more vision than many 
Members of the Congress and many of 
our newspaper brethren, 

The editorial follows: 


DoInc THE SouTH SOMETHING OF A DISSERVICE 


Representative James C. Davis, Georgia 
Democrat, who was the speaker at the sum- 
mer banquet of the South Carolina Press 
Association at Blowing Rock, N. C., is entitled 
to hold and to express any opinion he may 
elect to entertain. 

But he did the South a disservice with his 
attack upon the United States Supreme 
Court on the theory that the Court has 
already made up its mind to abolish segre- 
gation in the Southern schools. 

The Géorgia Congressman comes to this 
conclusion on the basis of two facts, neither 
of which, taken singly or both taken together, 
proves what he undertakes to make them 
prove. The two facts are: (1) The Supreme 
Court order for the reargument of the school 
segregation cases in October, which seems to 
indicate that the Court has not made up 
its mind and desires more information on 
the issue than it had; and, (2) the invi- 
tation to the Attorney General of the United 
States to participate in this reargument, 
which if it signifies anything is evidence 
only of the fact that the Court desires to 
offer the Eisenhower administration the same 
courtesies that it allowed to the Truman 
administration, the courtesy of putting it- 
self on record, for political purposes doubt- 
less, on the issue. 

But the Congressman sees something sin- 
ister in all this. 

“Here we have, finally completely out in 
the open, the 2 departments of Govern- 
ment, the executive and the judicial,” he 
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charged, “combining to bypass Congress tg 
perform an act which neither of them has 
the constitutional right to perform sepa. 
rately and which the 2 of them combined do 
not have the right to perform jointly. This 
is as brazen and unconscionable a violation 
of the Constitution as this country has ever 
witnessed * * *,.” 

Representative Davis even saw something 
sinister in the series of questions to which 
the Court sought answers, questions which 
indicated that among the matters being con. 
sidered by the justices was the problem, 
raised by southerners in the first. arguments 
on the cases, of whether segregation, legal 
and constitutional ever since the Plessy case, 
should be overturned overnight or some time 
allowed for the necessary adjustments which 
most nonpartisan observers perceive would 
be necessary. 

‘{ firmly believe,” Davis said, “that this 
Court has already made up its mind to 
permit this unconstitutional act and that it 
approached the problem in this piecemeal 
fashion in the hope that an outrage which 
would be vehemently denounced and resisted 
with righteous indignation if perpetrated 
suddenly, might be forced upon a protesting 
people if perpetrated by degree.” 

The people of Georgia, Mr. Davis told the 
South Carolina newspapermen, would never 
submit to such a ruling and he hoped, he 
said, that the other States “will join with 
Georgia officials against the usurpation of 
the rights of the State and of the people 
which are ours under the Constitution.” 

Representative Davis overlooks the fact 
that the Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is, an old and established legal 
doctrine in the United States dating back 
at least to the opinions of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. Georgia once defied the Su- 
preme Court, it is true, in the days when 
Andrew Jackson was President of the United 
States. But the Court today has the means 
to enforce its decrees—even against State 
Officials. 

Representative Davis adopts a defeatist at- 
titude, which the South as a whole should 
not fall into. The South had the advantage 
in the first argument of the case. Both 
logic and law were on its side, a fact that 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People recognizes in its 
proposal to spend $35,000 in research in an 
attempt to find answers to the arguments 
that John W. Davis presented on behalf 
of South Carolina. The South should stick 
to logic and not succumb to hysteria. i 
has a good case. 


Case No. 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
still another case of extreme hardship 
caused by the inelastic provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

Anneliese Else Hermine Neumann, 4 
German girl, who, according to the lan- 
guage of the official report rendered by 
the Department of State, stole two bags 
of coal while she was employed in a rail- 
way coalyard in Berlin, Germany, during 
the month of January 1947. 

In 1951 Miss Neumann married Ser- 
geant Ware, and applied for an immi- 
grant visa to the United States. Under 
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section 212 (a) (9) of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, she was refused a visa be- 
cause she had committed a “crime in- 
yolving moral turpitude.” 

Sergeant Ware pleaded in behalf of his 
wife, stressing the fact that in 1947 her 
father was still a British prisoner of war, 
and her mother was incapacitated be- 
cause of wounds she suffered in both legs 
during the bombing of Berlin. There 
were at that time six younger children 
in the Neumann family, and the only 
reason Anneliese stole the coal was to 
keep the family warm. 

There was no relief possible under the 
law, and Sergeant Ware had, therefore, 
to resort to the relief of a private bill. 

It is absurd that so much distress 
should be meted out for so small a trans- 
gression. It should not be necessary 
to resort to the lengthy procedure of a 
private bill in such a case. Drastic 
amendment of the McCarran-Walter 
Act is certainly called for. 


Prayer by Rev. O. H. Bertram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most beautiful prayers I have ever 
read was delivered by Rev. O. H. Ber- 
tram, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Naugatuck, Conn., on the occa- 
sion of a testimonal given in honor of 
my close friend and colleague Jim ParT- 
TERSON. 

Reverend Bertram’s reference to the 
Geneva Conference is most timely dur- 
ing these most crucial and trying days. 

The above-mentioned prayer follows: 
PRAYER FOR THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN 

FOR THE HONORABLE JAMES T. PATTERSON, 

May 1, 1954 

Our ever-present God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: We are gathered here this eve- 
ning to bear testimony of the respect which 
we hold for our personal friend and Thy 
child, James Patterson. We are grateful for 
the upright actions, the wise counsel, the 
integrity with which Thou hast endowed this 
public servant who serves in our Govern- 
ment, 


Continue to lead him in the paths of vir- 
tues which are pleasing unto Thee, and which 
will serve our Nation in a God-pleasing 
manner. Endow him with the Christian 
character to always place righteousness 
above politics, right above party. Grant 
him good health, a keen mind, pleasant re- 
lationships with his fellowmen. 


And as we are gathered here in one accord 
to pay tribute to a national leader, our eyes 
are focused to the Geneva Conference, from 
which signs of peace or war clouds can ema- 
nate. Grant to our leaders sound judgment 
and the power of conviction. Change the 
hearts of those who seek selfish ambitions 
through bloodshed, that they may have re- 
spect for others and seek to do Thy will. 

Teach us to place our trust in Thee. 
Teach us all walk with Thee. Teach us 
all to honor Thee. Through Jesus, our lov- 
ing Saviour we ask it. Amen. 
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Penny Weisman: TV Critic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Larry Wol- 
ters is the TV columnist for the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. On April 28 his column 
was written by a guest critic—12-year- 
old Penny Weisman, of 1255 West Rose- 
dale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. In introduc- 
ing his guest critic, Mr. Wolters said: 

Through the years, parents have had con- 
siderable to say about what their children 
watch on TV, and how they (the parents) 
feel about it. Teachers have had almost 
as much to say on the subject. Even preach- 
ers have put in a few words from time to 
time. But rarely have children had an 
opportunity to get their reactions into print. 
It’s about time for a turnabout. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Wol- 
ters that children should be given an 
opportunity to express their opinions 
about television shows, and Penny Weis- 
man demonstrates conclusively that 
when given this opportunity they react 
intelligently and maturely. 

Penny Weisman is a bright and shin- 
ing Penny. Even at her tender years, 
she reveals the critical ability of a Dor- 
othy Parker, who in reviewing the per- 
formance of a prominent American ac- 
tress, said: “She certainly ran the gamut 
of emotions from A to B”; or of George 
Jean Nathan, who once said about a 
musical recital: “The blank trio played 
Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” 

Mr. Speaker, some years ago a cynic 
said the American entertainment indus- 
try keys its programs to the mentality 
of a 12-year-old. If this be true, the 
entertainment industry had better re- 
examine its offerings, for this is what 
12-year-old Penny said about some of 
the programs now being televised: 

Milton Berle: “I’m glad ‘Uncle Milti’ isn’t 
my uncle.” 

Red Skelton: “He acts too silly.” 

Jackie Gleason: “Take him or leave him.” 

I Love Lucy: “It’s a good show, but could 
be improved.” 

Robert Montgomery: “Very good drama.” 

Studio One: “Very good show. Commer- 
cial is too long.” 

This Is Your Life: “Ralph Edwards shouts 
too much. I don’t think it is anybody’s busi- 
ness about someone else’s life.”’ 

Arthur Godfrey [morning]: “He is too 
foolish and should not have off-stage jokes. 
They are not funny to the TV audience.” 

Show of Shows: “Though this, in my 
opinion, is a good show, it should be cut to 
an hour.” 

I Married Joan: “A very foolish program. 
These things don’t happen to a husband and 
wife in real life.” 

Make Room for Daddy: “I like this show. 
It is done without overacting.” 

On Your Way: “A dull show it seems to 
drag.” 

Dragnet: “It’s not for children to know 
about people who have police records.” 

Kukla, Fran, and Ollie: “This is a very de- 
lightful program. These puppets are so real 
that when they are leaving you actually wave 
good-by.” 
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Zoo Parade: “This is a very educational 
program for children as well as adults. You 
can learn things about animals that you 
probably wouldn’t have known before.” 

You Are There: “This program is good for 
many reasons. It’s educational, factual, and 
very welldone. It makes you seem as though 
you are there.” 

Life With Father: “This program is new 
and different. The actors are very good. 
They do not overact as in most comedy 
shows.” 


Mr. Speaker, these are Penny’s views. 
Mr. Wolters in his column stated that he 
did not agree with her in some cases. 
As for me, I think Penny has shown un- 
common commonsense. 


New York Democratic Delegation De- 
nounce Under Secretary of the _Army 
Slezak and Deputy Under Secretary 
Higgins for Their High-Handed Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a news release issued on May 
20 by the members of the New York 
Democratic delegation: 


New York DEMOCRATIC DELEGATION DENOUNCE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY SLEZAK AND 
Deputy UNDER SEcRETARY HIGGINS FOR 
Tuer HicH-Hanpep Tactics 


The New York City Democratic delega- 
tion visited Under Secretary of the Army, 
John Slezak, and Deputy Under Secretary 
Frank H. Higgins, at the Pentagon on Tues- 
day, May 18. The delegation voiced vigorous 
objection to the decision of the Department 
of the Army to remove the New York Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency from its pres- 
ent headquarters at 111 East 16th Street, 
New City, to Philadelphia. 

Despite the fact that appropriate arrange- 
ments had been made for 11 members of the 
delegation to meet with Under Secretary 
Slezak and his deputy, Mr. Higgins, the 
Under Secretary gave the delegation slight 
attention and saw fit to leave the conference 
room almost immediately after the meeting 
began. The members of the delegation 
deemed this action an affront and expressed 
their chagrin in no uncertain terms. Ap- 
parently Mr. Slezak is a novice in Govern- 
ment service and did not seem to understand 
the gravity of his discourtesy. Eleven Con- 
gressmen do not journey to the Pentagon for 
trifling reasons. 

When the members hastily indicated the 
gravamen of the situation and pointed out 
that the transfer of the quartermaster 
facilities could result in the loss of jobs to 
hundreds of wage earners with great result- 
ant distress to them and their families, Mr. 
Slezak answered abruptly: “We are not run- 
ning a relief agency.” Aside from his lack 
of tact, to say the least, Mr. Slezak was as 
curt as his remark was inhumane. 

The rest of the meeting was conducted 
without Mr. Slezak and the members ad- 
dressed themselves to Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Higgins, who was flanked on both sides 
by members of his military staff. 

Mr. Higgins made the point that consider- 
able savings would result from the removal 
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of the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency, 
but the delegation was not impressed with 
the “paper savings” enumerated. The dele- 
gation emphasized that uprooting hundreds 
of employees and their families would be 
costly indeed, and indicated that there 
seemed to be evidence the move to Philadel- 
phia was not unmixed with political motive 
to satisfy the political needs of a certain Re- 
publican Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Higgins showed consider- 
able political naivete in his denial of such 
political motive. 

The members of the delegation brought 
out the fact that New York City has, within 
the last year, been forced to sustain the 
shock of the closing down or removal there- 
from of a number of important agencies of 
the Government. The Voice of America has 
been transferred from the broadcasting cen- 
ter of the world in New York, to Washing- 
ton. The naval clothing depot has been 
closed down and 1,400 workers left without 
jobs. The Brooklyn Navy Yard has reduced 
its corps of workers by doling out ship re- 
conditioning and repair work to private ship- 
owners. Much of the work done heretofore 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard has been trans- 
ferred to areas outside of New York City, 
with consequent loss of employment. Im- 
portant wire-rope block contracts have also 
been diverted from the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
to plants outside of the city. We are in- 
formed that the New York office of the Signal 
Corps of the Army is about to be transferred 
from the city. All these transfers and 
changes are severe blows to the economy of 
the city of New York. The damage done and 
to be done is incalculable. The members of 
the New York City Democratic delegation 
cannot view these transfers with complac- 
ency. They have the right to complain. It 
is their duty to be highly critical of high- 
handed procedures. 

The delegation realizes the need for econ- 
omy, but the contention made by the De- 
partment of the Army that economy was 
the issue, was not successfully established. 
The cost of transportation of the facilities 
including personnel and household belong- 
ings; the cost of recruitment of new person- 
nel in Philadelphia to replace the employees 
who will not or cannot make the move; the 
cost of the installation of the equipment 
transferred; the cost of remodeling the ac- 
commodations in Philadelphia; all will more 
than offset any economy effected. 

But regardless of the merits or demerits 
of the economic basis for the move, there is 
still another issue involved. The delegation 
emphasized to Mr. Higgins and his staff that 
“we do not live by bread alone.” We are 
dealing not only with “ships and shoes and 
sealing wax,” but with human beings as well. 
In a time like the present, with mounting 
unemployment and expanding relief rolls, 
the displacement of New York for Philadel- 
phia in this instance, becomes a highly seri- 
ous matter. Those employees who cannot 
go to Philadelphia will not very easily find 
other employment, and among them are 
employees who have seen many years of Gov- 
ernment service with high seniority. 


If the removal of the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Corps were not an isolated case, and 
were not accompanied by other momentous 
labor transfers, the delegation would not 
have been so vigilant in lodging complaint 
with Mr. Higgins and his staff. Mr. Slezak, 
as noted above, was indifferent to the details 
of the complaint. 


The Army officials indicated that the in- 
dustries—that is the producing and manu- 
facturing plants supplying the Quarter- 
master Corps—were as accessible to Phila- 
delphia as to New York. The location of 
producing plants has little relation to the 
purchasing function. Purchasing is a matter 
of negotiation between the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agent and the main office or sales 
office of the supplying company. These offices 
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are the actual points of contact with the 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency. They 
are heavily concentrated in the New York 
metropolitan area. Of all the contractors 
who supply commodities to the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency, 37 percent are 
located within 45 miles of New York City, 
while only 8 percent are located within 45 
miles of Philadelphia. The added cost of do- 
ing business with the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency will undoubtedly be added to 
the selling price of the commodities. This 
addition will be consequential and militates 
against the argument of savings to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Army authorities called the members 
of the delegation to a briefing on May 3, just 
before the decision on the removal was an- 
nounced to the press, and gave the members 
such short notice that most of them were 
not able to attend. The staff members of 
some of the Congressmen attended. At the 
briefing the announncement of the decision 
was made as a fait accompli. No opportunity 
was given to enable the delegation to voice 
its opposiiton to the decision, despite the 
fact that a promise had been made to afford 
the delegation the opportunity to review the 
situation before a decision was reached. 

The visit of the delegation to the Pentagon 
on May 18 was abortive from the start. Mr. 
Higgins was asked: “Is your decision irre- 
vocable?” He answered: “It is.” 

The members of this delegation are just 
as much interested in savings and economy 
as are the two civilian Army Department offi- 
cials mentioned. But considerations of econ- 
omy must be tempered with decency and 
with regard to the human elements involved. 
Other communities must contribute to the 
savings as well as New York City. Savings 
can mean little when tens of thousands are 
forced onto relief rolls. 

Neither Mr. Higgins nor Mr. Slezak have 
heard the last from the New York delegation. 

CuarLes A. BUCKLEY, EMANUEL CELLER, 
James J. DELANEY, IsmorE DOLLINGER, 
James G. DoNovaAN, Smney A. Fine, 
Lovis B. HELLER, LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Eona F. KELLY, EvuGene J. KEocH, 
ArTHourR G. KLEIN, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, Jr., JoHN J. 
ROONEY, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


When Tax Cuts Are Immoral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland, Oreg., of date of 
May 16, 1954: 

Wuen Tax Cuts Are Immorat 

Bernard Baruch never so completely fulfills 
the role of elder statesman as when he 
speaks of “duty” and “obligations.” He 
never seeks the easy way out of problems 
but only the honorable road. 

He has just told the students of New York 
City College that it is “both uneconomic and 
immoral” to reduce taxes at this time. 

Baruch added that a tax reduction “with 
an unbalanced budget and so swollen a na- 
tional debt” places a “premium on efforts to 
escape bearing a fair share of the heavy 
cost of the cold war.” 

This adviser to Presidents knows that, 
when coming generations survey the size of 
the public debt they have inherited, they 
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may be inclined to say some harsh things 
about their forebears and could even decide 
to repudiate it. 

As we said, “duty” is a word that means 
much to Bernard Baruch. 


Hoover Task Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hardest working task forces of the 
Hoover Commission is that group head- 
ed by Admiral Moreell, which is now 
making a study of the water problems of 
the entire United States. 

It must be indeed disheartening to the 
group of distinguished men who give of 
their time and money in the service of 
their country, to have the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior constantly attempting to en- 
force infeasible reclamation projects 
through Congress. 

Raymond Moley, well known writer, 
points up many of the factors involved in 
these problems in the following article: 

MOLEY ON HOOVER 
(By Raymond Moley) 


TASK FORCE IRKED, HOOVER SETS MARK DEST 
COULD ENGULF 


It was an angry and frustrated task force 
of the Hoover Commission that met recently 
in San Francisco and heard testimony on 
the vast problems of reclamation. 

For this group, headed by Adm. Ben 
Moreell and consisting of distinguished en- 
gineers, lawyers, public officials, and former 
public officials, has undertaken a fundamen- 
tal study of the entire problem of irrigation, 
flood control, public lands, and hydroelectric 
power. 

Despite that, the Interior Department has 
proceeded to place before Congress a whole 
series of vast projects for authorization. No 
one can accurately estimate the ultimate 
cost of these if constructed, but a modest 
estimate would run into the tens of billions. 

Hoover ill deserves administration 
treatment 


One of these projects is the upper Colo- 
rado storage, power, and irrigation project 
which encompasses the entire basin of the 
Colorado River above the southern border of 
Utah. The construction cost alone would be 
approximately $1 billion, and the ultimate 
cost, counting subsidies and interest, would 
be many times that. 

Another is the Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain diversion project, with an esti- 
mated construction cost of $172 million. 
There are at least two other smaller projects 
also recommended and before Congress. 
This is a series of proposals that probably 
exceeds that of any year in past history. 

The service of Herbert Hoover in giving 
his energies on the eve of 80 to this Com- 
mission ill deserves this treatment from the 
administration that summoned him to the 
task. For if any man has eternally 4ss0- 
ciated his name with reclamation and con- 
servation, it is he. 

To begin with, he is an engineer with 4 
luminous record. It was Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce who in 1926 made a state- 
ment of policy about river development 
which is as sound today as it was then. 
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Will engulf taxpayers hopelessly in debt 

It was President Hoover who meticulously 
jooked after the building of the Hoover Dam 
and its related accessories. The planning of 
that great project and the financial con- 
ditions by which it was to be repaid stand 
today as the soundest public undertaking of 
its kind in our history. 

But the proposals of the Interior Depart- 
ment referred to above, if authorized, would 
not only reverse past policies of repayment, 
but cut the very ground from under the ef- 
forts of the Hoover commission and its task 
force. 

For the hearings both on the upper Colo- 
rado project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
scheme have shown not only vital miscalcu- 
lations in engineering and finance, but the 
attempted establishment of reclamation 
policies and procedures which will hopelessly 
engulf future generations of taxpayers in 
debt. 


Low Tariff on Woolens Crippling Mills in 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article from the Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass., May 19, 1954. 

The article is by James F. Leonard, 
and is the first of two articles on the tar- 
iff problems of the depressed wool textile 
industry. It tells some of the problems 
wool merchants and wool product manu- 
facturers are experiencing under the 
present tariff structure. 

The article follows: 

A competitor much tougher than the 
southern mill operator has appeared on the 
scene to plague further the hard-pressed New 
England woolen mill owner. 

This competitor has Government sanc- 
tion—in fact Government solicitation in the 
form of reciprocal trade and Government aid 
in the form of a very low tariff—to compete 
for American textile business with a product 
manufactured by workers who make from a 
low of 14 cents to a high of 43 cents an hour 
in contrast to $1.56 paid to our mill workers. 

Last year production of apparel fabrics con- 
taining 25 percent or more wool dipped to its 
lowest since the depression years of the early 
1930's. 

At the same time imports of woolen yard 
goods reached a new 30-year high. More 
than 80 million yards of imported woolen 
goods reached the American market from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

Even with duty paid, the imported woolen 
goods sell for less than a similar product 
manufactured in this country. 

“The only way we can meet this competi- 
tion,” says Harry F. Blake, president of Blake 
& Co., Boston wool firm, “is for a speedy 
readjustment of the tariff rate.” 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act there is a 
Provision for raising the tariff rate on any 
class of fabric in which imports exceed 5 
percent of the annual domestic production in 
the 3 preceding years. 

Tt is called the peril point. When the 
Point has been reached the tariff rate may 
be raised from 25 percent to 45 percent. 

“There’s just one hitch,” says Edward Wil- 
kinson, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, 


“the machinery for this procedure is 50 
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cumbersome it might take a couple of years 
to get the measure through.” 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, which has joined the manufacturers 
and the wool merchants in the fight for a 
readjusted tariff on wool imports, reports 
that 180 mills have been liquidated or closed 
down permanently and 70,000 jobs have been 
lost since 1946. 

Meanwhile imports have risen from 4,169,- 
000 yards in 1946 to 30 million yards in 1953. 

“Irreparable damage is being done the 
industry because of the present low tariff,” 
says Hugh Munro, of the firm of Munro, Kin- 
kaid, Mottla, Inc., an old Boston wool firm. 
“But we can’t seem to get the relief we need.” 

MOSTLY FROM BRITAIN 

The majority of imported wool products 
come here from Great Britain, where the 
average textile workers’ wage is 42 cents an 
hour. In 1952 Great Britain exported 79 
percent of wool products to the United 
States. if 

Italy, where the worker gets 30 cents an 
hour, supplied 9 percent; France, where the 
wage is 43 cents an hour, supplied 3 percent. 

Japan, where textile workers receive but 
14 cents an hour, offers worsted yarn for 
about $4.10 a pound, duty paid, 85 cents to 
$1 cheaper than comparable American yarn. 


How Tough Can He Be? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article by 
Victor Riesel which appeared in the 
May 20, 1954, edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald: 

How TovucH Can HE BE? 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Harry Bridges, friend of the Soviet Union, 
has just helped to finance lieutenants of 
“Tough Tony” Anastasia, friend of some of 
the underworld’s toughest citizenry. 

Tough Tony will forgive me if I appear to 
believe he needs further identification, while 
Harry doesn’t. Tony, who has a whim and 
a fist of iron, is the brother of Albert Anas- 
tasia, ofttimes described as “the executioner” 
for the old Murder, Inc. This fraternal re- 
lationship did not slow down Tony’s rise to 
power as the boss of the Brooklyn water- 
front—or his becoming the prime target of 
the AFL’s drive to clean up the Nation’s 
docks. 

Tony delivered many a vote for his old 
International Longshoremen’s Association in 
the invalidated election sometime ago in 
which New York’s terrorized dockwallopers 
were given a chance to choose the A. F, 
of L.’s new union or the old one thrown 
out of the federation on charges of being 
subsidiary of the underworld. 

Now there’s a new election scheduled for 
May 26—and it takes money to compete in 
these Labor Board popularity polls. 

But my faith in the eventual rehabili- 
tation of man is shaken, I find that in 
search of this money, two of Tough Tony's 
friends and lieutenants traveled across this 
land to San Francisco. There they made 
their public-speaking debut at a meeting 
of local 10 of Bridges’ sovieteering Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

They said such nice things about Harry, 
these men did. Not the least of which was 
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uttered by Anthony Impliazzo while his and 
Tough Tony’s friend, Tommy DiBella, lis- 
tened: 

“If we had a leader in New York like you 
have here, we wouldn’t now be in the sit- 
uation we are.” 

That’s what Impliazzo said in San Fran- 
cisco on the night of Monday, May 11. The 
members of local 10 applauded this whimsy. 
So, with Harry’s approval they voted Im- 
pliazzo and DiBella $1,500 to help defend 
members of the old New York Longshore- 
men’s Union who were arrested during the 
recent strike. 

I presume this meant the fund would 
also aid Harry Bowers, head of a unit color- 
fully referred to as the pistol local. Bow- 
ers and his friends have been fined $92,000 
and face prison terms for defying Federal 
injunctions. 

It seems downright unfair of Impliazzo 
not to think of Tough Tony Anastasia as a 
leader who could take the wilderness out 
of the waterfront. 

After all, when Tony organized the Long- 
shoremen’s, Checkers’ and Clerks’ Social 
Club at 371 Court Street, Brooklyn, United 
States of America, he permitted Impliazzo 
to become a trustee. And Tony made avail- 
able in that building a headquarters for the 
longshoremen’s local 327-1 of the old ILA— 
head of which is Anthony Impliazzo, whose 
fellow traveler, Tommy DiBello, also holds 
office in that local. 

I have little knowledge of what passes for 
the philosophies of Impliazzo and DiBello, 
but they must be aware of what they do 
when they speed across country as the 
avowed emissaries of a rank-and-file com- 
mittee of members in 11 large eastern long- 
shoremen locals and appeal to a section of 
the toughest pro-Communist international 
union of all for financial help. 

When their union took some $300,000 from 
John Lewis, it took money from a labor lead- 
er who, growl though he does, still cham- 
pions our own land. But to go to Harry 
Bridges is to appeal to the man who has con- 
sistently championed the Soviet line; who 
has been tied up with the Russians’ global 
network of labor saboteurs, the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions; who encouraged 
the brainwashing of our prisoners of war 
in North Korea; and who today is virtually 
the only labor official friendly to Ho Chi 
Minh, leader of the forces which took Dien 
Bien Phu. 

Nor is this the only instance of old line 
longshoremen leaders taking money from 
pro-Communists. In Washington recently 
there was a meeting between such old-~-line 
longshoremen and an intermediary of 
Bridges. The middle man had $10,000 to of- 
fer—on condition that leaflets and other lit- 
erature attacking the A. F. of L. be written, 
printed and’ distributed under Bridges’ di- 
rection. The offer was accepted. 

Tony is tough. But is he so tough and 
so cynical that he will permit his two lieu- 
tenants to use money collected from such 
sources? And won’t Tony fight the use of 
the $10,000 by others on the waterfront? If 
he doesn’t, he’s being tougher on his adopted 
country than it’s been on him, 


Women Oppose Intemperance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, as always the women, the wives, 
and the mothers especially, are in the 
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forefront, in the effort to prevent the 
evils growing out of the use of alcoholic 


beverages. 

From the people of my hometown 
comes the following petition: 

Inasmuch as our Nation faces a world of 
dangers in which it becomes imperatively 
necessary to conserve our youth and to 
achieve a high degree of fitness, we, the 
members of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perative Union and Friends of the Churches 
of Michigan, earnestly beseech you to sup- 
port the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and the Lan- 
ger bill, S. 3294, to prohibit in interstate 
commerce the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverages advertising in newspapers, period- 
icals, etc., and its broadcasting over the 
radio and televsion. 

Mrs. John Rankins, Mr. John Rankins, 
Carl McGeath, Stuart Werner, E. H. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Tona Dannenberg, 
Mrs. Forrest Wedge, Wm. R. A. King, 
Violet A. Werner, Henriette Wilcox, 
Burke B. Hazelrigg, Emma Wynne, Rev. 
E. M. Yerden, Blain Michael, Jenny 
Brink, Gladys E. Hazelrigg, Lillian E. 
Wilcox, Rev. Ivan Yerden, Joann L. 
Wilcox, Earl Wilcox, Rena Farnum, Al- 
legan, Mich. 


Mr. Speaker, it may be assumed that 
other Members are receiving similar 
pleas. 


Report From the Select Committee on 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Rrecorp a news release 
I am issuing today on a report from the 
Select Committee on Small Business: 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—The Small Busi- 
ness Administration, created by Congress 
last June 30, is not as yet achieving its po- 
tential effectiveness and is not fully carry- 
ing out the intent of Congress. This is one 
of the conclusions drawn by the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives in its progress report of the 
1st session of the 83d Congress. 

The report (H. Rept. 1610), issued today 
by Chairman Writ1am S. HILt, Republican, 
of Colorado, states that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction and resentment in Congress 
and throughout the country concerning the 
loan program of the agency, particularly over 
the prolonged period of time between filing 
of applications for financing assistance and 
disbursal or rejection of loans. “Of all the 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion,” the report states, “the most impor- 
tant one at this time is that of making 
long-term credit available to the small-busi- 
ness community. * * * It is recommended 
that procedures be given a careful and im- 
mediate examination in order to determine 
what can be done to speed up this vital 
process of the agency's work.” 

Six general problem areas of small busi- 
ness are discussed in the report: (1) Legis- 
lative background and operation of the Small 
Business Administration; (2) effect of taxa- 
tion on small business; (3) adequacy of 
credit available to small firms; (4) Govern- 
ment procurement; (5) the antitrust and 
fair trade laws; and (6) other general prob- 
lems. 
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“It ls understood that most of the prob- 
lems of small business are those which affect 
all business,” Chairman Him said in an- 
nouncing the report. “These business dif- 
ficulties, however, become increasingly mag- 
nified in inverse ratio to the size of the busi- 
ness. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
need for special consideration more often 
appears among the smaller institutions of 
industry and commerce. The small manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer, individually 
or in groups, is not always equipped to de- 
fend his interests successfully.” 

With regard to the effect of taxation on 
small business, the report states that a heavy 
tax burden has, as much as any other factor, 
deterred the desirable strengthening of the 
small-business segment of the economy. 

“Only through an equalization of the tax 
burden on concerns of varying size can small 
business maintain and improve its competi- 
tive position in our economy. An equitable 
tax system must of necessity give recogni- 
tion to the needs of small business for re- 
invested capital and to their ability to at- 
tract outside financing.” The report dis- 
cusses relief already given through the expi- 
ration of the excess-profits tax and reduc- 
tion in personal income tax. 

The outlook for small business, according 
to the committee, can best be judged in rela- 
tion to that of its larger competitors. “It 
can be pointed out that cutbacks in defense 
spending will undoubtedly affect small firms 
more than large. This will be due to many 
things, including a narrowing of the pro- 
ductive base, less emphasis on the procure- 
ment of items on which small firms normal- 
ly compete successfully, and a tendency by 
prime contractors to commence producing 
what formerly had been subcontracted when 
Government purchasing was at a higher 
level. * * * Many large firms are able to use 
the advantage acquired through producing 
for defense to enter into and take over civilian 
markets normally handled by small firms.” 

Accordinng to the report, the greatest need 
for credit by small business is in the field 
of long-term loans with terms of from 5 to 
10 or more years. Inability to utilize re- 
tained earnings or to attract capital through 
the securities market has caused small firms 
to rely on direct borrowing for the purchase 
of plant and equipment and long-term work- 
ing capital purposes. “The committee has 
found in its studies and hearings that the 
financing channels normally used by large 
concerns to attract long-term capital are 
not available to the vast majority of small- 
business enterprises,” the report continues. 

The report discusses the effect of recent 
court decisions on the McGuire Act, which 
was to establish the validity of the applica- 
tion of nonsigner clauses to sales in inter- 
state commerce. “The nonsigner provision 
is the heart of State fair-trade regulations,” 
the report continues. “Without it a manu- 
facturer’s efforts to establish and enforce a 
resale-price system for his products would be 
largely ineffective.” 

The section of the report on Government 
procurement deals largely with defense pro- 
curement, which is a problem area for small 
firms in this time of readjustment after the 
Korean emergency because “as the small- 
business share of prime defense contracts 
has decreased, the concentration of purchases 
with large corporations has continued to 
increase.” 

In its report the committee recommends 
the transfer of small-business specialists 
from the Department of Defense to the 
Small Business Administration. The report 
states that it was clearly the intent of Con- 
gress in debate on the SBA bill that the new 
agency should centralize all smali-business 
programs of the Government including those 
of procurement assistance. 

The report further recommends a return 
to the greater use of formal advertising of 
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bids rather than negotiation procedures as; 
basic to the more equitable distribution of 
defense contracts to smaller firms. 

The most persistent small-business prop. 
lem in the area of Government procurement 
referred to the committee during the past 
year has involved contract specifications of 
the Armed Forces which, according to the 
report, have often been hurriedly written in 
such a restrictive fashion that only an ex. 
tremely limited number of bidders coulg 
participate. 


New York Quartermaster Purchasing 


Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following telegram 
which I have received from my con- 
stituents: 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In behalf of employees of New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency we wish to 
offer sincere thanks for your efforts to pre- 
vent relocation to Philadelphia. The fact 
that transfer was motivated for political 
reasons and not economy becomes more 
evident because of tactics being exerted by 
Department of Army to hasten move. As 
loyal Americans and classified career em- 
Ployees we were given an alternative to 
either accompany the agency, terminate our 
leases, or sell our homes, receiving less than 
30 days’ notice, or else resign. As citizens 
and taxpayers, we deplore the inefficiency and 
added expense that will result after transfer 
is consummated. We therefore respectfully 
‘solicit your assistance in preventing this eco- 
nomically wasteful, unsound move. 


For obvious reasons I have deleted 
their names. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to 21st 
District of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the results of a poll I recently took con- 
cérning the views of my constituents on 
12 current issues. 

This is the third questionnaire I have 
submitted to the people, and in each in- 
stance the responses have been most 
gratifying. This bespeaks an active, 
aroused public interest in governmental 
effairs and it provides a fairly accurate 
barometer of public opinion on the vari- 
ous issues. 


The results of my 1954 poll follow: 
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Constitution? . . 
Do you favor continuation of the | foreign aid program: 
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ee eae 

~ Military assistance? -_.............2--........ 

. Technical assistance (point 4 aa a aeciaes 

. Do oa agree with the warning that any further Communist aggression in Korea (or 
any comparable situation) will be met with full mass retaliation (perhaps including 


wo 


the employment of atomic weapons)? _ - 
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90 percent of parity support prices? _. 
_Do you favor the proposed 
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Do you favor an increase in t 
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ernment to pass on?. - 


11, Do you think the methods used by ‘Senator McCarthy ‘in conducting inve stige ations 
elicit WRI 6 ois co ctl ots areagescesos 
12, Do you think that, in general, President Eisenhower is doing a good ts. s 2a 


Mr. Speaker, in the nature of things it 
is difficult to phrase any question to per- 
mit a categorical answer of “yes” or 
“no.” Many of the answers are, there- 
fore, qualified, and some have explana- 


tory comments. But the answers as giv- 
en provide, it is believed, the general at- 
titude of the people in respect to the 
basic issues involved. 

In response to various comments and 
inquiries from those who answered the 
poll, a brief discussion will be made of 
some of the questions. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Question 1 deals with the so-called 
Bricker amendment, the gist of which 
states that no treaty or Executive order 
shall be superior to the Constitution of 
the United States, and no treaty or exec- 
utive agreement shall take effect as in- 
ternal law without the consent of Con- 
gress. While the exact wording of that 
proposal may be excessive and perhaps 
subject to some proper objection, the ob- 
jective is clear—namely, to remove any 
question about the supremacy of the 
Constitution in instances where any con- 
flicts occur with a treaty and where pro- 
visions in a treaty deny or abridge any 
rights enumerated in the Constitution. 

The interest in an amendment to clar- 
ify the Constitution stems from para- 
graph 2 of article VI of the Constitution 
which states, in part: 

All treaties * * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 


A number of decisions by the Supreme 
Court have added to the confusion with 
respect to if, when, and under what con- 
ditions a treaty may take precedence 
over constitutional rights. It is weil to 
remember, however, that article II of the 
Constitution requires all treaties to be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senators 
who are present when the matter of rati- 
fication occurs. 

FOREIGN AID 


It is proper to point out that a con- 
siderable number of the affirmative an- 
swers to the questions pertaining to mili- 
tary and economic assistance were given 
on certain conditions. Many expressed 
willingness to continue a measure of mu- 
tual aid provided the recipient countries 


. Do you favor & constitutional amendment making certain that treaties shall have no 
force and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States 


_ Do you favor financial and military aid by’ the United States in the prosecution of the 
war against communism in Indochina? _--..-.....-.-- 
Should Communist China be seated in the United Nations? __..........--222.2 020. 
Do you favor outlawing the Communist Party? - -..-- 
7. Do you favor flexible (75 to 90 percent of parity) price supports as against present fixed 


vernment “reinsurance program to ‘perm it broader 
health-insurance protection through private and nonprofit insurance companies? 
social-security tax and a broadening of the coverage 
10. A. Do you feel that 18-year-old persons should be permitted to vote? - 

B. Do you think this is a proper subject for the States rather than the Federal Gov- 
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were deserving and were fully coopera- 
tive with us and our purposes, and pro- 
vided such countries do not engage in 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
Congress appropriated more than $5 
billion for foreign aid, of which 70 per- 
cent was for military assistance. Eco- 
nomic aid accounted for nearly $2 billion 
of the total. 

I was one of those who voted against 
the economic aid during the past 2 years 
because I was convinced the allocations 
were not properly restricted. It seems to 
me such gifts should be limited to de- 
serving countries that try to help them- 
selves, and then—except perhaps for 
some technical assistance—where there 
is a direct relationship between the gift 
and our own national security and self- 
interest. I supported the Marshall plan, 
but it was supposed to end in 1952. In 
view of our burdensome taxes, our un- 
balanced budget, and our own economic 
problems here at home, it seems to me 
we should further reduce foreign aid and 
make sure that where it is spent it is 
appreciated and adds something to our 
own national security. 

BATTLE ACT 


It will be recalled that in 1951 the 
Congress passed a bill, authored by Rep- 
resentative BaTTLe, of Alabama, which 
prohibited aid to countries that trade in 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, atomic-energy materials, petro- 
leum, transportation materials of stra- 
tegic value, and items of primary stra- 
tegic significance used in the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war with Russia or any of 
her satellites. That act called for no 
military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance to any nation unless it applies an 
embargo on such shipments to any na- 
tion or combination of nations threat- 
ening the security of the United States, 
including Russia and all countries 
under its domination. 

Under the Battle Act 300 items of 
strategic value to the Soviet-dominated 
area are now subject to embargo by the 
leading industrial and trading countries 
of the free world. While official reports 
are that this embargo has been fairly 
effective, reports persist of some trade 
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continuing in violation of the wording 
and intention of the law. It is the duty 
of the Mutual Security Administration 
to administer the law and see to it that 
no aid goes to any country which vio- 
lates the act of Congress. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Many comments relate to social se- 
curity. Many specific instances of in- 
equities and injustices in the application 
of the law are described. Clearly, cor- 
rections in these weaknesses and con- 
tradictions in the law should be made. 
I was not in Congress when the social- 
security program began, but I have 
watched its operation and have observed 
many inequities. A committee is pres- 
ently studying a revision of the pro- 
gram. It is hoped some needed im- 
provements will result. 

Among other needed changes, it seems 
to me the present $75 ceiling on earn- 
ings by a recipient of social-security 
benefits should be removed or raised sub- 
stantially. Another complaint pertains 
to the inability of a person 60 years of 
age to draw on social-security benefits 
even though such person becomes totally 
disabled. And there are many other 
valid complaints. Since social security 
is described as a form of insurance, it 
would seem that the benefits should in 
general be proportionate to the amount 
of contributions that are made by a 
participant. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Public interest in congressional inves- 
tigations, particularly as they pertain 
to subversives, is manifest by the an- 
swers to question 11, and many com- 
ments on that subject. Some feel that 
the FBI should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in this field. Others feel that con- 
gressional hearings, properly conducted, 
can implement the work of the FBI. 
Congressional committees have subpena 
powers, whereas the FBI, being an exe 
ecutive agency, does not have. 

All such congressional investigations 
must be done by designated committees 
of the House and of the Senate. In the 
case of the House, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has been functioning 
for 16 years. Through its work, Alger 
Hiss, William Pennington, and scores of 
others have been exposed, and the work 
continues. That committee has been in- 
strumental in prosecutions of more than 
a hundred traitors and subversives. 

There is a need for granting the FBI 
more authority in collecting and making 
use of evidence. And there is need for 
increasing the punishment for peacetime 
espionage. Bills have been passed. and 
others are pending which are designed 
to accomplish these laudable purposes— 
including a proposal, sponsored by the 
Attorney General, to help prevent the 
abuse of the fifth amendment by wit- 
nesses who are accused of subversive 
activities, 

WATER CONSERVATION 

Many comments pertain to water con< 
servation and flood-prevention practices, 
In an area that has been plagued by a 
disastrous drought, the value of water 
is more appreciated than ever before. 
Already through local cooperation the 
Soil Conservation Service has under- 
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taken a series of upstream flood preven- 
tion projects in the area, and a number 
of others are under study. 

A bill recently passed by the House 
encourages these practices, and imple- 
ments existing authority. The meas- 
ure recognizes the fact that the soil is 
the most marvelous reservoir ever de- 
vised; that the earth itself will hold 
more water than all the structures that 
man can ever build upon it. Indeed, 
the basic purpose of the bill is to hold 
a larger part of the water where it falls, 
either in the earth or in small struc- 
tures which will help to prevent accumu- 
lated runoff. 

The plan is democratic and under 
local control. All projects must be ini- 
tiated on a local level. Local people, to 
participate in it, must furnish all neces- 
sary easements and rights-of-way; as- 
sume such proportionate share of the 
cost of installing works of improvements 
as the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines to be equitable in consideration of 
anticipated benefits; and make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for defraying all costs 
of operation and maintenance. 

The effective control and use of water 
and the conservation of our irreplaceable 
topsoil are of the highest importance to 
our economy and to our future. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to read in the April 
1954 issue of the Texas Bar Journal a 
most stimulating presentation of the is- 
sues in connection with the treatymak- 
ing controversy. 

An article was written by Mr. Fagan 
Dickson, vice chairman of the State bar 
committee on American citizenship. Re- 
gardless of whether readers may agree 
with it in its entirety, most readers will 
find Mr. Dickson’s article a fine contri- 
bution to the continuing review of this 
important subject. 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as féllows: 


THE BricKER AMENDMENT 
(By Fagan Dickson) 

Proponents of the Bricker amendment 
have the burden of proof. Their burden is 
doubly heavy because the change advocated 
is in a basic provision of our fundamental 
law—the treaty power of the Constitution. 
Every constitutional amendment in the past 
has been adopted to meet a situation which 
has actually happened and not something 
which is vaguely apprehended. The backers 
of the Bricker amendment do not point to a 
single American treaty that was ever rati- 
fied, and say, “This treaty is so bad that it 
shows the urgent need for changing the 
Constitution.” They give fears, not facts. 
As Secretary of State Dulles has pointed out, 
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“We have a system which has survived for 
over 160 years without there being a single 
instance of treaty abuses such as are feared.” 
(39 American Bar Association Journal 1065, 
December 1953.) e 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
base their case for change in the Constitu- 
tion on their claimed discovery of a loophole. 
In introducing his bill, Senator Bricker said: 

“The joint resolution just introduced is 
designed to plug a growing loophole in the 
Constitution. * * * The menacing loophole 
we see in the Constitution today was simply 
not visible in 1787. * * * The Founding 
Fathers did not dream that the relationship 
of the American people to their Government 
could be altered by treaty. (98 CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD 921-922, Feb. 7, 1952.) 

The complete answer to this remarkable 
discovery is, that if by chance an un-Amer- 
ican treaty should slip through the so-called 
loophole, all that Congress has to do to pro- 
tect the American people is to pass a.law 
repealing it. Congress itself has said that— 

“A treaty is regarded as equivalent to an 
act of Congress if it operates of itself with- 
out the aid of any legislative provision. 
Where a treaty and an act of Congress are in 
conflict the latest in date must prevail. A 
treaty may supersede a prior act of Congress, 
and an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty.” (P. 43, the Story of the Constitu- 
tion, United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, 1937.) 

The Supreme Court agrees with this con- 
struction (Chae Chan Ping v. U. S. (1889) 
130 U. S. 581, 32 Law Ed. 1068). 

Let's look at this loophole. 
States Constitution provides: 

“He (the President) shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur” (sec. 2, art. IT); 
and “this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land” (art. VI); and “no State shall 
enter into any treaty” (sec. 10, art. I). 

It is claimed that article VI of the Consti- 
tution, above quoted, makes treaties superior 
to the Constitution itself, and that this is 
the loophole which the Founding Fathers 
overlooked. I dispute this. I could quote 
higher authority, but considering the source, 
none more convincing than the Lynn Lan- 
drum column from the editorial page of the 
Dallas Morning News of January 25, 1954. 
Mr. Landrum there correctly said: 

“The Constitutional Convention didn’t 
doubt in the least that treaties would over- 
ride the laws of the individual States. It 
quite obviously so intended, and its reason 
for doing so was its experience under the 
Articles of Confederation, which gave but 
little power to the Central Government. 

“Thomas Jefferson tells us, ‘it was at all 
times perfectly understood that treaties con- 
trolled the law of the States,’ and filed a 
brief to the effect that when a treaty was 
adopted, it invalidated any State law to the 
contrary, so that State legislatures need not 
even repeal such laws—the treaty automati- 
cally repealed them.” 

The case of Missouri v. Holland ((1920) 
252 U. S. 416), is frequently cited as proof 
of the loophole, because it is stated that 
this case holds that a treaty was superior 
to and took precedence over the Constitu- 
tion. This interpretation of the case is in- 
correct. * * © 

* * * Mr. Justice Holmes, who wrote the 
opinion, pointedly stated that “We do not 
mean to imply that there are no qualifica- 
tions to the treatymaking power. The treaty 
in question does not contravene any pro- 
hibitory words to be found in the Constitu- 
tion” (252 U. S. at p. 433). The Constitution 
(art. VI) says that not only treaties but 
“this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
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suance thereof” shall be the supreme law of 
the land. 

Missouri v. Holland did not announce aq 
new doctrine and the holding is not an 
encroachment on States rights under our 
constitutional system. In 1796, soon after 
the Constitution was adopted, the Supreme 
Court held, in Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall 199, 
1 Law Ed. 568), that a State confiscation 
law was nullified by a treaty with Great 
Britain. - 

1806 HOLDING 


In 1806 the Supreme Court held, in Hop. 
kirk v. Bell (3 C. R. 454, 2 Law Ed. 497), 
that a State statute of limitations was super. 
seded by a treaty. In 1817 the Court held 
in Chirac vy. Chirac (2 Wheat. 259, 4 Law 
Ed. 234), that a State law as to capacity to 
hold realty was superseded by a treaty. In 
1880 the Court held, in Haunstein v. Lyn- 
ham (100 U. S. 483, 25 Law Ed. 628), that 
a treaty superseded a Virginia law on the 
right to inherit land. In the recent case of 
Asakura v. City of Seattle ((1924) 264 U. s, 
$32, 44 Sup. Ct. 515), the Court, in a unani- 
mous opinion, held that a treaty with Japan 
superseded an ordinance of the city of Seat- 
tle prohibiting Japanese aliens from engag- 
ing in the business of pawnbroker. The 
Court said: 

“The treatymaking power of the United 
States is not limited by any express provi- 
sion of the Constitution, and, though it 
does not extend ‘so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids,’ it does extend to 
all proper subjects of negotiation between 
our’ Government and other nations. 

“Treaties for the protection of citizens of 
one country residing in the territory of an- 
other are numerous, and make for good un- 
derstanding between nations. 

“The rule of equality established by it 
cannot be rendered nugatory in any part 


“ef the United States by municipal ordi- 


nances or State laws. It stands on the same 
footing of supremacy as do the provisions 
of the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. It operates of itself without 
the aid of any legislation, State or national; 
and it will be applied and given authorita- 
tive effect by the courts.” 


Space does not permit a discussion of 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright ((1936) 299 
U. S. 304); United States v. Belmont ( (1937) 
301 U. S. 324); and United States v. Pink 
((1942) 315 U. S. 203). None of these cases 
hold that “treaty laws can override the Con- 
stitution” or that “they can cut across 
rights given the people by the Constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” The classic statement of 
the Supreme Court’s position in this regard 
is that of Mr. Justice Field in Geofroy v. 
Riggs ((1890) 1383 U. 8S. 258, 267): 

“It would not be contended that it (the 
treaty power) exists so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in 
that of one of the States, or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter, with- 
out its consent.” 

It should be noted that the 10th amend- 
ment provides that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States, nor prohibited to the 
States, are reserved to the States * * *.” 
The treaty power is both delegated to the 
United States and prohibited to the States. 
Therefore, States’ rights are the rights that 
are left after the treaty power has been 
exercised. There could be no conflict, if the 
particular treaty is within the scope of the 
power delegated. There never has been 4 
loophole. 

The overwhelming opinion among legal 
scholars is that the Bricker amendment is 
bad. Eighty-four deans and professors of 
constitutional law of the leading law schools 
of the country have concurred in writing 4 
formal statement that the Bricker amend- 
ment is unnecessary and dangerous and that 
it “is an attack upon the Union itseli.” 
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prof. Joseph O’Meara, Jr., dean of the 
school of Law of Notre Dame University, 
says: 

“Those who are working so hard for the 
adoption of the Bricker amendment, for the 
most part at any rate, are people who want 
to secede from the world.” 

President Eisenhower has said: 

“f am unalterably opposed to the Bricker 
amendment. * * * It would so restrict the 
conduct of foreign affairs that our country 
could not negotiate the agreements neces- 
sary for the handling of our business with 
the rest of the world. Such an amendment 
would make it impossible for us to deal effec- 
tively with friendly nations for our mutual 
defense and common interests. 

“The matters are fundamental. We cannot 
hope to achieve and maintain peace if we 
shackle the Federal Government so that it is 
no longer sovereign in foreign affairs. The 
president must not be deprived of his his- 
toric position as the spokesman for the Na- 
tion in its relations with other countries. 

“It would impair our hopes and plans for 
peace and for the successful achievement: of 
the important international matters now 
under discussion. This would include the 
diversion of atomic energy from warlike to 
peaceful purposes.” 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
have built their case on half-truths, misin- 
formation, and by exploiting fear. The two 
chief noncongressional advocates of the 
Bricker amendment, Hon. Frank E. Holman, 
past president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Clarence E. Manion, former dean 
of thé School of Law of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, say that the dissenting opinion in the 
steel seizure case (Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company v. Sawyer ((1952), 343 U. S. 
579)) upholds the right of the President to 
seize industry on the basis of the United 
Nations Charter and the North Atlantic 
Treaty.* 

ERRONEOUS CONCLUSION 


This erroneous conclusion has been re- 
peated and repeated but it is nevertheless 
absolutely untrue. Attorney General 
Brownell has correctly stated that the dis- 
senting opinion in the steel-seizure case 
“rests on the view that the President’s ai- 
leged power to seize the steel mills arose 
from his duty to execute the legislative pro- 
grams of the Congress and not from any im- 
plication that any treaty gave the President 
power to seize private property” (hearings, 
p. 927). If anyone doubts this, the 43-page 
dissenting opinion is available (343 U. S. 
667 to 710). 

Others place reliance on holdings that 
have been overruled to support their loop- 
hole view. Fujii v. California (217 Pac. 
2d 481 and 218 Pac. 2d 592 (Cal. App. 1950) ) 
generally cited as holding that the United 
Nations charter invalidated California’s 
alien property laws, has been overruled by 
the Supreme Court of California (28 Cal. 
2d 718, 242 P. 2d 617 (1952)). 

. e * af 7 


Supporters of the Bricker amendment never 
mention these facts but move on to a dis- 
cussion of the horrible things that might 
happen to the country if certain conventions 
which are being hatched by agencies of the 
United Nations shduld become effective in 
this country as treaties. This effort to create 
hysteria is not a valid argument against our 
true and tried constitutional system which 


*See statement at p. 27 of Holman’s pam- 
phiet entitled “The Erroneous Arguments of 
the Opponents of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment on Treaties and Effective Agreements.” 
Also, speech of Dean Manion at Lufkin, Tex., 
as reported in the Dallas Morning News of 
January 21, 1954. See, also, “The Need for a 
Treaty Amendment,” by Eberhard P. Deutsch, 
88 American Bar Association Journal, 737, 
September 1952, : 
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has served us so well for over 160 years. 
The answer is that if any of these conven- 
tions should ever be signed by the President 
and submitted to the Senate for approval, 
we shall expect these same Senators, who are 
now so doubtful of their own judgment, to 
accept the good treaties and repudiate the 
bad ones. One might surmise from the evi- 
dent lack of faith exhibited in themselves 
and in each other, that a change of Sena- 
tors is needed rather than a change in the 
Constitution. 

The Bricker amendment is dead as far as 
the 83d Congress is concerned but Senator 
Auton A. Lennon, of North Carolina, who 
was not present when the vote was taken on 
the George amendment, has moved to recon- 
sider it. The George amendment should not 
be adopted because: 

1. It is wholly unnecessary. Section 1, 
which invalidates a treaty which conflicts 
with the Constitution, is declaratory of ex- 
isting law. 

2. It would not repeal the holding in 
Missouri v. Holland and treaties would con- 
tinue to override State laws and State con- 
stitutions as they have always done. The 
Brickerites would not be satisfied. 

3. Section 2 of the George amendment 
which deals only with international agree- 
ments other than treaties will hamper the 
President in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
An executive agreement differs from a treaty 
in that it usually embodies adjustments of 
detail carrying out well-established national 
policies and traditions and those involving 
arrangements of a more or less temporary 
nature. Also, an executive agreement can- 
not overrule a prior statute of the United 
States. United States v. Guy W. Capps, Inc., 
(204 F. 2d 655 (1953)). Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is opposed to it. 

4. The third section of the George amend- 
ment requires a rollcall vote. This require- 
ment as well as section 2 can be taken care 
of by changes in Senate rules, without the 
necessity of a constitutional amendment. 

See, Amending the Treaty Power, address 
by Arthur H. Dean, March 5, 1954, before the 
southern regional meeting of the American 
Bar Association. Copies obtainable from 
Committee for Defense of the Constitution 
by Preserving the Treaty Power, 527 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Washington was visited by the speaker 
of the Legislature of Guam, the Honor- 
able A. B. Won Pat. 

This legislative body is but 4 years old, 
having convened for the first time in 
1950. 

The island of Guam is a tiny bulwark 
of democracy in the Pacific, 6,000 miles 
from our shores. We here in America 
are proud of this island and its people 
and we know that with the guidance of 
able legislators, such as Speaker Won 
Pat, constructive laws will be passed 
which will build this democracy even 
stronger. g 

I am happy to join with the other 
Members of Congress in a well-deserved 
welcome to the presiding officer of our 
newest legislative body. 
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Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing up the protests of CIO unions 
against the enactment of S. 3379, which 
would weaken the standards set up in the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953 in favor 
of Japanese and European imports, I 
present today two mort communications, 
one from an A. F. of L. union, the other 
from a CIO union, expressing their op- 
position to House approval. These com- 
munications follow: 


INTERNATIONAL Lapres’ 
GARMENT WoRKERS’ UNION, 
New York, N. Y., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. Gordon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and its 430,000 members employed in the 
women’s garment industry, including those 
engaged in the production of scarves, I urge 
you to oppose the passage of S. 3379, or any 
companion bill presented to the House. This 
amendment would materially weaken the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. Under the proposed 
amendment, which has already been passed 
by the Senate, although introduced only on 
April 29, 1954, scarves and other apparel 
items made of flammable fabrics would be 
exempt, with the ensuing perpetration of 
danger to consumers. The objective stand- 
ards now embodied in the law and which 
correspond to the commercial standards 
191-53 were previously worked out by joint 
efforts of industrial, scientific, and techni- 
cal groups and were repeatedly ‘endorsed by 
industry representatives at the hearings 
leading to the passage of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. 

The proposed bill will substitute for ob- 
jective tests of this standard subjective test- 
ing which would fail to determine the flam- 
mable property of the fabrics under all con- 
ditions. There are cases on record which 
show that dangerous burns did occur to per- 
sons in case of inflammation of the fabrics 
and materials for which S. 3379 proposes to 
relax the existing flammability standards. 
The proposed exemption of plain surface 
scarves from coverage as to flammability 
ignores the indisputable fact that scarves 
as an article of apparel are usually worn 
around the head or neck, tied on with a knot 
which is not easily removable; once inflamed, 
the danger of hair catching on fire is very 
great. Scarves cannot readily be discarded 
under such circumstances, contrary to the 
claims of advocates of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Congress was aware of this when the pres- 
ent Flammable Fabrics Act was adopted; the 
record of the 1953 hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives attests to 
that. It is incomprehensible that the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Corh- 
mittee in approving the amendment should 
have disregarded this. I trust that the 
House committee will give greater weight to 
this legislative history. = 

I strongly urge you to safeguard the stand- 
ards of protection for the consumer now in 
the act and to oppose enactment of S. 3379. 

Very truly yours, 
FP. PF. UMHEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Paterson, N. J., May 20, 1954. 
Congressman GORDON CANFIELD: 
Urge you to vote against Purtell bill. Its 
passage positively a detriment to the United 


States textile industry. 
Gaartes Lazzio, 


President, Dyers Local 1733. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat that 
some of the most tragic burnings result- 
ing in the death and maiming of Ameri- 
can people, both old and young, particu- 
larly the latter, have been caused by 
flammable cloth imported from abroad, 
particularly Japan, and it is inconceiva- 
ble to me that the House would agree to 
tampering with the standards set up in 
the Flammable Fabrics Act which were 
developed by the United States Bureau 
of Standards in conjunction with Ameri- 
can industry over a period of several 
years’ study and testing. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a petition favoring the passage 
of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
signers of the petition are residents of 
my district and have requested that 
their approval of this bill be made 
known to the Congress of the United 
States. Therefore; I insert in the Rec- 
orp the petition together with the names 
of the signers, as follows: 


To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 
seen for years the sad effects of the use of 
beer, wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic-beverage advertising 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, effective January 1, 1954, in the 
face of heavy loss in income from such ad- 
vertising. 

We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 
manner and free our homes and our children 
of the influence of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising. Our television sets are being ren- 
dered worse than useless and our children 
are being led to believe that alcohol is harm- 
less and to glorify crime by such advertising. 

In the interest of this we respectfully re- 
quest you to use your influence to support 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and vote for it. 
Public hearing to be held at Washington, May 
19-21. 

Springfield, Mass.: George S. Stone, Doris 
N. Stone, Mrs. Ethel Barrett, Melvin G. Bar- 
rett, Mrs. Edna Farnham, Byron P. Hayden, 
James B. Mears, Rhoda L. Kempkes, Florence 
B. Lyman, Allan M. Robinson, John B. Lewis, 
Mrs. Bette Barentine, Hope E. Katsamanis, 
Ruth F. Marsh, Helen C. Bryce, Margaret 
Robinson, Nettie M. Sanders, Mabel A. Hay- 
den, Ruth A. Lock, John W. Martin, John W. 
Hayden, William G. Bryce, Percy V. Lock. 

West Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. Ann Bras- 
sard. 

East Longmeadow, Mass.: Mrs. Mary L. 
Moore, Ralph A. Moore, 
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South Hadley, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Stiles, Edna Tetreault, Mrs. William Leonard, 
Marion S. Ward, Ora B. Thornton, Barbara 
J. White, Bertha S. Baker, Helen L. Goodwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. John Miller, Grace Whitcomb, 
Ruth 8S. Julow, J. L. Lancaster, Ruth V. Wash- 
burn, Leonard B. Warner, Albert Dzuris, 
Bessie C. Brainerd, Robert Burnett, Lottie I. 
Judd, M. W. Lippman, Ruth M. Ford, Blanche 
E. Hanson. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass.: Elsie Davey, 
Herman Davey, Cora H. Titus, Samuel A. 
Watson, Marion J. Reed, Lillian W. Brown, 
K. G. Atwater, Florence M. Frye, Carrie E. 
Frey, Dorcas Smith, J. Eleanor Johnson, 
Harold D. Smock, Jessie H. Reynolds, Mary 
Brooks, Nancy Brooks, Fred T. Moos, Mrs. 
Fred T. Moos, Hubert O. Ranger, Patricia B. 
Ranger, Ethel M. Childs, Robert S. Childs, 
Florence J. Smock, Rosa Lee Motyka, An- 
thony Motyka. 

Fairview, Mass.: Marion E. Winters. 





The Passing of a Cliché? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
wonders whether the recent Supreme 
Court decision reaffirming the right of 
all citizens to an equal opportunity for 
an enlightened education at public ex- 
pensé, spells the passing of the cliché, 
“race, color, and creed.” 

In place of the cliché, “race, color, and 
creed,” perhaps now will grow the con- 
cept of “due regard for talent, tempera- 
ment, and training.” These three qual- 
ities, as much as any, bring people to- 
gether, do they not? 

Mr. Speaker, recently I addressed a 
mixed audience in Jersey City. After- 
wards a colored lady said, “Thank you 
for talking like everyone in the room 
was people.” 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGrEssIOoNAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


May 20, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. gs, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- , 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions, for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), $ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Riddle of Self-Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1954, Hon. Bernard M. Baruch 
delivered a lecture entitled “The Riddle 
of Self-Government.” This is the last 
of a series of three lectures recently de- 
livered by him before the Bernard M. 
Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration of City College, New 
York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lec- 
ture to which I have just referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
so that it, along with the other two, may 
be preserved for future reference. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Rippie or Setr-GoveERNMENT 
I 


Today I would like to discuss with you the 
changing role of government and what it 
means for each of us. I have left this sub- 
ject for the last of these talks, because it 
sums up all we have been dealing with. It 
is through government that we must act to 
solve the crucial problems before us, of peace 
or war, prosperity or depression, liberty or 
enslavement. 

In emphasizing that I do not want to leave 
the impression that government is every- 
thing and the individual little or nothing. 
Quite the opposite. Government is not a 
substitute for the people, but the instru- 
ment through which people act. If we, as 
individuals, fail to discharge our personal 
responsibilities, government becomes a blunt 
instrument indeed, often a deadly one to 
those it should serve. 

Government should always remain a 
means to an end. When it becomes an end 
in itself, it quickly degenerates into a cor- 
ruption of power and eyen tyranny, as in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 


Limits are rights 


And when we propose to change our Gov- 
ernment we should realize we really are pro- 
posing to change ourselves. One function 
of government is to define our relationships 
to one another. Changing the structure of 
government or what government is called 
upon to do really means changing the rela- 
tionships of each of us—individuals and 
groups—to one another. 

The limits put on government are limits 
on what we can do to others and what they 
can do to us. These limitations can be a 
powerful protection against infringements 
upon our personal liberties, homes, earn- 
ings, savings, and property. These limita- 
tions can also be sources of weaknesses if 
they deny the government and ourselves the 
powers needed to cope with the problems of 
survival. 

Bearing that in mind let us reexamine 
what is at stake in the current struggle over 


Appendix 


the role of government. To treat this sub- 
ject fully would require a shelf of books. All 
I can do here is pass on a few observations 
on some aspects of this immense problem. 


™ 
Three riddles posed 


What kind of government do we need 
today? 

To answer that question, it seems to me, 
we really should ask ourselves three riddles: 

Riddle 1: What kind of government must 
we have. in a world in which there is neither 
war nor peace? 

Riddle 2—and this one relates to personal 
liberties: Can we discipline ourselves or 
must we accept the disciplines that others 
are only too eager to force upon us? 

Riddle 3: In the field of economics and 
the general welfare, how can the Govern- 
ment’s actions be made any less senseless, 
less greedy, less unjust than the old “let 
things alone” order? 


Face new issues 


I hope all of you have noted how carefully 
these three riddles have been defined. For 
example, I did not say that the issue we 
faced was one of keeping our freedom for 
freedom by itself could destroy us. Nor did 
I say that we had to decide whether it was 
Government’s responsibility to intervene in 
our economic and social life. 

That was yesterday's battle. “Do nothing” 
or laissez-faire government is dead. Today 
virtually every phase of society is subject 
to some government control. In the eco- 
nomic fleld, even where the Government does 
not regulate things directly, its influences 
are felt through enormous tax collections 
and the heavily pressing national debt. 

The real issue today is whether all this 
government intervention can be made just 
and fair. 

Injustice by Government 

A few years ago many persons thought 
government intervention and rendering eco- 
nomic justice were identical. But think of 
the inflation which has wracked this country 
in recent years, with such cruel injury to 
some and unjustified profit to others. The 
injustices of’ this inflation were not the 
product of do-nothing economics. They 
were the result of Government-managed eco- 
nomics, of Government favoritism to certain 
pressure groups to the disadvantage of the 
national interest. 

Similarly, Government intervention was 
supposed to bring economic security. But 
how much security can there be when no 
one knows whether savings will have any 
value by the time one is too old to work or 
one’s children have grown up? 


New creeds for old 


One of the sharpest criticisms of do- 
nothing Government was that it served as a 
cloak for powerful interests who wanted to 
be left alone to despoil the country’s re- 
sources and the public. But how unselfish 
are those who today invoke the power of 
Government to further their own interests 
or to get votes? Is that the best we can do, 
to replace the old let-me-alone philosophy 
with a new gimme-mine philosophy? 

I do not think so. We can—and must— 
do better. 

To do better we must discard the notion 
that any problem is solved simply by having 
the Government take charge of tt. Through 
Government, it is true, things can often be 


done which individuals themselves would be 
unable to accomplish. Because of that, how- 
ever, the mistakes Government can make are 
enormously greater than any individual could 
perpetrate. When you or I fumble the ball, 
relatively few persons are hurt. But when 
the Government muffs-one, a whole country 
can be lost. 

Government intervention makes our prob- 
lems more difficult in still another way. Un- 
der the old leave-things-alone order, it was 
assumed that if all the conflicting forces in 
society were left free, to compete with one 
another, that they would balance out, for 
the good of all. But with governments in- 
tervening to the extent that they now do, 
we cannot count on any such automatic bal- 
ance. We must now achieve that balance 
consciously, by deliberate decisions. In 
short, where once we could let nature take 
its course, we must now be able to think 
things out. 

Trial by thinking 


And that is a terrible thing. 

I don’t mean that to be funny. But there 
never has been a government which de- 
pended upon the mass of its citizens being 
able to think. For a long time government 
was something which was left to—or should 
we say seized by—kings, or emperors, or war 
lords. Even in the ancient democracies of 
Greece and Rome, government was the re- 
sponsibility of only part of society, of a so- 
called elite. 


With the upsurge of modern democracy 
this ancient principle of government by a 
few was overthrown in favor of faith in man’s 
ability to govern himself. Still for a long 
time that faith had only to overcome a par- 
tial test. The atmosphere of the last two 
centuries in which modern democracy flour- 
ished was one in which people and their 
problems were left largely to work themselves 
out. Through much of this period new con- 
tinents were being opened to settlement. 
Many difficulties were really taken care of 
by the discovery of new economic resources, 


Can’t trust to luck 


Now there are no more new worlds to be 
called into existence to redress the balance 
of this old world of ours. We can no longer 
trust to luck to muddle through. If demo- 
cratic self-government is to survive we must 
now be able to think things through for 
ourselves. 

Our plight calls to mind the difficulty one 
American soldier had during the last war. 
Whenever this soldier was required to make 
a decision he would just go to pieces. Fi- 
nally, his commanding officer assigned him 
to peeling potatoes, telling him to put the 
small potatoes in one basket and the big 
potatoes in another basket. 

Later when the commanding officer came 
back the soldier was staring at the potatoes 
in black despair. The officer asked, “What's 
the matter? Can't you even peel potatoes?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied the soldier. 
“It’s picking out the big and the small pota- 
toes. You can’t imagine the decisions I have 
to make.” 

Think, think everywhere 

If only the problems we had to decide were 
just big and small potatoes. But we must 
literally think, think, think, all the time 
and about everything. 

Before the last war other countries decided 
when to call a halt to aggression. Today 
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it is we, in this country, who must make 
that decision. 

Not only has our role in the world changed 
to where the United States has become the 
central decision point—the think spot—of 
the free world, but our situation is made all 
the more agonizing by being neither at war 
nor at peace. 

Never-ending twilight 

Virtually all our political and economic 
institutions and habits are conditioned to a 
sharp separation between war and peace, as 
between day and night. Our Constitution, 
for example, has operated to give the Presi- 
dent almost unlimited authority in meeting 
any armed emergency but to insure a return 
to legislative authority when war ended. 
But what are to be the relations of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in the present uneasy 
twilight which, while not one of all-out War, 
certainly is not a state of peace? 

Similarly, as we saw last week, the work- 
ings of supply and demand differ tremen- 
dously under conditions of war and condi- 
tions of peace. Will we know when to drop 
the ways of peace for those of defense and 
survival? 

If ever this country is attacked and de- 
stroyed it will be in those “too little and too 
late” months before we will have been able 
to turn our gigantic productive power from 
peace to defense. That is the only strategy 
any enemy can have—to try to overwhelm us 
while our store shelves are full but our ar- 
senals are empty. 


Narrowing the gap 


Our own defensive strategy must center 
around bridging this gap of time that is re- 
quired to mobilize our industries from peace 
to war. To see that no enemy is tempted to 
gamble on destroying us with one lightning 
blitz, at least seven adjustments must be 


made: 

First, we must never give up the hunt for 
peace and security through agreement. This 
requires our thinking through the possible 
terms on which we would be willing to settle 
as well as what we will fight for. 

Second, we and our allies must maintain a 
large enough military force of immediate 
striking power so no potential aggressor will 
be under any delusion that he could attack 
us without suffering instant retaliation. 

Third, a far greater emphasis than in the 
past must be put on weapons in hand and in 
reserve, and less on the capacity to produce 
those weapons. Some people protest, “But 
these weapons will be obsolete in a few 
years.” During the first 2 years of the war 
in Korea nearly all the ammunition we 
fought with was obsolete—left over from 
World War II. Who knows how long it would 
take our industries to recover from any ini- 
tial blitz? 

Fourth, we and our allies must devise an 
overall, global strategy for the whole of the 
peacemaking in which each front is seen as 
part of a whole. When the Korean war 
broke out I warned that we would never be 
able to stabilize the situation in Asia un- 
less we and our allies rearmed in Europe as 
well as in Asia. As it is, since Potsdam we 
have tried to deal with a global struggle 
through piece-by-piece action. The result 
has been indecision, or worse. 

Fifth, to devise this global strategy, bal- 
ancing what must be done abroad with what 
must be done at home, there should be one 
overall thinking body in the Government, 
doing this and nothing else. The National 
Security Council has sought to serve as such 
a body, but it has not yet risen to what is 
needed. 

Sixth, we must organize ourselves to see 
the peacemaking through. What the peace- 
making requires should be calculated in its 
entirety and reduced to specific goals with 
everything subordinated to meeting the 
timetable that peace demands. We must 
Jearn to pace our efforts according to what 
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our security requires and not to desires for 
lower taxes or wishful thinking about Soviet 
intentions. 

Seventh, all the powers that would be 
needed in case of another war emergency 
must be enacted into law now on a standby 
basis. Like the pioneer who plowed with a 
musket within reach, we dare hold to our 
free economic ways on only one condition— 
that we are prepared to drop the plow and 
pick up the musket of mobilization at a 
moment's notice. These mobilization pow- 
ers should not go into effect now, but should 
be put into law so they can be invoked at 
once, 

Thirty-year war 

For more than 30 years, I have fought 
vainly for such a standby mobilization law. 
Some of my friends have asked, “Why don’t 
you give it up?” My reply has been that 
“this is the fight that must be won if our 
civilization is to survive.” 

It is not just one law that is at stake. 
What is on trial in this issue is our under- 
standing of the kind of world in which we 
live and of our ability to adjust to that world, 

The challenge we face was expressed rather 
well by an item I clipped from a newspaper 
back in 1947. It told of a boast made by a 
Soviet general that the western democracies 
were bound to be defeated because they 
would not make the necessary sacrifices. 
The western democracies prized their living 
standards too highly to accept the disci- 
plines to put guns over butter. 

The Soviet Government, though, this gen- 
eral boasted, would force the sacrifices to mo- 
bilize. A lean, hungry, but mobilized Rus- 
sia would overrun a Western World which 
couldn't bring itself to mobilize—in time. 

By what we give up 

Wherever we have won in the cold war 
it has been where we made the necessary sac- 
rifices. Wherever we have lost it has been 
where we failed to give up what was needed 
to insure victory. 

Again and again we have tried to evade 
this truth. We have acted as if an effective 
foreign policy could be laid down by making 
a fine speech or by proclaiming lofty aims. 
For a time we seem to be getting away with 
this masquerade of words that some call 
foreign policy. Then something happens, 
as in Korea or Indochina, which strips off the 
mask and shows that our foreign policy is 
worth no more—nor less—than our ability 
to see that policy through with men and 
other resources. 

And so it will always be. The acid test of 
any policy we lay down—and it is a test the 
Soviets will be sure to put us to—will always 
be our answer to one question: What are we 
willing to give up to see that policy through? 

Freedom for what 


Those who argue against universal training 
or readiness to mobilize because these things 
infringe on the freedoms for which we are 
fighting mistake both the nature of the cold 
war and the nature of government. 

The only freedom man can ever have is the 
freedom to discipline himself. That is what 
we are fighting for, to maintain this right to 
self-discipline instead of having the disci- 
plines of slavery and tyranny thrust upon us 
by a conquering enemy. 

Nor is it only we in the United States who 
must learn this truth. It is the problem 
that faces our allies in the European Defense 
Community—to forge the common disciplines 
which will unite Europe in effective defense 
or to leave Europe exposed to those who 
would overrun and discipline it—only too 
well and for only too long. 

Problems of colontalism 


It is also the problem confronting all of 
the newly emerged governments of Asia and 
elsewhere. While the peoples in these coun- 
tries were colonial subjects, they thought 
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primarily of liberating themselves. With 
that aspiration, I sympathize fully. 

But liberty is now theirs. 

With the old order gone what is to be put 
in its place? 

As they struggle with this question, these 
peoples are learning that to be politically 
independent in itself is not self-government. 
They are learning a truth uttered by one of 
the wisest of all Americans—Woodrow wWil- 
son—when he wrote: 

“Liberty in itself is not government. In 
the wrong hands, in the hands of the un- 
practiced and undisciplined, it is incom- 
patible with government.” 

It will take time to solve the problems 
of producing and distributing the necessities 
of life in_these countries. It will take time 
before these peoples have learned the arts 
and disciplines of self-government. For our 
part we must devise new and effective ways 
of helping these peoples gain this time so 
that the right to self-government which they 
have earned is not lost. 


Soviet challenge 


The Soviet system, of course, neither be- 
lieves in nor needs self-government. The 
Communist creed preaches open]jy that the 
people are not to be trusted to manage their 
own affairs but must be dictated to by a 
self-appointed, monopolistic group which 
claims to know all the answers. To spread 
their system, the Soviets seek either to de- 
stroy the people’s ability to govern them- 
selves or, through promises which cannot be 
fulfilled, to lure these peoples into accepting 
a new foreign master. 

Perhaps that is how we should envision 
the crisis of government that confronts us— 
that the time has come when those who 
would be free must prove that they actually 
can govern themselves. 


Works, not faith 


The test is not one of faith but of perform- 
ance. It will not be enough to demonstrate 
that we believe in self-government. We must 
succeed in making self-government work, 
first by thinking our problems through, and 
second, disciplining ourselves to whatever 
actions may be necessary. 


Think—Discipline 


Those are the two weapons we must rely 
on in this crucial battle in man’s long war to 
govern himself. If that battle is lost, the 
cause of self-government will sink into 
eclipse, not to rise again until after a new 
dark age of worldwide slavery has been 
undergone. 

To sum up, on this vital issue of man’s 
ability to govern himself, we must now either 
put up or be shut up. 

Iv 
The path to follow 


Two weeks ago in opening these talks the 
point was made that the dominant yearning 
of our time was to be freed of the threat of a 
breakdown of our whole civilization. To 
achieve this stability, I remarked that we first 
had to find that stability within ourselves. 
What I was driving at, of course, was the 
fact that we had reached the crucial stage 
in history where we had to show our ability 
to govern ourselves. 

In seeking this stability I proposed that we 
avoid the extremes of either dumb submis- 
sion or blind revolt but follow instead the 
peth of disciplined reason. 

There lies the key to self-discipline. It is 
the key to self-government, It is the key 
to sustained progress. 

Indeed, all three of these, self-discipline, 
self-government and sustained progress, are 
parts of the one whole. 

Change through law 

There always have been those who would 

make government an instrument of enforc- 


ing submission on the people. At the other 
extreme have been those who would tear 
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down government in angry rebellion and 
who, if they succeed, usually try to force 
the people to submit to them. To me the 
greatness of America rests mainly in the fact 
that we have a form of government in which 
the people have the means of effecting all 
necessary changes without enslaving one 
another. 

No form of government—whether it be 
socialism, communism, fascism, or some 
“ism” not yet heard of—in itself can solve 
man’s problems. Government is only an 
instrument for regulating society. A limited 
democracy—the political form we live un- 
der— is bound to have its faults since none of 
us who make up this demrocracy is perfect. 
But this democracy has given each of us the 
opportunity to better his own condition by 
his own striving—and more than that no 
government can give us. 

In all our history we have never stopped 
trying to improve ourselves. We have only 
to continue in that quest to remain a free 
and self-respecting people, a sanctuary of 
strength to the weak and a model of hope 
for all. 

Government is discipline 


And if we are to continue to govern our- 
selves we must indeed do just that. We must 
understand that the extent of freedom which 
can be permitted us as individuals will de- 
pend on the extent to which each of us as 
individuals does more for himself or herself. 
We must further understand that to the 
extent that we do turn to Government, in- 
stead of doing things for ourselves, we in- 
crease the necessity for regulations imposed 
by the Government. 

Government by its very nature is disci- 
pline. To paraphrase Thomas Jefferson, 
that government is best which governs the 
least because its people discipline themselves. 


Some personal advice 


Finally, may I leave with you, as a bit of 
advice to each of you personally, three rules 
which in the years ahead you can apply to 
any problem that may arise: 

Rule 1: Get the facts. 

Approach each new problem not with a 
view of finding what you hope will be there 
but to get the truth, the realities that must 
be grappled with. You may not like what 
you find. In that case you are entitled to 
try to change it. But do not deceive yourself 
as to what you do find to be the facts of the 
situation. 

Rule 2: Get to know yourself. 

Only as you do know yourself can your 
brain serve you as a sharp and efficient tool. 
Know your own failings, passions, and preju- 
dices so you can separate them from what 
you see. Know also when you actually have 
thought through to the nature of the thing 
with which you are dealing and when you 
are not thinking at all. Nowadays, unfortu- 
nately, the prevailing habit seems to be to 
fasten upon some symbol or word—like “‘lib- 
eralism,” “McCarthyism,” or “appeasement,” 
or the New Look in this or that, or the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or other deals—and then to 
argue fiercely over this label without looking 
at what lies underneath. 

Rule 3: Try to have the wit—but if not, 
have the discipline—to match up the first 
two rules. 

Knowing yourself and knowing the facts, 
you can judge whether you can change the 
situation so it is more to your liking. If you 
cannot—or if you do not know how to im- 
prove on things—then discipline yourself to 
the adjustments that will be necessary. 

These talks, coming at a time like this, 
have necessarily been focused on the many 
difficulties which beset us. In trying to pic- 
ture these problems plainly I trust I have 
not left any of you feeling they are beyond 
man’s capacity to solve. The means through 
which we can win out are in our hands, in 
the priceless tool of self-government built 
upon a better understanding of ourselves and 
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of the forces and laws that govern our 
society. 

I hope these talks will help start you, to 
whom the future belongs, upon the course 
of disciplined reason which draws from 
man’s experience in the past to solve man’s 
present problems. 


Tribute by Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of Illi- 
nois, to Lt. Col. Henry J. “Hank” 
Adams, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared in tribute to Lt. 
Col. Henry J. “Hank” Adams, Jr., of the 
United States Marine Corps, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DovUGLAS 


I would like to take a few minutes today 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to an honest, 
courageous, two-fisted, straight-shooting of- 
ficer of the United States Marine Corps, who 
has just been relieved from service at his 
own request, to run for public office as the 
Sheriff of San Diego County, Calif. 

I am referring to Lt. Col. Henry J. “Hank” 
Adams, Jr., who served with me in the First 
Marine Division in World War II, fighting his 
way in the running battle across the south- 
west Pacific, from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. 
His record as a marine hero began on his 
first night of combat when he earned the 
title of the “One Man Army of Tulagi,’’ for 
his exploit of killing 15 of the enemy single 
handed, 

Although his exploits as a marine are leg- 
endary, Hank Adams is also known national- 
ly, and internationally as one of the great 
rifle and pistol champions of America. He 
has some 700 medals and trophies to his 
credit, including the all-around rifle and 
pistol championship of the United States. 
He was also a firing member for 5 years on 
United States international rifle teams. 
Although I know him as a friend, and fellow 
marine, I am also proud of the Illinois back- 
ground of his late father and his grand- 
father, both of whom lived for many years 
in Sterling, Ill., before moving out to the 
west coast at the turn of the century. 

But Hank Adams is more than a fighting 
marine, and a straight-shooter. As a law 
enforcement officer he has the kind of 
background that is so vitally needed in all 
parts of America today to curb and clean 
up the growth of crime, corruption and law- 
lessness, and juvenile delinquency. As a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Hank Adams served for 2 years 
in 1940-41 here on the east coast, under the 
direction of J. Edgar Hoover. Among other 
assignments he captured more bank robbers 
in the New Jersey area than any other agent 
in that area. Later as undersheriff in San 
Diego, before being recalled to service, Hank 
Adams instituted many progressive methods 
of modern criminology and worked closely 
with State and Federal officers on numerous 
cases along the international border of 
Mexico. And, for the past 3 years, up to 
March 31 of this year he has rendered dis- 
tinguished service as provost marshall of the 
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United States Marine Recruit Depot in San 
Diego. It ts a privilege and an honor for 
me to commend Hank Adams for his serv- 
ices to his country and his community as an 
outstanding young American, a red-blooded 
marine hero, and a courageous peace officer, 
and to wish him luck in whatever he does. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Farm Journal. It 
is entitled “Tell the City Folks,” and 
gives recognition to the situation of the 
producer or the farmer, aind the propor- 
tionate share of the consumer dollar ex- 
pended for food. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tet THE Crry Folks 

We wish agriculture could speak more 
freely to its city customers. Because they 
do not hear the whole story of farming, city 
people tend to get some queer ideas. They 
do not understand farm legislation. They 
make the wrong complaints about food 
prices. 

You could talk for hours to your city 
friends about such points as these: 

Fewer hours of work buy more food now, 
and better food, than ever before. Food is 
the biggest bargain of 1954. 

Qut of each dollar the consumer receives 
as his income, only about 26 cents goes for 
food. The other 74 cents can be used for 
other things. Of the dollar the consumer 
spends for food, farmers get only 45 cents. 
Thus less than 12 percent of consumer in- 
come reaches the farmer. 

If farmers gave away their wheat, the price 
of bread could fall less than 3 cents a loaf. 
Lobsters and fish grow free of cost—but they 
cost money at the store. 

Not only do consumers now get more food 
for an hour’s wages, but they get more con- 
venience, wider selections, and better qual- 
ity. They can have all breasts of chicken, 
or all legs, pick their vegetables and meats 
wrapped in transparent individual packages, 
and buy their milk in paper cartons with 
no bottles to return. Few farmers, however, 
get any of the money these extra services 
cost. 

The convenient supermarket displays 
tempt buyers to toss various household and 
personal items which are not food into their 
grocery bags. These make the bill bigger, 
but add not 1 cent to farm income. 

Nearly all farmers work considerably longer 
than a 40-hour week, and as much as anyone 
else are entitled to fair wages and overtime. 

To provide land and equipment enough 
for one food producer requires $12,000 to 
$25,000; that’s more than the average land 
and tool cost, per industrial worker. A 
farmer is entitled to a fair interest on this 
investment, and some compensation as a 
manager. Production costs have stayed high. 

Power and machinery have not taken over 
quite all of the laborious tasks. The city 
grocery bag still represents lots of plain 
hard farm work. 

Only a part of the food in the grocery bag 
comes from supported crops. And farmers 
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are by no means the only economic group 
who have received Federal support at tax- 
payer expense. E 

Consumers can depend on it that their 
jobs may disappear if farm returns for food- 
stuffs fall to no-profit levels; agriculture’s 
purchasing power creates high employment 
as surely as general prosperity helps agri- 
culture's sales. 

Farmers produce so abundantly that 85 
percent of the population can now choose 
other kinds of jobs. If farmers were not so 
efficient, a lot more people would have to go 
to work farming. This is an efficiency that 
since before the war has increased farm out- 
put by about 40 percent, and does it with 
17 percent less labor. 


Louis Stark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp editorials from 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on the dis- 
tinguished career of Louis Stark, vet- 
eran labor reporter and editorial writer. 
Mr. Stark’s untimely passing came as a 
shock to all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times] 
Louis STarkK 


Louis Stark had been a newspaperman for 

40 years, and with this newspaper since 1917. 
For nearly 20 years, beginning with the early 
days of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, he worked in the Washington bureau 
of the Times, and since 1951 he had been a 
valued and respected contributor to the edi- 
torial content of this page. 
* While a specialist in reporting the news 
of labor, and later in commenting on it, 
Mr. Stark had a range of interests, of reading, 
and of information that extended far beyond 
the limits of his specialty. Fairness and ob- 
jectivity were the benchmark of his report- 
ing in the labor field, and this integrity, this 
complete honesty of character, inspired the 
confidence of labor's leaders and the respect 
of management es well. 

When Mr. Stark turned to the expression 
of opinion, in the writing of editorials on 
matters affecting unions, he wrote with a 
forthrightness based on long experience, full 
information, and ceaseless immediate inves- 
tigation that in their product commanded 
attention and influenced action. His writing 
on the New York waterfront problems was 
an example. 

He “was a colleague for whom we had a 
warm affection. Quiet and unassuming, 
with a kindly sense of humor, he had a de- 
votion to duty that found him wri a 
final editorial on the very day of his 
even though he had excused himself 
coming to the office. That editorial is 
lished elsewhere on this page, and, 
cantly, it bears the title “Trade Union 
mocracy.” By contributing to full informa- 
tion on the problems of labor, its living con- 
ditions, its working conditions, and its aspi- 
rations, Louis Stark served, by his own efforts, 
to improve the lot of the workingman. The 
labor movement and we, his associates at the 
Times, have lost a good friend. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 
Louis STarK 

Louis Stark embodied the ideals of a good 
reporter to a superlative degree and in a pio- 
neering role. He was the chief labor reporter 
for the New York Times in the tempestous 
years after the great depression. Because 
he insisted upon being a reporter and not a 
protagonist he was able to set a standard 
which for many years will serve as a guide to 
his fellow craftsmen. “I early learned to 
take no part or sides whatever,” he said on 
his retirement from the Times’ Washington 
bureau 3 years ago. 

At a time when many labor reporters either 
were violently prolabor or violently antilabor, 
or lost in the factionalism of the labor move- 
ment, Louis Stark wrote with detachment 
and fairness. Thus his reports were followed 
closely by Government officials, by manage- 
ment, and by the rival union chieftains, all 
of whom knew that Louis Stark understood 
the issues and reported all the pertinent 
facts. He was known and respected by men 
in industry and labor all over the country, 
and he is especially remembered here by a 
host of friends and admirers. Few men have 
ever worked in so controversial a field and 
kept the respect of all the participants as 
well as did Louis Stark. 


Dr. Calver Says “Walk” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “ ‘Walk,’ Says Dr. Calver to Con- 
gressmen,” which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 22, 1954. For more than a quarter 
of a century Dr. Calver has had the con- 
fidence and high esteem of the mem- 
bership of both Houses of the Congress. 
His professional services and advice have 
been of great value. Members of both 
political parties recognize Dr. Calver’s 
competence and esteem him as a friend. 
The two able physicians who are serv- 
ing at present with Dr. Calver are Dr. 
W. S. Matthews and Dr. R. F. Hass. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 4 

“Wak,” Says Dr. CaLveR TO CONGRESSMEN 
(By William J. Brady) 

There’s a quiet sort of fellow with offices 
on the ground ffoor of the Capitol who's 
mighty pleased with this run of fine weather 
for reasons other than meteorological. 

“Why it's the best incentive in the world 
to get them out for a nice long walk to wipe 
away the tensions and worries,” he says. 

Such things as a rambling walk now and 
then are the proper concern of this gentle- 
man by name Dr. George W. Calver and by 
vocation the attending physician to Mem- 
bers of Congress and their staff personnel. 

His “walking” prescription long has been 
® favorite with the doctor. He gave it to a 
Senator named Truman some years back, 
and the patient has followed it ever since. 

We asked the doctor if he had in mind. 
for example, an optimum period 
which Congress should meet in view of 
harsh reality that many of his congressional 
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charges are approaching the upper-age 
brackets. 

He’d been asked that question before. 

“Congress,” he replied carefully, “meets 
with a job to do, and the Members have to 
stay here until they doit. My job is to keep 
them in the best physical condition I can so 
they can carry out this job.” 

This job has been the doctor’s since 1928. 
In December of that year he was a naval 
commander on shore duty here. A number 
of heart cases occurred among Congressmen 
that year, and Commander Calver was sent 
up to the Hill to see what he could do about 
it. 

A couple of years later, Calver was up for 
transfer back to sea duty. But only until 
Congress heard about it, and passed a law 
to keep him permanently on the Hill. 

And there he’s been ever since. 

At the moment, he and his staff—2 youn 
Navy doctors and 4 Navy corpsmen—occupy 
@ five-room suite in the Capitol. It’s a full- 
time job for all of them. 

Calver’s patients can include anyone with 
Official duties on the Hill—and any of the 
thousands of daily visitors who might need 
medical attention. 

Sometimes this medical care is admin- 
istered under conditions of extreme emer- 
gency, as on March 1 of this year. Calver 
recalls that he was standing on the east side 
of the House Chamber when he heard some 
“popping” noises. 

The “popping,” of course, came from the 
guns with which a group of Puerto Rican 
fanatics sprayed the House floor with a 
deadly fusillade, wounding five Congressmen. 

Calver supervised the job of emergency 
first aid, and had his patients en route to 
hospitals for treatment within minutes. 

Calver is the author of a sort of “10 com- 
mandments” of health: eat wisely, drink 
plentifully (of water), eliminate thoroughly, 
bathe cleanly, exercise rationally, accept in- 
evitabilities (don’t worry), play enthusias- 
tically, relax completely, sleep sufficiently, 
and check up occasionally. 

A native Washingtonian and a resident 
of the Kennedy-Warren Apartments, Calver 
does his best to follow his own rules of health 
by spending most weekends on his farm in 
St. Mary’s County, Md. 


Importation of Crude Petroleum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Titusville (Pa.) Herald 
entitled “Stop the Flood.” It is a very 
interesting discussion of the importation 
of crude oil into the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srorp THE F.Loop 

Trade with foreign nations is one of those 
subjects which can be argued from here to 
there and back again without reaching 4 
conclusion. 

Such trade is vital to a prosperous and 
fruitful world, but should it be carried to the 
point where our own Nation is crippled? It’s 
the old question of high tariff, or none at all, 
all over again. 

Petroleum is now an import to this coun- 
try. Fifteen years ago it was an export. 
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We've got to readjust our thinking com- 
pletely. 

Domestic producers claim that imports of 

oil have reached the point where the ability 
of the United States to produce oil in an 
emergency, such as war, is endangered. 
Companies which import oil say that if we 
are going to do business with the rest of the 
world, we’ve got to buy some things from 
them and oil is one of the things we should 
buy. . 
The argument can be endless, as we 
pointed out. Both sides have figures enough 
to make your head swim. But, judging 
solely from human nature, it is our view 
that those who import oil are going too far. 
Foreign oil is cheap. It is only natural to 
buy where the product is cheapest, and that’s 
what some of the big oil companies are doing. 
But the desire to make a dollar is apparently 
carrying the importers past the point where 
they should go. 

We dislike to see it, but Federal legislation 
is apparently the only way to stop a flood 
of foreign oil from wrecking our native in- 
dustry. Other efforts to settle the issue 
apparently have failed. Congress should get 
along with laws to dam at least part of the 
flood. This Nation’s ability to produce oil 
should not be endangered just because cer- 
tain companies put their stockholders’ inter- 
ests ahead of the Nation's. 


The International Crisis and What We 
Should Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by John Cowles, president of the Harv- 
ard Alumni Association and president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in Rochester, 
N. Y., on the topic “The International 
Crisis and What We Should Do About 
*” 

It is an excellent statement with ref- 
erence to the international situation, and 
for that reason I should like to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
May 16, 1954] 
Untrep States Pottcy GoaL: FREEDOM WITH- 
our War 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Following is the text of 
an address delivered Saturday by John 
Cowles, president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association and president of the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune, at the annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in Rochester, 
N. Y., on the topic, the International Crisis 
and What We Should Do About It.) 

In discussing the international situation 
today I want to emphasize two things at the 
start. 

First, the problems facing us are as com- 
plex as they are grave, so my remarks will 
necessarily be an oversimplification with 
many omissions, 

Second, some of the problems appear in- 
soluble. We Americans are an impatient 
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people. We want to get things accomplished 
quickly, to get foreign problems settled and 
disposed of, so that we tan forget them and 
go about our normal activities. 

Unfortunately, things aren’t that simple, 
and many of the problems that we face, or 
worse ones, will be troubling us for a long, 
long time. 

I think we can all agree on the purpose of 
our foreign policy. It is simply to preserve 
American freedom and security. We want to 
preserve our freedom without war if possible. 
If war should prove inevitable, then our for- 
eign policy should have been so directed that 
we would be in position to win that war. 

Perhaps I should amend that statement to 
say, be in position not to lose that war, be- 
cause I doubt whether either side would 
win an all-out, atomic, hydrogen war in 
the traditional sense of winning. 

But at least we should try to be in a posi- 
tion, if war should come, wherein despite the 
incalculable loss of life and staggering devas- 
tation, the surviving people in: the United 
States would not be slaves to Communist 
Russian masters. 

It should be obvious to every American, 
but sometimes I fear it is forgotten even by 
some of our leaders in Congress, that if war 
comes the more stanch allies we have the 
better. In addition, if we can’t persuade 
certain nations to line up with us, it is in- 
comparably better to have pursued policies 
that will have kept them as friendly neu- 
trals rather than to have let them slip into 
the Russian orbit. 


ALLIES NECESSARY 


Since the United States contains only 6 
percent of the population of the globe, our 
foreign policy, powerful as we are, must 
rest on a system of alliances. 

Too many Americans, including again too 
many Members of Congress, seem to assume 
that the United States can unilaterally de- 
cide what we want to do, crack the whip like 
a circus ringmaster, and compel our allies to 
jump through the hoop. I don’t believe it 
is that simple. 

We tend to assume that all the rest of the 
people of the free world will naturally think 
and react exactly as we do on every issue. 
They don’t, not even the British, although I 
have every confidence that, unless we prove 
incredibly stupid in our political and eco- 
nomic policies, in a showdown where the 
basic issue of human freedom is at stake the 
British will be our staunch, gallant and re- 
liable partners. 

Let’s re-examine, realistically and with 
open minds, some of our policies which dis- 
turb some of our allies or potential allies, 
and divide us. 

First of all is the fact that Congress appar- 
ently is going to be unwilling to make even 
minor concessions toward freer world trade 
through tariff reductions and simplifications. 
The recent Randall Commission report— 
directed, I am happy to say, by an eminent 
Harvard graduate—points in the direction 
we clearly should take for increased world 
trade and prosperity. 

It seems unlikely, however, unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower develops far more influence 
over Congress than he has to date been able 
to exert, that the Congress will do much of 
anything beyond possibly extending for a 
year or two the present reciprocal tariff 
treaty powers. 

At the same time that we are refusing to 
permit conditions under which foreign coun- 
tries might increase their trade with us, 
congressional leaders are denouncing our 
allies for wanting or trying to increase their 
volume of trade with the Iron Curtain na- 
tions, 

REDS ENTRENCHED 


Let’s next consider the question of our 
recognition of Red China. Diplomatic 
recognition does not imply moral or any 
other kind of approval of the government 
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recognized. If it did, we would not be recog- 
nizing Russia. 

Anyone who is open minded and realistic 
must accept the disagreeable fact that Com- 
munist power is now thoroughly entrenched 
in China, and many countries, including 
Britain, have recognized Red China. Mao 
Tze-tung’s regime has been utterly ruthless, 
has exterminated hundreds of thousands of 
dissenters, has built a huge secret police, and 
is firmly in the saddle. 

The idea some Americans hold that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on Formosa 
could, with a relatively small amount of 
American naval and air assistance, invade 
and recapture the Chinese mainland is, to 
me, utterly fantastic. 

Chiang probably has at the most liberal 
estimate 400,000 available troops. Their 
average age is 29. That they would prove 
effective in combat is highly questionable. 
Chiang has almost no sea or airpower. For- 
mosa is more than 100 miles from the Chi- 
nese mainland. . 

Qualified experts have told me that a 
successful invasion of China from Formosa 
would require American sea and air forces 
comparable to those used in crossing the 
English Channel t) France on D-day in 
1944, plus a large number of American 
ground divisions. We should not forget, 
moreover, that in 1944 there was no atomic 
bomb or guided missile that could be used 
against such a concentrated target. 

While I most certainly am not advocating 
the American recognition of Red China or 
its admission to the United Nations without 
a substantial and proved quid pro quo, it 
seems to me completely unrealistic for Amer- 
ican Senators to proclaim that never, never 
on any terms will we recognize Red China 
or permit her entrance into the United Na- 
tions. 

If, for example, it should prove possible to 
negotiate a settlement wherein Red China 
would withdraw all her forces in North 
Korea, permit free elections in a unified 
Korea, cease giving military aid to the Viet 
Minh in Indochina, agree to the complete 
independence of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, wouldn't we clearly be willing to rec- 
ognize Red China and waive opposition to 
her admission into the U. N.? 


RUSS AIMS IN DOUBT 


In a settlement covering the admission 
of Red China into the U. N., it might be 
provided that Formosa should also continue 
as a U. N. member as an independent state. 
It might also be provided that China would 
no longer be automatically a member of 
the Security Council. 

Two other aspects of Red China’s pos- 
sible admission into the U. N. deserve con- 
sideration. 

First, isn’t the U. N. more likely to prove 
more effective both as a forum for airing 
world problems and as a medium where 
diplomats could privately come to under- 
standings if its membership becomes really 
universal? 

Second, are we absolutely sure that Rus- 
sia sincerely wants Red China admitted to 
the U. N.? 

Some American experts on Russia have 
serious private doubts as to whether Russia 
really wants China in the U. N. So long as 
Red China is kept out, Russia in effect rep- 
resents Red China at the U.N. as its agent 
and attorney. 

Russia is fully informed as to all the pro- 
posals and exchanges between China and 
other nations. In functioning as an inter- 
mediary Russia may be distorting or sup- 
pressing certain diplomatic messages or ex- 
changes of views between Red China and the 
west. 

If Red China were negotiating privately 
and independently with other nations, there 
would seem to be a far greater possibility 
that China might conceivably tend to veer 
away from the Kremlin's absolute control. 
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DULLES’ HANDS TIED 


Perhaps nationalistic jealousy between 
China and Russia might gradually develop. 
Admittedly this is wishful thinking, but if 
China could negotiate independently, 
wouldn’t there be more likelihood of the 
possibility of Mao Tze-tung’s eventually be- 
coming a second Tito? Wouldn't that be a 
tremendous gain for the free world? 

When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
went to Geneva, Switzerland, he was in an 
impossible predicament. 

On the one hand some Republican sena- 
torial leaders had proclaimed that never 
under any circumstances could he agree 
either to our recognition of Red China or to 
the seating of Red China in the U. N. 

At the same time other senatorial leaders 
had flatly declared that President Eisen- 
hower could not commit American military 
forces to aid the French in Indochina with- 
out prior congressional approval. 

They had further indicated that even if 
Mr. Dulles should prove successful in lining 
up a wide array of other nations in a new 
southeast Asian NATO, it would be at least 
open to serious question as to whether Con- 
gress would permit the participation of 
American forces in Indochina. 

As a result, Mr. Dulles was handcuffed. 
No Secretary of State ever entered an impor- 
tant international conference with so little 
freedom in which to negotiate. 

For several years we have been deluged 
with partisan political speeches attacking 
the Democratic administration for the loss 
of Nationalist China to the Communists. 
That was a catastrophic loss to American 
security, a shattering, incalculable loss. 

I suggest to some of the Republican con- 
gressional leaders that they would do well 
to ponder what their answer will be if within 
a very few years the question is—God for- 
bid—who is to blame for the loss of India? 
Who is to blame for the loss of southeast 
Asia? 

JAPAN FACES PRESSURES 

If first Indochina falls to the Communists, 
and then Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia, 
what about the pressures on Japan? The 
Japanese peopie must eat. They get 40 per- 
cent of their food from those parts of south- 
east Asia, selling their manufactured goods 
there in return. 

Isn’t it highly probable that unless the 
United States is willing permanently to sub- 
sidize the Japanese economy to the time of 
several billion dollars a year, economic pres- 
sures will tend to compel Japan to aline its 
policies with those of the Communist main- 
land? 

Let’s consider India. Three hundred and 
seventy-five million people live there. India 
is the most important stronghold of democ- 
racy on the whole Asian continent. Nehru 
is a Socialist, not a Communist. Nehru be- 
lieves in freedom and civil liberties. 

Nehru does not, it is true, believe in the 
American system of privately owned, rela- 
tively unrestrained competitive enterprise. 
Even if he did, however, our economic system 
is not suitable to India in the ws stage 
of India's industrial 

managing open He 
can be and frequently is exaspera = 
irritating in his criticism of the 
Btates. conten aeiuonieeeaniine 
with Nehru influence our good judgment of 
what is in our enlightened self-interest and 
in the interest of the whole free world. 


Nehru's government is far from 


will almost surely fall to the Communists. 
, NEHRU OUR BEST BET 
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item that Congress is most likely to pare 
down or eliminate because of resentment of 
India’s refusal to line up with the United 
States. 

Yet it is clearly in the interests of our own 
national security to help Nehru, regardless 
of how his apparent inconsistencies and 
criticisms of our policies may at times an- 
noy us. 

I am increasingly inclined to the view that 
Nehru, if we handle the situation intelli- 
gently, is the one individual through whom 
we might without war be most likely to save 
southeast Asia from communism. 

Most Asians, including Nehru, loathe co- 
lonialism. Most of them, possibly including 
even Nehru, instinctively fear that the west- 
erner who talks about preventing the spread 
of communism in Asia secretly wants to ex- 
ploit the natives, just as the French ex- 
ploited the Indochinese for so many decades. 

If we could privately prevail on the French 
and the Portuguese immediately and volun- 
tarily to give up the enclaves they still hold 
in the Indian subcontinent, it might make a 
significant difference in Nehru's attitude to- 
ward us. 

France still holds 4 small and economically 
unimportant colonies, and Portugal still 
holds 3 in India. The inhabitants are over- 
whelmingly in favor of uniting with India, 
but the European powers have so far refused 
to give them up. 

Nehru’s prestige throughout south Asia is 
enormous. If we could persuade Nehru to 
assume the leadership in forming an Asian 
alliance of free nations to stem the further 
spread of communism in south Asia, and if 
Nehru would then ask that the United Na- 
tions pledge that its members would resist 
militarily any external aggression, that, as 
I see it, would be the optimum solution, 
temporarily and possibly permanently, for 
the grave question confronting us. 


COLONIALISM HATED 


The people of Indochina had little en- 
thusiasm for helping the French resist the 
Viet Minh, not because they wanted com- 
munism but because they wanted the French 
to get out. White, colonial exploitation was 
the devil they knew and hated. Communism 
was & remote and unknown devil. 

I take it that our immediate national pur- 
pose is to prevent the further spread of 
communism in south Asia, but to accom- 
plish it without involving American troops 
in a jungle war. 

We were able to build the South Koreans 
into an effective fighting force because they 
wanted to maintain their freedom and they 
wanted our aid. They knew we had no im- 
perialistic Intentions toward them. 

If the nations of southeast Asia, preferably 
under Nehru's aegis, asked the United Na- 
tions to guarantee them against external 

and then invited the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc., to provide them with 
military equipment and training contingents, 
our chances of building effective native 


* fighting forces to resist any further Com- 


munist aggression would seem to me to be 
much better than they will be if we take 
any other course. 

Even if Nehru declined to participate in 
such an undertaking, it would have a better 
chance of succees if Nehru should be per- 
suaded not to oppose it. 


standards of living are raised sufficiently to 
reduce, if not altogether remove, the chance 
of an internal Communist takeover. With 
relatively little money, intelligently spent, 
we can help these underdeveloped countries 


No one knows how much, if any, of Indo- 
china can still be saved. Provided we don’t 
leave a vacuum into which the Communists 
would instantly move, the sooner the French 
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give Laos, Cambodia, and what is left of 
Vietnam complete independence, the better, 


TRANSITION DANGEROUS 


The transition from French control to 
native independence will be extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Perhaps the United Na- 
tions should be asked to guarantee that 
complete independence will become effective 
at a stipulated future date, say in 12 months, 
and French administrative control should be 
continued in the interim. 

I do not think our future national secu- 
rity can permit us to remain passive if all 
southeast Asia seems likely to fall under 
Communist control. If Thailand, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Malaya should be lost, I fear that 
subsequently India, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines would also go. 

There is some point at which Russian im- 
perial expansionism or international com- 
munism—all it what you will—must stop 
or be stopped. We cannot allow Russia to 
acquire such a preponderance of industrial 
power, natural resources, and manpower that 
we might lose a world war III. 

I don’t believe Russia wants all-out war 
now. I think it might be possible to pre- 
vent further Communist aggression in south 
Asia without war by such a program as I 
have outlined. 

We probably will, I believe, have to send 
some American military contingents to 
southeast Asia. I hope we can accomplish 
our purpose with only training contingents 
and token forces, and without committing 
men to combat. Certainly we don’t want to 
send a million American boys to fight in the 
jungles of Asia. 

Conceivably the situation in southeast 
Asia will deteriorate to a point where it be- 
comes evident that the plan which I am 
suggesting would be inadequate or ineffec- 
tive. 

SHOULD WARN RUSSIA 


In that event I hope President Eisen- 
hower will go before the United Nations, re- 
peat the same magnificant proposals that he 
has made before, add a new declaration to 
the effect that the United States is prepared 
to do everything possible to bring about 
complete and universal disarmament, the 
abolition of all weapons, not just atomic 
weapons, provided the Russians will agree 
to complete disarmament with continuous 
and effective international inspection and 
control, but that if the Russians will not so 
agree, then if there is further Communist 
external military aggression anywhere, we 
will definitely regard it as a cause for war. 

And by war I do not mean a local, jungle 
war, but a war to destroy the mainsprings 
of international Communist imperialism. 

No one should underestimate the hostile 
reaction that such a clear-cut statement 
would produce in many parts of the world. 
If such a policy were going to be seriously 
considered, an enormous amount of advance 
preparatory diplomatic negotiation and con- 
ditioning of peoples both in the United 
States and abroad would be required, so that 
the maximum possible number of nations 
would instantaneously and unqualifiedly as- 
sociate themselves with us in the announce- 
ment of that new policy. 

In suggesting that this grave and awesome 
possibility might become a necessity, I am in 
no sense advocating it as a way to bring 
about a so-called preventive war. I would 
hope that such a warning might persuade 
the Communists to desist from further ex- 
ternal aggression, and that an uneasy peace, 
without a further deterioration in our na- 
tional security, would prevail. 

In addition, during that possible period of 
a continuing uneasy peace but no new Com- 
munist aggression, it is conceivable that the 
people, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, might come to realize 
that the unprecedented new dangers require 
radically 
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the end of present civilization. They might 
come to realize that universal, enforcible, 
and complete disarmament,not mere control 
or reduction of armaments but their aboli- 
tion, right down to the level of strictly lim- 
ited and lightly armed forces for internal 
order only, is the key to peace. 

EDUCATION NEEDED 


A worldwide campaign of public education 
and discussion would be a prerequisite. 
Whether the Communist rulers would ever 
go along with such a proposal is highly un- 
likely. But ever is a long time, and, con- 
sidering the alternative of a hydrogen-bomb 
war, we should explore every possibility, no 
matter how remote, of averting that war 
while maintaining our freedom. 

Because of excessive nationalism and fear 
of impairment of so-called sovereignty, I am 
far from optimistic of the outcome. 

But the peoples of the world might become 
convinced that a strengthened United Na- 
tions, with powers adequate to enforce uni- 
versal disarmament and prevent violence 
between nations, but limited solely to that 
function, was mankind’s one last best hope. 

In conclusion, what I am today affirma- 
tively advocating is, first, that the American 
people and the Congress reexamine, in the 
light of the gravity of the international sit- 
uation, some of our present political and 
economic positions with a view toward modi- 
fying them so that we can attain a firmer 
solidarity between ourselves and the rest of 
the free world, namely, our potential allies. 

Secondly, I am advocating that to the max- 
imum degree possible we work through the 
United Nations and not act unilaterally. 

I realize that I have expressed some un- 
popular views, views which may have shocked 
some of you, views with which many or most 
of you disagree. 

But what is freedom if it is not an en- 
vironment in which unpopular views can be 
expressed? Harvard or any organization 
stemming from it, such as the associated 
clubs meeting here today, would not be the 
traditional Harvard that we honor and cher- 
ish if it were not a place where freedom 
thrives. 

Obviously no man who does not have access 
to all the information that is available to 
the President through the CIA (Central In- 
telligence Agency), the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be dog- 
matic in his opinions, as to what we should 
or should not do to protect our national se- 
curity, our very survival as a free nation. 

I, for one, have confidence that President 
Eisenhower, being in possession of all the 
facts and being the kind of a man that he 
is, will make the right decision. 

It is a terrible, awesome decision that 
destiny is forcing President Eisenhower to 
make. Whatever his decision proves to be, 
I pray that the American people will support 
him unreservedly. 


Liverpool Cotton Exchange Reopens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FRANK E. SMITH 


HON. 
. OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most heartening 


developments in the economy of the free 
world within recent years has been the 


closed since 1941. Under unan- 
consent, I include a news item 
rom the New York Times describing 
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this event, and an editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal on the 
same subject. - They follow: 


[From the New York Times] 


Britain RESUMES CoTTON TRADING as LIVER- 
POOL EXCHANGE REOPENS—BELL SIGNALS 
First FUTURES DEAL IN 13 YEARS AT PRICE 
3% TIMEs THE Wartime CLose—ComMIs- 
SION CONTROL To Lapse AuGusT 31 


LONDON, May 18.—A new era in the long 
history of the Liverpool cotton trade was 
signaled today by the ringing of a hand bell 
on the floor of the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change. At the signal the president and vice 
president of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
made the first postwar Liverpool contract in 
cotton futures. 

The cheers and applause of representatives 
from 18 cotton-growing and using countries 
quickly merged in the sharp cries of traders 
making bids again after 13 years of silence. 
For the last few weeks they had been re- 
hearsing placing on futures—contracts for 
the purchase or sale of cotton to be delivered 
at a definite future date. 

The market reopened quietly with trading 
confined to one 70-minute session in the 
afternoon—31.65 pence (a fraction less than 
37 cents a pound for October-November de- 
livery. This was a rate 314 times the cor- 
responding price on March 31, 1941, just 
before the exchange closed. By the end of 
business the price had risen to 31.71 pence. 

In an inaugural speech Lord Woolton, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, said 
the reopening of the market and the restora- 
tion of free trade in cotton proclaimed the 
financial recovery of Britain. “Sterling is 
strong again,” he declared. 

He replied to criticisms made by Labor 
Members of Parliament and leaders of trade 
unions in the cotton industry that restora- 
tion of the market would reintroduce un- 
healthy gambling and would harm the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 

He said the necessity for some mechanism 
such as the futures market provided was 
shown by the fact that the Government of 
the time had to provide a system to effect 
the same results. 

He was referring to the former Labor Gov- 
ernment’s setting up in 1947 the Raw Cotton 
Commission to centralize buying. This took 
over the traditional work of the Liverpool 
Cotton Market in maintaining stocks for Lan- 
cashire spinners and in protecting stocks 
against world price fluctuations. 

The commission has incurred heavy losses, 
said to be £40 million ($112 million), which 
is a charge on taxpayers. 


“HEDGE” AGAINST FLUCTUATIONS 


With the reopening of private dealings, 
the function of providing a cover or hedge 
against price fluctuations will be returned 
to the cotton trade, although unlike the laps- 
ing commission it will not be obliged by 
statute to do so. 

Until the end of August the commission 
will continue to provide cover out of public 
funds. But after September 1 the Liverpool 
Futures Market will be the only steering 
medium available to the Lancashire cotton 
trade for hedging. 

In some major respects the activities of 
the Liverpool market will be less compre- 
hensive than before the war. There will be 
no futures contract for Egyptian cotton, al- 
though informal talks with representatives 
of Egyptian cotton interests may take place 
this week. 

BASED ON 15ig MIDDLING 


The new contract in Liverpool is based on 
Middling %%¢-inch American cotton. The 
cover thus will not extend to changes that 
bring a new parity between the price of that 
standard American cotton and other 
of American cotton, or bétween the prices of 
the standard quality of American cotton and 
those of cottons grown elsewhere. - 
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Among many other changes Is the restric- 
tion on price movements in each session 
to a penny (1% cents) a pound. 

United States policy will be a major factor 
affecting Liverpool prices. The United States 
Government holds about 8 million bales of 
cotton, and world production is outrunning 
eonsumption. 

The situation has arisen that Britain, the 
consumer, has restored cotton trading to 
private hands, but that cotton growers in 
the United States are guaranteed both a 
minimum price and a market by their Gov- 
ernment and thus operate as indirect Gov- 
ernment agents. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
LIVERPOOL MARKET REOPENS 

Cottonmen to the number of about 1,500 
and representing all parts of the world were 
on hand to witness the reopening of the Liv- 
erpool cotton-futures market. It was a fair 
indication of the importance with which the 
event is regarded, though doubtless there 
was some sentimental feeling involved, too. 

The historic market, once the world's big- 
gest, was closed in 1941 as a casualty of 
World War IT, and having it back in business 
will be of substantial benefit, first to British 
spinners and dealers, but also to American 
cottonmen. It is reported probable that 
only American cotton will be dealt in for the 
next year or so, until the market settles 
down, but it is regarded a sure thing that 
Egyptian cotton futures and those from oth- 
er lands will eventually be handled. 

The reopening of the Liverpool market 
also marks a move toward the renewal of the 
free-enterprise system. The British Gov- 
ernment’s raw cotton commission will end 
its protection of cotton users against price 
fluctuations on August 31. The commission 
has been in operation since the Laborites 
decided to nationalize cotton futures trad- 
ing in 1945 to replace wartime controls in 
effect since 1941, The reopening augurs well 
on all counts. 


Foreign Imports Damage United States 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of import compe- 
tition, with resulting unemployment and 
economic loss in American industry, is 
among the most serious questions before 
the Nation today. Many established 
American industries are threatened with 
extinction if too much imports invade 
our country. The gravity of this prob- 
lem is demonstrated by the bipartisan 
introduction in the House of Representa- 
tives this week of legislation to revise 
the Nation’s foreign-trade policy and re- 
store to Congress the final responsibility 
for tariff adjustments. 

I call to the attention of the House a 
speech by my colleague from the Sixth 
District of Washington, Representative 
ToutLerson, before the Nationwide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy here in 
Washington, D. C., on May 18. This 
speech graphically describes the in- 
sidious damage from cheap-labor im- 
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ports that is so widespread among agri- 
culture and industry in the Pacific North- 
west. The import invasion is affecting 
other sections of our Nation, and I be- 
lieve Representative TOLLEFsoNn’s speech 
is of interest to all of us at this critical 


time. 

The speech follows: 

AN Appress BY REPRESENTATIVE THOR C. ToL- 
LEFSON, OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF INDUSTRY, AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND LaBoR ON ImporT-EXxPorRT 
PoLicy aT THE WASHINGTON HOTEL, WasH- 
INGTON, D. C., May 18, 1954 
Gentlemen, I must confess to some slight 

hesitation before I agreed to try to talk to 

this group on the broad question of tariffs 
and trade, for I knew that each of you knows 
the problem, at least in your own particular 

field, far better than I. 

For a long time I have welcomed oppor- 
tunities to call to the attention of fellow 
Congressmen and other groups the plight of 
the many industries in the Pacific Northwest 
which are being damaged by this country’s 
shortsighted foreign-trade program, but that 
threat is not news to you. Else you would 
not be here. 

However, the necessity of revising Amer- 
ica’s foreign-trade program in the real in- 
terests of the Nation is one that is very close 
to me and to a great many of the people of 
my own district, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to talk it over with a group such as 
yours which represents others equally con- 
cerned throughout the length and breadth 
of America. 

I believe we all can find some encourage- 
ment in the fact that this problem, and 
particularly our side of it, seems to be at- 
tracting more attention in recent weeks than 
it has in a long, long time. 

And I think that is easily explained. The 
simple truth is that more different industries 
and agricultural groups are being hurt now 
than at any time since the Trade Agreements 
Act was first adopted some 20 years ago—and 
more and more of their workers are out of 
jobs due to the competition of goods from 
the low-wage areas abroad. 

I understand that your committee recently 
made a survey of your own members, which 
disclosed that a minimum of 300,000 persons 
have lost their jobs to competition from these 
cheap foreign imports. If all other indus- 
trise subject to damage were included, I’m 
sure the total would be much higher. 

For example, the Wall Street Journal re- 
cently quoted Mr. Emil Rieve, president of 
the CIO Textile Workers Union, as predicting 
that the ailing American textile industry will 
die unless some way is found to compete 
with the cheap labor countries such as Eng- 
land and Japan. 

In the face of these increasing foreign 
imports, with a resultant shrinkage in do- 
mestic production, Mr. Rieve pointed out, the 
industry’s normal employment of 1,250,000 
persons is now down to only 900,000, with at 
lease 200,000 of them on short time. 

In addition, we have seen recent public 
statements by a great number of industries, 
some of them very large and important ones, 
citing the growing and threats of 
damage from the lack of a fair and adequate 
tariff to compensate for America’s superior 
wage rates and higher costs generally. 

At first glance it might seem strange that 


for others, when, after all, we have been liv- 
ing with the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments for some two decades now. 

Actually, however, it is not strange at all. 
For one thing, during this 20-year period 
our tariffs have been steadily and consistent- 
ly lowered, until their protective effect is 
mow about 75 percent less than it was in 

| ition, about 60 percent of all 


addi 
the items we now import come in duty free. 
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But most important, up until just recently 
we have never had a chance to see the trade 
agreements negotiated by the executive 
branch operating in a normal market. 

First, of course, there was the world re- 
armament surge, followed by World War II, 
and then came the period of reconstruction, 
when foreign nations were supported by 
American cash and began rebuilding their 
shattered production facilities. And before 
that was accomplished there came the out- 
break in Korea, new inflation, and another 
distortion of normal production and trade 
patterns. 

So for 16 or 17 years, the world has been 
in a period of stimulated economy, with 
disruption of long-established trade chan- 
nels and production facilities; with widely 
fluctuating currencies and an unbalance of 
trade between normal peacetime and mili- 
tary goods. 

And throughout that period we have wit- 
nessed our State Department, to whom Con- 
gress relinquished its constitutional control 
over tariffs and trade matters in 1934, con- 
clude agreement after agreement with vari- 
ous nations, all of them made in the in- 
terests of international diplomacy, and none 
with the real interests of American pro- 
ducers and workers in mind. 

It is not a little ironic that these agree- 
ments have been called reciprocal trade 
agreements. If we look at almost any of 
them we find there is very little reciprocity 
on the part of other nations. 

For example, look at the electrical in- 
dustry. 

We have recently seen reports in the press 
of the United States Government purchasing 
heavy equipment, like generators, turbines, 
and transformers from foreign manufactur- 
ers who are able to underbid our own domes- 
tic producers, even with the additional ship- 
ping charges and the small tariff on them. 
Our tariff on transformers and generators, 
for instance, has been reduced from 35 to 15 
percent since 1930, and on hydraulic tur- 
bines from 2744 to 15 percent. 

An Official of the Westinghouse Manufac- 
turing Co. recently estimated that his com- 
pany’s workers had lost more than a million 
man-hours of work, the firm more than $7 
million in sales, and the Government more 
than $1,800,000 in taxes on Government con- 
tracts for heavy electrical equipment awarded 
to foreign producers. : 

Thus, foreign makers are taking over our 
markets for such heavy electrical equipment, 
even though it is recognized that a war 
emergency could be disastrous, since dif- 
ferences in specifications and design mean 
that replacement parts for any that break 
down or wear out would not be available 
from American companies. 

But what about the much touted reci- 
procity? ‘ 

Well, in this particular field, it doesn’t 
exist. American producers of heavy electri- 
cal power equipment find it is virtually im- 
possible to ship such goods to the United 
Kingdom, France, Western Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and various other na- 
tions. The governments of these nations 
will not buy it, and they will not permit 
their private industries to buy it. 

The proponents of free trade and lower 
tariffs make great claims about the higher 
productivity of American plants, contending 
that unless they are marginal or inefficient, 
they can wundersell foreign goods, even 
though they are made by workers with wages 
of one-half to one-tenth those of American 
workers. 

In some instances, of course, this is true. 
That is, it would be true if foreign nations 
were really interested in buying American 

products. Instead, however, in addition to 
the higher import duties most of them levy, 
they have set up quota limitations, currency 
inequalities, trading bloc areas, and almost 
every type of restriction you can think of 
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to protect their own domestic markets from 
unwanted competition. 

The making of electrical consumer goods 
is, in most cases, a production-line process, 
with highly modernized factories and mass- 
production output. That would seem to bg 
one field, therefore, where we could find 
profitable markets abroad. 

But it doesn’t work out that way. Great 
Britain, for example, permits only token im- 
ports of many American consumer products. 
As a result, under that quota one of the 
largest American manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances was able to ship to Eng- 
land in 1953 exactly 1 dishwasher, 35 elec- 
tric ranges, 25 deep freezers, 19 washers and 
dryers and 194 refrigerators. 

It was Great Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, you may recall, who originated 
the phrase, “Trade—not aid,” which has 
been so effectively propagandized by the free 
traders in America. 

A similar ban exists on American machine 
tools. No European country except Switzer- 
land will allow imports of machine tools if 
domestic manufacturers can supply equiva- 
lent machines. One American power tool 
manufacturer, for example, had a sizable 
market in France before the war. But to- 
day he is allowed to ship in only $3,000 worth 
each year, on which he pays a 60 percent 
tariff. (The United States tariff on machine 
tools is 15 percent.) 

The myth of reciprocity is only one of 
several which have been cleverly sold to the 
American public in the past two decades in 
the name of world cooperation and domestic 
prosperity. 

Let us look at a few others. 

For one thing, we have recently heard a 
good deal of talk about the necessity of in- 
creasing our imports so that foreign nations 
may make more dollars which they, in turn, 
will spend with us. 

But does it always work out just that way? 
As a matter of fact, it doesn’t. 

There hasn't been quite as much talk 
lately from the lower tariff exponents about 
the so-called dollar gap, which has so long 
been cited as an argument that we should 
buy foreign goods, even though we produce 
them ourselves, just to provide other na- 
tions with spendable dollars. The real truth 
is that, except for our military shipments, 
the dollar gap has about disappeared. 

It has been argued that as the foreign 
nations earned more dollars than they had 
been spending, the excess dollars would 
come back to us in payment for greater ex- 
ports from us. But this does not seem to be 
confirmed by what has happened in the re- 
cent past. For example, last year we bought 
some $3.5 billion worth of goods from Latin 
America, but we sold them less than $3 bil- 
lion worth—the first time in several years 
that our imports from these nations exceeded 
our exports to them. This certainly wasn’t 
because they didn’t earn the dollars to pur- 
chase American goods. No, it was because 
the productive capacities of Japan, Germany, 
France, Italy, and England are now equal to 
or ahead of their prewar levels, and they are 
again fighting for world markets. 

If they can pay their labor anywhere from 
one-tenth to one-half as much as we pay, 
we should not expect to beat them out in 
the world marketplaces, any more than we 
can expect to compete with them on the 
American market unless we have an equaliz- 
ing tariff structure. 

As early as last October the Guaranty 
Trust Co. survey reported that foreign coun- 
tries were able to build up their gold reserves 
by nearly $2.8 billion during the 15 months 
ended June 30, 1953. These reserves at that 
time equaled $21.6 billion, whereas the 
United States gold stocks had declined to 
$22.5 billion. 

“Exports from the United States,” the 
survey declared, “are running close to im- 
ports, and the small export surplus is much 
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more than offset by the excess of invisible 
imports.” 

It has long been an accepted truism that 
tariffs are a local issue. There is some ac- 
curacy to that claim—at least in a political 
sense. However, under today’s conditions, 
the question is far broader than that. 

If we let American industries be crippled, 
1 by 1, the consequence to our whole na- 
tional economy—and thereby to the western 
free world—will be disastrous. 

Thus, it is important that the suffering 
tulip-bulb grower and hardwood producer 
in my own Pacific Northwest realize that his 
interests are similar to the lace manufac- 
turer of the New England and the bicycle 
and pottery makers of Pennsylvania and 

hio. 

Or has too long been the fashion of the 
opposition, including many ill-informed 
newspaper editorial writers, to refer to the 
proponents of fair tariff protection as a small, 
economically unimportant, and inefficient 
group of isolated industries. 

Fortunately, this false impression is now 
beginning to die, and the country as a whole, 
I believe, is beginning to recognize the vast 
number of jobs and industries dependent 
on protection from the low wages and poor 
standards of living in competing foreign 
nations. 

Actually, of course, these affected indus- 
tries and agricultural enterprises are located 
all over the United States, and in surprisingly 
large numbers. 

In my own Pacific Northwest, for example, 
there are thousands of people directly de- 
pendent on such affected or seriously threat- 
ened occupations for their livelihood. They 
are employed by the growers of tulips, iris, 
and daffodils; the tuna and Pacific ground- 
fish industries; the hardwood and plywood 
producers; the Northwest tree-nut growers; 
and the raisers of such items as red rasp- 
berries, apples, and pears. 

Let me cite a couple of short examples of 
the damage to which I refer. The two States 
of Washington and Oregon are the center of 
the production of daffodils, iris, and tulips 
in the United States. In my district alone 
growers have produced some 30 million King 
Alfred daffodils annually—more than are 
grown in all of Holland. But now an excess 
of foreign bulbs is being dumped on the 
United States market at prices below the 
cost of domestic production, and many 
growers of the Northwest are facing bank- 
ruptcy. They are being forced to sell below 
costs, and even to destroy substantial por- 
tions of their unsold surplus. 

As you might expect, this situation has 
developed as a direct result of sharply low- 
ered tariffs. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission reported last year that between 1937 
and 1952, while the import duty on narcis- 
sus bulbs was being lowered from $6 per 
thousand bulbs to $3, the number of im- 
ported bulbs jumped from 6 million to more 
than 28 million annually. Likewise, the 
Commission said, the ad valorem duty on 
iris bulbs was reduced from 10 to 744 percent 
between 1950 and 1952, and the total imports 
of bulbs increased from 50 million to nearly 
70 million. 

Or consider what is happening in the hard- 
board and plywood industries, or to the fish- 
ermen and fish processors of my area. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram the duty on imported hardboard has 
been very sharply reduced since 1930. Cen- 
sus Bureau figures disclosed that, as a result. 
imports of this vital material last year were 
running far ahead of the previous year— 
up some 65 percent from Canada, and from 
300 to 800 percent from the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Naturally, this impact has been felt. One 
producer has been forced to lay off more 
than 350 employees; another reports a 50- 
percent cutback in production, and others 
are on 2- to 4-day weeks. 

The fishing industry offers a similarly bleak 
Picture. Imports of all kinds are up, and 
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domestic production is sharply down. A 
look at comparative wages makes the answer 
clear. Canadian fishermen and processors 
earn an average of 98 cents an hour, while 
their American counterparts make an aver- 
age of $2.04 per hour. Japanese fishermen 
and processers are paid far less even than 
the Canadians. 

These are sketches of just a few low- 
tariff-affected businesses in only one section 
of the Nation. Multiply them several-fold 
by the similar situation in New England, the 
Mid and Far West, the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio coal and ceramics areas, the coal fields 
of the southeast and the textile, chemicals, 
and many other industries in many areas 
and you begin to have a picture of the true 
tariff damage this Nation is suffering. 

As we all well know, the solution of the 
tariff problem is not an easy one. There are 
intelligent, conscientious people who com- 
pletely disagree on the entire question, and 
both sides must be considered. 

However, if we are to protect our domestic 
businesses and agricultural enterprises from 
serious, perhaps critical, damage and mil- 
lions of workers from loss of income, it seems 
to me we must insist on several concrete 
moves at once. 

1. We should return more control over 
tariffs and trade to Congress, where it was 
placed by the Constitution. I favor the en- 
couragement o* trade and commerce among 
the nations, as long as it is mutually profit- 
able. But in the future, primary consider- 
ation in new agreements must be given to 
the effect on the American wage earner and 
on the American economy. 

2. Congress should assume responsibility 
for either approving or rejecting the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (or 
GATT, as it is familiarly called). As you 
know, this has never been reviewed by the 
Congress, and yet is in the position of pass- 
ing Judgment on American tariff actions; and 

3. Some method must be found to make 
the escape clause effective. Out of some 60 
applications for import damage relief filed 
under it, only 3 have resulted in favorable 
action. Thus, it is practically meaningless 
as it has been administered. 

These reforms can only be realized if all 
who believe in them present a united and 
solid front, realizing that in that lies their 
strength. 

If these affected industries and their em- 
ployees will all pull together in the common 
cause now, each recognizing that the prob- 
lem can only be solved with legislation which 
brings real relief for all, there is a good 
chance that the course our Government has 
been following for the past 20 years can 
be altered. I, for one, will do all in my power 
to see that it is. 





Poor Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of May 16, 1954, is de- 
serving of the widest possible distribu- 
tion. It speaks volumes about an ad- 
ministration that talks about human 
values, but acts on the basis of dollar- 
wise economy. 

Poor EcONoMY 

Not all of the economies made effective 
by President Eisenhower’s administration 
have refiected practical wisdom. The 28 na- 
tional parks and similar areas supervised by 
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the National Park Service have suffered in 
many ways from reduced appropriations, 
They stand among the Nation's most valu<- 
able assets and failure to maintain them 
adequately represents poor judgment and 
false economy. 

The records show that 46 million persons 
visited these parks last year. This consist- 
ently growing popularity justifies the ex- 
pectation that the number of visitors will 
rise to 50 million during the coming year. 
There is nothing strange about this popular- 
ity. The beauty and the wonder of the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, and Glacier are 
unsurpassed and the growing number of 
motorcars and improved highways make 
them more readily accessible. 

Yet, the parks are being permitted to fall 
into a state of neglect as roads, trails, and 
buildings deteriorate and the service staff 
is curtailed. This condition should not be 
permitted to continue. Restoration of ap- 
propriation cuts is justified, but if Congress 
is not willing to make this adjustment the 
fees for entrance to the parks should be in- 
creased. 





Unity of Action Is Lacking at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal. It 
is obvious to most everybody that the 
British have not been willing to support 
the American position which was to pre- 
sent a united front against the Commu- 
nists in Indochina. The editorial in 
question follows: 

MISREADING THE COMMUNIST MIND 


As Mr. Chamberlin notes on this page to- 
day, there were two ways in which the West 
might have hoped for an Indochina settle- 
ment at Geneva. One was by appeasing the 
Chinese Communists; the other was by a 
show of strength and unity. 

The West was able to adopt neither. Ap- 
peasement was ruled out by morality, expe- 
rience, and American public opinion. Any 
show of united strength was wrecked by a 
succession of events for which the United 
States, Britain, and France must share the 
blame. 

The United States publicly talked of unit- 
ed action before it had assurances of unity, 
especially from the British. The French 
misjudged Communist military power in In- 
dochina; the result was the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu and the enhancement of Communist 
bargaining power at Geneva. But the Brit- 
ish attitude, if it has not exclusively torpe- 
doed Western hopes, is perhaps the most re- 
grettable aspect of the spectacle of western 
disunity. 

It is the British attitude that nothing 
must be done which might prejudice a suc- 
cessful outcome at Geneva—specifically, no 
commitment must be made on the projected 
southeast Asian defense alliance until after 
the conclusion of the conference. The rea- 
soning appears to be that the formation of 
that alliance now might so antagonize the 
Communists that they would refuse to make 
agreements they would have been willing to 
make in the absence of the alliance. 

This misreads the Communist mind and 
ignores a decade of experience with which 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden_are intimately familiar. Soviet 
expansion has been halted, where it has 
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been halted, by western strength and joint 
determination to resist; where that has been 
absent, it has not been halted. 

If the British, therefore, had agreed to 
the immediate creation of the southeast 
Asian alliance, the Communists at Geneva 
would not have been less, but much more 
amenable to a satisfactory Indochina settle- 
ment. They would have faced the certainty 
of powerful resistance, and this might well 
have persuaded them to stop the war and 
make as good a dea] as the West would give 
them. 

As it is, they face no certain resistance, 
not even continued French Union resistance 
for sure. They have every incentive for 
continuing the war and increasing its pres- 
sure; they have every incentive for sticking 
to their impossible “peace” conditions, which 
in effect are unconditional surrender terms, 
until the weak and divided West capitulates. 

Without doubt Sir Winston and Mr. Eden 
understands this. The explanation of their 
attitude is presumably to be found in British 
public opinion. The Government is under 
fire from the Bevanites of labor's left wing 
for even thinking about a southeast Asian 
pact, and there is apparently a general dis- 
position to avoid anything that might lead 
to involvement in Indochina. These cir- 
cumstances may explain, but they do not 
alter, the fact that the British position con- 
tributes substantially to the West's difficul- 
ties at Geneva. 





lowa’s Stake in Freer World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
May 1954 issue of Nation’s Business, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
magazine, contains an article by Sam 
Stavisky entitled “This Is Foreign Trade 
at Work.” The article underlines in 
dramatic fashion the importance to the 
people of Iowa, as well as to the people 
of the rest of the Nation, of more liberal 
trade policies. 

Pointing out that the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Chamber of Commerce has led the 
way in Iowa in encouraging overseas 
trade through its Foreign Trade Bureau, 
the article demonstrates how greatly 
Cedar Rapids depends on exports for its 
prosperity. One out of every ten persons 
working in Cedar Rapids earns his living, 
directly or indirectly, from exports. 

Ever since I have had the honor to 
represent the people of Iowa in the Con- 
gress of the United States, I have worked 
in support of those farsighted states- 
men who were striving to liberalize our 
trade policies, to lower the mountainous 
tariff barriers erected in the heyday of 
protectionism, and to assure our farm- 
ers and manufacturing industries great- 
er export markets through the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act and other 
similar measures. 

Today the Nation faces great decisions 
in the field of international trade. The 
protectionists are organizing for another 
desperate assault on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The Eisenhower 
administration is wisely seeking to 
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stimulate our prosperity here at home 
through increasing trade with foreign 
countries. If the President’s program is 
to be approved by Congress, and is to 
continue to receive the strong congres- 
sional backing it will need in the years 
ahead, President Eisenhower is going to 
need the support of every Senator and 
Representative whose record demon- 
strates a forthright stand in favor of 
lower instead of higher trade barriers. 

I ask unanimous. consent that por- 
tions of this revealing article about a 
leading community in my State of Iowa 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is ForEIGN TRADE aT WORK 
(By Sam Stavisky) 

The wife of a Coe College professor in Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, tosses a pound of sugar 
into her shopping basket and thus insures 
employment for a mechanic at the Iowa 
Manufacturing Co. in another part of town. 

The mechanic never saw a sugarcane, his 
interest in foreign trade is negligible, and 
certainly he doesn’t know a chunky little 
man named Julio Acosta who livés near Car- 
denas, Cuba. 

Yet when the checker rings up the sugar 
sale on the cash register, the mechanic, the 
professor’s wife, Julio Cardenas, and Cedar 
Rapids have been engaged in a piece of in- 
ternational commerce that affects the wel- 
fare and prosperity of every one of them. 

That is foreign trade. 

Cardenas is a thriving seaport on the 
northern coast of Cuba, about 75 miles east 
of Habana, proud of its year-round balmy 
climate of its Spanish colonial style palacio 
municipal, of its surrounding wealth of 
sugarcane. 

Cedar Rapids is a thriving trading center, 
deep in the heart of the corn country, proud 
of its extremes of climate, of its battleship- 
like municipal center erected on an island, 
of its rich outlying topsoil. 

Cardenas, population 45,000, has a few 
tanneries, and there's some activity in the 
raising of henequin, a fiber. Basically, 
though, Cardenas is a one-crop, one-indus- 
try town. The welfare of Cardenas is tied 
to the cultivation, processing, and sale of 
sugar. 

In contrast, Cedar Rapids, population 
75,000, is a city of diversified interests. Corn, 
oats, wheat and barley, cattle and hogs, all 
play a part in the area’s economic health. 
An equally important role is played by its 
wide variety of manufacturing plants. 

Yet, as sharply as the two cities differ, the 
relative prosperity of each is linked to the 
same chain of exports and imports between 
their two countries and the countries of the 
world. Both the one-crop city and the city 
of diversified products must have foreign 
trade to bolster and maintain their respec- 
tive high standards of living. 

Cardenas and Cuba sell cane sugar to Ce- 
dar Rapids and the United States. In re- 
turn, Cardenas and\ Cuba buy hams, lard, 
cereals, tractors, rock crushers, radio trans- 
mitters, farm spraying equipment, and other 
products from Cedar Rapids, along with 


items from just about every other section of | 


the United States. 

Volumes of statistics show how much 
sugar the people of Cedar Rapids and the rest 
of the United States bought from Cardenas 
and Cuba; and how many Cedar Rapids and 
American products the people of Cardenas 
and Cuba bought in return. Statistics are 
forbidding, but not Julio Acosta whom I vis- 
ited on his family-size cane plantation. 

Julio was standing on the hood of his 
American-made truck, waving his arms 
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proudly at the tall, shimmering ranks of 
cane which rose higher than the truck’s 
cab, when he reduced the statistics to one 
apt sentence. 

“Si, senor,” he said. “If I get a good price 
for this cane, I will be able to buy another 
truck this year. If not, I will have to wait.” 

The colono (cane farmer) was acutely 
aware that his ability to get a good price for 
his sugar hinged on the sale to the United 
States, by far Cuba’s biggest customer. If 
he got a good price, someone would sell a 
new American truck. Thus Julio's own pros- 
perity is intertwined with that of the auto 
industry workers who build trucks in Detroit 
and other American cities. (In 1952 Julio's 
compatriots bought 24,300 American-made 
autos, trucks, and buses.) 

The Acosta farmhouse is too far off the 
main highway to be served by central electric 
power, but the Acostas—father and two 
grown sons—were well enough off, as a result 
of their cane sales in recent years, to have 
bought and installed an American-made set 
of batteries and an American-made gen- 
erator which produce enough electricity to 
provide lighting and to run an American- 
made radio. The farmhouse also contained 
an American-made kerosene refrigerator and 
sewing mechine. Virtually every piece of 
farm equipment and machinery bore the 
phrase: Made in U. S. A. 

Juan Perez Escanez is the unpaid secretary 
of the union at one of the sugar mills in 
Cardenas. Like other workers in the season- 
al sugar industry, he supplements his income 
by working on the docks when the mill is 
temporarily shut down. 

“The workers in Cardenas, whether they 
work in the mills, in the distilleries, or on 
the docks understand that sugar is their 
livelihood, and exports their source of pros- 
perity,” the impassive but bright-eyed Juan 
told me. 

oJ + 2 * o 

“My wife wants to buy a washing machine, 
but I told her she will have to wait a while 
because last year was not so good,” Juan 
explained. “It all depends on sugar.” 

According to the local Camara de Comercio 
(chamber of commerce), some 1,000 house- 
holders there already enjoy the benefits of 
American-made washing machines. 

The Camara de Comercio also estimates 
that 1,500 automobiles, 6,000 radios, 1,000 
TV sets, 3,000 refrigerators, and 500 freez- 
ers—virtually all produced and assembled in 
American plants—are in use, bought with 
sugar-export dollars. 

Any visitor to Cardenas can see, as I did, 
that the picturesque seaport is an excellent 
market for American producers. The stores 
of Cardenas are packed with American goods 
of all kinds and makes. So are the stores 
and shops of all of Cuba. In 1952 Juan's 
fellow Cubans bought 44,000 refrigerators 
and home freezers, 43,500 TV sets, 79,000 
radio sets, 39,000 stoves and ranges, 33,000 
electric fans, 6,000 washing machines, 3,700 
sewing machines, 7,500 typewriters. 

s * * . s 

Cedar Rapids, which is 800 miles from New 
Orleans, its nearest port, lies in the heart of 
what was once the Nation's isolationist belt. 
Recently, however, Cedar Rapids families 
have begun to realize that exports have 
helped to give them their high effective buy- 
ing power, after taxes, of $5,344 annually. 

More and more farmers in the Cedar Rapids 
area, and in Iowa, today recognize that their 
own prosperity is wrapped up to an impor- 
tant degree in the exports of their farm 
products, according to Rex Conn, farm editor 
of the Cedar Rapids Gazette and former 
county agent, who still spends most of his 
time in contact with the farmers. 

“The volume of farm exports varies from 
year to year,” Mr. Conn explained. “In any 
case farm exports are important in holding 
down the temporary oversupply of unsold 
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agricultural yields, and in returning to the 
farmers decent prices and fair profits.” 

Corn, cornmeal, popcorn, oat flour, cereals, 
stock and poultry feeds, meat products, lard 
are among the agricultural products exported 
from Cedar Rapids. 

The breadwinners of Cedar Rapids, espe- 
cially those who work in the many plants 
which over the past 20 years have increas- 
ingly developed foreign outlets, are even 
more conscious of the importance of exports 
to their standard of living. 

“Just ask any of the men on the assembly 
line,” commented John Evans, AFL Central 
Labor Union secretary. “They won't even 
have to talk to you about what exports mean 
to them. All they'll do is point to the ma- 
chine on the line—a rock crusher, or a power 
crane, or something like that—and show you 
the ticket that says the machine is slated for 
Cuba, Venezuela, Belgian Congo, or Siam.” 

The businessmen of Cedar Rapids have 
taken positive steps to encourage overseas 
trade. In 1947 Cedar Rapids business leaders 
set up a foreign-trade bureau in their local 
chamber of commerce—a bureau unique in 
the State. Since then the bureau has helped 
individual firms with their export problems 
and has undertaken an educational cam- 
paign in the city and surrounding area. 

As of today, a partial list of manufactured 
items exported from Cedar Rapids to Car- 
denas and other parts of the world includes 
navigation equipment, limestone spreaders, 
sensitized photographic paper, power cranes 
and draglines, television boosters, fertilizers, 
piston grinders, tractors, meat tenderizers, 
pharmaceuticals, precast concrete joints, 
grain milling machinery, asphalt plants, 
trampolins and other gymnastic equipment, 
pressure embalmers, passenger elevators, 
radio transmitters and receivers, machine 
chassis parts for trailers, seeders, creamery 
processing machinery, belt conveyers, spark- 
plug insulators, and scores of other items. 

“In one recent month,” noted Bob Cald- 
well, the quietly energetic executive vice 
president of the chamber, “I signed certifi- 
cates of origin for local products being 
shipped to 58 countries.” From memory he 
recalled vitamins to Iceland, dresser sets tc 
Lebanon, radio sets to India, complete rice 
mills to Siam, and roadbuilders to Cuba. 

Iowa Manufacturing Co., maker of heavy 
earth-moving equipment, is a home-grown 
industry which has long sought foreign busi- 
ness for its surplus production. Recently 
the firm has set up two export sales sub- 
sidiaries in an effort to go beyond surplus 
production sales. 

“For instance, we sold $500,000 worth of 
equipment to Cuba last year,” explained 
Frank D’Aquilla, export manager. ‘We feel 
we can sell more, much more, if we only go 
after it hard.” 

A number of Cedar Rapids firms have their 
own export departments. Some 15 of them 
sell overseas through Gordon Fennell, who 
operates an export division for these com- 
panies. Tall, lanky Mr. Fennell had a dif- 
ferent angle on the value of exports to a 
business and its community. 

“Exports,” he said, “have no seasons. 
Summer is the slack season for oatmeal in 
the United States, but at the same time, it’s 
winter in one-half the world.” Two big com- 
panies, Quaker and National, prepare oat- 
meal in Cedar Rapids for export the world 
over. 

Cedar Rapids industrial plants produce 
$200 million worth of goods a year. About 
$25 million worth is shipped abroad, accord- 
ing to the local foreign trade bureau. 

“Our studies indicate that 1 out of every 
10 persons working in Cedar Rapids gets his 
livelihood, directly or indirectly, from ex- 
ports,” commented youthful Bob White, of 
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Collins Radio, who ts chairman of the foreign 
trade bureau. “That adds up to 4,100 per- 
sons. It is obvious that any abrupt halt to 
exports, wiping out the work and incomes of 
the 4,100, would have a sharply injurious, 
if not disastrous, effect on the rest of the 
community.” 

The story of Cardenas and Cedar Rapids 
is, to a greater or lesser degree, the story of 
virtually every sector of Cuba and the United 
States. 

The Cubans sell us around half of their 
sugar crop. In addition they sell us some 
tobacco, fibers, and—through our tourists— 
scenery and services. 

We sell Cuba just about everything that’s 
grown, processed, or manufactured in this 
country. 

. s s ” 7 


The interdependence of the prosperity of 
Cuba’s colonos and American farmers can be 
demonstrated in several ways. For instance, 
Cuba’s sale of sugar to the United States 
provides Cubans with the money to buy one- 
sixth of the American rice crop—a boon to 
7 counties in Mississippi, 15 counties in Cali- 
fornia, 24 counties in Texas, 27 parishes in 
Louisiana, 31 counties in Arkansas. 

One fourth of America’s lard exports goes 
to Cuba—to the benefit of the farmers in 
the corn-hog producing States of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
American exports of cotton goods to Cuba 
are a definite help to this industry in New 
England and the South. 

In 1952 Cuba cultivated 1,326,000 acres to 
provide sugar for Americans. In the same 
year, American farmers had to utilize 1,478,- 
000 acres to produce the pork and lard, rice, 
wheat and flour, beans and peas, cotton, dairy 
products, barley and malt, eggs, fruits, oats 
and oatmeal, corn and corn products, and 
truck crops exported to Cuba. American 
farm products sent to Cuba required more 
crop land than was under cultivation in any 
1 of the 6 New England States. 

A little more than every fourth spoonful 
of sugar consumed in the United States— 
where the per capita consumption is 100 
pounds a year—comes from the Cubap cane 
fields. A little more than every fourth dollar 
of Cuban per capita income, one of the 
highest in Latin America, is spent on goods 
from the United States of America. 

In 1952 Americans bought $438 million in 
Cuban products, chiefly sugar. In the same 
year, Cubans bought $516 million worth of 
American goods. Little Cuba, with only 
6 million population, proved to be our sixth 
most important foreign customer, providing 
jobs for more than 86,000 workers in the 
United States. 

Just as the two cities, Cedar Rapids and 
Cardenas, are Only a small, but important, 
part of the United States-Cuba story, so the 
United States-Cuba story is only a small, 
but important, part of the overall United 
States world trade volume. 

In 1952 Uncle Sam exported $15,200,000,000 
worth of products, providing jobs, according 
to the Department of Commerce, for 3,126,000 
Americans. In 1952 Uncle Sam imported 
$10,700,000,000 worth, and these imports pro- 
vided 1,250,000 more jobs in the United 
States of America. 

Together, our exports and imports in a 
single year created 4,376,000 jobs in this 
country. 

This is an impressive figure, and it strikes 
home when you stop to think in terms of 
Cedar Rapids again. Cedar Rapids employs 
41,000 workers of all kinds. It takes the an- 
nual output of all the workers in 106 cities 
the size of Cedar Rapids to handle America’s 
foreign trade. The export-import figures 
strike home—every American home, 
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City Club of Chicago Urges Appropriation 
for Calumet-Sag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
complying with the suggestion of Dr. 
John Lapp, an outstanding leader in the 
civic activities of Chicago, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include a letter from 
the City Club of Chicago urging an ap- 
propriation for the Calumet-Sag Water- 
way development. The letter follows: 
To the Members of Congress From Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN: Following careful considera- 
tion of the proposed improvement of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel, the City Club of Chi- 
cago, by resolution of its board of governors, 
recommends that Congress appropriate the 
necessary funds to expedite this improve- 
ment and urges your support of the relevant 
legislation. 

Our understanding is that this will require 
an initial appropriation of $5 million, as 
requested by the Corps of Engineers, and 
supplementary appropriations aggregating 
about $95 million for disbursement over a 
period of 5 years. 

We believe such an investment fs in the 
national interest, for the following reasons: 

Chicago’s position as a major world port 
is of growing importance. Last year foreign 
ships made no less than 165 visits to Chicago 
via the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route, 
These ships have been designed and built to 
dimensions which permit their passage 
through the present restricted St. Lawrence 
Waterway and locks. The fact that a sub- 
stantial number of shipping concerns, both 
foreign and domestic, find it profitable to 
build special ships for this trade is evidence 
of its importance and potential. 

After deepening of the St. Lawrence is 
completed—and there is now no question 
but that this will be done in the near fu- 
ture—a much larger percentage of the 
world’s ocean freighters will be able to reach 
the port of Chicago. Since this port is 
only about 850 miles farther than New York 
from Northwest Europe, and since some 25 
percent of the foreign commerce of major 
eastern seaboard ports is generated in the 
Chicago area and hinterland, it seems prob- 
able that Chicago’s direct overseas traffic will 
greatly expand. 

Accordingly, the Chicago Regional Port 
District Board plans to install in and around 
Lake Calumet ninety to one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of modern dock and port fa- 
cilities. These will be financed by revenue 
bonds which will be self-liquidating and 
hence not add to the tax load. ’ 


2. The Calumet Sag Channel has large 
traffic volume and a much larger potential. 

River traffic from the gulf coast and the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys now 
reaches Chicago in considerable bulk. De- 
spite the fact that the Sag Channel is the 
one major bottleneck preventing full utili- 
zation of Great Lakes-to-gulf inland water- 
ways and the big investment they already 
represent, this channel handles about 4 mil- 
lion tons of shipping per year. It is antici- 
pated that when the channel is widened 
and bridges suitable adapted, 18 million tons 
of cargo will be shipped to and from Chicago 
via the inland waterways, 8 to 9 million tons 
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of which will be transferred from one type 
of vessel to another in the prospective Lake 
Calumet Harbor. 

3. The Sag Channel improvement would 
stimulate industry and employment. 

The enlarged capacity of the widened and 
straightened 16.5 miles of the artificial por- 
tion of the Sag Channel will undoubtedly 
be an inducement to heavy industry to oc- 
cupy from 2,000 to 3,000 acres of now vacant 
land with canal frontage. There is little 
question that the increased barge traffic, in 
conjunction with the increased lake and 
ocean traffic moving to and from the Calumet 
Port of Chicago, would benefit the Chicago 
region. In addition it would increase the 
prosperity of the entire Midwest and the 
country as a whole by expanding industry 
and employment and augmenting taxable 
values and national product. 

4. The Sag Channel improvement would 
aid national defense. 

In the event of war with its attendant 
strain on every form of transport, the avail- 
ability of a high-capacity inland waterway 
as an alternative or auxiliary facility would 
offer enormous advantage. Coastal ship- 
ping and convoys could be released for other 
duties, and this one factor of flexibility alone 
might have values beyond present concep- 
tion. 

5. The Sag Channel improvement has been 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers and 
approved in principle by Congress. 

In 1947 the Crops of Engineers completed 
extensive studies with the formulation of 
this plan for elimination of the inland water- 
Way system bottleneck created by the inade- 
quacy of this section of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel. Although its recommendations 
were approved by Congress at that time, the 
necessary funds are yet to be appropriated. 
We believe the implementation of this con- 
sidered decision has an importance and an 
urgency which transcend the significance of 
the appropriations involved. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN RUETTINGER, 
President. 

Approved by the board of governors of the 

City Club of Chicago. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 160, p. 1939). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STaTEs 


Trrtz 44, SecTion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGREsSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECorRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—Thé Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 


“order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 


sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIoNaL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREsSIONAL RecorD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp {s 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall, 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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The Gold Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Henry 
Hazlitt, writer of Business Tides of the 
magazine Newsweek, has very well said: 

Nothing has more clearly demonstrated 
the need for the gold standard than its 
abandonment. 


In a remarkable series of 6 articles 
between January 4 and March 15, Mr. 
Hazlitt has effectively stated the im- 
portance to world economy of a return 
to the gold standard, 

Everywhere— 


He says— 

paper money is aiding, prolonging, and in- 
creasing inflation, nationalism, statism, so- 
cialism, authoritarianism, expropriation, and 
political and economic chaos. The only al- 
ternative—which it would be perilous to 
delay further—is a return to the full gold 
standard. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
second article, Gold Means Good Faith, 
and the final article, How To Return to 
Gold. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Gotp Means Goop FaIrn 


While the inflation everywhere has been 
blamed on the war, it has occurred in nations 
that were never involved in the war 
(throughout Latin America, for example), 
and it has continued to rage since the war 
ended. As an indirect index of this, whole- 
sale prices have increased in this country 60 
percent since 1945; in Britain, 92 percent; in 
France, 600 percent. And everywhere this 
result has been due primarily to the increase 
in the paper-money supply. 

The monetary managers are fond of tell- 
ing us that they have substituted respon- 
sible monetary management for the gold 
standard. But there is no historic record of 
Tesponsible paper-money management. Here 
and there it is possible to point to brief 
periods of a stabilization of paper money. 
But such periods have always been precari- 
ous and short lived. The record taken as a 
whole is one of hyperinflation, devaluation, 
and monetary chaos. And as for any in- 
tegrity in paper-money management, we 
need merely recail the record of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who, in the 2-year period preceding 
his devaluation of the pound sterling on 
September 18, 1949, publicly denied any such 
possibility mo fewer than a dozen times. 
(The record was cited in my column in News- 
Week, Nov. 21, 1949.) 

This is what happens under monetary 
Management without the discipline of the 
gold standard. The gold standard not only 
helps to insure good policy and good faith; 
its own continuance or resumption requires 
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good policy and good faith. The gold stand- 
ard is not important as an isolated gadget 
but only as an integral part of the whole 
economic system. Just as managed paper 
money goes with a statist and collectivist 
philosophy, with government planning, with 
@ coercive economy in which the citizen is 
always at the mercy of bureaucratic caprice, 
so the gold standard is an integral part of a 
free-enterprise economy under which gov- 
ernments respect private property, econo- 
mize in spending, balance their budgets, keep 
their promises, and above all refuse to con- 
nive in inflation—in the overexpansion of 
money or credit. 

So if, as it should, the American Govern- 
ment decides to return to a full gold stand- 
ard, its first step must be to bring inflation 
to a halt. Without this preliminary or ac- 
companying step any attempted return to 
gold would be certain to coliapse. And once 
again the gold standard itself, rather than 
the inflation, would probably be discredited 
in the popular mind, 

How, then, does one halt inflation? The 
economist, Ludwig von Mises, has maintained 
that no increase whatever should be allowed 
in the quantity of money and bank credit 
that is not 100 percent covered by deposits 
paid in by the public. While this is basic- 
ally the result that shouli be aimed at, it 
would be politically more acceptable, I think, 
if this result were brought about by means 
in accordance with our own best practices 
and past traditions. I therefore suggest that 
the halting of inflation should be achieved 
by these four means: 

1. Start balancing the budgét. 

2. Stop using the banking system to buy 
and peg Government bonds at fixed rates. 
(In fact, no further net increase should be 
permitted in the total volume of Government 
securities held by the country’s banking sys- 
tem.) 

3. Insist that the Federal Reserve Banks 
impose discount rates that would penalize 
borrowing by member banks rather than 
make it profitable. This means that the re- 
discount rate should be kept above the rate 
to prime borrowing customers at the great 
city banks. 

4. Restore the legal reserve requirements 
of the Federal Reserve banks to 40 percent 
from their present “war emergency” reserve 
requirement of only 25 percent. There is no 
more effective way in which Congress could 
register its own opposition to further infla- 
tion—if it really is opposed to further infla- 
tion. 


How To Return To Gop 


If we grant that there is a great potential 
danger in trying to return immediately to a 
full gold standard at $35 an ounce, by what 
steps are we to return? And how are we to 
determine the dollar-gold ratio—which 
would decide the new “price of gold’’—at 
which the return should be made? 

It is a sound general principle, that unless 
there are the strongest reasons for change, 
the dollar-gold ratio, once fixed, ought not 
to be tampered with. This rule certainly ap- 
plied to the pre—1933 rate of $20.67 an ounce, 
because that was a real rate, at which any- 
body was entitled to demand gold, and got it. 
But the $35 rate, fixed by Roosevelt-Morgen- 
thau whim in 1934, is not a rate at which real 
convertibility has existed. It is only foreign 
central banks, not American citizens, that are 
permitted to buy gold from our Federal Re- 


serve banks at $35 an ounce, and even they 
are allowed to do this only under certain 
conditions. The present $35-an-ounce gold 
standard is a window-dressing standard, a 
mere gold-plated standard. There is no rea- 
son for treating the $35 figure as sacrosanct. 

The new dollar-gold ratio that we should 
aim at is one at which gold convertibility 
can be permanently maintained, and that 
will not be in itself either inflationary or de- 
flationary—that will neither, in other words, 
bring about a rise or a fall in prices. 

There are some economists who contend on 
unconvincing evidence that $35 an ounce 
is that rate. Others profess to have some 
mathematical formula for arriving at such a 
rate, and on this basis confidently advocate 
$70 an ounce or some other figure. Their 
diverse results in themselves invite suspi- 
cion. Values and prices are not set by 
mathematical calculations, but by supply 
and demand operating through free markets. 

And because of the enormous inflation in 
the 20 years since we departed from a real 
gold standard, and the enormous shock to 
confidence that inflations, devaluations, and 
repudiations have produced, we must test 
the state of confidence in a temporary free 
market for gold—a market that will also 
give us a guide to a new dollar-gold ratio 
that we can hold. 

The following time schedule of gold re- 
sumption is set forward chiefly for purposes 
of illustration: 

1. The administration will immediately 
announce its intention to return to a full 
gold standard by a series of steps dated in 
advance. The Federal Reserve banks and 
the Treasury will temporarily suspend ali 
sales or purchases of gold, merely holding on 
to what they have. Simultaneously with 
this step, a free market in gold will be per- 
mitted. 

2. After watching this market, and mean- 
while preventing any further inflation, the 
Government, sometime before June 30, 1955, 
will announce the dollar-gold ratio at which 
convertibility will take place. 

3. On and after July 1, 1955, and for the 
following 6 months, any holder of dollars 
will be entitled to convert them into gold 
bars, but at a moderate discount on the 
paper dollars he turns in. To put the mat- 
ter the other way, he would be asked to pay 
a premium on gold bars above the new valu- 
ation—equivalent, let. us say, to one-half 
of 1 percent a month, The purpose of this 
would be to spread out the first demands for 
conversion and discourage excessive pressure 
on reserves at the beginning. The same 
purpose could be achieved also by a wide but 
gradual narrowing spread between the offi- 
cial buying and selling prices of gold bars. 
Of course, the free market in gold would 
continue during this period, and if gold 
could be obtained ‘in this free market for 
less than the official premium rates, it would 
not be demanded from the Government's 
reserves. 

4. On January 1, 1956, the country will 
return to a full gold-bullion standard. Con- 
version of dollars into gold bars, or vice 
versa, will be open to all holders without 
such discounts or premiums and without 
discrimination. 

5. On January 1, 1957, the country will 
return to a full gold-coin standard, by mint- 
ing gold coins and permitting free conver- 
sion. 

A full gold-coin standard is desirable be- 
cause a gold-bullion standard is merely a 
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rich man’s standard. A relatively poor man 
should be just as able to protect himself 
against inflation, to the extent of his dollar 
holdings, as a rich man. The reason for re- 
turning to a full gold-coin standard in sev- 
eral stages is to prevent too sudden a drain 
on gold reserves before confidence has been 
reestablished. We achieved tHis end after 
the Civil War by delaying actual resump- 
tion for 4 years after passage of the Resump- 
tion Act. A program like the foregoing 
would provide a faster schedule. 





Effect of Drop in Dairy Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Milk Brings $150,000 Less to 
4,000 Farmers,” written by Sterling Sod- 
erlind, and published in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of May 20, 1954. The 
article relates to the effect of the re- 
duced support for dairy products. It 
shows how 4,000 farmers in the Twin 
Cities milk area have lost $150,000, or an 
average of about $75 a month each. 
That is the effect of the change in price 
supports. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MiLx Brincs $150,000 Lzss To 4,000 FakMErs 
(By Sterling Soderlind) 


Some 4,000 dairy farmers in the Twin 
Cities area received about $150,000 less for 
their April milk than they did for March 
shipments because of the drop in dairy price 
supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

The farmers, members of Twin City Milk 
Producers Association, in April received an 
average of $37.50 less than in March, it was 
reported in the group’s monthly bulletin. 

Compared with a year ago, members re- 
ceived about $300,000 less, or an average of 
about $75 less per member. 

“It is necessary to go back to the spring 
of 1950 to find a tithe when producer prices 
were as low as they are at the present time,” 
the bulletin reported. 

Prices paid producers by milk distributors 
for grade A milk ranged from $3.22 per hun- 
dredweight to $3.26 in the spring of 1950. 
This compares with $3.32 paid now for milk 
delivered to Twin Cities plants. 

Two cents per hundredweight is withheld 
by the association for advertising and pro- 
moting the sales of milk products. Much 
of this campaign will be concentrated in 
June dairy month promotions. 

Some dairymen estimated the loss on May 
milk will average $85 for member farmers. 
They will not receive checks for milk de- 
livered this month until mid-June. 

The association noted that Twin Cities 
consumers are paying about the same price 
for milk now as they did 4 years ago. But 
now more milk is sold through stores at 
prices averaging about 15 cents a quart, it 
was reported. 

The association foresaw no imminent re- 
lef from the lowering of price supports and 
advocated disposal of accumulated Govern- 
ment dairy stocks as the first step to be 
undertaken. 

In 1953 milk sales receipts in the Twin 
Cities market area averaged $460.66 a month 
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per farm for some 5,700 dairy farms supply- 
ing the market, Federal marketing figures 
show. This represents average receipts for 
all area producers and not just association 
members. 

University of Minnesota studies indicate 
two-thirds of gross receipts from milk sales 
go for the cost of producing the miik. 

Sales of fluid milk in the Twin Cities area 
in April were 1.34 percent below March, but 
1.63 percent above April 1953. 

Production of association members in April 
was 1.12 percent above March and 2.26 per- 
cent above a year ago. 

In April nearly 49 percent of this milk 
was sold fluid, 46 percent was separated, and 
5 percent was used in other manufactured 
products. 





Poland and Monte Cassino 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker— 

Polish soldiers—for our freedom and 
yours—have given our souls to God, our 
bodies to the soil of Italy, and our hearts to 
Poland. 


This simple inscription is carved on 
the spire which stands on a hilltop above 
a military cemetery at Monte Cassino, in 
Italy. ‘There lie buried more than a 
thousand Polish soldiers of the Polish 
Second Army Corps who gave their lives 
in the capture of the most crucial Ger- 
man fortification in Italy. The story of 
these Polish forces is perhaps one of the 
most tragic chapters in the history of 
World War IIl—but it is a chapter the 
last pages of which have not yet been 
written and will not be written until the 
free world proves that these men who 
were faithful to their service did not give 
their lives in vain. The Second Polish 
Army Corps was composed of the sur- 
vivors of some million and a half Poles 
who, for one reason or another, had been 
detained in Russia after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Poland. With the outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Germany 
the Russians, for political and strategic 
reasons, decided to permit the formation 
of a Polish Army on Soviet soil. A mili- 
tary agreement to this effect was signed 
between Stalin and the Polish Premier, 
General Sikorsky. Gen. Wladislaw An- 
ders, who had until that time been im- 
prisoned under the most brutal condi- 
tions in the NKVD's infamous Lubianka 
Prison, was given the job of incorporat- 
ing Poles in Russia into a fighting unit. 
The task that faced General Anders was 
a heartbreaking one. Many Poles could 
not be located or were not released, while 
those who were free to join were ill-clad, 
Starved, and diseased. Gradually the 
camps began to disgorge some of the im- 
prisoned Poles. They arrived by the 
thousands from the various Russian 
camps—men and women and children 
who had been prisoners of war or de- 
ported civilians. They came from all 
parts of Russia, barefoot, tattered, in 
remnants of old Polish uniforms. They 


represented a cross section of Polish life, 
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for the Russians had systematically trieg 
to drain Poland of all people of value ty 
the nation. Some had been captureg 
during the Soviet invasion, others haq 
been arrested when they had tried to 
cross the frontier into some neutra] 
country to join the Polish forces being 
organized in France, others were politj. 
cal and social leaders who had beep 
imprisoned without trial on trumped-up 
charges of counterrevolutionary activity, 

But, no matter what they had suffered, 
these people were eager to join the ranks 
of the new Polish Army. They came 
thousands of miles, in spite of Russian 
obstacles, with only one idea in mind— 
to fight once again for the liberation of 
Poland. Their single mindedness was 
matched only by their great religious 
faith, and, as the Polish Army knelt for 
its first mass even the faithless jeerings 
of the NKVD agents and the Russian sol. 
diers were momentarily silenced. 

In spite of the Stalin-Sikorsky agree. 
ment the situation was such that General 
Anders realized the importance of evac. 
uating the Polish forces and their fam- 
ilies. This was the only means of saving 
the thousands of lives which would have 
otherwise perished at the hands of the 
Russians. For the sake of expediency the 
Russians let the Polish forces and their 
families go. In Palestine, Iran, and Iraq 
General Anders completed the mobiliza- 
tion of the Second Army Corps. These 
men who had had to train with wooden 
rifles were now finally being fully 
equipped and prepared to join the Allied 
effort. 

In the meantime Polish-Russian rela- 
tions had deteriorated to the danger 
point, and in April of 1943 Russia broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government in London. In Poland itself 
the situation was no better. As the Ger- 
mans retreated their terrorism increased, 
and as the Russians advanced it became 
evident that they were going to keep 
what they had liberated. But in spite of 
this, in early 1944 the Second Polish 
Army Corps was ready for action, and on 
February 6 the first troops landed at 
Naples. 

This was not the first time that Polish 
soldiers had fought in Italy on behalf of 
freedom and Poland’s independence. Al- 
most 150 years before Polish legions had 
fought for liberty and Poland in Napo- 
lean’s army under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Dombrowski. In the mid-20th cen- 
tury they believed that, as in the 19th 
century, the fight for Polish independ- 
ence would begin on the battlefields of 
Italy. Their zeal was heightened by the 
knowledge that on their performance 
would depend the Allied effort and the 
reputation of those freedom-loving Poles 
who were daily being slandered by the 
Soviet propaganda machine. 

In May the Polish Army Corps was 
given the most difficult of the initial tasks 
in the Italian campaign—the capture of 
the German bastion of Monte Casino, 
which had withstood time and again all 
attempts at seizure. So long as the sixth 
century benedictine abbey, now fortified 
by the Germans, held fact, the road to 
Rome and the success of the Italian cam- 
paign were blocked. 
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The first attack against Monte Cassino 
was launched on the 11th of May, on the 
7 second attack came, in the 
17th the 

morning of May 18 the red and white flag 

of Poland was hoisted over the ruins of 

the abbey. The Polish Second Army 

Corps had captured one of the most stub- 

porn German strongholds. Victory in 

Italy was Now assured. 

Without respite the Poles marched on 
to victory at Ancona, at Bologna, and in 
the Emelian Apennines. Those were 
proud days for the Second Army Corps 
and for all Poles, and yet the goal of na- 
tional independence for which they were 
all fighting seemed as far away now as it 
had in the grim days of 1939. First at 
Teheran and then at Yalta Poland was 
sacrificed to the delusion that Russia 
could be appeased and her friendship 
secured by such concessions. Polish 
troops had given their lives on behalf of 
freedom, and now that the Nazi tyranny 
had been destroyed their services were 
no longer needed. There was no V-day 
for Poland, only the bitter knowledge 
shared by every soldier that in spite of 
his duty well done he and his country had 
been wronged. Yet, despite their be- 
trayal, the vow taken by the Second 
Corps at the celebration of their Sol- 
diers’ Day was “we shall continue our 
struggle for the liberty of Poland, re- 
gardless of the conditions in which we 
shall have to live and work.” And they 
have been true to their fallen comrades 
and to their vow. We who so joyously 
shared in the victory that these gallant 
Poles helped gain for us must now help 
them gain theirs. As they saw and ful- 
filled their duty, so it is our responsibility 
to rectify the wrong done to Poland. On 
this day when we commemorate the bril- 
liant and heroic victory of the Poles over 
the forces of nazism let us reassure them 
that they are not alone in their struggle 
for Poland’s liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include herein a reso- 
lution adopted by the Polish National 
Fund of New Jersey, Monte Cassino An- 
niversary Committee, of which my good 
friend, Rev. Francis Kowalczyk, is chair- 
man: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE RALLY Com- 
MEMORATING THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BaTtTLE oF MONTE Casstno, HELD ON MAY 
23, 1954, ar Newark, N. J. 

We, the Americans of Polish descent, the 
free Poles, and the friends of free Poland, 
assembled on May 23, at the Continental 
Ballroom, Newark, N. J., to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the famous battle of 
Monte Cassino, pay tribute to the Polish 
soldiers of freedom, who under the com- 
mand of Gen. Wladyslaw Anders captured 
that rugged and seemingly impregnable 
fortress in Italy, after previous attempts ‘by 
the American, British, and French forces had 
failed, thus opening the way to Rome for the 
Allied armies. We especially honor the 923 
Polish soldiers who were killed and the 
2,931 who were wounded in the battle. 

We wish to recall that this shining ex- 
ample of heroism and sacrifices of the Polish 
soldiers in the past war against the forces 
of totalitarianism im Europe, described by 
President Eisenhower as “a symbol of the 
Polish nation’s inextinguishable love of free- 
dom” was made at the time when Poland 
was already betrayed by the Allies and 
doomed to Communist slavery. 

Today, the Polish 

’ people, bitterly disap- 

Pointed by the betrayal at Yalta and subse- 
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quent enslavement by the international 
Communist conspiracy, are nevertheless 
looking hopefully to the United States of 
America as the only force in the free world 
to aid them in the resurrection of a free and 
democratic Poland. 

We agree with the statement recently made 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., that “it is with good 
reason that friends of Poland in this country 
and elsewhere are deeply disturbed by the 
disparity in the degree of interest shown by 
our State Department in the plight of our 
former enemy—Germany—as compared with 
the seeming neglect and apathy in regard to 
a nation like Poland which fought so vali- 
antly if unsuccessfully” against the Nazi- 
Soviet alliance.” 

We share the view of Ambaszador Jozef 
Lipski, representing the Free Polish Gov- 
ernment in this country, that the United 
States needs allies not only on this side 
of the Iron Curtain, but on the other as 
well, but in order to have these allies, which 
in case of crisis can be of inestimable value, 
the United States must proclaim a firm 
policy of liberation of nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We welcome the statement of President 
Eisenhower, contained in a letter to General 
Anders of May 7, 1954, that the courage and 
faith in freedom of the Polish people “will 
not be in vain and that the cause of liberty 
and justice will prevail, as it did at Monte 
Cassino 10 years ago.’”” We urge, however, 
the implementation of these words by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the following deeds: 

(a) Formation of a Free Polish Armed 
Forces in the framework of NATO. 

(b) Withdrawal of recognition from the 
Communist regime in Warsaw and restora- 
tion of recognition to the Free Polish Gov- 
ernment in London. 

(c) Recognition of Poland's rights to pre- 
war eastern and present western boundaries. 

A message to the Poles, containing the 
above elements, will boost their morale and 
strengthen their faith in the United States 
of America. 

We assure the people in Poland that we 
will not rest until Poland will be free again. 

Long live the United States of America— 
champion of freedom and democracy—and 
the only hope of a free slave world. 

Long live the indomitable spirit of a free 
and democratic Poland. 

Rev. Major Albert Arthur Rojek, Chair- 
man of the Resolution Committee; 
Leopold Dende, Edmund Hemmerling, 
Adela Jaskiewicz, Albert Kiemp, Z. 
Poraj-Lukaczynski, Walter Marut, Dr. 
L. Obterek, J. Zaprawa-Ostromecki, J. 
T. Rospond, Stanislaus Wesolowski, 
Members. 





Delinquency: Juvenile or Adult 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention an editorial appearing in 
the Detroit Times of May 19, entitled 
“Adult Delinquency.” There is little 
question but that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. So, too, the fam- 
ily, basic unit of society that it is, can be 
no better than parents wish to make it. 
Children are great imitators; an indif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the adults 
of the family cannot but be reflected in 
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the conduct, activities, and ultimately, 
the moral behavior of the youngsters. In 
their formative years children need ad- 
vice and wise counsel. If they do not 
receive this at home they will receive ad- 
vice of another type away from home, 
And it is from this that our grave na- 
tional problem of juvenile delinquency 
stems. 

Delinquent parents must be made to 
realize that, as the first citizens of our 
American society, and even though it en- 
tails a measure of hard work, planning, 
and sacrifice, they must measure up to 
their responsibilities and obligations. 
We must all take this problem to heart 
and work unceasingly toward its satis- 
factory solution. 

The editorial from the Times follows: 

ADULT DELINQUENTS 


William Hutchinson, chief of Washington 
bureau of International News Service, in- 
terviewed Director Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation about juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Among the questions was: “Is juvenile de- 
linquency in many instances adult delin- 
quency? 

Mr. Hoover gave this answer: 

“Parents have the basic responsibility 
of teaching their children to be good 
citizens. * * © 

“They: must see that the child learns to 
obey the law, respects the rights of cthers 
and behaves as a good citizen.” 

This reminds us of a wonderful man who 
many years ago founded a home for boys in 
Nebraska, later to become world-famed as 
Boystown. 

Father Flanagan took all kinds of boys 
into the home, the homeless, the abandoned, 
youngsters who had committed every kind 
of crime in the book, including murder. 

But the gentle priest said to his dying day 
that the one kind of boy he had never taken 
into the home was a bad boy. 

He said there were bad people, parents 
among them, who let boys down, kicked them 
around, failed miserably in adult responsi- 
bility to the children they brought into the 
world. 

He proved his point thousands of times 
over by making useful citizens out of boys 
reclaimed from the moral gutters of the 
country. 

The tragedy of America as J. Edgar Hoover 
now says again, is not the bad children in- 
volved in our problem of juvenile delin- 
quency but the moral blight that is put 
upon us when “the home becomes merely 
a place to sleep, eat a few bites or change 
clothes.” 

Thoughtless people too often say juvenile 
crime is a terrible thing, but nothing can be 
done about it. 

Of course it can’t, as long as we look to 
children to do it. 

Adult responsibility is the thing that has 
fallen by the wayside. 





Armed Forces Day Activities in 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues a brief item published 
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recently in the Sheridan Press, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

This item is another of the Neckyoke 
Jones Sez columns published regularly 
by the Wyoming newspaper—this one 
having to do with Armed Forces Day 
activities in the community. Here is 
what Neckyoke Jones had to say upon 
this occasion: 


“The State guard boys is celebratin’ this 
week,” I obserbs to Greasewood today. 


“Yep,” he reserves, “an' folks ‘ll fine a lot 


of intrestin’ things by lookin’ at the dis- 
plays they have been settin’ up. Most 
Americans don’t hanker for fightin’—es- 
pechully these days when you kin blow 
Tohpet outen a feller by pressin’ a button, 
shettin’ your eyes an’ takin’ no aim—it bein’ 
all done by elecktrick lights an’ stuff. I 
reckon we gotta have a defence—and’ these 
here boys, who is a fine appearin’ bunch, is 
keepin’ up on all of the new things. You 
jest couldn’t fine a finer bunch of young 
Americuns than these fellers—an’ learin’ 
soljerin’ these days ain't got the romantick 
side to it that it had years ago—but it 
sometimes comes down to a passel of hard 
work, study and deep thinkin’. They don't 
fight wars no more with a sword an’ cavalry 
charges with spurs. When the chips is 
down, these young fellers will be ready to 
do the job. Everyone ort to turn out an’ 
see what they got to offer. They'll appre- 
ciate it—an’ feel that there efforts is worth 
while, besides it'll kinda give you some idea 
of how your money is bein’ spent, an’ a feelin’ 
that as long as we got young men like these 
we ain't goin’ to be too easy to whip.” Ol’ 
Greasewood is proud of this outfit. Hopin’ 
you are the same, I am 
Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES 


Utilization of Diverted Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on May 20, 
1954, the St. Paul Pioneer Press pub- 
lished an editorial dealing with the utili- 
zation of diverted acreage by putting di- 
verted acres back into grass. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Back To Grass 

The proposal by Dr. O. B. Jesness for a 
permanent “back-to-grass” program for large 
blocks of Dust Bowl lands commends itself 
to the most careful study by the entire wheat 
industry and the Government. — 

In the heat of debate over flexible versus 
rigid Federal price supports, there seems a 
tendency for each group to generate self- 
confidence that, if only its side wins in Con- 
gress, everything will be all right. But by a 
penetrating analysis, Dr. Jesness strongly 
supports his conclusion that such confidence 
is misplaced. The present problems of wheat 
surpluses and declining exports are plain to 


see. And he asserts those problems will be 
moderated somewhat but not solved by a 
shift to flexible supports at 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

So Dr. Jesness raises the highly important 
question whether this country should not 
consider @ program of inducing a permanent 
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return to grass of considerable areas, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. 

Whether or not the administration is 
counting altogether too much on the sur- 
plus-reducing effects of a shift to flexible 
price supports, it can wisely scrutinize Dr. 
Jesness’ proposal. For one thing Congress 
may not go along with such a shift in 1955 
or even 1956. For another, even if Congress 
does go along, flexible price supports alone, 
as he says, don’t promise to do the job. For 
a third, the present plan of cutting wheat 
acreage, uniformity in all regions does not fit 
a wheat problem that varies with different 
areas and kinds of wheat, some of which 
like our hard spring wheat are not in surplus. 
Such cuts rest an unnecessary burden on 
this region. 

In addition to all those points, made or 
suggested by Jesness, one other argues force- 
fully for his proposal. It is the human and 
financial costs of allowing successive waves 
of settlers to be pulled into the Dust Bowl in 
periods of abnormally good rain, only to be 
ruined or publicly supported when rainfall 
slumps back to the usual level of aridity. 

The administration now is spending mil- 
lions of dollars on emergency drought relief. 
But the measures are mostly stopgaps. For 
the most part they do not, as Secretary Ben- 
son himself points out, go to the heart of 
the problem. Any permanent solution, he 
told Congress on May 5, must include retire- 
ment to grass of millions of acres unsuited 
to cultivation. He estimated that about 8 
million acres should go back to grass. 

This wovfld mean actual purchase of such 
lands for the public domain or other re- 
serves. It would extend from storage prod- 
ucts to the land itself President Eisenhower's 
plan of surplus set-asides. It would mate- 
rially and in a sensible way reduce our sur- 
plus wheat acreage. But it would require 
new legislation and funds. The House Agri- 
culture Committee, which right now is con- 
sidering a new omnibus farm bill, could not 
do better than study the Jesness proposal’s 
advantages for incorporation in that bill. 


Need for Strawberry Pickers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago we debated a bill which 
would facilitate the importation of Mex- 
ican nationals as supplementary farm 
laborers. Those of us who come from 
areas where such labor is often needed 
made it quite plain that this labor was 
to be used only when a labor shortage 
did in fact exist. During the debate I 
tried to point out that many workers 
who are now unemployed are either not 
qualified or are unwilling to perform 
agricultural labor. 


As proof of the contention I made 
during the House debate, I insert here- 
with a news item from the Gilroy Eve- 
ning Dispatch, of May 14, 1954: 

STRAWBERRY CROP WorKERS NEEDED—FIVE 
HUNDRED WANTED HERE 


A current crying need for 500 strawberry 
Pickers here in Gilroy and Morgan Hill areas 
is voiced today by Jack Rocca, farm Place- 
ment officer. Rocca said calls are being 
sent out to areas including Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Hanford in an 
effort to get the pickers. 
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Farm placement officers and centers will 
be open tomorrow, Saturday, in the recruit. 
ment drive, Rocca said. Offices remaining 
open will include the Gilroy employment 
department office, the Morgan Hil) farm 
labor trailer and a recently added Pacheco 
Pass information center opened May 10. 

Telephone numbers of the three are Gj. 
roy 424, Morgan 9-1484, and Pacheco Pag 
Gilroy 3-F-32. Personnel in charge of th. 
workers, said Rocca, are Jack Jensen ang 
Ed Healy at Morgan Hill, Milton Quadros 
and Don Callejon, Gilroy, and Gene Pacheco, 
of Hollister, at the Pacheco Pass station 
located 12 miles out Pacheco Pass highway 
on the Louis Scaglioni ranch about one-hait 
mile east of the Don Pacheco Y, 


Mr. Speaker, from the above, it is quite 
apparent that supplemental! labor is neg. 
essary in California. However, I repeat 
our previous pledge to give local labor 
the first chance at any job they are wil]. 
ing and able to perform. 


Secretary Dulles on Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the text ofa 
speech made by the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, before 
a meeting of the seventh session of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euwro- 
pean Migration at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on April 30, 1954: 


Mr. Chairman and honorable delegates, ! 
welcome the opportunity of addressing the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. Your work is of great interest 
the United States, an interest proved by the 
presence of Members of the United State 
Legislature, particularly of Congressmen 
Reep and WALTER, at so Many of your st 
sions. 

I have come here to confirm this United 
States interest which they have already 9 
fully shown. 

Your committee, by reason of its structure, 
is well fitted to work out the solution of the 
urgent problems of excess populations and of 
their productive resettlement. ‘You are the 
only intergovernmental organization which, 
if adequately supported by its members, cal 
actually solve some of these difficult 
problems. 

There are many facts to show that your 
organization is dealing successfully with its 
problems, The member governments havé 
increased so that they are now 24. Further 
more, the member governments have detel 
mined to establish the committee on a mor 
permanent foundation through the adoptioa 
of a constitution. You already, I under 
stand, are responsible for the movement o 
one-third of the yearly total number of mi- 
grants from continental Europe. The scopé 
of your work is now being extended and you 
activities are being broadened. 

All of this represents solid progress and 
confirms the vision of your founders. 

I spoke of the interest of the United 
States Government in this work. That 10 
terest derives from many factors. We know 
that the growth of excess populations cre 
ates unemployment with all its disturbing 
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tmplications. The problem with which you 
are dealing is not unrelated to that of the 
defense and security of the whole free 
world. All of this is of direct interest to the 
United States. Also the humanitarian aspect 
of your task has a strong appeal. The 
American people have always had deep sym- 
pathy for whatever alleviates the sufferings 
ankind. 
— are some of the major considera- 
tions which justify continued United States 
support of your committee. 
I may add that it is encouraging to know 
that this compact and active organization 
with its clear-cut agenda is able to reach 
constructive decisions in its vital tasks. 
That is proof that free governments can ef- 
fectively join together in the solution of 
great human problems. In this troubled 
world,,where sO many suffer and where sus- 
picion reigns, your committee’s work stands 
out as a welcome shining light. 





Controlling the Colorado River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on controlling the Colorado River. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of which I 
am chairman has reported out H. R. 4449, 
known as the upper Colorado River Basin 
project. The one big objection to the 
measure was that of “Should Echo Park 
Dam be constructed?” ‘The Congress 
should decide whether water and power 
are more important than rugged canyons 
which now are visited by a few people. 

Mr. Speaker, this land of yours and 
mine is a growing, dynamic country. 
There must be a wise development of our 
natural resources if we are to meet the 
demands of the growing population. My 
colleagues will find that the development 
of this river, and the repayment plan, 
is financially sound. While it is essen- 
tially a power project, all of the costs, 
with interest, will be returned to the 
United States Treasury. This has not 
been true of the nearly $100 billion spent 
~ eae since the end of World 

ar II. 


Mr. Speaker, it is about time the Amer- 
ican people began to build up their in- 
ternal strength and develop their own 
resources for the benefit of future gen- 
erations, The above-mentioned follows: 


CONTROLLING THE CoLORADO—THE COLORADO 
RIveR STORAGE PROJECT 


In my remarks before the House on April 
14, 1954, I pointed out that the plan of de- 
velopment recommended for the upper Colo- 
tado River Basin in very important legisla- 
tion (H. R. 4449 introduced by the gentleman 
from Utah, Mr. Dawson) now pending before 
my Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, to authorize the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects, is a very comprehensive 
basinwide plan born of the national neces- 
sity for developing the unlimited natural re- 
Sources of the area. It was further empha- 
Sized that this plan is a sound one resulting 
from the type of Federal-State cooperation 
recommended by the administration as its 
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approach to water-resource development. It 
has been heartily approved by the President 
and given clearance by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This comprehensive, basinwide plan for 
developing the water resources of the area is 
the direct result of many years of thorough 
and painstaking investigation by the Bu- 
reaal of Reclamation in cooperation with the 
States of the upper basin and with other 
Federal agencies and departments of govern- 
ment. It fully illustrates the individual 
initiative and cooperative enterprise char- 
acteristic of our national spirit since the days 
of the American Revolution. 

The necessity for the overall plan of de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
upper-basin States as envisaged in the pend- 
ing legislation is to be found in the histori- 
cal, geographical, physical, climatic, and eco- 
nomic conditions peculiar to the region. 
These same basic conditions were precedent 
to the necessity for, the formulation of, and 
the eventual signing of the Colorado River 
compact of 1922. 

Historically, and generally speaking, river 
basins in their evolution from per-white-man 
conditions to their present status have passed 
through several rather distinct phases of 
irrigation and water-resource development. 
The first settlers inhabited the bottom lands 
of valleys along the banks of streams and by 
means of crude, temporary, brush, and rock 
dams irrigated the lowlands along the prin- 
cipal water courses and their tributaries 
because that was the easiest way in which 
to irrigate land with the tools, or lack of 
tools, of the early pioneers. Next, because 
much of the fertile land was to be found 
on higher benches, at times at considerable 
distances from the river, higher and more 
permanent dams of wood or concrete and 
steel were placed in the main water courses 
in order to divert larger quantities of water 
through long and intricate canal systems to 
lands at these higher elevations. Thirdly, as 
populations of the West increased and more 
and more lands were cultivated, the demands 
upon the water supply reached the point that 
during the low-water seasons of late sum- 
mer and autumn there would not be suffi- 
cient natural-flow water available from the 
streams to serve all of the lands. This con- 
dition made necessary the construction of 
reservoirs, usually high on the watersheds, 
for the storage of water during the months of 
spring runoff for use later in the year when 
the late summer natural flows were unsuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. In the late 
stages of water development of a river basin 
hold-over reservoirs are constructed to retain 
water from years of high runoff for use dur- 
ing those years when the runoff is below 
normal. In this manner the flows of the 
river can be equated from year to year and 
the maximum amount of water utilization 
can be accomplished on a long-term basis in 
@ given area. 

Due to the peculiar combination of geo- 
graphical, physical, and climatic conditions 
of the upper Colorado River Basin, with its 
rivers intrenched in deep, magnificent can- 
yons in an arid to semiarid desert region, 
the development in the upper basin States 
is, for the most part, in, or emerging from, 
the third stage of development mentioned 
above. There are a few storage reservoirs 
for storing the water of spring runoff for late- 
season use. There are no large holdover 
reservoirs for storing water during years of 
high flows for use during subsequent years 
of low-stream discharges. It should be re- 
membered that large holdover storage units 
can be operated to serve on a seasonal basis 
as well as on a long-term holdover basis, 
thus performing double functions. 

Projects have been completed on the lower 
reaches of the Colorado River capable of 
using most of the water allotted by the Colo- 
rado River Compact of 1922 to the lower 
basin. No water-consuming developments of 
similar magnitude have occurred in the 
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upper basin, the upper basin States at the 
present time being able to utilize less than 
one-third of the water to which they are 
entitled. This imability to place to bene- 
ficial use the full measure of water appor- 
tioned to them under the terms of the com- 
pact has placed a serious unwarranted limit 
on che economy of those States. 

The rugged physical conditions of the ter- 
rain characteristic of the deep-canyon Colo- 
rado River country make the use of the can- 
yons for water-storage reservoirs possible 
only by the construction of massive and 
costly dams. We all realize that the easy- 
to-construct irrigation and water-conserva- 
tion projects so valuable to the Nation are 
accomplished. The upper basin States are 
not unique in this respect. Irrigation proj- 
ects to be authorized as consumptive-use 
features of the overall plan in these States, 
like those contemplated elsewhere, need the 
financial assistance to be provided by power 
revenues to pay for that part of the cost of 
the irrigation projects that is beyond the 
ability of the farmers to repay in order to 
make them financially feasible. 

The above problems are among those con- 
fronting the upper basin States in their 
efforts to put to beneficial use the water to 
which they are entitled under the terms of 
the compacts to which they are subjected. 
As was pointed out in my remarks on April 
14, the Colorado River Compact itseif creates 
@ problem of paramount importance to the 
upper basin, that of delivering to the lower 
basin not less than 75 million acre-feet of 
water in any period of 10 consecutive years. 
The greatly fluctuating flow of the r‘ver, 
with its erratic and unpredictable periods of 
drought ‘nd flood, makes the meeting of this 
obligation by the upper basin and any sub- 
stantial development within the upper basin 
States at the same time virtually impossible 
without river regulation on a long-term hold- 
over basis. 

All of the aforementioned major problems 
will be met efficiently and in the best 
manner possible by the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects. 

Through this plan water will be made 
available for irrigation, municipal and in- 
dustrial uses, and for the generation of 
hydroelectrical power. There will be sub- 
stantial benefits to river regulation and sedi- 
ment control which are needed at an early 
date in order to utilize to the maximum 
possible extent the power potentials of the 
Colorado River between Lee Ferry and Lake 
Mead. Thus, we see that great contributions 
are to be derived by the lower basin, too, 
from the storage units to be constructed up- 
stream from Lee Ferry. Erratic annual flows 
of the river will be regulated, controlled, 
equalized. Sediment retained in storage 
reservoirs of the upper basin will prolong the 
life of Lake Mead and make possible the con- 
struction of other power-producing watere 
conserving reservoirs in the lower basin. 


By means of the plan as outlined in H. R, 
4449, the States of the upper basin—Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado, will 
eventually be able to put to beneficial use 
all the water of the Colorado River system 
apportioned to them under the various come 
pacts and other documents which define the 
law of the river. The Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects will make 
possible the development and utilization of 
the upper basin’s abundant natural resources, 
and, consequently, contribute in a large 
measure to the economy of the vast inter- 
mountain empire and the Nation. 


The plan is financially sound. It has been 
subjected to the most rigid economic and 
financial analyses. The entire cost of the 
power features, which are principally in con- 
junction with the large storage units at 
Echo Park and Glen Canyon Dams, will be 
returned to the United States Treasury with 
interest, not only on the capital investment 
in the power features, but also, with interest 
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accruing during their construction. The 
costs of both irrigation and power features 
will be paid back to the Federal Treasury 
in a reasonable length of time (a shorter 
period, by the way, than that proposed for 
many other Federal reclamation projects 
previously authorized). After the payout of 
all irrigation and power construction costs 
to be returned from power revenues, millions 
of dollars from these revenues will be poured 
into the Treasury annually. 

We now find before Congress in H. R. 4449 
ones of the most carefully studied best pre- 
pared, and most closely integrated methods 
yet conceived for the development of a river 
basin. The storage units for long-term hold- 
over water storage, hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, necessary river regulation and con- 
trol, and silt retention; and the participa- 
ting projects, which are the consumptive-use 
irrigation and municipal water features of 
the plan, are closely interwoven into the 
pattern of development of the natural re- 
sources of the Upper Basin States. 

Without the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects the development 
of the resources of the basin will forever re- 
main limited, and the related expansion of 
population, agriculture, industries, and gen- 
eral growth will not be indicative of the po- 
tentialities of the area. Upon the orderly 
and comprehensive development of its water 
resources depends the future of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin States. It is impera- 
tive that this Congress assure this future by 
authorizing the construction of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and, at the same time provide the 
United States, as a whole, with all of those 
valuable national benefits associated with 
the creation of new homes, new wealth, and 
new jobs which will be derived from such 
an important basinwide project. 





Fear Kills Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, former Senator Taft proposed 
certain clarifying amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but in September of 
1952 General Eisenhower, speaking be- 
fore an A. F. of L. convention, said: 

I know the law might be used to break 
unions. That must be changed. America 
Wants no law licensing union busting. 


Then he added: 
Neither do I. 


That statement frightened sincere 
friends of labor organizations, who be- 
lieve unions are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the employees in mass-pro- 
duction industries, but who thought it 
meant the emasculation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

When the President sent up proposed 
amendments to the act, a few powerful 
union leaders, who thought they saw a 
chance for the repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner Act, 
also became alarmed. 

Then, with friends of the law and 
those who had consistently character- 
ized it as a slave-labor act both frighi- 
ened, a stalemate was inevitable. That 
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was demonstrated when the Senate sent 
the proposed amendments back to com- 
mittee. 

A similar situation exists in the House 
Labor Committee, of which it is my 
privilege to be a member. 

In my opinion, the act should be 
strengthened so as to protect employees 
who want to work and employers from 
secondary boycotts. The employees 
should be given an opportunity to vote 
on the question of whether a strike 
should be called and, after it has been 
called, whether it should be ended when- 
ever a majority of the union desires. 

Vesting the power to call or end a 
strike in union officials or a bargaining 
committee is undemocratic—detrimental 
to the rights of the men and women who 
desire to work, as well as those who give 
orders for manufactured products. 

States should be given more authority 
to control strikes in public utilities which 
injuriously affect the public health, safe- 
ty, or welfare. 

Notwithstanding the failure to ‘im- 
prove the act, there is a bright spot in 
the situation. 

On the House Labor Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the unions stated their 
preference for the Taft-Hartley Act as 
it is written, rather than for the amend- 
ments proposed by the administration or 
others. 

When union representatives in Con- 
gress abandon the theory that the act is 
a slave-labor law, announce their will- 
ingness to give the act another try by 
continuing it on the books, as they now 
have, it is evident that we will ulti- 
mately get legislation which is accept- 
able not only to industry but to the em- 
ployees upon whom industry must de- 
pend for its existence. Better yet, it is 
apparent the public is being recognized 
as being vitally interested in labor dis- 
putes. 

As one who helped write Taft-Hartley, 
I am greatly encouraged by the present 
acceptance of the law by the great ma- 
jority of union employees. 

The bosses, both in organized labor 
and in industry, will ultimately be forced 
to yield to the needs and rights of the 
workers and the public. 





Army Engineers Offer Overall Plan for 
Northwest Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks a report on flood con- 
trol in the Northwest which appeared in 
the Oregonian May 16, 1954, under the 
caption, “Army Engineers Offer Overall 
Plan for Northwest Flood Control.” The 
article follows: 

ARMY ENGINEERS Orrer OVERALL PLAN FOR 

NORTHWEST FLOop ConTRoL 


Everybody talks about floods on the Co- 
lumbia. What can be done about them? 


May 2; 


Plenty, in the opinion of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. They have a plan that woulq 
knock 8 feet off the crest of a flood like that 
of 1894, which hit 34.2 feet in Portland ang 
wiped out a goodly portion of that erstwhile 
river village. 

The same plan would knock 6 feet off the 
crest of a flood of 1948 proportions, the po. 
tential for which has been reported by the 
Soil Conservation Service and other agencies, 

That wouldn’t leave much of a flood. In. 
stead of topping the dikes at 30 feet in Port. 
land area, it would flatten out a mere 24 
feet, which existing dikes could cope with 
comfortably. 

COST, TIME FACTORS 


There is a catch, of course. This main 
control plan would cost about $1.5 billion ang 
require years to complete. (The 1948 flood 
cost 41 lives and $100 million.) The plan 
calls for construction of 15 major dam and 
reservoir projects, plus construction and 
strengthening of dikes. 

Flood-control features of the main contro] 
plan include: Grand Coulee, Hungry Horse, 
Anderson Ranch, Cascade, and Arrow Rock 
Dams, already completed; Palisades and 
Lucky Peak, under construction; John Day, 
Priest Rapids, and Libby, now authorized: 
Glacier View, Hells Canyon, and enlarged 
outlets for Grand Coulee Dam, not yet au. 
thorized. 

Of the 15, the enlarged outlets at Grand 
Coulee would give the most flood contro! by 
far for the least money, increasing the effec. 
tive fiood storage area behind the dam to 
more than 5,000,000 acre-feet, compared to 
1,200,000 now available. 


HUNGRY HORSE ADDED 


You can’t fight today’s floods with tomor- 
row’s plans. But some progress has already 
been made. Addition of Hungry Horse Dam 
on the south fork of the Flathead River in 
Montana with its 2,980,000 acre-feet of us- 
able storage, plus use of Grand Coulee’s 
1,200,000 acre-feet of usable storage will cut 
the crest of the flood expected in June at 
Vancouver and Portland by about 1.5 feet, 
the engineers report. 

This does not mean the crest will be less 
than forecast by 1.5 feet. Instead, it means 
the crest would be 1.5 feet higher without 
these two dams. The 25.5 to 27.5 feet fore- 
cast to hit Portland sometime in the next 
month, would be 27 to 29 feet, within a foot 
of the 1948 crest, if it were not for the new 
dams, new experience and the coordination 
of all agencies provided by the Columbia 
Basin interagency committee, engineers de- 
clare. 

While progress has been made in control, 
no new protection has been provided, with 
minor exceptions. Millions of dollars have 
been spent to plug the holes carved by old 
man river in levees from Bonners Ferry in 
Idaho to Puget Island in the lower Columbia. 
But no new dikes have been built and none 
raised, with two minor exceptions. 

After the 1948 flood, Congress made avail- 
able about $6,700,000 to the Corps of Engi- 
neers for rehabilitation work on _ levees 
throughout the Columbia River Basin. No 
record is available of the additional millions 
spent by Jocal districts, States and the engi- 
neers. 

KOOTENAI DIKES BOLSTERED 

About $2,500,000 has been spent to repair 
the dikes along the Kootenai and raise 4 
portion of the dikes protecting Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, where a flood higher than the 
1948 flood is forecast for this year. 

On the lower river, the engineers and dik- 
ing districts together have repaired al] 
broken levees. The levees at The Dalles 
have been restored. The major levee along 
the Sandy River protecting the Troutdale Air- 
port and Reynolds aluminum plant has been 
strengthened and enlarged. The Reynolds 
Co. has built a cross dike from the Columbia 
River across the west end of Blue Lake to 
protect against back water flooding in from 
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the west as it did in 1948. This dike is also 
secondary protection against breaching of 
the Sandy dike from the east, which would 
lay open the river lowlands to the main 
force of the Columbia. : 

Columbia drainage district No. 1 at the 
jower end of Sauvies Island has been raised 
in the low places by the engineers and 
strengthened by the relocation of a section 
of the levee. Levees in the Rainier district 
nave been rehabilitated and repaired by the 
engineers. Deer Island dikes have been 
strengthened. Longview, Woodland, Ska- 
mokawa, and Puget Island districts have re- 
paired and to some extent improved their 

ikes. 

. Portland's airnort and the lowlands from 
Blue Lake to the Willamette are possibly 
less vulnerable now than in 1948. But there 
is still no new dike or levee protecting this 
area from flooding from the west. The rail- 
road fill which gave way in 1948 at Smith 
Lake on the west side of the Vanport site, 
could blow out again in a new spot. It 
was not constructed to serve as a levee, 
engineers point out. 

The Denver Avenue and Union Avenue 
fills, which broke in 1948, could break again. 
The Multnomah diking district levee which 
blew out at the pumphouse, has been im- 
proved and @ new pump house installed, 
however. 

The Corps of Engineers has a plan that 
would protect this area against a flood of 
1948 proportions with a 3-foot freeboard for 
added insurance, It would cost $21,520,800, 
according to a preliminary estimate released 
Saturday. New construction would cost 
$5,561,300; improvement of existiyg works, 
$15,959,500. 7 


PLANNING FUNDS AVAILABLE 


So far Congress has only approved $15,000 
for planning funds. No construction has 
been authorized. The proposal calls for con- 
struction of levees at each end of the Sandy- 
Willamette River lowland area and cross 
dikes to divide the river bottom into three 
approximately equal compartments. The 
main levee along the river would be raised in 
low spots and depressions along the toe of 
the levee would be filled. If the crest of this 
spring’s flood at Vancouver does not exceed 
the minimum forecast of 25.5 feet, it still 
will be the fourth worst flood in the past 50 
years. The river has exceeded 25 feet at 
Vancourver only 4 times in 50 years. 

At 25.5 feet, thousands of acres were 
flooded in 1948 and dikes began to break. 
At 27 feet dikes had broken at Woodland and 
Rainier. At 27.5 feet Vanport was wiped 
out. The river then rose to 80 feet at Port- 
land June 1 by the engineers’ adjusted fig- 
ures, and hit 30 feet again June 14 before 
subsiding. : 





Mr. Reams Speaks for Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement from 
the Way of the World column, May 11, 
1954, of Mr. Grove Patterson, editor in 
chief of the Toledo Blade: 

Mk. REAMS SPEAKS For PoLisH PEOPLE 

Not only Toledo people of Polish descent 
but all who read his eloquent words must 
have been impressed by the address of Con- 
gressman Frazier Reams in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a few days ago, when he spoke in 


tribute to the invincible Polish spirit on the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution 163 years ago. There are no 
people on the earth who love freedom more 
dearly or respect in greater degree the dignity 
of the individual than the men and women 
of Poland who today are held down by a 
ruthless Communist domination, the dom- 
ination of a few selfish men backed by the 
power of the Russian Government. 

Traditionally, historically, the Polish peo- 
ple have clung to the idea of independence. 
They have had liberty, and they will have 
it again. Too much of their history records 
painful and tragic disappointment. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. REaAMs 
said that the recognition of Poland’s Con- 
stitution Day, May 3, is “recognition of the 
aims and aspirations of all people in the 
world to be free and govern themselves. The 
traditional: friendship of the American peo- 
ple for the people of Poland is even stronger 
in thege days of Poland’s dark hour of slavery 
and misery than it has been at any other 
time. 

“In the 163 years since that hopeful day 
when the Polish people proclaimed their 
constitution of 1791, there have been many 
reversals of freedom and fortune in that 
country. Few people have maintained their 
national integrity, their aspirations for free- 
dom as the Polish people have. They have 
been helped in this by the encouragement 
of the people of this country, many of whom 
are related by blood to those who have main- 
tained their spirit of freedom under the ad- 
verse conditions which exist today. 

“We as Members of Congress, and we as 
American citizens individually, do appreci- 
ate the blessings which have come to us 
through our Constitution. That being true, 
we would be unworthy of the freedom which 
has blessed us and which we are enjoying if 
we do not hold a constant purpose in our 
hearts, and follow it in our actions, to restore 
freedom to Poland.” 





A Letter to Members of the Farm Union 
and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


-OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the Recorp 
copy of a letter to members of the Farm 
Union and others, as follows: 


Your card, with many others, all carrying 
in effect the same message—‘I want 100 per- 
cent of parity for all farm products’—just 
received. 

As a farmer, your request for 100 percent 
parity on all farm products is a natural one. 

There is, doubtless, a similar desire for the 
cost of doing business plus a profit on the 
part of every individual engaged in a busi- 
ness or in a profession. Some members of 
other business groups and professions have 
not yet put on the “heat” for the enactment 
of such legislation. 


The demand of organized labor for maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages was granted 
long ago. 

Then, too, those who, because of unavoid- 
able conditions over which they have no con- 
trol, are unable to earn an amount sufficient 
to enable them to live in even a modest but 
respectable way have long been asking for 
increased compensation from local, State, 
and Federal Governments. 
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It is not difficult to visualize the results if 
all of such requests or demands were put in- 
to effect by State and national legislative 
bodies. 

The inevitabie result would be to add to 
the tax burden, compel the members of var- 
ious groups to make contributions toward 
the support of members of other groups; 
take from Peter to pay Paul. 

In my judgment, that would be the result, 
because no government, even an absolute dic- 
tatorship, would be able to even approxi- 
mately fix fairly the amount of the tax or 
contributions which members of one group 
should make toward the support of mem- 
bers of the other. 

In my humble judgment, we may either 
submit to the workings of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, with what incidental re- 
lief from extreme depressions the local, 
State, and Federal Governments can give, or 
surrender our freedom and submit to dicta- 
torial rule, either by an individual or a 
group. 

History discloses that when overall control 
of the individual's activities is taken, as 
when the Roman Emperor in 304 B. C. at- 
tempted to control the price not only of 
agricultural products, but of all other things, 
disaster followed. 

If farmers are to receive 100 percent of 
parity for all farm products, the industries 
are to receive a fair price for what they pro- 
duce, production must be limited. Would 
you advocate or approve doing that? 

Carried to the extreme, it may also prob- 
ably mean that each one of us is to do what- 
ever, eat what, and live where and in the 
manner, the supreme power, whetuer it be a 
President and a Congress or a dicijator, shall 
determine. 

Just how much or how little socialism, reg- 
imentation or, if you prefer, controlled econ- 
omy, the people wish or is good for us is an 
issue farmers must aid in solving. 

Your views, individually expressed, will be 
gratefully received. 





Americans of Ukrainian Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like proudly to call at- 
tention to the fact that the 13th District 
of Illinois contains within its bound- 
aries a large and respected group of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, whose 
devotion to the ideals and memories of 
their country of origin is only equal to 
their devotion to our Nation and its high 
principles. I am enclosing, in tribute to 
to them, a statement of facts and quoted 
tributes, presented by Dr. Lev. E. Do- 
briansky, professor at Geogetown Uni- 
versity, and president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc.: 

Do You Know? 

1. That over 40 million people, occupying 
the territory immediately north of the Black 
Sea, mostly within the basins of the Dnieper 
and Dniester Rivers speak Ukrainian, a sepa- 
rate and distinctive Slavic language? 

2. That the city of Kiev forms and consti- 
tutes their ancient political capital and the 
traditional center of their cultural life? 

3. That the Kiev-Ukrainian State had 
already achieved a high degree of culture 
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and prosperity in the year 1000? And that 
the political tradition of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple is thus rooted in the Kiev State? 

4. That in A. D. 989, the Ukrainian Grand 
Prince Wolodymyr was baptized, and ac- 
cepted Christianity from the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople (the Byzantine Empire)? 

5. That the grand princes of Kiev were 
incomparably richer and more powerful than 
many of the rulers of the West, and held 
an honored place throughout Europe? 

6. That the members of the Ukrainian- 
Kievan royal family married into the family 
of the emperors of Constantinople, and made 
matrimonial alliances with the Saxon royal 
family of England, with the kings of France, 
with Poland and Hungary? 

7. That the Galician-Volynian area of 
Ukraine inherited and carried on the tul- 
tural life of Kiev during the period 1087 
to 1340 and that the most outstanding 
prince during this period, Prince Daniel, a 
descendant of the Kiev ruling family, built 
and established the city of Lviv (Lemberg) ? 

9. That Kievan Rus was an ancient 
Ukrainian state and not a Russian, which 
did not yet exist at that time, for Russia 
took her shape as such in the times of Peter I 
(18th century), after the defeat of the 
Swedes under Charles XII and their Ukrain- 
ian ally at Poltava in 1709, when Muscovy 
assumed the name “Russia” and forbade the 
use of Muscovite State? 

10. That after repeated periods of great- 
ness and independence, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic was again established on 
January 22, 1918, followed by the establish- 
ment of the Western Ukrainian National Re- 
public in November 1918, and the union of 
these two Republics proclaimed on January 
22, 1919? 

11. That in Germany exists the legal Gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian National Republic 
which left Ukraine in 1920, and in 1948 its 
Parliament, the Ukrainian National Council, 
was formed, representing the majority of 
Ukrainian political parties? 

12. That in Ukraine today: the Ukranian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) and the Ukrainian 
anti-Soviet underground still wage a war for 
liberation, and in 1947 an agreement was 
reached between the U.S. S. R., Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia to combat the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army? 

“The Ukraine is an importani factor in 
the European situation beca of the ex- 
tent of its territory, the richnes: of its re- 
sources, the size of its population, and its 
strategic position with reference to the Black 
bea.” (Prof. G. W. Simpson in the Ukraine, 
an Atlas of Its History and Geography.) 

“It is my sincerest hope that a truly free 
Ukraine Republic will soon replace the pres- 
ent Klemlin-subjugated Ukrainian Repub- 
lic and that its representation in the U. N. 
will be made up of genuine delegates in- 
stead of the present puppets stooging for the 
Kremlin. 

“I believe the Ukrainian people are en- 
titled to a government of their own free 
choice. Americans of Ukrainian descent 
should be proud of the record of resistance 
to bolshevism displayed by their valiant 
Ukrainian kinfolk, notably the splendid and 
indomitable record of the Ukrainian insur- 
gent army.” (Guy George Gabrielson, former 
chairman, Republican National Committee.) 

“It is gratifying to know that valiant ef- 
forts are being made to keep alive the em- 
bers of liberty which are even now glowing 
in the hearts of the Ukrainian people who 
are under the heel of the Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

“Let us pray that it will not be long until 
deliverance shall come to these noble peo- 
ple who have contributed so much to civili- 
zation.” (Pat McCarran, United States 
Senator from Nevada.) 


“I wish to express the fervent hope that 
Ukrainians behind the Iron Curtain, suffer- 
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ing all the trials and tribulations and mass 
executions perpetrated upon them by the 
Soviet ruling clique, shall be allowed soon, 
with God's grace, to regain their liberties 
and live a life akin to our own—that of free 
men.” (Gov. Thomas E. Dewey.) 


“An up-to-date American foreign policy 
should skillfully and courageously build the 
resistance of the millions of prisoner peo- 
ples inside the Iron Curtain and hold the 
goal before them of ultimate freedom and 
self-government under God.” (Harold E. 
Stassen, Director, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration.) 





Religious Persecution Behind the Iron 
Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House have been concerned and 
greatly grieved many times when re- 
ports have reached us concerning the 
persecution of various types of religious 
advocates who lived behind what is now 
known as the Iron Curtain. In these 
persecutions it seems to make little dif- 
ference as to the church to which a citi- 
zen belongs. Inasmuch as a high per- 
centage of those who are now under the 
authority of the Kremlin belong to the 
Catholic church, the punishment which 
those of the Catholic faith have received 
has been outstanding and has been 
brought to our attention in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

There has recently come to me a re- 
port from Dr. Anthony Butkovich, who 
formerly lived in the territory behind 
the Iron Curtain, but who made his es- 
cape to this country. Dr. Butkovich at- 
tended the University of Croatia at 
Zagreb, and the University of Graz in 
Austria. He graduated as a doctor of 
legal law and political sciences in 1949. 
He was active as a journalist and lec- 
turer in Croatia, Austria, and since his 
arrival in America. 

He has been in this country for 3 
years and has become pretty well ac- 
quainted with the American way of life. 
He has a profound feeling for the Chris- 
tian principles of the American people 
and the part which this country has 
played in the historical events of world 
affairs. He is much impressed by the 
valiant American soldiers who have 
fought so gallantly on the battlefields of 
Europe and Africa, as well as in the Far 
East. - 

He holds personal knowledge of the 
persecution of many American priests 
and bishops behind the Iron Curtain. 
Dr. Butkovich has furnished me with 
161 names of leading Catholic dignitaries 
persecuted or put to death by Commu- 
nists in recent years. This list follows: 

ALBANIA 

Archbishop Nicholas Prennushi, of Du- 
razzo, in prison and probably dead. 

Bishop Francis Gjini, of Alessio, executed. 

Bishop George Volay, of Sappa, executed. 
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BULGARIA 


Bis 
Bishop Eugene Bosilkoff, of Nikopol, sen. 
tenced to death. Bis 
Bishop John Romanoff, of Sofia, probably priso 
dead. 
CHINA Ar 
Thomas Cardinal Tien, of Peiping, in exile, Ga., 
Archbishop Anthony Riberi, papal inter. All 
nuntius in China, expelled. Ar 
Archbishop Theodore Buddenbroeck, of perst 
Lanchow, arrested. Bi: 
Archbishop Dominic Capozi, of Taiyuan, priso 
imprisoned. Bi: 
Archbishop Joseph Chow Chi, of Nanchang, impr 
imprisoned. 
Archbishop Cyril Jarre, of Tsinan, died in Jo 
prison. Hun 
Archbishop Ignatius Pi Shu Shih of Muk. Ar 
den, died in prison. year 
Bishop Theodore Breher, of Yenki, expelled, Bi 
and died. Russ 
Bishop Philip Cote, S. J., of Suchow, an Bi 
American, imprisoned. died 
Bishop Leo de Smedt, of Siwantze, died in 
prison. Bi 
Bishop Peter Joseph Fan, of Paoting, im- of KE 
prisoned. Reds 
Bishop Alfonso Ferroni, of Laokokov, im. Bi 
prisoned. as p 
Bishop Francis X. Ford, of Kaying, an M 
American, died in prison. Ame 
Bishop Rember Kowalksi, of Wuchang, an M 
American, imprisoned. imp’ 
Bishop Ignatius Arranga, of Pingliang, ar- 
rested. 
Bishop John O’Shea, of Kanchow, an Amer. Bi 
ican, expelled. Bi 
Bishop Adolph Paschang, of Kongmoon, 
an American, expelled. Al 
Bishop Ambrose O. Pinger, of Chowtsun, in e 
an American, imprisoned. B 
Bishop William C. W. Quinn, of Yukiang, one 
an American, expelled. B 
Bishop Charles Weber, of Ichow, impris- Mar 
oned.. B 
Msgr. Julius Dillon, of Chasi, an American, B 
expelled. 
Msgr. Eugene Fahy, of Yangschow, an A 
American, expelled. in € 
Megr. Jerome Haberstroh, of Tsitsihar, ex- B 
pelled. 
Msgr. Ignatius Koenig, of Shaowu, im- ‘aa 
prisoned. M 
Msgr. Jon Romaniello, of Kweilin, an M 
American, expelled. M 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Archbishop Joseph Beran, of Prague, im- A 
prisoned. diec 
Bishop Paul Gojdic, of Presov, sentenced to A 
life imprisonment. con 
Bishop Jan Vojtassak, of Spis, sentenced to B 
24 years imprisonment. diex 
‘Bishop Michael Buzalka, of Trnava, life B 
imprisonment. in § 
Bishop Basil Hopkow, of Presov—sen- B 
tenced to life imprisonment. die 
Bishop Stanislav Zela, of Olomouc, 25 B 
years imprisonment. . 
ESTONIA A 
Archbishop Edward Profittlich, of Estonia, con 
imprisoned in Russia. : 
INDOCHINA = 
Bishop John Baptist Tran Huu Duc, vicar 10: 
of Winh, imprisoned by rebels. E 
Archbishop Miecislaus Reinys, of Wilna, exil 
imprisoned in Russia, E 
Bishop Vincent Borisevicius, of Telsiai, pri: 
murdered by Russians. E 
Bishop Theophile Matulionis, of Kaise- by 
dorys, died in prison. : 
Bishop Francis Ramanauskas, of Telsial, in 
prisoner in Russia. s 
Bishop Vincent Brizgyis, of Kaunas, exiled. wel 
POLAND 
Cardinal Hondl and Cardinal Visziensky, ab 
imprisoned. th 
Archbishop Eugene Baziak, of Cracov, im- be 


prisoned. 
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Bishop Stanislav Adamski, of Katovice, im- 





ed. 
Preishop Karl Marla Splett, of Danzig, im- 


prisoned. 
RUMANTA 

Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, of Savannah, 
Ga., an American, expelled. 

All other bishops imprisoned or killed. 

Archbishop Alexander Cisar, of Bucharest, 
persecuted. 

Bishop Anthony Durcovict, of Jassi, im- 
prisoned. 

Bishop Augustine Pacha, of Timisoara, 
imprisoned. 

HUNGARY 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary, life imprisonment. 

Archbishop Joseph Groesz, of Kalosca, 15 
years imprisonment. 

Bishop Vilmos Apor, of Gyoer, killed by 
Russian soldiers. 

Bishop Zoltan Meszlenyi, of Eszertergom, 
died in prison. 

KOREA 


Bishop Patrick J. Burne, Apostolic delegate 
of Korea, an American, died as prisoner of 

ds. 
ag Boniface Sauer, of Hamhung, died 
as prisoner of Reds. 

Msgr. Patrick T. Brennan, of Kwanju, an 
American, prisoner, fate unknown. 

Msgr. Thomas Quinlan, of Chunchon, 
imprisoned. 

LATVIA 


Bishop Anthony Urbss, of Lepaja, exiled. 
Bishop Joseph Rancans, of Riga, exiled. 


LITHUANIA 


Archbishop Joseph Skvireckas, of Kaunas, 
in exile. 

Bishop Jon Scheffler, of Satu Mare, impris- 
oned. 

Bishop Valerian Trajan Frentiu, of Aradea 
Mare, in prison. 

Bishop John Suciu, of Alba Giulia, killed. , 

Bishop Basil Aftenie, of Faragas, killed. “ 

RUSSIA 

Archbishop John Cieplak, of Mogilev, died 
in exile. 

Bishop Blesavus Sloskatis, of Minsk, exiled. 

Msgr. August Baumtriog, of Volga, impris- 
oned. 

Msgr. Michael Juodakas, of Kazan, exiled. 

Msgr. Ivan Roth, of Caucasus, imprisoned. 

Msgr. Ivan Swiderski, of Kamienic, exiled. 

UKRAINE 

Archbishop Andrew Sheptytsky, of Lwiw, 
died in concentration camp. 

Archbishop Joseph Slipy, of Lwiw, died in 
concentration camp. 


Bishop Gregory Chomyshyn, of Stanislaviv, - 


died in prison. 

Bishop Gregory Lakota, of Peremyshl, died 
in Siberian camp. 

Bishop Niceta Budka, of Lwiw, probably 
died in concentration camp. 

Bishop Jon Buczko, of Lwiw, in exile. 

CROATIA 

Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, of Croatia, in 
Confinement after 4 years in prison. 

nga John Dr. Sarich, of Sarajevo, in 
exile. 

Bishop Peter Cule, of Mostar, sentenced to 
10 years in prison, 

ie Gregory Rozman, of Slovenia, in 
exile. 

Bishop John Simrak, of Krizevci, killed in 
prison. 


Bishop Joseph Carevic, of Dubrovnik, killed 
by Communists. 


Bishop Joseph Garic, of Banja Luka, died 


in exile. 


Still 110 priests in prison, besides that 550 
were killed. 


Mr. Speaker, an examination of the 
above list of names leads one to feel that 
the persecution of the early Christians is 
being repeated today in those countries 
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which follow the leadership of the Krem- 
lin, and which have no respect for Chris- 
tianity in any of its forms. Dr. Butko- 
vich reacts to this situation as follows: 


It seems to me that the great struggle 
which we are facing in the world does not 
seem to be the question of Korea or Indo- 
china, Berlin or Geneva, nor the question of 
economics and finances only, but in the last 
consequence the question of survival and vic- 
tory or destruction and defeat of the free 
Christian world. 

I believe that the free world under the 
leadership of the United States of America 
should take the most energetic steps to stop 
the inhuman persecution of Catholic or any 
other clergy behind the Iron Curtain. 





American Wage Earners Are Constantly 
Threatened by the Flood of Cheaply 
Manufactured Foreign Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress should read the 
following article by Joseph A. Fox, 
Washington Evening Start staff corre- 
spondent, which appeared in the May 
24, 1954, issue of that newspaper. 


In my opinion the series of articles 
on foreign imports and their impact on 
American industry now being written by 
Mr. Fox will further expose the grave 
menace to American workmen resulting 
from the thinking of the free traders. 


Mr. Fox’s article follows: 


Tarirr Is Lire-or-DeatH Issue FoR POTTERY 
CENTER OF UNITED StaTES—East LiveERPOOL 
Sezs Doom IN FLOoop oF CHEAPER PRODUCTS 
FROM JAPAN 

(By Joseph A. Fox) 

East Liverroo., On10, May 22.—Here at the 
head of the Ohio Valley, where the river that 
gives the region its name curves south from 
the Alleghenies, a 25-mile strip of hill coun- 
try illustrates in miniature what Congress is 
up against on a national scale in the ageless 
battle over tariffs. 

The big job in front of the legislators is 
that of reconciling the conflict between 
“little” industry that needs heavy tariff pro- 
tection and “big” industry that sells over- 
seas and can take care of itself against all 
comers. It is no mean task. 

President Eisenhower last week took some 
of the heat off of Capitol Hill by dropping a 
plea for more liberal trade policies right at 
the moment. With an eye on the approach- 
ing congressional elections, the President 
agreed to go along for another year with 
the wornout machinery at hand for boosting 
commerce between the United States and the 
rest of the free world. 

Why did Géneral Eisenhower back down, 
for the present, at least, from the trade pro- 
gram he recently had launched so hopefully? 
Part of the answer can be found right here 
in East Liverpool, a typical high-tariff com- 
munity. Foreign trade, these people are con- 
vinced, is poison to them. In fighting it 
they feel they are fighting for their lives. 

Another part of the answer can be found 
a few miles south of here, where the power- 
ful Weirton Steel Co. spans the river from 
Weirton, W. Va., to Steubenville, Ohio, with 
the biggest tinplate mill in the world. Weir- 
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ton does a multi-million-dollar business an- 
nually in 36 countries, yet is supremely in- 
different to the foreign-trade issue. But 
that is another story. 

East Liverpool calls itself “the pottery 
center of America.” It is the hub of an 
area of about 30,000 persons in Ohio and 
West Virginia. The livelihood of these peo- 
ple for a century and a quarter has depended 
on the manufacture of dishware. 

Some of the inhabitants of this section 
today are descended from those early settlers 
who brought their skills from England, 
tapped the clay hills on the Virginia side of 
the Ohio, and peddled the products-of their 
wheels downriver on flatboat. 

FLOOD OF GOODS FROM JAPAN 


Today the markets built up through the 
years are disappearing under the flood of 
goods from abroad. The resurgent Japanese 
are doing the most damage to East Liver- 
pool, but Western Europe is contributing, too. 

What has happened around here since 
1947-48, when East Liverpool had its best 
year, shows up in the figures. Employment 
is down from 8,000 to about 5,500. The work- 
week is 30 hours instead of the standard 40. 
Sales had dropped by last year from $40 mil- 
lion to $22 miilion. And the payroll for 7 
major potteries of the area had fallen from 
$25 million to $16 million. 

If it had not been for the jobs available in 
nearby Pennsylvania steel mills, a lot of peo- 
ple would have been look ng for work in this 
area. The current peace‘ime decline in steel 
production dims the future outlook. 

In this situation, of course, the pottery 
workers want no part of a liberal trade pro- 
gram. The tariff barriers must be higher and 
stronger if they are to survive. As a matter 
of fact, in some respects the situation here 
has passed the point where tariffs can help 
any longer. The duties on Japanese pottery 
already are above 70 percent, and any further 
hike would be meaningless. 


SEEKS TOTAL PROTECTION 


What East Liverpool really wants is an ab- 
solute restriction on the quantity of pottery 
imports—at any price. But that is not in the 
cards. So this community must content it- 
self with fighting any extension of reciprocal 
trade—for 1 year, no less than 3. It wants 
nothing to do with anything except total 
protection. 

It is not hard to understand why. 

Joseph M. Wells, grizzled general manager 
of Homer Laughlin China Co., of Newell, 
W. Va., pulls out a mail order catalog to dem- 
onstrate what he and others of the craft are 
facing. 

A fine, 96-piece china dinner set imported 
from Japan—the kind the average American 
housewife would use only on special occa- 
sions—retails for $59.95. This is $2 less than 
Homer Laughlin, largest pottery maker in 
the world, has to charge for a 12-place set- 
ting of the domestic, semivitreous, or semi-« 
porelain ware that has commoner usage in 
the home. To duplicate the fine china would 
cost the American company $200, 

Or again: 

Hall China, of East Liverpool, the country’s 
largest maker of teapots, turns out a prized 
product at $1.25. -But the British who have 
to pay 20 to 25 percent in tariffs, still come 
along with the same thing for 98 cents—and 
throw in a supply of tea to boot. 

“We could dry up unless we get help.” 
That is the grim comment of Robert E. Boyce, 
youthful president of Harker Potter, which 
has been in business at Chester, W. Va., since 
1840, and is the oldest outfit of its kind in 
the United States. 

“We don’t get much attention in Washing- 
ton because we are a small industry,” he 
adds, echoing a complaint often heard. 

The truth is that the pottery industry— 
and other small businesses in pottery's situa- 
tion—get a lot of attention in Washington. 
Their complaints carry weight out of propor- 
tion to their numbers for a good reason: The 
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economic remedy to the East Liverpool situa- 
tion may be obvious, but it poses a tough 
problem when you try to apply it to a living 
community of this sort. 

THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL 


The basic trouble is that American workers 
get such high pay that they cannot com- 
pete in industries like pottery where labor 
represents a large proportion of the costs. A 
Japanese pottery maker gets around 19 cents 
an hour. His American counterpart in East 
Liverpool gets $1.68 an hour. There is the 
story in a nutshell. 

American industries can compete—can, in 
fact, defy competition—when they operate 
on a mass production basis. Both Homer 
Laughlin and Hall are turning to assembly 
line production as fast as possible. But that 
costs a lot of money. And as M. W. Thomp- 
son of Hall, remarks wryly: “There have been 
no millionaires made in pottery.” 

Regretfully, too, he observes that machine- 
made ware lacks the charm of the hand- 
turned product. 

Freetraders have a simple answer to all 
this: If pottery is better made by hand, and 
if foreigners can do it cheaper than we, then 
East Liverpool should not be making pottery. 
The people here should be doing something 
else. Perhaps they should. 

But East Liverpool doesn’t like that an- 
swer, any more than it likes such slogans 
as “Trade, not aid” and “You can’t sell if 
you don’t buy.” 

Pottery is one of the over-age industries. 

A top pottery workman, or woman, is apt 
to be in middle age or beyond. Years of 
experience are required to deVelop the skills 
that go into fine dishware—skills such as 
the delicate moulding and tracery of colorful 
patterns. 

Craftsmen of this sort around Liverpool 
want to know what happens to them if their 
work goes and they have to look around for 
something else, under some sort of a retrain- 
ing program such as has been suggested. 

Take B. James Moore and Ben Barker, jig- 
germen at Homer Laughlin, who have spent 
a lifetime in pottery. 

Mr. Moore is 62 and Mr. Barker 59. They 
are homeowners and proud grandfathers. 
They just plain don’t want to become dis- 
placed persons. 

Cleaning up their machines at the end of 
@ day, they talk about this question, which 
is a hot topic of conversation in the union 
halls. They scoff at the whole idea of shift- 
ing to new work. They regard it as thor- 
oughly impractical. They think the death 
of the pottery industry around East Liver- 
pool would bring them only hardship. 

“When people suggest moving, I wish they 
would suggest something I could learn to 
do,” says Mr. Barker. “Who would want me, 
anyway, at my age?” 

“It won't work,” snaps Mr. Moore. 
@ potter, always a potter.” 

Whatever the economists say, Mr. Barker 
and Mr. Moore pose quite a problem for 
Congress. 


“Once 





From Brush to Grass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the House demonstrated its strong 
belief in agricultural research by in- 
creasing appropriations for these pro- 
grams. In view of this action, I am at- 
taching herewith an article recently pub- 
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lished in the Oklahoma Ranch and Farm 
World, Tulsa, Okla., giving in detail the 
results of brush control programs spon- 
sored in my State by the Red Plains 
Conservation Experiment Station, lo- 
cated in my district near Guthrie, Okla. 
This article will give Members a clear 
picture of some of the results being ob- 
tained by these appropriations. The 
article follows: 
From Brush To Grass 

(By Harry M. Elwell and Harley A. Daniel) 


Scrubby brush and other troublesome 
plants are choking off production on nearly 
100 million acres of range land in the great 
Southwest. In Oklahoma alone it is esti- 
mated that beef production could be in- 
creased by $100 million annually if the 
blighted land were cleared of noxious species. 

Their severe competition for moisture, 
sunlight, and plant food greatly reduces 
growth of the better forage plants and rep- 
resents one of the greatest detriments to 
range forage production. Droughts have 
been common in this area, resulting in fire 
damage and overgrazing. These factors de- 
pressed grass production, resulting in the 
rapid expansion of brush over these once 
productive grasslands. 

One of our greatest opportunities for agri- 
cultural and industrial development lies in 
the improvement and full utilization of ap- 
proximately 10 million acres of land covered 
with worthless brush and other troublesome 
plants and an additional 8 million acres of 
eroded class VII land in Oklahoma. 

Much of this land is being only partially 
used and producing practically nothing. 
But scientists are learning how to put such 
wasteland to work. The matter 0: success- 
fully combining commercial fertilizers, 
legumes, and grasses will do wonders for 
inherently poor, eroded soils. Moreover, 
once useless brush is removed from the vir- 
gin land, surprisingly large yields of grass 
are being realized. 

The properly developed and improved pas- 
tures on the Red Plains Conservation Experi- 
ment Station near Guthrie, Okla., are pro- 
ducing 5 to 8 times more hay and beef than 
unimproved land. So tremendous is the po- 
tential gain in brush blighted areas and pro- 
duction in the regrassed eroded pastures that 
the resulting total income of much of this 
land, including the accompanying develop- 
ment in community betterment, civic im- 
provement, etc., would be increased as much 
as 1,000 percent. But, before land of this 
nature can be protected and inrproved, the 
problems common to it must be overcome. 
Low fertility, poor physical conditions of the 
soil, and lack of moisture and organic matter 
are perhaps the most serious on the eroded 
land, and the brush must be removed and 
sprouts controlled on the virgin land. 

Brush control investigations on oaks and 
other hardwood species were started on the 
Red Plains station at Guthrie, Okla., in 1935. 
The first work was done with hand tools, 
but since then various methods of removing 
brush with both machines and chemicals 
have been tried. 

Chemicals were introduced into these stu- 
dies in 1945, and the studies have now 
spread to various parts of the State through 
field trial tests in soil conservation districts. 
Methods of applying chemicals to control 
brush for grass production vary greatly be- 
cause of the wide variety of woody plants 
and grasses and the wide differences in clima- 
tic and soil conditions. Methods that have 
been tried are foliage sprays, basal-bark, soil, 
and stump treatments. But the methods 
most commonly used during the growing sea- 
son are the foliage sprays. 

Poliage sprays may be applied on brush 
with motor-driven sprayers, air-blast ma- 
chines, and the airplane. The most effective 
and satisfactory time to spray is when plants 
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have just developed full leaf size, while pho. 
tosynthesis is active. Best results have 
been obtained with selective herbicides 
when the soil moisture was adequate for 
ideal growing conditions, the humidity fairly 
high, a uniform air temperature of 60° to 80° 
Fahrenheit, and little or no wind blowing. 

The low-volatile ester herbicides have con. 
sistently produced more effective contro] of 
native oaks than the high volatile formula. 
tions. In foliage applications with ground 
sprayers, 3 pounds total acid of either 2 
4D or 2, 4, 5-T equal mixture, or the 2, 
4, 5-T alone, in 100 gallons of water pro. 
duced 93 percent kill of dense stands of oak 
brush, To obtain these results, the leaves, 
twigs, and stems of all the plants should he 
thoroughly wet with the solution. 

Under humid conditions, spray solutions 
of water are satisfactory for selective her. 
bicides and Ammate. But, when dry or more 
aird conditions exist, the addition of 10 
gallons of diesel oil to each 100 gallons of 
spray solution of selective herbicides in. 
creases the kill. The effectiveness of water 
solutions of Ammate are also improved by 
the addition of a spreader-sticker materia] 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

When mixed species of hardwoods are 
sprayed, some plants are resistant to the 
herbicides. Retreatments are therefore nec. 
essary. Sprouts from stumps are difficult 
to kill with 2,4-D, or 2,4-5-T foliage sprays. 
This is particularly true for sprouts that 
are well established on the old roots of the 
original plants. Ammate foilage sprays are 
usually more effective in treating young 
sprouts. However, it is generally advisable 
to let the sprouts grow for more than 2 years 
before attempting to treat them. 

Large-scale field trial studies with airp)ane 
applications on oak brush were: started in 
June 1952 at four locations in Oklahoma, 
These investigations were made coopera- 
tively by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees, Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Research Service, Soil 
and Water Conservation Branch and Field 
Crops Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Aerial Applicator’s As- 
sociation; Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 
ranchers. Two of these tests were located in 
Osage County, one in Creek County, and 
the other in Grady County. One of the sites 
in Osage County occupied only 80 acres, but 
each of the others covered 160 acres. 

Evaluations of the effectiveness on brush 
control and amount of grass produced were 
made of this study in September 1953. In 
general, 2,4-5-T was the most effective. It 
controlled brush sufficiently to permit the 
grass to establish a good cover, where prop- 
erly managed. There was enough grass the 
second year for moderate use. 

In earlier tests, diesel oil was most com- 
monly used for airplane spraying. Some of 
the tests made in June 1952, however, with 
water-oil emulsions, at a rate of 4 parts of 
water to 1 of oil, appear to be about as effec- 
tive as the oil treatments. Airplane spray- 
ing during the winter months was not effec- 
tive on hardwood spieces. 

The nonselective herbicide, Ammate, ts 
also effective on hardwood species. The rate 
of application used is three-fourths to 1 
pound per gallon of water. This materia! is 
safer to use along roadsides, fence rows, 
orchards, etc., adjacent to crops sensitive to 
the selective herbicides. It is also effective 
during a longer period of the growing season. 

Substantial savings in. material are made 
when Ammate is applied with an air-blast 
sprayer. This machine has produced as ef- 
fective a kill of this oak brush as the hy- 
draulic sprayer, with only one-third to one- 
half the quantities of Ammate and water. 

Soil treatments of CMP, 3-(p-chloro- 
phenyl)-1, 1-dimethylurea, give good Kills 
of post oak and blackjack types of brush 
and small trees, An application of 7.5 pounds 
per acre of 80 percent wettable powder in 
60 gallons of water on sandy-type soils pro- 
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duces very satisfactory kills of dense stands. 
However, on Clay soil rates up to 15 pounds 

r acre may be necessary to obtain a good 
kill. This chemical is most effective when 
placed on the soil and in the zone occupied 
by the greatest amount of feeder roots. 
CMU is normally toxic to all plants, but 
established native grasses have survived and 
are making normal forage and seed produc- 
tion where rates of 15 pounds or less were 
applied. 

Several kinds of machines may be used 
for removing brush and woody vegetation. 
Brush mowers, saws, beaters, crushers, buck 
rakes, and cutters have been tried at the 
Red Plains Station. All of them gave satis- 
factory results when used on material within 
the limits for which each is best suited. 
There is also some newer equipment, such 
as the cutter-type machines which eperate 
on large track-type tractors. 

A root-cutter type machine, which con- 
sists of a large sweep mounted on a D-7 
caterpillar tractor, was used on the Red 
Plains Station in July 1952. There was a roll- 
ing colter 48 inches in diameter mounted in 
front of each of the two supporting beams. 
The depth of cut in the soil varied from 
about 12 to 14 inches. This machine was 
operated on an area of dense oak and cov- 
ered about 1.25 acres per hour. The treat- 
ment killed a high percentage of the brush 
which was left on the soil for surface pro- 
tection. 

Tree cutters, often call V-shape treedozers, 
which operate on large track-type tractors 
are an innovation in land clearing. They 
shear off trees up to 20 inches in diameter. 
The tension bar, extending beyond the cut- 
ting edge, bends the tree, putting the fibers 
under tension. The sharp steel blade 
mounted on heavy-duty standards, then 
slashes through the free in a smooth slicing 
action. The tree is cut flush with the 
ground. Some operators report that this 
machine on a D-7 caterpillar tractor will cut 
brush and small trees of medium density at 
arate of about 1.5 to 2.0 acres an hour. 

After the brush was killed, surprisingly 
large yields of grass and pasture were real- 
ized. Where selective herbicides were prop- 
erly used, the leaves, twigs and stems of 
sprayed brush accumulated in a mulch on 
the soil. There was an average of 17,598 
pounds per acre of this litter 2 years after 
treatment. It conserves water and makes 
conditions favorable for the immediate 
growth of native grass intermingled in the 
brush. Measurements made during an 8- 
year period on the Red Plains Station show 
that 45 percent less water ran off annually 
from good grass on treated land than from 
an adjacent area of brush land. 

The success of the pasture will depend 
largely upon its management after the brush 
is removed. The soils covered with scrubby 
oak are usually shallow and erodible. It 
is, therefore, important that a continuous 
protective cover be maintained on this land. 
In order to do this, burning must be pre- 
vented. 

The erodibility and fertility levels of the 
soils are important. Their ability to pro- 
duce palatable plants can often be deter- 
mined by the kind of grass intermingled in 
the brush. On better sites, big bluestem, 
little bluestem, Indian grass, switch grass, 
purpletop, and sand love grass are usually in 
the undisturbed oak brush. But, due to the 
competition of the brush, these grasses are 
small, spindling, and greatly depressed in 
growth. The average yield of grass on fully 
cleared virgin land is 5 times that found 
on land 90 percent shaded. 

Pull grass, production will be obtained 
more rapidly, and erosion more completely 
controlled, if clearing is limited to areas 
having only light or medium brush cover. 
The or grass cover is more dense on 
gently sloping soil where shade from woody 
vegetation is less, Under such conditions, 
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a complete land cover is usually established 
in 1 or 2 years. There is also less likelihood 
of erosion starting between the time of 
clearing and the time the grass becomes well 
established. Therefore, through proper site 
selection and good management, much of 
the worthless brushland may be converted 
into valuable grassland. 

These native grasses are highly nutritious 
and make good pasture. On virgin soil from 
which brush had been removed, the per- 
acre gain without fertilizer was greater than 
on the eroded soil where fertilizer was ap- 
plied—84 pounds as compared to 80 pounds. 
When this virgin land was fertilized, the 
gains were increased by almost 60 percent— 
from 84 to 133 pounds. 

In 1953 good fall rains occurred, and 
after the grazing season, the grass produced 
seed. An average of 78 pounds per acre of 
native grass seed was harvested from the 
fertilized pastures and only 42 pounds from 
the unfertilized. This is an increase of 
about 85 percent. Based on the price re- 
ceived for the cattle and the seed, the gross 
income in 1953 from the fertilized pasture 
was $42.96 per acre, compared to $23.34 from 
the unfertilized one. 

According to native grass seed production 
records here at the Red Plains station, there 
is a possibility of this grass producing seed 
about 3 years out of 10, following summer 
grazing. Based on this record, the fertiliza- 
tion of native grasses on the better sites 
of cleared brushland would appear to be 
practical. There was a distinct improvement 
of stand and quality of native grass, as well 
as an increase of native legumes, following 
fertilization. 





Fluoridation of Public Water Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a resolution passed by the city 
of Evanston, Ill., on May 17, 1954, to- 
gether with a letter from the department 
of health, city of Evanston. 

Both of these statements testify to 
the great benefit, conspiciously and in- 
disputably evident following the fluori- 
dation of Evanston water supply during 
the last 7 years. Both the department of 
health and the city of Evanston have 
taken a vigorous stand against H. R. 
2341, which seeks to prevent the fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Evanston, Ill., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. MARGUERITE Stirr CHURCH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Cuurcu: I should like to give 
you a summary of the experience of the city 
of Evanston in fluoridation of the public wa- 
ter supply, with reprints of some of our pub- 
lications, for inclusion in the records of the 
hearings on H. R. 2341, on May 25, 26, and 27, 
1954. 

In 1939, dentists on the staff of the United 
States Public Health Service made careful 
examinations of the amount of dental decay 
of children who resided in eight Chicago 
suburban communities. It was found that 
children residing in Evanston, Oak Park, and 
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Waukegan, Mil., who drank Lake Michigan 
water containing no fluorine, had 244 times 
as much dental decay as children residing in 
Aurora, Elgin, Elmhurst, Joliet, and Maywood. 
The last 5 communities obtained their 
drinking water from deep artesian wells, 
which contain 1 part per million of fluorine 
as a natural constituent of the water which 
is obtained from the underlying strata of 
rock. As the commissioner of public health 
of the city of Evanston, it occurred to me that 
it would be wise to provide Evanston children 
with very minute amounts of fluorine in the 
public drinking water supply, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not dental 
decay could be reduced. 

After studying the comparisons of dental 
decay in children from communities with 
fluorine and without fluorine in the drinking 
water, I communicated with the Illinois State 
Health Department for morbidity (disease) 
and mortality (death) statistics from all 8 
communities for purposes of comparison. No 
illness of any sort was attributed to fluorine 
in the drinking water of the 5 communities 
where it occurred naturally and the death 
rates of all 8 communities were essentially 
the same, Accordingly, we were convinced 
that it was safe to add fluorine to the Evans- 
ton drinking water. This study was approved 
by the Evanston City Council, superintend- 
ents of schools, the Evanston Dental Society, 
and the Evanston Medical Society, and flu- 
oridation of the Evanston public water sup- 
ply was begun on February 11, 1947. 

Dental examinations, including X-rays of 
all the teeth of 2,000 Evanston children 6 to 
8 years oid during the past year have revealed 
a decrease of 58 percent in dental decay in 
permanent teeth. 

No detrimental effects of any sort have been 
found in children or adults on careful medi- 
cal examination, I am not aware of any evi- 
dence published in medical literature show- 
ing that there is an increase of any disease 
which could be attributed to fluorine in a 
concentration of one part per million in a 
public drinking water supply. 

We now have sufficient scientific evidence 
of the reduction of tooth decay as a result of 
fluoridation of our city water to recommend 
that other communities add fluorine in a 
concentration of one part per million to pub- 
lic water supplies. Results obtained by sev- 
eral other research groups studying this prob- 
lem are uniformly favorable, and we there- 
fore think that fluoridation should be en- 
couraged. 

I am enclosing herewith reprints of three 
of our papers already published in scien- 
tific journals, showing the results of our 
studies, which we should also like to have 
included in the official record. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. Tucser, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, 


oo 


RESOLUTION ON FLUORIDATION 


Crry or Evanston, Iuu., May 17, 1954. 

Whereas the health department and the 
water department of the city of Evanston, 
Ill., on authority of the Evanston City Coun- 
cil, undertook a plan in February 1947 to 
add fluorine in a concentration of one part 
per million to the city drinking water; and 

Whereas this plan included examination 
of the teeth of the school children prior to 
fluoridation and the careful checking of their 
teeth at regular intervals over a period of 
years to determine results which have been 
obtained; and 

Whereas the Evanston Dental Society, the 
Evanston Medical Society, and the superin- 
tendent of schools endorsed this study, which 
is similar to studies now being carried out 
in other cities; and 

Whereas the health department reports 
that through cooperation of the Zoller Den- 
tal Clinic of the University of Chicago and 
of the Illinois State Department of Health, 
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extensive dental examinations of school chil- 
dren in the 6 to 8 year age groups during 
1953 revealed a 58-percent decrease in the 
prevalence of dental decay as compared with 
the amount of such decay found in 1946, 
and that general health examinations reveal 
no detrimental or harmful effects on either 
children or adults: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the City Council of the city 
of Evanston reaffirm its support and endorse- 
ment of the plan and project of the depart- 
ments of health and water involving the 
addition of fluorine in a concentration of 
one part per million to the Evanston city 
water supply. 

Attest: 

T.R. TrmBakeE, 
Mayor. 

Epwarp W. BELL, 
City Clerk. 


Adopted by the City Council of the City of 
Evanston on May 17, 1954. 





Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
cently complete an analysis of the cur- 
rent unemployment and partial unem- 
ployment situation in the United States. 
Because this analysis goes beyond the 
bare statistics on this critical problem 
and outlines the serious effects of pres- 
ent unemployment by industries and by 
localities, I know that my colleagues in 
the House will be interested in reading 
the summary report on the study issued 
by the AFL. Under unanimous consent 
I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment has risen sharply during 
the past 6 months. According to the census 
estimate, the number of unemployed work- 
ers has increased from a low of 1,301,000 in 
October 1953 to 3,725,000 for March. A slug- 
gish response to the seasonal trend brought 
unemployment to 3,465,000 in April. 

The census, however, defines unemploy- 
ment narrowly. It counts a large number 
of workers as employed despite the fact that 
the wage earners in these additional cate- 
gories are neither working nor earning pay. 
In order to determine economic unemploy- 
ment, these additional groups should be 
counted as unemployed. This includes 
workers who have been laid off but expect 
their jobs to reopen within 30 days; those 
hoping to enter new employment or busi- 
ness within 30 days; and those not working 
or receiving compensation because their out- 
door work has been curtailed by bad weather. 

In April 1954 there were 462,000 workers 
im these three categories. Adding these 
these workers to the estimated unemploy- 
ment as defined by the census, in April 1954 
unemployment stood at 3,927,000. 

In addition, account should be taken of 
‘wage earners who are at a given time without 
jobs because they are moving from one place 
to another, one job to another, or one occu- 
pation to another. Some workers in this 
group are incorrectly counted as employed, 
catia Gtk eaten cadinn aan 
in April 1954 this “floating” unemployment, 
with other miscellaneous categories not in- 
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cluded in the unemployment count by the 
Census, was approximately 510,000. A com- 
plete count of economic unemployment 
representing all workers totally unemployed 
in April therefore equals 4,437,000, or 6.9 
percent of the civilian labor force. 

In order to arrive at a proper measure of 
the economic impact of unemployment, par- 
tial unemployment should also be taken into 
account. On the basis of official data, we 
estimate that the total number of workers 
involuntarily on part time in April 1954 was 
2,710,000. The time lost due to partial un- 
employment is equivalent to a loss of more 
than 1 million full-time jobs. When this 
aggregate loss of employment is taken into 
account, it is found that in April 1954 eco- 
nomic unemployment represented a level of 
close to 5.5 million. 

The following table shows how economic 
unemployment was distributed: 

April 1954 
Unemployment as defined by the 
3, 465, 000 
Laid off, and not on job_--------- 216, 000 
Expecting employment, but not 

Dan rcendwe prncendiasiteenliclaeaienas 
Unemployed because of 

Sa eiectle ci oc mien 58, 000 
Ploating and miscellaneous unem- 


BEF e cadiebinnwonoeccnnsece 510, 000 
Totally unemployed-_------- 4, 437, 000 

Full-time equivalent of partial un- 
employment..........-..---... 1, 000, 000 
CE Fitting a wnsnmniiibiniion 5, 437, 000 


This figure of 5,437,000 unemployed, repre- 
senting 8.5 percent of the civilian-labor force, 
provides an accurate measure of the economic 
impact of unemployment on the American 
economy in April 1954. 


INDUSTRIES 


While there are no statistics classifying the 
unemployed by the last job which they have 
held, employment data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provide an accurate indica- 
tion of the industries which have been hard- 
est hit. 

These figures show that the sharpest de- 
clines in employment have been concen- 
trated in the following four industrial 
groups: 


Employment (in 
thousands) 





These four industrial groups account for 
most of the decline in nonfarm employment 
of almost 1,500,000 during the past year. 
Among other groups, service industries, State 
and local governments, public utilities, 
finance, insurance, and trade have either 
shown small increases in employment over 
the past year or only slight declines. 

The decline in mining largely reflects con- 
ditions in the bituminous coal fields, al- 
though anthracite mining has been a de- 
pressed industry for many years. 

The drop in Federal Government employ- 
ment is the result of a scheduled decline in 
some defense activities together with the 
budget cutting and economy drives of the 
present administration. The drop in trans- 
portation employment is mainly due to a 
sharp decline in railroad jobs. 

While the employment declines in these 
three industrial groups are substantial, by 
far the largest loss of jobs has been concen- 
trated in manufacturing. The accompany- 
ing chart makes it possible to examine more 
closely the nature of this decline. It shows 
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the percent decline in employment of pro. 
duction workers in each major manufactur. 
ing industry from the peak month in 1953 to 
April 1954. The figures have been adjusteq 
for seasonal variation so that changes in 
employment caused by purely seasonal in. 
fluences have been eliminated from the 
calculation. 

The number of production workers in 
manufacturing declined over 1,400,000 from 
the peak month of June, a drop of over 19 
percent. For individual industries, the 
decline is larger. 

The sharpest drop (33.2 percent) was re. 
ported in the ordnance industry which, of 
course, has been hardest hit by the decline 
in defense spending. Other industries for 
which declines of over 12 percent were re. 
corded are electrical machinery, primary 
metals industries, furniture, fabricated metal 
products, transportation equipment, and 
rubber. The industries which have been 
least affected by the general decline are food, 
paper, and printing and publishing. 

In the key construction industry, employ. 
ment in April 1954 totaled 2,512,000, an in. 
crease of 0.1 percent from the previous year, 
However, data showing employment by lo- 
cality make it clear that this stability in 
construction conceals a number of increases 
and declines in different parts of the country, 

The most substantial declines from March 
1953 to March 1954 were recorded in a num- 
ber of areas in the Far West (Albuquerque, 
Boise, Casper, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego). A 
number of other localities also experienced 
substantial drops, including Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Topeka, Kans. 

On the other hand, increases during the 
past year were recorded generally in most 
of the New England and southern sections 
of the country. Increases also took place in 
New York City, other industrial centers in 
New York State, cities in Connecticut and 
Maine, Baltimore, Atlanta, Knoxville, Little 
Rock, and Tulsa. In a number of areas, in- 
cluding Chicago, Boston, and Denver, there 
was little change in construction employ- 
ment. 

Detailed information on local construction 
employment is lacking for cities, in the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pensylvania, and Wisconsin. 


LOCALITIES 


Distribution of unemployment by locality 
is reflected in the statistics provided by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security for the unemployment insurance 
program. Every 2 months, the Nation's 
major labor market areas are classified into 
four categories according to the severity of 
unemployment. Those areas where unem- 
ployment constitutes 6 or more percent of 
- total labor force are classified as group 
During the past year, the number of labor 
market areas classified as group IV has been 
steadily increasing. The most recent re- 
port indicates that 35. major areas are in- 
cluded in this category, compared to only 
17 @ year ago. In addition, there are 58 
smaller areas classified as localities with sub- 
stantial labor surplus, as compared with 18 
@ year ago. 

Areas with the highest unemployment 
rates are those where unemployment has 
become chronic over the past 10 years largely 
because of the area’s dependence on one in- 
dustry for the bulk of its employment. In 
most cases, these areas are coal or textile 
communities in which the generally de- 
pressed market conditions for these com- 
modities have forced factory shutdowns and 
substantial cutbacks in employment. 

The hard-hit textile cities are concentrated 
in the New England area and include Law- 
rence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The 
coal towns are concentrated in Pennsylvania 
and include Johnstown, Scranton, and the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area. 
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Cities with important metal fabricating 
and machinery plants which have been hard 
nit are Detroit, Battle Creek, and Muskegon, 
Mich.; South Bend and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha and Racine, Wis.; and 
the Davenport, Iowa Quad-Cities Area. The 
reduced demands for irone ore is reflected 
in the classification of the Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis., labor market area as 
group IV. The lack of shipbuilding on the 
west coast is reflected in the Tacoma classi- 
fication in this group. Other centers of 
unemployment are Portland, Oreg.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; San Antonio, Tex.; and Albu- 
querque, N, Mex. 





Beef From Gullies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks today two ar- 
ticles recently published by the Okla- 
homa Ranch and Farm World, Tulsa, 
Okla., which clearly indicate results that 
are being obtained by scientific appli- 
cation of new land usage technics. 

Since these results stem directly from 
research sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through its 
Red Plains Conservation Experiment 
Station, located near Guthrie, Okla., I 
believe the Members will find this in- 
formation of particular interest. It is 
graphic proof that we do obtain substan- 
tial results from funds Congress makes 
available to carry on these experiments. 
The articles are as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF BRUSH CONTROL IN OKLAHOMA 


Two outstanding examples of brush control 
in Oklahoma may be found on 2 widely sepa- 
rated ranches, 1 near Bristow and the other 
near Pawhuska. 

Albert and Levan Kelly, near Bristow, in 
Creek County, and George McKinley, opera- 
tor of the Rocking Chair Ranch near Paw- 
huska, in Osage County, are the two ranches 
where much progress has been made in the 
control of this undesirable brush. 

“On these 2 ranches,” says Harry M. Elwell, 
research agronomist, Red Plains Station, 
Guthrie, Okla., “the herbicides used were all 
formulations of low-volatile esters. The rate 
of application for the initial treatments, in 
June 1952, was 2 pounds of 2,4,5-T in 5 
gallons of spray solution per acre (in flight 
swaths of 33 feet. 

“Where equal mixtures of 2,4-D and 
24,5-T were applied, one-third more acid 
was necessary to produce the same results,” 
Elwell says. “The spray solution consisted 
of oil and water emulsions.” 

Elwell points out that on some of the areas 
retreatments using the same volume of spray 
were necessary in June 1953 to obtain satis- 
factory control for maximum grass produc- 
tion, Stands consisting mostly of post oak 
and white oak required only 1 pound of acid 
per acre for the retreatment; however, on 
those in which blackjack and black oak pre- 
dominated 2 pounds per acre were necessary. 

As a résult of these applications, a high 
percentage of the brush was defoliated and 
prevented from making additional growth on 
both ranches, and, in general, very satisfac- 
tory grass production was obtained. In some 
areas the grass production was increased as 
Tuch as 244 percent. 
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Widespread interest is shown in brush 
control, as is indicated by this statement 
from a recent issue of Armour’s Analysis, a 
publication sponsored by the Livestock Bu- 
reau of Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill.: “In some 
areas, particularly the Southwest, chemical 
control with herbicides such as 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T has been gaining in popularity 
over mechanical clearance, the other method 
of major importance. Both chemical and 
mechanical control are far more satisfactory 
in reasonably moist years, when brush is 
making good growth, according to Dave Sav- 
age, superintendent of the United States 
Southern Great Plains Field Station. Active 
growth in late spring and early summer de- 
pletes the root reserves of plant food, making 
the brush mpre vulnerable to chemical treat- 
ment. Savage reports that, due to drought 
conditions, relatively little chemical control 
work was undertaken last year in his area.” 


—_—— 


Beer From GULLIEs 


If we work with Mother Nature in the 
Southwest Plains, many additional cattle 
can be pastured on the 8.5 million acres of 
land that is now abandoned, eroded, and low 
in fertility. 

We have a new slogan down in this area— 
“beef from gullies.” It means reclaiming 
worn-out land and putting it back to nu- 
tritious grasses. Our work to date shows 
that it can be done successfully. But, we 
must carefuly consider the soil and climatic 
conditions and use the right grasses and 
methods. 

Under natural conditions, grass re-estab- 
lishes itself slowly on eroded land. In accel- 
erating the process, we must overcome the 
problems common to this type of land. Low 
fertility, poor physical condition of the soil, 
and lack of moisture and organic matter are 
perhaps the most serious. 

Low fertility can be corrected by the ad- 
dition of commercial fertilizers and lime. By 
growing sweetclover and other legumes, we 
can build up the organic matter supply in 
the soil and increase the available nitrogen. 
Soil organisms can then thrive. Their ac- 
tivity improves the physical condition of the 
soil, which is extremely important in obtain- 
ing good seeding of native grass. 

If the land to be regrassed is badly washed 
and gullied, our first step will be to reduce 
further erosion and stabilize the seedbed. 
In some areas we must divert the runoff water 
from the original channels by putting in con- 
tour furrows or ridges above the heads of 
the gullies. 

After diverting the runoff water, we can 
install vegetative barriers of brush and crop 
residue and “slope” the gully banks by grad- 
ing the soil. We are then ready to apply fer- 
tilizer and lime as needed in the legumes. 
After the legumes are established, grass can 
be seeded successfully. 

On badly eroded land the “seed-hay” 
method has produced better stands than 
other methods of seeding native grasses. 
This has certainly been true at our Red Plains 
conservation experiment station at Guthrie, 
Okla. This method is also suitable for seed- 
ing bare spots in pastures in the tall grass 
area of the Great Plains. 

The seed hay used in this method is 
mowed immedaitely after the seed matures, 
stacked, and spread on eroded land the fol- 
lowing spring. On most farms in this area, 
there are patches of native grass along roads 
or in odd corners that usually produce seed. 
If the seed crop is heavy, the seed hay cut 
from one acre can be spread over 3 to 8 acres 
of land to be seeded. Clean, disease-free 
straw or crop residue can be added to make 
a total application of about 2,000 pounds per 
acre. 

The hay not only provides seed but also 
tends to prevent erosion, conserve moisture, 
and keep the seed in place until germina- 
tion. As the young plants emerge, they help 
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to tie the residue down so that it doesn’t 
wash off with the rains. 

The hay and straw should be spread even- 
ly, and it is a good idea to pack it down with 
a corrugated roller, cultipacker, or disk. The 
latter practice insures quicker germination. 

In our experiments, the seed-hay method 
producted a density of grass 2.5 times greater 
than that from threshed seed. By the end 
of the second growing season, the sod was 
nearly as thick as that of virgin native gross. 
Even on shallow eroded soils, the runoff wa- 
ter was 39 percent less than that from culti- 
vated terraced land nearby. Native vegeta- 
tion, however, reduced the runoff loss by 94 
percent. 

Under favorable conditions, land reseeded 
by using mulches and the seed-hay method 
can be moderately grazed the second fall 
after seeding. However, it must be protected 
from burning. 

Fall and winter mowing of poor stands de- 
velops a mulch, saves seed which otherwise 
would blow away, supplies organic matter, 
and protects the young seedlings. Light to 
moderate grazing, regulated by growth and 
moisture conditions, will improve the stand 
on reclaimed eroded pastures. Allowing the 
grass to produce seed by controlling the 
grazing periods will also help to maintain a 
good cover. 

During 1952 and 1958, summer grazing 
tests with yearling steers on regrassed eroded 
land have produced an average of 42 pounds 
of beef per acre. 

In these same trials of the Red Plains 
Station, the production of beef on the native 
grass pastures was increased 1.5 times by 
applying phosphorus and nitrogen fertilizers 
to regrassed land. 

In a similar comparison made prior to 1952, 
the 7-year average animal gain on the ferti- 
lized pasture was exactly the same as the 
1952-53 average in this test—80 pounds per 
acre. On the unfertilized pasture the 7-year 
average was 42 pounds per acre. 


Introduced species of pasture plants have 
also been tested on eroded land. The most 
hardy appear to be KR bluestem, weeping 
lovegrass, and Arlington lespedeza sericea. 
Beginning in 1950, a pasture consisting of 
about two-thirds KR bluestem and one-third 
weeping lovegrass was grazed annually dur- 
ing the growing season. It is located on for- 
merly cultivated class VII land which had 
become badly gullied. 

Prior to seeding the grasses, the banks of 
the gullies were graded down, leveled, and 
properly fertilized. During the grazing pe- 
riod, however, the pasture has been treated 
with about the equivalent of 250 pounds of 
16-20-0 fertilizer per acre. It has produced 
an average of 110 pounds of beef per acre 
during this 4-year period. The highest pro- 
duction was 155 pounds per acre in 1952. 
Through this type of pasture improvement, 
together with proper management, much of 
the shallow, poor, eroded, misued land can 
be converted into useful pastures and pro- 
tected from erosion, 





Views of Secretary Talbott on Reenlist- 
ment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
very serious concern felt by leading mili- 
tary authorities and Members of Con- 
gress in the low rate of reenlistments in 
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the various services, and -the following 
views of Secretary Talbott of the Air 
Force are timely and constructive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following excerpt from 
Secretary Talbott’s speech on May 15, 
1854: 

It would be ideal if the Air Force could be 
made up of career airmen and officers with 
just the normal turnover from sickness and 
old-age retirements. We know that this is 
impossible in our democracy, and we have 
to expect some turnover. However, when a 
recent survey of a cross-section of our airmen 
showed that only 24 percent planned to re- 
enlist I was determined to do something 
about it. I checked further and found that 
in some of our key units the re-enlistment 
rate was as low as 10 to 15 percent. This all 
means that in the next year we will lose as 
many as 200,000 men. We must recruit and 
train replacements for each of these 200,000. 
The cost of retraining will be enormous— 
between $2 and $3 billion. 

I was alarmed, not only by the drop in 
the reenlistment rate, but to see many of our 
fine, well-trained, well-qualified officers 
choosing to resign and leave the Air Force. 
While I know of many of the reasons for our 
people leaving the service, I have had an in- 
dependent impartial survey made. I have 
this report. I think you should know some 
of the things that were found. 

The report shows that the men of the Air 
Force are loyal and devoted to their service 
and their country. They are proud to serve 
and to be part of it. Questions revealed that 
few men would choose to leave the service 
if they could just make ends meet. They ask 
only to be able to live and provide their 
families a normal American life. 

The report shows, however, that many of 
our men chose the Air Force as a career 
some years ago. They recognized that 
while they would not get rich in the service, 
their pay plus additional rights and privi- 
leges along with retirement benefits would 
make them relatively indifferent to finances. 
It concludes that the basic cause of our air- 
men and officers getting out of the service— 
the cause of our lowering reenlistment 
rates—is twofold: The first is that service 
pay has not kept pace rising costs of living. 
The second is that the traditional rights and 
privileges considered as augmentations to 
pay have been slowly whittled down or elimi- 
nated. Buying privileges in commissaries 
and post exchanges now save little money. 
Restrictions have been placed on the type 
and quality of merchandise on sale. Medi- 
cal care of dependents is limited and difficult 
to get. Retirement benefits and incentive 
pay have been subject to annual question 
by special commissions and congressional 
groups. Housing has been poor and scarce. 

I find that the low-pay rates and the re- 
duction of traditional rights and privileges 
are the results of efforts by Congress and 
others to save money. These reductions af- 
fecting as they do the lives and morale of 
all the services have certainly been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. While it would 
appear on the surface to cost money to raise 
service pay and to restore traditional bene- 
fits and privileges, such expenditures would 
be repaid many times by the savings in 
retraining costs of new men—not to mention 
the priceless increase in efficiency of our Air 
Force—and other services. I would guess 
that we would get as much $4 to $5 back in 
savings for each dollar we spend. Private 
industry and business have long recognized 
the fact that adequate compensation and 
good working conditions will attract and 
hold skilled loyal employees. 

I am telling you of this personnel prob- 
lem tonight because it affects each and every 
one of us. Unless the inequities in the treat- 
ment of our servicemen are corrected, and 
our forces stabilized by higher reenlistment 
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rates, the efficiency of our forces will be im- 
paired. I fear the peace of the world—the 
security of the very rooms in which we are 
sitting tonight—will be jeopardized if the 
quality of our striking forces—the forces 
capable of inflicting instant and massive 
retaliation—should drop. 

As Secretary of the Air Force, I am deter- 
mined to do everything in my power to make 
service in the Air Force attractive to the 
young men of America. We want to make 
service in the Air Force sought after by the 
able young men of our country. 

The Air Force is now conducting a drive 
to restore many of the traditional benefits 
that make service life more attractive to 
our people. The program that we are con- 
ducting to improve life in the service in- 
cludes many things that the armed services 
cannot do for themselves. We along with 
the Army and the Navy are asking Congress 
to assist by removing legislative blocks which 
now prchibit the restoration of certain privi- 
leges. We have bills in Congress to equalize 
survivor benefits, to provide medical care 
for servicemen and their families, and to 
improve service housing. 

We are asking for the removal of the sur- 
tax on commissary purchases. We are urg- 
ing a return to the prewar post-exchange 
system and privileges. 

It is vital that each of you support these 
efforts. You can do much to encourage the 
young men of our country to consider seri- 
ously a service career. While we may dis- 
like the thought, we will have to maintain 
our Armed Forces strong and ready over an 
indefinite period. Finally, I would appeal 
to you to let the men who are now in the 
service know that you do appreciate the sac- 
rifices and efforts they are making in the 
defense of our country. We all fall back on 
the man in uniform when the shooting 
starts. We need them now as never before 
in our history. Why don’t we tell them that 
we are grateful. 





Operation Jobs, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 11, I attended the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
70th anniversary dinner in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The president of this organ- 
ization is F. Thoburn Armstrong, and 
the speaker of the evening was Paul G. 
Hoffman, chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker Corp. Music was furnished 
by Vincent Lopez. 

The well-arranged program included 
a progress report on Operation Jobs, 
1953. Mr. William O. Sword is the chair- 
man of the committee of 100. The re- 
port follows: 

OPERATION Joss, 1953—A Procress REPORT 
JOBS AND PAYROLLS AUGMENTED 

In 1953, the first fruits of Operation Jobs, 
in terms of dollars and cents, became meas- 
urable. As of December 31, 1953, Operation 
Jobs, through its program of attracting new 
industry and expediting the expansion of 
existing industry resulted in 3,402 jobs and 
an industrial payroll of $5,966,305.45. 

This growing upward trend, through still 
additional new and expanded local industry, 
is the definite answer to the challenge of 
@ community undergoing intense economic 
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transition. The base of support for the pro. 
gram must be broadened. 

Late 1953 saw the acquisition of a secong 
new industry for Crestwood Industrial Pa; 
where Foster Wheeler Corp., in 1952, was the 
first to locate a plant. This second new jp. 
dustry—King Fifth Wheel Co—is a cei. 
brated Philadelphia concern now observing 
its 50th year of service to industry. Among 
its many operations it is considered one oj 
the top benders and welders of steel rings fo, 
industrial clients throughout the Uniteq 
States. It is also playing an increasingly 
large role in the growing jet-plane field. 

King Fifth Wheel will occupy a 12-acre 
site in a modern plant along the new roaq 
leading to Crestwood which was completed 
recently by Luzerne County as a means of 
helping Operation Jobs attract industry. 

Groundbreaking took place April 16, 1954, 
Construction is now underway. 

Addition of King Fifth Wheel Co. to our 
industrial family at Crestwood Industria) 
Park is added evidence of the advantages to 
national concerns of this major industrial 
site. The industry will employ 150 men. 

Muskin Manufacturing Co.: This 30-year. 
old New York firm, one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of doll carriages and 
strollers, as well as the nationally famed 
Lido line of play pools for swimming and 
wading, purchased and now occupies build- 
ing units 1, 2, and 3 of former Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Manufacturing Co. Charles Weissman, 
a member of the committee of 100, cooper. 
ated in bringing the firm to greater Wilkes. 
Barre. The new industry spells jobs for 135 
men and 65 women. 

McGregor Sportswear: Another 1953 ac- 
quisition was David D. Doniger & Co., Inc, 
which was housed in the former Duplan 
building in Nanticoke through cooperation 
of the Committee of 100, Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Industrial Fund, and Nanticoke Indus- 
trial Fund, and Nanticoke Industrial Devel- 
opment Fund. Now employing 125 men and 
121 women, with 300 expected, the new in- 
dustry has meant new blood to the entire 
valley generally as well as to the Nanticoke 
area in particular. 

Prestige Shoe Corp.: This successful new 
enterprise, owned and operated by Reuben 
Rosen at 421 North Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre, added another payroll in 1953. 
Already employing 125 men and 80 women, 
the number of jobs is expected to increase 
to over 300. 

In 1953 a number of local existing indus- 
tries expanded their facilities for production 
and employment. Here is the list. 

Diane Footwear Co.: This is the first in- 
dustry to utilize a portion of the new 10- 
acre Operation Jobs industrial plot formerly 
known as Franklin Field, on Blackman Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, where there is room for two 
additional industries as well. Established in 
Wilkes-Barre in 1946 through cooperation of 
the Industrial Fund, Diane Footwear is now 
constructing an attractive new plant at its 
new site which will mean jobs for 350 local 
persons. Announcement of the expansion 
was made at Christmas 1953. Groundbreak- 
ing took place January 5, 1954. Erection of 
steel framework was completed in April. 
Final stages of construction are now under 
way. 
Faith Shoe Co.: Evidence of greater Wilkes- 
Barre’s importance as a growing shoe manu- 
facturing center was augmented through the 
expansion of still another shoe concern. 
Paith Shoe is adding 16,000 square feet to its 
present plant on Beekman Street which will 
make it one of the most modern concerns in 
the field. The expansion, when completed, 
will enable Faith Shoe Co. to bring to Wilkes- 
Barre a plant which it operates in Macungie, 
and thus enlarge its overall employment to 
450 local people. The added jobs will be pre- 
dominantly male. Faith Shoe was located 
originally in the valley 8 years ago through 
cooperation of the industrial fund. Its con- 
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stant growth has richly merited the help ex- 
ed. 

a Fay Corp.: In June 1953, Leslie Fay 
Corp. purchased 91,296 square feet of the 
Duplan plant in Kingston and turned it into 
a cutting, distributing, pressing, and 
shipping center for Leslie Fay’s eight-factory 
organization. Leslie Fay Fashions currently 
employ 125 men and 750 women. A future 
employment of 1,000 is estimated. 

Woodbury Manufacturing Co.: In May 1953 
this progressive local firm acquired former 
Weave Building No. 5 of Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Co. and added another payroll to the com- 
munity. The company operates the expan- 
sion as Woodbury Plant No. 2. Woodbury 
Plant No. 1 is located on Carey Avenue. The 
firm’s splendid 1953 payroll was a boon to 
the entire community. 

Square Apparel Co.: on the 10th anniver- 
sary of its establishment in Wilkes-Barre, 
Square Apparel Co. moved from outgrown 
quarters at 421 North Pennsylvania Avenue, 
to its present spacious home at 181 Darling 
Street. Comprising 33,000 square feet, the 
new factory was formerly known as Build- 
ing 7-A of Wilkes-Barre Lace Co. It has 
been completely modernized. Square Ap- 
parel presently employs 300 men and women 
and anticipates a sizable increase. 

Acme Metal Products: This precision tool 
and die works and machine shop expanded 
in 1953 from cramped quarters on New Han- 
cock Street, Wilkes-Barre, to the General 
Pershing School, Parsons. The building has 
been transformed into a modern plant. A 
specialist in electronics and aircraft fields, 
Acme Metal Products is busy with orders 
from all part of the country. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES PROCURED 


In 1953 operation jobs moved forward in 
acquiring and expanding sites for new and 
existing industry. Proper sites are one of 
the community’s major needs. 

Crestwood Industrial Park: Comprising 
1,200 acres is one of the major assets in the 
program to attract industry. Through co- 
operation of Luzerne County commissioners 
a modern road has been built, linking Crest- 
wood Industrial Park and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazelton Highway. Timber cutting and 
leveling of land are being carried out as 
needed, most recently in the case of the 
12-acre tract for King Fifth Wheel Co. 

Simpson Street plot: In November 1953, 
the industrial fund acquired this 10-acre plot 
in south Wilkes-Barre for industrial devel- 
opment purposes. Cleared and leveled, the 
plot has room for 2 or 3 industries. Several 
prospects are interested. 


Franklin Field plot: Formerly used as a 
playground, this 10-acre tract was deeded to 
the industrial fund by Wilkes-Barre City as 
& means of helping Operation Jobs. Wilkes- 
Barre City felt that industrial use of the 
property would mean more local jobs, addi- 
tional taxes to the city from industries lo- 
cating here, and increased wealth for the 
community. Glen Alden Coal Co. cleared 
the way for transfer by leasing an abutting 
property to the city for playground use. The 
first industry has already located there— 
Diane Footwear. There is room on the plot 
for two additional industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION STEPPED UP 


In 1953 the committee of 100 and industrial 
fund heightened their efforts in behalf of 
industrial development. Three hundred and 
twenty-nine industrial prospects were con- 
tacted. Negotiations are now underway with 
16. Every possible lead was utilized and per- 
sistently followed through. Prospects were 
visited personally by the committee of 100— 
taken on survey tours of greater Wilkes- 
Barre—and presented with industrial pro- 
motion brochures and fact books. The pro- 
motional film “This Is Wilkes-Barre,” was 
used to good advantage for showing before 
industrial realtor groups in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit, as well as individual in- 


dusgtrialists through the East. Several good 
prospects resulted. 
WILKES-BARRE LACE MILIL—aA MORAL LESSON 
LEARNED 


A moral lesson for the entire community 
is contained in the 1953 Wilkes-Barre lace- 
mill story. 

When the mill—a cherished, 350,000 
square-foot industrial landmark—closed, 
there was a feeling of despair. But today, 
the picture is entirely changed. 

All facilities were acquired by a group of 
members of the committee of 100, headed by 
Cc. F. Goeringer and Reuben H. Levy, and 
made available for industrial development 
through Operation Jobs. From 1953 to the 
present, every available building unit, but 
one, has been occupied by new or expanded 
local industries. 

These provided 1,085 jobs, with still greater 
future employment indicated—as contrasted 
with 600 jobs lost when the lace mill closed. 


THE FUTURE 


The lace mill may well be regarded as a 
symbol of the essential overall function of 
Operation Jobs—stopping downward trends 
and rebuilding, through community coop- 
eration. 

With your continued suppors, this program 
will continue to go forward in the year 
ahead. 





Effect of McCarran-Walter Act Upon 
Exchange Teachers and Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article entitled “Immigration: Red Tape 
Bars Our Border,” which appeared in 
the May 5 edition of the Harvard Crim- 
son, the dailyspublication of the Harvard 
University student body, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


This article tells how the McCarran- 
Walter Act affects exchange students and 
teachers coming to the United States for 
temporary study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION: Rep Tare Bars Our Borper— 

McCaRRAN-WALTER REGULATIONS BLOCK WaY 

or FoREIGN STUDENTS 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 


In January of 1953, a Pilipino girl studying 
social work under the exchange plan at a 
New England college, married an American 
citizen. The young bride applied for resi- 
dent alien status, which usually accompanies 
marriage to a citizen. But in her case, it was 
not a matter of merely filling out forms; the 
girl, despite pregnancy, had to return to the 
Philippines at her own expense in order fo 
qualify for residence. More simply, she had 
to go so she could stay. 

The rationale behind this rigid adminis- 
tration of justice is Public Law 414—passed 
in the closing days of, the 82d Congress, over 
President Truman’s veto—better known as 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. And, it was not narrow inter- 
pretation of a broad provision of the law, but 
explicit instruction that forced immigration 
Officials to make the girl return to the 
Philippines, 
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McCarran-Walter was written with the 
laudable object of codifying and unifying 
the hodgepodge of immigration laws that had 
existed in the United States since 1917. 
Equally laudable was the purported aim of 
clamping dowa on subversives entering un- 
der loopholes in the old statutes. But re- 
gardless, the law retains some of the most 
criticized aspects of former laws, and is ac- 
cused of even expanding the objectionable 
provisions of the past through ambiguous, 
sometimes incomprehensible verbiage. 


QUOTA OPENINGS MORTGAGED 


Take, for example, the national-origins 
system, keystone of the entire immigration 
program, which determines who can come 
here and who can stay. This archaic method 
for determining quotas, the number of im- 
migrants who are allowed here from any 1 
country in any single year, was first devised 
30 years ago. It is still based on the 1920 
white population. 

Its very formulation is unfair, for that 
population figure was broken down into na- 
tional categories, and the determining of 
these categories was done by surnames. This 
disregarded how many Janowiczes had be- 
come Joneses, or how many Schmidts had be- 
come Smiths, and both Janowicz-Jones and 
Schmidt-Smiths were changed to the Brit- 
ish total. Each nation was then given a 
percentage of the total quota—150,000—pro- 
portionate to the percentage of its immi- 
grants then a part of the white population. 
This excludes the Orient, limited arbitrarily, 
and the Western Hemisphere, Which has no 
quotas. 

Thus England, whose annual United States 
immigration is about 30,000, was given 65,000 
quota vacancies, while sources of heavy po- 
tential immigration such as Poland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 8 other coun- 
tries shared 24,000 spots. Neither were the 
85,000 unused British vacancies redistrib- 
uted. They were merely wasted, and have 
been year after year, with the result that 
while 3 million immigrants have been the- 
oretically admissible by quota, only 836,085, 
or about 27 percent, actually entered. 

Such basic difficulties with national origins 
were further aggravated, strangely enough by 
a liberal immigration law—the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, which allowed about 
400,000 DP’s to enter the United States. In 
this law the totals from each country were 
computed, and 50 percent of the quota of 
each country which sent DP’s here was or- 
dered mortgaged each year until the total 
should be accounted for. As an example, 
only half of Latvia’s quota of 235 is now ad- 
missible yearly—until the year 2274. 

A more recent statute, the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, passed last fall, provides for admis- 
sion of a potential 206,000 newly displaced 
persons outside of normal quota or mort- 
gage provisions. But since then, while $671,- 
000 has reportedly been spent on screening 
employees, only 8 have been admitted, and 
but 50 visas have been issued. 

There are numerous other objections to- 
ward McCarran-Walter, particularly in re- 
gard to students, foreign scholars as well as 
exchange visitors—who presumably do not 
wish to remain here. For example, to even 
obtain clearance to come here to study, the 
foreign student must pass all of the mental, 
physical, and political requirements de- 
manded of potential immigrants. 

Once over this initial hurdle of red-tape, 
especially high because of frequent language 
difficulties, the student faces an almost iden- 
tical barrier on his arrival here. Even after 
passing the original requirements imposed 
by the consulate in his country, he could be 
sent back if he doesn’t also fulfill similar 
ones at the immigration agency in his port 
of entry. 

Last fall a Chinese national from Singa- 
pore ran into such difficulty. As a displaced 
Nationalist, he was traveling from Singa- 
pore on an English certificate of identity. By 
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error, he was landed in Boston, rather than 
New York, and here immigration officials dis- 
covered that his travel document was good 
for only 5 months and 6 days after landing— 
24 days short of the required 6 months. 


GIRL ORDERED DEPORTED 


Although the British consulate In New 
York readily granted the necessary exten- 
sion, the student was detained incommuni- 
cado for almost 3 days, in the Boston Denten- 
tion Center, and as a result was late for the 
opening of his classes at a large midwestern 
university. 

Even once here, the student, both exchange 
and regular, is not free from worry. Ac- 
cording to the law, he must successfully 
pursue a full course of study at a school 
approved by the Attorney General. (This is 
no real handicap; for approval, a school must 
simply file reports of the arrival and de- 
parture of foreign students. 

But most significantly, a foreign student 
cannot take employment without receiving 
explicit permission from his district immi- 
gration office. Officials are usually lenient in 
administering the no-work rule. Graduate 
students can take jobs, with permission, as 
research assistants in work relating directly 
to their major field. And, if foreign students 
establish need, they can be permitted to 
work, at least until such time when unem- 
ployment might spread. 

But such permission is conditional, and in 
practice, there is no appeal from a denial of 
approval. Moreover, handicapped with tight 
budgets, immigration offices often take a 
long time to grant their essential permis- 
sion, as illustrated by the case of a Chinese 
girl who was a trainee at a large local uni- 
versity. She applied for permission to work, 
but when she didn’t hear from authorities 
after 3 months, she took private advice— 
wrong—that Chinese students did not need 
such permission, and took the job anyway. 

When this was discovered, she was ordered 
deported, but has been allowed to remain 
here awaiting the outcome of a private con- 
gressional bill—a recourse open only to a 
small percentage of deportable aliens. 

But presume a student does get here and 
obtains part-time work if necessary, while 
pursuing a full course of study. Then, say 
he wants to remain in the United States for 


On this point, McCarran-Walter is at once 
good and bad. Previous to the 1952 law, 
such immigrants had to go across the border 
and reenter from Canada, under a procedure 
known as preexamination. Now, such change 
of status is possible without leaving the 
country under section 245 of McCarran- 
Walter. 

In characteristically complex language, 
the section provides that “the status of an 
alien who was lawfully admitted to the 
United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant 
* * * may be adjusted by the Attorney 
General * * * to that of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence as a quota 
immigrant or as a nonquota immigrant 
* * * if the alien makes application for ad- 
jJustment (and if) a quota or nonquota visa 
is immediately available to him at the time 
of his application for adjustment (and if 
such a visa) is immediately available to him 
at the time his application is approved. * * * 
Any alien who shall file an application for 
adjustment of his status under this section 
shall thereby terminate his nonimmigrant 
status.” 

So, with luck, the student-turned-pro- 
spective-immigrant, takes what is often a 
double gamble. A quota spot may be avail- 
able to him when he applies—this much can 
be determined. But the applicant cannot 
know when his application will be acted 
upon, much less hope to predict if. a quota 
space will be open. If there is not, the stu- 
dent is immediately deportable, for he has 
lost his temporary student status simply by 
applying. Moreover, the exchange visitor is 
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not even eligible for adjustment under sec- 
tion 245: he must return to his homeland 
before being allowed to apply for immigrant 
status. ‘Thus, the Filipino girl mentioned, 
had to return to the islands in order to be 
allowed to come here. 

This strictness in dealing with exchange 
students is often justifiable. Such visitors 
are legalized by the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act, whose 
purpose is to offer American training to peo- 
ple from war-ravaged or backward countries, 
almost as part of point 4. Thus, as Professor 
Paul Chalmers, assistant dean of admissions 
at MIT points out, we have a binational re- 
sponsibility—to, say France, which wants its 
bright young scholars to return to France to 
work, rather than to remain in the United 
States. 

There is often difficulty for regular foreign 
students (not on exchange plans), however. 
In the case of one European student, officials 
asked a routine question: why was he com- 
ing to the United States. The student main- 
tains he replied: “to study” but the immi- 
gration officials took him to say: “to stay.” 
As a result, the student had to post $500 bond 
against remaining here. 

But after studying here, the student was 
offered a teaching post in a leading univer- 
sity, and to accept it, he now must readjust 
to immigrant status, so he can remain. By 
readjusting: under section 245, however, he 
would be violating the contract of his bond, 
and would thus forfeit the $500. If he re- 
turns to Europe and reapplies, he would keep 
his bond, but would run the risk of not 
getting back in time for the next academic 
year, and thus lose his university appoint- 
ment. 


ILL STUDENT PENALIZED 


This raises the point that in many cases; 
the law, strict as it may be, is often even 
more strictly administered by the Immigra- 
tion Service. In one case, a Polish DP stu- 
dent falsely stated at a hearing that he did 
not have a job. About a year later, he vol- 
untarily admitted at another hearing that 
he had lied. Officials regarded the falsehood 
as an example of “moral turpitude” despite 
the fact that student made the admission 
without any pressure. He was ordered de- 
ported and now remains here only because 
of a private bill introduced on his behalf. 

In many immigration offices, particularly 
in Boston, such extremely strict interpreta- 
tion is rere, and usually great personal con- 
sideration is given, according to Capt. C. H. J. 
Keppler, counselor to foreign students in 
the university. He cites the case of a for- 
eign student who was not able to carry a 
full course of study because of weak eyes; 
local immigration officials permitted him to 
distribute his academic load as his doctor 
suggested. 

But on the other hand, in Chicago, a stu- 
dent lost status and was forced to leave the 
country, because he dropped from school— 
after suffering a stomach disorder. 

In the case of nonimmigrants such as 
students who seek to adjust their status in 
order to remain in the United States, immi- 
gration officers often advise applicants to wait 
before applying, so as to retain present status 
until they stand a better chance of getting 
approval when a quota opening would be 
likely. 

But if, through chance, the necessary quo- 


“ta spot is not open when the application is 


approved, even the immigration authorities 
have no choice but to offer voluntary depar- 
ture, and then begin deportation proceed- 
ings. O. 8S. Remington, assistant director of 
the Boston United States Immigrant and 
Naturalization Service points out that 
“there is no way to take care of such people 
under law.” And yet, these people may be 
of the caliber urgently needed here. Charles 
P. Schwartz, teaching fellow at the Law 
School, after comprehensive study of immi- 
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gration laws, points out that “The Uniteg 
States needs the services of students who 
have special abilities. Yet. under the pres. 
ent law, a foreign scholar, even a nucieg 
physicist, may be denied permission to st, 
here because of the irrelevancy that he was 
born in a low quota country. Regardless o; 
his high aptitude, he ‘chose’ the wrong ante. 
cedents.” 

Thus, the law has been rapped for taking 
away too much discretion from Officials who 
have personal contact with various cases, 
But McCarran-Wa rer has also suffered crit. 
icism for leaving too much authority in the 
hands of underlings. For instance, aides jy 
consulates can turn down all applicants for 
entry to the United States without appea), 
Immigration boards have the same authority, 
with the difference that once here, an imnj. 
grant has limited appeal. 

Such lack of review of visa denials has 
been embarrassing as well as costly to the 
United States. In his recent book, the 
Golden Door, a castigation of the McCarran. 
Walter Act, J. Campbell Bruce reviews the 
story of Michael Polyani, an eminent Britis; 
chemist and social philosopher, long recog. 
nized as Britain’s foremost anti-Communist 
scholar. Polyani was elected a chair of social 
philosophy at the University of Chicago for 
the academic year 1951-52. In January of 
1951, he applied to the United States consu. 
late in Liverpool for an immigrant visa, and 
completed forms which included such ques- 
tions as: “Where have you lived since birth? 
Give exact addresses (including street name 
and house number) and exact dates since 
age of 14.” 

But months passed with no action, despite 
intercession by two United States Senators, 
Eleven months later—6 weeks after the Chi- 
cago appointment was to begin, Polyani was 
forced to withdraw his acceptance, but was 
fortunately able to remain at the University 
of Manchester. Chicago accordingly changed 
its offer to a temporary chair, and Polyani 
revised his application to ask for a nonimmi- 
grant or temporary visa. 

RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION 

Finally; fully a year after his original ap- 
plication, the Liverpool consul summoned 
him for an interview. During the question- 
ing, he was asked about an appearance be- 
fore the Free Germran League of Culture, 
According to Bruce: “ ‘During the conversa- 
tion on this subject,’ the professor says, ‘the 
vice consul expressed uneasiness when I said 
that, while I had no idea that the (League) 
was a Communist organization, I would still 
have addressed them if I had known it. It 
appears that in his view, trying to convert 
them would have been a subversive activ- 
ity.’”* Polyani’s speech before the group was 
severely censured by its secretary as a vicious 
attack on Soviet scientists. 

Then, in June 1952, 18 months after ap- 
plication, Polyani was turned down fiat, be- 
cause, the consul said, of “certain political 
beliefs or activities; and membership in, or 
affiliation with, certain organizations.” And 
the McCarran-Walter Act gave Polyani no 
right to appeal from this decision. 

To be sure, there has been agitation 
against the inequities of the law since it 
was passed over the Truman veto. President 
Eisenhower has described the bill as “a glar- 
ing example of failure of our national lead- 
ership to live up to high ideals.” Religious 
and social groups have actively opposed the 
act while trying to help the people ad- 
mitted under it. 

The Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, told a presidential 
commission studying immigration problems 
in 1952, that: “The * * * discrimination 
and undemocratic features of the McCarran- 
Walter law are to my mind a grave potential 
threat to our domestic development and our 
international leadership.” 
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Mrs. Pauline Gardescu, executive director 
of the International Institute of Boston, has 
asked for @ more positive, encouraging atti- 
tude toward immigration. There now seems 
to be, she notes, “a premium on being 
harsh * * * we should get together in the 
intention of building international good 
rill.” 

a LEHMAN’S SOLUTION 

¢uch criticism of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law is seconded by Miss Nanette 
preshfield, the Boston executive secretary 
of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
another agency which does a considerable 
amount of immigrant counseling. If no re- 
vision of the law is possible, she recommends 
changes in the act, which would reestablish 
the test year of national origins, as say 
1948 or 1950. 

An official of the Massachusetts Division 
of Immigration and Americanization—a 
counseling group not connected with the 
Federal immigration service—advocates sev- 
eral specific recommendations for students: 
Clarify the implications of exchange status 
to “visitors”; make it easier for regular for- 
eign students to readjust under the quota 
system. Indeed, according to Oscar Hand- 
lin, associate professor of history, the “whole 
quota system is unreasonable.” Such re- 
quirements as the double quota need of sec- 
tion 245 “impose needless hardship on stu- 
dents,” he feels, 

Most of these objections, and a good deal 
more complicated ones have been solved and 
resolved into a new bill, S. 2585, known as 
the Immigration and Citizenship Act of 
1953, sponsored by Senator Hererrt H. LEH- 
maN, Democrat, of New York. Briefly, the 
proposed bill, the first alternate to an exist- 
ing immigration law in United States his- 
tory, would recodify and -unify the immi- 
gration statutes, and thus become the om- 
nibus which McCarran-WaLTer purports 
to be. 

It is, in part, based on the finding of the 
President’s Commission, and include pro- 
visions for a united quota system, were 
really needed (e. g., to countries with skilled 
men who would be useful to the United 
States), and would allow reassignment of 
unused quotas. Senator Lenman’s Dill 
would also consolidate the overlapping du- 
ties of the State (consulates) Department 
and Justice (Immigration Service) Depart- 
ment, by creating a single commission. The 
proposed bill which would assign quotas 
where they also clarify much of the am- 
biguity of McCarran-WALTER as well as pro- 
viding for appeal, and now almost nonexist- 
ent statutes of limitation, etc., would be 
clarified and expanded. 

If such an act were adopted, students 
would have an easier time of it here. They 
would be considered here principally to 
study, not solely, as under the present law, 
thus making it easier to obtain work on a 
part-time basis; the clause referring to a 
student’s foreign residence “which he has 
no intention of abandoning” would be elim- 
inated, thus easing the problem of adjust- 
ing status. Students who apply for adjust- 
ment would not automatically lose their 
original status by applying. 

It is doubtful whether the Lehman Dill 
will pass, at least in the present Congress. 

One immigrant guidance leader noted that 
there is at present an atmosphere of fear 
that of such a bill might be con- 
sidered subversive. Nevertheless, the red- 
tape curtain around our borders is still as 
exclusive as it was a year and a half ago, 
when John H. Van Vieck, Hollis professor 
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A New Legend May Poison the Well of 
Allied Solidarity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal of May 21, 1954: 

A New Lecenp May PoIson THE WELL OF 
ALLIED SOLIDARITY 


What passes for diplomacy in Washington 
nowadays passeth understanding. It sug- 
gests that, while history may never repeat 
itself, politicians and statesmen only too 
readily repeat the errors of yesteryear, and 
gladly seek to blame the shortcomings of 
foreign friends for their own failure to 
formulate a foreign policy certain of Amer- 
ican as well as of allied support. 

After more than a year of complacent in- 
attention to the growing crisis in Indochina, 
the Eisenhower administration took fire with 
fright only a few brief weeks ago. A welter 
of confusing and contradictory statements 
as to what we would or would not do baffled 
the American people as well as our friends 
overseas. Then in early April Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles spotlighted a flight 
to London and Paris to sell our greatest allies 
on a 10-nation threat of “united action” 
against overt Communist Chinese interven- 
tion in Indochina—a threat to be voiced be- 
fore the Geneva Conference began on April 
26. The proposal implied what Mr. Dulles 
had no credible mandate to promise: the 
use of American troops. 

Mr. Dulles failed, despite misleading 
statements in Washington at the time. All 
he got from either country, as Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden and Foreign Minister Bidault made 
publicly clear within hours of his visit, was 
agreement to do nothing drastic before the 
Geneva Conference. There was a commit- 
ment only, as Mr. Eden put it, to a study of 
whether the defense lineup should be 
formed. Subsequently several Asiatic na- 
tions have said, “No, thank you,” to Mr. 
Dulles’ invitation, leading to the collective 
gibe of many American commentators that 
‘we may be out to save free Asians for them- 
selves whether they want to be saved or not. 

Ever since Mr. Eden’s clarification, how- 
ever, with Dien Bien Phu fallen, France more 
desperate, and Geneva floundering deeper in 
failure, the British have been painted as the 
obstructionist villain of the piece. 

President Eisenhower contributed a fresh 
daub to part of the painting Wednesday, say- 
ing it might be possible for free nations to 
forge a collective defense of southeast Asia 
without British cooperation. This state- 
ment naturally startled and distressed offi- 
cials in London, as the New York Times re- 
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tainly leave the Western Powers isolated in 
Asia, and it would fail unless accompanied 
by more economic help and by assurances 
that Asian views on all developments are 
heeded. 


It may well be that Britain is too slow and 
we too fast in hammering out a policy upon 
which the free world can unite. But what 
we object to as exceedingly dangerous now is 
the beginning of a political legend that, if 
Indochina and Southeast Asia fall, the fault 
is solely Britain’s and not that of France or 
the United States, so torn by conflicting 
counsel in its own governing party that the 
administration can get no mandate from the 
Senate even today for the policy or policies 
it bespeaks, with the Secretary of State 
known to have stated that the greatest ob- 
stacle in his path is his own party’s majority 
leader, Senator KNOWLAND. 

This situation means to Walter Lippmann, 
as it must to our worried allies, that “the 
United States Government is not now com- 
petent to take decisions”—and will not be 
until the administration gets what so far 
it does not have, a mandate from the Senate 
for its negotiations with our allies and with 
our adversaries. 


The incipient legend of Bratain’s culpa- 
bility meantime grows apace. It is not un- 
like a legend born in 1932—that Britain's un- 
willingness to back up the United States in 
a stiff note on Japan’s rape of Manchuria en- 
couraged aggressors everywhere and led di- 
rectly to World War II. (The fact is that 
Secretary Stimson indeed wanted to threaten 
the Japanese with economic sanctions and 
possible force, that the British doubted 
American willingness to back up this threat, 
that Stimson could give them no assurances 
to the contrary because at that very moment 
in history, as various memoirs subsequently 
showed, President Hoover was opposed to 
sanctions or naval demonstrations and eager 
to assure the American people that “under no 
circumstances would we go to war."’) 

The trouble with such legend-building and 
such curious statesmanship, in 1954, is that 
it affords comfort only to the Communists. 
It threatens the very foundation of what 
both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles tell us the Communists seek to de- 
stroy: the understanding and the unity of 
the Western Alliance. And on that most 
Americans, we believe, will agree with Walter 
Lippmann: “The most important of all the 
facts of life for us is that the solidarity of 
our alliances is of infinitely greater import~ 
ance than what happens on this or that spot 
on the great surface of the globe.” What- 
ever we do or fail to do in Southeast Asia, we 
can never afford to forget that most import- 
ant fact. 





The Money Changers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to insert the following edito- 
rial from the Chanute (Kans.) Tribune 
of May 12 entitled “The Money Chang- 
ers’’: 





Tue Monsey CHANGERS 
The House is considering an agricultural 
surplus disposal bill, already passed by the 
Senate, which looks like a step in the right 


The bill would permit export of farm sur- 
plus for sale for foreign currency. The rea- 
son some foreign nations can’t buy our ex- 
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cess wheat and other commodities is not that 
they don’t have enough money, but they 
don’t have the right kind. We've been in- 
sisting on dollars, and dollars, in other parte 
of the world, are scarce. 

Here’s the way the new plan would work: 
We'd sell $100 million worth of wheat to 
Japan for yen, the Japanese currency. We 
would loan the yen to India for use by her in 
buying Japanese industrial products. India 
would repay the loan to us in her currency— 
rupees. We'd use the rupees to buy strate- 
gic war materials in Southeast Asia. 

And so the money changers’ wheels would 
turn. In effect, we'd be trading our wheat 
for war materials we need. But the barter 
would be indirect. Not only will we be help- 
ing ourselves by getting rid of embarrassing 
and costly surpluses and getting needed raw 
materials, but, in the process, -we will be 
stimulating the economies of several nations. 


Congress might go a step further. Where 
even native currency is lacking to buy our 
products, we could sell them on long-term 
credit. ‘The worst loan risk could be no worse 
than the prospect of letting our surplus rot 
while men starve. 


Two Thousand Dollars an Acre-Foot for 
Water Now Being Paid in the San Joa- 
quin Valley Dramatizes the Need for 
California’s Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, one city 
fn the San Joaquin Valley is paying. 
$2,000 per acre-foot for their domestic 
water. Canalside water under the Cen- 
tral Valley project costs $3.50 an acre- 
foot. There could be no more dramatic 
evidence of the need for additional 
water along the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. In fact, that fertile 
area is less than 5 years frem being re- 
turned to sagebrush and the grasshop- 
pers. That is the reason the San Joa- 
quin people are vigorously supporting 
the Trinity River project, which will 
shortly be before this Congress. I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Tulare Advance-Register which shows 
the critical water situation that has de- 
veloped in San Joaquin Valley: 

Tuey Neep TRINTrY 

Tf you think everything is ducky along 
the San Joaquin waterfront, guess again. 
We on the east side are living more or less 
in clover since the Friant-Kern Canal 
brought us the water we needed to stay in 
business. 

But over on the west side, it’s a far differ- 
ent story. There, they're plugging for con- 
gressional authorization of the Trinity and 
San Luis projects, which would carry water 
to their thirsty lands—and with good 
Treason. 

Take the case of Coalinga in Fresno Coun- 
ty, for example. There, the residents are 
paying what amounts to $2,000 (yep, that’s 
right, 2,000 bucks) per acre-foot for their 
water. 

The lack of water is strangling Coalinga’s 
development, according to Mayor W. L. Wal- 
lace. And here's what else he has to say 
about the subject: 
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“Homes, stores, and industries in Coalinga 
now have 2 pipe systems and 2 sets of 
faucets. One system carries local water 
which is usable only for gardens and similar 
purposes (local wells deliver water that is 
unfit for drinking). The other carries do- 
mestic water, hauled in by railway tank 
car from Hanford, 52 miles distant, at a cost 
of $78 for 12,000 gallons, which works out 
to more than $2,000 an acre foot, in contrast 
to the $3.50 or even up to $10 an acre foot 
which is considered normal in many cities. 
Even our local water costs us $30 an acre 
foot. 

“We are anxiously awaiting the day when 
this city can go ahead with an ample supply 
of relatively inexpensive water, when there 
will be water for our most important in- 
dustry, oil. We already have lost one major 
refinery, which would have been built in 
Coalinga had there been adequate water at a 
reasonable price. We are awaiting the day 
when our surrounding agriculture, now lim- 
ited by the cost and quality of water, can 
expand on the thousands of acres of fertile 
land in this area. 

“The cost and poor quality of water on the 
west side of the valley has limited the de- 
velopment of our communities as it has our 
agriculture. The possibilities of community 
development in this potentially rich land, 
with its otherwise unlimited resources, are 
very great if we can solve our water prob- 
lem. A new empire can be added to Cali- 
fornia’s economy and the entire State will 
profit from the trade we can create. Sur- 
plus water from the Trinity River, stored 
and brought to us by San Luis will in part 
be put to its highest and most important 
use as the domestic water supply of Coalinga 
and other westside cities.” 

No wonder the people of the west side are 
plugging for the early start of the long- 
discussed Trinity project. It is their very 
salvation. And we on the more fortunate 
east side should join them in their crusade 
for water to assure even greater develop- 
ment of this rich valley that is the heart- 
land of America’s agriculture empire. 


The Economic Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at a recent meeting in 
Chicago issued a statement calling at- 
tention to certain alarming conditions 
in the current economic situation in the 
United States, with particular emphasis 
on the present serious unemployment 
problem. The council, in assessing the 
economic outlook for the future, pointed 
yut the need for immediate positive ac- 
tion to combat these conditions if the 
present dangerous trend is to be reversed 
and made specific recommendations as 
to the steps to be taken. Because of the 
great importance of this serious situa- 
tion, I submit the complete statement 
issued by the AFL executive council to 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE Executive CoUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN FeprRaTION or LABOR ON THE 
Economic OUTLOOK 
The American economy is not expanding. 

Substantial unemployment and heavy under- 
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employment persist among the Nation’s wage 
earners. The sense of confidence in the fy. 
ture is ebbing among the men and women 
who depend on wages for their livelihoog, 
They now recognize that their Government 
is not preparing to take the necessary initia. 
tive to reverse the recession trend. 

The 7-percent drop in unemployment in 
April, as estimated by the census, is less 
than a healthy, normal seasonal pickup in 
economic activity should have produced. In. 
crease of 201,000 in farm jobs in April was 
also smaller than normal. The month's aq. 
vance in the census total of all nonfarm 
employment of 297,000 was likewise short of 
the norm, 

Factory employment, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, continued its 
steady month-to-month decline. The drop 
of over one-quarter of a million factory jobs 
between March and April reduced manufac. 
turing employment to 1,344,000 jobs fewer 
than a year ago. 

There was also a further shrinkage in the 
average workweek in manufacturing, with 
the March to April reduction from 39.5 to 
39 hours. A half-hour’s cut in the national 
average may seem minor, but actually it rep. 
resents a loss of earnings of well over half a 
billion dollars on an annual basis. 

We note with particular concern a far. 
reaching development in the employment 
pattern which has been glossed over in recent 
official reports—a sharp increase in part-time 
employment. The census figures show that 
between March and April in nonfarm indus- 
tries the number of full-time workers (those 
working 35 or more hours a week) decreased 
by 687,000. At the same time, the number 
of workers on part-time workweeks of 34 
hours or less increased by 681,000. 

The spread of short-time work is alarming. 
The number of nonfarm workers in April 
who were working only part time involun- 
tarily was 2,710,000. The loss of time rep- 
resented by this partial unemployment is 
equivalent to a loss of more than 1 million 
full-time jobs. 

Taking into account all workers who 
wanted work but were neither working nor 
earning pay, totally unemployed workers in 
April numbered 4,437,000 or nearly 7 percent 
of the labor force. When we add to this the 
loss of the equivalent of over 1 million full- 
time jobs resulting from partial unemploy- 
ment, the level of April unemployment 
reaches close to 5.5 million fully unemployed, 
or 8.5 percent of the labor force, 

Next June, 1,636,000 young people will 
graduate from colleges and high schools of 
the Nation. Of these, close to a million will 
look for jobs, seeking an opportunity to make 
a start in life to become steady breadwinners 
and self-reliant citizens. Many more, while 
expecting to return to school, will also be 
looking for summer employment. A total of 
about 2 million young people will swell the 
ranks of job seekers in the next 2 months. 

It takes a dynamic economy to respond to 
this growth. Chronic unemployment and 
heavy underemployment will not provide the 
opportunities the rising generation of Ameri- 
cans can justly expect. 

Speaking in Yonkers, N. Y., on October 20, 
1952, General Eisenhower made this clear 
and unequivocal declaration: “All of those 
associated with me and I are dedicated to 
this proposition: At the first sign of any 
approaching recession in this country, there 
would be instantly mobilized under the finest 
professional, business, labor, and other lead- 
ers that we have, every resource of private 
industry, of local government, of State gov- 
ernment, and of Federal Government to see 
that never again shall depression come to us.” 

The facts we have cited are not signs of 
an approaching recession. .They are the re- 
sults of an economic recession that has been 
under way for a year. Yet no move has been 
madé to mobilize the resources and the lead- 
ership of the Nation in an effort to reverse 
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the recession trend. Affirmative action that 
would come to grips with the realities of the 
already de economy has been neither 
taken nor proposed. 

The economic task ahead is neither easy 
nor simple. It is my no means a task with 
which our Government can cope alone. But 
the Federal Government has a clear respon- 
sivility to initiate efforts to restore a full 
employment and full production economy. 
Not only would consumers, investors, and all 
others respond with firm confidence in the 
future to such initiative, but it would also 
unite the Nation in a drive for lasting pros- 

rity. 

a Government must discharge its spe- 
cific responsibilities under the Employment 
Act of 1946. Its duty is to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. TO this end, it is essential for the 
president to define the future economic goals 
to which the national policy and the na- 
tional effort should be directed. These goals 
have not been defined by the President or by 
his Council of Economic Advisers. 

It is essential that they be clearly under- 
stood. America’s economic problem is not 
only one of a decline from the levels attained 
in the past. It is, above all, the problem 
of resuming full and dynamic growth. In 
the first quarter of 1954 our total national 
production was $13.6 billion below the an- 
nual rate of the peak second quarter of 
1953. But even more disturbing is the fact 
that this was $23 billion below the level 
of full production we should have reached 
in the first 3 months of 1954. 

This difference between the actual and 
the full performance of our economy is the 
true measure of the national economic defi- 
cit we are running up. With every month 
in which the economy fails to expand this 
deficit becomes larger. And with every 
month the task of making it up—the task 
we must accomplish in order to regain pros- 
perity—becomes more difficult. 

Policies which would stabilize our economy 
at the present levels of shrunken employ- 
ment and production must be rejected. In 
the 7 years following World War II, real na- 
tional output increased, on the average, over 
45 percent each year. Since mid-1953 it 
went down. In order to reestablish a full 
employment economy in the first quarter 
of 1955, national output would have to rise 
10 percent over the first quarter of 1954. 
This goal will not be reached without a 
concerted drive toward full employment, 
with our Government pointing the way. 

Not one, but many things need to be done 
to reverse the recession. Substantial in- 
creases in both personal consumption and 
investment are necessary to bring full pros- 
perity. Right now we are long on ability 
to produce and short on ability to buy. Buy- 
ing power of consumers must be raised as 
the first step to right this imbalance and 
to stimulate investment into facilities for 
the future needed production. 

Higher real wage income, attained through 
collective bargaining, must provide the main 
leverage to increase mass buying power. But 
it is essential to reinforce this with legisla- 
tion raising minimum wage standards and 
lifting the income of lowest paid workers. 
A national minimum of $1.25 per hour should 
go into effect without delay. 

the Federal budget must not be 
made the overriding objective of economic 
policy or achieved at the price of perpetuat- 
ing an unbalanced economy. Public invest- 
ment in the construction of schools, hos- 
pitals, and other critically needed improve- 
ments should expand. In the meantime, a 
more comprehensive public-workes program 
of socially useful projects should be readied 
for quick expansion when needed. 

A prompt initiation of a comprehensive 
housing program bringing good homes with- 
in the financial reach of low- and middle- 
income families is of foremost strategic im- 
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portance. It would provide a powerful lift 
to the whole economy. 

Such tax reductions as may be feasible 
should be designed to stimulate buying pow- 
er where it is most needed. We also favor a 
$100 increase in the income-tax exemption. 
The one-sided tax relief to corporations in 
the form of accelerated amortization and the 
cut on dividend taxes will not help a bal- 
anced recovery and should be rejected. 

At the same time full provisions should be 
made now to modernize the unemployment- 
insurance system. Unemployment compen. 
sation throughout the Nation should be suf- 
ficient to sustain the families of those thrown 
out of work. It must be made an effective 
cushion against the economic shock of un- 
employment without delay. 

No less urgent is the action to strengthen 
the social-security system so that it would 
measure up to the economic needs of the 
aged and dependent. 

A full program for prosperity must accom- 
plish much more than these first essentials. 
Consumption and standard of living of farm 
families must be raised. Rural poverty still 
persisting in many parts of our land must 
be alleviated. Help must be given to chron- 
ically distressed industrial areas in attract- 
ing new investment and reviving stable em- 
ployment. 

Steadily rising productivity is bringing 
within our reach a higher standard of living. 
Uniess public and private policies are de- 
signed to make sure that its benefits are 
shared by all, it will bring instead more un- 
employment and distress in its wake. 

The time for action to regain full em- 
ployment is now. We.ask that such action 
be made the first order of business of our 
Congress and the Chief Executive and the 
first concern of all Americans. 





Fifth Colamn Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have inserted in the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Pittsburg (Kans.) 
Headlight of May 19 entitled “Pifth 
Column Danger”: 

FirtH COLUMN DANGER 


The fifth amendment has easily become 
one of the best known amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. Other 
famous amendments dealing with liquor and 
suffrage, particularly liquor, have faded into 
memory after having had a long run of pub- 
lic attention. The fifth amendment is the 
one behind which the Comfnunists seek to 
hide. Perhaps “seek to hide” is not a good 
way to say it. It might be shortened by 
merely saying that the fifth amendment is 
the one behind which the Communists hide 
when put on the witness stand. Hundreds 
of witnesses, it is shown, including a large 
number of Government employees, college 
teachers, scientists and deep thinkers in 
other professions, have jumped and run 
for the shelter of the fifth amendment. 

Now, one who has had important places 
such as chairman and member of an investi- 
gating committee and who has seen at close 
range the parade of Communists to cover, 
offers an important observation. Senator 
Jenner, who is head of the Senate internal 
sccurity subeommittee of the judiciary com- 
mittee, points out the close connection of 
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the fifth amendment and the fifth column 
in the activities of the boys and girls owing 
allegiance to Moscow. JENNER says that the 
congressional investigators are not dealing 
with individual Communists but are dealing 
with the fifth column and the fifth column 
is an army. Communists in America have 
their orders and according to Jenner they 
are “operating on American soil for one su- 
preme purpose—to conquer inch by inch or 
mile by mile or agency by agency every sec- 
tor of American national life and make it 
subordinate to Soviet rule.” He says that 
the card carrying Communists are not those 
who are doing the big damage to America. 
If America had nothing to fear from com- 
munism except from those who are admitted 
party members, there would be no danger. 
But it is the other kind of Communist from 
whom this country may expect trouble. 
This is the loyal soldier of the Soviet who 
gets into the Government job or who gets 
into a vital industry or who infiltrates a 
college and does the bidding of Moscow. 

Bringing it home, the blabber mouth gent 
who wore a straw hat in the cool late fall 
and walked up and down Broadway preach- 
ing the merits of Stalin not so far back was 
not a dangerous fellow in Pittsburg. His 
street corner speeches were not menacing. 
He was a Communist and said so and had a 
card and worked only for his cause. Some 
folks wanted to run him out of town, it may 
be recalled. But that was silly. He was an 
outspoken chap who said he believed the 
form of American Government should be 
changed to make it similar to that in Russia. 
But he was not a threat to Washington. 

On the other hand the fellow who was a 
Communist in secret and worked in a large 
industrial plant, another one who was work- 
ing on a railroad and another one who was 
in educational work were menaces. They 
made no speeches on communism. They 
offered no public praise of Stalin. They did 
not, in public, condemn the American form 
of government. Their job was to keep their 
purposes hidden, deceive their fellow work- 
ers and associates and contribute informa- 
tion to the Reds. They were the dangerous 
Reds in Pittsburg. 

And the picture has not changed. The 
danger throughout the country today is not 
from the card-carrying Communists. It is 
from the spies protected in Government serv- 
ice or employed in huge industrial plants or 
otherwise stationed so as to do their work 
without the discovery of their true identity. 





Fringe Benefits in the Armed F orces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the alarming reduction of fringe 
benefits suffered by the Armed Forces of the 
United States has created a dangerously low 
morale; and 

“Whereas the rumors of further slashes in 
these benefits have caused thousands of 
highly skilled and expensively trained serv- 
icemen and women to leave tle Armed 
Forces; and 

“Whereas the income of members of the 
Armed Forces have not kept pace with the 
increased cost of living; and 

“Whereas the resulting condition of the 
Armed Forces morale and scarcity of career 
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personnel have endangered this country's 
national security: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the 22d district of the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
again go on record in protesting these cuts 
in fringe benefits and further proposed 
siashes in these benefits; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our elected representatives 
of the Congress of the United States.” 
_ This resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the regular meeting of the 22d district 
meeting Sunday, April 11, 1954, in the Na- 
tional City American Legion Hall, National 
City, Calif. 
Roscoe T. MORSE, 
Commander, 
Met THORNTON, 
Adjutant. 


Eisenhower's Bobbles on TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article by Doris Fleeson: 
[‘sENHOWER’s BossLes ON TVA—His Past 

Crrricisms Are Nort WATER OVER THE Dam; 

AvowiInc a Po.LiTicaL APPOINTMENT TO 

Cuiapp’s Jos Hasn't BEEN Easy 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

After 21 years in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and 9 years at its head, Gordon R. 
Clapp was allowed to depart at midnight 
Tuesday without a word from the White 
House. In answer to a preconference re- 
quest for comment on the departed admin- 
istrator, President Eisenhower paid him 
grudging tribute in a grudging tone. 

Later, acting on better advice, the Presi- 
dent made public a polite letter to Mr. Clapp 
expressing “thanks for your service to your 
Government.” 

The President is in political trouble on 
‘TVA and his voice had that special edginess 
which comes to all men only when the speak- 
er realizes he is himself partly to blame for 
the fix he is in. 

The President—any President—has a right 
to choose his administrators. It is, how- 
ever, only proper and certainly politically in- 
telligent to walk softly where Congress has 
put a nonpartisan label on the job. 

This was done in the case of the TVA Chair- 
man both in congressional debate and by 
giving him a 9-year term. Actually 
both .Tennessee Senators—McKellar and 
Stewart—voted against Mr. Clapp, when he 
was nominated by President Roosevelt. 

It has been said that the only Republican 
Senator in the TVA area, JoHN SHERMAN 
Coorser of Kentucky, was against Mr. Clapp. 
What happened was that Senator Cooper dis- 
covered at the start of TVA discussions at the 
White House that the President was ada- 
mantly determined to let Mr. Clapp go. 

Senator Coorser bent his energies then to 
enforcement of the principle that the TVA 
Chairman must be a nonpartisan expert. His 
insistence largely helped prevent the naming 
of the Republican State chairman of Ten- 
nessee, Harry Carbaugh. Mr. Carbaugh was 
a candidate of Representative Carro.. REEcE, 
who is now going after the Ford, Rockefeller, 
and other foundations because they are too 
liberal for his tastes. 

TVA Senators, who have been keeping dis- 
creetly silent in the now vain hope that Mr. 
Clapp might be renamed, put the blame for 
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General Eisenhower's attitude on Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks. They point out that 
Mr. Weeks is a Boston capitalist and that 
major investments of that group are in pri- 
vate utilities. 

While this struggle simmered underground, 
the President indiscreetly used TVA as an 
example of “creeping socialism.” This has 
given Senator Kerauver, of Tennessee, his 
best campaign issue. It frightened the nine- 
State area which uses TVA power and Presi- 
dential reassurances have not made much 
impression. 

The President has said repeatedly that he 
is seeking a partnership between Federal, 
State, and local governments on one hand 
and private power on the other. This, he 
says, is his power policy. If it were not for 
his indiscretion on “creeping socialism,” he 
might have put it across without. present 
alarms, but the phrase has too often been 
used by those who opposed the Federal power 
policies from their inception. 

Senators hear that the name of Sam Morris, 
a Los Angeles engineer with Government ex- 
perience, is being checked by the White 
House for the Clapp post. 

Mr. Clapp himself grew up with TVA and 
the change of administration did not soften 
his ardent championship of it. For all who 
have long lived with the concept, first 
espoused by the late George Norris, such deep 
emotion seems natural. It has in fact com- 
municated itself to the world and TVA has 
been for many years the American achieve- 
ment to which visitors from abroad made 
pilgrimage. To the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, especially, it has been a symbol 
of hope and accomplishment, 


Proposed Reduction of Federal Funds for 
Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert the following statement, which 
sets forth the position of the California 
Department of Education, Commission 
for Vocational Education, in regard to 
the proposed reduction of Federal funds 
for vocational education: 

STATEMENT OF POSITION REGARDING PROPOSED 

REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCA- 

TIONAL EDUCATION 


The United States Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended that Congress reduce its 
support of vocational education from $18,- 
673,261 in 1953-54 to $17,500,000 in 1954-55. 
This decrease amounts to $1,173,261, and 
would result in a decrease for California in 
the amount of $55,792. 

The following statements are made for the 
purpose of providing that this recommenda- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget should not 
be sustained: 

1. The reduction its arbitrary and is not 
equitable. The recommended reduction of 
approximately 5 percent is made at the same 
time that the recommendation is made to 
increase Federal funds for the agricultural 
extension service by about 23 percent. In 
other words, the principle of Federal aid is 
not involved, but merely an opinion of need 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Purthermore, it is a travesty upon Ameri- 
can thinking when pursuing the course of 
economy we spend more Federal funds for 
foreign programs of vocational education 
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than we do for vocational education in the 
United States. 

2. The Commission on Intergovernmenta| 
Relations, authorized by Congress, is now 
studying the entire pattern of Federal -Stat, 
financial relations. Any arbitrary action 
now would serve to preempt the judgment 
of this Commission. 

8. Every evidence points to the fact that 
the vocational education program is being 
hard pressed: to meet the needs of youth 
and adults at this very moment. If a recom. 
mendation for Federal support was baseq 
upon need, the appropriation would be 
increased rather than decreased. 

Evidence of need for expansion of vorca. 
tional education is widespread. One ay. 
thoritative example is found in Dr. Fiem. 
ming’s report to President Eisenhower oy 
manpower resources, which includes the 
statement: “There is evidence that our sup. 
ply of highly trained and skilled workers js 
not keeping abreast of the current and po. 
tential requirements of the rapidly expand. 
ing technology upon which our growth and 
security depend.” 

4. There is no way the State of California 
can absorb such a proposed reduction with. 
out reducing operating programs. The leg- 
islature will not meet again until 1955. The 
tax rates for local school districts have been 
fixed and 1954-55 budgets already prepared. 

5. The assumption that when the Federal 
Government reduces support for vocational 
education the various States will appropriate 
funds to balance the resulting deficiency is 
not sound. Reduction of financial support 
by the Federal Government is viewed as a 
lack of concern by the Federal Government, 
and the actual result is a tendency for the 
States to duplicate the Federal reduction. 


The First Lady of American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association is the 
world’s largest association for women in 
one profession. It was organized in 
1942 and incorporated in the State of 
Missouri as a nonprofit, nonunion, non- 
political, and nonsectarian association. 
The purpose of the association is to ele- 
vate the standards of the secretarial 
profession by uniting, for their mutual 
benefit, women who are engaged in the 
secretarial profession. 


It has as its code of ethics: 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman's life in all she touches, we resolve 
to inject into our business association the 
highest ideals for which the National Secre- 
taries Association stands; to lend grace, 
charm, and sobriety to all our dealings; and 
to maintain poise and dignity under all con- 
ditions and circumstances. We resolve to 
further the interest of whatever business 
we follow; to exemplify loyalty and conscien- 
tiousness and exercise patience at all times; 
to keep our lives clean and wholesome that 
our very presence may bring life and light 
to those about us; to encourage ambition, 
lend hope, and nourish faith, remembering 
that the eternal laws of God are the only 
ones under which we can truly succeed. 


Today is the second day of National 


Secretaries Week. The theme for the 
week is “Better secretaries mean better 
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pusiness.” Yesterday this association 
nad a tea at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
Tomorrow the proclamation for National 
secretaries Week will be given by the 
Honorable Renah Camalier at the Dis- 
trict Building at 9:30 a.m. On May 26 
the National Secretaries Day banquet 
will be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
Toastmistress for this occasion will be 
Miss Ellen Carey, acting president, Del- 
Mar-Dis division of the National Secre- 
taries Association. The speakers at the 
banquet will be Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Congressman John P. Saylor, of 
Pennsylvania; Congressman Timothy P. 
Sheehan, of Illinois; and Elizabeth Fair- 
all, vice president of Julius Garfinckel. 

Let us observe this week by paying 
tribute to the American secretary as the 
first lady of American business. 





Nebraskans Give Their Views—A Report 
on My Latest Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include 
an analysis of a poll on 10 vital ques- 
tions that I conducted in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Nebraska. 

In order to get a good cross section 
of the views of my constituents, I sent 
the same poll to those living in the rural 
areas and those living in the cities. 
This, of course, entailed considerable 
time since they were separated for tab- 
ulating purposes. 

The number of returns amounted to 
approximately 11 percent. This, as you 
all know, is considered very good for this 
type poll. It might be well to point out 
that of those who returned the question- 
naire, a high peréentage took time to 
sit down and write a letter expressing 
their views. 

In making up this poll, I considered 
the questions I had previously asked in 
the 5 other polls I have conducted 
during my 6 terms in the House, as 
well as the questions which came up last 
fall when I conducted Government clin- 
ics in the 36 county-seat towns of my dis- 
trict. I asked for views on 10 important 
issues either pending or being consid- 
ered by Congress. For the benefit of my 
colleagues, I will discuss each question 
separately, giving what I believe is the 
significance of the results. 

THE FARM PROGRAM 

The first question asked was, “Do you 
favor 90-percent parity on farm prices, 
100 percent, or flexible support prices?” 
The results from the rural areas showed 
53.3 percent favored the administration’s 
flexible support program, 30.2 percent 
believed 90 percent of parity, 13.7 per- 
cent wanted 100 percent of parity, while 
2.3 percent opposed any type of support 
Program, since it also entailed controls. 
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The results of the city returns followed 
the same line except the flexible support 
program was accepted by a greater mar- 
gin with 85.6 percent of those answering 
the poll favoring it. Only 5.7 percent 
wanted 90 percent of parity, 4.6 percent 
wanted 100 percent, and 4.1 percent 
wanted no supports whatsoever. 

It might be well to point out that the 
Fourth District of Nebraska produces a 
tremendous amount of cattle. The 
“Sandhills”"—described by many as 
God’s own cattle country—is located 


within my district. Despite the millions’ 


of head of cattle and the large number 
of people engaged in ranching, I did not 
receive a letter expressing the view that 
there should be price supports on cattle. 
In fact, those who did discuss price sup- 
ports on cattle said they definitely did 
not want any type of support or control. 
One reply was, “Let the Government tend 
to their business and we will take care 
of ours.” 

Other comments, all written in plain, 
ordinary English so there was not a 


.chance of misinterpretation, included: 


“The 90 percent of parity doesn’t seem 
to be the answer to our farm program, 
maybe we ought to try flexible supports,” 
or “As long as we have more or less taken 
it upon ourselves to feed the rest of the 
world, we should continue to encourage 
big crops with 90 percent of parity so 
that we will have enough to feed all of 
the hungry people,” or “Let us get back 
to the law of supply and demand—we 
were doing all right before somebody at 
a desk back in Washington decided we 
weren't.” 

On the other hand, some of the wheat 
farmers expressed their hopes that a 
two-price system similar to the McNary- 
Haugen idea could be written into law. 
They were afraid that wheat would price 
itself clear out of the market “like but- 
ter has.” 

EIGHTEEN -YEAR-OLDS VOTING 


The No. 2 question of my poll was, 
“Should 18-year-olds vote?” As in the 
past, this continued to be a very close 
question. Greatest opposition to letting 
18-year-olds vote came from the urban 
areas where 56 percent opposed any such 
move. In the rural areas, the question 
was closer with just 51.9 percent oppos- 
ing it. 

Typical comments from those who fa- 
vored the granting of suffrage to 18-year- 
olds were, “If they are old enough to 


fight, they are old enough to vote.” The - 


most frequent comment in opposition 
was, “An 18-year-old isn’t mature 
enough and is too easily swayed or in- 
fluenced.” 

This question was discussed at great 
lengths at each of the Government clin- 
ics I conducted last fall. The first hour 
of the clinic was devoted to a Youth 
Wants To Know program, in which only 
high-school students participated. At 
one of the clinics a husky young man 
stood up and commented about being old 
enough to fight. Quick as a cat, a spry 
and pert young lady retorted, “That does 
not mean a thing. I’ve got a younger 
brother and he has been getting into 
fights for as long as I can remember.” 

In each community the students were 
almost equally divided on the subject. 
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However, students from one of the 
schools were almost unanimous in ob- 
jecting to lowering the age standard. 
Naturally, I was interested in determin- 
ing the reason behind this. So, in pri- 
vate, I discussed the question with the 
students’ teacher. I found him to be 
vigorously opposed to lowering the age, 
primarily on the grounds that they were 
too easily influenced. This could well be 
an example of the influence teachers and 
parents have on 18-year-olds. But other 
instances found adults being swung. 
around to supporting the move. Sitting 
in on the youth program, many adults 
were amazed at the caliber of questions 
asked by the students. 

In one small community where there 
were only 25 or 30 adults present during 
the 2-hour clinic, they unanimously 

and asked that the students be 
allowed to continue after their hour was 
up. “They can ask better questions than 
most of us,” the spokesman said. 

This is one question that can only be 
resolved by a constitutional amendment. 
Sooner or later Congress will see fit to 
place this issue in the hands of the peo- 
ple in the form of a constitutional 
amendment to be either accepted or re- 
jected. One State, Georgia, has already 
granted equal suffrage to 18-year-olds. 
The Constitution reserved unto the 
States the authority to establish voting 
requirements. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A very timely question presented to my 
constituents was, ‘Do you favor exten- 
sion of social security to cover farmers 
or all groups?” This question was word- 
ed so as to let those in the rural areas 
express their opinion as to whether they 
should be included within the scope of 
social security, and the same being true 
for those living in the cities. 

The rural results showed 58 percent 
favoring the inclusion of farmers within 
social security with the remainder op- 
posing any such move. Those who op- 
posed said, “Insure us a decent price for 
our crops and we will take care of our- 
selves when we get too old to work.” 

Those who favored being placed under 
social security said, “As long as Congress 
has seen fit to put some under social 
security, why should we not be included 
too. After all, we are citizens too.” 

A vast majority of those living in the 
cities wanted to be included—the results 
showing 75.4 percent favoring being 
placed under social security. Many in- 
dicated they could not understand why 
the person living next door was allowed 
to pay into social security and receive 
benefits while he was not given that 
privilege. 

Many of the letters which commented 
on this subject were written on plain 
paper in shaky penmanship. Practically 
all of those indicated that the present 
social-security payments were entirely 
inadequate—that the amount of money 
one could earn and still draw his 
monthly benefits was very unrealistic in 
view of the present day cost of living. 

In checking with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, I aim very 
happy to report that it is in the process 
of studying the present Social Security 
Act. It has been long overdue for revi- 
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sions to eliminate many of its inequities. 
The President has made certain recom- 
mendations—many of which I sincerely 
hope will be enacted into the law. 

I am quite certain, Mr. Speaker, that 
you as well as my other colleagues are 
most anxious to see the final recom- 
mendations which will be made by the 
committee headed up by my good friend 
and very able person from New York. I 
feel quite confident that he will guide his 
committee in presenting some favorable 
amendments. 

M CARTHY INVESTIGATIONS 


Perhaps the most controversial ques- 
tion asked in my poll concerned the 
present hearings now being conducted in 
the Senate. Not since the Kefauver 
Committee has any congressional investi- 
gation drawn so much national interest. 
The question asked was, “Do you support 
Senator McCartny in his investigating 
programs?” 

From the rural areas came Senator 
McCartuy’s biggest support. There, 63.8 
percent favored the Senator from Wis- 
consin with only 30.9 percent expressing 
disfavor. The remaining 5.3 percent 
gave him their qualified support—many 
indicating they felt his methods were de- 
feating his purpose. 

Even as late as last fall when I was 
conducting my, government clinics, I 
found overwhelming support of Senator 
MccCartuy. Typical comments then 
were, “Senator McCartuy should be sup- 
ported wholeheartedly in his campaign 
to get rid of Communists and corrup- 
tion in government,” or “When you are 


fighting a bunch as rotten as the Com- 
munists, you should use every possible 
weapon at your command.” 

Last year in my poll, I asked, “What 
do you feel is the most important issue 


facing Congress: Taxes, a balanced 
budget, the Korean war, or communism 
and corruption?” The results on that 
question found the Korean war high 
above all with communism and corrup- 
tion next in line. Now that we have a 
truce in Korea, I feel the people now 
place ridding the Government of com- 
munism and corruption on top of the 
list. 

The letters I have received in response 
to my questionnaire indicate the people 
still feel this is one of the major issues 
facing Congress. “If there is still one 
Communist in government, that is one 
too many” was a typical reply. 

The city returns found a much closer 
division of support. The replies from 
there found 51.7 percent favoring Sen- 
ator McCartuy with the remainder tak- 
ing a dim view of the recent events. 

It should be noted that the poll was 
sent to the rural areas before the so- 
called Army-McCarthy hearings were 
started. Most of those going to the cities 
went out after the hearings began. 

Some of the replies indicated they 
wanted the hearings to’ be brought to 
an end at the earliest possible time in 
order to let Senator McCartHy continue 
his inquiries into communism in govern- 
ment. Some of the later replies wanted 
the hearings to continue so that both 
sides would have equal opportunity to 
present their side of the story. At this 
point, I am reminded of what my father 
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often told me when I was a youth. He 
would say, “Remember Art, a pancake 
never gets so flat that it doesn’t have 
two sides.” 

It will be most interesting to read the 
final results of the hearing. Without 
question, there appears to be some dirty 
linen that needs washing. I feel that 
most of the American people, while they 
have some tentative opinions, are wait- 
ing to get all of the facts before they 
pass judgment on the controversy at 
hand. 

TAPT-HARTLEY ACT 

One question asked in my poll which 
has already been disposed of by this Con- 
gress was, “Do you favor changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law?” As we all know, the 
amendments reported from the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
were recommitted by the Senate and, for 
all intents and purposes, this has killed 
any chances for amendments. 

The results from the rural areas 
showed 57.1 percent opposed to any 
changes in the existing law—the re- 
mainder thought some changes might 
be in order. Those who supported a 
change wanted more rights to be given 
the individual employee rather than in- 
creasing the power of the labor unions 
and their bosses. 

The thinking on this question from 
the urban areas was more evently di- 
vided, with 51.9 percent opposing any 
amendments and the remaining 48.1 
percent seeking some changes. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


One of the sharpest difference of opin- 
ion between the rural and city areas was 
on the postal rate increase question. In 
reply to the question, “Should postal 
rates be raised to meet expenses?” the 
city returns found 65 percent favoring an 
increase as compared to the 35 percent 
who felt theiy should be left where they 
are. 

The results from the rural areas 
showed the thinking was just about 
evently divided, with 52.7 percent think- 
ing it would be proper to raise the rates 
to meet expenses. The remaining 47.3 
percent thought it was all right for the 
Post Office Department to operate on a 
deficit with the difference being made 
up in taxes. 

However, practically every comment 
on this subject mentioned raising the 
rates on unsolicited mail such as direct 
mail advertising. Many thought news- 
papers, magazines, and catalogs should 
be made to pay their own way. It is my 
understanding that the biggest deficit 
of the Postal Service falls within these 
two categories. 

One comment, which just about 
summed up most of the replies, was, 
“Certainly not on first class mail, but on 
all the junk mail you file in the waste 
basket daily, but if for no better purpose 
than keeping our waste baskets empty 
and conserving wood pulp the rates 
should be raised on the junk mail.” 

Those who opposed raising the postal 
rates thought that Postmaster General 
Summerfield should be given more au- 
thority to remove the inefficiency and 
waste which has been associated with the 
Postal Department. They expressed ap- 
proval of his actions of instigating new 
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methods of distribution and transporta. 
tion in order to save money and at the 
same time improve or continue the same 
service. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

Another controversial subject brought 
out in my poll was, “Do you favor uni. 
versal military training?” Whereas 
few years ago I found very little suppor; 
for any such measure, I now find the 
people living in the cities favored it. 

This was the only question where the 
views of those living in the cities differeq 
from those living on the farms. One of 
the reasons for this, I believe, is due to 
the growing number of veterans—most 
of whom are found in the cities. The 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are supporting a plan for 
universal military training. 

The tabulations of the city returns 
show 63.3 percent favoring UMT, with 
most making some mention of the Amer- 
ican Legion or VFW plans. Those who 
opposed UMT felt that it might give too 
much power to the military and the ci- 
vilians would lose control of our military 
might. Most of those believed in George 
Washington’s theory, which has been 
strictly adhered to down through the 
years, that the control of the military 
should always remain in the hands of 
the people, or, in other, words, the ci- 
Vilians. 

While the people in the rural areas 
did not support UMT, it should be point- 
ed out that support for it has grown a 
great deal. .The results show 52.7 per- 
cent oppose UMT with the remaining 
47.3 percent favoring it. 

Some of the comments on this subject 
were, “The way they have been drafting 
men the past 14 years, we might as well 
have UMT.” “Why should those who 
can afford to go to college be deferred 
while the rest must fight?”, or “From 
the looks of the world situation, we are 
going to need a big reserve strength in 
case of all-out war.” 

FOREIGN AID 


If there was ever a subject on which 
the people were almost unanimous in 
their opinions, it is foreign aid. The 
question was, “Should foreign aid be re- 
duced, as is, or increased?” On the 
farms and in the cities, the opinion, by 
far, was that it should be reduced or 
completely eliminated. There was only 
about 1 percent difference in the com- 
pared results. The city results showed 
77.3 percent in favor of reducing foreign 
aid while 78.6 percent of the replies from 
the rural areas thought it should be re- 
duced. Only about 3 percent, from both 
the cities and rural areas, thought it 
should be increased. The remainder felt 
it should be left as is. 

A similar question was asked in my 
previous polls and discussed during my 
government clinics. Only directly fol- 
lowing World War I did I find wide sup- 
port for foreign aid and that was pri- 
marily for food, medicine, and clothing. 

Some of the typical answers on this 
question were, “We haven’t bought any 
friends in the past, what has happened 
to change that?”, “God helps those who 
help themselves,” or “I think it is about 
time Uncle Sam started taking care of 
some of the things here at home.” 
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One comment on foreign aid came 
from a gentleman who had just returned 
from an extensive trip throughout 
Europe. He said, “I see more patched 
overalls and work clothes in my home- 
town than I saw in any one town I vis- 
ited in Europe.” Another person said 
he found little appreciation for the aid 
we are sending them. “In fact,” he said, 
“J found more resentment.” 

Many commented on the possible in- 
tervention in Indochina saying they did 
not mind too much sending bullets and 
other weapons of war, but that they defi- 
n'itely did not want to send any Ameri- 
can troops to fight there. Some feared 
that it would break out into another 
Korea and a stalemated war, uselessly 
spilling the blood of American youths. 
As for myself, I would definitely oppose 
any move to send American troops to the 
jungles of Indochina to fight in a war 
which the French refuse to send their 
draftees to fight. 

HEALTH PROGRAM 


The one question which drew the least 
attention was, “Do you approve the 
President’s health program?” “Haven't 
had much time to study it.” “Don’t 
know too much about it,” or “You are a 
doctor and in a much better position to 
know” were common answers on this 
question. 

Of those who did answer the question, 
60.6 percent of the rural replies favored 
the President’s program. A little more 
support was found in the cities where 
63.7 percent favored it. Comparatively, 
more people from the cities answered 
this question, 

This was one question which showed 
the popularity of the President is still 
at a very high point. Some of those 
who indicated they supported the pro- 
gram said, “If it is Ike’s program, then 
it must be O. K.”, or “It’s Ike I like, and 
if it’s part of his program, I like it, too.” 

TWO NEW STATES 


A wide margin of support was found 
for Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood. 
The last question asked was, “Should 
Alaska and Hawaii be made new States?” 
Seventy-seven percent of the rural re- 
plies favored granting statehood to the 
two Territories, Even greater support 
for statehood was found in the cities 
where 85 percent favored it. 

Some of the typical answers were, “If 
they are ready for it, give it to them,” 
“Quit making a political football out of 
them and make them States,” or “There 
doesn’t appear to be any good reasons 
why they shouldn’t be made States.” 

INCIDENTAL COMMENTS 


My poll did not cover taxes and the 
budget, because this was a part of my 
questionnaire sent out last year. How- 
ever, a few of the replies I received did 
mention taxes. 


Needless to say, they were 
Pleased with the 10-percent reduction of 
—t taxes which went into effect Jan- 
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Doctors Opposed to Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to point out that the doctors in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Florida, 
which I have the honor to represent, are 
opposed to being forced under social se- 
curity. It is my intention to support 
this position of our doctors for several 
reasons: 

In the first place, it is very rare that 
our doctors retire. The need for them is 
so great that I suppose more doctors die 
in the harness than almost any other 
members of our various professional 
services. When at the present time the 
need for doctors is so great, why should 
we encourage them to go into retirement 
and accept social security when the need 
for medical services is so desperate, and 
will continue to be desperate for many 
years ahead? . 

Another compelling reason that I have 
for supporting the view of the doctors 
in my district on this matter of social 
security, is the fact that if they, them- 
selves, do not want it, I cannot see how 
their inclusion would be helpful either 
to the doctor or to the general public. 
Certainly in this day when our individ- 
ual freedom is curtailed in so many areas 
we should make every effort possible to 
give our people freedom of choice. I 
have had no expression of opposition on 
the part of any of the other groups who 
are to be included in the extended so- 
cial-security coverage, which would in- 
dicate to me that we are not being ex- 
actly fair to our doctors when we im- 
pose on them something that they do 
not desire, when we do not make this 
imposition on any other group. Below 
are listed some telegrams from the var- 
ious medical societies in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Florida: 

The Medical Society of Putnam County, 
FPia., unanimously opposes compulsory so- 
cial-security coverage for physicians. Few 
doctors ever retire, therefore will be ineligi- 
ble for social-security payment. Why be 
made to pay for what you will never re- 
ceive? 





LAWRENCE HEBEL, M. D., 
President, Putnam County Medical 
Society, Putnam County, Fla. 


Unanimous desire of the Nassau County 
Medical Society that physicians not be 
forced into social security as now before 
House. We earnestly request any and all 
help you can give us to prevent doctors who 
have been in practice years being forced into 
social security. 

Nassau County Mepicat Socrery, 
Joun W. McOrane, Secretary. 


Our doctors 100 percent firmly oppose 
being forced under social security. Do not 
oppose optional coverage by individual phy- 
sicilans. Please use your utmost efforts to 
get reconsideration. 

R. B. Harxness, M. D., 
President, Columbia County 
Medical Association. 
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Southeast Asian Defense Pact Without 
Britain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the impli- 
cations of a defense pact in southeast 
Asia without Great Britain, and, there- 
fore, perhaps without some members 
and former members of the British 
Commonwealth, are serious and dis- 
turbing. 

This problem has been raised in an 
editorial in America, the National Cath- 
olic Weekly Review, in the issue of May 
29, 1954, which I include in the Recorp: 

Pacitric NATO Minus BriTaIn? 


On May 17, somewhat belatedly, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles ordered his staff not to 
discuss developments in the Indochina 
crisis. He wanted nothing said that might 
affect the delicate negotiations at Geneva. 
Unfortunately, the blackout could not cover 
foreign correspondents. 

The day after the Secretary rang down the 
curtain a UP dispatch from Paris went far 
toward doing what he was trying to prevent. 
It was not a mischievous report. It prob- 
ably reflected accurately enough the combi- 
nation of confusion and desperation under 
which the harassed French are laboring. 
But its effect could only be to upset the 
British and confuse the American public. 

The French were aithoritatively quoted 
as being willing to “go ahead with the United 
States and other countries on a southeast 
Asia communism, even if Great 
Britain holds out.” British refusal “need 
not lead to the abandonment of the plan.” 
What plan did the dispatch refer to? 

Mr. Dulles is exploring two plans, distinct 
though related. One is short-range, the 
other long-range. One is an emergency 
measure, the other a permanent arrange- 
ment. The first involves internationalizing 
the war in Indochina in case Geneva col- 
lapses. The second involves internationaliz- 
ing the defense of southeast Asia so as to be 
ready if Indochina collapses. Mr. Dulles 
has been sounding out the ambassadors of a 
number of nations on the two plans, 
Through United States Ambassador Dillon, 
he has been discussing the short-range pro- 
ject in Paris. 

The distinction between the two plans is 
completely obscured in the UP dispatch. 
The Paris discussions, are described as deal- 
ing with a Pacific version of NATO to be 
formed in time to internationalize the Indo- 
china war if Geneva fails. The British, 
whose interests in southeast Asia are still 
extensive, are reported to be angry. We can 
dismiss their grounds for objecting to our 
talks with France about conditions under 
which we would increase our aid in Indo- 
china, because it is the United States, not 
Britain, which has already invested sub- 
stantially in ite defense. But the British 
are entitled to be not only angry but stupe- 
fied if we are even considering going it alone 
with France on a SEATO for southeast Asia. 

Everybody agrees that a viable SEATO 
must at least have the moral support of the 
nations which have just concluded the Co- 
lombo Conference: India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia. These nations have 
made it clear that they still consider colo- 
nialism as their No. 1 enemy. They passed 
a@ resolution warning both Communists and 
anti-Communists against interfering in 
southeast Asia. Indeed, their warning would 
have been much stronger if Britain’s An- 
thony Eden had not intervened to tone it 
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down, The fact that he succeeded is one 
reason the United States, rather than rush 
in with France, now the archexample of 
colonialism in the Far East, must await Brit- 
ish cooperation. 

We should not have long to wait. Prime 
Minister Churchill told the Commons on 
May 17 that his government would discuss 
forming a SEATO within the framework of 
the United Nations when the outcome of the 
Geneva Conference is known. The folly of 
forging ahead without the British is implicit 
in its subtle reminder that his Government 
is maintaining the closest touch with India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, as well as Burma, and 
consulting with Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia. All but Burma are members of 
the British Commonwealth, 


Americans Unafraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


Or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
Kansas City, Kans., Wednesday, May 19, 
1954, was a red-letter day, marking as 
it did the opening of the Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co.’s big new pump and en- 
gine plant, a plant that will contribute 
to this Nation’s future in peace and war. 

At the formal opening ceremonies it 
was pointed out by Mr. John Walsh, 
general manager of the new plant, 
that— 

Without pumps there would be no large 
cities, no automobiles, no airplanes, no pe- 
troleum industry, no running water, and no 
modern agriculture industry as we know it, 
and our life expectancy would be lower by 
many years. 


This new plant is a welcome addition 
to the growing industrial strength of the 
State of Kansas, so for that reason, and 
many others equally good, it gave me 
great pleasure to participate in the day’s 
activities which culminated in a dinner, 
at the Town House Hotel, given by the 
Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
merce, honoring Mr Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., president of Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

As the Representative in Congress 
from the Second Congressional District, 
in whose hometown the plant is located, 
I was invited to deliver the banquet ad- 
dress which, eliminating formalities, 
follows: 

AMERICANS UNAFRAID 

I can well remember as quite a young boy 
seeing the famous Fairbanks-Morse trade- 
mark. I often wondered what kind of man 
belonged to the hand that held that sus- 
pended weight. From what we have seen 
today, I have learned the answer. 

That trade-mark consists of a hand grip- 
ping a ring from which a weight is sus- 
pended. The wrist and clutched hand are 
to convey the strength of the company’s 
product; the testing weight is to portray its 
quality. 

Pairbanks-Morse is over 120 years old, hav- 
Ing been started back in 1830 in Vermont by 
Thaddeus Fairbanks. The company, as did 
the country and industry, moved West as our 
Republic expanded. After the Civil War, 
——— acquired its plant in Beloit, 
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This new plant here in Kansas City, Kans., 
is but a further expansion of an old com- 
pany still young enough to grow. 

As you all probably know, Fairbanks- 
Morse’s first product was a scale—still is one 
of its major products—but this scale in 
those early days was exceptional in that it 
was highly accurate. 

After the Civil War, the company started 
its production of the gas engine and pro- 
gressing with modern industry, is now one of 
the Nation’s foremost producers of diesels, 
and has supplied many of our municipalities 
with fine modern powerplants. 

The first Morse to be part of this great 
enterprise was Charles Hosmer Morse, who 
started as an apprentice with the Fairbanks 
Co. in 1850. Just before the Civil War he 
went West to Chicago, and after the war he 
established a branch in Cincinnati under the 
name Fairbanks-Morse & Co. Later in Chi- 
cago, as the firm’s representative, he saw the 
need for many new scales as a result of the 
great Chicago fire; and was prepared to meet 
that need. 

As a result of Mr. Morse’s interest in the 
Beloit eclipse wind engine, a familiar sight 
on our early-day Kansas farms, the Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. established the factory at 
Beloit, Wis., home of its main plant. 

Charles H. Morse served 23 years as the 
president and 7 years as the chairman of the 
board. Col. Robert H. Morse became presi- 
dent of the company in 1931, serving until 
1950, and since that time Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., has been its president. 

Today, Fairbanks-Morse is a multi-million- 
dollar concern with new sales of well over 
$100 million. 

Summed up in a few words, this concern 
is typically American. It is typical of our 
free enterprise and capitalistic system, where 
men by their ability and nerve can invest 
their earnings, firm in their faith of the 
future—knowing all too well the possibility 
of loss and failure. It is typical, too, of the 
fact that here in the United States these 
great industries are built, and operated, by 
freemen, not by a dictatorial, dominating 
central government. No government said 
build here or build pumps. Like so many 
others it had a humble beginning by peoples 
who were willing to plow back profits into 
a plant; by ymen who had faith in them- 
selves, the quality of their products—men 
who, by hard work and confidence in their 
venture built not only for themselves and 
their families but for the future of the 
Nation. 

It is typical, too, of the courage of Ameri- 
can businessmen. The easy, nonprogressive 
thing to do is to listen to the prophets of 
gloom, doom, and depression and sock away 
the dollars instead of investing them in 
industria! enterprise. 

This firm and new plant with no Govern- 
ment funds is typical, too, of the fact that in 
this day and age it requires an investment 
of $10,000 to $14,000 of someone’s money to 
create a job for one man by which he can 
earn his living, turning out with his skill a 
quality product. Without these investments 
of thousands of widows’ or workmen's savy- 
ings, new jobs would not be created. 

In brief, here is an industrial example 
of Americans unafraid. 

In this Kansas valley where we have seen 
in 2 short years such great extremes of 
nature—from the greatest flood in history to 
our most severe drought—the easy way would 
be to cry defeat and dismay, pack up and 
move out. Here in this community we have 
an outstanding example of Americans una- 

fraid. Men and women who have fought 
back, who have rebuilt their homes, their 
stores, their plants, confident in the future; 
confident that in the long run things will 
be right; confident of their own ability to 
work their way out; confident that these con- 
ditions will be recognized and that whatever 
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is necessary to control these ravages o¢ 
nature will be done. Americans unatfraig 
That spirit, that courage, typified by these 
fine Kansans—these Americans unafraid, 
makes it very easy for me to take the fioor 
in the House of Representatives to appeal for 
the funds necessary to give the flood protec. 
tion needed for them to live in confidence, 
Those efforts will continue until such time 
as the need is adequately met or the pro. 
posed program is killed—deader than the 
proverbial doornail. 

And then, in this day and age of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, it would be quite sim. 
ple to say: “Well, with all that devastating 
power loose in the world, why build for the 
future, why plan, why further my child's 
education?” 

This is the first time in history Americans 
have had to live with the possibility of at. 
tack. Note, I said attack, not invasion. 

The people who dwell in other countries 
are no more courageous than we are. In 
England, in France, in Germany, in Holland, 
in Belgium—they lived under the threat of 
attack and invasion for centuries. That 
threat did not stop them from progressing, 
from building homes, cities, great industry, 
It won’t stop us. 

I said a moment ago “possibility of at- 
tack.” I did not say “probability.” 

That possibility I do not fear. 

Russia emerged from World War II a strong 
military power. In recent years it has in- 
creased its industrial strength. It is a strong 
country. But it is not a free country. It is 
an atheistic, God-denying Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

The United States is God-fearing, free, and 
it is strong industrially—a strength so great 
that it is greatly feared and highly respected 
by Russia. 

In view of some comments recently made 
about reducing the number of Army divi- 
sions, it should be pointed out that the new 
divisions, today, have 17 percent more man- 
power and 85 percent more firepower than 
World War II divisions. Hence today’s divi- 
sions are equal to 23 World War II divisions 
manpower and 33 divisions in firepower—all 
much more mobile. 

Ours is the best Army in the world for its 
size. We are weak in land armies compared 
with Russia, but no one in his right mind 
would ever suggest a land attack against the 
great Russian mass. Napoleon learned how 
futile that would be. 

Russia never was a seafaring nation, but 
today she is increasing her naval power. 
Under lend-lease we provided Russia with 
over 500 navy vessels of various types—mostly 
small ones. Very few of those have been 
returned. In some, as yet unexplained ma- 
neuver Russia did get two of the German 
Snorkel submarines and the plans and 
parts for 36 newer subs, along with the engi- 
neers who had developed them. She has 
built other submarines and some surface 
vessels, perhaps for missile use. 

But even so, the United States is the 
world’s strongest naval power. 

As recently reported by Gen. Lawton Col- 
lins, Russia does have in the neighborhood 
of 20,000 planes in its air force. Many of 
them are jet fighters, the MIG and its more 
recent successors, with a new jet bomber re- 
ported to be coming along. Great as the 
MIG was reported to be, our pilots brought 
them down in a ratio of greater than 20 to 1. 

The United States Air Force has more 
than 21,000 active planes. The Navy and 
Marines have another 10,000. Our airpower 
is 3 to 2 over the Russians, and our pilots 
are beyond compare in their skill and cour- 
age. Some of you, as businessmen, have seen 
some of the firepower demonstrations at Eg- 
lin Field, Fla., and have witnessed that skilled 
manpower. 

Every day newer and better planes are be- 
ing produced. The F-84F made here in 
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Kansas City at Fairfax is a great, fast, new 

plane, but already superseded by the F-100 
ers. 

ee eucceelat to the B-47, a fine, faster, 

pigger, long-range jet bomber is now being 

puilt for the Air Force. 

Today the United States Air Force can and, 
if called upon, will deliver inconceivable 
death and destruction to any point in the 
world, and return to a safe base. 

Just a year ago, discussing military appro- 

riations on the floor of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, I pointed out that 8 bombers 
could carry as much explosive power as 2,700 
World War II bombers. 

Today a very-small handful of planes can 
carry all the death and devastation carried 
py all of the Allied planes on all of their sor- 
ties in all of World War II and return to safe 


eel we assume that Russia has the 
A-bomb; we should assume she has the 
H-bomb as well. We should assume she 
might feel cocky enough to use them, al- 
though her present long-range TU-4 bomb- 
ers are capable of one-way suicide missions 
ly. 

wr she strikes, Russia knows we will im- 
mediately have planes on the way, and she 
will never, in a century, ever recover from the 
plows she will receive. As Russia grows 
stronger we must progress, and for the pur- 
pose our military research and development 
program is costing you, as taxpayers, $114 
pillion each year. That research is giving us 
better missiles, better rockets, better ammu- 
nition, better bombs, better radar, faster 
and better planes. But that progress, too, 
is expensive. One of the new planes now 
about ready for production will at the outset 
cost us between fifteen and twenty million 
dollars each. 

Our air defense continues, with expanded 
radar screen, radar planes, radar ships, and 
new interceptor bases at strategic points. 

Although it does not tie in very closely 
with Americans unafraid any discussion of 
Russia or communism would be incomplete 
without some reference to French Indochina. 

United States involvement in French Indo- 
china is nothing new. We had Americans 
there knocking off Japanese headquarters 
during World War II. I remember well one 
young liteutenant who, after having com- 
manded 4,000 French underground (Maqui) 
troops in France, with two sergeants, was 
parachuted into Indochina to organize for- 
mer French Legionnaires. One night they 
drifted down river in a sampan. They had 
started toward the Japanese target when 
they noticed a sign, in French, painted on a 
wall: “Welcome, Americans, to free us from 
our oppressors.” The first thought was that 
there had been a leak. Investigation showed 
the paint was fresh. They took a chance, 
knocked off the Japs and kept on going. 
After the Japahese surrender at Hanoi, the 
young officer was again in this town, pre- 
tending he had had a report of the sign. He 
told the French Indochinese there how happy 
the Americans had been to knock off the Japs 
for them. . 

“Ah! Monsieur,” was the reply. “It is not 
the Japanese but the French who are our 
oppressors.”* 

Upon his return to the United States in 
the fall of 1945, that young officer sat in my 
office for 6 hours discussing these matters 
with an Army intelligence officer. 

Among many other things, he made these 
very interesting points: 

1. That Soviet agents were there in 1945, 
active, and the source of much valuable 
information. 


theirs from the colonial powers, and if we 
did not, we would lose 300 million Asiatic 
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3. That when I saw in print the word “Viet 
Minh,” I would know the Communists felt 
strong enough to move in the open, and 
that when the time came look out. 

How well this young officer analyzed things 
and how relieved I am to find out that we 
have demanded that the French Indochinese 
shall have their independence, if we are to 
go further. 

Quite frankly, this is another situation— 
mess, in you prefer—that this administra- 
tion inherited. We had been plunged deep 
into this affair, promises of great financial 
aid and military supplies had been made 
long ago—long before January 1953. Once 
made, those promises had to be kept. And, 
up to July 1 this year, that aid has cost 
Uncle Sam a little more than $2 billion, 
but, as yet, no lives. 

I have no way of knowing what decisions 
will be made, but I am far from convinced 
that the United States has any call at this 
time to send young Americans to fight and 
die in far-off. Indochina, especially if the 
French and Indochinese themselves won't 
fight, and if the British, and others, keep 
dragging their heels. 

If and when Congress is called upon to 
make a decision as to Indochina, it will be a 
terrifically difficult decision to make—one 
that will call for careful, yes, prayerful, 
consideration. 

Certainly, we do not want another Korea, 
which showed how easy it is to get into these 
involvements and how hard it is to get out. 
In fact, although there is an armistice, we 
still must maintain many thousand troops 
in that far-off land. Certainly, the United 
States should not be called upon to pay such 
a@ disproportionate share of the cost in cas- 
ualties and cash. 

In closing, may I point out why I feel we 
can be Americans unafraid? Courage is our 
heritage. But, even greater than that, the 
reason we can be Americans unafraid is well 
expressed upon our coins and our new 
stamp: “fn God we trust.” 

From the very days of the Declaration of 
Independence, this country has had a firm 
faith in divine providence. The great hymn 
America is replete with praise of God. 
Our leaders—Washington and Lincoln—had, 
President Eisenhower has, a faith in that Su- 
preme Being. 

As Lincoln proclaimed, with that faith we 
cannot fail; without it we cannot hope to 
succeed, With that faith as a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build, we as Americans 
unafraid will have faith in ourselves, faith 
in our country, faith in the future, and faith 
in God, 





Logic of Spite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
printed and published by the daily Cap- 
ital News, Jefferson City, Mo.: 

Locic or Srrrz 

There is not the slightest doubt of what 
will be Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s fate if 
the security panel now studying his records 
concludes that he is a poor security risk. 

He will be barred indefinitely from access 
to such atomic energy secrets as are not al- 
ready within his head or within his capacity 
think through. 
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More puzzling at the moment is the ques- 
tion, What will happen if he is cleared? Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson has stated that the 
Defense Department won't want him no mat- 
ter how he comes out on security. 

The attitude of Chairman Lewis Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, is unknown. 

Until the decision is announced and 
Strauss has a basis for action, it is useless 
to speculate on what the AEC might do. But 
as for Wilson, he is on the record, and with 
a statement which must baffle any fair- 
minded person. 

He has said that even if Oppenheimer is 
clean as a whistle he doesn't want him. In 
other words, the Defense Department is pre- 
pared to cut off its nose to spite its face. It 
is ready to dispense for good and all with 
the services of one of the country’s most 
brilliant scientists, the man who gets chief 
credit for the A-bomb. 

If Wilson can explain the logic in this pos!- 
tion, we are listening. It sounds almost as if 
he thinks the Defense Department can get 
along without scientists in a day when war, 
more than ever, is a battle of scientific minds. 





Tenth Anniversary of the GI Bill, a Truly 
Successful Measure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OFr ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are ap- 
proaching the 10th anniversary of what 
is widely known as the GI bill. This bill, 
signed on June 22, 1944, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was designed to 
cope sensibly with the enormous problem 
of transition from military to civilian life 
of about 16 million Americans. The suc- 
cess of this measure is attested to by the 
millions of American veterans of World 
War IL who have benefitted from the 
GI bill. 

The American Legion deserves much of 
the credit for the design of the GI bill. 
The Congress, and of course the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, also deserves credit for 
the widely-acclaimed success of this vet~ 
erans’ benefits measure. 

As drafted principally by the Ameri- 
ean Legion, passed by the Congress, and 
signed by President Roosevelt, the GI 
bill has, in 10 years, first, avoided many 
of the mistakes made with World War I 
veterans; second, given the World War II 
veterans a sound economic basis for post- 
war civilian life; and, third, avoided the 
potential chaos which might have re- 
sulted from our huge postwar demo- 
bilization. 

I include in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The GI Bill, 16 Years Later,” 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine of June 1954: 

Tue GI Br 10 Years Later 
(By Peter Duffield Bolter ) 

“If the American Legion had never done 
another thing,” said a young Air Force vet- 
eran of World War II and Korea recently, 
“and if it never did another thing, the GI bill 
of rights would fully justify its existence.” 

Charles Hurd, reviewing the GI bill for the 
American Legion as the bill approached its 
10th anniversary, remarked that the bill 
“stands out more and more as a part of the 
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American tradition under which parents de- 
mand that mistakes made in their youth be 
corrected for their children.” Hurd was 
formerly veterans’ affairs editor of the New 
York Times. 

The fact that the GI bill, which will be 10 
years old on June 22, was a revolutionary 
document is, indeed, closely related to the 
fact that it marked the first time in Ameri- 
can history that a program for the civilian 
readjustment of veterans of one war was 
written by, and out of the experience of, 
the veterans of an earlier war. 

The GI bill was conceived as a special 
project of the American Legion in 1943. It 
occupied the major attention of the Legion 
for nearly a year, and became law on June 
22, 1944. Much of the support that the Le- 
gion received for the bill from leaders on the 
American scene, in and out of Congress, 
came from other veterans of World War I and 
specialists who had tussled with the prob- 
lem of the readjustment of the World War 
I veterans. 

That four other veterans organizations 
tried to block the passage of the GI bill in 
1944 does not alter the fact that the bill is 
the first postwar program for veterans that 
represents the experience of veterans of an 
earlier war. The bill was widely supported 
by the members of the same veterans groups 
whose officials opposed it, for the bill struck 
directly at the well-remembered and bitter 
experiences of discharged veterans after 
World War I. They felt it struck truly. 

The photos that appear with this article 
dramatize the meaning of the GI bill then 
and now. In the historic news photo at the 
lower left, ragged, jobless veterans of the 
1932 bonus army are being dispersed from 
their shacks and hovels in Washington, D. C., 
by soldiers armed with tear gas and wearing 
gas masks. 

The scene is the sorry climax, 13 years 
later, of the Nation's failure to provide op- 
portunity for readjustment to civilian life 
of the men of the AEF. The Government 
lent 5,509 of the bonus marchers rail fare 
home, but 5,000 more replaced those. Later, 
remnants of the bonus marchers were put 
to work in Government. work camps, and 

_ nearly 200 of them were wiped out when 
caught by a hurricane while working on the 
causeway to Key West, Fia., in 1935. 

The bonus army itself was an ill-advised 
march on Washington by more than 10,000 
down-and-out veterans. It was encouraged, 
behind the scenes, by unscrupulous leaders 
whose aim was to embarrasss the Govern- 
ment. Their strength lay entirely in the 
failure of the Nation to take necessary steps 
to reabsorb World War I veterans back into 
civilian life, so that when a depression struck 
13 years later thousands of veterans with no 
economic foothold were easy prey to mis- 
chievous leadership. 

The bonus marchers were but a small part 
of the commonplace of the maladjusted vet- 
eran of those days—when “down-and-out” 
and “veteran” were usually uttered in the 
same breath. As Hurd says: “Hordes of job- 
hungry veterans were pushed from town to 
town by vigilante committees; ragged, dis- 
placed veterans sold apples or cadged hand- 
outs on street corners.” 

The bonus was largely an illusion. It 
was no substitute for a sound readjustment 
program and came too late to be construc- 
tive. What the men had needed, at the 
war's end and not later, was an opportunity 

to take a firm place in the national economy. 
This applied to those whole in body no less 
than to the disabled. But such readjust- 
ment as there were after World 
War I were strictly for the disabled and sadly 
insufficient for them. At the Legion conven- 
tion in 1944, when the GI bill had just be- 
come law, great hopes were held for it, 
though no such program had ever been tried. 

Marshall Field hailed the GI bill when he 
addressed the Legion national convention in 
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Chicago that year. “The longer you stay in 
the Army the better you are as a soldier,” 
said Field, “but the less you are a civilian, 
and the bigger the gap that must be bridged 
when you come home. For the man who 
makes a hard readjustment, this gap may be 
as large as it was for the man who incurred 
a physical disability in service. It wasn’t 
only those with physical disabilities who sold 
apples on street corners not so many years 
ago.” 

S Dwight Green, then Governor of Illinois, 
called the GI bill a guaranty of opportunity.” 

Harry S. Truman, then Senator from Mis- 
sour, said: “The bill will prevent a repetition 
of the tragic mistakes under which World 
War I veterans suffered.” 

Robert M. Gaylord, then president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, said: 
“In 1918 there has been no plans for the 
day of victory—none. * * * It is almost 
unbelievable.” 

The First World.War involved the demo- 
bilization of 4 million veterans, and out of 
the demobilization came chaos. The Sec- 
ond World War created 16 million veterans, 
14 million of whom were discharged in 2 
years. Comceivably, the chaos could have 
been many times that of 1919. 

Senator JoHN W. Bricker, then Governor 
of Ohio, lauded the GI bill as a stop-chaos 
measure when he told the Legion’s 1944 con- 
vention: “We had 4 million men to be ab- 
sorbed into our economic life. We bungled 
the task. We handled the problem of re- 
employment and rehabilitation of our war 
veterans in a shabby and haphazard way. 
Men who were desperately in need of jobs 
were left to their own resources.” 

More than anything else, the GI bill that 
the veterans of World War I wrote in 1944 
for the veterans of World War II was a bill 
to put veterans on their feet and make them 
self-sufficient and self-reliant—the very an- 
tithesis of the bonus. 

Now, on the bill’s 10th anniversary, Hurd 
points out that: “In all of the United States 
today there is no community of maladjusted 
veterans living in shanty towns, and the jack 
of such conditions does not seem strange. 
The normal thing is the educated young 
veteran with growing family, forging ahead 
of the average in his business, trade, or pro- 
fession.” 

The old picture of the veteran as a con- 
spicuous down-and-outer and a thorn in 
the side of the Nation is; in fact, reversed, 
for he is ahead of the national average in 
earning power. Reports Hurd: “Largely be- 
cause of the educational program of the GI 
bill, World War II veterans have left non- 
veterans behind in earning power. In 1947, 
nonveterans held a slight lead, averaging 
$2,585 a year, compared with $2,401 for vet- 
erans. Four years later, in 1951, the vet- 
eran had jumped to an average of $3,359 
a year (up 40 percent) while the nonveteran 
had climbed only 10 percent in the same 
prosperous days, to $2,875.” 

Would the veterans be the first to suffer 
economically if another depression should 
hit? In 1948-49, before Korean war mili- 
tary orders made a slight boom, the national 
economy slowed its pace a little. Census 
Bureau figures show that the income of non- 
veterans fell off then. Veterans, who had 
already passed nonveterans in earning power, 
continued to earn more. 

That the GI bill has given veterans the 
economic foothold that was sadly lacking 
after World War I is fairly illustrated by 
the World War II veterans pictured with 
this article. 

Tom Key, of Mount Laurel, N. J., shown 
with some of his prize cattle, is an infantry 
veteran of the CBI theater in World War II. 
He went to work as an insecticide salesman 
after the war, but found selling to be un- 
satisfactory work for him. Under the GI 
bill he had a chance to keep alive while 
learning a living that was suitable to him. 


May 2, 


Key took institutional on-the-farm train; 
at Rancocas Valley Regional High Schoot 
Today he runs a model farm of 150 acre, 
has 3 tractors and 50 head of prize Jersey 
dairy cattle. He built the farm buildings 
himself. Key caught the meaning of the GI 
bill when he named his farm Weona Farm. 

Tom Key typifies three quarters of a mij. 
lion World War II veterans who took farm 
training under the GI bill. 

John Ciborski, another New Jersey yet. 
eran, is not a farmer. His interests run 
along more technical lines. Ciborski, a yet. 
eran of the 58th Fighter Group, Army aj 
Force, had duty in the southwest Pacific and 
the Philippines. When discfiarged he too, 
on-the-job training in silk-screen repro. 
ductive work. Today he is a partner in the 
Color Craft Screening Co., of Union City 
N. J. His firm employs from 25 to 50 people 
and does enamel printing on glass ang 
plastic containers, such as perfume bottleg, 
It has accounts with several leading perfume 
makers and department stores, turns out 
millions of printed bottles a year. 


Giborski is 1 of 144 million World War 1 
veterans who took on-the-job training 
courses under the GI bill, and 21, million 
who-.enrolled in craft, trade, and industria) 
courses. 

Robert Mangum, a World War IT Army 
veteran of the Philippine campaign, returned 
to his job on the New York police force. He 
had lost several years in the competition for 
advancement. Under the GI bill, he studied 
at Brooklyn Law School, got a law degree, 
and passed the bar exams in 1949. He con- 
tinued to study at night at New York Uni- 
versity, doing graduate work in criminology 
and sociology. 

This winter, Mangum was appointed a 
deputy police commissioner, the youngest— 
at 32—in the history of the city. Said Man- 
gum: “The opportunity provided me under 
the GI bill of rights through the Veterans’ 
Administration, enabling me to continue my 
education, had been decisive in shaping my 
career and contributing to the high appoint- 
ment I have just received.” 

Mangum is 1 of more than 2 million World 
War II veterans who took college and grad- 
uate studies under the GI bill. In 1944, Rob- 
ert Hutchins, formerly head of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, had gloomily predicted that 
the college training provisions of the GI bill 
would make academic tramps of the vet- 
erans. By 1950, the major colleges reported 
that the GI bill veterans had provided the 
best generation of college students in the 
Nation's history. 


Alfred Hanak, of Ronkonkoma, N. Y— 
shown on these pages working on his own 
home with his wife—is an ETO infantry vet. 
Hanak, a builder, has worked on dozens of 
veterans’ homes in the huge housing proj- 
ects on Long Island. Employment for vet- 
erans in the building trades is a byproduct 
of the GI bill home-loan guaranties. 

Through last September, 3,385,000 veterans 
had got loans guaranteed under the GI bill. 
Nine-tenths of them were for homes, one- 
tenth for businesses. The loans have in- 
volved $2114, billion of Government guaran- 
ties. Today, half a million of the loans have 
been paid off in full. Losses and defaults 
have numbered seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
the loans made. This compares to a normal 
banking expectation of nearly a 5-percent 
loss ratio. 


Douglas K. Counseller served 344 years in 
the Army Air Corps in World War Il. He 
was taking on-the-job training in the mak- 
ing of automobile upholstery in Topeka, 
Kans., when his boss decided to go out of 
business. With the aid of a GI business loan, 
Counseller bought into the firm—The Topeka 
Auto Fabrics Co.—and as its president is 
making a go of it today. He is shown at 
the beginning of this article with an em- 
ployee, William L. Keefover. Keefover, a dis- 
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ining abled World War II vet, will manage a new 
“hool, pranch Counseller will soon open. 
acres, Counseller is one of nearly 400,000 World 
Crsey war II vets who set themselves up in busi- 
dings ness with @ GI bill Government-guaranteed 
¢ GI pusiness loan. 
m. The educational aspects of the GI bill have 
mil. nearly run their course today for World War 
farm pI veterans. Nearly twice as many veterans 
as the total World War I Armed Forces— 
vet. 7,807,000 up to last July—took some form of 


training under the GI bill. At the end of 
July there were 329,000 still in training. No 
such training was available for World War 
I veterans, when a shabby job-training 
took course, for the disabled only, got under way 


ue training came under Public Law 
City 946. In addition to the millions of World 
: War I vets who trained for civilian pur- 
suits under the GI bill, the war-disabled of 
World War II had a specialized rehabilita- 
tion program of their own. It came under 
Public Law 16, which was 11 years old last 
March 24. A total of 602,000 war-disabled 
world War II vets had been trained for jobs 


om in spite of their handicaps by then, bring- 
uing ing to nearly 8% million the number of 
ion world War II vets who got training for 
Tial civilian life under veterans’ readjustment 
programs. 

rmy The success of World War II vets under 
ned the GI bill cannot be separated from the 
He general prosperity of the last 10 years. 

for Conceivably, economic chaos could have 
lied followed the turning loose from the Armed 
ree, Forces of 14 million men and women, if 
ome they had been demobilized on the you're- 
ini on-your-own basis of World War I. Even 


today, the spiraling buying power of vet- 
erans, chiefly due to their GI bill training, 
is a large part of our expanded economy. 
t- At the moment they were discharged, most 
World War II vets were as unemployed as 
if they had been laid off by a factory. Some, 
chiefly the older ones, returned to former 
jobs. Others, along with war-industry work- 
ers, found jobs in the postwar-housing boom, 
when millions of houses were bought with 
GI mortgages. The construction boom 
worked backward, creating employment in 
the materials and related industries. 

The veterans had thousands of wants be- 
sides a need for housing when they were dis- 
charged. 

The World War I vets had had the same 
wants, but with $60 discharge pay thou- 
sands of World War I vets faced an imme- 
diate financial crisis in 1919. Their buying 
power was low. 

The national economy was more respon- 
sive to the needs of the World War II vets. 
The vast majority of them got mustering- 
out pay running into several hundred dollars. 
This amounted to several billion dollars of 
immediate buying power. Though it never 
got the name, mustering-out pay was equiva- 
lent to the bonus. It was paid at the right 
time to serve as readjustment pay, rather 
than to bail ex-servicemen out of hock sev- 
eral years later. By translating veterans’ 
wants into immediate buying power, mus- 
tering-out pay helped the uninterrupted ex- 
pansion of the postwar economy. 

The Legion at first planned mustering-out 
pay as @ part of the GI bill. However, it 
was separated from the big bill and author- 
ized as additional military pay by Congress 
somewhat earlier. In 1943, many veterans 
who had already been discharged were mak- 
ing a tough readjustment. Congress rushed 
mustering-out pay without waiting to de- 
bate the rest of the GI bill after the Legion 
presented thousands of case histories of early 
dischargees who needed immediate help. 
Under the GI bill, the need to tide veter- 
ans over the period between discharge and 
Teemployment was also met by 52-20—the 
Provision whereby veterans who could not 
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find work right away would get $20 a week 
for a maximum of 52 weeks, while out of 
work. 

After World War I, the period of changing 
over had proved a very dangerous one for 
the discharged veterans, just as being sum- 
marily fired from a job throws anyone into 
a temporary crisis which can easily become 
permanent. The need to keep alive places 
him in a disadvantageous position in the job 
market. . 

Ten months after World War I ended, in 
September 1919, the infant Legion of those 
days was struggling with the problem of 
getting World War I vets started in jobs 
again. Marquis James, in a series of explo- 
sive articles in the first issues of this mag- 
azine, quoted a letter he had received from 
“the largest woman’s war-aid organization 
in the United States,” asking that the Gov- 
ernment do something to get the recently 
discharged veterans on their feet again. 
“Daily, men * * * come to our headquarters 
asking for money, food, clothing, work, or 
any sort of help we can give. * * * The type 
of man who comes to us is not a beg- 
gar. * * * Usually he is simply asking for a 
job. * * * Our advice to him is to consult 
the Government employment bureau. * * * 
Repeatedly the men complain that they have 
consulted various Government bureaus, 
which delay so long in acting * * * that they 
lose hope completely.” The 52-20 pro- 
vision of the GI bill was an absolute guar- 
anty that in 1946-47 jobless vetes wouldn't 
be driven to charities for life’s wants. 

In 1943-44, the 52-20 program was hotly 
opposed as a handout. But the World War 
I Legionnaires who had been through the 
mill insisted on its passage even though, for 
a time, it placed the whole GI bill in po- 
litical jeopardy. As far as its effect on the 
postwar boom is concerned, 52-20 guaranteed 
that the buying power of every veteran (and 
now there were four times as many) would 
be maintained on the subsistence level at 
least. 

In the end, a total of 9 million, out of 16 
million World War II vets, had occasion to 
claim 52-20 benefits. They used that benefit 
for an average of 17.2 of the 52 weeks of 
eligibility. Less than a fifth of the poten- 
tial 52-20 benefits were claimed, and these 
amounted to slightly less than $314 billion, 
which were provided to jobless veterans be- 
tween 1944 and 1949. That sum went into 
the postwar boom as added buying power. 

Other aspects of the GI bill also fore- 
stalled the possibility of widespread unem- 
ployment when 14 million veterans were de- 
mobilized. One of these was a byproduct of 
the GI educational programs. Millions of 
veterans who might have competed in the 
job market in such disjointed times were 
enabled to go to school. There, with their 
educational allowances, they remained in 
the buying market while they did not com- 
pete for jobs, Two and a half million vet- 
erans were taking courses at one time, in 
December 1947. 

Never, in the space of a single year, had 
sO Many men and women in the United 
States ended their jobs as in the 12-month 
period beginning with VJ-day in 1945. In 
that period, the Army and Navy alone laid 
off 9,387,307 servicemen. At the same time, 
tens of millions of war-industry workers 
sought peacetime jobs. The monstrous dis- 
turbance of persons in employment was by 
far the greatest in the Nation's history, yet 
it went off smoothly. 

By comparison, the 1929 depression was 
puny. After the worst 4 years of that de- 
pression, unemployment stood at 11 mil- 
lion in 1933, or 3 million less than the total 
World War II demobilization alone. Yet the 
postwar period, which also included the shift 
of millions of war-industry workers, was a 


changeover and not a depression, 
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Without 4 constructive readjustment pro- 
gram such as the GI bill, the condition of 
the World War II vets could conceivably have 
been infinitely worse than that of the World 
War I vets. There were four times as many 
veterans of the second war and, on the aver- 
age, they had been in the military for a 
much longer period of time. The opportu- 
nity for chaos for the veterans and the Na- 
tion was vastly greater. But no comparison 
of the evils of demobilization is possibie be- 
tween the two wars. Those of World War I 
are known, and make a sorry chapter in 
our history. The potential for evil days fol- 
lowing World War II never materialized, for 
the GI bill successfully answered the major 
lessons taught by World War I. 

In the test of 10 years, the GI bill (1) 
avoided the mistakes of the First World War, 
(2) gave the World War II veterans a firm 
economic foothold in the postwar civilian 
life, and (3) spared us the potential chaos 
of our hugest demobilization in history. 

Those three achievements, as Harry Colm- 
ery stated in 1944, were the exact aims of the 
bill. Colmery, a past national commander of 
the American Legion, was a member of the 
special legion committee that wrote the GI 
bill and shepherded it through the Congress. 
When, in a concerted month of activity, the 
special legion committee had drafted the bill 
and presented it to Congress, Colmery ex- 
plained the bill in these words: 

“Never again do we want to see the honor 
and glory of our Nation fade to the extent 
that her men of arms, with despondent heart 
and palsied limb, totter from door to door, 
bowing their souls to the frozen bosom of 
reluctant charity. 

“The American Legion proposed this bill 
first because we believed it to be the duty, 
the responsibility and the desire of our grate- 
ful people to see to it that those who served 
actively in the armed services in this war 
not only should not be penalized as a result 
of their war service, but also that upon their 
return to civil life they should be aided in 
reaching that position which they might 
normally have expected to achieve had the 
war not interrupted their careers. 

“And second, we urge its enactment as 
sound national policy for the good of the 
Nation.” 

The special GI bill committee had been 
authorized by the Legion national conven- 
tion of 1943. National Commander Warren 
Atherton appointed the committee, with 
former Governor of Illinois John Stelle as 
chairman, in November of 1943. The com- 
mittee met in Washington early in December 
and placed the original draft before Con- 
gress on January 10, 1944. The passage of 
the bill in a 5-month drama that puts fiction 
to shame, was told serially in this magazine 
in September, October, and November 1949— 
as seen by Hearst correspondent David Cam- 
elon. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
bill on June 22, 1944. It was the first law 
ever passed by the United States to provide a 
program of readjustment for civilian life for 
any war veterans except for those disabled. 


When Public Law 550 for Korea veterans 
was passed, the new concept had become the 
accepted thing. Modeled after the GI bill, 
with changes born out of experience, the 
Korea GI bill became law almost as a matter 
of course. 

Luckily for the veterans of World War II 
and Korea, veterans of World War I were at 
an age of vigorous national leadership when 
World War II came along. The GI bill could 
not have been written by men who had not 
been through the mill. And in the fleld of 
veterans’ legislation it represents the pin- 
nacle of considered thought on the problems 
of demobilization of wartime Armed Forces. 
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Geza Mihalotzy: American Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a statement on Col. 
Geza Mihalotzy, written and compiled by 
John C. Sciranka, American Slovak 
journalist: 


Cou. Geza MIHALOTzY: NINETIETH ANNIVER- 
SaRY or His Heroic DEATH OBSERVED BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF SLOVAK FREEDOM 


On March 11, we paused as Americans paid 
tribute to a hero who played an important 
part during the Civil War. He is Col. Geza 
Mihalotzy, born in Hungary of Slovak par- 
entage in the county of Zemplin, the same 
county that was also the birthplace of fa- 
mous Louis Kossuth and Joseph Pulitzer, 
great American newspapermen. Colonel 
Mihalotzy was mortally wounded on March 
11, 1864, and March 11 marks the 90th 
anniversary of his heroic death. 

Colonel Mihalotzy escaped his native 
country after a revolution of the serfs and 
after many obstacles came to United States. 
He was an able organizer and on February 
4, 1861, sent this petition from Chicago, IIl., 
to President-elect Abraham Lincoln: 

“To the Honorable A. LINCOLN. 

“Dear Sm: We have organized a company 
of militia in this city composed of men of 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and Slavonic origin. 
Being the first company formed in the United 
States of said nationalities, we respectfully 
ask leave of Your Excellency, to entitle our- 
selves ‘Lincoln Riflemen of Slavonic Origin.’ 

“If you will kindly sanction our use of 
your name, we will endeavor to do honor to 
it, wherever we may be called to perform 
active service. 

“Respectfully in behalf of the com- 
pany, 





“Geza MrmaLorzy, Captain.” 


To this petition the Great Emancipator, 
President Lincoln, penned this approval: 

“I cheerfully grant the request above 
made.” 

(The letter is from the Hertz A. Lincoln 
Collection, Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the above letter that a few days after 
his answer to the above-mentioned letter, 
Lincoln left Springfield, Ill., for Washington 
for his inauguration. Even at that time it 
was known that the Southern States wanted 
to secede from the whole; South Carolina 
had already seceded in December, and after 
her, there was to be formed an independent 
federacy with six other States. 

There were no open hostilities as was ob- 
served by historians, since the cannons of 
Fort Sumpter at Charleston thundered later, 
the 14th of April, but Geza Mihalotzy and 
his Hungarian, Bohemian, and Slovak com- 
patriots even then had organized volunteers 
among whom were the following whose 
names have been preserved: Geza Mihalotzy, 
Julius Kuna, Gustav Kovac, Sandor Jekel- 
falussy, Frank Langfeld, and Joseph Kis. 
That was the first volunteer company in 
America composed solely of immigrants. 
This company later gave rise to the 24th 
Régiment of Mlinois Militia. Mihalotzy be- 
came its colonel and on March 11, 1864, he 
fell in a battle near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
And Fort Chattanooga is often mentioned as 
Fort Mihalitzy in older histories. 


Rey. John Porubsky, noted American Slo- 
vak historian who died a year ago in Scran- 
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ton, Pa., mentions In his writings that Presi- 
dent Lincoln had previous connections with 
the Slovaks of Illinois, especially Chicago. 
It is certain that Julius Kuna often con- 
versed with the Great Emancipator. Stachel 
Szamvald from the county of Spis, Slovakia, 
was in the immediate vicinity when Lincoln 
gave his historical Gettysburg address. 
Later Stachel was made a general and even 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
No doubt that Slovaks and other Slavs were 
in the majority in Lincoln's Rifillemen, since 
they chose the name “Lincoln Rifilemen of 
Slavonic Origin.” And please, let us remem- 
ber that this happened in 1861. 

Now let us look at the volumes of War of 
Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Volume 32, page 102, 
contains a letter written by Colonel Miha- 
lotzy to the general of his brigade. It is 
headed this way: “Headquarters, 24th Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., January 24, 1864.” The letter 
is about 2 pages and is signed, “G. Mihalotzy, 
colonel, 24th Regiment, Dllinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Commanding Expedition, Maj. Gen. 
J. M. Palmer, commanding 14th Corps.” Col- 
onel Mihalotzy is mentioned in volume 3, 
page 45; volume 10, pages 47-49; volume 16, 
page 637; volume 23, pages 411, 438; Second 
Brigade, volume 30, part 3, page 273; volume 
31, part 2, page 791; volume 31, part 3, 
page 554. 

Colonel Mihalotzy came to Chicago after 
the collapse of a revolution in his homeland 
in 1848. He enlisted in 1861 in the 124th 
Illinois Volunteers (first Hecker Regiment), 
and on the resignation of Colonel Hecker, a 
few weeks later he was promoted to the col- 
onelcy. “A trained soldier, he served with 
gallantry and distinction but was fatally 
wounded at Buzzard’s Roost February 24, 
1864, dying at Chattanooga March 11, 1864.” 
(This sketch was copied from the Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois by Newton Bateman, 
LL. D., and others, volume 1, page 374, 
Chicago, Ill., 1926.) 


The following item was copied from the 
War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, series 1, vol- 
ume 32, part 1, reports, page 453: “About 
12 o’clock at night (February 25, 1864) the 
rebel pickets advanced and there was consid- 
erable firing, in which some men were killed 
and wounded. Among the later was Col. 
Geza Mihalotzy, the gallant colonel of the 
24th Illinois. I regret to report that he has 
since died. 

“Very respectfully, 
“R. W. JoHNsoN, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding Division, 
“Maj. D. W. Norton, 
“Acting Assistant Adjutant General.” 

In a letter in regard to the Chickamagua 
campaign we have the following paragraph: 

“Commanding officers, Cols. H. A. Ham- 
bright and G. Mihalotzy, Lt. Cols. G. B. Bing- 
ham and H. C. Hobart, and Lt. David Flans- 
burg, with their staff officers, are entitled to 
great praise for their coolness and bravery 
exhibited during these protracted engage- 
ments. 

“JOHN C. STARWEATHER, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding. 
“Capt. B. H. Poi, 
“Assistant Adjutant General, First 
Division.” 

(Copies from the War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
oes Armies, series 1, volume 30, pt. 1, p. 

In all the official records of these volumes, 
Col. Geza Mihalotzy is mentioned as colonel 
of the 24th Illinois Regiment, therefore the 
statement in his obituary copied from the 
Illinois Encyclopedia in which he was men- 
tioned colonel of the 124th Regiment is in- 
a for the official records must be 
right. 

Col. Geza Mihalotzy is buried at the Na- 
tional Cemetery, Chattanooga, Tenn., in sec- 
tion A, grave No. 439. 



























































May 2, 


On the 90th anniversary of the heroj, 
death of this great soldier of Slovakian par. 
entage, born and educated in Hungary, we 
think of his enslaved compatriots in Czecho. 
slovakia and Hungary, who need today men 
of courage like Col. Geza Mihalotzy. 

And in this great land of opportunity anq 
freedom, when we pause to pay our tribute 
to Colonel Mihalotzy, we are reminded of 
another colonel, the Honorable John Slezak, 
also born of Slovak parentage in his native 
country, which was then Hungary, who came 
to this country at the age of 18, who enlisteq 
in World War I as private and during Word 
War II served as colonel and whom President 
Eisenhower appointed last April to the office 
of United States Assistant Secretary of the 
Army and elevated him last January to the 
office of Under Secretary of the Army. (oj, 
John Slezak comes from the State of Illinois, 
the town of Sycamore, where he is loved ang 
respected. It is men like Colonels Mihalotzy 
and Slezak who will guard this Nation against 
its enemies and see that the Government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people 
will not perish from this earth. 

(The above facts and data were written 
and compiled by John C. Sciranka, Ameri- 
can Slovak journalist and editor of the 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom of 218 
Brook Avenue, Passaic, N. J.) 





The Segregation Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of the 
Gary Post-Tribune, sets out some very 
sensible thoughts regarding the recent 
Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation. 

It is now time for the whole country 
to realize that this long-delayed decision 
again reestablishes in the minds of 
everybody all basic provisions in our 
Constitution: 

THe Court Bars SEGREGATION 


With all the progress in recent years to- 
ward wiping out the color line, no other 
Supreme Court decision on segregation was 
conceivabie. This is proved by the unanim- 
ity of the Court. When the nine judges had 
to take a stand before the American people 
they could stand only against segregation. 

Throughout the North, of course, the pub- 
lic reaction could have been announced in 
advance. The North has been getting ready 
for the decision for the last decade and only 
in spots is there must to do about putting 
Negro and white children on an unsegregated 
educational standard. In Gary, where, on 
@ percentage population basis, the situation 
is akin to the situation in southern cities, 
the job is complete. 

During this same decade the South has 
made great advances in its handling of the 
Negro problem. Everywhere an effort has 
been made to improve Negro schools, often 
with the intention of providing facilities 
equal to white schools. But the South has 
never realized it could not solve its racial 
problem without ending segregation in the 
schools. 

The basis for this situation is not in the 
desire of the Negro to force the white man 
to live next door to him or to intermarry 
with him, but simply in the belief that edu- 
cation is the fundamental basis on which 
democracy is built and that the Negro’s edu- 
cation must equal the white man’s if he is 
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1954 
to be equal to the white man as a citizen and 
competitor. 

From the start the Negro has understood 
that his education could not equal the white 
man’s as long as he was set aside in a separate 
school and thereby considered a lower type 
human being. True education is not a me- 
chanical process, it is a freeing and flowering 
of the human spirit. Every child in America 
is entitled to the opportunity of a true educa- 


jon. 

: Now the South is faced with the need of 
working out a solution of the edict of the Su- 
preme Court, of doing what it has been insist- 
ing it would never do. The problem forms its 
biggest crisis since the Civil War. It is being 
met by foolish or restrained statements by 
governors and others, but most statements 
are much more restrained than those made 
before the Court’s decision was announced. 

The South will not rebel. Gradually, we 
have no doubt, it will carry out the national 
law because antisegregation in education is 
now the law. But the job is a terrific one. It 
involves not only ways of life, century-long 
projudices, honest beliefs in the superiority 
of the white race in many cases, memories of 
slavery and the social guif between the races, 
but tremendous money costs as well. 

The North must understand the mental 
and moral and spiritual struggle the South 
faces and it must not expect more than hu- 
man nature can produce. Furthermore those 
organizations which have fought this issue to 
a conclusion and particularly those indi- 
viduals who have led the fight should not 
repeat the sorry mistakes of the North at the 
end of the Civil War. 

This is not a fight of one section against 
another. It is an action towards the settle- 
ment of an issue in which one section for no 
fault of the people living in it, is not as ad- 
vanced as the other. They need time to catch 
up. Given time, we have no doubt they will 
adjust their thinking and lives to the new 
day. They are Americans and they will not 
stand against destiny. 





George H. Todt 


eee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George H. Todt, a constituent of the 24th 
Congressional District of California, has 
been honored with two very significant 
awards. 

In a ceremony at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco, Calif., Mr. Manfred U. 
Prescott, president general of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, awarded 
Mr. Todt the national organization’s 
good citizenship medal. Mr. Todt was 
also presented the award of appreciation 
of the California department of Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars by Mr. Anthony R. 
Nagy, senior vice commander of depart- 
ment of California, in a recent ceremony 
at the National Broadcasting Studios in 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The awards were presented to Mr. 
Todt in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to the cause of American- 
ism through his unceasing efforts to alert 
the people to the constant menace of 
communism and his organization of an 
effective plan to rid the country of the 
Red peril, as exemplified by his news 
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column carried in the Highland Park 
News-Herald, and his television program 
over KNBH, both titled ‘In My Opinion.” 

As the Representative of the 24th Con- 
gressional District, I am happy to join 
in congratulating George Todt on these 
awards and to commend him for his ac- 
tive work in the fight against com- 
munism, 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 


We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional Representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverages advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, and its broadcasting over radio 
and TV. Also to present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RERORD: 

Mrs. O. E. Kirby, Jasper, Ala.; Mrs. Merwin 
Koonce, Florence, Ala.; Mrs. T. B. Jardan, 
Piedmont, Ala.; Mrs.-N. K. Grimes, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. W. S. Welch, Lakewood 
Estates, Bessemer, Ala.; Mrs. Jesse C. Smith, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. J. M. Plant, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. Dwight L. Evans, Anniston, 
Ala.; Mrs. R. A. Clark, Jr., Sheffield, Ala.; Mrs. 
Frank Hornsby, Roanoke, Ala.; Mrs. E. H. 
Blankenship, Tuscumbia, Ala.; Mrs. Victor H. 
Wood, Mrs. Hosea Hester, Russellville, Ala.; 
Mrs. W. A. Finley, Mrs. W. D. Boling, Chero- 
kee, Ala.; Mrs. C. L. Frederick, Mrs. R. M. 
Biggers, Mrs. Ralph S. Smith, Martha D. 
Almon, Mrs. B. F. O’Steen, Jr., Florence, Ala.; 
Mrs. Lee R. Harris, Haleyville, Ala.; Mrs. C. R. 
Wells, Spruce. Pine, Ala.; Mrs. John I. 
Thomas, Mrs. James E. Rice, Mrs. J. 8. 
Rhodes, Sr., Mary Ellen Pruitt, Mrs. Rivers 
Lindsey, Sr., Florence, Ala.; Mrs. Sam Capps, 
Jr., Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. A. H. Trotter, Cedar 
Bluff, Ala.; Mrs. J. Olens Jordan, Centre, Ala.; 
Mrs. Roy P. Brown, Sr., Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. 
Joe Roberts, Collinsville, Ala.; Mrs. Hubert 
Stewart, Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. G. W. Simpson, 
Alabaster, Ala.; Mrs. R. A. Jones, Ethelsville, 
Ala.; Mrs. L. C. Cash, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs. 
R. D. Cook, Mrs. L. M. Comer, Northport, 
Ala.; Mrs. Annie Price, Gordo, Ala.; Mrs. Wil- 
burn Christian, Cokes, Ala.; Mrs. Jesse F. 
Peck, Sr., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs. E. P. Randle, 
Sr.; Mrs. P. W. Peeler, Mrs. H. E. Monroe, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Mrs. Olin Storey, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mrs. George W. Floyd, Alabama City, Ala.; 
Mrs. B. Guy Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. 
Cc. E. Chesnut, Gaylesville, Ala.; Mrs. Bruce 
Henderson, Gaylesville, Ala.; Mrs. 5S. R. 
Towns, Helena, Ala.; Miss Alice Bulter, Miss 
Zora Dunaway, Pelham, Ala.; Mrs. Paul 
Burkhalter, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. A. E, 
Burnett, Gorgas, Ala.; Mrs. C. L. Ellis, Cor- 
dora, Ala.; Mrs. Dan Robins, Jasper, Ala.; 
Mrs. R. E, Falkner, Vernon, Ala.; Mrs. J. H. 
Green, Ala.; Mrs. Henry H. Gary, 
Mrs. A. C. Bostick, Winfield, Ala.; Mrs. K. L. 
Hollis, Sulligent; Ala.; Mrs. C. H. Moresncon, 
Waverly, Ala.; Mrs. T. H. Wilson, Cottondale, 
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Ala.; Mrs. Oliver Sanford, Sr., Dadeville, Ala.: 
Mrs. Homer Harper, Mrs, Mary Jym Hart, 
Mrs. Fred Hodges, Roanoke, Ala.; Mrs. Aubrey 
Lowe, Reform, Ala.; Mrs. Hillman Atkins, Mrs, 
D. H. Burns, Ethelville, Ala.; Mrs. J. W. Gra- 
ham, Gordo, Ala.; Mrs. H. L. Farr, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Mrs. J. K. Brown, Fayette, Ala.; Mrs. 
Wallace S. Kirksey, Aliceville, Ala.; Mrs. R. B. 
Davidson, Helena, Ala.; Mrs. L. E. Ford, Cot- 
tondale, Ala.; Mrs. L. B. Louor, Fayette, Ala.; 
Mrs. J. O. Sims, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Miss Alice 
Price, Woodstock, Ala.; T. H. Wilson, Cotton- 
dale, Ala.; B. A. Broadwell, Mrs. H. P. Park, 
Mrs. C. E. Ross, Mrs. Gordon Davis, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Mrs. Lewis Chapman, Eutaw, Ala. 

Mrs. R. M. Howell, L. Wilkie Collins, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. O. D. Thomas, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Mrs. L. L. Jackson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mrs. B. D. Peck, Athens, Ala.; Mrs, 
Walter W. Pearson, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs. 
W. T. Waites, Mrs. C. F. Guthrie, Birmingham 
Ala.; Mrs. E. K. Tyler, Palmerdale, Ala.; 
Mrs. P. P. Scott, Mrs. H. L. Raddam, Pinson, 
Ala.; Mrs, Tressie Pearson, Bradford, Ala.; 
Mrs. Woodrow Ledbetter, Sycamore, Ala.; 
Mrs. Earl Collins, Sylacauga, Ala.; Mrs. Dean 
Walker, Oxford, Ala.; Mrs. M. H. Harper, 
Eulaton, Ala.; Mrs. A. T. Stovall, Alexandria, 
Ala.; Mrs. J. C. A. Hamilton, Anniston, Ala.; 
Bessie A. Lee, Jacksonville, Ala.; Mrs. Frank 
Nichols, Piedmont, Ala.; Mrs. Mattie Lovell, 
Eden, Ala.; Mrs. J. A. Hardin, Anniston, Ala.; 
Mrs, J. E. Powell, Coldwater, Ala.; Mrs. Terry 
Barnett, Mrs. Ruth Davis, Bessemer, Ala.; 
Mrs. Stephen Moreno, Mrs. W. M. Barksdale, 
Mrs. M. G. Deshago, Mrs. Forrest Slater, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. L. M. Hames, Adams- 
ville, Ala.; Mrs. O. I. Smith, Mrs. C. G. Price, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Blanche Bradley, 
Docena, Ala.; Mrs. E. S. Butterley, Bessemer, 
Ala. 

Mrs. Roland E. Echols, Mrs. M. M. Giles, 
Mrs. Sellers Stough, Mrs. Harry E. McNeil, 
Mrs. W. G. Groves, Mrs. Horace J. Menk, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Miss Mary Jane Baxter, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Miss Kate Malcolm, Mrs. 
W. W. Walker, Mrs. L. S. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Guy A. Foster, Mrs. 8S. L. Peavy, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mrs. C. C. Gregg, Elkmont, Ala.; Mrs. 
Roy Whitt, Mrs. Tom Strain, Athens, Ala.; 
Mrs. Leonard Moody, Mrs. Russell B. John- 
son, Decatur, Ala.; Miss Carolyn Teague, 
Mrs. W. V. Pattille, Decatur district presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E. Proctor, Hartselle, Ala.; Mrs, 
Cc. P. Johnston, Somerville, Ala.; Mrs. L. L. 
McCulloch, Decatyr, Ala.; Mrs. W. C. Quattle- 
baum, Mrs. Hobart D. Warren, Mrs. C. H, 
Thegpen, Mrs. W. M. Gantt, Hanceville, Ala.; 
Mrs. H. J. Saenger, O. G. Waid, Mrs. O. G. 
Waid, Mrs. H. H. Blankenship, Mrs. C. C, 
Darcey, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Amendments to Social-Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is working 
on amendments to the social-security 
program. Today, I requested that the 
committee give serious consideration to 
protecting the retirement systems now 
in effect in Ohio, which include police- 
men, firemen, public officials, school 
teachers, and others. I firmly believe 
the Federal Government should ‘not in- 
terfere with present retirement pro- 
grams. 

I am wondering what will hapen to the 
teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio. We 
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do not want to jeopardize this group by 
forcing them under Federal regulations 
and denying them their rights under 
their own retirement system. This same 
applies to police and firemen, and other 
employees covered under State and 
municipal plans. 


The Latin Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown, from the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
May 21, 1954: 

THe Latin SovreTs—ANTI-AMERICAN, Pro- 
Russian COALITION SOUTH OF BorpER SEEN A 
POSSIBILITY 

(By Constantine Brown) 


High-level discussions are now proceeding 
between Washington and the capitals of the 
friendly Central American Republics. The 
purpose is to find out what should be done 
to strengthen them militarily, since it has 
been officially ascertained that the U. 8. S. R. 
is very busy in making Guatemala a domi- 
nating military power in Central America. 

The Guatemalan Government has been un- 
der Soviet influence for some time. Soviet 
arms have been trickling to that country. 
The arrival of a 7,000-ton Swedish freighter 
from the Polish port of Stettin carrying heavy 
military equipment placed a different com- 
plexion on the situation, especially since in- 
telligence reports indicated that other ves- 
secretly in the past under the guise of agri- 
sels had unloaded quantities of weapons 
eultural machinery. 

Heretofore, the warnings that the Kremlin 
planned to sovietize Central America had 
been discounted by most Latin political lead- 
ers. These warnings were also taken with a 
grain of salt by some policymakers in Wash- 


Yet the details of those plans can be found 
fm the files of our political and military in- 
telligence. They began in the late twenties 
when graduates of the Lenin school of propa- 
ganda were sent to Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica to spread the Leninist gospel 
and create unrest and uprisings among the 
mative masses. 

But it was toward the end of the last war 
that Soviet agents under diplomatic cloak 
began large-scale operations, directed this 
time principally against the colossus of the 
north. Their work was done among the 
Office-hungry politicians as well as among 
the masses. It was not confined to Central 
America alone. Soviet agents attempted also 
to undermine the United States in Argen- 
tina and Brazil as well, where top-ranking 
Red agitators had the freedom of the land 
because they were our allies. 

It was in the late forties that the plot to 
create a strong pro-Soviet union in Amer- 
ica’s backyard took definite shape. The 
principal operator was Russia’s Ambassador 
Konstantin Oumansky, an NEVD official. 
Oumansky had been responsible for the cre- 
ation of a number of important Communist 
cells in America while he was in Washington, 
first as counselor of the Soviet Embassy and 
later as Ambassador. 

After the termination of Oumansky’s sub- 
versive activities in this country he was sent 
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for the same purpose as Ambassador to Mex- 
ico. ‘There the Soviet Embassy became the 
center of all Communist intrigues in Latin 
and South America. It had a personnel of 
nearly 200 and reportedly vast quantities of 
gold. Special couriers carried it as diplo- 
matic baggage to the Latin American Repub- 
lics to be spent lavishly where it was most 
effective. 

Oumansky was killed when his plane ex- 
ploded in the air shortly after it took off 
from Mexico City. The real cause of that ex- 
plosion has never been revealed. But there 
are some solid grounds to suspect that it was 
due to a bomb placed in the plane by Latin 
American patriots who feared the conse- 
quences of the Oumansky intrigues. 

Guatemala was selected, reportedly in 1950, 
as the proving ground for the sovietization 
of Central America. Soviet agents from the 
U. 8. 8. R. and Europe found there a fertile 
ground to spread their doctrine of hate Amer- 
ica and all she stands for. But these tools of 
the Red conspiracy realized that the diffu- 
sion of gold and the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trines never bring a free nation into Mos- 
cow’s fold. Military power is needed. And 
since last year military equipment has been 
rushed in important quantities to that 
country. 

According to military evaluations, the 
plans of Moscow are to make Guatemala the 
strongest military republic in the area. 
Thus she will be able to impose herself by 
force on all her neighbors in the south whose 
armies are just sufficient for internal police 
purposes. The plans go further, according 
to these evaluations. They intend to take 
advantage of the strong Communist element 
in Mexico and at a given time support mate- 
rially a Red coup in that country. 

The military plans seem to be to create 
first, by force if necessary, an anti-American, 
pro-Soviet coalition embracing all Central 
American Republics. In the event of a 
showdown between the Communist world 
and the United States, this coalition might 
assert its military force strongly enough to 
induce Mexico to join the union and 
threaten the southern borders of the United 
States. 


This may appear fantastic at first glance. 
But we must remember that such a plan 
was formulated in Berlin during World War 
I. It existed to a more limited extent in 
World War II, when Tokyo intended to use 
the Japanese immigrant population in west- 
ern Mexico for forays into the United States. 
The loyalty of the then Mexican Government 
frustrated Tokyo’s intentions. 


Communism has made important strides 
in Mexico, especially in the labor unions. 
It is a Mexican citizen, Lombardo Toledano, 
who is the voice of Moscow at all major labor 
conventions in Central and South America. 
To this must be added the unpleasant fact 
that America’s prestige and popularity have 
diminished in the last few years in Latin 
America because we appeared to deal with 
Soviet aggressiveness from weakness instead 
of strength. 


Elkins, Ark., High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, 
Wednesday, May 19, it was our 


May 24 


Mart Patrick, Freddie Rogers, Jo 
Jones, Jack Ritter, Calvin Jones, Wade 
Blevins, Ralph Dudley, Harlan Aylor, 
Richard Nelsen, Bob Adams, Barbara 
Ann Draves, Sarijo Stokenbury, Alice 
Osburn, Janelle Gregg, Betty Lewis, Ann 
Price, Louise Tando, and Virginia Clark. 

They were accompanied by J. David 
McCartney, superintendent of the Elkins 
schools, Miss Esther Harris, and Mrs, 
Grace Lawson. 

They visited in the House Chamber: 
later saw both the House and Senate 
in session; visited the Supreme Court 
where they had luncheon in the Supreme 
Court cafeteria; made a boat trip down 
the Potomac River to Mount Vernon 
where they had a 2-hour visit at the 
home and grounds of our first President. 

It is always an inspiration to have 
these young people with us—fine, clean, 
upstanding young folks who are a credit 
to this day and generation. It is good 
for them and for all the rest of us for 
them to come to Washington and to 
realize that they, too, are a part of this 
great Government of ours and are among 
the future leaders in business, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and government. 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many letters and petitions from 
my constituents in favor of the Bryson 
bill, which would place certain restric- 
tions on the advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages. At their request, I would like 
at this time to insert these in the Recorp: 


To Our Congressman: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of 
our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 

H. E. Suddarth, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. San- 
born, Mrs. Cora E. Chittrem, Alexandria, Va.; 
Janet G. Eadie, Annadale, Va.; Mrs. Ann 
Osborne, Mrs. Baxter Blevins, Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Burvee, Elder and Mrs. Canada, Mrs. W. J. 
Palkinhen, Mrs. Hilton E. Suddarth, Jr., Mrs. 
D. S. Duvall, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Watson, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Apilman, 
Falls Church, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Rain- 
water, Arlington, Va.; Mr. Earl S. Ivan, Jr., 
Takoma Park, Md.; Mrs. J. Lee Price, J. Lee 
Price, Arlington, Va.; Earl Crell, Daisie E. 
Saufiey, Mrs. Roland Smith, Sr., Alexandria, 
Va.; Henry A. Cheshire, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett 
Sanborn, Helen L. Manuel, Arlington, Va.; 
Mrs. R. L. Timmons, Alexandria, Va.; Earl 5. 
Osborn, Arlington, Va. 

Charlie Fry, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. H. A. 
Cheshire, R. R. Sollenberger, Arlington, Va.; 
Roland B. Smith, P. A. Poling, Charlie San- 
born, Mrs. J. V. Johnson, Ethel Norton, Vir- 
ginia Sublett, Arlene Pickering, Alexandria, 
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va. Epelella Dinnriddie, Washington, 
p. C.; Eleanor B. Boley, B. V. Dean, W. N. 
Pickering, G. E. Hillie, Elizabeth Cheshire, 
Nettie Beach, Nina Neff, Julia Van Pelt, Mer- 
ritt Semborn, Kelley Dove, Katie Dope, Lu- 
cille Fry, Mayme Taylor, R. N., Alexandria, 
va. Pearl Osborn, Arlington, Va.; Gladys 
Nealy, Alexandria, Va.; Louise Osborn, Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; Ira Padgott, Mrs. Olivia B. 
West, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. C. L. Sullivan, 
Arlington, Va. 

Ellen McGurgan, Kay Hinkle, Mrs. M. E. 
Hurtl, Maurice Hurtl, Mrs. Ella Love, Mrs. 
J. D. Wallace, Carrol Love, Mary Ruth Pack, 
Geraldine Hinkle, Alexandria, Va.; Rev. R. 
Lewis Adams, Fairfax County, Va.; Felix M. 
Pack, Jr., Jack D. Hiatt, Margie Payne, Perry 
J. Todd, Annie Sillex, Marvin W. Wampler, 
Norma D. Woods, Florence A. Price, Chloe 
Burns, Alexandria, Va.; Lloyd A. Meroney, 
Arlington, Va.; Agnes M. Reynard, Dar- 
rell D. Reynard, Helen Clause, J. A. Neal, 
Catherine Mitchell, Mrs. T. J. Decker, Miss 
Emolyn Decker, Mrs. Wm. Duppel, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Rev. R. M. Price, Manassas, Va.; Pat Mc- 
Gurgan, Annandale, Va.; Wyoma L. Moffet, 
Harold S. Wolf, Pauline E. Kovach, Irene H. 
Peck, Mrs. Hazel Cantrell, Mrs. Robert Golla- 
day, Samuel L. Jester, Mrs. Anne M. Purdy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Jester, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl D. Smith, Alexandria, Va.; Edith P. 
Parker, Pershing Parker, Washington, D. C.; 
M. H. Gurn, Mrs. Lewis Adams, Mrs. Cecil 
Coffman, Mrs. H. A. Sweeney, Jr., Mr. Edward 
S. Lees, Mrs. Edward S. Lees, Mr. E. H. 
Childress, Mrs. E. H. Childress, Harry Wil- 
liams, Mrs, H. E. Williams, Mrs. Gus Sum- 
mers, Mrs. George A. Hinkle, Alexandria, Va.; 
John Meroney, Arlington, Va.; Evangeline 
Adams, Kenneth Phillips, Mrs. C. C. Monday, 
Alexandria, Va.; Della Berry, Fairfax, Va. 

Mrs. L. Weinholdt, Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. 
R. Weinholdt, Plover, Wis.; Ronald Dailey, 
Mrs. Blanche P. King, Arlington, Va.; Cpl. 
Paul Penie, Fort Belvoir, Va.; Bruce R. Gra- 
ham, Norma Lee Graham, Easton, Md.; Betty 
C. Pittman, Mrs. Chas. Kovach, Mrs. Mattie 
Hill, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. Lloyd Meroney, 
Arlington, Va.; Miss Betty Adams, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Miss Jo Ann Meroney, Arlington, 
Va.; Jackie Dillon, Moody Berry, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Mrs. D. L. Axtell; Mrs. H. B. Hodges, Mrs. 
Sara Black, Mrs. M. K. Holderman, D.: L. 
Dalke, Mrs. D. L. Dalke, Mrs. Elizabeth Proc- 
tor, Mrs. R. K. Tyson, Mrs. W. F. Kesterson, 
Wilson D. Blount, Mrs. W. D. Blount, Mrs. 
Hasetter Fera, Mr. Wesley Clark, Mrs. W. J. 
Clark, Donald T. Black, Mrs. Merle G. Farence, 
Mrs. Ruth Stedman, Mrs. Caroline Crabili, 
Mrs. Ida Rogers, Mrs. Rolla Ompert, Mrs. 
E. Colman, Carrie Gee, Mrs. Ruth L. Holland, 
Mrs. R. E. Robertson, Roy E. Robertson, Lil- 
lie B. Stark, Mrs. J. P. Riddelle, Mr. John 
Gary, Mrs. Bessie Varny. Mrs. Maurice O. 
Crabill, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lee Bolton, Jr., Mrs. 
Betty Seemuller, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert Booterbaugh, Clara Koch, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; A. D. Lowery, Mrs. A. Lowery, Spring- 
field, Va.; Helen Kidwell, Myrtle Tschopp, 
William H. Koch, Priscilla Martin, Robert 
J. Kelly, Rev. Lewis W. Daist, M. O. Crabill, 
Alvan W. Clark, W. G. Olhm, Harry J. Leach, 
D. Lee Harris, R. K. Tyson, R. 8S. McGhee, 
W. B. Limerford, H. W. Gallaher, C. M. Wood- 
ley, Dorothy M. Woodley, Vance Steadman, 
John D. Wood, Jr., Bronson Procter, E. F. 
DeLand, Harry R. Boltwood, Russell F. Gear- 
hart, Vera Gearhart, Goldie W. Larrison, 
L. 8S. Larrison, Mr. and Mrs. John York, Jr. 
and III, Mrs. C. L. Bolton, C. Turner, C. A. 
Woollum, Alexandria, Va. 

R. B. Watts, C. M. McKarsie, M. L. Bolt- 
wood, Florence A. Norton, Chas. J. Ruylus, 
Mrs. C. J. Reighard, Mrs. J. H. Willett, Clara 
Clark, Lucy Payne, Pauline Causey, Bertie H. 


Gells, Victoria Embry, oe oo Virginia 
Durrett, Edna L. Hart, E. T. Carrey, W. T. 
Hicks, W. H. Bailey, Marie W. Wright, Grace 
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B. Shockey, Pearl F. Harmon, Daisy F. 
Woods, Lula B. House, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Sehoudt, Daisy F. Woods, Mary B. Abel, Mrs. 
D. Lee Harris, Mrs. Sallie C. Martin, Mrs. 
Mary Cary Waters, Mrs. H. A. Ziegler, Mrs. 
Ruby Parsons, Alexandria, Va. 

Jessie Lee Clarke, Yvonne R. Copley, Bar- 
bara C. Gruver, Roberta Thomas, Esther G. 
McGrew, Carolyn W. Matthews, Anna R. 
Montgomery, Annie E, Wilkins, Corine V. 
Luka, M. Selma Schulze, Mrs. H. F. Squyres, 
Louise Marshall, Elizabeth W. Lake, Jean M. 
Gary, Irene Hendley, Norma Manville, Myrta 
Harper, Ethel H. Freeman, Mrs. Claudia 
Buckingham, Mrs. Gladys Campbell, Hazel 


Davis, Julia Coffey, Jura Weeks, Ruth Martin,’ 


Ida C. Dillaway, Gaylord C. Bowman, H. F. 
Squyes, C. P. Sheffield, Mrs. C. P. Sheffield, 
Mrs. Jack Zirkle, Mrs. G. Receveur, Mrs. San- 
tiago Ortiz, Mrs. Francia G. Ortiz, Arlington, 
Va. 

Horace R. Hood, Karen Hood, Marilyn 
Stephenson, Fairfax, Va.; Mrs. Wilson Camp- 
bell, Vienna, Va.; H. M. Stephenson, A. G. 
Stephenson, Lloyd Millegan, Mrs. Homer 
Kidwell, Mrs. Margaret Faulkner, Mrs. Eunice 
Bryant, Mrs. Maxine Shenout, Mrs. E. M. 
Pinson, Mrs. James Hayes, Mrs. William L. 
Botts, Jr., Mrs. Dwight E. Nunn, Mrs. Mar- 
gie Chappelle, Mrs. Claudia Thomas, Mrs. 
I. H. Prather, Fairfax, Va.; J. C. Mathias, 
Annandale, Va.; Mrs. J. A. Milstead, Arthur 
J. Conner, Jr., Samuel’J. Coffey, Mrs. W. L. 
Scott, Fairfax, Va.; Ronald 8S. Clark, Der- 
wood, Md.; Thelma P. Coffey, Fairfax, Va. 

Doris J. Good, Eldrey Whaley, William L. 
Scott, H. R. Cupp, Mrs. Claude E. aes 
Esther Good, Mrs. H. R. Cupp, Mrs. H. L. 
Jaynes, John F. Swart, Jr., Fairfax, Va.; Mrs. 
R. J. Urquhart, Mineral, Va.; Blair W. Cupp, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cupp, Claude A. Thompson, 
Reba Cupp, Fairfax, Va.; R. J. Urquhart, Min- 
eral, Va.; Eleanor L. Chesley, Eudora W. Mil- 
legan, E. Virginia Carr, Grace A. Quarter, 
Dollie E. Smith, Mrs. Charles West, Mrs. Jas. 
Bohlken, Mrs. John L. Heckendorn, Mrs. Earl 
Emerson, Mrs. Frank W. Jones, Mrs. Mildred 
Pringle, Mrs. Mary L. Trenis, Fairfax, Va.; 
Mrs. Edna P. Teague, Falls Church, Va.; Mrs. 
Florence Whalen, Mary Moore Hughes, Mrs. 
Vance A. Myers, Mrs. Howard Stull, Mrs. 
Helen M. Lindsay, Mrs. Golde Williams, 
Mary L. Schana, Mrs. Raymond P. Ashman, 
Mrs. Clara Dennis, Winnie E. Sutherland, 
Esther D. Mosser, Fairfax, Va.; C. V. Taylor, 
Herndon, Va.; Virginia Organ, Fairfax, Va. 





Remarkable Record of Religious Groups 
in Distributing American Surplus Food- 
stuffs for Relief Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

RE.icious FatrH Groups DistrisuTe 155 MIL- 
LION Pounps oF UNITep Srates SURPLUS 
Foops in YeaR—HANDLE 87 PeRcent or ALL 
CoMMODITIES RELEASED By GOVERNMENT AS 
Girt or AMERICAN PEOPLE TO NEEDY OvER- 
SEAS—THIRTY-SEVEN COUNTRIES SHARE IN 
$59,521,157 SurpmenTs From Our OveERr- 
ABUNDANCE OF MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE 
More than 155 million pounds of United 

States surplus foods—given by the American 

people through their Government for free 

distribution to the destitute and hungry 
overseas—were distributed to these victims 
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of war, famine, and disaster through agen- 
cies of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths during the year ended April 30, 
1954. 

This surplus food—butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered milk valued at $52,226,015—represent- 
ed more than 87 percent of all such surplus 
foods distributed abroad during the last year 
by all American voluntary relief agencies. 

Of the remainder, 7.6 percent—13,660,000 
pounds valued at $3,870,850—was distributed 
through the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), and 
5.3 percent—9,545,000 pounds valued at 
$3,424,292—through 8 other nonsectarian 
agencies. 

This was made known today in the quar- 
terly report to its memrbership by the Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York 
City, in which are represented 46 agencies 
for overseas relief and service registered and 
recognized by the United States Government. 

Total of the surplus foods released by the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation 
for free distribution during this period was 
slightly in excess of 179 million pounds, with 
a total value of $59,521,157. 

Distribution of the large amounts of food- 
stuffs by the faith groups was through their 
existing overseas networks of relief personnel 
and associated religious agencies in 37 coun- 
tries abroad, and was carried out, religious 
agency ieaders here said, in addition to their 
on-going worldwide regular schedules of re- 
lief programs. 

All handling costs of the “operation sur- 
plus,” they said, were defrayed by voluntary 
contributions of their religious constituen- 
cies—in Protestant churches largely through 
the United Appeal and One Great Hour of 
Sharing, in the Roman Catholic church 
through the Bishops’ Fund appeal, and 
through the United Jewish Appeal and other 
relief fund programs within the Jewish faith 
organizations. 

Commenting on the surplus distribution 
by the American relief agencies, religious re- 
lief agency leaders pointed to its significance 
in view of pending legislation in the Congress 
looking forward toward a vastly increased 
program of disposal abroad of the Nation's 
huge stocks of over-abundant commodities. 

Moses A, Leavitt, executive vice chairman 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“The successful pattern for free distribu- 
tion of our surpluses, set by this experience, 
the careful carrying out of our programs in 
such manner as to preciude unfavorable ef- 
fect on the economies of the recipient peo- 
ples, and the response of the American peo- 
ple, particularly through their religious in- 
stitutions, to further this achievement of 
true compassion and brotherhood are guide- 
posts clearly marking the way for the greatly 
enhanced free distribution of our surpluses 
now being contemplated by the Congress.” 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, executive di- 
rector of War-Relief Services, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and vice chair- 
man of the ACVA, said: 

“The Catholic Church everywhere rejoices 
in the increased aid to the hungry and des- 
titute of the world made possible through 
this use of our excess foods for free distri- 
bution in the areas of distress to those there 
without means to buy, without strength or 
opportunity to work and earn, victims of 
circumstance who must eventually perish 
unless they are ministered to by the more 
fortunate of the world. 

“There can be little excuse for us, blessed 
by God with so much more of His produce 
than we can use, if we fail to share it with 
our starving and homeless brethren in every 
way possible, through our governmental as 
well as through our personal abilities.” 

Dr. Wynn C. Pairfield, executive director 
of Church World Service, interdenomination- 
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al-relief arm of major Protestant churches, 
and honorary chairman of ACVA, said: 

“This sharing of our overabundance with 
those in need abroad, motivated by the re- 
ligious ideals upon which our Nation was 
founded, gives expression to the ever-pres- 
ent spirit of thanksgiving in the hearts of 
our people, their gratitude to their Creator 
for the great goodness He has shown them. 

“It is highly gratifying that they have so 
pointedly chosen their religious agencies to 
implement so largely this sharing of their 
good fortune. 
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“While our main joy, as regards the sur- 
pluses, is that they greatly increase our op- 
portunity to relieve the suffering of people, 
we also recognize the services those sur- 
pluses perform for world peace, identified as 
they are as the gifts of the American peo- 
ple—tfreely given, people to people, with no 
strings attached, and without cost or obliga- 
tion to the governments of the nationals 
concerned. 

“To a hungry man, woman, or child, a gift 
of food is a most practical and potent am- 
bassador of good will.” 


Surplus commodity shipments made during the year by the agencies 


Religious faith ps 
American Friends Service Committee 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
Church World Service 
Latheran World Relief 
Mennonite Central Committee 
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War Relief Services. 


Nonsectarian groups: 
American Friends of Austrian Children 
American Middle East Relief 
American National Red Cross 
ai alesse 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children 
International Rescue Committee 
Iran Foundation.._......---- 
Save the Children Federation 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc 


Dollar value of commodities shipped, May 
4, 1953, to May 1, 1954: Milk, $16,805,910.80; 
butter, $32,472,854.20; cheese, $10,242,392.50; 
total, €59,521,157.50 (based on Department 
of Agriculture figures). 


Specifications for TVA Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from a recent edition of the Evening 
Star: 


SpeciricaTions ror TVA Jop 

President Eisenhower has written an exact- 
ing list of specifications for chairmanship of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The ap- 
pointee, the President told a news confer- 
ence, must be a man who is completely non- 
political, who is professionally well quali- 
fied, whose integrity and probity are above 


with that of the Chief Executive. 
such a man, the President added, is a hard 
job 


The term of Gordon R. Clapp as TVA 
Chairman expired on Tuesday night, at 
time he teft the agency he had been 
since 1933. The TVA law specifically 
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forbids appointment of officials on a politi- 
cal basis, and Mr. Clapp’s confirmation as 
Chairman in 1947 came on a Senate vote 
that crossed party lines. Senator Coopzr 
Kentucky Republican, who was paired in 
favor of Mr. Clapp’s nomination in 1947, but 
who has opposed his reappointment this year, 
has said that the former Chairman kept him- 
self “above politics.” Mr. Clapp’s 
professional qualifications have not been 
chalienged; neither have his integrity and 
probity. President Eisenhower told his news 
conference that all reports coming to him 
have been that Mr. Clapp operated as a very 
fine administrator and without any fear, 
favor, or affection. 

‘There remains, however, the specification 
identified by President Eisenhower as the 
philosophical approach to TVA. The fact 
that Mr. Clapp has not been reappointed 
implies that his philosophical approach to 
such undertakings as TVA does not agree 
with that of the President. During the 1952 
campaign General Eisenhower praised the 
accomplishments of TVA, but said it should 
not be considered “a rigid pattern for such 
developments in other regions.” Last sum- 
mer he referred to it as an example of “creep- 
ing socialism,” but last fall he qualified this 
by saying he meant only certain features of 
TVA. Senator Cooper has criticized Mr. 
Clapp’s “doctrinaire position” toward TVA. 
The oath taken by Mr. Clapp as Chairman, 
and required of any successor, includes a 
statement of belief in the “wisdom and 
feasibility” of the TVA project. Mr. Clapp 
often demonstrated his deep convictions 


May 24 
We’re Imitating What We Oppose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include an article by Louis Bromfield: 

We're ImIraTiInc WHAT WE Oppose 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


One of the dangers which always confronts 
@ democracy in a struggle with some tyran- 
nical form of government is that of picking 
up techniques and methods and genera! cor- 
ruption from the enemy. This is not a new 
danger; the Greeks and Romans were in 
many ways corrupted by the manners and 
methods of the very people with whom they 
were at war or even conquered. 

Almost without knowing it, we have ac- 
quired some of the evil techniques and meth- 
ods of the Nazis, the Fascists, and of Com- 
munist Russia. One of the worst and dirti- 
est tricks is that described as conditioning 
or indoctrination. 

Most of the propaganda, the near lies, 
the conditioning, the fear mongering, and 
the indoctrination with which the American 
people are belabored day after day come from 
the State Department and the Armed Forces. 
Indeed, millions of dollars have been spent 
by these agencies during the past few years 
simply in “selling a bill of goods’ to the 
American people in order to induce them to 
follow and support the policies of a few men, 
not all of them by any means either scrupu- 
lous or able. 

In all of this, the American press, save for 
a few rebellious examples, has played its 
part, sometimes willingly and deliberately 
and sometimes merely as a stooge. It has 
been consistently the victim not only of 
hundreds of thousands of tons of reports and 
mimeographed propaganda designed to in- 
doctrinate the very taxpayers who were pay- 
ing for it, but the press has suffered also 
from the blandishments of expensive cock- 
tail parties, luxurious junkets and the fiat- 
tery of being taken into the confidence of 
the Armed Forces and the State Department. 
Unfortunately this Nazi technique has fre- 
quently produced results. 

One is tempted to place the blame for 
much of this situation upon the great 
number of generals and admirals installed 
throughout our Government in positions of 
great authority. Neither the German Gov- 
ernment of the Kaiser, nor that of Hitler, 
nor that of Soviet Russia had or has today 
s0 many military and naval figures in posi- 
tions of high authority and domination over 
the policies of Government of which the 
American people are frequently the victims. 
It should never be forgotten that the mili- 
tary brass is trained not for peace, but for 
war. 

All this is a situation which affects gravely 
the future of the Republican Party. The 
bellicose declarations of Secretary of State 
Dulles and Admiral Radford and his bellig- 
erent friends among the Chiefs of Staff 
failed in the Indochinese situation, to meet 
the approval of the American people or of our 
allies. 

There is a great deal of hubbub in cer- 
tain circles in Washington and in the press 
about our allies letting us down. They have 
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not let us down; they are merely showing 
some commonsense in the field of arriving 
at some kind of peace in the world. In the 
press, there have been the usual outcries 
from our more hysterical columnists working 
as stooges in the process of indoctrination, 
and almost daily there are, in what were 
once sober and honest newspapers, colored 
and slanted reports from Washington and 
foreign correspondents which make the 

pers of the late Mr. Hearst and of Colonel 
McCormick at their most violent seem ob- 
jective and conservative. 

The old trial-balloon technique was in- 
vented during the Roosevelt administration. 
vice President Nrxon’s trial balloon about 
sending conscripted American boys to Indo- 
china blew up in his face. 

And let us never forget that the whole 
effort to saddle conscription or universal 
military service upon American young men 
as a permanent affair is borrowed straight 
from the totalitarian countries by the very 
military forces which today have infiltrated 
nearly all of our Government and surround 
President Eisenhower. 

It is my guess that if the administration 
continues along its present course of inter- 
vention, aggression, conscripting Americans 
and sending them overseas to fight the bat- 
tles of peoples who are not interested in 
fighting their own battles—even if it again 
brings up the subject of sending American 
conscripts to Indochina—the Republicans 
will have great difficulty in electing a single 
candidate to Congress next fall. The Amer- 
ican people are far less hysterical than their 
Government and they are about fed up to 
the throat. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today filed a petition from Mrs. 
P, E. Decatur, president, Ashland, Ohio, 
WCTU, and one from residents of Strat- 
ford Community, Route 3, Delaware, 
Ohio, urging favorable support of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, and so forth and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 

The petitions follow: 

Srratrorp COMMUNITY, 
Delaware, Ohio, May 19, 1954. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor. 

Dear Str: We, the undersigned residents of 
this community, desire to urge you to use 
your influence in favor of the bill to ban 
liquor advertising on the television and ra- 
dio as is numbered H, R. 1227, and is called 
the Bryson bill. 

We want this petition taken to the House 
and have a note made of it in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

William E. Smith, Mrs. Martha Swartz, 
Ralph W. Humes, Pearl M. Humes, Merl M. 
McKee, Mrs. Merl McKee, Mrs. Virginia Webb, 
Mrs. Howard Fisher, Mrs. Herman Stockdale, 
Mrs. Grace N. Jones, Mrs. Ward Simmons, 
Jean Matson, Edith Gutheil, Mr. Craig Beck, 
Mrs. John Breece, Mrs.,Florence Breece, Ar- 
thur Swartz, Ward F. Simmons, Tillie Fath- 
burckner, Anna M. Warden, Noel C. Allman, 
Noel Cunningham, Mrs. Noel Allman, Frank 
Swartz, Mrs. Frank Swartz. 

Minnie Roloson, Mary Hall, Annabell 
Lindner, E. R. Cunningham, Mable Cunning- 
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ham, F. J. Lindner, Nora Lindner, J. F. and 
Bessie E. Melson, Homer Trimmer, Jane 
Trimmer, Thurman Evans, Paul Winters, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Blinn, Mrs. Paul Winters, 
Mrs. Ray Curmitte, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Sealy, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Sealy, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cox, Mrs. A. C. Farmer, Mrs. Russell 
Breece, Russell Breece. . 
ASHLAND, OnT0, May 11, 1954. 
To Hon. Chauncey W. Reed, Chairman, and 
Members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee: 

We, the undersigned, petition that you and 
your committee vote favorably to get the 
bill introduced by Representative Hamer H. 
Bunce, of Idaho, H. R. 8744, out of commit- 
tee and onto the floor of the House for favor- 
able consideration. 

Mrs. Bertha Ledyard, Mrs. Jennie Boren, 
Mrs. Ethel Decatur, Mrs. Chlora Hazen, Mrs. 
Margaret DeLozier, Mrs. Hannah H. Newcomb, 
Mrs. Jennie McBride, Mrs. Winnie Smith, 
Mrs. Etta Hartsough, Mrs. Naida Keifling, 
Mrs. Eva Smith, Mrs. Anne Myers, Iva Mae 
Morr, Edna Riddle, Ashland, Ohio; Mary 
McLaughlin, Savannah, Ohio. 

Maxine Ambrose, Mae M. Reaser, Bess 
Remy, Mrs. Emma A. Wriebigler, Mrs. Minnie 
A. Ryan, Ashiand, Ohio; Florence E. Ewing, 
Mrs. Helen Davault, Mrs. Virga Neucomer, 
Mrs. Doris Weikel, Mrs. Hazel Batdorf, Mrs. 
Helen Ickes, Mrs. Mary Anderson, Mrs. Mil- 
licent Kyler, Mrs. Flo C. Lutz, Miss Flossie M. 
Ewing, Jeromesville, Ohio. 





American Federation of Labor Proposals 
for Dealing With the Crisis in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a clear 
and forthright statement adopted by the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its meeting in 
Chicago, May 19, 1954: 


‘THe Crisis rn Asta 


Because some democratic powers have 
failed to recognize the real nature of the 
Chinese Communist dictatorship and its 
pivotal role in Moscow's drive for world 
domination, the international situation has 
deteriorated seriously in recent months 
Furthermore, by discontinuing its immediate 
postwar policy of granting national inde- 
pendence and equal treatment to colonial 
peoples, the prestige and position of western 
democracy have been gravely weakened espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa. Thus have the 
Communists been enabled to save their pup- 
pet regime in North Korea and to pervert the 
yearnings of the people of Indochina for na- 
tional independence into a decisive phase of 
the Soviet campaign to conquer southeast 
Asia and dominate the world, 

Against this background of events, must 
we now view the indecision and. division in 
western diplomacy and Molotov’s machina- 
tions and maneuvers at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Under these circumstances, the exec- 
utive council of the A. F. of L. declares that 
the fate and freedom of Indochina are now 
the concern and responsibility not only of 
the Vietnamese, not only of France, or the 
United States, but of the entire free world, of 
liberty-loving people everywhere. Realizing 
the urgency of American. initiative at this 
critical hour, we call upon our Government 
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to be unsparing in its efforts to rally the 
greatest support of the Vietnamese people 
and secure the broadest collective interna- 
tional action for assuring the full national 
independence of Indochina and halting the 
tide of Commuist conquest. Towards thus 
furthering the cause of world peace and free- 
dom, we suggest action by our Government 
along the following lines: 

1. In view of the fact that, after the United 
Nations repelled Communist aggression in 
Korea, massive military support was rushed 
by the Moscow-Peiping axis from the Korean 
front to their Viet Minh puppets, there 
should immediately be convoked a special 
session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly to mobilize maximum world support for 
ending the war in Indochina, safeguarding 
its national independence and territorial in- 
tegrity and helping its reconstruction. 

2. At this special session of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, the United States representa- 
tives should insist on full application of the 
principle of free elections in Indochina— 
just as firmly as our Government has in- 
sisted on its genuine application in relation 
to Korea and Germany. 

3. Within the provisions of the U. N. Char- 
ter for regional defense organizations, our 
Government should seek to build a Pacific 
alliance for peace and freedom which would 
include all freedom-loving peoples willing to 
join it. 

4. America should likewise encourage and 
assist the free nations of Asia not yet ready 
to join the aforementioned alliance to de- 
velop their own effective resistance to Com- 
munist subversion of their democratic in- 
stitutions and to organize united action to 
prevent Moscow-Peiping aggression against 
their national independence and territorial 
integrity. 

5. Toward implementing the complete na- 
tional sovereignty of the Vietnamese and 
toward proving that democracy and not 
communism can help them meet their needs, 
the United States and its democratic allies 
should give a practical demonstration of 
their sincere interest in the economic as 
well as political advancement of the people 
by transferring the foreign investment in 
Indochina (about $300 million) to the Viet- 
namese people as aid to the reconstruction 
of their war-ravaged land. Until such time 
as a democratically elected national govern- 
ment has been established, this transferred 
interest should be held in trust and admin- 
istered by an International Commission rep- 
resenting Pakistan, Thailand, Burma, India, 
and the Philippines for the purpose of im- 
proving the working and living conditions of 
the people of Indochina, 

6. Congress should grant President Eisen- 
hower standby authority to take all measures 
he may require for helping to train a Viet- 
nam National Army and build a Pacific al- 
liance for peace and freedom strong enough 
to hasten the end of the war in Indochina, 
assure its national independence, and pro- 
tect the free nations of Asia against further 
imperialist aggression and expansion by the 
Moscow-Peiping axis. In this connection, 
we emphasize that a strong united front of 
the democracies—demonstrated in immedi- 
ate positive steps for collective action— 
would serve to improve the prospects of mak- 
ing the Soviet bloc less intransigent and 
thereby increase the likelihood of reasonable 
armistice terms. The policy of postponing 
until after the Geneva conclave, steps for at- 
taining such collective action by the democ- 
racies only serves to encourage Soviet ag- 
gression and utterly unacceptable armistice 
terms in Indochina. The great task of the 
peaceful and freedom-loving nations is, 
therefore, to mobilize maximum military 
strength and insure the strongest resistance 
during the Geneva negotiations and not aft- 
erward when a reasonable negotiated settile- 
ment would no longer be possible because of 
allied weakness and disunity. We must not 
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lose sight of the fact that, given the present 
disarray in the democratic camp, the Com- 
munists are taking while the conferees are 
talking. History provides overwhelming 
proof that in dealing with totalitarian ag- 
gression—whether it be Nazi or Communist— 
democratic weakness and wavering breed 
war while democratic strength and united 
action block war. Fear of displeasing the 
Communist warlords during the Geneva 
Conference can lead only to disastrous ap- 
peasement, that is, to aggravating still more 
gravely the danger of a world conflagration. 
7. Finally, we appeal to our Government to 
impress strongly upon France and Britain 
the urgency of learning from the costly ex- 
perience in Indochina. Let our allies act 
now to break with their colonialist policies 
and practices—especially in Egypt, Morocco, 
and Tunisia—before the Communist agents 
of Soviet imperialism come into these cru- 
cial areas in full force to distort and destroy 
the national and democratic aspirations of 
these peoples. Once these peoples have 
gained their full national independence, 
equality, and democracy, they will have 
something really worthwhile to fight for and 
become our loyal allies in preventing another 
world war, preserving peace, and promoting 
freedom and social and economic progress. 


Secretary Talbott Wages Good Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rgscorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of May 8, 1954: 

SecreTary TaLsotr Waces Goop Ficut 

All of the services admire the persistence 
with which Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott has been carrying on the fight for 
@ pay increase for military personnel. At a 
time when virtually all administrative lead- 
ers, except the redoubtable Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense John A. Hannah, have ceased 
stressing the need for pay improvement, Mr. 
Talbott continues to carry on. 

Purthermore, the Air Secretary has the 
facts and figures that make his arguments 
appealing. For example, he reported to the 
Secretary of Defense that the Government 
could save $100 million annually by a 10- 
percent increase in Air Force enlistments, 
and added that a pay raise would contribute 
to such a boost in reenlistments. In a sub- 
sequent address, Mr. Talbott proclaimed that 
current dissatisfaction among service per- 
sonnel “comes from the fact that they be- 
lieve their pay is not up to the standards of 
commerce and industry.” With another in- 
crease for Government civilian employees in 
the offing, it is hard to brush off this argu- 
ment. 

That the administration has not encour- 
aged a pay increase for its fighting services 
probably accounts for the slacking off of 
interest in other quarters. It also makes 
Secretary Talbott's persistence the more ad- 
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Amendments to Social-Security Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering amendments to the social-secu- 
rity law. I have today asked them to 
carefully consider the provision making 
it mandatory for doctors, dentists, and 
farmers to participate in the social-se- 
curity program. 

In this free country of ours, I fee] these 
people have the right to decide if they 
want to be covered by Federal social se- 
curity, and not be forced by law to par- 
ticipate in a retirement program. 

This is a free country. Let us keep it 
that way. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


May 24, 1954 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the | 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur. 7 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. ~ 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ang 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend. 
ent of Documents and the head of the re. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), $ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGrEssIONAL Recor is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Address by Hon. Sherman Adams, Assist- 
ant To the President, Before National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, on May 
20, 1954, the Honorable Sherman 
Adams, Assistant .to the President, ad- 
dressed the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers at Boston, Mass. In 
his address, he referred to the progress 
made by the administration in eliminat- 
ing Communists and subversives from 
the Federal Government. He also out- 
lined the program of the administration 
to insure internal security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The privilege of being here today to ad- 
dress you provides a pleasant and, indeed, 
a fortunate occasion for me. First, because 
this meeting is in New England in the city 
of Boston which we in New Hampshire have 
always looked at as one of the important 
suburbs of the Granite State. Second, be- 
cause this meeting commemorates a century 
of progress and success in what is still the 
largest, and in many respects, a flourishing 
industry in New England. It offers the op- 
portunity to acknowledge publicly the zeal 
and tenacity of an ingenious body of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. And third, it offers the 
chance to meet again many friends who have 
been steadfast to the ideals of their heritage 
and not the least of whom is one who I count 
not only as a friend, but the Nation’s out- 
standing Governor who exemplifies the vir- 
tues of the truly dedicated public servant. 
This is an opportunity as well to speak to 
many old friends, many of whom have long 
strengthened the backbone of the national 
economy. I lay no claim to being a proficient 
backscratcher. Although believing that one 
should try to live up to the best in his repu- 
tation, I nevertheless will state a belief which 
I hold about many of you and your enter- 
prises. There are among you those that at 
some time in their history might have found 
greener fields elsewhere than here in New 
England. There are those who might have 
sought other locations for advantages, even 
though trifling, which would have 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing their 
product. Many of them made a cold deci- 
sion about this opportunity. They decided 
that here in New England were even better 
values, not only sentimental, but real as- 
sets which were expressed in higher skills, 
closer cooperation, and greater promise of 
eventual success that made the opportunity 
here still the brighter, even though the more 
challenging one. You who conduct textile 
business in New England are here not simply 
because of sentiment of loyalty to a region 
and its human resources, but rather from the 
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victory you wished to win, and could and 
did win, through your ingenuity, skill, and 
the dexterity of good management and ap- 
plied commonsense. As New England has 
been an asset to you, so you have been a 
credit to New England. 

Naturally, I have shared in the interest 
you have taken in this, continuing to make 
your enterprise a success. No governor worth 
his salt would have hesitated to lend his 
full influence to helping and encouraging 
you in any legitimate way he could. As you 
have so kindly mentioned, the situation in 
your industry did come up for the most 
careful study and discussion during the 
years when I was Governor of my State. You 
will not take it amiss, I am sure, if I tell 
you that occasionally I found a manufac- 
turer who was skeptical, if not unfriendly, 
to any exhibition of political interest. There 
are those, though I could not immediately 
name them, who would be so selfish as to 
think simply of the dividends of such an 
effort upon his own political fortune. Yet, 
I will say that there were none with whom 
I worked but were genuinely motivated by 
the problems of economic stability and 
human welfare with which this industry is 
inextricably concerned. I have no doubt 
that some of that work and the diligent and 
selfless efforts of the committee headed by 
Seymour Harris did yield some good, though 
I am surprised that you would think so 
much value came of it. Surely, no partisan 
advantage was sought or gained, as you can 
well see from the ability to work together 
of such diverse political proponents as Paul 
Dever, Dennis Roberts, Fred Payne, and my- 
self, for example. 

It is, of course, some satisfaction to know 
that people can work together to report facts 
and opinions that are helpful to labor, to 
management, and to ownership, with a bet- 
ter understanding of the economic factors 
involved, as a source of ideas and plans upon 
which to make sound decisions for the fu- 
ture. The pessimist can sing the blues and 
dirges if he likes, but the realist, recognizing 
opportunities pointed out in such a report, 
cannot help but become an optimist. When, 
in addition, industry is so fortunate as to 
have a diligent, discerning National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers as its cham- 
pion, you cannot help having all the more 
heart for the future. 

This association has a right to be proud 
of its claim as the oldest trade association 
in America. You were the first to carry out 
the revolutionary idea of bringing keen com- 
petitors together to pool their wits and to 
help each individual succeed by helping ev- 
erybody succeed. In those days, it was quite 
a novelty to make a contribution to an or- 
ganization which aimed to help your com- 
petitor. The more generally accepted goal 
was to find ways of cutting his throat. 

A centennial is, of course, a fitting occa- 
sion for commendation and reminiscence, 
but your 100th anniversary is; as well, a 
mountain peak from which to take a long 
look ahead and to think about maintaining 
conditions that will promote both stability 
and progress which your successors can in 
turn celebrate on the 200th anniversary of 
this dynamic association in the year 2054. 
But to spend just a moment in looking back- 
ward, I am interested in a fact about your 
industry described in the census of 1860. 
That was the first census following your as- 
sociation’s birthday. ‘The chapter devoted 
to manufacturing says, “The growth of the 


culture and the manufacture of cotton in 
the United States constitutes the most strik- 
ing feature of the industrial history of the 
last 50 years.” Then it adds, “The average 
annual wage of each hand in New England 
was $205—the wages being upward of $9 
greater than the average for the whole 
United States.” 

Then, as now, New England mills were 
able and did pay more to workers than any- 
where else in the Nation. 

Again looking back to the past century, 
I am impressed that the New England textile 
industry not only had the gumption to face 
and overcome obstacles, but also the good 
sense to junk old ideas and adopt new ones. 
They had the “git-up-and-go” trait that 
still characterizes the New England cotton 
industry. 

Yankee ingenuity was born and thrived in 
your industry. When a British king banned 
from the colonies the knowledge of new 
manufacturing methods, it was a New Eng- 
lander who outwitted the selfish monarch by 
reconstructing from memory an Arkwright 
power-driven spinning frame and started a 
surge of textile prosperity. 

Your association proposed new methods in 
technical training of managers and opera- 
tives. You introduced statistical reporting 
on cotton manufacture. You supported bet- 
ter standards for industrial health and 
safety and other modern ideas which other 
sections copied and which improved condi- 
tions in the entire textile world. 

Right here, somebody may want to stand 
up and make a speech. I can hear such a 
critic asking, “What about textile manu- 
facturing as a declining industry, with old- 
fashioned management, moss-covered plants, 
and obsolete machinery?” 

To my unenlightened friend, let me say 
that that mournful description might have 
hit the target in certain instances in these 
New England States a few years back. But 
such a target is harder to find now. Dur- 
ing the postwar period, the New England 
cotton and fiber mills have spent about $185 
million in modernization. This pace con- 
tinues. I am told that it is 18 percent more 
per employee than all United States cotton 
and synthetic textile mills, and 37 percent 
more per employee than all New England 
manufacturing industries have spent. 

As for management, an association of 
manufacturers that Was survived a century 
of changing economic vicissitudes has now 
an unequaled backlog of experience, skill, 
and faith on which to rely in facing today’s 
challenge. 

These mills here in New England have 
passed through successive stages of adjust- 
ment not yet experienced by many of their 
competitors. Management has had to pos- 
sess a lot more than pride and stubbornness 
to survive. With all of the handicaps and 
rising costs about which you know better 
than I, you have succeeded in the toughest 
competitive market in the world—and you 
will continue to succeed. 

It wasn’t the advantage of great natural 
resources, of patents, or monopoly or sub- 
sidy or any other privileged advantage that 
gave this industry in New England its lon- 
gevity and its success. Rather, it was astute 
management, research, excellent fabrics, 
appealing styles, and aggressive merchandis- 
ing. That kind of combination always wins 
for New England—brains, work, and guts. 

As for any predicted decline in textile 
manufacturing, let us look at some facts 
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rather than the fears of the jittery Jere- 
miahs who neither know the facts nor the 
progress nor the future promise that lie 
ahead of us. The fact is that the textile in- 
dustry which and manufactures 
textile fibers for use in clothing and a great 
variety of merchandise is still the No. 
1 industrial activity in New England. 
There are something like 125 cotton and 
synthetic fiber mills in this section, employ- 
ing 65,000 men and women. 

It is a growing industry. The consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States has in- 
creased 50 percent since 1933. The popula- 
tion of the United States, now over 162 mil- 
lion, is increasing approximately 2,700,000 
annually. Each year new Americans require 
an additional 75.6 millions pounds of cotton. 
By 1960, only 6 years hence, our population 
will be up probably another 16 million and 
the demand for cotton will be over 450 mil- 
lion pounds a year. Somebody is going to 
make money producing and selling to that 
enormous new market. When any manu- 
facturer feels down in the dumps, let him 
think about this growing market and make 
up his mind to go after a chunk of that 
business. 

Before I turn to a discussion of quite a 
different problem on which I want to com- 
ment, permit me to offer a few suggestions. 

First, insist that your association keep 
abreast of the times. This means, of course, 
your support of it—your contributions to its 
work. It means, too, holding it up to its 
traditional] excellence—maintaining accurate 
information, market statistics, consumer de- 
mands, and a variety of indispensable infor- 
mation. This means as well, keeping in- 
formed of wage differentials, work-loads, the 
various elements of cost which are the cri- 
teria of your competitive advantage or disad- 
vantage. 

Second, keep vigilant to legislative trends 
and see to it that government—national, 
State, and local—is aware of the problems 
you face and the treatment accorded your 
industry is fair. 

In this connection, may I refer briefly and 
somewhat out of context perhaps to the effect 
of more liberal policy on foreign trade as it 
relates to the merchandising of your own 
products here in the United States. No one 
can deny the need of friends in the world 
who will be prepared to fight as zealously for 
freedom as we will ourselves. Believing this, 
we are concerned with the ability of other 
free people to survive, to stand with us 
against the threat of any force anywhere in 
the world that would destroy our own free 
government and our individual privileges 
under it. We know, of course, that there can 
be no political freedom without economic 
stability. If we are to continue to have good 
neighbors, it is as important that other 
peoples have a chance to earn their own 
bread as it is for ourselves. This means that 
our neighbors, as well as we, must have a 
chance to sell their products in a world 
competitive market, and that the exchange 
of goods must be more than one-way traffic. 
We have, therefore, sought progressively to 
reduce the barriers which we impose against 
foreign goods in order that our friends may 
have a chance to participate in American 
markets, even as we share foreign markets in 
the disposition of our own goods. Yet, let 
me make one point perfectly clear—there is 
no desire or intention to subject the textile 
manufacturer of New England, or anywhere 
else in America for that matter, to destruc- 
tive foreign competition. We can no more 
allow our own industries to be destroyed than 

we can allow freedom-loving friends 
to be deprived of the privilege of sharing 
the trade with our own country. The 
competitive factors in both American and 
world markets are delicate relationships. We 
ought, of course, to encourage every free gov- 
ernment to negotiate with ours to its max- 
imum advantage, provided that it does not 
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weaken or destroy our own economy. It 
must be clear that nations producing export- 
able manufacturing surpluses are going to 
trade with somebody. If they cannot deal 
with us and the other free countries, they 
most certainly will be forced to deal with 
the Communists. It is our resolute purpose 
to forestall the availability of strategic goods 
and materiel which, but for free world mar- 
kets, must inevitably force “trading with the 
enemy,” with corresponding increased Soviet 
strength. 

And third, may I stress this point: That 
you should impress your community, your 
State and your National Government with 
the significance of your enterprise and its 
contribution to the economy of your com- 
munity. Keep telling your story better and 
oftener. The greatest danger is not your dis- 
tance from raw materials, unfavorable cost 
ratios, or other handicaps of competition. 
The greatest danger is gloom psychology. 
That point of view spread widely enough will 
depress any economy and keep it down. 

Finally, I should like to remind you that 
we here in New England gave the Eisen- 
hower philosophy and program its earliest 
encouragement. It seems to me that the 
program of this administration is entitled 
not only to your support. It will be the re- 
alization of your hopes for the future. 
This Government must not fail. There is no 
question that the majority of Americans, 
irrespective of party, have sensed that the 
alternative to Eesinhower’s success is @ 
sharper turn to the left. With this, in- 
evitably will come a more powerful federal- 
ism and the weakening of the privileges of 
private initiative and personal freedom. 
You can have your choice. On the one hand, 
you can have an increasingly prosperous 
economy based on private competitive enter- 
prise, expanding in a free nation endowed 
with material, military, and spiritual power, 
which all its citizens share. On the other, 
you are faced with an increasing delegation 
of arbitrary power with attendant controls 
and regulatory bureaus, and the stealthy at- 
trition of the freedom of the individual liv- 
ing in a weakening structure of declining 
enterprise, initiative, and self-reliance. 

It would not be appropriate for me in these 
few minutes to enumerate the growing ac- 
complishments of this Government, but 
there is one consideration which I know 
is of interest to all Americans, and which I 
know you share. Thoughtful citizens 
throughout the land have been genuinely 
concerned with the reported infiltration of 
bad risks not only in Government but in 
industry, commerce, and elsewhere. As 
manufacturers, you have a right to know of 
the care now being given to a program of 
protecting manufacturing establishments 
from sabotage and destruction should an 
emergency again strike our country. 

Only last week an administration measure 
Was submitted to the Congress to provide the 
Federal Government with authority to bar 
from defense facilities during a national 
emergency individuals who are subversive 
and may be reasonably believed to be disposed 
to engage in sabotage, espionage, or other 
subversive acts. Although there is authority 
to remove them in cases where work is being 
done under a classified defense contract, no 
authority presently exists to remove them 
from power plants and other important in- 
stallations where the dangers of sabotage and 
espionage in time of war or an emergency 
are the greatest. These people may be sum- 
marily suspended but dismissal would come 
only after a hearing which determined them 
likely saboteurs or espionage threats to our 
national security. 


At the same time, an additional adminis- 
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of Federal laws. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board would conduct the hearings, 
and if it is determined that such an organ. 
ization is controlled by Communists and that 
it might cause material damage to our na. 
tional security, the Board would then issue 
an order prohibiting any person or employee 
from paying dues or contributing goods or 
services to such organization. 

You have watched and listened intently, 7 
suspect, to certain inquiries that are being 
conducted by committees of the Congress 
concerning the security situation in various 
departments of Government. You can rest 
assured that the executive department has 
been eager to cooperate, rendering every 
possible assistance in any authorized in- 
vestigation of any situation the subject of 
legitimate inquiry. Our goals are the com. 
plete elimination of every Communist, 
Fascist, or of whatever subversive persuasion, 
who is, or might be intent upon the destruc. 
tion of American institutions and the over. 
throw of this Government. The agency en- 
trusted with the responsibility of eterna) 
vigilance in this regard is the Department of 
Justice whose chief officer is the Attorney 
General of the United States and in whose 
office is located the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. You will, I think, be interested 
in the progress of the Department of Justice 
in carrying out its responsibility. Since 
hardly over a year ago, in an accelerated 
program to denaturalize and deport sub- 
versives and other undesirables, the office of 
the Attorney General, through its immigra. 
tion and naturalization service has: (1) De- 
ported 79 alien subversives; (2) deported 
1,399 alien criminals and racketeers, violators 
of narcotic laws, and persons with immoral 
conduct records; (3) issued orders for de- 
portation of 208 persons with records of sub- 
versive activity or affiliation; (4) commenced 
denaturalization proceedings against 27 
naturalized citizens who are deemed to be 
subversives. 

Since January 1953, 36 Communist leaders 
have been convicted and 14 leaders are now 
on trial, The Attorney General during this 
time has ordered the addition of 62 new 
groups to the Justice Department's list of 
subversive groups, making a total of 255 such 
groups. 

Between January 20, 1953, and January 
15, 1954, the Department secured the con- 
viction of 1 person for treason, and 2 
persons for espionage. Four persons have 
been convicted for making false statements 
to the Government—one has been convicted 
for perjury. 

And beyond this, the progress in the ad- 
ministration of a stricter governmentwide 
loyalty-security program for Government 
employees has undoubtedly come increasingly 
to your attention. 

The intensive and comprehensive work 
continually in progress by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation under J. Edgar 
Hoover includes the surveillance of. every 
known Communist sympathizer who might 
be expected to engage in acts of violence 
in the event of an emergency. These num- 
bers, while not spectacularly large, yet oc- 
cupy Mr. Hoover's vigilant attention. The 
watching of Communist sympathizers is a 
well-organized and relentlessly pursued 
daily responsibility. 

The review of the records of current secu- 
rity reports on not only every new employee 
of Government, but every holdover employee 
has now progressed so that a complete check 
and recheck will shortly have been com- 
pleted. The severance of security risks from 
public employment is a matter that has been 
well-reported from time to time. 

There is one thing for sure—that is that 
the Executive Department has and will con- 
tinue to devote its every energy to protect- 
ing the internal security of the United 
States. It will take second place to no 
agency of Government in its zeal to provide 
the maximum vigilance to this end. 
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On May 10, the President of the United 
States announced the appointment of an 
Assistant Attorney General for Internal 
security. His is the responsibility of co- 
ordinating and enforcing the President's 
program to insure the internal security of 
our country through the enforcement of laws 
presently on our statute boeks and the 
measures which this Administration has pro- 
posed to combat this menace. Many bills 
have been proposed to the Congress under a 
comprehensive program that has been care- 
fully studied and designed. These measures 
will plug the gaps in our present laws which 
prevent proper control of subversive organ- 
izations and their individual members. 

Following are proposals of this admigistra- 
tion, the first two of which I have described: 

1. The sabotage in industry bill. 

2. Communist-infiltrated organizations 
control bill. 

3. A bill granting immunity from prosecu- 
tion to aid in obtaining convictions of sub- 
versives. 

4. The antitraitor bill (the so-called wire- 
tap bill). 

5. A bill providing for the death penalty 
for espionage during peacetime. 

6. A bill providing for expatriation of those 
advocating the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. 

“7. A bill to extend the statute of limita- 
tions in espionage cases. 

8. A bill increasing the penalty for harbor- 
ing fugitives from justice. 

9. A bill amending the perjury laws to 
remove the requirement of proving which 
of conflicting statements is false. 

10. A bill broadening the criminal defini- 
tion of sabotage. 

11. Bills to make more effective the Foreiga 
Agents Registration Act by renroving certain 
exemptions and by requiring registration 
of certain propaganda agents and of persons 
having knowledge of or trained in sabotage 
and espionage methods of a foreign govern- 
ment regardless of whether they are active 
agents of that government. 

Thus the administration has accelerated 
and strengthened its inquiries, its investiga- 
tions, and its actions. It will, of course, 
continue to accept this underlying respon- 
sibility, both at home and abroad. Even 
though some of the story is often less than 
spectacularly told, you can rest assured that 
alert, vigilant, dedicated men and women 
aré devoting their full talents to this end. 
In all this work, keep this in mind: That 
every effort of the administration in oppos- 
ing the Communist menace is made within 
the framework of the Constitution and in 
accordance with the traditional American 
concepts of due process of law. 

May I suggest that the foregoing is but one 
reason that the Eisenhower program must 
succeed. To strengthen this Nation, to cre- 
ate an environment favorable to a growing 
economy and expanding employment, and 
assure a little more peace of mind to grow- 
ing millions of Americans, this Government 
needs your support and your understanding. 

Its objectives are closely allied to any true 
statement of the articles of American faith: 

1. Your Government believes in decency. 
To continue our dedication to honesty and 
cleanliness is one of our high ideals of pub- 
lic service. 


2. We believe in fairness. We shall con- 
tinue to accord both the accuser and the 
accused equal justice, that truth and equity 
shall prevail. 

3. We believe in freedom not only for our- 
selves, but hold that others shall have the 
opportunity to share in its blessings. 

4. We believe in God. We confront bleak, 
cold, atheistic communism with the ethics 
of our religion with the spiritual belief which 
sustains us all in every dark valley. 

5. We believe in the future of America— 
appreciative of the great gifts of resources, 
both human and natural, we confidently look 
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forward to the future of our American sys- 
tem, its initiative and enterprise. 

6. We are not afraid. Even in these crucial 
years of decision, we shall not fail to seize 
our opportunities to help others to the op- 
portunities we share and the privileges which 
we have achieved. By leading others to see 
that, with them as with us, with the fruits 
of cooperation, labor, thrift, and industry, 
they can win for themselves what we have 
won for America. 

No other generation has ever had thrust 
upon it the responsibility entrusted to us. 
May we have the vision and inspiration and 
self-dédication to merit that responsibility 
and that leadership. 





Address Delivered by Hon. Barry M. Gold- 
water, of Arizona, at Annual Meeting 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HION. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, May 19, 1954, our dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], ad- 
dressed the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. The title of the ad- 
dress is “Who Keeps It Running?” I ask 
unanimous consent that his excellent re- 
marks be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Senetor has one very happy facet to his 
job: he gets the opportunity to talk with 
many, many people in this great country of 
ours, and from those conversations he forms 
opinions based on countrywide rather than 
local thinking. 

In the course of these discussions during 
the past year and a half, I have stored many 
conclusions so formed in the bank of my 
memory, and it is to one of those in particu- 
lar that I wish to direct my remarks today. 

It is the idea that the Federal Government 
can absolutely prevent any future depres- 
sions, and, failing in that, that the same 
source can pull the economy out of a depres- 
sion. By that statement you might assume 
that my conclusions are that there would be 
no effect in either case from Federal inter- 
vention, but let me say at the outset that I 
would not agree with such an assumption, 
for I do feel that Government action can 
have some effect—and, mind you, I say some, 
for as we proceed with this discussion it is 
my intention to develop the probable limits 
of the effects of those efforts. 

There is concern today that too many 
businessmen in this country, and too many 
laboring people and too many professional 
people—in fact, just too many people—have 
forgotten the true source of our economic 
greatness, the free enterprise system, and 
now look to Washington as being the place 
“from which all blessings flow.” 

It is indeed a disturbing concern, for if we 
ever forget completely the fundamental 
sources of our strength, whether they be 
moral, governmental, economic, or the 
strength of our spiritual faith, then this free 
government in which we now live will join 
those others which have perished because of 
this same sort of forgetfulness. 
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Tt would be great if we could all speak 
with complete candor and frankness about 
this subject of what the Government can do 
in this field, but it might be not only 
politically unfeasible, but also it might re- 
quire saying some things people don’t want 
to hear. 

I find people in the various areas of our 
economic system and, I might add, out of it 
as well, who prefer to live in a dream worlda— 
as well they should under the circum- 
stances—so that if lightning strikes, they 
can at least cherish the hope that it will 
strike the other fellow’s house. 

To use a favorite old chestnut of the 
politician, let me quote to you the inscrip- 
tions to be found on the Archives Building 
in Washington—“What is past is pro- 
log * * * Study the past.” That is used 
at this point because no admonition could 
be more apropos to our discussion. 

It must be written in the master plan of 
things that all governments must, in the 
course of their existences, come to the point 
where they cannot resist the urge to tamper 
and interfere with the natural and compli- 
cated flow of their commerce. 

I might suggest, also, that it must be pre- 
ordained that men nrust come to the same 
conclusion, for many now feel that things 
are different than in the past—that we have 
repealed all of the established laws of econ- 
omics, physics, nature, and human nature. 

This assumption on the part of Governe 
ment and on the part of some individuals 
is not new. It is as old as the recorded his- 
tory of men and nations. Governments as 
long as 4,000 years ago injected themselves 
into the operations of their economies with 
varying degrees of failure—but with one 
certainty: they all failed. 

Hammurabi, the King of Babylon, tried it 
with his laws regulating prices and wages 
and fees. The Hittite Code of 1350 B. C. at- 
tempted to establish provision for wages and 
prices. And we can find no better example 
in history to illustrate the dire effects of too 
extensive an invasion of the normal func- 
tionings of an economic syst:m than ancient 
Rome. 

This great republic, operating under a con- 
stitution which guaranteed freedom, built 
herself up to be the leading world power of 
her time. She raised her standards of living 
above anything the world had ever known— 
and freedom, honor, and justice were recog- 
nized virtues in Rome and all her colonies, 

Then, Rome reached that apparently un- 
avoidable point in her history when someone 
allowed the thought to enter his mind that 
if freedom could do all that, what even more 
monumental advances could be made if the 
government helped this great economy along. 

That did it. The idea germinated, was 
born, and grew into a controlled economy. 
Then, the inevitable happened. Production 
slowed down. Prices went sky high. Taxes 
multiplied. This great Nation deteriorated 
into a mass of people who had lost their pro- 
ductive initiative and the national self- 
esteem which is necessary to keep a people 
and a nation strong. 

Yet, we don’t have to look constantly at 
the ancients to find such examples. The 
early history of America is replete with at- 
tempts made by the colonies to regulate or 
to control or to inject themselves as gov- 
ernments into what was then the infant 
economy which has grown into the great 
force that it is today. Indeed, I might say 
grown in spite of efforts by some to inject 
Government into the free-enterprise system 
to an even further extent than it now in- 
vades that fleld. 

History as old as that with which I have 
been indulging you, though, is rather stale, 
and it is easy for you to assume a so-what at- 
titude, so I will end our journey through the 
pages of ancient proof and get up to date. 

We, of this generation, are able to look 
back but a few years to see our Federal Gov- 
ernment beginning to cast about for ways 
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to get itself woven into the cloth of our 
economic system. We can also remember 
the results of these efforts, and weigh them 
in our considerations of further Government 
action, or, more importantly, in the consid- 
eration of the question which I am expound- 
ing on at the moment. 

When the Democratic administration came 
into office in 1932, there was a depression 
im progress in this country—a depression 
that had its birth in the fall of 1929, and 
was still running its course at that date 
3 years later. 

It was natural, then, that this new ad- 
ministration should have applied itself to 
the task of helping the country pull out 
of its economic doldrums. It is of ques- 
tionable value to trace, step by step, the 
development of the so-called built-in sta- 
bilizers through the period of 1932 to the 
present time, because there was no particu- 
Jar relation between those developments, 
and their effects were not felt immediately. 
With that in mind, we should recognize 
several achievements of this era that will 
have some bearing on the economy in the 
event it should go into depression instead 
of a period of adjustment such as we have 
witnessed during this past year. 

Deposit insurance will protect bank and 
depositor alike, and should have a strong 
restraining effect on any surge of public de- 
mands on our banks. The strict and proper 
surveillance that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission maintains over the stock 
offerings of our economy has had a most 
salutary effect in preventing stabbiness in 
the market places. 

Unemployment compensation will have a 
small but definitely noticeable part in the 
softening of any severe economic blows, but 
this stabilizer can only be of a fixed dura- 
tion unless periodically changed by law. 

The farm support program was originally 
considered as one of these stabilizing in- 
struments of Government, but, of course, it 
has now become a must in even the normal 
operational planning of the farm. At least, 
many politicians feel that way, windshield 
farmers feel that way—but I am happy to 
say that a great segment of our farm econ- 
omy frowns on this type of constant aid. 

The use of the public works program has 
been, and is, the most frequently advanced 
theory of the best way to inject money into 
the lifestream of our economy should de- 

ion beset us, and a so-called progressive 
structure has been regarded in some 
quarters as the answer to our economic ills. 

The biggest weapon that the Government 
has is one that it has had for a long time, 
and one which, in fact, is a responsibility 
charged to it by the Constitution. That is 
the power it has to make changes from time 
to time in monetary, fiscal, and regulatory 
programs, particularly as applied to the 
availability of money. This particular 
‘weapon is best wielded by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Much is being said today about the power 
of these stabilizers to accomplish the miracle 
of preventing economic fall-offs or curing 
them if they should, by some mistake, get 
past these Government barriers. 

It is entirely proper, then, that we pause 
at this time to give heed to the record—the 
record of what was accomplished by these 
“crutches,” first, in the period between 1933 
and 1939, and then in the postwar period. 

A tabulation prepared for me by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report shows 
that in the years of 1933 to 1939, inclusive, 

slightly over 51 percent of our national 
budget went into the servicing of these sta- 
bilizers. Briefly, this is broken down as fol- 
lows: Relief and work relief, $13 billion; 
public works, $5% billion; and aids to agri- 
culture, slightly oyer $6 billion. This to. 
just under $25 billion which, as I have 
was a little over half of the entire Fed- 
for that period, which was be- 
49 and 50 billion dollars. 


BE 
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Total Federal Government receipts, erpenditures, and budget surplus or deficit—and mo jor 


direct Government expenditures to aid the 


basis of daily Treasury statements (unrevised) adjusted to provide uniform classification of 


economy, fiscal years 1983 through 1939 \ on 




















ex itures 
ss {Millions of dollars] 
| 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Total receipts..............--.-.--------| 2,079.7] 3,115.6} 3,800.5) 4,116.0 
Total nditures ludin yublic 
io ee 3,863.5] 6,011.1] 7,000.9] 8,665.6 
Net surplus or deficit 2___......-..-.----| —1, 783. 8 |—2, 895. 5 |—3, 208.4 |—4, 549.7 
Relief and work —~ ed 1s 
(a) Direct relief: eral Emer- 
gency Relief Administration ‘. 336.0 707.8 | 1,820.1 494.3 
(b) Work relief: 
Civil Works Administration.!_......--- 805.1 11.3 7 
Works Projects Administra- | 
tion and National Youth e 
Administration. ....-.-.---.|.-.-------]----------]--<<------ 1, 263. 7 
Civilian Conservation Corps-| 14.2 331.9 435. 5 486. 3 
Total relief and work relief. 350.2 | 1,844.9] 2,267.0] 2,245.0 
Public works *_.............. -t 442.4 698. 0 883. 4 729.7 
Aid to agriculture 7_..........-.-.-- 4 203. 7 775.3 | 1,071.3 932.7 
Total major direct Government 
expenditures to aid the economy- 996.3 | 3,318.2] 4,221.7] 3,907.4 








Totals 1933 through 1939: 


Relief and work rellef........ ......22-- de coenencceccccecccennececensonceseunceceesescouscsebeusssec= $13, 323.8 


Publle were. . ... ....2...-- 202-22 eo ne noe cence ce coon ewnsbocesebsonccesncnssnsessovassesussosesece 
Aid to agriculture... ........------------------20- n-ne nn nn nn nn enn nn nnn wneenececesecesnenenenseeseeens 


Total major direct Government expenditures to aid the economy - -...:......-.-....-..---.----..-- 


5, 581.4 
6, 035.5 


24, 940.7 


1 Source: H. Doc. No. 505, 77th Cong., 2d sess., The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 


of Finances, pp. 416, 417, and 476. 


2 Net surplus or deficit is before giving effect to expenditures for retirement of public debt, chargeable to sinking 


fund, ete. 


* Does not include total expenditures from emergency appropriations and allocations to other departments and 
agencies. Such allocations totaled approximately $2 billion for the period 1933-39. 


4 Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
* Excess credits (deduct). 


and grants to States, municipalities, etc., for direct relief, 


*Ineludes Public Roads Administration, forest roads and trails, Public Buildings Administration, Tennessee 
Valley Authority reclamation projects, river and harbor work (including flood control), Public Works Administra- 
tion (including administrative expenses), and U. S. Housing Authority. 

1 Includes agricultural adjustment program, Farm Credit Administration, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
Federal intermediate credit banks, Federal] land banks, Farm Security Administration, Farm Tenant Act, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 1938 to 1939, Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration, and Department of Agriculture. 


Department of Agriculture expenditures include aids for the benefit of 


the general public such as meat inspection and enforcement of the Food and Drug Act, 


Now I would say that that was giving 
these stabilizers a very liberal test of their 
powers and abilities. Not only was the 
Government generous with monies to pro- 
vide these stabilizers every chance to work, 
but also we find, on further inspection, that 
these funds averaged approximately 5.7 
percent of the national income for that 
period. 

Let’s peek a little further into this rec- 
ord of history and see what really did hap- 
pen as a result of this expenditure of pub- 
lic monies. These results are rather as- 
tounding in their revelation of failure to 


accomplish the desired results, and they can 
well be heeded by those who now cry for the 
Government to step in and try it again. 

First of all, these props were supposed to 
get people back to work. Did they do that? 
Well, here is what happened in the employ- 
ment field. In 1933, there were 11,800,000 
unemployed, and, after 7 years and nearly 
$25 billion, there were still 914 million peo- 
ple in this country not working. 

The following figures are indices, which 
were prepared for me by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, and do not repre- 
sent amounts in dollars or persons. 


Comparison of present economic conditions to earlier dates 











1932= 100 





Gross national product: 
Current dollar__ 


Industrial production _.__._- 
Unemployment as percent of labor force_ 
Per capita real disposable income._.............._.. 








1 Annual average. 
3 ist quarter. 

§ Estimated. 

4 February figures, 
+ March figures. 


For instance, let’s see what happened to 
the gross national product during those 7 
years. Using 1932 as the base year—because 
I think we will all agree that it was the 
bottom year of the depression—we will as- 
sign to it the index of 100. 

In 1929, the index based on the current dol- 
lar was 178, but, after 7 years of the appli- 
cation of Government remedial medicine, 
the index for the gross national product had 
only returned to 157. 

Industrial production has always been a 
good barometer for our economy, so let’s see 
what happened in that field. Again, using 
1932 as the base year of 100, we discover 
that 1929 would carry an index of 171, hut 


2454 23618 
2.239 23 292 
4292 4 362 
430 §23 


3188 33192 


when we again scan this field in 1939, we see 
that it had only gotten back up to 159. 
Another thing that we hear a lot about 
today is the ability of the Government to 
increase the per capita income by the magic 
of these stabilizers. Now, we have a record 
here that we can look at before we become 
too certain that all that is needed is an in- 
jection by the Government into the veins of 
our economic body of some adrenalinlike 
serum to relieve us, as businessmen, of our 
responsibilities under the free-enterprise 
system. 
 Let’s take that tragic year of 1932 once 
more, and for one more time hang on it the 
index of 100. Having done this, let’s sce 
what 1929 looked like. 
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well, it had an index of 133. Then, and 
here is an interesting thing—interesting 
pecause it disputes rather well what some 
politicians and some economists are saying 
to us—by 1939, after 7 years of using up 
over one-half of the budget each year, that 
index was still 133, exactly no more and no 
less than 1929. 

Then came World War I, and the prob- 
lems of unemployment were solved and 
the economy hummed and buzzed as it never 
had before. Demand for everything became 
so great that our productive genius was 
strained in every field and prosperity was 

ith us. 

“ Then, the war ended, and these so-called 
stabilizers had a chance to go into opera- 
tion again. Briefly, what happened? 

Unemployment went over a 3-million 
monthly average by 1950. The farmer, in 
spite of a supposedly foolproof farm-support 
program, went through a year where his 
prices received did not meet his parity index, 

Then, again a war, and again the solution 
to economic problems of the moment, 
People got jobs, the farmers made money, 
and businessmen began to think that maybe 
the old laws of economics really had been 
repealed and that there was, after all, an 
end to business cycles. 

I have indulged you in these figures not 
to provide proof that these stabilizers are no 
good at all, but to allow you a means of 
appraising just what the Federal Govern- 
ment can do in the prevention of these cycles. 

It seems clear to me that the active props 
do not provide the full measure of support 
which their proponents claim for them. It 
is also clear that some of the preventative 
measures, such as deposit insurance, SEC, 
and the proper use of the powers of the 
Federal Reserve System, can prevent some 
abuses connected with past depressions and 
can cushion others, ; 

Yet, actually, if we want tu be mathe- 
matically correct, we must say that there is 
only one way to prevent a depression, and 
that is to prevent the boom that always has 
preceded one, 

We must not, In the course of this dis- 
cussion, fail to recognize the advances that 
have been made in economic forecasting, 
and to remember that great faith is placed 
in the ability of these forecasts to warn us 
of approaching dangers, 

I don’t speak disparagingly about the econ- 
omists. I have great respect for the profes- 
sion, and I rely on them as much as you do, 
but there is a limit to their soothsaying, 
and I would say that limit is the human 
mind. It’s true that we do have a vastly 
improved understanding of economic factors 
today over what we had 10 or 20 years ago, 
but we still haven’t figured out what makes 
the human mind act the way it does, and 
neither can we tell when it is about to act 
contrary to actions that would be beneficial 
to the economy, 

An economist friend said to me in discuss- 
ing this field that “regardless of political 
considerations, economics is nothing more 
than human nature functioning in the im- 
perfect and irrational manner characteristic 
of all human behavior. It may be affected 
adversely or favorably at times by acts of 
God, but it will never become impervious to 
acts of man. I, for one, see no hope for 
changing human nature.” 

It used to be that the economist was the 
positive soul and the politician was charac- 
terized by his ambiguity, but, today, we find 
that position reversed. It is the economist 
that says “maybe” and “if” and “but”; it is 
the politician who is now positive. At least, 
some of our politicians have, indeed, been 
positive economic hypochondriacs in their 
constant and dark prophecies of economic 
doom—prophecies which, I am happy to 
have not come true yet, and do not 
to be at all likely to develop in the 
future, 


Hi 
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From our brief review of the ancient and 
current history of the efforts made in this 
field, I suggest that we can draw three con- 
clusions. To reach the first one, we delve 
only back through the last 20 years, and we 
find that the Government’s efforts to stave 
off drops in the economy or to return the 
economy to a level which some mistakenly 
call stable have not worked. 

Now, it will be said, I suppose, in defense 
of these efforts, that we did not go far 
enough. Maybe one-half of the budget is 
not a high enough figure for some people, 
but if we were to take this as a base and 
enlarge the moneys spent for this effort, then 
the present fiscal dilemma of the United 
States would become even worse. 

If we were to take one-half of the Federal 
budget to apply to these stabilizers today, 
it would mean an addition of between $30 
billion and $35 billion at the present time. 
The deficit is figured to be increased this 
year by, roughly, $3 billion, and the United 
States Government is now within reaching 
distance of its legal debt limit, so this addi- 
tion could only result in a greater imbalance 
between income and outgo. 

This recognition leads into the next con- 
clusion, and for it we must lean on both 
ancient and modern history. It should be 
clearly evident by now that, as far as gov- 
ernmental action is concerned, governments 
are powerless to do much of anything except 
use actions that perpetually inflate the cur- 
rency. Inflation ran a pretty unrestricted 
course during periods of the last twenty 
years, and particularly during the past ten 
years, and this inflation—probably more 
than anything else—has lulled the American 
people into a reluctance to face the economic 
facts of life and to handle them honestly 
and courageously. 

In the formation of this conclusion, we 
must go one step further to coinplete the 
study fo the powers which governments 
might have over their economies and recog- 
nize one more possibility. If real control 
over the economic system is to be main- 
tained, then the Government must exercise 
100 percent dictatorship over production, 
consumption, capital investments, prices, 
wages, and all the other elements of the 
economy. 

This fact was well brought out recently by 
Bernard Baruch, who decried the feeble, half- 
way, and too-late attempts at controlling 
the inflation of World War II and its after 


ears. 
° At this point, someone will undoubtedly 
throw in that new thought that we can have 
unbalanced budgets and that, in fact, we 
should operate with deficits through trying 
times. I can’t subscribe to that thinking, 
and I have yet to hear an adequate defense 
for it. If there is a way for the Federal or 
any Government to operate soundly at a 
constant deficit with a constantly unbal- 
anced budget, then I suggest to you that 
business could do likewise. 

Our bankers, however, have a different idea 
about our business budgets, and they get 
rather upset when any of us try that ap- 
proach. 

We must, then, recognize this: When we 
talk about Government intervention in our 
economy, with methods stronger than those 
we have on the books which have proven 
useful as cushions, such as deposit insur- 
ance, SEC, unemployment compensation, and 
proper handling of the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, then we tread upon the bor- 
ders of complete Federal domination. 

Before leaving this second conclusion, let 
me add a sobering reminder that appeared 
in a report by the committee staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report in 
1951. “It is significant,” the report said, 
“that almost without exception every coun- 
try suffering runaway inflation in recent 
years has not only had rigorous laws on its 
books providing for direct controls over 
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astronomical interest rates and drastic pen- 
alties for noncompliance.” 

Having investigated the abilities and the 
powers of the Government to prevent eco- 
nomic adjustments and to stabilize the 
economy in the event a depression should 
occur, and having found these powers and 
abilities to be limited if they are operated 
within sound financial bounds, we are led 
to a third and final conclusion; namely, that 
the answers to our economic problems rest 
within the full operation of the free enter- 
prise system. 

This does not mean that government has 
no place in our economic scheme, for it has; 
and if it confines itself to those responsibil- 
ities it will be discharging its duty of assist- 
ing in the maintenance of a good climate 
in which our economic system can operate. 
Government's role should be that of umpire, 
for there are rules and contracts to be en- 
forced, and services and functions to be 
maintained, such as national defense, the 
administration of justice, the operation of 
the postal system, and the supervision of 
the money supply. 

This very important fact must be remem- 
bered when we discuss government and busi- 
ness: Our free-enterprise system can only 
exist under a good social and political cli- 
mate, and it is incumbent on both to do 
their utmost to provide that climate. There 
must be, therefore, complete freedom of 
choice by producer and consumer alike. 
There must be unhampered operation of the 
laws of supply and demand. There must 
be, at all times, the assurance that if in- 
vestments are made in business and the 
business is properly and well run, there will 
be the opportunity for gain. 

Government can aid in these necessary 
relationships. It can allow the markets to 
operate freely, without restraint of Govern- 
ment edict or regulation, It must recognize 
that one part of the economy cannot be 
supported and controlled without bad effects 
on that segment and, eventually, on all other 
segments. It must have the courage, should 
the occasion ever arise again—and God 
knows, we all pray it won’t—when control 
of inflation rising through war becomes 
necessary, to establish rigid and complete 
control over all facets of the economy and 
not aliow political expediency to grant favors 
to any segment or group. 

Government must balance its budget and 
begin to reestablish the soundness of the 
dollar. It must refrain from listening to the 
“sirens’ song” which says that deficits are 
all right, because, by their presence, taxes 
will remain high and the purchasing 
strength of the dollar will remain low and 
we will have the constant shadow of infla- 
tion before us. 

By a properly and wisely operated fiscal 
policy, Government can lower taxes so that 
the stream of money needed to buy new tools 
and new factories will be ever-flowing, and 
the economy, therefore, ever-growing. 

Government must remember that it has 
never added to the economy except in time 
of war, and I doubt that the American peo- 
ple enjoy or endorse that type of economic 
stabilizer. It must remember that the great- 
ness of our economic system rests in its 
freedom—the freedom of the markets, the 
freedom of men to make their own economic 
decisions, the freedom of the worker to work 
where he pleases, the constant goal before 
the businessman and the worker alike that 
their efforts will be properly rewarded, and 
the freedom of all our people to develop the 
natural resources of the Nation. 

I state these things in order to draw a 
comparison with Communist Russia. If the 
things I have said are not true, then the 
economic system of the Russian state should 
be the dominant pattern of the world. But 
it isn’t. Yet here in the United States we 
find 7 percent of the world’s population own- 
ing over 40 percent of the world’s goods, 
This didn’t happen by Government control, 
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but by Government and business shoulder- 
ing their joint responsibilities. 

Where, then, lie our responsibilities as 
businessmen to this free-enterprise system? 
I would say that, first, we should refresh our 
minds as to the sources of the economic 
strength, which I have tried to do in this 
brief discussion. Then we should never be 
ashamed of this system, whether we call it 
free enterprise or capitalism. We should 
defend it against its attackers and explain it 
carefully to our children. We must have 
confidence in its ability to outproduce and 
outprofit, for the businessman and the 
worker alike, any other system known—and 
the only other economic system known is 
state control, which, by living evidence, is a 
failure. 

We must be ready to invest in its workings, 
particularly at times of adjustment. In this 
vein, it is heartening to see the great invest- 
ments being made in American business 
today. Building is at an all-time high and 
the investment in tools and machinery is 
keeping pace. Such a display of confidence 
speaks louder than all the demagogs who 
would by voice shatter the faith of the peo- 
ple in the efforts of our economic system. 

We must be constantly alert to the needs 
of those who work with us and among us, 
to the end of seeing that the job is done in 
cooperation by all sides. Then, business 
must instill in the consumer a desire to own 
more and more of the goods that business 
can produce. Ours is a growing and a 
dynamic economy, and increased consump- 
tion becomes an immediate problem. 

This problem won't be solved by the in- 
creasing population alone. It will be solved 
by better selling, which includes better ad- 
vertising, better promotion, and better mer- 
chandising. The standard of living must 
continue to go up, and we, as businessmen, 
can perform our part in this effort by apply- 
ing ourselves diligently to the task of mak- 
ing more people want more goods. 

Then, there is one final thought I want 
to ieave with you. The selling of American 
goods to Americans and the world is not our 
only job. We must be constantly selling 
our freedom to the people of America and of 
the world. 

Neither dollars nor bullets nor bombs nor 
armies nor navies can change ideas, but ex- 
amples can, and will. The lions of Nero 
didn’t stop the idea of Christianity, and the 
strength of arms alone will not.stop the 
curse of communism. But, if we, as free 
people, can show the rest of the world that 
we can live by freedom better than they can 
by communism, then, through the natural 
instinct of people to seek freedom and a 
better way of living, we will begin to win 
this conflict. 

It becomes incumbent upon us, therefore, 
at this time in our history, more than at any 
other time, to conduct ourselves as Ameri- 
cans, to believe in our capabilities as Amer- 
icans, and constantly to sell, by our actions 
and our words, this great freedom we pos- 
sess to every person in the world. 

You might ask, of course, “what can one 
mando?” And I suggest, in reply, that it is 
far better to light one candle than to com- 
plain about the darkness. 





The Aluminum Centennial Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 
Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp the texts of 
messages sent by the President and 
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Secretary of State Dulles to the Alumi- 
num Centennial Congress, which will 
open in Paris, France, on June 14. 
These messages were made public on 
May 24 by William P. Bittenbender, 
president of the International Selling 
Corp., and chairman of the American 
Committee for the Centenary of the 
Industrial Production of Aluminum. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. BrrrenseNnver: My cordial greet- 
ings go to the Aluminum Centennial Con- 
gress which brings together the talents and 
ideas of aluminum experts from all over the 
globe. 

It is fitting that you convene in France, 
the homeland of Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, 
the great scientist who a century ago first 
developed industrial aluminum. He was one 
of the host of distinguished French scien- 
tists who have enriched our lives by thought 
and service. Following his example, many 
minds in many lands have rapidly advanced 
the technology and applications of alumi- 
num and brought improved industrial effi- 
ciency and higher standards of living to mil- 
lions throughout the world. 

By presenting new developments in this 
versatile metal, by strengthening interna- 
tional bonds of friendship, the Aluminum 
Centennial Congress will quicken the pace of 
progress and benefit all mankind. 

I wish I could personally join your Con- 
gress as it assembles in the nation of which 
I have so many fond memories. But since 
this is not possible, I send my best wishes for 
an enjoyable and successful conference. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnut D. EisENHOWER. 


ee 


MEsSAGE TO THE ALUMINUM CENTENNIAL 
CoNGREsS 


Few discoveries in the modern physical 
world can match in importance the indus- 
trial production of aluminum, the centenary 
of which you are observing this month. 
Within the memory of men alive today alu- 
minum has been developed from a scientific 
novelty to a plentiful metal that has revolu- 
tionized many industries. 

As I send my greetings and good wishes to 
the Aluminum Congress at the beginning of 
the aluminum industry’s second century, I 
can best voice my hopes for your own and 
the world’s future by echoing your expressed 
purpose of working for the improvement in 
universal standards of living and all the arts 
of peace. 

Joun Foster DuLLEs. 





Tabulation of Returns From 
Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a tabulation of the returns 
from the questionnaire which I recently 
distributed to postal patrons throughout 
my 16th Ohio District. 

I was extremely gratified by the excel- 
lent response to my poll. A total of 18,- 
362 of my constituents displayed their 
interest in the affairs of our Nation by 
taking the time to fill in and return the 
questionnaire, 
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All of these replies are extremely help. 
ful to me in my effort to represent the 
people of my district to the very best of 
my ability. I thought, however, that sey. 
eral of the responses were of particulary 
interest. 

Most significant of all was the fact 
that 92 percent of those replying saig 
they oppose the admission of Red China 
to the U. N., while 5 percent expresseqg 
approval and 3 percent did not answer 
this question. ; 

“An overwhelming 70 percent expressed 
approval of the President’s flexible farm. 
support program, with 22 percent op. 
posed 


Closest vote of all was on the question 
of giving 18-year-olds the right to vote. 
My constituents voted against this pro- 
posal by a 50-percent to 46-percent mar- 
gin, with 4 percent expressing no 
opinion. 

The complete tabulation follows: 


Percentage distribution of questionnaire 

replies an 

Question 1. Do you favor the Bricker 
amendment? 

————————— 


Yes No No re- 
ply 














Total response, 16th | Percent Seal Percent 
39 



















EES » 
Canton-North Canton........ 62 
PEO Ss ok. ko aten 51 a ’ 
I isco cig iin oat. 47 46 7 
Stark County rural !__._..... 59 34 7 
Dover-New Philadelphia. 50 44 6 
Uhrichsville-Dennison_._._._. 47 47 6 
Tuscarawas County rural ! 53 40 7 
Wooster-Orrville 39 52 9 
tman 34 53 13 
42 45 13 


Question 2. Do you favor the President's 
farm program (flexible supports) ? 





No re 
No ply 

















Total response, 16th | Percent) Percent) Percent 
SPI catencicvainns 70 22 | x 
Canton-North Canton_....... 19 8 
POs sate cdi cettiaaiined 23 7 
Sie hsateincnshs Shainieisinnesiie 19 6 
Stark County rural t__.._.... 24 9 
Dover-New Philadelphia_._.. 21 8 
Uhrichsville-Dennison____.... 37 6 
was County rural !__. 2 9 
Wooster-Orrville. 15 6 
Siti a Cadecriece 21 ll 
Wayne County rural! 24 » 





Question 3. Do you approve of the efforts 
of Senator McCarruy to disclose the actions 
of Communists in this country? 





Canton-North Canton..... 
Massillon 













Alliance 
— ae eee ae 
ver-New hilacelp’ — 


Rittman. oie 
Wayne County rural!_.... 
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Ew wbenweona| « 
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+ Rural figures include replies from all areas outsid® 


listed. 
2 This column indicates percentage of replies to which 
comments were added, 
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18-year-olds 
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Total response, 16th | Per Percent 
district. ...-------0-+- 4 
Canton-North Canton 41 56 3 
Massillon..--.--- 2 49 3 
Alliance ..-.----- 50 46 4 
Stark County rural !_.. id 46 51 3 
Dover-New Philadelphia_...- 47 50 3 
Uhrichsville-Dennison- - --..- 53 44 3 
Tuscarawas County rural !__. 49 49 2 
Wooster-Orrville....--------- 51 45 4 
Rittman. ....-------~------0-- 49 50 1 
Wayne County rural '!:....... 50 45 5 


Question 5. Are you in favor of admitting 
Red China to the United Nations? 
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Question 6. Do you favor the extension of 
social-security coverage to 10.5 million addi- 
tional persons, including doctors, dentists, 
ministers, farmers, and others who are self- 
employed, even though this might mean an 
increase in the social-security-tax rate paid 
by both employer and employee? 
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Yes No ply 
Total response, 16th | Percent) Percent) Percent 
Distt itbsnctcqtnadenée 55 7 
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Question 7. Do you favor United States 
participation in construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, to be financed by rev- 
enue bonds paid for by tolls? 
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*Rural figures include replies from all areas 
outside cities listed, 


Question 8. Do you favor the continuation 
of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives? 
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er Saar 87 8 
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Question 9. Do you approve of controls on 
the production of farm crops? 





Yes 








Total response, 16th 
Bika cknctecnen 25 


Canton-North Ca 
Massillon 

Be encncone+- A 
Stark County rural !__......-. 
Dover-New Philadelphia. .__. 
Uhrichsville- Dennison_____._. 
Tuscarawas County rural !__- 
W ooster-Orrville............- 
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Question 10. Do you favor continuation of: 
(a) Technical assistance to Europe? 

(b) Economic aid to Europe? 

(c) Technical assistance to Asia? 

(d) Economic aid to Asia? 


[Percentage affirmative replies] 




















@ |} 60 |@oO}]@ 
Total response, 16th 

SI nino scnidnose 68 32 67 35 
Canton-North Canton_.....-. 69 23 68 32 
DRRITOR. 5 ic icticcssctddaces 69 34 6 36 
SN shits ikntciabbccane 72 ” 71 42 
Stark County rural !____..... et 2 62 32 
Dover-New Philadelphia... 69 33 66 34 
Uhrichsville- Dennison _-___-.- 61 38 57 36 
Tuscarawas County rural] !__ 64 32 61 35 
Wooster-Orrville_............ 75 39 73 41 
TRI, nc naliniendiainaienstentials 73 46 74 a 
Wayne County rural !__..... 65 35 64 37 


1 Rural figures. include 


replies from all areas 
outside cities listed. 





The American Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was published in the Balti- 
more Morning Sun of Friday, May 21, 
the second of the series of articles by 
Miss Helen Delich on the condition of 
the American maritime industry. 

In the sincere belief that this series 
will make a valuable contribution to 
understanding of the problems now 
pressing in the maritime field, I ask 
unanimous consent that the May 21 
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article be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Worip Keeps BurmpINGc SHrirs DEsPITE 
OVERSUPPLY Frars 


(By Helen Delich) 


The American flag on the high seas is 1 
of 70 national embiems that today compose 
the largest merchant marine in world his- 
tory—119,427,000 deadweight tons. 

The high tonnage from so many other na- 
tions increases the competition for United 
States vessels and raises the question as to 
who gets the cargo when there are too many 
ships—the lowest cost operators, the most 
efficient, and/or the best salesmen? 

The total tonnage might even be higher 
right now for the quoted figure was as of 
December 31, 1953, the latest computation 
at the Maritime Administration. And 9 mil- 
lion more deadweight tons have been con- 
tracted for in shipyards around the world. 


OLD NOT BEING SCRAPPED 


The new tonnage is not replacing old that 
is sent to the scrap yards. In some instances 
old tonnage is transferred to a cheaper-op- 
erating flag, but the actual scrapping does 
not begin to compare with the new being 
produced. The only country that has any 
large reserve fleet is the United States, whose 
World War II Liberties and some other types 
total about 20 million tons and which has 
numerous “active” ships on idle status. 

The 1939 total was 79,231,000 deadweight 
tons, and, even at that level many ships were 
idle. 

Many quarters feel the world today is 
oversupplied with ships and cite that as the 
reason for the general complaint that “busi- 
ness is off.” Great Britain and Norway, the 
two other world leaders in merchant-ship 
operation, have some so-called “active” ships 
in idle status waiting for cargoes also. 


AND STILL IT INCREASES 


“There is only so much cargo to be trans- 
ported,” the authorities note, “and it can 
take up only so much ship space.” 

Yet the overall tonnage still is increasing. 
Construction everywhere except in the 
United States remains high, although some 
foreign yards complain it is not quite as 
good as it was a year or two ago. None of 
them are anywhere near the almost-nothing 
point of the American yards. 

No country wants to make cutbacks in its 
fleets. Most foreign nations, therefore, grant 
subsidies, tax concessions, and preferred 
bookings to their fleets so they can compete 
on the market today. 


TANKER’S SIZE INCREASES 


Most of the new tonnage is in tankers— 
which are growing larger in individual size 
such as the 45,000-ton World Glory—al- 
though last year freighter tonnage repre- 
sented 31.1 percent of the overall world con- 
struction. 

Small countries like Venezuela and Colom. 
bia are building little except freighters to 
establish themselves in the maritime world. 
And to make certain their ships have car- 
goes, they make it mandatory their indus- 
tries use ships of their own nationality. 

The first public expression of the fear of 
overstocking ships was issued recently by the 
Norwegians, who control about 10 million 
active tons and rank as the third maritime 
nation in the world, 

The Norwegian Shipping News said many 
dry-cargo freighters are reaching the age 
where they should be scrapped but there is 
a reluctance because of the number of war- 
time cargo vessels in the United States re- 
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serve fleet and because shipping is such an 
uncertain business. 

The journal also noted the Western World 
was building up ite tanker fleet at an un- 
precedented peacetime rate with 63.5 per- 
cent of the new construction on order last 
year being tankers for western owners. 


RAPID REHABILITATION 


Since the end of World War II, the re- 
habilitation of the Norwegian fleet has been 
rapid, due in large measure to new con- 
struction delivered primarily from shipyards 
in Sweden, Britain, Denmark, Germany, and 
Norway itself. 

The real postwar phenomenon in the 
maritime world is the growth of the Li- 
berian fleet, which was nonexistent in 1939. 

By the end of 1953, it consisted of 182 
ships of 1,808,000 gross tons, with scores 
still under construction, including the World 
Glory. At one point last year, 36.7 percent 
of the world construction was for Liberian 
registry. 

In the early postwar period, tankers com- 
prised most of the Liberian fleet. Today it 
is about evenly divided between tankships 
and freighters, practically all of which are 
owned either directly or through wholly 
owned subsidiaries of other nationalities. 


MORE LAX THAN PANAMA 


Operating conditions under Liberian flag 
are even more lax than those in Panama, 
and some owners are switching their flags 
from Panamanian to Liberian. 

There are virtually no safety requirements, 
no wage minimums, or regulations concern- 
ing crew accommodations, manning require- 
ments, and no remedies enabling seafarers 
to recover arrears of wages and no provision 
for the maintenance of seafarers when re- 
patriated. 

In fact, wages and employment conditions 
even on Panamanian ships in many instances 
have been considered well below interna- 
tional or good national standards. 


BECOME ACTUAL SELLERS 


Other countries which had no national 
fleets in 1939 and are included in the mar- 
ket today are Colombia, Costa Rica, Ireland, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Switzer- 
land. ‘ 

“These countries as a group have been 
in a position to reduce sharply their pur- 
chases of shipping space from the more 
significant maritime countries, and in cer- 
tain instances, have become actual sellers 
of ocean transportation services in the world 
market apart from carrying portions 
of national seaborne trade,” e National 
Federation of American Shipping reported 
last year. 

Excluding Liberia, 51.3 percent of the 
construction ordered by the minor coun- 
tries was for freighters, 5.2 percent for com- 
bination freighter-passenger, and 43.5 per- 
cent tankers. 

SAUDI ARABIAN AGREEMENT 


The Arabian flag soon may serve as another 
competitor on the world market, for Saudi 
Arabi’s King Saud has made an agreement 
with A. 5S. Onassis, Greek shipping magnate, 
to use the latter’s tankers to carry a big 
share of the oil] produced there if Onassis 
would register about 25 ships in that Middle 
East land to give it a place in the world 
maritime picture. 

United States companies have added 261 
new postwar ships of 5,273,034 deadweight 
tons to other fleets, such as Liberia, Panama, 
and Honduras, according to a survey made 
by the maritime journal, Marine Engineer- 
ing. 

The maritime subsidy policy (known as 
the Murray report) noted that in 1951, there 
were approximately 27 foreign-flags nations 
in substantially competitive position to the 
United States. At least two more countries 
now can be included, 
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ISRAEL DEVELOPING 

“Among foreign fleets, the Japanese and 
Germans are rapidly regaining their prewar 
positions in world-wide training,” the re- 
port said. “Israel and Yugoslavia have de- 
veloped as substantial competitors in the 
Mediterranean trade route, and Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela are important 
in the South American trades.” 

The German merchant fleet on December 
$1, 1953, comprised 469 ships of 1,549,000 
gross tons, an increase in 1 year of 399,000 
gross tons, most of which was new. 

Japan ranked eighth among national fleets 
on December 31, with 567 ships of 2,973,000 
gross tons—virtually all of which is new ton- 
age. Japanese wage costs are about 10 per- 
cent of the American monthly payroll, the 
lowest reported. 


FAVORED BERTHING 


In addition to routing their products on 
their own flag ships foreign countries also 
assist their fleets in the following ways: 

Argentina: Favored berthing for Argentine 
ships, holding those of other nationalities 
off for weeks; waiving manifest charges, 
bills-of-lading fees and consular invoices on 
cargo borne on Argentine craft; applying 
other port fees and cargo assessments 
against other flag ships; income-tax con- 
cessions to ship operators. 

Brazil: Many of the same practices against 
United States flag ships and their cargoes 
existed but the berthing problem is no 
longer so serious; foreign operators (includ- 
ing American) must collect a special tax 
from the shippers for cargo sent to Brazil 
and remit it to the Brazilian Maritime Com- 
mission; since the Government owns all the 
ships, no income- or construction-tax con- 
cessions are necessary. 


TRYING TO BUY VESSELS 


{Brazil now is trying to buy several small 
C-type vessels from the United States Gov- 
ernment for operation in their coastal trade, 
but there is some reluctance on the part of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee to permit the sale because of dis- 
criminating practices. The Senate has ap- 
proved the sale.] 7 

Denmark: The Government allows 50 per- 
cent of the costs of constructing a new vessel 
to be written off immediately upon signing 
of a construction contract on the basis that 
that amount of the cost is excessive. 

France: Accelerated depreciation on new 
ships; operating subsidy; extra fees against 
American-flag ships for the use of a Couriers 
Maritime. 

Italy: Very high construction subsidy; ex- 
empting from income tax all revenue derived 
from a new ship’s operation for the first 3 
years; remove duties from certain materials 
imported to build ships. 

Sweden: Free depreciation so the owner 
can write off his vessel in whatever period he 
chooses; Government loans on ships. 


Norway: Operating subsidies, accelerated 

depreciation on new ships. 
CURRENCY REGULATIONS 

Other countries impose currency regule- 
tions favoring payment for freight moved on 
their ships, which adds to the discrimina- 
tions against American-fiag ships. 

Ever since 1936 administration leaders have 
felt it necessary to give merchant-ship oper- 
ators some assistance in order to meet for- 
eign competition. 

However, in this country, unlike most oth- 
ers where operating subsidies are available, 
&@ provision was made in the law for the Gov- 
ernment to recapture half of all profits the 
line makes over 10 percent profit up to the 
full amount of the susidy paid. 

As a result, through 1952 two-thirds of the 
operating differential subsidies had been re- 
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May 25 


$330,920,330 TURNED OVER 


1954 


Thus, shipowners are the only recj ,* 
of Federal subsidies subject to one ideas —of 

In 1949 the Maritime Commission turney a 
over to the Treasury of the United stats, TT 
$330,920,330.21 from subsidized lines, sni is © 


chartering proceeds, and the sale of War. 
built and Government ships. " 

Altogether the Maritime Commission op its 
war surplus showed an average return of 65 
cents for every $1 spent on a ship. The War 
Assets Administration returned only 12 to 19 
cents per dollar. 

About 12 million gross tons of ships under 
foreign flags to@ay were once registered in 
this Nation. The majority were sold in the 
Ships Sales Act of 1946, while others have 
been transferred subsequently. 
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United States Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
: sents. 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY ae 
OF WISCONSIN a of 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES to be a 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 ion 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- take pr 
day night it was my privilege to address ularly ¢ 
an outstanding west-coast forum on the ae 
subject of United States foreign policy. a 
One of the points which I raised in the I sha 
address concerned the actual adequacy tle—in 
of United States military forces to ful- curring 
fill the tremendous commitments which crisis f 
we face throughout the world. Accord- in mea 

ing to present plans, the Department of 
the Army is scheduled to be reduced by In p 
19 percent by June 1955. This is in dis- here is 
turbing contrast to the fact that our win th 
commitments are expanding rather than a 
dwindling. Judao- 
Another point which I raised con- baric 1 
cerned the need for utter candor on the It is 
implications of our future possible Indo- believe 
china policy. those 
I was glad to note that this morning's any [ 
Washington Post promptly picked up lees 
and commented upon both of the above of mai 
and other themes which I had outlined. state, | 
I ask unanimous consent that the text tle by 
of my Los Angeles address and the speech 
Washington Post editorial of May 25 en- great | 
titled “A New, New Look” be printed ir who |! 
the Appendix of the Recorp. — 
There being no objection, the address oursel 
and editorial were ordered to be printed stituti 
in the Recorp, as follows: life, a 

WHerE Do We Go From HERE IN UNITED 
StTaTes FOREIGN Pouicy? If w 
(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- such | 
consin, at West Side Jewish Community Why 
Center Forum, Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, Bec: 
1954) Ameri 
Mr. Chairman and friends, we are met in nel 
this beautiful structure dedicated to the ot 
service of this community to consider a great pee 
issue of our times: “Where do we go from a 
here in United States foreign policy?” elon 
Ninety-one years ago, Abraham Lincoln Book 
began his dedicatory speech at Gettysburg I hav 
with these words: “We are met on this Fea 
battlefield.” very | 
My friends, we tonight are met on 4 bat- one 
tlefield. I am not referring alone to this “Lith 
fine forum series in which you hear the pros He 
and cons of significant issues discussed. | to 
am referring to this great community center Her 
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It is # relatively quiet battlefield—of 
{deas—of right thinking, and right living. 
It isn’t a battlefield of destruction, except 
destruction of any wrong ideas, which might 
otherwise occur. 

This battle which you are waging so con- 
structively by means of this forum and this 
community center is symbolic of the world- 
wide battle which is raging. 

You here are helping to contribute nobly 
to our success in the struggle. 

THE MEANING OF THIS EDIFICE 


It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
ponder our American role from within this 
noble edifice which is dedicated to the tri- 
umph of all that is right and just and good 
in the life of this community. 

Into stone and steel you have poured. not 
only your financial contributions, you have 
poured your hearts and souls, your visions 
of a more abundant life for the older and 
younger generation, and for those who will 
follow after you. 

I congratulate you on this magnificent 
structure and on the ideas which it repre- 

ts. 
ine this building and this forum series 
play an ever-more constructive role in the 
life of this community. May it continue 
to be an even higher source of inspiration 
to community centers elsewhere, to men 
and women of good will of all faiths—who 
take pride in man’s service to man, partic- 
ularly to the young. * 

Now what of the world-wide battle of good 
against evil—the battle of which this forum 
discussion is one small part? 

I shall refer later on in detail to this bat- 
tle—in which one historic crisis is now oc- 
curring in far-off southeast Asia. It is a 
crisis far away in distance, but very near 
in meaning to all our personal lives. 


THE GREAT OPPOSING FORCES 


In principle, what is at stake there and 
here is the question of who and what shall 
win the battle—the forces of good or the 
forces of evil. 

For this is a battle between the ideology of 
Judao-Christian civilization and the bar- 
baric ideology of communism. 

It is a battle between those of us who 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
those who have no concept of that idea or 
any sympathy with it. 

It is a battle between those of us who 
believe that the state should be the servant 
of man, rather than the man servant of the 
state, as our opponents believe. It is a bat- 
tle by us on behalf of the great freedoms of 
speech, of press, of worship, of assembly, the 
great rights like trial by jury, against those 
who have nothing but contempt for such 
rights and freedoms. 

It is a battle which will test our faith in 
ourselves. It will test our faith in our in- 
stitutions, faith in our economic way of 
life, as well as our political and social faith. 


FAITH IN OUR FUTURE 


If we aré to win that battle, we must have 
such faith here at home. 

Why? 

Because upon the economic health of 
America depends in considerable part the 
economic health of the free world. 

Nothing could be more damaging to the 

cause of a free world than an American de- 
pression. And few things could help bring 
on depression more than fear of a depres- 
sion—blind, unthinking fear. It is in the 
Book of Job that we learn “The thing which 
I have feared hath come upon me.” 
Fear destroys. It paralyzes. It creates the 
very condition which it tries to avoid. We 
must get rid of such fear, get rid of the 
‘little foxes” of anxiety and worry. 

Here, in this great elty, we see every reason 
for faith in America’s future. 






















Here is q ty metropolis to which the 
members of this audience are greatly con- 
tributing, 
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Here is a great state whose economic fron- 
tiers are extended with each passing day. 
Those frontiers demonstrate anew why fear 
over the future is pointless and unsound. 

There is no reason to believe that we can- 
not overcome the slight economic difficulties 
which we as a nation have recently ex- 
perienced. 

And so, before I turn to the political and 
the military problems facing this Nation on 
the international scene, I remind you of such 
facts as these. Every day, there are 11,000 
babies born in this country. (Some of these 
babies, as they grow up, are going to enjoy 
the facilities of magnificent centers like 
this.) 

Every month, 330,000 souls are added to 
our population; this is a number equal to the 
size of many of our most important cities. 
This together with the even longer span of 
life means, as you know, a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for consumer goods— 
goods which this great State of California is 
furnishing in large measure. 

Back in 1940, individual savings in this 
country amounted ‘to $68 billion. Now, the 
individual savings amount to $205 billion. 


. The money is available to fill the needs and 


wants of our people. 

All over America, suburban communities 
are springing up as they are in Greater Los 
Angeles. This requires new shops, new serv- 
ices, new public works. 

We have a backlog of over $500 billion in 
urgent needs—$100 billion for housing, $60 
billion for highways, $40 billion for schools 
and $300 billion for various types of durable 
equipment. All this spells greater prosperity 
for the businessman and the farmer and the 
worker. 

Today, we have a population of 161 million. 
It will not be long before it is 200 million. 
Employment now is over 60 million, and it 
won’t be long before it is 70 million. I sub- 
mit these statistics and estimates to antidote 
the fear-mongerer and the doubter. 

We are dedicating on this’ battleground 
of ideas to maintain the community and 
the Nation strong. 


AVOIDING A PEARL HARBOR 


That is the purpose of our domestic policy 
and of our foreign policy. To be strong, to 
be united, never again to suffer a Pearl Har- 
bor or a great depression. 

If we would avoid a disaster such as 0oc~ 
curred, across the waters of the Pacific 1214 
years ago, or as occurred in the 1930’s at 
home, our people must understand the prob- 
lem which we face. 

THE ISSUE: SURVIVAL 


An understanding of foreign policy in par- 
ticular is an essential to our own survival, 

Make no mistake about it. 

We are playing for the biggest stakes In 
the history of the world. We are not sim- 
ply playing for so many miles of real estate 
or sO many millions of people in southeast 
Asia or anywhere else in the world. 

We are playing for the fate of mankind; 
we are playing for the avoidance of a global 
atomic Armageddon. 

We are determining by our actions or our 
inactions whether we shall live as a nation 
or whether we shall go down, as Rome went 
down, before barbarian conquerors. 


And, remember, if we go down, western 
civilization will crash with us. 

This must not happen. 

It need not happen. 


It will not happen. 


policy. It must be 
policy of bold leadership, and not a policy 
shrinking timidity. It must be a policy 
collective security for the 20th century, and 
not a policy of 18th- or 19th-century isola- 
tion, 
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We,must do so in a nonpartisan manner, 
because foreign policy is too critical an issue 
to be kicked around like a political football. 

There are those who contend “we have 
no foreign policy.” Of «course, they are 
wrong. We have a definite, inspired foreign 
policy—a policy built over a period of years 
by many Americans, Republicans and Demo- 
crats. It is a policy to maintain freedom, 
to preserve the peace, to be adequate to 
meet any emergency, to seek in every way 
possible to bring about cohesion with our 
allies. 

We know that the world of today is dif- 
ferent from the world of 15 years ago because 
of man’s ingenuity and inventiveness. We 
today can cross the continent in less than 
4 hours. We can cross the Atlantic in a 
like period. We have the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb, and so do our adversaries. 

These new factors require a bold new ap- 
proach in our thinking, as Lincoln told us: 

“As our case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves 
and we will save our Nation.” 


DISENTHRALL OURSELVES OF FALSE CONCEPTS 


Disenthrall ourselves of what? 

Of the moth-eaten concept that we can 
go it alone, of the obsolete notion of a for- 
tress America, allegedly immune from attack, 
regardless of the fate of the rest of mankind. 

Disenthrall ourselves of the concepts (a) 
that we either need no allies or (b) that we 
can or should dictate to our allies or (c) that 
we can ignore the feelings of the neutral 
peoples of earth. 

We must disenthrall ourselves of these 
and other mental cobwebs and then we will 
be able to figure out where we should go 
from here, particularly as regards Indochina. 

GET THE FACTS ON ALLIED REACTION 


In that land ts being written a turning 
point in man’s history. 

What shall we attempt to write in that 
chapter? 

To help answer that question, I offer one 
particular piece of advice: Get the facts. 
Don’t make up your minds until you-do get 
the facts—not just the facts as of southeast 
Asia’s one-quarter of a billion people, its 
vast mineral treasures, its rich rice fields, its 
strategic position. 

Get the facts on our allies’ position. 

I ask those who try to give off-the-cuff ane 
swers or who ask for off-the-cuff answers: 

“What will France do? 

“What is France prepared to do at the 
present time and under certain circum- 
stances which may arise in the future— 
assuming, for example, particular develop- 
ments in Geneva and at Paris? 

“What is Great Britain prepared to do? 


“What are the Colombo nations prepared 
to do? 

“What are Australia and New Zealand pre- 
pared to do? And the Philippines, and so 
on?” 

Are they prepared—now or later—to enter 
into a genuine collective security pact? 

Are they prepared, with us, to tell the Come 
munists, “Thus far and no further. Because 
if you, the Communists, go further, we are 
prepared to take action to stop your aggres- 
sion with more than words.” What are the 
answers to those questions? Our State De- 
partment is now ascertaining the answers. 

It is trying to determine precisely how far 
the other free nations are prepared to go in 
defense of individual freedom, in defense 
of principles which underlie the United 
Nations. 

UNITED STATES WILL NOT ACT ALONE 

America is not going to make up its own 
decision in a vacuum. 

We know that we cannot attempt to 
shoulder all of southern Asia’s problems all 
by ourselves, or even simply in conjunc- 
tion with France and the Associated States 
of Indochina. We must have the moral opin- 
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fon of the free world and a material pool 
of cooperation as well. 

Collective security means just that. It 
does not mean United States—enforced col- 
lective security. - 

It means genuine regional and worldwide 
collective security, enforced by every single 
nation holding similar ideals to ours on 
behalf of justice and freedom and sover- 
eignty against Communist aggression. 

There is admittedly considerable doubt in 
our country as to our own future course 
of action. 

But the preponderance of doubt is in the 
allied countries, and there is infinitely great- 
er doubt in the so-called neutralist nations. 
Let those facts be remembered by the 
critics. 

Let not our own national administration 
be accused simply because certain allied 
powers have failed to make up their minds. 

We ourselves will, of course, continue our 
efforts for leadership. We cannot wait and 
fail to offer a constructive program while 
our allies are getting around to making up 
their minds. 

But neither are we going to plunge ahead— 
all by ourselves, heedless of the opinion of 
other like-minded nations. 


OUR SYSTEM OF SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Now, with regard to our own future action. 
I am not going to attempt to spell out in 
detail what I think such action should be or 
what specific commitments our country 
should make. Under our constitutional sys- 
tem this is a responsibility basically of the 
executive branch of government rather than 
of the legislative branch of our government. 


8O-CALLED LIMITED ACTION 


T want to state, however, that regardless of 
what action may be recommended on Indo- 
china, let this action be undertaken with 
our eyes wide open. 

Let us be genuinely aware of what the ac- 
tion truly entails. Let us figure out what 
consequences it may lead to—if we are to 
commit ourselves. Let it not be called a so- 
called police action when, very definitely, it 
may prove to be an action of war—of 
belligerency. 

We have heard of the possibility that air 
and naval forces alone might be requested, 
rather than in conjunction with ground 
forces. 

I cannot say that I am impressed by any 
such distinction. 

The history of the past is all too evident. 

We should not begin a military action of 
this nature on a so-called limited basis, with 
Air Force and Navy, without very clearly 
recognizing that in this type of jungle and 
rice-paddy war especially, air and naval 
forces may not be able to prove the exclusive 
deciding factor. 

Let the American people be told the facts. 

They are mature enough to know the con- 
sequences of a military commitment. War 
means casualties. It means sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. Our people know that 
for an American boy to die in a bomber shot 
down by Chinese Communist radar-con- 
trolled antiaircraft is not one bit different— 
from an American infantryman dying with a 
bullet in his chest which was fired by a gun 
produced in Indochina or in Red China or in 
a Czech arsenal. And that in turn is not any 
different from an American sailor dying in 
naval action. 

But let us all bear in mind that in this 
world, we cannot live, we cannot survive, un- 
less we are willing to take risks. To do 
nothing is to take the gravest risk of all. 


4 BATTLE OF PRINCIPLE 


But let me add that I am aware that 
victory in Indochina cannot depend alone 
on military prowess. Men and arms and 
ammunition cannot win a battle for the 
minds of men, We can only combat the 
inroads of communism in Indochina if we 
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make individual freedom the issue. We can- 
not substitute free world military force for 
Communist military force and expect the 
peoples of sub-Asia to welcome the protec- 
tion of the free world. 


THE PARALLEL WITH THE 1930'S 


Does anyone think that the world can 
afford to retreat, step by step, country by 
country, without suffering fatal conse- 
quences to the collective security effort and 
to all mankind? 

I point out to you, my friends, that there 
is a grim parallel between our experiences 
in 1930’s and in the 1940's and 1950's. It 
is a tragic parallel. 

Once again we see how a dictatorial group, 
step by step, gobbles up nation by nation; 
how the autocrats grow bolder and bolder, 
stronger and stronger, while free nations 
shrink back from their responsibilities. 

In the 1930’s there were so-called good 
excuses, good alibis, why France and Eng- 
land would not take a stand as Hitler be- 
came more and more aggressive. 

In the 1950’s, once more, there are abun- 
dant reasons—reasons which appear rather 
plausible—why the free world should not 
take a stand against aggression. 

Turn back the pages of history to read the 
story which it tells. 

On January 30, 1933, national socialism 
came to power in Germany. In a little over 
3 years, on March 7, 1936, the German Gov- 
ernment denounced the Locarno Pacts of 
1925, and German troops reoccupied the 
Rhineland. 

That same year, October 27, 1936, the 
Berlin-Rome Axis was formed. Less than a 
month later, Japan in effect was added to the 
Axis. 

The next year, on March 12, 1938, just 2 
years after the Rhineland occupation, Ger- 
many invaded and annexed Austria. 

Now the pace of conquest was quickening. 
That same year, September 29, 1938, occurred 
the Munich Conference, and the sell-out of 
Czechoslovakia. 

A half year later, Germany occupied Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, thus swallowing up 
Czechoslovakia completely. 

A few days later, on the 21st of March, 
Germany annexed Memel, and a half year 
later, the fatal die was cast when German 
troops invaded Poland on September 1, 1939. 
On September 3, England and France had 
declared war, and the second global conflict 
had begun. 

From the rise to power of the aggressor—to 
his commencement of World War IIl—was 
but 6% short years. 

From 1945 to 1954 is a slightly longer 
period. But since the end of World War II, 
the Soviet conqueror has annexed more peo- 
ple, more real estate, than Hitler did, and the 
Soviets are more powerful than the Ger- 
many of 1939. 

Now, my friends, I do not want to imply 
that the situation between the thirties and 
fifties is exactly parallel. In many respects, 
fortunately it is not. 

The participation of the United States 
as a leader in world affairs has become a 
crucial factor which we hope will prevent 
world war III, and which will maintain 
freedom. 

To a considerable extent, too, the world 
has evidenced that it learned the lessons of 
aggression. 


NUMEROUS FACTORS INVOLVED 


Now, I want to point out that the present 
situation should not be oversimplified so 
that we ignore all of the many factors which 
now prevail. We must consider such factors 
as: 

1. The ability of the already heavily bur- 
dened United States actually to fulfill pres- 
ent and prospective commitments. 

2. The fact that we do not want to be 
sucked into an endless series of 
wars at the periphery of the Iron Curtain. 
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3. The fact that neither we nor anyone 
else can possibly save any nation which 
does not want to save itéelf. 

4. The fact that we must have the willing 
cooperation of our allies in Europe and of 
the free states of Asia and must not attempt 
independent, unilateral action by ourselves, 

It is bad not to take a stand, but it js 
infinitely worse to take a stand which yoy 
cannot sustain, and where you are going 
to suffer debauch. 


TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE 


The point to remeniber is that these fac. 
tors must be weighed extremely carefully, 
The world situation is changing so fast that 
we cannot give so-called irrevocable, fixeq 
answers to our problems. We must con. 
stantly reevaluate the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

What we must remember, however, is that 
time is of the essence. We cannot delay in- 
definitely nor can our allies. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the crest, leads on to for- 
tune,” we are told by one of Shakespeare's 
characters. 

There was a great tragic hero of one of 
his plays who had all the noble features of 
a great man, except for one fatal flaw: that 
he could not make up his mind in time. He 
was constantly evaluating and weighing his 
actions. He was constantly tortured by the 
pros and cons. 

So, too, were France and Germany in the 
1930's. Should they take a stand or should 
they not; was this the right time, the right 
place, to take a stand; would their people 
back up a stand? 

The result was the disaster of World 
War II. 

Once again, we and other powers are, as 
I have pointed out, concerned by doubts. 

By this I know, that you, the American 
people, do not want a foreign policy of 
timidity, of retreat, of surrender. 

You want a foreign policy of courage, of 
strength, of leadership, of determination. 

It is time that our people naturally won- 
der whether we are going once again to have 
to carry a disproportionate share of the bur- 
den, as in Korea. They naturally wonder 
what sacrifices in blood and treasure they 
may ultimately have to make. 

We are a peace-loving people, and we de- 
plore and despise war. But the American 
people have never failed their responsibilities 
when they were given the facts. They must 
be given the facts—even more facts than 
they have been given—concerning the crisis 
in southeast Asia. 

They must be given the facts with regard 
to the adequacy of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Frankly, I myself have doubts as to the 
adequacy of that establishment under the 
new circumstances in which we find our- 
selves. It is not that I doubt the leadership 
of our Armed Forces, because, to the con- 
trary, I have the greatest of confidence in 
them, from our magnificent Commander in 
Chief on down. 

It is that I doubt that we should be con- 
sidering reducing our already shrunken Army 
by three divisions at the very same time 
when our responsibilities are increasing, 
rather than decreasing, throughout the 
world. 

I doubt that we can be smug concerning 
our Air Force when, from the latest Soviet 
air parade, we learned that they now appar- 
ently not only have the equivalent of our 
B-47 bombers, but the equivalent of our 
B-52 intercontinental jet bomber as well. 

I am convinced that the American people 
have the intelligence, the understanding, the 
vision, with which to come to grips with this 
problem in every respect. 

So, too, the administration in Washington 
has the leadership with which to be adequate 
to this situation. I refer to the leadership 
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of our President and of his able Secretary of 
go know, aS you and I should know, 
that there are disadvantages and advantages 
to virtually every single alternative now 
available to us and to our allies. Anybody 
who tells you that there is one cure-all road, 
one pat formula which will bring peace and 
security in southeast Asia or elsewhere in 
the world is misinforming you and over- 
simplifying the case. 
FINAL COMMENTS 


1 want to conclude now with a respectful 
suggestion to all those who are interested 
in a constructive answer to our dilemmas. 
The admonition is severalfold: 

1. Let no man misrepresent the earnest 
desire of the President of the United States 

oid war. 
Mo Let no man add to our difficulties with 
our allies by abusing them, misrepresenting 
their position. 

Let there be constructive criticism of our 
allies or of ourselves, but let it be fair and 

ual, 
= In turn, let our allies not misrepresent 
our position, our motives, our desire for 
peace. 

4. Let no partisan critic in this country 
endanger bipartisan nonpartisan unity in 
foreign affairs. Let us remain united at the 
water’s edge. Let us speak with one voice 
so that the voice will be heard and heeded. 

5. Let us view the global battlefield as 
one—never becoming so preoccupied with 
any one area that we allow ourselves to be 
caught off-balance in other areas—the Mid- 
die East, South America, or elsewhere. 

6. Let us tell our people enough so that 
they will be informed and able to come to a 
sound decision on the Indochina crisis, par- 
ticularly. 

7. Let us inform our enemies so that they 
will know that, as dearly as we hold peace, 
we hold liberty still dearer, and we will fight 
for our liberty and for the liberty of others. 
Let our enemies not mistake our peaceful 
but vigilant intentions. 

8. However, let us not telegraph our 
punches to our enemies, nor commit the 
even worse mistake of telegraphing that we 
are not going to send any punches, regard- 
less of what our enemies may choose to do. 

Let us not blueprint all of our actions to 
our enemies, lest they prepare effective 
counter-measures against them. 

9. Let us condition our every action by 
what we find to be our own best interests. 

10. Let us face the future with faith, with 
eonfidence, and with hope. 

Things have not gone well for us and for 
our allies in some respects. But the situa- 
tion ts far from irreparable. Why should 
we abandon hope and lose heart? Why 
should we magnify guesses as to so-called 
diplomatic defeats as if those estimates were 
final and irreversible? e 

We never did that during World War II, 
or any of the other conflicts in which we 
have fought. There was never a defeat 
which we have suffered from which we have 
not rebounded to victory. The lowest point 
in the tide marks the turning of the tide. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
forces of right, of freedom, shall prevail and 
I would add, as did Mr. Dulles some weeks 
ago, I would not trade our troubles for Rus- 
sia's troubles. 

The Bible tells us that “without vision, a 
people penish.” Without vision, we cannot 
look after the needs of coming generations. 
We must demonstrate vision and faith if we 
would survive, 

Mr. Winston Churchill had asked of the 
British people in their hour of great travail 
that they act so that forever after men would 
say “this was their finest hour.” 

Tt is for us to act in that manner as well. 
It is for us to act so that future generations 
will say: “Our fathers acted nobly for a noble 
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future for mankind. Our fathers acted dar- 
ingly and courageously so that. succeeding 
generations might live with hope. Our fa- 
thers were adequate so that we could enjoy 
the heritage which they had received from 
the past.” 

In conclusion, I point out that our fore- 
bears founded this Nation in the firm belief 
that under God’s guidance, they could suc- 
cessfully work out their problems. 

He who dedicated the battlefield at Gettys- 
burg sought guidance through prayer in his 
cabinet meetings and elsewhere. He said, 
“When I have no other place to go, I go to 
my knees.” 

The present President of the United States 
opens his cabinet meetings with silent prayer, 
even as did those men who signed the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independence, 
who crossed the prairies and the mountains 
when Indian attacks were a constant threat 
against those who sought ’to reach this great 
State. 

Yes, today as we dedicate this building, 
the motto on the coin in our pockets re- 
minds us to put aside small thoughts, to 
think great thoughts and thus renew our 
faith and our strength; “In God we trust.” 


A New, New Loox? 


Senator Wmzy has voiced a question which 
many persons have been asking about the re- 
lation of the military New Look to the Indo- 
china war. Are the cut from 20 to 17 Army 
divisions and the greater reliance on air 
power sound in view of the increased respon- 
sibilities the United States might have to 
assume on the continent. of Asia? 

It all depends on what is meant by the 
New Look, and right now might be an ap- 
propriate time to call a moratorium on the 
loose employment of this misleading phrase. 
If the New Look is construed to mean massive 
retaliation, with the emphasis on atomic 
bombing, then obviously its application in 
Indochina would be highly questionable. 
But if the New Look is regarded primarily as 
@ means of taking full advantage of the new 
weapons, large and small; that have become 
available, there is every reason to think that 
it remains a valid concept. 

Originaily the New Look meant merely a 
reappraisal of weapons systems and their re- 
lation to strategy and manpower. For exam- 
ple, if it is genuinely possible to do with air 
strikes and tactical A-bombs what the infan- 
try formerly had to do tn close combat, then 
the need for infantry in a given situation 
may be lessened. If atomic cannon can be 
employed with the same effectiveness as a 
battery of artillery, it ought to be possible to 
economize somewhat on manpower. The 
same considerations apply to many non- 
atomic weapons. The New Look is not a 
wholly American concept. Much the same 
reappraisal and integration have been taking 
place in Britain and other countries. A great 
deal depends, of course, on close allies and 
the availability of bases. 

By itself, then, the New Look is not a limit- 
ing concept. It is when false constructions 
are placed upon it—such as the exclusion of 
any possibility of fighting merely limited wars 
for limited objectives—that the concept be- 
comes confused. For a flexible strategy must 
be prepared to meet all contingencies that 
may arise, including limited war and even 
guerilla warfare. 

Force levels, on the other hand, are in a 
different category. They depend upon 
strategic assumptions and commitments of 
the moment. if the military is called upon 
to undertake a whole new complex of com- 
mitments, such as those that would be in- 
volved in Indochina, the force levels ought to 
be reappraised, and Senator Wier may be 
right in questioning the reduction in Army 
strength. Assuredly he is wise in making 
the point that air and naval forces might not 
“be able to prove the exclusive deciding fac- 
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tor” in any intervention—in other words, 
that ground forces might be necessary “in 
this type of jungle and rice-paddy war.” He 
also is wise in asserting that intervention 
may “very definitely prove to be an action 
of war” rather than-a police action, and in 
insisting that any such plan “have the will- 
ing cooperation of our allies in Europe and 
of the free states of Asia.” 

Obviously it would be foolish to talk of in- 
tervention even in a collective operation if 
the Army could not supply the forces that 
might be required. But any reappraisal 
ought to be concerned with force levels rather 
than with the basic soundness of the weapons 
system and the New Look itself, 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Senator 
Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
been glad to note that the newspapers of 
Wisconsin have given well-deserved 
credit to the senior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Witzy] for his valiant and 
successful sponsorship of the St. Law- 
rence seaway law. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
editorials which have appeared in Wis- 
consin papers be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Two Rivers Reporter of May 10, 
1954] 


Seaway at Lone Last 


There was general jubilation expressed by 
people in the community about the seaway 
after the House last week had approved 
the measure, thus ending more than 40 
years of anxious waiting. 

It is true the dream has been a long time 
coming true, and even for Manitowoc results 
are still years away, but all the supporters 
in the Great Lakes area are happy. The 
seaway, when built, will make a potential 
seaport of every port on the inland lakes. 

At the present time Manitowoc cannot 
handle oceangoing ships for either loading 
or unloading freight, although repairs could 
be made if that should become a necessity, 
but business and industrial interests are 
hoping that some of the results to come 
from the eventual completion of the seaway 
project will be reflected in the community's 
economic life. 

Deepening of channels, of course, spell the 
ultimate realization for those in this area 
who hope to capitalize on the trade which 
can accrue from the seaway. It will take 
more legisiation to get dredging operations 
beyond Lake Erie, now planned by the House, 
and when this takes place in the connecting 
lakes channels, Manitowoc ought to be ready 
to capitalize on the opportunity. 

Excellent shipbuilding facilities exist, and 
while no immediate construction is expected 
craft for ocean commerce can be constructed, 

The seaway represents a triumph for the 
administration, which has been actively sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower. However, 
no man deserves more credit for the success 
of the project than Wisconsin’s Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. It was he who, more shan 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly to 
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engineer the undertaking through both 
Houses. 

While Senator Witty was, of course, think- 
ing of benefits for his State, he was nonethe- 
less an exponent of the seaway for the Mid- 
west and the Nation as a whole. He wanted 
United States to have a voice in it with 
Canada, since that country was determined 
to build with or without the United States. 

His efforts have borne preliminary rich 
fruit, and there are confident predictions he 
will watch the entire country bear even 
richer results in the years ahead when the 
seaway becomes a reality. The St. Lawrence 
seaway may someday stand as a monument 
to a man who would not admit defeat so the 
entire country would benefit. 





[From the Sturgeon Bay Advocate of May 11, 
1954] 
Our Mayor Says 
(By Mayor Stanley R. Greene) 
THE WILEY BILL 


After many years of struggle it now ap- 
pears as though a jointly sponsored United 
States-Canadian Great Lakes, St Lawrence 
seaway will become a reality. 

How long it will take to complete the 
project and exactly what effect that project 
will have when completed upon our commu- 
nity is entirely problematical. 

We do know that it will add immeasurably 
to the strength and the mobility of the Na- 
tion’s transportation facilities and that it 
will step up the economic tempo of the whole 
Great Lakes region. 

Sturgeon Bay and Door County will share 
4m those benefits. More than that, with our 
strategic position and the excellent natural 
harbor of Sturgeon Bay, it will be our own 
fault if we do not secure much more than 
the general benefits accruing to the area 
from the opening of the seaway. 

The bill that makes the seaway a reality 
will be signed this week by President Eisen- 
hower. The bill was sponsored by Senator 
Wiley and has become generally known as 
the Wiley bill. Senator Wiey in his efforts 
on behalf of the bill has displayed genuine 
statesmanship in the service of both his 
country and the State which he represents 
in the Senate. 

Both senatorial Democrats and Republi- 
eans recognized this fact and paid the Sen- 
ator an unusual tribute in recognition of 
those services. 

[From the Chilton Times-Journal of May 13, 
1954] 


PassaGE or Seaway BILL A Mason 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
Dill after 59 years of bickering is a real 
achievement for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. It is a measure that has been of special 
interest to the Midwest and adoption of it 
will be particularly welcomed by the people 
of this great area. It will open the way for 
the sea traffic of the world to reach the Great 
Lakes through the St. Lawrence River. 

The measure had the support of the 
entire Wisconsin delegation in the Congress 
as well as the support of Governor Kohler. 
Wisconsin’s Senator Wizey played a leading 
role in getting the measure past the stiff ob- 
stacles interposed in the Senate. 

The admission of oceangoing freighters 
into the Great Lakes through the St. Law- 
rence seaway is expected to result in vast 
economic benefit to the Nation. It will 
mean, quite likely, that Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago are on the verge of great developments 
as ports of international trade. 

Passage of the bill will be a historic high- 
light of the Eisenhower administration, 
though support for it was in a large measure 
bipartisan, 


[From the Wausau Daily Record-Herald of 
May 10, 1954] 
Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY 


Whatever the Republican administration 
in Washington may accomplish, its success 
in winning congressional approval of the 
St. Lawrence seaway will stand out as one 
of its great achievements. 

The seaway approval is truly, as Governor 
Kohler described it, a historic step forward 
for America which will be especially bene- 
ficial to the people of Wisconsin. 

For 59 years, since 1895, the seaway has 
been the goal of men of foresight and 
vision. And every President, Republican and 
Democrat alike, starting with Woodrow Wil- 
son has endorsed the idea. But it was not 
until the administration of President Eisen- 
hower that proponents of the seaway could 
be unified to the point of overcoming bitter- 
end opposition which for the most part was 
based on sectional or industrial self-interest 
without regard for the benefits which would 
accrue to the Nation as a whole. 

Wisconsin’s Representatives and Senators, 
it may be noted, were in unanimous sup- 
port of the legislation, but special credit 
belongs to Senator Wrey who sponsored 
the seaway proposal in the Senate and played 
a leading role in obtaining its passage. 


[From the Burlington Standard-Democrat of 
May 13, 1954] 
His Work Paw Orr 

Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wriey for his successful labors toward the 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the 
only man, at times, who would stand up 
and be counted. 





Thirty-seven Mine Workers Freed in 
Taft-Hartley Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 





_ published in the United Mine Workers 


Journal entitled “Thirty-seven Mine 
Workers Freed as Government Loses 
Case in Maneuver To Fit Taft-Hartley 
With Criminal Bite.” The opinion in 
the case was rendered by Judge Watkins, 
of West Virginia, one of the most dis- 
tinguished district Federal judges in the 
United States. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The motion of the UMWA to dismiss an 
indictment charging violation of Federal law 
against 37 UMWA members as an outgrowth 
of the organizational campaign at Widen, 
W. Va., was sustained April 12 by Judge Harry 
E. Watkins in the Federal district court at 
Charleston, W. Va., and the mine workers 
were released. 

While the court's action is subject to ap- 
peal, it marks another important legal mile- 
stone in the history of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which was indirectly involved in the pro- 
ceedings. The miners were actually charged 
under an 1870 statute enacted in the heated 
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Civil War period and which was intendeq to 
protect the right of the newly enfranchiseq 
Negroes to vote. 

Although the basis of the legal action 
against the miners was alleged violation gy 
Taft-Hartley, the case was presented as 4 
criminal conspiracy to deprive certain wor,. 
ers of rights protected by the old statute 
This novel form of prosecution would hays 
made possible heavy penalties—a $5,000 fine 
and 10 years in Jail. Those convicted of 
felony also lose their civil rights, such 4s 
the right to vote. 

In a 52-page decision, which discussed 
the background of the 1870 Civil-rights 
statute as well as the Taft-Hartley Act, ang 
court interpretations of each of these 
statutes. Judge Watkins severely criticizeg 
the Government for choosing to enforce 
Taft-Hartley by charging criminal conspjr. 
acy to violate another statute. He said this 
was completely without precedent and cop. 
trary to well-established law and the intep. 
tion of Congress. 

Making the point that an employer who 
violated Taft-Hartley would, if the Govern. 
ment interpretation should stand, be sub. 
ject to as much as 10 years in prison, Judge 
Watkins said: 

“If that is the effect of the act it is time 
that labor, management, and Congress 
should know it. There have been thousands 
of cases (under Taft-Hartley and the Wagner 
Act) involving unfair labor practices, but 
to this date there is no record of any case 
where anyone has given the act this con. 
struction. What the Government is trying 
to do is to prosecute an unfair labor prac. 
tice as a Federal criminal conspiracy.” 

Going even further, Judge Watkins point. 
ed out that not even an unfair labor prac. 
tice is involved but only a simple misde- 
meanor charge under State law. He said 
that in his view no violation of Federal law 
is involved because the charges were not 
against an employer or a union, but private 
individuals not identified as either employer 
or union agents. 

Judge Watkins charged the Government 
in this case with seeking to make a crime 
of acts which Congress had regarded as not 
criminal under Federal law. Congress in 
Taft-Hartley did set up machinery to re- 
strain unions and employers and provided 
enforcement machinery through processes of 
the National Labor Relations Board and, 
Ultimately, the Federal courts, if required, 
But in this case, the Government sought to 
shortcircuit the regular procedure and go 
directly to court with a felony charge under 
another law. 

The trregular procedure adopted by the 
Government was sharply slapped down by 
Judge Watkins’ action in upholding the 
UMWA motion for dismissal of the indict- 
ment and the case never even .went before 
a jury. It was held by Judge Watkins that 
the acts charged do not constitute an offense 
against the laws of the United States. He 
cited numerous United States Supreme Court 
decisions in line with his thinking on this 
case. 

One of the points brought out in the opin- 
jon is that the 1870 civil-rights statute, 
which courts have described as loosely drawn 
and vague as to its scope, was really intend- 
ed to protect the citizen in rights guaranteed 
by law from abuses by the State itself. In 
the bitter reconstruction era after the Civil 
War there was thought to be need for such 
a law to force still rebellious officeholders to 
observe the 14th amendment and laws giv- 
ing Negroes the vote and other civil rights 
which they had not heretofore possessed. 

But the law was not intended to apply to 
acts of individuals who could themselves be 
prosecuted by the States or sued by other 
individuals. All this was on the theory that 
if a State violated Federal law, a citizen had 
nowhere to go for protection except to the 
Federal Government, 
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Therefore, to invoke this old Civil War 
statute in an effort to fit criminal teeth into 
the jaws of Taft-Hartiey is a radical de- 
parture from proper judicial conduct and a 
distortion of both laws, in the opinion of the 
West Virginia Court. Judge Watkins pointed 
out that Congress in considering Taft- 
Hartley had refused to write into it criminal 
sanctions and instead chose to rely on the 
enforcement procedure of NLRB orders, 
which if defied could result in a court order 
and punishment for contempt. Even the 
“awful 80th” Congress that passed Taft- 
Hartley thought this was severe enough, but 
now the Government wants to add a new 
weapon to its arsenal against labor. 

In passing, Judge Watkins expressed an- 
other fundamental principle which is often 
overlooked nowadays. He said: “The right 
of employees to unite for their own improve- 
ment and advancement, or to refrain from 
so doing, is a fundamental right that existed 
prior to either the Wagner Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It existed prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution.” 

What Congress, therefore, did in enacting 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley was simply to pro- 
vide machinery for enforcing rights which 
were already held by the people, and in so 
doing it set certain standards as to where, 
when, and how the law should apply. 

Some far-reaching observations about the 
law and legal theory were embodied in Judge 
Watkins’ opinion. In discussing a previous 
Supreme Court case under the 1870 statute, 
Judge Watkins after reemphasizing that 
labor's right to organize was not dependent 
on any Federal statute, explained that the 
task of protecting workers in the exercise of 
this right belongs to the States and not to 
the Federal Government. He stated that 
current Federal law protects workers in this 
right against encroachment by employer, 
labor unions or their agents. He added: 

“For the protection of the right against 
interference by employers, unions and their 
representgtives, Congress has established an 
elaborate procedure with remedies. For 
their protection of the right against inter- 
ference by all other persons the people must 
look to the States. The power for that pur- 
pose was originally placed there and it has 
never been surrendered to the United States.” 

Then Judge Watkins declared that the 
offense charged in the indictment is not 
against an employer, a union, or its agents, 
does not charge a conspiracy to violate a 
right created and secured under the Consti- 
tution, but is against individuals and is 
limited to the Taft-Hartley Act, which con- 
tains its own enforcement machinery. Under 
the circumstances, there is no justification 
nor legal support for the Government’s at- 
tempt to bypass the law's regular procedure, 
the court held. Citing debates on Taft- 
Hartley, it said such a process was contrary 
to what Congress intended. 

In the course of his discussion of legal 
principles and history, Judge Watkins re- 
called @ case where a similar conspiracy 
charge was filed against persons who were 
charged with interfering with the rights of 
a UMWA member in organizing a local union, 
and which was thrown out by the court on 
the same grounds he states in his opinion 
in the instant case. The earlier case arose 
prior to enactment of Taft-Hartley, but it 
pointed out clearly that as between individu- 
als, the citizen must look to the States to 
protect this kind of rights. 

Attacking the premise of the Government's 
case, Judge Watkins stated a final clincher 
point by recalling the debate in Congress and 
its refusal to make a felony of an unfair 
labor practice. He then observed: 

“It seems unreasonable to believe that 
Congress would provide that the consum- 
mated violation of the rights under section 
157 would constitute only an unfair labor 
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practice, without even a fine or any punish- 
ment as a misdemeanor, but should punish 
as a 10-year felony the mere conspiring to 
do such a thing.” 

What the Government was seeking to do 
in this case Judge Watkins in effect said, 
would be to make a felony case of every 
charge of an unfair labor practice. In other 
words, every picket line scuffle or minor argu- 
ment could be a potential criminal case on 
&@ Federal court docket. The Watkins deci- 
sion in this case, unless reversed, is viewed 
generally by labor legal experts as of deep 
significance in slowing the drive toward in- 
jection of criminal law with its more severe 
penalties and time-consuming court action 
into the field of labor law, traditionaly re- 
served to the civil law. 





The Guatemalan Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, events are 
breaking fast, arising from the Commu- 
nist beachhead in Guatemala. 

I expect in the not-too-distant future 
to comment in some detail regarding the 
grave implications of that beachhead. 

For the present, I should like to send 
to the desk 3 newspaper clippings on 
2 different phases of the problem. One 
is an editorial from the Thursday, May 
20, issue of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican concerning the massive shipment 
of arms which Guatemala had received 
from the Iron Curtain. 

The second is an editorial from one of 
the distinguished newspapers of my own 
State, the Sheboygan Press, edited by one 
of the leading citizens of Wisconsin, Mr. 
A. Matt Werner. This editorial is on the 
same vital theme of the danger of the 
Red arms shipment. 

The third concerns the labor phase of 
communism in this hemisphere. It is an 
article by the noted columnist, Victor 
Riesel, as carried in newspapers through- 
out the country on Wednesday, May 19. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 

‘ May 20, 1954] 

Rep ARMS 

The huge shipment of Communist arms 
and munitions that was unloaded a few days 
ago in Guatemala creates, in the restrained 
words of President Eisenhower, a disturbing 
situation. The President added it would be 
a terrible thing if a Communist dictatorship 
were established on this continent, It 
would, indeed. . 

Our State Department views the shipment 
as “a development of gravity” and Senator 
Writer, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, calls it an ominous aspect of 
“Communist intervention.” 

Certainly the shipment is all of these 
things—disturbing, grave, and ominous. 

Just as certainly it merits scrutiny under 
the terms of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
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dealing with the security of the Americas, 
and under the anti-Communist resolution 
recently adopted at the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas. 

For the arms shipment, particularly to 


_Communist-conditioned Guatemala, in its 


implications ties in with the grand Commu- 
nist design to establish bases in Latin Amer- 
ica. These would be a constant threat to 
the Panama Canal and a constant threat to 
the United States. Equally endangered 
would be our anti-Communist hemisphere 
neighbors. 

The Organization of American States, com. 
prising 21 Hemisphere Republics, including 
the United States, should take immediate 
action to determine if this shipment comes 
under the Caracas Declaration as “the in- 
tervention of international communism, act- 
ing in the interests of alien despotism.” 


— 


[From the Sheboygan Press of May 20, 1954] 
DANGER IN GUATEMALA 


President Eisenhower's statement that the 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship 
in Guatemala would be a terrible thing high- 
lights the value of Senator WILEY’s proposal 
that all American Republics confer quickly 
on the Red arms shipment to Guatemala. 

Wisconsin’s senior Senator believes that 
Communist Poland's shipment is proof that 
the Red conspiracy is “intervening directly 
in the affairs of this hemisphere.” 

Declaring that the shipment was massive 
and tremendous, the Senator pointed out: 

“This is not a United States concern nor 
a United States interpretation alone. It is 
a hemispheric consultation.” 

American Republics should confer over 
the Guatemalan situation because the Cara- 
cas Conference of the Americas earlier this 
year called for consultation on appropriate 
action in the event of Communist domina- 
tion of the affairs of any one of the Re- 
publics. ‘ 

“You can be absolutely certain,” the Sen- 
ator stated, “that no ship is loaded behind 
the Iron Curtain with 1 ton or 1,000 or 2,000 
tons of arms unless that shipment is a part 
of the master plan of world communism. 
That plan is aimed at one principal objec- 
tive—the domination of the world.” 

There is no-shadow of a doubt that the 
Guatemalan Government is extremely leftist. 
The arms shipment from Communist Poland 
to a revolutionary regime already Red-tinged 
is alasming and dangerous. 

As Senator WiLey says, the time is already 
here for consultation by all American Re- 
publics over the Red threat in Guatemala. 
Communism already has secured a foothold 
in Guatemala. Only fast, strong, and united 
action by all Western Hemisphere Republics, 
from the United States down, can prevent 
this Red foothold from growing into a 
stronghold. 


—_— 


[From the Dallas Morning News of May 19, 
1954] 


INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 


The Soviets may soon be 63 airports closer 
to the Panama Canal. 

If we talk in these terms, perhaps we can 
take the Caribbean and its little nations out 
of the “banana republic” and musical com- 
edy images in our minds. That romantic sea 
is now laden with guided missile bases, 
rocket launching sites, radar screens—and 
hungry, shoeless natives ready to follow the 
skilled Soviet agents into anti-United States 
adventure. 

We lost the support of the Jamaican work- 
ers around the vital rocket depot there be- 
cause we wouldn't give the anti-Communist 
labor groups enough money to maintain pay- 
ments on their only jeep. We lost the Brit- 
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ish Guiana populace because no one would 
heed the warnings here. 

We lost Guatemala because people snick- 
ered when it was pointed out that the Soviet 
global labor network was about to seize that 
nation. Now we are losing Honduras to the 
Soviets. 

And Honduras will put the Russian agents 
63 airports closer to the canal. 

As I write, there is a general strike—which 
is the deadliest, although not the bloodiest, 
form of biggest cities and ports, La Ceiba. 
You probably know as little of that city as 
you knew of Pusan or Seoul. But it is just 
as important. 

There, where there is no union, 15,000 
banana workers are on the company gates. 
They control the police. They monitor the 
cases going into the local hospital. They 
guard the airport. They distribute the dairy 
products. 

In other cities they have sent flying terror 
squads into the streets. They have military 
columns up to 2,000 moving across the coun- 
try. Yet there seem to be no leaders. Just 
a “committee for workers unity” which re- 
fuses to accept wage increases and improved 
working conditions—but holds out for power 
over company management. 

In all, there are 40,000 strikers who have 
been efficiently organized in several cities 
sincé April 30. Yet this most difficult of all 
stoppages is being run without a single union 
headquarters. 

It is, of course, organized and directed by 
Soviet agents operating out of nearby Guate- 
mala. They operate on schedule and on a 
pattern which must now be obvious even 
to us. 

As Senator ALExanpErR Writer, head of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, soon 
will point out on the basis of on-the-spot 
investigations by his aides in the Caribbean, 
the central source of this power and strategy 
is the Soviet’s World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

As a result of his aides’ searchings, the Sen- 
ator now believes that this World Federation 
of Trade Unions is Moscow’s single most im- 
portant conduit of Communist literature, 
manpower, money and false-name bank de- 
posits in the world. 

It is the WFTU which first searches out the 
under-developed areas in which the natives 
have piled up grievances and debts over the 
last ten generations. A decade ago the So- 
viets selected Guatemala. They moved into 
the labor field. They captured the workers’ 
imagination, built them a “General Confed- 
eration of Labor,” tied to it the “peasants” 
and had themselves another Yenan. 

Then they moved in on the South American 
Continent. They deposited money in British 
Guiana banks for the use of the Communist 
group in that bauxite-laden country. Finally, 
it took the Royal Navy and Marines to dis- 
lodge the Soviet’s Peoples Party. In every 
area the Soviets need one base—here in Latin 
America they had two. It was now time to 
radiate. They next picked Honduras. They 
built an underground labor house. And they 
called a strike. 

And on May 25, there will arrive in Moscow 
a Guatemalan labor chief by the name of 
Firgilio Guerra. He will report on the Hon- 
duras “victory” to the Council of Soviet La- 
bor Unions. He will be briefed. Soon Gua- 
temala will radiate again, always in the 
direction of the Panama Canal. 

Senator Wier believes we must find a 
formula with which to win the labor base in 
each nation. He believes that responsible 
unions must be built by anti-Communists in 
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A Tribute to Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following tribute to a 
distinguished Brooklynite and which is 
reprinted from Through the Years, by 
Nathan Jonas, 1940: 

Max ABELMAN 


Few men who have worked with me 
through the years, in various enterprises of 
mine, have been so closes, so useful in so 
many varied ways, as Max Abelman. He has 
come to be @ part of almost any project of 
mine, as a matter of course, and has always 
acquitted himself with great earnestness, 
loyalty, energy, and ability. He has never 
spared himself, nights, Sundays, or holidays, 
and has a well-recognized genius for man- 
aging publicity enterprises. 

Twenty-nine years ago, when he was only 
23, he came with the Federation of Jewish 
Charities as a clerk at $900 a year. He be- 
came assistant secretary to the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co. in 1923 after having risen to 
the executive secretaryship of the federation, 
which post he had filled most competently 
until his health was threatened. 

As Justice Lazansky said of him at a testi- 
monial dinner which the federation gave 
him at the Unity Club, February 1923, “His 
self-sacrifice was remarkable, his days end- 
less. He gave his service out of his heart.” 
At that dinner many prominent men, includ- 
ing Judge Geismar, Justice Lewis, Justice 
May, Justice Lazansky, and many others paid 
tribute to this man who almost worked him- 
self to a point of breakdown in many causes 
he served. 

Mr. Abelman has always been at his proud 
best when arranging a big dinner at one of 
our large hotels and handling all the details, 
from planning the menu, selecting the invi- 
tation list, handling the publicity, and se- 
curing famous artists to render entertain- 
ment. In this latter capaciy I know of no 
one in New York who can equal him. 

No one has more often charmed the great 
metropolitan opera songbirds and musicians 
to appear before our various celebrations, 
dinners, etc., than Max Abelman. A dinner 
with from 1,000 to 2,000 guests is really quite 
@ difficult and extensive enterprise to man- 
age successfully, but Max rarely misses any 
of the fine points in handling such affairs. 
He has a fine sense of the dramatic and a 
thoroughly competent knowledge of New 
York publicity ways and means. 

Needless to say, such genius as this was 
very peculiarly useful and important in the 
various drives, celebrations, and fund rais- 
ings with which I have been so long associ- 
ated. I gladly acknowledge my debt and my 
warm friendship for Max. 

One other thing seems to me very worthy 
of note about Max’s personality. He has 
aesthetic insight. His artistic nature com- 
bined most fittingly with his publicity sense 
when he conceived the idea of decorating the 
walls of children’s pavilion at the Jewish 
Hospital with imaginative illustrations of 
child folklore. He got famous artists to do 
this, and, what is more, interested famous 
people, including Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
to come to the hospital and autograph the 
murals. 

Max had said to himself, “Why should the 
sick little children here, at the most imagina- 
tive period of their lives, Ie on their beds, 
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away from their loved ones, and gaze 2t 
bare, dull institutional walls? If they couig 
look upon walls filled with good artists’ con. 
ceptions of Snow White, Little Red Riding 
Hood, The Wind in the Willows, etc., how 
much more happy and productive would be 
their stay here.” He made that dream come 
true in a way that Brooklyn children pies, 
him for, now and in the future. 

In his own special way, Max Is a genius 
and I am glad that Brooklyn charities have 
benefited so much from that genius. His 
continuing work for the hospital as head of 
the Public Relations Department, and other 
worthy enterprises, keeps up the standard 
he has set for himself. He was elected g 
director of the Jewish Hospital in 1923. 

A record of my life would be surely in. 
complete without registering my admiration 
and gratitude for the many wonderful things 
he has done for Jewish and non-Jewish com. 
munity matters and patriotic efforts of aj) 
kinds. I count him one of the Brooklyn 
community’s most valuable civic assets, anq 
so do others. 

No wonder that at the testimonial dinner 
to him, besides Justice Lazansky’s eloquent 
tribute already quoted, Judge Harry £, 
Lewis said of him, quite justly: 

“In 1914 I was chairman of the member. 
ship drive. But I was chairman in name 
only. I realized then what Max Abelman was 
to federation, and also what he was to me. 
There was not a moment of the day or night 
when he was not at my beck and call. And 
as he was with me, so he was with every 
chairman, and so he was with every presi- 
dent. We have had many, many ‘leaders,’ 
but I think Max Abelman has led some of 
those leaders. We have had many ‘chair- 
men of drives;’ they were chairmen in 
name; Max did the work * * *, 

“I have heard it said that Nathan S. Jonas 
was the father of federation. If that ts 
true, Max was the mother. For as loyal as 
Mr. Jonas was to federation, Max Abelman 
was equally loyal; he has given of-his time 
and effort and money; yes, of his life.” 

As a matter of interest, the children of 
two couples, very dear friends of ours, were 
born on the same day, August 1, 1923, Au- 
gust 1 also being my birthday. May and 
Bessie Abelman had their son, born on that 
day, named Alan Nathan, and Walter and 
Gertrude Gretch, whose daughter Gertrude 
was born on that same day. We have al- 
ways felt these children to be proteges of 
ours in whom we feel a deep interest. Our 
friendship with the parents of these chil- 
dren has always been very close. 





Another Frontier Yields to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER... Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Another Frontier 
Yields to Education,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 24, 
1954. The article refers to the educa- 
tional program being conducted under 
the Eisenhower administration on be- 
half of the Navaho Indians in Arizona. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ANOTHER FRONTIER YIELDS To EpuCaTION 
(By Jesse Fant Evans) 

Winning of the West was speeded by lit- 
te one-room schoolhouses presided over by 
teachers who followed in the dusty wake of 
prairie wagons hauling pioneer families 
across the plains. 

Today, mobile schools are breaking down 
the last educational frontiers in the United 
states by carrying the three Rs to isolated 
areas of the 17-million-acre Navaho Indian 
Reservation sprawling over Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. * 

The man leading this foray on behalf of 
some 13,000 Navaho youngsters is the new, 
forward-looking United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Glenn L. Emmons, who be- 
fore entering the Government was a well- 
known banker in Gallup, N. Mex. 

The on-the-scene spark plug for this far- 
flung educational odyssey is Carl W. Beck, 
field representative for Commissioner Em- 
mons. Mr. Beck’s own early education was 
obtained in a one-room border town school 
in Arizona, where he learned Spanish from 
his playmates along with his formal school- 
ing. He has been an Indian service career 
employee since, as a senior at the University 
of Arizona under the presidency of Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, now president of George Wash- 
ington University, he got a summer job on an 
Indian reservation, 

For 15 years Mr. Beck served in different 
capacities on the Navaho Reservation; he 
learned their language, and gained their con- 
fidence through his sympathetic understand- 
ing and sense of fair play. He knows thou- 
sands of Navahos by name and their faces 
light up as he approaches, for to them he will 
always be “Belinthakizi, the Man on the 
Spotted Horse.” This was a pinto he once 
rode on his rounds among them and to their 
tribal ceremonies. 

By way of stressing what even an elemen- 
tary education can do for the Navahos, and 
what they can do for this country of which 
they are full-fledged citizens, Mr, Beck 
proudly points to the records of over 3,600 
Navaho servicemen in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict, and of the 15,000 Nava- 
hos engaged in defense projects. “Many 
served with distinction, particularly in the 
Marine Signal Corps,” he said. “Their 
native language was even used as a code— 
and that’s one code no enemy has ever 
broken down.” 

Six trailer-school units already are func- 
tioning, according to Mr. Beck, and 40 or 
more are expected to be in operation by 
September. Children walk in from their 
nearby primitive hogans, so there is no ex- 
pense involved in bringing them in by bus 
over rutty, unimproved roads. Further- 
more, Navaho mothers are just as eager to 
have their little youngsters near at hand as 
any other American youngsters. Having 
the “white man’s education” in sight from 
the hogans is a distinct advantage for the 
skeptical, too. 

A hogan is a 6- or 8-sided inverted cuplike 
affair made of logs and mud, with an open- 
ing at the top to iet smoke from the central 
fire escape. The entrance always looks to- 
ward the east and the rising sun. 

Sites for the schools are selected near a 
waterhole, a mission, or a . 
First, a prefabricated, portable, 1-room 
schoolhouse is asembled. It is capable of 
taking care of from 25 to 30 youngsters in 
the first 3 grades. Nearby is located the 
teacher’s trailer. Another trailer houses a 
teacher’s Navaho aid who serves as inter- 
preter, general assistant, and prepares a hot 
lunch for the children. A third trailer pro- 
vides kitchen facilities and a fourth has 
shower and toilet arrangements. 

Already several of these mobile trailer 
camps are functioning as Navajo community 
centers, with Indian mothers shyly partici- 
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pating in demonstration cooking, sewing, 
and health work. 

One of these trailer-school units is to be 
set up at Oljatoh, Utah, 195 miles from a 
railroad or a town. Another is to be at 
Whippoorwill Mesa, Ariz., high up in the 
Big Black Mountain country in the wildest 
part of the Navaho holdings. Here there 
are no improved roads, no outside communi- 
cations of any kind, including telephones 
and post offices, and only 2 or 3 trading posts 
in the entire area. Still another is to be sit- 
uated at Tohthlacon, in that part of Ari- 
zona where rich uranium deposits have been 
discovered. 

Teachers are being recruited from all over 
the United States. When the trailer loca- 
tions give promise of becoming permanent, 
they can be moved to other outposts and 
replaced by conventional structures. 





Time To Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the current issue of Town Journal there 
appears a very enlightening and provoc- 
ative editorial headed “Time To Call a 
Halt.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix, 
because I thoroughly agree with what is 
pointed out in it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s strange how history has a way of re- 
peating itself. In the vacillation, indeci- 
siveness and appeasement thinking of our 
allies we are witnessing a repetition of the 
same refuse-to-face-the-facts attitude that 
for over 20 years has made aggression a 
profitable adventure. 

Way back in 1931, our State Department 
proposed collective action by the League of 
Nations when Japan invaded: Manchuria. 
Great Britain refused to go along, nothing 
was done, and Japan’s aggression was suc- 
cessful. She kept Manchuria until her de- 
feat in World War II. 

In 1935 Mussolini decided he wanted 
Ethiopia. Again our State Department pro- 
posed punitive action with the League of 
Nations against the aggressor. But the for- 
eign ministers of Great Britain and France 
combined secretly in a pact that gave Mus- 
solini the green light, and the right to boast 
that aggression was more profitable than 
appeasement. 

The following year Hitler defiantly re- 
armed the Rhineland. We have learned since 
that a show of firmness would have made 
him retreat, but we all know what happened. 

Only 2 years later, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Neville Chamberlain, proved again the 
folly of appeasement when he agreed to let 
Hitler take over Czechoslovakia on that dic- 
tator’s promise to be good. 

One year later the free world was compelled 
to fight the war that appeasement had not 
been able to prevent. 

Have we learned anything from all this? 
It seems doubtful. When the Communists 
tried to take over South Korea in 1950 (prac- 
tically invited to do so by our withdrawal 
of troops and Dean Acheson's foolish state- 
ment implying our lack of concern for Korea) 
the United States was quick to leap to the 
rescue. But though the fighting lasted 3 
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years, Only one fourth of the nations repre- 
sented in the United Nations joined forces 
with us, and most of those made only token 
contributions. 

And although Americans did most of the 
fighting, our partners in the U. N. prevented 
us from achieving complete victory, and thus 
made it possible for the Reds to switch their 
aggression to Indochina. 

One would have to be a supreme optimist 
to expect any better results at Geneva than 
at Panmunjom. If Indochina falls to the 
Communists, it will be only a question of 
time before the rest of southeast Asia is 
swallowed up. And with each conquest the 
enemy that is dedicated to the destruction 
of the free world will grow stronger and 
more reckless. 

Some day, somewhere, the nations of the 
free world must take a stand and stop the 
relentless march of the aggressors or submit 
to slavery. The place may not be Indochina; 
and this may not be the time. But certainly 
if freedom is to be preserved for ourselves 
and our children, those who believe in free- 
dom must be willing to do something some- 
where toward saving it. 

The first thing necessary is a realization 
that appeasement has never paid. Nor will 
it ever accomplish anything except to make 
the aggressor stronger and more difficult to 
defeat. 

The free nations must learn to work to- 
gether, for otherwise they will fall together. 
Communism knows no compromise. Like a 
termite, it will keep boring and boring for- 
evermore until the civilization that we have 
created comes crashing down around our 
heads. 

No nation, not even the United States, is 
big enough, rich enough, powerful enough, 
to fight alone against Communist aggression. 
It is a struggle between the forces of freedom 
and the forces of tyranny. It is a battle that 
can and may go on for 20, 30, 40 years. 
Sooner or later there must be a showdown. 
But before it is too late let the free worid 
band together for it in a solid, determined, 
and united front. 

In the meantime, and until other power- 
ful nations are ready to do their full share— 
not a token share, as in Korea—let us not be 
pushed into another hopeless and thankless 
mess in Indochina. It is not up to us to 
police the world single-handed, and it would 
be folly to try. 

GraHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher, Town Journal. 





Text of Broadcast by Eric Sevareid Con- 
cerning Reactions to Supreme Court’s 
Decision on Segragation in Public 
Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recoxrp the text of a 
broadcast by Eric Sevareid, May 19, 1954, 
over the CBS radio news service. Mr. 
Sevareid’s clear and temperate analysis 
of the reactions by the press and com- 
munity leaders in Southern States to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in regard to 
segregation in public schools, should be 
helpful and very encouraging to all of us 
as we move toward constructive coopera- 
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tion with one another in this as well as 
in other matters. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is a fair statement, I think, to say that 
the overall reaction by the press and com- 
munity leaders in Southern States to Mon- 
day’s Supreme Court decision, has been & 
matter of profound relief and encourage- 
ment to responsible men in the Federal Gov~- 
ernment. The decision struck a deep blow 
at what millions of southerners look upon as 
a way of life, and yet with some notable ex- 
ceptions, the southern reaction as far as it 
can be judged here in the Capital, has been 
steady, clear headed, and high minded. 
Coming in the midst of a distracting period 
generally, when there appears to be deep 
intellectual and emotional disunity in the 
country, this reaction to a most intensely 
personal development is the most magnifi- 
cent kind of reassurance that Americans are 
one people, that this house is not divided in 
any of its foundations, and will not be di- 
vided. As the decision itself sweeps away a 
peculiar and nontypical American institu- 
tion, so the southern reaction should sweep 
away any lingering notions in the North that 
southerners are somehow peculiar or non- 
typical as Americans. There have been a few 
explosions of wrath among some southern 
political leaders, but not very many. The 
South is represented, these days, by extreme- 
ly few professional anti-Negro politicians of 
the type of a Rankin, who used to be de- 
scribed as the man who believed what Bilbo 
said. 

In terms of history, there is a kind of 
fortuitous timing about this drastic Court 
decision. It is doubtful if it could have 
been done, and made to stick, without vio- 
lent dislocations, even a few years ago. 
But no section of the country has 
as much as the South has changed in the 
last 20 years; the old image of an agrar- 
ian, torpid South, brooding in the weeds of 
its memories, letting the world of event 
and ideas pass it by—that image bears no 
resemblance to the reality of today; today 
the true image is one of an industrializing 
South, prosperous, electric with energy, new 
people, new ideas, developing a creative in- 
tellectual life perhaps more effectively than 
any other part of the country. All this, par- 
ticularly the economic prosperity and its ac- 
companying sense of confidence, has greatly 
reduced the racial tensions; for when fear 
diminishes, the irrational projudices grow- 
ing out of fear must also diminish. And the 
Court's decision comes at a time that finds 
most Southern States by no means unpre- 
pared in practical terms. Advances in 
schooling practices, facilities and standards 
have been greater in the South in recent 
years than anywhere else. The whole pic- 
ture has changed in this The over- 
all average for the 17 States with segregation 
shows somewhat less money spent per Negro 
than per white child, but in many places, 
Negro children have the best schools and, 
indeed, the best teachers, because the cream 
of Negro intellects of necessity goes into 
teaching, more often than does the best of 
white intellects. Consider the educational 
revolution in the State of Florida; 12 short 
years ago, the State spent a little over $6 
@ year per white pupil and 80 cents per Negro 
pupil. Today it is around $75 per white 
child and $80 per Negro child. 

Altogether, the 17 Southern States spend 
& greater proportion of their income on edu- 
cation than do Northern States; if the aver- 
age amount per child is smaller that is only 
because the income is smaller. 

So the South is not unprepared. But no 
one would pretend that the practical diffi- 
culties, financial, material, psychological 
will not be extreme and lasting over several 
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years ahead. It would be hard to think of 
any American parallel, where s0 Many com- 
munities have been ordered by simple decree 
to make so difficult a readjustment in their 
normal way of living; how they do it in the 
period ahead should be a matter of the 
most intense and sympathetic interest for 
all Americans. 

Somehow and one day, it must all shake 
down, and work. It is hard to believe to 
the contrary. 





Financial Policy for the Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
in the form of a copy of a letter to Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
from R. E. Berlin, president of the 
Hearst Corp. It is in the nature of a 
minority dissent to the report transmit- 
ted to Congress by Mr. Summerfield last 
March. Mr. Berlin is a member of the 
advisory board for the Post Office De- 
partment, and as such has asked me if 
I would insert his remarks to Mr. Sum- 
merfield in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
in order that all viewpoints and opinions 
on the matter at issue may be made 
available to the public. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 





Tue Hearst Corp., 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1954. 
Hon. ArrHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster ‘General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Art: This is to register respectfully 
my dissent, as a member of the advisory 
board for the Post Office Department, to cer- 
tain recommendations in your report, Finan- 
cial Policy for the Post Office Department, as 
transmitted by you to Congress on March 
31, 1954. 

1. The Post Office is not primarily and 
basically a business so much as it is a public 
service. 

Your major premise is that the Post Office 
is fundamentally a business, or a “public 
utility” as you express it. Your position 
cannot be supported by the history and tra- 
ditions of the postal service, by the judgment 
of your most eminent predecessors, or by 
the considered opinions of competent out- 
side observers. You will note that I re- 
ferred to “the postal service.” Isn’t that 
really what the Post Office is? It seems to 
me that the only realistic appraisal shows 
conclusively that the fundamental purpose 
of the Post Office is to provide mail service 
to the public. 

Surely this service concept must be con- 
sidered basic. The task is to deliver 
the mail. The public welfare requires the 
Post Office Department to engage in many 
unprofitable activities which no business 
could countenance. To cite a single exam- 
ple, over 40,000 post offices are maintained 
and over 90 percent of them lose money. 
Most of the post offices are necessary, as you 
have discovered in your effort to close down 
those that are not needed. No ‘business 
would operate so many losing branches. 
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You claim the Post Office is really “a na. 
tional public utility owned by the people.” 
I fail to recognize a real parallel, except in 
the sense that the Post Office is a monopoly 
and utilities are also monopolies. Just as 
you cannot turn on the lights in your house 
without dealing with the electric company, 
you cannot mail a letter without using the 
postal service. Beyond this monopoly fea. 
ture, the parallel does not seem to exist, 
Utilities are regulated businesses catering to 
various public needs. They are privately 
owned in most cases, and within the limits 
laid down by various governmental bodies 
they are operated on a purely business basis, 
The typical utility’must earn a profit or go 
bankrupt. Contrarily, the Post Office was 
never designed to make a profit and neces. 
sarily provides many free or below-cost sery. 
ices as a matter of public policy. 

History denies your public-utility theory 
If there has been one major purpose which 
has motivated Congress in all of its legisla. 
tion affecting the Post Office Department, 
that purpose has been to improve and extend 
service. Surely I do not need to enumerate 
for you the enactments made over the years 
in which the primary goal was greater service, 
It was the service concept that motivated the 
establishment of second-class mail, third- 
class mail, and parcel post. Indeed, your 
own departmental terminology refers to one 
Class of postal activities as “special services.” 
Where is the parallel with the typical public 
utility? Would a utility give free service to 
the blind or to weekly newspapers? Does the 
telephone company provide service at any 
price to the remotest rural resident, let alone 
at the same price as for a customer located 
right next door? I believe your program is 
based on a false premise. The Post Office is 
basically a public service, not a business. 

I do not believe that Congress will ever 
abandon or should abandon the service con- 
cept. The most recent congressional action 
on this question came on March 6, 1953, a few 
weeks after you took office. At that time, 
the Senate passed, unanimously, Senate 
Resolution 49, which directed the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee to 
investigate a broad range of postal problems, 
The text of the resolution makes it clear that 
the Senate regards the Post Office as a service 
institution. For example, the resolution 
asked for a study of “expenditures which may 
be jusified only on a national welfare basis 
and not primarily as a business function.” 

The advisory council to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Commission, created 
under Senate Resolution 49, has completed 
its investigation and Chairman Franx Cak.- 
sON has reported its recommendations to the 
Senate. Its very first recommendation is 
that Congress should make a policy deter- 
mination “that the Post Office Department is 
fundamentaliy a public service to the people 
of the United States and should be so con- 
sidered.” I share this view. 

2. This is the worst possible time to raise 
mail rates. 

Step 1 in your program is “prompt enact- 
ment of increases in postal rates.” I sin- 
cerely believe it would be a mistake to raise 
postal rates now, especially in the manner 
you have recommended. Postal rates are 
very similar to taxes, in that everybody pays 
them and most mail users have no alterna- 
tive and are completely dependent on the 
Post Office. At the very moment when the 
administration and the Congress are con- 
sidering further tax relief in order to help 
prevent an economic depression, you pro- 
pose the reverse. I am not enough of an 
economist to be able to forecast how much 
closer to a depression a postal-rate increase 
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are already too close to the break-even point 
to risk forcing them into insolvency. Within 
recent weeks one important national maga- 
gine with a monthly circulation of 1,300,000 
suspended, and the publisher cited higher 
postal costs as one reason for killing the 
magazine. 

3. Congress should continue to set postal 
ates. 

: You now advocate establishment of a new 
commission to set postal rates, subject only 
to a formula set forth by Congress. This 
commission would act on motion of the Post 
Office Department to adjust rates whenever 
costs were out of balance with income. This 
notion seems to me to be indefensibie. In 
effect, Congress would abrogate its legisla- 
tive function in favor of letting a bureau- 
cratic agency handle the delicate task of 
setting rates, This is far too much power for 
Congress ever to surrender. It is the power 
of life and death over many businesses. Re- 
member that mail rates are a form of taxes 
and that our Constitution wisely restricts 
the taxing power to the legislative branch. 

I had believed that one of the goals of the 
current administration was to reduce un- 
necessary costs of government, to discon- 
tinue unneeded agencies and commissions, 
and in general to contract the governmental 
octopus which has become so all-éncom- 
passing. Your proposal flies in the face of 
that thinking. 

4. The post office is still inefficient. 

The new team which now runs the Post 
Office Department has made considerable 
progress in bringing order out of chaos, but 
much remains to be done. The advisory 
council’s report referred to above makes that 
plain, and your own report concedes. It 
seems logical to me that you should finish 
the job of putting your house in order before 
demanding drastic rate increases affecting 
every American, 

As a matter of fact, if your program were 
adopted in toto, there would be no longer 
any real incentive to increase efficiency in 
the post office. You would simply raise 
rates every time a loss was threatened in- 
stead of following the businesslike practice 
of paring costs. One of the disheartening 
aspects of your 350-page report is its lack 
of any real hope that further substantial 
sums can be saved through adoption of 
modern methods. You have been properly 
applauded for your efforts to modernize pos- 
tal operations, but much, very much, re- 
mains to be done. 

5. Cost ascertainment is not a proper base 
for ratemaking. Your report stoutly defends 
the cost-ascertainment system which you 
continue to use as the basis for making rate 
recommendations. This is a technical sub- 
ject which has been debated for years by 
experts, and no full discussion of the subject 
is possible in these brief comments. How- 
ever, I must register my objections against 
the continued use of cost ascertainment as 
a basis for making rates. Cost ascertain- 
ment does not take into account such intan- 
gible factors as degree of preferment, priori- 
ties in handling, and similar elements which 
must be given weight in determining rates. 
Your own experts have repeatedly so testi- 
fied, and yet you continue to cite alleged 
losses on certain classes of mail, quoting 
cost-ascertainment figures to justify your 
claims. But you are not even consistent 
in your use of cost ascertainment. You 
advocate raising the cost of first-class non- 
local letters when your own figures show 
that. first class still makes a profit on an 
overall basis. “ 

This minority report has attempted to 
touch only the major areas of my disagree- 
ment with your position, 

y yours, 
Dick Bex.i. 
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The Supreme Court’s Decision on 
Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 18. 

I think this is one of the clearest and 
most logical expressions I have read on 
the question of the decision of the 
Supreme Court on segregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Ban ON SEGREGATION 


The Supreme Court’s unanimous decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools 
should be looked at from two points of view. 

The first is concerned with the constitu- 
tional basis for the Court’s position, and the 

implications which flow from the ruling. The 
second has to do with the wisdom, in the long 
run, of the decision. 

There is a comment to the effect that “the 
law is what the judges say it is,” and this 
segregation ruling lends a sturdy vitality to 
that old law. In effect, nine men have con- 
cluded that segregation in the public schools 
is a bad thing, and have asserted the power 
to outlaw it. The constitutional basis for the 
decision is obscure. No act of Congress or 
State law is relied upon. This momentous 
policy determination, in short, is imposed on 
the country by the will of nine men. 

The decision applicable to the States was 
predicated on the “equal protection” clause 
of the 14th amendment. The Court did not 
go so far as to say that the post-Civil War 
Congress which submitted this amendment 
to the States intended that it should serve 
to outlaw segregation in the public schools. 
That would have been preposterous. For the 
same Congress which proposed the i4th 
amendment enacted two statutes a month 
later providing for separate schools for white 
and colored in the District. The Court got 
around its difficulty on this point by the 
simple device of saying that it could not 
determine “with any degree of certainty” 
what may have been the intent of Congress 
in proposing the amendment or of the State 
legislatures in adopting it. 

This uncertainty, however, did not prevent 
the Court from moving on. It concluded 
that it could not turn the clock back to 
the time when the 14th amendment was 
adopted, nor even to 1896, when the Court 
decided that segregated facilities, if equal, 
were not unconstitutional. It concluded 
that public education must be considered in 
the light of its present place in American 
life. From this, it was but a short step 
to the finding, based on the flimsiest of cited 
authority, that segregation is psychologically 
harmful to colored children, that separate 
schools are inherently unequal, and that, 
therefore, they deprive colored children of 
that equal protection under law which is 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 

Since the 14th amendment applies only 
to the States, the District case was brought 
under the 5th amendment provision that no 
one shall be deprived of life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. This 
presented some difficulty, but not much, 
Chief Justice Warren disposed of it in seven 
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paragraphs. It would be unthinkable, he 
said, for the Court to outlaw school segre- 
gation in the States under the 14th amend- 
ment, and tolerate it in the District under 
the 5th amendment. Therefore, he reasoned, 
segregation in the District schools is a denial 
of the due process of law guaranteed by the 
5th amendment. And this in the face of 
the fact that the due process clause was 
never held to be a bar to slavery itself. 

In short, with respect to this aspect of the 
decision, it may be doubted that any court— 
not even the “nine old men” of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt era—has gone quite as far as 
this Court. If ever a decision made law at 
the expense of States rights, this one does. 

Concern over a dubious assumption of 
power by the Court, however, does not alter 
the fact that this decision finds much sup- 
port in wisdom and fairness. 

It is an undeniable fact that the separate- 
but-equal doctrine has not produced equal 
school facilities for colored, especially in the 
South. And it may be doubted that equal 
facilities could have been provided in many 
areas, even if the Court had adhered to the 
separate-but-equal rule. 

So, perhaps this decision, as a practical 
matter, merely requires a very early resolu- 
tion of a social problem which, in any event, 
would have been resolved sooner or later by 
doing away with segregation. A better result 
might have been attained if the States had 
been left to work out this problem in their 
Own way. Our own court of appeals was not 
indulging in idle comment when, in 1950, it 
said that “centuries of bitter experience in 
all parts of the world have proved that the 
[racial] problem is insoluble by force of any 
sort.” In this instance, however, the die has 
been cast. The Court has ruled and the 
judicial power stands behind that ruling. 
So the problem now is to find the best means 
of implementing the ruling—a problem 
which the Court has recognized in its request 
for further argument on the point this fall. 





Calumet-Sag Channel Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and privilege to appear before 
the projects committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress this morn- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to submit a statement in 
behalf of the Calumet-Sag project. As 
my statement contained much factual 
information which I am sure will be of 
interest to all Members of Congress in 
future consideration of the request for 
funds to start construction of this vitally 
needed project, which is of such prime 
importance to the entire Nation, I desire 
to insert it in the ConGrEessronaL Recorp 
at this point: 

In almost every respect the Calumet-Sag 
Channel is unique as a Federal public-works 
project. Lying as it does in the heart of one 
of the richest concentrations of industrial 
production on the continent, it poses many 
construction problems. But, because of this 
location, it also represent a problem that 
must be solved regardless of construction 
handicaps. For, in this key position, it lies 
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as the major bottleneck to the whole na- 
tional system of the inland waterways. As 
such, it is the vital missing link between the 
Great Lakes—now destined to be connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean by the St. Lawrence 
seaway—and the vast, intricate system of 
the MissisSippi River which leads to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the seas beyond. 

In presenting a study of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel, we should, first of all, stress the 
fact that its existence, even in its present 
inadequate form, is entirely due to local 
efforts and local expenditures; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, from earliest Chicago his- 
tory, the Calumet-Sag Channel and the ridge 
of land it bisects have actually posed a No. 1 
problem, the solution of which is specifically 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

This artificial channel connecting Calu- 
met Harbor and Lake Calumet with the Chi- 
cago sanitary and ship canal was con- 
structed by local authorities out of sheer 
necessity, because such a channel was criti- 
cally needed by the system of sanitation 
which sought to divert sewage and industrial 
wastes from Lake Michigan to the inland 
waterways. However, so great was the de- 
mand for a navigable channel in this key 
location, that the canal designed for sewage 
was forced into service as a barge canal and 
has continued to be so used, with tonnages 
carried upon it mounting year by year, until, 
in 1954, some 4 million tons will be carried 
through this channel. 

Recognition of this fact, plus a growing 
problem affecting the whole Illinois Water- 
way System, led to the Federal Government 
taking over the waterway in 1930. Any study 
of Calumet-Sag must include a summa- 
tion of this action and the problems which 
led up to it. By such a summation we may 
clearly see the true nature of the local prob- 
lems, those surrounding Calumet-Sag at 
present, and the part played by the Federal 
Government up to this time. 

As early as 1817, the necessity for a naviga- 
tion link between the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers and Lake Michigan was rather clearly 
seen. Yet, the whole history of action taken 
is a purely State and local one, with the 
Federal Government playing little or no 
part until the action I have noted was taken 
in 1930. In fact, in this matter of the Illi- 
nois Waterway System, including Calumet- 
Sag. we find the State of Illinois and the 
local authorities of Cook County and the city 
of Chicago making a record that is almost 
unique in the history of inland waterway 
development. 

Illinois ts one of those few States which, 
in cooperation with the local authorities re- 
ferred to above, assumed the responsibility 
for the development of its own inland 
waterways, with little Federal aid or en- 
couragement. 

This record is one which should now be 
Closely studied when attempts are being 
made to arouse Federal interest in the sadly 
neglected Calumet-Sag. That record had its 
major beginning in the construction of the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, completed 
in 1900 by the Sanitary District of Chicago 
at a cost of $36 million. In considering this 
figure, we should take into account the 
greater purchasing value of the dollar at that 
time. The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, has estimated that this canal would 


and the west fork of the same stream, as 
well as on the Calumet and Little Calumet 
Rivers: a total of $28,800,000, which, when 
adjusted to current cost levels, would 
amount to $126,800,000. (See table for de- 
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Part I—Sag Junction to Lake Calumet 


Item Federal 


4, 538, 000 |- 


$34, 450, 000 | ._.. 
41, 250, 000 











98, 078, 000 
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1 Covers specific betterments accruing to bridge owner and for which they have voluntarily agreed to contribute, 


(Figures compiled by Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army.) 


In 1908, realizing the absolute necessity 
for the development of the Illinois Water- 
way System, the State of Illinois amended its 
constitution in order to float $20 million in 
bonds to improve its waterways. In the late 
1920's, it became evident that the 20 million 
would not be sufficient for the job, and the 
Federal Government was urged to take over 
the project. 

As I have previously stated, the Calumet- 
Sag Channel was taken over by the Federal 
Government in 1930. At this point, in view 
of the attitude taken on tolls, or user charges, 
by certain agencies, we should note one of 
the express stipulations laid down by the 
Federal Government when taking over the 
channel. This was that this system of water- 
ways, including the Chicago and Calumet 
Rivers, must remain free and unobstructed 
waterways, dedicated to free public use for 
navigation. This stipulation, by the way, 
was in fact a reiteration of the same clause 
which was originally written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States to govern all 
federally controlled inland waterways. 

All of the above should be carefully kept 
in mind at this time, inasmuch as there has 
arisen, in connection with the proposed 
Caiumet-Sag Channel project, a definite 
problem regarding the nature and extent of 
local participation in the construction of 
the vitally necessary Calumet-Sag. 

This set of facts should be kept in the fore- 
ground in our study of the complicated set 
of problems which are such integral parts 
of the whole Calumet-Sag situation. One 
should never forget, in this regard, that the 
total amount expended by the State of Ili- 
nois and the Sanitary District of Chicago 
adds up to a substantial $84,800,000, which 
the United States Army engineers have esti- 
mated as representing a value of $403,800,000 
in terms of current prices. 

The estimated cost of work done in the 
past by local interests in constructing or 
improving channels which, in varying degree, 
form useful parts of the Illinois Waterway 
System, of which the Calumet-Sag project 
is a part, is listed below: 
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12, 600,000 | 75, 500, 000 
14, 600,000 | 48, 500, 000 


4, 800, 000 
20, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 


84, 800, 000 | 403, 800, 000 


(Figures compiled by Oorps of Engineers, U. 8. Army.) 


These construction problems, around 
which the debate on the extent of future 


local participation centers, are many and 











important because the Calumet-Sag Chan. 
nel cuts through such a rich and busy in. 
dustrial section of the area. To present 
these problems clearly, it is necessary to nar. 
row this study down to one covering that 
section of the overall Federal project that 
is now being so seriously considered. That 
section is the stretch of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel and the Little Calumet River which 
connects Lake Calumet Chicago Sanitary 
Ship Canal. This section is the vital core 
of the whole project. 


Also, it is largely upon this section of the 
waterway that the bulk of the money noted 
above has been spent. Not only is this sec. 
tion one which lies in an expanding indus- 
trial section, but it is also one—as the ac. 
companying map clearly shows—which lies 
squarely across a maze of railroad tracks and 
major highways leading south from the great 
transportation center of Chicago. Along the 
Calumet-Sag and the Little Calumet River, 
there are 26 highway bridges and 12 rail. 
road bridges. The majority of these bridges 
must be removed or rebuilt when the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel is widened and modern- 
ized. In addition, there is the maze of power 
and telephone lines, oil lines, sewer and wa- 
ter pipes, and other utilities, as well as the 
real estate involved in the rights-of-way and 
location for the dumping of excavated spoil, 


In breaking down these costs, the ques- 
tion of local participation—past, present, 
and future—becomes inextricably inter- 
woven and of the greatest importance. The 
question of relocation of utilities presents 
no insoluble problems, because pledges, in 
most cases, have already been given. Con- 
cerning the real estate involved, the major 
share of easements and _ relinquishments 
must come from the sanitary district. In 
this case, we have the clearest example of 
how impossible it is to separate present and 
future local participation from that which 
has already been given. For, as we have seen, 
the bulk of the costs involved in the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel have already been paid by 
the sanitary district. In addition, the sani- 
tary district has, for years, borne the 
maintenance and operational costs on the 
Calumet-Sag, despite the fact that it has 
been a Federal waterway since 1930. On 
top of that, the sanitary district has already 
placed itself on record as being ready to re- 
linguish the land along the channel neces- 
sary for its widening. The same. cooperative 
attitude has been taken by the sanitary dis- 
trict in relation to its utilities which must 
be altered when the Calumet-Sag is mod- 
ernized. 

When we approach the problem of the 
many bridges, we take up the largest item 
of construction costs. It should be clearly 
understood that, in the case of Calumet- 
Sag, this item for bridge costs is actually 
greater than that involved in the major job 
of channel excavation. And, of the bridges, 
the greater part of that cost is involved in 
the reconstruction of railroad bridges. The 
reconstruction work to be done on these 12 
railroad bridges involves an estimated cost of 
$46,260,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay $41,250,000. Here we have by 
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far the largest item of cost, as channel exca- 
yation costs are estimated to be $34,450,000. 

The question of Federal responsibility in 
the matter of these railroad bridges has al- 
ready been fixed by the provisions of the 
Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act of June 21, 1940. 
under this act, the Federal Government must 
pear the cost of bridge alteration involved 
in Federal public works projects—with the 
railroads paying only the portion of the costs 
which could be attributed to specific bene- 
fits; that is, the useful life replaced, added 
carrying capacity, reduced operating costs, 
etc. In the case of the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel project, these costs have been estimated 
to be $5,010,000. . 

In the matter of highway bridges, we ac- 
tually have before us two sets of figures. Yet, 
we should note, at the outset, the much 
smaller amount involved. The total cost of 
removing or rebuilding the highway bridges 
involved in the project is estimated to be 
$12,030,000. 

The two sets of figures represent a question 
of as yet undetermined responsibility. While 
the Truman-Hobbs Act was amended to in- 
clude highway bridges, as well as railroad 
bridges, the amendment was enacted after 
Calumet-Sag was approved and authorized as 
a Federal works project in 1946. The lan- 
guage of this amendment makes it applicable 
only to Federal works projects authorized 
after the date of the amendment. This 
would rule out the highway bridges involved 
in the Calumet Channel project.. However, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Public Works, under the chairmanship of 
Representative HomER ANGELL., of Oregon, 
has under consideration a proposed language 
change which would clarify the act so that 
the highway bridges involved in this project 
could be given the same treatment as that 
accorded railroad bridges. I am very hopeful 
that this proposed amendment will be re- 
ported favorably in the very near future. 

In this case, as in almost every other aspect 
of the Calumet-Sag project, we again find 
past local participation closely interwoven 
with that anticipated for the present and 
future. For instance, acting on the belief 
that the vital Calumet-Sag project would one 
day be undertaken, both the State of Illinois 
and Cook County highway authorities made 
provisions for a widened Calumet-Sag in 
their bridge construction programs of the 
past few years. As a result, the project is at 
present crossed by six modern highway 
bridges which call for no added alteration. 

As we study this question of local partici- 
pation, about which so much debate has been 
centered, we find the evidence strongly in 
favor of the State and local authorities. 
These authorities have already paid the 
major costs of the Calumet-Sag project in 
past performances and expenditures. And, 
as far as can be ascertained at this time, all 
of these authorities stand ready to make 
whatever concessions and easements may be 
necessary. I might add at this point that 
the Forest Preserve District of Cook County 
has agreed to make land available for dump- 
ing of spoil. Also, land required for the 
proposed new Calumet River Lock has been 
pledged by the city of Chicago. 

This question of local participation prop- 
erly raises another highly important point; 
namely, that of local interest. As we study 
this phase of Calumet-Sag, we find a most 
peculiar situation. For at least 50 years, 
practically every major industrial organiza- 
tion and civic body in the area has voiced 
its interest in this vital project. At every 
session of Congress, for instance, from 1930 
to the present time, the Federal Government 
has been urged to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel. Yet, during all that 
time, there was a puzzling lack of any sort 
of unanimous action on the part of the in- 
terested groups. Various organizations and 
authorities have sent petitions to Congress. 
But, not until last year was any successful 
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attempt made to unify the activities of the 
various organizations and to give cooperative 
and organized weight to the petitions sub- 
mitted. 

In recognition of the ineffectiveness of 
this unfortunate division of interest and 
lack of unanimity, steps were taken in 1953 
to set up a coordinating body that would 
give practical weight and influence to the 
petitions on behalf of Calumet-Sag. 

This coordinating body, called the Chicago 
committee, was composed of outstanding 
business and labor leaders in the area. The 
committee succeeded in uniting all interests 
on a concentrated program of education and 
publicity. This program was eminently suc- 
céssful in many respects. First, the full news 
and editorial support of every newspaper in 
the area, as well as many in adjacent areas, 
was obtained. Second, the placement of 
educational and informative articles in 
major national magazines was successfully 
accomplished. 

This educational material was also utilized 
advantageously in informing Members of 
Congress to the subject of our vitaliy im- 
portant waterways. Here again, outstanding 
success was attained. Through this educa- 
tional campaign, Calumet-Sag became a ma- 
jor topic of interest in our National Capital. 
Once accurately and fully informed on the 
subject, Members of Congress responded ac- 
tively to this intelligent and practical ap- 
proach. 

A direct result of this program was my 
introduction of H. R. 7514, asking for an 
appropriation of $5 million to start construc- 
tion on the Calumet-Sag project. Congress- 
men McVey, O'Hara, and VEeLpE—all repre- 
senting Dllinois districts—later introduced 
companion bills. Beyond that direct action, 
plans were laid for further and even more 
direct legislative action. The majority of 
the Members of the Illinois delegation in 
the House of Representatives indicated to 
me that they would be willing to introduce 
identicai bills to H. R. 7514, if and when I 
requested them to do so. 

A valuable lesson was learned during the 
course of this campaign, as the accomplish- 
ments proved that the action taken by the 
Chicago committee was correct and practical. 
As a result, the Chicago committee became 
affiliated this year with the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee, Inc, This 
organization, as its name implies, became che 
proper coordinating body to spearhead the 
drive to bring the program launched last 
year to a successful conclusion. This new 
organization has already gained the strong- 
est approval of the leading industrial and 
labor figures in the area, as well as the co- 
operative support of those agencies which 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the Calumet- 
Sag project. 

At the present time, the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, Inc., continues to 
act as a sound and practical agency, with the 
proper corgressional contacts and a back- 
ground of solid achievement to insure its 
successful operation in this highly sensitive 
field of education. 

Purthermore, the Cal-Sag committee has 
appeared on the scene at a most critical 
juncture in the affairs of Calumet-Sag. The 
recent passage of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Act now makes construction of the Calumet- 
Sag an absolute must. With the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, Chicago will 
become an Atlantic seaport located in the 
heart of the great midcontinent industrial 
area. This redoubles the practical necessity 
for a link with the Mississippi system of in- 
land waterways. In other words, Calumet- 
Sag was a necessity when Chicago was mere- 
ly a Great Lakes port. Now, with Chicago 


In conclusion, I desire to reemphasize the 
fact that the Calumet-Sag project cannot, 
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by any stretch of the imagination, be con- 
sidered as merely a local project, of impor- 
tance only to Chicago and the area through 
which the Mississippi River flows. It is a 
national project: a vital link in our program 
of national defense and, therefore, of prime 
importance to every section of the Nation 
and to every segment of its population. 

I, therefore, submit these facts to this 
committee of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, with the urgent request that 
it give its full approval and active support 
to the Calumet-Sag project. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before the projects com- 
mittee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in behalf of this essential project. 
I thank the members of the committee for 
their attention and courtesy. 





Outline of Address by John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
to First Governors’ Fuel Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the outline 
of an able, timely, and very eloquent ad- 
dress by President John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, tn the’ 
first Governors’ Fuel Conference, as pub- 
lished in th. United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal. 

There being no objection, the outline 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT LEWIS CALLS FoR NATIONAL Furis 
Pouicy as GOVERNORS ALERT NATION TO Ac<- 
TION NEED 
Establishment of a national fuels policy 

with the purpose of preserving America’s 

coal-based economy in peacetime and assur- 
ing its efficient operation in war periods was 
called for by President John L. Lewis of the 

United Mine Workers of America in a force- 

ful and eloquent address in Washington April 

26 before the first Governor’s Fuel Confer- 

ence. 

Aroused by the curent decline in coal'’s 
market due to the unlimited “dumping” of 
foreign waste oil, the reckless burning under 
boilers of natural gas, and other causes, with 
consequent spreading unemployment and 
business losses in coal States, the governors 
of 15 States convened, at the call of Gov- 
ernor John 8. Fine of Pennsylvania, to can- 
vass the entire situation and then attempt to 
offer remedial proposals for action by the 
States and the Federal Government. 

Lewis warned the governors that national 
disaster impends—coming overnight in the 
event of war—unless effective action is taken 
to preserve the coal industry in a healthy 
condition so it can furnish the essential en- 
ergy required by industry. Imported oil, he 
stated, could be cut off in 24 hours by enemy 
submarine action, and domestic oil refineries 
would be the first targets of enemy bombers. 

In the face of present world conditions, 
Lewis declared, it would be “more than sui- 
cidal” to permit the coal industry to drift 
into chaos—to let its large fixed investment 
be impaired and its miners dispersed. Re- 
calling the oil and gas shortages of World 
War II, he reminded the audience how coal 
came to the Nation's rescue, just as it had 
done in World War I, and as it will do if 
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there is a world war III, if it is kept func- 
tioning meanwhile. 

The fearful consequence to the Nation if 
coal's mighty productive machine is allowed 
to become impaired was dramatically point- 
ed out by Lewis, who shattered the illusions 
of those who dream of power from atomic 
energy in our times or who rest their con- 
fidence on ample supplies of oil or other 
fuels in an emergency. 

Scientists, he explained, have not yet even 
solved the problem of what to do with the 
atomic ash which could not be dumped in 
our rivers or on land without destroying 
and polluting everything it touched. As for 
oil, he asserted that all the Russians needed 
to do was to bomb 10 refining centers and 
“America would be afoot.” 

Observing that the coal industry has op- 
erated on the principles of free enterprise 
and has not sought a subsidy of any kind 
from Government, the miners’ spokesman 
denounced the generous depletion allowance 
of 27% percent permitted for oil, which he 
termed a subsidy. Lewis also denounced in 
scathing terms the $100 million loan to Eu- 
rope which he said would never be repaid 
and is fust “another device that is designed 
to further cripple the American economy 
and throw Americans out of work.” 

Emphasizing that the wellbeing of the 
coal industry is not a mere question of eco- 
nomics but is tied in with our entire eco- 
nomic and foreign policy, Lewis said: “I 
know that if Dien Bien Phu is a test of the 
free world, as said by our President, that we 
won't be able to do anything about it unless 
be keep our own household here in order.” 

The UMWA executive advised his audience 
that some voices within the coal industry 
are suggesting a wage reduction as a partial 
way out of their dilemma, but he declared 
that this would solve nothing and definitely 
that there would be no negotiated wage de- 
crease in either bituminous or anthracite. 
“On that rock I place my Ebenezer,” he said 
with force, striking the table as he did so. 
He pointed out that a wage cut of as much as 
$3 a day would mean only 25 cents a ton. 

For many years, Lewis stated, the UMWA 
has advocated a national fuels policy for the 
Nation. Such a policy, he said, would de- 
termine the lines of demarcation as be- 
tween the solid and liquid fuels and examine 
fuel use policy in the light of the public in- 
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6. That these problems are, most assured- 
ly, life-and-death matters to the Republic. 

Represented at the conference, which is 
expected to be the first of a series at which 
the governors will explore the coal situation, 
were 15 States, most of them by their gover- 
nors in person, the bituminous and anthra- 
cite operators, the Federal Government by 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
and others, and the UMWA by President 
Lewis, Vice President Kennedy, and a large 
delegation of district officials. 

Chief operator figures on hand were Harry 
M. Moses, president of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association; Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association; F. W. Earnest, Jr., president of 
the Anthracite Institute; and Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National Coal 
Association. In all, there were 74 partici- 
pants, Governor Fine stated. 

Although the meeting was called on almost 
an emergency basis, Governor Fine made it 
clear that, aside from the immediate impact 
of residual oil on coal’s markets, there are 
many other long-range problems which will 
require the continuing attention of the gov- 
ernors. He said the governors should form a 
body that would “speak out fearlessly and 
prudently for the preservation of the welfare 
of our Nation’s basic fuels and their indus- 
tries and workers.” 

Recognizing that there is no magic formula 
to solve all problems, Governor Fine said, 
nevertheless, that the collective voice of the 
coal-producing States, symbolized by their 
chief executives, “should serve to muster the 
serious attention of our Nation to the in- 
creasing gravity of the deplorable conditions 
of this industry.” 

The background of the economic situation 
in the coal industry was outlined by Pickett, 
who stressed the fact that “coal is the most 
plentiful, most available, and most essential 
of all energy sources,” and represents more 
than nine-tenths of all American mineral 
fuel resources. 

Citing the high point of 630,624,000 tons 
produced in the postwar year of 1947, Pick- 
ett pointed out that production went down 
as low as 437,868,000 in 1949 and was only 
453 million tons in 1953. Figures for the 
current year show production running 17 
percent below 1958, Pickett noted. Likewise, 


Thus, combined production of anthracite 
and bituminous ranged from a peak of about 
700 million tons to below 470 million tons. 

Pickett then pointed out that a reserve 


that electric energy requirements more than 
doubled in the last 10 years and estimates 
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the situation by reducing production cost, 
through improved mining methods anq 
mechanization. 

Going into some detail on residual ot], the 
surplus low-grade product left over after 
refining of gasoline and other petroleim 
products, Pickett charged the oil companies 
with dumping this on the eastern seaboard 
market at whatever price is required to peat 
coal competition. He then related the ey. 
tent of the oil menace by citing these figures. 

“In 1953, 136 million barrels of this wast. 


‘product were imported into this country, an 


increase of over 300 percent since 1946. 

“In 1953 it displaced the equivalent of 93 
million tons of coal and resulted in economic 
losses to American industry and labor y 
follows: 

“1. Coal producers—$160,000,000. 

“2. Railroad revenue—#91,000,000. 

“3. Coal miners—$81,000,000 (equal to 
25,000 jobs for 1 year). 

“4. Railroad labor—#45,000,000. 

“5. Taxes (Federal, State, and local—q. 
rect) $41,000,000.” 

“It unfairly undersells coal and destroys 
its markets, causing mines to close and caple 
tal investment to be impaired; it retards do- 
mestic exploration and development of our 
own oil fields; it decreases potential trafic 
for American railroads; reduces opportunity 
for livelihood for thousands of coal mine and 


tory answers. One of his points was that 
the average consumer does not benefit at all 
the oil being brought in from Vene- 
as it is not used for heating purposes 
but under boilers to produce power and is 
incapable of being used as heating fuel in 


ked also the assumption that 
® policy of drift can be followed with im- 
punity, relying on American ingenuity to 
achieve a miracle in an emergency. He made 
the point that coal mines once closed and 
miners who once drift away cannot be re- 
stored to production suddenly and also 
“there is no known miracle process for de- 
veloping a substitute for coal.” 

Joining with the UMWA and Governor Fine 
fn calling for a national fuels policy, Earnest 
said: 

“The question of the coal industry's sur- 
vival is real, not imaginary, and not one that 
if 


industry’s problems, and endorsed legislative, 
technical and other actions to expand coal’s 
markets. He transpor- 
tation as one way of forcing down railway 
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the governors for their initiative in 
tackling coal’s problems, noted that the In- 
terior Department's functions are limited, 
+ said he hoped the conference would 
focus public attention on all the questions 


involved. 





The Girl Scout Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr.PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of you know the movement of the Girl 
scouts of America was founded in Sa- 
yannah, Ga., where from humble begin- 
nings almost 43 years ago this great 
organization has grown to number more 
than 2 million girls in every section of 
the United States. 

The city of Savannah, always sensitive 
to its great historic heritage, has re- 
stored the first meeting place of the Girl 
Scouts, which was also, at that time, the 
residence of its illustrious founder, Mrs. 
Juliette Gordon Low. This important 
restoration was done through the aus- 
pices of the Girl Scouts and the Colonial 
Dames in Savannah, 

Now the Girls Scouts of America have 
embarked on another notable project to 
commemorate the birthplace and child- 
hood home of its founder. 

The historic Gordon home in Savan- 
nah, which was the residence of Mrs. 
Low and her family for more than 100 
years, is to become a national shrine of 
the Girl Scout organization, which has 
been a constructive force in their forma- 
tive years of more than 10 million Amer- 
ican girls. 

This charming, graceful ante bellum 
home will become a shrine and museum 
of the Girl Scouts of America who share 
its spiritual heritage. 

To further acquaint this body with 
this significant undertaking, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
on this subject from the Savannah 
Morning News of May 24: 

Tue Grat Scour Home 

For many years, citizens of Savannah have 
been justly proud of our city. With its 
shaded streets, parks, and ante-bellum 
houses, it can boast of much more than its 
share of southern beauty. Now adding to 
the historic sites of the city, the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America have started 
to restore another famous landmark—the 
Gordon home on Bull and Oglethorpe, 

A graceful house in the Jay tradition, the 
Gordon home is not being restored for es- 
thetic reasons alone. It has been the home 
of the Gordon family for more than a cen- 
tury, and it soon will receive worldwide 
Tecognition as the birthplace and childhood 
home of Juliette Gordon Low, the founder 


+ dang Girl Scout movement in the United 


Through the energy and foresight of Mrs. 
Low, Girl Scouting has been brought to gen- 
erations of girls ih our country. It has be- 
come one of the most widespread and suc- 
cessful of the youth organizations. Nearly 
43 years old, the movement has touched the 
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lives of some 10 million girls and women. 
Today, Girl Scout membership is more than 
2 million in every section of the Nation and 
in all United States Territories and posses- 
sions. 

In recent years, Savannah has received 
increasing acclaim as the birthplace of Girl 
Scouting in the United States. The meet- 
ing place of the first Girl Scout troop and 
Low mansion where Mrs. Low lived in the 
early days of Girl Scouting have already been 
restored by the Girl Scouts and the Colonial 
Dames in Savannah. Now, with the restora- 
tion of the Gordon home, the national Girl 
Scout organization will complete this group- 
ing of Girl Scout historic sites, and will make 
Savannah the historic center of Girl Scout- 
ing in the United States. 

The Gordon home with its surrounding 
grounds and buildings will be more than a 
museum setting of a bygone era. Here many 
creative aspects of the modern Girl Scout 
program will be exhibited and much of the 
planning for future Girl Scout achievements 
will be developed. 

As Scouting continues to expand, there is 
no doubt that Savannah, with its historic 
scenes and buildings, will become more and 
more of a focal point for future generations 
of Girl Scouts. The foresight of the na- 
tional Girl Scout organization, in planning 
this new center, cannot fail to benefit both 
the city of Savannah and Girl Scout troops 
throughout the Nation. 





Dr. Fred W. Rankin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky was saddened 
with the announcement Saturday of the 
death of Dr. Fred W. Rankin, Lexing- 
ton, who for a number of years had been 
recognized for his remarkable achieve- 
ments as @ surgeon. 

Coming to Lexington in 1933 to estab- 
lish his private practice, he continued 
his rapid rise to national prominence, 
and to his door came patients from all 
over the country to receive the benefit 
of his services. 

As head of surgery at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in that city, Dr. Rankin developed 
new technique in the science of ab- 
dominal surgery and became a recog- 
nized authority in this field. 

His love of country took him into both 
World Wars, and in the last war he rose 
to the rank of brigadier general. He 
loved Kentucky, and especially central 
Kentucky, as much as were he a native 
son, and his passing will leave a deep 
void in the hearts of his legion of friends 
throughout the world. 

The following editorial from the pen 
of former Representative and Senator 
Thomas R. Underwood, editor of the 
Lexington Herald, on Dr. Fred W. Rankin 
pays tribute to this great surgeon and 
adopted son of Kentucky: 

Dr. Prep W. RankKIN 

Many parts of the world where his contri- 
butions to the healing arts were known and 
met with highest recognition, Kentucky 
which he selected for his home, and Lexing- 
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ton where many came to gain the services of 
his remarkable achievements as a surgeon, 
mourn the death of Dr. Fred W. Rankin. 
Outstanding in his profession, he was the 
third man in the United States to be named 
president of the three highest medical 
groups. He was serving as president of the 
American College of Surgeons at the time of 
his death and had previously been president 
of the American Medical Association and the 
American Surgical Association. Dr. Rankin 
was one of the five American surgeons who 
had been installed as honorary fellows of 
the Royal College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. 
He had hoped to attend the exercises 2 weeks 
ago at which this high honor was conferred, 
but illness prevented his attendance. Ear- 
lier this year Leeds University, England, had 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Dr. Rankin. 

After association in Rochester, Minn., with 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, his father-in-law, and 
Dr. William J. Mayo, the only 2 other 
Americans to head the 3 major medical 
associations, Dr. Rankin established private 
practice in Lexington in 1933. During the 
period of his professional career here, pa- 
tients came to Lexington from all parts of 
the country to receive the benefits of his 
services at his offices here and at St. Joseph's 
Hospital. 

He wrote widely on professional subjects 
and following his election as president of 
the College of Surgeons his views dealing 
with current problems of surgery were 
widely published and discussed. 

To many he had given relief from suffer- 
ing and longer life and in his professional 
services he developed methods of surgery 
that have been widely adopted and followed. 

In any field of endeavor, Dr. Fred Rankin 
would have been outstanding. A major in 
the Army Medical Corps in World War I 
he asked to be called to active duty dur- 
ing World War II. Entering the service as 
a colonel he later was attached to the Sur- 
geon General’s office with rank of brigadier 
general. The Distinguished Service Medal, 
Victory Ribbon, ETO Ribbon, Asiatic Pacific 
Ribbon and the cross of Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor were decorations 
which he had received. 

In Statuary Hall in the capitol in Wash- 
ington a Kentucky surgeon, Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, who in pioneer days achieved 


» what has been called a miracle of surgery 


and introduced abdominal surgery, is recog- 
nized. In present days, with all the devel- 
opments which modern surgery has accom- 
plished at his command, Dr. Rankin devel- 
oped this great science to miraculous 
achievement. From his practice and his 
skill many lives were extended. The 
knowledge that he gained enlightens the 
field of American surgery as his interest and 
enthusiasm enriched this community and 
the life of central Kentucky which he loved. 





Petition in Support of Bryson Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a petition from Mrs. 
John E. Gunderson, Gary, Minn., and of 
10 residents, of Gary and Fertile, Minn., 
urging favorable support of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit the trans- 
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portation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverages, advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, et cetera, and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 
The petition follows: 
Gary, Minn., May 14, 1954. 
Hon. Haroip C. Hacen, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hacen: Since we are unable to 
come to Washington for the hearing on Bry- 
son bill (H. R. 1227) by the chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Hon. CHarLes A. WOLVERTON, we 
are asking you to report the bill favorable 
to the House. 

Please present this petition to the House 
and have a note made of it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. John E. Gunderson, Gary, Minn.; 
Mrs. Martha Refling, Fertile, Minn.; 
Mrs. David Hamre, Mrs. Harry Matson, 
Gary, Minn.; Mrs. Melvin Bergeson, 
Mrs. Elmer Krogstad, Fertile, Minn.; 
Mrs. Christine Matson, Mrs. Peder 
Pederson, Mrs. Reuben Hamre, Reuben 
Hamre, John E. Gunderson, Gary, 
Minn, 








West Virginia Folk Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing article on the West Virginia Folk 
Festival by Charles Harper which ap- 
peared in the June 1954 issue of the mag- 
azine Ford Times, published by the Ford 
Motor Co. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wesr Vircrnia FoLK Festival 


(By Charles Harper) 

“We're not trying to entertain anybody,” 
Pat Gainer warned his eager audience at the 
opening of the 1953 West Virginia Folk Festi- 
val. “We're only presenting, as a reminder, 
some fragments of a dying culture.” 

With this grim forecast he beckoned 90- 
year-old Uncle Pat Cogar and his fiddle to 
the stage. The spontaneous applause that 
greeted Uncle Pat’s “Sourwood Mountain” 
and “Sugar in the Gourd” would have grati- 
fied any violinist in Carnegie Hall, but Uncle 
Pat grumbled, “How could a feller play with 
a noise like that a-goin’?” and brought 
down the house. 

Dr. Patrick W. Gainer, who teaches English 
literature at West Virginia University, is a 
soft-spoken, amiable fellow proud of his 
mountaineer ancestry and zealous in the 
preservation of mountain culture. He is 
widely known as a collector and singer of 
ballads. At the drop of an old-time fiddler’s 
bow, he'll set you straight on the difference 
between hillbilly and folk music. 

“The radio,” he deplores, “has done much 
to still the voice of the folk singer and has 
given us instead a new creation—the com- 
mercial hillbilly singer. We've become a 
Nation of listeners. Mothers who once sang 
as they went about their work now turn 
on the radio instead. The shaped note choir 
now sings tricky, jazzy, showoff arrange- 
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ments; they’re reluctant to sing the old 
hymns. Even the old-time fiddlers now say, 
‘I don’t play much any more—Just listen to 
the radio.’” 

In an effort to counteract this regrettable 
state of affairs, Gainer founded the festi- 
val. It is a 1-day reunion of folk musi- 
cians, handicrafters, and devotees held an- 
nually at Glenville State College in Glen- 
ville, W. Va., in connection with the summer 
course in folk literature which Gainer 
teaches there. 

Gainer is never quite sure what his guests 
will do on stage; he only knows what they 
can do, and entrusts them with the pro- 
ceedings. He serves merely as & casual 
master of ceremonies, occasionally contrib- 
uting a folk song in his own fine tenor voice. 

The 1953 festival program was as informal 
as corn husking. Mr. and Mrs, William 
Lockard, aged 90 and 78, sang together, I’m 
a Poor Wafaring Pilgrim. Aunt Mattie 
Long, aged 83, and noted for carding and 
spinning her own yarn, gave a tender, fal- 
tering version of Sweet William, a Scotch 
ballad of love victorious over death, and told 
a hair-raising ghost story with overtones of 
science-fiction. French Carpenter fiddled 
Camp Chase, a well-known favorite com- 
posed by his celebrated grandfather, “Ol’ 
Solly” Carpenter. Ol’ Solly wrote it for a 
fiddlers’ contest staged by Union guards in 
Camp Chase, an Ohio prison, during the 
Civil War and won first prize, which was 
freedom. 

Back in the days when folks met to sing 
just for recreation and the love of it, a sys- 
tem of teaching music by “shaped notes” 
was evolved. It was the special technique of 
traveling singing masters who settled in a 
community—which guaranteed payment by 
subscription—long enough to teach the lo- 
cal folk new songs. The method is simplic- 
ity itself. Each note of the scale is assigned 
a particylar shape which thereafter deter- 
mines its sound. You need only memorize 
the shapes and the corresponding sounds 
and you're ready to join the choir. 

At last year’s festival a group directed by 
Earl Hardman demonstrated how a song is 
learned by shaped notes. Taking their pitch 
from the tuning fork tapped by the choir- 
master, they ran through the song with do- 
re-mi’s until the tune was familiar to all, 
then substituted the words of the lyric. 

« One of Gainer’s prize discoveries is Keith 
Simons, who makes delightful music on a 
64-string dulcimer, a family heirloom which 
was damaged during a Civil War skirmish. 
Tappings the strings delicately with two 
mallets made of wool yarn wrapped on the 
ends of corset staves, Simons created a fragile 
tune lustily entitled “The Devil’s Quick- 
step.” This, Gainer pointed out to the audi- 
ence, was the same tune his father used to 
whilstle while accompanying himself on the 
snare drum, but he called it Old Aunt Jenny 
With the Nightcap On. Gainer further ob- 
served that a folk song is apt to be known 
by various titles, so if you wish to hear a 
certain one you must ask for it by story, not 
by name. 

Gainer's students, appropriately clad in 
period costumes, rounded out the program 
by interpreting in lively fashion such sing- 
ing games as Four in the Boat and Jenny 
Crack Corn. Afterward everyone was in- 
vited to join the folk dancing in the gym, 
and to look at the quilts, rugs, guns, dishes, 
musical instruments and other antiques, 
loaned by families throughout the State, 
displayed in the art department. 

Many of last year’s performers, plus others, 
will be back for this year’s program. Gainer 
is constantly on the lookout for new per- 
formers and new material, not only for the 
festival, but to rescue precious bits of moun- 
tain folklore from being completely for- 
gotten. He takes his tape recorder with him 
into the hills, and often works in the fields 
with the menfolk to gain their confidence 
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and become accepted socially. But he has 
trouble convincing some of his finds that 
they’re good enough to perform at the fest; 
val. Others suffer last-minute stage fright. 
One old fiddler showed up fust in time t, 
play last year with the sheepish explanation. 

“Don't feel well tonight. Wouldn’'ta com, 
if I hadn’ta taken a likin’ to ye.” : 





Federal Aid to Vocational Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. wr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to draw my 
colleagues’ attention to objections raiseq 
by Mr. Verne C. Fryklund, president of 
Stout Institute, to some of the provisions 
in Senate bill 3271. 

President Fryklund has summarized 
very well the objectionable provisions of 
S. 3271 which would eliminate Federal 
supports for various vocational educa- 
tion programs. There is little that I 
could add, as a layman, to President 
Fryklund’s excellent analysis on the 
need for Federal encouragement of 
education; therefore I commend it for 
my colleagues’ careful consideration, 
His letter reads as follows: 

Tue Srovr Instirvure, 
Menomonie, Wis., May 12, 1954. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
Wisconsin District Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jonnson: This letter refers to 
S. 3271, a bill sponsored by Senator Smrrz 
of New Jersey to promote and assist in the 
improvement of vocational education and to 
make more effective use of available Fed- 
eral funds in the United States and its Ter- 
ritories. This bill may reach the House 
soon. 

This bill proposes to eliminate Federal 
support under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden laws and amendments after 
@ period of 6 years. 

S. 3271 should not be passed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It would eliminate Federal support to 
a form of education necessary for 40 per- 
cent of the.male workers of the United 
States. It is education of less than college 
grade. 

(a) Vocational education prepares work- 
ers in the know-how of processing raw mate- 
rials into finished goods. 

(b) It also includes education in agricul- 
ture, homemaking, and distributive occupa- 
tions. 

(¢) It is a national problem and responsi- 
bility, therefore. 

2. Were it not for these Federal laws sup- 
porting vocational education, the United 
States would not now be in such a strong 
position as a leader in world affairs, and our 
makeready in time of war would have been 
slow indeed. 

(a) Much credit must be given Federal 
support to vocational education between 
War I and War II for the quick preparation 
made possible for War II. 

3. Every nation must support techiical 
education as well as academic education. 
Federal mt had to be provided 
in the United States because the educators 
early in this century would not accept it as 
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rthy of a place because it was assumed 
wor Jevold of instructional content. There 
> many who still think so. 
wo On the contrary vocational education 
js full of instructional content and requires 
jal understanding and skill on the part 
of it’s special administrators and teachers. 

4, 8. 3271 proposes to take administration 
“of the hands of the specialists and place 
he hands of the general administrators 
which could easily make a project out of it 
not unlike NYA, which was one of the doubt- 
fu) educational projects of NRA. 

5. If Federal subsidies to the States are to 
be eliminated, it certainly is unwise to start 
with educational legislation affecting the 
man on the street who is the one who bene- 
fits most from the Federal vocational laws. 
we should start higher up. 

6. People with vocational skills must be 
ready to, and do, move from State to State, 
therefore vocational education is a Federal 
responsibility. Several States that need vo- 
cational education could not possibly carry 
on a program without assistance. 

7. It is said that vocational education is 
now established in the several States. It is 
not fully established in the minds of edu- 
cators who have objected to the necessary 
Federal controls. 

(a) The controls are necessary lest the 
funds be misused and diverted to other chan- 
nels. Most administrators are not voca- 
tional educators and do not know the tech- 
niques of the program, nor do they see need 
for controls. 

(b) History shows that because of lack of 
controls, Federal land grants to the States 
for educational purposes prior to the Smith- 
Hughes law were grossly abused by sale of 
lands so cheap that funds did not accrue 
toeducation. The vocational education acts 
were written to prevent similar abuse. 
It must be kept im mind that educaiion 
desired and needed by most male workers, 
is protected by such controls. 

Bill S. 3271 is an unwise proposal. It 
will hurt the United States if passed, and, 
of all time, when technical education must 
be encouraged rather than discouraged the 
Federal vocational subsidies should be pre- 
served. To pass this bill will hurt too many 

le. 
: Sincerely yours, 
VERNE C. PRYKLUND, 
President. 


out 0! 
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Student Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, one of 
the most persuasive letters which I have 
received in support of the student-ex- 
change program is from a young Ger- 
man girl who was an exchange student 
in Uniontown, Pa., and who has now re- 
turned to her native Germany. I ask 
unanimous consent to have her letter 


Printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. - 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(22 C) GermMErsHem, RH., 
A. D. I. Fr 8F, Germany, 
. May 18, 1954. 
my Dear Mr. Kitcore: Perhaps you think it 
nge that @ young German girl dares to 
te to you. I am at college studying Eng- 
h, Spanish, and French to become an in- 


terpreter. I love languages, and I love other 
countries, and that is why I write to you. 

I heard that “Congress plans to cut appro- 
priations that support the various exchange 
programs, including the teen-age high-school 
student exchange.” Oh, please don’t do it. 

I have been an exchange student myself. 
and I cannot express how much good it did 
to me. Perhaps you do not care whether 
some German girl is helped to become lib- 
eral, generous, and more ready to help oth- 
ers. I don’t know any politicians personally, 
so I do not know how you feel about it. But 
don’t you really care whether the United 
States of America has many friends in Ger- 
many or only a few? It is not only for this 
year or the next, but it is for the entire 
future, isn’t it? 

Before I went to the States, I did not think 
too much of America. I was only told of 
you to be cool-hearted, businesslike people, 
only thinking of yourself, and, of course; that 
was not nice. Well, when I had the oppor- 
tunity to go to the United States of America, 
I applied immediately for it because I wanted 
to-learn to love you. ; 

And then I had the most wonderful time 
in Uniontown, Pa., and I wrote long letters 
to my family and my friends, and they all 
answered that they, too, began to like the 
Americans. When I came home I told them 
more about you, and now we are all in favor 
of the United States of America. 

I shall never forget how kind and under- 
standing the American people have been to 
me. I always remember the Sunday services 
at church, the family picnics, and my school, 
and especially how good and amiable every- 
body had been to me. 

Regarding all the other exchangees, who 
had about the same experiences as I did, 
you have already many friends in Germany. 
But wouldr.’t it be wonderful if you had all 
Germany for your friend? There are still so 
many people who have to learn better and 
more about the United States of America, 
and communism threatens to swallow them. 

I love Germany and I love the United 
States of America; there is hardly anything 
that would make me as happy as if the two 
countries were true and good friends. I am 
sure it is in the power of you Congressmen 
to do something about it. 

Dear Mr. Kricorg, I wrote to you because 
West Virginia is a neighbor State of my be- 
loved Pennsylvania; please excuse this long 
letter. I know you don’t have much time, 
but would you please tell your secretary to 
send me just a postcard with “yes” on it, so 
I know you will support my wish to keep up 
the various exchange programs? 

Sincerely yours, 
MaRIANNA VOGELSANG. 

P. 8.—I was in Uniontown, Pa., in 1950-51. 





Would Arming the Arabs Promote 
Stability and Increase Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to insert into the Recorp a 
very impressive speech made by one of 
our colleagues, Congressman Pau. A, 
Fino, Saturday, May 22, 1954, at the an- 
nual convention of the Bronx Zionist 
Organization of America at Mount Free- 
dom, N. J. Because of its timeliness and 
importance I urge all of the Members of 
Congress to read this speech; 
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Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
very bappy to be here this afternoon and 
welcome the opportunity of speaking to you 
on a matter of great concern to all freedom- 
loving people. 

It is an amazing commentary on our times 
that at this late date in world civilization we 
can actually debate the question: “Would 
arming the Arab States promote stability and 
increase security?” There was never a ques- 
tion that called for a more immediate, a 
simpler, a more obvious answer. There are 
problem that divide the free world against 
itself to the peril of the whole of western 
civilization. These problems divide the free 
world because they present profound diffi- 
culties. But this question about sending 
arms to the Arab States is the most easily 
answerable problem in the whole maze of 
international puzzles that confound the 
world’s statesmen from Geneva to Potsdam 
and Potsdam back to the almost ancient days 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The answer is, of course, a positive and an 
absolute “No.” 

No, arming the Arab States would not pro- 
mote stability and increase security. It 
would do just the opposite, precipitating in- 
stability and insecurity, and creating prob- 
ably the greatest havoc the Middle East has 
known in the last two generations. My an- 
swer is “No” whether the question comes to 
me as a citizen of the United States, as a 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
or as a human being. The Jewish people 
will, of course, give the answer even more 
emphasis and no little emotion, for it is the 
nature of the human being to have, as he 
should, feelings of racial affinity and racial 
consciousness. But emotion or no emotion, 
it cannot alter the cold and brutal logic of 
the facts. My answer is, in fact, your an- 
swer—the answer of the Bronx Zionist Re- 
gion of the Zionist Organization of America. 
But then you and I will be accused of bias 
and such an accusation is not without plausi- 
bility. Yet I hold that the absolutely nega- 
tive answer—"No”—must be not only the 
answer of the wholly objective and disinter- 
ested analyst were he to come down from 
Mars to adjudicate the problem, but, I insist, 
solemnly, that it must indeed be the answer 
of the Arabs themselves. 

That is, if they really mean to promote 
stability and security. 

Let us, therefore, examine the position 
from the opposite direction. Let us even 
pretend that we are inhabitants of the North 
Pole and that our angle of vision is as cold 
as the climate we come from. No, let us go 
further and pretend that ideologically all of 
us here today are rabidly anti-Zionist, but 
that nevertheless we are dealing with a fac- 
tual and a realistic situation. Now that 
we are all firmly established as rabid anti- 
Zionists, what is it that we are asked to 
believe—we fiery opponents of a homeland 
for the Jews in Palestine? Reduced to its 
naked essentials what we are asked to be- 
lieve is this: Put a gun, a hand grenade, a 
machete in the hands of an Arab and that 
will promote peace and order. Put more and 
more guns, explosives, fighter planes, bay- 
onets into the hands of Saudi-Arabia, Trans- 
Jordan, Lenanon, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt and 
you will have more and still more peace and 
order. 


And once they are armed to the teeth 
you will have arrived at the millenium of 
a Babylonian tranquillity in the Middle East. 

Can any proposition be more absurd? 
More ridiculous? 

Let us rearrange the problem in still an- 
other light. Let us give the proponents of 
the fantastically self-defeating recommen- 
dation of arming the Arab States the best 
of it for the sake of argument. Let us sup- 
pose that there is no Israel—it just does not 
exist—and that there are no Jews at all in 
Palestine—no Jewish State. Let us, for that 
matter, suppose that the Jews have dis- 
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appeared altogether from the face of the 
earth, as, indeed, one-third of them did 
under Hitlerism. Under that “ideal” condi- 
tion, if the word is permissible, let us restate 
the question: Would arming the Arab States 
promote stability and increase security? 

Find an honest Arab statesman and ask 
him what is the answer. 

Ask Saudi Arabia. 

Ask Transjordan. 

Ask Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt. 

These 5 fierce and mutually contending 
Arab States would be swept up in a blood 
bath that would appall history, 5 despot 
dictators seeking dominion over each other. 
To arm them—even without the question of 
Israel appearing anywhere in the picture— 
would be an act of unconscionable cruelty 
to the Arabs—and I mean precisely to the 
Arabs—that would blot the pages of time 
beyond redemption. But with the existence 
of the Jewish State, to arm the Arab States 
in the present posture of the Middie East 
situation, is merely to provide them with 
a blood victim by an act so immoral that 
western civilization will never be- able to 
live it down. It can well mean the utterest 
demoralization of western diplomacy and the 
loss of whatever honor and prestige remains 
to it in the minds and the hearts of the 
little peoples of the world. With the Jewish 
State in existence, to arm the Arab nations 
is to sharpen the teeth of the five Arab 
tigers who encompass the tiny nation of 
Israel so that they can claw and chew to 
pieces the one highly civilized, wholly demo- 
cratic, desperately peace-loving nation in 
almost the whole of the Middle East. 

How, possibly, can the United States of 
America be a party to such a deal? It is 
impossible in the present state of the deter- 
ioration of Arabic administration to render 
Arabic leadership harmless to the free world 
by persuasion or negotiation alone. Many 
portions of the Arab people can be restrained 
from cruelty to each other and to their 
neighbors—lIsrael included—only by reduc- 
ing their physical capacity to do damage to 
one another. And the only immediate and 
definitely practical process for achieving that 
end, that I know anything about, is to give 
them no weapons to do damage with either 
to themselves or to Israel. 

Can any proposition be more simple? 
More clear? 

The Jewish people view the Arab-Israeli 
question necessarily through the perspective 
of Jewish history going back—perhaps—to 
Jacob and Esau. But the question to which 
I have addressed myself is not whether the 
Jews of the world who seek it have a right to 
some infinitesimal fragment of the earth's 
surface for a homeland of their own. History 
has long since passed that milepost and 
the answer is the State of Israel. If that 
question has not yet been resolved by the 
responsible nations of the earth in favor of 
the Jewish people, then no question of our 
time has been resolved. That question, along 
with kindred questions of which it was a 
part, belongs to a living body of thinking and 
morality, for which tens of millions of peo- 
ple perished in two dreadful and desolating 
World Wars. The responsible nations of our 
time cannot go back on that proposition 
without desecrating the graves, the memor- 
les, the ideals of these innumerable sacrifi- 
cial dead—the dead for whom the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington Cemetery is one tre- 
mendously moving symbol. That was a de- 
cision that was made and lived up to and 
which belongs forever with the philosophy 
of what President Wilson called the “rights 
and liberties of small nations” and the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. It belongs with 
making the world safe for democracy. It be- 
longs with what Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
called freedom from fear. It belongs also 
with what President Eisenhower called the 
policy of the United States, “to stir and de- 
velop in these lands an understanding and 
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@ love of freedom which will reach the minds 
and move the hearts of the highest and the 
lowliest.” 

The substantive principles that were 
fought for since the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury and all that has happened to this hour 
are wound up and tied in with the right of 
Israel—not as an act of sufferance but as 
an inherent, implicit, and explicit right—to 
be a nation. Israel is an integral part of the 
mosaic of righteousness among nations that 
was born of the awful travail of the two great 
wars. To renege on Israel—or any other part 
of the great moral structure that grew in 
pain and agony out of the devastation and 
the aspiration of the last three decades—is 
to undermine the whole and to weaken the 
peace and security of mankind. 

I charge today that to provide arms and 
ammunition to the Arab States would be an 
act of blindness and blunder that. would 
befoul the high aims and noble ends for 
which mankind has struggled at such fright- 
ful cost since 1914. ‘This is not a local ques- 
tion involving the slight matter of providing 
some middle eastern nations with munitions 
and no more. It is a moral question. It isa 
question of how these arms are to be used— 
and against whom. It is a question that 
is joined with the very existence of Israel 
as a force for democracy in the unbelievably 
backward deserts and hinterlands of the 
Middle East. The question of the existence 
of Israel is no longer an open one, for to 
leave it open even by so much as the faintest 
shadow of a doubt is to laugh cynically and 
malignantly into the face of all that the free 
world has stood for in our time. 

Arms to the Arabs is a challenge to Ameri- 
ca’s moral position, which is the greatest 
force in the possession of the West for win- 
ning the minds of the peoples of the world. 
By that act alone, our country would lay 
itself plausibly open to the charge of inter- 
national.and diplomatic hypocrisy which is 
precisely the accusation we throw with such 
honest and devastating effect against the 
Soviet Union. What all this adds up to is 
that Israel is one of the most enduring 
nations of this earth. It has been set up to 
exist along with the other nations of the 
earth in perpetuity. 

This is established. 

This is a contract of the nations. 

This is the bounden word of the whole of 
the civilization of our time. 

To that contract it has affixed its word, its 
bond, its sworn oath. 

If the whole of civilization favors a Jewish 
homeland—to which, indeed, some of the 
greatest Arab leaders themselves agreed— 
and the tribunals of the nations have made 
their decision, and the Jewish State is suc- 
cessfully and determinedly in being, then 
the contemporary aim should be to create a 
climate, psychologically and materially—a 
mental and a physical climate—in which 
Israel can live at peace with her neghbors, 
her Arab neighbors, as, indeed, she lives at 
peace with the rest of the world. 

It is my contention that this is not only 
eminently desirable but wholly possible. But 
it will be made impossible if we send arms 
to the Arab States while vicious influences 
of great power among them inflame the de- 
pressed and impoverished masses with the 
fury of riot against Israel to divert them 
from seeking their own betterment from 
their own greedy and negligent governments. 

Surely the path to peace in the Middle 
East is not to put lethal weapons in the 
unhappy and bewildered hands of 40 million 
Arabs. 


It is their impoverishment which is a 
threat to the security of the world. It is 
their governments which out of greed or in- 
competence or both have neglected their 
peoples who, therefore, represent the danger 
to security. 

The answer for the free world is to help 
them, not to arm them. 
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The Arab people are emerging no 
their dim and dismal Soame ohoe tara 
modern world. We must keep them jook 
to the West—for the safety of civilization, 
for America’s safety—not to the East, ang not 
to Moscow. 

We cannot do thisrif we become a part 
to a system in the Middle East which mai. 
it a land of extremes—extremes of Wealth 
and extremes of poverty. If we arm the 
Arab states now we sink them deeper and 
deeper and more and more hopelessly into an 
economy of distress and a life of mass dest). 
tution, overlaid with an empire of fabulous 
wealth and greedy indifference. 

I am not going to discuss here the prob. 
lem of the Arab refugees. There is no le 
in the world that understands better and 
sympathizes more deeply with the human 
species identified as the refugee, for the Jey 
has known that problem at first hand for 
more than 2,000 years. It has been Proposed 
I believe wisely, that the question be re. 
solved by Arab resettlement. This, 1 may 
add, has been Israel’s solution for itse);, 
Haven't the Jews who today live in Israe| 
been themselves the subject of a very major 
resettlement? Israel, I am sure, is ready 
and willing to “make a fair contribution" 
to a fund for Arab resettlement “by way of 
compensation for abandoned Arab land in 
Israel * * *.” I brief, the Government and 
the people of Israel stand ready to offer 4 
fair and an affirmative solution to the Arab 
refugee problem in agreement with the 
United States and other nations and through 
the cooperation and the good offices of the 
United Nations. 

Nor am I going to discuss the conflicts in 
the border regions—the raids and the mas- 
sacres. Again here Israel seeKs a firm and an 
enduring solution, and has offered affirma- 
tive measures, but the Arab States on their 
side offered no comparable affirmative plan 
for correction. 

Arms to the Arabs would aggravate both 
these problems irito greater and more serious 
problems. 

Arms to the Arabs weuld make Israel thie 
sacrificial goat—tethered in the clearing— 
so that the Arab riger States can pounce 
upon and devour their prey. The fact that 
this area represents 53 percent of the oil 
reserves of the world presents, it seems to 
me, @ complicating factor. But this could 
very well develop into a barter of human life 
for Arab oil. 

Since when has the moral content of 
American diplomacy sunk so low? 

The good will and the peace and friend- 
ship of 40 million Arabs can be won by the 
West by better and more enduring means 
than arms, Five small Arab countries with 
a combined population of less than 11 mil- 
lion earned $440 million in oil royalties in 
1952 and much more in 1953. In Saudi 
Arabia, oil found in 130 miles of area only 
this year—1954—promises to yield 28 billion 
barrels, practically the equivalent in this 
single stretch of all the oil reserves of the 
United States. The consequent income from 
natural gas is enormous. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
estimated that the royalties for 5 years are 
sufficient to finance development in Iraq 
from the ground up. This money has been 
poured into the coffers of the dictators to 
finance their follies. The most insignif- 
cant beneficiaries of this enormous wealth 
are the illiterate masses. Up to 90 percent 
of these masses live on agriculture—archaic, 
unfruitful, dismal, human drudgery at its 
worst. 


The approach to the good will and the 
peace and friendship of 40 million Arabs, I 
say, is through the uplift of these people 
oppressed by their own despotic rulers. These 
peoples are restless and discontented. It 
would be a crime against humanity, on § 
plane equivalent to the worst crimes of 
genocide in our time, to permit the Arad 
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ts to turn the fury of. their impover- 
es away from their own self- 
t to a blood bath against the 
utnumbered peoples in Israel— 
themselves escapees from blood baths in 
other parts of the world during World War 
p. Our country and the other nations of 
the West must not be identified with the 
perpetuation of the misery of 40 million 
abs. 

nn would be the greatest test of democ- 
racy, of the peacefully exerted power of the 
West, to guide the Arab nations into a dy- 
namic and creative employment of their 
new-found wealth for their own uplift. It 
would be a challenge to diplomatic skill to 
achieve these ends with the prevailing gov- 
ernments, for no one wishes to impose gov- 
ernments on the Arab peoples unpalatable 
to their tradition. Certainly the political 
sagacity of the free world will know how 
to encompass the situation and master it 
in the interests of a genuine stability and 
security. 

It is my duty as a Congressman of the 
United States to make my views known. 
This I have done in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, under 
date of March 19, 1954. In this letter I dis- 
cuss just in passing the disorders along the 
frontiers of Israel and their threat to world 

and stability. I express my concern 
over the contemplated policy of military as- 
sistance to the Arab States. And I urge the 
Secretary that giving guns and other—mili- 
tary equipment to the Arabs would cer- 
tainly not help to advance or strengthen 
the security in the Near East but rather 
that it would further aggression against 
Israel. 

Today it seems to me pertinent to add 
another point to my letter: Does not Israel 
have the right to ask the United States, the 
United Nations, or the whole free world this 
question: If arms are given to the Arab 
States would the free world agree to come to 
the aid of Israel if they are used in an act 
of aggression? 

Finally, I have this to say: We are Ameri- 
cans and the United States has and always 
will have our total loyalty. Our patriotism 
is consonant with our tradition, with our 
faith, with the inner being created in us 
by our way of life, for the basic principles 
upon which this Republic is founded have 
roots in the Old Testament, the cove- 
nant of the law. It is these facts that guar- 
antee our loyalty and our devotion to the 
United States of America and its Constitu- 
tion. They make us the defenders of these 
American institutions against any and all 
enemies alike, within or without. It is the 
very essence of compatibility for a Jew, loyal 
to his ancient traditions, to be loyal to the 
United States. Israel may be said to be a 
projection from the United States to the 
Middle East of one of the arms of American 
democracy. The perpetuation of Israel in 
peace and prosperity, in security and stabil- 
ity, isan asset to America and a source of in- 
fluence for good on the side of the free world. 
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Selling to Navy Prime Contractors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 
Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I feel the 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in the recently issued second edition of 
the booklet Selling to Navy Prime Con- 
tractors, proposed as an aid to small 
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business. I would like to call it to public 
attention. 

In order for small business to obtain 
a greater share of Government business, 
I think we must recognize that the basic 
initiative must come from business itself. 
The Government is not equipped to 
search out every individual business con- 
cern somewhere in the United States for 
each particular contract or subcontract 
that may be available. 

Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which the Government can do to make 
it easier for small business to exercise 
its. initiative by finding out what prime 
contracts and subcontracts are avail- 
able. If there is a sufficient dissemina- 
tion of this information, then small- 
business concerns everywhere can bid on 
and obtain the contracts and subcon- 
tracts for which they are best qualified. 
The issuance of this new edition of 
Selling to Navy Prime Contractors is a 
significant aid in this direction. 

This booklet emphasizes the policy of 
the Department of the Navy to assist 
small business generally. In the fore- 
word from Robert B. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he points out that Navy 
policy is to encourage maximum subcon- 
tracting to small firms by prime con- 
tractors. In this way, the Navy desires 
to maintain an adequate reservoir of po- 
tential suppliers ready for the expanded 
requirements of a full mobilization effort. 

The value of this booklet lies primarily 
in the unique information that it pro- 
vides. It sets forth the principal prime 
contractors who do business with the 
Navy, and in addition it lists some 600 
small business subcontract representa- 
tives who have been specifically desig- 
nated by these prime contractors to dis- 
cuss subcontracting in particular areas. 
The listing is arranged geographically. 
Accordingly, some 28 divisions of 1 prime 
contractor are listed in its home area, 
with a small business subcontract repre- 
sentative for each one. A number of 
other divisions of that prime contractor 
are listed in other cities throughout the 
United States, with the subcontract 
representative for each one, and the tele- 
phone numbers. 

With the aid of this booklet any small- 
business man can look up the principal 
prime contractors in his particular lo- 
cality, find the name and small business 
subcontract representative of each one 
and his telephone number, and readily 
arrange contact. 

This booklet also provides the neces- 
sary word of caution: Selling to the Gov- 
ernment, either as a prime contractor or 
subcontractor, is highly competitive. 
Only the qualified can hope to get a Gov- 
ernment contract and successfully com- 
plete it. Extreme caution and delibera- 
tion should be exercised before contract- 
ing for an item completely foreign to a 
contractor’s prior experience. Also, thé 
Government insists upon strict inspec- 
tion; goods produced must meet specifi- 
cations; and the contractor must clearly 
understand the legal obligations he in- 
curs when he takes on a Government 
contract; otherwise misunderstandings 
and trouble inevitably result. 

Copies of this very useful booklet may 
be obtained from the Office of Naval Ma- 
terial, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
major Navy purchasing activity, 
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Success Story of a Texas Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a 32-year-old Texas farmer named 
Chinton Harbers recently was presented 
the Hoblitzelle Award for the Advance- 
ment of Texas Rural Life. 

This award, established by one of our 
great Texas citizens, went to Mr. Harbers 
as the man making the most outstand- 
ing contribution té Texas agriculture of 
any farmer or rancher during the last 
3 years. 

The story of this Texas farmer's work 
since 1946, when he returned to civilian 
life from service with the Arméd Forces, 
is an inspiring one. I ask unanimous 
consent that the story, as published in 
the Longview (Tex.) Daily News for 
May 20, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RENNEF.—Clinton Harbers, a broke farm 
boy in 1946 fresh from the fighting in the 
South Pacific, in 8 years has converted a 
neglected old central Texas farm into a capi- 
tal investment of approximately $100,000 
and is producing an income from farming in 
excess of $20,000 a year. 

The story of Harbers’ amazing success in 
agriculture was told here when the 32-year- 
old Fayette County farmer was presented the 
Hoblitzelle award for the advancement of 
Texas rural life. The presentation of the 
$5,000 cash award and gold medal was made 
at the 10th anniversary open house and field 
day of Texas Research Foundation at Ren- 
ner. The Hoblitzelle award recognizes Har- 
bers as having made the most outstanding 
contribution to Texas agriculture of any 
farmer or rancher during the past 3 years. 

Commenting on the young man’s work, 
Dr. C. L. Lundell, director of Texas Research 
Foundation, said: “Clinton Harbers has gone 
further than most men who farm the soil, 
and he has gone further than most scientists 
in seeing agriculture in its whole concept. 

“For instance, others have planted legumes 
for years to improve the soil, but Harbers 
planted them in his own way to achieve cer- 
tain preconceived effects. He was not con- 
tent to follow others, Out of his own expe- 
rience he devised farm machinery to plant 
legumes in a way they had never been 
planted before, and today four of the major 
companies which build farm equipment have 
tooled up to produce adaptations of the Har- 
bers’ machine. He has his own method of 
insect control; he has his own method of 
planting cotton; he has his own method for 
doing almost everything. And what’s more, 
he has welded them all into a system—a 
program to produce more crops for less 
money and build back the land while pro- 
ducing more.” 

Dr. Lundell continued, “He has been rest- 
less in his search for information; he has 
understood the purpose of the research he 
has seen; and he has put it to work in a 
profitable way. He has provided an inspiring 
example to the farmer, the professional 


_ worker in agriculture, and to the scientist 


in showing the true teamwork relationship 
between science and farming. He has helped 
to advance his whole profession by seeing 
and giving practical interpretation to its 
greatest possibilities.” 
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Today Harbers farms 400 acres at West 
Point, Tex., near La Grange where his grand- 
father pioneered and where his father was a 
sharecropper. When he bought land on a 
100-percent PSA Government loan in 1946, 
it was nonproductive and sick. He built a 
good drainage system. He sodded his water- 
ways. He developed a program of soil im- 
provement, fertilization, proper land prep- 
aration and cultivation, insect control, and 
harvesting operations into a continuous job 
of rebuilding the soil for economic pro- 
duction. 

His results speak of his success. He aver- 
ages 738 pounds of lint cotton on land that 
produced 116 pounds 10 years ago. Last year 
he made a net profit of $211.76 per acre on 
cotton after deducting expenses, including 
the complete cost of the preceding legume 
crop, depreciation on equipment, and all 
other costs. Where 20 and 25 bushels of corn 
were considered a good crop, he is producing 
75 and 80 bushels to the acre. Where 800 
pounds of maize was being grown, he is now 
harvesting 5,000 and 6,000 pounds to the 
acre. 

While he was making these big production 
gains, his land also was making a big come- 
back. Here are some of the improvements: 
1. Increased organic content of soil up to 3.2 
percent in 6 years. 2. Decreased weight of 
soil from 127 pounds to 86 pounds per cubic 
foot. 3. Increased storage of moisture for 
planting and growing crops. 4. Increased 
soil fertility with fertilizer and legumes. 5. 
Reduced compaction of the soil with tractor 
and implements. 6. Virtual elimination of 
cotton root rot. And 7. Reduced weed com- 
petition through mulching and increased 
microbic activity in soil. 

Essentially his program is based on utili- 
zation of legumes for the conditioning and 
protection of the soil. After a crop is har- 
vested, the land is chiseled and bedded. 
Legumes are planted on the sides of the beds 
and at the same time fertilizer is deep placed 
in bands under the seed. One-fourth of the 
land is planted to Hubam clover; the rest to 
Willamette vetch. A week or two before 
planting the cash crop in the spring, top 
growth of the legumes is cut from the beds 
with a row disk, leaving the roots undis- 
turbed. After the legume has dried out 
sufficiently to shatter and break up easily, it 
is harrowed into the furrows between the 
beds, where it is left uncovered to decompose 
and at the same time serve asa mulch. Corn, 
cotton, or some other cash crop is immedi- 
ately planted on the undisturbed and firm 
seedbed between the furrows. Preemergence 
weed control is used. 

The mulch aids in weed control, con- 
serves moisture, and protects the soil 
from the compacting effects of rain. Leg- 
ume roots remaining in the soil open up 
land to the entrance of moisture. Insect 
control is carried on at regular intervals with 
sometimes as many as nine applications of 
insecticides. Cotton is harvested mechani- 
cally, and all hand labor reduced to a mini- 
mum. Except for 4 or 5 days each year, Har- 
bers and his brother do all the work on the 
400-acre tract. 

He has shortened his cotton-growing sea- 
son from 170-180 days to 112-115 days. 
His cotton matures uniformly and by ad- 


justing planting rate to fertility, it can be 
defoliated, mechanically picked, and deliv- 
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Resource Conservation Gets Growing 
Attention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
which was made by Mr. E. A. Norton, 
Soil Conservation Service, Department 
of Agriculture, at Resource Conserva- 
tion Field Day near Tulsa, Okla., May 
8, 1954: 

Resource CONSERVATION GETS GROWING 

ATTENTION 


It was an unexpected privilege for me to 
have the opportunity to take part in your 
Resource Conservation Field Day. You may 
be sure that I didn't hesitate when your 
fellow Oklahoman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Ross Rizley, suggested that I 
fill in for him on your program because he 
had to appear before a Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington yesterday and today. 

He asked me to tell you how much he 
regretted having to miss out on this event. 
I know he means it, too—not only because 
he enjoyed being home a few days last week, 
but because he is deeply interested in soil 
and water conservation as is Secretary 
Benson. 

I am particularly impressed by the re- 
source conservation theme you have chosen 
for today’s program. Strengthening its ac- 
tivities for conservation of the Nation's re- 
sources of soil, water, grass, timber, and 
wildlife is one of the principal objectives 
of the Department of Agriculture. As 
President Eisenhower has said: “We must 
build a balanced program for the use and 
development of all our natural resources. 
Such a program is indispensable to main- 
taining and improving our standard of liv- 
ing as we make the future secure for a 
growing America.” 

Those of you who have traveled in south- 
eastern Asia Know what the President’s 
statement means. In that part of the world 
resources have been depleted for so long 
that it was relatively easy for invading armies 
to conquer the people. They had little be- 
hind them, and they succumbed readily. 
Instead of the vigorous handshake with 
which we greet each other in this country 
under our freedom and security, southeast- 
ern Asians bow and scrape in a retiring posi- 
tion as if to say, “We would like to have 
freedom; we know how important it is but 
we haven't been able to have it.” 

Your resource conservation field day 
actually is symbolic of a growing interest 
and concern all over the United States with 
respect to soil and water conservation, es- 
pecially. You may call it a revival of inter- 
est, an intensification of effort or whatever 
you wish. But it is a fact that, from Wash- 
ington to Broken Arrow, conservation is on 
the move. Apparently the interest is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Resource conser- 
vation never was more conspicuous in the 
thinking, planning and action of the people 
and of their local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments than it is right today. 

Is it because those who apply conservation 
have found that it is giving them greater 

security? 

I'm thinking, for example, of such things 
as the increased activities and accelerated 


i 
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public attention being given to watersheq 
conservation all over the country, in many 
local communities and in most States. Then 
there is the impetus being given resource 
conservation by Congress and by Federaj 
agencies concerned. 

I might mention, among these activities 
or proposals, the small-watershed protection 
program initiated in the Congress last sum. 
mer; pending increased appropriations for 
soil and water conservation; proposed legis. 
lation to give farmers and ranchers credit for 
conservation expenses on their Federal in. 
come taxes; emphasis on permanent-type 
practices under the agricultural conserva. 
tion program; increased attention to divert. 
ing surplus crop producing acres to use for 
soil-conserving grass; diverted crop acres, 
that is, a soil bank program; and other re. 
source conservation developments. 

Also focusing national public and officis] 
attention on our soil, water, and land-use 
problems—for the second time in 20 years—ig 
the renewed Dust Bowl threat. State and 
Federal interests have joined forces to coop- 
erate with the people in the affected areas to 
relieve immediate distress, to head off any 
possible repetition of the disastrous results 
of the 1930's, and to push long-range soi 
and moisture conservation programs. 

Mr. Rizley, of course, would have discussed 
these conservation moves and trends with 
you in a very frank manner because of his 
legislative experience, and his present posi- 
tion in the Secretary’s office. But, in a gen- 
eral way, I'll attempt to spell out some of 
the activities and objectives of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to these endeavors. 

I have no intention of making you a Dust 
Bowl speech here in eastern Oklahoma. But 
I do think you are close enough to the situa- 
tion, including going through several long, 
dry months yourselves this past year, that 
some discussion of conservation land-use 
with relation to dry weather conditions is in 
order. 

The program of the Department for the 
Dust Bowl is essentially of two parts. First 
is the emergency aspect now underway. This 
includes a grant of funds from the President's 
emergency money, and also concurrence by 
Congress for an appropriation to effect emer- 
gency tillage on land that is blowing or ina 
condition to blow and obtaining some vege- 
tative cover to prevent further blowing. 
These practices have the added significance 
of pointing in the direction of a permanent 
solution of tying down the land with a vege- 
tative cover that remains on the land as 
much as possible. 

The farmers in Oklahoma are to be com- 
plimented in that mostly by their own man- 
agement and effort their lands were subject 
to less damage than surrounding States. My 
observations of the damaged area a month 
ago indicated Oklahoma farmers were doing 
an excellent job of handling their land to 
prevent damage from wind erosion. In fact, 
a comparison of the more seriously affected 
areas in the 1930’s with that of the 1950's 
shows Oklahoma in a very favorable light. 

The second part of the Department's pro- 
gram for the Dust Bowl involves using land 
for the purpose for which it is best fitted. 
That is, gradually reducing the acreage in 
cultivation and holding in reserve those 
lands which are least suitable for continuous 
cultivation. These are the lands that could 
return a good profit when used for grazing, 
and some of which probably never should be 
put into crops again. 

Then there is the need for developing 
cropping systems on those lands which are 
suitable for cropping that will protect the 
soil against blowing. This pretty largely 
boils down to keeping a cover on such land 
almost constantly. I am sure most of you 
are acquainted with such applicable conser- 
vation practices called for under such con- 
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ditions, such as cropping sequences that 
jeave stubble on the ground between crops, 
contour and wind-strip cropping, using care 
jin grazing 8O as to maintain good grass 
covers, terracing, and other measures for 
conserving every possible drop of moisture 
that falls on the land. 

The Dust Bowl is a special problem of 
land-use and water conservation and one 
that likely never will be solved until a pro- 

am specifically adapted to the area is de- 
Csoped. What I mean by that is that many 
of the present farm programs which were 
devised largely for areas with well-estab- 
lished farming assistance and reasonably 
stable climatic and physical land conditions 
must be adjusted to fit conditions in the Dust 
Bowl. It may be necessary for the people of 
this area to develop @ special type of pro- 

_ in which adjustments from present 
farm programs as they apply to the Dust 
Bow! can be made, and which would include 
specific project-like activities applicable to 
conditions within the area. 

This might be described as a package-type 
project, in which the cost-sharing program 
would be redirected, and the crop-insurance 
program would be limited to crops grown on 
land suited to cultivation. It might involve 
changes in the adoption of the price-support 
and loan programs as well as specific assist- 
ance in adjusting the use of the land. A 
program of this sort would take time to ap- 
ply, but the severe drought of these last few 
years has emphasized the need for land-use 
adjustments and changes in practices that 
will permit a permanent and stable agricul- 
ture for the intermittent rainfall area of the 
southern Great Plains. 

Now the so-called dust bowl problem is 
primarily one of lack of water. Water, in 
fact, is @ primary problem wherever you are 
in Oklahoma, as in almost ail other parts 
of the country—either not enough of it at 
the right time, or too much at the wrong 
time. Here in the Tulsa area, for instance, 
with better than 35 inches of rainfall a year, 
some people might think there was no water 
problem. But, as you know better than any- 
one, drought and floods alike have brought 
home to you the importance of water and 
its management, 

I hesitate to use the word “water” here in 
Oklahoma, because of an experience I had 
speaking to an audience at an annual meet- 
ing at the Guthrie Experiment Station sev- 
eral years ago. Just as I mentioned the 
word “water” to the audience sitting out on 
the hillside, the heavens opened and liter- 
ally drowned them. 

A better way than that of having the 
water you need when you want it is through 
irrigation systems. We are seeing various 
improved conservation irrigation practices 
here on the Sieteco Angus farm. Irrigation 
is spreading rapidly over the country, even 
into the more humid localities, because it 
helps solve that problem of water where and 
when you need it. 

Obviously, though, only a very small por- 
tion of our farmland can be irrigated, be- 
cause there isn’t the available water supply. 
Also, soil and lay of the land very often 
aren’t suited to irrigating, and so on. Then, 
as on this farm, also, we have the alternative 
of using cropping, tillage and structural 
measures to conserve the water that reaches 
the land as rain, snow or runoff from outside. 

These two principles of farm water use and 
Management—water conservation and water 
control, both together on the land and up 
in the creeks—are the key to the upstream 
watershed conservation approach we have 
been hearing so much about. 

It is only natural, I suppose, for us to think 
about flood prevention and controlling sedi- 
mentation when we speak of watershed pro- 
grams. Let me remind you, though, that 
what we may call drought prevention also is 
& most important phase of upstream water- 
shed treatment. It is simply the long-recog- 
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nized conservation technique of making ben- 
eficial use of the water on the land close to 
where it falls—for growing crops, for live- 
stock, for replenishing underground water, 
for wildlife and recreational purposes, and 
for meeting municipal, industrial and other 
water requirements. 

Fortunately, the same vegetative practices 
and structural devices which hold water on 
the land for use there also serve to slow down 
its flow in the creeks and rivers, and thereby 
to reduce soil erosion, flooding and siltation. 
Hence the basic._plan of small-watershed pro- 
tection involves the use of conservation prac- 
tices on the farmlands, pastures and wood- 
lands, supplemented by waterflow-retarding 
structures and other water-control measures 
on the small streams. 

Our Soil Conservation Service studies have 
shown that more than half of the country’s 
annual flood damage occurs on the headwater 
etreams. This damage, moreover, is largely 
agricultural—to the land itself, to crops, to 
individual farm property and to community 
property like roads and bridges. Also, by far 
the greater part of this flood damage, 75 to 
90 percent in most tributary valleys, results 
from comparatively small storms that hap- 
pen more often than once in 10 years. 

From the very beginning of its operations, 
in the old demonstration project days start- 
ing in 1933, the Soil Conservation Service has 
emphasized the necessity of treating entire 
tributary watersheds in its work with farm- 
ers and ranchers. Those projects, which 
came before your farmer-organized and 
farmer-directed soil conservation districts 
starting in 1937, were mainly on a watershed 
basis. 

We always have recognized, of course, that 
the entire answer to our flood and oher 
watershed problems does not lie in upstream 
tributary watershed treatment and manage- 
ment. Except where special and urgent 
downstream problems are involved, water- 
shed conservation should by all means start 
at the headwaters. But it need not stop 
there. On most major rivers, downstream 
measures are installed—for additional flood 
protection, for navigation, hydroelectric 
power, water storage, anti-pollution, and 
other purposes. 

“And that is the way the new small-water- 
shed protection programs are intended to 
work out, also. I say “new,” because when 
the 83d Congress last. summer appropriated 
$5 million to initiate a pilot program, it 
was the first specific congressional authoriza- 
tion for the Department of Agriculture to 
cooperate with local people and organizations 
in planning and applying complete programs 
of soil and water conservation and flood pre- 
vention measures on selected small water- 
sheds over the country. 

All of the approximately 60 active pilot 
projects in this already have pro- 
gressed through the preliminary planning 
stage or beyond, for land treatment for soil 
and water conservation and for upstream 
waterflow-retarding structures and other 
flood-prevention measures. Actual construc- 
tion, already started on some watersheds, is 
expected to be under way on all of them by 
‘June 30. 

One of the pilot watersheds, as you know, 
is the Double Creek watershed up here in 
Osage and Washington counties in Okla- 
homa. Many of you no doubt are acquainted 
with what has been happening on this tribu- 
tary of the Caney River. The people of this 
watershed have experienced devastating 
floods every 3 to 4 years, with costly flood- 
water and sediment damage resulting. 

The Double Creek watershed conservation 
program includes practices such as contour- 
ing, terracing, stubble-mulching and grassed 
waterways; along with measures primary 
for flood prevention, such as strictures to 
stabilize water courses and control sedi- 
ment, and floodwater-retarding structures to 
hold back temporarily the excess runoff from 
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groups of farms. It is estimated that benefits 
will exceed the cost of the watershed treat- 
ment by more than 2 times. 

The Double Creek project was sponsored 
by the Caney Valley Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, and the Kansas-Oklahoma-Caney Wa- 
tershed Council of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Local people provide easements and 
rights-of-way and do the land treatment. 
The Federal Government supplies the tech- 
nical assistance and handles the contract- 
ing of flood prevention measures on the cost- 
sharing basis. 

I want to emphasize that local initiative, 
sponsorship, and cost sharing are essential 
to the success of the small-watershed pro- 
grams. This is not a Government program 
to be slapped arbitrarily onto any watershed. 
Experience has shown there is no other prac- 
ticable way that the job can be done on our 
upstream watersheds than through the part- 
nership approach. That is, with local people, 
acting through their soil conservation dis- 
tricts, watershed associations and similar 
groups, taking the leadership; and with local, 
State, and Federal units of government con- 
tributing their technical, financial, educa- 
tional and other services. 

These include in the Department of Agri- 
culture the technical facilities of the Soil 
Conservation Service, as I have mentioned, as 
well as the facilities of its Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the educational help of the 
Extension Service, cost-sharing assistance of 
the agricultural conservation program, and 
80 On. 

The pattern of the so-called pilot small- 
watershed program is the same as that con- 
templated in permanent watershed 
tion legislation now under consideration in 
Congress. That is the Hope bill, which has 
passed the House, and the Aiken bill which 
is in Senate committee. As under the 
pilot program, it would call for full local 

p and participation and for local, 
State, Federal cost sharing. 

Now here is something I would like to 
point out especially: Acre-by-acre land treat- 
ment and use and water management, ac- 
cording to the needs and capabilities of the 
land, remains fundamental to our whole con- 
servation program. That is true whether we 
are dealing with individual farms and 
ranches or with watersheds or other units. 
Actually, the small-watershed is the 
soil conservation district approach carried 
out on a watershed basis. 

It is the regular district program speeded 
up and supplemented by the addition of 
flood-prevention measures on the small trib- 
utaries. Faster progress should be possible, 
through group action by people in small 
watersheds, and by better pooling of local, 
State, Federal resources to do the job. 

What I want to bring out is that the kind 
of effective soil and water conservation work 
we are seeing here today continues to be our 
goal, The conservation program essentials 
are unchanged. These are: 

Research fitted to the current problems on 
the land, and the results of that research 
transmitted to the land rapidly. Education 
to help everybody, both rural and urban, to 
understand the importance of conservation 
to our common welfare, and to inform farm- 
ers and ranchers about conservation princi- 
ples and practices and how they are related 
to other features of good farm management. 
Financial aid, from public or private sources, 
where it is needed, to enable individual op- 
erators or watershed groups to move ahead 
with their conservation programs without 
undue delays. And technical assistance in- 
cluding the acre-by-acre soil survey on which 
conservation farm planning and treatment 
are based, complete conservation farm plans 
developed by the farmer and technician, and 
technical help in applying complex practices. 

The small-watershed program in effect 
bridges the gap between the regular soil con- 
servation district land-treatment programs 
and the limited number of flood-prevention 
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projects authorized under the 1944 Flood 
Control Act, like the Washita River project 
here in Oklahoma. The outstanding flood- 
prevention work that has been done on Sand- 
stone Creek in the Washita watershed has 
received nationwide attention. There, the 
Soil Conservation Service helped develop & 
watershed plan in cooperation with soil con- 
servation district farmers and ranchers, other 
organizations and State and Federal agencies. 

Farmers on Sandstone Creek had completed 
85 percent of the land conservation job by 
last July. The land-treatment practices and 
the flood-retarding structures together will 
eliminate more than 90 percent of all flood 
damage on the Sandstone Creek watershed, 
and the benefits will be three times the cost 
of the program. 

The Washita is 1 of 11 such flood-preven- 
tion projects. These projects have blazed 
the way for effective watershed treatment 
through local, State, Federal teamwork. But 
it has been clear that we need to move faster 
than has been possible under those flood- 
control authorizations. The small watershed 
protection program will enable us to do so. 

Meanwhile the Service and the Depart- 
ment have continued to seek out ways of 
improving and speeding up soil and water 
conservation all along the line. The various 
steps that have been taken include improve- 
ments in procedures in surveys, planning and 
many other respects. 

You are acquainted, of course, with the re- 
alinement- of our Soil Conservation Service, 
with more responsibility shifted to the State 
offices by elimination of regional offices. Al- 
though it naturally takes a little time to 
complete such a shift, we have every reason 
to believe we can move ahead in the future 
more rapidly and effectively than ever before. 

At the State level, our people are still Fed- 
eral employees working under the direction 
of the Service and in close cooperation with 
the land-grant collegese and experiment sta- 
tions, and, of course, with your soil-conserva- 
tion district supervisors and cooperators. 
We know that here in Oklahoma our part of 
the conservation team is in good hands under 
the leadership of State Conservationist Ray 
Walker and his experienced State staff. 

Personally—as this outstanding Resource 
Conservation Field Day so graphically dem- 
onstrates—I am sure that Oklahoma will 
keep in the forefront of soil and water con- 
servation leadership and accomplishment in 
@ Nation that has set the pace for the entire 
world in resource conservation, 





Ozark, Ark., High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
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Norman Brooks; Mr. and Mrs. E. Z. Dick- 
erson; Mr. and Mrs. Bob Adams and 
Beverly Sue Adams. 

On Friday the class visited in the 
House Chamber, saw the Senate in ses- 
sion, had lunch in the Supreme Court 
cafeteria, and took a boat trip down the 
Potomac River to Mount Vernon. Sat- 
urday they visited the White House on 
tour. 

Sunday morning they attended church 
at the National Presbyterian Church, 
where they saw President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. On Sunday afternoon, in a 
colorful ceremony, the class placed a 
wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington. 

On Monday they visited the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the FBI. 

It is always an inspiration to have 
such fine young people with us. It is 
good for them and for all the rest of us 
for them to come to Washington. They 
can realize that they, too, are a part of 
this great Government of ours and are 
among the future leaders in business, 
agriculture, the professions, and Govern- 
ment. 

We regret so much that the following 
members of the Ozark class were not 
on the trip this time. We hope they can 
come at a later date: 

Wilma Haddock, Margaret Reed, Gary 
Bond, Marilyn Law, Bhurl Sossoman, 
Bill Mullen, Bill Kirkpatrick, Naomi 
Crouch, Janice Walker, Ludy McBee, 
Hilda Pippin, Melba Harris, Yvonne 
Chancey, Shirley McKinney, Joe White- 
head, William Barham, James Mont- 
gomery, Charles Standridge, Willie 
Thrasher, Lonnie Adams, Earnest Um- 
holtz, Alvis Harding, Eleanor Holdar, 
Fannie Holdar, Wynell Rogers, Jerry 
Gaines, Betty Leverett, Pat Mullen, Paul 
Gaines, Jerry Prim, John Coley, Juanna 
Roland, and Marie Carter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point an excellent editorial 
from the Standard-Times of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., May 13, 1954, entitled “For 
Subsidy Review” which discusses in de- 
tail the very well prepared and docu- 
mented statement of my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] to our Appro- 
priations Subcommittee wherein he ad- 
vocates a reduction of $50 million in the 
request of the CAB for airline subsidy 
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both Houses of the Congress, which sum 
admittedly contains some subsidy ang 
probably millions of dollars of it, ang 
which takes care of the actual flying of 
the mail by all our airlines, domestic ang 
international, and then we would jp 
on top of that, providing, in the CAR ap. 
propriation bill, H. R. 8067, $23 Million 
in new money for outright subsidies, ang 
authorization to spend for subsidy pyr. 
poses a leftover of about $8 million from 
the 1954 postal appropriation—which 
could possibly be stretched still further jf 
the Civil Aeronautics Board instituteq 
economies right away. In summary: $60 
million plus $23 million plus $8 million 
for a grand total of airmail pay and sub. 
sidies combined of $91,223,000. 

This $91 million for fiscal 1955 would 
be more than twice the combined total of 
airmaii pay and subsidies in 1946, and 
considerably more than the sum involved 
in 1948, which was the first year our 
committee recommended a reform of 
these air mail subsidy procedures, 

Mr. President, I do not think that if we 
voted a combined total of over $91 mil. 
lion of airmail pay and subsidy that any. 
one among the air mail contractors could 
call us, in any way, niggardly, and we 
would be, as this editorial recommends 
displaying $50 million worth of tangible 
consideration for the taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp 
as follows: 


For Sussipy Review 


One of the major purposes of reorganiza- 
tion plan 10, passed by Congress last year, 
would be ignored if approval is given to 
pending legislation that would appropriate 
$73 million for airline subsidy payments in 
the next fiscal year. 

Reorganization plan 10 separated cost of 
airmail pay from the subsidies given various 
airlines to help in cost of experiment, devel- 
opment and operation of vital air networks, 
Up to last year, the two costs were lumped 
together and the whole was charged to the 
Post Office Department. Congress was un- 
able to change the appropriation materially, 
because it could not differentiate between 
genuine costs of carrying the mail and sub- 
sidy payments. 

Senator Kennepy (Democrat, Massachu- 
setts), who introduced the first separation 
Dill in Congress in 1949 when he was & 
Member of the House, as well as the Hoover 
Commission and various committees of Con- 
gress have long urged “bringing the subsidy 
program into the open, for more adequate 
and effective review and control by Congress.” 
This was clearly the intent of the reorganiza- 
tion plan which went into effect last October. 

The present bill, however, does not incor- 
porate these aims. Estimated subsidies were 
prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
when acided to the $60 million already appro- 
priated for genuine airmail pay and the $8 
million unexpended from last year’s funds, 
represent the largest combined cost for mail 
and subsidy in United States history. 

Protests involving at least $35 million of 
the proposed subsidies have been filed by 
Postmaster General Summerfield, on the 
grounds they are excessive. In two decisions 
this year, the Supreme Court has held that 
CAB’s method of computing subsidy need 
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Appropriations Committee recommended 
limiting, the CAB request to $31 million at 
the present time. This would be sufficient 
for all feeder lines in the United States and 
all domestic lines. CAB would have to re- 
calculate needs of international lines. 

senator KENNEDY has urged the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee to follow the 
House group’s estimate. This would seem 
to be the only logical course. Perhaps CAB’s 
proposed subsidies are justified, but no harm 
would be done by having Corigress examine 
the question in an orderly way, as the law 
intends, and the taxpayer might get con- 
sideration. 





Observance of First Day of Issue of 
Nebraska Territorial Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, Nebraska City observed the first day 
of issue of Nebraska’s Territorial stamp, 
which commemorates the centennial of 
that important event in the history of 
my native State, consisting of the 

ge of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

The festivities were in high and color- 
ful spirit, with- appropriate decorations 
and attire very much in evidence. Well- 
attended patriotic exercises were presid- 
ed over by Frank A. Bartling, chairman 
of history research for the Nebraska City 
Centennial. 

Assistant Postmaster General Robert~ 
son, at the conclusion of his fine remarks, 
presented albums of the stamp to as- 
sembled distinguished guests. 

J. Hyde Sweet, editor of the Nebraska 
City News-Press, delivered a timely and 
meaningful address. Mr. Sweet served 
as Representative in the 76th Congress 
from the First Nebraska District of that 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his splendid and well- 
written remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BY J. H. Sweet, Eprrorn, News-Press, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE OBSERVANCE OF 
FPmst Day Issve or Trerrirorniu. Sramp, 
NEBRASKA CrTy, NepR., May 7, 1954 
From many points of view the beloved 

@Pplace we call Nebraska and whose centennial 
as a territory we now celebrate, beginning 
officially on May 30, had as stormy a begin- 
ning as any first-settled portion of this 
Republic, 

Stephen A. Douglas, that Little Giant 
whose genesis was in the rock-bound hills of 
Vermont and chosen later home was Illinois, 
he who within 2 years from 1854 was to be 
contesting with Lincoln for a senatorship 
and the presidency—he was the father of 
the legislation which provided for the forma- 
tion of this area, and Kansas, as territories of 
the United States. 

Like so many far-seeing and prominent 
Americans of the era, Douglas saw the ad- 
vantages of a trans-continental railroad, 
both for peace and war. He earnestly be- 
lieved it should bisect the northern segment 
of what was the uncharted and almost en- 
tirely portions of the Louisiana 
Purchase not yet settled to any extent, rather 
than traverse the southern slave States. 
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Back of his fixation of course was that thing 
we Know as slavery, so closely approaching 
that tragic crisis, after so many years of 
evasion and compromise, we know as the 
Civil War. 

Douglas’ first bill was called Nebraska, 
and was referred to as such in the public 
debates and newspapers. Not only he but 
others who supported him used the name 
even when the final enactment officially be- 
came known as the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Although Douglas tried to confine the issue 
and his arguments to the necessity of build- 
ing the railroad across the mysterious wastes 
of western America, he found it impossible 
to so limit it. So it wasn’t long until the 
Congress began discussing the measure al- 
most entirely from the standpoint of whether 
slavery should be restricted to the States 
already pledged to its employment or to be 
extended to the new lands as of course 
southerners in Congress desperately wanted 
it. It was the era of geographical expansion; 
men were looking for new homes and chances 
to grow. Those southern people who sought 
the new places naturally insisted that they 
should be permitted without restrictive laws 
to settle in virgin territory where they could 
take with them and employ the slaves they 
had used in the old homes. 

So the supporters of Mr. Douglas tried to 
find a compromise as Mr. Clay and others 
many years before had tried through similar 
but not long-lived agreements to settle a 
most disturbing question. They proposed 
to divide the huge Nebraska Territory as 
originaly laid out into two parts. One was 
to be called Kansas and the other Nebraska, 
and that is the way it turned out. Strangely 
énough, as we look at it today, people in the 
populous and older eastern sections of the 
land firmly believed Kansas was likely to 
become a slave-owning State, which cer- 
tainly it did not as we know from the dark 
and bloody history of the Territory, and that 
Nebraska would stubbornly resist slave-own- 
ership, which to the glory of all our genera- 
tions it did, with a few exceptions of isolated 
bondage, including those relatively few fam- 
ilies in Nebraska City who of southern birth 
and customs did bring their servant here. 

The antislavery people led by such strong 
advocates as Senator Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, were thoroughly 
angered by Douglas’ bill. Sumner called it a 
fraud on the people and erroneously pre- 
dicted little of the area, if any of it at all, 
ever would be settled except by roving bands 
of slave traders and bandits. The con- 
troversy actually resulted in the great re- 
alinement of political groups which had long 
existed and brought about the birth of the 
Republican Party whose centennial also 
is being celebrated this year. 

At any rate, the two territories were simul- 
taneously created as planned by Douglas and 
his friends in Congress. On May 30, 1854, 
President Franklin Pierce signed the bill 
granting territorial status to two areas which 
not only never justified Sumner’s dire 
prophecies but in the years agone have be- 
come factors in our national life, especially 
with respect to the production of agricul- 
tural wealth, and provided homes for sturdy, 
reliable, God-fearing men and women of 
practically every race on earth. 

Nebraska City was born of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. It was the child of such ener- 
getic, industrious, and ambitious young men 
from the Virginian Blue Ridge and the long- 
settled areas of Maine, New York, and Michi- 
gan as the Bradfords, Nuckollses, Bennetts, 
and Mortons. They arrived soon after the 
legality of settlement under the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act became effective. Studiously 
and with canny vision they established phys- 
ically and spiritually the town we know and 
love and in which we have pride and faith. 

These forerunners of our history foresaw 
prosperity and progress for all who had the 
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will to plan and work. They were men pos- 
sessed of confidence in their own works, who 
recognized the goodness of the Almighty who 
has smiled refulgently on us throughout the 
decades in spite of temporary setbacks. For 
that matter setbacks have pursued men of 
all races and climes throughout the recorded 
annals of the human animal. 

I have no prophecy for the future of a 
community so uniquely born and so earnest- 
ly, with regard for the future, today ob- 
serving the interesting issuance of a postage 
stamp in commemoration of the first 100 
years. 

But I do know that so long as men and 
women work with a will, enthusiastically and 
imaginatively, diligently and intelligently, 
and, as is said on our coins of the Republic, 
preserve their trust in God, not much which 
is wrong long will afflict them, nor swerve 
them from the appointed course of their 
manifest destiny. 





The Wondrous Black Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I submit the following editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald of the date of 
May 20, 1954: 

How strange it is that we free Americans, 
we who take pride in our intelligence and 
rugged independence, sometimes allow our- 
selves to be victimized by those who prac- 
tice the wondrous black art of propaganda. 

For example, consider the things we have 
been looking at and worrying about for some 
weeks and months pest. 

Dien Bien Phu, for one. 

In all honesty, had you, dear reader, ever 
heard of the place before it began to appear 
in the news shortly after the first of the year? 

When you tride to look it up, were you 
even able to locate it in your home atlas? 

Probably not. Yet, before we knew it the 
eyes of all of us were turned toward that 
distant jungle outpost of the French colonial 
empire. 

Learned commentators and columnists 
began lecturing us on how enormously im- 
portant it was to the whole free world, to 
the future of democracy, that a handful of 
French mercenary troops should continue to 
hold this speck of steaming real estate 
against the attack of native rebels. Leaders 
of this great Republic solemnly warned us 
that if Dien Bien Phu should fall, a chain 
reaction would be started which might de- 
stroy Washington and New York and Omaha. 

And while we were keeping one apprehen- 
sive eye on Dien Bien Phu, suddenly we 
found ourselves watching, with the other, a 
funny little circus in Washington. 

It seems that a United States Senator, a 
famed Communist chaser, had asked the 
War Department to grant a commission to a 
young man who was eligible for the draft. 
And when that didn’t work, and the young 





“man was drafted, the same Senator, or per- 


sons in his employ, asked that the lad be 
given an occasional week-end pass. 

Things of the same sort have happened 
times without number since the peacetime 
draft was started. 

But this time, almost as if by magic, the 
thing was whipped up into the proportions 
of an international incident. Writers and 
speakers argued as intensely about this af- 
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fair as if the future of the Republic were 
hanging in the balance, and the young army 
private and the anti-Communist Senator and 
his friends and his accusers suddenly found 
themselves the stars of a coast-to-coast TV 
serial. 

How did all this come about? 

Why did we Americans permit ourselves 
to become so deeply engrossed in such utter 
trivialities? 

How come our newspapers, our radio and 
TV people, our great public leaders, with 
only rare exceptions, fell into the trap? 

We don’t know. Possibly no one knows 
the full answer. 

But it seems self-evident that someone 
planned it that way. Someone of great skill 
and cunning. 

And what actually was happening nearer 
home while we Americans were day-dream- 
ing about Dien Bien Phu and the Washing- 
ton soap opera? 

Well for one thing, it now develops, the 
Reds were running arms into Guatemala. To 
do this they used a ship which is chartered 
under the British flag. 

And where is Guatemala? 

It is on the North American Continent, the 
first country south of Mexico. It is no far- 
ther from New Orleans than New Orleans is 
from Omaha. It is within a couple of hours’ 
flight of the Panama Canal. 

Guatemala already is dominated by the 
Communists. The arms were shipped from 
Communist Poland. There is reason to think 
they were intended for sabotage of the canal, 
which is vital to the defense of America. 

Here is a real 24-carat issue. Imagine if 
you can how Teddy Roosevelt would have re- 
acted to such a threat. Teddy believed in 
guarding our own ramparts, not Dien Bien 
Phu. 

But now? 

High officials say there are concerned. 
Pundits say it’s ominous. Then they hurry 
on to talk about the latest news from the 
McCarthy affair, and paw over the old plans 
for an Asiatic alliance. 

Propaganda, it’s wonderful. And wonder- 
fully it has been planned and executed to 
turn the interest of the American people 
away from communism in the United States, 
away from communism in North America, 
and to keep American eyes focussed on a 

~ colonial disturbance in a jungle 10 thousand 
miles away. 





Why Less Paper Currency? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, from 
,time to time the economic seers of the 
present administration have sought to 
assure us that no recession is in sight de- 
spite mounting unemployment, sagging 
farm prices, and a falling off of sales in 
many lines. In fact, no less an authority 
on the subject than Herbert Hoover has 
given us the assurance that prosperity is 
on a sound footing. 

Now in view of all of these assurances 
I am wondering why the Treasury De- 
partment is cutting back so drastically in 
the amount of currency to be printed in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. It is 
my information that there will be 31 mil- 
lion less sheets of United States 
printed next year than this. At 18 bills 
per sheet this means a reduction of 558 
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million bills. This is a reduction of 
about 25 percent. 

A great many economists contend that 
the volume of money in circulation and 
the speed at which it circulates is an ac- 
curate index of business activity. 

Is it the conclusion of the adminstra- 
tion that things are going to be so slack 
in business this coming summer, fall, and 
winter that we just will not need the cur- 
rency? 

It is also my understanding that the 
redemption of old and worn-out currency 
practically has been halted by the Treas- 
ury Department. Is this another sign 
that prosperity is retreating back around 
the corner where it remained hidden 
during the last Republican administra- 
tion? 

Experts in the field tell me that the 
reason our currency has never been suc- 
cessfully counterfeited is because of the 
high quality of our printing and engrav- 
ing and because we have redeemed bills 
as soon as they become soiled or worn. 
When currency reaches the stage that it 
justifies the name of “filthy lucre,” who 
can tell the spurious from the genuine? 

If this is another so-called economy 
measure, I hope that it is not one that 
permits a torrent of spurious currency to 
be loosed. 

Iawait with interest the Treasury De- 
partment’s reply to the questions I have 
raised. 





Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to append hereto the first of five 
parts of a report of the worldwide cor- 
respondents of the New York Times 
showing the extraordinary and wide- 
spread progress made by the United 
States and U. N. technical-assistance 
programs: 

Worip TECHNICAL Arp Poo. REGISTERING BIc 
SUccEsses—SURVEY oF UNITED STATES AND 
U. N. ProcraMs In 79 CouNTRIzs SHOWs 
Srress ON SeELF-HELP—PRIVATE AGENCIES 
In Mason ROLE 
. (By Will Lissner) 


Famine-plagued India has increased her 
food production by 5,000,000 tons and thinks 
the time is near when, barring natural 
calamity, she will be self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. 

Italy has bettered Mussolini’s record 1938 
wheat crop by 1,000,000 tons. Greece has 
become self-sufficient in wheat; Turkey is 
one of the first four wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. Jamaica is becoming self-sufficient in 
rice and Panama has a rice surplus. Ceylon 
is now exporting salt. Korea’s hog cholera, 
which killed off 43,000 pigs in 1949, is virtual- 
ly under control. 

These are the first results of technical aid 
around the world, under which Governments 
are their people’s “know-how,” par- 


ticularly with underdeveloped countries and 
territories, at an ever-increasing rate. The 
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bigger and better gains are yet to come, fo 
the work is only in its beginnings in many 
lands. 

Seventy countries are supplying help to 
augment self-help in 91 countries. Most of 
the donating countries themselves are re. 
cipients also under the technical cooperation 
and assistance programs. 

The programs cost donors and recipients 
upward of $500 million a year. Severa! pjj. 
lions more are spent annually by govern. 
ments and investors on parallel economis 
development plans. 

These facts are shown in & survey anq 
appraisal of government technical-aid pro. 
grams in action, just completed by corres. 
pondents of the New York Times in 79 coun. 
tries and territories where substantial proj. 
ects are operating. 

The correspondents studied on the spot 
work done by a variety of governmental] 
agencies: 

Technical cooperation specialists of the 
United States Foreign Operations Adminis. 
tration. 

Technical assistance experts of the Uniteq 
Nations and its 10 specialized agencies in 
such fields as agriculture, labor and man. 
agement, and public health. 

The 16-nation Colombo Plan for South and 
Southeast Asia, through technical assistance 
administrators. 

The administrations of more than a dozen 
governments, which direct aid as well as par. 
ticipating in international agencies. 

The correspondents’ country-by-country 
reports show that the sharing of technicaj 
know-how is one of the largest and most 
successful enterprises on which the world 
has ever engaged. The showing would even 
be somewhat larger if the countries of the 
Soviet sphere could have been included. 

It would be considerably larger if account 
were taken of the technical aid given by the 
great missionary organizations, private busi- 
ness concerns, and private contractors and 
the world’s philanthropic foundations and 
institutions. 

Some general conclusions emerged from 
the reports: Technical cooperation here to 
stay; its cost should be treated as a standing 
item in national budgets. A few countries 
are taking the next step, establishing condi- 
tions that will encourage development in- 
vestment by domestic and foreign capital. 
Accounting and expenditure of funds and 
supervision by Governments are good. Losses 
from project failures have been few and iso- 
lated. 


But the picture is not wholly creditable. 
In one country experts from different agen- 
cies compete, whereas harmonious coopera- 
tion is the rule generally. Waste was found 
in one country, but foreign funds were not 
involved. Local elements impede progress in 
several countries. 


Some changes were suggested by the re- 
ports. The United States program has 4g 
place of its own, that cannot be filled by 
other agencies. But it should be separated 
from military and economic aid programs 50 
that it remains a “help for self-help” pro- 
gram. The United States taxpayer should 
not be asked to finance economic develop- 
ment abroad when private investors are ready 
to do so if the capital-receiving country 
offers competitive conditions. 

The United Nations and its agencies have 
established places in the field that should 
be gradually expanded, but not at the ex- 
pense of direct technical aid by the United 
States or any other single country. Priority 
should be given to establishing a reserve 
fund covering a year’s costs, so firm plans 
ean be made. 

Countries that have made the greatest 
advances have done so by welcoming the 
investment of domestic and foreign capital. 
Part of technical cooperation funds might 
well be used to tell the underdeveloped coun- 
tries the story of their progress, 
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Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the second of five parts of a 
report of the worldwide correspondents 
of the New York Times showing the 
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extraordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and United 
Nations technical-assistance programs: 
SHARING OF TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE Is TRANS- 

FORMING RETARDED SECTORS OF THE WORLD 

Following is a country-by-country survey 
by correspondents of the New York Times 
of governmental and international programs 
of technical cooperation and assistance in 
79 lands. The statistical data have been 
compiled from reports of the several admin- 
istrations. Totals are given for the last 2 
fiscal or calendar years. United Nations to- 
tals are contingent upon payment of pledged 
contributions. Domestic contributions re- 
ported cover in most cases only part of re- 
cipient’s expenditures. Staff totals are for 
foreign specialists only: 


Asia and Pacific 



























United States technical 
cooperation contributions 


U.N. technical assistance 
grants 














United Domestic, | U.N. cal- | UNICEF, 

States, fis- fiseal —_ endar calendar —_ 

cal 1953-54 1953-54 1953-54 1952-53 
i ff fe 

Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
Afghanistan . --..---+--------2----------------- $2, 091 $5, 000 22 $940. 4 $267.8 45 
Brunei_.-- ---- -<--------- een - ene ne wns eon enene a ee 3.6 1.2 1 
Burm s....---- 2-6 e0- os - oo eeeeot-s------- ~wewndon Pa canada ana aes 1,143.1 691.8 71 
Ceylon : pocemeveseselsoedween oe aoe . 

Ong KODE. <npcnscenocdpeodmpacccarcesesendse~ Lk aides aierdetietihsian x 5. 
ae) - cccuctnegecbswekesve parassasabosases 72, 894 65, 737 }...... 2, ra 6 4, 343.5 103 
IndochiNS. ..conccanssneveccssapecccscsoccosencs 2, 045 108, 138 55 308. 4 195. 0 13 
[ndonesiB....cnannccssoscsesccscaceinecocenenes Din ncdadpnerasieeenie 1, 529.8 1,190.0 82 
Japan _..-----------ese-e-n ene en e-2-----------=- © Fades 6 ages 7.1 24.0 1 
Kored !. cccccccccccwcoccnscasedeccmsscsatsonnss 8, 500 @) Di biccecsnsasoctsiidi peewee < 
Malay8....ccncccescccccnseccccccsanssncsscces- O bss alle cinke sit 127.6 67.7 18 
Nenal.......assnistokahenanberne 1,097 @) 10 72.6 0 7 
National China... ‘ 4, 150 128, 467 43 309.8 232.0 19 
North Borneo. - wee © Pisces sng al gthenss 92.3 6.6 6 
Pakistan oa 19, 505 15, 120 74 1,917.9 1, 210.7 93 
PhilippPiNeS condone ocsnecsecesencedenctoonnty 6, 951 105, 359 90 557. 2 767.6 26 
SAMOB. - codocrdedudnqcavncnsicasobodpopsedente Ol .nvtientosnadiaclpete 2.1 0 0 
Berawelt.. .nanistsebcigheensqarguitinthtinepenstd ©... noapcnumnciucnhsane 40.9 8.3 2 
SiNGAPOTO....cosccccncccsceccedeccosccesaccenens OTs s0s Sodtomdinn 153.0 42.2 10 
Thailand. « ccccuabccgdbarwcarcepedsuassscsscoud 3, 759 (?) 55 1,151.4 763. 4 63 
Regional... cncecccccerescececccccecsacssosesse © Ri nccnssndneckeghinnin® 1,210.4 SAD fnceness 
120, 992 849. 6 





- 427,821 | 357 | 12, | 10, 064. 4 617 


1 Korean aid from all sources may total $375,000,000 this year but technical assistance cannot be separated from 
relief and reconstruction. Figure given is United States estimate. 


2 Not available; 


INDIA 


New DetH1—In 3 years of technical co- 
operation and assistance given in support of 
India’s 5-year plan, this country has scored 
some notable achievements. 

Food production has been increased by 5 
million tons. New land brought under irri- 
gation totals 3,500,000 acres. Fertilizer pro- 
duction has been increased from 35,000 tons 
in 1951-52 to 230,000 tons in.1952-53. The 
time is near when, barring natural calamity, 
India may be entirely self-sufficient in food. 

Power generation has been increased by 
315,000 kilowatts. Three ships have been 
built in the Vishakhaptnam yard. Ninety 
locomotives have been manufactured at the 
Chittaranjan works. Coal production is up 
4 million tons, steel production 100,000 tons. 
Cloth output has been raised to 4,700,000,000 
yards, a postwar record. 

No less important are other achievements. 
Hundreds of miles of new roads and dozens 
of schools have been erected by the efforts 
of villagers. Such scourges as malaria and 
yaws have been eradicated from large areas 
of the country. Agricultural, medical, and 
social services have been extended to 46,000 
Villages inhabited by 37,286,000 peasants. 

Help for 1 outof4 ~~ 


By the end of the plan period, March 1956, 
if all goes normally, one-fourth of the popu- 
lation will have been reached by the com- 
munity development program. 

Admittedly, such results as these were only 
achieved because India receives the biggest 





individual share of foreign technical assist- 
ance from all sources and because she is 
willing to make extraordinary sacrifices for 
economic and social development. 

United States technical cooperation has 
allotted in 3 years $189 million to India, 
including $23 million for salaries of Amer- 
ican staff and expenditures by the American 
administration. In the last 2 years India 
received from United Nations agencies 
$6,500,000. 

India shares in the Colombo plan for 
south and southeast Asia, and receives help 
from private foundations. In addition, she 
receives the bilateral aid of Norway, the gov- 
ernment and people of which supplied about 
$3 million and 14 experts to help modernize 
the south India fishing industry. 

Yet the total of foreign aid is miniscule 
compared with the outlay of the Indians 
themselves. This is programed at $4,488 
million for the 5-year period. 

India is thus an object lesson in what 
technical cooperation, given in adequate 
amounts and matched by adequate national 
sacrifice, can do. 


Five million new mouths a year 


In spite of the major effort in money and 
planning that the Indians themselves are 
meking and the concentrated effort of other 
nations in their behalf, the vastness of the 
problem of bringing India up to western 
standards is staggering. India has a popu- 
lation of 357 million and must provide for 
nearly 5 million more a year. There seems 
to be no end to the work to be done, 
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But officials, both foreign and Indian, 
stress the need for waiting a few years before 
a@ sound assessment can be made. 

All the programs are closely coordinated 
within the 5-year plan. The plan is in con- 
tinual process of revision. It is considered a 
compliment to the planners—Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru is the active chairman of 
the National Planning Commission—that no 
project has yet had to be marked down as a 
failure. 

Emphasis in the United States technical 
cooperation program shifts. In the first year 
it was entirely on agricultural development. 
In the second more attention was paid to 
health, education, and natural resources. 
Now it is expanding into industrial as- 
sistance. 

It is the consensus of foreign experts here 
that India furnishes an outstanding example 
of the use that can be made of indigenous 
talent in employing foreign technical aid to 
the utmost. Indeed, in some fields India can 
share her specialized talents with other 
countries. More than 80 Indian experts serve 
abroad and 90 foreigners have received fel- 
lowships for training in India. 

The impression grows from Indian expe- 
rience that the basic factor determining the 
permanent effect of technical cooperation 
efforts is the sense of direction and degree of 
drive contributed by the recipient country. 


KOREA 


Szovut.—The second battle for Korea has 
begun. Allied military force successfully re- 
pulsed Communist aggression. Another im- 
portant campaign is on—-to find places for 
the displaced, jobs for the jobless. 

Relief has kept alive millions who other- 
wise would have died. Now experts from 
27 nations are teaching the Koreans how to 
do everything from digging peat to dredging 
harbors. There is no separate technical co- 
operation program but teaching new skills 
and improving old ones enter every phase of 
reconstruction. 


A financial expert from Thailand advises 
the Bank of Korea. A Danish engineer is 
showing Koreans how to find peat deposits 
and operate machinery that removes the peat 
and presses it into briquettes. An American 
veterinarian introduced new methods of 
vaccine and serum production. He was in- 
strumental in reducing hog cholera fatalities 
from 43,000 pigs in 1949 to fewer than 100 
last year. 

United States specialists will train Korean 
engineers in the course of rehabilitating the 
important Hwachon hydroelectric power- 
plant. 

In these and hundreds of other ways, 
Korea’s friends are trying to put this nation 
back on her feet. But there are problems. 


“The most pressing economic problem we 
have faced,” President Syngman Rhee says, 
“is that American aid and assistance funds, 
given to Korea for the purpose of recon- 
structing and rehabilitating the Korean 
economy, have not been used for that pur- 
pose but to build up the Japanese economy.” 

But the average Korean who fears another 
outbreak of fighting does not want to start 
a business that may be lost or put up a 
house that may be destroyed. Competent 
technicians are difficult to get. Korean plans 
are frequently unrealistic, considering the 
woeful lack of resources and abilities. 

NATIONALIST CHINA 

Tarret.—United States technical coopera- 
tion with Nationalist China shifts major em- 
phasis this year to industrialization of 
Formosa. 

In the past few years United States and 
United Nations technical aid helped raise the 
standard of living and lay a sound founda- 
tion for a stable rural economy. The two 
biggest cash crops, sugar and rice, broke all 
records set by the Japanese, 
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The industrial program already has made 
progress. The industrial index last year stood 
at 136 compared with 100 in 1941 when the 
Japanese mobilized Formosan industry for 
war. 

This year 148 Chinese technicians will be 
trained in the United States. Professors 
from Purdue University and Pennsylvania 
State College are helping to establish engi- 
neering schools. 

United Nations projects have all but wiped 
out malaria and have almost completed tu- 
berculosis control. A maternity and child 
health project failed. 

PAKISTAN 


Karacni.—Last year 200,000 cultivators 
sowed 40,000 tons of ammonium sulfate on 
500,000 acres of rice to increase the yield of 
the staple of East Pakistan. They acted on 
the advice of United States specialists, each 
working with a Pakistani counterpart. 

United Nations experts are directing con- 
struction of vast irrigation projects. One, to 
be completed in 1958 at a cost of $60,000,000, 
will bring 2,200,000 acres into cultivation. 
Hydroelectric and land rehabilitation proj- 
ects are transforming the way of life in once- 
isolated communities. 

Other United Nations technicians, working 
with Pakistants, are fighting disease, plan- 
ning towns, organizing economic surveys, 
improving telecommunications, office admin- 
istration and transportation. 

Backing up these efforts are the Colombo 
plan administrators, who supply from the 
16 donor countries facilities ranging from 
power plants to railway sleepers. 

However, Pakistan suffers from an impulse 
to implement too many ideas at once. The 
United Nations alone will have 65 projects 
going this year. A committee to avoid du- 
plication has been set up. 

Some United Nations officials are planning 
to recommend that more efforts be concen- 
trated on food cultivation and fundamental 
vocational training, in place of projects con- 
cerned with geophysical research and uni- 
versity science teaching. 

PHILIPPINES 


Mantita.—Technical cooperation accounts 
for about a third of the $18 million budgeted 
by the United States for economic develop- 
ment here. Together with the Philippine 
Government's own program and supplemen- 
tary programs by the United Nations, it rep- 
resents as much as the Filipinos can do by 
self-help. 

However, the technica] aid has stimulated 
Civic projects designed to raise living stand- 
ards of village and farm folk, 

Half a dozen rural improvement move- 
ments have been organized by leading Fili- 
pino, Chinese, and American citizens, na- 
tional in scope and financed by public con- 
tributions. Civic groups have instituted in- 
dividual projects. The most recent project 
is the Liberty Wells Association drive for 
funds to install artesian wells in every 
town of the country. 

The United States-Filipino projects fol- 
low the blueprint of the Bell report which 
surveyed the Philippines’ economic needs 
and pursue familiar lines in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and administration. The United Na- 
tions took over the stimulation of home 
handicraft industries and has undertaken ef- 
forts ranging from eradicating snail-fever 
in Leyte to establishing a marble industry 
on the island of Romblon. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan: The most important contri- 
bution made by United States technical co- 
operation was to the Helmand River Valley 
Authority, multi-million-dollar irrigation 
and land-reclamation project on the south- 
ern border, The United Nations agencies 
have made notable contributions in teach- 


Burma: All projects in the vast rehabili- 
tation and development program which were 
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planned before the ending of United States 
aid in mid-1953 are being continued. Some 
American specialists are being continued un- 
der private contract. United Nations experts 
have helped in reducing malaria, improving 
livestock-breeding and producing handicraft 
textiles. 

Cambodia: With United States aid ancient 
dams are being rebuilt for irrigation. The 
port of Pnompenh is receiving new installa- 
tions, roads are being improved and new 
agricultural methods are being taught. 
Closely coordinated United Nations projects 
have reduced malaria, established training 
centers for health and educational person- 
nel in a land with only six trained physicians 
and have begun to develop industry. 

Ceylon: Colombo plan and United Nations 
experts have aided in promoting a mecha- 
nized fishing industry, in developing mecha- 
nized agriculture, salt and cement manufac- 
ture, nurse-training and other medical work. 
Salt is now exported. 

Hong Kong: This colony's basic economic 
and health problems are far beyond the 
range of the comparatively small United 
Nations technical assistance programs here. 
Overcrowding in the disease-ridden slums re- 
stricts effectiveness of projects. 

Indonesta: Technical cooperation and as- 
sistance have fostered nurse-training and 
industrial development. But foreign capital 
is still reluctant to come to Indonesia. 

Japan: Private foreign concerns with 
capital participation in Japanese industrial 
and development projects provide the bulk 
of technical assistance, mostly in construc- 
tion and manufacturing. The United Na- 
tions has aided education. 

Laos: The incidence of yaws is being slowly 
reduced, malaria combated and personnel 
trained for health services. Teachers are 
being trained and engineering services pro- 
vided. 

Malaya: With British aid, vast resettle- 
ment, hydroelectric power, and agricultural 
development projects have been undertaken, 
with success. The United States has helped 
with the roadbuilding program. 

Nepal: Indian engineers are opening the 
kingdom to development by building a truck 
road from Katmandu to Raxaul. United 
States technicians are helping improve agri- 
culture. United Nations experts are assist- 
ing. Malaria control work is starting. 

North Borneo: United Nations and Colom- 
bo Plan help has been of greatest value in 
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the fields of public health and child welfare. 
Illiteracy has handicapped educationa) and 
training projects. 

Sarawak: Roadbuilding and communica. 
tions development are being spurred with 
British aid. The Colombo plan has Provided 
technical assistance in education, medicine 
forestry, engineering, social welfare, anq 
grange There is some United States 

elp. 

Singapore: Sea and air transport, housing, 
town planning, and road-development proj- 
ects are being aided under the Colombo plan, 
Agricultural and industrial improvement 
plans get United Nations aid. Health pro}. 
ects are being undertaken. 

Thailand: Malaria control is achieving 
sensational results and it is hoped the dis. 
ease will be suppressed by 1957. United 
States and United Nations technicians are 
introducing talapia the “mad” fish—“eats 
like mad, grows like mad, multiplies like 
mad,” and improved agricultural techniques, 

Vietnam: The United States has given 
technical aid in connection with public 
works, aid to displaced persons, educational, 
agricultural, and training programs. United 
Nations experts have advised on long-range 
health, welfare, administration, and voca- 
tional training projects. Scarcity of tech. 
nically competent Vietnamese restricts the 
projects. 





Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the third of five parts of a 
report of the worldwide correspondents 
of the New York Times showing the 
extraordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and U. N. 
technical assistance programs: 
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EGYPT 


Camo.—United States and United Nations 
technicians are doing a good job on the 
preparatory work for raising Egyptian phys- 
ical, economic, and social standards. But the 
country lacks the capital-generating capacity 
to put development programs into effect on a 
broad scale. 

The 100 international experts and tech- 
micians can show the Egyptians how to get 
better crop yields; to get more and better 


United States technica) cooper- 
ation contributions 


J 
























housing for less; to organize rural commun!- 
ties for health, education, and social wel- 
fare. They can set up pilot projects and 
they have reported exhaustively on possi- 
bilities for industrial development. 

But with the resources currently avail- 
able—about $5 million annually for United 
States technical cooperation and $543,373 for 
United Nations technical assistance—they 
are unable to do anything to offset Egypt's 
lack of capital, 
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On the political level there is a tendency 
to disparage United States aid and contrast 
it with the more liberal economic assistance 
to Israel. Lt. Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser, Pre- 
mier, and dominant figure in the military 
regime, when asked about United States aid, 
replied: “What aid? United States military 
and economic aid goes to Israel, not to the 
Arab States.” 

Dr. Mohammed Selim, United States-edu- 
cated engineer who heads Egypt’s develop- 
ment board, credits United States and United 
Nations projects with making a real contri- 
pution. But he and those of similar opinion 
contend that too much is spent on tech- 
nical assistance and not enough on materials 
and development programs. 

Egypt is pinning its hopes for solving the 
acute shortage of arable land on plans for a 
high dam at Aswan, in upper Egypt, which 
they believe would reclaim 2 million acres. 
It would cost $500 million. Efforts to bor- 
row a third abroad have been unsuccessful. 
Egyptians say foreign aid is being withheld 
pecause of their insistence on British evacu- 
ation of the Suez Canal zone and hostility to 
Israel. 

TRAN 

TEHERAN.—The revival of the pistachio nut 
crop in a dozen villages in the Damghan area 
200 miles east of here illustrates United 
States technical cooperation at its best. 

The area has been close to starvation since 
its nut trees were invaded 18 years ago by 
insect pests. Nonproducing trees needed for 
pollination were cut down for firewood. 

Last year Mahmoud Safari, United States- 
trained Iranian technician, obtained ap- 
proval for a scheme of spraying the trees to 
kill the pests and using the air blast of 
pumps to spread the pollen of the few re- 
maining male trees in the air. 

An Iranian mechanic built duplicates of a 
model air pump from the United States. 
The work was done at a cost of 2 cents a tree, 
paid by tree owners. Damghan harvested a 
$400,000 crop from 50,000 trees last fall. The 


program is being spread to other pistachio- . 


growing areas. i 

Not all projects fare so well. The appar- 
ent lack of a social conscience among most 
Iranians is a great obstacle to progress. 

Zamindars (big landowners) of Isfahan 
recently forced the abandonment of a $300,- 
000 irrigation project because their products 
might face competition from those of smak 
farmers who would benefit. The project 
would have reactivated an arterial irrigation 
canal built by Shah Abbas 350 years ago 
and destroyed by Afghan invaders in the 
18th century. 

Because of the scarcity of educated per- 
sons, the United States mission has been 
obliged to employ many members from the 
zamindar class, some of whom have obtained 
construction contracts for members of their 
families, 

But in spite of these obstacles, plus Com- 
munist agitation and local politics, technical 
cooperation scores some notable achieve- 
ments. In one village a health program en- 
abled the first infants in 15 years to survive 
into childhood. It has initiated 90 projects 
that reach into most of Iran's 40,000 villages. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Iraq: United States technicians and United 
Nations experts participate in the Iraq De- 
velopment Board, which gets 70 percent of all 
revenues for long-range projects such as 
flood control, cement plants, schools, and 
vast drainage schemes. This year’s floods 
will delay the programs, since they make 
necessary heavy relief Their 
damage of upward of $125 million might have 
been prevented by the Great Wadi Tharthar 
diversion barrage which was to have been 
completed by 1956. 

Israel: A United Nations expert on metal- 
finishing has raised the quality of low-stand- 
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ard metal goods. In citrus growing one 
specialist is helping to increase orchard 
yields, a cost accountant is reducing trans- 
portation costs, and a paper expert is im- 
proving wrapping methods that have been 
criticized. 

Jordan: British, United States, and United 
Nations technicians cooperate in the Jordan 
Development board. The main effort is to 
open hitherto desert lands for agriculture, 
chiefly by organizing limited water resources. 
Jordan was dissuaded from ending United 
States technical cooperation only by an offer 
of $8 million for road building and im- 
provement of potash production. Similar 
pressure was used on the United Nations. In- 
ability to solve,the problem of 480,000 Pales- 
tine refugees handicaps development work. 

Lebanon: Four United Nations experts 
trained Lebanese in radio, meteorology, air- 
port management, and air traffic services, 
providing personnel for a leading interna- 
tional airport at Beirut. American special- 
ists have completed a plan for a $30 million 
power network in south Lebanon. The Gov- 
ernment is offering incentives for foreign 
investment and plans to adhere to the Inter- 
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national Chamber of Commerce's agreement 
on fair treatment of foreign investments. 

Libya: Britain, France, Italy, Egypt, Tur- 
key, the United States, and the United 
Nations supply more than 800 technicians to 
man key posts in the Government of this 
newly established desert kingdom. The first 
objective of all programs is to train Libyans. 
Agricultural work is being spurred to end 
deaths by malnutrition. 

Saudi Arabia: Most technical assistance’ is 
obtained by private contract out of oil reve- 
nues. However, United States specialists 
help in preparing the state budget and in 
revising the customs code. United Nations 
experts concentrate on agriculture. Prog- 
ress is sensational, but comes from coopera- 
tion with foreign capital. 

Syria: Technical aid is accepted from the 
United Nations alone, in development plan- 
ning, education, agriculture, civil aviation, 
and health. Restrictions on foreign capital 
hinder development. 

Yemen: United Nations experts are help- 
ing expand crop production, improve the 
money and banking systems, develop water 
resources and ports and map the country. 


Africa 
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ETHIOPIA 


Appts AsaBA.—Ethiopians are learning to 
drive tractors and handle other farming ma- 
chinery at an agricultural college organized 
by the United States technical cooperation 
mission and staffed by experts from Okla- 
homa Agficultural and Mining College. 

An agricultural university is being planned 
in the rich Harar Province. Graduates will 
become Ethiopia’s first extension agents. 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s direct and personal 
interest in spurring his people’s development 
in scientific farming is responsible in great 
measure for the smoothness of the work and 
the progress achieved. 

United Nations experts help in several 
says. One team is trying to save the coun- 
try’s great cattle herds from the ravages of 
rinderpest and other diseases by vaccination; 
1 million head have been immunized. An- 
other is training Ethiopian students as civil- 


Ethiopians who only later will be able to 
teach their countrymen improved techniques, 
But they fill a felt need. ' 

LIBERIA 


Mownrovia.—Sixty-two American techni- 
clans are directing 28 projects embracing 
the country’s entire economy. Much effort 
is being directed by Liberia to increase food 
and export crops, but half the projects are 
in the field of public works. 

Liberia’s one-crop economy, based on rub- 
ber cultivation, was first diversified by pri- 
vate development of iron-ore deposits. But 
now United States technical cooperation is 
seeking further diversification through agri- 
cultural development. 

It has distributed coffee, cocoa, and_ oll 
palm seedlings to peasants in various parts 
of the country and has helped establish a 
central agricultural experiment station at 
Suakoko. In addition, two United Naticns 
experts are working to improve fisheries. 

Other United Nations projects operating 
are in the field of industrial development, 
including work in handicrafts and in tech- 
nical education. 

In addition, the United Nations is helping 
to improve edticational services, with a fuh- 
damental education, a teacher-training and 
a university science-teaching project. 

Public health work by the United Nations 
is concentrated on a pilot project in malaria- 
control and a yaws-control project. The 
Children’s Fund cooperates in these fields. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


Angola: This Portuguese province 4nd Mo- 
gzambique are being surveyed for minerals by 
Americans and Portuguese geologists. Un- 
derground water resources are being sought. 

Belgian Congo: United States technical 
cooperation is aiding Belgium with special- 
ized problems, including sewage and drain- 
age in mushroom native cities, nonferrous 
metallurgy, road building, certain aspects of 
tropical agriculture, and statistical services. 

British East Africa: A United Nations ex- 
pert helped the Tanganyika Geological Sur- 
vey investigate mineral ores. Others did pre- 
liminary work in nursing education and food 
production. Study opportunities in the 
United States are being arranged. 

French West Africa: With French assist- 
ance, 90,000 acres of land have been reclaimed 
and are worked by 25,000 African settlers, 
grouped in cooperatives. The project is de- 
signed to expand at the rate of 10,000 acres 
a year. 

Gold Coast: British assistance has turned 
the Gold Coast into a well-developed terri- 
tory. Most is in connection with a 5-year 
$182 million development plan to be com- 
pleted in 1956. Britain, Canada, and the 
Gold Coast Governments are exploring a 
$403,200,000 aluminum-production program 
on the Volta River. 

Morocco: French technical assistance and 
economic aid have mechanized agriculture, 
conserved soils, and rehabilitated rural areas. 
A geological survey has been completed. 
Water for irrigating 200,000 acres in the 
Tadla Plain is expected to be available in 
1957 from the Bin el Ouidane hydroelectric 

jant. . 
7 Nigeria: British technicians introduced 
electricity, developed the port of Lagos, built 
roads, railway, telegraph, and other modern 
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facilities. Now Nigerians are being trained 
to replace them. United States and United 
Nations specialists are helping in develop- 
ment planning. 

Northern Rhodesia: A United States for- 
eign operations loan has helped develop a 
railway line to bring out copper, asbestos, 
cobalt, and chrome. It connects with the 
Portuguese port of Lourenco Marques. 

Tunisia: France has done much over the 
years to develop this protectorate economi- 
cally. Following @ 7-year plan costing $215,- 
700,000, a new 4-year plan went into effect 
last year that will cost France $41 million. 
Technical assistance provided will be in con- 
nection with this plan. 





Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part IV 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 z= 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the fourth of five parts of a re- 
port of the worldwide correspondents of 
the New York Times showing the ex- 
traordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and U. N. 
technical assistance programs: 
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La Paz.—Three years ago the agricultural 
service in which Bolivia and the United 
States cooperate with the other American 
republics brought a pound of Cuban yellow 
corn here. It was found to give twice as high 
a yield as the seed in use. 

Now, virtually the entire Santa Cruz 
region grows that variety of Bolivia’s staple 
food and the output per acre in the region 
has doubled. 





Cooperative work in agriculture is financed 
by local currency derived from the sale of 
$12 million of United States surplus com- 
modities granted to Bolivia. Besides the 
field of agriculture, joint cooperative services 
exist in health and sanitation and education. 

The health program, now 12 years old, 
carries on disease-prevention education 
through radio, press, motion pictures, litera- 
ture, mobile units and lectures, 

The sanitation service helps to design and 
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construct hospitals, health centers ang 
laboratories and water and sewage systems, 
It is also fighting malaria and silicosis, prey. 
alent diseases. 

A notable improvement in efficiency in ¢ 
Government departments has been achieveq 
by a United Nations program, 1 of the 
organization’s most ambitious undertakings 
in South America. Mission members work 
as technical advisers in the Central Bank, 
Controller General’s Office, Social Security 
Administration and the Ministries of Fi. 
nance, Agriculture and Labor. 

Besides these, technical experts heip on 
hydroelectric power, mining, metal-smelting, 
petroleum production and other specializeq 
fields. 

In a United Nations project to reduce illit- 
eracy, first-grade children are said to learn 
to read and write correctly in an average of 
48 days. This “pilot school” demonstrates 
improved teaching techniques. Some 
teachers are sent to the United States for 
advanced training. 


BRAZIL 


Rio pe JANERO.—United States and United 
Nations programs are complementary in this 
country, whose desire for technical coopera- 
tion is insatiable and whose willingness to 
share her facilities with other underdevel- 
oped lands is almost unlimited. 

Under the United States industria] pro- 
gram, 2,000 foremen in Sao Paulo and other 
southern states received training. More 
than 100 concerns in Sao Paulo alone sent 
representatives. The program is being en- 
larged. This year about 250 Brazilians will 
be sent to the United States for 3 months to 
a@ year, with both countries sharing the cost. 

is the International Labor Or- 
ganization, whose vocational training pro- 
gram is turning out needed skilled workers 
in mechanics, woodworking, cabinetmak- 
ing, metal heat treatment and other fields. 
Backstopping this is a vocational guidance 
project now installed in 10 schools. 

Brazilians are enthusiastic about modern 

-methods of public and business administra- 
tion. Brazil collaborates with the United 
Nations in a school of public administration, 
begun in 1952, which will continue until 1956. 
The enrollment this year includes 125 Bra- 
zilians and 40 students from other countries, 

The United States is aiding the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation in the establishment of 
the first university-level school of business 
administration. Professors from Michigan 
State College are providing guidance for the 
S&o Paulo institution. 

In scientific research, too, Brazil is giving 
as well as receiving technical aid. In physi- 
eal research she is pioneering in pilot stud- 
jes of cosmic radiation. Geophysical re- 
search is carried on in cooperation with the 
American National Observatory and the 
United States Geodetic Survey. 

The Institute of Agricultural Chemistry 
is conducting research on medicinal and 
toxic plants. In biophysics an expert of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is the Bio- 
physics Institute of the University of Brazil. 

The inter-American cooperative service and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization have 
varied projects in operation, not only to in- 
crease output from rich agricultural States 
but to aid immigrants in Parana and else- 
where. Other projects aim to spur mineral 
and resources development, health, welfare, 
and housing. 

CHILE 


Sanrraco.—In the first phase of an opera- 
tional plan aimed to raise the country’s level 
of development area by area, the United 
States technical cooperation mission is col- 
laborating with the Chilean Government in 
an area development center. It serves three 
provinces, centering on the important in- 
dustrial and commercial city of Concepcion. 
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The projects in operation in the Concep- 
n area include health and agricultural 
programs. The latter consists of projects in 
water utilization, soil conservation, irriga- 
tion, reforestation, dairy and livestock im~- 
provement, weed and pest control and for-< 
age improvement, Through these, the plan 
aims to assist in full development of the area, 
The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
encouraged forestation. Its school of for- 
estry in the University of Chile is expected 
to turn out at least 100 forest specialists. in 
6 years. Some of the 12 economists supplied 
py the Economic Commission for Latin 
America are cooperating with FAO experts 
in efforts to establish pulp and paper pro- 
duction. It is believed that Chile could fill 
Latin-America’s newsprint requirements. 
The FAO is also surveying land and sea 
resources. with the aim of making available 
abundant, low-priced food, rich in nutrients. 
Better fishing methods, refrigeration and dis- 
tribution centers, improved transportation, 
improved meat cutting and packing methods 
as well as modernization of farm production 
are being planned. In some fields the Organ- 
ization of American States is cooperating. 


The United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund, which produces 
powdered milk for central Chile, is consider- 
ing the manufacture of fish flour. 

Basic to the program are projects for train- 
ing Chilean specialists and development ex- 
perts. All the technical-aid projects dovetail 
with the Government’s 8-year economic plan 
and are enthusiastically supported by the 
press and people. 

COLOMBIA 


Bocora.—Among Colombia’s varied techni- 
cal assistance projects, in which about 10 
agencies are collaborating, is an educational 
project designed to bring schooling te peas- 
ants in the most remote parts of the country. 

The project has a carefully chosen faculty 
which uses a radio broadcasting station to 
reach its students. Five thousand receiving 
sets with good amplifiers have been distrib- 
uted in the rural areas of the central part of 
the country. Each receiver becomes a 
“school” for the peasants living nearby. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 pupils attend 
the lectures, 

Begun several years ago by a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, the project is now being aided by 
the Government and by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, 

Operation of a pilot plant for the process- 
ing of iodized salt is part of the public health 
program in an effort to reduce the incidence 
of goiter. Intensive work on insect control 
is intended to stamp out diseases, Good 
progress continued on yaws control, 

Public health squads go from city slums 
to remote farms. They use many means of 
transportation, jeep, dugout canoe, and mule, 

Central to all United States and United 
Nations projects is the training of personnel. 
Foreign advisers work closely with Colom- 
bians. Selected Colombian professionals re- 
ceive opportunities for specialized training in 
the United States or other countries. 


Industrial and agricultural programs cover 
varied projects. In agriculture these include 
soil research, development of acclimated crop 
varieties, coffee research, irrigation, machin- 
ery operation and maintenance, rubber de- 
velopment and cattle breeding. Industrial 
programs range from building materials and 
techniques to fisheries development, 

Last year there were technical advisers 
from the United States, Austria, Canada, 
India, Mexico, France, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. Colombian experts were supplied 
. &® number of countries through the United 

ations, 
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MEXICO 


Mexico Crry.—tIn view of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s sensitivity to foreign aid because 
it is foreign, most of the emphasis of techni- 
cal cooperation and technical assistance pro- 
grams here has been placed on the training 
of Mexican specialists. 

Among the successes in this field the pine- 
apple crop has been freed of disease through 
the recommendations of a United Nations 
expert. 

However, an improved method for treating 
mineral ores could not be introduced in one 
of the poorer districts without a demonstra- 
tion. It was accepted when United States 
specialists rigged up a portable plant in a 
jeep and gave practical proof of a treatment’s 
value. 

As much Mexican participation as possible 
is sought on the projects and they are turned 
over to Mexican personnel as quickly as pos- 
sible. Only one project, rubber cultivation, 
has been pigeonholed. 

Nothing has yet appeared to support the 
Government's fear that the people would 
resent foreign aid. The attitude is difficult 
to understand since, with popular support, 
the Government itself has undertaken bilat- 
eral assistance to 16 countries in the 
field of science. It has undertaken to oper- 
ate on its own the Scientific Documentation 
Center established by the United Nations. 

This is not the only instance of Mexican 
technical cooperation. The results of the 
corn and wheat program, for example, have 
been diffused widely. Foreign students par- 
ticularly from the United States are wel- 
comed in Mexico. 

But the best results are obtained when the 
contact with the public is made through 
Mexican nationals. 

Foreign and national observers agree that 
the technical aid programs have scored a 
brilliant success. 

PERU 


Lima: Put on a self-supporting basis with 
the aid of United States advisers in 7 years 
@ 14-unit agricultural and earthworking- 
ntachinery pool was taken over this year by 
Peruvians. 

Nine of the units {nm the network are 
operated commercially on a rental basis. 
Five are operated on a demonstration basis. 
In a single month 121 tractors put in 21,221 
hours of work. 

The Government has also taken over the 
health program in the Loreto region, one- 
fourth the national program. It includes 
extensive leprosy and malaria control work, 
operation of a large hospital in Iquitos and 
sanitation systems along the Amazon. 

Peru now seeks United States technicians 
to work with the Mining Bank in devising a 
practicable system for processing mineral 
ores for small producers who cannot afford 
machinery. 

To provide a new food source for the 
Andean area United States specialists are 
helping to develop two fish hatcheries for 
stocking mountain streams. United States 
geologists are also assisting Peruvians to 
assess the commercial possibilities of Peru’s 
great and varied mineral wealth. 

Elementary education is being developed 
through 19 nuclear schools each with 10 to 
19 sectional or satellite schools under its 
direction. 

An example of agricultural progress is 
castor-bean growing, developed from noth- 
ing in 1953 to a profitable industry today. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 


British Guiana: United States technicians 
are introducing the self-help housing project 
that has been successful in Trinidad, Suri- 
nam and elsewhere. They will train fore- 
men to supervise local workers who will 
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build their own low-cost homes to replace 
jerry-built structures. Health and agricul- 
tural projects are underway. 

Costa Rica: Farm extension agencies es- 
tablished under the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration have been oper- 
ated successfully by Costa Rican personnel 
exclusively for more than a year. Costa Rica 
now covers four-fifths of the budget and 
will take over the whole program in 1956. 
Under a United Nations program, 24 com- 
munities in the El General Valley are build- 
ing their own schoolhouses, working week- 
ends. 

Cuba: In 12 years’ work, United States 
technicians have developed kenaf, a rope 
fiber, to the point where it is ready for 
large-scale production by private capital. 
Cubans have invested considerable sums in 
its cultivation and processing. Cuba has 
requested similar help in developing coffee 
and cacao. Twelve small farmer coopera- 
tives have been organized by United States- 
trained agronomists. 

Dominican Republic: With the aid of a 
United States specialist, a national school is 
being organized to train auxiliary and prac- 
tical nurses. Other American technicians 
are helping Dominicans prepare a national 
development program. 

Ecuador: Yaws sufferers have been reduced 
to one-tenth the number of 2 years ago. Ma- 
laria has been eliminated in some sections 
and drastically reduced in the rest. Eight 
rural normal schools, with United States ad- 
visers, have given intensive training to 685 
teachers. United Nations experts are work- 
ing on development of cottage industries, 
partly to offsent declining demand for Pan- 
ama hats. 

El Salvador: The 300th project with United 
States technical cooperation has been com- 
pleted and turned over to the Government. 
It is a national maternity hospital. Coffee 
fermentation, which formerly took 24 hours, 
is being carried out by a new method in 2 
hours. 

Guatemala: Experimentation is going for- 
ward on 925 acres with rubber production as 
a cash crop for small farmers. The Chil- 
dren's Fund feeding demonstration has been 
expanded. 

Haiti: A United Nations expert put the 
tanning cooperative on its feet by spend- 
ing 6 months in slaughterhouses, teaching 
butchers to use rounded knives in skinning 
instead of pointed ones that damaged the 
skins. 

Honduras: Promotion of the forest prod- 
ucts industries is one project in a program 
of agricultural and industrial development 
being pushed by the Government. Advice is 
being received on needed transport and re- 
source development. 

Jamaica: A_ soil-conservation project 
failed. But a rice-cultivation project has ex- 
panded production to the point where im- 
ports soon may be eliminated. 

Nicaragua: Production of African oil palm 
on the east coast has proved very successful. 
A mill for independent growers will soon be 
completed. Funds budgeted for the agri- 
cultural school are being increased from 
$3,000 to $500,000 to expand enrollment from 
30 to 300. 

Panama: Sixty self-propelled rice combines 
are in use. Panama now has a rice surplus, 
which will be sold to Venezuela and West 
Germany. A pig farm has been established 
to reduce danger of epidemics spread 
through pig smuggling. 

Paraguay: After 10 years’ effort a variety 
of wheat has been developed that promises 
to give good yields from Paraguay’s soil. A 
model dairy farm has failed. A 12-percent 
cut in tuberculosis sufferers was achieved last 
year. Five hundred Paraguayans have been 
trained as skilled workers, 
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Surinam: An experimental farm is inves- 
tigating the coastal plain’s possibilities. An- 
other project is studying the practicality of 
180-acre farms to avoid revival of plantations. 

Trinidad: Ten years ago tuberculosis 
caused 100 deaths in each 100,000 of the 


population. A 2-year campaign by the 
World Health Organization and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund has cut the toll to 
64. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
is trying to develop rice growing in the 
ewamplands. 

Uruguay: Six public health centers have 
been established since 1943. Diphtheria and 
small pox have been wiped out; typhoid fever 
cut sharply. 

Venezuela: Now receiving United Nations 
help in establishing a steel industry, elec- 
tricity, and railroad systems, and a housing 
program; this country is using technical 
assistance to prepare the way for a long- 
range development program. 
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Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part V 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the last of five parts of a report 
of the worldwide correspondents of the 
New York Times showing the extraor- 
dinary and widespread progress made by 
the United States and U. N. technical- 
assistance programs; 
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ATHENS.—With only 25 percent of Greek 
Jand arable and that consisting of generally 
rocky soil, United States technical coopera- 
tion experts have introduced new techniques 
into Greek agricultural practice. 

As a result, 850,350 acres will have been 
rendered suitable for crops by next July 1 
through dams, levees, and reforestation 
projects and 207,722 acres will have been 
reclaimed through marsh draining and brush 
clearing. Greece, which has become an ex- 
porter of rice and cotton is approaching self- 
eufficiency in wheat. 

ITALY 

RomE.—United States technical coopera- 
tion has been successful in Italy in widening 
the economic base, improving industrial effi- 
ciency and raising agricultural production. 

In agriculture the results are impressive. 
Last year Italy harvested an all-time record 
crop of 9 million tons of wheat, which made 
the country self-sufficient for the first time 
in years. It topped Mussolini's record crop 
of 1938 by a million tons. 

The potato crop was also a record one and 
substantial increases were achieved in the 
corn, sugar beets, fruit and vegetable har- 
vests. Favorable weather, hybrid and im- 
proved seeds and new techniques are credited 
with the showing. 

Intensive work in the industrial field is be- 
ing carried on. Managerial techniques are 
demonstrated by United States teams, ‘work 
is done in Italian university institutes, and 


trade unionists and executives study in the 
United States. 


TURKEY 


ANKARA.—The United States has allotted 
more than $1,250,000,000 to Turkey in eco- 
nomic and military aid in the past 7 years, 
including $4 million for technical coopera- 
tion. Turkey has matched the latter outlays 
with about 10 million liras ($3,571,000). The 
United Nations granted $421,590 last year 
and has budgeted for this year $522,467, or 40 
percent of 1954 technical-aid outlays for 
Europe. 

The combined impact has been to make 
this country the most stable and prosperous 
im either Southeastern Europe or the Middle 
East. Production of strategic minerals has 
increased up to 200 percent. Turkey has be- 
come 1 of the first 4 wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. Cotton output has tripled. 

Since United States specialists brought in 
6,000 tractors Turkey has imported 30,000 
more. The use of $80,000 of smut-control 
disinfectant increased the yields of the wheat 
and barley crops by $6,100,000. Seed-saving 
seed drills are being made here and meat- 
packing plants erected in four cities. 

Now United States technical cooperation 
specialists are aiding in developing a pro- 
gram of guidance to potential Turkish en- 
trepreneurs. A Turkish staff will give en- 
gineering and financial aid to small-busi- 
mess men. 

The United Nations program embraces 
long-term projects in a wide variety of fields. 
Among them are the development of accu- 
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rate agricultural and industrial statistics 
standardization of industrial products, work. 
er safety, rural electrification, and healt, 
and social welfare. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

BELcraDE.—-The United Nations, Britain, 
France, and the United States collaborate 
in a closely coordinated program here, on 
which they, together with Yugoslavia, wij 
spend $4,322,000 this year. 

Some results are spectacular. At a Ze. 
mun tractor plant a young Yugoslav fore. 
man, trained at the International Harvester 
Co. plant in Neuss, Germany, reduced by 
80 percent waste in the production of swing. 
ing wheels. Tibor Seke, trained at the Maag 
factory in Switzerland, introduced new tech. 
niques in assembling, finishing, and main. 
taining machinery at a Belgrade plant. 

Ole Schyberg, of Norway, and Kar! Ring. 
dahl, of Sweden, revolutionized the teaching 
of welding. Societies have been formed to 
carry on their work. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Austria: One Austrian team that studied 
logging in the United States has returned 
more than the cost of sending agricultura) 
and forestry teams abroad last year. It 
showed how to bring hitherto inaccessible 
timber over mountain roads built with bull. 
dozers. 

Belgium: More efficient methods have 
been introduced in production of precast 
concrete. Paint manufactuers have stand- 
ardized products. The glass industry has 
partly reorganized; four glass works have 
introduced human-relations programs. 

Denmark: An American team of manage- 
ment engineers convinced the clothing in- 
dusty that output with existing facilities 
could be increased 50 percent and prices 
lowered by concentration on .ready-to-wear 
apparel. A private food chain has reorgan- 
ized 27 outlets as self-service stores. 

Finland: United Nations aid is given in 
special fields of agriculture, veterinary sci- 
ence, and public health. Not all projects 
can be carried through because of the short- 
age of funds. One failure is a badly needed 
veterinary college, planned for Helsinki. 
There is keen competition for fellowships, 
but few places. 

Prance: Thanks to United States technical 
cooperation, the largest manufacturer of 
men’s clothing was able to increase wages 
20 percent and cut prices 10 percent, in spite 
of an industry decline of 3 percent, by in- 
creasing output and sales 43 percent. Twen- 
ty-eight industries now have productivity 
centers. 

Germany: Since the return of an industry 
productivity team from the United States, 
the papermakers and their engineers mect 
annually to exchange ideas on their tech- 
nical experience. United States methods of 
financing homebuilding, studied by another 
team, are being urged on the Bundestag. 

Britain: In 6 years Britain’s productivity 
program has covered every industry. United 
States participation is being wound up and 
$254,000 of unexpended funds turned back. 
A permanent productivity council financed 
by the British Treasury is functioning. 
American materials-handling machinery and 
American systems of planning factory flow 
have been introduced widely. 

The Netherlands: American management- 
training consultants have been provided for 
hundreds of Dutch plants. The Dutch now 
are prepared to finance on their own the 
visits of teams to the United 
States. The first Dutch bilateral technical- 
assistance program is being planned for a 
far eastern country yet to be selected. 

Norway: American specialists have aided 
in improving the management of the state 
railways and the production of ready-to- 
wear clothing, as well as management train- 

. About 500 workers and foremen have 
studied in factories in the United States. 
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portugal: With United States ald, power 
generation, mining, and navigation possi- 
pilities of the Douro River Basin have been 
determined. United Nations programs have 
improved culture of hybrid corn, rice, pas- 
ture, and fodder and control of endemic 
disease. 

Spain: World Health Organization pro- 
grams have cut the incidence of leptospirosis, 
a parasitic disease of the blood and tissues, 
50 percent; and have reduced that of rabies. 
But owing to Spain’s extreme poverty many 
projects cannot be carried through. 





Peace Through Strength: Bernard Baruch 
and a Blueprint for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp reviews of the 
book entitled “Peace Through Strength: 
Bernard Baruch and a Blueprint for Se- 
curity,” by Morris V. Rosenbloom. 

This book, written on the philosophy 
and notable achievements of one of 
America’s foremost citizens; deserves 
the attention of people everywhere who 
are seeking a truly lasting peace. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orb, as follows: 

[From Greater Philadelphia of October 1953] 
America’s No. 1 PEACEMONGER 


Although Bernard Baruch spends much of 
time in such public places as on a bench in 
Central Park, few Philadelphians ever saw 
him before he came to town this June. 

On that visit he was honored with the 
American Citizen of the Year Award by the 
Junior Order of the United American Me- 
chanics at its centennial anniversary ban- 
quet. Following the presentation, he made a 
nationwide radio and TV address in which 
he spoke in his usual direct, forthright man- 
ner on the need for completing NATO's re- 
arming, repeated his frequent urging of a 
standby mobilization law in readiness for 
any future emergency and spoke out em- 
phatically in reminding the American people 
that only through the building of our 
strength can an honorable and lasting peace 
be established and maintained. 

Despite his advanced years—he was 83 on 
the 19th of August—Mr. Baruch’s bearing 
was as erect, his smile as warm, his speech 
as incisive and his mind as keen as in past 
years. And what he had to say to the Na- 
tion and the world that evening made as 
much hard sense as it did when President 
Woodrow Wilson dubbed him Dr. Facts many 
years ago. 

His remarks pointed up the value of read- 
ing a recently published book entitled “Peace 
Through Strength: Bernard Baruch and a 
Blueprint for Security” by Morris V. Rosen- 
bloom. It is a fascinating portrait of Bern- 
ard Baruch and his tireless advocacy since 
World War I of national preparedness as 
America’s best peace insurance policy. The 
book clearly presents the impelling reasons 
why seven Presiderfts have leaned heavily 
upon Mr. Baruch for counsel and direction 
and it traces his recommendations over the 
years and—more important—what happened 
to them. The book reveals that Democrats 
and Republicans alike have considered him 
& bellwether of economic and social trends, 
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There are legions of Americans who ad- 
mire Mr. Baruch without knowing why. 

They have heard that he has given sub- 
stance and depth to the American pattern 
but precisely how is beyond them. Peace 
Through Strength sets them straight. It 
etches the man against a background of sin- 
cere service; it is a key that unlocks a noble 
heart. 

For more than 35 years, Mr. Baruch has 
stood before the Nation as a prophet and a 
wise counselor, Sometimes he has had to 
stand virtually alone, sometimes he has been 
hailed as a hero by almost everyone. But 
always he has preached the simple, under- 
standable—if not always popular—doctrine 
that in a time of peace the Nation must lay 
careful plans, on behalf of all the people, to 
protect the economy against violent up- 
heavals that may come in time of crisis. 

Baruch’s career is a remarkable one by any 
standards—his place in American life has 
had no precedent and may never have a par- 
allel. From a start as a $3-a-week office boy, 
he amassed a considerable fortune as a 
financer but early in life he became dissatis- 
fled, feeling that he should be doing some- 
thing more important than just piling up 
money. The direction. in which he turned 
was toward national politics in the year 1912, 
which proved to be a turning point in his 
life—the year he met and began. his close 
friendship with Woodrow V"lson. Four years 
later, Wilson appointed Baruch to the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, which launched him on the begin- 
nings of a career of distinguished service to 
his country. Later, with the reorganization 
of the War Industries Board in March of 
1918, Baruch was appointed its Chairman by 
President Wilson. It was then that Baruch 
began to establish the international reputa- 
tion which he has since maintained as an 
authority on industrial mobilization. 

In view of that reputation, it surprises 
most peopce, as Rosenbloom points out in 
Peace Through. Strength, to learn that 
Baruch has since held only two other key 
Government jobs. He was a delegate to the 
Versailles Peace Conference after World War 
I, and he served as our country’s first rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Atomic 


. Energy Commission after World War II. His 


other activities on behalf of the Government 
have been advisory. For more than 30 years 
Baruch has acted as a special consultant to 
Presidents and the Congress, rather than as 
an appointive official. His advice has never 
been consistently accepted, yet today he re- 
mains that paradox, as Rosenbloom describes 
him—“a beloved but sometimes controversial 
elder statesman who has made a popular 
career of an unpopular task, that of goading 
the conscience of his countrymen.” 


Author Rosenbloom wrote the Baruch book 
to focus public attention on the status of 
our national security. He has written other 
works on industrial and economic subjects. 
His present book contains the urgent plea 
that America will pay heed to the lessons 
of the past in planning for the future. 


Since Korea, Morris V. Rosenbloom has 
held key positions in the defense program. 
During World War II he left an executive 
post in private industry to join the War 
Production Board. Later, he served as com- 
manding officer of a submarine chaser in the 
South Pacific. In 1951, he organized and 
directed the Institute on the Economics 
of Defense Mobilization, sponsored by 
American University. From 1947 to 1950, 
he worked in Philadelphia where he was an 
official of Publicker Industries, Inc. 


In Peace Through Strength Mr. Rosen- 
bloom has sifted Mr. Baruch’s utterances and 
experiences with the care of a chemist and 
his gleanings have given the author substan- 
tiation for predicting the role Mr. Baruch 
might play during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Rosenbloom summarizes Ba- 
ruch’s philosophy of “peace through 
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strength” in nine points under the heading 
of “a blueprint for security”: 

1. Improve the efficiency of the defense 
mobilization effort. 

2. Give the President authority to con- 
tinue anti-inflation controls during the 
period of peril. 

3. Hold taxes at a level that will eliminate 
excessive profits, meet defense costs, and 
absorb excess spending power. 

4. Continue United States aid not only toe 
Europe but to countries opposing com- 
munism in southeast Asia. 

5. Establish a general staff to formulate 
& global strategy for peace-waging. 

6. Maintain pools of trained men and 
equipment, plus ample reserves. 

7. Establish soon a realistic United Na- 
tions control plan for atomic weapons. 

8. Spell out our peace aims and at the 
same time be strong enough to support and 
enforce them. There are certain people who 
sneer at weakness, no matter how noble the 
aim of the seeker after peace. 

9. Demonstrate, through resolute convic- 
tion and whatever sacrifices are necessary, 
our determination to preserve freedom at 
any cost. 

As he again emphasized in his speech in 
Philadelphia before the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, Bernard Ba- 
ruch for years has repeated his demand that 
the American people be given the facts, 
otherwise they can have no real compre- 
hension of the threat to our freedom. “Tell 
the American people what is going on. * * * 
They have to fight, to die, to suffer, and they 
have to pay. Tell them all the facts. * * *" 
In this way, and only in this way, he be- 
lieves, can we achieve that freedom and se- 
curity which the whole Nation desires. Only 
in this way can America build and maintain 
that all-important condition of readiness: 
Peace through strength. 


{From Foreign Service Journal] 


PeAcE THROUGH STRENGTH: BernarRp BARUCH 
AND A BLUEPRINT FOR SECURITY 


(By Morris V. Rosenbloom, with foreword by 
Eleanor Roosevelt; published by American 
Surveys, in association with Farrar, Straus 
& Young, New York, 1953; reviewed by 
William L. Smyser) 


This solid volume, rich in quotations from 
the elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, takes 
its place among the score of biographies 
which must be familiar to anyone aspiring 
to a knowledge of what has gone on behind 
the sgenes in American Government at home 
and abroad throughout the past generation. 
It is peculiarly fitting that a book about Ber- 
nard Baruch should appear just as the eco- 
nomic situation shifts again to approach that 
of the day when he is reported to have told 
friends that the time had come to buy bonds. 
It is fitting that the policies of this man 
whose name is associated with the so-called 
American plan for atomic control should 
be the subject of this searching review just 
at the moment when the world is again dis- 
cussing another American plan for the atom. 
Thus Mr. Morris V. Rosenbloom’s volume is 
most timely, and in welcoming it the only 
problem for the reviewer is the evaluation 
of its effectiveness and accomplishment. 

The book hits its bull’s-eye. The author is 
loyal to his hero, after the current mode of 
favorably presenting recent Cabinet officers 
and diarists rather than trying to tear them 
down as in the mode of the twenties. His 
admiration for Baruch’s foresight, however, 
does not blind him to the fact that although 
the financier did really advise some of his 
friends to buy bonds, and although, by 1929, 
“most of his own wealth was invested,” he 
could still write for the American Magazine 
of June 19, 1929 that “The economic condi- 
tion of the world seems on the verge of a 
great forward movement * * *.” Thus the 
picture which folklore has given us of a 
1929 Baruch who was all-prescient is placed 
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in better perspective, more reassuring for 
the self-esteem of minor prophets unable to 
see today what is coming before the end of 
1954. On the other hand there has been a 
consistency throughout Bernard Baruch’s 
career in public service in his warning that 
we are consuming in a flash of geologic time, 
deposits which it tcok eons to concentrate. 
and in his proposal, from the days when he 
was chairman of the Committee on Raw 
Materials during the First World War, that 
we follow principles of conservation, substi- 
tution, and the development of new sources. 
The author devotes some time to illuminat- 
ing the apparent disagreements between 
Baruch and President Truman, and con- 
cludes that the crux of the matter touched 
Baruch's concern that more support be given 
the National Security Resources Board and 
that more urgency be devoted to the drafting 
of a full-dress mobilization of all resources. 
From Mr. Rosenbloom's text it seems clear 
that Bernard Baruch would support today, 
as he has in the past, such conclusions as 
that of the Paley Commission that “We will 
have to become even more world-minded in 
the future than we have been in the past. 
°* * *” The picture of a devoted and fore- 
sighted individual has value not only in its 
presentation of a leader in our time, but also 
in its repetition of facts and policies which 
we would be wrong to forget. 





Stop the Witch-Hunt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 





Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, many: 


are the sins which are being committed 
in the name of “security” and “loyalty.” 
Using these scare words to intimidate 
reason, certain persons—many of them 
in high places—are seeking partisan and 
personal advantage by finding security 
risks under everybody’s bed but their 
own. 

In the name of “security” the new 
superpatriots are making a career out 
of attacking other people’s patriotism. 
By their standards, whoever disagrees 
with them must be denounced as dis- 
loyal. And a person becomes a security 
risk not by what he is or does, but on 
the basis of something about his rela- 
tives, his wife’s relatives, or his relatives’ 
relatives. 

These superpatriots have not hesi- 
tated to falsify the record by misrepre- 
senting the facts as to the discharges of 
Government employees or by making 
untrue and unproven charges as to the 
prosecution of the Korean war. They 
have had no compunction about smear- 


of the United States, and they attack 
the loyalty of all members of the Demo- 
cratic Party. They describe the period 
of Democratic administration as “20 
years of treason.” 

The President has made certain mild 
observations which have been inter- 
— as a disavowal of such tactics. 

remonstrances have not been 


heeded. And they will continue to be 
disregarded so long as they are 50 
equivocal and so long as some of the 
worst offenders, who go unscathed, are 
members of the President’s own official 
family—up to and including the cabinet 
level. The Attorney General of the 
United States is himself one of the lead- 
ing offenders. 

It must be clear to all but the willfully 
blind and the self-deluded that the Gov- 
ernment employees security program has 
become a political tool for the super- 
patriots. It is one of the big sources of 
their ammunition. 

Much attention has recently been paid 
to the bases on which employees have 
been discharged under this program. 
But there are other aspects to it which 
have passed virtually unnoticed, but 
which seem also to be employed for im- 
proper political purposes. 

Take for example the provisions of the 
security programs which authorize the 
Attorney General to set up a list of so- 
called subversive organizations. Ob- 
viously, an attorney general can, if he is 
willing to abandon scruples, use this 
blacklisting power to injure or destroy 
organizations merely because he dislikes 
them. For this reason, the very exist- 
ence of this power is, I think, a highly 
questionable thing. It is, after all, not 
authorized by statute nor fenced in by 
legislation which would guarantee pro- 
cedural due process to all accused groups. 
There is something frightening in the 
sight of a political appointee being a 
judge, jury, prosecutor and executioner 
for any organization whose purity he 
decides to question. 

Nothing illustrates my point better 
than recent action which the Attorney 
General has taken against the National 
Lawyers Guild. 

The Government employees loyalty- 
security program has been in existence 
for about 7 years. During all that 
period no Attorney General saw fit to 
list the National Lawyers Guild as a 
subversive organization for the purposes 
of the program. Three Attorney Gener- 
als—Clark, McGrath, and McGranery— 
were in office during that period and 
none of them listed the Guild. 

Now Attorney General Brownell has 
demanded that the Guild show cause 
why it should not be listed as a subver- 
sive organization, and he has charged 
that it has been a Communist-front from 
at least 1946 on—that is, during all the 
period of time during which the three 
preceding Attorney Generals felt that 
the Guild was not subversive. 

Now it is true that the National Law- 
yers Guild can have a so-called hearing, 
in which the Attorney General is both 
prosecutor and judge, and in which he 
has authorized himself to rely on off- 
the-record, “confidential” information. 
But beyond this, the Attorney General 
has already gone on public record to 
denounce the Guild as a Communist- 
front. Before the Guild even received 
notice that he was moving against it, 
the Attorney General, in a speech to 
the Boston convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, announced that he 
had already determined that the Guild 
is a Communist-front. And though a 
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hearing has still not been held, the At- 
torney General again publicly announced 
his verdict against the Guild to a con- 
vention of the AMVETS. This is what is 
known as sentencing first and holding 
the trial afterwards. 

Moreover, the Attorney Genera|’s 
speeches and charges show that he is 
equating disloyalty with disagreement 
with his own political views. Thus, the 
Attorney General] has served interroga- 
tories on the Guild in which he more 
than suggests that he considers that it 
was subversive for the Guild to oppose 
universal military training—which the 
Congress rejected—enactment of the 
McCarran Act—Internal Security Act of 
1950—and legalize wiretapping. Fur- 
thermore, in his speech to the AMVETS, 
Mr. Brownell cited as “proof” that the 
Guild was subversive the fact that the 
Guild has deplored attacks on academic 
freedom. 

I am in no position to pass on the 
National Lawyers Guild. I do know that 
many fine and upright lawyers belong to 
it and that Senator Lancer, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, has 
highly praised it. I also know that any 
organization which takes courageous 
stands on public issues runs a real risk 
of being unjustly attacked, in certain 
quarters, as being Communist dominated 
or tainted. 

But I suggest that the circumstances 
surrounding the Attorney General's at- 
tack on the guild indicate more than a 
little that the Attorney General is using 
his listing power for political purposes, 
that he is utilizing improper standards, 
a that his procedures are anything but 

It is high time the Presiderit took a 
good long look at the Government em- 
ployees security program and, not least 
of all, at the listing of organizations 
thereunder. 





Merrimack River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein letters I have 
received from the chairman of the board 
of selectmen, John J. Willis, of North 
Andover, Mass., and Mayor Henry Graf, 
Jr., of Newburyport, Mass., concerning 
my bill, H. R. 9208, which would appro- 
priate money for the improvement of the 
Merrimack River from its mouth to Law- 
rence, Mass. I would also like to include 
an editorial which appeared in the New- 
buryport Daily News, Newburyport, 
Mass., on May 21, 1954: 

NortH ANDOVER, Mass., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: At a selectmen’s 
meeting held on May 17, 1954, the subject 
matter of your proposed legislation dealing 
with the dredging of the Merrimack River 
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was presented by myself and discussed with 
ard. 
bar ro the unanimous feeling of the board 
that such & project could result in nothing 
put a benefit to this general area. In par- 
ticular, it would result in more adequate 
flood control and cheaper transportation for 
area. 

* was, therefore, voted that the board of 
selectmen of the town of North Andover 
heartily endorse and go on record as in favor 
of such a proposed act. 

If you are in need of any further assistance 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact our office. 

Very truly yours, 

Boarp OF SELECTMEN, 

JouN J. WILLIs, Chairman. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASss., 
May 20, 1954. 

Hon. THOMAS LANE, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Lane: I noted in 
the press that you have filed a bill in Con- 
gress for the dredging of the Merrimac 
River from Lawrence to the sea and may 
I say that such a project would be of the 
greatest benefit to the Merrimac Valley and 
you may rest assured that whatever aid or 
support that may be necessary from this 
office, it shall be forthcoming at once. 

I am writing other Members of Congress 
suggesting that they lend all possible sup- 


port to your bill and I shall do all in my. 


power in this area to generate public opin- 
jon in favor of this bill. In my mind, too 
long has this section of the country been 
ignored in the matter of public works, 
especially improvements of this nature 
which are so vital to New England. 

If convenient, I would appreciate a copy 
of your bill and any suggestions relative to 
same. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry Grar, Jr., 
Mayor. 
[From the Newburyport (Mass.) Daily News 
‘of May 21, 1954] 


DEEPEN THE MERRIMAC CHANNEL 


How about it, Mr. Congressman? 

Is New England, and specifically the Merri- 
mac Valley, a forgotten and abandoned area 
unfit for Federal assistance? 

We would like an answer, Mr. Congress- 
man, to the fact that year after year bills 
calling for dredging the Merrimac River have 
been sidetracked. 

We would like to know why other areas of 
the Nation get huge projects such as TVA, 
St. Lawrence seaway, dams in various mid- 
and far-western sections while we get almost 
nothing. 

If, Mr. Congressman, you agree that 
cheaper transportation would result from 
dredging the Merrimac, why don’t you get 
behind the bill now filed in Congress to ac- 
complish that desirable situation? 

There seems to be no doubt that dredging 
as far as Lawrence would stimulate business 
all along the river. New industries locating 
in this area would be pleased to find lower 
transportation costs than can be found in 
inland communities. Most of the labor sur- 
plus would be used, as business prospered, 
ending as miserable a period of depression 
as some cities in the area ever saw in the 
darkest days of the 1930's. 

Congressman THomas J. Lang, of Lawrence, 
has filed the bill asking for $7% million for 
this work. Compared to other appropria- 
tions by Congress, that’s absuredly cheap. 

It has been estimated that dredging to 
Manchester would only cost the price of 1 
day's foreign aid. 

Why, Mr. Congressman, should we be left 
in a hopeless situation here while 
continues to spend such vast amounts for a 
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cause that can be no more worthy than our 
own? 

The mouth of the river is difficult to keep 
open now, even for pleasure craft. Old- 
timers say that the location of the jetty, con- 
structed by Army engineers, did something 
to the currents. These, they report, now 
carry in so much sand that navigation be- 
comes very difficult. 

That problem, too, can be solved if the 
Government will take enough interest in its 
citizens here to lend a financial hand. 

Mr. Congressman—will you not step up 
and be counted in favor of this project? 

And will you, behind the scenes as well as 
on the floor, promote passage of this bill 
with enthusiasm and sincerity? 





Industrial Development Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein copy of letter that 
I have addressed to the mayor of every 
city in the United States, whose area has 
been classified as labor surplus. 

I have requested support of my bill: 
H. R. 9137, which would authorize Fed- 
eral loans to assist local communities in 
building modern industrial plants in 
labor surplus areas. The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 

Dear Sir: I am most anxious to secure your 
active support of H. R. 9137, the “Industrial 
Development Act of 1954.” This would au- 
thorize Federal loans to assist local commu- 
nities in building modern industrial plants 
in labor-surplus areas. 

You and I have much in common regard- 
ing this problem. Too many of our people 
have been out of work for too long a time, 
even though the national economy has been 
booming. Our~ communities are going 
through a difficult period of economic transi- 
tion. In the past, we put “all our eggs in 
one basket,” depending upon one major in- 
dustry that is now moving away or declining. 

We must build new factories to attract new 
industries—or die. Local industral devel- 
opment committees know what must be 
done. However, they are unable to obtain 
financial backing from normal banking facil- 
ities to go forward with their programs for 
industrial redevelopment. It is my belief 
that the Federal Government must meet this 
need through loans granted for this pur- 
pose—and on a self-liquidating basis—to 
areas that have had a substantial labor sur- 
plus for at least 1 year prior to application 
for such a loan. .- 

Local initiative must provide the first half 
of the capital required, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment the remainder. Experience has 
demonstrated that the people of labor-sur- 
plus areas can raise some of the capital 
needed to build medium-sized plants to at- 
tract diversified growth industries. But they 
cannot do the whole job, alone. 

I am confident that H. R. 9137 is the 
missing link needed to round out the circle 
of cooperation whereby the people of dis- 
tressed areas can work out their own mod- 
ernization and industrial recovery programs, 
Medium-sized plants, tailored to modern 
needs attract new industries. There is case 
after case to prove that such plants, built 
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by the initiative of publicly authorized in- 
dustrial development committees, have been 
leased or bought outright before construc- 
tion has been complete. 

Industries are drawn toward ready-made 
facilities. They are also attracted by evi- 
dence of public spirit, courage, and a com- 
munity’s confidence in its future. Our first 
problem is to mobolize support for H. R. 
9137, so that it will be enacted into law as 
soon as possible. To that end, may I depend 
upon you to secure your community’s en- 
dorsement and your Congressman's support 
for this legislation? 

Trusting in your cooperation on this vital 
issue, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. LANE. 





Back te Ged Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very pertinent 
and timely editorial entitled “Back to 
God Movement,” which appeared in the 
February 20, 1954 issue of the weekly 
magazine, America. 

The article follows: 


Back To Gop MOVEMENT 


The American Legion deserves congratu- 
lations on the high quality of its third an- 
nual Back to God program broadcast na- 
tionally, over radio and TV, for 30 minutes on 
Sunday, February 7. 

This annual interdenominational observ- 
ance originated in a decision of the Legion’s 
1961 national convention to commemorate 
every year the heroic deaths of the four 
American chaplains aboard the transport 
Dorchester. The names of Father John P. 
Washington, Rabbi Alexander D. Goode and 
the two Protestants, the Reverend George L. 
Fox and Charles V. Poling, should be forever 
honored. Younger readers may not recall 
how, united in prayer, they gave away their 
lifebelts as their troopship was sinking on 
February 3, 1943. Their love of their fellow- 
men out of love of God, even unto death, has 
become an American epic. 

President Eisenhower’s address on this 
year’s program, which reached the entire 
Nation through CBS—-TV and the major radio 
networks, expressed his delight that “our 
veterans are sponsoring a movement to in- 
crease our awareness of God in our daily 
Itves.” “Our faith in God, and through faith 
im ourselves as His creatures,” he solemnly 
declared, “our forefathers designed and built 
this Republic.” 

It was natural for the President to sub- 
stantiate this proposition by referring to 
the religious faith, first, of the Pilgrim 
Pathers and then of General Washington 
kneeling in prayer at Valley Forge. Through- 
out the three centuries that separate the 
Pilgrims from the Dorchester’s chaplains, he 
pointed out, “our common faith in God is 
@ common bond among us. In our funda- 
mental faith, we are all one.” This faith, 
he insisted, requires “positive acts” of re- 
affirmation, of which “this ‘back to God’ 
movement is one.” 

The Legion’s program avoids the bane of 
many civic pleas for more religion, which 
is their vagueness. The Legionnaires focus 
on three well-chosen recommendations: Reg- 
ular public worship, daily family prayer, and 
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the religious instruction of youth. If our 
people sincerely follow these recommenda- 
tions religion will become, as Pope Pius XII 
has repeatedly urged it should, a strong 
cooperative influence against the social evils 
of secularism and materialism. 

The Legion .also circulates posters and 
postcards. Together with appropriate pic- 
tures, they carry such mottoes as: The Fam-~- 
ily That Prays Together Stays Together; 
Teach Your Children Religion. Take Them to 
Church Every Week; No Child Has a Chance 
Who Hasn‘t Been Taught To Pray and Love 
God 


This back to God movement should be 
of special interest to Catholics. We know 
from experience how ambiguous many Amer- 
icans are about the role of religion in 
American life, and how unsympathetic many 
of them have been to efforts to spread its 
influence. The Legion is helping to dispel 
this ambiguity. It is helping to create a 
climate of opinion favorable to religious liv- 
ing—a truly godly work. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
petition and names of signers favoring 
the Bryson bill H. R. 1227. These resi- 
dents of my district have requested that 
their attitude relative to the Bryson bill 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 


gress. 

The petition follows: 

fo Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 
seen for years the sad effects of the use of 
beer, wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic beverage advertising 
from the Journal of the American Medical 


vertising. 
We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 


Mark Bourgeoise, Johanna Weidner, Karl 
H. Gustafson, Leo D. Glynn, Betty Benway, 
Florence Buffington, Madeleine Bly, Gilbert 
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Vv. Fenton, Mrs. Eliza Carlson, James A. 
Prost, Tressa A. Fenton, Donald A. MacIn- 
tosh, Mrs. Clyde A. Tice, Mrs. Harriet Knowl- 
ton, Frederick H. Enos, Nettie Howard, Dor- 
othy Carter, C. Leslie Carter, Mrs. Mildred 
Hanson, Mrs. Marjorie Childs, Charles Childs, 
Evelyn B. Bailey. 

Springfield, Mass.: Robert B. Gibson, Le- 
ona E. Cosby, Harry B. Kittredge, Edgar H. 
Elkins, Annie E. Elkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Warner, Harold Burr, Beata S. Peterson, 
Herbert Pomeroy, Florence Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Armand Locke. 

Hampden, Mass.: Mrs. Faye Barron, Mrs. 
Barbara Moore, Stanley F. Moore. 

Wilbraham, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
LeBoeuf. 





Supreme Court Decision: Another Victory 
for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, .the 
United States Supreme Court’s historic 
decision declaring unconstitutional seg- 
regation in the public schools was a great 
victory for democracy. 

. This decision, which has been com- 
pared in importance with the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, will have its effect 
not only at home but throughout the 
world. A free nation, with liberties for 
all of the people, is not built in a day. 

There is progress still to be made, and 
at times it may be made slowly, but there 
are landmarks of liberty to which we can 
point with pride and the decision of 
the Supreme Court is one of them. 

The implementation of the Court’s de- 
cision offers some problems, but in the 
words of the New Jersey Herald News: 

All we need is faith in America and in God 
and we will succeed. ' 


I include in the Recorp the full edi- 
torial from the New Jersey Herald News 
of May 22, 1954: 

A Victory ror Democracy 
The Supreme Court of the United States 


has given real dignity to our Negro youth by 
removing the blot of inferiority placed upon 
them through segregated schools. By a 





unanimous decision, the Court ruled Monday 
that segregation in the public schools in the 
17 States in which it now exists is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Court also gave time for an adjust- 
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of thought that has been repudiated fo 
years. 

There is no reason to believe that this 
decision will cause any turmoil or confusion 
in these 17 States. The adjustment has been 
made here in New Jersey without incident 
It was made in the Armed Forces in a like 
manner and it can be made in the South 
All we need is faith in America and in Gog 
and we will succeed. 





Sensible Confidence Versus Senseless 
Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 1 
should like to include at this time a 
very pertinent editorial on the art of 
worrying, which appeared in the April 
13, 1954, issue of the Waltham (Mass,) 
News-Tribune. 

This fine article should be read as a 
commonsense tonic for all too many 
of us who are particularly prone these 
days to “die a thousand deaths” from 
extravagant and useless worry over 
things that mostly never happen. 

The essay follows: 

MatTrer oF CONFIDENCE 

Worry, worry, and more worry. Every- 
body’s doing it. If the jitters aren’t over 
what the H-bomb will do to civilization, 
the quaking might have to do with Senator 
McCarTny’s effect upon civil liberties. Then 
there are the fears of a third world war, or 
another Korea in Indochina, or a recession, 
or what have you. 

Now a little bit of worrying has merit. 
The furrowed brow isn’t a badge of shame, 
to be despised, provided it doesn’t become 
permanently etched in your countenance. 
But the whole secret about successful worry- 
ing is not to bite off more than your share 
of anxiety neurosis. 

Be a selective worrier. Let those who are 
experts in their fields take care of the big 
things like nuclear fission, McCarTuy, war, 
and economics. 

There's no need for jitters if, as the philos- 
ophers, say, you take every day in stride and 
do the best you can. Save your own little 
bit of worrying for the particular task which 
is your own responsibility, whether you are 
a factory worker, office employee, profes- 
sional man, or housewife. 

As for us, our preoccupation with all the 





usually about something in the distant 
future. 
Just to take your mind off those many 
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If you haven’t realized it, 71 percent of the 
whole globe is composed of oceans or frozen 
areas, we learn, Rising ocean waters are 
peing experienced everywhere, and with the 
influx has come & series of destructive floods 
in many points of the world. Holland, the 
Baltic coast, Denmark, Russia, Italy, and the 
Asiatic, where typhoons rage, all have felt 
the lash of tumultuous waters biting into 
the land mass. 

This “revolution of weather,” as the article 
that came across our desk described it, is 
puilding up the higgest flood damage of a 
generation along the Atlantic coast and in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The melting glaciers have raised the level 
of the ocean along the New Jersey coast by 
approximately 9 inches. Sea water has pene- 
trated under the city of Newark. New York, 
with 575 miles of waterfront, is vulnerable 
to storms like that of last November 6 which 
caused losses of some $19 million. 

A question to ask one’s self is whether 
land masses are losing the fight against 
water, and how near are we to catastrophe? 
This is genuine, high-voltage, long-term 
worrying; more terrifying than the H-bomb 
jitters if you want to let it get you into a 
mental turmoil. 

But the important thing to note is that 

minds are working on the problem. 
We've got enough confidence to believe they 
will be able to keep pace with nature as its 
wondrous work unfolds. 

You, too, should be confident enough in 
those who are charged with the bigger prob- 
lems of foreign policy and domestic issues 
to feel sure they’ll take them one by one, day 
by day, and handle them in reasonably good 
fashion. 

That’s the way it has worked out in the 


past. 





Communist Beachhead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of Friday, May 21, published 
an editorial entitled “Communist Beach- 
head.” It carries significant informa- 
tion on the infiltration of communism 
into the Western Hemisphere through 
Guatemala. 

I request that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

CoMMUNIST BEACHHEAD 


The shipment of arms to Guatemala from 
the Polish-controlled port of Stettin ought 
to remove any lingering doubts that Guate- 
mala is the beachhead for active Communist 
designs in the Western Hemisphere. The 
2,000 tons of arms, which arrived in Guate- 
mala last weekend in a Swedish ship char- 
tered by a British firm, are enough to upset 
the entire balance of power in Central Amer- 
ica. The fact that the pier was surrounded 
by a cordon of soldiers and that the Guate- 
malan defense minister was on hand to su- 
pervise the secret nocturnal unloading makes 
eyewash of the explanation that the ship- 
ment was merely optical equipment. Nor, it 
may be safely assumed, is this quantity of 
armaments needed for purposes of keeping 
internal order. 

Additional emphasis jyiven to a serious 
situation by the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Nicaragua and Guatemala. 
This break had been building up for some 
time because of the Guatemalan plotting 
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against the Nicaraguan regime. It also is sig- 
nificant that shortly after three Guatemalan 
consulates were established in neighboring 
Honduras, a crippling general strike broke 
out; the consular personnel have been de- 
clared personae non gratae but the trouble 
remains. There are similar reports that 
Guatemalan agents are now attempting to 
foment strikes in Panama. 

Some Latin Americans have taken the 
mistaken view that the United States con- 
cern in Central America has been merely to 
protect the interests of the United Fruit Co. 
The naive explanation that Guatemala has 
been undergoing a social revolution similar 
to that experienced by Mexico after 1910 
ignores, of course, the fact that there is now 
an aggressive foreign imperialism anxious to 
take over. The arms shipment ought to 
help dispel any such illusions. For the arms 
are entirely outside the pattern of normal 
defense, and far in excess of anything the 
United States has prepared to send under its 
assistance pact with Nicaragua or the pro- 
posed pact with Honduras. The shipment is 
not to be compared with the activities of 
the international freebooters who are con- 
tinually making trouble in the Caribbean 
area, 

No longer is it possible to believe that the 
Guatemalan Government is merely a dupe. 
Acceptance of these arms denotes active 
complicity in a Soviet plot—and in the vicin- 
ity of the Panama Canal. What apparently is 
in the works is a repetition of the excursions 
of the Caribbean Legion, coupled with the 
export of subversion to neighboring coun- 
tries. In the circumstances the Guatemalan 
action constitutes an unmistakable threat 
to the peace. It affords full grounds for the 
United States to bring the situation to the 
attention of the Organization of American 
States and to explore the possibilities of col- 
lective measures, including those provided 
under the Caracas resolution and the Rio 
treaty. The United States further must con- 
vince its neighbors that it means business. 
What is of the utmost importance for the 
entire hemisphere to understand is that the 
threat of Communist imperialism is no 
longer academic; it has arrived. 





Crusade Seen Hitting Snag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Thomas L. Stokes from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 24, 
1954: 

Crusape Seen Hrrrinc SNaG—PrEsmwent’s 
SURRENDER ON TRADE PLAN SURPRISES 
Werrrer—Tuiv«s Hicn Tarirrires Wu. 
Am ror CoMpLere Vicrorr 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Check off another casualty in the dynamic, 
forward-looking Eisenhower program. 

Dead and abandoned is the elaborate, com- 
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The President has now announced publicly 
that he'll settle, instead, for a flat 1-year 
extension of the act, as was voted by Con- 
gress last year, with no additional latitude 
for tariff cuts. This means another year 
of marking time, for there is virtually no 
leeway to negotiate further under the act 
as it stands. 

The fine words of the President in his 
message to Congress about the need of ex- 
panded trade to strengthen our allies so they 
can help themselves have a hollow ring now. 
We are treated to the disappointing spectacle 
of the once dynamic military leader who 
pushed our armies across Africa and Europe 
transformed now, in his different role as 
our national leader in the White House, into 
one who is willing to “withdraw to previously 
prepared positions” at the slightest frown 
or squawk from a noisy high-tariff Congress- 
man or lobbyist. 

As a practical matter, because of the bitter 
opposition within his own party, it was rec- 
ognized that the flat l-year extension was 
about all that could be salvaged for the 
President ouv of Congress this session. But 
it was hardly expected that the President 
would surrender publicly, in advance. Such 
appeasement of the new resurgent high-tar- 
iff forces only whips them up to push for- 
ward to the complete victory. 

That—their avowed aim—is destruction of 
the reciprocal trade program established by 
Congress 20 years ago—in 1934—under which 
the State Department was delegated to ne- 
gotiate with other nations for tariff reduc- 
tions. Now, as a result of the President's 
publicly announced retreat to the last line— 
for that is what the l-year extension is—the 
high tariffites are talking hopefully of rolling 
over that and defeating extension of the 
law. That would kill it and automatically 
throw tariff-making back into Congress 
again. 

That is ghastly to contemplate, at least 
by anyone such as this reporter, who saw 
samples of such congressional tariff-making, 
with its log-rolling, dealing, and double- 
dealing, its unscientific rate-fixing, in the 
1922 Fordney-McCumber tariff law and the 
more notorious Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. 
The last, you may recall, provoked other na- 
tions to raise their tariff walls against us 
and paralyzed foreign trade. That contrib- 
uted, in turn, to the world-wide depression 
and even, or so some claim, to World War II. 

These are gloomy thoughts, perhaps too 
gloomy. For the President has commitments 
from his leaders to give him the flat 1-year 
extension of the law, enough to save the 
skeleton, to retain the principle, that is, by 
the help of Democratic votes. He will get 
more of the latter, incidentally, than Re- 
publican votes. 


If 1-year extension is achieved, then what? 
Well, what we have become so accustomed 
to—more study or at least talk. At the be- 
ginning of the next Congress, according to 
the plan, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would open public hearings on the 
basis of the report by the special commis- 
sion headed by Clarence Randall, the steel 
man. That report was the basis of the Pres- 
ident’s original program that now is being 
ditched. 

The administration's alm is to get in the 
next Congress what it failed so notably to 
get in this. 

The prospects? They might be fair if 
there is a Democratic Congress with a work- 
able margin. It ia difficult to see, however, 
how the President could do any better with 


his program and as if he meant it and, sec- 
ond, to give encouragement to the minority 
in his party in Congress which shares his 
views on foreign trade. 
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It is Mr. Randall's calculation that high- 
tariff advocates in industry are really much 
in the minority, though noisier and better 
organized than those who are for liberalizing 
our trade policy. But the latter lack lead- 
ership, and only the President can supply 
that. 





Words of Wisdom and Praise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, two edi- 
torials have appeared recently in the 
newspaper, Paterson News, Paterson, N. 
J., which I believe are worthy of wide 
circulation. 

One editorial deals with some words 
of wisdom spoken by president William 
J. Jameson, of the American Bar As- 
sociation, urging that the Nation be 
equally zealous in guarding civil rights 
and the national security. This was en- 
titled “Political Adrenalin,” and ap- 
peared on April 26, 1954. 

The other dealt with the fine work of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Lindsay Warren, recently re- 
tired after 1342 years of distinguished 
service to the Congress and to the Nation. 
This editorial, entitled “Important Job 
Well Done,” appeared in the Paterson 
News of May 4, 1954. 

I include both editorials in the Recorp: 
[From the Paterson News of April 26, 1954] 

PourricaL ADRENALIN 


If more Congressmen, and more citizens, 
could achieve the same balanced judgment 
exhibited by President William J. Jameson 
of the American Bar Association, there would 
be a great deal less smear forays in Wash- 
ington, less fear over security, less hysteria 
and tension generally. 

In a talk before the St. Louis Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Jameson urged that the Nation 
be equally zealous in guarding civil rights 
and the national security. He called for 
clear recognition of the right of the accused, 
no matter how unpopular, to benefit of coun- 
sel, fair trial, and other constitutional guar- 
antees. But he warned against condemning 
as witchhunts all efforts to purge the Gov- 
ernment and our institutions of Commu- 
nists. 

It is folly, he considered, to ignore the 
fact that, were communism to prevail, the 
Bill of Rights would be forever lost. It 
would be corresponding folly to scrap the 
very fundamentals we seek to preserve in 
our drives to rout subversives. 

Here was a contribution of sane thinking 
and calm outlook. Extremists have their 
place in a democracy. They serve to prod 
the body politic. Their function should be 
recognized, however, for what it is—a sort 
of stimulation, perhaps a political adrena- 
lin. The pervading sentiment and decision 
of a people should be dictated by a bal- 
anced perspective, to which Mr. Jameson 
gave articulate guidances 


[From the Paterson News of May 4, 1954] 
Important Jos WELL DONE 
Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, has voluntarily relin- 
quished his office after serving 13% years of 
the 15-year term to which he was appointed 
by President Roosevelt. Although chosen 
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by the Chief Executive, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is an agent of Congress. It is his duty 
to pass on the legality of all financial trans- 
actions of the executive branch; also to re- 
port to Congress all cases of mismanage- 
ment or inefficiency, and to recommend 
changes that will promote economy. 

Warren estimates that during his service, 
the General Accounting Office which he 
heads has forced return to the Government 
of almost, a billion dollars, most of which 
had been illegally or otherwise improperly 
paid out. He played an important part in 
obtaining enactment by Congress of the 
Government Corporations Control Act of 
1945, the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950, and the Post Office Department 
Financial Control Act of the same year. 

Warren recalls that when he took office 
relations between the GAO and the Govern- 
ment departments were far from friendly; 
in fact both President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt had tried to destroy that agency. 
The law provides that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral can be removed (except on impeach- 
ment) only by joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate and House. For this reason, the Comp- 
troller General and the office he heads are 
not amenable to executive pressure. 

President Wilson vetoed a budget bill sent 
to him by Congress in 1920 because it placed 
the Comptroller General beyond his power 
of removal. This he believed to be uncon- 
stitutional. Congress waited until Presi- 
dent Harding had taken office then reenacted 
the bill with the same provision. Hard- 
ing’s signature of the legislation on June 10, 
1921, gave the country a budget system for 
the first time in its history. 





Resolution Urging the Union of Cyprus 
With the Kingdom of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time a reso- 
lution urging the union of Cyprus with 
the Kingdom of Greece, which was 
adopted on March 25, 1954, at a meeting 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Federation of Hellenic Organizations of 
Illinois. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas the right of self-determination 
by ethnic groups has always been the avowed 
policy of the United States of America, and 
more particularly so since World War I; and 

“Whereas even now in the year 1954, there 
are peoples in various parts of the world 
struggling for independence and for their 
right to determine their form of govern- 
ment without coercion or interference from 
outside influences; and 

“Whereas the population of the Island of 
Cyprus consists of 82 percent of people of 
Hellenic language and the Greek Orthodox 
faith; and whereas, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the people of Cyprus Greeks and Mos- 
lems alike, have publicly and solemnly an- 
nounced by plebiscite held in 1950, their de- 
pr for union with the Kingdom of Greece; 
an 

“Whereas justice, freedom and independ- 
ence are the inalienable rights of all man- 
kind and recognized by civilized nations of 
the world; and whereas Greek concepts of 
government guided our forefathers in de- 
ciaring the independence of the Colonies and 
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forming the Government of the Unite 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That, on this, the 133a anniver. 
sary of Independence Day of Greece, ceje. 
brated under the auspices of the Federation 
of Hellenic Organizations of Illinois in the 
Civic Opera located at Wacker Drive 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., this 25th day of 
March, A. D. 1954, we go on record approving 
the result of the plebiscite held on the island 
of Cyprus in 1950, and give encouragement 
to the descendants of the founders of democ. 
racy in Greece, which is similar to the form 
of government we have in our United States. 
be it further , 

“Resolved, That the aspirations of the Ppeo- 
ple of Cyprus asking for union with the 
kingdom of Greece be strongly endorseq: 
be it further ; 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be filed with the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the Secretary of State of the Uniteq 
States, to the end that our Government may 
assist the people of Cyprus in their struggle 
for their God-given right of self-determina- 
tion, and copies of this resolution to be 
forwarded to the Members of the Congress 
of the United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the United Nations and to 
the press throughout the United States and 
the free nations of the world.” 

Upon motion for the adoption of this reso- 
lution, the same was unanimously adopted 
this 25th day of March, A. D. 1954, at Chi- 
cago. 

A. A. PANTELIs, 
Chairman. 

True and correct copy. 

JOHN L. Manta, 
President. 

Attest: 

NicHOoLas P. GEANNOPOULOs, 
Secretary, 





Federal Deposit Insurance Proposed for 
Federal Credit Unions Not Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there isa 
strong effort being made to place credit 
unions under a Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. If I thought this was 
necessary at all, in order to protect the 
members of the credit unions or the pub- 
lic, I would certainly favor it. It is my 
belief that practically all the possibility 
of losses in credit unions can be pro- 
vided against through proper insur- 
ance of employees and officials of credit 
unions, 


If credit unions are to be placed under 
a Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
there is no reason why their powers 
should not be extended so as to allow 
them to receive deposits and, being per- 
mitted to receive deposits, demand and 
time, they should—to a limited extent— 
be allowed to expand’ these deposits 
through the issuance of credit. 

The credit union movement is taking 
the country like wildfire and it should, as 
it is one of the most progressive and 
worthwhile proposals that is in exist- 
ence. The more people know about 
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credit unions the more they favor them 
and the more good they realize that they 
do for the entire country. Every local 
businessman should be a strong sup- 
porter of credit unions. A member of the 
credit union who is compelled to go into 
debt and borrow, can borrow from his 
credit union at @ reasonable rate of in- 
terest. If such member did not belong to 
a credit union and was forced to obtain 
credit from @ high-interest loan com- 

ny, he would have less money to spend 
with the local businessman. 

Iam inserting, herewith, an article by 
G. V. Markey that appeared in the April 
1954 official publication of the Credit 
Union National Association, It is as fol- 


wre: THe War I See Ir 


(By G. V. Markey) 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE OR INTEGRITY? 


The February issue of Credit Union Bridge 
came to my desk as I was leaving on a trip, so 
I slipped it in my briefcase to read while 
traveling. One of the first articles to attract 
my attention was the one entitled “Federal 
Deposit Insurance Supported,” by James J. 
Girvan, of Philadelphia. I read it through 
pot once but several times. 

I congratulate the editor of the Credit 
Union Bridge for printing the article and 
mr. Girvan for having written it. This is an 
important subject, and not only should both 
sides be heard but a thorough study made 
of it. Intelligent discussion can bring out 
the advantages as well as the defects, and 
broaden the point of view for those who have 
not gone too deeply into the matter. There 
is a surprising lack of understanding on the 
part of the-public generally about FDIC and 
the FSLIC insurance, and how these Corpo- 
rations function. 

Mr. Girvan poses some important ques- 
tions that should, and I believe can, be an- 
swered with at least some degree.of satisfac- 
tion. As @ consequence, perhaps he will 
pardon me for taking exception to some of 
his statements. 

In commenting on losses, he says: “One 
must remember that to date thére are no 
figures available regarding losses in State- 
chartered credit unions. In fact, the only 
figures published so far are those concerning 
the losses in liquidated Federal credit 
unions. The States, generally speaking, are 
not interested in credit unions.” 

As of December 31, 1952, the latest figures 
available at this time, there were in the 
United States and its possessions 6,362 State- 
chartered credit‘unions with $711,574,199 in 
share capital and 3,035,046 members, and 
5,925 Federal credit unions with $597,374,117 
in shares and 2,853,241 members. I wonder 
how Mr. Girvan arrives at the idea that 
States are not interested in credit unions? 
From the reports of other States that come 
to my desk it seems to me States are, and 
always have been, very much in the credit- 
union picture, and much information can 
be obtained from State supervisory authori- 
ties. 

Now without engaging in a debate in 
favor of share insurance or opposing share 
insurance for credit unions, let’s take a look 
at a few of the facts that are available. 

I wrote an article which appeared in the 
October 1951 issue of the Credit Union Bridge 
under the title “The Problem of Liquida- 
tions.” In that article I pointed out that 
here in Minnesota we had chartered 500 

credit unions and that 198 of these had been 
liquidated. All of the completed liquida- 
tions had paid their members 100 percent or 
more on the dollar except 9, and the total 
dollar loss in the 9 was only $1,850.40. That 
bit of statistical information covered a pe- 
riod of 26 years of operations. Since that 
time 49 more charters have been granted, and 
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17 more credit unions have been liquidated. 
One of these failed to pay out, and members 
took a loss of $160.47; so the record now 
stands at 216 liquidations out of 549 charters 
granted during a 28-year period, and the 
total loss to members in liquidation is 
$2,010.87. We have had our share of defal- 
cations, too, both large and small. 

If an insurance program such as Mr. Gir- 


“van proposes had been in effect and partici- 


pated in by all State chartered credit unions 
in Minnesota during those same 28 years, 
(1953 is not included-—-figures are not yet 
available), the premium for insurance at 
10 cents per hundred, would have been $202,- 
241.69. This amount is just a little more 
than 100 times the actual total loss to mem- 
bers during that same period of time. An- 
other way of explaining the cost is that with 
total shares of $29,904,039 as of December 31, 
1952, the premium for the year 1952 alone 
would have been $29,904 or almost 15 times 
the total losses incurred over the entire 28- 
year period of operations. If we apply this 
premium rate to the shares in all credit 
unions in the United States on December 31, 
1952, the premium would be $1,308,948.30. 
Just how expensive ought insurance to be? 
I have used 10 cents per hundred, not the 15 
cents proposed. Likewise, I used total-share 
capital, not total assets, because it is the 
liabilities that are to be insured, not the 
assets. However, accounts . payable, bills 
payable, and other demandable liabilities 
ought to be included, which would increase 
the premium by $17,800. If one applies the 
15-cents-per-hundred rate to these totals 
the premium cost would be increased by 
one-half, or a total premium of $1,990,122.15. 

It is most unfortunate that any member 
of a credit union should suffer losses in the 
proportions mentioned by Mr. Girvan and 
something ought to be done about it. But, 
is the correction to be found in an insurance 
program, or are there other less costly and 
more effective remedies that should be ap- 
plied? The eases mentioned are certainly 
isolated, very exceptional and unusual! situa- 
tions. Here in Minnesota credit unions are 
required to transfer 10 percent of gross earn- 
ings to a reserve for losses until the reserve 
fund is equal to 15 percent of total assets. 
Under normal operating conditions this re- 
serve together with such precautions as 
adequate bond coverage, examinations, au- 
dits, and the tracing of accounts by the 
supervisory committee would provide ade- 
quate protection. We may assume, I am 
sure, that all of these precautions would also 
be necessary or required under any share 
insurance program. 

There are, of course, other factors to be 
considered and reckoned with. Scaledowns, 
for instance, are not covered by any exist- 
ing insurance program. Deposit insurance 
or share insurance does not cover operating 
losses, or losses from bad investments, de- 
faleations etc., unless the institution is 
liquidated. Any share insurance program 
for credit unions would require that the 
credit union carry adequate fidelity bond 
coverage on all employees handling cash or 
having possession of credit union assets. 
Make no mistake about that—no saving can 
be counted on from that source. Insurance 
becomes effective when the institution goes 
into receivership, is liquidated and fails to 
pay its obligations. Credit union share in- 
surance, if it had been in existence at the 
time, apparently would not have reimbursed 
those members who voluntarily or involun- 
tarily took a scaledown in the cases cited. 

I, personally, do not favor scaledowns. In 
my opinion their legality can be questioned 
and they are justifiable only under very 
rare and unusual circumstances. We do not 
go for that sort of thing here in Minnesota. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion steps in or takes over a bank and pays 
off the depositors only after the bank is 
closed and in receivership, The Federal 
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Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
which insures the shares of savings and loan 
associations, pays off only after an associa- 
tion has been declared insolvent or unsound 
and is placed in receivership. Neither of 
these Corporations would cover a scaledown 
or prorate in shares or deposits. In other 
words these insurance corporations také over 
when the institution is all through. They 
pay the liabilities and take their loss in 
liquidating the assets. Recently, in Pitts- 
burgh, I served on a panel of savings and 
loan supervisors when this question of when 
the insurance becomes effective was dis- 
cussed. Sitting beside me on the panel was 
the General Manager of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Other important questions evolve around 
how such an insurance program is to be set 
up and operated. Mr. Girvan has succeeded 
in giving the impression that organizing and 
operating a share insurance corporation for 
credit unions is a simple matter. I wish 
it were so, but it just isn’t that easy. There 
are any number of complex problems and 
situations that must be overcome and 
worked out. There are so many, in fact, I 
shall not attempt to enumerate them here. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
operates independently of other agencies. 
It is not subservient to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System or 
other Federal agencies, although the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is a director of the 
Corporation. It operates on the fees it col- 
lects for insurance. It accepts examination 
reports of insured banks made by national 
bank examiners, and Federal Reserve bank 
examiners, but has a crew of examiners of 
its own who examine insured State banks 
and may examine any insured bank at its 
choosing. The FDIC does not charge a fee 
for its examinations. The insurance pre- 
mium of one-twelfth of 1 percent covers 
the entire cost, and they are making money. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation is under the Home Loan Bank 
Board along with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. The Board exercises super- 
vision over Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, which by the way, are required to 
belong to the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
the district, and to the insurance corpora- 
tion. The Board’s examiners examine and 
audit all the Federal associations and State- 
chartered insured associations. They charge 
a fee for these examinations and audits, on 
@ per diem basis, and this is plenty expensive. 

It has been my privilege to know perscnally 
many of the men who have been connected 
with, or who carry the responsibility of guid- 
ing the destiny of these institutions, includ- 
ing Federal credit union supervision. They 
are all very capable men who are trying to do 
a difficult job weil. They are swell fellows, 
and anything I have said or may say about 
the insurance program is not a reflection on 
any of these sincere gentlemen, It is, there- 
fore, with some reluctance I make some ob- 
servations that ought to be made by way of 
caution when considering an insurance pro- 
gram for credit unions, to avoid the difficul- 
ties that have resulted from these other in- 
surance operations. 

If a share insurance corporation is to be 
set up to insure share accounts of credit 
unions, it would be a mistake to overlook the 
fact that those responsible for its operations 
are going to hedge against losses, and they 
are going to insist on having something to 
say about the operations of the credit unions 
belonging to the insurance fund. A thor- 
ough study of the operations of the FDIC 
and the FPSLIC ought to be made, their suc- 
cess should not be taken for granted in 
adopting a similar program for credit unions. 


Such a corporation, in my opinion, if cre- 
ated ought to be entirely independent of sup- 
ervisory authority either Federal or State. 
It must not be subservient to either. Credit 
unions operating under State charter or Fed- 
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eral charter should be permitted to join the 
corporation on an equal basis without regard 
to the source of their charter. The corpo- 
ration should be required to accept the ex- 
amination reports of insured credit unions 
made by either Federal or State supervisory 
authorities. If the corporation desires to 
examine any credit union the expense of such 
examination should be borne by the corpo- 
ration. 

It is practically impossible to tie the func- 
tions of one corporation in with another, 
without one or both being influenced by the 
other, and discrimination can easily creep 
in, regardless of how well intentions are 
focused. 

One of the main sources of contention and 
dissatisfaction with the Home Loan Bank 
Board, Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
and the FPSLIC is that State chartered asso- 
ciations have at times been discriminated 
against. The Board in a-number of instances 
has disregarded State law and practice in a 
number of States and given Federal associa- 
tions advantages over State chartered asso- 
ciations in situations where the State pat- 
tern ought to have prevailed. There is a 
bill now before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which, if enacted, would 
bring about some needed corrections. Much 
more could be said, but this discussion must 
stop somewhere. The grass on the other 
side of the fence sometimes looks greener 
than it is. 

Finally the credit-union movement has 
been built on faith in the individual, faith 
that man will live honestly, labor honestly, 
and treat his fellow man honestly. The idea 
of an insurance program, or the necessity 
for it is repugnant to this idealism, for when 
that faith is transferred from the credit 
union and the individual members of credit 
unions to an insurance corporation and 
share insurance is substituted for moral in- 
tegrity, the credit-union movement will have 
lost one of its fundamental sources of 
strength. From my long experience with 
credit unions and other institutions, I am 
not convinced the time is right for share 
insurance. 

(G. V. Markey, building and loan and cred- 
it union supervisor for the State of Minne- 


ment into law. Mr. Markey is also first vice 





Look Who’s Talking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
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including an editorial written by Mr. 
Frank Streeter and published in the May 
12 edition of the Grants Pass Daily 
Courier, at Grants Pass, Oreg.: 

Loox WHo’s TALKING 


Listen to who’s talking. 

Ex-President Truman demands that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put a checkrein on the 
political assassins in his own party. 

Imagine such a demand coming from 
“Give-'em-hell Harry” who won the Presi- 
dency in 1948 by a nationwide campaign of 
political assassination. 

Truman wants Eisenhower to restore bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

How restore what never existed? 

Certainly, it wasn’t a bipartisan foreign 
policy which caused the United States to 
hamstring the efforts of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China to put down its Com- 
munist revolution. 

It was not even a partisan foreign policy 
which hurled our troops into war in Korea. 
The decision was by impulse of the then 
President, and required some rapid footwork 
to make it a-United Nations decision, which 
it should have been in the first place. 

It certainly wasn’t a bipartisan foreign 
policy to prevent General MacArthur and his 
successors from rooting out the bases of 
supply of the Red hordes and their MIG's 
which could stage their daily raids and then 
wing back a few miles to sanctuary permitted 
them by Truman fiat. 

The Truman bipartisan foreign policy was 
limited to just about one major step, the 
Marshall plan, and couldn’t have been im- 
plemented without Republican support. 

We never did have any illusions about the 
probable nature of the Eisenhower foreign 
policy. The Republicans determined that 
issue at the Chicago Natiohal Convention. 

When Eisenhower was nominated, we wrote 
that we believed there would be little change 
in foreign policy if the Republicans won, 
that the major change would be in domestic 
matters. 

At that, we believe the election of Eisen- 
hower caused the Reds to be a little less 
precipitate in their campaign for world con- 
quest. We grant Russia’s aims to remain the 
same, her bump of caution being just a little 
more developed. 

Great Britain remains our greatest prob- 
lem, just as it was in the days of Mr. Truman. 

While our present foreign policy isn’t any 
great improvement over that of Mr. Truman, 
it certainly isn’t any worse. 

Greatest improvement from the change in 
administration has been in domestic matters, 
despite some rattle-brained procedures which 
have befuddled an anxious public. 

The headlong march to socialism has been 
halted. ; 

Wholesale corruption in top echelons of 
Government has been stamped out. Public 
Officials being mere human beings, there 
always will be corruption and inefficiency 
toadegree. We believe the American people 
are convinced that Eisenhower will hit both 
hard when they come to his attention, 
however. 

That constitutes a major improvement in 
our Government. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
@ major effort to cut down needless spending 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

The Eisenhower administration has moved 
to make the Government the actual umpire 
in disputes between labor and management; 
not umpire and coach of one of the teams 
at the same time. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a sincere effort to cope with the many pow- 
erful pork-barrel brigades which always will 
be struggling to get their hands on Govern- 

ment funds. 

In connection with this bipartisan foreign 
Policy discussion, we might mention an- 
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other political subject heretofore m: 
of by the leaders of the minority. 
We refer to the repeated claims that Eise 
hower needs progressive Democrats in Cor, 
gress to support his program against the o7,. 
nas nee reactionaries, H 
e or: party is beginn 
its record in that Ate 6 tO make 
The vote on amendments to the Taft. 
Hartley law is spectacularly illuminat . 
Every last Democrat in the Senate voted 1, 
= up § ae ss amendments. 
iow’s or savil 
eae? ng the Eisenhower 
We believe the greatest blotch on the ad 
ministration record to date is the McCarth., 
Army fiasco. The American people - 
rightly disgusted about it. : 
This stupendous television spectacle should 
not cause the people to lose sight of the 
many other more important matters which 
affect their welfare much more serious] 
even though it is the greatest dust storm on 
to becloud the national horizon, 


ade much 





How Many Are Unemployed? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article en- 
titled “How Many Are Unemployed?” 
which was written by Boris Shishkin, di- 
rector of research, American Federation 
of Labor. The article appeared in the 
Federationist, which is the official 
monthly magazine of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The eyes of the world are watching in- 
tently every indication of employment and 
unemployment in the United States. For 
America’s ability to maintain a high level of 
employment and to keep unemployment to 
the minimum is the master gage of her 
economic s 

Yet the reports supplied by Government 
sources to provide a factual basis for the ap- 
praisal of these vital employment changes 
are by no means clearcut. ‘The gages used 
to measure the trends were themselves re- 
tooled and adjusted just at the time when 
a continuous count was most needed. 

Three things have happened on the em- 
ployment front in the last 7 months. 
First, between October and February unem- 
ployment registered the sharpest rise since 
the great depression, increasing by some 
2,600,000 in 4 months. Second, the seasonal 
increase in employment and a corresponding 
drop in the number of unemployed failed 
to materialize in March. Third, the revi- 
sions in the sample surveys measuring em- 
ployment and it underwent an 
overhaul, producing a wide difference in fig- 
ures yielded by the old and new samples, 
published since January. This has blurred 
the picture of the real sequence of events. 
It also has given rise to much free-wheeling, 

and out of government, in the discussions 
interpretations of the employment situ- 


At this writing, official April figures have 
not yet been released. We have enough 
evidence, however, to know that, despite the 
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When the April figures are made public, 
the several statistical series compiled by the 
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pepartment of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce will, for the first time, be incor- 
porated in & combined report published 
jointly by the two Government departments. 
Putting these reports under one cover will 
not, of course, clear up the real problems, 
involved in the failure of the Government 
abetted by @ penny-pinching Congress, to 
provide the country with a comprehensive, 
clear, and reliable count of employment and 
ynemployment. 

To understand these reports and the facts 
behind them, let us first take a brief look 
at the recent changes in employment and 
figure out what they mean. 

With population increasing at a rate close 
to 3 million a year and employment at full 
or near-full levels, growth has been reflected 
in all these indicators until about a year 


” LABOR FORCE SHRINKS 

Between July 1953 and January 1954, the 
civilian labor foree declined by some 2 mil- 
lion—a drop twice as great as a normal 
seasonal change could explain. By March 
1954 the civilian labor force was still nearly 
a million smaller than the June-July level of 
1953. There was. no doubt that many 
workers, though not counted as unemployed, 
were without jobs. If they were not look- 
ing for work, it was only because there were 
no jobs to be had in their communities, as 
would be the case in one-industry towns. 

It was also evident that overtime work 
was being curtailed, beginning over a year 
ago. Weekly hours in manufacturing, 
which averaged 41.1 in March 1953, were 
down to 39.4 in March 1954. 


DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT 


In the meantime, employment, as 
by the census, reached a peak of 63.4 million 
in August 1953. A sharp drop follcged, 
bringing the total down to 59.8 million or 
$6 million lower in January 1954. By 
March 1954, employment was still at 60.1 
million, or 3.3 million below the August 
1953 level. 

With farm employment showing a fairly 
normal decline from last September to 
March, nonagricultural employment, as 
counted by the census, dropped by nearly 2 
million. 

The census includes, in its count of non- 
agricultural workers, proprietors, self-em- 
ployed and domestic servants. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also estimates nonagricul- 
tural employment, but its estimate extends 
over smaller coverage, excluding these three 
groups. Yet the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures show a substantially greater decline 
in nonfarm jobs during the same period. Its 
count shows a drop from 49.7 million em- 
ployed in September 1953 to 47.3 million in 
March 1954, or a loss of 2.4 million, Manu- 
facturing, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, accounted for nearly 1.4 million 
of this drop. 


HOW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT? 


In this age of world-shaking scientific 
discoveries made possible by the most com- 
plex computations, this age of the Univac 
and other forms of electronic brain, this 
age of statistics with their widespread and 
ingenious use ranging from market analysis 
to sex behavior, it is distressing to have to 
admit that our unemployment statistics are 
still developed with horse-and-buggy 
methods. 

Until this year the Bureau of the Census 
estimated monthly changes in unemploy- 
ment for the country as a whole from inter- 
views conducted in only 68 areas covering 123 
counties. These sample surveys not only pro- 
vided inadequate coverage but also suffered 
from the faulty makeup of the question- 
naires used in the door-to-door interviews, 
inadequate instructions given to interviewers 
as well as from poor supervision given these 
interviewers, 
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While the Census Bureau or the Commerce 
Department in which it nests has lacked 
either the inclination or the gumption to 
insist on a comprehensive periodic enumera- 
tion of unemployment and on the funds 
needed for the purpose, it did undertake last 
August a modest revision of its sample sur- 
veys of unemployment. The sample was en- 
larged to 230 areas covering 450 counties. 
Some improvements were made in the enu- 
meration methods, although these can by 
no means be called adequate. Just how far 
the census was straying in its old estimates 
is seen from its official guess that the esti- 
mates based on the old sample understated 
unemployment by 6 percent last September, 
19 percent in November, and 31 percent in 
January. 

Working back from its January 1954 sur- 
vey, the census has now made public these 
revised figures of how unemployment has 
stacked up since last August: 


1953: 
DES ciduitinictadednwmedranae 1, 240, 000 
OC a dc naiedoncetondce 1, 321, 000 
QORNET Gadacetdumneicccecncut 1, 301, 000 
SI haateamegesecene aie 1, 699, 000 
URGE tie ab Sein encnecuass 2, 313, 000 
1954: 
OIE Siti ecicmenisrcitnintnty --... 3, 087, 000 
POR ONEG = dak ceaedsecdconadowon 3, 671, 000 
SRIGS dvleta dit tnegeueses, 3, 725, 000 


These census figures show that between 
October 1953 and March 1954 unemployment 
nearly trebled. They also show that in 
March 5.8 percent.of the civilian labor force, 
or nearly 6 out of every 100 workers in the 
labor force, were unemployed. 

How accurate is the picture of unemploy- 
ment provided by these census figures? We 
have already seen the census figures are not 
the result of enumeration. They are an 
estimate. They are subject to serious limi- 
tations of a sample survey based on per- 
sonal interviews. They are also affected by 
considerable faults present in the conduct 
of these surveys. 

Despite all these shortcomings, the census 
estimates are the best figures we have that 
can provide us with at least a rough approxi- 
mation of changes in unemployment. The 
geod faith in the preparation of the census 
surveys or estimates has not been questioned. 

We do question, however, and quite prop- 
erly, whether the. definition of who is un- 
employed and who is employed, on the basis 
of which the census reports are made, is 
either realistic or proper. 

The purpose of the unemployment esti- 
mate is to determine the extent of economic 
unemployment. What such an _ estimate 


should show at any given time is how many . 


workers who are available for employment 
and want jobs cannot find employment and 
are without work or wage income. 

Yet, under the census definition, many 
workers who are without actual employment 
or income through no fault of their own 
at a given time are counted as employed. 
In March 1954, for example, the census 
estimated 3,725,000 as unemployed. The 
census, following its definition, left out of 
this unemployment figure a substantial 
number of workers without work and wage 
income. 

In March 1954, according to the census’ 
own figures, there were 236,000 workers who 
had been laid off but had a definite promise 
that they would be called back to work with- 
in 30 days. These people were not working. 
They were not drawing pay. Yet, instead of 
being classed as unemployed, they were 
counted as employed. 

The same was true of people who were not 
actually at work but had a promise of being 
put on a new job within 30 days. The cen- 
sus put their number at 92,000 in March. 
They, too, were neither working nor drawing 
pay. Yet they were classed as employed and 
excluded from the unemployment count. 
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Workers in such employment as building 
construction or other outdoor work, who 
are generally paid by the hour, are often not 
at work and earning no pay because of bad 
weather. The census counted 46,000 such 
workers in its March report (an underesti- 
mate in this case}. These workers as well 
were excluded from the unemployment fig- 
ure and counted as employed. 

Persons in these three categories, who at 
the time of reporting were out of work and 
out of pay, should be counted as unemployed. 
In March 1954 there were 374,000 in these 
3 categories. If we add them to the 
official estimate of 3,725,000 unemployed, the 
March unemployment figure would increase 
to 4,099,000. 

In addition, there is a large number of 
workers who are at any given time moving 
from one place to another, one job to an- 
other, and even from one occupation to an- 
other. They, likewise, are not at work and 
are not earning a living. Most workers in 
this group escape the census count alto- 
gether. Some are incorrectly counted as 
employed. 

While we have no precise figures on the 
number of workers in this “float” of unem- 
ployed, it would be a conservative estimate 
to put this additional class of unemployed, 
with other miscellaneous categories not 
counted by the census, at not less than 
500,000 for March 1954. The best approxi- 
mation of economic unemployment in March 
1954, therefore, would be represented by the 
following figures: 


Unemployment as defined by 

IIE inti cniprtieetn cotinine emetinntnalinipie 3, 725, 000 
Laid off, and not on job.......-.. 236, 000 
Expecting employment, but not 

RINNE i i celihnars eeerslibed adingash a 92, 000 
Unemployment because of bad 

WEEE: ocudicendontaccnscesee 46, 000 
Ploating and miscellaneous unem- 

DISTR Codini wns cdcwnocene - 500,000 





Total economic unemploy- 


It is this total of almost 4,600,000 unem- 
ployed in March that must be relied upon in 
evaluating the economic significance of un- 
employment at that time. Revealing as it 
does that at that time 7.2 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force was unemployed, this figure 
indicates the magnitude of the economic 
problem raised by this level of unemploy- 
ment. And in further evaluation of economic 
trends tlie categories included in the break- 
down we have used should be included in the 
count of the unemployed. 


PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Apart from the categories omitted from 
the census estimate of those completely un- 
employed, it is important to consider the 
number of workers who, although employed 
part of the time, were reduced to partial idle- 
ness because of lack of full-time employ- 
ment. 

The census estimates that last March, in 
addition to those totally unemployed, about 
2,500,000 nonfarm workers were on parttime 
schedules due to slack work, job turnover, 
and a number of other economic factors. 


Taking only those nonfarm workers who 
usually work 35 hours a week or more on their 
jobs, in the 2d week of March 1,700,000 were 
working only part time involuntarily—400,- 
000 more than in December. According to 
the census, in addition to these workers with 
full-time or nearly full-time jobs who were 
on short time because of economic factors, 
800,000 others on part-time work “wanted 
and could have accepted” full-time em- 
ployment. 

This involuntary short-time employment 
represented a heavy loss of time and a cor- 
responding loss of earnings for the workers 
affected. This involuntury partial unem- 
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ployment represented an equivalent of close 
to 1 million full-time jobs. 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The length of time the worker remains 
without a job provides an important bear- 
ing on policies needed to deal with unem- 
ployment and to relieve the distress of work- 
ers subjected to enforced idleness. The 
Census Bureau's figures, defining unemploy- 
ment as narrowly as they do, show that the 
duration of joblessness has been increasing. 

In February 1954, according to the census, 
the average unemployed person had been 
without work for 914 weeks, while in March 
the unemployed had on the average 12 weeks 
of joblessness behind him. 

Of the 3,725,000 reported by the census as 
unemployed last March, 1,008,000, or 27.1 
percent, had been jobless for 15 or more 
weeks. This was an increase of 400,000 over 
the preceding month. It should also be 
noted that 267,000 of the March unemployed 
had been without jobs more than 26 weeks. 
Por workers in this group the going was the 
toughest, as the duration of their unemploy- 
ment made them no longer eligible for unem- 
Ployment benefits. 

Unemployment compensation, inadequate 
as it is in enabling workers to make ends 
meet, is the last economic cushion for the 
worker forced into joblessness. When un- 
employment compensation runs out, only 
such relief as the local community can pro- 
vide is available to keep such a worker and 
his family going. 

Even the workers with maximum eligibility 
for unemployment insurance benefits cannot 
draw compensation beyond 26 weeks under 
even the most liberal State unemployment 
compensation laws. There is, therefore, a 
growing number of workers who are being 
thrown on relief because the duration of 
their unemployment has outrun the maxi- 
mum eligibility for compensation. 

That is why we find that in Kentucky, for 
example, according to a recent report, 1 out 
of every 20 Kentuckians was getting food 
from relief offices. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Significant light on the extent and geo- 
graphical distribution of unemployment is 
thrown by the figures provided by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, showing the 
number of workers receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits. Insured unemployment 
began to move upward last September. It 
went into a steep climb between October and 
January, more than doubling during the 
3-month period. The climb nearly leveled 
off between February and April. In the 
week ended April 17, however, insured unem- 
ployment, which then stood at 2,206,209, 
showed another rise of 2.5 percent. 

Although initial claims reported for the 
week of April 17 showed a drop of 5.5 percent 


it clear that unemployment still persisted. 
Normally, a seasonal rise in employment at 
this time would have drastically cut down 
the number of new claims. 

It should be noted also that the Bureau of 
Employment Security reports fail to show the 
number of workers who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation rights and are 
mo longer drawing benefits although they 
are still unemployed. 

LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 

The Bureau of Employment Security makes 

available monthly surveys of labor supply in 


149 of the country’s major industrial areas 
and in a number of smaller areas. In March 


1954 there were 46 such areas and in April 
there were 58. 
TURNOVER RATES 

Figures on hiring and layoff rates in manu- 
facturing, supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, also help in understanding the 
changes in the employment picture. 

In March 1954 manufacturing industries 
added 28 new workers for every 1,000 on their 
payroll. This compared with the rate of 25 
new hires per 1,000 in February, or a 12 per 
cent increase in the hiring rate. 

Although March hires showed some im- 
provement over the preceding month, this 
March hiring rate was, nevertheless, the low- 
est for this month since the end of World War 
II. It was 36.5 percent below the rate for 
March 1953. 

At the same time the March 1954 layoffs 
rose to 23 per 1,000, as compared with 22 per- 
cent in February—an increase of about 4.5 
percent. Although the March factory hires 
increased more than the layoffs over the pre- 
ceding month, almost three times as many 
workers were laid off in March 1954 as in the 
same month of the preceding year. 

June 1953 was the last month in which 
factory hires ran ahead of all separations. 
All separations in factories—separations in- 
clude layoffs, discharges and quits—exceeded 
hires 2 to 1 in December 1953. In 
March 1954 the rate for all separations was 
still far ahead of the hiring rate, with 38 sep- 
arations per 1,000 against 28 hires per 1,000. 

MAN-HOURS 

Another check on intensity of productive 
employment is provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the form of an index of 
weekly man-hours. This simply shows the 
percentage change in man-hours (number of 
men working times number of hours worked 
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per week) worked per week as compared With 
the average for 1947-49. 

In March 1953 weekly man-hours in manu. 
facturing were 15.2 percent above the 1947-49 
average. By March 1954 the number of man. 
hours worked in manufacturing droppeq 
back to the 1947-49 level. This Teflecteg 
an even bigger drop in hours workeg in 
durable goods production. This latter in. 
cluded a sharp cutback in the number of 
man-hours: employed in the production o¢ 
ordnance and accessories: In July 1953 man. 
hours worked on this production were 7 
times greater than in 1947-49, but by March 
1954 they had dropped to only 5 times the 
1947-49 average. 


TIME TO CALL THE TURN 


We have seen that, in addition to the un. 
employment officially estimated by the Cen. 
sus, there is considerable joblessness, poth 
visible and concealed. 

Last March the total) number of worker; 
subjected to economic unemployment ap. 
proximated 4,600,000. In addition, there was 
a@ large number of workers partially unem. 
ployed. Their aggregate loss of employed 
time was roughly equivalent to 1 million 
workers fully unemployed. 

These are the conclusions derived from 
a close analysis of piecemeal bits and pieces 
of data provided by the limited surveys ang 
reports of the Government agencies con. 
cerned. It is time for Congress to decide 
that America must have and can afford a 
more complete and more direct periodic 
enumeration of unemployment. But there 
is more than ample evidence at hand show- 
ing that unemployment has already reached 
major proportions. The facts we now have 
show that it is high time for Congress anq, 
the administration to take courageous ac- 
tion to help reverse the unemployment tide, 


Population and employment in the ae 1947-68, and in specified months of 
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1 Series based on old sample: 68 areas covering 123 counties. 
3 Series based on new sample: 230 areas covering 450 counties. 
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The World Needs Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Roy F. 
Bergengren, which appeared in the April 
1954 issue of the credit-union publica- 
tion, the Credit Union Bridge. It is as 
follows: 

Tse Worip NEEps CRevIr UNIONS 
(By Roy F. Bergengren) 

If we understand what further Commu- 

nist penetration means to the world, to our 





country, to the credit union, and to you and 
me as individuals, then we may the better 
take steps to stop Cormmunist progress. 

Much has been written about communism. 
The word has intiumerable definitions. In- 
numerable writers will write the word in- 
numerable times in innumerable articles to- 
day, and the morning paper tomorrow will 
probably contain more references to commu- 
nism than it will to anything else. It is 4 
word which makes people afraid. Some- 
times it is simply an epithet, which one ap- 
plies to someone else, merely to show how 
much he dislikes the individual whom he 
calls a Communist, because he can’t think 
of a worse word. 

Before we get too jittery about commu- 
nism we should occasionally define it, just to 
keep the record clear. Then we should note 
the purpose of the Communist government 
and the progress which it is making to es- 
tablish that purpose in fact. This should 
lead logically to some consideration of what 
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we can do to prevent the fulfillment of that 
purpose and any further progress toward it. 

The difference between commmunism and 
democracy is, it seems to me, relatively sim- 
ple. It has been repeatedly stated but will 
bear restatement if we are to understand 
the job we have to do. 

Communism is based on the theory that 
the state is the master and that the individ- 
ual, meaning you and me, is the servant of 
the state. The right to own property is 
eliminated. Individual initiative is de- 
stroyed. In practice, communism differs but 
little from the fascism of Hitler. There are 
no free elections. Power is concentrated ina 
topman, sustained by a few associates, all of 
whom have assumed authority without 
choice by the people. They are sustained 
in their control by absolute sway over the 
army and all the machinery for making war. 
This, incidentally, is probably one of the 
greatest weaknesses of communism because, 
with the military control gone, the Com- 
munist rulers are without power. 

Early in the Soviet revolution, every at- 
tempt was made—not with complete suc- 
cess—to abolish the right to worship. 

It is obvious that there can be no credit 
unions within a Communist-controlled state. 
The credit union is economic democracy in 
action. Each credit union is self-governed 
and each member has 1 vote—and only 1 
yote—and the right to cast it. It is logical, 
therefore, that credit unions are reviving rap- 


idly in democratically controlled West Ger-— 


many. 

at the opposite extreme of human asso- 
ciation in government from communism is 
democracy. The democratic state is the serv- 
ant of the people who compose it. The 
people elect their governors in free elections. 
They criticize their governors when they 
see fit. The people change their governors 
when they are dissatisfied. Any form of 
dictatorship is abhorrent to a democracy. 
“Of, by, and for the people” is an under- 
standable code. Within the atmosphere of 
democracy the credit union readily takes 
root and flourishes. We must, in the credit 
unions, keep vividly in mind that we can 
operate only within the framework of de- 
mocracy. Our stake, therefore, in the pre- 
vention of the further extension of com- 
munism is prodigious. 

We should also remember that commu- 
nism long since declared war on democracy, 
openly, without equivocation or qualifica- 
tion. Communist leaders, from the very 
beginning, have made it clear that they are 
eommitted to a plan of world dominion, of 
dominion over you and over me, whether we 
like it or not. 

Communist leaders have made no secret 
of this conviction. Marx, Lenin, Stalin, re- 
peatedly gave utterance to it. 

Lenin expressed it this way: “The exist- 
ence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must tri- 
umph in the end. And before that * * * 
a series of frightful clashes between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is 
inevitable.” 

We must ever have it in mind that, in 
Soviet thinking, the one imperialistic and 
bourgeois state, which stands in the path 
of Communist control of the world, is the 
United States. 

It is this avowed policy of Communist 
world dominion which accounts for the fu- 
tility of diplomatic conferences with Rus- 
sia. Communism does not recognize the 
validity of agreements. We deceive ourselves 
when we fail to understand that we are faced 
with an adversary which does not fight ac- 
cording to the rules of the Marquis of 
Queensberry—or any other rules. 
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How far, then, has Russia traveled, in a 
relatively few years, in their program of 
world dominion? 

Take a look at the map of the world. In 
Europe, Russia is by far the largest national 
unit. Within Russian influence and present 
control are the Communist countries of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Russia controls the eastern 
sector of Germany and has a strong toehold 
in Austria. When the avowed purpose of 
communism is understood, there is nothing 
mysterious about Russian refusal to give 
up any territory which they control. As this 
is being written, the threat of Communist 
control of Italy grows hourly greater. All 
over the world there is a network of Com- 
munist intrigue, designed to capitalize any 
local weakness in favor of a switch to com- 
munism. 

Turning to Asia, we find that the continent 
is composed primarily of Communist Russia 
and Communist China, with Communist 
agitation in all the smaller surrounding 
countries. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, in a recent article 
in Collier’s, points out that 37 out of every 
100 people in the world are now under Com- 
munist influence. 

That gives us the dimensions of the job. 

We have two alternatives. We can build 
@ wall around North America, withdraw 
within it, arm to the teeth and give the 
rest of the world to communism while we 
wait for the final struggle. That might be 
the right solution were it possible to build a 
wall which could not be scaled by atomic 
weapons. The other alternative is to accept 
leadership in a free world and to do whatever 
may be necessary to bring freedom to all 
parts of it. 

It seems obvious to me that we have no 
choice. 

Our first job then is to contain commu- 
nism within its present boundaries. 

As we face up to this problem we must ap- 
preciate again that communism is smart. It 
capitalizes want, destitution, ard economic 
despair. It finds in the world ample areas 
where people, without hope for a better to- 
morrow for themselves and their children, 
will listen to promises, not knowing anything 
about Communist performance. 

In many books by well-qualified observers 
on the spot in countries, particularly in the 
Middle and Far East, we learn of these con- 
ditions which fertilize the soil for commu- 
nism. We come face to face with landless, 
tenant farmers and city workers, crowded 
into slums, living in poverty, and always 
hungry. 

When the Communist says to the man who 
has nothing, “Follow me and you will have 
everything,” is it any wonder that such a man 
should listen? 

Time and time again, in these books, we 
meet the high-rate moneylender, with a 
stranglehold on the people and on their 
economy. 

Usury is something which we, in the credit 
unions, understand. The elimination of loan 
sharks has been our objective from the be- 
ginning. The credit union is the most effec- 
tive device as yet to come from the mind of 
man, capable of destroying usurious money- 
lending. 

Usury in the underprivileged countries, 
where democracy now struggles with com- 
munism, is our part of the overall problem of 
preventing the further extension of commu- 
nism, by destroying the most flagrant abuse 
which makes people listen to Communist 
promises. 

The business of containing communism 
within its present boundaries is a prodigious 
job. It calls for the combined operations of 
many democratic forces. Our part is within 
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the field of small, personal credits. This is 
one of the most important segments of the 
entire problem. 

If we can help to bring that measure of 

opportunity to submerged peoples 
which will prove to them the superiority of 
democratic action over Communist promises, 
we will do our bit for these people, for our 
country, and for the world. 

Are we geared to do this? Will the credit 
union work in submerged countries? 

We know what the credit union is doing 
in the United States and in Canada. Will 
it work as well in those parts of the world 
where the people lack every facility which 
has made North America so much a land of 
limitless opportunity? 

Let us take another look at the map of 
the world. 

Prior to the Second World War, Rev. Allen 
Huber organized the first credit unions in 
the Philippines. They now have a good credit 
union law and need promotional cooperation, 
With the enactment of the Federal credit 
union law in 1934, Lance Barden organized 
credit unions of Orientals in Hawalil. Father 
Peter Sullivan, a Jesuit missionary, is devel- 
oping a splendid credit union movement in 
Jamaica and the Jamaica Credit Union 
League is a proud member of the Credit 
Union National Association. Another Jesuit, 
Father M. M. Ganey, took the credit union 
to the Caribs in British Honduras. Because 
of his success he was transferred to Fiji 
where he is already reporting credit unions. 
He writes of the “credit union hungry people 
of Fiji.” Father Steele has a substantial 
credit union movement started in the Domin- 
ican Republic. A former league managing 
director writes me that her child’s seventh 
grade textbook contains reference to the 
work of another priest who is organizing 
credit unions in Natal West Africa. Every 
news release from Madison tells of increasing 
contacts and of new interest in the credit 
union plogram in many parts of the world. 

We have the samples. We have the tech- 
nique. We have the know-liow. We have 
$2 billion of assets in 18,000 credit unions 
and own the most rapidly developing 
life insurance company in North America. 

We have the money. We have the oppor- 
tunity. We have the responsibility. 

We received the credit union as a gift. 
Now it is our high privilege to give it to 
people who need it in those parts of the 
world where democracy is at grips with com- 
munism and where the credit union may 
become a powerful ally on the side of de- 
mocracy. 

I have suggested the following general 
plan of action to as many credit union peo- 
ple as I could reach. Every reaction to the 
plan—and they have been many—has been 
enthusiastically favorable to it. 

The outline is, of course, very tentative. 
The plan must be worked out carefully. 
If, however, we are to carry the credit union 
to submerged people, we must do it now. 
The problem of containing communism is 
a present problem. It is the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the free world and its solue 
tion cannot wait on too many tomorrows. 

The suggestions subdivide as follows: 

1. That we create the overseas depart~ 
ment of CUNA and that we assign to its 
direction a full-time, well-qualified man, to 
work under the direction of the national 
managing director. 

2. That we invite, in the beginning, four 
countries, carefully selected on the basis of 
need and local cooperation (India, Paki- 
stan, Malaya, and the Philippines for ex~- 
ample) to each send one qualified man te 
Madison for training. 

3. That the men so chosen, plus those ad- 
ded from time to time, be constituted as the 
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CUNA overseas field force and that they be 
trained to carry on credit union development. 
4. That, in cooperation with them, we 
cause to be prepared adequate publicity ma~ 
terials, accounting forms, etc., in e lan- 
guage of the countries in which work is to 
be done, and that we supply them without 
e. 
a these men, when trained, return 
to their respective countries and go to work, 
developing a credit union movement in each 
country. 

6. That the plan be extended after the 
technique has been adequately established. 

7. That the CUNA overseas department co- 
operate in every possible way with such out- 
standing agencices at work in this field as 
World Neighbors, Inc., CARE, Inc., the point 
4 program, with the local governments 
and with any and all agencies working to im- 
prove the economic lot of the people. 

8. That the organized credit union move- 
ment finance the whole program, including 
salaries and travel of fieldmen, etc., and that 
an adequate plan of financing be worked 
out. 

It is a most happy circumstance that the 
planning committee of the executive com- 
mittee had this general subject under care- 
ful consideration. Such a plan could be 
worked out for consideration by the May 
meeting of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 

The whole foundation of the program is to 
be found in the acute economic needs of peo- 
ple. If we can bring the credit union to 
them, lifting from their backs the curse of 
usury, they, in their new found freedom, will 
be increasingly receptive to everything the 
free world has to offer. 

We in the credit union movement, have 
long been committed to one basic objective, 
to prove that the principle of the brother- 
hood of man is a practical principle, to be 
taken literally. We believe we can make it 
work. 

In Mark it is related how the risen Christ 
appeared to His disciples and “He said Unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation.” 

Believing the credit union to be consistent 
with His principles, I offer the thought that 
that would be His instructions to us. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—During recent months 
CUNA has rapidly increased its worldwide 
encouragement of credit unions as a means 
of economic democracy and well-being of all 
peoples through membership in CARE, 
through contacts with officials of the point 4 
program, the United Nations, and the Pan 
American Union, through development of 
CUNA-CARE self-help centers in the Philip- 
pines, and through an increasing volume of 
correspondence with peoples of the world, 
mostly as a result of CUNA’s public-relations 
program and advertising in national maga- 
zines. Visitors, encouraged by Federal and 
United Nations officials, come to Filene 
House to learn about credit unions, and to 
bring the idea back to their homelands. 
During the past week, for instance, visitors 
have come from Germany, Mexico, and Chili. 
Finally, CUNA Planning Committee, appoint- 
ed by President Yates, has made overseas 
development a major objective for the fu- 

‘ture. Mr. Bergengren’s article is a notable 
expression of the urgency of this worldwide 
vision and thinking that is being felt in- 
creasingly by the whole credit-wnion move- 
ment.) 

“And how do you fight communism in the 
underprivileged countries? Do you fight it 
by telling your people about your television, 
your automobiles? Is that the way to fight 
it? No. You send doctors, scientists, tech- 
nical experts to the underprivileged coun- 
tries. You fight it with unselfish aid * * * 
from individuals and groups as well as from 
their nation.” (Trygve Lie, former Secretary 
General of the United Nations.) 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, by Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was guest speaker at the 
National Press Club. On that occasion 
she delivered an address that explained 
in detail activities within the Depart- 
ment. It is a comprehensive résumé of 
the duties involved, achievements at- 
tained, and the objectives of present and 
future activities. The importance and 
worthwhile character of the address is 
such that I include it as part of my re- 
marks that it may have the general pub- 
licity an address of that character should 
have. It is as follows: 

Mr. Vaccaro, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, today I am going to talk 
about four major and main subdivisions of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I have chosen them because legis- 
lative proposals affecting the work of these 
four subdivisions of the Department are now 
before this session of Congress. 

Pirst, however, let me give you a word or 
two of background. 

When the Federal Security Agency became 
a department last spring those of us who 
were charged with its administration were 
faced with two important immediate tasks. 

One was to seek, as rapidly as possible, to 
integrate the work of the Department's prin- 
cipal subdivisions into a more unified pat- 
tern. 

The second was to undertake a two-fold 
review: to determine whether the Depart- 
ment’s operations were being conducted with 
the utmost regard for efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness, and to review the basic 
legislation we were called upon to admin- 
ister in an effort to determine whether this 
legislation was sufficient to meet the needs 
of this Nation in terms of today’s world. 

To conduct this review, task forces were 
appointed—one for each of the Department’s 
major subdivisions—the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Socal Security Administration, the 
Office of Education, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

These task forces were made up of the 
Under Secretary—Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Lar- 
mon, Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Perkins, 
who later became an Assistant Secretary— 
the heads of the subdivisions, and a staff of 
technicians—that is, people with expert, 
technical knowledge of the programs under 
study. For most of these we called not only 
on people within the Government but also 
on persons outside the Government who 
could bring to the studies both experience 
and objectivity. 

As this work progressed throughout the 
early months of this past year it became 
crystal clear that, in some instances, the 
original objectives of the Congress were not 
being met. Neither the mechanical opera- 
tions of the Department nor the substance 
of our programs were as responsive to the 
needs of the people as they should—or 
could—be. 

The reports of these task groups, then, con- 
cerned themselves with two principal mat- 
ters: How to redesign our conduct of the 
presently authorized programs and how 
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existing laws and regulations might best be 
amended to enable the States and the |oca) 
communities to provide for the most Pressing 
of their problems in health, in education, ang 
in welfare. 

A number of changes in the internal aq. 
ministration of the Department came as an 
early result of the task force review—one 
being the establishment of a department] 
council. This is made up of the heads of the 
constituent units of the Department anq 
members of the Secretary's immediate stag. 
It now meets weekly to consider questions 
of importance, not only regarding policy but 
the machinery of our operations, as well. 

Another result of the task force studies 
was a series of legislative proposals drawn up 
for the Public Health Service, the Office of 
Education, the Office of Vocational Rehabilj- 
tation, and the Social Security Administra. 
tion. 

These are the proposals I should like to 
discuss. Let me begin with education. 

When we analyzed the laws under which 
the Office of Education is operating and 
considered the purposes for which this office 
was established, we found that it was spend- 
ing some $221 million annually. The in- 
creases in the expenditures over the past 30 
years or so, however, were not all being 



































tions of the Office of Education. 

These extra millions were going, for ex. 
ample, into the construction and main- 
tenance of schools in federally affected areas, 
that is, into communities in which Federaji 
installations, largely of a defense nature, 
had been built. These new Federal facili- 
ties had placed unbearable strains on the 
local communities’ ability to provide satis- 
factory education. 

Office of Education funds were going also 
for grants for vocational education, for land- 
grant colleges, and into other channels. 

These programs were, and are, necessary. 
And they represent, certainly, areas in which 
Federal responsibility and, therefore, Fed- 
eral effort, is clearly indicated. 

Because of this fact and because of the 
steady growth in annual appropriations for 
education, it is easy to be deceived on what 
was being accomplished in aiding the States 
to meet the very real—and very pressing— 
educational problems that they confront, 

What are some of these problems? 

We found, for instance, that out of every 
1,000 youngsters who entered the fifth grade, 
only 505 remained to graduate from high 
school. 

We found a shortage of 340,000 public, 
elementary, and secondary classrooms—a 
shortage that has brought about double and 
even triple shifts for youngsters in far too 
many schools. 

We found a shortage, in the elementary 
schools alone, of 72,000 teachers. 

We found—and this fact is tremendously 
encouraging—that a vastly larger number 
of American parents during the past few 
years have become increasingly intesested 
in improving their school systems. The 
membership in parent-teacher associations 
since the end of World War II, for example, 
has doubled to a total of 8 million. 

In terms of legislative history, we found 
that dozens of bills for Federal aid to educa- 
tion had been introduced in Congress in 
the past 5 years. Indeed, Federal aid bills 
have twice been passed by the Senate, al- 
though not the House. 

Despite these efforts—and they are efforts 
founded in good intentions and out of good 
will—educational needs are not only not 
being met, but the situation is worsening 
each year. It is imperative that we devise 
proposals that will~- meet with acceptance 
in the Congress, in the States, and in the 
local communities. 

Much improvement has taken place, of 
course, in education during these postwar 
years. Many communities have moved ahead 
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in building new schools and recruiting teach- 


ers. 

ut that progress has not been enough. 
ae. we are currently failing to meet the 
present and future nationwide shortage of 
classrooms by 67,000 annually. 

Traditionally, the direction and control of 
our schools is a local and State responsibil- 
ity. We believe in that principle. 

‘rhere are certain aspects of American edu- 
cation that are of very great national signifi- 


cance, however. 
Certainly, it is of national concern that as 


of today the Soviet Union has nearly as many 
scientifically trained graduates of higher edu- 
cational institutions as does the United 
States. It is of great national concern that 
the U. S. S. R. is graduating more scientists 
annually than we are in this country. 

Certainly it is of national concern when 
we study the armed services qualification 
tests and reflect upon the fact that from one 
State, of those called to duty during World 
War II, 58 percent were rejected for deficient 
education, Even the fact that the national 
rate was 19 percent, I think you will agree, 
should give us all pause. 

We discovered, as a result of our studies, 
additional facts about the situation of many 
American school districts which are not as 
widely known as they should be. 

Many districts, for example, cannot meet 
their educational obligations because they 
have reached the limit of their bonded in- 
debtedness, or because of other limitations 
on the taxing power. In some States, no 
State aid is being provided. In other areas, 
for one reason or another, consolidations of 
school districts have not taken place, even 
though such consolidations would provide 
better education in terms of dollars ex- 
pended and make for wiser use of teachers. 

Despite the growing public interest in edu- 
cation which I have mentioned the signifi- 
cance of these facts hes not been brought to 
the attention of the Nation. 

If these facts are understood, we are sure 
that Americans will take timely action 
against them. 

To aid the States and local communities, 
the President has recommended to the Con- 
gress three bills. 

One is for a national Advisory Committee 
on Education to identify and study problems 
of national significance and recommend ac- 
tion to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Among these problems, in ad- 
dition to those I have mentioned, might be 
such matters as teacher certification, the 
education of children of migrant workers, 
and other matters of national concern. 

The second bill calls for a series of con- 
ferences in the 48 States culminating in a 
White House Conference on Education. 
Attending these conferences will be educa- 
tors and nonprofessional men and women 
who are concerned with the problems. Out 
of these conferences should come plans for 
attacking many of our education shortages. 

The third legislative proposal dealing with 
the Office of Education is for an appropria- 
tion—and a very modest one, amounting to 
only $100,000—through which the Office of 
Education proposes to engage in cooperative 
research with colleges and universities. 
Such research is needed. Through this 
means, it can be carried out without what 
might be called an overweening interest in 
education by the Federal Government. 

1. These bills, if passed, would permit us 
to do much needed research on a variety 
of problems. 

2. Set up an advisory committee whose 
duty it would be to identify and study situ- 
ations and trends in order to recommend pre- 
ventive action. 

3. Devise a formula which would have 
local, State, and Federal acceptance to the 
end that we build enough schools and train 
enough teachers, and properly ed=cate our 
children, 
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Again let me stress the important point 
that the people of the United States them- 
selves—and only the people of the United 
States—can cop: with the problems of Amer- 
ican education. The extent of these prob- 
lems can be measured by a single statistic: 
the fact that the estimated cost of school 
construction currently needed amounts to 
between $10 and $12 billions. 

And you ladies and gentlemen, who live 
and work here, know that, even in Washing- 
tion, that is a sum not easy to come by. 

Let us turn now to social security. 

Chairman Dante. Reep, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has sponsored a bill, as 
you know, to expand and improve old-age 
and survivors insurance—the program most 
people have in mind when they speak of 
social security. 

This bili, which incorporates the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, would extend this social in- 
surance system to some 104% million more 
people—or, in other words, to virtually all 
civilian jobs. The opportunity to partici- 
pate—and it is, indeed, a significant oppor- 
tunity—is now denied this large group of our 
fellow Americans. 

The proposal would raise by 10 to 15 per- 
cent the benefits paid to all present and 
future beneficiaries. It would increase the 
amount which retired persons could earn 
and still receive their social security pay- 
ments. 

It would remove the present discrimina- 
tion against retired wage earners as com- 
pared with the self-employed. At present, a 
retired beneficiary cannot earn in wages 
more than $75 per month without losing all 
or part of his retirement benefit. His in- 
come from real estate, let us say, or from 
self-employment, does not affect his social 
security retirement benefit. 

Under the current proposal, a retired 
beneficiary would be permitted to earn in 
wages as much as $1,000 per year without 


- limiting the amount of his monthly benefit. 


This would enable many retired workers to 

take seasonal employment, to take one ex- 

ample, and earn a sizable sum during a short 
of time. 

Another provision of the bill would raise 
the wage base on which contributions are 
calculated. This increase from $3,600 to 
$4,200 would permit 18 million beneficiaries 
to earn high benefit payments. 

Let me turn now to public assistance— 
the other major social security program. 

As many of you know, the Department’s 
public assistance program is one of grants- 
in-aid to the States. Federal money is 
added to State money, and direct cash pay- 
ments are made by the States to the needy 
aged, the needy blind, dependent children, 
and to persons who are permanently and 
totally disabled. 

For the most part, these recipients of pub- 
lic assistance are people who are not eligible 
for benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

As the social-insurance system comes to 
cover more and more of our people, there 
will be a lesser need for direct cash payments 
for old-age assistance. 

Old-age assistance is the largest of the 
four public-assistance programs. A bill now 
before the Congress would make the Federal 
payment to each State for old-age assistance 
depend, in part, upon the proportion of the 
State’s population receiving benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

The proposed new formula for the four 
public-assistance programs also takes into 
account the capacity of the States to meet 
the costs of public assistance. That capacity, 
as you know, varies widely. 

Let me turn now to health. 

Por 8 years, as you know, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been administering the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, which provides 
aid to the States and local communities for 
building badly needed hospitals. Since 1947, 
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the States and local communities have con- 
tributed a billion and a quarter dollars as 
= @ Federal contribution of $600 mil- 

n. 

The formula used in this program has been 
widely accepted by the States and by local 
communities as one which produces real 
results with a minimum of friction. 

Our survey of the progress that has been 
made and of the basic legislation yielded the 
immediate judgment that it has been a 
highly effective instrument in obtaining hos- 
pital beds and in building more public- 
health centers. 

Again, however, it was apparent that the 
original legislation was not altogether meet- 
ing one of the largest of our national health 
needs, the growing problem of chronic illness. 

With the drop in the toll of infectious 
disease and the lengthening life span, the 
chronic illnesses are assuming greater 
importance. 

An analysis of the total need for hospital 
beds indicated that 88 percent was needed 
for patients with chronic illnesses. 

We found, too, that building beds for the 
chronically ill patients costs substantially 
less than building beds for short-term 
patients. 

We found also that to operate a hospital 
for the chronically ill requires only about 
one-third of the amount needed for a general 
hospital. 

These are important facts. 

There were additional important points of 
information that grew out of the task force 
studies. 

We found that, particularly in rural areas, 
there exists a great need for diagnostic and 
treatment centers for ambulatory patients. 

We found that there exists a backlog of 
2 million disabled Americans who could be 
rehabilitated if comprehensive vocational re- 
habilitation facilities were available. More- 
over, each year 250,000 people became 
disabled. 

Through the current Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation prograin we were able 
to rehabilitate into useful employment only 
60,000 during 1952. Year by year we are thus 
adding to our backlog. 

What do these facts indicate? They indi- 
eate, in our view, that the approach being 
followed under the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act is meeting more of yesterday's 
crisis than tomorrow's. 

A bill now before the Congress takes these 
facts into account and calls for greater em- 
phasis to be given building chronic-disease 
hospitals, nursing homes, outpatient diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, and special 
facilities for vocational rehabilitation. 

The present effort in vocational rehabili- 
tation—which I mentioned a moment ago— 
has also failed to look to the future. Like 
the hospital-construction program, it has 
been more palliative than remedial. 

The problem here is to move forward— 
particularly against the backlog of 2 million 
disabled persons. This, of course, takes time. 
There is a need for more trained personnel 
as well as for specialized facilities. 

The administration’s proposal takes both 
of these considerations into account, and at 
the same time calls for stepping up the num- 
ber of disabled civilians to 200,000 rehabili- 
tated annually by 1959. 

Let me cite, if I may, the dollars-and-cents 
side of vocational rehabilitation. 

About one-fifth of the persons rehabili- 
tated last year were receiving public assist- 
ance, directly or indirectly. To maintain 
them on the public assistance rolls for 1 
year only would have cost about $8.5 million. 
Their average period of time on the public 
assistance rolls is 9 years. Their return to 
useful and productive Hving costs about $6 
million—expended for only 1 year. 

If the 360,000 disabled persons which we 
hope to aid are not rehabilitated, it is esti- 
mated that 107,000 of them (and their de- 
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pendents) will become eligible for public 
assistance at some time. The average: 9 
years. The cost: $722.3 million. 

It seems to me that the question might 
well be asked: 

How can we afford not to expand this 
program? 

The second administration bill in the 
health field deals with grants-in-aid to the 
States. In the field of public health there 
are presently six such grants. 

These six are exclusive of the grants for 
scientific research and training adminis- 
tered by the National Institutes of Health. 
Instead, they represent funds for the con- 
trol of venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental 
health, cancer, heart disease, and the im- 
provement of general health services. 

Many of the States have felt that the 
funds they received under these separate 
categorical grants were too small to be used 
most effectively. 

We have proposed a three-part revision 
of the grant structure. 

The first new type of grants would be 
support grants to be computed under a new 
formula based on the one which has proved 
so highly successful in the hospital con- 
struction program. It is based on factors 
which include population and per-capita in- 
come within the States. 

Under the new formula, the States will 
be able more readily, not only to maintain 
their basic public-health programs but also 
to determine how they themselves will spend 
the money which they receive from the Fed- 
eral Government. It will permit them to 
make a direct attack on the public-health 
problems that are of particular concern 
within the individual State. 

The second new type of grant represents 
what may be termed extension and im- 
provement grants. These would be to as- 
sist the States in meeting the costs of im- 
proving their public-health services. Let me 
give you just one example of how these 
grants would work. 

Approximately one-fourth of the United 
States population lives in communities 
which have no full-time local-health de- 
partment. Extension and improvement 
grants could be used to assist in developing 
such health departments, as well as to in- 
corporate new techniques or procedures in 
already existing programs. 

The third new type of grant represents 
special project grants, which would be used, 
among other things, to carry out special 
projects which hold unique promise for solv- 
ing problems that might be common to a 
number of States and to combat unusually 
severe public health problems in specific 
geographical areas. 

Let me point out that this proposal has 
nothing to do with the amount of money 
which the Congress makes available for the 
use of the States. 

The revision of the grant structure, we 
believe, provides for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of these funds and represents the 
kind of progressive approach, based on 
thorough study, which I have already men- 
tioned as part of our effort of this past year. 

The third bill in the field of health is a 
bill calling for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Federal reinsurance. It is a compli- 
cated bill. But it has a simple purpose, and 
it would operate very simply. 

In essence, it represents the extension of 
the practice of reinsurance from fields such 
as fire and casualty insurance to the field 
of health insurance. 

As great as have been the strides that have 
been made in the field of voluntary health 
insurance, there are less than 100 million of 
our population of roughly 162 million who 
have this protection. 

Let me point out that the reinsurance 
fund will permit a carrier—either profit or 
nonprofit—to offer to those who already have 


policies the opportunity to obtain better pro- 


tection both in extent of coverage and in the 
amounts they are actually reimbursed for 
their medical care expenses. 

Pertinent to this fact, may I point out 
that out of total private hospital bills in the 
United States of $2.7 billions in 1952 only 38 
percent—or $1.1 billions—were covered by 
insurance. 

Out of a total amount of private expendi- 
tures for medical care in the same year of 
$9.4 billions only 17 percent, or $1.6 billions, 
were paid for by some form of insurance. 

It can be readily seen, to put it mildly, 
that there is room for improvement in vol- 
untary health insurance. 

Now let me talk for a moment about the 
more than 60 million Americans who do not 
yet have the protection of voluntary insur- 
ance. 

They can be broken down, very broadly, 
into three principal groups: 

One quarter are persons who are chroni- 
cally ill, are living in institutions, or are on 
public assistance. 

One quarter are persons who have not 
bought health insurance for one reason or 
another—a major one being that they feel 
that they can afford to pay their own health 
and medical bills. 

Fifty percent of those without insurance 
consist of the self-employed, students, farm- 
ers and farm laborers, and persons who work 
for small firms where group-health insurance 
is not available. 

It is clearly possible, in short, that volun- 
tary health insurance could be extended to 
include many, many more people, particu- 
larly within the third group that I have 
mentioned. 

What is the present proposal? 

Under its terms, the Congress would set 
up a fund of $25 million and would authorize 
the Secretary to employ this as working capi- 
tal to reinsure plans submitted by any in- 
surance carrier—commercial as well as such 
nonprofit organizations as Blue Cross and 
Biue Shield—who would wish to do. 

This fund, let me emphasize, is not a sub- 
sidy. Its purpose is to encourage insurance 
carriers to extend coverage to greater num- 
bers of people and to broaden the benefits 
that exist under present policies. To put 
it another way: It is designed to get more 
hospital bills and more medical bills paid for 
through prepaid voluntary health insurance. 

Again, may I point out, that for some con- 
siderable time now there has been a great 
deal of talk about health insurance. Much 
testimony has been presented to the Con- 
gress in favor of schemes for compulsory na- 
tional health insurance. 

With due credit to the authors for sinceri- 
ty of purpose in wishing to improve the 
health of the American people through this 
means, may I pont out that there has, so 
far, been no action. . 

We believe that the American people do 
not want compulsory-health insurance. The 
very wide acceptance of prepaid voluntary 
health insurance indicates, we believe, that 
the American people prefer this as a means 
toward health improvement in the Nation, 

Our proposal is, in a sense, pioneering leg- 
islation which seeks to stimulate wide ex- 
tension of the principle of voluntary health 
insurance to meet a pressing national need. 

The insurance companies have been frank 
to admit that they have had insufficient ac- 
tuarial experience in this field. We firmly 
believe that the reinsurance fund will en- 
courage broader coverage and increased ben- 
efits. 

With respect to this proposal there are 
four things which I should like to make 
abundantly clear. If the Congress adopts 
this proposal: 

The insurance carrier’s participation 
would be voluntary. 

The policyholder’s participation would be 
voluntary. 
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It would not affect in any way the doc. 
tor-patient relationship. 

Federal activity would be specifically lim. 
ited and confined to the plans insured by 
the reinsurance fund. 

I have tried to review briefly the legisia. 
tive proposals by the President in the im. 
portant fields of health, education, and we). 
fare. 

They represent, in my opinion, an essentia} 
part of the administration’s program for g 
better and a stronger America, 

Thank you. 





Starting the Atomic Machine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum, at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., 7 p. m., Mon- 
day, May 24, 1954: 

I confess I would prefer to be here this 
evening in the role of an observer, rather 
than a participant in this conference. I am 
always somewhat hesitant to accept speaking 
engagements during the busy days toward 
the end of each session of the Congress, and 
these days have been unusually busy for 
those of us on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

As you know, the joint committee has been 
called upon to undertake the first major re- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. For 
the past 2 months the lights in our commit- 
tee offices have been burning late every night. 

Let me interrupt myself at this point to 
pay a brief but highly deserved word of trib- 
ute to the members of the staff of the joint 
committee composed as it is of men and 
women whose passion for anonymity is ex- 
ceeded only by their zeal for constructive 
progress.in the field of atomic energy pri- 
marily from the standpoint of our national 
security, but also from the standpoint of our 
national welfare. They are a sincere, loyal, 
selfless, nameless, hardworking, competent 
group, and I welcome this opportunity to 
make public recognition of the contribution 
they have made to the successful work of the 
committee. 

No member of the committee expects that 
any changes we may recommend in the act 
will constitute the final word on wise na- 
tional atomic policy. It is inevitable that 
reasonable men will have honest differences 
of opinion concerning the wisdom of our leg- 
islative recommendations. Let me only as- 
sure you that every member of our com- 
mittee, on both sides of the aisle, is earnestly 
trying to frame policies which put our na- 
tional interest above the interest of any nar- 
row social or economic group—policies which 
will benefit all Americans. It will be for the 
Congress and the American people to judge 
how well we on the committee have achieved 
that objective. 

When I accepted Mr. Cisler’s invitation to 
speak, I was pleased that he asked me to talk 
on the subject Realistic Public Policy in 
Atomic Energy. Those words, it seems to me, 
describe with great accuracy the purpose of 
the revisions to the McMahon Act. We are 
trying to make public policy in atomic energy 
conform to the realities of the national and 
international scene in the year 1954. 


In certain quarters, it has been suggested 
that the legislation now before the joint 
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committee is an atomic-power bill. This is 
most emphatically not the case. Several 
years from now, I presume that the Congress 
will be required to stake out the ground 
rules for an atomic-power industry—to set 
forth the terms and conditions under which 
the American people will enjoy the benefits 
of electrical power derived from nuclear 
sources. That problem, however, is not the 
concern of the bills now before the joint 
committee. These are omnibus bills, aimed 
at an across-the-board modernization of the 
McMahon Act, both in the peacetime and 
military fields. These bills deal with a score 
of problem areas—of which atomic power is 
only one. It therefore serves neither the na- 
tional interest nor the cause of truth to de- 
scribe the current legislation as an atomic- 
power law. It simply is not. 


In saying that we are trying to bring the. 


Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to date, I am 
far from criticizing the wisdom or the fore- 
sight of those who participated in framing 
the organic atomic-energy law. In fact, it 
is a tribute to their vision that the McMahon 
Act has served us so well, without major 
changes, for the past 8 years. 

When the organic law was written, it was 
widely expected that the military atom 
might soon be put under effective interna- 
tional controk We hoped, and it was a 
magnificient hope, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission would soon be able to concen- 
trate on the goal of peacetime atomic power. 
The framers of the McMahon Act, conse- 
quently, believed that the Commission, op- 
erating through industrial contractors, would 
have more than enough men, skill, and re- 
sources to press the development of atomic 
power with full speed and vigor. 

In 1946, moreover, it was widely believed 
that only @ few years would be needed to 
fulfill the military’s requirements for nu- 
clear weapons. Most of us did not foresee 
the revolution in military strategy to be 
wrought by tactical applications of nuclear 
weapons. Even in the absence of an inter- 
national agreement regulating the output of 
atomic arms, we anticipated that the Com- 
mission would soon produce enough atomic 
weapons to meet all our military needs, and 
that it could then shift the focus of its at- 
tention to peacetime power. 

By this same token, few of us in 1946 were 
wise enough to forsee the impact of nuclear 
weapons upon the agreements we and our 
allies would soon make to promote the com- 
mon defense and security of the free na- 
tions. Soviet mastery of atomic energy ap- 
peared years, or even decades, away. Noth- 
ing seems more unlikely than the possibility 
of aiding the ground forces of NATO through 
tactical atomic weapons, or the necessity of 
defending these same forces against the 
atomic weapons in the hands of our foes. 
Accordingly, the time when we might have 
to exchange information on the effécts of 
atomic weapons with-our allies appeared far 
in the future. Today, we are wiser. A care- 
fully circumscribed relaxation of certain in- 
formation on the utilization of atomic wea- 
pons is already an urgent necessity if the 
NATO forces are to cope with the hard fact 
of growing atomic stockpiles on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 


Despite our tremendous achievements in 
developing nuclear bombs, the day is not yet 
in sight when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion can prudently relax its weapons effort. 
Each month that passes suggests new, and 
Profitable, applications for the military 
atom. This applies not only to making more 
versatile and more effective nuclear bombs— 
it applies also to the fields of atomic pro- 
pulsion, and power for military installations 
remote from sources of conventionally- 
derived electricity. 

My point is this: The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, though it is trying its hardest to 
Promote peacetime applications of the atom, 
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has its hands full in meeting the require- 
ments of the militafy. This will continue to 
be so for many years to come. If our goal 
is achieving peacetime atomic power at the 
earliest possible date, we cannot put this 
entire job on the shoulders of the men and 
women of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Unless we are prepared to face the bureau- 
cratic nightmare of a Commission many 
times its present. size, we simply cannot 
expect the already owerworked people of 
this superb organization, even with the in- 
valuable heip of industrial contractors, to 
furnish the main push in a drive toward 
economic power. I yield to none in my 
admiration for the people of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—but they are not super- 
men. 

“This is the last audience which needs to 
be told of the Commission's solid record of 
accomplishment in reactor technology, and I 
salute Dr. Hafstad and his associates. But 
of necessity, the pursuit of peacetime power 
has been subordinated to the overriding goal 
of strengthening the military defenses of our 
Nation. One yardstick of the relative prior- 
ity assigned military and peacetime develop- 
ments consists of a comparison of the funds 
the Commission has so far spent for these 
purposes. It is my understanding that some- 
what less than a billion dollars of the moneys 
spent by the Commission have gone to all 
kinds of fundamental research and develop- 
ment including atomic power reactors, but 
also including weapons, medicine, agricul- 
ture, biology, physics and chemistry. Six 
billions have been spent to date for the 
construction of plants producing weapons 
material—and another three billion for the 
day-to-day operating expenses of the Com- 
mission. It therefore can hardly be said that 
the American taxpayer has already made a 
$12 billion investment in the future of peace- 
time atomic power. In actual fact, they have 
spent much less than one-twelfth this 
amount for this specific purpose. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its contractors, we can now 
begin to see our way clear toward atomic 
power which can compete in a commercial 
market with electricity from other sources. 
This day is in sight; however, it is not here 
today. I estimate that to reach this goal 
there will have to be invested perhaps an- 
other one-half billion dollars over the next 
5 years on research and development, and 
perhaps an additional billion dollars for the 
construction of prototype plants and pilot 
models between now and 1964. 

With the distance measured in dollars 
spent, and still to be spent, we are today 
not more than half way along the road to 
economic atomic power. 

In not too many years we will no doubt 
face the problem of how to integrate a 
thriving and growing atomic power indus- 
try into the overall pattern of the Ameri- 
can economic system. It may well be that 
the 85th or 86th Congress will bear: the 
heavy responsibility of putting down ground 
rules for such an industry—ground rules 
which will both protect the taxpayers whose 
sacrifices contributed to making such an 
industry possible, and which will protect 
also the consumer of electricity. 

However, the ‘task of establishing a na- 
tional policy for an atomic power industry 
actually in being is not the task of the 83d 
Congress. Atomic power as a practical eco- 
nomic proposition does not exist today, and 
it will not exist for many years to come. I 
therefore emphasize with all the force at my 
command that the problem before us in 1954 
is not the formulation of Federal policy for 
a nonexistent atomic power industry. Our 
problem is one of devising ways and means 
of hastening the day on which we will have 
something to make power policy about—by 
encouraging the speediest possible attack on 
the technical problems which must be solved 


before competitive atomic power is a reality. 
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In certain quarters, we hear it suggested 
that what the 83d Congress does, or does not 
do, will determine how the melon of atomic 
power is to be split between privately owned 
and governmentally owned utilities. The 
only trouble with such talk about dividing 
the melon of atomic power is that the melon 
is a fiction, not a fact. Our task today is 
not one of dividing melons but of planting 
seed and cultivating the soil. 

It is my personal hope that when an 
atomic power industry is a reality, it will 
take its proper place in the normal institu- 
tional framework of the American economy. 
Yet as one who believes not only in the 
rights, but also the responsibilities of free 
enterprise, I would say this: If free enter- 
prise is some day to secure a fair return on 
money invested in atomic power plants, free 
enterprise must also be prepared to assume 
its fair share of the load in the pioneering 
years immediately ahead. During these 
years, for the most part, atomic power will 
not be cheap enough to furnish a reasonable 
return to private investors. If we are to 
speak in terms of equity for our taxpayers, 
it seems to me that the real atomic give- 
away would result from private industry 
abstaining from participation in the devel- 
opment of atomic power until such time as 
entry into this field promised gererous and 
assured rewards. I therefore say that the 
participation of free enterprise during the 
pioneering days of atomic power should be 
regarded as a responsibility—not a privilege. 

We need not worry about an atomic power 
industry attracting private capital when the 
period of major risk-taking is over. It will. 
What we must worry about is attracting 
private capital next year, the year there- 
after, and the year after that—when the 
risks are great and profits by no means cer- 
tain. I put it te you in the form of a ques- 
tion: Which constitutes the real atomic 
giveaway—keeping private industry out of 
atomic power until we have conquered its 
developmental problems almost exclusively 
with the Government’s money? Or inviting 
private industry to share in this develop- 
mental task, with the hope that short-term 
sacrifices may lead to long-term rewards? 
To me, this question answers itself. There 
is another side to this giveaway charge 
that escapes notice: No doubt fortunes will 
be made in this new business—and I hope 
there are—but for every fortune, there will 
be hundreds of bankruptcies. The give- 
away is simply giving free enterprise the 
right to go bankrupt if it does not produce. 

Yet the case for asking private industry 
to share in the developmental costs of atomic 
power rests on more than arguments of 
equity. The case is also firmly grounded in 
the argument of practicality. Differences of 
viewpoint on the issue of atomic power cen- 
ter in the question of means, not the end to 
be attained. All of us, I presume, want the 
American people to share in the benefits of 
practical atomic power at the earliest pos- 
sible date. How can we best reach that 
goal—through the exertions of the Com- 
mission and industrial contractors operat- 
ing under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts on 
the one hand, or through a developmental 
program which maximizes the cost-cutting 
incentives of free enterprise on the other? 
Once more, I believe the question provides 
its own answer. 

You cannot expect cost-plus contracts to 
bring about engineering advances and dollar- 
saving techniques which result only from the 
give-and-take of vigorous economic competi- 
tion. Neither can we press toward the goal 
of cheap atomic power simply by diverting 
Commission resources from other fields and 
into the power field. What we need is new 
people, new firms, new ideas, and new re- 
sources. . 

No right-thinking person wants the atomic 
power field to be dominated by a few indus- 
trial giants—either during these pioneering 
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days, or when we have an atomic power in- 
dustry in being. Participation in this great 
venture must be open to all who are willing 
to assume the risks of entering into a new 
and still largely unchartered field. We do 
not merely need vast corporations employing 
tens of thousands—we need just as badly the 
contributions of smaller companies. We 
need just as badly the ideas of the solitary 
inventor working with a few associates ina 
small home workshop. 

I cannot believe that the wisdom of the 
United States Congress is unequal to the 
twin task of creating incentives to encourage 
private participation in the reactor field and 
guarding the American peoeple and other 
enterprisers from the perils of private mo- 
nopoly. It is sometimes said that compul- 
sory licensing of patents is the only possible 
way to prevent such monopolistic entrench- 
ment. I fully respect the sincerity of those 
holding this view but seriously doubt the 
soundness of their position. In all honesty, 
I believe that the advocates of compulsory 
licensing do not fully appreciate the inher- 
ent right of the Federal Government to pre- 
vent the few from unjustly profiting at the 
expense of the many. For over 150 years, 
our Government has acted to make our eco- 
nomic development consistent with the re- 
quirements of the general welfare. 

The problem of protecting the interests of 
the American people in the development of 
atomic power differs only in degree, not in 
kind, from the issues our Government has 
always faced in the economic realm. The 
general body of laws under which the Federal 
Government has been operating for more 
than a century and a half is applicable to 
the development of atomic power. 

Because of the inherent and already exist- 
ing powers of the Government are fully cap- 
able of preventing a few corporations from 
securing unfair advantages in the atomic- 
power field, I myself see no reason why we 
should forego the advantages of pressing de- 
velopments in this field under the spur of 
normal patent incentives. These incentives 
have served our country well throughout its 
history, and I do not believe that compul- 
sory licensing, or any other such halfway 
measures, can substitute for normal patent 
incentives if our goal is the earliest possible 
development of atomic power, at the lowest 
possible rates, and at the least cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

I do not maintain that normal patent in- 
centives will create an atomic-power indus- 
try in our country by the day after tomor- 
row. I do maintain that they will meas- 
urably accelerate our progress toward this 
goal. The longer we discourage competition 
in this field, the longer will we be in reach- 
ing the goal. To me, this is one of the 
chief reasons for revising the Atomic Energy 
Act at this time. 

I feel the same sense of urgency in con- 
nection with international problems involy- 
ing the atom. In the power-starved areas 
of the world, in nations not endowed with 
cheap conventional fuels, the need for prac- 
ticable atomic power is more urgent than 
in our own country. Britain has already 
launched an ambitious program for build- 
ing atomic powerplants, and we must ex- 
pect other nations to follow in her foot- 
steps. 

Over the next several years, as a result, 
American enterprisers with atomic know-how 
may find foreign nations urgently in need 
of their services. Such participation in the 
developmental programs of other countries 
would be mutually advantageous. Amer- 
ican enterprisers would help to strengthen 
the economies of our hard-pressed allies. 
In doing this, they would gain valuable ex- 
perience in the actual development and con- 
struction of atomic powerplants—experience 
which would enable us to build more effi- 
cient plants here in the United States. 


Yet the requirements of national security 


simply will not permit such cooperation in Subcommittee, I was invited to speak be- considered. However, an examination by 
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the atomic-power programs of foreign na- 
tions to proceed in a hélter-skelter unregu- 
lated fashion. We need a code of orderly 
practices under which such cooperation could 
take place. Such a code of orderly practices 
is found in the proposed revisions of the 
act. 

These revisions likewise set forth care- 
fully defined procedures under which our 
allies could receive certain, and limited, in- 
formation concerning the effects and utili- 
zation of atomic weapons. Without giving 
them such information, we cannot make 
realistic plans for the defense of Western 
Europe. Let me assure you that the case for 
such a limited exchange of data on the 
effects of atomic weapons does not stenr from 
any curiosity of our allies concerning our, 
atomic secrets. The case rests upon a real, 
a compelling, and an urgent military need— 
a need met by the revisions to the act. 

All of us regret the fact that Soviet hos- 
tility compels us to cooperate with other na- 
tions in the area of military applications of 
atomic energy. All of us would much prefer 
that this cooperation could consist exclu- 
sively in joining with the other nations of 
the world in great programs enlisting the 
atom in conquering disease and poverty 
everywhere. The magnificent speech of 
President Eisenhower to the United Nations 
last December set forth the conditions under 
which this Government would join with 
other countries in a common effort to use 
atomic energy in a comnron attack against 
the problems besetting all men and women 
everywhere—the perpetual problem of hu- 
man misery and want. All of us earnestly 
hope that the Soviet Government will see 
fit to join in such a great enterprise. If 
it does not, I believe we should ask the na- 
tions of the free world to join with us in this 
venture—leaving the door open for possible 
Soviet entry at a later date. 

In the meanwhile, I believe the Congress 
should put itself squarely on record as sup- 
porting the splendid objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s speech. The modifications of the act 
would accomplish this purpose—they would 
permit our Government to enter into agree- 
ments with groups of nations for the purpose 
outlined in the United Nations address of 
last December 8. 

I have every confidence that the domestic 
problems arising out of atomic energy can 
be solved through the application of will- 
ingness to compromise, wisdom, and patriot- 
ism. The outlook for successful resolution 
of the international atomic issues is much 
less promising. Yet despair would mean 
ultimate disaster. The future, our heritage 
tells us, is not preordained. We cannot be 
held accountable for what other nations may 
do—or do not do—to usher in au era of 
true atomic peace. We are accountable, 
however, for what we do—or do not do. 

Let us never forget this simple truth as 
we strive to reach a world in which the 
atom will be not the destroyer of all we hold 
dear but a tireless servant in the great task 
of building a better future. 


Ours is a great responsibility and even 
greater opportunity. 

Only that future can determine the qual- 
ity and success of our efforts. 





Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, being 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 


May 25 


fore the 41st convention of the Nationa} 
Rivers and Harbors Congress which js 
being held in Washington this week. | 
addressed the meeting this morning op 
the subject of the omnibus rivers ang 
harbors bill which is now under consid. 
eration in my subcommittee. Pursuant 
to leave granted, I include my address as 
a part of these remarks: 
OmniBuUs RIVERS AND Harpors Br 


(Address of Congressman Homer D. ANGELL, 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Sub. 
committee of the Public Works Committee 
of the House of Representatives, before the 
4ist Convention of the National Rivers ang 
Harbors Congress, at the Mayflower Hote] 
May 25, 1954) ; 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, eon. 

vention members, ladies and gentlemen, 1 

feel highly honored to be asked to Participate 

in this important 4lst convention of the 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress anq 

to discuss briefly the proposed omnibus 

bill for rivers and harbors which is planned 
for early submission to the 83d Congress. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Riy. 
ers and Harbors of the Public Works Com- 
mittee it has been my privilege and duty to 
preside over the hearings which we have been 
conducting before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee during much of the time of 
the 83d Congress, with a view to passing upon 
the merits of the various projects eligible 
for inclusion in this bill. There has not 
been an omnibus bill for rivers and harbors 
since 1950 and as a result there is a large ac- 
cumulation of projects which have been ex- 
amined in the field by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers approved and cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget for presentation to this com- 
mittee. Our committee includes all such 
projects in one bill which has come to be 
known as an omnibus bill which permits the 
Congress to pass on all projects at one time 
rather than have them scattered throughout 

~the session by individual bills. This proce- 
dure is a desirable one and results in the 
saving of much time for the Congress and at 
the same time gives adequate opportunity to 
pass upon the merits of each individual proj- 
ect included in the omnibus bill. Opportu- 
nity is given when the bill is presented on 
the floor for any Member to make a motion 
to strike any particular item from the bill, 
which insures majority rule. 

The Committee on Public Works, which 
under the Reorganization Act, has jurisdic- 
tion over rivers and harbors, flood control, 
public roads and public buildings, has taken 
the opportunity during the 83d Congress to 
make inspection trips over most areas in the 
United States and to visit most of the impor- 
tant rivers and harbors in order to get first- 
hand information on the ground, as to the 
various projects coming before the committee 
for action. These trips included one up the 
Atlantic coast, through the New England 
States and along the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes, down the Mississippi and along the 
Gulf States, the central portion of the United 
States in the Ohio River area and on west 
to the Pacific coast, including the States of 
Montana, Idaho, California, Washington, 
Oregon, and the Columbia Basin area. 

During these inspection trips we made 
actual examination of the projects on the 
ground and gleaned much local history and 
factual information as to the merits and 
demerits of the various projects. At the 
conclusion of these field examinations I set 
down for hearings before the subcommittee 
the projects which were eligible for inclusion 
in the bill. 

I have heard it said that there is a back- 
log of approved rivers and harbors projects 
which would require many years for com- 
pletion by the Army engineers and some 
comment to the effect that those should be 
completed before new projects should be 
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our committee into the merits of this sug- 
gestion and the appraisal of the projects now 
on the approved list as well as the new proj~ 
ects which are urgently needed to meet 
changing conditions shows the lack of merit 
in the suggestions and the necessity for 
authorizing the construction of many new 
projects and the elimination of some proj- 
ects heretofore approved which by reason of 
changing conditions are no longer justified. 

It may be of interest to consider the back- 
ground of river development and a bit of 
the history surrounding it, as well as some 
statistical information which our committee 
nas gathered in the various hearings we have 
held. First of all, you gentlemen of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress are 
well informed of the progress that has been 
made in water transportation in the last 
decade and the necessity for increasing the 
depth and width of our waterways, as well 
as docking facilities, in order to accommo- 
date the type of craft that, under modern 
conditions, are being used in water trans- 
portation, This necessitates many improve- 
ments in rivers and harbors and the neces- 
sity of initiating new projects to meet the 
great demands of present-day commerce. 

The water transportation system of the 
United States began with the founding of 
the Nation and recognition of Federal re- 
sponsibility in navigation stems from the 
very beginning of these public works. Our 
committee has been advised by the Corps of 
Army Engineers that 1,769 authorizations on 
river and harbor projects have now been 
completed. There are a few multiple-pur- 
pose projects which include some navigation 
not included in this list. The total cost of 
this river-improvement program was $856 
million, 

Projects or modifications which: are now 
underway but not yet completed total 143, 
The committee records show that the proj- 
ects underway involve an additional cost of 
$1,409,000,000, of which $878 mill.on has been 
appropriated through the fiscal year 1954, 
and it is estimated that $531 million will be 
required to complete the projects. 

In addition to the projects completed or 
underway, there is another group not yet 
started totaling 254 in number, the total cost 
of which would be $911 million, of which 
$5 million has been appropriated to date for 
planning purposes, leaving a total of $906 
million to complete the construction of the 
projects. 

It is thus seen from these tabulations that 
the total active navigation program amounts 
to 2,156 projects or project modifications, 
having a grand total of $3,176,000,000, of 
which $1,739,000,000 for the cost to date has 
been appropriated and $1,437,000,000 is the 
estimated cost tocomplete. These estimated 
costs to complete are based on the 1953 price 
levels, 

In addition to the active program, the 
Army engineers considering nayigation proj- 
ects have deferred for restudy 282 projects. 
These deferred projects are estimated to cost, 
if constructed, $1,170,000,000. The active 
authorized navigation program described in- 
cludes about 28,600 miles of improved water- 
ways, about 300 locks, 200 dams, and 290 
commercial harbors, This embraces all au- 
thorized navigation projects, from those not 
yet started to those fully completed. 

It is thus seen that the comprehensive pro- 
gram for river and harbor development 
throughout the United States has proceeded 
throughout our history on a coordinated 
Program in which each project is based on 
careful and extended engineering studies au- 
thorized by the Congress and eventually sub- 
mitted to the Public Works Committees 
having been cleared by the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

It is at this point in the proceedings that 
the work of my committee and the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate take over 
to determine whether or not authorization 
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for any specified project should be granted, 
The omnibus bill which we are soon to re- 
port will embody the results of our delibera- 
tions and will include the projects which 
in the Judgment of the committee are in the 
national interest, economically feasible, and 
desirable in furthering the needs of water 
transportation of the Nation, both for war 
and peace. 

It would seem unnecessary to offer any 
proof to this organization that substantial 
and widespread benefits from the Federal 
navigation program have been demonstrated 
down through the years and that the invest- 
ments we have made in these projects have 
been wisely made, both from the standpoint 
of internal economy and of national defense, 

The latest commercial statistics which are 
available for the year 1952 show that the 
net waterborne commerce of the United 
States totaled about 890 million tons in 
that year, of which about 660 million tons 
were domestic and 230 million tons were 
foreign. This is a 50-percent greater water- 
borne commerce than the prewar peak in 
the year 1929. The statistics given to our 
committee in the consideration of the 1950 
Rivers and Harbors Act, which was the prede- 
cessor to the present one, then amounted 
to an all-time total of 760 million tons 
reached in 1947, which has now been ex- 
ceeded by more than 11 percent. In con- 
tinuously mounting volume through the war 
years, traffic grew on the inland and intra- 
coastal waterways of the United States, each 
year setting a new record in the ton-miles of 
barge-borne freight. It should be recalled 
that in addition to their value as carriers 
of commercial cargo, the inland waterways 
were used to float 3,943 war vessels and sev- 
eral hundred items of auxiliary war equip- 
ment from inland shipyards down to the 
ocean, America’s rivers and canals thus 
served a twofold purpose during the war. 
They shared importantly in the transporta- 
tion of strategic materials and they made 
possible a widespread geographical diffusion 
of manufacturing processes that otherwise 
would have been forced into congested 
coastal areas, with the hazards of bomb at- 
tack. 

As I have said, this omnibus bill is the 
first one proposed since 1950, and needless 
to say it includes a large number of projects 
which have been accumulating. It covers 
95 projects including 23 under beach-erosion 
programs with an estimated cost for the 95 
projects of $251,700,146. Under the law gov- 
erning beach-erosion projects, they are per- 
missible only for the protection of public 
property and two-thirds of the cost must be 
borne by local interest and one-third by the 
Federal Government. It is estimated the 
cost of beach-erosion projects will be $13,- 
146,731. 

It is the thought of a good many sttidents 
of our economic programs that it is a wise 
move for the Federal Government to have 
public projects of this nature examined and 
approved by the Army engineers so that their 
worth and economic feasibility may be estab- 
lished and have them available on the shelf 
of approved projects in the event of the need 
for public works to bolster our economy. In 
the meantime, however, such of the projects 
as are urgently needed for immediate con- 
struction are cleared for appropriation to 
enable construction to start. 

I call attention to the fact that our com- 
mittee is a legislative ittee and merely 
authorizes projects and before construction 
can proceed the Appropriations Committee 
must provide the funds. 

The economy of the United States, the 
foremost Nation of the world, is based upon 
our immense wealth of natural resources and 
our productive capacity and know-how in 
this highly developed machine age. It be- 
hooves us to guard well our natural resources 
and exercise every effort for their preserva- 
tion, utilization, and full development in or- 
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der that we may continue to hold the front 
rank of the nations of the world in the ability 
to produce the necessities of life not only for 
our own people but for many of the less for- 
tunate peoples of the world. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt as President 
of the United States in 1908 made a great 
contribution to this program for the conser- 
vation, development, utilization of our nat- 
ural resources and particularly the forests, 
minerals, waters, and soil. He said: 

“Each river system, from its headwaters in 
the forest to its mouth on the coast, is a 
single unit and should be treated as such. 

“Running water is a most valuable natural 
asset of the people, and there is urgent need 
for conserving it for navigation, for power, 
for irrigation, and for domestic and munici- 
pal supply. 

“The improvement of our inland water- 
Ways can be and should be made to pay for 
itself as far as practicable from the inciden- 
tal proceeds from waterpower and other uses. 
Navigation should of course be free, but the 
greatest return will come from the increased 
commerce, growth, and prosperity of our 
people. For this we have already waited too 
long. Adequate funds should be provided, 
by bond issue if necessary and tre work 
should be delayed no longer. The develop- 
ment of our waterways and the conservation 
of our forests are two most pressing physical 
needs of the country. They are interdepend- 
ent and they should be met vigorously, to- 
gether, and at once. There is urgent need 
for prompt and decisive action.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt in pleading 
for the conservation and development of 
America’s natural resources was only follow- 
ing the sage advice of another great Ameri- 
can statesman of long ago, Daniel Webster, 
whose words are chiseled in the plaque over 
our Speaker’s rostrum: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
eall forth its powers, promote ail its great 
interests and see whether we also in our day 
and generation may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered.” 

As in the days of Theodore Roosevelt there 
was need, as he said, for prompt and decisive 
action in the conservation and development 
of these great natural resources, so today 
we in our time and generation will be derelict 
in our duty and shortsighted in our vision 
if we fail to provide the necessary funds and 
legislation needed to conserve and protect 
to the full these great natural resources 
which belong to all the people and which are 
being wasted and depleted. Unless we make 
possible’ the full use of our water, forests, 
soil, and hydroelectric power we will be 
unable to meet the heavy demands upon our 
economy and to provide for our own people 
the high standard of living they now enjoy, 
and at the same time to perform our full 
part in maintaining a peaceful and stable 
world. 

As we visualize the immense billions the 
United States has expended around the world 
in attempting to bring peace to the world 
and goodwill among men of all nations, we 
cannot help but be impressed with the neces- 
sity of ending the worldwide race in arma- 
ment in this age of the atomic and H-bombs 
and returning to international cooperation 
and the spiritual and moral values which 
dominated our forebears, with the hope that 
the millions expended in armaments and 
wars may be turned into channels of peace 
and internal improvements and improved 
standards of living in order to overcome 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, and despair which 
have been the prime causes of wars. 

May I close with the words and admonition 
of our President with whom I most heartily 
concur when he said: 

“We are prepared to reaffirm with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help 
build a world in which all peoples can be 
productive and . This Govern- 
ment is ready to ask the people to join with 
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all nations in devoting a substantial per- 
centage of any savings achieved by real dis- 
armament to a fund for world aid and re- 
construction. The purposes of this great 
work would be: To help other peoples to de- 
velop the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, 
to assist all peoples to know the blessings of 
productive freedom. The monuments of 
this new kind of war would be these: Roads 
and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health. We are ready in short, to dedicate 
our strength to serving the needs, rather 
than the fears of the world.” 





Little Business Gets the “Business” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a dif- 
ferentfacet of the impact upon the econ- 
omy of the Nation of the adoption of the 
slogan “What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country” is brought out 
in the following editorial from Labor’s 
Daily: 

Li1TLe Business GErs THE “BUSINESS” 

That there has been a literal acceptance by 
the Eisenhower administration of the creed, 
“What is good for General Motors is good for 
the country,” is evidenced by the report in a 
business magazine that General Motors has 
received over $7 billion in war contracts since 
Korea. 

And 25 large corporations have grabbed 45.5 
percent of the total defense contracts, Labor 
Research Association reports. The biggies, as 
usual, have been hogging the orders. The 
“new climate” in Washington is indeed stim- 
ulating for them. 

Attorney General Brownell admitted the 
plight of the little businessmen when he 
frankly reported to the President that the 
program written into the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to channel defense contracts to 
combinations of small-business concerns had 
failed. 

He admitted that Government procure- 
ment officials had been reluctant, perhaps 
even to the point of unreasonableness, to deal 
with these small-business men on the same 
basis as the big corporations. 

He even questioned whether under present 
conditions (meaning under conditions where 
the biggest monopolies control the Pentagon) 
this act can be carried out. 

Only 576 companies, with a total of 27,725 
employees, are involved in the 26 production 
pools which have been approved for defense 
contracts. And the pools have received only 
$5.4 million of prime contracts out of some 
$68 billion of such contracts. The total of 
contracts awarded to the little fellows thus 
Was approximately .00008 of all contracts 
awarded. Infinitesimal amount, isn’t it? 

The small-business men, of course, are 
blamed for this situation by the Attorney 
General. He said some of them sat back and 
waited for contracts. But Brownell deliber- 
ately ignored the facts that the littles, un- 
like the bigs, do not have the money to pro- 
mote their cause, to employ the services of 
the 5 percenters and other go-betweens to 
land the orders. 

An interesting admission by the Attorney 
General is that more vigorous standards are 
set in awarding these contracts to the small 
business production pools than are applied 
to other contracting firms, even in the in- 
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stance where facilities surveys have estab- 
lished ability to perform. 

Another factor that is retarding the efforts 
of the Small.Business Administration’s ef- 
forts to help the little fellows get a larger 
share of defense spending is that budget 
cutbacks have shrunk the dollar value of 
contracts awarded by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

In 1952 the dollar value of the contracts 
was $40.7 billion, in 1953, $28.5 billion, and 
for the first 6 months of 1954, only $4 
billion. , 

Adoption by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the National Security Council of a policy of 
concentrating orders in a sole efficient pro- 
ducer has diminished the number of sub- 
contractors (smaller firms) likely to be called 
on to furnish components. 

All of which leads us right back to where 
we began. General Motors and the other 
biggies are getting what is good for them 
from the business-dominated Eisenhower 
administration. 

Whether this is best for the small-business 
firms in general and the people in particular 


“is extremely doubtful. The voters will an- 


swer that in the 1954 congressional elections 
and in the presidential election of 1956. 





Selling Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Geneva Progress. It seems to me 
that this contains something that is 
worthwhile as we search for a solution 
to the problem of using the surplus milk 
which is produced in our country. 

The editorial follows: 


As goes the sale of milk so goes the pros- 
perity of the dairy farmer. 

A muddled condition exists as to the sale 
of milk. Much of the time the farmers have 
too much and the consumers have too little. 
It is generally agreed that Americans don’t 
drink enough milk. They'll pay an extra 
cent or two for Brazilian coffee but not for 
milk. 

Why is the sale of milk in a rut? In this 
mobile age some kind of milk is within reach 
of everybody and modern refrigeration has 
pretty well licked the problems once exper- 
ienced in keeping milk around the home. 

The dairy industry needs more advertising 
and better sales promotion. 

What would happen to milk sales if milk 
was advertised in newspapers and magazines 
and on radio and TV the way the brewers 
are advertising’ beer? Nobody can say for 
sure but it’s a good bet the old slogan “It 
pays to advertise” would more than hold 
its own in any such a promotion campaign. 
At any rate it would certainly be worth a 





try. 

Another factor determining how a com- 
modity sells is price and merchandising 
method. 

Along this line is the experiment of 4 of 
the 12 dairies in the Cumberland, Md., area. 
They are selling milk only by the gallon 
price has already dropped 659 cents 
on. Many families would find it 
tisfactory to buy 1 gallon of milk instead 

several bottles and certainly the dairy 
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would find it l¢ss costly to prepare for mar. 
ket. More originality and improvement is 
needed in the merchandising of milk. 
The solution to the dairy farmers’ problem 
is not in selling more milk to the Govern. 
ment but in selling more milk to the public, 





Upper Colorado River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is in. 
deed regretful that the proponents of 
the upper Colorado River development 
project have become so embittered by 
their local selfish viewpoint that they fee] 
they have a monopoly on the knowledge 
of the water problems of the West. | 
sincerely believe that the proponents of 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
are so hopelessly lost in the forest that 
they cannot see the trees. 


When people venture into fields for 
which they are ill-equipped, unprepared, 
and fail to use the simple rules of safety 
practiced in everyday life, they find 
themselves sometimes in very embarrass- 
ing positions. According to the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD of May 11, 1954, Appendix 
A3449, Barbara L. Schall and Richard 
Schall, of Wrightwood, Calif., are two 
such individuals, 


In answer to Mr. and Mrs. Schall, I 
might say that I took the trip down the 
Yampa and Greene Rivers which the 
Schalls took, in company with Mr. Don 
Hatch, a qualified river guide, and ex- 
perienced none of the horrors which are 
recounted in the Schall letter. This let- 
ter has been given widespread circula- 
tion, and I would like to place in the Rec- 
ORD several letters from individuals qual- 
ified to be on the river, proving that if 
the usual safety precautions are taken 
the trip is a delight and one which 
should be experienced by every Ameri- 
can. 

Letters from Mr. Howard R. Smith, 
executive secretary of the Western River 
Guides Association, to Mr. Richard 
Schall, from Don Hatch, chief river 
guide, to the editor of the Utah Tribune, 
and from Mr. Hatch to me are included. 

Open LETTER 
WeEsTERN River GuiIpEs ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 13, 1954. 
Mr. Ricuarp ScHALb, 
Wrightwood, Calif. 

Dear Sm: I have before me articles which 
were printed in local newspapers of which 
mention was made regarding your recent 
experiences on the Yampa and Greene Rivers. 
May I, as executive secretary of the Western 
River Guides Association, express our sym- 
pathy that you had such an experience. 
Knowing the genuine joy which can come 
from a successful trip, I can readily under- 
stand your anxiety, for not having accom- 


misinformed, for these trips, on western 
rivers, are all dangerous when not properly 
equipped and managed. It was with this 
thought of safety being uppermost in our 
minds, that our organization was formed, 
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and we agree with you, that there should be 
more information given out through our 
public organs regarding the necessity of 
proper equipment and river experience prior 
to undertaking such a trip. There are hun- 
qreds of people who make annual guided 
excursions without incident. 

In line with this feature of safety, and in 
anticipation of the possibility of an experi- 
ence such as yours, the guides, with the 
wholehearted cooperation of the parks de- 
partment, have established many disaster 
stations along the western rivers. You on 
your journey must have passed many of 
these unknowingly. Our marked maps also 
show two ranches, in addition to the one at 
Island Park, at which points one may leave 
the river, and return to the towns nearby. 
I believe you will agree with me that you 
did error in undertaking such a trek without 
first making local inquiry. Had you con- 
tacted Mr. Jess Lombard, ranger of the 
Dinosaur National Monument (incidentally 
such a contact is required before entering 
the park) you would have been notified of 
these stations. He undoubtedly would have 
also warned you about the extreme danger of 
running such an area in a kayak. Again I 
say that proper equipment and guide serv- 
ice are paramount before being safe on these 
western rivers. d 

We have been called upon on many occa- 
sions to lend assistance to those travelers who 
unknowingly set out unprepared and be- 
come stranded. These cases are indeed 
pathetic with each leaving its scar on the 
participants, including the rescuing guide. 
In spite of this however, in all fairness, I am 
sure that you will agree that the sport cannot 
be condemned because tnexperience has lead 
to your disaster. Certainly the layman can- 
not equitably outlaw air travel, because he 
himself has not the equipment nor experi- 
ence to fly. 

Iam mailing you, under separate cover, a 
copy of a letter recently sent to interested 
parties, newspapers, travel agencies, and 
other groups whom we thought might be in- 
terested in our associatons, and/or its pur- 
poses. Thus far, we have received little as- 
sistance. It seems that there must be some 
major disaster before we will receive pub- 
licity, and then undoubtedly it will be ad- 
verse. We are in no position to carry on an 
extensive advertising program to properly 
educate the public. As a result, we have pe- 
riodic rescues, with each cutting into the 
next year’s river business in direct proportion 
to the magnitude of the adjectives used when 
the report is made. It is a problem and we 
hope to solve it by more education of the true 
facts, and notification of them to key sources. 

May I again express our regret that your 
trip ended with difficulty, and invite you to 
participate in one of the well-equipped 
guided tours of the river. I can say, without 
hesitation, that will be rewarded beyond 
measure. The uties and experiences 
which are obtained from a properly con- 
ducted excursion yield the kind of relaxing 
joys which remain in one’s soul forever. 

Yours very truly, 
Howarp R. SmirH, 
Executive Secretary, 
Western River Guides Association. 


HatcuH RIver EXPEDITIONS, 
Vernal, Utah, May 14, 1954. 
To: Editor Tribune. 
From: Don Hatch, guide, Hatch River Expe- 
ditions. 

Dear Sims; It’s pathetic to note the many 
inaccuracies being circulated concerning 
dams and rivers, but the one that really 
took the cake, so to speak, was the Tribune- 
doctored and miscolored account of the two 
self-styled boatmen from California who 
took a trip down the Yampa River recently. 
It was apparent from the start of the article 
that these boatmen lacked preparation and 
commonsense so necessary for any boating 
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venture. Had these same people been on a 
large lake, they'd have surely drowned since 
the shore is farther away in most spots than 
on the mild Yampa River. 

The kayak incident could have been 
avoided had these rules been followed: 

1. Contact the superintendent of the Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

2. Follow at least a simple river map. 

3. Seek authentic information from the 
Western River Guides Association. 

4. Use boats, not tubs, logs, etc. 

It’s obvious that the Tribune found it 
convenient to play up this incident because 
of the Echo Dam issue. Now how about 
writing an article stating truthfully the fact 
that hundreds have and will see Dinosaur 
scenery safely and inexpensively with com- 
petent river-guide service? 

Don Hatcu, 
Chief River Guide, 
Sart Lake Crry, UTAn. 
The Honorable Jonn P. Sartor, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Mr. SAYLor: I would like to 
comment on the Yampa River trip taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schall, of Fleetwood, 
Calif.. on May 3, 1954, but before I do I 
would like to state my qualifications for 
questioning statements made in their letter 
of May 7, 1954, written in Vernal, Utah, to 
the Sierra Club, San Francisco. 

I have been down the Yampa River in 
boats more times than any other person with 
the possible exception of my father, Bus 
Hatch, and can truthfully say that the river 
trips are perfectly safe and inexpensive if 
handled by competent guides and a little 
commonsense. The trips are delightful from 
all aspects whether you take a 1-day or 6- 
day trip, and anyone who is able to walk can 
make it; in some cases cripples, for we’ve 
taken them down, too, with groups of chil- 
dren. 

Concerning the trip of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Schall, I would like to point out the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. They failed to leave the river when they 
had opportunities even after they said they 
ripped the canvas on the bottom of their 
tiny kayak. I support this point with the 
fact that they visited the Mantle Ranch after 
their mishap and then returned to the river 
to complete the run down to Island Park, 
some 24 miles downstream. They also passed 
the Chew’s Ranch and a supply station before 
completing their trip to Island Park. 
Ranches, roads, orchards, vegetable gardens, 
and the supply station—all along the bank 
of the river—were easy to find. I conclude 
then that their plight couldn’t have been as 
serious as their letter leads one to believe. 

2. They failed to report their intentions to 
run through Dinosaur National Monument 
Canyons to Supt. Jess Lombard. Mr. Lom- 
bard has excellent maps available that will 
help anyone conduct safer trips through 
that area. 

3. The collapsible boat the Schalls used 
was seriously overloaded since it had in it 
2 people, supplies for 3 or 4 days, an extra 
paddle, plus camera, ropes, personal gear, 
patching material, and other miscellaneous 
equipment. I doubt whether any park of- 
ficial would allow them on a lake with such 
a@ load. 

4. They fatled to get adequate water-con- 
ditions data. 

5. The Schall people were traveling far 
too fast down a river they, from all indica- 
tions, knew nothing about. They made ap- 
proximately 67 miles in their little boat in 
two and a half days; even at that rate, they 
made frequent stops for repair. 

In conclusion, I can seriously say that I’ve 
seen people swim through Yampa Canyons 
more successfully on air mattresses than they 
ran their boat through. A case in point is 
that of Mr. John Hacking, of Vernal, Utah, 
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who ran a boat trip for me for the first 
time last year. Not only did he float through 
Yampa Rapids on an air mattress, but later 
he told me in all truthfulness that he swam 
through Split Mountain Gorge without even 
a lifejacket. 

I hope that this letter helps disprove the 
many unfounded statements that Dinosaur 
National Monument beauties are inaccessible. 
While I sympathize with the situation Mr. 
and Mrs. Schall were in while on the river, I 
hope that letters like theirs are based more 
on sound reasoning and commonsense rather 
than emotions brought forth by pressure 
groups who advocate the flooding of our 
national monument. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dow Hatcu, Boatman. 





Salute to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the bravest of the young democracies, 
the State of Israel, has recently reached 
its sixth anniversary, and it is with privi- 
lege that I rise to pay tribute to its 
notable achievements. 

Having reached their sixth year of 
independence, the people of the State of 
Israel have reason to be proud of their 
small but vigorous nation. During these 
years, and against many complex diffi- 
culties, Israel has been sucessful in mak- 
ing magnificent progress toward eco- 
nomic stability and an economy which 
will enable its citizens to better their 
standard of living, and to absorb the 
many new ciitzens who seek haven in 
what they regard as their ancestral 
homeland. 

With simultaneous industrial and ag- 
ricultura] development, Israel has estab- 
lished a democratic form of government, 
which embodies the basic democratic 
principles of the western free world. 

The land of Israel today is the scene 
of active development—of new cities and 
towns, farms, industries, and mines. 
The achievements of the past 6 years 
foretell of higher attainments in the 
years to come. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to 
visit the young and industrious State of 
Israel in October 1951. At that time I 
saw widespread evidence of the great 
zeal and industry on the part of the peo- 
ple of this young republic to make a 
success of this bold venture. There were, 
to be sure, also evidences of the great 
handicaps under which the people were 
working, such as the physical limitations 
of certain areas of the land and other 
geographic complications. Yet I had the 
feeling then, as I do now, that the energy 
of the people of Israel and their faith 
in this endeavor, will enable them to suc- 
ceed, even against some very great ob- 
stacles. 

I am proud that the United States is 
playing a significant part in the devel- 
opment and growth of Israel. I extend 
my greetings and sincere best wishes to 
the Government and people of Israel on 
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the sixth anniversary, with deep admira- 
tion for their achievements and poten- 
tialities. I hope I shall be able to visit 
there again some day. 





Anniversary of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention at this time an anniver- 
sary of worldwide importance and sig- 
nificance. It is the celebration, on May 
28, of National Independence Day of the 
independent Republic of Armenia. I 
respectfully recommend to your consid- 
eration this commemoration of a gallant 
and liberty-loving people. The valor 
and faith of Armenians all over the 
world are living proof that ofttimes 
freedom’s flame burns brightest in the 
hearts of those who are the weariest and 
who have the least to be thankful for. 

It was 36 years ago, on May 28, 1918, 
in the wake of the Russian revolution, 
and as a result of decisive victories by 
Armenian military forces against Tur- 
key, the independent Republic of Ar- 
menia was founded. its national life 
was short lived, however. 

During the time it existed as an inde- 
pendent Republic, a truly democratic 
government was established, complete 
with legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments. Over 1,500 schools and 
colleges were opened throughout the 
land. Housing and irrigation were ef- 
fected. Hospitals, churches, and the- 
aters were built. Progress and economic 
rehabilitation were incredible. 

The United States was most generous 
to the Armenian people during their 
time of trial, sending food, clothing, 
medicaments, and assisted greatly in 
fields of benevolent assistance. 

The Western Allies recognized the Ar- 
menian Government one after the other; 
the United States gave formal recogni- 
tion to the Armenian Government on 
April 23, 1920. 

On August 10, 1920, at Sevres, a 
suburb of Paris, a treaty of peace was 
signed between the Western Allies, and 
the envoys of the Republic of Armenia 
and Turkey. Known as the Sevres 
Treaty, it meant the official recognition 
of Armenia by the Allies and Turkey and 
provided that the settlement of the 
Armeno-Turkish boundries be left tip to 
the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. President Wilson de- 
limited the Armenian boundaries on 
November 22, 1920. 

Hopes of freedom were stilled when 
the Red army invaded Armenia and 
subdued the young republic on Decem- 
ber 2, 1920. An heroic effort was made 
after the occupation by the Russians in 
February of 1921; they were ejected 
from the Armenian homeland and kept 
out for over 3 months, But in the face 
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of overwhelming odds, the Republic fell, 
and has since been known as one of the 
so-called 16 “independent” Republics 
that form the present Soviet Union. 

As a republic, Armenia existed for a 
short 2% years. As an inspiration and 
a shining light, she will live in the hearts 
and the memories of freedom-loving 
men forever. 

In Armenia, the people today are for- 
bidden, under pain of death, the right 
of celebrating their national inde- 
pendence day. They are confident, how- 
ever, that together with their powerful 
ally, the United States, they will one day 
walk arm in arm down the pathway of 
peace. Together with us, they pray for 
the happy day when all men will be held 
equal in the eyes of their fellowmen, 
just as they are equal in the sight of 
the God who created them. 

Armenia is one of the oldest countries 
of recorded history. The biblical Ark of 
Noah landed on Mount Ararat. Already 
in the seventh century B. C., the Ar- 
menians had established their inde- 
pendent kingdom in Asia Minor. 

In the year A. D. 278 Armenia, as the 
first state in the world, accepted Chris- 
tianity as its religion. Thirty-five years 
later, Emperor Constantine followed 
their lead and proclaimed Christianity 
in A. D. 313 as the religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

And so it is that we draw inspiration 
from the gallant people of Armenia on 
this May 28. Though they be broken in 
body, their spirit has never been 
crushed. Through many decades of sub- 
jugation by their godless oppressors they 
have nurtured an abiding faith in God; 
they have demonstrated time and again 
an unswerving confidence in themselves 
and the rightness of their cause. To- 
gether with the uncounted millions who 
have fallen within the awful penumbra 
of Soviet domination and irreligion they 
cry out for justice. And just as sure as 
night follows day they shall rise again 
and like the avenging angels of old shall 
banish forever from their fair lands the 
last of the conqueror and the last vestige 
of his philosophy oi hate and malevo- 

nce 





Excerpt From Walter Winchell Broadcast 
of May 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith portion of the 
radio broadcast of Walter Winchell de- 
livered on May 16, 1954: 

Mr. and Mrs. United States, I have been 
covering the McCarthy-Army story in Wash- 
ington for the last.10 days and believe me the 
partial that you are getting on 
your television screen is not, in my opinion, 
a@ true one. It is no more a picture of the 
real Washington, D. C., than a corner brawl 
on Constitution Avenue is a picture of the 
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Washington Monument. The overworkeg 
and the underpaid people who run oy; 
Government are still giving it service from 
their hearts. The Government scientist; 
are not looking at the television hippo. 
drome—they are too busy looking through 
microscopes to continue the fight against 
everything from potato bugs to cancer. Con. 
gressmen and Senators are working very 
hard on 60 other committees at a rate which 
would give most men heart failure. Army 
Navy, Air Force, and United States Marins 
people are not worried about when the hear. 
ings will end or how. They are helping 
their Commander in Chief carry his terrible 
burden. Tired Cabinet officers are staying 
up late at night—not to hear the news—pyt 
to make it in agonized decisions. Almost as 
inspiring as the light of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Bay are the midnight 
lights in the White House. There, ladies 
and gentlemen, one man alone—your Presi. 
dent—peers through the international dark. 
ness. His problem is not whether one private 
was given a commission, but how to prevent 
your son and every boy in the Army from 
being sent to Indochina, 





J. Edgar Hoover—A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in its issue 
of May 22, 1954, the Advocate, the offi- 
cial Catholic paper for the Archdiocese 
of Newark, published the following edi- 
torial, a tribue to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation: 





A TrisuTs 

There are few men in public life more 
respected than J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This enviable position of regard has been 
acquired over a period of 30 years—the 
length of time Mr. Hoover has been direct- 
ing the FBI. 

From the time of his appointment by the 
then United States Attorney General, Harlan 
Fiske Stone, until the present, Mr. Hoover 
has striven, and successfully, to bring this 
very important arm of law enforcement to 
a position of respect and admiration. With 
characteristic humility, the Director attrib- 
utes this fact to the personnel of the Bureau. 
However, it was the himself who 
insisted 30 years ago, tha’ Bureau cease 
to be a catchall for political hacks and be 
divorced from all politics. He has always 
insisted that appointments to and promo- 
tions within the Bureau be made strictly on 
ability. 

He has served during the administrations 
of 5 Presidents and under 11 Attorneys 
General. All have testified to their personal 
regard for the Director and for the members 
of the Bureau whom he has molded into the 
group of individuals whose devotion to the 
protection of the people has often carried 
them above and beyond the call of duty. 

Because of his position, Mr. Hoover has 
been called on frequently to comment on 
crime and its causes. He has often stressed 
the importance of a religious background 
and in the prevention of crime. 
Nor has he underestimated the place of 
the home. “I strongly believe,” he once 
said, “the molding of character begins at 
home. There is the best place to reverse the 
trend of juvenile delit.=iency.” 
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The Nation can well pay tribute to him and 
to all who, under his direction, labor un- 
ceasingly for the security of the Nation and 
the protection of its citizens. 





Internationalists Are Fine, But Home 
Folks Are Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, just a few days ago the House 
passed a bill to create a commission to 
advise the people of America on educa- 
tional matters, that is, what the teach- 
ers should teach and what the pupils 
should learn. 

No doubt there are some who have as- 
similated the courses available at the so- 
called higher institutions of learning, 
but, after all, the folks who live in the 
“sticks” or if you prefer, at the grass- 
roots—seem to be getting along fairly 
well as is evident from a news item from 
the St. Joseph Herald-Press, published 
at St. Joseph, Mich., under the date of 
May 19, which reads as follows: 

Ask Dowaclac BAND TO BOwL—HIcH SCHOOL 
MuSICIANS TO MarcH New YeEar’s Day IN 
OraNGE Bow. 

Dowactac, May 19.—All 80 members of the 
Dowagiac High School band, attended by 
eight chaperons, will fly to the Orange Bowl 
game in Miami, Fla., next New Year's Day in 
a chartered plane. 

Don Potter, président of the Band Parents 
organization, said the local band is the only 
group from this area and one of only two 
from the North, to be invited to the football 
classic. 

The Dowagiac band earned the invitation 
by winning firsts in the southwest Michigan 
marching contest at Benton Harbor, and in 
parade marching at the Niles “Light Night,” 
placing in the first division at the district 
concert contest in Kalamazoo, the State con- 
test at Lansing and the Holland tulip fes- 
tival. 

The invitation came from Henry Fillmore, 
director of the half-time program at the 
Orange Bowl. 

The trip is estimated to cost $14,500. A 
committee on arrangements includes Dexter 
Clough, band director, Frank White, Richard 
Judd, Dick Hunsberger, and James Thar. 

In order to finance the trip, each band 
member must earn $25 personally by January 
1. The band has also been divided into four 
groups, each of Which must sponsor a money- 
making project to earn $200. 

The Band Parents group will seek to raise 
the balance of the money elsewhere. The 
Dowagiac board of education has approved 
the project. 

The band will present a free, public exhi- 
bition at 8:30 tonight at the athletic field. 


Nor should I forget that in fishing 
tackle Heddon’s Sons at Dowagiac, Mich., 
are successfully competing with the so- 
called experts of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Great Britain. 

Even though the great minds in Wash- 
ington seem to find it necessary to spend 
the taxpayers’ dollars in creating boards 
and commissions to tell the home folks 
how to do things, the home folks seem to 
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have been getting along fairly well prior 
to the creation of this last commission. 
I have seen photostatic copies of some of 
the letters written by Washington, Lin- 
coln, and a few other great men of this 
country and even though at times they 
misspelled—according to our present- 
day standards—certain common words, 
they did very well for themselves, and 
more important, for this country of ours. 

Perhaps it would be ironic if the home 
folks demanded the creation of a com- 
mission to tell the educational experts 
how to earn a few tax dollars which 
might be used to pay compensation for 
some of the boards created here in 
Washington. 





Water: Our Nation’s Greatest and Most 
Important Natural Resource 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a speech on Water: Our Great- 
est and Most Important Natural Re- 
source was delivered by me this morn- 
ing before the 4lst annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress which was meeting in the May- 
flower Hotel of this city. 

Many Members of Congress have in- 
dicated to me that they are deeply in- 
terested in flood control, navigation, 
reclamation, power-dam development, 
and other problems connected with the 
full utilization of our Nation’s water 
resources, Since my speech includes a 
discussion of some of these problems, I 
asked and secured unanimous consent 
to insert it in the ConcREssIONAL RECorRD. 


The speech follows: 
Water: Ovr NATIon’s GrEaTest AND Most 
ImporTANT NATURAL RESOURCE 


Chairman Brooks, my colleagues Senator 
Martin, Mr. Angell, and Mr. Davis, delegates 
to this convention, ladies and gentlemen, 
some years ago I was president of the Wash- 
ington State Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
which is an affiliate of your organization. 
I, therefore, know not from hearsay but 
from personal experience of the aims, work, 
and achievements of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. I know, firsthand, what 
the officers and members of this association, 
past and present, have done toward pro- 
moting a great forward-looking, progressive, 
and sound national program for the develop- 
ment of our Nation’s water resources. I am 
proud to be on the list of speakers for the 
4lst national convention of this most worth- 
while organization. 

Most of the river, harbor, and flood control 
work of. the Nation is planned, engineered 
and carried out by the United.States Corps 
of Army engineers. The Army engineers 
have done an excellent job in developing our 
water resources. I have found their repre- 
sentatives, during my 7 years in Congress, to 
be the best informed, most cooperative and 
most constructive who come before our House 
committee on Public Works. These United 
States Army engineers have done great work 
for this Nation in the past. I am sure they 
will continue to do so for years in the future. 
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Bill Nye, the American humorist, once de- 
livered a lecture on milk. He talked at great 
length on the subject of just plain, everyday, 
ordinary m-i-l-k. My assignment, today, is 
much simpler than was Nye’s. I am to talk 
to you for only 15 minutes on a substance 
much more plentiful and much more com- 
monplace than milk for the subject of my 
discourse is plain, everyday, commonplace, 
ordinary water—just w-a-t-e-r. 

Of all the great natural resources with 
which a kindly and allwise Heavenly Father 
has endowed mankind, water and soil are the 
most important and contribute most to 
man's welfare and happiness. 

Everyday, everywhere, we see water all 
about us. This is to be expected because 
three-fourths of the world’s surface is cov- 
ered by it. Water is the most common and 
most plentiful substance on this planet. 

Because water is so essential to man’s life 
and development, all but a small part of the 
world’s human population lives near water- 
ways. From the dawn of civilization water 
has determined where man dwells. George 
Washington built Mount Vernon where it is 
and established this beautiful Capital City in 
this piace because when the foundations of 
these two national shrines were laid, the best 
highway in all the wildernesses of Virginia 
and Maryland was the Potomac River. 
Washington did only what all mankind al- 
ways has done, established his home and his 
city by the side of the best and most con- 
venient available highway of his time and 
place. 

Rivers were and are the best highways for 
the low cost transportation of freight. 
When boats were small, the first settlements 
of men developed in the river valleys of the 
Nile and Euphrates. As boats became larger, 
man began to navigate the inland seas, such 
as the Mediterranean, and then Carthage, 
Rome, and Athens came into their glory. 
As boats grew sturdier, men ventured onto 
the open seas and soon thereafter the 
world’s most populous cities developed on 
the world’s ocean seaports. 

It is interesting to note that in our own 
country, not until we come down to our 
16th city in population, Indianapolis, Ind., 
do we find a city that is not a sea, 
a lake, or a river port. The 15 largest cities 
in our Nation are all on navigable water. 
Despite the vast developments in railroads, 
in automobiles, and in aviation, waterways 
still provide our most important highways 
for the movement of bulk freight. 

Discussion, however, of water as the pro- 
vider of highways of commerce and as the 
friend and benefactor of mankind, is the 
special assignment of my friend, Mr. ANGELL, 
of Oregon, who is the distinguished chair~ 
man of the House Rivers and Harbors Com~- 
mittee. 

My task here, as chairman of the House 
subcommittee on flood control, is to discuss 
water, not as the friend but as the foe of 
mankind and to make suggestions for polic- 
ing it. 

Old Man River, despite all the laudatory 
things that have been said about him, it 
must be admitted, still has a Dr. Jeckyl and 
Mr. Hyde personality. Most of the time and 
in most places Old Man River is a kindly 
and friendly character. There are times, 
however, when the weather is too warm or 
too wet that Old Man River suffers periods 
of madness during which he leaves his usual 
haunts and runs amuk among the people, 
leaving death, destruction, and disaster in 
his wake. 

It is to control Old Man River during his 
periodic spasms of madness that the con- 
gressional committees on flood control exist. 

Ploods are not new in America. De Soto 
encountered them when he first, in 1541, 
visited the interior of our continent. New 
Englanders were building dikes to fight 
floods long before they built ramparts on 
Bunker Hill to fight the British. Southern 
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farmers were constructing similar works 
to battle the oncoming waters of the Mis- 
sissippi long before the Louisiana Purchase. 

The floods of pioneer days, however, did 
little damage if damages are measured in 
dollars. The river valleys then were only 
sparsely settled. These valleys were not 
crowded, then, as they are today with cities, 
factories, office buildings, churches, schools, 
highways, bridges, railroads, and developed 
farmlands. 

Even when early-day floods washed fertile 
farmlands downstream towards the sea, pio- 
neer farmers worried little for over the hill 
was more land, untouched by the plow, that 
could be had almost for the seeking. 

Times, however, have changed. Good idle 
farmland is scarce and becoming scarcer. 
The river valleys have become heavily popu- 
lated and are becoming more so every year. 
Billions have been invested in the river val- 
leys for buildings, highways, railroads, and 
those things which civilization requires. 
These investments are increasing year after 
year. The urgency of protecting the in- 
creasing number of valley residents and their 
mounting investments is growing and will 
continue to grow as long as the population 
continues to multiply and prosper. 

The Corps of the United States Army Engi- 
neers has made studies during recent years 
which reveal that the average monetary loss 
which this Nation suffers from floods is 
about $500 million a year. Some years, such 
as 1936, when New England experienced a 
flood that did a half-billion in damage, and 
1950 in which the billion-dollar flood oc- 
curred in the Missouri and Kaw basins, the 
damages have far exceeded the half-billion 
dollar average. In other favorable years the 
losses have been less. But on the average, 
say the Engineers, the flood loss of the Na- 
tion is half a billion dollars a year. 

These losses will tend to increase, rather 
than decrease, unless strong remedial works 
are undertaken. 

Our Nation in 1900 had a population of 
less than 75 million. By 1950, our Nation's 
population had increased to more than 150 
million. In short, our country’s population 
in the first half of this century doubled. 
If we can judge the future by the past, we 
may confidently expect our country will have 
a population of 300 million by the end of this 
century. 

The doubling of our Nation’s population 
by the year A. D. 2000 will mean more people 
and more wealth in our river valleys to re- 
quire flood protection. 

The sooner Congress provides that pro- 
tection the less it will cost since nearly all 
protective works demand land acquisition 
and land values increase in ratio with popu- 
lation growth. 

Flood control in America was once a small 
and simple problem. The expanding popu- 
lations and growing wealth of our Nation's 
river valleys have made it a complex and 
gigantic one. 


Tt was not until 1936 that Congress, after 
years of urging by this association, recog- 
nized ficod control as a national welfare 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
and made it so in the Flood Control Act of 
1936. 

In the 18 years which have elapsed since 
the enactment of that bill, the Congress has 
authorized the construction of 909 flood con- 
trol projects. These 909 Federal flood con- 
trol projects if all constructed at today’s 
prices would require the expenditure of 
$6,736,000,000 of Federal funds. 

Of this huge sum $2,286,000,000 already 
has been appropriated, leaving nearly -five 
billions of dollars still to be appropriated 
before these 909 authorized projects can be 
completed. 

Nor will the completion of these 909 au- 
thorized projects finish the Nation's flood 
control problems for there are today 446 
flood control projects not yet authorized 
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that are in the study mill of the United 
States Army engineers. Most of these, even- 
tually, will come to the Congress for authori- 
zations. 

The pending House River and Harbor Flood 
Control omnibus authorization bill will, 
when reported, carry authorization for about 
@ half-billion dollars of new fiood-control 
projects. There are those who say that no 
new authorizations should be made until the 
existing half-a-billion dollars of authorized 
projects for which no appropriations have 
been made is cleared away. This would be 
unsound. Many of the new projects which 
are being submitted this year to Congress 
have a much higher benefit-cost ratio than 
some of those already authorized. 

Then, too, it is desirable that Congress 
have on hand a huge amount of work au- 
thorizations ready for instant use to over- 
come any recession in business and employ- 
ment that may occur in any future year. 

The cutting down of flood-control back- 
logs of authorized projects should be accom- 
plished not by refusing to authorize addi- 
tional new projects but by appropriating 
more money with which to move construc- 
tion of all authorized pfojects ahead faster. 

No cost figures are available on the magni- 
tude of the Nation’s water resource develop- 
ment problems. My guess is—and I consider 
it a most conservative one—that it will re- 
quire the expenditure of a billion dollars 
a year for 20 years to assure full protection 
of our river valleys from floods and to assure 
that the waters of our rivers will be used 
to the best advantage for the related pur- 
poses of navigation, reclamation, irrigation, 
recreation and power production. 

The taxpayers will pay for these projects 
whether they are built or not. If these flood 
control, and other water development proj- 
ects, are built, our citizens will pay for them 
in taxes. If these projects are not built, the 
taxpayers will pay for them just the same, in 
the half-billion dollars a year they will be 
compelled to spend to repair the damages 
of the floods which will repeatedly occur if 
protective works are not provided. 

Since it will cost less to build these water 
development projects now than later when 
population growth has swollen land values, 
we of the Congress should move forward to 
providing funds for protective works as rap- 
idly as the economy of the Nation permits. 

Despite our zeal for river and harbor im- 
provements, we, Congressmen, must ever keep 
in mind that we must maintain the Nation’s 
strong national financial and economic sys- 
tem by guarding it against the inflation that 
results from overly large deficit spending and 
a national debt that is too colossal. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we first economize 
in some places that we may expand our 
spending efforts in other and more worth- 
while ones. 

President Eisenhower has been doing a 
great job in eliminating waste and extrava- 
gance from government. As his program for 
economy and efficiency in government goes 
forward there will be more money for two 
things: (1) For tax reduction to the people, 
and (2) for undertaking and expanding pro- 
grams for such worthwhile and necessary 
improvements as the building of more, better, 
and safer highways and for undertaking more 
river and harbor, flood-control and water- 
resources development works. 

Solution of the Nation’s water problems, 


‘its flood control, navigation, power dam 


building, reclamation, and irrigation is a 
gigantic undertaking that will cost at a most 
conservative estimate at least $20 billion. 

Tt is not wise that our citizens should ex- 
pect and depend solely upon Uncle Sam alone 
todo itall. We should approve and applaud, 
therefore, the President’s proposal for part- 
nership development of the water resources. 

Our highways today are being built under 
® partnership arrangement between the 
States and the Federal Government. It is 
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just as desirable that our water resources de. 
velopments should go forward with the 
States and local communities assisting wher. 
ever they can. Projects will go forwarq 
much faster under partnership than by ex. 
pecting Uncle Sam, alone, to do it all. 

The Public Works Committee of the House 
of Representatives has reported favorably 
and the House already has passed the two 
important flood-control bills which will per- 
mit two State publicly owned Oregon-Wash- 
ington utilities to build two hydro-electric 
dams in the Pacific northwest. The builq- 
ing of these dams under the partnership ar. 
rangement will free more than $350 million 
of Federal money for use elsewhere on other 
river developments. 

America’s greatest source of strength is her 
unequalled industrial system which in peace 
and war has demonstrated that it can out. 
produce the world. The full utilization of 
our water resources adds to the strength of 
that industrial system. The prevention of 
floods saves that system from costly inter. 
ruptions. When organizations such as the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress works 
as it does for better water utilization, it 
works for a stronger America—an America 
that will remain in war invincible and in 
peace unrivaled in prosperity. 





Proposed Internal Revenue Code Revision 
and Its Failure To Give Relief to Low- 
Income Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code fails to give due consider- 
ation to wage earners and other persons 
of low income. I protest the lack of op- 
portunity which we in the House of Rep- 
resentatives had to amend the tax revi- 
sion bill to give effect to our thoughts. I 
hope that the Senate can and will do 
better. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reported out an 875-page revision of 
the tax code. We in the House, though 
severely critical of many provisions in 
it, could only talk about it. The rules 
of the House denied us any real oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill. We had to 
accept it or reject it in toto. 

The revenue-reducing aspect of this 
revision bill is an extremely one-sided 
affair. Under the guise of presenting a 
measure which would rewrite many of 
the technical and administrative provi- 
sions of the tax law and introduce clarity 
and simplicity into other provisions, the 
majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee presented a bill full 
of important substantive changes. 
When we now ask for consideration of a 
proposal to raise exemptions in order to 
grant a small bit of relief to persons of 
low income, they strongly protest that 
this is a tax-reform bill, not a tax-relief 
bill. But when we point to many of the 
tax-reducing substantive changes al- 
ready in the bill, they defend on the 
grounds of equity and alleged reform. 
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A recitation of some of the facts will 
clearly show on whose side equity lies. 

The bill which has already passed the 
House of Representatives will reduce 
taxes by $1.4 billion. According to the 
ways and Means Committee, corpora- 
tions during 19554-and I emphasize 
1955—will receive $619 million of relief 
under the bill while individuals will re- 
ceive $778 million. What the majority 
of the committee fails to point out is 
that the relief accorded to corporations 
in years after 1955 will be very much 
greater, while the relief to individuals 
will undergo no such increase. 

Now we come to another important 
point which I want to emphasize. And 
that is that the benefits actually accru- 
ing to individuals do in fact accrue al- 
most exclusively to persons in the upper 
prackets. As the minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee pointed out, there 
are only two relatively minor provisions 
benefiting the average wage or salary 
earner. The first one is concerned with 
interest on installment contracts, and 
the other is liberalized deductions for 
medical and dental expenses. 

Contrast these with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of relief granted in 
the form of dividend exclusion and tax 
credit to stockholders, much more liberal 
depreciation allowances to business, tax 
relief to pension trusts, increase in au- 
thorized percentage depletion allow- 
anees, and a net operating loss provi- 
sion, as well as very favorable treatment 
for big businesses operating abroad. The 
revenue loss from the liberalized depre- 
ciation deductions to corporations over 
the next decade or so will be fantastic 
and will result during the single year of 
1960 in a tax loss of about $2.2 billion. 

It is sometimes almost funny to see 
the extent to which some go in attempt- 
ing to show how it is the little man who 
is going to benefit from the tax bill. This 
becomes almost absurd when efforts are 
made to prove that it is the low-income 
group which will benefit from the divi- 
dend tax credit proposal. An example 
of this sort of misleading suggestion can 
be found in the testimony of Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey before the 
Senate Finance Committee. The Sec- 
retary said that three-fourths of all 
individuals who received dividends earn 
less than $10,000 a year. What the Sec- 
retary did not tell was the percentage 
of all dividends received by persons with 
incomes over $10,000 a year. The an- 
swer to that is that they receive almost 
three-fourths of all dividend income. 
This group accounts for less than 4 per- 
cent of all taxpayers. Nimety-two per- 
cent of American families own no stock 
whatever. Of the remaining 8 percent, 
six-tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent of 
all publicly held stock, 

If the time for tax reduction has ar- 
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married man had an exemption of $2,500. 
Today he has only $1,200. d 

I strongly protest the philosophy of 
those who claim that we should first give 
tax relief to the well to do, who—they 
say—will invest the savings in new busi- 
ness and somehow have the benefits 
trickle down to the mass of the people. 
They say nothing about the fact that 
already our industrial capacity to pro- 
duce exceeds our capacity to consume, 
simply because people do not have the 
money with which to buy. It is my be- 
lief that we should give tax reductions 
to consumers who will spend the money 
for food to eat and clothing to wear. I 
have much more faith in the benefits 
of that kind of action trickling up to 
corporations and the well to do than I do 
in any trickling down which may come 
from tax reductions to General Motors 
and United States Steel. Anyway, Gen- 
eral Motors already got $200 million 
knocked off its tax bill by the termina- 
tion of the excess-profits tax. I think 
that is enough relief in 1 year for 1 cor- 
poration. Let us give the next break to 
the employees of General Motors and the 
60 million other wage earners in the 
United States, 





Should Our Boys Be Sent to Indochina? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation with reference to Indochina 
becomes more and more confusing. It 
does not seem that the people of this 
country are being as fully advised as they 
should be. as to the real underlying 
issues. On the surface it is made to ap- 
pear that it is a war against communism. 
Unfortunately, it has developed to a 
stage where there is some justification 
for such thought. Such a contest would 
naturally claim the interest and support 
of this country. It is the opinion of 
many that our support should take what- 
ever form is possible without sending our 
boys to be sacrificed on another foreign 
field of battle. This attitude is due to a 
feeling that it is time to call a halt on 
American boys being used to carry the 
burden of battle all over the world. Our 
experience in Korea shows that other 
nations are not willing to take their full 
part. The meager support given us in 
our noble endeavor in Korea is abundant 
proof of that. 

Furthermore, it is a primary duty of 
Prance to adjust its policy toward the 
people of Indochina. I am of the opin- 
ion that the present crisis would not have 
developed if a more liberal policy had 
been pursued—a 
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communism. I hope it is not too late. 
It may be later than we think, but it is 
not too late to try. 

On Saturday evening, May 22, 1954, it 
was my privilege to address the Gold Star 
Mothers of Camden County, N. J. Know- 
ing the fear that exists in the hearts of 
all mothers at the present time that their 
boys will be sent again into battle on 
foreign fields, and knowing full well the 
anguish that exists in the hearts of Gold 
Star Mothers throughout our land be- 
cause of the sacrifice they have been 
called upon to make, I thought it would 
be appropriate to express my views on 
this subject at that time. 

I include as part of my remarks ex- 
tracts from my address on that occasion 
as follows: 

The uncertain conditions that prevall to- 
day in Indochina and all of southeastern 
Asia have created a fear that our boys will 
be called upon again to die on foreign battle- 
fields. 

I am absolutely opposed to our entrance 
into any such conflict. 

The conditions that brought about the 
present war in Indochina were not created 
by the Communists in the first instance. It 
is the direct result of a French colonial 
policy that for years has exploited the natives 
of that country. The burdens placed upon 
these unfortunate people have, through the 
years, grown heavier and more obnoxious 
year upon year until they could no longer 
stand the injustice heaped upon them. 

It is unfortunate that these oppressed 
peoples were driven toward communism in 
an effort to obtain relief. We know, and 
they will eventually find out, no real or con- 
tinuing relief can be obtained through com- 
munistic sources; yet, for the time being, 
they do receive military aid in their struggle. 
If France had extended to them the treat- 
ment they were entitled to have, the present 
situation would not have been created. 

I am of the opinion that the influence of 
America should be utilized to awaken France 
to its obligation of fair treatment to the 
people of Indochina. 

If the people of Indochina were given their 
freedom quickly enough, I believe there is a 
good possibility they would turn against the 
Communists so fast that it would leave no 
doubt of their preference for free govern- 
ment rather than one dominated by com- 
munism and under the influence of Soviet 
Russia, 

We cannot overlook the fact that there 
is today a surge among the downtrodden 
people of the world for freedom. Great 
Britain was forced to recognize it. In con- 
sequenee, it withdrew from India and Pak- 
istan. In Indonesia, Holland was forced to 
recognize, after centuries of rule in that area, 
the demand for freedom. And it withdrew. 
France must likewise give recognition to this 
spirit of freeedom. And it should do so be- 
fore the whole of Indochina comes under 
communistic rule. 

It is the duty of America—as the ideal of 
freedom, liberty, and justice—to demand 
that France shall give recognition to the 
ideals of freedom in Indochina, 

It is not the duty of America, as I see it, 
to send our boys to be sacrified in the jungles 
of Indochina to uphold a colonial system 
that has been recognized for years as unjust 
and cruel. 

Already our country has paid dearly in 
sacrificed lives in World War I, World War II, 
and Korea to uphold principles of liberty and 
freedom, and it is not in accord with our 
high ideals that our boys should be sacrificed 
in far-off Asia to uphold a decadent colonial 
policy that has meant hardship and injustice 
to a downtrodden people, 
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Communism in Guatemala 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of communism in Guatemala can 
no longer be brushed aside as inconse- 
quential by the United States. It is a 
serious matter and one which deserves 
immediate attention and decisive action 
by the State Department and the ad- 
ministration. In the past few days, a 
number of well-written articles and edi- 
torials on this subject have appeared in 
the Washington newspapers. Under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
I include one of these in the Appendix, 
and I recommend that it be read care- 
fully: 

We’RE THE Curler BUYER AND SuPPLIER—Eco- 
NOMIC SANCTIONS BY UNITED STaTEs COULD 
Ruin GUATEMALAN REDS 

(By Andrew Tully) 

Pro-Red Guatemala’s economy could be 
wrecked by its neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere—but don’t hang by your thumbs 
waiting for that. 

The method would be economic sanctions, 
which could be imposed by the Organization 
of American States (OAS) in reprisal for the 
recent Communist shipment of arms to 
Guatemala’s Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment. Such a move would so cripple Guate- 
mala economically that the overthrow of the 
Guatemalan Government would be virtually 
inevitable. 

The catch, however, is that the sanctions 
would be pretty much of a one-country show 
by the United States, since Uncle Sam is both 
Guatemala’s best customer and its biggest 
supplier. And diplomatic experts here- 
abouts say that Latin American countries 
would be unwilling to set a precedent where- 
by the colossus of the north was permitted 
to put economic pressure on any of its 
neighbors. 

OTHERS WARY 

An indication of the wariness with which 
the problem is being regarded by the OAS is 
the fact the organization held a meeting 
yesterday and Guatemala wasn’t even men- 
tioned. And a check of the embassies of 
Brazil, Chile and Peru showed little interest 
on the part of three of the four biggest 
South American states in such a program. 
Argentina, the fourth of the Big Four, un- 
doubtedly would oppose any move that 
seemed to permit the United States to wield 
a club over a Latin American country. 

The legal grounds on which such sanctions 
could be imposed by the OAS on Guatemala 
would be that the Communist arms ship- 
ment constituted a threat to hemisphere se- 
curity under the terms of the treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro. The Rio pact calls for action 
to meet any fact or situation that might en- 
danger the peace of America. 

Indications from State Department sources 
are that the United States would try to play 
a sideline role in any move to impose sanc- 
tions, leaving it up to the other members to 
decide what should be done. It is possible 
the United States might even abstain from 
voting, on the ground it is too heavily in- 
volved in Guatemala’s foreign trade. 

THE TRADE FIGURES 


Last year Guatemala exported $68,145,000 
worth of goods to the United States, includ- 
ing 85 percent of its coffee, which is its prin- 
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cipal export. The total also included about 
$9,000,000 worth of bananas. : 
In return, Guatemala bought $51,307,000 
worth of goods from the United States—ac- 
counting for 80 percent of its imports. The 
most sensitive item here is gasoline, which 
Guatemala buys from the United States and, 
in a much smaller quantity, from Venezuela. 
Cutting off Guatemala’s gasoline supply 


would cripple the country’s transportation ~ 


system. 

The ban on United States importation of 
Guatemalan coffee would have no appreci- 
able effect here, since Guatemalan beans ac- 
count for only about 10 percent of United 
States coffee imports. This could be made 
up by increased purchases of the Guate- 
malan-type highland coffee in such coun- 
tries as El Salvador and Colombia. 

Thus, on the surface, it would appear that 
economic sanctions would be just what the 
doctor ordered if the OAS is really worried 
about Guatemala’s position as Communist 
headquarters in the Western Hemisphere. 
But few in diplomatic quarters feel the 
United States has enough influence among 
its neighbors to push it through. 





Federal Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to reports, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in executive session, has ap- 
proved compulsory coverage of lawyers, 
doctors, and other groups under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram of social security. What is more, 
I have been told we can expect a rule 
which would not allow any amendment 
to the bill on the House floor. 

I want to say I hope the mandatory 
provision will be reconsidered by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

If not, I certainly hope the Rules Com- 
mittee will not see fit to bring the bill in 
with a closed rule, 

The majority of the doctors and, I 
think, the lawyers too of this Nation and 
certainly of my district do not want to 
be forced to come under the social-secur- 
ity program. I do not think the profes- 
sions should be so conscripted. 

I support fully liberalized benefits un- 
der social security, but I think the mem- 
bers of this body under a closed rule 
would be put into a position of either vot- 
ing in part against what they believe in, 
or in part for what they do not believe in, 
and I do not think that is right. It cer- 
tainly puts a Member of Congress in a 
painful position. 

If the worst comes to the worst I trust 
any motion to recommit will direct the 
committee to report the bill back with 
inclusion of the medical and legal self- 
employed on a purely voluntary basis. 
But of course it would be far more de- 
sirable if the Ways and Means Commit- 
sd did away with the mandatory pro- 

on. 


One of the original objectives of old- 
age and survivors insurance was to en- 
courage retirement of senior citizens to 
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make way for younger ones, Certainly 
with the present shortage of doctors 
which will continue for the foreseeapje 
future we do not want members of the 
medical profession encouraged to give y 
active practice. Asa matter of fact doc. 
tors rarely retire on account of age— 
mostly they limit their practice to a less 
arduous schedule. 

Above all, however, I feel that physi- 
cians, dentists, and the professional! sejf. 
employed should have freedom of choice 
to decide individually if they desire to pe 
included under Federal social security, | 
strongly favor a voluntary provision just 
as I vigorously support a liberalized bene. 
fit program for all who are under socia} 
security. 





Auto Industry Conforms to Pattern of 
Monopoly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago I introduced a resolu. 
tion in Congress—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 484—calling for an-investigation of 
competitive practices in the auto indus- 
try and their relationship to what ap- 
pears to be a rapidly developing trend 
toward a monopoly in this field. 

As stated in my resolution, the purpose 
of this investigation would be to deter- 
mine, first, the extent of concentration 
of control and of monopoly in the manu- 
facturing, warehousing, distribution, and 
sale of automobiles, including the meth- 
ods and devices used by manufacturers 
for increasing their share of the total 
market, and the extent, if any, to which 
fraudulent, dishonest, unfair, and injuri- 
ous methods are employed, including 
combinations, monopolies, price cutting, 
or unfair trade practices; second, the ex- 
tent to which any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States are being violated; 
third, what changes, if any, may be re- 
quired in existing antitrust laws to cope 
with undesirable practices which may 
have arisen in the automotive industry. 

I have been most gratified with the 
reaction to my proposal both from 
within the auto industry and among re- 
sponsible Government officials. One of 
these officials is the Attorney General of 
the United States who, in a recent 
speech, expressed gravé concern over in- 
creasing concentration in this field and 
announced that the Justice Department 
is looking into several aspects of the 
problem. 

In this connection, under leave grant- 
ed to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I should like to include a newspaper 
column by Ed. Wimmer which appeared 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer on 
May 17, 1954. Mr. Wimmer is president 
of the Forward America Publishing 
Guild and vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
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Mr. Wimmer has been campaigning 
against monopolistic forces for years 
and is particularly concerned by the 
threat they represent to independent 
pusinesses. His comments on the case 
of the Government versus the big auto- 
mobile manufacturers follow: 

Avro InpusTRY CONFORMS TO PATTERN OF 
MONOPOLY—BROWNELL DEFENDED 


(By Ed. Wimmer) 


Vigorous objections to the Kaiser-Willys 
merger were voiced in this column when the 
deal was in the rumor stage, and we took 
every action within our means to prevent 
the Nash-Hudson merger immediately after 
it was discussed in the press. 

We based our objections on the grounds 
that such mergers were in violation of the 
antitrust laws; that they were against the 
public interest; that dealers and workers 
would suffer eventual loss of franchise and 
employment; that suppliers serving the in- 
dependents would, in many cases, be cut off, 
and that within a few years the merged 
companies would be in worse troyple than 
they were before they merged. We asked 
for a thorough investigation of the whole in- 
dustry to find out why the independents are 
moving out of the auto picture, and why 
auto men are ‘predicting no independents in 
the future. 

When Attorney General Brownell later an- 
nounced an investigation would be made, 
he listed virtually all our complaints and 
recommendations, and voiced the same phil- 
osophical reasoning that we had put behind 
our request. Mr. Brownell (who hates witch 
hunts and is far from being an extremist on 
the monopoly issue) said: 

“It is the American philosophy that free- 
dom and are best served by mul- 
tiple centers of activity rather than by un- 
due concentration of power. * * * If eco- 
nomic progress is to continue arid our pros- 
perity maintained, the business world and 
your Government must be ever vigilant to 
seek out and halt those who, due to per- 
sonal greed, falsely believe that progress can 
be maintained only through elimination of 
competition.” 

Here we have a clear-cut statement that 
freedom and progress are best served when 
competitors are being multiplied instead of 
subtracted. Yet, in almost every line of busi- 
ness, whether it is brewers, oil jobbers, gro- 
cers, bankers, coal mines, meat packers, or 
chicken farms, the bigs are getting bigger 
and the smalls are getting fewer, despite a 
population increase of an Omaha a month. 

Since real trouble in the auto industry 
became apparent, suggestions have been 
made that the independents standardize 
frames, bodies, accessories, transmissions, 
etc., and buy up a few more of their sup- 
pliers. In other words, pursue the domestic 
cartel pattern of the giants and destroy more 
hatcheries of new ideas. Throw more work- 
ers out of jobs. Close down some more fac- 
tories, and be less competitive. 

In contrast to this uneconomic, dangerous 
conforming to monopoly patterns, we have 
urged a complete overhauling of the tax 
structure as it affects the independents: A 
divorcement of Du Pont control over General 
Motors; separation of General Motors from 
control of such corporations as Frigidaire; 
divorcement of General Motors from its giant 
financing company, and complete independ- 
ence for all dealers handling any make of 
motorcar. We believe that if such a program 
is carried out in all fields, where merger and 
consolidation has taken place on a wide scale, 
that steps could be taken to decentralize the 
giant labor unions which are needed to deal 
with a giant business; after which a decen- 
tralization of our huge and unwieldy Fed- 
eral Government would be possible. 

We have seen, in the last year, what can 
happen to an industry when two giants start 
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fighting it out for leadership. The independ- 
ents went into red ink and merger. Auto 
dealers under thousands of cars 
they did not want and could not sell at a 
profit. Price cutters demoralized whole 
markets, and the general public lost all sense 
of motorcar values. Even the guy who got 
$1,500 for a $500 car won’t come up a win- 
ner (unless Mr. Brownell is a winner), be- 
cause you cannot bring such chaos to an 
industry as important as the auto industry, 
without everyone getting hurt. 

Regarding Mr. Brownell, we can safely pre- 
dict that he and his antitrust department 
are in for plenty of uninformed criticism, 





American Troops for Indochina? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, General 
MacArthur, in an address to Congress, 
and also in his testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee, made 
the following emphatic statement: 

No man in his right mind would advocate 
sending American ground forces into conti- 
nental China. It would be utterly reckless 
and foolish for the United States to even 
consider it * * *.. Anybody who commits 
the land power of the United States on the 
continent of Asia ought to have his head 
examined. 


General MacArthur made the above 
statement in 1951 when we were at war 
with Red China in Korea, and when he 
was urging a fight to win. MacArthur 
favored the use of our air and naval 
forces, and the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Army, in his plan to carry the fight to 
the enemy. 

General MacArthur is one of the 
greatest military experts of all time. If 
we had followed his advice the war in 
Asia would have been won. We did not 
do so, and now our leaders say they 
are seriously considering sending ground 
troops into the jungles and morasses of 
Indochina. If it were master folly in 
connection with the Korean war, it 
would be doubly so today in connection 
with Indochina, 

Mr. Speaker, the following explana- 
tion by David Lawrence of the attitude 
of Soviet Russia today as shown at 
Geneva and elsewhere, is so clear and 
reasonable that I include the same as a 
part of these remarks: 

[From U. S. News & World Report of 
May 28, 1954] 
Why ARE THE COMMUNISTS DEFIANT? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The issue of peace or war for the world is 
wrapped up in the answer to this question: 
“What makes the Communist defiant?” It 
is but another way of asking what is the 


source of the intransigeance which they have 
exhibited at the Geneva Conference. 

The attitude of the Communist negotia- 
tors at every conference or discussion or 
negotiation since 1945 has been in the main 
the same. Minor concessions on inconse- 
quential matters have been made, but these 
serve only to emphasize what has not been 
conceded, 
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Some consciousness of strength nmust ac- 
tuate the Communists to express publicly 
their contempt for the western nations and 
to carry on simultaneously their steady en- 
croachmen on the smaller countries of the 
free world. What is back of it all? 

Winston Churchill said repeatedly during 
the years immediately after World War II 
that tt was our possession of the atomic 
bomb which deterred the Soviets from start- 
ing a third world war. Military men, inside 
and outside of government in America and 
Europe, said that, by refusing to demobilize 
her armies in Europe, Soviet Russia achieved 
a potential superiority. This presumably 
enabled the Communists to act with arro- 
gance. But nevertheless this continued after 
the democracies began, through NATO and 
other steps, to reinforce their military posi- 
tion in Europe. 

Within the last 5 years the Soviets have 
exploded an atom bomb and conducted tests 
of the hydrogen bomb. There is every rea- 
son to believe that we have a numerical 
superiority in atomic weapons. But still the © 
Soviets show no signs of reasonableness in 
any negotiations on any issue of real impor- 
tance. Such an adamant attitude can be 
rationalized only on the theory that the 
— feel, if a war broke out, they could 
win. 

What is the basis for such confidence? It 
must be that they are sure we wil! not throw 
the first bomb, and there may be good rea- 
sons why they themselves plan never to 
throw one either. Given a conventional set- 
up in a military sense, therefore, the western 
countries are at a serious disadvantage, 
They do not have enough manpower in Eu- 
rope to defend themselves against the nu- 
merically greater number of divisions in the 
Red Army. It is asserted again and again 
that our side will use all weapons in our 
arsenal, but the Soviets probably do not 
believe it. 

The Communists, moreover, may be as- 
suming that America is not going to be able 
to launch any bombs from bases in Britain. 
or France because of the prospect that “neu- 
tralist’”’ countries will stay the hand of any 
British or French Cabinet which might be 
asked to sanction such a step. The British 
and French peoples are fearful that America 
may engage in atomic warfare and involve 
them unnecessarily. 

The biggest source of reliance for the 
Soviets must be the conviction that the 
democracies will surrender area after area 
without a fight—that they will give in to 
almost any demand rather than risk the fury 
of another world war. The Communists are 
encouraged in this belief by the disunity of 
the Allies and by their hesitancy to face 
facts. 

Just as Hitler was convinced that Britain 
and France wouldn’t wage an all-out war in 
1939 and that he could add Poland to his 
list of conquered countries, so the Soviets, 


~ jooking about in Asia as well as Europe, see 


the extent of their own influence widening 
all the time without any really serious re- 
sistance. Our stand in Korea would have 
been impressive if we had allowed our Air 
Force to bomb bases in Manchuria and to 
destroy the lines of supply from China to 
Korea and if our Navy had been allowed to 
blockade the China coast, as our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended. But our 
European allies vetoed that plan in the 
autumn of 1950. 

So the Soviet rulers are playing here the 
same game that Hitler played and that, 
to a somewhat lesser extent, the Japanese 
war lords played in their negotiations with 
us in the summer and autumn of 1941. The 
Communists lead from strength and they 
will continue to do so until the western 
countries have a plan for united action that 
looks militarily as if it could be effective 
whenever the challenge comes. As Secretary 
of State Dulles says, we must be ready to 
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take the risks of peace or we will find our- 
selves in war. 

There is no substitute for military strength 
when dealing with a ruthless and intransi- 
gent foe. The test is here now in the Indo- 
china situation. The peoples of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the satellite states will be embold- 
ened to throw off the Communist yoke only 
if they are sure we are strong enough to 
checkmate the Kremlin's army. 

Moral force—the attempt to win away the 
peoples of Soviet Russia and China from the 
Moscow clique and the Peiping clique, re- 
spectively—must go hand in hand with the 
buildup of our military power in Europe and 
Asia. Then, and only then, will it be pos- 
sible for international conferences to suc- 
ceed in settling disputes between the East 
and the West. 





Antidepression Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today entitled the “Antide- 
pression Act of 1954.” This bill is aimed 
to strengthen the American economy so 
that this Nation can weather any eco- 
nomic storms or a severe depression that 
may be looming on the horizon. 

Let me say at the very outset that I 
do not belong to that category of pessi- 
mists which prefers to view life through 
dark glasses, but at the same time I do 
not wish to look at life only through 
rose-colored glasses. I choose to be 
realistic. I have utmost confidence in 
the American way of life and in our 
economic foundations. It is for this 
very reason that I am firmly convinced 
we must ever be alert to maintain and 
to protect our economic defenses, as we 
do in the case of our military defenses. 

In March of this year, when headlines 
across this Nation continued to paint 
a grim picture of mounting joblessness, 
I discussed the unemployment situation 
in an address in this House, I stated 
then that the situation pointed to a 
steady drift toward economic depression, 
unless effective means were taken to deal 
with this situation and I indicated at 
the time what some of these steps should 
be. I said: 

Now is the time to come forward with an 
effective program to deal with this problem 
before the drift swells into a deluge and 
inundates the entire Nation. Such program 
should include steps to strengthen the un- 
employment-insurance system, broaden the 
social security system, increase the minimum 
wage, extend tax reduction to the low-in- 
come people and the great mass of consum- 

ers instead of big business, undertake a huge 
housing program designed for low- and mid- 
dle-income families, as well as a large-scale 
program of public works, new schools, good 
roads, and similar projects from which the 
People would benefit. 


Mr. Speaker, since making those re- 
marks on March 4 of this year I have 
given the matter a good deal of thought. 
Many people have approached me, per- 
sonally and in writing, urging me to ex- 
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pand on the general thought, to spell 
it out in more specific terms, and to in- 
corporate it into a bill which could serve 
as an effective program to bolster our 
economy. This I have now done. I call 
my bill the Antidepression Act of 1954, 
because its main purpose is to suggest 
a program of action now which could 
prevent a depression tomorrow. 

In other words, the steps which I am 
proposing in my antidepression bill may 
be regarded as being in the nature of a 
blueprint for action to strengthen our 
economic system through a series of cor- 
rective measures which will help to 
maintain full employment, broader eco- 
nomic protection, expansion of our pur- 
chasing power, and the continuation of 
a high standard of living. This is not 
to be regarded, however, as a definitive 
blueprint for action, but rather as an 
initial program to reverse the present 
drift toward depression. 

Let us not be fooled by the juggling 
of unemployment figures or the oc- 
casional statements by administration 
spokesmen that the worst is over and 
the current recession will soon disap- 
pear. At best, the reported improve- 
ments are slight, seasonal, and there- 
fore temporary. As late as the end of 
April, a well-known columnist in one of 
our great newspapers stated that a na- 
tionwide buyers’ strike is now taking 
place in the United States and that the 
length of the present recession depends 
on the length of that strike. Statis- 
tics show, he said, that the public is 
holding back on purchases waiting for 
lower prices; if this mood of consumer 
resistance continues for a length of time 
the recession Gould get lots worse. 

In recent months unemployment 
reached the figure of 4 million, which is 
the highest total in the last 4 years. 
If by next fall or winter it goes up to 5 
or 6 million, as some predict, then we 
shall really be in the throes of a serious 
depression. Are we prepared to cope 
with such a situation? Does the admin- 
istration have a program of action to 
prevent a deterioration of our economic 
foundations? Can we afford to sit back 
and wait for economic chaos to over- 
take without initiating effective means 
to stave off a catastrophe? 

Remedial legislation is urgent at this 
time, and my antidepression bill is de- 
signed to provide exactly that type of 
legislation. My bill seeks “to strengthen 
the unemployment insurance system, 
broaden social security, increase the 
minimum wage, extend tax reduction to 
low-income groups, provide for low-rent 
housing, and establish a program of pub- 
lic works.” It incorporates exactly the 
very suggestions I made last March in 
my address, and now I have developed 
the whole idea into a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now describe each 
of the major provisions of my bill and, 
where possible, present a brief analysis 
of these provisions: 

1, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The unemployment insurance system 
should be strengthened and extended so 
as to provide wider coverage of unem- 
ployed workers. Section 2 of my bill 
seeks to extend unemployment insurance 
coverage by amending the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code to include a larger class of 
employers liable to pay the tax for this 
purpose. At present, the unemployment 
insurance provisions of the law restrict 
the tax liability to employers of 8 or 
more employees in each of 20 weeks dur. 
ing the taxable year. I propose to 
change this provision to apply to all em- 
ployers who have one or more individuals 
in theiremployment. It should be noteq 
that because of provisions in the Federa] 
law extending credits against Federal] 
tax for payments made by employers of 
State unemployment taxes, my amend. 
ment will serve to induce States to in. 
crease the coverage of their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. Undoubtedly mil- 
lions of workers would be benefited by 
this improvement in our unemployment 
insurance system. 
2. SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS 


Broadening of the social-security sys- 
tem and extension of these benefits 
are prescribed in several sections in my 
bill, as follows: 

Section 3 increases the minimum 
monthly benefit payable under social 
security, from the present minimum of 
$25 to a minimum of $40 each month. 

Section 4 amends the so-called work 
clause in the Social Security Act which 
at the present time limits the amount of 
monthly earnings to $75. Under this 
section, I propose to allow beneficiaries 
to earn up to $100 per month without 
loss of benefits. 

Section 5 seeks to lower the age of 
retirement under the Social Security Act 
from 65 to 60 years. 

Section 6 deals with expanded cover- 
age under the social-security system to 
include many millions of Americans who 
are not now eligible to these benefits. 
It ‘seeks to extend coverage to some 10 
million persons, employees and self-em- 
ployed, including State and local govern- 
ment employees, agricultural and do- 
mestic workers, professionals and others 
who are self-employed—in fact, every- 
one who works for a living should be en- 
titled to enjoy these benefits in their old 

e. * 

55 3. MINTMUM WAGE 

The present minimum wage level of 75 
cents per hour is unrealistic under our 
current high cost of living. Section 8 of 
my bill proposes to raise the national 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour. In so doing, we shall make it pos- 
sible to increase the purchasing power of 
millions of wage earners and thus 
directly contribute toward the welfare of 
our economy as a whole. 

4. INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 


This proposal is a definite anti-depres- 
sion measure aimed directly to aid the 
low- and middle-income groups. Sec- 
tion 9 of my bill provides for increasing 
the income-tax exemptions for the tax- 
payer and his dependents, as well as for 
the blind and the aged, from the present 
$600 per year to $800. This will provide 
added income for each family and will 
undoubtedly stimulate greater consump- 
tion and improve business and produc- 
tion. 

5. LOW-RENT HOUSING 

Lack of adequate housing and the need 

for slum clearance constitute ever-grow- 
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ing problems. Expanded construction 
to meet the great housing need would not 
only help to keep our economy healthy, 
put would also prove beneficial in meet- 
ing some of our social, moral, and health 
problems arising from slums and the 
lack of adequate housing. Section 10 of 
my bill provides authority for the Public 
Housing Administration to authorize the 
construction of low-rent housing units 
under the Housing Act of 1937. At the 
present time, the administration can 
authorize the construction of no more 
than 35,000 units per year because of the 
limitations placed by Congress in the 
appropriation bills. My bill proposes to 
override these limitations by authorizing 
the construction of 100,000 housing units 
per year for the next 4 years, or a total of 
400,000 units. 
6. PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


One of the most effective ways to com- 
bat a depression, as we have already 
learned from experience during the 
1930’s, was through the adoption of a 
proad public works program. In this 
program should be included the con- 
struction of more schools and play- 
grounds, hospitals, and nursing homes, 
roads and highways to cope with present 
day traffic, irrigation and forestation 
projects, dams, and hydroelectric sta- 
tions, and similar public works which 
would provide greater employment and 
valuable national assets. My bill pro- 
vides that Congress should appropriate 
the sum of $3 billion to assist States and 
municipalities throughout the United 
States to undertake such public works 
projects in their localities with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government. This 
is covered under section 11 of my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that 
adoption of the kind of a program sug- 
gested above would prove most effective 
in bolstering our national economy and 
stave off a depression. These are 
antidepression measures which should be 
applied now. It is a stitch in time. Let 
us use it while we still have the oppor- 
tunity to save our economy, and not wait 
until the process of deterioration has 
made heavy inroads, 





The President and Congress Have an 
Enormous Chore Cut Out for Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has a long, hard row to plow in consid- 
eration of the President’s legislative pro- 
gram. The record in this regard to date 
is not impressive. 

In the words of the Trenton Times, 
an N. J., in an editorial of May 2, 

The President and the Congress have an 
enormous chore cut out for them if they 
hope to rescue the record during the little 


time remaining for constructive accomplish- 
ment, 
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I include the full Trenton Times edi- 
torial entitled “A Laggard Congress,” in 
the REcorpD: 

A LacGarp ConGREsSS 


President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington reports, intends to wage a vigorous 
campaign by televison, radio, and travel to 
elect a Republican Congress in November. 

Apart from considerations of partisan 
loyalty, why should the President turn a 
hand or utter a word for the election of a 
Republican Congress? What have the Re- 
publicans in Congress done to justify his 
support? In fact, without the help given by 
Democrats, the President’s program would 
be an utter failure. 

Now approximately half the last session of 
Congress is over. Only 3 or 4 months remain 
before adjournment. A frank: appraisal of 
the score for Mr. Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions shows that the Republican majority 
in Congress is dragging its feet. 

According to the Congressional Quarterly, 
of the 214 recommendations made by the 
President, 5 have become law, 1 has been 
finally rejected, 60 have been passed by 1 
House, 36 have been reported favorably from 
committee, 54 have had committee hearings, 
and 19 have implementing bills pending in 
committee. 

As of now, the time and attention of Con- 
gressmen are being pre-empted by the Mc- 
Carthy-Army-Cohn-Shine imbroglio and the 
PHA investigation. 

The President months ago laid down the 
principle that the Republican Party should 
continue in power only so long as its per- 
formance justified the confidence of the 
people. The President and Congress have an 
enormous chore cut out for them if they 
hope to rescue the record during the little 
time remaining for constructive accomplish- 
ment. 





Security and the Middle East: The 
Problem and Its Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
distinguished and outstanding group of 
Americans have just prepared a very 
complete study entitled “Security and 
the Middle East: The Problem and Its 
Solution.” It has just been submitted 
to President Eisenhower. The commit- 
tee consisted of the following: 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secre- 
tary, the Church Peace Union; Margaret 
Culkin Banning; Frank W. Buxton, 
former member, Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry; Dr. Donald B. Clow- 
ard, executive secretary, council on 
Christian social progress, the American 
Baptist Convention; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president, American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
retired, Episcopal bishop of New York; 
Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Episcopal 
bishop of southern Ohio; Very Rev. Ivan 
Lee Holt, Methodist bishop of Missouri; 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of 
English, Harvard University; Freda 
Kirchwey, president, the Nation Associ- 
ates; Dr. John A. Mackay, president, 


Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Arthur C, McGiffert, Jr., president, Chi- 
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cago Theological Seminary; James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers 
Union; Louis H. Pink, chairman, Citi- 
zens Conference for International Eco- 
nomic Union; Jacob Potofsky, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and chairman, International 
Committee, CIO; Dr. Russell H. Stafford, 
president, the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation; Bishop I. D. Warner, president, 
the Board of Bishops, the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; Very Rev. 
Hazen G. Werner, resident bishop, the 
Methodist Church, Ohio area; Hon. 
James H. Wolfe, chief justice, Supreme 
Court of Utah. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote but two pages 
from that excellent study: 

Is IsRazt A THREAT TO THE ARAB AREA? 


Isreal is a danger to the Arab world—to 
its stagnation, to its human degradation, to 
the greed of its governing classes. 

What the Arab governments fear is con- 
quest—not by arms—but by example. 

Israel is an inseparable part of the Middle 
East, surrounded by Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Jordan—the land link between Egypt 
and the remainder of the Arab world. 

Among the depressed populations of these 
countries, as well as among their gcvern- 
ments, there is awareriess of the difference 
between what Isreal, by plan and sacrifice, 
has accomplished in 5 years and their own 
backwardness. 

The infiltration of the concept that gov- 
ernment is for the benefit of the people is a 
major threat to the Arab governments. 

For the fact is that in 5 years, Israel 
has established the only democratic and 
stable government In the area; the only 
modern army; has had the courage to invite 
and rehabilitate 820,000 refugees; has 
searched for, found, and begun to develop 
resources lying buried for centuries to sup- 
plement the slender patrimony of its 8,100 
square miles. 

This dynamism and example is an obvious 
challenge to its depressed neighbors, 


CONCLUSION 


In the absence of a permanent settlement, 
border incidents with loss of life have sharp- 
ly increased on the frontiers between the 
Arab States and Israel. Moreover, Arab ma- 
rauding has, from time to time, evoked 
retaliation in kind from the Israel side. 
This chain of violence and retaliation is pro- 
ducing a high-voltage tension; while the 
armistice machinery after 5 years has lost tte 
deterrent capacity. 

It is the responsibility of the Arab gov- 
ernments to prevent violence. And it is 
no less the function of the Israel Govern- 
ment to oppose retaliation, if it does aot 
wish to compromise its moral credit in the 
democratic world. Nor is it realistic to 
assume that this border violence can be 
maintained in status quo. The situation 
will either degenerate into larger chaos—or 
it can be made to progress toward harmony 
between the Arab world and Israel, 

The situation with its dangerous overtones 
places a clear responsibility on the demo- 
cratic world. It is to bring about discus- 
sions looking to peace between the Arab 
States and Israel at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Both the Arab States and Israel need peace. 

To the Arab people, peace offers their first 
real opportunity to reap the benefits which 
their ample natural resources, once de- 
veloped, can give them by way of food and 
health, freedom from poverty and oppres- 
sion, and to create for themselves a future 
as illustrious as their past. 

To Israel, peace the release of 
its physical and financial energies to trans- 
form a poor country into one offering an 
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abundant life to its people, living in amity 
with their neighbors. 

A new war between the Arab States and 
Israel can only accelerate violent internal 
revolt, produce chaos, beneficial to no one— 
except perhaps to the enemies of freedom. 

In the absence of regional peace, the 
grant of military aid to any of the govern- 
ments of the Arab league is to help provoke 
that chaos. 

The democratic world cannot afford to 
endanger either its only certain loyal ally— 
Israel—or its potential allies, the suffering 
peoples of the Arab world. 

The democratic world can build its secu- 
rity firmly only when it has mobilized its 
resources to secure peace and the develop- 
ment of the region for the benefit of its 


peoples. 





Grazing Land Bill Gains Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


Or MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the May 
24 issue of the American Farm Bureau 
newsletter contains the following item: 

Grazinc Lanp Brit Gains Support 

Opposition to the grazing land bill ( H. R. 
6787) is disappearing and support for its en- 
actment is growing as understanding of its 
provisions becomes more widespread, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation told Con- 
gress last week. 

In a letter to Congressman Cuirrorp R. 
Horr, Republican, of Kansas, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, AFBF said 
that “it is our conviction that the enactment 
of H. R. 6787 will significantly improve the 
use and management of Forest Service 
lands.” 

“The game and fish commissioners of the 
11 Western States recently went on record 
unanimously favoring approval of the bill,” 
the letter pointed out. “The National Wild- 
life Federation at a recent meeting also rec- 
ommended the enactment of the bill in the 
form approved by the Senate.” 

“We hope it will be possible for the House 
Agriculture Committee to give early and fa- 
vorable consideration to the bill,” AFBF con- 
cluded. 


Far from disappearing, the opposition 
to H. R. 6787 is growing. The National 
Wildlife Federation still opposes H. R. 
6787 in its present form. The National 
Wildlife Federation withdrew its objec- 
tions to S. 2548, the companion bill in the 
Senate, after it was extensively amended, 
including an amendment providing for a 
multiple-use advisory board in adminis- 
tration of forest lands. 

But, except for the National Wildlife 
Federation, all the other wildlife and 
conservation groups continue to oppose 
both bills even with the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Some of the objections to the bill are 
contained in the following recent state- 
ment by the Emergency Committee on 
National Resources: 





These comments refer to the bill passed 
by the Senate. They are based on the in- 
trinsic merits (or lack of them) of the bill, 
and without reference to such, if any, 
political or other circumstances as may be 
involved. 
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They are not critical of Senator Armen and 
Congressman Hors (who introduced the com~- 
panion bill) who long record of deep interest 
and support for forest conservation is well 
known. But they do refiect our belief that 
there are aspects of this proposal which, not- 
withstanding a great deal of study, have not 
received adequate consideration. 

We believe the proposal is unwise and un- 
desirable for reasons we shall give later on. 

The general purpose of the bill as stated in 
the title is “to facilitate the administration 
of national forests and other lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
to provide for the orderly use, improvement, 
and development thereof; and for other 
purposes.” 

The phrase “to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry dependent thereon” was deleted but 
probably remains a genera] purpose. 

Other general purposes stated in the re- 
port or by members of the committee on 
the fioor include: To provide incentives to 
permittees to construct range improvements 
(which it is said they can do cheaper than 
the Government); to write into law various 
features of present Forest Service policy; to 
improve the method of handling grazing 
areas; and to place national-forest admin- 
istration under the rule of law. 

Some important provisions of the pro- 
posal are summarized as follows: 

1. The Secretary is authorized (and by 
the report expected) to promote and en- 
courage the construction of range improve- 
ments by permittees to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent. 

The grazing permittee is assured compen- 
sation for his improvements on a depre- 
ciated basis (maximum life 20 years) by 
the Government if he loses their use through 
governmental action. No other permittee 
can be allowed to use them until he has 
compensated the prior permittee on a simi- 
lar basis. No prior permittee shall be com- 
pensated who has abandoned or lost his per- 
mit through fault of his own or act of God. 

2. Reduction of preference solely on the 
basis of transfer is prohibited. 

3. A new system of appeals is superim- 
posed upon intra-Forest Service appeals 
from one administrative level to the next 
higher. This ourtails the present flexible 
authority of the Secretary for the handling 
of appeals. : 

With certain exceptions this system of ap- 
peals, unlike the provisions about range im- 
provements, is applicable to any action or 
decision with respect to any land occupancy 
or use. This is understood to include, for 
example, the whole gamut of timBer man- 
agement and sale activities. The exceptions 
referred to above are as to reduction or elimi- 
nation of use for protection of the land, and 
as to change from one use to another. These 
would continue to be subject to the present, 
or such other appeals arranged as the Sec- 
retary might prescribe. This new system of 
appeals involves three levels above the Chief 
of the Forest Service: 


1, Upon written request by the appellant 
an advisory board of three members will be 
established to review the matter. One mem- 
ber is to be designated by the Secretary from 
the Department of Agriculture (Forest Serv- 
ice excepted), and second by the appellant, 
and the third by the other two members to 
represent the general public, and who shall 
be neither a Federal nor State employee. If 
agreement is not reached on this third mem- 
ber within 30 days he shall be appointed by 
the district court. Members shall receive per 
diem and expenses. Hearings shall be held 
in the State where the matter is located. 
The board shall give its advice and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary who will then 
make his decision. 

2. The appellant may appeal to the Secre- 
tary within 60 days after the above decision 
for a review de novo, Formal hearings, is- 
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suance of subpenas, and the taking of depo. 
sitions by the Secretary or his representa. 
tive, are authorized. Witnesses shall be paiq 
the same fees and mileage as are witnesses jn 
the district courts. 

3. The appellant may appeal from the 
foregoing decision of the Secretary (under 
most circumstances) to the district court by 
petition within 60 days. The court will hear 
the petition upon the “record of the plead. 
ings, evidence adduced, and proceedings be. 
fore the Secretary.” If the court finds the 
decision of the Secretary was “arbitrary, 
capricious, an abuse of discretion, or other. 
wise not in accordance with the law” it may 
remand the proceedings to the Secretary with 
appropriate instructions. It is presumed 
that these provisions, in effect, spell out the 
existing right of an aggrieved user to take 
a case into court, and prevent the court from 
passing on questions of technical or pro- 
fessional judgment, though what an “abuse 
of discretion” means that is not encompassed 
in “capricious” and “arbitrary” is not under. 
stood. 

4. Establishment by the Secretary, of mul- 
tiple-purpose advisory councils, is author- 
ized. They*are restricted to the considera- 
tion of questions of policy. Per diem and 
expenses are not authorized. In appointing 
members consideration must be given to 
recommendations of officers of organizations 
representing the principal interests con- 
cerned. 

5. The Secretary’s authority to limit or 
discontinue occupancy and use for the pur- 
pose of preventing injury to the lands, and 
to change the use of land from one use to 
another, is safeguarded. It is understood, 
too, that his authority to make distribution 
reductions is continued, but actions or de- 
cisions in relation thereto would be subject 
to the new system of appeals. 

We consider the proposed legislation very 
unwise because— 

1. It is unnecessary. It involves complex 
legal questions. Obviously it deals with 
matters of basic policy. How it would work 
out in years to come cannot be foretold. But 
we fear it would lead to great difficulties 
in, and to hampering of preventing effective 
administration of the national forests. 

There has been adequate general legisla- 
tive authority to enable the Forest Service 
for nearly half a century to do what is widely 
regarded as a generally good job of admin- 
istering the national forests. An important 
factor in this has been flexible authority to 
function within certain general congres- 
sional legislative policies and provisions. 
Pailures have been due to administrative 
policies and shortcomings rather than lack 
of specific legislative prescriptions. 

The burden of proof should be upon adopt- 
ing rather than upon not adopting this far- 
reaching proposal. The nted for it has not 
been shown so far as we are aware. 

2. Closely related to item 1 is the fact that 
long ago the Supreme Court validated the 
action of Congress in delegating to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture authority to make rules 
and regulations governing the occupancy and 
use of the national forests, which regula- 
tions have the force and effect of law. (U.S. 
v. Grimaud (220 U. 8S. 506) and Light v. 
U. S. (220 U. S. 523), both 1911). In other 
words, the administration of the national 
forests has been pursuant to rule of law these 
many years, the implication of the com- 
mittee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. Further related to item 1 is the fact 
that the bill would spell into specific law 
many features of present administrative pol- 
icy, practice, and authority. For example, 
it is understood that the Secretary now has 
authority to enter into substantially the 
kind of agreements with grazing permittees 
regarding range im its that are pre- 
scribed by this bill. It may be safe to freeze 
in specific legislation some of these policies 
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and practices. Others may need to be modi- 
fied as circumstances change. It will be 
much more difficult to obtain revision by 
legislation than by administrative regulation. 

4. The bill is, in part, a special-interest 
proposal. While it sets up a new-appeals 
rocedure applicable to administrative ac- 
tions and decisions with respect to all land 
occupancy and use, it provides special treat~- 
ment and guaranties only for range im- 
provements. We certainly do not advocate 
some type of legislative guaranties for other 
categories of improvements. But we believe 
that efforts to widen the scope of such pro- 
yisions are bound to follow, sooner or later. 

5. The appeals prescription is much more 
complicated than present procedure, and 
restricts unwisely the Secretary’s present au- 
thority in handling appeals. The makeup 
of the three-member board might operate to 
weight it in favor of the appellant. The 
proposed system could lead to a very bur- 
densome or possibly intolerable load of long- 
drawn-out appeals in process. This is not- 
withstanding that a wholesale resort to the 
courts may be deterred by the fact that the 
appellant, if not sustained, must pay the 
costs. 

The provisions for the establishment and 
use of multiple-purpose advisory councils 
represent undesirable limitation on the 
Secretary’s present authority and practice. 
Moreover, they might lead to weighting 
membership in favor of the larger interests 
and away from the small users. 

7. The policy enunciated with respect to 
range improvements will probably have the 
effect of minimizing still further the meager 
funds available to the Forest Service for 
the construction of range improvements. 
Public construction of range improvements 
on the national forests has the advantage 
of enabling greater flexibility in the manage- 
ment and use of related resources. 

Finally the legislation raises two questions 
of over-riding importance which are dis- 
cussed in the next two ftems. The con- 
servation of national forest ranges is a cru- 
cial factor in the economy of the United 
States. They can help to underwrite a 
healthy, permanent livestock industry with 
its needed products. And even more im- 
portant is their function in safeguarding the 
water supply of every important western ir- 
tigation project, and of most western cities. 
To render these and other services the ranges 
must be built up and maintained at their 
highest feasible level of productivity. « 

8. The first question is whether the en- 
actment would not retard rather than ad- 
vance conservation of the range resource in 
the national forests. Building up national 
forest ranges has been a long-drawn-out and 
very difficult job, one which is not yet com- 
pleted. The chief difficulties have come from 
the opposition of the group of stockmen who 
have tried to obtain special legislation fav- 
orable to them. While the present bill does 
not meet their demands, we are convinced 
that the effect of its enactment, with its 
complex and time-consuming system of ap- 
peals, and the likelihood of private invest- 
ments on problem ranges, and the provisions 
regarding administrative procedures would be 
to retard rather than to facilitate the cor- 
rection of misuse of the ranges and the 
making of needed adjustments; and to make 
administration more cumbersome. 

9. The second of these two questions is 
whether the proposed legislation would not 
be a definite step toward the establishment 
of private or vested rights in public prop- 
erty. We do not challenge the assurances 
that have been given that this proposal of 
itself would not establish vested interests 
in national forest lands or in their use. But 
the establishment of private or vested rights 
is not necessarily solely a matter of legal 
language and provisions. They can de- 
velop through a process of evolution. Cer- 
tain intangibles are involved. In the pres- 
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ent situation there ts, for one thing, the 
background of demands by the stockmen. 
Unhappily, we believe the enactment of this 
bill would help set the stage for progress 
toward the establishment of such rights. 
Amiong the reasons are: 

(a) In some degree the bill provides the 
same legal means for tie protection of 
privileges on the national forests that are 
customarily provided for the protection of 
private property and private rights. 

(b) The bili would speli into law certain 
administrative policies and procedures that 
have hitherto been subject to the Secre- 
tary’s flexible authority and regulations un- 
der more general legislation. In certain re- 
spects his authority is definitely curtailed. 

(c) This bill, if enacted, may readily be- 
come an entering wedge and be followed by 
even more aggressive efforts by stockmen’s 
and other organizations to obtain objectives 
which this bill would not satisfy. It may 
be followed by efforts of other groups to 
obtain corresponding advantages. 

Let us not adopt legislation that would 
make it more difficult in the long run to 
maintain range use as a privilege rather 
than as a private right. 





Monopoly Trend im Auto Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER.° Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 9 months factory em- 
ployment has dropped sharply in the 
four counties comprising the Third Con- 
gressional District of Indiana, and un- 
employment has become a major prob- 
lem. 

Early this year, as a result of a special 
survey conducted at my request, the 
Labor Department declared the South 
Bend employment area, which includes 
Mishawaka and all of St. Joseph Coun- 
ty, to be an area of substantial labor 
surplus. This status gives manufac- 
turers in the county a better chance at 
available defense contracts. 

Two months later, again as a result of 
a special survey conducted at my re- 
quest, La Porte County also was placed 
in this category. 

Unemployment now stands at 8 per- 
cent of the labor force in St. Joseph 
County and 10 percent in La Porte Coun- 
ty. The situation in the Third District 
is far more acute than it is in most areas 
of the State of Indiana or, for that 
matter, than it is in the country as a 
whole. The Third District, though it 
has only 10 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion, has about 20 percent of its unem- 
ployment. 

What has brought this about? In 
part it is a natural outgrowth of the end 
of the shooting war in Korea. But the 
most spectacular drop in employment 
in the district cannot be attributed to 
this, While the general decline in busi- 
ness in the country as a whole, this year 
as compared with last, has been some- 
where around 10 percent, employment 
at the Studebaker Corp., the district’s 
largest industry, has fallen from some- 
thing over 23,000 production workers last 
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August to about half that number at the 
present time. And those still on the em- 
ployment rolls have been working only 
every other week rather consistently, so 
that the dollar payroll has been averag- 
ing only about one-fourth of what it 
was last August. 

The economic impact of this is being 
felt far beyond the city limits of South 
Bend. Over 15 percent of the people 
who work in South Bend and Misha- 
waka factories come from outside of St. 
Joseph County. Some come from as far 
as 100 miles away. 

DEMAND MADE FOR ANTITRUST INVESTIGATION 


Is the automobile business generally 
depressed this much? Definitely not. 
The industry as a whole enjoyed its third 
best first quarter in history. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. had the best first quar- 
ter in its history and is employing 30,000 
more people this year than last year. 
Most divisions of Ford and General 
Motors have not only worked full time 
all year but have worked a lot of over- 
time as well. Sales during the first 3 
months of 1954 were down only 6.5 per- 
cent as compared with the record levels 
of last year, which is a better record than 
many lines of business have made so far 
this year. 

What really is happening in the indus- 
try is that a very marked shift in the 
sales pattern is taking place. Ford and 
General Motors are grabbing an ever 
bigger share of the total market, while 
Chrysler products—Chrysler, De Soto, 
Dodge, and Plymouth—and those of 
the independent manufacturers—Stude- 
baker, Nash, Packard, Hudson, and 
Kaiser-Willys—are rapidly being pushed 
off the market. During the first 3 
months of this year General Motors 
sales were up 1 percent above the record 
levels of the first quarter of last year. 
Ford sales have increased a whopping 
26.1 percent over last year. But Chrys- 
ler sales have fallen 32.3 percent and the 
independents have dropped a terrific 
55.9 percent. Studebaker, incidentally, 
is faring far better than the other inde- 
pendents, as their first quarter sales were 
down only 25.1 percent as compared with 
last year. But this comparison is colored 
somewhat by the fact that they were 
having production difficulties during the 
first quarter of 1953. 

What has brought about this sudden 
shift in the sales pattern? Ford and 
General Motors officials—as might be ex- 
pected—see in it only a public expression 
of preference for their products. To say 
that this view is not shared by all the 
industry is the understatement of the 
year. 

On March 30 I introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an investi- 
gation into competitive practices in the 
automotive industry to determine just 
what is bringing about this ever-increas- 
ing concentration in the industry. The 
introduction of this resolution was the 
culmination of a considerable amount of 
preparatory work, which included con- 
ferences with congressional leaders and 
members and staff members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, including a 
liaison man with the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, 
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My resolution, among other things, 
called upon the FTC to determine if cur- 
rent practices in the industry constituted 
in any way any violations of the anti- 
trust laws and if any amendments to 
those laws were needed to cope with the 
situation. In the speech I made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 
support of the resolution I charged that 
a competitive race between Ford and 
General Motors for leadership in the low- 
price field was demoralizing the market, 
and that some of the competitive meth- 
ods they were using might be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

FORD AND GM DENY CHARGES-—-AUTO DEALERS 
TAKE OPPOSITE VIEW 


Spokesmen for Ford and GM immedi- 
ately denied that they were engaged in 
any “production race” and stated that 
their production schedules were based on 
orders from their dealers. This last 
statement may well be technically and 
literally true in most instances, but the 
Ford and GM spokesmen failed to say 
anything about how they obtain these 
orders from their dealers. Here is the 
crux of the whole matter. For if dealers 
are actually ordering only as many cars 
as they think they can dispose of prof- 
itably by ordinary retail methods, then 
there is indeed no grounds for any 
charge against these automotive giants. 
If, on the other hand, dealers are being 
forced to order cars they do not want, 
by threats and intimidation—either ex- 
pressed or implied—and as a result are 
bootlegging them into used-car chan- 
nels or selling them at big discounts, 
then it becomes a horse of a different 
color. 

Just to give you a sampling of the evi- 
dence I have accumulated on this point, 
I would like to quote briefly from a few 
of the hundreds of letters I have re- 
ceived. From a Dearborn, Mich., car 
dealer: 

One Ford dealer has 400 cars In stock, one 
Buick dealer 200. 


From a Grand Rapids, Mich., car 
salesman: 

Why, if no coercion ts used, are 
Chevrolet dealers in Grand Rapids stocking 
over 100 cars apiece for total sales in 1 week 
of only 18 cars? 


From a Ford dealer in Iowa: 

I cannot help but comment that the Ford 
dealers and Mr. Breech, executive vice presi- 
dent of Ford, would not seem to agree on 
the Ford Co.'s policy. 


oor a GM dealer in Fort Worth, 
ex.: 

The automobile industry is in a mess, and 
this condition has resulted * * * from the 
attitude of certain manufacturers who 
changed their former allotments to quotas 
for the dealers, regardless of the demand. 
These manufacturers were working overtime 
to overproduce, and were forcing this over- 
production down the throats of the dealers. 

COMPLAINTS TURNED OVER JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


All cases which come to my attention 
which appear to involve violations of the 
laws are being turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice for investigation. 
One final quote, from the Greater New 
York Willys Dealers Association: 

The present war being waged by Ford upon 
Chevrolet for so-called leadership in sales is 
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absolutely destroying the independent deal- 
ers. Ford and Chevrolet dealers who wish to 
retain their franchises are no longer free 
citizens of our country, but in truth and in 
fact are now forced to consider allegiance to 
their respective factories above loyalty to 
their country, * * * P. §—And, damn it, 
we aren't Communists, 


I would like to echo that postscript. 
Some people have evidently been viewing 
my activities in this field with suspicion. 
Many of my friends have asked me how 
I can charge monopoly and violation of 
the antitrust laws when obviously a hot 
competitive race is in progress. There 
are several explanations for this. In the 
first place, I have not said that a monop- 
oly already exists. I have merely said 
that one appears to be developing. A 
look at business history in this country 
clearly indicates a standard pattern for 
the development of monopolies. In a line 
of business where to begin with there are 
many small companies, a few begin to get 
stronger than the rest. The smaller ones 
are gradually absorbed or driven out of 
business by the stronger ones until 
eventually the field is reduced to 2 or 3 
giants. These giants then slug it out 


until they, too, are eventually forced to : 


merge. 

This classic example of this pattern is 
in the express business where originally 
there were hundreds of small compa- 
nies—roughly comparable to the numer- 
ous regional motortruck concerns of to- 
day. After many years of cutthroat com- 
petition the field was reduced to two— 
Adams and wWells-Fargo. Eventually 
these two were also forced to merge and 
there has been a monopoly in this field 
ever since. Of course, it does not always 
work out tha. way. In many lines of 
business there are inherent limiting fac- 
tors—economics, geographic, or .other- 
wise—that prevent the growth of mo- 
nopolies. But the automobile business, 
by its very nature, is peculiarly sucepti- 
ble to an express-company type of de- 
velopment, and the process is 
far advanced today. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES PROBE 


The antitrust laws are designed pri- 
marily to prevent monopolies, and it is 
only when a monopoly has already de- 
veloped that they are invoked to break 
one up. To say that because there is at 
present fierce competition in the auto- 
motive field there can be no basis for 
antitrust action is akin to saying that a 
police officer who witnesses one man 
beating up another cannot intervene 
until the second man is killed and a 
corpse exists as positive proof of wrong- 
doing. It is much easier to save a com- 


pany which is still operating than it is to . 


reestablish one which has already gone 
broke. For this reason the antitrust 
laws operate on the basis that prevention 
is far easier than cure. 

It is basic to our antitrust laws that. 
price cutting for competitive purposes 
must be based on sound economic oper- 
ation—selling at a loss for the sole pur- 
pose of driving out weaker competitors is 
prohibited. If Ford and GM dealers, in 
any substantial mumbers, are being 
forced to operate at a loss by the produc- 
tion battle being waged 
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My concern over this problem js 
shared by other Government officials. 
On April 28 Attorney General Browne]j 
said in a New York speech that increas. 
ing concentration in the auto industry 
“contains dangerous potentialities” anq 
announced that the Department of Jus. 
tice is investigating several different 
phases of this matter. I have had cop. 
ferences with Assistant Attorney Genera] 
Barnes, who is in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, and with Deputy Attorney 
General Rogers, in regards to this mat- 
ter. I also have relayed many com- 
plaints from industry sources which are 
being closely examined by the De. 
partment. 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate 
the hope which I expressed in my House 
speech that the heads of Ford and GM 
will call off their dog-eat-dog race before 
further damage is done, and without be- 
ing forced to do so by legal-action. Such 
action would be long and costly, and not 
a healthy thing for our greatest industry 
to become involved in. In the long run 
these companies cannot but suffer from 
the continuing disregard by their leaders 
of the public interest. 





American Textiles Are Not in Good Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion faces a number of serious economic 
problems, and high among these is the 
recession in the textile industry. 

The solution to this problem, a truly 
complex one, demands intensive study. 
A generally more prosperous economy 
will solve some, but not all, of these 
problems. 

The dilemma facing those who would 
resolve this problem has been interest- 
ingly discussed in an editorial in the 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N. J., on May 4, 1954, which I include 
in the Recorp: 

Dyrtnec TexTILes? 


Most of the time we armchair statesmen 
enjoy the strategic advantage which goes 
naturally with a forthright assumption of 
irresponsibility. It is as easy for Mr. Phil- 
lips’ Mr. Twitchell to denounce Secretary 
Dulles for the mess American public opinion 
made of that job in Geneva as it is for 
Mr. Walter Reuther to notify President Eisen- 
hower that nothing less than full recovery 
and full employment will do. We can’t get 
the family to agree on these vacation plans 
of ours, but tell you how we'd handle Russia 
and the Red Chinese. 

Occasionally we are confronted with the 
necessity to do a little a priori thinking of 
our own. Emil Rieve, president of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union of America, raised 4 
question the other day, and it’s a question 
we must answer, here and now. His phras- 
ing will suffice: “It is simply this: Do we 
want to have a domestic textile industry or 
not?” 

If the United States doesn’t find a way to 
compete in the world textile. market with 
low-wage countries—Mr. Rieve specified 
Britain and Japam—our textile industry will 
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die. This ts his prognosis. There is no evi- 
dence it’s wrong. Normal employment in 
the industry is 1% million; today it stands 
at 900,000, and of the 900,000 who have jobs 
900,000 are on part time. Unemployment in 
textiles is Bergen County’s only real soft 
spot; except for that, the recession has 
assed us by. Now what? 

The CIO, true to its Democratic tradition, 
js against tariff barriers. Mr. Rieve himself 
said his union knows high tariffs are not the 
way to bring about prosperity, or, he might 
nave added, a stable world situation. Most 
of us are committed to free trade; we have 
come around, as has progressive Republi- 
canism, to the principle of open commercial 
competition. Nations that can’t make a liv- 
ing honestly will go seek their substance and 
success at the point of a a gun. All this is 
noted and granted. But American textiles, 
meaning northern New Jersey (which means 
Garfield, Lodi, Fair Lawn, Fairview, Pater- 
son), are not in good health. 

we'd not have sent Raschi to St. Louis, 
either, and General de Castries seems to 
have selected an impossible position in 
which to defend Dien Bien Phu. But you're 
writing your Congressman about textile tar- 
ifs, What do you say? 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Andrew Furuseth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Friends of Andrew Furuseth Legis- 
lative Association celebrate the birthday 
of this great friend of American seamen. 
It has been my pleasure in former years 
to include in my extension of remarks 
tributes that have been paid to the mem- 
ory of this great man. 

This year the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of his birth took place on 
March 12, 1954, and was marked by an 
address on the life and work of Andrew 
Furuseth by Silas Blake Axtell, Esq., 
broadcast over the city of New York 
municipal broadcasting system, WYNC. 

Mr. Axtell was for many years prior 
to Andrew Furuseth’s death associated 
with him in the great work that he per- 
formed. Andrew Furuseth did more for 
the seamen of the United States than 
any other man in American history. 
One of his most notable successes was 
the adoption of the LaFollette Seamen’s 
Act of 1915. Mr. Axtell tells his story in 
a very interesting fashion in the speech 
which follows: 

CoMMEMORATING THE 100TH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
men or ANDREW FURUSETH, MarcH 12, 
Mr. SHELLEY DosBINs (announcer). As & 

special feature your city station brings you 

& talk in commemoration of the centenary 

of the birth of Andrew Furuseth, pioneer in 

securing protective legislation for seamen. 

Here now is Silas Blake Axtell, seaman and 

counsel for seamen since 1910. 

Mr. AxreLL, I knew Andrew Furuseth from 
1908 to 1938. As a young lawyer it was my 
great opportunity to help to draft and assem- 
ble the evidence to persuade northerners and 
southerners—Democrats and Republicans— 
to pass a law that became necessary after the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1897 
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had formally declared that our great Con- 
stitution had not by Lincoln’s 13th amend- 
ment made it illegal to arrest a seaman who 
fied a ship to escape slavery, as Andy himself 
had done. 

We are too close to the event to properly 
appreciate—or compare—the relative work of 
Lincoln and of Furuseth. 

Eight years ago from this microphone, 
Fiorella LaGuardia, whose own record was 
phenomenal, said: 

“If there is today an American seaman 
who can retain the dignity of citizenship it 
is because of Andrew Furuseth.” 

Speaking of the Norris-La Guardia Act— 
basis of the Wagner Labor Act that was 
superseded by Taft-Hartley Act, the mayor 
made one of the most able arguments of 
equity jurisprudence that was ever made, 
and to climax his address he said, “Furuseth 
Was a great soul; he lived to benefit others.” 

One thousand years hence, when our de- 
scendents are living in one world and holi- 
days have been grouped, Washington's Birth- 
day, Lincoln’s Birthday may still be observed 
here in New York, but Furuseth’s birthday 
will be observed all over the world because 
he was the man who seized time by the fore- 
lock and spread the American law and Con- 
stitution out to all men and lands through 
impressing it on the ships and crews that 
came here—impressed it by a new law, the 
Seamen’s Act of March 4, 1915. Impressed 
it as a condition of entry. The young law- 
years, the old lawyers, Congressmen, the do- 
gooders of this continent between 1865 and 
1915 did nothing. Neither did our judges 
abolish slavery without another war. Furu- 
seth was the first to prove that the awful 
suffering of our great Civil War could be 
avoided. Now due to progress—two great 
wars that have convulsed the world—we the 
descendents of the men and women who 
settled this continent are faced with the duty 
of spreading the American plan to the people 
of the world. Our lawyers and judges like 
our labor leaders have been so intensely busy 
doing other things that seemed more pressing 
that they have become confused, but a recent 
decision indicates that they are coming back 
to the true course and that the ship of world 
progress—by adoption of new world law, 
political philosophy, and means of produc- 
tion and distribution—is not going to be 
wrecked. You could call it an American rev- 
olution. Our great President has assembled 
a group of our best citizens. We are pre- 
pared to defend our institution wherever and 
whenever necessary. Meanwhile American 
trade will, with the enforcement of the Sea- 
men’s Act, be expanded all over the world 
on American vessels. 

Andrew Furuseth was born just 100 years 
ago at Romedal, Norway, March 12, 1854. 

He arrived in the United States about 1880 
and was one of 30 or 40 seamen who met in 
March 1885 to start the first seamen's union 
in America. 

He eventually became secretary-treasurer 
of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, and later its president, when the 
American Federation of Labor was founded 
in 1892. 

Although thousands of American seamen 
and lawyers had read our statutes and our 
Constitution, including the 13th amend- 
ment—although they knew that corporal 
punishment of seamen was allowed by law— 
that living quarters and food aboard mer- 
chant vessels, American and foreign, were 
unfit for human use—no one had done any- 
thing about it. 

The growth of the United States has been 
haphazard, phenominal, great—due, I think, 
to our Constitution, that guarantees all men 
equality of opportunity under the law. - 

The Constitution of the United States and 
its founders made no mention of slaves. The 
Civil War that followed the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln nearly broke the United States 
into two parts—many think that except for 
Lincoln “slavery” would still exist in Amer- 
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ica—but many think that some other Amer- 
ican would have led us through. 

Following the American Revolution the 
French Revolution had come and gone, 
Frederick the Great and Bismark the Iron 
Chancellor had united the quarreling Ger- 
man states. The Russian masses were be- 
ginning to move. At the end of World War I 
the German high command had sent Lenin 
as a Marxist germacide to Moscow to de- 
moralize the Czar’s military forces—we know 
that as soon as Lenin and his Communists 
got control in Russia they sent emissaries 
all over the world to deride capitalism—the 
system that gave America a chance to grow— 
and to spread world revolution. They tried 
hard to use our seamen as carriers of their 
propaganda—and except for Andrew Furu- 
seth, the great Norwegian born “Abraham 
Lincoin” of the Sea, they might have suc- 
ceeded. 4 

In 1897 his union carried the case of 
Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. S. 275) to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Four 
Sailors Union of the Pacific seamen—J. N. 
Bradley, Robert Robertson, R. H. Olson, and 
Morris Hanson—went to prison that others 
might be free. Though Jackson H. Ralston, 
James G. McGuire and Henry W. Hutton, 
all great lawyers briefed and argued, the 
great Court by 8 to 1 decided that the 13th 
amendment had not made arrest for deser- 
tion on the world’s merchant vessels un- 
constitutional. Mr. Justice Harlan alone 
dissented—in a vigorous and learned opinion, 

Andrew Furuseth and the seamen of his 
International Seamen’s Union—with the 
help of lawyers—continued the battle for 
freedom. Samuel Gompers and all the vot-. 
ing members of the American Federation of 
Labor helped—the Seamen’s Act was drafted. 
I was a clerk in the office of the Seamen’s 
Branch of the Legal Aid Society in 1908 when 
Andrew Furuseth first showed it to me. 
When I became union attorney, I helped 
prepare affidavits and petitions—and amend- 
ments like section 20 of the Jones Act, to do 
away with the fellow servant rule as de- 
fenses. We provided that all treaties that 
might interfere with the enforcement of 
the Seamen’s Act should be abrogated. This 
Seamen’s Act improved living conditions, re- 
quired shower baths and safety, shortened 
hours of labor. It gave the seamen of for- 
eign-flag vessels the right to sue their em- 
ployers without cost in the courts of the 
United States—to enforce their right to haif 
the wages they had earned, on demand in 
any loading or discharging port, with pen- 
alties of 2 for 1. 

No young lawyer ever had such an oppor- 
tunity to serve in great cases; to go to the 
highest court with less training—but the 
act stood up—the wages of seamen trebled 
by 1919. - 

Then came the lockout of 192i1—and Ad- 
miral Benson, head of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, was persuaded to use.the great might 
of the United States Government against 
the seamen, and they were locked out until 
1935, when collective bargaining was renewed. 

In 1920 I dedicated a book to Andrew 
Furuseth: “May his great service to humanity 
be recognized during his lifetime.” 

In 1928 I tried to get Columbia University 
to confer an honorary degree on him—in 
1950 I tried again to have it done post- 
humously. 

Andy died January 24, 1938. Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, the son of fighting Bob, 
said: 

“Andrew Puruseth was one of the truly 
great men I have ever known.” 

As he had requested, Andy was buried in 
mid-Atlantic, as far from land as possible, 
on April 21, 1938. 

Old Bob LaFollette said of him: 

“He knew the Maritime law of every coun- 
try, the social condition, the wage level, and 
the economic life of every seafaring nation. 
He was master of his subject. His mind 
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worked with the precision of a Corliss en- 
gine. He was logical, rugged, terse, quaint, 
and fervid with conviction.” 

Puruseth taught me that “We, the people” 
are sovereign. The government and all its 
officials and employees are public servants, 
and government exists by the consent of the 
governed. 

Our senior trustee, Hon. William Denman, 
senior judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals in the Ninth Circuit, California, 
from this station on March 12, 1948, said: 

“Tt is with deep regret that I am unable 
to be with you on the celebration of the 
birthday of the finest human spirit and the 
American of greatest individual accomplish- 
ment for his fellow man since Lincoln.” 

Judge John C. Knox, senior United States 
district judge, southern district of New York, 
friend of all honest seamen, most highly re- 
spected of jurists, spoke over this station 
March 12, 1947, and said: 

“On March 4, 1915, Andrew Furuseth stood 
fn the executive chamber of the White 
House. At a nearby desk was Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President of the United States. 
That great man was about to sign the sea- 
men's emancipation proclamation that Con- 
gress had passed, and which was to be a boon 
to sailors all over the world. As the Presi- 
dent's pen scratched its way across the bill, 
Andrew Furuseth fell to his knees, raised 
his hands in prayer, and then broke into con- 
vulsive sobs. He had kept the faith of his 
belief in right, justice, and humanity; he 
had fought the good fight, and he had won. 
Thereupon he rendered thanks to God.” 

Judge Knox continued: 

“Andrew Furuseth well served the mer- 
chant marine. In doing as he did he also 
served the cause of humanity. If the labor 
leaders of today were possessed of the vision, 
the integrity, the unselfishness—and if they 
also had the patriotism that animated Furu- 
seth—this land would be free of the fear by 
which it is today consumed. 

“Furuseth in his tours of union halls, and 
when he was lecturing the seamen who might 
be potential delegates and officials, often de- 
clared that a labor leader to be successful, 
useful, and efficient ‘should have nothing 
of his own and want nothing for him- 
self." Would that our present labor leaders 
indulged in that self-same thought.” 

While Judge Knox was under the impres- 
sion that not all union leaders attain Furu- 
seth’s high standard, I testify that during 
my long acquaintance with union delegates 
and patrolmen I have known many of the 
Furuseth type, who enjoyed serving the in- 
terests of their fellow man as did old Andy; 
but since the Nazarene came 2,000 years ago 
there has been no man in the field of labor 
who did so much to help his brothers as 
did Andy. I do mention Morris Weisberger 
and Harry Lundberg—men of his kind. 

Occasionally lawyers, labor leaders, judges, 
have betrayed their sacred trusts—they are 
the exceptions. Seamen will repudiate men 
who try the enforcement of legal rights to 
gain the compensation ordinarily paid to 
lawyers. 

The success of our Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people de- 
pends upon the ability of individuals to en- 
joy that equal opportunity to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness which our 

Constitution guarantees. This Constitution 
contemplates that every individual shall be 
free to contact and will engage the services 
of a competent lawyer. 

One of the results of the Seamen's Act was 
the freeing of all seamen from bondage. All 
foreign vessels gave their seamen the right 
to discharge on 7 days’ notice. 

And on May 1, 1917, Furuseth sent out a 
message, as follows: 

4 CALL TO THE SEA 
“To All Seafaring Men Ashore or Afloat: 

“The Nation that proclaimed your freedom 

mow needs your services. America is at war. 


Our troops are being transported over the 
seas. Munitions and supplies are being 
shipped in ever-increasing quantities to our 
armies in Europe. The bases are the ports of 
America. The battlefields are in Europe. 
The sea intervenes. Over it the men of the 
sea must sail the supply ships. A great 
emergency fleet is now being built. Thou- 
sands of skilled seamen, seafaring men of 
all capacities who left the sea in years gone 
by as a protest against the serfdom from 
which no flag then offered relief, have now 
an opportunity to return to their former 
calling, sail as freemen, and serve our 
country.” 

Our American vessels are being trans- 
ferred now to foreigners and manned by 
aliens who are imprisoned in Ellis Island— 
paradoxically under the shadow of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty—if they stay ashore more than 
29 days. 

When they ship out they get only 25 per- 
cent of the wages that you taxpayers pay 
through subsidies to American crews. The 
Seamen's Act has not been enforced, because 
Congressmen have not provided enough 
judges to try the cases. 

Workmen's compensation (a Communist 
idea)—security invented by Karl Marx and 
passed by Bismarck Reichstag in 1879—is 
just a form of shipowners’ limitation of lia- 
bility. So far seamen have not been forced 
under it, but the United States Army has a 
fleet of vessels where there is no collective 
bargaining, and the men have to sign to 
take United States employers’ workmen’s 
compensation. The Supreme Court itself de- 
parted in one case from a century-old rule 
of uniformity in applying a State compensa- 
tion act for the benefit of the owner and to 
the disadvantage of the sailor. 

One union funnels its members’ personal- 
injury claims into a legal hopper which 
grinds out inadequate settlements and a 
few verdicts; the injured mariners of that 
group are wondering if their individual 
rights have become mixed with collective 
wage-bargaining rights of the able bodied. 
Little did he think when he wrote the con- 
ditional acceptance of the 1929 Safety Treaty, 
at the age of 82, that the legal system that 
protects seamen might be endangered by 
the wonderful welfare plan; $15 a week is 
paid by one union to anyone who gets sick 
or is injured on a vessel and it is paid while 
the seaman is in the hospital. Its only dis- 
advantage is the costs of the big Olds regi- 
ment to take the dispenser of funds to visit 
the men in the hospitals. This, of course, 
is another insurance company sedative. The 
national insurance groups, as you probably 
know, have spent a lot of money to put ads 
and articles in papers and magazines, the 
purpose of which is to destroy the jury sys- 
tem itself. Already some of the men on the 
bench have suggested a universal compensa- 
tion act—to tax the careful motorist in the 
interest of the careless motorist. 

Our answer to this is to enforce the Sea- 
men’s Act, so that foreign-vessel owners 
will have to pay their workers the high wage 
that you pay to American seamen. 

Specifically, we urge the passage of the 
Langer bill, 8. 1813, which will make the 
maritime law uniform on the Great Lakes 
and on salt water, too. We would give sea- 
men injured on foreign-flag vessels and mer- 
chant vessels of the United States the right 
to trial by jury in admiralty actions against 
the vessel or owner, too. 

Now, if you want to help us, please write 
a letter to President Eisenhower, urging the 
printing of an Andrew Furuseth stamp on 
Maritime Day. 

Mr. Dosptns. You have been listening to 
Silas Blake Axtell in a talk on the life and 
work of Andrew Furuseth. This has been a 


special public-service feature of your city 
station. 
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Weak Security Links Too Often Result 
From Careless Neglect of F undamenta] 
Rules and Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely es. 
say, written by Dr. James Bernard Ke]. 
ley, appealing to all of us, and particy. 
larly those in sensitive defense positions 
to strictly abide by security regulations 
instead of carelessly ignoring them. 


Dr. Kelley is president and director of 
research of the Physics Research Labo. 
ratories, Inc., and he knows whereof he 
speaks. 

The article appeared in the February 
20, 1954, issue of the weekly magazine 
America, and I earnestly believe merits 
wide reading. 

The editorial follows: 

Weak Securrry Link: NEGLEct or Rutes 

(By Dr. James Bernard Kelley) 


There used to be a saying that the best 
way to get a story published was to tell it 
to a woman in confidence. It now appears 
that this method is outmoded, and that the 
best way to get a secret noised about is to 
have it classified either secret or top secret, 
Industrial-security regulations would seem 
to have been established for the sole pur- 
pose of being violated. 

Actually, what any of us may think of se- 
curity regulations as a means of preserving 
scientific and technical superiority in a 
world competing madly for military superi- 
ority has very little to do with the obeying 
of these regulations. For better or worse, 
there are certain regulations—I personally 
feel that far too much reliance is placed on 
them as a means of preserving secrecy—and 
it is not up to individuals to decide for them- 
selves whether or not these regulations 
should be obeyed. 


Present security regulations are based on 
an Executive order by President Eisenhower, 





issued on November 6, 1953, which went into 


effect December 15. This superseded Presi- 
dent Truman's Executive order of September 
24, 1951. It abolished the former category 
of “restricted” information, retaining, in 
ascending order of secrecy, “confidential,” 
“secret,” and “top secret.” It also pre- 
scribed in detail how documents in each 
of these categories were to be handled and 
guarded. Since this article deals with the 
observance of such regulations rather than 
their precise details, it is not necessary to 
go into the differences between the two orders 
any more than that. 

Suppose, for brevity, we consider only the 
“pecret” and “top secret” categories of in- 
dustrial. security. In my own experience 
with these categories I observed the regula- 
tions with great exactitude and care—not 
because I was naturally careful, but because 
I had little choice to be otherwise. For 
instance, during my tour of duty in the 
Navy classified material of the “secret” cate- 
gory frequently came to my attention. This 
was scientific material and had nothing to 
do with military affairs. All of us guarded 
that material with a very strong fear. In 
fact, we disliked having anything to do with 
handling such material, so severe could the 
penalties be if we violated the rules. 

All secret material was kept in a com- 
bination-locked safe (this was in accordance 
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with regulations). It was delivered from 
its original source by special messenger and 
was passed by hand from one authorized 
person to the next. Top-secret material was 
always delivered by an armed guard, and 
none but those whose names appeared on 
the route sheet were entitled to see a given 
piece of top-secret material. Generally 
speaking, we were not overly anxious to 
nave our names on such lists because this 
meant we would have the responsibility of 
pandling the papers, 

A person who was using a secret or top- 
secret document was not permitted to leave 
his desk without first locking the document 
in the desk. If he was to be gone from 
his desk for some time, the document was 
supposed to be returned to the person in 
the unit who was charged with the care 
and storage of secret and top-secret docu- 
ments. Such documents were required to 
be concealed at all times from unauthorized 
persons—these included those who had the 
necessary clearance but who were not on 
the particular distribution list. In other 
words, however we might feel about the 
wisdom of classifying a document as secret 
or top secret, we treated the document with 
utmost respect, lest we find ourselves on the 
wrong end of severe disciplinary action, in- 
cluding a possible court-martial. 

MORE HONORED IN THE BREACH 


But from what has been appearing in the 
newspapers for the last 7 or 8 years, I should 
guess that in many Government installa- 
tions secret documents are carried about with 
the same care and with approximately the 
same frequency as one carries a newspaper. 
There is nothing in the security regulations 
which provides for carrying secret or top- 
secret papers home. It is very carefully 
stated that such papers must be in safes 
or vaults possessing certain types of locks 
and that areas where these papers are kept 
must be guarded either by an armed guard 
on 24-hour duty or by a centrally controlled 
burglar-alarm system. 

Recently the organization with which I 
am connected underwent a security check 
for secret clearance, as did each of the mem- 
bers of the technical staff. The clearance 
was granted for the personnel. But as far 
as the physical plant was concerned, no 
papers may be stored until the facilities are 
inspected and checked again. The man who 
made the check spent several hours on the 
premises and was quite precise about the 
rules and regulations. Specifically, we were 
forbidden to remove secret or top-secret doc- 
uments from the premises unless they were, 
transported in the manner prescribed by 
regulations and unless they were to be re- 
turned to our own plant or stored in another 
plant which had similar clearance and proper 
storage facilities. 

Yet we have been reading that scientists 
and engineers were carrying secret docu- 
ments home with them so they could work 
on them in the evening. This is absolutely 
contrary to regulations. While those docu- 
ments were in the homes of employees they 
could neither be stored nor guarded in the 
manner required. A superior who issues 
passes for such transportation and storage 
of highly classified documents is giving him- 
self a great deal of latitude in the interpre- 
tation of security regulations. If extra work 
is required which involves secret documents, 
there is no reason why such work cannot be 
performed at the facility, either Govern- 
ment or private, which is doing the work 
and which has been properly cleared. 

FORT MONMOUTH 

The recent Fort Monmouth experience is 
an excellent example. The Army Signal 
Corps Laboratories are located at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. At these laboratories much of 
the highly classified work in the field of elec- 
tronics is carried on. There are few elec- 
tronic laboratories in the world to rival those 
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located at Fort Monmouth. Yet we read that 
despite the dependence of the Army—and 
for that matter, all the branches of the 
armed services—on the research and devel- 
opment work being done at Monmouth and 
the obvious importance of it, dozens of secret 
documents were carried home on passes “for 
study.” My own experience with secret doc- 
uments that needed to be used after normal 
working hours was that these documents 
could be used and were used on the prem- 
ises of the Government or industrial estab- 
lishment, and not in buses, trains, or private 
aytomobiles. 

All of this had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the political affiliations of the parties 
involved. A member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee was just as guilty if he 
carted off secret documents as was a member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. The security regulations with which 
I am still concerned are not a function of my 
political beliefs. They are not slightly less 
stringent for registered Republicans than 
for registered Democrats or vice versa. They 
apply to all persons equally, once those per- 
sons have been cleared for handling and 
reading such material, e. 

It is assumed that unreliable persons are 
detected in the security check which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation makes of all 
persons seeking secret or top-secret clear- 
ance. Though a duly appointed security of- 
ficer of a company or Government agency 
may clear people—upon the submission of 
evidence of citizenship—to handle confiden- 
tial documents, only a formal check through 
the FBI permits a person to handle secret 
or top-secret material, Therefore, once a 
person has been cleared for the two top 
categories, all violations of security regula- 
tions are independent of his own personal 
reliability, since it must be assumed that this 
has already been established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government. Such violations 
must be judged solely in the light of their 
individual gravity. 

Hence, when one reads that scientists are 
taking papers home for study, the question 
does not involve the associations, either past 
or present, of these scientists. It simply 
raises the query why they were allowed to act 
in violation of very specific security regula- 
tions. The mildest thing one can say is that 
superiors who issue passes for the pro- 
miscuous transportation of secret material 
are careless and indifferent. Knowing, as 
they must, that even the best security check 
in the world may fail to turn up disloyal or 
doubtful people, they have permitted clas- 
sified material to be carried about in a man- 
ner which at best violates commonsense 
and at worst violates the law and may en- 
danger national security. 

From the Amerasia case in 1945 right down 
to the latest disclosures, the pattern has been 
unchanged. Security regulations have been 
flouted and violated with impunity. The 
only cases the public hears about are those 
where possibly disloyal persons are involved. 
How many thousands of other violations are 
going on every day? We do not hear of them 
because the people involved are not turning 
information over to the agents of foreign 
governments. If security regulations are a 
bad bargain at best, they are certainly being 
made no better by cavalier treatment at the 
hands of those whose positions carry both 
authority and responsibility. 

It would seem to be time for people to 
learn that personal objection to a law is not 
synonymous with the right to violate that 
law. There are lots of things about scientific 
security which many of us think are foolish. 
But as long as the present regulations are 
on the books, we feel that as responsible 
citizens we should abide by these regulations 
carefully and seriously. This very simple 

obeying reguiations—could 
cut down the opportunities which spies and 
other disloyal persons have for obtaining 
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highly classified information. In too many 
cases loyal but careless superiors have to 
share with disloyal employees the blame for 
breaches of security. 





Return of Purchasing Department to 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia 
Favorably Received by Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense, on May 3, 1954, 
gave notice that, as a result of a care- 
ful study and survey made by the De- 
partment of the Army through the 
Quartermaster General, it was deter- 
mined that it would promote economy 
and efficiency and be to the best inter- 
ests of the Army if the purchasing de- 
partment, presently conducted in New 
York City, should be brought under one 
roof with all the other related activities 
being conducted at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The saving to re- 
sult from this change was expected to be 
not less than $700,000. Additional sur- 
veys since the original one have indicated 
that the savings may reach as much as 
$1,250,000. 

Notwithstanding the desire of the De- 
partment of the Army to save money and 
promote efficiency in accordance with the 
program of the President, nevertheless, 
political influences in New York City 
have sought to have the Department of 
the Army ignore the facts in the case 
that justify the commendable action 
taken by it and reverse its stand. It is 
inconceivable that anyone would seek to 
set at naught merely for political reasons 
what has been done to promote govern- 
mental efficiency and economy. The 
Army should be commended for its desire 
to further the President’s program. 

I include the following communica- 
tions I have received to indicate the 
favorable opinion that has been created 
in business circles with respect to the 
action of the Army: 

PHILADELPHIA Woo. & 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, May 11, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We understand that there has 
arisen some opposition by New York inter- 
ests to the announced moving to Philadel- 
phia of the Quartermaster Corps Procure- 
ment Agency. 

In all cases of removal of installations 
from one city to another there arises opposi- 
tion from the city which is losing the agency. 
This opposition more often than not stems 
from injury to pride, and the logical reason- 
ing and the economy being effected is dis- 
regarded. 

The procurement branch of the Quarter- 
master Corps functioned perfectly in Phila- 
delphia during World War II and for a long 
time previous and should never have been 
moved to New York City. The present ad- 
ministration has wisely made a commitment 
to rectify this error and the decision to do 
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go should not be changed by political pres- 
sure and influence. 

The reasons for the well-founded decision 
to move back to Philadelphia are well known 
to you and should not be changed by con- 
siderations which are being presented that 
are contrary to economy in the Army and 
against the good of the people. 

Under the circumstances we urge that the 
move to Philadelphia be made without fur- 
ther delay and respectfully solicit your sup- 
port in this direction. : 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun C. HESTON, 
President, 





Gress UNDERWEAR Co., 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1954. 
The Honorable CuHantes A. WOLVERTON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For many years the Purchasing, 
Inspecting, and Testing Offices of the Quar- 
termaster Association, now known as the 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure- 
ment Agency, were in Philadelphia. 

There certainly can be no criticism of the 
magnificent job performed during World 
War II in that location. Furthermore, per- 
manent brick and tile buildings were built 
during World War II for the particular pur- 
poses involved. It should never have been 
moved to New York following World War II. 

From an economic move alone, it will save 
the country a great deal of money to move 
it back into this space which is available, 
and thereby avoid the high leases now being 
paid in New York City. 

The decision was made by the military and 
publicized that this agency would be moved 
back to Philadelphia as of July 1. In talking 
to Gen. Robert Hollis, in charge of this in- 
stallation, in New York last week, there was 
no indication that there would be any change 
in this decision. Since that time, judging 
by the press, there is being put forth a con- 
certed effort on the part of some trade asso- 
ciations, some employees of the New York 
Office, and the legislators of New York State, 
even to the extent of using the offices of 
Governor Dewey, to try to have this decision 
rescinded. From the press, it would seem 
that appeals are being made to Secretary 
Stevens, Secretary Wilson, and President 
Eisenhower. 

There is certainly no justification for some 
of the claims being made, particularly that 
trained personnel would not be available in 
Philadelphia, whereas, as a matter of fact, a 
considerable percentage of the personnel in 
New York are looking forward to moving 
back to Philadelphia. Furthermore, the 
elaim has been made that one of the trade 
associations backing the effort to rescind 
this decision is the Underwear Institute. As 
ehairman of the board of the Underwear In- 
stitute, I can assure you that the institute 
has taken no stand either way in regard to 
this move. 

Whereas I have no way of knowing what 
effect this concerted effort on the part of 
New York will have on those in charge, the 
decision having been made and publicized, it 
might be well, I think, to let it be known to 
those in a position to change this decision 
that there is still considerable feeling that 
the Purchasing Office should return to Phila- 
delphia where it belongs. 

Any effort you can make on our behalf will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Westzy M. Henman, 
President, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 13, 1954. 
Congressman Cuaries A. WOLVERTON, 


ment to the Quartermaster Depot once again 
back to Philadelphia where an efficient record 
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of many years’ standing was developed. Not- 
withstanding the savings involved the record 
proves beyond any doubt that an outstand- 
ing service to our country both in time of 
war and in peace has been maintained in 
this installation. This branch of the United 
States Army rightfully belongs here. 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SALESMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 





On Second Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the May 21, 1954, issue 
of Labor’s Daily. I believe it to be most 
apropos. 

On Seconp THOUGHT 

WasHINGTON.—It is painful to have to bring 
the subject up, but it might as well be rec- 
ognized now as later that there is a religious 
lobby in Washington which is working to 
squirt some theology into the law which no 
one—and very notably the Founding Fa- 
thers—ever intended to be there. 

The latest effort is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment sponsored by Senator 
RaLPH FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
which declares that “this Nation devoutly 
recognizes the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and ruler of nations through 
whom are bestowed the blessings of Al- 
mighty God.” 

This is before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee. It is intended not only to recti- 
fy the Constitution’s failure to recognize God 
in its text, but to designate a particular, sec- 
tarian, evangelical God to be legally recog- 
nized. 

The Founding Fathers were a good deal 
closer in time to theocracy than we are to- 
day. That is why they were so cautious in 
the religious allusions they allowed in their 
public instruments. That is why George 
Washington wrote the Tripolitan Govern- 
ment that “this is in no sense a Christian 
country.” 

NEWSPAPER SLAPS BILL 

The Washington Post slaps the Flanders 
amendment on the ground that it would lead 
to “endless argument as to what the law 
of Christ is; today there are scores of Chris- 
tian denominations that cannot agree in 
their interpretation of that law.” 

But that argument misses the point. The 
fact is that there are millions of citizens 
in the country who are not Christians nor 
even believers and have exactly the same 
rights as the devout against being exiled 
from identification with their country. 

Democracy ts not the imposition of un- 
curbed majority will on a helpless minority. 
If %t were, there would have been no Re- 
publicans left to win the 1952 national elec- 
tion. Assurance of minority rights is the 
major difference between democracy and dic- 
tatorship. 

The true basis of opposition to the amend- 
ment is that nobody has to recognize bless- 
ings from on high unless he wants to. And 
any amendment which tries to coerce him 
— doing so makes him want to less 





RIGHT TO FREE THOUGHT 


Jewish groups alone represent 
& million American citizens. 
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more 
There 
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about 3,120,000 stark, cold-turkey free. | 
thinkers of adult age and about an equal 


All are entitled to their own world view 
their own metaphysical preferences. If thes » 
“are not, the United States might as well 
close down; it is out of business. 

It is natural that organized Jewish groups 
are rallying to fight the proposed amenq. 
ment. It is even more heartening that the — 
American Civil Liberties Union is prep 
to intervene. A number of groups com. | 
mitted to separation of church and state are 
taking alarm. 

If it is painful that the issue should haye 
been forced at all, it is even more painty 
that it brings the spotlight to bear on the 
fact that there have been powerful religious 
lobbies in Washington for more than 40 years ~ 
and they have not always been distinguisheq _ 
for their respect for human rights. The 
WCTU, the Lord’s Day Alliance, and the 
Prohibition Amendment belong to a Package © 
which will be easily recognized. ‘ 

The position of the wealthy manufacturer. 
Senator from Springfield, Vt., in all this ig © 
rather puzzling. The Green Mountain State © 
is as devout as any, but it is inclined to ~ 
be literal on matters of tradition and Fray. | 
DERS can hardly be representing local senti. 
ment. 

The tradition he ts following is probably 
political. Apparently his number came up, | 
It was his turn to introduce something. I 
is too bad for his own reputation that it 
did not turn out to be something else. 3 

Partisan P. 8.—Why are the guys who do _ 
these things always Republicans? 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. — 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the © 
Superintendent of Documents, Government ~ 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost © 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer © 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 7 
not to exceed 25 percent may be. allowed to © 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- © 
fere with the prompt execution of work for | 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and © 
conditions under which he may authorize © 
the resale of Government publications by | 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S&S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 4 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at © 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the | 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 © 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on ~ 
the- floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 © 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and © 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 © 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, — 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, — 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 


Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to * 


the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- — 
there shall also be fur- 
and shall not be transferable), 3 ~ 
copies the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 

be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, © 
and i 5 
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Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Stars 
and Stripes, Thursday, May 27, 1954: 


In MEMORY OF THE DEAD 


Throughout this country, and in various 
other places in the world where American 
servicemen have given their lives that others 
might live in peace, there will be observed 
during the coming weekend what has come 
to be known as Memorial Day. It will com- 
memorate not only the heroes who have died 
in the preservation and defense of their 
homeland but also the living who have 
fought for the ideals and principles for which 
it stands. Many will be the utterances from 
public platforms as speakers of every faith 
and persuasion pay tribute to the brave and 
the fallen, and varied will be the inferences 
drawn by speakers as they face hallowed 
graves and detail the progress of the Nation 
since it was saved from disunion nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

Too few of our people have a knowledge 
of the founding of this day of days that is so 
significant to men who have borne arms in 
the defense of their country. Not enough 
know why it came about. Becsiuse this vet- 
erans’ newspaper was founded in 1877 by men 
who had much to do with the establish- 
ment of Decoration Day, as it was formerly 
called, we deem it especially appropriate to 
relate in our own way the history and im- 
portance of the occasion. 

Everywhere, on May 30, Springtime flowers 
will be strewn upon the graves of men and 
women who have worn this country’s uni- 
form. It has been said by some that the 
practice began deep in the Southland soon 
after the Civil War of 1861-65 was over and 
when some ladies, in honoring the memory of 
their own fallen, placed floral offerings rever- 
ently upon the soft mounds where were 
buried their own kin while at the same time 
and thinking in terms of the bereavement of 
others in the North, likewise decorated the 
last resting places of deceased “Yankees’’ who 
had been interred there. Thoughtful as this 
demonstration may have been, it is more 
likly that the general observance first had 
its inception in Iilinois. The story is told of 
three Union Army veterans in a little vil- 
lage Just outside Carbondale who, while wait- 
ing for services to begin, saw a woman and 
her children pause to place flowers upon the 
grave of their soldier husband and father in 
the churchyard, whereupon the three also 
gathered some spring flowers and laid them 
upon the graves of two of their Civil War 
comrades who were buried there. The idea, 
it is related, caught on and on April 29, 1666, 
Carbondale citizens turned out in like man- 
her to decorate the graves of a score of their 
veterans in their own cemetery. 

Substance is given to this story because 
the speaker of the day was Gen. John A. 
Logan, a Carbondale resident, veteran of the 
Mexican War, former legislator, and Member 
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of Congress, who was returned to Washing- 
ton in 1867 and, in the same year, was chosen 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, an organization of northern 
veterans of the Civil War that grew to num- 
ber nearly 410,000 by 1890 and became one 
of the greatest political orders of its time. 
General Logan, always a realist, issued his 
famous General Order No. 11 on May 5, 1868. 
In it he called upon his veterans to honor 
their dead on the 30th of May, when the 
flowers of springtime were in abundance, and 
he asked his followers to garland the pas- 
sionless mounds with the choicest blossoms, 
to raise above them the flag they saved from 
dishonor, and to renew their pledges to suc- 
cor the aging and disabled and their widows 
and orphans. 

It has been our custom to reprint this 
Logan order each year in our issue nearest 
to Memorial Day, and it appears this week 
on another page. Here are found the words 
of a combat veteran of 2 wars, in 1 of which 
he led Illinois volunteers through 4 bloody 
years, the expressions of a statesman who 
understood the sacrifices endured not only 
by those who served but also by those who 
were widowed by those conflicts. He under- 
stood well the purposes of his comrades, 
“who have consented to this union, having 
aided in maintaining the honor, integrity, 
and supremacy of the National Government 
during the late rebellion,” when uniting and 
establishing a permanent association with 
ideals and objectives not unlike most others 
that have been organized by veterans of 
succeeding wars. The text of General Lo- 
gan’s order creating Memorial Day contained 
all of the passion and deeply patriotic fervor 
that must have lived within those “who 
made their breasts a barricade of freedom to 
a@ race in chains, and their death a tattoo 
of rebellious tyranny in arms,”’ and, as the 
once official spokesman of those warriors of 
whom only a single member survives, we 
consider the Logan message a challenge to 
every man and woman, who has since that 
day donned this Nation’s uniform, to carry 
on in the tradition then declared. 

Ninety-three years have passed since the 
first hostile shot was fired in the great Civil 
War on January 9, 1861. Only this month, 
89 years since its close, there was a tablet 
placed in Arlington National Cemetery com- 
memorating the alltime order bringing into 
being the annual observance of Memorial 
Day. We have very frequently devoted this 
column to the appeal General Logan made in 
1868, and voiced in part earlier by Abraham 
Lincoln, to the gratitude of our people to 
care unerringly for the sick and disabled 
of our war veterans and to give thoughtful 
consideration to the needs of their depend- 
ents. Four more wars have since been fought 
by the young men of America, to say noth- 
ing of lesser campaigns in which they have 
been engaged. In the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, the Philippine Insurrection of 
1898-1902, and the 1900 Boxer Uprising, lads 
of the North and South stood shoulder to 
shoulder and bound the wounds that sepa- 
rated their fathers. In 1917-18 they and 
their sons went abroad to stop aggression. 


Their sons’ sons put a victorious end to 
another world conflict a generation later and 
then halted the foe in an effort by Commu- 
nists to conquer Korea.. The flag they up- 
held was the same one that motivated the 
saving of our Union, It stands for the same 
brand of patriotism, for the ideals of our 
founders, for the rights of man and for exact 


justice to rich and poor alike and without 
discrimination based upon color or creed. 
The sacrifices made by younger generations 
deserve no less consideration than that given 
to their forebears and no more regard 
should be shown to the one dependent than 
to the other when need arises. It is the 
creeping forgetfulness of the beneficiaries of 
sacrifice in war that must be halted, and 
this should be a thought uppermost in the 
minds of all citizens as they very properly 
memorialize the veterans of all our wars on 
this Decoration Day. 

When General Logan cautioned his fol- 
lowers against being forgetful, and even 
through the period of their greatest spiritual 
and political strength, this country had not 
entangled itself in foreign alliances. It was 
later to free Cuba and the Philippines. It 
went to the aid of stricken Europe in two 
destructive wars. It has won the peace in 
Asia, and it was forced to accept a makeshift 
appeasement in Korea because of the timid- 
ity of allies who owed to it their very exist- 
ence. Twenty millions of American men 
fought those wars at fearful cost in life and 
property. As we now face a new foe in the 
vast Communist conspiracy, we are bearing 
80 percent of the burden of the world’s de- 
fense against an uninvited onslaught. We 
face as well the pressures of former allies 
who cannot agree on what course to pursue 
in meeting realistically the threat to theirs 
and our own survival. We approach these 
Memorial Day observances, therefore, with a 
feeling that we might better emphasize the 
teachings of the Grand Army of the Republic 
to never forget nor neglect those who have 
borne the battle, to cease following the wake 
of false prophets who are leading our people 
into a morass of world involvements, to 
study maore the meaning of our form of gov- 
ernment and to think harder in terms of self- 
preservation. This can be done with justice 
to all concerned, if we do not wait too long 
and if we leave to their own deserts selfish 
demagogs who care not what in the end 
happens to the United States. The revered 
Grand Army that is no more sought to incul- 
cate in the minds of our people the three 
virtues that made this Nation great—love of 
God, love of home and love of country. 
Without violating any commitments, either 
national or international, we would do well 
to mark the memory of our honored dead by 
looking more selfishly to our own interests 
and by doing it with some of the determina- 
tion that saved the Republic almost a cen- 
tury ago. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titied “The TVA Is American: Why 
Scuttle a Success?” written by Judson 
King, director of the National Popular 
Government League, and published on 
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May 4, 1954, as Bulletin No. 252 of that 
organization. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TVA Is AMERICAN: Wuy SCUTTLE A 

Success? 


(By Judson King) 


(Regarding six lectures delivered by Gordon 
R. Clapp, then Chairman of the TVA Board 
of Directors, at the University of Chicago 
in February 1954 on the origin, workings, 
and import of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.) 


I. TO CLEAR THE AIR 


For the past 10 years the electrical indus- 
try and its banking, commercial, and other 
allies has conducted a gigantic propaganda 
campaign to convince the American people 
that the TVA is an alien institution, uncon- 
stitutional, a New Deal absurdity, and a 
financial failure, the latter on the grounds 
that it is subsidized by the taxpayers of the 
whole Nation. 

Informed citizens past 60 years of age 
know that this propaganda is historically 
false and misleading as to the practical op- 
erations and concrete results of the project, 
local and national. 

Furthermore, the cold historical record 
and numberless rolicalls in Congress through 
56 years demonstrate that the TVA is the 
culmination of the conservation efforts of 
progressive Republicans, Democrats, and In- 
dependents and that it is a home-grown 
American product, if anything is. And it 
is so recognized by over 70 foreign countries 
whose more than 2,000 representatives came 
in 1952 alone to study it. 

Millions of informed citizens were, there- 
fore, astounded when President Eisenhower 
dubbed the TVA “creeping socialism” with- 
out any qualifications and, be it noted, that 
this was an illustration of the policy of Junk- 
ing conservation principles, turning all na- 
tural resources back to the control of a part- 
nership between States and private concerns, 
and leaving Uncle Sam in the position of a 
back-seat driver. 

The President's remark, unfortunately for 
him, threw a cloak of respectability and 
credence around the Power Trust propagan- 
da, above mentioned, one purpose of which 
has been to create the impression that any- 
one who defends TVA or public power is dis- 
loyal. 

Now the present generation knows nothing 
by personal observation of the origin of TVA; 
many oldsters never knew or have forgotten 
it and thousands do not know whom to be- 
lieve as to statements of fact. The net result 
is that millions are in a confused state of 
mind over the whole issue, and that is what 
gave Mr. Clapp’s lecture their importance. 

No such confusion or misgivings exist, 
however, in the Tennessee Valley as to 
whether they are practicing socialism; 
whether their States’ rights have been vio- 
lated, or they are subjects of a superstate. 
Contemptuous of such nonsense and angered 
by being portrayed as charity patients, they 
have organized the Citizens TVA, Inc., with 
headquarters at the Hermitage Hotel in 
Nashville, and are engaged in a campaign to 
save TVA and inform the American people 
the truth about it with an energy that would 
do credit to Old Hickory himself. 


An authoritative witness 


But returning to Mr. Clapp: In this age of 
the “big lie” every man is suspect, so let us 
first examine his credentials: 

Gordon Clapp is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is that rare combina- 
tion—a scholar of wide social vision and a 
competent executive. Taking his master of 
arts degree at the University of Chicago in 
1933, when TVA started, he was at once em- 
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ployed by TVA as Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, then Director, then General Manager, 
and in 1946 was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. 

No man knows better than he the story and 
significance of TVA. His intelligence and in- 
tegrity have never been questioned. As re- 
quired by the TVA Act, he took an oath that 
he believed in the feasibility and wisdom of 
the project, and he has kept the faith. 

He was chosen to deliver this series by 
Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin, chairman of the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, under 
whose auspices the lectures were delivered 
in February. Professor Kerwin knows the 
subject. His book Federal Water Power Leg- 
islation, published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press in 1926, was and still is a realistic 
masterpiece which appeared at a critical hour 
in conservation history. 


Il. TVA AND NATIONAL POWER POLICY, PAST 
AND PRESENT 


In this short space we must omit reference 
to Mr. Clapp’s highly instructive account of 
equally important functions and activities 
of TVA, such as flood control, navigation, soil 
recovery, public health, and conservation of 
human resources, etc., and come at once to 
the bone of contention which has bedeviled 
and delayed for 50 years multipurpose river 
development; namely, who should control 
and reap the benefits of electric power, the 
key to successful operation in the public 
interest of all functions—private corpora- 
tions or the public which owns the enter- 
prise. 

The problem, then, before us, and to 
which Mr. Clapp especially addresses him- 
self, is what TVA has to teach us in respect 
of power policy when compared with other 
areas of the Nation where private com- 
panies have a practical monopoly of the 
power supply and the multipurpose ap- 
proach has not been tried. 


Too little power from private utilities 


Discussing electric power as a factor in 
the national economy, Mr. Clapp lays down 
this fundamental postulate: 

“An ample supply of electrical energy at 
the lowest attainable cost is a basic force to 
stimulate the expansion of economic actiy- 
ity in a competitive enterprise society.” 

He then states that: “The present expan- 
sion of power-generating facilities, large al- 
though it be, does not assure the country an 
adequate supply in the years ahead.” And 
further, that the goals of ample cheap power 
“have not been and will not be achieved by 
sole reliance upon privately owned electric 
utilities.” 

He holds that the Nation has always had 
“too little electricity,” because the com- 
panies have always kept rates as high as 
possible as a policy, resulting in low con- 
sumption. Hence, the practice of waiting 
~ rare oo economy to develop the mar- 

e d back normal progress in peace- 
time and failed the Nation in war emer- 
gencies. 

Abundant power from TVA 

In contrast, TVA is presented as an ex- 
ample of public initiative. Here the Gov- 
ernment took the lead in doing certain 
things which had not been done and which 
have released private initiative to an un- 
precedented degree in manufacturing, ag- 
riculture, commerce, the professions, home- 
a and raising the general level of 

e 


Governors, editors, and others of the re- 
gion declare that with the river harnessed, 
abundant, cheap, widely distributed elec- 
tricity was a main, if not the key, factor in 
this remarkable progress described in the 
lectures. 

We must here forego cataloging these 
benefits and pause only to dissipate the chief 
myths regarding TVA, which are making 
doubting Thomases of so many honest folk 





from New England to Oregon and back to 
Florida. Mr. Clapp demonstrates: 

TVA is not a superstate. It actively co. 
operates with over 100 State and local agen. 
cies and private organizations in many fields 
and full team play is demonstrated daily. 

The power division is paying its way. 1 
had yielded an average return to the Feq. 
eral Treasury of 4 percent on investment 
over the 20 years as of June 30 last, when 
it had repaid to the Federal Treasury ¢9) 
million and was ahead of schedule. Oyt. 
side taxpayers are thus not penalized. 

The people have not been deadened ang 
made slothful by Washington bureaus which 
have no jurisdiction over the TVA Board Op- 
erating in the valley. Over 2,000 new many. 
facturing plants have been built with only a 
very, very few moving in from the outside. 
A national asset—“Built for the people of the 

United States” 


The speaker reminds us that every TVA 
dam carries a tablet with the above legend, 
Passing over the recital of how 20 dams were 
built in 20 years on time and within estj- 
mates, he explodes the ancient fear that the 
Government cannot be efficient. He notes 
such national benefits as that flood crests on 
the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are 
reduced up to 3 feet in times of critical dan- 
ger by reason of the TVA dams; that its 630- 
mile navigation channel is saving shippers 
$10 million a year; that its newly developed 
concentrated fertilizers are being tested out 
in 38 States and are revolutionizing the use 
of fertilizers, especially in arid or soil ex- 
hausted regions. Beyond these matters we 
come to: 


Ill. THE PRIMACY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Clapp emphasizes national defense, 
and at this point I desire to add a bit of his- 
tory. The Muscle Shoals plants, which be- 
came the nucleus of the TVA, were author- 
ized in 1916 primarily as defense structures 
and have remained so. Fertilizers were to 
be a byproduct in peacetime. 

From 1921 to 1933 progressives in both 
parties, with George W. Norris in the Senate 
and the late W. Frank James, of Michigan, in 
the House, as outstanding leaders, both Re- 
publicans, refused to follow Presidents Cool- 
idge and Hoover and rejected all private bids 
and voted for public operation. 

Why? Mr. James, a war veteran, used to 
tell the House in substance: “I want these 
plants ready for instant use if war comes and 
to save money. I want them back if private 
lessees quit making fertilizers. Not one of 
the bids guarantees that.” Congressman 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, now Senator, was a 
leader among Democrats taking the same 
position. He is the only remaining Member 
of the Congress which passed the TVA Act 
who had a major part in drafting it and 
securing its enactment. 

In respect of defense we have the same 
problem today, with the exception, as Mr. 
Clapp points out, that electric energy has 
now become such an absolutely vital factor 
in every phase of our economy that an 
abundant supply is as necessary on the home 
front as on the war front, even for agri- 
culture. 


Iv. THE FUTURE: WHOSE STATESMANSHIP? 


The superiority of that statesmanship was 
amply demonstrated by the performance of 
TVA, Boulder, and Bonneville in World War 


vate utilities to these projects and public 
power. He quotes their leaders over the 
years proclaiming the power projects were 
not needed, they would be white elephants, 
and that private enterprise could and would 
meet the Nation’s need in peace and war. 
In cases they proved wrong. This 
raises the question: What of the future? 
Can the statesmanship of private capital be 
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trusted, either on the grounds of safety, effi- 

ciency, or economy? 

private power for AEC plants?—The Shawnee 
versus Joppa example 

TVA has been denied funds to construct 
the needed Fulton steam plant. In leu 
thereof, we are told, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is dickering with private com- 
panies for added supply. It is announced 
that the proffered rates will be as low or 
lower than TVA rates. It is probable the 
private bids will be accepted. 

Hence Mr. Clapp’s account of the AEC 
experience of a like character is likely to 
prove prophetic. He relates that in the fail 
of 1950 the Atomic Energy Commission de- 
cided to build a huge gaseous diffusion plant 
near Paducah, Ky., and contracted with both 
public and private enterprise for power. 
The TVA would build a great steam plant— 
the Shawnee plant—to supply one-half the 
electric power. The other half would be 
supplied by a newly organized private cor- 
poration, Electric Energy, Inc., that would 
puild a steam plant under the same condi- 
tions right across the Ohio River at Joppa, 


ll. 
: The utility press boasted that private en- 
terprise would show Government inefficiency 
a clean pair of heels in this race. But, lo, 
TVA had Shawnee’s first unit in operation 
on April 9, 19583—-3 months ahead of Joppa’s 
first unit—and on January 8, 1954, it had 
4 units going and Joppa had 2. 

And, lo again, Electric Energy, Inc., had 
underbid TVA on construction costs. But 
now it is higher. Says Mr. Clapp: 

“The estimated cost of the private com- 
pany Joppa steam plant of 4 original units 
has increased some 45 percent—from $81 
million in May 1951 to $118 million in June 
1953. The costs per kilowatt of capacity 
have increased over their original estimate 
of $126 to $184. Two more units at the 
Joppa plant being added to supply a smaller 
portion of AEC’s expanded Paducah facili- 
ties show estimates even higher—$198 per 
kilowatt. The taxpayers bought this record 
and they will have to pay for it; the private 
companies lose nothing because these in- 
creased costs are paid by the AEC, 

“In comparison, the TVA Shawnee plant 
of 4 units was originally estimated to cost 
$147.50 per kilowatt. TVA’s actual cost ex- 
perience to date, while building under the 
same physical conditions as the Joppa plant, 
shows that the total 10-unit Shawnee plant 
capable of producing 1,500,000 kilowatts will 
be completed by TVA at a capital cost well 
within our estimates.” 


Mr. Clapp does not pursue the question of 
consequent increased rates, so let us look 
into that. At the start TVA estimated that 
when in full operation the average energy 
charge from the Shawnee plant would be 
3.58 mills per kilowatt-hours. Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., gave its figure as 3.57 mills, a 
little lower than the TVA bid, exactly as is 
expected from the new bidders. 


The construction costs for Electric Energy, 
Inc. went up and their rates were raised. 
TVA’s rates went up a little, not because of 
construction costs but largely as a result of 
escalator provisions tied to general economic 
indexes for operating labor costs. And now 
we find from information supplied by the 
AEC in April that TVA power costs 3.7 mills 
and the Joppa plant 4.2 mills, a difference 
of five-tenths mill. On this basis when the 
plants are in full operation AEC will be pur- 
chasing about 10 billion kilowatt-hours per 
year at a cost of $38 million from Shawnee 
and about 6 billion Kilowatt-hours for $26 
million from Joppa. 

Multiplying 6 billion kilowatt-hours by 
0.5 mill you get around $3 million annually 
which AEC will pay in excess of TVA rates. 

The AEC has another huge plant at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, served wholly by private enter- 
Prise—the Ohio Valley Electric Co.—which 
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ultimately will deliver some 15 billion kilo- 
watt-hours annually. This company has al- 
ready increased its construction estimate by 
10 percent. The rate differential is lower, 
but, to cut it short, TVA rates would save 
the taxpayers $5 million annually at this 
plant. 
One mill means $50 million 

Now this $8 million annually may be worth 
the price to save us from “socialism,” but 
the overcharge is small when compared to 
what AEC would be paying if there were no 
TVA in existence and its competitive effect 
absent. However, there are some clues which 
give us a rough idea: 

AEC has three great plants in this region— 
Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth. The 
total consumption of the three will be in the 
neighborhood of 50 billion kilowatt-hours 
annually. Now TVA faces a shortage and to 
meet its dire needs by 1957 it proposed to 
construct the Fulton steam plant on the 
Mississippi River north of Memphis. How- 
ever, the President’s Budget Bureau refused 
to grant the necessary appropriation and, 
in effect, indicated that the needed new 
power be purchased from private companies. 
Evidently relying on a continuance of the 
administration’s new policy, two private con- 
cerns promptly approached TVA. The South- 
ern Co. (a holding concern which con- 
trols the Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama 
Power companies) proposed to construct a 
new plant and, on a 20-year contract basis, 
to sell TVA power at an average of 5.23 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, or more than 1 mill higher 
than the present rate of 4 mills at Shawnee. 
The Mississippi Power & Light Co. bid 2 
mills higher. 

Multiplying AEC’s 50-billion-kilowatt-hour 
requirements by 1 mill, we get $50 million 
for the Southern and, by 2 mills, $100 million 
for the Mississippi. As aforesaid, this gives 
us some rough idea of what this one Govern- 
ment agency would be paying if there were 
no TVA, one-half of whose power supply will 
gu to AEC. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hoover’s task 
forces will include comparisons of a similar 
nature to all expenditures of the Government 
for electric power, which runs into many, 
many millions. Such comparisons reveal 
values from TVA’s successful demonstration 
that embarrass TVA's critics and save tax- 
payers a tidy sum, 

Emergency power and the tax-amortization 
scheme 


The Nation is being given to understand 
that, with assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, private utilities are building new 
generating capacity which will care for de- 
fense needs. Mr. Clapp sharply disagrees, 
Thus: “The present expansion program for 
new power capacity will do little more than 
meet normal civilian demands under condi- 
tions of economic expansion.” 

Specifically, as of June 1953, 636 electric 
power projects have received certificates for 
rapid tax amortization. They will increase 
capacity by some 22 million kilowatts over 
about a 3-year period—not enough for 
defense. 

But should private utilities be asked to 
invest millions in surplus plants that might 
lie idle? “No,” he answers. But the tax- 
amortization scheme is not adequate and 
is entirely too costly. He suggests, as alter- 
natives, that the Government might guar- 
antee the companies against actual losses 
or might subscribe capital to the utilities 
in the form of second-preference stock with- 
out voting rights. 

Vv. FINDINGS 

Chairman Clapp does not advocate Govern- 
ment monopoly of the power business; that 
is a scarecrow to fool the unwary. It is 
neither sought nor advisable. 

But since regulation by State commissions 
has failed to meet expectations, and since 
the competition of public plants has forced 
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the utilities drastically to reduce their rates 
while remaining solvent, and be more. effec- 
tive, public competition is absolutely neces- 
sary for the public welfare and safety. It 
would clearly be a tragic mistake to re- 
verse this policy and install private-utility 
monopoly. 

He pointedly reminds us that “the electric 
business, whoever owns and operates it, is 
a@ public business. * * * It is as native to 
this land as cornbread. * * * The operation 
of an electric system is a managerial job. 
The managers can be either private or public 
managers, as the public chooses. 

“If the private utilities satisfy the public 
objective of providing low-cost electricity in 
abundance, they have a good chance of stay- 
ing in the business. But if they fail; they 
should not be surprised if they are fired by 
the consumers and replaced by public man- 
agers. * * * In my view, the best way for 
private power companies to remain private 
is to show more enterprise.” 

These lectures constitute the most bril- 
liant overall statemen tof the case for TVA 
in recent years. It is to be hoped that the 
University of Chicago Press will speedily 
issue them in book form for the benefit of 
sober people at home and abroad. 


Agricultural Foreign Service Should Be 
Reestablished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to speak in support of House 
bill 8033. This bill authorizes the cre- 
ation of an Agricultural Foreign Service 
in the Department of Agriculture. It 
provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may appoint and assign personnel 
to service abroad, responsible to, and 
subject only to the orders of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to their 
technical duties. Of course, they should 
be otherwise under our chief of mission 
in the country to which they are as- 
signed. 

At the present time the Secretary of 
Agriculture is compelled to work through 
representatives stationed abroad who, 
while they carry the title “agricultural 
attaché,” are in fact employees of the 
Foreign Service of the Department of 
State. All contacts with, instructions 
to, and reports from the agricultural 
attachés must be relayed through the 
Department of State. 

Investigating committees have re- 
ported that the agricultural attachés in 
many of our diplomatic missions have 
been relegated to inferior positions from 
the standpoint of compensation and 
prestige, and therefore, cannot perform 
as effectively as they should. 

At one time we did have a Foreign 
Agricultural Service. An act in 1930 
created a distinct Foreign Agricultural 
Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Officers in this Service abroad 
were regularly and officially attached to 
the diplomatic mission of the United 
States. In 1939, under a Presidential re- 
organization plan, this Service was 
transferred to the Department of State. 
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The Foreign Service Act of 1946 repealed 
the act of 1930 which authorized a For- 
eign Agricultural Service and at the pres- 
ent time the Secretary of State is 
charged with the collection and dissemi- 
nation of agricultural information 
abroad. 

At the present time many of our agri- 
cultural attachés abroad do not fully 
understand the objectives, purposes, and 
operations of our farm programs. Our 
agricultural representatives abroad 
should be familiar with every part and 
parcel of the farm program and should 
be taking a more active part in creating 
a better understanding of them in for- 
eign countries. 

We particularly need representatives 
abroad who can counsel with the agri- 
cultural people in foreign countries re- 
garding the quality and quantity of farm 
products available for export. 

To a large extent our present sharp de- 
cline in farm prices and income is the 
result of a one-third drop in farm ex- 
ports. We desperately need the best 
foreign agricultural service possible. 
Instead we are now operating through a 
State Department currently loaded down 
with diplomatic problems, 

House bill 8033 has been drawn as a 
result of many investigations and much 
study of the problem of how best to de- 
velop and maintain a high-caliber, effec- 
tive staff of agricultural representatives 
abroad. The need has never been 
greater; surely House bill 8033 should get 
early and favorable consideration by this 
Congress. 





Let’s Not Overdo It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 


from the Providence Visitor of April 29, 
1954: 





Let’s Not Overpo It 


Two facts transcend the sense of this edi- 
torial: First, James A. Farley is a distin- 
guished American as well as a fine Catholic; 
secondly, not all Catholics in politics are a 
credit to their church or their Nation, and 
some have been a disgrace to both. 

Mr. Farley's record in Government service 
speaks for itself. He has been praised by 
people of all parties and of all religious 
faiths. No doubt he has made enemies along 
the line, but no one has questioned his hon- 
esty. Recently in Boston, however, Mr. Far- 
ley went to considerable lengths to point 
out that some Catholic politicanms have been 
more prone to abuse their power than non- 
Catholics. He went on, “In recent scandals 
involving men in public life, the identifica- 
tion of Cathbdlics among the betrayers of 
trust came so often as to bring a heavy sense 
of shame. * * * Too often, especially among 
Catholics, men in public office feel there is 
one code of conduct for their private lives 
and an entirely different code for their public 
lives. * * * We should be something less 
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than honest if we did not recognize that 
many of the most notorious political ma- 
chines in America have been built by Cath- 
olics and operated by Catholics.” 

These thoughts have been expressed be- 
fore, and there is some truth to them. But 
there is another side, too. First, dishonest 
people in Government who happen to go to 
church are not necessarily Catholics in any- 
thing but a nominal sense. To classify 
them otherwise is to mislead. Secondly, it 
is true that Catholics have been identified 
with scandals, but they have also partici- 
pated in exposure of scandals. Thirdly, 
Catholics, at least in name, have been identi- 
fied with political machines, but Mr. Farley 
should realize that newspapers are metro- 
politan and they are concerned with big city 
organizations. One cannot help wondering 
what would happen if the spotlight of in- 
tense publicity were turned on the one- 
party South or that other vast no-priest land 
to the west. Surely not is all utopia there. 

Every Catholic is incensed at dishonest 
Catholics in government or anywhere else, 
but the numbers of such Catholics should 
not be exaggerated, nor the overwhelming 
majority of honest Catholics in government 
be overlooked. Mr. Farley has made a good 
point, but at least the news report indicates 
very onesided treatment and indignation 
probably disproportionate to its base. Maybe 
this report of Mr. Farley's speech is evidence 
of the kind of thing that has caused his 
apparent alarm. 

There is no place in government or else- 
where for dishonest people, except maybe in 
the penitent’s section of the confessional. 
Certainly some persons known as Catholics 
are dishonest. They should take serious 
heed of Mr. Farley’s charges and of the 
warnings of other Catholics, including the 
clergy. But no one should close his eyes to 
the fact that Catholics in government have 
been a mighty force for good. 





World Communist Conspiracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 

PHILBIN, May 23, 1954, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 

Before a communion breakfast at Pitts- 
field yesterday morning, Congressman PHILIP 
J. Puttsin, of Clinton, warned against the 
growing strength and expansion of the world 
Communist conspiracy which he said is 
understandably causing the American people 
gravest concern. 

“The developments at Geneva are not only 
distressing but truly alarming, because they 
indicate,” he said, “that the free world has 
apparently been unable to agree upon a 
formula for checking further aggression.” 

“The designs of the Communist conspiracy 
have been plain for sometime past,” the Con- 
gressman asserted. It has moved steadily 
forward to embrace control of more than 800 
millions of people. It was Korea yesterday, 
it is Indochina today, and it will be some 
other helpless nation tomorrow. Thus we 
observe the sorrowful spectacle of the almost 
complete cancellation by willful infiltration 
and aggression of our noble war aims of 
according to all nations, great and small, 
national sovereignty and self-determination 
by governments of their own choice, 
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“We have learned through bitter experi. 
ence that the Communists respect neither 
God nor man. They move toward their op. 
jective of world domination under the Marx. 
ist pattern with ruthless disregard for the 
rights of other nations and the cannons of 
decency and justice upon which civilization 
is based. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
free people everywhere should be beset with 
deep anxiety and apprehension concerning 
the future.” 

“Despite these deplorable conditions, how. 
ever” said PHILBIN, “our duty is plain and 
clear. Regardless of the obstacles and graye 
problems, we must never permit ourselves to 
be captured by the hysteria of the moment, 
We must pursue the great and necessary 
goal of world peace with firmness, with pa- 
tience, and with all the earnestness at our 
command. We must sincerely continue to 
negotiate and counsel with other nations to 
achieve a just peace. At the same time, we 
must recognize that such a peace cannot be 
based upon the appeasement of those who 
are seeking to destroy this Nation and our 
free system. 

“In this crisis it is imperative for us to 
marshall and mobilize our great strength as 
a Nation, military, economic, and spiritual, 
because it will be by virtue of our own reso- 
lution to preserve our blessed heritage, our 
armed might, economic vitality and innate 
sense of justice that we will be able in the 
end, not only to defend but to preserve our 
American way of life. 

“We know that we have justice on our 
side. We know that our ideals of freedom 
will prevail because they derive from the 
Almighty. And we are building a mighty de- 
fense and striking force that will command 
the respect and fear of potential enemies.” 

Touching upon the effect of new military 
techniques, PuHmsinw said: “Atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons will make the next war al- 
most too horrible to contemplate and the 
Communists know that fact as well as we do, 
These weapons, while awful beyond descrip- 
tion, are the strongest arguments for peace, 
Let us hope and pray they will never be used 
in warfare and let us work to that laudable 
end. But at the same time, let us face all 
the realities of the modern world with that 
courage, fortitude, patience, and confidence 
which Americans have always displayed in 
the great crises of the past. Our Nation will 
continue to be stronger in arms, stronger 
in spirit, and stronger in the determination 
to preserve our liberties. This great strength 
will be our protection as well as the means 
through which we may be able to secure a 
just peace.” 

Puisin asserted that our Armed Forces 
were steadily growing in power and are 
capable not only of defending the Nation 
against attack but of inflicting powerful, 
devastating retaliation against any enemy. 
“The American people really have nothing to 
fear,” said the Congressman, “if they keep 
alive their faith in God and their will to 
retain the benefits and blessings of this 
great democratic Government. If the Ameri- 
can people adhere to the great spiritual 
truths which underlie our Constitution and 
zealously safeguard the individual rights of 
American citizens, and conserve and de- 
velop our national strength there will be 
no enemy capable of destroying us. So let 
us grapple with all these great. problems 
without fear, without hysteria, and without 
flinching and appeasement. Our cause is 

just and it will triumph over communism 
and all the other evils of modern life.” 

PHILBIN ted the group upon its 
inspiring devotion to American principles— 

devotion, he said, “to God and country more 
important now than ever, and devotion to 
the great principles of unity, brotherhood, 
and toleration which will keep this Nation 
” 


strong, great, and enduring. 
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1954 
Choices in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian~Science Monitor of 
May 25, 1954: 

CHOICEs IN INDOCHINA 


Everybody seems to be waiting for some- 
body else to decide what to do about Indo- 
china. This applies not only to the govern- 
ments in Washington, London, and Paris, 
each of which looks to the others for some 
indication of @ firm policy. It applies also 
to individual citizens in America, Britain, 
and Prance, not many of whom are entirely 
clear as to how the situation is to be re- 
solved or just what they are willing to do 
about it.” 

For these reasons it may be useful to sum 
up some facts about southeast Asia. 

First, there is the question whether the 
free world can, should, or will do anything 
conclusive to prevent all Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Vietminh, with 
its Soviet and Communist Chinese backing. 

Americans and probably many Europeans 
and certainly many Asians would be more 
ready to increase aid there if they were as- 
sured the result would be real freedom of the 
Indochinese to control their own affairs. 
The French long since should have promul- 
gated treaties of genuine independence with 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. An appeal 
from autonomous governments in those 
states to the United Nations or to specific 
countries would carry more weight if re- 
lieved of the shadow of French colonialism. 

If any part of Indochina itself is to be 
saved, time is very, very short. Given a 
convincing grant of independence, the Viet- 
namese in southern Indochina, plus the Lao- 
tians and Cambodians, might make a more 
effective defense of their country. 

But the Communist delegates at the Ge- 
neva Conference already are demanding that 
all Indochina be treated as a unit. If any- 
thing is to persuade them otherwise, it will 
have to be either a pronounced swing of 
Indochinese centiment toward western ideal 
of liberty or a determination by western 
powers to furnish solid military strength— 
probably both. 

If Britons, Americans, and others cannot 
bring themselves to want to share directly— 
and that probably means with ground 
troops—in the defense of Indochina, then 
will they declare themselves as to what they 
would do if Communist subversion and ag- 
gression did not end there but continued into 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, or Indonesia? 

Such a declaration, embodied in a south- 
east Asia defense pact, would strengthen the 
French hands at Geneva. Without it, is any 
of Southeast Asia safe? 

Tt seems to us that at the very least there 
should be such a pact that it should be an- 
nounced while the Geneva Conference is still 
in session, and that if France will make 
Indochinese independence: explicit there 
should be a stepping up of military aid to 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

This involves a risk of having to send 
men to some part of southeast Asia. Unless 
that willingness exists, the Communists have 
in effect been notified they can walk in. 
But if the willingness does exist and is 
avowed, the need may not go that far. 
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If a defense line is pledged, then behind 
that line other factors will become more 
important than guns. Under such security 
there should be genuine release of Asian 
leaders and peoples to work out their own 
destiny. There should also be a substantial, 
even generous, commitment of technical aid 
both by the United States directly and 
through the United Nations to help them 
achieve fuller living. Facing that kind of 
cooperation, communism would become both 
less attractive and less menacing. 





Armenian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


REMARKS IN ParT OF CONGRESSMAN Puri J. 
PHILBIN BEFORE THE WATERTOWN BRANCH OF 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR INDEPENDENCE OF 
ARMENIA AT FRANKLIN, May 23, 1954 


Speaking before the Watertown branch of 
the American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia yesterday at Franklin, Con- 
gressman PHILBIN denounced the Communist 
tyranny responsible for present conditions in 
Armenia as typical of shocking events that 
are transpiring in many parts of the world. 

“Preedom is either stifled or threatened 
by Communist aggression in many coun- 
tries,” he declared, “not only behind the 
Iron Curtain, but in Asia and the Near East. 
Conquest of Indochina, if it is accomplished, 
will open the door to the entire Asian conti- 
nent, much of which is already Communist. 
Such conquests by the Soviet are steadily 
narrowing the limits of the free world. It 
is a time of extreme anxiety for the cause of 
freedom.” 

It is clear that this situation cannot be 
met by appeasement or compromise of sacred 
principles of democracy, PHILBIN asserted. 
If the free world unites its forces, military, 
economic, and spiritual, behind a strong af- 
firmative policy, it can prevent the further 
spread of communism by infiltration and 
force. 

“Let us all realize, however,” he continued, 
“that our free way of life faces gravest peril. 
We must act together with resolution and 
courage, or we may face the possibility of 
deadly attack. It is a time to marshal our 
strength, to build our strength, to conserve 
our strength, and to develop all the power 
necessary to ward off would-be aggressors.” 

Regarding the present negotiations, the 
Clinton solon said: “In the light of the 
Geneva conference, it will undoubtedly be 
necessary to reappraise our entire foreign 
policy. But come what may, this Nation 
must make it known to the whole world that 
we propose to defend our liberties and our 
security against every contingency.” 

Referring to Armenia’s historic struggle, 
the Congressman stated that for more than 
six centuries the Armenian people had suf- 
fered terrible outrages by tyrants, but that 
their spirit of freedom has never been 
dimmed, 

“It is as strong and resolute today as it 
was on that heroic day in 1921 when they 
threw off the Communist yoke,” he said, 
“and the Armenian nation will again, with 
God's help, be liberated from oppression and 
restore its free institutions because a people 
willing to fight and die for liberty can never 
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be truly defeated. They will always rise 
again to resume the free way of life which 
they love and to which they are irrevocably 
pledged. 

“When liberation comes, more than a mil- 
Mion Armenian refugees, victims of cruel 
tyrannical masters, will return to their proud 
homeland and live there in freedom, peace, 
and tranquility with the rest of their noble 
brethren.” 

PHILBIN lauded the Armenians in America 
aS a group strongly attached to American 
principles and institutions. “Like all true 
Americans,” he said, “they are dedicated to 
freedom and willing to give their lives to 
preserve it. It is in this spirit that our 
cause will triumph.” 





The Water Facilities Loan Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, thousands of 
farm families throughout the country are 
working under severe handicaps because 
their farms do not have adequate water 
facilities when and where they are 
needed. 

Fortunately, engineering progress 
coupled with adequate financing is re- 
ducing these handicaps te a marked de- 
gree. The whole country is better off 
because of it. Individual farm families 
have been able to install facilities or take 
advantage of irrigation systems that 
have more than doubled their farming 
efficiency. Countless formerly unpro- 
ductive units now flourish as good farms 
or ranches supporting modern crop and 
livestock enterprises. 

All through the western part of the 
country where annual rainfall is inade- 
quate or irregular can now be found 
green, lush pastures, good crops, and 
farm homes supplied with running wa- 
ter. There is water for livestock in the 
barnyards and in the pastures. 

Unfortunately, going from dryland 
farming or operations that depend on 
rainfall to irrigation farming often 
means a farmer is squarely up against 
the problem of making an adjustment 
that is too costly for him to undertake. 
If he has accumulated a good farm in- 
ventory and has sufficient means or 
credit to go ahead and make the neces- 
sary adjustments, well and good. But if 
he has not, then his potentially good 
farm must remain inefficiently operated. 

It was because of prevailing situations 
like this that Congress passed the Water 
Facilities Act of 1937. This act and 
later amendments authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to furnish financial 
and technical aid for constructing and 
maintaining water facilities to encourage 
the best use of agricultural land. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration was 
made responsible for carrying on the 
program. 

I have been able to observe the prog- 
ress made by farmers and ranchers in 
my State of Colorado who have availed 
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themselves of the opportunities offered 
under the water-facilities loan program 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Colorado is 1 of the 17 Western States 
in which that agency makes loans avail- 
able under the act. A new bill, H. R. 
8386, has now been introduced that 
would amend the act to extend its pro- 
visions to the entire United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. This pro- 
posed legislation should receive favorable 
consideration by the House. 

Now I would like to tell about the 
water-facilities loan program as it is op- 
erating in the 17 Western States. Water- 
facilities loans are made in two cate- 
gories as to types of borrowers: First, in- 
dividual farmers may borrow either for 
facilities on their own farms or ranches 
or for obtaining the benefits of a water 
system owned and operated by an in- 
formal group service or an association. 
Second, loans may be made to nonprofit 
mutual water companies, water users’ 
associations, or irrigation districts where 
a water problem cannot be solved except 
through a major community system serv- 
ing the whole neighborhood. Costs of 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance are distributed over more than 
one farm, so that the costs of water per 
family are usually considerably reduced 
below the cost of installing a facility for 
only one farm. 

Loans also fall into two different cate- 
gories as to types of facilities involved 
and are classified as farmstead facilities 
and irrigation facilities. 

Farmstead water-facilities loans are 
for such installations as wells, ponds, 
cisterns, and pipelines for bringing water 
to farm buildings for household use, for 
livestock, and for garden irrigation. 

Irrigation water facilities loans are 
made in areas with proved water sup- 
plies. These loans provide new facilities 
and permit developing and improving 
existing facilities. The kinds of facilities 
that are financed vary with the needs of 
the locality and may include sprinkler 
systems, water wells, storage reservoirs, 
dams, ditches and canals, pumps and 
motors, land leveling and other means of 
bringing water to the land. 

Water facilities loans are repayable 
over periods up to 20 years provided a 
borrower needs that much time and pro- 
vided the facility will last that long. 
Loans are scheduled to be repaid as rap- 
idly as possible, but are made for a long 
enough time to allow the operator to re- 
pay from income resulting from the use 
of the installation. 

The farmer is expected to contribute 
to the cost of the facility as far as he 
can by furnishing funds, labor, mate- 
rials, and equipment. The more he can 
contribute the less he will have to borrow. 

The amount of a loan is limited by the 
cost of the facility, the farmer’s ability 
to repay, and the law which, in the case 
of a loan to an association or group, sets 
& maximum of $100,000 to be loaned for 
any one project. 

The program is intended to provide 
assistance for a large number of small 
farmers, and for that reason a high per- 
centage of the loans are for $5,000 or less, 
The larger loans are made to associa- 
tions for community facilities, 
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An individual applicant is eligible for 
& loan if he needs water facilities to make 
his farm operations more sound, if he 
cannot get the credit he needs on rea- 
sonable terms and in sufficient amounts 
from other sources in his community, 
and if the farm he operates is not larger 
than family-type farms in his area. 

A nonprofit association of water users 
can qualify for a loan if a need for the 
facility can be substantiated, if the or- 
ganization cannot get suitable credit 
elsewhere, and if most of the water to be 
made available by the facility will ben- 
efit farms not larger than family type. 

Before a loan can be made to an appli- 
cant he must comply with water laws in 
his State. Most Western States regulate 
the appropriation and use of water and 
their regulations must be met. 

Eligibility of applicants is determined 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
county committee composed of three .lo- 
cal persons in each county. At least two 
members of each committee must be 
farmers. 

In addition to the water facilities loan 
program, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration carries on various other farm 
credit and service programs. It makes 
farm ownership and improvement loans, 
advances credit for and helps farmers 
plan farming adjustments, and makes 
loans to meet certain emergency needs. 

All loans are made at the county level 
where the county supervisor, backed up 
by his local county committee, is in 
charge. Policies and instructions relat- 
ing to program operations are issued 
from the national office in Washington, 
which operates within the framework of 
the Department of Agriculture as ad- 
ministered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. R. B. McLeaish is 
the Administrator of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. The policies and in- 
structions reach the county offices 
through State offices. 

The Famers’ Home Administration is 
a vital and going concern set up for the 
purpose of offering family-type farm 
operators opportunities for self-help 
through credit they cannot obtain else- 
where. Since the agency has a staff at 
national and State levels to perform ad- 
ministrative and fiscal work in connec- 
tion with its other loan programs, it has 
been necessary to employ additional per- 
sonnel to carry out fiscal and adminis- 
trative duties in connection with the 
water facilities program. In the 17 
Western States, a very few persons are 
engaged in technical duties related 
entirely to the water facilities loan 
program. 

The State director directs the pro- 
gram operations including the water 
facilities program. He makes use of the 
technicians who also work closely with 
the county supervisors as well as the 
farmers who receive the credit and 
service. 

County supervisors accept applica- 
tions for assistance, advise borrowers on 
all phases of farming, service security 
for loans, and receive payments. When 
applications are received for water fa- 
cilities aid involving difficult farm ad- 
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I have gone to some length to show 
the administrative setup of the water. 
facilities program under the Farmers’ 
Home Administration because the way 
in which the program is administereq 
bears a direct relationship to the results 
obtained. Now let us look briefly at g 
few specific results. 

Congress made $6,500,000 available for 
water facilities for this, the 1954 fiscal 
year. This is a half-million dollars more 
than the 1953 appropriation, all of which 
was obligated. Roughly, in 1953, $5 mil- 
lion was loaned to individuals and $1 
million to groups or associations, 

On December 31, 1953, outstanding 
principal on loans made to individuals 
amounted to $14 million. Only about 4 
percent of that amount was delinquent, 
and much of the delinquency was tem- 
porary. 

But more important is what the farm 
and ranch operators did with the money 
they borrowed, and how the results con- 
tributed to more security on the land 
as well as better farming and better 
living. - 

A study was made of individual bor- 
rowers who repaid their loans in full be- 
tween October 1, 1949, and June 30, 1952, 
and continued to farm. The study 
shows that borrowers in this group who 
obtained loans for the installation of the 
first irrigation systems on their farms 
increased the production of corn by 205 
percent per acre; small grain, 66 percent 
per acre; legume hay, 50 percent per 
acre; and milk, 25 percent per farm. 
Their income and net worth increased 
at the same time by approximately 150 
percent. 

Borrowers in the group who had re- 
paid loans for farmstead water facilities 
had generally improved the efficiency 
and convenience of the homes and build- 
ings and had more livestock and poultry 
and larger gardens. Many had acquired 
equipment for the production of grade A 
milk. 

This, of course, is just a glimpse of the 
water-facilities loan program as it is 
operating in the 17 Western States. It 
does show, however, that the opportunity 
of having water when and where it is 
needed can make the difference between 
operating a farm at a loss and farming 
for profitable production. 

Now, I understand proposals have been 
made to insure loans of this type made 
by private lenders, in a program com- 
parable to the insured real-estate mort- 
gage-loan program already carried on 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Such a proposal has merit, I believe, and 
I hope it will be favorably considered. 

Following is a letter and report from 
the Farmers’ Home Administration: 

UNtIrep STaTES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FaRMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wiitu1m S. HIM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HILL: We are enclosing 
a copy of a report showing, by States, the 
number and amount of special livestock 
loans approved, and applications pending, as 
of Friday, May 21, 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. McLzatsH, 
Administrator. 
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Special livestock loans as of May 21, 1954 


————_— 


Alabama 
Arizona....-.-------- 
Arkansas 

California. 


Florida. ...--.----+-- 
Georgia 

Idaho 
Mlinois.....--.----2- 
Indiana. 

lowa 

Kansas. - 

Kentucky - - 
Louisiana... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
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Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada....-.- 
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North Dakota. 


Oklahoma 
Oregon. ....- 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Housing Statement for Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I wish to include the 
joint statement of the mayors of 18 
major American cities concerning the 
importance of adequate housing for all 
of the 18% million citizens living in 
these cities. The Housing Statement for 
Mayors was called to my attention by the 
Honorable Joseph 8S. Clark, Jr., mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia, in view of “the 
size of this problem and because of the 
thought that has gone into this state- 
ment and the broad agreement that 
exists regarding its conclusions.” 

I have read this document in its en- 
tirety and commend it to the attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

Hovusinc STATEMENT FOR MAYORS 

We, the mayors of 18 major American 
cities, are concerned with providing decent 
shelter for our citizens. 

We are concerned with wiping out the 
blight of our slums. 

We are deeply concerned with the housing 
Program now pending before the Congress. 
We believe it falls far short of meeting Amer- 
ica’s housing needs. Investigation of report- 
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ed scandals in Federal housing agencies can- 
not be permitted to kill the Housing Act of 
1954. Federal assistance has made possible 
the inadequate progress made thus far in 
providing decent shelter for low-income 
groups and home ownership for many other 
American families. The Federal Government 
must continue to lead the fight against blight 
in our cities. 

Every year there are about 900,000 addi- 
tional households created in America. 
Moreover, about 300,000 housing units are 
demolished every year. This means that 
America requires about a millian and a 
quarter new housing units every year, just 
to keep abreast of current needs alone. Over 
and above this, however, there is an enor- 
mous backlog of past housing needs that 
have never been fulfilled. Millions of fam- 
ilies are living in crowded, unsanitary con- 
ditions. The housing census of 1950 revealed 
that there were 10 million nonfarm housing 
units classified as substandard. Even if we 
were now to embark on the task of reha- 
bilitating or replacing a half million of these 
substandard houses every year, it would take 
us 20 years to complete the job. 

Coupling current demands with the back- 
log of substandard housing, then, it is clear 
that America’s minimum housing require- 
ments total close to 2 million new housing 
units every year. 

Yet the housing program now before the 
Congress is apparently based upon the 
meager goal of 1 million units a year. At 
this pace we will never meet America's 
minimum requirements. On the contrary, 
we will fall farther and farther behind in 
the job of providing decent shelter for all 
our citizens. 

There is still another danger in this mil- 
lion-unit goal: It represents a decline from 
the level of housing construction the coun- 
try has enjoyed over the past few years, and, 
therefore, may accelerate the present eco- 
nomic decline rather than helping to reverse 
it. Ours is a growing country. Ours must 
be an expanding economy. We must plan 
for an expansion, not a shrinking, of all 
types of economic activity. 

A major portion of the housing program 
now before the Congress deals with the 
stimulation of housing construction by pri- 
vate industry. Although this portion of the 

contains a number of constructive 
features, it also contains, we believe, crucial 
weaknesses. As an example, the proposal 
for the building of $7,600—and in some cases 
$8,600—homes under a 40-year, 100-percent- 
guaranteed mortgage will, we believe, turn 
out to be a fruitless one, since the lowest 
price at which homes are now being built 
for the average family (3 bedrooms) is above 
this amount in most areas, particularly in 
the larger cities. Even if they were possible 
to build, the result would be a shoddy home 
of inferior design and construction and 
would tend to become the future slums of 
the Nation. 

Perhaps even more significant is the ab- 
sence from the proposed Federal legislation 
of any effective program to meet the needs 
of those earning less than $5,000 a year. 
Public housing, at least, holds the answer 
for the lowest-income families—those with 
$3,000 a year or less income. There is no 
realistic recognition of the problem facing 
our middle-income families—the $3,000 to 
$5,000 per year group. This group includes 
two-thirds of all urban American families. 
The liberalizing of FHA mortgage terms will 
leave home buying and monthly housing 
costs in a range still above the economic 
means of these families. Nor is there any 
guaranty that the private home-financing 
industry will provide the necessary funds, 
particularly for existing houses, whether for 
long-term mortgages or for extensive reha- 
bilitation. If private industry cannot re- 
duce the cost of building and financing 
homes, the Government must lead the way 
in bringing prices down for all houses—sale 
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and rental—or we will be unable to check 
the continuing physical and economic de- 
terioration of the country’s housing plant. 

In addition to the problem of stimulating 
private building, there is the urgent task 
of wiping out our slums—those breeding pots 
of disease apd delinquency—and of provid- 
ing decent shelter to those of our citizens 
whose incomes are low. When slums are 
removed, housing must be found for those 
displaced. The present legislation makes no 
adequate provision for meeting this require- 
ment. 

We are anxious to keep our cities self-re- 
liant. We want to solve our own problems 
wherever possible without the help of the 
Federal Government. We recognize our re- 
sponsibility to prevent the growth of slums 
through the enactment and enforcement of 
zoning, housing, building, fire, and sanita- 
tion codes. But Federal help is required to 
finance housing construction and slum 
clearance for two reasons. 

First, the size of the housing job is out of 
range of the financial resources of the cities. 
The President's Advisory Committee on 
Housing estimated that it would require 
$4.2 billion to remove all of the substandard 
dwelling units that existed in 1940 in 14 
representative cities, which have slum clear- 
ance programs underway. This is two and 
a@ half times the combimed total annual rev- 
enues of these 14 cities today. 

Second, our cities resources are limited by 
the fact that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have preempted most of the main 
sources of tax revenue. 

Federal action, therefore, is a necessity 
if our housing problems are to be solved. 
Congress recognized this 5 years zgo when 
it enacted the Housing Act of 1949 which 
authorized the Federal Government to un- 
dertake the task of slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing. This act represented a finding 
by the Congress that hundreds of thousands 
of American families needed and were en- 
titled to better housing, at prices and rents 
they could afford. One of the cosponsors 
of that act was the late Senator Taft. 

Five years have passed. Due to the Korean 
emergency the program envisaged by Con- 
gress in 1949 was temporarily curtailed. Only 
one-fifth of the public housing provided for 
in the 1949 act has been completed or con- 
tracted for. 

The need for slum-clearance and low-rent 
housing is far greater today than it was in 
1949. 

Yet Congress is now asked to provide only 
35,000 units of public housing a year—less 
than the minimum of 50,000 units required 
by the Housing Act of 1949. Moreover, the 
House of Representatives has failed to au- 
thorize. even this inadequate number of 
units. In view of the shortchanged number 
of public housing units which have been 
authorized up until now under the 1949 act, 
the Federal program should more appropri- 
ately be set at the maximum permitted— 
200,000 units per year. The act already au- 
thorizes expenditures to build up to a total 
of 810,000 public units. 


The Congress appears determined to choke 
off the public housing program entirely on 
the grounds that they are not much im- 
provement over slum areas. We cordially 
invite any Congressman who shares this view 
to visit the public housing projects that 
have been constructed to date in our various 
cities. We are confident they will be recog- 
nized as substantial contributions to better 
living conditions for fine American families. 


To others, who oppose public housing on 
the ground that it is socialistic, we invite 
attention to a statement made on January 
7, 1946, by the late Senator Taft. Speaking 
of Federal aid for public housing, Senator 
Taft said, “Such assistance is in line with 
Government activity in many other fields. 
Public housing is not socialism by any 
stretch of the imagination.” 
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We look around us and see the housing 
in our cities aging and deteriorating, while 
at the same time our population grows and 
our housing needs increase. 

This is the time for decisive action. Such 
action has to recognize the full scope of the 
problem. The program must not be too little 
and too late. 

To us, it is unthinkable that the richest 
Nation in the world should be a poorly- 
housed Nation. If America is to provide 
decent shelter for its citizens, and if our 
cities are to continue to prosper, it is im- 
perative that the Congress reverse the crip- 
pling actions it has already taken and raise 
its sights far beyond the program it is now 
considering. 

CITIES ENDORSING THE HOUSING STATEMENT 
FOR MAYORS 

Atlanta, Ga., William B. Hartsfield; Balti- 
more, Md., Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr.; Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., Joseph Mruk; Denver, Colo., Quigg 
Newton; Kansas City, Mo., William E. Kemp; 
Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Dempster; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Charles P. Farnsley; Milwaukee, 
Wis., Frank P. Zeidler; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Eric G. Hoyer; Newark, N. J., Leo P. Carlin; 
New Orleans, La., deLesseps S. Morrison; New 
York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
David L. Lawrence; Providence, R. I., Walter 
H. Reynolds; St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R, 
Tucker; San Francisco, Calif., Elmer E. Rob- 
inson; Seattle, Wash., Allan Pomeroy. 





The Administration’s Sit-Watch-Hope- 
and-Dawdle Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the policy of this administra- 
tion, and of its leaders in the Congress, 
is to sit, watch, hope, and dawdle. That 
kind of policy never brought about a 
sound basis of prosperity in this country. 
It has always been the kind of policy 
which led to economic disaster. 

Many of the current developments in 
the economy look suspiciously like some 
of the things that were happening in 
the late 1920’s right after the great de- 
pression. I insist there is no reason why 
the United States should undergo an- 
other depression like that one particu- 
larly since we enacted so many reforms 
under Franklin Roosevelt to prevent de- 
pressions. However, there are a few sim- 
ilarities which I would like to point out, 
namely: 

First. The stock market is booming 
despite falling sales and employment. 

Second. Favorable corporation finan- 
cial statements showing increased earn- 
ings actually, in many cases, reflect only 
lowered tax rates and thus give a false 
sense of prosperity that is not based on 
more production, more sales, and better 
business methods. 

Third. Farm income is falling danger- 
ously, but food prices to the consumer 
remain at or near their record levels. 
Consumer prices generally also remain 
very high, despite reduced purchasing 
power and spreading unemployment, 
layoffs, and shutdowns. 
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Fourth. The administration is so heav- 
ily saturated with the thinking of big 
business representatives that it cannot 
see the dangerous trends in the economy 
while big business itself seems to be doing 
so well. It is paying no heed to the 
increasingly more difficult struggle of 
small business, and bankruptcies are 
mounting week by week. 

Fifth. The needs of the average family 
for economic security are being neg- 
lected, and, in fact, ignored. 

I am sure no one in the Eisenhower 
administration wants a depression, just 
as I am sure no one in the Hoover 
administration wanted one; but, despite 
all the economic reforms which have 
been adopted since 1933—unemployment 
compensation, agricultural supports, 
housing. assistance, social security, se- 
curities and exchange regulation, flood 
control, loans to business, and so on— 
we know that we cannot have prosperity 
just by standing still. We must keep our 
economy expanding to provide oppor- 
tunities for the millions of new workers 
coming into it year by year. 

This administration seems to want to 
sit still and rest on past Democratic 
economic accomplishments. That is not 
good enough. We must go forward. 
Unless we do, we go backward; we slide 
further back into economic dislocation 
and recession, and the prosperity we have 
known these past years will become a 
thing of the past. 

No one wants that to happen. But 
it will happen if we follow the GOP 
policy of sit, watch, hope, and dawdle. 





Hospitalization and Medical Care for 
Veterans in Non-Service-Connected 
Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Samuel A. Levy, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
upon the courageous and unselfish one- 
man fight which he is waging in be- 
half of our sick veterans. 

Mr. Levy, at considerable expense in 
time and money, has been carrying on a 
one-man operation in voluntary work at 
the Buffalo Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, and he has earned the heartfelt 
gratitude of veteran patients and their 
families. In addition, he has been wag- 
ing a countrywide one-man campaign 
for the continuation of the present 
Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram for our sick veterans. 

I include herein a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Samuel Levy: 

Burrato, N. Y., May 17, 1954. 
Representative E. P. RaDwan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RapwaN: As a citizen, and not a 
veteran, I wish to protest the action of the 
group or groups who are trying everything 
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in their power to change the present legis- 
lation, giving hospitalization and medical 
care to veterans in non-service-connecteq 
cases, where they cannot defray the cost of 
same. 

I have been active in this work for sick 
veterans since 1922. In New York, when 1 
took shellshocked boys out of Kings Pary 
State Hospital for occupational training, and 
in the past 30 years I have interested myse|r 
in this work, and have given assistance to 
sick veterans of World War I, World War [1 
and the Korean war. ; 

In 1952, realizing the strong pressure bein> 
pushed by this group trying to do away with 
medical care and hospitalization for the vet. 
erans in non-service-connected cases, I in. 
stituted, and had printed millions of stamps 
known as Remember the Sick Veterans stamp 
These were delivered all over the country. 
even to Germany, Japan, Korea, and some io 
Alaska, to try to get more of the American 
people to remember the sick veterans. 

Since the early part of this year, articles 
appearing in newspapers and magazines con. 
demning hospital and medical care for vet- 
erans of non-service-connected cases, with 
claims it was leading to socialized medicine 
and that these veterans should apply to vari- 
ous charity organizations for help. 

Contrary to allegations in one of the mag- 
azines in March of this year, that the Ameri- 
can people have never sanctioned Govern- 
ment hospital care for non-service-connected 
atlments, this veteran’s benefits has its roots 
in laws dating back 31 years in an act of 
March 4, 1923, Congress authorized hospital 
care for veterans who were suffering from 
specifically described nonservice disabilities 
of any war, where the veteran was unable to 
defray the cost of such care himself. 

Statements that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is, or will provide free medical care for 
all veterans just are not realistic. 

My interest in sick veterans has been com- 
mended by the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, by the executive branch of New 
York State, and by the executive branch of 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Our veterans have been protected for this 
service by our legislative bodies, and God 
knows they are entitled to this for what they 
gave us. 

My hopes and prayers are that you, sir, and 
all the other representatives of both Houses, 
combat any move to change this legislation, 

With kind regards, 
Samouet A. Levy. 





Grassroots Letter Explains Why Small 
Farmers Want 100-Percent Parity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing like an unsolicited letter from 
back home to make crystal clear the 
small farmer’s reasons for fighting for 
100-percen¢ parity. I have such a letter 
here today, and it deserves the careful 
attention of the Congress. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I present it here- 
with: 

Ray, N. Dak., May 20, 1954. 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpicx, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Will try to write you a few lines 
and let you know I am with you in the 
fight for 100 percent parity for agriculture, 
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and here I state the reason why as follows: 
This year I'm allotted 180 acres of wheat on 
1 section of land—and you know this part 
of United States better than I do; we may 
get a crop and we may not. We may get a 
5-bushel crop, or 10 bushels, a 5-bushel at 
75 percent parity will give me an income of 
$1,323, and a 10-bushel crop, $2,646. A 10- 
bushel crop at 100 percent parity wil! make 
me an income. about $3,600 and, as my 
expenses are $3,000 a year, how can I make 
it on less than 100 percent of parity? I 
have been farming in this part of the United 
States for 33 years, and I believe for certain 
that acreage allotment is detrimental in 
western North Dakota, and that bushels be 
allotted: Basis family-type farm 100-percent 
parity, and farmer conserve his soil, without 
soil-conservation payment from our Govern- 
ment, as big operators have received the 
greatest benefit from same. The farmer 
must furnish his own storage, as it is the 
big operators that have received the benefit 
from Government loan and storage and is 
the cause of so-called surplus. A farmer now 
can under the agriculture formula borrow 
capital and build storage if needs for same 
exist on his or her farm. This I believe will 
create normal granary on farm where it 
rightfully belongs in first place. 

Well, Burpick, you are free to use this 
letter as you see fit, and if you like to hear 
from me again, and what I’m thinking here 
in Williams County about the mess in Wash- 
ington, D. C., it’s yours for the asking. I’m 
100 percent for you and 100 percent for 100- 
percent parity family-size farm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry GRONDALE. 


Address of Carmine G. De Sapio, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for the 
State of New York, at the Opening of 
the Annual Forum and Lecture Series 
of the National Democratic Club of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Carmine G. De Sapio, 
Democratic national committeman for 
the State of New York, at the opening 
of the annual forum and lecture series 
of the National Democratic Club on 
Thursday evening, March 18, 1954: 

Our party faces a great opportunity this 
year, and with opportunity, of course, comes 
responsibility. The people of the country 
look to us for leadership because they are 
discouraged and: disappointed with the Re- 
publican record of empty promises and mal- 
performance. The disillusionment and the 
dismay of the American people portends a 
change in political allegiance; but we Demo- 
crats do not want a change merely for the 
sake of a change. We want the people to 
understand our program, to accept our poli- 
cies, and to mandate us definitely and de- 
cisively to restore the Government of the 
United States to the people; and thereby to 
Tegain the confidence, faith, and trust of 
the American public in their elected officers. 

Government of the people is a common 
and much abused phrase. But to Democrats 
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it has a very literal meaning; it means gov- 
ernment for all of the people and not for 
the special, chosen few. It means govern- 
ment that places public interest above par- 
tisan welfare and government that recog- 
nizes that the primary responsibility of 
those in office is dedication to the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

We will win the Congress this year, and here 
in New York State we will, I am confident, 
elect our candidate for governor. But it is 
important that in so doing we also win the 
support of the people for the Democratic pro- 
gram. It is imperative that the philosophy 
of the New Deal, and the principle that gov- 
ernment must always be a source of increased 
service to everyone, must have the under- 
standing and the active backing of every 
single citizen. 

It ig a little disheartening, in these trying 
days, to observe the opportunism and the 
political hypocrisy which is practiced by 
those who would gain votes at all costs. 
Even insofar as the basic world issue is con- 
cerned—the issue of fighting communism— 
we find politics as usual to be the directing 
factor behind some partisans. I submit, my 
friends, that anyone who claims to have a 
personal monopoly on hatred for commu- 
nism is a demagog and a fraud. Every de- 
cent American is repelled both by the doc- 
trine of communism and the evil which is 
represented by Soviet aggression. Commu- 
nism is a scourge and a disease, and its cure 
does not lie in the ranting of those who rep- 
resent themselves to be alone in the crusade 
for its abolition. There are those who would 
have us forget that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, under the brilliant director- 
ship of J. Edgar Hoover, forcefully and effec- 
tively fights communism and Communists 
every day. There are those who would have 
us forget that 96 Members. of the United 
States Senate and an entire House of Repre- 
sentatives, made up of men and women of 
both political faiths, stand ready to enact 
laws and to fight, if necessary, to protect our 
heritage as a free democracy. 

There are those who would erase from our 
minds the knowledige that tens of thou- 
sands of our teachers in schools all over the 
country every day teach our young people 
the meaning of freedom and the ugliness of 
totalitarianism. Yes, there are even those 
who would pretend that they constitute a 
1- or 2-man bulwark against the Communist 
invasion by the church, trying to have us 
forget that the ministers of all denomina- 
tions have dedicated their lives to the teach- 
ing of brotherhood and Godliness and every- 
thing that is anathema to communism. 


Even on this issue of fighting communism, 
the Republican Party stands divided against 
itself. Even on this one basic issue, the Re- 
publican Party is lacking in vision, and in 
leadership. How then can the people con- 
tinue to look with confidence to the Repub- 
lican Party for sound judgment and acumen 
on more controversial, but almost equally 
important issues such as unemployment, 
housing, public health, and education. 

And here in our own State, the people have 
witnessed the sorry spectacle of the bubble 
of ardently proclaimed morality bursting in 
the face of the Republican leadership, leav- 
ing a sticky coat of revelation which no 
amount of whitewash can camouflage. How 
can the people look to leadership from a 
State administration which, after 12 years in 
office, now sanctiomoniously talks of a code 
of ethics on the one hand, and is steeped in 
shocking scandal on the other. How can the 
people look with hope to the kind of gov- 
ernment which makes millionaires of a priv- 
ileged circle of political cohorts, and in- 
creases rents and subway fares for everyone 
else. 

Yes, we have the opportunity this year— 
we have the opportunity not only for win- 
ning the election but also for revitalizing 
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and giving new meaning to what we as 
Democrats understand and cherish as gov- 
ernment of the people. We know that the 
people will vote for our party and for our 
candidates this year; but that is only half of 
what we must seek to achieve. We must see 
to it that the people are informed—fully 
informed—as to the complete facts and the 
unvarnished truth. Because when they un- 
derstand the issues, they will not only re- 
store the Democratic Party to public trust, 
but will also support us, all the way, in our 
program for achieving peace, security, and a 
future of hope and happiness. 
Thank you. 


The Upper Colorado River Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most attractive promises in- 
herent in the development of the upper 
Colorado River Basin through the con- 
struction of Echo Park and Glen Can- 
yon Dams is the vast new recreation 
areas that will be opened up to the tour- 
ing public of the Nation. 

The higl.y scenic area is now vir- 
tually inaccessible. The character of 
the rivers limits fishing to an occasional 
channel catfish. The arid nature of the 
country contributes little to migratory 
bird life. 

The construction of the dams will 
change all this. Glen Canyon will be 
another more scenic Lake Mead. Echo 
Park—high in the Uinta Mountain 
area—promises to become a fisherman’s 
paradise. 

In recognition of this fact, the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Pish 
Commissioners recently went on record 
approving the construction of the proj- 
ect, including Echo Park Dam. The res- 
olution of the association follows: 
RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING DEVELOPMENT OF 

Upper COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 

Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in his proclamation enlarging the Dinosaur 
National Monument, published in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 20, 1938, specifically 
stipulated that “the administration of the 
monument shall be subject to the reclama- 
tion withdrawal of October 17, 1904 * * * 
in connection with the Green River project’; 
and 

Whereas the construction and development 
of the upper Colorado storage project is im- 
perative to the progress and economic pros- 
perity of the upper basin States; and 

Whereas the postproject wildlife and rec- 
reational values of the upper Colorado River 
project will be far greater than the unde- 
veloped river now possesses: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes 
on record as approving the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior recommending the 
development of the upper Colorado River 
storage project, including the construction 
of Echo Park Dam. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners’ 34th 
annual conference, Las Vegas, Nev., May 5, 
1954. 
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Our Orgy of Spending on Foreign 
Governments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if you 
do not think the one-worlders and the 
internationalists have finagled this coun- 
try into a mess at the taxpayers’ expense, 
read the following tables. From the 
year 1946 to 1953, inclusive, we have 
spent for foreign military aid and pro- 
grams, including the activities of the 
United Nations, the sum of $47,793,685, 
385. Remember the first two figures 
are billions. At the same time, during 
this period through grants-in-aid, checks 
to individuals, including veterans of 
World War II and the Korean so-called 
police action, the people of the United 
States have received $32,696,160,427. 
In other words, we have spent on foreign 
governments over $15 billion more than 
has been expended here including our 
own defense and the abortive action in 
Korea and all soldiers’ pay and hospitali+ 
zation. 

Ask yourselves, what have we gained? 
We started out to establish world peace 
and arrest the spread of communism 
abroad. Peace is not as near as it was 
when World War II ended, and the Com- 
munists have spread out all over Asia. 
Wars are still raging in spite of the great 
plan of the United Nations to bring about 
peace. Members associated together in 
the United Nations cannot agree among 
themselves; and, with the veto power 
lodged with Russia, there is no possibility 
of peace unless it is a Russian peace; yet 
we doggedly stick by the organization 
and keep on draining the cash out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

During the last year of the Truman 
administration we spent on foreign gov- 
ernments $4,595,477,000, and the people 
thought it was time for a switch from 
this procedure. The Republicans were 
going to change this squandering of 
money, but what happened? In the first 
year of the Eisenhower administration 
we spent on foreign governments $6,336 
million, or nearly $2 billion more than 
Truman spent. It was a change, all 
right, but not the kind of change the 
voters expected. 

Nothing about this foreign policy has 
been changed. Dean Acheson’s buddy, 
John Foster Dulles, took his place and 
the international-minded disciples like 
Stassen and Lodge went to work, along 
with Dulles, in continuing the foreign 
spree. It is still going, and I am a poor 
guesser if we do not get snarled up with 
the Indochina war. 

I have voted consistently against all 
these appropriations, and for that action 
I am branded as an isolationist. Those 
who do the branding are the one-world- 
ers and the internationalists. I have 
never taken the position that we should 
withdraw from the world and hide our 
head in the sand, but have tried my best 
to keep this country where it remained 
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for 150 years, dealing with all countries 
in a spirit of friendship. 

I make no apology for standing up for 
our own country and trying to persuade 
Congress to direct this Government with- 
out the everlasting interference with 
one-worlders who think we have been 
called.to direct the affairs of the entire 
world. 

The above figures prove my case, and 
I submit them for the purpose of letting 
the people know what is going on. 





Memorial Service, Red Rock Reservation, 
Lynn, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the program and part of my address de- 
livered at the annual Red Rock memo- 
rial service, which are heid in commem- 
oration of departed veterans of all wars 
who made the supreme sacrifice and 
have become enshrined in a Nation’s 
grateful memory: 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Harlie G. Butters, commandant, North 
Shore Detachment, Marine Corps League, 
general chairman; Henry LeClair, North 
Shore Detachment, Marine Corps League, 
vice chairman; massing of colors, M. Sgt. 
Carl Jung, USMC, in charge. 

CORE concn peecncenccenncceneeswane 
Daniel R. Brown, Marine Corps League 
EE iri n nomena sano esaied 
Rev. Father William L. Wolkovich, St. 
Pius Church 
Band sélection dedicated to naval dead... 

Wm. P. Connery,.Jr., Post No. 6, Amert- 

can Legion Band 


Hon. Arthur J. Frawley, mayor of Lynn 
PERS BE Se ce nnn ncccseccocasee 
Rev. Robert V. Ozment, Lakeside Method- 


ist Church 
Band selection dedicated to Gold Star Moth- 
iinnthndanetbnmeat Post No. 6 Band 
I  aenticad deieatberaine aiincintemtnaaignineihnte 


Hon. THomas J. LaNe, Congressman from 
Seventh District 
Address by principal speaker............ 
Lt. Comdr. William Puller, USN 
Strewing of flowers on water........-.-. 
Members of United States Armed Forces 
Ne Fr Se Ce ciec acinhieemmparngeniiies 
Firing squad from United States Naval 


ihaiaanen gti Buglers from Post No. 6 Band 
Sheeineamine of guests, committee, etc. 
Closing prayer and benediction_....... 
Rabbi Samuel Fox, Congregation ‘Anshal 
Sfard 
National anthem.......... Post No. 6 Band 


Avoness or Hon. Tuomas J. Lang, or 
MaAsSACHUSETTS 

As restless as the sea is the bravery that 
makes a man. 

We come to honor those to whom life was 
not as valuable as courage. 

By sacrificing their lives to save us, they 
have become enshrined in a nation’s grate- 
ful memory. 

We grieve because no nation can afford 
to lose too many of its gallant sons and 
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daughters, the elite of its manhood ang 
womanhood. 

Nations like France and England suffereq 
such appalling casualties during World War 
I that they have not yet recovered from the 
loss of their finest youth. For who is to 
fill the vacuum when the bravest have gone? 

We in the United States have suffered less, 
and so we remain strong. 

And on our broad shoulders rests the 
burden of leading the free world in its strug. 
gle against tyranny. 

We mourn those who have already fallen 
im the fight. 

We see the gaps in our ranks. 

On Memorial Day each year we pay tribute 
to the immortal souls of those who did not 
fail us in the hour of danger but went forth 
to meet it with a heroism that transcends 
all other experiences in the life of human 
beings. 

Before their martyrdom for freedom we 
stand in awe and admiration, wondering if 
Wwe can be capable of their firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right in 
the peril now confronting our Nation and 
all of its people. 

The battleground of today is not some 
strang and far-away land. 

The battleground is here in the hearts and 
minds of all Americans, determining whether 
we have what it takes to unite our Nation in 
support of a clear and definite foreign policy, 
founded as it must be on moral values, rally- 
ing the fearful and the fainthearted every. 
where to step forward and be counted on 
freedom’s side. 

These men we honor today were not con- 
fused. 

They did not seek others to substitute for 
them in meeting the challenge that had to 
be met and mastered. 

They did not try to escape from decision. 

They went forth to face it with the best 
that was in them. 

And so our grief in their passing is not 
without consolation. 

A deep and fervent pride wells up in our 
hearts as we think of them. 

We know that America can produce such 
men. 

In every city and in every home there are 
millions like them, people who are thinking 
hard about the dangers that surround us, 
people who want to do their part in making 
our country strong and good and true. 

Not the weak, not the selfish, not the 
indifferent. 

Only the brave, who believe in principle 
and will give everything, if need be, to make 
it victorious. 

There is no substitute for courage. 

It does not check out when the 5 o’clock 
whistle blows. 

It does not ask what profit it will receive, 

It does not seek the easy road of pleasure. 

Like this rock upon which we stand, it 
survives all storm and tempest. 

is the priceless gift that these 
men give to us as we commune with their 
eternal spirit. 

We bow our heads in prayer, thankful to 
God that we had such men to protect us in 
time of peril. 

But, as we raise our eyes to each other 
again, we, the living, recognize the duty 
before us. 

For we are in the position that they once 
ocuupied. 

The power and the responsibility for pro- 
tecting freedom is now with us. 

There is no turning backward upon the 
children who are behind us. 

There is no detour from the straight road 
ahead. 


There is only room for courage. 

As we look out upon the sea and its far 
horizons, we seem to hear the voices of those 
who have gone before us, encouraging us 
onward. 


Even death could not defeat them. 
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No, it is not their voices that we hear. 
It is the sound of our own hearts, inspired 
py the memory of their sacrifices, infused by 
the example of their unconquerable faith. 

From this memorial service, we turn to 
pick up the banner that has dropped from 
their lifeless hands. 

With gratitude toward the heroic dead for 
showing us that freedom and valor go for- 
ward, hand in hand. 

God give us strength to be worthy of them. 


Rewards and Adventures in a Life of 


Teaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including herewith an 
address by Dr. John Rufi, head of the 
department of education, University of 
Missouri. The address was delivered by 
Dr. Rufi on a special occasion of award- 
ing the title of master teacher to seven 
outstanding teachers of our State at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College in Em- 
poria, Kans. I have known. the author 
of this address over a period of years. 
He is one of the outstanding educators 
of this country. I am sure the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading this 
constructive and informative statement. 


The address follows: 


REWARDS AND ADVENTURES IN A LIFE OF 
TEACHING 


(By John Rufi, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.) 


Some days ago, purely as a matter of per- 
sonal enjoyment, I reread that delightful 
book by William Lyon Pheips entitled “The 
Excitement of Teaching.” The title itself 
intrigues and fascinates me—‘The Excite- 
ment of Teaching.” Those of you who 
knew Professor Phelps would expect this to 
be an interesting book, and an interesting 
book it is. With certain of the author’s 
views I emphatically disagree, but with his 
major thesis I am in complete agreement. 

Professor Phelps discusses the adventures 
involved in teaching, in entering a classroom 
filled with students, of teaching or attempt- 
ing to teach a collection of individual per- 
sonalities more complex, more delicate, more 
intricate than any machinery. “Not only 
is every student an organism more sensitive 
than any mechanical product,” suggests Dr. 
Phelps, “every student is infinitely more pre- 
cious to some parent or relative, perhaps 
near at hand, perhaps thousands of miles 
away. The officials of the United States 
Mint, the head of a diamond mine, the pres- 
ident of a metropolitan bank, are not deal- 
ing with material so valuable as that in the 
hands of the teacher. * * *” Their mis- 
takes are not so disastrous as his, their suc- 
cesses not so important. * * * Teaching,” 
concludes Phelps, “has its perils, its dis- 
couragements, its successes, its delights. 
Far from being a dull routine, it is the most 
adventurous, the most exciting, the most 
thrilling of professions.” 

The single purpose of this occasion is to 
pay tribute to coworkers in our profession 
who have won recognition for their excel- 
lence as teachers. It appears appropriate 
then, that we briefly reexamine the calling 
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of the teacher. What are its rewards and 
its delights? Its disappointments? Why 
does it challange those of us who have a 
spirit of adventure? What adventures and 
challenges does it offer? We are told that 
as Thackeray, the English novelist, went 
about his native heath he was fond of sit- 
ting on the rear seat of the coach, facing 
backward, so thet he might view the road 
over which he had come. Included in our 
group tonight are a goodly number who have 
taught not merely 1 decade, but 2, 3, or even 
4. Let us, for a few brief moments, essay 
the role of the great Thackeray, face back- 
ward, so to speak, and look at the road over 
which we have come. 

The terrain we have traversed has been 
rugged, the road rough, and our journey has 
been neither smooth nor prosaic. As all of 
us can testify, teachers have troubles, many 
troubles. When I refiect on the public’s gen- 
eral indifference toward schools during the 
tawdry twenties, the bitter battle for edu- 
cational . survival during the depression- 
ridden thirties, the unreasonable demands 
on our overworked personnel during World 
War II and the back-breaking burdens ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other educational 
coworkers have carried during the last half 
dozen years, I am inclined to echo the refrain 
from the Negro spiritual, “Nobody knows the 
troubles we’ve had.” This is neither the time 
nor the place for a melancholy recital of the 
problems we have encountered, the indi- 
vidual headaches and heartaches we have 
experienced. In the interest of honest real- 
ism, however, brief mention may well be 
made of some general problems that have 
beset us throughout the last 40 years and 
continue to bedevil us today. All of these 
are familiar to you, so I shalt be brief. 

High on the list of perplexing problems 
yet unsolved is that of financing our educa- 
tional program. Year by year, the demands 
on our schools increase; year by year their 
financial support lags far behind their im- 
perative needs. There are, of course, many 
dilemmas in education which cannot be 
solved by more money alone. Nevertheless, 
adequate financial support would go a long 
way toward solving many of them, and with- 
out adequate support many of them are 
simply unsolvable. Generally speaking, the 
American people seem to be able to finance 
the purchase of about anything on the mar- 
ket they decide they really want. Too many 
of them are, as yet, unwilling to pay the 
bill for a real program of education and, as a 
result, in the words of Benjamin Fine’s 
scathing indictment, “Our children are 
cheated.” (Many of the men and women 
who teach them are likewise cheated.) 
Much of this financial insecurity stems di- 
rectly from an outmoded, unsatisfactory tax 
structure. Reasonable people will admit 
that our schools need more money, but it 
is easier to deprive them of their rightful 
share of the local, State, and National in- 
come than it is to correct the inequities of 
an antiquated system of levying, collecting, 
and distributing tax funds. In the mean- 
time our schools get along as best they can. 
From the Ozarks of south Missouri comes 
the story of a hill boy who had brought 
his bag of corn to the mill for grinding. The 
mill was an ancient rattletrap, and as he im- 
patiently awaited his turn, the boy began to 
make caustic comments about the mill. 
“You don’t seem to think much of my mill, 
Son,” said the miller. “Nope,” replied the 
boy, “I could eat the meal as fast as your 
mill can grind it.” “And just how long could 
you keep it up?” taunted the miller. “Until 
I starved to death, “scornfully replied the 
boy, abruptly closing the argument. Some 
of our schools (and their teachers) have for 
years been on the verge of starving to death. 
And in certain areas this condition will con- 
tinue in the years ahead unless drastic reme- 
dies are sought and utilized. 
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A second problem that persists is the 
shortage of properly prepared personnel. 
Many of us recall our professional inade- 
quacies as beginners. Certainly I vividly 
remember mine. Having completed the 8- 
year course in district 86 (the Little Friend 
School of Neosho County), possessing an 
eighth-grade diploma, and having attended 
a 4-week county normal (at Erie, Kans.), I 
took the examination and so armed with 
a third-grade certificate, valiantly undertook 
my first teaching assignment at the Hazel 
Dell School in Neosho County. (Surely this 
is a well-nigh perfect illustration of the blind 
attempting to lead the blind.) The school 
year was scarcely underway before I sensed 
my desperate need for preparation. Im- 
mediately after my 7-month assignment 
ended I came to Emporia, enrolled in the 
first year of high school and began what was 
to become an ll-year period gf high school, 
college, and graduate school preparation for 
teaching. 

Through unremitting efforts our prepara- 
tion standards for teaching have been raised 
far above those of several decades ago, and in 
many of our excellent schools we have staffs 
that fully meet standards of which we are 
justly proud. But again and again, in periods 
of national crisis we are forced to give ground 
and to sacrifice the professional gains of 
decades. This occurred in World War I and 
World War II, when in order to remain in 
session many schools found it necessary to 
employ teachers of substandard preparation. 
And today, due to an unprecedented enroll- 
ment, we face the gravest teacher shortage 
in our entire history. Next year probably 
1 out of 4 of our youth will have a teacher 
who by accepted standards is not qualified 
for his important task. Truly this recurring 
lapse of standards is one of the disheartening 
aspects of our profession. Although other 
factors contribute to this recurring shortage 
of teachers and the lowering of standards 
which inevitably follows, the extremely low 
salaries paid to too many of our competent, 
experienced teachers cause many of them to 
leave our calling. Professionally minded 
teachers sincerely want to give primary con- 
sideration to their professional work, but 
the financial ‘compensation of many is so 
low that they are virtually forced to be un- 
duly concerned and worried about their 
financial problems. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers announced in February that 
over 100,000 qualified teachers will leave the 
schools this school year for pay high enough 
to support themselves and their families. No 
wonder harried school administrators are 
frantically searching for replacements. 

There are, of course, other areas of dis- 
appointment in teaching. Let me briefly 
cite one more, an area in which all of us 
have met and endured discouragement. Here 
I refer to certain frustrations that seem to 
me to be inherent in our calling. Devoted, 
conscientious teaching is work. Hard, de- 
manding work. And there are times when 
it seems that the best we can do is not good 
enough. The perverse, contrary, ill-condi- 
tioned pupil. (You will recall Woodrow Wil- 
son’s comment about the amazing capacity 
of the human mind to resist the intrusion 
of information.) The stubbornly unrespon- 
sive class. The demanding but uncooperative 
parent who persists in being a hindrance 
instead of a help. The unwarranted com- 
munity interference in our private lives. The 
inconsistent critic who lambastes us one day 
for neglecting the traditional subjects and 
the next day insists that we offer courses in 
diver training and the preparation of in- 
come-tax returns. The ever-growing demand 
for more more and more school services to 
youth, services which in many cases might 
well be provided by parents, homes, churches, 
or other community agencies. (If some par- 
ents had their way teachers would become 
mere baby-sitters with a pedagogical side 
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line.) But why elaborate this point? Every 
teacher of experience can illustrate it end- 
lessly from his own observations. No wonder 
we teachers become weary in well-doing. 
Our spirits are generally willing but at times 
the fiesh is weak. We can perfectly compre- 
hend A. E. Housman’s feeling of futility when 
he wrote: 


“Yonder see the morning blink 

The sun is up, and up must I, 

To wash and dress and eat and drink 

And look at things, and talk, and think 
And work—and God knows why! 


Oh, often have I washed and dressed 
And what’s to show for all my pain? 
Let me lie abed and rest. 

Ten thousand times I’ve done my best, 
And all's to do again!” 


Who among us has not at times given way 
to feelings of discouragement, depression, or 
even sheer futility? Lest we take these tem- 
porary moods too seriously we may well re- 
call the great Herbert Palmer, of Harvard 
University, who was nationally acclaimed for 
his instructional skill and for his enthusiasm 
for teaching. Yet, as he admitted in his in- 
spiring monograph The Ideal Teacher, much 
as he loved teaching, at times he was insuf- 
ferably bored by it. Who of us it not? 

Although we have reviewed only three 
areas of professional disappointment and 
discouragement these three constitute such 
a lugubrious prelude that some will promptly 
ask, “Why would anyone, in his right mind, 
seriously want to enter this field? Why 
would any sane person remain in it?” 

The answer is simple. Those of us who 
love teaching (and we are a goodly company) 
honestly believe that the gains are greater 
than the pains. Much greater. We believe 
the disappointments and perils, formidable 
though they be, are vastly outweighed by 
the rewards, delights, and compensations of 
our calling. To the professional veterans 
among you these rewards and compensations 
are likewise familiar. Hence I shall discuss 
them only briefly. 

In the first place, we as teachers can sig- 
nificantly serve our Nation. I make no 
apology for considering this a‘compelling in- 
ducement. This is my country. Because of 
their love of liberty, because to them Amer- 
ica was a land of freedom and opportunity, 
my ancestors deliberately chose to come and 
make America their home. In due time they 
took up arms in its defense and one lost his 
life in battle.. Yes, this is my own, my 
native land, and as a citizen who is proud of 
his heritage, I want to contribute to its wel- 
fare. Today, like many others I am deeply 
concerned about our safety and our destiny 
as a nation. 

It has been my privilege to visit many of 
the ancient lands which once were truly the 
seats of the mighty. The great Roman Em- 
pire. The vast and powerful empire of the 
Ottomans. What happened to these once 
proud and mighty nations? 

How often have I wished that I could take 
my own students, who are preparing to 
teach, on a return journey to these ancient 
lands. We would walk through the tower- 
ing Cilician gates and refiect on the conquer- 
ing armies that long ago passed that way. 
Cyrus and his Immortal Ten Tousand on 
their way to Babylon 2,350 years ago. Alex- 
ander the Great and his conquering army. 
What finally came of these earth-shaking 
powers? 

We would travel some 25 miles from 
Athens, “where the mountains look on 
Marathon and Marathon looks on the sea.” 

Here Darius and his Perisan host were de- 
feated by 10,000 brave Athenians. Finally 
we would stand on the ruins of Babylon, the 
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What does this mean to America? Does 
their history have any lessons for us—les- 
sons that will help us make our own coun~- 
try safe and strong and good? And what 
can we learn from yesterday that will make 
us better teachers today and tomorrow? 

In the past 40 years crises have multi- 
plied until they have become commonplace. 
Yet thoughtful men among our leaders be- 
lieve and frankly say that we are today in 
one of the most crucial and critical periods 
in our history. Much of the world is in the 
throes of a revolution that spreads with 
frightening fury. The jet plane and the 
H-bomb have knocked all of the theories of 
the isolationist into a cocked hat. Suddenly, 
abruptly, whether we like it or not we must 
learn to live and work with a billion new 
neighbors. The cold war in which our Na- 
tion is engfiged is obviously a war of ideol- 
ogies, and in a war of ideologies, a struggle 
for the minds of men, we teachers are en- 
listed on the side of our country just as 
truly as if we were to don the uniforms of 
our armed forces. 

A couple of years ago it was my privilege 
to spend some months working with our 
good friends the Turks. For these fine peo- 
ple I developed respect, admiration, and af- 
fection. Among all of our friends and allies 
I would place them second to none in stout- 
hearted courage and in devotion to our 
common cause. Their great revolutionary 
leader Attaturk is held in very real venera- 
tion. This is easily understood when one 
sums up his services to his people. Cour- 
ageous and able soldier! Resourceful dip- 
lomat! Outstanding statesmen! Dynamic 
leader! And last, but by no means least, a 
truly great teacher! He saw the necessity 
for strong military defenses, but he also 
recognized the imperative need for educa- 
tion, and he worked wonders in improving 
their educational program. It was he who 
said, “In the long run, it is only the teachers 
who really save nations.” Let all who teach 
ponder these words: “It is only the teachers 
who really save nations.” What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity is ours to serve our coun- 
try and to serve it significantly. 

Secondly, we as teachers can significantly 
serve youth. More than one third of our 
160 million people are youth, 20 years of age 
or younger. In @ very real sense they con- 
stitute our most precious national resource. 
Within the next several decades, everything 
we call dear in our American heritage and 
tradition will be balanced on the knife-thin 
edge of this generation. Any serious neglect 
of this generation of youth would be nothing 
short of calamitious. Today’s young peo- 
ple are the prducts of parents who suffered 
the disorganizing effects of a devastating de- 
pression and the disintegrating influences 
of a frightful world war, and now are endur- 
ing what is a seemingly endless cold war. Is 
it strange or remarkable that so many of 
our children are disturbed, disorganized, at 
loose ends, and deeply worried over their 
uncertain future? How could it be other- 
wise! No wonder that so many of them turn 
to us for help. The plight of at least some 
of these youth is poignantly illustrated by 
the recent tragic news story from Massa- 
chusetts: 

“Swimmers at Green Pond, Millers Falls, 
Mass., paid no attention one afternoon last 
week when 18-year-old John Hawthorne be- 
gan splashing and calling, ‘Which way to 
shore?’ as he labored through the water, only 
30 feet from the beach. Finally a youth 
named Norman Gerber headed for him. But 
young Hawthorne went under. By the time 
Gerber found him and towed him to shore, 
he was dead. His weeping sisters, Elizabeth, 
13, and Barbara, 9, who had brought him to 
the pond but had stayed on shore explained 
why he had acted so oddly. John Haw- 
thorne was blind.” 


Our young people turn to us as teachers. 
In their bewilderment and worry they ask 
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us, “Which way to shore?” What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for service to youth is ours. 

In the year 1837 Horace Mann, then a suc. 
cessful attorney, at the age of 41 voluntarily 
relinquished his legal practice and accepted 
the secretaryship of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts. In entering upon this 
new work he wrote to a friend: 

“I no longer write myself attorney, coun. 
selor, or lawyer. My lawbooks are for sale, 
My Office is ‘to let.’ The bar is no longer my 
forum. My jurisdiction is changed. I have 
abandoned jurisprudence, and betaken my- 
self to the larger sphere of mind and morals, 
Having found the present generation com. 
posed of materials almost unmalleable, I am 
about transferring my efforts to the next.” 
On November 3, 1837, he made the followine 
entry in his diary: “The interests of a client 
are small compared with the interests of the 
next generation. Let the next generation, 
then, be my client.” 

We who teach have taken the next gener. 
ation as our client. What a responsibility 
and what an opportunity for service. 

Third, for many teachers our profession 
provides a satisfying, abundant, and reward- 
ing life. This statement appears to contra- 
dict some of my previous comments. Let me 
clear up this seeming paradox. 

It must be remembered that approximately 
& million persons are involved in teaching in 
this country. Of this huge number some are 
very poorly prepared. Some are very poorly 
paid. In educationally backward States and 
areas the number of teachers who are sub- 
standard in preparation and salary is dis- 
tressingly large and seriously lowers the 
averages for these States, areas, and, indeed, 
for the entire country. Averages must, of 
course, be taken into account. They are 
part of the picture but they do not tell the 
entire story, and taken alone, they can be 
extremely misleading. (You will recall the 
story of the man, 6 feet tall, who drowned 
while attempting to ford a stream which had 
an average depth of only 3 feet.) Many 
teachers work under conditions that are bad, 
bad in various ways. Their classrooms are 
intolerably shabby and overcrowded. Their 
equipment is meager or archaic, their admin- 
istrative leadership stupid and ineffective, 
their communities indifferent and unappre- 
ciative. For many of this group, teaching is 
indubitably a dismal and horribly frustrat- 
ing occupation. We do not know the precise 
size of this unhappy contingent, but of one 
thing we are certain: It is far, far too large 
for the good of our youth and our country. 
Certainly we must labor constantly to rem- 
edy this tragic situation. 

But let us not forget that the picture has 
a brighter, a much brighter side. Many of 
our teachers are well-prepared and are well- 
paid. Many work in clean, bright, attractive 
classrooms with classes that are reasonable 
in size. They have helpful, enjoyable co- 
workers, competent and inspiring admin- 
istrative leaders, and the parents of their 
pupils are highly-cooperative and deeply ap- 
preciative. In general, these teachers have 
invested heavily in preparation, and it has 
proved to be a splendid investment for all 
concerned. They are, in the main, a highly 
professionalized group. In short, for many 
of them our profession has provided and is 
providing a good, a very good life. 

The literature of our profession is replete 
with convincing evidence that this state- 
ment is true. Reread Bliss Perry’s delightful 
ara And Gladly Teach. Reenjoy 
Mary Ellen Chase’s story in which she de- 
scribes her rich life under the title A Goodly 
Fellowship. Revel again with William 
Lyon Phelps in his Autobiography With 
Letters. For these, and many other individ- 
uals who might be cited, teaching has proved 
to be a truly abundant and happy life. 

It is true that some who attempt to teach 
obviously lack the qualities and attributes 
demanded for successful and happy work in 
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this field. Some eannot or will not meet 
acceptable standards and, for the sake of all 
concerned, the sooner they transfer to less 
demanding occupations, the better. 

On the other hand, individuals who possess 
the character and ability and the other 
requisite personal attributes and who, at the 
appropriate time, prepare thoroughly for 
their professional responsibilities, the pros- 
pects are not only favorable, they actually 
are very bright indeed. I have again and 
again pointed out to my own students (and 
reputable studies convincingly support my 
assertion) that never in the history of educa~ 
tion in this country have the prospects been 
so bright for high-grade individuals who 
nave in full measure the attributes the work 
demands provided they make the thorough 
academic and professional preparation one 
should make before entering a profession. 
It has been my privilege to serve as official 
adviser for @ large number of young people 
who have demonstrated that they “have per- 
sonal and professional goods of very high 
quality, and that they can and will deliver.” 
I have few worries about their success or 
their happiness. What a pleasure it has 
been and is to follow them out into the pro- 
fessional field and observe them not only 
giving @ good account of themselves, but 
deriving great and enduring satisfaction 
from their high calling. 

Fourth, At its best, teaching involves 
challenge and adventure. In commenting 
on the work of the teacher some one has 
wisely said: 

“When we deal with the minor problems 
of heat, light, ventilation, paper wads, and 
gum, we are day laborers. When we present 
our subject matter, we are artisans—more 
or less artistic, according to our medium and 
our ability. When we mold the human 
heart, which is at once the most resistant and 
the most plastic of all media, we enter the 
realm of the artist.” . 

At its best, teaching involves adventures 
and thrills. The school year begins. We 
enter our classrooms. We look over the as- 
sembled group with an appraising eye. We 
survey the field, so to speak. Prof. Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers Colege, Columbia Uni- 
versity, @ great teacher and choice spirit, 
used to say that when he entered his classes 
at the beginning of the summer session 
he felt like saying, “Lord God Almighty, 
here they are. Now what can I do for them?” 
You have experienced this feeling and so 
have it. “What talents will I discover here?” 
“What growth can I stimulate here?” “What 
ambition and drives will I uncover?” “What 
slumbering interests can I awaken?” “How 
can I best stimulate the indolent, arouse 
the lethargic, and stabilize the erratic?” To 
the casual eye many of the members of the 
group seem even to look alike. In her 
charming book, Teachers Are People, Vir- 
ginia Church describes this situation for the 
elementary grades, the very young children. 
She says: 

“On the first day of school they pour into 
their seats, little nonentities, all frowsy, 
all the same, like so much batter. in cake-" 
rings. Then they begin to rise. Each re- 
veals @ separate sweetness and a worth all 
his own.” 

There is always the possibility of discov- 
ering the diamond in the rough, the latent 
talent, the kindred spirit, the mind to which 
we can really impart a ferment. Virginia 
Church describes it with such feeling in her 
verse called Common Ground: 


“I waxed enthusiastic over the gerundive; 

I grew eloquent in consideration of mood 
and voice, 

When I started in zealously on subjective 
compliments, 

I saw = eyes feasting hungrily on the 


Whose pine-crested tops he could see 
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And read to the class Keat’s Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn. 

Mike’s eyes traveled back from the hilltops, 

And smiled into mine. 

We had both visioned the Vale of Tempe.” 


Surely Miss Church must have been a 
great teacher. She sums this up so much 
better than can I in seven short lines which 
she calls The Teacher’s Pay: 


“The thrill of seeing the procession go by, 
The privilege of being one with youth, 
Sensing their problems, 

their sorrows: 
Seeing their joy, 
Could any labor 
Be more richly requited?” 


Teaching involves challenges—sharp chal- 
lenges. This particular point is so terribly 
important that I might well have devoted 
my entire time to it. As President Eisen- 
hower pointed out, the world is suffering 
from a multiplicity of fears. We fear de- 
pression; the loss of our jobs; we fear this 
and that and the other; and the impact on 
our minds of these and other fears makes 
us act almost hysterically. In this climate 
of fear and hysteria we shall, unless we are 
vigilant, fall victims to all sorts of silly 
delusions and vicious propaganda, 

Many of the liberties we prize are under 
attack. The institutions we cherish are 
under fire. Irresponsible and dishonest 
headline hunters are having a field day. 
One of these high-powered but unprincipled 
demagogs makes the fearsome announcement 
that the American clergy is heavily infil- 
trated by Communists—heavily infiltrated. 
Just how silly can one get. We have an 
investigation. Weeks later the Un-American 
Activities Committee made its report and the 
chairman, who had much to do with starting 
the ruckus, now says, “A minute number of 
case-hardened Communists had infiltrated 
into the ranks of the clergy.” Now it’s a 
minute number. 

Of course, our educational institutions 
offer a fine target for these self-seeking 
alarmists. Some of these scandalmongers 
on the air waves would have us believe that 
our. colleges and universities are simply 
crawling with Communists. Nonsense. I 
have served on the staffs of more than 10 
higher institutions in widely separated areas 
of this country and have encountered only 
1 staff member I had reason to suspect was 
a Communist—only 1. But the air waves 
continue to be heavy with exaggerated ac- 
cusations, wild charges, and vicious innuen- 
does. The technique of the big lie and the 
smear so beautifully developed by Hitler and 
Goebbels seems on its way to new refinement 
in this land of the free and home of the 
brave. 

As Alvin Johnson recently pointed out, 
our American vocabularly is gaining a rich 
accession of weasel words. It may not be 
safe to call someone you dislike a Commu- 
nist; you may be sued for libel. But if you 
really dislike him, call him a Red or a pinko. 
It might be very risky to call a man a traitor 
or a spy unless you have real evidence, so 
call him a subversive or a security risk. 
There is almost no limit to the amount of 
damage you can do and still remain within 
the law. (You will recall that even our 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Earl 
Warren, was charged with having followed 
the Marxist party line when Governor of 
California.) Another popular weasel word 
is “leftist.” Accuse a man with or without 
evidence, rob him of his honor and his living, 
and if he makes the mistake of standing on 
his constitutional rights, then call him a 
Communist whether he is or not. 

The evidence is clear that, with extremely 
few exceptions, our million American teach- 
ers are loyal, patriotic American citizens. On 
this point the testimony of Dean Ernest 
Melby, of the School of Education of New 
York University, is significant. Drawing 
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upon facts from his own career that took 
him through 45 of the 48 States, Dr. Melby 
says that he has known as many teachers as 
any man in the United States. He states 
he has never known personally a single Com- 
munist in his 40 years of teaching expe- 
rience. I have known Dr. Melby for 20 
years and have worked closely with him. 
His testimony is good enough for me. 

We as teachers must and will rise to meet 
these challenges to our educational institu- 
tions and our profession. In the first place 
we must not allow ourselves to be frightened 
or intimidated. As Elmer Davis has pointed 
out, in resisting this general drive against 
the freedom of the mind, the first thing to 
remember is “don't let them scare you.” We 
are more than a million strong and because 
we are armed with a good cause we have 
enormous power of resistance if we still 
mobilize and use it. 

Our most eloquent reply to these attacks 
and the most important contribution we can 
make to our Nation in this crisis must, of 
course, be positive in character. We must 
strive without ceasing to make our work as 
teachers more and more effective, to make 
our schools pay the highest possible social 
dividends on our country’s great investment 
in them. And our constant endeavor must 
be to develop in all of our youth an intelli- 
gent understanding of and an unswerving 
devotion to the best and highest in American 
ideals and traditions to the end that we 
shall keep America free and make her strong 
and good. 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to you 
who are being honored here tonight. In 
complimenting and recognizing you we are 
honoring not only you but the great profes- 
sion to which we are all dedicated. We wish 
for you many more years of effective, reward- 
ing service. We are proud to be associated 
with you in the upbuilding of our youth and 
of our profession. In the years ahead we 
will continue to build together. And in the 
words of John Ruskin: 

“When we build let us think we build 
forever. Let it not be for present delight, 
nor present use alone. Let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and 
let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that 
a time will come when these stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, ‘See. This our fathers did for us.’” 


Representation for Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith 2 editorials, 1 which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 21, 1954: 

Speak Up, BUFFALO 


* Mayor Pankow’s telegram to President 
Eisenhower urging the appointment of some- 
one from Buffalo to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation gives a welcome 
bipartisan echo of a similar plea from Con- 

EpmuNp P. RaDWAN in a letter to 
the White House Wednesday. 

In support of that campaign, the voice of 
western New York should be united and 
militant. If it is to get anywhere, it will 
doubtless need to be. 

The clamor for positions on this seaway 
advisory board can already be heard from 
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here to Duluth, and from here to New 
Orleans—from port cities that hope to gain 
vast advantage from the seaway, and from 
shipping and rail centers that expect to lose. 

The Buffalo area's stake is obvious and 
vital. What may be equally vital, but not so 
obvious, is the stake the entire Empire State 
has in making sure that its principal Great 
Lakes port has a voice on the seaway board. 

This is no routine bid for a patronage ap- 
pointment. It is not a bid for patronage at 
all, but for representation. In fact, it makes 
little difference whether the Buffalo repre- 
sentative on the seaway advisory board is a 
Democrat or a Republican, since the statute 

* setting it up contemplates that 3 members 
will belong to 1 party and 2 to the other. 

What all of this area’s representatives 
should insist upon—and what must be im- 
pressed upon New York's Senators, Governor 
Dewey, and the political leaders in both 
parties—is the logic of this double-barreled 
proposition: 

1. New York State must obviously be repre- 
sented at all times in the development of 
both the seaway and the harbor improve- 
ment plans that will flow from it, and 

2. This State’s interest should be voiced 
by someone intimately acquainted with the 
shipping economy of the State’s principal 
Great Lakes port. 

The time to sell that proposition is now, 
while the first seaway board is being set up. 
And it will call for some competitive sell- 
ing—not only to President Eisenhower, who 
will be hearing plenty of the same from other 
port cities with an interest equivalent to 
Buffalo's; but also to the Senators and polit- 
ical leaders within this State, who will be 
getting their share of downstate pressures 
for representation of New York City’s inter- 
est in minimizing seaway traffic. 

Mr. RapwaN and the other Buffalo repre- 
sentatives, in short, are going to need plenty 
of community backing—and the backing of 
other upstate and western New York com- 
munities that stand to gain or lose much 
from the seaway’s impact on the economy of 
the Great Lakes region. 

How soon the appointments are to be 
mrade, we have no idea, but they are not 
likely to be long delayed. We would suggest, 
therefore, that no time be wasted in letting 
this area's voice be loudly heard—not only 
in the White House, but in the Executive 
Mansion in Albany, in the offices of Senators 
Ives and LEHMAN, and wherever else it may 
do some good. 


The other, which appeared in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. Y., un- 
der date of May 22, 1954, follows: 


A Way TO MaKe AMENDS FoR SLIGHT TO 
BUFFALO PorT 


The next episode in the unfolding saga of 
Buffalo and the St. Lawrence seaway has to 
do with the appointment of an advisory 
board for the Seaway Development Corpor- 
ation. Will a Buffalo area resident be ap- 
pointed by the President to that board? We 
submit that no area on this side of the bor- 
der has more reason than Buffalo to expect 
representation. 

The evidence that there has been discrim- 
ination at Washington against Buffalo in the 
appropriation of Federal funds for harbor 
improvements is convincing. Money has 
gone for harbor work elsewhere at the same 
time pleas on Buffalo’s behalf were turned 
down. 

This is a serious slight to a great indus- 
trial region of the Nation. It is especially so 
at a time when the area is disturbed over 
the need to accommodate deeper-draft ves- 
sels plying the lakes. 

Will insult be added to injury when the 
time comes for appointment of the Seaway 
Development Corporation's advisory board? 
It will be if the appointee from New York 
State—and there certainly will be one—hails 
from elsewhere than Buffalo, 
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The New Economics of Medical Care, by 
Henry J. Kaiser, President of the Kaiser 
Foundation, Before the National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Henry J. Kaiser, president of the 
Kaiser Foundation, delivered a memor- 
able address on the subject, The New 
Economics of Medical Care. 

In his address Mr. Kaiser not only gave 
a fascinating and inspirational expres- 
sion of his views with respect to the 
present and future needs of medical 
care, but, also a realistic picture of what 
can be done to give adequate and com- 
prehensive medical and hospital care, by 
the use of a prepayment plan, and 
within the reach of even low-income 
groups. 

His description of what has been al- 
ready accomplished by the Kaiser 
Foundation, serving nearly a half mil- 
lion subscribers, was convincing that 
the Kaiser plan is a vision made 
practicable. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
address to which I have referred, It 
is as follows: 

THe New Economics or MEDICAL CARE 


(By Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Kaiser 
Foundation, before the National Press 
Club) 


Mr. President, members of the National 
Press Club, and distinguished guests, I am 
convinced that it is more than just a coin- 
cidence that I have been asked to be here 
to talk with you today. In the first place, 
it was an honor to receive your invitation, 
and I am really grateful for the opportunity 
to be here. 

But, let me explain what I mean about the 
coincidence; the last time I had the pleasure 
of having lunch with you, our Nation was 
in the throes of a global war. We were ex- 
periencing a national crisis. It was an un- 
forgettable experience for me to see, here in 
this room, the birth of a rally on the part of 
the representatives of the press of this coun- 
try, a rally that brought about a change in 
the attitude of the American people from 
growing despair to inspired confidence and 
victory. 

It strikes me that this Nation of ours is 
again in a position of facing a serious prob- 
lem and so I am again thrilled to be in this 
same room with this same group. I know 
that you will again rally the citizens of the 
Nation into positive action against a situa- 
tion that is as serious in its relationship 
to the people’s well-being as was the war to 
our national security. With you leading the 
Way, we can do nothing but win. 

Now what I am referring to may not sound 
as exciting as wars, atomic bombs, H-bombs, 
breaking sound barriers, or even the 4-min- 
ute mile. However, what I want to talk 
about and what I want you to tell and write 
about, is a subject that is very close to the 
heart of every man, woman, and child in this 
country. It is the personal problem of every- 
one in this room, and virtually everyone in 
this Nation. I mean the health and the 
medical care needs of us all. And believe 
me, there is an alarming and growing need 
for a solution to this problem. 
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The last time I was here with you, thou. 
sands of Americans were dying too soon, 
That was 12 years ago. Today too Many 
Americans are still dying too soon, too many 
Americans are still suffering needlessly, 1p 
addition to the thousands who needlessly 
die and suffer, there are millions who are 
forced into financial bondage because of the 
expense involved in getting necessary meq. 
ical care. If we can build ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, and bullets to protect our na. 
tional security, can we not build hospitals 
and clinics to protect the lives of our people? 

The last time I was here, people were 
saying “It couldn’t be done.” Today the 
sad-singers are still with us for I keep hear. 
ing the same old song, “It can’t be done,” 
“It can’t be done.” 

The last time I was here you said it could 
be done and you went out and told your 
readers that it could be done and with a 
great deal of thanks to you, it was done. 

Let’s take a quick look at what these needs 
are and then at what can be done about 
them. For many months now the Wolverton 
congressional committee has been hearing 
witnesses testify on these health needs, 
Spokesmen for many millions of American 
workers and their families, leaders of major 
industries, physicians of unimpeachable au- 
thority and of eminent regard, have testified 
regarding the staggering costs to the people 
resulting from illness—and what to do 
about it. 

Chairman Wolverton pointed out that 
“The annual costs to the Nation from ill- 
nesses is roughly equivalent to the total 
Federal income-tax revenues received from 
individuals, or $30 billion annually.” Thirty 
billion dollars a year lost to the Nation be- 
cause of illness. 

The annual indebtedness incurred by in- 
dividuals through illness is equally ap- 
palling. For 1 year alone, small loan com- 
panies made single-purpose loans for med- 
ical expenses totaling more than $480 million 
and charged interest, averaging 33 percent 
on an annual basis, totaling $84 million. 
This amount does not include medical loans 
by banks, insurance companies, and other 
lenders. It does not include an estimated 
$1 billion of debts owed directly by the public 
to doctors, dentists, and hospitals. 

Don’t you think these figures demand 
serious consideration and a solution? 

Even the president of the American Medi- 
cal Association agreed to that. Dr. Martin, 
the president of the AMA so testified before 
the Wolverton committee. He further tes- 
tified that “the AMA has been interested in 
this problem for years and years and it has 
done a tremendous amount of work.” 

Well, that’s fine. The people want the 
doctors of this country not only to be inter- 
ested in this serious problem, but to do 
something about it. I am sure they will. 

In the meantime, various plans or solu- 
tions have been put into operation in differ- 
ent parts of the country in response to the 
demands of the people for better medical 
care. Over the past 20 years, we in the 
Kaiser Health Organizations have been in- 
terested in this problem and we have done 
a tremendous amount of work on it, too. As 
a matter of fact, we have 35 clinics, hospitals, 
and other facilities serving the needs of 
nearly a half million people on the west 
coast. 

I can’t understand for the life of me, why 
there should be any conflict or controversy 
over any plan that brings comprehensive, 
high quality medicai care to Americans at 4 
low cost, especially when that plan was 
evolved and carried out under the American 
free-enterprise system. I can understand, 
and I am completely in sympathy with, those 
who would oppose any plan of socialized 
medicine. I, too, have always been opposed 
to it. 

There are about 5 million people—or 3 
percent of the population—receiving com- 
prehensive medical care by prepaid medical 
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plans across the country. When you stop to 
think that almost 100 million of our people 
nave obtained some form of limited, volun- 
tary prepaid insurance against hospital costs, 
you have & pretty good idea of what the 
people 6f this country are seeking—of what 
they really want. And I want to say right 
here that I’m going to do everything within 
mv power to see that they get it. 

This is what I think the average American 
wants. I think he wants to be able to go 
end see his doctor as often as he pleases or 
needs to without fear of running up a bill 
that he will have to borrow money to pay. 
when his wife or his child doesn’t feel well, 
he wants to feel free to take them to the 
doctor and have them checked over. If he 
or any member of his family gets sick and 
requires & doctor to come to his home, he 
wants to feel free of the cost problem. 

If he or a member of his family has to go 
to the hospital, he wants to know he can 
go to the finest hospital. He wants to know 
that he doesn’t have to worry about paying 
the bill, because those few cents a day he 
has been paying, and will continue to pay, 
have already taken care of the hospital bill, 
the surgery bill, the X-rays, the drugs, and 
the medicines, 

He wants to know that In his hospital room 
he can have not only the latest and best sur- 
gical and medical care, but the latest and 
best equipment to keep him happy and 
comfortable. 

Wouldn’t you like to know that, in a 
modern-designed hospital, the nurse is right 
outside your door—that she doesn’t have to 
dash up and down a long corridor to answer 
your call? Wouldn’t you like to have every 
possible patient convenience at your imme- 
diate command through the magic of elec- 
tric controls? Wouldn't you like to be able 
to push a button and watch the drapes at 
the end of the room Open, so you can look 
out through a wall of sparkling glass to see 
your family standing outside ready to visit 
you? Wouldn't you like it, if you wanted to 
sit up in bed, to not have to call the nurse, 
but just to press a button and have the bed 
adjust itself to any position you desire? 
Wouldn’t you like to have -hot and cold run- 
ning water right beside your bed—to have a 
separate faucet of ice water there too? And 
to have a bed radio to be tuned in at your 
pleasure? Wouldn’t it be comforting to 
know that oxygen was piped into every room, 
by each bed, ready to be used at a moment's 
notice? 

Wouldn't you like to know that the best 
prenatal and postnatal maternity care will 
be available for your loved ones? That when 
the baby was born its mother would have 
this same, modern type of hospital room and, 
in addition, that the baby would have its 
own private nursery right at its mother’s 
bed and that by merely a touch of the hand, 
the baby’s bassinet and the baby wouid and 
could be by the mother’s side to receive her 
loving care? 

Yes. This is what the people want. They 
want the best medical care in the world and 
they want to pay for it—a few cents a day. 
I think the American people deserve all these 
things, don’t you? 

And I know they can have them, too. How 
do I know this? Because for 20 years we 
have been working on this type of plan. 
For 20 years we have been testing and prov- 
ing these theories until today they are no 
longer theories but sound and accepted facts. 

In our newest type of hospitals, which are 
entirely self-sustaining, the people get this 
modern, advanced type of medical care. If 
it can be done in some parts of the country, 
other groups of doctors can 
every area of the ted 


own as 
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grated facilities, and preventive medical 
care. 

Prepayment is practically self-explanatory. 
It is not new in the American scheme of 
things. We pay for many things in advance, 
s0 why not pay our doctors in advance and 
let them keep us well and healthy? It is 
said that the Chinese believed in the theory 
of paying the doctor when they were well— 
but not paying him when they were sick. 
By small monthly payments, in advance, we, 
too, are putting that theory to work. 

Group practice is not new either. But, 
today with the need for more and more 
specialization, it is even more necessary for 
doctors to share their knowledge and skills— 
to pool them—if they are to give their 
patients the best, comprehensive medical 
care. It is the clinical way to modern 
medicine. 

Of course, facilities and equipment are 
fundamental. This means clinics, hospitals, 
and all the special equipment required by 
modern medical science. Under the group 
practice plan, the waste that comes through 
the duplication of these facilities can be 
eliminated. 

The fourth principle is preventive medi- 
cine. This is vital to the complete function- 
ing of the comprehensive plan. Every effort 
must be made to keep the subscribers well. 
Today, because the high cost of medicine 
keeps us away from doctors, the medical 
profession exists on sickness. Under a pre- 
paid, comprehensive medical plan, the eco- 
nomics of the plan is healthiest when the 
subscribers are kept healthy. It not only 
makes sense to me, but I like to think of our 
doctors ing through improving our 
health, rather than through our becoming 
sick. Don’t you agree? 

All right. Now, I’ve outlined—in broad 
terms—what can be done and what has been 
done to meet these medical-care demands of 
the American people. I just want to add, at 
this time, that for the average subscriber 
who joins this plan with a group, the cost 
for all of these benefits is $4.30 a month. 
For a subscriber and 1 family dependent the 
cost is $7.60, and for a subscriber and 2 or 
more family dependents, it is only $9.50 a 
month. 

However, even though I’ve told you about 
some of the answers to our problems—such 
as we have worked out over the past 20 years 
and as the Health Insurance Pian in New 
York and other groups have worked out, 
there are many rows to hoe, many words to 
write, before all the people can have the 
benefits of this-new economics of medical 
care. 

Besides resistance to change and progress, 
the chief obstacle to hundreds of different 
groups of doctors providing comprehensive, 
low-cost, prepaid services to millions of 
Americans is their inability, up to now, to 
obtain adequate private financing for the 
necessary facilities. 

When I sought the first bank loan to build 
critically needed hospital facilities, bankers 
said they wouldn’t lend a dime on a hospital 
because they were such money losers. I had 
to arrange guaranties to underwrite the first 
loans. But since then, financial institutions 
have recognized the self-sustaining sound- 
ness of our foundation hospitals. 

Now, if this same opportunity—insured 
private financing—were made available to 
other groups of doctors, then modern 
medicine—prepaid, comprehensive, medical 
plans—could be started all over the country 
as a free enterprise answer to the threat of 
socialized medicine. 

That is where you and I come in. We 
must let the people of America know that 
there is a solution to their needs, their de- 
sires, and their I am having a mo- 
tion-picture script written which will tell 
this story. 
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representatives they elected to Congress, for 
I have seen and heard many of these Repre- 
sentatives working on this problem. Believe 
me, I think the job the Wolverton committee 
has done is a stirring story in itself. 

They have spent many months hearing 
testimony on this great problem. They have 
drawn up a bill which will assist the many 
groups of doctors who are anxious to bring 
comprehensive medical care to their patients. 
This bill, H. R. 7700, and known as the medi- 
cal facilities insurance bill, would establish 
Government insurance of private loans by 
banks, insurance companies, and other lend- 
ing institutions for construction of finan- 
cially sound medical and hospital facilities. 
This is the same type of loan insurance 
which the Federal Housing Administration 
has used so successfully over the last 20 years 
in stimulating the investment of more than 
$26,300,000,000 of private capital in the 
building of homes. 

This bill can stimulate the investment of 
enormous sums of private capital in the 
building of these self-supporting medical 
centers without subsidies, without Govern- 
ment controls, and without lay interference 
in the practice of medicine. 

We need more than a half a million addi- 
tional hospital beds in this country. That 
means an expenditure of more than $8 bil- 
lion Just to catch up, and $280 million more 
every year just to replace general hospitals 
that are firetraps and hazards to health and 
to provide general hospital beds needed to 
keep up with population growth. 


Organizations of insurance .companies, 


mortgage bankers and large lending institu- 
tions have indicated to Congress in writing 
that they would be willing to make insured 
loans for sound hospital and medical facility 
projects, upon enactment of the Wolverton 
bill. 


Given the stimulus of the Wolverton bill, 
30 doctors in an area could raise a million 
dollars of private capital, build a medical 
center and provide comprehensive care to 
30,000 health plan members. 

With the investment of approximately $1 
billion of private funds in medical centers, 
30,000 doctors across the country could pro- 
vide full medical care and hospitalization to 
30 million Americans. 

This is the story I want to tell the Ameri- 
can public. This is the big story you can 
tell your readers, This is our rallying point. 
Tell them there’s not merely one hearing go- 
ing on in Washington—that there are ex- 
tremely vital hearings being conducted on 
the health needs of the Nation. Tell them 
that there is hope for good health for all. 
Tell them about the Wolverton bill for FHA- 

insured loans for medical and hospital 
facilities. Tell them that the Government, 
right today, authorizes similar type insur- 
ance of loans for ships and it ought to do 
the same for medical facilities. If I can put 
it on film, you can put it on paper. 

You are the Voice of America. Let your 
voice be heard saying that the people rule 
and make their own free choices in a democ- 
racy, and the groundswell of demands from 
the people for a better way to be kept healthy 
and to meet their doctors’ and hospital! bills 
inevitably will bring full medical care within 
the reach of all. 

Gentlemen of the press—your services are 
paid for monthly by th» subscribers of the 
thousands of newspapeyss all over the coun- 
try. You offer comprehensive news cover- 
age on a monthly payment basis. We do 
have that in common. 

We also have this in common—we know 
the health needs of the Nation and that 
these needs are a challenge to us all—espe- 
cially to the doctors and health organiza~- 
tions, the leaders of labor, industry, and our 
representatives in Government. It is up to 
them and to us to feel the heartbeats of the 
people—to understand the people’s wants 
and to help fulfill the people’s needs. We 
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must accept this challenge with eagerness 
and humility. 

I would like to leave this thought with you 
in conclusion. It is a little poem by Lewis 
Newman and it goes like this: 


“I sought to hear the voice of God 
And climbed the topmost steeple. 
But God declared: ‘Go down again, 
I dwell among the people.’” 





Henry J. Kaiser, President of the Kaiser 
Foundation, Answers Questions Relat- 
ing to His Speech—“The New Eco- 
nomics of Medical Care”—Before the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Henry J. Kaiser, president of the 
Kaiser Foundation, after the delivery of 
his address—“The New Economics of 
Medical Care”—before the National 
Press Club, in accordance with the cus- 
tom that prevails at the club, answered 
the questions submitted to him with re- 
spect to the views he had expressed in 
his address. 

I have already made reference to his 
address, and included it as a part of 
other remarks I have made today. The 
answers that he made to the questions 
addressed to him at the conclusion of his 
address are made a part of these re- 
marks. They are as follows: 

ANswenrs BY Mr. Henry J. Katser, PRESIDENT 
or THE KAISER FOUNDATION, TO QUESTIONS 
ASKED FoLLOwInGc His SPEECH, THE NEW 
EcoNnoMics OF MEDICAL CARE, BEFORE THE 
NaTIONAL Press CLuB, May 26, 1954 

AMA MEDICAL SOCIETIES ATTITUDE 

Certain Medical Society officials from time 
to time make misleading and unfair attacks 
against group practice, prepayment plans. 

Such opposition arises from fear of open, 
free competition. 

It may take the following forms: 

Refusing membership in county medical 
societies to group practice doctors, thereby 
depriving them of becoming eligible for their 
specialty boards. 

Threatening group practice doctors with 
expulsion from medical societies. 

Making public misleading claims against 
group practice, prepayment plans, 

Attempting to curtail health plans by 
holding it is unethical for them to advertise 
or make known their services to the public. 

Lobbying to obtain restrictive State laws. 
COURTS HAVE OUTLAWED RESTRAINT OF TRADE TO 

PREVENT FREE COMPETITION IN MEDICAL CARE 

1. The United States Supreme Court unan- 
imously upheld the conviction of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for conspiracy to 
restrain trade in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. This was a 1940 case involv- 
ing a group practice prepayment plan in the 
District of Columbia. The United States 
Appellate Court held AMA engaged in 
“commercial and business competition” 
against low-cost medical service. The court 
held: 

“The licensed monopolies which professions 
enjoy constitute in themselves, severe re- 
straints upon competition. 
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“The better educated laity of today ques- 
tions the adequacy of present-day medicine. 

‘The people give the privilege of _profes- 
sional monopoly and the people may take it 
away.” 

2. Washington State Supreme Court de- 
cision unanimously granted an injunction 
against the King County Medical Society in 
1951 to restrain it from an alleged conspir- 
acy to destroy a group practice prepayment 
plan and eliminate competition in Seattle. 
The court held that the Medical Society’s 
argument about “free choice of physician” 
lacked any merit. 

3. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association in an editorial of July, 1949, 
stated: 

“Instances have occurred in which physi- 
cians, for political, commercial, or emotional 
reasons have endeavored to utilize the Princi- 
ples of Medical Ethics as a means of pro- 
ducing embarrassment, distress or loss of 
reputation of other physicians whom they 
envy or whose open competition they fear. 

“The Principles of Medical Ethics were not 
designed for any such purpose, and the at- 
tempt to utilize the principles of ethics for 
such purposes may well be in itself un- 
ethical.” 

AMA IN CALIFORNIA 


The California Medical Association recent- 
ly has adopted a new approach in California. 

California AMA officials now are publicly 
taking the position: Let’s pay attention to 
what the people want. Instead of just telling 
them what we'll give them, let's pay attention 
to what the people are demanding. So the 
State Medical Association leaders are declar- 
ing the time has come to compete with the 
Kaiser plan. When that took place, I de- 
clared it was a tremendous victory for the 
people. 

AMA OPPOSITION TO H. R. 7700 

The American Medical Association states: 

“There is no proved need for this type of 
legislation.” 

This is double-talk. 

AMA only last February 3 recommended 
passage of a bill (H. R. 7341) expanding the 
Hill-Burton grants of Government funds to 
assist in construction of hospitals and health 
centers. Thus, AMA recognizes the vast 
shortage of hospital facilities. It is past 
understanding how AMA could support Gov- 
ernment grants, and then say “There is no 
proved need” for legislation which would 
stimulate the flow of private capital, on a 
private enterprise basis, to help meet the 
proven need for additional medical facilities, 


FREE CHOICE 


1. Members join the Kaiser Foundation 
Plan because they choose to do so. The peo- 
ple are entitled to the freedom to choose the 
services of groups of doctors, under a pre- 
payment plan. 

2. Members of the health plan have the 
free choice of selecting as their personal or 
family physician any of the participating 
physicians and surgeons and other special- 
ists in the doctors partfership. ‘ 

AMA has specifically recognized this con- 
cept of “free choice among participating 
physicians” in voluntary health plans. 

3. Health plan members are free to employ 
outside solo doctors, whom they wish to pay, 
but at the same time they are entitled to all 
free hospital services under their health 
plan. 

4. Most doctors today are actually in- 
formally practicing on a group basis. They 
refer their patients to specialists or con- 
sultants whom they recommend. 

5. All Kaiser Foundation hospitals are open 
to all qualified physicians in the community. 

6. A doctor who belongs to the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association recently wrote 
to the society's Bulletin: 

“Are we in our organization free from the 
closed panel system? Decidedly not. The 
hospital staffs are based strictly upon closed 
panel systems. * * * In order for a patient 
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in any hospital to have a free choice of sur. 
geon, it would be necessary to completely 
change our method of organization.” 


REINSURANCE BILL (H. R. 8356) 


The objectives of the bill are eminently 
desirable, especially the objective of encour. 
aging insurance companies and voluntary 
health plans to extend much broader cover. 
age and protection to the people. 

Most of the provisions of the bill apply the 
reinsurance principle to commercial insur. 
ance companies and other indemnity-type 
plans. So they are in a better position to 
pass on the feasibility of applying reinsur- 
ance to themselves. 

Provisions of the bill pertaining to service. 
type, comprehensive plans—like the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan—leave the basic de. 
tails to be determined later in negotiations 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Therefore it is not possible to 
determine whether reinsurance would ben. 
efit our members until these basic features 
are developed. Our type of plan already 
covers most of the medical and hospital 
needs of our members. 

However, I certainly would not object to 
the reinsurance bill because it seems to be 
designed more for limited, indemnity-type 
plans. 

I certainly would not agree with those who 
condemn the bill just because it does not 
offer a complete answer to the health needs 
of the Nation. 

It is imperative that effective partial meas- 
ures be adopted which offer real promise of 
contributing to the people’s health problems. 

I would wholeheartedly endorse legislation 
that might stimulate the providing of com- 
prehensive medical care to those who now 
have very limited coverage. 


HOSPITALS THAT PAY THEIR OWN WAY 


I am talking about a multibillion-dollar 
industry—the hospital industry of Amer- 
ica—that tradition operates in the red. 

The Kaiser Foundation has proved how 
this industry—the hospital—can operate in 
the black. 

We have actually been accomplishing this 
for years. 

Our hospitals pay their own way. 

The nonprofit Kaiser Foundation has $20 
million worth of medical center facilities. 

We are completing a current $11 million 
hospital construction program. 

The savings to health plan members from 
group practice prepayment services are so 
great that the savings more than pay for the 
cost of hospitals and clinics. About 6 per- 
cent out of the system’s revenues meet all 
construction debts and interest and addi- 
tions to facilities. 

I emphasize that the Kaiser Foundation 
and hospitals are nonprofit. 

We set aside substantial sums annually 
for medical education, research, and charity 
cases. 

Thus we have demonstrated how hospitals 
do not have to depend upon Government 
grants, public taxes, or charity drives. They 
can stand on their own feet financially. It's 
being done. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of southeast Asia faces the 
American people today with a pressing 
urgency that we cannot evade. We can- 
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communism is advancing in that section 
of the world and our national security 
js endangered. It is for this reason that 
I wish to call the attention of our policy- 
makers to an article by our former bril- 
liant colleague, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
a great world citizen of the Philippines, 
who knows Asia, who all these years has 
peen stressing the need for America to 
pay more attention to Asia, and to make 
friends with the peoples of Asia by en- 
dorsing their legitimate nationalist as- 
pirations to freedom and independence. 
This article was syndicated in all the 
Hearst newspapers in this country on 
sunday, May 16, entitled “How To Save 
Asia.” 

I wish, also, Mr. Speaker, to insert in 
the Recorp excerpts of an article in the 
Washington Evening Star by Betty Beale 
about General Romulo and editorials 


from the Hearst newspapers; the Daily - 


Home News, of New Brunswick, N. J.; 
the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg.; and 
Bridgeport News, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
They have been selected at random from 
scores of newspaper comments from all 
over the country to show how General 
Romulo and his views are received by the 
American press. 

The matters follow: 

How To Save Asta Prom CoMMUNISM 

(By Carlos P. Romulo) 


Everybody in the free world is agreed that 
Asia must be saved from communism. But 
as Asia is a vast place, the problem of saving 
it is formidable. Before tackling the job it 
would be well to know the dimensions of the 
problems. 

The crisis in Indochina merely emphasizes 
the need to clarify the issues. Hazy gen- 
eralizations are misleading and might indeed 
be dangerous at this stage. 

The following pointers are intended to 
facilitate understanding of the problem of 
saving Asia by putting the problem in proper 
perspective: 

1. The problem is to save, not a whole vast 
continent called Asia, but only those parts 
of it that are still free of Communist control 
or are uncommitted in the struggle. 

This immediately excludes Soviet Russia 
and Communist China from the geographical 
limits of the problem. It also excludes, for 
the present at least, the strategy of a mili- 
tary rollback against communism. 

2. It is not enough to say that the Asian 
peoples must be saved from communism. 
The important thing is to save them for 
something better, namely, freedom. 

They will not fight with enthusiasm for 
any vague concept of a “free world,” but only 
to the extent that they have a stake in free- 
dom, being themselves free. 

3. No Asian country can be saved from 
communism unless it wants to be. The basic 
consideration, therefore, is the real interests 
of the Asian peoples and not the interests of 
the Western powers or what the Western 
powers think the interests of the Asians 
ought to be. 


It follows that united action in Asia be- 
tween Asia and the West will be possible only 
if the West is ready and willing to base such 
action on the recognized interests of the 
Asian peoples. 

4. In free, uncommitted, non-Communist 
Asia, these interests are basically two in 
number: First, the aspiration to human dig- 
nity, social » and economic well- 
being, and second, the desire to put an end 
to colonial imperialism . 

5. No self-respecting Asian country will 
join any proposal for united action in Asia 
which, whether directly or indirectly, can be 
shown to be in support of colonial impe- 
rialism, 
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6. Conversely, the best hope of securing 
the support of the free or non-Communist 
Asian countries is to recognize as soon as 
possible the independence of the Indochinese 
peoples. 

Once colonial imperialism disappears as 
an enemy, the only remaining foe in the field 
would be Communist imperialism. The 
issues and the battlelines would become 
clearly defined. 

7. It may be asked whether these states, 
once they are free, could be depended upon 
to oppose communism and to fight it with 
all their strength. The answer to this ques- 
tion is provided by the example of all the 
countries in Asia which achieved their in- 
dependence after the Second World War 
(India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, South 
Korea, and Libya). 

None of these countries has turned Com- 
munist; all of them are in fact resisting 
Communist power and infiltration within 
their own borders; they would probably be 
willing to join in a concerted move to repel 
Communist aggression in the area. 

8. Military power as such does not neces- 
sarily impress the Asians, and brandishing 
the H-bomb may produce a contrary effect. 
The Asian desire for peace is not mere cow- 
ardly fear of the H-bomb but a matter of 
basic principle which, incidentally, also pro- 
vides a test of the sincerity and statesman- 
ship of the West. 

9. While the menace of Communist armed 
aggression is immediate and grave, we should 
not forget that the long-term problem is 
one of raising of the standards of living of 
the Asian peoples. The Communist coun- 
tries, recognizing; this, have begun to par- 
ticipate actively in the promotion of inter- 
national trade and in programs of economic 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

The need thus becomes more urgent for 
the West, particularly the United States, to 
continue to give such assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries on a basis of 
mutual respect, and not as a special favor 
with political strings attached or as a dis- 
guised survival of colonial imperialism. 

10. The “neutralism” of many of the 
Asian countries should not be regarded as 
a kind of “cryptocommunism.” Most of 
them are bitterly and determinedly anti- 
Communist at home, and it would be foolish 
to argue that, they are pro-Communist in 
foreign policy. 

What their neutralism means 1s that they 
think it possible for the Communist states 
and the western countries to coexist, and 
that all the avenues which may lead to such 
coexistence should be explored. 


—_—— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 11, 1954] 
A Super AMBASSADOR 
(By Betty Beale) 

The remarkable Gen. Carlos Romulo, for- 
mer Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, and his charming wife, are back in 
Washington and installed in an apartment 
they have taken at the Westchester. That 
the latter is their address seems a little 
strange in view of the fact that the general 
is back here with the title of Ambassador, 
will use the Philippine Chancery at 1617 
Massachusetts Avenue as his office, will have 
the Embassy personnel and staff at his dis- 
posal and there will not be another Am- 
bassador living in the Philippine Embassy 
as long as he is here. 

Actually General Romulo is back as per- 
sonal representative of Philippine President 
Magsaysay with the rank of Ambassador-at- 
Large. Though he started out as an oppo- 
nent of Magsaysay for the office of President, 
he ended up being the candidate’s campaign 
manager. To prove that he wasn’t bribed to 
withdraw from the presidential race in favor 
of Candidate Magsaysay, Romulo promised 
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he wouldn't accept any appointive job after 
the election. But Magsaysay needed the tal- 
ents of this “super Ambassador,” as the 
State Department calls him. Hence the 
trouble-shooting general accepted the assign- 
ment without pay. 

So Mrs. Romulo is now busy redecorating 
a seventh floor corner apartment at the 
Westchester which will soon be the scene of 
some interesting parties, as this couple knows 
everybody. Ambassador Romulo also has an 
office at the Westchester and he has just 
mailed his seventh book to the publishers. 
To hit the book stalls in September, Crusade 
for Democracy, takes up the problem of com- 
munism in Asia. 


[Editorial published in all Hearst newspapers, 
March 13, 1954] 


STRONG FRIEND 


Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, one of the strongest friends the United 
States has or has ever had in the East, has 
returned to this country with extraordinary 
powers as special and personal representa- 
tive of President Ramon Magsaysay. 

This gives General Romulo greater scope 
and influence than if he came as Ambassa- 
dor. The team of President Magsaysay and 
General Romulo gives the assurance that the 
Philippines will be a bastion of democracy 
against Asiatic communism. We are de- 
lighted to welcome General Romulo again 
and to wish him well. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) News of 
March 13, 1954] 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


Seldom has a Connecticut city entertained 
so gracious and powerful an orator as Gen, 
Carlos P. Romulo, who delivered the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport’s third annual Frank 
Jacoby lecture at the Klein Memorial Audi- 
torium on Brotherhood and World Peace, 

Today General Romulo is the personal en- 
voy to the United States of Philippine Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay. The briefest review 
of his past achievements tell us General 
Romulo has served as president of the United 
Nations General Assembly, was a wartime 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and has been honored with a Pulitzer prize 
journalism award. 

In 1945, at San Francisco, when allotted 2 
minutes, he made a 30-second speech in 
signing the U. N. Charter for his country. 
He said: “The hand of the Man of Galilee is 
in this finished work—the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Those words summarize the spiritual fer- 
vency and the faith of General Romulo in 
world peace and brotherhood. 

The world, he said, had come to the end 
of the trail in 1945 when 54 nations met to 
hammer out the charter of an organization 
designed to end war. With all its imperfec- 
tions and defects, General Romulo declared, 
the U. N. is the visible, tangible interpreta- 
tion of brotherhood. He said there is noth- 
ing better within reach as an instrumentality 
for peace than the U. N. 

Because the U. N., he said, represents the 
ideal of brotherhood and peace, Ralph 
Bunche (a previous Frank Jacoby lecturer), 
the grandson of a Negro slave, acting for the 
U. N., ended the 1948 Holy Land war be- 
tween the Jews and the Arab nations, and 
Israel, a new, young nation, was born under 
the U. N. aegis. 

He spoke of the miracle of the 1948 Berlin 
airlift. He told how Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, then Secretary of State and chief 
United States delegate to the U. N., brought 
America’s answer to the world. General 
Marshall warned Russia not to mistake pa- 
tience for weakness, making it clearly known 
this country was ready to fight to the last 
for freedom and liberty against aggression. 

Fifty-four nations in the U. N., General 
Romulo said, welded together with hoops of 
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steel, stood as one. Supporting Russia, in- 
cluding Russia, there were six nations. 
Keeping our word, the Philippines were 
given their independence on July 4, 1946. 
As an Asian, paying us the highest tribute, 
the General said that his people died for 
us, fighting the Japanese, and will always 
be loyal, because we have respected their 
dignity and the dignity of the human soul. 
To have America’s inner greatness so mag- 
nificently described was truly inspirational. 
[From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News of April 30, 1954] 


INSPIRING FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo fully lived up to 
his advance notices when he spoke at the 
annual dinner of the New Brunswick Cham- 
ber of Commerce the other evening. 

General Romulo was all that had been 
expected, and more. A man of great per- 
sonal charm and wit, General Romulo held 
the attention of his audience throughout. 
His picture of the decline of United States 
influence in Asia was painted with eloquence 
and pinpointed with accuracy. But more 
important was his faith in the future of free 
nations, with his little Philippine Republic 
backing up the world power of the United 
States and the other free nations. Tracing 
the strength of our country back to the great 
principles upon which it was founded, Gen- 
eral Romulo showed how we had operated 
upon those ancient, sound principles in giv- 
ing the Filipinos their freedom. And he 
saw our firm belief in the equality and dig- 
nity of man as the basis for a preservation 
of our principles and our form of govern- 
ment against all who would try to destroy 
it, for all time. 

No one who heard General Romulo the 
other night could have come away from the 
dinner without a feeling of new faith and 
new hope and new courage to meet the trou- 
bles of an unsettled world. In bringing 
General Romulo here, the chamber of com- 
merce performed a civic service of tremen- 
dous and lasting importance, 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
April 5, 1954] 
CaRLoOs ROMULO, STATESMAN 


We were impressed by Gen. Carlos Romu- 
lo’s control over pressures he may have felt 
to press the Philippines’ case for ownership 
of United States naval and military installa- 
tions in his country when he spoke to the 
annual dinner meeting of the Portland City 
Club recently. 

Many spokesmen for friends abroad who 
appear before groups here have in the past 
fallen into one of two camps representing 
schools of thought on what to tell Americans. 

One such line stresses X country’s will to 
halt Soviet expansion and how much United 
States taxpayers should spend to steel X 
country's spirits. 

The other line usually screened by varying 
degrees of subtlety simmers down to diplo- 
matic blackmail. It runs: “Lend Y coun- 
try a few million and Y country won't be so 
friendly to Russia.” 

It is rare indeed that someone like Gen- 
eral Romulo appears to tell us how fine have 
been our relations with his country, period. 

General Romulo, the personal representa- 
tive of Philippine President Magsaysay, 


stand is that the bases belong to them. 
Our view has been otherwise. 
In his talk on mutual relations General 
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Western Massachusetts CIO Industrial 
Union Council 12th Annual Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past dozen years the Western Massachu- 
setts CIO Council has conducted an an- 
nual conference of officers and delegates 
of its unions. Over the years it has de- 
veloped into one of the most important 
labor meetings in the area encompassed 
by the council. It has become a work- 
shop for good ideas hammered out on the 
anvil of discussion and resolution. This 
annual pilgrimage of delegates from 
various CIO unions presents a review of 
the common problems that affect all. It 
serves to educate them in the progress 
they have made and the obstacles they 
have encountered. In this way, the 
members are acquainted with the task 
that lies ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday, May 
22, 1954, the Western Massachusetts CIO 
Industrial Union Council held its 12th 
annual conference at the Hotel High- 
land in Springfield, Mass. I was privi- 
leged to address the group and give a 
report on the Congress as it affected the 
problems in which they are interested. A 
message was transmitted from CIO Pres- 
ident Walter P. Reuther and numerous 
members of the State legislature. 


Mr. Herman Greenberg, president of 
the Western Massachusetts CIO Council, 
keynoted the gathering with the follow- 
ing message: 

This is our 12th annual conference. It 
comes at a very important time in our lives. 
There is every-increasing unemployment, 
talk of recession, poor legislation which will 
affect the United States labor force, and 
many other momentous decisions with which 
we will be faced. Now, more than ever, 
we just cannot sit back on our 12 years of 
fine progress. What has been done will be 
told in the reports you will get at this meet- 
ing—what lies ahead depends upon you. 
In extending to each and every one of you 
my best wishes, I look forward to your con- 
tinued friendship and cooperation. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Recorp a list of the 
delegates and their unions and the 10- 
point program discussed at the confer- 
ence. 

The list and program follows: 
DELEGATES TO WESTERN MassacHUsETrs CIO 

CounciL 


ACWA Local 523: Evelyn Drawniak, Jane 
Torrey. 

ACWA Local 26: Joseph Burleski. 

TUE Local 266: Blair Mfg. Co.; Franklin 
E. Mazza. 

P. J. & N. Local 224; Milton Bradley: George 
Driscoll, Joseph Donahue. : 

ACWA Local 541: Beatrice Kennedy, Kay 


ACWA, Asinof & Sons, Local 290: William 
Shapiro, Albert Leone, Andrew Palpini, 
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USW, CIO, Local 3326; Baldwin Duckworth 
Steelworkers: Ted Katulka, Michael Lopenzo 

UFW, CIO, Local 137: Mello Pietrucci. 

TUE, CIO, Local 278, Chapman Valve: rq. 
ward Brunelle, Edward King, Stephen Mas. 
ley, Stanley Grandalski, Norman Hughes 
Robert Yelle. : 

URW, CIO, Local 11, Fisk: James Rielley, 
William Baker, James Flynn, George McCoy, 
William Ferris. 

UPWA, Local 245: Douglas O’Brien, Mary 
Simmons, Emilio Socco, Mary Roberts. 

RWDSU, Local 515: Joseph S. Casey, Mar- 
garet Dupont. 

RWDSU, Local 566, United B. & D. E.: Max. 
imilian Roos, Jr. 

IUE, CIO, Local 202, Westinghouse: wi!- 
liam Lieberman, Sam Walker, George Abair, 
Rober Bergeron, Lucy Carmel, James Chase, 
Howard Dunlap, Reginald Funn, William F. 
Keane, Frank Gridrich, Harvey Rock, Louis 
Vi Venzio. 

IUE, CIO, Local 213, Van Norman: Henry 
Lussier, Anthony Maruca, John Ramos, John 
Swachak, Peter Cienciwa, Brownie Szebeck, 

IUE, CIO, Local 220, package machinery; 
Edward Lussier, William Waldron. 

IUE, CIO, Local 206, American Bosch: 
James Parker, James Manning, Stephen 
Jaross, Joseph Gomez, John Daly, Thomas 
Moore, James Clarke, Cornelius Driscoll, John 
Wade, Lester Barre. 

TUE, CIO, Local 288, Monsanto Chemical: 
Albert Kielbania, Wallace Wile, James Gibbs, 
Bernard Zisk, Arthur B. Miles, William Vas- 
burgh, Edward Kaplita, John Gondek. 

ACWA, Local 597, Julee Comforter: Agnes 
St. Martin, Evelyn Fitch, Rosemend Benoit. 

Local 276: Wilfred Thibodeau, Homer Du- 
shone. 

Textile Local 73, Warren Thread: Jennie 
Senk. 

Local 113, William Skinner: Anna Sullivan, 
Leo Riel, Joseph Brizard, Stuart Bilz, Irene 
Mainville. 

Local 144, Chicopee Manufacturing: Louts 
Hamel, Doris Lewko, Roland Hamel, Julia 
Szady. 

Local 65, Ludow Manufacturing: Mary §, 
Voz, Emile Dauphinais, Emily C. Gareti. 

Local 693, Berkshire: Diana Halton, Rhea 
Turcotte. 

Local 775, Hampton Mills: Edward Krzan- 
owski, Joseph Lota, Donald Johnston. 

Local 910, Rosen Textile: George Hutton. 

Local 1058, Hart Top: George Gagnon; 
Morris Nakreyko. 

Local 264, GE: Emdee Deroy. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS CIO’s 10-PornT Pro- 
Gram To Hatt UNEMPLOYMENT 


The American economy has been moving 
downward since early last fall. In the past 
4 months unemployment has more than 
tripled. Over 344 million workers are already 
officially counted as unemployed. Additional 
tens of thousands have dropped out of the 
labor force as job opportunities have dried 
up. Part-time work has become widespread. 

To meet the present unemployment situa- 
tion and to prevent it from spreading, CIO 
is recommending a limited, basic, national 
economic program. Swift action can reverse 
the tide of recession and return the country 
to full employment. 


1. TEXAS 


One of the most direct means of increas- 
ing personal consumption spending is to 
put through the proper tax changes. The 
first basic step in a full employment tax pro- 
gram is to raise the present $600 individual 
Federal income-tax exemption. A goal of 
$1,000 per person is sound in the light of 
the great price increases which have taken 
place since the $600 exemption was origi- 
nally established. CIO supports an increase 
in the personal exemption to $800 per per- 
son this year, and $1,000 next year. Raising 
the exemption to $800 would put some $4.5 
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pillion of added income in the hands of 
American families. Most of this tax relief 
would go to low- and middle-income families 
and this will stimulate consumption and 
etart the wheels of industry moving at a 
faster rate. 

In addition, CIO strongly maintains that 
the excise-tax cuts slated to go into effect 
this spring should proceed on schedule. 
These cuts on tobacco, liquor, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, and other selected products will 
also help to strengthen consumption, More- 
over, aS soon as possible steps should be 
taken to eliminate all forms of excise taxes 
which restrict consumption. 

This program of reducing the taxes on low 
and middle-income families is in sharp con- 
trast with that of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, which has stated its belief that the 
way to get out of a recession is to cut faxes 
on business and high-income families. On 
top of the recent elimination of the excess- 
profits tax on corporations, the administra- 
tion proposed @ new tax program which will 
eventually mean about a $3.3 billion cut in 
taxes. However, nearly $3 billion of this 
added tax relief would go to corporations and 
to the less than 1 percent of American fami- 
lies who own the lion’s share of corporation 
stock. This will come about as the result 
of the proposed cuts of taxes on dividends 
and the proposed increase in permissible 
depreciation deductions on new investment 
by corporations. For the other millions of 
American families, minor tax adjustments 
worth around $300 million are proposed. 
Even these adjustments will be limited to 
very special cases involving deperidents, 
working widows, high medical expenses, etc. 

There is no general tax relief for the great 
majority of taxpayers in the administra. 
tion’s plans. It is based on the old trickle- 
down theory of economic life which failed to 
maintain prosperity in the past. 

2. MINIMUM WAGE 


As the CIO stated at its last convention, 
“The millions of American families with in- 
comes below $3,000 per year constitute the 
greatest untapped market for goods of all 
types.” Raising the minimum wage from 
its present unrealistic level of 75 cents an 
hour to $1.25 will be a major step in increas- 
ing the buying power of these families. Cov- 
erage of the Federal minimum-wage law 
should be extended to additional workers now 
unprotected. 


3. STRENGTHEN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In most industries profits are still high 
and productivity increases are continuing; 
unions must, therefore, continue to press for 
wage increases to strengthen workers’ buy- 
ing power or consumption will be weakened 
even further in relation to production. Our 
labor-relations law should encourage free 
collective bargaining. The present Taft- 
Hartley Act does not do this, and the Presi- 
dent’s proposed amendments to the law 
would further restrict development of good 
labor-management relations. 


4. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


A modern well-run unemployment com- 
pensation system can be the first line of de- 
fense against the spread of any economic 
downturn. Unfortunately, benefit levels in 
the present State programs have fallen to 
% of average earnings. This scale of 
payments fails to provide adequate support 
against the loss of income due to a recession. 
In addition, many States have raised arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable barriers against un- 
employed workers who seek to obtain legiti- 
mate benefits. 

We are advocating the imniediate enact- 
ment of a strong Federal standards bill 
which will help prevent disqualification of 
qualified workers, assure essential increases 
in the amount and duration of benefits, and 
extend coverage. The CIO believes pay- 
ments should be scaled to provide an un- 
employed worker with no dependents not 
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less than 65 percent of his average weekly 
wage. Additional allowances should be 
made for dependents. Benefits should be 
payable for at least 39 weeks. A sound Fed- 
eral standards law should also permit States 
which are hard hit by unemployment and 
threatened with exhaustion of funds to be 
able to draw on grants from the Federal 
Government. 

Through such a program of standards and 
grants, Congress can protect family living 
standards, bolster purchasing power, and 
strengthen the unemployment insurance 
system. 

The Eisenhower Administration has sup- 
ported certain minor changes in the unem- 
ployment law, but it does not support a 
broad program of Federal action on stand- 
ards and grants. Its only approach to raising 
benefits fs to urge action by the States. But 
most State legislatures are not even sched- 
uled to meet this year; besides they are the 
very bodies which have permitted benefit 
levels to fall to their present inadequate 
levels. 

5. HOUSING 


An expanded residential construction in- 
dustry can lend great strength to our econ- 
omy and also help meet basic social needs. 
To fill the vast housing backlog, particularly 
for homes for families with low and moderate 
incomes, and to keep our economy expand- 
ing we must aim at a target of 2 million new 
housing units per year. 

The present administration apparently ts 
content to keep new housing units in 1954 
close to that of 1953. Yet last year’s pro- 
duction of 1.1 million units wai only slightly 
higher than the level over 25 years ago when 
our population was 45 million fewer and 
national income was less than half as large 
as today. 

As part of his housing program President 
Eisenhower has recommended construction 
of 35,000 public housing units a year in each 
of the next 4 years. Even the late Senator 
Taft in 1949 helped put through legislation 
to build 135,000 public housing units in a 
normal year with provision to build as nrany 
as 200,000 units per year, as a counter de- 
pression economic measure. 

CIO supports a public housing level of at 
least 135,000 this year, and up to 200,000 
units when possible. 

In addition to stepping up public housing, 
other steps needed to increase residential 
construction include; more liberal financing 
for low and moderate priced houses as well 
as for legitimate housing cooperatives; spe- 
cial long-term mortgage financing for mod- 
erately priced rental dwellings; long-term, 
low-interest mortgage financing for homes 
priced to $10,000. 


6. IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 


Basic improvement in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is one of the 
quickest ways to put money in the hands of 
a large section of the population which will 
spend practically all of this increased in- 
come. The CIO is supporting the Lehman- 
Dingell bill (S. 2260, H. R. 6034) to expand 
OASI coverage, add permanent and tempor- 
ary disability insurance and increase month- 
ly payments to a maximum of $200 a month. 
The Eisenhower administration as proposed 
improvements in old-age and survivor’s in- 
surance which are good as far as they go. 
They would extend coverage and raise bene- 
fits, though not to the degree necessary for 
adequate security. Moreover, the presiden- 
tial proposals make no provision for payment 
of benefits to workers who betomre temporar- 
ily or permanently disabled and suffer loss 
of current income, 

We also need Federal legislation that will 
assure more adequate public assistance pay- 
ments by the States to the unemployed, the 
aged, and others in distress. The Presi- 
dent’s plan fails to do this. 

There are over 5 million people receiving 
pensions and old-age assistance under the 
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Social Security Act. Their pensions or as- 
sistance average around $50 a month, not 
quite $12 per week. For every increase of 
$10 a week in the payments they receive, $2.7 
billion a year would be added to consumer 
purchasing power. | 

7. FARM PROGRAM 


The present recession has been underway 
for well over a year in the farm community 
and the drop in farm income has already had 
& sharp effect on the sales of agricultural 
machinery, trucks, and many appliances. In 
turn this is causing serious unemployment 
in industrial centers. A full-employment 
economy is the only sound base for both 
farm and city prosperity. 

To prevent the present farm recession from 
turning into a wholesale depression, the 
tested farm programs of price supports, mar- 
keting, storage, rural electrification and tele- 
phones, low-cost credit, and conservation 
should be improved. 

Unfortunately, the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm program will weaken existing agricul- 
tural legislation rather than strengthen it. 
The President and Secretary Benson have 
introduced proposals for flexible supports of 
basic crops. This program ignores the needs 
of the family farmer in the United States. 
We are opposed to it. 

Pending the preparation of improved leg- 
islation which will strengthen the income 
position of the family farmer and increase 
consumption of farm products, the Con- 
gress should continue the present support 
programs. 

8. CREDIT FOR SMALL BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


An essential feature of a strong and ex- 
panding economy is a liberal credit policy. 
As we are confrented with a downturn the 
need for credit is even more acute for many 
businesses, individuals, and local and State 
governments. 

The Eisenhower administration has sup- 
ported a general policy of encouraging higher 
interest rates. It has also eliminated cer- 
tain valuable Government credit sources. 
Typical of its acts have been the authorized 
increases in VA and FHA housing interest 
rates and the elimination of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

CIO has condemned the increase in in- 
terest rates on federally guaranteed housing 
loans. We believe such increases should be 
revoked to help increase the demand for resi- 
dential housing. 

Economic experience during the past 20 
years demonstrated the continuing need for 
a Federal credit agency such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. RFC or @ 
similar agency should be reestablished to 
help with special depression lending pro- 
grams, special defense loans and loans to 
many State and local bodies seeking to un- 
dertake public works. 

9. PUBLIC WORKS 


A well planned system of public works can 
alleviate many pressing social needs, also 
help support production and employment. 
Recent estimates indicate the need for at 
least 100,000 more classrooms each year for 
the next 5 years. As for hospitals, even by 
modest standards, the Nation requires 230,- 
000 new general hospital beds. The road and 
public building backlog is also very great. 

The Eisenhower administration has talked 
at length about expanding public works to 
head off a depression. However, it has failed 
to recommend legislation which could make 
public works effective in halting a downturn. 

For example: Large numbers of State and 
local governments are confronted with great 
financial obstacles when it comes to expand- 
ing public works. In many cases there are 
statutory limits on the amount and types of 
borrowing these bodies can undertake—and 
in numerous instances these limits have been 
reached or exceeded. Yet, if public works are 
to really be helpful in combating a recession 
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or depression, there must be quick action in 
getting them under way. Legislation should 
be put on the books now to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to make special loans and 
financial grants to help States and local 
communities to get their own projects under 
way. 

The Federal Government must have its 
own building and related works programs 
ready for commencement as they become 
necessary. 

10. PROGRAMS AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL— 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Many of the Federal policy proposals men- 
tioned above need your support at the State 
and local level. In addition there are other 
programs, more purely local in nature, that 
can be adopted to reinforce the economy. 

To tackle these State and local problems 
more effectively and to enlist support be- 
hind national measures, CIO recommends 
that all State councils give consideration to 
the prompt establishment of State CIO full- 
employment committees. Such committees 
can perform many useful functions. 

They can help look into the public works 
situation in your State, and come up with 
answers to many questions such as: 

Is there a shelf of plans which can be put 
into action quickly when and if economic 
conditions warrant? If there isn’t such a 
self of works, the governor and other appro- 
priate bodies should be pressed to prepare 
such plans. Inquiry should be made to de- 
termine whether there are: (a) Actual blue- 
prints to get projects out of the planning 
stage and into the project state; (b) land 
rights which have been purchased for fu- 
ture projects; (c) State funds already ap- 
propriated for this work; (d) obstacles to 
financing these projects on a State and local 
basis. 

In some cases the particular type of con- 
struction is normally financed in part by a 
Federal grant, which is then matched by a 
State appropriation. Inquiry should be 
made into the status of such so-called 
grants-in-aid programs in each State, par- 
ticularly in the school, hospital, and high- 
way fields. 

President Eisenhower has called upon the 
States to improve their presently inadequate 
unemployment-compensation laws. Press 
this issue home in your State. If this pres- 
sure fails to produce action in the States it 
will strengthen the campaign to get na- 
tional action on a Federal standards bill. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


Or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a petition and lists 
of signers in support of H. R. 1227. 
These citizens protest the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in magazines and 
mewspapers and over the radio and 
television. 

The petition follows: 

We, the undersigned of Rivesville, Marion 
County, W. Va. do petition you to 
vote to report the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) 
favorably to the House. This bill is to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising. 

Rev. M. O. Collins, O. L. Bowman, Stella 
Bowman, Grace Haldenion, M. Ethel Coogle, 
Hannah Blubaugh, J. A. Blubaugh, Manley 
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Collins, Jr., Willa Collins, O. C. Henderson, 
Wendell Collins, Daisy Hamrick, Judy Sat- 
terfield, Judy Ash, Loraine Tennant, Lester 
Satterfield, George Ash, Pearl Satterfield, 
Fletcher Brown, Maxine Vitco, Maua 
Barkets, Patty Jones, Nancy Davis, Martha 
J. Michael, Mrs. Gertrude David, Mrs. 
Maude Brown, Mrs. Ruby Lambert, Helen 
Valentine, Mrs. Anna Mae Eddy, Mrs. Bessie 
Hamrick, Mrs. Harriett Layman, Mrs. Inez 
Layman, Marie Guy, Mrs. Walter O'Dell, 
Grace Nay, Josephine Huffman, Wanora 
Collins, Darlene Collins, Lulu Henderson, 
Mike O'Dell, Mrs. Hood Straight, Dora 
Bowling, Hood Straight, F. K. Bowling, Mary 
Ash, Bertha Ash. 


Allen J. LaRue, Anna M. LaRue, Ida Mene- 
fee, A. A. Johnson, Ira LaRue, Caroline Spe- 
vock, Rev. Howard Prickett, Mrs. Howard 
Prickett, Amos White, Mrs. Hallie Copley, 
Mrs. Amos White, Mrs. Roy F. Willke, Miss 
Mary Radcliffe, Mrs. Albert Copley, Mrs. Nora 
Radcliffe, Albert Copley, Hattie Zimp, F. W. 
Towns, Ethel Towns, Minnie Cross, Elizabeth 
Cross, Cecil C. Cross, Pearl Morgan, Wilbert 
Vinart, Nancy E. Dulin, Kathleen Coburn, 
Alice Wilson, Madelyn Eddy, Beaulah Eddy, 
Harry and Connie Hess, Philip E. Dulin, Clif- 
ford Johnson, James A. Johnson, Iris John- 
son, Mrs. Jeanett Johnson, Gussy Johnson, 
Donald L. Johnson, Mrs. Orin Eddy, Mrs. Rose 
Rote, L. E. Vincent, Shirley Yoak, Loraine 
Woods, Eva C. Young, Elda Mitchell, Loretta 
J. Mitchell, Eugene Inquento, 


J. B. Staley (pastor), E. G. Dennison, Mrs. 
Mary Watson, Mrs. Maude K. Yost, Mrs. Clara 
V. Chapple, Mrs. Edna Watkins, Clifford Mer- 
rifield, Helen P. Rodgers, Doris Keefover, 
Blaine Sigley, Cecil A. Layman, Orva Mal- 
colm, W. C. Ice, Hattie Summers, Ruth Kee- 
fover, Warren Luckey, Don Cornwell, Juniata 
Cornwell, Geraldine Tucker, Maxine Luckey, 
Mrs. J. B. Staley, Mrs. Pauline Sigley, W. M. 
Staley, John Davis, Amy Stewart, Ira O, 
Sigley. 

GRANT TOWN 


Mrs. D. E. Long, Mrs. Earl Long, D. E. Long, 
Melba Long King, Charles Cutney, W. R. 
Eskew, Don Swisher, Dean Sharp, Lawrence 
Clair, Fay Hibbs, Dale Dulin, Mrs. Frank 
Kolozy, Mrs. Vivian Dickinson, Mrs. W. R. 
Eskew, Mary C. Eskew, Julfa Long, Sandra 
Hiser, Mrs. Jack Pratt, Jack Pratt, Margret 
Costo, Nancy Carol Dodd, Mrs. Evelyn Pratt, 
Ruby Clair, Lucille Straight, Glenn Fox, Zura 
Dulin, Dean Sharp, Delbert Boor, Richard 
Straight, Lottie Toothman, Reed Parker, Mar- 
cella Myers, Mrs. John P. Lesch, Mrs. Alma 
Lambert, Jessie Costo. 


MANNINGTON 


Bertie Devore, L. Boyd Hays, Betty Bowyer, 
Ella Davis, Virginia Furke, F. E. Furke, M. 
Beryl Stewart, Georgia Hawkins, Kathryn 
Hays, Mrs. Ray Keys, C. E. Bowyer, Mrs. P. H. 
Brummage, Mrs. Margaret Booth, Mr. W. V. 
Booth, Mrs. Nat G. Barnhart, Nat G. Barn- 
hart, Mrs. Thomas Rea, Claude Devore, Beth 
Ann Broadwater, H. S. Broadwater, E. E. 
Hamilton, Chas. H. Phillips, Ira W. Davis, 
Frank H. Huey, James W. Cross, John L. 
Cross, J. B. Lazear, C. M. Charlton, R. Emmett 
Mockler, R. W. Moseley, A. R. Conoway, Clyde 
Cooley, J. E. Beall, Willie Robinson, Brooks 
Tapp, Robert W. Kent, J. D. Tribble, Alta 
Clemans, Jessie Coon, Mrs. I. W. Davis, Mrs. 
Alta Beveridge, Mrs. Ira C. Shaffer, Mrs. L. M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Harvey Floyd, Mrs. J. B. 
Lazear, Mrs. J. N. Kiger. 

Clyde Wyckoff, Jennie Jones, Effie Wyckoff, 
Daisy Masters, Nettie McInturff, Mrs. Par- 
rish, Ola Jones, Mrs. Donnis Sandy, Mrs. 
Gayetta Glover, Mrs. Minnie Moore, James 
Glover, H. F. Smith, Thomas Michall, Sant- 
ford L. Moore, M. I. Jones, W. H. Antel, 
Jackson Roupe, Josephine Moore, Jay Antel, 
Nick Regillo, Arden J. Shock, Lillie Tooth- 
man, Mrs. J. N. Morgan, Mrs. Beatrice Arm- 
strong, Pauline Murphy, Roxie Schrader, 
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Sherwin Toothman, Rose Ann Jones, Do- 
lores White, Anita Antel, Miss Donna Wet- 
zel, Mr. James S. R. Hayes, Vance Armstrong 
L. H. Heldreth, Irma Regillo, Lolla Glover, 
Nancy Hayes, Ruth Glover, Louise Yeater 
Jeanne White, Betty Dye, Marilyn Hayes, 
Jannie Henline, Ramona Masters, Mavis 
Webb, Barbara Wright, Mary Hill, Mr. ang 
Mrs. Clarence Glover, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Glover, Mr. and Mrs. Clark Hayes, Helen 
Glover, Edna Shingleton, Madelyn Hayes 
Katherine Hayes, Cora Michue, W. L. Hayes, 
Mrs. Leslie Hayes, Evelyn Antel, Harold Antel, 
Murrel Moore, Guy White, Leah White, 
Edgar L. Glover, Mrs. Herbert Grimm, H. 0, 
Grimm. 
BASONETTSVILLE 

Arlice Reese Lowe, Nellie Tennant, Hattie 
Surger, Pauline Eddy, Ida Lough, Goldie 
Moore, Fern Dicken, Pauline Wilson, Grace 
Haught, Annie Hunter, Bertha King, Grace 
Haught, David Blair Tennant, Vernon wil- 
liams, David Tennant, Ronnie Walls, Harry 
Dennison, Wanda Eddy, Betty Gail Eddy, 
Ruth Keefover, Mary Merne, Leona Rinehart, 
Virginia Emery, Mabel Morris, Wanetta Wil- 
son, Bertha Wilson, Rosalie Chisler, Helen 
Haught, N. B. George, Daisy Wilson, Helen 
McCoy, Elaine Haught, Marjorie Tennant, 
Nerva Keefover, Ruth. Mercer, Mabel Gusse, 
Catherine Eddy, W. Beryl Tennant, Buhl 
Tennant, Ray Wilson, Arlen Floyd, H. Kruse- 
ly, E. J. Michael, James G. Hunter. 


FAIRVIEW 


Thomas D. Fortney, Zelda Fortney, Nadine 
Layman, Aldine Goodwin, Etta Barr, Mrs, 
Guy A. Jamison, E. S. Roumberger, Guy A. 
Jamison, R, J. Michael, Bob Griffith, Mrs, 
Maude Haught, L. C. Emery, Evelyn Simcic, 
Alice Bennington, Ann Paugh, F. J. Snider, 
Dallas G. Paugh, J. W. Sutton, Joseph 
Simac, Francis Carpenter, Evelyn Carpenter, 
Minnie Snider, Mrs. Guy Toothman, Guy 
Toothman, Mrs. Ray Hise, Eileen Toothman, 
Ocie May Yost, Irene Miller, Mrs. J. M. 
Haught, Mary Yeager, Phyllis Gum, Ivan 
Gum. 

WCTU, FAIRVIEW 

Mr. A. O. Hanes, Mrs. A. O. Hanes, Mrs. Guy 
Barnett, Mrs. Mae Robison, Mrs. Irena Price, 
Mrs. Alice Toothman, Mrs. Edith Tennant, 
Mrs. Gertrude Haught, Mrs. M. B. Tonkin, 
Jack W. Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Yost, 
Mrs. H. W. Dragod, Mrs. J. P. Jones, Virgil 
Baker, E. B. Price, C. W. Kitzmiller, Eloise 
O'Dell, Doris Myer, Mrs. Betty Hanes, W. B. 
Hanes, Lizzie Toothman. 

Bertha Hanes, Clara May Musgrave, Elias 
Kennedy, Martha Kennedy, W. R. O'Dell, 
Lindsay H. Toothman, Woodrow Sloan, Geo. 
Burline, Geo. Haught, Sallie B. O'Dell, Flo 
Lorentz, Alice Ammons, Ruth Yost, Dove 
Eddy, Emma Murdock, Osra G. Shuman, 
Ressie Caffman, Ray White, Mrs. Brode Sum- 
mers, W. C. Wilson, R. J. Wilson, Ruth Coff- 
man, Monford Wilson, W. M. Lorentz, O. O. 
Eddy, E. J. Johnson, P. L. O’Dell, Mrs. W. S. 
Dean, Loretta Dean, Peggy Wilson, Mrs. Rob- 
ert T. Carr, Miss Sallie Coffman, Miss Lucy 
Toothman, Lillie Toothman, Virginia O'Dell, 
Mary Sturm, Philip Toothman, Ethel King, 
Gwendolyn King, Mrs. Russell Bean, Russell 


FAIRMONT 


June Diddle, Mrs. James Diddle, Rev. James 
Diddle, Mrs. Alice Rowand, C. A. Rowand, 
Mrs. Lillian Kingcaid, Freddie Diddle, C. A. 
Rowand, H. F. Kingcaid, Elsie Lewis, Mrs. 
Delbert J. Shauer, Mrs. Chester L. Fast, 
Z. B. Nuzun, Myrtle M. Nuzun, Eugene Sat- 
terfield, Mrs. Ruth Swisher, Mrs. Loraine 
Satterfield, Thelma King, Freeman King, 
Esther Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Brooks, Jemima 
Linn, Allie Carpenter, Margaret Boyce, Ver- 
gie Hayhurst, Ruby McDougal, Bell Phillips, 
H. L. Moran, Robert Lee Watts, Linden Wil- 
liams, Mary Emma Satterfield, Ann Smith, 
Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. Mary Hewitt, Mrs. 
Gladys Stanley, Betty Stanley, A. B. Brook. 





1954 
Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Slo- 
vak Independence Day, I am privileged, 
indeed, to address the House in behalf of 
the great Slovak people who in spite of 
Communist tyranny are still struggling 
bravely for national sovereignty and 
liberty. 

The Slovakian people early demon- 
strated their ability to govern them- 
selves. As far back as the ninth cen- 
tury these people established the Great 
Moravian Empire. Again, on March 14, 
1939, after centuries of submergence and 
domination, Slovakia, following tradi- 
tional democratic principles, was estab- 
lished and recognized by many great na- 
tions. At the end of World War I the 
Red Army put a tragic end to the short- 
lived freedom of the Slovak people, and 
the nation was speedily transformed into 
a Communist puppet regime. Notwith- 
standing that fact, the Slovak people, 
faced with great obstacles and discour- 
agements, are tenaciously clinging to 
democratic principles and gallantly 
fighting against communism. 

The Slovak people are deeply religious, 
and that is the strongest reason why 
they are so anti-Communist. The words 
of a great Slovak scientist-astronomer, 
Gen. Milan Tastislav Stefanik, after 
completing a trip through Russia in 
1919, typify, not only Slovak, but demo- 
cratic, reactions to communism, He 
said: 

Say it loudly to everybody; bolshevism is 
not only a philosophical ideology, but also a 
morbid phenomenon, an apocalyptic chaos, 
in which the lowest instincts manifest them- 
selves and the Bolshevist leaders are dictators 
in the most terrible sense of the word. Clad 
in rags, they seize wealth and in reality claim 
privileges. Democracy must fight against 
this movement. To flirt with bolshevism 
means to leave the path of honor and of 
human commonsense. And I tell you out 
of the depth of my soul: The fight against 
all phenomena of bolshevism must dominate 
our policy. Let us act energetically as long 
as there is time. If we will not decide our- 
selves to act, bolshevism will weaken small 
nations and, at the end, cause their full 
dissolution. 


I cannot conceive of any statement 
being more accurate or prophetic. It is 
tragic that the timely warnings of this 
able Slovak statesman were not heeded 
by the nations of the world and espe- 
cially by the statesmen at Yalta, Tehe- 
ran, and Potsdam. But it is not too late 
for us to heed them now. 

Another Slovak leader, Dr. Jozef Tiso, 
spoke as follows in 1945: 

The Slovak people do not rely on interna- 
tional Moscow because under its rule, their 
national independence would,be devoured 
and would disappear. The Slovak people 
will never support the power position of 

, because bolshevism is only a brutal 
negation of religion, the negation of higher 
culture, the destruction of human nature 
— om undermining of the bases of human 
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For these remarks, Dr. Tiso later paid 
with his life. Thus he joined the glori- 
ous martyrdom for human freedom. 

I cite the above expressions, however, 
to indicate the obstinate, unyielding op- 
position of the Slovaks to communism. 
Their bishops, priests, nuns, and re- 
ligious have been imprisoned and cruelly 
persecuted. Their people have been 
tyrannized and martyred. But they 
have not surrendered their honor, they 
have never ceased to clamor, struggle, 
and fight for independence and freedom. 

Such a people are entitled, not only to 
encouragement but help. They are not 
alone in this fight. Many small nations 
and small peoples are with them in the 
tragic circle of Communist oppression. 
Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and others are in human bond- 
age. The time will come just as surely 
as God is in heaven, when they will be 
liberated. But that day will come only 
when the free world, the democratic 
world, awakens to the enormity of the 
present situation in which millions of 
people are bound with the heavy chains 
of oppression. If the principle of self- 
determination means anything, if the 
United Nations means anything, if our 
professions of freedom means anything, 
if the sacrifice of our boys mean any- 
thing, then the American people must 
stand by the great principles, heretofore 
so boldly espoused, that what we seek “is 
a reign of law based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” We 
must stand for liberation and freedom. 
We must cancel out the terrible diplo- 
matic blunders that consigned so many 
helpless free peoples to brutal Commu- 
nist domination. 

Let us never forget that we are the 
hope of these poor, helpless, oppressed 
peoples from Poland to Slovakia, and 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea. Yes, everywhere men 
and women are in chains. We remain 
in their minds as the great inspiring 
hope of the future and the one great 
power in the world with strength, power, 
and idealism to stand boldly for the 
right, to lead the campaign for libera- 
tion and bring freedom and peace to the 
world. 


American Aid Versus Foreign Aid, 
1946 to 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
news bulletin of Paul O. Peters, editor, 
of Washington, D. C., dated Friday, May 
21, 1954, is important in that it shows 
the extent to which aid to foreign gov- 
ernments has exceeded that of grants- 
in-aid received by our own people, in- 
cluding checks to individuals as veterans 
e _— War II and the Korean inci- 
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The article to which I refer, and which 
is made a part of my remarks, is as 
follows: 

Postwar ForeiIcn EcoNoMIc AND MILITARY 
Am ProcraMs Exceep Cost or GRraNTs-IN- 
AD To STaTE anp Loca, GOVERNMENTs PLus 
CHECKS TO INDIVIDUALS 

(By Paul O. Peters) 

The title of this bulletin might well be 
“Foreigners Preferred,” for while our Gov- 
ernment has been collecting billions of dol- 
lars from the American taxpayers and send- 
ing back a small percentage of the internal- 
revenue collections as grants-in-aid and 
checks to individuals, including the veterans 
of World War II and the Korean fiasco known 
as an aggression, the amount which the 
American people have received is far less 
than the amounts in grants and credits to 
foreign governments in the postwar period. 

The table which follows shows the aid ex- 
tended to Americans and the aid extended 
to foreign governments for the fiscal years 
1946 through 1953: 


American aid versus foreign aid: 1946 to 1953 


Net aid to 
foreign 
governments 
by United 
States 


Aid to Amer- 
icans by 
United 
States 


Fiscal year 


$1, 290, 107, 183 
1, 694, 070, 076 
5, 551, 054, 046 
5, 493, 710, 763 


$5, 763, 513, 843 


6, 336, 000, 000 


47, 793, 685, 385 
Any well-informed taxpayer who studies 
the news reports of our adventures in 
foreign lands, and who takes time to inquire 
as to the foreign entanglements in which 
we have become involved, can look upon the 
record written by the economic internation- 
alists and one worlders and decide for him- 
self whether or not we need an American 
foreign policy instead of a foreign American 
policy. The table speaks for itself. 


The Soviet’s Second Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, just a little 
over 1 month ago I remarked before 
this body that TVA was America’s first 
Socialist-Communist experiment. A 
heated discussion followed because some 
of the Members felt that I had exceeded 
the proprieties and dignities of the House 
by characterizing TVA as socialistic and 
communistic. To justify the terminol- 
ogy I used I read into the Recorp Web- 
ster’s definition of communism, to wit, 
“a system of social organization in which 
goods are held in common. the opposite 
of the system of private enterprise.” I 
then proceeded to square that definition 
with TVA. I ended my address with the 
following language: 

We fight wars on the theory that socializ- 
ing and communizing economy is wrong be- 
cause it cuts production and brings misery 
and tyranny to the people. If we take up 
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arms to defeat it abroad, why do we tolerate 
it at home? 


It is perfectly clear that Congress is 
promoting and legislating socialism when 
it authorizes and appropriates money for 
public housing, TVA, subsidies for this, 
and handouts for that, at the expense 
of the inarticulate unorganized citizen— 
Kulak in Russia. The Members of the 
House were startled at the terms I used 
only because they had not read the dic- 
tionary definition of communism and 
were accustomed to think of these 
schemes in the spurious terms of so0- 
cial welfare, social gains, and planned 
economy. 

This misleading use of labels is the 
subject of John T. Flynn’s article en- 
titled “The Soviet’s Second Front,” which 
appears in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury. The following are excerpts 
from Mr. Flynn’s article: 

Tue Soviet’s SECOND FRONT 
(By John T. Flynn) 


Someone has said that many great wars 
have been lost because the leaders fought 
the wrong war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. That is what we are doing here. 
And that is why we are losing the only war 
in which we are involved that is worth 
winning. 

. aa o . 

What is the Communist threat in America 
today? It has two objectives. One is to 
support the aims of the Communist world 
in Europe and Asia. The other is to make 
the United States into a socialist society. 
We have at last succeeded in alerting the 
American people to the Communist spy who 
inserts himself in some sensitive spot in our 
Government to collect unguarded secrets for 
Russia and to influence policy in Europe 
and Asia in favor of Russia. But the Com- 
munists have another objective. That is the 
spread of socialism here in this country. 
Any American citizen or organization who 
promotes socialism here is, whether he knows 
it or not, promoting the second great aim of 
Russia in the United States. 

There are, of course, differences between 
Socialists. There are Socialists who seek to 
bring socialism into effect gradually, and 
fondly imagine they can operate it by demo- 
cratic methods. There are some who want 
total socialism; others who seek to socialize 
merely a large sector of the system. There 
are some who believe it should be done grad- 
ually and others who think it can be done 
more effectively by swift, violent, revolu- 
tionary action. But all are agreed on the 
one great central alim—namely that the all- 
powerful state must assume total authority 
over the economic system. ; 

The Soviet Government is a Socialist Gov- 
ernment. Russia’s official title is the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The bible of 
all socialists, including the Russians, is the 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels. 
When it was written, a question arose as to 
whether it should be called the Socialist 
Manifesto. But Engels urged that the word 
socialism had gotten associated at that time 
with such crackpot little utopias as Brook 
Farm, and they did not want their move- 
ment confused with that. They adopted the 
word communism for what today we call 
socialism. C.D. H. Cole, the British Socialist 
writer, tells us that the only difference be- 
tween what is called socialism in England 
and communism in Russia is a matter not of 
principle but of tactics. The Communist 
has two war zones. One includes the pro- 
motion of Russia's international objectives. 
The other is the promotion of socialism in 
the United States. 


Once upon a time we had an American 
Socialist Party, led by Norman Thomas. It 
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called itself a Socialist party and made an 
honest appeal to voters for socialism. But 
the Socialist Party has disappeared. The 
Socialist label has no sales value. Now the 
Socialists cause is carried on by wholly dif- 
ferent groups. They promote the Socialist 
revolution in America under a banner labeled 
“anti-Communist.” 

We do not fight with any degree of under- 
standing or energy or success these new-style 
socialist revolutionaries who labor every- 
where to introduce socialist institutions here, 
which is precisely what the Communists 
wish. To begin this fight is the greatest 
task before American statesmen and Ameri- 
can patriots now—infinitely more important 
than wasting our substance in a futile strug- 
gle to save what still remains on the Conti- 
nent of Europe outside of Communist au- 
thority. Now let us see and measure this 
revolutionary threat in America. 

Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas tried to 
sell socialism to America. They failed be- 
cause they labeled it socialism. Debs once 
polled nearly a million votes and Thomas 
nearly 900,000. But that was high tide in 
1932. In the 1936 election Thomas got only 
187,000. That was because other Socialist 
forces under a different and slicker leader- 
ship had found a better way. The leader in 
this movement was Sidney Hillman, head of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—a heavily pro-Communist union. 
He was joined by David Dubinsky, head of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, which was heavily Socialist. 

Hillman formed a new party—the Ameri- 
can Labor Party. His plan was to create one 
big stockade in which he could corral a great 
variety of Communist and Socialist votes. 
With this weapon he could blackjack the 
Democrats in New York into nominating 
candidates of his choice. In 1938, this coali- 
tion of Communist and Socialist votes proved 
its power. Dewey got 2,302,000 Republican 
votes; LEHMAN got 1,971,000 Democratic votes. 
But Hillman and Dubinsky gave LEHMAN an 
additional 409,979 Communist and Socialist 
votes and made him Governor. In 1940 Re- 
publican Willkie had 171,000 more votes than 
Rooseveit got from the Democrats. But the 
Hillman-Dubinsky combination gave Roose- 
velt 422,518 additional votes—enough to 
wipe out the Willkie lead and give Roose- 
velt New York's electoral vote. 

By 1944 the Socialist group began to re- 
sent the domination of Moscow and split 
from the American Labor Party to form the 
Liberal Party. ‘However, they voted alike in 
the elections. In the 1944 election, these 
two groups gave Roosevelt 825,235 votes in 
New York—enough to wipe out Dewey’s ma- 
jority over the Democrats. From this point 
on, the Democratic Party in New York State 
has continued as the prisoner of these 
Communist and Socialist armies. 

This was true in other States, but the 
precise size of the Communist and Socialist 
minority cannot be fixed because in States 
like Connecticut, New Jersey, Dlinois, Penn- 
sylvania and others, the leftwing leaders 
operated inside the Democratic organization. 
It is a fact of startling significance when 
we realize that Harry Truman was told by 
Roosevelt in 1944 that to get the nomination 
for Vice President which ultimately made 
him President, he had to clear it with Sid- 
ney [Hillman]. Indeed, every important de- 
cision of the Democratic Convention in 1944 
had to be, by Roosevelt’s orders, cleared with 
Sidney. No one can refuse to recognize the 
great hold this collection of Socialist and 
Communist revolutionists got on American 
policy. 

But, even more important, the Socialist 
Liberal Party got from Stuart Chase and 
George Soule early in the New Deal days a 
new name for socialism. They called it the 
Planned Economy. This was a stroke of 
salesmanship genius. It thus became pos- 
sible for professors and journalists to adopt 
the great cause without the stigma of Marx 
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on the label. After all, what could be more 
appealing to the practical-minded Ameri- 
can that an economic system rationally anq 
wisely planned? 

But these men did not mean a planned 
capitalist system. They meant a planned 
Socialist society. This rational and per- 
suasive brand label made it possible even 
for some luminous-minded businessmen to 
take the curse of business off their egos anq 
act like intellectuals by embracing a philoso- 
phy of society which was planned. This 
Liberal Party is now the successor of the So- 
cialist Party of Norman Thomas, but far 
more radical and aggressive, and impudent, 
in its respectability. 

The next phase of this plan was the or- 
ganization of a movement to direct and con- 
trol the party on the model of the Fabian 
Society, which directed Britain’s Socialist 
revolution. In 1947, therefore, the leaders 
organized the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—the ADA—which is really the Socialist 
politburo—the planning body of the Socialist 
movement. Its purpose is not merely po- 
litical. It is revolutionary. Its plan is (1) 
to introduce socialism one step at a time; 
(2) to introduce Socialist ideas into school 
textbooks, churches, the press and other 
media of information; (3) to couple So- 
cialist objectives with reform movement; 
(4) to infiltrate whatever political party of- 
fers the best medium for propagating its 
ideas; (5) to advocate measures designed to 
cripple the system of private enterprise, such 
as heavy income taxes, Government inva- 
sions of business, handouts of every descrip- 
tion, and measures to buy with money or 
favors large racial, economic, or religious 
groups—but never using the word Socialist. 

And how much more effective it would be 
if the ADA could run its candidate for the 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket instead 
of the Socialist ticket. Impossible, you say? 
By no means. Adlai Stevenson was their 
candidate. They nominated him for Presi- 
dent on the Liberal Party ticket, and he 
was nominated by the Democrats. Wilson 
Wyatt, former Housing Administrator, was 
the first head of ADA. He managed Steven- 
son’s campaign for the Presidency. Mr. Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., is one of the ADA's 
most vocal members and apologists. He was 
Adlai Stevenson's speech writer in the last 
campaign. Not a bad job of infiltration, I 
would say. The ADA supplied the Demo- 
ertic candidate, his speech writer, and his 
campaign manager. 

Mr. Schlesinger is one of the ADA’s most 
outspoken philosophers. American New 
Dealers, he says, are “gradually advancing 
out of the jungle of private enterprise.” He 
informs us that Britain has “submitted her- 
self to social democracy and the United 
States will very likely advance in the same 
direction through a series of New Deals.” 
He rejoices that “the next depression will 
inevitably mean a vast expansion in Govern- 
ment ownership and control” and, with com- 
plete contempt for the political insouciance 
of business, he sneers that “the private own- 
ers will not just submit” to Government con- 
trol or ownership but in characteristic 
fashion “will demand it.” He observes that 
there is no sign in either nation (Britain or 
the United States) “that the capitalists are 
putting up a really determined fight against 
those who would use the state to restrict 
their profits and reduce their power—even 
perhaps take their property away from 
them.” 

Why should he not hold them in con- 
tempt? Has he not seen a great political 
party led by anti-Socialists and financed 
by businessmen nominating the choice of 
the Socialist ADA for President? And has 
he not seen great numbers of businessmen 
and wealthy families and their rich foun- 
dations financing the incredible adventures 
of his red and pink companions—founda- 
tions which have been the prineipal sup- 
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port of the most extreme and daring Com- 
munist activities such as, for instance, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations which helped 
deliver China to the Reds? ADA is sup- 
ported not only by the powerful CIO unions 
but by the two huge and rich leftwing gar- 
ment workers’. unions. 

The point of all this, of course, is that 
here is a group doing infinitely more to lay 
the foundations for a Communist America 
than the Communist leaders can do. They 
promote socialism here. They do not peddle 
it. They are wholesalers. They have cap- 
tured one of our great parties and have 
actually infiltrated the other. They swarm 
in our colleges and high schools, our pub- 
lishing houses, our leading journals, our 
newspapers—even some of the most con- 
servative. They are crowded into radio and 
television, the movies, and the stage. They 
have captured labor. And they cannot be 
tagged with the discrediting label of com- 
munism. 

They actually call themselves anti-Com- 
munist and under this label of anticom- 
munism they lay the foundation for a Com- 
munist America. They include among their 
supporters such men in high places as Sen- 
ator Herbert Lehman, of New York; Senator 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois; Senatcr Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee; Francis Biddle, a for- 
mer Attorney General of the United States, 
and their present chairman, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt—plus many, many others. 

We will begin to fight American commu- 
nism in America when we stop spending 
billions to fight foolish and losing wars 
against communism in Europe and Asia and 
direct our fire at this army of creepies in 
America which builds the foundations on 
which communism will later roost, 


The Trinity River Project Should Be 
Started Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the upper 
reaches of Trinity River lie about 1,500 
feet above and 20 miles to the west of the 
upper Sacramento River near the 
northern end of California’s great Cen- 
tral Valley. Eastward-moving storms 
blocked, by the Trinity Mountains bring 
to the upper Trinity River Basin some 
of the highest annual precipitation re- 
corded anywhere in the State, nearly 80 
inches at the higher elevations. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of 
acre-feet of water, which could be de- 
veloped for irrigation and hydroelectric 
power, flow down the Trinity River and 
are lost into the sea. A plan to use these 
undeveloped resources for the benefit of 
northern California was submitted to 
the Congress in the report of Mr. Oscar 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, 
dated January 2, 1953. 

The potentialities of the upper Trinity 
River have long been recognized. Pre- 
vious and present investigations form 
the basis for the conclusion that the 
fullest and most economic conservation 
and use of the water resources of the 
Trinity River for the widest possible 
public benefit can be obtained by the di- 
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version of surplus water into the Central 
Valley Basin. 

In support of the Trinity River 
project, I want to briefly discuss the 
need for the development, the proposed 
plan of development, its justification 
and the effect of the diversion on the re- 
sources or future water requirements of 
the Trinity River Basin, 

NEED 


First, there appears to be no question 
as to the need for surplus Trinity River 
water to meet the expanding require- 
ments for irrigation-water supply in 
the Central Valley. Maximum crop pro- 
duction is now restricted by inadequate 
water supplies on thousands of acres of 
farmland. As the population continues 
to increase the need becomes more and 
more acute. Failing ground-water sup- 
plies have added to the demands for sup- 
plemental water. Among the areas in 
the Central Valley suitable for early de- 
velopment with additional water sup- 
plies are the lands adjacent to the Sac- 
ramento River, including the Sacra- 
mento Canals unit of the Central Valley 
project. Here over 200,000 acres of land 
require water for irrigation. 

The second principal need is for addi- 
tional electric power for farms, homes, 
and rapidly developing industries. 
Throughout all of northern California 
the increasing population, more irriga- 
tion pumping and expanding industries 
are placing an ever-increasing burden 
on existing facilities. Studies by the 
Interior Department and the public- 
utilities commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia show that requirements for new 
generating and transmission works are 
not being met and that an acute long- 
range power-shortage problem results. 
In this connection it is important to note 
that almost half of the powerplant ca- 
pacity of northern California is in 
steam-electric plants, drawing upon fuel 
sources which cannot be replaced. By 
making use of renewable water resources 
these fuel reserves can be conserved. 

PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 


To conserve and put to beneficial use 
the surplus flows of the Trinity River as 
proposed by the Department of the In- 
terior requires a large multiple-purpose 
storage reservoir and an afterbay on the 
upper reaches of that stream, tunnels to 
divert the conserved water into the Sac- 
ramento Valley, a series of powerplants 
to generate hydroelectric energy en 
route and the use of this water for irri- 
gation in the Central Valley. 

The Trinity River project would make 
available an average of over 1 million 
acre-feet of water annually for irriga- 
tion including water from Central Val- 
ley streams made usable by the project 
works. By this diversion water would 
be provided for some 300,000 acres of 
land. It would increase the amount of 
electric energy available from the Cen- 
tral Valley project by 1,617,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually for the northern 
California power market. In addition, 
it would provide important fish and 
wildlife benefits, as well as the enhance- 
ment of the recreational resource of the 
Trinity River area. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The Trinity River division of the 
Central Valley project and associated 
features are economically justified, pro- 
ducing benefits which will exceed the 
costs by a ratio of more than 3 to 1. 
Reasonable calculations indicate a return 
of over $35 million a year in benefits 
as against $11,500,000 a year required 
to operate, maintain, and pay off the 
project on a 50-year-amortization basis. 
This project is estimated to cost about 
$200 million. 

The recommended development makes 
it possible to take advantage of the dif- 
ferent hydrologic conditions and physi- 
cal relationships in the upper Trinity 
and the Central Valley Basins so as to 
produce more water and power than 
would be possible from an independent 
operation of existing features of the 
Central Valley project or of the pro- 
posed features of the Trinity River 
division. 

EFFECT ON FUTURE NEEDS IN TRINITY RIVER 

BASIN 

The economic base for the upper 
Trinity River Basin is founded on the 
utilization of its natural resources. 
Livestock raising, mining, and lumber- 
ing are the chief industries of this area. 
The provision of goods and services to 
local residents, vacationists, and sports- 
men comprises the remainder of the eco- 
nomic base. 

The water resources of the Trinity 
River have not been developed appre- 
ciably. The principal demand for a 
substantial flow in the river at the pres- 
ent time is for support of the fishery 
resources, consisting mainly of salmon, 
steelhead, and trout. The proposed de- 
velopment will provide an adequate min- 
imum flow for the protection and propa- 
gation of fish. In fact, a preliminary 
report of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
indicates that when the protective meas- 
ures provided in the plan are taken, 
fish and wildlife resources as a whole 
will be enhanced by the development. 
There are no other major future require- 
ments for upper Trinity River water. 

There is a growing need for energy 
at attractive rates in the northwest 
counties. The new powerplants and 
transmission lines would increase the 
local power supply and make possible 
the expansion of extractive and process- 
ing industries. 


It is particularly pertinent to note that 
the State of California, through its direc- 
tor of public works in an independent 
analysis of the subject, indicated in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
dated April 13, 1953, that in their opinion 
the Trinity River project will not reduce 
the usable water resources of the Klam- 
ath River watershed to any appre- 
ciable degree. This official further stated 
that, on the other hand, it is clear that 
Trinity County, which is the county of 
origin of the waters proposed to be stored 
and diverted, could be substantially bene- 
fited by reservation of power for use of 
industry in that county, as well as from 
the standpoint of improved fish and wild- 
life facilities and recreation. 

A word as to the status of the project. 
Inasmuch as the Secretary of the In- 
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terior on the basis of the facts presented 
reported favorably in January 1953 as 
to a finding of feasibility, it follows that 
the Trinity River division is authorized 
under existing reclamation law. Funds 
for advance planning on this division of 
the Central Valley project were included 
in the President’s budget estimates. Un- 
fortunately, however, these funds were 
deleted in the action of the House of 
Representatives on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1955. This 
project should be permitted to go ahead 
right now. Further delay is inexcusable. 

In conclusion I would like to empha- 
size that the Trinity River project has 
engineering feasibility. No unusual 
construction problems are anticipated. 
It has very favorable economic feasibil- 
ity. The plan of operation is such that 
it will have no detrimental effect to the 
fishery resources or to the present and 
future water requirements of the Trinity 
River Basin. The State of California 
supports the project recommending its 
construction at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Great foresight and imagination has 
been shown in developing the possibili- 
ties of the Trinity River project. ‘There 
is ample experience to show the far- 
reaching benefits in increased produc- 
tion from this investment of public 
funds. But the needs for water in the 
Central Valley and for power in the 
northwestern counties will not be met 
until the major works are planned and 
constructed and the falling water now 
going to waste is put to use. In the in- 
terest of the continued prosperity of 
California and the Nation, I strongly 
support all efforts to attain this end. 





H. R. 8356, the Reinsurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to report that the leadership 
in the great life insurance industry re- 
cently met with President Eisenhower, 
and at the conclusion of the meeting 
announced their general support of the 
administration’s proposal to develop a 
health reinsurance program. This is an 
important milestone in our efforts to 
speed the day when more Americans can 
enjoy the benefits of better insurance 
against the costs of hospital and medical 
care. 

The significance of the statement re- 
leased after the meeting is twofold: 

First, it represents a realistic under- 
standing on the part of leading in- 
surance executives of the way in which 
Government and private industry can 
proceed hand in hand on a voluntary 
and not compulsory basis to help the 
American people in their quest for better 
health. 
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Second, it is a clear indication that 
leaders in the private insurance business 
recognize that real improvements are 
netessary in the voluntary health in- 
surance movement if our fellow citizens 
are to be properly protected against the 
serious economic consequences of illness 
and accidents. 

I am happy to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the statement which was 
issued by Horace W. Brower, president, 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Asa V. Call, president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Paul F. Clark, president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Frederick W. Ecker, 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City; Louis W. Dawson, 
president, Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
New York City; W. T. Grant, chairman, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City, Mo.; S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent, Bankers National Life Insurance 
Co., Montclair, N. J.; Ray D. Murphy, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, New York 
City; Powell B. McHaney, president, 
General American Life Insurance Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence J. Myers, presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Adiai H. Rust, chairman of 
the board, State Farm Life Insurance 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Eldon Stevenson, 
Jr., president, National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Carroll 
M. Shanks, president, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Newark, N. J.; 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Claris Adams, executive vice 
president and general counsel, American 
Life Convention, Washington, D. C.; Eu- 
gene M. Thoré, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, New 
York City. 

The statement follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 

At the invitation of the President, 17 offi- 
cials of life-insurance companies attended a 
luncheon conference at the White House to- 
day to discuss the administration's pending 
legislative proposal to establish health rein- 
surance facilities as a function of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Hobby and other officials of the 
Department were also present at the 
luncheon. 

At the conclusion of the conference the 
life-insurance company representatives is- 
sued the following statement: 

“During our conference with the President 
there was a general expression on the part of 
the life-insurance company representatives 
who were present favoring the general objec- 
tives of the bill. We believe the measure is 
directed toward encouraging and stimulating 
still further the development and expansion 
of health insurance services and coverage 
for the American public through voluntary 
plans. There was discussion at. the confer- 
ence as to how the bill may be improved. 
The plan includes many sound insurance 
principles. We feel that provision in the bill 
dealing with the utilization of State insur- 
ance departments under the plan may be 
further strengthened in order that they may 
be used to the maximum extent and that the 
system of State supervision of insurance 
should not be limited by Federal activity in 
any field.” 
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Out of Both Sides of the Mouth Pours 
TVA and No TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration owes the Congress and the 
American people a forthright explana- 
tion in refusing to reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp to the chairmanship of TVA. The 
President announced that Mr. Clapp had 
been a very fine administrator who acted 
without fear or favor. 

Mr. Clapp’s philosophy as to the need 
for TVA and all that it means to our 
national welfare is too well known to re- 
quire retelling here. 

None can doubt it is in exact accord 
with the pronouncement made by Can- 
didate Eisenhower during his campaign 
for election when he said: 

If I am elected President, TVA wil! be 
operated and maintained at maximum ef- 
ficiency. I have a keen appreciation of what 
it has done and what it will be able to con- 
tinue to do in the future. 


President Eisenhower now says he is 
looking to replace Mr. Clapp with a per- 
son whose philosophy is more in accord 
with his own. 

We know Mr. Clapp’s philosophy has 
not changed. 

If the President’s has, he owes it to 
the Congress and to the people to tell 
them about it. 

Surely he cannot mean he wants a 
man who will not make a fine adminis- 
trator. Certainly he cannot be be look- 
ing for a man who will act with fear 
and favor. 

The only alternative left is that the 
President has changed his philosophy 
and no longer wants TVA. 

We await a clarification. 








Some Statements of Policies and 
Programs for Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include some 
statements of policies and programs for 
agriculture, showing a comparison of the 
National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union, by John Kerr Rose, of the Senior 
Specialists Division, the Library of Con- 
gress, Legislative Reference. Service, 
dated March 24, 1954: 





Aspects of policy 
and programs 


attitude. to- 
Government 
of farm 


eneral 


Proposed level of price 
supports. 


Attitude toward flexi- 
ble price supports. 


Acreage allotments 
and marketing 
quotas, 


Methods of farm price 
support. 


Use of diverted acres... 
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The National Grange 


The National Grange believes that a farm 
program designed to maintain adequate farm 
income and a balance between supply and de- 
mand of agricultural commodities is essential to 
the welfare of American agriculture and national 
economy. 


We recognize that the support prices which 
we have used recently have materially redyced 
the markets for products, especially our surplus 
or export products, 


Flexible price supports should be available for 
use when necessary * * *. 

When previously listed measures have failed 
for maladjusted crops or products and for special 
crops when producers vote for and apply either 
marketing quotas or acreage allotments, we sanc- 
tion fixed price supports, 


When previously listed measures [school lunch 
program and flexible price supports} have failed 
for maladjusted crops or products and for special 
crops when producers vote for and apply either 
oe quotas or acreage allotments, we 
sanction fixed price supports. If acreage allot- 
ments are used, we urge that the inequities 
inherent in the historic base approach be recog- 
nized and corrected insofar as possible. 


We *** recommend that present general 
support methods be retained with such change 
as experience indicates is needed but we realize 
that new legislation is uired to make it possi- 
to dispose of our surpluses in expanded mar- 

ets. 

We would legalize concerted efforts or sales 
campaigns of farmers, processors, distributors 
and retailers to push the sale of products in sur- 
plus supply evs, 

We would legalize marketing agreements for 
= farm products which can successfully use 
them, 


We favor the use of self-financing 2-price or 
multiple-price measures for such commodities 
as can use them. Such 2-price or multiple- 
price measure should be supplemented by 
special measures to stimulate export of surpluses 
and compensatory imports to balance our sur- 
plus exports. 


When acreage allotments are in effect, we 
recommend that producers be ineligible for sup- 
port prices if the diverted acres are used to pro- 
duce any commodity on a commercial basis 
which would destroy the market for any other 
farm product already in sufficient supply. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Price support and production adjustment 


programs have a place in an overal! agricultural | 


program because we as a Nation sometimes fall 
short of achieving the more general policy ob- 
jectives * * * and because of certain conditions 


peculiar to agriculturg which cause farm prices | 


to fluctuate more widely than farm costs, 


The goal we seek is a condition that will per- 
mit farmers to achieve full parity. Govern- 
ment programs for agriculture should be de- 
signed to help farmers achieve this objective 
but we do not consider it the responsibility of 
Government to guarantee profitable prices to 
any group * * *. 


The price-support levels now in effect for the 
basic commodities and some others are a carry- 
over from programs designed to encourage pro- 
duction for World War IL and the postwar re- 
habilitation period * * *. The temporary pro- 
vision of law requiring 90 percent of parity price 
support on the basic commodities without regard 
to supply should be allowed to expire at the end 
of the 1954 program. 

*** The principles of the permanent pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with 
respect to variable price supports should be put 
into effect. In addition the law should be 
amended to provide that 90 percent of parity 
price supports shall be mandatory for the first 
year that marketing quotas are in effect for any 
commodity immediately following a year in 
which marketing quotas were not in effect on 
such commodity. Thereafter, the level of price 
supports would be determined by the producers’ 
response in bringing supplies in line with effec- 
tive demand. 

Under present and past acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs, long range crop rota- 
tions and good farm management practices have 
not been given due consideration in setting up 
allotments for individual farms * * *, 


We urge that State and county committees be 
given necessary administrative discretion to 
correct the glaring inequities that so often 
exist * °°. 

. o s * * 


The prerogative of the executive branch to 
avoid giving producers an opportunity to decide 
whether or not controls should be invoked to 
keep supplies in line with demand should be re- 
stricted and more clearly defined, 


* © © changes are needed to improve the work- 
ability of present legislation with respect to price 
supports and production adjustments. 

* * * The principles of the permanent provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect 
to variable price supports should be put into 
effect. In addition the law should be amended 
to provide that 90 percent of parity price supports 
shall be mandatory the Ist year that marketing 
quotas are in effect for any commodity immedi- 
ately following a year in which marketing quotas 
were not in effect on such commodity. 


The modernized parity formula should be 
extended to the basic crops which are still using 
the old formula * * * 

+ * © © Proper authority should be provided to 
require that producers devote a percentage of 
their cropland to soil-building crops or practices 
as a condition of eligibility for conservation 
payments or price support on crops which are 
not under marketing quotas * * * 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be re- 
quired to establish on an appropriate geograph- 
ical basis, lists of crops which may not be pro- 
duced for direct or indirect sale, or may be so 
produccd to a limited extent, on acres diverted 
from any crop receiving price support when 
conditions are such that limitations on the use 
of diverted acres are necessary to prevent the 
production of excessive supplies. 


| enough 
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The Farmers Union 


°° * we assert the right of all farm families 
to an opportunity to earn by their work suflicient 
income to be able to obtain at reasonable prices 
goods and services to provide living 
conditions equal to those available to all seg- 
ments of the population. * * * 


* © © If successful family farming is to be sus- 
tained, the income realized from the sale of 
products must be large enough to provide for 
farm family living, cover cash operating costs, 
replace used-up machinery and equipment, 
repay operating loans with interest, return 
capital investment * * * pay taxes and conserve 
the soil and water resources of the farm. 

Existing legislation should be revised to pro- 
vide 100 percent of full parity price support up 
to a farm-family production of 00 units, 


We urgently demand the fmmediate repeal of 
the sliding scale of price supports in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 and the substitution for it of 
a parity level of support * * °, 


Until such time as this principle [above parity 
farm price supports for commodities desired in 
greater camel is enacted into law and all monop- 
olistic restrictionistic elements are removed from 
nonagricultural business and industry, we 
support the use of acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas for 
individual farm families should be worked out ia 
a single unified farm plan. 

Marketing quotas should be established on a 
bus helage or poundage basis rather than an acre 
age basis * * *, 

Both acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
when they are invoked, should be determined for 
each farm family on a historical base adjusted for 
each of the following factors: (1) assignment of a 
minimum allotment on quota to each farm family, 
(2) a progressively graduated rate of percentage 
reductions such that the larger the historical base 
the greater the percentage of reduction, (3) a 
maximum allowable acreage or quota for any one 
farm family. 

We urge the amendment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to authorize more workable methods 
of su ee the prices of perishable as well as 
storable commodities. Production payments, 
when used, should be the difference bet ween sea- 
sonally and regionally adjusted parity prices and 
regional average market prices computed month- 
ly. We authorize the study of graduated produc- 
tion payments of the type used in the Sugar Act, 
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Aspects of policy 
and programs 


Use of diverted acres_- 


Commodity reserves 
for stockpiles. 


See. 32 funds.........- 


Federal budget and 
expenditures, 


The National Grange 





We urge a thorough, tmpartial and competent 

study of the various factors which enter into the 

ces paid by the ultimate consumer for staple 
tems of food. * * * 


* © © To achieve a stimulation of such sale of 
our surplus ucts, we recommend: 

1. * * * development of potential foreign 
markets 


2. * * * meeting competitive prices. * * * 
3. * * * adjustment of import duties and 
restrictions to induce com: im 
tion of goods into the United States. * * * 


4. * * * effectively c importation of 
ore Sade clei in sur- 


Sec. 32 ts not mentioned directly but under 
health policies: 

We ee eae and improvement of 
all schoo! b programs, and active support of 
all other health programs designed to benefit and 
protect children from mainutrition in or out of 
school. 

. s * e * 


And under farm surpluses for relief: : 

We recommend that wherever practical, and 
where our surplus farm products are needed as 
relief of distressed peoples, these surpiuses be do- 
nated to these countries in lieu of a gift of money 


And under other measures recommended: 


(1) We favor a judicious use of the sehoo]-lunch 
. nS 0 ED, 
e urge 
furtive crease nthe tna! debt Beyond 
what may be required to care for expenditures 
authorized in years. 


previous 
We recommend to Cengress the following 
methods for preventing any further debt in- 


RB PS 


tures. 
Enforce tax laws and collect the full amount 
of taxes due. 


to 
it 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 





* © * authority should be provided to require 
that producers devote a percentage of their crop- 
land to scil-building crops or practices a condi- 
tion of eliginility for conservation payments or 
price support on crops which are not under 
marketing quotas. * * * 


By stockniling fertility in the soil, we will 
build a “soil fertility bank” as a reserve for use 
in national emergencies. * * * 

° © © it must be recognized: 


That some commodities are reasonably stor- 
able at moderate cost, while others can only be 
stored for short periods, at a bigh cost, or after 
expensive processing. 


Finally, it must be recognized that no price- 
support program can be expected to work satis- 
factorily within the framework of our present 
economic system when jeopardized by huge 
stocks of commodities overhanging the market. 
With this in mind, we recommend a vigorously 
prosecuted program aimed at achieving a sizable 
reduction in present farm commodity carryovers. 
This should be achieved in a manner which will 
minimize disruption of domestic markets for 
current production and not risk destroying the 
— of maintaining and expanding needed 

reign markets. * * * 


The financial losses of the CCO resulting from 
commodities in storage going out of condition 
should be reduced by proper rotation of stocks to 
minimize quality deterioration and waste. 

Currently the cost-price squeeze in agriculture 
places a greater emphasis on the “business enter- 
prise” part of family farming, thus necessitating 
the need to seek ways to increase efficiency, and 
_ costs in operation, production and market- 


© © © whenever supplies threaten to become 
excessive, action should be taken in a timely 
manner to permit United States farm products 
to maintain a fair and stable competitive posi- 
tion in world markets. This should include the 
use of CCC or other funds, whichever is appro- 
priate, to encourage the movement of commodi- 
ties directly into world trade through private 
channels before they become the property of 
government, 


Bec. 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which makes 30 percent of each year’s customs 


receipts available for to in- 
— oa of SS een eee be 
con effect as a ——- 

tion. The provision of section a. 
mits up to $300 million to be carried over as a re- 
serve emergencies should be retained. Sec. 


32 funds should be used princi for perishable 
non basic agricultural comm: : 


The Farmers Union 





We advocate the building and maintenance of 
safety reserves, equal to at least 1 full year’s pro- 
duction of every storable commodity and of tho 
storable products of perishable farm comm od it; Ss, 


Acreage allotments should not be put into effect 
until a safety reserve of at least 75 percent of a {|| 
year’s production is on hand and marketing 
quotas should not be imposed until the equiva. 
lent of at least 1 full year’s production has been 
accumulated. 


Farm family income now is less than 75 percent 
oa with nonfarm income. To maintain 
sufficient manpower in culture to produce the 
food, fiber, oi] crops and timber that will be 
required by 1975, we shall have to see to it that 
farm a — up arenes disparity of 25 
percen’ addition keeps pace with risi 
national income. es 


We favor enactment of all practical means to 
narrow the gap between consumers dollar demand 
and their real needs for farm products. Among 
these are: 


(@ Assistance to needy people abroad, 


As much as possible of United States aid te 
assist international economic and social develop- 
ment should be extended through the inter- 
national agencies. * * * 


The United States must take the lead throngh 
the United Nations in ing a gigantic 
effort to relieve end misery in the world, 


Sec. 32 ig not oe but under ‘‘In- 
creasing consum| ”* the school-lunch program, 
& food allotment or food stamp p’ , direct 


distribution to private and public welfare institu- 

—, special] food ——— assistance to needy 

peor’ abroad, and trial use of surpluses are 
vored. 


Farmers Union further recommends that any 


5 


bonds owned by 
the individual saver and have redemption valucs 
fluctuate value of the 
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Aspects of policy 
and programs 


Economic aid 


Technical assistance... 


Trade barriers . .ce..-- 


Farm labor program. - 


Mark 
men 


eting agree- 
ts. 
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The National Grange 


We feel that the time has come to terminate 
in large measure our programs of economic aid 
to countries of Western Europe, and to place 
dependence upon trade for the.stimulation of 
production in those nations, 


We believe that direct assistance from our 
people to needy people abroad contributes 
effectively toward developing good will. We 
commend the assistance given by churches, 
CARE, granges, and other citizen groups. 

We recommend that the Foreign Operations 
Administration explore the possibility of utiliz- 
ing our agricultural surpluses for economic de- 
velopment and capital formation abroad, and 
the possibility of taking foreign currency in 
payment for our food and fibers. * * * 

We believe that technical assistance to under- 
developed and backward areas should be fur- 
nished as largely as possible through private in- 
vestment. The main role of our Government 
should be to assist in lessening the risks of private 
investment abroad through stabilization of cur- 
rency, the risks of unfair local practices, and of 
provisions to prevent expropriation of property. 


© © © We favor the expansion of international 
trade through the stabilization of world curren- 
cies and the lessening of trade barriers. While 
we do not favor complete free trade, we feel that 
means are available for a considerable revision of 
our trade policies without undermining our 
agricultural and industrial economy. 

We recommend: That, to make effective the 
finding of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 3 bipartisan governmental committee be 
given the assignment of developing recom- 
mended procedures for simplifying our cumber- 
some tariff and customs regulations and redtape, 
and for promoting the stabilization of world 
money values and the convertibility of cur- 
rencies, 


We urge such revision of the regulations apply- 
ing under the labor treaty with the Mexican 
Government as will correct existing ineqnities 
and will facilitate the use of Mexican labor by 
all farmers requiring that type of help, 


We would legalize marketing agreements for 
all farm products which can successfully use 
them. They have proven in the past to be one 
of the most useful of farm measures. They 
should not be used to control production, but 
as a practical and profitable means of selling 
and using surpluses and assuring fair prices to 
producers and consumers. 

We believe that the ideal transportation sys- 
tem should be freely competitive, unsubsidized, 
and regulated only to the extent that safety, 
health, and public welfare require. Wo, there- 
fore, urge that measures should be taken as 
rapidly as possible to minimize and eliminate 
all subsidies, paid directly to all forms of trans- 
portation * * *, 


We therefore recommend: 

1. That the ICO grant more certificates and 
permits to applicants desiring to enter the 
trucking business * * *. 

2. That the practice enforced by labor unions 
compelling farmers or other truck operators 
to employ standby drivers when enterin; 
certain communities or areas should be eli 
nated * * * 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Economic aid should be replaced as rapidly 
as possible 7 expansion of mutually profit- 
able trade. To the extent that economic aid is 
required,. much greater emphasis should be 
placed on economic development of under- 
developed areas, * * * 


We favor the continuation and improvement 
of the technical assistance program as an impor- 
tant part of our foreign policy. This program 
should be designed to offer underdeveloped 
friendly nations technical training and demon- 
strational services and should not be another 
oe for the extension of economic or monetary 
ai 


* ¢ ® the United States should: 

(a) Authorize and negotiate trade agreements 
and procedures under which the President may 
negotiate changes in United States tariff and im- 
port restrictions * * *, in return for concessions 
from other countries with respect to tariffs, im- 
port quotas, exchange controls, and other trade 
barriers. 

(6) Offer more stability in tariff rates and cus- 
toms for reasonable periods in return for recipro- 
cal benefits. 


(4) Eliminate legislation and regulations 
which require ‘‘buy American.” 

(e) Enact legislation to further revise and sim- 
plify United States customs laws, regulations, 
procedures. 

(/) Participate in an international organiza- 
tion to negotiate reductions in trade barriers, to 
develop sound principles of international trade, 
to bring about elimination of unfair or discrim- 
inatory trade practices, and to develop measures 
of international cooperation for the expansion of 
international trade. 

* * * We favor a Mexican farm-labor impor- 
tation program incorporating * * *: 

(1) Establishment of worker responsibility by 
temporary withholding of a portion of earnings 
until contract is completed. 

(2) Recruitment of workers in border areas as 
well as in the interior of Mexico. 

(3) Simplified entry provisions. 

(4) Minimum Government supervision and 
involvement in the contractual relationship 
between workers and employers. 

(5) Maximum decentralization of adminis- 
tration of the prograin, 

British West Indian and Canadian workers 
constitute another important source of farm- 
workers. We recommend continuation of pres- 
ent procedures for utilizing such workers. 


We recommend transfer of the Farm Place- 
ment Service to the U. 58. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

We favor broadening the present Marketing 
Agreement Act to cover additional commodi- 
ties ° 


Baste elements of our national transportation 
policy should include maintenance of privately 
owned transportation system, efficiently and 
economically operated, preservation of the in- 
herent advantages of each type of transporta- 
tion, and such minimum public regulation as 
is necessary in the public interest. 


We will oppose Any liberalization of the rate- 
— standards of the Interstate Commerce 


Reduction or elimination of transportation 
taxes should have a priority in any tax-reduction 
program, 


The Farmers Union 


The United States must take the lead through 
the United Nations in sponsoring a gigantic 
effort to relieve hunger and misery in the world, 


As much as possible of United States ald to 
assist international economic and social develop- 
ment should be extended through the interna- 
tional agencies such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization rather than direct from the United 
States to the country involved to remove the 
danger of imperialistic domination, 


* © © We regard the point 4 program as a stroke 
of the highest statesmanship. This bold new 
program if of sufficient size and quality can 
change the political and social climate of the world 
within a few years. We endorse pending pro- 
posals to expand and improve the program, with 
special emphasis on the need for working under 
the guidance of the United Nations. * * * We 
are convinced that the United States should em- 
bark now on an international development pro- 
gtam on a comprehensive scale, 


°° * We accept as an integral part of our 
parity income concept for family farmers a re- 
sponsibility to assure parity of income to all farm 

bor and the acceptance of its democratic right 
to bargain collectively, 


We urge immediate steps to require industrial 
agriculture employers to provide at their own 
expense to their laborers, domestic and alien, all 
the basic elements in the American way of life. 
Illegal immigration should be stop We urge 
the establishment of a Federal Commission on 
err. Labor reporting directly to the Pres 

ent. 


Until such time as monopolistic practices are 
outlawed in business and industry, we are con- 
vinced of the moral right of family farmers to 
obtain and use marketing agreements and orders 
to help them obtain parity returns for the com- 
modities they produce. 


A boldly planned integrated transportation 
system including bighways, rail, water, and air 
on both a regional and nationwide basis should 
be developed to include individual, corporate, 
cooperative, and publicly owned facilities of 
every type. 


We urge revision of freight rates to correct 
discrimination against Western and Southern 
development. No freight-rate increases should 
be allowed except on the basis of proved eflicient 
operation and increased costs of operation, 
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The National Grange 





Highway-user taxes should be levied by 
States only * * *. 


All State-imposed highway-user taxes should 
be devoted to highway construction and main- 
tenance purposes * * * 


The toll method of fmancing roads is not 
favored as a general method of highway financ- 
ing. 


Our farm-to-market road problem is far from 
solved in many States * * *. We suggest that 
attention be given to the following steps: 

1. Diversion of funds should be stopped. 

2. State-aid highway tax revenue distributed 
to local roads should not be used to replace 
former local revenue, but should be used for 
additional road construction * * *. 

3. A sound formula for the distribution of aid 
should be employed. 


5. A long-range highway plan should be 
used * * *, 


7. Secondary-road funds should not be dis- 
persed to other types of roads. 


We favor enactment of a law which will in- 
clude, in the cost of the State or Federal high- 
ways, the cost of restoring secondary roads, dam- 
aged by their use as detours during construction 
of main roads * * *, 


We are also opposed to rules which would 
have the effect of forcing trucks to run empty 
during any part of their return journey, or dur- 
ing their journey to the next area of maturing 
—. A rule that forces trucks to run empty 
will either destroy the trucking service or greatly 
increase the rates charged shippers. We there- 
fore favor continuation of the trip-leasing arrange- 
ment and ask that it be secured by legislation. 

We favor stricter enforcement of ICC and 
State regulations regarding soundness of equip- 
ment, hours of driving, qualification of drivers, 
and all other factors relating to safety. We also 
favor stricter enforcement of the weight-limit 
laws and the apprehension of those truckers who 
evade our transportation laws. * * °. 


Since sec. 13 of the ICC Act is detrimental to 
agriculture by forcing the adoption of unwar- 
ranted jocal rate levels, w@ will seek to amend 
the 13th section of the Transportation Act to 
eas that State orders on interstate commerce 

final where the State laws give due consider- 
ation to a fair rate of return and where they do 
not burden interstate commerce. 

* * ©, we favor all ical means of 


strength- ; 
ening the position of the family farm including: | always has been, a family enterprise. T’ 


1. Adequate expansion of the Farmers Home 
Administration’s supervised credit, * * * with 
the necessary to insure soundness of 


2. Use of this agency to assist farmers who need 

it to increase the size of their farms, or to add 

improvements necessary to develop their farm 
into an economically sound unit of operation. 


3. * * * We urge the maximum use and ex- 
pansion of the insured mortgage phases of the 
work of the FHA. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 





Highway and road costs should be financed 
by fuel and vehicle taxes. Such revenues 
should not be diverted for other purposes. 


The Federal gasoline tax should be tern: 
nated, leaving this source of revenue available 
to the States. 


. © * * - 
* * * We oppose the allocation of Federal aid 
to highway funds for the construction of toll 
roads. 
Trucks should bear their fair share of the cost 
of building and maintaining highways adequate 
to their use * * *. 


We mes Federal regulation of truck size 
and height * * *. 

Funds available for State highway construc- 
tion should be allocated among the various 
categories of highways with appropriate con- 
sideration for rural roads. Within each cate- 
gory of highways and roads, funds should be 
allocated on the basis of relative need as deter- 
mined by objective analyses and rating. 


We support the agricultural exemptions of 
the Motor Carrier Act. These provisions per- 
mit flexibility of movement and rates for agri- 
cultural commodities which are beneficial both 
to farmers and the consuming public. Common 
carriers cannot provide a comparable service. 

Trip leasing of trucks is a desirable practice 
to provide economic and essential service in the 
transportation of farm products. We recom- 
mend legislation to assure continuation of the 
practice of trip leasing of exempt trucks by 
regulated carriers. 


In the United States, farming pane &. and 

over- 
whelming majority of our farms are family farms 
but this term cannot be defined precisely be- 
cause the size and nature of the family farm 
varies with the family, with the character of the 
enterprise, and with all the many other factors 
that influence the individual family’s operations. 


Currently the cost-price squeeze in agriculture 
places a greater emphasis on the business enter- 
prise part of family farming, thus necessitating 
the need to seek ways to increase efficiency, and 
to lower costs in operation, production, and 
marketing. 
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The Farmers Union 


We urge that every means be used to keep 
empty freight cars moving to areas of need and 
to modernize and enlarge the Nation’s fice, of 
freight cars. 


We favor the establishment of an integrated 
nationwide fully adequate transportation system 
including all-weather modern improved ‘roads 
past every family farm in the Nation, 


The family farm is the bulwark of democracy 
* * * vital to the stability, preservation, arm im- 
provement of representative democratic govern- 


* * * Where the family is owner, manager, arm 
where the business and home are one, 
tension and conflict along economic group lines 


On the family farm, the business and home are 
one. Everyday life is concerned with the natural 
processes of birth, growth, and death. * * * ‘The 
child grows up with opportunity for well-round- 
ed knowledge of life, nature, ess, and home. 


He learns of ownership and the 
security of a place home. 
o > . o . 
We reject the exploitation of human beings 
industrial-type agricultural enterprises. 


L 
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The National Grange 


We favor, when justified hy engineering and 
economic feasibility and need, adequate Federal 
appropriations for a continuing well-balanced 
program of river basin development for irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric power production and dis- 
tribution of power to load centers, water conser- 
vation and related uses. 

Revenues from power on a public project 
should be considered as a source of income which 
may be applied as payment for any benefits of 
the project except navigation, flood control, 
recreation and other public service aspects, 


We are opposed to elimination of the preferen- 
tial clause for cooperatives, public utility dis- 
tricts, and cities in purchase of power from 
Federal projects, and are opposed to provisions 
for delivery of power from Federal projects at 
the bus bar only. 


We * * ® insist that Congress make available 
annually sufficient loan authorizations and 
administrative funds to insure * * * continued 
progress * * * extension * * * into unserved 
areas and the existing systems modernized to 
meet increased energy demands. 

* ** oppose any proposal to increase the 
long-established interest rate** * on REA 


loans. 

* * * Urge Congress to continue to make loan 
funds available to electric membership corpora- 
tions * * * for use in constructing generating 
plants and transmission lines where reasonably 
necessary. 


“e**In the name of tax eqnality * * * 
seeking 


groups * * * are te have patronage 
refunds of cooperatives taxed as corporate income 
of the cooperati even though the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and the courts have 
recognized that patro refunds made pur- 
suant to a contractual obligation are not income 
ofthe cooperative * * *. Weare opposed to this 
unfair taxation which, if enacted would seriously 
impair the efficiency of farmers’ cooperatives."* 


“We commend the telephone companies and 
the REA for the progress made in extending 
telephone service into rural areas, and urge the 
telephone companies to remove hindrances * * * 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Provision must be made for * * * special as- 
sistance to help the operators of uneconomic 
farm units make necessary adjustments. 


The production, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of power should be primarily a function of 
private enterprise, either cooperative or non- 
cooperative. The entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power business should be re- 
stricted to those instances where proper develop- 
ment cannot be had otherwise, 


© © © we favor the sale of the right to generate 
power at the dam site to private enterprise, 
either cooperative or noncooperative, or 
States or political subdivisions thereof, which 
are able to and willing to purchase such right 
under mutually satisfactory terms. If the 
power is produced by a Federal or interstate 
agency, we favor the sale of power at the plant to 
private enterprise, cooperative or noncoopera- 
tive, or to States or political subdivisions thereof 
*e-f 


Power sold by Federal agencies should be sold 
at prices which will meet all obligations for 
reimbursable charges allocated to power plus 
payment to the Federal Treasury of an amount 
equal to the Federal taxes which would be paid 
if the property were privately owned. 

Federal agencies engaged in the production or 
distribution of power should be assessed local 
taxes on the same basis as private owners. * * * 

Cooperatives and municipalities should have 
the first opportunity to purchase Federal power. 


Power shortages and inadequate grids or 
transmission lines continue to be a major prob- 
lem in supplying adequate power to farms. We 
support sound and economic developments to 
assure farm people of adequate electric service. 

* * * we urge companies that are equipped to 
produce lower cost electrical energy to expand 
their facilities to meet the increasing demand of 
farm people for electrical energy. 

* © * supports completion of the rural electri- 
fication program on a sound basis and within a 
reasonable length of time. 


We believe that the Rural Electrification 
Administration should be considered primarily 
a credit agency. As such it should not perform 
any operations or services beyond those normally 
performed by other lenders. 


Where further expansion or improvement is 
contemplated serious consideration should be 
given to the possibility of seeking funds for the 
program from members of the cooperative on an 
investment basis. If revisions in legislation or 
regulations are needed in order to permit such 
procedures, we will support the necessary 
changes. 


Unless satisfactory agreement is reached to 
supply the necessary amount of energy for farm 
use at reasonable rates, it may be necessary to 
use Rural Electrification Administration funds 
to finance the generation and transmission facili- 
ties farmers need. We will oppose any efforts to 
oe the present law which makes this pos- 
sible. 

“We support the provisions of the existing 
law which (1) make it clear that cooperative 
savings allocated to member patrons are taxable 
in the hands of such patrons, and (2) provide 
that savings held by cooperatives in the form of 
unassigned surpluses shall be taxed in the same 
manner as the profits of other corporations, 


“We will continue to oppose agressively any 
efforts to tax cooperatives on savings returned 
as cash, or clearly shown on the books of the 
cooperative to be property ofthe patron. * * * 

“We oppose the application of a dividend 
withholding tax to cooperatives or other corpora- 
tions.’ 

“* © * We urge private companies to provide 
as much of this service as possible. We vigor- 
ously condemn practices which skim off the 
most wy populated areas and leave adjacent 
more sparsely settled areas without service. 


The Farmers Union 


°° * As many of these families as wish to 
should be enabled to adjust their operatiqns to 
sound economic units or other satisfactory ern- 
ployment, This Nation should not, by its in- 
action, force any farm family to leave the farm 
because programs are lacking that would enable 
the family to remain in farming on an adequate 
basis. Moreover we shall oppose proposals from 
any source to drive farm families off the land. 

* * * We support present provisions for pref- 
erence in the sale of publicly generated energy 
to cooperatives, municipalities, and public agen- 
cies. Tocarry out this policy, we favor publicly 
owned transmission lines to deliver energy from 
the source to the load centers * * * 


Few developments in agriculture can do as 
much to revolutionize living and production on 
the farm as rural electricity. It must,be made 
available to every family farm with d@pendable 
service insured by an integrated transmission 
system amply supplied by low-cost power. 


© © © We shall continue to support the right of 
rural electrification cooperatives to make their 
own decisions and be able to obtain loan funds to 
construct generating plants and transmission 
lines where needed to obtain access to low cost 
power. * * * We urge constant alertness against 
efforts of corporate interests to obtain centro! of 
rural electric cooperatives. 


«e © © Success of enemies of cooperatives in 
bringing about penalty taxation of reasonable 
unallocated reserves are but a forerunner of 
stepped-up attempts to tax all patronage refunds 
and otherwise penalize and harass farmer-owned 
cooperatives. We will continue to expose * * * 
the National Tax Equality Association * * * 
misrepresenting the nature and functions of 
cooperatives. Wedeplore * * * thatthe NTEA 
has created unfounded enmity of small-town 
businessmen against their best customers, * * *’ 


“The rural telephone program needs to be ex- 
panded rapidly. Liberal loan authorizations 
should be made by Congress to assure minimum 
delay in reaching farms with this essential serv- 
ice. The equity or stock deposit now required 
of applicants for rural telephone cooperative 
membership should be discontinued.” 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Aspects of policy 
and programs 


Rural telephones__..-.- 


Vocational agriculture. 


Extension Service_...- 


Land policy........-.- 


FEDERAL 
Landownership -....... 


Public grazing lands_- 







The National Grange 





“We also urge more appropriations for REA 
research for telephone service. Also we urge the 
formation of local cooperative telephone com- 
panies where REA facilities are not adequate 
to take care of this problem. We desire that the 
National Grange use its influence to have public 
telephone systems extend their lines to rural 
areas.’ 


“We advocate continued administration of 
the vocational agricultural program in the 
Department of Education, Health, and Welfare. 

“We believe that more adequate funds for 
vocational and industria] education should be 
provided by local, State and National govern- 
ments.’ 

“Since the offices of the county agent and the 
Extension Service are recognized as constructive 
and essential agricultural services, and since use 
of a public agency supported largely by public 
funds for the efit of any private organization 
impairs its ability to serve all farmers well and 
equally, and is essentially undemocratic, the 
National Grange will seek Federal I-gislation 


Providing: . rt ' 


2. that it be made unlawful for the facilities 
and employees of the Extension Service to be 
used for organizational activities in behalf of 
any general farm organization, 

3. that any private funds, accepted for the use 
of the Extension Service, be free from any control 
whatsoever of the contributor, and 

4. that the legislation include specific and 
adequate safeguards to insure complete inde- 
pendence of the Extension Service from private 
organizations or contributors. 

* * * we would vigorously oppose extensive 
transfer of land, water, mineral, or timber 
resources from public to private ownership, 


* © © in the past 2 decades some of our public 
land was purchased as submarginal land because 
it was used in units too small for a sound-sized 
family farm, and since little of this land has been 
returned to private ownership, we favor return 
of such land, not best adapted to forestry, water- 
shed protection and public recreation, to private 
ownership; and we request that the House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the USDA make a special study of Federal 
lands and ascertain the amount and location of 
such lands that should be disposed of * * * in 
sound-sized units for private farm and ranch 


operations. 

We endorse the objectives of S. 2548 of the 83d 
Cong., Ist sess., the Aiken bill, as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture to agree with 
lessee on improvements made and compensa- 
tion of lessee on improvements when lessee 
— his ———. * 

2. e Secretary to up and announce 
“base or headquarters” stan required of 


3. The Secretary not to use termination of 
lease as sole reason for reduction of the number 
of livestock to be grazed. 

4. Secretary to make a comprehensive study 
of ‘‘method of determining grazing fees,” taking 
—_ account “all relevant facts and cireum- 

ces,”’ 

5. Disagreements between lessee and the 
Secretary to be submitted to 3-man board—1 
appointed by the 
1 selected by the 
area of the lease. 


“We believe that the Rural Telephone Ad- 
ministration mortgage contract provision which 
places a lien on all] the assets owned or later 
acquired by a telephone company is wholly 
unrealistic and unjustified. 


“We urge the responsible officials * * * to 
change the contract provisions * * *” 

“We commend the excellent schoo] program 
in vocational agriculture. * * * 

“We favor continuing Federal appropriation 
for vocational! agricultural education on a 
grant-in-aid basis.” 


“The agricultural and home economics exten- 
sion service has made a highly significant con- 
tribution to the social and economic advance- 
ment of agriculture. * * * 


a7 s o s ° 

“The grant-in-aid system of the Extension 
Service provides an outstanding record of State 
and Federa) relationships. We urge that the 
principle be maintained and its application be 
further improved.” 


*** The ultimate responsibility for wisc 
soil management rests with those who farm the 
land * * * Adequate farm income is the best 
assurance of the assumption of this responsi- 
bility by farmers. 

* * * The most important role of government 
is research, demonstration, and education. 


© * © Research in this field is needed, not so 
much as a separate project, but as a balanced 
oe of sound farm management. 

The national interest in preserving our soi) 
resources justifies a measure of State and Federal 
expenditure for direct assistance to farmers to 
accomplish this objective. The administration 
of such governmental programs should be decen- 
tralized to the maximum feasible extent. 

* * * Payments should not be made for prac- 
tices which have become a normal and accepted 
part of farming operations in the area in which 
a farm is located. * * * We urge * * * careful 
study [of] the possibility of substituting a pro- 
gram of long-term, low-interest-rate loans for the 
present agricultural conservation payment pro- 


Land which has been acquired by Federal 
agencies for national defense or other purposes 
but which is no longer essential to accomplish 
such purposes, should not be transferred to 
other agencies but should be returned expe- 
ditiously to private ownership with preference 
to origina) owners wherever sible and with- 
out reservation of mineral rights. 


We recommend the enactment of Federal 
legislation which will stabilize and clarify the 
rights of private users of Federal land suitable 
for grazing. The lease with the vate user 
should encourage improvement of land. 

Grazing users should be provided as much 
security of tenure as is compatible with the 


The Farmers Union 





“We urge the transfer of Federal activitig 
related to vocational agricultural education fry, 
the Federal Security Agency to the U. 8. Depar, 
ment of Agriculture.” 


“We urge immediate divorcement of Sta) 
agricultural extension services from any formal ¢e 
informal tie that may exist with the Farm Bureay 
Federation.” 


We reject the exploitation of human being 
through industrial type agriculture enterpriys 
whether on large individual or corporate owns 
factories in the field or agricultural collectivg 
imposed by totalitarian governments. 


We favor reforestation and revegetation ¢ 
national forest and range lands to help protect 
and increase wood products ai 
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The National Grange 


We recommend * * * (1) Expanding the Soil 
Conservation Service as an independent and 
separate agency within the Department of Agri- 
culture, * * 

(2) Providing adequate educational and tech- 
nical assistance to farmers. 


> 7. . 2 . 
(4) Requiring that conservation payments 
shall be made for practices and materials of a 
predominantly permanent character. 


(7) Assuring adequate credit for sound con- 
servation practices. 


(9) Providing for conservation through dis- 
tricts established under State laws and for 
needed land-use regulations when approved 
locall two-thirds of the landowners, rather 
than ‘ederal laws. 

(10) Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enter into contracts to put certain lands into 
pasture for specified periods. 

We recommend the attainment of a sound, 
adequate conservation program by: 


5. Planning first the upstream, on-the-farm, 
land use and conservation measures in order 
that flood-control and 
siltation, 

~ 2 os 2 * 


We believe that the water resources of the 


Nation’s main rivers should be developed for | 


the greatest good of all interests, both public 
and private. The existing established priority 
of uses of water should be preserved, and we 
especially insist that the priority of use for agri- 
cultural purposes should be held inviolate. 
Each new poctees, should be planned so as to 
guarantee these priorities and at the same time 
protect existing water rights of individual users. 
All bills for the construction of Federal projects 
should provide for the preservation without 
impairment in any sense, of the established 
water rights for irrigation and other agricultural 
uses. 

We favor, when justified by engineering and 
economic feasibility and need, adequate Federal 
appropriations for a continuing well-balanced 
program of river basin development for irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric power production and dis- 
tribution of power to load centers, water con- 
servation and related uses, 


The Grange has continually urged that our 
national water conservation and flood control 
programs place greater emphasis upon holding 
water where it falls on the land rather than 
ie ing great reliance upon huge river reservoirs. 

his involves more adequate watershed pro- 
tection, reforestation, and regrassing of upstream 
areas, adequate control of runoff on farms, 
the construction of small upstream and drainage 
area reservoirs. We favor a rapid expansion of 
pilot flood-control programs now being carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture, and 
recommend that States and localities develop 
means of cooperating in, or carrying on, related 
watershed —— programs. We recom- 
mend that Government credit be provided for 
this purpose where needed. 

We favor increased een for agricul- 
tural and forestry research 


7 . 7 - s 


We recommend a timber serverance tax for 
States to encourage the growing of timber, the 
tax to be paid in whole or in part at the time of 
severance. 


We favor farmer ownership and contro! of the 
Farm Credit Administration lending agencies, 
with a minimum of Government supervision, 


eee 

* * * surplus and earnings the agencies of the 

FCA have after payment of franchise taxes * * * 
be used to retire the Government capital. 

** * adequate long-term loan ies 

(should) be available to farmers * * * to carry 

out good soil conservation practiees. 


water-impoundment | 
structures below may be smaller because of less | 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Appropriated funds for the agricultural con- 
servation program should be allocated on the 
basis of conservation needs. Payments should 
not be made for practices which have become a 
normal and accepted part of farming operations 
in the area in which a farm is located. 

We urge the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion board of directors continue to give careful 
study to the possibility of substituting a pro- 
gram of long term, low interest rate loans for the 
yresent agricultural eonservation program, 

‘his study should include the possibility of 
reducing or postponing the loan repayments 
that fall due in years of low farm income. 


We recommend legislation to permit Private 
enterprise (including cooperatives) and irriga- 
gation districts, local and State governments 
and political subdivisions thereof and agencies 
created by interstate compacts to receive the 
benefit of allocations of funds for nonreimburs- 
able charges, 

° * ° e, o 

We believe a comprehensive revision of legis- 
lation relating to reclamation, hydropower, 
water control, flood control, w ater pollution, and 
other water use is necessary * 


The following measures are therefore recom- 
mended: 

(1) That Congress authorize interstate com- 
pacts for major interstate watersheds. 


(2) That State governments establish boards 
or agencies to perform similar functions * * *. 

(3) That Congress establish a national board 
of review * * *. 


The national board of review should submit 
to Congress those projects * * * for which 
authorization is recommended. 

Both downstream dams and upstream water- 
shed treatment are needed to minimize flood 
damage. 

* We urge national policy to provide in- 
creased recognition of the contribution that small 
watershed projects and land-treatment measures 
can make to the control of water runoff and 
reduction of flood volume. We recommend 
that not less than 50 percent of the cost of a 
watershed development program be provided 
by the local watershed district. 


We favor the development of © petveteiy 

sustained-yield forest industry wit 

State and Federal Governments assisting with 
essential supplemental services * * 

We support State and Federal tax programs 
which will provide incentive for long-range 
investment required. 

We recommend increased emphasis om good 
management of lands suitable for timber 
production * * 


Provisions must be made for * * * adequate 
farm credit at a reasonable rate of interest. 


The Farm Credit Act of 1953 is a long step 
owned 


toward a fully farmer and controlled 
an see om Mueh remains to be 
one 


The Farmers Union 


We urge that the agricultural soil conservation 
program of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
be maintained at levels equivalent to general 

ublic or social interest in preserving and improv- 
ing the productive ability of our farmland. Spe- 
cifically we urge that the program of Soil Con- 
servation Service be not less than 70,000,000 and 
agricultural conservation payments at not less 
than 100,000,000 per year. Both of these programs 
should be fully integrated with coordinated 
watershed and river valley basin programs as 
rapidly as these are established. 


We urge the creation of valley authorities 
patterned after the Tennessee Valiey ae 
in the major river valley basins of the Na- 
tion © 9 0” 


See water policy. 


We favor the intensification and expansion of 
State-Federal cooperation in protection and 
improvement of privately owned range and forest 
lands. We favor increased appropriation for 
construction and maintenance of timber 
roads in national forests. 

We favor reforestation and revegetation of 
national forest and rangelands to help protect 
watersheds and increase wood products and 


access 


lorage. 

We favor the transfer of the forestry and grazing 
functiens of the Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

We view with alarm the increasing inadequacy 
of all existing sources of farm credit, both public 
and private, to serve the needs of fam a 
We are opposed to national fiscal policies that 

it and encourage the rise of interest rates on 

m loans * * *. We also urge the reenactment 
of a farmer-debtor relief law that will give the 
farm family a Pe legitimate opportunity te re- 
tain ownership of their farm, 
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FEDERAL— continued 


The National Grange favors legislation pro- 
viding for a farm debt moratorium law to pro- 
tect owners of mortgaged farms against creditors 
taking over such farms, such legislation to pro- 
vide for adjusting interest rates and amortizing 
farm debts, and to be effective only in cases 
where the condition is beyond the owner’s con- 
trol. 


Farm credit....... 2.22 |---cccecnne none nncoenneneneneeensces muccecsasveoes 


Crop insurance 


Schoo} lunch program. 


Bt. Lawrence seaway. 


We favor Judicious use of the school-luneh pro- 
gram, emphasizing a balanced diet, 


We reaffirm our long-standing support of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, and urge 
Congress to approve participation in this project 
by the United States. 


Phosphate develop- |.......-..--...------------------- enone nen eneeee-- 
ment. 





The American Farm Bureau Federation 





(1) Authority should be provided for the 
Federal land bank to purchase the remaining 
assets of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion , 

(2) There should be authority for the pro- 
duction credit associations to pay a preferentia! 
dividend on class A nonvoting stock to encour- 
age farmer investment * * *. 

(3) Provisions should be enacted to encourage 
cooperatives borrowing from the banks for 
cooperatives to purchase stock in the banks, 


(5) The maximum lan limit of the land banks 
should be raised to a more realistic level. 

(6) The banks for cooperatives should be 
authorized to issue consolidated debentures. 

(7) The farm credit system should be removed 
from the provisions of the Government Corpo- 
rations Contro) Act. 

We strongly recommend that the crop insur 
ance program be placed on a sound actuaria) 
basis * * * that the premiums charged under 
the program include reasonable charges for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


We * * * urge a careful study of the possi- 
bilities of converting Federal crop insurance to a 
reinsurance program for privately operated crop 
insurance programs. 

Provisions must be made for at least the fol- 
lowing: 


(8) Continuing efforts to improve diets 
through education and promotional] work as well 
as specia] programs such as the school-lunch 


rogram. 
° We strongly favor the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the participation of the United 
States with Canada in the joint construction and 
operation of the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
roject should be built and operated on a self- 
uidating basis. 

e recommend that the AFBF continue the 
study of phosphate development, and aid, in 
whatever ways may be determined to be feasible, 
the development of the western phosphate de- 
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We continue our support of universa| leve 
premium crop insurance against all farm produc. 
tion hazards with automatic participation of 4}) 
farmers sharing the benefits of farm programs 
* * * expand existing limited programs rapidly 
* * * commend the value of multiple-crop type 
insurance * * * cost should be ne by all par. 
ticlpating farmers and by the Nation as a whole, 


School-lunch program should be expanded unt{) 
every school is served that wants the program, 


°° * We urge immediate participation of the 
United States in the St. Lawrence seaway project, 


We favor Government development of phos 
phate production in the West and stimulation of 
production of all needed basic plant foods by use 
of liberal credit programs, construction and leas- 





Source: Material abstracted from: 


posits. 


1. Summary of Legislative Policies and Programs of the National Grange for 1954, 36 es 
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The Great Commoner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article from this week’s edition of 
Labor on the work and record of Hon. 
Rosert Crosser, of Ohio, one of the 
ablest and best beloved men who has 
ever served in the United States Con- 
gress. 

The article is in part: 
Bos Crosser Ser aN INSPIRING EXAMPLE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 

Congressman Rosert Crosser, of Ohio, old 
friend and champion of the railroad work- 
ers and the common people, will soon pass 
from the political scene in Washington. In 
last week’s Democratic primary in Cleveland, 
he was defeated by the slim margin of 442 
votes, in a field split between 5 candidates. 





Labor believes it speaks for all railroad- 
ers in telling Bop Crosser we revere him even 
more now than durjng his many historic 
victories, both at the polls and in Congress. 
And we are not alone in our feeling about 
Bos. Even the conservative Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which has not been in his corner, 
said “there is a measure of sorrow in the 
defeat of Representative Crosser * * * we 
take this opportunity to thank him for his 
four decades of public service.” 

One of CrossEr’s greatest services is that 
he has set an inspiring example for all 
Americans, particularly those who are in 
public office or aspire to it. By his entire 
life, he has proved that, in this land of ours, 
& man still can rise from a humble begin- 
ning to the heights, without bending the 
knee to the forces of greed or wearing any 
other man's collar. 

Bos came to this country as a boy of 7, 
with his Scotch coal miner father. The 
family went through hard times in Ohio, 
but CrossEr worked his way through school 
and became a lawyer. Turning from profit- 
able private practice, he followed the ex- 
ample of his hero Henry George, “the 
prophet of San Francisco,” and devoted his 
life to working for the people. 

Crosser helped in the historic battles of 
Tom Johnson, Cleveland’s great mayor, who 


spent his fortune fighting for the people 
against monopoly and special privilege. 
Bos carried on the good fight as a member 
of the Ohio legislature and as delegate toa 
State convention which rewrote Ohios 
constitution. 

In 1912, a progressive wave swept Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House and Cross 
into the national House of Representatives. 
With the exception of the 4 years between 
1918 and 1922, he has been there ever since. 

It would take a big book to tell what 
Crosser has done in Congress for the 
workers and people. Railmen and women 
know he, more than any other man, helped 
their unions win the railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance systems~and re- 
peated improvements in pensions and bene- 
fits. For similar reasons, he earned the 
gratitude of the millions of workers who are 
under Social Security. 

Crosser pioneered in so many other great 
reforms that it is impossible even to list 
them here. It can be summed up by saying 
that no man who ever served in Congress 
played a bigger or more beneficial part in 
history. 

Bops’s host of friends wish him many years 
of well-earned rest, and hope to call upon 
his sage advice in the future as in the past. 
In railmen’s minds and hearts, a special 
place will always be reserved for CrossE&. 
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Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
speaker, on April 5 I brought to the at- 
tention of Congress the excellent work 
being done by the Marine News of New 
york City, N. Y¥., published by Mr. 
George H. Palmer, in publicizing the 
need for better rivers and harbors facili- 


1es. 

: Under unanimous consent to extend 

my remarks, I include the text of some 

additional advertisements of the Marine 

News which have appeared in the Wash- 

ington Post. The advertisements follow: 
THEIR INTRINSIC VALUE 


Deepening and widening waterways rarely 
makes any difference in their appearance. 
Thus it is that indispensable harbors and 
channels are developed throughout the Na- 
tion with many knowing little or nothing of 
what is being done. Consequently, the peo- 
ple have little conception of what such im- 
provements mean to the Nation's commerce 
and defense, or of how they are benefited. 
Picture present-day America without its 
deep harbors and navigabie channels. Fu- 
ture growth of the Nation continues to be 
largely dependent upon waterway develop- 
ment. In addition to their intrinsic value, 
the new projects provide employment dur- 
ing construction, stimulate business directly 
in improvement areas and _ indirectly 
throughout the country. When completed, 
they are productive and permanent assets. 
No other Federal expenditure of like amount 
is more beneficial to the Nation or to the 
people, 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTS OF AMERICA 


During his campaign President Eisenhower 
said in part, in the magazine section of the 
November 2 New York Times, that. “The 
basic long-term issue of this campaign is be- 
tween two totally different concepts of 
America and two totally different estimates 
of the American people. 


“On the one hand, there is that school of 
thought whose spokesmen regard America as 
finished: a ‘mature economy’: a land of 
closed frontiers. 


“There is another and opposite school of 
thought and of action. * * * It regards 
America not as a dead end but still at its be- 
ginning, in its youth * * * America is far 
from a mature economy.” 


Indeed, America its far from a “mature 
economy,” but it is undeniable that the de- 
velopment of harbors and channels, vital 
both in peace and war, is being neglected and 
is falling far behind other national growth. 

On November 4 last, the President also 
said: “It was up to the party in power to 
carry out a sensible program of progress that 
the American public will approve.” Is it part 
of a sensible program of progress at any time, 
to all but eliminate river and harbor devel- 
opment which means so much to the Nation, 
both during peace and war? This can but 
add to unemployment. And it is indeed an 
anomaly that idle men and plant and unde- 
veloped projects with great potential benefits 
should go hand in hand. 

When he was Secretary of Commerce, for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover said, “Through 
the improvement of our waterways, it will 
be possible to distribute industry and popu- 
lation better, because the waterway tends to 
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place many towns and cities upon an equal- 
ity in transportation.” 

A vital part of the Nation’s economic wel- 
fare and defense depends upon shipping. 
Shipping is dependent upon properly devel- 
oped, integrated and maintained harbors and 
channels. The drastic curtailment of river 
and harbor development with the consequent 
withholding of great potential benefits is 
harmful to the Nation. 


So Mucu Yet To Do 


The United States has the greatest nat- 
ural systems of harbors, rivers, intercoastal 
waterways and tidal estuaries in the world, 
and border on five of the world’s largest 
lakes. All are splendidly adapted to im- 
provement and integration as continuous 
waterways. Of the some 65,000 miles of 
navigable waters, only some 28,000 miles 
have been improved, with much of that 
mileage still having inadequate depths and 
widths. With a coastline (Great Lakes in- 
cluded) of more than 30,000 miles there are 
less than 200 improved harbors, many yet 
with insufficient area and depth. 

Former President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “A channel is no deeper than its 
shallowest reach, and to improve it short 
of the point of effective navigability is a 
sheer waste of all costs.” 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
the amount provided by the House on March 
16 in the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 
1955 for harbor and channel development 
dwindled to approximately $8,550,000, less 
than 2 percent of the $430,983,700 total pro- 
vided by this act. 

Is it economy to make drastic cuts in ex- 
penditures for purposes which add to na- 
tional strength and wealth, help the general 
welfare, and which furnish constructive em- 
ployment? 


AMERICANS NEED HELP Too 


There is much official talk in Washington, 
and discussion throughout the country, with 
respect to the vast sums of American money 
being spent about the world to help other 
nations. We are not qualified to discuss 
these expenditures. But we do feel com- 
petent to stress the importance of some 
things that will help America and Ameri- 
cans: 

The straightening, widening, and deepen- 
ing of channels and the deepening of har- 
bors and anchorages is becoming increas- 
ingly pressing. Proper maintenance of 
channels is falling behind year after year; 
consider the Delaware from Philadelphia to 
the sea. 

The natural island and intracoastal water- 
Ways and harbors of America are the finest 
in all the world.’ Though much development 
work has been done the potential benefits 
from those waterways that remain to be de- 
veloped are immeasurable. Money so spent 
is not extravagance. Rather, it adds to nat- 
ural strength; aids industry and commerce 
by lowering transportation costs; construc- 
tive employment is given to many Ameri- 
cans; all the people are benefited. The 
cost of waterway development in relation to 
benefits obtained makes the expenditure a 
sound investment of the people’s money. 


A Wipespreap MISCONCEPTION 


For the 15 fiscal years ending June 30, 
1954, Army civil functions appropriation acts 
totaled $5,771,049,612; $3,155,733,900, or ap- 
proximately 55 percent, was for flood con- 
trol; $1,736,034,741, or about 30 percent, for 
rivers and harbors work, a large part of which 
was for dams for power development and 
other mulitpurpose projects. This 30 per- 
cent included not only new and maintenance 
work, but also and operation, and 
care of existing facilities. The remaining 
15 percent provided for the Quartermaster 
Corps, Soldiers Home, Panama Canal and 
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Railroad, and some other smaller items. 
Despite the varied distribution, year after 
year the act is labeled in the press and else- 
where as the “rivers and harbors bill.” 

Of the $1,736,034,741 under the heading 
Rivers and Harbors, only $232,154,000 was for 
actual harbor and channel improvement and 
development. This means that only about 
13 percent of the river and harbor total was 
made available for this important work. 
This was less than § percent of the total 
appropriated for all civil functions for the 
15-year period. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1954, the amount provided by the 
House on March 11 in the Civil Functions 
Appropriations Act, 1955, for harbor and 
channel development is approximately $8,- 
550,000, dwindled now to less than 2 percent 
of the $465,160,000 total. 

No other Federal legislation is more mis- 
represented or less understood than that part 
of the Army Civil Functions Appropriations 
Act which provides for the development of 
the Nation’s harbors and channels, vital to 
industry, commerce, and national defense; 
indispensable during either peace or war. 


House Joint Resolution Introduced Ex- 
pressing Abhorrence of the Treatment 
by the Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment of Its Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
expressing abhorrence of the treatment 
by the Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment of its Jewish people. The Jews 
have been sentenced to long prison terms. 
Their only alleged crime was their ex- 
pressions of faith in Zionist immigration. 
They have been guilty of no betrayal of 
their obligations as nationals of Ruma- 
nia, yet many of them have been sent to 
prison labor camps in Siberia. 


Some of these Jews who returned to 
Rumania from Israel are being brain- 
washed and conditioned to act as 
hostages and prosecution witnesses in 
the forthcoming mass trials of Zionist 
leaders now imprisoned in Rumania. 
Jews there are being ostracized, pillaged, 
and plundered and the situation is rap- 
idly assuming proportions of a major 
tragedy. 

I believe the dictates of humanity re- 
quire us to condemn sharply the Com- 
munist Rumanian Government for these 
mass secret trials and persecutions. 
Such a pronouncement would direct 
world public opinion against the horren- 
dous actions of a cruel government, 
which seeks to blot out the Jewish faith 
in Rumania. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the Government of Rumania in 
further degradation of human values has 
steeped itself in new horrors against the 
Jews in Rumania by mass arrests, the impo- 
sition of cruel and excessive sentences by the 
Rumanian military courts, by the prepara- 
tion for mass trials to be conducted against 
the Jews now imprisoned in Rumania, by 
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the mass deportation of Rumanian Jews to 
prison labor camps in Siberia; and 

Whereas the United States asserting its 
moral leadership has in the past refused to 
remain silent in face of oppression and per- 
secution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the 
United States express its condemnation of 
the Communist Government of Rumania for 
its persecution of the Jews of Rumania and 
express its abhorrence and revulsion of the 
criminal treatment of a minority people. 





It Is Time To Stifle Guatemala’s Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
article appearing in the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger of Monday, May 24: 

A Woman Senator's Views—Ir Is Time To 
STiIrLe GUATEMALA’s REDS 
(By Senator Marcarer Cuase Smrrn) 

I think it is about time that we took a firm 
stand on the Guatemalan threat to the peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere. It 
is clear the Reds have done more than make 
headway in that Central American country. 
It is clear they now dominate down there— 
and that such Communist domination con- 
stitutes a threat to our country and other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

We might well do away with the diplomatic 
niceties right away and face the fact that 
Reds have established a beachhead for a sub- 
versive assault on the freedom of this hemi- 
sphere. Surely we have by this time learned 
the folly of delaying a facing up to danger— 
look at the tragedy of China, Korea, and 
Indochina. 

Perhaps there was something to the argu- 
ment that we should pick the place of our 
own choosing to make the stand—a place not 
so far away that we would be handicapped 
by the disadvantage of making a stand in the 
area of the enemy, or exactly where he 
wanted and to his advantage. 

Assuming that might have been the case 
fm the past about Asia, clearly it is not the 
case now about what is happening under our 
very noses. For now a sizable amount of 
arms has been shipped by Communist Poland 
to Guatemala. It could not be clearer that 
Russia has now literally come out into the 
open. It is the Red challenge to start trying 
to take over the Western Hemisphere by 
starting first in Central America, 

This is nothing less than a move to cut off 
North America from South America. It is 
nothing less than a real threat to the Panama 
Canal, the lifeline for shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—the Suez of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I tried to get some action started some 
time ago when I introduced legislation call- 
ing for a full investigation and study by our 
Officials of the Communist threat in Guate- 
mala and full consideration toward placing 
a ban against importing Guatemalan coffee. 
I did this because the hardest blow we could 
strike at the Reds in Guatemala was for our 
country to stop buying their exorbitantly 
priced coffee. Why should we trade with 
them and provide them the money needed to 
further the evil ends and objectives of the 


What happened? The State Department 
playing the game of timidity and fear of 
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offending someone—and a game dangerously 
close to appeasement of the Reds expressed 
its opposition to my anti-Communist legis- 
lation against the Guatemalan Reds. By 
such opposition the State Department 
stymied action by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Yet, a member of the State Department 
with considerable knowledge of Guatemala 
and the Reds there told me privately that 
mere introduction of my anti-Communist 
legislation had done some real good. Why 
then don’t we go all the way to do the best 
job and pass the legislation? What has 
happened to our Monroe Doctrine—guar- 
antee of the independence of the Western 
Hemisphere from attack and domination by 
outsiders? 

The best test of how my anti-Communist 
legislation could have hit the Reds was the 
manner in which the howls came from 
Guatemala and the way the Reds there made 
such vicious attackson me. What is needed 
now is more courage to stand up. 





Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a statement which I re- 
cently presented to the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in connection with the 
committee’s hearings on long-term farm 
legislation. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
and study to the.farm program in gen- 
eral and the dairy support program in 
particular. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and his assistants inherited a tre- 
mendous problem, but one which I am 
confident of their ability to solve. 


At the present time, however, I be- 
lieve that there are inequities in the 
dairy support program which should be 
rectified very promptly. It is with this 
subject that my statement deals for the 
most part. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to outline my views on the dairy 
situation in general, and my two bills, H. R. 
8560 and 8751, in particular. 

First let me say that I am deeply concerned 
with the situation faced by dairy farmers 
throughout the Nation. I have in my own 
district some of the finest dairy farms in the 
country, and Wayne County is one of the 
leading dairying counties in the Nation. 

The dairy farmers in my district are good 
farmers with but few exceptions. They prac- 
tice good land use, they work far beyond a 
40-hour week, and I have reliable figures 
which show that with dairy supports at 75 
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Before continuing further, let me make it 
clear that I am not an advocate of high rigiq 
price supports on dairy products, or for that 
matter on any other farm products. Nor 
do the majority of the farm people in my 
district want rigid supports. This was veri. 
fied by a poll which I conducted recently 
throughout my district. In this poll rurgj 
residents voted by approximately 65 percent 
to 26 percent in favor of the President's; 
flexible farm-support program. 

Now, to my mind, a flexible support pro. 
gram implies a program in which any 
changes in support level will be gradual, s 
as not to pull the rug out from under any 
segment of American agriculture. The Presj. 
dent indicated in his farm message of this 
past January that this was also his position, 
and, as I pointed out earlier, the rural peo. 
ple of my district have expressed strong sup. 
port for the President’s farm program. 

The present dairy support at 75 percent of 
parity does not, in my opinion, fit in with 
the President's program. This should not be 
construed as a criticism of Secretary of Agri. 
culture Benson, who has been doing an 
excellent job under trying conditions. Sec. 
retary Benson will, I believe, solve many of 
the problems facing American agriculture 
today through his broad knowledge of agri. 
culture and his high devotion to principle. 

However, on this particular issue I have an 
honest difference of opinion with the Secre. 
tary. I do not say that dairy supports 
should be retained at 90 percent of parity; 
I do not say that never under any conditions 
should they drop to 75 percent of parity; 1 
say only that a study of the situation as it 
has affected my own district, and as I am 
told it has affected other dairying areas 
throughout the Nation, convinces me that 
the drop from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity in one step is too sudden and too 
severe. 

I have discussed this situation with out- 
standing dairy leaders in my district—excel- 
lent farmers all—and they tell me they have 
been hard hit by the dairy support cut. I 
have studied detailed statistics showing 
average costs of milk production and average 
income under the 75 percent dairy support, 
and it is apparent that the average farmer in 
my district is suffering. At the conclusion 
of my statement I am including in the hear 
ing record some of these statistics. 

In addition to the fact that the present 
75 percent dairy support program is imposing 
a hardship on dairy farmers, I believe this 
support level is unfair because it is dis- 
criminatory. Virtually all other segments of 
agriculture are receiving 90 percent supports 
through this crop year. 

This brings me to my own bills. I in- 
troduced H. R. 8560 on March 25, 1954, and 
it provides that the price-support level for 
milk, butterfat, and the products of milk 
and butterfat, shall not be reduced by more 
than 5 percent in any one year. 

My second bill, H. R. 8751, introduced 
April 7, 1954, provides that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall sell feed grains 
acquired through price support operations 
to dairy farmers and feed processors who 
supply dairy farmers at the same percentage 
of parity at which dairy products are being 
supported. 

I am convinced that the combination of 
these two bills will eliminate the present dis- 
crimination against the American dairy 
farmer. It is not right that the dairy farmer 
should have his income severely reduced 
while other farmers continue to receive 90- 
percent supports, and it is not right that the 
dairy farmer should be asked to buy his 
feed grain at 90 percent of parity and sell 
his milk at 75 percent of parity. My bills 
would eliminate both of these injustices. I 
urge the committee to report them to the 
House. 

I also wish to include in the hearing record 
two statements which show how and why the 
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farmers of northern Ohio are suffering 


dairy These state- 


from the dairy support cut. 
ments follow: 
“DAIRY PRICE INFORMATION 


«7, Blend milk price’ (f. 0. b. Cleveland 
market for 3.5 percent milk) 


‘jeveland market includes or affects 40 to 50 northern 
(Cleden Ohio counties) 


[Price per hundred weight] 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May .------- 
June 

July 

August 
September -- 
October 
November... 
December 


»= 
8 
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f Deduct 35 cents per hundredweight for hauling to 
get price farmer actually receives. 


«11, Factors responsible for 1954 price drop 

“Twenty-five cents per hundredweight 
due to adjustment of supply-demand amend- 
ment to Cleveland Federal order (not in ef- 
fect until August 1, 1953). 

“Twenty-nine cents per hundredweight 
due to drop in dairy supports April 1 from 
90 percent to 75 percent. 


“111. Factors in April 1 price drop* 


“Forty-five cents per hundredweight 
Cleveland Federal order differential drop on 

ril 1. 
eeuede cents per hundredweight 
due to drop in dairy supports. 

“An increase in the class I utilization off- 
set some of this drop. 


“IV. Net income on a northern Ohio dairy 
farm 


Pounds milk produced _....| 200,000 
Price acre 
Cross income... . = 
Cost ($3.35 hundredweight 

without labor) _....- 
Net income (for labor) 


1 Estimated, 


“V. What will dairy farmers lose in 1954-55? 


“Seventy-five cents per hundredweight 
drop * equals 17 percent drop in gross income 


and 65 percent drop in net income. There 
will also be an additional loss in values of 
cattle and land as a result of the drop in 
milk prices. 


“VI. What will consumer gain? 


“The Wall Street Journal of April 6, 1954, 
estimates that consumers will pay 5 percent 
less for dairy products because of the sup- 
port reduction from 90 to 75 percent of par- 
ity on April 1, and that consumption of 
dairy products will increase 2 percent. 


“VII. Total loss of dairy income and farm 
purchasing power in Wayne County, Ohio, 
in 1954 
“As @ result of 25 cents per hundredweight 

reduction based on supply-demand amend. 

ment and approximately 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight reduction by lowering dairy sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent. One hundred 

and fifty million pounds of milk sold at 55 

cents per hundredweight less equals $825,000. 


_ 


*The 25-cent supply-demand reduction 
was already in effect prior to April 1 in the 
Cleveland market. 


*Estimated by Cleveland Milk Producers 
Federation, 
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“VIII. Percentage of parity northern Ohio 
dairy farmers actually are getting in March 
and April 1954 


“Whole milk parity equals $4.75 per hun- 
dredweight (USDA, March 15, 1954). March 
price f. o. b. market equals $3.88, or 82 per- 
cent of parity.* April price f. o. b. market 
equals $3.34, or 70 percent of parity.’ 

“Thus, farmers were supposed to get 90 
percent of parity in March and 75 percent 
of parity in April. Actually, northern Ohio 
farmers will get only 63 percent of parity in 
April, May, and June 1954 under present sup- 
port prices. 


“IX. Farm income from dairying, 1952 * 


“United States, $6,590,300,000, or 21 per- 
cent of total farm income; Ohio, $314 million, 
or 29 percent of total farm income; Wayne 
County, $11 million, or 46 percent of total 
iarm income. 


“X. Value of milk cows and heifers on 
farms, January 1, 1952 


“United States, $5,854,600,000; Ohio, $255,- 
769,000; Wayne County, $4,500,000. 


“XI. Changes needed in Federal pricing 
formulas 


“1. Many Ohio farmers feel that the Fed- 
eral pricing formulas should be changed to 
rely less upon the price of butter and other 
manufactured products and put more em- 
phasis on the economic factors, such as cost 
of production and consumer purchasing 
power. Such formulas are already in effect 
in many eastern deficit markets. Ohio is 
a deficit State, producing only about 90 per- 
cent of the milk it consumes. 

“2. The price drop in Ohio in April was 
greater than in most other States where 
prices of butter and manufactured products 
are emphasized less in the Federal and State 
Pricing Formulas. In fact, it is doubtful 
if any other State experienced as severe a 
price drop as Ohio because of this fact. The 
USDA itself stated that ‘some States expe- 
rienced little drop and some no drop at all’ 
in announcing the drop from 90 to 75 percent. 

“3. Thirty-two States had average milk 
prices higher than Ohio in 1953, according to 
the USDA. It appears Ohio will drop lower 
in 1954. 

“XII. Recommendations 


“Suspension of the Cleveland market sup- 
ply-demand amendment and revision up- 
ward of monthly differentials would give 
immediate relief. Revision of the pricing 
formula would give permanent relief to 
northern Ohio dairymen. 

“Many northern Ohio dairymen would like 
to see less fluctuation in the differentials 
(the present formula provides for $.90 per 
cwt. or more between spring and fall prices 
while some States have only 8.50 or less 
fluctuation); and more uniform producer 
and consumer prices the year round. 


“Cleveland area (40-50 counties) abnormal 
situation 


“1. Reason: In 1952, there were about 
1,000 shippers added from Michigan and 
Indiana. Before this there were 7,000 Ohio 
shippers. After this and at present there 
are 8,000 shippers. This gives Cleveland 15 
percent extra surplus milk above a normal 
situation. 

“2. Result: The supply-demand amend- 
ment reduces the price every month by 25c 
cwt. A smaller percentage of the total sup- 
ply goes into Class I. This lowers the blend 
price, because of this surplus milk and ab- 
normal situation, 


*Farmers actually receive 35 cents per 
hundredweight less (hauling charge) or $2.99 
per hundredweight, or 63 percent of parity. 

*Ranks first as a source of farm income 
in United States, in Ohio, and in Wayne 
County and in 57 other Ohio counties. 
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“In addition, there is a larger variation in 
differentials (90 cents between spring and 
fall) at Cleveland than in many other areas. 
The differential comes down 45 cents Febru- 
ary 1 and 45 cents April 1, and goes up 45 
cents on July 1 and 45 cents on August 1. 

“Even before the reduction of supports, 
Cleveland’ had the 25 cent cut plus the two 
differential cuts of 45 cents each, or a total 
cut of $1.15 between February 1 and April 1. 
(This is more than most areas.) This made 
the 30-cent cut from lower supports on 
April 1 worse in the Cleveland area than in 
most others. It brought the total cut to 
about $1.45 between February 1 and April 1. 
(Most areas had much less cut and some 
none, according to USDA.)” 


Our Monroe Doctrine Still Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
article appearing in the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger of Monday, May 24: 

Our Monroe Docrrine STILL MAKEs SENSE 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

We're being sharply reminded that the 
Monroe Doctrine still makes a lot of sense— 
at least in the matter of preventing the es- 
tablishment and expansion of hostile power 
systems in the Western Hemisphere. 

Now we have a report that a ship flying the 
flag of Soviet Poland has landed a cargo of 
arms in Communist-run Guatemala. 

This is the kind of thing we can't stand 
for. 

We would have been entirely justified, as 
& matter of self-preservation, in stopping 
that ship on the high seas and taking her 
into New Orleans or Pensacola. 

Nervous Nellies might cry, “That would 
mean war.” 

Nonsense. It would just mean a lot of 
note writing—while the arms rusted in a 
United States Government warehouse in- 
stead of being oiled up and put into action 
to spread the Red blight in Central America. 

The Commies will go on doing these things 
just as long as they can get away with it. 
They can be stopped only by forcible opposi- 
tion. That they respect. 

Anyone who thinks that Malenkov and 
company are going to risk A-bombs over Mos- 
cow for the sake of a shipload of arms, or for 
the sake of every Communist agent and dupe 
in the Western Hemisphere for that matter, 
ought to have his head examined. As long as 
the boys are doing a job for the dear old 
hammer and sickle, they're good boys. If 
they’re stupid enough to get themselves sunk, 
or shot, or tossed into the coop, that’s just 
tough. 

To get back to Monroe and his famous 
doctrine—which was the basis of our mili- 
tary and foreign policies for so many years— 
let’s take a glance at the Presidential message 
in which the doctrine was announced to the 
world. 

Speaking of the monarchical state of the 
Holy Alliance, Monroe said: “The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially 
different from that of America. * * * We 
owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
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safety. °* * * It is im possible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without 
endangering our peace and happiness; nor 
can anyone believe that our southern breth- 
ren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position, in any form, with indifference.” 

In any form. Mark that. It was written 
so in 1823, but it has a meaning for 1954. A 
special meaning. 

The Holy Alliance had no such insidious 
formula for extending their system as do the 
Communists. They had to come in sailing 
ships and land troops. The Communists per- 
vert the minds of men and then put arms in 
their hands and send them out to do the bid- 
ding of their Red bosses. 

We would surely use force to prevent the 
landing of Soviet troops anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere without hesitation. If 
our Government did hesitate, it would soon 
be spurred into activity by public clamor. 
Well, why on earth should we let the enemy 
get away with landing arms for ready-made 
troops? 





Fluoridation of Water Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to insert into the RrEcorpD a 
very earnest and able statement made 
by a very good friend of mine, Miss Flor- 
ence Birmingham, before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee in favor of H. R. 2341. Miss Bir- 
mingham is president of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Political Club and has 
been very active in Massachusetts in op- 
posing fluoridation proposals pending 
before the general court. 


Under unanimous consent, I place her 
statement in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Massachusetts Women’s Political Club 
is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian organization, 
dedicated to teaching women the need for 
good government and educating them how 
best to use their political power and strength. 
It is over 30 years old. As its president, I 
am here to place our organization on record 

fluoridation of water supplies and 
thus in favor of H. R. 2341. 

For the past several years we have been 
engaged in fighting fluoridation as a threat 
to our liberty in that it is mass medication 
without parallel in the history of medicine. 
The battle has been long and arduous as the 
public health department, back by generous 
funds allotted to it by the Congress, has 
pushed fluoridation with a savage ferocity. 

When I was appointed trustee of Wrent- 
ham State School for Feebleminded Chil- 
dren, I learned there quite by accident that 
fluorine was used in the water supply. A 
trustee takes a solemn oath before the gov- 
érnor and council. Therefore, I felt obli- 
gated to study this subject very carefully in 
order that the children might be protected. 
Many of them are State wards who have 
nobody else to look out for their interests. 

I mentioned my fears to the board of 
trustees and told them that in our organiza- 
tion we had studied the Menace to Health 
of Fluorine published by the University of 
New Mexico in 1938 and knew fluoridation 
was harmful. The trustees requested me to 
investigate and inform them of my findings. 
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I studied both sides of the fluoridation issue. 
It took me a long time to fit the pieces to- 
gether in the fluoridation scheme at the 
institution, for information was given most 
reluctantly. 

Although the section of the law governing 
certain powers and duties of trustees states, 
“All trustees shall have free access to all 
books, records and accounts pertaining to 
their respective State hospitals,” I could 
learn nothing of the fluoridation experiment 
in progress there. 

Dr. William D. Wellock, director, division of 
dental health of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, referred me to a 
special report, in reply to my query asking 
why, of all institutions, schools for the 
feeble-minded children should be chosen. 
This report of 1945 mentioned Department 
of Mental Health Institutions. A subsequent 
report, he said, named Wrentham State 
School, the Belchertown State School and 
the Fernald State School as selected studies 
for the fluoridation of water supplies in this 
State. However, this report like so many key 
documents was out of print, I was told. 

In the 4th Annual Conference, State Dental 
Directors with the Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau held in the Fed- 
eral Security Building, Washington, D. C., 
in June 1951, Dr. John W. Knutson, Chief of 
Dental Public Health, stated frankly that 
the Public Health Service did not get around 
to approving water fluoridation until 5 years 
later. And yet they imposed this upon the 
little helpless wards of the State, not only in 
Massachusetts but in other part of the Na- 
tion-such as the State School in Southbury, 
Conn. 

In that year studies were begun in selected 
areas throughout the country, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Dr. Prank Bull of Wisconsin in the 4th 
annual conference explained “Incidentally 
we never had any experiments in Wisconsin. 
To take a city of 100,000 and say, “We are 
going to experiment on you, and if you 
survive we will learn something’—that is 
kind of rough treatment on the public. In 
Wisconsin, we set up demonstrations. They 
were not experiments. 

In Massachusetts, there were studies. 

The trustees voted to halt fluoridation, but 
to my shocked surprise we were told by the 
Department that it was not an experiment 
and the fluoridation continues on. And I 
still knew nothing specific about the setup 
at the school. However, I intensified my 
efforts to awaken the public to the threat 
to our liberty inherent in the program. 

Natural water is a right the individual can 
expect from his municipality. In the use 
of that right no individual should be obliged 
to take a preventive medicine, especially 
when that medicine is a rat poison for which 
there is no known antidote. 

Sodium fluoride is made from scrap alumi- 
num. This former waste product is bring- 
ing in millions of dollars to the chemical 
companies and machinery manufacturers. 

As an American citizen, I was frightened 
when I saw the iron curtain of secrecy sur- 
rounding every phase of the fluoridation 
scheme. All the more so when I found in 
the files a letter revealing that Dr. Wellock 
of the Public Health Department had come 
in the institution school and in a conference 
‘with administrative officials warned them 
there should be no publicity on the fluorine 
program there. In other words, I should not 
be enlightened. 

We maintain that if this had been a bona 
fide, ethical, and true scientific arrange- 
ment, those who instigated fluoridation in 
the school would not have feared explaining 
it to the trustees, who represent the public. 
The shroud of secrecy was terrifying to me, 
especially when it cloaked up an experiment 
upon feebleminded wards of the State who 
should have been treated with more scrupu- 
lous care, if anything, because of their pa- 
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thetic condition. Many of these little chi). 
dren live out their lives in the institution 
and are buried in the graveyard on its 
grounds with none but the angels to wee 

for them. P 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston 
has said that such little children were pu; 
into the world to make us kinder and more 
gentle, for they are close to the saints. 

It was not until January 1953 that 7 
learned about the experiment. It came 
through a book published by the Depart. 
ment of Public Health, called Common. 
health, given to me by a medical doctor who 
condemns fluoridation. Fluoridation Was 
established in two schools of the feebje. 
minded as a result of studies being carrieg 
on in various parts of the country. Wren. 
tham and Belchertown State Schools were 
fluoridated and became the pilot, but Fer. 
nald was maintained as the contro) station 
no fluorides being added to the water there 

“Similar studies,” said the senior sanitary 
engineer, “have been conducted on a city- 
wide basis at Newburgh, N. Y., with the 
neighboring city of Kingston serving as a 
control. In Michigan, Grand Rapids under. 
took @ similar study with Muskegon, the 
neighbor city, acting as the nonparticipat. 
ing guide. Over a 6-year period a reduction 
of nearly 50 percent in tooth decay has al- 
ready been noted among children of Grand 
Rapids and Newburgh. 

Dr. Bull, of Wisconsin, told the denta! off- 
cers from all over the Nation bluntly that 
the statistics gathered by the prefiuoridation 
survey among elementary school—an ‘essen- 
tial step in mining a local propaganda fiela— 
are for the only purpose of building up the 
fluoridation program in any local area. To 
these dental health directors from all over 
the country he said, “Now- why should we do 
& prefiuoridation survey? Is it to find out if 
fluoridation works? No. We have told the 
public it works. So we cannot go back on 
that.” 

Moreover, in contradiction of the sanitary 
engineer’s statement Grand Rapids was no 
longer paired off with Muskegon. On page 
1500 of the hearings before the special con- 
gressional committee investigating fluorida- 
tion Dr. Bruce D. Forsyth said, “I believe this. 
We should continue to go back each year 
and study Grand Rapids population as we 
have been doing. We can even go back to 
Muskegon although we have lost our con- 
trol city there. They felt they wanted the 
water fluoridated and so it is being fiuori- 
dated, and so we have lost it as a control. 
But we certainly want to go back each year 
and do reexamination.” 

In such perfectly childish language Dr. 
Forsyth eonfessed the loss of the control 
which it was convenient to lose, a blunder 
for which a scientist. can never be forgiven. 

The CIO Union, Local 396, at Wrentham 
State School, publicly protested fluoridation 
of water supplies and experimentation on 
human beings without their consent. The 
union president said: “We told the board of 
trustees and the superintendent that we 
strongly objected to used as guinea 
pigs in this experiment which the adminis- 
tration at the institution now admits openly 
in the press was put into effect as an ex- 
perinrent. But they do nothing to stop it. 

“We object to wild claims being made as 
to its benefits, so-called, at the institution; 
‘we object to the fact that it is not only 4 
‘slow poison which can cause grave illnesses 
and death, but it is still being used no mat- 
ter how we object. We protest to the lack 
of understanding of our concern and worry 
‘which has to our knowledge affected the 
health of employees mentally and physically. 

“The method used in putting fluorine in 
the water at the State school is enough to 
cause panic at the institution among em- 
ployees. 

“Every employee at the school knows that 
the engineer has nothing to do with it. A 
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boy patient does it, and the electrician drives 
him to the watershed, or pumping station 
for the school, which is about 3 miles from 
the institution. This working patient is an 
assistant to the electrician, who is not an 
engineer. 

“J had a long conversation with this work- 
ing patient who goes to the water station 
almost every day. He knows what it is, 
for he said, ‘Come up with me and I can 
show you how I can take care of you if I 
get mad at you. Your life is in my hands 
mewThere is no fence around the building or 
pumping station where they put ‘n the 
fluorine. In fact, no fence for miles around. 
Anybody could poison the whole institution. 
There are no warning signs at all. Imagine 
what could happen if some of the boys 
escaped, and not knowing that this is rat 
poison, broke into the watershed and threw 
fluorine about.” 

Yet the administration stated publicly 
they were not consulted when the Depart- 
ment of Public Health decided to launch the 
experiment, 

This statement brings us back again to the 
United States Public Health Department, 
which has pushed this experiment by use of 
taxpayers’ money without the consent of citi- 
gens who stanii helpless before the combined 
power of the Federal Treasury, equipment 
concerns, and the chemical industry. 

The special congressional committee of the 
Congress in Report No. 2500, on fluoridation 
of public drinking water, advised commu- 
nities to go slow on fluoridation, but did not 
recommend Federal legislation. 

We deem such legislation necessary as 
the Public Health Department insolently 
shrugged off the recommendations of the 
committee, and through its centralized 
agencies has used its vast resources to place 
fluorine in the drinking water without even 
informing the citizens. This was done in 
Salem and Beverly in Massachusetts where 
fluorine was polluting the water months be- 
fore they were aware of it. 

The Public Health Department is flouting 
the food and drug laws. In Massachusetts 
Mr. Cyril C. Sullivan, former chief inepector 
of the Food and Drug Administration for 
New England, until his retirement from 
Federal service, detected a small amount of 
fluorides being added to beer and ale as a 
preservative, that is, to stop after fermenta- 
tion in the bottle. The amount added was 
60 small that it could scarcely be detected 
by chemical analysis of the product, being 
less than 0.5 parts per million. The case 
came up for trial and the court and jury 
found defendants guilty. They held that 
the offense was of such a serious character 
that the defendant Corporation of Spring- 
field was fined $5,000, and the defendant per- 
sonally was also fined $5,000 and in addition, 
& jail sentence of 6 months was imposed and 
suspended, and the defendant was placed on 
probation for a period of 3 years. (See U.S. 
ee Brewing Co. (D. C. Mass., 

) 

The same procedure should be followed in 
the case of fluorine in water supplies. Since 
the Food and Administration is now 
winking at the violation of wholesale fluori- 
dation, a legislation must be enacted to 
correct the situation. H. R. 2341 should be 
passed as an emergency measure. 

If this mass experimentation upon human 
beings is not ended, then the complete dig- 
nity of man will be lost in the totalitarian 
mass medication fraud and the end will be 
wholesale adoption of euthanasia and death 
by the needle for the weakly and unwanted. 
Fluoridation is the opening wedge. The 
January issue of Red Book magazine quotes 
an anonymous highly respectable physician 
&s confessing to putting people out of the 
way. “I think,” he says, “that mercy killing 
Undoubtedly goes on more frequently than 
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many of us would believe. * * * To some 
it is murder whatever the circumstances, and 
murder, we know, is wrong.* * * Mercy 
killings will go on, whatever we try to do 
about it.” 

In London the needle is being talked about 
as a new method of execution. The issue 
is being raised, “Would doctors who agree 
to administer a death injection be breaking 
the Hippocratic oath which every doctor 
swears at the outset of his career?” 

The oath declares, “I will give no deadly 
drug to any, though it be asked of me, nor 
will I counsel such.” 

We may ask, “Does a doctor advocating 
addition of fluorine, a most powerful rat and 
roach poison for which there is no known 
antidote, to drinking water break the oath 
of Hippocrates which he also has to take?” 
We believe he does. 

The passage of this legislation would solve 
this problem and safeguard the citizens’ 
liberty and health. We pray that this com- 
mittee will act favorably upon H. R. 2341. 


Results of Poll Listed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the tabulation of the recent poll taken 
in my district on 18 domestic and foreign 
policy issues. Approximately 105,000 
questionnaires were mailed to postal pa- 
trons in the 19-county district, and thus 
far 9,275 have been returned and some 
are still coming in. The total return will 
run about 9 percent, which is considered 
very good for a poll of this type. The 
answers vary but little from county to 
county; therefore, the results portray a 
fairly accurate cross section of the think- 
ing throughout the district. 

1. Are you in favor of the President’s re- 
quest for funds for the following? 

(a) Forest timber access roads. Yes, 55.4 
percent; no, 32.6 percent; no opinion, 12.0 
percent. 

(b) Federal aid for primary and secondary 
highways. Yes, 73.3 percent; no, 17.8 per- 
cent; no opinion, 8.9 percent. 

(c) Aid in building hospitals and schools. 
Yes, 76.0 percent; no, 17.2 percent; no opin- 
ion, 6.8 percent. 

(da) Irrigation and reclamation projects. 
Yes, 72.8 percent; no, 17.0 percent; no 
opinion, 10.2 percent. 

2. Do you favor legislation providing in- 
terest-free loans for the construction of ir- 
rigation projects by local districts? Yes, 
49.1 percent; no, 40.5 percent; no opinion, 
10.4 percent. 

3. Do you favor legislation permitting the 
gold miner to sell gold freely on the open 
market, thus lifting the present fixed price? 
Yes, 68.5 percent; no, 20.8 percent; no 
opinion, 10.7 percent. 

4. Do you favor Secretary Benson’s flexible 
farm support-price program? Yés, 55.8 per- 
cent; no, 29.2 percent; no opinion, 15 per- 
cent. 

5. Do you approve the administration’s 
wool-subsidy plan calling for direct payment 
to woolgrowers? Yes, 22.9 percent; no, 54.7 
percent; no opinion, 22.4 percent. 

6. Are you in agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s program for health and educational 
assistance? ‘Yes, 65.4 percent; no, 20.2 per- 
cent; no opinion, 14.4 percent. 
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7. Do you approve of increasing social- 
security benefits? Yes, 75.5 percent; no, 19 
percent; no opinion, 5.5 percent. 

8. Do you favor increasing the first-class 
postal rates? Yes, 38.9 percent; no, 55 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6.1 percent. 

9. De you favor permitting 18-year-olds 
to vote? Yes, 41.7 percent; no, 63.3 percent; 
no opinion, 5 percent. 

10. Do you favor the Bricker or a similar 
amendment limiting the President's treaty 
and international-agreement powers? Yes, 
37.9 percent; no, 49.4 percent; no opinion, 
12.7 percent. 

11. Do you approve Senator McCarTHy’s 
method of investigating subversives? Yes, 
26.1 percent; no, 67.2 percent; no opinion, 
6.7 percent. 

12. Do you favor the new military pro- 
gram relying mainly on atomic weapons? 
Yes, 41.1 percent; no, 42.3 percent; no opin- 
ion, 16.6 percent. 

13. Do you favor raising the individual in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $800? 
Yes, 71.5 percent; no, 23.7 percent; no opin- 
ion, 4.8 percent. 

14. Do you favor higher pay for Members 
of Congress? Yes, 48.1 percent; no, 39.1 per- 
cent; no opinion, 12.8 percent. If “yes,” 
check: $17,590, 26.5 percent; $20,000, 36.7 
percent; $22,500, 7.3 percent; $25,000, 19.6 
percent. A total of 9.9 percent of those vot- 
ing “yes” on this question expressed no sal- 
ary preference. 

15. Do you think we should take a more 
active hand in the Indochina war? Yes, 18.9 
percent; no, 67 percent; no opinion, 14.1 per- 
cent. 

16. Should United States military aid to 
foreign nations be reduced? Yes, 59.8 per- 
cent; no, 28 percent; no opinion, 12.2 per- 
cent. 

17. Do you approve, generally speaking, 
our handling of international relations? 
Yes, 52 percent; no, 30.8 percent; no opin- 
ion, 17.2 percent. 

18. Would you vote for the President’s sug- 
gested changes in the Taft-Hartley law? 
Yes, 49.5 percent; no, 27.8 percent; no opin- 
ion, 22.7 percent. 


The Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
item Congress has failed to act upon at 
this session is the very important Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. 

I commend to its attention the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of May 20, 1954: 

Tue Trape PrRoGRaAM 


From the beginning it was evident that 
the President’s trade program, based on the 
recommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion, had fallen in the Congress upon stony 
ground. Now there is talk of its being virtu- 
ally abandoned for this session. The Presi- 
dent has felt deeply on this issue. Wherever 
the choice has been presented to him for 
Executive action, he has taken his stand on 
the side of a freer exchange of goods. It is 
unfortunate that he cannot now induce the 
Congrss to go forward in the broad program 
which he set forth with urgency and con- 
viction. 

To get at least something done along these 
lines is, it seems to us, vitally important. 
The Reciprocal Trade Act can be renewed for 
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1 year. Customs simplification can be 
achieved. These should be so far beyond con- 
troversy that not to do them would raise 
grave doubts abroad as to the direction in 
which the United States is moving. They 
are the minimum, and they are a test of the 
party and the administration. 

No one need minimize the difficulty of 
bringing the Republican Party, traditionally 
the party of protection, around to a position 
where it can support unitedly and enthu- 
siastically a program for freer trade. Pow- 
erful forces and entrenched prejudices work 
against easy acceptance. But a beginning 
must be made. It must be made at this ses- 
sion. We earnestly hope that in the priori- 
ties which are set for what time is left before 
adjournment, the basic trade measures will 
have a high place. 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE.-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States of America, desiring to claim the right 
to be free in our homes, a freedom implied in 
articles III and IV of the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States, earnestly 
beg you to grant us a hearing on, and to pass 
legislation prohibiting the broadcasting over 
radio and TV of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages, and also to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of maga- 
zines and newspapers carrying such advertis- 
ing. 

We request that this petition be noted in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp. 

Grover C. Davis, J. L. Walker, James 
Palmer, S. C. Caldwell, H. R. Palmer, F. W. 
Messer, J. S. Rathbone, J. A. Singleton, J. B. 
Leatherwood, M. W. Carver, P. D. Turner, 
Robert Hogan, Tommie Rudisal, Mrs. J. P. 
Dicus, James Howell Dixie Campbell, J. B. 
Siler, M. G. Stamey, J. J. Ferguson, Jule 
Noland, Henry T. Gaddy. 

C. C. Pranklin; Jack Alliaon; James Kirk- 
patrick; Fred Campbell; C. W. Medford; R. L. 
Jenkins; D. J. Boyd; Pritchard Smith, Jr. 

Glenn Boyd, W. C. Chambers, Doug. Wor- 
sham, James H. Coleman, Margaret James, 
Patsy Underwood, Jas. I. Green, Jim Moody, 
James Franklin, M. H. Caldwell, Deavy Price, 
Wm. Medford, M. R. Williamson, W. H. Queen, 
Grady Walker. 

Gaston Barnette; R. G. Sandford; J. C. 
James; Joe N. Tate, Sr.; Marion Halcombe; 
Frank Howell; Mrs. Jack Kelley; Bob Wilson; 
Mrs. Ether Alexander; Mrs. Bob Wilson; 
James E. Hall; Noble W. Garrett, Sr.; Mrs. 
Carl Jones (Hattie S.); A. K. Houghton; Mar- 
garet Johnson; Mrs. James Atkins, Jr. 


R. L. McKitrick, Harold Leatherwood, Jeff 
Lewis, T. G. Massie, C. J. Reece, Mrs. Sallie 
Lou Justice, Mrs. Carl Medford, Mrs. Jeanna 
c. Jennings, Mrs. Hilda Owen, Mrs. R. C. 
Kinsland, Mrs. W. S. Young, W. H. Massie, 
W. L. Matney. 

Rufus Buff; R. A. Shehan; James B. Rich; 
Mrs. James B. Rich; Mack Pace; R. W. No- 
land; R. M. Parkman; David A. Taylor; Rev. 
G. H. Shope, Jr.; Joe N. Tate, Jr.; J. Louis 
Siler; Joe C. Howell; W. F. Freeman; Horace 
Ducket; L. N. Davis. 
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Mrs. H. C. Wilburn, Max Q. Rogers, Ruth 
Coffey, Helen Coffey, Mrs. R. G. Coffey, Mable 
Coffey, John E. Sentelle, Dr. A. C. Downs, 
W. K. Bolders, F. I. Teague, Henry F. Teague, 
J. M. Rogers, Jack Felmet, R. H. West, James 
A. Evans, H. M. Dulin, J. Earl Taylor, Rufus 
I. Carswell. 

Carol K. Underwood, B. Frank Davis, Fred 
J. Davis, H. L. Davis, Henry Davis, W. Hursh 
Burgin, Emmett Green, Wm. P. Burgin, J. R. 
Mehaffey, E. W. Willix, Roy C. Parton, O. O. 
Burgin, Frank H. Leatherwood, Mrs. Frank 
H. Leatherwood, Robert L. Mills, J. E. Reg- 
gins, W. J. Potts, Floyd Nelson, Joe Stamey, 

Posey H. Gentry, Ben Phillips, Guy Messer, 
Joe W. Davis, C. D. Ketner, Z. L. Massey, W. 
F. Strange, Joe Calhoun, W. H. Baldwin, E. 
H. Balentine, J. R. Morgan, Henry Foy, Dr. 
J. F. Fender, E. A. McCracken, Robt. L. 
Gaddis, K. P. Lowe, Mrs. Kenneth Lowe. 

Capess Green; J. C. Partick; Frank Kirk- 
patrick; E. Wayne Rogers; M. Theo. Mc- 
Cracken; Mrs. R. N. Barber, Sr.; R. N. Bar- 
ber; J. L. Robinett; Mrs. Turner Russell; 
Mrs. D. T. Worsham; Hiram C. Wilburn, 





Good Police Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the May 24 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

It is my view that this editorial is 
worthy of insertion in the Recorp be- 
cause it points up the outstanding rec- 
ord made by the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Police Department in efficiency and 
the solution of crime under the leader- 
ship of its able chief, Maj. Robert V. 
Murray, and further because the report 
which brought the record to light was 
made by an excellent young man, Jean 
Edward Smith, who is known to many of 
us about the Capitol. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop Po.ice REcORD 


A Princeton University-sponsored study of 
the Metropolitan Police Department has 
provided some striking evidence of local 
police efficiency. A senior thesis submitted 
to the university's department of politics 
has given Chief Murray's force an outstand- 
ing rating for crime-solution work. A tab- 
ulation shows Washington leading all cities 
of comparable size in percentage of cases 
cleared. The situation today is in sharp 
contrast with that which prevailed only a 
few years ago, when crime was on the in- 
crease and police efficiency at low ebb. 

The comprehensive report was prepared 
by Jean Edward Smith, a Princeton senior 
who devoted a great deal of time to an ex- 
amination of police department records, 
facilities, and procedures and to interview- 
ing police officials, citizens and representa- 
tives of various organizations, including the 
Washington Criminal Justice Association. 
Checking the local crime-clearance record 
with that for each of 18 cities of more than 
half a million population, Mr. Smith re- 
ported: “In terms of total major offenses 
cleared by arrests, the Metropolitan Police 
Department maintains a rate almost twice 
that of the Nation at large.” A table showed 
only Cincinnati's police force with a higher 
clearance record in 1952—and latest reports 
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indicate that even Cincinnati recently hag 
fallen behind Washington. 


The 1952 figures revealed & Washington 
clearance rate of 46 percent, as compareg 
with Cincinnati’s 484 percent. Next to 
Washington came Boston, with 43.2 percent 
and the percentages dropped steadily down 
the list to San Francisco’s 15.6 percent, In. 
cidentally, Los Angeles, which long had been 
credited with having a model police force 
had a clearance rate of 24.8 percent. Wash. 
ington stood especially high in arrests for 
such major crimes as murder, rape, robbery, 
assault, and burglary. 

A favorable report of this kind brings 
reassurance to a community which in the 
past has had cause to be seriously concerneq 
over the prevalence of crime here and an ap. 
parent inability of the police to cope with 
the problem. While Chief Murray naturally 
is gratified that conditions have changed 
for the better, he is not the type to permit 
his men to relax. Indeed, there can be no 
relaxation as long as the daily list of new 
crimes continues to challenge the depart. 
ment—and while such a vicious criminal 
as the Preinkert case killer remains at 
large. 





Finding a Cure—They Question the Whole 
Theory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include at this time an editorial 
column which appeared in the Meagher 
County News, White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont., on May 19. The column, writ- 
ten by Editor Fred Ward, includes two 
very pertinent editorials. The editorials 


follow: 
Finpinc a Cure 


A good many people have tried taking 
opium to relieve some aggravating pain, only 
to find themselves in the grip of the opium 
habit, which can be infinitely worse than the 
pain it alleviates. 

The same thing occurs in our practice of 
government. Sometimes drastic measures 
are proposed to wipe out some evil. Some of 
these measures would surrender constitu- 
tional rights which are the most valuable 
heritage of our race. Thus a few years ago 
it was seriously proposed in Montana to give 
game wardens the right to stop and search 
cars without a warrant. Another proposal 
was to allow members of the State highway 
patrol to arrest drivers promiscuously in the 
stray chance of picking up some driver of & 
stolen car. If these measures could accom. 
plish what they started out to accomplish, 
it might not be so bad, but about al! such 
high-handed measures could do would be 
to make these two police organizations s0 
universally hated that their every effort 
would be hampered by public ill will. 

Latest move is to alloy the RBI tap wires 
in collecting evidence against subversives. 
The telephone and the telegraph were in- 
vented after the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, so they are not mentioned in the 
constitutional guaranties against unreason- 
able seizures and searches. Yet the same 
spirit covers both cases and the Congres 
should think twice before any enforcement 
department of Government is allowed the 
blanket right without strict court supe 
vision, to tap wires for any cause. 
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A few years ago the city of New York 
started out to stop prostitution, and a law 
was passed against women who bloitered. 
Along with that, the right was granted the 
police to tap telephone wires and make tape 
recordings of private telephone conversa- 
tions. It was not long before there was a 
big scandal about police accused of black- 
mailing women with threats of telling their 
husbands or bringing court action for what 
they said over the telephone to some close 
woman friend. How many women paid off, 
nobody knows, but fortunately they ran into 
a woman who was not afraid of what her 
pusband would think nor of the prospects 
of a public trial. And this courageous 
woman, with the backing of her husband 
and a few loyal friends blew the top off the 
whole dirty mess. 

A warrant can be obtained in this country 
to search a premise, but the person who gets 
the warrant has to appear in court and show 
reasonable cause why the search should be 
made and he must particularly describe the 
place to be searched and the thing or things 
to be seized. It would seem to me that the 
same safeguards should be taken as to tap- 

ing wires. To be a free American citizen 
should still carry its priceless constitutional 
rights. 

THEY QUESTION THE WHOLE THEORY 

The farm problem has plagued this coun- 
try for almost a century and since the days 
of the Grange, following the Civil War, the 
farmers’ troubles have been a hot political 
issue. 

The Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions tried to establish parity prices, based 
on the years 1909 to 1914, when the agricul- 
tural population was at the peak of their 
prosperity. 

But since 1914 the farm process, especially 
in the growing of cereal grains, has been 
mechanized to an extent that has turned the 
grain grower into a mechanic. And in other 
fields of agriculture, improved methods of 
operation, better seeds, and better fertiliza- 
tion have vastly increased the capacity to 
produce human food. Fuel-burning engines 
have largely replaced the horse and the mule 
and thereby released wide acreages formerly 
needed to grow hay for these draft animals. 

At first the establishment of parity prices 
did not disturb the market to any large ex- 
tent. During the war there was call for all 
the food the country was able to produce. 
Millions of tons of cereal grains were used to 
produce industrial alcohol, required in mak- 
ing munitions of war. But when the fight- 
ing stopped, the surpluses started to pile up; 
first in eggs that the Government dried and 
put in caves; then in potatoes that had to be 
used for stock food or dumped into the 
ocean. Now the surplus headache is in the 
products of the dairy farms and in grains. 
Altogether the people of America have spent 
billions in trying to bolster the prices of 
farm produce. 

The same pattern has followed in each 
commodity. The Government bought the 
farm products at parity prices. Then the 
surplus began to pile up. The next step has 
been an attempt to cut down acreage or the 
amount that any grower could put on the 
market. In the meantime foreign nations 
cut down their buying American farm prod- 
uce. In items such as cotton, Egyptian and 
Brazilian cotton fields were enlarged and for- 
eign-grown cotton has largely replaced Amer- 
ican cotton on the world’s market. 

It is not surprising that many friends of 
agriculture have become skeptical of the 
whole parity program. The first real break 
came from the stock growers of the West. 
Now the National Farm Bureau have taken 
up the issue. They propose to work out 
the farmer’s troubles within the limits of 
supply and demand, F 


In a way, farming is no different than any 
Other operation, There are good farmers 
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and bad farmers; good managers and bad 
managers. In any field, whether it be man- 
aging a big corporation or a corner grocery, 
some men will make money and others will 
lose it. The trouble with Government med- 
dling with prices and credit, the operation 
has worked toward bailing out the misfits, 
the lazy, and the incompetent. Parity prices 
have encouraged the use of marginal land. 
They have encouraged outsiders to jump 
into farming in the hope of a little easy 
money. 

A metnber of the Farm Bureau will be in 
White Sulphur Springs within a few days. 
After all the high-pressure selling of the 
parity price idea, the man’s talk should be 
interesting to hear. 





The Picketing of the President and the 
White House: The Dignity of the Presi- 
dency, and the Reverence Which the 
American People Feel For the White 
House, the Home of All Our Presi- 
dents, Demand That the Congress No 
Longer Permit the Picketing of That 
Historic Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, with one 
single exception, all our Presidents have 
lived in the historic building now known 
to every American as the White House. 
John Adams, our second President was 
its first occupant, and the present occu- 
pant, of course, is Mr. Eisenhower. Of 
all our Chief Executives, only George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, 
did not reside there. Yet, its corner- 
stone was laid during his first term in 
office and much of the construction had 
been done before he concluded his no- 
table service to his country as its first 
President. 

The White House is a great symbol of 
a@ great country. The 154 years in which 
it has been the home of our Presidents 
span almost the entire life of our coun- 
try as the United States of America. It 
is not only the residence of the President 
and his wife, it is where he and his staff 
perform the arduous duties required of 
our Chief Executive. But it goes further 
than that. It is the edifice in which the 
crowned heads of Europe are received on 
visits to our country, the building to 
which the ambassadors of all nations 
come to present their credentials of of- 
fice. It is there that the great, the near- 
great, the little folk and the humblest 
citizens in all our land come to meet and 
talk to their President. It is the one 
place in our country which each citizen, 
who has not already done so, has an 
abiding ambition to visit. To him, the 
White House and its environs is hal- 
lowed ground. It is above person and 
above party. It represents something of 
the stature and majesty not only of a 
great democracy but of all our Presidents 
of yesterday and today; and those that 
will follow on tomorrow. 
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It is an inspiring thing to view the 
great throngs that gather daily to make 
the tour of the White House and to view 
within its walls those age-old things 
that reflect the history of our country. 
It is quickening too, to stand near the 
North Entrance of the White House and 
observe the great flow of passing traffic 
from all parts of our vast country, in 
which there are always cars attempting 
a snail’s pace because occupants desire 
to have a long look at the home of our 
President. The great reverence which 
they demonstrate for this historic edi- 
fice is a reflection of the unconscious 
feeling that the White House, in reality, 
is the home of all the people of America, 
which our Presidents occupy as their own 
chosen Chief Executives. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 
3979, which makes picketing of the 
White House illegal. I have done so be- 
cause I feel that something of the dig- 
nity, reverence and respect which has 
been accorded one of our two most hal- 
lowed shrines, as well as that for the 
Presidency itself, is in danger of being 
lessened, if not lost. ' 

Coming to Washington 17 months ago 
to begin my service as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, one of the first 
sights to greet me was a picketing of the 
White House. I stood in amazement as 
I viewed the revolting spectacle. It was 
no spasmodic, faint-hearted effort by a 
few. Literally, legions of hundreds of 
picketers were massed on the sidewalks 
immediately around the White House, 
blocking all entrances. No citizen of our 
country, including members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, our ambassadors and 
Members of Congress, and no visitor 
from afar, regardless of the importance 
of his mission, could gain entrance to the 
White House, or exit from it, without 
breaking through the army of marching 
men which besieged it at close quarters. 
This did not go on just a few hours in the 
morning, or in the afternoon, or at night. 
It went on day and night, 24 hours a 
day. It did not last just 1 day or even 
1 week. It went on for many weeks, 
both while Mr. Truman was President 
and while Mr. Eisenhower was President. 
As soon as the picketing did subside a 
bit, it would ve renewed again in larger 
numbers and with greater determina- 
tion. 

It is inconceivable that such a dis- 
gusting spectacle, directed at the Presi- 
dent of the United States, should be 
tolerated in a country where fairness 
and decency supposedly exist as common 
virtues. Certainly no President of any 
party should be made a virtual prisoner 
in our country’s White House by a mob 
of fanatical, misguided people. It is 
unfortunate that we have many such 
people who are respectors neither of per- 
son, symbol nor tradition. The fact that 
they exist is evidence that this commit- 
tee and the. Congress should act in this 
matter. 

Should the President of the United 
States have to perform his exacting 
duties -in an atmosphere of pressure, 
compulsion, and fear? Just picture in 
your mind the Chief Executive of the 
world’s greatest nation laboring on his 
country’s grave problems while a horde 
of men, drawn up completely around him 
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and only a few feet away, display their 
taunts and admonitions. Neither he, nor 
his staff, nor his family, nor those who 
visit him could look outside the White 
House without seeing those who would 
force a decision on him. 

What can it profit our country and 
its people to permit such a display of 
incipient anarchy? Does all of this 
comport with an orderly, responsible ad- 
ministration of government? Can it be 
a good omen for our great country? 
How must other nations, which would 
not tolerate it, regard us for doing so? 

The fact that we have reached the 
point in America where any group ex- 
ercises the right to throw a cordon of 
picketers around the White House and 
the President for weeks on end, is the 
strongest reason why such a right should 
no longer exist. The fact that those who 
would try to force their will in such a 
manner are weak and misguided, only 
adds emphasis to the need for the elimi- 
nation of the picketing of our Chief 
Executive. 

In the recent attempted mass assas- 
sination in the House of Representatives 
we saw just what the ardor for a cause 
can lead to in the case of those who are 
misguided. There was evidence that the 
same thing in the attempted assassina- 
tion of Mr. Truman at Blair House. 
What if such determination should seize 
a mob of picketers that are picketing 
the White House. What better oppor- 
tunity would those of evil design want 
than that provided in such circum- 
stances. As such picketings wear on 
through the weeks there must come a 
time when passions become high and 
tempers wear thin. At such a time any- 
thing might happen. Should not, there- 
fore, reasonable precautions be taken to 
remove the possibility of such an occur- 
rence in a country where neither com- 
pulsion nor violence are.a part of every- 
day government? 

Mr. Speaker, I commend H. R. 3979 to 
the careful consideration of this House, 
believing that its passage would be in 
the interest of all the people of our 
country, and that it would meet with 
their overwhelming approval, 





Alcohol Problems Are Community 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article by the distinguished 
director, the Yale Center on Alcohol 
Studies, Dr. Selden D. Bacon, entitled 
“Alcohol Problems Are Community Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Bacon is one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on this subject in the 
whole world. He has made a great con< 
tribution to the fight this Nation is mak- 
ing on the problem of alcohol. 

The article follows: 
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ALcoHoL Prostems Arr COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS 


(By Selden D. Bacon) 


Three times in the last 125 years we have 
experienced a prohibition wave in this coun- 
try. The last one—the one most of us re- 
member—went beyond a number of States 
and became a part of national legislation. 
Just as in the previous instances this last 
attempt was carried on for a little more than 
a decade, and was then dropped. 

On the surface the conditions which 
brought about prohibition in the past were 
different from those of today. Naturally, the 
drunk and the alcoholic were obvious on the 
one hand and on the other were such factors 
as the employment of many thousands by 
the liquor industry; the high alcohol tax 
receipts cOllected by State, local, and Na- 
tional Government; and the almost consti- 
tutional antagonism of Americans to be told 
that they can’t do something—especially 
when the Government does the telling. To- 
day we have, as added problems, drunken 
driving and a potential shortage of man- 
power—a shortage not at all aided by the fact 
of some 3 million chronic problem drinkers, 
mostly men, in the age range 35 to 50. But 
these are surface manifestations, the imme- 
diate, practical headaches, which are obvious 
to all. The real problem is not nearly so 
apparent or so easy to attack as these obvious 
symptoms. 

I think there is a core to the matter but 
it isn’t an easy target for attack. If prob- 
lems associated with alcohol could be solved 
easily our grandfathers or their grandfathers 
would have found the solution. Nor is it a 
problem we can turn over to somebody else. 
We have tried letting George do it in this 
field for a long, long time. We have tried 
to hide the problems. We have tried to 
blame certain people such as the liquor in- 
dustry or the police or people we didn’t like. 
The core of the matter lies in the fact that 
we, the American people, are ignorant about 
alcohol, frightened about alcohol, angry 
about alcohol, and badly misinformed about 
alcohol. As long as that situation continues 
there are going to be problems—problems in 
legisiation, in religion, in medicine, in the 
family, on the highway, in industry. Alcohol 
has power. So long as that power is utilized 
in a setting characterized by fear, ignorance 


part from their drinking. However, the great 
majority of the drinking public is not so 
utilizing the power of alcohol that it creates 
what are ordinarily called problems. It is a 
great mistake to confuse alcohol with the 
problems associated with it. 


PROHIBITION AGAIN? 
That has been the great mistake of the 
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hibition law. Experience shows that failure 
of a particular means of action does not 
eliminate repetition of that action, especi- 
ally if three conditions are met. The first 
condition is that the pains or problems con. 
tinue. The second condition is that there 
be an interval of time in which many for. 
get the failure. And the third condition is 
that there be no new knowledge or leader. 
ship or technique to meet the situation 
Certainly the experience of the 1850's was 
no success.. Certainly the repetition in the 
1880’s was no success. And the movement 
starting shortly after 1900 that culminated 
in national prohibition through the 18th 
amendment also failed. 

The arguments for adopting this legisla. 
tion were about the same in each instance, 
Also the arguments for repeal and explana- 
tions of failure were about the same in all 
three instances. Many people in 1917 just 
didn’t believe that prohibition could pos. 
sibly happen. Actually what some of them 
said was that they did not believe it could 
happen again. 

I have said that the core of the matter 
is public ignorance, fear, hatred and misin- 
formation abeut alcohol. Let me present an 
example: A man comes home from the office 
one evening and learns that his 15-year-old 
daughter was at a party and had cocktails, 
She was at a friend's house. The parents of 
the friend were friends of his. He is wor- 
ried. He drinks himself on occasion. He 
doesn’t want to forbid his daughter to act 
as her friends do. He doesn’t want her to 
promise him she won’t drink and then con- 
tinue secretively. He is scared that she may 
drink too much, may ride home in a car 
driven by a boy who drank too much. He 
doesn’t know what to do. The girl’s mother 
may be equally uneasy. Maybe the father 
and mother disagree on what to do. Is the 
high school teacher or the minister or priest 
or the physician equipped with a con- 
fidence creating or tested answer? They are 
not. When they do give assured answers, it 
often turns out that their advice is exactly 
opposite. 

What about the doctor, the clergyman, 
the legislator? Each of these comes in con- 
tact with the problems of alcohol. A doctor 
may believe that alcoholism is inherited or 
is a matter of will power. A minister may 
find his church not only split from other 
churches on the matter of alcohol, but split 
within itself. A legislator has probably seen 
more foolish bills and more foolish legisla- 
tion on this topic than on any other. 


DRAMATIC END POINTS 


What of the teacher, the policeman, and 
the judge? They have met problem after 
problem. The poor educational materials 
which the teachers have to utilize, the ar- 
restings and rearresting and re-rearresting of 
drunks, the enormous expenditures of lower 
courts and jails which exist, for more than 
50 percent of their function, to handle cases 
of drunkenness and attendant behavior, all 
these are samples of the end result of igno- 
rance and fear and misinformation. These, 
however, are the dramatic end points of the 
situation. For instance the skid-row dere- 
lict and the neurotic lost weekender are 
the dramatic surface manifestations of the 
alcoholism problem; they do not form the 
main body of alcoholics. The law in Mis- 
sissippi which prohibits distilled spirits but 
allows the State to sell tax stamps for bot- 
tles of distilled spirits to retailers is a dra- 
matic example of legislative malfunctioning, 
but it is only an example. That most hos- 
pitals and physicians are antagonistic to 
alcoholics is also one of these dramatic end 
points. All of these end points may be 
traced back to a common sphere—a sphere 
of chaos and anxiety and ignorance. The 
problem is basically social in nature. The 
technical, scientific, and medical solutions 
can only become effective as the general 
stigma and ignorance are removed. It does 
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not mean, however, that we should cease 
trying to meet the jail problem, the med- 
ical problem or the traffic problem. As a 
matter of fact, as we come closer to more 
effective solutions in any such limited area, 
we necessarily reduce some of the fear and 
jgnorance and automatically reduce the 
background area of anxiety and confusion. 

That is what the Connecticut Commis- 
gion on Alcoholism and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous are doing. We used to get the worst 
cases—those in the last phases of this slowly 
progressive illness. Now we are getting the 
early cases of alcoholism and so are mov- 
ing toward prevention. Through therapy we 
are reducing ignorance and fear not only 
among the alcoholics but also among their 
families, social agencies, employers, unions, 
police, and many others. And the commis- 
sion through its educational program is 
making factual information available to the 
schools so that the old wives’ tales and hor- 
ror stories need no longer be the major teach- 
ing techniques in our educational system. 


What about drunken driving? There is no 
doubt at all that drunken driving can to- 
day be attacked far more effectively than in 
the past. The techniques are available but 
until there is realization of this—serious, 
mature, realization by a good-sized segment 
of the public—it will be difficult to activate 
these techniques. It is good to report that 
in Connecticut judges, legislators, police, and 
others are learning the value of quick, accu- 
rate scientific tests to discover whether or 
not the driver has alcohol in his system. 
Increasing adoption of such téchniques— 
adoption with public understanding—will 
form a major step in coping with drunken 
driving. And as such means are adopted 
they also will have an effect far beyond the 
immediate result of reduced drunken driv- 
ing. By attacking these specific things we 
can gradually develop a more integrated and 
stronger society in the whole sphere of hu- 
man life related in attitude or behavior to 
alcohol beverages. And it is a big sphere; 
we spent about $9 billion last year on alcohol 
beverages. If we can so progress, we will 
not need to repeat old failures. But the 
problems are there without any doubt—the 
drunk, the alcoholic, the worried father, the 
ill-equipped teacher. And if we don’t de- 
velop better answers—and I emphasize we, 
for it is all of us who are involved—then we 
will probably fall back on emotional, primi- 
tive, repressive means, because the problems 
hurt. 

There are no pink pills or royal highways 
to solutions. But we are making progress— 
greater progress these last 10 years than in 
the previous 100. It will take time and the 
cooperation of the public if we are finally to 
win. But it can be done. 





Driving Under the Influence of Alcohol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following article entitled 
“Driving Under the Influence of Alco- 
hol,” by David Lester, Ph. D., Leon A, 
Greenberg, Ph. D., and George R. Tier- 
nan, LL. B.: 
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Drivinc UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL— 
Tue Rous or CHEMICAL TESTS IN APPEALED 
Cases! 

(By David Lester, Ph. D., research associate, 
laboratory of applied physiology, Yale Uni- 
versity; Leon A. Greenberg, Ph. D., asso- 
ciate professor of applied physiology, Yale 
University, associate director, laboratory of 
applied physiology, Yale University; George 
R. Tiernan, LL. B., prosecutor, Court of 
Common Pleas, New Haven, Conn.) 
During the last decade the chemical test 

of the blood, urine, or breath has come into 
increasingly wider use throughout the 
United States in the apprehension and prose- 
cution of the automobile driver under the 
influence of alcohol. An accumulation of 
police and court reports from municipalities 
and townships throughout the country has 
left little doubt in the minds of law enforce- 
ment agencies concerning the important part 
that can be played by these tests both in 
protecting the innocent and convicting the 
guilty. These reports have consisted mainly 
of data indicating a definite trend toward 
and often a marked increase in the convic- 
tion rate when the chemical test is used. 
But they provide no information as to the 
effect of the chemical test evidence on the 
number of guilty pleas or the number of 
nolles, for both have been included as con- 
victions or acquittals, together with the cases 
actually brought to trial, in calculating the 
rate of conviction. Furthermore these data 
come from municipal and town courts often 
presided over by individuals of relatively 
limited juridical experience and, of more im- 
portance, where the trials are usually con- 
ducted without jury or record. These data 
therefore reveal little concerning the impact 
of education and knowledge about chemical 
tests on the various segments of the popula- 
tion who are deeply concerned with the mat- 
ter of drinking and driving. To what extent 
has credence and confidence in the chemical 
test been accepted by the average layman 
when he is in the role of the defendant or 
when he is a juryman sitting in judgment of 
his fellow man? What degree of belief in 
the chemical test is shared by the court’s 
prosecutors or judges? Answers to these 
questions are best approached by a more de- 
tailed examination of court records. 

With this objective in view, all of the cases 
involving the charge of operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of alco- 
holic beverages, which appeared before the 
Court of Common Pleas of New Haven 
County in Connecticut during a period of 
40 months, were examined. In Connecticut 
the Court of Common Pleas of each county 
is the first court of appeal from decisions 
rendered in municipal or town courts of that 
county. It is also the first court of record. 
The cases are therefore tried here de novo, 
so that all the facts are presented before the 
court, and the defendant has the option of 
trial by jury. 

The number of cases @¢xamined, represent 
ing all of the convictions in the lower courts 
which were appealed, was 87 and covered the 
period from September 1949 to January 1953. 
During this period the use of chemical test 
evidence in the court first occurred in May 
1951. Shortly prior to this time the New 
Haven City Police had instituted the routine 
use of the Alcometer breath test in all per- 
s0ns suspected of driving under the influence 
of alcohol, Since the city of New Haven 





2From the laboratory of applied physiol- 
ogy, Yale University, and the prosecutor's 
office, Court of Common Pleas, New Haven, 
Conn. Presented at the Second Interna- 
tional Conference on Alcohol and Road 
Traffic, Toronto, September 9-12, 1953. 
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contributes the largest proportion of arrests 
for this offense in the county, a sufficiently 
large number of court cases involving chem- 
ical test evidence was available for evalua- 
tion. Both the cases in which the Alco- 
meter test was used and those in which no 
chemical test evidence was used were classi- 
fied under 4 headings: (1) pleaded guilty, 
(2) nolled (dismissed), (3) convicted, (4) ac- 
quitted. The distribution is shown in table 
i. 


TABLE 1.—Disposition of all cases of driving 
under the influence 










Chemical test | No chemical test 


Number 


of cases Pereent 


Two significant features are apparent from 
this classification. First, of the cases in 
which no chemical test was used, 21 percent 
were nolled while among those employing 
the alcometer test none was nolled. A nolle 
represents the judgmen* of the prosecutor 
that there is insufficient evidence to warrant 
a trial. There is but one possible interpre- 
tation of the striking difference in the inci- 
dence of nolles: the prosecutor has confi- 
dence in the chemical test as corroborating 
and substantiating the other evidence which 
by itself was deemed inadequate in a certain 
proportion of the cases. More significantly, 
perhaps, the absence of nolles clearly indi- 
cates a more effective screening originally by 
the police, made possible by the alcometer 
test, thus protecting the innocent from the 
painful and costly experience of trial and 
possible conviction in the city court, and the 
necessity of appeal. 

Second, as against 23 percent guilty pleas 
when no chemical test evidence was used, 
61 percent pleaded guilty when such evidence 
was available. Whatever the reasons may be 
for taking an appeal with the intent of 
pleading guilty—whether in the hope of ob- 
taining a less severe penalty or as a delaying 
maneuver—the reasons are, by and large, the 
same for cases with and without chemical 
test evidence. The wide difference between 
these cases in the number of guilty pleas 
strongly suggests the confidence of the de- 
fendants themselves in the validity of the 
alcometer test, particularly since, more often 
than not, the test result corresponds to the 
amount of alcohol they knew they had con- 
sumed, in contrast to the few beers they 
might have testified to. The public economy 
effected by this increase in pleas of guilty 
needs hardly to be pointed out. . 

In 31 of the 43 cases in which the defend- 
ant pleaded not guilty and was tried there 
was no chemical test evidence; in the re- 
maining 12 the evidence of an alcometer test 
was available (table 2). 


TaBLE 2,—Disposition of cases with pleas of 

















not guilty 
_ Chemical test | No chemical test 
rene Percent nee Percent 
Total. ....ccsseccs- 12 100 31 100 
Convicted ........- 10 83 18 58 
Acquitted........- 2 17 13 42 
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Without the chemical test, 42 percent were 
acquitted; with the chemical test, only 17 
percent were acquitted. The concentrations 
of alcohol in the blood as determined by the 
Alcometer at the time of arrest ranged from 
0.14 percent to 0.40 percent, with a mean of 
about 0.2 percent. The concentration of 
alcohol in the blood set forth in the uniform 
motor vehicle code as prima facie evidence 
of being under the influence is 0.15 percent— 
a concentration resulting from the presence 
of about one-half pint of whisky or its 
equivalent in a person of average size. In 
all of the convictions examined here in which 
chemical test evidence was used the concen- 
tration of alcohol in the blood was close to 
and in most instances well above the level 
widely accepted in this country as giving rise 
to a presumption of being under the influ- 
ence. 

The markedly higher conviction rate when 
the Alcometer test indicated that a large 
amount of alcohol (resulting in more than 
0.14 percent alcohol in the blood) had been 
drunk speaks clearly for the credence placed 
by the court in the chemical test. This is 
perhaps emphasized by the unusual circum- 
stances under which the only two acquittals 
occurred. In one case, involving a young 
student, the original cause of the arrest was 
an accident in which the youth was involved 
but in which the negligence was clearly that 
of the driver of the other vehicle. Although 
negligence has no relevance to the statute 
under which the charge of operating under 
the influence of alcohol is brought, the ac- 
cused was acquitted apparently in view of 
the other driver’s gross negligence. In the 
second case, a police officer arrested a man 
found asleep in his car in front of a traffic 
signal. Since the police officer could not 
testify to any movement of the motor vehicle 
(although the ignition was on—a condition 
under which Connecticut courts consider the 
vehicle to be in operation) the man was 
acquitted of operating under the influence. 

Of the 31 cases in which there was no 
chemical test evidence, 18 were tried with- 
out and 13 with a jury (table 3). 


Taste 3.—Distribution of verdicts between 
court and jury in not-guilty pleas 


[Number of cases] 





No 
Chemical chemical 






test 
TE kentmnccayenntic agian 12 31 
Court: 
I i acai aed) 4 li 
I acetancndaamindauniern 1 7 
ury: 

ON si nncitignnniemsintistimnl 6 7 
Se ntietiitnonebcae 1 6 





The ratio of convictions to acquittals in 
both groups was essentially the same. Of 
the 12 cases in which there was Alcometer 
test evidence, 5 were tried without and 7 
with a jury. In each group there was one 
acquittal. Obviously the confidence placed 
in the chemical test by the court, as mani- 
fested by the predominating conviction rate 
when the chemical test showed a large alco- 
hol consumption, is shared equally by the 
jury. No significant differences between the 
judgments of the court or the jury are evi- 
dent; the only difference is that caused by 
the absence or presence of chemical-test 
evidence. 

If, in evaluating the present data, cases in 
which the arrests were made outside of the 
city of New Haven are excluded, no essential 
differences in the results are apparent. Sim- 
larly, if the cases dated before the use of 
the Alcometer are excluded, so that the same 
Judges and juries were concerned both with 
cases using chemical-test evidence from the 
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city of New Haven and those using no chemi- 
cal-test evidence from other areas in New 
Haven County, no differences in the results 
are evident. Evaluation of the 87 cases ex- 
amined for the present is therefore 
not biased by possible differences between the 
character of police work in a larger city ver- 
sus that in the smaller surrounding towns, 
by whether a judge or jury heard the case, 
or by whether different judges or juries heard 
the cases. Throughout the period studied 
the prosecutor and his staff were the same. 

From the examination of cases presented 
here several features are clearly evident. A 
considerably higher percentage of guilty pleas 
occurs when chemical-test evidence is used. 
The conviction rate in a court of appeal on 
the charge of operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of alcohol is markedly 
increased (from 55 to 93 percent) if chemi- 
cal-test evidence is available to indicate that 
the concentration of alcohol in the blood 
was above 0.14 percent and that the accused 
had consumed a considerable amount of alco- 
hol. Before the use of chemical-test evidence 
in the New Haven County Court of Common 
Pleas. those who appealed convictions from 
the municipal and town courts had an ap- 
proximately even chance of gaining an ac- 
quittal; with the use of chemical-test evi- 
dence, if the alcohol content is sufficiently 
high the defendant’s chance for acquittal is 
poor. The introduction of chemical-test evi- 
dence in charges of driving under the influ- 
ence of alcohol distinctly alters the disposi- 
tion of these cases. 

These changes clearly result from (1) the 
increased ability of the police to screen out 
those cases in which prosecution is not 
warranted and (2) an acceptance of the 
chemical test by the police, the judges, the 
prosecutor, the juries, and even by the de- 
fendant as a device for more effectively con- 
victing the guilty as well as protectirz the 
innocent, 

SUMMARY 


1. The role of chemical test evidence has 
been evaluated as the result of a study of 
pleadings, verdicts and dismissals in cases 
prosecuted for driving under the influence 
of alcohol. 

2. In the cases examined, the concentra- 
tions of alcohol in the blood ranged from 0.14 
to 0.40 percent, indicating the consumption 
of more than 4 pint of whisky or the equiv- 
alent amount of other alcoholic beverages. 

3. The use of the Alcometer breath test to 
determine the concentration of alcohol in 
the blood resulted in a marked increase in 
pleas of guilty, from 23 to 61 percent. This 
increase indicates an acceptance of the 
validity of the test by defendants, since the 
test result actually corresponds to what they 
‘know they had consumed. 

4. There was a significant increase in con- 
victions by both court and juries, from 58 to 
83 percent. This increase results from the 
confidence ®eposed by the court and juries 
in the chemical test and from the value of 
this test in corroborating other evidence. 

5. The cases dismissed by the prosecutor 
for lack of sufficient evidence decreased from 
22 percent to none when chemical test evi- 
dence was introduced. In addition to the 
confidence of the prosecutor in the relia- 
bility and corroborative value of the chem- 
ical test, this decrease results from the more 
effective screening by the police of cases 
not warranting prosecution. 

6. The overall rate of convictions rose 
from 55 to 93 percent when chemical test 
evidence was presented. 

7. This evaluation of the disposition of 
87 cases brought before the New Haven 
County Court of Common Please reveals the 
acceptance of the chemical test by all seg- 
ments of the community as an effective 
means of convicting the guilty and protect- 
ing the innocent. 
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Shall the Young Sons of American Moth. 
ers So Soon Again Be Sent to War, This 
Time in the Steaming Jungles of Indo- 
china, 10,000 Miles From Their 
Homes?—Are We Once More Going 
Down the Road to Ruinous, Devastating 
Conflict?—While the Answer Should 
Be an Emphatic “No,” American Youths 
May Soon Be Fighting and Dying Un. 
less the People of Our Country Imme- 
diately Voice a Protest So Loud It Can- 
not Be Ignored by Those Who Control 
Our Destinies in the Matter of Peace 
or War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
unusual for the people to be given a pre- 
ponderance of information on one side 
of a public issue. This is always true 
when it involves an issue on which there 
is greatgfeeling and prejudice. Yet, 
there have been few times in America’s 
history when so little of the basic facts 
of a controversy have been given the 
people as is true with reference to the 
Indochina issue, an issue that some of 
our highest officials now speak of as 
sufficiently grave to justify our country 
again being plunged into the holocaust 
of war. 

When Dien Bien Phu fell recently, the 
State Department, in the name of the 
President, sent a message to France. 
This message, given wide publicity in 
America, said: 

The entire free world has been inspired 
by the heroism and stamina displayed by 
the gallant garrison at Dien Bien Phu. 
Their devotion and the gallantry of their 
resistance has been so great that the battle 
will forever stand as a symbol for the free 
world’s determination to resist dictatorial 

on and to sustain its right of self- 
determination and its dedication to the 
dignity of the human being. 


The words of this message are lofty, 
but they convey a completely false im- 
pression in a matter involving life and 
death for many of our people. 

Just who comprised the garrison at 
Dien Bien Phu of which the message 
spoke so glowingly? Approximately 40 
percent of them were Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Algerians, and Senegalese, not 
French, but Africans, whose countries in 
recent times, like Indochina, have 
themselves been subjected to ruthless 
French aggression and conquest and are 
held in bondage today only by the force 
of French arms. Approximately one- 
fourth of the garrison were Foreign 
Legion forces, not Frenchmen, but ad- 
venturers and soldiers of fortune re- 
cruited by France from various other 
countries throughout the world, many 
of whom are exconvicts and former 
criminals, They are serving in the 
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French Army for pay alone but they 
would have served any country which 
would have accepted them. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the garrison were 
Indochinese pressed into service by the 
French puppet, Bao Dai, some of whom 
deserted to the other side at every op- 
portunity. The remaining less than 20 
percent, actually fewer than 3,000 out 
of 17,000, were the only ones from con- 
tinental France and they were profes- 
sionals, not one of them being a drafted 
man. In fact, France has never sent 
even one drafted man to Indochina, hav- 
ing made certain that her draftees would 
not have to go there or any other for- 
eign land by incorporating a provision 
into her constitution expressly forbid- 
ing it. 

* anyone imagine such a motley 
group of mercenaries, professionals, and 
colonials from French subject countries, 
having any real concern whatever re- 
garding either the self-determination of 
peoples or the dignity of the human be- 
ing? The message spoke of their devo- 
tion. Devotion to what? The State De- 
partment should tell the people of our 
country just what such a group could 
be devoted to as a matter of principle. 

A message was also sent at the same 
time in the name of the President to 
Bao Dai, the native Indochinese who 
serves, by French appointment, as a 
French puppet ruler of Vietnam, largest 
of the three Indochina states, but who is 
a figurehead only, having no power or 
authority whatever. Here is what the 
State Department had the President say 
to this puppet: 

These brave men made their sacrifices in 
order that individual freedom and national 
independence for the people of Vietnam 
should not be lost to Communist enslave- 
ment. We of the free world are determined 
to remain faithful to the cause for which 
they have so nobly fought. 


This message would appear to have 
been sent because it was felt that this 
puppet was in mourning as a result of 
the Dien Bien Phu surrender. Yet, at 
that particular time, he was lolling on a 
beach of the blue Mediterranean at the 
resort city of Nice, France, as he also 
was when the fighting was raging at 
Dien Bien Phu. Is it not fair to ask the 
question as to just what there was 
about the nondeseript group of defend- 
ers of Dien Bien Phu which would give 
anyone cause to think that they were 
nobly fighting for anything? _ 

The people of Vietnam and Indochina 
have every reason to know from bitter 
experience just what enslavement, of 
which the message spoke, really means. 
They have first-hand knowledge of en- 
Slavement, having been subjected to it 
for a long time. It must have been a 
severe shock to the 23 million Vietnamese 
people, most of whom have been resist- 
ing their French aggressors so long, to 
learn that anyone thinks that France is 
fighting for Vietnamese independence, 
instead of for their continued subjection. 
Their sensibilities must have suffered, 
too, at the thought that the President 
of the United States was made to say 
that the long resistance of the Vietnam 
deople in desperately fighting for free- 
dom in their own land was an act of dic- 
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tatorial aggression on their part, rather 
than just the reverse. This anomalous 
situation in messages is brought about 
because diplomacy does not always re- 
late words to facts. It is regrettable that 
the welfare of so many American boys 
may be affected by such laxity in diplo- 
matic doubletalk. 

What is the history of France and 
Indochina as it relates to each other? 
The two countries are 7,000 miles and 2 
continents apart, more than twice the 
distance from the United States to 
France. Some 80 years ago, Indochina 
was a peaceful country and, like most 
Asian countries, practically without 
armed forces. France, with its great 
navies and strong armies and its history 
of militarism, simply decided to move 
in and ruthlessly gobble up a country 
unable to defend itself, which is exactly 
what it did. It sent its navy, with units 
of its army, to overrun and occupy Indo- 
china as an act of purely military con- 
quest. Indochina has been exploited 
and held in slavery by the French at the 
point of a gun ever since. Her people 
have had to live as a prey to French mil- 
itary force. While most countries of the 
world have made great strides in indus- 
trialization and in standards of living 
during the last 80 years, Indochina re- 
mains today a primitive nation. Her 
people have been exploited by France for 
French profiteers. It has been said many 
times that France has profited more on 
her opium traffic in Indochina than she 
has allowed to be spent on Indochina 
schools. As early as 1911, unrest and 
riots in Indochina evidenced resistance 
to further French occupation and ex- 
ploitation. This resistance had swollen 
to greater proportions by 1930. Ever 
since that time, most of the people of 
Indochina, and especially of Vietnam, its 
largest state, have wanted desperately 
to throw off the yoke of their French 
aggressors. 

Just who in Indochina have been and 
are now fighting the French? They are 
native Indochinese. France now claims 
one-fourth of them are Communists. 
There are very few Indochinese wno are 
Communists, and this claim is a new 
one. Even if true, it is not as large a 
percentage as voted Communist in recent 
French elections. The French also claim 
that some Chinese are fighting with the 
Indochinese. It is another new claim. 
Actually, more than 3 million native 
Indochinese are actually Chinese. The 
leader of the fight against French ag- 
gression is a Communist, but he is said 
by all observers to be Indochina’s most 
popular figure because of his lifelong 
fight for Indochina independence. Much 
is now made of the fact that Indochina 
gets some supplies from China. It is only 
natural that she trades with China, her 
next-door neighbor, from whom, along 
with India, she derived her culture. She 
trades with China, just as England and 
France trade with Russia. The Indo- 
chinese have had to fight, however, with- 
out tanks, without planes, and without 
heavy artillery, which they are financial- 
ly unable to buy. It is admitted that 
Indochinese opposition to French ag- 
gression and occupation was bitter and 
intense even when Chiang Kai-shek was 
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ruler of China. We might remember, 
too, that the same Indochinese who were 
and are now fighting France were fight- 
ing on our side against the Japs during 
their occupaney of Indochina from 1941 
to 1945 and suffered severely in doing so. 

Senator Epwarp Jounson, of Colorado, 
in a notable address in the Senate on 
April 26, had this to say: 

Our press and radio during the past few 
weeks have pulled no punches, have left 
nothing to the imagination, for the most 
part, in describing France’s Indochina ene- 
mies, the Vietminh, as the Communist 
forces. This war has been going on for near- 
ly 8 years. As recently as 5 years ago the 
Vietminh were not labeled, even by the less 
responsible press, as Communists. As re- 
cently as 5 months ago they were not so iden- 
tified, even by the French. In fact, even 90 
days ago, dispatches from Saigon discreetly 
and consistently called them the Commu- 
nist-led Vietminh, but never the Communist 
forces, or the Communist Vietminh. At 
what point, and to what degree, has this war, 
which every record shows to have been a war 
for freedom and independence, a war against 
imperialism, at what point did it suddenly 
become a war of Communist aggression? 


Senator JonHnson knew whereof he 
spoke. 


Can the struggle of the natives in 
Indochina for their freedom from France 
be considered as a Communist move- 
ment? Not at all. It is a struggle for 
independence that has been going on for 
more than 40 years. It is the same move- 
ment that has flamed in all Asian coun- 
tries, the continuing effort of the brown 
race to throw off the yoke of their white 
oppressors. It happened in India 
against the British, in Indonesia against 
the Dutch, in Burma against the British, 
and is now happening in Malaya against 
the British. 

Is there any reason why an Indo- 
chinese should not be willing to give his 
life to throw off the yoke of France on 
his native land? Listen to this: In all 
the time France has held that unhappy 
country under subjection by the force 
of arms, not one Indochinese has been 
permitted to hold public office in his 
own country, not one Indochinese has 
been allowed to be the manager of a 
business and not one Indochinese has 
been allowed to become a commissioned 
officer in the army of his country. They 
are allowed to do only the hard labor and 
be the menial servants of the French. 

France’s position in Indochina is such 
a flagrant example of military conquest 
and exploitation, President Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote his Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, on January 24, 1944, as 
follows: . 

I told Lord Halifax a few days ago that 
Indochina should not go back to France. 
She has had the country almost 100 years 
and the people are worse off today than they 
were at the beginning. Each case must stand 
on its own feet, but the case of Indochina is 
clear. France has milked it for 100 years. 
The people of Indochina are entitled to better 
than that. 


President Roosevelt was dead soon 
after he made this statement but no one 
could have better stated the facts. What 
must the Indochinese fighting today 
against great odds in their struggle 
against France think of the presently 
proposed action of America, a country 
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supposedly committed to the idea of free- 
dom for all people. Yet, we are now made 
to speak of the long fight of the native 
Indochinese for freedom from France as 
being an act of “dictatorial aggression,” 
on their part. 

Has France really tried to win the 
war in Indochina? Has her heart ac- 
tually been in it, or better still, has the 
heart of the mercenaries she has sent 
there really been in it? In more than 
8 years of warfare in Indochina, con- 
tinental France has had less than 15,000 
men killed. That is fewer than 2,000 
per year. Yet, here is America today, 
getting ready to send its young boys 
10,000 miles to fight a war for France 
which France actually refuses to fight 
for herself, a war that would, whether 
we want it or not, end in continued sub- 
jection in some degree for all those In- 
dochinese who are fortunate enough to 
survive the rain of atom and hydrogen 
bombs that will fall on their unfortu- 
nate country. It is a contemplated ac- 
tion that would result in more hundreds 
of thousands of casualties among our 
young men and demoralization, if not 
destruction, of our system of Govern- 
ment. It could result in the death of 
millions of helpless, defenseless women, 
children, and old people in the cities of 
our country. 

Regardless of the best intentions, our 
statesmen in recent times have always 
taken the course that finally led us into 
every war that has been fought. They 
do much soul searching, but in the end 
they always come to the solemn conclu- 
sion that only our entrance into wars 
in other hemispheres can make things 
just right in the world. In World War 
I in 1917, we went 3,000 miles to throw 
our young boys into a struggle for which 
even now, only 35 years later, some of 
our most informed men can find little 
reason for American participation. But, 
we won the war at a cost of 300,000 cas- 
ualties and a $19 billion debt and the 
victors dictated the peace terms to suit 
their desires. At the conclusion every- 
one realized that it left the world in a 
more deplorable state than when it 
started and that the action of the world’s 
statesmen had made certain the fighting 
of more wars. 

World War II started in 1939. By 
early 1941, long before Pearl Harbor, 
we were in it, although our leaders were 
insisting that we were not. They again 
had solemnly concluded that throwing 
the young men of America into the 
struggle was the only thing that would 
shape the world’s destiny aright, and 
so America was once more in a world 
war. The attack on Pearl Harbor in 
December 1941 made our participation 
official. In this war we extended our 
base of fighting operations a distance of 
8,000 miles from our shores. Again, we 
won the war, this time at a cost of more 
than 1 million casualties among our 
young men and a debt of $262 billion. 
Once more, our statesmen shaped the 
war’s conclusion and dictated the peace 
terms, yet it was already evident that 
that war had raised far more perplexing 
problems than it had solved and that 
the world was in the most deplorable 
state of its long history. Again, nobody 
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could doubt that the cause of future 
wars had been set up. 
Then in 1950, our statesmen, sup~ 


posedly after meditation and considera~ . 


tion, decided that it would again require 
the participation of the youth of Ameri- 
ca in a war in order to bring peace to 
the world, the same reason given for our 
participation in the two recent world 
wars. So, again, the die was cast and 
once more we went to war. This war, 
that in Korea, was 9,000 miles from home, 
It ended in a truce in 1953. The casual- 
ties this time were 150,000 American boys 
and our national debt had jumped to 
$275 billion. 

Korea, like World Wars I, and I, 
settled little or nothing. So, today, only 
4 years later, our leaders, after solemn 
consideration, have already uttered the 
fateful words that a few thousand Indo- 
chinese who have been struggling and 
fighting more than 40 years for freedom 
against military conquest and exploita- 
tion by France present a problem that 
justifies another war and the sending of 
American boys 10,000 miles from their 
homes in order to fight it. 

Possibly a logical question at this time 
would be whether we are under obliga- 
tion to France. Let’s see. In 1917 
France was engaged in a death struggle 
with Germany. The scales were tipping 
against her. We entered that war and 
bailed her out, thus saving her country. 
At that war’s end, France owed us a 
great sum of money, much of it loaned to 
her long before we entered the conflict. 
She defaulted this debt to us and then 
announced that she did not intend to 
pay it. In 1939, France declared war on 
Germany, thus assuring a second world 
war. At the first real fighting between 
them in that war, France quit. She ca- 
pitulated outright and Frenchmen 
formed a puppet government which sup- 
ported Germany during the remainder of 
the war. France’s continuation as a 
free nation resulted solely from the fact 
that America entered that war, defeated 
the Germans and drove them out of 
France. The American people, with 
their hard-earned tax moneys, have 
supported France ever since. Not- 
withstanding our having done so, and 
notwithstanding the fact that France 
promised 4 years ago to join a European 
Defense Community for the mainte- 
nance of order in Europe, which she, her- 
self, originally proposed, she hasn’t done 
so ang gives no evidence of ever doing so. 

When we became involved in Korea 
in 1950 with hundreds of thousands of 
drafted American boys committed to 
that struggle, France conveniently found 
that she would be unable to render us 
substantial help because of her conven- 
ient constitution, which forbade sending 
draftees abroad. Also, she conveniently 
forgot that we had sent millions of 
draftees on two occasions to fight on 
foreign soil, her own, and save her coun- 
try for her. Now, she is again getting 
whipped by a few Indochinese. The 
recent surrender at Dien Bien Phu is a 
vivid reminder of 1940 when the French 
raised the white flag of surrender to the 
Germans. Naturally, in this war in 
which she has faintheartedly engaged 
only with a few professional soldiers, not 
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with a great body of drafted men which 
she could have utilized, she wants Amer. 
ica to send her own drafted youth 
around the world to save her aggression 
for her. The evidence is completely 
lacking that France has further claim 
to our help. 

Should we risk another world war by 
intervening in Indochina? Mr. Dulles 
has gone from country to country, fran- 
tically pleading and begging for some 
country, just any country, large or smal! 
to join us in that venture. His appeals 
have been to those nations which are 
heavily indebted to us because of our 
sacrifices in financially supporting them. 
But for our aid, some of them would not 
now be free countries. Yet, one by one 
they gave him the back of their hand 
Great Britain was the first to say “no.” 
Finally, even Japan and the Philippines, 
which our troops now occupy, refused 
us. Actually, not one nation has agreed 
publicly with our position on Indochina, 
Is not that sufficient to make us stop, 
look, and listen before we go too far? 
Specifically, are we not getting in deep 
water in sending our military forces far- 
ther into southeast Asia without the ac- 
tive cooperation of Great Britain, if not 
against her express opposition? These 
are questions the American people better 
ask themselves before they accept some 
of the thinking and contemplated action 
in Washington today. After all, the mil- 
itary leaders and civilian heads receive 
the glory in world wars. The people do 
the paying, fighting, and dying. 

It is regrettable, but it seems war is to 
be risked. That is obvious from state- 
ments by the Vice President and Senate 
majority leader, both of whom indicate 
that our stake in Indochina is big enough 
for us to send our boys there to fight. 
Other leaders say that Indochina is the 
cork in the bottle. There is something 
vaguely familiar about all these state- 
ments. Much the same thing happened 
before we entered other wars. It is 
done to condition the American people 
for again sending their boys to fight in 
a foreign land. Maybe this does not 
meaa war, but the only thing that might 
stop it would be the earnest appeals of 
the mothers of America. 

Is it not only fair to ask when this 
madness is to end? Must weak and 
bleeding Indochina now become a major 
battleground and, suffer the sad expe- 
rience of complete devastation, a ruined 
economy, and a million casualties, as 
did Korea? Must our leaders so soon 
again hurl us into a fateful war without 
prayerful consideration as to just where 
all our armed interventions in the inces- 
sant quarrels of foreign nations are 
leading us? Is there no hope for an- 
other generation of Americans ever to 
live in peace? Must we go on engaging 
in wars until we shall have cemeteries 
of American war dead in every country 
around the globe? Must every mother 
who brings a son into the world live in 
the knowledge that it is only a question 
of time until he will be sent thousands of 
miles from his home to offer his life on 
the altar of needless warfare? Will not 
the time ever come when our young men 
have something better to look forward 
to than years of military service which, 
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at the best, will completely disrupt their 
normal living and, at the worst, will take 
their lives? If we must send our young 
men into another war, cannot we find 
poth a better issue on which to wage it 
and a better partner with whom to fight 
it than the present indecisive France? 
Must we appear to the Asians as ranging 
ourselves on the side of imperialism and 
colonialism and as the partisan of those 
who would oppress the weak? More 
important still, should not we now sol- 
emly ask ourselves whether we must for- 
ever go on waging perpetual war, claim- 
ing it is for peace? 





Eagles Launch Freedom Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much impressed by the activities of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in calling the 
attention of the people of this country 
to the importance of freedom. Among 
its activities, the Order of Eagles has 
established a special committee to sup- 
port the crusade for freedom. 

One of the activities of this committee 
was to sponsor a celebration at Spring- 
field, Ill, at the Sangamon County 
Courthouse, on the occasion of Lincoln’s 
birthday, February 12, 1954. This cele- 
bration was described in the Springfield 
(l.) Citizens Tribune, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954. 

Two thousand helium-filled balloons 
were released carrying a message of free- 
dom to widely scattered areas. That was 
to symbolize the crusade for freedom, to 
carry the story of freedom to those en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

The principal address on that occasion 
was delivered by Martin J. Mol, of Michi- 
gan, national chairman of the Eagles 
Freedom Committee. I believe his 
words, reported, in part, by the Citizens 
Tribune, deserve the attention of all 
citizens willing to participate actively 
in the cause of carrying the message 
of freedom. 

Under leave, I incorporate at this point 
in my remarks the article from the 
Springfield Citizens Tribune: 

EaGLEs LAUNCH FREEDOM WEEK 

One of the most spectacular and dramatic 
demonstrations for freedom took place in 
front of the Sangamon County courthouse 
on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12. The oc- 
casion was the official opening of Freedom 
Week under the auspices of the Grand Aerie 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles in support 
of the Crusade for Freedom. 

At noon, 2,000 helium-filled plastic bal- 
loons were released by Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and school children of Sangamon 
County. The balloons carried freedom mes- 
sages from Eagles Grand President Robert 
W. Hansen, urging support of Radio Free 
Europe. The scene took place on propor- 
tions of near frenzy as masses of large 7- 
foct balloons soared heavenward glistening 
in the sun-filled sky. 

By Monday morning Dr. ©. Robert Fults, 

chairman, received acknowledgments 
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from over 50 people in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia telling of balloon 
findings. The first to report was a farmer 
who lived within two and a half miles of 
Hodgenville, Ky., where Lincoln was born. 
Sharing the speaking program with IDli- 
nois’ Governor William G. Stratton was Mar- 
tin J. Mol, from Detroit, Mich., national 
chairman of the Eagles freedom committee. 
Mr. Mol’s address was a brilliantly delivered 
description of the menace of communism 
today and the need for worldwide accept- 
ance of the philosophies of Abraham Lincoln. 


NATIONWIDE EVENT 


Mr. Mol’s vivid appeal follows: 

“Our efforts here in Springfield on Lin- 
coln’s birthday anniversary is the focal point 
of a nationwide event heralding the open- 
ing of Freedom Week in support of the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. No:such ceremony could 
be held in a more appropriate place or time. 
We are proud to have here with us our own 
Eagle brothers Gov. William Stratton, 
Mayor MacWherter and the local chairman, 
Dr. C. Robert Fults. We pay tribute to the 
Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts of America 
for their valiant part in this ceremony. 

“All members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles join in extending to our Grand 
Worthy President, Robert W. Hansen, our 
deepest sympathy through the untimely 
death of his beloved father whose funeral 
is being held this afternoon in Milwaukee. 
By his absence we are deprived of the rare 
privilege of hearing a message of the great- 
est exponent of freedom we have in our 
order. Bob Hansen was a pioneer in a cru- 
sade to awaken America to the menace of 
communism and to the virtue of a free life 
in a free society of men.” 


TO THWART REDS 


“The Fraternal Order of Eagles, with a 
million fighting members, is proud to give 
its active support to the Crusade for Free- 
dom. We do this because we are convinced 
that the maintenance of Radio Free Europe 
is the most effective means to thwart Krem- 
lin aggression. This does not mean solely 
that we are giving something to foreign na- 
tions, When we contribute truth dollars to 
the Crusade we are protecting the very in- 
stitutions that we hold sacred: our homes, 
our churches, our schools, our farms, and 
many others. 

“We are stopping world war III by pre- 
venting the beginning of it. By piercing the 
Iron Curtain with radio messages of truth 
to those behind it we enkindle the fond 
hope of eventual freedom in the hearts of 
freedom-loving people, and maintain a dev- 
astating barrier to Soviet aggression. They 
will not move through countries in which 
the hearts of people are resolute, who are 
determined to fight as freemen. You can- 
not kill their spirit. Their ancestors were 
free. They have been robbed of it. All of 
the cunning, misrepresentation, dishonesty 
of a fearful Kremlin will not kill the love for 
freedom that you find among the true citi- 
zens of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albania. These 70 
million people are our allies. They fight 
side by side with us to make the world free. 
Radio Free Europe is the means through 
which they hear truth messages from their 
loved ones who have escaped to the free side 
of the Iron Curtain and plead with them to 
keep the faith. We as Americans must not 
fail them now.” 


PURPOSE OF BALLOONS 


“This demonstration here is not merely a 
colorful display of launching 2,000 helium- 
filled plastic balloons. The sending aloft of 
these balloons and many thousands of others 
from cities and towns where Eagle lodges are 
established is symbolic of the effective opera- 
tion of Radio Free Europe in sending similar 
balloons over the Iron Curtain containing 
messages of hope to the minders in the cap- 
tive countries of Europe. 
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“The message in our balloons today is from 
Grand Worthy President Robert W. Han- 
sen urging the finders to support the Cru- 
sade for Freedom in its quest to raise $10 
million to maintain Radio Free Europe. 
It is our dramatic way of telling the world 
that the Eagles fly again to join with our 
allies to fight to preserve freedom at home, 
extend freedom in the now free Europe, and 
to enhance the hope of freedom to those 
behind the Iron Curtain who had it stolen 
from them. 

“This patriotic venture could never be held 
in a Kremlin-dominated country. At the 
first sound of the bugle or the ruffle of the 
drums hordes of secret police would be upon 
us and the leaders would be placed in con- 
centration camps. Thank God we have the 
right to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, who fought fearlessly to firmly es- 
tablish our American freedoms. Thank God 
for the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts and 
for our schoolchildren who stand with brave 
hearts to defend these freedoms. 

“Here in Springfield we naturally think of 
Abraham Lincoln. Worldwide disturbances 
now focus our attention to the Kremlin. 
One most noteworthy difference between the 
philosophy of Lincoln and the philosophy of 
the Kremlin is God. Lincoln said without 
His help he could not succeed; with His help 
he could not fail. The Kremlin says there 
is no higher power—the state is the master, 
and the people are its slaves.” 


WITH LINCOLN AND GOD 


“The Eagles join tn this fight because we 
are on the side of Lincoln and God. No 
Christian nation; no Christian citizen of any 
country can lay down the arms of battle and 
allow Godless communism to take its deadly 
hold upon our free way of life. We fight 
with the greatest and most effective weapon 
that man, fighting for God, can wield. The 
weapon is truth. Christ said to us, “The 
truth shall make thee free.’ 

“We will not tolerate a return to a society 
in which exists the relationship of a master 
and his slave. No voice of tyranny will ever 
be heard that boasts, ‘I am master—you are 
my slave. We must help to remove the 
shackles of slavery that destroy the will to 
live. The oppressed people who live under 
Soviet tyranny must keep the hope and the 
faith. If they lose it, America is in peril. 
The Fraternal Order of Eagles asks your help 
to keep the faith today with Abraham Lin- 
coln and join the forces that wili preserve 
and reestablish the freedom of the world.” 

On Sunday evening, February 14, 1954, this 
address was rebroadcast from Munich, Ger- 
many, over the Radio Free Europe transmit- 
ter, with interpreters and with an eyewit- 
ness description of the events in connection 
with the balloon launching in Springfield. 
Those behind the Iron Curtain will hear this 
message from RFE. It will not be broadcast 
from the Kremlin stations, 





Zionist Council Blasts United States 
Stand on Shipping Arms to Arab 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the May 7, 1954, issue of the 
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Jewish Times entitled “Zionist Council 

Blasts United States Stand on Shipping 

Arms to Arab States’: 

Zronist Councit BLasts Unrrep StatTes STanp 
on SHIPPING ARMs TO ARAB STATES—GROUP 
Passes RESOLUTION ASKING FIRM UNITED 


The Baltimore Zionist Council, in a 
strongly worded resolution this week, firmly 
called upon the United States Government 
to refuse military aid to Iraq, charged that 
the Arab League has refused to sit down and 
discuss peace with Israel despite the fact 
that it has been called upon to do so by 
both the United States and the United Na- 
tions and called for a reversal of the recently 
stated United States policy that arms and 
ammunition would be supplied members of 
the Arab League. 

Contending that Russia was now brazenly 
eourting the Arab League with utter disre- 
garde for the U. N. and its principles, the 
Baltimore Zionist Council charged that the 
United States Government was failing to 
take a strong stand against both the Krem- 
lin and the Arab League by courting the 
Arab League members with offers of aid. 
The council claimed that the United States 
should rescind its decision to ship arms to 
an avowed aggressor nation and ‘make it 
clear to the Arab League that this country 
will not tolerate blockades, boycotts, threats, 
and aggression. 

The council, composed of members of the 
Baltimore Zionist District, Hadassah, Miz- 
rachi, and Labor Zionists, and representing 
some 12,000 people in Baltimore, sent copies 
of the resolution to all members of the 
United States House of Representatives from 
Maryland, to United States Senators BraL. 
and Butter, and to members of the United 
States State Department. 

RESOLUTION HIGHLIGHTS 


High points of the resolution which were 
unanimously adopted by representatives of 
the Zionist council included: 

“To arm Iraq at a time when Arab-Israel 
tension has been mounting and without its 
firm commitment to make peace with Is- 
rael, is to fortify and embolden Arab in- 
transigence and risk a renewal of open hos- 
tilities. Iraq has been the most vindictive 
and belligerent member of the Arab League 
in the continued war against Israel; it has 
refused even to enter into an armistice agree- 
ment with Israel. This decision of the 
United States Government to ship arms to 
Iraq cannot serve the cause of peace, since 
arms for one Arab state means arms for all, 
and the use of arms cannot be controlled 
once an aggressor has them. 

“The situation in the Middle East has 
continuously deteriorated. The United Na- 
tions armistice agreements which governed 
relations between Israel and the Arab States 
for the past 5 years have virtually broken 
down because the Arabs, emboldened by the 
pursuit of their favor, are persuaded that 
they can intensify their warfare with im- 
punity. And the United Nations itself has 
now become unable to meet Arab defiance. 
Its attempts to enforce the armistice agree- 
ments are being frustrated by the ominous 
vetoes of the Kremlin which now is brazenly 
courting the Arab League with characteris- 
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stated that it is willing to make its contribu- 
tion in the closest and most direct unity 
with the efforts of the Arab governments. 

“We respectfully suggest that the policy 
of the United States Government in the 
Middle East should be based on the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and just peace in 
that area. For that peace no arms are 
needed. The Arab States should be made 
to understand that the fundamental con- 
cept of an armistice agreement is that the 
parties to this agreement should be actively 
seeking a transition to a permanent peace. 
This obligation to proceed from armistice to 
& permanent peace is not optional. It is man- 
datory and obligatory upon the parties of the 
armistice. A refusal to meet under the 
armistice agreement for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace is in itself a 
violation of the armistice agreement and a 
continuation of hostilities. 

“We call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to direct its prestige and influence 
toward bringing the Arab States to a peace 
table with Israel. It should be made clear 
to the Arab League that it will not tolerate 
blockades, boycotts, threats, and aggression. 
The United States should rescind its deci- 
sion to ship arms to Iraq, an avowed aggres- 
sor nation, with a publicly announced policy 
of the destruction of Israel. The way to 
win the friendship of the Arab people for 
America and for the cause of freedom is to 
give them economic and technical assistance 
to raise the standards of living of all people 
in the Middle East.” 

The meeting held at Beth Jacob Audi- 
torium Monday evening heard addresses from 
Harry M. Miller, Baltimore Zionist district 
president; Mrs. Sigmund Feinblatt, Hadassah 
representative; Dr. Herman Seidel, LZOA 
honorary president; and Dr. Samuel Rosen- 
blatt. 





Resolutions of Convention of Episcopal 
Diocese of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
are resolutions on investigations and 
housing adopted by unanimous vote of 
the clergy and lay delegates of the 173d 
annual convention of the diocese of New 
York, held at the Synod House, New 
York City, on May 11, 1954. The con- 
vention is the legislative body of the 
Episcopal diocese of New York and rep- 
resents 134,571 church members in 211 
parishes and missions in New York, Rich- 
mond, Bronx, Westchester, Putnam, 
Dutchess, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, 
and Ulster Counties. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION ON INVESTIGATIONS 

Whereas there has been aroused among 
American citizens a justifiable anxiety con- 
cerning the efforts of Communists to under- 
mine the foundations upon which our ideals 
of liberty under law have been built; and 

Whereas this anxiety has given rise to a 
trend to hysteria which has been exploited 
by self-seeking politicians; and 

Whereas the trend so described has led to 
the abuse of loyal citizens and has generated 
im the officers and employees of our State 
Department and of our Department of De- 
fense a fear to forward information and 

fully and adequately, lest their mo- 
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tives be misunderstood and their loyalty 
recklessly impugned; and 

Whereas the efforts of certain committees 
of Congress to expose un-American activi. 
ties and the incompetent conduct of the ar. 
fairs of government have been characterizeq 
by such of American concepts of 
justice and fair play as to make the commit. 
tees the very exemplars of the evils which 
they were set up to extirpate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this convention deems it to 
be its duty (1) to remind each and every 
member of any congressional investigating 
committee that it is of the essence of democ. 
racy in America to tolerate a difference of 
views and not to punish dissent until it has 
been pressed to violation of law and estab. 
lished as such by due proof and not by innu- 
endo or suggestion; (2) to urge the said 
committees to end the practice of hearing; 
conducted by a single committeeman; and 
(3) to suggest to the said committees that 
the public interest requires that they show 
due respect for the constitutional guaran. 
ties which witnesses called before them en. 
joy under the Bill of Rights; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Senators from the State of New 
York, to the Representatives from every con- 
gressional district in this State lying in whole 
or in part within the diocese of New York, 
and to the personnel of each committee of 
Congress which has been entrusted with 
powers of investigation. 

RESOLUTION ON HOUSING 

Whereas this convention, meeting in 1947, 
expressed its concern over the gravity of the 
present housing shortage and its tendency 
to impair family solidarity and the physical 
health and spiritual welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens, and to pro- 
mote juvenile delinquency—phenomena 
which are peculiarly manifest in the city of 
New York; and 

Whereas a commission appointed by the 
President has, after a year of study, con- 
cluded that the public welfare requires the 
construction of 140,000 additional housing 
units at the rate of 35,000 per year for the 
next 4 years; and 

Whereas this figure appears to estimate 
correctly the minimum present public needs 
in spite of the commendable achievements 
in the housing field of State and _ local 
housing authorities, and of the completion 
of Federal projects heretofore approved by 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention strongly 
endorses the President’s recommendation 
that housing projects be approved for the 
construction of 35,000 units per year for 3 
period of 4 years, and urges Congress to act 
accordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Senators from the State of 
New York, to the Representatives from every 
congressional district in this State lying in 
whole or in part within the diocese of New 
York, and to the personnel of each committee 
of Congress having jurisdiction in the 
premises. 





Choices in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
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wish to include herein an editorial which 

appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 

tor, Boston, Mass., of May 25, 1954: 
CHOICES IN INDOCHINA 


Everybody seems to be waiting for some- 
body else to decide what to do about Indo- 
china. This applies not only to the govern- 
ments in Washington and Paris, each of 
which looks to the others for some indica- 
tion of a firm policy. It applies also to in- 
dividual citizens in America, Britain, and 
France, not many of whom are entirely clear 
as to how the situation is to be resolved or 
just what they are willing to do about it. 

For these reasons it my be useful to sum 
up some facts about Southeast Asia. 

First, there is the question whether the 
free world can, should, or will do anything 
conclusive to prevent all Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Vietminh, with 
its Soviet and Communist Chinese backing. 

Americans and probably many Europeans 
and certainly many Asians would be more 
ready to increase aid there if they were 
assured the result would be real freedom of 
the Indochinese to control their own affairs. 
The French long since should have promul- 
gated treaties of genuine independence with 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. An appeal 
from autonomous governments in those 
states to the United Nations or to specific 
countries would carry more weight if relieved 
of the shadow of French colonialism. 

If any part of Indochina itself is to be 
saved, time is very, very short. Given a con- 
vincing grant of independence, the Viet- 
namese in southern Indochina, plus the 
Laotians and Cambodians, might make a 
more effective defense of their country. 

But the Communst delegates at the 
Geneva Conference already are demanding 
that all Indochina be treated as a unit. If 
anything is to persuade them otherwise, 
it will have to be either a pronounced swing 
of Indochinese sentiment toward western 
ideals of liberty or a determination by west- 
ern powers to furnish solid military 
strength—probably both. 

If Britons, Americans, and others cannot 
bring themselves to want to share directly— 
and that probably means with ground 
troops—in the defense of Indochina, then 
will they declare themselves as to what they 
would do if Communist subversion and ag- 
gression did not end there but continued into 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, or Indonesia? 

Such a declaration, embodied in a south- 
east Asia defense pact, would strengthen the 
French hands at Geneva. Without it, is any 
of southeast Asia safe? 

It seems to us that at the very least there 
should be such a pact, that it should be an- 
nounced while the Geneva Conference is still 
in session, and that if France will make 
Indochinese independence explicit there 
should be a stepping up of military aid to 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

This involves a risk of having to send men 
to some part of southeast Asia. Unless that 
willingness exists, the Communists have in 
effect been notified they can walk in. But 
if the willingness does exist and is avowed, 
the need may not go that far. 

If a defense line is pledged, then behind 
that line other factors will become more im- 
portant than guns. Under such security 
there should be genuine release of Asian 
leaders and peoples to work out their own 
destiny. There should also be a-substantial, 
even generous, commitment of technical aid 
both by the United States directly and 
through the United Nations to help them 
achieve fuller living. Facing that kind of 
cooperation, communism would become both 
less attractive and less menacing. 
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Public Laws 352-358, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my report to my constitutents on Public 
Laws 352-358, inclusive, as follows: 
TWENTY-FOURTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dear Frrenp: Continuing with the effort to 
keep you currently advised of new legisla- 
tion: 





PUBLIC LAW 352 
H. R. 5627, aeronautical research study 


School teachers with sabbatical privileges 
will find interest in the 4-year experience 
of the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics. Under the Act of 1950 profes- 
sional employees of the committee have been 
granted leave for university graduate study 
and research in science for periods of from 
a few weeks to longer. The employees pay 
their own tuition and sustenance expenses 
but the Government continues them in a pay 
status while attending school. Under this 
act 341 employees of the committee have 
been kept abreast of new developments in 
the aeronautical research field. The system 
worked so well that Public Law 352 increases 
the authorized expenditure for its continu- 
ance from $50,000 a year to $100,000. 


PUBLIC LAW 353 
H. R. 998, Idaho homesteaders get patents to 
lands 


In 1910 some 14,000 acres of land in Idaho 
was segregated for reclamation purposes un- 
der the Carey Act of 1894. Entrymen re- 
ceived “final certificates” from the State of 
Idaho awaiting such time as the Federal Gov- 
ernment issued its patent. But the land 
never was conveyed to Idaho because of 
litigation. As the entrymen of long ago 
complied with all the requirements, and un- 
derground water now has made feasible the 
development of the segregated district as 
originally intended, Public Law 353 at last 
makes it possible for Idaho to honor the 
“final certificates” with patents to the land. 


PUBLIC LAW 354 
S. 2247, decorations of foreign nations 


This permits veterans of the Korean hos- 
tilities to accept and wear decorations of 
foreign nations participating with the United 
Nations in Korea. It is similar in character 
to the enactment of World War II applying 
to decorations conferred by our allies. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as the supreme commander 
received many such decorations. Under the 
Constitution of the United States consent of 
Congress is a prerequisite to acceptance of 
any decorations from a foreign government. 
Public Law 354 is such consent-and applies 
to both officers and enlisted men of the 
Korean expedition. 

PUBLIC LAW 355 
H. R. 6702, drug addicts 


In my fifth report to you I referred to the 
brave but experimental approach to the drug 
problem by the District of Columbia as en- 
visioned in Public Law 76. This contem- 
plated compulsory hospital treatment of drug 
addicts. Awaiting the construction of other 
facilities, the District presently is able to take 
care of only 16 cases, not sufficient to furnish 
the basis for a real test. Public Law 356 au- 
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thorizes the Surgeon General to admit not 
more than 50 such patients to hospitals of 
the Public Health Service, the District of 
Columbia reimbursing the Federal Govern- 
ment for the cost entailed. 


IT am sure all are willing to cooperate in 
any way to meet the challenge of the drug 
habit. . 

PUBLIC LAW 356 
S. 24, finality clause, Federal contracts 


For years Government contracts have con- 
tained a standard finality clause providing 
that in disputes on questions of fact the de- 
cision of the Federal department head should 
be final and conclusive. In November of 1951 
the United States Supreme Court held 
(United States v. Wunderlich (342 U. S. 98) ), 
that, this clause foreclosed a judicial review 
of the facts of the dispute unless fraud were 
shown. The Court defined fraud as “con- 
scious wrongdoing or intention to cheat or be 
dishonest.” 

The effect of this decision was to leave the 
contractor without any protection against a 
Federal department head who, while prac- 
ticing no fraud nevertheless acted contrary 
to the actual facts through passion, obsti- 
nacy, irrational conduct, or incompetency. 
Such a department head, his decisions being 
above the reach of judicial review, was vest- 
ed with the powers of a tyrant. 


Public Law 356 sensibly extends availabil- 
ity of review in the courts when the de- 
cision of a department head is “fraudulent or 
capricious or arbitrary or so grossly erroneous 
as necessarily to imply bad faith, or is not 
supported by substantial evidence.” 

This wise law, unanimously recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee, will save the 
taxpayers much money. Reason: Under the 
Wunderlich decision contractors were forced 
to puff up their bids as insurance against the 
risk of possible unrealistic and entirely er- 
roneous decisions. 


PUBLIC LAW 357 
H. BR. 8481, Third Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1954 
Appropriation acts will be covered in @ 
separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 358 
8S. 2150, St. Lawrence seaway 


Simplified, Public Law 358 (a) creates the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion as an instrumentality of the United 
States Government, (b) authorizes it to con- 
struct (at $105 million maximum cost) and 
operate in cooperation with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada deep water (27 
feet) channels in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River and in 
the Thousands Islands section. 

The corporation is authorized to fix (in 
negotiation with the Canadian authority) 
charges and toll rates as well as an equitable 
division of revenues. Rates must be high 
enough to cover maintenance and to retire 
within 50 years the construction cost debt, 
along the general lines of the Chicago Trac- 
tion Authority setup. 

Public Law 358 represents 23 years of ef- 
fort by Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower, and by suceeding Congresses. In 
a sense it is the first step toward realization 
of the dream of La Salle, the great French 
explorer, who in the 17th century dreamed 
a dream of empire stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Gulf of Mexico: an empire with 
& great system of inland waterways, the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

There were two record rolicall votes in the 
House. A motion to recommit was defeated 
157 to 242, your vote cast by me being “No.” 
4On the passage of the bill the vote was 241 
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yeas, 158 nays. Your vote was numbered 
among the 241. 

Public Law 358 especially to us in the 2d 
District of Dllinois is the most important 
achievement so far of the 83d Congress 
It well may lead to a new era for our city, 
with Chicago becoming one of the great 
ports of the world and metropolitan devel- 
opment swinging southward from the Chi- 
cago River in the direction of Lake Calumet. 
Properties in the second district are sure to 
benefit. 

The next gigantic step will be the actual 
development of the Calumet-Sag Waterway, 
opening the way for shipping on an all-way 
ocean to gulf routing. Authorization for 
Calumet-Sag was voted by the 79th Congress 
as a result of the efforts of then Congress- 
man William Rowan. H. R. 8490 (introduced 
by me as a cosponsor in a bipartisan effort) 
is now pending before this Congress. It 
would provide a $5 million appropriation for 
actual construction. The prospect for pas- 
sage this year is only fair, in 1955 extremely 
promising. That is the sentiment in Wash- 
ington. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone, as far as possible, 
except those groups having adequate 
pension systems of their own, someday 
should be covered by social security. 
When full coverage is obtained, no one 
will be on State old-age assistance. All 
will pay something into the old-age 
social-security pension-retirement fund 
each payday during the earnings days 
of their youth, and then in old age 
receive retirement benefits from that 
social-security fund. 

Such a plan serves two purposes. In 
the first place, it assures every person 
of a modest retirement pension in his 
old age that will keep him from want. 
Also, if all pay into this fund and all 
are entitled to pensions, then there will 
be no one on relief rolls who must be 
supported by public taxation. 

Of the Eisenhower administration. 
plan for expanding social-security cover- 
age, the Longview Daily News, of Long- 
view, Wash., recently said editorially: 

BROADENING SocraAL SECURITY 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has pointed the way téward coverage of 
virtually the entire working population of 
the country under the Federal old-age insur- 
ance program. If the committee-approved 
measure passes, it will be regarded as one 
of the major accomplishments of the Eisen- 
hower administration, since Eisenhower is a 
strong advocate of broadening the base of 
Federal social security. 

The committee voted this week to put the 
Nation’s farm operators and the 500,000 pro- 
fessional self-employed—including doctors, 
dentists, and Jawyers—under the sccial-secu- 
rity system. The 4,200,000 employees of 
State and local governments, including 
schoolteachers, firemen, and policemen, 
could obtain coverage on a voluntary basis. 
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The bill would leave Federal employees 
on civil service, members of the Armed 
Forces, and some part-time workers as the 
only groups completely out of the social- 
security system. 

In addition to bringing more workers under 
the program, legislation in the of 
enactment improves benefits to those already 
covered. 

Gradually, Congress seems to be working 
toward what many believe to be an ulti- 


“mate goal—a Federal social-security system 


so broad and so adequate that the widely 
varying State welfare plans will no longer 
be needed. 





Address by H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most distinguished constituents, Mr. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., is board chairman of 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., a 
leading industry in my district. Mr. 
Prentis, in addition to being recognized 
as a great industrialist, has also received 
deserved acclaim for his activity in civic 
affairs and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as an authority on international re- 
lgtionships in the fields of industry and 
commerce. The copy of his address 
which is included with these remarks 
was delivered in Paris, France, on Sun- 
day, May 23, last, in his capacity as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the Second International Con- 
ference of Manufacturers. I commend 
it to your attention as a concise state- 
ment on Americanism and our free en- 
terprise system. 

The address follows: 

BEYOND THE NIGHT 
(By H. W. Prentis, Jr.) 

The great American poet and doctor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, once said that the 
way to live to a ripe old age was to get a 
constitutional disorder and take good care 
of it. 

A prominent American businessman ex- 
pressed much the same thought recently 
when he said: “To survey America’s problems 
is to behold her promise.” I paraphrase that 
thought for this audience, “to survey the 
free world’s problems is to behold the free 
world’s promise.” It is the reason why so 
many men of good intent are gathered in 
this beautiful city and traditional diplo- 
matic capital of the world. 

Indeed, I feel that in a single week we 
have already gone far toward a rich harvest, 
for like good husbandmen we accomplished 
much of the ground-breaking and seed- 
planting at the regional meetings, and at the 
same time we of the American delegation 
enjoyed your European hospitality to the 
full. We have had the pleasure of renewing 
old friendships made at the First Interna- 
tional Conference of Manufacturers, and the 
advantage of seeing your methods and of 
meeting you face to face in your own home 
countries. 

I speak of problems in the plural number 
but there is not need to tell you gentlemen 
of the crude and ugly monster that towers 
above all others. For more than a genera- 
tion you have seen its festering shadow creep 
across the face of a troubled earth until to- 
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@ay it threatens one-half of the world’s 
population.. You have heard the story of 
its terror from the lips of 942 million refu- 
gees. 

You have seen the animal fury it releases 
bully and destroy and tamper with men’s 
minds. You have seen nations tunneleq 
into, and sapped, honeycombed, and weak. 
ened from within until they were rotted, 
dry shells ready to be taken‘over by their 
Communist masters. No word I can utter, 
no picture I can sketch will alter your own 
conception of this umprecedented and un- 
relenting war which waxes hot one day 
and cold the next. Still the struggle of the 
Titans goes on. The stronger of the two 
will prevail, the weaker will go to the wall, 

We must not be the weaker; indeed it 
would be tragic if we of the free world, who 
have had and still have in our hands the 
means to victory, were to fall victims to 
this monstrous ideology because of our 
negligence, connivance, or our complacency, 

Gentlemen, you are aware as I am of the 
line of goods the salesmen of the Kremlin 
have been peddling about the world. It is 
definitely an inferior product which can 
appeal only to those who are so hungry and 
so without hope that they don’t concern 
themselves with the terrible price tag that 
goes along with the stamp “Made in Rus- 
sia.” 

We have the weapon to defeat the com- 
mercial travelers of the Kremlin—a weapon 
that, put into the hands of the people, will 
rout the Red agents at one fell stroke. You 
know the weapon of which I speak: it is a 
higher standard of living. 

To raise the standard-.of living for free 
peoples everywhere is not only our goal; it 
is our responsibility. And it can be accom- 
plished in one way only, through produc- 
tivity, through decreasing the cost of things 
that wages buy. In other words, to make 
it possible to buy more of the things we 
need and want with a day’s work, because 
that is the only way the standard of living 
can be raised. 

Time and experience have made the facts 
of productivity clear and simple. If all pro- 
duction work were to be done by hand, as 
it was before the industrial revolution, we 
could increase the volume of production 
only by having each worker turn out more 
units during the work day. Long ago man- 
agement found out there was a limit to how 
much a workman could produce, with his 
own hands, and when that realization came 
the world was ripe for the industrial revo- 
lution and the development of better and 
more productive tools. 

And it is our great need to produce more 
that. highlights and underscores the topic 
of this conference, economic and social con- 
ditions for the development of free enter- 
prise. 

I don’t believe one of you will challenge 
the assertion that full and increasing pro- 
ductivity flourishes only in a climate of 
free enterprise—enterprise free from the 
dead hand of socialism and statism. As 
one American statesman said: “Only the 
productive can be free.” 

To accomplish this continuing miracle of 
science we must dig at the roots, we must 
be men of vision, we must look through the 

“deceptive veil of things as they seem to be 
and discern the things that are; we must 
be like the old guide at London's famous 
picture gallery, who used to point out the 
gigantic painting of the Battle of Waterloo 
with the remark, “In the middle stands Gen- 
eral Wellington on a white horse, but you 
can’t see "im because of the smoke.” 

Like the Old Guide we must peer beneath 
the surface at. the hidden elements we know 
are there, and above all else, we must unite 
our efforts in a spirit of cooperation, and 
for this reason it gives me no little satis- 
faction that the emphasis of the agenda of 
this Conference has been placed on human 
relations. 
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In the long and painful history of the 
world man has tried many devices to keep 
each worker at his task. The Pharoahs em- 
ployed battalions of laborers to drag the 
massive stones of the pyramids, spurring on 
the workers like beasts of burden with 
ploody scourges and cutting the dead from 
the traces and replacing them with the liv- 
ing. The Russians use the bayonet and 
prainwashing and the big lie. 

We in the United States strive by every 
means to induce each worker to put forth 
his best effort voluntarily. We try to plan 
our production so that his self-interest and 
that of society are directed to a common goal. 
We not only teach, we practice the impor- 
tance and sanctity of the individual. We 
have no class system. We care not who a 
man’s father was. We care only who the 
man is, what he stands for and what prod- 
ucts flow from his hand and mind. That 
competitive freedom of the individual to 
advance to any height his energy and ability 
can take him is in my opinion the greatest 
single factor in the success of our economic 

stem. 
vmis philosophy of human relations, it 
seems to me, takes on increasing importance 
in an age of technological change. The de- 
mands on management are great. The new 
technology is not merely a flood of gadgets 
and machines that has burst upon us willy- 
nilly; it is a whole new concept, a new philos- 
ophy of production methods. If we are not 
to be Napoleonic generals waging an atomic 
war with rusty muskets, we must learn to 
understand fully what is involved and add 
a new dimension to our competence and 
vision. We must realize that the new tech- 
nology requires more trained and educated 
people in industry, and above all else, we 
must learn the more enlightened methods 
by which these educated and skilled employ- 
ees can be led, not driven. 

This realization will come with the un- 
derstanding of the new technology as a 
means of augmenting man’s control over his 
economic environment by multiplying his 
mind power, whereas in the past we have 
sought to multiply first his physical strength 
and then his skill. 

This new technology demands that indus- 
try assume the leadership in encouraging 
scientific study and experimentation, in de- 
veloping training programs for workers and 
in supporting private and public education 
in every way it can. Only through broad 
general education will management get the 
skilled hands and enlightened minds to man 
the machines, and foremen of sufficient vi- 
sion and adaptability to stand in the front 
rank of supervision. The new concept of 
management already is doing wonders in 
the United States. It not only acts as a 
spur to increased production; in time it 
may entirely wipe out class distinction, in- 
tolerance, and hate, and bring about an age 
of reason the like of which even the pene- 
oe eye of Voltaire never dared contem- 
plate. 

There are bright facets of the new tech- 
nology other than those reflecting human 
relations. It can hardly be denied that the 
most modern methods require increased ef- 
ficiency in the use of new tools, and new 
principles of production bring about a de- 
mand for the creation of new markets by 
deliberate, systematic work. In addition, we 
must learn to stabilize employment, not 
through a guaranteed annual wage as some 
of our union leaders suggest at home, but 
by stabilizing production and sales, 

There has already been a leveling off of 
sales peaks, @ filling in of valleys. Business 
ingenuity produces new commodities, new 
markets balance sales, and educate custom- 
ers to buy in the off seasons. In many cases 
the production curve is smoothed out by 
stockpiling raw materials, building invento- 
ties, subcontracting work during seasonal 
peaks, and using air conditioning to elimi- 
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nate production difficulties due to atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

All of the instruments of the new tech- 
nology are not wrought metal tools put inte 
skilled hands and directed by skilled minds, 
Management needs also the tools to make 
long-range decisions, the tools of research 
and the tools of economic analysis. One 
such tool which my own company has found 
effective for more than 25 years may be 
called “management by objectives.” Under 
it 5-year sales goals are set at frequent inter- 
vals for every major product line. Such ob- 
jectives determine what capital investments 
we shall have to anticipate making; what 
profit margins we should seek; how much 
we should allot for research and develop- 
ment, for marketing organization, sales and 
public relations, promotion and advertising; 
how many management people we shall 
need. Of course, these objectives have to 
be reexamined frequently and adjusted to 
economic disturbances or to product de- 
velopment by ourselves or our competitors. 
This policy, however, enables us to deter- 
mine where we are going and how we are to 
get there, and to measure our progress and 
achievements. 

I have just now made oblique reference to 
eompetition, and I never do it in present 
company without a sense of trespass. For 
along the, road of free enterprise, competi- 
tion is the hard, rocky crag on which we 
split. Whenever I see a European business- 
man listening patiently to an American’s 
lusty arguments for the rough and tumble 
of open competition, and vice versa, I am 
reminded of one of Phil May’s cartoons on 
the seamy side of London life. It depicted 
night and a pale, wretched woman in a 
shawl urging her tipsy and truant husband 
to please come home, and the husband, with 
all civility, in a voice compounded of gin and 
fog, saying, “Maria, I'll do anything in rea- 
son, but I will not go home.” 

I don’t believe Americans are any fonder 
of competition than other businessmen. 
Competitors can be very annoying; they are 
stubborn and persistent, and they shatter 
our fondest dreams. But they do serve one 
purpose; they goad us on along the road of 
progress, sometimes against our will. 

Competition frees the potential might of 
the individual to create and to produce. It 
offers men the greatest incentive to put new 
revolutionary ideas to work. It is a spur to 
productivity, and productivity is self-regen- 
erating like the dragon’s teeth sown by Cad- 
mus. And finally, competition cuts off the 
fat_from prices, forces the improvement and 
reimprovement of products and generally 
sharpens business on the rough whetstone 
of a free economy. 

This is not only a theory of American busi- 
ness, it is the philosophy of the American 
people, and it has worked. I tell it to you 
again because of a conviction that though 
we have mentioned it often it is still not 
understood over here in Burope. I say that 
because of an episode involving our good 
German friends earlier this year. They were 
quoted as having said they would oppose the 
introduction of the American concept of 
competitive enterprise in West Germany be- 
cause it would lead to the crushing of weaker 
enterprises and, I quote, “a great concen- 
tration of economic power along the unde- 
sirable United States pattern.” 

This statement reflects, I believe, a widely 
held viewpoint of industrialists in Europe 
and is highly inaccurate. -I want to discuss 
it briefly. 

Is American competition cannibalistic? 
Every fact I have ever seen points to the 
contrary conclusion. Let me cite a few. 

There are more economic enterprises per 
1,000 of population in the United States 
today than there were 50 years ago. A care- 
ful check shows 22 business firms for every 
1,000 persons in 1900—26 for every 1,000 per- 
sons today. 
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Only last month the magazine published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, ran an article pointing out that while 
in 1854, 100 years ago, there were 310,000 
small-business firms to serve 26% million 

y there are 4 million small- 
business firms to serve 162 million. It com- 
ments: “Thus, while population -has in- 
creased more than 6 times, the number of 
small-business firms has increased nearly i1 
times.” The article goes on to show that 
small-business firms account for 96 percent 
of our 4,212,000 enterprises excluding farms 
and professional offices, and for nearly half 
the value of all goods and services. 

I recall only a few years ago wide criticism 
in a report that 50 companies in the United 
States had 80 percent of all war contracts. 
The critics had not considered the fact that 
every large business depends for its existence 
upon hundreds, even thousands of small 
businesses. One of the 50 companies, Radio 
Corporation of America, made a survey of its 
particular war contracts. It found that 76 
percent of all its orders had been subcon- 
tracted to smaller companies. In one case it 
had subcontracted an order for $5 million to 
businesses in 39 States. As the magazine, 
Nation’s Business says, small business is the 
biggest business in America. 

Pifty years ago industrial output per man 
hour was about the same in Europe and 
America. Now the United States output is 
about 2% times greater. That is the cold, 
hard fact, not ascribable to our wealth of 
natural resource, or our large home market. 
It is rather a reflection of the character of 
our people, energized by a freely competitive 
system and a philosophy of government 
based on the theory that they are governed 
best who are governed least. 

This concept of government, incidentally, 
was most succinctly and effectively set forth 
by President Eisenhower in his recent Eco- 
nomic Report: “The best service that the 
Government can render to our economy, be- 
sides helping to maintain stability and in- 
suring a floor of protection for the popula- 
tion, is therefore to create an environment 
in which men are eager to make new jobs, to 
acquire new tools of production, to improve 
or scrap old ones, design new products and 
develop new markets, increase efficiency all 
around, and thus be able and willing to pay 
higher wages and provide better working 
conditions.” 

For its part, American industry asks no 
more favorable climate in which to carry on 
enterprising business, free from any govern- 
ment ties with the possible exception of an 
occasional government consultation, but 
ready at any moment to respond willingly 
in the presence of a national emergency. 

I touch upon two other subjects, one of 
them involving another governmental re- 
sponsibility. The ruling powers of every 
nation have the duty of providing the proper 
atmosphere for foreign investment. Ven- 
ture capital must be guaranteed such ordi- 
nary safeguards as free convertibility and 
assurance against discrimination and na- 
tionalization without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

American investment abroad will greatly 
expand if encouraged. A recent study in the 
United States points out that American im- 
ports and exports, now at high levels have 
tapped only a small portion of the ultimate 
markets to which we shall one day sell and 
from which will come the additional raw 
materials we shall need. 

This study also predicts that if in 1975 
the American national income doubles at 
700 billions, as expected, there will be 15 
billions a year to put into foreign investment. 
To give a basis of comparison, 15 billions is 
more than the total of our foreign invest- 
ments over the last 13 years. 

I have dealt with many points on the 
agenda of this second international con- 
ference of manufacturers. I should not be 
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surprised if some of you feel that I have 
explored some at unnecessary length and 
brushed off others in rather an offhand 
fashion. Taste is an unpredictable factor 
in the human equation, as is illustrated in 
the story of the two friends who died on 
the same day, one going to heaven, and the 
other to the place that is diametrically 
opposed. They were soon able to get into 
touch with one another, and the one in 
heaven wishing to know how his friend was 
getting on received this answer: “Not too 
bad. We have to shovel I don’t know how 
many thousands of tons of coal but there 
are a half million of us to do it.” Then he 
asked, “How are you doing upstairs?” And 
the other replied, “Terrible. There must be 
10,000 miserable trumpets to polish and blow 
every day, and just 2 of us to do it.” 

And that, gentlemen, illustrates almost 
any number of management problems, in- 
cluding distant sources of power, under- 
staffing, and faulty market distribution. 

And now, if I have managed to prime the 
pump, if I have been able to arouse curiosity 
and interest without inciting resentment, 
then I have served my purpose. Man's in- 
dustry has, indeed, come a long way since 
that far-off day when he made his first capi- 
tal investment in the form of a crude stone 
weapon and set off into the prehistoric rain 
forest to find out what profit it would bring. 

It has come a long way since James Watt 
discovered the all-powerful genii concealed 
in a common tea kettle. It has made the 
long journey propelled by steam, electricity, 
and gasoline; and in the future, powered by 
atomic enregy soon available for commercial 
use, it will go on to distant and undreamed- 
of horizons. 

Perhaps some historian of the future— 
some future Pliny the Younger or Francis 
Parkman—recording the chronicles of our 
day, will have occasion to mention that the 
industrialists of the West met in the shadow 
of the Arc de Triomphe and undaunted by 
the wanton destruction of world wars and 
the constant threat of struggle to come 
and neither blinded by the sunburst of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs nor deafened 
by the constant thunder of clashing ideolo- 
gies had the vision and the courage to look 
beyond the night and to build a better world 
for tomorrow. 





Legislation That Nibbles at a Basic 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Dothan Eagle of May 20, 1954: 

LEGISLATION THAT NIBBLES aT A Basic 
FREEDOM 

Congress is again toying with a piece of 
legislation aimed at a special group and 
which, if put upon the books, would pull a 
brick—several of them, in fact—from the 
foundation of freedom of 5 

This special legislation, now pending in 
the House Commerce Committee, is a bill 
that would restrict the advertising of alco- 
holic: beverages. In fact, restrict is used 
loosely. It would prohibit this sort of ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce, which is 
to say every medium in this day of mass 
eirculation, 
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As all its readers know, this newspaper 
does not accept advertisements of alcoholic 
Nevertheless, we are as opposed 
to this legislation as if it compelled us to 
accept such advertisements. For, at stake is 
a fundamental principle that is as important 
to the backers of this legislation—whether 
they realize it or not—as any of the freedoms 
they prize. 

Once the Federal Government, or even a 
State government, takes upon itself the right 
to censor what appears in the newspapers 
or any other advertising medium, freedom 
of speech goes out the window. A logical 
next step is to pass other laws and censor 
what still other groups don’t like. 

The National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council, one of the leaders for the bill to 
outlaw liquor and beer advertisements, has 
made the point that the target of this legis- 
lation is a commodity that “can easily be- 
come @ menace to morals and to the general 
well-being of the Nation.” 

Following this line of reasoning, why 
shouldn’t the people who deplore tobacco— 
and the doctors who hold there is a con- 
nection between smoking and lung cancer— 
ask for, and get, a law prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of cigarettes? Why shouldn’t the 
safety experts stop the advertising of auto- 
mobiles? Don’t automobiles kill people? 

This isn’t farfetched. Nothi is far- 
fetched when a principle is tailed to 
pacify a certain group, regardless of the 
seemingly high motive of the group. It is 
downright dangerous. For this sort of cen- 
sorship, once applied to advertising, would— 
and without to much delay—be extended to 
embrace all whims. 

It is but a few steps from censoring what 
is printed to what is said, and ultimately, to 
what is thought. That isn’t looking under 
the bed with alarm, but looking at history 
dispassionately. 





Eisenhower Thanks Publishers for Gift of 
IPS Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Jewish News of May 
21, 1954: 

EISENHOWER THANKS PUBLISHERS FoR GIFT 
r or JPS BIBLe 

Derrorr, Micn.—President Eisenhower 
sent a personal of thanks. to the 
publishers of English-Jewish newspapers for 
the gift he received from them of a specially 
engraved Jewish Publication Society Bible. 

In a letter addressed to Philip Slomovitz, 
retiring president of the American Associa- 
tion of English-Jewish Newspapers, who 
made the presentation of the Bible at the 
White House on May 14, the President wrote: 

“Dear Mr. SLomMovirz: I am most grateful 
to you and to the delegation from the Ameri- 
can Association of English-Jewish News- 
papers for bringing me a Bible, and I am 
particularly touched by the inscription you 
have placed in it. I hope you will accept for 
yourself, and to convey to all who joined with 
you, my deep appreciation for your thought- 
ful kindness. 

“With best wishes to all, 

“Sincerely, 
“Dwicnt D. EIsENHOWER.” 
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Federal Agency for Handicapped 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 6 years I have been a 
Member of this body, I have consistently 
fought for better programs for our 33 
million handicapped citizens. Today 
there is pending before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee H. R. 2300, 
to establish a Federal agency for handi- 
capped. This is the most comprehen- 
sive approach to the handicapped prob- 
lem ever laid before the Congress and 
provides for maximum extension of med- 
ical services, vocational guidance and 
counseling, education and training, and 
full employment opportunities to all 
citizens handicapped by physical or 
— disabilities, and also provides 

or— 

First. Effective coordination of func- 
tions relating to rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of handicapped. 

Second. Establishes an independent 
Federal agency for handicapped, based, 
for housekeeping purposes, in the De- 
partment of Labor, and establishes in 
this agency an advisory council] on 
affairs of the handicapped and an in- 
teragency committee on rehabilitation 
and employment of handicapped. 

Third. Establishes an Office of Serv- 
ices for Blind in said agency. 

Fourth. Cooperative enterprises for 
handicapped, one of the most needed 
activities to meet varied problems of 
handicapped people. 

Fifth. Rehabilitation 
handicapped. 

Sixth. Special programs for severely 
handicapped, including establishment of 
workshops. 

Seventh. Financial grants of $60 a 
month to handicapped who are totally 
disabled and termed by Federal or State 
rehabilitation agencies to be unfeasible 
for rehabilitation. 

Eighth. Established Federal services 
for handicapped revolving loan fund, 
from which States may borrow money at 
such times as their own funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation are exhausted. 

Ninth. Establishes a division for 
handicapped in United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

Tenth. Promotes safety programs de- 
signed to eliminate and prevent condi- 
tions tending to promote injuries or di- 
sease in Federal buildings, institutions, 
and parks, et cetera. 

Eleventh. Calls for reports from all 
Federal agencies which may now receive, 
as part of their functions, reports relat- 
ing to handicapped persons. 

Twelth. Variable grants to States for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Thirteenth. Grants to handicapped 
who require special home training. 

Fourteenth. Establishes a Federal 
Second Injury Act, 
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This, Mr. Speaker, is one of the vital 
problems before the Congress today, and 
] sincerely hope our Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor speedily reports H. R. 
9300 out, so we may thus be enabled to 
yote for it, and do our duty toward these 
millions of disabled citizens, 





Arguments in Support of H. R. 2446, 
Introduced by Congressman Angell, 3d 
District of Oregon, and Its Companion 
Bill, H. R. 2447, Introduced by Con- 
gressman Secrest, 15th District of Ohio, 
Generally Known as the Townsend Pay- 
as-You-Go Old-Age Social-Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in the House who are supporting an 
old-age security program, nationwide, on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House recently in support of H. R. 2446, 
which I introduced, and H. R. 2447, in- 
troduced by our colleague the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SzEcrEstT]. We present- 
ed to the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time a joint argument in which 
a number of our colleagues joined. 


I include the argument herewith, to- 
gether with the names of those who 
joined in it: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some of us, your colleagues, who are 
supporting H. R. 2446 and its companion 
bill, H. R. 2447, are joining in this presenta- 
tion to you of our arguments for a favorable 
report on this bill so that it may be con- 
sidered on the floor of the House at an early 
date. We are joining together in a common 
argument to save you time as we know the 
heavy program you have makes the conser- 
vation of time a necessity. 

It is of deep interest to note the decided 
trend toward the adoption of a universal, 
pay-as-you-go, old-age security program. 
Those of us who, through the years, have 
been fighting for a genuine pay-as-you-go 
program are very much encouraged by the 
trend of recent events which show public 
opinion increasingly supporting amend- 
ments of social security so as to make its 
coverage universal and place it om a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

As we all know, there is a large number of 
worthy aged citizens of the United States 
who are not covered by the provisions of ex- 
isting social-security legislation and who 
cannot qualify to come under it. Never- 
theless the tax for its support, while con- 
tributed in the first instance through em- 
ployers and employees, is in reality borne by 
everybody, and it is illogical and unsound to 
impose such a tax, which protects only lim- 
ited and special groups, as is now done. Un- 
der House bill 2446 ali citizens would share 
in the benefits of the program. 

While the President is to be commended 
for his recommendations for the extension of 
social security and increase of benefits— 
which every Congressman will agree are 
badly needed—the coverage still fails to take 
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within fts protective shield all those who are 
entitled to be covered, and the benefits, even 
ftmecreased by the recommendations of the 
President, are wholly insufficient to main- 
tain the elderly people of America in decency 
and health according to American stand- 
ards. It is not im any sense enough. The 
time has come for an overall, comprehensive 
social-security program, and the program 
presented by House bills 2446 and 2447 
should receive the consideration of the 


I wish to recall a statement to this com- 
mittee as of April 6, 1949, by ex-President 
Hoover, then Chairman of the Commission 
for the Organization of the Executive Depart- 
ment. . He said: 

“I wish to say at once that I strongly favor 
Government provisions for protection of the 
aged and their dependents. The problem 
before the Nation is to obtain a workable 
system, with a minimum of bureaucracy, 
adjusted to the economic strength of the 
country which gives assurance of security to 
this group. In my view, we have not yet 
found that system.” 

We feel that ex-President Hoover's state- 
ment is every bit as applicable today as it 
was then. We do not yet have any such 
system. 

In his message to this present Congress on 
social security, President Eisenhower urged 
expansion of coverage and stated that bene- 
fits provided by the present system are in- 
sufficient to combat destitution. Our studies 
of his recommendations leave us convinced 
that coverage would still remain inadequate. 

In fact, almost without exception, quali- 
fied experts who have examined into the old- 
age security problem facing our Nation have 
reported the deficiencies of the present sys- 
tem and need for major overhauling or sub- 
stitution of a new system therefor. In the 
field of collective bargaining between labor 
and management, recent years have seen the 
development of private plans ir Industry the 
reserve funding of which already totals just 
about as much as the reserve fund of our 
OASI system. In the course of these collec- 
tive-bargaining sessions between manage- 
ment and labor, these private systems have 
been justified on the basis of the inadequacy 
of the OASI. 

We in America can be justly proud of our 
achievements in the development of our in- 
dustrial production. It enables us to stand 
in the forefront of all nations in the ability 
to produce food, clothing, shelter, and other 
necessities of life in abundance—not only 
for our own people but to help other nations 
in need. This was a major factor in winning 
the war, and it remains a major factor in our 
international efforts to win the peace. How- 
ever, with machine labor and mass produc- 
tion, we have found that many elderly peo- 
ple of America, by reason of the very suc- 
cess we have achieved in production, are 
deprived of remunerative employment in 
their declining years, and many of them are 
in dire need. 

Existing economic and social conditions 
force upon us the complex question of secu- 
rity for the individual in our modern indus- 
trial civilization. Since 1919 the number of 
self-employed individuals in the United 
States has remained fairly constant at about 
9 or 10 million. During the same period 
our total labor force has doubled. As our 
population and labor force have steadily 
grown, the percentage of self-employed has 
just as steadily declined. An ever-increasing 
percent of our people come to old age and 
inability to continue in employment with no 
opportunity for self-employment. 

The young and vigorous are on the pay- 
rolls of this machine-age and the elderly 
citizens are relegated to the sidelines. As 
a result of this increasing unemployment 
of the aged, we are faced with the problem 
of social security to meet the needs for liveli- 
hood of this steadily increasing part of our 
population, 
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To meet this problem the 74th Congress 
passed Public Law 271 setting up the present 
social-security program. Since that time 
this law has been studied repeatedly and 
amended repeatedly. It is now before you 
for further amendments which in many re- 
spects are more extensive than any of the 
past. 

There are nearly 200 bills pending before 
this 83d Congress seeking to improve various 
features of this insufficient law. After prac- 
tically 20 years, during which Congress has 
dealt with the social-security problem on 
the basis of the present OASI system, can 
more conclusive evidence possibly be de- 
manded that it is not, as it stands today, a 
satisfactory answer to the problem? 

The failures and shortcomings of the pres- 
ent system are more than mere theoretical 
failures. What they mean is that millions 
of good Americans have lived out their elderly 
years under conditions of tragically unjust, 
economic hardships; and that up to this 
moment we still have done nothing to 
change that sorry state of affairs. It is time 
to realize that we are not going to solve the 
problem by continuing this same policy. 

The problem of caring for the aged, the 
disabled, and families bereft of their bread- 
winners, as seen today in the eyes of pro- 
ponents of the Townsend plan and others, is 
that there are many millions of such per- 
sons in need among us who are not now, 
and cannot in the future, be cared for in an 
honorable and just way by the present sys- 
tem of social security. Under the present 
system, millions of old folks and disabled 
people receive either hopelessly tnadequate 
support, or no support at all. While there are 
millions of senior citizens too well off to get 
an old-age pension, they are too poor to live 
decently. 

While comparison of the philosophy and 
objectives of the Townsend proposal and the 
present system shows them to have much in 
common, there are marked differences. Our 
proposal would give recognition to the past 
lahors of the aged and would provide them 
dividends from the wealth they helped to 
create. It would give this as a matter of 
right without any direct relation to specific 
monetary contributions. The existing OASI 
program gives benefits as a matter of right, 
to carefuly defined groups, but ties them toa 
principle of insurance—something that each 
prospective annuitant and his employer buy 
as they participate in the productive proc- 
esses of the country. Finally, old-age assist- 
ance is provided for the aged who, because 
of inadequate OASI coverage or benefits, are 
in need and should be helped. 

We believe that annuities should be offered 
with neither the stigma of charity nor of 
poverty. They should be offered as dividends 
from the national wealth which every citizen 
helps to create. A system should be adopted 
to replace the complicated, arbitrary, and in- 
equitable provisions of existing law. It 
should be one which will have a stimulative 
effect upon our economy and one which will 
help to make jobs available to all the young 
who will replace the aged as the latter move 
into retirement at a decent standard of live 
ing. 

A major defect in the present system is the 
smallness of individual payments and their 
failure to raise the aged to a decent standard 
of living. Present payments, averaging about 
$50 a month for insured workers, leave those 
with nothing else to depend on in an utterly 
impoverished condition; and these benefits 
fail miserably in raising the elderly as a group 
to anything resembling a fair comparison 
with prevailing American living standards. 
The old-age-insurance program is based, in 
respect to the payments to recipients, upon 
the contributions made by the covered self- 
employed, employees, and their employers. 
This principle damages the benefit rights of 
workers who encounter economic mis- 
fortunes in the course of their lives, thereby 


lessening benefits to the very people who 
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are destined to need and deserve benefits the 
most when they reach retirement. Therefore, 
President Eisenhower's recommendation to 
ignore a worker’s worst 4 years of employ- 
ment for purposes of computing benefits is 
to be commended as a desirable improve- 
ment. 

Another major and pathetic defect is that 
the present system attempts to measure, in 
terms of fixed dollars, benefits to be paid as 
long as 50 years in the future, to workers 
now just starting their working lives. Surely 
by now we have sufficient experience with 
the depreciating value of the dollar to realize 
the futility of attempting to determine a 
fixed dollar income for retirement 10, 20, or 
50 years in advance. Annuitants today, with 
fixed incomes based on prewar values, are 
able to buy only about one-half of the food, 
clothing, and other necessities their meager 
annuities would have provided before the 
war. Changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar are so great that the attempts of 
one generation to set minimum decent liv- 
ing standards for succeeding generations, in 
terms of fixed dollars, can be satisfactory 
only by chance. 

In attempting to do this extremely diffi- 
cult thing the present system requires keep- 
ing meticulous individual records of the 
wage and working activities of 75 to 100 
million covered workers over periods of time 
running up to 50 years. 

It is most difficult to continue under any 
system having such basic flaws and honestly 
hold forth any hope that the American peo- 
ple are ever going to have a satisfactory so- 
lution of their social-security problem. To 
do so is to delude ourselves and the public. 

Earlier this year, we were all pleased to 
witness recognition of many shortcomings 
of the present system in President Eisen- 
hower’s message to Congress on social se- 
curity. We certainly agree that millions 
more of our people should be covered under 
whatever system we have than are covered 
presently under OASI. We approve of ex- 
tension of coverage; but, we do not agree 
that the present system can provide ade- 
quate and secure coverage for all the Ameri- 
can people who should be covered, unless the 
system is so drastically changed as virtually 
to repudiate its present principle in respect 
to coverage. 

We were all equally pleased to hear the 
President characterize the benefits provided 
for in the present law as insufficient to com- 
bat destitution. We certainly agree that 
benefits, under whatever social-security pro- 
gram we might have, should be much higher 
than those presently provided. 

However, we certainly do not agree that 
increasing the minimum OASI benefits from 
$25 to $30 a month is enough of a contribu- 
tion to combating destitution. We equally 
find agreement impossible on the point that 
increasing the maximum benefits from $85 
to $98.50 a month is of general benefit when 
we realize that such benefits would go only 
to workers with an average earning record 
of a flawless $300 a month. It is clear to 
us that the same consideration is true re- 
garding the proposed maximum of $108 
monthly benefit to be based upon a flawless 
wage record in covered employment of $350 
a month. What a stepdown of living stand- 
ards, for a majority of our people will re- 
sult, under the benefit formula inherent in 
OASI. 

It is only a year ago that our great problem 
was to find ways of overcoming inflation. 
Now we have, in the full sense, at least 
4 million unemployed, costs of living still 
at their peak, and the great worry and prob- 
lem is to combat deflation, recession, to 
prevent depression. Surpluses, resulting in 
unemployment, are gathering while we har- 
bor a system of social security that fails ade- 
‘quately to amplify purchasing power among 
those very parts of our population where 
purchasing power is most inadequate; the 
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aged, the incapacitated, the widowed mothers 
with dependent children, where purchasing 
power is pared right down to the very bone 
and often right into the marrow. 

We are intensely interested in every pos- 
sible improvement in any part of our social- 
security system—in any way that will, how- 
ever slightly, help these people in need—but 
we do not accept these improvements as 
constituting the kind of progress in social 
security that the American people should 
have. It is on this basis that we press with 
all our ability for a program that will really 
solve this problem, once and for all, and as 
soon as possible. It is on this basis that 
we press for the adoption of the Townsend 
program—for congressional action on social 
security through the identical bills, H. R. 
2446 and H. R. 2447. It is high time to solve 
this problem. 

The Townsend plan fs flexible. It would 
automatically change with changing condi- 
tions, changing living standards and pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, in terms of the 
real value of its benefits. We simply can- 
not see how any social-security program can 
securely provide security for the people un- 
less it is designed to operate in this way. 

Betause of the fact that no such program 
has ever been in operation, direct statistics 
do not exist, and it is not possible, precisely, 
to calculate the individual benefits that 
would be available under H. R. 2446. How- 
ever, there do exist sufficient data on busi- 
ness operations and on our population to 
make a perfectly reasonable and sound esti- 
mate on the basis of conditions in recent 
years. 

Continuous study of the program presented 
in H. R. 2446 over many years enables us 
to calculate a gross income-tax rate that 
would obviously provide a desired amount 
of revenue under specified business condi- 
tions. This means that a given benefit goal, 
in terms of its relationship to general living 
standards, can be adopted and the needed 
tax rate established, so that the resulting 
benefits to individuals would then be set 
in a fixed ratio to general living standards 
and economic or business conditions. This 
completely overcomes the problem of bene- 
fits in terms of fixed dollar amounts which 
become utterly ineffective as prices, stand- 
ards of living, and business conditions 
change. 

These principles have been found neces- 
sary for adequate pensions among nations 
having much longer experience with social 
security than we have. The Social Security 
Bulletin of January 1954 features this ques- 
tion in a special article. It shows Sweden, 
after 40 years’ experience, adopting a cost- 
of-living adjustment in 1950, and on top of 
it, a standafd-of-living adjustment in 1953. 
Operating together, these two adjustments 
increased Swedish pensions 75 percent above 
their 1946 base period. 

Townsend plan benefits would stay tn 
step, maintaining their real value. It would 
only be the development of great changes, 
or after long periods of time, that adjust- 
ments would be needed; and then they would 
be mere adjustments in the light of solid 
and obvious needs. Once in operation, direct 
data by which to calculate precise benefit 
values and tax rates would be readily avail- 
able at all times. The whole picture of social 
security, in this respect, would immediately 
and permanently become automatically 
available. 

Sinnce the amounts payable urider the 
Townsend plan will be determined by sub- 
tracting administrative costs from tax re- 
ceipts, with the balance being wholly dis- 
tributed in the form of benefits, there would 
be absolutely no surplus; there would be ab- 
solutely no debt. As far as social security 
is concerned, the budget would be balanced 
exactly. The opposite state of affairs that 
exists under the present OASI program is 
certainly thoroughly enough known to re- 
quire no comment here. 
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It is obvious that administration of the 
Townsend plan would be tremendously les; 
expensive than the cost of the present sys. 
tem; especially is this the case when we 
realize that the problem would be fully 
solved while under the present program we 
are far from solving it. 


The tax proposed to finance the Townsenq 
plan is a gross-income tax. Practically every 
argument that can be raised against this 
tax can be raised against nearly every othe; 
tax in force today. Two strong counter. 
arguments, however, do exist against the 
so-called regressive nature of the proposeq 
tax. The first is that no tax should be 
considered apart from the use to which the 
revenues derived from the tax are to be put, 
While sales taxes, for example, are objec. 
tionable, in respect to being regressive, the 
laudable purpose of the proposed tax over. 
comes this objection. It is apparent that 
persons in low-income groups will receive 
benefits at relatively small cost, while people 
in high-income groups will pay relatively 
more for the same benefits. Under the 
Townsend plan all will receive the same 
benefits. Therefore, instead of the tay 
actually being regressive, its final effect is 
progressive. Furthermore, it is not improper 
to suppose that the taxes—to the extent that 
they are not dissipated by the positive stim. 
ulus that the currently paid benefits wi)! 
have on the economy—will be borne willingly 
by all in the realization that by paying a 
tax today they will guarantee themselves an 
honorable annuity when they, too, are dis. 
abled or reach the age of 60. ll individual, 
personal incomes in excess of $250 monthly 
will be taxed 2 percent. There will be no 
other deductions. The tax will be wholly 
justified by this direct and completely 
reliable benefit to every taxpayer upon 
qualifying. ° 

The thought behind this proposal is this: 
We have repeatedly experienced the produc- 
tion of surpluses that could not be sold with 
the results of overproduction, undercon- 
sumption and unemployment. Now, again, 
with industry having surfeited the postwar 
demand for goods long unavailable, with our 
rearmament and defense program leveling 
off, we are face to face with the same forces; 
surpluses are a looming and foreboding eco- 
nomic fact and unemployment has reached 
threatening proportions. The Townsend 
plan would help greatly by creating a new 
market which would buy up this accumulat- 
ing surplus; it would keep industry going; 
it would prevent unemployment; simply 
everybody would benefit by escaping the 
great losses which these situations cause to 
just about everybody, big or small. 


Early this year the Senate had quite an 
open discussion of agricultural surpluses, re- 
vealing the astronomical figures to which 
they had risen, with some 331 million pounds 
of butter, for example, in Government-stor- 
age at that time. However, it has also be- 
come clear that agricultural surpluses are 
only a part of the picture. Right across the 
board of industry and business, accumulat- 
ing inventories, failing demand and conse- 
quent unemployment—which further de- 
preciates demand—have been mounting con- 
cerns. The construction of the Townsend 
bill has been dictated by the obvious fact 
that raising the tragically inferior living 
standards of the aged and other disabled cit- 
izens to general American standards would 
enable these millions of people to purchase 
and consume these otherwise recurring su- 
pluses of every kind. It is our contention 
that a fully adequate social-security sys- 
tem of this design would, in the long rut, 
not only solve the social-security problem 
once and for all, but would also have 4 
steady, stimulative effect on our general 
economy which would benefit virtually 
everybody. The economic results would of- 
set the theoretical costs of such a program, 


completely. 
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Under such conditions of stabilized pros- 
perity, subject to the powerful forces of ex- 
pansion and economic growth which we, as 
a nation, have proven ourselves capable of, 
there would be greater and more confident 
opportunity for every individual in our land 
to work, to earn, to risk and to invest with- 
out the plague of surpluses with their costs 
and losses constantly recurring. What other 
way is there ever to absorb our surpluses 
except to create the market that can buy 
them and use them? 

This is no longer only the idea of the 
Townsend movement. In recent times, 
there has been a constantly growing demand 
for action to increase buying power in our 
economy. Even tax reduction has been pro- 
posed for this purpose on the theory that 
more money would be left in consumers’ 
hands. A very notable instance in the 
business world was the observation of Mr. 
7, V. Houser, vice president of the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., in addressing the recent na- 
tional convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. He spoke of pension 
plans as permitting people to spend in a way 
that would not be “prudent if the protec- 
tion afforded by these funds did not 
exist * * * the average family can more 
nearly use current income for the imme- 
diate enjoyment of better living stand- 
ards * * * families having to draw on such 
funds when extended illness or retirement 
comes have more current income for a sus- 
tained standard of living than would other- 
wise be the case.” He further explained 
that pension plans bring about “an accu- 
mulated buying power, increasing year by 
year, which in previous decades did not 
exist at all.” 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has long 
been fully aware of the continuous receipt 
by Members of Congress of the endless flow 
of mail from constituents, revealing the 
widespread, shameful shortcomings of the 
present act, especially emphasizing its failure 
to give any relief to millions of already aged 
people. This has been going on year after 
ear. 

In spite of the many efforts to improve this 
act by amendments, dissatisfaction has 
grown with the passage of time. As more 
and more people who have been basing great 
hopes on our social-security system have 
come to the point where they have had to 
depend on it for support, too often disap- 
pointment and disillusionment have been 
their rewards. 

The further we go in our technological de- 
velopment in the field of production, the 
more critical and intense this whole problem 
is going to become. The President has said 
that we do not need to rely upon the de- 
mands of war and defense in order to have 
economic prosperity; and with this view 
nobody could possibly agree more completely 
than we do. However, it is perfectly plain to 
us that the present social-security program 
offers too little toward this great ideal. It 
is equally clear to us that a sufficient social- 
security program will contribute tremen- 
dously to it. Therefore, we ask this com- 
mittee to clear H. R. 2446 to the House as 
the basis for congressional action aimed at 
establishing such a social-security pro- 
gram—one truly worthy of the hope it in- 
spires. 

Now, in approaching the end of these re- 
marks, I wish to speak about the actual 
Specifications of H. R. 2446. Our studies 
have shown us that there is a great gap 
between the average living standards of the 
American people as a whole and the living 
Standards of the aged. Although we have a 
social-security program, operating at Federal, 
State, and local levels; although we have 
many thousands of private pension and wel- 
fare funds; Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment systems for public employees; the rail- 
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road retirement system; life insurance; al- 
though we have all of the many efforts of 
the American people to provide for future 
security by saving and investment—and these 
complicated efforts are mighty, indeed, in 
their cost—yet the latest official data from 
the Census Bureau, showing the distribution 
of consumer income, reveal the elderly people 
still enduring income levels barely better 
than one-third of the national average. 
This is inclusive of all the income they re- 
ceive in the form of benefits from any and 
all existing programs and resources. 

H. R. 2446, based on the 2 percent gross 
income tax it proposes, would provide bene- 
fits which would replace many of these pro- 
grams now existing (such as OASI and OAA) 
and would, in addition, bring the elderly 
people to close equality of income with other 
groups. The aged as a group would no longer 
endure inferiority and dependency; they 
would be equal as a group and none of them 
would have less than the Townsend plan 
pension—close to $130 monthly as of 1952, 
or close to $140 monthly as of 1953. As it is, 
not only is the income average of the aged 
about one-third the general average, but over 
25 percent of the aged are completely de- 
pendent having absolutely no money income 
from any source. 

It is time to have done with poverty and 
despair as the final rewards of life. Let us 
have full freedom and equality for our aged 
and disabled, and with it let us have un- 
precedented prosperity. 

We, the undersigned Members of the House, 
most respectfully urge that House bill 2446 
be reported by your committee to the House, 
so that the Congress may work its will upon 
this vitally needed legislation for the wel- 
fare of the aged of America. 

Homer D. ANGELL. 
RoBert T. SECREsST. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star of May 19, 1954: 


Why NEGOTIATE WITH THEM? 


In his address at Williamsburg the other 
day, Secretary of State Dulles made a timely 
and persuasive point in explaining why it 
is wise and necessary to keep on negotiating 
with the Communists despite their constant 
display of bad faith and their implacable 
drive to put an end to freedom everywhere. 

At first glance this may seem to be an un- 
realistic view. For the Soviet world, as Mr. 
Dulles has said, now dominates 800 million 
people and is fanatically dedicated to the 
task of winning similar mastery over the re- 
maining two-thirds of the human race. In 
other words, the long-range objective of the 
Red totalitarians encompasses nothing less 
than the communization of the entire globe, 
and they are ceaselessly working to that end 
not merely because they lust for power but 
because they regard freedom anywhere as a 
constant peril to themselves and their tyr- 
anny—a contagion that they must wipe out 
for their own safety, as fast as possible 
wherever they can. 

That is why the men cf the Kremlin and 
their coconspirators in Europe and Asia have 
persistently torpedoed every western effort to 
work out with them fair and honorable 
agreements on crucial issues like atomic 
energy, Austria, Germany, Korea, and Indo- 
china. They do not want such agreements, 
They do not want to cooperate in negotiating 
any settlements that would serve to promote 
@ decent peace of liberty and justice. In- 
stead, in Mr. Dulles’ words, they continue to 
insist unyieldingly “upon a formula which 
will not only assure their despotism within 
the areas they now control but also allow 
them to apply their ruthless methods to gain 
control of the areas which are still free.” 

Why, then, should the United States and 
like-minded countries bother to negotiate 
with these people? Mr. Dulles himself has 
raised the question, and he has answered it 
by saying that “no man has the right to 
assume that he sees the future so clearly 
that he is justified in concluding either that 
war is inevitable or that methods of con- 
ciliation are futile. Efforts for honorable 
peace are required out of a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind. Also, they 
clarify the issues” in a way that should 
alert the free nations and impel them to 
stand resolutely together for defense against 
the Communist menace—by far the most 
powerful and threatening form of despotism 
in the history of the world. 

As for himself, Mr. Dulles has made clear 
that he is not pessimistic about the ability 
of the free nations to cope effectively with 
this immense threat. On the contrary, in 
his judgment, by persisting in the negotiat- 
ing effort, they may well succeed—if they 
maintain proper unity and strength—in pre- 
venting war and eventually achieving the 
good peace they seek. He feels this way for 
these reasons, among others: (1) It is basic 
Soviet doctrine to make concessions and re- 
treats when faced by powerful opposition; 
(2) there is an important amount of restive- 
ness and discontent behind the Iron Curtain, 
and (3) the Communists, in defiance of 
man’s ineradicable craving for liberty, have 
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undertaken an impossible long-run task in 
attempting to impose their will on a third of 
humanity. 

In any event, whether or not these points 
are wishful, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Dulles is right in advocating that every ave- 
nue of negotiation be explored as long as 
there is even the slightest hope of arriving 
at sound agreements. Certainly, in this age 
of atomic-hydrogen weapons, a policy that 
would seek to settle issues through an all-out 
war can only be described as a last resort 
likely to engulf the whole world in catas- 
trophe. 





Rhee’s Integrity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
May 25, 1954: 

Ruee’s INTEGRITY 


Mudslingers determined to do a job on 
President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, as they 
have done on Chiang Kai-shek, will find 
themselves short of ammunition as the result 
of two recent developments. 

For one thing, they said Mr. Rhee couldn't 
be trusted; that he not only would break the 
Korean armistice but would blow up the 
Geneva conference if it came anywhere near 
settlement of the Korean problem. 

Despite the provocation of several hundred 
thousand Red Chinese aggressors left in 
Korea under the ridiculous terms of an un- 
realistic armistice, and despite daily viola- 
tions by the Communist side, Mr. Rhee has 
adhered faithfully to the truce. And as for 
the Geneva talks, whose futility he perceived 
from the beginning, it turns out that he has 
made the first and only reasonable concilia- 
tory proposal yet offered. 

President Rhee, through his foreign min- 
ister at Geneva, told the conferees that as 
astep toward unification South Korea would 
agree to countrywide elections. Previously, 
Mr. Rhee insisted that elections be held 
only in the Communist-ruled north, to fill 
vacancies in the Seol parliament, which is 
the legally constituted government of all 
Korea. 

The concession Mr. Rhee made is an im- 
portant one. He has just held elections in 
South Korea and his government party won 
by a slim majority. No other election is 
authorized by the constitution for 4 years. 
Yet Mr. Rhee is willing for another vote 
at an early date covering the whole coun- 
try—provided, of course, the Chinese army 
withdraws a month before the election. 

The fact that the Chinese Reds abruptly 
rejected the concession is evidence enough 
of its fairness and good faith. The fact 
that Mr. Rhee offered it, undoubtedly at 
the suggestion if not pressure of the west- 
ern allies, should disprove repeated charges 
heard in America that the old patriot is 
a stubborn, unreliable obstructionist. 

The smear against Mr. Rhee, usually from 
the left or those who favor a soft policy to- 
ward communism, suffered another setback 
in the South Korean election itself, last 
week. 

The Rhee haters said he was a dictator 
who would have nothing less than a police 
state and the elections would be a farce. 
The balloting was carried out peacefully 
and without intimidation. The results were 
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barely favorable to the government party 
of Mr. Rhee. A substantial opposition vote 
and the election of a sizable group of inde- 
pendents are a clear refutation of the dic- 
tatorship argument. 

Though Mr. Rhee is highly opinionated 
and strong-willed, his compliance with the 
rules of decency and democracy in final 
analysis is impressive. His course of con- 
duct will not be overlooked by other free 
Asians, and he rates plaudits, rather than 
sharpshooting, from the West. 





Communism in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

Brooxiyrn, N. Y., May 18, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrz. Secrerary: As former chairman 
of both the Panama Canal and Trans- 
Isthmian Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am deeply perturbed over the 
recent news emanating from Guatemala. It 
is true that for the past several years we 
Americans have been made conscious of a 
growing Communist sentiment in that small 
Republic, but we have regarded it for the 
major part as a resentment on the part of 
the native people against poor economic 
conditions. The shipping of arms into that 
land from a Communist-dominated area is a 
sign that portends no good for Guatemala 
itself, and is also a threat to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

As chairman of the aforementioned com- 
mittees it was my dyty to travel extensively 
throughout Central America. By reason of 
these experiences I came to the conclusion 
that nowhere in the world were we so stra- 
tegically weak as in that isthmus that con- 
nects North and South America. The pos- 
session and governing of this small strip of 
land connecting North and South America 
could indeed be the axle on which the po- 
litical future and liberties of the entire 
Western World might turn. 


Guatemala bordered on the north by the 
Republic of Mexico, on the east by British 
Honduras, the Caribbean Sea and Honduras, 
on the west by another portion of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by 
El Salvador, is by nature an area naturally 
sought by the Communists in their desire 
to rule the world. From this point Com- 
munist propaganda, arms, and ammunition 
could be sent into Mexico. The Pacific and 
the Caribbean provide harbors for the land- 
ing of agents, supplies, and all of the other 
things that can be used to creat unrest on 
this hemisphere. The fact that Guatemala 
is less than 2 hours time by fast military 
plane from our lifeline, the Panama Canal, 
must not be forgotten. A continuing hostile 
government in that Republic, whose whole 
theme is communistic, will compel both the 
United States and Mexico to spend many 
hundreds of millions of additional dollars to 
strengthen the entire Caribbean perimeter. 

In the course of my travels throughout the 
isthmus, I could see that the one republic 
in that area that was really friendly to the 
United States was Nicaragua. Here alone 
Was a people and a Government that had a 
real admiration and respect for our own 
country. Here alone did there seem to be a 
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willingness to cooperate fully with us in our 
plans to strengthen the Western World. 

It is not necessary for me, Mr. Secretary, 
to refresh your recollection as to the feeling 
that exists relative to the United States in 
the Republic of Panama which entirely sur. 
rounds our canal. 

If we wait too long to rout out this cancer 
that is eating into the bowels of Central 
America, we shall pay for it in the future 
with many lives, hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and perhaps our own liberty. To 
date communism has not been able to get a 
foothold of any size in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but if we permit a bold extension of 
communistic ideas and communistic power 
in the Republic of Guatemala, we are doing 
nothing more than encouraging Marxist 
growth in many of the poverty-stricken areas 
of the isthmus. 

It is my belief that immediate, positive, 
affirmative steps should be taken by the 
United States, Mexico, Nicaragua, and any 
other strong, friendly Central American gov. 
ernment to suppress and drive out the dan- 
gerous elements in Guatemala that are cre. 
ating conditions that might lead to the 
Kremlin procuring a foothold in the Western 
World. 

It is my suggestion, most respectfully and 
humbly submitted, that a conference of 
these friendly and potentially affected na. 
tions should be called and a plan drafted 
that will handle this situation speedily, ef. 
fectively, and finally. 

Yours respectfully, 
Donan L. O’Tootz. 





The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith, at the request of Mrs. Norma 
Burgess Moore, treasurer, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Connec- 
ticut, Inc., 36 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Conn., a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 


We, the undersigned, your constitutents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bever- 
ages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Dorothy J. Bartlett, Mary E. Stark, Laura ~ 
Cc. Munyan, Putnam, Conn.; Elizabeth N, 
Chase, Olga Mitchell, Danielson, Conn; ~ 
Margaret W. Leggett, Hartford, Conn.; Mary © 
Crouch, Elsie G. Marsh, Mansfield Center, 
Conn.; Lena F. Davis. Willimantic, Conn; 
Eva E. Huntington, Putnam, Conn.; Sarah 
Louise Hadley, Canterbury, Conn.; Eva E. — 
Kimball, Scotland, Conn.; Lucy D. Richard- — 
son, Danielson, Conn.; Alice K. Willough- 
by, Ida L. Sager, Canterbury, Conn.; Carri¢ 
E. Robbins, East Thompson, Conn.; Rose A. 
Munyan, Putnam, Conn.; Lottie R. Hildreth, 
Brooklyn, Conn.. Helen T. Pellett; Loreen 
Warrender, Mary M. Eldridge, Mrs. Wilcox, 
Ruth A. Fisk, G. Emery Pratt, Danielson, 
Conn. 














Address Delivered by Former Senator 
O’Conor, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on May 26 the Honorable Herbert 
R. O’Conor, former Senator from Mary- 
land, addressed the 41st convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at the Mayflower Hotel here in 
Washington on the topic: “The Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine.” 

An ardent advocate of the mainte- 
nance of a strong American merchant 
marine while he served in the Senate, 
and presently Washington counsel of 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, Inc., Senator O’Conor’s views on 
this important subject are based on a 
thorough knowledge of the industry and 
the national policy regarding it. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress of May 26, 1954, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor be- 
fore the 41st convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1954) 


We are indeed a Nation richly endowed by 
Nature, and one of our priceless gifts is our 
water resources. In abundance there is water 
to increase the productivity of our soil, water 
to be converted into energy, and water to 
be utilized for navigation. It is to the last 
@spect that I would like to turn attention at 
this moment. 

How fortunate we are now that river and 

improvements became a vital concern 
of our National Government well over a 
hundred years ago. Today, more than per- 
haps ever before, water transportation is a 
vital and growing link in the transportation 
system, along with railroad, highway, and air 
transport, which together have contributed 
to our industrial might and made us a 
§reat Nation. One can more readily appre- 
Clate the contribution of water transporta- 
tion to the American economy by bearing in 
mind that today we move through this 
Medium about a billion tons of goods annu- 
ally. These goods are transported at rates 
that vary from between 50 percent to a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of that through other 
Media depending upon the haul and the 
Specific commodity involved. 

If, as a Nation, we have assumed our 
Present stature largely because of our trans- 
Portation system, we must see to it that all 
elements remain in balance—each playing its 

and normal role. 

We have reason, therefore, with each pass- 
ae: to be more and more concerned about 

survival prospects of the American deep- 
#4 merchant marine and the shipbuilding 
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industry with which it is so closely con- 
nected. Both are vital and interdependent 
segments of our water-transportation sys- 
tem. Both are indispensable to our mass- 
production economy and our Nation's 
defense. 

Today the American ship operator faces 
problems which at times appear almost in- 
surmountable for they must be attacked 
simultaneously on so many fronts—our ship- 
ping customers, the national administration, 
the Congress, State and municipal authori- 
ties, and, perhaps most important of all, the 
general public. 

A national policy for the development and 
promotion of an American merchant marine 
had its beginning as far back as 1790, 34 
years, by the way, before the Corps of En- 
gineers laid hands on its first shovel. From 
that time America went on, uphill, to the 
glorious days of the American clipper—per- 
haps the golden age of American shipping. 

The last few decades, however, have been 
replete with peaks and valleys of maritime 
prosperity. So much so in fact that in spite 
of repeated congressional mandates in sup- 
port of this essential American industry, 
this Nation stands today face to face with 
basic problems which are somewhat fore- 
boding but of vital concern to you indi- 
vidually, as Americans first, but also as 
members and guests of the 4list conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

Twice within our memory we have turned 
our backs to these problems, in frustrated 
hopefulness that our logistical-support re- 
quirements in war could be supplied by the 
fleets of friendly allies. In World War I we 
paid over $3 billion for that error, but re- 
peated it in 1941 at the staggering cost of 
about $15 billion. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the extent of the suffering endured, 
the deprivation, or the loss of lives which 
resulted from being ill equipped on the high 
seas in those two great struggles. The state 
of world affairs today is such that only the 
blind would dare run that risk again, prob- 
ably at a far greater price than ever before. 

Due to its complete absorption as a dual- 
purpose industry, the American merchant 
marine can be closest to ready for emer- 
gencies by being in use during times of 
peace. We, no more than any other Ameri- 
can industry, can be fully mobilized so as to 
meet the tremendous demands of modern 
war. We must, however, be prepared to 
have the vitality and know-how in being, 
to meet emergency expansion requirements. 
With each passing day our vitality becomes 
sapped, our essential minimum nucleus of 
skills on both the labor and management 
fronts grows weaker. 

In the immediate postwar period there 
were more cargoes than there were ships. 
American ships, products of World War II, 
were relatively modern and at their greatest 
comparative advantage during an era when 
any ship could have done the job or gotten 
the business. One of our greatest problems 
results from the fact that today, and appar- 
ently for some time to come, trade has re- 
sumed a more normal pattern and cargo offer- 
ings have been greatly reduced. American 
ships at sea face ever-growing competition 
from newly built, specialized vessels under 
foreign flag. ‘These foreign ships can, of 
course, outcompete ours since they are ca- 
pable of being built and operated at far lower 
costs than American ships, primarily in the 
area of labor costs. 


One potential medium for overcoming this 
great cost disadvantage is for us to build 
larger vessels of highly specialized types and 
great speed for United States flag operation. 
Vessels of this type provide greater per ton 
capacity without proportionate increase in 
either cost of construction or operation. By 
this device we may begin to narrow the gap 
between American and foreign costs. 

There has, however, for a variety of reasons, 
been no substantial resort to this approach 
to date. Over 80 percent of our present fleet 
was built during World War II, less than 5. 
percent postwar. In contrast, 30 percent of 
foreign tonnage has been built since 1947. 
If the order book of the world’s shipyards is 
any indication, our disadvantage, it appears, 
is growing greater rather than less. With 
over 18.5 million tons of shipping under con- 
tract throughout the world, only 2 percent 
is for United States flag operation. Our 
shipyards will, according to present indica- 
tions, be without a single ship on the ways 
within 12 months. 

It is essential, therefore, that we formu- 
late now, programs for modernizing our fleet 
with specialized large ships of high speed 
more capable of competing on the high, 
seas—-not only in an effort to keep our fleet 
in commercial operation serving its normal 
day-to-day functions but also as a most 
pressing and rational program for saving 
our shinyards from extinction. 

I believe it is also essential to call atten+ 
tion to the fact that before the war, in fairly 
characteristic fashion, a ship spent about 
one-third of its time in port and two-thirds 
of its time at sea. Today, just the reverse 
is the case. This has resulted from the fact 
that cargo handling efficiency has degener- 
ated, that harbor facilities have not kept 
pace with the development of modern craft 
and the shoreside facilities, particularly 
those dedicated to cargo handling, have seen 
virtually no improvement. 

A ship makes money only when it is at 
sea—time in port is a growing loss. A re- 
markable improvement in ship earnings 
would result from even the slightest in- 
crease in turn-around time. This means 
there must be constant endeavor to keep the 
physical harbors at maximum efficiency with 
constant efforts at improvement. It also 
means that municipalities and private own- 
ers must be constantly striving to improve 
their shoreside facilities (docks and piers, 
warehouses, truck and railroad approaches to 
the piers). It is also mandatory that every 
effort be made by labor to speed up ship 
movement in port so that maximum utili- 
zation can be made of cargo handling 
capacity. 

A program of this type has many facets 
and hurdles but we hope that an enlightened 
public and the great spirit of cooperation 
between ship operators, shipbuilders, mari- 
time labor and the Congress will heip lead 
us toward the realization of this goal. 

As you gentlemen of this convention obvi- 
ously realize, such programs will mean that 
many harbor works improvements and new 
and expanded projects will be forthcoming 
to keep pace with the growth of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. In the meantime, it 
is necessary that in order to protect the 
Government’s investment of billions of dol- 
lars in the development of our coastal har- 
bors, satisfactory provisions should be made 
available to assgire the fullest possible utili- 
gation of these facilities through adequate 
maintenance, 
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Unfortunately, such is not the case today. 
We are currently spending only about’ $60 
million on river and harbor project mainte- 
nance. This, in effect, allows essential 
maintenance work to be undertaken on less 
than 1 out of every 4 projects requiring such 
activity. 

Proper maintenance of harbor develop- 
ment projects represents a forward step, an 
aid for the ailing American fleet and most 
significant of all, a boon to the American 
public which is growing adequately aware 
of its increasing dependence on our foreign 
commerce in the survival and improvement 
of the American standard of living. 

The vitally important purposes which 
bring together such a representative group 
as comprise the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress extend far beyond the borders of 
your membership, as extensive as is that 
membership. The national economy and 
the national security are interwoven and 
have been greatly benefited by projects and 
undertakings which have been initiated as 
@ result of your enterprise and knowledge. 

Our Nation must keep pace with other 
world powers and must be self-reliant, rather 
than dependent on other nations which may 
be unwilling or unready to assist us in time 
of dire need. That readiness can be accom- 

only by an aroused public opinion 
which is directed by the experience and the 
judgment of men who realize what is im- 
‘peratively needed—and who assert their be- 
liefs while there is still time to prepare for 
peacetime pursuits, never forgetting the po- 
tential of world catastrophe. 





Statement by Senator Gore on S. 3434 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
statement which I made today before 
the Subcommittee on Business and Con- 
sumers Interest of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on Sen- 
ate bill 3434, to amend section 10 (f) of 
the Federal Power Act to provide that 
charges shall be paid by Federal power 
projects which are benefited by stream 
improvements constructed by other par- 
ties, the payment to be determined in the 
same manner as for charges to be paid 
by non-Federal interests, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALBERT GorE BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON BUSINESS AND COoNSUM- 
Ers INTEREST COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON S. 3434, May 
27, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 

opportunity to appear before your subcom- 

mittee for the purpose of presenting my 

views with reference to Senate bill 3434. 

I am seriously concerned about the effects 
of the policy enunciated by the bill. I am 
concerned about the bill not only because 
of its direct or immediate effect but, also, 
because of its relation to and because it con- 
stitutes a part of a power policy now in the 
Process of being developed by the admin- 
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istration which, in my opinion, is contrary 
to our public interest. 

As I understand the bill, tt would, if en- 
acted, require that any federall-owned 
hydroelectric power project, either now in 
existence or to be later constructed, be re- 
yuired to pay to the owners of any reservoir 
or water-use facility now in existence or 
hereafter constructed upstream therefrom 
an annual charge which would help to defray 
the cost of construction and the cost of 
operation of the upstream facility. I real- 
ize that, under existing law, privately-owned 
hydroelectric power projects may be required 
to pay an annual charge for benefits accru- 
ing to such project as a result of upstream 
reservoir construction. 

Proponents of 8. 3434 seek to justify the 
bill on the basis of what they are pleased 
to call equity. They would say that, since a 
private power project must pay for benefits 
accruing from upstream development, a sim- 
ilar duty should be imposed upon federally 
owned projects. 

While the arguments presented in favor of 
this bill appear plausible, on the surface, 
such arguments ignore the fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the two types of operation 
involved. The fact most often overlooked 
is that the water resources of our navigable 
streams belong to the people. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that the right to 
develop such resources for the purpose of 
generation of hydroelectric power, in con- 
junction with other purposes, is a right which 
belongs to the people. No serious contention 
to the contrary has ever been successfully as- 
serted. When the people, operating through 
their government, erect a hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant, they are doing nothing more 
or less than using their own resources for 
their own benefit. On the other hand, a pri- 
vate concern may acquire the right to utilize 
the resources of our navigable streams for 
private gain only by license or permission 
granted by the Government. When such a 
license is granted, certain rights to and con- 
trol over resources belonging to the people 
are, in effect, granted to private firms or in- 
dividuals. It should certainly follow that, in 
the granting of such a license, the Govern- 
ment, in behalf of the people, should impose 
such conditions as may be appropriate to 
protect the public interest. 

Let us examine for a moment the effect of 
the proposal embodied in S. 3434. Let us as- 
sume that, on river X, there exists a federal- 
ly owned hydroelectric plant. Corporation A 
applies for and receives a license to construct 
a dam and generating facilities at some point 
upstream from the federally owned facility. 
Under existing procedures authorizing ac- 
celerated amortization of construction costs 
for tax purposes, a portion of the cost of 
construction of the privately owned plant is 
paid by the taxpayers indirectly in the form 
of a tax subsidy. Efforts are now being made 
to have incorporated in the pending tax-re- 
vision legislation a provision which would 
make permanent the authority for acceler- 
ated amortization by utilities. If S. 3434 is 
enacted, the taxpayers may be called upon to 
provide a further subsidy in the form of an- 
nual payments which will help to defray, not 
only the cost of construction, but the cost 
of operation as well. This will be true de- 
spite the fact that corporation A—far from 
having its rights prejudiced—has been 
granted the right and privilege of developing 
public resources belonging to all the people 
and to retain the profits resulting from their 
operation. 

It is important to note that, under the 
terms of the bill, the duty to make such an- 
nual payments would be imposed not only on 
Federal projects to be constructed in the 
future but on those already in existence as 
well. The determination of the economic 
justification of existing projects was made 
without reference to any such additional 
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burden. Amortization schedules have heen 
established to provide for repayment to the 
Treasury of the cost of power elements of 
existing projects, based on cost allocations 
which did not take into account the possipj). 
ity that the Government might have to pay 
some private firm for the privilege of utiliz. 
ing resources which are already owned by 
the people. 

Then, too, as I understand it, the benefits 
accruing to such private firms would be 
made available not only to upstream fac}}j. 
ties to be constructed in the future but also 
to those already in operation. As to such ex. 
isting privately owned plants, this proposa] 
constitutes nothing more than a proposal 
for the payment by the Government of wing. 
fall profits which were not contemplated 
either by the private concern or by the Goy. 
ernment at the time the license to erect 
such a facility was granted. After all js 
said and done, the objective of this proposal 
is to increase the cost of generating power 
at federally owned projects and to decrease 
the cost of generating power at privately 
owned projects. This means, of course, an 
increase in rates for publicly generated 
power. Federally owned projects will stil! 
be required to amortize their construction 
cost and to make payment into the Treasury 
therefor out of revenues derived for their 
operations over the period of time already 
established by law. 

Increased rates for publicly generated 
power continue to be the vital objective of 
private utility interests. Enactment of §. 
3434, or any other measure embodying the 
same principle, will inevitably force such 
rates up to the detriment of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is apparent that 
I am opposed to 8. 3434 on principle, because 
I do not feel that payments by the Federal 
Government to a private concern, which has 
been allowed to develop public resources for 
private benefit, is Juétifiable or in the public 
interest. 

I turn now to some of the specific provi- 
sions of the bill. 

It is implied that the bill would merely 
impose upon federally owned power projects 
a duty of making payments for annual ben- 
efits similar to those now required of li- 
censees under existing law. But the bill 
does far more than that. It makes substan- 
tial changes in the law. The effect of some 
of these changes is not easily ascertainable 
from a study of the bill’s provisions. The 
existing law provides for certain payments 
to be made by licensees or permittees who 
are “directly benefited by the construction 
work of another licensee, or permittee, or of 
the United States.” 

The bill before the committee provides for 
payments in the event of any benefits (the 
word “directly” is .omitted) accruing from 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
any reservoir or other water-use facility. 
The bill specifically provides that the amount 
of such annual payments shall be deter- 
mined by taking into consideration both the 
fixed costs and the operating and mainte- 
nance costs of the upstream facility. 

The bill further provides for a redeterm!- 
nation or readjustment of the annua! charges 
each 5 years. While the formula for deter- 
mination of the charges is set forth in the 
most general terms, it appears that the 
amount of the charges would vary from time 
to time in accordance with changes in 
operation. 

The administrative requirements for mak- 
ing such determinations are difficult to esti- 
mate. Certainly a considerable number of 
personnel would have to be added to the 
Federal Power Commission staff in order to 
administer the proposed law. I hope the 
subcommittee will develop that point fully 
during the hearings. 

Other provisions of the bill would seem 
to require a payment by one federally 
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owned project to another also owned by the 
rederal Government. A determination of 
the amount of annual charges is required, 
even among the several projects owned and 
operated by the same Federal agency, and 
even though no actual payments would 
nave to be made. Substantial expenditures 
would be required for making such deter- 
minations, together with the additional ex~- 
pense of complicated accounting adjust- 
ments. No useful purpose whatsoever would 
be served. In many instances, one Federal 
agency has constructed a series of hydro- 
electric power projects in accordance with 
an overall development plan for a river sys- 
tem. What possible purpose could be served 
py seeking to compute the monetary bene- 
fts accruing to each of these projects as 
a result of the existence of the other? Who 
is to say which projects, and to what extent 
each project shall share the benefits accru- 
ing from the construction and operation of 
the extreme up-river project? Does the ex- 
treme up-river project provide benefits for 
the extreme down-river projects even if there 
may be 6 or 8 projects in between? 

In my opinion, an effort to make such 
determinations would serve no useful pur- 
pose and would constitute a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

As I have previously indicated, the pro- 
ponents of this legislation insist that they 
geek only to have imposed upon federally 
owned projects the same burden which they 
themselves now have to bear. In this con- 
nection, I am informed that the existing 
statute has been invoked only upon those 
occasions when a privately Owned project 
initiated action to compel payment from 
another privately owned project located 
downstream therefrom. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has never collected a cent from pri- 
vate concerns through operation of the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. Chairman, in examining 8. 3434, I have 
not restricted myself to looking at it as an 
isolated bill. It appears to me to be an- 
other piece in the developing pattern of ad- 
ministration power policy—a policy ap- 
parently dedicated to the eradiction of 
further power facility development—a policy 
apparently designed to favor private utili- 
ties, Already a number of specific proposals 
are before the Congress. Many of these 
would alter fundamentally a public power 
policy which has worked very well over many 
years. Important among these proposals is 
a bill to amend the Holding Company Act, 
exempting certain types of power companies 
from its provisions, and H. R. 8862,: the 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act which 
opens the use of the public’s great new 
energy resource to private development with- 
out any of the safeguards of the Federal 
power policy. 

Also before the Congress are bills which 
fevise previous policy on construction and 
operation of such projects as the Hoover 
Dam, the John Day project, the Priest Rap- 
ids project, and the Coosa River projects in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the effect of 
all of these bills together would be to alter 
fundamentally our Federal power policy. I 
believe this hearing should be held up and 
all these proposals should be brought to- 
gether in one comprehensive hearing so that 
the changes may be considered together. 
Broader hearings should be held so that the 
interplay of these various proposals, each 
Upon the other, may be considered and so 
that full public understanding of the intent 
and ultimate effect of these proposals may 
be promoted. I believe it is unwise to at- 
tempt to resolve arguments around S. 3434 
Without taking into consideration other pro< 
posed changes in Federal power policy. 

Though proposed with the label of equity, 
I hold the bill neither equitable nor fair 
hor in the public interest. 
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Small Business 


— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on May 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

8. 175 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington, D. C., before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Friday, May 
21, 1954) 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank 
you and the committee for giving me the 
opportunity, by invitation, to appear and 
give testimony in support of S. 175. 

I am speaking in a dual capacity, as vice 
president in charge of the Washington office 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Business which organization has the largest 
individual membership of any business or- 
ganization in the Nation, comprised exclu- 
sively of independent business and profes- 
sional men. Its membership is in every State 
of the Union and its total membership is ap- 
proximately 100,000 individual voting mem- 
bers. The head office is located at Burlin- 
game, Calif., and division offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Washington, D. C. 

I am also appearing as the Washington 
representative of the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service and the National Independent, which 
has a membership comprising independent 
tire retailers throughout the Nation. The 
publication, the National Independent, can 
rightfully be classed as the spokesman for 
independent tire retailers. 

I speak with full authority for both groups 
and my views in support of this legislation 
will be their views. 

Insofar as the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business is concerned, I or no 
other officer is permitted to speak officially 
for the Federation unless so directed by the 
nationwide mandate vote of its members. 
The federation members have repeatedly 
voted on this legislation—favoring its adop- 
tion. A recent poll of the federation mem- 
bership on this legislation disclosed 75 per- 
cent voted for forbidding manufacturers 
competing with their retail outlets, 22 per- 
cent against, and 3 percent no vote, and 
all Members of Congress have been so notified 
of their position. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


I think it’s necessary to trace back the 
origin of this proposed legislation. It is my 
intention to keep my remarks to the mini- 
mum. However, there is a situation in view 
of the magnitude of the action taken on this 
legislation during the past 12 years through 
congressional committees, particularly in 
the Senate, that makes it necessary for the 
committee to have the full facts on the need 
for this legislation to be approved by the 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. 

We are not unmindful of the invaluable 
help of the Small Business Committees of 
the Congress when late in 1941 through the 
Senate Small Business Committee, then 
headed by Senator James BE. Murray, and 
members of that committee at that time 
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being the late Senator Francis Maloney, 
Connecticut; Hon. Allen J. Ellender, Loui- 
siana; Hon. James M. Mead, New York; Hon. 
Tom Stewart, Tennessee; the late Senator 
Arthur Capper, Kansas; and the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, Ohio, made an extensive 
study of the Small Business Problems of the 
Tire and Rubber Manufacturers and Retail- 
ers. I refer to Senate Committee Print No. 3, 
77th Congress, Ist session. This document 
in itself could be classed as the “bible” of 
the rubber tire industry problems, and to the 
credit of the committee these past 12 years, 
the findings in that committee print have 
never yet been challenged. 

I think it is necessary for the committee 
to note the findings in that report of 1941 
and these findings were brought about 
through a questionnaire sent out by the 
Senate committee at the time to all mem- 
bers of the rubber tire industry and the an- 
swers in that questionnaire resulted in the 
findings in this report. The summary of the 
findings in the committee print were as fol- 
lows: 

“With few exceptions the problems of the 
small tire dealer can be classified as follows: 
(1) the preferential treatment accorded 
company-owned stores by manufacturers 
owning and operating those stores; (2) the 
preferential treatment accorded large retail 
corporations by certain manufacturers; (3) 
the tire manufacturer-oil company tieup; 
(4) sales made direct by certain manufac- 
turers to certain large and small trucking op- 
erators and to so-called national accounts; 
(5) sales made direct by certain manufac- 
turers to city, county, State, and Federal 
Governments; and abuse of these privileges; 
(6) tires rented on a mileage basis to bus and 
taxicab operators; (7) the rising costs which 
result principally from higher labor costs; 
(8) misleading and deceiving advertising; 
and (9) lack of standards by which various 
grades and makes of tires may be judged.” 

The committee, being desirous of pursuing 
its studies on the problem, on September 20, 
1941, issued another report “Small business 
problems, small business and defense, Senate 
Committee Print No. 6.” In this report will 
be found some very important statements 
made by the president of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, the president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., also of Akron, 
Ohio, and the late president of the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn.—ali in 
substance confirming in part or in full the 
earlier findings. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, due to the 
plight facing the independent tire retailers 
and the smailer tire manufacturers, the 
House Small Business Committee went into 
extensive public hearings on the problems 
faced by the independents. Public hearings 
were held by that committee early in 1942, in 
which, at that time the committee recom- 
mended that for the duration of the war all 
sales and servicing of tires and tubes be 
channeled exclusively through the independ- 
ent retailers. 

On February 28, 1942, the Senate Small 
Business Committee by unanimous action, 
recommended a similar resolution. It was 
the hope of the Small Business Committees 
that the major factors in the rubber-tire in- 
dustry would relinquish their position for 
the duration of the war in the retail field 
and permit that business to channel exclu- 
sively through independents. However, there 
was no intent on the part of the big factors 
in the rubber industry to relinquish their 
position, and it resulted in the fact that ex- 
tensive public hearings were held by the 
Senate Small Business Committee on March 
3, 4, 5, and 6, 1942, acting on Senate Resolu- 
tion 298, 77th Congress, 2d session. 

At the completion of these hearings it was 
the thinking of the committee to delay fur- 
ther action, with the hope that the tire 
manufacturers operating in the retail field 
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through their stores would voluntarily dis- 
continue their operation. Apparently, by 
their own actions, the major tire manufac- 
turers took the opposite course, which re- 
sulted in the committee chairman, the Hon- 
orable James Murray, inviting the propo- 
nents and opponents to meet with him and 
the committee at Atlantic City, N. J., in May 
of 1942, with the hope that these major tire 
manfacturers owning and operating retail 
etores would voluntarily withdraw from the 
retail field for the duration of the war. The 
conference in Atlantic City was attended by 
representatives of the big rubber companies, 
and they flatly refused to accede to the re- 
quest of the committee. Their action re- 
sulted in the committee, by unanimous 
action, directing legislation, Senate bill 2560, 
“a bill to provide for the effective utiliza- 
tion of existing stocks of rubber tires to aid 
in making rubber tires available for essential 
uses, and for other purposes.” This was the 
foundation, and the starting point for the 
present legislation now before this commit- 
tee, which legislation has been in the Con- 
gress for consideration in each and every 
Congress since 1942. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee beginning on June 9, 1942, and ending 
on June 11, held extensive public hearings 
on the proposed legislation. Government 
officials, rubber-tire manufacturers, and in- 
dependent dealers appeared and gave testi- 
mony. 

On July 14 and 15 and November 19, 1942, 
again the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held public hearings in which 
witriesses from the independent tire retail- 
ers, and Government officials appeared and 
gave testimony on the pending legislation, 
resulting in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency unanimously approving the legis- 
lation and sending it to the floor of the Sen- 
ate for action. When the bill was brought 
up on the floor of the Senate the authorized 
spokesman for the legislation on the floor 
‘was temporarily absent, and we lost our po- 
sition on the calendar and then the Con- 
gress adjourned shortly thereafter without 
reaching the legislation. 

The Senate Committee on Small Business, 
realizing that the problem was still a serious 
one facing the independent tire trade, again 
resumed public hearings under Senate Reso- 
lution 66, “A resolution to appoint a Special 
Committee To Study and Survey Problems of 
American Small Business Enterprises,” and 
I am referring to the committee print, part 
19, Tire Dealer and Rebuilder Probiems, 
dated April 5, 7, and 8, and May 6 and 13, 
1943, pertaining to the bill now numbered 
&. 1122. 

Tt is significant and important to note an 
©bservation made then by the late William 
M. Jeffers, who at that time was the rubber 
Administrator and on leave from the Union 
Pacific Railroad as its president. Senator 
ELLENDER, @ member of the committee, put 
the question to Mr. Jeffers (the reason the 
question was put to Mr. Jeffers, no doubt, was 
that in a hearing in 1942, Jeffers urged the 
Banking and Currency Committee to delay 
action on the bill): 


“Senator ELLENpDER. Will you kindly give 
us your views with respect to it? 

“Mr. Jerrers. I think I can do that rather 
briefly. My first comment on the bill: It 
seems to me there is a lot of language. I 
imagine it is necessary. I do not know 
much about the preparation of bills. What 
it seeks to do, as I understand it—as I said 
before Senator Taft came in, I have gone 
over the bill perhaps rather hurriedly. I 
think I understand its import. My first 
comment on the bill is that there seems to 
be a lot of language, which may be necessary. 
As I understand it, the purpose of the bill is 
to prohibit or prevent the big rubber com- 
panies from using outlets. Now, as to that 
I think my views are pretty generally known. 
I am rather sympathetic with the independ- 
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ent tire dealer. I say that because in the 
present emergency had it not been for the 
independent tire dealem, so-called, we might 
have found ourselves in a lot of difficulty in 
this country because of the urgent necessity 
of recapping, retreading, and repairing so 
much tire equipment. I have no brief for 
the big rubber companies. I had hoped, as 
I said in a previous hearing, that the situa- 
tion could be cleared up, perhaps through 
getting together, if that is not a violation of 
some sort of law in restraint of trade, that 
would prevent cutting prices, cutting prices 
to the extent the independent could not live. 
Now, you ask me as to my view on the bill. 
My view is this: I hold no brief for the big 
rubber companies. I think it is important 
and imperative that the independent be per- 
mitted to operate. Still I appreciate that 
the big rubber companies with their outlets 
have a good many millions of dollars in- 
vested. As to what is to become of that in- 
vestment—that is something else again and 
something I have no responsibility for. 
That is for you gentlemen to determine. So 
I say I have no objection to the bill as now 
written.” 

Again the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on March 7, 1944, held hearings on 
S. 1122. The witness before the committee 
was Mr. William T. Kelley, counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is significant 
to note that Mr. Kelly took 1 solid day to 
give testimony before the committee op- 
posing the legislation. He appeared, as he 
said, as a private citizen and I am referring 
to committee print of Banking and Currency, 
part 2, dated March 7, 1944. 

Again on November 9, 10, and 17, 1944, 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
extensive public hearings on the pending 
legislation. Leading representatives of the 
major rubber companies, independent tire 
retailers, Members of Congress, and others 
appeared to give testimony for or against 
the bill. 

It is significant and important to note 
that at the time of Mr. Kelly’s appearance 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
structed to give their overall views on the 
pending legislation. You will note that 
the report appears in Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee print, “Distribution of 
motor-vehicle tires, hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 78th Congress, Ist 
session on S. 1122,” page 130, “and in sub- 
stance they had nothing to offer to bring 
relief for the independent.” 

I think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to 
bring in at this point a statement made by 
the present chairman of the board of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He was then 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
I am referring to Mr. Paul Litchfield. Such 
statement appears in part in Federal Trade 
Commission Docket 2116, in the matter of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., dated March 
5, 1936, page 8: 

“The great body of Goodyear dealers, 
through which Goodyear tires are marketed, 
constitutes unquestionably, we think, the 
most efficient medium of distribution and 
service available to the tire-consuming pub- 
lic the world over.” 

It would be my opinion, as an active in- 
dependent member of the rubber-tire indus- 
try from 1909 to 1935, that any and all 
statements made then or now by presidents 
of leading rubber companies would be along 
the same line. However, in my opinion, it’s 
just mere words and no sincerity in the 
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@ national security, Senator Murray cop. 
tinued action on the legislative moves, re. 
sulting in, in the 79th Congress, having a 
on bill introduced under the number, 

Again the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on July 2 and 28, 1946, held ex. 
tensive hearings with witnesses from tire 
dealers and spokesmen for major rubber 
company interests. Ex-Senator John Dap. 
aher appeared and gave testimony. Mr. Dan. 
aher was representing the B. P. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., opposing the legislation. 

I think it is necessary to call to the atten. 
tion of the committee that during the legis. 
lative career of this bill at least 118 witnesses 
appeared for or against the proposition. 

It is to be noted that during the hearings 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee July 2, 1946, Senator Taft re. 
marked to the committee in answer to q 
statement by myself: “I tried to get the 
Federal Trade Commission to come in and 
say here is the thing—if a company is going 
to sell tires at retail they cannot cut in any 
way under the price at which their dealers 
sell. Some such rule as that. I could not 
get any sympathy out of the Federal Trade 
Commission. They seemed to me to have 
just ducked the problem right from the be. 
ginning. I agree with Mr. Burger, Mr. Kelly 
came back and said, “There is nothing we 
can do.’” 

Senator CaPEHART, a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee at the time 
and at that hearing, made these remarks: 

“Someday we are going to have to face 
this problem, not only on tires but on many 
other things, unless industry themselves 
clean up their own houses, because business 
in America is fast eliminating the small in- 
dependent merchant in most every line. It 
is bad for America, and it is bad for our 
system of government. I am hopeful that 
industry will clean it up themselves.” 

I said at the same hearing, and it holds 
true today more than ever: “You gentlemen 
must bear in mind—I think Senator Taft 
gave the utmost consideration to it during 
all the hearings of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee—that it was these inde- 
pendent tire dealers—and it was—right in 
this room who presented a program that 
brought into existence a program that gave 
facilities to 20,000,000 passenger-car owners 
during he war. That came out of the plan- 
ning of these independent dealers right in 
this room in 1942. I think in view of that 
fact they have shown their worth to this 
Nation. I see no reason to delay again, in- 
sofar as the independent tire dealers are con- 
cerned * * *, The rubber companies are 
never going to change their method of doing 
business. I have been a member of the in- 
dustry ever since 1909. I go into every State 
in the Union and I know the problem.” 

I said in the same hearing: “The compct!- 
tion is most vicious,” and Senator MILLIKIN, 
of the committee, remarked, “I have heard 
many complaints on that” referring to the 
manufacturer’s operation in the retail field. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on with 
factual evidence and statements that would 
show the need for Congress to act immedi- 
ately on this needed legislation to protect 
these independent tire and service stations 
throughout the Nation. I believe the above 
referred to actions stress the need for im- 
mediate action before the remaining inde- 
pendents and the smaller rubber companics 
are wiped out of existence and monopoly will 
then be in full control. 


I have discussed this pending legislation 
with top-ranking officials of both the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice, competent career men in the Govern- 
ment, and they say without question °f 
doubt, the only relief which can be given for 
the future of the t tire dealers 
is through the rubber tires bill, such 5 4 
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now pending before this committee for con- 
sideration, and while I am on this it is well 
to note the annual reports of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress, as to their 
recommendations on this legislation. I 
quote (79th Cong. 2d sess., Senate Committee 
print No. 16, Future of Independent Busi- 
ness—Progress Report of the Chairman to 
the Members of the Committee of the Special 
Committee to Study Problems of American 
small Business, United States Senate, Jan. 
2, 1947): “Because of the striking trend 
toward concentration of tire distribution into 
increasingly fewer units, it is recommended 
that the proposed bill, set forth in the appen- 
dix on page 364, receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Congress.” 





The American Maritime Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the third of the series of articles 
on the American marine industry, writ- 
ten by Miss Helen Delich, maritime edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun, appeared in 
that newspaper on May 22, 1954. Cap- 
tioned “Lack of New Orders Poses Threat 
to United States Shipbuilders,” it reveals 
a situation that calls for urgent action 
by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lack OF NEw OrDERS POSES THREAT TO UNITED 
SraTes SHIPBUILDERS 

(This is the third of four articles on the 
condition of the American maritime indus- 
try.) 

(By Helen Delich) - 

The shipbuilding and repairing branches 
of the American maritime industry have the 
most immediate need for a remedy. 

After December, there will be only two 
commercial ships remaining in the construc- 
tion yards for delivery. 

And most major repair yards already are 
down to less than half of their normal oper- 
ating staffs. 

Both are principally dependent upon the 
American merchant marine, for standard 
higher United States prices make foreign 
owners reluctant to use American yards un- 
less absolutely necessary. 

EMPLOYMENT FALLS 

That factor points up why the port of 
Baltimore particularly is interested ‘in the 
American merchant marine. Shipbuilding 
and repairing normally employ about 12,000 
persons here; during the war the figure 
neared 100,000 as Baltimore led the Nation 
in ship production. 

Today’s total of 5,000 is declining and 
along with it the number of workers in local 
steamship offices and ship maintenance 
businesses also goes downward. The num- 
ber of unemployed seamen rises, for the 
Baltimore area provides 20 percent of the 
Nation’s sailors. 

The shipbuilding dearth is simply due to 
the lack of new orders either by American 
or foreign interests. Actually, the Bethle- 
hem-Sparrows Point Shipyard has been 
kept as active as it has to this point since 
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1947 by the many ships ordered here by 
Greeks and Greek-Americans. 


NEAR ROCK BOTTOM 


Even though the number of ships en- 
tering the port is higher than ever, the 
repairing end is near rock bottom because 
more than 50 percent of the ships coming 
in are foreign. On foreign vessels, the crew 
members do most of the minor repairs, while 
the major repairs are done in foreign yards. 

In February, 188 ships were foreign, 168 
American; in March, 278 were foreign, 247 
American, and in April, 244 foreign, and 191 
American. Many of the American ones 
came in here to join Baltimore’s growing 
idle fleet of active ships. 

The two Baltimore ship-repair yards are 
the best in the Nation, it has been said on 
mumerous occasions by leading shipping 
executives. Yet, they are working less than 
2,000 persons according to figures testified 
to in the Senate Water Transportation hear- 
ings. 

CONVERSION JOBS LOST 

The local shipyards took a beating last 
year when they presented the lowest bids 
for the conversion of three C-4 freighters 
into combination ore carriers and tankers, 
but the Eisenhower administration would 
not grant funds for a construction dif- 
ferential subsidy to make up for the double 
cost of having the work done in this country 
instead of Japan. 

The first of these altered ships arrived 
about 2 weeks ago from Japan, and the 
others are due to be finished soon. 

The $4,500,000 sought for the subsidy 
would have been returned to the Govern- 
ment in taxes, it was contended, plus pro- 
viding employment for a highly skilled group. 
But the executive department ruled out the 
Maritime Administration’s approval for this. 


WORKERS HARD TO TRAIN 


Skilled repair-yard workers are even harder 
to train than construction men, for experts 
say it is easier to build a whole ship from 
keel up than to add sections or make changes. 

Although all American ships are supposed 
to have their repairs done in this. country or 
pay a 50-percent tariff on those done abroad 
unless they are proven emergency repairs, it 
is known that at least one major American 
operator has even his painting and drydock- 
ing done in the Far East to save the higher 
American costs. 

There isn’t any way the customs can check 
this, for the customs inspector accepts the 
word cf the ships’ masters when they arrive 
back home and are entering their ships, 


EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Butter, as chairman of the Water 
Transportation Subcommittee, is hopeful of 
getting $25 million from the Administration 
to repair some of the ships in the reserve 
fleet under an emergency program to help 
out the repair yards. 

However, after the refusal of the $4,500,000, 
many persons are dubious that the Admin- 
istration will accept such an emergency plan 
on ships that will return to the dead fleet. 

The industry endorses the emergency 
measure, but points out that a long-range 
program for the American merchant marine 
is needed to keep the repair yards on a steady 
basis. 

The construction picture at Sparrows 
Point is that only two ships are yet to be 
launched—one next week and one in July— 
and then the 1953 world’s leading shipyard 
will have to shut down in October. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Murray report recommends that 60 
merchant ships a year be built in the Na- 
tion’s shipyards t6 keep a nucleus of 36,000 
skilled workers employed. 

The construction workers already are down 
to less than 18,000 and headed for 10,800 by 
the end of 1954 and 1,200 next year. 

Many of the unemployed are men with 17 
and 20 years of training. The great concern 
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for the shipyard workers is that it takes about 
10 years before a man attains the necessary 
skill. 

The Sparrows Point yard as well as others 
around the Nation have been kept in opera- 
tion thus far because of the numerous orders 
placed over here by Greeks and Greek 
Americans. 

ONASSIS PROPOSAL 


In fact, one of these Greeks, O. S. Onassis, 
probably the world’s best known shipping 
magnate because of his ownership of Monte 
Carlo, wanted to build 15 oil tankers at the 
Sparrows Point and Quincy yards of Bethle- 
hem Steel to help him fulfill his hotly de- 
bated contract with Saudi Arabia. 

Only last week, British leaders attacked 
the agreement between Onassis and King 
Saud as unfair, and threatened to try and 
break it. 

Under that contract, Onassis is to place 
a fieet of 25 to 30 oil tankers under the 
Arabian flag and transport a majority of the 
oil out of that country at a substantial fee. 

When Onassis returned to this country 
last winter to be indicted for allegedly pur- 
chasing vessels under the Ship Sales Act 
of 1946 under fraudulent conditions, he dis- 
cussed the construction of several of the 
ships here, 

TALK OF CHANGE 


However, because of the indictment, this 
has not happened. In the meantime, there 
is talk that he will build them abroad as 
he has most of his recent ships. 

And his brother-in-law, Stavros S. Niar- 
chos, another fabulous shipping magnate, 
abandoned his plans to build two more 45,- 
000-ton tankers in the United States—at the 
Bethlehem-Quincy yard—because of the 
claims that he also allegedly purchased ships 
fraudulently. 

Until the United States court finally set- 
tles this issue with these two and other 
shipowners, the shipbuilding and repairing 
industry in this country will suffer. 


SHIPS BUILT ABROAD 


Both Onassis and Niarchos contributed 
considerably to Sparrows Point's operations 
from 1947 through 1951, and to the local 
ship repair yards even today. In fact, a 
considerable share of the entire repair busi- 
ness in the port today stems from Greek and 
Greek-American-owned companies. 

While this national group was the only 
foreign one to build in this country, many 
of the largest corporations in the United 
States built ships abroad. From 1947 to 
1953, United States owners built 261 ships 
in foreign yards. 

Some of these companies are the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Republic Steel Corp., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Gulf and Atlantic 
Shipping Co., United Fruit Co., Esso Trans- 
portation Co., the Texas Co., Cities Service, 
United States Steel, Socony-Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, and M. A. Hanna Co. 

In addition, several American groups fi- 
manced by large banks have built fleets of 
tankers abroad and chartered them to oil 
companies. 

Louis S. Rothschild, maritime adminis- 
trator, only this past week pointed out to 
American industry that it should assume 
some of the responsibility of keeping an 
American merchant marine alive and should 
build ships in American yards and sail them 
under American flags. 

And others have pointed out that when 
shipbuilding is down in this country, other 
industries such as steel are affected by the 
lack of orders. 


WOULD BUILD FOR ANYONE 


The American shipbuilders want permis- 
sion to build ships for anyone who wants one 
in order to keep their yards in operation. 
The high-priced United States maritime 
unions do not, because they are afraid of the 
competition from foreign flags. 

The Department of Commerce restricts 
would-be foreign-flag builders from entering 
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into any trade with the Communists, al- 
though there now appears a tendency toward 
an easing of this regulation. 

The builders point out that all other coun- 
tries build for all other foreign accounts, in- 
cluding American, and that England, Ger- 
many, and Holland are gaining by their free- 
dom of movement. Many of the West Euro- 
pean countries are even constructing ships 
for the Russians. 

MURRAY REPORT 


The recommendation in the Maritime Sub- 
sidy Policy, or Muray report, that this coun- 
try should build 60 ships a year is nothing 
new. 

In 1946, the CIO Shipyard Workers Union 
issued a plan called The Nation That In- 
vented the Steamship Must Now Use It, 
outlining a program of building from 60 to 
70 ships a year to keep the necessary nucleus 
of manpower available and to keep this 
Nation from becoming overburdened with 
cumbersome war-built ships and from facing 
block obsolescence. 

The President's advisory committee on the 
merchant marine in 1947 recommended the 
construction of 46 new passenger ships. The 
only three built thus far have been in such 
litigation with the General Accounting Office 
that every other company has been afraid to 
apply for a construction differential subsidy 
to pay for them. 

“MATTER OF CONCERN” 


That same report also said: 

It will be a matter of national con- 
cern if the number of men actually engaged 
in the construction of vessels in private and 
naval shipyards should drop below 60,000 and 
that every practicable effort should be made 
to so schedule shipbuilding that the work- 
load in the shipyards may be maintained at a 
reasonably uniform level.” 

No attempt was ever made by a unified 
industry to see that the recommendations of 
the President's committee be enacted into 
reality. 

In fact as late as this year, the industry 
has never produced a complete program by 
which Congress could be guided in a long- 
range merchant marine policy. 

Virtually everything related to the mer- 
chant marine that appears on the legislative 
program today was produced in Washington 
by Congress or the administration. 


The immediate prospects for relieving the 
shipbuilding situation are: 

1. The construction of 20 tankers to be 
chartered for long terms to the Navy. This 
matter was first introduced by Vice Adm. 
E. L. Cochrane when he was head of the 
Maritime Administration 2 years ago. 

2. The construction of special prototype 
ships as proposed by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and Department of Defense. The 
latter last year said the merchant marine 
needed 214 special-type ships in order to be 
well rounded, as well as replacing the old 
ones. 

3. The construction of seven special-pur- 
pose ships for the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service (again Government). 


TRAILER-SHIP PLAN 


4. The construction of coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trailer and train ships, depending 
on the financing. Private companies have 
been the instigator of these on individual 
bases and it is hoped they will revive this 
domestic trade. 

One of the biggest obstacles in the way 
of new ship construction is the tremendous 
number—1,989 ships—in the reserve fleet, 
although fewer than 500 are considered 
good. 

Most of the 500, however, are Liberties, 
which were described as being obsolete when 
they were built during World War II. 

It has been recommended in many quar- 
ters that the reserve fleet should be scrapped 
and the $50 or $60 million accruing there- 
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from used in building new vessels or serving 
as as a revolving fund such as was set up 
in the 1936 act for new construction, 


CONDITION FOR CHANGE 


This would also help relieve the block 
obsolescence worry of the industry if replace- 
ment began now. 

But the shipbuilding and repairing indus- 
tries depend principally on the operators, 
and as one industry leader wryly said last 
week. “The situation in America is going to 
change and be safe only when shipping be- 
comes attractive to operators to make them 
want to build and expand. 


“And everyone has to help with that.” 





The Forgotten Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, T° 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by my distinguished and charming 
colleague from St. Louis, Representative 
Leonor K. SuLitivan. The address enti- 
tled “The Forgotten Consumer” was 
made at the recent 1954 Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Conference on the 
American economy. 


Mrs. SuLtivan has been waging a val- 
iant uphill battle in behalf of the for- 
gotten men and women in our econ- 
omy—the breadwinners and the house- 
wives—who must provide food, clothing, 
and shelter for their families. Mrs. Su.- 
LIvAN speaks for the American family. 
I hope that her words will be read with 
as much interest and profit by our 
friends on the other side of the aisle as 
they will be by the members of my own 
party. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe FORGOTTEN CONSUMER 


(Address by Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
of Missouri) 


I am glad there is at least one forum these 
days in which a Member of Congress is ac- 
tually invited to discuss the plight of the 
forgotten consumer. It is a subject which I 
find myself discussing frequently, but not 
always—I should say, not often—by invita- 
tion. 

On the occasions when I have taken the 
floor of the House to discuss this issue, I 
have detected something of a collective groan 
rising from the other side of the aisle—from 
the Republican side—which I suspect reflects 
a certain amount of boredom with the 
subject. 

I am very sorry that the leadership of 
the Republican Party, particularly in the 
House, appears to be so bored with the subject 
of consumer interest and consumer problems 
and the dilemma of the average American 
family in making ends meet. And, of course, 
there is the additional problem of the un- 
average American family—several millions of 
them now, I am afraid—which are without 
jobs or regular income and in many cases 
actually destitute. That, too, seems to bore 
the Republican leadership in the Congress. 
It also seems to bore the administration 
leaders downtown who, if they have not shut 
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their eyes to it, at least don’t seem to be 
looking in that direction. 

Under the circumstances, then, I am sure 
you can understand my pleasure in being on 
this panel today among Democrats who be. 
lieve that one of the most important func. 
tions of government is to keep its eyes 
focused at all times to the needs of the peo. 


ple and to the problems of the American 


family. 

This conference today, and others like jt 
which have been held across the country on 
a@ regional basis, demonstrate clearly why it 
is that a majority of the people of the Uniteq 
States are Democrats and believe in the 
principles of the Democratic Party. 

When the Republican Party starts talking 
and thinking about the problems of the peo. 
ple—when it begins making any effort what- 
soever to solve these problems on behalf of 
the people generally—that will be the day. 

What are these problems? I am sure you 
can recite them just as well as I can. They 
are problems involving the great paradoxes 
of today’s economy. 

We have so much food in this country 
that many of our farmers are losing their 
shirts due to low prices at the farm level, 
Yet the cost of food to the consumer is at 
or near record levels. I am speaking now 
of the consumer food budget as a whole and 
not just coffee. Thousands of families in 
America just aren't getting enough to eat, 
I don’t mean they are going without arti- 
chokes and c&viar; I mean they are going 
hungry. The farmer’s income from milk 
production is down, I understand, about 25 
percent, but the price of milk in the corner 
grocery store stays right up there—well over 
20 cents a quart. Thus the glaring paradox 
in food production and food prices. 

Let’s look at another paradox—housing, 
I think all of us can remember—it was only 
a@ year or so ago—being told that the best 
thing we could do to encourage more and 
better housing for the people of the United 
States was to raise interest rates and kill 
rent control. Interest rates were raised; 
rent control was killed. Are we better 
housed as a people today than we were a 
year ago? Have we made any real progress 
toward eliminating slums in the past year? 
Are the builders breaking records in the 
construction of new homes and new apart- 
ments for the American people at prices they 
can afford? The answers to these questions 
are. “no,” “no,” “no.” Public housing is vir- 
tually dead; the private housing-construc- 
tion industry has not snapped out of its 
doldrums; slums are getting worse; and our 
municipal redevelopment programs initiated 
under the Democratic administration and 
wholeheartedly supported by most of the 
major cities of our country are being held up 
by the horrible difficulties of finding decent, 
habitable, respectable shelter for the families 
being displaced by redevelopment. We need 
more housing than ever; we are getting less 
housing than before; another paradox. 

What about the job market? The bread- 
winner’s job is a key concern, if not the key 
concern, to every consumer. Job opportu- 
nities are supposed to grow and flourish as 
business develops confidence in Government 
and in the future. That is what we were 
told all through those years of Democratic 
administrations when the implication was 
that if only the administration was not 50 
antibusiness (or if there were a Republican 
administration) confidence would grow and 
expand and flourish, and so would job oppor- 
tunities and payrolls, and so would pr0s- 
perity. Well? 

We have a Republican administration—# 
businessman’s administration—and many of 
the foremost business organizations in the 
country tell us in ecstatic terms how their 
cup of confidence is full and brimming over. 
The stock market zooms with confidence. 
But, month by month, plants shut down, 
workers are furloughed or discharged, p4y- 
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rolls shrink, joblessness grows. Another 
aradox and an exceedingly seriously one. 

I raise these points this morning not as 
grist for Democratic campaign purposes. 
They are relevant issues in a campaign, and 
I am sure that all of us on the Democratic 
side will be using them. But as I look upon 
this conference, I think what we are most 
interested in doing is to lend the combined 
weight of our party and its officials and sup- 
porters to doing something about this situa- 
tion now—to spotlight it for the purposes of 
corrective action and not just for partisan 
ammunition in an election which is still 6 
months away. I firmly believe, the way 
things have been going, that the Democratic 
party could probably win control of the 
Congress next November if we didn’t do a 
single thing except sit and watch the Re- 
publicans destroy each other and perhaps 
the country too. But I am not willing to 
sit by for 6 months, and I don’t think any 
of you here today are willing to sit by and 
do nothing for 6 months and merely wait 
for an inevitable political revolt and revul- 
gion by the people against the party in power. 
I would be ashamed of my party if that is 
all we felt our responsibility to be. I think 
we are here to try to help bring some sanity 
out of the chaos of national affairs. Our 
record during the years our party was in 
office is clear proof of the interest of the 
Democratic Party in furthering the cause 
of each and every American family and every 
citizen. 

It is our economy too, and what happens 
to people is our concern and always tras been 
and, I hope, always will be. It is the thing 
which has always distinguished our party. 
The distinction becomes greater and greater 
as we see the bankruptcy of ideas in the 
Republican administration and in the Re- 
publican Party for solving problems of this 
kind. They can’t solve them if they don’t 
see them. Their greatest evils, if you will, 
are that they see no evil, and they hear no 
evil, when it comes to the economic security 
of the American people. As long as profits 
of corporations show up well in the financial 
records, I am afraid they do not look behind 
the reports and see that the high profits are 
in spite of fewer sales and less production. 

Many proposals have been put forward by 
influential leaders of the Democratic Party 
for getting us back on the track to full em- 
ployment and to a full employment psychol- 
ogy in the United States. I am glad that 
many of those proposals will be discussed 
here at these panel meetings. They reflect 
the vigor and imagination and boldness of 
approach of a united Democratic Party. 

I know—because our experience through 
the years has demonstrated it—that the 
Democratic Party looks at these problems 
from the standpoint not just of one industry 
or another, of one special interest or another, 
of one geographic area or another, but from 
the standpoint of all the people, and par- 
ticularly of the consumer. That is why I am 
proud to participate in these panel discus- 
sions. We are intent on rescuing the con- 
sumer from this limbo of the forgotten man. 
If our families individually have opportunity, 
opportunity for jobs and for better incomes, 
we have a basis for prosperity which is un- 
matched. 

That menas, we can’t sit by and close our 
eyes to all of the devices now being used to 
raise consumer costs, to raise his utility bills, 
to raise rents and the cost of housing. 

We are not the party in control, it is true. 
But we have a conscience and a sense of 
responsibility In government which makes 
Us, although a minority, a potent force in 
the Congress and in the country. All we 
have to do is get the facts across to the people 
and Keep on following the path which we 
have pursued in the last 22 years. We must 
Grive it home; for it is in the home that the 
deficiencies of the Republican administra- 
tion are so seriously felt today. 
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The Situation in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Indochina 
Alternatives,” from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 21, 1954. It is the sacred 
duty of every American to analyze care- 
fully these and other alternatives before 
jumping into a jungle war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: INDOCHINA ALTERNATIVES 


If, as expected, the Geneva Conference fails 
to stop the fighting in Indochina, the danger 
is very great that the United States will be 
in that war before many months have passed. 

Yet, late though it is, there is still time 
for the administration, Congress, and the 
people to reconsider this fateful prospect 
of intervention. This interval before irrev- 
ocable decisions must be reached is more 
than we had before Korea, and we should 
all make the most of it. 

The arguments for intervention are fa- 
miliar and forceful. Not the least is that 
we have already assumed a quasi-obligatio. 
to go in. We have urged the French to stay in 
the fight, and we have srgued persuasively 
that this is not just a French colonial war 
but one front in the East-West conflict. Now 
the French appear disposed to continue the 
war if it is “internationalized”—if we and 
some others will fight too. Our own past 
declarations and our own definition of the 
war leave us in poor position to refuse. 

It is also contended that our strategic 
interests dictate intervention. If Indochina 
falls, it may be possible to stop the Com- 
munists farther back in southeast Asia, but 
it would be much more costly; we would 
have sacrificed territory and perhaps the bulk 
of the more than 400,000 French Union forces 
now engaged in Indochina. 

And if we then did not or could not hold 
the rest of southeast Asia, the Communists 
would have added millions of people to the 
800 million they now control, and they would 
have added untold quantities of tin, rubber, 
and other natural riches to their warmaking 
potential. 

The Communists’ next steppingstone, the 
argument continues, would be Indonesia; 
once in control there they would be poised 
for attack on the Philippines. Even if they 
were unable for the time being to move be- 
yond Indonesia, their victories to that point 
would have exerted a powerful pressure on 
what remained of free Asia; it is questionable 
if India, for example, could long remain out 
of the Communist orbit. 

In sum, the reasoning is that American 
failure to intervene in Indochina might lose 
Asia and therefore shift the world’s power 
balance perhaps decisively in the Kremlin’s 
favor. , 

The arguments against intervention are 
less familiar but to this newspaper they are 
more forceful. First, the Communist terri- 
torial progress assumed by the interven- 
tionists is hypothetical. It is possible that, 
on the contrary, Communist conquest of 
Indochina would finally alert the rest of 
free Asia to its danger and create what is 
now lacking—the will to resist. And free 
Asia could resist if it wanted to. 
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Free Asia's present apathy, however, raises 
serious moral and practical obstacles to suc- 
cessful intervention. The people concerned 
have not asked, and many of them do not 
want, us to defend them against Communist 
colonialism. 

In Vietnam, the Indochina state which 
is the war's principal theater, the majority 
of the people either favor the aims of the 
Communist Viet Minh or are indifferent to 
the consequences of those aims. The Gov- 
ernments of India and Burma are neutralist, 
which means in practice they give comfort 
to Communist China. And even while the 
United States tries to build a southeast 
Asian defense alliance, the Government of 
Indonesia talks about a nonaggression pact 
with Communist China. 

There is considerable doubt whether we 
have any right to intervene in that kind of 
situation. And there is even greater doubt 
whether intervention would do any good. 
A people can be saved only if they want to 
be, and if the United States thinks and acts 
otherwise it is courting disaster. 

But the fundamental question is: How is 
it best to wage the worldwide struggle 
against communism, of which Indochina is 
only one part? Should we try to stop the 
Communist march every place it starts, no 
matter what it costs us? Or should we ex- 
ercise discretion in the use of our resources, 
against the day when we might have to fight 
communism in a total war? 

It seems to us the answer is clear. If we 
go into Indochina or southeast Asia, we will 
be bled for the second time on the Asian 
mainland, where the advantages—land sup- 
ply routes stretching back through the vast 
reaches of China and Russia, inexhaustible 
Asian manpower reserves—are all the 
enemy’s. And for the second time we will 
be fighting a war against the Soviets in 
which the Soviets themselves lose not a 
man. 

In its earlier days the Eisenhower admin- 
istration concluded that that was precisely 
the sort of thing we should not do. Instead, 
we should fight the Communists, if we must 
fight them, in ways and at places and times 
of our choosing. That still makes sense. 

Our advantage is the power to control the 
air and sea. Strategically, therefore, if we 
must draw a final line against Communist 
aggression, it would be better to-draw it off 
the Asian mainland than on it. 

There is much the United States can do, 
short of intervention, to help those Asians 
who want to prevent Communist conquest. 
It is realistic for us to offer such help. But 
it is not realistic, it is not in the national 
interest, it is not wise, and it is not even 
courageous to charge into a fight where all 
the odds are against us. 





Anniversary of Armenian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement prepared by me on the anni- 
versary of Armenian Independence Day, 
May 28. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was.ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR GILLETTE 


On the 28th of May each year the Armenian 
people in the United States and throughout 
the world celebrate the anniversary of the 
independence of Armenia. Thirty-six years 
ago the people of Armenia established their 
freedom from foreign domination. Their 
country existed as an independent nation for 
2 years, only to be swallowed up again in 
1920 by the Soviet Empire. 

I rise to express what I know to be the 
feelings of millions of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans: We saluté the brave Armenian people 
on the occasion of this 36th anniversary of 
their independence and we pray with them 
for the early deliverance of their oppressed 
homeland from the yoke of Soviet totali- 
tarian tyranny. 





The American Maritime Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
an article by Miss Helen Delich, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of May 
23, 1954. 

The last of a series of four articles 
dealing with the American merchant 
marine, it bears the title “Ship Slump 
Laid to Poor Public Relations.” It offers 
considerable food for thought to all who 
have the interests of American shipping 
at heart. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sure Stump Law To Poor Pusitc RELATIONS 
(This is the last of four articles on the 


conditior of the American maritime 
industry.) 





(By Helen Delich) 


Rates to transport cargo on American flag- 
ships are not any higher than those on any 
foreign flagship within the same conference. 

Yet American bottoms carried only 29.1 
percent of the United States freight—in- 
cluding that for all military and foreign 
aid programs—last year, when the national 
goal was at least 50 percent. 

Many sources attribute this to the failure 
of the American maritime industry to sell 
itself to American industries and the public. 
For instance, most persons do not know that 
the freight rates are not higher although 
they know ship costs are considerably 
greater. 

POOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Robert B. Murray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of transportation, and 
numerous Senators and Representatives on 
marine committees, constantly have criti- 
cized the poor public relations and selling 
program of the industry. 

In fact, it is pointed out that American 
maritime interests spend less by far on 
solicitation, advertising, and public relations 
than any other industry. 

Many industries spend as much or more 
than 3 percent of their gross operating reve- 
nue for this purpose. The maritime indus- 
try average is less than eight-tenths of 1 
percent. 

In a talk on Shipping’s Greatest Need: An 
Informed Public, Eugene Hoffman, vice presi- 
dent of the American President Lines, said: 
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“The industry is like a sick man who goes 
from one doctor to another hoping to get 
@ more favorable decision both as to the 
diagnosis of his ills and the cost of the cure.” 


JOB NEEDS DOING 


He referred to the numerous surveys paid 
for by the industry on why the public does 
not support the merchant marine any bet- 
ter. Each one says virtually the same 
thing—an extensive, well-planned, public 
relations, and selling campaign is needed. 

The most recent survey stated: 

“This memorandum, as such, solves no 
problems and achieves no objectives unless 
it is implemented by shipping manage- 
ment with the leadership, the funds, the 
personnel, and the continuity necessary to 
assure success over a period of time. The 


success of any such effort calls for. a con- ~ 


viction on the part of management that the 
job needs doing and a determination that 
management itself will participate actively 
and personally.” 


SPLIT WITHIN INDUSTRY 


Part of the poor public relations and sell- 
ing program is attributed to the sharp di- 
vision within the merchant marine. In 1950 
when the division was considered bad, there 
were only four groups within the industry. 

Now there are five—each vying for itself. 

The lack of one organization to spear- 
head the whole industry is held one of the 
principal reasons for continued failure to 
establish a firm congressional program be- 
fore Congress gets started each year. 

As a result, the session is almost over 
every year before important legislation 
reaches the floor (and some of it never does), 
with the result that it is killed. Then it 
takes months the next time to reach the 
same roadblock, 


VOLUMES OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, a member of Senator BUTLER’s sub- 
committee and former chairman of a simi- 
lar committee, painted the matter up 
Wednesday when he commented: 

“We have volumes of wonderful testimony 
that extend over several years confirming 
the fact that something should be done. We 
here are all in firm agreement that some- 
thing should be done. But no one comes 
up here to the Appropriations Committee 
and asks for a check. Even this year we're 
almost through and no one has asked for 
appropriations for maritime except in one 
instance and that faces curtailment.” 

The Washington Senator meant that there 
has never been executive department pres- 
sure to enact legislation for the merchant 
marine because no one has sold those sources 
on the fleet’s needs. Too, he indicated that 
the lack of selling members of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the industry re- 
sulted in cutbacks of whatever appropria- 
tions were ever sought. 


SELLING TO OURSELVES 


“We do a beautiful job of selling our in- 
dustry to ourselves only,” an industry man 


- present wryly commented. 


Actual examples of how the maritime in- 
dustry has muffed opportunities for promo- 
tion: 

1. The [ilinois Manufacturers Association 
sought.a speaker to sell its members on us- 
ing American bottoms on the basis that 
Government subsidies would be cut down 
and the taxpayer saved some money. The 
association also wanted a letter that could 
be sent after the speech. In fact, the asso- 
ciation wanted to make arrangements in 
other States for similar meetings. Many, 
many months later the industry finally sent 
a speaker, but there hasn't been any follow- 
up. 

2. The Maritime Commission public rela- 
tions office established an excellent program 
in 8,700 schools for an annual cost of $50,000. 
The appropriation was curtailed, so an ap- 
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peal was made to the industry to continue 
the program. Even after the amount was 
chiseled down to $7,000, no part in the 
industry would support it. 


PUBLISHER’S OFFER 


3. A book publisher wanted to have a 
popular type nonfiction book written on , 
phase of the industry, with emphasis on the 
one company that would post $5,000 to guar. 
antee the first sale, With the publisher as. 
suming all further responsibilities. No one 
picked up the opportunity. 

4. A national foundation offered to make 
four excellent movies on the maritime in- 
dustry with the only financial request being 
about $40,000 to help with extra copies and 
some small expenses. It was bypassed. 


TV TIME REJECTED 


5. The industry did not keep together the 
joint committee for the American merchant 
marine, which at one time was composed of 
29 different organizations—including those 
not directly benefiting from shipping such 
as the American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. These two veteran organizations 
still are active in behalf of the fleet on a 
lesser scale and independently, principally 
because 1 or 2 persons within the organiza- 
tions love it. 

6. Free television time is not used because 
no one in the industry will spend anything 
for production on an industry-wide basis. 

7. Posters to promote National Maritime 
Day (yesterday) could not be printed because 
the almost negligible funds were not avail- 
able. 

NO BIDS FROM OWNERS 


Some of the other faults pointed out in 
various surveys: 

1. The maritime industries do not consider 
their public-relations men important and do 
not permit them to sit in on policy matters, 
nor do they keep these men informed of 
what is going on within the company. 

2. A traffic manager for one of the Nation's 
leading manufacturers became sold on the 
United States fleet when he served with the 
Department of Defense. However, since he 
has been in private industry and received 
absolutely no bids from American ship- 
owners, he routes his cargo on foreign vessels. 

3. In the tonnage-heavy Midwest—Chi- 
cago—one man represents several American- 
flag lines, plus a few foreign ones, in freight 
solicitation. 

4. The only apparent promotion is done at 
Propeller Club meetings and the national 
Propeller Club convention when the indus- 
try members reconvince themselves at regu- 
lar intervals that the merchant marine is 
wonderful and must be kept operating. That 
promotion halts then until the next meeting 
of the Propeller Club, whose members consist 
solely of maritime interests. 


“SYSTEMATIC LAZINESS” 


One man close to the scene expressed it 
this way: 

“This is a product where you know who the 
customers are. You don’t have to go search- 
ing for the customers such as a car sales- 
man who isn’t certain whether a person is 
a driver until he makes an inquiry. 

“There seems to be a systematic laziness 
on the individual company and industry ba- 
sis. They don’t want people to know about 
the product.” 

A number of Congressmen over the last 
year have expressed opposition to being 4p- 
pointed to the maritime committees because 
such appointments mean nothing to people 
at home, even though in many instances 
home is a seacoast State. 

“NO ONE HAS TOLD THEM” 

“My people don’t know why we need an 
American merchant marine,” one explained, 
“because no one has told them. They think 
I’m wasting my time.” 

Only last year, Senator Porrsr, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, was called to task by his 
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constituents for his activity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine 
pecause they didn’t feel it good enough for 

m. 
oe others have advanced from the House 
to Senate after getting off of that committee 
and serving on one better known. 

Last week, Representative SHELLEY, Demo- 
crat, of California, who has been one of the 
best friends the maritime interests have 
ever had for years, repeated his complete dis- 
gust with the industry because it will not be 
consistent. 

ON MSTS HEARINGS 

His particular reference was to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service investigation now 
underway in the House. 

“For years they (private shipowners) have 
been complaining about the MSTS and beg- 
ging us to do something about it so they can 
carry the freight by themselves on their own 
ships,” Mr. SHELLEY said. 

“So we set up the hearing. And what hap- 
pens? They now come Pleading for us to lay 
off because ‘we’re getting a little of that 
freight now.’ And only one would get up and 
testify against the MSTS even though we 
know all of them felt that way and wanted 
the military out. I admire General Franklin 
for his courage.” 

The one was John M. Franklin, president 
of United States Lines. 


UNDER $1 OUT OF $1,000 


According to information gathered by John 
F. Rudy, former publie relations director 
for the National Federation of American 
Shipping and now editor of the Whaley- 
Eaton News Service, the steamship industry 
spends less than $1 out of every $1,000 gross 
revenues on promotion. 

He points out that if the substantial pas- 
seenger ship advertising of a few prominent 
lines were curtailed, the amount would be 
12 cents out of every $1,000. 

And there isn’t any planned campaign 
even for this expenditure. 

This is compared to the railroad industry 
which spends $2.40 out of each $1,000 of 
operating revenue in a thoroughly organ- 
ized approach. 


THREE DOLLARS IN ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR TRUCKERS 


Not only are the railroads organized on a 
company-by-company basis, but on a State- 
by-State, region-by-region, and finally na- 
tionally, Mr. Rudy notes. 

The trucking industry also spends about 
$3 out of every $1,000 on a campaign organ- 
ized State-by-State, region-by-region, and 
nationally, in addition to individual com- 
pany promotion. 

One soap company spends $89 out of every 
$1,000 on advertising alone, not including 
public relations and selling; a food com- 
pany, $44.79 out of every $1,000 for adver- 
tising; a tobacco company, $21.59; and a 
bus company, $3.32. 


FILMS NOT INCLUDED 


The American. Telephone & Telegraph, 
whose institutionalism could be compared to 
the American merchant marine, spends 
$17.44 out of every $1,000 for advertising 
alone to keep itself on good terms with 
the public, 

The bus company estimates that its total 
selling, public relations, and advertising bill 
amounts to $16 out of every $1,000. 

These figures do not include pamphlets, 
movies, educational kits, free photographs, 
and other public relations items. 

A survey in the maritime industry shows 
the following expenditure for solicitation, 
entertainment, and advertising among sev- 


eral leading companies: 1.03 percent of ex- . 


penses for one; 0.43 percent another; 1.33 
percent for the third; 0.60 another; 0.56 
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percent; 0.46 percent; 0.27 percent; 1.16 per- 
cent; and 1.36 percent. 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS MAY BE HIGH 

The overall estimated operating revenue of 
the entire American maritime industry is 
$2 billion. On the basis of the minimum 
of what most other companies and indus- 
tries do, the total spent annually on public 
relations, advertising, promotion, and sell- 
ing should be well over the $20 million mark. 
As it is, $2 miilion may be high. 

The maritime interests are one of the few 
who do not have any .market research pro- 
grams. As far as could be determined, only 
one shipyard has ever had such a study made 
for potential customers. 

Several recommendations made in overall 
surveys of the situation are: 

1. Produce new and up-to-date films. 

2. Establish more cooperation with schools, 
trade associations, veteran and civic groups 
through speakers and materials of various 
kinds. 

(There is an untouched potential of 18 
million to 20 million belonging to varicus or- 
ganizations—industrial, educational, youth, 
veteran, political, women's, maritime, and 
others.) 

3. Concentrate on today’s activities, not 
the past history. 

4. Include country newspapers, radio, and 
television in any program. 

SUMMARY IN THESIS 


The best summary of suggestions available 
was found in a thesis prepared by Miss Bar- 
bara Boardman, of the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s public relations office, recently. It 
reads: 

“The appeal to the public should be kept 
simple and uncomplicated to prevent con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. It should 
have emotional basis as pride in the achieve- 
ment of the United States in becoming the 
greatest maritime nation, prejudice against 
any attempt to drive it from that position, 
and fear of weakening the fleet to leave 
the country exposed in case of war. 

“American-flag ships should be clothed 
with an aura which will make people proud 
to sail and ship in them. Stories about bad 
service harm the prestige of the merchant 
marine. Public-relations men should be 
encouraged to originate, circulate, and pro- 
mote slogans and stories on the favorite side. 


UNIQUE SERVICES SEEN 


“Railroads and airlines have sold the peo- 
ple on the idea that American companies 
are the best in the world and offer every kind 
of service in freight and passenger accom- 
modations that can possibly be obtained. 
Freighters should be publicized as part of 
the national transportation plant; the spe- 
cial and unique services which ships. alone 
can offer should be played up. 

“One public information official believed 
that the need was not to spend thousands 
of dollars on paid advertising, but to furnish 
the facts to local traders, shippers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organizations 
whose business is partly or wholly dependent 
on shipping. 

“Translating such information on the basis 
of local self-interest as what shipping com- 
panies buy from inland communities, the 
development of foreign trade, and carriage 
of exports and imports which concern every 
community can be turned into valuable pub- 
lic relations and good will for the American 
merchant marine.” 

With sensible and truthful information, 
pictograms, posters, films, trade maps, and 
such materials, it was suggested that the 
industry should cultivate college presidents, 
ministers, columnists, organization leaders, 
and other influential people. 
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Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
distinguished citizen of St. Louis, Col. 
John J. Griffin, who has devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to the problem 
of an effective functioning democracy, 
recently made an address which cer- 
tainly merits our attention. His speech 
is entitled “Citizenship” and is dedicated 
to the proposition that too frequently we 
tend to think only of the privileges of 
citizenship and to neglect the duties and 
responsibilities inherent in our privleged 
status. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have Colonel Griffin’s speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





CrIrizENSHIP 


(Address by Col. John J. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent, United Bank & Trust Co., South Side 
Kiwanis Club, St. Louis, Mo., November 13, 
1953) 


The definition I like of “citizen” 1s one 
given in Webster's: “A person, native or 
naturalized, who owes allegiance to a govern- 
ment, and is entitled to protection from it.” 
I think that definition probably fits everyone 
in this country, qualified. So, let us look 
into the record and see how they who are 
enjoying the blessings so abundantly 
showered upon them in this great country of 
ours, are measuring up to the duty imposed, 
by the acceptance of these blessings, in re- 
paying them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if any- 
one were to accuse over 50 percent of our 
population of the crime of not being good 
citizens, they would find reaction from those 
so accused that would not be pleasant. But 
are they good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen is one, who 
not only accepts the protection this great 
Government offers to him but realizes that 
with the acceptance of such, there comes 
a@ responsibility upon him to meet the obliga- 
tion that the acceptance of such blessings 
bring. What are these responsibilities? 
Under the laws of this land you are entitled 
to the protection of rights which are yours, 
it is the duty and obligation of the Govern- 
ment to so protect your rights that they 
shall not be infringed upon; but with this 
also comes a direct obligation upon you, as a 
good citizen, of obedience to the laws as 
prescribed in the particular community, 
State or Nation, so that you shall not violate 
the rights of other citizens. 

Unfortunately, today there are too many 
people in this country who have disregarded 
completely the laws of the land, and are liv- 
ing a lawless, selfish existence for their bene- 
fit and their benefit only, in defiance of both 
the moral and legallaw. That, of course, you 
may say is a far-fetched statement. Never- 
theless, the record shows the statement to 
be true. So, let us again consult the record. 
Uniform Crime Reports, as published by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, reports that every 5 minutes 
during 1950 someone in the United States was 
feloniously assaulted or killed; during each 
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day of the year 1950, 146 persons were robbed, 
458 cars were stolen, 11,029 places were en- 
tered by burglars, and every 30 seconds 
throughout the year a larceny was recorded. 
During that period of time, the crime record 
had increased in percentage figures from 1% 
percent to 10 percent above the 1949 figures. 
But the sad part of it is the records show that 
in 41 percent of the arrests for major viola- 
tions, age 21 p ted in the frequency 
of arrests, and believe it or*not, 9.6 percent 
of the total were females. I have used the 
year 1950 as a breakdown so that I could 
bring home to you more forcibly the fact 
that the situation is not improving. In 1951 
the increase in the overall picture was ap- 
proximately 614 percent over the 1950 picture. 
In 1952 the percentage is approximately 8 
percent above the 1951 figures. When the 
figures are compiled for the year of 1953 we 
will find that there will again be an increase. 
I am merely outlining and sketching this re- 
port, but if you wish to make a more detailed 
study, by city, town, and State, you can write 
J. Edgar Hoover, and I am sure he will be 
happy to send you a copy. A study of the 
figures in these reports shows an alarming 
trend of the people to utterly disregard the 
law. That is an indication there is much op- 
portunity and need of an educational pro- 
gram to bring people back to living under 
the laws honestly and decently, which after 
all, are the only worthwhile things in life. 

Of course, you can say to me that “I do 
not violate any law—this doesn’t apply to 
me.” That may be true, perhaps there is 
no record of your having violated the law, 
but examine your conscience, and you will 
find there are many, many times that you 
have been violators and have not been ap- 
prehended. When you drive your car, are 
you considerate of your fellow travelers on 
the highway? Do you observe the speed 
laws? Do you observe the stop signs, are 
you careful of the safety of the pedestrian, 
particularly the observance of the traffic reg- 
ulations surrounding the schools? There are 
many ways in which you can become an 
indifferent citizen and, therefore, not a good 
citizen by failing to do the things that good 
citizens should do. 

It is an alarming situation today when 
we realize that in our national elections only 
approximately 50 percent of the people of 
this Nation, eligible to cast a ballot to elect 
a President of the United States, are suffi- 
ciently concerned to go to the polls and 
cast such a ballot. Therefore, by their in- 
difference and neglect, they disfranchise 
themselves—they, the people individually— 
the only ones under the law with the power 
to disfranchise them, do so. They fail to 
take advantage of the blessings that are 
theirs in America to go to the polls without 
fear of reprisals of any kind, cast the ballot 
of freemen in the process of picking and 
choosing the type and kind of men who, in 
their opinion, are qualified, competent, and 
able to assume control of this Government, 
as it faces one of the greatest crises in its 
history. Particularly is that true now, when 
never a time in the history of our Nation 
was it more necessary to elect men to Office, 
whether it be in high or low place, who 
are more concerned about the safety and 
security of this Nation than they are with 
personal gain or party success. 


and must answer to, not only yourself, but 
your fellow-citizens for any and all 
pointments which come through that indif- 
ference and neglect. 
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As a good citizen, it is a duty and re- 
sponsibility which not only cannot be 
shirked, but should be performed with pride 
nd a prayer of thanksgiving in your hearts 
that today you still have the right to ex- 
press your likes or dislikes at the ballot box. 
There are millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain who would gladly and willingly 
change places with you, and who I am sure, 
would not fail their responsibility in this 
respect. 

You may tell me you are not interested 
in politics, that all politicians are crooked, 
that all politics is dishonest—therefore, you 
do not vote. By your very neglect and in- 
difference, you are contributing to what- 
ever fault you may find in the operation of 
your government, whether it be local, State, 
or national, because you have done nothing 
to protect it. 

Of course, you may say to me, “I have not 
violated any of the laws; I have not failed 
to exercise my right of suffrage at the polls, 
so that doesn’t apply to me.” 

So we examine another phase of good cit- 
izenship equally important in the exercise 
and just as disastrous in the avoidance, and 
that is jury duty. I would venture to say 
that were an officer of the law to appear in 
this room now and serve a jury summons on 
everyone here, requesting them to present 
thermselves before a court to qualify as Jurors 
in a trial, greater than 50 percent of those 
present would take every effort to avoid such 
jury service. The judges of your courts can 
give you the answer to that. It may not®be 
as prevalent in the small community as it is 
in the large city; but too many times you 
find people who are too busy, who haven't 
the time, who are going to be out of town, 
who use political influence, and who even 
attempt to get medical certificates to avoid 
jury service—that, in my opinion, is not a 
mark of good citizenship. 

If and when you are served with a sum- 
mons to appear to qualify for jury duty, 
before attempting to avoid such service stop 
and ask yourself this question: If I person- 
ally were on trial, would I want the better 
class of citizens avoiding the duty imposed 
by law of granting to me a trial by a jury of 
my peers? Why is it that your professional 
men, your businessmen, your outstanding 
citizens are too busy to give the few hours a 
year they would be called upon to give, to 
uphold the law of the land, in granting to a 
fellow citizen no matter what his status in 
the social or financial world might be, an 
opportunity of a trial, of being judged by 12 
men, chosen by the court for such purpose, 
without any attempt of any of the 12 to 
evade the responsibility? 


I have just scratched the surface of how 
one can, through indifference and neglect, 
take unto himself the title of bad citizen- 
ship. This description, of course, could be 
expanded and would require not only hours 
but probably days and weeks to go into in 
its entirety. 

You might say, “What are we going to 
do about it?” One of the first things we 
must do is to take our place on the firing 
line of civic responsibility to perform the 
duty imposed upon us, by acceptance of the 


forget that if every community in America 
were to clean up its own local situation, and 
if each and every citizen in each small com- 
munity in America were to assume the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship that is imposed 
upon him, then the major problems in Amer- 
ica would become minor, because the Govern- 
ment is you. The United States is merely 
@ gathering together of all the small com- 
munities into statehood, and all the States 
to make a national picture. As each com- 
munity meets its responsibility, then the 
State must meet its responsibility and that, 
in turn, assures us of a national picture that 
is healthy and wholesome and secure, 
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We must, in our system of education, train 
the youth in such a way that they will have 
a thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the responsibilities which are theirs as citj. 
zens. Teaching the youth in our schools 
to recite the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights verbatim, word for 
word, does not answer the question, because 
you could teach a parrot to do that. But 
teach them the meaning of that Constitution 
and that Bill of Rights, what they mean to 
them, what it cost this Nation in the sweat 
and blood of our forefathers to preserve 
them intact as a heritage to hand down to 
us—that is important and will instill the 
seeds of good citizenship in the youth of 
this land. 

It is a peculiar situation today, that in 
these times of increasing crime and violence 
in our Nation, it has been declared uncon- 
stitutional to teach a child in the schools 
about God, and the things that God stands 
for. But it has not been declared uncon. 
stitutional to teach them there is no God. 

Looking toward the future of this country, 
as we realize the great danger we are in of 
losing everything that we hold sacred and 
dear, it must give the enemy a tremendous 
consolation as they look in the crime record; 
as they examine the sorry spectacle of our 
indifference and negléct in exercising our 
right of suffrage; as they gleefully enjoy our 
avoidance of jury service, adding these up 
and taking it for granted there is a complete 
breakdown of the moral law in this land, 
What pleasure they must derive from it, be- 
cause -to them it looks as though the democ- 
racy of freemen has failed; that it has dis- 
integrated, and they look with joy and glee 
to the day they can become victors, not by 
force and violence, but by the disintegration 
of the mora! fiber of our people, and the most 
insidious enemy we have—defeat from 
within. 

I think it would be well if all of us were to 
obtain one of the small circulars Uncle Sam 
is distributing to promote the sale of savings 
bonds—to bring into your home the message 
of a soldier in time of war, who asks you to 
look out your window onto your front lawn 
and see there a foxhole with a cold, tired, 
and hungry soldier, alert and willing to die 
in defense of your home; that is exactly what 
every man in uniform is doing. Now, what 
a@ mockery it would be if you and I, through 
our neglect, cause those defenders of our 
homes to lose here what they are fighting for 
over there. It is your community, it is your 
State, it is your Government, yours, per- 
sonally and individually—it will be as honest, 
decent, and great as you wish to make it, or 
it will degenerate to the depths you force 
upon it, through your neglect of exercising 
the rights which are granted to you to par- 
ticipate in its operation and support. 

Remember, you are the Government; it is 
your country, your freedom, your liberty. 
Your devotion in their service will deter- 
mine the legacy you wili leave to generations 
yet unborn. As they study the history of 
today, they will either bless or curse you. 
You and you only are the master of to- 
morrow and all the tomorrows. Will you 
measure up? 





Prize-Winning Essay: I Can Be a Better 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 1s 
® ereat pleasure for me to bring to the 
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attention of the Senate an essay written 
by one of our young Minnesota citizens, 
Miss Judy French, of Duluth, Minn. The 
essay Was @ prize winner of a contest 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary in our State. Miss French is 
14 years of age and in ninth grade 
of the Cathedral Junior High School in 
Duluth. The subject was I Can Be a Bet- 
ter Citizen. 

Iask unanimous consent that the essay 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Can Be A BETTER CITIZEN 
(By Judy French,’ 14 years old, ninth grade, 
Cathedral Junior High School) 

“The youth of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow.” Youth is the time to develop 
the characteristics of a good citizen. In my 
efforts to become a better citizen, ideals 
come to me from many sources. From home, 
church, and school. But it is up to me to 
weave these ideals into a pattern of life, into 
a useful, happy, Christian life. 

The foundation for good citizenship is laid 
in the home. The training I receive under 
the sympathetic guidance of my parents is 
helping me to be a better citizen. At home 
I learn respect for authority. I learn to obey 
cheerfully. Obedience with a smile goes a 
long way to foster happiness in the home. 
By performing tasks about the house, going 
on errands for my parents, and caring for 
my younger brothers and sisters, I develop 
responsibility, initiative, industry, and re- 
liability. I learn to live in harmony with 
my parents and the other members of my 
family—a basic asset to good citizenship. I 
learn to be clean in mind and body. Read- 
ing only good books and shunning all in- 
decent literature is a great help in keeping 
my mind pure. Choosing my companions 
wisely is another tremendous help. Evil 
companions not only corrupt good manners, 
but are the downfall of many a youth. 
Home education is basic in molding my char- 
acter and in preparing me to take my place 
in the world as a citizen. 

Churches are the natural nurseries of 
character, and religion gives me inspiration 
and guidance to formulate that character 
which is essential to good citizenship. It is 
my duty to learn God’s laws and His plans 
for life and destiny. It is not enough to go 
to church on Sunday. I must have courage 
to stand by my principles, principles of 
honesty, integrity, and self-respect. I must 
observe the moral law, “Do good and avoid 
evil.” I can be a better citizen by keeping 
the Ten Commandments. If all youth kept 
the Commandments, there would not be so 
much juvenile delinquency. Every year I 
take the pledge of decency in church, that 
is, I pledge myself to stay away from im- 
moral and indecent films and those that 
glorify-crime. All this blends perfectly in 
the development of character and furthers 
my efforts to become a better citizen. 

My parents share their responsibility in 
educating me to be a better citizen, with my 
teachers. American teachers who promote 
in the minds of youth the ideals and pfin- 
ciples of American democracy; teachers who 
give generously of their knowledge and en- 
ergy to the education of the young; teachers 
who strive earnestly to imitate the patience; 
the justice, and the wisdom of Christ, the 
only pefect teacher. At school I learn to 
think correctly, to develop @ sense of duty. 
I learn that honesty is the best policy. I 
learn to be punctual, obedient, truthful, and 
reliable. If I obey the laws and regulations 
of the school now, I will be a law-abiding 
citizen later, take am active part in civic af- 
fairs, and even be willing to hold a public 
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office. An active participation in school 
activities develops social attitudes. I learn 
much from my associations with fellow stu- 
dents. I learn fair play—to do unto others 
as I want them to do unto me, to give com- 
plete cooperation to teachers, and to get 
along with my companions. When school 
days are over, I hope to get along with my 
fellow workers, an important asset to good 
citizenship. 

My home, the church, and the school are 
preparing me to take my place in the world 
with the citizens of tomorrow, and to do 
my part to make this world a better place 
in which to live. 

Imbued with these ideals and principles, 
I can be a better citizen. 





Whose Ox? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri, in Columbia, Mo., recently 
observed its 45th Annual Journalism 
Week. In connection with this observ- 
ance, Robert L. Riggs, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, delivered an address entitled 
“Whose Ox?” 

This penetrating analysis of the role 
of a free press in a free society, together 
with some critical but thoughtful com- 
mentaries by this distinguished member 
of the Washington press corps, should 
be of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the text of Mr. Riggs’ ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHose Ox? 

(Address by Robert L. Riggs, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Courier-Journal, 
on April 29, 1954, at Columbia, Mo., at 
the 45th Annual Journalism Week held 
by the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri) 

After all these years, Journalism Week 
is, of course, its own excuse for being. But 
it suits my fancy to feel that it is held 
this year for one specific p . That 
purpose should be to celebrate the fact that 
editors and publishers the country over have 
finally emerged from the political fog which 
has covered them for more than a year. 
After long months of acting like befuddled 
bridegrooms, the people who operate our 
newspapers have begun to return to the nor- 
mal, natural state of mind in which every 
journalist shauld be clothed all the time. 
That is an attitude of amiable skepticism 
toward people who hold public office. 

I should like to emphasize that I did not 
say newspapers should be in a constant state 
of growling, snarling animosity toward pub- 
lic officials. That extreme to which most 
papers went in their bitter hostility toward 
Harry 8. Truman is as deplorable as the 
bootlicking, sycophancy which they dis- 
played toward Dwight D. Eisenhower dur- 
ing his first year in the White House. 

What I do mean is that political writers 
should have the same set of principles 24 
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hours a day, 12 months out of every year. 
I never heard that a music critic or a drama 
critic was entitled to have different sets of 
values for different groups of professional 
artists and actors. By the same token, news- 
papers should apply the same critical stand- 
ards to Republican politicians that they 
apply to Democrats. 

To the everlasting glory of the American 
press, let me say that its editors are once 
more beginning to do just that, tardy though 
they ‘be. There was a lengthy period when 
it appeared that they had adopted perma- 
nently the slogan: “Let’s not be beastly to 
Eisenhower.” There was a time when it 
appeared that, because they had volunteered 
so enthusiastically in the fall of 1952 to 
fight the good fight against creeping social- 
ism and the mess, they felt under obliga- 
tion to forget that one set of political oper- 
ators had been replaced in Washington by 
another set. 

There was a time when it appeared that 
too many Washington correspondents were 
never going to be able to pierce the news- 
print curtain set up by their own employers. 

But, as one who never lost his faith in the 
inherent decency, the inherent intelligence 
and especially in the enlightened self-inter- 
est of the American press, I never really be- 
lieved that such a state of affairs could go on 
indefinitely. 

As I understand the formula, a newspaper 
man who addresses a journalistic gathering 
such as this has only two courses open to 
him. First, he can lash out at his fellow 
journalists as a bunch of stupid, venal, 
greedy, grasping creatures who seek to brain- 
wash the American people for some sinister 
purpose and for the benefit of their economic 
masters. 

Or, secondly, he can look upon all journal- 
ists as dedicated knights in shining amor, 
endowed with all wisdom and concerned 
solely with the welfare of their fellowmen. 

Both views I reject as vehemently as I can. 
I would be greatly distressed if you thought 
that I, after a quarter of a century as a work- 
ing newspaperman, had too many illusions 
about our craft. 

I am more than willing to argue that we 
have in our ranks more stupidity, more 
hypocrisy, more downright venality, more 
complete ignorance than can be found in 
any other calling. I don't know of any busi- 
ness in which the phonies and the fourfiush- 
ers and the front runners prosper more than 
they do in the newspaper business. 

But I am equally eager to argue that in no 
other business can we find so many people 
who make good companions for a man of 
decent instincts, for a man who is interested 
in freedom of the mind and of the spirit, for a 
man who is mushy-headed enough to be con- 
cerned about the welfare of the human race. 

Even among the newspaper people who 
frequently seem the most venal and stupid, 
there is a foundation of decency which won’t 
let them go too far astray. 

But perhaps the greatest asset the news- 
paperman has is that it actually is true that 
his own selfish interest, his own bread-and- 
butter needs, his own economic welfare do 
happen to coincide much of the time with 
the public interest. 

When we yammer and scream at public 
Officials who try to suppress news, we are 
working both for our own pocketbooks, and 
for the public interest. When we yell free- 
dom of the press, we are working primarily 
for our own cash register, but we also are 
serving the public in protecting our right 
to purvey information to it. 

It is, I believe, the inherent sense of de- 
cency, which even the worst newspapers and 
the worst newspapermen possess at least to 
some degree, that has been at work to free 
them from this strange self-imposed hyp- 
notic state in which the Eisenhower victory 
of 1952 placed them. 

But it certainly is true that, even though 
they are at last awakening, most newspapers 
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of the United States have gone through a 
year of hearing no evil, thinking no evil, and 
seeing no evil. 

There were certain aspects to this self- 
drugging that might seem amusing were it 
not so serious a matter for the watchdog to 
desert his post. When inauguration day ap- 
proached in January 1953, there swept over 
many an editorial office a strange fear, a fear 
to which many editors gave yoice. 

Would it be possible, they asked, for the 
members of the Washington press corps to 
be fair to the new Republican President? 

Can you imagine it? Can you believe that 
these very people, who for at least a decade 
had been slugging at Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman, both above and below 
the belt, should be concerned about being 
fair to a President? 

Here were men who had sought by every 
device known to their trade to discredit two 
Presidents. Yet they were worried for fear 
their own reporters might not be fair to 
another President. If any of you wondered 
where I find the title for my address, I point 
out that it does, indeed, make a great dif- 
ference whose ox is being gored. 

This concern about the willingness or 
capacity of the Washington press corps to 
be fair to Eisenhower took strange forms. 
It almost furnished the excuse for the new 
administration to abolish the institution of 
the Presidential press conference as it had 
evolved under Roosevelt and Truman. 

But for all their determination to protect 
the new President from reporters, the edi- 
tors, and publishers came up on the right 
side of the press conference issue. 

You couldn't ask for a better example of 
the way the self-interest of mewspaper re- 
porters, editors, and owners coincides with 
the public interest. 

The presidential press conference has be- 
come such a regularized institution in the 
transmission of information about the peo- 
ple’s business that few would want to argue 
it should be done away with. 

Yet there was a period when the new ad- 
ministration almost was persuaded to abol- 
ish the open press conference. It was the 
voice of the pro-Eisenhower editors, speak- 
ing in their own self-interest—and in the 
public interest—which prevented that abo- 
ilition. 

How silly it was to be afraid to let Eisen- 
hower face the reporters in open conference 
was soon demonstrated. Neither Roosevelt 
mor Truman was more adroit -than Eisen- 
hower in utilizing the conference for his own 
purpose. 

But out of Eisenhower’s capacity to be 
unrevealing, there grew a cry that reporters 
were abusing the President. Some of our 
own colleagues in Washington even wrote 
learned pieces asserting that the press was 
asking questions that were too sharply an- 
tagonistic, too argumentative. 

Many of us were amused to note that the 
greatest concern was expressed by publica- 
tions whose reporters had been noted for 
their hammer-and-tongs belligerency in in- 
terrogating both Truman and Roosevelt. 

The sad truth is we are not doing nearly 
80 good a job at the Eisenhower press con- 
ferences as we did with Truman and Roose- 
velt. 

Our questions are beginning to sound like 
brief lectures—and not too brief, at that. 
They have long apologetic introductory sen- 
tences. They convey regret at bringing up 
unpleasant subjects. They review the sit- 
uation in detall. Then, finally, they come 
around to specific requests for information, 
quite in contrast to the short, blunt, sharp 
questions we used to ask Harry Truman. 

This is due, I feel, to the fact that many 
&@ reporter who comes to the conference pre- 
pared to ask a question feels too often that 
the President will know little about the par- 
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background material in the hope that the 
President will be responsive. 

And I very much fear that there still hangs 
over too many of us an apprehension that 
an editor may feel we have been impolite 
to a Republican President. 

Perhaps this apprehension will disappear 
as more and more editors demonstrate they 
have quit looking at this administration 
through special rose-tinted lenses. 

It may seem strange to you, but I firmly 
believe that the country owes to one man 
more than to any other this reawakening 
by the editors to the facts of life. That one 
man is JosEPH R. McCaRTHY. 

Let me hasten to assure you that I have 
not come here to talk about Joz McCarrnr 
or about McCarthyism. I have got to the 
point where I have virtually no feeling one 
way or the other about McCartHy. He is 
simply a festering sore which indicates where 
our fever is. s 

I am reserving all my righteous indignation 
for respectable, decent, intelligent people 
who are perfectly willing now and who have 
been perfectly willing in the past to use Joz 
McCartTny to attain their own ends. 

I am extremely proud of the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of newspaper 
ple—reporters, editors, and owners—instinc- 
tively recoiled from Joz McCarrny when he 
rose to prominence nearly 4 years ago. 

If, to their shame, they compromised with 
their consciences in the fall of 1952 and per- 
suaded themselves that the end justified the 
means—that they were entitled to walk 
along with Jor far enough to get rid of Tru- 
manism—then they were in some eminently 
respectable company. And there is nothing 
that a newspaper executive yearns so much 
to be as to be respectable. 

Hence, although too many newspaper peo- 
ple held their noses and swallowed Joz Mc- 
CarRTuY in 1952, it should be said for most of 
them that they really did suffer from the 
delusion that once the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration got in power it would lose no time in 
clipping McCarTHuy’s wings. 

Surely, no editor dreamed that an admin- 
istration elected by such a landslide would 
permit one Senator to take control of so 
many phases of the State Department’s work. 
By the wildest stretch of his imagination, no 
editor could have conceived of McCarruyr 
challenging the entire Pentagon. 

It was this failure by President Eisenhower 
to face up promptly to the McCarrny issue 
which first awoke a number of editors from 
their trance. Having taken a good, sharp 
look at the new man in the White House for 
the first time, they noticed another thing. 
They saw that while President Eisenhower 
was failing to face up to McCartny, he was, 
simultaneously, permitting such slick politi- 
cal lieutenants as Herbert Brownell to try 
to out-McCarthy McCarrnry, to try to steal 
McCarTHy’s thunder. 

It was the numbers game, played by 
Brownell, joined in by Eisenhower, and par- 
ticipated in by numerous high-ranking ad- 
ministration officials, which removed the last 
illusion of most editors. This numbers game, 
you will recall, was the proud boast that the 
new administration had removed from gov- 
ernment in little more than a year, either 
1,400 or 2,200 or some other number of 
persons. 

These discharged employees were variously 
described, depending upon who was making 
the speech, as spies, traitors, perverts Com- 
munists or public enemies of one kind or 
another. 

It turned out to be, of course, one of the 
most gigantic hoaxes ever ati upon 
an intelligent people. But had it not been 
for the vigilance of three em- 


inently respectable and conservative Wash- 
ington newspapers, it is possible that, with 
the rest of the Nation’s press still in a honey- 
moon daze, Brownell and his coworkers might 
have got away with it for an extended period. 
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Here was another splendid example of how 
& newspaper’s economic self-interest, com. 
bined with a high degree of intelligence ang 
integrity, served the public interest. 

There are three fine newspapers in Wash. 
ington, the Post, the Star, and the News, the 
latter a member of the Scripps-Howard chain. 
All supported the candidacy of Dwight p. 
Eisenhower. But they have one other trait 
in common. Each of them loves every hair 
on every head of every Federal Government 
employee. 

Washington is strictly a company town. 
It’s entire economic life is bound up with 
the welfare of the thousands of Govern. 
ment employees who give in the Capital, 
What's bad for the Government employee is 
bad for Washington. What's bad for Wash. 
ington is bad for the Star, the Pdst and the 
News. ° 

Until a short time ago we had a fourth 
paper in Washington, the Times-Herald, 
During the latter part of its life, the Times. 
Herald was owned by Col. Robert R. McCor. 
mick, also editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

It long has been a fundamental doctrine 
of the Chicago Tribune that the following 
things are true about any man who works 
for the Federal Government: At best he is 
@ lazy no-good bum who couldn't earn a 
living in private employment; at worst, he is 
@ foreign agent dedicated to turning his 
country over either to England or to Russia, 

That reasoning has been part of a most 
successful formula for operating a newspaper 
in the heart of Chicagoland. But it had 
certain unsound aspects for the conduct of 
@ paper which depends for its subscribers 
and for its advertisers upon people whose 
primary source of income is the Government 
paycheck. 

Hence, that may have been one of the 
reasons the Times-Herald recently gave up 
the ghost and left us with only three Wash- 
ington papers. 

The Star, the Post, and the News never 
faltered in their battle with the Eisenhower 
administration about this phony numbers 
game. Through the diligence of their re- 
porters and their editorial writers, assisted 
by several of the bureaus from other papers, 
the whole shoddy fraud was exposed. 

This was more than just another example 
of what the economic self-interest of the 
press can produce in the way of public serv- 
ice. It illustrates again that it is not 
enough, in reply to the charge of a one-party 
press, to say that the newspapers carry all 
the news of both sides. Carrying the bare- 
bones news about the conflicting claims 
made by each side in this numbers game 
would not have been enough. What was 
required—and what was given—was the un- 
ceasing demand of three vigorous newspapers 
that the administration either put up or 
shut up about the hundreds of subversives it 
had inherited from the Truman administra. 
tion. Being unable to put up, the Republi- 
can had to shut up. 

It may well have been this silly perform- 
ance by the administration over the numbers 
game which first made the editors of the 
Nation aware of the unashamed hucksterism 
practiced by our present Government. Cer- 
tainly newspaper people ought to be the 
first to recognize when politicians begin to 
substitute slogans for performance. 

There have been plenty of opportunities 
to recognize such efforts in the past year. 
There is the New Look defense policy, some- 
times called more bang for a buck, by which 
we increase our military strength by reduc- 
ing our expenditures. 

There has been the “unleashing of Chiang 
Kai-shek,” the pronouncement by which 
the Republican administration instructed 
the Seventh Fleet to stop restraining the 
Nationalist Chinese on Formosa from swarm- 
ing to the mainland to drive out Mao Tsé 
Tung. If Chiang has got any closer to the 
mainland of China since Eisenhower and 
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Dulles unleashed him than he did while Tru- 
man was restraining him, it has not been 
called to our attention. 

Notable among our new samples of huck- 
sterism is our policy of instant and massive 
retaliation at points of our own choosing. 
But, at the same time that we are proclaim~ 
ing that policy, we are apparently preparing 
to engage in a smaller-scale, or medium-scale 
or some-other-scale conflict in Indochina— 
despite an earlier slogan that fighting in Asia 
should be left to Asiatics. 

And since the sloganeers of this Govern- 
ment were adroit enough to put the label of 
“Truman's war” upon the conflict in Korea, 
it has been reasonable for editors to ask if 
they intend to call the forthcoming Indo- 
china conflict “Ike’s war,” They remember 
that Candidate Eisenhower himself said in 
1952: “Let it be Asians against Asians.” 

These are the things that have finally 
aroused editors to put a sharper focus upon 
the Eisenhower administration and upon 
Eisenhower himself. It is not important for 
the purposes of this discussion whether the 
editors applaud what Eisenhower is doing, 
whether they condemn it or whether they 
just let it alone, 

But it is vitally important to the coun- 
try's welfare and to the health of the news- 
paper business that the editors have finally 
recovered from their school-girl infatuation 
and are able once more to cast intellectually 
mature and skeptical glances at Washington. 





The Friendly Undertaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent,to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Ike Failed To Hear When 
the People Spoke on TVA,” published in 
the Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
Sunday, May 23,1954. ‘The writer of the 
editorial has taken a shrewd look at the 
administration’s attitude toward the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It seems to 
me that his conclusion is inescapable. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ike FarLeD To HEAR WHEN THE PEOPLE SPOKE 
on TVA 


It was about a year ago that President 
Eisenhower singled out TVA as an example 
of “creeping socialism.” He said that next 
time anything like TVA was undertaken, the 
local people should have more interest and 
Voice in it, 

Mr. Eisenhower has just finished ignoring 
the voice of the people of the Tennessee 
Valley. He did not reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp as TVA Chairman, although public 
sentiment appeared to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of Mr. Clapp. 

Instead, the President is looking for a man 
who shares his general philosophy on public 
power—in other words, someone who is 
Mostly against it, 

The outlook is bad for TVA. It is faced 
already with a drastic appropriations cut. 
If, in addition, it gets an administrator who, 
like Mr. Eisenhower, does not believe in TVA, 
the future is most uncertain. 

Is the President planning to give the local 
People more interest and voice in TVA, or is 
he preparing to press on them his own phi- 
lesophy of public power? . 
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His words and actions to date point to the 
latter course. 

Campaigning in 1952, Mr. Eisenhower 
praised TVA. Perhaps, after all, he came 
to bury it. 





Texas Businessmen Are Part-time 
Farmers 


—_———_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been a great upsurge of 
interest in farming among businessmen 
of my State. This is, of course, a very 
healthy development showing, as it does, 
recognition that the problems of farmers 
are community problems. 

One result of this interest has been the 
growth of organizations composed of 
hobby farmers—businessmen who own 
farms where they carry on experiments 
to bring out facts of value to agriculture 
in general. An editorial in the Tyler 
(Tex.) Morning Telegraph of May 20 told 
of some phases of the work of one such 
organization, the East Texas Farm and 
Ranch Club. The editorial makes it clear 
that the club’s work is of great worth 
to east Texas, setting a pattern that 
might well be followed in other areas. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Smith County and east Texas owe the East 
Texas Farm and Ranch Club a debt of grati- 
tude. 

The Farm and Ranch Club has rendered 
and continues to render valuable service to 
the east Texas agricultural community 
through its club projects and the efforts of 
its members. 

Most of the membership is made up of suc- 
cessful east Texas businessmen who have be- 
come farmers on the side. 

Due to their financial security in other 
enterprises these hobby-farmer members of 
the. East Texas Farm and Ranch Club have 
been able to carry out experimental or rec- 
ommended practices on their farms where 
professional or regular farmers could not 
afford to take such risks. 

They have been the backbone in the vari- 
ous cattle associations which have been hold- 
ing sales and shows in Tyler under the spon- 
sorship of East Texas Agricultural Council. 

Farm and Ranch Club members have 
helped to bring the best in the various breeds 
of livestock to east Texas where purebred 
stock is becoming less expensive and more 
available each year. A recent beef sale of 
breeding stock held in Tyler had an aver- 
age below $200 with more stock offered than 
ever before. . 

The farming businessmen have tried ex- 
pensive recommended agricultural practices, 
especially erosion control and pasture im- 
provement. The special equipment needed 
has been made available to others and the 
results have been studied by local profes- 
sional agricultural workers with whom these 
men cooperate. 

Recently, under professional supervision, 
the Farm and Ranch Club conducted a test 
of winter cover crops on a pilot of ground in 
Tyler. They have conducted tests on the 
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plot which gave the professional workers in- 
formation about various grasses and legumes 
growing under local conditions. The project 
is to be continued for the additional infor- 
mation it will provide club members and 
farmers in east Texas. 

Through the club's support of agricultural 
activities, experts have been brought to east 
Texas to talk on varied agricultural prob- 
lems. Next July, with support of Farm and 
Ranch Club members, Texas A. and M. ex- 
tension service will conduct its beef cattle 
short course in Tyler. 

Another proposed project of the club is 
an east Texas auction to be held in Tyler. 
Under present proposals the club will pro- 
vide facilities to auction off at a nominal 
commission anything that can be used on 
a farm or ranch, from livestock to seed. 

This project will make specialized equip- 
ment available to east Texas farmers at a 
reduced cost because some businessman- 
farmer has purchased it for a limited need 
and no longer has use for it. 

The major contribution of the East Texas 
Farm and Ranch Club to the agricultural 
community has been that of winning busi- 
ness support and understanding of the farm 
problem. Many of its members are busi- 
ness, and they have gained first hand knowl- 
edge of agricultural problems through their 
farms. This has been reflected in the more 
favorable climate in financial circles toward 
long-range soil improvement and farm mod- 
ernization programs. 

East Texas has benefited from all these 
programs and the community is drawn closer 
together just as livestock exhibitors at the 
East Texas Fair this fall will feel more close- 
ly attached to this area because they have 
been guests of the Farm and Ranch Club at 
a barbecue, one of the club's annual proj- 
ects. 





Prize-Winning Speech: My Part as an 
American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is a great pleasure for me to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the text of 
a speech delivered by Mr. Richard Lund- 
borg, a young student living in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. With this speech Mr. 
Lundborg was a winner in the seventh 
annual Americanism oratory contest 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars last month. Mr. Lundborg is a 
senior at South High School in Minne- 
apolis. The subject of his speech was 
My Part as an American Citizen. I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Part AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

There is a voice in the soul of every hu- 
man being that cries out to be free. Amer- 
ica has answered that voice. America of- 
fers freedom and opportunity such as no 
land before her has ever known. There are 
over 160 million of us who are free to work, 
to speak, to love, and to live as we desire. 
We are an energetic, creative, and progres- 
sive people; we are free, big-hearted, and 
happy, for we are Americans. 

A million and more of our countrymen 
have died for those freedoms and opportu- 
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nities you and I now enjoy. Their blood 
has been left on the green at Lexington 
and the snow at Valley Forge, on the beach- 
heads of Salerno and Normandy, on the 
hills called Pork Chop, Old Baldy, ang 
Heartbreak Ridge. Many more millions 
have fought for a strong America on the 
home fronts with the power of their minds, 
the influence of their rank, and the convic- 
tions of their hearts. 

And today, as a young American citizen, 
the unprecedented privileges and opportu- 
nities of this country greet me with out- 
stretched arms—not because of what I have 
done, but because I have been fortunate 
enough to be born here, and because those 
before me have given their best to make 
America the greatest and freest power this 
earth has yet known. 

The past is only history. America’s 
strength no longer depends upon those 
soldiers, statesmen, and laymen; it depends 


“ now upon citizens like myself. Yet, as I 


view the tremendous tasks and challenges 
lying before us, I wonder what part I can 
have in such great undertakings. What, I 
have asked myself, can I do? 

I believe this is the answer in the words 
of that old Chinese philosopher, Confucius: 
“It is better to light one small candle than 
to curse the darkness.” 


I may not do much. It may not even 
be noticed by others, but it is better to 
do well my own little part than sit back 
and balk at the actions of others. As an 
American citizen, I have some personal obli- 
gations which only I am responsible for car- 
rying out, for actually, my part is really un- 
derstanding and fulfilling my responsibili- 
ties. 


Yes, when of age I should intelligently 
vote. I should obey the laws of the com- 
munity and of society. I should take a stand 
against corruption, against injustice, and 
against heresies which would deprive us of 
the rights and privileges afforded us by this 
democracy. 


But merely an American citizen, as myself, 
can play even a greater part than that. I 
have thought about some of the basic areas 
where, even now, I have a part to fulfill. 

For instance, all good citizenship begins at 
home. I have a responsibility as a member 
of my family. The bulwark of America is 
made of the millions of homes it represents. 
Strong, united families make a strong and 
united nation. My family is smali. There 
are only four of us. Yet, I have a part to 
play. Being patient with my younger brother 
when he shoots me in the eye with his squirt 
gun, helping to make it easier for mother 
to keep the house neat and clean, and help- 
ing father shovel the walk and put on the 
screens are some of the small parts I can 
play in keeping us working together and hav- 
ing fun together by giving my share of help- 
fulness and kindness. 


As one progresses, he finds that his part 
is continually broadening. I find myself 
faced with responsibilities at school. Edu- 
cated Americans make an educated and 
strong nation. I must absorb practical 
knowledge which will make me stronger in 
character and understanding and a citizen 
of usefulness in my surroundings. I must 
learn to develop the potentials of my mind 
and learn to think critically yet construc- 
tively. 

School is primarily an educational insti- 
tution, but it also gives the student the op- 
portunity to do his part and learn of his 
responsibilities while doing so. For instance, 
being on the student council has taught me 
to always demand fairness and consideration 
of all views; being on the school paper has 
taught me to be exact, thorough, and follow 
through even though extremely pressed for 
hime; being a member of several clubs has 
taught me to be dependable and friendly; 
being on the track team has taught me to 
value a strong, healthy body and 
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things have enabled me to do some little part 
in upholding the principles of our heritage. 

Then as one further matures he begins to 
take his part in the community. My part 
in the community is being a good neighbor 
and an intelligent consumer, as well as tol- 
erating and respecting the beliefs and con- 
victions of others. I feel that my part also 
includes keeping myself spiritually strong 
through my faith in God and my efforts in 
the work of the church. My faith in the 
Bible and in He of whom the Bible tells, 
has given me hope, companionship, and 
strength, for as Jeremiah said, “Be strong 
and of good courage, for the Lord thy God 
is with me.” My real incentive for living 
comes from this faith. 

But I believe my part in the community 
should extend ever further than that. I 
sincerely believe it is my responsibility as 
an American citizen to keep abreast of cur- 
rent events. I should be aware of the fight- 
ing at Dien Bien Phu, the serious political 
condition in France, and the results of the 
Geneva Conference. I should critically fol- 
low the charges being made against the 
Army, Dr. Oppenheimer, and the Housing 
Administration. I should observe the pro- 
posals of President Eisenhower and the 
actions of Congress. I should know the is- 
sues involved in the State’s mental health, 
farm, and highway safety programs, and my 
alderman’s stand on liquor licensing. These 
seem like little things, perhaps, but when 
multiplied by 160 million of us, it is some- 
thing big, for well-informed citizens are val- 
uable citizens, ones who will not criticize on 
ill-founded reasoning, but constructively on 
fact. Well-informed citizens will constantly 
be on guard against the forces which 
threaten our freedoms from both without 
and from within. 

And after graduation, I can soon expect 
Uncle Sam to beckon, but I will respond 
without resistance or bitterness because I 
realize it is a part I must fulfill as a young 
and healthy male citizen and that this coun- 
try is strong only as long as we protect our 
heritage from those powers which would de- 
stroy that which makes citizens like myself 
so proud and happy. 

Yes, I believe Confucius had a great point 
when he said, “It is better to light one small 
candle than to curse the darkness.” There 
are many who curse and condemn, but few 
who act and try to understand. 

I wish to light my small and seemingly 
insignificant little candle by doing as best I 
can my part at home, at school, and in the 
community. -I want to do my part in guard- 
ing and strengthening my great American 
heritage so that this country united can 
shine out as an exemplary beacon light to 
the rest of the world. 


I wish to give myself to worthy causes. 


without thought of personal gain, to learn 
and practice self-control, to be a creative 
force for good, being always a part of the 
solution and never part of the problem. I 
wish to be unashamed of my convictions nor 
have convictions that shame me, to promote 
peace, and to meet freedom’s demands. 

These are my desires and the part I have 
been challenged to fulfill as an American 
citizen. 





The Flammable Fabrics Act Should 
Be Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 





develop 
good sportsmanship and fair play. These May 18 I introduced H. R. 9193, which 
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seeks to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act. This is companion to S. 3379, which 
has been favorably considered by the 
Senate under unanimous consent, 

In recent days there has sprung up 
misunderstanding of the provisions of 
this legislation, there being attributed to 
it meanings which it does not have. 

The Textile Workers’ Union of Amer. 
ica in particular has written Members of 
Congress asking that the legislation be 
opposed. We in New England are aware 
of the troubles which beset the textije 
industry. The causes are twofold—re. 
moval of substantial segments of the 
industry to the South to gain lower wage 
scales and to take advantage of tax. 
exempt inducements offered by commy- 
nities there, and low tariffs which permit 
unlimited imports of low-cost textiles, 

In the letter from the textile union 
copious reference is made to the union's 
opposition to further cuts in tariffs on 
textiles. With this position I am in com. 
plete agreement. H. R. 9193 makes no 
reference to tariffs, nor does it have any 
effect upon the problem which concerns 
the union, and concerns me also. [I 
would not sponsor legislation detrimental 
to the textile industry. 

H. R. 9193 proposes sensible and ob. 
jective standards of testing for flamma- 
bility. The intent of the bill is in accord 
with the intent of Congress in pas. 
sage of the Flammable Fabrics Act last 
year. The public loses not one whit of 
the protection stipulated in the act, but 
the proposed amendment corrects in- 
equities found to result from the testing 
provisions. Should there be no amend- 
ment of the act prior to its provisions 
taking effect on June 30, 1954, serious 
injury to reputable textile industries may 
occur. It is reasonable to assume that 
this injury would adversely affect the 
very people the textile workers’ union 
and I are trying to help. 





American Association of English-Jewish 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Jewish News of May 21, 
1954: 


WasHIncton, D. C—Members of the 
American Association of English-Jewish 
Newspapers were cited at the association's 
annual convention here by President Eisen- 
hower as members of a group which “zeal- 
ously guards the civil, political, and reli- 
gious rights of our people.” This followed 
the adoption of resolutions and action by 
the association making known that the 
Jewish publishers are backing efforts to op- 
pose political extremists who are attacking 
President Eisenhower and other members of 
the executive department in an effort to in- 
ject anti-Semitism into national issues. 

Fred Shochet, publisher of the Jewish 

Miami, elected president of the as- 
sociation. He succeeds Philip Slomovitz, ed- 
itor of the Jewish News, Detroit, who bss 
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served since the association’s founding, 11 
years ago, but who declined when an attempt 
was made to nominate him this year. 

Others elected include Jack Fishbein, Chi- 
cago, Leo H. Frisch, Minneapolis, and Albert 
w. Golomb, Pittsburgh, vice presidents; A. 
slabot, New Orleans, treasurer; Adolph 
Rosenberg, Atlanta, and Mrs. M, Milton 
singer, Atlantic City, secretaries. 

The association expanded plans for an im- 
roved AJP press service and announced the 
employment of David Harowitz, New York, 
U. N. correspondent. A letter discussing 
questions involving Jewish weeklies from a 
viewpoint of editorial and community serv- 
ice was addressed to the convention by B’nai 
prith President Philip Klutznick. 

A resolution adopted by the association ex- 
pressed @ “sense of appreciation for the work 
of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency and for 
the vast improvements shown in the JTA 
service in the past year.” 

A delegation representing the association 
was received at the White House by Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams, who ac- 
cepted on behalf of President Eisenhower the 
presentation of an inscribed Bible. The 
delegation was led by the association’s retir- 
ing president, Philip Slomovitz, and Mrs. 
Slomovitz; Mr. and Mrs. Golomb; Jules D. 
Miller, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Eli R. 
Jacobs, Buffalo; Samuel Neusner and Melvin 
Friedman, Hartford; Samuel M. Schmidt, 
Cincinnati; A. Slabot; Bert F. Kline, Balti- 
more; Morris J. Janoff, Jersey City; Adolph 
Rosenberg; Fred Shochet; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fishbein, Barbara Schwartz, and Helmut 
lorsch, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. 
Singer, and David Horowitz. 

A highlight of the convention was an ad- 
dress by Maxwell D. Rabb, President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet operation officer. Rabb 
traced the background of behind-the-scenes 
developments in the field of civil rights, 
American-Israel relations and related mat- 
ters. Other speakers included Y. Harry Levin, 
counselor of the Embassy of Israel; Congress- 
man Smney Yates, of Chicago; and I. L. 
Kenen, Washington representative of the 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs. 

Wide public attention was attracted by a 
resolution adopted by the convention calling 
on Congress to revoke second-class maiiing 
privileges from those who use the mails to 
distribute anti-Semitic literature. It was 
noted that legislation is now before Congress 
to bar subversive propaganda but that the 
proposed law would only affect Communist 
matter. Other resolutions adopted pertained 
to the question of American arms grants to 
Iraq and the reaffirmation of Jewish links 
with Israel. 


Those who met with the association in- 
eluded Simon Sobeloff, Solicitor General of 
the United States; Dr. Arthur Burns, Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers; Maxwell M. Rabb, Cabinet Opera- 
tions Office and associate counsel to the 
President; Charles M. Metzner, executive as- 
sistant to the Attorney General; I. Jack 
Martin, administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Representative Jacob K. Javits; S. 
Rothman, Solicitor to the Labor Department; 
Samuel Golan, International Boundaries 
Commission; Julius N. Cahn, counsel of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Ber- 
nard Katzen, consultant to the Republican 
National Committee; Beinish Epstein, Re- 
publican National Committee publicity staff; 
and Maurice Friedman, a member of the 
Republican National Committee. 


The text of the resolution on religious 
bias and irtesponsible allegations against 
President Eisenhower reads: 


“Whereas the American Association of 
English-Jewish Newspapers, representing 
Publications serving more than 5 million 
Americans of the Jewish faith, is concerned 
With maintaining the traditional freedoms 
of America from subversive attacks by left- 
Wing and right-wing extremists; and 
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“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has recently begun action on legisla- 
tion to revoke second-class mailing privi- 
leges from those who exploit such privileges 
by disseminating subversive Communist lit- 
erature which seeks to divide and destroy the 
American people; and 

“Whereas little has been done about the 
alarming increase in extreme rightwing sub- 
versive literature which not only seeks to 
divide the American people through totali- 
tarian appeals to religious and racial bigotry 
but which actually aims at the overthrow of 
our cherished form of Government; and 

“Whereas this extreme right-wing prop- 
aganda cunningly and insidiously masque- 
rades in a guise of anticommunism to hurl 
baseless accusations of ‘treason’ against re- 
sponsible officials, thus dividing and weaken- 
ing the United States; and 

“Whereas it is alien to American tradition 
to inject religious prejudice into political 
controversy and since demagogues have 
shown an inclination to appeal to prejudice 
rather than reason in an effort to distort 
issues while cloaking themselves in the cam- 
ouflage of patriotism when making irrespon- 
sible allegations of subversion against even 
President Eifenhower, the United States 
Army, and those national leaders who have 
done so much to defend this Nation from 
totalitarianism; and 

“Whereas information from Congress indi- 
cates that in the last 2 weeks incoming mail 
has shown an increase in anti-Semitic print- 
ed tracts and propaganda pamphlets attack- 
ing the executive branch of the Government 
in an attempt to confuse current controver- 
sies by appeals to religious prejudice which 
range from extreme subtlety to extreme 
crudity; and 

“Whereas such a striking similarity exists 
between subversives of the right and left 
with both elements seeking to appeal to 
prejudice and the very basest instincts in 
mankind: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call-on the Congress to 
carefully preserve freedom of speech and of 
the press but act to prevent the destruction 
of these and other freedoms by the right- 
wing extremists who are exploiting the 
second-class mailing privileges along with 
their Communist counterparts in an organ- 
ized and treacherous campaign to effect the 
sort of division of America about which 
President Eisenhower expressed concern to 
our fellow publishers. 

Resolved, That while our association and 
its member newspapers inform public opin- 
ion of the Communist menace, an under- 
taking which is so essential for the defense 
of freedom, that we also pay close attention 
to other conspiracies which so deceitfully 
disguise themselves behind the mask of pa- 
triotism and which have not yet been ade- 
quately exposed to public scrutiny.” 

In behalf of the delegation which met at 
the White House Friday afternoon with 
Gov. Sherman Adams, Mr. Slomovitz present- 
ed a specially bound Jewish Publication So- 
ciety Bible to President Eisenhower through 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Slomovitz asked Governor Adams to 
convey to the President the publishers’ con- 
cern that American-Israel friendship should 
be strengthened and expressed the hope 
that the President will be successful in 
efforts to secure a peaceful solution of the 
Middle East problem. 

The greeting inscribed in the Bible with 
the names of the delegation that accom- 
panied Mr. Slomovitz to the White House 
reads: 

“To our President whom we humbly greet 
on the occasion of the lith national 
convention of the American Association of 
English-Jewish Newspapers in our Nation’s 
capital: We pray that your hands be upheld 
in your quest for peace, In your selection 
of good men with whom you share the tasks 
of carrying out your high ideals, your 
prayers and our prayers are justly embodied 
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in the 6th verse of the 101st Psalm and in the 
21st verse of the Book of Exodus. We greet 
you with the Hebrew salutation, ‘shalom’ 
(peace).” The cited passages are: Exodus 
18:21 “Thou shalt provide out of all the 
People able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating unjust gain.” Psalm 101:6 
“Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the land, 
that. they shall dwell with me; He that 
walketh in a way of integrity, he shall min- 
ister unto me.” 

Governor Adams presented to the delega- 
a the following message from the Presi- 

ent: 


“To Representatives of the American Associae 
tion of English-Jewish Newspapers: 

“To each of you go my cordial greetings, 
with the confidence that together you will 
continue dedication to the cause of liberty 
and justice, and to the advancement of pub- 
lic enlightenment by accurate and objective 
presentation of the news. 

“I am deeply conscious of your vital role 
in our Republic, so magnificently expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson’s remark, ‘When the 
press is free and every man able to read, 
all is safe.’ To you—able and earnest par- 
ticipants in a profession which Zealously 
guards the civil, political, and religious rights 
of our people—go my personal compliments, 
my good wishes, and my deep respect. I 
wish I could have stated these sentiments 
= you in person during your Washington 
stay. 

“Dwicnt EISENHOWER.” 


The convention sessions, held at the Wil- 
lard Hotel, concluded with a banquet Satur. 
day night. 

Mr. Levin, speaking for the Israel Embassy, 
reiterated the hopes of Israelis that Ameri- 
can-Israel friendship will be strengthened 


And continued. 


Congressman Yares told of the efforts that 
continue to be made to prevent the arming 
of Arab States at Israel’s expense. 

Mr. Kenen outlined the efforts that are 
being made by the new Zionist Committee 
on Public Relations to keep Americans in- 
formed on true conditions in Israel and to 
a United States friendship for 

ael. 


Mr. Slomovitz, who was toastmaster, turned 
over the presidency to Mr. Shochet at the 
convention banquet, 





Cn American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following statement of 
views adopted by the National Adminis- 
trative Committee of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, at its meeting May 22, 23, 
1954. It will be published in the May 31, 
1954, issue of Congress Weekly, the offi- 
cial publication of that organization. 
On AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MippLE East 

Americans of all political persuasions and 
religious faiths will agree without reservation 
about the importance of peace in the Middle 
East. The establishment of peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors has long been 
vital in order to enable Israel to continue 
its inspiring tasks of creative rehabilitation 
and to give to the Arab States the opportu- 
nity—once they develop the will—to im- 
prove the living standards and welfare of 
their populations, 
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Such peace is even more urgent today in 
the context of international developments. 
Tension and political instability in any part 
of the world constitute an invitation to the 
Soviet Union to promgte unrest and to foster 
disorder. The actions of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations during the 
recent discussion of Israel-Arab problems 
leave little doubt that this has become the 
Soviet role in the Middle East. 

America’s commitment to the defense of 
freedom and the strengthening of democracy 
as well as our country’s self-interest make it 
imperative that the American people clearly 
understand the realities of Middle Eastern 
affairs and be prepared intelligently to as- 
sess the new role which our country is now 
called upon to play in that part of the 
world. 

It is, therefore, a matter of grave con- 
cern that Mr. Byroade, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, has in recent major state- 
ments confused rather than clarified the 
issues. The perspective he has provided will 
not enable our fellow Americans adequately 
or correctly to appraise the validity of our 
current Middle Eastern policy or meaning- 
fully to participate in the formulation of a 
sound policy in the interests of peace and sta- 
bility. And it is regrettable that some of his 
statements, however well-intentioned they 
may have been, are likely to impair rather 
than to enhance the prospects of peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. 

It is vital that the American people under- 
stand that while deep and serious differences 
exist between Israei and the Arab States, cer- 
tain facts are unchallengeable. Israel has 
repeatedly affirmed its readiness to discuss 
peace with the Arab States. The Arabs have 
consistently refused to enter into such dis- 
cussions. Arab insistence that Israel must 
first give evidence of its good faith by ac- 
cepting the Arab point of view on the basic 
issues in dispute is a tactic of refusal to 
negotiate that deceives no one. 

The Arab States have continued their 
policy of nonrecognition of Israel. They 
have intensified their economic blockades and 
boycotts. They have subjected Israel to con- 
stant harassment of its borders with exten- 
sive loss of life and property, thereby pro- 
voking unfortunate retaliatory measures by 
Israel. Their spokesmen have uttered war- 
like and genocidal threats against Israel. 

Mr. Byroade’s two recent major statements 
presumably are intended to give expression 
to the administration's proclaimed policy of 
strict impartiality between Israel and the 
Arab States. Despite the appearance of a 
balanced objectivity, the impact and effect 
of those statements are neither objective nor 
impartial. 

The only path to peace in the Middle East 
ie through peace negotiations, however halt- 
ing those negotiations may prove to be. 
Arab refusal to enter into any discussions 
with Israel has thus far prevented any nego- 
tiations. Mr. Byroade, by his categorical 
statement that no possibility of an early 
peace settlemrent between Israel and the 
Arab States exists, has further encouraged 
Arab intransigence. For his statement repre- 
sents acceptance as an immutable fact the 
very situation it must’be the priority of our 
policy to transform. * 


In his addresses, Mr. Byroade set forth 
what he regards as the bases of the mutual 
fears and distrust of the Arabs and Israel. 
His views of the roots of Arab fears, prima- 
rily large-scale Jewish immigration into Is- 
rael and territorial jonism, are dis- 
cussed at length. But he fails to state with 
equal emphasis the reasons for Israel's con- 
cern about Arab intentions, 

For several years, Arab violence and ag- 
gression on Israel's borders have caused hun- 
dreds of fatalities and extensive 
damage. Israel’s border areas have been kept 
in a constant state of tension and anxiety. 
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Arab spokesmen have asserted that they will 
not be satisfied with anything less than 
Israel's liquidation. The King of Saudi Ara- 
bia has declared that 10 million Arab lives 
would not be too high a price to pay for 
Israel's annihilation. It is only in this con- 
text, a context which Mr. Byroade failed to 
discuss, that our fellow Americans can fully 
understand Israel's apprehensions and par- 
ticularly its grave concern over the shipment 
of arms to Arab States such as Iraq. 

Mr. Byroade properly suggests that both 
Israel and the Arab States will have to make 
accommodations if they are to achieve any 
measure of agreement. He calls on the 
Arabs to accept the fact of Israel’s existence 
and to abandon what he terms their policy 
of “negativism,” a curious understatement 
for violence, threats of genocide, blockades, 
boycotts, and sabotage of the economic and 
social development of the region. He is 
much more specific, however, as to the 
concessions he demands of Israel. Two of 
these concessions, in particular, would de- 
stroy the entire raison d’etre and meaning 
of Israel’s existence and the motif of cen- 
turies of unwearied Jewish hopes. 

Mr. Byroade heavily stressed Arab fears of 
potential large-scale Jewish immigration into 
Israel, which the Arabs are said to believe 
will impel Israel to seek territorial expan- 
sion, Citing the Soviet Union and the United 
States as the only remaining possible, but 
highly unlikely, sources of Jewish migration, 
he called on Israel to take action to allay 
Arab fears. Although he subsequently dis- 
claimed any intention of counseling Israel 
as to its immigration policy, the implica- 
tions of his analysis remain—namely, that 
Israel should announce a policy of restricted 
and limited immigration for the future. 

Objectivity and fairness would have re- 
quired Mr. Byroade to have stated several 
facts. The Jews behind the Iron Ourtain 
are doomed to certain spiritual and cultural 
annihilation, and to mounting physical in- 
security, unless they can find their way to 
Israel. For Israel to renounce in advance 
any large-scale immigration of Jews from 
Eastern Europe, however remote prospects 
for such immigration may be at the present 
time, is to pronounce a sentence of death 
as Jews on hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in these lands. Neither Israel nor 
Jews anywhere should be asked or expected 
to sanction such action. 

Nor would renunciation of large-scale im- 
migration by Israel be merely a political 
gesture, as Mr. Byroade suggests, since in 
his view such immigration is no longer a 
reality. Nowhere does he make the slight- 
est reference to the fact that among the 
half million Jews of North Africa, most of 
whom live under conditions of abject pov- 
erty and serious insecurity, many seek to 
build a new life in Israel. The State of 
Israel was not brought into being in order 
to shatter the hopes by which these devout 
Jews have lived for centuries, 


Mr. Byroade could have helped allay the 
Arab fears he emphasizes by pointing out 
that Israel's program for the absorption of 
immigrants has never been related to terri- 
torial expansion. It has rather been based 
on the expansion of the absorptive capacity 
of its present area through industrialization 
and intensive agricultural development. 
Through grants-in-aid and technical assist- 
ance, the American Government has con- 
tributed in great measure to that expansion. 
Because of scientific development and con- 
stantly unfolding prospects as well as the 
heroic efforts of Israel’s citizens, the maxi- 
mum of that capacity cannot be foretold; it 
has certainly not been reached; nor will it 
conceivably be reached in the foreseeable 
future. 

Finally, Mr. Byroade urged Israel to see its 
own future in the context of the Middle East 
rather than as a headquarters, or nucleus so 
to speak, of worldwide groupings of peoples 
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.of a particular religious faith who must have 

special rights within and obligations to the 
Israeli State. Here again, he has seriously 
impaired American understanding of the 
problem by implying that Jews in other lands 
claim or exercise political or legal rights in 
or owe political or legal obligations to Israej, 
Jews outside Israel as well as the Govern. 
ment of Israel itself have repeatedly repudi- 
ated such unfounded charges. But they 
have insisted that people everywhere shouig 
understand the role of Israel in ending the 
centuries-old homelessness of the Jewish 
people, its contribution to the creative qual. 
ity, the dignity and vigor of Jewish lifg 
everywhere, and the indefinable moral, spir. 
itual, cultural, and religious bonds which 
link the Jewish people with their ancien; 
homeland. 

We regard it as necessary to make these 
comments on Mr. Byroade’s statements not 
for polemical purposes but to document our 
conviction that our Goyernment’s policy 
with regard to the Middle East today is 
ignoring important realities in the situation 
and is based on a serious misunderstanding 
of Jewish relationships to Israel. That 
policy, because of the inadequate and faulty 
foundations on which it is based, is not 
achieving its professed purposes. Tension 
in the Middle East is mounting. Soviet ma- 
chinations are becoming bolder and more 
serious. Pro-American feeling in the Arab 
lands has not been advanced. The appre- 
hensions of Israel have increased. 

We therefore earnestly urge our Govern. 
ment to undertake a fundamental reap- 
praisal of our Middle Eastern policy and to 
develop a program more consonant with the 
needs and interests of the people in that 
area and therefore more likely to contribute 
to peace, That program should be directed 
toward: 

(a) The initiation of direct peace nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab States; 

(b) The ending of Arab economic and 
commercial boycotts and blockades against 
Israel; 

(c) The launching of {nternational proj- 
ects for the fullest utilization of the re- 
sources of the region for the benefit of all 
peoples in the Near and Middle East. 

In undertaking that appraisal and in for- 
mulating a new policy, our Government and 
the American people can have unqualified 
confidence in Israel’s willingness to enter 
into peace negotiations with the Arabs, in 
its deep concern with the economic develop- 
ment and social welfare not alone of its own 
territory but of the entire region, and in 
its unwavering loyalty to the cause of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 

We are convinced that such a policy, 
imaginatively conceived and resolutely pur- 
sued, can lessen tension and strengthen 
freedom in the Middle East while giving 
full expression to the American desire to 
deal justly with all groups and peoples. The 
peace of the world may ultimately rest on 
our capacity to bring peace with justice to 
the Middle East. 





Condition of Workers in the Communist 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an open 
letter signed by Arthur J. Goldberg, gen- 
eral counsel for the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations; Welly K. Hopkins, 

counsel for the United Mine Workers; 

and J. Albert Woll, counsel for the 
american Federation of Labor, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The letter is a significant weapon in 
the arsenal of democracy against the on- 
slaught of Communist totalitarianism. 
It reflects the overwhelming sentiment of 
the American free labor movement in its 
defense of the American system of 
democracy and in its recognition that the 
<oviet Union enslaves both the working 
people and their trade unions. 

In recent weeks an international law- 
yers’ conference met in Vienna which 
passed the resolution distorting the na- 
ture of the American society. The reso- 
lution has been distributed throughout 
the world by the Communist-controlled 
Federation of World Trade Unions. The 
yeply by Messrs. Woll, Hopkins, and 
Goldberg, the outstanding labor lawyers 
in America, deserves the widest circu- 
Jation in its attack against Communist 
totalitarianism and its eloquent espousal 
of democracy. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
trade unions in the Soviet Union cannot 
be called free. Indeed, “they do not de- 
serve the appeHation of ‘trade union’.” 

I commend Messrs. Hopkins, Woll, and 
Goldberg for taking the initiative in ex- 
posing once again the fraud that is com- 
munism. The American trade union 
movement is again demonstrating that it 
is one of the most effective champions of 
democracy in the world. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Letrer TO J. H. OLDENBROEK, SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION 
or FREE TRADE UNIONS, From J. ALBERT 
WoL, COUNSEL FOR THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR; WELLY K. Hopkins, COUNSEL 
FoR THE UNITED MINE WORKERS; AND 
ArtHuR J. GOLDBERG, GENERAL COUNSEL FOR 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
We are addressing this open letter to you in 

our capacities as the chief lawyers for the 

American Federation of Labor, the Congress 

of Industrial Organizations, and the United 

Mine Workers of America—the three United 

States trade union organizations affiliated 

with the International Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions, 

Our attention has recently been directed to 
the resolution of the International Confer- 
ence of Lawyers, held in Vienna under the 
auspices of the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, which resolution was 
published in Le Peuple of February 1, 1954; 
and to the speech of M. Leon Lyon-Caen, 
honorary first president of the Court of Cas- 
sation of France at the Vienna conference as 
printed in World Trade Union Movement, 
the publication of the Communist-domin- 
ated World Federation of Trade Unions, 
dated February 1, 1954. 

Speaking as individuals and as lawyers 
intimately and constantly concerned with 
the legal problems of the American trade 
union movement, we take this means of 
vigorously protesting and denying the im- 
plications of the speech M. Leon Lyon-Caen, 
and of the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference of Lawyers. 

In addition, we take this means of express- 
ing our vigorous protest at the statement of 
Prof. Sergei Bratus, of the Soviet delegation 
to that conference, who in a report in the 
Publication, News, of Moscow, dated Fe 
16, 1954, inferred that the International As- 
sociation of Democratic Lawyers is “the 
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movement of the honest lawyers of the 
world.” It is no such thing. 

It is clear to us that the Vienna Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Lawyers, was nothing 
more or less than a forum of undiluted Com- 
munist propaganda. If honest lawyers are 
so naive as to accept the flouting of logic 
which marked the resolutions and speeches 
of the Conference, they scarcely deserve the 
trust and respect of democratic peoples 
throughout the world. 

An analysis of M. Lyon-Caen’s address, 
which is being circulated by the WFTU, 
shows that he sought to establish two major 
points: (a) violation of trade union rights 
and civil liberties occurs only in the demo- 
cratic countries of the free world; and (b) 
union rights and civil rights receive full pro- 
tection only in the Soviet Union and the 
satellite so-called people’s democracies. This 
conclusion is one that no honest lawyer fully 
aware of the facts and the law, can sup- 
port by any known process of logic. 

We have learned that the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers was a 
sponsor of the vicious and false report on 
germ warfare in 1952. No group of honest 
lawyers could issue such a report, because 
the story of the use of germ warfare by the 
American and United Nations forces in Korea 
and China is an unfounded, deceiving, 
vicious fabrication for which there is not the 
slightest scientific basis of evidence. 

Further study of the background of the 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers finds that it has uniformly extolled 
the alleged, but actually nonexistent, pro- 
tection of civil rights in Communist- 
controlled countries while magnifying and 
distorting the facts about violation of civil 
and trade union rights in the non-Commu- 
nist world. This background can scarcely 
appeal to truly honest and democratic law- 
yers, who seek to make determinations based 
on fact and to adopt progressive philoso- 
phies based on reality. 

M. Lyon-Caen’s speech, as reported in the 
WFTU Journal, is a long recording of the 
problems and difficulties faced by organized 
labor in the United States and other non- 
Communist countries. 

As labor lawyers, we, of course, realize that 
the trade-union movement in the United 
States and other non-Communist nations has 
problems; but we are also fully conscious of 
the tremendous progress which the working 
people have made in developing their demo- 
cratic trade-union organizations and, over 
the long run, of strengthening and improv- 
ing the legislation under which they func- 
tion. 

We would be the first to acknowledge, as 
trade-union lawyers, that the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a backward step—but in perspective 
it does not merit the abuse for the American 
system of democracy which the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers 
and other Communist spokesmen have 
heaped upon the American people in recent 
years. 

We also would not deny that in certain 
underdeveloped areas of the globe great prog- 
ress must be made in developing a free, 
democratic, and vigorous trade-union move- 
ment, in eliminating antiunion legislation, 
and in establishing a firm base for the prog- 
ress of the workers’ organizations. 

But, as any truly honest lawyer must real- 
ize, the great strength of the democratic 
system is that it permits of change; that it 
offers a framework for the development of 
civil liberties, civil rights, and the orderly 
growth of trade unionism; that it encourages 
the participation of all the people and an 
accumulating understanding and strength- 
ening of those fundamental liberties which 
are the basis of a civilized society. Certainly 
M. Lyon-Caen, if he were making an objec- 
tive presentation, recognizing as he must the 
glorious heritage of the French people, would 
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not fail to recognize the glories of the demo- 
cratic process—of free thought and free 
speech, freedom to worship, and freedom of 
assemblage. 

Certainly, also, he would have to recognize 
that in wide sections of the world the forces 
of totalitarianism are pledged to the destruc- 
tion of those rights. That was true in Nazi 
Germany. That is true in Fascist nations, 
such as Spain and Argentina, and it is also 
true in the Communist world of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Soviet China, and the satellite nations. 

On the record of the facts of repression of 
trade unions, of slave-labor camps, and of 
harsh laws harshly administered against the 
independence of the workers, we are at a loss 
to understand how M. Lyon-Caen can say, as 
he did in his Vienna speech: 

“One must not confuse these practices 
(i. e. repression of trade union and civil 
rights) with those of the Socialist countries 
where the state certainly takes an interest 
in the functioning of the trade unions, but 
‘to facilitate their formation and the func- 
tioning in order to accord them an ever 
greater role in the life of the enterprise and 
of the nation. Legislation in these countries 
threatens in no way the independence of the 
unions. On the one hand (in capitalist and 
colonial countries) we know a police control 
of the unions by the opponents of the trade 
union movement and the placing of workers’ 
organizations in tutelage; on the other hand 
(in Socialist countries), in contrast there is 
the granting of very broad powers to the 
unions and the industry to facilitate the 
accomplishment of their task.” 

This statement—the only allusion in the 
speech to the relationship of the Soviet bloc 
of states to the trade unions of their coun- 
tries, flies directly in the face of a massive 
amount of evidence. 

In the Soviet Union and the satellite coun- 
tries, there is no independence for the trade 
unions. The bylaws of the Soviet trade 
unions make clear that these trade unions 
are permitted no independence. The bylaws 
of the All Union Central Council of the 
Trade Unions of the U. 8. S. R., according to 
the organization’s own paper, Trud, May 11, 
1949, reported: 

“Soviet trade unions conduct all their 
work under the direction of the Communist 
Party—the organizing and directing force 
of Socialist society. The trade unions of the 
U. S. 8. R. rally the working masses around 
the party of Lenin and Stalin.” 

Certainly, there is no indication of inde- 
pendence or freedom for trade unions when 
they are, by their own bylaws, placed under 
the control of a party or state—even when 
that party or state falsely claims, as does 
the Soviet Union and its Communist Party, 
it is the friend or the representative of the 
workers themselves. 

No sane man can claim that the Soviet 
Union or its satellite countries has come 
close to approaching the utopia about which 
its founders and its leaders have spoken so 
ecstatically. The Soviet press occasionally, 
as part of official self-criticism, reports of 
bad working conditions, exploitation, shoddy 
construction of workers’ homes and a host of 
other similar matters. Yet, never in a blue 
moon do the Soviet trade unions do any- 
thing about even these acknowledged 
problems. 

Last year there was a shuffling of positions 
in the Soviet Government. When it had 
been accomplished, the chairman of the 
Presidium of the Soviet Union had suddenly 
become the secretary of the All Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions—by Govern- 
ment order and without any record of prior 
action to elect him by the Soviet trade 
unions. Can a case be argued for independ- 
ence of the trade unions when they are not 
even free to pick their leader? 

In every country where there is a bona 
fide trade-union movement, the agreement 
with management is the major goal of the 
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workers and their trade-union leaders. Yet, 
in the Soviet Union, “The agreement of the 
parties [in negotiating collective agreements] 
plays a subordinate role in the determination 
of the amount of wages or salaries.” (I. T. 
Gelyakova, Labor Legislation, Moscow, 1947.) 

It is an essential of free trade unionism 
everywhere that the workers should have a 
voice in determining the rates by which they 
will be paid. Yet, in the Soviet Union (Trud, 
February 20, 1947), “It is well known that 
the rates of wages for workers, engineering- 
technical personnel, and office employees are 
established only by Government decisions.” 
And this official trade-union organ continues, 
“It is the task of the trade unions and of 
managements to create conditions for in- 
creased productivity of labor, and thus to 
create the conditions for a raising of wages.” 

This impotence on the part of the unions 
was indicated by a delegate to the 1949 con- 
vention of the Soviet trade unions (the first 
convention in many years, incidentally) as 
reported by a member of a Swedish trade- 
union delegation which visited that conven- 
tion. According to this Swedish unionist, 
writing in the Swedish trade unions’ official 
publication: 

“Comrade Koetkin made a still more grave 
complaint. He said that questions of wages 
and working conditions are being settled 
without hearing the union concerned. He 
considered this unreasonable because of the 
expert knowledge of facts represented by the 
unions. Yet he, too, avoided demanding 
that the interests of labor should be taken 
into consideration. It seems as if these in- 
terests are not identical with those of man- 
agement—a fact hard to reconcile with the 
Official theory.” 

The workers of the Communist world do 
not have the right to strike. Without the 
strike weapon, no trade union, regardless of 
the society in which it functions, has free- 
dom to defend its members against repres- 
sion, against attacks on the security of its 
organization, against economic deteriora- 
tion, or to achieve effectively progress in 
social and economic matters. We are all 
well aware of the common Communist argu- 
ment that strikes are unnecessary in a social- 
ist country, but we cannot accept this falla- 
cious argument. “The long history of Soviet 
“self-criticism” by itself, let alone the real 
rather than official facts, proves that with- 
out trade unions permitted to strike or de- 
sirous of seeking the right to strike, abuses 
occur against working men and working 
women. Yet, the trade unions, harnessed 
as they are to the machinery of the Commu- 
nist state, make no protest. In fact, they 
are silent partners in the exploitation of 
their own members. 

Such unions cannot be called free. In- 
deed, they do not deserve the appellation of 
“trade unions.” 

The existence of slave-labor camps whose 
population runs into uncalculated millions, 
of whom a large portion are sentenced by 
administrative rather than judicial order; 
the heavy penalities for absenteeism or tradi- 
ness—punishment severe by any known 
standard in the modern world; the body of 
administrative law which ties the worker 
to his job and makes it most difficult if he 
seeks to move without the permission of 
management—all of these prove beyond 
doubt that in the Soviet Union as well as 
in the satellite nations, the major opponent 
of true trade union rights and fundamental 
civil liberties and civil rights is in fact, the 
Communist Party and the Communist-con- 
trolled government. This party and this 
government, though it falsely claims to speak 
for the workers, is actually the dictatorship 
of an elite group over the proletariat, and it 
treats the workers and their trade unions 
as a subjugated, capitive manpower force. 

Honest workers throughout the free dem- 
ocratic world and truly honest lawyers know 
it is dishonest in the face of the facts, to 
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equate the position of the workers in the 
Communist world with those in the free 
nations. Unions cannot be free unless they 
have the right to use the strike weapon, re- 
gardiess of the type of society or govern- 
ment in which they operate. Unions can- 
not be free if they are controlled by a mono- 
lithic political party and have their freedom 
and initiative made subordinate to the will 
of a political dictatorship. . 

Trade unions cannot be free and indepen- 
dent unless they are prepared to take an ac- 
tive part in developing and strengthening 
the civil liberties and civil rights, not only 
of working people but of every section of 
society—for only a free society in which 
there is freedom of choice, lawful action and 
freedom of movement, can promise, over the 
long run, a better world for the people. 

Thus, the question becomes one of honesty 
of approach to this vital problem of trade 
union and civil rights. 

As counsel for organizations affillated with 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, we must challenge the ap- 
proach typified by the resolution of the 
International Conference of Lawyers and by 
M. Lyon-Caen’s speech, which seeks to make 
an illogical and baseless comparison between 
the dictatorships of the world and the dem- 
ocracies of the world. 


We denounce the resolution of the Inter- 
national Conference of Lawyers and M. 
Lyon-Caen’s speech as a disservice to all 
real trade unionists who everywhere seek 
the extension and development of truly 
democratic systems which will bring politi- 
cal freedom, economic security and the 
ehance for economic and creative advance- 
ment to all the peoples of the world. 





The Pledge of Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following letter which I have received 
from Gridley Adams, the founder and 
director-general of the United States 
Plag Foundation, to be most apropos: 

May 25, 1954. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Thanks in 
conglomerate masses for your “remarks” in a 
recent CONGRESSIONAL Recorp condemning 
Senator FPLanpeRs’ bill to amend the Con- 
stitution, no less, and insert “This Nation 
devoutly recognizes the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Since the Senate has passed the Ferguson 
bill to insert the words “under God” in the 
Pledge of Allegiance, it seems everybody has 
thought up some similar scheme of his own. 

Now, as the House has under consideration 
a similar bill, will you (and induce others 
to join you in chorus) get up in the House 
and yell to high heaven against this monkey- 
ing with the first amendment? (There is 
nothing irreligious in this plea of mine, 
because I am the son of an Episcopal 
minister.) 

The Senate, in passing that Ferguson bill, 
fis an actual break in the long-observed basic 
law of the separation of church versus state; 
and if this trend continues, it may eventually 
bring about a war of religions that will out- 
run the St. Bartholomew massacre and 


Bloody Mary’s regime in England. 
Unthinkingly (perhaps) the Senate has 
kicked that first amendment (“ shall 


make no law respecting the establishment 
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of religion * * *”) into a cocked hat; but 
don't let the House fall into that trap. Your 
fellow Congressmen do not get the full mean. 
ing of your rebuttal from reading the Recorp, 
but they will take notice of your voice. I am 
vehemently opposed to any and all attempts 
to write religious dogmas into the law of 
the land. 
Right truly yours, 
GRIDLEY Apams, 





The Stevens-McCarthy Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr.UPTON. Mr. President, the hear. 
ing of the Stevens-McCarthy controver. 
sy before the Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Govern. 
ment Operations has aroused widespread 
interest and concern. The concern in no 
small part results from the time Sena- 
tors serving on the subcommittee are 
compelled to take from other and more 
important duties. This proceeding, as 
distinguished from the usual investiga. 
tions, is quasi-judicial in nature, involy- 
ing the determination of issues of fact 
and findings. The question is being 
widely raised whether such a hearing 
might not better be delegated by the 
Senate to a special tribunal with author- 
ity to take testimony and to find and re. 
Port the facts to the Senate. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter advancing 
this view from a distinguished lawyer of 
my State. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wrman, Srarr, Boorn, 
WaDLeIcH & LANGDELL, 
Manchester, N. H., May 4, 1954, 
Hon. Roserr W. Upron, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Upton: I hold no brief 
for Senator McCarTny, and by this statement 
I mean no criticism of the Senator. I am 
not fully informed upon the issues in the 
present investigation; it has not been pos- 
sible for me to follow the television. Yet, 
it seems to me that so long as it is conceded 
that civilian supervision of Army activity is 
desirable, there is likely to be conflict be- 
tween civilian and Army control. If it is 
impolitic and perhaps injurious to Army 
morale for a civiliam investigator publicly 
to criticize an Army officer for promoting or 
granting an honorable discharge to a known 
security risk, it is nevertheless inherent in 
such a situation that there is something 
wrong in the Army system which requires 
such an officer, knowing the facts, to follow 
orders. In the overall picture, the basic 
question seems to be whether it is more im- 
portant to be drastic and perhaps overdra- 
matic in ferreting out the Red influence, or 
to let the Army continue in its own method 
of investigation and control which permits 
serious mistakes to occur. 

I submit to you that an investigation of 
such a conflict could properly be handled 
through competent counsel on each side be- 
fore a master or a board who could report 
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to the Senate without requiring the con- 
tinued presence of so many Senators whose 
duties require attention to other and more 
important matters. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lovis E. WyMAN. 





The New Communist Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


Or MIssOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement below appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the AVC Bulletin, a publi- 
cation of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Inc. ‘The author, Gus Tyler, a 
member of the staff of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, AFL, is 
one of the most effective anti-Commu- 
nists in the country. What Mr. Tyler 
has to say about the new Communist line 
deserves the careful attention of all 
those who would strengthen the United 
States and democracy at home and 


abroad. 
THe New Communist LINE 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Today the American Communist Party is 
aware of its isolation—the most thorough 
isolation it has known as a movement. At 
the same time, world communism is aware of 
the weak position of the United States as a 
political and moral force in the world. The 
result is the new line of the Communist 
Party. 

The new line of world communism is to 
create the impression that there is no such 
thing as the Communist threat in the world. 
It is a readiness to submerge everything to 
create the impression there is no such thing 
as the Communist movement. Interna- 
tionally, it is to create the impression that 
the Soviet Union is ready to cooperate with 
everybody totally and completely. The EDC 
was put together as a form of action against 
the Soviet Union, yet today the Soviet Union 
say EDC’s a fine thing. In fact, they’re 
ready to join it. They’re ready to join 
NATO, and I understand that they're now 
coming into the ILO and all the U. N. 
agencies. In short, they’re going to cooper- 
ate. “We are no threat, we are no menace,” 
they say. I suggest (this is only one man’s 
opinion) that given half the opportunity, 
they will try to negotiate a peace in Indo- 
ae That’s the international operation. 

y 
SELF OBLITERATION 

As anybody who studies the Western 
World must be aware almost instantaneously, 
the normal frictions in the Western World 
are enough to explode the whole non-Soviet 
world. To the extent that Germany and 
France have been brought together, to the 
extent that England has been ready to ac- 
cept certain agreements, to the extent that 
the United States, if you please, has dis- 
Played a degree of internationalism in the 
last 5 or 6 years, to the extent that any kind 
of alliance has been built up, they have 
been built up by Soviet aggression. In the 
absence of Soviet aggression, they probably 
would have never existed. In the absence 
of Soviet aggression, it is very doubtful that 
we ever would have had a Marshall plan, or 
&n EDC, or NATO. Now is the time for the 
Soviet Union to say, “Let's take off the pres- 
sure and see how this thing goes to pieces.” 
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This international line ties in very closely 
with the domestic line. The domestic line 
ig to give the impression there is no Com- 
munist Party. This is not self-annihilation, 
this is organized self-obliteration. You are 
there, but you can’t be seen. 

Now, of course, it’s not unusual] for the 
Communists to have an underground ap- 
paratus which they’ve always had. Nor is 
it unusual for a Communist to say, “I’m 
not a Communist.” But I’m not talking 
about that. I’m now talking about a new 
line which is total self-obliteration, not for- 
ever, but for a while to create the impres- 
sion that there is no separate movement. 

How do they do it? One, they fold up 
their separate organizations. Two, they fold 
up their separate factions within organiza- 
tions. So that some of you who may have 
had contact with this thing will suddenly 
discover that the Commuists in unions and 
other organizations have no separate pro- 
grams, no separate demands, no separate 
slates, no separate anything. Somebody 
whom you know to be a Communist, you 
absolutely know where he stands and what 
he is, and he knows that you know, is very 
apt to come up to you and give you a little 
talk like the following: “You know, we've 
got to go back to the old cooperative basis. 
You can put us to the test. You'll find 
we'll make no trouble. You want to run 
for office? You want someone to distrib- 
ute your slates? We'll distribute the slates, 
wash the windows, scrub the floors, man 
your picket line, sell lace curtains for you.” 
This is the line: total self-obliteration. (I 
want to suggest a subhead to this that I 
think the party would welcome outlawing 
at this point. If the party is outlawed, 
then nobody could say that there’s a Com- 
munist danger around—they don’t exist. 
What is more, they’re completely able to 
operate illegally. Whether they welcome it 
or not, theirs is an operation that makes it 
possible for them to operate under totally 
illegal conditions.) 

NORMAL FRICTIONS 

The new line gives them an opportunity to 
make new contacts to break out of their iso- 
lation because they’re no longer separate 
groups, they’re no longer separate organiza- 
tions. They’re just individuals—nice, active, 
decent, loyal individuals in organizations 
making contact with others. But most of 
all, they’re out to create the impression that 
there is no Communist Party around at all. 
On what theory? On the theory that if 
there is no danger of communism, then if 
you permit the normal frictions to go to 
work, the free world falls apart. Now, the 
normal frictions here are not only frictions 
between France and England, France and 
Germany, England and the Continent, 
United States and other countries; they’re 
the normal frictions within the United 
States. I don’t have to spell out what those 
normal frictions are for you, because you 
know them. In the light of * * * opera- 
tions, these normal frictions are frightfully 
clear. 

NEW APPROACH 


Now some of the comrades don’t quite ac- 
cept this line, or didn’t quite accept this 
line as of last Christmas. Some of them 
asked: What’s this big push here to create 
the impression that there is no Communist 
threat internationally? Why don’t we in- 
stead throw all our forces into the * * * 
movement? Or why don’t we take ad- 
vantage of the high cost of living? Or the 
problem of civil rights? Within the party 
there were people who wanted to advance 
any one of these as a more important idea 
than this new idea that it’s important to 
break up the alliance of the United States 
and other countries to undermine the pres- 
ent anti-Soviet war alliance. 

This is the new line and it calls for a new 
approach. This is called the fight for peace. 
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And to the Communists who say, “What 
about * * *?” they have an answer. They 
say, that if we create an atmosphere in the 
world where there’s no feeling of a threat of 
communism, McCarthyism will lose ground. 
(By the way, I think there’s a large element 
of truth to that.) And therefore, the way to 
deal with McCarthyism is through this tactic 
of creating the impression that there is no 
Communist threat. What about the eco- 
nomic crisis? Here the reply was that the 
war danger was creating the economic crisis; 
therefore, if the war danger passes, the eco- 
nomic problem is solved. What about the 
struggle for civil rights? Even there, they've 
got a cute explanation: If the apparent 
threat of communism disappears interna- 
tionally, it will solve the problem of civil 
rights. Why? Because the drive to war is 
what brings assaults on civil rights. So say 
the Communist leaders, if the drive to war 
is weakened, the Anglo-Saxon white ideology 
is weakened, and the Negro people will have 
a better break. What’s happening here is 
that they're arguing with their own party 
members, saying, “Don’t push civil rights 
too hard. Don’t push separate movements 
on * * * too hard. Don’t push the eco- 
nomic fight too hard. Create the impression 
there is no Communist movement.” That's 
the strategy. 

Now this strategy is aimed at a bigger 
thing, obviously, and the bigger thing is the 
disintegration of the free world. The 
moment it disintegrates, the moment it is 
Possible to separate the United States from 
Europe and divide and economically weaken 
the United States, then the line reverses and 
these nice, quiet, nonbelligerent people take 
up militant communism again. Then they're 
ready for the kill. We're isolated, divided, 
and weak. There’s the strategy as I see it. 

Now, how do you further the movement 
toward the isolation of the United States? 
It is fundamentally to lean on the organized 
isolationist forces in the United States. I 
have a piece of evidence here that’s simply 
Tantastic. 

Here is the Daily Worker, April 21, page 2: 
“Five Illinois Congressmen tell Mine, Mill 
they oppose United States intervention in 
Indochina.” What is this Mine Mill? You 
know the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union. It 
is fundamentally a Communist-led union. 
One of their locals passed a resolution. The 
resolution says: “Stewards of the local, repre- 
senting 2,000 members, most sincerely urge 
that no Americans be sent to the Indochina 
War. We urge our Government to use its 
good offices instead to encourage truce nego- 
tiations, which both the Indochinese leaders 
and most French people favor.” They sent 
this resolution to their Congressmen and 
they got an answer. One of the answers 
printed in the Daily Worker with great ap- 
proval comes from a man called Sena- 
tor He says: “I quite subscribe to 
your thinking with reference to sending 
troops to Indochina. I am confident the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of 
the Senate would go along.” 


In the Daily Worker, too, are reprints of 
other letters, reprinted with great approval. 
From what paper? The Chicago Tribune. 
One of the letters from Chicago: “I wish to 
commend you”—a reader writes to the 
Chicago Tribune—“I wish to commend you 
on your editorial today on Indochina. As all 
my friends are draft age, the policy of Dulles 
to save Indochina for the French has a direct 
concern for me.” ‘There are other letters like 
that to the Chicago Tribune reprinted with 
approval and delight by the Daily Worker. 

The Daily Worker at the present time finds 
its strongest ally in the isolationist forces in 
this country. And this is no longer a back- 
door alliance. The Daily Worker now regu- 
larly runs reprints from the isolationist 
journals in the United States, and quotes 
with approval 
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FPundamentally what the Communists 
would like people to say is: The United 
States should have nothing to do with the 
rest of the world; and secondly, that we 
should label social reform in the United 
States as preparation for communism. 
That’s what the Communists would like. 
Their ultimate purpose is to destroy the lib- 
eral movement. To quote them: “We can 
only make progress in proportion as the 
policy of the liberals (Social Democrats) ex- 
periences one catastrophe after another.” 
And when they can get any kind of organ- 
ized force that says (1) isolate America, and 
(2) concentrate internally on blocking social 
reform by labeling it as red, they've got what 
they want. 

Here is an example of the kind of thing 
which is almost the perfect Communist 
line—and is straight McCarthyism. This is 
from the American Mercury. I am quoting 
from an article by John P. Flynn called The 
Soviet Second Front: “We will begin to fight 
American communism in America when we 
top spending billions to fight foolish and 
losing wars against communism in Europe 
and Asia and direct our fire at this army of 
creepies in America which builds the foun- 
dation on which which communism will 
later roost.” And that, I think, is a more 
inclusive definition of this thing called 
McCarthyism. It is more inclusive than the 
man, for it is a point of view, a philosophy. 

What we have at the present is a reforma- 
tion of that little old alliance between the 
reactionary American isolationists, whose 
prime target is American liberalism and in- 
ternationalism, just using communism as a 
weapon; and the Communists, whose prime 
purpose is the isolation of the United States 
and the destruction of the American liberal 
movement, using the other forces occasion- 
ally as a weapon. I think at this point, in 
seeking some kind of orientation for Ameri- 
can liberalism, we have to think less and less 
in terms of McCarthyism and communism 
as extremes. I think they need each other, 
they feed on each other, and if they didn’t 
have one another, they would invent one an- 
other. * * * does invent Communists, but 
I'm not so sure the Communists didn’t cre- 
ate him. We're dealing with a united and 
joint phenomenon. 





What’s Wrong With France? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an editorial by 
Mr. Lahey which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star. Mr. Lahey in this article 
points out that the real difficulty in 
France is the atrophied condition of its 
economic society and that France has 
neither the dynamic capitalism of the 
United States nor the compulsive weap- 
ons of totalitarianism as the means for 
realizing a fuller material life. 

Wat SEems 


(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

For any one who has visited Paris and 
pondered her contributions to the culture of 
the West, as I did recently, there’s a tempta- 
tion to say nothing’s wrong with France, 
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But the frequent twitches from social, eco- 
nomic, or political crises In France are more 
than a bad case of indigestion. 

The informed men in our own Govern- 
ment point to a couple of serious ailments 
in the body politic and economic of France. 

First of all, France is living in a dynamic 
world with a status quo mentality. The 
capitalism of Prance, or the free-en 
system, is in such an arrested state of de- 
velopment that the country simply cannot 
attain its full potential of wealth. 

If a television company in this country, 
for example, curtailed its manufacturing and 
sales program to the cautious target of re- 
placing old sets, instead of looking for new 
markets, it would be operating about the 
way the French economy has been operating, 
and would have as many crises. 

Secondly, the French Government is in 
business up to its neck. Its adventures in 
socialism, which make hundreds of thou- 
sands of industrial workers government em- 
ployees, tend to convert the economic prob- 
lems of a stagnant society into explosive 
political issues. ; 

The French Government owns 51 percent 
of the railroad system; 64 percent of the 
French Line of steamships; 72 percent of a 
steamship line to the Far East; all of Air 
Prancé; 30 percent of a pipe line in France; 
35 percent of a boat line on the Rhine; all the 
coal mines and potash deposits; all the utility 
companies. 

The French Government likewise owns the 
Renault Automobile Co., which it took away 
from its private owners after the liberation. 
The Government also has taken over several 
banks and a few life insurance companies. 

The Government owns 99 percent of the 
facilities for the manufacture of aircraft; has 
&@ partial interest in a company selling petro- 
leum; manufactures commercial alcohol] from 
Government subsidized beets; has a pro- 
prietary interest in the national radio net- 
work, @ newsreel company, and a news 
agency; and virtually controls cigarettes and 
matches through the use of the excise tax 
machinery. 

The static nature of French capitalism 
means that there is no room for adjustment 
if the worker finds His economic condition on 
the downgrade. There are no new industries 
competing for labor which finds itself un- 
happy in the old job. 

And the extensive Government holdings in 
business establish a direct political link be- 
tween the workers and their bosses, which 
makes it easy to turn an economic dispute 
into a political crisis. (There are 500,000 rail- 
road workers and 100,000 miners working for 
the Government, just to take two instances.) 

Despite the potential wealth of beautiful, 
fertile, and creative Prance, the condition of 
its people has improved little since the na- 
tion was stabilized in the postwar period. 

Real wages in France today are actually 
about the same as what they were prior to the 
war, according to statistics compiled by our 
own Government people. 

The average weekly earnings of single 
French workers in January 1953, were 5,720 
francs. This is about $16, a sum which 
wouldn’t get an American tourist and his wife 
out of a good restaurant in Paris. 

Money wages, however, are not all of the 
income of a French worker. He has exten- 
sive social-security benefits. Wage statis- 
ties are given for single workers because the 
family benefits for married workers are too 
complex to include in arriving at averages. 

This social-security setup in France had 
most of its growth in the period immediately 
after the liberation, when the leftwing at- 
mosphere prevailed in French political life. 

Today the pendulum has swung to the 
right, as it has in other countries, and 

on 


the 
unrest in France is largely founded real 
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and imaginary fears that the government 
Plans to trim the social benefits. 

But the real difficulty in France is probably 
the atrophied condition of its economic sg. 
ciety. 

France has neither the dynamic capitalism 
of the United States nor the compulsiys 
weapons of totalitarianism asa means for 
realizing a fuller material life. 

One possible reason for the caution ang 
sterility of French capitalism is the static 
population of France. Its population of 
42 million never seems to vary. United 
States industrialists and economic planners, 
on the other hand, are always setting their 
sights on constantly increasing population 
and production. ; 

The “institution of consumer credit” as 
we know it in the United States, the gimmick 
that gets people to buy on time, does not 
exist in France. If the Frenchman needs 
something, he stashes his pennies away until 
he’s got the price. 

The “institution of advertising” which is 
the essence of American merchandising 
techniques, and without which consumption 
in this country would decline speedily, exists 
in France only in a most rudimentary stage. 
There’s practically nothing to read in the 
Paris papers but news. 





No Depression Is Still Our Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party’s chop-licking ex- 
pectation that we were headed for bad 
times is gone with the wind. Without a 
single major issue on which to base their 
campaign this November, the Demo- 
cratic high command has been looking 
into every economic breeze to predict 
that it will whip up an economic blizzard. 
Their brain trust can stop looking. It 
is not going to be. 

In Washington this week one of our 
most. conservative economists gave the 
Democrats their quietus. He pointed out 
that from January to April the drop in 
industrial production was less than half 
the decline in the 3 months before Janu- 
ary. For the first time since last sum- 
mer no drop at all took place between 
March and April. Manufacturing orders 
have increased in the last 2 months. 
Durable consumer goods have been im- 
proving in sales on a. nonseasonable 
basis, and the summer months are ex- 
pected to see further rises in retail sales, 
which have been a weak spot throughout 
the first months of 1954. 

We may not be out of the economic 
woods yet, but the sun is shining and the 
skies are blue overhead. Increased vop- 
ulation, expansion of basic industries, 
and the constant rise in America’s stand- 
ard of living penetrating all levels of our 
population give us far more cause for 
optimism than for pessimism generated 
by political motivation. Take off those 
dark glasses, Messrs. Stevenson, Truman, 
and Reuther. It is daytime. 
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The Minnesota Foundation for Political 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS *° 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a thought- 
provoking address entitled “The Minne- 
sota Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion,” recently delivered by my friend, 
Byron G. Allen, the able Democratic 
national committeeman from Minnesota. 
The efforts of Mr. Allen and his asso- 
ciates to broaden the understanding and 
participation of the public in the Na- 
tion’s political life, which he there de- 
scribes, are serving the best interests of 
our American democracy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MINNESOTA FOUNDATION FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


(Address ‘on Democratic Recruitment Day 
at the Institute for Practical Politics, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
March 8, 1954, by Byron G. Allen, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for Minne- 
sota) 


In Minnesota, members of the Democratic- 
FParmer-Labor Party, as individuals, are 
sponsoring the Minnesota Foundation for 
Political Education, patterned on the foun- 
dation system of the British political par- 
ties. As far as we know, it is the first such 
effort in the United States to work toward 
financial stability and long-time planning 
for the needs of a major political party. 
It is a venture aimed at gaining the con- 
fidence and support of the general public, 
especially those who usually support the 
national Democratic Party and_ affiliate with 
our Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in the 
State. 

We are confident that our ideal will suc- 
ceed and that it will furnish a guide to 
the party units in other States and to the 
national committees of the major parties. 

(As late-as 1942, Minnesota was a three- 
party State. The Democratic Party, that 
year, ranking third in votes to the Repub- 
lican and Farmer-Labor Parties. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had carried Minne- 
sota in 1932, 1936, and 1940, but with the 
exception of one congressional seat which 
was held for a short time by a Democrat, 
all of Minnesota’s congressional representa- 
tion had been by either Republicans or 
Farmer-Laborites. The Farmer-Laborites 
and Democrats, from 1932 on, had united to 
carry the State for the Democratic presi- 
dential ticket. Then in 1944, a fusion con- 
vention was held and under the leadership 
of HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and others, what 
we refer to as the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party was created and affiliated with the 
national Democratic Party. I happened to 
be the fusion party’s candidate for gov- 
ernor that year.) 

It is the opinion of the trustees who 
founded the foundation that our campaigns 
in Minnesota are biennial emotional binges, 
that the contests are. too often, popularity 
contests, and that real and important issues 
are obscured by the name calling and the 
techniques of the politicians and the press 
and the radio commentators who leave the 
impression that the candidates are either 
800d men or bad men, 
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Actually, far too many are mediocre, 
(This is a personal opinion, of course.) 

No wonder so many parents, 7 out of 10, 
according to a recent survey, do not want 
their children to take part in politics. No 
wonder but a very few of our ablest people 
enter the competitive political arena to make 
a@ career and but few take part in party af- 
fairs as an avocation or hobby. 

The chief responsibility lies with the poli- 
ticians themselves; and sometimes I think 
that those who control the mediums of com- 
munication, press, radio, and TV, want it so. 

An accusation * * * is sure to make the 
headlines and be featured by an impassioned 
spokesman for a tablet which, when dissolved 
in a glass of water and gulped by a man 
with a headache, produces a resounding 
belch, 

The careful research of political scientists 
first set forth in statistics and dry tomes, 
then filed away on the shelves of university 
libraries to gather dust, does not shape pub- 
lic opinion. 

Such work only leads to Ph. D.’s. 

However, the work of these students could 
bear fruit. The efforts of scholars could be 
translated into political literature and 
turned into appeals to the public by the 
working politicians, if the scholars and the 
politicians could get together in their efforts. 

The work of the Citizenship Clearing 
House, affiliated with the Law Center of New 
York University is doing much to accom- 
plish this cooperation between the political 
scientists and the working politicians. 

Incidentally, the Citizenship Clearing 
House was the inspired idea of a great Re- 
publican, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Judge Vanderbilt saw the necessity for 
training college men and women for partici- 
pation in politics. 

The administration of Ohio Wesleyan Uni!- 
versity is to be commended for its pioneer 
efforts in this regard. 

There are far too many institutions of 
higher learning who are reluctant to permit 
Political activity on their campuses. 

In my day in college, in the early twenties, 
the surest way to become personna non grata 
was to show an enthusiasm for political ac- 
tivity, unless, of course, your learnings were 
toward the dominant political factions of the 
majority Republican Party in the State. 

For a faculty member to participate was 
most dangerous and the students were not on 
safe ground, either. 

To keep the record straight, I ought to tell 
you that my class graduated from Iowa State 
College in 1924, I received my degree 8 years 
later, after a summer session in 1932. 

In the interim, I had been elected to the 
Iowa Legislature and had been one of those 
instrumental in securing an appropriation for 
new buildings, faculty salaries, and other 
items of importance for that great institu- 
tion at Ames. 

Though all was forgiven, I have never been 
recommended for a county agent job or work 
for the extension department of any agri- 
cultural college in the land. 


FINANCIAL METHODS AND NEEDS 


With each and every so-called scandal in 
Government and politics the American peo- 
ple have raised a howl and, in almost every 
flagrant instance, Congress or the State legis- 
latures have responded with restrictive leg- 
islation designed to end some particular 
heinous practice of the politician, and, some- 
times, the practices of the businessman who 
would corrupt him. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts, both State and 
Federal, the Hatch Act, certain parts of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, all came about because of 
so-called scandalous conduct of politicians, 
in and out of office. Of course, both Federal 
and State forms of civil service came about 
because of the evils of the spoils system. It 
is doubtful, however, that civil service has 
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proven to be as reliable a method as it is pos- 
sible to inaugurate, and it is generally con- 
ceded that incompetents are often frozen in 
their jobs, as well as those in the public serv- 
ice who are loyal, competent, and dedicated. 

It is conceded by all that the party system 
is not strengthened by the loss of the spoils 
system. Many a party worker, a few years 
ago, was recruited and worked hard for the 
party in the hope that he would be rewarded. 
Not all of these were venal or incompetent. 
Party workers are more difficult to find now- 
adays. 

Checkoff contributions by those on the 
public payroll are frowned upon. Contribu- 
tions by labor unions and corporations are 
prohibited. All such methods of financing 
political activity have caused the upset of 
parties and incumbents in times past. 

Scandals have been followed by restrictive 
and prohibitive legislation. Never have we 
had permissive legislation follow these inci- 
dents in our history. This is not so in some 
other western. democracies. I am told, for 
example, that in Britain donations for politi«, 
cal causes and candidates, within reasonable 
bounds, are encouraged by both the law and 
public opinion. There, the law treats the 
conscientious giving of money to political 
activity as having laudable status such as 
giving for educational purposes. 

Even though I may have been misin- 
formed in this regard, it is logical that polit- 
ical donations should be so rated by law and 
public opinion. 

Restrictive laws, together with the lack of 
permissive legislation, has made corruption 
inevitable in the United States and in 
Minnesota. 

The Newberry case in Michigan created a 
stench when I was a boy of high-school age. 
I read about it in the newspapers and was 
made to feel outraged by the cartoons of 
J.N. Ding. It was an eye opener because a 
wealthy man and his friends spent $195,000, 
most of it to win the Republican nomina- 
tion to the United States Senate, and to win 
the election in a then one-party State. After 
conviction in a Federal court for violating 
the Corrupt Practices Act of the day, the 
United States Supreme Court set aside the 
conviction by a 5-to-4 decision. The Senate 
seated him by a close vote, but Senator New- 
berry resigned shortly thereafter and dropped 
out of public life like a stone falling into a 
lake. 


Two hundred thousand dollars is a real- 
istic sum now. With modern and expensive 
means of communication, such as radio and 
television, billboards, and airplanes rushing 
the candidate from one end of a State to 
another, it is only reasonable to expect that 
from $50,000 to $200,000 should be spent on 
any important statewide candidacy in sev- 
eral of our larger States. 


Many times the Newberry $200,000 amount 
was spent in Ohio by the Taft and Ferguson 
forces, of the Republican and Democratic 
Party in 1950, and the furor was mild, un- 
doubtedly too mild. Yet our restrictive leg- 
islation, growing out of the Newberry scan- 
cals as contained in the Corrupt Practices 
Acts, limits the expenditures of a candidate 
for the United States Senate to $25,000, and 
to a similar amount for each committee 
organized on behalf of the candidate. How 
ridiculous and unrealistic. 


As a working politician, I know the sub- 
terfuges that are used. I know that the re- 
alities require money which must be passed 
under the table. I also know that the rank- 
and-file citizens, notoriously generous with 
the March of Dimes and the Red Cross, do 
not finance political causes, candidates, or 
parties. Few are donors who do not have an 
ax to grind, a special favor to be had, or a 
personal ambition to realize. 

Though our two-party system presupposes 
on opposition candidate, many minority 
party candidates in many States, and most 
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of them in Minnesota and Iowa, find it hope- 
lessly impossible to get enough financial 
backing to make a respectible showing in 
the presentation of issues or personal quali- 
fications. The result is that minority party 
leaders are frustrated by the search and re- 
cruitment of candidates because self-re- 
specting and busy men and women of strong 
character want to make a creditible show- 
ing, even if they lose. The result, under the 
primary system, is that the mediocre, the un- 
skilled and untrained, or the screwball does 
file or is filed and too often is nominated 
to the disgrace of the minority party. Not 
s0 often, but sometimes the traditional, ma- 
jority party is also so afflicted. 

A competetive career in politics is most in- 
secure. Therefore, it is difficult to encour- 
age skilled, trained, able and conscientious 
people to leave their normal vocations to 
enter the political arena. All must feed and 
clothe themselves and their families and 
have a roof over their heads. It is almost 
equally difficult to show most people that 
there are pleasures of friendship and asso- 
ciation to be had in such an avocation as 
being a participant in a party caucus, as a 
poll watcher, or serving as a county chair- 
man. This again is more true of the minor- 
ity party, in any given community, because 
the senior members of the firm, the em- 
ployer or the man himself says, “It will hurt 
the business.” 

Oftentimes the wife or husband raises the 
truly effective objection. 

As one who was once in the majority par- 
ty, in the Middle West, but left to join the 
minority party, because his conscience s0 
dictated, and has been a party worker or 
party official for a period of more than 25 
years, Iam convinced of what I have stated 
in this regard. 

Sometimes, moved by a realization of the 
importance of issues, the spirit of adventure, 
a willingness to take a chance, or righteous 
indignation with affairs that exist, well-to- 
do and able citizens have gone into cam- 
paigns as candidates, or supporters of candi- 
dates, and have spent their own money. 
Whether winner or loser, the sacrifice is more 
than should be expected. Some of these per- 
sons have impoverished themselves. I have 
known several, personally. Because of a few 
such instances, I live with a feeling of per- 
sonal guilt for having helped recruit their 
services. 

A citizen can advertise his business or per- 
sonal skills and qualifications, if in the pur- 
suit of money, and deduct the expenditures 
so made as legitimate business expense, for 
purposes of taxation. But, that same citizen 
cannot expend his money to further a politi- 
cal career and tell his neighbor of his 
thoughts on the needs of the community and 
expect any consideration from the tax- 
gatherer. 

A citizen may give to a myriad of causes, as 
a matter of conscience and deduct such ex- 
penditures from his taxable income, provided, 
mind you, that the conscientious giving had 
nothing to do with his political conscience. 

Because of all the reasons I have stated, let 
me ask: “How can honorable and capable 
people be interested in making political ac- 
tivity or public service a career, or even po- 
litical work an avocaiton, in the light of the 
great expense to be borne in such activity 
and the methods currently used to meet such 
expense?” 

No doubt this question needs answering. 

Perhaps some. study should be made to 
effect even a few partial answers. 

In Europe, particularly in Britain and in 
Sweden, I am told, political party founda- 
tions built and replenished in their resources 
by the rank and file citizens, are fostered by 
directive law and public opinion. There the 
expenses and salaries of district field men, 
traveling lecturers from parliament and the 
universities and other walks of life, schooling 
for prospective candidates, and the campaign 
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funds are all financed in full or in party by 
the party foundations. 


It would be valuable to the American - 


people to have some knowledge of the 
etrengths and weakness of the foundation 
system of Europe. 

The trusteeships of such foundations 
should be in the hands of competent and 
honorable people, outside the party official- 
dom or political careerists, in my opinion. 


ETHICS IN POLITICS 


Having been in politics and business for 
many years, and because I am gregarious, it 
is my observation that politicians are as 
ethical a group as other general groups. 

In any event, the battle for men’s hearts 
and minds is an endless one and the practice 
of more ethical standards in all fields needs 
advancing. 

The rank and file, however, are quite cer- 
tain, in their own minds, that politics is a 
dirty business. This is substantiated by a 
recent Gallup poll which reported that some 
72 percent of the parents of the United States 
did not want to have their children go into 
politics. Some 6 or 7 years ago, a similar 
percentage of parents in this State gave the 
same answer as reported by the Minnesota 

11, 

Politics is dirty and corrupt, was the main 
reason and there is no security in politics 
was the second ranking thought behind the 
parental attitude. 

So we have a dilemma. And we have a 
very, very serious series of questions: 

1. Do we Americans want to abandon our 
system of government and turn that field 
over to some so-called elite group in our 
society? 

2. Do we want to leave matters as they are 
and let our political system drift, as it per- 
tains to political parties, candidates, and the 
presentation of issues? 

3. Or, do we desire to understand our di- 
lemma, study what other responsible and 
self-respecting democracies have done, make 
some innovations of our own, and carry out 
a sensible and practical reform movement in 
our American political-party system? 


A group of Minnesota Democrats (Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor) have decided on course 
No. 3. 

-About five years ago, Lee Loevinger, a 
young Minneapolis attorney wrote the var- 
ious headquarters of the various British po- 
litical parties and secured copies of the char- 
ters of their foundations. Mr. Loevinger has 
done a splendid piece of work in rewriting 
these documents so as to adapt them to meet 
the standards required by United States and 
Minnesota laws. In doing this drafting, he 
found that American laws are nearly all pro- 
hibitive and rarely directive or permissive, 
thus even the name of the Minnesota foun- 
dation is a concession to the law and Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

From time to time, since the early 1920's, 
when I first heard of the British system from 
one of my college mates at Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, I have attempted to learn more 
of the apparently successful British program. 


Through one of my professors of history at 
Iowa State College, Dr. Louis Bernard 
Schmidt, I became a friend and associate of 
& young Scotchman who came to Ames for 
graduate study of animal husbandry. His 
avocation or hobby was politics and while 
in the United States he desired to observe 
the American and Iowa scene. We often 
read, studied and talked politics together 
and, when the opportunity presented itself, 
we attended meeting, rallies and caucuses. 
Frankly, the interest in such matters in that 
community was at such a low ebb, there was 
not much to see or hear, and my young friend 
was disappointed and somewhat disgusted 
with the lack of interest. 

My fellow student used to question other 
students on the campus to learn of their 
attitudes and party allegiances, 





One day he came to me with this obser. 
vation: “It seems, Barney, that all these sty. 
dents at Iowa State think that they belong to 
the same party as their fathers. Since low, 
is overwhelmingly Republican, nearly al) the 
students think they are Republicans but 
—_ cannot tell me why they are Republi. 
c or Democrats, as the case mray be. So, 
I have come to the conclusion that the ex. 
penses for holding an election in Iowa shoulg 
be eliminated. You should have all your 
decisions based on the scientific computa. 
tions of the Department of Vital Statistics 
which could, with less expense, take a census 
of Republicans and Democrats and there. 
after keep an accurate account of the death. 
rate and birthrate of Republicans and Dem. 

ts.” 

My college mate, who incidentally was the 
colonel of a Scottish regiment in World War 
II and is now the head of an agricultural 
experiment station in Scotland, was the one 
who first told me of the great difference be- 
tween the organizational structure, financial 
system and campaign methods of British 
parties and our own. For example, he told me 
of the university bureaus of the severa) par- 
ties which are supported by the party foun- 
dations, which have the cooperation of the 
administrative authorities of British educa- 
tional institutions and hold regular lectures, 
meetings and sessions to recruit on the cam- 
puses. Thus they arouse the interest and 
gain the allegrance and enthusiasm of 
trained minds for politics. 

Ohio Wesleyan’s Ben Arneson fs the pio- 
neer in this field in America. It is to him, 
I understand, that we are indebted for this 
Institute of Practical Politics, meeting on 
Democratic Recruitment Day, here in Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

I salute Dr. Arneson and thank him for 
his great contribution and the honor he has 
brought to Ohio Wesleyan by his recognition 
of practical politics as an essential part of 
the life and activity of any well-rounded 
citizen. 

Briefly, I can outline some of the first and 
faltering steps which have been taken by the 
Minnesota Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, sponsored by Democrats (D. F. L.) in 
Minnesota, as citizens but not by the party, 
officialy. To do so as a party is to be almost 
criminal in America, I am sorry to say. 

I am proud to report to you that: 

1. The charter of the Minnesota Founda- 
tion for Political Education has been com- 
pleted, agreed upon and signed by the first 
group of trustees. 

2. The first, full-scale sessions of the trus- 
tees have been held. 

3. The first report will be issued shortly, 
and that report will show some interesting 
facts: 

(a) That there is widespread intcrest 
among all who have been approached with 
the plan, from among the membership of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota. 

(b) That the first donors have been peo- 
ple of small and modest means, and their 
gifts have ranged from $1 to not more than 
$100 in money or value when in the form of 
investments. ; 

(c) That with the fund-raising activities 
of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 4 
plan or custom has been started whereby 4 
lowly 1 percent of the net procetds from 
such events as the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner and the congressional district din- 
ners have been appropriated to the endow- 
ment funds of the foundation. This will, 
one day, be raised to 5 percent, it is hoped. 

(ad) That one research project is under- 
way, the project of Miss Margaret Foley, now 
Mrs. Ira Pelley, a member of the State execu- 
tive committee of the party, now in England, 
who will give us some first-hand and pre- 
liminary information on the political party 
foundations there, 
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(e) That we have made an award for the 
Jeading editorial of 1952, written by a Minne~ 
gota writer presenting our party’s cause in 
the campaign of that year; and 

(f) That we are making preparations to 
push our fund-raising campaign in 1954, and 
have many plans in the making to carry out 
the broad educational program of the foun- 
dation to improve political ethics in this 
state to the end that campaigns in Minne- 
gota will be educational in value rather than 
merely biennial emotional binges. 

This is all said because I truly believe that 
our political life needs the thought and con- 
cern and the activity and financing of more 
than incumbent officeholders, the politically 
ambitious, journalists, newspapermen, radio 
commentators, and the leaders of pressure 
groups. These are the ones who run the 
show now, but we need much more. We need 
the participation and faith of the rank and 
we are confident that we shall succeed 
and eventually establish a base for a more 
ethical practice of the science and art of 
politics in Minnesota. 

It is our dream that we may have founda- 
tion- and party-sponsored lecture courses in 
Minnesota communities as well as political 
reading rooms such as political parties spon- 
sor in Sweden; schools for candidates and, 
where needed, “fellowships” for young and 
older citizens too, who need financial help, 
to prepare for a campaign and a career in 
elective office; and political “internships” of a 
practical nature in the offices of United 
States Senators, Congressmen, governors, 
State legislators, and party officers, such as 
is now being attempted in New York State 
by the leaders of both major parties in co- 
operation with the universities and colleges 
of that State. 

I shall be proud if I have interested you 
in our Minnesota experiment. I hope that 
we can show the way to other States and to 
our Republican adversaries at home and else- 
where. I hope you Ohioans will take up the 
plan and that we, in turn, can learn from you. 


United States Gives Away $129.619 Bil- 
lion Under Foreign Assistance Pro- 
grams Since 1917—Taxpayers Foot the 
Bill—This Money Has Bought Neither 
Peace, Security, nor Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the assistance of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, it is my privilege today to place in 
the Recorp a statement and various de- 
tailed tables relating to grants and cred- 
its to foreign governments since 1917. 
This aid has been in the form of military, 
economic and technical assistance. 

It is very interesting to note, Mr. 
Speaker, as we consider again another 
s0-called foreign aid bill, that during the 
period July 1, 1940 through December 31, 
1953 the United States extended $93,- 
549,000,000—that is billions—in net 
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grants and credits to foreign govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954—this year—that approxi- 
mately $14 billion already appropriated 
or otherwise authorized by the Congress 
for transfer as foreign grants had not 
been delivered or had not been disbursed 
as foreign credits. 

Why then, Mr. Speaker, is it necessary 
to authorize and appropriate any more 
money for this program in this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. Speaker, in general, grants are 
taken to be outright gifts for which no 
payment is expected. As most such 
grants are assumed to give rise to possi- 
ble reciprocal obligation to extend some 
aid to the United States of America or 
other countries to achieve common ob- 
jectives. Credits, on the other hand, are 
loans or other agreements which give 
rise to specific obligations for repay- 
ment. All known repayments are de- 
ducted and only the final totals are 
stated as net grants and credits. Since 
July 1, 1945, such reverse grants and 
principal collections on credits have 
amounted to $4,065 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the gross tabulation of 
sums advanced to foreign countries 
April 1917 to June 30, 1954, is as follows: 

[In billions] 
World War I indebtedness 
Interwar assistance 
Grants and credits 
International Bank and Fund-_-_.. 
Undisbursed funds 


$17. 152 
1. 533 
93. 549 
3, 385 


Grand total 129. 619 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
American taxpayer through his govern- 
ment has been more than generous to 
other nations in attempting to assist 
them economically and militarily since 
1917. Following are several detailed 
tables indicating the assistance granted: 


TaBLe I.—Balance of indebtedness (princi- 
pal and interest) of foreign governments 
to the United States arising from World 
War I—Status as of Dec. 31, 1953 


$32, 273, 333. 92 
26, 024, 539. 59 
574, 265, 077. 60 
214, 065, 965. 51 
29, 358, 205. 81 
7, 027, 908. 

5, 328, 939, 383. 

7, 706, 809, 301. 
40, 578, 175. 

3, 305, 084. 

2, 111, 994, 409. 
12, 148, 333. 
10, 896, 463. 

367, 405, 594. 
90, 325, 735. 
530, 046, 425. 
66, 015, 781. 


17, 151, 479, 717. 22 


Source: Division of Deposits and Invest- 
ments, Treasury Department. . 
TaBLe Il.—Interwar period assistance, 1918- 

June 30, 1940 

Under the various Liberty-Bond Acts cash 
advanced to European governments amount- 
ed to $9,508,236,575.45, known as the prin- 
cipal of World War I debts. 
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At the end of World War I war relief was 
extended to Europe by the American Relief 
Administration. In addition to the food and 
clothing so distributed large amounts of 
surplus war materials were also consigned to 
the war-ravaged areas. Grain was shipped 
in 1920 and again in 1931. The Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington authorized just 
under one-fourth billion dollars in loans to 
foreign countries. 


Total aid was furnished as follows: 
1. Surplus war materials— 
$575, 844, 295. 
2. U. S. Treasury—relief_. 84, 093, 963. 


3. U. S. Grain Corpora- 


4. Federal Reserve System 

5. Export-Import Bank_-_. 

6. Grain Stabilization Cor- 
Poration. 

7. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 

8. Second Export-Import 


422, 350, 000. 
248, 577, 702. 


11, 250, 000. 


28, 900, 000. 00 
9 
15, 903, 628. 42 


1, 532, 778, 392. 00 


TaBLE III.—Lend-lease aid provided foreign 
governments by the United States since 
Mar. 11, 1941—Status as of Dec. 31, 1953 


$5, 523, 017. 
361, 393, 036. 
23, 244, 099. 
8, 290, 446. 
156, 330. 

6, 551, 280. 
1, 617, 367. 
7, 794, 772. 
878, 275. 

3, 086, 029. 
1, 423, 147. 
368, 364. 
39, 276, 246. 
887, 199. 
667. 

1, 954, 442, 
18, 916, 471. 
7, 132, 260. 
4, 528, 492. 


Nicaragua 
Panama 


493, 021, 947. 22 
Other governments: 

156, 254, 519. 
31, 610, 813, 206. 
1, 627, 572, 442. 
435, 446. 
4, 002, 034. 
2, 322, 611. 
5, 151, 480. 
3, 269, 936, 471. 
81, 424, 112. 
4, 366, 404. 
5, 303, 624. 
891, 469. 
186, 371, 678. 
18, 151, 715. 
246, 369, 309. 
47, 023, 452. 
12, 232, 889. 
22, 670, 314. 
42, 850, 057. 
11, 054, 449, 197. 
32, 188, 847. 


48, 430, 781, 286. 30 


48, 923, 803, 233. 52 

Source: 35th Report to Congress on Lend- 

Lease Operations, 83d Cong., 2d session, H. 

Doc. No. 366, Government Printing Office, 
1954, p. 22, 
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War period July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 
Postwar period July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1953 
War and postwar periods July 1, 1940 to Dec. 31, 1953 


Agriculture Department: 
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Tas_e 1V.—Foreign grants by United States agency and program 













United States agencies War period —- 








Gen’ tte ..nwcdscsmocensbcecccenssessnst 








SPERENED G5 HEIDE... coapcnaccnanccepenss|ocesssercess 
Foot-and-mouth-disease eradication.._.....].....-- 
en 62, 163 10, 435 
Commerce Department: Mutual security 
(military aid): Administrative. ........-..---|..-..--....- 264 
Defense Department: 
Civilian supplies: 
Army Department.........-.-.-.------ 807,260 | 5,073, 720 
Navy Department__-__-..- poemen 6, 049 18, 856 
Army and Navy Departments_. Lcladeteentisiliinkesstselocvarsibiel 4,413 
SE SD id Gibvevedptibnabpocunindaseedsenonin 379, 054 
Military equipment loans.............--.-.}..-----.---- 178, 118 
Refugee assistance - - .-..- Se 8, 937 
Mutual security (military aid): 
BID, nn cenncdnsecncceenecesusneserediutiseneoeonos 6, 210, 946 
Construction rograms al is gilitllee andes in ilcitgppasep es 163, 724 
ee a ee 863, 053 
Os nc iinirenreeineniiehs dvepeprconeit 1, 387, 974 
i cartninaenctiigs aialivtees pale in mn eien anti 210, 759 
Administrative - ‘ pilates aute 88, 953 
Office of Defense Mobilization: Mutual secu-— 
rity (military aid): Administrative__ ssaiaeeiilaheipieshialaced 14 
Executive Office of the President: Chinese 
military aid __ cntitdpidbnddchidunuingqnesd 122, 185 
Foreign perations ‘Administration: 

Civilian supplies ___- oi jd aambghd odli-eapiaibme ines 172, 533 
Interim aid (Public Law 389)_...-..-....-.|------------ 555, 684 
Post UNRRA (Public Law &4)-............]....-.....-- 298, 748 
Mutual security: 

SEE ID... sccuncmundsieatecipenenciownens 71, 106 
Emergency famine relief... -...........}..---.....-- 2, 272 
Economic and technical assistance: 
Europe..._..- ‘ 12, 792, 294 
Near East and Afri 213, 680 
Asia and Pacific E 790, 468 
American Republics. .............- 40, 924 
I ennimnmncdansaniitiiiiedusenesene 25, 650 


War period July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 

Postwar period July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1953 

War and postwar period July 1, 1940 to Dec. 31, 1953 
TABLE V.— 








War and 
postwar 
periods 


122, 185 


172, 533 
555, 684 
298, 748 


71, 106 
2, 272 


12, 792, 294 
213, 680 
790, 468 

40, 924 

25, 650 











{In thousands of dollars) 































War ani 
United States agencies War period] Postwar | 5 ind 
period t 
Periods 
Foreign Operations Administration—Continued 
Mutual security—Continued 
Military end-use production: 
IID nctais acnmaieoen 271, 609 271, 60 
Near East and Africa. 11, 790 11.7% 
Asia and Pacifie_____._- TY 3, 832 3, 839 
Philippine War Damage Commission (private | — 
claims) idineli sna dv kusr ecm iomnsbonsecwm 397, 540 397, 54) 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation .....------ 2, 382 &3 2 435 
State Department: oe 
5 ee ee See ee 12, 857 12, 887 
0 ncn ne dpinentpnnigeratovalsbusthiwesion 659, 347 659, 347 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs__ m 50, 436 37, 846 RS, 29 
Yugoslav assistance................. aluptotenasiees 37, 560 37, 560 
Technical assistance. __...............--.-- 5, 260 13, 532 18, 792 
Philippine rehabilitation: . 
Surplus property -_.......- senndio bbbiathinninteiee 100, 000 100, 000 
Reconstruction and rehabilitation......|--------.... 136, 888 136, 88 
International agencies: . 
Si cniatt nena mhndmiinbcmaneenkn|danmeeiy ones 97, 231 97, 21 
SD ianiinitintinenichinnwnnache wafunpeedsusens 231, 829 231, 829 
WE inde stent Unie ob ntinaninndininnies 82,696 | 2, 588, 659 2, 671, 356 
Economic and Technical Assistance: 
Chinese-Korean students. . ...............-]...........- 7, 061 7,061 
Through international agencies: } 
| RAS, Pe ee 15, 740 15, 740 
EE ss ndncacotibeumaamed 36, 318 
RS era a 0), 450 
U.N. Korean relief 65, 750 
Economic assistance from military aid 15, 003 
Military aid: 
MI arias bi wntaly Ss ocrinaietighioteinigiisiennertiglog Aiplensinadiiiiants 893 
et TINE MIND cinienicnin ponediionnatinesilia 38H 
IG... cvunnentbsmneponbilelosowndale 27, 758 
Treasury Department: : 
Chinese stabilization_- 500, 000 
Civilian supplies 134, 487 
Lend-lease_____..._. , 727, 48, 633, 54 
War Refugee Board BOOT Lancosncenns- 3, 357 


Foreign grants by country 


[In thousands of dollars] 

































War and 
‘ War Postwar 
Foreign country postwar 
period period periods 
WORE. cgapeccncccncevenn}Giuensicenseusis 48, 127,892 | 36, 886, , 992 85, 014, 884 
DI THRO. caceccceecktvengttnmeqenes 423, 028 401, 050 824, 078 
DEE. 5 cncicchnsinttiotimanndcoununsimtl 1, 239 198 1, 437 
IID... cmenbariecnumnsipesicniieaan 6, 952 6, 478 13, 430 
ITE ncincillnapctnintibecnmigeuimas 366, 639 15, 257 375, 896 
ia ncecndadtncbettianinletsisdandintaienttiin 24, 7, 230 32, 182 
SS 10, 509 3, 648 14, 157 
NG MII cciaceuelidnetiticiees d 1, 879 4, 625 6, 504 
Cuba... citientinipainiadmatenein 6, 658 7 7, 438 
Dominican Republic. vllichoetnaipweeietanpeies 1,858 1, 189 3, 047 
I-15. 2ehlpaaticcielbcasmisnelieadisieatd 11, 340 5, 458 16, 798 
tia ncmepnstcbepninmnisiny 1, 903 2, 613 4, 416 
Guatemala_. 3, 220 4, 638 7, 858 
TL tein 2, 493 4, 889 7, 382 
SM RI SE, 3, 088 2, 287 5,375 
PGND. xh dncvesandbickeaendsaned 46,751 99, 720 46, 471 
ID aicsesis inieciaisscibinlaenalehenasatith 2, 142 1,812 3, 954 
SIN ita ict ining th eteiciiianemepaabiniile 989 3, 006 3,995 
SPIT -cctinenchidindinammiantthibeniaiannn 4, 358 5, 234 9,642 
I ale On eee ere ae ara 21, 486 9, 186 30,672 
RNIN, ciel, 2. nnpcincukindatsiheuied 7, 756 1, 506 9, 262 
Venezuela___ 7, 038 1,811 8, 849 
Unspecified 1104,171 219, 485 115, 314 
492 492 
20, 444 20, 444 
be ; 1, 031, 492 1, 032, 514 
Deleon: Luxe -mbourg —pliniiieicaneaitetaiel Diciaiceipeadae 574, 644 643, 418 
British Commonwealth_..............-.-...... 3,652,070 | 34,119, 498 
ON SEUINNN os che Setete nls 3,493,315 | 32,110, 270 
Sas sacivivencesSiceSicastntinetiniasaghiaitenineeande Mivabuedlaet 12, 539 288 
II ine nncticnin unite iit ¢4~  Sees tinarsicpanaiciaiesie : 1 
Senet UD DOOR nn nk demanmenan lccsiionapaptieed 301 
SI i ed 5 5 
SIE PUNO.» isa isinttnapinitenige iain Minnie wnchtilicinsicaid 62 62 
Danaea ene2ocnnnnenevcneenenveeeeefpoeeeennee 3004 | 8, 64 
Federation of Malaya. 10 10 
Gold Coast _......... Ps * 4 
Hong Kong... OED Joccesécccessd 368 















War Postwar | War and 
Foreign country , postwar 
period period periods 
British Commonwealth—Continued 
BRB... <dcnnenqeranee« coccacsccieangiebacce 610, 249 55, 986 666, 235 
DION... « cc nccnasonccccscabeecctcctsnqensleceadecnsces 3 3 
PL. 5 cndntintctntoutnpetinh catwescnhei gua gteabbene 154 14 
ET SE cndubsccwsmgisbbancosauhous 249, 432 2, 300 251, 732 
SU ie anleaunapeuscngniicnnranpeeneeshamehidtagneah 2 2 
PL ncinhendbscrbooncaksdpadiijnmbannadslamdieibekte 83, 680 83, 680 
eal nan eee ewicwitibabiiraeuntaaciegianwil 1 1 
EY SE 4 Lockecavenctdmbasortioonennver one 1 1 
IEE RO I oo, cuenta dinlndine a i is 3 
on of South Africa- R Se BeiaGhiihinteane 93, 370 
II Niles ec nigdats teen ities dias imcugp tartans neti agile a Ras 15, 823 15,83 
China-Taiwan (Formosa 1, 230, 449 | 1, 800, 554 3, 031, 003 
CTITOEID... cciiiccciipwndincanesocéntiinneber 8,477 183, 453 191, 930 
ST sihugtinbendiinniiiidtmemanaine amtmnendiitchsemiioamsed 246, 236 246, 236 
eat ad i ie ee dees 1, 700 8, 750 5, 450 
PEE dinecdudatuhsoonanesacncoceeucs 1, 253 3, 186 4, 439 
Oe Cg a el 1, 489 2, 036 3, 525 
EE SE a ee 2, 637,123 | 3, 482, 859 6, 119, 982 
ee inci oa tes ee ae 2,620,992 | 3,419,565 | 6, 040, £57 
I i ae oll Ole 15, 945 107 16, 052 
French Equatorial Africa_................- SR dkedbcxnss-- 118 
a 272 340 
I ao caatl sit anes alma elie tania dime aeiiinianiis 62, 772 62, 77. 
Sins Ateiededpaeaighngtitiiimesindeinaenniill 3 142 | - 4,008 = 
OU a RU 668, 642 mB, 
SG SI ois irssonceuictthinicusldivanindnccatenehy ten ctabeden 8, 377 8,377 
RSLS TER a, SIE 3, 660, 265 3, 660, 265 
RR EE Ss SOS RR A aa 1, 545, 604 1, 634, 596 
Nah i i a ES 2, 359 2, 359 
Baines stadihic cst ctaninsnicadsdinibitin Tibi naa a 99 28, 459 28, 558 
DEN > Sacwundpdltercnah kane xcasintipieiviiamsiaiiys 73, 216 81, 360 
| 2, 257 2, 257 
SIT ocinicnsin seltheicspasiinadiciniiadletcletipundie contact 308 18, 346 18, 64 
I ssctuilieiicsenk cll hain nintastictanivgnisitaintesalebi ai cetetaaseteanl, Sih hid talc 161, 183 161, 18 
ee Ne a paca 2, 357,459 | 2, 667, 625 
Japan and possessions. 2, 627,023 | 2, 631, 145 
Re aiden a Biachnlisenlivesiiokntabsis 2,313, 633 | 2, 313, 833 
Ryukyu Islands... ............------------ 213, 477 217, 525 
Sel AAS: 13 8 
—————SS_ 


| | 
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War perio 
Postwar Pp 
War and f 


__ 


Jordan.... 
Korea .-..- 
Lebanon... 
Liberia... 
Libya.--.- 
Nepal. _..- 
Netherlan¢ 


Nether 
Indone 


Norway-.- 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Saudi Arat 
Spain...... 
Sweden... 
Switzerlane 
Serh...... 
Thailand. . 
Trieste..... 
Turkey __- 
U.S. 5. R. 





—_—_— 


United 





Total. 


Agriculture 
commodit 
Commerce 
ministrati 
Defense De} 
Natural 
Surplus 
Export-Imp 
For own 
For For 
tion: 
Asia 
Eur 
Indi 
Spa 
For Offi 
Grants 
Foreign Ope 
materials) 








Total. 
American R 


Argentir 
Bolivia. 
Brazil... 
Chile___. 
Colombi 


Dominic 
Ecuador 
Fl Salva 
Haiti___. 
Hondurs 
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fod July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 
ee period July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1953 
War and postwar period July 1, 1940 to Deo, 31, 1953 
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TasLe V.—Foreign grants by couniry—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Nepal - eoesesuagees 
Netherlands Union.... 118, 314 
114, 690 

3, 625 


998, 858 
Netherlands 897, 602 
Indonesia 101, 256 


Palestine 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland__ 
Syria nove 
Thailand. 
Trieste_.... 
Turkey 


90, 041 406, 829 
10, 776, 177 11, 241, 611 


Foreign country 


Yugoslavia it 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: 
Caroline Islands 


International organizations: 

European Payments Union _____._.....__. 

Intergovegnmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration setdewinsn ine 

Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. 

International Refugee Organization 

Organization of American States 

NT ME ce carmen’ one ncdtdadunisenalleba 

United Nations International Children’s 


~ 1, 257, 


TasLe VI.—Foreign loans and other credits United States agency and program 
Period July 1, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1953 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Repay- 


Outstand- 
ments i 


United States agency and program ing 


15, 630, 399] 614, 697) 3, 112,043) 11, 903, 659 
Agriculture Department (occupied areas 
commodity programs) 
Commerce Department; Maritime Ad- 
ministration (merchant ships) 
Defense Department: Army: 
Natural-fibers revolving funds 
Surplus property 
Export-Import Bank: 
For own account 
For Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion: 


Spanish loan 
For Office of Defense Mobilization. - -- 
Grants converted into credits... ______- 
Foreign Operations Administration (basic 
materials) 


Net au- 
thoriza- 
tions 


United States agency and program 


General Services Administration: 
Deficiency materials: 
For own account 
For FOA 
Surplus property_..-____- i a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 


9, 
131, 68 
16, 479: 


| EET: 
State Department: 
Institute of Inter-American A ffairs___- 
U. N. Headquarters loan 
Treasury Department: 
British joan__. 
Grants converted into credits. 
Lend-lease current credits 
Lend-lease silver. ......... 
Philippine funding ___. 
Surplus property 


TasBLe VII.—Foreign loans and other credits by foreign country 
Period July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1953 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Unutl- 
lized 


Net author- 
izations 


Repay- 


Outstand- 
ments ing 


Foreign country . 


American Republics. __. 


Ri can cciteentinientl 
Bolivia 


RZ 


Booed Ree B- 
58382 
renee BnN 
SESstease 


) 
eo pppeBmomoye 


eeueeess 
aigeeee 


oa 
— 
= 


s 


Net author- 


Foreign country tnahiaes 


Afghanistan 


Bahrein___ EE 
Belgium-Luxembourg 


Belgian Congo....-..... 
British Commonwealth....... 


United Kingdom 
Australia__...__. 


482 
196, 305 
365, 767 

20, 933 


Union of South Africa. 


War 
period 


Unuti- 
lized 


101, 578 


War and 
postwar 
periods 


Postwar 
period 


595, 612 628, 690 


815 


5, 109 
447 


087 | 1, 684, 80 


Outstand- 
ing 


4, 905 
92, 257 
11, 108 


3, 614, 313 


1,,176, 568 


Outstand- 
ing 


| Repay- 
ments 


73, 728 161, 248 
3, 000 


4, 641, 413 
15, 419 
2, 200 
128 


17, 676 


 Ensipnbaiainen 


8, 640° 





a 
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May 27 


TaB_e VII.—Foreign loans and other credits by foreign country—Continued 





| | 

Net author-| Unuti- Repay- |Outstand- | Net author-|} Unuti- Re . ae 
Foreign country izations lized ments ing Foreign country izations lized ae atzine d- 
ine sasiinaietenienetl petciasicmnessiiinale a 
I $1, 978 CBOE Blt oo cite a stiweinncdnnebeenenssuhend $456, 101 $3,908 | $152,279 $200, 915 
Chi 191, 735 156, 123 || Japan.... 440, 337 60, 000 335, 538 44 800 
Cre 25. 07 4,870 || Korea_... 27, 428 2, 500 3, 978 20; 950 

1 3, 833 SG et SARUORg . cccotciinticnstsbennns eR a cnnalinnk Si ' 

Fevpt == =n anne nnn nn nnn anne n= 11, 409 6,525 || Lebanon cont ‘ao 
Ethiopia-Eritrea..........-.----.--.-- 3, 335 EE SAO acerca viv dighiindindmipdiaanaatibiietianal 29, 806 4, 848 4,343 | 21313 
I al cea cai I arlene a 44, 433 107, 881 || Netherlands Union...................- 652, 992 56, 100 153, 763 443° 198 
PE We ta cncnncbestidetuewsmeend 2, 496, 750 $14, 356 417, 557 2, 064, 837 $f J 
a ae alialinipiinieste onsen OI ionceccinKncitinedhnhane NE. Mecntimietniniees 147, 542 324, 535 
IIR «octet tralpalnpaacaliaciced 2, 461, 979 4,472 | 412,510 | 2,044, 996 MOIR oncs cincecicenblcnecad 180,915 | 56, 100 6, 221 118 594 

Algeria_. ai cath elintenimiieatenia IE Miceics cites lidecenes . 680 ” —<—— SS ————'! — : 
French Equatorial Africa_.........- 14, 201 9, 833 201 O67 Tl Norway... cdccsistasococecnascccees- 142, 129 2, 407 32, 031 107, 691 
PrENGR BEOPOOIOs....ncccccssenser- 18, 389 51 4, 846 13, 493 i PONG, Sidi cc cntncindnseonneed 141, 887 17, 445 38, 587 85, 855 
New Caledonia............-.....-- eg eT es 1, 501 || Poland 71. 739 

ree reer gee Portugal and Angola 40, 69 
Germany... 1, 786 140,898 | 1,202,894 Saudi Arabia. 23 994 
Greece... 1, 930 28, 813 85, 447 || Spain..... 60, 463 
ENG ant cicndvevvocccsseeqeacey — “GREET Iegenenande 2, 768 13, 149 || Sweden -- 21. 0139 
I cli sel a cect alain ~ (LJ. oN iibdibaaaiiontenie 622 5,627 || Thailand... 2.379 
TOUD...niscocunetasintiatunnmitinge -” Mn inbyningesd 10, 609 24, 237 || Turkey 96, 734 
ON caren atl lial a ieee <i MN hi eae OOP to enetek U.8.8.R 229’ 493 
SRE OB SE EEE suithetendipenaapiala SE ee te YORI noc ic cwocnccctece . ( 65, 261 
a ae 2, 951 11, 101 120, 945 || United Nations headquarters 61, 500 








Period July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1953 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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Mr. Speaker, I am indebted to Mr. 
Hermann Ficker, analyst in Interna- 
tional Finance and Trade, Economics 
Division, of the Library of Congress, who 
has rendered invaluable assistance in 
this matter. 





The Superpatriot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


} Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo, which appeared in the current 
issue of the New Leader. Dr. Mayo is 
the world-renowned surgeon of Roches- 
ter, Minn. A Republican, he made a bril- 
liant exposure of Communist germ-war- 
fare charges at the United Nations. 

His warning of the totalitarian threat 
im the United States is another brilliant 


exposé. 
‘THE SUPERPATRIOT: MENACE TO AMERICAN 
bor FREEDOM 
F (By Dr. Charles W. Mayo) 


In the postwar period the warning that 
We run the risk of investigating ourselves to 
death has been sounded many times by many 
persons; yet, today the problem confronts 
us as powerfully as ever. Each era in our 
history has presented its peculiar problems 
that required special solutions. We have 
seen our freedoms threatened before and 
eventually have acted wisely in the presence 
of danger. Our power to act is strengthened 
by the knowledge of our freedom. 

It is not unsual, or unprecedented, for a 
nation to be threatened as the United States 
is today, on two sides, both from within and 
from without. 

Among the perils from within are those 
which might cause us to lose our freedoms 
in an overzealous approach to danger in the 
United States from Communists in govern- 
ment and in our educational system. Of 
course, we know that Soviet communism un- 
doubtedly is the greatest danger that we 
or any other free nation face from without. 


The agencies of the Federal Government 
have demonstrated that they are able to 
cope with the Communist menace from 
within. Their abilities to do so are being 
strengthened. The free world, seeking col- 
lective security through the United Nations, 
presents the most formidable bulwark against 
ageression in the history of mankind. 

What of the superpatriots who threaten 
our freedom? The answer to this problem 
rests, I think, with the American people, who, 
when they are in possession of the facts, have 
the greatest power of any people—the power 
to act as individuals. 

My work is in the field of science. I am 
shocked and alarmed when other scientists 
are in effect put on trial by groups which 
do not have the power to try them, and the 
scientists are not the only ones who have 
their loyalty questioned. The arms of the 
investigators have the strength to reach into 
each American home and expose each skele- 
ton in each closet. 

The scientist who, in 1942, looked on Rus- 
sian as an ally and entertained a Russian in 
his home apparently might just as well for- 
get about working for the Government, no 
matter what his views are today. 

If he did present himself to the probers, 
he would need the patience and tolerance 
of a superhuman, and let him answer the 
charges. Let him finally win clearance. Is 
it all over? One of America’s most brilliant 
physicists found out recently that it is not. 

Of great help to the superpatriot is a tech- 
nique that is becoming increasingly popular 
in America—the second guess. In 1945 we 
were a victorious nation. In a seeming flash 
we found ourselves confronted with a menace 
greater than the Fascist hordes. Frustrated 
and bewildered, many of our citizens, how- 
ever well-meaning, set out to attempt to fix 
the blame. 

Second guessing is a great game. It brings 
to those who practice it an Olympian feel- 
ing of never being wrong. That is because 
the making of vital decisions is not their 
concern. 

Second guessing, to the extent that it is 
practiced today, is a frightening thing. It 
means that a man who honestly and with 
no malice in his heart made a wrong decision 
must bear the scar for life, and too often his 
family are cosufferers. 

The drumbeat of the second guesser is 
growing louder in our Nation. In the minds 
of many Red-hunters, the hasty, irrational 
decision of a college student suddenly be- 
comes of vital importance to the security of 
the Nation when the student reaches full 
maturity. 


However, let us put aside the personal 
feelings of the men who are put to the in- 
quisitor’s test. Purely, selfishly let us con- 
sider what freedom means in scientific re- 
search, what it means to the success of all 
endeavors. 

Scientific preeminence and freedom of 
thought and inquiry are inseparable. No- 
where has this been more graphically demon- 
strated than in thé United States. If we 
need reinforcement of this fact, we have only 
to consider what happened to the art of 
medicine during Nazi rule in Germany. 

On the brighter side of this attack by the 
superpatriots on basic freedom is a growing 
awareness in the minds of many Americans 
that we have this problem. Before we can 
find a cure for this strange twist in our Na- 
tion’s history, we must look for the cause. 
Most Americans hold the charitable view 
that persons who make mistakes in good 
faith are entitled to a second chance; that 
persons are not judged guilty without a fair 
tria]; that there is a difference between dis- 
loyalty and apparent disloyalty. 

It is not too far-fetched to say that a form 
of calm hysteria holds many Americans in 
its grip. This hysteria manifests itself in 
many ways. Fear and frustration are very 
much in the picture. Uncertainty and a 
feeling of helplessness go hand in hand with 
frustration. These assuredly are uncertain 
times. ‘The threat of global suicide is ever 
present. 

Because of supersecret measures necessary 
to preserve our security, we must place faith 
in our leaders, but it must not be a blind 
faith. It is possible that the American peo- 
ple have never beer more bewildered and at 
the root of bewilderment is fear that breeds 
on lack of knowledge. 

We, as Americans, must now of al! times 
realize that we must be tolerant of the 
necessity to temper our ideas of what we 
can and cannot do. It is possible that we 
may and do become bewildered by the ine 
tricacy of the problems that face our Nation 
and its leaders. 

Basic to our way of life is the concept 
that our people have a right to know. The 
corollary is that, armed with the facts, we 
can reach proper decisions. There is real 
danger in underestimating the intelligence 
of our citizenry and in tempting the imagi- 
nation of people with just part of a story. 
There is danger in Government officials de- 
ciding what people are entitled to know 
about their affairs. 

. There are evidences that our present ad- 
ministration is mindful of this shortcoming. 
I believe there is further need for a thor 
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ough reevaluation of the Government’s pub- 
lic information program in the fields of 
atomic research and defense. We also need 
to know more about the Reds in Government 
{ssue—not from the lips of congressional in- 
yestigators, who keep an eye on their con- 
stituents, but from the agencies that should 
be getting the first crack at infiltrating Com- 
munists. 

Besides steps to give the American peo- 
ple more information, consideration should 
be given to @ program of reeducation in the 
meaning of freedom. As Thomas Jefferson 
once suggested, let us put forth a good idea— 
freedom—to replace a bad one—unfair at- 
tacks on our citizens in a scatter-gun at- 
tempt to root out Communists in Govern- 
ment. Jefferson added, “Punishment is no 
solution for bad ideas.” 

A full appreciation of the meaning of 
freedom would include an understanding 
that our way of life is not without its risks. 
United States defense officials often com- 
plain that we give the Soviet Union con- 
siderable useful military data by printing 
this material in magazines and newspapers 
available to all Americans. Members of 
Congress are given secret military infor- 
mation that in the Soviet Union would be 
available to only a select few within the 
Kremlin. These are but a few of the ex- 
amples of the risks of being a people at 
liberty. 

We would have it no other way. Fore- 
most in gaining a full appreciation of free- 
dom is the knowledge that right is on our 
side—that if we do not sacrifice our free- 
doms and thus destroy ourselves from within, 
our message to the peoples of the world who 
sway between communism and liberty will 
become stronger. 

The rash of Red-hunting going on in the 
United States today and its repercussions 
are having serious effects abroad, particu- 
larly in the rest of the free world. 

By its very nature, a totalitarian state 
stultifies the minds of its citizens. Time is 
with us, because if we support and reaffirm 
our basic beliefs, our strength will grow. 
The totalitarian-controlled masses can be 
pushed only to a certain point before lack 
of freedom of thought and inquiry will take 
its toll in decay or revolution for freedom. 
This is a lesson of history we should not 
forget in these days when we wish for time 
50 desperately. 

Freedom is made up of many intangibles. 
Tt has a rare flavor that can easily be lost. 
Freedom's cornerstone is the right to an 
opinion, the right to disagree. Too often, 
we tend to forget that from disagreements 
have sprung many of our most noteworthy 
achievements in science, the arts and po- 
litical life. We Americans thrive on the un- 
accepted, the untried, the new, the unortho- 
dox. We are a curious people, and therein 
lies a great potential strength. 

World public opinion, weighted on the 
4 of freedom, is a weapon to be reckoned 

(This article is adapted from an address 


by Dr. Mayo at the Minnesota congressional 
dinner.) 





Israel and the Arab States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 29, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to place before the Congress a 
Series of resolutions unanimously adopt- 
ed on February 16, 1954, by the National 
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Conference of the American Christian 
Palestine Committee. 

The resolutions committee consisted 
of the following: Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
chairman; Prof. James Luther Adams; 
Rev. Karl Baehr; Dr. John W. Bradbury; 
Harry W. Flannery; Dr. Daniel A. Poling; 
Rev. Dr. Jesse W. Stitt; Dr. Carl Her- 
mann Voss; Prof. Albert N. Williams. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

PREAMBLE 


Our interest in the Near East—in Israel 
and the Arab states—is aroused by the needs 
of its people, by its prospects for develop- 
ment, and by the importance of the area in 
defending and strengthening the free world. 

Impelied by our faith in democracy and 
our religious principles to “see visions and 
dream dreams” of a Near East area becoming 
once again a center of creative civilizations, 
we look forward to a new flowering of the 
genius of the Hebraic and Arabic peoples and 
the cultural enrichment of the world 
community. 

We believe it is imperative to reaffirm our 
friendship for Israelis and Arabs alike. We 
support Israel in her struggle to attain cul- 
tural freedom for dispossessed and persecuted 
Jews. We hail Israel's advances in founding 
a democratic society and in reclaiming a neg- 
lected land. We are eager likewise to see the 
completion of such land reform measures as 
decreed by Naguib in Egypt, b¥ Shishekly in 
Syria, and by the Shah of Iran. We com- 
mend those measures in the Arab world 
which have been taken to reclaim land and 
provide more health and educational oppor- 
tunities to the neglected and victimized 
masses of Arab people. 

The Near East is emerging from its ancient 
patterns and seems destined to secure a 
greater measure of the good life for all the 
peoples in the Mediterranean. Therefore 
nothing is more urgent than peace as a con- 
dition of progress. To continue the existing 
conflict obstructs all efforts to raise living 
standards and nourish-democratic growth. 
Only immediate, honest negotiation between 
Israel and the Arab states will provide the 
opportunity of terminating this conflict. 

We applaud the constructive efforts of 
the United States Government to aid all the 
peoples of the Near East. 

Sensitive to the urgent needs of two ref- 
ugee peoples in the area, Arab and Jewish 
alike, Congress has made generous grants 
under three successive Mutual Security Acts 
to both of these refugee groups in the hopes 
of alleviating their plight and aiding in their 
resettlement. These funds were voted on 
the recognized fact that Arab and Jewish 
refugees were similar in number and that 
both needed and deserved help. 

The United States Congress has also rec- 
ognized the need for technical assistance in 
this underdeveloped region. Our experts 
have helped local populations deal with 
problems of health, sanitation, administra- 
tion, road construction, water and soil con- 
servation, and farming techniques. Both 
Israel and several of the Arab States have 
benefited from these programs, with the 
Arab areas receiving the larger share of the 
funds appropriated. 

We support the principle announced by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of sympa- 
thetic and impartial friendship for the peo- 
ples of the Near East. 


We urge, however, that this Nation stand 
steadfast upon those fundamental principles 
that have thrust our country into world 
leadership. We feel that our national in- 
terests can be served only through firm sup- 
port of those principles of self-determination 
and national sovereignty which both Jew and 
Arab have been seeking in this region for 
more than a generation. 

We support our Government in its efforts 
to persuade the Arab States to accept Israel 
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as a free and sovereign nation within the 
Near East context, and we commend Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles for forth- 
rightly supporting direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. 

We applaud the efforts of our Government 
to seek, in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, a program for the regional develop- 
ment of water resources in the Near East. 

Effective cooperation in the use of the 
waters of the Jordan, Litani, and Yarmuk 
Rivers can vastly increase the amount of 
land under intensive cultivation and can 
produce the electric current necessary to 
operate factories, light cities, and mechanize 
farms. ‘These improvements will aid both 
the refugees and the underprivileged masses 
of Jewish and Arab people in the region. 
Where a regional approach to the develop- 
ment of the water is not feasible, we believe 
in the development of such resources within 
each country. 

We applaud the sacrificial efforts on the 
part of the Jewish communities of America 
to provide both gifts and capital funds for 
Israel, the greatest rescue and refugee re- 
settlement venture of history. 

The Jewish people throughout the world 
have provided immediate relief for the 750,- 
000 Israel newcomers (350,000 of them from 
the Arab and Moslem lands of the Near East 
and Africa) and are helping to settle them 
on farms and in factories with a reasonabie 
standard of living for all Jews and Arabs 
alike. 

We urge that the vast oil and land wealth 
of the Arab world be similarly used to help 
bring new opportunity to their brothers in 
the Arab refugee camps. 

We applaud Israel's acts of friendship and 
good faith: 

1. In releasing Arab blocked bank accounts 
of former Palestinian Arabs despite the 
failure of the Arab States, notably Iraq, to 
release the blocked accounts of their former. 
Jewish residents; 

2. In offering to pay for Arab lands aban- 
doned in Israel as a part of a peace settile- 
ment, taking into account the lands and 
property abandoned by Jews in Arab lands; 

3. In offering Jordan the use of a free port 
in the newly constructed Kishon River 
harbor in Haifa Bay; 

4. In accepting as citizens some 28,000 
Arabs who have illegally returned to Israel 
since the hostilities of 1948; 

5. In voting for the admission of the Arab 
State of Libya into the United Nations; 

6. In offering to redraw the Israel-Jordan 
boundary lines in the major trouble areas, so 
that farm homes might be reunited with 
farmlands, and so that the constant human 
pressures to break across artificial and 
arbitrary boundaries will not continue to be 
the cause of daily depredations from both 
sides. 

We regret that these acts of friendship 
have either been rejected or have failed to 
elicit from the Arab nations a desire to nego- 
tiate an overall settlement. 

We applaud Israel for seeking to establish 

a democratic society with full civil, religious, 
cultural, and political freedom for all its 
citizens. 
. It is a cause for great satisfaction that 
eight Arabs are members of the Knesset (the 
Israel Parliament), that there is universal 
education, universal franchise, and equal 
wages for equal work, despite the present 
conflict between Israel and the Arab States. 
Since the surrounding Arab nations have 
not yet recognized Israel as a nation and con- 
tinue to threaten her very existence by en- 
couraging infiltration for acts of violence and 
sabotage, Israel must continue military con- 
trol and require military passes for Arabs and 
Jews alike in a number of vulnerable areas. 
These security measures cannot be relieved in 
the absence of peace. 

We applaud Zionists and the friends of 
Zionism throughout the world who have long 
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sought to provide a homeland so that Jews 
who felt the sting of discrimination and the 
lash of persecution might live in freedom 
and dignity. 

It was always the hope of the Zionists to 
achieve their goal in cooperation with the 
local Arab peoples. Prior to the Arab war 
against Israel, Arabs were not displaced by 
the colonizing efforts of these idealistic Jew- 
ish pioneers, but were benefited in many 
ways through creative Zionism. 

We are confident that the people of the 
United States will keep in mind the high 
principles and constructive record of Zion- 
ism over the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

We deplore repeated statements of Arab 
leaders that they will never negotiate a 
settlement with Israel, but seek only to de- 
etroy it. 

We are shocked by the reported statement, 
as transmitted through the Associated Press, 
of King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, that “Israel, 
to the Arab world, is like a cancer to the 
human body and the only way of remedy 
is to uproot it just like a cancer. We Arabs 
total about 50 million. Why don’t we sac- 
rifice 10 million of our number to live in 
pride and self-respect?” This is a direct 
challenge to the spiritual foundations of the 
United Nations. 

Likewise, we cannot countenance irre- 
sponsible statements of the few but articu- 
late Israelis who speak of expanding Is- 
rael’s borders to the Jordan River or to its 
ancient boundaries, including the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, which statements 
have beén definitely repudiated by the Is- 
raeli Government. 

We deplore the propaganda machinations 
of the Communists in the Near East. Like 
their Nazi predecessors, the Communists 
portray Israel as an agent of British and 
American expansion; because they recognize 
that the stability, trade, and mutual help 
flowing from an Israel-Arab peace would 
forever doom Russian imperialist designs on 
this strategic and oil-rich area. 

We deplore the fact that the Arab Nations 
went to war against Israel to overthrow the 
United Nations partition resolution of 1947. 

This resolution offered freedOm and self- 
determination to both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. But the rejection of the partition 
resolution by the Arab States and their ag- 
gression against Israel prevented the imple- 
mentation of the specific terms of the United 
Nations resolution—internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the economic union between 
Israel and the proposed Arab State. Like- 
wise, United Nations resolutions looking to 
the rehabilitation and resettlement of the 
Arab refugees have been made inoperative 
by the refusal of the Arab States to acknowl- 
edge their major responsibility for the crea- 
tion and solution of this problem. 

Under the United Nations Armistice Agree- 
ments Israel's territory is larger than the 
partition resolution envisaged. It should be 
recalled, however, that most of the area 
originally assigned to the proposed Arab 
State was annexed by the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. 

We point out that the Arab Nations stand 
alone in their refusal to accept and recognize 
the establishment of Israel as a sovereign 
state. 

We deplore the continuing conflict on the 
borders between the Arab States and Israel. 

This pattern of Arab forays into Israel has 
caused the death and wounding of some 423 
Israelis during the past 3 years and led to 
the tragic reprisal raid on Kibya by the 
eee where 53 Arab villagers lost their 

ves. 

We recognize the validity of the United 
Nations censure of Israel in this specific case. 
We regret, however, that no strong measures 
were outlined at that time to deal with 
future infiltration and boundary line in- 
equities; and by the fact that the resolution 
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of censure did not call upon the parties to 
meet and negotiate. 

We deplore all moves to grant arms to Near 
East states until peace between the Arab 
Nations and Israel is concluded. Regional 
stability cannot be achieved by placing arms 
in the hands of fearful, angry, or frustrated 
rulers. The premature supply of arms tends 
to promote new conflicts, bringing death 
and destruction to both Israelis and Arabs, 
and endangers the defenses of the entire 
region. 

In view of the fact that these concerns 
lead us to the belief that the future of the 
free world hangs in the balance in the Near 
East, we— 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to help both Israel and the Arab 
States by contributing to the relief and re- 
settlement of each group's refugee popula- 
tion, and by granting increased economic 
and technical assistance. 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to encourage regional development of 
the area’s water resources so that all peoples 
may be the benefactors. 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to support, as it did in the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly, the appointment of a com- 
mission with authority limited to the super- 
vision of the holy places only, leaving all 
political concerns in Jerusalem to the re- 
spective Governments of Israel and Jordan. 

Recommend that our Government protest 
to the United Nations Security Council the 
illegal stoppage by Egypt of Israel-bound 
ships in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Eilat. 

Recommend that our Government, in co- 
operation with the United Nations, continue 
to work for the most equitable solution of 
the Arab refugee problem by resettling 
these men, women, and children on the po- 
tentially plantiful lands of the several Arab 
nations. 

In Arab lands, the refugees would be in- 
tegrated into a society with which they have 
kinship of religion and ethnic origin and 
_within economies which will enable them 
to make substantial contributions toward 
their development. The Arab refugees thus 
can constitute a tremendous potential asset 
to the Arab States—to Syria and Iraq espe- 
cially, which have large areas of unculti- 
vated lands and which need manpower. 

We urge that our Government support all 
efforts to have the Arab States negotiate di- 
rectly with Israel, for in this way only can 
peace be brought to the Holy Land, the 
sanctuary wherein have been nourished the 
historic hopes of mankind for brotherhood. 





Are We Buying Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Washington Daily News entitled 
“Slaphappy Security”: 


The United States has spent $7,700,000,000 
since October 1949 to arm our allies, the 
President told Congress. 

Which Is a sizable sum of money. 
of these billions went to Europe, 
is the approximate amount which will 
collected in income taxes this year in the 
three big States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Texas. What did this money buy? 
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On that score the report to Congress js 
less than satisfying. Indeed, in some re. 
spects it seems to be deliberately deceptive, 

For example, the report declares the North 
Atiantic Treaty Organization “has reduceq 
the gap between Soviet Russia's offensive 
strength and the West’s defensive and re. 
taliatory capacity.” Yes, but the gap which 
remains between the 175 divisions Russia 
has and the 30 divisions which the West 
has available now reflects little change in the 
basic situation. 

Lord Ismay, secretary-general of NATO, 
reported last December the West’s strencth 
was not sufficient to keep the Soviet Union 
from overrunning Europe in an allout war, 
and that is the point. 

The report to Congress also makes much 
of the fact that the monthly rate of mili. 
tary shipments to the French Union forces 
fighting the Communists in Indochina in 
1953 was 50 percent higher than in 1952. 
But the report is silent on the much more 
pertinent fact that the French are trying to 
make a deal with the Reds right now. 

What will happen to the arms we are 
sending to Indochina if the French sel) us 
out? Indeed, what will happen to NATO if 
the Communists get representation in the 
governments of France and Italy, as many 
observers predict they will? 

These questions are not raised through 
any intention of urging that the United 
States revert to isolationism. They are 
raised because it is dangerous to ignore them, 

If the people who write the reports which 
the President sends to Congress misrepre- 
sent the actual facts, what dependence can 
be placed on the military structure which 
is based upon such a false conception of the 
situation? 

This doubletalk in which the bureaucrats 
are indulging will not fool the Russians. 
But if it creates a false sense of security at 
home it will invite disaster. 

When we know there are more Commu- 
nists in France and Italy than there were 
4 years ago, it ought to be apparent to every- 
one in our Government that the money we 
are spending abroad isn’t buying what it 
Was supposed to buy. 

It is time for a new look at this whole de- 
fense problem. To that end, let us have 
honest reporting of the cold, unvarnished 
facts so that it will be possible to make an 
intelligent appraisal of the situation. 





Preservation of Academic Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a vital 
part of the free.world fight against com- 
munism is the preservation of academic 
freedom. It is a vital duty of American 
academic institutions to further, by all 
means possible, the resistance of institu- 
tions and scholars to Communist doc- 
trine. The small groups of European 
scholars who have been driven from 
Europe by totalitarianism can help to 
nourish among those still imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain a great degree of 
intellectual resistance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 4 
statement by Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of 
Marquette University, which will be of 
interest to all Members of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, aS follows: 


{THe FicHT FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE 
Soviet UNION AND BEHIND THE IRon CuR- 
TAIN 

(By Roman Smal-Stocki, Ph. D., director of 
Slavic Institute, Marquette University) 


The fight for academic freedom in the 
soviet Union conducted since 1920-22 by us, 
emigré scholars of the non-Russian nations, 
has entered a new phase, Our fight has a 
rather long history. - 

First, after 1922, we had to retreat from 
our mother countries, which were forced into 
the Soviet Union by Russian Communist ag- 
gression. We had to take refuge in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, 
and France, continuing there, as figures in 
the public eye and as professors in the uni- 
yersities, our fight against the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship over liberal arts and 
sciences, and mobilizing all the moral forces 
of central and western Europe for the de- 
fense of academic freedom in the Soviet 
Union. Academic freedom is synonymous 
for us with personal and national freedom 
because freedom is a general idea. 

The second phase began after World War 
ll. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, East Germany, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, suffered the same fate pre- 
viously undergone in the years 1920-22 by 
Ukraine, Byeloruthenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, North Caucasus, the Cossack, 
Tatarian, and Turkestan peoples. All aca- 
demic freedom was suppressed in these coun- 
tries also. Together with the DP profes- 
sors of these new victim countries of Rus- 
sian communism who refused to capitulate 
before Stalin, we again had to retreat to the 
west, and finally reached the last line of 
defense, the United States of America. In 
the still free remainder of Europe, these aca- 
demic and national freedoms are at present 
in mortal danger, and their final fate com- 
pletely depends on the real force commanded 
by the Atlantic nations. 

Some of us émigré scholars had the good 
luck to be integrated into the American uni- 
versities as professors and to join the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 
We all deeply feel that we are in the United 
States confronted with a task and mission 
indissolubly merged with the whole ideolog- 
ical war of the still-free world. We must 
here continue our fight for academic freedom 
for all the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the Soviet Union, including also the 
Russian. 

“Why?” we are often asked by our Ameri- 
ean isolationist or neutral colleagues, and 
they represent 80 percent of the professors. 
Here is our answer: 

(a) We feel a moral obligation to the 
memory of all the thousands of colleagues 
of all nations of the Soviet Union who were 
murdered by the Russian Communist dic- 


tatorship in the previous decades because of - 


their defense of academic and national 
freedom; 

(b) We feel a moral obligation toward all 
colleagues of all nations in the Soviet Union 
and behind the Iron Curtain presently im- 
prisoned and persecuted for their defense of 
free thought and research; 

(c) We must convince our American col- 
leagues that the united public opinion of 
the free world and the U. N. could, by coura- 
gtous acts of condemnation, if not bring 
real relief for the scholars, at least surely 
stimulate the will and spirit of all academic 
institutions, staff and youth, to continue 
their effective intellectual opposition against 
the Russian Communist dictatorship and 
give them the assurance of not being iso- 
lated in their resistance, open or secret, but 
backed by the whole free world: 

(4) We must convince our American col- 

ues that the American moral leadership 
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of the free world depends in the first line 
from their decision whether or not they will 
take over the leadership in our struggle for 
academic freedom against the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship. In previous years a 
rather large group of American university 
professors from leading eastern universities 
established in this regard a rather sad record. 

In May 1953, I presented, with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Bela Kovrig, fornier 
rector of the Hungarian Francis Joseph Uni- 
versity, a resolution at the meeting of the 
Marquette University chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 
After long discussions, the resolution was 
adopted on October 23, 1953, and was sub- 
mitted to the executive council of our 
organization in Washington, D. C. We in- 
cluded in the resolution also Russia proper, 
despite the fact that the destruction of 
academic freedom, the integral part of na- 
tional freedom, is the old method of Russian 
imperialism to keep the non-Russian na- 
tions in Muscovite slavery. And I am sorry 
to say that many chauvinistic Russian exiles 
even today regard this measure as an abso- 
lute necessity to keep indivisible the prison 
of the non-Russian nations, the Soviet 
Empire. 

Here is the text of the resolution which 
is only a part of our original resolution: 


“RESOLUTIONS OF THE MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, OCTOBER 23, 1953 


“Whereas the civilized nations of the 
world are in full accord that academic free- 
dom presents the indispensable condition of 
all creative efforts which tend to increase 
knowledge and rationality within culture; 
and 

“Whereas academic freedom is the com- 
mon inalienable right of all those who par- 
ticipate in the service of truth and in the 
spreading of the social value of enlighten- 
ment; and 

“Whereas academic freedom like every 
freedom is indivisible; and 

“Whereas in the Soviet Union and in the 
captive countries academic freedom is sup- 
pressed to the detriment of scholarship, 
students, the respective national cultures and 
the common interest of humanity: Be it 

“Resolved, That— , 

“1. The Marquette University Chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors condemns the Russian Communist 
Government’s denial of academic freedom 
to the academies, universities, and students 
in the Soviet Union; 

“2. The chapter condemns the Communist 
dictatorship’s denial of academic freedom to 
the academies, universities, and students of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; 

“3. The chapter expresses deep distress 
over the tragic plight of such traditional 
centers of learning as Cracow, Prague, Leip- 
zig, and Budapest; 


“4, The chapter extends a pledge of soll- 
darity to fellow scholars and students of all 
Union and Autonomous Republics of the 
Soviet Union and of the captive countries; 
and 


“5. The chapter urges the executive coun- 
cil of the American Association of University 
Professors to request the Government of the 
United States to take steps to make repre- 
sentations to the proper national and inter- 
national authorities concerning these viola- 
tions of academic freedom.” 


Thus the fight of the former European 
university professors for academic freedom 
in their old countries entered into a new 
phase, now in a common front with Ameri- 
can university professors. It is now up to 
our American colleagues to take over the 
leadership in this fight which defends also 
the basic principle of the American academic 
world, also endangered by subversive Rus- 
sian communism. 
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The tremendous importance of our ideo- 
logical fight for academic freedom against 
the Russian Communist dictatorship surely 
cannot be overlooked or neglected by free 
Western and Americzn institutions, whether 
public or private: Our fight led to the crea- 
tion of such glorious traditions as the Free 
Ukrainian University in Prague, the Ukrain- 
ian Scientific Institutes in the capitals of 
Europe, and the Promethean Learned Con- 
gress of the exiled scholars of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in Warsaw in the year 1936. 
Through these institutional media we in- 
tensified and persisted in the struggle against 
Stalin's cultural and linguistic policy that 
could only mean death to the cultural being 
of the non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. 

Indifference to this struggle for academic 
freedom can only serve the interests of those 
perpetrating what amounts to cultural and 
national genocide. An impassioned under- 
standing and a constructive will to imple- 
ment this present fight for academic free- 
dom would reinforce the most decisive 
weapon in the ideological war against Rus- 
sian communism. We seek this understand- 
ing and will on the part of our public and 
private agencies in the combined interests 
of the security of our Nation and of ultimate 
truth itself. 


Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs reported to the House, H. R. 
4449, a bill providing for the construc- 
tion of the Echo Park Dam and other 
participating projects within the upper 
Colorado River storage project, on 
Tuesday, the 18th of May. 

The committee approved this project 
by a vote of 13 to 12, without considering 
serious evaporation calculation errors 
admitted by the the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Before the committee took final 
action on this bill, I endeavored to insert 
in the record the Bureau’s admission 
that it erred in estimating the evapora- 
tion loss from a high dam at Glen Can- 
yon, Ariz. 

The committee, however, refused to 
take official cognizance of this crucial 
evidence of error, which throws an en- 
tirely new light on the Echo Park Dam 
controversy. This is typical of the high- 
handed manner in which this vast bil- 
lion-dollar project has been approached. 
The committee has heard a tremendous 
amount of testimony to try to prove 
Echo Park Dam essential to the project. 
But it has received very little evidence 
to demonstrate the economic, agricul- 
tural, and engineering feasibility of 
other storage dams and participating 
projects. The committee’s refusal to 
consider the important evidence of error 
indicates how frightened and frantic 
Echo Park proponents are, and that they 
are willing to support any and all proj- 
ects in their desperation. 

The evaporation error at Glen Canyon, 
which is a key feature of the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, casts consid- 
erable doubt on the need for Echo Park 
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if a high dam can be built at Glen Can- 
yon instead of the lower one contained 
in the bill. In view of the admission of 
error as to Glen Canyon, it is quite pos- 
sible that other serious planning errors 
have been made on other parts of the 
project. 

In a public release dated May 14, 1954, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced that a recalculation of the 
upper Colorado Riyer data was to be 
made, including in that release the con- 
tents of the letter from the Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ralph Tudor, 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I wish to include that release as a part 
of my remarks. 

Orpers RECALCULATION ON UPPER COLORADO 
EVAPORATION Data 


Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph A. 
Tudor today advised a congressional sub- 
committee that a recalculation of the evap- 
oration factors on all reservoirs proposed in 
the upper Colorado River project has been 
ordered. 

In a letter to Congressman Wri1iam H., 
Harrison, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee, Under Secretary Tudor declared that 
data supplied by the Bureau of Reclamation 
on evaporation losses from a high Glen Can- 
yon dam had to be corrected. The Bureau's 
figures were used in testimony before the 
subcommittee in January and in a subse- 
quent letter. 

Under Secretary Tudor’s letter follows: 

May 13, 1954. 
Hon. WriL1aM H. Harrison, 

Chairman, Irrigation Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Harrison: On January 18, 
1954, I appeared before your subcommittee 
and testified on behalf of the upper Colo- 
rado River project. A part of that testimony 
was a recommendation that the Echo Park 
and Split Mountain Dams be included in 
the project. These two dams have been op- 
posed by persons and organizations inter- 
ested in conservation. Th Department 
recommended construction of the dams 
rather than other possible alternates for 
various reasons including lesser evaporation 
losses. 

On March 9 I advised you by letter of cer- 
tain errors that had been made by me in 
my testimony, and I particularly advised you 
that if a high dam should be built at Glen 
Canyon in lieu of dams at Echo Park and 
Split Mountain the increased losses for evap- 
oration will amount to 70,000 acre-feet per 
year. 

I have this week been advised by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation that the figures which 
they supplied me for both my original tes- 
timony and my letter of March 9 for evapo- 
ration from a high Glen Canyon Dam were 
in error to the extent of an additional 45,000 
acre-feet. Thus, it appears that the greater 
evaporation losses from a high Glen Canyon 
Dam built in lieu of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain would be in the order of 25,000 
acre-feet per year. 

This brings .up the possibility of substi- 
tuting a high Glen Canyon Dam for the 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. I 
have reviewed this matter at length with 
the Commission of Reclamation and with the 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power and 
for reasons which were given in my testimony 
and by other witnesses before your subcom- 
mittee we do not consider such a substitute 
justifiable. 

You may note that my statement sub- 
mitted to your subcommittee read as follows: 


“Should the Glen Canyon Reservoir water 
surface be raised to provide this additional 
storage, it would present serious difficulty 
of protecting the Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument. This monument is unique and 
has no counterpart. Furthermore, the ad- 
ditional storage in this lower elevation area 
of high evaporation would more than offset 
the savings of evaporation by elimination 
of Echo Park. The plan would further con- 
centrate storage in the lower end of the 
basin and fail to provide the needed river 
control in the upper section. The system 
power output would be reduced by an esti- 
mated 285,000 kilowatts if this plan is 
adopted.” 

I am aware that this error in the evapora- 
tion calculations for the high Glen Canyon 
Dam Reservoir may cast doubt as to the 
reliability of the calculations for other reser- 
voirs. However, my inquiry indicates that 
the possibility of this is, indeed, remote. 
Nonetheless, instructions have been issued 
to have a new check made and this is now 
being done. 

I regret that this information was not 
brought to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee at an earlier date. As an explanation 
but not as an excuse, these new Bureau of 
Reclamation figures only came to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioner of Reclamation and 
the Secretary of the Department within the 
past week. 

Sincerely yours, 
RatPu A. Tvpor, 
Under Secretary. 





Asia Leaders Fear the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, herewith is an article by Mr. William 
L. Ryan written in.Geneva, Switzerland, 
under date of May 24 and the writer 
points out that there is a mistrust of any 
alliance that might possibly be made 
with the United States and other Asiatic 
countries: 

Asta Leavers Pear Any AcTION W111. PLUNGE 
THEM Into War—THeEY Do Not BELIEvE 
UntrTep STaTes Has AGGRESSIVE DESIGNS, BUT 
StTmLL MISTRUST ALLIANCE 

(By William L. Ryan) 

GENEVA, May 24.—There is not the slightest 
indication at the Geneva conference that 
the Communists will accept anything but 
surrender of the West in Asia. 

Apparently they are sure communism is on 
a victorious march, with the decisive battle 
for Vietnam all but behind them. The 
Russians are calling the tune here, even pre- 
paring the speeches of the Communist Viet 
Minh representatives in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

After a month of talk there seems no pros- 
pect of anything but obstruction and dead- 
lock. The Russians exude confidence that 
they hold the trump cards. 

Communism is relying heavily on a drive 
to turn Asian nationalism and Asian fears 
into potent weapons against the West in a 
long-term struggle for domination of a 
continent. 

The United States has been losing battles 
in this propaganda war, though it has not 
yet, by any means, lost the war. Asian dis- 
trust of the West, after a century of colonial 
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domination, is being twisted and turneg 
against the United States in a political. 
psychological offensive designed to wi, 
cheap victories. 

The Communists are not concerned with 
masses now. This war is for the intellectual 
the educated layer of Asians from whoge 
ranks come the raw materials for govern. 
ment and leadership. 

In those ranks America has been } 
friends. They are not going over to the Com. | 
munist side, but in frustration are retiring 
into a neutral shell. And that serves the 
Communist cause. 

For one who has just returned from Asig 
there is an atmosphere almost of fan 
here in Geneva. Talk of united action ip 
Asia seems removed from reality. 


HOPES DIM FOR ALLIANCE 


At the moment, prospects seem dim for 
any Southeast Asia defense system under 
United States inspiration or protection, 
That may yet change as the Communist 
breath gets hotter on Southeast Asian necks, 
If so, the United States hopes to have the 
framework of an alliance which those nations | 
can join if they choose. 

But in an extensive tour of that vast, un- 
derdeveloped, poverty-ridden area I found 
that, with few exceptions, Asian leaders cling 
to the view that any involvement in a bloc— 
however defensive it may be—will make Asia 
the cockpit for world: war III. 

With the understanding they would not be 
quoted by name, Asian leaders spoke frankly 
of their fears and frustrations in trying to 
build new nations in an area whose un- 
plumbed riches and geographical position 
make it a tempting target for Red expan- 
sion. 

“Those who want to be friends of the 
United States are falling silent now,” an 
elderly pro-American statesman told me sad- 
ly. “It is becoming just as politically un- 
wise in this part of the world to take the 
side of the United States as it is for you in 
the States to take the part of Red China.” 


ASIAN LEADERS SEE THREAT 


Asian leaders are alive to the internal 
Communist threat and have been fighting 
it consistently. They fear communism. But, 
first of all, they fear a new general war. 

Because of this, however mistakenly, they 
fear the United States. They do not believe 
Americans have any aggressive designs on 
them. But they have a dread that actions 
of the United States in a head-on Clash with 
the Soviet Union might plunge Asia into the 
most dreadful of all wars. 

They insist they have won substantial vic- 
tories over their domestic Communists and 
can keep them in check, short of invasion 
from China. 

But many of these anti-Communist leaders 
themselves help Communist propaganda 
along. Anticolonialism is the cement hold- 
ing these new nations together. Many 8 
leader is not adverse to transferring the 
former fear of Britain, France, or Holland 
over to the United States. Several frankly 
admitted this to me. 

Certainly the two largest nations, India 
and Indonesia, would have to be counted 
out of a southeast Asian alliance as matters 
stand now. And Burma likely would cast 4 
cautious look northward. That leaves Paki- 
stan, Thailand, and Malaya, short of a de- 
fense line, pushed all the way back to the 
Pacific island chain. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may bé 
correctly given in the Recorp. 

















Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before 63d Continental Con- 
gress of National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania  I[Mr. 
Martin] before the 63d Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington, D. C., Thursday 
evening, April 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DEFENSE OF FREEDOM TODAY AND 

tess TOMORROW 
(Address of United States Senator Epwarp 
Martin, of Pennsylvania) 

It is a rare privilege to address this honor- 
able and outstanding American organization. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always been steadfast and militant in 
defense of the United States and our heri- 
tage of liberty and independence. 

No organization defends and supports the 
ideals of freedom with deeper loyalty to the 
principles upon which our Republic was 
established. . 

No organization fights harder for 100 per- 
cent Americanism. 

No organization appreciates more sincerely 
the fundamental principle that the great- 
ness of our country is based on the most 
precious gift bestowed by God upon man- 
kind—freedom of the individual. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, our birthright 
of freedom was not conferred by govern- 
ment. It was not granted by legislative 


_ enactment. 


_ It was held by the Founding Fathers to be 

4 divine blessing—a sacred trust to be treas- 
ured, guarded, and defended with all we 
have and all we are—with our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

_, Upon that foundation the United States, 
in less than 200 years, has become the great- 
et and most powerful Nation in all history. 

Upon that foundation a savage wilderness 
Was transformed into a bright land of free- 

_ dom, with the highest material, cultural, and 
spiritual attainments in all the world. 

We can point with the greatest pride to 
all that has been achieved in a comparatively 

“short span of years. But we must never for- 
get that we did not reach the proud position 
We ocupy without struggle and sacrifice. 

It is ours today because heroes and patriots 
Amevery generation were willing to shed their 
/ and give their lives in defense of 


The troubled times in which we live call 
everyone of us to take up the cause 
they so nobly served. The dangers we face 
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today call for renewed dedication to our 
country and our flag. They call for deeper 
devotion to the ideals of liberty and inde- 
pendence, for new strength and courage in 
defense of freedom. 

America faces a desperate challenge. 

It is a challenge hurled by evil forces that 
would destroy the principle of individual 
freedom. 

The voice of the demagogue is loud in the 
land. The brazen tongues of self-seeking 
politicians still proclaim the false and de- 
ceptive promise of prosperity and security 
without effort and without sacrifice. 

The advocates of a planned and controlled 

society—call it socialism, collectivism, com- 
munism, or by any other name—are still 
among us. They are still offering their fan- 
tastic hope of a more abundant life if we will 
but give up our individual freedom. 
. Their one objective is to undermine our 
system of free government and to replace it 
with the same socialistic pattern that has 
led other great nations to destruction. 

The danger is real. It must have our care- 
ful attention when we consider the defense 
of American freedom. 

Unfortunately, we have amongst us so 
many misguided persons who do not fully 
apppreciate the real meaning of American- 
ism. 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our growth and progress. 

They do not seem to understand that the 
progress of our country has always depended 
on the principle that each American must 
bear his share of the burden of supporting 
and defending our country. 

That principle was so well set forth by 
George Washington when he said, and I 
quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of a free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice. to the defense of it.” 

The Founding Fathers were men of keen 
perception and far-sighted vision. They 
knew from the record of history that under 
self-rule the people might destroy their 
government by robbing their own treasury. 

They feared that political demagogues 
would undertake projects that seemed good 
for the individual with no regard for the 
ability of the people to pay the cost. 

The vastly increased cost of goverment at 
all levels gives some indication of how far 
we have gone in that direction. 

I do not want to burden you with too 
many figures, but I feel that this great and 
powerful organization should have all 
the facts. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of all 
local government in the United States was 
about $54, billion a year. It has now more 
than doubled. At that time local govern- 
ment had outstanding bonds of about $12 
billion. That debt has now increased to $22 
billion, 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of operat- 
ing State government in all the 48 States was 
about $2 billion a year. It has now increased 
to the enormous sum of $12 billion. At that 
time the 48 States owed about $2 billion, 
which in 25 years has been expanded to 
nearly $10 billion. 

The total cost of the Federal Government 
was less than $3 billion 25 years ago and in 
1953 it was close to $75 billion, which, I hope, 


can be greatly decreased in the next fis- 
cal year. 

Twenty-five years ago the national debt 
was about $16 billion. Now it has just 
about reached the statutory limit, the stag- 
gering sum of $275 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 500,000 
employees on the Federal payroll. Today 
there are 2,347,000, a decrease of 200,000 from 
the high figure of a year ago. The total 
number of all Government employees, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, is now more than 8 
million, while 25 years ago it was about 3 
million. 

The salaries of the Federal employees is 
now equal to the wages of all the workers in 
the steel industry of America and twice that 
of all the railroads. 

I bring these figures to your attention be- 
cause the solvency of our country has an 
important bearing on the defense of our 
freedom. 

They are a solemn warning that financial 
irresponsibility is the first step to disaster 
for a Nation just as it is for an individual. 

They should make us stop and reflect upon 
the grim truth that in a bankrupt nation 
there is no freedom, no justice—only hunger, 
poverty, dictatorship, and slavery. 

What is the reason for the enormous cost 
of government? 

It is because we are shirking our individ- 
ual responsibility. 

We have permitted the expenditure of vast 
sums of money for undertakings by govern- 
ment which are properly the business of 
private enterprise. 

We have permitted large expenditures for 
sectional and regional advantage which have 
been detrimental to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

We have seen the development of a power- 
ful central government because the States 
have surrendered many of their functions 
and responsibilities in exchange for the so- 
called Federal aid. 

The same process is taking place at the 
lower levels of government. Local respon- 
sibility is being destroyed by the shifting of 
purely local functions to the State level. 

Our people seem to forget that every tax 
dollar spent by government comes from the 
earnings of the worker and that government 
has nothing to give except that which it first 
takes from the people themselves. 

Are the American peopie so attracted by 
gaudy promises and glowing pictures of a 
care-free future, that they are willing to 
close their eyes to the most terrible waste 
and extravagance our country has ever 
known? 

Are the American people so indifferent to 
the real facts that they are willing be fooled? 

Can America be awakened to the danger? 

Can the fighting spirit of American people 
be aroused to save America from the social- 
istic system that has brought other great na- 
tions to destruction? 

Unless we learn and apply that lesson of 
history, American freedom will be wiped 
out. 

If America is to be preserved as the great- 
est nation in history, our people must stop 
leaning on the Government and stand once 
more on their own feet as our forefathers 
did. 

I am confident that the loyal and patriotic 
Daughters of the American Revolution will 
be in the front line of the battle to save 
American freedom, 
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We must restore a sense of individual 
integrity and responsibility. 

We must think more about our duties as 
citizens than our rights and privileges. 

We must drive out corruption at all levels 
of government. 

We must rid ourselves of racketeers and 
profiteers who demand something for 
nothing. 

We must clamp down on law evaders and 
law violators. 

We must crush the poisonous influence of 
communism and every other subversive ele- 
ment that is undermining loyalty to America. 

We must resist the efforts of those who 
would replace our free Republic with the 
planned economy of the welfare state. 

We must safeguard the national economy 
against abuses by big business, big labor, and 
big government. 

We must strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual vitality of our people. 

We must depend more upon ourselves and 
less upon the Government. 

We must practice honesty, self-reliance, 
thrift, tolerance, and above all, faith in God. 

As soldiers we are taught that we must 
have an estimate of the situation and a plan 
of action before we go into battle. 

Pirst we learn all we can about the enemy 
and his possible action, also complete infor- 
mation about our own troops. I believe I 
have given you an accurate estimate of the 
situation. 

In this conflict we know that our enemies 
abroad are the godless, treacherous, aggressor 
nations. We know that our enemies here at 
home are traitors who conspire to tear down 
the American flag and to overthrow this Gov- 
ernment by force, if necessary. In addition, 
we have the careless and selfish American. 
He is not a well-trained soldier. 

We know we must be prepared. We must 
be equipped and we must be trained. 

I humbly submit for your consideration 
the following training program as a basis for 
our plan of action. 

First, we must strengthen the influence of 
the family and the home. There are few 
juvenile delinquents in good families. The 
morale is high. They possess a high degree 
of integrity. 

Second, our schools must be presided over 
by men and women imbued with the highest 
ideals of this Republic. Their job is a 
sacred trust. They should teach the young 
to be self-reliant, tolerant, and unselfish. 
They should teach the glories of the Ameri- 
ean way of life and what it has accomplished. 

Third, we need militant and tolerant 
ehurches. We should all be generous in 
support of our churches, cathedrals, and 
synagogues. They should teach the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual. They 
should provide for the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, the YMCA, the YWCA, the youth or- 
ganizations of every faith and all the other 
great groups that stand for Americanism at 
its best. 

My fellow Americans, one of our most im- 
portant duties in defense of American free- 
dom is to mold the minds of youth s0 as to 
build men and women of character, principle, 
end integrity. 

We should teach our boys and girls to be 
grateful for the strength and loyalty of the 
men who, in the name of liberty, created this 
powerful Nation. It was the first time in 
history that a government had as its prime 
purpose the preservation of the God-given 
right of freedom of the individual. Our 
Government was consecrated in the blood 
and tears of stalwart men and women for 
that purpose. : 

Our rich soil and our great endowment of 
natural resources were important in the de- 
velopment of the America we enjoy, but the 
strongest factor was the iron spirit in the 
hearts and minds of the men and women 
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who founded, created, and developed the 
United States. 

Let us work and fight to preserve the heri- 
tage they have so gioriously given us. 





Have We Been Wrong in Indochina? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the 
Honorable ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas, before the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Bar Association, Youngstown, 
Ohio, May 21, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I remember some years ago 
when I was in the active practice of law in 
my home State of Kansas attending similar 
meetings of the State bar association, I never 
could refrain from wondering—silently of 
course—why a pleasant evening of friendly 
association with fellow practitioners of the 
law and their ladies had to be spoiled by 
being forced to listen to the speaker of the 
evening. I thought then, and on numerous 
occasions since, that society has.a big debt to 
settle with whoever first insisted that a ban- 
quet’s afterpiece must be a speech. I sup- 
pose the originator looked upon it as a sort 
of penance that the guests must pay for an 
enjoyable evening. 

Nevertheless, being mortal, I must confess 
that I am rather proud of having been asked 
to speak before this annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Bar Association. It brings me 
into association with some of the most dis- 
tinguished legal minds in the Nation. 

I cannot help remembering that an illus- 
trious Chief Justice of the United States 
was a member of this bar; that his late be- 
loved and distinguished son, whom it was my 
good fortune to count as a personal friend, 
was an active practitioner and member of 
this bar; and that today my good friends, 
the able senior Senator from this State, JoHN 
Bricker, and Congressman Frank Bow, are 
among its leading lights. 

When your distinguished president, Mr. C. 
Kenneth Clark, wrote me of this annual 
meeting, I had an inner apprehension about 
accepting the nomination as a speaker. It 
may seem strange to you that a politician 
would ever be reluctant about any oppor- 
tunity to talk—about anything. 

The first problem was time. In common 
with my 95 colleagues in the Senate, I am 
on 4 perpetual merry-go-round of duties 
large and small which in my case take, on an 
average, of 15 hours a day, 6 days a week. I 
reserve Sunday for three things—a little 
more sleep, church, and several hours of 
quiet refiective thinking about current and 
future problems. 

The second question was what could I say 
to men so peculiarily equipped as are mem- 
bers of this or any other State bar associa- 
tion. Of all the professions, lawyers per- 
haps have the greatest opportunity to know 
the facts of life. Even our jurists, who are 
frequently portrayed as sitting in ivory- 
domed cubicles, deal daily with the ebb and 
flow of man’s affairs—the things which affect 
and alter the tide of events. 

I could, of course, discuss the latest facets 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and whether 
trucking regulations issued thereunder are 
consonant with the act; but as I look around 
me I see many men who are infinitely better 
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equipped to do so. I might present a dis. 
course on the antitrust statutes on the point 
of whether the Supreme Court.can sustain 
@ lower court decision in the booking of thea. 
trical acts without materially narrowing th, 
application of the Sherman Act; but again 
prudence commands that I hold my tongue 
among my betters. 

I mention these things merely to empha. 
size that even a politician sometimes thinks 
beforehand about what he is going to tax 
about. ’ 

And, of course, I could make a rip-snorting 
political speech, boasting of the record of my 
party, damning the opposition, wrapping my. 
self in the flag, and present a series of Mon. 
day-morning quarterbacking declarations 
designed to make me look like the wisest man 
since Solon or Solomon, 

There is a time and a place for everything 
I think this is a place to talk facts—plain 
unvarnished, nonpolitical facts. I think this 
is a time to reason together, to examine the 
conditions and circumstances that surroung 
us. 

Tom Paine, rallying a despondent, bewi). 
dered band of patriots who saw Only defeat 
ahead of them in their valiant try for free. 
dom, said that was a time to try men’s souls, 

This too is a moment in history that is 
fine for pessimists. The world seems upside 
down. Everywhere there is an air of confy. 
sion and crisis. We are living in a time when 
it is only too easy to feel down in the mouth 
and walk around mutteving lugubriously to 
ourselves and to each other. The hour is a 
good one for the Cassandras. It is a good 
one for the purveyors of doom and gloom, for 
the Jeremiahs who stress the dark side of 
everything, for the hand-wringers and the 
defeatists. The times are again ideal for 
all those who talk fatalistically about not 
being able to stop the wave of the future, 
once the Nazi wave, and now the Red wave. 

We become bitter in our criticisms, we 
become strident in our views, we shout when 
we should be quiet, we bluster when we 
should be calm, we threaten when we should 
be firm. All too often, we are the angry man 
who has lost his sense of proportion, who 
sees everything in black and white instead 
of shades of gray. 

Let us agree first on one premise. The day 
is gone when the United States can or will 
live alone in the world. The great oceans 
which were our moats can be traversed in 
hours by planes, and in minutes by guided 
missiles. Chicago, Detroit, you here in 
Youngstown, are scarcely 5 hours away from 
Soviet Russia’s nearest Arctic base by planes 
capable of carrying the atomic bomb. At 
least that is what we are told. 

Moreover, whether we like it or not, every 
facet of our domestic economy is affected by 
what goes on in the world about us. The 
return to @ peacetime economy in a nation 
geared to war and the furnishing of muni- 
tions and economic aid to its allies, is 4 
difficult and uneasy task, as events of the 
last year have proved. The market prices of 
our grains and fibers, the rate of steel mill 
production, the activity of our factories— 
all are quickly and directly affected by the 
tide of events in other lands. Russian in- 
transigence in Germany, Red China's de- 
meanor in a Geneva conference, the chang- 
ing events in Indochina, daily affect our 
own economy. 

It must be clear, therefore, that the prob- 
lem which transcends all others in our lives 
is the international problem, the difficulties 
between East and West. 

I was impressed recently when I read the 
observations of a distinguished Peruvian 
political refugee, Dr. Hoya de la Torre. He 
was the leader of a revolutionary party in 
Peru. For 5 years he had time to think while 
he had asylum in the Colombian Embassy 
in Lima. In his view, the essence of the 
conflict between East and West lies in two 
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differing conceptions of. freedom. To Asia, 
with its fatalistie religions and social and 
political traditions, freedom is hardly 
known. To the West, freedom is all impor- 
tant. The history of the West is its con- 
tinuing struggle to win and maintain free- 
dom. Consequently, justice usually means 
pread without freedom to the East, and may 
sometimes mean freedom without bread to 
the West. That is why, he believes, com- 
munism has @ stronger appeal in Asia than 
in the West. Marxism, as a political doc- 
trine, is inconceivable without the suppres- 
sion of liberty. This cannot long succeed 
anywhere in the West. Its success in the 
East will depend on how long bread means 
more than freedom. 

Let us consider one facet of this conflict 
between East and West, the Indochina situ- 
ation. It is, at the moment, the most criti- 
cal, the most dangerous, and the most com- 
plex of the lot. It is a boiling caldron which 
could involve us in war. It is no secret, I 
suppose, that only a few weeks ago we were, 
indeed, very near fo a repetition of our 
Korean adventure, 

Indochina is a faraway land, a land of 
fabled temples and plodding oxen. It is also 
a land of steaming jungles, dirty rice paddies, 
rubber plantations and tin mines. It has a 
population of 30 million people, divided into 
three distinct political states, with more than 
a dozen different religions and many distinct 
racial groups. It is a country of great topo- 
praphical contrasts, from hot tropical rice 
paddies to mountainous savage jungle, 
through much of which few men have passed. 
In the strange amalgam of its contrasting 
population, is the distinct stratum of 3 mil- 
lion Chinese who live as a class apart, well 
interlarded into the economic life, but so- 
cially aloof. As a producer of rice, rubber, 
tea, coal, coffee, pepper, teakwood and jute 
for export, the country is potentially a great 
world trader with much of the world’s needs 
in these commodities. There is abject pov- 
erty in the crowded river deltas of the Mek- 
tong and Red Rivers, but potentially the 
country could support many times its popu- 
lation if it had a better economy and im- 
proved transportation, Its public health and 
educational levels are dismally low, which 
is no tribute to its 100 years of colonial ex- 
ploitation, 

We gain nothing by censuring France—the 
times are too grave for that—but there can 
be little doubt that Indochina has been the 
worst administered colonial area in all Asia. 

Vietnam, largest and most important of 
the 3 Indochina States, consists of 3 prov- 
inces. Cochin China is in the north, Annam 
in the center along the east coast, and Ton- 
king is in the north. 

Vietnam, has about 22 million of the 30 
million people in all Indochina and most of 
its people are Annamese. They come from 
an old migration which had its start in West- 
ern China but have been established in their 
present locale since 1190 B. C., some 3,000 
years ago. While the majority inhabit the 
low coastal areas with their rich rice growing 
areas, there are also numerous aboriginal 
tribes, who live in the high mountain chain 
which runs the length of the peninsula. 
These tribes recognize no law,but their own, 
and this includes the French, the Vietnam, 
or the Viet Minh. The jungle in which they 
live is so dense a machinegun burst will not 
penetrate 30 yards from the narrow infre- 
quent trails that traverse it. For the most 
pert, they have no concern with the war, and 
want only to be left alone. 

Tonkin, the northernmost of the three 
Provinces of Vietnam, includes both rich 
river delta and mountains. It has good de- 
Posits of fine anthracite coal, copper, man-~ 
ganese, iron, and tungsten. 

The other two states of Indochina are Cam- 
bodia and Laos. Cambodia, which lies in the 
southwest corner of the peninsula, is the 
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ancient kingdom of the Khmers. Cambodia's 
people are mostly of Thai origin, and theirs 
is a closely integrated community; proud, 
rich in all the necessities of life, with a 
glorious cultural heritage of art, music, and 
literature. Its magnificent sixth century 
temple at Angkor was 1 of the 7 wonders 
of the ancient world. The people are most- 
ly Buddhists, a state religion whose loyal 
subjects are both devout and disciplined in 
its powerful hierarchy. There is also a tribal 
minority known as the Isaraks, whose reli- 
gious faith strongly resembles Brahmanism, 
Laos is the least developed of the three Asso- 
ciated States. In fact, it is probably 1 of 
only 2 nations in the whole world which 
does not have 1 mile of railroad. While it 
has teak, gold, and tin which have been 
exploited to some degree, little has been done 
to facilitate getting its products out into 
world commerce profitably. Its people are 
Buddhists, predominantly of Thai origin. 

It is significant, I think, that some months 
ago when a number of nervous communiques 
were issued by the French about a forthcom- 
ing Communist invasion of Laos, the Lao- 
tians were the least concerned, and even to- 
day show less interest in the war next door 
than we do. 

Why this lesson in the geography, eco- 
nomics, and social and religious life of Indo- 
china? Simply because it is essential that 
we have some understanding of basic facts 
before we, or our Government, make deci- 
sions which would involve us in undertak- 
ings which may be unwise, imprudent, and 
even wronj. 

The war in Indochina is nearly 8 years old. 
I have sought to learn something about it. 
I must tell you in all honesty that it is dif- 
ficult for me to support the belief that the 
conflict between the French-supported Viet- 
nam and the rebel Viet Minh is, in fact, a 
war between the forces of freedom on one 
hand and the forces of communism on the 
other hand. The war had its genesis in a 
sincere attempt by nationalists to shake off 
the French colonial yoke. It was spurred, of 
course, by Japan’s potent slogan of Asia for 
the Asiatics, which has become a rallying 
cry for all Asia. It was given added fuel 
by Gandhi’s nationalistic movement in In- 
dia and Holland’s relinquishment of the East 
Indies. Nationalism, throw the white man 
out, get rid of colonial exploiters, is a raging 
fire today through all Asia. 

It is true that the leader of the Indo- 
chinese rebel forces is Communist trained. 
But the United States has had a group of 
military advisers helping the French-led 
forces. It is true that the rebel forces have 
been getting military supplies from Red 
China, and possibly from the Soviets. But 
the United States has supplied more than a 
billion in war material. The principal dif- 
ference is, that the Red Chinese are getting 
paid in rice, tungsten, and other commodi- 
ties, and we are giving our supplies away. 

Our press and radio in recent weeks have 
pulled no punches in describing the Viet 
Minh as the Communist forces. But as little 
as 3 months ago, not even the French so 
identified them. In fact, up to very re- 
cently, dispatches from Saigon discreetly and 
consistently called them the Communist-led 
Viet Minh, but never the Communist forces, 
or the Communist Viet Minh. It is clear that 
the Vietnamese themselves have little heart 
for the war; that the French have difficulty 
in recruiting them; that arms, munitions, 
and men go over to the rebel side each day 
in large numbers and amount. It is inter- 
esting to ask ourselves at what point did this 
war, which the record shows to have been a 
war for freedom and independence, a war 
against imperialism, at what point did it 
suddenly become a war of Communist ag- 
gression? 

The basis of reasoning lies in distinguish- 
ing fact from fancy, truth from untruth. In 
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examining the Indochina situation, we harm 
only ourselves if we refuse to look at the 
facts. 

It is a fact that more than two-thirds of 
the world’s population goes to bed hungry 
every night. It is a fact that most of that 
two-thirds live in Asia. It is a fact that 
communism breeds on poverty and want. 
But to conclude from these facts that all 
Asia will fall under Communist control is 
to commit a folly of reasoning which places 
us on a false premise right from the start. 

Asia is in revolution—revolution against 
colonialism. The spirit which animated the 
American Revolution, and the French Revo- 
lution in the 18th century, and Bolivar’s 
great cause in South America in the 19th 
century, has taken firm root in Asia in this 
century. What we in America believe is the 
inalienable right of all men to walk as 
equals with dignity in the world communi- 
ty is sweeping Asia today. 

Are we in America to say nay to this? 
Yet consider the position that we have been 
putin. Throughout Asia, and even in many 
parts of Europe, we are now regarded as 
the protectors and defenders of colonialism. 
We, who fought the first revolution for the 
rights of man, are censured everywhere as 
defending greed and exploitation of native 
populations. Is it any wonder that inde- 
pendence movements are driven into the lap 
of the Kremlin? We help the cause of world 
communism by failure to stand solidly for 
the cause of world democracy. In the minds 
of a great many Asiatics, Europeans, and 
those in the Arab States, America does not 
quite know what it is for, and only faintly 
what it is against. 

We are a freedom-inspired Nation, de- 
voted to the tenets of democracy, but remem- 
ber that Communist China.makes the same 
claim. And the Chinese shrewdly point out 
that we are the defenders of the white man’s 
policy of exploitation, an argument which 
the natives find easy to believe in the light 
of the facts. When we send, or even threaten 
to send, our troops and treasure halfway 
around the world in apparent defense of 
colonialism, it’s no help to us that the 
Asiatic knows no more about us than we 
do about him. And the eventual penalty to 
us is infinitely more than the loss of troops 
and treasure. 

I turn now from a recital of these facts 
to some consideration of where we are, and 
where we are going. I have formed some 
opinions about the wisdom of our course so 
far and of our policies. I believe that these 
judgments are based on facts—on the facts 
I have recited and many more. 

Able men, students of world political and 
social movements, believe that communism 
thrives best wherever poverty and despair 
and exploitation of the mass of the people 
exist. The masters of the Kremlin believe 
it too. Where are these areas today? 

Obviously most of Asia, the African col- 
onies, and the Arab States in the Middle 
East are fertile breeding grounds for com- 
munism. 

And why not? Consider the living stand- 
ards of the people. Men, women, and even 
children, work from dawn to dark without 
making enough to ward off the pangs of 
perpetual hunger. The average life expect- 
ancy is less than 30 years. Infant mortality 
is shocking; a sizable percentage of those 
who live become blind or partially blind 
through disease. 

What do you think runs through the mind 
of a Chinese woman, a child strapped to her 
bosom and a heavy sack of coal on her back, 
as all day long she climbs up and down a 
ship’s ladder refueling the ship from a coal- 
ing dock in Shanghai or Hong Kong? 

What do you think are the thoughts of 
an Egyptian fellahin, walking patiently be- 
hind the same kind of a plow his forefathers 
used in biblical times, all day long for 30 
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cents a day and a ration of old camel meat 
once a week? 

What motivates the men and women who 
when the nights get cold in the winter 
months throw themselves into the swirling 
waters of the Whangpoo? 

Isn't it clear that people like this haven't 
anything to lose; that they believe that any 
change must be for the better? You may 
say: But their lot won't be better under 
communism. Of course not; but the Com- 
munists are clever enough to promise that 
it will be better; that communism is striving 
to help them, 

Has the Western World ever even promised 
them anything? Isn’t it easy to see how 
communism becomes a kind of religion for 
millions of such miserable, despairing crea- 
tures who have nothing to lose but their 
chains in embracing a new creed? 

Does the Western World thwart commu- 
nism by sitting idly by while all this goes on? 
Can we, in the kind of world we now live in, 
afford in our own self-interest to remain 
silent, to allow the fuse to reach the gun- 
powder? There was a time immediately after 
the end of World War II when we had the 
influence and the power to insist that the 
first steps be taken to correct these evils. 
We did it in the case of India and the Dutch 
East Indies. We didn’t do it in the case of 
Indochina, We didn't do it with respect to 
the African colonies. And we can be sure 
that however the Indochinese situation is 
settled, the next tinder box will be North 
Africa or the Middle East. Wherever these 
weaknesses exist, there the Communists will 
probe and pour oil on the fire. 

France bears the major share of the blame 
for the present Indochina crisis. France 
turned deaf ears to suggestions made both 
by the British and ourselves. This was an 
affair, she said, she could handle herself. 
She wanted neither advice nor help. As the 
fire grew and she lost the flower of her officer 
corps in the jungles, she wanted help, but 
always on her own terms, 

France assumed, correctly I fear, that with 
proved Communist leadership in charge of 
the rebels, we could be frightened into the 
affair. Our own policy of drift and wait and 
see over the last 5 years made inevitable the 
position we have finally found ourselves in— 
a position in which we have poured out mu- 
nitions and technical help to put down a 
rebellion against a colonial power. 

Then, as the situation worsened, we began 
to threaten and bluster. We warned of 
massive retaliation if the Red Chinese or 
the Soviet Russians came into the conflict; 
some of the top military figures indicated 
that the only solution was an all-out mili- 
tary effort; we let the impression get around 
that if mecessary we would go it alone at 
France's side. 


All this went on before there was con- 
sultation with allies, and much worse, with- 
out any apparent intent to consult the Con- 
gress. When our hand was called; when we 
were bluntly asked to fulfill implied promises 
and belligerent statements, an urgent effort 
got under way to condition the mind of the 
American people to the inevitability of in- 
tervention in the Indochinese war. A num- 
ber of trial balloons were sent up, but they 
didn't float very high. 


In part, they were knocked down by the 

id reception most Members of Congress 
gave the idea of sending our fighting men 
into the Indochina conflict. Most of us felt 
that the Congress must not be by-passed; 
that if the Nation were going to war the 
Congress must first declare war. We wanted 
no repetition of the Korean adventure. 


In part, the campaign for public approval 
of intervention was stymied by the sharp 
antagonism of the newpaper editors of Amer- 
ica, who were then meeting in Washington. 
Editor after editor, even those who supported 
strongly the international policies of the for- 
mer administrations and who are themselves 
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strongly interventionist in world affairs, 
sharply criticized any proposal of the Execu- 
tive sending American troops into Indochina. 

The story one hears in Washington is that 
when our Secretary of State arrived in Lon- 
don prior to Geneva, he had administration 
approval for our intervention in Indochina, 
provided Britain would go along. Churchill, 
the story goes, refused, at least until after 
Geneva proved fruitless. In France, Mr. 
Dulles was met with sharp insistence on 
fulfillment of a promise to send a powerful 
armada of American planes. The tide of 
American opinion and the British opposition 
put Mr. Dulles in the position wheré he had 
to back down on all-out help to the French. 

Of course, this turn of events pleased 
Soviet Russia. It put the Kremlin in a com- 
manding position at the subsequent Geneva 
Conference; it strengthened the spirit of Red 
China and of the Communist-led Viet Minh 
forces. It has been said a diplomatic loss 
of face for the United States has resulted. 

The question is—Was all this necessary? 
Should our Government make unilateral 
promises about intervention in a war with- 
out considering Congress, and without con- 
sidering the American people—who I be- 
lieve are overwhelmingly opposed to getting 
into the Indochina war? 

Do not misunderstand me. This is not 
the time for recrimination, personal attacks 
on our leaders, or hand-wringing. I do 
not want to be, as I said earlier, a Monday- 
morning quarterback. Hindsight can make 
a genius of the least of us. 

My own view is that although we recog- 
nized the rebel movement in Indochina in 
its early stages for what it was—a truly 
nationalist attempt to throw off the yoke 
of a colonial power—we lost our whole sense 
of perspective when it became clear that the 
revolution was being exploited by Moscow, 
and when Communist-trained leaders took 
over its direction. 

In our desire to bolster the European com- 
munity as a barrier to Russian imperialist 
expansion, we were reluctant to. take a 
strong stand with France. Instead of coun- 
seling moderation, instead of insisting, as 
we did in the case of Britain with respect 
to India, that France take firm and defi- 
nite action to free the Associated States of 
Indochina, we fell into the trap of aiding 
a colonial power to maintain her sovereignty 
over her possessions. 

Obviously, we do not want to be a party 
to helping the Indochinese peoples exchange 
their French yoke for a Communist yoke. 
We are fearful that a peace now, or even 
an armistice which divides the country be- 
tween the rebel and the French-led forces, 
means eventual control of the whole coun- 
try by the Communist-dominated party. 

Yet, that is the kind of a peace the free 
world faces today. The French want an end 
of the war—at almost any terms. The 
French people want an end to the blood- 
letting and the tragedy and cost of war. 
No government which espouses a contin- 
uation of the war will last long in France. 

There are men high in our Government 
councils who advocate all-out military aid 
in Indochina. They are able men, sincere 
in their belief that the policy of massive 
retaliation is America’s best insurance of 
freedom. They are the men who advocated 
this country going it alone if necessary; 
they are the men who said that we must 
take unilateral action if our allies refused 
to join us in an attempt to destroy the 
rebel movement. They will, I fear, in the 
weeks ahead, continue to advocate that we 
cannot sit idly by while Indochina is taken 
over by Communist-led forces. They will 
argue that this is the first step to Commu- 
nist domination or control of all of south- 
east Asia. 

I, for one, do not agree with them. I think 
the facts are all against them. There is no 
evidence that the Governments of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, or Indonesia—all next door 
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neighbors to Indochina and all non-Commy. 
nists in nature—are unduly concerned tha 
the Kremlin will take over all southeast Asis 

I am further fortified in my belief agains 
unilateral action, or even allied military ac. 
tion, by the views held not alone by Britain 
but by our good neighbor, Canada. If in. 
deed, our future in the kind of a world yz. 
live in depends upon firm allies, then we 
should remember that the British Common. 
wealth’s stake in southeast Asia is far greater 
than our own—Australia, New Zealand, ang 
Ceylon lie athwart the path of this feareg 
sweep of communism. Yet they counse] pa- 
tience, prudence, and perseverance in 4 
course of moderation. 

The key is to find a means of guaranteeing 
the States of Indochina freedom from for. 
eign overlordship, to get the French out ang 
at the same timé, save France’s face. 

What is our role in this situation? We are 
the leaders of the free world, engaged in , 
desperate struggle with world communism ty 
maintain that leadership. We cannot play 
that role if our counsel is imprudent, hasty, 
ill-advised, and motivated by hysteria anq 
emergency. 

We could, for example, begin to espouse 
freedom for Indochina instead of a war of 
extermination. Nor must we stop with 
Indochina. We must stand firmly for even- 
tual freedom for all colonial areas, for they 
are tomorrow's tinderboxes where American 
arms and American soldiers will be expected 
to put out the Communist-inspired fire. We 
have both experience and a record to point 
to in this field. Our action in freeing the 
Philippines was one that brought us the re. 
spect and admiration of all Asia. It kept 
the Philippine people as our stalwart allies 
throughout the dark days of World War II. 
We passed an independence act, guarantee- 
ing freedom after a period of trial and help 
by us, and we fulfilled that promise to the 
letter. 

Unfortunately, we are not in the position 
to do this alone in the case of Indochina. 
But there is the possibility that it could be 
done through the United Nations. There is 
even a better possibility that through the 
joint efforts of India, the Philippines, Great 
Britain, Australia, and ourselves, France 
could be induced to join in becoming joint 
guarantors with these powers of prompt 
freedom for the three States of Indochina. 

Such a guaranty of complete independence 
with its own government in eventual charge 
may be the most effective weapon against 
eventual Communist control of Indochina. 
The facts indicate that the overwhelming 
mass of the Indochinese want freedom and 
an end of imperialist exploitation from any 
course, whether democratic or Communist. 

While it will be argued, and is undoubtedly 
true, that an end of the war will now leave 
the Communist-led forces in a dominating 
position to eventually take over the entire 
country, there is equally good reason to be- 
lieve that their hold may be tenuous and 
temporary. So long as there is no political 
vacuum for Communists to step into, the 
forces of freedom and democracy in Indo- 
china have an equally good chance to be- 
come the controlling influence, 


This much is clear. The Indochinese af- 
fair is not going to be settled by war. Re- 
member—our military intervention in Indo- 
china may not be the kind of limited war 
some contend; it may well be the trigger 
which sets off the third world war—the holo- 
caust which will destroy modern civiliza- 
tion. In any event, democracy and freedom 
are not going to be brought to the Indo- 
chinese people by bullets and napalm—and 
certainly not by a war of extinction which 
ranges against us millions of people who be- 
lieve they are fighting for their own freedom. 
Only a political settlement can cope with the 
affair as it stands today. A guaranty of free- 
dom backed by nations in whom the people 


of Indochina have faith and confidence is 
the best hope for them—and for us. 
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Is the Wilderness Area Doomed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from O. L. Kaupanger, 
secretary, Minnesota Emergency Con- 
servation Committee, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The letter is as follows: 

Is THE WILDERNESS AREA DOOMED? 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 24, 1954. 

The struggle to preserve the lakeland wil- 
derness area in the Superior National Forest 
has been a long and bitter fight. It has been 
a 45-year battle against deforestation, big 
dams, roads, and airplanes, but it is our 
opinion that the biggest fight is about to be 
fought. It is not strictly a new fight, it has 
been looming for years, but has not always 
been discernible to the naked eye. 

This threat is mining. 

The threat is very real and t]he mining in- 





 terests, through State and Federal legislation 


enacted since 1930, have obtained a strong 
foothold, too strong, many of us believe, to 
be stopped. 

The latest convincing evidence of the 
seriousness of the threatened exploitation 
was vividly brought out at the public hearing 
held last week in Duluth to discuss State 
Land Exchange Commission proposals for 
exchanging State trust fund lands for Fed- 
eral lands in State and national forest areas. 
The proposed exchange affects several par- 
cels totaling 9,500 acres of Federal land 
located in both George Washington and the 
Finland State forests and a total of 8,500 
acres of State land in Superior National 
Forest. The State lands offered in exchange 
represent only a small part of the State hold- 
ings in the so-called roadless area of the 
forest, consisting of a few scattered plots in 
the region, . 

In response to queries by the Emergency 
Committee as to why certain State-owned 
lands in the roadless area, the Gabbro hold- 
ings, had been withdrawn from the original 
exchange proposal, Commissioner Chester 8. 
Wilson, who conducted the hearing, said that 
the Gabbro lands had some known mineral 
Geposits, including nickel, and had therefore 
been withheld. Adjacent to these State 
holdings are several privately owned tracts 
of substantial size. 

“Why should the Gabbro lands be with- 
drawn,” retorted the secretary of the Emer- 
gency Committee, “when it is a fact that 
not only does the State retain the mineral 
rights on the lands offered, but also the 
mineral rights on lands obtained from the 
Federal Government in all such land ex- 
changes?” Mr. Wilson responded by saying 
that Federal control of the land surface 
rights would present too many problems for 
mining operations. 

So, there you have it. Mining in the road- 
less area is in the offing, actually acknowl- 
edged by the State land exchange commis- 
sion at a public hearing. 

The acknowledgment did not surprise the 
emergency committee. A brief look-see at 
the enabling legislation passed by Congress 
and the State legislature since 1930 should 
convince even the skeptic that mining has 
been a strong possibility always. 

In 1930, the Shipstead-Nolan Act was 
Passed by Congress. The act bans all ex- 
Ploitation except mining for 300 feet from 
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shorelines on all Federal lands abutting 
lakes and streams in the Shipstead-Nolan 
area, 

In 1933, the State legislature enacted leg- 
islation giving like protection on all State- 
owned lands abutting lakes and streams in 
the area. Mining is also excepted in the 
State act. 

In 1938, the State constitution was amend- 
ed to permit the State to exchange lands 
with the Federal Government. The legisla- 
ture enacted enabling legislation to permit 
such exchanges in 1939, amending the law in 
1941. The arguments advanced for the con- 
stitutional amendment were to help improve 
reforestation through consolidation of lands 
to facilitate planting, fire protection, cutting 
practice, and so on. 

However, even though more than two- 
thirds of the Minnesota citizens approved 
such exchanges, only one exchange has been 
made, namely, the Nerstrand Woods involve- 
ment, which was not a forestry urge, but 
rather a last ditch effort to save the woods 
for the State. 

In the early 1940's, the State legislature 
responded to frantic demands for legislation 
to hurry up taconite development. The 
State solons went all out even to the point 
of giving the mining interests the right of 
eminent domain. Under the terms of this 
right, the mining companies can acquire 
private land in the State for mining, in- 
cluding rights-of-way, necessary water de- 
velopment, harbors—in fact, everything 
needed to promote such exploitation. They 
can also literally force the State to long-time 
lease them all State lands needed for such 
development, as witness the Erie Mining Co. 
railroad right-of-way—a 65-mile project— 
now under construction. 

Wildcatting laws have been liberalized to 
help step up the fevered mining develop- 
ment. In fact, it is not too much out of 
line to say that the mining industry has 
been given lock, stock, and barrel. 

There have been a few setbacks, such as 
the Division of Lands and Minerals with- 
drawing tts bill in the last session which 
sought to eliminate the limit of State land 
that could be acquired by mining companies 
for mining operations. The emergency com- 
mittee spotted this one and helped force its 
being withdrawn. 

It is our opinion that under the right of 
eminent domain practically every acre of 
privately owned land and State land in the 
Superior National Forest can be ultimately 
acquired or controlled under the guise of 
mineral operations. Even though the min- 
ing development does not materialize in the 
process, the new owners of land will have 
acquired some very desirable real estate. 
With Congress having approved the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, the new harbor at Beaver 
Bay looks like a very good investment 
whether taconite is or is not a success. The 
island in this harbor, its acquisition, was 
one of the main arguments used to convince 
the legislature that the right of eminent 
domain should be granted to mining com- 
panies. 

‘There are many who seek to laugh off the 
mining threat in the Superior National For- 
est. They insist that no one knows defi- 
nitely whether or not there are any minerals 
to be found in the region. Why, then, the 
mining rider in the Shipstead-Nolan Act; in 
the State act? 

Why only 1 land exchange in 16 years? 
Why withdraw the Gabbro lands in the 
latest exchange proposal? 

We do not profess to know definitely what 
is the mineral potential in Minnesota’s for- 
est region, but we would like to point out 
that in 1923 the mining industry was pay- 
ing taxes on 1 billion tons of high-grade ore 
in the ground. They are still paying taxes 
on 1 billion tons—more than 30 years later. 
In the meantime, over 2 billions of tons have 
been mined and shipped to the steel mills. 
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The Federal Government does not reserve 
mineral rights on the lands it acquires in 
Minnesota. A private owner could. very 
easily see fit to offer and give Uncle Sam 
his land holdings in northern Minnesota— 
in the roadiess area—with the proviso that 
he be permitted to use the land during his 
lifetime. Meanwhile he retains the mineral 
rights and escapes all taxes. You may argue 
that Minnesota taxes minerals, that is iron 
ore, in the ground, but the facts are the 
State is helpless, having no vehicle for find- 
ing out where and how much these deposits 
are for taxing purposes, generally speaking. 
The history of iron ore in Minnesota bears 
this out. 

To all State and Federal officialdom who 
tend to minimize the mining threat, and 
some now are so doing, permit us to re- 
mind them that under the Shipstead-Nolan 
Act, mining is permitted—it is the only in- 
terest given such right-of-way. This act 
is the fundamental law of the region so 
far as development is concerned. 

If the Superior National Forest is to be 
exploited, let’s not kid ourselves. Let it be 
openly understood by the citizens of the 
State and Nation. The methods now em- 
ployed are disgusting and could well result 
in ruthless private exploitation, the very 
thing the citizens have been trying for al- 
most 50 years to block. 

The few and far-between small plots of 
land offered by the State in the latest ex- 
change proposal are rather a puny gesture 
in attempting to bring about realization of 
the purposes which were the intent of the 
constitutional amendment approved by the 
voters in 1938. 

We think it is time for some plain speak- 
tng and vigorous action. 

O. L. KAUPANGER, 
Secretary. 





Joseph Carnella, Commander, Department 
of Illinois, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest the career of 
Joseph Carnella, of Edwardsville, Ill., as 
an active participant in the affairs of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Through his industry and appli- 
cation to his work on behalf of veterans, 
Mr. Carnella has risen from position to 
position within the VFW until, at the 
present time, he is department com- 
mander for the State of Illinois. 

In his year as head of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Illinois, he establish- 
ed an enviable record. He indicated 
great ability and leadership and brought 
honor and dignity to the VFW by his en- 
lightened thinking and handling of af- 
fairs for that organization in the State 
of Tlinois. : 

Observation of his work as department 
commander has caused veterans not only 
in the State of Illinois but throughout 
the country to urge Mr. Carnella to seek 
a post in the national organization. 
Yielding to these pleas, Joe Carnella has 
announced he will seek the office of na- 
tional junior vice commander in chief at 
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the Philadelphia encampment August 1 
to 6, 1954. The VFW would add honor 
to its already great and distinguished 
name by the selection of Joe Carnella as 
national junior vice commander in chief. 
His great energy and ability would be a 
definite asset to the national organi- 


zation. 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with the text of a speech delivered by 
the Illinois department commander, 
Joseph Carnella, at the Henry Honack 
Post No. 1583, in which he announced his 
candidacy for the office of national junior 
vice commander in chief: 

My comrades, I am here tonight in answer 
to a call. Let me say at the outset that I 
want to take this opportunity to thank each 
and every member of my staff, the district 
staffs, post staffs, and all the comrades, not 
only for the excellent job that you all have 
done in suport of my administration, but 
also for taking time out from your busy 
schedule, VFW and domestic, to come here 
to attend this night in my honor, 

This night has a highly significant tenor, 
which I am sure is uppermost in my mind 
as well as yours. 

Let it be clearly understood that I have 
never sought an elective office. I believe 
that the office should seek the man, not the 
man seek the office. 

I am extremely happy to know that, at 
long last, you here in Illinois have become 
aware of the fact that we need experience, 
integrity and ability in the comrades that 
hold elective office in the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

I said that I came here tonight in answer 
to a call. 

The call which has been spontaneous and 
without the slightest urging on my part. 
It has come not only from the many dis- 
tricts, county councils, and posts within the 
department of Illinois, but also from VFW 
leaders, and mind you, I said leaders, in 
many States who believe as you do. 

While this movement has been taking 
form, and realizing the magnitude of the 
job you are asking me to fill, I have been 
taking stock of myself. 

The question is: Am I qualified? 

Briefly here, I sumbit to you my record. 

Since 1944 I have been a post com- 
Mander, county council commander, district 
commander, and department junior and 
senior vice commander, and I am now serv- 
ing you as your department commander. 
And never during this period have I ever 
held an appointive office. I have always pre- 
ferred to leave my record to the judgment 
of the membership. 

You here know the record I have behind 
me. 

When I became post commander, my post 
had a membership of 62 paid-up members 
and $200 in all funds. - 

When my term of office expired, the mem- 
bership was well over 400 and we had actu- 
ally built an outstanding post home. 

I organized the Madison County Council 
and was commander of it for 2 years. The 
membership there, at the time of my election 
was 2,300 and when I left, it was over 4,000. 
And this county council owns a drum and 
bugle corps, junior class. 

I served 2 years as ninth district com- 
mander and was named the outstanding 
district commander for both years. The 
membership at the start of my first year was 
about 6,000. At the end of my second year 
it had reached nearly 11,000. 

Then I was elected department junior vice 
commander, and I am extremely happy to 
report to you that from that day on, the 
annual membership loss was halted, and we 
started on the way up. 

Tilinois today is leading every membership 
race. We won the Kaiser automobile, we 
are leading in percentage of continuous 
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members, we have the largest numerical 
increase of any State in the United States, 
and we also have the largest number of solid 
new posts. 

I am proud of the honor of being named 
“commander of the month” by the national 
headquarters every month since the mem- 
bership drive started, more than 6 months, 
and this honor is the direct result of your 
efforts. 

That's an honor that I will cherish as long 
as I live since no other department com- 
mander has ever been accorded such an 
honor in the past. 

And what are the other records of my ad- 
ministration and I wish to emphasize that 
they are records. 

Illinois is doing an excellent job in com- 
munity service. Your community service 
program increased in the number and stat- 
ure of projects to an achievement never be- 
fore equaled in the history of the depart- 
ment. And the judges of the community 
service competition were some of the out- 
standing public officials of Illinois. 

Your statewide activities have been greatly 
expanded. Particularly in the fields of ath- 
letics, both senior and junior class. 


The Lincoln Day pilgrimage was the big- 
gest in cooperation and attendance ever held. 
Our civil defense program is being copied by 
other departments. 


They tell me, to my amazement, that I am 
the first department commander that has 
taken the time to visit all the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and State hospitals during my 
term of office. And my comrades have told 
me that I have lived up to the title bestowed 
upon me at the department encampment in 
East St. Louis last June, that is field com- 
mander, because I have visited 222 posts 
throughout the State, officially or otherwise. 

I have attended all district meetings at 
least once, and I have attended nearly all 
the county. council meetings that I have 
been notified of. 


The voice of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in Illinois is repeated by the news media and 
in the legislative halls and the State capitol 
more than it has ever been. 


And I might say, our voice has been heard 
in the press in some places outside of 
Illinois. 


Now, therefore, let me say that the deci- 
sion that I am about to announce is solely 
predicted on the fact that I have dedicated 
my life to the service of our great organi- 
zation. 

Permit me to say also that I have no ax to 
grind with anyone. 

As a consequence of my record and the 
other facts enumerated above, I have decided 
to answer your call and I do hereby an- 
nounce that I am an active candidate for the 
office of national junior vice commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 





The First Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, the first 
Memorial Day celebration was born in 
the 25th Congressional District of Ili- 
nois in the city of Carbondale, with Gen. 
John A. Logan as the first speaker. We 
of the great State of Illinois consider 
the 30th of May to be one of our most 
important national holidays. President 
Delyte W. Morris, of Southern Illinois 
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University, at Carbondale, describes the 
origin of this great day in the following 


sketch: 
Tue First MemMoriat Dar 


The practice of decorating the graves of 
ancestors is almost as old as that of forma] 
burials. 

However, the practice of setting aside a 
specific day to be known as Memorial Day or, 
as it was once more popularly called, Deco. 
ration Day, is of relatively recent origin. Ip 
fact, the first record of which we have 
knowledge where there was an organized 
community movement to carry out such a 
program occurred in Carbondale, IIl., on the 
last Sunday in April 1866. 

“It is significant that leadership in es. 
tablishing a national memorial day should 
have originated in Carbondale, I1l.,” says 
President D. W. Morris, of Southern Ili. 
nois University. “Many of these same lead. 
ers in 1874 brought about establishment of 
what is now SIU, a university which today 
is training potential military leaders in 
Southern’s Air Force ROTC and training 
students for community leadership wher. 
ever they may establish their own homes.” 


There is good evidence that the nation. 
wide movement to designate a particular 
day as a memorial or decoration day began 
with the first services held at the cemetery 
on the south side of Main Street and a 
few blocks east of the railway tracks in 
Carbondale. 

One Sunday morning in early April 1966, 
three returned Union soldiers, Russell Win- 
chester, Ambrose Crowell, and Jonathan F, 
Wiseman, veterans of the Civil War, were 
awaiting the time for church services to 
begin at Crab Orchard Christian Church, 
located about 1 mile south and 3 miles 
southwest of Carbondale. They were sit- 
ting on the steps of the little church, A 
woman, whose name is not recorded, came 
with her children and paused to visit the 
grave of the husband and father, a former 
soldier. They had gathered some wild 
flowers on their way to the church. These 
were placed on the grave they had paused 
to visit. The three returned soldiers were 
deeply impressed by the action of the 
mother and children, 

When the little family group had passed 
into the church Ambrose Crowell, one of the 
group sitting on the steps, proposed that 
they similarly decorate the graves of two 
other comrades buried there. In coopera- 
tion with the minister and other members 
of the church they did so. Afterwards they 
fell to discussing the desirability of doing 
the same at the cemetery in Cardondale, 
where about 20 veterans of the Civil War 
were buried. Deciding that such should be 
done, they contacted Col. E. J. Ingersoll, 4 
prominent and public spirited citizen of 
Carbondale and found him much interested. 
Others to whom the proposition was ex- 
Plained likewise endorsed it. Tentative 
Plans for the observance of such a day weré 
accordingly formed. News that the services 
were being planned, rapidly spread over the 
town and surrounding country. 

A meeting was held at the Methodist 
Church in Carbondale and more definite 
plans for the day was formulated. It was 
decided to have it be an all day affair. Colo- 
nel Ingersoll was chosen marshal of the day 
and a program was arranged with Gen. John 
A. Logan, then a resident of Carbondale, 4s 
the principal speaker. Arrangements were 
made to have a barbecue. Farmers agreed 
to donate hogs and sheep for the occasion. 
This was evidently done since a notation on 
the fiyleaf of James Green’s Bible records 
this fact, “Hogs furnished by Dillinger’s boys, 
bread by John Borgher.” Another entry ev!- 
dently not a part of the planned program 
occurs on the same Bible flyleaf saying, “One 
fight Brannon and Russell.” 5 

On the morning of the last Sunday in April 
1866, that is April 29, the people began # 
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assemble and Carbondale is reported to have 
pad the largest crowd the town had ever 
known. The men who had served in the 
armed services during the Civil War were 
assembled somewhere uptown, where they 
were joined by General Logan. They were 
formed into ranks under the command of 
Colonel Ingersoll and marched to the ceme- 
tery. There were 219 veterans in this line 
of march. Arriving at the cemetery, prayer 
was offered by the Reverend J. W. Lane, then 
pastor of the Methodist-Episcopal Church in 
Carbondale. Col. D. H. Brush, a veteran and 
a prominent citizen of the town, was pre- 
sented and made a short talk on the purpose 
of the occasion. Colonel Ingersoll then pre- 
sented Gen. John A. Logan, who made the 
principal address of the day. 

Logan, then 40 years old, was perhaps the 
most noted military hero of southern Illi- 
nois. He was nearing the height of his in- 
fluence in State and National affairs and was 
widely known as a fluent and forceful 
speaker. No copy of his talk on that day is 
known to exist, but the meager existing rec- 
ords, as well as the oral accounts passed on 
by those that were present, indicate it as one 
of Logan’s supreme efforts. Only one quota- 
tion from the speech has been found re- 
corded. It was on the flyleaf of the Bible, 
mentioned above as belonging to James 
Green, who was caretaker of the cemetery 
and a cousin of Logan. This sentence can 
be imagined as the climax of the speech and 
as having been impressively delivered. It 
was, “Every man’s life belongs to his country 
and no man has a right to refuse it when his 
country calls for it.” 

Following Logan’s address and the bene- 
diction, the assembled people departed. 
Memorial Day had been inaugurated. It had 
been an impressive occasion and many per- 
sons, then youngsters, recounted through 
their remaining years the events of the day. 
Probably there is no one living today who 
was present on that day 84 years ago. The 
last known participants were Elizabeth White 
(later Mrs. A. C. Elliott), Melissa Hayes (later 
Mrs. George Bowyer), and Elvira Hill (who 
later became Mrs. Ammon) were among those 
who served as flower girls. Thus, the first 
Decoration Day in Carbondale and perhaps 
the first such organized service in the United 
States became history. 

Those who launched the movement and 
the members of the GAR who sponsored it 
in its earlier years are gone. Memorial Day 
remains an American institution, 


Eighteen sixty-seven saw another observ- 
ance of the day in Carbondale. Documen- 
tary references to the second observance are 
meager. It is recorded that the speaker on 
that occasion was a man named Oglesby. 
It is not known whether this Oglesby was 
R. J. Oglesby, then Governor of the State. 
In 1867, Logan, who had been in Washington 
as Representative at Large for the State of 
Illinois, to which office he had been elected 
in November 1866, was in Carbondale, arriv- 
ing here on April 12. He was ill and re- 
mained here much of the summer. A year or 
80 later, while living in Washington, he wrote 
to his cousin, James Green, previously men- 
tioned as caretaker of Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Stating that he was going to ask the GAR, of 
which he was then commander in chief, to 
sponsor memorial services over the Nation 
and that he would set May 30, as the date on 
which the ceremony was to be observed. 
This was, as he explained to Green, to take 
full advantage of the blooming season of 
most flowers. Accordingly Logan issued his 
now famous general order No. 11 on May 5, 
1868, establishing Memorial Day and asking 
for its continuance on May 30. 

In compliance with this order another ob- 
servance of the day was held in Carbondale 
on May 30, 1868. At 3 o’clock on that date 
po church bells rang and people gathered at 
he various churches while some 150 soldiers 
gathered at Hindman’s corner. They were 
commanded by Capt. Frank H. Riggs. Their 


HI 
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line of march passed the churches. where 
large numbers of citizens joined them. 
Proceeding to the cemetery they were ad- 
dressed by Rev. Clark Braden, pastor of the 
Christian Church and later president or prin- 
cipal of Southern Illinois College that was 
located where Lincoln School now stands. 

Reverend Braden was an eloquent man 
and from all accounts made a most effective 
speech. The soldiers then proceeded under 
the leadership of Captain Riggs to strew 
flowers on the graves of their departed com- 
rades. The graves of veterans had been pre- 
viously designated by small flags. As they 
came to each grave Captain Riggs paused and 
read aloud the name of the buried comrade 
and the inscription on his marker. At the 
one unknown grave he proclaimed, “Here 
rests a stranger—all that we know is that 
he gave his life for his country.” 

These ceremonies were followed by the 
address of Capt. Isaac Clements that drew 
praise for its eloqguency, pathos, and beauty 
of language. 

Rev. Andrew Luce, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, then claimed the attention 
of the assembly for a few minutes. He re- 
marked that the God of Battles, who carried 
the country safely through 4 years of blood- 
shed, still guarded and protected all. He 
then offered a prayer, invoking the blessings 
of God upon the country and its defenders. 
The procession reformed and marched to the 
public square, where they broke ranks and 
returned to their homes. Thus ended the 
third observance of the day in Carbondale. 

On April 12, 1869, Logan, who had again 
been chosen to head the Grand Army of the 
Republic, issued General Order 21, calling 
upon all posts to properly observe Memorial 
Day on May 30. The exact process of its 
observance was not prescribed. The press, 
the Congress of the United States, and all 
who had so freely helped in previous observ- 
ances were thanked. Since May 30 occurred 
on Sunday, it was stated that the observance 
of the day might be made on Saturday, May 
29, if such was desirable. 

The New Era of Tuesday, May 25, 1869, 
carries an item saying: “At home. General 
Logan arrived home on last Saturday, May 
22, much improved in health. Thousands of 
true hearts welcome the gallant Logan to 
his native hills.” 

According to previous arrangements, the 
fourth observance of Memorial Day, that 
name now taking precedence over that of 
Decoration Day, was observed for the fourth 
time in Carbondale. The services had been 
arranged for Saturday, May 29, as General 
Order No. 21 had indicated that they might, 
but rain forced postponement to Sunday, 
May 30. Even then the weather threatened 
to prevent their being held. In the after- 
noon the sun came out and people began 
to gather. Hurried preparations were made 
and the program was carried out as nearly 
as possible. 

Soldiers met at the depot. They were 
formed in columns under the command of 
Col. E. J. Ingersoll, joined there by General 
Logan, and marched to the cemetery. The 
Glee Club sang an ode, “Decoration Day”; 
after this came a prayer by Chaplain Cole, 
of the old 31st Illinois. Following this the 
ceremony of decorating the graves of fellow 
comrades was carried out. Twenty-seven 
graves, names given, were then decorated. 
After these ceremonies Logan was presented 
and addressed the crowd gathered for a me- 
morial service at Woodlawn Cemetery. When 
Logan had finished a closing hymn was sung 
and the benediction was invoked by Rev. 
J. W. (W. J.) Grant, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The people then de- 
parted for their homes. The fourth Memo- 
rial or Decoration Day services had been held 
in Carbondale. 

In the years since April 1866 the custom 
has become widely established. Today, with 
some slight variance in dates, memorial serv- 
ices have become nationwide, but few persons 
have known of its origin. 
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“Bennington” Heroism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
America received with profound shock 
the news reports of the tragedy aboard 
the aircraft carrier Bennington. The 
carrier named for a historic battle of the 
Revolution won by Green Mountain 
farmers has a special place in the hearts 
of us Vermonters, and we find the cour- 
age of the carrier crew reminiscent of 
the spirit of the patriots at Bennington 
sO many years ago. 

How appropriate at this time to ask 
ourselves anew: 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

These questions were answered in 1777 
when a raggle-taggle band of Vermont 
farmers led by Gen. John Stark defeated 
the British troops fighting to capture 
supplies at Bennington, Vt. Facing 
almost certain disaster, the Vermont 
woodsmen, ill-equipped for battle, gave 
America a victory which made possible 
the triumph for independence at Sara- 
toga. Every schoolboy knows the word 
“Bennington” as a symbol of courage 
and faith in the higher aspirations of 
mankind. 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

Only yesterday these questions were 
answered for us again as explosions and 
fire aboard the aircraft carrier Benning- 
ton wrenched life from nearly 100 men 
and inflicted injury on many more. 
From the first explosion until the last 
man left the ship, the men of the Ben- 
nington fought through smoke, flames, 
and red-hot steel to rescue their com- 
rades. 

Man’s love for man was never more 
nobly demonstrated when crew members 
groped their way through deadly fumes, 
across passages choked with twisted 
steel, to find the wounded. Lieutenant 
Gage, an officer of the Bennington, re- 
porting for the rescue parties, said: “We 
were able to get to all of the men. After 
we had taken out all we could find, we 
checked to see that nobody had been 
overlooked.” 

Bennington, a name ennobled by the 
courage of Vermonters during the Revo- 
lution, was given a new luster by the 
officers and men of the carrier Ben- 
nington. 

Vermont holds out its heart to the 
families of those who lost their lives in 
yesterday’s fateful accident, and most 
especially to the family of Lt. Cyron M. 
Barber, of Bennington. 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

The Bennington men of 1777 and 1954 
knew the answers to these questions, 
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and all who pass by the tall gray stone 
shaft in Bennington will be aware of 
the double meaning which the battle 
monument there shall forever possess. 





California Water Aims Imperil Reclama- 
tion, Arizonian Declares 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article from 
the Wyoming State Tribune at Cheyenne, 
quoting Dave Brinegar, executive secre- 
tary, Central Arizona Project Associa- 
tion, Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz., 
and pointing out that reclamation’s pres- 
ent poverty throughout 17 western rec- 
lamation States stems from California’s 
ruthless attack on all reclamation— 
through attacking Arizona’s central 
project and the upper basin storage proj- 
ect. In addition, an excerpt from Bruce 
Gustin’s column in the Denver Post, 
pointing out the dangers California poses 
to other States in the Colorado River 
Basin: 

[From the Wyoming State Tribune of April 
8, 1954] 
CALIFORNIA WATER AIMs IMPERIL RECLAMA- 
TION, ARIZONIAN DECLARES 


PHoentx, Ariz.—Reclamation’s golden 
river of profits to the American people is 
drying up because of the attitude of south- 
ern California foes of water projects, accord- 
ing to David F. Brinegar, executive secretary 
of the Central Arizona project association. 

Brinegar pointed to a recent statement by 
Reclamation Commissioner W. A. Dexheimer 
in which Dexheimer said that the reclama- 
tion program “is drying up despite the urgent 
need for more water and power” in the 
17 reclamation States—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Dexheimer was quoted as saying: “The 
need for reclamation in Western States con- 
tinues unabated. It takes years to plan and 
build a modern multipurpose irrigation proj- 
ect. We should be starting today those works 
which are to serve 5 or even 10 years hence.” 

To this, Brinegar added: 

“As far back as 1946, southern California 
interests, desirous of kicking reclamation 
completely out of the California picture and 
of frustrating Arizona, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Nevada in their use of 
their share of the Colorado River, began an 
attack on reclamation in general and on the 
central Arizona project in particular. 

“This attack, unparalleled in the history 
of western reclamation for its ruthlessness, 
spread falsehoods about Arizona, the central 
Arizona project, and the reclamation pro- 
gram from oné end of the United States to 
the other. 

“I have clippings in my files from papers 
from coast to coast, each a direct copy with- 
out change of language of the southern Cal- 
ifornia smear on Arizona and on reclama- 
tion, trustingly printed by well-meaning edi- 
tors who had no way of knowing the facts 
of the case, 

“As a result, many reclamationists them- 
selves were confused. They actually began 
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believing that reclamation was faulty, and 
that Arizona was trying to raid the United 
States Treasury, despite the fact basic prin- 
ciples of reclamation were unchanged and 
Arizona's project was and still is sounder eco- 
nomically than even the great Central Valley 
project in California. 

“The central Arizona project association 
has tried in every way possible to awaken the 
reclamation States to the peril of the ruth- 
less southern California attack. 

“Commissioner Dexheimer’s words are all 
too true. 

“It is time the Western reclamation States 
quit apologizing for reclamation, quit falling 
for the southern California sucker line—a 
line designed to make suckers out of all the 
other States and a megapolis of the city of 
Los Angeles—and begin standing together 
for a dynamic reclamation program. 

“A dynamic reclamation program, as con- 
ceived by the original designers of western 
reclamation and as furthered by the National 
Reclamation association and most of the 
State reclamation associations, will help keep 
America strongly and conservatively pros- 
perous.” 


—_ 


{From the Denver Post of May 12, 1954] 
Tuat's THaT, Says Bruce GUSTIN 


Former Congressman CARROLL, of Denver, 
in opening his campaign for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination, said that “if we 
can’t solve our (water) problems, California 
will solve them for us. California will get 
our water.” That is a view which is shared 
widely. But how could such a thing be 
accomplished? 

Under the Colorado River compact, the 
upper basin States, of which Colorado is 
one, were given “in perpetuity” 17,500,000 
acre-feet of the water of that stream an- 
nually. “In perpetuity” means forever. The 
upper basin States were pledged to deliver 
to the lower basin States, of which Cali- 
fornia is one, a total of 75 million acre-feet 
in each 10-year period. That is an average 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet a year. This compact 
was signed by all the Colorado River States 
and was ratified by Congress. 

In authorizing the Hoover Dam which 
California wanted, Congress specified that 
the project should not be started unless and 
until the Colorado River compact had been 
signed and California had enacted a self- 
limitation law restricting her use of Colo- 
rado River water to 4,400,000 acre-feet a 
year. Unless the United States Supreme 
Court allows California to repeal this self- 
limitation law, and knocks out the “in per- 
petuity” phrase of the compact, California 
can’t grab Colorado’s share of Colorado 
River water. That the Nation’s Highest 
Court would do such things is inconceivable. 

One of the main purposes of the Colorado 
River compact was to protect for the upper 
basin States their fair share of water from 
that stream until they were ready to use it. 
To make doubly sure of this, Congress made 
mandatory a definite limit on California’s 
use of Colorado River water. 

And this headline is from the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Monday, May 10, 1954: “California 
speeds opposition to Colorado storage bill.” 





Proposed Transfer of Army Procurement 
Agency From New York to Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested in the battle that has 
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been raging between the delegations 
from New York and Philadelphia over 
the proposed transfer of the Army pro. 
curement establishment from New York 
to Philadelphia. The transfer means 
the expenditure of a great sum of money, 
the disruption of the homes of 1,209 
families and the removal of a purchasing 
office from the center of the textile in. 
dustry. 

The important matter that is involyeq 
has not been brought to the attention of 
Congress. In 1945 the Secretaries of the 
Army and Navy placed their procure. 
ment agencies together in one building in 
New York as a physical move toward 
necessary integration. The war ex. 
perience had shown that the two De. 
partments were consistently buying 
against each other and that taxpayers 
were losing millions of dollars through 
the inefficiencies that resulted. 

In the spring of 1951 the so-called 
Bonner committee visited the purchasing 
offices in New York and found that while 
they were together in the same building, 
they were working in a very ununited 
way or as they termed it on a “collabora- 
tive” basis. As a result of our hearings 
in 1951 and again in 1952 and the work 
of the Hébert committee, the Depart- 
ment of Defense established a joint 
clothing, textile, and apparel agency in 
New York. This was intended as a fur- 
ther move toward integration. It should 
be recalled that the Department of De- 
fense, through the Munitions Board, had 
been working for several years to estab- 
lish a single procurement agency for 
these materials, but after years of 
wrangling, a joint agency was estab- 
lished. This agency never really got 
started and, of course, accomplished very 
little. I have been reliably advised that 
the agency failed to standardize on 
specifications for clothing items which 
our committee found were badly needed. 
We had found that each service had its 
bakers’ caps, aprons, underwear, socks, 
and so forth, and that great savings 
could have been made in standardizing 
on specifications as well as standardizing 
in procurement. 

Last year the armed services were suc- 
cessful in getting the Senate Appropria- 
tion Committee to declare that the Joint 
Procurement Agency had been unsuc- 
cessful and funds were denied for its 
further existence. The move now under 
foot will be a complete undoing of the 
work toward integration that has been 
underway since 1945. 

I want to call your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to some of the stakes that are 
involved in the procurement and distri- 
bution of clothing in the military serv- 
ice. On February 5, 1954, the Honorable 
Harold Pearson, Depyty Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, and one of the most 
enlightened and fearless officials that 
we ever met in the Department of De- 
fense, testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations with re- 
spect to the fiscal year 1955 program 
of the Army. On page 207 of the hear- 
ings Mr. Pearson indicated that they had 
the objective in the Army of reducing 
the $1,045,000,000 clothing inventory of 
the Army to $200 million. Mr. Pearson 
then stated, and I quote: 

Now I puzzled a great deal how I could 
illustrate the physical effect of an $845 
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million reduction in inventory. It is just 
a number when it gets up that high. But 
it still has physical dimensions. Pinally, 
we stumbled upon an idea, and have brought 
along for discussion here an aerial photo- 
graph of the Richmond, Va., depot. 

vhis is the largest branch depot in the 
Army, and the Army’s second largest depot, 
the only larger one being a general depot 
at Columbus. It has some 30-odd immense 
warehouse and shed buildings in the area 
containing over 5 million square feet, and 
noused at June 1 of this year $473 million 
worth of merchandise. In other words, we 
are talking about accomplishing in one line 
of merchandise in the Army inventory—and 
this is a fully coordinated Army picture— 
an inventory liquidation almost twice as 
great as the total contents of this jammed- 
to-the-rafters Richmond, Va., depot. This 
is just one line of merchandise that we are 
talking about. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the sur- 
plus clothing in the Army alone would 
fill two depots of 60 or more warehouses 
containing over 10 million square feet 
of space. I might remind you that such 
space is worth $8 or $10 a foot and that 
it takes hundreds of people to supervise 
and manage such a depot system. It 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Pear- 
son was speaking only about one class 
of items in one of the three depart- 
ments. 

Further in his testimony Mr. Pearson 
stated, and I quote: 

I have expressed for the past 2 years the 
consistent belief that the Army, with good 
supply management and timely disposal of 
surplus stocks, could mothball 20 of its ex- 
isting 73 depots. 


He states further, and I quote: 

We have built $300 million worth of depots 
in the United States during the 3 years of 
Korean action. Improved supply manage- 
ment could close every one we have built. 


Mr. Speaker, this is only a partial pic- 
ture of the inefficiencies in the supply 
systems of the Department of Defense. 
Many people have investigated and re- 
ported upon this situation for years. 
When we consider that two-thirds of all 
the tax dollars are going into the sup- 
port of the Department of Defense and 
we have such waste and ineffectiveness 
as is here indicated by a responsible offi- 
cial, the time has certainly come when 
we should take definite action. 

The testimony of Mr. Pearson and 
others shows that the services do not 
know what they have on hand before 
they go into the market separately to 
buy more. Unneeded supplies are bought 
and added to existing surpluses. Items 
are not standardized so several kinds are 
bought when one would do. The depot 
systems are not large enough to hold all 
the material so hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of new unneeded depots are 
built to store material which later is 
declared surplus and sold for 5 or 6 cents 
on the dollar, 

I have noted in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recor of May 25 that Senators LEHMAN 
and KENNEpy have proposed an amend- 
ment to forbid the use of any money for 
the transfer of the Army Procurement 
Agency from New York to Philadelphia. 
Since the House has failed to act on this 
matter, I have under consideration the 
introduction of a House concurrent 
resolution which would prevent the 
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transfer of the Army Procurement 
Agency until the Hoover Commission has 
had an opportunity to study thoroughly 
the sorry procurement, specifications, 
standards, cataloging, warehousing and 
distribution of clothing in the military 
services. Mr. Speaker, the matter is of 
such importance that I hope and expect 
that every Member of this body will 
support such a resolution, 

I want to add two encouraging notes, 
Mr. Speaker. First, the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps are, as a result of the work 
of the Harden subcommittee, studying 
to see if they should close their clothing 
manufacturing plants at Philadelphia. 
Reports are due in early August and this 
is another reason for not moving the 
Army Procurement Office. The second 
encouraging point is that Harold Pear- 
son became the Assistant Director of the 
Budget on May 1 where he can exercise 
his talents and courage to great ad- 
vantage. 





Testimony Regarding the George-Barden 
Appropriations for Vocational Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following testimony 
given by me before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare concerning the George-Barden 
appropriations for vocational education: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear here today in order to give the facts 
concerning my State of Missouri in relation 
to appropriations that are necessary for the 
continued work of vocational education. 
Following are some of the facts which I 
should like to call to your attention: 
“1. The 2-year drought has reduced the in- 
come of people in rural Missouri and for 
this reason it is difficult for them to pay 
additional school taxes. 

2. Because the Governor vetoed a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $91, million for 
the schools, State funds to operate school 
programs are already critically short. If 
Federal funds are curtailed, this will make 
the general school situation even worse. 

3. The program of reorganization of school 
districts, leading to larger school service 
areas and hence better school facilities for 
all the children, is continuing in the State 
at a rapid rate. About the first demand 
which a reorganized district makes on the 
State Department of Education is for the 
allocation of State and Federal funds for 
vocational programs. In an effort to com- 
ply with these requests, reimbursements to 
local schools have been progressively re- 
duced over the years, resulting in the re- 
duction of teachers’ salaries and the loss of 
vocational teachers. 

4. Each year finds a larger number of 
youth in our public schools and one of their 
chief interests, and that of their parents, 
is in vocational education through which 
they can prepare to earn a living when they 
enter the world of work. 
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5. Many business and industrial establish- 
ments are calling on the schools to expand 
their programs of adult education. In order 
to meet this need and those explained above, 
we shall need more George-Barden funds, not 
less. 

During the postwar years vocational edu- 
cation has been neglected in a way, in favor 
of expenditures for defense and foreign aid. 
While the George-Barden Act of 1946 au- 
thorizes an expenditure of over $29 million 
for vocation education Congress has always 
appropriated less, leaving the schools short 
by several million dollars. 

I hope that the committee will see fit 
to recommend appropriations for the full 
amount this year, 





Statement by Alfred Iddles Before Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a siate- 
ment by Mr. Alfred Iddles, president of 
Babcock and Wilcox Co., relative to the 
design and fabrication of nuclear power 
equipment. This is one of the state- 
ments presented to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy relative to S. 3323 
and H. R. 8862. This is another impor- 
tant discussion on the peaceful uses of 
atomic power, and I believe this state- 
ment deserves the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ALFRED IppLEs On S. 3323 aNnp 
H. R. 8862 

Mr. Chairman.and members of the joint 
committee, my name is Alfred Iddles. I am 
president of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., man- 
ufacturers of steam generating units and 
auxiliary equipment, heat exchangers, tubu- 
lar products, refractories, and process equip- 
ment. 

I will confine my comments on H. R. 8862 
to those sections which are particularly rele- 
vant to a company engaged in the design 
and fabrication of nuclear power equipment. 
Babcock & Wilcox has entered this new field 
because we are convinced that nuclear fuels 
will be widely used for the production of 
electric power in the not-too-distant future 
and because much of the required equip- 
ment is of the type which we have the 
experience to engineer and build. 

As you know, Babcock & Wilcox has long 
been a contractor in the AEC’s program. We 
have handled projects ranging from work on 
the Brookhaven reactor to fabrication of 
equipment for the nuclear-powered subma- 
rines. We have been associated with the 
Dow-Detroit project since its inception and 
are cooperating also with other industrial 
participation program groups, including no- 
tably the Nuclear Power Group and Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. We are 
now authorized by the Commission to oper- 
ate as a separate unit of the industrial par- 
ticipation program with emphasis on prob- 
lems related to design and fabrication of 
equipment. From this background I submit 
the following remarks for your consider- 
ation, 








BE 
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An important prerequisite for the devel- 
opment of any new industry is fair and just 
patent protection, with ample opportunity 
for those who make worthwhile inventions 
to profit by their inventions. Two of the 
most valid objections to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 are that it revokes the right to 
patent inventions “useful solely in the pro- 
duction of fissionable material” and that it 
provides for compulsory licensing of patents 
covering inventions which “utilize or are 
essential in the utilization of fissionable ma- 
terial or atomic energy.” The joint commit- 
tee has gone a long way toward restoring 
the rights of the American inventor in the 
field of atomic energy by now sponsoring the 
removal of these restrictions from the act. 
It is to be expected that this change wili 
lead to a corresponding modification in the 
pavent clauses used in research and devel- 
opment contracts issued by the Commission 
and its prime contractors. We hope that the 
final result will be a minimizing of the pres- 
ent substantial differences between the pat- 
ent clauses in Commission research and de- 
velopment contracts and those in general 
research and development contracts for the 
armed services as set forth in Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulations, section IX. 

The only suggestion we have for revision 
of H. R. 8862 with regard to patents is that 
section 152 on the nonenforcement of pat- 
ents in the research and development field 
should be deleted as inconsistent with the 
United States patent laws, or at least limited 
to research and development carried on with 
Government funds. 

The objective of H. R. 8862 “to encourage 
widespread participation by private enter- 
prise and others in the development and 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes” can only be attained if the basis 
of participation is made sufficiently attrac- 
tive for investment of private capital. The 
provisions for the private ownership of 
licensed production and utilization facilities 
are undoubtedly helpful in this respect. 
The proposed arrangements for the licensing 
of production and utilization facilities are 
subject to such stringent and complete con- 
trol by the Commission as to design, con- 
struction, and operation, however, that we 
seriously question whether the private power 
industry would be sufficiently attracted or 
able to finance such plants at normal in- 
vestment rates. I refer specifically to the 
retention of ownership and control of prices 
of all special material by the Commission, 
the power of the Commission to modify the 
applicable rules and regulations at any time, 
and the power of the Commission to retake 

on of the special material for any 
alleged violation of the license, whether or 
not a willful violation, without the user hav- 
ing an opportunity to correct the situation. 
All of these items contribute to an uncer- 
tain franchise situation and the possibility 
that an important segment of the user’s 
power generating facilities may be rendered 
inoperative for an indefinite period. 

Another point which might well be recon- 
sidered is the requirement that not more 
than 5 percent of the stock of a license appli- 
cant be alien owned or controlled (sec. 103). 
This appears to be an impracticable method 
of handling the problem of alien control. 
Also, the statement in section 54 prohibit- 
ing the distribution of special material ex- 
cept on terms that no applicant will be 
enabled to construct an atomic weapon needs 
clarification and amplification to avoid the 
possibility of an interpretation which could 
nullify any nuclear-power program. 

B. & W. wishes to go on record with a 
strong endorsement of (1) the establishment 
of an Inspection Division and a Review 
Board, (2) the provision in section 33 that 
the Commission may conduct research for 
others, (3) the requirement that the Com- 
mission permit the widest use of special 
material and atomic energy for research and 
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development and for medical therapy (sec. 
105), (4) the requirement that reactor oper- 
ators be licensed (sec. 108), and (5) sections 
145 (b) and (c), which restrict the Com- 
mission’s power to control information and 
provide for periodic review of restricted data. 

Summarizing B. & W.’s position, we believe 
that H. R. 8862 will materially hasten the 
development of a nuclear-power industry, 
provided that the licensing arrangements 
can be changed to handle more realistically 
the problems current in the power field. We 
believe this can be done with ample safe- 
guards for the common defense and national 
security. 





Of Rights and Sensibilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States makes 
every effort to protect not only the rights 
but the sensibilities of every American 
citizen. 

As a former President of the United 
States pointed out not too long ago, side 
by side, the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of Soviet 
Russia express noble sentiments for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
An examination of the operation of both 
documents shows that life in the United 
States is happier and freer than life in 
the Soviet Union. The method used to 
carry out the terms of the document, it 
appears to me, makes the difference. 

While it may be true that men make 
organizations, both men and organiza- 
tions need guides, compasses, or docu- 
ments to stay on course. The way to 
go, to proceed, is as vital for safe and 
lasting success in carrying out a mis- 
sion, be it on land, in the air, or on the 
sea, as is the way to act in government 
to promote the public interest. This 
seems so fundamental as to make even 
the mention of it appear naive. Every 
kid on any city block knows that to 
play outside the rules invites trouble. 
History is replete with the story of rulers 
and governments that have operated, to 
their dismay, outside the simple rule 
of promoting the general welfare by 
recognizing the need of people to live 
free from the whip across the back or 
the whiplash across the mind and into 
the heart. 

The Congress is to hear in joint ses- 
sion Emperor Haille Selassie who em- 
bodies the idea that life is an echo, it all 
comes back, the good and the bad. 
Where is that dictator, that bad man 
whose boy sprayed Ethiopians from his 
turret as they ran in fear for cover? He 
likened them to animals, like game, fun 
to shoot down. Where is that son? Who 
knows Haille Selassie is back, vindica- 
tion to me, at any rate, that in the book 
of judgment which rests in heaven and 
not on the table of any political com- 
missar, that the way, that method 
counts. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, as a possible contribution to proper 
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procedures in government to promote 
the general welfare and to hold back the 
whip and to keep our people from being 
unnecessarily scarred in heart or mind, 
I should like below to cite the nine ob. 
jections he makes as well as the preface 
he writes in his book recently published 
called I Protest, by G. Bromley Oxnam: 
I 


I protest against the use of the House 
floor to defame. It is at once ungentlemanly 
and un-American to abuse the privilege of 
immunity by broadcasting a falsehood from 
the House of Representatives. There is no 
congressional immunity from the Biblical 
injunction, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.”’ 

1 

I protest against procedures that are, in 
effect, the rule of men and not the rule of 
law; procedures subject to the prejudices, 
passions, and political ambitions of com. 
mitteemen; procedures designed less to elicit 
information than to entrap; procedures that 
cease to be investigation and become inquisi- 
tion and intimidation. 


rr 


I protest against the inexcusable incompe. 
tency that has characterized too many mem- 
bers of the research staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, an in- 
competency that has both duped and em- 
barrassed members of the committee. 

Iv 


I protest against the release of unverified 
and unevaluated material from the so-called 
files of this committee on official letterhead 
and signed by an official clerk,. a practice 
particularly reprehensible since the commit- 
tee refuses to vouch for the accuracy of the 
material and insists it does not represent 
an opinion or a conclusion of the commit- 
tee. The alleged inclusion of a disclaimer, 
disavowing responsibility or accuracy, is no 
justification for the release of falsehood be- 
cause to release it is in effect to validate it, 


v 


I protest against the un-American as- 
sumption that underlies many utterances of 
the committeemen, namely, that accusation 
constitutes conviction. The uncorroborated 
identification of a citizen as a Communist 
by an unknown informer is not proof, and 
the publication of the names of persons 
thus identified is a vicious and un-American 
practice. 

vr 

I protest against the “big bully” spirit 
and the bad manners of some committee- 
men who lecture and berate a witness, and 
who through insinuation misrepresent the 
views and activities of the witness as well 
as secure headlines for themselves in the 
press. A witness is forced to listen to the 
homilies of the ignoramus, the misrepresen- 
tation of the unscrupulous, and the brow- 
beating of the bully. I protest against such 
degrading and un-American procedures. 

VIE 


I protest against the apparent determ!- 
nation of the committee to save face rather 
than to face facts. I protest against its un- 
willingness to clean up its files and to revise 
its procedures so as to eliminate its abuses. 
Neither ignorance nor inertia can longer be 
tolerated. Congressmen, who have intro- 
duced bills designed to bring investigating 
committee procedures into harmony with 
American tradition, deserve the support of 
the public whose patience is well-nigh 
exhausted. 

vir 


I protest against the failure of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, after 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of tax funds, to propose sound legislation 
to end the Communist menace or to suggest 
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constructive proposals to remove the causes 
that produce communism or creative meas- 
ures to make US impregnable to Communist 
infiltration. 
=x 

1 protest against the constant use of the 
phrase “It is cited” without informing the 
ublic that most citations are not conclu- 
ions reached after careful research and 
confirmed by responsible bodies, but in the 
case of this committee and of many State 
committees are often the result of incom- 
petent study, the collection of unverified 
rumor and staff listing. ‘The use of the 
phrase “It is cited” is a device designed to 
qiscredit. It is sheer duplicity and is sub- 
ject to the severest condemnation. 





PREFACE 

The informer is infiltrating American life 
at the national, State, and local level. He 
invades the privacy of the home, reports on 
classroom discussion and library accessions, 
and summons his colleagues to challenge the 
sanctity of the church. He is a man of the 
shadows, born of fear and contributing to it. 
He speaks in whispers. Justice William O. 
Douglas describes him as “nameless and 
faceless.” He is not subpenaed, answers no 
rolicall, dares not face the man he accuses. 
He is as un-American as the Nazi gauleiter 
or the Russian commissar. But he is here. 
He strikes at the heart of American freedom. 
He is a creature of the police state, an alien, 
and malignant growth. Those who employ 
him or sustain him insist there is no fear 
upon the American campus; no fear in the 
Government service; no fear in the motion 
picture, the television, or radio industry; 
no fear in the church; in fact, no fear at all 
except as it is conjured up by the liberals, 
who are alleged to be unaware of the Com- 
munist threat to freedom. i 

This denial of the presence of fear is as 
false as the presence of fear is a fact. The 
whisper has entered American life for the 
first time. A people unafraid, heretofore 
ready to speak its mind boldly, a proud 
people is becoming a silent people. The 
American is holding his tongue. If this were 
due to more serious thought, it would be 
well, But it is due to fear. Communism can 
never be answered by fearful people who 
stand silent. And strangely enough this fear 
results in large measure from the un-Ameri- 
can activities of elected representatives of 
the American people who have been charged 
with investigating subversive activities. 
It arises from the activities of wide-ranging 
private agencies, vigilante in spirit, of mixed 
motives, but pursuing methods of the police 
state that run the gamut from wiretapping 
to the maintenance of the dossier. 

Industrialists, who stupidly subsidized 
Hitler and secretly assumed that he was 
their man, were the first to learn that free 
enterprise dies at the hand of the dictator, 
and the sophisticated who laughed and 
called Hitler a buffoon were among the first 
to behold him as the beast and to be shut 
up in Buchenwald. The reactionary coali- 
tion of isolationists, purblind industrialists, 
and alien-minded prelates may profit by the 
lessons of Hitler Germany. Whether this 
coalition is capable of learning is yet to be 
decided, but there can be no doubt among 
those who would our freedom that 
to appease such tendencies will bring the 
train of tyranny that appeasement brings 
Whenever we compromise with the tyrant 
mind, right or left. The threat must be 
met head on, wisely, fearlessly, successfully. 

There is a rightful and necessary place 
for congressional investigation. It is neces- 
sary for Congress to investigate in order 
Mad it may have information upon which 

base sound legislation. It may be neces- 
. to investigate the agencies chartered 
o, ‘he Congress to be certain. that the terms 
a reference are carried out faithfully and 

the interests of the common good. In- 
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vestigation has at times resulted in infor- 
mation of great value to the Nation. It 
has an educational value, and in some cases 
the exposure made by investigators has been 
significant. It is not the propriety of con- 
gressional investigation that is the concern 
of this book. 

The Communist Party is a conspiracy. 
Conspirators ought to be discovered, tried 
in due process and, if found guilty, pun- 
ished. That is taken for granted. 

This book is concerned with procedures 
that repudiate American tradition and prac- 
tice, procedures that involve the informer, 
that riddle our life with distrust, and set 
American against American, that tend to 
label sound reform as subversive, that make 
no distinction between progress and revolu- 
tion, procedures carried on by staffs too 
largely composed of ex-Communists and 
often incompetent, or by politicians some of 
whom appear prone to capitalize upon hys- 
teria for political advantage. 

The American must protest. He must 
do more. He must throttle this threat to 
freedom. He must preserve the free s0- 
ciety. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is only fair to the Congress to say that 
these nine points of order raised by the 
author are being attended to. For do 
not our courts insist on strict proof and 
proper pleading in order to guarantee 
the citizen equal justice under the law? 
And do not our people elect Members 
to the Congress periodically to guaran- 
tee that the laws are kept as flexible as 
life and the conditions of man require? 
It is indeed questionable whether our 
citizens intentionally demand less pro- 
tection, less protection from the Congress 
than they do from the courts to the end 
justice prevails in equal measure for 





Needed: A Roberts’ Rules for Congres- 
sional Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequently discussed aspects of the 
McCarthy-Army hearings has been the 
rules and regulations, or absence thereof, 
in the investigation. Scores of corre- 
spondents have written letters asking for 
the ground rules governing such hear- 
ings. They have cited points of order 
which turn into something else, points of 
information which are not information 
seeking, and a general lack of protection 
for witnesses on all sides which is not in 
keeping with the traditional pattern of 
American trial procedure. 

Somewhere along the line a code of 
committee procedure ought to be pro- 
duced. While the Democrats were in 
control of the Senate during the past two 
decades, no action was ever taken to pro- 
vide such direction. During the past year 
and a half, the Republican leadership has 
proposed such a code to the committees 
of the Senate, without any effort, how- 
ever, to compel adherence to its pro- 
visions. At this moment, there is a good- 
ly supply of bills setting up regulations 
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for Senate committees in the hands of 
the Rules Committee. 

Traditionally, the Senate has been re- 
luctant to fix the terms under which its 
committees may function. But the pres- 
ent situation obviously calls for some 
rules which will expedite and clarify Sen- 
ate investigations—and House investiga- 
tions as well. Uniformity of judicial and 
quasi-judicial activities has always 
served as a guaranty of equal justice 
under law. It should be applied by Con- 
gress no less than by the courts, 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, all over 
the Nation there is increasing recognition 
of the tremendous value of the passage 
of the St. Lawrence seaway law. 

The Midwest, in particular, being the 
area most directly affected by the in- 
crease in Great Lakes deepwater traffic, 
has been especially interested. 

I send to the desk the text of several of 
recent Wisconsin editorials on this issue, 
several of which, I am pleased to say, 
commend the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. WiLEy]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of these editorials 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evansville Review of May 13, 1954] 
COMMENDATIONS FoR SENATOR WILEY 


An unusual action took place in the Senate 
last Friday, with leaders of both major 
parties reading into the Recorp praise for 
Wisconsin's fine Senator, ALex Wier, on the 
successful completion of his long fight for 
the Wiley bill—the bill to create the 8t. 
Lawrence seaway. 

For decades, this legislation, which can be 
of great value to this and other Midwestern 
States, has been hung up in the Nation’s 
Capital. Through his years in Washington, 
Senator Wizy has tenaciously worked for 
the seaway bill. Year after year he has 
brought in additional votes for the seaway, 
until now, the matter is finally passed. 

Senate Republican leader KNOwLAND spoke 
out in praise of Witey’s work on the bill. 
So did Republican Senators DmxKsEN, PorrTer, 
Fercuson, AIKEN, SMITH, BUTLER, BEALL, and 
Coorzr. Democrats, including KEravuver, 
HUMPHREY, Dovcias, and LEHMAN, joined in 
paying tribute to the Wisconsin Senator's 
leadership. 

Several of those who spoke in praise of 
Wriey did not favor the seaway bill—but 
they admired the persistence, hard work, 
and grasp of the problems involved shown 
by Wier over the years. The seaway bill, 
which will open up ocean shipping to the 
Great Lakes, is one of the important pleces 
of legislation acted on in recent years. It is 
with pride that this editor notes that it is 
largely the work of an outstanding man sent 
to Washington by the voters of this State 
that has brought this idea to fruition. 

Writer has worked long and hard for his 
Btate. This one bill alone would constitute 
a distinguished career. Fortunately for Wis- 
consin and the Nation it is just one of a long 
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series of important matters on which our 
Senator has shown wisdom and willingness 
to work hard and long for causes he feels 
would benefit his State and the Nation. 


{From the Hillsboro Sentry-Enterprise of 
May 13, 1954] 
Tue Eprror Srzaxs: Gtve THe SENATOR A 
HanpD 

United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
is entitled to commendation and praise from 
every resident of the Midwest for his work 
in making possible legislation that author- 
izes the joint United States-Canadian con- 
struction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Por years Midwestern people have dreamed 
of the time when ocean liners might dock at 
such inland ports as Detroit, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Superior, Chicago. But the route up 
the St. Lawrence River and from one to 
another of the Great Lakes had to be deep- 
ened, and new canals and new locks con- 
structed. 

Every time legislation was offered to make 
the improvement possible the industrial 
East, seaport cities, and the railways fought 
against it. However, Senator Wier was 
not one to give up easily and he offered leg- 
islation time and again to have the seaway 
construction authorized. Success came last 
week, Friday, when the Wiley bill passed the 
Senate. 

The victory is a tribute to the tenacity and 
hard work of Senator Wnzyr. His efforts 
have made possible a construction that may 
speed the industrial growth of the Midwest 
and may also add materially to the welfare 
of agriculture which is dependent upon ship- 
ping facilities, that may allow farm products 
to compete in world markets. This achieve- 
ment of the Senator (like his fight against 
oleomargarine) is typical of his dedication to 
the welfare of Wisconsin. He is deserving of 
a big hand, as an of the apprecia- 
tion and continued support of the electors 
of this State. 

{From the La oe a of May 11, 
1954] 


Witzy Praise ror Seaway Ficut 


In one of the most unusual actions, Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate in turn paid 
high tribute last week to Senator Wier for 
his leadership in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The tributes flowed to the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator ahead of the vote by which the Senate 
approved the measure. He was lauded by 
Republicans and Democrats alike as the 
principal author and sponsor of the legisla- 
tion—and by some who had opposed the 
measure. 

Senator Wiury has reason to take great 
pride of accomplishment in his long and 
tedious efforts in behalf of the seaway. 

To have been eulogized by Senators on the 
ground who witnessed Senator WILeY’s work 
and found it commendable, is quite in con- 
trast to segments of the Republican Party 
in his own State which have snubbed him 
for this identical effort. 

In full accord with all that was said, we 
present here a rundown of the laudatory ex- 
pressions by his colleagues in Senator 
Wreyr’s behalf: 

Senator Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois: 
“I would say that his has been perhaps the 
greatest effort toward getting the bill passed. 
We of the Midwest owe a great debt to Sen- 
ator Wier. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“So I pay tribute to the man who has so 
consistently sat upon and hatched the ideal 
that has at last come into fruition. I pay 
tribute to the persistence, vigor, and great 
vision with which Senator Wier has pur- 
sued this great cause.” 

Senator Srennis, Democrat, of Mississippi: 
“I feel that his work made the difference be- 
tween abandoning the bill and continuing 
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with it,” said Srzewwis. “I salute and con- 
gratulate him on his fine achievement, 
which I know will prove to be most worth- 
while for a great many people, even beyond 
his own State.” 

Senator Porrer, Republican, of Michigan: 
“Senator Wier performed a momentous 
task which the people of the great Midwest 
will cherish for many years to come.” 

Senator Turre, Republican, of Minnesota: 
“IT have the greatest for Senator WILEY 
for successfully piloting the bill through his 
Foreign Relations Committee. When I first 
came to Washington as Governor of Minne- 
sota to lobby for the seaway I found WiLey 
working vigorously to accomplish its develop- 
ment.” 

Senator Arken, Republican, of Vermont: 
“I confess great pleasure in having cospon- 
sored the seaway bill under the able, sincere, 
and enthusiastic leadership of Senator 
Wier. I believe the legislation is a great 
work for our country as a whole. 

“I think that this event will be one of the 
great milestones in the history of the econ- 
omy and the security of the United States. 
It will benefit all parts of the Nation, even 
those which were apprehensive of the results. 
We should feel, as the officials of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers feel, that in 
the long run this project will result in more 
business for everybody.” 

Senator KNowLanp, Republican, of Califor- 
nia: “Senator Wuzyr worked diligently on 
this measure despite many obstacles thrown 
in its path. It was a heartbreaking job.” 

Senator Surrn, Republican, of New Jersey: 
“ALEx WILEY, my pai on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has worked strenuously for 
this legislation. 

“At one time the bill was sent back to the 
committee in order that further figures might 
be furnished. We almost broke up our inti- 
mate friendship at that time. In the long 
run ALEx realized that I had been working for 
the legislation. I think I have been of some 
Kelp in getting it through.” 

Senator Lznman, Democrat, of New York: 
“Without Senator Wuieyr’s interest, deter- 
mination, and continued agitation the bill 
never would have been passed.” 

Senator Humpurer, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota: “There is today no Member of the Sen- 
ate who deserves to feel a sense of accom- 
plishment and fulfillment of purpose more 
than Senator Wizzy. As a member of a party 
that is temporarily in a minority here, I wel- 
come his leadership and his cooperation and 
genuine fellowship. It is a joy to me to be 
present as he presents his symbol of victory 
on the floor of the Senate.” 

Senator Burier, Republican, of Maryland: 
“I fought the seaway, but I congratulate 
Senator Writer as a worthy adversary. I 
hope the seaway will do for the country what 
its sponsors predict it will.” 

Senator Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see: “Senator Wixey has exercised a great 
deal of statesmanship in bringing together 
the Senators and interests of various sec- 
tions of the country to accomplish final pas- 
sage of the (seaway) iegislation.” 

Senator Beat, Republican, of Maryland: 
“I pay tribute to Senator Wixey for his gen- 
eralship and handling of parliamentary mat- 
ters in getting the bill passed.” 

Senator Coopsr, Republican, of Kentucky: 
“It was Senator Wrier’s continued insist- 
ence and his fine and convincing arguments 
which removed any doubt I may have had 
about this bill.” si 

ne 


[From the West Bend News of May 11, 1954] 
As I Was Sayine 
(By Ben West) 


Passage of the St. Lawrence River seaway 
legislation after many years of struggle by 
its proponents is certain to be a boost for 
the economy of our State. 
we will see major ocean vessels calling at 
Milwaukee is not now far off, and the re- 
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sult is sure to be a good one for the entir, 
State. Almost everbody with any acquaint. 
ance with the facts in the long struggie tg 
win approval of the seaway has tossed yer. 
bal bouquets to Wisconsin’s senior Senator 
ALEXANDER Wier, who did a fine job of en. 
gineering the successful campaign, according 
to Washington observers. 


{From the Phillips Bee of May 13, 1954) 
To Our ADVANTAGE 


Good news came this week for all of the 
Great Lakes and northern States of oy, 
Nation with the announcement that approyg 
had been given by both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate for the constru. 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

For 30 years the project of dee 
the waters so that oceangoing vessels might 
navigate any part of the Great Lakes has 
been suggested, but it was not until this 
past week that final approval was given, 
Much credit for the project can go to Wis. 
consin’s Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, who has 
worked toward the seaway ever since he 
has been serving in the Senate. 

The project, which now becomes a joint 
one of Canada and the United States, would 
have been constructed by Canada alone had 
not our approval been given. Joint spon- 
sorship now gives American and Canadian 
shipping equal advantages. 

That the seaway will be a decided asset 
to northern Wisconsin is recognized, for 
ocean-plying ships will be able to dock at 
such harbors as Duluth, Ashland, and Supe- 
rior, on Lake Superior, and Milwaukee on 
Lake Michigan. Such docking will enable 
products to be transported more cheaply 
to the Midwest, and will allow Midwest 
products to be carried at lower costs to 
the East. Costs of unloading and ship- 
ment by rail or truck will be eliminated in 
many cases. 

Under such an arrangement all of the 
northern States will benefit, for direct boat 
shipments east and west will be made pos- 
sible. Such will, without question, mean 
greater local movement of rail and truck 
transportation to and from the ports where 
the big boats will dock. That will mean 
that there will be more freight being handled 
on the local roads and railroads, and will 
as a result bring greater prosperity to this 
area. 

As a defense method, also, the deeper sea- 
way will be a protection to our Nation and 
to Canada if attack ever comes. The seaway 
will serve as a supplement to the existing 
forms of transportation, and wili be ready 
for full usage should other means fail. 

It is not that the seaway is a certainty 
for next year, or the year following, for it 
may take 10 years before the main channel 
is available and harbors put in shape for 
reception of the larger ships. The approval 
which has been given is just the first step 
to get the project under way and to prepare 
for extended development. Results of the 
action in Washington, D. C., will come slowly. 





Remarks of Hon. Edward Martin, of Pent- 
sylvania, Before National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
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which I delivered before the National 

rivers and Harbors Congress at Wash- 

ington, D. C., on Tuesday morning, May 
1954. 

oe being no objection, the remarks 

were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

It is an honor to appear before this historic 
and important organization. 

Through the years your association has 
contributed outstanding patriotic service to 
our Nation. 

You have had a large part in building the 
economic strength of the United States. You 
pave worked hard to give America the great 
penefits that come from navigation improve- 
ments in our rivers and harbors. 

The expansion of transportation in the 
United States is a most fascinating and in- 
teresting subject. 

It traces our national progress from the 
earliest pioneer days and outlines the mag- 
nificent achievements. that made us the 
greatest nation of all history. . 

First and foremost in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic, I would place 
our system of government, based on God's 
greatest gift to mankind, freedom of the 
individual, 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American char- 
acter based upon hard work, thrift, toler- 
ance, love of liberty, and love of God. 

These priceless endowments are the foun- 
dation stones upon which American initia- 
tive, energy, and know-how, combined with 
transportation, created the vast empire of 
industrial and agricultural production that 
twice in a third of a century saved the 
world from dictatorship. 

From the days of the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard waterway trans- 
portation has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of commer- 
cial activity. 

In those days, as today, water provided the 
lowest cost roadway for the movement of 
goods and persons. 

In the early days river transportation had 
its romantic side. The Mississippi steamboat 
was celebrated in song and story. The races 
on the Mississippi were given enduring fame 
by the Currier and Ives prints of that period 
which still attract the keenest of interest. 
The men on the boats took great personal 
risks in order to defeat their competitors. 
Speed was the main thought of the steam- 
boat captains on the Mississippi. 

Today tonnage is the objective. Twenty 
major and 80 smaller barge lines operate 
on the so-called Mississippi system. They 
carry bulk cargoes such as coal, steel, chem- 
icals, and petroleum. Conservative estimates 
place the total freight carried on the Mis- 
sissippi River system and the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Canal in 1953 at 158 million tons. 

I wonder how many of our citizens realize 
that every city in the United States of over 
100,000 population is located on a major 
stream? Sixty of our largest cities are lo- 
cated on navigable water. Thirty-six cities 
in the United States have a population of 
over 300,000 and of these only four are not 
on navigable waterways. 

I think those figures are most impressive. 
They reflect the importance of water trans- 
portation in the economic life of our coun- 
try and its tremendous influence on indus- 
trial growth and prosperity. 

In my own home State of Pennsylvania 
we are fully conscious of the importance of 
our great waterways. 

We are fortunate in having within the 
boundaries of our Commonwealth three 
great ports which give access to the sealanes 
of the world. 

The great port of Philadelphia is the 
highly developed center of oceanborne com- 
merce serving one of the greatest concen- 
Wations of industry in the world. More 
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than 8,000 manufacturing plants are located 
along the Delaware River. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny Rivers join to form 
the mighty Ohio, giving access to the Mis- 
sissippi waterways and the Gulf of Mexico. 
These vital waterways carry millions of tons 
of freight traffic to and from the great diver- 
sified industries that line their banks in the 
Pittsburgh area. There is more tonnage on 
the Monongahela River alone than through 
the Panama Canal and it is increasing every 
year. 

The splendid harbor at Erie is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

Let us consider briefly the present situa- 
tion on the Delaware River where waterfront 
industrial expansion of unprecedented pro- 
portions is now underway. 

Five years ago, in 1948, 10 percent of the 
Nation's foreign commerce was handled by 
the Delaware River ports. Im 1953, 5 years 
later, the tonnage on the Delaware had in- 
creased to 124% percent. During 1953 nearly 
1% million tons per day of vessel cargo was 
moved over the docks which line the Dela- 
ware River, more than double the 1938 
volume. 

The new Pairless plant of the United 
States Steel Corp. alone now requires about 
4 million tons of iron ore a year. It is esti- 
mated that the plant will use 13 million 
tons in 1960. 

In the first 4 months of 1953 waterborne 
shipments of iron ore to the port of Phila- 
delphia totaled 208,794 tons. In the same 
period this year the total had reached 
819,355 tons, an increase of 400 percent in 
1 year. 

Commercial, maritime, and civic leaders 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
are fighting for badly needed harbor and 
channel improvements that will enable the 
Delaware River to reach its full usefulness. 

I am hopeful that the present session of 
Congress will recognize this vital need and 
will provide the necessary funds as an in- 
vestment that will advance the prosperity 
and well-being of the whole Nation. 

I have made special mention of the Dela- 
ware River because I believe it is typical of 
the many river and harbor improvements 
that should be undertaken because they 
mean so much to the welfare, safety, and 

of the United States. 

Obsolete locks and dams, some of them 
crumbling into danger of collapse, should 
have immediate attention. It would be a 
substantial economy to replace them with 
modern facilities. 

There are 53 locks on the Ohio River. They 
do a tremendous job. At times the river is 
so crowded that tows must wait for more 
than 48 hours to clear a lock. 

I don’t want to burden you with figures 
but I feel there are certain facts that should 
be of great interest. 

An ordinary towboat, pushing 9,000 tons 
of petroleum products from Houston, Tex., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., is doing a job that would 
require 830 tank cars of 8,500-gallon capac- 
ity, or 1,300 tank trucks of 500-gallon capac- 
ity. By rail it would require 16 trains of 50 
cars each. If transported by truck it would 
cover 50 miles of road space. 

& coal barge can carry 1,000 to 3,000 tons, 
the equivalent of 20 to 60 rail cars, and a tug- 


boat can handle as many as 16 barges, which - 


means 320 to 960 rail carloads. 

This traffic is constantly increasing. The 
Army engineer's Tegprds show that in 1944 
the waterways over which petroleum prod- 
ucts and coal are transported carried about 
20 billion ton-miles. In 1947 the traffic had 
increased to about 23% billion ton-miles and 
in 1953 to over 33 billion ton-miles. 

The improvement of our rivers and harbors 
has been a Federal responsibility for well 
over a century. 

As early as 1824 Congress recognized this 
principle in the passage of an act to improve 
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the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
River. In the same year Congress author- 
ized the construction of harbors on the 
Great Lakes. Work on the Erie Harbor was 
begun in 1824. Improvements at Lorain, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Chicago fol- 
lowed within a few years. 

The natural waterways in America have 
been a success, but there have been some 
notable examples of financial failure in State 
government construction and operation of 
canal systems. 

The great example was the most dismal 
failure of the publicly owned canal system 
of Pennsylvania. That system started in op- 
eration about 1824. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania offered its direct obligations in 
bonds to finance the construction of these 
canals. The total construction cost was 
about thirty-three and one-half million. 
The maintenance and repairs amounted to 
about twenty-four and one-half million: in- 
terest on the loans amounted to forty-three 
and one-half million, which made a total 
investment for the State of over one hun- 
dred and one million. The State collected 
in tolls about thirty-two and one-half mil- 
lion, and sold the canals for $11,281,000, or 
@ financial loss to the State of almost $60 
million. That was an enormous amount of 
money at that time. 

America has more men of know-how in 
operation of business than any other country 
in the world, but somehow we have never 
gotten those people interested in govern- 
ment. Government operation of business 
has been a terrible failure. 

The use of our natural resources to pro- 
mote industry, closely supervised by Govern- 
ment, has been successful. 

In his 1953 report, the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, estimated the total cost 
to complete all authorized river and harbor 
projects presently deemed necessary in the 
interest of commerce and navigation at about 
$2,232,000,000. 

How much can we afford? The answer to 
that question is of the highest importance, 
considering the present state of our national 
finances and the size of our national debt. 

It must be weighed with extreme care, rec- 
ognizing that neglect of our ports and water- 
ways is both costly and dangerous. 

Perhaps some of the funds now going 
abroad to buy unwilling or questionable 
friendships might be diverted to more prof- 
itable purposes if applied to river and harbor 
improvements. 

We need a steady stream of strategic ores 
and other raw materials that are vital to 
national defense. 

We need more ships flying the American 
flag. We need better, deeper, and wider ports, 
modern inland waterway facilities, and river 
channels of sufficient depth to accommodate 
the largest vessels for economical operation. 

To maintain our rightful place of leader- 
ship in the free world and to sustain our 
God-given liberties we must have great pro- 
duction. 

Our water resources, our deposits of rich 
minerals, and our productive soil, if intelli- 
gently handled by a hard-working, honest, 
clean, and God-loving people, will attain that 
objective. 





Is It Too Little, Too Late? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal of May 26, 


1954: 
Is Ir Too Lrrriz, Too Late? 

If, as Secretary of State Dulles has pub- 
licly said, the recent Red shipment of arms 
to Guatemala might be part of a Communist 
plot to seize the Panama Canal, nothing 
which will provide it with adequate protec- 
tion should be left undone. 

That means not only the taking of mili- 
tary and internal security precautions with- 
in the Canal Zone proper, but doing what- 
ever may be necessary elsewhere in Central 
America. 

The State Department admits that canal 
seizure is a possible rather than a known 
Red objective, but that doesn’t make the 
possibility less reasonable and certainly the 
situation is not one permitting of chance 
taking. 

Because of the Red arms shipment, the 
balance of military strength in Central 
America is now in Guatemala’s favor. Sec- 
retary Dulles admits that, for he says “a 
government in which Communist influence 
is very strong has come into a position to 
dominate militarily the Central American 
area.” 

Despite that ominous fact, the administra- 
tion seems yet unwilling to look a fact in 
the face and do the necessary. Secretary 
Dulles describes current airlifted military 
assistance to Honduras and Nicaragua as 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
what Guatemala has obtained from Soviet 
sources. The Soviet shipment of arms, be- 
lieved to have been made in Czechoslovakia’s 
Skoda works, is worth about $10 million, ac- 
cording to the State Department's estimate. 
American equipment aid, it says, is valued 
at about $60,000 for each of Guatemala’s 
neighbors. More aid will be sent, according 
to Mr. Dulles. It should be in such quantity 
and of such quality as to completely negate 
the importance of the Red shipment to 
Guatemala. 

Collective action with other members of 
the Rio Pact is anticipated by Mr. Dulles 
should hostilities break out in the area. 
Quick action is possible, he says, since con- 
sultations among the 20 active pact signa- 
tories could be called instantaneously in the 
event of an emergency. 

It would seem that there has been ample 
cause and ample time already in which to 
call a consultative meeting. To prevent a 
hostilities emergency is the very purpose of 
the Rio Pact. There is little of positive 
policy or action in waiting until an emer- 
gency already exists. If Guatemala can 
continue to maintain superiority in mili- 
tary strength it will take more than con- 
sultation to stop her once she gets going. 

To the “policy of neglect” which ap- 
parently replaced Cordell Hull's “good neigh- 
bor” program for Latin America we now 
seem to be adding the completely disastrous 
formula of too little, too late, 





Wheat: A Policy Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Wheat: A Policy Challenge,” 
delivered by Dr. O. B. Jesness, head of 
the department of agricultural econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota, before the 
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Millers National Federation, in Chicago, 
Ill., on May 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Butter has captured the headlines in re- 
cent months as the problem child in the 
farm price-support family. This is due to 
the factor of time and also because butter 
is a commodity which the consumer buys 
directly while wheat comes to him only 
after having been milled into flour or more 
often in these modern times as bread or 
other bakery goods, in the price of which 
wheat plays a relatively minor role. True, 
butter is more perishable and will lose qual- 
ity much more speedily. The stocks which 
have accumulated in the endeavor to make 
price supports on dairy products effective, 
hence, are exerting immediate pressure for 
remedial action. 

However, the wheat problem actually is 
one of much greater magnitude and one 
which will be more difficult to solve. This 
is true whether one looks at it from the 
standpoint of the public money involved or 
in terms of physical quantities on hand. 
Wheat ties up the largest single segment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s funds 
employed in price supports. Wheat stocks 
on July 1 may be 875 million bushels, most 
of it in Government hands or under Gov- 
ernment loans. That amount is nearly 200 
million bushels more than the customary 
domestic use for food, seed, and feed in an 
entire year. While corn carryover on July 
1 may be somewhat greater than that of 
wheat, our corn production and require- 
ments outrun those of wheat by roughly 
3 or 4 to 1. 

Why does wheat find itself in this predica- 
ment? For one thing wheat is such an im- 
portant part of the human diet and such 
an important source of income for farmers 
that governments the world over for a con- 
siderable period of time have developed pro- 
grams of one sort or another dealing with 
this commodity. For instance, one student 
of the world wheat problem wrote in 1939, 
“I should have liked to have been able to 
mention here a single country in which the 
government does not interfere with wheat, 
but I have failed to find one.” When World 
War I broke out in 1914, the world was not 
too well prepared in terms of food supply. 
The Allies looked to the United States for 
wheat to help meet their requirements. 
Some of us remember well the slogan of 
World War I days: Wheat will win the war. 
Wheatless days and other measures to con- 
serve supply were instituted and urgent ap- 
peals were made to farmers to expand pro- 
duction. When controls were lifted in 1919 
the wheat market soared. However, it took 
a beating when the market broke in 1920. 

Wheat occupied the spotlight in various 
farm programs advanced during the 1920's. 
Thus wheat was important in the minds of 
the backers of the McNary-Haugen and sim- 
ilar plans. When the break in the stock 
market in October 1929 introduced us to the 
very severe depression period of the 1930's, 
wheat again was a leader in the farm price 
drop. Wheat and cotton were the major 
concerns of the stabilization efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board. Efforts to improve 
wheat prices likewise played a prominent 
role in the program of its successor, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

The depression brouggé increased empha- 
sis on economic nationalism the world over. 
Financial and monetary problems played a 
significant part in limiting trade. Our ex- 
ports of wheat under these circumstances 
fell to very low levels. World supplies in 
relationship to the effective demand were 
more than adequate during the 1930’s. In 





2Paul de Hevesy, World Wheat Planning 
and Economic Planning in General, p. 125. 
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fact, it is not going too far to say that wheat 
production was overexpanded prior to World 
War II. The outbreak of the Second World 
War found the nations much better fortified 
with respect to food than they had been 

quarter of a century earlier. Our price sy : 
port program had led to the accumulating 
of sizable stocks for which the outbreak 2 
war did not create an immediate demand 
The rapid increase in employment and ge. 
tivity in the United States associateq with 
war stimulated demand for meats and da 

products, not for wheat, for food Purposes 
However, to help meet the enlarged demang 
for livestock and livestock products, consid. 
erable wheat was diverted from the Stocks 
on hand to livestock feeding. The extension 
of the war to the Pacific with its disruption 
of our supply of natural rubber led to fever. 
ish efforts to expand the synthetic product, 
Wheat provided an important raw materiaj 
for making industrial alcohol for this ang 
other purposes. In the emergency of war 
costs become secondary so that wheat could 
be employed for this purpose even though 
under more normal conditions there are more 
economical sources of industrial alcohol. 

The adoption of the lend-lease program 
for the war period and the European aid 
program which followed helped step up de. 
cidedly our exports of wheat as part of our 
contribution to the winning of the war and 
of restoring economic activity in wartorn 
Europe after the war. Much of the stimulus 
to wheat acreage came toward the end of 
the war and more particularly in the early 
postwar years. Thus our wheat acreage to- 
taled 63 million in 1941, went down to 53 
million in 1942, increased slightly to 56 mil- 
lion in 1943, and then Jumped to 66 million 
in 1944, to 69 million in 1945, to 78 million 
in 1947, and to 84 million in 1949. Here we 
find an important key to the problem which 
faces us today. 

Prior to 1944 the United States had pro- 
duced only one crop as large as a billion 
bushels, namely in 1915 during World War I. 
However, from 1944 to 1953 the crop fell 
below that figure only in 1 year, in 1951, with 
@ total of 980 million bushels that year. 

The wheat exports of the United States 
from 1935 to 1944 exceeded 100 million bush- 
els only in 1937 and 1938. For the rest of 
this period they ranged from 4 million to 49 
million bushels. From 1945 through 1952 
they ranged from 320 million to 470 million 
with the exception of 1949, the only year 
when they were beiow 300 million. 

The United States supplied only 10 percent 
of the world’s exports of wheat during 1934- 
88. In 1951-52, this country provided 45 
percent of the total. In 1952-53 we fell back 
to 33 percent, Canada resuming the leader- 
ship she had in 1934-38. 

Industrial uses of wheat which are gener- 
ally very minor totalled 108 million bushels 
in 1943 and feed uses his 511 million bushels 
that year. This illustrates what can happen 
in wartimes when comparative costs become 
secondary. 

These figures tell the story. We were 
troubled with wheat surpluses before the 
war, then output was expanded to meet the 
unusual export needs of the late war years 
and early postwar years. There were warn- 
ings of impending trouble in 1949 and early 
1950, but the Korean outbreak postponed the 
day of reckoning. The sharp drop in ex- 
ports in 1952-53, compared with the years 
immediately preceding, was one of the signs. 
The large buildup in stocks in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation repre- 
sents a backing up of supply for which no 
market is available at existing price sched- 
ules. Under the law these accumulations 
required a vote by wheat growers on the 
adoption of a marketing quota for the 1954 
crop. 

It would be well that we keep in mind 
some features of wheat production and con- 
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sumption in this connection. Acreage is ex- 
panded more readily than it is contracted. 
This is @ characteristic of farming. De- 
mand for wheat for food consumption is 
relatively inelastic; that is, only a moderate 
increase in consumption follows a decided 
drop in price. Moreover, wheat consumption 
per capita in this country has experienced 
a gradual decline over a long period of time. 
There is an important physical factor in 
food demand, The capacity of the human 
stomach is limited. In a well-fed popula- 
tion it more of one food is eaten, the chances 
are that less will be consumed of something 
else. Consumption of starchy foods, such as 
wheat and potatoes, has declined with in- 
creased per capita consumption of some ani- 
mal products and certain fruits and vege- 
tables. In spite of the growth in popula- 
tion the domestic requirements for wheat 
for food purposes have remained practically 
unchanged over a long period of years. Pres- 
ent prospects are that this trend may con- 
tinue for some time into the future. Be- 
cause of this, expanding population promises 
no early solution to the wheat dilemma. 

A review of the wheat picture such as 
that just presented appears to lead us to the 
inevitable conclusion that our capacity to 
produce wheat is greater than the prospec- 
tive market. One would have to be a trade 
optimist of a high order to anticipate a for- 
eign market for wheat from the United 
States of 300 million bushels or more which 
is necessary if we are to continue to pro- 
duce at the rate of a billion bushels or so 
a year. Some seem to believe that a bad 
season could change the picture drastically. 
Parts of the country, especially some areas 
in the Southwest, have been plagued by 
drought. The 1954 crop will fall well below 
those of recent years. However, present esti- 
mates suggest that even so the crop will be 
sufficient to provide our requirements with- 
out any inroads on the carryovers we will 
have on July 1. In short, it would take a 
series of unusually bad years before our 
wheat stocks would be whittled down to nor- 
mal by such a process. 

Some of the expansion in wheat produc- 
tion came in the Central States through 
shifting cropland from other purposes to 
wheat. However, a major share of it came 
from plowing up grasslands in the South- 
west for growing hard winter wheat. Rain- 
fall is the critical factor in crop production 
in that region. When moisture is adequate 
in amount and well distributed seasonally, a 
good crop is harvested. On the other hand, 
it does not take too extended a period of 
drought to produce conditions remindful of 
the Dust Bowl days of the 1930’s. Such a sit- 
uation in past months has focused attention 
on the question whether good land use does 
not require the return of substantial 
amounts of land in the Southwest to grass. 
The old Indian’s observation when he saw 
the white man turning the prairie under 
with his plow, “wrong side up,” comes back 
to the minds of many. 

The marketing quota accepted by vote of 
wheat growers is in effect this year. It will 
be recalled that Congress softened the cut 
by raising the limit by several million acres. 
With usual yields the acreage permitted in 
1954 appears too large for the available mar- 
ket, especially when one recognizes the in- 
centive under this program for seeking 
higher yields in an endeavor to offset acre 
cuts. Indications are that if this method of 
controlling output is to remain the reliance, 
the restriction in terms of acres may need to 
cut appreciably deeper. Moreover, if the pro- 
gram is continued in substantially its present 
form, decided limitations must be estab- 
lished on the rights to use the diverted 
acres, otherwise we are going to create a 
whole succession of surpluses calling for 
Production controls. 

However, there are grounds for question- 

the suitability of this method of cur- 
€ output. Were the oversupply a tem- 


porary condition it would make good sense 
to hold acres out of use temporarily. How- 
ever, in the case of wheat a longer-run ad- 
jJustment appears in order. Were all wheat 
of one class and quality and all growers sim- 
ilarly situated, a cut which is uniform across 
the board might be somewhat appropriate. 
But wheat falls into distinct classes, not all 
of which are insurplus. Some wheat farmers 
have followed permanent farm practices and 
have held down or reduced their acres of 
wheat while others have been expanding. A 
uniform cut ignores this factor and tends 
to benefit those who have contributed the 
most of the overexpansion. For a more per- 
manent readjustment in wheat output a 
different approach is needed. 

Debate today centers largely around the 
question of whether to continue 90 percent 
supports on wheat or to accept the 75 to 90 
percent range specified by the act of 1949. 
Argument also rages over whether we should 
support wheat under the old parity formula 
or adopt the revised formula more in line 
with recent price relationships. The out- 
come of this debate will have a bearing on 
the issue, but whatever the decision it does 
not promise to solve the problem. 

The current debate in the main seems to 
assume that the question is one over levels 
of supports. While the need for controls is 
given lipservice, it is not apparent that the 
problems or consequences are being weighed 
very carefully. The assumption also appears 
to be that all the Government is doing is to 
establish the level of the market and to take 
care of the surplus, leaving the market to its 
normal operations otherwise. This view is 
not shared by the trade generally. They 
apparently see encroachments which are not 
80 apparent to those on the outside. Nor 
is sufficient attention being given to the 
effectiveness of pegged prices in drawing out 
the particular class, grades, and qualities 
desired. After all, wheat is produced fcr use, 
not for storage and an effective market 
should indicate through prices both the 
quantities and prices desired. An arbitrarily 
supported price does not perform this 
function. 

Continued use of 90-percent supports on 
the old and higher parity calculation will 
maintain greater incentives to continue high 
production and thereby add to the costs of 
supports. It also will increase the problems 
of export sales. Lowering supports to 75 
percent of the revised parity formula will 
moderate these problems somewhat but will 
not automatically bring things into line. 
It is popular to argue that when prices fall 
farmers expand output in an endeavor to 
maintain incomes. It may be noted that 
those who advance this argument are un- 
able to present any convincing proof of its 
validity. It may sound very plausible. The 
point which commonly is overlooked, how- 
ever, is that most farmers cannot go very 
far in increasing output without adding to 
their cash outlays and this is the very thing 
which they seek to avoid during a period 
of unsatisfactory prices. The facts are that 
farmers do not cut production in response 
to lowered prices unless better-paying al- 
ternatives are available. A reduced price on 
wheat very likely will induce many farmers 
in the Central States to shift to other crops 
because they have such alternatives. In 
areas of specialized wheat production such 
alternatives are not generally available. In 
some of these areas it probably is true that 
wheat will show a return even at miate- 
rially lower prices*and under such circum- 
stances the natural expectation is that over- 
expanded production will continue. 

The food demand for wheat is highly 
inelastic. Those who favor continuing high 
price supports often place considerable re- 
liance in the argument that there is no 
merit in lowering wheat prices to stimulate 
domestic demand in food uses. Granting 
the truth of this argument, it still remains 
mainly a negative approach. It provides no 
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real justification for maintaining a com- 
modity at price levels which induce con- 
tinuing output in excess of available out- 
lets. There are other aspects of domestic 
demand, however, besides that for food. A 
lowered price will move in the direction of 
making wheat available in larger quantities 
for animal-feeding purposes. An expansion 
in this use could have considerable signifi- 
cance in a region such as the Pacific North- 
west which under existing programs relies 
heavily on shipped-in animal feed supplies 
from other regions. A lowered price also 
will move in the direction of pricing our 
exports closer to the level with those from 
other competitors. This should ease the 
problem of export sales. 

Mention should be made in this connec- 
tion of the proposal which has gained con- 
siderable support, namely that a two-price 
system be employed in disposing of wheat in 
export. We have in fact a program of such 
a nature in the international wheat agree- 
ment. Some ardent supporters of a two- 
price system for encouraging exports at- 
tempt to gloss over some of the very serious 
problems involved. For one thing sale 
abroad at prices below those maintained 
in domestic markets becomes a form of 
dumping as that term is defined in interna- 
tional trade. Countries generally have meas- 
ures to counteract dumping on their mar- 
kets. They are led to apply these curbs in 
response to demands from their domestic 
producers who regard such imports as an 
unfair invasion of their markets. Ameri- 
cans should not be too surprised at this re- 
action because we have treated some subsi- 
dized products from other nations in the 
same way. Moreover, an operation of this 
sort may get us into difficulties with nations 
competing with us for available markets. 
In addition any program of maintaining 
prices above world levels here at home or 
any program of subsidized exports inevitably 
leads us to set up additional barriers to 
trade which over time will limit rather than 
expand our export opportunities. Interna- 
tional trade is an essential part of effective 
international cooperation and the United 
States cannot afford to continue to be blind 
to the international implications of some of 
the domestic programs which we are em- 
ploying. 

There are those, of course, who say that 
wheat is such an essential and important 
food that the stocks we have accumulated 
and the amounts we stand ready to produce 
should be distributed to needy people in the 
world. This is an operation which is much 
easier to talk about in general terms than 
it is to work out in actual practice. Those 
who think this provides an easy solution 
ought to do some serious thinking over how 
we are to administer such a program to give 
assurance not only to ourselves but to other 
wheat suppliers that we are not encroach- 
ing upon existing markets in these efforts. 

If a Government price program is not 
the solution to the wheat situation, what 
then? Let us go back to the expansion in 
acreage which we reviewed earlier. If we 
have an excess capacity to produce wheat, 
the answer does not lie in holding parts of 
farms clear across the board in idleness but 
in taking entire units out of production. 
This applies particularly to some parts of 
the Southwest where a good deal of the new 
acreage was brought in by plowing up grass 
lands. It might be argued that those farm- 
ers who plowed up the grass lands and who 
gained thereby ought now to be required to 
return them to grass. Some of the States 
may have authority under their conservation 
measures to move in this direction. How- 
ever, we need a program which is national 
in scope and the Federal Government does 
not possess the power under existing law to 
force people to make this step. Under the 
circumstances should we not be giving seri- 
ous consideration to trying to find a program 
to encourage and induce the return of con- 
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siderable araeas to grass? Such & program 
probably will cost the public some money to 
provide the incentives. As an offset the pub- 
lic might do well to remember that the land 
was plowed up at a time when there was 
need for the increased output and that such 
action at that time was in public interest. 

Fortunately much of the wheat land in- 
volved does not lie within the fence lines 
of farms as we usually think of them. The 
adjustment can be made, consequently, with- 
out being upsetting to established farms or 
to families living on the farms. The policy 
challenge presented by wheat, consequently, 
appears to be one involving a combination 
of some moderation in price supports with 
&@ positive program to bring about effective 
adjustment in our capacity to produce wheat. 
This is the challenge which deserves a care- 
ful study and best thought of all of us. 





Statement by Paul W. McQuillen Before 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. Paul W. McQuillen, 
chairman of the legal committee for the 
Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and Asso- 
ciates Atomic Power Development proj- 
ect. The statement was offered in testi- 
mony on S. 3323 and H. R. 8862. 

I believe it covers a subject of great 
importance, and that it will be of inter- 
est to Members of the Senate and to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Paut W. MCQUILLEN on S. 
3323 anv H. R. 8862 


My name is Paul W. McQuillen. I am ap- 
pearing as chairman of the legal committee 
for the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and 
Associates Atomic Power Development Proj- 
ect. Iam a member of the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, general counsel for the Detroit 
Edison Co. 

The members of this group seek to use 
atomic energy in private industry, for public 
good. It is with that objective, therefore, 
that we comment on the bill before you. The 
other important aspects of the bill, interna- 
tional arrangements and military applica- 
tions, are outside of our province—except 
that we realize the need for any private in- 
dustry to operate in harmony with national 
policies in those fields. 

Strong encouragement to private efforts is 
given by several provisions of the bill: 
notably, chapter 14, allowing normal patent 
rights except for weapons and research; sec- 
tion 67, allowing prospectors to benefit from 
discoveries of source materials; section 33, 
allowing the Commission to conduct research 
for others; and, most essential, the provisions 
of chapters 5 and 10 making it legally pos- 
sible for private industry to build, own, and 
operate atomic energy plants. 

The lifeblood of the industry, however, the 
special material without which it would be a 
dead shell, is kept in the ownership of the 
United States, under section 52, There are 
many provisions for licenses, to produce or 
obtain or utilize special material (under chs. 
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5 and 6 and 10), but their enjoyment Is sub- 
ject to such broad Commission discretion 
(under chs. 10 and 17) that it may not be 
possible to finance either the plant or fuel 
inventory required for operation. 

The seriousness of these impediments to 
private business is exposed by the statements 
of Mr. Cisler and other leaders of the en- 
deavor to establish this new industry. I will 
refer to specific provisions of the bill which 
give rise to special concern. 

The first important group are those con- 
tinuing the Government monopoly of mate- 
rials from which atomic energy can be pro- 
duced. 

Section 2 (g) provides that it is essential to 
the common defense and security that title 
to all special material be in the United 
States. Section 52 provides that all special 
material shall belong to the United States 
and be administered by the Commission. 
That absolute title is fortified by section 41 
prohibiting production without license, sec- 
tion 53 prohibiting possession or transfer 
without license, and section 56 prohibiting 
use without license. 

Section 2 seems intended to declare the 
reasons why the statute is a proper exercise 
of constitutional powers. We submit, how- 
ever, that the congressional power to dispose 
of property of the United States may be exer- 
cised by prescribing terms and conditions 
upon which the property may be used after 
it has been sold, as validly and effectively as 
can be done by retaining title. There also 
would still remain, to support the regula- 
tions, the war power and the power over 
activities affecting commerce. 

There is a vast difference in legal con- 
cepts between title to property, however 
encumbered, restricted and regulated, and 
the mere possession, under license, of proper- 
ty belonging to another. The business and 
financial communities are accustomed to 
dealing with ownership of property as a 
basis for investment or as security for bor- 
rowed money, and legal rights and proced- 
ures have been developed for dealing with 
such property rights. On the other hand 
the values of franchise rights are not recog- 
nized, either for banking or ratemaking 


purposes. 

It is suggested that the bill be amended 
to provide that the Commission may sell 
special materials in such amounts, for such 
purposes, and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as it may establish by regulations as 
appropriate for the purposes of the permit- 
ted types of use, to protect public health 
and safety and to provide for common de- 
fense and security. 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the provisions of sections 52 and 171, requir- 
ing the United States to acquire any special 
material privately produced (presumably in 
a breeder reactor of the type sought by this 
project), and to pay just compensation 
therefor, to be determined by the Commis- 
sion; to the provisions of section 54 to the 
effect that the Commission shall determine 
and charge a fair price for any special ma- 
terial furnished by it to any licensee; and 
to section 107 providing that the Commis- 
sion may determine the prices for the use 
of any special material and the compensa- 
tion to be paid for any produced. These 


would tend to accumulate a stockpile with- 
out limit, and would make all private opera- 
tors dependent upon subsidies fixed and 
prices charged by the Commission, without 


and subject always, of course, to 
mount right of requisition 
powers in common with all 
property. 


That right of requisi 
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unnecessary the interim retention of titi, 
by the United States. 

The second and even more important 
group of related provisions which present 
unusual difficulties for any private industry 
are the licenses on which it would have i, 
rest. I exclude from this category operators’ 
licenses under section 108 and ones for meqj. 
cal therapy, under section 105. There are 
nine others, however, which almost any en. 
terprise would need: 

1. A license for research and development 
under section 105; 

2. A construction permit under section 
185; 

3. A license to build or acquire a produc. 
tion facility under sections 44 and 10; 
(which presumably would suffice as a license 
to own under sec. 42); 

4. A license for the type of business desireg 
under section 103; 

5. A license to possess or transfer specia) 
material under section 53; 

6. A license to utilize special material un. 
der section 56; 

7. A license to distribute byproduct ma. 
terial under section 71. 

8. Possibly a license to receive or transfer 
source material under sections 62 and 69; 
and 

9. Most likely, in due course, an amended 
or modified license under section 187 to 
permit any improvement in the facility or 
its operation. 

There does not seem to be any standard 
for the granting or deniai of licenses or for 
the terms and conditions to be imposed, nor 
any iequirement of uniformity of basic 
terms for all licenses, although that may be 
expected to result. 


The complexity of the license require. 
ments may make their administration a real 
burden and operate as a deterrent to the 
industry. Conspicuously, section 185 appar- 
ently requires that construction of a facility 
be completed (and thus that it be financed) 
under a mere construction permit, without 
any assurance of any license to own or oper- 
ate the facility. 

It is suggested that, if possible, all the 
licensing provisions be collected and simpli- 
fied, and that statutory standards governing 
their issuance be set forth in definite terms, 
providing for common defense and security 
and the protection of public health and 
safety. It should be possible for an appli- 
cant to obtain a single license covering all 
aspects of its intended atomic energy 
business. 

The maximum term for any license is 
limited to 25 years under section 103, al- 
though a utility is obliged to continue its 
service indefinitely and must do its financ- 
ing on a long-term basis. The 30-year fran- 
chises and the indeterminate permits which 
are not uncommon for electric companies are 
protected in fact by the public need for 
continuance of service and the practical 
assurance of renewal on reasonable terms 
which has come from long experience. 
Those factors are not yet evident for this 
new industry. 

Perhaps the most serious aspects of the 
license provisions are those contained in 
sections 186 and 187. Those sections, in 
substance, empower the Commission to 
amend, revise, or revoke and annul any li- 
eense, for almost any reason. There is no 
guide set forth for the exercise of adminis- 
trative discretion, except that section 186 
clearly indicates that a license may be re- 
voked for a purely technical and inadvertent 
variation in construction or specifications 
or conflict with any regulation, including 
any future regulation. Section 187 includes 
a mandate that upon revocation, the Com- 
mission shall immediately retake possession 
of all special material held by the licensee, 
i. e., the entire fuel supply of a plant on 
which consumers are then dependent. 
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The licensing provisions, taken together, 
are such that it is most unlikely that any 
substantial installation could be possibly 
financed under those conditions. 

It is suggested that any license be made 
revocable only for willful violation of a con- 
dition set forth in the license, after notice 
and opportunity for correction of the viola- 
tion and upon conditions designed to safe- 
guard any public interest dependent upon 
continued operation of the facility in ques- 
tion, In this connection, it is further sug- 
gested that section 106 be limited to any 
violation related to the licensed facility, and 
that sanctions in that section be enforced 
py the regular officials through the courts 
rather than by the Commission. 

It is further suggested that conditions of 
revocation and consequent Commission 
action should, in any case, make appropriate 
and adequate provision for continuance of 
any public service then being rendered. 
Electric service is inevitably essential for 
community services vital to the protection 
of public health and safety. In the event 
that a national emergency demands the re- 
capture of special material, it is further sug- 
gested that there should then be an auto- 
matic high priority accorded for the things 
necessary to replace the utility plant under 
conditions when those things also would be 
in short supply. 

Suspension of a license and recapture of 
special material under section 109 because of 
war or national emergency provides for just 
compensation to be paid. Presumably con- 
sequential damages are intended, but it 
might be well to make that explicit. 

The two foregoing subjects—licenses and 
special materials—pose the chief problems, 
from our point of view. There are some other 
points, however, to which we wish to call 
attention. 

Sections 42 (a), (b), and 44 seem to imply 
that anyone licensed by the Commission un- 
der the act may be the owner of production 
facilities, but in section 42 that is expressed 
as an exception to the opening provision that 
the Commission (as agent) shall be the ex- 
clusive owner of all facilities other than 
those specified. This might leave open the 
question of whether the Commission shall be 
deemed to have some sort of ownership, al- 
though not exclusive, even in production 
facilities constructed by a licensee. We think 
that it is desirable to clarify what we believe 
to be the implication of those two sections, 
so that there will not be any doubt that a 
licensee may be the exclusive owner of pro- 
duction facilities. 

The ownership of byproduct material is 
also left somewhat in doubt. Section 71 
speaks only in terms of licenses to use and 
to distribute byproduct materials. It seems 
to contemplate that the Commission will be 
the source of such materials. It is suggested 
that this section be expanded to make clear 
that licensees shall own any byproduct mate- 
rials they produce. The definition of by- 
product material in section 11 (d) might also 
be expanded to exclude expressly any form 
of energy produced; and a section be added 
to chapter 8 to provide expressly that li- 
censees may use or sell any form of energy 
they produce themselves. 

Also related to the subject of ownership, 
although dealing directly with licenses, is 
section 184, which says that no right to uti- 
lize or produce special material shall be dis- 
Posed of in any manner, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, unless the Commission shall 
give its consent in writing. This. raises 
financing difficulties, most acutely in con- 
nection with any mortgage bond financing, 
and, in fact, under after-acquired property 
clauses in existing utility mortgages, which 
habitually cover all the fixed property and 
franchises of an operating utility. Presuma- 
bly, the essential terms of a proposed financ- 
ing would be outlined in the process of ap- 
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plication for a license, and would be directly 
or indirectly approved by the Atomic Energy 
Commission through the grant of the license. 
Here, again, however, it seems preferable to 
provide specifically for transfers by operation 
of law and for the recognition and enforce- 
ment of liens for indebtedness, leaving the 
transferee subject, of course; to the regula- 
tions governing the type of operation in 
question. 

Section 107 provides, among other things, 
that the Commission may assign the amounts 
of special material available for use by each 
licensed facility. We assume that this will 
be done in the first instance when the license 
for the facility is granted, and that the 
amount may not be reduced to take away any 
of the fuel being used in the facility, but it 
seems desirable to clarify this point. 

Section 54 provides that special material 
shall be distributed on such terms that no 
weapon may be made. This drops the lan- 
guage of the old law, which also fotbade dis- 
tribution in an amount sufficient to con- 
struct a weapon, This change evidently is 
intended to permit a licensee to have the 
large quantity of material needed for a big 
generating station, but subject to license 
terms and any supervision appropriate to 
safeguard against any production of 
weapons. 

Section 104 proposes to add the words “or 
users” to the list of entities to which energy 
from Government facilities may be sold. 
That seen\is to be an unnecessary and un- 
wise extension of the functions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Section 2 (e) provides that-any operation 
of facilities under the act will be in inter- 
state commerce. That is evidently intended 
to mean “for the purposes of this act”, and 
it seems advisable to say so, to avoid any 
possible implication that it is meant to apply 
to any other statute. 

I have now covered, I believe, the princi- 
pal features of the bill which we think 
would still hamper the activity of private 
industry. We have tried to make our com- 
ments as brief as possible so as not to im- 
pose on your indulgence. If I have been 
too cryptic and have not made our points 
clear, we would be glad to supplement this 
presentation; or if the committee or its staff 
would care to see a more concrete expression 
of our thoughts in the form of an actual 
draft of amended provisions for any part, 
we would be very glad to assist in that way 
if we can. 

While my statement has concerned chiefly 
with the things that trouble us, we do not 
want to leave the impression that we see 
only that side of the matter. We are most 
appreciative of the many improvements pro- 
posed, including those that do not directly 
concern us. 





Will New Indochina Plan Work Better 
Than the Old? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar of May 26, 1954: 

Wut New Invocnina PLan Worx BerrEer 

THAN THE OLD? 

Gen. Paul Ely, Chief of the French Gen- 
eral Staff, has returned to Paris after a 
flying visit to the Indochina front, and is 
said to have reported that Hanoi and the 
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Red River Delta can be saved if France quick- 
ly will send 20,000 fighting men plus mod- 
ern equipment there. 

That is somewhat less optimistic than the 
plan advanced less than a year ago by Gen. 
Henri Navarre, the French commander in 
Indochina, which was expected to bring the 
war as a whole to a successful conclusion 
within 18 months or so. 

That plan also called for an additional 
20,000 Prench fighting men, and an increase 
in current expenditures of $285 million a 
year. We put up the money, in fact $100 
million more than the original sum request- 
ed. But the French, as usual, didn’t come 
through with the troops. 

So our National Security Council, which 
endorsed the Navarre plan on the advice of 
our military experts, should take a long 
look before it goes overboard on the Ely 
plan. 

General Navarre himself now says that if 
the war is won it must be internationalized. 
That is one way of saying that foreign troops 
must join in the fighting. To be even more 
explicit, the general probably has in mind 
another American police action. We cannot 
be too critical of General Navarre for in- 
indulging in such hopes, considering the 
way the politicians in Paris have let him 
down. But that dream, too, is unrealistic. 

When French law forbids sending French 
conscripts to Indochina, France isn’t in a 
good position to call upon American man- 
power. The Foreign Legion, made up mostly 
of Germans, is the hard core of the French 
expeditionary force, which has less than the 
halfhearted support of the native popula- 
tion. Most of the natives participating in 
the war are fighting on the other side be- 
cause the people are not satisfied with the 
French plans for their independence. 

The prospect for a settlement of this war 
at the Geneva conference may represent a 
forlorn hope, but it seems to be the remain- 
ing alternative to a succession of bigger and 
more devastating Dien Bien Phus. The 
British and the Dutch read the handwriting 
on the wall and reached understandings with 
their Asian empires soon after World War II. 
The French seem to have waited too long. 





“Shock Treatment Diplomacy in Indo- 
china,” by Vera Micheles Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 5 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

Tue Socta RELATIONS GROUP OF 
THE First UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 20, 1954. 
Hon. Prazrer Reams, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reams: At the last regular 
meeting of our group, Sunday, May 9, the 
present situation in Indochina was thor- 
oughly studied from information supplied 
by press and periodicals. 

Among those articles read and discussed 
was one entitled “Shock Treatment Diplo- 
macy in Indochina,” by Vera.Micheles Dean, 
in the Foreign Policy Bulletin for May 1, 
1954. From this article the following quota- 
tion is taken: 

“If the State Department could be en- 
couraged to see that this country’s tradi- 
tional anticolonial policy is still the best 
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policy in Asia, many problems that now 
seem insoluble might yield to treatment 
without resort to diplomacy by shock. First, 
we would begin to recognize the futility 
of calling on democratic nations to defend 
the free world in a country which is not 
free. The British in World War II failed 
to persuade an unfree India to join enthu- 
siastically in the struggle against totali- 
tarianism, although they had troops on 
Indian soil. Their experience could be of 
value today to the United States and France. 
Second, the French, who are now psycho- 
logically confused by struggle in which they 
suffer grave losses of young officers without 
any hope of ultimate victory for France, 
would be able to look forward to a time, 
once the war is over, when they could with- 
draw with dignity and even with the kind 
of mutual respect that the British now enjoy 
in the case of India. Third, independence 
for Vietnam would make it possible for the 
United States to enlist the cooperation of 
India and Indonesia, which oppose commu- 
nism but contend that in southeast Asia 
the safeguard against communism is na- 
tional independence. And finally, and most 
important for the long haul, even a zero- 
hour dissociation of France from colonial- 
ism in Asia could do far more than hydro- 
gen bombs to weaken the anticolonial prop- 
aganda of Moscow and Peiping which has 
proved so valuable to Ho Chi Minh.” 

Our conviction has grown from this and 
from other writings similarly phrased, and 
with like concepts and emphasis, that it 
is our obligation to express our opinions to 
those who have the difficult job of guiding 
the United States at this time. 

Therefore we wish to (1) protest any fur- 
ther United States involvement in the Indo- 
china war; (2) to oppose sending United 
States troops of any kind to Indochina, and 
(3) to urge a cease-fire and referral of the 
whole question to a reconvened session of 
the United Nations Assembly. 

We are sure that American leaders wish 
to learn the views of the citizens, and we 
are therefore grateful to you in advance 
for the attention you will give these mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely yours, 

George Paps, President; Mrs. Irene 
Sturn, Vice President; Mrs. Helen J. 
Williams; Thelma Dorr; Aline C. Ul- 
rich; Blanche V. McGregor; L. G. Wil- 
liams; Helen Zachrich; Walter Jach- 
rich, Sr.; O. T. Achburn; Herbert M. 
Emery, Jr.; Elizabeth Rudolph; Flor- 
ence C. Curtis. 





Welcome to Haile Selassie—A Real Ally 
of Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Memphis Press-Scimitar: 
WELCOME TO Hate SeLtassre—A Rea ALLY 

or Ours 

Americans have more than casual inter- 
est in welcoming Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia, who comes for an extended tour 
of the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

For a quarter of a century Haile Selassie 
has been running a country which, without 
benefit of a gilt-edged state department, al- 
Ways has preserved an admirable stance in 
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international affairs. The first victim of to- 
talitarian aggression, in 1935, Ethiopia has 
never forgotten the experience. Nor has it 
differentiated between Fascist or Communist 
threats—it fights them as they come. 

The frail, 62-year-old Lion of Judah is 
hardly misnamed. He sent troops—and 
good ones—to Korea as willingly and cour- 
ageously as he dispatched musketeers to 
battle Mussolini's air force 15 years earlier. 

Haile Selassie’s long record of friendship 
and affinity for America is unblemished by 
any spurious neutralism in the cold war or 
convenient sham in the United Nations. In 
contrast to many another nation with weari- 
some outstretched palm, Ethiopia assuredly 
deserves the most generous outlays of our 
foreign aid. We have a feeling this is one 
place it will not be poorly invested. 

Incidentally, Ethiopia’s biggest export is 
coffee and the traveling Emperor has been 
called the world’s most exalted coffee sales- 
man. If there’s anything he can do toward 
lowering the price of coffee in this country, 
his visit should be doubly rewarding for 
both sides. 





The Washington Pilgrimage, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage convened recently, 
on May 1. Its purpose is to emphasize 
our national religious heritage. Devoted 
men and women of all faiths journey to 
the Nation’s Capital once each year, for 
this purpose. I had the privilege of 
meeting with this group in the Old Su- 
preme Court room, in the Capitol, along 
with Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Hon. JosEPpH W. Martin, of 
Massachusetts. We met with three dis- 
tinguished religious leaders to whom 
awards were given. These were Mrs, 
Harper Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
received the award Church Woman of 
the Year; Mr. R. G. LeTourneau, of 
Longview, Tex., who was designated as 
Lay Churchman of the Year; and Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson, minister of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., named Clergy Churchman of 
the Year. 

Plans are now underway by the 
Washington Pilgrimage so that men and 
women of all faiths traveling to Wash- 
ington, D. C., may have guidance in the 
interpretation of our national shrines 
and monuments. They will be given a 
hearty welcome and presented with in- 
formation of inspirational character 
which they can take back with them 
to their respective communities. It is 
not enough that visitors be told how 
high is the Washington Monument or at 
what cost the Lincoln Memorial was 
built. Something of the true signifi- 
cance of these memorials needs to be 
recaptured, to meet the spiritual needs 
of the men and women, the boys and 
girls, of our own generation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address delivered by Dr. 
Robert H. Bahmer, Assistant Archivist 
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of the National Archives, in his welcome 
to the Washington Pilgrimage, on Sun. 
day afternoon, May 2. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: ; 

THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE AND THE 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


(Address of welcome by Dr. Robert 7 
Bahmer, Assistant Archivist of the Na. 
tional Archives, delivered on Sunday 
afternoon, May 2, 1954) 


On behalf of the Archivist of the United 
States and his staff, it is my privilege to we). 
come you to the National Archives on the 
occasion of the fourth annual Washington 
pilgrimage. We are proud indeed that your 
group again has chosen the National Archives 
Building as a meeting place “where the 
memories of our country’s greatest moments 
can be recaptured.” 

We all know, I am sure, that “this country 
was founded by men of spiritual vision ang 
deep understanding.” As President Eisen. 
hower said of the Founding Fathers in his 
published letter of April 30, 1953, to pr, 
Dudley: 

“They [saw] themselves serving at once 
God and their country, and this vision ex. 
pressed itself in a way inspiring as it is clear, 
in the great documents of our heritage.” 

Your annual pilgrimages have been called 
“missions to the people of America.” Their 
purpose is to emphasize our religious heri- 
tage as a part of the national heritage which 
we allshare. It is entirely fitting, therefore, 
that you should come to this building 
which, to quote one of the inscriptions 
carved on its walls, “holds in trust the rec- 
ords of our national life and symbolizes our 
faith in the permanency of our national 
institutions.” 

Enshrined here for all to see, study, and 
revere are the three basic charters of Amer- 
ican freedom—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Bill of Rights—documents which, in 
the language of the Declaration, were drawn 
up by men strengthened by “a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence.” 
Here, too, are the official records of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Constitutional 
Convention, whose deliberations were from 
the beginning opened with prayer for divine 
guidance—a practice followed to this day by 
both branches of our National Legislature. 
And here are also preserved countless thou- 
sands of official documents attesting the 
moral and spiritual force of the American 
people. As Dr. Grover remarked to the 
members of the 1953 pilgrimage: 

“From these records we may learn of the 
courageous men and women who ministered 
to the religious life of the American frontier; 
of the devoted missionaries who carried 
Christian civilization to strange and distant 
lands or sought to educate and help the 
American Indian; of the heroic chaplains 
who served God and country in time of war; 
* * * of the humanitarian movements, 50 
frequently inspired by religious conviction, 
which ameliorated the lot of the slaves, bet- 
tered the working conditions of women and 
children, and removed many injustices from 
the American scene.” 

These records are the archives of the 
United States—the documentary heritage of 
the American people. They are not mere 
historical heirlooms preserved simply be- 
cause they are old or because they have 
sentimental value. They are kept, rather, as 
the living, meaningful record of the achieve- 
ments of the American people in emplement- 
ing the ideals which gave birth +o this Na- 
tion. They are precious because they re- 
fiect our faith as a people—a religious faith, 
if you will, in the principles of freedom and 
justice which inspired the Founding Fathers. 

In his American Commonwealth, pu 
lished in 1910, Lord James Bryce said: 
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“The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their 
own power, the more do they need to live, 
not only by patriotism, but by reverence and 
self-control, and the more essential to their 
well-being are those sources whence rever- 
ence and self-control flow.” 

It is a recognition of the great need of 
our time for developing a deeper under~- 
standing and appreciation of these basic 
sources of self-control and reverence that 
motivates your pilgrimages. It is the recog- 
nition of this need that brings you to Wash- 
ington where, in the words of your presi- 
dent, Mr. David C. Cook, you seek “to catch 
the spirit of what has made America truly 
great.” We of the National Archives, not 
merely welcome you as visitors. We share 
with you your faith in the aims and pur- 

es that motivate the pilgrimage. We sin- 
cerely hope that the 1954 pilgrimage will be 
even more fruitful than those of previous 
years, and we extend to you our most cordial 
invitation to visit us again in the years to 


come. 





Retirement of Tom S. Elrod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the fine newspapermen of Indiana has 
just retired, after 51 years of association 
with the Indianapolis News. He is Mr. 
Tom S. Elrod, who for 22 of those 51 
years wrote a fine editorial-page column 
called Hoosier Homespun. 

I ask, unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of the 
feature story about Mr. Elrod’s retire- 
ment and a copy of the last Hoosier 
Homespun which he prepared. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoosier HomEspuN—T. 8. E. Is Env or CoL- 
UMN AND OF NEWSPAPER CAREER 

While other hands are developing journal- 
istic calluses with the first editions of the 
News next Monday, Tom S. Elrod will be 
catching an extra wink or two or perhaps 
tarrying a bit longer over breakfast coffee. 

Associate editor of the News, Elrod today 
announced his retirement, effective at the 
end of the week, after an active association 
with this newspaper of nearly 51 years. 

He became the Columbus correspondent of 
the News June 1, 1903. On March 18, 1918, 
he accepted an invitation to become a full- 
time member of the staff, since, as the late 
Richard Smith, managing editor, expressed 
it, “he was covering the whole southern half 
of the State anyway.” 

If Elrod is inclined to philosophize a bit 
over his coffee next Monday morning, there 
will be a rich and long career in newspaper- 
ing and writing, on which to reflect. 

Son of a country doctor in Hartsville, Elrod 
didn’t wait long to get down to the business 
of newspapering, 

By the time he was 14, he was both a news 
vendor and a publisher. He delivered the 
News and, with two chums, published a 3- 
by-4-inch newspaper, the Midget. 

The Midget ran the news of the day, some 


advertisements and occasionally a for 
itself, Such ag; plug 
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“When you feel tired 
And have the blues, 
Just buy a Midget 
And read the news.” 


As a high-school boy in Columbus, where 
the Elrod family had moved, he edited the 
school paper and also helped the Columbus 
Republican report the Spanish-American 
War. 

The Republican got its war news in boiler- 
plate form from Indianapolis, but this wasn’t 
fresh enough to suit the fresh high-school 
reporter. He suggested to City Editor Kent 
Cooper, later to become chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the Republican ask for a 
daily skeletonized telegram on the war. 

Cooper complied and from these young 
Elrod wrote the war dispatches. It was as 
close as he came to fulfilling an ambition 
to be a war correspondent 

Elrod came to the News as an editorial 
writer. As such he declined to inhabit an 
ivory tower, wherein dwell some less ener- 
getic editorialists. 

“I’ve always considered myself a reporter,” 
Elrod explained. “And I always figured a 
man was working every minute he was 
awake.” ; 

When he editorialized in 1918 that it was 
disrespectful of the Nation’s war dead to 
hold a 500-mile race on Memorial Day, the 
Speedway agreed he had something there. 
The race was postponed a day that year. 

In 1948, when former Gov. Henry PF. 
Schricker appointed Arthur Campbell su- 
perintendent of State police, Elrod recalled 
that the law required a superintendent to 
have 5 years’ police or comparable military 
experience. 

Campbell didn’t have it. Schricker with- 
drew the appointment. 

On January 5, 1932, Elrod started the edi- 
torial page contributors’ column Hoosier 
Homespun. Here Elrod gave a platform to 
Hoosier writers and poets, who, he estimates, 
have seen at least 28,000 of their poems in 
print since the column began. 

Invariably the last item in the column has 
been signed “T. S. E.* That stands for 
Thomas Sloan Elrod. 

Hoosier Homespun will continue. 

In retirement, amidst some fishing and 
perhaps some mushroom hunting, Elrod 
plans to turn his typewriter toward the mag- 
azine field again, in which he was once a 
frequent contributor. His writings have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Scrib- 
ner’s, Country Gentleman, and others. 

The News hopes, of course, that he'll spare 
@ word or two for us now and then. 


Hoosier HOMESPUN 
EASTER 


“Easter is a holy day, 
Shot through with joy and gladness, 
So let’s begin our lives anew 
Aad leave behind our sadness.” 
— Charlotte Brunker Kinney. 


THE DOGWOOD LEGEND 


There is a legend that at the time of the 
Crucifixion the dogwood tree attained the 
height of the oak and other forest giants. 
According to this ancient story, so strong 
was the wood that it was chosen for the 
timber from which the Cross was made. To 
be used for such a cruel purpose greatly dis- 
tressed the tree. . 

Jesus, sensing this, smiled upon the dog- 
wood and in His gentle pity for sorrow said 
to it: “Because of your regret and pity for 
My suffering, I make this promise: Never 
again shall the dogwood tree grow large 
enough to be used for a cross. Henceforth it 
shall be slender and twisted, and its blos- 
soms shall be in the form of a cross—two 
long and two short petals—and in the center 
of the flower will be an image of a crown of 
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thorns. On the outer edge of each petal 
there shall be nailprints, brown with rust 
and stained with blood. All who see it will 
remember that I was crucified on a dogwood 
tree. And in remembrance this tree shall 
not be multilated or destroyed but cherished 
as a reminder of My death upon a cross.” 
LUCILLE AGNIEL CALMES, 


RESURRECTION 


“Distinct, upon Golgotha’s hill, 
The outline of three crosses, grim, 
Is vivid in our memory still 
Az in the center we see Him 
Who, as atonement for us all, 
Was put to death in mortal shame, 
That each who hears the Spirit's call 
May seek redemption through His name, 
How great the love on man bestowed, 
Who in transgression wandered far; 
How kind of Him to bear our load, 
For which we all His debtors are. 
And, as on Resurrection Morn, 
The tomb no longer Him could hold, 
His followers today, reborn, 
Extol His name with joy untold.” 
—H. 8. W. 


EBEN STEBBIN SAYS 


Those persons who dress in their new finery 
and attend church on Easter are reminded 
that all of the churches also have services on 
51 other Sundays of the year. 


EASTER PRAYER 


Father, gracious loving Father, 
Hopefully we lift our eyes, 

For we, too, have heard Him whisper, 
“Be with Me in Paradise.” 

Humbly at Thy feet we’re kneeling, 
Contrite souls pierced by the thorn 

Of remorse, as we remember 
All the anguish that was borne 

By Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
On the Cross that awful day, 

That our sins and our transgressions 
By His blood be washed away. 

Lift us, Father, to Thy bosom, 
Cleanse us with the holy flame 

Of Thy mercy, Thy forgiveness— 
This we ask in His dear name. 

-—Mae Hart Brenner. 
WINCHESTER. 


NOT OUR REDBUD TREE 

Among Hoosiers there are old-timers who 
still call the redbuds “Judas trees.” As there 
is an Easter legend connected with the dog- 
wood, so is there another having to do with 
the redbuds that add so much beauty to the 
Indiana landscape about this time of year. 
The tradition is that Judas, contrite for hav- 
ing betrayed Christ, hanged himself from the 
limb of a redbud tree and thereafter it be- 
came known as a Judas tree. Various trees 
with similar characteristics belong to the 
genus Cercis. The one from which the Judas 
legend stemmed, however, is known as Cercis 
siliquarstrum and is an Eurasian species not 
found in this country. Our native redbud is 
Cercis canadensis, as honorable as it is beau- 
tiful, and never should the name of Judas be 
associated with it. 

a a. Ee 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 


With this issue of Hoosier Homespun, its 
conductor since the column was started 
January 5, 1932, retires from active news- 
paper work. No words could adequately ex- 
press his feeling of gratitude for those loyal 
contributors who have made Homespun pos- 
sible more than 22 years. First and last there 
have been thousands of them, some so de- 
voted that they have been in the column al- 
most from the first. To these and all the 
others the retiring conductor expresses his 
most sincere thanks. Homespun will con- 
tinue, with a new pilot at the wheel. Con- 
tributions will still be welcome. Which leaves 
nothing more to be said except to wish one 
and all a joyous Eastertide. The best of luck, 
wherever you be, is the last “last “— from 

. 8. BE 
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Researches Into New Uses for Surplus 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dirksen], who is not able to be 
present at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article under 
the heading “Farm Scientists,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal, May 26, 1954, 
dealing with researches into new uses for 
surplus goods. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT RESEARCHERS SEEK 
New Uses ror Surptus Goops—THEY WorkK 
ON WATERPROOFED COTTON, PLASTIC-WRAPPED 
Hor Docs, a Rice Po.Lisn—*DEHYDRO- 
FROZEN” PIMENTOES 

(By Lester Tanzer) 

WasHINGTON.—Uncle Sam's farm scien- 
tists, in laboratories across the country, are 
busily brewing you a batch of new eating 
and living habits. 

They're aiming, in the coming months and 
years, to have you munching on plastic- 
coated hot dogs, drinking milk that comes 
from a frozen concentrate, and making your 
furniture sparkle with a polish turned out of 
rice. 

If their successes in the laboratory can be 
matched by commercial producers you’l also 
be wearing flame-proof, bacteria-proof, may- 
be even waterproof elastic cotton, or using 
it for drapes; eating apple pie made with 
fruit that wasn’t simply dehydrated or frozen 
but “dehydro-frozen”; and drinking orange 
Juice made from a powdered concentrate that 
can be stored on grocery shelves. 

A field army of 1,200 Federal researchers, 
at work in Philadelphia, New Orleans, Peoria, 
and Albany, Calif., is aiming to bring these 
new uses of old familiar products into your 
home. Together with top officials, who are 
based here, they make up one of the Agricul- 
ture Department's lesser known branches— 
the Utilization Research Service. Their aim: 
To find new markets for farm wares, 

BOON TO SOME INDUSTRIES 

Not only do consumers and farmers benefit 
from the bureau's work. As a result of their 
studies, new industries may pop up or old 
ones may find sudden opportunities for ex- 
pansion, The aid the Utilization Research 
Service folk furnished in producing frozen 
orange juice right after World War II, for 
example, proved a boon to canmakers as 
well as to glut-plagued orange growers. 

Their experiments to find new uses for 
corn cobs—as abrasives, polishing agents, 
fillers for plastics, cattle feeds, or in explo- 
sives—led to scores of new factories in the 
Midwest that deal strictly with the corn by- 
product. The work the farm scientists did 
on bagasse—what’s left over when you take 
the sugar out of sugar cane—led to new 
sources for Celotex wallboard and could open 
up a new newsprint source, the Federal sci- 
entists say. 

The Government's farm labs were ap- 
proved by Congress in 1938 whem surpluses 
of farm goods were large. By the time the 
laboratories were constructed and work fully 
under way, World War II came along and 
promptly ate up most of the excess agri- 
cultural produce. Now, with farm surpluses 
at record levels, the utilization research 

people are getting special attention again. 
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NO ILLUSIONS 


The rural scientists have no illusions 
about solving the farm surplus problem 
single-handed. It will take more than test 
tubes, bunsen burners, and an $8 million an- 
nual budget to cope with a problem as big 
the $6.3 billion surplus mountain that now 
confronts Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson and his Federal. farmhands, - they 
readily admit. 

Besides, the farm researchers face plenty 
of headaches trying to find new markets. 
First of all, it sometimes takes years to per- 
fect a new use for an old product. Then, 
they’ve got to convince commercial firms 
there’s a market for a new item and that 
it can be produced profitably. 

For example, industry prefers raw mate- 
rials that are uniform in quality and regu- 
larly available at relatively stable prices. In 
this respect, farm goods often can’t com- 
pete with mineral products. For example, 
ethyl alcohol, once produced almost exclu- 
sively from grains, is now made primarily 
from natural gas by chemical means. 

Also, a private producer has no patent 
protection for the products developed by 
Uncle Sam’s researchers. The Secretary of 
Agriculture takes out patents on inventions 
by the Utilization Research Service, and li- 
censes to market the products are issued tr 
any private firm that wants to apply. 


CHIPPING AT THE SURPLUSES 


Nevertheless, the agricultural scientists are 
plugging away, even if only to take a chip 
out of the growing surpluses. Here are some 
of the new items the Utilization Research 
people have come up with or are putting the 
finishing touches on: 

The Bureau is now going frozen concen- 
trated orange juice one better with a con- 
centrated powder. Like the product you 
buy now at the grocery store, the new prod~ 
uct turns into juice merely with the addi- 
tion of water. But unlike the current item, 
it can be kept on the kitchen shelf, leav- 
ing room in your refrigerator or home freezer 
for the myriad other new frozen products 
being put on the market almost daily. 

Right now a commercial plant is being 
built by Orange Crystals, Inc., at Plant City, 
Fia., 22 miles east of Tampa, to turn out the 
powder. If the new product “takes,” it will 
probably be followed by powdered tomato, 
lemon, apple, prune, and grape juices—all 
of which have been perfected by the farm 
scientists. The researchers see great pros- 
pects for exporting the powder to Western 
Europe, where demand for fruit and vege- 
table juices is big. Poor refrigerating fa- 
cilities there have prevented the frozen 
juices from taking hold. 


AIDING THE DAIRYMAN 


The research bureau thinks a new frozen 
milk concentrate they’re working on may do 
for the dairyman what frozen juice did for 
the orangegrowers. Agriculture Chief Ben- 
son has been saying all along the way to get 
rid of the surplus butter, cheese, and dry 
milk is to boost drinking of whole milk be- 
fore it ever is turned into dairy products. 
The scientists say give the Nation’s house- 
wives milk in a concentrated form and milk 
drinking will jump. 

They think the little woman’s milk buy- 
ing is kept to a minimum now because milk 
cartons are relatively heavy and take up con- 
siderably more space in a shopping basket 
and in the refrigerator than a concentrate 
would. Home deliveries are not available in 
all areas, and where it is it costs more than 
milk bought at the store. 

A powdered skim milk is already sold com- 
mercially. But no frozen whole milk con- 
centrate in liquid form that can be stored 
over long periods without losing its taste has 
been successfully marketed, the Federal ex- 
perts assert. The products previously tried 
developed a boiled taste or jelled in storage, 
some dissatisfied consumers complained. 
Using a vacuum-baking process that re- 
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quires less heat than past drying methods, 
the California lab has eliminated the cookeq 
flavor; it’s now trying to wipe out the Jelling 
tendencies. 

Also in the final stages: Dehydro-frozen 
fruits and vegetables. In this process, the 
fruit or vegetable is partially dried and then 
preserved indefinitely by freezing; it can be 
reconstituted quickly by dipping in water, 
The farm researchers claim the new product 
has the same flavor and is as easily prepareq 
for the dinner table as the conventiona 
or frozen item. 


During the past few months, gobs of de. 
hydro-frozen pimentos have been produceq 
for use in cheese spreads. And large exper}. 
mental packs of dehydro-frozen apples ang 
apricots are currently being evaluated by 
bakers and jam makers. Says Utilization 
Research Boss Guido E. Hilbert: “This ge. 
velopment now seems to be in the flowering 
stage.” 

The Agriculture scientists are trying to em. 
ploy freezing techniques to make better de. 
hydrated potato dice and granules than are 
now on the market. (Just add milk or wa. 
ter, and mash.) 

They're also attempting to find the most 
economical way to freeze and preserve bakery 
goods. Bakers claim the last half of a loaf 
of bread is eaten more slowly than the first 
half; if bakery goods would remain fresh 
for 3 to 5 days, consumption would be boosted 
considerably, they argue. 

It’s common knowledge that under freez- 
ing conditions bakery goods can be kept fresh 
for a long time. So the farm researchers 
are experimenting to find out the best ways 
of freezing, how various wrapping materials 
affect frozen bread, and the effect of low 
temperatures on pie fillings and cake top- 
pings. 

Another new food product the Federal sci- 
entists are trying to sell commercial firms is 
one they call rice curls, an item that looks 
like elbow macaroni and is used just like 
potato chips as a party snack. Up until now, 
rice hasn’t given Mr. Benson much surplus 
trouble. But with rice exports declining 
sharply of late and production up this year, 
Federal price proppers predict rice will begin 
piling up in Uncle Sam’s warehouses by 1955. 
The new-use folk are also readying another 
rice product: A polishing wax made from the 
oil pressed out of rice bran. 


COTTON POSER 


Surplus cotton poses a big problem for the 
utilization research workers; synthetic fibers 
have made a big dent in the market for cot- 
ton. So the researchers are coming up with 
this answer: Give cotton some of the quali- 
ties of asynthetic. By adding chemicals, the 
scientists claim they make cotton fiber or 
fabric more heat resistant and bacteria re- 
sistant than the natural product. This gives 
longer life to cotton products to be used 
outdoors, such as seedbed covers, or even 
army sandbags. One kind of such treated 
cotton, now being made commercially, is re- 
gaining some of the ground it lost to nylon 
in the home and in the commercial ironing- 
board-cover field, experts here report. 

Actually, the experimenters say they can 
tailor make hundreds of new types of treated 
cotton to suit demand. Examples: Better 
fiame-proof cotton fabric will soon be offered 
industry; the flame-proof chemical is now 
being produced commercially on a pilot-plant 
scale. The New Orleans Utilization Research 
Branch is also trying to come up with a fully 
waterproof cloth, involving only one simple 
chemical operation. Such a waterproof cot- 
ton would thus be easier to make and more 
economical for use in raincoats than present 
water-resistant cottons, they say. 

Cottonseed oil is another big item on 
Uncle Sam’s surplus list and the New Or- 
leans researchers are proceeding along three 
lines to meet the problem. For one thing, 
they’re showing some of the country’s big 
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meat packing firms a colorless plastic made 
out of the oil that can be used instead of the 
regular meat binding to cover frankfurters. 
Although the plastic is tasteless, it’s edible 
and does a better job of preserving meat than 
other frank coatings, the farm scientists 
claim. The plastic can also be used to wrap 
vegetables, which can then be cooked simply 
by dumping the whole works in a pot. 


FATS AND OILS 


Along with soybean and other vegetable 
oils and animal fats, cottonseed oil is coming 
in for new industrial uses. Production of 
fats and oils has gone up by 50 percent since 
World War II but consumption has increased 
only 11 percent; the switch from fat-laden 
soaps to detergents, which are fat-free, is 
chiefly responsible for the resulting surplus, 
say the experts. 

Nutritionists believe diet-conscious citi- 
gens are eating about as much fats as they’re 
likely to eat. So the farm scientists are look- 
ing for other ways to use vegetable ofis and 
packinghouse trimmings. Used as plasticiz- 
ers—elements that lend flexibility to usually 
prittle plastics—these fats and oils are al- 
ready finding their way into such items as 
vinyl raincoats, garden hose, and other rub- 
ber tubing, tile floor covering, and uphol- 
stery. 

Now the researchers are testing still other 
new uses. For example, the Peoria lab has 
just started experimenting with thermal 
cracking of soybean oil, a process similar to 
the one used on petroleum to separate ele- 
ments in the oil through application of heat. 
The scientists think they can make chemi- 
cals by cracking the soybean oil that can be 
used in synthetic fibers, as lubricants and as 
a jet fuel. 

ANIMAL FEED OUTLET 

Still, the utilization research staff figures 
the biggest potential outlets for fats and 
oils are in animal feeds. The researchers 
have taken out of the fats and oils harm- 
ful elements that prevented widespread use 
in the past; about 250 million pounds a 
year are going into feed now. With con- 
tinued improvements, the researchers pre- 
dict the total will soon double. 

The corn and wheat now sold for animal 
feed lack certain proteins, a key element in 
feeds. So the Peoria lab crew is trying to 
make protein-rich corn and wheat feed by an 
old process—fermentation. What the scien- 
tists do, basically, is take corn or wheat and 
let 8 micro-organism, like some kind of bac- 
teria, grow on it. The micro-organism pro- 
duces a mold that is practically concentrated 
protein. 

The farm technicians also expect to add 
another chapter to the bagasse story. Celo- 
tex wallboard is made from raw bagasse. 
But scientists have broken down this raw 
material in the labs into a fiber and pith and 
found various uses for these components 
ranging from feed to bags to fine paper. But 
until recently they’ve been unable to sell the 
idea of separating fiber from pith te com- 
mercial firms, 

Now the Department has arranged with 
United States Sugar Corp. to set up a pilot 
plant in Florida to break down the raw ba- 
gasse. The Government will split expenses 
with United States Sugar. The fibre and 
pith will be offered paper milis. 

Both industry and farm researchers are 
looking for new uses for other farm byprod- 
ucts, too. The idea is that if you can find 
. market for previously worthless residues, 


Product cheaper, thus boosting consump- 
tion. So the scientists have come up with 
things like livestock feed made out of leafy 
Vegetable tops, abrasives out of rice hulls, 
Polishing agents out of grain elevator and 
Sant “dust” and fine paper out of whest 


Hungry Horse Dam Slows Flathead Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item which appeared in the 
Hungry Horse News, published at Colum- 
bia Falls, Mont., speaks for itself. It 
eloquently presents the case for imme- 
diate action by the International Joint 
Commission in settling the differences 
between this Nation and Canada with 
respect to the Libby Dam so that down- 
stream areas on the Kootenai River may 
have the same protection that the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam has given to the down- 
stream areas of the Flathead River: 
Huncryr Horse Dam Stows FLaTHEAD FLOOD 


Northwestern Montana this week had a 
firsthand lesson in flood control. 

On one hand there was the unharnessed 
Kootenai River destroying property in Libby 
and threatening the city of Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, with its 1,800 residents. 

On the other, a mass of 3 million cubic 
yards of concrete was effectively blocking 
one-third the flow of the Flathead River. 


ONE-THIRD DOWN 


Hungry Horse Dam was holding back all 
of the Flathead River's inflow from the 
South Fork of 34,305 cubic feet per second 
except for 430 cubic feet early Thursday. 
The Flathead River without the South Fork 
at Columbia Falls was flowing at 61,000 cubic 
feet per second, and stood at 15 feet—one 
foot over flood stage. Sixteen feet is where 
trouble starts. 

The river continued to rise during the 
morning and then during the afternoon 
stood steady at 15.5 feét, with the flow at 
69,000 cubic feet per second. 

Result is that Hungry Horse Dam Thurs- 
day prevented a repetition of the May 22, 
1948, flood when the flood stage was topped 
by more than 5 feet. There was,considerable 
damage in the Plathead, and major destruc- 
tion downstream. The May 22, 1948, flow 
was 110,000 cubic feet per second. May 20, 
1954, without the dam would have seen vir- 
tually the same total. 

The Government recorder on the Flat- 
head’s Middle Fork at West Glacier Thurs- 
day noon stood at 13 feet compared to 12.4 
peak during the 1948 flood. The Flathead’s 
North Fork Thursday noon was 9 inches more 
than the 1948 flood. 

NO RAIN 

Observer Ray Hall at the airport pointed 
out another factor that saved the Flathead 
from destruction. In 1948 there was rain- 
fall of 1.68 inches in 24 hours to speed melt- 
ing of heavy snow cover. May 1954, so far 
at the airport, has had but 0.09 of an inch 
precipitation. 

With the flood peak expected to be past, 
Hungry Horse is to resume power generation 
next week, commented Dick Wood, Kalispell, 
Bonneville Power Administration Montana 
manager, 1 

Water storage has increased from 1,629,000 
acre-feet 2 weekec ago to 2,069,750 acre-feet, 
and is expected to reach capacity of 3,500,000 
acre-feet late in June. The reservoir went 
up four feet in 24 hours. 

Most extensive report of local flood damage 
comes from Hungry Horse where the Fiat- 
head's North and Middle Forks flow uncon- 
trolled just before joining the now placid, 
green water South Fork. 
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CAMP DAMAGED 


Twenty houses and cabins in the Assembly 
of God statewide camp were being moved 
through the night Wednesday and Thursday. 
The raging river had torn 25 to 35 feet of 
bank away, and choice riverview land that 
early this week had buildings, was already 
swept downstream. 

Cotton House Movers were on the job 
pulling cabins and houses off foundations to 
safety. At work were a half dozen Assembly 
of God ministers, led by Rev. Charles Jack- 
son, Great Falls, Mont. superintendent for 
the church, and Rev. Leo B. Hinton, Hungry 
Horse. There was also Rev. Leon Mitchell, 
Ronan; Rev. John Johnston, Conrad; Rev. 
Dennis Finch, Shelby; Rev. O. W. Klingsheim, 
Kalispell, and a number of laymen, all saving 
houses. 

First evacuation near Columbia Falls was 
Mr. and Mrs. Gurn Fowler, who moved out 
from their home near the Red Bridge Thurs- 
day morning. 

Wednesday evening Fowler took out an old 
sow, nine young sows, and nine 4-week-old 
pigs by pickup. In 1948, Fowler had to move 
his pigs by boat. 

The 67-year-old carpenter was concerned 
that the river would wipe out his home, and 
“I'm getting too old to start a new place.” 
Hungry Horse Dam meant, a lot to Fowler. 
His house is safe unless the river gets 2 feet 
higher. Without the dam, it would be up 
nearly 5 feet. 





Using Sense With Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the May 27, 1954, issue of 
the Courier-Wedge, Durand, Wis., in 
support of my bill H. R. 8600, which calls 
for an increase in the use of dairy prod- 
ucts by the various branches of the 
armed services. 

As I stated on the House floor, when 
I introduced H. R. 8600, adoption of the 
bill would provide for a program to re- 
duce our dairy surpluses and also give 
the members of the armed services a bet- 
ter diet. I commend the attention of 
my colleagues to the Courier-Wedge edi- 
itoral which reads as follows: 

Usine SENsz WITH SURPLUSES 

The most sensible way to dispose of the 
current diary surplus in the United States is 
to encourage people to eat and drink more 
milk products. So, Wisconsin farmers should 
be interested in a bill introduced lately by 
9th District Congressman Lastsr JoHNSON 
of Black River Falls. It would raise the daily 
allowance of milk products for the Armed 
Forces and swallow up at least 1,800,000,000 
pounds of milk a year, 

The legislation sought by Jonnson would 
increase the daily allowance of fresh milk 
for Navy personnel from a half pint to a 
quart. It would raise the evaporated milk 
ration from 4 ounces to a pint and would 
boost the powdered milk ration from 1 to 4 
ounces. More cheese, too, would be avail- 
able—a full ounce instead of a half ounce. 
The Johnson bill directs the President to 
make like amounts of dairy products avail- 
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able to members of the other armed serv- 
ices--the Army, Air Force, and Marines. 

Since Jonnson wrote the provisions of his 
act, other Members of Congress have grasped 
the same idea. Congressman CooLrey, of 
North Carolina, ranking Democrat on the 
House Agriculture Committee, has written a 
companion bill. Congressman ANDRESEN of 
Minnesota, a Republican, has prepared a bill 
eimilar in many respects to the one already 
issued by JOHNSON. 

Men who served in World War II can recall 
vividly how their tongues hung out like 
blacksmiths’ aprons for a good glass of milk. 
Conditions in many military camps today are 
not much better. Milk is served only once or 
twice a day. Of course, a soldier always can 
run to the post exchange and buy milk. But, 
personal incomes are not lush enough to 
permit spending for a drink considered more 
desirable than muddy java boiled with 
vengeance, 

As Congressman JonNnson pointed out in 
speaking for his bill: “The amount of dairy 
products available to our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines is tragically low. There is abso- 
lutely no sense in fretting about so-called 
surpluses of butter and milk when much of 
it could be used to provide an adequate diet 
for the men who defend this country.” 

Last year, the armed services consumed the 
equivalent of 2,600,000,000 pounds of whole 
milk from domestic production. Out of this 
total, the services used 900 million pounds of 
fiuid milk and cream, 103 million pounds of 
condensed and evaporated milk, 14 million 
pounds of dried whole milk, 10 million 
pounds of dried skim milk, 98 million pounds 
of ice cream, and 42 million pounds of butter. 

That sounds like a lot. But, when it ts 
broken down to the individual, it gets really 
sparse. The provisions of the bill by Con- 
gressman JOHNSON prove again that America 
is not faced with a problem of overproduc- 
tion, but a problem of underconsumption. 

Farmers might well write to Congress to 
ask for support of the bill by JoHNSON. 
Top member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is Congressman Dewey SnHorr. He 
should be counseled that the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer not only wants to sell his product, 
but believes in wise use of dairy surpluses 
for the health of the American serviceman. 





Farm Question Linked With Prosperity 
and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a very interesting 
letter pertaining to agriculture and its 
importance to the Nation’s prosperity, 
progress, and peace. 

The writer is E. B. Gebhart, a farmer 
and a constituent, who resides on Rural 
Route 2, Mohnton, Pa.: 

MOHNTON, Pa., May 12, 1954. 
Congressman GrorcEe M. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CoNGRESSMAN: I have never be- 
fore written to a President or Congressman, 
but I am moved to do so now because Con- 
gress is in the process of giving consideration 
to the agricultural program that Secretary 
Benson is proposing in behalf of the admin- 
istration. 
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The objective of the Secretary’s program 
is to bring about a reduction in the produc- 
tion of food and fiber that are now in over- 
supply in relation to the needs for domestic 
use and export trade. 

I am opposed to this program in so much 
that it is an entirely negative approach to 
the problems involved and is completely 
oblivious of the tremendous opportunities 
inherent in its solution if approached with 
a positive and Christian concept. 

To take any action by whatever means to 
bring about a reduction of food and fiber at 
a time when there are 1,272,000,000 people 
in the world that are hungry and cold most 
of the days of their lives is sacreligious to 
say the least. It is more than that. It is 
hypocrisy of the grossest sort to pretend to 
the world that our lives and purposes are 
motivated by the spirit of the brotherhood 
of all men, and then callously ignore the 
hungry and cold in lands not blessed as we 
are by vast acreages of fertile level soil and 
wonderful climate that makes possible such 
prodigious production of food and fiber. 

Should we dry-off one-quarter of a cow's 
udder because she gives more milk than 
we can use when our neighbors’ children 
hunger for milk? Of course not. If we did 
we would be inviting the inevitable conse- 
quences. We would be goading our neigh- 
bor to the use of force and violence to ob- 
tain for his hungry children that which 
we cannot ourselves use, but are denying 
his children out of plain selfishness, or be- 
cause we can see no profit in it. 

Christ admonished men long ago against 
acting like dogs in a manger who cannot 
themselves eat hay, and will not let the 
cattle eat it either. Furthermore there is 
more profit in it than we may see at first 
glance if we are not too self-centered, short- 
sighted and just plain stupid to see beyond 
our noses. 

In the final analysis the Christian philoso- 
phy is the total answer to all the world’s 
problems. No small part of that philosophy 
is that of receiving by giving. If our re- 
ligious convictions do not extend themselves 
to such vital matters, then they are no con- 
victions at all. Then we had better be 
honest with ourselves and admit that they 
are only empty gestures and proceed to 
wallow and sink amidst the wreckage of hu- 
man misery that has characterized so much 
of man’s history to date. 

The sages of the ages tell us that our 
problems are opportunities in disguise, if 
only we are wise enough to recognize and 
honest enough to acknowledge them as such. 

Yours, indeed, is the destiny to be one of 
the men upon whose foresight, sincerity, 
and fortitude all humanity is depending 
to grasp this opportunity to prove to the 
world that our motives are born of a desire 
for peace, prosperity, security, and good will 
for all nations and people everywhere. 

ENCOURAGE FULL PRODUCTION 

There are two aspects to this proposition. 
First is showing the whole world that we 
are motivated by other than purely selfish 
or ulterior interests. Second, prove to them 
in the most effective manner possible the 
tremendous capacity for production that our 
free society releases and engenders as com- 
pared to any and all other economic systems. 

How could this be done? By encouraging 
full and total production of agricultural 
commodities by means of guaranteed sup- 
port of prices at 90 percent of parity. This 
will indirectly keep industry busy supplying 
the demands created by a sustained farm 
purchasing power. In turn it would sustain 
the buying power of the other segments of 
the economy, and would result in a stabiliz- 
ing influence upon the whole. 

What about the surpluses this creates? 
Store a reasonable. amount of such com- 
modities as can be successfully stored against 
future lean years. Sell all that can be soid 
at world prices, Trade them for raw ma- 
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terials or such manufactured goods that will 
not interfere with our home industries. 

Finally, give through the established chan. 
nels of the organization known as CARE 3)) 
such surplus commodities that cannot be 
successfully stored, sold, or traded. 

Contemplate for a moment what an im. 
pact this would make on the other nations, 
including Russia and her satellites. The 
knowledge that we enjoy a standard of liy. 
ing and freedom of action that is out of this 
world by comparison with any other form 
of government and resulting in such ap 
abundance that we can take care of the most 
destitute of other nations with the overfiow 
from our groaning tables. This would be 
the most powerful and irresistible missionary 
force to be released since Christ’s ministry 
on earth. 

Mr. Congressman, the times, the world sit. 
uation, and our enormous capacity for food 
production (while millions are hungry) 
renders this as the greatest opportunity in 
all hfstory for projecting the Christian 
philosophy into all the corners of this dis. 
tressed world. 

This opportunity is so pregnant with possi. 
bilities for the emancipation of all mankind 
trom the shackles of fear, ignorance, selfish. 
ness, and greed that it is beyond a quick and 
easy comprehension of its full significance. 

The fact that we are very strong in a 
military way, yet gentle and willing to share 
our providential blessing of having inherited 
vast acreages of fertile land and good climate 
will not go unnoticed in the world for long, 

After all, what I am proposing is sharing 
only the troublesome surplus commodities 
with the most destitute of other lands. If we 
will pursue this course wholeheartedly it 
will become a very potent force in helping to 
solve some of the most difficult international 
problems. As we share our providential 
blessings we shall be enriched from the same 
source. 

This program also assures the domestic 
consumer a plentiful supply of food at some- 
thing less than parity. (Parity is what he 
should pay for it to maintain a balanced 
economy.) Oh sure, he pays a small amount 
of it in taxes, but look what he gets in 
return: 

1. Steady employment at high wages. 

2. A plentiful supply of food every year at 
reasonable prices, not gluts of potatoes at $1a 
bushel 1 year which ruins many of the farm- 
ers that produced them, and then the follow- 
ing year the other extreme of a short suppiy 
with the resultant prohibitive price of $6 a 
bushel if available and no choice as 
quality. 

3. Business stability resulting in a renewed 
confidence in this country’s future pros- 
perity, thus encouraging people to raise 
families, build homes, start businesses, etc. 
That means still more jobs for still more peo- 
pie ad infinitum. Thus will follow high na- 
tional income, high Federal revenues, a bal- 
anced Federal budget, Federal debt retire- 
ment during the lifetime of the people who 
created that debt, not allowing that debt to 
drag on to eventually be inherited by genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

4. They would get in return for their tat 
dollars the best possible prospects for a pres- 
ervation of our way of life, for lasting peace, 
and for what may well be man’s last chance 
to bring to fulfillment Isaiah's prophecy that 
“each man shall sit under his own vine and 
fig tree and none shall make him afraid.” 


TO DO OR NOT TO DO 


By now I can hear the critics say that these 
are the visions of an impractical dreamer. 
They can conjure up many reasons why it 
could not be done or the tragic consequences 
that would result if tried. 

My answer to them is that what men can 
imagine men can do. This has been demoD- 
strated so forcefully that one would think 
that by now hesitancy and doubt could 10 
longer be such a formidable obstruction to 
progress in an age when the most fantastic 
scientific dreams of yesterday are the reality 
of today. 
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furthermore, by now we should have 
learned that if we but have the courage to 
pegin, to make an honest effort, and faith- 
fully pursue the objective we have in mind, 
the knowledge necessary for success will be 
made manifest to us. In short, to make a 
start, and to persevere once we have, is the 
essence of suCCeSS. 

What I am proposing is, indeed, a bold 
new adventure. It introduces a new, posi- 
tive, dynamic, and far more powerful factor 
into the sphere or concept of international 
relations as opposed to the apprehensive, 
suspicious, envious, fear-ridden, and entirely 
negative approach which has charaeterized 
the intercourse of nations in most of their 
history. 

The next criticism will be that what I am 
proposing would make wards of the back- 
ward and less fortunate peoples of the world, 
and bankrupting our natural and economic 
resources in the process, resulting in break- 
ing down or lowering our standard of living 
until we are as bad off as they are. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as I will 
try to show. 

In the simplest terms, what we have done 
is this: By giving individual initiative as 
much freedom of action as possible, we have 
brought about a condition whereby we are 
the masters rather than the victims of the 
elements and forces of nature. We know 
how to harness them and use them for our 
enrichment of living. I propose that we 
share our surpluses with those less fortunate 
than ourselves, while, at the same time, we 
help them in every way possible to help 
themselves; in other words, share until they 
can bring their standards of living up to ours, 
not ours down to theirs. We have the know- 
how and resources to do it; all we now need 
is the foresight and wisdom to recognize this 
as the most auspicious moment in all his- 
tory and then the courage to embrace it 
as such, 

THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

President Eisenhower made the statement 
not very long ago that the peril to our way 
of life and to world peace was so real and 
so near that no sacrifice was too great for 
us to make for the purpose of building up 
our defenses against the encroachment of 
the Communist dictatorship. With this I 
heartily agree so far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
go far enough. This is simply meeting a 
threat to our way of life with a still more 
powerful threat of reprisal. In the light of 
all this, is it not a little silly to say that we 
should not go at least as far in trying to 
remove the inequalities that are the causing 
factors mainly of these threats to our secu- 
rity ont perhaps to that of the whole human 
race? 

We are sitting on a veritable powder keg 
so long as we do not extend full and un- 
stinted efforts to help other less blessed na- 
tions to raise their standards on a level with 
ours. In short, if no sacrifice is too great 
to build up our military defenses (the ob- 
jective of which is to prevent a conflict which 
could easily result in the annihilation of all 
humanity), then by the same token no 
sacrifice is too great to make if it would 
lessen the need and probability of eventually 
having to use them, 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 

That which I shared I have. That which 
I kept I lost. This is a direct challenge to 
this Nation, and especially to the men who 
have assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship on the pretense that their motives 
Spring from a full and unreserved belief in 
the basic principles of Christianity, which is 
the brotherhood of all men everywhere. 

So much for the Christian and interna- 
tional aspect of the farm-surplus problem. 
So let us delve into the domestic aspects 
of my proposal for a solid 90 percent of 
parity support for agriculture. 
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I will start on the assumption that the 
severest criticism for such a program would 
be, that it is inflationary and therefore un- 
sound, as well as being unfair to consumers 
and taxpayers. Well let's just try to remem- 
ber that farmers are consumers and tax- 
payers, too, and pretty important ones. 

But let us explore this gruesome mon- 
ster called inflation. Now I am not a pro- 
fessor of economics and thank God it isn’t 
necessary to be one. All that is needed is 
good, solid logic and a strong desire to find 
the truth. The facts are self-evident to all 
that are not too prejudiced to explore them. 

First, true inflation is caused by 1 of 
2 things or both. One is printing-press 
money, and the other is unsound expan- 
sion of the credit structure. All other so- 
called inflation or deflation are just symp- 
toms of other economic ailments, either 
underproduction or underconsumption or 
vice versa. 

So-called inflation results only when our 
farms and factories are unable to produce 
all the things that our people need, want, 
and can pay for, thus a shortage exists, 
causing prices to rise. This in plain lan- 
guage is just underproduction. Now I ask 
you, is this our trouble? Certainly not, it 
is the exact opposite, that of overproduc- 
tion, or more truthfully underconsumption 
of almost everything from food to auto- 
mobiles. 

The only time that this country, with its 
tremendous productive capacity, is in danger 
of this kind of inflation is when our pro- 
duction is switched to the making of im- 
plements of war instead of the things that 
people need and want, thus creating short- 
ages, and the resultant high prices. This 
is not true inflation (although the symp- 
toms are the same). It is only underpro- 
duction of the things people need or want. 

Now I ask you, is there any indication that 
our farms and factories cannot supply the 
needs and wants of our people during peace- 
time, and especially in this age of techno- 
logical and scientific know how? There is 
no such indication. The evidence strongly 
indicates that we are able to produce all 
that we need, want, and can pay for, and 
with some to spare. 

The monster that strikes fear into the 
hearts of those who are old enough to re- 
member or intelligent enough to compre- 
hend it is that insidious creeping paralysis 
called deflation. This is a condition where- 
by the people whose hands produced the 
goods, and need them, are denied the right 
of using them, although the shelves are 
loaded and the warehouses bulging with the 
fruits of their work. 

This condition is not like the weather 
which man does not cause and has very 
little power to change or control. This con- 
dition was brought about in times past by 
faint-hearted persons in high office who did 
not have the courage and foresight to act 
promptly and with resolution to avoid it, 
or their actions were deliberately designed 
to bring it about in the belief and with a 
blind hope that somehow and eventually it 
would be good for us individually and as a 
nation. 

I lived through about 10 years of that 
kind of benevolence, and its benefit to my 
family, myself, and most other people com- 
pletely escaped me. 

By now I can hear the critics scream and 
weep “creeping socialism.”’ Well, if they can 
refrain from weeping long enough to read 
the following, I will pose them a problem 
on which they can engage their faculties to 
greater advantage. 

FREE ENTERPRISE BEST 

Our system of free enterprise is far and 
away the best, most practical way of life 
yet devised by mortal man. But it isn’t 
perfect yet, and my sole purpose and objec- 
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tive is to help preserve it by helping to cor- 
rect its faults, and thus promote its devel- 
opment so that it may serve us better. 

To correct faults one must first recognize 
them, The worst fault with our free enter- 
prise economy is that it functions in such 
a manner that it serves our purposes almost 
to perfection when we are at war. Perhaps 
haif of our industrial capacity is devoted 
to the production of things that are of no 
use to us in our everyday living. Under 
these circumstances everybody is prosperous 
and enjoys a higher standard of living as 
a whole, than when we return to peace and 
engage all our energies to the production of 
goods for our immediate everyday needs and 
wants. 

This is crazy and paradoxical, but this is 
a fact nevertheless. If we don’t take steps 
to counteract this fault we will have social- 
ism, or something a thousand times worse. 
With half the world already under Commu- 
nist domination, we have no time to waste. 

Now what can we do to correct this tend- 
ency toward a continuous cycle of boom and 
bust? Well the best criterion from which to 
begin is past performance, and this makes 
it comparatively simple. It is an indisputa- 
ble fact that agriculture is the base of our 
whole domestic economic structure. No 
major depression has ever occurred while the 
buying power of the farmer was maintained 
by prices at or near parity. It is also true 
that every depression worthy of the name 
has occurred when the prices of agricultural 
products’ were permitted to drop much be- 
low parity. Mr. Benson apparently has for- 
gotten that the farm is industry's biggest 
cash repeat customer. Cicero once said 
“Those that were hurt remember.” It has 
also been said that those who cannot re- 
member the past are condemned to repeat it. 

These bitter lessons of our economic his- 
tory Mr. Benson is either unaware of, or pre- 
fers to ignore. If Congress allows itself to 
be stampeded into adopting his ridiculous 
program history will shortly repeat itself. 
What could be more ridiculous than the need 
for higher supports on a shorter supply? 
When supplies are shorter, prices will rise 
by themselves without supports. This part 
of his program is an absolute farce and an 
illusion intended to lull us farmers into a 
feeling of security. But one need not be 
endowed with occult powers to perceive that 
in the final analysis this is nothing more or 
less than the law of supply and demand 
dressed up in the language of wishful 
thinking. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


What’s wrong with letting the law of sup- 
ply and demand operate freely? If my pre- 
sumption that Mr. Benson would ask this 
question at this point is correct, then it 
answers a more important question than it 
asks. I gather from Mr. Benson's remarks 
that these are his true convictions. Then 
why_not be frank about it and save the tax- 
payers a lot of money? We don’t need a 
farm program at all, if we want to let the 
law of supply and demand operate freely; 
it will do just that in the absence of any 
program. Our history also testifies to the 
tragic consequences it produced—although 
Mr. Benson does not seem to remember it. 

For Mr. Benson seriously to pretend that 
this part of his plan has any merit and is 
deserving of consideration is a reflection on 
the credulity of every Member of Congress 
and every farmer with enough sense to know 
how to mark a ballot. 


I have read the President’s Economic Re- 
port to Congress and find much of his recom- 
mendations are aimed at coping with the 
effects of a depression after it takes place, 
such as increased unemployment payments, 
plans for large public-work programs, etc. 
This does not give a true ring of convic- 
tion to his reassurances that we face noth- 
ing more serious than a mild readjustment, 
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But then to top it off in the light of all this 
he adyocates Mr. Benson's farm program 
aimed at below parity prices and a conse- 
quent weakening of the farmers purchasing 
wer. 
wit the producers of farm surpluses war- 
rant such drastic and unfair treatment, then 
why not force labor (workers) to accept re- 
duced wages because there are a surplus of 
workers? Why not penalize the workers for 
creating a surplus of the many lines of 
manufactured goods they produced? Instead 
it is proposed that legislation be designed to 
protect them against the consequences. 
(This is as it should be.) Also why not pro- 
pose legislation aimed at bringing about a 
reduction below parity prices of the surplus 
manufactured goods which is causing this 
unemployment? This would be consistent 
with the proposed treatment of farmers. 
Why are the President and Secretary Ben- 
son so inconsistent in the treatment of these 
two groups of workers? Why treat the 
workers who produce the blessings that grace 
your tables like a stepchild? Could the en- 
swer to these questions possibly be contained 
in a statement Mr. Benson is quoted as hav- 
ing made to the Washington columnist, 
Holmes Alexander in an interview last fall. 
It was printed in his column On the Politi- 
cal Front, as follows: “You know we (farm- 
ers) make up only 15 percent of the popula- 
tion.” What was the inference of that state- 
ment? Was it that as a voting force we are 
not very strong, especially as compared to 
the 85 percent of nonfarm consumers? 
Could the fact that farmers do not indulge 
in organized strikes or slow down tactics 
have led Mr. Benson to assume that it is safe 
to consider us as intellectually inferior? 
Credence is given to this assumption by the 
statement he made to dairy farmers last year 
at the convention of the American Dairy As- 
sociation where he scolded us for inefficiency 
in the production of food. 


AN ODD SOLUTION 


He contended then that by increasing effi- 
ciency we would in large part solve our sur- 
plus and price problems. This indeed is a 
new and novel solution. It is fortunate in- 
deed that we have at least one man in the 
Department of Agriculture who knows some- 
thing about such matters; That man is 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse. He knows that in order to increase 
efficiency we must raise more bushels per 
acre, more milk per cow, more eggs per hen, 
etc. The next step is to increase the num- 
ber of acres, cows, hens, etc. per man. 
Right, Mr. Morse? 

Benson's plan would be accomplished by 
piling on the fertilizer in ever increasing 
amounts, heavier and more constant crop- 
ping of soil depleting cash crops, in order to 
sustain survival and solvency, resulting in 
shorter rotations, and less soil holding and 
soil building crops. Thus will be destroyed 
most of the progress we made in the way of 
soil conservation, erosion and flood control 
in recent years. 

How this will help our surplus and price 
problems escapes me completely. However, 
the fact is that he challenged them (farm- 
ers) with that gem of wisdom last year. He 
underestimates the farmers’ intelligence. 
Although he has cast a shadow of inferiority 
upon us tn everything that he has said and 
done, it is nevertheless a reflection on his 
own wisdom when he presumes that farmers 
will not resist all attempts at lowering their 
income. How will they do this? Exactly as 
in the past, They will expand their produc- 
tion to the extent n to make up for 
what they lose in price. 


Mr. Benson and all like-minded people 
have a perfect right to contend otherwise, 
but it is only fair that I should warn him 
that in doing so he is burdened to reckon 
with the events of our recent history. He 
also keeps harping on the theme of con- 
sumer protest to fixed-price supports, but 
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there are very few of such protests that are 
not engendered and promoted by his own 
speeches and statements ever since last 
summer. I know, for I have followed his 
comments to the press and the public very 
closely. 

Furthermore, instead of working for bet- 
ter understanding and relations between 
producers and consumers he has tried to 
arouse consumer protest to put pressure on 
Congress to adopt his shortsighted and 
spiteful program. If he has the farmers’ 
interests at heart, this is indeed a strange 
way to show it. 

By now I am guilty of many sins, not the 
least of which is oversimplification and 
bias. Be that as it may, I want to add that I 
know there is no perfect solution to any 
problem, and that when we solve one prob- 
lem we create new ones. This is the very 
essence of our nature and existence. We 
cannot escape it, so to pursue any line of 
reasoning too far leads us into the swamps 
of confusion and indecision. And if we 
hesitate to act until we shall be apprised of 
the perfect solution, it will be too late to 
solve anything. 


LAW OF LIFE 


However, of all the things that we can 
learn from the whole history of mankind, 
the most important and essential lesson it 
teaches is that nothing is more certain than 
change. 

It is the unrelenting law of progress. 
Therefore, it is wishful thinking and a dan- 
gerous folly to presume that we can at this 
late date turn back the hands on the clock 
of history to an era in our not too distant 
past that we all hold dear in nostalgic rev- 
erie. A time that was simple where ours 
today is complex. It was indeed a time of 
independence as compared to our time of 
interdependence. We have reached a stage 
in the development of our economic order 
where the circumstances are almost a di- 
rect opposite from that which we revere and 
would like to go back to. This is a most 
basic and fundamental change. It is of the 
most profound significance in the search for 
a solution to our economic problems. This 
cannot be overemphasized, as it is the crux 
if not the cause of all our economic prob- 
lems. And unless or until we make it so 
much a part of our thinking that we are 
ever conscious of it, we cannot hope to find 
our bearings, without which it is impossible 
to chart our course for the future. 

What puzzles me is that the President 
seems to this very real and impor- 
tant fact in acknowledging the need for 
social legislation for workers and recom- 
mends strengthening it and enlarging its 
scope, but at the same time he recommends 
legislation aimed at weakening the farmers’ 
security (Mr. Benson's involved contentions 
to the contrary notwithstanding). 

What makes him think that farmers today 
are not just as interdependent as factory 
workers? What makes him think that the 
doctor and dentist don’t charge farmers just 
as much as he does his city cousins? That 
also goes for insurance, electricity, telephone, 
and all other services as well. The farmer is 
just as much a victim of this made era of 
mass production as.is his city cousin. 

The President seemed to think that farm- 
ers were entitled to not 90 percent but 100 
percent of parity when he spoke to them at 
the Minnesota plowing contests, and I pre- 
sume he still does. But when? After thou- 
sands of family-sized farmers go bankrupt 
the large corporation farmers will then reap 
his promise. 

If we are going to save what is good of our 
way of life, or free enterprise, we had better 
not dally away precious time trying to decide 
whether we will modify it so that it will 
function in a manner that makes available 
to those who work with their hands the full 
fruit of their labor, or whether we will sit on 
our hands until the consequences of not do- 
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ing so are upon us. I am close to the grass. 
roots and the rumblings suggest that it is 
later than we think. 
Our social security, unemployment insur. 
ance, minimum wage laws, collective bar. 
gaining are all steps in the right direction. 
Change and progress are as inevitable as 
sunshine and rain. Our economy cannot 
stand still. Like the river that winds its way 
to the sea, you can’t block it without causing 
a fiood. If we are like an unwise and uncom. 
promising father, we shall eventually lose ai}, 
the good with the bad. If we are wise enough 
change can be made through sound programs 
designed to fill the needs and wants of al! of 
our citizens. 
It is my prayer and fervent hope that Goq 
sustain you and our President and bless your 
efforts with crowning success, 
Respectfully yours, 
E. H. Gesuarr, 
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There Is No Easy Road to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
time of the year when many are called 
upon to deliver memorial orations. Un- 
fortunately much of what is said dur- 
ing this period is too often only oratory; 
too many of the speeches are filled with 
the tired phrases that may once have 
been meaningful, but have become shop- 
worn and shoddy through constant repe- 
tition. 

The custom of rededicating ourselves 
as we honor the memory of the dead 
is based upon an idea, and those called 
upon to speak on these occasions should 
express ideas, rather than empty words, 

A classic example of a memorial ad- 
dress which is more concerned with an 
idea than in fancy words—but which at 
the same time is well expressed—was 
that delivered on May 23 at the annual 
American Legion memorial service con- 
ducted at Memorial Park Cemetery, St. 
Louis. It was delivered by Col. John J. 
Griffin, vice president, United Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

I commend it to Members’ attention, 
for it contains some timely and perti- 
nent remarks particularly applicable to 
those of us charged with charting the 
character and course of this Nation's 
efforts to achieve peace. 

Our Dreap 
(Address of Col. John J. Griffin, vice pres!- 
dent, United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 

Mo.) 

As we met today, we do so with a full 
realization that any place on the face of the 
globe where there is an American citizen, 
sometime every hour and every minute 
around the clock, people are standing with 
bowed heads, a prayer welling up from their 
hearts to Almighty God in gratitude that 
liberty and freedom have .not disappeared 
from the face of the earth. As they com- 
mune with the Heavenly Father, they do s0 
with a knowledge the only reason liberty and 
freedom have not died is, our glorious sons 
have been willing to make any and all sacri- 
fices, even unto the supreme one, in order 
that we might enjoy these blessings. 

We are not here for the purpose of ats 
tempting to add glory to those who have 
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died in order that we might live, their glory 
is inscribed upon the pages of history with 
their life’s blood in @ more glorious manner 
than any words of mine could ever describe. 
But we are gathered here for the purpose of 
paying tribute to their valiant sacrifice with 
the hope Almighty God will give to us the 
grace to obtain inspiration from those who 
are gone, in order that we might renew in 
our hearts a desire to reenkindle the fires of 
patriotism in the hearts of our people. We 
trust that the warmth of its glow may spread 
throughout the world and bring solace and 
comfort to those who today are manacled 
with the irons of slavery. In so doing, we 
also hope that we may reenkindle the dead 
embers of brotherly love in the hearts of 
men throughout the world so that the ice of 
fear may be melted and the germs of hatred 
destroyed; that men may again learn to live 
in peace and harmony with their fellow men. 
We pray that from the reenkindling of these 
fires of brotherly love, there may come forth 
a beacon light that will lead the world to 
centuries of peace and security so that the 
ambitions of men seeking world dominion 
may be overcome before they. reach the point 
where it might again be necessary that we 
send forth from our shores the flower of our 
manhood to squelch their unholy desires. 

It is, I am afraid, becoming just a matter 
of custom for us, who are living, to honor 
the sacrifices of those who are dead because, 
in so doing, we are enabled to bury the guilt 
we should feel in their immortal presence. 

If we are not going to add each year to the 
list of those we honor, then we must unite 
as this Nation has never been united before 
for the purpose of preventing wars. They 
can be prevented just as surely as they are 
provoked. If we do not prevent war, then 
we must share in the guilt of the dead. 

If we came here today merely for the pur- 
pose of consecrating war and its evils, then 
let us understand that for every man whom 
war has raised to the utmost degree of 
patriotic fervor, inspired to deeds of sacrifice, 
courage and love, there are many others in 
whom it has brought forth, with all their 
evil consequences, brutality, callousness, and 
greed. 

Let us hope those who are steeped in the 
dregs of hatred, brutality, and greed might 
have their hearts touched this Memorial Day 
to the point where they may learn to live 
charitably together in peace, for, surely, men 
could find it as easy to live together in peace 
as they do to die together in war. But let us 
not forget that the roots of conflict flourish 
in the faults and failures of those who ap- 
parently seek peace, just as surely as they 
take shape from the greed and disease of 
aggressors. 

Today America is in the fortunate position 
of having the moral strength, and, with it, 
the power and ability to marshal its forces 
against aggression, in whatever form it may 
appear. Therefore, we cannot feign inno- 
cence through our indifference or neglect of 
the struggles that bring on wars. Certainly, 
we have had two examples before us, that we 
cannot and shail not ever forget, which have 
proven to us conclusively, or, at least, should 
have proven, that noninvdivement in peace 
will bring, Just as surely as we are standing 
here today, certain involvement in war. If 
we fail to take advantage of our position 
today and marshal our forces of strength, 
power, and conscience fearlessly and right- 
eously in the defense of human dignity and 
freedom wherever they may be threatened, 
this force and power that we have will be- 
come @ mockery and we will have unmis- 
a fallen into the trap that breeds new 


If the United States at any time ever fal- 
ters in the leadership that is ours today, by 
failure to make difficult decisions or by re- 
sorting to half-way measures, we will be 
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gullty of defaulting to the forces that breed 
new wars. 

With the position of world leadership this 
country holds today both morally and finan- 
cially, let us pray that we shall never be 
guilty of stooping to expediency or running 
the dangers of halfway measures that would 
result in our proving false to those who are 
looking to us for the leadership that will 
bring order out of chaos, thereby obtaining 
peace and security in place of war and de- 
struction, 

Let us not listen too intently to or be 
misled by those who cry “Peace at any 
price.” To do so would mean the placing 
of this country at the mercy of any aggres- 
sor who, by playing on public opinion, puts 
himself in a position to decimate our forces 
at will. Again, we cannot continue along 
in a hit-or-miss policy of attempting to 
hurdle from crisis to crisis instead of boldly 
meeting the issue. We cannot improvise 
with expedients without courting destruc- 
tion, We cannot drug the Nation into 
an illusion of security by seeking inoffensive 
solutions. If we are going to avoid weak- 
ening our position in world affairs, then we 
must adopt a long-range policy and not 
attempt to meet the issue by fixing prin- 
ciples to the changes of each day. We 
must remember that not only do we have 
the security of this Nation at stake, but in 
our hands also lies the future of the entire 
world and the destiny of humanity. 

If we are to assume the tremendous respon- 
sibility that rests upon us today, then let 
us do so with a firm resolution to adopt 
&@ long-range policy governing political, eco- 
nomic, and military matters. Out of that 
policy must come a positive resolve that, 
regardless of the cost, we are going to keep 
and maintain inviolate the trust that is 
ours in the righteous use of the powers 
we hold today, fully determined that it 
will not wax warm one day and cold the 
next. We must not be lulled into the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves at Pearl 
Harbor. To keep peace in the world is to 
guarantee to generations yet unborn that 
liberty and freedom will not die on the 
face of the globe, so they, too, might enjoy 
the blessings we so freely enjoy today. We 
must beware of false leaders, those who 
would lull us back into the days of unpre- 
paredness. We must keep the fires of lib- 
erty burning bright. In order to do ‘that, 
let us, on this Memorial Day, say to those 
who died in order that we might live, we 
are determined to live so that their deaths 
will not have been a mockery. We shall 
make and keep this Nation so strong that 
even those who look upon us with an eye 
of greed from distant places shall not have 
the temerity to again engage us in another 
World War. 

I like to feel that today throughout the 
world in every spot on the globe where our 
sons have baptized the soil with their blood, 
they have thereby consecrated it to the 
principles of freedom and liberty that are 
ours, I feel, too, that today as they rest 
in the soil from which they came, with the 
blue canopy of heaven spreading its fathom- 
less depths above them, their spirits are 
hovering over, above, and about every gather- 
ing such as this one here today. If they 
could pierce the Great Divide, where time 
blends with eternity, their message to you 
and me would be that it is a sacred and 
a holy thing for one to die in the defense 
of one’s country, but that it is just as sacred 
and holy for one to live for one’s country. 
Let us close our eyes for a moment, raise 
our hearts and minds to Almighty God in 
@ prayer that He renew within us the in- 
spiration we should obtain from this day, 
and that is the strength, the power, and 
the faith to so live that our lives will prove 
us worthy sons of America in order that 
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they who died that we might live will not 
have died in vain. 

To you who have died we pledge that every 
day shall be Memorial Day to us; that your 
memory is engraved upon the fleshy portals 
of our hearts, and will so remain as long 
as — blood of freemen courses through our 
ve 





In the Cold and the Rain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of May 26, 1954. Billy Gra- 
ham conducted a great meeting on the 
Capitol steps which we recall vividly, and 
this editorial indicates the enthusiastic 
reception he has received in England. 
The editorial is as follows: 

In THE COLD AND THE Ran 


An overflow crowd of some 120,000 Britons 
turned out in the rain and the cold for Billy 
Graham's final outdoor revival meeting in 
England’s Wembley Stadium. Sarlier on the 
same day—it was last Saturday—he preached 
to 70,000 at White City Stadium, also in the 
rain and the cold, 

This amazing turnout of some 200,000 
Britons capped a 12-week revival campaign 
during which the evangelist spoke directly 
to an estimated 1,750,000 people. Countless 
others listened to his talks by direct wire 
relay all over the British Isles. 

Little wonder that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury led a distinguished assemblage of 
Britain's clergy into Wembley Stadium for 
the final rally. For this was something new 
in British experience. What was the secret 
of the success of the Graham crusade—a 
crusade which was launched in the face of 
a skeptical and often openly hostile press? 
What did he have to offer which brought out 
Britons in such numbers that less than a 
third of them would have packed all of 
Britain’s cathedrals combined? 

The evangelist attributed his success to 
the “spiritual hunger” in the heart of the 
average Englishman. “The Spirit of God,” 
he said, “is moving across Great Britain as 
perhaps at no time in the last century.” But 
if this is the explanation, why is it that the 
British clergy, relatively speaking, have had 
so little success in reaching their own people? 

Last month Mr. Graham spoke to 1,200 
British clergymen, many of who were seeking 
advice as to how they might improve their 
own techniques. Too often, Mr. Graham 
told them, preachers prepare their sermons 
for other preachers. “Tell the story simply,” 
he advised. “Don’t be afraid to repeat 
yourself. Say it over and over, because many 
have never heard the Word. Preach to the 
sinners—the Christians know their way. 
This is a time when people, assailed by 
doubts, are saying ‘maybe’ and ‘if’ and ‘I 
suppose.’ The world yearns for a voice of 
commanding authority, and you must say 
to those who come to listen to you that this 
book is it—that this the way.” 

There may be those who will detect, or 
who will think they detect, certain ominous 
undertones in this counsel. If the masses 
of people really are waiting for a voice of 
“commanding authority” which admits of 
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no doubts or uncertainties, the final result 
will not necessarily be one which most of 
us would knowingly seek. But for the time 
being at least the efficacy of the Graham 
technique cannot be disputed. What other 
preacher of the Word could draw 200,000 
people out into the open on a cold, rainy 
day? 





Why I’m Proud To Be a Part of Our 
American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just had an opportunity to read an 
essay by one of our young Minnesota 
citizens, Miss Andrea Twedt, a student 
of South St. Paul High School. Miss 
Twedt’s essay was a winner in a recent 
contest sponsored in our State. The sub- 
ject of her essay is Why I’m Proud To 
Be a Part of Our American Democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
essay printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuyr I’m Provp To Be a Part or Our 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


(By Andrea Twedt) 


Why, hello, Mr. Malenkov. Fancy meeting 
you here. Oh, Isee. You're here on a spe- 
cial visit and the reception committee hasn't 
arrived yet. My, that certainly seems odd. 
You say your plane arrived 2 hours early, 
and you and your 3 bodyguards are just 
trying to kill a little time? Well, by all 
means, hop in and I'll show you some of the 
sights. 

I suppose you've seen all you want to see 
of the airport. Fine. In that case, we'll 
go somewhere else. I might as well turn on 
the radio and give you a taste of some of our 
American music. Oh, wait a minute. The 
news is just coming on. Imagine that. My 
favorite news announcer saying that about 
the President. Mightn't he be liquidated? 
Why, certainly not. Everyone in this coun- 
try has that freedom. We call it freedom of 
speech. 

Yes, there really are many beautiful auto- 
mobiles on the streets. Our standard of liv- 
ing is high, and we constantly strive to keep 
it that way. 

What is that boy shouting about? He's 
shouting the headlines of the daily news- 
paper. I think it’s something about one of 
our Congressmen being accused of treason. 
Are we allowed to read such material? Why, 
Mr. Malenkov, that’s another of our great 
freedoms; freedom of the press. Do you see 
that magazine stand over there? Well, those 
magazines are full of articles and opinions 
about the way our country is beingrun. We 
are allowed to read any of them. 

On your left is the Army recruiting office. 
Yes, I'll admit that we do draft men for the 
Armed Forces. However, I think you'll find 
that the reason for it is that we have to be 
prepared to defend ourselves against certain 
aggressive nations. Mr. Malenkov, aren’t you 
feeling well? Your face seems to be a bit 
flushed. 

What are those men doing with those 
signs? Why, they are pickets. They belong 
to a union that is . You think 
the police should put a stop to it? I should 
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hope not. That is one of the ways in which 
the worker is assured fair wages. 

If you do not mind, I will stop at this next 
mailbox. I have to mail a letter. Did you 
say censored? Absolutely not. Not in the 
United States of America. 

Yes, these houses are lovely, aren’t they? 
You will see many just as nice before you 
leave, I am sure. Of course, we do not all 
live in houses like those you just saw, but 
even the cheaper houses are getting to be 
more modern every day, with all our labor- 
saving devices. 

This is one of our finest high schools. We 
are proud of our school system. 

We are now in city park. Why is that 
crowd of people gathered there? Senator 
Smith is giving a speech. As I recall, he is 
trying to encourage people to vote. You see, 
we go to the polls tomorrow to elect a new 
governor. Many people do not realize what 
a wonderful privilege it is to be able to vote 
for whom they want. 

Have you noticed our many churches? My 
neighbor goes to the one we just passed. 
The church I attend is a few blocks from 
here. What? You think it extremely stupid 
to have so many churches? I am afraid I 
can not agree with you, my friend. To us, 
freedom of religion is a very precious 
possession. 

To your left is our new playground. This 
city has an extensive youth program,.as do 
many of our cities. 

You say you have never seen so many 
wires? Well, it seems that no one in this 
country is without a telephone these days. 
We do not mind seeing the wires everywhere. 
To us, they represent another of our wonder- 
ful inventions. 

My, it is almost time for you to be getting 
back to the airport to meet the reception 
committee. I'am really sorry you will not 
have time to see some of our farms. No, 
these are privately owned farms. We have 
no collective farms here. 

Here we are, back at the airport. It has 
certainly been a pleasure to show you a 
little of this country. I think you can see 
now why I am proud to be a part of our 
American democracy. 





Power, Little Glory Mark Secretary Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to pay tribute to secretaries 
everywhere, by inserting in the Recorp 
a fine editorial from the Florida Times 
Union. No one knows better than I, 
and than we Members of Congress, just 
how deeply indebted an employer is to 
a good secretary. This country is deeply 
indebted to them for their loyal and good 
work for which they get little recog- 
nition. The editorial is as follows: 
Power, Latte GLory Mark SEcreTary Jos 

This is the day to shine for Jacksonville 
secretaries—an occasion that comes rarely for 
this well-deserving, seldom-acclaimed group, 
With their employers they will attend a boss- 
secretary luncheon to be held today in cele- 
bration of National Secretaries Week, now 
underway. 

But while the secretary's usual lot doesn’t 
involve much glory, its opportunities often 
compensate for the other lacks. It is no 
accident that a great many of the Nation's 
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executives got their start handling the short. 
hand pad and typewriter for a business boss, 

The secretary’s job is a traditional oper. 
ing wedge into executive ranks. Serving 
as the boss’ right arm, the intelligent sec. 
retary has the unequaled advantage of learn. 
ing a successful executive's techniques anq 
methods at first hand. Then, too, the goog 
will and assistance of the top man are the 
frequent reward of resourcefulness and ex. 
cellence in secretarial work. A good, de. 
pendable secretary is valued by the execy. 
tive probably more than any other buisengs 
asset with the exception of his own ability, 

And if the Nation's high-placed planners 
have their way, the secretary's position wil] 
take on even more importance in the years 
to come. The Nation’s shortage of skilleq 
manpower, they say, demands that top men 
delegate more of their routine work to sub- 
ordinates for execution in order to leave 
their time free for the more creative func. 
tions that only they can perform. With most 
of these, of course, the immediate subordi- 
nate is the secretary—the one who knows 
most about what should be done and how 
to do it. 

The secretary's job may at times be mad- 
dening and frustrating, but there's nothing 
like it for those who choose it. 





Where Are We Going? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include, herewith, an editorial 
from the current issue of the Reading 
(Pa.) New Era: 

These are times that truly try men’s souls, 
Indochina is falling to the Communists. 
The free world takes a licking from the Reds 
at Geneva. Plans for a European Army split 
at the seams. Germany sees itself left at 
the altar by the West and tekes another look 
at working out terms with Russia. United 
States and England fight over Asian de- 
fense pact. 

And in the midst of it all, America 
flounders around without a clear cut for- 
eign policy, with a reduced standing army, 
with curtailed defense program, and with 
a domestic economy pock-marked ‘with un- 
employment. 

We can ask the awfully important ques- 
tion, where in the world are we going? Are 
we drifting into a situation where, stripped 
of our allies, shorn of our world prestige, 
we are forced to resort to the armed fortress 
concept of isolationism advocated by 
Herbert Hoover and his ilk? Are we so un- 
compromisingly dictating the fortunes of 
other countries that we refuse to recognize 
their interests, too, and thus substitute uni- 
lateral action for cooperation among allies? 

Just this week, U. S. News & World Re- 
port published a frightening story of Com- 
munist intrigue, torture and secret police 
in Guatemala—that's not so very far south 
of our own border. It contains the nerve- 
wracking moral that “It can happen here.’ 

And on top of everything, the administra- 
tion demonstrates paramount concern about 
cutting the defense budget, reducing our 
Armed Forces, and justifying 4 million un- 
employed as normal. No wonder the Com- 
munists believe that time is on their side. 

What we need is a bold, new program in 
foreign affairs—a policy that recognizes the 
legitimate aims and aspirations of colonial 
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territories for the freedom we espouse; a 
olicy based On oUF desire to do what is 
y alt right, not merely what is considered 
economically profitable. 

And at home the time for bargain counter 
defense is @ long way off. Unies the atti- 
tude is changed in Washington, our own 
security and safety may be a sham, 





Another War So Soon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, an interesting article by Brig. Gen. 
Bonner Fellers, United States Army, re- 
tired, has just come to my attention. It 
appeared in the magazine Task Force of 
May 1954 and General Fellers’ article 
deals with the possibility of another war 
in Indochina. I commend it to the 


membership. 
ANOTHER War So Soon? 


(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U. S. Army, 
retired) 


By the time Task Force No. 1 reaches the 
reader, Dien Bien Phu is almost certain to 
have fallen. Rebel forces will probably be 
shifting to the perimeter about Hanoi for the 
siege of that key French stronghold. And 
the United States will.have moved even 
closer to a shooting war. 

We shall pray that Geneva will not be a 
Munich and that war can be avoided. Never- 
theless, signs in the Far East are ominous, 
Our leaders have indicated the possible shape 
of events to come. 

Speaking at West Point recently, Admiral 
Radford stressed that it was inconceivable 
that we should permit the Communists to 
win in Indochina. Our Vice President, ad- 
dressing newspaper editors in Washington, 
indicated that we might have to send ground 
forces if the French were to lose. Since the 
probability of a French victory is remote, the 
Radford-Nixon observations have great 
meaning. 

Indochina has been likened unto the end 





domino of a domino set standing on end, 


close together. If the first domino falls, the 
others in turn go down. Likewise, it is 
argued, if Indochina falls, neighboring 
powers will also fall in quick succession— 
Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Philippines, and Australia. 

Let us suppose that the United States 
Forces intervene, that the Reds are de- 
cisively defeated and Indochina is liberated. 
Would the corollary to the domino story 
follow? Will a liberated Indochina save 
Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Australia? 

It is Communist technique to attack from 
Within; then from neighboring satellites or 
from Russia herself, munitions and volun- 
teers are fed to the rebels. Thus it appears 
that the security of Indochina would not 
necessarily guarantee Communist inactivity 
among neighboring peoples. 

Nor could a victory in Indochina be con- 
sidered as a telling lesson to the Communists 
hot to start trouble elsewhere. Interven- 
tion in Korea failed to discourage Commu- 
nist war in Indochina. Likewise, inter- 
vention in Indochina will not prevent Com- 
munist activities nearby. Does the United 
States, or would SEATO, were it formed, 
have the forces to intervene successively in 


the several countries south of Red China 
and Tibet? 

Intervention in Indochina might entice 
Red China to send Peoples Volunteer forces 
on precisely the same scale as in Korea. 
Even if cooperative, SEATO ground forces 
would be enormously outnumbered. In ad- 
dition, the Red Chinest Air Force, which is 
the fourth largest in the world, is a men- 
acing threat. This Air Force has airbase 
facilities within bombing distance of Indo- 
china. 

There will be little help from Chiang Kai- 
shek, because he cannot threaten the main- 
land until the Red Chinese Air Force is 
neutralized. And only the United States 
could effect this neutralization. Syngman 
Rhee’s forces, for the most part, are pinned 
down on the 38th parallel. He could not 
deplete this command for operations in Indo- 
china. 

With a third of our Armed Forces pinned 
down in Europe and another third backing 
Syngman Rhee in Korea, we might find Red 
China’s intervention something difficult to 
handle. 

But does the solution lie in southeast 
Asia when our real enemy is the Kremlin? 
Why not therefore create overwhelming 
American air supremacy as a war deterrent, 
or instrument of massive retaliation, against 
the Soviet Union? With this deterrent in be- 
ing and ready to strike, we should withdraw 
American diplomatic recognition to Russia. 
This would give the greatest possible en- 
couragement to the enslaved Soviet peoples. 
At the same time we should assist the anti- 
Communist underground in a vast educa- 
tional program to convince the Soviet people 
that we will never again recognize the Krem- 
lin dictatorship. 

The recent cracks in Russia’s MVD, the 
desertion of key Russian agents in Japan, 
Australia, and Europe, together with reliable 
reports from inside Russia, disclose that 
since Stalin’s death the Kremlin grip on the 
Soviet nation is anything but firm. 

Let us therefore avoid panic over imme- 
diate conditions in Indochina. Rather let 
us take steps to confine the Kremlin’s atten- 
tion to its own internal turbulence. Then 
there would be real hope that the Soviet peo- 
ple and the Red army itself could overthrow 
the Kremlin. Without further American 
bloodshed, world peace could follow. 





Salute to Armenians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 36th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Armenian Republic. 

The irony of the occasion is that the 
independence of this brave people was 
tragically short-lived. On December 2, 
1920, slightly more than 2% years later, 
Armenia by force of arms became a sub- 
ject of Soviet Russia, which it remains 
to this day. 

This independence day cannot be cele- 
brated in Armenia, on pain of death. 
Only secretly and in their hearts can 
these people recall the freedom they won 
in battle in 1918 and lost so swiftly. But 
those or Armenian ancestry in this coun- 
try and elsewhere in the free world honor 
the day and the freedom and independ- 
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ence they covet for the land of their 
origins. 

I welcome the privilege of joining in 
a salute to this brave people. I share 
the hope that freedom and independence 
may one day be restored to them. And 
I offer this reminder that for Americans, 
too, freedom, to be preserved, must be 
guarded with eternal vigilance. 





Independent Banking Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which was written 
by Mr. Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association. It ap- 
peared in the May 11, 1954, issue of the 
Minneapolis Star. 

INDEPENDENT BANKING DEFENDED 


To the Eorror: 

My friend, Arthur Upgren, had an article in 
the May 3 Star in which he derided inde- 
pendent banking as an. outmoded system 
and urged that banking be modernized by 
permitting branch banking. 

Dr. Upgren is an eminent economist. He 
sists in his ivory tower at Dartmouth and 
freely comments on most everything. He is 
an expert on all things; but a fellow who 
covers the whole waterfront must do it hur- 
riedly and there can be bad spots in his ob- 
servations. 

I do not know how thoroughly conversant 
Arthur is with country banking. He has had 
banking experience. Some years back he was 
the chief crystal-ball gazer at the Federal 
Reserve bank of Minneapolis. I would as- 
sume that he came into contact more with 
the big bankers than with the little bankers; 
perhaps got the point of view of those big 
bankers who would like to expand their in- 
stitutions by going far afield and absorbing 
country banks. 

Upgren seems to believe that all commu- 
nities which in years past had a bank could 
be supplied with banking service if branch 
banking were permitted. He indicates that 
the cost of operating a branch could be ab- 
sorbed by the parent institution; but there 
will be no branch in any community where 
the branch isn’t self-sustaining, and many 
of the 400 bankless communities—and 400 
is his figure—wouldn’t be supplied with a 
banking service if branch banking were per- 
mitted. 

About 35 years ago Minnesota had too 
many banks and the State suffered severely 
from an overbanking condition. Branch 
banking could also be overdone. 

As Arthur says, and this is a fact, it costs 
more to operate banks now than it did in 
the past. While a branch can operate under 
the capital of the parent organization, it 
must be staffed, and if it is to render service 
it must have a competent loaning officer. 

Upgren says, “So we need to recognize that 
the small unit bank is just too large a form 
of business enterprise to pay its way. It 
needs executive, managerial talent which is 
too costly for a $2 million bank.” The $2 
miilion banks in Minnesota are profitable in- 
stitutions and can pay the salaries which 
bring capable management. There are 
many banks with assets of a million that are 
doing very well. There are banks with assets 
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of half a million that are serving their com- 
munities in an admirable way and at the 
same time making profits. 

Is it not better for a small community to 
have a bank which is owned and operated 
by the people of the community? It hardly 
seems wise to have the financial affairs of a 
community operated by persons who live 
elsewhere. They have no interest, what- 
soever, in the welfare of the community, but 
only in the profit they can exact from the 
community. 

Distant landlordism in banking is un- 
American. Recently the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business polled its very 
large membership to ascertain its views on 
independent banking. Seventy-five percent 
of the replies indicated a marked preference 
for independent banking, 20 percent agree- 
able to branch banking, and 5 percent of no 
opinion, 

Those who advocate branch banking start 
by proposing a rather innocuous bill con- 
fining branches to the city of the parent 
bank or the county in which the parent bank 
is located. The history of most States shows 
that once the prohibitions against branch 
banking are broken down, progressive steps 
are taken to widen the breach. 

We have a dangerous situation in Minne- 
sota where the large bank holding com- 
panies, operating under a corporate device 
which evades the prohibitions against branch 
banking, now have banks in many of the 
county-seat towns. This arrangement is, in 
fact, a form of branch banking. 

Open the door to branch banking and 
watch these holding companies expand into 
the smaller cities and villages through the 
merger route. They would reduce the inde- 
pendent bank which they acquire to a 
branch of a nearby holding company sub- 
sidiary. These holding companies could 
blanket the State with their banking offices 
even if the law confined branch banking to 
comtiguous counties. 

Would we want the financial affairs of the 
State operated by the head offices of these 
two gigantic banking institutions? With 
financial monopoly goes political power. 

The people of Minnesota, in spite of Arthur 
Upgren’s advice (he doesn’t live here any 
more) had better go slowly in instituting a 
change that could easily be destructive to a 
system of banking that has served the peo- 
pie well. 

Ben DvuBots, 
Secretary, Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, Sauk Centre, Minn, 





Presentation and Dedication of the Gen. 
John A. Logan Memorial—Address 
of Former Congressman Maurice H. 
Thatcher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave hetofore granted me, I am includ- 
ing as a part of these remarks the ad- 
dress made by former Congressman 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, on 
the occasion of the formal presentation 
and dedication of the memorial to Gen- 
eral John A. Logan Memorial at the Ar- 
lington Memorial Amphitheater on 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954. The memorial— 
an appropriately inscribed marble tablet 
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in the enclosed structure of the amphi- 
theater—was placed there by the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, to 
memorialize General Logan, because of 
his famous order issued May 5, 1868, 
when he was commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, that desig- 
nated May 30 of each year as Memorial 
Day. The tablet was designed by Mrs. 
Margaret Hopkins Worrell, past national 
president of the Ladies of the Grand 


Army of the Republic, who gave her time | 


and labors unstintingly to the task of 
bringing about the placement and dedi- 
cation of the memorial tablet, which was 
erected pursuant to the act of Congress 
of June 19, 1926. 

The inscription on the tablet follows: 

To commemorate the designation of May 
$0 in each year as Memorial Day by General 
Order No. 11, issued May 5, 1868, by the 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, this tablet 
is placed by the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 


On May 18, 1954, the formal ceremony 
of unveiling and dedication took place 
at the amphitheater. A formal program 
was observed. Robert F. Sutphins was 
master of ceremonies. After presenta- 
tion of the colors by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Reverend James H. 
Miers, D. D., of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Washington; followed by the 
unveiling by Mrs. Mabel S. Taylor, na- 
tional president of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; with 
formal acceptance by Maj. Gen. John 
H. Stokes, Jr., commanding general of 
the Military District of Washington, 
D. C. The response was delivered by 
Dr. H. Paul Caemmerer, secretary, Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. Thereupon the 
formal] address of the occasion was given 
by the Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, 
former Congressman from Kentucky. 
The United States Marine Band Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam F. Santellmann, furnished a pro- 
gram of patriotic musical selections. 
Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. 
Miers; and with the retiring of the colors 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars the 
event was concluded by the singing of 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Mr. Thatcher’s address was of a highly 
patriotic character. It is now set forth. 
Recently, it may be noted, he. received 
at the hands of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, District of Co- 
lumbia, its citation and certificate of 
award for outstanding patriotic service. 
Appress or Hon. Maurice H. THATCHER aT THE 

PRESENTATION OF THE GENERAL JOHN A, 

Locan MEMORIAL, ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AM- 

PHITHEATER, May 18, 1954 

First, I must thank the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic for the very kind in- 
vitation to appear on this most patriotic and 
inspirational program. To Mrs. Margaret 
Hopkins Worrell, past national president of 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, my thanks and assurances of apprecia- 
tion are especially due. Moreover, she 


merits the gratitude of all for having de- 
signed this historic tablet, and for her suc- 
cessful efforts to bring about its dedication. 

The members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, as soldiers of the Constitution and 
the flag, performed a service in the preserva- 
tion of the Union, so great that no words 
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can ever be chosen or uttered that can ag. 
quately describe the value of their deeds 
the great debt our Nation owes them. 
Civil War, in the course of events, 5 
necessary to unite our people and to op. 
literate the great scourge of slavery. Many 
of us of the border States had close rej,. 
tives in both the northern and southerp 
armies; and all of us who now live in this 
united country are proud of the soidiers 
the contending hosts. Both sides could not 
win, but I believe that all patriotic Amer. 
cans are one in the judgment that in thy 
evolution of human affairs the final resyy 
was best for all our people and for the caus 
of freedom throughout the world. 

In a free country each may make his cop. 
tribution to the discussion of public prop. 
lems. It is well that the contribution pg. 
made in good spirit and temper. Excessive 
party spirit has the effect of beclouding the 
public issues, and preventing the best soly. 


tions. In a land of freedom, I appear as , | 
free man. My opinions are my own ang - 
to no one am I responsible for their utte;. me 
ance. Liberty is our great heritage, and fo by 
the preservation of that heritage I wou Pa 
always contend. I must needs speak briefiy ) 
and content myself with some general oh ~ 
servations. ay 
I believe that one of the most grievous sins nb 
of which we, as a people, are guilty is that of flag 
complacency. It is hard for us to believe by 
that our institutions are in any danger. We the 
note what is going on in the world at large, mat 
but we content ourselves by saying, “It can and 
never happen here; it never has happened of § 
here; therefore it cannot happen here.” usil 
Doubtless this was the reaction of the coun the 
tries which have been swept behind the Iron to ' 
Curtain in recent years, although they cer. mu 
tainly had a background of tragic experience suc 
which should have precluded such an out- pate 
look. The so-called free world was inclined T 
thus to view matters when China was being mo 
overrun by the agrarian reformers. Yet to- seq) 
day that great country is in the firm and Nov 
vicious grip of communism just as are the wor 
Soviet states and their satellites. The s- exp 
called free world also regarded, in the same cost 
light, at the outset the Korean situation, and ach 
a contained war was fought and fought our 
without decisive termination. There were in 
those who thought that when that war was des' 
actually undertaken it should have been ope 
fought to a finish, with all the free nations our 
contributing to that result. But it was not sav 
so fought, and the Red power there utilized alli 
was freed to play a similar role in Indochina; way 
and we sée how grim the situation in that his 
beleaguered land is today. If communism inf 
takes over Indochina, then Burma, Siam, and pre: 
Malaya will fall beneath the onward course I 
of the hammer and sickle; then India and he. 
free Europe. This is the present outlook. ing 
The question is whether the free nations 5 
have gone so far in their policies of appease bro 
ment and in their hopes for peaceful solu- tior 
tions that the mighty engulfing tides of Red the 
power can now be stayed short of univer equ 
sal war. f 2 
Thus by force when necessary, and by infil- tes 
tration always following the termination of adh 
World War II, one after another country has aur 
passed into the insatiable maw of bloody : 
communism; and the end is not yet. We cat 
have given our billions of money and our wh 
untold treasures of our best blood to make adi 
the world free; and the overall condition is ded 
worse than when that great conflict begal. for 
We have been bled white; we have fought the tak 
battles of others, who jockeyed us into the wh 
belief or position that we have been fighting der 
only for ourselves. Chiefly through our u- ~ 
paralleled efforts and sacrifices nazism ws oir 
cast down and communism preserved and the 
strengthened to become the greatest menace ahs 
_to liberty the world has ever known. Thus : 
‘we were most tragically deceived. The less" the 
taught—and we must heed it if we are © con 
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1954 
survive—is that neither one nor the other is 
to be trusted. 

The common enemy has had the initiative 
from the start, and yet holds it. We saved 
Russia from extinction at the hands of the 
invading forces, and even as we did this, the 
soviet tyrants were planning every move 
against the free nations of the world, our- 
selves included. How long can we tolerate 
such a state of affairs? How long can we 
undertake to place our trust in the promises 
pledges of those who never keep a 
or a pledge given either in war or 

ace? It must be obvious that continued 
appeasement paves the way for war. This, 
in no wise, is @ jingoistic statement, but a 
calm appraisal in the light of repetitious 
history. The Kremlin masters are dedicated 
to the proposition that the entire earth must 
come under the yoke of communism, and 
that all and every means, however frightful, 
must be employed by them and their satel- 
lites to bring this about. The torch, the 
dagger, the overthrow of free governments 
by intrigue and violence; these are all in 
line with their avowed policy and practices. 

Every act or gesture of good will on the 
part of liberty-loving lands has been repaid 
with insolence and betrayal. The courtesies 
of diplomatic policies and practices on the 

of free nations have brought the most 
flagrant violations of sovereignty perpetrated 
by the authorities of communism. Wherever 
these evil forces are received through diplo- 
matic recognition, the resulting embassies 
and consulates immediately become the nests 
of spies, and protected citadels of espionage, 
using their vantage points to bring about 
the overthrow of the friendly governments 
to which they are accredited. Indeed, how 
much longer can the free nations tolerate 
such conditions? How much longer, in 
safety, can we tolerate them? 

The great Civil War struggle marked the 
most vital event of our national history, sub- 
sequent to the founding of the Nation. 
Now, following our participation in two great 
world wars, unmatched in all the world’s 
experience as to numbers engaged, and the 
costs involved, we are yet struggling to 
achieve a just and lasting peace. Thus far 
our efforts have been unavailing. An ally 
in the second struggle, that was saved from 
destruction chiefly through our aid and co- 
operation, instead of being grateful for what 
ourselves and others allied with us did to 
save it, has turned against us and all these 
allies, and has sought the overthrow of their 
ways of live, and their governments. In all 
history there is nothing of ingratitude and 
infamy to match the situation thus 
presented. 

In Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg address, 
he described the state of affairs then obtain- 
ing in words as follows: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
§ conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure, * * © 

“It is rather for us the living to be dedi- 
tated to the unfinished work which they 
Who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
oirth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

This is the age of propaganda, rather than 

atcmic age, for ideologies have always 
‘ontrolied the world, and must always con- 


anu 
promise 
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trol it. Never before in the world’s history 
has propaganda—with the multiple agen- 
cies of communication now obtaining— 
played so important a part in the affairs of 
the human race, as at present. Man/s 
thought must always remain superior to his 
mechanical progress. However, to the extent 
that the moral sense has not kept pace with 
human invention, the latter becomes a 
Frankenstein for the destruction of the race. 

I am certainly a believer in selective im- 
migration laws. We should welcome all 
legitimate immigrants who come into our 
midst and strive to become good American 
citizens, with unfaltering loyalty to our flag 
and Constitution; but those who come with 
fingers crossed, who take their oaths of al- 
legiance with mental reservations and eva- 
sions, we do not want. Such as these are 
loyal only to alien governments and alien 
philosophies, in all ways antagonistic to our 
own. A well-executed selective immigra- 
tion law will tend to keep them out. If, 
however, some of this type should enter, and 
acts of treason are committed by them, they 
should not be coddled nor their crimes con- 
Goned. The laws they have violated should 
be rigorously—though of course, fairly—en- 
forced. 

What has been thus said is also ap- 
plicable—perhaps with greater force—to all 
those of American birth who conspire to de- 
stroy our liberties; 

Since the fateful sixties the sons and 
grandsons of the men in gray have joined 
with the sons and grandsons of the men in 
blue in a common patriotism and valor to 
fight the battles of freedom on land and sea 
in many parts of the world. They have 
fought side by side and earned a common 
glory. The geographical terms of North and 
South, East and West a long time ago ceased 
to hold a sectional meaning in the minds of 
patriotic Americans. 

As Lincoln urged at Gettysburg, a recon- 
secration and a rededication to the common 
tasks of patriotism, so we of this day and 
generation, in the presence of another great 
crisis in our history—and in that of the 
world—must reconsecrate and rededicate 
ourselves anew to the great concepts which 
the Immortal Emancipator set forth in his 
imperishable address. 

In this grave situation, good Americans 
may differ on methods which should be em- 
ployed to rid this soil of freedom from the 
fatal touch of communism. I am one of 
those who believe that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed. A number of bills pro- 
viding for such action are pending in the 
present Congress, and it is to be hoped that 
effective legislation will be evolved. 

Our Government is striving in great pa- 
tience to achieve a just and honorable peace; 
but has been, and is being, repeatedly 
thwarted and rebuffed; meanwhile the enemy 
of freedom is building up its military might 
in key regions and engaging in ruthless and 
aggressive warfare to establish enslavement 
of the world. With the devil’s malignancy 
and cunning, it has been tremendously suc- 
cessful in its efforts; and this largely because 
of policies of appeasement practiced by the 
freedom-loving nations. 

The main purpose of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the qualifications of its 
members, as formerly declared, are as fol- 
lows: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America, based on a paramount 
respect for, and fidelity to, its Constitution 
and laws, to discountenance whatever tends 
to weaken loyalty, incite to insurrection, 
treason, or rebellion, or in any manner im- 
pairs the efficiency and permanency of free 
institutions, and to encourage the spread of 
universal liberty, equal rights, and justice 
to all men.” 

No better enunciation of the duties and 
ideals of an American citizen can well be 
stated than is here set forth. If all those 
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who stand beneath the American flag should 
live and act in the spirit of these declara- 
tions, what strength and unity may be ours. 

At this juncture I would pay tribute to 
Gen. John A. Logan, who was a soldier and 
@ great American. One of the finest things 
he ever did was to establish, by formal di- 
rection—while commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic—Memorial Day. 

In conclusion, I would say that, almost 
to a man the soldiers of the contending 
hosts of the Civil War have gone to fame’s 
eternal camping ground, but their lives and 
deeds shall be cherished by our people so 
long as this great Republic may endure, 
The heroes of that mighty conflict have 
cast their shadows across the world. 





The Forgotten Tragedy of Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an article de- 
scribing the tragic condition of Poland 
under Communist domination, written 
by the well-known lecturer and writer, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, which appeared 
in a late 1953 issue of the Washington 
Daily News. 

The article is just as pertinent now 
as it was then and serves as a grim 
reminder of the moral obligation we still 
have to aid the native people of Poland 
and the other Communist-persecuted 
countries to regain their God-given 
freedom. 

The article follows: 

BrisHop SHeen Writes: THE FoRGOTTEN 
TRAGEDY OF POLAND 


The principal reading of the vast major- 
ity of people is the daily newspaper. This 
means that their thinking is to a great de- 
gree standardized, that their knowledge of 
the world is derived principally from one 
source, and that what has happened its of 
little importance, for nothing is as old as 
yesterday’s newspaper. But the past is not 
a dead past, but a living past. As our mem- 
ory influences our present actions and our 
future decisions, so what has transpired in 
our political world determines to a great ex- 
tent what will happen in the future. 
Among the past events, perhaps no one of 
recent years so much summarizes our prob- 
lems as the forgotten tragedy of Poland. 

I remember some years ago writing these 
lines for a radio broadcast: “Poland has been 
crucified between two thieves.” By the two 
thieves were meant the Nazis and the So- 
viets. The American people in those days 
believed that the Soviets were sincere, des- 
pite Lenin’s dictum that “we must use every 
lie, deceit, and cunning in order to estab- 
lish world revolution.” I received a tele- 
gram from one of my censors that I could 
not make that, statement over the air be- 
cause it would be offensive to the Soviets. I 
sent back a wire saying: “How would it be 
if we call Russia the good thief?” But the 
censor did not think it a bit funny. 

The fact was and still is that Poland has 
been crucified between two thieves. Eighty- 
five percent of its homes were destroyed first 
by the Nazis, and 1 million were made home- 
less. Then came the Soviets to give perma- 
nence to ruin and add new links to the 
chains of slavery. It was because of Poland 
that World War II began. Though journal- 
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ists today speak of Russia and the third 
world war, a more just appraisal would be 
“Poland or the third world war.” Poland is 
the cameo of the world situation, the knot 
of political Europe, the key to whether we 
will have justice or force in the world for the 
next hundred years. 

The uniqueness of Poland is derived not 
from the fact that the Soviets have raped 
Poland and taken it into their imperialistic 
harem, but because at the end of World 
War II Europe concurred in the crime. What 
disappeared was the Poland for which Eng- 
land and France took up arms, the Poland 
which was at the heart of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to which Stalin subscribed. The Atlantic 
Charter promised that every people and 
every nation would be allowed to choose the 
government it saw fit; Poland was denied 
this, first by the invasion of the Soviets 
and then by the concurrence of Europe in 
the murder of Poland. 

The United Nations never seems to see 
the inconsistency of the Soviets stirring up 
trouble through Africa and Asia and South 
America by inciting nationalism, while at 
the same time denying it to Poland and the 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Russia had no right over Poland—ihat is 
elementary international ethics. For Europe 
to give juridical sanction to what was taken 
by force, was to agree in the robbery. 

Just suppose that the whole emphasis of 
the free world in the United Nations was 
changed. Suppose that instead of organ- 
izing political forces against the enemy 
Russia, it changed the emphasis and reopened 
the question of Poland. The stress would 
then be not on resisting an evil, but on de- 
fending a right. No nation is strong when 
it opposes another nation because it steals; 
but every nation is strong when it affirms 
that honesty shall be the policy in all inter- 
national relations. There is more vigor in 
uniting for the rights of Poland than in 
uniting against the imperialism of Russia. 


If free nations take not the position of 
loving the good, then the hope of Poland 
must be beyond all hopes of politics. Then 
there must be combined in our hearts a 
faithfulness to the duty of restoring Poland, 
along with the enormous inequality of the 
task. Our hopes then must be likened to 
the flowers and trees that shed their verdure 
in the long winters, only to be reborn in 
another spring. One hundred years ago one 
of the heroes of Poland, Mickiewicz, wrote: 
“Poland, you will be taken out of the tomb, 
because you are believing, loving, and full of 
hope.” If the nations fail, then Poland must 
trust in the Christ who wept over the tomb 
of Lazarus, and who weeps now over Poland. 
Poland will then find its glory assured in 
Him who says: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

Fotron J. SHEEN. 





Army Morale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Col. John N. Gage, United States Army, 
retired, who resides at 4032 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, in the Second District of IMli- 
nois, has written a letter to the Chicago 
Daily News which the editors of that 
newspaper thought worthy of publica- 
tion in the edition of May 7, 1954. I 
think, Mr. Speaker, that the timeliness 
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of Colonel Gage’s observations and his 
distinguished standing as a true repre- 
sentative of the spirit of military service, 
will make his contribution of general 
interest to the Members of this body. 
The letter follows: 

Sees Army Mora.e BEING KICKED AROUND 

Politics have no place in the armed serv- 
ices, where they are viewed both with alarm 
and distrustful disgust. When officer or en- 
listed man gains favor through political 
channels the circumstances soon become 
known throughout the unit to which he is 
assigned. 

If he can withstand the derision and jibes 
of comrades and finally disclaims all illicit 
political influence he may be accepted, but 
otherwise he takes on the odor and color of 
his sponsor and becomes a rolling stone that 
no one wants. y 

Morale in the Army is being kicked around 
at a time when we need it. 

JOHN N. GaGE, 
Colonel, United States Army, Re- 
tired, Chicago. 





Address of Lt. Comdr. W. E. Fuller at Red 
Rock Day Ceremonies in Lynn, Mass., 
Commemorating Those Who Have Died 
At Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Lt. Comdr. W. E. 
Fuller, the commanding officer, United 
States Naval Reserve Training Center, 
Lynn, Mass., delivered by Commander 
Fuller at the Red Rock Day ceremonies 
in Lynn, Mass., commemorating those 
who have died at sea on May 23, 1954. 


The address follows: 


Mayor Frawley, distinguished guests, fellow 
veterans, Americans all, I am indeed honored 
to be the principal speaker at this memorial 
service which brings all of us together today 
for a common purpose. 

It is a special honor to have been the one 
selected to put into words the thoughts and 
feelings each one of us has on this occasion. 
I am particularly pleased to participate in 
your colorful ceremony because I believe that 
no American should ever let pass an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to those comrades of 
ours who have given their lives that we could 
have the rights and privileges that we enjoy 
in America today. 

In the United States of America we are 
deeply aware that man counts more as an 
individual than in any other country on the 
face of the earth. In a totalitarian society 
the dominant and almost exclusive emphasis 
is on the power of the state. The liberty 
of the individual is the missing element. 
Individual rights and privileges are wholly 
subordinated to group control. 

Liberty brings with it rights and privileges. 
Democracy then could be defined as a scheme 
of living under which those precious gifts 
are shared among the greatest number of 
people. That was the goal of those early 


patriots and statesmen who conceived and 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
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Rights and privileges are ideas that have 
been branded in the minds and hearts ¢ 
every American. Although the most precious 
gifts, they are no concrete objects that cap 
be stored in a safe deposit box or hidden 
in a sugar bowl to be removed at will {o 
counting and admiring—the way a mise 
fondles his treasure—and then returned fo 
safekeeping. 

Rights and privileges must forever be pres. 
ent and in the open and available to every. 
one. They must not be taken for granteq 
but must be protected. And the only way 
they can be protected is for us to face up 
to our duties and responsibilities as citizens, 

All government receives its authority from 
God through the people, or, as Jefferson pyt 
it, “through the consent of the governeg” 
Therefore, the responsibility of government 
resides in the citizen; it came from him ang 
should be directed against him. It is his 
job to see that it does. 

To my mind, the greatest address ever 
delivered at any memorial service was the 
one Abraham Lincoln delivered on the ha). 
lowed ground of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery ninety-odd yearsago. And, for me, 
the most vital part—the very heart—of that 
moving message was the line “that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

For those who gathered to honor the hero 
dead of the War Between the States that was 
a note of warning. For those of us who have 
gathered here today and the countless thou- 
sands in every village and hamlet across the 
country who will celebrate memorial sery- 
ices in the week to come it still rings clear 
as a note of warning—a warning for all of 
us, no matter what our station in life, to 
discharge our duties and responsibilities as 
American citizens to the fullest of our 
abilities. 

Where does duty and responsibility begin? 
It begins in the home, at the mother's knee, 
when youngsters are first told about the 
heritage that is theirs as Americans. To help 
parents tell this story in a manner that chil- 
dren will understand and enjoy there are on 
the market today all kinds of beautifully 
illustrated books that relate in most colorful 
and attractive fashion the stirring history of 
our country from the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock through the Revolu- 
tionary War up to the present. Parents 
should take the time and make the effort 
to see to it that their children have such 
books when they first begin to read. 

Working hand in hand with the parents 
are the teachers in our schools. And the 
making of better citizens who carry out their 
obligations to their country is not an exclu- 
sive concern of any special group of teachers, 
such as civic or history teachers, but the 
individual concern of all teachers and 
parent-teacher organizations. Our system 
of education was never intended to carry the 
implication that some teachers are to be 
charged with the obligation of working at 
the task of making _ etter citizens, while 
other teachers escape the responsibility for 
teaching good citizenship. 

Backing up home and school training as 
a vital force for militant citizenship is the 
religious influence. And, no matter what the 
religion, if you are faithful to God and to 
your church, you cannot fail to be loyal 
your Government and to your fellow man. 

In addition to teaching our children a love 
of our country and their duties and respon- 
sibilities toward it, the parent, the teacher, 
and the religious leader together have the 
responsibility of counseling them against 
un-American propaganda and instilling in 
them an abhorrence of communism. 

In our schools great emphasis should be 
placed on the celebration of national holi- 
days such as Washington's Birthday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Patriot’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Columbus Day, Armistice 
Day, and others. The reasons why these 
particular days are marked for celebration 
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1954 
should be as familiar to American school- 
children as their own names. 

after formal schooling ends and our young 
men and women begin to take their places 
in society they should take an active interest 
in the affairs of their community, station, 
and Nation. They should fight citizen 
apathy and the all-too-common attitude 
“Let George’ do it,” wherever they find it. 

Always remember it’s your Government— 
either you run it or it runs you. This is one 
country where you still have a free choice. 
when you feel that things are in a bad way 
and you don’t like the kind of leadership you 
are getting in public affairs, tell your elected 
officials about it. “They are acutely sensitive 
to public opinion. When things are right 
and decent, however, it is to your credit and 

ou can stick your chest out. 

And, finally, we come to the subject of or- 
ganizations. As we know, the Communists 
make great use of organizations. They give 
them all kinds of high-sounding and patri- 
otic names in an attempt to dupe Americans 
into membership. They meet regularly 
under strict regulations but their one goal is 
to take from each of us all the precious gifts 
of freedom that we possess. 

Against them, however, we have in this 
country a great fortress of American ideas 
and ideals in our veterans’ organizations. 
In your Americanism programs—sneered at, 
of course, by bogus liberals and phony intel- 
lectuals—you have made and are making an 
invaluable contribution to the health and 
strength of America. By carrying out such 
programs and by sponsoring ceremonies such 
as this you are facing up to your duties and 
responsibilities as real citizens. 

Democracy is a living thing. But it must 
be kept alive and nourished. We must live 
it every minute of our lives. Our democracy 
will not be destroyed in Moscow; nor will it 
be saved by legislation in Washington. It 
will be perpetuated or destroyed by the man- 
ner in which each and every one of us lives it 
in our own community. 

An American crisis, past or present, brings 
us here today. For those we honor, there is 
no more crisis. But for us, I submit, that 
now more than ever before, we will be blind 
if we do not see that the very survival of a 
free America depends on the way we con- 
tinue to meet our duties and responsibilities. 

Thank you. 





Attitudes on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks which appeared in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcorD of April 7, 1954, I made 
reference to the satisfaction that must 
have been Earl Browder’s at the Commu- 
nist infiltration of the Democratic Party. 
Talso described the nonchalant manner 
in which the warnings of the Honorable 
Martin Dies, former chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 


tee, _— treated by former President 
velt, 


It is ironic that these same and related 
Subjects should be discussed by the same 
Earl Browder in a recent letter to the 
editor of the New York Times. When the 
19th Congress adopted a rule to make the 
Un-American Activities Committee a 
permanent committee the resolution was 
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adopted on a rolicall by a vote of 208 to 
186. Only 70 of the 342 Democratic 
Members voted for the resolution. One 
hundred and thirty-eight Republican 
Members supported the resolution thus 
making the Un-American Activities 
Committee a permanent committee of 
the House. Mr. Browder shows us now 
why so many Democrats voted as they 
did. Were it not for these 138 Republi- 
can votes when our party was the mi- 
nority party there would have probably 
been no investigation of Alger Hiss. If 
there still be any doubts as to the extent 
of the Communist influence during the 
two decades of the New and Fair Deals, 
the following excerpts from Browder’s 
letter should dispel them: 

[From the New York Times of April 29, 1954] 


ATTITUDES ON COMMUNISM—FORMER PARTY 
Heap RECALLS CLIMATE OF OPINION IN 
1930's 


To the Eprror or tHe New Yorx TIMEs: 

The case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
epitomizes the problem of a whole nation 
obsessed with a feeling of guilt arising from 
past association with Communists at home 
and abroad. I know nothing about Dr. Op- 
penheimer as a person except what I read 
in the papers, but I know a great deal about 
the conditions which swept many thousands 
of similar persons into association with the 
Communists during the 1930’s and up to 
1945. During that period I was leader of 
the American Communists, described as a 
“dictator” by the man who supplanted me. 
This is the ninth year since I was kicked 
out, and I have long ceased to be a Com- 
munist. But for the period when Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and his type flocked around the party 
certainly I know more than almost anyone 
else about it. 


DOMINANT TREND 


In order to understand that period one 
must realize that its climate of public: opin- 
ion was utterly different from that of the 
present. There was very little to put Dr. 
Oppenheimer and his kind on notice that 
there was anything particularly reprehensi- 
ble about association with Communists 
whatever one might think about their doc- 
trines. In fact, a rather free association 
with Communists in public life was taken 
for granted by the dominant trend of public 
opinion. There was, of course, an active 
minority which strenuously fought against 
this dominant trend, but its fate is illus- 
trated in the person of its most illustrious 
spokesman, MarTIN Dres, who was literally 
laughed out of Congress and into oblivion 
when he tried to expose the subversive as- 
sociations of Screen Actress Shirley Temple. 

In those days Communists exerted a pow- 
erful and persuasive influence in the labor 
movement; they were invited into the 
American Federation of Labor and later into 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
At election times their support was. sought 
by candidates and factions in both major 
parties. They played a serious role, unchal- 
lenged, in the League of American Writers. 
Communists were asked to speak in uni- 
versities, not despite but because they were 
Communists. For example, I was twice an 
invited guest speaker at the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of Virginia, 
and during the nineteen thirties spoke in at 
least thirty other universities, 

FULL COLLABORATION 

In the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, spokesmen for about 5,000,000 
organized people, mostly church and labor, 
including ministers, Government officials, 
church leaders, scientists, doctors, lawyers, 
and judges, collaborated freely with the 
Communists, My speeches were reproduced 
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in college textbooks on public speaking, and 
in college reading texts on public issues. 
. > a . * 


In politics, of course, the main weight of 
Communist influence was thrown behind 
Roovevelt and the Democratic Party, for his- 
torical reasons not: germane to the imme- 
diate issue. 

* s s + 7 
Eart Browper. 
Yonxers, N. Y., Aprtl 19, 1954. 





Presidential Power and Aggression 
Abroad: A Constitutional Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to place into the ReEcorp an article 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal for May of 1954. This article, 
by Messrs. William W. Schwarzer and 
Robert R. Wood, of the California bar, 
deals with a vital issue of our day, and 
that is the Presidential power to meet 
potential or actual aggression under the 
defense commitments of this Nation. 

I am advised by Mr. Wood that this 
material is a summarization of a more 
extensive document developed as a the- 
sis at the Harvard Law School. I believe 
that the authors of this treatise have 
demonstrated a clear acquaintance with 
this as a developing problem. It is also 
my opinion that this study can be read 
with great profit by those Members who 
may not have occasion to read the bar 
journal, and I commend it as well to any 
who have an interest in a careful analy- 
sis of an existing problem. I think profit 
can be had from this careful and inde- 
pendent study. 

PRESIDENTIAL POWER AND AGGRESSION ABROAD: 
A CONSTITUTIONAL DILEMMA 
(By William W. Schwarzer and 
Robert R. Wood) 

(Although the constitutional power to de- 
clare war is vested in Congress, congressional 
declarations have had surprisingly little to 
do in the past with committing our Armed 
Forces to actions that look and sound very 
much like war. The President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
most of the hostilities we have engaged in 
have actually begun before any formal action 
of the legislative branch.) 

If Russian troops should suddenly invade 
Norway, the universal question would be: 
What will America do? All members of 
NATO, including Norway, have received the 
solemn pledge of the United States that an 
attack on one would be regarded as an attack 
on all. Each member of NATO vowed to 
assist the nation attacked by taking forth- 
with such action as it deemed necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 

What action does American governmental 
machinery permit in such an _ event? 
Normally the President is the one to decide 
what military measures are necessary. Sup- 
pose he decides that the safety of America 
depends upon immediate military action 
to prevent strategic Norwegian bases from 
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falling into Russian hands. Suppose he 
decides that the safety of America depends 
on instant massive retaliation. Still, crisis 
or not, he must consider a further problem: 
What does the Constitution authorize the 
President to do under the circumstances? 
Oddly enough, this vital question of con- 
stitutional law is fraught with such doubt 
and difficulty that the foremost legal au- 
thorities reach opposite conclusions. 

This problem—the constitutional power of 
the President to send troops into action 
abroad—may confront us anywhere, any- 
time in our troubled world. It has arisen 
in the past, as in the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900, but was not seriously debated until 
after President Truman had sent our troops 
to fight the North Koreans. The issue of 
the debate, of course, was whether the 
President should have waited to let Con- 
gress vote on what measures were to be 
taken against the North Koreans, who mean- 
while were sweeping southward. 

The great constitutional question stems 
from the division of the war power by the 
Founding Fathers between Congress and the 
President. The framers of the Constitution, 
with the hated prerogatives of George III 
in mind, did not want the new Republic’s 
Chief Executive to possess the grave power 
of choosing between war and peace. Con- 
gress, instead, would declare war and the 
President was made Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy to act as the Nation's 
first general and admiral. Thomas Jeffer- 
son thought that “we have already given 
* * * one effectual check to the dog of war, 
by transferring the power of letting him 
loose * * * from those who are to spend 
to those who are to pay.” 

Originally the framers had given Congress 
the power to make war. But even in 1787, 
war could come too fast for Congress to 
act to defend the Nation, and a change was 
made to give Congress the power to declare 
war in order to remove any doubts that 
the President could make war in defense 
of the Nation. In the 23d of the Federalist 
papers, Alexander Hamilton justified this 
change by maintaining that the circum- 
stances that endangered the safety of na- 
tions were infinite and no constitutional 
shackles could wisely be imposed on the 
President’s power of defense; that it was 
impossible to foresee the extent and variety 
of means that would be necessary to insure 
adequate defense in the future. Hamilton’s 
authoritative interpretation of the Consti- 
tution demonstrates the great foresight and 
statesmanship of our Founding Fathers. 


But the Founding Fathers could not fore- 
see supersonic aircraft and hydrogen bombs 
which today raise the momentous constitu- 
tional question: When is American resistance 
to aggression abroad war which Congress 
must declare and when is it defense which 
the President may undertake? An attack on 
Hawaii clearly permits the President to 
plunge the Nation into all-out mobilization 
and to commit its Armed Forces to action. 
But what about an attack on Canada, or on 
Cuba, or on Indochina or on Norway? Are 
these, too, the ramparts of our defense? 


An attack on any of these nations would 
confront the United States with a national 
emergency but the degree of its seriousness 
would vary with each case. Who is to decide 
the question of degree, the question whether 
the emergency is serious enough to justify 
presidential action? The United States Su- 
preme Court in the Steel Seizure case held 
that the President may not enlarge his pow- 
ers at the expense of Congress by simply 
deciding that a national emergency exists. 
When President Polk seemed to do just that 
by dispatching American troops into Mexico, 
Abraham Lincoln scoffed: 

“If today he should choose to say he thinks 
it necessary to invade Canada to prevent the 
British from invading us, how could you stop 
him? You may say to him, ‘I see no prob- 
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ability of the British invading us,’ but he will 
say to you, ‘Be silent; I see it, if you don’t.’” 

It may be significant that when Lincoln 
later assumed the awful responsibility of de- 
fending the Nation, he thought it necessary 
to assume unprecedented—even dictator- 
ial—powers for the first $ months following 
the fall of Fort Sumter. 

In deciding what to do in the event of an 
attack on a country such as Norway, the 
President must examine with deep insight 
this Nation’s history and its principles of 
government. It is our thesis that these 
will provide constitutional means for taking 
military action when sudden swift aggres- 
sion makes it imperative. 

A survey. of American wars shows sur- 
prisingly, that congressional declarations of 
war have had little or nothing to do with 
committing this Nation’s Armed Forces. 
Only the War of 1812 followed congressional 
debate culminating in a declaration of war. 
In every other instance Congress followed 
presidential leadership by declaring war or 
supporting undeclared war such as the naval 
war against France in 1798, the Barbary wars 
in 1801 and 1815, the Mexican hostilities from 
1914 to 1916, and the Korean war. Although 
a declaration of war has a major legal signifi- 
cance in our relations with enemy nations 
and as a basis for emergency legislation, it 
has had little to do with “letting loose the 
dog of war.” 

Over a hundred times the President has 
sent American forces abroad into action too 
limited to be called war. In Latin-America, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, Russia, and 
other countries these forces have been used 
to guard American lives and property. At 
times the President has acted similarly to 
enforce international obligations or to pro- 
tect the intangible interests of the United 
States. The occupation of Haiti, the assump- 
tion of control over the Canal Zone, Presi- 
dent Monroe’s declaration of the Western 
Hemisphere’s territorial integrity, the de- 
stroyers-for-bases deal—all were examples of 
how Presidents have unilaterally committed 
American military force in the interest of 
national security as they saw it. 

It is also relevant here that the Constitu- 
tion makes the President the Chief Execu- 
tive, the chief enforcement. officer of the 
Nation’s laws. This presidential function 
affects our problem in two ways. In the 
first place we have since the end of World 
War II built a formidable network of col- 
lective security treaties covering most of the 
free world. The outstanding example is the 
North Atlantic Treaty in which the signa- 
tory powers “agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” While the Senate in 
ratifying this treaty did not intend to re- 
linquish the congressional power to declare 
war—even if it could have done so—this 
treaty certainly imposes a legal obligation 
on the President in the event of an armed 
attack on a member nation. Being the law 
of the land, it would require him to enforce 
it by such action as the Constitution au- 
thorizes. Secondly there exists today some- 
thing in the nature of an international com- 
mon law by which aggressive war is made 
illegal. Over a period of centuries the col- 
lective morality of the peoples of the world 
has crystallized into such legal forms as the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war and the 
recent trials of war criminals. There is in- 
creasing recognition today of a civilized 
nation’s duty to act as a_ citizen 
policeman in defending society against ag- 
gressive war. This principle has found ex- 

in the charter and the conduct of 
the United Nations. 

The President’s role cannot, of course, be 
conclusively defined by international law 
and the course of history. Neither the de- 
velopment of international morality nor the 
assumption of international obligations can 
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alter the distribution of power in American 
Government. Neither the jetplane, th. 
atom bomb nor the peril of friends abroay 
is capable of amending our Constitution, 
Yet the essential truth remains that tie 
Constitution was not drafted as a Statute 
to deal with the problems of Hamilton; 
and Jefferson’s day but as an enduring char. 
ter of government. 

The system of government bequeathed to 
us is, like all democratic institutions, a com. 
promise. The Founding Fathers divided the 
power to conduct our foreign affairs, in peace 
as in war, between Congress and the Pregj. 
dent. Since that day, the demands of re. 
sponsible democratic government have haq 
to be adjusted to the moment's needs {; 
prompt and resolute action. The accumy. 
lated experience of history has therefore put 
a gloss on the constitutional framewor,, 
Unilateral presidential action within certain 
spheres has become a part of constitutiona) 
government. Even in the legislative branch 
Power and responsibility have crystallized in 
committees and chairmen. 

What would a President confronted with a 
sudden attack on a friendly nation abroad, 
face when he turns to Congress for authority 
to take action? Even if a majority were 
willing to follow his leadership and accept 
his judgment based on information and ex. 
perience not immediately available to Con. 
gress, there would undoubtedly be an in. 
telligent and powerful minority that should 
and would be heard. The probable debate 
between representatives from rural and in. 
terior constituencies and those from areas 
more responsive to events abroad might cost 
strategic days and hours. 

Against the delays of congressional debate 
must be weighed the organization, the skill, 
and the information of the executive branch 
which make it peculiarly qualified to act 
when quick action is needed. But presiden- 
tial power to act depends on the existence 
of a sufficiently grave emergency and, as we 
have seen, it is not within his power to 
determine that such an emergency exists. 

Yet it is clear that the President, sworn 
to defend the Nation and the Constitution, 
cannot refuse to act when national security 
is threatened. An attack on New York 
would raise no question respecting his con- 
stitutional powers. An attack on Canada or 
Cuba would raise very little question. An 
attack on a European ally would have this in 
common with an attack on or near this coun- 
try—it would impose on the President the 
same duty to exercise his best judgment on 
the matter of the defense of this country. 
The President, after all, is elected as much for 
his ability to exercise his judgment and make 
decisions for the Nation as for his ability to 
carry out the mandate of Congress. If his 
judgment dictates that the safety of the 
country is threatened and that quick action 
is needed to eventually save American lives, it 
is his duty to take appropriate action imme- 
diately whether the attack is against Ameri- 
can Territory or not. 

Many times in our early history, the Pres!- 
dent or his executive officers have had to act 
in the best interests of the Nation when there 
was no time to go to Congress for authority. 
The ultimate legality of their conduct de- 
pended on eventual congressional approval 
but this did not diminish their duty to act 
when circumstances demanded action. Jef- 
ferson’s purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
is an example, A firm believer in a weak 
executive, he nevertheless felt that it was his 
duty to secure to the American people the 
immeasurable benefits accruing from the 
purchase regardless of his doubts respecting 
his power to act. Congress subsequently 
approved his action and history vindicated 
his judgment. There are other occasions on 
which executive officers have had to act 
promptly to spend money, distribute supplies 
or suspend habeas corpus and ask congres- 
sional approval only afterward. 
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when the President’s duty to act in the 
defense of the best interests of the country 
as they appear to him is viewed in the light 
of the historic development of his office and 
of the international obligations which the 
Nation has assumed, some of the doubts 
surrounding his power to resist aggression 
abroad disappear. If imperious circum- 
stances demand action, it is not the Presi- 
dent’s duty to refuse to act while awaiting 
specific authority from Congress. Aware of 
the electorate’s confidence in his judgment, 
he must proceed to exercise it in the realiza- 
tion that Congress must eventually be asked 
to supply the authority which he may iack 
at the time he takes the action he considers 
imperative. Faced with an attack on Nor- 
way, for example, the President may well 
conclude, especially in view of the Senate’s 
recognition of Norway's strategic importance 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, that immediate 
military intervention is imperative. An at- 
tack on other countries with whom we may 
have different ties or none at all may equally 
lead him to determine that immediate in- 
tervention by our Armed Forces is needed, 
and he must then act accordingly and sub- 
mit his decision to Congress as soon as time 
its. Congress retains the ultimate pow- 
er to overrule the President’s decision by 
withholding funds or by refusing to declare 
war. Admittedly it would not be easy for 
Congress to extricate the country from a war 
in progress but this risk is outweighed by the 
dangers of inaction in time of peril. And 
even if Congress should fail to back a Presi- 
dent’s decision, he will have been no more 
delinquent in the performance of his con- 
stitutional duty than if he had permitted 
the Nation to be thrown into mortal peril 
by refusing to take action. 





Not Enough Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Winfield (Kans.) Courier 
of May 24, 1954, entitled “Not Enough 
Water.” 

Nor ENouGH WATER 

Before the United States runs short of oil 
or coal there may develop a more acute 
shortage. Our water supplies, as a Nation, 
may be found deficient in the next few 
years. 

Cecil Hathaway, special assistant to the 
chief of the Army engineers, made that plain 
at Kansas City recently when he spoke at a 
forum of hydraulic engineers held in con- 
nection with the dedication of the $6 million 
Plant of Fairbanks-Morse. Rapid depletion 
of our water resources was described by 
Hathaway as one of the most serious prob- 
lems faced by this country. 

The hydraulic engineer declared that water 
Use in the United States has quadrupled in 
the past half century. It now exceeds the 
natural supply on a long time natural basis, 
he asserted, 

There is no such thing as an inexhaustible 
supply of underground water, leading au- 
thorities now agree. It was once believed 
that the underground beds could be pumped 
indefinitely with no fear of depletion. The 
engineers know better now. 

In west Texas, in Arizona, and in other 
areas supplies of subsurface water have been 
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depleted. In one instance the water level 
was lowered to such degree that only large 
firms can afford to go deep enough to get it. 
Small farmers and ranchers now must de- 
pend on surface water and in some areas 
in recent years that has been deficient. 

The current drought has lowered the water 
level in this area. Many wells and ponds 
failed, so more strain was thrown on the 
Winfield wells. 

Underground water comes from rainfall or 
melting snow. When that is short in time 
of drought the underground water sources 
are decreased. If, at the same time, demands 
for water increase there can be only one re- 
sult—the water. level underground is low- 
ered and sufficient pumping would in time 
deplete the supply. 

There are ways of combating the shortage 
of water. General terracing would slow up 
the runoff in wet weather and permit more 
moisture to sink into the soil, thus helping 
to keep up the underground water level. 
Another plan is to build more dams to hold 
the runoff in flood periods, thus making 
more water available in times of drought. If 
water demands continue to increase as in the 
past 50 years, something will have to be done 
soon to relieve the shortage that is bound 
to develop. 





Monsignor Travers’ Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald 
under date of Sunday, May 23, 1954. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. Travers celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination in the 
Catholic priesthood on that date. The 
many friends of this respected clergy- 
man joined in giving recognition to him 
on this particular Sunday. 

MONSIGNOR TRAVERS’ JUBILEE 


May 23, 1954, is a bid day for Anderson and 
particular for this community’s substantial 
Roman Catholic population; for this is the 
golden jubilee of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Thomas J. Travers—the 50th anni- 
versary of his ordination in the Catholic 
priesthood. 

Fifty years in any endeavor Calls for more 
than passing attention; and when those 50 
years have been devoted to the kind of service 
the Catholic priesthood entails, an occasion 
like today’s becomes one of notable sig- 
nificance indeed. 

To grasp the importance of this day for 
our Roman Catholic friends and neighbors, 
it is necessary perhaps to understand that 
to Catholics the priesthood is a vocation in 
the strictest, most literal sense of the word: 
@ summoning, a calling, manifested accord- 
ing to Catholic tradition by the pious desires 
of the heart, by innocence of life, by the-sin- 
cere love of Christ and by zeal for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. 

It is necessary to understand also that 
Catholic tradition places upon the shoulders 
of every priest a series of responsibilities be- 
stowed by our Saviour Himself upon the 
Apostles and delegated and bequeathed by 
them from one generation to the next 
through 2,000 years of Christendom. 

“As the Father hath sent Me,” we read in 
the Gospels that Jesus directed His apostles, 
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“T also send you. Go ye therefore; teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Pather, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” 

As we pursue the origin of these Catholic 
traditions, we find the apostles singling out 
the most pious of their followers as assist- 
ants and successors. “And they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost,” we read in the Acts of the 
Aposties, “and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. These they 
set before the apostles, and they praying, 
imposed hands upon them.” 

We read also in the Acts that as St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas carried the message of 
Christendom to new corners of the earth, 
they appointed priests to tend the faithful. 
“And when they had ordained priests in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, 
they commended them to the Lord.” 

So it is that every priest, according to the 
traditions of catholicism, occupies not an 
extraordinary impeccability or personal in- 
fallibility, but rather a divinely ordained 
office. So it is also that as every young man 
assumes the priesthood—as Monsignor 
Travers assumed it 50 yers ago today—he 
hears the solemn and ancient words of the 
order of ordination—"Receive the power to 
offer sacrifice in the church for the living 
and the dead, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Monsignor Travers came to Anderson more 
than a third of a century ago. When he 
assumed direction of St. Mary’s parish, he 
was & young man of 37. Behind him were 
18 years of service in Logansport, Fairmount 
and Portland, 


In 1935, he was appointed dean of the 
Munice Deanery and elevated to the rank 
of domestic prelate with the title of mon- 
signor. Shortly afterward, with the crea- 
tion of the Diocese of Lafayette, Monsig- 
nor Travers became the diocese’s first vicar 
general. Finally 8 years ago, the monsignor 
was created a protonotary apostolic—the 
highest rank of prelacy conferred upon 
priests outside the See of Rome itself. 

These distinctions that have come to 
Monsignor Travers in his half century of 
dedication testify to the piety and the whole- 
ness with which he has submerged himself 
in his work. 

But there is yet another distinction to do 
him honor—a distinction not to be meas- 
ured in terms of ecclesiastical titles or 
privileges. That distinction, simply put, is 
the friendship and the affection of this com- 
munity—a friendship and affection that go 
far beyond Anderson’s Roman Catholic 
parishes to involve every man, woman and 
child privileged to have come within the 
orbit of the monsignor’s career in Anderson. 

Now friendship, to be sure, is not a scarce 
commodity in a community like Anderson, 
Nor, for that matter, is the kind of intellec- 
tual attainment that has characterized Mon- 
signor Travers’ existence. 


What is it then that sets Monsignor Travers 
apart from his fellows? What is it that 
makes him so widely esteemed? We think 
the answer is his understanding—and to an 
even greater extent, his wisdom. 

Wisdom has become a rarity in this day 
and age in which we attach perhaps undue 
import to what dazzles us rather than to 
what confounds and teaches us. Wisdom is 
the by-product of a lifetime of knowing and 
loving humankind. A man who has devoted 
himself to a half century in the priesthood 
has seen more of humankind than most of 
us can imagine. And in the case of Mon- 
signor Travers, we think he has done more 
than see: he has shared, and he has under- 
stood, 
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And the fruit of that sharing and that 
understanding has been the gift of wisdom— 
a gift heaped upon too few in this troubled 
world, a gift that has made Monsignor Tra- 
vers a personage whom Anderson will re- 
member and love so long as a single one of 
his contemporaries lives. 

It is then the prayerful hope this day of 
every Andersonian that Monsignor Travers 
will count many more anniversaries and that 
he will see and know many more years of 
service to his flock, his faith, and his God. 





Wanton Carelessness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 27, 
1954, by Walter Lippmann entitled 
“Wanton Carelessness’’: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WANTON CARELESSNESS 


About 2 months ago, on March 5, the 
House voted to do something that almost 
no one voting, except some member of the 
Appropriations Committee, can have known 
about when he did it. The House cut $6 
million out of the $15 million asked for by 
the administration in its approved budget. 
This cut, if the Senate allows it to stand, 
will, in Senator Fu.sricut’s words, “virtually 
destroy” the Smith-Mundt program and will 
seriously cripple the Fulbright program. 
These two programs fin.\nce the two-way ex- 
change of students, specialists, and leaders 
between the United States and over 70 for- 
eign countries. 

It would be flattering to describe this ac- 
tion of the House as a case of penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. But as a matter of fact 
the House was not wise about anything— 
even about pennies. The cut was not dis- 
cussed in the hearings of the House com- 
mittee. It was not discussed in the report 
of the House committee. It was not dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House. It was put 
forward by the committee and it went 
through the House unexplained, unexamined, 
and unnoticed. 

That $6-million cut will Just about com- 
plete the wrecking operation which Mc- 
CarTHy began—the destruction and the dis- 
credit of our whole effort to earn the good 
will of other peoples by getting them to 
know us, not through the propaganda of 
our adversaries and of those who don't like 
us but through their own eyes. In the whole 
vast and complicated budget there is prob- 
ably no other place where the refusal of so 
small a sum of money can do anything like 
such widespread damage to the interests of 
this country. 

The Hickenlooper committee, which made 
a thorough and constructive investigation of 
our overseas information program, concluded 
that “in comparative rating of the various 
mediums” the exchange program is among 
“the most effective.” Chairman Jupp's com- 
rnittee, after making its studies in southeast 
Asia and the Pacific, came back last January 
with a conclusion that the program should 
be expanded. Its contraction, said the Judd 
committee, “would be a serious setback to 
our prestige and influence.” This was also 


the opinion of Vice President Nrxon after his 
tour around the world, and it may be said 
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that it is the consensus of American and 
foreign officials and of newspapermen who 
have had any reason to observe our overseas 
information services. 

For those who have not had time to look 
into the matter, it may be useful to explain 
why so little money can matter so much. 
We have been so used to enormous figures 
that we can be startled, even bewildered, by 
being told that something which is so very 
inexpensive is also so very important. 
Everything we have to do, be it in defense 
or in supporting agricultural prices or in 
taking care of the veterans, runs into very 
big money. We may well suppose that many 
a Congressman, had he been asked, which 
he wasn't, if $6 million could be cut from 
an appropriation administered by the State 
Department, would have answered offhand 
that $6 million can be cut from any appro- 
priation for any agency, and a mighty good 
thing it would be. 

This is a case which is an exception to that 
rule. Among the various activities of the 
Government it comes nearer than any other 
to proving the song that “the best things in 
life are free.” Fifteen million dollars a year 
is small change for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or the Air Force, and not much 
money for a Texas millionaire. Yet these 
$15 million a year will do the following: 
enable 418 leaders in Government and in- 
dustry and social work and technology to 
come to the United States and to meet and 
consult with Americans doing the same kind 
of work; enable 47 specialists to take 4 to 
6 months’ training courses here in all sorts 
of subjects from traffic control to the man- 
agement of schools and the editing of news- 
papers; enable 389 professors and research 
workers to come here for 1 academic year, 
421 foreign teachers to spend 6 months ob- 
serving our schools, 1,407 foreign studerits 
to study in the United States and 368 foreign 
students to go on studying in schools sup- 
ported by Americans abroad such as the 
American University in Beirut. 

On the reverse side these same $15 million 
will enable 48 American specialists to go on 
lecture tours abroad; 345 American professors 
and research workers, 266 American teachers, 
and 806 American students to study or teach 
abroad. 

Altogether, on the two-way exchanges 
4,515 men and women will take part in the 
program during the 12 months which begin 
in July. Since 1948 over 15,000 like them, 
students, professors, journalists, teachers, 
and leaders of government, industry, and 
labor have been exchanged. 

Why do the coming and the going of some 
4,000 persons a year matter so much? The 
answer is that seeing is believing. When 
people have seen a foreign country for them- 
selves, they have something in their minds 
which resists prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. The purpose of an iron curtain is to 
prevent just that kind of direct personal 
contact across frontiers which dissolves the 
effect of propaganda and indoctrination. 

Now if the direct contact is made by men 
and women who are drawn from the educated 
class, when they bear witness the effects are 
multiplied and spread far beyond themselves. 
One professor in a university in Ruritania, 
who has seen for himself that in a university 
town in Wisconsin Americans do not carry 
atomic bombs in their pockets, or think of 
McCarthy as the Nazis thought of Hitler, or 
an American who has seen for himself what 
family life is like in provincial Ruritania 
are antibodies in the infected blood stream 
of our tormented civilization. 

On any true estimate of the future of the 
enormous masses of mankind who are awak- 
ening and are emerging from bondage and 
from ancient darkness, and from foreign and 
native domination, we must presume that the 
educated class can be, and will be, certain 
to decide their direction. From these elite 
will come the politicians, the civil servants, 
the military commanders, and the industrial 
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managers of these new countries. What these 
key people know, and what they beliey, 
about themselves and about the rest of th, 
world, is the inwardness of the whole Vast 
movement of historical forces. 

China was lost to Chiang Kai-shek when 
the preponderance of the educated Class 
turned away from him. The odds have been 
strongly against the French, as they would be 
against us, in Indochina when the Viet. 
namese elite did not rally to them. The reg. 
son that India and Pakistan and Burma anq 
Ceylon are free countries, are not engulfeq 
in the totalitarian tide, ts that the elite in 
all of them understand free institutions and 
having understood, possess personally {, 
their own minds and spirit the universa 
principles of freedom. 

As long as we do not become alienated from 
the educated class, allowing differences of 
policy to become irreconcilable, it wi!) always 
be possible to come to a new order of Tela. 
tions between Asia and the West. If that 
alienation is allowed to happen—as some of 
our stupidest Philistines do their best to 
make happen—armies and weapons and pacts 
and money will be of no avail. 





Reds Violate Korean Truce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
ports indicate the strong possibility that 
the Free World Allies in Korea are fur- 
nishing the Communists with vital mili- 
tary information while getting little or 
none in return. 

While the Allies, including the United 
States, are trying to live up to the terms 
of the Korean Armistice, the Commun- 
ists on the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission are not allowing investiga- 
tion of 40 United States charges of 
armistice violations. 


Is it possible that the reason for the 
Communist violation of the terms of the 
truce is that they are building up their 
troop and air strength in North Korea? 
The answer seems obvious. In the words 
of an editorial in the East St. Louis (Il.) 
Journal: 


Until the Communists in North Korea 
* * * are ready to play the game of military 
inspection honestly, it is foolish to continue 
to provide vital information to the Com- 
mission. 


I include in the Recorp the full edi- 
torial from the East St. Louis Journal 
of May 23, 1954: 

Reps VIOLATE TRUCE 


Today in Korea the United Nations is act- 
ing in good faith by living up to the terms 
of the armistice while the Communists vio- 
late the truce continually. 

The American Eighth Army recently said 
as much in providing the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission with daily reports 
of the amount of equipment and the num- 
ber of troops in Korea. 

Compare this with the Communist be- 
havior. The two neutral nations on the 
Commission—Sweden and Switzerland—re 
cently have charged that the Communist 
members of the hoslovakia and 
Poland—are bl inspections in North 
Korea. 
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This means that the Communist members 
of the Commission are blocking the investi- 
gation of 40 American charges of specific 
armistice violations—troops and air buildup 
in North Korea. 

Thus the truce-inspection system is work- 
ing south of the 38th parallel, but not in 
North Korea. 

Why then should the Allies report that 
47,321 troops have been pulled out of South 
Korea since the truce was signed 9 months 
ago? Or, why should the Reds know that the 
United Nations has 400 fewer combat planes 
and 500 fewer tanks in South Korea today? 

Why should the Allies give the neutral 
commission any military information—in- 
formation that goes directly to the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists by way of 
the Czechs and Poles? 

Until the Communists in North Korea and 
on the Neutral Nations Commission are ready 
to play the game of military inspection hon- 
estly, it is foolish to continue to provide 
yital information to the Commission. 





Award to Hon. Lindsay C. Warren as the 
Outstanding American of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable GraHam 
A. Barven before the Dialectic and 
Philanthropic Societies on May 10, 1954, 
at Chapel Hill, N. *°., this being the 
annual joint meeting and banquet of 
these two historic societies at which time 
they presented a joint award to the 
Honorable Lindsay C. Warren as the out- 
standing American of the year. These 
two historic societies were founded on 
the campus of the University of North 
Carolina in 1795. Mr. Warren, being un- 
able to attend the banquet, Mr. BaRDEN 
was selected to accept the award for him 
and the following is his address of ac- 
ceptance: i 

I want each of you to know how much I 
appreciate the honor of being selected to ac- 
cept this fine and much deserved award 
given to a great American and my personal 
friend, the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren. 

I join you in your accurate and just ap- 
praisal of him as being one who has rendered 
signal service to his university, State, and 
Nation. They are all a part of our hard-won 
heritage from our fathers, and never has 
there been a time when they needed more 
our devotion and our constant vigilance to 
protect them in their full flower. 

Knowing Mr. George W. Combs, of the 
Baltimore Sun, as not only one of the finest 
nhewspapermen in the United States but as 
one who knew Lindsay Warren intimately, I 
asked him for a brief statement giving his ap- 
Praisal, and he said: ; 

“As an active member of the congressional 
Press galleries for almost 40 years, I have 
observed many Members of the House and 
Senate and officials of the Government in 
action. I have seen many come and go, but 
Lindsay C. Warren, who retired as Comp- 
troller General on April 30, stands out as the 
Most forthright, able and fearless official in 
ma ee | 

left a record of accomplishments as 
Comptroller General his successor will find 
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difficult: to meet in guarding expenditures of 
public funds. During his 13% years, he 
recovered almost a billion dollars which had 
been spent improperly. 

“Mr. Warren is a living example of cour- 
age, ability, and fairness to his fellow man. 
For approximately 30 years he gave to his 
State and the Nation invaluable service. 
The American people owe him an enormous 
debt of gratitude. Many Members of Con- 
gress, and public officials, have remarked 
that ‘It’s unfortunate there are not more 
Lindsay Warrens in the Government’.” 

Count Tolstoi once said, “The vocation of 
every man and woman is to serve other 
people.” You have chosen for your award 
a man whose whole life has exemplified this 
principle. 

I was recently told of a letter written to 
Mr. Warren by one of his key officials, which 
complimented him on the progress made in 
the Federal Government’s accounting system 
and which wound up with this very potent 
statement: “But most of all, you will be 
remembered as the embodiment of every- 
thing that a public servant should be.” 

So, I would like for a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the attributes of the ideal public serv- 
ant, with special emphasis on integrity. 

Government has grown at all levels. We 
are living in a world of big government, and 
the bigger it gets the more important it is 
for us to see to it that those elected or ap- 
pointed to public office possess the requisite 
qualifications of ability and integrity. 

Integrity is a good word. It means some- 
thing. Without it we as individuals are lost 
and without it our Nation is lost. 

As far back as the Prophet Samuel, when 
he could no longer serve he stood before his 
God and his people and gave an accounting 
of his stewardship. This he could well do for 
his record of service to God and man had 
been one of integrity. 

Let me quote from the records of a Senate 
Subcommittee on Ethics in Government a 
statement made by Mr. Warren himeelf: 

“For a long time I thought that no code 
of ethics or morals would insure a high 
standard of conduct of the Government's 
business. I have felt that moral integrity is 
something innate, the result of a person’s 
conscience, upbringing, and education, and 
not something controlled by regulations, no 
matter how rigid. It has been said that a 
state to prosper must be built on foundations 
of a moral character, and that this character 
is the principal element of its strength and 
the only guaranty of its permanent and 
prosperity.” 

And later, stated in plain direct Lindsay 
Warren language: 

“I still think, though, that it would greatly 
help to bring to bear a little old-fashioned, 
common honesty, decency, and fair dealing.” 

It is well that we should still have in Gov- 
ernment those who believe as Jefferson in the 
practice “of placing the interest of our fel- 
low citizens in the hands of honest men with 
understanding sufficient for their stations.” 

It has been a great experience to serve in 
the United States Congress for 20 years. I 
have seen men come and go. The House of 
Representatives is a fair but exacting judge 
of its Members. I have seen men grow. I 
have seen them dwindle. I do not know of 
any way on earth a Member could shrink 
faster than for his associates in the House 
to decide that he is short in integrity. 

Men in public life today, and especially 
Members of Congress, are constantly under 
pressure, both good and bad. If you vote, 
those who disagree ascribe everything but 

reasons for so voting. 

Integrity and conscientious convictions 
are in the fight of their lives for survival. 

Personally I have been attacked by news- 
paper editors, slanted news reporters, and 
subsidized commentators on both radio and 
television. I have never even attempted to 
answer a single one even though at times 
my contempt for their apparent wiliful and 
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unjust attacks has been almost beyond my 
control. However, in more calm moments, 
I have decided that probably that is a part 
of the price we must pay for a part of our 
freedoms, freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech. My sincere hope is that the trend 
will turn and instead of accepting state- 
ments in print or heard over radio or tele- 
vision as being true, that they will be ac- 
cepted only for their real value and that the 
people will make search for the real truth. 

I sometimes think we could well afford to 
repeat the words and probably follow the 
inferred example contained in a statemer% 
made by a Member of the House about Mr. 
Warren—‘“In debate he demonstrated cour- 
age without daring, expressed his convic- 
tions without abuse, and supported his ar- 
guments with irrefutable facts and convinc- 
ing logic.” 

Truth and integrity are powerful weapons 
whether on offense or defense, and the more 
used in government, the stronger our Gov- 
ernment will be and the longer our democ- 
racy will last. 

At the present time, and in fact it is too 
often the case, men in high places in Gov- 
ernment plant seeds of distrust and lack of 
respect for our own Government. 

The famous, or should I say now infa- 
mous, investigation going on in Washington, 
is in my opinion a perfect illustration of 
how a matter of that kind should not be 
done. The integrity of those on both sides 
has been seriously questioned. I, together 
with many other Americans, would like less 
featuring of personalities, publicity, etc., 
and more emphasizing of the absolute neces- 
sity of integrity in government, whether the 
question involved is communism or anything 
else that has bearing on the proper func- 
tioning of our Government. Certainly the 
evidence before us now seems to suggest that 
probably the wrong man is trying to do 
probably the right thing in the wrong way. 

But the Government belongs to the Ameri- 
can people. I have faith in their ability to 
detect and correct the weak spots in their 
Government. Certainly we have the great- 
est Government on earth and the finest 
system of government. Certainly, the weak 
spots in Congress exist and probably to some 
degree will continue to exist. But the 
American people will never be unmindful of 
the fact even if there are weak spots in 
Congress—it is the only wall of protection 
existing between them and a dictatorship. 

I have used the recipient of your award 
only as an example to enumerate a few of 
the attributes of the ideal public servant. 
I could not sum up these attributes as dis- 
played in him any better than was done by 
my good friend and your Representative 
from right here in Chapel Hill, the Honor- 
able Cart DurHAM, in his statement on Mr. 
Warren’s retirement. Here is what Mr. 
DourHam said: 

“Fortunately for us here in America, we 
have produced leaders who have gone far 
beyond the call of duty in securing for us 
the many privileges we enjoy today. 

“Lindsay Warren can be counted among 
that group. While he served here on Capitol 
Hill in the Congress, he always put the basic 
rights for personal freedom above all else. 
Selfish people, desirous of personal power, 
promote ambitious schemes of personal pre- 
ferment. You always found Lindsay Warren 
fighting this type of schemes at all levels in 
his daily life, in his congressional life, and 
later as Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

“I do not like to think of his leaving our 
Government. I asked my self seriously, Can 
we afford to lose him? Our national life 
here on Capitol Hill will not be the same 
for me. Our Nation has gained much by his 
advice and his counsel, and our native State 
of North Carolina has profited by his presence 
here on the national level.” 
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I would like to close my remarks by read- 
ing President Eisenhower's letter of March 
31 to Mr. Warren: 

THe Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, March 31, 1954. 
The Honorable Livpsay WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Waren: It is with a great deal 
of regret that I agreed to the request in 
your letter to retire on April 30, 1954, as 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
It is unfortunate from every viewpoint that 
you are unable to complete your full term 
after 134% years of outsanding service in 
that important position. Not only has your 
service been long, it has also embraced the 
period of tremendous responsibility in Gov- 
ernment incident to the conduct of the Sec- 
ond World War, the postwar military and 
foreign-aid programs, and the Korean con- 
flict. However, I can certainly understand 
that it would be inadvisable to continue in 
this very demanding office against the advice 
of your doctors. 

You have left a lasting mark on Govern- 
ment in the great program of the General 
Accounting Office and can take deep pride 
in so vast a contribution to better, more 
efficient governmental operation. I appre- 
ciate the fine cooperation you have given 
this administration. Please accept my warm 
good wishes for a fully satisfying and happy 
retirement. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHr D. EISENHOWER. 

Thus the President joins in recognizing 
Lindsay Warren as an outstanding example 
of the highest type of public servant. I 
know that all of you here will join in wel- 
coming back to North Carolina for good 
one of her most distinguished sons, of whose 
accomplishments we can all be proud, know- 
ing that he is one of our own. 





The Sooner the Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable discussion 
recently about the need for the prompt 
adoption of adequate rules for congres- 
sional investigating committees. Many 
Members have made concrete sugges- 
tions, and others have given serious con- 
sideration to present deficiencies in com- 
mittee procedures. Recent developments 
have emphasized the desirability of 
prompt action to improve these proce- 
dures. The prestige of Congress itself 
is at stake. 

Among those who have proposed a 
thorough reorganization of our investi- 
gating procedures is the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON]. As 
he pointed out in an eloquent speech on 
the floor of the Senate May 11, there is 
only one successful answer to “an ever- 
increasing knot of confusion.” “That 
answer,” he continued, “is to reform our 
ways; to consolidate our committees and 
protect the rights of all by appropriate, 
sound, thoughtful legislation.” 

Senator Prescott Buss is another dis- 
tinguished Republican who recognizes 
the urgency of adopting an adequate 
code of fair procedures. I should like 
to include at this point an editorial from 
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the Washington Evening Star of May 
27, which discusses the specific proposals 
which Senator Busu has made: 

Tue SOONER THE BETTER 


Republican Senator BusH, of Connecticut, 
has made a good and timely appeal for 
early adoption of a code of fair procedures 
to govern the operations of congressional 
investigating committees. As far as essen- 
tials are concerned, his proposal—similar to 
others that have been advanced periodically 
through the past several years—is by no 
means new, but it has become more perti- 
nent than ever as a result of the inquisi- 
torial excesses that have led to the unpleas- 
ant spectacle (to put it mildly) of the Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings. 

Although addressed directly to the Senate, 
Mr. Busn’s 23-point reform program is 
equally applicable to the House. Its objec- 
tive is to reconcile “the right of the Congress 
to gather facts with the right to fair treat- 
ment of individuals called before investi- 
gating committees.” The abuses in this 
field—in which Senator McCartuy certainly 
has not been the sole sinner—have been 
many and frequent, and they will continue 
as long as the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment fails, as Mr. BusH has said, to lay 
down firm and specific rules designed to pro- 
tect its own honor and dignity, together 
with “the basic liberties of our citizens and 
our national security,” against investigative 
methods that do violence to our American 
tradition by exceeding the bounds of justice 
and fair play. 

The new rules proposed by Mr. BusH would 
not, in and of themselves, serve as fool-proof 
guaranties against the kind of excesses that 
have occurred in numerous congressional in- 
quiries. But they would go far toward re- 
ducing those excesses to a minimum. They 
wouid do so—assuming a firm resolve to en- 
force them in both Houses—by circumscrib- 
ing the powers of committee chairmen; by 
governing the release of testimony taken in 
executive sessions; by placing special con- 
trols on the issuance of subpoenas; by re- 
quiring a majority vote for the authoriza- 
tion of certain procedures; and by establish- 
ing such other checks and balances as speci- 
fic regulations to let all witnesses have the 
advice of counsel and to safeguard them 
from being compelled—if they object—to 
testify under conditions exposing them to 
@ vast television audience. 


In calling for bipartisan action along this 
line, Mr. Busu has emphasized that he has 
drawn heavily on recommendations drafted 
by the Republican policy committee and 
that Senator KNOwWLAND, the majority lead- 
er, has pledged full support for such a pro- 
gram. However, because of the legislative 
logjam, Mr. KNOwLAND has voiced the view 
that the issue cannot be dealt with until the 
next Congress, and Mr. BusH may therefore 
have asked for the impossible in urging that 
the job be done now. Nevertheless, regard- 
less of that, his proposal is altogether sound 
and to the point, and the sooner something 
like it is adopted, the better off the Nation 
will be, 





Businessmen for Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on four 
occasions in the past 2 months, I have 
introduced resolutions showing that the 
businessmen in Montana farm com- 
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munities share the farmers’ interest in 
our agricultural programs. 

To date, I have introduced petitions 
signed by 1,081 merchants in 17 Mon. 
tana towns who favor the maintenance 
of farm price supports at at least 99 
percent of parity. 

Today I received 4 more such petitions 
signed by 247 businessmen. This brings 
to 1,328 the total signatures on such reso. 
lutions from 21 Montana towns. 

. The resolutions I received today fo}. 
Ow: 
PaRITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a majority 
agricultural State, the undersigned business 
men of Lewiston feel that it is most impera. 
tive that we work side by side with those 
attempting to maintain a farm program 
which will enrich and develop the agricul. 
tural activities wherever they are a major in. 
dustry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of Lewiston resolve 
that we go on record opposing any effort on 
the part of any Congressman, the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, or any agency for at. 
tempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price supports, but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program, which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, but 
favor genuinely sane and sound economic 
program, particularly for the producer, which 
shall be based on industry, security, and in- 
dividual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 


LEWISTOWN BUSINESSMEN 


B. M. Brown, Scshiedt Jewelry; Harry 
the Nifty Tailor; J. N. Sutton, E. H. Rogers 
Jewelry; Ruzek the Tailor; T. F. Toomey; 
William H. Apple, Apple’s Bootery; Mrs, 
Paul Cooper; L. R. Sisson; Orie C. Good- 
paster; Barney Schutz; E. F. Carnell; 
Albert Davenport, secretary, Fergus County 
Credit Union; Otto Neumann, Neumann Nash 
Motors; Victor H. Fuhs, M. C. Steel Building 
and Supply; D. A. Morrison, Morrison & 
Sons; C. W. Radar, manager, Fergus Electric 
Co-Op., Inc.; R. E. Merry, Merry Motor Co; 
E. N. J. Anderson; W. A. Brantz; G. H. Isaac- 
son; Charles E. Marshall, attorney at law; 
Mary E. Boward, Boward Floral; Donald E. 
Pfau; R. A. Green; Ed Diekman, Hines Motor 
Supply Co.; Leon Jacobs, Jacobs’ Store; James 
A. Wier, Wier Furniture Co.; C. L. Kreuger, 
Marshall Wells Store; Mel Gore, Modern Shoe 
Repair; W. K. Wicks, Lewiston Pharmacy; 
R. 8. While, Central Meat Market; Oscar F. 
Bechtel, Montana Hardware; Clayton C. Wil- 
liams; Forest Retz, Creel Funeral Home; A. 
L. d’Autremont, the Pad; R. M. Plovanic, 
National Market; Tobie E. Liedes, manager, 
V. & R.; G. O. Behimer, Flinders & Behimer, 
T. M. Bourke, Bourke Motors and Implement 
Co.; S. M. Shull, Shull Tire Shop; A. C. Mc- 
Knight, plumbing shop; Ed Duffner, Bob & 
Ed’s Second-Hand Shop; B. Z. Stewart, Saw- 
yer Store; Hill Top Dairy; Woody’s Service; 
H. W. Sereday, Hank’s 76 Service Station; Ru- 
dolph Lehmann, Service Station; Russell 
Brandt, Brandt Motel; H. C. Nelson, Dash 
Inn; Mrs. Bernice Baker, Lou’s Motor Court. 

Mrs. Bertha Clark, B. & B. Motel; Cecll 
L. Pield, Fields Cleaners; Wayne Swingley. 
Wayne's 66 Service; E. W. Geyer, G. & 7 
Auto Sales; Mrs. C. E. Jolliff, Lewistown 
Radiator Works; Gene Johnson, Eddy's Bak- 
ery; E. H. Cheatham, B. & H. Grocery; Frank 
B. Smith, Smith Drive Inn; Mrs. Wesley 
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pamsey, Dairy Queen; Forest Noel, Central 
Montana Stockyards; Earl R. Cline, Lewis- 
town Veterinary Service; J. F. Songer, Lew- 
istown Electric Supply; Leo J. Vogl, Vogl 
construction Co.; Wallace H. Harper, attor- 
ney at law; George R. Fries, Fries Mobile 
Service Station; E. G. Parrish, Parrish Mo- 
tors; Howard Biggerstaff, motor pool; George 
smokoff, Mecca Barber Shop; Nate Mame, 
Nate’s Sport Shop; Fred Taylor, Lewistown 
osteopath; Donald McDonald, Dahl Shoe 
shop; Fred L. Bourke, real estate; J. A. 
Wilson, Central Montgomery Product Credit 
Association; R. J. Sullivan, Montgomery 
ward; Q. M. Ulsaker, attorney; C. W. Buntin, 
attorney; Tom Dowen, auto dealer; Florence 
Bowles, jeweler; Harold Erickson, real es- 
tate; Don B. DeYoe, auto dealer; L. E. Hoy- 
den, Roy’s Tire Shop; Walter Scheid, Scheid’s 
Electric Shop; L. M. Gilbert, Gilbert Motor 
Co. R. H. Baird, Alumatic windows and 
doors; F. J. Bucher; I. L. Parrott, car dealer; 
H. M. Parrott, car dealer; Mrs. Al Madsen, 
Madsen Sheet Metal. 

E. W. Beedie, Ned’s Fifth Avenue Conoco; 
F. E. Cramer; G. E. Yost, Yost Blacksmith 
Shop; Neal D. Smith, service station; J. L. 
zacker, Lewistown Machine & Metal Works; 
Charles Bersuch, Charlie’s Body Works; John 
L. Kemp, Kemp’s Repair Shop; E. Arnold 
Johnson; R. L. Kramlich, Kramlich Lumber 
Mill; Wm. H. Biggs, Broadway Body Shop; 
Ww. E. Landru, Farmers Insurance Group; 
L. E. Olson, Iowa Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Jack Ruckman, Jack’s Body Shop; J. C. 
Stephens, insurance agent; Charles Follmer, 
Home Plate; Coachcraft Body Shop, C. O. 
Woods; Radio Supply, J. W. Osler; Jack & 
Jill Shop, William V. Schneider; O. Kelly, 
Central Music Supply; Ted B. Manuel, dry 
cleaner; H. A. Davenport, Farmers Union 
Insurance; Choe R. Noel, car dealer; Robert 
G. Daniels, Lewistown Motor; W. A. Elliott, 
Lewistown Motor, Inc.; J. O. Compton, C. & 
H. Market; R. A. Edwards, Golden Montana 
Co.; Jack D. Palmer, Firestone Dealer Store; 
Frank Maruska, manager, Farmers Union Oil 
Co.; C. P. Horning, Parrish-Horning Imple- 
ment Co.; J. W. Wilson, Montana Hudson; 
Carl C. Rahn, Rahn’s Food Center; Ralph 
Isaacson, Ike’s Conoco Service; Charles 
Cerovski Cement Products; Jack W. Cook, 
motel and carpenter; Walter Wilhelm, Walt’s 
Grocery; M. B. Schmidt, hotel manager; 
Earl N. Otto, Otto Machinery Co.; Bert Spen- 
cer, Cowan Spencer Implement Co.; Mildred 
Osburnsen, Osburnsen Implement Co.; Clif- 
ford Button, Pacific Hide & Fur Co.; E. L. 
Thompson, Thompson’s Service; Joe F. 
Brown, laundry and cabins; C. F. Higgens, 
Higg’s Market; Oscar Kippenhan, Mon- 
tana Roofing; Alex Fah, insurarice agent; 
Henry C. Darrah, auto salesman; I. D. 
Martin, Retail Farm Supply; John Valach, 
contractor; Hall A. Smith, custom truck- 
ing; J. W. Gretencort, Lewistown Brick 
& Tile; Central Machinery Co.; George 
Kuchan, Coca-Cola distributor; Clyde Fred- 
tickson, Fredrickson Implement Co.; Lewis- 
town Propane Co.; Warnisher’s; C. A. Mc- 
Donald, Montana Lumber & Hardware Co.; 
Jack Ragenovich, metal dealer; E. K. How- 
land, Lewistown Chick Hatchery; Ernest 
Hruska, manager FUGTA. 

GERALDINE BUSINESSMEN 

Paul Entorf, manager, Equity Cooperative 
Association; Frank Joyce, Frank P. Joyce Co., 
oils and fuels; Russell Atchison, manager, 
Geraldine Grain Co.; L. H. Palmer, Geraldine 
Grain Co.; Roscoe Anderson, manager, Greely 
Elevator Co.; William L. Reeser; D. S. Mann, 
Ted's Chevrolet Co.; R. J. Slowey, Slowey’s 
Store; Roy Hays, New Club Cafe; W. R. 
Reeves, Rusty’s Bar; R. Cartwright, Carty’s 
Barber Shop; H. J. Preshinger, Geraldine 
Meat Co.; George Verrill, manager, Geraldine 
Cooperative Associaion; Hilda Stoos, The 
Spot Cafe; W. W. Webb, proprietor, the 
Geraldine Review; Elmer E. Preuninger, 
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hardware; Clifford A. Scribner, Cliff's Bar; 
V. H. Quigley, president, First National Bank; 
Ned B. Bronson, Bronson Garage; J. F. Copp, 
Geraldine Motor Co.; Wm. Gemmell, man- 
ager, Missouri River Lumber Co.; Homer 
Scribner, contractor; Joe B. Alley, Alley Im- 
plement Co.; Carl Johnson, Geraldine Monu- 
ment Works. 


ROBERTS BUSINESSMEN 


K. T, Heinselman, Fox Store; Alfred Hiek- 
kila, Roberts Elevator Store; Eugene Stein, 
Roberts Implement Co.; Elmer C. Kloster, 
New Deal Bar; Emil R. Frier, Roberts Cafe; 
V. C. Forster, Roberts Barbershop; Henry 
Winters, Winters Repair Shop; William Wil- 
son, Roberts Garage; P. E. Howland, general 
store. 

RED LODGE BUSINESSMEN 


Walter Bloom, Bloom & Co.; Gus B. Foltz,, 
the Foltz Co.; Peter J. Kucher, Red Lodge 
Drug; Richard Romersa, Model Drug Co.; 
R. 8S. Pfeifer, Coast to Coast Store; Bob 
Gutche, blacksmith; Robert S. Colness, man- 
ager, Sawyers Stores, Inc.;, L. Monahan, 
Skauge Implement Co.; Pete Micheletto, 
Micheletto Jewelry; Don Short, Red Lodge 
Cleaners; Don Stevens, Stevens Implement 
Co.; Al Slolin, gas dealer; Art Paulson, Arts 
Standard Service; H. A. Olcott, Olcott Im- 
plenvent Co.; Frank Secora, Red Lodge 
Tractor Co.; A. D. Whitcomb, oil company; 
/N. Gearhart, Simmons Ready to Wear; Mario 
Marchello, Marchello Hardware; Norman B. 
Gardner, repairs; Vienna Kortes, Kortes 
Store; Chester Hagen, Hagen’s Plumbing; 
John Macmellon, dry goods store; Busy Bee 
Cafe; H. C. Obert, Mountain View Station; 
Mike D. Dimich, beverages; John R. Graham, 
Mountain Chevrolet Co.; Niel A. Stacey, 
D. D. D.; A. Richardson, barber; Vera Orler, 
Orler Confectionery; E. G. Hamilton, Bud's 
Fixit Shop; Red Lodge Cafe; C. W. Waters, 
Waters’ Men's Store; Alice Cobetto, City 
Bakery; Harvey F. Schrouder, Harv’s Sporting 
Goods; J. H. McDonough, McDonough Mo- 
tor, Inc.; Mount Maurice Station; Car! Tysel, 
REA manager; M. W. Buening, Buening Elec- 
tric; Louis Contratte, Paul’s Shoe Shop; E. 
Levin, Hoffman’s; A. P. Marchello, M. & M. 
Market; Emma Sugg, Quality Grocery; Frank 
Danichek, Anderson Conoco Station; Mrs. 
E. Rakkala, Southern Hotel; B. I. Egenes, 
Flashes Studio; J. Castagne, Montana Meat 
Market; P. C. Rediske, Felix Sport Shop; 
Harry Jones; Roy’s Shoe Shop; T. J. Cormier, 
upholsterer; Marino’s Artcraft Gift; J. J. Ger- 
ondale, Carbon County Creamery; D. W. 
Columbus, city mayor; Alice Fairchild, Fair- 
child Cleaners; Chet Moran, City Dairy; 
George Dimich, Thompson Yards; Cleo-Marg 
Gift Salon; Ray Gebo, Gebo Grocery; Mike 
Harschlip, Red Lodge Trading Post; C. W. 
Vaughn, Vaughn Drug; Margaret Meeks, 
Wigwam Cafe; Leslie Kline, Kline Insurance 
Agency; Thereasa Berta, grocery; P. M. Gib- 
bons, grocery; Roy E. Donelson, lumber pred- 
ucts and sawmill; George Johnson, Johnsons 
Greenhouse; F. V. Swenson, groceries. 





A Communist Arms Depot in Central 
America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following newspaper 
article by Arthur Krock: 
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IN THE NaTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
A COMMUNIST ARMS DEPOT IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA? 

WasHINGTON, May 26.—Information com- 
ing here from Central America through dip- 
lomatic channels is that Guatemala's neigh- 
bors to the south see a much greater poten- 
tial of danger than an increase in Guate- 
mala’s military power in the army supply to 
that country from an Iron Curtain port. 
What is chiefly troubling these nations is the 
thought that, through secret jungle paths, 
the hard core of Communists in their coun- 
tries could be supplied from the large ship- 
ment with machine guns for the purpose 
of effecting the internal social disorder in 
non-Communist states that is a cardinal 
foreign policy of the world Bolshevist 
movement. 

Such hidden arms, produced during a gen- 
eral strike or a hotly contested election in 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, or Panama, could be effectively em- 
ployed by the Communists toward the ob- 
jective of civil war. And, while the private 
advices reaching here are that civil war 
could be subdued in any of these nations by 
the power which local armed forces can pro- 
vide, the effects would be to create new areas 
of bitterness and desolation and to distract 
the Americas in some degree from concentra- 
tion on world Bolshevist threats elsewhere. 

According to these advices, Guatemala’s 
neighbors to the south fully recognize that 
the arms shipment adds to the military ad- 
vantage over them already possessed by that 
country, and in this respect presents a suf- 
ficient cause for anxiety. Also it has been 
verified, -to the satisfaction of these neigh- 
bors, that Guatemala has been assembling 
troops at the border of Honduras, where the 
political situation has a special appeal to 
the promoters of world bolshevism. But, 
since a border incident plainly provoked by 
Guatemala would instantly bring into play 
the Pan American collective security com- 
pact, and this fact is well known in Guate- 
mala City, a border incident does not figure 
importantly in Central American specula- 
tions at this time. 


COSTA RICA’S EXPERIENCE 


But the possible distribution through the 
jungles of clusters of machine guns to places 
Known to Communists and simple to conceal 
from the authorities is high among the spec- 
ulations. Without foreign armament supply, 
and only with locally acquired weapons that 
included revolvers and machetes, Costa 
Ricans fought a civil war in 1948 in which a 
general strike, of typical Communist nature, 
was a prominent factor. This strike, im- 
puted by its generators to an infringement 
of political rights by the party in ‘power, 
brought on skirmishes in which several were 
killed and many injured. The fact that the 
arms shipment for Guatemala from the Iron 
Curtain port arrived at a time when strikes 
exist and others are threatened in the neigh- 
boring areas has evoked vivid memories of 
the incidents of 1948, and visions of what 
their repetition would be if Communists 
were armed with machine guns. 

The nations principally concerned with 
Guatemala are, however, in a quandary what 
to do about it, and not the least uncertain 
as to the next collective move is the United 
States. The President of Costa Rica, as an- 
nounced, is pondering a conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the nations to the south 
of Guatemala (“the only direction,” said one 
diplomat today, “in which arms leaving 
Guatemala will go”). That conference could 
lead to the employment of the hemispheric 
collective security measures on the initiative 
of other Latin-American republics. And the 
United States could not effectively take this 
initiative, at this juncture anyhow, for 
reasons very familiar to persons even slightly 
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acquainted with the unifying effect In Latin 
America of a charge that the “Colossus of 
the North” is subverting the sovereignty of 
its member nations. 


A CRITICISM 


Tt was in grateful recognition of this his- 
toric fact that Foreign Minister Toriello of 
Guatemala instantly countered this Govern- 
ment’s exposure of the arms shipment from 
Czechoslovakia to his country by remarking 
that, after all, Guatemala is not a colony 
of the United States. On the same basis the 
administration is being criticized by some, 
here and abroad, for taking the lead in that 
exposure. It would have been a simple dip- 
lomatic maneuver by the United States, say 
these critics, to arrange for the revelation 
to come from a Latin American country, and 
that would have spiked in advance the in- 
evitable comment made by Sefior Toriello. 

Be that as it may, and whether or not in 
the circumstances the comment will have the 
usual effect, the initiative has now passed 
to Guatemala’s neighbors. What major part 
the United States, openly or behind the 
scenes, will henceforth play in the develop- 
ing hemispheric drama has not been decided. 
Or the decision, if it has been made, does 
not appear to be known to the other Pan 
American nations. Today's announcement 
that United States bombers are going to Nic- 
aragua on a good-will mission is merely a 
maneuver reminiscent of the 1910 muscular 
diplomacy celebrated by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Among some diplomats here who represent 
nations outside this hemisphere there is a 
disposition to attribute the activity of the 
United States with respect to the arms ship- 
ment to strategy designed to increase popu- 
lar support for intervention in southeast 
Asia. But Guatemala’s neighbors accept our 
concern at its face value, 





Armenian Independence Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday; May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on every 
May 28 Armenians who today live out- 
side of their fatherland in democratic 
countries celebrate the independence of 
Armenia, which was established in 1918. 

On March 3; 1918, Soviet Russia 
signed the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many and Turkey at Brest-Litovsk, and 
ceded to Turkey not only the provinces 
of Turkish Armenia occupied by the Rus- 
sian forces but also the region of Kars 
and Ardahan in Russian Armenia. 

Turkey, taking full advantage of the 
absence of the Russian Army, began its 
invasion of the Caucasus with larger 
forces. Since more than 200,000 Ar- 
menians had already been taken into 
central Russia during the war to fight 
against the Germans, the Armenians 
were able to raise only a small army and 
yet fought valiantly against the Turkish 
Army. Their heroic stand at last re- 
warded them with decisive victories. 
Thus, the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia was established on May 28, 1918. 

A democratic government was estab- 
lished in Armenia with a parliament 
and executive cabinet. During this cru- 
cial period, Armenia was constantly and 
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generously helped by the United States 
which sent food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, and had several benevolent mis- 
sions operating in Armenia. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial 
organs were established and were soon 
functioning smoothly and efficiently. 
Over 1,500 schools and colleges were 
opened throughout the land. Housing 
and irrigation projects were effected. 
Hospitals, churches, theaters were built. 

On August 10, 1920, at Sevres, France, 
a treaty was signed by the Western Al- 
lies, the envoys of the Republic of Ar- 
menia and Turkey. This treaty, which 
has since been known as the Sevres 
Treaty, meant the official recognition of 
the Republic of Armenia by the Allies 
and Turkey and provided that the set- 
tlement of the Armeno-Turkish bound- 
aries be left up to President Woodrow 
Wilson. President Wilson delimited the 
Armenian boundaries on November 22, 
1920. 

But all hopes of freedom were smashed 
when the Red army invaded Armenia 
and subdued the young republic on De- 


cember 2, 1920. A heroic stand was made | 


after the occupation in the month of 
February 1921. Under overwhelming 
military odds the republic fell and has 
since been under the Soviet yoke as one 
of the so-called 16 independent republics 
that form the present Soviet Union. 
Armenia is today once more under 
Soviet oppression. The people of Ar- 
menia are forbidden with the threat of 
death to celebrate the anniversary of 
their national independence day, May 28. 
However, the Armenians of Diaspora 
continue to celebrate this historic day 
every year, confident that the United 
States will emerge victorious out of the 
present world struggle for freedom, and 
that this victory will enable Armenia 
to regain her independence and see the 
realization of her just claims. 





Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 25, 1954] 

CoMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA—GUATEMALA: 
An Ossect LESSON IN THE Hows, Ways, 
AND WHEREFORES OF Moscow’s PENETRATION 
(This is the second in a series of five arti- 

cles by A. T. Steele, who has just returned 

from an extended tour of South America.) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

As an object lesson in the hows and whys 
of Communist penetration in Latin America, 
the Republic of Guatemala (population 
2,800,000) is unsurpassed. 

Here is an almost classic example of Com- 


munist infiltration in an almost classic Cen-- 


tral American setting, 


May 28 


Ten years ago, Guatemala was suffering 
from an oppressive military dictatorship of 
a kind familiar to Latin Americans. Mog; 
of the wealth of the country was concen. 
trated in the hands of a small oligarchy o¢ 
landowners and merchants whose outlook 
had changed little since Spanish colonia) 
times. Two percent of the people, it was 
claimed, owned 70 percent of the land. The 
gap between the rulers and the ruled was 
tremendous, and the middle class was smajj 
and unimportant. The majority of the peo. 
ple were Indians—poor, illiterate, lookeq 
down upon by the whites and mestizos, 


DICTATORSHIP ENDED 


This dictatorship (of Gen. Jorge Ubico) 
was brought to an abrupt end in 1944. The 
people of the country got their first taste of 
freedom and democracy and liked it. In due 
course a rather fuzzy leftist, Juan Jose 
Aravelo, was elected president. Meanwhile 
a group of young radicals, mostly ex-students 
still in their twenties were clandestinely 
organizing a Communist Party in order to 
exploit the revolution to their ends. 

As the 1950 elections approached, it looked 
like Maj. Francisco Arana, a moderate, was 
the man most likely to succeed Aravelo, 
This was more than the extremists could 
stomach. Arana was waylaid and murdered 
and the history of Guatemala was thus pro. 
foundly affected. Capt. Jacobo Arbenz, an 
army Officer of distinctly leftist leanings, was 
elected president. The Communists, who 
had helped campaign for him, came into the 
open for the first time immediately after 
Arbenz’s inauguration in 1951. 

Guatemala’s history since then has been 
a story of steadily growing Communist in- 
fluence. Today Communists dominate or- 
ganized labor and are making a strenuous 
bid for the support of the rural population 
(mostly Indian) through active participa- 
tion in the land reform program, 


REDS INFILTRATE 


The Reds have also infiltrated deeply into 
Guatemala’s social service system, the edu- 
cational system and the propaganda services, 
They do not, however, control the govern- 
ment. They owe their success in large part 
to such influence as they may have with 
President Arbenz and other government 
leaders. 

For the present, President Arbenz holds 
the key to the Guatemala political situa- 
tion through his authority over the army. If 
there has been any Red infiltration of the 
army, it has not gone very deep, according 
to most observers. 

Guatemalans, trying to convince others 
that the Communist threat is being greatly 
exaggerated, point to the fact that there are 
not Communists in the Cabinet and only four 
in the Guatemalan Congress. What they 
overlook is the influence exerted by the 
Communists through their participation in 
the high councils of the National Democratic 
Front, the ruling political coalition. 


NUMBER DEBATABLE 


Indeed, Guatemalan Ccmmunists exert an 
influence far out of proportion to their 
numbers. What those numbers are is de- 
batable. 

Almost certainly there are no more than 
3,000 dues-paying Communists in the coun- 
try, and the number may be considerably 
fewer. But they are hard workers and they 
know exactly what they want, which is more 
than can be said for the other parties. 

For political reasons, the Communists find 
it more convenient to call themselves the 
Guatemalan Labor Party rather than the 
Communist Party. Nobody is fooled. The 
organizational setup and the membership 
are strictly Communist. 

The Communists are accomplishing in 
Guatemala what they would like to be 
accomplishing in other Latin America 
countries. They have achieved membership 
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in a popular front; they have spawned a 
variety of other front organizations; 
they carry considerable influence in the Gov- 
ernment, without the necessity of making 
themselves too conspicuous; they have a 
growing mass following among workers and 

acants; they are steering the official press 
and radio into increasingly anti-United 
States lines. In short, just what the Red 
doctors ordered. 

LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


The sprawling Communist organism in 
Latin America has not one head but many. 
But all channels of leadership lead eventu- 
ally to Moscow and other capitals of eastern 
Europe. There are many lines of contact. 
The Guatemalan setup provides a good illus- 
tration of how they work. For example, 6 of 
the 11 members of the political committee 
(Politbureau) of the Guatemalan Labor 
(Communist) Party have visited Moscow on 
1 pretext or another in recent years. Pre- 
sumably this represents direct liaison be- 
tween a local Communist Party and the 
Russian Communist Party on matters of 
high policy. 

But much more frequent—and more 
open—are the relations between the Guate- 
malan Communists and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (WFTU), which ap- 
pears to be one of the main channels of con- 
tact between international communism and 
regional communism in Latin America. 

In addition there are the various world 
“front” organizations, each with its head- 
quarters in Eastern Europe and each with its 
subsidiaries in all countries where the cre- 
ation of such subsidiaries is not prevented 
by law. Among these Communist-domi- 
nated bodies are the World Peace Council, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
the International Students Union and the 
International Women’s Democratic Federa- 
tion. 

DEVELOP FOLLOWING 


Through annual congresses and a steady 
flow .! propaganda material, the Communists 
find these agencies immensely useful in de- 
veloping a worldwide following of fellow 
travelers and dupes. 

The system provides a convenient device 
too for push-button propaganda on an inter- 
national scale. Any appeal or protest from 
the world headquarters of any of these or- 
ganizations, be it in Moscow, Prague, Buch- 
arest, or Vienna, evokes instantaneous 
echoes from the dutiful satellite organi- 
gations. 

A training school in Eastern Europe pro- 
vides courses in Spanish for Latin Americans 
wishing to make communism a.career. For 
Communists in the field, the Cominform 
Journal (For a Lasting Peace, for a Peoples 
Democracy) is indispensable reading. It is 
the bible for the initiated. In its dull col- 
umns may be found round-the-world guid- 
oo on the latest convolutions of the party 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 26, 1954) 
CoMMUNIsM IN LATIN AMERICA—LIKE THE 
CHINESE IN THER BumLpUuP YEARS LaATINS 
Boast THAT THEIR REDS ARE DIFFERENT 


(This is the third in a series of five articles 
by A. T. Steele, who has just returned from 
an extended tour of South America.) 

(By A. T. Steele) 

“Our Communists are different,” Latin 
Americans sometimes tell you. They point 
to the high percentage of dreamy intellec- 
tuals (even poets) among Latin American 

- They cannot believe that such peo- 
ple are of the same ilk as, say, those rough 
fellows around the Kremlin. They think we 
North Americans have & highly exaggerated 


view of the Communist danger in their part 
of the world, 
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All this has a painfully familiar ring to 
anyone who (like this correspondent) was 
in China during the buildup years of the 
Communist revolution in that country. 
There, too, while they were still a minority, 
the Communists charmed many non-Com- 
munists with their friendly ways, their 
“democratic” behavior and their apparent 
desire to cooperate with other “democratic” 
parties on an “equal” basis. There, too, 
there were many who thought the Chinese 
Communists were “different.” Once in pow- 
er, however, the Chinese Reds showed them- 
selves capable of a ruthlessness that many 
of their misguided followers had deemed in- 
conceivable. 

THE YENAN WAY 


Yet the Chinese pattern of revolution, 
with its emphasis on agrarian reform, is 
much admired by Latin American Commu- 
nists and their friends. It is viewed as a 
formula adaptable in many particulars to 
this hemisphere. The Yenan way, they call 
it. To learn about the Yenan way many Latin 
American Reds have read the works of Mao 
Tze-tung. These and other Chinese Com- 
munist writings are on sale in all cities where 
they are not proscribed. A few Latin Amer- 
icans have made the long pilgrimage to 
Peiping (via Moscow) to see Mao’s teachings 
in practice. 

It is true there are a few poets among Com- 
munist leaders in Latin America, but there 
are also teachers, labor organizers, office 
clerks, and tought guys in the best Moscow 
tradition. 

Perhaps the best known Communist in 
Latin America is the Brazilian, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes. This veteran organizer and agitator 
played an important part in building up the 
Brazilian Communist Party to formidable 
proportions and helped direct the infiltration 
of Brazil’s government departments, labor 
unions, universities, newspapers and, to some 
extent, the army. 


CURTAILED BUT NOT HALTED 


Prestes’ activities were curtailed but not 
halted by the cutiawing of the party in 1947. 
Today he operates from hideouts that have 
been variously reported as being in a dozen 
different places. And despite a shakeup of 
the Brazilian party’s leadership, Prestes re- 
tains much of his old prestige. 


No Who’s Who of Latin American Reds 
would be complete without mention of Mex- 
ico’s Vincente Lombardo Toledano. Once a 
powerful political figure, Lombardo has lost 
some ground in recent years. As a candidate 
in the presidential election of 1952 he re- 
ceived fewer than 75,000 votes. But he still 
has considerable following and influence in 
left-wing labor circles throughout Central 
America through his Latin American Labor 
Federation, an offshoot of the WFTU. 


Lombardo played adviser to the inexperi- 
. enced leaders of the Guatemalan revolution 
during its early years and was one of the 
architects of the pro-Communist orientation 
that the revolution has taken. There is 
some doubt whether he is himself a Commu- 
nist Party member, but the question is of 
academic interest only. His policies are 
usually right on or alongside the Moscow 
line. 

The most recent claimants to Red notoriety 
in this hemisphere are Dr. Cheddi Jagan, the 
deposed Chief Minister of the British Guiana 
Government, and his Chicago-born wife, 
Janet. These two, with the help of a dozen 
or so other Communists and extremists, suc- 
ceeded, first, in achieving, then in bungling 
an election victory in the British colony. Dr. 
Jagan, dentist son of an East Indian mule 
driver on a British Guiana sugar plantation, 
got his training at Northwestern University, 
Chicago. Janet Jagan—blonde, thinnish, be- 
spectacled—is generally credited with being 
the organizational brains behind the politi- 
cally dominant Peoples Progressive Party. 
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8. Gangadeen, a leftist, who was associated 
with the Jagans up to the time of the fateful 
election in British Guiana, recently wrote a 
devastating analysis of his former colleagues. 
He gives the Jagans rough handling, describ- 
ing Jagan as a man who “knows literally 
nothing except what he has half-learned 
from Communist literature and association 
with Communists.” Jagan, he asserts, is 
“loyal only to his vain-glorious ambitions 
and Communist ideology.” 


SEES HAND OVERPLAYED 


As for Janet Jagan, Gangadeen finds her 
“a good organizer and energetic executive,” 
also “an appealing speaker whose utterances 
and style refiects both her sincerity and her 
ignorance.” He sums her up as “potentially 
a high intellect whose development has been 
warped and stunted by too early an ac- 
quaintance with Communist ideology. 
Gangadeen holds that the Communists in 
British Guiana threw away their big chance 
by stupidly overplaying their hand. The 
Jagans, who are still popular, have now fallen 
back on passive resistance. 


In an earlier paragraph we said something 
about Latin American Communists who are 
also poets. Pablo Neruda, Chile’s leading 
Communist, is one of them. Neruda’s abil- 
ity as a writer of verse is generally acknowl- 
edged, though some of his efforts are spoiled 
by their propaganda content. His latest 
product is a 200-line tribute to Guatemala. 

The Cuban Communists also boast of a 
poet, Nicolas Guillen, among their leaders. 
And in Guatemala, the party chief, Jose 
Manuel Fortuny, once won a poetry competi- 
tion. But Fortuny’s career has also included 
employment in an American-owned business 
house, in the British Legation and in various 
Guatemalan radio stations. Today he is a 
full-time Communist. 





The Spirit of the Founding Fathers and 
American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mtr. Speaker, I 
am extending my remarks to include 
the story of the fourth annual Wash- 
ington pilgrimage which has just been 
concluded. The pilgrimage, from all re- 
ports, was a great success. During the 
pilgrimage Dr. William Kerstetter, presi- 
dent, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
gave an address at Washington’s Tomb 
entitled “The Spirit of the Founding 
Fathers and American Youth.” I be- 
lieve the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp will find it of great interest. Dr. 
Kerstetter is a new constituent of mine 
and we of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa welcome him as president 
to one of our great schools. 

Tue SPIRIr oF THE FOUNDING FATHERS AND 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
(By Dr. William E. Kerstetter) 

We are gathered here at what is perhaps 
the most solemn point of our pilgrimage 
so far—at the burial place of the Father of 
our Country. We all remember his majestic 
stature, his moral grandeur, his deep spiritual 
faith. He is a great person. But we think 
of him today as more than a person—as & 
symbol, We think of him as the symbol 
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of a spirit which pervaded the Founding Fa- 
thers, a spirit symbolized in American 
thought not so much by this tomb which 
is his resting place but by his kneeling in 
the snow in prayer at Valley Forge during 
a supreme crisis in his life and the life of a 
Nation. This spirit sprang up out of an in- 
sight into the nature of man. And it is this 
insight and this spirit which, above all 
else, we must, in school and college, in the 
churches, as parents and companions, in- 
still into the minds of all Americans but 
especially the young men and women of 
America today. We all need it, but I say 
“young people especially” because they are 
more able to grasp it in their formative years 
and they hold the future in their hands. 
And I would suggest to you that no other 
level of insight, no other justification or 
foundation of democracy is sufficient to cause 
democracy to flourish and prosper than this 
insight and this spirit which enlightened 
and inspired the Founding Fathers. I can 
think of almost nothing which it is more 
important that our young péople profoundly 
share. 

What Is this sobering and inspiring insight 
gnto the nature of man which was the root 
of the liberating spirit of the Founding 
Fathers? This insight is made up of two 
parts. Not all the Founding Fathers equally 
emphasized or, in fact, in every case acknowl- 
edged both parts, but taken together it is 
these two insights which were the inspiration 
for the development of our democratic way 
of life. It was nurtured by the Bible, Chris- 
tian thought, the free churches of England 
and America, by Lilburne and John Locke, 
above all by his Second Treatise on Civil 
Government, by Tom Paine and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. It saturated the thinking of the 
Pounding Fathers. 

One of these insights was of man’s im- 
measurable capacity for sin, the tempta- 
tion to tyranny, to mutual exploitation, to 
magnification of self-interest, to brutality. 
This knowledge about man appears in the 
opening pages of the Bible, runs through to 
its very end, and saturates western philos- 
ophy and theology through the centuries, 
coming to a new vigor and a new enthu- 
siasm even in our own generation, doubt- 
less stimulated greatly in the minds of 
contemporary thinkers by the shocking bru- 
talities of two World Wars and other wars 
that have followed. It is startling to realize, 
when one says that men act like beasts, that 
this is an insult—an insult to the animals— 
for the animals do not begin to scratch the 
surface of the cruelty and sinfulness in 
its varied forms to which the human spirit 
gives expression. We men gather together 
the great geuniuses of our time and assign 
them the terrible task of devising the most 
destructive instruments possible, the ones 
that will most speedily destroy the largest 
section of the human race in a single opera- 
tion. Animals have neither dreams nor 
nightmares about such horrible conduct. 
But men consciously and deliberately devise 
it. This is the saddening aspect of the 
nature of man, and this was the insight 
of our Founding Fathers. 

On the other hand, they also believed in 
the moral possibilities, the great spiritual 
potentialities, the infinite worth and dignity 
of each human soul as a child of God. And, 
therefore, they said, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights.” They are 
endowed by their Creator, not by man or by 
the state, but by God alone. By virtue of 
their being human, created as spiritual beings 
in God's image as free spirits, with moral 
responsibilities to choose good or evil, “they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

When one believes in man as tempted and 
yielding to sin yet infinitely precious, certain 
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things happen. He is marked by humility. 
He will never stand up in the temple, as the 
Pharisee did, and thank God he is not as 
other men are. Rather, like the publican, 
he will say: “God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.” Yet he will live with faith and hope 
and enthusiasm for human living, with self- 
respect and respect for others because he 
will remember that for such persons Christ 
did not disdain to die. He will be marked 
by ever-increasing compassion. Whether 
men are black or brown or red or yellow or 
white, marked by riches or poverty, wisdom 
or ignorance, cleanliness or filthiness; he 
will remember that behind these outward 
facts is a human spirit, a human soul, cre- 
ated in God’s image, often suffering, always 
infinitely precious, and meriting our com- 
passion. So Albert Schweitzer reminds us 
that no one can ever be so busy at such an 
important task as to be justified in ignoring 
a human being in need. But above all—and 
this is the main point at this moment—this 
insight into man will inspire devotion to 
democracy, the free way of life, and is its 
only adequate foundation. 


Because men are sinful, capable of inex- 
pressible brutality and exploitation, it fol- 
lows that the most dangerous thing to which 
a man may submit, or a nation may surren- 
der, is the unlimited authorization of power 
vested in a single person or a small group of 
people permanently to rule over the commu- 
nity, because that individual and those mem- 
bers of that group, like all human beings, 
are sinners. Consequently, the best protec- 
tion that a community of men and women 
have against the sinful inclinations of them 
all to the temptations of tyranny, suppres- 
sion, destructive smearing, is the distribution 
of power, the spreading of responsibility and 
privilege to participate in establishing the 
laws and authorizing some to rule, and 
recalling them and altering the laws if they 
are evil and unjust. Because men are sin- 
ful, taken in negative terms, democracy is 
implied as a means by which the many in- 
dividuals may at least protect themselves 
against the sinfulness of each other by dis- 
tributing the power broadly among them all. 

On the other hand, because man is of 
infinite worth as a child of God and possesses 
certain inalienable God-given rights, like 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, he 
therefore by his very nature possesses a 
methaphysical and eternal moral right to 
participate with all other human beings 
equally in determining the nature of the 
community, the character of the laws, the 
personalities of those who shall rule over him 
at his discretion. In this connection, it is 
not surprising that Thomas Jefferson was 
digging down deep into the heart of the 
matter when he one time asked: “Can the 
liberties of a nation long endure when it 
is forgotten that these liberties are the gifts 
of God?” . 

What I am trying to suggest to you then, 
is this: That the most fundamental factor 
in the inspiration and development of de- 
mocracy in America, the inspiration of the 
Founding Fathers, and the indispensable 
insight for the future is this insight into 
the sinful and infinitely precious nature of 
man under the judgment and the love of 
God. If our young people, and indeed our 
older people, are to have the solid founda- 
tions, the replenishing reservoirs of inspira- 
tion and power, essential to the survival and 
prospering of democracy in America, and 
indeed throughout the world, they must, in 
their minds and hearts, their spirits and 
emotions, recapture and ponder recurrently 
this vision of man as sinner and as infinitely 
precious under the judgment and the grace 
of God. 

May this insight into the nature of man 
and its consequent implications for democ- 
racy and the spirit of freedom, which in- 
spired the souls of our Fathers, 
take deep root in the minds and spirits of 
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all Americans, and above all, of this com. 
ing generation of young men and womey 
light which is the light of liberty and 
life that is life indeed. 





And Still Another Russian Bomber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I respect. 
fully call the attention of my colleagues 
in this Congress to an article in yester. 
day’s Washington Post and Times Her. 
ald by the Alsop brothers, which de. 
scribes still another Russian jet bomber, 
This is not the TU-39, comparable to 
our own B-52, flown over Moscow during 
the May Day air show. It is the TU-37, 
comparable to our own B-47 twin-engine 
jet, to which the groups of our Strategic 
Air Command are slowly being con- 
verted. So far as I know, the informa- 
tion given by the Alsops is the first in. 
formation published on this Russian 
bomber. 

I do not know where the Alsops got 
their information. I do know that much, 
if not most, of our information about 
Russian strength and Russian aircraft 
has reached the people of the United 
States through other than official 
sources. That does not mean it is any 
the less correct. Usually a belated offi- 
cial statement confirms what the Ameri- 
can people, thanks to the service of the 
American press, has already known for 
some time. I do not doubt the infor- 
mation now revealed about the TU-37, 
that 9 of these bombers have been ob- 
served flying in formation together, or 
that they are coming off the Russian 
assembly line at the rate of 30 per month. 


Nor do I doubt that once again we have 
made another foolishly optimistic mis- 
calculation about Russian technology, 
Russian production, and Russian inten- 
tions. As usual we have been neglecting 
research and development while the Rus- 
sians have forged ahead. This body has 
just recently approved a cut of over $21 
million in Air Force research funds for 
fiscal year 1955. The Russians have once 
again achieved a time jump, which gives 
them the advantage of calling the turns. 
And if they call for war, our disadvan- 
tage in meeting aggression will be even 
greater than our current disadvantage 
in trying to keep the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent 
of my colleagues I wish to insert in the 
Recorp this latest evidence of Russian 
Air Force buildup—and American com- 
placency. The article referred 
follows: 





Tue Soviets CatcH UP 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Soviet heavy bomber program is now 
approximately 2 years ahead of the schedule 
forecast for it by the American military iD 
telligence analysis. 

Because of this unforeseen success, the alr- 
atomic striking power of the Soviet Unio2, 
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now being reinforced with hydrogen bombs, 
may soon be fairly close to catching up with 
America’s air-atomic striking power. 

An American lead can no doubt be main- 
tained. But 2 years are perhaps allowed, 
pefore this country is as gravely threatened 
py the Soviet strategic air army, as the So- 
yiet Union is now threatened by our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

This short run prospect, combined with 
the somewhat longer run but no less bleak 
prospects in the field of intercontinental 
guided missiles, can be expected to have far- 
reaching effects on American and free world 
planning and policy. 

The world knows one—but only one—of 
the facts that form the basis‘of the foregoing 
new assessment, In the May Day air show 
at Moscow, the Red air force somewhat os- 
tentatiously exhibited a new four-engined 
jet bomber. This plane, called the Tupolev— 
39, is comparable to our own B-52. 

The plane shown was undoubtedly a pro- 
totype, but the prototype is thought to have 
passed the flight test stage. Thus the Tupo- 
jJev-39 is probably ready to be ordered into 
full production. 

Building this new four-engined jet would 
nave to be regarded as a major and fairly 
chilling Soviet achievement, even if there 
were not more of the same. 

The real danger signal, however, was not 
the appearance of the Tupolev-39, which has 
already been described, but the discovery of 
the Tupolev-37, which has not been revealed 
until now. 

The Tupolev-37 is also a jet-engined 
strategic bomber, similar in size to our B-47. 
Its very large air intakes have caused some 
argument among the analysts. The point 
disputed is whether this is actually a two- 
engined jet, like the B-47, or whether it 
has two sets of two engines each, coupled 
together so that each set can be served by a 
single air intake. 

Moreover, nine of these new aircraft have 
been observed flying in formation together. 
For this and other reasons, the Tupolev-37 
is supposed to be in full production already. 
Pentagon analysts now give an official esti- 
mate that the current output is approxi- 
mately 30 planes per month. 

Our B-47 production rate is of course 
higher than this; and a good many groups 
in the strategic air commend have already 
exchanged the obsolescent B—50’s and B-29’s 
for the new twin-engined jet. 

But with the Tupolev-37 coming off the 
line at the rate of 30 per month, the Soviet 
strategic air army should have something 
like 720 of these bombers in service at the 
end of 2 years. By the end of 2 years, the 
Kremlin will also possess a sufficient stock 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. With the 
new jets plus an adequate stock of weapons 
of total destruction, Soviet air striking pow- 
er will become truly decisive. 

That does not mean, of.course, that all 
the Soviet Union’s strategic air problems are 
now going to be magically solved. The 
Tupolev-37's, and perhaps the Tupolev-39’s 
as well, will need refueling to reach Amer- 
ican targets, Just as the B-47’s will need re- 
fueling to reach Soviet targets. Refueling 
has not been practiced by the Russian air- 
= as long or as intensively as by our air- 

en. 

On the other hand, the unexpected appear- 
ance of these planes means that we have 
made another foolishly optimistic miscal- 
culation. It is very much like the miscal- 
culation that was shown up by the Soviet 
atomic tests in September 1949. And, in a 
sense, the results are almost as grave. 

With the growth of the stocks of atomic 
and h bombs on both sides of the 
World contest, the power to deliver the 
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weapons of total destruction becomes even 
more vital than the weapons themselves. 

The time jump which the Soviets have 
achieved is especially significant because of 
the languid and loitering approach to the 
gigantic problem of America’s air defense. 
Two years have now passed since the Lincoln 
project first rendered its famous report, out- 
lining an effective American air defense for 
the atomic.age. Nearly a year has passed 
since the Bull Report, by the committee that 
was supposed to lay down the Eisenhower 
administration’s final policy in this matter. 

More money is being spent on air defense— 
spending is probably at the rate of $5 billion 
a year by now—but the truly essential things 
have not been done and are not now being 
done, There is no promise yet of really 
adequate warning systems or really adequate 
interception systems for a really adequate 
command system. 

The state of the work on warning systems 
is illustrative of the state of the whole prob- 
lem. The earliest possible warning is of 
course the key to effective air defense. For 
budgetary and other reasons, however, the 
administration decided last summer to start 
by trying to establish an intermediate warn- 
ing line, the so-called McGill line, crossing 
Canada at the 57th parallel. 

Pernickety negotiations for the establish- 
ment of this intermediate warning line 
have been carried on with the Canadians 
for many months. There have been diffi- 
culties about sending in American person- 
nel to man the radar equipment, about 
whether the equipment should be made in 
America or Canada, and so on. The joint 
Canadian-American establishment of the 
McGill line Mfhs been agreed upon in prin- 
ciple, but the McGill line is not yet being 
built. 

By the same token, Project Corrode was 
belatedly set up to test the very advanced 
special equipment advocated by the Lincoln 
scientists for a much more advanced warn- 
ing line, somewhere about the 72d parallel. 
This project has now been brilliantly suc- 
cessful. But until very recently, at least, 
nothing had been said to the Canadians 
about extending the warning system to this 
advanced line. 

In this same fashion, the great value of 
early warning is that it gives you more than 
one opportunity to knock out the attacker. 
One fighter plane or rocket may have no 
more than a 15-percent chance of making a 
kill. But if the attacker has to run the 
gauntlet of 5 interceptions by fighters or 
rockets, his chance of being Knocked down 
will be 75 percent. 

Yet no serious effort is being made to fill 
in behind the McGill line with a net of fighter 
and rocket bases. Once again, the question 
has not even been raised with the Canadians, 
unless this happened very recently. By the 
same token, a unified continental defense 
command is plainly needed. But this has 
neither been mentioned to the Canadians, 
nor even agreed upon between our own com- 
peting services. 

In view of all these facts, the question now 
has to be asked whether the air defense op- 
portunity has not been altogether missed. 
Two years ago, an all-out effort might have 
given us an air defense that would save two- 
thirds or three-quarters of our cities from 
destruction. With the new Soviet jet bomb- 
ers already in the air, time may now be lack- 
ing to do this vital job. : 

Add that another feature of the Moscow 
airshow was the exhibition of an important 
new night fighter. Add further that the 
Soviets have been going all out to improve 
their air defenses since the end of the sec- 
ond war. It can then be seen why the ap- 
pearance of the Soviet bomber has caused 
very deep concern, 
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The Menace of Comic Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
T. E. Murphy, which recently appeared 
in the Reader’s Digest, which gives an 
excellent picture of the menace existing 
today to our juveniles in the form of 
comic books—many, many of them being 
depraved pictorial materials of the low- 
est order. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For THE Kippres To REap 
(By T. E. Murphy) 

(Evrror’s Note.—T. E. Murphy, columnist 
and editorial writer for the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, initiated Hartford’s crusade against 
crime comics by writing a column entitled 
“Design for Murder.” His newspaper fol- 
lowed this up with a series of amplifying 
news stories, while Murphy kept pounding 
away at the subject in editorials. Hart. 
‘ford’s success in getting the worst crime 
comics off the newsstands is a tribute to the 
initiative and persistence of this writer and 
his newspaper.) 


It began last December, when a neighbor’s 
child. left a couple of comic books at our 
house. I picked them up casually and began 
riffing through the pages. I could not have 
been more startled if I had stepped acci- 
dentally on a pair of king cobras. The comic 
books were loaded with the most depraved 
pictorial material I had ever seen. “Surely 
these are not sold in my town,” I said un- 
believingly. “To our children?” 

They were. At the corner drugstore I 
found counterparts of those two crime 
comics, and dozens more ‘that contained an 
equal amount of sewage. I said to the drug- 
gist, “Do you know the kind of filth you 
are selling to the children?” He gestured 
unhappily. “I don’t have time to read 
them,” he said. 

That was my first lesson in apathy. 

The second was when I spoke to other par- 
ents. They shrugged the matter off. Vio- 
lence, they said, is normal in children. Not 
until they had seen with their own eyes 
that it is not violence but abnormality, 
perversion, and decay that these so-called 
comics purvey did they begin to awaken. 
And when they awakened, we succeeded, to- 
gether, in driving the filthiest of these books 
off the stands of our city and surrounding 
towns. 

It is not enough to talk about these books. 
People have to be shown. So, in order to 
brief myself for my newspaper writing, I 
have waded through hundreds of comics in 
recent weeks. 

I feel as though I have been trudging 
through a sewer. Here is a terrible twilight 
zone between sanity and madness, an area 
peopled by monsters, grave robbers, human- 
flesh eaters. Here everything that the hu- 
man mind has come to venerate and respect 
through the years of civilization is spat 
upon and trampled. Here ordinary murder 
is mild—mix it with sex, mayhem, adultery, 
patricide, matricide, necrophilia, vampirism. 
Only in the tamest volumes is a character 
permitted to die by knife or gun. This is 
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the literary offal we have been permitting a 
few conscienceless publishers to pour into 
the minds of our children—for profit. 

Here are some sample, run-of-the-mill 

lots: 

- Lucy ts 10 years old and in the fourth 
grade. Her parents are not good to her and 
she would prefer to live with her aunt in a 
nicer house. Her chance comes when her 
mother, Mrs. Johnson, starts to elope with 
a lover. When the two are confronted by 
Mr. Johnson as they emerge from the house, 
bags packed, Lucy, watching from a second- 
story window, picks off her daddy with a 32. 
The lover runs, whereupon Lucy places the 
gun in her fainting mommy's hand. Mommy 
and her lover are later seen in the electric 
chair. Then, in the finale of Patricide Pays, 
Lucy is seen smiling and winking because 
she now lives with her aunt in the nicer 
house. 

That one was available for tiny tots on 
the newsstands in our town until our recent 
cleanup—and may be on your newsstand 
now. 

In the same book are also the following 
stories: (1) A father beats his daughter to 
death, thinking it is her lover. (2) A man 
is hypnotized into whipping another to death 
with tire chains. (The hypnotist is a 
wronged husband.) (3) A man hires a pro- 
fessional killer to knock off his wife’s lover. 
(A reconciliation brings death to the hus- 
band.) 

Thus youngsters can obtain four different 
kinds of intrafamily murder in one 10-cent 
volume. 

Consider then the case of Bloody Mary, 
also formerly on our stands. Mary chokes 
her foster mother with a rope, puts the 
finger on her foster father so that he is 
sent to the gallows for a crime he did not 
commit. Later she stabs a psychiatrist and 
burns his records to conceal her peccadilloes. 

In another gem entitled “I Killed Mary” 
(the name Mary is popular with the pur- 
veyors of this literary dung), an inferior boy 
named Bobby meets a girl named Mary and 
walks home with her. They stop in a barn 
because it is raining. There she is shown 
reclining on the hay. He makes advances to 
her, but she laughs at the “sissy.” There- 
upon he picks up an ax and is shown hack- 
ing her to death. There is a closeup of the 
girl's undraped leg as she lies murdered. 
Later the boy is shown hanging from the 
rafters of the barn, a suicide. 

That book was bought only a few yards 
from a spot where a 10-year-old girl had 
been choked to death by a sex pervert just 
a few days previously. 

There were many other detailed recipes for 
murder on the same newsstand. In one, a 
detailed drawing showed how to rig & gun 
on a door so that it would fire on the next 
person to open the door. Another showed 
how to follow your wife to the subway plat- 
form and force her over the edge by pushing 
people against her. 

One current comic is dedicated frankly “to 
the kiddies, a revolting yarn reeking with 
fear.” It concerns a wronged husband who 
makes wife and lover dig their own graves 
and then kills them. After 10 days the 
partially decomposed bodies arise—joined to- 
gether—and pursue the murderer. He fires 
his gun into the “decaying maggoty flesh,” 
but it “didn't stop—it came groping toward 
him.” The description ends at this point 
and a witch says, “I wish I could tell you 
in detail just what Sharon and her lover did 
to Larry, but how revolting can one get?” 
We wonder. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly the 
role in these comics of cannibalism—the 
most deeply rooted of all human taboos. 
When we cannot be appalled at cannibalism, 
spelled out to the last bloody detail, what 
can shock us? Is the day-in, day-out de- 
lineation of this subject fit for small chil- 
dren? 
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Here in a 10-cent book is a dining-room 
table on which lies a half-eaten human car- 
cass. Here is a half-draped woman—breasts 
and legs emphasized as usual—and leaning 
over her is a crone with a cleaver saying she 
can hardly wait for the nice, soft white flesh. 
Here is a cover showing a monster telephon- 
ing for room service and asking that a bell- 
boy be sent up. Not food, he emphasizes, 
but a boy—he’s hungry. 

The prize goes to a crime comic called 
The Feast of the Ghouls. This concerns 
a man who, while he neither eats nor drinks 
during the day, grows fatter and more por- 
cine all the time as the result of his noc- 
turnal activity. Periodically the police are 
dismayed to find human bodies partially 
eaten as though by a wild animal. A tidy 
picture of the corpses in sexes and age groups 
is shown. 

Finally the man invites his niece and his 
secretary to attend an international gour- 
mets’ meeting in Italy. When they arrive 
they find a table surrounded by fat, hungry- 
looking men, but nothing on the board. 
When asked about food, the uncle announces 
that the niece and the secretary are to be 
the meal. 

Do these rather mild samplings surprise 
you? The odds are that some of these very 
books are available to your children. If you 
are shocked, then you have taken the first 
step in overcoming the moral apathy that 
grips us. The second is to pass on your 
feelings to the man who sells these poisonous 
tidbits. Suppose he sold poisoned candy to 
your children. What would you do? 

Portunately, sunlight is a great killer of the 
enemies of man. Your newgstand can be 
cleansed by letting in purifying light—by 
reporting precisely what that stand contains. 
Go to your Pee go to your PTA, go to 
your service organization, go to your news- 
paper, and demand that this situation be 
given the sunlight treatment—with these 
understandings: (1) That many comic books 
are good (some are educational, others down- 
right funny); (2) that this is not a prudish 
campaign against cops and robbers, cowboys 
and Indians (such interests are normal in- 
terests of childhood, whereas adultery, necro- 
philia and cannibalism are not). 

When the Hartford Courant decided to let 
in the sunlight, we Jumped in with all the 
power at our disposal. To start off, we did 
an almost unprecedented thing for a con- 
servative newspaper—we lowered the mast- 
head of the paper and across the top of 
page 1, on the biggest circulation day, Sun- 
day, exploded “Depravity for Children, 10 
Centsa Copy.” With the hard-hitting article 
which followed was a photomontage show- 
ing the covers of the worst of the crime 
comics. 


The effect was immediate and dramatic. 
Wholesale newsdealers sent notices to re- 
tailers to return all books they considered 
bad. We kept the crusade going with other 
news stories and editorials. And, in the 
days that followed, the Courant was able to 
print headlines like these, referring encour- 
agingly to our surrounding area: “Board of 
Education, Others, Join Fight on Comics; 
Haddam Stores Stop Sale of Horror Comic 
Books; VFW in 30 Towns Backs Fight on 
Comics Menace; Simsbury KC Cleans Up 
Comics in Seven Towns; New Britain Comics 
Drive Begins.” 

Individuals and groups of individuals had 
merely been awaiting responsible leadership. 
And, paradoxically, the happiest men of all 
have been the newsstand operators. Uni- 
formly their reaction has been: “Good. 
We're victims of a system. We don’t like 
the dirty books, but how can we check on 
everything we sell?” In the past, the con- 
test had been going to the makers of these 
filthy books by default. 

Any community can clean up the crime- 
comic situation if a few responsible people 
will set themselves to the task. To rail 
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against comic books in general serves no 
useful purpose. You have to do something 
about the filthy books in particular. yoy; 
hometown newspaper can do the job if you 
will pitch in and help. 

Give the people the specifications, as we 
have done in Hartford, and the people react, 
as they always do, on the side of good. 





The Importance of the European Defense 
Community to the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, that appeared in the 
Department of State Bulletin, May 17, 
1954, issue. 

I concur in his statements that the 
formation of a European Defense Com- 
munity is of the utmost importance to 
stop the Soviet plans of aggression and 
of dividing the countries so as to under- 
mine the collective and individual secu- 
rity of the free world. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EUROPEAN DEFENSE 
COMMUNITY TO THE FREE Wor.Lp 


(By Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
representative to the United Nations) 


To me any Franco-American meeting is 
always something special—something stim- 
ulating, interesting, and valuable. 

To Americans who think in terms of the 
arts, of culture, and of graceful living, 
Prance is eternally fascinating. 


To Americans who think in terms of his- 
tory, of statesmanship, of strategy, France is 
eternally important. 

Both nations have such strong common 
interests that it is odd to read in the papers, 
as we have lately, of those who get discour- 
aged about the situation. To those of us 
who have known France for a long time it is 
never possible to get pessimistic, and it ts in 
that spirit, as one who has known France 
for a long time and who does not get pessi- 
mistic, that I speak to you today. 

My own associations and memories go back 
to school days before the First World War. 
As a boy I played in the Champs Elysees. I 
saw the annual wreath-laying ceremony at 
the base of the statue of Strasbourg in the 
Place de la Concorde and, inescapably, ab- 
sorbed some of the spirit which that moving 
event symbolized. I can remember well the 
strength and vigor of France. In fact, there 
are events which occurred then which are 
more vivid to me than many things which 
happened last week. In particular, I re- 
member the mobilization in 1914 when the 
drums beat in every French village, when the 
farmers brought their horses into the central 
market place to turn them over to the Army 
and to be branded. It was a drumbeat which 
marked the beginning of 4 years of heroic 
fighting by the armies of France—fighting 
which was in the interests of all free peo- 
ples and which was of such bloody intensity 
that it left its tragic imprint for generations. 

So much has been said and written about 
the fall of France in 1940 that the remark- 
able resurgence of France and the heroic ac- 
complishments of French resistance after 
that tragic date are sometimes overlooked. 
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It so happens that I was in the vicinity of 
pir Hacheim in the Libyan desert when 
General Koenig and the Free French made 
their heroic stand on the southern end of 
the British minefield against General Rom- 
mel's attempt to come around that import- 
flank in the spring of 1942. 
was side by side with the French 
Expeditionary Corps in Italy where it made 
such a valiant record of vigorous offense. 

In the summer of 1944 occurred the land- 
ing in southern France, and I went ashore 
with the troops of the Ninth Colonial Infan- 
try Division which, I believe, was the first 
French division in the southern France op- 
eration to set foot on the soil of France. 
The French troops liberated Toulon and Mar- 
geilles and, with their American comrades 
in arms, advanced up the valley of the 
Rhone—and the hospitable welcome which 
was extended to us Americans by the people 
of France at that time was something which 
will always live in our memories. It was in- 
tensely memorable and intensely touching. 

That hospitable welcome was something 
unique in my experience. So also was the 
strength of the French resistance movement. 
It was so well organized all through that 

of France that German forces were in 
many large areas denied the use of the roads. 
The French resistance movement was a pow- 
erful ally to the armies which were liberat- 

southern France. 
"Seat these French forces grew. They 
grew into the army detachment of the Alps 
under the command of General Doyen, which 
held the Franco-Italian border. 

There was also the army detachment of 
the Atlantic under the command of General 
de Larminat, which contained the German 
forces in the Atlantic pockets and eventually 
destroyed them. 

Then there was the First French Army 
commanded by that great Frenchman, Mar- 
shal de Lattre—who was later to become my 
great friend—which went from the beaches 
of southern France through the Vosges 
Mountains and into the heart of southern 
Germany and Austria. That magnificent 
army never failed to achieve its objective 
and carried out every instruction which was 
given to it in a splendid manner. And, of 
course, if those French troops had not been 
there, we here in the United States would 
have had to supply them ourselves.. On their 
shoulder patch were the arms of the city 
of Colmar and the words, “Rhin-Danube,” 
and it was in that historic city that Marshal 
de Lattre decorated me with the Legion 
d@Honneur and Croix de Guerre with palm, 
the insignia of which I am wearing here to- 
day and which, for the whole of my life, are 
an honor of unique significance and meaning 
to me, 
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HEROISM AT DIEN BIEN PHU 


And now the world admires the heroism of 
French fightingmen at Dien Bien Phu who 
stand squarely in the tradition of their older 
brothers at Bir Hacheim and at Colmar and 
of the French regular army. May God pre- 
serve them in safety. 

Those days in World War II were very 
grim and very difficult even when compared 
with out present state of umeasy peace. Be- 
cause, even though our present state is dis- 
tracting and disorderly and often causes 
us worries and brings sad losses every day in 
Indochina, it is nonetheless true that a 
state of honorable peace, however imperfect 
and even though punctuated with bloody 
actions like those which took place in Korea 
and are now taking place in Indochina, is 
better than all-out worldwide war. ; 

In 1944 and 1945, on the other hand, when 
we were engaged in an all-out war, the 
United States commander, General Devers, 
gave orders to the French under his com- 
mand and Marshal de Lattre in turn gave 
orders to a large number of American troops, 
‘nd in both cases these orders involved loss 
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of life. Yet, in spite of this stark reality, 
our relations were successful. I often think 
that, if the Americans and the French could 
get along as well together as they did in 
1944 and 1945, when our relationships in- 
volved the actual loss of so much human 
life, that there could be no valid reason for 
despairing of solving today’s problems, diffi- 
cult and complicated though they are. 

The French record since the end of World 
War II is as remarkable as its record in its 
struggle for liberation. We must never for- 
get that we owe primarily to Frenchmen 
credit for the political initiative, vision, and 
statesmanship which have gone into the cre- 
ation of such novel and original political and 
economic concepts as the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Defense 
Community, and the European Political 
Community. 

Yet, in the face of this record in war and 
peace, there are those in both countries who 
allow themselves to become unduly dis- 
tressed by the utterances of individual polit- 
ical figures in both countries who do not 
speak for their own country at all. What a 
lack of sound judgment it is to allow our- 
selves to be impressed by these unrepresenta- 
tive and raucous voices. To do so serves 
only the Communists—which, of course, is 
why they call so much attention to them. 

It is from this background, beginning in 
boyhood, going all through my life, and in- 
cluding the terrible days of war, that I am 
speaking today. It is a background of close 
association with France under difficult con- 
ditions. It is animated by the affection one 
feels for men and women with whom one has 
been thrown in good weather and in foul, 
particularly at those times when the going 
was rough. There is something special and 
precious about the affection one feels for per- 
sons whose sufferings one knows and whose 
courage one observes and admires. With 
friends so close, failure to be frank would 
be wrong. it is in that spirit that I speak 
today—and on matters which affect both our 
countries with equal closeness. 

It is in that spirit that I admit at the out- 
set how very difficult are the issues which 
France confronts and how natural and proper 
it is for France to be deliberate, to take her 
time, and to hear all sides of the question. 

The problem of Indochina is agonizing. 
We not only salute the brave Frenchmen who 
have fallen there; we thoroughly understand 
the vast importance of Indochina not only 
to France but to the whole free world. The 
American people recognize that the French 
Union forces are fighting a modern Ther- 
mopylae—holding off the barbarian hordes 
who seek to impress free people into tyranny. 
The United States is determined—working 
in conjunction with France, with Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, and with other free 
nations concerned—to help prevent the 
spread of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
system to southeast Asia. 

In Europe the momentous decision con- 
cerning the establishment of a common de- 
fense community is approaching its culmi- 
nation. The European Defense Community 
was proposed by the Government of Prance. 
I well remember being in Paris in November 
1950 and having Marshal de Lattre outline to 
me the broad ideas which later became the 
underlying concepts of the European Defense 
Community. 

This proposal won and continues to hold 
wide support in the United States and else- 
where. 


UNITED STATES-UNITED KINGDOM SUPPORT FOR 
DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


Indeed, within the last week both the 
United States and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments have given the most specific evi- 
dence of that support, in the form of solemn 
assurances from both Governments that they 
will continue to maintain in Europe such 


armed strength as may be necessary and 
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appropriate to contribute their fair shares 
of the forces needed for the joint defense 
of the North Atlantic area while a threat 
to that area exists. The two Governments 
have further reaffirmed their undertaking to 
regard any action from whatever quarter 
which threatens the integrity or the unity 
of the European Defense Community as a 
threat to their own security. 

You have just seen President Eisenhower's 
personal statement along this line. Thus, 
those in Europe who have hesitated to sup- 
port the concept of the European Defense 
Community because of lack of confidence in 
American and British support of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community should have any 
last lingering doubts resolved. 

Let me review for a moment what the 
European Defense Community promises, and 
what might be some of the effects of failure 
to put it into effective operation. 

It is a plan which makes it possible for 
Germany to contribute to its own defense 
and to that of Europe in a European rather 
than in a German national framework. 

It offers the prospect of a stable and effec- 
tive European military system which would 
permit a practicable defense of central 
Europe, toward which the United States and 
other non-European powers could make ap- 
preciable contributions. 

It thus holds out the hope of providing for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the broader Atlantic Community a founda- 
tion of strength on the continent of Europe. 

It is a step toward a state of affairs which 
would bring France and Germany into a 
system which would at long last make them 
partners rather than rivals and in which, 
therefore, France would no longer need to 
fear an adversarial relationship with Ger- 
many. This in itself is a development of 
vast significance—in fact it is one tle sig- 
nificance of which could literally be meas- 
ured in terms of centuries. 

People distinguished for their logic and 
their realism can, we hope, see that Ger- 
mans must participate in the defense of 
Germany; that, indeed, it would be unjust 
to France if German nonparticipation caused 
France to carry an undue part of the 
load of combat in the tragic event of any 
future war. The European Defense Com- 
munity thus represents the best way of 
bringing about a German defense contribu- 
tion which is actually indispensable. 

The European Defense Community is a 
military system, the control of which rests 
in the hands of all its members. 

Its establishment would provide effective 
means to curb, not to incite, military adven- 
tures on the part of any of its.members if, 
as appears unlikely, the will for such ad- 
ventures were somehow to develop. 

On the other hand, a failure to establish 
the European Defense Community would be 
regarded by the Soviet Union as a victory 
of epic proportions for her diplomacy and 
propaganda, Mr. Molotov’s refusal at Berlin 
to take even the slightest step leading to a 
relaxation of tensions in Europe leaves us 
no room for doubt that, if the Buropean 
Defense Community were to fail, the Soviet 
Union would immediately press forward in 
every way to achieve its other objectives. 

These objectives would certainly include 
the isolation of each nation of the free world 
from the other. 

After this had been accomplished the So- 
viet Union would use its subversive tactics 
against each nation separately having, of 
course, as the final goal the destruction of 
all that nation’s freedom, 

The effectuation of the European Defense 
Community therefore would be a great step 
toward defeating the primary Soviet objec- 
tives of dividing the countries from each 
other and of thus undermining the collec- 
tive and individual security of the free world. 

The issues which France confronts today 
are very difficult and no one who studies them 
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can fail to appreciate thelr magnitude. But 
they are the kind of issues which a power 
wielding real influence in world affairs must 
meet. And western security efforts cannot 
possibly be successful if France does not do 
so. The important role that France is play- 
ing in international affairs today is because 
in her noble history she has met great issues 
and her friends not only wish and hope—they 
are confident—that she will continue to do 
so. The presence and influence of France 
are essential to the formulation and support 
of the kind of world for which we are striv- 
ing. 

We are now all traveling together along the 
road of closer association and cooperation 
between European countries, which the fore- 
sight of French leaders opened up 4 or 5 
years ago. We must continue on this road 
if Soviet aggression is to be prevented and 
if a strong Europe is to be built. For all 
these great goals France is indispensable. 

I have discussed the signficance of the 
European Defense Community to France, to 
Europe, to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
gation, and to Soviet expansionism. 


CLOSE UNITED STATES-FRENCH RELATIONSHIP 


Let me in closing ask you to look at it from 
the standpoint of the United States rela- 
tionship with Europe seen in the light of 
history. 

In our history the importance of France 
has been manifested many times. It was 
first shown when France helped us get our 
independence. Then in this century we 
Americans have shown by our actions—by 
the solemn fact that thousands of our young 
men are buried in France in joint defense of 
French soil—how important France is to us. 

In World War I and World War II, we 
arrived in Europe after the trouble began. 
Now we are there already. We have six divi- 
sions in Europe. We are there of our own 
free will—because our French friends wanted 
us to be there and also because we believed 
it was in the interest of our own security for 
us to be there. We want to stay there, and, 
if conditions are such as to give us a modi- 
cum of faith in the future, I believe we will 
stay there as long as we are needed. And 
we would do so, I think, for the good and 
sufficient reason that we are convinced that, 
if the United States had been in Europe in 
1914 and 1939 and if the warlords of those 
eras had known for sure that we would 
intervene, then neither the Kaiser nor Hitler 
would have ever begun their aggressions. 

Therefore we feel that the presence of the 
United States in Europe now is a deterrent 
to any would-be dictator or warlord. 

We point out the following utterly salient 
and basic fact—that with us in the picture 
any potential German numerical superiority 
will be compietely balanced. 

But, of course, we can only be there as part 
of a total European defense so intelligently 
organized that it would in the tragic event 
of war have a reasonable chance of success. 

The question of creating a European de- 
fense community is, therefore, a question of 
the largest moment for all of us. While we 
naturally understand the emotions which it 
evokes we regard it as utterly vital to the 
future of free peoples. We see no acceptable 
alternative. For these reasons we welcome 
the decision of the French Government to 
hold the ratification debate in the immedi- 
ate future. 

I say all this both as a friend of France 
and as a man with 13 years of service in the 
United States Senate behind him who took 
an active part in 1951 in the Senate debate 
on the sending of the six United States divi- 
sions to Europe. These are opinions based 
on long experience and offered in friendship. 

They are offered in the unquestioning faith 
that our two countries, which have meant 
so much to each other throughout history, 
will continue onward together, animated by 
that belief in the rights of man which has 
always bound them together. 
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Report More Munitions Latin America 
Bound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 22, 
1954: 


Report More Muntrions LATIN AMERICA 
Bounpb 


(By James E. Warner) 


WasHINGTON, May 21.—The United States 
Government has information that other 
arms-laden ships from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain may be on the.way to Central America, 
Representative Patrick J. HILLINGs, Republi- 
can, of California, said tonight. 

The State and Defense Departments had 
no comment on the report, but it is known 
that this Government is pressing both in 
this hemisphere and in Europe inquiries into 
the case of the British-chartered Swedish 
ship Alfhem, which discharged 1,900 tons, or 
an estimated $10 million worth, of suspected 
small arms from Stettin, in Red-dominated 
Poland, at Puertos Barrios, in Guatemala. 

“With reports of Russian submarines off 
the Central American coast, and these re- 
ports of additional munitions-carrying 
freighters en route there,” Representative 
HILLINGs said, “it is imperative that we deny 
the use of the Panama Canal te any sus- 
picious vessels. It is obvious from recent de- 
velopments that the Kremlin is stepping up 
its drive to establish a beachhead on this 
continent.” 

While official silence prevailed over what 
steps, if any, are being taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the Alfhem arms landing, it be- 
came obvious that agencies of the United 
States Government are keeping a sharp eye 
on such suspect shipping. 

A ship was searched in Puerto Rico within 
the last few days on suspicion of carrying 
arms, Representative HILLINGs reported. 
None was found. It was known also to this 
Government that the itinerary of the Al/- 
hem, originally with Dakar as the port of 
destination, was changed three times while 
she was at sea. 

These developments accompanied a joint 
announcement by the Departments of State 
and Defense of the signing yesterday of a 
bilateral military assistance agreement be- 
tween the United States and Honduras. 


TENTH AGREEMENT 


Tt is the 10th such agreement signed by 
the United States with Latin American Re- 
publics within the framework, both of the 
Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947, and the United 
Nations Charter. Such treaties previously 
were signed with Ecuador, Peru, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, the Dominican 
Republic and Nicaragua. They result from 
the continuous planning of the Inter- 
American Defense Board which sits here. 

The two departments, in announcing the 
signing of the Honduran treaty at a time 
when attempted Communist penetration of 
the Western Hemisphere is very much to the 
fore, said such treaties illustrate the spirit 
of cooperation prevailing among the Ameri- 
can Republics which makes it possible for 
them to concentrate, through self-help and 
mutual aid, upon increasing their ability to 
contribute to the collective defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Best information available to this Govern- 
ment regarding the Alfjhem cargo is that it 
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contained $10 million worth of smal! arms 
and light fieldpieces. The total annual 
budget of Guatemala is $60 million, so that 
both the size and the secrecy surround 
the shipment are matters of grave concer; 
to this Government. Originally the ship. 
ment showed on the ship’s manifest as Op- 
tical glass and laboratory supplies. 

One informed source noted that a Gua. 
temalan diplomat had conceded there were 
400 tons of arms in the ship, unloaded yp. 
der heavy guard under the supervision of 
the Guatemalan Minister of War, and that 
1,900 tons of optical glass and laboratory 
equipment would supply all the laboratories 
and equip every Guatemalan with glasses of 
very thick lenses indeed. 

Original sailing orders of the Aljhem 
would have put her in Dakar. Two days out 
of that north African port the ship was or. 
dered to Curacao, Dutch West Indies. Two 
days out of this Caribbean port the ship was 
ordered to Puerto Cortez, in Honduras. But 
long before reaching that port the ship was 
ordered to its final destination, Puerto Bar. 
rios, Guatemala. 

All these facts were known to the United 
States Government, it was learned tonight, 
before it announced arrival of the arms ship. 
ment, a development which both the State 
Department and President Eisenhower have 
described as serious and grave. 





The Superior Virtues of the Common 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an excellent edito- 
rial entitled “The Common People?” 
which appeared in the April 24, 1954, 
issue of the Framingham (Mass.) News. 

This brief but. pointed essay very 
strikingly reminds us that the great 
heart and soul of America is the united 
character and courage of the average 
everyday individual American. 

The article follows: 

Tue ComMMoN PEOPLE? 


Designating a major portion of the Na 
tion’s population, the expression, the com- 
mon people, applies to the millions humble 
and nameless, who live to serve. They are 
no strangers to toil,.or the burdens which 
accompany modest circumstances. 

Actually, in no sense of the word are they 
common people except, perhaps, to the extent 
they are numerous. In all other relation- 
ships they are, in fact, superior. 


Certainly they are not common in the 
sense they are inferior as citizens of any 
community. They are the bone and sinew 
of society, the bulwark of the Nation. As 
fighting men in time of war they have never 
been equaled for bravery and endurance. 
As neighbors they are understanding and 
helpful. Whatever the call may be they are 
found trustworthy. 

But they are the constant prey of the up- 
lifters and the do-gooders. Politicians are 
ever promising to do something about the 
masses. Once it was said the Lord must 
love the common people because He made 80 
many ot them. In any mixture, human oF 
otherwise, the froth always rises to the top. 
America will endure because of the strength 
of the so-called common people, Americal 
citizenship at its best. 
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1954 : 
Remarks on the Supreme Court Decrees 
Outlawing Racial Segregation, by Hugh 
¢. Grant, Former Member of the State 


Department in Washington and United 
States Minister to Albania and Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, May 27, Hon. Hugh G, 
Grant, of Augusta, Ga., delivered a time- 
ly and forceful address to the Kiwanis 
Club of Crawfordville, Ga. Mr. Grant’s 
address deserves more than casual notice. 
He formerly served in the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, and as United 
States Minister to Albania and to Thai- 
Jand. 

The subject of this address was the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on the segregation question, 
handed down on May 17. 

Mr. Grant’s remarks show that he, as 
do others who understand and respect 
constitutional government, recognizes 
this so-called decision to be what it 
actually is—not the decision of a court 
performing its duty to decide cases 
according to the Constitution and laws, 
but a high-handed and brazen attempt 
by a group of would-be reformers to 
palm off on the country something which 
is not a legal decision at all, but a pro- 
nouncement of their own personal phi- 
losophy. They have the temerity to pro- 
claim this personal philosophy as the law 
of the land in the face of an unbroken 
line of decisions to the contrary. They 
hurdled this obstacle by saying in effect, 
What matters it that the law is against 
us? The law is what we say it is. We 
herewith change it.” 

Mr. Speaker, no Man or group of men 
has the right to overthrow our laws by 
edict. Such action will mean the end 
of constitutional government, and should 
not be countenanced or tolerated. 


Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained, I attach Mr. Grant’s address 
herewith as a part of these remarks: 

Mr. President, Chairman Portwood, fellow 
Kiwanians, distinguished guests, it is a privi- 
lege and an honor for me to speak to you 
this evening on a subject which is of the 
greatest concern to you and to me, to all 
of the people of Georgia, and to all of the 
People of the entire South. I shall discuss 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
declaring segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, and the Court’s subsequent 
decision of May 24, 1954, which in effect also 
outlaws segregation in State-controlled col- 
leges and universities, public-controlled rec- 
Teational facilities, and low-rent housing 
projects, 

It is especially fitting that I should dis- 
cuss this grave issue here in Crawfordville, 
since this was the home of one of the out- 
standing statesmen of this Nation and a 
stalwart champion of States rights, the valid- 
ity of which has been challenged today by 
the highest Court of the Nation. I refer to 
your late distinguished son, Alexander H. 


Stephens, Georgia Congressman and Gov- 
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ernor, United States Senator-elect, and Vice 
President of the Southern Confederacy. 

For background purposes, I shall outline 
the legal aspects of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions against racial segregation. Following 
the defeat of the Confederacy in the War 
Between the States, there prevailed in the 
Congress of the United States a spirit of 
vengeance against the prostrate South and 
out of this spirit there emerged the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. Radical 
Republican politicians, led by Thaddeus 
Stevens in the House and Charles Sumner 
in the Senate, planned to pass legislation 
under this amendment which would sub- 
ordinate the State governments to the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington and place 
the Republican Party in control of the 
Nation, 

The proposed amendment was first sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification in June 
1866. Thereupon every one of the former 
Confederate States except Tennessee rejected 
it. The 14th amendment was therefore de- 
feated since the approval of three-fourths 
of the States is required for ratification. 
The vengeful Republican political leaders 
were not to be denied, however.. They 
adopted ruthless measures of reprisal. The 
South was placed under rigid military occu- 
pation and rule, the white people were dis- 
franchised and the ballot placed in the 
hands of the former Negro slaves under the 
direction of avaricious northern carpetbag- 
gers. Under this regime, in 1868, the 14th 
amendment was resubmitted to the States 
for ratification. The South was helpless. 
With the Negroes and carpetbaggers control- 
ling the State legislatures and the United 
States Army controlling the voting booths 
the 14th amendment was ratified. As 
Charles Wallace Collins points out in his 
noteworthy book, Whither Solid South, the 
ratification of the 14th amendment in 1868 
“was unlawful and in violation of the Con- 
stitution.” 

And yet this 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution forms the legal basis for the Su- 
preme Court decision declaring segregation 
of the races in the public schools uncon- 
stitutional—86 years after the fraudulent 
ratification of the amendment. 

What happened between 1868 and 1954? 
According to compilation of various Court 
decisions, outlined to the Senate by Senator 
DANIEL, of Texas, a few days ago, the Supreme 
Court, in declaring segregation in the public 
schools unconstitutional, set aside at least 
5 previous Supreme Court decisions, at least 
59 State court decisions and at least 13 
Federal court decisions which upheld the 
principle of the legality of separation of 
the races. The “separate but equal” doctrine 
in racial relationships was definitely estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court 58 years ago, in 
1896, in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson in- 
volving transportation facilities in the State 
of Louisiana. Since that ruling the Supreme 
Court has applied the “separate but equal” 
doctrine in 6 cases relating to public educa- 
tion. 

Pursuant to the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities, the southern States, des- 
pite the burden imposed upon them by low- 
tax-paying Negro citizens, have made tre- 
mendous efforts in recent years to improve 
Negro education. It is significant that the 
South today spends more than 3 percent 
of its budget for schools as compared with 
2.5 percent for the rest of the Nation. In 
Georgia, for instance, during 1953-54 the 
school budget totaled $102 million, of which 
$99 million was State-appropriated funds. 
In South Carolina, where the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People initiated one of its cases for inte- 
gration of the races in the public schools, 
the State since 1951 has allocated $62 mil- 
lion for Negro-school buildings compared 
with only $31 million for white-school build- 
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But the Supreme Court, on May 17, 1954, 
by unanimous decision, threw to the four 
winds all legal precedents covering nearly 
80 years and completely ignored what the 
States, requiring segregation in the public 
schools, have accomplished toward provid- 
ing adequate educational facilities for their 
Negro populations. Furthermore, the Court 
in effect established a new national policy 
of racial integration largely on the basis 
of certain social concepts, which may be 
seriously challenged, rather than on the 
basis of the Constitution and the law. As 
one well-known correspondent for the New 
York Times reported from Washington: “The 
Court’s opinion read more like an expert 
paper on sociology than a Supreme Court 
opinion.” This appraisal hits the nail right 
on the head. Obviously, the theories of 
certain so-called social scientists and educa- 
tional experts, submitted to the Supreme 
Court by the appellants, loomed large in the 
Court’s ruling. I believe this technique is 
without precedent in the long history of the 
United States Supreme Court, which was 
established under the Constitution: to de- 
cide litigation on the basis of law. 

The plain fact is that in this decree, out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools, the 
Supreme Court adopted the role of a cru- 
sading organization for certain social theo- 
ries in the field of human relationships, 
The Court invaded the field of national leg- 
islation and it wiped out every vestige of 
States rights, nullifying not only State laws 
dealing with the local affairs of the people, 
but also abrogating certain vital sections of 
several State constitutions. 

My friends, I pose the question: Is this 
democracy; or is this fascism; or is this com- 
munism? I suggest you look up Webster's 
definition of tyranny and then reflect seri- 
ously on what you find. As R. L. M. Parks, 
editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, one 
of the oldest daily newspapers in the United 
States, declared editorially on May 20: “If 
the Supreme Court—on the question of seg- 
regation—can nullify the State constitue 
tions, abrogating the rights of the States 
(reserved to them specifically in both the 
Article of Confederation and the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States), 
then the Court can further destroy the foun- 
dations of representative government in fu- 
ture decisions dealing with matters other 
than integrating the races in the schools.” 

There is a strong belief in certain re- 
sponsible circles in this country, based on 
documentary evidence compiled by congres- 
sional committees investigating subversive 
activities, that the Communists have played 
an important role in the campaign for the 
elimination of segregation in the United 
States as a part of their subtle technique to 
weaken this Nation by fomenting internal 
strife among the American people. 

In this connection the assertion is being 
made today in some quarters that the Su- 
preme Court decree against segregation in 
the United States has strengthened our po- 
sition with our allies around the world. This 
is pure nonsense, in my judgment. On the 
contrary, we have probably weakened our 
international position by giving the impres- 
sion abroad that we are not able to stand 
on our own feet and carry on our own do- 
mestic affairs as we see fit. For instance 
what right has India, which for a thousand 
years or more has practiced the most rigid 
caste system in the world, to comment upon 
the manner in which we handle our own 
racial problem? And of all people who 
should make favorable comment on the Su- 
preme Court decision, the British are the 
very last, since they have never practiced 
racial equality in their numerous colonial 
ventures. Nevertheless, British newspapers 
were filled with eulogizing editorials of the 
Court decree. 

In these segregation cases the Supreme 
Court also assumed the role as an arm of 
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the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment since the Court followed the advice 
of President Eisenhower's Attorney General, 
Mr. Herbert Brownell. Invited as a “friend 
of the Court,” the Attorney General warned 
the Court against upholding legislation by 
the Congress under the 14th amendment in 
the field of civil rights because of the long 
line of precedents. Brownell told the Court 
that it had the judicial power itself to out- 
law segregation in the public schools of the 
States. And that is just what the Supreme 
Court did in its startling decision declaring 
public-school segregation unconstitutional. 
It followed the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
here that it was Attorney General Brown- 
ell who made a secret flight to California 
shortly before the final Court hearings in 
December of the segregation cases. The 
purpose of Brownell’s flight, the news of 
which leaked out, was to consult with Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren in regard to possible ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. Warren, 
whose judicial experience is limited, was 
subsequently named Chief Justice by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower upon the recommendation 
of Brownell. And it was the new Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Warren, who last week read the 
opinion of the Supreme Court outlawing 
public-school segregation. 

How many States of the Union are directly 
affected in this sweeping decree of the Su- 
preme Court? Although only four States, 
in addition to the District of Columbia, 
namely, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, 
and Kansas, were involved in the segregation 
cases brought before the Court by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a total of 21 States are af- 
fected. Seventeen States have laws requiring 
segregation in the public schools. These 
States are Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, West Vir- 
gina, Delaware, and Maryland. The four 
States having local option on segregation 
are Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Kansas. The total population of the States 
involved is approximatey one-third of the 
Nation’s population, or about 53 million. It 
is the Deep South, therefore, with its heavy 
population of white people of Anglo-Saxon 
stock and large Negro population, which is 
most seriously affected. 

The Supreme Court action against segre- 
gation was not a sudden thing. The de- 
crees marked the culmination af a long and 
powerful propaganda campaign carried on 
by certain minority elements in the country. 
Instigating and leading the campaign was 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which was organized 
back in 1909. Its headquarters are in New 
York City, and its leaders, for the most part, 
are colored men, many of whom are more 
white than Negro. Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the association over a long 
period of years, is of this type. These men 
and their kind are desirous of mixing and 
mingling freely with members of the white 
race on the basis of complete social equality, 
involving every phase of life in the United 
States. Being denied these privileges 
through segregation, they have gone into 
the courts to demand them through Fed- 
eral coercion. In my judment, these colored 
leaders are not true representatives of the 
great mass of pure-blooded American Ne- 
groes. In recent years the association has 
become a powerful political organization, 
aided very materially by influential members 
of the white race, including a considerable 
number of so-called intellectual liberals who 
have had little or no contract with the pure- 
blooded Negro. " 

Another group aiding the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 


pie in its campaign against segregation are 
white political leaders, representing both the 
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Democratic and Republican Parties in cer- 
tain northern and eastern States where the 
Negro holds the balance of political power. 
In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that Attorney General Brownell, who has 
figured so prominently in prosecuting the 
cases against segregation, made a most sig- 
nificant statement as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in a 1944 post- 
election analysis. Brownell said that “a 
shift of 303,414 votes in 15 States would 
have enabled Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to 
capture 175 additional electoral votes and 
to win the Presidency with an 8 electoral 
vote margin.” Henry Lee Moone, prominent 
Official of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and author 
of the book, Balance of Power—The Negro 
Vote, points out that “in at least 8 of the 
15 States listed by Brownell the Negro vote 
exceeds the number needed to shift in or- 
der to place them in the Republican col- 
umn.” 

Is it possible that Attorney General 
Brownell, close friend and political asso- 
ciate of Gov. Tom Dewey, active participant 
in the cases against segregation in the pub- 
lic schools as a “friend of the Court” and 
supporter of Republican Governor Warren 
for the Chief Justiceship, may be looking 
ahead at the political possibilities for the 
Republican Party in 1956? 

It is significant that the present Republi- 
can administration has been very active in 
the general campaign to end segregation, 
In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress last January, President Eisenhower de- 
clared that “segregation in the Armed Forces 
is on the way out.” Subsequently in a 
speech to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Mr. Eisen- 
hower pledged that he would do his utmost 
to bring about racial equality wherever 
Federal authority extended. The President 
also told the Negroes that “by and large the 
mass of Americans want to be decent, good 
and just, and don’t want to make a differ- 
ence based on the inconsequential facts of 
color or race.” The day following the Su- 
preme Court decree outlawing public school 
segregation Mr. Eisenhower told the District 
of Columbia Commissioners that he hoped 
the National Capital would be a model for 
other areas that have change-over problems 
because of the Supreme Court ruling. 

Another factor in the campaign for the 
end of segregation is the acceptance by 
many people of the theory that racial segre- 
gation conflicts with the Christian concept 
of the “Brotherhood of Man.” In my judg- 
ment, this theory is a fallacy. Race is a 
fact—God-made and not man-made. _ Its 
recognition is inescapable. No Supreme 
Court decree or any other edict can eradicate 
the sharp distinctions between the white 
and Negro races. The white man has at- 
tained his high place in civilization as the 
result of thousands of years of constant 
struggle. The American Negro, only a few 
centuries removed from the primitive, savage 
state, has developed no civilization of his 
own. What he has accomplished was ac- 
quired through copying the white man’s cus- 
tons and skills here in the United States. 
He has made splendid progress. One needs 
only look about him to see the ever-increas- 
ing signs of Negro prosperity—expanding 
individual incomes, ownerships of homes and 
automobiles, new modern housing facilities 
and appliances, greatly increased farm own- 
ership, 50 percent increase in industrial 
workers, increase in life expectancy—are 
only a few of the gains for the American 
Negroes. And this has been accomplished 
under the system of racial segregation. I be- 
lieve that the American Negro will achieve 
greater progress if he is allowed to develop 
along the lines of his own special racial 
characteristics, many of which are admir- 
able and unique. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage in the opportunity for members of 
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a race to compete with their own kina. In. 
tegration of the races in public schools and 
in recreational activities, as ordered in the 
Supreme Court decrees, will destroy this 
wholesome competitive -spirit and at the 
same time accentuate the emotions of racia) 
inferiority and superiority, This woulg be 
true, especially where large numbers of both 
races are thrown together, 

Some years ago while I was a member of 
the Alabama State Department of Education, 
I had several interesting contacts with the 
late Dr. Robert R. Moton, president of Tys. 
kegee Institute for Negroes and successor tg 
the founder of the institute, Booker T. Wasp. 
ington. I recall vividly one particular con. 
versation. Dr. Moton, a fine looking pure. 
blooded Negro, told me that he took pride in 
the fact that he was a member of the Negro 
race, that his ambition was to make a con. 
tribution toward the development of his race 
here in America and that he believed sin- 
cerely that the best way to achieve this op. 
jective was through segregation, which would 
enable the Negro to develop his own talents 

My friends, in the time allotted to me fo, 
the discussion of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions it is not possible to cover the entire 
subject since there are many angles and wide 
ramifications. Let me emphasize one point, 
however. If these Court decrees become ef. 
fective after the further Court hearings next 
October for their implementation, the people 
of this Nation will witness the beginning of 
@ revolutionary movement that will produce 
immediate chaos, strife, and possible blood- 
shed, and, ultimately, mongrelization. 

Make no mistake about it, we are faced 
with a crisis, the like of which has not existed 
since the War Between the States. We are 
rather easy-going, unsuspicious people here 
in the South and as the result we have been 
unmindful of the evil forces at work against 
us. The agitators for the end of racial seg- 
regation, highly organized and well financed, 
have been boring both from within and with- 
out for a considerable period of time. They 
now have the full backing of the highest 
judicial body in the Nation and the executive 
department of the Federal Government. 
They are also supported by certain powerful 
newspapers, magazines, press associations, 
and radio facilities. The Negro agitators of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are boastful and de- 
fiant. They held a meeting in the heart of 
the South, Atlanta, last Saturday. One of 
the most prominent members boasted that 
they were meeting in the backyard of Gov. 
Herman Talmadge, of Georgia, who had dared 
to speak out courageously against the Su- 
preme Court action. 

The great propaganda campaign against 
segregation has been stepped up since the 
Court rulings. News and radio reports have 
been slanted in some instances to make it 
appear the South will take this thing lying 
down. To the fainthearted the obstacles 
may seem insurmountable, but no war is 
lost until the last battle is fought. 

If you believe as I do, that no group of 
men, not even the Supreme Court, has the 
legal, moral, or any other right to over- 
throw, by edict, the long-established social 
customs of a people who comprise approxi- 
mately one-third of this Nation's popula 
tion—then the time has come to stand up 
and be counted. 

Immediate steps should be taken to 0r 
ganize citizens at the grass-roots level— 
here in Taliaferro County, in every county 
in Georgia, in every county in every south- 
ern State. Petitions and resolutions should 
be drawn up on a countrywide basis for 
the signatures of citizens who pledge their 
active support in the campaign against in- 
tegration of the races. The county organ!- 
zation should cooperate actively with the 
appropriate State officials in formulating 
plans to resist the Supreme Court decrees. 

I would like to emphasize my belief that 
the plan to integrate the races can be pre- 
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yented only on a statewide basis and not 
through local, informal agreements be- 
tween members of the two races. There 
must be unity of purpose and a unified plan 
of action for the whole State. No piece- 
meal methods will suffice. 

With a view to encouraging unified action 
throughout the several States involved in 
the Supreme Court rulings, county organi- 
gations should contact the appropriate 
state officials, as well as members of their 
congressional delegation in Washington, 
pledging support to an active campaign to 
embrace all of the affected States. 

In conclusion, I suggest that your eplen- 
did county of Taliaferro, the home of that 
great champion of States rights, Alexander 
H, Stephens, would be a fitting community 
to launch a southwide grassroots move- 
ment, I am confident that the frail little 
man, with the giant mentality, were he here 
today, would be in the front ranks in this 
pattle for the rights of the people to carry 
on their local affairs without Federal inter- 


ference. 





The Traditionally High Morale of Our 
Armed Forces Must Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very pertinent 
and timely editorial entitled “A Serious 
Drop in Reenlistments,” which appeared 
in the April 28, 1954, issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

The essay outlines the difficulty our 
various military services are having in 
obtaining the reenlistment of trained 
service people and pointedly reminds us 
that our national security depends upon 
finding ways and means to make military 
service more attractive to prevent an 
even deeper decline in the alarmingly 
low morale of our Armed Forces. 

The article follows: 

A Serious Drop. In REENLISTMENTS 


What has happened to the great appeal of 
the wild blue yonder? 

Young men used to clamor for admission 
to the “hot hat” branch of the military serv- 
ice. They were needed and they did a great 
job as America organized the world’s 
greatest air force. 

Today the need for a United States Air 
Force second to none is vital. When you 
come right down to it, the survival of the 
free world depends upon it. We are try- 
ing to build one now that will be capable of 
hitting enemy bombers before they leave 
their bases. 

But Air Force reenlistments are down— 
from 66 to 33 percent, The reason, accord- 
ing to Air Force Secretary Talbott, is dis- 
satisfaction over pay, which is said to be 
below the standards of commerce and 
industry. 

The nature of modern military aviation 
is such that there is a greater need than 
ever for career men in the Air Force. It takes 
4 full 4-year enlistment before a man be- 
comes an effective operator of the intricate 
bombsight im mew jet bombers. More 
than 4 years are needed to produce trained 
B-47 combat pilots and crews. If they fail 


to reenlist, the replacement cost is highl 
expensive, . highly 
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The same problem also plagues the Army 
and Navy. But in view of the importance 
of the air arm in the first 24 hours of world 
war III, the administration would do well 
to start with the Air Force in a serious study 
of ways to boost the badly sagging morale 
of the Armed Forces. 





More or Less Bang for a Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I am including 
an editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal for Friday, May 28, en- 
titled ‘More or Less Bang for a Buck.” 

I heartily agree with this editorial 
which reinforces the position that I and 
other southern Congressmen and Sena- 
tors have taken in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to set aside cer-* 
tain portions of purchases for our de- 
fense program to be channeled into dis- 
tressed labor areas. The argument of 
this editorial is unanswerable and the 
fact that only $163,000, of such contracts 
have been awarded is further proof of 
the unworkability of the program and 
the handicap it places upon defense pro- 
curement officials. 

The editorial follows: 

More orn Lass Banc ror a Buck 

The administration has two announced 
policies about defense spending. One is the 
New Look which was set to give the tax- 
payers, as one of the administration phrase- 
makers had it, “more bang for a buck.” The 
other policy is to funnel into distressed labor 
areas preferential contracts at something 
higher than the lowest competitive bid. 

The administration decided on the latter 
policy last November when there was talk 
about a recession. Figures released by the 
Defense Department for the 1954 first quarter 
indicate that the preferential idea hasn't 
worked too well so far. For one thing, it 
takes time to get the word out to all procure- 
ment officers. For another, there seems to be 
some resistance by the military services to 
the program. In any case, only $163,000 in 
preferential contracts were awarded to s0- 
called distressed a&reas while the same areas 
won some $34 million in contracts on com- 
petitive bids during the period. 

The preferential program works like this: 
For areas where there is a labor surplus— 
where there is 6 percent or more of the labor 
force unemployed—as much as one-third of 
& procurement order can be set aside. But 
firms in distressed areas that want a crack 
at these preferential contracts must first bid 
on the other two-thirds. After these are 
awarded to low bidders, the procurement 
Officers may then award the balance to the 
low bidder in the distressed areas, provided 
his bid is not more than 20 percent above the 
competitive price. 

Let’s see how this theory would work at its 
worst: One-third of all Defense Department 
buying would cost 20 percent more than the 
other two-thirds. Average it out, and the 
overall cost is hiked roughly 7 percent. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1954 the Defense De- 
partment let contracts totaling $4 billion. 
Seven percent of $4 billion amounts to $280 
million, Either the Defense Department 
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would have had to spend $280 million more 
on these goods or it would have had to buy 
$280 million less of them. In any case the 
$280 million is lost one way or another. Con- 
mee le bang can be bought for 280 million 


We think the preferential program is wrong 
for a number of reasons. There is no argu- 
ment we know of that can make it right to 
penalize the Defense Department in its buy- 
ing in order to aid any section of the country 
over another section. It would be more hon- 
est for the administration to ask the Congress 
for outright handouts for all businesses and 
all laborers in distressed areas. Another rea- 
son preferential contracts are wrong is that 
the ultimate cost to all taxpayers will go 
higher as the system is more successful. And 
is the Defense Department to figure into its 
budgets for the next fiscal year the possibility 
that one-third of its contracts might go 20 
percent higher than the other two-thirds? 

We see no way for the services to escape 
this unless the Nation is to get not more bang 
for the buck but less bang because there 
aren’t enough bucks. 





The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, this Nation has long since 
learned that a strong merchant marine 
is essential to our Armed Forces in time 
of war. We are too prone to forget that 
we should keep this part of our national 
defense strong and active in time of 
peace. Our security in the world will be 
immeasurably strengthened if we main- 
tain a close relationship with other na- 
tions through well-balanced trade and 
commerce. 

I have just read a prize-winning essay 
on the subject of our merchant marine. 
It was written by a constituent of mine, 
Leonard J. Becker, Jr., a student in Ball 
High School in Galveston, Tex. The 
essay won first prize in the local Propeller 
Club annual contest and when it was 
entered in the national contest, it was 
also adjudged the winner. 

The thoughs expressed are particular- 
ly timely now.as the Congress weighs the 
subject of reciprocal trade and its many 
ramifications. It is, therefore, my 
pleasure to insert the essay in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp where it May be 
studied by Members of Congress and the 
general public: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: LIFELINE 
or INDUSTRY 

The sea is the universal highway of the 
globe and a source of great. political strength 
and of immense wealth. It is the parade 
ground of nations whereon the wealth, the 
skill, the hopes and dreams of mankind pass 
and repass. Since the dawn of history new 
ideas, new cultures, colonizations, industrial 
progress have flourished and have spread 
themselves to the extent that they were sea- 
borne. Even in this air age, we look today 
to our two oceans as our main avenues of 
trade and our first bulwarks of defense. 

Merchant shipping is without doubt the 
oldest of the great industries in America for 
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tt was in ships that the first colonists came 
to this country, and ever since, maritime 
commerce has been an important element 
in our national economy. When the Vir- 
ginia, a small but important ship was 
launched from the shores of Jamestown, the 
settlers did not realize that from this meager 
beginning would arise a merchant fleet pow- 
erful enough to distribute the manufactured 
goods of the world’s greatest industrial na- 
tion and to sustain freedom for the peacelov- 
ing peoples of the world by helping to win 
two World Wars and reconstruct war-torn 
Europe and Asia. 

Yearly United States industry breaks past 
records of production by turning out more, 
better, and newer articles. However, this 
manfacturing record depends on the mer- 
chant fleet to bring in the raw materials 
and to transport the finished products to 
both foreign and domestic markets. Our in- 
dustries need imports of raw materials and 
the only safe, efficient, and dependable way 
to secure these materials is by ships of the 
American merchant marine. For example, 
they keep our factories supplied with tin to 
preserve foods, copper to carry electrical cur- 
rents, chrome for our autos, and tungsten for 
industrial machinery. Then we like sugar 
with our coffee, both of which we import in 
almost 100 percent quantities. Rubber in 
cushioning and aluminum in cooking help 
make our everyday life easier. For the treat- 
ment of cancer and tumors we use cobalt 
which comes to us from beyond our borders. 
Burlap and hemp are important factors in 
transportation services, and silk and Irish 
linens are necessary to the clothing indus- 
tries. Thus the American merchant marine 
by its role as carrier of imports plays an in- 
dispensable part in keeping American facto- 
ries open and operating at full capacity. 

On the other hand the American mer- 
chant marine transports tons of finished 
products. Thousands of new autos and 
trucks take to the road in foreign countries 
each year because our ships have put them 
there. About 30 percent of our farm ma- 
chinery output is sold abroad; American tex- 
tiles find an outlet in foreign clothing mar- 
kets, and our farm products help feed hun- 
gry people all over the world. Thus our 
merchant marine is the transporter and dis- 
tributor of the products of the American 
industries. 

In every port and city of the free world, 
United States manufactured goods can be 
found. Besides adding revenue to industry, 
our foreign markets help to dispose of the 
surplus manufactured goods which Amer- 
ican industries mass produce, thereby lower- 
ing the unit cost of production. Low prices 
mean much to the competing businesses as 
well as to the consumer. 

Jobs and employment are always plenti- 
ful when we have a favorable balance of 
trade and for that reason many citizens de- 
pend for their paychecks on regular ship- 
ments of raw materials and quick delivery 
of manufactured goods. Shipping provides 
300,000 jobs in machinery manufacturing; 
the trade and service enterprises make 305,- 
000 jobs available; transportation companies 
require 225,000 employees while chemical 
plants need 100,000 workers. These are only 
a few of the many jobs made possible be- 
cause we are a maritime Nation with its own 
merchant service. 

Those in industry know that the foreign 
commerce of the United States could never 
have reached its tremendous importance 
without ships owned and operated by the 
American merchant marine. They further 
realize that merchant shipping has been 
used by all powerful nations as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Also, our merchant 
vessels are vital to our high standard of 
living because our way of life is dependent 
on two-way trade for which we must have 
@ strong and efficient merchant fleet. 

There are several advantages of shipping in 
our own vessels. First of all, the seamen are 
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paid wages in American dollars and this 
means they receive the high wages in pro- 
portion to our high cost of living. Second, 
they spend their money in this country, thus 

the business to American mer- 
chants whereas seamen of foreign-flag ships 
are paid in foreign ports and likewise spend 
their money there. Third, our ships are 
regulated by very strict maritime laws, such 
as yearly inspection in drydock thus pre- 
venting mishaps at sea and a loss to our 
merchants. A person almost never hears of 
an American ship losing its propeller at sea. 

Then too, ships flying Old Glory insure 
continued delivery of our goods, both im- 
ports and exports. This is vital to industry 
for delay or stoppage in delivery of goods 
can cause depression in industry. Our 
American steamship lines make freight 
agreements with our industries to provide 
regular freight service regardless of whether 
or not the ship is fully loaded. 

American vessels in trade constantly im- 
prove the service given to importers and ex- 
porters for our boats are by far the best 
manned and our port facilities unmatched. 
Because the competition is keen, all cargo 
and service lines strive to please and accom- 
modate our merchants. 

The American merchant marine is truly 
the “lifeline of industry.” It brings to- 
gether our factories and the raw materials of 


, the world; it is the link between the producer 


and the consumer; it is the lifeline through 
which flows the finished product to both for- 
eign and domestic markets; and finally, in 
the event of war, by transporting men and 
materials wherever needed for defense, the 
American merchant marine can instantly 
become the lifeline of the Nation itself. 





We Can Cut Spending—Proof of the 
Pudding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, has announced that the admin- 
istration plans to cut expenditures by 
more than $5 billion during the coming 
fiscal year beginning July 1, above and 
beyond the $7 billion cut during the 
present year. Mr. Humphrey’s an- 
nouncement is all the more remarkable 
in view of the serious military complica- 
tions created by the war in Indochina 
and the belief that heavy defense spend- 
ing would throw plans for further sav- 
ings completely out of gear. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary’s authority 
to speak is unquestioned and his views 
carry even more weight because he is a 
member of the National Security Council 
and is therefore a party to all defense- 
spending plans and commitments. As 
the “key economy” in the Western 
World, Mr. Humphrey observed, our 
soundness will determine the strength 
of the “whole free world.” 

In the last year of Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration, our deficit was almost $91, 
billion. The budget prepared by Mr. 
Truman for the incoming Eisenhower 
administration proposed another esti- 
mated deficit of some ten billions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his Cabinet chopped 
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away at the figures and in the 
full year of the present National Goy. 
ernment the deficits has come doy, 
to less than 4 billions for the fiscal yeq; 
1954 ending this June. The folks j, 
the Democratic Party who said it could 
not be done know now that it could bp 
done and that it has been done. On thi; 
topic, if on no other, they are literally 
speechless. ‘ 





St. Louis Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
construction of certain public works on 
the Mississippi River for the protection 
of St. Louis, Mo., at an estimated cost 
of $112,880,000. 

This bill is substantially similar to one 
introduced in the Senate yesterday by 
the senior Senator from Missouri, the 
Honorable THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., and 
to a companion measure being intro- 
duced in the House by my colleague who 
represents the district adjoining mine 
in St. Louis, Congressman Frank Kar- 
STEN. We are all deeply interested in 
this project and anxious to see it carried 
through at the earliest possible moment, 

I am hopeful that the necessary ad- 
ministrative work in connection with the 
necessary clearances of this project can 
be completed in time for us to try to 
get this bill considered as part of the 
omnibus flood control authorization 
measure now being drafted in the House 
Committee on Public Works. To that 
end, I am writing to the Chief of Engi- 
neers and to the Secretary of the Army 
urging their prompt action on the favor- 
able report submitted by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. That 
is a necessary preliminary to obtaining 
consideration of the project by the House 
committee. : 

I am also going to write to the Gover- 
nor of Missouri and urge prompt action 
on the part of the State agencies in 
acting on the report when it is submitted 
to them. [If all of these preliminaries 
can be accomplished quickly, there is 4 
chance we can get it considered this 
year. Iam certainly going to strive for 
that. 

The project as contemplated by the 
Army engineers provides for construction 
of levees, floodwalls, pumping facilities, 
and related works for Reach 3, Maline 
Creek to Franklin Avenue, and the Chain 
of Rocks Waterworks, and Reach 4, 
Poplar Street to the vicinity of Chip- 
pewa Street. It is intended to afford 
protection against a peak stage of 52 
feet on the Market Street gage. There 
will be some local expenditures neces- 
sary in connection with the project, of 
course, with the Federal Government, 
however, underwriting the cost by more 
than $112 million, 
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Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include some of the communications 
I have received from interests in St. 
Louis endorsing this project and urging 
its approval: 

SMITH-SCHARFF PAPER Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

pear MapAM: You no doubt are aware of 
the dire need of flood protection the city 
of St. Louis needs in the years to come and 
now that the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors has approved the St. Louis 


flood protection plan, we urge that you see 


that the project is included in the current 
omnibus bill and work for its early 
guthorization. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
SmirH-ScHarFr Paper Co., 
Ira Hopkins, General Manager. 
Preck’s Propucts Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Buiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: May I 
call to your attention that recently the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
has approved the St. Louis flood protection 

lan. 

: This protection is vital for all St. Louis. 
As you know, a river stage over 48 feet will 
seriously cripple St. Louis industry. At 52 
feet of river, and it can happen as shown by 
the Corp of Engineers estimates, the Kansas 
City disastrous flood would be minor in 
eomparison. 

I urge you to do your utmost to include 
this appropriation in the current omnibus 
bill and help us receive early authorization. 

It will take a long time-to build this pro- 
tection and the earlier work can start, the 
quicker all of us here in St. Louis can feel 
safe from the almost annual floods. 

Your cooperation and help will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Prck’s Propvucrs Co., 
A. G. Peck 
HERMANN Oak LEATHER Co., 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONoR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: We are 
Writing you in reference to the St. Louis flood 
protection plan which has been approved by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. We would like to see the project in- 
cluded in the current omnibus bill now be- 
fore Congress. 

The importance of an appropriation for 
this protection to the citizens and industry 
of St. Louis is unparalleled. Damage to 
property from a flood would be extremely 
high and the unhealthy condition created 
would be even worse for our people, 

Sincerely yours, 

Hermann Oak LEATHER Co., 

Cuas. E. Kassespaum, 
Vice President. 
Sr. Lous, Mo., 14, 1954, 

Congressman Leonor Beene 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please help us keep the Mississippi River 
out of our plant by doing what you can to 
have the St. Louis flood protection plan in- 
eluded in the current omnibus bill. 


you, 
8. C. Tracy, 
™~ ore and Treasurer, Nooter 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman Lenor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your careful and prompt attention to the 
$120 million St. Louis flood protection plan 
in clearing an a) tion in current om- 
nibus bill is not only of extreme importance 
to our company, but for our employees as 
well. At approximate 42-foot flood stage 
our employees lost in excess of 5,100 man- 
hours and our company incalculable reve- 
nues. Over a period of years our Federal, 
State, and city government should recover 
more than present outlay recommended by 
board of engineers through elimination of 
the terrible waste and financial losses caused 
by floods here in St. Louis. 

AARON Ferrer & Sons. 
Gaines Harpwoop Lumser Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN: I respect- 
fully refer to the most gratifying news re- 
cently released of the approval, by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
of the St. Louis flood protection plan esti- 
mated to cost .$120 million. Those of us 
who have been valiantly fighting for this 
protection during the past 5 years are tre- 
mendously encouraged by having cleared the 
most important hurdle. 

The St. Louis Flood Control Association 
has, since its inception 7 years ago, devoted 
untiring effort to obtain this protection for 
St. Louis, which is the only major city in 
the Missouri-Mississippi Valley that has ab- 
solutely no flood protection of any kind. 

We have had four disastrous floods during 
the years 1943, 1944, 1947, and 1951, and each 
flood was invariably higher than the previ- 
ous one, the highest being in 1951 of approx- 
imately 40.3 feet on the St. Louis gage. 

The Corps of Engineers inform us that 
they have never had, since 1844, a consider- 
able volume of water pass St. Louis and that 
if we ever do attain that 1844 volume, it 
could reach a stage of 47 feet or more. The 
consequences of such a disaster would be 
unbelievable. It would be a national 
catastrophe. 

I respectfully urge that you do everything 
within your power to include this project, 
in whole or in part, in the current omnibus 
bill. It would be one of the greatest things 
that ever happened to the city of St. Louis. 
I know that you are aware of the urgency 
of this protection. 

Thank you very much for your favorable 
consideration. 

Yours truly, 
Harry D. Garnes, 

President, Gaines Hardwood Lumber Co. 

M. A. BEL Co., 
St. Lowis, Mo., May 18, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEoNOR SULLIVAN, { 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mapam: It has been called to my 
attention that the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors has approved the $120 
million St. Louis flood-protection plan. 

This project can be included in the current 
omnibus bill for authorization and appro- 
priation at the present session of Congress. 
We are anxious that you support this project 
for the flood control in St. Louis. 

No doubt you are aware of the amount of 
damage the Mississippi River causes at flood- 
time. Inasmuch as we are located two blocks 
from the banks of the river, we are more 
aware of the danger at the time of high 
water. Not only is damage done to buildings 
and property, but many men are kept idle, 
merchandise destroyed, plants shut down, 
which makes for loss of sales to the plants 
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located along the river in St. Louis. One only 
needs to experience the hazards of the flood 
and until he has such an experience he never 
will be able to realize the amount*’of damage 
caused. 

It is our urgent hope that you will sup- 
port this project. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. Bett Co., 
E. C. Lenzi, Auditor. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL Co., 

St. Louis, Mo., May 19, 1954. 

Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: On April 29, 1954, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
approved a flood-protection plan for the city 
of St. Louis. It is my understanding that 
this project is now ready to be submitted to 
the Appropriations Committee for inclusion 
in the current omnibus bill to be presented 
to the present session of Congress. 

I am sure you realize the urgency of fet- 
ting this project under way. Not only will 
it afford protection for the city’s water sup- 
ply, but it will provide protection for the 
vital industries along the riverfront and will 
provide insurance against periodic unem- 
ployment of those persons employed by those 
industries. 

I join with many others in urging you to 
see that this project is included in the cur- 
rent omnibus bill and to work for its early 
authorization by the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

P. E. WIsevy, 
Design Manager, Engineering De- 
partment. 

Unrtversiry Ciry, Mo., May 20, 1954. 

Mrs. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Concresswoman: In the past few 
years St. Louis has had serious experience 
in the matter of floods. I know it is un- 
necessary to tell you that the many levees 
and other work in the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Valley areas only tend to increase the 
flood hazards for our city. 

Recently the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors approved the $120 million St. 
Louis flood-protection plan, and it is the 
ardent hope and wish of all of us who are 
aware of the conditions that could come to 
us in the event of a repetition of the 1844 
flood that the project as approved by the 
Board of Engineers can be included in the 
current omnibus bill for authorization and 
appropriation at the present session of 


Ss. 

The protection which is proposed, I feel 
quite sure, is the minimum and is urgently 
needed in view of property loss, business loss, 
to say nothing of the possible effect upon 
health and other conditions, if a maximum 
flood should occur—and it can. 

May I urge upon you to do all that you 
possibly can in the interest of having this 
project included in the current omnibus 
bill and your full support toward its early 
authorization in the Congress. 

With assurances of deep appreciation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Atrrep HirsH. 

CRUNDEN MARTIN MANUFACTURING Co., 

St. Louis, Mo., May 21, 1954. 
Congresswoman LzoNoR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: The Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors have now ap- 
proved the. $120 million St. Louis flood-pro- 
tection plan and we owe a lot to the St. Louis 
Flood Control Association for what they 
have done in bringing this important pro- 
tection to St. Louis. 
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Tt is now up to you to help us by including 
this project in the current omnibus bill for 
authorization and appropriation in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. We need it badly 
in St. Louis and I hope that you will do your 
part in helping us having it included. 

Sincerely yours, 

CRUNDEN MARTIN MANUFACTURING Co., 
ArTHur S. KEenpaALt, President. 
MonsaNTO CHEMICAL Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Lzonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Svutzivan: The current flood 
protection plan for the city of St. Louis, 
as approved by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, will provide many bene- 
fits for the city and for the many vital in- 
dustrial plants and their employees, who have 
in the past been affected by floods. The St. 
Louis plant of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
is gne of the largest plants so affected, since 
its employees number in excess of 2,000 per- 
sons. 

I am informed that prompt action by the 
Congress will allow this project to be started 
soon. Since urgency of this flood-protection 
system is without question, I urge you to lend 
your full support to it, and to work for its 
early authorization by the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas H. Sommer, 
Vice President. 





A Shot in the Arm for the New York 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions, fighting for their very 
bread and butter and the very bread and 
butter of their colleagues, representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers have called on 
this office to help give the New York 
Naval Shipyard a good shot in the arm 
with adequate work assignments now 
going to private shipyards to the detri- 
ment of the New York shipyard and its 
professionally trained personnel. Here 
follows, under unanimous consent, the 
story of the situation as presented by 
Mr. Joseph Perry, chairman of the 
brotherhood: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca, Unton No. 664, 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKTI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For a considerable number of 
years this shipyard has maintained a fairly 
uniform work force on the basis of having 
major work assignments for the conversion 
and modernization of aircraft carriers, to- 
gether with many relatively shorter work 
assignments consisting of voyage repairs, 
maintenance, and alterations to naval ves- 
sels ranging from the tugboats to aircraft 
carriers and battleships. At present, due 
to the Navy Department's policy of assign- 
ment of a | portion of naval work to 
private shipyards, the New York naval ship- 
yard has suffered from sharp reductions in 
workload with corresponding reductions in 
manpower, In the last few months these 
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reductions in manpower have resulted in 
rather frequent layoffs among various trades. 
The workload scheduled for the shipyard for 
the next several months is so low that the 
employees generally anticipate much more 
serious reductions in force. This has, of 
course, adversely affected the morale of ship- 
yard employees. 

Although the shipyard has begun the con- 
struction of the aircraft carrier, CVA 60, 
there is the need of further work assignments 
at the present time. This need exists be- 
cause the CVA 60, at the present time, can 
only be worked on by the so-called “hull” 
trades which fabricate and erect the shell 
of the ship and compartmentation within 
the vessel. The so-called outfitting trades 
which include machinists, pipefitters, and 
electricians, etc., cannot begin any apprecia- 
ble amount of work until the shell, compart- 
mentation and decking have been further 
completed. It is expected that the peak of 
manpower workload for the outfitting trades, 
on the CVA 60, will not be reached until 
June 1955. 

At the present time, merely a token force 
from each of the outfitting trades can be 
employed aboard the incomplete vessel. The 
number of employees in these outfitting 
trades assigned to work on the CVA 60 will 
increase at a very slow rate until November 
1954, when the rate of increase will become 
much greater. A corresponding decline will 
be affected with hull trades. 

The workload on the CVA 14, the only 
other major work assignment in this ship- 
yard, is decreasing at present with a cor- 
responding reduction in the work force as- 
signed to that vessel. The rate at which 
the working force on the CVA 14 is being 
reduced is more rapid than the increase on 
the CVA 60. Consequently, all of the man- 
power released from the CVA 14 cannot be 
absorbed on the CVA 60. The scheduled 
commissioning date for the CVA 14 is Sep- 
tember 11, 1954. After commissioning, only 
a@ very small number of men will be required 
to complete minor items of work. This small 
number will in turn be gradually reduced 
until October 1954 when the CVA 14 will be 
completed. 

Repairs to miscellaneous vessels, which in 
previous years were a significant factor in 
the New York Naval Shipyard’s workload, 
are virtually nonexistent at the present time. 
Approximately 75 men or less of all trades 
are employed in this kind of work. at the 
present time. Additional repair work is 
scheduled for the latter part of 1954. How- 
ever, that work will be available too late in 
the year to avoid anticipated layoffs result- 
ing from lack of work. 

A broad analysis of the workload and man- 
power picture for the New York Naval 
Shipyard is offered here. 

It is noted that the New York Naval Ship- 
yard has, at present, approximately 17,500 
employees. The analysis for the next 6 
months offered below is based on shop 51, 
the electric shop, which employs approxi- 
mately 700 people, at the present time. The 
electric shop, one of the oufitting shops, 
in recent months has been the predominant- 
ly leading shop in reducing its work force. 
Usually the other outfitting shops follow the 
same pattern. The workload chart for May, 
June, and July 1954 is fairly level and will 
probably require no layoff. In August 1954, 
the workload chart takes a very sharp dip 
which indicates a layoff of 100 men in shop 
51 alone. In September, the workload re- 
mains low. However, in October 1954, the 
electric shop will probably be compelled to 
recruit additional electricians. In Novem- 
ber 1954 the workload increases at a more 
rapid rate with an anticipated increase in 
work force until June 1955 when it is esti- 
mated approximately 1,400 employees will be 
required by shop 51 alone. 

A review of the decrease in workload, with 
&@ corresponding decrease in manpower re- 
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quiring additional layoffs of approximately 
100 men in August 1954 and a subsequen; 
increase in the month of October 1954 ang 
continuing through June 1955, invites a re. 
view of the cost of laying off Governmen: 
employees and reemploying the same or other 
individuals shortly thereafter. In this cop. 
nection the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, on page 76 of their Report 
No. 2102, ordered printed on July 4 
published an analysis of the cost of a typica| 
agency’s reduction in force. That report 
shows that the cost to the Government of 
laying off 1 employee in a reduction-in-force 
procedure varies from $425 to $97 per posi. 
tion, or an average of approximately $269 


. per position. The anticipated layoff of 109 


employees of shop 51 alone, therefore, woulq 
cost the Government approximately $26,009 
in nonproductive effort. This estimated 
Government cost omits the hidden cost to 
the Government which results from the re. 
duction in morale of the employees directly 
affected by reduction in force, as well as the 
remaining morale of the employees whose 
morale is also adveresly affected. At ap. 
proximately $20 per day, the average pay of 
an electrician, the Government could obtain 
1,300 man-days of productive labor with no 
total increase in expenditure if work could 
be found for these 100 men instead of laying 
them off. The other side of the picture is 
the anticipated reemployment of the same 
number of employees beginning in October 
1954 and the anticipated need for hundreds 
more of the same craft. No estimate is avail. 
able to us at this time as to the average cost 
of employing the additional help needed, 
Such cost would include the recruitment 
process, interviews, medical examination, in- 
doctrination, issuance of safety equipment, 
training or retraining in procedures and 
methods currently employed on naval ves- 
sels, etc. It is conservative to estimate this 
cost at, roughly, the equivalent of the cost 
of laying off an employee. Consequently, 
avoiding any layoff of the anticipated 100 
men should make available to the Federal 
Government at least an additional 2,600 
man-days of productive work in lieu of the 
cost of reemploying the same number of 
people. As it is recognized that insecurity 
of employment with any employer adversely 
affects the manpower marked for additional 
recruitment, it can be anticipated that the 
cost of the scheduled further recruitment 
of electricians for employment in the New 
York Naval Shipyard will become increasing- 
ly expensive. No estimate of this increased 
cost is attempted. 

Several proposals are offered to resolve the 
problem created by the lack of work in the 
period from August through October 1954. 
They are as follows: 

(a) The CVA 20, U. 8. S. Bennington, is 
scheduled to have canted deck installed in 
the New York Naval Shipyard beginning No- 
vember 15, 1954. That work assignment will 
be available too late to avoid a reduction in 
force as a result of the critically low level of 
work at this shipyard. Instead, the CVA 20 
will require the reemployment of approxi- 
mately the same number of people laid off in 
August 1954. If the Navy Department were 
to reschedule the CVA 20 to be available in 
New York in July 1954, it is estimated no 
reductions will be required in this typl- 
cal shop. 

(b) Two vessels of the CVA 42 class are 
scheduled to have canted decks installed, but 
they have not been assigned (to best of our 
knowledge) to specific shipyards. If one of 
these vessels could be available to the New 
York Naval Shipyard in June 1954, the prob- 
lem of finding work to maintain the current 
work force would be resolved. 

(c) The CVA: 40, the U. S. S. Tarawa, !s 
expected to arrive at the New York Naval 
Shipyard for an availability in September 
1954. Whatever work is to be done on that 
vessel could be better utilized to alleviate the 
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manpower workload situation if the vessel 
were to arrive in August 1954. : 

(d) If the budget permits expenditures 
for class 27C conversions and one such vessel 
could be assigned to this shipyard in June or 
July 1954, or as soon as possible, the work- 
joad difficulties would be solved for the next 
1g months, The following vessels (to the 
pest of our knowledge) are due for class 27C 
conversions: CVA 13, U. 8. S. Franklin; CVA 
16, U. S. S. Lexington; CVA 17, U.S. 8. Bunker 
Hill; CVA 21, U. 8. 8. Boxer; CVA 32, U. S. S. 
Leyte; CVA 37, U. 8S, 8. Princeton; CVA 40, 
U.S. S. Tarawa; CVA 45, U.S. S. Valley Forge; 
CVA 47, U. S. S. Philippine Sea. 

(e) In addition to class 27C conversions, 
the above listed vessels do not have canted 
decks. This is @ separate job not part of 
class 27C conversion. Obviously, the instal- 
lation of a canted deck on any of these ves- 
sels would be significant contributign to the 
workload at the New York Naval Shipyard. 

The U. S. S. Missouri is scheduled for an 
{inactivation (mothball job). If this would 
be assigned to the New York Naval Shipyard 
at an early date it could solve the workload 

ip. 

: tt is requested that sufficient work be sent 
to the shipyard within the next 3 months so 
that the present work force can be main- 
tained without causing hardship among the 
men by-laying them off for short periods 
when the same and more manpower will be 
needed shortly thereafter. From a manage- 
ment standpoint it would be more efficient 
to retain the same people on board instead 
of attempting to recruit even the same num- 
ber at a later date, when some of the more 
efficient people will have been able to find 
employment elsewhere and may refuse to 
return to the shipyard. 

It must be reemphasized that in the above 
analysis the electric shop has been used as a 
typical example of anticipated workload and 
manpower needs within the next 6 months. 
The assignment of vessels to the New York 
Naval Shipyard will, of course, have a cor- 
responding effect on the workload and man- 
power for other shops. 

Work CoMMITTEE, 
JoserPH PERRY, 
Chairman. 





Missionary Warns Here About Reds in 
Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of May 24, 1954: 


MISSIONARY WARNS HERE ABOUT REDS IN 
GUATEMALA 


Our political leaders and diplomats must 
be vigilant because of the rise of communism 
in Guatemala, the Reverend Sebastian 
Buccellato declared here yesterday. The 
Franciscan missionary was expelled from 
Guatemala in February. 

He was the principal speaker at a com- 
Munion breakfast of the Archbishop John 
Hughes Council 481, Knights of Columbus, 
at the Granada Hotel, Brooklyn. Members 
of the council attended a mass at Our Lady 
of Guadalupe Roman Catholic Church, 73d 
Street and 15th Avenue, Brooklyn, prior to 
the breakfast. The celebrant was Msgr. 
Joseph A. McCormack. 

Daniel George, grand knight of the council, 
Presented a chalice to Father Buccellato at 
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the breakfast to replace one in a mass kit 
that he said had been confiscated by the 
Police in Guatemala. 





The Indispensable Condition in Connec- 
tion With United States Intervention in 
the Indochina War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Wall Street Journal in its 
issue of May 27, 1954, pointed out that 
there are other very vital conditions in 
addition to the conditions laid down by 
Secretary Dulles upon which we would 
intervene in the Indochina war. Among 
these are well defined and spelled out 
political and military objectives and a 
strong probability that they can be 
achieved. 


The article asks these pertinent ques- 
tions, to which the administration must 
have the answers before committing 
American soldiers in the Indochina 
crusade: How many American divisions 
would be needed? What is the political 
objective? How do we assure Indochina 
freedom from communism, and how do 
we assure their independence? If we 
cannot make such assurances, why the 
intervention? 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, which is entitled ‘“‘The Indispen- 
sable Condition,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INDISPENSABLE CONDITION 


Secretary of State Dulles the other day 
listed the conditions, already unofficially re- 
ported, on which the United States would 
consider intervention in the Indochina war. 

The conditions are: That other nations 
which have an important stake in the area 
go in with us; that the United Nations gives 
moral sanction to the action; that it is un- 
derstood that the purpose is not defense of 
colonialism but of liberty and independence 
and freedom; and that Congress approves the 
action, 

These are all very well as far as they go; 
certainly they are the very least the admin- 
istration could require before entering a war 
of this sort. 

But there is a further and more basic con- 
dition which we are not confident that 
Washington has or can firmly set. That is 
that there must be clearly defined military 
and political objectives for any American 
intervention and a strong probability that 
they can be achieved. ; 

The lack of such objectives and assurances 
has long been an American deficiency. This 
country went into World War II with little 
thought of anything beyond crushing the 
Axis; the result was the aggrandizement of 
the Soviet colossus and our present difficul- 
ties. This country went into Korea intend- 
ing to stop the Communist aggression but in 
the middle of the war went beyond that and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to wrest all Korea from 
communism. 

If we were to go into Indochina in the 
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same casual way, the results could well be 
calamitous. 

The military situation of the French Union 
forces is deteriorating badly, after 4 years of 
heavy American material and financial aid 
and repeated promises of victory. The politi- 
cal situation in Vietnam is so bad that it is 
questionable whether even a total independ- 
ence treaty from France would any longer 
muster sufficient anti-Communist sentiment 
to turn the tide. 

Some administration officials appear to 
realize that if the United States intervened 
it would have to do so with ground troops 
and not merely air and naval units. There 
is hope, of course, of substantial contribu- 
tions from other nations, but this seems a 
forlorn hope. 

Troop contributions from the Philippines 
and Thailand could be expected, but that is 
about all from Asia; South Korea, despite 
its offers, needs its troops for its own de- 
fense, and Nationalist China probably would 
not be asked to participate. Britain has few, 
if any, soldiers to spare, and it would be 
unrealistic to expect France to do much 
more than it is doing, even though it has 
not sent any draftees to Indochina. 

How many American divisions would be 
needed? And where would they come from? 
The bulk of our ground troops are still in 
Korea, and they are a long way from being 
sent out of there. Evidently a much larger 
Army than our present large one would be 
required to make more than token inter- 
vention. 

And if that larger Army could be raised 
soon enough to accomplish anything, what 
would it be expected to accomplish? The 
Communist Viet Minh already occupies large 
and important sections of Viet Nam. Would 
our forces be expected to crush them or 
merely stop them where they are? 

Given the present military and political 
situation in Viet Nam, what are the chances 
of doing either? What do we do when the 
Chinese Communists match, as ‘they prob- 
ably will, our intervention with their own? 
How many more troops, and what action 
against China itself? Is Indochina worth a 
full war with Communist China and per- 
haps with the Soviet Union? 

Assuming—and it is a dubious assump- 
tion—the Communists can be stopped in 
Indochina itself, what is the political ob- 
jective? We will be in partial or complete 
control of an area largely populated by fer- 
vert Nationalists with long and bitter mem- 
ories of white colonialism; many of them 
are sympathetic to the Viet Minh. How do 
we assure their independence and freedom 
from communism? And if we cannot assure 
that, what is the point of intervention? 

Without satisfactory answers to these 
questions, without realizable military and 
political objectives clearly formulated in ad- 
cance, we will be floundering in a war whose 
end we cannot see. We will not know how 
much or how little to do, where or when 
to stop. The danger is that we will not stop 
until it is too late to stop at all. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, aside to 
Mr. Malenkovy and company, what do 
you have in your kind of “freedom” to 
match Mr. Young against Mr, White for 
New York Central? 
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Rogation Sunday 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a sermon by the Very Reverend Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Jr., delivered in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral on last Sunday, May 
23, 1954. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


“In the world ye shall have tribulations; 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” (John 16: 13.) 

I 


Nearly 1,500 years ago, in the Kingdom of 
Burgandy, nestled in the Alps along the 
banks of the River Rhone, the mountaineers 
were terrified by a series of eruptions from 
volcanoes in the region of Anverque. <A good 
deal of damage was done; but the worst of 
it was the panic that spread from village to 
village. The people feared a new and greater 
calamity. It was at this time, in the year 
485, that Mamertus, Bishop of the Burgan- 
dian city of Vienne, set aside the 3 days 
before Ascension Day as a time of special 
prayer against catastrophe. He led his 
mountaineers in processional litany beneath 
the fiery peaks, beseeching God’s protection 
and strength. 

People did not forget those days. Long 
after the.volcanoes were forgotten, the 
church still kept those days of prayer, and 
called them “rogation days” or “days of ask- 
ing.” To this moment they are appointed 
in our prayer book as “days of solemn sup- 
plication,” and today is called Rogation Sun- 
day. Only, happily, they soon lost their 
sombre associations. Since it came in the 
spring, Rogation Day became the prayer of 
farmers for their crops. As they planted, 
they asked God for a good harvest. And, like 
the ancient Jews, of the Bible, they sowed 
a seed for God, offering of their corp a tithe 
to Him. Thus it comes about that after all 
these centuries we too will plant a tree at 
this service to signify our prayer to Him, who 
fin the day of trouble is our strength, and 
in time of prosperity is the author of our 
good. 

m 

Such is the long history of the little cere- 
money that we shall repeat today. Expres- 
sive not only of the farmer’s prayer but also 
of the church’s deepest experience of God 
across these ages. It’s all summed up in 8 
motto I once saw over the door of a hospital: 
“Man tends, God mends.” When we plant 
the seeds of any g0od and faithful thing, 
God will bring forth the fruit in His season. 
Here and there in this world of tribulation 
and fearfulness and misunderstanding—are 
hid the means Of His overcoming it. If it is 
sown in faith, the tree will grow. And since 
we are not farmers, we may think of our 
tree as the sign of peace and healing and 
truth, which God also means to lift up in 
the world. 

That this thing is no dream, but does 
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how Philip, one of the disciples, was on his 
way to Gaza, in the southern desert. “And 
he arose and went: and behold, a man of 
Ethiopia * * * of great authority under 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who had 
charge of all her treasure, had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship; was returning and 
sitting in his chariot.” Philip stopped, 
talked with the man about the scriptures, 
about Jesus. And when they came to water, 
the Ethiopian stopped and asked to be bap- 
tized there. Philip's hand upon that man’s 
head was the little seed whence sprang the 
third great branch of Christendom, known 
as the Coptic Christian Church, and native 
still to Ethiopia. It is as head of this church 
that Haile Selassie, “defender of the faith,” 
comes next Friday to visit this cathedral. 

How has God made that seed to grow. In 
dark Africa to raise up a people whose faith 
has known how to defend its freedom, and 
whose leader is today one of the great men 
of peace in the world, one of the most re- 
spected upon his continent. We will wel- 
come him as Christian welcomes Christian, 
in the name of our common Lord and of His 
Saving Son; and who knows but that the 
prayers we say together: men of differing 
race and divergent practice—may not yet be 
the surest means of building a peace and 
understanding in the world. A sturdy tree 
raised up by faith, in the jungle of doubt 
and suspicion. 

1 


“Be Ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only,” is the challenge of the epistle for 
today. Every Christian knows that prayer 
which does not issue in good works, is vain. 
The seed that God would have us plant in 
the world must be a growing seed, active and 
alive. God will conquer not by hope alone, 
but by dint of the tangible service that we 
offer Him. We have to dig in order to plant. 

This is why the several thurches of Amer- 
ica at this time have called upon their mem- 
bers to give active support to the extension 
of Christian work around the world. Our 
own Episcopal Church in particular has in- 
vited us all to be builders for Christ, giving 
of our interest and substance that many 
seeds may be planted which God may then 
nourish and bring to fruit. As Philip bap- 
tized the Ethiopian, so others are ready to 
be sent to carry the glad news of God's provi- 
dence to places which for lack of that Gospel 
are now sore points of disturbance and un- 
certainty. 

I saw at the end of the war the twisted 
wreckage of what was once our cathedral 
church in Manila. Artillery and bombs had 
reduced it to rubble, with only a few black- 
ened girders projecting toward the sky. Yet, 
atop that tragic wreckage still remained the 
Cross of Christ. Tipped and scorched; war 
had shaken it, but could not knock it down. 

Now to give substance once more to that 
cross—to rebuild the church beneath it, to- 
gether with the hospital and theological 
seminary alongside it—is to renew a light 
without which the Far East must be dark 
indeed. A seed planted in Manila will blos- 
som quietly all over the Orient. 
other growing thing that I can see there is 
communism. But in the long run 
will conquer, if we but let Him use us in His 
service. We are His hands, the instruments 
of His will; He has no other in the world. 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

Are there any still who think that Chris- 
tian missions are naught but the means of 
meddling with the affairs of others—nothing 
but the imposition of our prudish prejudices 
as we dress the happy natives in unbecoming 
Mother Hubbards? Do these seeds of which 
I speak really grow? 

ago someone went to 


Japan and baptized a Japanese. A tiny germ 
was sown. It survived with 


difficulty, yet 
bit by bit, imperceptibly, it grew. Until, in 
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our time, there was little Miss Takahashi—, 
nurse in St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, dresseq 
not in a Mother Hubbard but the spotless 
white of a Nightingale. There in the name 
of Christ she served God—and, what was far 
more rare in Japan—her fellow men. War 
came. The Japanese Army invaded brutally 
the neighboring lands. Beside the armie; 
went Miss Takahashi, Christian. She minis. 
tered to the civilian victims of her country. 
men’s aggression—still serving God—ang 
man. When at last the Japanese were driven 
defeated into the hills of northern Luzon, 
they took with them the little nurse, whos 
sacrifice they so little understood, but whose 
ministration they so badly needed. There 
in the hills she tended the wounded, starveq 
refugees. She met suffering wherever she 
found it, still in the name of her God. Final. 
ly American troops captured the Christian 
nurse and her sick soldiers, and threw them 
all into prison. It was there I first met Miss 
Takahashi. She was nursing still, in the 
prison, giving of herself for the sake of 
Christ. She asked if I would celebrate com. 
munion in the prison chapel. “There are 
Christians here,” she said, “Japanese and 
Filipino and Americans, too.” As wé met in 
that service, victor and vanquished, white 
and yellow and brown, I knew that Christ 
had indeed conquered the world. In the 
little Japanese nurse the seed of long ago 
had grown into a great tree. 


Iv 


It is seeds like this which we are asked to 
plant today. Not only in the far corners of 
the earth, but here at home, too; in colleges 
where teaching is so much of man, £0 little 
of God; in cities where hundreds of new 
homes are being built and-there is need 
among them for a house of God; among 
prisoners and Indians and young people. 

If, in response to our church’s call, we 
but plant the seeds in our diocese, in our 
Nation, and in the world, then we know that 
God will make them grow. 

As we go out to sow on this Rogation Day, 
let us pray for the harvest. 





Jubilee in Bayonne, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OFr NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I deem 
it a marked privilege to cite in the 
Recorp at this time a glowing tribute to 
a most distinguished servant of God as 





“it appeared in the Jersey Journal of 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954. Congratula- 

tions to you, Msgr. Michael J. Mulligan, 

in your half century as a priest: 
JUBILEE IN BAYONNE 


Tonight ends a 4-day celebration in honor 
of the services of Msgr. Michael J. Mulligan 
in his half century as a priest. For 35 of 
those years he has been pastor of St. Henry's 
in Bayonne. 

The observance of this jubilee year, how- 
ever, has spread far beyond the limits of the 
parish, for nearly everyone in Bayonne knows 
the monsignor. Everyone who knows &ny- 
thing of the Visiting Nurse Service there, 
knows he got it started. Everyone who takes 
an interest in the cultural life of the city 
knows that he founded the Opera Guild and 

promoting music and dramatics 
as compensation for the shallower pastimes 
of the day, . 
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Everyone who knows anything about Bay- 
onne knews he always has been in the fore- 
front of any movement for a better Bayonne. 
Typical is this sidelight; Last week he had 
as luncheon guests & number of newspaper- 
men who were gathering the preliminary 
stories on his jubilee. Did he talk about 
himself and the celebration? Yes, when he 
had to. But very much on his mind was 
what Bayonne and all those families will do 
if a major oil refinery is moved. Plunging 
into Bayonne’s problems and helping where 
he can has made him a most useful citizen 
to all of Bayonne. 





India Fears United States as Unknown, 
Treats Reds as Known Quantity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a few significant paragraphs 
from an article by William L. Ryan on 
the subject India Fears United States 
as Unknown, Treats Reds as Known 
Quantity, which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 27. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

InpiA Fears UNITED STATES aS UNKNOWN, 
Treats REDS AS KNOWN QUANTITY 
(By William L. Ryan) 

Geneva, May 27.—“The devil I know,” said 
an Indian leader, “is worse than the devil I 

don’t know.” 

He was trying to explain why anti-Amerti- 
ean sentiment is rising in India, why Indians 
profess not to fear any threat of communism 
from abroad. 

“America is capitalist,” he said. “Indians 
relate capitalism to imperialism, and impe- 
rialism to colonialism. Colonialism is the 
devil we know.” 

This came from an Indian leader who is 
pro-American, and thus is testimony to the 
strength of Moscow-Peiping propaganda in 
Asia. Communist efforts have been concen- 
trated upon identifying the United States 
with colonialism and imperialism, 

The Communist Party in India professes to 
give all-out support to the foreign policy of 
Prime Minister Nehru and his Co Party, 
itself carrying on a grim struggle with the 
domestic Communists. 

NEHRU MORE CHILLY TO UNITED STATES 


The Red objective seems to be to drive 
Mr. Nehru into toeing the Communist Chi- 
nese line. Mr. Nehru does not appear willing 
to be lured all the way, but apparently he 
is becoming openly more and more anti- 
American, He declined an interview, but his 
supporters say he has these reasons: 

1. United States military aid to Pakistan. 
Nothing has so stirred anti-American senti- 
ment. One Indian leader told me this 
amounted to arming “India’s enemy,” since 
there has been no solution to the Indian- 
Pakistani dispute over Kashmir State. 

2. Suggestions in Washington that the war 
in Indochina might be internationalized. 
Indian leaders picture the Indochina war as 
Purely one against colonialism. Some of 
them were so much in the dark about it they 
had to be briefed by the British before the 
Colombo Conference last month. 
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3. Attempts to bring about a southeast 
Asia alliance. Indian leaders say this is an 
invitation for Asia to provide the arena for 
world war III. 

4. Statements by Americans about the use 
of atomic weapons and the prospect of mas- 
sive retaliation. Indian leaders portray 
such statements as heralding a futile attempt 
to blast communism out of existence rather 
than trying to outflank communism with bet- 
ter ideas and ideals. 

5. Failure to appreciate India’s special po- 
sition. This is the crux of the matter. In- 
dian leaders apparently consider themselves 
misused by American misunderstanding, 
and think that they are required to walk an 
international tightrope because of their geo- 
graphical position. 





What America Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a short 
time ago, Betty Hurst, of Hobbs, N. Mex., 
wrote a winning essay on the subject, 
What America Means to Me. Her essay 
was published as part of an editorial in 
the Hobbs Daily News-Sun, of my State; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial and essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and essay were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SCHOOLGIRI,’s OPINION 

Last Tuesday morning representatives of 
the Hobbs Woman’s Civic Club and the 
American Legion Auxiliary here presented 
awards to 19 school children for essays on 
the subject What America Means to Me. 
The papers were written last Armistice day 
and each was composed without previous 
preparation immediately after the announce- 
ment was made in schools. 

The winning essay was written by Betty 
Hurst, a senior in Hobbs High School. Here 
is what she wrote: 

“The Liberty Bell: Made of the iron will 
of every man, woman, and child that gave 
their lives for our freedoms; it rings out the 
words today of liberty, justice, and freedom 
heard around the world. 

“The Statue of Liberty: She stands high 
and lifted up, not as a ruler, not as a 
queen, but as a mountain of strength, open- 
ing her arms to the poor refugee, to the 
weary soldier coming home and to the many 
friends and allies of our country. 

“Our flag: Its glorious colors wave heaven- 
ward proclaiming the red for blood shed on 
battlefields, the white for the purity of God, 
who gave us this country and the blue for 
the heavens which envelop the whole world. 

“To see an open church door, it in itself 
cries out: “There is freedom here.’ 

“From the smallest symbol to the largest 
symbol, America shouts: ‘Freedom ‘to all.’ 

“Many things have been written, many 
things are being written and many things 
will be written on what America means to 
me, but only by our lives can we really 
show what America means to each of us.” 

Betty’s essay shows great depth of per- 
ception that ts rarely found in a high school 
student. Her words are an inspiration and 
should be cherished by all who love this 
country of ours. 
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Invitation to Anarchy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a thought- 
provoking and very interesting editorial 
entitled “Invitation to Anarchy,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of May 
28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INVITATION TO ANARCHY 


On the 22d day of the hearings, yesterday 
Senator McCarrny returned to the theme 
which has guided many of his actions in the 
past and which he has already propounded 
before the committee. He would have all 
Federal employees, in uniform or out, irre- 
spective of oath of office or departmental 
regulations, or Presidential directiwes, or the 
law of the land, report to him any informa- 
tion they think they have about criminal or 
Communist activity within the Govern- 
ment. 

Even taking at face value Senator McCar- 
THY’s professed desire to expose communism, 
corruption, and subversion, the basic fal- 
lacy in his position is that he views himself 
as at one and the same time an administra- 
tive, an investigating, a law-enforcing, a 
legislative, and a judicial officer. By virtue 
of his position, Mr. McCartuy is by rights 
an investigator whose inquiries should be 
properly related to the area of legislative 
recommendations. He was not elected to be 
an administrator nor a police officer nor a 
judge. Those functions belong to other di- 
visions of the Government, and when Mr. 
McCartuy insists on encroaching upon 
them he is attempting to undermine the 
structure of our Federal system. 

Every malcontent, every disgrunteled office- 
holder or officeseeker, every official nursing 
& grudge, every political sycophant is invited 
by Mr. McCarrny to disregard the whole fab- 
ric of law and order that holds this or any 
government together, and to spy, to inform, 
to pass even the most secret data to a chair- 
man of a committee who has proved himself 
only too willing to use such information to 
suit his own poliitcal purposes. 


When on May 5 Mr. Jenkins and Senator 
Mownoprt condoned Mr. McCartTnuy’s refused to 
reveal the name of the young Army officer 
who had violated the law by giving him a 
fake letter containing classified informa- 
tion they could not have understood the 
implications of that action. When Senator 
McCLELLAN suggested that Mr. McCartuy 
may have been guilty of a crime in receiving 
this document he was only calling to the 
attention of the Department of Justice a 
possibility that we trust will be thoroughly 
explored before many more weeks have 
passed. When Mr. MCcCLELLAN observed 
yesterday that “I don’t know of any oath any 
man ever took that * * * required him to 
commit a crime,” he was putting in the 
proper light Senator McCartny’s inference 
that such informants were somehow above 
the law. Senator Syrmunoron, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, was pointing to the 
obvious when he said: “I would hate to think 
that all the people in the Air Force or the 
Army or the Navy who may have some grudge 
against their superior officer, or who may feel 
that their wisdom was superior to that of 
their superior officer, including the Com- 
mander in Chief, were being coaxed to give- 
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away secrets * * * regardless of the law of 
the land.” 

No loyal American wants crime or corrup- 
tion or subversion or communism within his 
Government, or anywhere else in his country 
for that matter. But there are police agen- 
cies, there are law-enforcing agencies, there 
are administrative and judicial procedures 
that must be respected if we are to have an 
orderly and meaningful Government. Con- 
gressicnal investigating committees have 
great usefulness, and many of them have 
been exceedingly useful in helping to im- 
prove the law and the administration of the 
law. 





Civil Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, all of us 
are concerned with the civil-defense pro- 
gram, and when we think of civil defense 
we generally picture the problem faced 
by our cities and large metropolitan 
areas. 

Rarely, if ever, do we give any thought 
to the problems of our farmers and oth- 
ers in rural areas. There is a group in 
Maryland, however, which is concerned 
with farm civil defense, and it is headed 
by Mr. Siegfried Goetze, of Monrovia. 

The Baltimore Sunpapers have also 
demonstrated an interest in the civil- 
defense problems of the farmer, and re- 
cently Mr. ‘Raymond Thompson, of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, wrote a series of 
three articles on this subject. 

These newspaper articles were very 
competent appraisals of the situation, 
and I should like to have a condensation 
of them, prepared by Mr. Thompson, 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the con- 
densation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of April 12, 1954] 

UnNtrep STaTes FarM OvutPur TERMED DEPEND- 
ENT ON CiviL. DEFENSE or CITY FACILITIES 
(The first of three articles on farm civil 
defense) 

(By Raymond Thompson) 

Wassincron, April 12.—Even the cow has 
@ stake in civil defense. 

On the farm, she depends on power-oper- 
ated wells for water to quench her thirst, 
on electrically driven machines to milk her, 
and on “three squares” daily to keep up her 
health and production. But she’d be vir- 
tually helpless if an enemy attack blasted 
electric-generating equipment, hydraulic 
dams, power lines, and food-supply highways. 

Her owner could no longer operate milk 
coolers or separators. The water pump would 
stop working. Refrigeration facilities would 
be cut off. The electric switch would not 
bring light. 

This would be so even if the bombs were 
dropped on a city a-couple of miles—or 100 
miles—away. 

Few people have ever given this serious 
thought. 

Civil defense experts, in the past, have 
concentrated their interest on the largest 
metropolitan centers—that’s where the 
enemy is likely to strike first. Lately, work- 
ing closely with the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, they have begun analyzing what could 
happen in farm areas should atomic or bac- 
teriological war occur. 

Communications would be knocked out. 
Labor shortages would threaten the econ- 
omy. Transportation tieups would be para- 
lyzing. Fuel supplies would be cut off. 
Crops and animals might be infected with 
disease. Markets would be closed off. 

Protecting the farm against such attacks 
could be a major factor in the defense of 
the Nation in the event of another war, since 
no element is more vital to our economy 
than food. Potential enemies know this and 
would consider farmlands high on the list of 
priority targets. 

What can the farmer do to protect him- 
self, his farmland, crops, and animals? How 
can he get vital machinery parts, supplies, 
and fuel? How will he get his perishables 
to market? What can he do in case of power 
breakdown? 

With any attack on cities, thousands of 
evacuees would stream into farm areas seek- 
ing food. shelter, clothing, and medical care. 
How many people can be handled by a par- 
ticular farm district. What is required for 
them? How many volunteers could be mus- 
tered? 

The individual farmer can solve some of 
these problems and attain some of these 
goals on his own initiative. But to solve 
the major problems, group action is nec- 
essary. 





[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of April 13, 1954] 


New Marker PLAN To Be USED aS PATTERN 
For RURAL Civ. DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


(The second of three articles on farm civil 
defense) 
(By Raymond Thompson) 

New Marxer, Mp., April 13.—Farmers of 
this Frederick County community are de- 
veloping a farm emergency civil defense 
program which will soon become a pattern 
for other farm areas in the Nation. 

Their unswerving determination, in the 
face of complacency on the part of county 
and some civil defense officials, to set up a 
preparedness program, has led the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration to select the 
New Market district as the first model farm 
emergency community in the United States. 

“The question of civil defense is a life-or- 
death problem for Mr. Farmer,” according to 
Col. William <A. Brewer, Director of the 
FCDA's office of tactical operations. “The 
problems are complex and knotty, and they 
vary from community to community. 

“That's what makes it so difficult to give 
farmers a specific set of answers. For that 
reason, we are simply drawing up a basic 
guide and pattern and we will leave the 
question of preparing for emergency up to 
the individual community. 

“The New Market group,” he continued, 
“showed an aggressive spirit long before we 
knew of their activities and they already 
have come up with some very good answers.” 

The program began here in 1948 at the 
instigation of Siegfried Goetz, a Monrovia 
farmer. Fully aware of what might happen 
in event of enemy attack, Mr. Goetze, a 
member of the New Market Grange No. 362, 

to that farm group that a com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate the scope 
of dangers confronting farmers in an emer- 
gency and to provide answers to the vital 
problems. 

Appointed to that committee were Walter 
E. Burall, chairman; Bruce E. Crum, vice 
chairman; Lucian K. Falconer, treasurer; 
Mr. Goetze, secretary; L. H. Crickenberger, 
civil defense director for the district; Sam- 
uel S. Hollingsworth, welfare services; the 
Reverend Leon P. F. Vauthier, spiritual serv- 
ices; C. W. Kent, rescue services; Kenneth 
B. McGolerick, information; William F. 
Smith, warden services; William J. Wilcom, 
fire services; and Jesse M. Burall, transpor- 
tation, 
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[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening sun 
of April 14, 1954) 
FREDERICK CouNTY Farm Area BEING Usen is 
Nationa Crvi. Derexse Patrern 
(The last of three articles on farm ciyij 
defense) 
(By Raymond Thompson) 

New Marxer, Mp., April 14, 1954.—1In any 
civil defense program, first consideration is 
given to saving the lives of humans, but 
farmers in this Frederick County community 
are also developing plans to protect their 
5,865 head of dairy animals, hogs, sheep, and 
horses. 

They have a dairy industry valued at $25 
million annually which must be safeguardeq 
in event of war and they want to be pre. 
pared to cope with every aspect of al all-out 
war—direct or indirect atom bombing, 
radiation, bacteriological warfare, and sabo- 


tage. 

To help find the answers to the problems 
confronting farmers in event of attack, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has re- 
quested farmers here to make a compre- 
hensive civil defense rural analysis to in- 
clude such items as human population, land 
use, highways and highway repair equip- 
ment, animal census, tractor and truck in- 
ventory, gasoline and diesel fuel storage ca- 
pacity, fire-fighting equipment, electric. 
power sources and available lodgings for 
evacuees. 

It will take several months to complete 
the survey, but some of the work already is 
finished. 

The farmers know, for example, that a 
normal 30-day supply of feed for the live- 
stock will be available in event of emergency, 
but that farmers in the district may have 
to accept a variation of feed formula because 
of a shortage of obtainable ingredients. 
First reports of the petroleum inventory in- 
dicate only a week's supply of gasoline, oil, 
kerosene, and grease will be on hand. 

The district, the farmers have learned, is 
well situated from the standpoint of power 
resources, but they admit the problem of 
communications is the toughest they have 
had to encounter. They currently are meet- 
ing with respresentatives of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. to work out a 
solution. 

To solve some of the problems created by 
lack of supplies, the New Market group is 
working on a plan to obtain surplus mili- 
tary equipment for distribution to rural 
groups for use in emergencies. Two bills 
have been introduced into Congress for that 
purpose—H. R. 606 and 8. 3074—both of 
which ask that the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 be amended to “authorize the dis- 
posal of certain Federal surplus property to 
State and local units of the United States 
Civil Defense Corps and Farm Emergency 
Civil Defense Corps.” 





The 13th District of New Jersey Goes 
Down the Line in Support of the 1955 
Budget for the Heart Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, St 
affords me great pleasure to cite at this 
time, under unanimous consent, the full 
support of the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey for the 1955 budget 
required by the United States Public 
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Health Service to carry on its war to wipe 
out heart disease which each year kills 
1 out of every 2 Americans. A very fine 
wire soliciting our support in this grim 
pattle follows: 
New Yorx, N. Y., May 27, 1954. 

Hon. Aurrep D. SIEMINSKI, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your support of $29,888,000 
budget for the Heart Institute of the United 
States Public Health Service in fiscal 1955 as 
recommended by the National Heart Com- 
mittee. We consider this figure as critically 
needed minimum it includes $6 million 
for badly needed research facilities to carry 
forward the research efforts which have 
already produced great advances. Heart dis- 
ease kills 1 out of every 2 Americans, Won't 
you let us know that you will support thése 
additional funds to fight our No. 1 internal 
enemy? 

Mrs. WENDELL WILLKIE, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 
EMERSON FOOTE, 
Cochairman, the National Heart 
Committee. 





L'Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique, 
Eighteenth General Session, Springfield, 
Mass.—Cardinal Leger’s Visit to West- 
ern Massachusetts’ Assumption Col- 
lege Confers Honorary Degree Upon 
Cardinal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, L’Union 
St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique is one of 
the finest Franco-American organiza- 
tions in the Nation. It was born 55 
years ago, in 1899, in Holyoke, Mass., by 
a group of people interested in organiz- 
ing an association for the mutual benefit 
of persons of French descent, ‘This orig- 
inal small band of people, headed by 
Edouard Cadieux, of Holyoke, saw the 
need of a society that would not only 
bring together Franco-Americans dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation and practice 
of French culture but also assist the 
members by the establishment of a fra- 
ternal and insurance program. How 
well those pioneers planned and how 
effective are the purposes of the society 
is attested by the growth that it has ex- 
perienced. From the official chartering 
in 1900 it has continued to expand, until 
today it embraces more than 80,000 
youth and adult members in 315 councils 
spread throughout New England, New 
York, Michigan, and Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
can take pride in this great society. I 
am convinced that we can obtain much 
from the spirit that nourishes it. That 
Spirit is found in the programs to which 
the St. Jean Baptiste organization is 
dedicated. For this fraternal group op- 
erates an insurance program, scholar- 
ship-aid project, and an old-age assist- 
ance system that. emphasizes mutual 
helpfulness, And it‘combines the latter 
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with a burning zealousness of French 
culture and tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, the 18th General Con- 
gress of L’Union St. Jean Baptiste has 
just finished its deliberations. It was 
one of the most successful conferences in 
the society’s history. I am proud that 
it was held in Springfield, Mass., for it 
gave the people of that locality an op- 
portunity to see and hear one of the 
world’s most distinguished ctizens, His 
Eminence, Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, 
archbishop of Montreal. The proceed- 
ings of the convention from May 22 to 
May 26 were highlighted by Assumption 
College of Worcester, Mass., in confer- 
ring an honorary degree upon Cardinal 
Leger. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp Assumption 
College’s citation of Cardinal Léger, and 
an editorial from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News. 

The citation and editorial follows: 


CITATION OF HONORARY DEGREE OF DocToOR oF 
HumMaNE LetTrers GIvEN BY ASSUMPTION 
CoLLece, May 23, To His EMINENCE PauL- 
EMILE CARDINAL Lé&GreR, ARCHBISHOP OF 
MONTREAL 


Asumption College is honored by being 
accorded the privelege of offering its honor- 
ary doctorate to a Prince of the Church. In 
doing so, we mean to express all our love for 
the church, our loyalty to the cause of 
French Catholic culture, our admiration for 
French Canada, and, particularly, to pay 
homage to Cardinal Léger personally. 

The church has made him a prince. And 
the significance of today’s ceermony may be 
expressed in these words: “Sincere humility 
moves Assumption to see with the eyes of 
the church, to love with the heart of the 
church, to feel in harmony with the church. 
We recognize here, one who is a leader among 
the shepherds of the church; we love one 
who, in all of French Canada, is closest to 
the heart of the Holy Father; we are thrilled 
in contact with a man who recalls the joys 
and sadnesses of the universal church. May 
we be allowed to include ourselves in this 
life of the church, and to express our obedi- 
ence and our respect toward the entire hier- 
archy, our faith in the successors of the 
Apostles, and our boundless confidence in 
the Pope.” 

French culture is beautiful because it is 
Catholic, and especially inasmuch as it is 
Catholic. Among all the cardinals of both 
America, Cardinal Léger is the most au- 
thentic representative of French culture. He 
knows it, he loves it, he is its product and 
this he proclaims. Assumption, by its his- 
tory and its plans for the future, has the 
vocation of spreading this culture in the 
United States. It is therefore natural that 
we should insist upon thus calling public 
attention to the link between our college 
and the person of His Eminence. 


Here also, is for us, an added occasion to 
voice our admiration for Canada, which is 
continuing and enriching the Catholic part 
of French culture, This we cannot do better 
than in honoring respectfully its leader. Let 
this be an occasion to strengthen our ties 
with Canada, whence most of our families 
have come; Canada, which has preserved the 
faith for these families by providing them 
their first priests in their new country. 

But, above all, our intention is to pay 
homage to the person of Cardinal Leger, and 
to his tireless energy. Is it any wonder, 
your eminence, that His Holiness Pius XII 
should have raised you to so high an honor, 
when on recalls your extensive and varied 
apostolate, and the deep influence which it 
has exerted. This apostolate began in Can- 
ada, and by way of Paris and Rome, it 
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reached the Far East before returning, rich 
in experience, to your beloved country, 
Canada. 

Raised in a profoundly Christian family in 
Valleyfield, Quebec, you were soon attracted 
to the high mission of the priesthood; im- 
bued with a faith and culture which has left 
its beautiful stamp on the history of your 
country, you have been a glorious witness to 
the vitality of that French-Canadian race 
which has done so much for church and 
country. You are among those who leave 
their mark wherever they go. Whether ‘at 
the seminary of St. Therese or at the grand 
seminary of Montreal, the call of souls to 
whose needs one gives even himself has found 
in yours a powerful response. Soon the 
field of your apostolate broadens; you are 
called to the heart of Paris, to the seminary 
of philosophy, later to the seminary of the- 
ology, finally to the post of assistant to the 
master of novices; and in all those offices, 
you show yourself a leader of souls, a pru- 
dent counselor, ever concerned with the 
single-eyed purpose of preparing souls for 
God. What wonder then that you were 
called to Japan, certainly a country to which 
you never dreamed of being sent. Thus, 
from 1933 to 1939, Fukuoka, Japan, saw 
you laboring with zeal for a people who 
would soon appreciate the tact, the resource- 
fulness, and the adaptability of an apostle 
who could be all things to all men. Doubt- 
less those years were not the least of your 
apostolate in beauty and fruitfulness. 

But soon Canada would reclaim its rights 
upon you. For one year you would teach 
Philosophy at the Montreal Seminary, 
whereupon your merit as well as your learn- 
ing would lead to your appointment as vicar- 
general of the Valleyfield Diocese, doubtless 
a more direct preparation for the office that 
would soon be yours. Divine providence 
provides for everything, as you know by ex- 
perience. And the last step in such a fruit- 
ful career brought yoy to Rome, that you 
might even more deeply be penetrated with 
the Catholic spirit that so characterizes the 
Holy City. From your 3 years as rector of 
the Canadian College, you brought back an 
ardent affection for the Vicar of Christ, a 
passionate love for the church, and a zeal and 
devotion worthy of our first aposties. 

You had, then, eminence, every right to 
become a prince of the church; and Pius 
XII, who chooses men wisely, was not long 
in recognizing your preeminence in apostolic 
gifts. In 1950, you were given one of the 
most glorious posts in Canada, a position re- 
quiring all your wisdom and tact. The 
Montreal Archdiocese can glory in having a 
leader with the heart of an apostle, broad, 
open to all good causes, capable of any un- 
dertaking, for you possess the faith that 
moves mountains, and the charity that 
unites the minds and hearts of men. 

It is therefore fitting, Father President, 
that Assumption College confer upon His 
Eminence Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, the 
title of doctor of humane letters, honoris 
causa, 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
May 24, 1954} 


CarpInaL LeGer’s VIsIr 


It is a rare privilege for Springfield to 
welcome a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Most Rev. John McCloskey, arch- 
bishop of New York, came here to consecrate 
Springfield's first bishop but that was 5 years 
before the archbishop was proclaimed this 
country’s first prince of the church, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, the beloved archbishop of 
Baltimore, did visit here in 1888, soon after 
he had been raised to the cardinalate. 

The Italians who came to Springfield at 
the end of the 19th century were overjoyed 
when they were visited by Most Rev. 
Sebastian Martinelli, a native of Tuscany, 
Italy. He was created cardinal 2 years later, 
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Perhaps the most tumultuous welcome 
ever given to a Catholic cardinal was afforded 
Desire Cardinal Mercier, the heroic leader 
of the Belgians who visited the city soon 
after World War I during which his intrepid- 
ity had won international honor and ac- 
claim. 

William Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, at- 
tended the consecration in 1921 of Most 
Rev. Thomas M. O'Leary, and Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, of New York, was present 
at the obsequies for the same prelate here. 
Thomas Cardinal Tien, of China, was a re- 
cent guest of the diocese and of Springfield. 

The cardinal who was our guest yesterday 
Was warmly welcomed not only by the sons 
and daughters of New France who brought 
their culture and their many talents to New 
England, but also by grateful Catholics of ail 
racial heritages who know that sons of 
French Canada were among the first Catholic 
missionaries to New England, and their 
bishops were the first to make episcopal visi- 
tations to this region. 

Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, the 50-year-old 
cardinal-archbishop of Montreal, was in 
Springfield to honor the national congress of 
L’Union St. Jean Baptiste D’Amerique. Host 
to this 18th national convention in St. 
Joseph’s Church, founded more than 80 years 
ago by Rev. Louis Gagnier, himself a native 
of the Province of Quebec. 

The cardinal brought his special message 
to this society and to their Canadian- 
American families, to whom the cardinal 
represents the great French-speaking com- 
munity of Quebec. 

However, the cardinal’s words here yester- 
day refiected his universality gained by study, 
experience, and belief. He was born in Can- 
ada, was ordained there, studied canon law 
in Paris, taught in the seminary at Issy, 
France, and went to Japan in 1933 where he 
founded in 1938 the Seminary of Pukuoka. 

After serving as vicar general of a Canadian 
diocese during World War II, he was named 
rector of the Canadian College at Rome in 
1947. ‘There, in 1950, he was consecrated and 
returned to Canada as archbishop of Mon- 
treal. Less than 3 years later, he was created 
@ cardinal of the Church, and became the 
second youngest member of that august 
body. 

Springfield will long remember the visit of 
the eminent French-Canadian cardinal, as it 
does the visits of the Italian, Belgian, Ameri- 
can, and Chinese prelates who preceded him. 
They were reared in different cultures, spoke 
different tongues, came from different lands, 
but they all were highly honored for their 
labors in the same great cause. 





The American Industrialist’s State of 
Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 ‘ 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are well aware, one of my pri- 
mary interests in my public service has 
been the expansion of the free enterprise 
system through the encouragement of 
private capital investment in overseas 
areas. 

It is my belief that in our intellectual 
combat with the Communist philosophy 
of a state-owned, state-directed econ- 
omy we should not hesitate on every oc- 
casion to crusade for our principles of 
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free individual choice and free economy 
based upon private ownership of the pro- 
cesses of production and distribution. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
drawn to an address by the president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in Paris last week advancing the 
philosophy of a dynamic expanding pri- 
vate enterprise economy. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with three passages 
of Mr. McClellan’s remarks to the Amer- 
ican Club in Paris. They are: 

Above everything else, we must have sound 
investment of venture capital. Every Ameri- 
can businessman knows that our economy 
cannot remain dynamic without new invest- 
ment any more than a human body can re- 
tain life without constant nourishment to 
make new blood. 

When I say investment I mean both do- 
mestic and foreign investment. On this sub- 
ject I’m happy to have the honor of telling 
our European friends that businessmen at 
home have only praise for the President's lib- 
eral foreign economic policy which embraces 
private investment abroad. They recognize 
that building up international trade and 
foreign investment promote an expanding 
and prosperous economy—and uphold the 
principle of free enterprise at home. 

- * o o * 


But, as business in America can grow and 
develop only ir the proper atmosphere, so 
must foreign governments, of their own voli- 
tion, create a favorable climate for the in- 
vestment of funds from abroad. American 
venture capital must have the protection of 
political stability and it must have guaran- 
ties against property nationalization and the 
assurance of monetary convertibility. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include the text of Mr. Mc- 
Clellan’s address at this point in my re- 
marks: 

THe AMERICAN INDUSTRIALIST’s STATE OF 

MIND 
(Address by H. C. McClellan, president, 
National Association of Manufacturers) 


Since my election as the 1954 president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
of America last December 4 I have traveled 
many thousands of miles in the United 
States, having crossed the Nation eight 
times since January 1. I have talked with 
businessmen and industrialists in many 
cities—from Seattle, Wash., to Miami, Fla. 
Wherever I have gone, without exception, 
the No. 1 question asked me, the primary 
subject for discussion, has concerned our 
economic situation and the business pros- 
pects for the future. I, therefore, assume 
that the Americans in Paris are interested 
in the same subject. 

No one can deny that a change has been 
taking place in the American business 
world. Everybody has been talking about 
it, wanting to know what the change is and 
what it means, 


Some prophets of gloom and doom have 
called it the beginning of a depression and 
have predicated a dire future indeed. But 
most of the calamity callers have a selfish 
purpose and do not properly reflect the sit- 
uation. It should be remembered, I believe, 
that in America this is an election year. It 
should also be remembered that since 1941 
we in the States have been operating in a 
War economy, a defense economy or a state 
of constant emergency. But now, at long 
last, we are in a state of transition; we are 
moving toward a more normal situation. 

I for one welcome that transition as the 
only means by which we can avoid an ulti- 
mate depression, and I know that this view 
is supported by the majority of American 
industrialists. 


May 28 


To begin with, the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration is. making substantial progress in 
the reestablishment of sound policies in the 
fiscal affairs of our Government. Among 
the administration’s achievements to date 
are these: 

1. Overall Government spending has been 
sharply reduced. 

2. The American taxpayer’s burden has 
already been eased a great deal, and further 
tax reductions in prospect will undoubtedly 
exceed any tax reduction previously mace 
in American history. 

3. We are moving toward a balanced 
budget which American industry holds to be 
the very core of fiscal integrity. 

4. Inflation has been greatly curbed if not 
completely halted. 

All of this has been accomplished without 
impairing the national security or the secu- 
rity of our friends abroad. 

And, finally, Mr. Eisenhower has proven 
himself to be the President for all of us in 
America, not solely for the members of his 
own political party. 

The overall health of the American econ. 
omy is as sound, robust, and lively as that 
of @ young boy bursting out of his clothes 
at the seams. He may sometimes get cramps 
from eating too many green apples but the 
prognosis is generally favorable for a long, 
active life. 

True, the unemotional graphs show a re. 
cent dip in general business and in employ- 
ment. It would be pointless of me to try 
to receive you on that score. But you know 
as well as I that some fluctuation is to be 
expected in the transition of a dynamic, free 
economy from wartime to peacetime condi- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the present decline in 
manufacturing employment is slight when 
compared with the 28-percent drop from the 
wartime peak in November 1943 to the low 
point in February 1946, which was absorbed 
without the calamity many had predicted. 
Nor does it equal the 12-percent drop of only 
5 years ago. 

One important factor in the present situ- 
ation in this: During the rather long steel 
strike of 1952 a backlog of orders built up 
and in the rush to meet them after the 
steelworkers went back to work factories 
raised employment to a pitch that could not 
be permanently sustained. 

It’s the old story of the river building up 
behind a logjam. Dynamiting produces a 
mighty rush of water until the river is re- 
stored to its normal level. So, in American 
business, the flood stage is over and busi- 
ness and employment seeK a more normal 
level. 

The transition is moving well, although 
the critics of American business would not 
have you believe it. They wanted the Presi- 
dent to intervene, to make an offhand diag- 
nosis and prescribe shock treatment. For- 
tunately, President Eisenhower did not see 
the need for departing from the policy set 
forth in his economic report in which he 
stated: “The best service that the Govern- 
ment can render to our economy, besides 
helping to maintain stability and insuring 
a floor of protection for the population, is 
therefore to create an environment in which 
men are eager to make new jobs, to acquire 
new tools of production, to improve or scrap 
old ones, design new products, and develop 
new markets, increase efficiency all around, 
and thus be able and willing to pay higher 
wages, and provide better working condi- 
tions.” 

To that we say, amen. Business asks no 
greater blessing than elbow room in which 
to work out its own destiny. 

This much can be said of America’s pat- 
tern in government, that the old roadblocks 
are gone. Removed forever, we hope, are 
such obstacles as unsound money produced 
by excessive Government spending, exces- 
sive taxation and unbalanced budgets, which 
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were dangerously draining away our venture 
tal. 

eS ruts of omission and decay have been 

filled in, and @ new, paved econmic highway 

stretches out before us like a bright silver 


n. 
oan leads the highway? Gentlemen, it 
leads wherever we choose to go. I don't 
know what life has taught you, but I feel 
that what I have learned can be summed up 
in one phrase—to make progress is to grow. 

The manner in which we grow has many 
yariations, but in general I find that state- 
ment all embracing. To make progress is to 
crow. And, gentlemen, business thrives on 
rowth. 
ein America the growth is by leaps and 
pounds. Recent reports show our population 
is increasing at the rate of 7,000 a day. 
Projections indicate a population of 175 mil- 
lion by 1960, 189 million or more by 1970, 
and 198 to 221 million by 1975. 

Can we look ahead 21 years and say defi- 
nitely what the world of the future holds 
for us? Probably no more accurately than 
the citizen of 1933 could look ahead and 
forecast the H-bomb and more TV sets than 
bathtubs in Boston in 1954. No, we can’t 
forecast the future that closely. 

But we do know this: In the year 1975 
some 200 million Americans will need more 
of everything—more homes, more schools 
and churches, more hospitals and play- 
grounds, more trains and buses, or whatever 
vehicles of transportation the citizens of 
1975 will be using. 

And as they grow up, theyr’e going to need 
more jobs, and the need for all these added 
commodities will make the additional jobs, 
because increasing demand creates the need 
for production and greater production mul- 
tiplies the man-hours of work. 

We have a total labor force of 67 million 
in America now. It has been estimated we 
shall have a work force of 89 million by 1975. 
Our present output in goods and services 
has been estimated at 359 billion. In 1975 
it could be worth 700 billion at today’s prices 
or almost double our current output. 

Such an outpouring of production staggers 
the imagination. It is a splendid dream but 
adream that will become reality only if we 
continue to enjoy a free, dynamic, expand- 
ing economy—and only then if we keep our 
vigorous inventiveness, our will to work, and 
our capacity to better our earthly lot. 

In the light of the overall potentials for 
the America of the future as I have por- 
trayed them, what is the state of mind of 
the American industrialist? How is he meas- 
uring up to the challenge ahead? What is 
he thinking and doing? 

In America today a period of renewed, keen 
competition is developing. Business experts 
are working out new sales techniques and 
promotion campaigns. New products are in- 
vading the market in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Costs are being brought under better 
control. All of industry is up on its toes and 
sparring for an opening. On every side new 
aggressive enterprises move out to woo the 
markets in a competitive spirit reminiscent 
of the old days. 

But even though we have a new, competti- 
tive instinct today, even though we have 
better techniques and more persuasive pro- 
motion campaigns, even though we have new 
products, sharper cost figuring, and more en- 
ergetic approaches to the consumer, we still 
shall have to improve our methods, we still 
shall have to redouble, yes, even treble, our 
efforts as we try to achieve our distant goals. 

Above everything else, we must have sound 
investment of venture capital. Every Amer- 
ican businessman knows that our economy 
cannot remain dynamic without new invest- 
ment any more than a human body can fe- 
tain life without constant nourishment to 
make new blood, 

When I say investment I mean both do- 
Mestic and foreign investment. On this sub- 
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ject I’m happy to have the honor of telling 
our European friends that businessmen at 
home have only praise for the President's 
liberal foreign economic policy which em- 
braces private investment abroad. They 
recognize that building up international 
trade and foreign investment promote an 
expanding and prosperous economy—and 
uphold the principle of free enterprise at 
home. 

Foreign investment by America can and 
will expand. In iact a recent study by Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Co. gives a few 
significant figures on American imports and 
exports, and on foreign inyestment. Our 
imports and exports at this time are as 
nearly in balance at about $1614 billion as 
those of a creditor nation can be. And, the 
sufvey points out, we have tapped only a 
very small portion of the great potential 
market into which we will ultimately be 
selling and which we must continue to build. 
In the long run, our goal abroad depends on 
the acceptance of a way of life based on free 
enterprise. 

There can and will be investments, yes. 
The McGraw-Hill survey extends the pic- 
ture of American business in 1975 which I 
previously sketched for you. It forecasts 
that, if we double our national income by 
that time, as anticipated, we shall be able to 
invest abroad more than $15 billion a year. 
That figure, gentlemen, is more than the 
total of our foreign investments in the last 
13 years, and in the future we would be in- 
vesting that sum each and every year. 

But, as business in America can grow and 
develop only in the proper atmosphere, so 
must foreign governments, of their own voli- 
tion, create a favorable climate for the in- 
vestment of funds from abroad. American 
venture capital must have the protection of 
political stablity and it must have guaran- 
ties against property nationalization and the 
assurance of monetary convertibility. 


Aside from Government responsibilities, 


I believe that, in every country, the indus- 
trialists themselves have a very special re- 
sponsibility. Even under the most favorable 
conditions, the essence of business manage- 
ment and the dynamic, life-giving element 
is the manager. On him, on his quality and 
performance, depends the success of any 
enterprise. 

On the quality and performance of man- 
agers collectively depend the soundness of a 
nation’s economy, its standard of living, the 
strength of its social beliefs, its cohesion, 
and its very chances of survival. Manage- 
ment is not merely the creature of the econ- 
omy. In a sense, it is the creator of. the 
economy as well. And only to the extent to 
which it masters economic circumstances 
and fashions them to its needs, and to its 
profit by conscious-directed action, does it 
truly merit the title of management. 

American industrialists are recognizing 
that we live in an age of tremendous tech- 
nological change which accents and under- 
scores the need for enlightened management. 
This new technology has already burst upon 
us, not merely with a flood of gadgets and 
machines, but also with entirely new prin- 
ciples of production. It is an intellectual, 
even a philosophical, concept, and this, of 
course, gives it its impact, its importance, 
and its penetrating power. 

We in industrial management must clear- 
ly realize that our capacity to manage suc- 
cessfully rests on our understanding of the 
tools of the new technology and on our abil- 
ity to run them to good advantage. 

What are the demands that this new tech- 
nology makes on management and on its 
vision, knowledge, skill, and competence? 

First, I believe, it requires that manage- 
ment learn to understand fully what is in- 
volved, recognizing and accepting the fact 
that we have passed the midpoint of the 
20th century, matching both progress and 
change with competence and vision. 
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Second, the new principles of production 
demand that management create new mar- 
kets by deliberate, systenratic work. 

Third, the new technology requires a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of trained 
and educated people in business, an increase 
of almost astronomical proportions. Where- 
as in the past we have attempted to multiply 
first man’s physical strength and then his 
skill, the new method adds a new dimen- 
sion. It calls for augmenting nmran’s control 
over his economic environment by multiply- 
ing his mind power. Management has a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only to find peo- 
ple of the proper ability, but also to give 
them the vision they need, and to convey 
to them the knowlege, the skill and the un- 
derstanding they require. 

Enlightened mangement recognizes today 
that in dealing with the members of any 
industrial family it is good business to give 
primary attention to human relations policy 
as the best means of obtaining understand- 
ing and cooperation. Only those men and 
women whose minds and hearts as well as 
their skilled hands have been enlisted can 
be expected to exercise to best advantage 
their own judgment, knowledge and skill. 
This requires that every employee should feel 
a sense of Opportunity as well as responsi- 
bility in his work. 

I have always believed that the employer 
has two personal obligations in his plant. 
First, to see that his company is profitable— 
and I realize that men go into business only 
because they think they can make a profit. 
Second, to see that the employees find in 
their daily jobs a sense of satisfaction. I 
don’t know which comes first because they 
are both a part of the same. 

I can’t accept the viewpoint of some that 
these two things are at cross purposes. 
Rather, the one contributes importantly to 
the other. If the reason for establishing 
a business is to make a profit, then it is 
logical that every policy, every decision, every 
act should work toward that end and should 
enhance the profit of the enterprise. But 
every individual on the management team, 
from the front-line foreman to the presi- 
dent and back again should understand and 
accept the fact that the single most-needed 
requirement is—to learn the secret of deal- 
ing with our employees in order to properly 
enlist their cooperation toward the profit 
objective. 

It is dificult for me to discuss my pef- 
sonal philosophy with respect to the com- 
plete integration of sound human relations 
and profitability in terms which will not 
be misinterpreted. Either I run the risk 
of being labeled a Pollyanna at the one ex- 
treme or a Mr. Moneybags at the other. 
When talking in terms of job satisfaction 
for the individual, I mean to be neither— 
but rather a practical, hard-headed busi- 
nessman and at the same time a human 
individual who realizes that the people who 
work with me in my plant are men just 
like myself, men who have a gnawing hun- 
ger for satisfaction of their spirit, men, 
who like me, are working for a sense of ac- 
complishment in their work, a feeling of 
worthwhileness, people who want the ad- 
miration and respect of others. 

Good human relations is much more than 
@ mere social responsibility. It is good busi- 
ness. Good human relations policy tends to 
increase cooperation, improve efficiency, and 
pays its biggest reward in larger profits for 
the enterprise. 

Another demand which the'new technol- 

makes is that management shall learn 
to stabilize employment. Let me empha- 
size that I am not referring to the guaran- 
teed annual wage which some of our union 
leaders are talking about at home. It’s as 
futile to attempt to guarantee the future 
as it is to insure immortality. Such an 
attempt can end only in bitter disillusion- 
ment, and in the process of attempting it 
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we would only hobble our economy. In- 
dustry itself must act to stabilize sales and 
production. 

In America, a great deal has already been 
accomplished in that direction. Many of 
the sales peaks have been leveled out and 
the valleys filled in. New products and 
whole markets have been developed, sales 
have been balanced, and customers educated 
to buy in the off seasons. In many cases 
the production curve has been smoothed out 
by stockpiling raw materials, by building in- 
ventories, or by subcontracting work during 
seasonal peaks. Thus, by stabilizing sales 
and production, management has been stabi- 
lizing work and wages. 

This need for long-range decisions logical- 
ly means that manager development becomes 
more vital than ever. There must be man- 
ager development that consists not merely in 
picking out a few crown princes to replace 
today’s top managers. On the frontline of 
supervision where the employee meets the 
foreman the company’s personnel policies 
undergo the acid test. Management has a 
big job to do in respect to its supervisors. 
They must be carefully selected and trained 
for leadership. They must know that they 
have the confidence of management, and 
they must be able to get on with the em- 
ployees they supervise, for they are the 
frontline of operating management every 
hour, every minute of the day. 

Taken together, these factors combine to 
form what is certainly an art and what could 
be called the science of management. Ob- 
viously, the more we apply the principles 
and concepts learned over the first half of 
this century to the actual job of running our 
business enterprises the better we shall 


manage. 

But the new technology also makes height- 
ened demands on the social responsibility 
of management. It requires in particular 
that we manage in such a way as to root 
our decisions and the actions of the enter- 
prise we are responsible for in the principles 
of liberty, not the principles of compulsion; 
the principles of reason, not the principles of 
force; the principles of true leadership, not 
the principles of arbitrary command or fear. 

Management and the business en 
should be rooted in the deep belief that 
however complex society and its social rela- 
tionships may become, the natural right of 
the individual as a person, including his 
right to acquire and hold property, are of 
@ different order of priority than the rights 
of society. 

Perhaps you are surprised that a hard- 
headed businessman, like myself, defines 
management in terms of morality at all. 
Perhaps—and I trust not—you may say to 
yourself that these are things one is ex- 
pected to say in a speech but that they can 
be forgotten when one returns to his daily 
work. 

Let me therefore repeat to you that dur- 
tng recent months I have traveled many 
thousands of miles in my country and have 
visited with the heads of companies through- 
out the Nation. I have done my best—not 
only to reflect my own thinking but also 
to reflect the state of mind of the thousands 
of American industrialists whom I repre- 
sent. 

Our state of mind, as American indus- 
trialists, is truly one which defines manage- 
ment in terms of morality and public re- 
sponsibility. We believe that it is the moral 
values, the moral foundations that are hard- 
headed and practical. Leadership on any 
other basis misleads—and ultimately ‘ruins. 

I would be the last person to pretend 
that we in the United States know all the 
answers. I am only too well aware of the 
tremendous problems which are present in 
our industrial economy, many of which we 
have yet to tackle. I know that we Ameri- 
cans have made many, many mistakes and 
undoubtedly will make more. 
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But there is one thing we have learned 
in the past 50 years of growth and devel- 
opment: Management, because of its respon- 
sibility for leadership, must be moral in its 
fundamental principles. 

I see about me in Western Europe, which 
is the cradle of modern industry, a new 
stirring under the scars and ruin left by 
war and oppression. A new young genera- 
tion of managers seems to be emerging, eager 
to do new things, and determined to prove 
wrong those gloomy prophets who predict 
Europe's downfall. 

During the past year, I’ve had the privi- 
lege of discussing industrial problems with 
many business leaders in Western Europe. 
I've been tremendously impressed by their 
competence, imagination, resourcefulness, 
courage, and industry. I have found those 
with whom I have talked forward looking 
and eager to find and accept new ideas in 
exchange for helpful suggestions of their 
own. 

Next week here in Paris will be conducted 
an international conference of industrialists 
from all over Western Europe and America. 
One hundred and sixty industrial leaders 
from the United States have made the voyage 
across the Atlantic to attend this conference 
devoted to discussion of economic and so- 
cial conditions for the development of free 
enterprise. 

Under that broad title, special attention 
will be paid during the conference to such 
basic problems as: Human relations within 
the enterprise, raising of standards of liv- 
ing and stability of employment, private en- 
terprise and government, and broadening of 
markets by the progressive removal of ob- 
stacles and the correlative possibility of in- 
vestments overseas. 

The basic purposes of the conference are 
to improve understanding and to discuss 
with each other the best means of dealing 
with the problems which confront industry 
everywhere. Through understanding can 
come new strength to the manager and the 
workers of the free world, and understanding 
based on mutual interest, mutual respect, 
and continuing cooperation. 

The American industrialist’s state of mind 
is: The past is dead. We can do nothing 
about it but learn from it. Let us turn our 
faces to the morning sunlight and build for 
the future, 





New Jersey Federation of Post Office 
Clerks Chalk It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent is listed a letter from 
the secretary of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks which appears 
to chalk up a demerit for the Post Office 
Department. It follows: 

New Jersey FeperaTion 
or Post Orricre CLERKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 26, 1954. 
Hon. ALrrev D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Since you are a memer of the 
House Appropriations Committec and on the 
Subcommittee for Treasury and Post Office, 
I believe that the following iniormation con- 
cerning the action of the Post Office Depart- 
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ment in the past few months, would be vital 
in your deliberations. 

We believe, that the Post Office Department 
has in the past few months, misued appro. 
priated funds in the following manner: 

1. The use of the Postal Bulletin on 
March 11 and May 4. 

These bulletins carried the controversiaj 
issue of the Fry report. 

The United States Official Postal Guide 
states the purpose of the Postal Bulletin as 
being to publish “current orders, instruc- 
tions, and information relating to the postal 
service—philatelic, airmail, money order, 
parcel post, and so forth—together with 
changes in the Official Postal Guide, Part 1 
and Part II.” 

2. The use of private teletype line, leaseq 
by the Post Office Department, to transmit 
a speech made by the Postmaster Genera 
attacking bills that would give the employees 
wage increases. 

We believe this fs in direct violation of 
title 18, United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tion 1913, of which the following paragraphs 
are the important parts concerning this 
situation. I quote: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any enactment of Congress shall, in the ab- 
sence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal services, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress, 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legisla- 
tion or appropriations. * * * 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States, or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both; and, after notice and hear- 
ing by superior officers vested with the power 
of removing him, shall be removed from 
office or employment.” 

We hope that you will give this your full 
consideration and take such action that will 
protect the postal employees from further 
occurrences of this type. Also that such 
action may in some way give relief to the 
overburdened taxpayers of these United 
States. 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Avucust J. Cactoppo, 
Secretary. 





New Jersey Firemen, Police, and Medics 
Object to Social Security Inclusion 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, cited 
below are several New Jersey wires 
which object to the inclusion of firemen, 
police, and medical personnel being in- 
cluded in social-security operations: 

Union Crry, N. J., May 23, 1954. 
Hon. ALFrEep D. SIEMINSEI, 


New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The New Jersey State Firemen's Mutual 
Benevolent Association is still on record for 
complete exclusion from social security. 
Capt. GrorcE STEELE, 
State Secretary. 
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Jersey Ctry, N. J., May 21, 1954, 
A.rreD D. SIEMINSKI, 
wr ouse of Representatives: 
As State delegate of Jersey City police, 
pBA, local No. 5, I am requesting your sup- 
yt of H. R. 7199 as it was introduced. 
a local unanimously opposes any amend- 
hat would include members of or- 
police and fire pension funds within 
e of social security. 
; Hucu Noian. 


ments t 
ganized 
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Jersey Crry, N. J., May 21, 1954. 
ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
ois House Office Building: 

This association, the Hudson County 
Boulevard Police Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, Local 17, earnestly requests your 
support of H. R. 7199 as it was introduced 
and that you oppose any amendments that 
would include members of organized police 
and fire pension funds within the scope of 
ocial rity. 
in Tuomas McDonovucH, 

President. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Delegate. 
Jouwn Levis, Secretary. 
Jersey Crry, N. J., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
House Office Building: 

Medical Society of New Jersey and com- 
ponent medical societies are opposed to in- 
clusion of medical profession under social 
security. Please urge reconsideration of this 
legislation by House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Grateful for your aid in past and 
hope for your help in this matter. 

JosePH P. DONNELLY, M. D., 
Legislative Representative, 
Hudson County Medical Society. 





TRENTON, N. J., May 20, 1954. 
Hon. ALFreD D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Medical Society of New Jersey 
strongly reaffirms its opposition to the in- 
clusion of the medical profession under so- 
cial security and urges that the House Ways 
and Means Committee reconsider the ques- 
tion. 

C. Byron BLaAIsDEeLt, M. D., 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Legis- 
lation, 


ee 


ELIZABETH, N. J., May 22, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On April 14, 1954, the Union County Medi- 
eal Society at its annual meeting went on 
record opposing social security for doctors. 
on May 18, 1954, the Medical Society of New 
Jersey went on record in favor of Union 
County resolution opposing social security. 
As a sponsor of said resolution and as a 
doctor, I am strongly opposed to compulsory 
legislation which is, in this case, discrimina- 
tory, therefore, unconstitutional. And may 
I further state, that social security is not 
an insurance or a trust fund. It is merely 
a further step toward confiscatory taxation 
which spells Marxism-communism. 

Louis 8S. Wrcrrn, M. D., 
Constitutional Democrat. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops oF Laws OF THE UNITED STaTES 


Tirite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcogpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGREssIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL REecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix ‘shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 


2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. . 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —N manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. é 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcREssIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 











Commencement Address by Hon. Wilton 
B. Persons at Staunton Military Aca- 


demy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


_ OF ARIZONA 
{ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Sunday last, May 30, Hon. Wilton B. 
Persons, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
nt of the United States, delivered the 
encement day address to the grad- 
yating class of Staunton Military Aca- 
demy, at Staunton, Va. Because the 
message is if such great importance to 
the young men of this country, and be- 
cause it shows such confidence in the 
future on the part of one in such a 
high position, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appntss BY THE HONORABLE WILTON B. PER- 
sons, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, TO THE GRADUAT- 
mo Class, STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Braunton, Va., May 30, 1954 
Tam very glad to be here. But I do have 

; misgivings about being your speaker. 

see, I remember too well my own com- 

Mencement. 

That was 42 years ago. Then I was doing 
‘actly what you are doing now. I could 
‘hardly wait for the end of the commence- 
m ment exercises. I wanted to get busy doing 
things that really amounted to something 
instead of listening to a long-winded speech. 
But since then I’ve had over a third of 
S century of living and moving around in 
‘the Armed Forces. I’ve seen how people live 

over the world. That has given me a 

@onstantly increasing interest in the youth 

Of America and in your meaning to the 


80, despite my misgivings, I have come 
|Miyway. Maybe, since I helped to welcome 
this class of 1954 to Staunton 4 years ago, 
‘You might be indulgent with me as an old 


But it’s really good to be back. I’m proud 
you asked me to come. 


F 
There are many things about Staunton 


dig deep inside of you. You'll know 
what I mean by that after you leave 


‘Bere and then come back as Ihave. There’s 
mmething true 4nd fine about Staunton— 

hing everlastingly good. Mostly, I 
that is because everything done here 


one clear 


Appendix 


kinds of romance, excitement, and challenge 
in the outer world. Most of you will head for 
college. Some of you will want a civilian job, 
and decide later about college and the Armed 
Forces. Some of you will go right into mili- 
tary service to get it behind you in a hurry, 
or to get an early start on an excellent career. 

And that leads me to say a word about the 
real meaning of military service. 

So often military service is described as 
unpleasant and unnecessary work that some- 
one in an office thinks up for us to do. Actu- 
ally, military service—in our country—is an 
opportunity. It is an opportunity to prepare 
ahead of time to defend our freedom. We do 
it that way instead of waiting until danger 
is right at hand, and then, when it’s too late, 
trying to defend ourselves and get prepared 
at the same time. 

Now let’s talk about some of the things 
you'll run into after you leave here. Maybe— 
I hope so, anyway—I can give you a helpful 
idea or two to take along with you. 

Let's take first things first. 

What kind of a world is waiting for you? 

Well, I'll be perfectly frank. Judging from 
the way things are happening around this 
old globe, you're not going to be bored for the 
lack of something to think about. 

There's a powder keg sizzling in Indochina. 

Korea is still a smoldering stick of dyna- 
mite. 

Trieste, over by Yugoslavia and Italy, is 
like a coiled ratt‘esnake, ready to strike any- 
one who gets too close. 

Every week or so, things around Israel and 
Jordan go off like a string of firecrackers. 

We keep reading about communism in 
Central America. Then we hear about neu- 
tralism in India. Then we read about alleged 
indecision and weakness in France. And 
someone talks about the mighty military 
power of Russia. If that isn’t enough, we 
can read about subversion and depression, 
and other gloom and doom, here at home in 
the United States. 

All of this is in addition to talk about the 
H-bomb, guided missiles, rockets, and super- 
sonic aircraft. And, if people who are so 
afraid of tomorrow don’t get gloomy enough 
from that, they can always crank up on 
something like juvenile delinquency. 

Well, if we didn’t have better sense, I 
guess we'd think that the best thing about 
tomorrow is that it hasn't come yet. 

But don’t let it buffalo you. Tomorrows 
have always looked that way to gloomy peo- 
ple in every generation, in every age. 

You know, what most people have the 
most of is conceit. About every one of us 
thinks that his own problem is more im- 
portant and harder to solve than anyone 
else’s in the world. You and I can sit 
around with just a headache and think we 
are far worse off than someone next door 
with a couple of broken legs. 

Most of us do the same thing in the way 
we look at the world. Just because we have 
to take a few chances with our lives—just 
because maybe we even have to fight a lit- 
tle—because we have to pay a few taxes to 
save freedoms others died to give us, some 
of us think that no one before had it so 
tough. 

Just because we have to have a little 


Just because we have to work a little for 
what we need and want—because we don’t 
have someone to feed and clothe us at pub- 
lic expense—some of us think that the world 
is mighty unfair. 

Now, I’ve been at Staunton before. I know 
that none of you men believe things like 
this. If you did, you wouldn't be grad- 
uating from this school. But you're going 
to be surprised, when you leave here, by 
how many do approach the problems of life 
like that. 

You'll be surprised, later on, by how many 
think that someone owes them a living—by 
how many will trade off their freedom for 
a@ piece of economic security. You'll be sur- 
prised by the number who have forgotten 
that freedom is earned, not inherited, and 
that each generation has to do its own fight- 
ing for what it believes in—sometimes with 
intelligence and moral courage—sometimes 
with planes and ships, and tanks and guns. 
You'll be surprised by how many forget that 
such things as courage and faith, and con- 
viction and character, are what really make 
you a man and make life worth living. 

It is attitudes like these that you'll have to 
help straighten out in your own way, in your 
own time. Someone with a lot of sense said 
that the past is the prologue to the future— 
that from the past we sort of grow up to 
tomorrow. So if you and I can just under- 
stand the things that have troubled and in- 
spired people before us—people who, after 
all, were just like we are—then we can do a 
better job with our own lives. 

Let’s look back, then, for just a minute. 
Let’s see if it can give us a steadier hand 
on the tiller of our own lives. 

Do you remember the stories about the 
early explorers—about Columbus, for in- 
stance? Remember how the fainthearted, 
the “it can’t be done” kind of people, said 
the world was flat? They said that sailors 
would said right off the edge of the world 
and fall into perdition. They said that the 
ocean was filled with monsters that would 
devour people who tried to do what Colum- 
bus wanted to do. 

Well, Columbus had a dream, an ideal, a 
purpose. He had a conviction, mixed to- 
gether with raw courage and an iron will. 
In other words, he really believed in what 
he wanted to do. He wasn’t about to let 
anything keep him from going after it. He 
had the backbone, the fortitude, the com- 
plete lack of fear, to go through with it. 

He proved that to the courageous goes the 
battle of life. That is still true today, 450 
years later. Each one of you men leaving 
this fine school has the world right there 
in your own two hands. All you have to do 
is to use your courage, use your determina- 
tion, use your strength, and keep a tight hold 
on what is good and right as you go along. 
Everything is possible to you, if you but want 
badly enough to do it. 

About a hundred years after Columbus 
broke through the ocean barrier, some fel- 
lows with more courage than gumption came 
here to Virginia. They happened to drop 
anchor down here at a place that they named 
after King James. Jamestown, they called 
it. What was the challenge these fellows 
had, three and a half centuries ago? When 
their ships sailed away, leaving them on this 
strange, unknown, scary continent, what was 
their future? Was it as hard as yours and 
mine, or was it harder? Was it as tough as 
what you'll have to buck up against when 
you get on your own? 
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Well, all they faced In 1607 was the ter- 
rifying unknown. The only thing they could 
be sure of was that they had themselves. 
They had their own courage and their own 
determination. They had their own hands 
and their own faith in God. That’s all these 
men of early Virginia had. But what did 
they have to deal with: Savages, starvation, 
and disease; homesickness and terrible 
drudgery; bitter weather and heartbreaking 
failure year after year; danger all the time; 
discomfort all the time; hard work all the 
time. But yet, there was challenge before 
them, too, all the time. There was the 
knowledge that they were doing for them- 
selves, on their own, They were doing what 
they wanted to do instead of what someone 
else wanted them to do. 

This, my friends, is the sort of stock you 
come from. This is the same kind of stock 
your Pilgrim Fathers brought up to Plym- 
outh and Salem and Boston. 

It is the same kind of stock that carried 
the flag westward into wilderness peopled by 
savage Indians and roamed by wild beasts. 

It is stock like Washington, Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin—like Daniel Boone—like 
Andy Jackson, Robert E. Lee, Abraham Lin- 
coln—like Custer, Teddy Roosevelt, Admiral 
Dewey. 

Great Americans like these thought the 
future was an opportunity, not something to 
worry about or something to be afraid of. 
They are the kind of people who gave us 
what we have today in our country. But 
let’s be frank about it, they didn’t really give 
it tous. They slashed and ground and ham- 
mered and slugged it out. They drew on 
sheer courage, fighting ability, and endur- 
ance. No; they didn’t give us America; they 
won it for us. Sa now we've come along. 
We're just in time to take our own turn 
in the batter’s box. 

Our forefathers have put us in the major 
leagues in the nutions of the world. Now 
they’ve tossed us the bat. They've shown 
us the rules of the game. It’s our inning. 
It’s up to us now whether we strike out or 
knock one over the outfield fence. 

Yes, we'll have to play the game ourselves. 
Those oldtimers like Washington and Robert 
E. Lee and Teddy Roosevelt just couldn’t 
hand everything to us on a silver platter. 
Even so, they did pass on to us far more 
than did the fathers of any other nation 
in history. 

As a matter of fact, it is something to be 
thankful for that those who have gone be- 
fore couldn’t make it too easy for your gen- 
eration and mine. This business of working 
hard, of whipping trouble, of gritting your 
teeth and climbing up and over a tough 
hill—these are the things as you go along in 
life that make pleasure really worth while. 
And remember that only the game fish swims 
upstream. No one ever got hurt by starting 
at the bottom of a ladder that is worthwhile 
climbing. 

It is hard work—it is having some idea of 
what is right and wrong and doing what is 
right—that more than anything else will 
determine your future happiness, your suc- 
cess, and the meaning of your life. And 
there will still be a lot of time left for fun. 

The thought of good work habits and 
stick-to-it-iveness, leads me to say a few 
words about discipline—a word much used 
but much more abused. 

Discipline is not the imposition of one’s 
will on another just because one can get 
away with it. Discipline develops a man 
so that he can take his proper place among 
his fellowmen. When we are young and in- 
experienced, discipline must of necessity be 
imposed upon us, But as soon as we learn 
to have mastery over ourselves, it becomes 
self-discpiline. Then an imposed discipline 
is no longer necessary; you impose it on 
yourself. This is the entirely good result 
of the kind of discipline you have had here 
at Staunton and at home. 
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When you finally attain self-discipline, by 
mastering some great decision that will come 
your way, you will know suddenly, with the 
finest feeling you ever had, that your life 
is henceforth entirely yours—your own life 
to mold and control and develop. There- 
after, you will have a gift but few ever have, 
the gift of self-control, self-mastery—per- 
sonal discipline. 

And that’s a great advantage you have as 
you leave here. You have that training, that 
inner steel, that solid discipline, already in 
your grasp. It is already part of your being. 
So, even now you are miles ahead of most of 
your own age group. Very few have had this 
strong influence which will shape your whole 
life. 

Well, I guess all this has sounded mighty 
serious. We have talked about discipline. 
We have talked about troubles in the world. 
We have talked about gloomy people in the 
United States. We have talked about the 
need to work hard, to be good, to do your 
best. 

Now, for just a minute, let’s talk about 
something else. 

You know, I would give my right arm to be 
your age—to have your opportunity—to 
know what you know, to be prepared like 
you are prepared. I’d like to have a future 
awaiting me, with such a stupendous, stimu- 
lating challenge, as you have awaiting you. 

Earlier I said that, in this life, the battle 
goes to the courageous. 

I repeat that, I'll tell you why it’s true. 
It’s true in our country because we are free. 
I said a few minutes ago that you can do 
anything you want to do, if you want to do 
it badly enough. Do you realize how bound- 
less your opportunities really are? 

Do you realize that every year we have over 
2 million more Americans? There are over 
7,000 more Americans every day. By 1960 our 
population will have grown by an amount 
equal to the total population of Canada. 

Can you picture what this means to you? 
It means an awful lot in terms of national 
prosperity, opportunities for good jobs, pro- 
motions, interesting and stimulating things 
to do. 

Here’s an example. 

In 7 more years, each day we'll have to 
feed 15 million more Americans than we feed 
today. Think what this will do to our agri- 
culture surpluses. Think of the opportuni- 
ties it means for farmers all over America, 
for people who make tractors, for everyone 
in and around farming. 

Imagine what all these new people mean 
to young folks who want to sell refrig- 
erators, radios, new houses. Think of the op- 
portunities this means in engineering, law, 
medicine, business. Think of the new teach- 
ers who will be needed. 

And I have not mentioned the opportuni- 
ties opened by entirely new discoveries. In 
only the past 10 years, these have been no 
less than amazing. 

Take plastics, for instance. This industry 
did not exist a few years ago. Now it is 
tremendous. It gives good jobs to thousands 
of peoples. What about the development of 
the atom for peaceful uses—the helicopter, 
penicillin, television. All types of new proc- 
esses and inventions have opened completely 
new opportunities for young men like your- 
selves. 

So, with things changing so fast, I can’t 
see everything that tomorrow holds in store, 
No one can. But I can tell you this. Your 
future will be as exciting, it will be as fasci- 
nating, it will be as challenging to your abil- 
ity and strength, as anything that has hap- 
pened ever before in our country’s great his- 
tory. It is the kind of future and the kind 
of opportunity that, like I said, I’d give my 
right arm to enjoy with you. 

But I can’t. So let me say this to each 
of you: As you sail out into this great 
opportunity that is our America, you have 
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my warmest wishes for your success and f 
your complete happiness. = 
May you have a world, my good frj 
that, under God, will live in enduring peas” 





The Veterans’ Employment Service 
Should Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the gen. 
eral need for economy in the operation 
of our huge governmental machinery 
is clearly understood and appreciated by 
all of us. With the Federal revenues 
facing further reductions, and in view 
of the downward readjustments current. 
ly being affected in our national econ. 
omy, there is strong pressure for reduc. 
tion of the cost and complexity of the 
Federal Government. 

We must, however, avoid being en- 
ticed into any practice of false economy, 
Fires are sometimes controlled and ex. 
tinguished by the building of still more 
fires as we have frequently observed in 
the forestlands of our western States, 
We have a serious responsibility of 
appropriating the Federal moneys so 
that every dollar will be spent in the 
most effective manner, 

The Veterans’ Employment Service 
within the Department of Labor’s United 
States Employment Service provides ex- 
tremely valuable assistance for a crucial 
segment of our veteran population. It 
should be noted that this service has 
been made available to those who are 
urgently in need of this type of aid. The 
regularly employed veteran who is well 
satisfied with his job has no need to de- 
pend upon the facilities of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 

It is no guarded secret that as we con- 
tinue the downward trend in defense 
expenditures, foreign aid, and other gov- 
ernmental programs, we are experienc- 
ing serious unemployment among our 
labor force. We do not always realize 
how much the extent of Government 
spending at home and abroad influences 
conditions in our national economy. As 
the number of jobs decrease, and the 
number of unemployed increases, the 
competition for existing employment 
becomes increasingly severe. Our vel 
erans are caught in the middle of this 
acute struggle. It is readily apparent, 
then, that the services of the Veterans 
Employment Service are more desper- 
ately needed than ever before. Since 
the fall of 1952 there has been a general 
increase in the number of veterans reg- 
istered in the various State Employment 
Offices. A very sudden rise took place 
in February 1954. From an average be- 
low 300,000 for the months of September 
through December in 1952, an explosive 
jump to nearly 800,000 was recorded in 
February of this year. ae 

Perhaps a brief review of the activities 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
will clarify the manner in which this 
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pranch of the Department of Labor pro- 
yides significant aid for the unemployed 
veteran. It is the responsibility of this 
service and its representatives in all the 
states and Territories to exercise func- 
tional supervision of the assistance pro- 
yided veterans through the local offices 
of the State employment security agen- 
cies. There is greater assurance result- 
ing then that the veteran will receive 
effective job counseling and employment 
placement service. The Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Services evaluates the pro- 
grams and services offered veterans in 
the 1,800 local employment offices by 
analyzing statistical and narrative re- 
ports and by visiting local offices. An- 
other vital function is the promoting of 
interest on the part of employers to em- 
ploy veterans. This is accomplished by 
initiating and participating in informa- 
tional, educational, and public relations 
activities designed to develop more job 
opportunities and to stimulate the em- 
ployment of veterans, and particularly 
disabled veterans. 

There would, in fact, be more than 
adequate justification at this time for 
increasing our appropriations for this 
activity rather than decreasing it. I 
am urging that we make available the 
same amount of money we provided the 
previous year. 

The Bureau of the Budget very re- 
cently recommended a 33-percent re- 
duction in the funds to be allocated the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. The 
original request for $1,047,000 was re- 
duced by the Bureau to $700,000. Such 
action would result in the necessity to 
cut the now current staff of 152 positions 
to 112 positions, leaving only 1 profes- 
sional and 1 clerical position in each of 
the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 
8 positions in the headquarters office in 
Washington. In the State of California, 
for example, only 1 man would be avail- 
able for protecting the rights of veterans 
with employment problems in the 104 
offices of the State employment service. 
California’s needs in the previous year 
required a staff of 5 professional and 2 
clerical assistants in the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. 

Perhaps in some quarters the question 
may arise: “Why expend any funds at 
all for the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice?” For the moment, we may over- 
look the most basic reason that under- 
lies any consideration accorded veter- 
ans by the Federal Government. Since 
colonial times, we have heard mentioned 
frequently the debt of gratitude that our 
Nation owes its servicemen, While all 
of them have made the usual sacrifices 
with which we are familiar, others have 
Made still greater ones and were pre- 
pared to make the supreme one when 
and if the proper occasion had arrived. 

There are other reasons, however, 
that prompt our Government’s action. 
Congress established the precedent back 
in World War I when funds were appro- 
Priated to increase the facilities of the 
employment service, which at that time 
Was a unit in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The funds were pro- 
Vided in order to open offices whose 
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primary purpose was to expedite job 
placement of returning servicemen. 

It is generally recognized that a period 
of military service places an indivdual at 
a disadvantage in the labor market, 
Having served in the Armed Forces, the 
veteran has obviously lost an equivalent 
period of time in his regular occupation. 
As a result he may fail to qualify for 
promotion, or he may be shelved in favor 
of another individual who failed to per- 
form a similar service for his country. 
Still another veteran may find at the 
completion of his tour of duty that he 
now exceeds the normal entrance age for 
apprenticeships or on-job_ training. 

Also, while there are specialized vo- 
cations and military skills gained while 
in service, there are frequent occasions 
when veterans are unable to utilize or 
apply them in civilian occupations. 
Another very important reason under- 
lying congressional acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for assisting veterans to re- 
establish themselves in the labor force 
is the prevalence of service-connected 
disabilities. 

Throughout the history of our country, 
Congress has consistently viewed the 
veteran and his problems in an under- 
standing manner. Not only was special 
legislation enacted after each major war, 
but in recent years, particularly since 
World War II, even greater recognition 
was made of the veteran. Congress ex- 
hibited a very keen interest in the plight 
of the discharged service personnel by 
approving legislation which embodied 
privileges never known or exercised pre- 
viously by servicemen. Through the 
Veterans’ Administration personal loans 
of money to veterans have been and are 
being guaranteed, broad educational 
privileges extended, medical and hospital 
benefits provided for service as well as 
nonservice connected disabilities, and 
other benefits were made and many still 
are available. In fact, the Veterans’ 
Administration ranks among the leading 
branches of our Federal Government 
with respect to the size of its operating 
budget. 

How then, in view of the long record 
of previous and the current legislation 
enacted by Congress with regard to vet- 
erans, could we support the emasculation 
of an important service wherein a small 
investment guarantees such rich-re- 
turns? 





The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith, at the request of Mrs. H. C, 
Head of 114 N. Orchard Street, Madison, 
Wis., a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 
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fo Our Senators and Representatives in 


Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our magazines 
and newspapers. Our television sets are be- 
ing rendered worse than useless to us by 
alcoholic beverage advertising, and our chil- 
dren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmless and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising. 

A. Olson, Jane K. Purcell, Mrs. Stanley 
Butler, Mrs. Chas. Teasdale, Mrs. John 
Werner, Mrs. Martha Lunde, Mrs. A. 
Koerth, Mrs. H. L. Bartholomew, Mrs. 
Elsie Abraham, Mrs. Carrie Hogen, Mrs. 
K. E. Brost, Mrs. R. E. Krause, Mrs, 
Geo. Peterson, Mrs. Fred Pinch, Loran 
B. Cockrell, Margaret C. Cockrell, A. 
W. McClurkin, Ruth M. Johnson, Mar- 
garet I. Knowles, Charlotte R. Wood, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. W. W. Sylvester, 
Mrs. L. R. Geisler, C. S. Hean, Dean 
G. Ball, Mrs. B. H. Paul, R. G. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. R. Jennings, Francis Nied- 
erer, Mrs. Paul E. Hoppe, Mrs. W. H. 
Miller, Warren H. Miller, Benson H. 
Paul, Roy W. Zimmer, Mrs. C. Rosen, 
Mrs. R. L. Blodgett, Mrs. W. M. 
Ketchum, Mrs. A. E. Berggren, Mrs. E, 
J. Kallevang, Mrs. Robert M. Roden, 
Mrs. A. T. Lenz, Mrs. John D. Ong, Mrs. 
Glenn Koehler, Mrs. Ray W. Clarke, H. 
W. Ruhde, M. A. Pearson, Lucy Pear- 
son, Mrs, H. W. Ruhde, Mrs. M. E. Mc- 
Caffrey, Mrs. 8. C. Welsh, Alma L. 
Bridgman, Ada Martin, Mrs. F. Zan- 

~ tow, Laura 8. Stark, Bertha Frautschi, 
Betty Albertus, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Mc- 
Connell, Leroy R. Geisler. 





Freedom for Ukrainians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a statement from the 
Ukrainian-American State Political Re- 
lief Organizations, Inc., State of Con- 
necticut, which is affiliated with the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee. 

This statement makes us more keenly 
aware of the cold, cruel, tyrannical de- 
signs of Soviet totalitarianism. Despite 
the iron-fisted treatment of the peoples 
of the Ukraine, they have continued to 
display their intense will for freedom 
and democracy and will emerge above 
the shadow of godless communism. 

The statement follows: 

To analyze the sovereignty of the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic in the field of 
state and international law it would pri- 
marily be necessary to recognize the founda- 
tional structure and purpose of the Commu- 
nist state. 

Truthfully, in its full interpretation, the 
word “national” is interchangeable, some- 
what as are the individual nations within 
the Soviet orbit. 

Rightly, the national sovereignty of the 

Ukraine can be clarified only in the 
various theses of Communist politics. The 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
created in name only so that she could be- 
eome a puppet to the International Commu- 
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nist Party, an organization directed to pro- 
duce world revolution. 

In its entirety, as in the whole of the U. 5. 
8S. R., Ukraine is dictatorially controlled by 
the Communist Party and used as a proving 
ground for Communist development. 

The social structure of the Communist 
manifesto proposes the destruction of per- 
sonal, national, and sovereign independency. 
Communist comradeship replaces family ties 
with nonclassification, nonnational, and 
nonsovereign fellowship. 

The national question and all freedom- 
fighting national movements within the U. 5S. 
S. R. are scrupulously benefited by the Com- 
munist Party. For tactical reasons, these 
movements are respected by the Soviets. 

The Soviet Government clarified the na- 
tional problem in a declaration dated No- 
vember 8,.1917, as follows: “Equality and 
sovereignty to all nations and each one of 
the member Republics retains the right to 
freely withdraw from the Union.” 

Thirty years of Russian tyranny followed. 
All non-Russian nationals and their attempts 
for independence were quelled, The signifi- 
cance of the aforementioned declaration 
could be seen immediately. 

Stalin's national politics have materialized 
national in form, Socialist in content. 

The Communist’s Party's treatment of na- 
tional aspirations have been brutally vio- 
lated and uprooted. Recognizing the na- 
tional spirit is only one of the tactic moves. 
These movements are used only to fulfill the 
Communist desire for world revolution. 

The Soviet Ukraine has been the puppet 
of Moscow since the collapse of the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. Her statehood was 
used to inspire the 8 million Ukrainians in 
Poland, 1 million in Rumania, and others in 
Czechoslovakia toward actual national in- 
dependence and toward a free democratic 
Ukraine, simultaneously furthering her own 
aims westward. 

The Ukrainian people have tread their own 
path and continuously aim for the rebuild- 
ing of the Ukrainian National Republic and 
complete independency from Moscow. This 
movement has been carried on through the 
years by the Freedom for Ukraine Commit- 
tee headed by Professor Eframov. 

After many years of attempted Russifica- 
tion, Moscow could no longer tolerate the 
Ukrainian movement or coordinate her own 
plans. She began to assault Ukraine with re- 
lentiess liquidation. Her greatest success was 
the “manufactured famine” of 1932-33, when 
over 7 million Ukrainians died. The intelli- 
gentsia was inhumanly treated and deported 
to Siberia. Ukrainian heritage and cultural 
background was destroyed, yet no tyrannical 
treatment could destroy the urge for free- 
dom. 

The Ukrainian movement, like a Phoenix, 
is continuously reborn. This national as- 
piration for freedom forces Moscow to recog- 
nized Ukrainian armed resistance marking 
still another period of life in the U. S. S. R. 

These developments precipitated certain 
amendments to the Soviet constitution and 
in 1944 the non-Russian states with the 
USSR were granted the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states, and to 
conclude agreements and exchange repre- 
sentatives. Soviet Ukraine soon thereafter, 
was represented in the United Nations. Her 
sovereignty was recognized by all members 
of the United Nations as only sovereign na- 
tions can become members. Soviet Ukraine 
under the guise of an independent state was 
accepted, but disappointingly continued 
working in united mind and spirit with the 
Soviets. 

Disregarding the tactics of Moscow, and 
the actual status of Soviet Ukraine which has 
international rights, the Soviet Ukraine is 
utilizing these rights and obligations which 
have been granted her representation at the 
United Nations in regard to international 
matters. 
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After many years of Communist destruc- 
tive practice in Ukraine a clear mental pic- 
ture of Moscow’s tactics can be viewed. At 
this time we wish to bringt to the attention 
this time we wish to bring to the attention 
whose lips have been sealed, that none of us 
believe the promises of Moscow or the Soviet 
peace parleys. 

Neither we, nor our descendents can never 
forget the Russian tyrann, which has bur- 
dened the Ukrainian people. We Ukrainians 
have affirmed Communist tactics. Russia, in 
whatever form she may be will continue to 
practice Communist ideas and tactics upon 
befriended nations. After brutal conquest 
of the nations she will destroy them spirit- 
ually and physically. 

For these reasons we believe that Ukraine 
should become a free democratic republic. 
In accomplishing this great purpose the 
Ukrainian people need moral support for we 
know that we are not alone in this fight 
against imperialistic Moscow. 

In granting the Ukrainians national diplo- 
matic recognition, the United States helps 
in the purpose of Freedom for Ukraine and 
enriches her own moral strength in the eyes 
of all occupied peoples and nations. 

Beria who controlled the whole spying ap- 
paratus in the entire U. 8S. 8S. R., knew and 
evaluated the untiring efforts of nationalistic 
strength among the Ukrainian people and he 
knew that these movements were for the 
urgency of self-government. In this struggle 
for power he made an alliance with them. 

It would be inconsiderate of the United 
States to ignore the insurgent action of the 
Ukrainian people and not morally support 
her cause for freedom. American diplomatic 
missions should be established in the Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia. 

The acceptance of the Smith resolution 
shall put Moscow to shame and also it will 
force Moscow to respect her own constitu- 
tional law and will teach her to be courteous 
at international parleys. 

In the advances of defense for the Ukrain- 
ian nation and her complete freedom we 
Americans of Ukrainian descent ask, in the 
frame of our peace policy for full freedom for 
these occupied nations. 

Steps should be taken out at the United 
Nations for such. Under her supervision, a 
referendum should be carried out in Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia, the result of 
which will grant the possibility for these 
countries to become free and liberate the 
tentacles of the U. 8. S. R. and thereby sepa- 
rate itself from Soviet Union, 

Very sincerely yours, 

THE UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN STATE 
POLITICAL AND RELIEF ORGANIZA- 
TION, Inc., OF STaTE oF Con- 
NECTICUT, 

Dr. WasYL NEBELUK, 

President of Organization. 





Armenian Independence: A Casualty of 
Big Power Disinterest and American 
Isolation After World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
28th of May was the 36th anniversary of 
the founding of the independent Repub- 
lic of Armenia. Its independence was 
indeed brief—it was over, in fact, before 
the rest of the world got around to tak- 
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ing the first necessary steps to help the 
infant nation survive. 

Armenia is today a “slave” repubjic 
in the vast Soviet prison system. Th. 
Soviets conquered and occupied Arme. 
nia late in 1920 in exactly the same way 
they later came to occupy Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, Lith. 
uania and the rest of today’s Soviet Rus- 
sian Empire. 

Occupation and suppression has heen 
nothing new to the Armenians. They 
have been the victims of almost every 
wave of conquest since the beginnings 
of history. Present-day Armenians 
have known only about 2 years of na. 
tional freedom during their entire lives 
from 1918 to 1920. 

Isolationism in the United States im. 
mediately after World War I was an im. 
portant factor in Armenia's tragic Joss 
of liberty. It was not, of course, the only 
factor. Soviet expansionism even then 
was on the march. It took advantage of 
the big power disinterest of those days— 
the vacuum in the Near East—to move in 
on and destroy the young new republic, 

The tragedy of this diaster was even 
more deplorable because the United 
States, through President Woodrow Wil- 
son, had exercised tremendous influence 
originally in pointing the way to Ar- 
menian independence. This was the goal 
of one of Wilson’s 14 points. 

So great was the prestige of Woodrow 
Wilson that both Turkey and Armenia 
joined in requesting him to arbitrate 
and delineate their boundaries after the 
new republic was established. But Wil- 
son had already lost his plan for assur. 
ing a free and independent Armenia— 
he lost it because Republicans were in 
control of the Senate of the United 
States at that time—and isolationism 
was in control in that party. 


The United States had committed it- 
self to assume a mandate over a newly 
established Armenia. But the Senate 
rejected this commitment, just as it re- 
jected our commitment to join the 
League of Nations. The isolationists 
were in control. 

Without this guaranty of American 
protection, the young nation was unable 
to withstand the combined assaults from 
both Soviet Russia and Turkey and 
finally succumbed to invasion and occu- 
pation. 

The United States had been generous 
in extending relief to the Armenians 
under the American Relief Administra- 
tion headed by Herbert Hoover, but with 
isolationist Republicans in control in 
the Senate no attention was paid to Wil- 
son’s plea: 

Have you thought of the sufferings of the 
Armenians? You poured out your money” 
help succor the Armenians after they suf- 
fered; now set your strength so that they 
shall never suffer again. 


The proposal to join other Allied Pow- 
ers in sending troops to Armenia when 
Turkey prepared to launch its attack on 
the new nation was pigeonholed in 4 
Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Warren G. Harding, who was too busy at 
that time running for President to act 
on this matter. 

After Harding became President, he 
made several pious protests about the 
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treatment of Armenia but effectively 
prevented any action. 

aRE WE RETURNING TO A DISASTROUS POLICY OF 
ISOLATION? 

I cite these historical facts today, Mr. 
speaker, not in partisan recrimination 
over something that happened a genera- 
tion ago, when isolationism was domi- 
nant in the Republican Party, but to 
call attention to the fact that other na- 
tions will fall if isolationism should come 
pack into style in the United States. 

We have always been proud of the fact 
that the United States covets no terri- 
tory of other nations. We came out of 
World War I without selfish agerandize- 
ment, and we came out of World War II 
in the same noble tradition. 

But the grabbing of territory, the an- 
nexation of peoples, the suppression of 
national liberty and sovereignty did oc- 
cur in both instances on the part of 
other countries. 

After World War I we turned our backs 
to this tragic and cruel spectacle. Are 
we turning our backs today? Are we 
getting tired of our worldwide responsi- 
bilities on behalf of freedom? Are we 
toying with the idea of again retreating 
to our own domestic sphere as a means 
of saving money? 

There have been some disturbing signs 
of this trend in the past year. We must 
stand united against isolation. 

We have many bitter lessons before us 
of the folly of isolation, including 
the loss to freedom of Armenia only 2 
years after its emergence as an inde- 
pendent nation. As we observe Arme- 
nian Independence Day on May 28, we 
should again rededicate ourselves to the 
goal of freedom for all people, as the 
means of assuring our own freedom and 
of world peace. 





The Sugar Quota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
House Concurrent Resolution 17 of the 
House of Representatives, State of 
Representatives, State of Louisiana, 
which resolution was concurred in by 
the Senate of the State of Louisiana, re- 
garding the importance of the sugar 
quota to the State of Louisiana. The 
Tesolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
will be considering major farm legislation 
in 1954, which may result in changes in the 
existing Sugar Act as it relates to quota allo- 
cations for the domestic cane area; and 

Whereas, of the total domestic allocation, 
the domestic cane area receives only 11 per- 
cent of the total allotted 4,444,000 short 
tons which is 3% times less than the 
allocation to the beet area and less than 
tut that allotted to Puerto Rico or Hawaii; 


Whereas our quota of 500,000 short tons 
Was only 6.1 percent of the 1953 estimate 
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of the consumption in the United Senate; 
and 

Whereas we produced 604,000 tons in 1952 
and 635,000 tons in 1953; and 

Whereas marketing quotas were imposed 
on 1953 marketings at a time when the 
sugar had already been produced and, in 
the case of Florida, after most of the sugar 
had been marketed; and 

Whereas, even though acreage for 1954 has 
been restricted, we could conceivably find 
ourselves in a more serious position at the 
time we market the 1954 crop; and 

Whereas we have produced more than 20 
percent, or more than 100,000 tons, above 
our quota for the past few years; and 

Whereas we have been relieved of the 
seriousness of this situation by the fact that 
the deficit in the beet area during these 2 
years was considerably more than our total 
excess production; and 

Whereas such a chance situation cannot 
be relied on for the future; and 

Whereas domestic consumers’ sugar needs 
can and should be met in greater part by 
domestic producers; and 

Whereas, as our population increases, al- 
lowances for increased domestic production 
should be specific and earmarked; and 

Whereas there is a real need for specific 
legislation that adequately insures fair and 
equitable distribution to various producer 
segments, both domestic and foreign; and 

Whereas there are two sources for relief 
in this situation; namely, (1) from alloca- 
tions to countries trading with the United 
States and covered in the Sugar Act, and 
(2) population increase dedication: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the St«te of Louisiana (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana favors and urges immediate up- 
ward revision of the domestic sugarcane 
quota as provided for in the 1948 Sugar Act, 
as amended, that would more adequately 
reflect production of recent years and at the 
same time would be in keeping with present 
production levels; be it further 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the Senate con- 
curring), That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States Congress, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
of State. 





Czechoslovak Uprisings Against Soviet 
Tyranny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my honor and privilege to 
rise today before this House and salute 
the brave and fearless people of Czecho- 
slovakia who, 1 year ago today, rose up 
against their Soviet tyrants in revolt. 
The ramifications of their actions are 
well known. Uprisings and riots surged 
through Eastern Europe, culminating on 
June 17 in the revolt of the workers in 
East Berlin. 

The Communist rulers, in a typically 
totalitarian move, had virtually wiped 
out the life’s savings of the Czecho- 
slovakian people. This had the addi- 
tional result of raising prices to almost 
twice their previous level. In protest of 
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this, workers at factories in Pilsen, 
Kladno, Ostrava, Handlova, and other 
cities left their jobs and stormed through 
the cities, burning official papers and 
buildings, and destroying plant machin- 
ery. They were not quieted until, a 
week later, the Communists ordered the 
army into action. 

Need I stress the importance of these 
facts. The unrest brewing behind the 
Iron Curtain was suspected. But no- 
where was it thought that it would rise 
to such great proportions. Newspapers 
throughout the world screamed with 
black headlines; .radio and television 
commentators could talk of little else. 
It was a psychological and political de- 
feat for Soviet Russia. 

We can and, in all honesty, we must 
pay tribute to our Czechoslovak friends. 
It is because of their courageous actions, 
done with full knowledge of the likeli- 
hood of Russian reprisals against them, 
that similar revolts followed. Hope was 
reborn in the hearts of millions subju- 
gated by the Red masters. The people 
of the free world were awakened to the 
plight of their brethren behind the Iron 
Curtain; we were made conscious of the 
tremendous spirit and fortitude of these 
People, so much so that it is very vivid 
in our minds today. 

We join today with our friends in 
Czechoslovakia, in the true spirit of free- 
dom and democracy, in praying that the 
yoke of tyranny, dictatorship, and athe- 
ism may soon be lifted from their 
shoulders, and that they may in the very 
near future breathe again the air of a 
free Czechoslovakia, 





Foreign-Ship Mortgages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first session of the present Congress 
identical bills were introduced, S. 2407 
and H. R. 6276, designed to relieve the 
very complex and cumbersome condi- 
tions which now surround foreign-ship 
mortgages and which are hampering 
our foreign trade and commerce. 
Briefly, these bills would, with certain 
modifications, apply to foreign-ship 
mortgages held in this country provi- 
sions enacted into law by the Ship Mort- 
gage Act of 1920, as amended—title 46, 
United States Code, pages 951-954. 
Forty-first United States Statutes at 
Large, page 1003. 

Prior to the 1920 act mortgages on 
ships afforded the mortgagee a very im- 
perfect security for the reason that all 
maritime liens, even though arising sub- 
sequent to the recording of the mort- 
gage, took precedence over the mort- 
gage. Such maritime liens might be suf- 
ficient in amount to wipe out the mort- 
gage altogether, leaving the mortgagee 
nothing. The Ship Mortgage Act of 
1920 met this problem with respect to 
vessels of domestic registry by allowing 
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the mortgagee, upon fulfilling certain 
requirements, to give his mortgage the 
status of a preferred mortgage. Such a 
preferred mortgage takes precedence 
over maritime liens arising subsequent 
to the recording and endorsement of the 
mortgage, with certain exceptions such 
as liens for wages and for damages from 
tort. Under the 1920 law preferred 
mortgages could be foreclosed by admi- 
ralty suits in rem in the district courts 
of the United States. 

The purpose of H. R. 6276 and S. 2407 
is to extend similar protection to citi- 
zens of the United States who are hold- 
ers of foreign-ship mortgages. The bills, 
would so amend the 1920 act that the 
term “preferred mortgage” would in- 
elude “any mortgage, hypothecation, or 
similar charge created as security upon 
any documented foreign vessel—other 
than a towboat, barge, scow, lighter, car 
float, canal boat, or tank vessel, of less 
than 300 gross tons”—if such mortgage 
or similar instrument has been duly exe- 
cuted and registered in accordance with 
the laws of the foreign nation involved. 
It is further provided, however, that a 
preferred mortgage lien in the case of a 
foreign vessel shall be subordinate to 
maritime liens for repairs, supplies, tow- 
age, use of drydock or marine railway, 
or other necessaries. 

This protection to foreign-ship mort- 
gagees is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the west coast and to other 
areas directly concerned with foreign 
commerce. I am advised that the pro- 
posed amendment is supported by the 
American Bar Association and the Mari- 
time Law Association, as well as other 
interested groups. 

In order to remove the uncertainties 
and inequities which now afflict foreign- 
ship mortgages and thereby obstruct our 
interest in foreign commerce, I urge the 
Congress to consider and act upon this 
matter as quickly as possible. 





Irish Unity and Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John J. Reilly, a prominent businessman 
and respected citizen of Philadelphia, 
speaking recently at exercises in Phil- 
adelphia commemorating the Easter 
Week Rising of 1916 which established 
the framework of the present Irish Re- 
public, delivered a brilliant address that 
contained information of deep interest 
to all who would see justice accorded to 
a nation that has given so much to us 
in the fine quality of citizens that have 
come from her shores, and fitting into 
American life, have contributed so much 
to the building and preservation of our 
beloved land. Mr. Reilly has performed 
a great service to the cause of Irish unity 
and independence, similar to services he 
has rendered many times in the past, 
and which has made him a national 
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figure among those who have befriended 

the Irish in their aspirations to com- 

plete nationhood. 
The address follows: 

Appress sy Jonw J. Remy, NaTIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR aN UN- 
DIVIDED IRELAND, Mapz aT ANNUAL EXERCISES 
IN PHILADELPHIA COMMEMORATING THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND 
THE 1916 EasTER WEEK RISING 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, tt 
is an honor and a great pleasure to have the 
privilege of addressing you on this most 
auspicious occasion commemorating the 
Easter Rising of 1916 and the proclamation 
of the Irish Republic. In the Irish heart 
and mind, Easter Week has the same signifi- 
cance, the same reverence, the same grateful 
remembrance as does July Fourth our Inde- 
pendence Day, in the hears of ali true Amer- 
icans. 

Many of our fellow citizens are not aware 
of the fact that complete independence was 
not achieved as a result of this rebellion 
or of the later Black and Tan War. Now 
that a Parliament sits in Dublin and an 
Ambassador from Ireland is officially received 
in Washington, may have the misunder- 
standing that Ireland has brought here cen- 
turies old struggle for liberty to a glorious 
climax. Such is not the case. The sordid 
story of Britain’s cruel treatment of Ireland's 
aspirations to full nationhood persists 
throughout history to the present day. The 
Rising of 1916 was quickly suppressed and 
the patriot leaders were heartlessly executed 
in a manner that horrified the civilized 
world. As recently as a few short months 
ago, the British Government refused a re- 
quest to surrender the mortal remains of 
Sir Roger Casement for reinterment in the 
soil of the land he loved and for which he 
gave his life. 

There are few who know that In the gen- 
eral elections held in Ireland in 1918, under 
British supervision, more than 80 percent 
of the people of ali Ireland voted for a 
completely free and independent republic. 
In 1919 the elected representatives met in 
Dublin, reaffirmed the proclamation of the 
Republic, and proceeded to organize their 
own government. How did the British view 
this action of the Irish people? We must re- 
member that, with her allies, Britain had 
just victoriously concluded a titanic war 
(World War I) which was waged with the 
avowed high purposes of ending all wars— 
to save the world for democracy—for self- 
determination of small nations. As a result 
of this last objective, we viewed the rebirth 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslovakia, 
Hungary, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Albania, 
and other small nations that had been sub- 
ject to the Axis powers and Russia. But 
Ireland was regarded as a British possession 
and her efforts to attempt a bloodiess revo- 
lution and the establishment of her own gov- 
ernment was answered with the mailed fist of 
Britain’s armed power. Her late allies looked 
on in consternation as she poured her Black 
and Tan forces into the Emerald Isle and for 
2 years waged a savage war against a com- 
paratively defenseless people. With the 
knowledge that over 300,000 Irish volunteers 
had helped Britain achieve her victory in 
1918, outraged public opinion throughout the 


Lloyd George called for a truce. How grudg- 
ingly this concession was made became quite 
evident in the manner in which the confer- 
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agreement that was finally made is 


to as the Shot Gun Treaty in that it was 
made clear to the Irish delegates that if they 
did not accept the British terms there would 


be an immediate resumption of terrible 
fare. As a result of these terms, 
Ireland, but the ancient province 
was partitioned, ostensibly to 
rights of a minority but actually 
should maintain a strategic 
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Ireland. This partition of Ireland has Te 
sulted in a deep resentment by the Irish ot 
this continued occupation of part of their 
country by British troops. Within the 
boundaries are many of Ireland's most sacred 
shrines, both national and religious. One. 
third of the citizens in the area are na. 
tionalists and passionately desire reunion 
with their fellow Irishmen. The Govern. 
ment that Britain has set up would have the 
world believe they have established rights and 
historic rights to remain in IreMand as British 
subjects. This attitude has led to much con. 
fusion. At this point I would like to quote 
from a speech made at Faneuil Hall, Boston 
in October 1902, by that superb orator the 
late Bourke Cochrane, one of the Outstanding 
Members of Congress of his day. Here ig 
what he said: 

“I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
the one defense English rule has in Trelang 
is not in its arms, not its soldiers, not its 
ships that ride the sea and turn the mouths 
of their gaping guns toward the Irish coast, 
It is not the ingenuity of lawyers that frame 
statutes to support English power; but it ig 
the extraordinary capacity for misrepresenta- 
tion which has enabled English statesmen to 
shroud this whole Irish question in mystery, 
so that the judgment of the world is puzied 
to decide upon its right and upon its truth.” 

Just as this statement embraced the sit. 
uation of all Ireland in 1902, so does it de. 
scribe the campaign of misrepresentation of 
today, that Ulster or that portion that is stil 
British oceupied, was always loyal to Britain 
and that the Tories have an unquestioned 
right to remain in Ireland cs British citizens 
under a British Government. There is 4 
story told of an Irishman who died and 
ascended the path to the pearly gates, seek. 
ing admission to the kingdom of heaven. As 
he stood before St. Peter, that good man 
thumbed the record, sadly shook his head 
and said: “I am afraid you just don’t qualify, 
your record is not good, you may not enter.” 
Pat looked knowingly at the saint and throw. 
ing back his head he gave an imitation of 
a cock crowing. St. Peter frowned and 
then said: “All right, you may go in, but you 
Irish make me sick—always digging into old 
sores.” At the risk of being placed in the 
same category as this Irishman, I am going 
to take about 5 minutes to review the history 
of Ulster, to explain how this sentiment was 
born and nurtured—and from whence came 
the ancestors of these Irish who prefer 
British rule. British historians do not tell 
of the ancient Irish kings who ruled Ulster, 
of St. Patrick’s landing in Antrim, and of 
the schools and monasteries that he and 
his successors erected in Ulster. Nor do they 
tell of the great saints and scholars who 
flourished in Ulster during Ireland's golden 
age, when she was the repository of Christian 
civilization while the barbarian hordes of 
Northern Europe overran the continent. We 
hear nothing of the proud O’Neills and 
O’Donnelis who were the last Irish princes 
to bow to the English conqueror—and Ulster 
‘was the last Irish province to fall to Britain's 
military might. In the early days, and for 
many generations subsequent to the occupa. 
tion of Ireland, English soldiery was able to 
occupy only small sectors that became known 
as the English Pale. Many of these families 
in succeeding generations assimilated a love 
for the land that gave them birth, acquired 
a love for liberty and justice, and became 
more Irish than the Irish themselves. 

When Henry VIII withdrew from the 
Church of Rome, part of his program was 
to confiscate the estates of Irish lords ul- 
less they followed his leadership. With the 
ascendance of Elizabeth I to the throne of 
England, this same type of campaign was 
pursued most vigorously. The cost of the 
Irish wars mounted and Elizabeth, seeking 
money to defray the cost, asked loans from 
Englishmen, them Irish estates in 
payment at the conclusion of the wars. This 
became known as the Plantation. In 16, 
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Oliver Cromwell with a large army that was- 
followed by @ horde of hungry adventurers, 
invaded Ireland in 1650 the Plantation was 
vomplete. Practically all Ireland was Cath- 
olie at the time and as no Catholic was 
allowed to OW land, all were dispossessed. 
In 1692 a law was adopted prohibiting any 
Catholic from being a member of Parlia- 
ment. In 1694 it was decreed that the Irish 
Parliament could not consider any legisla- 
tion unless approved by the British Privy 
Council. In the following century there 
were men in Parliament, British though 
they were, like Molyneaux and Lucas, who 
protested against these oppressive measures. 
It was to this Parliament that Benjamin 
franklin appealed for aid during the war 
that established our independence. Here 
he received the heartening assurances of 
support that produced many of the valiant 
and outstanding soldiers of our Revolu- 
tionary Army. It is significant to note that 
this Parliament governed all Ireland and 
there was no thought of a separate govern- 
ment for Ulster. The Revolt of 1803 was led 
by Robert Emmett and Wolfe Tone, both 
men of the North, not of Catholic faith 
nor of ancient Irish stock. These are names 
that shall ever be revered and cherished by 
the children of the Gael. Following the 
Act of Union there grew up political organ- 
izations whose membership was comprised 
mostly of the descendants of those who fol- 
lowed Cromwell. They were fostered and 
protected by the British rulers and from this 
group we have the Unionists of today. 

This brief sketch very defiinitely exposes 
the falsity and absurdity of the present day 
attempts to influence public opinion that the 
Unionists of northeastern Ireland have any 
established or historical claim to privileges 
they have been accorded in a partitioned 
Ireland by the empire that planted the orig- 
inal colony with just this object in view. 
In promoting and fostering the political or- 
ganizations I have mentioned, they have 
through prejudice and fear erected a barrier 
that has prevented the assimilation of the 
progeny of the early colonists. Basing her 
argument on the 8-century occupation, Brit- 
ain is forcing this partition on Ireland in de- 
flance of the declared opposition of more 
than 80 percent of the Irish people. Cer- 
tainly her attitude on other world situations 
of a comparable nature, are far from con- 
sistent. The Arabs in Israel, though they 
occupied the land for over a thousand years, 
accepted Israeli citizenship or displacement. 
The nationals of those countries that for- 
merly ruled the nations carved out of World 
War I, the Germans in Alsace Lorraine when 
it was returned to France, were accorded no 
special consideration. Many of these peoples 
mentioned became displaced persons and re- 
ceived no compensation for the homes and 
lands they and their forefathers had occupied 
for generations. While Ireland claims the 
right to this territory occupied by Britain, 
no such proposals or views are entertained by 
the Irish Government with relation to the 
Tories in northeastern Ireland. They have 
assured them of every right of free citizens— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom to pursue their way of life within the 
framework of a united Ireland. They have 
even changed their ancient flag of green to 
include an orange stripe, united by a white 
stripe, to indicate the freedom and equality 
of all citizens. Their sincerity is attested 
by the manner in which former British sub- 
jects in the Irish Republic has accepted their 
changed status and have become useful and 
interested citizens. However, these offers 
have been rejected—rejected on the basis of 
the fears and prjudices fostered by Britain— 


_ Rejected in view of thé fact that Britain has 


uged them to do so with the promise of 
moral, financial, and military assistance and 
by the fulfillment of that promise. 

How then is Ireland to regain her occupied 
territory? By discussion—and with whom? 
With Britain? Britain refuses to discuss the 
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matter, maintaining it is a subject for the 
Irish to settle. Yet she has twice in one 
generation interfered to the extent that she 
has created this abominable situation—in 
1920 by her Government of Ireland Act, 
which established partition, and again in 
1949 by her Ireland Act with which she pro- 
poses to perpetuate partition. With the 
Unionists? Strengthened in their stand by 
British aid, they defiantly refuse, in their 
own parlance, to give an inch. By force 
of arms? God forbid there should be any 
more bloodshed in Ireland. Centuries of 
rebellions and countless martyrs have caused 
the soil of Ireland to be saturated with 
blood, shed in the cause of a free and inde- 
pendent Ireland. It is indeed a difficult de- 
cision for the people of Ireland to make— 
for it is their responsibility to make—and 
theirs alone. Meanwhile Irish spokesmen 
have appealed to the citizens of our great 
and powerful Republic to place our moral 
weight behind their cause. Representative 
Joun E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, has intro- 
duced in the Congress, House Resolution 19, 
which would declare it “to be the sense of 
Congress that the Republic of Ireland con- 
sists of her 32 counties unless by a free 
plebiscite of the people of all Ireland, a 
majority declare to the contrary.” The adop- 
tion of this resolution would give no assur- 
ance that this would become an accom- 
plished fact. It would, however, produce a 
significant reaction throughout the world 
and bring to bear on British statesmen the 
weight of worldwide public opinion to change 
her course with relation to her untenable 
position of supporting minority rule in 
northeastern Ireland while denouncing it 
elsewhere in the world. It would also clarify 
our position by indicating that we abhor 
oppression, be the guilty friend or foe. 

Let us hope and pray and work to see in 
our day the realization of the objective of 
the countless martyrs who have died in de- 
fence of Ireland’s rights, and the vision of 
Ireland’s first President, Padraic Pearse—an 
Ireland free from sea to sea. 





The Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
recently copies of an article by Ray- 
mond Moley in Newsweek magazine was 
distributed to all Members of Congress 
by those who are selfishly opposing au- 
thorization of Echo Park Dam and other 
Phases of the upper Colorado River 
project. Because this article contained 
so many innuendos, half truths, and 
complete misstatements, I would like to 
call to your attention a copy of a letter 
from Mr. George D. Clyde, Utah com- 
missioner of interstate streams, an- 
swering Mr. Moley’s article in News- 
week. I also include in the REcorp an 
article by Mr. Clyde entitled “It’s Time 
To Call a Spade a Spade,” which gives 
a true and complete picture of the up- 
per Colorado River project: 

May 27, 1954. 





Mr. RayMonp MOLEy, 
_ Care of Newsweek, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Mouer: I read with interest your 
discussion on the Colorado River project in 
recent issues of Newsweek. For many years 
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I have read your statements and I had de< 
veloped a rather high regard for your judg- 
ment and sane, sound approach to the prob- 
lems discussed. However, in connection with 
the Colorado River, I think you are entirely 
wrong and have not taken the time or the 
interest to critically examine the record and 
take a fair, straightforward look at both 
sides of this picture. 

There's too much involved in this project 
to pass it by lightly. When you stop to 
think of the renewable resources of the Colo- 
rado River which will go on in perpetuity, 
you can’t help but draw conclusions that 
those who establish rights to these waters 
now will have those rights in perpetuity. 
It represents literally billions of dollars over 
the years and millions of dollars annually in 
terms of power and consumptive use of 
water. The fact that water runs downhill 
is simple evidence of the interest parties 
located on the lower reaches of that stream 
have in opposing the development of the 
water resources in the upper basin. 

Thirty-two years ago this question was 
before the public. It was a question of major 
importance. It was a question which in- 
volved joint action and such joint action 
was obtained through and by the Colorado 
River compact which was signed ultimately 
by all States in the basin and the United 
States. The compact divided the waters of 
the river. Now, after 32 years, when the 
lower reaches of the river have been put 
under control by means of the Hoover Dam, 
the Parker Dam, and the Davis Dam and 
when the upper basin States, after more 
than 25 years of investigation, have devel- 
oped, in cooperation with the United Staies, 
a@ feasible project which will permit the up- 
per States to put to use their share of the 
waters of the Colorado River, we find oppo- 
sition raising its ugly head in the name of 
national parks and monuments, infeasibility, 
deterioration of water quality, shortage of 
water supply, and all of the other devices 
known to man which will prevent the de- 
velopment of the upper river, knowing full 
well that such prevention means the entire 
river resource goes to the lower basin States 
and Mexico, and the upper basin States, 
who depend upon this source of supply as 
the last remaining water source, will be for- 
ever relegated to a limited economic status 
because the rights to the waters which fall 
within their boundaries were taken away 
from them through the simple device of pre- 
vention of development in the upper basin. 

It is recognized that such development 
must have financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of a loan but 
this principal is not new in the United States. 
The United States has grown great because 
the Federal Government was willing and 
able to develop its rivers and harbors, to 
subsidize its railroad and air transportation, 
and now is spending literally billions on 
flood control, none of which costs are ever 
returned to the Federal Treasury and yet 
when States like the upper basin States, in 
order to develop their God-given resources, 
asked for Federal financial assistance to be 
repaid with interest for all facilities except 
irrigation, the opposition who want that 
water for their own use, charge infeasibility 
and lack of investigations, raid on the public 
Treasury and you have lent yourself and your 
great name to that-group. 

In your article in Newsweek of May 10, 
1954, you repeat charges that have been 
made by dozens of irresponsible people since 
this question of the development of the 
upper Colorado River was raised. There was 
not a single new idea in the entire article. 
The thing that surprised me was that a man 
of your stature would lend himself to the 
mouthings of irresponsibles. You refer 
to General Grant IIL. I listened to his testi- 
mony before the House Committee in Janu- 
ary of this year and upon cross examination, 
he couldn't qualify as a man informed suffi- 
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ciently to pass judgment on the questions of 
evaporation from these reservoirs and he 
couldn’t produce the men whom he claimed 
he got his information from. Seems to me 
you're making a pretty bold charge when you 
gay in effect that the engineers in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation are incompetent and 
not qualified or haven’t made sufficient in- 
vestigations to get the answers. 

The whole question is that apparently they 
haven't come up with the answers the op- 
position would like, in order that they might 
take all the water of the Colorado River, of 
which 90 percent comes from the upper 
basin, and therefore, they want to continue 
to investigate until some somebody comes up 
with an answer to their liking. In the 
meantime, rights are being established to 
the waters of the Colorado in spite of the 
compact. Fundamentally, the rights to the 
use of water for consumptive and power 
purposes are based upon use and the upper 
basin States cannot expect forever to re- 
tain their right under the compact to the 
waters of the Colorado River unless they put 
these waters to use. 

Your comments on the bookkeeping are 
interesting. Here again you refused to ac- 
cept fundamental principles of analysis and 
you seemed to forget that under the pro- 
posal, as outlined in the Colorado River stor- 
age project and based upon power rates 
which are accepted by the utilities as well 
as public power officials, these power plants 
will fully repay all the costs of construction, 
including interest for the power features and 
irrigation features, without interest over and 
above that portion which will be charged 
to the irrigation water users directly all 
within a period of 50 years and there will 
remain at the end of that time plants in 
full operation, and after the operation and 
maintenance costs and replacement costs are 
taken from the revenues, there will still re- 
main, to pour into the Public Treasury, $15 
to $20 million a year based on the current 
power rates. This, Mr. Moley, is not a cost. 
This does not tap the taxpayers’ pockets. 
This is an investment in the future of this 
country to say nothing of the cash return 
which will come after all of these resources 
are developed, in addition to the additional 
taxes, both income and general, which will 
result from an expanded economy. You for- 
get all of these things. 

I realize the danger of crossing swords with 
@ man of your ability but I must speak my 
mind. The attached statement expresses 
my feelings in this matter. I am passing 
it on to you because I believe you are a rea- 
sonable man and want to know the facts in 
the case. 

Your sincerely, 
Gerorce D. CLyrve, 
Commissioner of Interstate Streams. 


Ir’s Trwe To Cait a SPapE A SPADE 


(By George D. Clyde, commissioner of inter- 
state streams for Utah) 


These United States did not become great 
by waiting for certainty—yet Raymond Moley 
and others of his kind writing in Newsweek 
and other national papers, cry “Let’s wait.” 
After more than 80 years of investigation by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
the most outstanding engineering organiza- 
tion in the world, those who Know nothing 
about the facts of life in an arid region cry 
“Let's wait for more investigations.” 

The opponents of the Colorado River stor- 
age project and its participating projects are 
using the Echo Park Dam as a front behind 
which is a carefully conceived plan to prevent 
the development of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin in order that that great water and 
power resource may automatically go down 
to the lower basin. 

It makes no difference how the project is 
defeated, whether it be the result of claims 
of invasion of a national monument, lack of 
water to satisfy the rights of California and 
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provide consumptive uses in the upper basin, 
impairment of quality of water by upstream 
consumptive uses, economic infeasibility, or 
reduced power output at Hoover, Parker, and 
Davis Dams as a result of the consumptive 
use of water in the upper basin, the result is 
the same. The water and power goes down- 
stream to the lower users. 

Literally billions of dollars in economic 
wealth over hundreds of years are involved. 
Once the water and power are put to use and 
an economy builded upon them, no power 
in the land will ever take away the right to 
continued use of that water and power. 
Continued delay in putting that water and 
power to use in the upper basin is tanta- 
mount to granting a right by use to the lower 
users. The Colorado River Compact won't be 
worth the paper that it is written on if the 
upper basin States are prevented from put- 
ting the water allocated to them by that 
compact to beneficial use. 


The attack on the Colorado River storage 
project by Raymond Moley in Newsweek of 
May 10 and May 17, 1954, is a classic example 
of misrepresentation and half truths. His 
article is certainly in the class of the Private 
Schine debacle to which he refers. Every 
point discussed by Mr. Moley has been re- 
futed by facts, yet he ignores these, and 
pleads for more delay, more investigations, 
and now he wants the Hoover Commission to 
decide the issue. He knows that every day’s 
delay means more water and power put to 
use in the lower basin and another nail 
driven in the coffin of the upper basin States. 

In spite of the volumes written in opposi- 
tion to the Colorado River storage project, 
the facts are well established relative to the 
basic features necessary for basinwide devel- 
opment. The details of specific participating 
projects in the ultimate phase of construc- 
tion remain to be determined. These facts 
simply stated are as follows: 

1. Full utilization of the Colorado River 
for consumptive use and power purposes re- 
quires complete regulation by storage of 
water during wet years to supply the devel- 
oped uses during the dry years. 

2. The Colorado River compact requires 
the upper basin States to deliver at Lee’s 
Ferry 75 million acre-feet of water during 
each consecutive 10-year period. This com- 
mitment cannot be met without complete 
regulation of the river above Lee’s Ferry if 
the upper basin States are to be allowed to 
use consumptively their share of the Colo- 
rado River. Mr. Moley refuses to recognize 
this fundamental controlling factor. 


8. Because of topography, the waters of 
the Colorado River in the upper basin must 
be used by exchange. For example, no water 
out of Echo Park and Glen Canyon will be 
used for irrigation of lands in the upper 
basin. Water from these reservoirs however, 
will be used in the lower basin in place of 
waters belonging to the users in the lower 
basin which the users in the upper basin 
divert for their use. Use of irrigation water 
by exchange is a well-established practice 
but requires basinwide and long-range plan- 
ning for optimum use of the resource, 

4. The resources involved in the Colorado 
River project are water, soil, power, indus- 
trial raw materials, and people. Joining 
water and soil creates an agricultural 
resource. Falling water is a power resource. 
Water and power are basic to industrial de- 
velopment. All of these resources put to use 
create job opportunities and national wealth, 
Therefore, the Colorado River storage project 
will not cost the taxpayer a dime. Its con- 
struction is a national investment. There 
is nosubsidy. Power is a resource belonging 
to the people and Utah has an interest in 
the power on the Colorado, the same as New 
York has an interest in the land and water 
within its boundaries. The use of power 
revenues from public sources to develop 
other public resources as in investment in 
the future, 
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5. The generation of power ts an essentia) 
feature of the Colorado River storage Project 
Power-generation studies on the Colorag, 
by competent engineers backed by years of 
experience show conclusively that power can 
be generated at the storage dams, if inter. 
connected and built in the proper sequence 
at a cost less than by amy other means, and 
that the same storage dams will provide the 
necessary storage for the regulation of the 
river. The revenues from the power plants 
will pay the cost of the power facilities with 
interest and well within 50 years. There 
certainly is no subsidy in this and no Cost 
to the taxpayers. 

6. The participating projects of the Colo. 
rado River storage project wil] provide 
water for municipal purposes. Costs of 
water for municipal purposes will be repaid 
with interest in a 50 year period. There js 
no subsidy or cost to the taxpayers here, 

7. Participating Projects of the Colorado 
River Storage Project will provide water for 
irrigation purposes. This is a consumptive 
use. Due to rough topography and long 
conveyance from points of origin to points 
of use, the costs of supplying irrigation wa. 
ter to lands both within and without the 
Colorado River Basin are greater than the 
users of irrigation water can pay. Historj. 
cally, the United States has recognized that 
the development of irrigated lands is a good 
public investment. For this reason, Federal] 
funds since 1902 have been provided interest 
free to build reclamation projects. Further. 
more, it is recognized that there are many 
indirect benefits that accure to those living 
in the vicinity of or on an irrigation project, 
These indirect benefits should be paid for, 
In an irrigated region, the users of power 
are essentially the same people as the users 
of water. The use of power revenues from 
plants which are a part of the basinwide 
project, therefore, provides an equitable 
method of collecting for the indirect bene. 
fits. In the absence of power revenues, an 
ad valorem tax is often levied to accomplish 
the same purpose. It is proposed in the 
Colorado River Storage project to assess the 
irrigation farmers according to their ability 
to pay and to pay the balance of the costs 
allocated to irrigation with power revenues 
and/or an ad valorem tax levied against the 
indirect beneficiaries. Thus, there is no ir- 
rigation subsidy and when the widespread - 
benefits are considered, no cost to the tax- 
payer. In fact, it is estimated that the en- 
tire cost of the initial phase of the Colorado 
River storage project and its participating 
projects will be paid back in 50 years and 
thereafter for all time, there wil! be a net in- 
come after operation and maintenance and 
replacement costs have been paid, of from 
15 to 20 million dollars. In addition, the 
broadened tax base and Federal income 
taxes will add greatly to the public income 
and the creation of new wealth will improve 
the economy of the entire United States. 

In spite of the facts just enumerated, Ray- 
mond Moley proposes that all development 
in the upper Colorado River Basin be held 
up pending the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the executive 
departments. This is a delaying tactic pure 
and simple because the Colorado River stor- 
age project, or any other project, has no dl- 
rect relation to the reorganization of the 
executive departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Moley, like a broken record, repeats the 
charge that the engineering investigations 
are faulty and unreliable. The record 1s 
clear on this count. Studies and investl- 
gations are valid and complete as far as they 
were carried and for the purposes for which 
they were made. They have been carried 
far enough to prove conclusively the validi- 
ty of the initial phase of the proposal. The 
planned reports, preliminary to contracts for 
construction, will give more detail. 

Mr. Moley raises the ques*ion of invasion 
of a national monument and cities the testi 
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mony of General Grant TIL The facts re- 
jating to the Dinosaur National Monument 
set forth an expansion of the area of the 
monument from 80 acres to 209,000 acres in 
1938, with a specific reservation in the Presi- 
dential proclamation providing for the de- 
yelopment of the water and power resources 
within the monument. Failu~e to live up to 
this reservation would be an act of bad faith 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Contrary to Mr. Moley’s statement, there 
are no alternative dam sites that could re- 

lace the Echo Park Dam. General Grant III 
admitted under cross examination at the 
House hearings in January 1954 that his ex- 
perience in the engineering field did not 
especially qualify him to judge the validity 
of Bureau of Reclamation’s position relative 
to Echo Park but that he secured the advice 
of his friends relative to the matter. 

Mr. Moley’s statement relative to the pay- 
out is to say the least, confusing. The plan 
proposed is simple. All revenues from power 
go into the Public Treasury. Out of these 
monies the cost of operation, maintenance, 
replacement, and interest on power facili- 
ties is first paid. The capital cost of power 
facilities is retired out of these funds and 
will be fully liquidated well within 50 years. 
The facilities for providing municipal water 
will be paid with interest from revenues 
from municipalities. These facilities will be 
paid for within 50 years. The costs allo- 
cated to irrigation within the ability of the 
irrigation-water users to pay will be paid 
within 50 years plus a 10-year development 
period. The balance of the irrigation costs 
will be paid from power revenues and also 
within a period of 50 years. This repayment 
plan is specific, valid, and the required power 
rates to meet it well within the cost of 
power from any Other source. This is quite 
a different picture than that presented by 
Mr. Moley of an immense deficit. Instead, 
after 50 years, there will be a net revenue of 
from fifteen to twenty million dollars. Mr. 
Moley raises the question of a power market. 
This is prima facie evidence that he has not 
bothered to get the facts. At the same hear- 
ings at which General Grant II appeared, 
nine public-utility power companies from 
the upper Colorado Basin States appeared 
and agreed to purchase all the power to be 
developed at the proposed powerplants as 
fast as it became available. 

The most revealing question raised by Mr. 
Moley, however, is the one expressing fear 
that if the upper basin States used the water 
to which they are entitled by the Colorado 
River compact that it might interfere with 
the rights established and/or claimed by 
California. It would appear that Mr. Moley 
figures that California’s right is paramount 
even though the compact divides the water 
equally. Mr. Moley apparently would have 
California's and Mexico’s rights satisfied first 
and if there is anything left, the upper basin 
States can use it. 

The upper basin States are willing to abide 
by the Colorado River compact. They be- 
lieve, however, that they should be given 
the same opportunity to develop and use 
their share of the waters of the Colorado 
as the lower basin was when the Hoover 
Dam, the Davis Dam, the Parker Dam, and 
the All-American Canal were built to con- 
trol the river and provide the means, both 
power and water, necessary to develop their 
Tesources, ~- 

It's time to call a spade a spade, Mr. Moley, 
and quit trying to cover up the real issue 
with dinosaurs and fears of water shortage 
and salt in the lower basin when the nut 
of the controversy is that water runs down- 
hill, that power and water are urgently 
heeded in the lower basin and that regard- 
less of the means of defeating the Colorado 
River storage project, the result is the same. 

lower basin and Mexico get all the water 
and the power from the Colorado even 
‘hough 90 percent of the water originates 
ia the upper basin, 





Defeat of the upper Colorado River storage 
project by the Congress is tantamount to 
giving away the resources of the upper Col- 
orado River basin States to the States of the 
lower Colorado River basin and Mexico. 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 20, 1954, the distinguished Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of France 
to the United States, Mr. Roger Seydoux, 
delivered an address before the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia relative 
to the situation in Indochina. In view 
of the fact that excerpts from this ad- 
dress have been published in the daily 
press, I think it would be well for Sen- 
ators to have the opportunity to study 
the entire text of the address delivered 
by Mr. Seydoux. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDOCHINA: FRANCE’s PosITION 


(Address on Indochina delivered by M. Roger 
Seydoux, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
French Embassy in Washington, before the 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, May 
20, 1954) 


The French Ambassador, M. Henri Bonnet, 
has asked me to express to you his very sin- 
cere regrets for not being able to be with you 
today. But the recent developments of the 
situation in Indochina require his presence 
in Washington. 

He entrusted me to convey to you his 
warmest regards and thanks for your kind 
invitation. His gratitude goes especially to 
the sponsors of this meeting, particularly to 
the World Affairs Council and to the Foreign 
Traders Association, which are both reputed 
nationwide organizations, and also to the 
chairman of this meeting, Mr. Edgar Scott, 
who is Parisian born and who, like so many 
distinguished citizens of this historic city, 
has close links with my country. 

You will not be surprised if I devote this 
address to Indochina. No problem, at the 
present time, is more important for all of us, 
because it symbolizes the resistance of the 
free world to Communist aggression. 

As you know, Indochina is a territory lo- 
cated in the southeastern part of Asia, bor- 
dered on the north by China, on the west by 
Burma and Thailand and on the east by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Strategically, Indochina has often been de- 
fined as the key to southeast Asia. 

Just a glance at the map confirms this. 
Should Indochina fall into Communist 
hands, Singapore, Malaya would be instantly 
threatened as they were in 1941, when the 
Japanese held Indochina. The smaller 
states of Thailand and Burma would be out- 
flanked, and the road to India would be 
open again. Hence, the loss of Indochina 
would probably bring in its wake the even- 
tual loss of all of free Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia represents by itself an area 
three times as large as Korea; it is one of the 
richest regions of the globe, producing 90 
percent of the world’s natural rubber and 60 
percent of its tin. 

It is, furthermore—and this is a point of 
vital importance—the only region in Asia 
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with an important food surplus. It has just- 
ly been called the rice bowl of Asia. Were 
it to fall into hostile hands, both India’s 
and Indochina’s hungry millions would be 
at the mercy of the conquerors, or totally 
dependent upon Western—mainly Ameri- 
can—relief. This vast area is inhabited by 
nearly 200 million people who are now 
neutral or anti-Communist and who would, 
in the case of a Communist victory in Indo- 
china and its neighboring states, be thrown 
in with the nearly half billion Chinese and 
North Koreans who are already enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of communism in 
Asia. 

The defense of Indochina, key to such a 
vast area, is, therefore, of major concern to 
all the freedom-loving people of the world. 

You may know that, historically speaking, 
Indochina is a zone of transition between 
the Chinese and Indian cultures. On the 
one hand, we have the Vietnamese who rep- 
resent four-fifths of the total population 
and who have been marked by Chinese in- 
fluence in the fields of language, culture, 
and religion. 

Vietnam, formerly the Empire of Annam, 
was long a Chinese dependency, but cen- 
turies ago, Vietnam threw off the Chinese 
yoke and, since then, it has held its great 
northern neighbor in distrust—a distrust 
that had been well justified in recent years. 

On the other hand, we find the smaller 
states of Cambodia and Laos, who are re- 
lated, on the ethnic and religious planes, 
to the Buddhist populations of neighboring 
Thailand and Burma. 

It was only in the 1860’s that France, wish- 
ing to protect the already sizable Christian 
population which was then persecuted in 
Indochina, sent her sailors and soldiers to 
Indochina, and that French protectorates 
were established to guide the native states 
toward modern development, as was done 
by Britain, the United States, and other 
powers in other parts of the world. France's 
record of achievement in Indochina in the 
economic, cultural,- and social fields stands 
second to none in Asia. The creation of a 
vast network of hospitals and dispensaries 
and of the world-famous Pasteur Institutes 
for bacteriological research—which soon put 
Indochina’s health record at the forefront 
of all southeast Asian countries—also dates 
back to this period. As early as 1927, the 
Pasteur Institutes of Indochina were able 
to export 30 million individual vaccination 
units to the surrounding countries stricken 
by one of the worst cholera epidemics of 
the century. The French-created Hanoi 
University, with its full-fledged medical, 
engineering, law, and liberal arts depart- 
ments, soon began to turn out an elite of 
trained native leaders. In the 1930's, 48 
out of the 80 posts of chief surgeon in Indo- 
china were held by native doctors, and it is 
a fact of sad pride to us that all of the Com- 
munist Viet Minh leaders have received their 
education in French-created, tuition-free 
schools and institutions of higher learning 
and that even today the Viet Minh use the 
French language for their military radio 
communication network. 

True, while all was not rosy—for nothing 
in this world is perfect—it may be safely 
asserted that France’s record in Indochina 
will lie heavily on the credit side in the bal- 
ance book of history. 

What are the historical origins of the pres- 
ent conflict? 

We must go back to the Second World War 
and to the Japanese occupation. A few 
months after the occupation of France by 
the Germans, Indochina was in turn occu- 
pied by the Japanese armies. 

After the Japanese capitulation in 1945, 
the situation was as follows: The representa- 
tives of French authority were in jail; bands 
in which Nationalists and Communists 
mingled had been armed by the Japanese 
and were creating a climate of disorder and 
insecurity; a Chinese Nationalist army was 
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occupying the northern part of the country, 
while the British were holding the south. 

It was not until the beginning of 1946 that 
the French authorities regained a foothold 
in Indochina. At that moment France 
found herself faced not only with the armed 
bands mentioned above, but also with a 
political authority led, even then, by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Vietnamese intellectual trained 
in the 1920's in Marxist schools in France 
and Russia but who, in spite of his Moscow 
training and dependence, was careful to ap- 
pear as the champion of nationalism. 

The French Government attempted, dur- 
ing this first period ,to negotiate with Ho 
Chi Minh, and concluded a modus vivendi 
with him. 

This agreement was brutally violated by 
the Viet Minh who, in the night of December 
19, 1946, massacred a large number of French 
civilians in Hanoi. Since then, war has been 
raging in Indochina. 

What kind of a war is the Indochinese 
war? 

It is a very different kind of war from the 
one waged in Korea. 

First of all, as I already told you, Indo- 
china is three times and a half the size of 
Korea (286,000 square miles, as against 
83,000). 

In Korea, there was a set front—in Indo- 
china, the enemy is everywhere. The peas- 
ant working in the nearby ricefields may 
transform himself by night into a sniper. 
Behind the front lines of the Korean front, 
the United Nations troops could have a cer- 
tain feeling of security. In Indochina, this 
feeling of security does not exist anywhere; 
the war goes on, not over a restricted zone 
as in Korea, but over a territory twice as 
large as Korea. 

The climate and terrain are vastly dif- 
ferent from that of Korea. The open hills 
and valleys of Korea permitted effective air 
observation and attacks, while the deep 
jungles of Indochina and the water-covered 
ricefields offer many favorable opportunities 
for Communist ambushes which are hard 
to detect and even harder to attack from 
the air. Thus, Indochina, with its hot and 
wet tropical climate, its tropical diseases 
and poisonous snakes, is much more like 
what you Americans called the “Green Hell 
of Guadalcanal,” where your heroic marines 
faced the same odds, with one difference, 
however: Whereas the American struggle in 
the jungles of the central Pacific and Burma 
lasted only about a year, and the Korean war 
Jasted 3 years, France’s lone struggle in the 
far bigger expanses of Indochina has now 
been going on for a full 8 years. Longer 
than any other war of the 20th century. 

The effectives engaged on both sides are 
considerable. 

On the Vietminh side, there is an army of 
300,000 battle-seasoned and heavily armed 
regular and regional troops, well officered by 
Vietnamese graduates of Red Chinese mili- 
tary academies and inspired with that fa- 
naticism peculiar to Communist forces all 
over the world. 

One must add to this figure an additional 
200,000 local guerillas and militias, ready to 
enter into action at the bidding of the 
Communist Vietminh command, and count- 
less thousands of helpless civilian coolies 
and laborers, who are forced—often at gun- 
point—to carry the ammunitions and sup- 
plies of the enemy over hundreds of miles 
of jungle paths. It is obvious that such 
easily hidden columns of carriers are en- 
tirely invisible from the air, and render 
Vietminh supply lines nearly invulnerable 
to the type of air action which was so im- 
portant in Korea. 

The enemy's main force, carefully kept in 
reserve for only the biggest battles, is well 
equipped with the most modern implements 
of warfare, with 


Molotova trucks, and Red Chinese copies of 
American automatic weapons and artillery, 
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which enable them to make immediate use 
of any foreign material captured. 

On the anti-Communist side there are 
the French Union forces, numbering 240,000 
men, 80,000 of whom are from France and 
form the hard core of our paratroopers, air- 
men, and sailors; the others come from 
France's overseas territories and from the 
Foreign Legion and also include Vietnamese 
volunteers; the national armies of the Asso- 
ciated States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, numbering at present about 200,000 
men, with an expected increase to about 
300,000 men by the end of 1954; these armies 
have their own cadres of officers and non- 
commissioned officers and their own chiefs of 
staff. 

Our losses have been heavy, reaching about 
80,000 for metropolitan France alone, of 
which more than 17,000 were killed—a figure 
which was established before Dien Bien Phu. 
Considering that France’s population is four 
times smaller than that of the United States, 
our losses have been twice as high as Ameri- 
can losses in Korea, 

It is needless at the present time to point 
to the heroic sacrifice of the defenders of 
the fallen fortress at Dien Bien Phu. Fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds—with thou- 
sands of their wounded and dead lying in 
the rain-soaked trenches and underground 
shelters—their deeds will stand as a glorious 
page in the long history of fidelity and devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom “beyond the 
call of duty.” The fight for Dien Bien Phu, 
however, has once again made crucially clear 
that this type of war is particularly costly 
in young and able leaders, such as General 
de Castries and the many officers and highly 
trained unit commanders who were lost with 
him. All in all, we lose each year the equiv- 
alent of an entire graduating class from 
St. Cyr. The average life expectancy of a 
junior officer fighting in Indochina is 87 
combat days. 

To these purely French casualties should 
be added the equally heavy casualties of the 
Vietnamese, north Africans, and Legion- 
naires, amounting to an overall figure of 
more than 100,000 men. 

It has been said, and justly so, that Indo- 
china is first and foremost a political prob- 
lem. In some American quarters—and 
among American  legislators—voices are 
heard to the éffect that the Vietnamese 
people would fight with greater enthusiasm 
and eagerness,if they were sure that they 
were fighting for their independence rather 
than to preserve so-called colonial privileges 
for France. The question having been 
raised, I think that this is as good an occa- 
sion as any to set the record straight. 

First, let me tell you that, if such a ques- 
tion can still be raised, it is because the 
French Army has, for 8 years, held the line 
against the Red tide. That is perhaps the 
reason why it has been said that the war in 
Indochina is a French war. I can think of 
nothing more unfair. France would like 
nothing better than to bring the French Ex- 
peditionary Corps back home. If she does 
not do so it is—as Vice President Nrxown said 
recently—because pulling out the French 
forces would mean a Communist victory 
within a month. 

In fact, the French forces are fighting pre- 
cisely to protect the independence of the 
people of Indochina. This independence is 
already a reality. The three states already 
have the prerogatives of sovereign states. 
They have their own government, their own 
diplomacy, their own army. They are rec- 
ognized by 34 states and have their own Am- 
bassadors in Washington. Their full inde- 
pendence has been granted by France as a 
result of treaties that have already been 
signed or are to be signed by Laos, Cambodia, 
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vested with the jurisdiction recognize by 
international law.” 

In a different treaty, Vietnam affirms jt; 
will to associate itself freely within the 
French Union, in which it assumes the same 
rights and duties as France herself. 

It has been said, especially in this country. 
that the French Union framework is sti) 4 
stigma of colonialism and that the inde. 
pendence of Vietnam would be fulfilleq only 
when all links were severed with the French 
Union. May I point out that, in such a case 
the Indochinese problem would no longer be 
the sole responsibility of France and that aj) 
free nations would have to contribute to the 
defense of Indochina in proportion to their 
human and material resources. 

What is the present situation in Indo. 
china? 

There is a war front and a diplomatic front, 

On the war front, now covered by the mon. 
soon rains which hamper our air force ang 
the movement of our motorized and armored 
units, Generals Navarre and Cogny are now 
marshalling their troops against what ap- 
pears to be an all-out attempt by the Viet 
Minh Communists to strengthen their diplo. 
matic hand at Geneva by a general offensive 
against the vital Red River Delta. The bulk 
of the enemy’s forces, which had been de. 
layed for several weeks by the stand of Gen. 
eral de Castries’ men at Dienbienphu, is now 
free to attack the Delta. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that the enemy has received 
sizable amounts of Chinese aid and that 
it was the last-minute influx of this Chinese 
aid, now diverted from North Korea, which 
made possible the concentration of heavy 
weapons of all kinds upon the embattled 
defenders of Dienbienphu. 

On the diplomatic front, there {s a con- 
ference going on in Geneva in order to pro 
mote a peaceful settlement in -Asia. 

What is the position of my Government? 

The French Government is doing its ut- 
most to reach an agreement on honorable 
terms, just as an armistice was concluded in 
Korea. This agreement would involve first 
of all a military cease-fire in Indochina un- 
der international guaranty. In due time, 
this military cease-fire would be followed by 
a political settlement which would be imple- 
mented by free elections under international 
control. 

If we should, unfortunately, fail to reach 
such an agreement in Geneva and if the war 
has to be carried on, one thing is sure: 
France will not go on fighting alone. This 
means that the war would have to be inter- 
nationalized and that the free nations will 
have to join in the fight, not only with planes 
and ships, but also with troops. 

Rest assured that after 8 years of such & 
war of attrition, France will not continue to 
be the foot soldier of the free world in south- 
east Asia. 

Of course, nobody in France or in the free 
world wants an extension of the war in In- 
dochina. What we all want is peace. But 
we must realize that no peace that we could 
accept will be conceded by the Communists 
if they are not convinced that the free 
world—of which the leaders are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France— 
is determined to stand united in face of 
the increased Communist threat and, if nec- 
essary, to fight in order to attain such & 
peace. 

We fully realize that we are asking of our 
allies, and particularly of our American 
friends, a grave commitment which has to 
be carefully weighed. However, they must 
understand that, in the meantime, the off- 
cers and men of the French Union and of 
Vietnam are fighting and dying every 4ay, 
to hold the gate of southeast Asia against 
the Communist avalanche. 

This is the time for decision, The more 
we delay a united action, the more difficult 
will be the task of the high command 2 
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Indochina, the hardest will be the task of 
our negotiators in Geneva. 

This grave decision is the responsibility of 
y citizen in all the free countries and 
decision depends, not only the fate 
of people in Asia, but also, to a 
t, the fate of the Western World, 


ever} 
on this 
of millions 
great exten 





Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo on 
Receiving Degree of Doctor of Laws 
From Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
17 last, Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City, Mo., conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of laws on Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
the special and personal envoy of the 
president of the Philippines to the United 
States. It is the 19th honorary degree 
he has received from an American insti- 
tution of learning. 

Former President Truman, in deliver- 
ing the introductory remarks before Gen- 
eral Romulo’s address, said: 

I am here because I am a great admirer 
of General Romulo, a patriot and a world 
statesman who has earned our respect and 
our regard, 


As his topic, General Romulo chose 
Winning the Uncommitted in Asia. No 
subject concerns us more deeply today. 
General Romulo’s observations on. that 
occasion are worthy of sober attention. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert ex- 
cerpts from General Romulo’s remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WINNING THE UNCOMMITTED IN ASIA 
(By Gen. Carlos P, Romulo) 


There is some talk today about the posst- 
bility that the United States may be “alienat- 
ing its allies.” In a strict sense, the word 
“allies” would refer only to those countries 
in Europe, in the Americas, and in the Pa- 
cific that are linked to the United States by 
treaties of mutual defense and security. 

The charge, if true, would be serious. It 
cannot be said too often that as the leader 
of the free-world coalition the United States 
needs all the allies it now has or will have in 
the future in order to combat effectively the 
threat of Communist expansion and domi- 
nation, No one. can doubt that everything 
will be done to preserve and strengthen this 
coalition. 

There is a related problem that is deserv- 
ing of at least equal attention. This is the 
problem of keeping or winning the friend- 
ship of the non-Communist countries that 
are not technically allies of the United 
States, more specifically, the uncommitted 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

For many years I have discussed this 
Problem with American friends both in and 
out of the Government and before audi- 
ences throughout the country. I have done 
this because I feel that the citizen of a 
country, which ig America’s only proven 
rend and ally in southeast Asia, may per- 
haps be in a position to offer some sugges- 
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tions concerning this vital problem of United 
States foreign policy. 

The problem of winning friends for Amer- 
ica in Asia and Africa is difficult but not 
insuperable. Though it should not be un- 
derestimated, it has frequently been exag- 
gerated, 

The main sources of the difficulty are well 
known and generally aunderstood. 

There is, first, the dual character of the 
present conflict. The western countries 
generally view the conflict as one between 
the free institutions under which they live 
and the totalitarian system represented by 
the Communist states. But as far as the 
Asian and African peoples generally are con- 
cerned, the conflict which more deeply en- 
grosses them is that between the right of 
self-determination and independence and 
the vestige of colonial imperialism. 

Confronted with this duel nature of the 
conflict, the United States finds itself in a 
dilemma. The dilemma is sharpened by the 
opposing pressures exerted by American 
ideals and by the practical recognition of 
political necessity. The idealism springs 
from America’s own revolutionary tradi- 
tions and from its record of liberating the 
Philippines and recognizing its independ- 
ence. On the other hand, what may ap- 
pear to some as an ineluctable political 
necessity has inclined the United States to 
moderate its sympathy for the aspirations 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa so as not 
to alienate its Western allies, including the 
colonial powers among them, and conse- 
quently weaken the free world coalition 
against communism. 

What makes the American dilemma spe- 
cially dangerous, of course, is that commu- 
nism has come forward to pretend that it is 
the only true champion of the subject peo- 
ples and the redoubtable foe of western 
imperialism. Unfortunately, there are many 
ears in Asia and Africa that are willing or 
eager to listen to Communist propaganda. 

But if there are such ready listeners, it is 
not because they fear the new Communist 
imperialism less but because they scorn the 
old imperialism, which they have known for 
centuries, more. 

Anybody who has read with care the May 
2 communique of the South Asian Prime 
Ministers Conference in Kandy, Ceylon, 
would agree with this estimate of the situa- 
tion. While I cannot myself agree with all 
the statements contained in the communi- 
que, I consider it to be, on the whole, a sober 
and statesmanlike declaration which accu- 
rately reflects the thinking and outlook of 
what has been referred to as the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia. It is a statement 
which, in particular, should commend itself 
to the closest attention of the makers of 
United States policy towards Asia. 

The document speaks for itself, and it is 
not for me to make a defense of the views 
set forth therein. But when I say that it is 
a significant document which commands at- 
tention and respect, I refer both to the sub- 
stance of it and to the manner in which the 
various conclusions and recommendations 
were reached. 

As to substance, the document should go 
a long way toward dispelling the notion, un- 
fortunately current in the United States, 
that the countries represented in the con<- 
ference (India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Ceylon) are antiwestern and therefore, 
by that token, sympathetic toward commu- 
nism. The communique makes it clear that 
these countries are strongly against impe- 
rialism, both old style and new. It also 
shows that they are profoundly concerned 
with the maintenance of peace in this hydro- 
gen age—an anxiety which is natural and 
universal, quite regardless of any existing 
political or ideological differences which 
divide the world. 

As to the manner fn which the various 
conclusions and recommendations in the 
communique was reached, enough is known 
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of the proceedings of the conference to indi- 
cate that no one of the five leaders present 
was able to dominate the conference or to 
dictate its decisions. As was to be expected, 
they all agreed that the continued existence 
of colonialism was a “violation of human 
rights and a threat to the peace of the 
world.” But as regards the question of 
whether or not communism should be men- 
tioned as a threat to the preservation of the 
“freedoms inherent in the democratic sys- 
tem,” it is known that while India and Indo- 
nesia were inclined to avoid such a reference 
to communism, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
were insistent that the reference should be 
made, and their point of view prevailed. 

Does this represent a gain for the anti- 
Communist forces in Asia? I believe it does, 
despite the fact that the statement brackets 
together Communist and anti-Communist 
intervention as the object of “their unshak- 
able determination to resist.” In countries 
some of which are suspected of “coddling” 
or of being soft toward communism, it must 
be considered a gain to witness a clear affir- 
mation that the menace of Communist in- 
tervention is a reality which must be re- 
sisted with determination. 

The communique clearly disproves two ex- 
treme views that are held by many about 
south Asia, namely, the view that the peo- 
ples of the region may safely be allowed to 
play with Communist fire like children be- 
cause in the end they will find they have no- 
where to go except run for succor to the 
West, or the view that the region is already 
lost psychologically, if not militarily, to 
communism, and therefore should be written 
off by the free world as a total loss. 

The makers of American policy toward 
Asia will note, I hope with immense relief 
and satisfaction, that such cavalier conclu- 
sions about the region are dangerous over- 
simplifications which must be distrusted. In 
fact, they should be rejected on the strength 
of the evidence presented by this com- 
munique of an abiding faith in democracy 
and democratic institutions and a resolute 
determination to preserve in their respective 
countries the freedoms inherent in the deme 
ocratic system. 

In the spring of 1950, a conference of rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Ceylon, India, Ine 
donesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land met in Baguio, our mountain capital, on 
the invitation of the Philippine Government, 
After considering various measures to insure 
more positive cooperation among the seven 
states represented, the conference adopted 
this historic principle: “That in the consid- 
eration of the special problems of south and 
southeast Asia the point of view of the peo- 
ples of this area be prominently kept in 
mind, by any conference dealing with such 
problems, so that better understanding and 
cordial relations may subsist between the 
countries in the region and other countries 
of the world.” 

The Baguio Conference, which I had the 
privilege of organizing and the honor to 
preside, passed virtually unnoticed in Amer- 
ican press. Official Washington underesti- 
mated its importance. Both gave it the same 
silent treatment which they had given to 
the proposal which the Philippine Govern- 
ment had made 1 year before, in 1949, that 
the United States assume leadership in the 
organization of an alliance which wouid 
guarantee the security of southeast Asia in 
the same way that NATO had guaranteed the 
security of Western Europe. 

What does this bit of history about two 
Asian conferences indicate? I believe it 
shows that in south and southeast Asia 
there continues to be a strong preference 
for the principles and institutions of free- 
dom and democracy as well as an enormous 
reservoir of good will toward the United 
States. It shows that there is no reason for 
cynicism or despair in tackling the problem 
of what to do about the uncommitted peo=- 
ples of Asia, 
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This faith im democracy and this reser- 
voir of good will cannot be maintained by a 
mere show of military power. It has be- 
come clear that military power as such does 
not necessarily impress Asians and that, in- 
deed, it would impress them in a negative 
way. 

What appears more likely to impress the 
Asian peoples is a readiness to keep in mind 
the point of view of the peoples of this 
area. This means, basically, the desire to 
maintain their independence, to assist oth- 
ers in achieving independence, and to pre- 
serve peace in the region and throughout 
the world. 

When this is borne in mind, the current 
crisis in Indochina falls into place in proper 
perspective. For the Indochina problem 
presents not only a test of American military 
policy, but a far more serious test, as far as 
the Asian peoples are concerned, of the 
American faith in freedom and democracy. 





Utah’s Point of View of Colorado River 
Storage Project and Its Participating 
Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing and a large volume of errone- 
ous impressions created by self-styled 
conservationists and other misguided 
persons regarding authorization of the 
upper Colorado River project. I realize 
most Members of Congress have little 
time for reading voluminous material, 
and, therefore, I am sure my colleagues 
will be especially interested in the fol- 
lowing 25 concise points which sum up 
Utah’s point of view on the Colorado 
River storage project and its participat- 
ing projects. This nutshell digest will 
answer almost every inquiry which may 
be directed to your office regarding this 
great reclamation project: 

Uran’s Pornr or View or CoLorapo RIvrr 
Srorace Provyecr AND ITs PARTICIPATING 
PROJECTS 

(By George D. Clyde) 

1. The Colorado River ig the last remain- 
fing water resource of the upper basin 
States (Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico). 

2. More than 90 percent of the water in 
the Colorado River system originates in the 
four upper basin States. 

3. The waters of the Colorado River system 
were divided by compact in 1922 between 
the groups of States in the upper and lower 
basins. 

4. In 1949 the States of the upper basin 
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built in the upper basin which will permit 
the consumptive use of the upper basin’s 
share of the water of the Colorado River. 

6. Since 1922, practically no development 
has taken place in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. During the same period, California 
has been able to fully develop her full share 
of the Colorado River water. 

7. Since about 1932, $500,000 annually from 
power revenues has been available for con- 
ducting investigations in the upper basin. 
These investigations have been conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
in cooperation with the respective States. 

8. In 1946, a proposal was made by the 
Bureau called, the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, a basin- 
wide proposal, which, if carried out, would 
provide the facilities necessary for the Upper 
Basin States to use their share of the 
Colorado River water. 

9. It took 8 years to get this report ap- 
proved by the Secretary, the Budget Bureau, 
and the President. 

10. This proposal is unique but compli- 
cated and must be carried out as a single 
basin-wide project. 

11. This project must and does provide for 
(a) complete regulation of the river at Lees 
Ferry, (b) power revenues, and (c) water for 
consumptive use by direct diversion both 
within and without the Colorado River Basin 
or by exchange. 

12. The initial phase of the basin-wide 
project involves 2 storage reservoirs, dams, 
and powerplants (Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon) and 11 participating projects of 
which 2 are in Utah (central Utah and Emery 
County). 

13.. The Echo Park Dam is the keystone of 
the project because it makes possible ade- 
quate storage for river regulation in conjunc- 
tion with Glen Canyon, it puts the main 
power producing plants within reach of the 
upper basin power market, it provides fiexi- 
bility necessary to firm up subsequent power- 
plants in the upper basin, Echo Park, in con- 
junction with Glen Canyon, provides storage 
and power at lowest cost and least loss of 
water by evaporation. 

14, The proposed Colorado River storage 
project and its participating projects (initial 
phase) will cost about $1 billion over a period 
of 25 to 30 years that it will take to construct 
it. 

15. The costs of the power features will be 
repaid with interest in less than 50 years. 
The cost of the municipal features will be. 
paid back with interest in 50 years. The cost 
of the irrigation features allocated to the 
water users will be paid back in 50 years plus 
a 10-year development period without in- 
terest. The balance of the cost allocated to 
irrigation will be paid back from power reve- 
nues—all within 50 

16. The opposition is attacking the project 
by striking first at the Echo Park Dam which 
happens to be in an expanded national mon- 
ument. They declare this is an invasion of 
the national park and monument principle, 
in spite of the fact that F. D. Roosevelt, when 
he signed the proclamation expanding the 
monument, made specific reservations per- 
mitting the development of the water, power, 
and resources within the monument. 

17. The opposition is economic 
infeasibility in spite of the fact that it won’t 
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no development should be permitted in 4), 
upper basin because it might interfere wit, 
the lower basin’s rights. Failure to develo, 
the upper basin automatically gives a)) the 
undeveloped water of the river to the lows 
basin. ¥ 

20. The opposition fis now claiming that 
the reduced power output at Hoover, Parker 
and Davis Dams while the upper basin (; 
filling its reservoirs with water belonging to 
the upper basin, will cost California $187 
million worth of power. 

21. The opposition is now claiming that 
if storage reservoirs are built in the upper 
basin, their operation may interfere wit, 
lower basin uses. 

22. The opposition is now claiming that 
the consumptive use of the upper basin's 
share of the Colorado will deteriorate the 
quality of water available to the lower basin 
They forget that when Mexico raiseq the 
question of quality of water in the hearings 
on the Mexican Treaty, the opposition ob. 
jected to being responsible for the quality 
of water delivered to Mexico. 

23. Delay is tantamount to defeat of the 
Colorado River storage project. 

24. Unless the upper basin States can put 
their share of the Colorado River to bene. 
ficial consumptive use, the Colorado River 
compact will not protect them indefinitely 
in their rights. 

25. The Colorado River storage project and 
its participating projects is a valid, feasible, 
and urgently needed project. It will take 
25 to 30 years to complete the initial phases 
and 75 to 100 years to complete the ultimate 
phases. It will provide for the full and 
complete utilization of the water and power 
resources of the Colorado River. It is self. 
liquidating and water, being a recurring re. 
source, will yield net revenues to the public 
in perpetuity. For Utah it means a hun- 
dred years of steady, consistent growth. It 
means opportunity for our people, 





Problems and Needs of the American 
Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senate majority 
leader [Mr. KNowLAnp] delivered an in- 
spiring address to the members of the 
Propeller Club of the United States, 
port of Washington, D. C., on Saturday 
evening at the annual Maritime Day 
dinner in the grand ballroom of the 
Mayfiower Hotel. 

In its references to the problems and 
needs of the American shipping and 
shipbuilding industries, the address was 
most heartening to all present in that 
it revealed a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of the issues involved, 
and of the legislative assistance required. 

The able Senator likewise was both 
powerful and persuasive in his presenta- 
tion of the decisions facing the country 
with respect to Communist aggression 1n 
southeast Asia. 

The address was broadcast, but it is 
deserving of the widest possible atten- 
for which reason I ask unanimous 
that it be published in the Ap- 
of the RECORD. 
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being no objection, the address 
wus ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


5 follows: 
- ape BY Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 


MaJORITY LEADER, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
on MaritIME DaY, May 22, 1954, ar Mar- 
7 ower HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, Mem- 

rs of Congress, and the very able Repre- 
a ive from Missouri, Mrs. Sutiivan, I am 
yery happy to have the pleasure of being 

with you tonight. President Eisen- 
here has designated May 22 as National 
saritime Day commemorating the departure 
4 May 22, 1819, of the Savannah on the 
first transoceanic voyage ever made by a 
steamship. Now one thing which all of us 
who are interested in the national defense 

f the Nation and in the problems that 
cal confront this country in the months 
and the years ahead have a deep concern 
about is the growing obsolescence of our 
merchant marine. More than 80 percent of 
our cargo and passenger ships was built 
guring World War II. 

Today there is not a single cargo or pas- 
senger ship being built for private owner- 
ship in any American shipyard. Unless a 
planned program of ship construction or re- 
placement is begun now, America will soon 
fnd itself with an obsolescent merchant 
marine, and I submit that this could be as 
qisadvantageous to our national defense as 
being caught with an obsolescent Navy or 
an obsolescent Air Force and, consequently, 
every person who is not only interested in 
the merchant marine itself but is interested 
in the national defense of this country must 
recognize that it is in fact the fourth arm 
of defense of our Nation along with the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Army. 

Now, since 1945, other than tanker con- 
struction for bulk petroleum products, there 
has been built in the United States for 
private account and postwar design only 
3 oceangoing passenger steamships and 2 
dry-cargo vessels. Foreign passenger and 
cargo vessels have been built in considerable 
numbers, and we are being outbuilt and out- 
classed on the high seas. This situation 
must not be allowed to continue. If we 
become totally dependent on foreign ship- 
ping, or, I might add, on rubber or on tin, 
the time will come when we will pay through 
the nose. We need a merchant marine that 
will be second to none, manned by crews 
whose loyalties are to America and to 
America alone. 

Now no man is wise enough to know just 
what challenges may face this objective of 
ours in the days and the weeks and the 
months directly ahead of us. We do know 
there is a tremendous challenge to the free 
World now going on in Indochina, The fail 
of Dien Bien Pu was a great defeat for the 
forces of the free world. It was not the 
first defeat that the free world has suffered 
from time to time in our history. The 
Alamo was a great defeat for the Texans 
and yet it aroused the people of that great 
State, later an independent country, and 
finally a State of the Union, to the dangers 
that confronted them from the dictatorship 
of Santa Ana. The defeats at Corregidor, the 
defeats at Dunkerque brought home to the 
free world the dangers confronting them at 
that time, and it may well be that what went 
on at Dien Bien Pu, will arouse the people 
of the world to the fact that there is a re- 
lentless force loose in the world determined 
that their way of life and ours shall not con- 
tinue side by side. 

If you search the time in the history of 
our country when it was important for men 
of good will to stand together this is the 

. If there was ever a time in the his- 
ory of the Nation when it was important 
for those of us who sit on both sides of the 
tile in the House and in the Senate to 
Stand together against a common danger 
this is the time. Now there has been from 
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time to time loose discussion and accusa- 
tions which should not have to be made. 
In my 9 years in the Senate of the United 
States I have found my colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the aisle equally as pa- 
triotic, equally as devoted to the welfare of 
the Nation in the defense of our Republic 
as anybody sitting on our Republican side 
of the aisle. And in full truth the fact re- 
mains that the only group that can be 
charged as being the party of treason is the 
Communist Party. Now no American indus- 
try and no American union should have to 
tolerate Communist members or fellow trav- 
elers on the high seas or on the waterfront 
or in the interior of our Nation. 

I think that every citizen, whether they 
live on the waterfronts of our land or in the 
interior, must be concerned with the fact 
that in 1939 our American ships carried only 
21.8 percent of our foreign trade; in 1946 it 
happened to be about 65.3 percent. It is 
now about 29.4 percent. Our objective 
should be to carry 50 percent of the Nation’s 
overseas commerce. Some years ago I hap- 
pened to have introduced in the Senate of 
the United States an amendment providing 
in our foreign aid program that 50 percent 
of the cargoes should be carried in American 
bottoms, I think that this is extremely im- 
portant. I do not believe that we should 
sell American shipping or American industry 
short. I think the shipping industry itself 
found a realization that in the earning of 
dollar credits it is important that foreign 
bottoms be permitted to earn dollars in the 
carrying of cargoes but there is a practical 
rule of reason in that regard and it seems 
to me that if we share the cargoes to the 
extent of 50 percent we are making a con- 
tribution to the whole economy and at the 
same time we are not undermining the econ- 
omy of a great industry which is essential to 
the defense of this Nation. 

Now a sound maritime industry requires 
an adequate shipbuilding industry and cer- 
tainly every Member of Congress and every 
citizen of this Republic and every person in- 
terested in the maritime industry should be 
cognizant of that fact. You cannot dissi- 
pate the trained mechanics of the gulf, on 
the Atlantic coast or on the Pacific and then 
expect overnight to build up the shipbuild- 
ing industry for this country in time of war. 
We have some major problems, not all of 
them so easy of solution, but certainly the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
and the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the public generally, must 
recognize that the maritime industry and 
shipbuilding are in fact partners. 

I want to talk to you tonight, however, 
about the great challenge which I think faces 
a free world even as we are meeting here 
this evening. The road to appeasement is 
not the road to peace. Certainly at the time 
of the original Munich the free world should 
have learned that appeasement of a poten- 
tial aggressor is not the road to peace but, in 
fact, is only a surrender on the installment 
plan. Those of us who remember Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Daladier coming back from 
Munich remember how they pulled a slip of 
paper out of their pocket at the airport and 
said to the newspaper correspondents, “This 
means peace in our time.” We know that 
it represented no such thing. It only made 
inevitable World War II. 

I get no comfort out of the Geneva Con- 
ference which has been held to date. It 
seems to me that the spokesman of the Soviet 
Union, of Communist China, and of the 
Communist forces of Viet Nam have made 
very clear their position in regard to condi- 
tions in the Par East. Chou En-lai, the Pre- 
mier of China, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs made a very clear statement in his 
opening speeches at the Geneva Conference. 
Every American member of the Government 
and of Congress, man, woman, and child, 
should understand precisely what he said, 
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and he spelied it out in great detail. He said 
to this Nation you can have peace in the Pa- 
cific if you will abandon your mutual-securi- 
ty pact with Japan, if you will repudiate the 
mutual-security pact with Korea, if you will 
give up your great airbase at Okinawa, if you 
will repudiate your security pact with the 
Philippines and remove your air and naval 
bases from those areas of the world. Yes; 
under those conditions you can have peace in 
the Pacific, and then, he said, that will mean 
Asia for the Asians. 

Well, of course, when you interpret that 
into Communist language, what he meant 
was that under those conditions they could 
have Asia for the Communists. He was lay- 
ing down conditions that a victorious power 
would lay down to a defeated nation and that 
was the alternative he was presenting to the 
Government and to the people of the United 
States. Now that may not be thoroughly 
understood up to the present time but as 
certainly as we sit here tonight that is the 
condition, that is the basis upon which he is 
willing to give peace in the Pacific. Now 
what in the long course or the short course 
of history would that mean? That is, merely 
carrying out the policy of that apostle of 
Communism Lenin, who 30 years ago said 
that the road to Paris is through Peking. 
Now what would he mean by that very suc- 
cinct statement? He meant that if interna- 
tional communism could control China they 
stood a good chance of controlling all of Asia 
with her billion one-hundred million people 
and her vast strategic resources and if inter- 
national communism once gained centrol of 
the manpower and resources of Asia they 
could ultimately turn with overwhelming 
power against the West and neither Paris nor 
Madrid nor Rome nor London could stand up 
against that overwhelming mass of power. 

Now this is the issue which the American 
people must face up to in the not too distant 
future in my opinion. There are some who 
say perhaps we can postpone a decision in 
this regard. But I call your attention to the 
fact that the then President of the United 
States, President Truman, announced in 1949 
that the Soviet Union had had their first 
atomic explosion and in the intervening years 
they have been building up their stockpiles 
and their means of delivering the weapon. 
Does anyone in this country or the other 
countries of the world have the naive point 
of view that when they have accomplished 
their objective of building up their stock- 
pile and their means of delivery that they 
will be any less ruthless, any less arrogant 
than they are to date? To the contrary, 
they are more apt to say to some of the gov- 
ernments with which we are associated or 
perhaps those who are maintaining a degree 
of neutrality they are most apt to say to them 
when they build up their stockpile and their 
means of delivering it. “Unless you agree 
that your bases will not be used by the 
American naval or American air forces we 
will level a devastating attack upon your 
cities and governments that are even unsta- 
ble today.” 

Will they be any more able and stable to 
stand up against that type of ruthless, un- 
godly Communist tyranny in the future? 

Now I think that the time has come when 
the free people of the world must determine 
whether or not they are really interested in 
a system of collective security. Certainly 
this Nation of ours of 160 million people is 
not in a position to carry the entire burdens 
of the world and yet we can no more return 
to isolation than an adult can return to 
childhood regardless of how pleasant the 
recollection might be, 

I believe that with all the assistance we 
have given not for them alone but because 
we felt it was in our own vital interest to 
give them aid, we have a right to say to our 
friends in Europe, in America, and in Asia, 
in the event the chips are down: “What 
are you prepared to do?” Certainly the 
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people of the United States have a right to 
ask that question. No nation has a right to 
claim the benefits of a collective-security 
system unless they are prepared to furnish 
the quota of power that may be necessary to 
maintain international law and order. No 
nation has a right to claim a blank check on 
the United States of America in the event 
they are subject to attack if they them- 
selves are not prepared to contribute the 
forces of resistance to international aggres- 
sion, but I have a deep conviction that if 
the free world at this critical period stands 
aside and permits nation after nation to pass 
into the Communist orbit, first, Vietnam, 
then Laos, then Cambodia, then Thailand, 
and Burma, and Malaya, it will only be a 
question of time before Pakistan and India 
pass and ultimately this Nation would be an 
isolated island of forgotten men in a to- 
talitarian world. 

That is in our national interest; it is in 
the national interest of maintaining a free 
world of freemen, and I have a deep convic- 
tion that if we as American citizens will use 
the same courage and the same common 
sense that motivated the men who sat in 
Philadelphia and, under what I believe was 
Divine inspiration, gave us first our Declara- 
tion of Independence and later our Consti- 
tution of the United States. There are none 
of our great domestic problems that cannot 
be solved and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 


Heading for War and Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Heading for War and 
Revolution,” written by William R. 
Mathews and published in the Arizona 
Daily Star of May 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Heapivc ror War aNp REVOLUTION 
(By William R. Mathews) 

When in the middle of April I returned 
from a 10-day trip behind the Iron Curtain 
that took me as far as Moscow and Lenin- 


grad, I came home optimistic. In Europe 
we have definitely established a balance of 
power that forecasts peace rather than war. 
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save the freedom of other people. We first 
offer economic help, next munitions, and 
next technical assistance. When these 
measures fail to bring victory we step up 
our military help. 

The President can, without technically 
violating his word, order our fleet to unleash 
our naval airpower against the Communist 
forces in Indochina. Along with this he 
will probably announce he is sending mili- 
tary advisors to help raise and train a Viet- 
nam army. 

As these efforts fail to bring results, the 
anger of the American people will grow. We 
will start pounding strategic points in China 
by air and impose a military blockade with 
our naval forces. We may go as far as to 
step up Chiang Kai-shek’s invasion of the 
mainland. 

As these events generate more tension, old 
Syngman Rhee will be glad to come through 
and start a march to the north in Korea. 

All of these measures will probably fail, 
and we will become more and more angry. 
Very reluctantly the President will ask for 
authority to land ground forces in Indochina 
to protect the interests of the free world. 
He may even go so far as to land troops at 
some strategic points in China. 

Though loath to do so, Congress will prob- 
ably acquiesce. By the time these measures 
fail to bring results, the whole world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, will develop a bad 
case of jitters. 

The chances are, Judging from what I have 
seen of Soviet policy, that the Russians will 
not enter a war with China at first. They 
will, of course, send munitions and military 
instructors. If the Soviet Union enters, it 
will come from the slipping of some cog in 
Europe or the Middle East. 

The cry is already heard here at home, “We 
have to settle accounts sometime, so let’s do 
it now and get it over with.” These words 
can become a popular slogan that we can use 
to justify the opening of an atomic war. 

It will end as a stalemate of mutual ex- 
haustion. Amid such exhaustion, revolu- 
tionary forces develop rapidly. There will be 
enough soreheads and weary people in our 
own country who will, as some are doing 
already, begin to look for a strong man, & 
man on horseback, to take care of all our 
problems by a brilliant stroke of genius. 

Our history shows that we can get very 
rough with one another, as well as with other 
people in the world. We will probably go 
through a revolution as violent and pro- 
longed as the British, French, or the 
Russians. 

I believe we are headed in that direction 
at this moment, and all of it can come to 
pass within the next 5 years. 

Rather than continue to plunge recklessly 
ahead, surely the time has come to make a 
sober reappraisal of our objectives and our 
strength. Our policies in Europe are proving 
effective and should be continued. We 
Americans can, by the economical use of our 
sea and air power, indefinitely maintain the 
line of the Aleutians, the 38th parallel in 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. We can break up any invasion 
from the Asiatic mainland with comparative 
ease. 

We should bear in mind that the Asiatic 
continent is a gigantic poorhouse. If trying 
to save it means wrecking ourselves as well 
as the world, we can better afford to lose it. 


it will be futile for us to attempt to do it. 
Prom what I have seen 

visits to the Orient. I am convinced 

the loss of Indochina will not mean 

of Thailand in the near future. The 

will continue to have trouble in Malaya 

later on in Hong Kong, no matter 

pens in Indochina. believe that if we 
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would encourage the growth of India into a 
third force, her influence would have a 
wholesome effect on Thailand, Burma and 
Indonesia, ; 

We cannot save people from communism, 
when they show no positive interest in want. 
ing to be saved. 

It is time to recognize that there are limit; 
to our strength and the scope of the accep. 
tance of our ideals and morality. We must 
stop this drift toward a world war, and the 
almost certain revolution that would follow 
it, by reconstructing one basis that wil! wip 
the united support of the people of our 
country. 

We will best serve ourselves and all of our 
friends by consciously limiting our objec. 
tives to positions we can and will support 
instead of plunging blindly ahead into what 
will grow into another world war anq the 
eclipse of freedom at home and abroad. 


The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
11, Mr. Walter Van Kirk, executive di. 
rector of the department of interna. 
tional justice and goodwill, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, de. 
livered an address on the McCarran. 
Walter Act before the 81st annual forum 
of the national conference of social work, 

Mr. Van Kirk is an eminent figure in 
the lay area of the church world. He is 
a@ recognized scholar and a leader in the 
reaim of ideas. He delivered on this oc- 
casion a speech of such trenchant qual- 
ity on the subject of the MeCarran- 
Walter Act, and its relationship to for- 
eign policy, that it should and will, I be- 
lieve, attract the attention of thinking 
men and women all over the country, 
What Mr. Van Kirk says concerning the 
conflict between what we proclaim in 
the councils of the world and what our 
Congress proclaims in the McCarran- 
Walter Act should give us all reason for 
reflection and concern. 

I hope that this eloquent and thought- 
ful address will be read by every Member 
of Congress. I only wish it could be read 
by every American citizen. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

‘Tue IMMIGRATION AND NaTIonauiry ACT OF 
1952 (McCarran-Watter Act): Wxat It 
MEANS InN TERMS or OvuR ForEIGN POLICY 

(Address by Walter Van Kirk) 

American foreign policy is compounded of 
many ingredients. One of those ingredients 
is the voice of the President. To the Pres- 
ident, under our Constitution, there is dele- 
gated the responsibility of giving executive 
direction to our foreign affairs. What he 
says, therefore, determines, in iarge part, 
the pattern of our relations with other na 
tions. Then there is the voice of the Secre- 

State, and the policies initiated by 
in collaboration with the President. 
is the Congress of the United 

can give or withhold its 

of treaties. But both Houses 
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ngress, in the enactment of legislation, 
eae often are powerful factors in the 
determination of foreign policy. Any act of 

Sr ea et anit cote 

oples j= 
oe the T 000s and security of the 
United States. Such a piece of legislation is 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The consequences of this 
act, in respect to American foreign policy, 
must be taken into account in evaluating 
the role and assessing the influence of the 
United States in the search for a just and 

ace. 

en of Congress that gives offense to 
large segments of the free peoples of the 
world adversely affects American foreign 
policy. This is what the McCarran-Walter 
Act does. The disparity between American 
foreign policy as defined by the White House 
and our immigration and nationality legisla- 
tion as defined by Congress is brought sharply 
into focus by Communist aggression in Asia 
and the efforts of the United States to resist 
and repel that aggression. It is one of the 
primary aims of our foreign policy to prevent 
the imposition on Asia of the political sys- 
tem of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Community ally. Failure to achieve this 
aim would be, in the words of Secretary of 
State Dulles “a grave threat to the whole 
free community.” ‘To meet the threat posed 
by communism in Asia, the United States 
has asserted itself with vigor and determina- 
tion. It bore aloft the flag of freedom in 
Korea. In that war-torn land there sleep 
thousands of American soldier dead. Inci- 
dent to the Korean war our Nation launched 
a program of military preparedness that has 
cost the American people many billions of 
dollars. Additional appropriations have 
been forthcoming for military and economic 
assistance to certain Asian countries—all 
for the purpose of stopping the spread of 
Communism in Asia and thereby giving ef- 
fect to one of the declared aims of American 
foreign policy. 

More recently, Secretary of State Dulles, 
in an effort to meet the threat posed by 
communism in Asia, made a fervent plea 
for united action. It may be assumed that 
what is meant by “united action” is coop- 
eration by the free peoples of Asia with the 
free peoples of the Western World. Whether 
or not such “united action” will be achieved 
cannot at this moment be foreseen. It is 
clear, however, that the peace and security 
of the United States will be influenced, for 
weal or for woe, by the extent to which 
there can be achieved an identity of policies 
and procedures as between the freedom lov- 
ing peoples of Asia and the Western World. 

It is precisely at this point where the 
McCarran-Walter Act runs afoul American 
foreign policy. The plain truth is that this 
act discriminates against Asiatics. This is 
true despite the fact that under this legis- 
lation Asiatics, albeit in small numbers, have 
been made eligible for United States citizen- 
ship. This was indeed a step forward by 
Congress. In other respects, however, as 
far as Asia is concerned, the Congress took 
& backward step. This backward step was 
taken when the Congress set up a racially 
conceived “Iron Curtain” known as the 
“Asia-Pacific Triangle.” This triangle in- 
cludes, among others, the people of Afghani- 
stan, Burma, China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
India, and the Pacific islands. Let it not 
be forgotten that in this area there lives 
half the population of the world. ‘These 
people are peculiarly sensitive to the en- 
croachments of what they describe as 
American imperialism.” They are in re- 
volt against the second-class status imposed 
upon them by those who exult in the doc- 
trine of white supremacy. 

Whether intended or not, the effect of 
the McCarran-Walter Act is to create in the 
meee of Asia the impression that the United 

tes regards Asiatics as an inferior people. 
And since we deem them to be an inferior 
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people only small token quotas of 100 or 
slightly more are arbitrarily assigned to each 
of these Asian countries. Nor its that all. 
Any prospective immigrant born outside the 
Asia-Pacific triangle who is attributable by 
as much as one-half his ancestry to peoples 
within the Triangle, is chargeable to these 
small token quotas. That is to say, a person 
born in England of an English father and a 
Japanese mother is charged, not to the large 
British quota, but to the much smaller 
Japanese quota. As pointed out by Presi- 
dent Truman when he vetoed this legisla- 
tion: “It is only with respect to persons of 
Oriental ancestry that this invidious dis- 
crimination applies. All other persons are 
charged to the country of their birth. But 
persons with Asian ancestry are charged to 
the countries ef Asia, wherever they may 
have been born, or however long their ances- 
tors have made their homes outside the land 
of their origin. ‘These provisions,’ said 
President’ Truman, ‘are without justifica- 
tion.’” A powerful argument indeed, yet 
the Congress passed this legislation over the 
President’s veto. 

What does all this add up to? It adds 
up to this: Whereas President Eisenhower 
and the State Department are doing every- 
thing within their power to enlist the friend- 
ship and goodwill of the free people of Asia, 
the Congress, in the enactment of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, has done and is doing 
precisely the opposite of this. The Presi- 
dent and the State Department look upon 
Asiatics as our equals when these people 
are asked to stand by our side for the preser- 
vation of freedom. The Congress, on the 
contrary, looks upon Asiatics as inferior to 
ourselves. If this conflict of policy is not 
apparent to the American people you can 
be sure it is apparent to the people of Asia. 
And to the Communists whose propagandists, 
day in and day out, tell the people of Asia 
that they are being discriminated against 
and insulted by the people and the Congress 
of the United States. 

I labor this point respecting Asiatics for 
the simple reason that the United States is 
desperately in need of their friendship and 
goodwill, to say nothing of their raw ma- 
terials which are an important factor in our 
stockpile of strategic materials. We of the 
United States comprise only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, whereas, as previous- 
ly indicated, the people in the Asia-Pacific 
triangle total 50 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. It is not good manners nor good 
diplomacy, nor wise statesmanship, for the 
6 percent to hold in contempt the 50 per- 
cent. It is also important to recall again and 
yet again, that a new day has dawned for 
the people of Asia. They are no longer ex- 
pendable. They deem themselves to be de- 
serving of the respect of the West. Many 
of these Asiatic people have achieved na- 
tional independence. Others of their num- 
ber are moving in that direction. Their 
friendship cannot be bought with American 
dollars, nor rendered certain by American 
oratory. It is time the Congress of the United 
States woke up to this fact. It is time our 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill brought our im- 
migration legislation respecting Asiatics into 
harmony with a foreign policy which pre- 
supposes the dignity and worth of Asia’s mil- 
lions. 

It is not suggested that Asiatics be per- 


mitted to emigrate to the United States with-. 


out limitation as to numbers. There are 
good and sufficient reasons for the Congress 
placing an annual limit on’ the number of 
these and all other immigrants permitted to 
enter the United States. We simply could 
not absorb the millions of persons who would 
come to our shores, were the doors of entry 
thrown wide open. But such restrictions as 
to numbers as may be required should be 
achieved without discriminations predicated 
upon national origins or racial heritage. 
Eligibility should be related to personal char- 
acter, individual worth, and commitment 
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to the ideals of freedom and democracy 
cherished by the American people. It is the 
position of many of our American voluntary 
agencies, including the churches, that once 
a ceiling on numbers has been fixed, con- 
sideration should be given to establishing a 
system of immigration priorities which would 
facilitate family reunion, provide skills 
needed in our country, and offer asylum to 
the persecuted victims of totalitarian 
regimes. Were this done Asiatics would not 
feel that they are discriminated against re- 
gardless of how few of their number were 
permitted to enter the United States in any 
given year. 

There is another point at which American 
immigration policy is in conflict with Amer- 
ican foreign policy. I refer here to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to the ef- 
forts initiated by our Government under this 
treaty to further the cause of European unity 
which unity is deemed by us to be an in- 
dispensable factor in preserving not only the 
peace of Europe but our own peace as well. 
One would suppose that these Europeans who 
are regarded by us as comrades in the com- 
mon endeavor to establish the conditions 
of peace in Europe, and to withstand the 
pressures of Communist infiltration and 
aggression, would be accorded by our Con- 
gress a status of equality in its immigration 
legislation. Unhappily, this is not the case. 

Turkey and Greece, for example, have 
been brought within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Both 
of these nations are important factors in the 
security arrangements to which the United 
States is a party. Turkey is also a vital 
connecting link between the West and the 
Near East. To keep Turkey and Greece 
within the orbit of the free world is one of 
the cardinal aims of American foreign poli- 
cy. Yet in our immigration laws we arbi- 
trarily assign to each of these nations a quo- 
ta so small as to suggest that their’ people 
by contrast with the people of those Euro- 
pean countries to which much larger quotas 
are assigned, are of an inferior order of hu- 
man beings. The voice of American foreign 
policy as set forth by the Executive, says to 
the Greeks and the Turks “You are good 
enough to fight with us for the preserva- 
tion of freedom,” whereas the voice of the 
American Congress, as set forth in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, says to these same peo- 
ple: “You are less deserving than other peo- 
ple to live with us in the enjoyment of free- 
dom.” In pursuance of this specious rea- 
soning the Congress assigns an annual quo- 
ta in excess of 65,000 to Great Britain whose 
people do not want and have no pressing 
need to emigrate, whereas to Turkey there is 
assigned an annual quota of 225, and to 
Greece an annual quota of 308. What has 
been said in this connection, respecting 
Greece and Turkey, could also be said re- 
specting Italy to which country there is as- 
signed an annual quota of 5,645, despite the 
urgent need for Italian migration. 

We have here a lesson in the arithmetic of 
legislative madness. What these figures add 
up to is confusion, not comradeship; cleav- 
age, not concord. On the one hand we seek 
to establish a partnership with the Greeks, 
the Turks, and the Italians, among others, 
to contain communism, while with the other 
hand we enact an immigration law that can 
and probably will destroy the moral and 
cultural foundations of that partnership. 

Elsewhere among the nations associated 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation there is much resentment and irri- 
tation occasioned by yet other provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. The screening 
process of seamen on ships coming into 
American ports is a case in point. Fresh in 
our minds is the experience of the French 
sailors on board the Liberte who were re- 
fused permission to go ashore last Christ- 
mas, Senator Lenman, of New York, has 
commented on the growing anti-American 
feeling in Norway occasioned by the stern 
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treatment accorded the seamen of that 
country, an ally of ours in the cold war. One 
Norwegian official is quoted as saying: “You 
may as well close down your American In- 
formation Service in Norway as long as this 
goes on, since they will be fighting a losing 
battle for the good will of my people.” Sev- 
en nations, according to Newsweek, includ- 
ing Great Britain and France, have filed 
strong protests, claiming violation of the 
traditional rights of seamen to land in for- 
eign ports. Says the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the most highly respected newspapers 
of Great Britain: “Nothing has done more to 
spread distrust of American intentions and 
to mock all American fine words than the 
impertinences inflicted on foreigners under 
the [McCarran-Walter] act.” 

And then we wonder why we are losing 
friends in Europe and Asia. At a time 
when the President and the Secretary of 
State are striving to create a mutual secu- 
rity system in Europe which will have the 
effect of bridging some of the chasms by 
which Europeans in times past have been 
divided, the Congress superimposes upon 
that continent its own lines of division be- 
tween those Europeans deemed by our law- 
makers to possess cultural refinements de- 
nied other Europeans. At a time when the 
President and the Secretary of State are 
striving to build a bridge of understanding 
and good will with which to to span the 
chasm between Asiatics and Americans and 
thereby tear down the wall of partition be- 
tween East and West, the McCarran-Walter 
Act causes to be drawn upon the Asian 
world a vast triangle of racial prejudice and 
discrimination. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the Amer- 
ican people, before it is too late, will recog- 
nize that such leadership as is theirs among 
the nations derives not from guns and bay- 
onets and bombs, but from their historic 
witness in support of the rights and free- 
doms of mortals. There was a time when 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Bill of Rights were the inspiration of mil- 
lions. The downtrodden and oppressed of 
every land had looked toward our Statue of 
Liberty as the symbol of their hopes and 
aspirations. Subject and dependent peoples 
had looked to the United States as the 
champion and defender of political self- 
determination and independence. Always 
and everywhere our country had been 
equated with human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. Pilgrims in flight from tyr- 
anny had seen in the United States a haven 
of emancipation. Today, our economic and 
military strength is acknowledged by na- 
tions large and small. But industrial as- 
sembly lines with their shining gadgets and 
hydrogen bombs with their mushroom 
clouds of radioactive poison wiil not suffice 
to save us once we have forfeited the con- 
fidence of peoples near and far in our moral 
integrity. 

Let it be said again that any act of Con- 
gress that gives offense to the free people 
of the world adversely affects American for- 
eign policy. That policy, as affirmed by our 
President and our Congress, is projected in 
the spirit of and in conformity with the 
alms and objectives of the United Nations. 
As a member of the United Nations we are 
committed to the principles set forth in the 
charter of this organization. When we ad- 
hered to the Charter of the U. N. we re- 
affirmed our faith “in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small.” 
Under the charter we pledged ourselves “to 
promote and encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedom for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” We did more than this. We 
signed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. While this declaration is without 
legal status, and upon the United 
States no legal obligations, it is our moral 
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duty to behave in a manner consistent with 
the spirit of this historic declaration. The 
first of the 30 articles of this declaration 
states that “All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood.” 

The McCarran-Walter Act is not consist- 
ent with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, to which we solemnly and in good 
faith adhered, nor with the principles of 
human dignity affirmed by us in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. . This 
act reflects a mood of racial bias which is ut- 
terly alien to our heritage as a free people, 
and to that concept of human worth which 
provides incentive for creative endeavor in 
the search for world community.. We can- 
not, as a nation, talk out of both sides of our 
mouth, and expect to be taken seriously, 
when the chips are down on issues related 
to human rights and fundamental ireedoms. 
The UN is an institution which aims to bring 
peoples of diverse cultural and racial back- 
grounds into reconciliation each with the 
other. The McCarran-Walter Act is a law 
that impairs this high purpose and, in this 
respect, it debases our moral stature among 
those nations of the world whose friendship 
we seek and must have if we are to endure 
as a free people. 

At a time when the President and the 
Secretary of State are seeking to consolidate 
the forces of freedom around the world, the 
Congress, in such legislation as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, disrupts the forces of free- 
dom. At a time when the Voice of America 
broadcasts the gospel of human dignity to 
the enslaved millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Congress, in its immigration legis- 
lation, arbitrarily divides the peoples of the 
earth on the basis of nationality and race. 
At a time when the White House and the 
State Department encourage the captive peo- 
ples of Soviet tyranny to break the chains 
of their bondage and flee to those lands 
where freedom thrives and hope inspires, the 
Congress all but closes the doors of entry to 
our own land of freedom. 


It is this working at cross purposes by 
the White House and the State Department 
on the one hand, and the Congress on the 
other hand, that bedevils our foreign policy 
and renders futile our search for a just and 
durable peace. Senator McCarran is -of 
the opinion that the act that bears his name 
is “tough on Communists.” The very re- 
verse is true. The people of the United States 
do not practice “toughness” in relation to 
the Communists when the Congress enacts 
legislation that is discriminatory in char- 
acter and that divides the peoples of the 
earth by iron curtains of race and national- 
ity. The people of the United States can 
practice “toughness” toward the Communists 
by walking in the paths of justice, freedom, 
and fair play, and by preserving for future 
generations the ideals of human worth and 
dignity that have enriched our American 
tradition. 

It may be possible to contain communism 
by guns and bombs and threats of massive 
retaliation. But communism can be con- 
quered only by ideas that transcend in spir- 
itual import the ideas of the Kremlin. Such 
ideas are not the racist views reflected in 
certain provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, but the ideas that exalt the worth of 
the individual and the oneness of humanity. 
So it was that President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, in 1953, re- 
quested the Congress to review the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and to enact a statute 
that will at one and the same time guard 
our national interest and be faithful to our 
basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all. 

Finally, any act of Congress that is con- 
ceived in fear, compromises American for- 


eign policy. Such a piece of legisiation is 
the McCarran-Walter Act. It was Conceived 
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in fear. Insofar as is humanly possibje sub. 
versives—and by subversives is meant » 
only Communists, but Nazi and Fascist oa 
versives, must be prevented from com; 
to our shores. We love our land ang ty, 
American way of life is treasured by us pe 
for its preservation we are prepared both to 
live and to die. But when fear, unreasoneq 
fear of communism dictates a law that is s0 
obviously unfair to our many friends and 
allies who, no less than we ourselves are 
determined to resist communism to the 
death, the impact of American leadershj 
on the rest of the world is gravely weakenea 
The provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act 
respecting the granting of entry visas and 
the procedures respecting deportation were 
written by a Congress with the jitters, And 
when to this hysteria there is addeq the 
confusion and panic engendered by congres. 
sional investigative committees, the resyt 
is one of unmitigated tragedy both for our. 
selves and for the free peoples of the earth 
We who encourage others to be brave as they 
face the perils of communism act as though 
we were scared to death. We who call upon 
others to close their ranks in defense of 
freedom run hither and yon like frighteneg 
children, utterly bereft of that unity of pur. 
pose and endeavor by which national great. 
ness is achieved. There is found here the 
explanation of why it is that the Uniteq 
States is coming to be regarded as a nation 
of psychopaths. There can be no authori. 
tative definition of American foreign Policy 
until this Government is purged of the po. 
litical upstarts who go about our land shout. 
ing their alarms, setting neighbor against 
neighbor, and paralyzing that moral initia. 
tive and creative endeavor by which, in times 
past, America achieved for itself a place of 
honor among the nations, 





Connecticut Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the Reverend Roy M. Houghton, doctor 
of divinity, of New Haven, Conn., deliv- 
ered by him before the Washington pil- 
grimage, in the Nation’s Capital, during 
the last week of May. Dr. Houghton is 
an outstanding religious leader in the 
State of Connecticut, and a man of un- 
usual experience and scholarship. I take 
great pleasure in making this unani- 
mous-consent request. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

CoNNECTICUT CHURCHES 
(By Rev. Roy M. Houghton, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn.) 

The little square building with a cupola 
in the center of early Connecticut towns 
housed the mother of American democracy. 
The church was there. The edifice was not 
the church. That sacred name was reserved 
for the faithful body of believers. The 
building was the meetinghouse where both 
religious and civic meetings were held. 
Both were sacred in the minds of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The town meeting was created by the 
church. Each church was independent of 
all others; called its own minister, and de- 
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cided who should be members. Attendance 
jon public worship was & duty enforced by 
Children today are compelled by law 
- attend school. The pioneers deemed it 

ential to the public good that both par- 
+; and children should attend church. 
ot meant, in some cases, long and perilous 
“rnies on foot or by horseback through the 
wdnerness infested by Indians and wild 
seast, and over rough roads. They endured 
tye hardship and danger because it was a 
nigh and holy privilege to attend services 
of public worship. ‘The first item in a peti- 
tion for setting off a new town was the 
complaint that they lived so far from the 
meetinghouse. A tax was levied on citizens 
for the support of the church. That law 
was continued until 1818. Other denomina- 
tions, especially the Episcopalian, were com-~ 
ing into the towns. They rightfully ob- 
jected to paying taxes to support the Con- 
gregational Church. 

Connecticut churches took the lead in the 
march of democracy. That was because of 
their leaders, chief of whom was Rev. 
Thomas Hooker. He became pastor of the 
church in Newtown, Mass., in 1633. He de- 
sired greater freedom than he found in the 
Bay Colony. With his invalid wife on a 
litter, and with most of his congregation 
driving 160 cattle before them, they made 
the historic journey through wilderness, ar- 
riving at what is now Hartford in June 1636. 
There he remained as pastor until his 
death. There he laid foundations for the 
American form of government. He preached 
a famous sermon in 1638 in which he pro- 
claimed government by the people: 

“The foundations of authority are laid in 
the free consent of the people. The choice 
of public magistrates belongs unto the peo- 
ple, by God’s own allowance. The people 
have the right to set the bounds and limita- 
tions of the power and place of those who 
are called.” 

Hooker preached government of, by, for 
the people 225 years before Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. That sermon issued in the 
fundamental orders, which furnished a pat- 
tern for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The spirit of liberty spread to other 
towns. Opinions differed. Many hot and 
sharp debates took place in church councils, 
town meetings, and general courts. The 
principles of democracy in church and State 
were hammered out on the anvil of free 
speech, Some wanted the right to vote lim- 
ited to church members, as it was in New 
Haven Colony. Hooker’s ideas prevailed. 
John Fiske wrote: 


“The Government of the United States to- 
day is in lineal descent more nearly related 
to that of Connecticut then to that of any 
of the other Thirteen Colonies. The con- 
stitution of Connecticut marked the begin- 
ning of American democracy, of which 
Thomas Hooker deserves more than any 
other to be called the father.” 


The free public school is another child 
of the church. Democracy is sustained by 
education. The schoolhouse stood next to 
the meetinghouse. As early as 1650 provi- 
sion was made by law for a schoolmaster in 
each town of 50 or more families, and for a 
grammar school suitable for preparing 
students for college. The generous bequest 
of Governor Hopkins made possible the Hop- 
kins Grammar School in New Haven and 
Hartford. 

The churches must have an educated cler- 
sy. Harvard was founded to train young 
men for the ministry. Connecticut needed 
such a school. Ten of the pastors founded 
Yale. Her presidents for 200 years were or- 
dained ministers. Rev. Abraham Pierson, 
the first president, died after 7 years in 
service. There was no one to take his place. 
Rev. Samuel Andrew, pastor of the Milford 
Church, was asked to serve as rector pro 
‘empore. He served in that capacity for 12 
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years, while carrying on the work of his 
church. Part of that time he housed the 
senior class in his own home and taught 
them there. Two other colleges were 
founded: Trinity in 1823 and Wesleyan in 
1831, to share with Yale the work of higher 
education. 

Men and women of character trained in 
Connecticut churches and educated in her 
Christian colleges were leaders in shaping the 
course of public education in the Nation. 
Henry Braynard, of Hartford, after improving 
the school systems in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island became the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Norwich, first president of Johns 
Hopkins University, was one of the most no- 
table of a long line of college presidents born 
and educated in Connecticut. Emma Wil- 
lard, a native of Berlin, and Catherine Beach- 
er, of Litchfield, were pioneers in education 
for women. 

Connecticut towns grew in population. 
The little square meetinghouses were no 
longer adequate. They were succeeded by 
large buildings, rectangular in shape, with 
bell tower and steeple. Some, like those in 
Guilford and Milford, had 2 galleries and 
3 tiers of windows, with a high pulpit 
reached by winding stairs. Connecticut 
meetinghouses as we know them, with grace- 
ful spire and beauty of design, came in some- 
time after the Revolution. Increased pros- 
perity together with an inate love of beauty 
demanded architectural quality and elegance 
in the meetinghouse. Two skilled architects, 
David Hoadly and Ithiel Town, adorned the 
village greens and the hilltops of Con- 
necticut with meetinghouses of surpassing 
beauty. The many white steeples pointing 
heavenward is one of the best loved features 
of the landscape. Eighty or more of these 
charming meetinghouses still stand in Con- 
necticut towns and cities. Each can tell of 
one or more sons and daughters who have 
made notable contributions to freedom and 
democracy; such are the Trumbulls, of Leb- 
anon; the Beachers, of Litchfield; Gen. David 
Humphreys, of Derby; Nathan Hale, of Cov- 
entry, and many, many more. 

The early settlers loved God, and they 
loved God’s good earth. Next to their hun- 
ger for God was their hunger for land. They 
migrated westward. They carried good seed 
for the soil in their covered wagons. In their 
minds and hearts they carried the good seed 
of freedom. The church, the town, the 
school, were seeds of culture which took deep 
root in the new settlements, and brought 
forth an abundunt harvest of self-respecting, 
God-fearing, liberty-loving, truth-seeking 
individuals who have made this Nation great. 

A notable leader of this migration was 
Manassa Cutler, born in Kilingly, educated 
at Yale, Chaplain in Washington’s Army. 
After the war he organized the Ohio Com- 
pany and migrated to that vast territory out 
of which was carved the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
He was the author of the famous ordinance 
governing the Northwest Territory, by which 
slavery was forever prohibited in those great 
States; religious and civil liberty was guar- 
anteed; and the fundamental law established 
that, “religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to the welfare of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

Constitutional authority was thus given 
for maintaining schools from the lowest 
grades to the university. All of the States 
later admitted to the Union have similar 
laws. Each State constitution begins with 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bless- 
ings of freedom. 

No one would be so foolish as to say that 
this dynamic religion which created our 
American democracy and fostered free 
schools, free press, freedom of religion, and 
free enterprise was found only in Connecti- 
cut. Churches and  church-supported 
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schools and colleges from other New England 
States sent pioneers of freedom into the new 
territory. From Yale went the Dakota Band 
and the Illinois Band; from Andover, Mass., 
went the Iowa Band; groups of young min- 
isters with a purpose in their hearts; each 
would found a church and the group would 
found a college. Hence a chain of more 
than 100 Christian colleges across the con- 
tinent, and churches to leven the land with 
Christian ideals. 

From our public schools in all the States 
today, we hear the multitude of children 
singing of “patriot dreams,” and “heroes 
proved in liberating strife”, and of “pilgrim 
feet” — 


“Whose stern impressioned stress— 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness!” 


The churches must keep them singing 
those songs of freedom—which springs from 
the fountainhead of faith in Almighty God. 

“America is great because America is good; 
if America ever ceases to be good; she will 
cease to be great.” 





Farmers Not the Only Group Receiving 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, much is heard about the cost. of 
the farm price-support program. Not 
nearly so much is heard about Govern- 
ment subsidies to other occupational 
groups. 

But these subsidies exist, and they are 
costly. An example was pointed out 
recently in the Farm and Ranch Topics 
column, written for the Tyler (Tex.) 
Morning Telegraph by Bob Murdock, 
director, East Texas Agricultural Coun- 
cil. I ask unanimous consent that the 
item referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Gravy TRAIN? 

If there’s anybody around who thinks the 
American farmer is riding a Government- 
subsidized gravy train, I'd like to call ate 
tention to an article from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 19. 

A page 4 story says that the Federal 
Government and the United States (steam- 
ship) Lines Co. have compromised their 
dispute over how much the company should 
pay for the superliner United States, which 
the Government built at a total cost of 
$76,800,000. 

Originally, the company was to pay Uncle 
Sam $32.9 million. But somebody in Eisen- 
hower’s administration thought the Govern- 
ment ought to get a little more money for 
the ship. As bargaining leverage, Uncle 
Sam held up $8.6 million in current operat- 
ing subsidy payments. 

So, the company finally complainingly 
agreed to up the ante by 4 million bucks—to 
$36.9 million. After that piece of hard bar- 
gaining, Uncle Sam (that’s us) lost only a 
little less than $40 million on the deal. 

Of course, that was only on cost of the 
ship. The article didn’t say how much 
annual subsidy we are paying the company to 
run the luxury liner to Europe and back. 
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Reckon they'd give a taxpayer a cutrate 
ride? After all, we’re stockholders in the 
ship, you know—remember that 40 million 
bucks we have in the purchase price. 





Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, so that the people may know, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
Indochina appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 28, written by Herbert 
Elliston. For many years Mr. Elliston 
was editor of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Morate ProstemM: By Icnorinc Ir mv INpo- 
cHIna, UNtrep States Lets Reps EXpPLoir 

NATIONALIST FERVOR 


(By Herbert. Elliston) 


“The other day I visited a small farmer 
near Saigon. 

“Through my interpreter I asked him to 
tell me what he thought of Americans com- 
ing to Indochina. He said: 

“White men help white men. You give 
guns to help the French kill my people. We 
want to be rid of foreigners and the Viet 
Minh * * * was slowly putting out the 
French.’ 

“I said, ‘Don’t you know there is a white 
man behind the Viet Minh? Don’t you know 
that Ho Chi Minh takes Russian orders?’ 

“He said, ‘In Saigon I have seen Americans 
and I have seen Frenchmen. I have never 
heard of any white men being with the Viet 
Minh.’” 

This is one of the best pieces of reporting 
to come out of the war in Indochina which 
I have just reread. It appeared several years 
ago in the Chicago Daily News under the by- 
line of Fred Sparks. From the rustic he 
spoke to, you could have got a much better 
idea of what was ahead than from all the 
interviews with Generals Navarre, Cogny, 
De Castries, et al. 

In the vignette above you get the reason 
that Indochina is as soft as putty. I used 
precisely that phrase about Indochina a year 
ago. I had no firsthand knowledge, was not 
under the bed of any higher up, but relied 
solely on circumstances. Long ago I dis- 
covered that possession of the inside dope 
generally goes with a flight from reality. For 
instance, in 1948 James Forrestal thought an 
Arab jihad would sweep the Jews in Pales- 
tine into the Mediterranean. Morale seems 
to be ignored in this mechanistic age. 

By ignoring the common man we have al- 
lowed the Soviet bloc to become the patrons 
of nationalism in Indochina, Our dilemma, 
to be sure, seemed extreme. At the start of 
the cold war, which laid upon us the neces- 
sity of protecting the Ruhr and Europe gen- 
erally, we were squeamish lest we appear 
to act rough to the French about Indochina. 

The French, who call the conflict there 
the dirty war, have for years wanted to be 
bailed out. Yet till late 1950 or thereabouts 
we refused to give them any guidance one 
way or the other. Suddenly our 
filled the vacuum and took over our diplo- 
macy. The war “dragged out under pres- 
sure of American strategists,” as the 
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of the new book on France, Death of the 
Fourth Republic, puts it. The pressure con- 
tinues. 

All the time we have been pretending 
that we are zealously pronationalist. But 
our concern is formal, perfunctory. This 
was exemplified wryly when Dien Bien Phu 
was taken. The President rushed a salute 
on the fall of the Tonkinese fortress to 
Prance, to President Coty. When no similar 
message to Bao Dai was forthcoming, a4 re- 
porter on the New York Herald Tribune 
reminded the staff at the White House that 
after all Dien Bien Phu is in Vietnam, and 
that we had recognized Bao Dai as Chief of 
State of Vietnam through the accreditation 
of his Ambassador to Washington. The 
point hastily dawned on the White House, 
and a salute went out to Bao Dai 3 hours 
later. He is still in Paris. 

Nothing could better illustrate the atti- 
tude of the man with the hoe than this 
White House story. It is pointed up by 
Graham Greene’s diary appearing in the 
current issue of Commonweal. Greene re- 
ports two battalions of Vietnamese who, left 
by the French to officer themselves, went 
over right away to the Viet Minh. 

I know you will read that what turned 
the scales at Dein Bien Phu was the edge 
in armor which the Chinese Communists 
supplied. What eyewash. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD said that when he was in Indo- 
china there was a 10-to-l1 preponderance 
of material in favor of the French. The 
preponderance is now said to be higher; at 
least Howard K. Smith reported on CBS that 
the ratio was 20-to-1. 

In other words, all the reports about the 
overwhelming aid from Communist China 
are simply a coverup for incompetence and 
wishful thinking and our inability to see the 
people for the country. I dare say that what 
Viet Minh used against Dien Bien Phu would 
have been regarded as pop-gunnery in the 
war in Europe. 

Leave it to the Asians. Till the peasant 
changes his mind (and moreover til! the 
U. N. steps in) and, like the Czechs in 1938, 
asks us for action, I would apply the famous 
phrase by Bismarck to the Balkans—that the 
whole of the peninsula is not worth the 
bones of one dead Pomeranian grenadier. 





The Democratic and Cooperative Tradi- 
tions of Scandinavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, some of 
the warmest ties between the American 
people and foreign peoples exist with our 
good friends in the northern tier of 
countries in Europe. We of the United 
States and our friends of Scandinavia 
share a great tradition of love of free- 
dom, industry, thrift, and a desire for 
cooperation. 

I send to the desk two recent clippings 
from the Milwaukee Journal expressive 
of the continuation of this tradition. 
One is an editorial entitled “More North- 
land Harmony,” from the May 26 issue. 
The other is a reprint, in part, of a North 
American Newspaper Alliance story on 
how courageous little Finland has main- 
tained herself free in spite of the avarice 
and power of the Russian bear. 
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I hope these clippings, along with 
other fine evidences of Scandinavia’s 
devotion to liberty and cooperation, yj 
continue to inspire people everywhere 
I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appengiy 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editoria} 
and excerpts from the articles were or. 
dered to be printed in the Reconrp, as fo). 
lows: 

How THe Finns Sray Free—In Sxanow op 
U. 8. 8. R., THE LirrLe Nation Keeps Iypp. 
PENDENCE BY Strict SELF-DIscirtine AND 
INDIVIDUALISM 
Who are these Finns—the people who can 

run a thriving democracy in the shadow of 

the Russian bear? 

At a time when an angry diplomat’s mis. 
Placed adjective can cause a clash between 
nations thousands of miles apart, how does 
Finland manage to keep calm relations with 
her great eastern neighbor, without surren. 
dering to communism? 

The Finns’ secret lies in a word which, tn 
the Finnish view, is little understood in 
many foreign capitals; The word is disci. 
pline. 

Russia is never mentioned among Finns in 
conversation—although the Russians are 4 
threat just across a border line. Ask the 
Finns why: They'll tell you that even the 
most humble here is acutely aware of his 
national responsibility. 

A Soviet plane recently crashed on Fin. 
nish soil. The pilot bailed out and reached 
a village. But not a word was said or print. 
ed about it until pilot and plane, inciden. 
tally one of Russia’s latest models, was 
shipped back to the Soviet Union. 

A whole village knew about it. But they 
kept the secret—not because of fear or crn- 
sorship, but because of the high sense of 
national duty. 

The same applies to the Finnish press, 
However critical a newspaper may be of the 
government in power, it will never print 
anything which may embarrass the adminis. 
tration in its dealings with the Soviet Union, 

This sternly, almost strangely, individua- 
listic pride is built into a Finn from child- 
hood. Children no more than 3 years old 
are sent out with a pair of skis to play in 
the park. No adult accompanies them, and 
the children would never disobey and play 
in the street instead. 

a & a e . 

On the playground the young Finn shows 
a remarkable doggedness to master the sport. 
No father or teacher would dare inflict as 
much punishment as the children take vol- 
untarily, falling time and again on the icy 
ground without shedding a tear. 

Finnish children seldom play in groups: 
The Finn from an early age is a confirmed 
individualist. Sports requiring teamwork do 
not flourish in this nation. 

Above all, a natural sense of democracy 
springs up among the people. The highest 
official can walk freely on the streets without 
an attendant. Nobody gapes; those who 
recognize the government officer generally 
look the other way. 

. . e ° ° 

It is a nation which, by right, should not 
be here with its 3,500,000 people. Long ago 
it should have been swallowed up by its 
more powerful neighbors, whether from east 
or from west. Being neither of one nor of 
the other, Finland has jealously preserved 
her nationhood, her language, and above all, 
her independence. 

Should the Finns ever disappear, it would 
be only because they value their independ- 
ence more than their lives. 


More NorToianp Harmony 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, along with 
Finland and more distant 1cé 
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jand, will soon take two more steps toward 
; rly cooperation. 

As the result of an agreement worked out 
at a conference in Copenhagen, citizens of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland after 
June 1 will be permitted to accept employ- 
ment in any of the four countries. More- 
over, after & 3-month stay, they will no long- 
er have to apply for a work and residence 


it. 

oy the second agreement, effective July 1, 
citizens of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Iceland will come under @ mutual health 
insurance system. The agreement provides 
that people of the four countries, perman- 
ently or temporarily residing in any of the 
others, will be accorded the same health 
insurance benefits as those enjoyed by the 
country’s own citizens. The insurance sys- 
tem covers medical treatment, hospitaliza- 
tion, and other sick benefits. 

It is heartening, in this period of tightened 
immigration and border restrictions, to find 
even a small part of this troubled world 
moving in the other direction. 





The American Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us—and I am happy to 
say their number is growing—who have 
an appreciation of the value of the 
American merchant marine, know that 
its function of transporting the Nation’s 
commerce in peacetime is quite as im- 
portant as its part in the military logis- 
tics phase of war. 

It is most desirable that this duel avail- 
ability be recognized and kept in mind 
during the next 2 months, when pro- 
posals of vital significance to the future 
of the American shipping and its ship- 
building counterpart will come before the 
Congress for consideration. 

To this end I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from this 
month’s issue of Marine News entitled 
“Which Shall It Be, America, United 
States or Foreign Bottoms?” written by 
Francis T. Greene, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc. The article deals with a 
matter of basic national policy which 
now, so to speak, is hanging in the bal- 
ance, with positive action by the Con- 
gress urgently required to assure the sur- 
vival of both the American merchant 
marine and the American shipbuilding 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to-be printed in the Recorp, 
a8 follows: 

Waich Sua. Ir Be, AMERICA, UNTTED STATES 
or ForEIGN Borroms? 
(By Francis T. Greene, executive vice presi- 
iy American Merchant Marine Institute, 
ic, 

The commercial importance of the Ameri- 
can-flag fleet is by no means realized by the 
American public as a whole. Indeed, it was 
this very lack of realization that produced 
the acute commercial shipping crisis preced- 
ing our entry into World War I. It was this 
lack of understanding that produced the al- 
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most complete deterioration of private 
American shipping following that war. It 
is this lack of realization of the commercial 
importance of American shipping which, de- 
spite history, again threatens the business 
and Government support that our shipping 
must have if it is to survive foreign compe- 
tition—foreign competition based on low for- 
eign wages. 

It is this same lack of understanding which 
has just produced the short-sighted. majority 
recommendation of the so-called Randall 
Commission “that the statutory provisions 
requiring the use of United States vessels for 
shipments financed by loans or grants of the 
United States Government or its agencies 
be repealed, and that other means of sup- 
port be provided by direct means”—presum- 
ably at the cost of the American taxpayer 
as a substitute for the American shipping 
activity which has carried the aid that the 
United States has so generously donated to 
the rest of the free world. 

The American businessman should re- 
member what has happened to him in the 
past and what will happen to him in the fu- 
ture, should he and our Government ever 
permit the American operating fleet again to 
lapse into disuse and decay. It is up to all of 
us in shipping and shipbuilding to help 
carry this message to those who either have 
not thought the problem through or have no 
acquaintance with their need to keep Ameri- 
can ships sailing the seven seas. 

The Randall Commission recommends 
“that the determination of the active mer- 
chant fleet requirements of the United 
States * * * take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels * * *.” To me it is in- 
conceivable that the majority of the Ran- 
dall Commission could have shut its eyes 
to the crisis to American business created 
during the period 1914 to 1917 when the for- 
eign nations upon whose ships we then de- 
pended withdrew their ships almost com- 
pletely from peavetime trade with the 
United States. Freight then piled up in all 
the American ports for lack of ships to carry 
it to such an extent that by 1915 the con- 
gestion in American ports on both coasts 
made it necessary to establish railroad em- 
bargoes that reached far into the interior. 
At the same time ocean freight rates, con- 
trolled almost exclusively by the foreign 
owners of foreign-flag ships, skyrocketed so 
high as to price the American businessman 
out of the world commercial markets even 
had he been able to get any ships in which 
to carry his products. From 1910 to 1915 
the freight charges on cotton from New 
York to Liverpool went up 700 percent. 
Freight charges on wheat from the United 
States to Europe quadrupled. Freight rates 
on rubber from southeast Asia to our Pacific 
Coast jumped from $20 to $127.50 per ton. 

There was, in this period prior to America's 
entry into World War I, grave danger that 
American economic life would be disrupted 
and that our commercial export trade, which 
represents in so many cases the margin of 
profit for the American businessman, would 
be utterly destroyed. The result was a wide- 
spread public clamor for Government inter- 
vention and a Government shipbuilding pro- 
gram. This took time. As usual, although 
this program was not too little, it was too 
late. 

Every American businessman should read 
the recent testimony of Mr. Donald G. Ward, 
director of transportation of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee. Speaking on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
he thus summarized the major disruptions 
of American commerce which have resulted 
from our shortsighted dependence on for- 
eign-flag shipping: 

“History offers excellent guideposts for the 
future. Therefore, I should like to recall 
some of our experience of the past. Such ex- 
perience has shown that in the event of any 
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international disturbance, not necessarily 
one involving the United States directly, for- 
eign-flag shipping on which American ex- 
porters and importers might rely will be 
withdrawn to be placed in other service con- 
sidered more essential by the country whose 
flag it flies, or just more lucrative service. 

“Boer War: I cite:as an example the Boer 
War, fought by the British in South Africa 
at the turn of the century. That may seem 
to be going back a long way for an example, 
but it proves a point. In that war, which did 
not involve us, the withdrawal of British 
ships from normal trade to supply British 
troops in South Africa, and the increase in 
British-controlled rates, imposed a heavy 
burden upon our foreign trade. 

“World War I: When World War I began 
we were not then involved, but since the 
principal combatants were also the leading 
maritime nations, they naturally requisi- 
tioned or interned most of their ships. For- 
eign-flag ships were withdrawn from our 
ports—some to do essential work for their 
own countries, and some to switch to other 
operations made lucrative because of the 
withdrawal of a sizable amount of shipping 
from the normal channels of trade. Cargo 
piled up on our wharves and in our ware- 
houses, and railroad cars could not be un- 
loaded. Rail congestion at eastern seaports 
extended back as far as Chicago, and rail 
embargoes had to be declared. Because of 
this congestion, people in the East did with- 
out some of the essentials of life, and rela- 
tively little foreign trade moved when it was 
greatly in demand. 


“British coal strike: Moving on, a famous 
example of the dubious policy of depending 
on foreign tonnage to serve our foreign trade 
is the British coal strike in 1926. The ships 
that were carrying our commerce were with- 
drawn at a time when the crops of the 
United States were ready to move. They 
were needed to bring coal to the mother 
country. This is an example of foreign-flag 
ships being assigned to more essential service 
in the interest of the country whose flag they 
fly. 

“World War II: We come to the next se- 
rious disruption of our shipping services— 
World War II. This time, cargo was not 
piled high on our docks. Warehouse and 
railroad yards were not congested. We had 
had the stimulating effects of the Merchant 
Marine Acts of 1928 and 1936. We had start- 
ed on a program of building an American- 
flag merchant marine. Commendable as that 
was, it was not the answer to why there was 
no congestion on our docks, in our ware- 
houses, or in railroad yards. The real 
answer was that only that traffic was al- 
lowed to move that could be accommodated 
in the relatively small number of available 
ships. The same thing happened then that 
had happened in 1914. Foreign-flag tonnage 
disappeared from our ports, except to carry 
lend-lease cargo home. Little shipping was 
left, and that was American-flag shipping. 
And there wasn't nearly enough of that.” 

Relying upon foreign flag shipping is like 
relying upon the loan of your neighbor's car. 
When you need it most he will also need it. 
You will either walk or stay at home. 

In the face of this history, at least 5, and 
probably 8, members of the Randall Com- 
mission dissented from the reliance which 
the majority urged America to place upon 
the foreign flag shipping. I would call to 
your attention this minority viewpoint which 
alone coincides with the lessons of experi- 
ence: 

“It is not disputed that the United States 
should have an adequate merchant marine 
for the national defense and to develop and 
maintain its foreign and domestic commerce. 
It is the conviction that the report of the 
Commission dealing with this important 
matter is not only inadequate to accomplish 
these objectives, but if its provisions were 
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implemented, our merchant marine would 
be weakened. 

“The history of our maritime industry 
from the first World War to the present con- 
firms the fact that this industry has been 
inadequate to meet the needs for the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade and for the 
defense of our Nation during times when 
we were at war. 

“In the determination of the requirements 
for a United States merchant fleet, which no 
responsible governmental agency has as yet 
done, we should not put substantial reliance 
on the merchant ships of our allies. Our 
experience over the past 4 or 5 decades con- 
firms this conclusion. Whatever agency 
within our Government is charged with the 
task of determining the size of our merchant 
marine, it should set as its goal the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a merchant 
marine and a shipbuilding industry that is 
reasonably self-sufficient. Although the 
cost required to accomplish this should be 
kept to a minimum, economy shou'd not 
be a major consideration, for what might 
seen economical initially would in the long 
run prove most costly. To have such a 
merchant marine requires experienced ship- 
builders to construct the ships and to keep 
them in repair, and seasoned men to man 
the ships in active service. These cannot be 
had by relying upon our allies. 

“At the outbreak of two world world wars, 
the United States has been caught short of 
sufficient ship bottoms to meet its require- 
ment. Our allies did not and could not 
supply the necessary ships—most of them 
were bottled up by an effective enemy 
blockade.” 

There is a more subtile, but equally im- 
portant, advantage to the American busi- 
nessman of maintaining his merchant ma- 
rine during time of peace and international 
quiet than in time of war. This advantage 
lies in the effect of American shipping upon 
worldwide shipping rates which must be paid 
by American importers and exporters re- 
gardiess of whether the cargoes move in for- 
eign or American bottoms. - 

Almost all American berth operators are 
members of international conferences cre- 
ated to establish an orderly and reliable 
rate structure upon which importers and 
exporters may depend in making forward 
commitments. What would happen to the 
rates charged to the American businessman 
if there were no American lines seated at 
the conference table to fight for freight rates 
fair to American products in competition 
with the products of foreign countries whose 
national flag lines are also seated at the 
same conference table? The representative 
of the chamber of commerce was asked, 
during a recent Senate investigation, this 
self-same question, and I quote his answer: 

“TI think it would have an entirely and defi- 
nitely disastrous effect on our foreign com- 
merce. * * * I believe that American ships 
do have a beneficial effect and that they are 
a counterweight on the side of the American 
exporter and importer in the making of ocean 
freight rates. * * * We cannot sell in the 
foreign trade unless we have freight rates 
which are comparable and competitive with 
producers of like material in foreign coun- 
tries throughout the world. If we do not 
have American lines represented in the con- 
ferences, protecting American business and 
at the same time, of course, protecting their 
own trades, we may find ourselves out of 
foreign trade completely.” 

Mr. Ward went on to say that if we did not 
have American representation in interna- 
tional marine conferences to protect freight 
rates to and from America versus those of 
our foreign competing nations, our business- 
men would be, and I quote, “completely at 
their mercy, and I am afraid their mercy 
would not be good for us.” 

In similar vein, Mr. Harry J. Carroll, direc- 
tor of traffic of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber ~ 
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Co., stated that in the rubber business there 
was a great deal of foreign competition, par- 
ticularly British and Italian. This American 
businessman, with so wide a traffic experi- 
ence, concluded: 

“If we do not have the American merchant 
marine to protect our interest, we become at 
the mercy of our foreign friends, and the 
rates can go any place and the service can go 
any place.” : 

It seems to me that one of the principal 
difficulties facing the American merchant 
marine under today’s almost peacetime con- 
ditions is that of its public relations—the 
unfulfilled need of bringing home to the 
American businessman and the American 
taxpayer just how important an American- 
fiag shipping industry, financed by Ameri- 
can capital and controlled by American busi- 
nessmen, is to their well-being. The manu- 
facturer or shipper, from the interior of our 
country, seldom, if ever, sees the ships that 
carry his products abroad. He very seldom 
even stops to think of these unseen ships 
which alone make possible his export trade 
even though he knows full well that the 10 
or 15 percent of his total production that is 
sold abroad means the difference between 
profit or loss. Our problem is how to reach 
and tell these simple facts of life to the mil- 
lions upon millions of American citizens who 
produce or sell the goods which compose the 
foreign commerce of the United States, which 
amounts annually to about 200 million cargo 
tons with a value of over $25 billion per an- 
num. The whole American public could be 
reached if our industry could afford the an- 
nual appropriations for institutional adver- 
tising and other forms of public relations, 
such as that of the Association of American 
Railroads which runs somewhere between 
two million to four million dollars per year, 
or even that of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation which is substantially in excess of 
half a million dollars a year. Yet, we have 
@ message to bring to the American people 
of even greater importance to them and of 
far more economic complexity than the mes- 
sages of other forms of transportation. 
However, the American shipping industry, 
faced with a worldwide shipping slump and 
using far more red than black ink at the 
foot of its 1953 profit-and-loss statements, 
obviously can afford no such sums. It is 
therefore dependent, almost wholly, upon 
messengers, such as ourselves, who know and 
appreciate our need for our own ships in the 
recurrent times of shipping shortages and in- 
ternational crises, to tell these facts up and 
down the highways and byways of American 
business and community life. We must rely 
in large measure upon ourselves to bring 
home to the American people the self-evident 
truism, disregarded by the enemies of the 
American merchant marine and its foreign 
competitors, but thus stated by George Wash- 
ington as long ago as 1790: 

“I recommend it to your serious reflections 
how far and in what mode it“may be ex- 
pedient to guard against embarrassments 
from these contingencies by such encourage- 
ments to our own navigation as will render 
our commerce and agriculture less dependent 
on foreign bottoms, which may fail us in the 
very moments most interesting to both these 
great objects’"—the price of transporting 
American products to their proper markets 
abroad. 

It is the aim of the magna carta of Ameri- 
can-fiag shipping, the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, to develop an American merchant 
marine capable of carrying at least 50 percent 
of American foreign commerce cargoes. 
Achievement of this aim would represent a 
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large measure in our hands, since on}: 
through us, and thousands of others like y, 
can the salesmanship Job be done whicr 
must be done in order to bring home oy; 
message to the American shipper, busines. 
man, and taxpayer. 





Buffalo and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
Buffalo has long opposed the St. Lay. 
rence seaway, I pointed out in my re. 
marks before this body that earlier this 
year we accepted the St. Lawrence sea- 
way as inevitable. This, however, does 
not mean that we in the great western 
New York area should view the seaway 
with pessimism. There is every reason 
for optimism, and I want to set forth a 
few of those reasons. 

At the present time three-fourths of 
Buffalo’s waterborne tonnage is confined 
to two products—grain and steel. In our 
planning for the future we must take 
every step to keep what we have, that 
is preserve our present trade and in- 
dustry in grain as well as steel, while 
promoting new tonnage. There is no 
doubt in my mind that our milling in- 
dustry will stay in Buffalo and, rather 
than lose any part of it, Buffalo should 
expect some gain in activity. However, 
the greatest opportunity and gain will 
come in steel. At the present time the 
Buffalo area is the sixth largest steel 
center in the country. We are the lar- 
gest steel center among those in close 
proximity to Labrador ore. It is this 
Labrador ore that will come down the 
St. Lawrence seaway—and this was one 
of the principal reasons for passage of 
the seaway bill—and we are the closest 
and largest steel center to it. All finished 
steel products are almost always shipped 
out of the Buffalo area by rail. This 
means more business for the railroads 
and not less. Buffalo’s steel industry is 
certain to reach great heights once the 
seaway will be in operation. 

What about other trade? Buffalo is 
the eighth largest manufacturing center 
in the country, with a highly diversified 
area. Ocean freighters leaving Buffalo 
will be able to carry generators made at 
Westinghouse, big castings made at the 
Buffalo Forge Co., as well as hydraulic 
presses manufactured at Lake Erie Man- 
ufacturing Co., to Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, and other parts of the world. There 
are other manufactured products by 
other companies but I have only singled 
out those that come to my mind at the 
moment. The possibilities for our export 
trade from our diversified industries are 
enormous. 

At the present time Buffalo and De- 
troit are the two largest trading points 
with Canada. Since the population 
across the border in our area is going to 
increase rapidly because of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, our trade with Canada in 
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1954 
the Buffalo area should be increased by 
jeaps and bounds. As we export our 
products to Europe, we will be importing 
many of the products of mid-Europe, 
pecause Buffalo’s background is such 
that products from European countries 
will find a very ready and interesting 
market in Buffalo for its population of 
recent European background. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway itself will make for a lot of work 
on both sides of the border. ‘This means 
more in dollar payrolls, much of which 
will be spent in the Buffalo area and 
contributing to our prosperity. While 
ye now know that ships like the Queen 
flizabeth, the Queen Mary, and the S. S. 
United States will not be able to come 
through to Buffalo, nevertheless, smaller 
passenger ships that now cross the At- 
iantic will be able to go from Buffalo to 
furope and return. This is a long- 
range view, but the possibilities are there 
and should not be ignored when promo- 
tional plans are being made. Buffalo 
could become an important port of entry 
and passenger terminal. 

Iwill conclude with the statement that 
we are strategically and favorably lo- 
cated. We are within a 500-mile radius 
of 50 percent of the population of Amer- 
ica, and within that 500-mile radius we 
have 70 percent of the Canadian popu- 
lation which, as I stated before, is going 
to increase very rapidly with the St. 
lawrence seaway. We are losing noth- 
ing and we have everything to gain—so 
let us go Buffalo, 





Dedication of Memorial Schools at 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following statement: 

Speaking at the dedication of the memo- 
rial schools at Uxbridge yesterday, Con- 
gressman PHILie J. PHrsin, of Clinton, 
lauded the completion of the projects as an 
evidence of superlative civic cooperation 
which can well serve as an example. 

PHILBIN’s remarks follow in part: 

“Iam proud to congratulate the able com- 
mittee which brought these beautiful new 
buildings to fulfillment as well as all the 
citizens of your town who will so immeasur- 
ably benefit from them in the future. 

‘It required the vision and sound judg- 
ment of real leadership to inaugurate and 
complete these most desirable improve- 
ments, and all the people of Uxbridge can 
derive a sense of deep satisfaction that they 
will be devoted to the public good, the pub- 
lic betterment, and the constructive pro- 
motion of education in your community.” 

Touching upon Memorial Day and cur- 
rent problems, the Clinton Congressman 
referred to the “great sacrifices upon which 
American liberties are based.” 

“On this day dedicated to the memory of 
those who defended the Nation with their 
blood and their lives and all those who 
fought to preserve freedom,” he said, “it is 
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appropriate that we should pause to evalu- 
ate their unforgettable contributions.” 

“Our liberties were won through struggle, 
sacrifices, and loyalty, and it is only by 
these means that they can be defended and 
secured,” he said. 

“In a true spirit of resolution all Ameri- 
cans should recognize today that the best 
way of preserving what the gallant heroes 
of the past fought and died to secure is for 
this generation to be vigilant and unyield- 
ing in our determination to protect and per- 
petuate the basic spiritual values of our way 
of life.” 

“It will require a united America, the 
wholehearted contribution of every race, 
creed, and class to ward off the deadly at- 
tacks against our democracy,” he said. “If 
we devote ourselves to these great tasks with 
the same indomitable spirit that animated 
those we honor today, we need have no fear 
about the future of the Nation, because it 
will not only endure, but it will grow in the 
blessed ways of freedom, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace, and it will prevail against 
the diabolical enemies which seek to destroy 
us.” 





That Benson Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of Thursday, May 27: 

THAT BENSON PROGRAM 


Typical of the attacks on Secretary Ben- 
son's farm policies, and more important than 
most of the others, was this comment by 
former President Truman: “The so-called 
Benson farm program, designed further to 
reduce farm prices and farm incomes should 
be tossed out the nearest window * * *.” 

What are the facts about farm prices under 
the “Benson program” and under the pro- 
gram of his predecessor, Mr. Truman's Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Noting that the 1953-54 recession has rep- 
resented a departure from most such episodes 
in that it has not been featured by declining 
prices, Professor Slichter of Harvard pointed 
out in a recent address: “In 1949 the prin- 
cipal cause of the decrease in the wholesale 
price index was the fall in the prices of farm 
products * * * . In the present recession 
there has been little movement of farm prices 
as a whole.” 

The fact of the matter is that under Mr. 
Truman we saw two inflationary booms in 
farm prices collapse before our eyes. From 
an index level of 196 in June 1948, farm 
prices slid almost without interruption 
throughout the ensuing 18 months, and by 
the end of 1949 stood at 154.9, a loss of 
roughly 41 points, or 21 percent. Then we 
had the Korean boom, during which the 
farm price index again went through the 
roof, to hit 203.8 in March 1951. But again 
on this occasion the sequel was the same. 
Once the effects of that shot of inflation had 
worn off, a fresh decline set in. 

For the benefit of those who have been 
under the illusion that declining farm’ prices 
have had something to do with the Eisen- 
hower victory of November 1952, or with the 
Benson farm program, these facts cannot 
be too strongly emphasized: Farm prices 
started down in March 1951, and fell almost 
continuously for the last 2 years of the Tru- 
man administration, At the end of 1952 
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they had fallen 19 points, or 16 percent, in 
the recently revised wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index 
declined about another 5 points under the 
Eisenhower administration, but toward the 
end of 1953 had reversed its course, and by 
April 1954, had regained that additional 
lost ground, and stood at 99.8, as against 
99.2 when Mr. Truman stepped out of office. 

These figures are, we think, worth pasting 
in one’s hat against the next time one hears 
anyone induling in loose talk about the 
Benson program and declining farm prices. 





Memorial Day Services, Revere Post, No. 
940, Department of Massachusetts, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, on May 31, 1954, at the Old 
Rumney Burial Ground, Revere, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at 
Memorial Day services held on May: 31, 
1954, at the Olid Rumney Burial Ground 
on Butler Street, Revere, Mass., spon- 
sored by Revere Post, No. 940, Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 

The address follows: 

Every boy thrills to the sight of a uniform 
and something jumps inside of him when he 
hears the martial music of a military band. 

So it was with all of us when we were very 
young as we watched the annual Memorial 
Day parade. 

It is a pleasant time of the year for every 
boy, with release from school not far off 
and a glorious summer of play ahead. 

For most of us the days of our carefree 
boyhood are gone as we face up to the need 
for maturity in ourselves and for the Nation. 

Memorial Day is considered a time for 
looking backward; for seeing in our mind’s 
eye the faces of friends and relatives who 
have departed from this worldly scene, re- 
membering their smiles and their voices, 
their love and understanding for us, remem- 
bering our loss. 

There is a momentary tightening of our 
hearts and a tear falls on the flowers we 
place on their graves. 

Then, as we look about us, we see that 
we are not alone. 

The city of the dead is bright with little 
flags and fragrant with floral offerings and 
many people come and go on the same revere 
ent mission. s 

And suddenly we remember something 
else: The brave men who served us all 
throughout our history. 

As the years passed and we grew up, we 
came to realize this deeper significance of 
the price that some must pay so that the 
rest of us may continue to live in freedom, 

Memorial Day is no longer a brief pause 
in the 365-day cycle of the year to recall the 
people once close to us whose mortal remains 
have turned to dust. 

It has a national meaning, an everlasting 
meaning, as long as there is life on our 
troubled planet. 

The spirit of those who died is transferred 
to us with high faith and courage to main- 
tain what they have won against the dangers 
which threaten us. 
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Up through these blades of grass that 
soften the mask of death to the miracle of 
nature’s re-creation at work, reminding us 
that we must live up to the best within us 
while we may so that the children who look 
up to us in pride and confidence will not 
say someday we failed them. 

From Gettysburg to Heartbreak Hill to 
some rendezvous this year or next that may 
test our faith in freedom, the pilgrimage that 
is America goes on. 

Courage is not the exclusive responsibility 
of our Armed Forces and is not confined to 
combat. 

Day in and day out, unwavering and de- 
termined to outlast the enemy, no matter 
how long it may take, this is the invincible 
kind of courage that is a must for every 
American. 

The Communists know that we are a people 
of great material power. 

They calculate, however, that we are lack- 
ing in patience and tenacity. Their long- 
range strategy is planned to take advantage 
of our impetuous nature. They believe we 
wake up to danger when it is too late, rush 
in to get it over with in a hurry, and can be 
talked into a compromise because we are 
overanxious to get back to business as usual. 

They aim to wear us down. 

If we emulate the stamina of those Ameri- 
can patriots we remember this day, steady in 
our purpose and patient in our vigilance, 
then we shall wear down communism and 
win peace with freedom. 

We must set our sights on a long struggle 
fought with many secret weapons. 

Too many people think that when there is 
no shooting there is no war. 

This is the trap the Communists have set 
for us, and too many people have fallen 
into it. 

The Communists wage war all the time 
and in many different ways. 

It is a total operation against all of our 
defenses. 

They know that they.can destroy a country 
from within as well as by military assault by 
weakening its currency, by spreading fear 
and distrust, by industrial paralysis, by the 
lies of propaganda that always fool some 
people, and by using every political, social, 
psychological, and economic irritation they 
can think up. 

These, among 
Weapons. 

These are the ones we must learn to see 
and to recognize when they are being used 
against us so that we can adopt effiective 
countermeasures. 

Communism is a new and deadly form of 
fanaticism. 

As Nicolai Lenin, who brought communism 
to despotic power in Russia, said: “We must 
been —_ and women who will devote to the 
revolution not merely their spare evenings 
but the whole of their lives.” 

That will give you some idea concerning 
the determination of those who would en- 
slave the whole world because they will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

We must use every weapon short of war, 
mot simply to fence in but to defeat this 
conspiracy against freedom. 

It is time we started using our own secret 
Weapons against the weaknesses within the 
Communist empire. 

And the one above all which they do not 
possess is affirmative belief in God and the 
dignity of man, meaning all men and includ- 
ing those in Communist captivity. 

That spiritual strength is in evidence on 
Memorial Day. 

But that is not enough. 

We must employ it 365 days of every year 
not only in strengthening our free institu- 
tions within the United States but in com- 
municating this strength to all oppressed 
peoples as a weapon to use in overcoming the 
menace of communism. 

Reverence for the dead has little meaning 
if it is confined to one brief ceremonial 


others, are the _ secret 
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each year and then is forgotten for another 


year. 

Unless we keep before us the memory of 
their unselfish lives and try to be as worthy 
of responsibility now as they were in their 
time, we shall be in danger of betraying 
ourselves. 

The heroes we honor today have done their 
work. They sleep in eternal peace, 

We are the living. 

And, while there is life in us, we cannot 
afford to be half asleep or, if we do become 
indifferent, we open the doors to Communist 
slavery which is a living death without peace. 

Once we were little boys who thrilled to 
the sight of soldiers in the Memorial Day 
parade, not understanding its real and seri- 
ous meaning, just as there are youngsters 
who are enjoying freedom from school and 
wishing that they could be brave and adven- 
turous like the soldiers and the veterans in 
uniform that they see on this Memorial Day. 

But we are grown up. 

We know that soldiering is not a game of 
make-believe. 

Too many of our comrades have gone to 
their flag-decorated graves long, long before 
their time. 

Their friends and relatives bear the silent 
grief that does not show. 

War is too cruel for us to forget its cost. 

But worse than war is for us to be careless 
of the truths for which these gallant men 
and women sacrificed their lives. 

It would be nothing less than treason if we 
should lose the victory that they won, if we 
fail the trust that they reposed in us. 

On Memorial Day we pay homage to those 
who died for our country, to win its inde- 
pendence, to unite it, to defend it from ag- 
gression. 

Over 1 million Americans have given up 
their lives that we might enjoy freedom. 

This price, this highest cost, should make 
us think and never forget. 

In the constant war that is being waged 
against us by communism, all of us have a 
duty to defend our national security, soldiers 
in citizen clothes as well as those in uni- 
form, to defeat the invisible enemy who is 
trying to confuse, divide, and weaken us. 

This is one of the major battlegrounds to- 
day and perhaps for many years to come. 

Where we must fight with the weapons of 
intelligence, will power, spiritual faith—each 
and every one of us sharing the responsibili- 
ties so that freedom will triumph, so that 
these brave men we honor today will not 
have died in vain. 

That is our prayer and our promise on 
Memorial Day 1954. 





Mississippi River Between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., Damage to 
Levee and Drainage Districts 
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or 
HON. SID SIMPSON 
oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 
Mr. SIMPSON of Mlinois. Mr. 


Speaker, the proposed report by the 
Chief of Engineers herewith inserted, 
and the communication to the Chief’s 
office from General Robinson, pertain 
to damage to levee and drainage dis- 
tricts on the Mississippi River between 
the Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
Minn. The approval of the Governor 
of Illinois is required in each instance 
involving damage to levee and drainage 
districts lying within our State. I am 
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glad to inform the House that Governor 
Stratton forwarded the Illinois approval 
to the Chief of Engineers Apri! 2, 1954, 

There are at least 6 Illinois distric,; 
involved. Everyone interesteq shoul 
note that the Sny District is TECOgnizad 
in an entirely different manner than th. 
6 districts as outlined in table No, ;_ 
there is a separate authorization fo; the 
Sny District. It is so recognized by th 
Public Works Committee, the House af 
Representatives, and the United States 
Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, as soon as I can get the 
authorization drawn in legal form, | yy 
introduce such authorizations for the six 
districts in the 20th Dlinois Congres. 
sional District. This will be introduced 
as outlined in the proposed report of the 
Chief of Engineers and in the amounts 
outlined in table No. 1. They are, of 
course, subject to final approval ang 
agreement with the involved districis 
and Chief of Engineers as well as ti 
public works committee. 

This proposed report definitely shoys 
the need for construction start of the 
Sny project. It has been authorized by 
Congress. Some construction funds of 
$242 million appropriated only to 
stopped by the Korean conflict. The 
Sny district now has the right to expect 
action which has already been delayed 
much too long. 

The matters referred to follow: 

To: The Chief of Enginers, Department of 
the Army. 
THe Board OF ENGINEERS FoR 
RIVERS AND Hansors, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Subject: Mississippi River between Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minn., damage 
to levee and drainage districts 

1. Local interests were informed of the 
recommendations of the reporting officers 
and were afforded an opportunity to present 
additional information to the Board. The 
Board received several communications re. 
garding the particular conditions pertain. 
ing to some of the drainage districts. In 
general they called attention to additional 
siltation and seepage damages and stated 
that they desire retention of the authority 
for provision of remedial works or land ac- 
quisitions as contained in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945 and prefer annual pay- 
ments rather than a lump-sum settle 
ment because of possible future infix 
tion, investment difficulties, and legal re 
strictions. At a meeting of the Board, rep- 
resentatives of the Drury Drainage District 
stated informally that, while they agreed 
with the present report, construction of the 
work recommended in the interim report on 
flood control, printed as House Document 
No. 281, 83d Congress, 2d session, is neces 
sary to restore the district to the condition 
existent prior to the canalization projech 
In addition the Mi osia Levee and Draine 
age District protes the method of calcula 
tion of the amounts for depreciation of the 
existing pumping plant and for its enlarge 
ment, and the Des Moines County Drainage 
District No. 7 requested more definite assul- 
ances that remedial work necessary t0 cols 
trol siltation would be performed. 

2. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors has carefully considered the re 
ommendations of the district and division 
engineers and additional information sub 
mitted by local interests. The Board con 
curs in general with the views of the re 
porting officers as to the nature and amounts 
‘of damages to levee and drainage districts 
caused by the navigation pools within this 
reach of the Mississippi River. It notes that 
further work contemplated in a pending 
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¢ will provide adequate discharge capac- 

” for the diversion channels. At other 

ity age outlets, justified remedial action 

ay be accomplished under existing author- 

= A capitalization rate of 2.75 percent 
ity. 
which is approximately the current yield of 
the United States bonds which are legal in- 
yestments for the drainage districts, is ap- 
propriate for the purposes of this report. 
The extensive studies made, using long-term 
data, indicate that little additional refine- 
ment may be expected with further study. 
jhe Board notes that provision of suitable 
remedial works and necessary land acquisi- 
tions are contained in the present report 
and that ‘the authority in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945 is now no longer re- 
quired. The recommended lump-sum pay- 
ments are reasonable for the amounts of 
damages involved and are administratively 
preferable to annual payments. After giv- 
ing further consideration to letters from 
the Meredosia Levee and Drainage District 
and the Des Moines County Drainage Dis- 
trict No. 7, the Board is of the opinion that 
no modification of the recommendations of 
the reporting officers is required. The Board 
concludes that the proposed settlements are 
reasonable and just. 

3. Accordingly, the Board recommends 
that the lump-sum amounts set forth in the 
report of the district engineer totaling $2,- 
475,941 be considered as representing the 
damages to the districts caused by the op- 
eration of navigation pools Nos. 14, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and that au- 
thority for provision of remedial works or 
land acquisitions, as contained in the River 
and Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945, be 
terminated upon authorization and provi- 
sion for payment of the amounts reported 
herein, except for the Sny Island Levee 
Drainage District, which will be studied 
further after the authorized flood-control 
project is completed. The Board further 
recommends that, in the event funds are 
appropriated by Congress for the purpose 
of paying the damages herein reported, or 
any part thereof, the Chief of Engineers, or 
such officer or officers as he may designate, 
be authorized to make such payments to the 
drainage or levee districts, except in the case 
of Kings Lake Drainage District, where pay- 
ments will be made directly to landowners 
for flowage easements or fee title to lands 
in the district, upon presentation of such 
evidence, certificates, receipts, releases, and 
assurance as he may consider reasonable and 
necessary, in full settlement for all dam- 
ages heretofore or hereafter sustained by 
these districts from the execution of the 
navigation project. 

B. L. Rorrnson, 
Major General, Chairman 
(For the Board). 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFicz OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

To: The Secretary of the Army. 

Subject: Mississippi River between Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minn., damage to 
levee and drainage districts. 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress 
my report with accompanying papers on 
damages to levee and drainage districts along 
Mississippi River between Missouri River and 
Minneapolis, Minn., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937, 
and the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945. This report covers damages 
to levee and drainage districts affected by 
Pools 14 to 26 only. A report on seepage 
damages to districts adjacent to pools 3 to 11 
was transmitted to Congress on March 18, 
ae printed in House Document No. 

» 19th Congress, 2d sessioui. 

2. The upper Mississippi River between 

Minneapolis, Minn., and the mouth of the 

Missouri River, a distance of about 660 miles, 

has been improved by the United States to 
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provide a channel 9 feet deep and of ade- 
quate width for navigation by the construc- 
tion of a system of 26 locks and dams of 
low heads, supplemented by channel dredg- 
ing. The establishment of the navigation 
pools has resulted in damage by seepage and 
backwater to a number of drainage and levee 
districts bordering the river. The existing 
project includes provision for acquisition of 
low-lying land in seven drainage districts, in 
lieu of payment of the capitalized cost of 
maintaining their drainage status, and for 
annual payments to certain other districts to 
reimburse them for any increased cost of 
operation and maintenance due to the oper- 
ation of the navigation pools over a period 
of not less than 5 years until such time as 
the average increase in annual costs can be 
determined. The actual cost of acquisition 
of the low-lying lands in 6 of the districts 
has been $935,221, and a court judgment of 
$22,519.60 plus 4 percent interest from 
August 8, 1938, was affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court on June 5, 1950, for 
the remaining district. Annual payments 
totaling $508,619 without depreciation have 
been made to 15 districts for their increased 
costs during the period from 1936 through 
1951. Lump-sum payments made by the 
United States under authority of the act of 
August 26, 1937, include $19,380 for a new 
pumping unit and addition to the pumping 
plant building in Union Township Drainage 
District in 1939, and $24,955 yor construction 
of a ditch in 1940 to remove a portion of 
seepage by gravity in Des Moines County 
Drainage District No. 7. 

8. The drainage districts under considera- 
tion comprise about 250,000 acres of a total 
of 410,000 acres of agricultural land pro- 
tected from high waters of the Mississippi 
River by 450 miles of levees. The drainage 
is controlled by levees, interior drainage fa- 
cilities, and by pumping to remove excess 
water. Costs of maintenance of the drainage 
and levee districts are affected by meteor- 
ological conditions which vary from year to 
year, by variation in stages of the Mississippi 
River caused by the levees and by local im- 
provements, and by the navigation project. 
Prior to completion of the locks and dams, 
gravity drainage was possible when river 
stages were lower than the elevation of the 
water in the suction bays at the pumping 
plants of the drainage districts. The back- 
water effect of the pools has in some cases 
increased the siltation at the mouths of 
diversions and drainage outlets with the re- 
sultant reduction in discharge capacities. 

4. Local interests desire annual appraisal 
and restitution of damages and rectification 
of unsatisfactory drainage conditions-result- 
ing from operation of the navigation pools. 
The officials of some districts believe that the 
study of extra costs should be continued for 
@ longer and more normal period and that 
the war years should be excluded in the 
determination of the average annual in- 
creased costs. They are of the opinion that 
wherever additional pumping is necessitated 
by operation of the navigation pools, that 
the United States.should share in the cost 
of replacement of such pumping equipment, 
and that interim annual disbursements made 
to drainage districts should include an al- 
lowance for depreciation. As an alternative, 
they suggest that the United States reim- 
burse them in an amount equal to the cost 
of equipment necessary to pump the in- 
creased quantity of water to be removed from 
the district as a result of operation of the 
navigation project. They further contend 
that the United States should participate in 
the costs of remedial works such as new or 
rehabilitated ditches so as to restore the 
districts to their prenavigation project con- 
dition. They object to lump-sum payments 
for damages to the drainage districts because 
under existing drainage laws, especially in 
Illinois, a single landowner in a drainage 
district might demand and require the use 
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of funds on hand before regular or special 
assessments are made. 

5. Remedial works or land acquisitions as 
the Chief of Engineers deems advisable were 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved March 2, 1945, in addition to or 
in lieu of the payments, remedial works, 
or land acquisitions recommended in Rivers 
and Harbors Committee Document No. 34, 
75th Congress, Ist session, and authorized 
in the River and Harbor Act approved August 
26, 1937. No remedial works have been 
provided or land acquisitions undertaken 
by the Government under this authority. 
In a few cases the drainage districts have 
undertaken remedial works at their own 
expense, and in one case a district has 
acquired a tract of lowland in lieu of main- 
taining lower water levels over the entire 
district to provide drainage for this tract. 
Inasmuch as the act of March 1945 author- 
izes remedial works or land acquisitions, as 
the Chief of Engineers deems advisable, but 
does not appear to authorize reimbursement 
of drainage or levee districts therefor, no 
reimbursements have been made under this 
act for remedial works or land acquisition 
already undertaken. The backwater effect 
of the pools results in increased silting in 
the outfalls of the drainage outlets and 
varies according to the location of the chan- 
nel with respect to the pool. In three of 
these drainage outlets excessive silting has 
occurred and the capacities of these chan- 
nels have been restored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the silting was attributable in 
an important degree to the 9-foot channel 
project. These channels are Johnson Creek, 
discharging below lock and dam No. 13; 
Hawkeye-Dolbee diversion channel, discharg- 
ing into pool No. 18; and Yellow Spring 
Creek, discharging below lock and dam 
No. 18. The pending interim report on 
flood control Mississippi River, Guttenberg, 
Iowa, to Hamburg Bay, I1l., contemplates 
the enlargement of main river levees as 
well as flank levees along diversion chan- 
nels. The flank levees will be built to 
furnish sufficient channel capacity, based 
upon the existence of the navigation pools 
in the river, to provide adequately for silta- 
tion of drainage outlets serving the various 
drainage and levee districts. 

6. The district engineer’s investigation re- 
veals that for medium and low flows, river 
stages under operation of the navigation 
project are higher than would obtain under 
open river conditions. Under usual pool 
operations, the water surface elevation is 
held at the authorized level if the flow is less 
than that which would produce such a level 
under open river conditions. He finds that 
damages suffered by the drainage districts 
consist principally of additional pumping 
costs necessitated by higher river stages 
caused by the navigation pools. The addi- 
tional pumping includes pumping during pe- 
riods when gravity drainage would have 
been available if the pools had not blocked 
the gravity drains, pumping against an in- 
creased head caused by the higher pool 
stages, and pumping an increased amount of 
seepage caused by sustained river levels due 
to pool operation. Most of the pumping 
plants have inadequate pumping capacity to 
remove the increased seepage caused by the 
navigation pools during the summer months 
when excessive rainfall occurs. The district 
engineer has estimated the average amounts 
of future drainage to be pumped from in- 
creased seepage, blocked gravity flow, and 
against an additional head. Based on De- 
cember 1951 prices, he has estimated the cost 
of pumping the estimated future average an- 
nual increased seepage and blocked gravity 
drainage against the estimated future aver- 
age annual lift. These costs include allow- 
ances for labor, fuel, power, lubricants, re- 
pairs, and supplies, and total $49,030 annual- 
ly, as shown in table 1. The estimated future 
annual cost of handling the normal pump- 
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age against increased heads, totaling $1,703, 
includes only the cost of fuel or power as the 
other costs are not appreciably affected. The 
motors, engines, and pumps in the pumping 
plants depreciate more rapidly under the 
increased use resulting from operation of the 
navigation pools. The future accelerated 
rate of depreciation is chargeable to the 
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$6,821 annually for the several districts in- 
volved. The estimated future average an- 
nual increased costs have been capitalized 
at an interest rate of 2.75 percent. The total 
lump-sum amount for 15 districts is $2,092,- 
872. The annual payments made under the 
provisions of the River and Harbor Act of 
1937 do not include a depreciation factor. 
The depreciation allowances through 1948 
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total $70,520 for 14 districts. The costs 

necessary remedial works consisting of an 
tional pumping facilities, reimbursement :,, 
ditch work, and acquisition of lands or aac" 
age easements for 16 districts total 9319 54, 
The total lump-sum payments for dama, ~ 
remedial work, and land acquisition or me 
age easements for the 17 districts ,. 
$2,475,941, . 


operation of the navigation pools and totals 
Tas.e 1.—Summary of damages to drainage districts due to the operation of Mississippi River navigation pools 






































Cost of pump- Remedi: 
ing increased |Cont (PUMP atatessirare | Total annual TomLannun!| Lamp-sum | works (addi.| Gran 
Pool Drainage district a — runoff against; ofannual | (4) re (3) | ized at 254 Gapeecea ol total, (5)4 
No. drainage increased lift | depreciation percent ties, ete.) (6)+(7) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) ” (8) 
$ s125| 81,09 aaa 
Bt I nts oo naaencsihagepaisaiainanc baad 7, 956 125 1, 037 , 118 1, 564 1 7 
16-17 | = re ee 1,112 41 170 oS = = er) $354, 
17 | Muscatine-Louisa No. 13............-.-.----------- 5, 676 161 711 6, 548 238, 109 17, 513 11,704| sree 
17-18 | Bay Island *. -.-...-......---------------+---------- 5, 785 191 805 6, 781 246, 582 2, 460 21 318 | om Se 
18 | Louisa-Des Moines No. 4--...--.------------------ 4, 909 327 955 6, 191 225, 127 8, 021 12, 122 245, 7 
18-19 | Des Moines County No. 7--...-------------------- 9, 150 0 1, 296 10, 446 379, 855 14, 794 °57,770| 45240 
18 | Hondorsen No. 3........22.22220 22 - onenen ee -ncene- 868 0 120 988 35, 927 2, 986 5. 016 | 43.99 
20 | Hunt... .....-.......------25---2--------5--- 2200 904 211 180 1, 295 47, 091 3. 530 8. 360 | 58, 96) 
20-21 | Lima Lake...........-------.--------------------- 1,211 157 233 1, 601 58, 218 2, 088 319, 125 | 79 431 
21 | Union Township_.........---..-------------------- 2, 051 50 243 2, 344 85, 236 3, 267 6, 955 | 95 458 
21 | Indian Grave. -......------------------------------ 3, 557 245 522 4,324 157, 236 3, 762 9.196|  imin ‘ee 
21-22 | Fabius River_.............-------..---------------- 1, 208 60 154 1,422 51, 709 3, 360 10, 450 | 65,519 
21-22 | South Quincy -.-....--.--.------------------------- 2, 371 42 90 2, 503 91, 018 740 506] = sein the 
GOS GED, bine ctick iedutnceictnbadaiebedaahwusmnbonnne 0 23 0 23 836 0 0} ” 36 hel 
22 2, 272 70 305 2, 647 96, 255 1, 560 3,344 101, 159 : 
25 0 0 0 0 0 0 23,520} 23 59 lat 
25 0 0 0 0 0 0 80,000} 80,009 of 
49, 030 1, 708 6, 821 57,554 | 2, 092, 872 70, 520 312, 549 | 2,475, 94 an 
ceareestllceemcegne ene | ‘ rec 
1 Includes 51 for low-1 nd acquired by district. 4 Acquisition of flowage i in district—pay I 
: ae a rat en si Datnaee Union No. L directly to fentiowners.” SAREE REA Cin te Oo. SE eto in Gietriet Payment tee 
§ Includes reimbursement for ditch work. isla 
The district engineer states that pursuant 26; that authority for provision of remedial further after the authorized flood-contro} pha 
to the authority contained in the River and works or land acquisitions as contained in project is completed. The Board further T 
Harbor Act of 1945, ® number of drainage the River and Harbor Act, approved March recommends that if payments are made to spe 
districts have requested that new ditches 2, 1945, be terminated upon authorization the levee and drainage districts, or directly est 
be constructed to provide drainage to areas and provision for payment of the amounts to landowners in the Kings Lake Drainage . 
which remain too wet to cultivate until well proposed herein; except in the case of the District, such payments be made in full set- = 
in the summer season. These requests have Sny Island Levee Drainage District, where tlement for all damages heretofore or here- Met 
not been granted for the reason that the cost further study of the need for remedial works after sustained by reason of the execution my 
of construction of the ditch would be greater to drain low areas shall be made after the of the navigation project. sho 
than the value of the land benefited. It authorized flood-control project is com- 9. After due consideration of these reports, and 
could not be conclusively shown that the pleted. The district engineer further rec- y concur in the views and recommendations wou 
proposed ditch would lower ground water ommends that, in the event funds are ap- of the Board. The amounts contained in the 
over the entire area. Surface drainage propriated by Congress for the purpose of the Board's report represent the capitalized will 
would be improved which would result in paying the damages herein reported, or any cost of damages to the 17 districts bordering T 
benefits to the district. Most districts are part thereof, the Chief of Engineers, or such the Mississippi River caused by the operation | 
averse to having the United States acquire officer or officers as he may designate, be of the navigation project. The extensive has 
these low areas as an alternate to building authorized to make such payments to the studies, which have utilized long-term river ject 
ditches, as this would reduce the area drainage or levee districts, except in the cas¢é and rainfall records, indicate that further 
assessed for drainage purposes and require a Of Kings Lake Drainage District where pay- study would not yield material refinement. T 
larger assessment on the remainder of the ments will be made directly to landowners 10. I, therefore, recommend that the lump- tory 
district. The district engineer further states for flowage easements or fee title to lands in gym amounts set forth in table 1 herein tury 
that the additional ditches for the Sny the district, upon presentation of such evi- totaling $2,475,941 be considered as repre- has | 
Island Levee Drainage District, recommended dence, certificates, receipts, releases, and as- senting the damages to these districts caused tion: 
in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document SUrances as he may consider reasonable and by the operation of navigation pools Nos. year 
No. 34, 75th Congress, are not considered necessary. The division engineer concurs. 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and then 
feasible until the capacity of the Sny channel 8. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and that authority for provision of remedial anot 
is enlarged. Further study of the need for Harbors concurs in general with the views works or land acquisitions, as contained in tnere 
remedial works will be made after comple- Of the reporting officers as to the nature and the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, lie § 
tion of the flood-control project authorized ®mounts of damages to levee and drainage 1945, be terminated upon authorization and tcrip 
in the Flood Control Act of 1946, which pro- districts caused by the navigation pools provision for payment of the amounts re- little 
vides for diversion of the.principal tributary Within this reach of the Mississippi River. ported herein, except for the Sny Island nen 
streams and the construction of additional It notes that further work contemplated in Levee Drainage District which will be studied year: 
pumping plants. The district engineer con- ® Pending report will provide adequate dis- further after the authorized fiood-control thes 
cludes that since the average annual in- Charge capacity for the diversion channels. project is completed. I further recommend parts 
creased pumping quantities have been de- At other drainage outlets, justified remedial that, in the event funds are appropriated by ful. 
termined on the basis of mean daily flows %Ction may be accomplished under existing Congress for the purpose of paying the dam- Or 
from long-term river records, runoff from ®Uthority. It considers e capitalization rate the Chief of Engineers, or such officer or offi- sean 
mean monthly precipitation records, and © 2-75 percent to be appropriate for the ages herein reported, or any part thereof, —" 
seepage estimates based on studies for the PUrposes of this report. The Board recom- cers as he may designate, be authorized to int 
individual districts, further study would only ™ends that the lump-sum amounts set forth make such payments to the drainage or levee a 
result in minor refinements in his estimates. in table 1 herein totaling $2,475,941 be con- districts, except in the case of Kings Lake 
He also concludes that the need for addi- ‘Sidered as representing the damages to the Drainage District where payments will be + a 
tional remedial works has not been demon- levee and drainage districts caused by the made directly to landowners for flowage ease a 
strated and that further study of this phase OPeration of the navigation pools Nos. 14, ments or fee title to lands in the district, aa 
of the problem appears unnecessary. 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and that upon presentation of such evidence, certi- tul 
authority for provision of remedial works ficates, receipts, releases, and assurances 4s n 
7. The district engineer recommends that tsiti coined te th : essary Place 
the lump-sum amounts reported herein as or land acqu ions, as contained e@ he may consider reasonable and nec’ ; ' prohi 
set forth in table 1, totaling 62,475,041, be River and Harbor Act, approved March 3, in full settlement for all damages hereto on th 
considered as representing the capitalizea 1945, be terminated upon authorization and or hereafter sustained by these districts from mbje 
cost of rectification of damages to the dis- provision for payment of the amounts re- the execution of the navigation project. shou! 
tricts caused by the operation of navigation ported herein, except for the Sny Island S. D. Srvrcis, Jr., tiona 
pools Nos, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and Levee Drainage District which will be studied Major General, Chief of Engineers. terve 
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Library of Congress Performs Great 
Service for Members of Congress as 
Well as Public 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not know that the effort would be made 
to reduce the appropriation for the Li- 
prary of Congress, particularly the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library, 
when the legislative appropriation bill 
was before the House recently. It was 
a shock to me to learn that this im- 
portant service had received a smaller 
appropriation. 

I do not know of any help that 2 Mem- 
ber of Congress receives in Washington 
that is more valuable to him than the 
help that he receives from the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. It is the only place that 
an individual Member of Congress can 
receive this important assistance. 

In view of the fact that each commit- 
tee is pretty well staffed, I think the Leg- 
islative Reference Service should em- 
phasize its help to individual members. 

The Legislative Reference Service has 
specialists in the various fields of inter- 
est to Congress and thase specialists 
provide special work for individual 
Members as well as committees. It is 
my belief that each Member of Congress 
should have an administrative assistant 
and an economist. At the same time, I 
would not recommend any reduction in 
the Legislative Reference Service as it 
will always be needed. 

The New York Times for May 31, 1954, 
has an interesting editorial on this sub- 
ject. It is as follows: 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

The Library of Congress has had a long his- 
tory from its conception in the late 18th cen- 
tury until today. It is clear that the Library 
has been developing along the lines of a na- 
tional library when 710,000 people used it last 
year, in addition to Members of Congress 
themselves. In one appropriation bill after 
another the budget of the Library has been 
increased to afford added services to the pub- 
lic at large. Huge collections of manu- 
scripts, orientalia, music, and incunabula of 
little direct use to the Members of Congress 
have been purchased and added over the 
years with the approval of Congress. For 
these collections research workers in many 
me of the United States have been grate- 

On the basis of the inferred interest of suc- 
ceeding Congresses in the work of the Library, 
its collections have been enlarged to the 
point where in most cases they are the best 
inthe country. If the Library’s budget is cut, 
as the House of Representatives proposes, to 
eliminate some of the services n to 
make this material available to the public 
and to Congress it would seem to be a waste- 
ful move to have hoarded treasures in one 
Place and then by lack of adequate service 
Prohibit their use to the people who depend 
on them. Rather than being an institution 
subject to the caprices of Congress the Library 
should be considered more definitely the na- 
tional library of the people whom it has 
terved so well since the beginning. With this 
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in view, the cut made by the House should be 
restored, and definite steps should be taken 
to formalize the Library as the national Li- 
brary of the United States so that its place 
in this country may never again be doubted. 





Mortgage-Burning Ceremony, William P. 
Connery, Jr., Post, No. 6, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Lynn, Mass., May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered in con- 
nection with the mortgage-burning cere- 
monies held at post home, William P. 
Connery, Jr., Post, No. 6, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Lynn, Mass., on May 31, 
1954. 

The address follows: 


The order of the day is, “Congratulations 
to William P. Connery, Jr., Post for Opera- 
tion Independence. Mission accomplished.” 

It takes time to work off a serious financial 
obligation. In this case it was a group effort 
reminiscent of the way you heiped one an- 
other when you were in military service. 

You have proved that teamwork and sound 
morale can product results. 

And everybody shares your pride and your 
happiness that this beautiful post home is 
now in the clear. 

As the bankers would say, “Your financial 
credit is excellent.” 

Individuals and organizations, however, 
must convince others that they have the 
most important credit rating, known as char- 
acter, the ability to back up one’s word, to 
see the job through. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
American Legion ranks higher in public 
confidence and esteem than at any time in 
its history. 

During the twenties and thirties the Le- 
gion fought persistently and against great 
odds to awaken the Nation to the need for 
military preparedness. Subsequent events 
verified the Legion's position. 

The Americanization program and the 
drive to tighten our internal defenses against 
the dangers of subversion have since proved 
to the people of the United States that the 
Legion, as guardian of our liberties, has been 
and is on the right track. 

Your policies, your leadership, and your 
actions have been dedicated unreservedly to 
what is best for our Nation as the protector 
and the champion of human freedoms. 

The menace of communism is drawing ever 
closer. 

We can no longer count on the safety of 
distance or time. 

At this very moment we stand in des- 
perate need of a clear and positive foreign 
policy that will effectively halt the spread 
of communism before it washes up on our 
shores. : 

The credit of the United States, as the 
one last hope of the free world, is low. 
In the eyes of friends and enemies con- 
fusion and indecision make a mockery of 
our material power and our moral courage. 

This is election year, and no one wants to 
mention unpleasant realities, a human and 
understandable weakness, although it does 
not help in meeting the problem of na- 
tional security. 
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That a calculated risk must be taken now 
to avoid a possible disaster later on. 

On Memorial Day it is customary to speak 
of sacrifices made by Americans in the past, 
where we draw the line between the living 
and the dead, where we mourn for those 
who have gone without thinking of the 
new responsibilities which we must shoulder 
with the same fortitude that we honor in 
those who have passed away. 

Offhand there seems to be little connec- 
tion between this mortgage-burning cere- 
mony and Memorial Day. 

In this critical hour of freedom’s peril 
there is a meaning which we must not 
forget. 

One duty done leads to another. 

One danger over prepares us to meet 
others ahead. 

As Memorial Day tells us of the continuity 
in American life, of the high patriotism that 
must never die, even though men come and 
go, so this ceremony celebrating victory over 
a financial problem reminds us that the 
Legion’s larger program must go on. The 
material can only be the handmaiden to the 
spiritual. On this Memorial Day members 
of the Legion, in company with all Amer- 
ican citizens, gather strength from the past 
in order to meet the problems that challenge 
us not in some distant future but now. 

All the power and resources of the United 
States will not save us if we lack the will 
to make clear and intelligent decisions be- 
fore it is too late. 

Right now our moral credit is hanging in 
the balance. 

We shall never “burn the mortgage” that 
communism is extending over the world, as 
it increases its demands from day to day, 
until we abandon the policy of surrender by 
the installment plan. 

Only a positive and courageous foreign 
policy, based upon our capabilities and 
those of our allies whom we should lead in- 
stead of following, will emancipate the 
world from the Communist liability. 

So that we can liberate ourselves from 
fear, and insecurity, and the very real and 
present danger of foreclosure by tyranny. 

The William P. Connery, Jr., Post, with the 
great energies that are released by inde- 
pendence, will become a rallying point for 
that resurgent Americanism that will insist 
upon more vigorous measures to combat 
communism at home and abroad. 

We celebrate one happy mortgage burn- 
ing tonight. 

Another, and far more difficult one to 
reach, is one we must begin liquidating 
step by step. 

With purpose, intelligence, and courage I 
am sure that we can make a world where 
the “chattel mortgage” of communism will 
cease to have any hold over human beings. 





Where'd the Brains Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Reading (Pa.) New Era: 

WHERE’D THE Brarns Go? 

All sorts of ruses and alibis have been con- 
cocted either to ignore or to mitigate the 
Republican recession now blighting the eco- 
nomic scene. 

But the one big question that remains un- 
answered is what happened to the business 
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administration that supposedly would end 
creeping socialism, cut governmental ex- 
penses, balance the budget, halt inflation, 
and keep everybody prosperous and happy— 
all in one neatly tied package. 

President Eisenhower said he was bringing 
the best brains of big business into his Cab- 
inet. Secretary of the Interior McKay, we 
believe it was, said bluntly that business was 
now in the saddle in Washington. In fact, 
many businessmen themselves said that their 
boys would have to produce or bring eternal 
damnation upon the profession. 

Yet, we are in a recession. The best finan- 
cial brains created the disastrous hard- 
money policy and later were forced to return 
to Truman fiscal policies—the very policies 
they condemned when Democrats were in 
charge. 

Then, the best corporation brains trotted 
out the New Look in defense and cut ex- 
penditures, helping to bring on more trouble. 
Now they are revising this program, thus 
conceding the correctness of Truman policies 
in this arena also. 

Unemployment is running high, with few 
signs of immediate recovery—another tribute 
to the big-business brains. 

Even Business Week magazine took a crack 
at Republican blundering, implying that the 
big-business brains aren’t doing such a hot 

job. 

, We hope something happens to pull us out 
of the rut. What we need in Washington, 
however, is fewer efficiency men from De- 
troit’s automotive empire and more leaders 
who understand the needs and problems of 
the working people. 





Chronic Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following analysis of the department 
of research, American Federation of 
Labor, on the subject of the serious in- 
crease of unemployment during the past 
6 months: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has risen sharply during 
the past 6 months. According to the census 
estimate, the number of unemployed workers 
has increased from a low of 1,301,000 in Octo- 
ber 1953 to 3,725,000 for March. A sluggish 
response to the seasonal trend brought un- 
employment to 3,465,000 in April. 

The census, however, defines unemploy- 
ment narrowly. It counts a large number of 
workers as employed despite the fact that 
the wage earners in these additional cate- 
gories are neither working nor earning pay. 
In order to determine economic unemploy- 
ment, these additional groups should be 
counted as unemployed. This includes work- 
ers who have been laid off but expect their 
jobs to reopen within 30 days; those hoping 
to enter new employment or business within 
30 days; and those not working or receiving 
compensation because their outdoor work 
has been curtailed by bad weather. 

In April 1954 there were 462,000 workers 
in these 3 categories. Adding these workers 
to the estimated unemployment as defined 
by the census, in April 1954 unemployment 
stood at 3,927,000. 

In addition, account should be taken of 
wage earners who are at a given time without 
Jobs because they are moving from one place 
to another, one job to another, or one occu- 
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pation to another. Some workers in this 
group are incorrectly counted as employed, 
while others escape the census count alto- 
gether. It is our conservative estimate that 
in April 1954 this “floating” unemployment, 
with other miscellaneous categories not in- 
cluded in the unemployment count by the 
census, was approximately 510,000. A com- 
plete count of economic unemployment rep- 
resenting all workers totally unemployed in 
April therefore equals 4,437,000, or 6.9 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. 

In order to arrive at a proper measure of 
the economic impact of unemployment, 
partial unemployment should also be taken 
into account. On the basis of official data, 
we estimate that the total number of work- 
ers involuntarily on part time in April 1954 
was 2,710,00U. The time lost due to partial 
unemployment is equivalent to a loss of 
more than 1 million full-time jobs. When 
this aggregate loss of employment is taken 
into account, it is found that in April 1954 
economic unemployment represented a level 
of close to 5.5 million. 

The following table shows how economic 





unemployment was distributed in April 
1954: 
Unemployment as defined by the 
I dn sictthin hep inih es ccapeinatomnegins 3, 465, 000 
Laid off, and not on job___.__.-- 216, 000 
Expecting employment, but not 
working -_-.-- ince mitted iuipdagiaioma tiie 188, 000 
Unemployed because of bad 
WEE. ctibkeb tele cdbbtiimanins 58, 000 
Ploating and miscellaneous un- 
GS FORIE «dn acwcinitiocunanene 510, 000 
Totally unemployed._.____- 4, 437, 000 
Full-time equivalent of partial 
unemployment .............-. 1, 000, 000 
 nitscciitgire nega: 5, 437, 000 


This figure of 5,497,000 unemployed, rep- 
resenting 8.5 percent of the civilian labor 
force, provides an accurate measure of the 
economic impact of unemployment on the 
American economy in April 1954, 


INDUSTRIES 


While there are no statistics classifying 
the unemployed by the last job which they 
have held, employment data of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics provide an accurate indi- 
cation of the industries which have been 
hardest hit. 

These figures show that the sharpest de- 
clines in employment have been concen- 














trated in the following four industrial 
groups: 
Employment Percent 
(in thousands) change 
. ; April 
Industry 1953 to 
April April April 
1954 1953 1954 
747 845 —11.6 
Manufacturing ___._.... 15, 965 17, 309 -7.8 
Federal Government... 2, 168 2, 326 —6.8 
Transportation. __...... 4, 006 4, 197 —4.6 





These four industrial groups account for 
most of the decline in nonfarm employment 
of almost 1,500,000 during the past year. 
Among other groups, service industries, 
State, and local governments, public utili- 
ties, finance, insurance, and trade have 
either shown small increases in employment 
over the past year or only slight declines. 

The decline in mining largely reflects con- 
ditions in the bituminous coalfields, al- 
though anthracite mining has been a de- 
pressed industry for many years. 

The drop in Federal Government employ- 
ment is the result of a scheduled decline in 
some defense activities together with the 
budget cutting and economy drives of the 
present administration. The drop in trans- 
portation employment is mainly due to a 
sharp decline in railroad jobs. 


June 1 


While the employment declines in these 
three industrial groups are substantia) b 
far the largest loss of jobs has been conce,” 
trated in manufacturing. The accompany. 
ing chart makes it possible to examine m,, 


closely the nature of this decline. [¢ aan 
the percent decline in employment of pro- 


duction workers in each major manufactyr. 
ing industry from the peak month in 1953 
to April 1954. The figures have been aq. 
justed for seasonal variation so that changes 
in employment caused by purely seasonal 
influences have been eliminated from the 
calculation. 

The number of production workers jn 
manufacturing declined over 1,400,000 from 
the peak month of June, a drop of over 19 
percent. For. individual industries, the de- 
cline is larger. 

The sharpest drop (33.2 percent) was 
reported in the ordnance industry which, of 
course, has been hardest hit by the decline 
in defense spending. Other industries for 
which declines of over 12 percent were re. 
corded are electrical machinery, primary 
metals industries, furniture, fabricated metal 
products, transportation equipment, and 
rubber. The industries which have been 
least affected by the general decline are food. 
paper, and printing and publishing, 

In the key construction industry, em. 
ployment in April 1954 totaled 2,512,000, an 
increase of 0.1 percent from the previous 
year. However, data showing employment 
by locality make it clear that this stability 
in construction conceals a number of in- 
creases and declines in different parts of the 
country. 


The most substantial declines from March 
1953 to March 1954 were recorded in a num- 
ber of areas in the Far West (Albuquerque, 
Boise, Casper, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego). A 
number of other localities also experienced 
substantial drops, including Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Topeka, Kans. 

On the other hand, increases during the 
past year were recorded generally in most 
of the New England and southern sections 
of the country. Increases also took place 
in New York City, other industrial centers 
in New York State, cities in Connecticut and 
Maine, Baltimore, Atlanta, Knoxville, Little 
Rock, and Tulsa. In a number of areas, in- 
cluding Chicago, Boston, and Denver, there 
was little change in construction employ- 
ment. 

Detailed information on local construction 
employment is lacking for cities in the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


LOCALITIES 


Distribution of unemployment by locality 
is reflected in the statistics provided by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security for the unemployment insurance 
program. Every 2 months, the Nation's 
major labor market areas are classified into 
four categories according to the severity of 
unemployment. Those areas where unem- 
ployment constitutes 6 or more percent of 
the total labor force are classified as group 
Iv. 

During the past year, the number of labor- 
market areas classified as group IV has been 
steadily increasing. The most recent report 
indicates that 35 major areas are included 
in this category, compared to only 17 4 year 
ago. In addition, there are 58 smaller areas 
classified as localities with “substantial labor 
surplus,” as compared with 18 a year ago. 

Areas with the highest unemployment 
rates are those where unemployment has be- 
come chronic over the last 10 years largely 
because of the area’s dependence on one In- 
dustry for the bulk of its employment. 
In most cases, these areas are coal or textile 
communities in which the generally de 
pressed market conditions for these com- 
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modities have forced factory shutdowns and 
substantial cutbacks in employment. 

The hard-hit textile cities are concentrated 
in the New England area and include Law- 
rence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The 
coal towns are concentrated in Pennsylvania 
and include Johnstown, Scranton, and the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area. 

Cities with important metal fabricating 
and machinery plants which have been hard 
pit are Detroit, Battle Creek, and Muske- 
gon, Mich.; South Bend and Terre Haute, 
Ind; Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha and Racine, 
Wis.; and the Davenport, Iowa, Quad-Cities 
area. The reduced demand for iron ore is 
reflected in the classification of the Duluth, 
Minn.-Superior, Wis., labor market area as 
group IV. The lack of shipbuilding on the 
west coast is reflected in the Tacoma classi- 
fication in this group. Other centers of un- 
employment are Portland, Oreg.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; San Antonio, Tex.; and Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 





Air Superiority: Why Don’t We Have It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
war in Indochina gets hotter, interest in 
the state of our airpower grows keener. 
The Department of Defense has not offi- 
cially been plugging for more airpower— 
but it has permitted Air Force officers to 
make some strong statements about what 
we need, and what we do not have. On 
Armed Forces Day General Twining, 
speaking at Amarillo, Tex., acknowledged 
the superiority of the Russian Air 
Force—though the Secretary of Defense 
has never retracted his statement made 
last year that the Russians had only de- 
fensive airpower, implying that we need 
not be afraid of the big, bad bear. On 
Armed Forces Day, in Los Angeles, Lt. 
Gen. Bryant L. Boatner, who is General 
Twining’s deputy for materiel, also con- 
tradicted the Secretary of Defense. 

General Boatner said flatly that the 
heavy jet bomber revealed by the 
Russians on the occasion of their May 
Day parade is of such a size and has such 
characteristics as to indicate that it is 
capable of carrying any known weapon 
between the Asian and North American 
Continents. Then he added: 

The number of new swept wing jet fighters 
and light bombers indicates that the Rus- 
sians are putting effort into all phases of air- 
power. I might add that past performance 
have indicated that the Russians don’t put 
new aircraft into their May Day parade un- 
til they are well along in production. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not imagine Secre- 
tary Wilson liked that, and I wonder if 
Mr. Dulles liked it. But personally, I am 
glad that General Boatner said it. It 
heeds to be said. If we are to avoid 
the pitfalls of complacency and apathy, 
we have to face the facts. 

General Boatner spoke on Air Su- 
Periority: Essential for Peace, Vital in 
War. He listed the three major com- 
ponents in air superiority as, first, su- 
Perlor weapons; second, highly trained 
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people; and third, effective tactics. 
General Boatner stated that the picture 
is brighter, so far as tactics are con- 
cerned, than in respect to men and weap- 
ons. He gave full credit to General Le- 
May, of SAC; General Chidlaw, of ADC; 
and General Weyland, of TAC, for what 
they are doing to strengthen the Air 
Force. The personnel situation is not 
bright, as even Secretary Talbott has 
been repeating, though last year he went 
along with Secretary Wilson’s ordered 
personnel cuts. And if the materiel sit- 
uation is not bright, no one should know 
better than the Air Force Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Materiel. One wonders if Sec- 
retary Wilson knows it, too. 

General Boatner said: 

I did not come out here to give you false 
assurances, to tell you to quit worrying, 
that we in the Armed Forces have everything 
under control. But there is a sound ap- 
proach to the solution to our problem of 
security in the world. That approach calls 
for facing the situation soberly and realisti- 
cally, with neither panic nor indifference. 


That approach, I submit, has not been 
the consistent approach of the Secretary 
of Defense and his assistants. Need we 
ask further why the Russians have an air 
force superior to ours? 

Mr. Speaker, under permission of my 
colleagues, I extend my remarks and in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing address: 

On behalf of all the men and women in the 
Armed Forces, I would like to express deep 
gratitude for the magnificent tribute that 
you pay us here today. The saying, “We do 
not live by bread alone,” is especially true 
in armed services. Demonstrations of public 
support and appreciation such as this meet- 
ing provide a very necessary psychological 
income which cannot be passed over the pay 
table. : 

I would like to join with you in expressing 
admiration for the members of the land and 
sea services. One cannot be associated with 
them as we in the Air Foroce have with- 
out an appreciation of the job that is being 
done by our soldiers, sailors, and marines. I 
have a notion that on Armed Forces Day 
most of you are thinking of a particular 
soldier, sailor, marine, or airman—a brother, 
a son, or close friend of whom you are very 
proud. I would like to join with you in pay- 
ing tribute to him. 

Armed Forces Day also offers an oppor- 
tunity to focus. attention on some of the 
vital issues and problems which face both 
the armed services and the public today. It 
is with that purpose that I stand before 
you now. 

There is no doubt that in this lively com- 
munity you are keenly aware of the grave 
threats to peace and security in the world. 
Headlines and commentators speak of little 
else. I did not come out here to give you 
any false assurances—to tell you to quit 
worrying—that we in the Armed Forces have 
everything under control. Nor is it my in- 
tention to stir up everybody by dwelling upon 
the horrors of hydrogen warfare. Some- 
where between these two poles of apathy and 
hysteria, there is a sound approach to the 
solution to our problem of security in the 
world. That approach calls for facing the 
situation soberly and realistically, with 
neither panic nor indifference. 

The other day, I heard a man of consider- 
able wisdom list what he considered the three 
major problems facing the people of this 
country. They were: (1) A hydrogen-atomic 
world war, (2) an economic collapse, or seri- 
ous depression, and (3) a psychological 
breakdown of our society caused by worrying 
about the first two. Whether or not these 
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are the three most serious matters facing us, 
I had to agree that they are very formidable 
ones. 

Obviously, I do not have final solutions to 
these problems. I do have a suggestion about 
how to approach the matter of the hydrogen- 
atomic world war. And, I submit that even 
& partial solution to that one would take 
some of the pressure off the other two. I 
believe that we can prevent such a war by 
making the stakes so high that no potential 
enemy will find it a profitable course of ac- 
tion. If he is aware that he would surely 
face immediate and effective retaliation, he is 
not likely, short of an act of madness, to 
precipitate such a situation. 

Here, I think it is impoftant to point out 
that the deterrent effect of retaliation de- 
pends not so much on the size of the weapon 
used, as it does on the assurance of delivery. 
It should be made clear that your Air Force 
is not wedded to any particular size or type 
of weapon. It can and would choose from 
a whole spectrum of weapons those best 
suited to accomplish any given task. These 
would vary all the way from a shaped piece 
of steel the size of my finger up to the 
multi-mega-ton bomb. We do not propose 
to use a trip hammer to drive tacks; nor, if I 
may mix a metaphor, would we send a boy 
to do a man’s job. 

In the final analysis, when both sides have 
the so-called superweapon, I submit that 
superior airpower is really the effective de- 
terrent to world war. 

Now there are those who do not subscribe 
to the deterrent theory of airpower. But 
even they must face the absolute necessity 
for superiority in the air in the event of war. 
For it is axiomatic in modern unlimited 
warfare that the air force which gains air 
superiority eventually drives the other side 
from the air and exerts control over all that 
lies beneath. It is unthinkable to any of us 
that enemy aircraft should roam over this 
country at will raining destruction and ter- 
ror upon our populace. The same holds true 
for any battlefield upon which our surface 
forces might be engaged. Without air supe- 
riority both are very possible. 

It is mainly about the nature of air supe- 
riority and the ingredients that go into its 
achievement that I wish to talk to you here 
today. 

As to its nature, it should be understood 
that air superiority is much like the air in 
which it operates, that is, it is very fluid. 
You cannot establish and hold strong points 
or lines in the air as you can on the ground. 
To have air superiority you have to be able 
to meet and defeat the enemy at any alti- 
tude, over any point on this globe, day or 
night, good weather or bad. 

There are many things which are neces- 
sary in the achievement of air superiority— 
not the least of which is the will to achieve 
it. Now there is no doubt in my mind as to 
our capability, but we must avoid the pit- 
falls of complacency and apathy. To anyone 
with such tendencies, I recommend reading 
the account of the flyover of the recent May 
Day parade in Moscow. On display was a 
large jet bomber similar to our B-52. Its 
size and characteristics indicate that it is 
capable of carrying any known weapon be- 
tween the Asian and North American Con- 
tinents. The number of new swept-wing jet 
fighters and light bombers indicate that the 
Russians are putting effort into all phases 
of airpower. I might add that past perform- 
ances have indicated that the Russians don’t 
put new aircraft into their May Day parades 
until they are well along in production. 

The three major components in air supe- 
riority are: (1) Superior weapons, (2) highly 
trained people, and (3) effective tactics. 

When I speak of weapons I am referring 
to the aircraft and its armament and al) the 
supporting ground equipment that is re- 
quired to make it work. The United States 
must have in sufficient numbers air weapons 
capable of outperforming and outfighting 
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any possessed a potential enemy. Right 
ne er 4. ae eb to be 
armed, manned, and ready to go at the in- 
stant a signal is given. The fine new plane 
on a drawing board will contribute little to 
air superiority when and if “the balloon goes 


To bring a new weapon system into being 
takes years of design, test, and production 
effort. One of the most difficult problems 
in this area is deciding when and what to 
mass produce. We don’t want to go into 
production on unproven, untested, possibly 
ineffective weapons and aircraft. Yet we 
must produce in quantity at some time in 
order to have operational planes and equip- 
ment in our combat units. 

More of this development and production 
effort is carried on in the greater Los Angeles 
area than in any other part of the free world. 
The Air Force has billions of dollars in de- 
velopment and production contracts here. 
Just as a matter of interest, I was told be- 
fore I came out here that we have on order 
or being ordered more than $3 billion worth 
of airframes from the plants in this area. 
There can be no doubt that the people of 
Los Angeles will play a major role in shaping 
the future of airpower. 

Whether or not we stay ahead in the tech- 
nology of airpower depends to a very large 
extent on the scientists and engineers that 
are your neighbors. They simply must stay 
ahead in this technological race in which we 
are involved. It might be better not to run 
at all than to come in second in this particu- 
lar race. And I might say that the pace is 
quickening. 

As a community, you will have to advance 
with them, and this advance is not without 
its problems and troublesome aspects. As 
jet engines become more powerful they also 
become noisier. For several years to come, 
this situation is going to get worse before it 
gets better. It won't get better until we 
reach the point where the hot gases traveling 
through the tailpipe of a jet engine go so 
fast that their vibrations are pitched so 
high as to be inaudible to the human ear— 
something like the silent dog whistle. 

The phenomenon known as the sonic 
boom which caused so much excitement out 
here when it was first heard a few years ago 
will probably become as commonplace as the 
train whistle. This particular noise, which 
is sort of like a clap of thunder, is caused 
when the aircraft goes through the speed of 
sound and compressibility at that point. 
Already our new airplanes are traveling it 
and above the speed of sound as a matter 
of routine. And the slighest change of at- 
titude, nose up or down, can cause this noise. 
It's a thing that we are going to have to get 
used to and live with in the modern world of 
supersonic flight. 

The day is not too far away when many of 
the aircraft speeding overhead will not be 
occupied by human pilots. They will be 
guided only by electronic beams or memory 
devices. This brings problems of its own. 

As important as the new weapons are, and 
as difficult as the associated problems are, I 
think there is another component of air 
superiority which its even more criical at 
this point. That is the second major ingre- 
dient that I listed for you—highly trained 
people to operate and maintain our planes 
and missiles. 

The 137-wing Air Force calls for some- 
thing under a million people in uniform. 
These are not people that you can hire right 
off the street. Some of the skills take years 
to acquire. The first few years of an .air- 
man’s career are largely spent in training. 
About the time he really begins to pay off 
he is eligible for his first discharge. At 
that time, unless he has found a satisfying 
career, he leaves the service, and we must 
recruit a new untrained man to replace him. 

This coming year, we will lose something 
like 180 thousand airmen through termina- 
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tion of enlistments. When you figure that 
we have approximately 14 thousand dollars 
invested in the training of each one of these 
men, the loss in dollar value alone is stag- 
gering. When you consider how much it 
lowers our experience level, it is cause for 
alarm. ~The Air Force figures it costs over a 
quarter of a million dollars and 6 years’ of 
effort to train a B-47 pilot, like the ones that 
you have out at March Field. When one of 
these fellows resigns, you have lost a great 
deal more than the money value repre- 
sented. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about 
reenlistments, bonuses, pay raises, fringe 
benefits, and so forth. I am afraid that 
hasn’t been taken too seriously. After all, 
these are rather abstract terms and argu- 
ments which aren't too meaningful in our 
daily life. Let me bring it down to’a case 
history. 

Recently I read an account of a struggle 
of a young man who is greatly honored in 
your community. A few years ago, as a 
young jet fighter pilot, he was transferred 
along with his wife and 3 children to a base 
in the northeastern part of the United 
States. Because he had 3 children he was 
unable to rent an apartment or a house. 
He and his family spent several weeks living 
in 1 room and eating in restaurants. Finally 
he had to borrow money to make a down 
payment on a small house in a neighboring 
town. When he was transferred again a 
short time later, he had to sell the place, 
and he lost several hundred dollars. 

Now there are times when situations force 
@ man to make a choice between staying 
in the service and caring for his family. 
If this young man hadn’t shown extraordi- 
nary devotion to the cause of airpower, he 
wouldn’t have been in Korea; he wouldn't 
have shot down more MIG’s than any other 
man alive. 

We who have the responsibility for run- 
ning the armed services have a big job to do 
in making service life as attractive and re- 
warding as possible. But we are strictly 
limited in what we can do. Your support 
is absolutely essential in this matter. The 
solution does not lie alone in passing laws 
or making appropriations; at least as im- 
portant is whether or not you welcome these 
people into your communities—whether or 
not you think and say they are doing an im- 
portant and worthwhile job. 

The third ingredient in air superiority is 
effective tactics. New weapon systems re- 
quire new and improved means of exploita- 
tion. Tactics are essentially the methods of 
getting “the most out of what you've got.” 
Today's bombers and fighters with their elec- 
tronic sighting and control systems present 
tactical problems and opportunities never 
before met. Techniques of jamming, with- 
drawing, feinting, and surprise are all. parts 
of the maneuvers that go on day and night, 
miles above the earth. Modern air tacticians 
peer at tiny blips of light on radar scopes 
and call the signals for battles hundreds of 
miles away. 

On this matter of tactics, which is 
uniquely our problem in the military, I can 
offer a considerably brighter picture. With 
men like Gen. Curt LeMay of SAC, Ben 
Chidlaw of Air Defense Command and Opie 
Wyeland of TAC working constantly to im- 
prove our position we have good reason for 
confidence. They and their staffs possess 
great professional competence in aerial war- 
fare. Given effective weapons and good peo- 
ple, we can achieve the air superiority which 
is essential for peace and vital in war. 

I have not tried to cover the roles of the 
other armed services or of our allies in the 
overall security program. I am sure you are 
as aware as I that they play extremely im- 
portant parts in the defense of the free world. 
I have tried to make really only one major 
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point: Not only must we have airpower— 
we must have superior airpower. 

To some of you I may have painted a pretty 
dark picture here today, but talk of possipje 
war is never a very cheerful matter. 1 go 
not want to leave you with the impression 
that I am pessimistic about the future, As 
I have said, I am not one of those who be. 
lieves that a third world war is inevitable 
If we remain strong, if we achieve and main. 
tain air superiority, I believe there is still g 
good chance that the great differences in the 
world can be settled without an atomic war 
I have little patience with the cynics who 
have relegated us to such a destruction, } 
commend to your attention the words of the 
late Secretary Stimson who said, “The great. 
‘est sin I know is cynicism.” On this Armeg 
Forces Day let us hold steadfastly to our hope 
for peace as we continue to build our power 
for peace. 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orp, I include the following article from 
the U. S. News & World Report of May 
28, 1954: 


How Revs Usr Terror Near UNtrep Srates— 
In GUATEMALA, BEATINGS, NEAR Drown1Ncs, 
Spres, GrRarr 


(The stark terror of Soviet secret-police 
tactics—sudden arrest, torture, banishment 
for the opponents of communism—now is 
uncovered operating close to United States 
shores. In Guatemala, those who resist the 
pro-Communist rulers run the risk of being 
maimed, even crippled for life, if they fall 
afoul of the secret agents. It can happen, 
and does. The story is now in the open. 
Clark H. Galloway, inter-American editor for 
U. S. News & World Report, followed the 
trail of two torture victims from Guatemala 
to their refuge in Mexico. Here, in their 
own words, is the story of what happened 
to them.) 

Mexico Criry.—The police brutality com- 
monplace east of the Iron Curtain has now 
been imported to Guatemala to try to stifle 
opposition to the pro-Communist rulers of 
that American Republic. 

Strange disappearances have occurred. 
Men prominent in the life of Guatemala 
have suddenly dropped from sight or been 
hustled off the streets by squads of secret 
police. Arrests often are unexplained—even 
to the victims—and now and then an out- 
spoken critic of President Jacobo Arbens 
shows up in another country, beaten and 
broken in health by his treatment at the 
hands of secret police. 

There is conclusive evidence now that 
these things are happening in a country that 
is drawing closer and closer to links with 
the Soviet Union. It comes on top of a chain 
of events that has aroused grave concern 
inside the United. States. 

Guatemala, alone among the American Re- 
publics, opposed a recently adopted antl- 
Communist declaration. Guatemalans cir- 
culate constantly between their home coun- 
try and the Soviet World. They are blamed 
for a political strike that has virtually par- 
alyzed the economy of neighboring Honduras. 
The United States has charged formally that 
the Guatemalan Government is receiving 
arms shipments from Communist Poland. 
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here is evidence of other Soviet arms being 
smuggled into the country. 

Rounding out the pattern of a Soviet-style 
regime is the torture and terrorism being 
applied to the Government's opponents. 
Two victims of the Guatemalan secret po- 
lice—Guillermo Davila Cordova, a lawyer, and 
Horacio de Cordoba Monzon, a journalist—re- 
cently turned up in Mexico. They had been 
arrested without explanation, tortured to 
the point of broken health, then banished 
from their homeland. 

U. 8. News & World Report located both 
men in their place of exile in Mexico City and 
obtained from them the full account of their 
arrest and agonizing experiences in the tor- 
ture chambers of Guatemala. 

Here, in his own words, Mr. de Cérdoba 
Monzon tells what befell him: 

“Question. Mr. de Cordoba Monzén, when 
and where were you arrested? 

“Answer. I was arrested by eight secret po- 
licemen in front of the Capitol Theater in 
Guatemala City at about 6:30 p. m. on Janu- 
ary 23. I was just starting to enter my auto- 
mobile. Inside the automobile were three 
more policemen, pointing revolvers at my 
wife and 8-year-old daughter, who were sit- 
ting in the front seat. 

“Question. Why did they arrest you? 

“answer. I immediately demanded that, as 
the constitution requires, the policemen 
identify themselves and show me a legal war- 
rant. But they did not answer me. They 
dragged me along in the direction of Civil 
Guard headquarters. They never told me the 
reason for my arrest. 

“Question. Where did they take you? 

“answer. To a@ solitary cell in the Civil 
Guard headquarters. 

“Question. What happened there? 

“answer. As soon as I reached the cell, a 
policeman ordered me to go to the toilet, al- 
though I didn’t need to. I found out later 
that was just a preparation for torture. 

“Question. Did you see other prisoners? 

“Answer. Yes, as I went down the corridor, 
various people called to me softly from their 
cells, I was able to identify an army officer 
named Oliva, who was accused of having ex- 
plosives in his home; Roberto Castillo, pro- 
prietor of radio station CIROS; Roberto Viz- 
caino, director of Radio Continental; Rubén 
Dairo Villatoro, of the. anti-Commiunist 
Union of Free Workers; Dr. Jorge Palacios, 
and some others whose names I don’t re- 
member. This took place at about 7:45 p. m, 

“Question. What happened next? 

“Answer. A policeman, with his face 
masked, ordered me to turn my face to the 
wall. Two masked men took my arms, while 
another blindfolded me. Then they tied my 
hands and took me down a winding stairway 
toa damp place. A noise like that of water 
falling into a trough or tank reminded me of 
stories of other Guatemalans who had been 
tortured. 

“Question. Then what did they do to you? 

“Answer. When I was close to that trough, 
they unbound my hands and started to un- 
dress me. I objected, and received a hard 
blow on my back with a rubber hose and a 
blow on my mouth. They bound me once 
more and began to push my head into the 
water, They were starting to drown me, 
little by little. It was horrible agony. 
a I became insensible they pulled me 
out. 

“When I had recovered a little, they beat 
me with a rubber hose. Afterward two men 
dragged me to another place.. There a voice, 
which I recognized as that of Rogelio Cruz 
1 director of the civil guard, questioned 

e. 


“Question. What kind of questions did he 
ask you? 

“Answer. Questions like these: “Why do 
you attack communism?’ ‘Who pays you for 
doing it?’ ‘Don’t you know that communism 
s going to rule the world?’ ‘Are you a fool 
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in the service of the Gringos?’ ‘How much 
money does the American Ambassador give 
you?’ 

“Question. What did you answer? 

“Answer. I was silent. Then I received a 
blow full in the face and I fell to the floor. 
Two men grabbed me, and a voice said: ‘I’m 
going to give you a pen so you can sign this 
declaration to those who want to overthrow 
us. If you sign it, you go free.’ 

“Question. Did you sign the document? 

“Answer. No. I said: ‘I'll not sign any- 
thing.’ Immediately I received a rain of 
blows. 

“Question. What did they do to you then? 

“Answer. The next thing, they stretched 
me on the floor and started striking me on 
the bottoms of my feet. They kept on beat- 
ing me for a long time, causing such pain 
that I almost lost consciousness. 

“Finally I heard Cruz Wer say: ‘Jaime, 
you question him.’ Immediately they re- 
leased their hold on me. I couldn’t stand 
up, but they forced me to do it by beating 
me some more. Then a new voice said: 
‘It will be better if you decide to sign the 
declaration, or we'll kill you like a dog. 
Nobody, not even the Gringos, can prevail 
against us Communists. If you die, nobody 
will pay any attention.’ 

“When I again refused to sign, I received 
a blow on my right ear that knocked me 
down. The fellow who had been question- 
ing me said: ‘We’re not getting anywhere 
this way, and we're going to kill him.’ Cruz 
Wer then questioned me some more, and 
finally said: ‘Get on with this fellow.’ 

“Question. Where did they take you next? 

“Answer. They took me to a big box into 
which they put salt and water and ordered 
me to walk through this liquid. My feet 
had become enormous from the beatings, 
and I suffered unbearable pain from the salt 
in the lacerations in my feet. 

“When they finally decided this was use- 
less, they took me to another place and 
told me to stand up. When I tried to sit 
on the floor becavfse of the pain in.rhy feet, 
I received light blows to the groin, as if to 
warn me that I'd better stand up. 

“Eventually they let me lie down, and 
I began to wonder if they were torturing 
someone else, and I could hear cries and 
questions and threats. One of my torturers 
said: ‘This — is listening.’ The next thing, 
they seized my head. They put tubes into 
my ears and forced in a liquid that burned 
intensely. After that I couldn’t hear any- 
thing, perhaps for hours. ; 

“When I finally began to regain my hear- 
ing, somebody said: ‘We’ve done a lot to him. 
If this dies here, we'll get the devil for 
it. Go and dress him and bring him with 
the others.’ So they untied my hands. 

“Question. So your tortures finally were 
over? 

“Answer. They were going to put my 
clothes on me, when one of them said: ‘Let’s 
put him in the water again.’ So they did it, 
for nearly 2 minutes. When they saw that 
I was starting to get water in my lungs, they 
took me out of the trough and turned an 
electric fan on my back and threw water on 
me. 

“When I started to shiver, one of them 
said: ‘Don’t be a brute; that will give him 
pneumonia.’ The other answered: ‘Let him 
die; that’s why we are paid.’ 

“I couldn’t dress myself, as I couldn’t move 
my left side. So a policeman dressed me. 
They took me downstairs, where there were 
several other prisoners. They threw me into 
a jeep, and tossed a canvas over me, and we 
started the long trip to Mexico. 

“Question. What other prisoners were with 
you? 

“Answer. When we reached Talisman, on 
the border, I found that they were Guillermo 
Davila Cordova, the lawyer; Gabriel Fernan- 
dez, the industrialist; Dr. Palacios; and Mr. 
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Villatoro. I don’t know who all the others 
were who had been in prison with me, but 
according to the newspapers several were ex- 
pelled to Honduras and El Salvador. 

“Question. When you were tortured, did 
they question you about a revolutionary plot 
against the Government, in which the 
United States was alleged to have been in- 
volved? 

“Answer. Not at all, although publicly 
later the Government accused me of having 
been involved in a plot. 

“Question. Did you have any part in the 
plot that the Government said existed? 

“Answer. No. I consider the plot to have 
been the invention of the Government. 

“Question. Is the Government afraid of 
revolutionary plots? 

“Answer. Yes. The men in the Govern- 
ment have a persecution complex. 

“Question. When you were in prison, did 
anybody try to arrange for your release? 

“Answer. Yes; my wife appealed to the 
courts for a writ of habeas corpus, but she 
could get no information from the police as 
to my whereabouts. Furthermore, the po- 
lice did not return the personal effects they 
had taken from me, including a gold watch, 
$184 in cash, a gold ring, a fountain pen, 
and my identification documents. They 
robbed me of all of it. And they denied that 
I was a prisoner, although my wife, along 
with about 500 other persons, had seen me 
arrested. 

“Question. After reaching the Mexican 
border, where did you go? 

“Answer. We went to Tapachula, a short 
distance away. I was in bed there for 25 
days. I was helped by some charitable peo- 
ple who brought me a doctor and paid for 
my medicines. My roommate, Dr. Palacios, 
attended me constantly. Thanks to his care 
and to the help of friendly Guatemalans and 
Mexicans, I saved my feet, which had been 
at the point of becoming gangrenous. 

“Question. Do you still have scars from 
your tortures? 


“Answer. Yes. There are perinfinent scars 
on my feet and my back. My right ear is 
very bad. My lungs are delicate as the re- 
sult of the near drownings. My legs are 
shaky, and I suffer severe coughing spells. 
However, my lack of money keeps me from 
getting proper nourishment and medical 
attention. 

“Question. Do you have a job here in 
Mexico City? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Why not? 


“Answer. I had thought the Mexicans, in 
accordance with treaties of asylum, would 
immediately give me documents permitting 
me to work. But it has not worked out that 
way. I have been trying to obtain necessary 
documents, but the officials won't give me 
permission to work. 

“Question. How extensive is Communist 
influence in Guatemala? 

“Answer. Guatemalan communism is in- 
ternational communism. There is the major 
center for new ramifications of communism 
in America. From there, foreign amd 
Guatemalan agents of communism are going 
out to all countries. It is certain that every 
Guatemalan diplomatic minister and consul 
isan agent. Furthermore, the organizations 
formed in Mexico, Chile, and other countries 
under the name ‘Friends of Guatemala’ are 
centers of Communist agitation, and soon 
they will go into full action. 

“Question. About how many Communists 
are there in Guatemala? 

“Answer. I couldn’t answer that question 
satisfactorily, but I can assure you that al- 
most all the public officials take advantage 
of Communist ideology to use their official 
positions for graft. The Communist bosses 
from abroad operate secretly. The native 
Communist leaders number about 30, located 
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in Congress and in the unions. Others are 
fellow travelers. 

“Question. It is said that Colonel Arbenz 
is not himself a Communist, but is under the 
influence of Communists. Is this true? 

“Answer. The truth is that he is a puppet 
who performs according to the will of the 
Communists. They prefer to have it that 
way, instead of holding the reins of power. 

“Question. How about the army? 

“Answer. The Army is dominated by Com- 
munist officers and it supports the govern- 
ment unconditionally as long as it is paid so 
juicily for that attitude. ‘Through the rank 
and file there is a large espionage system 
that has sown distrust and maintains uncon- 
ditional support of the Communist regime 
of Arbenz. The Guatemalan Army is mer- 
cenary and immoral. 

“Question. How many of the army officers 
are Communists? 

“Answer. Aside from those whose instruc- 
tion has been rushed along recently, I don’t 
believe there are many ideological Commu- 
nists. But there are a great number of 
fellow travelers and of men devoted to com- 
munism because it has given them all kinds 
of advantages and immunities. 

“Question. Is there any possibility of an 
Army revolt if Arbenz continues to support 
communism? 

“Answer. If the Army has not rebelled 
against the Communists, it is because no- 
body has offered to pay more. 

“Question. Does the Arbenz government 
have the support of the majority of the 
people? 

“Answer. No. The Government supports 
itself on a base of terror. 

“Question. Then how did Colonel Arbenz 
get elected? 

“Answer. He reached office through com- 
pulsions applied to the illiterates, whom 
they made to vote several time in dif- 
ferent places. The legal victory was won 
by Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, an opposition 
candidate. 

“Question. What is the remedy for the 
situation in Guatemala? 

“Answer. When there are rate, you have to 
kill them. I am convinced that we are face 
to face with a criminal organization which 
holds on to power and that, to exterminate 
it, there is just one powder. 

“Question. Taking into account the prej- 
udice throughout Latin America against in- 
tervention, what can and should the United 
States Government do? 

“Answer. I am convinced that nothing ef- 
fective can come out of conferences of the 
American nations. With respect to just what 
the United States can do, I believe that 
Nation has the duty of pulling out the evil 
by its roots. 

“The Guatemalan people are not asking 
for an armed effort from any country. But 
they hope their leaders will be equipped in 
some effective way so they can equip the peo- 
ple with war materials to accomplish the 
expulsion of those who have been guilty of 
treason by permitting foreign Communists 
to control the Government—a practical in- 
tervention by Russia in Guatemala. I 
believe categorically that it is necessary to 
have a machine gun in order to take action 
against the arms brought from Russia. 
Someone has to give this help.” 

When torturing Mr. Davila Cérdova, the 
secret police used different techniques from 
those applied to Mr. de Cérdoba Monzén. 
But their brutality was apparent through- 
out, and their purpose was the same. 

Here is Mr. Davila Cérdova'’s account of 
what they did to him, along with his ap- 
praisal, as a lawyer, of the Guatemalan 
situation: 


“Question. Mr. Davilla Cérdova, what hap- 
pened to you in Guatemala City on January 
22 of this year? 

“Answer. In the afternoon, after I closed 
my office for the day and was about to get 
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into my car, I was assaulted by 10 policemen. 
They forced me violently into their car, 
handcuffed me and blindfolded me. Then 
they took me to the central headquarters 
of the civil . 

“Question What happened there? 

“Answer. They took all my personal effects, 
and I was thrown into a subterranean cell. 
I remained there, bound on the floor and 
unable to move, for 5 days. During those 
5 days I was subjected to terrible tortures. 

“Question. What kind of tortures? 

“Answer. They applied electric shocks to 
my body. The applied a steel band to my 
head which caused such pressure on my 
brain that I lost consciousness. 

“Question. Where were these things done? 

“Answer. These tortures were applied every 
3 or 4 hours in a special room at the top of 
the civil-guard headquarters, where they 
took me from my cell. 

“Question. What happened at the end of 
those 5 days? 

“Answer. When I was in a half-dead con- 
dition, I was taken to the Mexican frontier 
in a strongly guarded automobile of the civil 
guard and at the frontier they threw me 
out of Guatemalan territory. 

“Question. Could you identify the men 
who tortured you? 

“Answer. No; because throughout my time 
in prison I was tightly blindfolded and kept 
in handcuffs, and those things were not 
taken off until a few minutes before we 
reached the Mexican border. 

“Question. Were others arrested and tor- 
tured? 

“Answer. When they finally took off the 
blindfold, I saw that five other prisoners 
had come with me and that they bore on 
their bodies horrible marks of the tortures 
they had undergone. On one of these men, 
Horacio de Cérdoba Monz6, the injuries 
were so bad that he could not walk, because 
his feet were completely useless. 

“Question. Where did you go after reach- 
ing the Mexican border? 

“Answer. Once we reached the Mexican 
frontier, we succeeeded in dragging ourselves 
to Talisman, where the Mexican immigra- 
tion station its located. We presented our- 
selves there, begging for asylum. They made 
@ record of the case of each one of us, and 
then told us we should go to Tapachula, a 
larger town near by, to await the decision of 
the Mexican Government. 

“Question. How long were you in Tapa- 
chula? 

“Answer. We spent about a month in 
Tapachula, while the injuries resulting from 
the tortures healed. 

“Question. Were you molested there, too? 

“Answer. We were the objects of hostile 
demonstrations organized by Communist 
elements, in agreement with the consul of 
Guatemala stationed there. That evil man, 
following instructions from his Government, 
threatened us constantly, with the complic- 
ity of the head of the immigration office. 
Several times he tried to have us kidnaped 
and thrown back across the border so we 
would be shot. 

“Question. What finally happened to you? 

“Answer. After repeated requests we were 
informed that we would be permitted to 
come to Mexico City on February 23. Since 
then, we have been trying to get them to 
document us as political exiles, so that we 
can find work with which to make a living. 

“Question. How many Guatemalans came 
to Mexico City with you? 

“Answer. All of those who arrived at the 
frontier with me came to Mexico City. And 
so far we have been having a great deal of 
trouble trying to get documentation as po- 
litical exiles. 

“Question. Why is that? 

“Answer. It appears that the hand of the 
Gautemalan Government is itself 
felt, even here. According to what they 
told us in the immigration office here, the 
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chief, in spite of the records of ovr Cases 
made in Talisman, is slowing up action t 
ing to get other evidence about us throug, 
the Secretariat of Foreign Relations. (Mr 
Davila Cordova now has given up hig at. 
tempts to obtain documentation and has ler, 
Mexico.] 

“Question. Is the present Government 
Gautemala a democracy? 

“Answer. It is not a democracy or anything 
resembling one. It is Practically a Com. 
munist dictatorship. That is to Say, it js 
a dictatorship exercised by elements ruling 
the state, just as in Russia and in the coun. 
tries that now find themselves back of the 
Iron Curtain. 

“Question. Is the Government of Guate. 
mala honest? 

“Answer. In that government there {s no 
such thing as honesty. All of the head 
men are devoting themselves to self-enrich. 
ment by looting the public treasury. Its 
being done to such a degree that some of 
them—whom I can name—in 3 years haye 
amassed fortunes of millions of dollars, 

“Question. How about President Arbenz) 

“Answer. He has deposited large sums of 
money in banks in Switzerland, while the 
people are confronted by misery and are bur. 
dened with taxes and contributions. A large 
part of the public treasury also is being used 
for Communist propaganda in neighboring 
countries of Central America. 

“Question. Are there many secret police in 
Guatemala? 

“Answer. In Guatemala there has been 
organized a varitable secret police in imita- 
tion of the Russian Cheka, with foreign in- 
structors—Czechs, Poles, and Red Spaniards 
from Mexico. 

“Question. What is the job of those secret 
police? 

“Answer. They watch closely every person 
whom they consider unfavorable to the 
regime. They investigate everything that he 
does. 

“Question. Did the secret police watch 
you? 

“Answer. I was watched closely by them 
for more than 2 years. My office constantly 
was surrounded by secret-pclice agents, and 
many times people were interrogated after 


“leaving my office. 


“Question. Are life and property safe in 
Guatemala? 


“Answer. At present, there is neither secu- 
rity of life nor the guaranty of one’s right 
to private property. In order to avoid at- 
tempts against one’s life, a person has to 
avoid going out at night. The agrarian re- 
form law and the special laws relating t 
urban property, enacted recently by the gov- 
ernment, make it possible to seize the prop- 
erty of any individual or company without 
any responsibility. 

“Question. Does justice exist there now? 

“Answer. Speaking as a lawyer, I can say 
that justice has practically disappeared from 
Guatemala. The judicial power, although 
it is supposed to be politically independent, 
has been placed in the hands of ad hoc ele- 
ments holding office at the will of the Gov- 
ernment, which on its part acts according t 
the wishes of a Communist-dominated Con- 
gress. Thus, every action of justice is in- 
effective and negative, obeying the will of 
the Communist element. 

“Question. How strong is the Guatemalan 
Communist Party, which calls itself the 
Guatemalan. Labor Party? 

“Answer. I don’t know how many members 
that party has, but I am sure that its leaders 
are not more than 30 or 40 Communists. The 
rest are Indians, peasants, and laborers— 
people who are not very intelligent. They 
are the victims of exploitation by the Com- 
munist leaders. They support the present 
Government, which in turn patronizes them. 
They lack public sympathy, and in general 
the people of Guatemala are hostile to them. 
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“Question. Do you think President Arbeng 
is a Communist? 

“answer. He is certainly a Communist. If 
he is not indoctrinated, he is under the in- 
fuence of a group of native Communists and 
fellow travelers who have been indoctrinated 
in Mexico end in countries back of the Iron 
curtain, who obey direct instructions from 
Moscow, transmitted by direct agents and 
through the Soviet Embassy in Mexico. Con- 
tinually, the Communists Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez, José Manuel Fortuny, and Leo- 
nardo Castillo Flores go back of the Iron 
curtain to receive orders. They are financed 
py funds from the Guatemalan Government. 

“Question. How about President Arbenz’ 

4fe? 
ve aawer. Sefiora Maria Vilanova de Arbenz 
fs a Communist. By means of various col- 
jaborators in her service, she has charge of 
indoctrination in the hospitals, social-service 
centers, charitable institutions, and schools. 

“Question. Does the Arbenz regime have 
the support of the majority of the people? 

“answer. In my opinion, it does not. 
Quite to the contrary, the public, and espe- 
cially the intelligent people, are hostile. This 
hostility remains latent and does not let its 
full extent become apparent, because of the 
fear which the secret police have instilled 
in the people. Nobody feels safe under their 
constant threat. 

“Question. If most of the people are 
against him, how did Colonel Arbenz get 
elected? 

“answer. He won the Presidency through 
the fraudulent maneuvers of his predecessor, 
President Juan José Arévalo, Furthermore, 
the people blame Arbenz as the principal 
planner of the assassination of his rival for 
the Presidency, Col. Francisco Javier 
Arana, then chief of the armed forces, a very 
popular person. Arévalo needed Arbenz to 
continue carrying out the Communist pro- 
gram that Moscow had entrusted to him. 

“Question. Why don’t the people throw 
out the Communists? 

“Answer. The anti-Communist people of 
Guatemala, who constitute the majority, 
cannot overthrow that pro-Communist gov- 
ernment because they lack every kind of 
resources that they would need in order to 
doit. The government of Arbenz is carefully 
keeping them from acquiring anything that 
would be dangerous. 

“Question. It has been said that Guate- 
mala is a Soviet beachhead in the Americas. 
Is that true? 


“Answer. I not only believe it, I am cer- 
tain that Guatemala is a Soviet beachhead, 
with the mission of implanting and propa- 
gating communism in the American Hemi- 
sphere. A proof of that is the attitude of 
the Arbenz government, which always pays 
attention to and sympathizes with Russian 
moves, in full cordiality toward the Soviets. 
Furthermore, there is its economic, social, 
and political orientation, which is contrary 
to American practices and every democratic 
concept. 


“Question. What should the United States 
do about the situation in Guatemala? 

“Answer. In my judgment, which is the 
judgment of the majority of Guatemalans, as 
4 necessity for its own defense, the United 
States should lend its cooperation to our 
people, by worthy and honorable means, in 
4 real and effective manner. It should sup- 
ply every kind of resource so as to enable the 
Guatemalans to overthrow and drive out 
the Soviet commrunism which, unfortunately 


for the country, hag taken possession of the 
government.” 
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Problems of the Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials from the 
Charleston Daily Mail, Charleston, W. 
Va., dated March 15, 1954, entitled 
“Pretty Soon No Market at All’; from 
Kanawha Commerce, Charleston, W. Va., 
of April 1954, entitled “Coal Industry 
Problems Are Complex”; and from the 
Charleston Gazette dated May 1, 1954, 
entitled “Coal Industry Must Try Self- 
Help Before Appealing to Government”: 
{From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of 

March 15, 1954] 


Pretry Soon No MARKET aT ALL 


Like most West Virginians who recognize 
our stake in the coal industry we are con- 
cerned over the importation of residual oil 
from Venezuela. It is unlikely that Vene- 
zuelan oil is the major problem of the coal 
business or that a complete prohibition 
would rescue it from the doldrums. But in 
the present state of the industry, any relief 
might help a lot, and we can understand 
why industry and union alike would grasp 
at small comforts, 

But as they do, we could wish that they 
would display a little higher regard for con- 
sistency. If it is a good thing for the United 
States to prohibit the importation of Vene- 
zuelan oil, there is nothing wrong with the 
Belgians erecting a barrier against the impor- 
tation of American coal. That is what the 
Belgians have done, and the coal industry 
is protesting vigorously. 

That is the trouble with these attempts 
to secure an immediate economic advantage 
by legislating what the market would not 
allow. It is not necessary to revive the 
ancient argument over free versus restricted 
trade to point out that it is, alas, a game 
that 2 or 4 or 20 can play. 

You cut off my market, and in turn I'll 
cut off yours by sundown tomorrow. It 
doesn’t take much of this to wreck the mar- 
ket completely. 





---— 


[From Kanawha Commerce, Charleston, 
W. Va., of April 1954] 
CoaL INDUSTRY ProsLEMs ARE COMPLEX 


Everyone knows that the coal industry 
is presently in bad shape. In West Virginia, 
the first State in the Union in production, 
this is a serious problem which cannot be 
minimized from any angle. 

But we confess our inability to join the 
emotional excitement over residual imports 
as the devil in the woodshed. This is a fine 
cliché, especially in a political year, but the 
troubles of the coal industry can’t be so 
simply defined. 

Last year’s residual-oil imports were re- 
ported as 128 million barrels or the fuel 
equivalent of 30 million tons of coal. But 
that’s still only slightly more than 7 percent 
of the national coal production. In West 
Virginia, which produces about one-fourth 
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of the national tonnage, the fuel equivalent 
would Be about 7.5 million tons. 

Now, we don’t mean to make light of 30 
million tons of coal on the national scene, 
or 7.5 million tons in West Virginia’s pro- 
duction. Every little bit helps. But there's 
no help in exaggeration, If all fuel tonnage 
were recaptured by coal in shutting out resid- 
ual oil (assuming that it would be), it is 
doubtful whether the industry or public, as 
a whole, would be aware of it unless they 
were told. 

No, most of the problems of the coal indus- 
try are far older, bigger, and more complex 
than residual oil. They include the historic 
existence of production facilities far beyond 
the normal market requirements, the com- 
pletely competitive nature of the producing 
companies, the pricing of coal out of many 
fuel markets as the result of higher and 
higher wage scales (about 60 percent of coal 
costs) and higher and higher transportation 
costs, with the resultant pressure for more 
and more mechanization to replace the high- 
cost factor of human labor. 

These and other lesser problems make up 
the dilemma of the coal industry. They may 
be new to those whose business careers go 
back only 20 years. But those whose span 
of experience is longer recognize all these 
troubles as familiar ones. They have not 
shown up for most of the past two decades 
because, since 1938, this Nation has been 
under defense and war egonomies, with ab- 
normal coal requirements. The current 
move toward normal markets brings them to 
light once more, and even more quickly, be- 
cause there has been, during the past 8 years, 
such a noticeable shift by industrial users 
from coal to lower cost fuels. 

All authorities agree that the long range 
outlook for the coal industry is good. But 
the outlook for employment in coal produc- 
tion is not so good. That eventuality might 
as well be faced. It is doubtful whether 
West Virginia will ever again see as many 
persons employed in the actual coal produc- 
tion process as formerly. Mechanization to 
the nth degree is here or on its way and 
has been forced, perhaps much sooner than 
otherwise would have been the case, by high 
production costs, particularly labor, 

What we must now do in West Virginia is 
bend our efforts toward absorbing this loss of 
coal production employment in new industry 
which will process this coal at or near the 
point of production, thus eliminating also 
the heavy transportation costs. Such a pro- 
gram is not an easy one. But it is the prime 
solution. And it will require a cooperative 
and favorable attitude of labor, government, 
and finance if it is to succeed. 

Nothing is to be gained by name calling or 
blame calling now. The situation calls for 
hard thinking and hard work. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
May 1, 1954] 
Coal Inpustry Must Try Se_r-HeLp BEForEe 
APPEALING TO GOVERNMENT 


For too long we have been sitting around 
and only bewailing our sick coal industry. 
Finally the leaders in the coal business have 
decided to do something about it and there 
is much to indicate that they can succeed. 

The great coal industry was built by pio- 
neers who asked help from no one but met 
and overcame difficulties by employment of 
their own energy and intelligence. The 
game spirit could get it out of its present 
difficulties. To throw itself on the Govern- 
ment now would prove weakening. That 
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should be only a last, desperate, and final 
resort. 

The taxpayers are burdened with subsi- 
dies that could have been avoided or 
handled more intelligently. The tendency 
now is to run to Uncle Sam for help when- 
ever an industry meets difficult conditions. 
The taxpayer pays the bill and the industry 
affected is seldom benefited in the end. 

The governors of the coal-producing States 
have set up a permanent fuels conference. 
Because of the caliber of the men concerned 
there is every indication that the executive 
committee named will prove active and re- 
sourceful. The only fear is that there will 
be too much preventable delay. 

There is no way to know what the plans 
of the committee may be but we hope it 
will first try to bail the coal business out of 
its trouble without running to the Govern- 
ment to bear the burden. If John L. Lewis, 
chief of the United Mine Workers, is ap- 
pealing to the Government for subsidies 
for the coal business that will be giving up 
without trying. 

All can agree with Lewis when he says 
that the international situation “makes it 
mandatory that the American coal industry 
be kept strong and efficient in order to meet 
the fuel and energy needs of our Nation and 
of our allies.” Lewis could well join with 
the fuels conferees in trying to work the 
business out of its difficulties. That could 
be done without clashing. 

Some of the finest business brains in the 
country are identified with the coal indus- 
try. It at least must try to work out a solu- 
tion for its difficulties before it appeals to 
the Government. 

There are other things the matter with 
the coal industry besides the competition 
of residual oil. 





People’s Press Conference Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include introductory statements made 
by me on May 30 when my colleague, 
Hon. Georce H. BEnpeR, and I appeared 
on a television program on station 
WEWS, Cleveland, sponsored by the 
Cleveland League of Women Voters, en- 
titled “People’s Press Conference Pro- 
gram,” during which program members 
of the league asked questions relating to 
congressional budgetary reforms. 

The statements follow: 

It is certainly refreshing to see that re- 
sponsible citizen groups of the country such 
as the League of Women Voters are taking 
an active interest in the financial affairs 
of our country. It is particularly gratifying 
that women everywhere are taking increas- 
ing interest in public affairs today. Wom- 
en's interest is responsible for the increasing 
number of women who are Members of the 
House and Senate. And I feel that there 
will be more women Members in future Con- 
gresses. Good government is merely good 
housekeeping, especially in financial affairs. 
A housewife will exceed the budget to pre- 
serve the life of a family member; likewise 
a nation may, in time of crisis, be required 
to exceed its budget to protect and maintain 
its own survival. 
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Any consideration of the national budget 
must take into full account the kind of 
world we live in and that aggressive com- 
munism is on the march and indeed is 
threatening everything we Americans hold to 
be as dear as life itself. Money has no value 
or meaning unless it is accompanied by in- 
dividual liberty and human freedom. The 
fundamental issue before our Nation today 
is whether or not we will retain the indi- 
vidual liberties and basic human freedoms 
upon which our Nation was founded. 

The trend today is dangerously mindful of 
events which took place in Moscow just be- 
fore the Bolsheviks seized total power in 
1918. The landed gentry and financial aris- 
tocracy in Moscow were only interested in 
preserving their own physical comforts and 
privileged way of life. You and I know the 
results. The Bolsheviks liquidated the land- 
ed gentry and the financial aristocracy, 
seized total power and set upon a course cal- 
culated to enslave all mankind. It is the 
threat of these same Bolsheviks which causes 
the crisis our Nation faces today. 

By and large, the defense posture of the 
United States is now predicated on a pre- 
determined budget made up by Mr. Dodge 
which takes into account only the fact that 
the Republican administration committed it- 
self to cut so many billions of dollars from 
the national budget. In my opinion, the 
only way our defense budget should be de- 
termined is upon a cold calculation of what 
is required to defend the long-range security 
interests of the United States. 

Once we have determined what must be 
done to preserve our Nation and to aid those 
of our allies who are willing to stand up 
against the international Communist con- 
spiracy, only then will we be in a position 
to put before the American people an hon- 
est budget—a budget which assures them 
that our way of life will be adequately pro- 
tected. 

I look upon the United States as one 
family—I believe no expense is too great to 
preserve that family. I also believe in the 
proportionate share of the cost in accordance 
with the means of each member of that 
family to pay in order to fully protect and 
preserve that grand family. 

The administration has not done this—it 
is seeking to put the major burden on the 
little man while at the same time decreasing 
the responsibility of those who can best af- 
ford the expenditures necessary to adequate- 
ly defend the Nation, 





Too Little and Too Late? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who has made an 
extensive study of the housing situation 
in the United States, along with may- 
ors of 17 other American cities, has stat- 
ed that he believes “the housing program 
recommended to the Congress may well 
be too little and too late” and that now 
is the time for decisive action in provid- 
ing slum-clearances measures and hous- 
ing needs to meet our growing popula- 
tion. The enclosed article from the 
June 1954 issue of Democratic Digest 
gives a few examples and reasons for 
Mayor Clerk’s conclusions: 
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Too Lrrrtz anp Too LATE—THe Hovsing 
ProcraM THAT PLEASES No Ong 


“The Eisenhower housing program,” com. 
ments one Washington observer, « 
Senator Taft look like a Socialist.” 

“Five years ago,” this observer adds, “Taft 
was for 135,000 public-housing units a year 
Eisenhower comes up with only 35,000 units, 
Senator Taft used to say we needed at east 
@ million and a half new houses a year. The 
Eisenhower crowd is settling for only a mil. 
lion. I neved thought I'd see Eisenhower 
that far to the right of Taft.” 

There are a great many people around the 
country who are worried about the Eisen. 
hower housing program. Mayors are worried 
about how they are to rid their cities of 
slums without Federal help. Home builders 
are worried that the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration is content to let the rate of con. 
struction fall below the levels of recent 
years, which would mean a serious slump 
in the building industry. Southerners ang 
westerners, far from the great lending cen. 
ters of the East, are worried that the Eisen. 
hower program will bring on higher interes, 
rates and a tighter money market. Veter. 
ans’ organizations are also worried about 
higher interest charges, and about the dilu. 
tion of the traditional preference veterans 
have received in getting Government help 
for their housing. 

The Republicans in Congress seem worried 
on a different count. They appear to be 
afraid that President Eisenhower has be- 
come a raving Socialist because of his pro- 
posal for continuing the low-rent public 
housing program. The fact that it is far 
smaller than the 50,000-unit minimum set in 
1949 by Senator Taft doesn’t seem to faze 
them. Nor do many of them seem aware that 
Senator Taft said, in January 1946, that 
“public housing is not socialistic by any 
stretch of the imagination.” 

Other Republicans, recalling that the 
President refused to raise his voice in pro- 
test in 1953 when Congress killed his public 
housing program, took @ more cynical view, 
“You know how it is when you're in the 
White House. You've got to look like you're 
pushing public housing. But Ike won't really 
fight for this one.” 

One of the leading Republicans in the 
House went so far as to observe that “the 
public housing program is a racket. It is ab- 
solutely resulting in dirty, filthy places for 
people to live in.” 

Thus, when the housing program reached 
Congress it was up to the Democrats to lead 
the fight for the President's program. When 
the roll was called, House Democrats sup- 
ported the President 2 to 1, while the House 
Republicans voted 3 to 1 against their own 
President. 

But it wasn’t only the defeat of public 
housing that was causing concern among the 
housing experts. There were other worri- 
some aspects of the Eisenhower program, 
among which were disquieting signs that the 
mortgage bankers had played a dominant 
role in shaping the Eisenhower housing pol- 
icies. There were many who recalled that one 
of the President's intimates is Aksel Nielsen, 
a Colorado mortgage banker (and former 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Associa 
tion), whose ranch Eisenhower visited just 
after the Republican convention in 1952, and 
again during his extended 1953 summer va- 
cation. They recalled also that Nielsen had 
been given a prominent position on the 
President's Housing Advisory Commission 
which developed the Eisenhower program. 

Those who follow the housing field closely 
identify the mortgage bankers and other 
lenders with two main ideas: High interest 
rates (which mean greater income for them, 
but higher costs to the home buyer); and 4a 
“economy of scarcity” in the housing field. 

But the statistics show that keeping the 
volume of new housing at a peak level, {a 
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m being an evil, is a must if we are ever 
atch up with the backlog of substandard 
housing and keep up with our growing year- 
to-year new housing needs. Families living 
in comfortable homes may not be aware of 
the shocking facts revealed by the housing 
census of 1950: 

A total of 15 million homes were Classi- 
fied as substandard. 

Over 2 million urban homes are so dilapi- 
dated as to require replacement. 

An additional 5 million urban homes lack 
proper plumbing or running water. 

Two million farm homes have serious de- 
fciencies, another million and a half are 

sbstandard. 

a if we were to try to replace or re- 
habilitate the substandard houses at the 
rate of a half million a year, it would take 
go years to complete the national job, 20 
ears to take care of the nonfarm homes. 

Coupling the backlog of substandard hous- 
ing with the year-to-year requirements, one 

ofessor of city planning from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania sets the minimum re- 
quirement for new housing at between 2 
and 24 million new homes every year. 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers believes that 1,400,000 must be built each 
year. Next to these figures, the administra- 
tion goal of only 1 million units seems piti- 
fully inadequate. 

About the most effective way of control- 
ling the amount of new housing is to con- 
trol the amount of housing credit available. 
In recent years, the mere existence of Fan- 
nie May (the colloquial name for the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, the 
Government’s agency for buying up the 
slower-moving mortgages) has eased the 
money market considerably. There are 
many who believe that ‘Fannie May has 
teen largely responsible for the housing 
boom of the last few years. Now the Eisen- 
hower administration proposes to liquidate 
Fannie May and pave the way for turning 
over this mortgage-buying facility to the 
mortgage bankers and other lenders. Under 
the procedure proposed by the Eisenhower 
administration, it appears that the money 
lenders will end up with the stock owner- 
ship of the new Fannie May, but the home 
buyer will have footed most or all of the 
bill. 

But the most worrisome thing about this 
arangement, many believe, is that the new 
Fannie May will end up in the hands of 
those who want to throttle down the rate 
of new home building. It also gives the 
money lenders enormous power to control 
interest rates. What this boils down to is 
less housing at higher cost. . 

On top of this, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration seems willing, if not eager, to help 
boost interest rates. In the past, interest 
charges for housing involving Government 
help have been kept low partly because of 
rigid limits specified. by Congress, and partly 
by the determination of the Democratic 
administration to keep these charges at a 
minimum. The Eisenhower administration 
had only been in office a few months, how- 
ever, when interest rates on veterans loans 
Were raised from 4 to 44% percent. 

This year, the administration wanted to 
go even further. It sought to wrest from 
Congress much of its traditional control 
over interest rates, and asked for a blank 
check to raise interest rates an additional 
1 percent—with the possibility of further in- 
creases in the future. Toa veteran planning 
the purpose of a $10,000 home, this would 
add $1,325—roughly the cost of an added 
bedroom—to the total cost. 

Over and above these high-interest rate 
nape Was an even more basic ob- 

n Republican-housing program. 
lke the Republican tax bill, there seemed 
to be little in it for the 4 families out of 
5 with incomes of less than $6,000 a year. 
The only provisions for the lowest income 
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families—low-rent public housing—were 
killed outright by the House. And most of 
the liberalizations of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance would benefit only those with moder- 
ately high incomes. The family with a 
$4,000 income is caught in the middle. Its 
income is too high for low-rent public hous- 
ing, even if it were available, and too low 
to meet the monthly housing cost for the 
average FHA house or apartment. 

There is, of course, the experimental pro- 
gram for building $7,600 houses ($8,600 in 
high-cost areas) with a 100 percent Govern- 
ment loan guaranty and a 40-year payment 
period. 

Democrats point out that these houses 
cannot possibly be a solution for the truly 
low-income families. The monthly cost of 
purchasing and maintaining these homes will 
be between $67 and $75—which would call for 
a yearly income of between $4,000 and $4,500, 
far out of range for the families displaced 
by slum clearance, to whom these houses 
are limited. 

Some experts have pointed out that the 
biggest loophole in this low-cost housing 
scheme is the high interest and service 
charges planned by the administration. Al- 
though the 40-year payment period sounds 
like a benefit to the low-income family, 
what it actually does is to drag out these 
high charges over a longer period of time, so 
that in order to buy one of these $7,600 
houses, a family will have to pay $10,675— 
far more than the cost of the house itself— 
in interest and service charges. 

While supporting the President's public 
housing program, House Democrats ham- 
mered away at other parts of the program 
they found wanting. Texas’ Wricut Part- 
MAN successfully led a move to eliminate the 
administration’s blank check authority to 
raise interest rates. 

North Carolina's Congressman CHARLES 
DEANE added an amendment continuing aid 
for farm housing, which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had sought to end. 

Alabama’s Congressman ALBERT RaIns 
sought to continue Fannie Mae in its present 
form, and to prevent its control by the 
mortgage bankers. 

And New Jersey’s Hucn Appontzio pointed 


-out that the administration proposes to kill 


the one section in the present law designed 
to give special] attention to housing prob- 
lems of minority groups. 

Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who had been active in studying the hous- 
ing situation along with other major-city 
mayors, summed up America’s housing prob- 
lem, and the program put forward by the 
Eisenhower administration to meet it: 

“We mayors look around us,” he said, “and 
see the housing in our cities aging and de- 
teriorating, while at the same time our popu- 
lation grows and our housing needs increase. 
This is the time for decisive action. I be- 
lieve that the housing program recommend- 
ed to the Congress may well be too little and 
too late.” 





Memorial Day 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OFr NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES) 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Memo- 
rial Day 1954 has come and gone, but 
the real meaning of this day will not be 
forgotten so soon. The noted columnist 
Walter Winchell has written a master- 
ful essay on the meaning of this annual 
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observance at the present time. I am 
happy to insert it into the Recorp and 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
this excellent article which was pub- 
lished in the New York Daily Mirror on 
May 28, 1954. It reads as follows: 

A Day To REMEMBER 

(By Walter Winchell) 


This is a world of intense anxieties and 
profound tensions. Consequently, paying 
homage to the supreme fortitude and bright 
glory represented by Memorial Day seems 
almost an ironic absurdity. When some 
nations have the unlimited capacity to de- 
stroy and the uncontrollable ambition to 
conquer—solemn tributes to those who vol- 
unteered the last full measure of devotion 
for peace—suggest a taunt rather than a 
hope. Nevertheless, this enduring reverence 
for our honored warriors is one of the Na- 
tion’s most compelling attributes. This 
national salute has an inspiring musical 
quality—like the sound of muffied drum- 
beats. The fearful vision of a world in ruins 
is mercifully superseded by the towering 
faith and valor of Americans whose sacri- 
fices have been shaped in the image of a 
great democracy. 

The meanings of our memorial are subtle 
and manifest as well as personal and na- 
tional. They are represented by a country’s 
vast natural resources and potential power. 
A lavishly endowed nation washed by oceans 
and warmed by faith. They are exemplified 
by the grandeur of our historical accom- 
plishments—the vigor and vision of pioneers. 
They are illustrated by constitutional priv- 
ileges, wheat-laden fields, or Broadway's 
glittering canyon. They are personified by 
the serene dignity of children reciting the 
pledge of allegiance. They are everlastingly 
symbolized by extraordinary deeds of little 
known Americans. It is a day to remember 
that freedom has never been gained without 
sacrifice nor preserved without courage. 


This is a time to rededicate ourselves to 
the knowledge that this nation represents a 
true miracle. It was fused by the common 
determination for liberty and united by the 
invincible partnership of hope and valor. 
Many Americans endured incredible hard- 
ships while being sustained by idealism. 
The aspirations of the Mayflower compact, 
the challenging concepts of the Declaration 
of Independence, the brilliance of the Bill 
of Rights—encompass a proud tradition mo- 
tivated by respect for human dignity. 

The tyrants arrive and depart—and return 
again. There are times when it seems easier 
to succumb to cynicism than cling to hope. 
However, there is firmer logic and security 
in constantly renewing our pledge to the 
aspirations of those who served as a national 
shield—and strive to measure our devotion 
by the extent of their allegiance. Every 
schoolchild knows of the immense contribu- 
tions by the minute men. Of equal import- 
ance and validity is being aware of what they 
relinguished. Some were wealthy who sur- 
rendered material abundance for the burdens 
of arduous duties. Many exchanged per- 
sonal security for bitter peril. They traded 
the serenity. of farms for the pitiless torture 
of battlefields. They sacrificed almost every- 
thing for a hope. But they never surren- 
dered their conscience. 

This is a time to remember that progress 
rarely flourishes in the sun. It survives and 
surmounts recurring storms. Our pioneers 
subdued a wilderness and carved a civiliza- 
tion while men of little faith contended it 
could not endure. The War of Independ- 
ence lacked the unanimous support of colo- 
nists. The Constitution motivated a turbu- 
lent public controversy. There are compro- 
mises in the Declaration of Independence. 
And there are many in the world today who 
deride the Ten Commandments. 
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Progress has been achieved, despite the 
fearful and the vicious. And despite natural 
catastrophes and widespread indifference. 
Occasionally, advances are the result of 
gradual education. More often it is the con- 
sequence of a bitter victory. Tragically, the 
milestones of decency are tombstones of gal- 
lant fighters. 

Peace is a word which exists in all lan- 
guages. Peace, unfortunately, is presently 
almost nonexistent in every nation. If the 
future is the lengthened shadow of the 
past—then past agonies have ominous 
echoes. It seems almost a thousand years 
ago that this Nation was engaged in a tor- 
tuous struggle with the Axis. In retrospect, 
Hitler and Mussolini almost take on the as- 
pects of fictional characters. About 13 years 
have passed since the fateful Pearl Harbor 
attack—without 24 hours of global peace. 
China, Greece, Malaya, and Korea have been 
ravaged by war. Today it is Indochina. A 
former ally is now our foremost enemy. 
Some of our foes have become friends we 
cannot trust. Communism has gained a4 
beachhead in this hemisphere. The strong- 
est allies are having difficulty maintaining 
friendship. Diplomacy has become an inter- 
minable battle of propagandists. Nations 
have forgotten that there cannot be justice 
without respect, progress without friendship, 
and amity without unity. 

There are, of course, still appeasers among 
us who foolishly propose to rescue liberty by 
offering concessions to its foes. Their quest 
for peace means surrender to threats. And 
there are men of despair who limit the ca- 
pacity for human cooperation, since their 
minds are bounded by ancient tribual fron- 
tiers. Obviously, our warriors failed to gain 
the ultimate triumph: universal peace. But 
the measure of their victory is the enduring 
strength of our liberty. 

The titanic monuments tyrants erect to 
themselves inevitably survive their tyranny. 
But a democracy’s most impressive monu- 
ments are carved in fiesh and blood. The 
freedom in the heart of a child is more per- 
manent than all of Stalin's statues. 


This is a time for Washington to remem- 
ber that the fury of its political conflict is 
not as meaningful as the thunder of the in- 
ternational crisis. Radio-active dust is 
mightier than political mud. And far more 
terrifying. This is the age of the hydrogen 
bomb with its seemingly irresistible power. 
Its overwhelming destructive force is beyond 
the power of words or the calculations of 
statistics. Words do not breathe and statis- 
tics do not bleed. Russia has enslaved one- 
fourth of the world and one-third of its 
population. What this means in terms of 
terror and plunder, what this means in terms 
of men, women, and children—cannot be 
conveyed by a television camera or solved 
by the most astute cross-examination. 


The final cries of American fighting men 
have always been protests against tyranny. 
Weapons become obsolete and maps are 
changed. But the principles involved re- 
main constant: The issue between freedom 
and despotism was as clear at Bunker Hill as 
it was in Korea. Courage is now as essential 
to national survival as it was at Valley 
Forge. The faith of America is beyond the 
ravages of time. It is the source of our na- 
tional legacy and the mainspring of our na- 
tional life. It goes from one generation to 
another and from heart to heart. Freedom 
cannot be measured in days or years. The 
spirit has no calendar and the soul cannot 
tell time. The fight against Benedict Ar- 
nolds continues. Sacrifices of Yankee 
Doodlers in the 18th century made possible 
privileges Americans defended in the 20th. 
The road from Concord extends into every 
Main Street. This is a day to remember 
America’s torch-bearers who light the way 
and warm our hearts, 
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Turkey’s Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a release by the 
Turkish Embassy concerning the Prime 
Minister of Turkey, who is visiting in 
Washington this week. All of us are ex- 
tremely happy about the great progress 
that is being made by our good friends, 
the people of Turkey. Not only have 
they made great progress in a material 
way, but they have also developed one of 
the soundest and most stable democratic 
systems of government in the world to- 
day. Wecan take pleasure in the success 
of our friends and in the knowledge that 
we have been of some help to them in 
recent years. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TuRKEY’s Prime MINISTER ADNAN MENDERES 

On May 2, 1954, 93 percent of the eligible 
voters in Turkey went to the polls to reelect 
the Democratic Party for another term of 4 
years and to give a vote of confidence to 
Adnan Menderes, the Prime Minister of 
Turkey, who will be visiting Washington, 
D. C., from June 1 to 4. 

The number of votes cast was 9,095,617, an 
imposing figure for Turkey’s 23 million peo- 
ple. The Democrats won 503, the People’s 
Republican Party—main opposition—31, and 
the small Nation Party won only 5 seats. 

Celal Bayar was elected President of the 
Republic by unanimous vote of the Demo- 
cratic majority on May 14, 1954. Adnan 
Menderes, Premier since 1950, was appointed 
to form the new government. 

The new government, as announced in 
Ankara on May 17, 1954, and headed by Ad- 
nan Menderes, is made up of the following 
ministers: 

Deputy Premier and Minister of State: 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu, Ambassador and form- 
erly Turkey's permanent delegate to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Minister of State: Mukerrem Sarol, head 
of the Democratic Party organization in Is- 
tanbul. 

Minister of State: Osman Kapani, formerly 
Turkish delegate to the European Council. 

Justice: Osman Sevki Cicekdag (as be- 
fore). 

National Defense: Ethem Menderes (form- 
erly Interior). 

Interior: Dr. Namik Gedik (member of 
Parliament since 1950). 

Foreign Affairs: Prof. Puat Koprulu (as 
before). 

Finance: Hasan Polatkan (as before). 

Education: Celal Yardimci (formerly Min- 
ister of State). 

: Public Works: Kemal Zeytinoglu (as be- 
ore). 

Bconomy and Commerce: Sitki Yircali 
(formerly Industrial Development). 

Health and Social Welfare: Dr. Behcet Uz 
(onetime mayor of Izmir and Minister of 
Health). 

Customs and Monopolies: Emin Kalafat 
(as before). 

Agriculture: Nedim Okmen (as before). 

Communications: Muammer Cavusoglu 
won Secretary of the Ministry of Public 

or: > 
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Labor: Hayrettin Erkmen (as before) 
Industrial Development: Fethi Celikbag 


(formerly Bconomy and Commerce) , 

Turkish elections in general, ang the re. 
instatement of the Democratic Party we 
ceived wide acclaim in Turkey and abroad, 
The American press, with usual alertness on 
what is going cn in the world, gave wide Coy 
erage to Turkey's elections and indicateq its 
conviction, that with this election Turk. 
had come of age as one of the leading a 
mocracies of the world, 


Alongside with the larger metropolitan 
newspapers, small-town dailies, addressing 
themselves to the small communities, com. 
mented most favorably on the outcome of 
the Turkish elections. So far this office has 
received no less than 250 editorials from aj 
over the United States. 


The pro-West and pro-American Demo. 
cratic Party of Bayar and Menderes was 
formed in 1945; together with Fuat Kopruly, 
Foreign Minister, and Refik Koraltan, Presi- 
dent of the Turkish National Assembly, they 
are considered to be the founding fathers 
of democracy in Turkey. Opposing the 
strongly entrenched People’s Republican 
Party in the elections of 1946, the Democrats 
became a small minority in the Turkish Na. 
tional Assembly. Four years later they won 
by a landslide, repeating this performance 
in a more decided manner on May 2 of this 
year. 

The character of this victory is such that 
it leaves no doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
majority of the Turkish people are behing 
Bayar and Menderes. . 

Premier Menderes comes from a rich farm- 
ing district. The son of a wealthy cotton 
farmer, he has never given up farming. He 
was educated in.the American College of 
Izmir, and graduated from the Law School of 
the University of Ankara. Premier Menderes 
works hard and long, and with tireless 
energy. Blending East-West courteousness, 
he has a charming personality, is extremely 
polite and considerate; he attracts new re- 
cruits daily to his program of Turkey for the 
Best. In this we may consider him to be 
closest to Ataturk’s dream of a highly ad- 
vanced, prosperous, and peaceful Turkey, 
serving the rest of humanity at the same 
time. 

Menderes was born in 1899 at Aydin, near 
Izmir. His close touch with the people 
nearest to the soil no doubt instilled in him 
the full meaning of Ataturk’s slogan: “The 
real masters of Turkey are its farmers.” In 
point of fact, the Turkish farmer is better 
off today than at any other time in history, 
producing more, selling more, and buying 
more. A private enterpriser himself, Men- 
deres has given utmost encouragement 
industry and mining. The following figures 
may give an idea of the progress Turkey has 
made in the last 4 years: 

Turkey became world’s fourth wheat- 
grower. Production of cereals is 165 percent 
above the 1949 level. Production of coal has 
increased 41 percent; steel, 60 percent; cot- 
ton, 165 percent; chrome-ore production, 265 
percent; iron ore, 285 percent; and manga- 
nese, 2,165 percent. 

Adnan Menderes is the father of 3 children, 
2 sons and a daughter. The eldest son is of 
college age. The Premier is Turkey's No.1 
public speaker. Nearly all of his speeches 
are off-the-cuff. 

Menderes joined the Turkish national 
liberation movement at the close of World 
War I. As an early adherent to Kemal Ata- 
turk’s successful rebellion against injustice 
to Turkey, he is closely linked with the liber- 
ation of Izmir from military occupation. 
The mutual devotion between Menderes and 
President Bayar dates back to the days when 
the two men fought shoulder to shoulder 0 
liberate their homeland. 
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Today they are working together to achieve 
the high goals and ideals set by Ataturk 32 
yemeputy Prime Minister Fatin Zorlu who is 
accompanying Adnan Menderes, is a young 
career diplomat of outstanding ability. As 
Ambassador and permanent delegate to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, he has 
shown a high degree of initiative and spirit 
of cooperation with his colleagues on this 
world organization to maintain peace. Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Zorlu has 1 child, a 
daughter of 16 studying in Paris. 

Coming to Washington with the Prime 
Minister's party will be Edhem Menderes, 
Minister of National Defense. Although no 
relation of the Prime Minister, Edhem Men- 
deres was also born in Izmir in 1899, the 
same year as Premier Menderes. Formerly a 
jawyer, he is now an outstanding member of 
the Democratic Party, 

Mr. Orhan Eralp and Mr. Melih Esenbel, 
members of the party, are no strangers to 
Washington, having served at the Turkish 
Embassy in Washington in the capacity of 
first secretary and counselor, respectively. 





The Hydrogen Bomb and Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb by the 
Soviet Union has had a tremendous im- 
pact on American military policy. Dur- 
ing the years immediately following 
World War II the superiority of the 
Soviet Union in land forces was offset by 
the possession of the atomic bomb by 
the United States. The subsequent de- 
velopment of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons by both nations, however, has 
changed this condition entirely. The 
United States is now confronted with a 
potential enemy who possesses both the 
hydrogen bomb and superior land forces. 

As a result of this development, the 
United States policy of deterring Soviet 
aggression by threatening to retaliate 
with atomic weapons must now provide 
for the possibility of Soviet counter- 
retaliation. If the threat of Soviet 
counterretaliation offsets our threat of 
atomic-hydrogen retaliation in the first 
instance, then the free world is left at 
the mercy of the huge Communist land 
forces. Our task is to prove to the Soviet 
Union that we have the capacity and 
the determination to carry out the policy 
of “instant massive retaliation” in case 
of aggression. Only by doing this can 
we hope to deter the Soviet Union from 
committing aggression. Unless we are 
prepared to cope with the destruction 
of a possible hydrogen attack, we are 
openly inviting such an attack. 

Demonstrating our preparedness to 
suffer the consequences of using the 
hydrogen bomb is not an easy task. 
Films, still pictures, and other data on 
the 1952 hydrogen bomb, recently made 
public by Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Lewis Strauss, reveal the ap- 
palling nature of this weapon. The de- 
structive effect is tremendous—complete 
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destruction over an area of 33 square 
miles, severe to moderate damage over 
154 square miles, and light to unknown 
damage for 314 square miles. The fire 
and blast effects may be known to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other 
authorities, but to the layman they are 
incalculable. The same is true with 
regard to radiation effects. It is sig- 
nificant that the Japanese fishing crew 
which suffered from radioactive ashes 
from the hydrogen explosion on March 1 
of this year were 80 miles outside the 
designated danger zone. From this 
and other considerations it is clear that 
the destructive effects of the 1954 hydro- 
gen bomb are even greater than those of 
the 1952 bomb. All the factors men- 
tioned above with respect to the effects 
of the 1952 explosion should be increased 
when dealing in terms of the present 
bomb. 

The realities of the hydrogen bomb, it 
seems to me, should be applied to all 
aspects of the United States defense pro- 
gram. Thus far it appears that we have 
applied the hydrogen bomb only to our 
offensive strategy—what we can do to 
the enemy—and have not applied these 
hydrogen-bomb data to our defensive 
strategy—what the enemy can do to us 
both before and after our offensive 
actions are launched. The principal de- 
fensive programs, continental air de- 
fenses and civil defense, have not been 
adequately coordinated with each other 
or with our offensive programs, on which 
our military strategy is primarily based. 

The major weaknesses inherent in this 
lack of coordination are that, first, as 
mentioned above, our strategy of deter- 
ring aggression by demonstrating 
strength must be based on defensive 
strength as well as offensive strength: 
and, second, the strength of our civil- 
defense program is primarily depend- 
ent upon awareness of military plans 
and capabilities. In this former respect, 
it is axiomatic that the military, in order 
to have an understanding of our defen- 
sive strength, must be fully acquainted 
with our civil-defense program. 

Regarding the second major weakness, 
there are several outstanding operational 
problems not always fully understood. 
First of all, if civil-defense authorities 
are to be able to plan for and put into 
operation a civil-defense program of any 
effectiveness at all, they must first know 
what they are to defend against. They 
must have access to the very best esti- 
mates of enemy capabilities and inten- 
tions. On the implementing level—and 
this includes the bulk of all civil-defense 
operations—measures taken to counter- 
act enemy actions must be designed in 
view of specific needs. This means that 
civil-defense policy and tactics, as well 
as personnel training programs and 
equipment, must be based on a complete 
understanding of the weapons likely to 
be employed by the enemy, including-the 
hydrogen bomb. This naturally requires 
the publication and dissemination of as 
much hydrogen bomb data as possible, 
consistent, of course, with security con- 
siderations. 

Another important operational prob- 
lem is that of coordinating military and 
civil-defense activities in time of emer- 
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gency. At the present time there are 
two entirely different systems. Civil- 
defense agencies will receive from the 
military a warning of an impending at- 
tack, but from that point on civil-defense 
communications and control are sepa- 
rate from those of the military dealing 
with defensive military measures. The 
net result under this system, should an 
attack occur, would be to have two sepa- 
rate organized forces carrying on large- 
scale programs at the same time and, in 
many cases, in the same geographical 
areas. The resulting confusion would 
paralyze our community facilities and 
reduce the effectiveness of both the mili- 
tary and civilian programs. 

An important factor contributing to 
this lack of integration is the present 
distribution of civil-defense functions 
between the Federal Government and 
the States. Under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950—approved 
January 12, 1951—the Federal Govern- 
ment carries on functions largely of an 
educational nature. Under the guidance 
of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the States operates their own 
individual civil-defense programs. In 
many cases State programs are linked 
together by interstate mutual-aid com- 
pacts, negotiated with the consent of 
the Federal Government, but these com- 
pacts and the individual State programs 
have not produced an adequately coordi- 
nated national program. 

The other major arm of our defensive 
program, the continental air defense sys- 
tem, is also beset with problems of a fun- 
damental nature. Studies conducted 
during the past several years have pro- 
duced a program which is expected to 
develop an effective radar warning and 
interceptor system by 1960. The dilem- 
ma here, however, is that by that date 
the chief threat to our cities will prob- 
ably be guided missiles rather than 
piloted bombers. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the program is not fully coordi- 
nated with the civil-defense program. 

These conditions clearly indicate a 
need for greater integration within the 
civil defense and continental air-defense 
programs. They also point to the advis- 
ability of bringing these two programs 
together in a single system directly tied 
in with the rest of our military effort. 
What is more, this action must be taken 
immediately. Whatever shortcomings 
there are in our continental air-defense 
plans and whatever weaknesses are in- 
herent in our civil-defense program 
should be fully understood at the high- 
est military-policy levels. Every effort 
should be exerted to establish the best 
possible program at the present time, 
while planning also for that time in the 
future when radically different measures 
will be required. 

To implement these recommendations 
will require fundamental changes in our 
Defense Establishment, bringing about 
much greater Federal authority in the 
case of civil defense. Therefore, I am 
at this time introducing a joint resolu- 
tion providing for these basic changes. 
According to the provisions of this reso- 
lution the desired integration of civil 
defense and other aspects of our defense 
program will be achieved through a 
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Cabinet-level Department of Civil De- 
fense, the Secretary of which will be a 
member of the National Security 
Council. 

Creation of this Department of Civil 
Defense will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to exert positive leadership in de- 
veloping a realistic civil-defense pro- 
gram thoroughly integrated with our 
continental-defense system. In this 
manner a basic requirement of our broad 
military strategy will be met. The pos- 
sibility of deterring Soviet aggression 
will be increased to the extent that we 
demonstrate our ability to minimize the 
disaster that could be caused by a So- 
viet hydrogen bomb attack on our cities. 
In view of our primary emphasis on de- 
terring Soviet aggression, rather than 
destroying the Soviet Union, the provi- 
sions of this resolution should be given 
the utmost consideration. 





Dredging of the Merrimack River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article support- 
ing my proposal for the dredging of the 
Merrimack River from Lawrence to the 
sea, which appeared in the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette, Wednesday, May 26, 


1954: 
For a NAVIGABLE MERRIMACK 


When we read of Representative Lane’s 
bill calling for dredging of the Merrimack 
River from Lawrence to the sea, certain 
words of Longfellow came to mind, words 
used by the poet in introducing his memor- 
able rhyme on Paul Revere's ride. 

“Hardly a man is now alive,” he wrote, 
“who remembers that famous day and year.” 
And we might say that hardly a man is now 
alive who remembers when dredging the 
Merrimack was an important and perennial 
issue from Lowell to the sea. 

Whether the project is practical in terms 
of the investment, we don’t know, but it 
fascinates us. And we must recognize that 
certain of LaANe’s arguments are persuasive. 

A river to be used by seaborne commerce 
obviously would be of economic benefit to 
the Merrimack Valley. 

If the Federal Government is in the mood 
to help industrial communities that are not 
keeping pace with industrial development 
generally, money spent on the river probably 
would be more wisely used than money 
diverted to Lawrence by favorable terms on 
Government contracts. 


Large precedents for such a relatively small 
project, as LANE notes, were established in 
such developments as TVA and in the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. He can plausibly 
argue that what is sauce for the Middle 
West's dinosaur is sauce also for the Massa- 
chusetts mouse. He can note too that Mas- 
sachusetts has contributed to these regional 
development projects vastly more than this 
commonwealth ever has received from com- 
parable programs. 

He could also note that the development 
of the Merrimack River by Federal funds 
makes more sense than the development of a 
New England hydroelectric power authority, 
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that was a favorite scheme of the Democrats 
when they ran affairs in Washington. 

The potential value of the project should 
be carefully determined. It appears to be 
great, one, as LANE says, that would stimulate 
industrial growth for the Merrimack Valley. 
After the value has been determined, then 
the ratio of costs to benefits must be meas- 
ured. If the cost is relatively small in terms 
of benefits, the project should be pushed. 

Certainly, if value is revealed, the project 
is one to be carried out largely with Federal 
funds; for, assuming its value, it falls within 
the category of useful projects beyond the 
financial reach of the immediately benefitted 
region. 

It is easily conceivable that Lanz—especi- 
ally because this is the year for national 
elections—has started something that we 
will be hearing much about. But even if 
nothing comes of it, we got some nostalgic 
pleasure merely by reading one report of his 
efforts to revive a once prominent issue. 





The Boys’ Towns of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I should like to pay 
tribute to the Boys’ Town of Italy on 
this 10th anniversary year. It was on 
Christmas eve, 1944, that an Irish priest, 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing started a na- 
tional organization to look after the 
army of homeless youngsters who slept 
on the sidewalks of Italy. Given a home 
and a chance in life, hundreds of Italy’s 
youngsters have been trained in the 
priciples of democracy and of honest 
living. In 1945, the Irish monsignor 
turned to the American people for aid in 
his great campaign and the result was a 
complete justification of his belief in the 
brotherhood of nations and universal 
compassion for the suffering children of 
the world. In recognition of this story 
of 10 years of faith, I insert the follow- 
ing messages in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

On the evening of May 15, 1954, benefit 
occasion for the Boys’ Towns of Italy 
held by the Boys’ Towns Committee of 
Union County, N. J., Chairman Arthur 
Venneri expressed the greeting: 

We are, tonight, living proof that it is bet- 
ter to give than to receive. We are enjoying 
the full and wholesale glow resulting from 
the accomplishments of so many of us in 
behalf of many more young children over- 
seas. We are happy in our hearts because 
we have recognized that ours is akin to the 
job of a parent. Once we have accomplished 
the responsibility for the spiritual, physical, 
and material growth of a child, we cannot be 
satisfied until our job is done. The little 
victims of world strife, the recipients of your 
bounty, are the deserving children in our 
charge. 

It is gratifying that none of you here to- 
night feels that your job has been completed 
and that you are still behind the wheel 
humanity in this good work. For that, 
this 10th anniversary of Boys’ Towns 
Italy, God will bless you, and you, yourself, 
will receive the benefits that any great 
complishment brings. 
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It would, indeed, be remiss on our rt 
if we did not take the opportunity to pup. 
licly thank Msgr. John Patrick Carroll-Ap. 
bing, who is honoring this occasion by jj; 
presence here tonight, for his tireless efforts 
in the great and noble work to which his 
life is dedicated. 

I salute you, each and every one here 
present, and also you, our many friends o; 
Boys’ Towns of Italy who could not join ys 
tonight, for your contribution in time, effor; 
and money, and I join with the speakers o, 
this anniversary night in the hope that we 
shall continue until our mission has bee, 
completed. 


Following is the inspiring message of 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing to the Many 
friends of the Boys’ Towns of Italy: 

This is the 10th anniversary year of Boys’ 
Towns of Italy. Ten years have gone by 
since 1944 when we passed through the 
devastated streets of Naples, Palermo, Leg- 
horn, Reggio, Calabria, Bari, Potenza, Pes. 
cara, and Rome and saw the children, with. 
out a father and without a mother, home. 
less and vagabond, wandering in the wake 
of an army. The lost children of the world, 
the innocent victims of the war, wandered 
the countryside alone, seeking food and more 
than food—the warmth of human affection, 

Ten years have gone by and we can look 
back on the record of Boys’ Towns of Italy 
and be glad. Rejoice at the tens of thou- 


. Sands of children who in the immediate post- 


war period were clothed and fed and given 
medical care; at the hundreds of orphanages 
that were helped; at the beautiful boys’ 
towns that have been built, giving a home 
and a new chance in life to the children 
made destitute by the war; at the more than 
25 splendid children’s day centers that have 
been erected or are under construction in 
southern Italy to give care and loving assist- 
ance to the underprivileged youngsters of 
the Mezzogiorno. 

Thousands of children who suffered so ter- 
ribly in the war have grown to happy man- 
hood and given instruction, a trade, and 
moral training, thanks to the wonderful men 
and women in America who made a sacrifice 
of time, energy, and money to help these 
little ones across the seas. Let us thank 
God, you and I, for having been given this 
great and inestimable privilege of helping 
His little ones. 


Let us work together in the future, friends 
of boys’ towns in Union County, as we have 
done in the past, to bring a smile and a new 
hope to more and more unhappy children. 
God bless you and all those dear to you. 





Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Monday, May 10, 1954, edition of the 
Kansas City Times, Kansas City, Mo.: 

GRANDVIEW TACKLES ITs NEEDS 

The little city of Grandview in southwest 
Jackson County is troubled with growing 
pains. The conversion of the Grandview 
airport into a major Air Force base has cre- 
ated something of an economic boom in that 
area. It also has created problems the like 
of which Grandview has not had to [ae 
before. 
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remost among these is the need of con- 
living quarters for the families of 
nd civilian personnel assigned to 
the base. Some of the married officers and 
enlisted men have had to drive as much as 40 
miles to and from the Grandview headquar- 
ters of the Central Air Defense force each 
day. Other men have yet to find decent 
family quarters at rent they can afford. 

aware of this and related problems, a 
Grandview Chamber of Commerce committee 
js studying the idea of building a municipal 
sewer system. Septic tank facilities are not 
adequate for the multifamily housing units 
: yired, nor for the school at Grandview. 
A tentative plan for financing a sewer system 
is to try to obtain a $500,000 grant from the 
Federal Government under the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities Act. An ad- 
ditional $325,000 would be obtained by a pro- 

d bond issue. 

Grandview is striving to work out its prob- 
Jems of growth as best it can. The effort 
goes credit to the citizens and leaders of 
that community. 
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The Dock Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of May 28, 1954, shows the impor- 
tance of continuing our efforts to clean 
up the New York waterfront: 


Tue Dock VOTE 


The portwide election to determine what 
union should represent the longshoremen 
in collective bargaining with the New York 
Shipping Association was disappointingly in- 
conclusive. But the old, and now inde- 
pendent, International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation has a lead of 319 votes. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has hundreds 
of challenged ballots to dispose of, and the 
result will not be Known for some time. 

Whether or not the final count leaves the 
old and discredited ILA in control, it is ap- 
parent that the newly organized American 
Federation of Labor ILA marked up a major 
achievement in the short time it had to re- 
cruit membership. The AFL-ILA received 
7568 votes in the voided election of last 
December, against the old ILA’s 9,060, while 
more than 4,000 votes were challenged and 
never counted. In this week’s election the 
AFL-ILA received 8,191 votes, the old ILA 
9.110, while 1,792 ballots are in dispute. 

Old loyalties linger, and it was not to be 
expected, perhaps, in view of this fact and 
various resentments, logical or not, that a 
condition of years’ standing could be altered 
overnight. Whatever the outcome on the 
challenged ballots the long-term result must 
be the same: this port and its attendant 
Vices must be cleaned up. All reputable ele- 
ments in the community are dedicated to 
that purpose, and one setback—unpleasant 
as any one setback may be—is only an inci- 
dent in the long haul. We knew this job 
Wouldn’t be easy, 


On this same date, May 28, 1954, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle on this same subject. I 
am pleased to commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 
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INDICATIONS oF ILA’s Victory Bap News For 
Port or New York 


While the results are not final, the election 
to determine a collective-bargaining -agent 
for the waterfront gives the gangster-ridden 
International Longshoremen’s Association a 
319-vote majority over the rival American 
Federation of Labor union. We view this de- 
velopment as bad news for Brooklyn and the 
port of New York as a whole. 

But hope for a reversal of the status quo 
should not be abandoned since there are 
1,797 challenged ballots which will be the 
subject of a searching investigation by the 
National Labor Relations Board before the 
vote receives official certification. Neverthe- 
less, as matters stand now, it would appear 
that the community must prepare for the 
grim possibility it will have to deal with the 
same group that has threatened the very life 
of its vast shipping interests upon which so 
many depend for their livelihood. 

The ILA’s margin, narrow as it is, suggests 
that longshoremen have absorbed very little 
of the true significance of recent events 
which found the ILA not willing to tolerate 
corrupt practices but having a major respon- 
6:bility for the disruption of normal business 
activity with the resultant loss of jobs and 
millions of dollars. 

A close look at the ILA shatters any illu- 
sions about its intrinsic value in the field of 
decent unionism. Yielding to official and 
public pressure, the AFL belatedly expelled it 
from the parent union when pleas to clean 
house were ignored. Investigations produced 
such alarming facts that a bill was enacted 
by Congress for bistate control. The 
method had many disadvantages but it was 
conceded there was no other means of ap- 
proach if the port were to be saved. 

At the moment the ILA is in receivership 
and this legal checkrein will prevail until the 
union can produce the $50,000 fine that was 
levied by the courts as a consequence of a 
4-week wildcat strike in defiance of the 
Federal Government. 

An entirely new phase of the ILA’s check- 
ered history developed when evidence was 
secured that one of its powerful bosses, 
tough Tony Anastasia, formidable figure on 
the Brooklyn docks, had solicited war chest 
contributions from locals dedicated to Harry 
Bridges, who over the years has been accused 
of having Communist affiliations. This in 
itself foretold grave trouble for the future 
since it placed the Anastasia forces under 
direct obligations to an element that could 
cripple the harbor in time of serious emer- 
gency. 

In the event the ILA establishes its superior 
position on the basis of the election there is 
no choice but to accept the fact. But ac- 
ceptance does not mean defeat nor any con- 
tinuation of the past practices of paying 
tribute to hoodiums as a means of staying in 
business. The duly constituted authorities, 
bistate, local, and Federal, and the shippers 
will have a renewed obligation to work to- 
gether and vigorously prosecute any and all 
manifestations of illegal acts. None must 
be hidden. There can be no resumption of 
the reign of terror which has plagued us for 
so long. The challenge must be met with 
vigor and courage. 





Investigation of Registry of Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the editorial column 
of the Boston Post recently: 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


Men who derive their living from seaborne 
commerce have noticed a curious change in 
the past 2 years in the registry of vessels, 
many owned by American ghipping firms, 
Once vessels owned by Americans were reg- 
istered in great numbers in Panama, but 
now, in great numbers, these vessels have 
been shifted to the Liberian flag. 

Of course, the principal reason for having 
such vessels operated under foreign flags is 
to avoid the excessive cost of the high pay 
scales of American seamen. But it was pos- 
sible under both Panamanian and Liberian 
registries to hire cheap foreign crews. Then, 
why the shift to the Liberian flag? 

The answer is to be found in the fact that 
the Panamanian Government prohibited any 
ship under the flag of Panama to trade with 
Communist nations. The Liberians have no 
such scruples. Therefore, in high indigna- 
tion, American owners shifted to Liberian 
registry to trade with Communists. 

Cases of the following kind are all too 
frequent, as reported from a west coast port, 
where a huge, new tanker, with an Italian 
crew, under the Liberian flag and with a 
mortgage certificate held by an American uni- 
versity, arrived to compete with American- 
flag shipping. There should be an investiga- 
tion of this and there should be legislation 
to make it economically possible for Ameri- 
can-owned shipping under the American flag 
to compete for world trade. 





Elks Anniversary at Newbaryport, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&c- 
orD, I include the following: 


Speaking at Newburyport at the Elks 50th 
anniversary jubilee, yesterday, Congressman 
Puimir J. Pumsin denounced the roadblocks 
which the Soviet has thrown up against 
peace and deplored the developments at 
the Geneva Conference as significant of 
lamentable noncooperation by the free na- 
tions. 

“It is clear that the Sovie} and its puppets 
are dominating the Conference” said PuiL- 
Bin, “and that our allies are not standing 
with us on the current issues before the 
world.” 

“It may well be,” said the Congressman, 
“that timely, effective action by the United 
Nations and the free allies, working to- 
gether could have prevented alarming de- 
velopments in Indochina.” In view of the 
way this situation has worked out, he said, 
“The American people would strongly oppose 
sending American boys to remote parts of 
the world where the security of this Nation 
was not involved in order to pull somebody 
else’s chestnuts out of the firse. Unless we 
can secure sincere cooperation from our al- 
lies and from the United Nations, it will 
be necessary to make a complete revaluation 
of American foreign policy, and that is what 
the people have a right to expect.” 

“Communism has played a large part in 
developing these unfortunate situations in 
Korea and Indochina,” he said. “Unfor- 
tunately Communists have been able to cap- 
italize upon the abuses and injustices of 
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certain European colonial and imperialistic 
systems with which this country is not in 
sympathy and should certainly not attempt 
to justify or defend.” 

“While world tension will continue in- 
definitely,” he said, “I do not believe there 
will be a war. Even the Soviet realizes that 
another war might cripple civilization for 
a century andghat their own country would 
be the greatest sufferer in the event of 
atomic and hydrogen attack.” 

“Peace is what we seek and peace is what 
the world wants,” he said. “It must be 
based upon justice. It could never possibly 
be achieved by surrendering any part of our 
great American birthright. It could never 
rest upon appeasement of those who aim 
to destroy freedom.” 

“The fight against communism here and 
abroad must go on,” said the Congressman, 
“but we must recognize that in all cir- 
cumstances the rights of American citizens 
upon which our precious freedom depends 
must be zealously safeguarded.” 

Congressman PxHItpin highly lauded the 
Elks as an organization performing invalu- 
able work. “If the spirit of brotherhood, 
charity, and patriotism so well exemplified 
and so actively practiced by the Elks could 
play a larger part in our lives, the Nation 
and the world would be better. Your work 
for charity alone,” he said, “entitles you to 
universal gratitude and I am sure you have 
it.” 





The Local Service Air Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
important address by Hon. Josh Lee, a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
dealing with the great importance, na- 
tionally and from a defense standpoint, 
of the feeder air line system of the Na- 
tion. This is one of the most thorough- 
going studies and explanations of the 
importance of this vast new area of ex- 
pansion in the domestic air line indus- 
try I have ever read, and I call the ad- 
dress to the attention of Members of the 
Senate. The, distinguished member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board who made 
the address is a former Member of this 
body from the State of Oklahoma. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address is 
estimated to be $233.75. However, Mr. 
Lee’s address is so illuminating, deal- 
ing as it does with the importance to 
the national defense and to the stability 
of the domestic air line industry, as well 
as to the handling of mail, of the feeder 
air routes, and it is so well documented 
and carefully analytical at this impor- 
tant stage of aviation development, that 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, airport executives, and 
guests, upon your invitation and by ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Board I am 
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here to speak to you on the problem of 
saving the local service airlines. We believe 
this, in part, is your problem too: We are 
not unmindful, however, of the possibility 
that each one of you may have a more im- 
mediate and more pressing problem in try- 
ing to make revenues cover expenses at your 


particular airport. As a teen-age boy I grew . 


up on a ranch. One day I was run over by 
a gentleman cow. He knocked my front 
teeth and my sense both out. I later had 
my teeth put back. Then I started teach- 
ing school—in order to make enough money 
to get an education. Schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries then were about as low as they are 
now. But I finally saved up $12.50 with 
which to get a 4 year’s education. I went 
over to the University of Oklahoma and 
found two other boys whose resources were 
as limited as mine. We rented a shack and 
set up bachelor quarters in order to hold 
down expenses. We lived on ox tail soup and 
beef tongue in order to make both ends 
meet. So when the question of making both 
ends meet arises I am in a position to be 
very sympathetic. It is my hope that you 
too, because of your similar experience in 
trying to make revenues cover expenses, will 
be sympathetic and help these 14 vigorous 
young airlines get off of subsidy. I am con- 
vinced that if you help them now they in 
turn will more than compensate you later. 


THE LOCAL AIRLINE EXPERIMENT 


When the Board first launched its local 
air service program 10 years ago, it did so 
with a long-range plan in mind. It did so 
knowing full well that these local airlines 
would require subsidy for a number of years 
to come. We made no effort to determine 
the exact length of time during which sub- 
sidy would be required. We decided that 
it would be sufficient proof that the experi- 
ment was succeeeding if the carriers could 
show a stearly gain in revenues over expenses. 
This they did continually from 1947 to 1952. 
In 1947 the cost to the Government for 
each plane-mile of operation was 70.63 cents. 
In 1948 it was 64.27 cents. In 1949 it was 
56.53 cents. In 1950 it was 52.05 cents and 
in 1961 it was 48.91. Then the next year, 
1952, it Jumped back up to 51.71 cents per 
plane-mile. That isn’t all. This unfavor- 
able trend continued through 1953 when it 
climbed to 53.40 cents a plane-mile. In 
short, the mail pay required of the Govern- 
ment for every plane-mile of local service 
operation Jumped from a low of 48.91 cents 
@ plane-mile in 1951 to 53.40 cents a plane- 
mile in 1953, an increase of 4.49 cents a 
plane-mile in 2 years. 

Naturally we knew when we launched the 
local air service experiment that when we 
increased the number of route miles to be 
operated we would have to increase the total 
amount of mail pay accordingly. This we 
have done from year to year as the route 
systems have gradually been spread over 14 
areas of the United States. We did not ex- 
pect the total amount of mail pay to be 
reduced as long as we were still granting 
substantial new route mileage to be served 
but we did expect a gradual decrease in 
the mail pay required for each plane-mile 
of operation. In other words, as long as the 
per unit cost to the Government was decreas- 
ing we felt justified in continuing the experi- 
ment. 

But in 1952 the favorable trend toward 
less dependence upon the Government for 
each plane-mile of operation suddenly 
changed. We immediately began to ex- 
amine the reports. We discovered that it 
was an increase in costs rather than a de- 
crease in revenues which caused this reversal 
of a favorable trend. The expense column 
had not merely leveled off as would be ex- 
pected at some point, but had turned sharply 
upward. The revenues, however, had con- 
tinued their rate of increase. For example, 
the nonmail revenues in 1947 amounted to 
24.66 cents per plane-mile. In 1948 they 
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were 27.69 cents. In 1949 they were 31.99 
cents. In 1950 they were 33.74 cents, 
carriers continued to drum up business a 
in 1951 the commercial revenues {o; ‘each 
plane-mile of operation were 4617 cents. 
In 1952, the year that the unfavorabje treng 
appeared, the commercial revenues wer, 
50.93 cents a plane-mile, and in 1953 on 
climbed on up to 55.13 cents a plane-mi. 
In short, the commercial revenues showed 
a constant and steady gain every year from 
1947 through 1953. This made it clear that 
the entire cause of the unfavorable treng 
was increased costs rather than decreaseq 
revenues. 

The costs of the local service airlines ip. 
creased during the 2 years 1952 ang 1953 b 
a total of $6,135,000. After making an Z 
justment for the increase in the volume of 
operation for the years of 1952 and 1953 our 
calculations show that the rising costs in 
those 2 years not only absorbed $3,469,009 
of the increased revenues but required ap 
additional mail payment of $2,666,000, mak. 
tng a total of $6,135,000. This means that 
after excluding the increase in expenses due 
to the increase in the volume of operations 
there was an increase in costs of over 4 
million in 1953 over 1951. Remember, this 
does not include the increase in costs dye 
to the additional plane-miles operated, 
This $6 million represents an increase in the 
cost of operating the local service airlines 
for 1952 and 1953. Ido not believe that the 
Government can or will continue to provide 
mail pay increases merely to meet increasing 
costs. As long as the two columns, that is, 
the cost column and the revenue column, 
can be made to show a favorable trend, I, as 
one member of the Board, feel justified in 
supporting the local service experiment, 
But when the dollars run out through the 
cost column faster than the carrier can bring 
them in through the revenue column, then! 
must admit that my enthusiasm suffers 4 
sinking spell. 

When it was determined that the unfavor. 
able trend was due entirely to rising costs, 
it appeared to the Board that the first log- 
ical step was to plug the leaks so that when 
the carriers by extra effort should develop 
more traffic, they would have something to 
show for it. There were those who said the 
remedy lay in getting more bodies on the 
planes. I favor increasing the traffic too, 
but it seems so discouraging to work your 
head off developing more traffic only to dis- 
cover at the end of the quarter that the 
increase in traffic has been absorbed by an 
increase in costs. Of course, some people 
may be willing to console themselves like the 
farmer who fati:ned some hogs for market. 
When he sold them and figured up his ac- 
counts, he found that he had just come out 
even. “Well,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “I had the use of the hogs.” 
While we had the fun of running the air- 
lines, it cost us $6,135,000 more than it did 
in 1951 for the same volume of operation. 

No, if we are to take first things first, 
we must get these costs under control ® 
the first order of business. I once heard of 
a test which was applied to all candidates 
for a feeble-minded institution. The pros 
pective candidate was placed in a water-tight 
basement where a stream of water was rul- 
ning in through an open spigot and where 
there was a pump.. If he tried to pump the 
water out before he turned off the spigot 
he was granted admission to the feeble 
minded institution without any furthe 
question as to his eligibility. 

The carriers’ individual efforts proved # 
be ineffective in coping with the situation 
created by the rising costs, so last Decel- 
ber the Board wrote a letter to the pres 
dent of the local airlines contemplating con 
We recommen 
three separate and distinct steps for reduc- 
ing and holding down costs. They wert # 
follows: 
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First, wages and salaries: Half the cost of 
running & local airline is the payment of 

es and salaries. Naturally the officials 
= employees of a local airline should have 
= incentive of being able to look forward 
to pay boosts but when those airlines are 
fighting for their lives in an effort to re- 
duce and hold down subsidy payments, the 
ay boosts should bear more relation to the 
increase of revenues over costs than to the 
scale of pay boosts agreed upon by the self- 
sufficient trunklines. It is becoming increas- 
ingly more apparent that unless everybody 
concerned with the welfare of the local air- 
line is willing to accord them a sort of “fa- 
yored nation” status until they get over the 
hump, they are not going to make the grade. 
Second, materials, repairs, and overhauls: 
These items, coupled with the fuel and oil 
supplies, account for approximately 20 per- 
cent of the cost of running & local airline. 
Again realizing the ineffectiveness of the car- 
hers’ individual efforts in attacking these 
costs, the Board has offered to protect them 
from antitrust laws if they will form a corp- 
oration to bargain collectively for these ma- 
terials and services. The carriers have been 
working on that proposal since last Decem- 
per. It is believed that substantial savings 
can be effectuated on these items by such an 
roach. ‘ 
‘Phir, landing fees and ground rentals: 
these fees and charges account for slightly 
over 10 percent of the cost of running a local 
service airline. It was suggested by the 
Board that it would be desirable for the car- 
riers themselves to agree upon and recom- 
ment a formula of landing fees and airport 
charges which would take into consideration 
the subsidized status of the local airlines as 
well as the expensive nature of the short- 
haul operations required of them. 

On April 30, 1954, the Conference of Local 
Airlines approved a formula for landing fees 
which is as follows: 

“It is recommended that all local service 
airlines in negotiating contracts and re- 
newals of existing contracts with cities and/ 
or airport authorities, covering landing fees, 
and joint terminal services charges, utilize 
the following formula: 

“1. The landing fee at an airport serving 
the intermediate and smaller cities be no 
greater than a fee equal to 2 percent of the 
gross generated passenger revenues on the 
local carrier’s system originating at that air- 


rt. « 

w The Janding fee at an airport serving 
major terminal cities be no greater than 8 
cents per 1,000 pounds of the certificated 
gross weight of the aircraft. 

“3. The allocation of the cost of joint 
terminal services used by two or more air- 
lines be prorated among the airlines on the 
basis of — 

“(a) 10 percent equally. 

“(b) 45 percent im accordance with the 
ratio the number of each carrier’s passenger 
schedules in and out of said airport bears 
to the total number of schedules in and out 
of said airport by all carriers. Each sched- 
ule operated with 4-engine aircraft shall 
be counted as 3 schedules, each schedule 
operated with Convair- or Martin-type air- 
craft shall be counted as 2 schedules, and 
each schedule operated by DOC-3 aircraft 
shall be counted as 1 sehedule. 

“(c) 45 pereent in accordance with the 
ratio the number of each carrier’s passen- 
gers enplaning and deplaning at said air- 
port bears to the total number of 


passengers 
enplaning and deplaning at said airport by 
all carriers.” 
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reduce their dependence upon the Govern- 
ment. There would be an annual saving at 
these 331 airports on landing fees alone of 
$385,000. This is exclusive of any savings 
on airport service charges. 

It is more difficult to devise a rental charge 
formula for space in the terminal buildings 
because circumstances differ so widely at 
the different airports. Therefore, the car- 
riers made no specific recommendation with 
respect to a formula for rental space charges, 
although some individual carriers did sug- 
gest $1 per square foot as a standard charge 
for rental space. The carriers have pro- 
vided us with data on this subject from 224 
airports, or 55.9 percent of the airports served 
by them. Twenty-eight of these charge $1 
or less per square foot for space in the 
terminal buildings. 

On the basis of the airport rentals and 
the analysis of them by the Board's staff 
and also in consideration of the unfavorable 
trend in airmail subsidies, a formula sug- 
gests itself which might be useful for ex- 
amination and consideration by the airport 
managements and the airline executives. It 
ts, of course, suggested with such caveats as 
may be necessary to make it properly ap- 
plicable under the varying circumstances at 
the different airports. It is as follows: 

(a) $1 per square foot for all airports 
served exclusively by local airlines, and 

(b) $1.25 per square foot for all airports 
served by 1 trunkline, $1.50 for those served 
by 2 trunklines, $1.75 for those served by 3 
trunklines, and so on, with an additional 
25 cents per square foot for each additional 
trunkline up to and not exceeding at any 
airport a maximum rate of $3 per square 
foot. 

The acceptance by the airport managers 
of these proposed formulas with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary and desirable 
would be a substantial contribution toward 
insuring the continuation of these airlines. 
If all 3 of the formulas, that is, the land- 
ing-fee formula, service-charge formula, and 
the rental-space formula, were applied at 
all of the airports served by the local air- 
lines, the immediate savings should be sub- 
stantial, since 8212 percent of the landing- 
fee formula alone would save $385,000 per 
year. But even more important than the 
immediate savings would be the ultimate 
and recurring savings achieved by holding 
down costs which may, in the absence of 
any uniform standard, start a rising spiral 
of chain reactions and spread over the 
industry. 

The total increase for airport charges since 
1950 is $2,388,604. Of this amount $1,022,319 
is due to the inauguration of service at new 
airports since 1950, but $1,366,285, or 57.2 
percent of this increase is due to rising costs. 


UNIFORMITY OF TREATMENT 


A study of fees and charges levied at 82% 
percent of the airports served by the local 
airlines convinced me that as a general rule 
the charges are not unreasonable and in 
number of cases are rather liberal. There- 
fore, I do not come before you urging that 


requesting favored treatment for 
these 14 local airlines. From the reports 
given me by the presidents of the local air- 
lines concerning the fair and understanding 
attitude of the airport managers, we are 
counting on you to cooperate with the Gov- 


the local airlines. My purpose in coming to 
this convention is to help’ in the establish- 
ment of a scale of fees and charges which 
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are low enough to be helpful and uniform 
enough to be fair. 

The facts show that as a general rule the 
charges to the local carriers are higher in 
those airports which are also served by 
trunks. This, of course, is only natural be- 
cause the airport managers do not like to 
be charged with discrimination, so in the 
absence of any formula which makes allow- 
ance for ability to pay, they charge the local 
carriers the same as the trunks. Further- 
more, it appears from a study of this ques- 
tion that many airport authorities would 
grant the local service carriers lower rates 
if they were sure that other airports were 
making the same concessions. Therefore, it 
is our hope that these uniform standards of 
fees and charges will make it easier for the 
airport authorities to justify our request of 
favored treatment. 

It is true that these standards are very 
liberal to the local carriers. But if this ef- 
fort is to result in any actual benefits then 
we must effectuate substantial savings. Some 
of you mray remember the story of the pas- 
senger on a pullman who was being dusted 
off by the porter. The passenger put his hand 
deep down in his pocket and said, “Porter, 
what is the standard tip?” The porter re- 
plied, “One dollar, suh, Yessuh.” The pas- 
senger handed him a dollar. The porter 
bowed low and said, “Thank you, suh. You 
is de fust one who ever has come up to de 
standard.” I hope we have a better per- 
centage of those who come up to the stand- 
ard than was enjoyed by the porter. 


WHY SHOULD THE LOCAL AIRLINES RECEIVE 
FAVORED TREATMENT? 


First, because they are at an economic dis- 
advantange because of (1) the type of equip- 
ment which they must use with little hope 
of improvement in the offing, (2) the tem- 
porary nature of their certificates which 
handicaps them in financing and contract- 
ing, and (3) the type of service they must 
perform. It is necessary for them to make 
more landings and takeoffs than the trunks. 
Their average length of hop is shorter than 
the trunks. Last year the local airlines 
made a landing for every 74 revenue miles 
flown whereas the trunks made a landing 
for every 234 revenue miles. The local air- 
lines had only 3% revenue passengers for 
each takeoff while the trunks had 13.2. The 
advantage is even greater when translated 
into dollars. Last year for each takeoff the 
10 largest trunks received $469 of revenue 
whereas the local carriers received only $41. 

Second, we are asking favored treatment 
for the local airlines in assessing fees and 
charges because they are highly subsidized. 
It has been said that the small communities 
are really the ones benefiting most by the 
subsidized carriers and that they (the small 
communities), therefore, should pay the sub- 
sidy. While there is some truth in this state- 
ment it does not represent the whole truth. 
A survey of the facts with respect to fees 
and charges showed me that the smallest 
communities are so happy to have the serv- 
ice that as a rule, their charges are little 
more than token charges. Several are mak- 
ing no charges at all and 154 of the smallest 
airports are charging less than $1 per land- 
ing. On the other hand, 8 of the largest air- 
ports are charging $5 or over per landing 
and 10 more of the largest airports are charg- 
ing between #4 and $5. 


WHO, THEN, IS SUBSIDIZED? 


It is my judgment that every community 
and every passenger served by the local car- 
rier is subsidized. The large communities 
cannot say that they are not benefited by 
having ali of these local carriers connect 
them by air with the smaller communities 
im thetr trade territories. Every air journey 
must have an airport at each end. There is 
just as much subsidy involved, therefore, 
in one end of the journey as the other. A 
large trade center is benefited by having its 
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customers brought in in the morning and 
taken back in the evening just as much if 
not more than the small communities which 
provide those customers. 

Last year the local airlines carried almost 
$24 million worth of traffic in and out of the 
big trade centers of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, a part of this was traffic exchanged 
with the trunks. The local carriers delivered 
to the trunk carriers 309,398 passengers and 
received from the trunks for transportation 
to their final destination 456,000 passengers. 
This means that in 1 year 766,210 passengers 
either began or completed their journey on 
the local airlines. These 766,000 passengers, 
it should be remembered, are only those 
passengers exchanged with the trunks and 
do not represent the larger volume of traffic 
carried exclusively by the local service car- 
riers. The trunks received for their share 
of this exchange traffic $15,025,375. It is 
safe to say that a part of these passengers 
would not have traveled by air and another 
part would not have traveled at all except 
for the local carriers who made it possible 
for them to complete their entire journey by 
air. Therefore, the large communities have 
just as much at stake in the welfare of the 
local airlines as the small communities. 


A PENNYWISE POLICY 


There are indications of growing impa- 
tience with the local airline subsidy. I favor 
the reduction of subsidy too but am unwill- 
ing to concede that the absorption of the lo- 
cal airlines by the trunklines would in the 
long run result in any beneficial economies 
to the Government. On the contrary, I fear 
that much we have achieved during the past 
10 years in developing a broad base for the 
air transportation industry would be sacri- 
ficed if we should transfer the communities 
now being served by the local carriers to 
the trunks for service. It would undo the 
achievements of the past 10 years in the 
field of local air service. 

One of the major issues confronting the 
Board in establishing the first local service 
operation was the selection of a proper car- 
rier. In that first case Western Air Lines 
Was an applicant for feeder routes but its 
application was rejected in favor of an in- 
dependent local carrier. In deciding this 
fundamental policy question the Board 
stated: * 

“The type of service we here visualize in- 
volves an entirely new type of service gaged 
to meet the needs of smaller communities 
and relatively short hauls. In view of the 
limited traffic potentialities of the points on 
the new system, an unusual effort will be 
required to develop the maximum traffic. 
Greater effort and the exercise of managerial 
ingenuity may be expected from an inde- 
pendent local operator whose continuation 
in the air transportation business will be 
dependent upon the successful development 
of traffic on the routes and the operation of 
the service on an adequate and economical 
basis.” 

This basic policy announced in the Rocky 
Mountain case—namely, that feeder routes 
should be operated by independent local 
service carriers—was followed by the Board 
in 11 separate major proceedings involving 
the establishment of new local route systems 
throughout the entire United States. 

There is a good solid reason for the 
Board's policy of establishing and maintain- 
ing a distinction between the two types of 
service. The Board has considered it so im- 
portant that it has reinterated this policy on 
mumerous occasions. The wisdom of the 
Board in giving local airlines a different type 
of certificate and in keeping them entirely 
separate and distinct from the trunklines 
has been proven by the development of local 





*Rocky Mountain States Air Service (6 
CAB 695 (1946) ). 
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traffic. A comparison with the trunks in the 
early stages of their development is worth- 
while at this point. In 1939, the first year 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Big 
Four trunklines had the cream of the traffic 
routes. They had long-haul operations be- 
tween the largest cities. They were not 
limited by restrictions. They hauled that 
year a total of 1,025,281 passengers. Now 
compare this record with the local carriers 
for 1953 which would be roughly comparable 
to the same stage of development as the 
Big Four had reached in 1939. During 1953 
the local airlines carried a total of 1,925,087 
passengers. The 14 local airlines operated 
over lean traffic routes with artificial restric- 
tions which required short-haul operations. 
Yet they developed almost 2 million pas- 
sengers where the Big Four developed slight- 
ly over 1 million in their early stages of de- 
velopment. It should also be remembered 
that it was not until the last 3 years that 
the trunk carriers were able to exist without 
subsidy. 

The question might be asked, how then 
did the local airlines develop so many pas- 
sengers where no passengers were thought to 
exist. The answer is, because of the oneness 
of purpose which the local carriers have. By 
virtue of their certificates the local carriers 
must depend upon short-haul traffic gen- 
erated at the intermediate stations as well 
as at the terminals. The Board in laying 
out their route systems had this in mind. 
The trunks on the other hand, are free to 
develop the profitable long-haul business. 
Service to Duluth, Minn., and Pine Bluff, 
Ark. are good cases in point. During the 
last year of trunkline service to Duluth the 
trunk carried 4,552 passengers. A local air- 
line was substituted for the trunkline and 
the first full year of operation the local air- 
line carried 9,693 passengers. At Pine Bluff, 
Ark., for the last 9 months of operation by a 
trunk there were 357 passengers and for the 
first 9 months of operation by a local carrier 
there were 1,228 passengers. 

There is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the trunk carriers and the local car- 
riers. This distinction is important because 
it gives the two types of carriers different 
objectives. The primary Objective of the 
trunk is to develop long-haul business. The 
primary objective of the local carrier is to 
develop local business. 

If the local carriers were to be absorbed 
by the trunks for the immediate expediency 
of terminating the subsidy, the air traffic at 
the small and intermediate communities 
would dry up because the trunks would pro- 
vide them with the minimum service re- 
quired under law. Since the long-haul op- 
erations are the most profitable, good busi- 
ness practices would require the trunks to 
emphasize this type of service to the neglect 
of the short-haul business. The local serv- 
ice carriers, however, by their certificates, are 
not permitted to engage in a long-haul com- 
petitive service with the trunks. They 
know that if they succeed at all it will be by 
developing the inter-city traffic at the inter- 
mediate stations. It is this oneness of pur- 
pose directed to the development of local 
traffic that has built up a $24 million busi- 
ness where none existed before. The same 
reason that causes the local carriers to de- 
velop more local traffic than the trunks is 
the reason that caused the hare to outrun 
the hound. The hare was running for his 
life and the hound for his lunch. The dif- 
ference is one of incentive. This difference 
in incentive must be maintained. If the 
trunks should take over the local airlines, 
then the primary incentive to develop local 
traffic would be gone and local traffic would 
begin to wither away. After a short time 
the trunks would be able to show by the 
traffic figures that they were losing money 
at the smallest stations. They would then 
request permission to suspend service at 
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those stations, and one after another many 
small communities would be dropped and 
thus the well springs of new traffic would 
be dried up at the source. Why, you ask js 
such a policy being corisidered. The answer 
is, because it costs the Government 41, cents 
more for each plane-mile of operation than 
it did in 1951. 


THEN ARE THE LOCAL AIRLINES WORTH saying» 


On the record of their achievement, 1 pe. 
lieve they are. Here are the facts. Last year 
the Government paid $23,105,935 in mai) pay 
to the local carriers. That was the total 
bill for carrying the mail. The total pjj 
paid for rural free delivery for the same 
period was $192,430,434. The people who 
pay this bill do so willingly because they 
believe the service is worth the money. yoy 
could not take away rural fre delivery in this 
country on the grounds that it cost 
$192 million. 

Now let us see what we get for the $23 
million we pay the 14 local airlines. Last 
year they carried 316 million letters. At ¢ 
cents each that equals $18,968,769. If these 
letters had borne 8-cent stamps instead of 
6-cent stamps, the revenue would have paid 
the entire mail bill of the local airlines with 
$2,185,756 left over with which to pay the 
Post Office Department for the handling 
charges. While a part of this mai) was car. 
ried on part of its journey by other carriers, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the mai] 
carried by these 14 local carriers brought in 
almost $19 million. In addition, they car. 
ried 20 million pounds of cargo and 1,925,087 
passengers. 

Purthermore, these 14 vigorous young car. 
riers constitute a backlog of nationa) de- 
fense. Following World War II the question 
was often asked in Government circles, “How 
can the United States best preserve the great 
backlog of airlift made available by the sur- 
plus aircraft?” ‘To place all of these planes 
in mothballs did not answer that question, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Board did. We an. 
swered it by establishing this secondary sys- 
tem of independent air carriers. We believed 
that by its establishment more planes could 
be kept in the air, more pilots and mechanics 
kept trained, more miles of navigation aids 
kept in operation, and more landing fields 
kept in use for fewer dollars than by any 
other method available. Time has proven 
the wisdom of that decision. For example, 
today as a result of the local airline opera- 
tions over 10,000 miles of airways have been 
established. Approximately 125 “H’’ facili- 
ties have been installed, a total of 121 do- 
mestic airports have been enlarged, 107 air- 
ports have been provided with night lighting 
facilities, and 213 airports which otherwise 
would be growing up in weeds are in active 
service. 

Furthermore, 6,000 people are employed by 
the local airline industry. Approximately 
1,000 of these are pilots, over 1,000 are 
mechanics, and almost 1,000 others are tech- 
nical personnel. These 14 airlines operate 
a@ total of 160 aircraft which are available 
on @ moment’s notice, in case of a national 
emergency. What would it cost the Govern- 
ment to maintain on a purely military basis 
this reserve of trained personnel, this pool 
of operating aircraft, along with all of the 
other transportation facilities involved in 
the daily operation of this young industry? 

Imagination and vision are needed in the 
air-transportation business. We are for- 
tunate, you and I, to have a part in the de- 
velopment of the aviation industry. I say 
we are fortunate. But is aviation fortunate? 
When I was first appointed to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board I attended an aviation meet- 
ing where I heard a speaker admonishing the 
leaders of this dynamic industry to proceed 
cautiously. He said, “Now, gentlemen, We 
should keep our feet on the ground.” Well, ! 
admit that I was one of the newest members 
of the aviation industry but for the life of 
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me I couldn’t figure how we could fly with 
ur feet on the ground. The “wait and see” 
* nilosophy never developed any industry or 
conquered any new frontiers. 

of all the millions who have flown they 
are but & handful to those who have not. 
Air traffic is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Last year the domestic airlines carried 184 
percent more passengers than they did 3 
ears before—and the end is not yet. We 
are aiming at & fast-moving target; we must 
jead it or we shall surely shoot behind it. 

Give us your cooperation in our effort to 
develop an air transportation system adapted 
to the future as well as the present needs of 
commerce, the Postal Service; and the na- 
tional defense. 





Spencer, Mass., Memorial Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

At the Spencer Memorial Day exercises 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILsBIN, of Clinton, 
hailed the great heroes of the past to whom 
we owe American liberty, and declared that 
it is only through complete devotion to the 
great cause for which they fought and died 
that we would be able to preserve American 
institutions against the deadly enemies 
which surround us in the current day. 

Lauding the “incomparable spirit of sacri- 
fice and loyalty which inspired the heroes of 
every American war,” the Clinton Congress- 
man denounced the diabolical forces in the 
world today which are working feverishly to 
destroy human freedom. 

“This great Nation was built upon the 
solid rock of patriotism,” he said. “It has 
been preserved by the bloody sacrifices of 
many generations. In our own day we lave 
witnessed the magnificent devotion of Amer- 
ican sons and daughters who gave their all 
to defend our shores and protect American 
liberties. 


“The Nation can never put too high a value 
upon these unforgettable contributions to 
our country, nor should we ever lose sight of 
the fact that unless we, in our time, keep 
alive the spirit of patriotic devotion which 
animated them that our cherished liberties 
will be in peril,” he asserted. 


“The sons of American mothers have died 
in every clime in behalf of freedom, but the 
world now observes a gigantic and deadly 
Communist conspiracy which is working 
ceaselessly to destroy the freedom for which 
they fought and died. Our task is plain. 
Our duty is clear. We must soulfully rededi- 
cate ourselves today with more fervor and 
determination than ever before to protect 
this Nation against its enemies, foreign and 
domestic, and to make sure that, come what 
may, we will ever be prepared to defend our 
American freedom against aggression and 
infiltration. 

“America serves no selfish aims. It seeks 
no territorial aggrandizement. . It desires no 
dictation over the lives and affairs of other 
peoples. Our great aim is to preserve our 
American way of life, our precious liberties 
for the benefit of ourselves and our posterity, 
and to help preserve freedom in the world. 

“We cherish peace and are pledged to strive 
for peace provided it is based upon justice. 
We recognize that no real lasting peace can 
ever be based upon the surrender of any part 
of our American birthright or the appease- 
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ment of the deadly-enemies trying to de- 
stroy us. 

“Above all, let us have no fear about the 
future, because under God this Nation will, 
as in the past, rise up with unity and loyalty 
to protect its basic way of life against all 
those who threaten it. Confident in our 
high purpose and in the righteousness of our 
ideals, mindful of our blessed heritage and 
the great debt we owe to those we so proudly 
honor today, let us courageously grapple with 
current-day problems. If we serve with the 
same zeal that inspired them, there can be 
no doubt that we will preserve our glorious 
destiny and we will succeed in securing just 
peace and freedom in the world.” 





The Inquirer at 125 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OFr PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 125th anniversary of the erection of 
one of the great institutions in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. During 
these perilous times, when all of our 
freedoms are under attack, the mere ex- 
istence of a medium of enlightened 
thought and expression offers a guaranty 
that those things we cherish most are 
being protected. I join with other 
thousands of people in the United States 
in wishing the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
its progressive editor, Walter Annen- 
berg, a happy birthday. 

A statement by Walter H. Annenberg, 
editor and publisher of the Inquirer, 
follows: 

Tue INQUIRER AT 125 YEARS 


On Tuesday, June 1, 1954, the Inquirer 
marks the 125th year of its eventful career. 

We stand at this milestone proud of our 
historic past, but we are not content to rest 
on this alone. We stand vigorous and ma- 
ture—a maturity which expresses itself by 
being involved and related with the total 
scene in which we live. 

For the Inquirer is not an isolated enter- 
prise, separate and apart from the life 
around it. It is, in fact, an organ of com- 
munication through which all other inter- 
ests in our community, our country, and, 
in the larger view, the world, can be more 
closely related to each other and thus 
achieve a more meaningful present. 

The story of the Inquirer has been told 
too often to require extensive repetition 
here—its birth in Bank Alley in 1829; its 
early struggles for survival; its reportorial 
accomplishments in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars; its advocacy of Abraham Lincoln for 
President; its growth under the control of 
Jesper Harding and his son, William W. 
Harding; its progress under the leadership 
of James Elverson and, later, his son, Col. 
James Elverson, Jr.; and its great expansion 
under my father, M. L. Annenberg (1936- 
42) and the present ownership. 

Throughout its history this 
has endeavored to be a heipful and depend- 
abie factor in the lives of the people it has 
served. 

It has built up a reputation for integrity 
in its news columns, force and constructive 
effort on its editorial page, sparkle and orig- 
inality in its color and other feature sections. 

It has sponsored innumerable campaigns 
for the political, social, and economic bet- 
terment of the residents of this area and 
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has resolutely carried them through to con- 
crete results. 

It has fought for justice and a fuller and 
more prosperous life with fairness, not 
favoritism, as its standard. 

The reward of this policy of honesty, forth- 
rightness, and awareness of the needs of the 
people has been acceptance on the part of its 
readers, a widespread circulation and a large 
advertising content. 

The Inquirer, however, does not propose to 
sit back in satisfied contemplation of past 
successes. A newspaper is a living entity 
and, like an individual or a nation, must 
look forward. 

We live in a time of great changes at home 
and abroad, a time of crisis, of danger. This 
newspaper pledges its continuing help in the 
strengthening of our own democracy as a 
guide and hope for other nations, free or 
slave; to the upbuilding of defensive arms 
for America’s protection against aggression, 
and to an unceasing crusade for the kind of 
peaeeful and stable world in whieh all 
peoples may find true security. 

But a newspaper, like a social-minded in- 
dividual, must continue to be aware of its 
basic responsibility to its immediate com- 
munity. Our age is witnessing a resurgence 
of industrial and cultural life throughout 
the Delaware Valley. The city of Benjamin 
Franklin—the Shrine of Independence— 
which saw the birth of the Nation, is now 
experiencing an economic rebirth, promising 
added well-being to millions of Americans. 

When the Inquirer coined the phrase, 
“Delaware Valley, U. S. A.,” it undertook an 
obligation to see that the dream of Delaware 
Valley, United States of America, would be 
realized. 


In this spirit the Inquirer looKs to the 
future with faith in the high destiny of the 
United States; the revitalization of this city 
of homes and the development of Delaware 
Valley, United States of America, not only in 
material prosperity and opportunity for 
workers, but as an example to the Nation of 
a community where brotherly love and spirit- 
ual values find day-to-day expression. 

So it is with a sense of dignity and re- 
sponsibility we stand at this century-and-a- 
quarter mark resolved, obligated and dedi- 
cated to go on working, with all our strength 
and resources, for the attainment of the lofty 
goals toward which our beloved country and 
our historic city strive. 





Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that not only I, as a Member of Congress 
representing the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, supports a decent sal- 
ary increase for postal employees, but 
likewise the Council of the City of Dear- 
born has also gone on record. 

The following is the resolution adopted 
by the council which also recognizes the 
fact that our Postal Department is dete- 
riorating rapidly and that the salary 
question in this area is acute: 

From the Detroit Area Postal Organizations 


Council, box 44, Detroit 31, requesting sup- 
port in its effort to secure an increase in 


wages for post office employees. 
By Councilman Vezzosi supported by 
Councilman Broomhall, 
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“Whereas post office employees have not 
had a raise in wages in the last 3 years; and 

“Whereas such a failure on the part of our 
national Government has produced condi- 
tions which could result in the deterioration 
of postal service; and 

“Whereas the council desires that a situa- 
tion conducive to maximum efficiency pre- 
vail: 

“Resolved, That Congress, prior to its ad- 
journment for the summer, be and it is here- 
by respectfully requested to grant the postal 
workers a living wage through enactment of 
appropriate legislation; 

Resolved further, That the city clerk be 
and he is hereby directed to transmit a true 
copy of this resolution to Senators Homer 
Fercuson and Cartes Potrer and Con- 
gressman JoHN LESINSKI.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 





Junior Union and League of Rumanian 
Societies of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an address I made 
to the Junior Union and League of Ru- 
manian Societies of America at their 
13 annual Junior Union convention at 
St. Mary’s Rumanian Orthodox Church 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, May 30: 

It is a real pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to meet with you and to be 
able to say a few words before your 13th 
annual junior convention now being held 
in Cleveland. It has been my privilege to 
know about the Rumanian nation and the 
Rumanian people for a great many years. 
Long before I even entertained the idea 
of running for Congress, I knew a great deal 
about the Rumanian cause. My father, 
lately deceased, prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of, and understanding of, the rich cul- 
ture and traditions of the Rumanian people, 
and I am proud to say that he made certain 
that I acquired a goodly part of his warm 
understanding and appreciation of your 
cause. With that background, you will per- 
haps better understand my keen interest in 
your affairs and my desire to do everything 
I possibly can to assist you in furthering the 
objectives of the Junior Union and League 
of Rumanian Societies of America. 

The world of our day is confronted with 
the greatest threat in history to the sur- 
vival of western civilization. This threat 
is posed by the international Communist 
conspiracy nurtured in, headquartersed in, 
and directed from Moscow. There is no 
doubt that the primary and overriding ob- 
jective of the international Communist con- 
spiracy is to enslave all the nations and 
peoples of the world and to make them ab- 
ject slaves of Moscow. While this is the 
primary and overriding objective, the means 
by which the conspirators seek to attain that 
objective are many, devious, and, indeed, 
diabolical. 

For the international Communist conspir- 
acy to win control of the world, it must first 
stamp out the leadership elements of all 
those positive forces which oppose it. The 
madmen of the Kremlin recognize this fact 
and are busily engaged in destroying all the 
leadership elements of the opposition forces 
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everywhere in the world. The nations taken 
captive by the Moscovites following World 
War II know very well the means by which 
the madmen of the Kremlin are trying to 
develop a robot man who will be devoid of 
all the sentiments, moral norms, inspirations, 
and disciplines which form the very foun- 
dation of our western civilization. 

Let us take the case of Rumania—one of 
the once-free nations now held captive by 
Moscow. Just what are the agents of the 
Kremlin doing in Rumania today? They are 
doing many evil and destructive things, but 
in my opinion here are the things they are 
trying to do in order to destroy the very 
concept of a Rumanian nation. 

To begin with, the ruling clique in Ru- 
mania today are no more Rumanian than 
Dictator Malenkov. They have no apprecia- 
tion of or respect for the Rumanian people 
and the glorious part those people have 
played in the building of the civilization 
which you and I so cherish today. They 
are stooges of the madmen of the Kremlin. 
They do not respect the will of the Rumanian 
people, . 

Secondly, these stooges of the Kremlin are 
carrying out programs calculated to destroy 
the very religious and cultural foundations 
of the Rumanian nation. In doing this, they 
penetrate and control all things related to 
scholastics, artistry, science, social] and cul- 
tural education. In doing this they seek to 
stamp out all those great values the Ruman- 
ian people have built up over the course of 
centuries. They have failed in this evil 
work but the effort continues. 


Thirdly, the stooges of the Kremlin are 
trying to replace everything that is Ruma- 
nian with the up-side-down doctrine and 
philosophy of Russian communism. This 
atheistic doctrine teaches that there is no 
God, that there is no moral law, that broth- 
erly love is only for the weak and the mis- 
guided, and that the only values in life are 
those which relate to material things. Un- 
derlying all this evil propaganda, however, is 
the requirement that the Rumanian people 
look to a new type of deity, who sits upon 
a blood-bathed throne in Moscow. 


There are many other things the Commun- 
ist stooges in Rumania are doing and trying 
to do, but these things I have cited, I be- 
lieve are particularly pertinent to the pur- 
poses and objectives which you have been 
considering during your convention in Cleve- 
land. You have set as your task the noble 
undertaking of keeping alive all those things 
which distinguish the Rumanian people 
down through history as well as in the 
contemporary world in which we live. These 
are the things that every man, regardless of 
his national origin or heritage, takes a na- 
tural pride in. These are the things that 
form the foundation of real patriotism—the 
kind of patriotism which springs from love 
of God and love of country. In my judg- 
ment, you are engaged in a task which is 
essential to the survival of our civilization. 


I firmly believe that your efforts will reap 
a great reward and will bring everlasting 
benefit not only to the United States of 
America, but to the suffering people in Ru- 
mania. The day will surely come, just as cer- 
tain as day follows night, when the despots 
of the Kremlin will be turned back and there 
will follow a great resurgence of all those 
historic values upon which nationhood is 
predicated. When that day comes, you must 
be well prepared as good loyal Americans, 
to do your full part in a world in which all 
nations will enjoy the right of national sov- 
ereignty within the framework of a world 
organization dedicated to peace and pros- 
perity for all. I wish you every success in 
your deliberations and assure you again of 
my desire to do everything I possibly can to 
assist you in the very important work in 
which you are engaged. 


June J 
Loans or Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish ty 
place in the REcorpD a statement | filed 
today in the foreign-operations hearings 
in the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

We are about to close our hearings 
I had hoped that FOA or some other 
executive agency would support the 
President's announced policy on loans 
rather than grants for economic aiq 
Since this has not been done, | wish 
té do so. 


This problem was given careful con. 
sideration by the Randall Commission 
of which I had the privilege of being 
a member. The report of the Commis. 
sion to the President and to the Con. 
gress included the following recom. 
mendations: 


The Commission recommends that 
economic aid on a grant basis should 
be terminated as soon as possible, 


In cases where our security is impor- 
tantly involved, the Commission believes 
that moderate grants-in-aid may serve 
the national interest of the United 
States. 


The Commission recommends further 
that where support is needed to main- 
tain military forces to conduct military 
operations connected with our own secu- 
rity beyond the economic capacity of a 
country to sustain grants should be 
made, not loans. In other cases where 
substantial economic aid is necessary in 
the interest of the United States but 
cannot be obtained from private or in- 
ternational sources loans should be made, 
not grants. 


The President endorsed these recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission 
in his message to the Congress on foreign 
economic policy of the United States on 
March 30 of this year. The words of the 
President are as follows: 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle that 
economic aid on a grant basis should be 
terminated as soon as possible, consistent 
with our national interest. In cases where 
support is needed to establish and equip mili- 
tary forces of other governments in the in- 
terest of our mutual defense, and where this 
is beyond the economic capacity of another 
country, our aid should be in the form of 
grants. As recognized by the Commission, 
there may be some cases in which modest 
amounts of grant aid to underdeveloped 
countries will importantly serve the interest 
of security. I further agree that in other 
situations where the interest of the United 
States requires that dollars not otherwise 
available to a country should be provided, 
such support to the maximum extent appro- 
priate should be in the form of loans rather 
than grants. 


This statement of policy which seems 
to be clear and simple apparently has 
been ignored by the various officials who 
have presented the fiscal year 1955 for- 
eign operations program to us. 
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The working draft bill does not con- 
tain any provisions implementing the 
policy stated by the President which I 
have just read. The draft bill authorizes 
the provision of aid on either a grant 
pasis or @ loan basis as has been the case 
jn previous years, but no directives what- 
ever that loans should be made under 
any defined conditions. The matter is 
jeft entirely to the discretion of the ad- 
ministrator of the program. Experience 
has shown us that when a country can 
have a grant or @ loan, it always chooses 
a grant, and when a foreign aid admin- 
istrator has both grant and loan author- 
ity, he always chooses grants. The wit- 
nesses tell us that none of the projects 
they wish to underwrite are sound 
enough for bankable loans but are sound 
enough for American grants. I question 
such judgment. In this country our 
Government has loaned billions of dol- 
lars to citizens on projects that were 
sound but not bankable, and the loans, 
have been repaid. During the depression 
thousands of homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses were saved in this way. : 

The opponents of loans for foreign aid 
include some strange bedfellows. ‘Those 
who oppose all aid and those who want 
nothing but gifts join in saying that aid 
loans are substantially gifts anyway, 
and cause bad feelings. Experience 
shows that both groups are wrong in 
these arguments. 

This committee, through provisions or 
amendments I have offered, has required 
a whole series of loans in aid bills. All 
of them were opposed by the executive 
branch. None of the loans were ever 
turned down by the other countries in- 
volved. None of these loans have been 
defaulted. None of them have caused 
hard feelings. Here is the record: 

Loans required wnder ECA, MSA, and India 
wheat loan 
Original ECA Act (Public 

Law 472, 80th Cong.)--.. $1, 000, 000, 000 
India Emergency Food Act 

of 1951 (Public Law 48, 





G8 Cong.) cnsadedondcvuue 190, 000, 000 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 
(Public Law 165, 82d 
Cong.) (10 percent of ECA 
assistance) .....-....-.. 335, 547, 000 
Tote qs a dancaspisividbemann 1, 525, 547, 000 
Collections on these loans as of December 
31, 1953 
Principal, European ECA_~.-.-.. $167, 000 
Interest, European ECA--...-... 42, 755, 000 
Interest, Indian wheat.....--.. 7, 027, 000 
TOUR. nancheteibeemincnietnntee 49, 949, 000 


As a matter of fact, since World War 
II, the United States has extended to 
foreign nations credits of $11,504,000,000. 
During this same postwar period the 
United States has collected from foreign 
nations $2,667,844,000 as repayment of 
Principal and $1,059,3'75,000 in interest, a 
total of $3,727,219,000. 

When former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver appeared before our committee in 
1947 he urged that we should never make 
outright gifts of our aid, but should al- 
ways require an obligation from the re- 
ceiver. He first suggested the counter- 
part device, which I put in on the House 
floor in 1947 over administration oppo- 
sition, and which has been extremely 
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useful ever since. As to loans, he point- 
ed out that even though they might not 
be bankable loans, there were two great 
phychologicai differences between loans 
and grants: First, a person asking for a 
loan tries to make his proposition as 
good as possible, but someone asking for 
a grant tries to make his condition look 
as bad as possible, so he will not be asked 
to repay; second, a person asking for a 
loan knows that he might have to repay 
it and, therefore, asks for as little as 
possible, whereas someone asking for a 
grant asks for as much as possible. 

In any case, we have found since 
World War II that loans do not make 
enemies, and grants do not necessarily 
make friends. 

A loan with “the silly dollar sign” is 
the capitalistic way to express a collec- 
tive obligation. A nation such as ours, 
with constantly diminishing natural re- 
sources, should make loans, not gifts, 
from these resources wherever this is 
possible. We do not need to be repaid 
next year, or the year after. We can 
wait for a number of years, when we will 
be importing an increasing amount of 
scarce materials. We can defer pay- 
ment on our loans, if necessary, to make 
other loans more “bankable,” as many 
individuals and companies did here in 
our country during the depression—and 
were finally repaid. But a nation with 6 
percent of the world’s resources, half the 
production, and double the debt of the 
rest of the world, should be making more 
loans, and fewer gifts. 

I have made a rough estimate that at 
least $127 millions of the illustrative 
projects presented in the authorization 
requests are for capital items, such as 
railway equipment, power dams, irriga- 
tion systems, and so forth, that could be 
self-liquidating projects for bankable 
loans. In the present state of our 
budget, most of the amount authorized 
will be financed by adding to our na- 
tional debt. Some of it could go into the 
national debt of other countries. 

I suggest we bear the President’s mes- 
sage in mind as we mark up this bill. 





Much Ado About Nothing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Bill 
Shakespeare had a phrase to cover most 
everything, and now that the McCarthy- 
Army hearings have reached another 
impasse, the title of his comedy “Much 
Ado About Nothing,”’ seems to be grow- 
ing more and more appropriate. ‘The 
Nation has discovered after weeks of 
testimony, cross-examination, crimina- 
tion, and recrimination that the Army 
did not like to have its domain invaded 
by Congressmen, Senators, or anybody 
else, and that Senator McCartuy and 
his staff tried to get Pvt. David Schine 
an easy job in the Army, If either of 
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these revelations is of earth-shaking 
consequence, it has cost the Nation a 
good deal of time, energy, and wasted 
money to discover them. As a matter 
of fact, both of these tremendous trifies 
were certainly well known long before 
the cameras were focused on the caucus 
room. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Chou 
en-lai, et al. have been pursuing their 
mad way all through southeast Asia. 
They are enjoying the spectacle hugely, 
and it is a three-ring circus without the 
clowns. While we are fiddling with the 
dials, they are strengthening their re- 
sources. Is it too much to ask when we 
are getting back to work? 





Our Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following editorial from the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune, attention is called to the 
fact that more extended debate and dis- 
cussion should be given the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixing the size 
of the Supreme Court at 9 members 
and requiring all Federal judges to re- 
tire at the age of 65. 

The editorial reveals the fact that our 
State legislatures should have more basic 
information pro and con as to the merits 
and demerits of this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment: 

Don’r Be Hasty 

After a minimum of debate, the Senate 
has passed a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the size of the Supreme Court 
at 9 members and requiring all Federal 
judges to retire at age 65. 

The proposal should get more thorough 
consideration in the House. Action by the 
States, if the proposal is submitted to them, 
will be guided considerably by what has been 
said about it in Congress. There ought to 
be more than perfunctory debate on any 
amendment affecting the Nation's Federal 
judiciary. 

The Supreme Court now is made up of 
nine members, by act of Congress. Perhaps 
nine is the magic number and never ought 
to be changed. But it is possible that, with 
the work of the Court steadily increasing, 
there will be a need in the future for more 
judges. A constitutional limitation might 
be a severe handicap. 

There were only € judges on the first Court 
in 1789, and 7 from 1807 to 1837. The num- 
ber has been 9 since then, except for the 
period 1866-72 when there were 7. 

The reason for fixing the number in the 
Constitution would be to prevent any Presi- 
dent from packing the Court as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt attempted to do. That attempt 
was rejected, and it is reasonable to believe 
any such attempt in the future would be 
turned back. 

As for the mandatory retirement provision, 
not many United States judges now remain 
on the bench after they are 75. But some 
have, and particularly in the Supreme Court 
some have served with great distinction 
after they reached that age. Is an age limi- 
tation essential? 
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The Senate gave no thorough consideration 
to the proposed amendment. The Judiciary 
Committee heard only 10 witnesses, all favor- 
able and none in opposition, and approved 
the measure after a day’s discussion. When 
it was considered on the Senate floor, only 
9 Senators were present at one point, and 
there were only 2 principal speeches in dis- 
cussion of it. 

Perhaps we should fix the size of the Court 
in the Constitution. Maybe judges should 
retire automatically at 75. But the decision 
should not be made in offhand fashion. If 
We can take several months to ponder the 
Bricker amendment, we can find a little more 
time to consider this proposal. The House 
should provide the forum. 





Seventy-fifth Memorial Day Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by me at the Memorial Day cere- 
monies at the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, 
N. Y., on May 31, 1954: 

Manager Hanley, Commander Aulls, vet- 
erans, friends, and neighbors, after 20 years 
of public service as Member of the House of 
Representatives from this congressional dis- 
trict and as a resident of this community for 
the greater part of my life, I consider it a 
mark of distinction to be invited as the 
speaker on this occasion which carries such 
added significance. My acceptance of the 
invitation, made quite some time ago and 
at a time when unforeseen circumstances and 
my congressional responsibilities cast some 
doubt upon my schedule, nevertheless was 
made without hesitation for I welcome the 
opportunity on any occasion to return to the 
land of my fathers, to the scenes of my child- 
hood, to the meadows and hills of the Con- 
hocton Valley and to the friends and neigh- 
bors and loved ones—especially on this of all 
days in the year, Memorial Day when it’s lilac 
time in old Steuben. 

Ordinarily a gathering such as this would 
have been a reverent observance of the cus- 
tomary Memorial Day when we pay tribute 
to the memory of our Nation’s heroes and 
the defenders of our Nation’s honor. To- 
day, however, our meeting has an added 
significance; the commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
reservation as a home, a haven, and a hos- 
pital for the “boys in blue” whose service on 
the field of battle preserved our glorious 
Union and struck the shackles of slavery 
from the limbs of the Negro. Inspired and 
financed by the grateful residents of New 
York State, it was opened for use by those 
veterans in December 1878, but a few years 
after termination of that lamentable con- 
flict and 9 years after Gen. John A. Logan, 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and one of its greatest heroes, desig- 
nated May 30 as Decoration Day. 

In some respects Memorial Day means 
much more to us than the Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, or the birthdays of great men 
of the past whom we honor from time to 
time. It commemorates and reconsecrates in 
our hearts the sacrifices of our grandfathers 
and our great-grandfathers who fought 


through 4 long, bloody years of civil conflict. 
They died that our country as a united Na- 
tion of freemen might endure. But Memo- 
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rial Day is also a day of homage to the more 
than 600,000 other Americans—men and 
women of all religions, all racial origins, all 
colors, and all creeds—who have made the 
supreme sacrifice by surrender of their lives 
on the battlements of liberty in order that 
their fellow men all over the world might 
live in peace and freedom. The sun never 
sets on the white crosses that mark their 
graves scattered over the 5 continents—the 
islands and the 7 seas of the world. To me, 
Memorial Day is also one of reverent respect- 
fulness and honor to the memory of those 
whom each of us may hold dear. 

Across the length and breadth of our 
land—Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and wherever the Stars and 
Stripes greet the morning sun—Americans 
are gathered just as we have today, not in 
a spirit of glorification of the victory of the 
North over the Scuth, nor of rejoicing over 
the pyrrhic victories of World War I and 
World War II, but rather to lay a symbolic 
rose on the collective grave of more than a 
million brave men and women who have 
died in all of our wars since 1861, of whom 
nearly half were the boys who wore the blue 
and the gray; and, in placing that rose, to 
collectively rededicate ourselves, reconse- 
crate our hearts and requicken our minds 
to the solemn purpose for which they died. 
Irrespective of the color of the uniform they 
wore, the Yankess or the men of Dixie, 
they fought for principles in which they be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly. Whether it was 
Bull Run or Antietam, Gettysburg or At- 
lanta, the blood they gave welded the un- 
breakable bond that now binds together the 
48 States of our Union—insoluble, insep- 
arable, invincible. Their sons and grand- 
sons in even greater numbers gave their 
lives for a much broader cause—that the 
peoples of all countries over the entire world 
might have an opportunity to live out their 
lives in peace and freedom. 

Here the mantle of green that surrounds 
us today provides a lovely blanket for the 
resting place of over 6,000 veterans of all 
America’s wars. Would that it were within 
my poor power to pay a tribute fitting to 
their memory. As that great champion of 
liberty, love, tolerance, understanding, and 
human dignity said on that memorable oc- 
casion at Gettysburg—if I may be permitted 
to modernize by paraphrase Abraham 
Lincoln's noble and unforgettable words— 
“It is rather for us, the living, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which they so 
nobly advanced * * * that we highly re- 
solve that they shall not have died in 
vain * * * that this Nation, and other na- 
tions of the world shall have a new birth of 
freedom * * * and that governments of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from this earth.” 

Have we kept faith with those who died 
in 61-65? Is our country united? Is there. 
no religious bigotry, no racial animosity, no 
social or economic jealousy and hatred? Are 
we a nation worthy of their heritage? 

Further, are we doing our best to justify 
the sacrifices of the half million who died in 
World Wars I and II? Are we making not 
only their native land but the entire world a 
better place in which to live? 

As I stand here this afternoon I wonder 
what my predecessor of three-quarters of a 
century ago said when he talked, perhaps 
from this very spot, to a group gathered at 
the first Memorial Day service in this insti- 
tution. Basically, I presume his thoughts 
were similar to mine and that his audience 
shared the aspirations and the fears that you 
do. He was speaking a little more than a 
decade after the most tragic and bloody Civil 
War. Our country was intent on healing its 
wounds; trying to forget its animosities; 
eager to repair the devastation that 4 years 
of conflict and 6 years of misdirected recon- 
struction had caused. My predecessor, I am 
sure, in those troubled times counseled 
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against emotional excesses; against feelino, 
of revenge, against intolerance, racia) and 
regional hatreds, and religious bigotry. _ 

Today, only a little less than a decade after 
our country has emerged from the Most 
cataclysmic of all wars of all history, I thin, 
I can do no better than to emphasize that 
same theme. Racial discrimination, sectional 
animosities, and religious intolerance have 
no place in our country, in our State, in our 
community, or in this very institution. 1 
permit them or any part of any oi them is to 
undermine and destroy the structure which 
our forefathers and our Nation’s heroes have 
so nobly built. 

To the extent that we, any of us, collec. 
tively or individually, whether we hold posi. 
tions of importance and power, or positions 
of lesser authority, whether in our homes 
our communities, institutions such as this, 
our factories, or any other place where 
human beings gather, to the extent that we 
allow sectarian prejudices, racial bias, or 
provincial preferences to enter into our atti. 
tude toward another person or persons, to 
the same extent are we guilty of failure to 
our Nation's heroic dead whose lives have 
been sacrificed in order that the great prin- 
ciple that all men are created free and equal 
in the eyes of a universal God might en. 
dure. Those are fundamental principles in 
human relationships whether we live in the 
horse-and-buggy days, the jet-airplane days, 
or those of the atomic and hydrogen bomb, 
They are eternal. and fundamenfal. 

As we look about our world today I am 
sure you see with me a striking resemblance 
and similarly of conditions and cleavages, 
jealousies, and hatreds, a variety of con. 
testing and competing isms and geographic 
disunities to those conditions and cleay. 
ages and competing animosities that per- 
vaded our country in 1861. At that time 
the country was torn apart on the twin 
issues of slavery and disunion. The sage 
of Springfield had warned that a house 
divided against itself could not stand. 

Today the world is similarly divided into 
two camps, both of which are becoming 
armed with increasing rapidity and terrify- 
ing destructiveness. Half of Europe and 
most of Asia has either fallen under the 
vicious and insidious spell of communism 
or is dominated politically and militarily 
by Communist Soviet Russia. The Kremiin 
today exercises some measure of contro! over 
a fifth of the world’s land surface, and in- 
fluences, controls, or exploits nearly a bil- 
lion people who live behind an Iron Cur- 
tain which effectively isolates them from 
intercourse with free nations. The victims 
of Sovietism are told that non-Communist 
countries are militaristic, imperialistic, and 
predatory; that capitalism is weak and deca- 
dent; that workers in those countries are 
barbaric and economic slaves. Our country 
is denounced as a warmonger, as imperialis- 
tic, and ready to drop the hydrogen bomb 
on innocent women and children. 

Day after day, Soviet propaganda poisons 
the air of Europe and Asia—even some areas 
of the Western Hemisphere, notably Central 
and South America—with vicious, contemp- 
tuous lies concerning us. Vicious Vishinsky 
and company re-echo these propaganda 
falsehoods from the platforms of the United 
Nations and in the press of the world. 
Malenkov, Molotov, and Malek, the 3 mus- 
keteers of mystery, malice, and malevolence 
mouth their honeyed words of peace, free- 
dom, and equality while their hands reach 
out to sweep within their cavernous maw 
further millions of innocent victims. 

What reason do we have to believe—other 
than our faith in the power of prayer—that 
a@ world divided against itself can success 
fully stand unmshaken or for any greater 
length of time than a house or a nation 5° 
divided? Not for a moment would I minl- 
mize the power of prayer nor the consecrated 
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of all of our public officials to avoid 
an outbreak of open warfare which inevi- 
ably can bring nothing but death, destruc- 
aa and doom to all belligerents. Yet with 
il our consecrated purposes and in addi- 
tion to all our impassioned prayers we must 
pevertheless—with full realization that we 
wre dealing With @ band of evil people who 
are not 80 consecrated nor so devout-—ex- 
nd our energies, our resources, Our man~- 
a and our talents in a concentrated 
vor to build our military strength to match 
any possible development and to maintain 
that strength unabated so long as the need 

inues. 

= it not for our possession of the atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb and our de- 
termination to use them if necessary, there 
js no doubt that the Soviets would have long 
since over-run Europe or at least overthrown 
democratic governments and established Red 
puppet dictatorships in Western Germany, 
Greece, Finland, Italy, Austria, and perhaps 
even France. With the largest standing 
army in the world—well armed, well 
equipped, and well disciplined—nothing 
could stop them from taking Europe to- 
morrow except our possession of those terri- 
ble weapons. Undoubtedly our present lead 
in atomic armaments and our determination 
to use them in defense of free people and in 
retaliation against unprovoked aggression or 
a threat to our own liberties is the only real 
deterrent at this moment to a third world 

r. 

“where does this lead us? Obviously the 
answer does not lie in bigger and bigger 
bombs, in colder or hotter ‘propaganda, in 
sharper epithets or continued false accu-~- 
sations. 

No one person or group of persons has the 
answer to this imponderable question—cer- 
tainly Ido not. I doubt if any of you have. 
But collectively we can provide the answer 
for most certainly there is one. Perhaps as 
we endeavor to pierce the curtain of the 
future our vision can be extended by our 
knowledge of the past. Perhaps by the coun- 
sel of that outstanding leader of our Na- 
tion's history who as a tower of strength and 
vision rose above the strife and stress of 
conflict of his time like some tall cliff that 
midway leaves the storm—Abraham Lin- 
coln—perhaps through his wise counsél we 
can find some marks to guide us along our 
rough and uncertain path to the future. 
“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right. * * * 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, or bristling seacoasts, 
our army and navy. These are not our 
reliance against tyranny. All of those may 
be turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in 
the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all men, in 
alllands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors. * * * 

“As a nation of freemen, we must live 
through all time or die by suicide. * * * 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away.” 

It is for us the living to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work which our heroes have 
no nobly advanced; that we highly resolve 
that they shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation and other nations of the world 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
governments of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, wherever they may be 
located, whatever their race or religion, shall 
hot perish from this earth. 

Let us, the living, solemnly vow to keep 
faith with our immortal heroes. 
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The Americans: A British Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a favorite 
European sport is to criticize the super- 
generous policy of America. The more 
we do, the less credit we get. The higher 
our motives, the more likely we will be 
accused of selfishness. 

A refreshing contrast is provided in a 
recent article in the Manchester Guar- 
dian reprinted in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on May 13, 1954. 
They rightly point out that Americans 
and the American Congress are getting 
@ little tired of the prevailing attitude, 
and I believe the article is worthy of the 
attention of our membership. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

There is a story of the American Senator 
who had been dozing before a rollcall vote, 
and when his name was called he stood up 
and shouted in a clear voice, “Not guilty.” 
Perhaps some of the Senators have a good 
deal on their consciences: they certainly 
should have. But may they (and their con- 
stituents) not have legitimate ground for 
feelirg that all America’s hard work in the 
interest of the outside world earns her little 
or no appreciavion? 

May they not ask themselves whether it 
is reaily worth trying to help foreigners 
thousands of miles away when all they get 
in return is a hearty kicking? One won- 
ders—especially when one sees figures such 
as the News Chronicle provided in last week’s 
Gallup poll. They show that 40 percent of 
the people answering in Britain disapproved 
of the role now being played by the United 
States in world affairs, 37 percent approved, 
and 23 percent were uncertain. * * * 

If one thinks in broad terms of the role 
Played by the United States in world affairs 
since the war three things stand out. 

First, the United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace 
in the world. Secondly, America remains 
the foremost country in the world, whose 
ideal, in the words of its own Constitution, 
is to “promote the general welfare and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” Thirdly, the United States 
has done more than any country in the 
world to help others and secure their health, 
prosperity, and welfare. 

Proof of the first point lies in American 
help which saved Greece from falling to re- 
bellion, in the swift reaction to the Berlin 
blockade and the saving of that city from 
being strangled by Communist pressure, in 
the guaranty given through the North At- 
lantic Treaty to Western Europe and the 
backing of that guaranty with the troops 
and aircraft now stationed in Europe, and 
in the American resistance to aggression in 
Korea. 

The list is dull through familiarity. But 
is it not sometimes forgotten? And do we 
not sometimes too easily assume that be- 
cause the United States did these things she 
was bound to do them anyway? The as- 
sumption is false. It would have been easy 
for all the Kennicotts to retire to their 
gopher prairies, as they did after the First 
World War, and there forget about all the 
torments-and troubles in the distant con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. Or it would have 
been easy for America to take the MacArthur 
line, and “go it alone.” But she did neither 
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of these things. She has sought conscienti« 
ously—if at times rather impatiently—to do 
her duty in the world and to stand by her 
friends and allies. 

If they forget it they will do so at their 
own peril. There is a real risk that the 
apathy, ingratitude, and unthinking criti- 
cism of other countries will turn Americans 
inwards again upon themselves. They are 
disillusioned because so often the presence 
of American troops in Germany and France 
and other foreign places is treated as if it 
were solely a policy of American self-interest, 

They are disillusioned because the Ameri- 
cans in Korea were left to fight almost the 
whole war on behalf of the United Nations, 
unsupported by other members. (It will be 
hard for any American administration again 
to intervene on behalf of others, as President 
Eisenhower has discovered over Indochina.) 

They are disillusioned because the world 
seems to think that the Marshall plan and 
point 4 were merely designed to give Ameri- 
ca control of new markets. (As a result 
there is strong resistance now to any fur- 
ther programs of foreign aid, however urgent 
the need.) They are disillusioned because 
they set out after the war to help the world 
to its feet, and yet nobody seems to like 
them. 

One day they may take the critics at their 
word and go home, back to America and back 
to isolation. That would be a catastrophic 
day for western Europe and many other 
places where liberty still matters. Let us 
hope it does lot come; and let us be care- 
ful not to hasten its arrival. There are many 
valid grounds for criticizing American policy 
and American methods. There are valid 
grounds, too, for alarm over the apparent 
tarnishing of America’s own ideals. But the 
broad soundness, honesty of purpose, and 
worth of the role America has been playing 
in world affairs ought not to be in doubt, 





Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, May 19, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

Huce Proslem ror ScHOOLS 

The continuing high level birthrate in the 
United States poses a staggering problem 
for the Nation's schools. As Chancellor 
Franklin D. Murphy of the University of 
Kansas has pointed out, most citizens have 
not yet waked up to its full import. 

Americans react with both pride and shock 
when they realize that the annual birthrate 
of 24.6 per 1,000 persons is almost as high as 
India’s. It is a sign of national health and 
strength. More babies mean future pro- 
ducers and consumers in a sound, expanding 
economy. 

That growth also will be reflected in the 
school systems that are ill-prepared to re- 
ceive it. Within 6 years elementary schools 
will have an increase of 3 million pupils in 
enrollments, the high schools 24% million. 
Those are reasonably precise figures. The 
babies are here. They are entitled to receive 
the best education the Nation can provide. 

All this will put States, cities, school dis- 
tricts, and the citizens to a supreme test to 
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meet it adequately. It will take real planning 
and organization to supply the billions of 
dollars of additional buildings and tens of 
thousands of additional teachers. 

Somehow the building problem will be met. 
The real crisis will come in teacher supply. 
Too few students are taking up teaching as 
a profession and too many are-leaving. The 
accumulated deficit soon will be critical. 

The National Education Association re- 
ports a 6.45-percent reduction in teachers 
graduating from college this year over last 
year. The number should be increasing and 
rapidly. The increase can be achieved only 
by making the profession more attractive. 
Among the needs are better teacher salaries 
and benefits. The situation also requires 
concerted action by groups and public bodies 
to encourage more students to adopt a career 
of public service. 

If a strong effort isn’t made soon, the Na- 
tion will be in a real crisis. 





People Do Read the Congressional Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter: 

Borse, IpaHo, May 26, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE WIER: I am just an average 
engineering transitman. Just a typical trop- 
ical tramp transitman with legal residence 
now in Oregon. 

Since freshman year in college, I have 
developed into an eccentric bird who enjoys 
reading the United States CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from cover to cover. 

Although I am not one of your constitu- 
ents, I believe every Member of Congress rep- 
resents my interests. I wish to extend to 
you my deepest gratitude for inserting the 
following article in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD: “The Superpatriot: A Menace to Amer- 
ican Freedom,” by Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 

My work in Europe between 1927 and 
1938 gave me a grandstand seat to observe 
how Hitler gained power through the subtle 
changes of basic German law. As I recall 
several speeches I heard Hitler make, I sort 
of got uneasy today. Could it happen here. 

When I recall that I was an American engi- 
neer in the Soviet as a consultant in the 
early 1920's, Just after leaving school, I have 
a strong urge to live in the first badger hole 
out here in the Idaho sagebrush. For, after 
all, I am just a wee little fellow and not a 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

However, like Opie, I belonged to the Last 
Generation. In the early twenties about 
half or more of us college students read 
Karl Marx, then swallowed live gold fish to 
get the taste out of our mouths. I soon 
returned to my old favorite—Justice John 
Marshall. 

But the gentleman I would like to meet 
and treat to a 2-inch thick lap steak—a lap 
steak is one that laps 6 inches over each 
end of a 14-inch platter—is Editor L. A. 
Rossman, of Grand Rapids Herald-Review. 

To me his editorial A Plan for Poverty, 
ranks along with What's the Matter with 
Kansas. 

A lot of so-called inefficient American farm 
boys went down fighting and they took a 
= of a lot of efficient enemies down with 

em, 
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A British big efficient brass told an Ameri- 
can officer that we lost 5,000 in the battle of 
Chatteau Thierry because we Americans were 
inefficient and without discipline. This 
British brass said with efficient troops the 
loss would have been less than 500. My 
farmer dad was one of those 5,000 inefficient 
soldiers. He sort of volunteered for service, 
even though he thought George Washington 
knew what he was talking about when he 
warned “Beware of foreign alliances.” 

These two articles inserted in the Recorp 
by you, allow me to reshoot a Polaris and 
obtain a true bearing again in this sea of 
confusion. 

Therefore, I reckon as long as we have a 
few old-fashioned Americans in Congress 
and editorializing like Mr. L. A. Rossman, I 
will keep throwing tangents and angles and 
stay out of badger holes for a while at least. 

God bless you. 

JaMEs H. HowArp. 





The Workmen’s Circle Hails Supreme 
Court Decision Against Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Workmen’s Circle, which recently met in 
convention at Atlantic City, issued an in- 
spiring statement in which it hailed the 
Supreme Court decision against segrega- 
tion in public education as a mortal blow 
to the enemies of democracy. 


I am including the statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp so that ali Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the oppor- 
tunity to read it: 

May 18, 1954. 


The Workmen's Circle hails the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation in public 
education as a mortal blow to the enemies 
of democracy: racial intolerance and its 
twin, Communist intrigue. Both have been 
nourishing upon the indecision of the courts 
to rule in the past. From now on, Com- 
munist propagandists will not be able, 
whether at home or abroad, to build their 
hopes on the discriminatory practices of 
some States in the field of public educa- 
tion. Neither will racial bigots find solace 
in the decision. It is obvious from the ruling 
that the moral defenses of the United States 
have been strengthened; that our prestige 
abroad will rise; that our friends and allies 
who have voiced disappointment with us with 
regard to certain discriminatory - practices 
in the United States will find that Amer- 
icans who are dedicated to saving the free 
world from totalitarian encroachments 


‘abroad are also concerned with combating 


with positive force totalitarian concepts at 
home. 

As we of the Workmen's Circle, now in our 
54th year of existence, gather in convention, 
news of the decision reached us. We have, 
through the years, both through our 
branches and through the Jewish Labor 
Committee, labored to achieve the kind of 
decision as was rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

There is still a long road to brotherhood 
ahead. The decision of the Supreme Court 
will serve not only as an inspiration to forge 
ahead but be, as it should for all who cher- 
ish democracy and freedom, a beacon of hope 
and a source of encouragement. 





June } 
A War To Stay Out Of 


_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 30, 1954: 

A War To Stay Ovr Or—ir 


On May 5—nearly 4 weeks ago—the Pogt. 
Dispatch printed an editorial on the inter. 
national situation with particular reference 
to Indochina. The plight of the Prency in 
their jungle colony was already critical, a). 
though Dien Bien Phu had not then fallen 
called the editorial A War To Stay out 

The passage of timie has only reinforceg 
our opinion. The war in Indochina is still 
largely a colonial civil war, although it has 
been heavily infiltrated by the Communists 
The war continues to be a war to stay out of. 

Yet the danger of involvement not only 
continues; in one sense, at least, it grows 
the greater as the military situation dete. 
riorates and white civilians in Hanoi are 
threatened with possible brutalities. What 
the next several Weeks may bring cannot be 
anticipated. The American people need to 
prepare themselves for almost any possible 
development. 

The first clue appears likely at Geneva, 
At any rate, that is where the possibilities 
of a cease-fire are now being reviewed. The 
Communists have their ideas and the French 
have theirs. Whether a meeting of the 
minds can be arranged only time will tell, 

Meanwhile Communist Viet Minh military 
forces are proceeding with their troop move- 
ments designed to crush the French Viet- 
nam defense of the vital Red River Delta— 
the immediate rebel objective after the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu. From Paris comes the 
news that France has ordered 80,000 draftees 
called to the tricolor 5 months early in order 
to replace at home regular troops which are 
to be sent to Indochina. 

If there is a meeting of the East and West 
minds at Geneva and an honorable agree- 
ment is reached—one which provides for 4 
a cease-fire on terms that represent a give 
and take—then that will be all to the good. 
The hostilities can be ended and the truce 
can be internationally supervised much 4s 
the peace in Korea is being supervised. 

If a fair peace can be arranged then the 
following best step is to establish a means 
for keeping the peace in southeast Asia 
Any alliance for that purpose ought to be 
primarily Asian, but it will need to include 
the United States. Emphatically it should 
have U. N. endorsement. The participation 
of India will be essential if the alliance is 
to have fullest respect in Asia. 

Such an alliance would have as its chief 
purpose the guaranteeing of the peace. It 
would function in the Southeast Pacific 
much as NATO functions in the North At- 
lantic section of the world. It would serve 
as notice to the Communists that any naked 
aggression would be resisted by united action 
with force of arms, just as the attack across 
the 38th parallel was resisted in Korea by 
the U. N. members, including the United 
States and, let us not forget, with the ap- 
proval of India and the Philippines. 

If a fair peace cannot be worked out st 
Geneva then presumably the Indochinese 
will go on to its military termination. 
long as it continues where it is and 02 
present basis, there is no question, in 
opinion, that it remains a war to stay 
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tof. The United States must be eternally 
vigilant that it is not drawn into an Asiatic 
gar which would drain off our resources and 
thus most seriously endanger our capacity 
tp fulfill our tremendous obligations to free- 
gom in Europe. 

To say this is not to say that this country 
do nothing about helping southeast Asia 
resist Communist infiltrations. There is 
much that we can do and much that we 
should do. Economic aid and technical as- 
sistance should be employed in every effec- 
tive way possible. 

Instead of cutting back this help to Asiatic 
countries, we should be extending it. We 
should remember that high-sounding state- 
ments of political ideals are well and good 
in their place, but that they get scant atten- 
tion when men, women, and children are 
hungry. 

Our overseas-aid programs have not been 
perfect, but they have their creditable 
achievement. That the Marshall plan helped 
siop the spread of communism in Europe is 
not open to question. Technical assistance 
has made us friends here and there among 
the great masses of population from the 
Pacific Ocean, across southern Asia, to the 
mediterranean. It has its values that no 
amounts of arms, necessary as arms may be, 
can in themselves provide. 

A diplomatic move that would tend to 
pring East and West closer together would be 
for the U. N. to grant the Chinese Communist 
gove.nment’s desire for admission to the 
U.N. This is a move the United States could 
support without in any way blessing the 
Peiping regime and for which this country 
might get in return concessions from China 
of much value to us. 

All the while the United States should 
work to create a truly Asian defensive al- 
liance of U. N. members—all the while that 
ijt redoubles its economic and technical 
help—this country should be increasing the 
efectiveness of its defense forces. Our Gov- 
ernment in Washington must be careful to 
avoid dangerous tax cuts and equally dan- 
gerous curtailments in the defense program. 

The Military Establishment should not be 
allowed to grow topheavy, yet it must be 
strong enough in this uncertain world to 
meet an emergency should one arise. The 
means must be found to encourage reenlist- 
ments, now seriously in decline. The Re- 
serve and Guard units also must be improved 
through the development of better training 
programs. For in the event of an outbreak 
the Reserve forces would be urgently needed 
in the armed services. 

Finally every encouragement must be 
given to scientific research which leads to 
the development and production of new 
weapons. Here in the vast and intricate 
electronic field it would be only rankest folly 
to fall behind. 

In short then the war in Indochina is a 
war to stay out of. 

The United States should do all it can to 
help work out a structure for peace in south- 
east Asia, but we must recognize that the 
southeast Asians have their destiny largely 
in their own hands. 

We can help in many ways, and one way 
that is primary is to keep our defense strong 
— that it will in itself be a deterrent 

war, 


can 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, short re- 
Port on Indochina: Every public official 
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of the Vietnam Government—except 
1—together with wives and children left 
Indochina for Paris or Geneva in 2 
weeks’ time. Any further questions? 





Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein copy of communi- 
cation addressed to the President of the 
United States by the secretary of the 
Greater Lawrence Textile Council, 
United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL, of Lawrence, Mass., Mr. George F. 
Driscoll, concerning our foreign trade 


policy: 
May 25, 1954. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There are approxi- 
mately 20,000 less textile jobs in the textile 
community of Lawrence, Mass., than there 
were just a few years ago. The greater por- 
tion of this loss of employment represents 
textile mills which have liquidated. 

Naturally this occasions a good deal of 
speculation and inquiry relative to the 
causes and the effects of this overwhelming 
situation, as well as a searching for a solu- 
tion of the attendant unemployment prob- 
lems. 

In this atmosphere it has become popular 
to blame our foreign trade policy for our 
empty textile mills. Proponents of the 
theory quote statistics which indicate in- 
creased importation of competitive goods. 
They point out that such goods come from 
foreign countries whose industries pay wages 
as low as 7 percent of United States levels 
(9.4 cents in India). 

Whether or not we agree with these con- 
tentions will not be of help to the myriad 
thousands of unemployed textile workers. 
We believe that the time has come that a 
thorough investigation be made to deter- 
mine whether foreign competition is de- 
stroying our textile industry. 

We are aware of the Randall Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy report sub- 
mitted to the President and to Congress on 
January 23, 1954. We noted that the Ameri- 
can Tariff League believes that congressional 
opposition to the report casts doubt that 
many of its recommendations will command 
the attention of Congress and that the New 
York Wall Street Journal .commented edi- 
torially on January 25, 1954, that the 
“Randall report * * * is so riddled with 
dissent that its interest may prove to be 
chiefly academic.” 

The conclusion seems to be that the 
Randall report will play but a small part 
in the shaping of future trade policy. 

Furthermore, the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy is more or less concerned 
with the broad, overall questions of policy, 
whereas we must endeavor to persuade some- 
one in responsible position that the textile 
industry (if it is true that foreign compe- 
tition is causing injury) cannot afford to 
wait for the determination of broad, overall 
policy. 

We, therefore, specifically suggest that the 
executive branch of the Government, either 
through the Tariff Commission or the United 
States Department of Commerce, conduct a 
survey to determine the effect of foreign 
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competition tn the light of our foreign-trade 
policy upon our domestic textile industry. 

Such a survey, because it would involve a 
single industry, should be able to easily avoid 
the dissent which cripples the effectiveness 
of the Randall report. It ought to be able 
to cut sharply through the current welter of 
confusing statistics, conflicting opinions, and 
varied analysis which renders a decisive con- 
clusion impossible. 

After all, if, because of our trade arrange- 
ments, our jobs are being lost to 39-cent 
British wage rates or to 13-cent Japanese 
wage rates, we have a right to expect that 
such an intolerable situation be immediately 
remedied. 

Respectfully yours, 
Georce F. DriscoLt, Secretary, 
Greater Lawrence Textile Council, 
United Textile Workers of America, AFL. 





Keepers of the Faith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N. J.) Sunday 
News on May 30: 


KEEPERS OF THE FAITH 


Remembrance of things past has value 
only as we relate them to the present an# 
seek to discover in them lessons for the 
future. Today we are calling to remem- 
brance the deeds of those who have given 
their lives for our country and in the cause 
of peace. Can we truly observe Memorial 
Day without reflecting upon our own im- 
mediate part in our Nation’s defense and in 
the maintenance of peace? 

In his Memorial Day proclamation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, “We should keep faith 
with our heroic dead.” This brings to re- 
membrance the undying injunction by Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg, “that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” 

We live in a time of continuous crisis, 
The half century through which we have 
Just passed has been disrupted by two great 
wars to defend the rights of freemen against 
mounting aggression. A third war, minor 
in area of direct conflict, but equally im- 
portant in defense of freedom, was fought in 
Korea. Still the world has not overcome 
the menace. Like the monster Hydra, it 
sprouts more heads when one is cut off. 

Indochina may seem to many to be far 
away, but it is no farther than Korea. The 
seriousness of the situation there as it af- 
fects the United States was stressed by 
Adm. Robert B. Carney in New York the 
other day. The Chief of Naval Operations 
analyzed the factors involved in the cold war 
between communism and the free world, and 
the perils. He declared: 

“The threats to our security that have 
confronted us in the past were trivial com- 
pared to the threat that faces this country 
today. This is neither alarmist nor jingoist 
talk; nor is it a prediction that the holo- 
caust will come tomorrow. It’s merely the 
belief of an American citizen who is con- 
vinced that tomorrow can come far sooner 
than may be realized or sooner than we're 
ready to face up to.” 

Here is something to reflect upon today. 
It will help us to steel ourselves for what- 
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ever may come from the Geneva Conference 
and the grave discussions between the Wash- 
ington Government and our allies. 

We are the Keepers of the faith for which 
our loved ones have died. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended observance of today 
as a day of prayer. We need to pray for 
peace and the triumph of right. We need 
also to pray for ourselves that we may be 
true to the faith handed down by those who 
have gone before. 





Facts on Postage Rate Increase Speak 
for Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, let us get down to the facts 
on the proposal to increase postage rates. 
We hear a lot of propaganda about the 
need to erase the post-office deficit and 
the need to put the post office on a busi- 
nesslike basis, but the facts on the need 
to maintain the Post Office Department 
as a service organization speak for 
themselves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the following 
editorial from the March 1954 issue of 
the Chain Store Age, Orange, Conn.,, 
written by its editor in chief, Godfrey M. 
Lebhar. 


It follows: 
SHovuLD PostaGe Rates Be RaisEep? 


(By Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor in chief, 
Chain Store Age) 


Congress now has under consideration a 
bill which, among other changes, would raise 
first-class postage rates from 3 cents to 4 
cents for the first ounce on all nonlocal mail. 
The expected result would be to increase 
postal revenue by $240 million. Of that sum, 
$160 million would come from the proposed 
increase in first-class rates, less than $20 
million from a second-class increase, and the 
balance from other increases. 

The objective, of course, is to cut the per- 
ennial so-called post office deficit which, in 
the next fiscal year, will amount to an esti- 
mated $329 million. The expected additional 
revenue would reduce this deficit to less than 
$100 million. 

Businessmen who have not acquainted 
themselves with the facts about our post 
office operation may be inclined to accept 
this proposed addition to their own operat- 
ing costs without much question. After all, 
they may figure, if we favor a balanced 
budget for the Government as a whole, how 
can we object to a step designed to wipe out, 
or at least reduce, a deficit in one de- 
partment? 


FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Before you come to any such self-sacrific- 
ing conclusion, however, here are some facts 
to consider: 

1. The so-called Post Office deficit is really 
a deficit only on the assumption that this 
vital branch of Government service, unlike 
any other, should be self-sustaining. The 
Department of Agriculture costs us annually 
some $2,800,000,000, the Department of Com- 
merce, $1,200,000,000; the Department of the 
Interior, $600 million; the Department of 
Labor, $300 million. In none of these cases 
do we refer to the cost as a deficit. 
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Compared with these figures, in fiscal 1952 
the Post Office’s total operating cost was 
$2,700,000,000, but of that sum more than 
$2 billion was covered by postal revenue, and 
more than $100 million of the remainder rep- 
resented the cost of carrying governmental 
mail, franked mail, free mail for the blind, 
airmail subsidies, etc. The balance, some 
$600 million, is referred to as a “deficit” but 
actually it represents the net cost of operat- 
ing one of our most vital governmental 
services. 

2. The net cost of running the Post Office is 
paid by the taxpayers at large rather than by 
so-called users of the mails. But isn’t that 
the way it should be? The phrase “users of 
the mails” is misleading because it is applied 
only to mail senders. The recipients of mail 
are just as dependent upon the services ren- 
dered by the Post Office as the senders. Why 
shouldn't they share its cost? The senders of 
mail now pay not only 80 percent of the cost 
of operating the Post Office, but, as taxpayers, 
their share of the so-called deficit as well. 
Why should they be asked to foot it all? 

3. First-class postage is the one class which 
concededly pays for itself. Why should we 
have to pay more for it? 

OPINION SHOULD BE WEIGHED 


The Postmaster General recently an- 
swered: “It is the only class of mail which 
can help make a substantial reduction in the 
deficit without inflicting any particular 
hardship on the individual.” 

That statement should not be too readily 
accepted. Who knows how much of a hard- 
ship the proposed increase would involve? 
To the extent that it would reduce the use of 
the mails, it might do business far more 
harm than anybody can measure. To stimu- 
late business, the President is contemplating 
reducing personal taxes. To discourage the 
use of the mails by raising postage rates 
would have just the opposite effect. 

Because business will pay the major part 
of the proposed increase, if the pending bill, 
is passed, the real nature of the supposed 
deficit should be more generally understood, 
The impact of the proposed increase in 
second-class rates would, of course, affect 
Chain Store Age in common with other pub- 
lishers, but that is a different matter. Our 
only purpose here is to direct attention to 
that feature of the bill which will raise oper- 
ating costs for business in general. 





Antisegregation Decision Reaches 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court’s landmark decision out- 
lawing segregation in State schools and 
in the District of Columbia will be 
placed in effect with varying speed in 
the areas affected. Some of the South- 
erns States where poll tax restrictions 
have been lifted voluntarily by State 
legislatures are expected to take action 
fairly quickly to carry out the decision. 
Others whose patterns of racial discrim- 
ination have been fanned by political 
fanaticism as recently as the current 
primary elections will resist the decision 
more violently. In the long run, what 
happens will be determined by the ex- 
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perience of those States which leag the 
way. : 

In the colleges the acceptance of Ne- 
ero students on a footing of complet, 
equality should move more rapid} 
Some of the “all white” southern a 
leges have admitted Negro £raduate or 
professional students, during recent 
years. Some 75,000 young Negro men 
and women presently enrolled in 108 aj. 
Negro colleges, with approximately 589 . 
000 white students in 580 colleges. The 
record shows that in those State Colleges 
where Negroes have been admitted, ge. 
spite frequent predictions of dire conse. 
quences, the first drop of blood is ye, 
to be shed. 


In this period of world turmoil, one 
of the principal arguments of the Com. 
munists in their attack on America has 
been the charge of racial discriming. 
tion. It has been far more effective than 
we sometimes imagine. The Supreme 
Court decision will deal the charge 
long-awaited knockout blow. This ry). 
ing will go down in our history as 
significant event of President Eisep. 
hower’s administration. 





“Under God” Would Help Combat Pagan 


Influences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, a time- 
ly article from the facile pen of Shirley 
Munroe Mullen which appeared in the 
Malden (Mass.) Press of May 13, 1954. 
This article is not only timely by reason 
of the pending proposal to add “Under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag, but it is also a most interesting story 
about the writing of the pledge in its 
original form by James B. Upham, of 
Malden, a city in my own congressional 
district: 
“Unver Gop” Wovutp HELp Comsat Pacan 

INFLUENCES 
(By Shirley Munroe Mullen) 

A relative of James Bailey Upham, au- 
thor of the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
today declared that he was sure the pro- 
posed addition of the words “under God” 
to the 62-year-old pledge would meet with 
the original author’s complete approval. 

Warren Upham, 285 Clifton Street, cousin 
of the nationally famous pledge author, 
pointed out that James Upham was not 
only an intensely patriotic man but a devout 
and religious American also. 

Senator Homer Fercuson, of Michigan, has 


,asked the Members of the United States 


Congress to vote for the pledge to hence- 
forth read: “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands. One nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

This would not be the first time words 
had been added to the original work of 
James B. Upham. In 1923 and again in 1924, 
the first and second flag congresses made im- 
provements on the first draft which had 
contained 23 words. 
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The story of this writing of that pledge 
is a familiar one to Maldenites. Yet it can 

told again, for the stirring salute which 
o ed from the lips of millions of loyal 
nstitutes one of Malden’s most 
ntributions to the Nation‘s 


has pass' 
americans CO’ 


important co. 
heritage. 
AUTHOR 

James Upham was the eldest son of Rev. 
James Upham, D. D., and Cynthia Bailey 
ham. He was born in New Hampton, 
N. H. December 27, 1854, and was educated 
in the New Hampton Literary Institute of 
Fairfax, Vt. 

He later went to Detroit where he was em- 
ployed by E. B. Smith & Co., booksellers 
and publishers. In 1876 he married Mary 
Hartshorn and in 1880 he came to this city 
and purchased @ home on Lincoln street. 
He was active in civic affairs, where he was 
made a deacon in the First Baptist Church 
in 1888, was a member of the Converse Lodge 
of Masons and a Knight Templar. 

It was while he was in the employ of 
Perry Mason & Co., of Boston, which pub- 
lished the Youth’s Companion, the first 
national magazine for American youth, that 
James Upham penned his famous pledge. 

In 1888 he instituted a campaign to have 
the American flag flying over every school- 
house. In order to further this plan, he gave 
as premiums, many flags to youngsters who 
sold subscriptions to the magazines. He 
spent a great deal of his time and money in 
arranging for the distribution of hundreds 
of flags to schools all over the country. 


PLEDGE 


Later he started a move to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday—an ambition which 
was realized in 1892, 400 years after the birth 
of Columbus. Since he desired schools to 
hold some form of commemorating exercises 
on that day, he decided to write a short re- 
cital of loyalty which could be addressed to 
the flag on that occasion, following flag rais- 
ing ceremonies. 

He spent a great deal of time in formulat- 
ing the pledge. He discussed it with his 
brother, Artemus B. Upham, over the break- 
fast cup of coffee in his Malden home. Then 
he submitted it to the editors of the Youth's 
Companion for criticism and ions. 

It was finally published September 8, 1692, 
and read: “I pledge allegiance to my Flag, 
and to the Republic for which it stands. 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all!” 

Thousands of young voices repeated those 
words the following month. At that time, 
the right hand was held against the forehead 
with the palm downward until the words “to 
my Flag” when the right hand was fully ex- 
tended toward Old Glory. Upham himself 
decided that that was the proper delivery for 
his pledge. This was later changed during 
World War IT when the extended hand and 
military salute were considered to be too 
similar to the gestures employed by the Nazi 
and Fascist organizations. 


CLAIMS 


James B. Upham lived until 1905, leaving 
fi addition to his wife, a daughter, Mrs. 
Bertha Cynthia Proctor, and a son, Henry 
Putnam Upham. He reaped little personal 
glory for his contribution to his country. 
The pledge, when it was printed, did not 
carry his name, and 4 years after he had 
written it, a Kansas schoolboy, Frank E. 
Bellamy, submitted the pledge as his own in 
& school contest. Since it was not well 
known in that area of the country, it caused 
quite a stir until the original pledge cleared 
up the matter, 

Years after his death, a fellow worker in 
the Youth’s Companion named Francis Bel- 
lamy, claimed authorship of the pledge. In 
1917, Malden Librarian Herbert Fison re- 
ceived data from the editor of the magazine 
Which stated decisively that Upham was the 
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true author. Despite this for years Bel- 
lamy’s descendants pursued the claim and 
his name is used in connection with the 
pledge at times even today. 

The first change in the “salute” was made 
in 1923 when the words “my Flag” were 
changed to “the Flag of the United States.” 
A year later it was changed to read, “the Flag 
of the United States of America.” 

Post mortem honors which came to Upham 
included a plaque placed on his grave at 
Forestdale by the city of Malden in 1942, 
and the Phineas Upham House which was 
dedicated to his honor in 1952. His relatives 
and descendants formed the Upham Family 
Society in order to continue his patriotic 
endeavors. 

BELIEF IN GOD 


Today some of the leading statesmen in 
the country are urging the new addition to 
the pledge. They include Gov. Christian A. 
Herter, and Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
who was instrumental in achieving national 
recognition of the Malden author in 1935. 

Warren Upham has several reasons for the 
belief that his cousin would be wholeheart- 
edly in agreement with the addition. “Re- 
ligion is deeply rooted in the Upham family,” 
he points out. “My grandfather, Hervey Up- 
ham, and James’ father, Willard Upham, set 
out years ago as missionaries to the Chero- 
kee Nation. They went to live among the 
Cherokees in a region which is now Okla- 
homa and they translated a good part of the 
New Testament into the Cherokee language.” 

Mr. Upham recalls clearly as a child, he 
heard his famous cousin recite his pledge to 
him. “He would be in favor of anything 
which would strengthen the pledge,” he de- 
clared. “I feel that the reason the words, 
‘under God’ were not included in the orig- 
inal draft was because it was written during 
@ period when devoutness was taken for 
granted. Now that pagan philosophies have 
been introduced by the Soviet Union, there 
is a necessity for reaffirming belief in God. 





A New Departure in American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


” Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read the Honorable KaTHarineE Sr. 
Georce’s trenchant remarks with refer- 
ence to House Concurrent Resolution 
219, which I introduced last March 22, 
and her favorable comments with respect 
to the principles embodied in the so- 
called Private Enterprise Plan For 
Korea which I inserted in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp Appendix of March 5, 
1954. 

I take this opportunity to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues here in the 
House, and in the Senate, to the possi- 
bilities and potentialities inherent in two 
basic ideas or principles set forth in the 
Private Enterprise Plan For Korea. . 

I refer to the idea, first, of a recon- 
struction finance corporation, similar in 
purpose and general design, to our own 
structure of the same name. This RFC 
would be adequately financed by con- 
gressional appropriations, and set up 
under the laws and American-super- 
vised control of those of our allies who 
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would welcome such a lending organiza- 
tion, and who would be entitled to it by 
reason of their proven loyalty and devo- 
tion to the cause of world freedom. 

The second idea endowed with inter- 
esting potentialities, is that of inducing 
some of our outstanding and most ef- 
ficient American corporations to sponsor 
the construction and operation of coun- 
terpart factories in those countries qual- 
ified for the establishment of recon- 
struction finance corporations. Under 
this plan, each American parent corpo- 
ration would receive a 25-percent perma- 
nent share of the equity stock in its new 
allied corporation, and provisions would 
be made to guarantee that the balance 
of 75 percent of such equity stock would 
ultimately be sold to the native men and 
management of these new corporations. 

I am reliably informed that over the 
past decade we have granted to our 
friends and allies all over the world, 
about 60 billions of dollars in various 
forms of relief, arms, aid, reconstruction, 
and so forth. The worthy purpose of 
these vast expenditures of our precious 
natural resources and wealth, were to 
build up a formidable and united asso- 
ciation of free nations which would com- 
bat the growing menace of communism. 

I will not digress at this point to state 
my convictions as to how successful this 
venture has been. Each citizen can 
judge for himself in this respect. But, 
there is a growing conviction in our 
country that the time has come to take a 
new look—another look, if you please— 
to determine whether we can afford to 
continue such vast outlays. There is an 
urgent need to weigh the benefits we 
have received, in exchange for our 60 bil- 
lion dollars. It is at this important 
juncture in our own, and in world af- 
fairs, that I submit this new and com- 
paratively modest departure in American 
foreign policy. I mean, of course, the 
ideas I have just outlined for a series of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporations to 
be inaugurated within the realms of the 
stanchest allies. 

Let me name several of those nations 
that I personally consider to be our most 
loyal allies. In these countries, the in- 
auguration of this so-called private en- 
terprise, or RFC plan, would, in my opin- 
ion, be welcome; and would prove partic- 
ularly effective. First, of course, is our 


’ outstanding, fighting ally, the Republic 


of Korea. Then there are Formosa, the 
Philippine Republic, Greece, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and several of our South 
American neighbors. I am sure we will 
all agree that the courage, loyalty, and 
fighting spirit of each and every one of 
these allies, is beyond question of doubt. 

To put it bluntly, the countries I have 
named are good risks, because they will 
stick with us through thick and thin. 
Now in seeking, as we must, to conserve 
our resources, of manpower and of min- 
erals and metals, would it not be wise to 
build up the industrial power of these 
several nations, as swiftly as we can? 
And should we not concentrate the ex- 
penditure of our precious dollars upon 
those in whom we can surely trust, rather 
than upon those who will probably be 
among the missing when the chips are 
down? 
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In all of these nations I have named 
are rich and valuable natural resources 
waiting to be developed. But, of far 
greater importance, there are brave, 
hardy, and intelligent people, eager to 
be taught the world-famous American 
know-how. ‘Those freedom-loving peo- 
ple are eager to grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity of raising their standards of living 
to the hitherto undreamed of heights 
which the application of that famous 
American know-how will positively 
guarantee. 

This being the case, you may ask why 
not encourage private capital to under- 
take the vita] task of building up the 
industrial power of these vital bastions 
of freedom? Why do we have to appro- 
priate Government funds for this pur- 
pose? 

My answer is threefold: First, because 
the primary consideration involved here 
is strategic rather than commercial. 
Second, because for this same reason the 
risk for private capital is too great to 
induce the investment of its savings. 
Third, because time is the essence of our 
world problem today. The expanding 
menace of communism does not allow 
the passage of time necessary for the 
normal development and growth of in- 
dustry under a system of private invest- 
ment. 

I want to point out that it has been 
the rapid industrialization of Russia un- 
der communism that has led, and is lead- 
ing, a number of undeveloped nations to 
accept communism and its risk of regi- 
mentation and government ownership. 
They accept this risk because they see 
no other way to accomplish swift indus- 
trialization. 

Now, let me pose the question: Is not 
this private enterprise plan, with its Re- 
construction Finance Corporation idea, 
the means and method through which 
the United States can offer our stanch 
Allies a rapid realization of industriali- 
zation that they need? And can we not, 
at the same time, offer them more than 
has ever been accomplished in Russia? 
We can, at the same time, avoid the Red 
terror and the appalling sacrifices suf- 
fered by the unfortunate Russian people. 

I say we can. Furthermore, we can 
simultaneously establish “Little Ameri- 
cas” within all these nations where the 
principles of the private-enterprise plan 
may be applied. Now, what do I mean by 
“Little Americas”? I mean to say that 
the application of American know-how 
and American capital in underdeveloped 
regions can immeasurably raise the 
standards of living of all the people with- 
in them. I contend that this can be ac- 
complished under a system of freedom 
and private enterprise and with great 
gain to us, both spiritually and mate- 
rially. 

What is it that the false prophets of 
Moscow promise to their people and to 
the people of their satellites? They 
promise them that communism will en- 
able them, within a generation, to match 
the industrial power and wealth of 
America. That, indeed, has become the 
great world dream. All peoples every- 
where have heard fabulous tales of the 
Power and wealth of America, and of 
the freedom from oppression and from 
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want that exists in these United States. 
And because they dream dreams of 
achieving these benefits for themselves, 
they are discontented with their hard 
lot in life, and are thus fertile fields for 
the false promises of communism. 

Obviously we Americans cannot raise 
the living standards of all the people in 
the world, but we can raise the stand- 
ards of living in those nations I have 
named and of a number of other na- 
tions in South America which are eligi- 
ble for application of the private enter- 
prise plan. And let me emphasize this 
fact, we can accomplish all this for a 
fraction of the $60 billion we have 
wasted throughout the world, and for 
which we seem to have reaped nothing 
but a harvest of hatred and ill will. 

What I propose is no “giveaway” pro- 
gram. In the case of Korea, we are 
morally obligated to reconstruct, in that 
tragic land, the devastation wrought by 
our own incredibly stupid foreign poli- 
cies. Now that job is going to be an 
expensive one and we cannot, in all 
probability, expect any repayment from 
the Korean people other than in the 
form of their loyalty and good will. 

But, I submit, Korea is the exception 
to the rule, for I have not the slightest 
doubt that in a country of rich resources 
such as Turkey, a $2 billion Turkish Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would, 
within 2 or 3 decades, return to this 
Government not only its original invest- 
ment, but a handsome profit besides. 
And that, I am positive, is the way the 
Turkish people, or any other self-re- 
specting, independent people, would 
want it to be. 

Now what about our American corpo- 
rations that would design, build, and 
operate counterpart enterprises in for- 
eign lands, and would teach the local 
folks our American methods of manu- 
facture? Have they not everything to 
gain and nothing to lose? Would the 
parent corporations fear the competi- 
tion of their progeny? Well, I do not 
know whether you can compete with 
yourself, but I do know that competi- 
tion is the life-blood of capitalism. I 
also know that an expanded production 
of goods means an expanded volume of 
trade between nations. 

So, while our American corporations 
would be disseminating their knowledge 
and the good will that goes with it, they 
would, at the same time, be earning a 
profit commensurate with the services 
rendered. And again, I say, this is the 
way it should be. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for the 
United States to cease practicing the 
preachings of communism. Stripped 
down to its bare fundamentals, Marxism 
is just the ageless old phony of “some- 
thing for nothing,” and that is exactly 
what America—supposedly the citadel of 
capitalism, has been practicing. We 
have given away $60 billion and, I re- 
peat, we seem to have reaped a harvest 
of hatred and ill will. Now, if that is not 
“something for nothing” then what is? 

So, Mr. Speaker, before concluding my 
remarks, with an enumeration of the 
advantages to the United States, inher- 
ent in the application of this Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation idea, to 
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our stanchest allies, I say this: Let it 
be, henceforth, the sense of Congress and 
of the American people that we will 
neither sustain bankrupt socialist econ 
omies, with our hard-earned tax dollars, 
nor go bankrupt ourselves by giving away 
billions for nothing. Let us, rather a 
gain our own self-respect and the ri. 
spect of the world by recalling and prac. 
ticing this great Christian doctrine from 
St. Luke, chapter 10, 7th verse: “Foy the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

And now, here is my enumeration of 
the advantages to the United States that 
are inherent in the private enterprise 
plan. 

First. We will open the doors of eo. 
nomic opportunity to our faithful friend 
among the society of nations. 

Second. We will liquidate the further 
failures of a foreign policy based upon 
the operation of an international poor. 
one supported by American tax-dollar 
gifts. 

Third. We will create pools of D0. 
tential military might in areas where 
there is now nothing but military weak. 
ness. 

Fourth. We will forge, on the anvil of 
international cooperation, those endur. 
ing friendships that can only be founded 
upon mutual trust, and proven perform. 
ance. 

Fifth. We will substitute the sound 
strategic principles of concentration for 
our present unsound strategy of waste 
and dispersion. 

Sixth. In this program, the money we 
spend, will be money we lend, and the 
sums so spent will eventually return in 
kind. 

Seventh. In this way we shall vindi. 
cate the superior value and the sound. 
ness of our system of private property, 
mtg enterprise, and personal free 

oms. 





Farmers’ Lot Not a Happy One, 
Sometimes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDE®. Mr. Speaker, city 
dwellers like to contemplate the joys of 
rural living, free from the tensions and 
strain of the competitive arenas, the 
shops and factories, the noise and tul- 
moil of daily striving. Many a city 
family looks forward to the day of mov- 
ing to the little farmhouse where they 
anticipate the pleasure of raising a few 
chickens and the rest of the magazine 
ad version of farm life. 

A survey made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through the 
Wooster (Ohio) Agriculture Experiment 
Station has just checked 150 farm 
couples under the age of 30. All is not 
peace and light, according to these youné 
folks. The financial problem of pur 
chasing equipment and livestock necéé 
sary to get started these days is a recul 
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t headache. Some 20 percent of the 
ves questioned up and said that they 


yst do not like life on a farm, nohow. 
ck of modern conveniences, absence of 
tions, long work hours, inadequate 
a medical facilities, scarcity of 
nursery schools and kindergartens are 
among the difficulties stressed by these 
1g vomen. 
er Aes are having troubles, you can be 
that 20 percent of their husbands 
must ofen be envious of the excitement 
and gadding about of their city broth- 
ers. There ought to be a moral to this— 
be happy where you are. It is not really 
ereen on the other side of the hill—that 


is only envy. 


emergency 


sure 





js Failure To Increase National Debt 
Causing Farmers and Government To 
Pay More in Interest Charges? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the question of increasing the national 
debt from $275 billion to $290 billion 
came before the House in 1953, I voted 
against it although it passed the House 
of Representatives and the bill is now 
in the Senate. The reason I voted 
against it was because at that time there 
was almost $9 billion in cash ‘idle and 
unused in the commercial banks. I did 
not see any reason to permit this money 
to remain idle and borrow more money 
at the then high rate of interest. 
Therefore, I felt justified in opposing 
the increase until these idle funds were 
used. Now they have been substantiaily 
used and if it is necessary to raise the 
national debt it should be raised. 

It is at least bordering on intellectual 
dishonesty for Members of Congress to 
vote appropriations in excess of the na- 
tional debt limit and then refuse to in- 
crease the national debt limit to take 
care of the appropriations so voted. 
The administration is giving as an ex- 
cuse for paying higher interest rates and 
also for filling up the portfolios of local 
banks to the extent that these banks 
are discouraged from making local loans, 
the fact that the Congress will not in- 
crease the national debt limit and it is 
forced upon them. 

There is a difference in individuals, 
corporations, and States and cities be- 
ing in debt and the Federal Government. 
It is highly desirable that the former pay 
their debts as rapidly as possible, but 
everyone who has studied the question 
knows that there is no likelihood of any 
decrease in our national debt. It is used 
a a vehicle to provide an adequate 
Money supply. If we were to make a 
substantial payment on our national 
debt, it would be very deflationary. If 
We were to pay it off in a short period of 
time, it would cause a serious deflation. 
Our capitalistic system, which we all be- 
lieve in and think it is the best system in 
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the world, is based on debt. No debt, no 
money. If all debts were paid, we would 
not have enough money to do business 
and would be reduced to barter. 

In an expanding economy in our 
country, it is necessary that our gross 
national product be increased 3 to 4 per- 
cent a year, in order to maintain reason- 
able prosperity. If we fail to increase 
our gross national product we will be 
unable to properly take care of the mil- 
lion new workers coming on the job 
every year and the million workers who 
are displaced by technological develop- 
ment. If we fail to increase the national 
debt limit and thereby fail to increase 
our gross national product, our country 
will soon find itself going backward in- 
stead of forward. 

The best way to increase our gross na- 
tional product is through debts created 
by local people and then paid off and go 
into debt again. The trend is now to 
permit the banks that have the privilege 
of creating or manufacturing the money 
to use it to buy Government riskless se- 
curities, thereby failing to encourage 
them to seek and make local loans. 


In the June 1954 American Bankers 
Association magazine, Banking, there is 
an interesting article entitled “News for 
Country Banks.” It discloses why it 
was necessary for the Treasury to sell 
certain loans to the banks in order to 
keep within the debt limit. It is as 
follows: 

News For Country BANKERS 


(By Mary B. Leach) 
CCC INTEREST RATE LOWERED 


Despite warnings by members of the agri- 
cultural commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association that a reduction in the inter- 
est rate allowed banks for making Commod- 
ify Credit Corporation loans would tend to 
discourage them from originating and keep- 
ing these loans, the CCC last month reduced 
the banks’ share of the loan rate to 1% 
percent. The overall rate was set at 2% 
percent, which includes a service charge of 
one-half of 1 percent. 

The CCC loan rate paid by the farmers 
remained unchanged at 3 percent from 1941 
to 1951. The interest allowance made by the 
CCC to banks during this 10-year period was 
1% percent. For the 1952 crop, CCC officials 
decided to increase the interest allowance 
to the banks to 2 percent by increasing the 
rate to the farmers from 3 percent to 3% 
percent. While ABA representatives had 
been asking for this increase of allowance to 
banks, they did not seek it at the cost of 
raising the rate to the farmers. Rather, they 
felt that a division of 2 percent to the banks 
of the interest rate of 3 percent paid by the 
farmers would have been entirely fair. 

In the fall of 1953, when the United States 
Treasury got close to the debt limit, a plan 
was evolved to offer certificates of interest 
to banks secured by commodity pools owned 
by the CCC. The rate on these certificates 
was 2% percent, later 24% percent, and still 
later 24% percent. But banks which origi- 
nated the loans at the farm level got an in- 
terest allowance of 2'4 percent, plus one-half 
of 1 percent for service charge, or a total 
rate of 3 percent out of the 4 percent rate 
paid by the farmers on 1953 crops. This in- 
crease has now been rescinded. 

Commenting on the recent reduction to 
1% percent, Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice 
president of the Bank of America N. T. & 8. A., 
San Francisco, and chairman of the ABA 
Agricultural Commission, said that “the 1953 
rate arrangement had served as a great im- 
petus to the country banks not only to origi- 
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nate the CCC loans but to hold them, so that 
it became unnecessary for the Treasury to 
use its funds in the making of these price 
support loans.” 





Our Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if we assume that fluoridation 
of our drinking water will prevent decay 
of our teeth, does it follow that citizens 
should be deprived of their right to drink 
unadulterated water if that be their de- 
sire? 

If the advocates of fluoridation are to 
have their way, are others who think or 
who can prove that certain types of food 
are more nutritious than others, that 
certain types of clothing are more 
healthful than other kinds of clothing; 
that those who can show that certain 
types of houses are more beneficial to 
health than other types, follow in the 
footsteps of the advocates of fluorida- 
tion and, by law, force all of the people 
to either wear what a certain group can 
show is beneficial to the human race, to 
live in the kind of a home that is most 
healthful? 

In brief, just how far are we to be 
forced to accept what might be callled 
“standardization” of our daily lives? 

That some are vigorously opposed to 
fluoridation is evident by the statement 
carried in a letter from the Dickinson 
County Anti-Floridation Council of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., under date of May 27, 
and which reads as follows: 

DICKINSON COUNTY 
ANTI-FLUORIDATION COUNCIL, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., May 27, 1954. 
Hon. Ciare E. HOrrMman, 
Chairman, House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stix: Your letter of May 20, 1954, has 
been received and contents noted. 

In reply you ask for evidence as to the 
Communist influence in the United States 
Public Health Service and here is the outside 
appearance of it: 

1. The utter brutality of the United States 
Public Health Service in practically demand- 
ing that all communities fluoridate, a polite 
name for poisoning their public water sup- 

lies. 
* 2. This is a must, otherwise the Chief 
Surgeon General will withhold all Federal 
funds and aid to any State or local health 
units that do not subscribe to the infallible 
pronouncements of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

3. The denial of the right to vote by local 
communities by agents of the United States 
Public Health Service operating through 
local health departments, is a Communist 
influence. 

4. The slow mass poisoning of the entire 
population of the United States is the main 
objective of communism. 

5. The bulldozing, browbeating, and pres- 
sure attempts on all citizens who oppose this 
poisoning of our public water supply is other 
evidence. 

6. Consult the United States Public Health 
Service payroll for the names of the Russian- 
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born and Iron Curtain doctors and dentists 
and other employees. 

7. There is unlimited power conferred on 
the United States Public Health Service un- 
cer the bill H. R. 7397. 

8. Enclosed find brief analysis of the bill 
H. R. 7397, which we understand was passed 
by the House April 28 without any amend- 
ments. No wonder we folks back home 
wonder why Congress gives the bureaucrats 
more and more power, especially with our 
health. These so-called doctors in the Public 
Health Service are nothing, in the public 
opinion, but a bunch of bureaucrats seeking 
vast political powers and which they do not 
hesitate to use. 

9. The people of this Nation are entitled 
to protection by Congress against the en- 
croachments of their rights as guaranteed 
to them under the United States and State 
constitutions against all bureaucrats. 

10. For instance, here in Michigan, to il- 
lustrate the pressure from the United States 
Public Health Service, a Dr. Jay, professor 
of dentistry at Ann Arbor, Mich., and chief 
propaganda agent of the profluoridation 
group, is against the people voting on fluori- 
dation and so stated at a public meeting in 
the Iron Mountain City Hall in the presence 
of at least 30 people on September 26, 1952. 

11. At this same meeting, Dr. Wertheimer, 
of the Michigan State Board of Health, was 
designated by Dr. Jay as his fighting- man, 
when the writer spoke against fluoridation 
without the people having permission to vote 
on the question. 

12. When we questioned the Michigan 
State Board of Health what was meant by 
the statement that “Dr. Wertheimer was 
their fighting man,” there was no answer. 

13. In Des Moines, Iowa, a Dr. Abraham 
Gelperin, Russian born, and former United 
States Public Health Service employee, be- 
came their health officer. He forced fluori- 
dation on the people of that city, not by 
popular vote, but through a five-man city 
commission. 

14. There are more Dr. Gelperins scattered 
throughout the local and State health boards 
under the direction of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

15. See the payroll of the United States 
Public Health Service for more infiltration 
of Iron Curtain employees and so-called doc- 
tors and dentists, who came over in the last 
Roosevelt emigration deluge. 

16. Evidence of subversive action by the 
Communist influence in the United States 
Public Health Service is the concentrated 
effort to fluoridate all United States military 
establishments and all areas furnishing 
either raw materials or manufactured for the 
national defense. 

17. Further evidence is the secretiveness 
with which fluoridation is sneaked in wher- 
ever possible without the vote of the people. 

18. The vicious attempts to keep the peo- 
ple from voting on socialized medicine and 
against a Federal health dictatorship is char- 
acteristic of communism. 

19. We object to the use of Federal funds 
to poison the water supplies throughout 
the United States and the use of said funds 
to promote the sales of poisonous sodium 
fluoride. 

20. Once the damage to public health is 
done, there is no cure. 

21. Enclosed find articles on Grand Rapids, 
Mich., showing the deplorable mental situa- 
tion there. 

22. The expenditures of the United States 
tax funds by the United States Public Health 
Service for propaganda advertising the mak- 


ers of sodium fluoride poison and dispensing 
machinery should be prohibited. 


23. The outrageous dictatorship of public 
health by the United States Public Health 
Service at Washington, D. C., should be 
looked into. 

24. The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice does not want to know anything about 
the dangerous poison sodium fluoride or its 
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effects upon the health of the people. They 
do not even know the rudiments of chemis- 
try as pertains to sodium fluoride; still they 
advocate the use of it. Why? Because some 
Communists in the service advocate it. 

25. Taken all in all, their propaganda 
methods are typical of Iron Curtain tactics, 
and all their profluoridation actions under- 
mine public health. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this 
matter, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

DickKINSON CoUNTY ANTI-FLUORIDATION 
CouNCcIL, 

W. A. Henze, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, for myself, in my judg- 
ment, if we are to have freedom here in 
America, people should be permitted to 
eat, drink, wear, and live where they may 
wish—in the type of home they wish—so 
long as the practice of their desires does 
not injuriously affect others. 

Just because I have no objections to 
you putting whatever chemical you may 
desire in your drinking water, does not, 
in my judgment, give you a right to put 
whatever you may choose in my drinking 
water. 

Why not let each individual decide for 
himself what he will do and how he will 
live; yes, and how he will think, if he 
does not harm the rest of us? 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
decay of the teeth is neither contagious 
nor infectious, not unless one swaps 
teeth. 





Petition Evaluated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the effort being made to 
suggest that Alaska statehood should be 
deferred until another referendum is 
held, I desire to offer an editorial which 
appeared in the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
News-Miner for May 25: 

ANTISTATEHOOD PETITION 


Alice Stuart, a resident of this city, is back 
in Washington carrying a petition bearing 
some 1,000 names that alleges to request Con- 
gress to delay action on statehood until a 
referendum has been held in Alaska. 

Now, Miss Stuart has a perfect right to go 
back to Washington and express her opinions. 
This is a free country. 

But, frankly, we think she fs using unfair 
tactics, because many of the names on that 
petition were gathered under false pretenses. 
We know, because several staff members of 
the News-Miner signed her petition, and we 
are for statehood, not against it. 

Miss Stuart came into our office one day 
and asked us to sign a petition asking for a 
referendum on statehood. She said nothing 
about delaying statehood until the referen- 
dum was held. She gave us to understand 
that we were merely requesting an election 
in which Alaska voters could express their 
convictions. We are certain the vote would 
be overwhelmingly prostatehood, so we 
signed her petition. We have received calls 
from a number of other people in this city 
who also complain that they signed the peti- 
tion under the same deceptive conditions. 

Everyone has the right to express opinions 
in this country. But taking a petition back 
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to Washington and using it to block State 
hood when many people who signed it ar. +. 


statehood isn’t quite cricket, in our ‘aan ie 


Pinion, 





International Educational Exchange 
Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, 1 am 
very hopeful that the $6 million cut in 
the Pulbright exchange program, which 
has meant so much, I think, in our ep. 
deavor to combat communism by per. 
mitting a two-way exchange of students 
specialists, and leaders between the 
United States and over 170 foreign coun. 
tries, will be restored. The fight against 
communism is not only one of materiel, 
but even more, is a fight for the minds 
of men. Ideas translated into action can 
bring us either peace or war. Because 
the Pulbright program, I believe, has 
done so much in giving to the world our 
democratic ideal of peace and good vill, 
I hope this program can be continued 
without any impairment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following statement by 
Dr. John S. Alien, acting president of the 
University of Florida, which is in my 
congressional district: 

: UNIVERSITY OF FLORA, 
Gainesville, March 16, 1954. 
The Honorable D. R. MatrHews, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MatTHEws: We are gravely con- 
cerned over the drastic cuts in the Govern- 
ment’s international educational exchange 
activities which we understand are proposed 
in a 1955 appropriation bill now being con- 
sidered by the House and Senate Appropria- 
tion Committees. We believe these programs 
benefit the university and the State of Flor- 
ida directly, and constitute the most sensible 
plan yet put forward for ultimate reduction 
of world tensions and achievement of a stable 
peace. Therefore, we are writing to you, 
Representative Suxes and Senator Ho.ianp 
to give you information on the subject which 
we hope will be helpful to you in considering 
it. 

We are specifically concerned about the 
following effects which would result if the 
proposed bill were to pass: 

1. Elimination of the entire State Depart- 
ment program for bringing foreign leaders, 
specialists, teachers, and students to the 
United States: At the university in the past 
3 years we have received over 450 outstand- 
ing people in these categories from 55 coul- 
tries through the State Department and the 
Foreign Operations Administration. They 
have included cabinet ministers, research di- 
rectors, college presidents, journalists, school 
principals, scientists, teachers, and other 
leaders or potential leaders of their coun- 
tries. In agriculture alone we have had 104 
leaders from 31 countries since June 1, 1953. 
These visitors have stayed on the campus and 
in the State for periods of a few days to? 
years and returned to their homelands. 
Through these people the reputation of the 
State and the university has spread through- 
out the world, and we are now getting more 
and more outstanding students to whom the 
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wwersity has been recommended by these 
univer Our students and others in the 
searing ve met the visitors have profit- 
state who ha 
from the experience and are better able to 
all their role as citizens of one of the 
- tries of the world. 
jeading coun 
9 Elimination of the funds for exchange 
ams with Latin America, including 
eset up by the Buenos Aires Convention. 
— well aware of the strong ties with 
i an in Florida and the university. 
ee time when the Nation as a whole is 
4 ying the cooperation of the other Ameri- 
we republics it would seem more appropriate 
tp increase mutually beneficial programs 
than to eliminate them, 
"3, Elimination of funds for completion of 
the programs of foreign leaders and special- 
ists brought to the United States in 1954, but 
yhose programs run into the 1955 fiscal year: 
This would work an undue hardship on those 
who would thus be summarily sent home. 
yor example, we at the university have a 
creek post-doctoral student, Dr. George 
\ourkides, on a State Department grant. He 
has done outstanding research in soils in the 
¢ months he has been here, as a result of 
which he has been invited to read a paper 
at a national scientific meeting, and has 
published one paper and expects to publish 
another. Because of his outstanding work 
ne would normally be given another year in 
ghich to round out his experience, especially 
in laboratory practice, in order to be of 
maximum usefulness when he returns to his 
position as & professor in the leading agri- 
cultural college of Greece. Under the pro- 
cut he would have to go hime with 
only half of his objective accomplished. 

4 Elimination of the United States spe- 
cialist programs abroad and reduction of the 
number of Fulbright grants: We feel that 
the members of our staff who have obtained 
appointments in one of these programs not 
only have performed important services 
sbroad, but through the experience are more 
efective in teaching Florida students and 
gonducting research of value to the State. 

5, Elimination of funds to provide the per- 
gonnel at home and abroad who have been 
arranging the exchanges between nations and 
helping to assure their success: In a number 
of cases these people have been helpful to us 
directly in arranging for outstanding foreign 
students to come to the campus, for example, 
in the case of the group of 25 leaders in’rural 
education here last year from Turkey. 

We are concerned in these matters because 
they affect us directly now; but we are more 
concerned because we believe the ultimate 
benefits of exchange programs will be great. 
Through direct contact with the participants 
we can see the kinds of benefits that they 
derive and the kinds of relationships with 
Americans that are established. Both are of 
high quality. We believe that the tremen- 
dous gains in technical knowledge and per- 
sonal relationships through exchange pro- 
grams offer the soundest basis for eventual 
reduction of world tensions. The sums being 
spent on the programs now by the United 
States Government are minor compared to 
the potential returns. 

The elimination of these Government- 
sponsored programs for international educa- 
tional exchange will tend to discredit the 
United States and its protestations of good- 
vill for other countries throughout the world 
ind thus provide grist for the propaganda 
nills of our opponents in the world ideologi- 
cal struggle. The United States budget for 
iternational exchange is reputed to be 
minute compared to that of the Soviet Union, 
iid we believe this should be a time for 
‘pansion of our Government's activities in 
this field, rather than for retrenchment. 

We urge you to give your careful attention 
‘othe matter and to call it to the attention 
“your colleagues, We will be happy to pro- 
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vide further information if it would be help- 
ful. We appreciate your interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun 8. ALLEN, 
Vice President, University of Florida. 





The Geneva Conference and War: Failure 
of Conference Demotes the Cause of 
Peace With the Communists—An An- 
alysis by Vicente Villamin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Geneva Conference on Asian Problems, 
instead of advancing the cause of peace 
with the Communists, seems to have 
demoted it. The free countries, led by 
the United States, went there with the 
sincere desire to reach honorable and fair 
agreements with the Communists. But 
from the beginning of the conference the 
Communists, by their speeches and ac- 
tions, have shown that they would have 
nothing but what they proposed, and 
what they proposed is certainly unac- 
ceptable to the free world. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make as a part of my remarks 
an analytical and illuminating article by 
Mr. Vicente Villamin, distinguished 
Filipino writer, lawyer, and economist, 
who is attending the Geneva Conference. 

Mr. Villamin’s article follows: 

Tue GENEVA CONFERENCE AND Wak 
(By Vicente Villamin) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 28.—After 30 
days of the Geneva Conference, the Korean 
question is in a deadlock. It can be broken 
only if the Communist delegates—Molotov, 
Chou En-lai, and Nam Il—become reason- 
able. There are no signs that they are going 
to be. In fact, they are becoming more and 
more unreasonable. They see no merit in 
others. They do not mean to agree to any- 
thing proposed by others. And they do not 
trust the United Nations, although they want 
Communist China and North Korea to be- 
come members of that organization. 

The Communists came to the conference 
for a definite purpose. That purpose was 
made plain by their actions and utterances. 
It is to let the world know that they are 
in North Korea to stay and from there spread 
their dominion. They know that their sug- 
gested solution to the Korean question will 
not be accepted by the non-Communist 
members of the conference, but they pro- 
posed it notwithstanding so they could say 
that others would not cooperate with them, 
That is their standard procedure. 

They are going to make North Korea the 
staging ground for their planned conquest 
of South Korea and their illicit flirtations 
with Japan. These objectives are crystal 
clear. They follow their logic and ambition. 

North Korea is going to be Chinese in 
control and population in a few years. Of 
the 8 million North Koreans there after the 
war in 1945, there are only some 4 million 
left today. The undesirable ones were driven 
into South Korea, the able-bodied were 
sent to labor camps in Manchuria and Si- 
beria, and many died from war and starva- 
tion. Chinese workers and farmers are tak- 
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ing their places. In a few years more there 
will be but a few North Koreans left. Then 
the unification of Korea would be a myth. 

The Communists will make Japan realize 
that Korea is the same old “sword” poised 
at her heart, and this time it is more dan- 
gerous. To the Japanese people, who are not 
keen on Japan's’ rearmament, the Commu- 
nists will offer trade afrangefnents and mu- 
tual nonaggression pacts and convince them 
to stay virtually disarmed. 

The idea of the Communists is to keep 
Japan from being an effective ally of the 
United States and to entice her to join the 
China-Russia combine. If that should ma- 
terialize, as Secretary of State Dulles once 
said, it would give the United States “a hard 
going” in the Pacific. 

In the present posture of affairs, how 
would the Communists conquer South Ko- 
rea without possibly bringing the United 
Nations to her aid and thus facilitate her 
conquest? 

One way they could do it is for Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, of South Korea, to re- 
sume the war, now temporarily suspended 
by the armistice, as the result of his disap- 
pointment at the failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference to solve the problem of the unifica- 
tion of Korea. He had threatened to do 
that heretofore. He was desperate. He saw 
no hope otherwise. 

If he makes that plunge, the war-weary 
world might consider his country an “aggres- 
sor,” although he would just be terminating 
the armistice. The 16 United Nations coun- 
tries which cooperated with South Korea in 
the war might not be disposed to give their 
cooperation this time for that general rea- 
son. However, the United States has a mu- 
tual defense treaty with her and thus may 
be obliged’ to come to her aid if the action 
is imposed by its terms. 

Fighting alone, South Korea would hard- 
ly have any chance to resist successfully 
the overwhelming numerical superiority of 
the enemy. Her conquest would Le a rational 
certainty. Then all Korea would be Com- 
munist-dominated. 

Should that unfortunate event come to 
pass, the Communists would be in a stronger 
position to persuade Japan to be on coop- 
erative terms with them. 

To reconquer South Korea would be un- 
thinkable. Korea will have to be entered 
in the ledger of history as another loss of the 
free world te the Communists. 

The deadlock in the conference on Korea 
is to the advantage of the Communists. 
Adjournment of the conference without 
some positive action on Korea is welcome 
to them. They would hope it would drive 
President Rhee to take the path of war, for 
that would be their opportunity to take 
South Korea. 

It is up to the non-Communist members 
of the conference to loosen the deadlock 
enough to produce some hecnorable modus 
vivendi between the Communists and the 
South Koreans. This task is admittedly 
difficult because it might require giving con- 
cessions to the Communists. Giving con- 
cessions to them after taking their position 
in the conference upon the premise of un- 
truthful assertions and impossible demands 
would be an act of appeasement that the 
Communists know so well how to exploit to 
their benefit. 


In seeking for some solution, even a tem- 
porary one, let it not be forgotten that the 
Communists are not men of iron. They 
have a greater problem of satisfying their 
people than the non-Communists. They 
have more misery and poverty and more dis- 
satisfaction and disloyalty to deal with. Al- 
though they present a solid front externally, 
they are in a state of arrested disintegration 
internally. Thus they should not be per- 
mitted to negotiate for some modus vivendi 
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as if they are doing so from a position of not adjourn without some agreed definition Amendment 

strength. : of how North and South Korea will carry on of Sugar Act of 1948 
The Communists feel that they have the in the meantime, as well as of the status of 

upperhand in the negotiations on Indochina. the foreign armies which took part in the EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

They might use that not only to fortify war. Otherwise, the wg armas — or 

themselves in those negotiations but also to be in a state of ferment ering on active 

buttress their position on the Korean ques- warfare. It is imperative that the people HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


tion. They have no right to earn compound 
interest on a theory that is inadmissible, us- 
ing a Russian favorite expression of dissent. 

It must be remembered that there are at 
least three Communist elements involved 
in the Korean question that are mutually re- 
pellent and are potentially destructive of 
Communist solidarity: First, it is the North 
Koreans against the Chinese; second, it is 
the Chinese against the Russians; and, third, 
it is the Russians against the Chinese. Each 
of them have vital and well-founded reasons 
to dislike and distrust each other. 

Going over these three points in general 
terms, the following may be stated: First, 
with their country being depopulated and 
occupied by Chinese, why should not the 
North Koreans resent the Red-Chinafication 
of their country? Second, with their na- 
tionalism aroused and their ability to run 
their own affairs shown to their satisfaction, 
why should not the Chinese resent and re- 
ject the supervisory and irritating powers 
that Russia exercises over their Government 
through so-called advisers? And third, with 
China getting stronger industrially and ex- 
tending herself to what she calls northwest 
administrative area, which includes the 
minerally rich semiautonomous state of 
Sinkiang, why should not Russia look with 
misgivings at China’s activities in that vast 
area which represents one-third of all China 
where she is establishing her influence and 
control? 

These conflicts of interests among the 
Communists do not appear at the conference 
because they are not relevant to the mat- 
ters at issue. But they are more basically 
divisive among them than the diversity of 
views on Korea and Indochina might be 
among the non-Communists. It is therefore 
tactically unjustified to give the Communists 
undue credit for their touted solidarity, 
which started from expediency and is head- 
ed to inevitable disintegration. 

Reverting to Korea, the key to the situa- 
tion there may be in the hands of President 
Rhee. Firstly, he will have to be satisfied 
that his delegation to the conference and 
the other delegations friendly to his coun- 
try, led by the United States, have done their 
best to secure the unification of Korea, but 
they were stymied by the supreme impos- 
sibility of dealing with the Communists on a 
reasonable and rational basis. Secondly, he 
will have to fortify himself with an invul- 
merable patience, however excruciating it 
might be, and do nothing that might justify 
the Communists to engage in what they 
would call a defensive war. And thirdly, he 
will have to trust the United States as a true 
friend and advise with her on matters of 
international import. 

South Korea’s United Nations allies are 
not deserting her by any means. Her cause 
is bound to appeal to more United Nations 
countries which have witnessed the inde- 
fensible attitude of the Communists at the 
conference. After all, some 36 of them, be- 
sides the 16 that sent military contingents 
to Korea, voted for the Security Council reso- 
lutions of June 25 and 27, 1950, the latter 
authorizing forcible action in defense of 
South Korea from the North Korean armed 
aggression. They will and should realize 
that, after voting for those resolutions, it is 
their obligation of honor, as well as an act 
of enlightened self-interest, to make good 
their votes the way the heroic 16 countries 
made good theirs. 

If the conference is unable to achieve a 
formal ending of the war in Korea and agree 
©n a plan for the Korean unification, it must 


have peace so they can work and live. Wars 
today begin “informally” without ultimatum; 
they may end as “informally” without trea- 
ties of peace. The people simply need peace, 
and they will have it, if necessary, without 
benefit of conferences, diplomats, and paper 
paraphernalia. 

The participants in this conference must 
prove themselves that they came to try and 
achieve peaceful settlement of pending prob- 
lems, and not as harbingers of hate and 
unreason and promoters of war. 

In the days not long ago wars were not 
as destructive as they are now and will be. 
Wars today between countries possessed of 
modern weapons make for wholesale destruc- 
tion of all participants. This fact does not 
seem to impress those in the conference who 
have shown such unreasonableness and irre- 
concilability to come to some agreement 
and a degree of reconciliation that they do 
not seem to care if a war of universal an- 
nihilation ensues from the failure of the 
conference. They are the modern apoca- 
lyptic figures that come out from the mono- 
lithic countries to let mankind know whether 
it is to survive or not. 

The Communists must not act as though 
they are people from another planet. They 
belong to the same world to which the non- 
Communists belong. There should be some 
common platform of mutual interest and 
honorable coexistence where Communists 
and non-Communists could stand. Let this 
conference find or build that platform before 
it adjourns. 
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Wisconsin Delegation Commended for 
Support of St. Lawrence Seaway Leg- 
islation by City of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting at this point the 
following copy of a resolution approved 
by the Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee commending the entire Wis- 
consin delegation of Representatives in 
the House, Republicans and Democrats, 
for their work in support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway: 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we hereby officially 
commend Representatives ZABLOCKI, KERSTEN, 
SmirH, Davis, Lamp, JOHNSON, WITHROW, 
Byrnes, VAN PELT, and O’KonskI, the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin, for their leadership and unfail- 
ing support of St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 
tion and for their important contribution to 
the final passage of S. 2150 by the Congress; 
and hereby commend the Wisconsin Mem- 





bers of the House of Representatives for 


their devotion to this great cause and for 
having for many long years unf main- 
tained Wisconsin's leadership and identity 
with this great project so vital to the national 
defense and the economic security of this 


Nation and our great and friendly neighbor, 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIvgs 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, 4. R 
9394, which I have introduced today 
for the purpose of producing a measure 
of protection for the sugar consumers 
within the United States and a leve) g 
supply consistent with requirements. 

Out of our population of 160 millioy 
people in the United States, 140 million 
are urban or city residents. Most of the 
city people are willing to go along ang 
help protect the basic farm products 
yet when the average American house. 
wife, who represents the consuming pyb. 
lic, is paying too high a price for pro. 
tecting any farm commodity, some. 
thing must be done to give proper con. 
sideration to the housewife and to the 
consuming public. When Government 
Officials, through legislative or execy. 
tive policies, cause the American con 
sumer to pay a higher price for com. 
modities than other people, the Ameri. 
can consumer is entitled to have some 
consideration in the matter. 

It is important to note the increasing 
tonnage of cane sugar and beet sugar 
being used in various forms by the 
American consumer. According to offi- 
cial Department of Agriculture figures 
the quantity of sugar distributed to meet 
consumer requirements during the past 
4 calendar years was as follows: 





Total distri- | 
bution 
(short tons, 
Taw value 


Per capita 
(pounds, 
| refined) 


Calendar year 








8, 279, 000 02. 
7, 737, 000 | 93. 
8, 104, 000 | %. 
8, 482, 000 9. 
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During the year 1954 the American 
consumer, including all types—house- 
hold, industrial, and institutional—vill 
require a cane and beet sugar supply 
well in excess of 8,400,000 short tons, 
raw value. 

Of that substantial volume of this 
basic food commodity, it is generally 
estimated that about half is purchased 
for use in homes, while the other half 
is consumed in the form of processed 
food products, such as bread and other 
bakery products, canned foods, choco- 
late products, jams and jellies, frozen 
foods, confectionery, ice cream, soft 
drinks, and other products containing 
sugar. Therefore, it should be kept in 
mind that the existing controls on this 
basic commodity have far-reaching ef- 
fects on our population and on many 
food-processing businesses throughout 
the country. 

With the annual per capita consump- 
tion of sugar at about 100 pounds the 
legislation which governs supply, and 
therefore cost of sugar, must be given 
the most serious consideration, as every 
increase of 1 cent per pound means a0 
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-+ of about $160 million to the 
added gs le. Likewise, when we 
american peop 
consider that raw sugar is purchased by 
other countries throughout the world at 
a cost average 2 to 2% cents per pound 
jower than that paid by refiners in this 
country, we must recognize that Amer- 
jean consumers, in effect, are subsidiz- 
ing sugar producers and consumers in 
other countries at a rate of about $420 
million each year. A difference of 2% 
cents per pound is equivalent to $50 per 
short ton of sugar. Using the present 
jevel of annual United States use of 
8.400,000 tons, this results in an annual 
cost of $420 million in excess of sugar 
price on the world market. 

The legislative development of the 
sugar program under the Sugar Act of 
1948, and its principal predecessors—the 
Sugar Act of 1937 and the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act of 1934—has been woefully lack- 
ing in the attention given to it by the 
consumer generally, Even a most cur- 
sory examination of the record of the 
hearings on those bills shows an almost 
complete absence to any attention of 
their legislative development on the part 
of the sugar consumers and sugar users 
through participation in those hearings. 
It is most fortunate that, under those 
circumstances, in our system of govern- 
ment, the members of congressional 
committees considering the legislation, 
the Congress, and the executive branch 
of the Government were able to and did 
embody in the legislation that philoso- 
phy which recognizes the importance of 
consumer interest. However, significant 
developments in the last few years make 
it appear necessary to modify existing 
sugar legislation so that the importance 
of the consumer and his interest is re- 
stated in its true perspective. 

That question arises because of an ap- 
parent tendency to consider that legis- 
lation as of primary application only to 
sugar producers and sugar processors 
and of the continued efforts of such pro- 
ducers and processors to claim the pri- 
mary benefits intended to come from 
such legislation as theirs, and theirs 
alone. On several occasions, and with 
increasing frequency, sugar producers 
and processors in appearing before con- 
gressional committees, and more often 
in appearances before the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his staff at the annual 
hearings held for the determination of 
United States consumption estimates, 
have indicated a serious disregard for the 
sugar consumers, when it comes to the 
matter of sugar cost, and in support of 
their position usually cite section 201 of 
the current Sugar Act of 1948. Sugar 
producers and processors have seemed to 
take the position that section 201 of the 
Sugar Act requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a consumption 
estimate, and therefore the permitted 
supply, for the ensuing year significantly 
below probable requirements in order 
that such supply depressing action will 
Tesult in an inflationary pressure on the 
price of sugar. On numerous occasions 
these interests have endeavored to im- 
press on the Secretary that such action 
Was required as a mandate to him from 
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Congress under the terms of the Sugar 
Act. 

Briefly, the general purpose of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 is stated to be “to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers and of 
those engaged in the domestic sugar in- 
dustry by providing such supply as will 
be consumed at prices which will not be 
excessive to consumers and which will 
fairly and equitably maintain and pro- 
tect the welfare of the domestic sugar 
industry.” 

Under section 201 of the 1948 Sugar 
Act, as it now reads, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, when determining the an- 
nual consumption estimate, takes into 
consideration six factors. It provides 
that in making this determination of 
annual requirements it shall use as a 
basis the quantity of direct-consumption 
sugar distributed during the 12-month 
period ending October 31 next preced- 
ing the calendar year for which the de- 
termination is being made, and shall 
make allowances for deficiency or sur- 
plus in inventories, for changes in popu- 
lation, and for changes in demand condi- 
tions. In addition to the previously re- 
ferred-to basis and allowances, the Sec- 
retary shall take into consideration the 
relationship between prices at wholesale 
for refined sugar, that would result from 
such determination, and the general cost 
of living in the United States as com- 
pared with the relationship between 
prices at wholesale for refined sugar and 
the general cost of living in the United 
States obtaining during 1947 prior to the 
termination of price control of sugar as 
indicated by the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Section 201 of the Sugar Act effectively 
places the determination of the Nation’s 
supply of sugar and the price of it in the 
hands of one man—the Secretary of 
Agriculture. And despite the numerous 
criteria set out in that section as the 
factors which he “shall use,” and “shall 
make allowances for,” and “shall take in- 
to consideration,” it is abundantly clear 
that in making such determination a 
high degree of speculative uncertainty 
naturally exists, and that such uncer- 
tainty can readily result in serious error. 
As previously pointed out, action which 
results in an increase of l-cent per 
pound in the cost of sugar to the Ameri- 
can consumer involves a potential total 
increase in our annual cost of upward 
of $160 million. 

It is because of these uncertainties and 
their inherent dangers that this bill is 
introduced. As conceived it is neither 
the desire nor purpose to change the fun- 
damental objectives or goals of the 1948 
Sugar Act. The objectives of this bill 
are limited specifically to revision of the 
existing section 201 which outlines the 
criteria used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in setting an annual estimate of con- 
sumer requirements. 


First, this bill eliminates from consid- 
eration by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
when determining the annual quota, 
that provision having to do with the gen- 
eral cost of living index obtained during 
1947. Substityted in its place is the 
single provision that the annual quota so 
established shall not result in average 
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prices for sugar in excess of those which 
will refiect to producers prices—includ- 
ing payments under title ITI of the Sugar 
Act—for sugar beets and sugar cane 
equal to not less than 75 percent nor 
more than 90 percent of the parity price 
therefor as determined under section 301 
(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. This principle, it 
seems to me, would be in agreement with 
President Eisenhower’s farm program 
of a flexible parity policy. 

Purther, and supplementing the parity 
clause, this bill provides that in no event 
shall such determination be less than the 
annual average of the quantity of direct- 
consumption sugar distributed in the 
continental United States as indicated 
by the official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, during the 2 years 
ending October 31 next preceding the 
calendar year for which the determina- 
tion is being made. 

With respect to the parity provision 
here recommended it should be stated 
that for the year 1952 the estimated 
average price per ton received by farm- 
ers for both sugar beets and sugar cane, 
according to official statistics published 
by the Department of Agriculture, in 
table 6 of Sugar Reports No. 21, reached 
92 percent of parity. Likewise, the same 
source estimated average sugar beet 
parity for 1953 at 100 percent and for 
sugar cane 98.5 percent. In considera- 
tion of the average parity supports for 
our other important agricultural com- 
modities, it would appear that sugar is 
being accorded special treatment at the 
expense of United States consumers. 

The concept of restraining the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from setting an 
annual estimate below average usage 
during the 2 preceding years, as here 
proposed, is not new to sugar legisla- 
tion. It reestablishes in this sugar- 
control legislation a previously existing 
guarantee by Congress that the Ameri- 
can consumer shall have the fully supply 
of sugar he needs, and which guarantee 
was eliminated when the Sugar Act of 
1948 was enacted in favor of means for 
price control of sugar through supply 
manipulation. In the Sugar Act of 1934, 
and again in 1937, basis was provided for 
safeguarding the historical quantities of 
sugar required by consumers in a speci- 
fied period; the former being on a rep- 
resentative-year basis, and the latter on 
@ per capita consumption basis. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of consumer- 
users of sugar, and in view of the neces- 
sity of strengthening the criteria to be 
considered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when establishing the annual quota, 
it would appear advisable to add this 
provision. Legislation of this type will 
go a long way in eliminating many of 
the uncertainties and inherent dangers 
to consumer interest which exist in the 
control of sugar under the Sugar Act 
as now written and which were not ex- 
perienced when that safeguard was in 
prior acts. 

In order that United States sugar con- 
sumers may receive the fairest of treat- 
ment and protection under our sugar 
legislation, H. R. 9394 should merit the 
most serious study and consideration. 
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Split Allegiances and TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 28, 1954: 


Spirr ALLEGIANCES AND TVA—CLAPP WARNS 
On CHAIRMANSHIP 


Norris, TENN., May 27.—The national econ- 
omy can be seriously damaged by a weak- 
ening of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Gordon R. Clapp warned yesterday. 

And the quickest way to cripple the world- 
renowned river-valley development, he 
added, “is for the President to appoint a 
man of split allegiances” to the agency's 
board chairmanship. 

Clapp, whose 8 years as head of TVA ended 
last Tuesday, said “It is difficult to see how 
a TVA man can take his oath of office and 
at the same time be committed to bring it 
in line with a new philosophy.” 

If such a man is appointed by the Pres!i- 
dent, he warned, “this could tear the TVA 
Board apart with a majority of two—the 
incumbents—adhering to the purposes of 
TVA as written in the Valley Authority Act.” 


FORCED DISAGREEMENT 


This would mean he added, that the two 
incumbents—Raymond Patey and Harry Cur- 
tis—‘“‘would be forced to disagree publicly 
with their Chairman.” 

Only the confusion and disharmony could 
result, he said—to the detriment of the 
agency and thus to the national economy as 
a whole. Clapp spelled out his idea of TVA'’s 
impact upon the Nation in these terms: 

The agency's yardstick has served to lower 
electric power rates throughout the Nation. 

TVA’s idea of abundant use of electricity 
so stimulated the Nation’s demand for power 
that the private utilities have been forced 
away from their old theory of scarce power at 
high rates. 

Equally important, he emphasized, TVA 
has taught the Nation and the world how to 
weld together in most productive fashion 
a region's natural resources. 

Clapp explored the dangers of a crippled 
TVA in an exclusive interview with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean and the New York Times. 

He emphasized that he sees no immediate 
crisis for the vast multifunction agency cre- 
ated to harness a river’s potentially destruc- 
tive forces to the uses of man. Even if the 
President delays naming a new TVA Board 
Chairman, he said, this need produce no 
crisis. 

Both Patey and Curtis, he added, are com- 
pletely able to carry on its work and assure 
administrative continuity. In previous 
years he recalled TVA has gone for periods 
of as much as 2 years with only two Board 
members. 

Neither, Clapp said, does he subscribe to 
the theory of the indispensable man. He 
said he is certain there are many men in 
sympathy with TVA principles who are 
qualified to carry out the responsibilities 
with which he was charged prior to last 
Tuesday when his term expired. 

However, Clapp expressed grave concern 
over whether Eisenhower will be able to 
select a man who is sympathetic to these 
standards—as set out in the TVA Act—and at 
the same time meet the President’s own 
ideas about TVA's function. 

The President said last week during his 
press conference he is searching for a man 
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who ts in agreement with him on the proper 
role and function of TVA. 

“I hope that in filling the vacancy Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will recognize the philoso- 
phy of government expressed in the AVA 
development as written in the TVA Act,” 
Clapp said. 


CHALLENGES PRESIDENT 


He said the act specifies that its Board 
members must profess a belief in the wisdom 
and feasibility of the TVA Act. Clapp chal- 
lenged the President directly in these 
words: 

“If the objectives and puoposes of TVA 
are not in harmony with the President's gen- 
earl philosophy of Government, TVA should 
not be changed by indirection thorugh the 
appointment of a new Chairman but by 
amendment of the law.” 

Clapp said it is completely conceivable 
that a new chairman, in good conscience, 
could take the required oath of office and 
still aid in its weakening by failing to press 
vigorously for needed expansions. 7 

“This could defeat the purpose of TVA by 
direct effort or by nonfeasance—by standing 
still while TVA’s avowed enemies continue 
their efforts to vigorously assail it and work 
their wills,” he declared. 


CREEPING SOCIALISM 


Clapp said “it was difficult for TVA to 
reconcile the epithet of ‘creeping socialism’ 
which came over the White House with the 
President's warm espousal of TVA’s engi- 
neering plan for regional development of the 
river Jordan in the Middle East.” 

This engineering plan, he said, was de- 
veloped by TVA at the request of the United 
Nations and shortly thereafter the President 
sent Eric Johnson, the President’s special 
ambassador, to the Jordan Basin with the 
plan. 

Clapp said he would remind the President 
that TVA was not constructed in the usual 
idea some countries have believed of Ameri- 
can progress: “One day you have a vacant 
lot, the next day a skyscraper.” 

“TVA is nothing more than a culmination 
of American conservation thinking which 
began about the turn of the century,” he 
reminded. “The issue,” he said, “was de- 
bated publicly for 15 years before the first 
TVA dam was begun.” “The system,” he 
continued “was years in the building.” 

“It has stood for 21 years under constant 
examination and reexamination by Congress 
and other public agencies,” he added. 

“And now,” Clapp concluded, “the Presi- 
dent appears to be inviting candidates to 
head this agency who have split allegiances 
to conflicting philosophy about it.” 





President Eisenhower Hails Workmen’s 
Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower today extended 
warm greetings to the 54th anniversary 
convention of the Workingmen’s Circle 
which opened this afternoon at the Hotel 
President in Atlantic City. In a letter 
to the world’s largest Jewish labor fra- 
ternal order, President Eisenhower 
wrote: 

Since 1900, your organization has promoted 
and strengthened our democratic ideals by 
helping immigrants adjust to their new 
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American environment, and that through 
sickness and death benefits, relief of om 
ployed, health services, schools and sum 
mer camps, the Workmen's Circle has aq. 
vanced the well-being of its members, | 
also understand that, while supporting and 
encouraging adherence to our American 
heritage, you have also promoted Jewish 
education and helped to preserve Jewish 
culture. 

My congratulations go to the members of 
the Workmen's Circle, with my best wishes 
for continued effective service in the years 
ahead. 





Small-Business Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the expressed interest of a number of 
Members of the House, I am pleased to 
have obtained from the Small Business 
Administration and to present for the 
REcorD a summary of the lending actiy- 
ities of the SBA, created by nonpartisan 
action during the last session of the Con- 
gress. 

The Small Business Act of 1953 de- 
clared the purposes of the Small Business 
Administration to be: first, to aid small 
firms in procuring Government con- 
tracts; second, to give technical and 
managerial assistance to small business; 
and, third, to provide financial assist- 
ance to small concerns to finance plant 
construction or expansion, buy equip- 
ment or facilities, supply working capital, 
and to provide capital to meet emer- 
gency conditions caused by catastrophe. 

The small-business loan service has 
been the principal function of the agency 
receiving public attention since its crea- 
tion. Figures on loans, applications, 
loans processed and loans approved are 
a good indication of the service being 
rendered by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Through May 20, last, the regional 
offices of SBA have received 1,794 loan 
applications requesting a total of $109,- 
576,206. The regional offices have for- 
warded 1,025 applications to the Wash- 
ington office, the total amount having 
been requested in these applications be- 
ing $63,456,059. The Washington office 
has acted upon 861 applications—in- 
volving $54,372,719—leaving 164 pending 
action in the Washington office. 

As to the disposition of these applica- 
tions I am advised that a total of 342 
loans. have been approved as of May 20 
for the total amount of $20,050,260. Of 
these, 120 were direct loans, amounting 
to $6,441,360; and 222 were bank par- 
ticipation loans—totaling $13,608,900. 
The Small Business Administration has 
declined 519 applications involving re- 
quests totaling $30,624,860, and 172 ap- 
plications requesting loans totaling $9,- 
937,535 have been withdrawn by small 
business loan applicants. Total dis 
bursements trough May 27, 1954 repre- 
sent 60 loans involving $3,193,735.55 for 
both direct and bank participating 
loans. 
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1954 
First Anniversary of the Czech and 


Slovak Uprisings Against Communist 
and Soviet Tyranny in Czechoslovakia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. ~Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECorRD, I wish to insert the 
following material pertaining to the first 
anniversary of the Czech and Slovak up- 
risings against Communist and Soviet 
tyranny in Czechoslovakia : 

CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1954. 
Dr. Steran OSUSKY, 
Chairman, Steering Committee, 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. OsusKY: I have your letter of 
May 24 requesting that a message be sent on 
the first anniversary of the Czech and Slovak 
uprisings against Communist and Soviet 
tyranny. 

It is my understanding that these upris- 
ings were sparked by a monetary reform of 
the Czech Communist Government which 
virtually confiscated all savings and sharply 
jowered wages and salaries. The resultant 
revolts occurred in Pilsen, Kladno, Ostrava, 
Handlova, Bratislava, Povazska, Bystrice, 
Dubnica, and Krompachy. However, the 
Czech and Slovak patriots who dared to ex- 
press their resentment against Communist 
tyranny were cruelly repressed by the police 
and army. 

As one who has lived behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and has visited such places as Praha, 
Bratislava, and Kosice even while they were 
under Red control, I rejoice that these dem- 
onstrations @ year ago proved conclusively 
that the spirit of freedom and independence 
lingers on among the Czech and Slovak peo- 
ples, I trust that these expressions of mine 
and my colleagues may be communicated 
behind the Iron Curtain so that the Czechs 
and Slovaks will realize they are not forgot- 
ten and will know that we in America are 
determined that we will see the day of lib- 
eration which we pray will not be far away. 
We will rejoice when the day arrives when 
not only the Czech and Slovak people but all 
peoples now behind the Iron Curtain will 
again enjoy the right to free self-determina- 
tion of the type and form of government 
under which they wish to live. 

I am inserting a copy of your letter and 
accompanying memorandum of May 20, to- 
gether with a copy of this reply, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorpd on June 1, 1954. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 

CounctL or Free CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1954. 

The Honorable Jonn W. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: At the be- 
ginning of June falls the first anniversary 
of the uprising of the Czech and Slovak 
workers against their Communist masters 
and the Soviet-dictated tyranny. The riots 
in Pilsen, Kladno, Ostrava, Handlova, and 
elsewhere in Czechoslovakia was the signal 
Which led the workers in East Germany on 
dune 17 to rise against their oppressors. cE 
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I am enclosing a short memorandum of 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia contain- 
ing some data on the anti-Communist riots 
and strikes in Czechoslovakia, in the hope 
that you will see your way to send us a 
message to be broadcast by radio free Europe 
to Czechoslovakia and that you will find 
the occasion appropriate to speak of those 
sad and yet important events in Congress 
and to publish your remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Our brethren behind the Iron Curtain 
expect words of encouragement from the 
American people, in their struggle to be free 
again. They need to know that the free 
world has not forgotten them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. STeran OsvuskKY, 
> Chairman, Steering Committee. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE ANTI-CoM- 
MUNIST RIOTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN JUNE 
1953 
Ever since 1948, when the Soviet-spon- 

sored coup took place in Czechoslovakia and 
Communists seized the Government, civil 
liberties are dwindling there and the control 
over the unhappy people by the all-powerful 
police and the Communist Party is tighten- 
ing. In May of 1953 the oppression reached 
its climax, when the puppet government de- 
creed a drastic monetary reform with the 
purpose of tying the Czechoslovak crown to 
the Russian ruble and obliging every one to 
exchange money at a rate of five to fifty 
crowns for one “new” crown. The exchange 
was on a sliding scale, but its result was that 
savings were virtually wiped out and wages 
and salaries decreased. 

This new lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing was the last drop in the cup of their 
sufferings. The resentment was such that 
in Pilsen and other industrial regions 
workers revolted against the Communist 
Party and the government-controlled trade 
unions. At some places the uprising cen- 
tered in the trade unions themselves. The 
events were so serious and so well-known 
all over Czechoslovakia that even the Com- 
munist press had to~ publish accounts of 
them. 

On Jnne 1 workers from the great Skoda 
factory—which is now called the Lenin 
Works, of course—-stormed the Pilsen City 
Hall and Court Building, pillaged the ar- 
chives, trambled on the Red flag and pictures 
of Stalin and Gottwald and hoisted an 
American flag over the building. Similar 
demonstrations took place at Kladno, Os- 
trava, and Handlova, and unrest and strikes 
Were reported to have occurred at many 
other places in Czechoslovakia. Czech steel 
workers are showing at the same time to 
the Communist regime their unwillingness 
to reconcile with the loss of freedom. The 
Communist police were able to supress the 
riots and strikes. Many Czech and Slovak 
patriots paid dearly for their courage and 
defiance. Hundreds were arrested and at 
least six were executed. The fate of the 
arrested is not known. 

The hoisted United States flag was the 
fruit of the heritage of the warm relations 
between the American and Czech and Slovak 
peoples. These happy and friendly relations 
started as early as the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, when the first Czech refugees, fleeing 
the religious persecution and headed by the 
Moravian Brethren found haven in America, 
and continued up to the time when the 
United States so generously accepted, after 
1948, thousands of our people who were 
driven from their fatherland by commu- 
nism. That hoisted American flag also was 
the expression of gratitude to the American 
Army which in 1945 liberated Pilsen and the 
rest of western Bohemia, and, to the 
UNRRA aid, which helped Czechoslovakia so 
much in the postwar years. But it was also 
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the symbol of the faith of our people in the 
United States, the symbol of their hope and 
the trust in the American democracy. 
We must not fail them in their hope and 
faith. 
CoUNCIL or Free CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 





Today’s Alternatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Rob- 
ert B. Carney, USN, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, delivered an important address 
to the Nation Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation in New York, on May 27, 1954. 

Admiral Carney’s address Today’s Al- 
ternatives describes the dangers under 
which we live, and asks us to evaluate 
our course in the future. It is appro- 
priate that this speech was delivered to 
the members of the National Security 
Industrial Association, which organiza- 
tion is supported by over 600 companies, 
large and small, employing more than 
one-third of the Nation’s manufacturing 
laboring force. The members of this 
association contribute the time and tal- 
ent of highly skilled personnel to assist 
the Department of Defense with expert 
advice. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this vital address by Admiral 
Carney with the hope that every Member 
of Congress will take the time to read it 
and ponder well its message: 

TODAY's ALTERNATIVES 
(An address by Adm. Robert B. Carney, USN) 

Our country was founded on principles of 
individual liberty and equality with an em- 
phasis on the dignity of an honorable peace. 
Nevertheless, we frequently have fought to 
consolidate this principle. 

Our forebears believed that in America 
there could be a peaceful and democratic 
country that would enhance the dignity 
of the human being. Those beliefs were set 
forth in the greatest document ever writ- 
ten—the Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
We went to war to put this idea across. 
Our new Republic in its beginnings lived 
up to the nobility of its self-originated char- 
ter but we had to fight in the early decade 
of this century to make it stick. We believed 
that in this new world, others should have 
the same God-given opportunity as ourselves, 
so, the Monroe Doctrine was born and, on 
occasion, we fought to make it stick. The 
Federal Government believed in the destiny 
of a United States that was indivisible. Al- 
though powerful differences of opinion on 
this particular subject led to a bitter War 
Between the States, today, all of our States 
are welded together under one flag with a 
greater solidarity than ever. 

Three times within my generation, the 
United States determined that it was willing 
to cast its lot in the fight against aggres- 
sion and went to war in support of our be- 
liefs.. It may appear to be an anomaly, but 
our love for peace has never been so great 
that we were not willing to fight for the pres- 
ervation of those principles and relation- 
ships which are the only justifiable founda- 
tions for peace. 
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The threats to our security which have 
confronted us in the past were trivial com- 
pared to the threat that faces the country 
today. This is neither alarmist nor jingoist 
talk; nor is it a prediction that the holocaust 
will come tomorrow. This is merely the be- 
lief of an American citizen who is convinced 
that tomorrow can come far sooner than 
may be realized. 

The forceful and violent reactions of our 
history which I have pointed up were in 
effect the decisions of our country respecting 
the alternatives facing us throughout our 
past decades and centuries. We are con- 
fronted with alternatives today and once 
more we must make up our minds as to 
which of those alternatives we wish to adopt. 

There is a decided and very subtle dif- 
ference between the kind of wars we have 
fought in the past and the kind of struggle 
we are engaged in today. In our history we 
have seen the situation as peace or war; 
we have seen the white of peace and the 
black of war. But in between the black and 
white of tae spectrum, there is a vast zone 
of gray. It is neither in the black area 
nor the white area, and it is in that vast 
gray zone that the Soviet Union prefers 
to call the turn. They know that we, and 
particularly the United States, are not ac- 
customed to this kind of struggle; they know 
we don't like it. 

Nor do they think of war entirely in the 
conventional sense of sky battles, sea battles, 
and land battles. The military aspects are 
only a part, in many instances, a small part, 
of their plan. The Soviet Union is at war 
against the mind of man. Although their 
military capabilities counsel us to remain 
alert and strong, their primary strength lies 
not in that military realm but in their dip- 
lomatic deceit and subtleties—their spread 
of intranational and international distrust 
and suspicion; their spread of fear, and of 
social and economic disunity—this is the 
kind of war the Kremlin knows. They cre- 
ate contradictory situations and conditions 
to confuse and confound their adversaries 
and they always advance during that con- 
fusion. They operate on a sort of tidal the- 
ory; that anything like international rela- 
tions by its changing nature cannot be com- 
pletely planned and will inevitably have its 
ups and downs. The trick is to ride with the 
tide, swim on the floodtide and lose as little 
as possible when the tide ebbs. 

Let me briefly review the recent history of 
Soviet-inspired communism. 

In Germany, for instance, they have taken 
large amounts of manufactured products as 
reparations; they have absorbed a large por- 
tion of the German industry which was lo- 
cated in the Soviet zone; they have exploited 
and drained German resources in violation of 
the Potsdam agreement; they have instituted 
a totalitarian system of police control which 
suppresses basic human rights and legal 
processes, and indulges in arbitrary seizures, 
arrests, and forced labor—all of these things, 
of course, are contrary to solemn agreements 
the Soviet Union made with her World War 
II allies. 

In the Soviet zone of Austria, the pattern 
has been very much the same. Time pre- 
cludes my documenting their continuing 
violations of such agreements as those made 
at Yalta and Potsdam as they gained po- 
litical and economic control of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
North Korea, and China. 

But now we have learned something of the 
pattern of Soviet aggression, the actions they 
take, the tools they use. Military occupa- 
tion, false promises, false propaganda, sub- 
version, police control, brainwashing, the 
dissolving of churches, of national cultures, 
forced confessions, and the ultimate oppor- 
tunity to be reconstituted as a thoroughbred 
Communist—all these devices are familiar to 
us today. And I do not need to underline 
the advantage of the liar in a diplomatic 
agreement. 
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There is one postwar diplomatic agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union that has been 
so far reaching and stands out as such a 
classic that I should like to mention it today. 
Incidentally, it was not made with the United 
States. I refer to the treaty of Friendship 
and Alliances signed in Moscow on August 14, 
1945. There, the Russian leaders pledged 
their respect for the sovereignty of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists; they promised noninter- 
ference in Chinese internal affairs; they 
agreed not to participate in any alliances nor 
to take part in’ any coalition directed against 
the Nationalist Government of the Republic 
of China. Mr. Molotov signed that treaty. 
On the same date Mr. Molotov also signed a 
note relating to the treaty in which the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. agreed to render 
moral support to Nationalist China and to 
aid in military supplies and other material 
resources. And such support and aid was 
to be entirely given to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. The solemn treaty was to remain 
in force for a term of 30 years. 

There were still 29 years to run on that 
30-year treaty signed by Mr. Molotov when 
the Russian leaders showed the world what 
they meant by good faith and how they hon- 
ored a treaty. They had brought aid to the 
Nationalist Government by removing much 
of Manchuria's industry and equipment to 
Russian territory. And by the time the Na- 
tionalist Government forces were finally per- 
mitted to occupy the area in 1946, they found 
themselves facing Chinese Communist forces 
organized, disciplined and mysteriously 
equipped with former Japanese weapons. 

For 9 years, there has been an unbroken 
series of agreements that the Communists 
have never kept. 


There is no reason whatsoever to assume 
any change of heart or good will on the 
part of the Communists. Today, in Indo- 
china, it is floodtide. The Communists 
are swimming strong, not winded by any 
means, and it is wholly unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to stop reaching forward under 
these circumstances. 

We are dedicated to the belief that all na- 
tions interested in the maintenance of their 
freedom must band together and make their 
appropriate contributions both moral and 
physical in resistance to this threat. 


When the time comes that all the free 
people realize that we are in a fight to the 
finish against those who would destroy the 
dearest birthright of the human race—a 
man’s control of his own mind—I think we 
will all admit the necessity of fighting harder 
for what we believe in than the Communists 
fight for what they want. The ultimate 
goals of this war cannot be measured alone 
in square miles of land, in sunken fleets, 
pr decimated armies. This is a war to de- 
termine whether man will be free or whether 
he is to be enslaved by puppet sovereignties; 
and the first objective of the campaign is 
the capture of his mind. 

It is interesting to note that in no case 
have -we ever enslaved anybody as a result 
of our victorious efforts. We can point with 
great justified pride to the fulfillment of our 
promise to the Filipinos. We can point to 
our efforts to assist the Japanese in rehabil- 
itating themselves. We can point to the 
fact that we have helped the Germans on 
two occasions; that, whereas we fought with 
the utmost vigor and determination in de- 
fense of our beliefs that we as a Nation 
have never harbored a grudge against our 
former adversaries nor have we endeavored 
to acquire sovereignty of additional territory 
nor the enslavement of the people and their 
minds. 

In 1950 when the Communist crossed into 
South Korea, our people took the instant 
and courageous decision that this aggres- 
sion must be stopped somewhere and this 
was a good place to stop it. The outcome 
of that struggle cannot be regarded with 
complete satisfaction by the allies but the 
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fact remains that we chose the dec} 
fight them rather than to submit t 
munist expansion. 

Dressed in different garb, those same al 
ternatives are upon us today, but today, 
they are graver than they have ever bee, 
before. If the free world loses Indochina 
can any thinking person convince himself 
that this is the last step? It should be as 
obvious as the pages of history that it is 
only a matter of time until the rest of south. 
east Asia will be blanketed behind the cy. 
tain. With its millions of people ang with 
its vast resources, Indochina would im. 
measurably strengthen the warmaking po. 
tential of the Communist world. 


There are some alternative courses of ate 
tion available to those of us being con. 
stantly badgered, assaulted, and insulteq 
but the alternatives are not for the United 
States alone. They confront the entire com. 
munity of freedom-loving nations—Euro. 
pean and Asiatic. The United States cannot 
make the decision alone. If effective resist. 
ance—politically and/or militarily—is to be 
organized in any part of the world, it can only 
be done with the wholehearted consent of 
the populations involved. These are politi. 
cal matters for governments to decide, but 
the alternatives should be just as apparent 
to the man in the street as to his servants 
in Washington. 

The possibilities or alternatives open to 
the Soviet strategists and their Chinese Com. 
munist partners are infinite as long as they 
can radiate out from their centralized posi- 
tion. They can continue to exert pressures 
into southeast Asia with its 150 million peo. 
ple and vast resources. They could move 
against south Asia’s impoverished millions, 
They can move against the Middle East, 
And I emphasize again—they can move in 
the economic, political, cultural, and mili. 
tary spheres depending on their own choice, 
The combinations and permutations of their 
future courses of action are limited only by 
their composite imaginations and diabolical 
schemes. No one Can say for sure what they 
will do; whether they will act rationally or 
irrationally; whether, with the hope and 
possibility of surprise, they will miscalcu- 
late or underestimate our own counter- 
measures and retaliatory capabilities. Their 
record would seem to indicate, however, that 
despite their own mental perversities, they, 
themselves, are somewhat devoid of kami- 
kazi tendencies. 

What alternatives are there for us? 

For every additional gain of territory and 
population by communism, there is a cor- 
responding subtraction from the total 
strength of the free world. That is ele- 
mentary arithmetic. There are just so many 
people in the world and so many resources. 
The balance between us is a fine one today. 
With each additional gain accruing to the 
Soviet-controlled world and the correspond- 
ing subtraction from the free world, the 
balance becomes more and more heavily 
weighted against us. Carried to its final 
conclusion throughout the world, there can 
be no other conclusion than that we would 
ultimately be in a position far inferior to 
the coalition dedicated to our destruction. 

In actuality, the problem is not one of 
coming up with a succession of minor strate- 
gies to cope with brush fires. The real and 
fundamental problem is to develop a strategy 
which is a true long-range counter to the 
centralized overall strategy which is direct- 
ing the moves in the campaigns for Commu- 
nist expansion. 

Getting down to brass tacks, the simple 
alternatives are these: To do nothing; 
rush around plugging the dike or to take 
measures to lower the pressure against the 
dikes. In the past, our people have had the 
courage to take a firm stand at the critical 
moment. We took such a stand in 1950 in 
Korea. We have come to one crossroad after 
another as we travel along the highways of 
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our destiny and as surely as I stand here, 
we are approaching another. Perhaps I 
should say we are approaching a fork in the 

One of the forks is a smooth highway 
put it doesn’t go very far and it ends in 
oblivion; the other road goes through rough 
country and is beset by obstacles, but at 
jeast it goes On and On. The choice could 
be a fateful one from which there could be 
no turning back, because we are close to the 
fork and traveling at high speed and I do 
not believe that much time will be vouch- 
safed us. I repeat now, and I will repeat 
again and again, that our adversary have 
never shown good faith—never. He has 
shown no deviation from his purpose and the 
evidence of his purpose is represented in the 
enslavement of Poland, the eastern sections 
of Germany and Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, Estonia, 
latvia, Lithuania, China, and North Korea, 
his persistent and continuing attempts by 
one means or another to take over every 
pation in the world, He is constantly ex- 
panding, constantly bringing new multi- 
tudes, new resources into his orbit. Until 
today, some 800 million people are doing his 
pidding; his steady buildup of his armed 
forces, his increasing efforts in the maritime 
field—all are indications of his cold and cal- 
culated intentions. How can we believe that 
asettlement of our present trouble will end 
the troubles? How can we close our eyes to 
the inevitable arithmetic, that everything 
added to his resources is something sub- 
tracted from ours? How can we possibly 
blind ourselves to the ultimate end of that 
arithmetical process which will finally leave 
us in a position from which there is no pos- 
sibility of recovering? 


It is not for me, @ military servant of this 
country, to say what the national choice will 
be, but as an American citizen whose entire 
time and energies are absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the problem of our security, it is not 
inappropriate for me to evaluate the danger. 
It would be a willfully blind man indeed 
who failed to see and admit that the danger 
is imminent and is increasing swiftly. — 

Today’s alternatives are grave indeed but 
their gravity may well be dwarfed by those 
which will confront us in a few years hence 
ifour country fails to choose properly today. 

Do we want to turn into the smooth dead 
end or take the rougher road that offers us a 
good destination if we have the guts and 
strength to negotiate it? 





President Grover Cleveland’s Description 
of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs were called to my at- 
tention the other day: 


Communism is a hateful thing, and a men- 
ace to peace and organized government. 
But the communism of combined wealth and 
capital, the outgrowth of overweening cu- 
Pidity and selfishness, which insidiously un- 
dermines the justice and integrity of free 
institutions, is not less dangerous than the 
Communism of oppressed poverty and toil 
Which, exasperated by injustice and discon- 
ete with wild disorder the citadel 

Tule. 

He mocks the people who proposes that 
the Government shall protect the rich and 
that they in turn will care for the laboring 
Por, Any intermediary between the people 
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and their Government, or the least delega- 
tion of the care and protection the Govern- 
ment owes to the humblest citizens in the 
land, makes the boast of free institutions a 
glittering delusion and the pretended boon 
of American citizenship a shameless impo- 
sition. 


I wonder how many readers of those 
words were able to identify them as ex- 
cerpts from President Grover Cleveland’s 
fourth annual message to the Congress 
delivered on December 3, 1888. Not only 
is President Cleveland’s description of 
communism still accurate today but also 
his comments on the “trickle down” 
theory are also still valid. 





Does Our Social Security System Make 
Sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following article 
from the June 1954 issue of Commen- 
tary: 

Dors Ovr Socra. Securiry System MAKE 
£eENsE?—INSURANCE, RELIEF, OR WHAT? 


(By Dillard Stokes) 


The true nature of social security in our 
country is almost unknown to the taxpayers 
who maintain and rely on it. After 20 years, 
“social security” is in the language, but these 
words connote its purpose and assumed 
benefits rather than the vast politico- 
economic complex depended upon to realize 
them. The aims of social security are admir- 
able. Most of the results evident to date 
are good. So, by association, these virtues 
are imputed to the system itself. 

Both Democrats and Republicans extol 
this sacred cow for the milk it gives, but 
they do not audit its feed bill or mention 
the possibility of its going dry. Politicians 
in both parties trade on colossal outlays for 
today and munificent promises for tomor- 
row. Can the promises possibly be honored? 
What will they really cost? And who, really, 
is going to pay for them in the long run? 
These very relevant political considerations 
languish for want of attention. But they 
do not die; they only bide their time. 

The sole changes seriously being proposed 
today in social security are for the extension 
of its coverage to more people—usually in 
blocks of several millions—and for the rais- 
ing of payments to all beneficiaries, either 
forthrightly or by easing the curbs now in 
force. That is the substance of the Eisen- 
hower program now before Congress. It 
was the substance of the program recom- 
mended by Presidents Truman and Roose- 
velt. These programs open the tap a little 
more—but the situation actually requires 
a thorough examination of the design and 
efficiency of the whole system of waterworks. 

What faces us here is a lapse of the politi- 
cal process. Since the founding of the Re- 
public, policy on great matters has been 
hammered out through conflicts of interest. 
Hard-money pressure opposed soft-credit 
pressure. High-tariff pressure opposed 
cheap-goods pressure. Each faction was a 


check on every other; its own interest acted ~ 


as a test of the policy that prevailed, or of 
the compromise that was reached by balanc- 
ing the pressures (the latter being the most 
frequent solution). This process does not 
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function when only one side of an issue finds 
partisans and attracts general support, as is 
the case with social security today. The 
only issues taken to the people are which 
party, and which candidate, can promise most 
to most people most plausibly. 

This is not because politicians are rascals 
but because they are politicians. It is their 
normal and proper response to much pres- 
sure on one side, and little or none on the 
other. Here on one side is the interest of 
6 million beneficiaries, and of 63 million 
others who hope to join them. This interest 
is taken up by the liberal wings of both 
political parties, prodded by powerful lobbies 
like those of the AFL, the CIO, the ADA, 
social workers, fraternal groups, and others. 
These greatly outnumber and outlobby the 
normally conservative professional, indus- 
trial, and financial interests, many of whom 
are restrained in their opposition by their 
hope of finding in social security a solution 
of employer-pension and disability problems. 


Hence there was no steam behind the re- 
cent proposal of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to change over to a pay- 
as-you-go, universal coverage pension plan. 
It was lost amid the attacks upon the de- 
fenses of the social-security idea on an 
ideological level. There was little discussion 
of the merits and faults, as such, of the 
proposed change. 

It is the burden of this article that the 
unanimity is very superficial and that social 
security presents real issues on which neither 
present nor prospective beneficiaries would be 
all of one mind did they know the facts. 
Until these are clear the political process 
cannot function. 

A realistic survey of OASI—the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance plan, the 
programs called social security—must reck- 
on with three propositions. First: the sheer 
size of OASI, which is the biggest permanent 
enterprise this Government ever has under- 
taken, or is ever likely to undertake. Sec- 
ond: the public illusions about social se- 
curity, which are clustered in such a sem- 
blance of order as to form a complete yet 
largely mythical system. Third: the bank- 
ruptcy of design and policy, both social and 
financial, that handicaps the actual system, 
whose function, method, and economic na- 
ture have not been clarified. The myth 
about social security veils shortcomings, but 
they are there, and they must be remedied 
before social security can do its job and 
merits its reputation. 

The factor of size might be taken for 
granted, but it would be better to put it into 
perspective first. Since its establishment in 
1935, social security has collected taxes from 
106,800,000 persons. What other enterprise, 
public or private, ever attracted or compelled 
the participation of so many Americans? 
Not the Armed Forces: there are only about 
20 million veterans. Not the income tax: 
fewer than 60 million returns are made a 
year. Not even making a living: the 1954 
labor force amount to somewhere around 
62% million. 

Out of a population of 161 million, about 
6 million people get OASI benefits, one for 
each 1014 workers. Here are the OASI high- 
and low-cost forecasts for the year 2000, just 
46 years away: 





United States population 1.......... 
Working force }__.......- 
OASI beneficiaries !._..............- 
As percent of population.......... 
OASI reserve fund !___.............- $1 
Annual OASI cost 1___.......-..--.- 
Per productive worker. _.......-- 
Productive workers per each OASI 
RG anccvccnmmynsebcvesdunces 








1 In millions. 
3 Exhausted, 
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Besides old-age pensions to be paid in the 
future, OASI promises workers in covered 
jobs protection in the nature of life insur- 
ance. After only 15 years of operation, this 
insurance amounts to nearly $300 billion. 
All life insurance of all kinds written by all 
the private insurance companies in the 
United States adds up to only $276 billion. 

Private insurance is backed up by assets— 
mostly reserves required by law—of about 
676 billion. Social-security imsurance is 
backed by a reserve fund now hovering 
around $20 billion. After 46 years this fund 
will either have grown to $128 billion, or to 
a lesser total—or else it will have all been 
spent by 1997. The 1953 report of the social- 
security trustees envisioned all three possi- 
bilities, there being no way to tell which will 
come to pass. As far as the expert can see, 
any one of the three is as likely as any other. 

One does not have to be an expert to see 
that colossal sums of money are involved. 
Next to these items of $300 billion and $128 
billion, let us place others drawn from the 
American economy. The national debt is 
less than $275 billion. The total assets of 
all American corporations are $181 billion. 
The total of all bank deposits is $189 billion. 

An enterprise as big as social security, 
which is going to get still bigger, is sure to 
be a dominant factor henceforth in the 
American economy, as dominant as steel out- 
put, foreign trade, consumer credit, and the 
value of the whole wheat crop all put 
together. 

Most American families are insured by 
social security against the death or retire- 
ment in old age of their breadwinners. 
Workers pay premiums on this insurance 
through taxes withheld from their wages, 
and the employers pay equal taxes for their 
workers‘ benefit. Workers in covered em- 
ployment thereby acquire the right to a 
monthly income for themselves and their 
families when they retire at 65, or a monthly 
income for their wives, children, aged par- 
ents, etc., in case of death before retirement. 
The payments vary with the worker’s earn- 
ings, and thus with the premium paid. 
These OASI benefits do not depend on a 
means test, as relief does, for they are not 
charity or relief. The workers pay substan- 
tially for what they will get, and they, or 
their survivors, will get substantially what 
they pay for. The benefits are paid out of 
a reserve fund built up for the purpose from 
premiums paid by prospective beneficiaries, 
Premiums now being paid by tens of mil- 
lions of workers are building up the reserve 
fund to pay their benefits when they become 
entitled to them. 

A familiar picture, is it not? Consider it 
well. It corresponds to the notion of social 
security held by a hundred million Ameri- 
cans. They take it for granted, they take it 
for fact—and they are dead wrong. For 
every statement in the foregoing paragraph 
is demonstrably false. 

As a matter of fact, social security does not 
provide insurance. The contributions are 
not premiums, they are just taxes. The 
workers acquire no rights, nor do their sur- 
vivors. Payments to retired workers, or to 
surviving families—if and when paid—have 
little relation to the worker's earnings or to 
what he paid in to OASI. There is a means 
test for many, and there is an earnings test 
for everyone. Most of the money now being 
paid out by social is relief: the 
people getting it did not pay for it, and 
millions do not get what they did pay for. 
The benefits do not come out of any reserve 
fund. The trust account maintained under 
that name is neither a fund nor a reserve. 

Insurance is a word known to nearly every- 
body. And so is the substance of Webster's 
definition, that it is a contract whereby for 
a stipulated consideration, called a premium, 
one party undertakes to indemnify or guar- 
antee another against loss by a certain speci- 
fied contingency or peril, called a risk, the 
contract being set forth in a document called 
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a policy. (New International Dictionary, 
second edition.) 

The social-security program is referred to 
in the law as old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Its revenue comes from taxes imposed 
by the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
The Government has published over 60 mil- 
lion booklets, leafiets, press releases, and 
other educational material, all chock-full of 
words like insurance, premium, policy, etc. 
(Here is a sample statement, from a booklet 
put out in 1952 (2 million copies printed) : 
“Your account number on your social-se- 
curity card identifies your old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance account. Your card is the 
symbol of your insurance policy under the 
Federal social-security law.”) This nomen- 
clature has been taken up by the news- 
papers, magazines, and public speakers. 

For this reason, the American people can- 
not be blamed for supposing they are buying 
insurance with the taxes they pay OASI, and 
that the other party—the Government— 
“undertakes to indemnify or guarantee” 
them against loss of income due to old age 
and death, according to the published tables 
and formulas. Hardly can it be called quib- 
bling over words to point out here that the 
taxeseare not buying them insurance or any- 
thing else. For under social security the 
company—that is, the Government—is 
bound to no obligations whatever. It can 
raise the premiums or the benefits, or reduce 
them, or cut them out, or change the condi- 
tions upon which benefits are paid, or do 
anything else it likes, and the policyhold- 
er—that is, the taxpayer, the worker—has 
no remedy. The courts say that what he 
pays in is an income tax, and if he gets any- 
thing back it is a gratuity. 

There are sinister stories about the fine 


print in insurance policies, but surely no. 


private company was ever able to change the 
fine print at will, or to default on the policy 
and keep the premiums. 

Many will say that such a default would 
violate the moral if not the legal rights 
of the victims, and surely Congress never 
would do anything so shocking. Ah, but 
Congress has done so. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 provided 
that a worker would get back not less than 
what he put into the system. The act pro- 
vided lump-sum refunds to those who 
reached 65 without qualifying for pensions, 
to the estates of those who died before reach- 
ing 65, and to the estates of those who began 
drawing pensions but died before receiving 
an amount equal to the value of their con- 
tributions. Under this law, refunds were 
made to 178,583 workers and 318,665 estates. 
The same right to get back their money be- 
longed to the other 33 million people who 
paid social-security taxes during this period 
but did not die or retire. Whether their 
rights were moral, legal, or both, Congress 
wiped them out by the act of 1939. Asa 
result, up to the end of 1952, a total of 
6,400,000 persons died without receiving pen- 
sions, lump-sum payments, refunds, or any- 
thing else. Yet they, and their employers, 
had paid in $725 million. 

The act of 1935 assured the original 33 
million OASI taxpayers permanent coverage 
by 1941. Most of these taxpayers had but 
2 years to go when Congress passed the 1939 
amendments and moved the date forward 
to the end of 1946. 

During the 1940’s the courts declared so- 
cial-security rights to belong to upward of 
a million persons over whom there was dis- 
pute by reason of the nature of their employ- 
ment. Regulations to cover them were 
drafted but never took effect because in 
1948 Congress took the rights away. 

Having bought, paid for, and qualified for 
their social-security incomes—as they were 
led to think—many persons retired to live 
on them and on what they could earn 

h noncovered work. These persons 
opened little shops, set up as repairmen, 
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part-time bookkeepers, dressmakers, or ¢ 

like. In fine, these old people made pla 

for their old age on the basis of sOcial a 
curity and its assurances. What they dig 
was perfectly legal—until 1950, when Con 
gress extended OASI coverage to the sei, 
employed, and put a limit on their earnjy, ‘ 
As a result, many were stripped of their 
OASI incomes—23,208 individuals suffereq 
these cuts by the end of 1951. In some Cages 
they were called on to pay back Substantial 
sums. And to rub salt in the wound, these 
people were required by law to pay Oasr 
taxes on their earnings so they would hay 
social security in their old age. 

These are instances of rights taken aw, 
by specific act. However, OASI rights a 
vanish simply by the passage of time. Ther 
are 25 million persons who paid some taxes 
to OASI between 1937 and 1951, but at the 
end of the latter year were uninsured 
Some never paid over a period long enough 
to acquire protection. Many others were jn. 
sured at some time but lost that status, 45 
well as what they paid in. Another 41 mi. 
lion persons are currently insured, but ma 
lose that status and find themselves, like ths 
first 25 million, deprived of their right to 
benefits if they are out of a job too long or 
work too long at jobs not under social secy. 
rity. There are 25 million who now hay 
permanent insurance. They keep thei 
rights regardless of where or whether they 
work (unless Congress takes them away), 
These permanently insured persons, however, 
are liable to a diminution of their benefits 
if they stop paying OASI taxes; the longer 
they have no covered earnings, the less the 
average monthly wage credited to them, 

On this average is based the retired work. 
er’s primary benefit. His monthly payment 
is 55 percent of the first $100 of the average, 
plus 15 percent of the next $200. Secondary 
benefits are fractions of the primary. The 
spouse and children of a retired worker each 
may get a monthly payment of half the pri- 
mary. The surviving spouse and parents of 
@ deceased worker may each get a monthly 
payment of three-fourths of the primary, 
Each surviving child may get between 3 
half and three-fourths. The maximum payj- 
able on any worker’s account is 80 percent 
of his average monthly wage, but not more 
than $168.75. 

What is the relationship of these benefits 
to what was paid in? This year a $100-a- 
month worker pays $4 a month—#2 himself, 
$2 through his employer—for a monthly pri- 
mary benefit of $55. A $300-a-month worker 
pays $12 a month for a benefit of $85. That 
is 200 percent more premium for only 55 per- 
cent more insurance. A self-employed per- 
son, for the same insurance, pays 25 percent 
less premium than one who works for some- 
body else. This isn’t all; about 10 percent 
of the 6 million persons newly covered by the 
1950 amendments were able to buy, by pay- 
ing premiums for 6 quarters, the same cover- 
age others had paid premiums on for I 
years. (An OASI booklet in 1951 gave the 
example of a $20-a-week housekeeper wh0 
can get $41 a month for life when she ha 
paid OASI taxes for 3 years. For $93.60 she 
gets an annuity worth about $4,000.) 

Whether social security is administering 
a relief program is a matter of fact, not of 
words.: As distinguished from bought and 
paid-for benefits widely supposed to comé 
from social security, relief is aid given bys 


1 The reference, of course, is to OASI alon, 
not to old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the needy blind, or aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
These Federal programs, though handled bf 
social security, are setup by Congress 4s re 
lief, and paid for as such out of separate 
funds appropriated out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. In the year ending June 30, 
1954, they cost the Federal Treasury $1,340 
000,000, or about $2 per month per taxpay™ 
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ublic agency to needy persons who have not 
the id for it. Payments based on a substan~- 
lang tial consideration are not relief just because 


See vmmebody calls them that. A gratuity is no 


did jess relief because it is called something else, 
Cone or pecause of a token consideration that, in 
= fact, does not pay for it. 

& ‘A social security report shows $15 billion in 
a nnuities Will be paid present old-age bene- 
aa fciaries, their spouses and children, The ac- 
raat tual cost of these annuities is not less than $9 
— or $10 billion, yet these beneficiaries paid only 
- 971,480,000 for them. We disregard the “in- 
h surance” protection enjoyed by the primary 

_ peneficiaries for periods up to 13 years, the 

yalue of which was several times the $711 
~ million they paid in; here we treat the sum 


a of $711 million as though it were paid for the 


— annuities alone.) These people, then, are 
the going to draw over $14 billion more than they 
ired, paid in. These $14 billion were clearly not 
ugh paid for: what does this sum go for then, if 
rs not old-age relief? The point is not made 
S, a to blame the old people’s getting the aid. 
mil. Many of them need it, and a wise economy 
may will give it to them. But these considera- 
» the tions do not justify pretending the $14 billion 
t to came out of a “reserve fund” built up by the 
1g oF beneficiaries. Nor do they justify camou- 
ecu flaging the fact that the money really comes 
have out of “premiums” currently being paid in 
their by workers who are led to believe that their 
they money is being saved up for their benefit. 
vay), Granted that this $14 billion ought to be 
ever, paid out and that, like all wise relief, it pro- 
refits motes the general welfare. Under our theory 
mger of government, funds for this purpose ought 
; the to come—and otherwise do come—out of the 
‘ general funds raised by taxes levied accord- 
vorks ing to ability to pay. The fiction that these 
ment OASI payments are something other than 
rage, relief conceals what is going on. That is, 
\dary this charge for the general welfare is being 
The exacted from one class of taxpayers, the wage 
each earners. And the whole burden falls on the 
} pri- poorest of these, for OASI taxes only the first 
its of 43,600 of annual earnings, 
nthiy Public relief and private charity have long 
nary, been denied to those having other means of 
en 3 subsistence, but social security is generally 
pay- believed to eliminate this supposedly humil- 
rcent lating condition. As an OASI booklet put 
more it: “This is an insurance program. Parstici- 
pants may qualify for benefits without re- 
nefits gard to their financial resources, such as sav- 
00-a« ings, property, or other insurance.” Quite 
nself, 80. A millionaire can draw the same OASI 
y prie income for himself and his family that a 
orker janitor can. Neither must pass a means 
That test. But if the janitor’s means include $76 
) pate amonth paid him for mowing lawns, he will 
pets lose his social-security payments for that 
ronal month. So will his wife and children. The 
— payments to 340,508 persons were cut off, 
the under this regulation at the end of 1952. 





Also, widowers, surviving parents, and, in 
some cases children, must prove actual de- 
pendency on the primary beneficiary. In 
View of all this, the assertion that social 
security does not now use a means test 
tests on some pretty refined hairsplitting. 

There is on the books of the Treasury an 
OASI trust account of nearly $20 billions 
Which will increase by more than $2 billion 
this year. The account is part of the pub- 
lic debt, and draws interest at about 24 
Percent. How then can one say there is no 
soclal-security reserve fund? 

Suppose there were no account, and from 
year to year OASI paid its costs out of appro- 
Priations voted for the purpose. If a year 
came when outgo was more than the appro- 
Priation, what could be done? There are 
four answers: (1) a portion of the Social 
Security benefits for that year would not be 
Paid; (2) the Government would borrow the 
hecessary funds and make them available 
© Social Security; (3) Congress would raise 
taxes to get the money; or (4) the funds 
Would be diverted from some ‘other use by 
Cutting the budget of some other agency. 
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The same four courses—and no others— 
would be open to meet an OASI deficit un- 
der the reserve fund as it is now constituted. 

There is no money in this reserve fund, 
either as cash, or as a credit like a bank de- 
posit on which checks could be drawn. 
There are vast evidences of Federal debt, but 
these are not “bonds” in a familiar or nego- 
tiable form. This is not to say that the 
reserve is worthless—it is as good as the 
credit of the United States—but it does not 
exist as a “fund” ready and available when 
needed. When OASI calls on it the Treas- 
ury must find the money, if it is able and 
Congress is willing. To make good on the 
reserve fund would require the same opera- 
tions as to meet a deficit. As an economic 
fact there is no reserve fund (as the term 
has been used and understood up to now.) 

Private insurance companies have put 
many billions of their reserves (but seldom 
over 20 percent of the total) into Govern- 
ment bonds. But they are not on the same 
footing as OASI, which invests in nothing 
else. First, the reason for drawing on the 
Reserves. Private companies get most of 
their revenue from premiums. A sharp drop 
in these would reduce their liabilities. But 
a drop in OASI revenue would mean no such 
relief from liability. On the contrary, the 
same factors that caused the loss probably 
would bring more claims for benefits. When 
OASI runs into a deficit it probably will not 
be due to revenue loss at all, but to increased 
demands. Second, if the private companies 
met their needs wholly out of their Govern- 
ment bonds, whether these were sold, 
pledged, or cashed in, there would be no re- 
sultant rise in Government paper held by the 
public, or in taxes, and no reduction of 
Federal spending. One or more of these 
would be sure to follow an OASI deficit, with, 
considerable impact on the Nation’s whole 
economy. 

The foregoing passages have touched on 
some but by no means all of the popular il- 
lusions about social security. Most of these 
probably grew out of confused policy and 
lack of basic principles. Both these confu- 
sions and lacks are in the Social Security 
Act itself. The blame belongs to Congress, 
not the administrators. They err in em- 
phasizing insurance, premiums, rights, and 
so forth, but even here they can plead that 
the terms came from Congress and they just 
make the most of them. 

The conditions of eligibility common to 
all social security benefits are (1) filing 
application; (2) adequate covered employ- 
ment of the primary worker; (3) absence of 
other OASI benefits of equal or greater value; 
and (4) that the beneficiary not earn over 
$75 a month in covered employment. 

The first requirement calls for no com- 
ment, except. that it is hard to see why it 
was written into the very law. The second 
is certainly natural and reasonable: it goes 
to the foundation of eligibility. The third 
belongs in a relief or charity program: what 
is it doing, therefore, in an insurance sys- 
tem? (If one is able to claim two or more 
benefits it can only be because he, or some- 
body else, bought and paid for them. So 
why should he not have them? The 
answer is that OASI simply is not an insur- 
ance system except in name.) The fourth 
condition is the daily instrument of many 
discriminations. 

Besides these there are a host of conditions 
whch vary from one class of beneficiaries to 
another and out of which it is impossible to 
make any logical pattern. Some are s0 
whimsical and arbitrary that whether a per- 
son gets, or keeps, current payment status 
might as well depend on drawing numbers 
out of a hat. The inevitable result is more 
discriminations; some favor the rich over the 
poor, others the poor over the rich. Each 
touches only a handful of people, but those 
affected are wholly affected. And handfuls 
add up. 
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Consider the covered-earnings require- 
ment: a wage earner (as well as his wife and 
children) loses his OASI payment for any 
month in which he makes over $75. But the 
limit for a self-employed person is not $75 
a month but $900 a year. He can make over 
$75 in 11 months out of 12 without losing a 
dime of OASI benefit? Those who find em- 
ployment outside OASI coverage, as in pub- 
lic agencies, tax-exempt institutions, and the 
like, are freed from this condition altogether. 
So are 25,000 beneficiaries in foreign coun- 
tries. Raising the limit will not erase this 
flaw; the discriminations will still be there. 

To survey all the ifs and maybes that 
harass any one category of secondary benefi- 
ciaries would take another article as long as 
this one. But let us look at 1 or 2 of them in 
practice. 

Age: A retired worker must be 65 to be 
paid. What about his wife? She, too, must 
be 65 years old, no matter how long they 
have been married, no matter whether she 
ever has worked, or is able to work now. The 
fact is that most husbands are older than 
their wives; the average is nearly 4 years. 
And that tells why in 1952, 1,440,000 persons 
over 65 had a right to OASI benefits but 
were not drawing them. It goes far, too, to 
explain why the average retirement is not 65, 
but over 68. 


The OASI rule, however, is different if the 
wife under 65 has a child under 18. In that 
case she and the child can each draw a 
benefit equal to half that of the retired hus- 
band. No widow, however needy, can draw 
a benefit until she is 65, unless she has a 
child. If she has, she collects, no matter 
how well off she is. Yet all these husbands 
paid taxes to OASI at the same rate for—as 
they thought—the same security for their 
wives. 

Dependency: This is not a condition for 
payment of benefits to a child, or to a wife 
or widow over 65, or to the mother of a 
child under 18, whatever her age. But the 
husband or widower of 2a woman worker must 
establish his actual dependency. What is 
more, in his case it is not enough that the 
wife be permanently insured under OASI. 
She nrust, in addition, have worked during 
half of the 3 years just before her death or 
retirement. Moreover, the husband's de- 
pendency must exist at the time of the re- 
tirement or death. If a husband suffers a 
breakdown or loses his job the week after 
the wife retires or dies, there is no OASI 
protection for him, no matter how much his 
wife paid in premiums. In such a case, a 
retired woman might be able to qualify her 
husband by going back to work. But, if she 
died, social security would simply keep what 
she has paid in and leave the widower to 
shift for himself. 

The point advanced here is not that any 
of these rules are wrong in and of them- 
selves, but that they are a hodgepodge, and 
follow no rationale. The earnings of some 
are limited, of others not; some must be 
65, others not; some must be actual depend- 
ents of the primary, others not. The rights 
of the beneficiaries depend on time, chance, 
and statutory caprice to a degree that would 
provoke just criticism of a charity program 
and is intolerable in a system of insurance 
the worker buys and pays for. 

The chaos just indicated came about with 
the shift, in 1939, from paid-for pensicns 
to gratuities, without acknowledgement of 
the fact either by Congress or by the advo- 
cates and apologists of social security. The 
same act of 1939 not only modified the social 
policy being carried out, but altered the eco- 
nomic nature of the system without the 
necessary corresponding alteration of its 
governing principles. From this arises the 
public illusion that social security is guided 





2The self-employed beneficiary can earn 
$81 a month for 11 months in a row, and still 
be within the $900 annual maximum. 
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by concepts that in fact were long ago aban- 
doned. No others having been adopted in 
their stead, the system today has no basic 
controlling economic principle. 

Because the picture in the public mind is 
that of the original system set up in 1935, 
otherwise sensible people are heard debating 
whether OASI shall be put on @ pay-as- 
you-go basis—which is about the same as 
arguing whether we shall have rain yester- 
day. OASI already is on that basis. 

The 1935 act did contemplate a reserve 
adequate to meet the probable liability. 
Within 4 years the political process broke 
down. Under overwhelming pressures to 
give more, Congress in 1939 greatly increased 
the benefits without doing anything to amass 
reserves to pay them. On the contrary, Con- 
gress kept down the accumulation originally 
provided for, by holding OASI taxes at 2 
percent (half from the worker, half from 
the employer) until 1950. New increases in 
benefits, both in number and amount, were 
voted in 1950 and 1952 without correspond- 
ing provision for reserves. More are sched- 
uled to be voted this year. 

The result is that today the dollar amount 
of the OASI reserve fund is not quite enough 
to pay benefits due to those already on the 
rolls. There is nothing—not a dime—to pay 
the benefits that will become due to the 25 
million permanently insured persons whose 
taxes built up the greater part of the pres- 
ent fund. Nor is there any money on hand 
to pay the benefits that will become due to 
most of the 41 million persons currently 
insured, or the 10 million to whom the 
Eisenhower administration proposes to ex- 
tend coverage. From this, it does not fol- 
low that any of these benefits will go un- 
paid if and when they are due. But it im- 
placably does follow that, if they are paid, 
the money will come from taxes yet to be 
collected, on wages yet to be earned, the 
wages of children still in school, of children 
yet unborn. What more does it take to make 
social security today a pay-as-you-go system? 

Social security began with economic and 
social foundations that inspired reasonable 
faith in its commitments. Those founda- 
tions having been abandoned, tremendous 
commitments have been and continue to be 
added pursuant to social policies not de- 
clared, or even formulated, and pursuant to 
no economic theory. There is danger of 
these uncontrolled commitments mounting 
to a total of billions beyond the capacity of 
even this country to honor. 

This calls for a survey of social security 
from the ground up. First the facts, to cull 
the untruths and make the half-truths 
whole. Then the social philosophy, to re- 
solve whether current practice actually is 
carrying out the generally accepted purpose. 
And finally the economic basis, to assure 
accomplishment of what is undertaken. 

The plight of the needy aged did not grow 
out of the last depression, but arose dur- 
ing the course of a century and a half at 
about the same rate as the United States 
grew away from the land. The new urban 
and industrial economy produced every year 
an increasing number of old people upon 
whom no realist could impose the pioneer 
tradition of providing for one’s Own wants, 
one’s own family, and one’s own old age. 
The depression did bring an era of climax. 
To those who had made no provision for 
their own old age were added millions who 
had, but had now lost their means, or their 
employment, or both. Beyond immediate 
relief for all, there was great pressure for a 
permanent program. Much of this opin- 
ion was based on the assumption that un- 
der modern conditions most people cannot 
provide for their own future, a premise man- 
ifestly too broad, since millions no better off 
than the others could and did, can and do. 
The most that is sure is that some cannot 
and many do not, and they make up the 
probiem of the needy aged. 
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Congress in 1935 did not go along with 
this unsound assumption; it did, however, 
undertake to enforce old-age saving by all, 
the thrifty as well as the unthrifty. (For 
the needy who remained, a relief program, 
old-age assistance, as set up, which was sup- 
posed to diminish and disappear as social 
security matures).* The essential social 
policy of the original plan called for the ben- 
eficiaries getting, not charity, but only what 
they paid for. In fact, there was a guaranty 
that every worker, or his heirs, would get his 
money back. With a relatively modest re- 
serve maximum of $46 billion, the plan was 
very near to being soundly self-maintaining. 
Except for those who were on relief, and who 
thus were outside the social-security system, 
nobody was going to support anybody else. 

We have seen that since 1939 this no 
longer is so, and a basic question arises: 
Does the United States wish to continue a 
system under which every 3% (or perhaps 
4%) productive workers will be required by 
law to maintain 1 OASI beneficiary—a 
stranger to them—in addition to their own 
families? A system that makes from 21 to 
26 million persons pensioners of the Federal 
Government? Leaving social security as it 
is now would amount to an affirmative an- 
swer. If the answer is “No,” some of the 
present promises of OASI benefits will have 
to be withdrawn, and a statement of social 
purpose drafted on realistic lines. Indeed, 
must be done in any case. For the ideal 
this cannot be made fact until it is clear 
what the ideal is, and this requires more than 
@ passion for giving more to more people. 

Does the Nation wish to support all old 
people? All old people who retire? All old 
people without other means? And, in each 
of these cases, their dependents? Actual or 
nominal? With or without regard to their 
means? Does the Nation desire to support 
all widows and orphans? Or only needy 
ones? Or none at all? 

Shall the support be at a flat rate? By 
some equally arbitrary formula? Or based 
on previous earnings? Even continuing the 
present social-security plan requires answers 
to these questions if the present mare’s nest 
of whimsical conditions is to be cleaned up. 

Shall the needy be given relief, and others 
brought into a system in which they pay for 
what they get, and get what they pay for? 
In that case, shall the plan be voluntary or 
compulsory and universal? 


These geustions are not raised frivolously. 
The answers established by Congress in 1935 
are no longer valid, for they were abandoned 
in 1939. The answers that took their place 
and not valid, for they express no policy 
and form only a permanent program of 
whimsical giveaways. They were not the 
product of the normal American govern- 
mental process but the response of Congress 
to the pressures of one bloc of interests. 
Because of the fiction that social security 
could give a great deal to everybody at little 
or no cost to anybody, no adverse interest 
was evident. So none was spoken for either 
by the Democrats or the Republicans. Social 
security has drifted too long without a 
course; it is time to chart one and see that 
it is followed. 


Once the purpose and policy of social se- 
curity are established, they require an eco- 
nomic structure. Here there is room only 
to notice the courses available if social se- 
curity is kept more or less in its present 
form: (1) The reserve structure could be 
restored. (2) As many participants as pos- 
sible could be brought into a reserve sys- 
tem, with those who could not (that is, all 
the present and many potential benefici- 
aries) shifted to another, where the Govern- 
ment frankly paid the cost. (3) The 





* OAA, however, Is still here. The Federal 
cost rose from $244 million in 1937 to 6917 
million in 1954, 
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present system could be placed on a Pay- 
you-go basis, with the reserve theory ia 
gether abandoned. 

The first course would require ¢ 
ment to add to the aearven a porns 
and OASI taxes would have to be raiseq 
a rate that would maintain the reserye at ns 
adequate level. The bond would have com 
about $125 billion, which would establish 
the public debt at $400 billion. This amount 
ought not to horrify anybody who is not hor 
rified right now. It would not be a new debt, 
but merely posting the books to show a debt 
Congress already has assumed. At least $125 
billion, plus its interest, must be collected in 
taxes to honor the commitments alreaq 
made under the social-security program, 
The only way to cut the total is to cut OAs| 
payments, or to pay them to fewer People 
than is promised at present. In short, to 
withdraw some of these commitments. | 

Under the second course, if future bene. 
ficiaries paid their own way, the Govern. 
ment might get off for not much more than 
the $22 billion committed to those now on 
the rolls. The saving would be a mirage as 
far as the whole economy is concerned, for 
social security must withdraw from it, in 
taxes of some kind, whatever is going to be 
paid out. But the people who paid the taxes 
would get the benefits and vice versa. 

Both the foregoing solutions share one 
serious weakness: the reserves would be 
built up in dollars, to pay benefits at fixeq 
dollar rates. But let prices go on up, and the 
benefits would have to go up with them, and 
against that event the new adequate reserve 
will no more be adequate than the present 
one. 

The third course accepts the cost of social 
security as a year-to-year charge on the 
economy and proposes to meet it from year 
to year. It is free of the vice of collecting 
more in any one year than is needed, as a 
reserve plan does, including the fictitious 
one now in effect, which takes an excess of 
more than $2 billion a year, yet otherwise is a 
true pay-as-you-go operation. It is open to 
the criticism that—if benefits continue on 
the present basis—payments will be much 
larger a few years from now, with a conse- 
quent steep rise in cost. That is true. But 
the same is true, and perhaps more so, of all 
reserve plans. In the years to come, if the 
reserve is not drawn on, it will be because 
OASI taxes are high enough to carry the cost. 
If the reserves are drawn upon, the money 
will have to be raised, as has been noted, 
just as though there were no reserves. In 
fine, no matter which scheme is adopted, the 
present social-security program is being 
handed down to our posterity with the 
memo: “We promise. You pay.” 

There are too many of these memos on 
file for children now growing up and for 
their children who come after them. Unless 
the processes of Government are used by this 
generation to bring OASI into line with 
reality, they are sure to be used by the next 
generation to repudiate its burdens. There 
is no necessity to ordain such an outcome, 
The Americans of this day, of this decade, 
once having faced the facts, can resolve their 
purposes, and build a social security that is 
equitable, adequate, and economically viable. 





A Young Senator Commended 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is rare 
that a newspaper in my State goes out 
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way to comment on the work being 


of its Wy a young United States Senator 


jone b 
‘rom another State. 
Therefore I think that it is fitting that 
the following editorial comments about 
q former colleague in this House appear- 
ing in the Daily Home News, of New 
prunswick, N. J., on May 5, 1954, be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 
SeNATOR KENNEDY DOING A Goop Jos 

senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Massachusetts 
pemocratt, has been persistently pressing 
the administration for more light on the 
Indochina situation. But he has been doing 
this in the rational, temperate manner 
which is so characteristic of him. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine KENNEDY'’s public utterances, either 
since he has been @ Senator or while he was 
a useful Member of the House, will find that 
he has an engaging talent for avoiding the 
infammatory and recklessly accusatory 
statement. 

Kennevy acts and talks as if it were quite 
proper to have two political parties in this 
country, while so many of his colleagues be- 
have as if they really were convinced one 
would be better. 

He manages to develop and hold strong 
views on all the major issues, without ever 
seeming to imply that no other views but 
his are proper. 

To put it simply, he is the kind of law- 
maker many men pretend to be but are not. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. John W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, [ 
include a radio speech I made on May 30, 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass.: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, today, May 30, is one of the most 
important days in the calendar of each year, 
Memorial Day. 

It is a day set aside for us to pause in our 
year's busy life to honor in an appropriate 
manner the heroes who served our country 
in time of war and who have passed on to 
their great reward. 

Throughout our country today and to- 
morrow in thousands of cemeteries memorial 
and patriotic exercises will be conducted by 
veterans’ organizations. 

Memorial Day is not only a day of com- 
memoration, but it is a day of dedication. 

As we recall the glories of our country, its 
great past, the present challenge, and pre- 
dict its future; as we honor the memory of 
our heroes of yesterday, we should dedicate 
ourselves to preserve and to strengthen and 
to make American a great Nation for democ- 
Tacy and for peace. 

Many centuries ago, before the birth of 
Christ, a great nation, the Roman Empire, 
existed. In those days, from a worldly angle, 
the proudest boast anyone could make was, 
“Iam a Roman citizen.” 

Since the existence of our country, and 
to you and I of this day and age, the proud- 
est boast anyone can make from a worldly 
angle is “I am an ‘American citizen.” 

For this means we are citizens of a Nation 
of freemen and freewomen, with a govern- 
ment of laws under God. 
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Inheriting our country, as we have, from 
past generations of Americans, it is our duty 
and responsibility to preserve it for ourselves 
and for our descendants for countless gen- 
erations to come. 

As we read history, we find its pages filled 
with dictators of all types who have come 
and gone. 

For history records, and we know by actual 
experience, that the time-long struggle has 
been that of liberty against tyranny. 

For we well know through history and by 
experience that “where law ceases, tyranny 
begins.” 

And we well know that ours is a-govern- 
ment of law under God. 

Of all types of dictatorships that have 
come across the_known history of man to 
date, none have been more vicious than 
nazism, of which Hitler was the symbol, and 
of communism, of which Lenin and Stalin 
were the symbols. 

For nazism and communism, in substance, 
are the same vicious, inhuman types of dic- 
tatorships, with their anti-God origin, bent 
on conquering the world and of enslaving all 
peoples, and it is only a few years ago that 
we defeated the first devil—Hitler and 
nazism. 

On this May 30 we are faced with the 
menace of the second devil—communism. 

With our faith retained and intensified, 
with our confidence strong as well as our 
courage, with firm and courageous leader- 
ship, we can face the future confident of 
success. No matter what the conditions 
may be, we cannot afford to lose our faith, 
our courage, and our confidence. 

For faith and courage and confidence, par- 
ticularly faith, are the sustaining influences 
between victory and defeat. 

In a democracy like our country, public 
opinion is the greatest force that exists in 
formulating for good or harm our policies 
and the actions. Under trying conditions 
like we are undergving, it is vitally impor- 
tant that we think clearly, objectively, and 
rationally, not hastily and emotionally; not 
as we would like to think or consistent with 
our hopes, but as our sound judgment and 
commonsense tells us we should think in 
the best interests of our country. 

In considering communism, we must real- 
ize we are dealing with its leaders and mem- 
bers who are world killers, determined to 
destroy all governments and conquer all peo- 
ples who do not agree with or submit to this 
vicious movement, for we are dealing with 
a force that acts upon power and force, and 
fears only greater power and force. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of the 
National House of Representatives that the 
only thing the Communists respect is what 
they fear, and that is strength and power 
greater than they possess. 

This means military strength so powerful 
to deter by instilling fear of the conse- 
quences into the minds of the leaders of 
atheistic communism, or in case of war to 
defeat them. 

This does not mean having a strong mili- 
tary organization; it means having the 
strongest possible. 

The Democratic Party stands for such 
military strength on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 

Last year, you will remember, President 
Truman recommended appropriations to 
build up our Air Force strength to 143 air 
wing groups by latter 1955. The Repub- 
licans opposed this and said 120 air wing 
groups were enough and reduced close to $6 
billion in the budget. 

With President Eisenhower leading the 
fight, the Republicans won last year. It was 
a bad mistake. This year, 1 year later, 
President Eisenhower and the Republicans 
admit they made a mistake last year and 
now are in favor of building our Air Force 
to 137 air wing groups, but by latter 1957. 
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They erred last year. Let us hope it will 
not be harmful. 

And if the Republicans erred last year in 
connection with our Air Force, President 
Eisenhower and the present Republican ad- 
ministration could err this year in their 
proposed reduction in our Army and our 
Navy. 

“To err is human” is an old saying, but it 
can be dangerous where the future of our 
country may be involved. 

As between strength and weakness: as 
between security and insecurity; as between 
liberty and slavery we should not think in 
terms of dollars and of tax reductions. 

For one thing the Communists under- 
stand is the language of strength and of 
action. 

If I understand the American people, it 
is that they will make any sacrifices neces- 
sary in the national interest of our country. 

As between dollars and liberty, they prefer 
liberty. 

I have called to your attention the great 
fight the Democrats made last year for a 
stronger Air Force, which fight was made for 
the best interests of our country and for your 
best interests. We fought for an Air Force 
that could not only attack an enemy but one 
which could give to our people and to our 
cities the best defense and protection possi- 
ble. Unfortunately, the Republican policy is 
weak in relation to defense against attack 
by air. 

The Democratic Party in Congres is fight- 
ing for stronger protection. We shall con- 
tinue to do so. 

During the next fiscal year the Republi- 
cans will reduce our naval strength. This 
should not be done. This is the reason why 
hundreds of employees of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, as well as thousands of others in 
naval shipyards throughout the country, will 
lose their jobs in the months that lie ahead. 

This reduction in our Navy is not for the 
best interest of our country. 

In connection with the coming reduction 
in our Navy and United States Marine Corps, 
Jet me give you some interesting figures 
showing just what is proposed by the present 
Republican administration. The latest re- 
port on the size of our Armed Forces is of 
March 1954. It shows that the United States 
Navy at that time had 757,000 officers and en- 
listed men. It is proposed by the present 
administration to reduce the Navy by June 
of 1955, about 1 year hence, to 689,000 officers 
and enlisted men, and in June of 1956 to 
670,000 officers and enlisted men. As of 
March 1954 the size of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps was 232,000 officers and enlisted 
men. The goal for June 1955 is 215,000 offi- 
cers and enlisted men, and for June 1956, 
207,000 officers and enlisted men. 


Let us see what President Eisenhower and 
the Republicans intend to do in relation to 
our Army and its reduction at a time when 
we should be considering increasing it, if 
anything. The size of our Army as of June 
1954 was 1,445,000 officers and enlisted men. 
it is proposed to reduce the Army by June 
1955 to 1,173,000 officers and enlisted men, 
and by June 1956 to 1 million officers and 
enlisted men. 

The size of the United States Air Force 
as of June 1954 was 926,000 officers and en- 
listed men. By June 1955 the goal is 
970,000, and the same number by June 1956. 
So we find that as a result of the Repub- 
licans admitting they made a mistake last 
year, the Air Force goes up, but the Army 
and Navy go down. If President Eisen- 
hower and the Republicans made a mistake 
last year in the case of our Air Force, it is 
only reasonable to assume they could make 
a mistake this year in reducing our Army 
and our Navy. In any event, in the eyes 
of the Communists this is evidence of weak- 
ness and not strength. At this particular 
time, with the world the way it is, it is too 
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great a calculated risk to take in order to 
save dollars. 

So, on this memorable day of this year, 
1954, let us keep our faith and our courage, 
and make today in the minds of each and 
every one of us not only a day of com- 
memoration, but a day of dedication; and 
that each and every one of us will make our 
contribution to a preserved and a stronger 
America, and to the hope of mankind—a 
future world of peace. 





Racial Integration in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the momentous decision of the 
Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, declar- 
ing the “separate but equal” doctrine as 
violative of the 14th amendment repre- 
sents a landmark of historic proportions 
in American history. The struggle of 
minority groups for equal opportunity 
has been moved forward a long stride by 
this decision. 

Since the decision itself contains rea- 
soning which we in the Congress might 
well read with care in considering legis- 
lative measures with respect to encour- 
aging equality of opportunity for all, at 
all levels, under unanimous consent I 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Supreme Court or THE UNTTED STaTEs—Nos. 
1, 2, 4, anp 10, Ocroser TERM, 1953 

1. Oliver Brown, et al., Appellants, v Board 
of Education of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kansas, et al. On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas. 

2. Harry Briggs, Jr., et al., Appellants, v. R. 
W. Elliott, et al, On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina. 

7” - o . e 

4. Dorothy E. Davis, et al., appellants, v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, et al. On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. 

- . oe e . 

10. Francis B. Gebhart, et al., petitioners, v. 
Ethel Loutse Belton et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of Delaware. 

(May 17, 1954.) 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

“These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a com- 
mon legal question justifies their considera- 
tion together in this consolidated opinion.* 

“In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, 
seek the aid of the courts in obtaining ad- 
mission to the public schools of their com- 
munity on a nonsegregated basis. In each 
instance, they had been denied admission to 
schools attended by white children under 
laws requiring or permitting segregation ac- 
cording to race, This segregation was al- 
leged to deprive the plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th 
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amendment. In each of the cases other 
than the Delaware case, a three-judge Fed- 
eral district court denied relief to the plain- 
tiffs on the so-called separate but equal doc- 
trine announced by this court in Plessy v. 
Ferguson (163 U. S. 587). Under that doc- 
trine, equality of treatment is accorded when 
the races are provided substantially equal 
facilities, even though these facilities be 
separate. In the Delaware case, the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware adhered to that 
doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs be 
admitted to the white schools because of 
their superiority to the Negro schools. 

“The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not equal and cannot be 
made equal, and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws. 
Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the Court took jurisdic- 
tion? Argument was heard in the 1952 
term, and reargument was heard this term 
on certain questions propounded by the 
Court.? 

“Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the 14th amendment in 1868. It covered ex- 
haustively consideration of the amendment 
in Congress, ratification by the States, then 
existing practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and opponents of 
the amendment. This discussion and our 
own investigation convince us that, al- 
though these sources cast some light, it is 
not enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are in- 
conclusive. The most avid proponents of 
the postwar amendments undoubtedly in- 
tended them to remove all legal distinctions 
among all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States. Their opponents, just as cer- 
tainly, were antagonistic to both the letter 
and the spirit of the amendments and wished 
them to have the most limited effect. What 
others in Congress and the State legislatures 
had in mind cannot be determined with 
any degree of certainty. 

“An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the amendment’s history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status 
of public education at that time In the 
South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some States. 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world. It is true that public edu- 
cation had already advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amendment on 
Northern States was generally ignored in the 
congressional debates. Even in the North, 
the conditions of public education did not 
approximate those existing today. The cur- 
riculum was usually rudimentary; ungraded 
schools were common in rural areas; the 
school term was but 3 months a year in 
many States; and compuisory school at- 
tendance was virtually unknown. As a con- 
sequence, it is not surprising that there 
Should be so little in the history of the 14th 
amendment relating to its intended effect 
on public education. 

“In the first cases in this court constru- 
ing the 14th amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the court interpreted 
it as proscribing all State-imposed discrim- 
inations against the Negro race* The 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ did not 
make its appearance in this court until 1896 
in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, in- 
volving not education but transportation.* 
American courts have since labored with the 
doctrine for over half a century. In this 
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court, there have been 6 cases inyojy; 
the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine in the fie} 
of public education.' In Cumming > 
County Board of Education (175 U. s 528), 
and Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78) = 
validity of the doctrine itself was not chal. 
lenged* In more recent cases, all on th, 
graduate school level, inequality was toma 
in that specific benefits enjoyed by whit 
students were denied to Negro students a 
the same educational qualifications. (Mis 
souri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (305 U.§ 337 : 
Sipuel v. Oklahoma (332 U. S. 631): Swear, 
v. Painter (339 U. S. 629); McLaurin y. Okla. 
homa State Regents (339 U. S. 637).) In 
none of these cases was it necessary to re. 
examine the doctrine to grant relief to the 
Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt y. Painter 
supra, the Court expressly reserved decision 
on the question whether Plessy y. Ferguson 
should be held inapplicable to public 
education. 

“In the instant cases, that question j 
directly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt y 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re. 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other tangibie 
factors. Our decision, therefore, cannot 
turn on merely a comparison of these tan. 
gible factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases. We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education. 

“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend. 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way, can it be determined if segrega. 
tion in public schools deprives these plain. 
tiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

“Today, education is perhaps the most im. 
portant function of State and local govern. 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibiilties, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it 
is a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in help- 
ing him to adjust normally to his environ- 
ment. In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where the 
State has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

“We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other tangible fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educational op- 
portunities? We believe that it does. 

“In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding 
that a segregated law school for Negroes 
could not provide them equal educational 
opportunities, this Court relied in large part 
on “those qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which make for 
greatness in a law schooi.” In McLaurin ¥. 
Oklahoma State Regents, supra, the Court, 
in requiring that a Negro admitted to a white 
graduate school be treated like all other stu- 
dents, again resorted to intangible considera- 
tions: “* * * his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views with other 
students, and, in general, to learn his pro- 
fession.” Such considerations apply with 
added force to children in grade and high 
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«hools. To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because 
f their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
te their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
jikely ever to be undone. The effect of this 
separation on their educational opportuni- 
ties was well stated by a finding in the 
Kansas case by @ court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the Negro 
plaintiffs : 

“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
gren in public schools has a detrimental ef- 
fect upon the colored children. The impact 
is greater when it has the sanction of the 
jaw; for the policy of separating the races is 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferior- 
ity of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
gfects the motivation of @ child to learn. 
segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of 
the benefits they would receive in a racially 
integrated school system.’ 

“whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
y. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
by modern authority." Any language in 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. 

“we conclude that in the fleld of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ 
nas no place. Separate educational facil- 
ities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others simi- 
larly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. This disposition makes un- 
necessary any discussion whether such seg- 
regation also violates the due-process clause 
of the 14th amendment.” 

“Because these are class actions, because 
of the wide applicability of this decision, 
and because of the great variety of local con- 
ditions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity, On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the primary question—the con- 
stitutionality of segregation tn public educa- 
tion. We have now announced that such 
segregation is a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. In order that we may 
have the full assistance of the parties in 
formulating decrees, the cases will be re- 
stored to the docket, and the parties are 
requested to present further argument on 
questions 4 and 5 previously propounded 
by the Court for the reargument this term.” 
The Attorney General of the United States 
is again invited to participate. The attor- 
heys general of the States requiring or per- 
mitting segregation in public education will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 15, 
= and submission of briefs by October 1, 

"M . 

It is so ordered. . 


—_____., 


‘In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas 
statute which permits, but does not require, 
cities of more than 15,000 population to 
maintain separate school facilities for Negro 
and white students. (Kans. Gen. Stat., sec. 
72-1724 (1949).) Pursuant to that author- 
ity, the Topeka Board of Education elected 
to establish ted elementary schools, 
Other public schools in the community, how- 
ever, are operated on a nonsegregated basis. 
The three-judge district court, convened 
under title 28, United States Code secs. 2281 
and 2264, found that segregation in public 
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education has a detrimental effect upon 
Negro children, but denied relief on the 
ground that the Negro and white schools 
were substantially equal with respect to 
buildings, transportation, curricula, and 
educational qualifications of teachers (98 F. 
Supp. 797). The case is here on direct appeal 
under title 28 United States Code sec. 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. Elli- 
ott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
Clarendon County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
State constitution and statutory code which 
require the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. (S. C. Const., art. XI, sec. 
7; S. C Code, sec. 5377 (1942).) The three- 
judge district court, convened under title 28 
United States Code secs. 2281 and 2284, 
denied the requested relief. The court 
found that the Negro schools were inferior 
to the white schools and ordered the defend- 
ants to begin immediately to equalize the 
facilities. But the court sustained the valid- 
ity of the contested provisions and denied 
the plaintiffs admission to the white schools 
during the equalization program (98 F. Supp. 
529). This Court vacated the district court’s 
judgment and remanded the case for the 
purpose of obtaining the court’s views on a 
report filed by the defendants concerning 
the progress made in the equalization pro- 
gram (342 U. S. 350). On remand, the dis- 
trict court found that substantial equality 
had been achieved except for buildings and 
that the defendants were proceeding to 
rectify this inequality as well (103 F. Supp. 
920). The case is again here on direct appeal 
under title 28, United States Code, sec. 1253. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County 
School Board, the plaintiffs are Negro chil- 
dren of high ‘school age residing in Prince 
Edward County. They brought this action 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to enjoin en- 
forcement of provisions in the State consti- 
tution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. (Va. Const., sec. 140; Va. Code, sec. 
22-221 (1950).) The three-judge district 
court, convened under title 28, United States 
Code, sections 2281 and 2284, denied the re- 
quested relief. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricuia, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially equal 
curricula and transportation and to “pro- 
ceed with all reasonable diligence and dis- 
patch to remove” the inequality in physical 
plant. But, as in the South Carolina case, 
the court sustained the validity of the con- 
tested provisions and denied the plaintiffs 
admission to the white schools during the 
equalization program (103 F. Supp. 337). 
The case is here on direct appeal under title 
28, United States Code, section 1253. 

In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school] age residing in 
New Castle County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the Delaware Court of Chancery to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
State constitution and statutory code which 


require the segregation of Negroes and whites . 


in public schools. (Del. Const., art X, sec. 2; 
Del. Rev. Code, sec. 2631 (1935).) The chan- 
cellor gave Judgment for the plaintiffs and 
ordered their immediate admission to schools 
previously attended only by white children, 
on the ground that the Negro schools were 
inferior with respect to teacher training, 
pupil-teacher ratio, extracurricular activi- 
ties, physical plant, and time and distance 
involved in trayel (87 A. 2d 862), The chan- 
cellor also found that segregation itself re- 
sults in an inferior education for Negro 
children (see note 10, infra), but did not rest 
his decision on that ground (id., at 865). 
The chancellor’s decree was affirmed by the 
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Supreme Court of Delaware, which inti- 
mated, however, that the defendants might 
be able to obtain a modification of the de- 
cree after equalization of the Negro and 
white schools had been accomplished (91 
A. 2d 137, 152). The defendants, contending 
Only that the Delaware courts had erred in 
ordering the immediate admission of the 
Negro plaintiffs to the white schools, applied 
to this court for certiorari. The writ was 
granted (344 U. S. 891). The plaintiffs, who 
were successful below, did not submit a 
cross-petition. 

2344 U. S. 1, 141, 891. 

#345 U. S. 972. The Attorney General of 
the United States participated both terms as 
amicus curiae. 

* For a general study of the development of 
public education prior to the amendment, 
see Butts and Cremin, A History of Educa- 
tion in American Culture (1953), pts. I, II; 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (1934 ed.), ch. II-XII. School prac- 
tices current at the time of the adoption of 
the 14th amendment are described in Butts 
and Crimen, supra, at 269-275; Cubberley, 
supra, at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, Public 
Education in the South (1922), ch. VITI, LX. 
See also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 4ist Cong., 2d 
sess. (1871). Although the demand for free 
public schools followed substantially the 
same pattern in both the North and the 
South, the development in the South did not 
begin to gain momentum until about 1850, 
some 20 years after that in the North. The 
reasons for the somewhat slower development 
in the South (e. g., the rural character of the 
South and the different regional attitudes 
toward State assistance) are well explained 
in Cubberley, supra, at 408-423. In the coun- 
try as a whole, but particularly in the South, 
the war virtually stopped all progress in 
public education (Id., at 427-428). The low 
status of Negro education in all sections of 
the country, both before and immediately 
after the war, is described in Beale, A His- 
tory of Freedom of Teaching in American 
Schools (1941), 112-132, 175-195. Compul- 
sory school attendance laws were not gen- 
erally adopted until after the ratification of 
the 14th amendment, and it was not until 
1918 that such laws were in force in all the 
States. Cubberley, supra, at 563-565. 

* Slaughter-House Cases (16 Wall. 36, 67- 
72 (1873)); Strauder v. West Virginia (100 
U. 8S. 303, 307-308 (1879))» 

“It ordains that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. What is this but declaring that 
the law in the States shall be the same for 
the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
before the laws of the States, and, in regard 
to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no 
discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words 
of the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of 
& positive immunity, or right, most valuable 
to the colored race—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them dis- 
tinctly as colored—exemption from legal 
discriminations, implying inferiority in civil 
society, lessening the security of their en- 
joyment of the rights which others enjoy, 
and discriminations which are steps toward 
reducing them to the condition of a subject 
race.” (See also Virginia v. Rives (100 U. 8. 
313, 318 (1879) ); Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8. 
839, 344-345 (1879)).) 

*The doctrine apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston (59 Mass. 198, 
206 (1849)), upholding school segregation 
against attack as being violative of a State 
constitutional guaranty of equality. Segre- 
gation in Boston public schools was elimi- 
nated in 1855. (Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256.) But 
elsewhere in the North segregation in pub- 
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lic education has persisted until recent 
years. It is apparent that such segregation 
has long been a nationwide problem, not 
merely one of sectional concern. 

*See also Berea College vy. Kentucky (211 
U. S. 45 (1908) ). 

*In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers 
sought an injunction requiring the defend- 
ant school board to discontinue the opera- 
tion of a high school for white children until 
the board resumed operation of a high school 
for Negro children. Similarly, in the Gong 
Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese 
descent, contended only that State autheri- 
ties had misapplied the doctrine by classify- 
ing him with Negro children and requiring 
him to attend a Negro school. 

*In the Kansas case, the court below found 
substantial equality as to all such factors 
(98 F. Supp. 797, 798). In the South Caro- 
lina case, the court below found that the 
defendants were proceeding “promptly and 
in good faith to comply with the court's 
decree” (103 F. Supp. 920, 921). In the Vir- 
ginia case, the court below noted that the 
equalization program was already “afoot and 
progressing” (103 F. Supp. 337, 341); since 
then, we have been advised, in the Virginia 
attorney general’s brief on reargument, that 
the program has now been completed. In 
the Delaware case, the court below similarly 
noted that the State’s equalization program 
was well under way (91 A. (2d) 137, 149). 

” A similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware case: “I conclude from the testimony 
that in our Delaware society State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the 
Negro children, as a class, receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are substantially 
inferior to those available to white children 
otherwise similarly situated” (87 R. (2d) 
862, 865). 

“ K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, the Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Sur- 
vey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 
259 (1948); Chein, What Are the Psycho- 
logical Effects of Segregation Under Con- 
ditions of Equal Facilities? 3 Int. J. Opin- 
ion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, 
Educational Costs, in Discrimination and 
National Welfares (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; 
Frazier, the Negro in the United States 
(1949), 674-681. And see generally Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma (1944). 

"See Bolling v. Sharp, infra, concerning 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the 14th 
amendment. 

“(a) Would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by nor- 
mal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) May this Court, in the exercise of 
its equity powers, permit an effective grad- 
ual adjustment to be brought about from 
existing segregated systems to a system not 
based on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which ques- 
tions 4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming 
further that this Court will exercise its 
equity powers to the end described in ques- 
tion 4 (b), 

“(a) Should this Court formulate de- 
tailed decrees in these cases; 

“(b) If so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

“(c) Should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) Should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
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general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in ‘arriv- 
ing at the specific terms of more detailed 
decrees?” 

™ See rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court 
(effective July 1, 1954). 





Making Money in the Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Boston Post of May 25, 1954: 

MAKING MONEY IN THE STOCK MARKET 

(By Washington Waters) 

There are several extraordinary elements 
working at this particular time, any of which 
could constitute a major influence not only 
on the economy in general, but directly on 
the stock market. Some are so unusual as 
to merit being called unique, because they 
have never occurred before. 

One of these is the possibility of the par- 
tial elimination, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, perhaps the complete elimination of 
double taxation of dividends on common 
stocks. The Senate Finance Committee is 
expected to decide next week just what pro- 
vision concerning dividends is to be put into 
the next tax law. What the Senate commit- 
tee votes is very likely to be enacted into law. 

If the Senate Finance Committee votes as 
it is now expected to do, there may well be 
some results which will be equally unex- 
pected and unpleasant to the strongest sup- 
porters of the administration’s easy money 
financial policy. 

The elimination, even in part, of double 
taxation on common stocks is bound to en- 
hance them as media of investments. Peo- 
ple will certainly buy stocks because they 
will thereby achieve, to the extent at least 
that the income tax on them has been paid 
by the corporations in which they represent 
interests, tax-free investments. But since 
there is a rather considerable discrepancy 
between the yields on common stocks and 
that on municipal bonds, which are also 
Federal tax exempt, the prices of municipals 
are sure to drop, because people will sell 
them to buy stocks. ; 

The holders of municipal bonds are pri- 
marily banks, insurance companies, trustees, 
and large investors, all of whom constitute 
the strongest supporters of the administra- 
tion. When municipal bonds go down, such 
investors become unhappy. Their unhap- 
piness is not likely to be alleviated by the 
fact that when municipals go down, so will 
other high grade bonds, including govern- 
ments. 

When bonds go down, however money 
rates go up, and it must be borne in mind 
that easy money rates have been perhaps 
the strongest bullish influence on the stock 
market for the past 8 months. 

How embarrassing for the administration 
if the amelioration of the double tax on 
dividends should result in a drop in bond 
prices, and a rise in money rates, which, in 
turn, should result in poorer business, which 
should cause stocks, in their turn, to drop. 
It would be like getting your neck caught in 
your own mousetrap 

Since the middle of March the average 
prices of municipals have shown distinct 
weakness for the first time in almost a year. 
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Outstanding Jesuit Editor Protests Peng. 
ing Swindle of American Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, , 
communication which follows came ty 
me from the Reverend Francis J. Corley 

. y 
S. J., of St. Louis, an outstanding Jesuit 
editor whose magazine Social Order dis. 
cusses and explores many of the Most 
pressing social problems facing us today 
as a people and as a society. 

I sincerely hope that the Members yjj] 
read Father Corley’s eloquent letter about 
a problem which will not face many of 
us in our own congressional districts, but 
certainly faces us in our hearts and jn 
our consciences as representatives of the 
American people. 

The letter is as follows: 

INSTITUTE OF SocraL Orpen, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 20, 1954 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: It has 
just come to my attention that three of the 
so-called Indian termination bills passed the 
Senate last week and that they may shortly 
be taken up by the House. 

These bills and about a dozen others like 
them will conclude present agreements be- 
tween the Federal Government and various 
groups of Indians in the United States and, 
I believe, in Alaska. The consensus of In- 
dian opinion, as expressed in hearings before 
a combined committee of the two Houses of 
Congress and in many local meetings, is 
overwhelmingly opposed to termination of 
Federal supervision of Indian affairs at this 
time. 

Many white Americans vigorously concur 
in this opinion. 

Most of us who oppose this abrupt, secre- 
tive action on the part of the present Con- 
gress believe that eventually—and as quickly 
as is feasible—the American Indian should 
be given complete private-citizen status. In 
principle, consequently, we agree with the 
idea of termination. 

But for several extremely grave reasons 
Wwe oppose the present hasty action. 

1. It has been undertaken against the will 
and the judgment of all Indian leaders whose 
opinion I have heard. 

2. There has been almost no long-range 
preparation of the Indian for private-citi- 
zen status. 

3. The Indian’s relative inexperience with 
business affairs is rendered more serious by 
fairly recent developments in the fields of 
petroleum and uranium resources. If many 
Indians cannot be trusted to know the value 
of a saddle, he can hardly be expected to 
handle extremely valuable mineral rights 
with sagacity. 

4. The Indian’s present cultural position is 
not entirely a matter of his own responsi- 
bility. We, as a people, are gravely responsi- 
ble for his position, too. The purchase of 
Manhattan Island is typical of our business 
dealings with the Indians. Moreover, what 
he is today is as much the product of our 
wardship as of his own action. Congrés- 
sional moves at this time to terminate his 
relationship to the Federal Government 
would almost be tantamount to setting him 
up for a swindle. 

5. The unilateral abrogation of Federal 
relations with the various Indian tribes and 
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groups may be a legally defensible action. I 
do not know. But legal or not, it would be 
a shameful dereliction of duty which we 
would not dare to perpetrate upon the people 
of any other group. Indeed, similar irre- 
sponsibility toward any other ethnic group 
in the United States would stir up a hornet’s 
nest of protest. 

What is needed at present, I submit, ts 
yigorous action by sufficient Members of both 
Houses to stop the present movement of bills 
through the legislative process. Then ac- 
tion should be initiated to outline an intel- 
ligent program of action leading to orderly 
termination of the Indian-Federal Govern- 
ment relations. The termination cannot be 
consummated quickly; it will take time and 
painstaking effort to prepare the Indians. 
Clearly there must be a gradual relinquish- 
ment into his hands of increasing important 
responsibilities so that he can develop the 
social and economic skills which full private- 
citizen status will demand of him. Tribal 
wardship, if it is continued in the future 
as it has been maintained in the past, will 
only prolong the present situation. It must 
be intelligently, but gradually, modified with 
a view to ultimate terminations. 

May I express the hope, Congresswoman 
SuLLIVAN, that you will interest yourself in 
the threat to our American Indians and pro- 
tect them from injustices for which we, as 
a people, would be gravely responsible? 

Faithfully yours, 
Francis J. Corey, S. J. 





Address by Charles H. Silver at Ground- 
Breaking Ceremonies for the New 
Simon Baruch Junior High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of my good friend Charles 
H. Silver at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the new Simon Baruch Jun- 
ior High School, No. 104, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, city of New York. 

Mr. Silver, as a member of the board 
of education, has devoted much of his 
time and energy to furthering the cause 
of education among the young people of 
the city of New York. He is president 
of the Beth Israel Hospital of New York 
and is well-known throughout the city 
for his great humanitarianism and be- 
hevolence to the indigent and needy. 

I am indeed proud to number him 
among my cherished and _ valuable 
friends. 


Also included is Mr. Silver’s introduc- 
tion of the Honorable Bernard M. Ba- 
Tuch, to whom, I am sure, the Members 
of this body need no introduction. 


The address follows: 


T count it a great privilege to preside at 
the ceremonies marking the breaking of 
ground for the new junior high school, No. 
104, which is to be known as the Simon 
Baruch Junior High School. I know of no 
one who is more deserving of the honor of 
having a school named after him than Dr. 
Baruch who did so much. during his life- 
time for the city where he lived and rose to 
such great heights as a humanitarian and 
public benefactor, 
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This building which is soon to rise here 
represents a fitting and permanent memorial 
to him. He was not only a distinguished 
practicing physician here for many years, 
but he was also a great crusader, a kindly 
philanthropist, a real patriot and a fine 
human being. His devotion to the people 
of this city during his generation lives after 
him, for we of the present generation are 
now reaping the benefits of his wisdom, 
planning and practical understanding of the 
needs of the people. 

The construction of this building which 
is about to get underway marks the begin- 
ning, [am very happy to say, of a school-con- 
struction program for the lower east side, 
It is incidentally, a section of our great city 
which has for me a very sentimental mean- 
ing for I played as a boy on the streets of 
the east side and I absorbed in my youth, at 
first hand, an appreciation of the meaning 
of our way of life and an understanding of 
the precepts of real democracy. 

When I was first appointed as a member of 
the board of education in May 1952, my 
attention was called to the fact that there 
had been no new school construction in the 
area south of 23d Street during the past 
3 decades. I was advised that there was 
no need for new buildings because there were 
22 buildings in the area, some of which were 
not fully utilized. I learned, however, that 
a great many of these structures wer old and 
that many of them were not suitable for 
modern classroom instruction. I was aston- 
ished to learn that out of 70 buildings under 
my jurisdiction as a member of the board, 
67 were over 50 years old and 18 were more 
than 75 years old. 

With this data in our hands, we proceeded 
with our drive for new schools. And I want 
to say to you now that, while there is still 
@ great need for the bulk of new school 
buildings for the outlying areas of the city 
where large housing projects have created 
a serious shortage of school sittings, we have 
been able to get a proportionate share of the 
new construction work assigned in the area 
lower Manhattan. 

The school which is getting under way is 
merely the beginning of a long-range pro- 
gram to modernize the buildings ‘already 
available in this section. The board of edu- 
cation has placed under construction sev- 
eral other buildings in this vicinity, namely, 
the new Public School 34 and the addition 
to Public School 15 in Manhattan. The new 
Public School 19 will soon be placed under 
construction as well as the new Junior High 
School 167, just north of here, and also the 
modernization of Stuyvesant High School. 

It is my earnest hope, and I feel confident 
that it will be realized, that in the next 
few years we will modernize or completely 
replace the schools that are more than 75 
years oid. 

I should like to say to you now that when 
I was appointed to the board of education 
and began to study the school needs of this 
section, I received the sympathetic and 
wholehearted cooperation of Robert F. Wag- 
ner, who was then the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan. Mr. Wagner was 
keenly interested in school problems of our 
city, and he worked very closely with us. He 
has continued this interest since his elec- 
tion as mayor of the city of New York, and 
he is deserving of the thanks of the people 
of this area for his splendid assistance to us. 

We are living in a time of confusion and 
uncertainty. We have a solemn obligation 
to our children to guide and prepare them 
to meet the staggering problems which face 
them in the days ahead. One of the essen- 
tial requirements of our children is the best 
possible school facilities. Having recog- 
nized this, we have embarked on the program 
to which I have referred, thanks to the 
determined campaign by community leaders, 
parents’ associatiens, and local school boards. 
They are entitled to a full measure of credit 
from our citizens, 
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I regret to note that there has been much 
irresponsible talk of juvenile delinquency 
and subversion among the members of our 
teaching staff. I certainly hold no brief for 
subversives, either among teachers or any 
other agency of our government. Nor do I 
condone any laxness that might be practiced 
in the handling of juvenile delinquents. 

Yet I am compelled to point out at this 
time that we have nearly 1 million school 
chiidren, and that the very great bulk of 
this vast army of pupils are a credit to their 
parents, to the school, and to the commu- 
nity. We must not forget that the leaders 
in the cultural, civic, and business life of our 
city are the graduates of our schools in the 
years gone by. 

Unfortunately, some delinquency arises, 
and we are obligated to do our utmost to 
wipe it out completely. 

The other day, that great American, 
Bernard M. Baruch, in a lecture delivered in 
the College of the City of New York, quoted 
his father after whom the new school has 
been named, as saying that there is no such 
thing as incurable disease; it is merely our 
lack of knowledge to treat it. The same 
thought, I believe, applies to juvenile de- 
linquency—it is up to us school officials, 
parents, Government agencies, social work- 
ers, and others to dissect this problem 
thoroughly so we may finally reach the goal 
to which we aspire, namely, the eventual 
elimination of juvenile delinquency. It can 
be done and I am sure it will be done. 

As for subversion in our public schools, 
I would remind those who cast aspersions on 
our public-school system that, out of nearly 
38,000 teachers, less than one quarter of 1 
percent were charged with being out and out 
Communists or associated with Communist 
fronts. It is utterly unfair to condemn one 
of the finest teaching staff2 in the world for 
the malteasance of a scaitered few among 
the teachers. 

I am optimistic regarding the future of 
our school system, I have great faith in our 
administrators, our teachers, our pupils, and 
our parents. They have always been right 
and so they shall be, for there is instilled in 
their hearts and minds faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life, and if we cling to that faith 
we are bound to come out the victors against 
the forces cf tyranny and oppression which 
are seeking to extingtish the light of free- 
dom. Thank you. 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 

Our next speaker is one whom we are 
proud to have with us this evening and I am 
sure that he has a feeling of pride in being 
here. He is a distinguished American who is 
known throughout the world as an advisor of 
Presidents and is one of the greatest public 
figures of our time. I know how happy and 
exalted he must feel to realize that he is 
present at the naming of a junior high 
school for his great father who did so much 
for his fellowmen. I shall not presume to 
tell you of his achievements in public life 
for I am certain that it is known to the great 
bulk of our people in this country, but I 
should like to quote a news paragraph from 
the New York Times that sums up in a few 
words the character of the man. I quote: 

“Mr. Baruch was present at a memorial 
service for one of his school teachers, Miss 
Blake, in Public School No. 10. He was 10 
years old when he was in Miss Blake's class. 
At this service Mr. Baruch held up a book 
which he treasures as a kind of a Bible. Miss 
Blake had given it to him. The book was 
inscribed: “To Bernard Baruch for gentle- 
manly deportment and general excellence.’ ” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my very high 
privilege to present to you the son of Dr. 
Simon Baruch, who is himself a graduate of 
one of our city’s great colleges in the class of 
1889, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
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Prejudices Are Seen in All Races 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Dorothy Thompson: 

Presupices Ake SEEN IN ALL Races—Ir WE 
IntTEcRATE ScHoots To MEET COMMUNIST 
Crrricism, Ir Is AsKkeD, Wuy Not ABOLISH 
PrivATE ENTERPRISE ALSO? 


There are many aspects of the Supreme 
Court ruling against segregated schools that 
ought to be considered, but one argument 
that leaves me cold is that it is a triumphant 
answer to Communist and Afro-Asian 
charges against the United States. 

If we make our policies to meet Commu- 
nist criticisms we should abolish private 
enterprise, representative government, pri- 
vate schools, independent courts, and every 
other institution of our society. Nor will 
full social equality for Negroes suit the Com- 
munists, who advocated (until, apparently, 
their Russian bosses told them to pipe down) 
establishing a separate all-Negro state in the 
South, from which the whites would be 
moved. 

If we want to frame our domestic policies 
to suit the Africans and Asiatics, we should 
throw open the gates of Afro-Asian immigra- 
tion and abandon the undemocratic notion 
that ours is a predominantly white and 
Western civilization. 

This is a far cry from the Supreme Court 
decision but not from some of the arguments 
being advanced for it. 

The white nations suffer from a bad con- 
science which does not afflict the colored 
world. 

We seem to think that the white races 
alone have prejudices and that only they 
have established colonial systems ruled by 
dominant racial castes. What nonsense. 
Racial antipathies and affinities appear to be 
endemic in mankind. 

The yellow races think the whites ugly, that 
their bodies exude an unpleasant odor, that 
their hairiness is beastly, and that white 
faces are actually mottled, and marred by 
unesthetically protuberant features. 

The colored risings against white settlers 
in Africa are largely attributable to the fact 
that the settlers are of a distinguishably dif- 
ferent race. 

Where a colored minority live among whites 
they adopt the prejudices of the whites. 

The Soviet Union has, officially, no racial 
prejudices. But the governing elite is al- 
most entirely composed of white Slavs. A 
distinctly Mongoloid woman from Moscow 
was insulted when I remarked that she must 
come from the Soviet East, since she had no 
Slavic features. 

Mongol troops from Siberia created dismay 
among pro-Russian East Europeans when 
they entered as liberators. But they were 
equally feared and disliked in Western Russia. 

The caste system of India was originally, 
I have read, based on race. Indo-Aryan con- 
querors created the caste system to keep 
down the lesser breeds. Now we see a sort 
of race prejudice in reverse. Mr. Nehru was 
quoted as denying that he had prejudices 
against whites. “We always had white 
servants.” 

American Jews, though in the forefront of 
the fight for minority rights, oppose inter- 
marriage with Gentiles. 

So it is with the world. ; 

I am opposed to American intervention in 
the wars and revolutions of Asia, because I 
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am opposed to Asian intervention in our 
affairs. 

Races and cultures are different, and there 
is a limit to success in mixing them up. 

Equal but separate may not work well 
within a nation. But nothing else is likely 
to work peaceably between nations and civi- 
lizations. 





Arms in Guatemala—Three Points of 
View: Intervention, Enforcement of 
Sanctions, the Monroe Doctrine—The 
Exercise of Caution and More Than 
Scare Talk and Smooth Words Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
disclosures of Soviet espionage through- 
out the world and overt acts endeavor- 
ing to establish Communist beachheads 
in the Western Hemisphere—Guate- 
mala, in Central America—has demon- 
strated again and anew the Communists’ 
international conspiracy for world con- 
quest and domination. 

The initial reaction of all Americans 
has been one of indignation and yet, we 
realize, that indignation must be tem- 
pered with prudent and effective action. 
What is the proper course? That is the 
question every American is pondering at 
the present time. 

Recently in the press 3 points of view 
with regard to this critical situation 
have been set forth in 3 distinguished 
newspapers of our Nation. I believe the 
three points of view are worthy of con- 
sideration and, under unanimous con- 
sent, include them with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. One edi- 
torial entitled “United States Warning 
Still Says ‘No Trespassing’” is from the 
May 26 issue of the Nashville Banner; 
another entitled “Guatemala: Caution Is 
Needed” is from the May 28 issue of the 
Nashville Tennessean; and a third en- 
titled “Arms in Guatemala” is from the 
May 29 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The three editorials are as follows: 
[From the Nashville Banner of May 26, 1954] 


UNITED STaTes WARNING STILL Says “No 
TRESPASSING” 


The United States was small (only 10 mil- 
lion people)—and young (only 34 years un- 
der the Constitution)—when its fifth Presi- 
dent propounded the Monroe Doctrine. It 
was a warning to the world that this hemi- 
sphere was not to be encroached upon; that, 
“as a principle in which the interests of the 
United States are involved, the American 
continents, by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and main- 
tain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for further colonization by any Eu- 
ropean powers.” 

It was exactly as large and as old when 
President Monroe denounced the Russian 
ukase forbidding citizens of other nations 
from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the northwest coast of North America. 
The American reply was candid and final. It 
declared, “the American continents are no 
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longer subjects for any new colonia] estab. 
lishments.” 

Those men formulating that Policy were 
Americans of initiative, of courage, and o; 
vision. Under the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Americas have withstood exploitive encroach. 
ment. They are strong and they are free. 

The precedent—even if there were no more 
than the Monroe Doctrine to justify it 
would sustain America’s position Prohibiting 
such developments as a military enterprice 
under Soviet auspices to establish in Centra) 
America a Communist beachhead; or con. 
versely an enterprise of Soviet infiltration 
to establish a military beachhead. There are 
however, supplemental and corollary policies 
to sustain that position; far from unilatera) 
in that they embody agreements with the 
majority of powers in this hemisphere. 

Secretary Dulles is right in his conclusion 
that the purpose of arms shipped from the 
Soviet orbit to Guatemala could be to build 
up a Communist bastion near the Panama 
Canal. Nor is it an overstatement of the case 
to assume that the Red intent is to use Gua- 
temala as a basing point of Communist pene- 
tration north and south. 

A stronger United States is no less today 
a Nation of initiative, courage, and vision 
than when, as a New World guardian, it drew 
the line of “no trespass.” 

To enforce that prohibition beyond al! pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding is imperative. 
The threat is here, and it can’t be met with 
talk, 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of May 
28, 1954] 


GUATEMALA: CAUTION Is NEEDED 


The growth of communism south of the 
border has not passed unnoticed by Ameri- 
can observers, but the sudden threat of an 
armed communism so close to home does 
come as something of a shock. 

Guatemala is, of course, a smal] nation and 
as such, pushes little water in the ebbing 
and flowing tides of international politics. 
Yet, comparatively speaking, it is one of the 
larger countries of Central America and ac- 
cording to Mr. John Foster Dulles, the Secre- 
tary of State, it has a military force 3 to 4 
times as large as that of any of its neighbors. 

In view of this, Guatemala’s proximity to 
the strategic Panama Canal lends a serious- 
ness to a situation that some believe to be 
the makings of another of the violent politi- 
cal conflicts for which our Latin neighbors 
are so famous. 

There is also some doubt as to the extent of 
the Communists’ power in Guatemala, and 
an able correspondent, Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, 
raises the point that the “incipient distrust” 
of Yankee exploitation, by most Guatemalans 
may be credited with much of the blame 
for the worsening relations between their 
nation and the United States. 

But the heart of the Guatemalan argu- 
ment, Mr. Lahey points out, is that the 
United States refused to sell arms to the 
present Guatemalan Government, while sell- 
ing arms to Central American nations whose 
governments are urging Guatemalan exiles to 
attack and oust the present government. 
Furthermore, the Guatemalan Government 
Officials note with some sarcasm, the United 
States sells arms to Soviet neighbors, and 
why shouldn't a Soviet ally sell arms to 4 
neighbor of the United States. 

While the merit of this argument is cer- 
tainly debatable there is no doubt that the 
situation demands the utmost in tact and 
careful diplomacy on the part of Mr. Dulles. 

For as Guatemalans harbor a distrust of 
Americans based on a background of the eco- 
nomic exploitation during the early years of 
this century, so do the citizens of other 
Central and South American nations. 

It should be noted also, that Russia 4l- 
ready has made propaganda capital out of 
the. goodwill visit of three United States 
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pers to Guatemala’s neighbor, Nicaragua, 
and any future United States action will be 
considered suspect unless clearly demon- 
strated to be otherwise. 

And in view of the economic hold the 
Dnited Fruit Co.—an American firm—has 
in Guatemala, there is no reason to be- 
lieve the Communists, whether Guatemalan 
or Russian, will not, whenever possible, at- 
tempt to define any United States action as 
an attempt to protect that company in the 
style of the imperialist. 

‘a wise Secretary of State should make it 
clear that the United States has one primary 
interest in the Caribbean—the security of 
the Panama Canal. And to that end, it 
will use military force if necessary. 

A wise Secretary of State should assert 
also, and in no uncertain terms, that he does 
not view with any pleasure the appearance 
of an armed communism in a Central Amer- 
ican nation, and that he will work as effec- 
tively as possible with peaceful weapons 
against the success of such a movement. 
“But the Secretary of State should not allow 
this Nation to be placed in the position 
where it must take unilateral action in a 
conflict with Guatemala, The administra- 
tion has at hand treaties for hemisphere de- 
fense which can be invoked in the event of an 
outbreak of hostilities. 

This is a prime opportunity for Mr. Dulles 
to demonstrate to the world that the United 
States can work against communism without 
resorting to arms. It is a prime opportuity 
for Mr. Dulles to demonstrate that the 
United States is not an imperialist nation. 
And this a prime opportunity for Mr. Dulles 
to demonstrate the scope of Soviet, Com- 
munist imperialism. It is hoped that he 
takes advantage of it. 


——— 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 29, 1954] 
Arms IN GUATEMALA 


The Western Hemisphere faces a first-rate 
diplomatic problem in what to do about 
Communist infiltration in the Government 
of Guatemala, The problem roughly divides 
itself into three parts. 

First, there is the question of how the 
United States shall continue to deal with a 
situation which presents no major threat but 
is nevertheless troublesome and potentially 
dangerous. The affair continues to build 
up with discovery of @ falsely listed cargo 
of machine guns, y 

Second is the question of what action, if 
any, the Organization of American States 
should take about recent receipt of a ship- 
ment of 1,900 tons of arms from Soviet-con- 
trolled Czechoslovakia. This amounts to a 
100-car trainload of guns and ammunition 
for a country the size of Louisiana, and 
makes Guatemala much the most heavily 
armed nation between Mexico and the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Third, there is the question whether 
Guatemalans themselves can yet awake to 
the perils in Communist influence in time to 
prevent their government from being used 
as an instrument to do serious damage to 
themselves as well as others, 

Guatemala is in the throes of a far-reach- 
ing land reform, such as other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have needed from time to time. 
That program involves seizure, if not con- 
fiscation, of lands of the United Fruit Co., 
and Guatemalans have attributed North 
American interventionism to mere concern 
over @ company investment. 

Much more is involved than that. Span- 
ish Republicans accepted Communist help 
in the civil war of the 1930's, and found it a 
dagger at their backs. Czechoslovakia began 
by electing 114 Communists in its 300-mem- 
ber assembly, and ended 2 years later as an 
ee police state under Russian or- 

» Such are the dangers of invi Com- 
munist imperial, — 
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Latin Americans—in Brazil, Peru, and else- 
where—have had their brushes with com- 
munism,. But they tend to be less disturbed 
about it than North Americans. There may 
be some virtue in this, but it is also some- 
thing of an uncalculated risk. 


To dissuade Latins from taking so casual 
an attitude about a vast and sinister inter- 
national intrigue something more than scare 
talk is required. Alarms such as Secretary 
of State Dulles has sounded are to a degree 
necessary. But some other actions also 
would give North American appeals more im- 
pact. 


One of these would be a greater concern 
over suppression of human liberties when 
those come from reactionary juntas and dic- 
tatorships in Latin America. Another would 
be helpful consultation in working out social 
problems such as communism exploits. An- 
other—and the Latin countries themselves 
have a good deal to do with this—is the en- 
couragement of capital investment from the 
United States. 

More can be done than at present in tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and accept- 
ance of imports to help South and Central 
American countries improve the lot of their 
people. But while every effort is made to lift 
the stigma of dollar diplomacy, a certain 
amount of perceptiveness also is needed on 
the part of Latin Americans to recognize 
when their safety is affected by a new kind 
of Eastern Hemisphere ambitions, 





Senate Committee Restores Not Eisen- 
hower Program But Bigger, Better 
Democratic Public Housing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased by the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in vot- 
ing to restore the public housing pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949 in the 
housing legislation recently passed by 
the House. The House killed off all new 
public housing, rejecting the President’s 
request for authorization to build 35,000 
units a year for 4 years. 

Many of the news stories commenting 
on the Senate committee’s action car- 
ried headlines to the effect that the 
Senate committee restored the Eisen- 
hower public housing goals. But that 
is not what happened. 

Instead of limiting new public hous- 
ing to only 35,000 units a year, as the 
President had requested, the Senate 
committee has restored the language of 
the Housing Act of 1949 so that the 
President can have authority te start up 
to 200,000 units a year. 

What he does with that authority .is, 
of course, up to him. He will have the 
final say, if the bill as amended by the 
Senate committee becomes law. He 
could then settle, if he wished, on only 
the tiny, inadequate program he has 
proposed of 35,000 units a year or he can 
go ahead with a large-scale attack on 
slums of the size and magnitude we need, 
and authorize the start of at least 135,000 
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units a year as contemplated in the 1949 
act. 


This is the type of program envisioned 
by the Democratic Congress in 1949 
when the Housing Act was passed. It 
is still the kind of program most Demo- 
cratic Members believe is necessary. 


I sincerely hope this amendment be< 
comes law—that is, restores the previous 
law which was crippled by Republican 
changes in recent years—and that the 
President uses the authority effectively. 


eee 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (Uv. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re« 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 











Address Delivered by Hon. John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, at Forest Lawn Jour- 
nalism Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] recently de- 
livered a stirring address in Los Angeles 
on the subject of the Constitution of the 
United States. I ask that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ExecuTive LEADERSHIP AND THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 


(Address by Hon. Jomn W. Bricker at the 
Forest Lawn journalism awards dinner, 
los Angeles, Calif., May 18, 1954) 

It is a real pleasure to be here at the sixth 
journalism awards banquet. Recognition of 
the crucial importance of communicating 
ideas effectively accounts for your presence 
here tonight. It is a distinct honor to ad- 
dress a meeting inspired by such a vital 
purpose. 

The power of ideas effectively expressed 
was never better demonstrated than in the 
Constitution of the United States. How- 
ever, the Constitution can also be under- 
mined by powerful ideas. Of these, the 
most dangerous is that the Constitution em- 
bodies the leadership principle of govern- 
ment. That dangerous idea is likely to 
grow in popularity during the emergencies 
that seem to lie ahead. Opponents of the 
leadership principle must wage an intelli- 
gent, energetic, and articulate campaign 
against it. It is that problem that I am 
seeking to illuminate here this evening. 

President Eisenhower was recently ad- 
vised by his immediate predecessor to wield 
executive powers not found in the Consti- 
tution. In effect, Mr. Truman recommended 
to his successor the same leadership prin- 
ciple that produced a Mussolini in Italy and 
Hitler in Germany. This plea for executive 
supremacy was hailed by a host of left-wing 
commentators. And yet, few Americans were 
disturbed by its alarming implications. 

Why is it that a blueprint for dictator- 
ship often fails to excite loyal and patriotic 
Americans? The answer, I think, is that 
the threat of dictatorship in America seems 
infinitely remote. The word “dictator” pro- 
duces @ mental picture of the gas-chamber 
st Buchenwald or the salt mines of Siberia. 
We simply cannot envision those manifes- 
tations of tyranny in America. What is not 
generally understood is that every dictato- 
Hal regime is shaped to some extent by the 
Preexisting political order, by national cus- 
toms and traditions, by the nation’s social 
and educational institutions, and by the 
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He might even respect the technical consti- 
tutional provisions relating to tenure of of- 
fice and elections. Most likely, it would be a 
dictatorship of the majority that followed 
the outward form of the Constitution but 
destroyed its inner meaning. The heart and 
soul of our Constitution is represented in 
provisions designed to protect the rights of 
States and individuals in the minority. 

Ever since the formation of our Republic, 
radicals of every political coloration have 
worked incessantly to concentrate all polit- 
ical power at one point. That point is the 
White House. No pressure on President 
Eisenhower is greater. No pressure has been 
more courageously resisted by him than that 
which seeks to make him the American 
Fuhrer. To help him resist that pressure is 
the solemn duty of every loyal American. 

The two great structural principles of the 
Federal Constitution are States’ rights and 
separation of powers. No regimentation is 
Possible within the framework of that struc- 
ture. And so, all authoritarians, whatever 
their political label, have recognized as their 
first task the consolidation of all political 
authority. Their plans for regimentation, 
whether communistic, socialistic, or pater- 
nalistic in design, require a leader who can 
rule without congressional or State inter- 
ference. 

Unfortunately, those of radical persuasion 
have not had to fight alone for the leader- 
ship principle. Frequently they receive aid 
and comfort from hybrid conservatives who 
are willing to enlarge Executive power to 
achieve an end close to their hearts or 
pocketbooks. Alexander Hamilton first re- 
vealed the political blindness of hybrid con- 
servatives. To secure special privileges for 
his class, Hamilton espoused the leadership 
principle of government and even opposed 
the Bill of Rights on the ground that it 
might hamstring the Federal Government. 
Hamilton failed to see that a consolidated 
nation ruled by a strong leader, preferably 
a king, would ultimately destroy not only 
the aristocratic privileges he was seeking to 
protect but the elementary rights of every 
man. America was saved from Hamilton’s 
shortsightedness by the wisdom of Jefferson 
and others who sensed that freedom and 
@ unitary state were incompatible. 

The American press today has too many 
Hamiltons in its ranks. A significant part 
of the press seems to believe that the first 
amendment is entitled to more zealous pro- 
tection than other constitutional provisions. 
Defenders of a free press can make no greater 
error. Whenever the 10th amendment, for 
example, is circumvented, the protection ac- 
corded by the ist amendment is also weak- 
ened. Freedom is indivisible. A newspaper 
that condones assaults on property rights 
or one that encourages centralization of po- 
litical power in the President is slowly com- 
mitting suicide. 


To justiy the Presidential exercise of un- 
delegated powers, Mr. Truman pointed in 
his statement of May 8 to the conclusion 
of John Adams that the greatest protection 
against unlimited power lay in an Executive 
protected against legislative encroachment. 
Here is John Adams’ idea in his own words: 


“The legislative power is naturally and 
necessarily sovereign and supreme over the 
Executive; and, therefore * * * the latter 
must be made an essential branch of the 
former, even with a negative, or it will not 
be able to defend itself.” (John Adams, 
Works IV, p. 579.) ‘ 


It must be remembered, too, that at first 
Congress did appear to be the strongest of 
the three Federal branches. The President 
was Commander in Chief, but there was vir- 
tually no Army to command. Although he 
was the Nation’s chief organ in foreign af- 
fairs, America was virtually isolated from 
the rest of the world in time and distance 
and by choice. The power accruing to the 
President as leader of a national political 
party had not come into being. And, finally, 
John Adams and his contemporaries could 
not foresee the usurpation of power by the 
Presidents of recent years. 

Today, and as far as we can see into the 
future, two facts are certain. First, Con- 
gress cannot assume the role of dictator. If 
America is ever ruled by a dictator, that 
man will be the President of the United 
States. The fact that he was elected or re- 
elected would merely establish the form as a 
dictatorship of the majority. 

The “threat of legislative dictatorship” 
cited by Mr. Truman is utterly absurd. Con- 
gress has no guns at its command. It must 
depend on the President to execute its legis- 
lative will. It has no centralized direction 
or control. Most of its business must neces- 
sarily be transacted in public. And finally, 
Congress has no informational or propa- 
ganda agencies under its control. For simi- 
lar reasons, judicial dictatorship is impos- 
sible. No comparable restrictions hobble 
the executive branch. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
the Congress cannot legislate unwisely. 
Congressional -legislation may even be un- 
just in certain cases. However, even gross 
abuse of legislative power by the Congress 
would still fall a tremendous distance short 
of dictatorship. Legislative dictatorship is 
possible only under a parliamentary and 
cabinet system. The threat of dictatorship 
in America will be that of a man on horse- 
back and not the 531 men on a horse con- 
jured up by opponents of the Congress. 

To sugar-coat his plea for executive su- 
premacy, Mr. Truman cited the opinion of 
“that shrewd observer, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville” that the presidential office is too weak. 
The French writer also pointed out the dan- 
ger of what he called “democratic despotism” 
by an all-powerful Federal government. In 
view of the steady accretion of power by the 
President since 1840, I am confident that de 
Tocqueville would not think the office too 
weak today. However that may be, we find 
this poisonous pill planted by Mr. Truman 
underneath the historical sugar-coating: 

“As the President came to be elected by 
the whole people, he became responsible to 
the whole people. Our whole people looked 
to him for leadership and not confined with- 
in the limits of a written document. Every 
hope and every fear of his fellow citizens, al- 
most every aspect of their welfare and ac- 
tivity, falls within the scope of his concern— 
indeed, within the scope of his duty.” 

It is, indeed, refreshing to have a candid 
admission from the leading exponent of the 
so-called welfare states that it is not author- 
ized by the Constitution, and, strangely 
enough, I found the true significance of that 
paternalistic state spelled out by “that 
shrewd observer, Alexis de Tocqueville.” 
Here is how De Tocqueville, referring to the 
probable courses of despotism in America, 
described the welfare state: 

“Above this race of men stands an im- 
mense and tutelary power, which * * * is 
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absolute, minute, regular, provident, and 
mild. It would be like the authority of 
@ parent if, like that authority, its object 
was to prepare men for manhood, but it 
seeks, on the contrary, to keep them in 
perpetual childhood; it is well content that 
the people should rejoice, provided that they 
think of nothing but rejoicing. For their 
happiness such a government willingly la- 
bors, but it chooses to be the sole agent 
and the only arbiter of their necessities, 
facilitates their pleasures, manages their 
principal concerns, directs their industry, 
regulates the descent of property, and sub- 
divides their inheritances; what remains, but 
to spare them all the care of thinking and 
all the trouble of living?” (De Tocqueville, 
Democracy in America, II, Bradley, ed., 1948, 
p. 318.) 

As you here in Los Angeles well know, 
UNESCO would gladly relieve you and your 
children of the care of thinking about the 
United Nations and other international prob- 
lems. I congratulate the people of Los An- 
geles for refusing to permit their children to 
be spoon fed with UNESCO progaganda. 

According to the leftwing press on the 
eastern seabord, the Los Angeles School 
Board has terrorized all friends of the United 
Nations. Fortunately, however, there are 
also responsible newspapers in the East. 
From them, I learn that most parents and 
teachers in Los Angeles have merely decided 
that instruction about the U. N. should be 
presented factually and with all points of 
view open for discussion. That is much more 
in accord with academic freedom than un- 
critical acceptance of the packaged thought 
of an international propaganda organ. 

Do not think for a moment that this 
UNESCO controversy in Los Angeles does not 
have nationwide implications, or that those 
implications are confined to the educational 
field. The great first-amendment freedoms 
of speech and of the press are directly in- 
volved. For example, if UNESCO is accepted 
in the public school system as the one true 
prophet In international affairs, why not in 
the press as well? Already, there are several 
United Nations treaties that would compel 
American newspapers to print a United Na- 
tions version of the truth. And if the United 
Nations has the power to establish what is 
true and what is false, that same power can- 
not long be denied the President of the 
United States. 

‘hose who endorse the leadership principle 
never fail to throw in a few words about his 
duty to lead public opinion. And, of course, 
it is true that that is a highly necessary and 
proper function within certain limits. The 
President alone has access to certain infor- 
mation which he must evaluate and bring to 
the people's attention. However, those who 
would have the President move in the direc- 
tion of thought control seldom cite his re- 
sponsibility to act in accordance with the 
grassroots thinking of the people. Since 
most of you are interested in the communi- 
cation of ideas, remember always that no 
Official body, no matter how august, and no 
individual, however high his office, has any 
right to tell you what to say or write. In 
stating the truth as you see it, you are re- 
sponsible only to God and your conscience. 

The basic issue concerning UNESCO prop- 
aganda is not whether it is good or bad, radi- 
cal or conservative, wise or foolish, national- 
ist or internationalist. The principle in- 
volved is that no governmental organization, 
national or international, has any right to 
compel acceptance of its idea of truth. I 
refer you to the conversation recorded in the 
18th chapter and 87th verse of the Gospel 
of St. John: 

“Pilate therefore said unto Him, ‘Art Thou 
a king then?’ 

“Jesus answered, ** * © To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.’ 
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“Pilate saith unto Him, ‘What is truth?’” 

Christ made no answer. The answer Christ 
denied us is one that every dictator in the 
history of the world has been determined to 
supply—always, of course, citing his obliga- 
tion to lead public opinion. 

The doctrine of inherent Presidential pow- 
ers has not yet won general approval in the 
courts or with the people. If that time ever 
comes, dictatorship in America will be legal- 
ized. It is true, of course, that some of the 
President's constitutional powers are vaguely 
defined and that others rest on necessary 
implication. The doctrine of inherent and 
undelegated powers has no constitutional 
foundation. Mr. Truman described those 
powers as “powers which no President can 
pass on to his successor. They go only to 
him who can take and use them.” 

The Supreme Court in the Steel seizure 
case prevented one such taking of power 
from being passed on to President Eisen- 
hower. Unfortunately not all Executive 
usurpations of power are judicially review- 
able. The unconstitutional intervention in 
Korea falls into that category. Thank God 
President Eisenhower has declined to use the 
Korean precedent established by his prede- 
cessor to send American boys to the jungles 
of Indochina without the approval of 
Congress. 

As you know, I have been working for more 
than 3 years for a constitutional amend- 
ment that will prevent the sovereignty and 
the Constitution of the United States from 
being undermined by treaty or by executive 
agreement. The amendment would invali- 
date any treaty or executive agreement in 
conflict with the Constitution. It would pre- 
vent any treaty or executive agreement from 
making the United States a minor province 
in some world or regional government. It 
would keep the God-given and inalienable 
rights of the American people in the spiritual 
realm and beyond the power of any govern- 
ment, national or internationl. My amend- 
ment would tell the United Nations to keep 
its nose out of our purely domestic affairs. 
Although the amendment was defeated by a 
narrow margin in the Senate earlier this 
year, the fight has only just begun. 

Percentagewise, the mail I have received 
against the amendment was negligible. 
However, the number of letters was large 
enough to represent a fair sampling of the 
basis of opposition. I was shocked to dis- 
cover that over 75 percent of the mail in op- 
position had nothing whatever to do with 
issues germane to the amendment. These 
opponents argued: “we must trust President 
Eisenhower”, “do not create disunity in the 
Republican Party”; “we live in dangerous 
times.” 
imply that strong leadership is of greater 
importance than a government of laws. 

On the text of my amendment, the admin- 
istration’s main objection has been the sec- 
tion that would prohibit the President from 
making domestic law by executive agree- 
ment. The Founding Fathers never intended 
the President to initiate legislation. I will 
never agree to any compromise that breaches 
that cardinal principle. 

What troubles the President most about 
my amendment, I think, is his feeling that he 
is obligated to pass on intact all the powers 
of the executive office that he inherited. 
Rigid adherence to any such principle would 
simply mean that each new President would 
become the trustee of all powers usurped by 
his predecessors. For example, the Supreme 
Court in the Pink case held that an execu- 
tive agreement between President Roosevelt 
and Communist Russia became the supreme 
law of the land. The agreement was held to 
override the laws of New York and property 
rights otherwise protected by the fifth 
amendment. The President’s paramount ob- 
ligation is to protect the liberties of the 
American people even if he must relinquish 
some of the prerogatives of his office. For 
example, the 1952 platform of the Repub- 


All these objections, you will note, _ 
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lican Party promised to restore the States 

their traditional place in the Federa) oyeten 
That promise cannot be fulfilled unless noe 
the President and the Congress eurvenae 
many powers acquired during the last tee 
decades. . 

The leadership principle has also been fog. 
tered by Presidents who have sought by pres 
sure to stifle any exercise of independent 
judgment by Members of Congress. Ths 
President is a constitutional partner jn the 
legislative process. He is given power . 
recommend legislation and to veto pills It 
is entirely proper for him to work for the 
passage of legislation that he considers in 
the country’s best interest. Unquestionabiy 
the line separating proper persuasion ang 
undue pressure is vague and shifting. py 
such a line does exist. It must be respected, 
As Lincoln warned: 

“My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very free use of any of these 
[indirect] means by the Executive to control 
the legislation of the country. As a rule, | 
think it better that Congress should orig). 
nate and perfect its measures without 
external bias.” 

In this connection, a special tribute is due 
President Eisenhower. In spite of the clamor 
from the left that the President crack the 
whip on Congress-and its committees, the 
White House and the Congress are working 
together effectively and harmoniously, No 
longer does honest difference of opinion lead 
to political excommunication. 

Advocates of the leadership principle never 
fail to warp the meaning of the separation. 
of-powers doctrine. They contend that the 
Constitution guarantees conflict between the 
legislative and executive branches. Although 
some friction is unavoidable, nothing in the 
Constitution prevents the Congress and the 
President from working together as friendly 
and equal partners. To do this, however, it 
must be recognized that'no clean-cut sepa- 
ration of legislative and executive functions 
is ever possible. The powers of Congress and 
those of the President cannot be sealed off 
in watertight compartments. They overlap 
to a considerable degree. The Founding 
Fathers intended them to be exercised in a 
spirit of cooperation rather than in hostile 
competition. 


This cooperative design does not satisfy 
those who want a leader with a big “L.” 
And so, they contend that the President must 
be “master in his own house”; that Congress 
should not affect “promotions and trans- 
fers” in the executive branch, or that Con- 
gress must not “influence * * * the deci- 
sions ef the executive branch.” Congress 
can and must influence decisions of the 
executive branch. It has the power to estab- 
lish rules for the promotion and transfer of 
Federal employees. The Constitution itself 
repudiates any notion that the President and 
Congress are separated by some impassable 
barrier. Article 1, section 8, clause 18, pro- 
vides: “(Congress shall have power) to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

There is another way to prove the absur- 
dity of the claim that Congress must be 
rigidly excluded from the executive domain 
and the President from the legislative. 4s 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 

has on numerous occasions dele 
gated some of its legislative power to the 
President. Mr. Truman was an unusually 
eager recipient of legislative authority. (oD- 
trary to his recent utterances, he expressed 
no fear of legislative power “oozing” in & 
the executive branch. 

Successful opposition to the growth of the 
leadership principle will require both 
work and great ingenuity. Particularly in 
times of stress, the simplicity of a leader in 
action has @ powerful appeal. During sub 
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the benefits of a complex government 
are less obvious. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that liberty can only be protected 
by 4 complicated governmental structure, 
whereas the tyrant’s machine is usually a 
model of simplicity. 

At first glance you might think it harder 
to sell such abstractions as States’ rights 
and separated and delegated powers than 
the simple picture of a strong leader taking 
care of his beloved subjects. Do not despair. 
The odds are with you. You have at your 
disposal in your own constitutional law and 
history the accumulated political wisdom of 
the ages. You have but to use it to keep 
liberty the hallmark of America. 








Farmers Fear a Benson Bust 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is glo- 
rious springtime in our wide agricultural 
countryside. The crops have been and 
are being planted. Our farmers keep 
the faith. They plant the good seed for 
allof us. Nature cooperating, there will 
be abundant harvests come summer and 
autumn. There will be food, enough and 
to spare, for all of us. 

It will not surprise you, if you have 
been keeping in close touch with those 
who feed us, to hear that they are wor- 
ried—more worried than for a genera- 
tion past. They are worried, not about 
the usual farm troubles of drought and 
insects and labor supply but about prices 
and agricultural activities, both admin- 
istrative and legislative, in Washington. 

As requested, our farmers provided 
the amazing production which helped 
win the war. Even if our production 
did not write the peace as some antici- 
pated, at least it kept Western Europe 
and many people elsewhere from starv- 
ing. Our farmers are now worried about 
matters right here at home. 

They have watched, with a growing 
foreboding of worse yet to come, as the 
prices of what they have to sell have 
dropped down and down, almost month 
by month. Meanwhile their costs, the 
prices of those items they must purchase 
with which to operate have declined very 
little. If you like high-sounding phrases 
you may refer to this situation as a cost- 
price squeeze. If you are the farmer in- 
volved you will be wondering more than 
4 little whether the “Benson Bust” ends 
in bankruptcy for you as an individual, 
as well as for your friends and neighbors. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
Ticulture measures farm prices with 
what they call the parity ratio. When 
it stands at 100, prices, of the things 
which the farmer has to sell will buy 
just as much of the things he must pur- 
chase as they would during a base pe- 
riod. During the years 1910-19 that ra- 
tio averaged approximately 105—a fa- 
Vorable period for many farmers. Dur- 
ing the 1920's it averaged only 90. We 
might say that the mad 1920’s were a 
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period during which the farmers were 
disadvantaged by 10 percent as com- 
pared with our economy in general. 
Then we all got it in the neck. But dur- 
ing the 1930’s the farmer really had 
rough going—the ratio averaged about 
78 percent. The 1940’s as we all recall, 
were a period of general prosperity with 
the parity ratio standing at an average 
of about 105. Now the ratio has dipped 
to approximately the 90 of the 1920’s. 

Instead of the farmer having the 
mighty forces of his government at his 
side aiding him in his distress the ad- 
ministration, as now constituted, seems 
determined to whittle away such sup- 
port as is now provided. As an example 
of what I mean, price supports on dairy 
products, as some of you are very 
acutely aware, were lowered as of April 
1 by the administrative decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, operating 
within the existing law, to be sure, from 
a@ previous support level of 90 percent to 
a present level of 75 percent. Moreover, 
the administration proposals as to farm 
legislation would make present fixed 
price supports on the basic commodities 
flexible, that is, permit them to be 
dropped below the 90 percent of parity 
level when production is favorable. 

It seems to me unnecessary and 
inequitable that a sliding scale should 
be substituted for the fixed supports 
which have made such a real contribu- 
tion to progress and stability at a high 
economic level. Fixed supports over the 
past 10 years or more have been an im- 
portant part of our productive and re- 
sponsive agricultural system which has 
assured ample supplies at fair prices to 
consumers here and to our friends 
abroad. They have helped to stabilize 
the income of producers of basic com- 
modities and thus have assisted in 
stabilizing the entire economy. They 
are sound when used with marketing 
quotas—CCC losses on the 6 basic 
commodities over the past 20 years have 
been very low. 

Moreover, substituting flexible for 
rigid supports at 90 percent of parity 
would cure few if any of the present 
admittedly serious problems of agricul- 
ture. 

(a) Basic commodities are highly 
inelastic with respect to both supply and 
demand. Flexible supports would 
merely result in lower prices to pro- 
ducers; reductions in supply of increases 
in consumption would be negligible. 

(b) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not avoid marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments. 

(c) Flexible price supports at this time 
would not expand the export market for 
United States products significantly in 
the face of the present world supply 
situation and large accumulated re- 
serves, as of wheat in Canada. 

Is it any wonder that the farmers are 
worried, when the very man and De- 
partment which, under our system, is 
supposed to protect them, suggests 
“flexing” them below 90 percent? No 
wonder they have had bad dreams and 
fear a “Benson bust” will slide them 
into the depression of the 1930’s, a dis- 
aster which no mature farmer, awake 
or asleep, has been able to forget. 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting, provocative, and scholarly 
address on the detrimental effect of 
lower tariffs and free-trade proposals 
was recently given by Harry B. Purcell, 
industrial relations manager of the Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

The speech was fully reported in the 
Torrington Register of May 26, and I 
wish to include that account of Mr. Pur- 
cell’s remarks in the Recorp. 

As a supplement to the content of Mr. 
Purcell’s speech I include also the results 
of an employment survey of Torrington 
which demonstrates the decline in em- 
ployment, largely attributable to the un- 
favorable competitive position of many 
domestic industries with respect to low- 
cost imports. 

The matters follow: 

[From the Torrington (Conn.) Register of 
May 26, 1954] 
Pree Trape Hoax on Workers, H. B. Purce.tn 
TELLS BANKING GROUP 

Speaking last night before more than 70 
members of group 4, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, at the Coon Club in Nor- 
folk, Harry B. Purcell, industrial relations 
manager of the Torrington Co., denounced 
“free trade” as “a subtle form of economic 
quackery.” 

“As far as America in 1954 is concerned,” 
said Mr. Purcell, “no more absurd phrase 
was ever coined. For if there is any freedom 
in present international trade conditions, it 
is only the free ride the other countries of 
the world are getting while American busi- 
ness and American workers pick up the tab.” 

Mr. Purcell exhibited numerous products 
manufactured in Torrington along with 
identical. products imported from England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and quoted the cost and selling prices to 
show “how impossible it is for American in- 
dustries to compete successfully with the 
flood of imported goods made by labor paid 
as low as one-half to one-tenth the rates 
of American labor.” 

Statistics on layoffs and reduced working 
hours in Torrington industry were also pre- 
sented by Mr. Purcell as evidence of the effect 
our unfair tariff policies are having and will 
continue to have on local employment. 

Mr. Purcell urged those present, and all 
“whose concern for America transcends the 
affection they hold for those countries which 
lie beyond our borders,” to use their influ- 
ence with their representatives in Washing- 
ton for obtaining “a sound tariff policy, 
which means a policy that will maintain 
duties, so designed as to equalize selling costs 
on the American market between all home 
products and their foreign counterparts or 
substitutes.” 

Mr. Purcell spoke in part as follows: 

“The first mistake many people make as 
they approach this problem is in not seeming 
to understand that the proponents of ‘free 
trade’ have a powerful weapon in their knack 
of semantics. Somehow, we have never been 
able to match the skill of, say, a Winston 
Churchill for turning out such clever self- 
serving slogans as, for example: ‘Blood, 
Sweat and Tears’; “There'll Always Be An 
England’; ‘Iron Curtain’; or “Trade Not Aid.’ 
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“But we had better recognize the fact that 
guch ‘catch phrases’ cannot be substituted 
for the cold hard realities of our position 
today. 

“Another common and serious mistake 
made by the students of this subject is in 
thinking of tariff in 1954 as involving noth- 
ing more than the simple economics it did, 
for example, 50 or 60 years ago.” 

GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


“It used to be that the principals in inter- 
national trade transactions were individuals 
or corporations. To be sure, governments 
levied duties, either for revenue or to protect 
their own peoples from foreign competition, 
but that was the extent of governmental 
interference in those days. 

“Today, however, those same governments 
have turned trade from a purely economic 
matter, into a political instrument. They 
now use it to shape internal affairs of a 
country, and to influence the policy of 
friendly countries, or as a club over the 
heads of unfriendly ones. 

“Today, international trade is inseparable 
from international diplomacy. Even the mil- 
itary now includes it in its strategy as we 
did, in our restrictions on Japanese trade 
prior to Pearl Harbor, and as we are using it 
today in our awkward about face regarding 
stopping trade with Communist countries. 
Traders are not just traders any longer—but 
rather are agents, or makers, of national 
policy. As a result, a great deal of adjusting 
of focus must be done if the present trade 
situation is to be seen in its true perspective.” 


CAMOUFLAGE 


“The third major mistake people make in 
considering this question is in not recog- 
nizing the many ways in which governments 
abroad engage in trade under a camouflage. 
Embargoes, cartelism, licensing of imports, 
import quotas, and the manipulating and 
rigging of the value of currency in particu- 
lar, are nothing more or less than disguised 
tariff. 


“Or consider England’s practice of subsi- 


dizing certain of her exports. It works this 
way: 

“If one of our steel companies was to ship 
a load of steel to England, the British tariffs 
and restrictions against that steel, if indeed 
they let it in at all, would force the price of 
that steel up to about double what the quo- 
tation otherwise would be. 

“That makes it impossible for the Ameri- 
can steel company to compete in England 
against British steel. 

“On the other hand, when the same Amer- 
ican company competes with British steel in 
a neutral market, the American steel price 
is too high because the British steel is sub- 
sidized. The British people, through taxa- 
tion, pay an extra price for their domestic 
steel products so that Merrie Old England 
can expend her export trade. Thus they keep 
our cheaper steel out of England while, at 
the same time they undersell us in other 
countries.” 

FRENCH ANGLE 


“Or take this lesson in French: 

“Suppose France arbitrarily fixes the price 
of the franc at so many to the dollar. In 
America, however, the franc’s value is only 
one-half of that amount. If a French im- 
porter sets out to buy dollars in the Amer- 
ican market, to pay for goods bought here, 
he must ante up twice as much as his ex- 
change in Paris says he should. The other 
side of the coin is no less counterfeit. Sup- 
pose the Frenchman sends goods to America 
in payment for those things he bought in 
New York, he gets credit here for only half 
as many francs as he had to lay out. The 
effect is to double the price of American 
goods in France. By arbitrarily rigging the 
money price and keeping the American goods 
out, France levies an additional, but nicely 
disguised tariff. 

“As a final point let’s examine the theory 
that holds, quote ‘If we let England (or the 
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other countries) build. up her export trade 
here she will have more dollars with which 
to buy American-made goods.’ 

“There is no question about the fact that 
she will have more dollars. But neither 
is there any question about the fact that the 
American people will have fewer dollars. 
Because anyone who thinks that England, or 
any other nation, is not going to spend those 
good stable Yankee dollars in those markets 
of the world where they can get the most in 
return, has an inexcusable ignorance of how 
speedy they are with a ‘buck,’ or is indulging 
in the purest kind of fantasy.” 


FOREIGN RESTRICTIONS 


“I mentioned the prevalence of trade re- 
strictions abroad. By October of 1953, some 
60 countries of a total of 80 required an 
import license in order for anyone to ship 
goods to those countries. Fifty-five required 
an exchange permit. In a number of these 
countries, however, an import license auto- 
matically carries the right to an exchange 
permit. We in this country have not adopted 
such methods of restrictions. 

“Requirements such as these, of course, 
override all other controls. The power to 
issue import licenses is the power to con- 
trol imports. Even import quotas become 
meaningless. Tariff reductions may be com- 
pletely nullified. What has the external ap- 
pearance of a fair-trade policy may be, and 
as a rule is, quite unfair. 

“Thus we find ourselves in the rather ab- 
surd position after 20 years of shrewd Yankee 
horsetrading of hearing our high tariff be- 
moaned by countries that have captured 
three-fourths of our bargaining shirt while 
they are still comfortably clothed in theirs. 

“We have been outmaneuvered by the dip- 
lomats who have no business in the game, 
anyway. The Department of State knows 
nothing about the realities of production 
and competition and is incompetent, there- 
fore, as an administrator of tariff. Its vision 
is not inward toward the farms and other 
industries of our country; it is outward, or 
should be, toward relations with other coun- 
tries.” 

MAJOR CONTROVERSY 

“Now the great debate will go on, and it 
will, in my opinion, develop into the hot- 
test controversy of our generation. But 
while reasonable men will differ as to its 
causes and effects, there can be no disputing 
of the fact that in the past 20 years the 
protection of our existing tariff has been 
reduced 75 percent. 

“Neither can it be denied that the wage 
differential as between this country and 
others is at the core of our present predica- 
ment. 

“The discussion about the necessity of 
admitting more goods, or how high or low we 
might stand in the regard of other coun- 
tries, cannot hide this fundamental truth; 
namely, that many American industries can- 
not pay existing wage scales and compete 
successfully with the flood of imported goods 
made by labor paid as low as one-half to 
one-tenth the rates of American labor. 

“Obviously, mass-production methods, 
combined with technical skills, have been 
the lifesavers for many United States in- 
dustries. But such superior productivity 
and know-how is not always enjoyed by 
our producers. Moreover, we have no mo- 
nopoly on modern equipment today, thanks 
to an unprecedented outpouring of American 
talent, machinery, and money to the re- 
habilitation programs around the world since 
World War II. And the foreign firms have 
all the advantage from the standpoint of 
costs.” 

PROTECTION NECESSARY 

“How tronic, that our economic life should 
now be threatened by the creature of our 
own handicraft. For now, fully 25 percent 
of American workingmen and women are 
employed in industries which are vulner- 
able to foreign competition. The increase 
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in imports cannot be talked away. Th,- 

problem here is protection for does 
business and the American worker pe 
mere hemstitching of our tariff proce . 
is not the solution. We must never Pr 
that the primary market for the things = 
produce and manufacture is right here . 
home. Those who advocate ‘free trade’ gee : 
to have overlooked this fact.” . 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 

“To appreciate the scope of this Proble 
and the concern it is causing, I wi!) seen 
point out that in the spring of 1953 , Ne 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agricuitu, 
and Labor on Import—Export Policy. Wag 
organized in this country. It is an organ. 
zation of industries which have banded ry 
gether to seek protection against unfaj 
eign competition. 

“It is made up of groups ranging from 
the manufacturing areas of New England 
to the wineries and fishing grounds of the 
west coast; and from the cattle and woo). 
growing areas and mines of the West to the 
fruit and vegetable farms of Florida. 

“I might mention that the industries as. 
sociated with this national organization ip. 
clude: Aluminum; building materiais. 
clocks; printing; bicycle; cattle; chemical: 
coal; ceramic carpet; dairy; fishing: hat: tex. 
tile; wool; rubber footwear; and many others, 

“There gentlemen, in part at least, is what 
a wholly fantastic world prosperity crusade 
is being allowed to do to our American way 
of life.” 


I for. 


PUBLIC ACTION NECESSARY 


“If enough people in this country can be 
prompted to timely action, it may not yet 
be too late to procure for the United States 
a sound tariff policy, which means, a policy 
that will maintain duties, so designed, as 
to equalize selling costs on the American 
market between all home products and their 
foreign counterparts or substitutes. 

“Unless this be done, we shall be under. 
sold in all our markets by foreign competi- 
tors. Even the ‘free traders’ admit this, 
Indeed, they expect it, and more. ‘Let the 
marginal American industries be sacrificed’ 
they say, ‘if it will benefit world economy’ 
What unbounded generosity some people are 
capable of, when it comes to offering up 
money and lives that are not theirs, and 
therefore, not theirs to give. Should they 
be allowed to inflict their ignoble experiment 
upon American employers and employees, 
inescapably, vast areas of our country would 
be returned to the wilderness. 

“I further suggest, gentlemen, that this 
fight for a fairer tariff policy is not indus 
try’s exclusive responsibility. It is the re 
sponsibility of every individual and organi- 
zation whose concern for America transcends 
the affection he holds for those countries 
which lie beyond our borders. 


“On that basis, therefore, this is your 
fight, as well as on the basis of the degree 
to which the welfare of your banking insti- 
tutions is dependent upon the welfare of 
your respective communities. 

“I earnestly urge you to use your great 
personal influence with your Representatives 
in Washington requesting their immediate 
and appropriate action. 

“I would also respectfully urge your % 
sociation to adopt a formal and appropriately 
worded . resolution for forwarding to the 
United States Tariff Commission; our United 
States Senators and Representatives; and 
President Eisenhower. 

“At least two State legislatures, Mat 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania, have already 
adopted such resolutions. The same bas 
been done by numerous industrial, labor 
and civic organizations who have 
learned from bitter experience that there 
is nothing ‘free’ for America in the fallacious 
theory called ‘free trade.’ 

Even in its partial realization tbe cost 
to Americans has been staggering. 
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Teal ¢riends’ from across the seas now 
rican ores a Trojan horse in their ‘free (horse) 
And oding’ which potentially, contains the 
lures to achieve what the several wars could 





“7 accomplish; namely, the imsidious yet 
} weakening of the American economy. 
“Such an impious bargain would. not. only 
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cost us true freedom, as only Americans 
know it, but would, of necessity, signal the 
end of our ability to act as the mainstay 
of the free world. 

“Our most astute economists must be 
wretchedly incapable of camputing the total 
price of ‘free trade.’ ” 


Employment survey, May 25, 1954 
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Since the survey on March 10: 

1. Eight out of the nine companies have 
suffered continued drop in employment. 
The current total employment figure for Tor- 
rington of 7,191 indicates a drop of 30.4 per- 
cent in employment from the peak periods, 
and a drop of 709 or 9 percent from the 
March 10 total. (Turner & Seymour is the 
only plant to increase in total employment 
since March—added 15 employees. How- 
ever, they have added an additional 10 per- 
cent of their work force to the 32-hour work- 
week so that their total hours of work per 
week has not actually increased.) 

9. Five of the nine plants have further 
decreased their average hours of work. The 
average workweek is now 37.04 hours. - This 
represents a total decrease of work hours per 
week of 20,282 since March 10, 1954, and 
based on the current total employment figure 
this would add an additional 548 to the lay- 
off list, again decreasing the actual total of 
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. current employment to 6,643. 
et the 3. Four of the nine piants have suffered 
rificed’ decreases in both the total employment and 
nomy!’ the average hours of work. 
ple are In relation to bankers, businessmen, and 
ing up men in the financial world what does it 
s. and mean? Where the employment figure indi- 
d ther cates a drop of 30 percent from the peak, the 
riment corresponding decrease in earnings for the 
slovees, community as a whole conservatively esti- 
would mated would approximate 41 or 42 percent. 
In addition, as take-home pay diminishes, 
at this the amount of money in circulation de- 
induse creases at an increasing rate. People be- 
the ree come more security conscious and savings 
organi tend to acquire a much greater degree of im- 
scents portance than normally in relation to lux- 
untries wies and semi-necessities. (Bankers are 
familiar with the multiplier effect of money 
in circulation where a dollar represents not 
s your aly that nominal amount, but an undeter- 
— mined multiple as that dollar is spent and 
_ of te-spent for purchases of goods and services.) 
Thus the concern of the businessman is 
- oa not merely the single grand total of decreased 
An 2 wiges in the community, but rather the re- 
. diate sultant multiple decline in business activity. 
our as 
all s 
ae Bryson Bill 
United err 
and t EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
. ae HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
me has OF VIRGINIA j 
, labor, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
+ there Wednesday, June 2, 1954 
liactous Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
— fave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 





Hide in the Recorp a petition signed by 
mistituents of my district in support of 
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100 percent at 32 hours, 
100 percent at 40 hours, 
100 percent at 32 hours. 
100 percent at 40 hours. 
Overall average 41 hours, 
Overall average 40 hours, 
70 pereent at 35 hours. 








H. R. 1227 which would place certain re- 
strictions on the advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The petition follows: 

To Our Congressman: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll or murder on our 
highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of our 
children by voting for and passing the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 1227): 

Mrs. Geo, Hawkins, Arlington; Mary 
E. Potts, Alexandria; Betty Moreland, 
Eleanor Harrison, Lucille Thompson, 
Anna May Jones, Mrs. Pearl Jones, 
Vienna; Mary W. Cox, Alexandria; 
Anne C. Houghton, Arlington; Lucy G. 
Buckman, Alexandria; Elois Rogers, 
Edward A. Houghton, Arlington; W. 
Herbert Brown, Doris E. Brown, Fair- 
fax. 





H. R. 9242, the Military Public Works 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the mili- 
tary public works bill, H. R. 9242, repre- 
sents a direct contribution to the na- 
tional defense in a way which is not gen- 
erally recognized. The three prerequi- 
sites for a sound and efficient military 
force, men, materiel and bases, must be 
in balance or waste and inefficiency re- 
sult. It is not always easily demon- 
strated that adequate base facilities are 
necessary to house and train the men 
and to store and maintain the materiel 
if they are to be properly utilized. 

The Army portion of H. R. 9242 passed 
unanimously by the House on May 26 is 
a well conceived balanced program of 
construction designed to meet the most 
glaring deficiencies in Army facilities. 
The main portion of the $270 million au- 
thorized for the Army is found in three 
types of facilities: permanent barracks 
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te house 41,000 men and permanent 
quarters. for 1,350 bachelor officers; $85 
million for continued expansion of ade- 
quate antiaircraft protection of our ci- 
ties using the famous Nike guided mis- 
sile; and another special port for the 
shipment of ammunition overseas. 

The Members of the House know that 
American soldiers have been living in 
temporary barracks built 12 years ago for 
World War II. These buildings are not 
the sort the Army should have. It is the 
duty of the Government to give our 
fighting men decent and comfortable 
living quarters. 

It should not be necessary for me to 
have to emphasize the importance of the 
other two segments of this bill which I 
have mentioned. In these times a dollar 
spent for modern antiaircraft defense 
may well save thousands by preventing 
a@ successful sneak attack on centers of 
population and industry. The Army 
plan to have special port facilities for 
ammunition is made necessary by the 
danger which such shipments represent 
when handled through commercial port 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of the construc- 
tion authorized the Army under H. R. 
9242 is only a small fraction of the funds 
which this country has spent and will 
spend on national defense. I doubt if 
there is any other equivalent dollar ex- 
penditure more worthwhile. 





Increasing Term of Office of Members of 
the House of Representatives to 4 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 539 on 
June 1, 1954, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the term of office of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

A large number of persons, including 
myself, have given a great deal of seri- 
ous thought to the proposal that the 
term of the Members of the House of 
Representatives be increased to 4 years. 
There are several valid reasons which 
have prompted my action. 

Under the present law a Member of 
the House serving his first 2 years is 
foreed to spend a _ disproportionate 
amount of time and effort learning the 
intricate procedures and requirements of 
his office. Yet he must also begin to 
plan for his reelection campaign almost 
immediately upon assuming his new 
duties. The quality of the service which 
a Member is able to render his country 
and his constituency is seriously jeopard- 
ized. While the position taken by our 
early statesmen when debating the 
length of the term of office was perhaps 
more logical at that time than it is today, 
so many significant changes have oc- 
curred that the original decision has be- 
come progressively less defensible. 
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The intervening years have greatly 
altered the conditions under which a 
Member must meet the obligations of 
his trust. In recent years, a general 
tendency toward longer annual sessions 
is to be noted. More conflicts result in 
his time schedule as he endeavors to 
correlate the legislative timetable with 
the need for traveling in his district, 
making necessary appearances and in- 
spection tours, and campaigning for re- 
election. With our vastly improved 
transportation and communication 
media, the Congressman finds he must 
devote more personal time and atten- 
tion to a greater number of visitors, 
phone calls, and messages received from 
his constituents. ‘The increase in the 
legislative load has made far more seri- 
ous inroads on his time and energy than 
was the case during the early Congresses. 
The House of the ist Congress in both 
of its sessions proposed only 142 bills 
of which 118 became law. In the second 
session, alone, of the 82d Congress, 3,183 
bills were introduced, while 612 became 
law. 

Although a 4-year term will not of 
itself reduce the legislative burden upon 
the Congressman, freedom from con- 
stant campaigning will permit him to 
spend more time studying the problems 
involved in legislation. Every new Mem- 
ber must also train a new administra- 
tive and clerical staff. Several months 
are ordinarily required for both the 
Member and his staff to attain the requi- 
site proficiency for efficient operations. 

The need for frequent campaigning 
required by the present biennial elections 
does not provide adequate time or op- 
portunity for the lawmaker to demon- 
strate his competence to the electors in 
his district. In many States the prob- 
lem becomes even more severe because 
of the provision for both winter and 
spring primary elections. 

The heavy financial burden imposed 
by the need for frequent campaigns is 
a source of deep concern for many Mem- 
bers of the House. In recent years, some 
of them have made public statements 
in this respect, while others no doubt 
have felt the serious inconvenience but 
chosen to remain inarticulate. A 4-year 
term is likely to encourage promising 
young candidates of limited financial 
resources to compete in a congressional 
election. 

The 4-year Member is not likely to 
lose contact with his constituency as the 
protagonists of the conventional 2-year 
term proclaim. Present-day systems of 
rapid and efficient communication insure 
a far more accurate determination of 
the local pulse and temperature than 
was dreamed possible in 1787. No one 
would claim that the Members of the 
upper Chamber of our Congress are a 
dictatorial lot, out of contact with the 
people, even though their term is 6 
years. We have now had a century and 
a half of experience with a democratic 
government, and with this heritage, 
there need be no fear of a tyrannical 
legislature predicated upon the change 
from a 2-year to a 4-year term. 

One of the motivating factors that 
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present 2-year term of office was the 
long Parliaments of 17th century Eng- 
land. The delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were aware of these 
long sessions, and of the fact that the 
voters were finally no longer represented. 
It would hardly appear, however, that a 
4-year term established and limited by 
law would precipitate a similar tyran- 
nical legislature. Among the American 
State governments, there is a growing 
sentiment for lengthening of the terms 
of the legislators. The Book of the 
States, 1954-55, reported that the legis- 
latures in a quarter of the States in 
1952-53 considered measures to lengthen 
legislative terms so as to increase the 
amount of time the legislature might de- 
vote to public business, to reduce the 
time consumed in running for reelection 
and to retain experienced legislators 
longer. In Canada, Great Britain, and 
throughout much of Western Europe 
parliamentary members are retained at 
least 4 years in office. 

We have had numerous proposals for 
the reorganization of Congress. Some 
have been the result of formally organ- 
ized committees, while still other plans 
were less formally determined. Al- 
though their objectives have been varied, 
they generally strive to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our legisla- 
tive machinery. Of particular interest 
in this respect is the recommendation 
which many of these plans have made 
for 4-year terms for the members of the 
House of Representatives. 
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The committee on political parties of 
the American Political Science Associa. 
tion recently expressed its belief that the 
present term is so short that a freshman 
member is involved in a campaign for 
renomination before he knows his job or 
has had much opportunity to prove his 
worth to his constituents or his party, 





Social Security Versus Railroad Retire. 
ment Tax Rates and Monthly Benefits 


Under Comparison of Proposed 1954 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a table which is explana- 
tory of tax rates and monthly benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
also under the proposed 1954 Social 
Security Act. It is interesting to note 
that railroad workers pay more taxes 
into their retirement fund than those 
who are under social security though 
their benefits are in many instances less, 
The following table was prepared by 
Walt Sands, research director, National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc.: 





Social-security versus railroad-retirement tax rates and monthly benefits-comparison under 
1954 social security proposed increases 
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Notgt.—By comparison to social securit 
1 Rail workers now pay 3.125 times (2.125 
1 Rail workers wil! pay 2.678 times (1.678 
Norts.— By comparison to social security 
+ Rail workers now receive 1.948 times 

* Rail workers will receive 1.681 times (0.681 

§ Rail workers will receive 1.526 times (0. 526 poreent} or 


y tax payments: 


(0.948 sesocailh or less than twice as much. 
percent) or 34 more. 


more. 
* Rail workers and their spouses now receive 1.612 (0.612 percent) or Aan as much, 
' Rail workers’ spouses will receive 0.812 times (0.812 percent) or % less. 


* Rail workers’ s 


will receive 0.737 times (0.737 percent) or % less. 
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* Rail workers will receive 0.833 times (0.833 percent) or 56 
Source: Exhibit propared by Walt Sands, Research Director National Rafiroad Pension Forum, Inc. Chicago 
no doubt influenced the provision of our * UL 
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Radio Address of Thomas Dixon, Com- 
mander, United American Veterans, 
May 18, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to present the address of Thomas 
Dixon, commander, United American 
Veterans, delivered May 18, 1954, over 
WPIK: 

Patriotic Americans, whenever serious and 
nazardous situations arise in our national 
and international relationships, I feel it my 
duty, as national commander of the United 
American Veterans, to state the issues and 
to make clear what we Americans ought 
to do. 

War-fiendish Russia and Red China have 
multiplied their danger to us. Now we 
have two potential battlefronts instead of 
one, as in Mr. Truman’s day. Two separate 
areas of danger, whereas we could have wiped 
out the entire Communist battlefront and 
silenced his battle cry if we had followed 
the military wisdom of General MacArthur 
and General Van Fleet and Gen. Mark Clark. 

They spoke out stremg and clear. They 
advised action where action was indicated. 

That would have settled the fighting over 
Korea. That would have united North and 
South Korea into a nationalist unit of free 
and democratic people. It would have dealt 
a positive stop-order to the inroads that 
communism was making. But they carried 
on their satanic plan while we watched them 
with our eyes wide open. 

What did we do about it? We just sat on 
our hands doing nothing, or whispered silly 
twaddle about appeasement and under- 
standing. 

Is that the way to deal with a rattlesnake? 

When will our State Department become 
realistic? Mr. Acheson’s close friend, Mr. 
Dulles, is bouncing around the world with 
the same vast amount of personal publicity 
as he did under the Truman administration. 

Can he really be so oblivious to the actual 
world situation? Why has Indochina been 
allowed to grow to its present problem? Why 
didn’t the United Nations silence Russia and 
Red China in Korea 2 or 3 years ago? What 
was Dulles thinking about then? 

Generals MacArthur and Van Fleet and 
Mark Clark knew the situation. ‘Their expert 
opinions should have been followed. Per- 
haps it was too much to expect that Mr. Tru- 
man would take competent military counsel, 
because of his close association with Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Hiss and the rest. of that 
mess in his own department. 

But it was clearly the belief of the Ameri- 
can people that President Eisenhower would 
take a survey of the State Department, clear 
its tracks, and get running on schedule. 

Also, the American people had every ex- 
Pectation that President Eisenhower had the 
gumption to act on the worldwide expansion 
of communism, with diplomatic words and 
also with every military action that was 
indicated. 


The Korean truce last July was an ineffec- 
tual way to handle a dire situation. Mr. 
Dulles should have known that. Certainly 
President Eisenhower does know that Com- 
munists are persuaded only by mighty force. 
Before the Korean truce was signed, which 
was a highlight of stupidity on our part, 
President Eisenhower publicly stated, and I 
quote: “Should the Communists infringe on 
any part of the truce agreement, the armies 
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of the United Nations would renew the battle 
at once, and not only in North Korea but 
against the Communist regime in China.” 

How about that? 

There is proof aplenty that the Commu- 
nists in North Korea have violated that truce 
right along, and are now violating it. 

Because of these continuing blunders and 
weaknesses in the State Department, there is 
a@ growing feeling that it would be better for 
Mr. Dulles to retire permanently to his fish- 
ing lodge in Canada, and for the President 
to take over the international problems. 

Why shouldn’t the President be the soldier 
he was trained to be, and to assume his full 
Presidential authority’in dealing with for- 
eign powers, be they friendly or belligerent? 

Korea is the only area in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union have engaged 
in direct conflict. Korea is the only part 
of the Far East in which, under agreements 
arising out of World War II, the United 
States and the Soviet Union were deeply 
interrelated. 

In Korea the United States suffered more 
than 130,000 casualties. Meanwhile, the Re- 
public of Korea suffered more than 2 million 
casualties while fighting with us in the same 
cause, and, indeed, under the American mili- 
tary command. 

Why should the United Nations be timid 
in confronting Red China? Why not finish 
the cold war? Why not finish definitely what 
we undertook to do? 

The Security Council resolution of June 27, 
1950, called for “such assistance as may be 
necessary * * * to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” On October 
7, 1950, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution which left no 
doubt whatsoever that its intent was the 
immediate reunification of Korea by armed 
forces, This resolution recommended that 
“all appropriate steps be taken to insure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea.” 

Yet, in July 1953, we finally signed a truce 
which left 1 million Chinese Red aggressors 
right there in North Korea. 

Was that truce fair to the Korean people 
and Government? Obviously, it was not. 
Two million of their people were war casual- 
ties. Ten million were driven from their 
homes; their land lies in ruins; their nation 
remains divided, with a far more dangerous 
Red enemy on their northern border than 
they ever had before. 

The Communist aggressors never intended 
that the outcome should be fair to the na- 
tions on our side. The Communist war was 
designed to weaken us physically and 
morally. 

It certainly did weaken Truman and Ache- 
son and Dulles. But, thank God, it didn’t 
weaken Generals MacArthur, Van Fleet, and 
Clark, and the whole American fighting force. 

That truce signed at Panmunjom offered 
no solution. It was a stalling device. The 
Communists have violated every clause. They 
have actually increased their military forces. 

We could have, and ought to have, won a 
military victory in Korea. 

Where does President Eisenhower stand on 
that statement? 

Why walk off from an unfinished job? 

What would Secretary Dulles have us do in 
Indochina? How far would we get when he 
would again soften up and want to rally 
around the conference or banquet table with 
his buddies? 

There should be no more halfway meas- 
ures for the United States. Had we settled 
the Korea situation as it should have been 
settled the Reds would have had no stomach 
for another such defeat in Indochina, 

It is definite in our mind that Dulles can’t 
do the job. It remains to be proved whether 
President Eisenhower can do it. 

What do you think? 

If the job is beyond their reach, our best 
recourse is to cut out the global steeplechase 
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and take care of our own barnyard duties at 
home. 

I still recommend that Congress should 
consider our withdrawal from the United 
Nations. The pros and cons of this matter 
should be brought up for thorough discus- 
sion. Every reason favorable to each side of 
the controversy should be searched out in 
the light of today’s problems. 

There is before Congress House Resolution 
105, which was introduced by an outstanding 
American citizen, Congressman Burpick, of 
North Dakota. This bill calls for our with- 
drawal from the United Nations. 

If we can’t keep the United Nations free 
from the breeding of more Communists, then 
our place in it is a waste of time. 

I thank you. 





United States Trade Policy Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

UNITED STATES TRADE Poticy CONTROVERSY 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHINGTON.—On March 30 of this year 
President Eisenhower sent an eloquent and 
urgent message to the Congress on foreign 
trade policy. 

In that message he urged the Congress to 
be both realistic and bold. 

He said that by increasing the flow of trade 
between the United States and its ailies 
we enhance our own military security by 
strengthening our friends abroad. 

He- said the program he was recommend- 
ing represented a minimum which he cone 
sidered to be essential, ; 

He said: 

“Unless we are prepared to adopt the poll- 
cies I have recommended to expand export 
and import trade and increase the flow of our 
capital into foreign investments our friends 
abroad may be discouraged in their effort to 
reestablish a free market for their curren- 
cies. If we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the solie 
darity of the free world—all are involved.” 

At the same time the President made this 
firm public commitment to a broad program 
for expanded American trade with its friends 
and allies abroad the President’s advisers 
were saying privately that these words were 
not idle or perfunctory; that the President 
meant every one of them; that he believed 
deeply in the vital importance of expanding 
American. trade; that he felt as deeply about 
the urgency of securing his trade program 
as he did about the urgency of halting the 
Bricker amendment. 

On May 20 of this year, less than 2 months 
after the President had launched his trade 
program into the Congress with such over- 
tones of urgency and commitment, the 
White House released a letter to Charles H. 
Percy, president of the Bell & Howell Co., 
of Chicago, and chairman of a business group 
pledged to support the President’s program, 
in which the President said, “A simple l-year 
extension [of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act] will, of course, be required.” 

Thus in the brief span of less than 2 
months President Eisenhower sustained a 
bitter disappointment and disillusionment, 
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What happened between those dates can 
be reported. 

The President's foreign-trade proposals be- 
came the most controversial feature of his 
legislative program. 

The machinery of Congress refused to ac- 
commodate itself to such a controversial 
matter in a session which was overshadowed 
by the McCarthy-Army hearings and the on- 
rushing election campaign. 

The White House accepted the conclusion 
of the congressional leaders that it would be 
impossible to handle the trade program this 
year even though the President had said 
that “unless we are prepared to adopt the 
policies I have recommended to expand ex- 
port and import trade * * * we may fail in 
all.” 

It also can be reported that the conclu- 
sions finally accepted by the White House 
on May 20 had been anticipated by the Em- 
bassies of friendly and allied governments 
even before the President had sent his mes- 
sage to Congress on March 30, and that the 
anticipation by them of what happened in 
May is an important feature of the back- 
ground of the troubles which have evolved in 
the western alliance. 

During the year 1952 the Allies had come 
to the conclusion that outright American aid 
should, and of necessity would, come to an 
end. But the dollar gap would remain un- 
less something new were put in the place of 
“aid.” Out of this evolved the concept of 
“trade, not aid” which President Eisenhower 
supported during his election campaign and 
which his lieutenants promised to the Allied 
governments as the future economic cement 
of the alliance. 

During the year 1953 the Allied govern- 
ments began to plan their economic future 
on 8 basis of “trade, not aid.” But by De- 
cember they were hesitating because of grow- 
ing doubts that the new administration in 
Washington would be able to deliver the pro- 
gram. In January of this year, they already 
were making emergency provisions for a pos- 
sible nonfulfillment of the promise. In Feb- 
ruary they felt that their doubts had been 
confirmed by the nonunanimity of the Ran- 
dall Commission report. 

Tt is merely a fact that since February the 
alliance has grown weaker and less able to 
meet the strain of the Indochina crisis which 
suddenly was imposed upon it in April. 

No one ever has stated the importance of 
the trade program to the whole Eisenhower 
legislative program more eloquently than 
did the President himself when he said that 
“if we fail in our trade program we may fail 
in all.” The White House still hopes the 
program can be achieved in the year 1955; 
still believes that “for our security we require 
that our Allies become economically strong.” 

But while Washington defers the achieve- 
ment of this objective for another year, Mos- 
cow dangles Communist trade before the eyes 
of the Allies, and they are tempted to accept 
the risks of such trade out of what they re- 
gard increasingly as their necessity. They 
would vastly prefer trade with the United 
States. They may be forced to accept trade 
with Moscow and its dependencies as the 
alternative. 





Foreign Trade and the City of Milwaukee: 
An Interim Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
belief that it will prove of great interest 
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to the members of this House, I wish to 
commend to their attention the follow- 
ing interim report on a study conducted 
by the Library of Congress to determine 
the effect of foreign trade on the city of 
Milwaukee and its environs. 

The tentative findings outlined in the 
interim report suggest that foreign 
trade—and particularly foreign ex- 
ports—play an important role in the in- 
dustrial life of Milwaukee. 

These findings are subject to further 
adjustment and revision since the study 
has not been completed to date. There 
is still additional material which must be 
gathered, and further replies which are 
still expected from the industrialists in 
the Milwaukee area, before a more com- 
plete evaluation of the impact of for- 
eign trade on my city will be possible. 
Nevertheless, the interim report, fur- 
nished at my request, is both valuable 
and informative. 

I should like to mention at this point 
that this particular study was initiated 
at my request in March of this year by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library: of Congress. Dr. Howard S. 
Pijuet, senior specialist in international 
trade at the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, was placed in charge of this proj- 
ect. Assisted by Mr. Harold T. Lamar, 
of the Library of Congress staff, and with 
the help of the facilities of my office, Dr. 
Piquet proceeded with the preparation 
of a questionnaire which was sent to se- 
lected manufacturing firms in the Mil- 
waukee area. 

The questionnaire fs described in the 
interim report. It was mailed to the 
executives of approximately 250 manu- 
facturing firms in the Milwaukee area, 
representative of all types of industries 
in that vicinity, and employing upwards 
of 80 percent of the total number of 
workers in manufacturing. 

Prior to the preparation of the in- 
terim report, replies were received from 
150 firms, employing over 100,000 work- 
ers. Since that date, May 19, 1954, 11 
additional replies were received from 
firms employing a total of 7,000 workers. 
This splendid response and cooperation 
on the part of the industrialists in the 
Milwaukee area has been indeed heart- 
ening. Their continued assistance in 
this project will be of tremendous help 
in making possible a comprehensive 
evaluation of the impact of foreign trade 
on our city. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am at this point 
inserting the interim report on foreign 
trade and the city of Milwaukee: 

Inrerimm REPORT ON THE SURVEY FOREIGN 

‘TRADE AND THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 

This is an interim report on the study 
which is being made on foreign trade and 
the city of Milwaukee. This interim report 
is only a first-run analysis of the replies thus 
far received (May 19, 1954) to the question- 
naires sent out to selected manufacturing 
firms in the Milwaukee area. 

There are inherent difficulties in analyzing 
the impact of foreign trade on a particular 
region, especially a political subdivision. 
Three such difficulties are prominent in this 
particular study: (1) The city of Milwaukee 
is not a homogenous economic area; (2) 
companies manufacturing in Milwaukee 
have related operations in other parts of the 
country that have a bearing on their Mil- 
waukee operations; and (3) some firms have 
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an interest in both exports and the impact 
of competitive imports. At this point, the 
effects that such considerations might have 
on the final analysis of the impact of foreign 
trade on the city of Milwaukee are not clear. 

The letter that was sent to a selected list 
of firms in the Milwaukee area, explaining 
the study being made, asked the firms’ co. 
operation in answering the following ques. 
tions: 

1. What are the principal products pro- 
duced by your company? 

2. What was your annua! output of these 
principal products in 1953 (in value and in 
units of quantity, if possible) ? 

3. With which of your products do you re. 
gard imports as competitive? Which im- 
ports? 

4. Which of your products do you sell for 
export abroad (in vaiue and in units of 
quantity, if possible) ? 

5. Are any of the materials used by you 
imported from abroad? If you do not have 
this information will you please furnish us 
with a list of materials that go into your 
products? 

6. What is your total average empleyment? 

7. We shall appreciate any comment you 
may care to make regarding the significance 
of (a) exports and (b) imports to: (i) Your 
own company; (ii) the industry of which 
your company is a part; (iii) the city of 
Milwaukee. 

As of May 19, 1954, 150 firms had replied 
to the letters which were sent out request- 
ing information, These firms employ over 
100,000 workers or about two-thirds of the 
total number of workers in manufacturing 
in the Milwaukee area. The replies that 
have been received fall into five broad cata- 
gories. 

(1) Firms which replied that imports are 
competitive with their products and which 
have no interest in exports (15 firms—6,200 
workers). 

(2) Firms which replied that imports are 
competitive, and which also expressed inter- 
est in exports (41 firms—52,000 workers). 

(3) Firms exporting their products and 
which expressed the belief that imports are 
not competitive (37 firms—35,000 workers). 

(4) Firms not interested in exports and 
which do not regard imports as competitive 
with their products (48 firms—12,000 work- 
ers) .* 

1. Firms which replied that imports are 
competitive with their products and which 
have no interest in exports. 

Of the firms which replied to date, 15 fall 
into this category. These firms employ some 
6,200 workers. At this juncture the com- 
petitive impact of imports is difficult to 
ascertain. While some firms replied that 
imports are competitive with all their prod- 
ucts, other firms named only 1 or 2 instances 
where imports are competitive. Still other 
firms feel no competition from imports 
themselves, but expressed the belief that 
some of their customers were being harmed 
by import competition. 

2. Firms which replied that imports are 
competitive, and which also expressed inter- 
est in exports. 

This category includes 41 firms employing 
approximately 52,000 workers. Some firms 
reported import competition with regard to 
certain products, while, at the same time, 
expressing great interest in exports. Other 
firms are concerned with import competition 
and still others feel that competition in ex- 
port markets is becoming increasingly notice- 
able. Other firms did not appear to be too 
concerned about import competition but feel 
that existing trade barriers abroad make it 
more difficult to maintain export markets 
than previously. Until further ‘facts are 
developed it is impossible to tell where the 
balance of interests lies, as between import 





1Nine firms were written which replied 
that they no longer manufacture, or which 
have gone out of business. 
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competition and exports. Although some 
firms give the amount of their products that 
is exported, it is not yet possible, in most 
cases, to measure the quantitative impact 
of competitive imports. 

3. Firms exporting their products and 
which expressed the belief that imports are 
not competitive. 

There are 37 firms employing 35,000 workers 
which replied that they export but were 
not concerned with import competition. For 
some firms, export sales account for as high 
as 50 percent of their total sales, annually; 
powever, in a few cases export sales are not 
too significant. 

4. Firms not interested in exports and 
which do not consider imports competitive. 

There are some 48 firms employing ap- 
proximately 12,000 workers which appar- 
ently have little or no interest in either ex- 
ports or competitive imports. Many of these 
48 firms are the very small companies which 
would not normally be concerned with for- 
eign trade. There are three firms employ- 
ing over 1,000 workers which expressed a 
negative interest in either competitive im- 
ports or exports. 

SUMMARY 


Of the replies received to date (May 19, 
1954) the firms employing the greatest num- 
ber of workers (52,000) feel that they have 
a dual interest in foreign trade. ‘These 41 
firms are different in many respects. Some 
of them, although exporters, appear to be 
greatly concerned with competitive imports. 
On the other hand, some of these firms ex- 
port to a greater extent than firms which 
also export but have no fear for competitive 
imports. 

The group of firms employing the next 
largest number of employees (35,000) are 
the firms exporting. Most of these firms 
expressed a real interest in exports. 

The firms expressing concern over com- 
petitive imports (15 firms employing 6,200 
workers) does not as yet constitute a true 
picture of the manufacturers in Milwaukee 
which compete in the domestic market with 
imported products. While three of the larger 
firms (employing over 1,000) are concerned 
with import competition on a very limited 
number of products, other firms which export 
have competition from import on all the 
products they produce. 

As to the 48 firms employing 12,000 which 
expressed a negative interest in both exports 
and imports, it is clear in most cases that 
they are companies producing products sold 
entirely for the domestic market and which 
are not imported. However, a few of the 
larger firms do produce commodities con- 
sumed by companies exporting and/or com- 
peting with imports, and therefore, when 
further facts are brought to light, it will 
probably develop that these firms which ap- 
pear uninterested may well have a substan- 
tial interest in either competitive imports 
or exports or both. 





An Unselfish Life of Devotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple as they travel life’s highway gain 
recognition of their fellow man in the 
fields of art, politics, letters, and public 
Service, generally. There are others who 
with no hope or ambition to gain the 
favor of other people or to perpetuate 
themselves in the memory of man, but 
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motivated only by the teaching of the 
Master himself to serve mankind un- 
selfishly and devote their lives to their 
family and to God. 

Such a case in point is the beautiful, 
unselfish life of devotion being currently 
lived by Mrs. Luther Maples. Notwith- 
standing her devotion to her husband 
and her two splendid children, she finds 
time like the man “who lives by the side 
of the road” to be a friend to mankind. 
For a quarter of a century, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, this beautiful charac- 
ter has given unselfishly of her time to 
brightening the road of life of the vet- 
erans of this country. Mrs. Maples, be- 
cause of her retiring, modest, and unas- 
suming character, would be possibly the 
last person in the world to seek public 
recognition for her contribution to these 
heroes of our great country. Such ex- 
tended unselfish contribution, particu- 
larly to disabled veterans, however, could 
not go unpublicized. Therefore, as one 
who has admired and appreciated this 
truly great character for many years, I 
submit for the ConGREssIONAL Recorp the 
following tribute which appeared in the 
Gulfport-Biloxi Daily Herald a few days 
ago, not only as a tribute to her, but as 
a tribute to others throughout the coun- 
try who likewise recognize the duty 
which we owe those who have fought the 
country’s battles. The article follows: 

TTWENTY-FIVE- YEAR SERVICE RECOGNIZED FOR 
Mrs. LUTHER W. MAPLES 


(By Jimmie Bell) 


A Mississippi city woman, who is described 
by coworkers as “soft-spoken, lovable, and 
unassuming,” is quietly working the greatest 
miracle known to medical science—the mir- 
acle called occupational therapy, in which 
a patient may, completely on his own, regain 
the feeling of usefulness simply by being 
useful. 

She is Mrs. Luther Maples, and she has 
been teaching the veterans at Gulfport’s VA 
Hospital the art of usefulness 5 months every 
year for the past 25 years. Her record has 
grown to the point that she now works with 
close to 65 patients each year. 

The returns from the annual sales of pop- 
pies, which the public wears as a tribute to 
the men who offered their lives in service 
to the United States are largely due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Maples and her crew of work- 
ers at the Gulfport medical facility. 

For her 25 years’ service, the supervisor 
of the poppy-making project was honored 
with a surprise party Friday afternoon in 
the recreation annex of the VA hospital. 
It was to be a very simple occasion, Carl 
Fridlund, chief of special services, confided; 
the regular meeting of the VA volunteer 
service was to be a report by Mrs. Maples 
on how many poppies the men had made. 

But suddenly, her coworkers, including 
the hospital manager, officials, aides, and 
general personnel turned the business meet- 
ing into a tribute to Mrs. Maples and they 
brought out an iced cake with an appropriate 
arrangement of candles, one for each year 
of service. 

The story gets even better as it goes on: 

When the tributes had been paid and the 
kind words completed, Mrs. Maples’ report 
still outshone the festive portion of the 
gathering—for she told the group that her 
veterans had turned out no less than 177,100 
poppies since January. 

They had been shipped to Jackson earlier 
this month and distributed to auxiliary 
units and Legion posts of the State for sale 
May 29. 

Mrs. Maples calls it “one of the very best 
years in the history of poppy making, and a 
record that would not be possible without 
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the cooperation of the general personnel of 
the hospital. They have been splendid.” 

Dr. W. K. Freeman, hospital manager, pre- 
sented Mrs. Maples a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion certificate in recognition of outstand- 
ing service. Dr. Freeman called it a rare 
personal privilege. He said he felt “this is 
the first time in the history of the Veterans’ 
Administration a volunteer worker has de- 
voted such service over so long a period of 
time.” 

What Mrs. Maples does for the men who 
work in this project is an accomplishment 
with many benefits to many persons. One 
of them is the fact that the veterans are 
paid so much per poppy, enabling them to 
earn money for themselves, thanks to a fund 
handled by the State department of the 
American Legion. 

Another is that all proceeds from the sales 
are used to help the families of needy vet- 
erans. Therefore, the work the veterans at 
Gulfport perform in the annual project is of 
great importance to men, women, and chil- 
dren throughout Mississippi. 

Mrs. Maples is the wife of Judge Luther 
Maples, Harrison County court. She became 
interested in volunteering her time and serv- 
ices to the hospital in 1929 at the request of 
Mrs. C. 5S. Everetts, head of the State 
auxiliary. 

She has continued year after year in serv- 
ice to the hospital because, she related, “of 
the joy of seeing the therapy of this program 
in action with medical care and treatment 
in restoring men to health.” And the fact, 
she says, “that there is further joy in seeing 
men happy in the realization that, although 
disabled and hospitalized, they can still work 
and earn money.” 

Mrs. Maples says, “here is no estimating 
the value of poppy making.” Several work- 
ers are blind and many in wheelchairs, but 
there are no handicaps so far as Mrs. Maples 
is concerned. 

Thus guiding the war veterans back to 
good health, Mrs. Maples works with devo- 
tion, interest, and special attention for each 
patient as he first takes a tapered spool, 
fastens the petals, then curves the wire, and 
entirely by touch completes a poppy. One 
of her blind patients can turn out 1,000 
poppies “in just a few days,” Mrs. Maples 
relates. 

No matter how badly handicapped a pa- 
tient may be, Mrs. Maples finds a way for 
him to make poppies if he wishes to do so. 
Her men have manufactured a total of 
4,375,000 poppies at Gulfport in the quarter 
century of her service. 

“They take great pride in their work,” Dr. 
Freeman reported, “and feel a great sense 
of accomplishment in working toward the 
annual distribution and sales.” 

Mrs. Maples has her idea about the annual 
poppy day as well: “I wish the Legion posts 
and the auxiliary units could see our men 
working. They would, I am sure, order pop- 
pies as they have never ordered them before.” 

Neither the workers who distribute them 
nor the public who buys them can quite 
know the feeling of pride Mrs. Luther Maples 
experiences when a good report is turned in 
and she can share the news with the men 
who made her good work possible. 





Tariff Compromise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

Tarirr CoMPROMISE 


It is disappointing that pressure against 
the reciprocal trade policy has mounted so 
high in Congress. President Eisenhower now 
feels his best strategy is to fight for a year’s 
extension instead of the 3 years he originally 
asked. No doubt this is a realistic compro- 
mise. One-third of @ loaf is better than 
none. i 

Obviously the White House has sounded 
out prospects of its tariff reduction program 
in Congress and found the outlook dim. Mr. 
Eisenhower and his administration are dedi- 
cated to continuation of reciprocal trade 
pacts, as the only way to expand our own 
and world trade. Without increased foreign 
markets, our own economy is endangered 
and prosperity peaks will be scaled down. 

There is no economic mystery about this. 
As we ease off on military spending and other 
aid abroad, the American production plant 
will be left with capacities our own needs 
will not support. Continued prosperity de- 
mands foreign markets, and we will not have 
enough of them when our mutual assistance 
program slims down. This is as simple a fact 
as the law of supply and demand. 

But certain industries and groups, seeking 
to protect their own domestic markets, refuse 
to accept this elemental reality. They 
learned nothing from the trade debauch 
caused by the Hawley-Smoot Act, which 
walled out foreign commerce after World 
War I, and paved the way for the 1929 de- 
pression. They have organized powerfully 
and flooded the mails with tariff publicity. 
The free trade groups have also organized, 
but confront a richly endowed high-tariff 
campaign, plus the traditional tariff policy 
of the GOP Old Guard. 

Enemies of freer trade and essential world 
markets have balked the administration's 
pian for a 3-year extension with provision 
for new gradual cuts in duties. They must 
not be permitted to defeat at least a year's 
extension. That would be not only economic 
isolationism, hampering to foreign policy; it 
would ultimately prove prosperity’s blind 
defeat. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of the 
testimony of Frederick B. Exner, M. D., 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
2341, a bill to prohibit the fluoridation 
of public drinking water: 

ARTIFICIAL FLUORIDATION OF PUBLIC WATER 
SUPPLIES 

I am Frederick B. Exner, M. D. (Minnesota, 
1927), FACR (Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Radiology). I am something of a 
jack-of-all-trades. My father was professor 
of chemistry at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., for many years, and I practically 
grew up in a chemistry laboratory. 

I was graduated from Carleton (B. A. 
1921), with two majors, mathematics and 
chemistry. I took post-graduate work there 


in organic chemistry in the summer of 
1923. 
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I taught chemistry and physics at Fari- 
bault, Minn., from 1921 to 1923. 

While in medical school, I took an extra 
summer quarter, and took elective work in 
pathology and physical chemistry; and also 
did some special work on statistical studies 
of growth with Richard Scammon, one of 
the pioneers in biometrics. 

From 1930 to 1933, I took post-graduate 
work (combined with teaching) in radiology 
and pathology, at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since that time-I have engaged in the 
private practice of radiology, including 
dental X-ray, mostly in Seattle. 

While at Minnesota, I did pioneer work 
(1931-33) on mass X-ray case-finding of 
tuberculosis. My latest paper on the subject 
was published in July 1952. I was twice 
president of the local Antituberculosis 
League (Christmas seals), was for more than 
10 years a consultant to the State depart- 
ment of health, and have been on the med- 
ical advisory committee of the State de- 
partment of vocational rehabilitation. I in- 
clude these facts because it has been mali- 
ciously stated that-I am opposed to every- 
thing aimed toward the public good. 

I am a member of the house of delegates 
of Washington State Medical Association, 
have been 4 times president of the State 
radiological society, 6 times secretary of the 
Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, am councilor for Washington for 
the American College of Radiology, and a 
member of its commission on legislation and 
public policy. I am a member of the fac- 
ulty of our medical school (medical ethics 
and economics). 

I speak here strictly as an individual, ex- 
pressing my own opinions. The medical 
school particularly, wants it expressly un- 
derstood that it has no official opinions on 
the subject of fluoridation. 

I’ve been asked to tell you why you should 
not put fluoride in your water supply. Nor 
should you add anything that will degrade 
its purity. 

In the first place, it is morally wrong. 
Willful adulteration of public water sup- 
plies is a crime, and you are morally guilty 
of that crime when you vote to put fluoride 
in the city water. 

No place is habitable without drinking 
water. The inhabitants of a modern city 
depend on a common supply, and each has 
equal stake in its purity. Each has a right 
to get water from his tap, not medicine, or 
soup. 

You may add anything you like to your 
water. Your neighbors may do the same. 
But neither can abrogate the other’s right 
to have water in the tap. 

What is more, right to determine what 
shail be done to one’s own body is probably 
the most fundamental of those personal 
rights our Constitution was designed to pro- 
tect. Such rights cannot be denied except 
when their exercise presents a clear and 
Present danger to the equally important 
rights of others. This may conceivably oc- 
cur where there is communicable disease, 
but tooth decay is not contagious. 

But morals are no longer fashionable; the 
law is whatever the courts say, and the Con- 
stitution has been reinterpreted to give Fed- 
eral bureaucrats police power within the 
States. So perhaps I should give you addi- 
tional reasons—hard-boiled, cold-blooded, 
practical, selfish reasons, based on the prim- 
itive instinct of self-preservation. 

But let's clear up an important point that 
the fluoridizers have done their best to con- 
fuse. They try to tell you that chlorination 
and fluoridation of water are alike, and 
equally justifiable. 

This simply is not true, and they know it, 
as I shall prove shortly. So let’s get clear 
what the difference is and why one is right 
and the other wrong. 

Pure water is hard to come by, and in 
some places the only feasible supply is pretty 
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bad. Now, some impurities are merely dis. 
agreeable, but typhoid germs are deadly. m 
times past they killed people by the thou. 
sands. The germs can be destroyed, how. 
ever, by putting in the water tiny amounts 
of chlorine which are believed *o be harm. 
less. In any case, it is less to be feared than 
typhoid germs. Moreover, it can be removeq 
from the water by a few moments’ boiling 
(something, by the way, that you can’t do 
to fluoride). 

The purpose of adding chlorine, then, is 
to destroy more harmful impurities already 
present in the water. The purpose of fiuo- 
ride, on the other hand, is to act on, ang 
alter, the body of the person who drinks the 
water. 

You have been promised that artificially 
fluoridated water will so change your chil- 
dren’s bodies that their teeth will be less 
apt to decay. You have also been promiseq 
that it cannot harm either them or you. 
Both promises are false, as we shall see, but 
let’s take one thing at a time. 

The drive to fluoridate your water comes 
from a small group in the United States 
Public Health Service. In the past 15 years 
they have spent thousands of hours that 
should have been spent on their jobs, and 
several million dollars of tax money, on a 
long-range propaganda campaign aimed at 
putting fluoride in the water of every city, 
including yours, which does not already have 
too much naturally. 

On October 17, 1950, F. J. Maier, of the 
PHS, addressed the southwest section of the 
American Water Works Association. His re- 
marks have been reprinted with tax money 
and are distributed free on request by the 
Public Health Service. (I advise that you 
get one and read it carefully.) 

I now quote: “Some of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the improvement of 
public health have been made through the 
application of procedures designed to remove 
from drinking water substances injurious 
to health. Conversely, the discovery of the 
role of optimum amounts of fluorides in 
water has led to the concept that the treat- 
ment of drinking water might include the 
addition of specific substances to prevent 
disease.” 

Here is proof enough that the Public 
Health people do know the difference be- 
tween chlorination and fluoridation, and 
that their attempts to confuse you are de- 
liberate; that they are aware that fluorida- 
tion introduces a new principle of public. 
health function; and that they plan to ex- 
tend its applicafion as soon as the precedent 
has been established. 

Here are grounds for deep concern. These 
are no ordinary busybodies. They are high 
Government officials, with tremendous arbi- 
trary power over your life and mine. And 
if this new principle becomes established, 
their present powers will be increased be- 
yond measure. 


Once you accept the idea of adding drugs 
to the water, what do you add next? Where 
do you draw the line? Who decides? How 
do you make the decision stick? My 
friends, such powers cannot safely be en- 
trusted to anyone. The time to call & 
screeching halt is now. 

Now, why would people want to put poison 
in their water? The answer is that they 
wouldn’t—and don’t. Almost every time 
the voters have been asked, they have an 
swered an emphatic “no.” 

Almost without exception, where water is 
artificially fluoridated it has been done by 
the city council without the people's con- 
sent, and often without notice. And when 
it injures children’s teeth—as it certainly 
will—there will be no recourse for children 
or parents. The city cannot be held liable 
unless there was negligence. 

Now, aldermen as a class are not evil men, 
intent on doing their neighbors in. Th¢ 
councils were “had.” They were duped by ¢%- 
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perts, people they trusted. Some were ex- 
perts at humbug (or their stooges). Others 
were respectable experts on other things who 
pad themselves been fooled. 

Now, few people know much about fluo- 
rine, but most who do have been tricked 
jnto thinking that the effects of fluoride, 
poth good and bad, depend on how much is 
in the water. 

The most ordinary common sense will 
tell you that this simply can’t be true. It 
might be if the fluoride worked on the teeth 
by contact, but it doesn’t. When you want 
it to do that, you use it 20,000 times as strong 
and are careful not to swallow any. (Even 
then, it is not too effective.) 

Fluoride that you drink must be taken 
into the blood and carried to the tooth buds, 
and the tooth bud has no way of knowing 
now much water accompanied the fluoride 
to the stomach, 

Even experts know, when they stop to 
think, that if you put 1 grain of fluoride in 
1 barrel of water, and 3 grains in another, 3 
glasses from the first barrel will carry the 
same amount of fluoride as one from the 
second. But experts, like other folks, don’t 
always stop to think. 

And even an expert should know that dif- 
ferent children drink different amounts of 
water—not just little differences, tremen- 
dous differences. One child will drink many 
times as much water as another, and get 
manyfold the dose of fluoride. 

Now, Hitler taught that if you keep repeat- 
ing a lie that is big enough, people will soon 
believe it in preference to truth. 

The public healthers used Hitler’s method 
to put over two honeys: (a) That the effect 
of fluoride depends on its concentration in 
the water; and (b) that one part per million 
is magic—that it will reduce tooth decay by 
65 percent (whatever that means), and can 
harm no one, 

And you can chalk one up for Mr. Hitler. 
His method worked like a dream. They wrote 
over a hundred pseudoscientific articles, and 
made hundreds of speeches, endlessly re- 
peating these two lies—till I think they al- 
most believed them. At first they were lim- 
ited to quoting each other, but soon they 
could quote any number of people who, of 
course, were merely quoting them. 

Now, fluoride may eventually be proved 
useful as a drug, in controlled dosage. When 
put in the water, however, it is and will al- 
ways be just plain poison. There, dosage 
cannot be controlled because it is tied to 
water consumption which is wholly unre- 
lated to need for the drug. If some chil- 
dren happen to get a correct amount, others 
must get far too much or far too little. 

And fluorides are poisonous. The United 
States Dispensatory says, “Flourides are 
violent poisons to all living tissue.” Sodium 
fluoride is commonly used to poison rats and 
roaches. Cryolite, a much less deadly fluo- 
tide, is used as insecticide on fruit trees. 

Now, ne one believes that with only one 
part of flourine in each million. parts of 
water, anyone can drink enough to kill him 
dead on the spot. But that doesn’t mean, 
either, that it can’t hurt you. And, when 
added to what you get from other sources, it 
frequently just makes the difference between 
safety and disaster. 

Many jobs involve exposure to fluoride, and 
if it is job where you work hard, sweat a lot, 
and drink a lot, the added fluoride in your 
—— water can kill you—slowly but 
surely, 

The Government sets rigid requirements 
for removal of spray residues from fruit. 
It requires the grower to spend hard-earned 
cash to protect you from tiny traces of flu- 
oride. And all the time, another branch of 
the same Government is spending millions of 
tax dollars (your money and his), to put a 
far more deadly form of the same poison in 
your drinking water. 

Now, opinions differ as to what traces of 
fluoride can do, but all agree that they do 
damage teeth, and that the damage is se- 
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rious. It can be far worse than the worst- 
neglected decay. So let’s not get sidetracked 
on fruitless arguments about what happens 
to other parts of the body. After all, the 
alleged purpose is to protect the teeth. 

H. Trendley Dean, archpriest of fiuorida- 
tion, has said, “It is obvious that whatever 
effect the waters with relatively high fluo- 
ride content (over 2.0 p. p. m. of F) have 
on dental caries is largely one of academic 
interest, the resultant permanent disfigure- 
ment of many of the users far outweighs any 
advantage that might accrue from the stand- 
point of partial control of dental caries.” 

But the same holds true at any other flu- 
oride level, since tooth damage depends on 
the dose of fluoride, not the concentration. 
We know it is true at 0.2 p. p. m. (a mere 
one-fifth of the amount they want to put in 
your water) because that is the amount in 
the only water supply on the island of Tris- 
tan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic. 

Yet 60 percent of the young people had 
teeth disfigured by fluoride, and damage was 
obvious enough to be revealed by the first 
smile. (And any who thinks that is unim- 
portant should have such teeth.) 

Moreover, 2 percent of the people old 
enough to have permanent teeth had them 
not just disfigured, but actually deformed, 
by fluoride. 

Now the public healthers know all this, and 
get around it by saying that the damage was 
done by food, not by water. Of course, the 
only honest answer is that it was the combi- 
nation—but they don’t go in much for hon- 
est answers. 

By official definition, if your teeth were 
damaged where the water contains more 
than one part per million of fluoride, the 
water caused it, but if there was less than 
one part of fluoride in each million parts of 
water, the fluoride in the water has nothing 
to do with it. But, of course, your teeth 
don’t know that. 

Back in the 1930's, 1.0 p. p. m. was selected 
as the minimum threshold of endemic den- 
tal fluorosis in the hope that it would not 
damage the teeth of more than about 10 per- 
cent of children. The public healthers 
agreed that damage to less than 10 percent 
of children was not objectionable and had 
no public health significance. And, by the 
way, questionable damage did not count. 
It had to be unmistakable. 

The Public Health Service has since 
learned that it made a bum guess, and that 
far more than 10 percent will show up in- 
jured. It has, therefore done two things 
while continuing to chant the old lies be- 
tween times. 

After years of preaching that the amount 
you drink isn’t really important, it now sug- 
gests that where climate leads to heavy water 
consumption, less fluoride should be put in 
the water. 

And, secondly, the definition of objection- 
able fluorosis has been scaled upward. Flu- 
oride is no longer objectionable unless 15 to 
20 percent of children are damaged. And 
this is the thin ice between the health officers 
and perjury when they testify under oath 
that fluorides in the amount of one part per 
million will not cause objectionable fluorisis. 

Those who now control the Public Health 
Service think nothing of sacrificing up to 20 
percent of our children if by so doing they 
can increase their already tremendous power. 
My friends, as I said before. the time to call 
a halt is now. Don’t let them put fluoride 
in your water supply. I thank you. 

F. B. Exner, M. D., 
Fellow of the American College of 
Radiology. 
SEATTLE, WasH. 





1Lecturer on medical ethics, economics, 
and public relations, University of Washing- 
ton School of Medicine; coucilor for State 
of Washington, and member of commission 
on legislation and public policy, of American 
College of Radiology; former secretary, Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Sur- 
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New Look at Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News on May 24, 1954. The editorial re- 
fers to House Resolution 548, which has 
for its purpose the initiation of a United 
States policy for the divorcement of 
China from the Soviet objective of world 
communism: 

New Loox at Rep CHINA 


Chou Bn-lai observed what he considered 
Red China’s arrival in the international big 
time at Geneva with a vituperative opening 
speech demanding that all foreign forces get 
out of Asia. What it is assumed he meant 
was that all Americans, British, and French 
in that part of the world should pack and go 
home. Not Russians. He carefully refrained 
from any mention of Soviet armed troops 
which occupy the ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur at a tip of Manchuria across the 
Yellow Sea from Korea. 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945 the Allies 
yielded—among many things—to the Soviet 
Union’s demands for independence of Outer 
Mongolia, internationalization of Dairen, and 
the leasing of Port Arthur as a Russian naval 
base. The forces of the U. S. S. R. still are 
there. 

Representative JoHNn R. PILuion, of Buffalo, 
called these facts to the attention of Con- 
gress in an address on the House floor last 
week in introducing a resolution calling upon 
the United States delegations to the United 
Nations and the Geneva Conference to ask 
collective action against “these violations of 
the Soviet Union of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of China and other Asiatic 
peoples.” 

He predicted that “it is inevitable that (the 
present rulers of China), failing to dissociate 
China from Soviet policy, will be replaced by 
more farsighted Chinese leaders from within 
or without China.” Eventually, he said they 
will be replaced by leaders who will regain 
China the territory, sovereignty, and sphere 
of economy lost to the Soviet Union. As 
grounds for his belief, Mr. Pu.ton asked, 
“Where are the former leaders of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria who delivered these 
peoples to Soviet slavery? Is there any 
ground to believe that the fate of the Chinese 
leaders would be less inglorious?” 


The Buffalo Congressman declared that 
China is a Kremlin dupe being bled white 
in aggressive adventures which react to the 
profit of Soviet Russia and will eventually 
lead to one supreme Communist dictator- 
ship—that of Moscow. 

He pointed to “the progressive shift of the 
Soviet population and industry eastward” 
and added that the movement has slowly but 
surely absorbed the territories and monopo- 
lized the economy in an ever-narrowing cir- 
cle. around China. These pressures have 
robbed China of her natural areas of ex- 
pansion and economic development. 

“The Soviet policy of world totalitarian 
dictatorship by Moscow remains unalterable. 
China is both a pawn and an obstruction to 
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this purpose,” Mr. Pruuron said. It is China's 
embroilment with the free nations that 
serves ideally the double purpose of weaken- 
ing both China and the free world so that 
the Soviet can extend its rule at minimum 
cost over both China and the free nations, he 
declared. 

The pillion resolution also asks that the 
people of the United States reaffirm their 
traditional friendship with the people of 
China and declare that they will view sym- 
pathetically any measures the Chinese peo- 
ple take to regain territories lost by virtue 
of Russian violations of their sovereignty— 
and regard, presumably, any attempt to get 
rid of their present leaders in the same light. 
It is most certainly no mistake for this coun- 
try to consider possible support for China in 
any affort she may wish to make to free her- 
self from dependence upon the Soviet, in 
the opinion of Mr. PILLION. 

There can be no doubt whatever that China 
lost some of her richest territories, sovereign- 
ty over parts of her land and even property 
through aggression by the Soviet Union— 
aggression and seizure no less to be identified 
and condemned than that accomplished by a 
shooting war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OFr ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
disclosures of certain irregularities that 
have occurred in the past in connection 
with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion are creating alarm in the building 
and home improvement industries. I 
have been familiar with the program 
since 1936. Unless one has been close to 
the operation of FHA it is practically 
impossible to understand all of the rami- 
fications. It has been an important 
factor in the national economy and it 
would be a very serious matter if it were 
to be discontinued or so regulated as to 
become inoperative. 

The title I plan has offered a sound 
program of consumer lending and has 
been serving the hitherto largely un- 
served millions of Americans who have 
needed repair and improvements to their 
property. There is a serious housing 
shortage in our country today. There 
are literally millions of homes that need 
improving and repair. The title I pro- 
gram offers a simple and sound method 
of financing through which conscien- 
tious lenders, home improvement deal- 
ers, manufacturers and consumers have 
mutually benefited. 

Even though there is a vast backlog 
of savings accounts, the American habit 
of installment buying is a vigorous 
stimulant to business. There is every 
indication that a large proportion of re- 
pair and home modernization will con- 
tinue to be financed through the exten- 
sion of credit. 

The FHA title I program has made it 
possible for a number of banks who pre- 
viously were not able to extend home 
improvement credit to do so, especially 
commercial banks and Federal savings 
and loan associations. These organiza- 
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tions were not allowed by law to make 
loans on FHA terms prior to the advent 
of the FHA title I plan. Many States 
passed special enabling legislation to 
permit this kind of lending if insured 
under the title I program. 

Many banks have found FHA insured 
paper attractive as it is a very liquid 
asset highly approved by bank examin- 
ers and the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
has afforded them a way of increasing 
their business and broadening their serv- 
ice. It has attracted many new cus- 
tomers to their banks. From the ob- 
servations I have made it has been well 
demonstrated that where reasonable 
credit judgment is exercised, the finan- 
cial institution is virtually insured 
against 100 percent loss even though the 
present program provides for insurance 
of only 10 percent of the outstanding 
balances of accounts financed on the 
title I program. 

Many of the present complaints with 
the FHA title I program are occasioned 
by the fact that good faith on the part 
of certain dealers and borrowers was not 
exercised and the failure of certain lend- 
ing institutions to do a real policing job 
with respect to dealer malpractices. 

In my opinion, there are sufficient reg- 
ulations in force to preperly police the 
title I program, however, one of the 
major problems has been on the part of 
certain lending institutions who failed 
to properly administer the rules and reg- 
ulations and use due caution in the pur- 
chasing of paper, particulariy in thor- 
oughly investigating and properly ap- 
praising the integrity of the retail ven- 
dor. I know, as do so many others, the 
manner in which some customers have 
been abused in the past and I am fully 
aware that some unscrupulous compan- 
ies have permitted the padding of trans- 
actions with the customer paying an ex- 
cess of list prices and the retail company 
dividing this “pack” with salesmen ob- 
taining it. Unquestionably, many of 
these transactions were financed by lend- 
ing institutions carrying FHA title I loan 
insurance, thus in a very intangible way 
FHA might be termed responsible. In 
the past on various occasions, at an op- 
portune time, I have pointed out to vari- 
ous bankers the hazards and fallacies of 
purchasing paper from unethical dealers 
with little or no tangible assets and back- 
ground of a shady character. Many of 
these warnings went unheeded with an 
unfavorable result to the bank and the 
customer. In spite of the vast amount 
of unfavorable publicity in connection 
with the title I program, it is my opinion 
that the abuses of the program are in a 
major part of a nature that can be easily 
corrected and small in proportion to the 
overall activity of title I. A recent sur- 
vey of the banks in the large cities indi- 
cated very strongly that the abuses of the 
program were small in proportion to the 
activity generated in the area surveyed. 

Some dealers have obtained comple- 
tion certificates prior to the completion 
of a job and then have failed to com- 
plete the job to the customer’s satisfac- 
tion and went ahead and discounted the 
deal with a lending institution. In view 
of the fact that the customer had signed 


& completion certificate, the lending in- 
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stitution forced the customer to pay in 
spite of the fact that the job was not 
completed, using the argument that the 
customer had participated in perpetrat- 
ing “fraud” on the bank by certifying 
that the job was completed when it was 
not. Some dealers have represented to 
an unsuspecting customer that his in- 
stallation of an improvement was to be 
used as a “model home” and that the 
customer would receive a commission on 
all jobs sold as a result of the use of his 
home as a “model home.” Such com- 
missions never materialized and the cus- 
tomer was forced to pay by the lending 
institution without the benefit of the 
commissions which he was led to believe 
he would receive in connection with his 
purchase. Everything possible should be 
done to correct such abuses as these. 

Many banks years ago realized that 
they could not follow in the footsteps of 
certain lending organizations who were 
purchasing questionable FHA paper and 
limited their operations to good dealers 
and sound borrowers. They thought 
that any long-range thinking must be 
based on sound principles rather than 
temporary advahtages and have done 
their best to avoid fly-by-night operators, 
FHA itself, in my opinion, has done a 
conscientious and admirable job. While 
I do not have the figures available, it is 
my understanding from reliable sources 
that it has produced millions of dollars 
in profit for the Government. FHA 
itself only enforces such restrictions and 
promulgates such regulations as it must 
to administer properly the law under 
which it operates. Early in 1953, at the 
suggestion of the Commissioner, a title I 
advisory committee was made up of rep- 
resentative principal bankers from San 
Francisco, Memphis, Detroit, New York, 
St. Paul, Louisville, and Chicago, was 
formed to assist in recommending cer- 
tain regulations to eliminate and mini- 
mize irregularities which had come to 
the attention of various officials. As a 
result of the recommendations of this 
advisory committee, the FHA title I Com- 
missioner instituted certain regulations 
which became effective December 1, 1953. 
In essence, the new regulations provided: 

(A) That a dealer would assume full 
responsibility for the title I activity of 
all of his personnel; that ethical and 
proper selling practices would be fol- 
lowed, and that immediate attention 
would be given to all complaints involv- 
ing materials, workmanship, or sales 
representation. A signed statement to 
this effect had to be filed with the finan- 
cial institution discounting his paper 
along with an application from the 
dealer which set forth his background 
and financial condition. 

This regulation was made a part of 
the United States Criminal Code and 
provided for a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
2 years or both. 

(B) The dealer’s completion certifi- 
cate was revised to include the follow- 
ing certification: 

First, the above work or materials 
constitute the entire consideration for 
which this loan is made; second, a copy 
of the contract or sales agreement has 
been delivered to the borrower and the 
above financial institution; third, this 
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contract comtains the whole agreement 
with the borrower; fourth, the borrower 
has not been given or promised a cash 
payment or rebate nor has it been repre- 
sented to the borrower that he will re- 
ceive a cash bonus or commission on 
future sales as an inducement for the 
consummation of this transaction ; fifth, 
the work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted or materials delivered; sixth, the 
above certificate was signed by the bor- 
rower after such completion or delivery ; 
seventh, the signatures hereon and on 
the note are genuine; eighth, all bills 
for labor or Materials have been or will 
be paid. 

If any of the above representations 
prove incorrect, the undersigned agrees 
to promptly repurchase the note from 
the financial institution or from the 
FHA as the case may be. 

(C) The customer-completion certifi- 
cate was also revised to include the fol- 
lowing certifications: 

I (we) certify that I (we) have not been 
given or promised a cash payment or rebate 
nor has it been represented to me (us) that 
I (we) will receive a cash bonus or commis- 
sion on future sales as an inducement for 
the consummation of this transaction. I 
(we) understand that the selection of the 
dealer and the acceptance of the materials 
used and the work performed is my (our) 
responsibility and that neither the FHA nor 
the financial institution guarantees the ma- 
terial or the workmanship or inspects the 
work performed. 


(D) The bank was required to mail to 
the borrower or personally deliver to the 
borrower written notice of approval of 
the application for credit on a form ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. Such no- 
tice shall be directed to the borrower 
prior to disbursement of the loan and in 
no event less than 6 calendar days prior 
to such disbursement. 

There is one further regulation which 
I would recommend in the interest of 
better control of the program and that is 
that a lending institution be limited to 
its own county and adjacent counties in 
the purchasing of paper as a bank op- 
erating too far from its base cannot 
properly investigate credit applications 
as it is not intimately acquainted with 
the local conditions and neighborhoods 
and’cannot maintain the necessary col- 
lection follow-up in areas more than a 
day’s distance away. Should the FHA 
limit their insurance to 85 or 90 percent 
of the total loan this requirement would 
have the effect of putting on the bankers 
some of the burden of making certain 
that loans are worthwhile and that an 
effective collection job is done. This 
would provide an incentive for a bank to 
e a conscientious job in handling title I 
oans, 


From a dealers standpoint, the FHA 
title I program has provided financing in 
areas where it would not be available to 
the consumer if FHA was not participat- 
ing in the financing. Certain areas 
Would be virtually blacked out if it were 
hot for title I as a number of the smaller 
banks are so situated as to be unable to 
finance without the title I program. The 
teserve for losses in individual banks is 
such that without the FHA program the 
bank would not find it profitable to 
handle consumer credit loans. Their re- 
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serves are so high that the reserve set 
up for consumer credit activity would be 
taxed to a point where the operation 
would be unprofitable. In my opinion, 
the title I program in effect takes the 
resources of one part of the country to 
develop other parts of the country where 
financial resources are limited or not 
made available to consumers in this type 
of activity. 

The title I program has been a stabiliz- 
ing factor insofar as interest rates are 
concerned. In areas where title I is not 
available consumers have been denied 
the privilege, in many instances, of fi- 
nancing their home improvements on a 
resonable program at reasonable interest 
rates. Some banks who do not have the 


‘title I plan charge as much as $9 per 


hundred per year to handle loans for 
home improvement and limit the period 
of repayment to as little as 18 months. 

It seems to me that the Congress has 
gone investigation slaphappy. We can- 
not legislate people into being ethical. 
We can only pass laws to penalize those 
who are not. 

I cannot speak as an authority on all 
other phases included inthe FHA. Ican 
only speak as such on title I. 

Under existing law cases of fraud and 
misrepresentation can be turned over to 
the Justice Department for prosecution. 

For the sake of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who want and are deserving of a 
better place in which to live let us hope 
that the other body in its wisdom will 
soon have the housing bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives ready. 





National Conference of Americans of 
Slovak Descent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 I had the pleasure of attending an 
informal dinner of the national confer- 
ence of Americans of Slovak descent at 
the Washington Hotel, in company with 
some 25 other Members of the House and 
4 or 5 Senators. 


This meeting was unusually interest- 
ing to me since one of the principal 
activities of the Slovaks—the Jednota 
Printery—is in my district. Mr. Philip 
A. Hrobak is its superintendent and was 
the principal speaker at the dinner. I 
am sure the remarks he made will be 
interesting to all of you, as they describe 
the Czechoslovak situation as it exists 
today, even behind the Iron Curtain. 

Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include Mr. Hrobak’s talk, as follows: 
Appress or Puiu A. Hropak, PRESIDENT oF 

THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, DELIVERED 

AT THE INFORMAL DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF SLOVAK DE- 

SCENT, WASHINGTON HOTEL, May 24, 1954 

As citizens of the United States of America, 
we firmly hold to the belief that all nations 
without exception have the inherent, God- 
given right to freedom and independence, 
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the right to establish their own political 
state, and to freely elect a government of 
their own choice. 

On March 14, 1939, after over 10 centuries 
of alien domination, the Slovak nation exer- 
cised its inherent right when its duly elected 
representatives in the Bratislava Assembly of 
autonomous Slovakia proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the land the Slovaks had occu- 
pied for 1,500 years and established the 
Republic of Slovakia. Of course, certain 
people in America present this historical fact 
in a false light and attempt to debase and 
vilify everything connected with it. But the 
utterly simple historical truth is that the 
Slovak Assembly unanimously declared the 
land of the Slovaks an independent republic. 

Independent Slovakia, the dream of Slovak 
generations, did become a reality and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the Slovak people, 
even though it was short lived (1939-45), 
and it is significant even today that the 
Slovak Republic was recognized by 27 coun- 
tries, including France, Great Britain, Japan, 
and even the Soviet Union. Naturally the 
enemies of Slovak freedom and independ- 
ence, the exploiters of the Slovak nation, 
furiously opposed the independence of Slo- 
vakia. 

Raving over the circumstances under 
which the Slovaks gained their independ- 
ence, the followers of Dr. Edward Benes—the 
so-called Benes Czechs (Socialists) and 
Czechoslovaks (Slovak Judases in the pay 
of the Benes Czechs)—smeared and cru- 
cified true Slovak patriots who dared to 
speak up for what their nation was right- 
fully entitled to. But no matter what the 
circumstances under which the nation we 
are descended from gained its independence, 
we as Americans declare unequivocally that 
the Republic of Slovakia should not have 
been destroyed against the will of the Slovak 
nation. 


By what law of God or man was indepen- 
dent Slovakia destroyed? Its wanton de- 
struction cannot be reconciled with our po- 
litical beliefs; it was contrary to all Chris- 
tian and democratic principles; in short, the 
destruction of Slovakia in 1945 was criminal. 
And the eternal shame of it all is that Slo- 
vakia was destroyed by the victorious United 
Nations under the guise of liberation. 

The present terrible plight of the Slovak 
nation, like that of the other nations of 
central Europe which had been “liberated” in 
1945, can be traced to the blundering, un- 
democratic policy pursued and the secret 
agreements negotiated in the name of expe- 
diency by men in democratic governments. 
We are all, therefore, responsible, more or 
less, for the Red enslavement of the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain and the inhumani- 
ties suffered by them. Definitely, we should 
do something about it. Let us at least be 
honest with ourselves and the rest of the 
world and admit that it was morally wrong 
and contrary to every democratic and Chris- 
tian principle to surrender the Slovak nation 
and the other nations of central and eastern 
Europe to the ruthless men of the Kremlin. 
Then, let us repudiate the treaties and secret 
agreements by which these nations were en- 
slaved by the U. S. S. R. and immediately 
proceed in earnest with the task of real liber- 
ation of all nations from all tyranny. 

The struggle against tyranny is nothing 
new to the Slovaks. The history of the 
Slovak nation is a history of thraidom and 
exploitation. For over 10 centuries the 
Slovak nation, one of the oldest Christian 
nations in central Europe, has been but a 
pawn in the hands of alien rulers. Its free- 
dom, security, economy, and territorial in- 
tegrity have always been determined by for- 
eigners. The Slovaks have suffered longer 
under alien domination than any other na- 
tion of Europe. No other nation has been 
so thoroughly misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, degraded, maligned, and vilified, 
even by the very people who claimed to 
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represent it and protect its national inter- 
ests, by men who professed to be and were 
glorified as the very epitome of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Many of us believed, as did many Slovaks 
at home, that the trials and tribulations 
of the Slovak nation were ended and its 
national existence safeguarded with the es- 
tablishment of the Czechoslovak Republic in 
1918, which the Slovaks and the Czechs were 
supposed to govern as equal partners and in 
which the Czechs were to be masters of their 
own household and the Slovaks were to enjoy 
states’ rights according to the principle of 
self-determination. But we were mistaken, 
badly mistaken. We did not see the job 
through; Czechoslovakia was not set up as 
a federation. It soon became evident that 
the Prague Government, headed by T. G. 
Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes, did not re- 
gard the Slovaks as equal partners, but only 
as a colony to be exploited by the Czechs. 
The Slovaks soon realized that Czecho- 
slovakio simply meant an exchange of rulers; 
they were rid of the Magyar tyrant, only to 
be placed under the Czech despot, who also 
sought to destroy them eventually as a na- 
tion. They protested, but in vain. Andrew 
Hlinka, champion of Slovak freedom, went 
to Paris to attend the Peace Conference in 
1919, but was promptly arrested by the 
French police, at the instigation of Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, and ordered out of France. For 
this the Prague Government later had Hlinka 
Jailed. 

The Slovaks, however, outlived the tyranny 
of the past and today are determined to out- 
live the present scourge of Czecho-Commu- 
nist terror and violence and to continue in 
their march to complete political freedom 
and independence. But what after commu- 
nism? Shall the Slovaks be surrendered to 
another tyrant? Are they willing to be ex- 
ploited by another form of Czechoslovakia? 
Certainly not. The Slovaks want only what 
rightfully belongs to them—no more, no 
less. They want the United States of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free world to recog- 
nize and respect their inherent right to free- 
dom and independence. 

The Slovaks, however—despite the many 
bitter memories of injustices suffered from 
ruling groups of neighboring nations, some 
of which blatantly claimed to be exemplary 
democracies—are fully aware of the fact that 
a free Ukraine, a free Poland, Bohemia, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, and even a free Rus- 
sia are also necessary to form a better, free, 
and more just order in Europe. The Slovaks 
well know that the struggle for freedom and 
independence cannot and must not be waged 
in isolation, that the goal of liberation from 
Communist tyranny and all foreign domina- 
tion must be the unified aim of all enslaved 
nations and of all friends of all the oppressed 
peoples. 

It is a matter of record that the Slovak 
Nation fought communism, the implacable 
foe of all free countries, in and out of season. 
Americans of Slovak descent can proudly 
stress the fact that their forefathers fought 
the plague of materialistic communism con- 
sistently and resolutely for over a hundred 
years. Slovak history tells us that Louis 
Stur, champion of Slovak freedom, repudi- 
ated the godless philosophy of Marx in 1849; 
at its very first session, in 1905, the political 
party of Andrew Hlinka, the Slovak Populist 
Party, did not hesitate to condemn commu- 
nism; 14 years later, in 1919, Gen. Milan R. 
Stefanik, Slovak hero of World War I and 
one of the founders of Czechoslovakia, 
warned T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes 
to make no compromises with Bolshevism; 
finally, Dr. Joseph Tiso, the first president 
of the Slovak Republic, appealed to his peo- 
ple to persevere in its fight against the dread 
plague of communism even as he was being 
led to his death on the gallows by order of 
the Communist-dominated National Front 
Government of Dr. Edward Benes on April 
18, 1947. 
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And, today, the sons of Slovakia, wherever 
they might be, are more determined than 
ever to fight Communist tyranny until it 
is completely eradicated from the face of 
the earth. The Slovaks seek the oppor- 
tunity to play a useful role in the struggle 
for freedom and, they believe, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the free democratic world 
to afford them this opportunity. At the 
same, however, they wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that they do not intend to sur- 
render their inherent right to freedom and 
independence under any circumstances. 
They do not believe the Soviet propaganda 
that the free democratic world wants the 
Slovak nation to commit national suicide. 


The Slovaks want the free nations of the 
world to recognize at long last a simple truth 
which the Slovaks and the Czechs have 
known for many centuries past, that is, that 
the Czechs are not and do not desire to be 
Slovaks, and the Slovaks are not and do 
not want to be Czechs, The Slovaks recog- 
nize and respect the right of the Czech 
nation to complete freedom and political 
independence, but they also expect the 
leaders of the Czech nation to realize that 
the Slovak nation, too, has the inherent right 
to freedom and political independence. And 
in the struggle against communism, the 
Slovaks want to be united with all free 
nations and not especially with and only 
with the Czech nation. They want it clearly 
understood that they are not fighting com- 
munism for the sake of a free or any other 
kind of Czechoslovakia. They were defi- 
nitely through with the political monstrosity 
known as Czechoslovakia in 1939, when the 
assembly of autonomous Slovakia declared 
the independence of the Slovak nation. The 
Slovaks subscribe wholeheartedly to the idea 
of a federation of Central Europe, or even 
a federation of the whole of Europe, in which 
ali nations would be equal and none would 
be dominated and exploited by the others. 

The Slovaks do not want anything that 
they are not rightfully entitled to: they 
make no claims to Czech history, national 
traditions and customs, or the material, 
spiritual, and cultural wealth of the Czech 
nation; and they do not covet Czech terri- 
tory. The Slovaks do not want or request 
the Czechs to represent them in any field 
of human endeavor, whether cultural, politi- 
cal, or spiritual. 

And, of course, the Slovaks do not want 
to be credited with the criminal acts com- 
mitted by the Communist-dominated na- 
tional-front government of Dr. Edward Benes 
and Clement Gottwald. The Slovak nation 
had nothing to do with the criminal expul- 
sion of Germans*and Magyars from Czecho- 
slovakia, or the brutal persecution and sup- 
pression of religion and of all anti-Commu- 
nist opposition in that hapless country. For 
the betrayal of Czechoslovakia—the Czech 
and Slovak nations—to the Communists and 
the Soviet Union, the Slovaks give full credit 
to Dr. Edward Benes and his Socialist fol- 
lowers, who consistently promoted pro- 
Soviet policy. Slovak political, cultural, and 
religious leaders did not betray the Czechs, 
but the Benes Czechs betrayed not only the 
Slovaks, but the entire Czech nation as well. 

Today, in America and elsewhere, the 
Benes’ Czechs and their Slovak hirelings— 
the apostles of Czechoslovak democracy— 
are organized in various Czech and Czecho- 
slovak organizations, the American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., and the Coun- 
cil of Free Czechoslovakia among them, 
which profess to be organizations of anti- 
Communist, democratic exiles, from Czecho- 
slovakia. In fact, however, they are con- 
trolled by the Benes Czechs, the Czech Na- 
tional Socialists, and former members of the 
Communist-dominated national-front gov- 
ernment of Dr. Edward Benes and Clement 
Gottwald, which collaborated closely with the 
Soviet Union and outlawed all antisocialis- 
tic and anticommunistic parties in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1945. 
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These “national fronters,” who claim they 
control the employees of Radio Free Europe 
and the Voice of America, never did ang 
never will represent the political will of the 
Slovak nation, and therefore have no author. 
ity to speak for the Slovaks anywhere, Fyr. 
thermore they do not represent the anti. 
socialistic and anticommunistic Czechs 
They should be recognized for what they 
really were in their homeland—promoters of 
the pro-Soviet policy of the Czech Socialists 
and Communists. And they should be 
treated accordingly. Under their leadership 
the so-called Czechoslovak democracy haq 
practically no trouble at all in converting to 
& peoples’ democracy after World War I. 

Americans of Slovak descent consider jt 
their sacred duty to unmask and embarrass 
all such pseudodemocratic elements and to 
disarm them completely, because the ene. 
mies of Slovak freedom and independence 
are, in fact, the enemies of the American 
democratic way of life itself. 

Imagine then, if you will, our surprise ang 
consternation when we learned as late as 
February 26, 1954, that our State Depart. 
ment still considers the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia to be an organization of 
leading anti-Communist political refugees 
from Czechoslovakia working for the libera- 
tion of that country from Communist domi- 
nation. Rightfully we ask, “What goes on in 
official Washington?” In our opinion, to de- 
fend an indefensible group of foreign poli- 
ticians, who peddled the Moscow line for 
years, is today not only inexcusable but 
highly reprehensible, and more s0 in the 
case of a Government official. 

We must not be confused by the propa- 
gators of the new look of the Soviet Union. 
Let us remember that such a new look had 
deceived intelligent statesmen and wary dip- 
lomats during the last war. Just 10 years 
ago today, May 24, 1944, the Honorable Win- 
ston Churchill said in the Commons: 

“Profound changes have taken place in 
Soviet Russia. The Trotskyite form of com- 
munism has been completely wiped out. 
The victories of the Russian armies have 
been attended by a great rise in strength 
of the Russian state and a remarkable 
broadening of its views. The religious side 
of Russian life has had a wonderful rebirth. 
The discipline and military etiquette of the 
Russian armies are unsurpassed. There isa 
new national anthem. The Comintern has 
been abolished.” 

The Slovak nation was not deceived by 
the Soviet chameleon in 1938, or in 1944, 
and it will not be deceived by it now. The 
Slovaks are firmly convinced that the world 
cannot exist in peace half slave and half 
free; there can be no compromise between 
the forces of freedom and the forceg of 
slavery. 

History has taught us one great lesson: 
No nation can have a monopoly on freedom 
and remain free. Freedom is the grandest of 
all of God's gifts to mankind; freedom is the 
universal heritage of all the ages. The more 
we promote and share it, the more abund- 
ant and lasting are its fruits. Peace without 
freedom is unthinkable. If we are truly 
interested in a permanent and just peace, 
let us not deny freedom to any nation— 
not even the Slovak nation. 





Our Pledge of Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
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pecorp a Statement given by me on May 
5, 1954, before Subcommittee No. 5, of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary: 

I appear here today in support of any and 
gl) bills that would serve to recognize the 

wer and the universality of God in our 
pledge of allegiance. I am the sponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 334 which was intro- 
duced by me at the request of the member- 
ship of the American Legion of the County 
of Erie in the State of New York. The County 
of Erie is comprised of the city of Buffalo and 
its suburban cities and towns. This bill 
would add the words “under God” after the 
words “one nation” in the pledge of alle- 
jance. 
on western civilization is a product of the 
Christian-Judaic conception of the individ- 
yality and dignity of every human soul. The 
liberalism of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, in turn, is the product and the bea- 
con light of western civilization and its ac- 
ceptance of one God with universal and 
supreme spiritual significance. 

Since our flag is symbolic of our Nation, 
its constitutional government and the mo- 
rality of our people, it is most appropriate 
that the concept of God be included in the 
recitations of the pledge of allegiance to our 
flag. 

The inclusion of God in our pledge would 
acknowledge the dependence of our people, 
and our Government upon the moral direc- 
tion and the restraints of religion. 


At the same time, this action would serve 
to deny the atheistic and materialistic con- 
cept of communism. It would condemn the 
absolute and concentrated power of the com- 
munistic slave state with its attendant sub- 
servience of the individual. 





United States Airpower Can Enforce Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in Kansas we take great pride in our 
native sons who have served their coun- 
try, but there is none in whom we take 
greater pride than in Ennis C. White- 
head, lieutenant general, United States 
Air Force, now retired. As a fellow 
Kansan, but also as an old and close 
friend, I share that pride. I was a class- 
mate of Ennis Whitehead at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, In World War I, I went 
into the Infantry, Whitehead into the 
air service of the Army. But there was 
ho dividing of the ways between us. We 
still see eye to eye, especially on the sub- 
ject of national defense. 

Fate tapped Ennis Whitehead for 
greatness, and placed him on the scene 
of a turning point in history. In the 
summer of 1945, he was commander of 
the Fifth Air Force, with headquarters 
on Okinawa, in charge of the air offen- 
sive against Japan. On the 6th of Au- 
gust 1945 the airplanes of the Fifth Air 
Force were ordered to keep 50 miles 
from Hiroshima, while a single B-29 took 
oer. That was the day of the world’s 
frst atomic bomb attack. 

In the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, General Whitehead tells 
the story of that day and what followed. 
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The story is a needlessly tragic one. It 
is a story of how irretrievable time was 
wasted, and how a great nation did not 
rise to the challenge of the atomic-air- 
power age which it had ushered in. 

The only bright spots in the picture 
are the growth toa state of superb readi- 
ness of the Strategic Air Command, and 
the present—but neediessly delayed— 
buildup of the Air Force. 

Now at last— 


Says General Whitehead— 
we appear to be approaching the era which 
really began at Hiroshima—an era which, 
if we have the will and the staying power, 
may well be a long span of American enforced 
world peace. 

Another bright spot is suggested by 
General Whitehead, but only time can 
prove if it is more than a blur on the 
picture. That is the growing conviction 
that if another Korea should occur, we 
would respect no Yalu River boundary. 
Another time, we would be better pre- 
pared to attack the sources of enemy 
airpower. 

Mr. Speaker, while the presses were 
still rolling out General Whitehead’s 
article, there came the announcement 
from SAC that American bomber units 
would now make rotational training 
flights to the Far East as they have been 
doing this year to North Africa, and as 
they have been doing several years to 
Europe. If the enemy moves, we can 
have American air strength where it is 
needed to strike back. 


We cannot have that strength, how- 
ever, if we do not build it now. And 
we cannot have the strength we need, if 
we spend time and money on building 
strength of a sort we do not need. What 
we need—and what President Eisenhow- 
er has called for—is Armed Forces bal- 
anced in direct relation to the missions 
they would be called upon to accom- 
plish, not Armed Forces supported by a 
defense budget cut in three equal seg- 
ments. General Whitehead’s testament 
to this generation is expressed in one 
simple sentence: 

I believe that our maximum effort must 
be concentrated on the creation of atomic- 
hydrogen-airpower in being. 


General Whitehead saw this atomic- 
airpower age born. His article is a stir- 
ring but measured plea that we rise to 
the challenge of it. Our atomic-strike 
capability is our greatest weapon for en- 
forcing the peace. It is our only hope for 
preventing war. I trust my colleagues 
will take time to read General White- 
head’s convincing article which, with 
their consent, I shall insert in the Recorp 
as an extension to my remarks, and a 
tribute to an old friend. The article 
follows: 

Our AIRPOWER CAN ENFORCE PEACE 
(By Lt. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, U. S. 
Air Force, retired) 

When the atomic bomb came into my life, 
24 hours before Hiroshima, I was much too 
annoyed for any profound reflection upon its 
future meaning to the world. I was com- 
mander of the 5th Air Force on Okinawa 
at the time, and we were so busy dumping 
fire bombs and conventional high explosives 
on the Japanese home islands that we were 
in no mood to appreciate interruptions. 
Suddenly, on August 5, 1945, I was ordered 
to keep all my airplanes at least 50 miles 
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from Hiroshima the following day. Only a 
B-29 from Tinian named the Enola Gay, 
was to fly over the doomed Japanese city 
that historic morning. But to me, the first 
A-bomb drop meant that I had to cancel all 
regular missions scheduled for the Hiro- 
shima area, This, in turn, made it necessary 
for us to change some of the bomb loads 
already aboard waiting aircraft. It was a lot 
of trouble, and I complained about it. 

“These newfangled gadgets,” I grumbled, 
“are certainly raising hell with my opera- 
tions.” 

Often in the years which followed I was 
to wonder whether my preoccupied remark 
did not, in fact, symbolize our national policy 
only too accurately. For they were years in 
which irretrievable time was wasted—the 
first years of an atomic-airpower age that we 
had created, but seemed determined to 
thrust from our minds as too expensive and 
probably too immoral for our participation. 

I had an uncomfortable ringside seat dur- 
ing those wasted years. When Gen. George 
C. Kenney returned to the United States 
in December of 1945, I moved up from the 
5th Air Force to succeed him as com- 
mander of the Par East Air Forces, support- 
ing General MacArthur’s occupation of 
Japan. By April of 1949, when I turned 
FEAF over to Lt. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer, these forces—which were to fight in 
the Korean war—were disastrously under- 
manned, underequipped, and undersupplied. 
But they were the best we could get under 
the limitations imposed by an administra- 
tion which did not understand the poten- 
tialities of airpower. 

Back in the United States, I was placed in 
charge of the fighter planes assigned to de- 
fending the American Continent against a 
surprise air attack. I found that no one 
outside the Air Force was very much inter- 
ested in the Continental Air Command-—a 
fact reflected in its weakness and inade- 
quacy for the job—until we learned that 
Russia also had the atomic bomb. This chill- 
ing news, followed by the outbreak of the 
Korean war, led to a frantic effort to rebuild 
our Armed Forces including our airpower. 
But then came the political commitments 
which kept our war planes on the leash 
throughout the Korean conflict, banning the 
atomic bomb and halting our air operations 
at the Yalu River. The lack of decision, or 
of courage, which produced these commit- 
ments prevented our Air Force from playing 
its true, decisive atomic-age role. 


In my best judgment, we can therefore 
write off the more than 3 years of war in 
Korea; I do not believe that the loss of life 
was worth the results, so far as our learning 
anything new about air strategy and tactics 
is concerned. 

There are two bright spots in the picture, 
however. One has been the growth and su- 
perb state of readiness achieved by the Stra- 
tegic Air Command under the driving, dedi- 
cated leadership of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 
The ability of this force to hit Russia with 
the atomic bomb—and now the hydrogen 
bomb—may well be the one factor that has 
prevented the outbreak of world war III. The 
other bright spot is the new strategic con- 
cept of the present administration which 
places increased emphasis on airpower and 
its capability of massive retaliation with 
nuclear weapons. Now at last we appear to 
be approaching the era which really began 
at Hiroshima—an era which, if we have the 
will and the staying power, may well be a 
long span of American-enforced world peace. 

What factors are involved in maintaining 
such a Pax Americana? What, for example, 
might we do about the problem of Commu- 
nist ambitions in Asia? How safe can we 
be here at home? And, if our striving for 
peace should fail, could we win world war 
ITI once it started? Answering these ques- 
tions is a large order, but I should at least 
like to undertake an appraisal, based upon 
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the study of history and my 34 years’ experi- 
ence in military aviation. 

One step of major importance, it seems to 
me, should be the unshackling of the Far 
East Air Forces from their knowledge and 
experience in conventional air warfare. 
These forces should be redisposed and 
trained for atomic warfare as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Let's look at the past for a moment. The 
Far East Air Forces fought two conventional 
wars in that part of the world. During 
World War II, with General Kenney as com- 
mander for air, they supported General Mac- 
Arthur’s campaigns from the southeast tip 
of New Guinea to the Philippines and Oki- 
nawa. We had good airpower during that 
war, capped by the decisive atomic bombs 
which were dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. The second conventional air war in 
the Far East was fought in Korea. This was 
a@ different story. 

When we entered the Korean war, FEAF 
consisted of 78 World War II bombers, 5 
fighter wings of 75 aircraft each, 1 recon- 
naissance wing and 1 wing of C—54 troop car- 
riers. The fighter and reconnaissance wings 
had some F-80's, our first operational jets, 
but most of their planes were also leftovers 
from World War II. In manpower, FEAF’s 
table of organization called for only 80 per- 
cent of peacetime strength, and it was actu- 
ally 4,500 officers and men short of even that 
level. Though expansion was pushed with 
desperate haste after the war began, it is 
astonishing, in view of the initial weakness, 
that our air units in Korea were able to roll 
up as impressive a record as they did. They 
flew 1 million combat sorties, destroyed more 
than 1,100 enemy aircraft in air-to-air com- 
bat, and accomplished widespread destruc- 
tion of enemy ground troops, equipment, and 
supplies. 

But our airpower, confined within the 
Yalu boundary and forbidden the A-bomb, 
failed to win the Korean war. The enemy 
did not surrender as did Japan in 1945. 
There is a lesson for us in these two wars. In 
the earlier one we walked into the enemy's 
homeland without having to fire a shot in the 
final take-over. In the second one we hardly 
achieved a tie. The lesson is that we must 
have no more Koreans. We must realine our 
thinking to atomic warfare and the conse- 
quences we face in East Asia, where our 
future rests primarily on strong airpower 
and seapower, and certainly not on man- 
power. The other side has the manpower. 

I consider the entire Far East, from the 
Aleutians to Borneo, as one theater. In that 
huge area, the American flag flies today over 
air bases in the Philippines, on Iwo Jima, 
Guam, Tinian, Saipan, Okinawa, and the 
Japanese islands. I know them well. These 
fields came to us at a high price, for once 
they were strongly fortified enemy bases. 
The United States has since spent a great 
deal of money on most of them. They have 
runways which will take the heaviest bomb- 
ers. There are enough of these bases, close 
enough together, so that we can deploy very 
great strength through them without risking 
large concentrations of aircraft vulnerable to 
enemy attack. This complex of airfields 
would give us extreme flexibility in the con- 
centration or dispersion of all our airpower 
in the Far East. Our jet interceptors could 
defend them. 

As I see it, all of East Asia, containing half 
@ billion people and a very large proportion 
of the world’s natural resources, could be 
stabilized by properly disposed American 
atomic airpower based upon these airdromes. 
I cannot see how anything but raw, naked 
power will be effective in meeting the in- 
evitable problem in East Asia. I think it is 
obvious that we could not pour our neces- 
sarily limited ground forces into the bottom- 
less well of the Asian land mass. Therefore 
I feel that as soon as we can extricate our 
troops from Korea we must redeploy to our 
island bases in order to cast the shadow of 
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the atomic bomber over the maximum pop- 
ulation of Asia. Only then would we have a 
real deterrent to further Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East. 

The Far East Air Forces today are infinite- 
ly stronger than they were when the Korean 
war began. Jet aircraft of the most modern 
operational types are on hand for intercep- 
tion, reconnaissance, fighter-bomber and 
night-fighter missions; on the fighter side 
of the picture, the improvement has been 
qualitative as well as quantitative. On the 
bomber side, though we now have five bomb 
wings instead of two, plus a tactical control 
group of bombers for long-range reconnais- 
sance, the planes are still primarily World 
War II types. In other words, FEAF is not 
yet equipped for atomic-age missions, much 
less disposed or trained for them. 

But let us consider what could be done. 
For example, the newest model of the B—50 
Superfort medium bomber, taking off from 
Clark Air Base in the Philippines, could reach 
targets over most of East Asia and return to 
friendly territory without refueling. FEAF 
has some of these bombers, which are the 
latest and last of the propeller-driven planes 
of their class. 

General LeMay’s Strategic Air Command, 
of course, could move to the Far East on 
short notice from its bases within the con- 
tinental United States. His B-36 heavy 
bomber has not only crossed the Pacific non- 
stop but has demonstrated the feasibility of 
fiying aircraft carriers. Tests have shown it 
can carry an F-84 jet fighter which can take 
off from and return to the B-36 while the big 
bomber is airborne, thus affording either 
fighter protection or the use of the F-84 to 
carry tactical atomic bombs to the enemy 
while the mother ship remains safely out of 
enemy range. SAC’s B-47 Stratojet bomber, 
now on hand in service quantities running 
into the hundreds, has flown more than 
12,000 miles in a 24-hour period, refueling in 
flight. The B-52 heavy jet-bomber, with 
increased performance, is already available 
in experimental quantities. 

Nuclear weapons have been developed to 
the point that any one of our large new 
bombers can deliver a punch 20 times greater 
than all the TNT bomb loads of our entire 
World War II B-29 fleet. When we contem- 
plate that fact we begin to understand the 
massiveness of the threat we can impose 
against any would-be aggressor. If this 
capability, now possessed by SAC, could also 
be added to the Far East Air Forces by mod- 
ernization of FEAF’s bomber wings, the de- 
terrent effect of our retaliatory strength 
would be tremendously enhanced in east 
Asia. Looking at it from the viewpoint of a 
Red general in Peiping, atomic bombers on 
Okinawa are an even more terrible and im- 
mediate problem than atomic bombers in 
Texas. 


The truce in Korea, while certainly un- 
satisfactory to a nation used to winning its 
wars,.was nevertheless an important accom- 
plishment because—in addition to halting 
the bloodshed— it created a changed political 
situation. The truce was a tremendous stride 
toward disentangling ourselves from the 
stupid limitations with which the present 
administration was saddled by its predeces- 
sor. Now, if the Communists should resume 
the Korean fighting, we would no longer be 
hemmed in by the Yalu or limited in our 
choice of weapons. We would be free to 
strike at the root of the trouble, against “tar- 
gets of our choosing,” on terms set by our 
own decisions. Certain knowledge by the 
Communists of these facts of life seems to 
me to be the best guaranty that they will 
not start the shooting in Korea again. And 
once we were completely disengaged from 
that unhappy peninsula and redisposed on 
our island bases, the threat of free-ranging, 
all-out, air-atomic retaliation could be ex- 
panded to deter Communist aggressions any- 
where in east Asia. 


June 9 


An American ultimatum to any Far Fast. 
ern aggressor whose troops were crossing the 
borders of an adjoining nation might carry 
relatively little weight at present. The re. 
luctance of the United States to commit any 
more ground forces to Far Eastern fighting is 
well known, and this attitude has a soung 
military basis as well as an emotional one, 
But with an American Air Force on the scene 
capable of instant tactical A-bomb assaults 
on troop concentrations or strategic oblitera- 
tion of any chosen target no matter what its 
size or location, we would be in a position 
to issue an ultimatum that would be re. 
spected. 

Although there are now only two major 
powers in the world, the United States anq 
the U. 5. S. R., there is a third major power 
in prospect. For the Soviets are moderniz. 
ing the army of Red China. Once the Chi. 
nese Communists also have an atomic capa. 
bility, we face the threat of a two-front war, 
just as we fought in World War IZ, with the 
enemy strength in east Asia potentially more 
dangerous to us than when Japan was a mili. 
tary power. It is for this reason that I have 
placed so much stress, at the outset, on the 
Far Eastern situation. But the task of peace 
enforcement which has fallen to the United 
States is a problem that ranges the world, 
and just as in east Asia, it seems to me that 
our atomic-strike capability is the No. 1 tool 
for accomplishing that task in all its aspects, 
including protection of the American Con. 
tinent. 

Our first line of defense is in the war coun- 
cils of the Russians at the Kremlin. This 
is the ideal place to stop world war III before 
it begins. We can be truly effective there 
only when we have enough retaliatory 
strength to convince the Soviet leaders that 
their war machine would be wiped out in 
very short order if they start anything. 

How much American strength would be 
enough? There is no precise answer, for 
war is an art rather than a science. Our 
lead in nuclear weapons, the growing 
strength of our NATO alliance, the Soviet 
need for time to recover from World War II, 
have in combination proved to be enough 
thus far in Europe, if not in Asia. 

But the Soviet air force is larger than ours, 
and still expanding. The Soviet supply of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs certainly is 
growing. While our stockpile of these weap- 
ons may yet be greater than the Commu- 
nists’, it is not necessary for the Soviets to 
overtake us in this respect. All they need is 
enough bombs and bombers to crush our 
power to retaliate, for they know that we will 
never strike the first blow. 

Since we will not start world war III under 
any conceivable circumstances, our problem 
is to be able to survive the first blow and 
still strike back immediately—at the air 
bases from which their assaults on the Amer- 
ican Continent would be mounted, and at 
every principal center of population and in- 
dustry in the land of our enemies. One an- 
swer to the question of how much strength 
we would need for this might be to take 
the estimates of our military leaders and 
then double them, to avoid Napoleon's fear 
of “one battalion too few.” I might express 
my own estimate this way: If our retalia- 
tory capability is adequate to destroy the 
100 principal targets of the enemy in 1 day 
of operations and to continue the air offen- 
sive until the land of the enemy is laid 
waste, then I believe we would have enough. 


In measuring our own potential effective- 
ness, we must consider the quality of the 
Soviet air force. Here we know only part 
of the answer. We discovered in the Ko- 
rean war that the United States F-86 Sabre- 
jet was the only operational fighter in the 
allied world that could cope with the Rus- 
sian MIG-15. The F-86’s were always out- 
numbered, for production had been cut back 
in the name of economy to only 10 Sabres 
& month by the time the Korean war started. 
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It took a lot of time and expense to get 
production really rolling again. 

The battles over MIG alley in North Korea 
at least proved the high quality of the F-86 
and of our pilot training. But they also 
proved that we do not dare to underestimate 
the air capabilities of the Russians. If the 
nigh performance of their MIG’s was an un- 
pleasant revelation, we must anticipate that 
they have even more fateful surprises in 
their long-range-bomber fleet. No Soviet 
pombers appeared in Korea, so we have no 
pattle experience with them. We do know 
that the Russians have bombers capable of 
reaching any target in the United States on 
one-way missions and are developing air- 
craft which can make the round trip. 

Unfortunately, the prospect of smashed 
and flaming American cities has led to con- 
fused and wishful thinking about the air 
defense of this country. I refer to the con- 
cept that we can create a Maginot Line of 
the air if only we can build a sufficiently 
elaborate system of aircraft warning and 
tracking devices to lead our fighters to the 
enemy. This line of thought can be dan- 
gerous if only because it is superficially 
so attractive. It is based on experience in 
the Battle of Britain, but the defense of 
North America is an entirely different propo- 
sition. 

It ignores the fact that we could expend 
our entire military budget and all our pre- 
cious time on a highly scientific, static type 
of defense and still not have any guarantee 
of 100-percent destruction of attacking 
bombers. The fundamental flaw, however, 
is that such a defensive system would be 
so elaborate that it could not be operated 
beyond the communications network of the 
United States-Canadian telephone and tele- 
graph systems. It would, therefore, be effec- 
tive only on a relative close-in basis. 

The point is that close-in defense is only 
the final resort. If our ability to strike back 
should unhappily prove to be not enough 
to deter the enemy, we must at least be able 
to start fighting his bombers as far from the 
United States as possible. The real key to 
our safety here at home lies in distant air- 
bases in Alaska, northern Canada, Green- 
land, Iceland, and England. From these 
bases, long-range: interceptors alerted by 
vastly simpler, but nonetheless effective, out- 
lying warning systems can meet the attack- 
ers at least 2,000 miles from their targets 
and battle them all the way in. And also 
from these bases, as well as those in North 
Africa and Europe, we can mount our most 
effective strikes against the enemy bombers 
by smashing their bases. It is much easier 
to destroy bombers and guided missiles in 
their nests than to shoot them down in 
flight. 

Another factor not to be overlooked is 
that the more distant bases we have, the 
more the enemy must disperse his efforts, 
for he must attack our bases in the hope of 
thwarting our retaliation. Every bomber 
sent against our airfields is one less bomber 
bound for New York or Chicago. 


Of course, we need as much information 
about the enemy’s location as we can get, 
and, of course, we also need fighters and 
guided missiles close-in to hit the bombers 
that get through our outlying defenses. But 
the danger, as I see it, is that we shall be 
led by our fears to put too much emphasis 
on an elaborate defensive system within con- 
tinental United States, while neglecting the 
more vital job of strengthening our outly- 
ing forces. I have never heard of a nation 
Winning a war by fighting all of it at home. 
Historically, we need only look at the breach- 
ing of the Great Wall of China or the fate 
of the Maginot Line in World War II to 
Clarify our thinking on this subject. 

I think there is considerable agreement 
among American military men that the mod- 
etn weapons of mass destruction, delivered 
by air, are the primary threat to our coun- 
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try. Invasion of this continent, it seems to 
me, could be achieved only after enemy air 
attacks had paralyzed our air-strike capa- 
bility and smashed our war-production ca- 
pacity. While I have approached the sub- 
ject from this viewpoint, which admittedly 
comes more naturally to an air general than 
to an officer who has spent his military 
career in the ground or sea forces, I want 
to make it perfectly plain that I have no 
intention of minimizing the importance of 
the Army and Navy to our national security. 

Each of these Armed Forces has a vital 
mission. Our divisions in Europe would 
face ground fighting coupled with the tac- 
tical use of atomic weapons. American in- 
stallations vital to the atomic offensive and 
to the air defense of the United States might 
have to be defended from hostile land forces 
as well as from air and naval attack—for 
example, our airbases in North Africa. 

There must also be sufficient regular Army 
forces to take over disaster areas at home 
in the event that we are hit. This might 
conceivably prove to be the Army’s most im- 
portant mission. I recall the morning after 
Pearl Harbor, when I was commander of 
Luke Field in Arizona. Driving to work that 
morning, I came to a highway intersection 
at which I had to make a left turn to reach 
the airfield—and there I had to wait for 15 
minutes until there was a break in the 
steady eastbound stream of automobiles with 
California license plates, a panic migration 
which had swollen to such considerable pro- 
portions less than 24 hours after an enemy 
attack 2,500 miles from Los Angeles. Only 
the Army, it seems to me, would be adequate 
to the task of maintaining order—and with 
it the ability to go on supporting our war 
effort—in areas struck or threatened by the 
enemy’s bombers. 

The Navy, in addition to wielding its own 
atomic air-striking potential, would be 
needed to drive hostile submarines and 
shipping from the sea, and to keep open 
the sea lanes supplying our overseas bases 
and bringing up strategic materials from 
distant lands. We are indeed fortunate that 
we have a Navy second to none. 

But in the long period of world tension 
which we evidently face, there cannot be 
enough money for any of the Armed Forces 
to have everything which they consider de- 
sirable. True security cannot be purchased 
at the price of national economic instability. 
It therefore becomes a matter of balancing 
our Armed Forces in direct relation to the 
missions they would be called upon to ac- 
complish, which is something different from 
cutting the military budget into three ap- 
proximately equal segments. Viewed in this 
light, the soundness of the new American 
strategic concept becomes apparent. 

For our primary mission is to prevent war 
by making it clear to any potential aggressor 
that his homeland would be laid waste with- 
out delay if he should be foolish enough to 
start the shooting. This mission is bound 
up inextricably with the defense of the 
United States as the free world’s main source 
of strength, and that defense is to be 
achieved by offensive action first, defensive 
action second, if war should come. There- 
fore I believe that our maximum effort must 
be concentrated on the creation of atomic- 
hydrogen airpower in being. 

Not long ago, in a strange but peculiarly 
appropriate setting, I had occasion to recall 
the words of our earliest prophet of modern 
airpower, Billy Mitchell. Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little and I were visiting the great new 
United States Air Force base at Thule, Green- 
land. It was 10 o’clock in the morning, but 
the sky was pitch dark. There is a saying 
among the airmen that a year at Thule lasts 
a day and a night, and this was the night- 
time half of the year. 

We walked into the alert hangar. With- 
out warning to anyone, Col, Richard T. Hern- 
lund, the base commander, strode to the wall 
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and punched a button. Horns and sirens 
sounded. Pilots and radarmen jumped up 
from a table at which they had been playing 
cards, ran out of the ready room and down 
a flight of stairs to their F-94 Starfire all- 
weather jet interceptors. Mechanics poured 
out of another ready room on the hangar- 
floor level, helped the pilots and radarmen 
into their bulky G-suits, helmets, and cold- 
weather clothing, and made electrical con- 
nections to the planes so the jet engines 
could be started. Great doors at each end 
of the hangar swung up smartly, and a blast 
of 27° below zero air swept in. Then orange- 
blue fire flared from the jets’ tailpipes, the 
F-94's rolled briskly from the hangar and 
started to pick up flying speed even while 
they were still on the curving taxiways which 
led to the main runways. Then they were 
airborne, their wheels tucked in and their 
noses pointed straight for the stratosphere. 
Two minutes had elapsed since Colonel Hern- 
lund had pushed that button. 

New York was 2,100 nautical miles away in 
one direction, Moscow 2,400 miles in another. 
The quick, efficient operation I had just wit- 
nessed, I knew, was a preview of what would 
happen if our outlying radar should tell the 
story of enemy bombers crossing the polar 
icecap en route to the cities far to the south 
of us. General LeMay’s men weren't there 
that day, but they had been and would be 
again. And I recalled how Billy Mitchell 
had predicted, away back in the 1920’s when 
he was sacrificing his career to espouse the 
cause of airpower, that someday we would 
need bases like this in the far north to de- 
fend our homes and families. 

Well, I reflected as I walked back to the 
warm ready room to shake the Arctic chil) 
from my bones, Billy Mitchell would be 
pleased with what.I have seen this day. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Me- 
morial Day it was my privilege to address 
the veterans and citizens of Coventry, 
R. I., at the Memorial Day exercises in 
that town. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address I delivered on that occasion 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Commander Longridge, members of the 
veterans’ organizations, and good citizens of 
Coventry here assembled to participate in 
these Memorial Day exercises, it was in May 
1868 that the then Commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, 
issued an order designating May 30 as a day 
of reverence and for the decoration of the 
graves of those who served with the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Today, Memorial 
Day, is a legal holiday in practically every 
northern State, and in keeping with the 
spirit of that day we meet here to honor and 
revere those who bore arms in the defense of 
our country and who have gone to their just 
reward, 

With us here today are many men who 
bore arms in the defense of Our country in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast, Guard, 
and Air Force, and many women who served 
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fn uniform with these forces. You service- 
men and women know what it is to leave 
your homes, your friends and families when 
a call to the colors is issued and when our 
country needs your services to fight an enemy 
which would destroy it. 

Only a few are living today who fought 
with the Grand Army and who inspired Gen- 
eral Logan's establishment of Memorial Day. 
However, with us here today are those who 
served in the Spanish-American War, and 
World War I, and World War I and in Korea, 
as well as other places where our Armed 
Forces were necessary. Through the years, 
and especially since World War II, armies 
have been equipped with new weapons of de- 
struction. The old reliable Springfield rifle, 
the charge such as that of the Rough Riders 
at San Juan Hill—the trenches and the 
equipment of World War I, the high-velocity 
weapons of World War II, are gradually being 
pushed into the background. In their place 
we have the tanks, the jets, the guided mis- 
siles, and the terrifying atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. It is believed that other nations 
have these same weapons, and further that 
they would not hesitate in the case of an all- 
out conflict to use them against us. 

I do not share the belief that we should 
divulge to any foreign power any atomic 
or hydrogen or other bomb secrets we may 
have. However, I do believe that we should 
hold conferences with other nations with a 
view to outlawing the use of these destruc- 
tive weapons in any future confiict. It may 
be argued that a treaty on the abandonment 
of destructive weapons could easily be broken 
and that these weapons could be used in an 
attempt to destroy the enemy. So what is the 
use of such a treaty? Yet poison gas was 
outlawed in this manner and was not used in 
the last war, although both sides had it ready 
to use. 


With so much world distrust, controversy, 
and constant changing of power in the gov- 
ernments of various countries, a definite and 
sound policy relating to the use of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs would be hard to nego- 
tiate. Yet it certainly is worthwhile to lend 
our efforts to that end. 

I trust that none of us will live to see the 
day when a country which is founded on 
theories and policies and principles directly 
opposed to those of our United States, will 
ever be successful in threatening our exist- 
ence or in retarding our American way of life. 
And so, in order for us to remain a free coun- 
try in this world of today where transporta- 
tion to any part of it is only a matter of 
hours, we should take pains to be on friend- 
ly terms with countries which will come to 
our assistance if at any time we need them. 


In the last analysis, in order to maintain 
our security and even perhaps our very exist- 
ence, we should have a strong, active, and 
well-equipped Army, Air Force, and Navy, 
ready at all times to defend us in conflict. 
Unfriendly nations should be made aware 
of our determined attitude and efforts 
toward world peace, and warned that the 
United States will seek all means through the 
United Nations, and by conferences and 
agreements, to that end. However, with so 
many nations distrusting each other, and 
with so many international conferences end- 
ing without policy being defined, this is no 
time to be talking of reducing our Armed 
Forces or cutting down appropriations for 
their maintenance. We should lend our ef- 
forts to maintaining a strong, active force, 
well equipped and ready to defend us at all 
times. This will serve notice on any would- 
be aggressor nation that the United States is 
ready to defend itself if need be. 

The young men of today may be the sol- 
diers of tomorrow, and no one knows in what 
part of the world their services may be need- 
ed. Many of those who in the past left your 
town to serve with our Armed Forces did not 
return. We today honor them, and all others 
who went forward with our flag to participate 
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in the great victories of our past history. 
I trust the United States will not again be 
the target of any aggressor nation. However, 
if an aggressor should attack us, I know that 
the citizens of Coventry and of Rhode Island 
and of the whole United States will come for- 
ward, as they have in the past, to defend our 
country and defeat our enemy. 

Memorial Day is a day of sadness for many 
of us. This is particularly so today for the 
families of those officers and men who lost 
their lives in the recent catastrophe aboard 
the U. 8. S. Bennington. This catastrophe 
was close to us, and I want the families of the 
men whose lives were lost serving aboard this 
ship to know that we share their bereave- 
ment. Many other members of our families 
and relatives and friends have served with 
the colors at different times. This is their 
day, and the day which we respect and honor. 
They would expect, I know, that we shoulder 
the responsibility of doing our best not 
only to win any war forced upon us, but also 
to prevent any future war, to be ever vigi- 
lant, and to continue our efforts to bring a 
lasting peace to the world. 

Our country, the United States of America, 
has had forced upon it the leadership of the 
world. This responsibility has come to it 
unsought and cannot be avoided. It is im- 
perative that we as citizens live up to that 
responsibility, and so maintain and spread 
throughout the world the blessings of our 
democratic civilization. 





AMVET Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a state- 
ment prepared by me, together with a 
copy of a letter, dealing with AMVET 


scholarships. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

For the second time in the 3 years that 
the AMVETS National Service Foundation 
has presented scholarships, one of these 
4-year, $2,000 grants has been awarded to a 
young lady from Arkansas. In 1952 Miss 
Sylvia Vanderslice, daughter of Mrs. Octavia 
R. Vanderslice, of Fayetteville, won a scholar- 
ship. Recently Edgar C. Corry, president of 
the foundation, announced that Mary H. 
Fordyce, daughter of Mrs. Downs L. Fordyce, 
of 1801 Shadowlane, Little Rock, had won 
one cf the 1954 grants. 

These memorial scholarships are not ordi- 
nary educational awards. They have a spe- 
cific purpose—a very fine one. These grants 
are presented only to children of deceased 
or totally disabled veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces after September 16, 1940. 
Given as living memorials to the Americans 
who died in World War II and Korea, they 
help the children of these men who sacri- 
ficed life or health in battles for their 
country. 

. Six scholarships are awarded each year. 
One winner for each of the six AMVETS dis- 
tricts is chosen on the basis of (1) his abil- 
ity to succeed in college, as shown by his 

school record and his grades on 
a national aptitude examination, and (2) 
financial need. 

These scholarships are one of a number 
of fine programs the AMVETS National Serv- 
ice Foundation maintains to aid veterans, 
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war widows, and war orphans. The founda- 
tion's activities, I believe, show that we dig 
not misplace our trust in 1947 when we mace 
AMVETS the only veterans’ organization 
Congress chartered after World War II. 

This year’s scholarship winner from my 
State comes from an old Arkansas pioneer. 
ing family and is the daughter of a great 
American patriot. Mary Fordyce’s father 
the late Col. John R. Fordyce, was a much. 
decorated bomber pilot, who served his coun- 
try well and faithfully until he was killeg 
during the north African fighting of Worlq 
War II. 

Colonel Fordyce’s willingness to serve ang 
his faith in America is poignantly told by his 
widow in a letter to Mr. Corry, of the 
AMVETS National Service Foundation. 


Lrrrte Rock, ArK., May 10, 1954. 
Epcar Corry, Jr., 
President, AMVETS, National Service 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Corry: The AMVET memorial 
scholarship which has been designated for 
my daughter, Mary H. Fordyce, will be a 
constant reminder to her and to me that 
Colonel Fordyce did not misplace his love 
for his country. This is the American way 
of life that he fought to preserve. In los- 
ing his life in serving others, it is wonderful 
that those he worked with can now do so 
much for his daughter in his absence. 

Before going overseas he wrote a letter to 
his children saying that as a father he 
thought he had more reason to serve than 
a single man. He also said, “It is regrettable 
that men of evil design can have sufficient 
power to so disturb the lives of us all. In 
the belief that the only way to prevent catas- 
trophe in all our lives is to overcome the 
forces of evil and that it is the duty of all 
of us to carry the fight, I sail quite deter- 
mined to do my part.” 


Because of his military record as a leader 
and as a bomber pilot (Air Medal and Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross) as well as his record 
of service as an interested citizen of our 
State, his name has been proposed for the 
new bomber base that is being built near 
Little Rock. Many friends and organiza- 
tions are backing his nomination sent to the 
Air Force memorialization committee in 
Washington. Whether or not the name is 
designated as Fordyce Field, we, his family, 
will be happy that he is still remembered 
and is honored. 

Please extend to your scholarship commit- 
tee and to your organization my appreciation 
not only for the honor to my daughter, but 
also for your financial assistance. This as- 
sures her of 4 years in the college of her 
choice as with your help I can manage the 
rest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Downs L. Forpycr 
Mrs. John R. Fordyce, Jr. 





Truth Restated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the excellence of the address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio before the Forest Lawn 
journalism awards dinner, on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is i- 
dicated by an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Baltimore News-Post of 
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May 31, 1954, entitled “Truth Restated.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUTH RESTATED 

Something all Americans should under- 
stand and none should forget, was the theme 
of Senator JOHN W. BricKer’s principal ad- 
dress in Los Angeles. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
not an instrument for the creation of power, 
he told a distinguished audience at the 
Forest Lawn journalism awards dinner. 

It is, instead, a charter of liberty that 
limits and controls power. 

It must be kept invulnerable against at- 
tempts to deny the American people the 
yital right of self-government. 

The principle is incontrovertible. It is the 
firm base on which the Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution rests. 

Quoting the Declaration of Independence, 
Senator BRICKER repeated the essential doc- 
trine of the Founding Fathers: 

To secure the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, “Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just power from the consent of 
the governed.” 

When the executive treatymaking power 
fs able to circumvent this doctrine, consti- 
tutional guaranties are in fact canceled. 

So attested John Foster Dulles before he 
became Secretary of State, Mr. BRICKER re- 
minded his hearers, 

In spite of bitter opposition and misrepre- 
sentation, the Senator said, the Bricker 
amendment remains a burning issue as long 
as Americans refuse to yield their right of 
self-government to executive ambition or 
caprice. 

For, he concluded, America’s strength and 
leadership does not lie in weapons or goods, 
but in the spiritual concepts of liberty and 
justice that only a free people can uphold. 

We are grateful for Senator BRIcKER’s 
timely and convincing address. 

It is most heartening to Americans who 
love their country. 





Address Delivered by Former President 
Hoover Before the Government Econ- 
omy Rally of the Farm City Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insért in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address made by the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover before the 
Government Economy Rally of the Farm 
ov Conference at Town Hall on May 

, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iam greatly honored to receive this econ- 
omy award from the Farm City Conference. 
Especially as I receive it in company with 
Secretary Humphrey and Senator Byrp. 

Those two distinguished public servants 
are every day in the operating room perform- 
ing surgery on Federal expenditures in the 
hope of maintaining national solvency. Iam 
only an old family doctor called in as a medi- 
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cal consultant. My job is to suggest politely 
to administrative agencies and pressure 
groups, “You are a little bit heavy in the 
middle.” The Secretary hourly has to say, 
“We just don’t have any money for you.” 
The Senator’s favorite prescription is, “Put 
Santa Claus in the deep freeze.” 

In the fiscal field we have to contend with 
two delusions. One is the John Maynard 
Keynes shell game that no matter how much 
the public debt may be, it does not matter 
because we owe it to ourselves. That theory 
includes the idea that the debt never needs 
to be paid off. But it ignores the pain result- 
ing when the old and especially the young 
pay income tax for interest om the debt. 
Twenty-odd years of deficits and consequent 
inflation have produced another economic 
pain which the followers of Lord Keynes did 
not diagnose. For the purchasing power of 
money has decreased by one-half. 

The idea is that blessed are the young for 
they shall inherit the national debt. 

I might observe generally that creating 
public debt through deficits is creating a 
dead horse. Private debt creates live horses. 

The other delusion is that the Federal 
Government should do the homework of the 
counties and the States. There are two parts 
to this delusion. One is that the job will be 
better done if it is a long way off from local 
control. The other is that when the people 
in the States pay out money in Federal taxes, 
they get it all back in benefits. But the 
benefits idea omits the fact that there is a 
deducion for the “kitty’—the real name of 
which is Federal bureaucracy. 

While the authorities can carefully watch 
efficiency and waste in Washington, their 
influence seems to decrease inversely with 
distance. For instance, the Brownson sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
reported that the Federal Government in 
erecting certain quarters for American staff 
in Germany, supplied the following glass- 
ware at the taxpayers’ expense to each 4- 
bedroom apartment: 12 beer glasses, 12 
champagne glasses, 12 cocktail glasses, 12 
liqueur glasses, 12 white wine glasses, 12 red 
wine glasses, 12 sweet wine glasses. 

There were also 12 water glasses, but it 
would seem this item might have been re- 
duced. This happened during a previous 
administration. 

Another method for increasing the na- 
tional debt and deficits is Federal lending 
of money and guaranteeing of loans. This 
flame can warm, but it also can consume. 

Members of our Reorganization Commis- 
sion of 5 years ago urged that there were 
great dangers when such loans or guaranties 
were made to anyone except public or 
Government regulated institutions. We 
said it would lead to favoritism, waste and 
corruption. As an example I may mention 
that Senator Byrrp and I once upon a time 
conducted a campaign to wind up the RFC 
for just those reasons. We did not imme- 
diately succeed, but we illuminated the sub- 
ject. We showed that loans had been made 
to 11 distilleries and breweries, 8 theaters, 
5 bowling alleys and beauty parlors and 39 
hotels. One hotel was named the Bluebeard. 
Also I should include a loan to one snake 
farm. The RFC is now in liquidation. But 
only after huge losses and the exposed cor- 
ruption was a season’s sensation. 

I might also cite another example in the 
housing loan guaranties which are now un- 
der investigation for fraud—as ample proof 
of our rightness of 5 years ago. 

I have frequently spoken on the conse- 
quences of pressure groups, both citizens 
and States and municipalities, operating on 
the Congress for huge spending. Of course, 
every pressure group and every Government 
agency wants economy for everybody else. 
But we three, who are speaking tonight, have 
difficulty in adding this up to unanimity for 
less expenditures. Today these pressure 
group bills before the Congress would aggre- 
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gate 2 or 3 billions of additions to the pres- 
ent authorizations. 

My sympathy often goes out for the 
humble decimal point. He has a pathetic 
and hectic life wandering around among 
regimented ciphers, trying to find some of 
the old places he used to know when budgets 
were balanced. 

Our Republic is beset by many dangers. 
But here is one which we can control if we 
have the will to do it. That is, waste, un- 
necessary spending and unbalanced budgets 
and thus continued inflation. That will- 
power can be provided by the citizens of the 
country expressing themselves in support of 
such leaders as Secretary Humphrey and 
Senator Byrp. 





A Tribue to President Truman on His 70th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
in honor of former President Truman, 
on his 70th birthday, delivered by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, in New York 
City, on Saturday, May 15. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON His 70TH 
BIRTHDAY 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

We meet on this festive occasion not in a 
spirit of partisanship but of unity, for Mr. 
Truman belongs not alone to the Democratic 
Party but to the Nation, and Mr. Truman’s 
achievements, which we are here to recall 
and to celebrate, are chapters in the history 
of the Nation and of the entire world. 

What are those achievements? It is some- 
times difficult to render a historical verdict 
on a man or an institution that is still with 
us—and Mr. Truman, who is by way of being 
both man and institution, is an old soldier 
who has not just faded away, but is very 
much with us. But the swift rush of events 
has already supplied us with historical per- 
spective, for now_as one great crisis succeeds 
another with breathtaking speed, the years 
are as decades, and already we can see the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations as 
part of history. 

President Truman «came to office as the 
most terrible of wars drew to its tremendous 
close, and expected to devote his talents and 
energies to the beneficent tasks of peace and 
restoration. His great predecessor had car- 
ried the Nation through a decade of crisis 
and 4 years of war. He had recognized in 
time the grim danger that confronted free 
peoples everywhere; he had made this Nation 
an arsenal of democracy and pledged its 
power and might to the rescue and liberation 
of the Old World. This he had achieved, 
and the salvation of the New World as well. 
He did not live to see the final triumph of 
that cause of freedom—that triumph of 
which he was the chief architect—and he 
was 6 , too, the swift disillusionment 
that followed. But we know that he whose 
faltering hand wrote those last shining 
words, “let us move forward with strong and 
active faith,” that he would have gone on 
not from the disillusionment but from the 
triumph. We can say of him, in the great 
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words of Pericles, that “the whole world is 
the sepulchre of famous men, and their story 
is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives on far away without visible 
symbol woven into the stuff of other men’s 
lives.” 

Every war is followed by reaction and every 
victory by a sense of frustration. After the 
First World War we retreated into illiberal 
conservatism on the domestic scene and into 
isolation from the international. But not 
every administration must succumb tp these 
forces of reaction and disillusionment. Mr. 
Truman was catapulted into power at one 
of the most difficult moments in all history— 
at a time when the idealism of one world 
was giving way to the tragedy of a divided 
world; at a time when the great wartime 
coalition that had brought victory was fall- 
ing apart; at a time when the Nation was 
confronted with problems of almost insuper- 
able difficulty; the occupation and adminis- 
tration of conquered territories, the relief 
and rehabilitation of our allies and of our 
quondam enemies as well; the transition 
from a war to a peace economy and then 
back to the twilight economy of a cold war; 
the resistance to assaults on freedom at 
home and abroad, and to communism wher- 
ever it threatened. But under Mr. Truman's 
afiuent leadership there was no retreat into 
isolation and no abandonment of allies— 
not even the luxury of talking about them 
as if they were really our enemies. There 
was no reaction, no postwar depression or 
recession or rolling readjustment; there was 
no paralysis of the power of government; 
there was no frittering away of civil liber- 
ties. 

Searcely had Mr. Truman taken over the 
Presidential office before he was confronted 
with « series of convulsive crises. Over a 
Europe shattered and demoralized by 6 cruel 
years of war now loomed the shadow of a 
new aggressor. President Truman rose un- 
hesitatingly to the challenge. For, in the 
noble words of the same Pericles, he knew 
“that the secret of happiness was freedom 
and the secret of freedom a brave heart, and 
he did not stand aside from the onset of the 
enemy.” The result was one of those great 
historic acts whose significance will grow 
with the passing years, for the Truman 
doctrine, the policy of supporting free peo- 
ples who are resisting subjugation every- 
where, is one which Mr. Truman's successor 
has of necessity made his own, and one 
which must remain one of the cornerstones 
of our foreign policy. 

Not content with declamation, President 
Truman moved resolutely to the aid of 
Greece, and saved that ancient land, and with 
it much of the Middle East, from Communist 
dominion. A few weeks later and Secretary 
of State Marshall had outlined what came to 
be known as the Marshall plan. The opposi- 
tion to this plan was fierce and implacable, 
but after a full-dress debate the plan became 
law, and once again the New World stepped 
forth to the rescue and liberation of the 
old. Marshall aid stands, with lend-ledse, 
as one of the great inventions in the realm 
of social relations; for boldness of concep- 
tion and generosity of execution it is with- 
out parallel in modern politics. With the 
twin shields of the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall aid western Europe started back on 
the long road to recovery and strength—a 
recovery not material alone but on morale 
and faith; a strength not military alone but 
of heart and spirit. 
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alone, and he organized a second grand coali- 
tion, as unprecedented in time of peace as its 
predecessor had been in time of war. His- 
tory will record that he did not permit him- 
self or his administration to be distracted 
into sideshows or spectacles, or deluded into 
thinking that the real enemy was within 
rather than without. It will record that he 
did not fail to summon to his aid the best 
talent of the Nation, and to give that talent 
full play, and that under his guidance the 
Nation built up its armed might, organized 
its industrial strength, developed its scien- 
tific resources, and all of this in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. It will record that he con- 
structed the most powerful peacetime coali- 
tion in history, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and then the European Defense 
Community, and that when he left office 
these were going concerns. 

It will record, too, that under President 
Truman the armed might of the free nations 
met aggression in the West and in the East, 
and halted it. The blockade of Berlin was 
a deadly threat to the whole balance of 
power in Europe. Mr. Truman fought back, 
and the spectacular success of the Berlin 
airlift was a turning point in modern his- 
tory, for this display of technical compe- 
tence, of material power, and above all of 
willpower, heartened freemen everywhere. 

The Communist invasion of South Korea 
presented a challenge to the United States 
and to the United Nations which could not 
be ignored—though there were those who 
thought that we should ignore it, and who 
still entertain that folly. Once again Presi- 
dent Truman acted with vigor and boldness. 
He threw American forces into the breach, 
and the American delegation to the United 
Nations rallied the free nations to present a 
united front against aggression. Contrast 
all this with the sorry spectacle of totalitar- 
ian aggressions and victories in the thirties— 
in Ethiopia, in Manchuria, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, and at last in Poland. 
Though aggression was not defeated—the 
fight still goes on—it was arrested, and free- 
dom was given a breathing space in which 
to build up its strength. 

What a record it is. We are told now by 
men interested in partisanship but not in 
truth, that under Democratic leadership— 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man—communism has overrun most of the 
globe, and that for this they are somehow 
responsible. We are told that the democ- 
racies have staggered, in these years, from 
blunder to blunder, from defeat to defeat. 
Should it be necessary to recall that under 
Roosevelt’s leadership we did, after all, win 
the greatest and most arduous of all wars, 
and that under Truman we inaugurated the 
United Nations, rehabilitated Europe, re- 
constructed Japan, stopped aggression in 
Iran and in Greece, in Germany and in Ko- 
rea, and built up a powerful community of 
free nations? 

It was not on the world stage alone that 
Mr. Truman displayed qualities which as- 
sure him an honored place in history, but 
on the domestic as well. What we miss 
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structed a government that had clear limits 
to its authority—one that was restricted ip 
the arena of personal rights and liberties. 
They saw to it that the government haq 
sovereign power in those realms where jt 
had to operate effectively, and had no power 
in those realms where it had no right to 
operate at all—the control of ideas. 

President Truman, like his wise and brave 
predecessor, had a sure grasp of this essen. 
tial distinction, and a sure instinct of the 
nature of governmental authority, and of 
Presidential authority. He did not submit 
to the fallacious notion that it was states. 
manlike to dismantle government, or to 
withdraw it from those areas where it alone 
was strong enough to protect the Nation's 
interest. He recognized that there were 
many fields where only the National Goy. 
ernment could function effectively, above a} 
the field of natural resources, the preserva. 
tion for future generations of the Nation's 
resources of oil, natural gas, water power. 
timber, and soil, which are the possession of 
no one State and no one generation but of 
the whole people and the illimitable future 
He knew that it was the duty of the Presi. 
dent to make the whole Nation, and future 
generations, his clients. 

He knew well the lesson of our history, 
that the strong Presidents, those who ac. 
cepted responsibility, were also those who 
had advanced democracy, who had been in- 
struments of reform, who had brought Amer- 
ica to its position of world leadership: Wash. 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, the first 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
It was along the path marked out by these 
men that Mr. Truman followed, and as he 
was not merely a follower but a pioneer, he 
pushed his explorations into new territory, 
He knew, too, that if our political system 
is to function the President must assume 
and exercise to the full the responsibilities 
of leadership—leadership of his administra- 
tion, leadership of his party, leadership of 
public opinion, leadership, now that we are 
the strongest of free nations, of the Western 
World. 

He accepted therefore the responsibilities 
of his great office and fulfilled them. He 
formulated a legislative policy, disciplined 
his party, and got results. He attracted men 
of talents to the Federal service, protected 
them against contumely and harassments, 
intimidation and distraction, misrepresenta- 
tion and character assassination. He did not 
dismantle the administrative structure, nor 
undermine the civil service, nor seek to turn 
over great administrative tasks to local and 
private organizations incapable of perform- 
ing them. Nor did he seek to turn back the 
constitutional clock to a day of laissez-faire 
or of governmental impotence. He knew that 
under the Constitution the President was 
invested with authority to conduct foreign 
relations, and guarded this high responsibil- 
ity against congressional assault that would 
unbalance our constitutional system and ren- 
der the executive helpless in time of crisis. 
He took with high seriousness the solemn 
promise to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution and did not permit that great 
charter to suffer harm. He knew that the 
Bill of Rights was an integral part of the Con- 
stitution and did not stand idly by while it 
was undermined. 

In that great oration from which we have 
already drawn, Pericles reminds us that the 
Athenian Commonwealth owed all its great- 
ness to men with the fighter’s daring, the 
wise man’s understanding of his duty, and 
the good man’s self-discipline in its perform- 
ance.” These are the qualities for which Mr. 
Truman will be remembered: the fighter's 
daring, the wise man's sense of duty, the good 
man’s self-discipline. And we can pay him 


too that final tribute from Pericles that “the 
love of honor alone is not staled by age, and 
it is by honor that the end of life is cheered. 
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Our Debt to the Veterans of Wisconsin 
and the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Memorial 
Day, 1954, has come and gone. It is alto- 
gether fitting that our reconsecration to 
the departed heroes of past conflicts not 
be confined to but 1 day of the year. It 
is fitting that we remember them every 
day of the year, through, in Lincoln’s 
words, caring for him “who shall have 
porne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan.” 

I was pleased to see in the Monday, 
May 31, issue of the Milwaukee Journal 
an extensive article by Mr. Paul M. Mc- 
Mahon, regarding the tending to the 
needs of the 426,000 veterans of Wis- 
consin. 

We of the Badger State, like our fellow 
citizens of the other States of the Union, 
glory in the deeds of gallantry of our 
heroes. We glory in the more than 50 
Badgers who have won our highest mili- 
tary award—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. We glory in our fighting 32d 
Division. We glory in all the units which 
have fought, from the earliest times in 
Badger country, like the 7th Regiment, 
which was mustered into service on Sep- 
tember 16, 1861—the “Iron Brigade of 
the West,” which suffered only 14 fewer 
casualties than the battle losses of the 
5th New Hampshire, which lost more 
men than any other regiment in the 
Union Army. 

I ask unanimous consent that brief 
excerpts from the article by Paul Mc- 
Mahon be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Many Services Provipep in State For VeT- 
ERANS OF OvR NatIon’s Wars—ABouT 
426,000 Live In Wisconsin—HospITaL Care, 
EDUCATION, AND JoB TRAINING, Loan Guar- 
ANTIES FoR HoMEs, FaRMS, AND BUSINESSES 
AmonGc THINGS THEY’RE ELIGIBLE For 

(By Paul M. McMahon) 

By tradition a grateful Nation paused this 
weekend to honor its war dead, but her 
people have made every day Memorial Day 
for the living veteran. A look at what the 
State and Nation are doing, and have done, 
for military veterans in Wisconsin reveals 
that the living never are forgotten. 

Wisconsin has about 426,000 living vet- 
erans. At least 123,000 of them reside in 
Milwaukee County. Close to 75 percent of 
the veterans served in World War II. Serv- 
ices for all veterans are varied and extensive. 
Here are some indications: 

Close to $68 million in public money are 
spent annually for veterans in Wisconsin. 
Almost all of it is Federal money. 

The Federal Government operates the 
third veterans’ institution in the 
United States.at Wood, Milwaukee County. 
Wood has 1,661 operating beds in its domi- 
ciliary and 1,275 in its hospital. It costs 
$8,700,000 a year to keep the institution 
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Fifty-three thousand siz hundred and thirty 
loans guaranteed 


More than 150,000 veterans have received 
education and job training in Wisconsin 
under the GI bills of the last decade. The 
cost totals $223 million. About 72 percent 
of this outlay went to the veterans and 28 
percent to the schools. 

Veterans in Wisconsin hold $1.1 billion in 
Government life insurance. 

The VA regional office here says that it has 
guaranteed 53,630 home, farm, and business 
loans in Wisconsin. The amount guaran- 
teed was $187 million. Included are loans 
for 47,358 homes. Last year alone the VA 
guaranteed 6,300 home loans in Wisconsin. 

The State of Wisconsin maintains the 
Grand Army Home for Veterans at King 
where veterans of any war and their wives, 
widows, or mothers may live. Its capacity is 
300 veterans and 200 women. 

Service to the veteran has become an un- 
dertaking of tremendous scope. It touches, 
in one aspect or another, a vast number of 
Americans. 


Over 20 million veterans 


“The veterans’ administration estimates 
the total number of living veterans of all 
wars in the United States at 20,731,000,”’ said 
J. P. Cullen, Milwaukee, regional manager of 
the veterans’ administration here. “These 
veterans and their dependents are potentially 
eligible for VA benefits under laws enacted by 
Congress.” Largest segment of the veterans’ 
population in this country is the World War 
II group, which numbers 15,428,000, accord- 
ing to the VA. Certain significant points re- 
garding the veterans’ population have been 
drawn in a nationwide VA study which 
Cullen believes can be applied in general to 
Wisconsin. 

“Veterans and their families now make up 
one-third of the population of the Nation,” 
he said. “By 1955 we expect veterans and 
their families to make up 40 percent of the 
population. 

Taking care of the veteran has become one 
of the biggest jobs in the country. In Wis- 
consin, as in most States, it is approached 
from both State and Federal levels. Uncle 
Sam, however, pays by far the larger share 
of the cost and provides more extensive serv- 
ices. 

One of Wisconsin’s major contributions to 
veterans is the Grand Army Home at King, 
just outside of Waupaca. Bathed in serenity, 
it’s a charming community perched high 
over pretty Rainbow Lake where veterans can 
fish at length and with good chances of suc- 
cess. 

The institution, originally established 77 
years ago by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public as a home for Civil War veterans, later 
passed into the hands of the State of Wis- 
consin and eventually became a home for 
veterans of any war. It includes 109 build- 
ings scattered over 136 well-kept acres. 
Some of the buildings are as old as the in- 
stitution but each is maintained in good 
condition, 

Presiding over the 500 “members” and 222 
employees is big, genial, kind, Gilman H. 
Stordock. A former Milwaukean long ac- 
tive in veterans’ affairs, Stordock left the 
Veterans’ Administration 5 years ago to be- 
come commandant of the Grand Army Home. 
Although younger than almost any of the 
members, Stordock takes a fatherly interest 
in them. He calls all of them, men or 
women, by their first name. They often-can 
find him in his office shortly after 6 a. m. 
Stordock’s friends claim that he would rather 
be commandant at King than President of 
the United States. 

Oldest member is 101 


“We give complete maintenance for all 
members, including medical and dental care, 
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prosthesis, all clothing, lodging and meals,” 
Stordock said. 

Wives, widows, and mothers of veterans 
may become members if they qualify in 
other respects. The oldest member of the 
home is 101-year-old Mrs. Victoria Pinkert, a 
remarkably spirited, chubby little woman 
who lives in the hospital annex. Three of 
Mrs. Pinkert’s eighteen children were World 
War I veterans. 

° o * . * 


The home, operated under the jurisdiction 
of the Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, requires an annual outlay of about 
$868,000. However, a total of $162,000 was 
collected from members in the last fiscal 
year. An additional $72,399 was received 
from the Federal Government, which pays 
$500 a year for each veteran who could 
qualify for entrance to a Federal veterans’ 
home (less one-half of anything the home 
might collect from the veteran). The Fed- 
eral money must be spent for construction, 


IMPORTANT FIELD—HOUSING LOANS 


Another important aspect of the State's 
services to veterans is in the housing-loan 
field. Gordon A. Huseby, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
at Madison, says that his department has 
approved 13,146 housing loans for a total of 
$34,500,000 since the State housing loan law 
went into effect. 

“We're rather proud of this because about 
95 percent of our loans are second mort- 
gages,” he said. “Our loans are made only 
to veterans who show need for housing and 
who have exhausted primary financing from 
local sources. Housing funds are allocated 
to the counties according to veteran popu- 
lation.” 

Milwaukee County is represented by 3,958 
loans totaling $10,867,800. 

The State also makes grants to needy vet- 
erans to cover such emergencies as medical 
treatment and hospitalization. These grants, 
which are not repaid, may total close to $90,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending June 30. 


Loans for Rehabilitation 


A more substantial item is the rehabili- 
tation loan. Such a loan generaly is made 
to a veteran who has not been able to 
establish local credit but who shows that 
he is a reliable risk, Huseby explained. The 
loans, up to a maximum of $1,000 may be 
made for purchase of a business, repairing a 
business property, adding to a veteran’s 
home, educational purposes, buying furni- 
ture, or cattle, or farm machinery, or simply 
to cover accumulated bills beyond the vet- 
eran’s current ability to pay. 

Rehabilitation loans totaling more than 
$16 million have been made to 24,400 Wis- 
consin veterans since the law permitting 
them went into effect in 1946. 

Milwaukee County veterans received about 
$2,111,000 of that amount. 

The State of Wisconsin's service to veter- 
ans is, of course, overshadowed by the Fed- 
eral Veterans’ Administration. The VA re- 
gional office in Milwaukee spends close to 
$52 million a year. The VA spends another 
$15,366,000 on the operation of its general 
hospital and domiciliary at Wood, the tuber- 
culosis hospitals at Madison and Waukesha 
and the neuropsychiatric hospital at Tomah. 

Altogether, the VA employs 3,400 persons 
in Wisconsin. Its four hosiptals have a 
total bed capacity of 3,158. 

The veterans’ center at Wood is exceeded 
in size, and only slightly, by centers at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dayton, Ohio. Old-time 
residents of Milwaukee often think of it as 
“soldiers’ home,” a name commonly used 
from the time of its establishment mainly 
as a home for Union veterans of the Civil 
War in 1867. Milwaukeeans used to make 
the spacious grounds one of their favorite 

spots. 
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Ninety-three buildings, some modernistic, 
some generations old, but all clean and neat, 
are scattered over almost 300 acres of rolling 
land. It would take $40 million to replace 
the property at Wood, not including land 
purchased in the opinion of its manager 
D. C. Firmin. Actually, the original cost to 
the Government is placed at only $6,500,000, 
he said. Wood's hospital capacity of 1,275 
beds has an average utilization of 85 per- 
cent. In the domiciliary, where the turnover 
is less frequent, utilization of the 1,661 beds 
averages 94 percent. 

Veterans from World War I dominate the 
populations of the hospital and the domi- 
ciliary. A recent count at the domiciliary 
showed that 1,329 of the residents were 
World War I veterans. Only 133 were World 
War II veterans. The rest served in the 
Spanish-American War, the Indian wars, or 
in peacetime. 

On the same day, 585 of the hospital pa- 
tients—more than one-half of the total— 
were World War I veterans. There was 339 
patients who served in World War II and 
66 who served in the Korean conflict. 

Only a few women veterans are seen at a 
center like the Wood. The hospital has beds 
for 18 women and an attractive lounge for 
patients able to leave their beds. One day 
recently there were only 3, 2 of them World 
War I nurses. 

The modernly equipped hospital has beds 
for 840 general medical and surgical cases, 
209 tuberculosis and 226 neuropsychiatric. 
The hospital last year admitted 6,113 pa- 
tients. The hospital’s completely equipped 
dental service, intended mainly for in- 
patients, handled an average of almost 
2,000 cases a month. 


Many types of therapy 


About one-half of the hospital patients 
are treated in one or another phase of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation, including 
many who also may be under treatment for 
other medical or physical ailments. The 
hospital offers many types of therapy—edu- 
cational, manual arts, occupational, correc- 
tive, physical and blind. 

“We try to teach our veterans how to live 
the best with what they have left to use,” 
explained Joseph Riley, executive assistant 
in physical medicine and rehabilitation. 

Leroy Friestad, 25, of Williams Bay, offers 
an example. He's a quadriplegic who is 
ready to leave the hospital after 17 months 
of treatment. Friestad, a paratrooper in 
World War II, was paralyzed in an automo- 
bile accident, 


Learned to typewrite 


Friestad lost all use of his legs and his 
hands. He could use only a few isolated 
muscles in his arm. He set out to discover 
how he could use those few muscles to best 
advantage. Under the careful direction of 
Miss Nancy Brown, chief occupational 
therapist, special slings were made in which 
Friestad's arms could rest and plastic splints 
were made to cover his hands. He cannot, of 
course, get around except in a wheel chair. 

Although virtually all of the muscles in 
Friestad'’s limbs were dead, the muscles of 
his heart were of steel. Courageously, he 
set about to make a useful man of himself. 
Now, almost a year and a half later, he can 
write, use an electric typewriter, feed and 
shave himself. To write, Miss Brown places 
a splint over his hand and inserts a pencil 
which Friestad can guide with the arm 
muscles. 


When Friestad returns to his Williams Bay 
home he will set up a little service business 
working on telephone ordering, mail order- 
ing, typing, etc. How fast can he type? 

o . = o = 
REDUCE MORTALITY OF TB PATIENTS 

Remarkable progress is being made in the 
reduction of the mortality rate of tubercu- 
Josis patients in veterans’ hospitals and in 
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the percentage of arrested cases, according to 
Firmin and the heads of the VA tuberculosis 
hospitals at Madison and Waukesha. The in- 
troduction of miracle drugs permitting new 
types of surgery have revolutionized treat- 
ment of tuberculosis since the end of World 
War II, they said. . 
+ . ” 2 . 

Treatment has been so successful in the 
last 2 years that some VA officials now doubt 
that future needs will require as many 
tuberculosis hospital beds as are presently 
set up, Firmin said. Those beds could easily 
be converted to other uses. 


Patients from 30 States 


The Madison hospital has a capacity of 
416 beds, Waukesha 256 and Wood 209 beds 
for such patients. Many of the patients at 
Waukesha and Madison are from the Chi- 
cago area. 

Although Wood also uses 226 beds for 
neuropsychiatric patients, the major service 
in this field is carried out in the 1,176 bed 
hospital at Tomah. This big neuropsychi- 
atric center averages 97 percent of capacity, 
according to VA statistics. 

Tomah has patients from 30 States, al- 
though 90 percent of them are from Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, or upper 
Michigan. Dr. Benjamin F. Jackson, man- 
ager of the hospital, reports a patient turn- 
over of between 350 and 500 a year. Virtu- 
ally all the patients are veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict. 
The percentage, roughly, runs 60 percent 
World War I and 40 percent World War Il- 
Korea, 

Both acute and chronic 


The peak from World War I is approaching, 
in Dr. Jackson's opinion. Many of his cases 
are men who have become chronic over the 
years. The hospital handles both acute and 
chronic cases. 

A veteran is eligible for admission to a 
veterans’ hospital if he has a service-con- 
nected disability. He also may be treated for 
a non-service-connected disability if he signs 
a statement that he is unable to pay the cost 
of treatment in a private hospital. 

Entrance to a domiciliary, like Wood's, is 
open to “a war veteran with a disabling dis- 
ease or condition not susceptible to improve- 
ment within a reasonable time and who has 
no adequate means of support,” Firmin said. 
Residents are referred to as “members,” not 
“patients.” 

The members range in age from 28 to 94. 
The average is 61. They are quartered in 6 
buildings and divided into 10 companies. 

Every member physically able to do some 
work is required to put in 5 hours of work 
on each of 5 days a week. As a result, 7 of 
the 10 companies do all the housekeeping 
and maintenance of barracks, proudly re- 
ports Domiciliary Officer Victor J. Brulc. Un- 
fortunately, all of the barracks at Wood are 
old. Each was built some time before 1900, 
Brulc said. Nevertheless, all are kept in good 
condition, well painted, polished, and 
equipped with sprinkling systems. 

Members are provided a bed, locker, and 
chair in rooms containing from 1 to 60 beds. 
Each barracks has a solarium where the men 
may read, visit, and relax. An indigent 
member receives all the services and items 
needed for his daily living, including 12 pack- 
ages of cigarettes a month. A member with 
more than $20 a month income is asked to 
buy his own comfort items. 

The quiet dignity which pervades Wood's 
domiciliary is especially evident upon the 
death of a member. No matter how many 
burials may be scheduled for one day, each 
funeral is handled separately. Each deceased 
member lies in state at the Wood mortuary. 
Flowers, a firing squad, a bugier, and com- 
plete funeral service is provided. 

“A member may be friendless, may have 
no other home or relatives—may even have 
been a bum part of his life—but at Wood 
the Government buries him like a géneral,” 
Brulc said. 


June 2 


THEY BRING PROBLEMS TO REGIONAL OFFIcEe 


A hub of all VA service in Wisconsin js 
the busy regional office at 342 North Water 
Street. Veterans made 50,000 visits there 
last year, bringing with them one problem 
or another. An additional 50,000 visits were 
made to VA contact offices in Ashland, Fay 
Claire, Green Bay, La Crosse, Madison, Ra- 
cine, Superior, and Wausau. VA interview. 
ers also discussed personal problems with 
23,000 other veterans at the 4 Wisconsin 
hospitals. 

What were the main points discussed? 

Forty-eight thousand compensation cases 


Better than 25 percent wanted to talk 
about their GI insurance. Then came mat- 
ters pertaining to VA education and job. 
training programs. Of all the veterans who 
have returned to civilian life in Wisconsin, 
48 percent have taken up some form of 
training, the VA says; 35,000 have attended 
the University of Wisconsin alone, with a 
peak of 13,700 in September 1946. The peak 
enrollment in the entire Wisconsin program 
was 55,000 in April 1947. Presently almost 
11,000 are participating in the education 
program. 

Also of interest to Wisconsin veterans, as 
indicated in the interviews, were compensa- 
tion and pensions. The VA pays compensa- 
tion for service-connected disability and pen- 
sions to veterans physically unable to sup- 
port themselves. 

Wisconsin has 48,000 compensation and 
pension cases, according to Hugh MacGillis, 
acting assistant VA regional manager. Sixty 
percent of the cases are from World War II. 
The VA will pay more than $33 million on 
those claims this fiscal year. 

Another major problem of veterans which 
the VA regional office sometimes can solve 
on the spot is medical and dental care. The 
office has a complete dental clinic and can 
treat outpatients for a wide variety of dis- 
eases and ailments, physical and mental. 

The regional office’s medical staff handled 
23,500 cases last year and its dental staff took 
care of 4,200 patients. In addition, the VA 
arranged for 12,800 medical patients and 
19,600 dental patients to be treated by out- 
side private professional men. 


Pensions to increase 


Despite the volume of cases now being 
handled by the VA here, Cullen foresees a 
steady increase in the business of his office. 
The peak load for the regional office occurred 
in February 1947 when the office staff rose to 
1,800. It’s down to 550 now. 

The World War I veterans reaching an age 
when many illnesses strike will be applying 
for an increasing number of pensions until 
the peak for this phase of VA service is 
reached, probably in 1970 or 1975, Cullen 
said. Later the World War II veterans and 
the Korean veterans will produce heavy 
loads. 

The Korean veterans will not reach the 
peak of their education and training pro- 
gram until 1956. After dipping to just under 
10,000 education and training cases, an up- 
turn started last month and the total now 
is close to 11,000. Applications for loan 
guaranties promise to reach huge totals this 
year. 

The Korean war veterans will produce as 
big a load as World War I veterans, Cullen 
said. In fact, he added, they might pro- 
duce greater work for the VA because more 
benefits are available now than after World 
War I. 

Service at county level 


Service to veterans in Wisconsin extends 
even to the county level. State laws re- 


quire that a veterans’ service officer and 4 
veterans’ service commission be named in 
each of the 71 counties. The commission 
sets policy and guides the department of 
public welfare in granting aid to veterans 
who apply. The present commission in Mil- 
waukee County consists of Ray Markey, 
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chairman; Christ T. Seraphim, and Frank 
j. Jazdzewsk1. The office of the commis- 
sion and the veterans’ service officer is in 
the county courthouse. 

The service officer works with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, and veterans’ or- 
ganizations in providing various services for 
veterans. Jack Luban, Milwaukee County 
yeterans’ service Officer, pointed out that he 
may even act with power of attorney for a 
yeteran to press a claim. The county board 
appropriates funds to cover the budget of 
the service officer and commission. This 
year’s budget is $20,000. 

Other outstanding services for veterans 
are performed by the many organizations 
and individual persons who offer their time 
and energy free at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration institutions. They help feed the 
crippled, give parties for the blind, enter- 
tain the sick and wounded, write letters 
and perform countless other favors. At 
wood they run a day nursery where little 
children may play while their mother visits 
with their father. 

“We get 100,000 volunteer hours of work 
a year from these people at Wood alone,” 
Firmin said gratefully. “I don’t know what 
we would do without their help. It shows 
how much @ community will take a place 
like Wood to its heart.” 





The Road to Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “The Road to Responsibility,” 
delivered at Chicago, Ill, on May 25, 
1954, by William S. Paley, chairman of 
the board of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. I had the honor to be associ- 
ated with Mr. Paley in that enterprise 
for some 21 years, and I have always 
regarded him as one of the outstanding 
leaders of American business. I am glad 
to see from the address that he is run- 
hing true to form. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In our turbulent industry today I have 
no lack of problems to choose for the topic 
of my talk this morning. Broadcasting gets 
broader all the time. The problems we have 
before us are numerous and complex and 
touch almost every phase of the broadcaster's 
world: his business and economic preoccu- 
pations, the technological developments of 
the medium; his relationship with Govern- 
ment; his responsibility to the public at 
large. But you will permit me, I am sure, 
after acknowledging their very great impor- 
tance, to put all but one of these categories 
aside and direct your attention to one sig- 
nificant aspect of our responsibilities to the 
public at large. And so, I have chosen as 
my topic: the broadcaster’s role and respon- 
sibilities in the field of news and public 
affairs. This problem is neither transitory 
nor peculiar to any other segment of the 
industry. On the contrary, the proper ex- 
ercise of a broadcaster’s functions in this 
field is a responsibility which every broad- 
caster must face and the problems relating 
to it are common to each of us. 
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Another reason I want to discuss news 
and public affairs is because this part of a 
broadcaster's operation has long been close 
to my heart and uppermost in my mind; 
also because I believe that discussion and 
exchange of ideas on this topic may well 
lead to newer and more significant plateaus 
for every segment of broadcasting. 

It is my belief that if we know what we 
are doing in the world of news and public 
affairs, we are secure: if we do not know, 
we are in danger—in danger of encroach- 
ments from Government, in danger of criti- 
cism, destructive and deserved from other 
powerful organs of opinion, in danger of 
criticism from the thinking and leading 
citizens of our Republic. 

Let me say that when I talk about news 
and public affairs this morning, I mean more 
than just what we call, in this business, “the 
hard news.” I mean also all the related 
fields—the opinion broadcasts, the debates, 
the feature projects, the documentaries, the 
panel discussions—as well as the direct on- 
the-spot coverage of news and public events 
as these occur. So here I am concerned not 
just with the raw news, the current happen- 
ings, but with the ideas, issues, and con- 
troversies that concern the public. 

At no period in our history has the func- 
tion of news and public affairs broadcasting 
been so critical and important to our na- 
tional life. The movement of world events 
on both the national and international 
scenes takes on increasing significance each 
day in terms of the welfare and security of 
each citizen. 


These events not only affect how he lives, 
but, in some instances, whether he will live 
at all. Issues have become extremely com- 
plicated giving rise to intense emotion, to 
a deep longing for answers, and hence de- 
manding greater knowledge and—above all— 
understanding. It is part of our democratic 
tradition that facts and exposure to other 
people’s views and opinions have a way of 
driving out emotional prejudice and of lead- 
ing the way to answers which are more 
nearly correct. 

These conditions and circumstances pro- 
vide the broadcaster with an unprecedented 
opportunity to move ahead in this field of 
news and public affairs. We have today 
within our grasp the opportunity to provide 
an extraordinary public service in a troubled 
world and, at the same time, to increase our 
stature and strength as broadcasters. But 
I must point out that one does not receive 
positions of public trust and of strength on 
a@ silver tray. They must be won by resolu- 
tion, courage, and performance. In these 
areas, I think, we still have quite some dis- 
tance to go. 

Let me give you my reason for thinking 
so. Consider for a moment some of the sig- 
nificant differences between a broadcaster 
and the publisher of a newspaper, or, more 
broadly, the difference between what a radio 
transmitter does and a printing press does. 
The printing press came into being in a rudi- 
mentary, slow-moving society, in an exces- 
sively limited world. Even so, it needed sev- 
eral centuries of struggle to become as free 
as it is today and to be placed at the service 
of all the people, not just at the service of 
scholars or priests or governors or public 
administrators. In the vast present-day dif- 
fusion of printing we have undesirable 
comic books—but we also have great news- 
papers, an incredible world of magazines, and 
big books for a quarter. Editors today come 
from a line of men that have centuries of 
experience behind them in getting news 
printed and diffused the pressures 
of persons who thought it shouldn't be. The 
press may not be as free as it likes, but it’s 
plenty free. Through the years it has 
learned how to keep a manageable degree 
of freedom against the pressures of readers, 
advertisers, and powerful critics in Govern- 
ment and other high places, 
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Now, by contrast, consider broadcasting. 
Against the centuries of hard-fought experi- 
ence of the press, what have we? Why, we 
have about a quarter part of 1 century. 
Considering this pitiful little spen of time, 
I think we've done rather well. I think it’s 
remarkable that we have been as successful 
as we have—that we have learned things that 
have taken other people centuries to get the 
hang of: the subtleties, traps, and pitfalls 
that lie in the path of the unwary. 

Another thing we had to learn in our be- 
ginnings—the hardest possible thing to have 
to learn fast: We had to learn what our new 
broadcasting medium was for. Some people 
thought broadcasting would be for education. 
Some thought merely that it would replace 
the phonograph. Some thought it would re- 
make the world, which it hasn’t. Some 
thought it would revolutionize politics, 
which it has. Some thought it would put 
newspapers and magazines out of business; 
instead, it joined them in an intense but 
friendly—well, sort of friendly—competition 
to carry the messages of editors and adver- 
tisers to greater areas than ever before. 

But, of course, broadcasting did not limit 
itself to any one of these. Instead it became 
almost all the things that were imagined for 
it. And when television added broadcast 
sight to broadcast sound, broadcasting then 
became, and I am sure will always remain, 
the broadest means of interchanging, com- 
municating and diffusing ideas, moods, 
sights, emotions, facts, images (should I say 
color?)—and also confusion—in the history 
of man. We now, in this industry, partake 
of the newspaper, of the magazine, of the 
stage, the movies, the concert hall, the lec- 
ture platform, the museum, the medical cen- 
ter, the university, and the battlefield. To 
say nothing of the town meeting, the Senate 
committee room, the whistle stops of politi- 
cal campaigns and the auditoriums for great 
debate. Indeed, I think we can say, “Name 
it, and we are of it.” 

No wonder we are all a little confused. 
A grant of opportunities has been offered to 
us of this industry wholly unlike, in range 
and scope, any grant of opportunities to any 
other group of modern men. And it hap- 
pened in a democracy. Which must make 
us eternally wary of abusing it. 

Since by relative time we are newcomers 
to the field, we are short in tradition and we 
still have a lot to learn. The old-time news- 
papeg editor, with his centuries of profes- 
sional experience, was accustomed to letters 
saying “Dear Sir, you cur.” He was accus- 
tomed to being horsewhipped by outraged 
ladies, and shot at, or indeed shot, by those 
who considered themselves libeled by some 
small, innocent item. He was also sued fre- 
quently; another painful form of the ex- 
pression of displeasure. 

I must say that I have no desire to stir 
up any additional public violence today. In 
this industry we should continue, as in the 
past, merely to shoot one another and not 
encourage the public to think that this pistol 
range is open to them, too. 

Old-time editors used to take such threats 
and actions in their stride, as a part of their 
occupation. I think we broadcasters can af- 
ford a certain amount of the same stride in 
the face of our letter writing, telegraph, and 
telephone critics. If we are fair and respon- 
sible in our decisions, we will gain the ap- 
proval and the respect of the large majority 
of the people. 

But can we in all fairness and good con- 
science ask our medium to be as free of 
threats of boycott, as free of political pres- 
sures, as respected as the great newspapers 
of our country, if we shirk our responsi- 
bilities in this field? We claim for ourselves, 
and quite properly, I believe, the great his- 
torical and constitutional rights and privi- 
leges which have been maintained by the 

of this country. We recognize the 
plain fact of our power for good or evil 
through the enormous force of our media. 
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Yet the question remains whether we enjoy 
in the public mind the status which is 4 
natural corollary of our rights and privileges. 
I respectfully submit that we do not, and 
that we will not until we haye shown through 
clear performance that we have faced up to 
our opportunities and to our responsibilities. 

But it is one thing to resolve to expend 
greater effort and courage in the field of 
news and public affairs. It is quite anbther 
and far more difficult thing to determine 
how to do it and do it well. 

For one thing, we cannot just imitate the 
press. With all the similarities between the 
press and broadcasting, there are still power- 
ful differences between us. And s0, with all 
due deference to the press and its long- 
established traditions, it can only set us on 
the road. We will have to do our own driving 
and find our own right way. 

I would not be so presumptuous as to say 
that there is any single right way. Each 
broadcaster will have to find his own. But I 
would like to suggest certain steps which 
might be taken by the broadcaster who finds 
some truth in my words and who, having 
not yet done so, wants to build a responsible 
and respected place for himself in this field. 

First, and perhaps most obvious, the opera- 
tion of news and public affairs in a broad- 
casting organization should be given great 
emphasis and attention by top management. 
Top management should adjust itself to the 
fact that this area of the broadcaster’s op- 
eration is at least as important as any of the 
other areas coming under his jurisdiction 
and supervision. 

Second, a broadcaster must build a strong 
news organization, not in numbers, which is 
not in itself controlling, but in quality. 
Certainly he should choose the man to head 
his station's news operation or his public- 
affairs operation, or both, as carefully and 
as thoughtfully as he would choose the head 
of his most important departments. Having 
been selected, this person must be invested 
with status and the proper authority. 

Third, a broadcaster who wants to exercise 
his responsibilities in this field cannot go 
into it blindly, if disaster is not to overtake 
him. For his own protection, as well as for 
the protection of his listeners, he must work 
out in advance well-defined and clearly 
stated general policies that will govern his 
operations. 

I make no pleas for uniformity in the 
fround rules which each broadcaster estab- 
lishes in this field. Only one basic tenet 
must be observed: There must be fairness 
and balance. No matter what the station 
owner's personal predilections—and he is 
bound to have them-—there must be fairness 
and balance among all viewpoints. 

Beyond this fundamental) principle, each 
station will doubtless work out its own 
ground rules in the exercise of its vital func- 
tions in the area of news and public affairs. 
The more different approaches there are, the 
more searching and experimentation there 
is, the better off all of us will be, for good 
new ideas will stimulate the competitive 
forces in this field as they do in other fields. 

Reminding you, then, that ours is only 
one possible approach to a set of ground 
rules, I would like to outline the policies in 
this area which we at CBS have worked out 
over the years. I do so as an example of the 
thought processes that a broadcaster must 
go through in order to determine how to 
exercise the responsibilities in the area of 
his activities. Our policies, brefly, are these: 

In news programs there is to be no opinion 
or slanting. The news reporting must be 
straight and objective. 

In news analysis there is to be elucidation, 
illumination, and explanation of the facts 
and situations, but without bias or editori- 
alization. 


In both news and news analysis, the goal 
of the news broadcaster or the news analyst 


must be objectivity. I think we all recognize 
that human nature is such that no newsman 
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is entirely free from his own personal preju- 
dices, experience, and opinions, and that, 
accordingly, 100 percent objectivity may not 
always be possible. But the important factor 
is that the news broadcaster and the news 
analyst must have the will and the intent 
to be objective. That will and that intent, 
genuinely held and deeply instilled in him, 
is the best assurance of objectivity. His aim 
should be to make it possible for the listener 
to know the facts and to weigh them care- 
fully so that he can better make up his own 
mind. Our policies also provide that signifi- 
cant viewpoints on important controversial 
issues are afforded the opportunity of ex- 
pression—largely through time periods which 
are allocated free of charge to outside people 
and organizations representing opposite 
viewpoints. The programs in these periods 
take the form of straight talks, debates, and 
panel discussions. 

Opinion broadcasts must be labeled for 
what they are. In particular, opinion must 
be separated from news. The listener is en- 
titled to know what he is receiving, news or 
opinion, and if it be opinion, whose opinion. 

In other types of information programs, 
such as the feature or documentary program, 
produced by us, the expression of opinion 
might properly take place. When it does 
take place, it should be by the decision of 
management or through the delegation of 
authority to a member of the staff producing 
a particular program. Such delegation, how- 
ever, must be to one who is trained and 
responsible and in whose integrity and de- 
votion to democratic principles we repose 
complete confidence, 

When opinion is expressed in any type of 
information program—excluding news and 
news analysis where opinion is not allowed— 
opportunity for reply is given to the person 
with whom issue has been taken, or to a 
responsible spokesman representing an oOp- 
posite viewpoint. 

An advertiser who sponsors any type of 
information program produced by us does 
not thereby purchase, or in any way gain, 
any rights to control the contents of the 
program. 

Programs presenting news, news analysis, 
discussion, debates, feature or documentary 
material, or on-the-spot pickups are under 
our direct control and supervision and we 
bear full responsibility for such broadcasts. 

I have not as yet touched on the question 
of editorialization by the broadcaster—that 
is, opinion which might be expressed by the 
broadcaster in his own name or in the name 
of the station or network. The broadcaster 
has the same right to editorialize and the 
same right to independent expression as the 
free press. I am not urging anyone to exer- 
cise this right. It is and should be a matter 
of personal preference. However, I would 
urge that we fight to preserve this right 
should it ever be threatened. In this con- 
nection, I would like to say that it is not 
the act of editorialization which puts the 
bite and the backbone into a news and public 
affairs operation. It is rather the fact of 
having a rounded and vital schedule which 
does the trick; of having a schedule of un- 
biased news which covers all categories, na- 
tional, regional, and local; of having a fair 
and objective analysis of that portion of the 
news which calls for background and inter- 
pretation; of having a schedule of contro- 
versy in which the issues of concern to the 
listeners will get full and responsible airing; 
of having public feature programs and docu- 
mentaries which put the spotlight on con- 
ditions worthy of the listener’s attention. 


As has become apparent, the principle of 
fairness and balance is the cornerstone of our 
news and public affairs policy, as it should 
be of any broadcaster. I want to point out, 
however, that this principle cannot be re- 
duced to a mathematical formula or even to a 
set of rigid rules which are self-executing and 
will cover all the possible circumstances. In 


the free American broadcasting system, fair- 
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ness and balance must be maintaineq 
through the exercise of fair and courageous 
judgment by the station or the networ, 
management. And it must be recognizeq 
that there is a difference between men, ideas 
and institutions: Some are good and some 
are bad, and it is up to us to know the differ. 
ence—to know what will uphold democracy 
and what will undermine it—and then not 
to do the latter. 

Some people may question the desirability 
of placing in the hands of the broadcaster 
this important element of control. To this 
point I would say that undoubtedly there 
may be abuses, as there are in other media, 
But I for one have enough faith in the 
vitality of the democratic process, in the in. 
telligence of the American people, and in the 
freshness of the competitive climate to be. 
lieve that the good will and the determined 
intent of broadcasters to be fair, coupled 
with the powerful voice of the people, wil) 
provide far better protection against abuse 
than any other form of control. And let me 
remind you that those who would take this 
control away from the broadcaster are the 
ones who would put it in the hands of 
Government. 

Here, then, are our thoughts and our 
ground rules, evolved through the years, on 
how best to exercise our responsibilities in 
the area of news and public affairs. You 
may disagree with some of them; you may 
have or develop better ones from which we 
at CBS may learn much. 

I would like to say, and perhaps you will 
agree with me, that too often public officials, 
legislators, and other people in public life 
look upon the broadcasting organization pri- 
marily as an instrument created to serve 
their own purposes, whatever these may be, 
They do not sufficiently regard the broad- 
caster as a free and autonomous institution 
exercising to the best of his ability an in- 
fluence and responsibility dedicated to the 
interests of all the people. The fact is—our 
own timidity in the vital areas of public 
information is self-perpetuating; it breeds 
pressures which in turn breed further 
timidity. Our excursions, by and large, into 
the responsible exercise of our functions in 
the field of news and public affairs are often 
too spasmodic, too tentative, or too sensitive 
to permit us to realize our own independence 
and stature. This must be corrected. 


The important thing, whatever the ground 
rules you set for yourselves, is to consider 
carefully whether you should not increase 
your activities and your emphasis in the 
significant field of news and public affairs, 
If you do so—if you develop an active, re- 
sponsible, and eager organization—if you 
move vigorously into this area, you will, I 
am convinced, do the country and broad- 
casting an enormous service. 

I have made these suggestions today be- 
cause I am proud of broadcasting and I want 
to see the broadcaster seize the extra oppor- 
tunities which are within his grasp and 
thereby raise his status among the people 
he is serving. If he does so, he will be 
putting himself into the stream of life which 
brings meaning, satisfaction, and a sense of 
achievement which cannot be matched by 
any other kind of reward, 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp an article from the Read- 
er's Digest with respect to locating doc- 
tors in the rural areas of Virginia. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Younc Docrors ror THE OLtp DoMINION 
(By Lois Mattox Miller) 


The private citizens of Virginia, operating 
at the grassroots level, are showing the rest 
of the Nation how to deal with the most 
serious problem of United States medical 
care, the shortage of doctors in rural areas. 
since 1950 more than 50 small towns in the 
Old Dominion have lured young medical men 
away from the big cities and proved to them 
that the round-the-clock life of a country 
doctor can be more exciting and soul-satisfy- 
ing than any urban practice. 

Now, instead of complaining (like most 
States) about the doctor shortage, Virginia 
boasts of a backlog of over 130 general prac- 
titioners waiting for a chance to hang out 
their shingles in the right community. Even 
more astonishing is the fact that the people 
of Virginia found the solution entirely on 
their own, without Government aid or large 
private funds, 

The Virginia plan began to take shape in 
1946, when Dr. W. E. Garnett, rural sociolo- 
gist of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
decided that the time had come for action. 
The State’s death and disease rates ranked 
among the Nation’s highest. The cause of 
the trouble seemed obvious: the trend among 
young doctors was toward the big cities; few 
were willing to play the old horse-and-buggy 
role. The reason given seldom varied: “It’s 
no longer possible to practice good medicine 
without modern facilities.” 

Dr. Garnett induced the dean of the Unit- 
versity of Virginia Medical School, Dr. H. B. 
Mulholland, to call a meeting of the State's 
civic, farm, and health groups. Representa- 
tives of 37 organizations came to Richmond 
for the session. Together they formed the 
Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care, 
which studied conditions in the rural areas, 
talked with doctors and medical educators, 
questioned students in the State’s two medi- 
cal schools, In 4 years they turned up some 
interesting facts. 


First, they found that most of the towns 
could amply afford to support a doctor in 
& good practice and, moreover, were ready to 
do anything within reason to get a doctor. 

Next, talking with medical students, the 
council found a considerable number of 
young men who would prefer to live and 
work and raise a family in an attractive small 
town. But they ail made one proviso: They 
would have to be able to practice the high 
type of modern medicine for which they had 
been trained, and they couldn’t give rural 
people up-to-date medical service “out of a 
little black bag.” Perhaps the small clinic 
was the answer. , 

In 1950 the Virginia council hired Edgar 
J. Fisher, Jr., as executive director and im- 
parted to him its plan of action. The coun- 
cil would be a clearinghouse for doctors and 
the towns needing them and would stand 
ready to advise and supervise. But it would 
be the responsibility of each town to snare 
its doctor and, more important, to make him 
& happy and permanent part of the com- 
munity. 

What happened in Huddleston is typical. 
Huddleston has a population of only 225. 
But in the surrounding countryside some 
3000 persons depend upon the town for 
services, including medical care. For over 
30 years Dr. John Pollard had been kept busy 
night and day with a practice that was too 
big for one man. After his death in 1945 
there hadn't been a doctor within calling 
distance, 

In 1950 the local grange wrote to the Rich- 
mond headquarters of the Virginia council. 
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Soon Edgar Fisher came to Huddleston. He 
listened to the townsfolk’s woes. 

“All right,” he said, “we've talked a lot 
about your needs. Now, let’s talk about 
what the doctor needs and what the town 
is willing to do about it. 

“First, he'll want a decent place to live. 
Probably he'll want to rent; a young man 
won't be ready to buy or build. 

“Next, he'll need a place to work. The 
nearest hospital is 17 miles away. To diag- 
nose and treat illness today requires a lot 
more equipment than in the old days; a 
modern doctor needs the facilities of a mod- 
ern clinic. That’s the kind of medical care 
you should have.” 

The people of Huddleston gave much 
thought to the idea of setting up a local 
clinic. Finally Fisher was informed that the 
town was ready to proceed. “Good,” he 
said. “But don’t build anything until you 
find your doctor—he’ll have some ideas of 
his own.” 

Fisher broadcast a description of the Hud- 
dleston situation to the doctors, interns, and 
senior medical students on his list. Soon 
several young men came to have a look at 
Huddleston, and let Huddleston have a look 
at them. The townsfolk took a particular 
liking to tall, curly haired Jesse M. Tucker, 
Jr., who was finishing his internship at 
Norfolk General Hospital. The Tuckers were 
expecting their first baby that spring. 
“Build me that clinic and find us a place 
to live,” Dr. Tucker said, “and I’ll move in 
this summer.” 

Under Fisher’s watchful eye Dr. Tucker 
and the townspeople drew the plans. The 
town put up a cinderblock building contain- 
ing an office, laboratory, examining room, 
X-ray room and dispensary at a cost of 
%6,000. Dr. Tucke: agreed to provide the 
equipment, most o.' which he was able to 
obtain secondhand. He was given the use 
of the building free for 1 year; thereafter 
he was to pay $500 a year rent. He got 
a 10-year option to buy the clinic at cost. 

When it came to finding the Tuckers a 
place to live, there wasn’t a decent house 
for rent, and the town didn’t feel it could 
finance another building. Not far from the 
clinic site, however, was an abandoned one- 
room schoolhouse. A Lynchburg contrac- 
tor, who had gone to school there as a boy, 
had bought the old place for sentimental 
reasons. Hearing about Huddleston’s plight, 
he offered to remodel the building into a 
2-bedroom home and rent it to the Tuckers 
for $70 a month. 

Dr. Tucker began practicing in Huddle- 
ston the week after he finished his intern- 
ship and not long after Jesse M. Tucker IIT 
was born. Since then he’s been working 
around the clock, seeing an average of 250 
patients weekly. Two of his classmates, a 
husband-and-wife team, have established a 
practice in nearby Bedford. This year the 
county is building a hospital with local, 
State, and Federal funds under the Hill- 


Burton Act. Says Fisher, “Huddleston 
touched off a chain reaction in Bedford 
County.” 


Actually, the chain reaction is now state- 
wide. Town after town, inspired by ex- 
amples like Huddleston’s, is trying the new 
approach to getting a doctor. 

Many of the new clinics are as small as 
Huddleston’s. Others, like Forest’s new 
Community Health Center, cost $20,000 or 
more. The scheme varies with local needs. 
New Hope decided to put the clinic and 
doctor’s residence under one roof. Charlotte 
Courthouse installed its clinic in the local 
Red Cross Building. Dinwiddie found space 
in the County Health Center. In every in- 
stance the facilities have been financed by 
funds raised locally. 

In 1951 the town of (popu- 
lation 500) had been seeking a doctor un- 
successfully for 3 years. Then one day Fish- 
er got a call for a doctor from Mill Creek. 
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A glance at the map showed that the two 
towns were less than 10 miles apart. Why 
not persuade the two to make one attractive 
offer for some ambitious doctor? 

Fisher arranged a joint meeting in Monte- 
video Consolidated High School, midway 
between McGaheysville and Mill Creek. 
Committee members had only to look out 
the school window to spot an ideal location 
for the clinic. 

The Montevideo Clinic, Inc., was formed, 
and plans were drawn for a $25,000 building, 
Four nearby towns heard of the scheme and 
offered to participate. The people raised 
$10,000 and borrowed the rest from a local 
bank. The handsome building was dedi- 
cated last August. 

Meanwhile, Montevideo got an unexpected 
break. Fisher received a letter from Drs. 
Ashby Woods, 30, and Hugh W. Rule, 29, 
who had been classmates and were now in- 
terning in the same Delaware hospital. 
They had decided to practice together and 
would like to locate “somewhere in Virginia 
west of Skyline Drive, south of Winchester, 
and north of Lexington.” The specifications 
all but named Montevideo. 

Woods and Rule made a trip to Monte- 
video. They were delighted with the plans 
for the clinic, and inspired by the spirit of 
the people behind the venture. 

“This is a dream situation,” Edgar Fisher 
says. “The doctors alternate taking night 
calls, and they can arrange vacations so that 
one is always on hand. The people of the six 
towns are really enthusiastic about the 
whole setup.” 

Since 1951 the council has placed 58 doc- 
tors. This year, with the program really 
rolling, Fisher expects to come close to dou- 
bling that number. But finding and placing 
a@ doctor is only part of the job. 


“There’s as much to keeping a doctor in a 
small town as there is to getting him there 
in the first place,” says Fisher. “We watch 
each situation and try to iron out differences 
until we know the doctor is a happy member 
of the community.” 


When the plan had proved sound the 
council offered to turn over the placement 
service to the Medical Society of Virginia. 
The doctors said, “No; this program works 
because it is the people’s program. Let's 
keep it that way.” Instead, the medical 
society increased its contribution to the 
council from $500 to $2,000 a year. The 
council’s annual budget of $21,000 comes 
from 55 State and 178 local organizations 
and many business concerns. 


The American Medical Association has 
called the program one of the best, if not 
the best, in the Nation. The late Adm, 
W. H. P. Blandy, president of the Health In- 
formation Foundation, declared: “More and 
better medical care in rural areas is a ‘must’ 
for the entire Nation. The Virginia expe- 
rience offers many ideas that other States 
ought to adopt.” 





Code of Fair Procedure for Investigating 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex<- 
cellent editorial with reference to a code 
of fair procedure for investigating com. 
mittees, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
A Cope ror INVESTIGATIONS 


Congressional investigating committees 
have become increasingly important instru- 
ments of Government in recent years with- 
out firm rules to guide their methods. Pro- 
cedures unknown in law courts or in legisla- 
tive proceedings have been used by Senators 
and Representatives during committee in- 
vestigations. _ 

When the case of McCartny versus Army 
was brought before a committee of the Sen- 
ate there was a pause for the writing of 
ground rules. It was necessary because none 
of the preceding investigations had estab- 
lished rules binding on’ this case. Neither 
will procedure adopted for this case hold for 
future investigations. 

The need was so plain that several Sena- 
tors and Representatives have prepared sets 
of rules to govern the conduct of committees. 
Each plan has rested quietly in a congres- 
sional pigeonhole. 

Action has suddenly moved into sight. Au- 
thors of these proposals have gotten together 
and agreed on a unified version of what is 
needed. They call it a Code of Conduct for 
Congressional Committees. 

This code would turn toward the accepted 
practices of law by allowing a person ad- 
versely affected by public testimony to force 
the witness against him to appear for cross- 
examination. Those called before a commit- 
tee are to have 24 hours’ notice of the subject 
on which they will be questioned. 

These are examples of the many detailed 
proposals. 

Most interesting is the proposal that the 
Senate and House accept responsibility for 
what is done by committees through estab- 
lishment of a new special committee of five 
to supervise enforcement of the code for in- 
vestigations. 

The five Senators who had submitted in- 
vestigation codes have been joined by others 
with similar ideas, and they have taken up 
some cf the suggestions in House proposals 
for investigation codes. 

The consolidated code now is before Con- 
gress with the backing of 18 sponsors. That 
is a large enough group to make careful con- 
sideration probable even though Senators are 
touchy about their independence of action. 

When a committee of Congress, or a sub- 
committee, or a lone member of a committee 
makes an investigation he is using the power 
of Congress. For the protection of that 
power all Members of both Houses have an 
interest in keeping use of the investigative 
procedure within the limits of fair play as 
understood by the public which put the 
power in their hands. 





Comment by the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
on Antisegregation Decision of the Su- 
preme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most con- 
structive editorial entitled “It Will Take 
Time and Patience” from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of May 18, 1954. 

To me, the editorial of this great Ten- 
messee newspaper represents the kind of 
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thoughtful and understanding leader- 
ship which, in all sections of the coun- 
try. can make successful the application 
of the Supreme Court's recent decision 
for equality of educational opportunity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Wm. Take TIME AND PaTIENCE 


The highest qualities of leadership among 
both white and Negro Americans will be re- 
quired to bring about an orderly adjustment 
to the Supreme Court’s ruling against segre- 
gation in schools. 

It was an unanimous decision in which the 
two southern justices joined. It is a de- 
cision that was not unexpected and will have 
to be accepted. 

Given good will among all Americans a 
little less than a century ago, the issue of 
slavery could have been settled by judicial 
and legislative processes. But lack of under- 
standing and tolerance forced our Nation 
into a fratricidal war, the scars of which are 
not yet completely healed. 

We have learned from the experience and 
we do not think that this time there will be 
conflict among fellow Americans. 

By judicial and legislative processes, seg- 
Tegation in the schools has already been end- 
ed. It has already, and long since, ended 
over the larger area of our country north of 
the Mason-Dixon line and to the west. The 
High Court’s decision presents no problem 
there for the simple reason that there is no 
segregation to declare unconstitutional. 
Children of both races study in the class- 
rooms together, and grownups accept that 
as natural. 

In the South, with its own mores and 
deeply rooted customs, the ending of segre- 
gation will take time. 

The Supreme Court took a long time to 
consider this important question—2 years. 
Wisely the Court will take time to consider 
the question how and when to end segrega- 
tion; the hearings on this question will not 
begin until fall. The Supreme Court 
should take plenty of time on this. 

The principle has been stated. The rest 
of the world now knows that the United 
States has adopted a policy of ending what 
has been called racial discrimination. What- 
ever benefit in our world situation comes 
from this statement of policy has been 
obtained. 

It would not make sense to balance this 
gain with a loss—the loss of unity at home 
by hasty and ill-considered measures which 
would anger and disaffect the Southern 
States, who have done as well with their 
problem as Northern States would have done 
with the same problem, if their particular 
situations had been reversed. 

As for the Southern States, we would do 
well to ponder the words of a southerner, 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, who has said: 

“An end to segregation will not, of course, 
force people to associate socially. That will 
remain, as now, personal choice. But it will 
bring on ie * * *, The problem of the 
future is how to live with the change.” 

In Memphis, our school board by wise 
planning is ready for the end of segregation 
and anticipates no serious difficulty. Presi- 
dent Milton Bowers, Sr., believes the Negroes 
will continue to use what are now their own 
school facilities since most of them are 
located in the center of Negro population 
areas. “However,” Mr. Bowers adds, “we 
are most certainly going to abide by the law 
of the land.” 

No Court decree was issued, and none will 
be until after briefs are filed next fall, argu- 
ments are heard next winter, and courses of 
action finally decided upon probably not be- 
fore next spring. 

Plenty of time for people of good will of 
both races to think and work for a solu- 
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tion, if only they can keep the extremists of 
both races from precipitating trouble, and i 
only the people of the North, both white ang 
Negro, will have patience while the people 
of the South, both white and Negro, wrestle 
with their problem. 

It probably won't be as difficult as we now 
think. 

When the armed services ended racial seg- 
regation, the expected tensions simply 
failed to develop. Our Negro fighting men 
justified their recognition as class A citizens 
in Korea. No people stood up better under 
Communist brainwashing, and few did as 
well. Given time, we in the South will learn 
to live with the Supreme Court's decision, 
Our returning servicemen should help this 
process. 

The Supreme Court has decided this prin. 
ciple as a national issue, but the application 
is in loca] hands. 

And it is something more. It involves the 
survival of all of us. It is a worldwide issue, 

The peoples of Asia are looking over our 
shoulders. We here know that all of our 
people, white or Negro, have a greater oppor- 
tunity than any people ariywhere else on 
earth. But the Communists tell Asians 
otherwise. 

Our allies and potential allies in the Pa- 
cific hear of our High Court’s decision with 
eager interest—the Koreans, the Japanese, 
the Nationalist Chinese, the Indians, Paki- 
stanis, Indochinese, Indonesians, Burmese, 
Thailanders, many of the Filipinos and Ha- 
waiians—colored people all. 

Our preachments on democracy and dig- 
nity and equal opportunity of man will ring 
truer to Asia’s fermenting millions when 
they learn that here in America equality is 
not graded by complexion. 

As we face the difficulties of complying 
with the Supreme Court’s decision, it is com- 
forting to know that it has made things 
easier for us in the world situation. 





Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie I, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, to the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
last Friday the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress was honored by an 
address delivered by the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie I. When he ap- 
peared before that assemblage, he ap- 
peared as a man of vision, a man who 
in his own right has proved himself to 
be a prophet over the years. His ad- 
dress was not only courageous but states- 
manlike. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Ethiopia’s Emperor 
Visits United States,” published in the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of May 30, 
1954. The editorial deals with the visit 
of Ethiopia’s Emperor to the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Eruioria’s Emperor Visits UNtrep STATES 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia and 
Conquering Lion of Judah, is now paying ® 
state visit to President Eisenhower and the 
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Most Americans remember Haile Selassie 
as the African monarch who lost his king- 
dom to Mussolini’s invaders in 1936. But he 
captured the world’s admiration when he led 
a barefoot army, equipped mainly with 
spears, curved swords, and rhinoceros shields 
against the Italian dictator's bombs and 
mustard gas. He and his kingdom now have 
survived Mussolini. 

Not so many, however, are aware that his 
distant country on the northeast shoulder 
of Africa has a history and traditions going 
pack many hundreds of years before the 
pirth of Christianity. 

“Ethiopia’s own devoutly practiced Chris- 
tianity was introduced in the fourth cen- 
tury, A. D.” says the National Geographic 
society. Closely linked with the Egyptian 
Coptic Church, it follows a rigid and ritual- 
istic form. 

Outsiders are fascinated by the strange 
and colorful ecclesiastical paintings that 
decorate Ethiopia’s curiously shaped 
churches—square, round, and octagonal— 
and its medieval temples carved out of solid 
rock. Through the ages Ethiopia’s religion, 
like its ancient tribal ways of life, has 
changed little behind geographic walls that 
shut out the rest of the world. But new 
influences at last are beginning to penetrate 
the physical barriers. 

These people point proudly to more than 
9,000 years of almost unbroken independ- 
ence. Earlier, between the 16th and ilth 
centuries B. C., there was a long period when 
the highlanders, according to inscriptions 
on Egyptian monuments, came under Egypt's 
domination. 

Then the Ethiopians revolted, to return 
later as conquerors of Egypt, trom which 
ruling position they were finally driven out 
by the Assyrians around 660 B.C. The pres- 
ent Emperor traces his lineage back to Men- 
elik I, traditional son of King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, 





Test of Budget Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Test of Budget Policy,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
May 30. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the R&corp, 
as follows: 

Test or Bupcet PoLicr 

The administration, according to Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, has 
cut planned expenditures for the coming 
year an additional $5 billion beyond the $7 
billion reduction for the current year. 

Mr. Humphrey, who made this announce- 
ment in the course of an address before the 
Farm City Conference, conceded that plans 
to cut spending further could go completely 
awry if adverse serious developments should 
occur in the world, resulting in a revision of 
our future foreign undertakings. 

The administration has been sniped at 
from two, and sometimes three, sides with 
Tespect to its budgetary policies over the past 
16 months, but none of these criticisms goes 
to the heart of the policies of President 
Eisenhower and his able Secretary of. the 
Treasury. Yet the key to those policies is 
simple, and the contrast between them and 
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the policies that had been pursued previ- 
ously since the end of World War II is as the 
difference between day and night. Some 
administrations regard a deficit—and par- 
ticularly recurring deficits—as an unmiti- 
gated evil, to be countenanced only under 
extraordinary conditions when the evidence 
is overwhelming that the alternative would 
be worse than the deficit. That is the phi- 
losophy of the present administration. 
Others give lip service to balancing the 
budget but actually regard deficits as a con- 
venient stimulant to be administered when- 
ever it seems politically advantageous to use 
them for that purpose. During the Truman 
administration, no matter how high the na- 
tional income soared, no genuine and con- 
sistent effort was made to bring the budget 
into balance and keep it there. 

Does the public sense the difference be- 
tween these contrasting attitudes of Govern- 
ment toward the budget? We think it sees 
it and understands it far better than the 
politicians have any idea. And if anyone 
has any doubts on that point he is advised 
to take a good look at the new American 
dollar—the dollar that will buy as much to- 
day as it did a year ago. 





Indochina Lost 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, May 31, 1954: 

Inpocntna Lost 


Face the facts about Indochina—only a 
miracle of statesmanship will now prevent 
the partition of Indochina by Red military 
force. 

No coalition of western nations is going 
to save it. The British are stalling for time. 
The French are so war-weary and rotten from 
creeping communism that it wouldn’t be 
surprising if they began to scream and throw 
tantrums and blame it all on the United 
States. 

The United States hasn’t any disposition 
to intervene with armed force in Indochina. 
The administration certainly isn’t for it, or, 
at least lacks the spine to come right out 
and say so. The Congress certainly isn’t in 
the mood to commit troops’ to a war in 
Indochina. 

So, having felt out all the reactions at 
Geneva, Molotov is going back to Moscow 
for a few days to get the answer on how 
much of Indochina, if any, the Reds will let 
the western nations keep. 

Most of the world’s foreign policy is being 
manufactured in Moscow, anyway—so this is 
no change in the situation. It is disgraceful 
that the policymakers of the western nations 
have permitted this to happen. They might 
have banded together under NATO and EDC 
and become so strong that Moscow wouldn't 
dare stall, procrastinate, and deceive. 

We spent enough billions to persuade our 
anemic allies to smarten up and act like 
men, but apparently they thought that our 
sad sack performance in Korea was typical 
of the employment of American military 
power when we didn’t have Winston 
Churchill at our elbow to tell us how to do it, 
So, whatever disposition the United States 
may have had to take a firm hand in Asia 
was nullified (1) by the fellow travellers who 
used to infest the State Department, and (2) 
by our own military planners’ excessive stu- 
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pidity in fighting the way the Communists 
wanted us to fight—at times and places of 
their choosing. 

Things are so bad that when some Western 
European statesman—a glib and unctuous 
old hand like Churchill, for example—refers 
to the United States as the most powerful 
nation on earth, it sounds very much like 
irony. 

Indochina is lost. By force of arms the 
Reds have taken half for their own, and may 
very easily grab the rest. It’s only a question 
of time before they move into Burma, Malaya, 
Thailand and, finally, India. Nehru has done 
everything to persuade the Reds to move into 
India except personally carry them like a 
new bride over the threshold. 

Maybe Americans will wake up to the fact 
that no nation can be the most powerful na- 
tion on earth and behave like a hoarse Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Bigness and power carries 
with it obligations, the need for doing some- 
thing except bluster. 





The Roles of Government and the Vol- 
untary Agencies in Immigration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry N. Rosenfield, former displaced 
persons commissioner, and former exec- 
utive director of the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, delivered on May 17 a very interest- 
ing and scholarly discussion of the role 
of voluntary agencies in the immigration 
process. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech by Mr. Rosenfield be printed in 
the Appendix of the’ Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROLES or GOVERNMENT AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES IN IMMIGRATION 


(By Harry N. Rosenfield) 


Who Should Do What in Immigration is 
the subject of these remarks. Just over 4 
years ago, I discussed this same general sub- 
ject, in terms of the role of the voluntary 
agencies under the Displaced Persons Act, 
and I said: 

“Were I to attempt to make a one sen- 
tence address on this subject, I would say 
that the voluntary agency's role in the DP 
program is to make that program work. * * * 
The program would fall flat on its face with- 
out the active and vigorous cooperation of 
the voluntary agencies.” 

I believe that statement Is as true today 
as it was then, in its application to any 
special or regular immigration program. The 
voluntary agencies must not only keep the 
immigration issue alive until adequate and 
good laws are passed, but must also see to 
it that whatever laws are on the books are 
reasonably, humanely, and effectively admin- 
istered. 

Immigration has completely changed in 
the past generation. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of haphazard individual movements 
alone, but largely of planned mass migra- 
tions. When we speak of immigration these 
days, we refer not only to individual adjust- 
ments to a new country, but more normally 
to large-scale resettlement projects. This 
basic change in the nature and complexion 
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of the problem, should, but frequently does 
not, carry with it a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of our thinking as to what needs to be 
one, and by whom. 

" In cimnioatiein with the current immigra- 
tion problem, which is a question of planned 
mass resettlement, I submit that there are 
at least six basic functions that must be 
performed. (I realize, of course, that others 
may classify the problem differently, but be- 
lieve that the essence is in the six functions 
therein presented.) These functions are as 
follows: 

1. Determination of eligibility for admis- 
sion as an immigrant. 

2. Resettlement and integration. 

3. Representation and protection. 

4. Aid to government. 

5. Public liaison, 

6. Leadership. 

The two principals in this field, govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies, must together 
perform all these functions, or the whole 
job will not be done toward effective adjust- 
ment and integration of immigrants in this 
country and the promotion of genuine Amer- 
icanization. The voluntary agency should 
supplement, but never supplant, the role of 
government in immigration, and vice versa. 
Therefore, the role of each depends upon 
the capabilities and willingness of the other 
to perform within the whole area of needs. 


In the United States, in particular, gov- 
ernment has been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the first of these above-indicated 
functions, the determination of eligibility 
for a visa and for admission into the country. 
With rare and notable exceptions, such as 
the DP program, there has been no positive 
or affirmative governmental attitude toward 
immigration in recent American history. 
This is not a mere matter of neglect, but 
rather of calculated policy. 

By contrast, other countries in varying de- 
grees have undertaken responsibility for 
orientation, reception, care, maintenance, in- 
land transportation, normal amenity serv- 
ices, employment placement, personal coun- 
seling, integration and adjustment, and pro- 
tection of the immigrant against exploita- 
tion. Such program responsibility has not 
been the pattern in the United States, al- 
though for a while, and in a few States, 
State agencies assumed a more affirmative 
and positive role in immigration activities. 

In a position paper adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, on January 22, 1954, the prob- 
lem was stated thus: 

“There are certain situations, certain con- 
ditions under which governmental action 
and assistance may be inexpedient, inadvis- 
able, impossible, or even unacceptable.” 

Whatever the reason, the fact is that if 
the full task in immigration is to be per- 
formed now and in the foreseeable future 
in the United States, the great body of Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies must undertake the 
following five functions: 


1. RESETTLEMENT AND INTEGRATION 


Time was when the immigrant was an in- 
dividual who migrated because he thought 
he might like it better somewhere else. To- 
day, immigration is part of the age of refu- 
gees and overpopulation. With this vital 
change, the old concept of voluntary agency 
activity is outmoded." Mere reception and 
initial care and housing is no longer suffi- 
cient. The circumstances demand a con- 
tinuous social case work approach, based 
upon adequate financing. The functions to 
be performed are complex and changing, but 
at least the following are called for: 

(a) Orientation, both prior and subse- 
quent to migration; 

(b) Transportation services, before and 
during embarkation, during the trip, at de- 
barkation, and during inland transportation; 

(c) Material and economic assistance, at 
all stages of immigration and resettlement; 

(a) Social and welfare services before, on, 
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and after arrival, including technical immi- 
gration advice; 

(e) The establishment of basic family re- 
settlement plans, both prior and subsequent 
to migration, including employment coun- 
seling and follow-up; and 

(f) Assistance in integration into the new 
community, including language and voca- 
tional training, help with psychological and 
spiritual adjustment, and assistance in the 
process of Americanization. 


2. REPRESENTATION AND PROTECTION 


In general, the migrant is in need of legal 
and personal protection, both on a national 
and international level. Therefore, the vol- 
untary agency must assume the following 
duties: 

(a) Acting as general friend and protector 
against exploitation; 

(b) Legal aid to individual immigrants, 
and personal representation for the sponsor 
and the prospective immigrant with national 
and international agencies; 

(c) General representation before na- 
tional and international agencies, in order 
to develop adequate protective policies in 
legislation and administration. Examples of 
this function are the activities of voluntary 
agencies in advising American authorities as 
to regulations issued under the DP Act of 
1948 and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and 
participation in the development of interna- 
tional conventions for the protection of mi- 
grants; 

(a) Efforts to assure and expand legal pro- 
tection to refugees and migrants by national 
and international agencies; and 

(e) Protests against unwarranted, unjus- 
tified, unreasonable or illegal actions by Gov- 
ernment or international officials. 


3. AID TO GOVERNMENT AND TO INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL AGENCIES 


Far more than most people realize, official 
agencies of government and official interna- 
tional bodies require the general backstop- 
ping which voluntary agencies can provide. 
In particular, such aid by voluntary agencies 
should include: 

(a) Advising and counseling Government 
and international agencies; 

(b) Guidance from the experience of vol- 
untary agencies in devising new and better 
methods of administration and in developing 
better and more adequate programs; 

(c) Aid in the actual processing under the 
program. For example, Mr. Frank L. Auer- 
bach, Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Visa Office of the State Department, just last 
week sought the cooperation and help of 
the voluntary agencies in connection with 
the Refugee Relief Act by making the 
law known throughout the country and by 
helping those willing to sponsor refugees 
with the fulfillment of the law’s require- 
ments. Under certain parts of the DP 
orphan program, voluntary agencies repre- 
sented almost an arm of the Government. 

(ad) Auxiliary and supplementary services 
to international agencies, as experience in- 
dicated in connection with UNRRA, IGCR 
and IRO; and 

(e) Public support for the programs and 
for the necessary appropriations and f- 
nances, 

4. PUBLIC LIAISON 


As the freely chosen instrumentalities of 


large segments of the American people, vol- - 


untary agencies have a particularly impor- 
tant opportunity and responsibility— 

(a) To act as molders of public opinion 
in the encouragement of public understand- 
ing of the problems and benefits of the pro- 
gram and of immigration in general; 

(b) To act as two-way vehicles of public 


(c) To develop full and adequate under- 
standing within their own constituencies; 
and 


(d) Cooperate with other voluntary agen- 
cies, both national and international 
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5. LEADERSHIP 


In a very real sense, this role is the most 
important of all. The leadership, initiative 
vigilance, and resourcefulness of voluntary 
agencies is one of the most effective ways of 
assuring program success. This leadership 
responsibility includes, among others, the 
following: 

(a) The pioneering role. Voluntary agen. 
cies haven generally been the first to recog- 
nize the problem and to point the way for 
national and international action; 

(b) Awakening the conscience of people 
as to the problem, educating public opinion 
and winning public support for the neces. 
sary governmental and intergovernmenta) 
actions. Thus, for example, it is common 
knowelge that the DP Act was the result 
of the combined action of major voluntary 
agencies, and that leadership from Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies contributed mate. 
rially within the NGO Conference to the de- 
velopment of a set of basic principles for 
the protection of the rights and interests 
of migrants; 

(c) Maintaining a constant alert to make 
justified criticism of official dereliction, in- 
efficiency, or ineffectiveness, through the 
moral weight of informed advice and wise 
proposals for improvements and for new 
programs and services, and through keeping 
the American people advised; and 

(d) Development and effectuation of hu- 
mane, adequate, and less restrictive nation- 
al and international programs for refugees 
and migrants. 

This is my concept of the relationships 
between government and voluntary agen. 
cies in immigration, and of the responsi- 
bilities of American private effort. It is not 


an easy prescription, either for government. 


or for the voluntary agencies. Nor must it 
be thought that the functions I have out- 
lined are new, for in fact they represent, in 
one way or another, the basic reasons for 
the initiation of the immigration aid activ. 
ities of many religious groups and of civic 
and social agencies. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that 
the assumption of such responsibilities by 
one of the partners in this enterprise at any 
one time does not create a fixed and static 
rule. There must be give-and-take in the 
relationship, with changes depending upon 
circumstances and policies. In the United 
States it depends very largely on the degree 
to which the Government will remain the 
passive partner. I believe, however, that 
the full range of functions herein outlined 
is both necessary and feasible. To a con- 
siderable extent, it worked in the DP pro- 
gram, where the glimmerings were evident 
of this expanded concept of the functions 
necessary to make an immigration program 
succeed. 

I am convinced that one of the major 
reasons for the success of the DP program 
was the magnificent and fruitful participa- 
tion of voluntary agencies. As the DP 
Commission said in its final report, the DP 
Story: 

“Without the voluntary agencies, there 
never would have been a displaced-persons 
program to begin with‘ Without their con- 
tinuous and active participation, the pro- 
gram never would have been able to suc- 
ceed.” 

Just as the voluntary agencies were “in- 
dispensable to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the DP Act,” so do I believe that 
they are indispensable to the achievement 
of the positive and affirmative purposes of 
any immigration program, national or in- 
ternational, Like any working partnership, 
the partners may reassign the duties among 
themselves, but somehow or other all of the 
necessary duties and functions must be per- 
formed by the partners together. To the 


extent that Government or international 
bodies cannot or will not perform any of the 
necessary functions in such a program, t0 
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that extent voluntary agencies have to make 
a greater contribution. 

The people of the United States and their 
yoluntary agencies as representatives of pub- 
lic conscience and public opinion must act 
as continuing guardians in thé protection 
and improvement of the immigration and 
naturalization laws of the United States and 
in the development of necessary and suit- 
able international actions for the protection 
of migrants and refugees. It is a big re- 
sponsibility, but our American experience 
with voluntaryism as a supplement to Gov- 
ernment action gives me complete confi- 
dence in the fullest performance of their 
duties by the American voluntary agencies 
interested in immigration. 





Address of His Eminence Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Leger, National Convention of 
L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to present to the Congress the 
remarks of Cardinal Leger, archbishop 
of Canada, delivered at the conven- 
tion of L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
D'Amerique held in Springfield, Mass., 
from May 22 to May 26, 1954. Conven- 
tion proceedings took place at St. Jo- 
seph’s parish under the direction of Rev. 
Albert A. Aubertin, distinguished pastor 
of that church. Cardinal Leger ad- 
dressed the delegates at a banquet in the 
Springfield Municipal Auditorium on 
Sunday, May 23. 


Mr. Speaker, a reading of the cardi- 
nal’s message points up the magnificent 
mind of the man who is the spiritual 
leader of Canadian Catholics. His words 
clearly demonstrate his great love of his 
religion, his devotion to French culture, 
his admiration for our own great Nation, 
the United States, his penetrating 
understanding of the terrible problems 
that face the world. How well the dis- 
tinguished archbishop of Canada states 
the fact: 

Man’s conduct in his dealings with others 
and the economic organization of the coun- 
try must be codified in moral treatises and 
in systems of economics which will permit a 
generation of men to use matter without 
being enslaved by it. 


If governments and the leaders of na- 
tions would stir their efforts in this di- 
rection, the world would once again be 
on the road of sanity and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thankful to Rev. 
Albert A. Aubertin and J. Henri Goguen, 
president of St. Jean Baptiste D’Amer- 
ique for permission to include Cardinal 
Leger’s address in the RecorpD: 

Sveech Given BY His EMINENCE PAUL EMILE 
CaRDINAL LEGER, ARCHBISHOP OF MONTREAL, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 18TH QUADRENNIAL 

or L’UNIon St. Jean-Bap- 

TISTE D’AMERIQUE 

The person principally responsible for to- 
night's impressive manifestation is not with 
us this evening. Cotld we not say that this 
triumph is, as it were, the flower which has 
grown on the rough branch of his sacrifice? 
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He was the first to tell me of your senti- 
ments; he was the first to manifest his joy 
when I told him that I would be able to 
accept your invitation. And then, for sev- 
eral long months, he suffered agony in a 
Montreal hospital. In His providence, God 
wanted to purify the joys we experience this 
evening by means of his long illness. I am 
sure that no one will object if I recall with 
emotion the memory of Msgr. Albert Bérubé. 

Though I am the guest of the Union St. 
Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique, this evening, I 
cannot forget that I am also the guest of 
the spiritual leader of the diocese of Spring- 
field. The Apostle St. John called the first 
bishops of Christianity angels. This was 
the appellation he used in the mysterious 
book of the Apocalypse when he wrote to 
the Angel of Ephesus, the Angel of Smyrna, 
the Angel of Pergamus. If the Apostle St. 
John came back to this earth, he would 
probably write to the Angel of Springfield in 
these terms: “I know thy works and thy 
labor; thou hast tried them who say they 
are apostles and are not; thou hast kept my 
commandments concerning patience, but I 
have this against thee that I, the Risen 
Lord, the principle of all things, feel a little 
weary after having followed thee during the 
day, and I see that the Angel of Springfield 
has very large wings and I, the Lord, look 
beyond to the region where he is able to 
fi re * ee, 

Your Excellency, I am sure you will pardon 
me this flight into the realm of prophecy. 


All I wanted to do was to tell all those - 


who are here or listening in at home, that the 
bishop of Springfield is a man who spares 
no effort in his apostolic work and whose 
sole preoccupation is the salvation of souls. 

Your presence here with me is also a 
source of encouragement and reassurance 
for me. You also have come to tell these 
members of the Union St.-Jean-Baptiste 
d’Amérique that the work accomplished by 
their ancestors has not been in vain and 
that their present activities are valuable 
for the Nation to which they belong and for 
the church whose sons they are. 

Gentlemen, age-old and powerful bonds 
which are stronger than death, to use the 
words of Holy Scripture, unite these two 
sections of land whose destinies are as op- 
posed as their names: New France and New 
England. France passed here before Eng- 
land. The French-sounding names of some 
of your cities link the land itself to the 
splendors of the 17th century civilization 
as golden nails which fasten a precious tap- 
estry to a bare wall: Lac Champlain, Mar- 
quette, Lamothe-Cadillac, Vincennes, Bour- 
bonnais, Dubuque, Aubry. 

France lost this empire whose frontiers 
extended to the four seas of the earth, and 
the little that was left of her spirit and of her 
heart was placed by one of these strokes of 
providence at which Bossuet marveled, under 
the custody of a watchful master, called 
England. Without knowing it, and per- 
haps without wanting it, England was to 
keep New France and lose New England. 
Amidst the vicissitudes of history and in 
an atmosphere of liberty two great nations 
were being formed on the North American 
Continent. The church took advantage of 
these new circumstances. Here we see in 
the folds of the Star-Spangled Banner the 
red and white furrows of the land in which 
she sowed; at home the church campaigned 
for the sacred right of liberty and taught 
the difficult requirements ,of loyalty. 

This evening I would have liked to treat 
of a subject which could have had the 
proportions of your nation and of the church 
in your country. But one must not expect 
such an effort from a bishop who is strug- 
gling, amidst the concrete realities of a dif- 
ficult apostolate, to accomplish a ministry 
which is beyond the capacities of one man. 
These lines will not be worthy of your 
archives, and I believe that I will abuse of 
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the good will of the numerous visitors who 
have traveled the New England roads to come 
to hear me this evening. 

But seeing you here around me this eve- 
ning, gathered around the church which I 
represent, I experience a feeling of justifiable 
pride and the star of hope is shining a little 
brighter for me. Is it possible that God 
could have made a mistake when he reserved 
for us such a long and glorious chapter in 
the book of the history of this continent? 
It is this lesson of divine providence upon 
which I would like to meditate with you 
so that my passing among you may be the 
occasion for a spiritual renewal and an 
invitation to heroism without which nothing 
great and enduring is ever accomplished here 
on earth. 

All kinds of things have been said con- 
cerning the existence of the French culture 
in America. Historians, economists, poets, 
optimists, and pessimists have analyzed and 
judged the situation very differently. It is 
not my intention to treat of the subject 
under all its different aspects. These as- 
pects have been studied by remarkable men 
from here and from Canada. Some no longer 
believe in the survival of the French lan- 

in this country. Others judge the 
church in the light of this historical fact 
and talk about language and faith without 
bringing to their subject the necessary dis- 
tinctions. Others, finally, propose solutions 
of the practical order and seek ways of inte- 
grating the French element into American 
life. 

Gentlemen, my passage among you will 
not change in any way a situation of which 
I realize the complexity without being able 
to furnish the elements of the solution. My 
words, however, may perhaps put into the 
heart of one or of a few of you that sacred 
flame which gives the courage to save an 
inheritance which moreover, we never really 
possess until the moment when we have won 
it through our own efforts. No one accepts 
to fight in order to defend or to win a treas- 
ure whose value he ignores. The growing 
generation is losing contact with its source 
and no longer knows about its origin. Often, 
it even gets the impression that the require- 
ments of its own survival become obstacles 
to its integration in the structures of the 
Nation. 

Those who came over the border to settle 
here brought with them the roots which 
would nourish their life. They had crossed a 
bridge over which they were permitted to 
come back, and the close relations which 
existed between two French-speaking worlds 
were the manifestation of genuine life. Can 
I ever forget, for example, that my grand- 
father on my mother's side rests in the little 
cemetery of Crookston, Minn., and that my 
own mother was born in this land of 
America? Who is there among us who did 
not have an uncle from the United States 
whose visit was one of the highlights of our 
holidays? But the past is forever gone. 
French life in America cannot live on its 
past. It must be concerned with things of 
the present and find within itself the reasons 
for its survival or forever perish. What are 
these reasons and how can they be preserved? 
These are the thoughts upon which I would 
like to meditate with you this evening. 

It is understood that the answers to the 
questions I have proposed will be of a strictly 
spiritual nature and that, on the other hand, 
the statements I will make will not be, at 
least in my mind, allusions which are apt to 
offend other ethnic or religious groups. 
Moreover, this is not the time for comparison 
with others but for self-examination. All 
peoples must ask themselves the questions 
which the Shakespearean hero, Hamlet, asked 
himself: “To be or not to be.” The explo- 
eion of hydrogen or cobalt bombs are shaking 
all strongholds of civilization to their very 
foundations, and the destinies of nations are 
suddenly limited to the frontiers established 
by iron curtains. 


= 
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The existence of the French culture in 
America was the pure and lofty expression 
of a true civilization and a push for liberty 
which was daily woven with strands of hero- 
ism which always sprang from faith in the 
spiritual values of Roman Catholicism. To 
deny this would be to oppose the irrefutable 
testimony of history. Why did not the 
founders of New France choose the temporal 
security which could be found behind the 
counters of a fur-trading post? It is because 
they were convinced that their mission was 
the answer to a call and they would have 
had a sentiment of culpability if the entire 
world had not heard their message. They 
announced to the rivers and forests, to the 
seas and deserts, the message which explains 
the world and which opens up the road to 
eternity. They had a vocation and this voca- 
tion was their only fortune and the only 
reason for their existence. 

Champlain, Jolliet, Marquette, Tberville, 
LaVérendrye were wandering over this con- 
tinent when, scrutinizing with his eagle eye 
the mysteries of the history of mankind, 
Bossuet wrote these words: “Remember that 
the long succession of particular causes 
which make and destroy empires depends 
on the secret commands of providence. 
From the heavens above, God holds the reins 
of all kingdom; He holds every heart in His 
hand; sometimes He checks passions, some- 
times He gives them rein, and thus He moves 
the whole human race. It is in this way 
that God reigns over nations. Let us no 
longer speak of chance or luck; or else let 
us speak of them only as words with which 
we conceal our ignorance.” (Discours sur 
l'Historie universelle, pt. III, ch. VIII.) 

Gentlemen, the passing of those men 
through these regions which were then a 
vast wilderness is a living illustration of that 
great law of history which can be seen in 
the evident correlation of the accomplish- 
ment of the duties of the natural law and 
that of the supernatural mission of a people. 
They had not come here to get rich or to 
rest. They were not attracted by the golden 
sand of the beaches. The animals of the 
forest they left to nature hunters; they were 
not concerned with gold deposits. An un- 
quenchable energy led them to the natural 
frontiers of their vast country with more 
rapidity than would present-day airplanes 
pushed by the force of their jet motors. 
Though the roads they opened were often 
tortuous, the goal for which they strived 
kept, in their wills and hearts, a recitude 
which seemed to eliminate distances. 

There was also a shining light which has 
not ceased to illumine all the history of 
these three centuries of French culture in 
America. The first bishops, from Laval in 
Quebec to Blanchet in the mountains of 
Oregon, continued in this land the chapters 
of history which had been started by Remi 
of Rheims and Martin of Tours. In Mon- 
treal, Maisonneuve laid the foundations of 
a city where Marguerite Bourgeoys was to 
develop into a flower whose colors were 
to be as vivid as those of the rose of Lisieux 
and on the shores of the St. Lawrence, 
Madeleine de Verchéres was convinced that 
she was not resisting the mysterious plans 
of providence when she imitated the virgin 
of Domrémy. All these things must have 
seemed very unimportant to the pirates of 
the high seas, to the adventure seekers, 
the gold hunters who thirsted for coarse 
pleasures. 

It was Voltaire who was their spokesman 
when he ridiculed the men who had ex- 
changed the beautiful country of France for 
afew acres of snow. And even if our present 
history, like all others, presents certain tragi- 
cally sad pages where the forgetfulness of 
some and the refusal of others, obscured in 
many minds the realization of their religious 
vocation there have always been, at the time 
when men had begun to despair, readjust- 
ments which brought back harmony in the 
pursuit of the temporal and earthly goods of 
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the Nation and the requirements of one re- 
ligious vocation. For three centuries, it was 
heaven itself which saw to the erection of 
those high places of prayer which, today, are 
called Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré, Cap-de-la-Mad- 
eleine and St. Joseph's Shrine. A century 
ago, it was the pastors who transformed their. 
rectories into classical colleges, those for- 
tresses of human and Christian culture and, 
during the last 50 years, it has been our 
young people who have gone to the extremi- 
ties of the world to make our country one 
of the great missionary countries of the pres- 
ent. Our 20 bishops at work in Asia and 
Africa, are a striking proof of this and their 
actual sufferings carry us back to the days 
of Brebeuf and Jogues: “Non fecit taliter 
omni nationi.” 

Civilization is more than the cultural ex- 
pression of a language. The points of the 
pyramids of Egypt which emerge from the 
sandy waves of the desert are a testimony of 
strength but they are also a sign of death. 
Humanity would not gain anything by at- 
tempting to do the same. However, Plato’s 
Banquet, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa and the bells of Chartres 
are always treasures of throbbing actuality. 
We believe that the existence of the French 
culture in America is one of those things 
which will not die out for it is a sign which 
is a sort of signpost along the road which 
humanity follows at a certain point in time 
and space, to arrive at its destiny. It is be- 
cause the French culture is not the only 
one which exists in America that we can say 
this without fear of hurting anyone's feel- 
ings. Other peoples have done as much to 
make this world a better one. We claim the 
right, however, to say that the descendants 
of the French in this land of America, have 
never ceased working at the mission which 
God gave them. Claudel was the one who 
said that a Christian is a man who knows 
where he is going. Eyes which are set on 
eternal horizons never close as Sully 
Prudhomme says so well: 


“Ouverts & quelque immense aurore, 
De l'autre cété des tombeaux, 
Les yeux qu’on ferme voient encore.” 


True civilization is an explanation of the 
world and a search for the road which man 
must follow to meet his Creator. This effort 
of man to adapt himself to his natural milieu 
must be accomplished by the conquest of 
knowledge and by the organization of the 
social structure in which he lives. The tech- 
nical discoveries of hidden forces which char- 
acterize our age constitute but one of the six 
elements of true civilization. Man’s conduct 
in his dealings with others and the economic 
organization of the country must be codified 
in moral treatises and in systems of eco- 
nomics which will permit a generation of men 
to use matter without being enslaved by it 
and to impress into it a trace of the beauty 
of the all beautiful. When a lack of equi- 
librium appears, somewhere along the line of 
human activity, the existence of a civiliza- 
tion is jeopardized and on the gold-panelled 
walls of the palaces which conceal his base 
deeds, man can always distinguish the 
mysterious hand which traces the prophetic 
words: “Mane, Thecel, Phares.” 

The human environment produced by our 
technical knowledge is no longer adjusted 
to our nature and the gigantic work which 
man has entrusted to electronic brains has 
produced in him a weakness of judgment 
which make him incapable of tracing the 
path of his own destiny. Man is now dwarfed 
by the heights of the cities he has built and 
that is why he seeks to escape them by 
enclosing himself in basement cafes and 
nightclubs, by wandering around inside the 
fences of a concentration camp or by isolat- 
ing himself from the rest of mankind behind 
iron curtains. Man has always had the 
temptation of abandoning his self-perfec- 
tion to exterior agents of civilization thus 
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attributing to technical discoveries a power 
which belongs to virtue alone. Christianity 
is therefore the summit of civilization in the 
world since it requires of those who practice 
it a constant effort of integration in the 
divine plarf and a limitless progress along the 
lines of the most noble instincts that can be 
found in man—the very definition of trie 
civilization. Alas. How many of our cop. 
temporaries no longer understand these 
words. Moreover the incredulous, in their 
supreme pride, celebrate their passing 
triumphs by the profanation of al) that is 
most sacred. Children-are corrupted. The 
marriage bond is broken. The sanctuary of 
the home is degraded. Lust has been mace 
a divinity. Hatred is accepted. Denia) of 
divinity has become a social system. Man 
wants to take the place of God. 

Where, one day, will this world find the 
peace, the remedy and salvation which it 
seeks? Only a love which has learned to un. 
derstand, a love which sacrifices itself can, by 
its sacrifice, save and transform and change 
our world. We have no desire to condemn 
those who make up wise plans to reform 
social structures and we offer our support 
to large organizations whose names always 
express one intention: that of forming an 
international community. However, there 
is something more essential and more 
urgent to be accomplished: to unite jj 
hearts it is necessary to fill them with the 
love of God. St. Vincent de Paul did more 
to create a new world than systems thought 
up by wise economists; and international 
conferences would be more efficacious if 
they were animated by the spirit of a man 
such as Ozanam. 

I am far from thinking, even for an in. 
stant, that the French language is neces. 
sary for such a reform of conscience and 
for the education of wills in the love of God. 
But I must state, however, and you must 
agree with me, that authentic sanctity does 
not usually cross the frontiers of a country 
whose civilization has a determined and 
particular mode of expression. For the last 
50 years, the church has continued to pro- 
nounce infallible judgments concerning the 
lives of men and women of all classes and 
every condition in her canonizations. Most 
of them are sons and daughters of Italy, 
of Spain, and of Prance. This last country, 
for the past century especially, has become 
a land of predilection. France has been 
gratified by numerous heavenly visits—at 
Lourdes, La Salette, Paris, Pontmain, and 
Pellevoisin. Through the intervention of its 
queen, Heaven has poured forth its gifts in 
extraordinary and varied abundance into 
the souls of the humble Curé of Ars, of the 
shepherd girl of Lourdes, and of the virgin 
of the cloister of Lisieux. 

Gentlemen, besides these facts, we must 
consider others. Today a large section of 
humanity is, on the religious level, without 
home or country. For it, the church is no 
longer the Father’s house; God is no long- 
er our Father; Jesus Christ is no longer our 
Saviour. Contemporary man no longer has 
the strength to consider the world in a di- 
vine light. He can no longer hear and ap- 
preciate the melody in which all the sounds 
of the earth are harmonized. He tries, how- 
ever, to restore order and justice but only 
to attempt to win an earthly happiness 
which is the very negation of the essential 
and fundamental relations which must unite 
him to God and to his fellowmen. 

What bitter disillusionment and what bit- 
ter irony we feel in the reading of the last 
pages of the history of humanity. Those 
who were greeted as precursors, teachers of 
mankind, and artisans of progress, suddenly 
appear as being the ones responsible [of 
the crises which afflict us. A gigantic eco- 
nomic organization whose fantastic increas 
astonishes the world and upsets all tradi- 
tional conceptions of economics, places im- 
mense numbers of people in a condition of 
life whose abject misery stirs up bloody revo 
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jutions and eventually leads millions of hu- 
man beings to their death because of a sys- 
tematic organization of hunger and under- 
nourishment. In giant laboratories some 
men succeeded in harnessing the forces of 
nature, and then came a day when treason 
precipitated these same men to the lowest 
rung of the social ladder to associate them 
with criminals, while the rest of mankind 
trembled in fear of the large sums which 
were ignited in different places and whose 
burning light producec deserts instead of 
warming the hearts of men. 

Gentlemen, this is precisely the role of 
Catholicism in all its historic realism and 
actuality. The church announces the mes- 
sage of salvation to a world which turns its 
pack on the Cross and which turns to the 
muddy pools of the most abject sensuality. 
To put order and light into all this confu- 
sion, the vicar of Jesus Christ on earth never 
ceases to cry out his message concerning all 
the great questions of our day as well as the 
social problems of the world. He denounces 
and condemns injustice wherever it may be 
found. Wherever he discovers good, he ac- 
knowledges it and joyfully draws attention 
to it. He has also declared, often in recent 
times, that he places his choicest expecta- 
tions in the young and flourishing church in 
America. Let us not forget, however, that 
civilization is actually going through a crit- 
ical period and that it is always in times of 
crisis that the wills and hearts of men are 
put to the test. The brave and the weak 
separate when humanity comes to such 
crossroads. It is during such periods that 
nations must make decisions on which their 
providential vocation depends. 

If we: wish to retain the French culture 
in America, it is because we firmly believe 
that it has served, not as a symbol, but as 
the living and historical expression of great 
fidelity to the tasks of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, in answer to the call of God. Our 
acts of fidelity are not rooted in the dry 
earth of mere temporal and economic pre- 
occupations and that is why they cannot be 
considered as expressions of a wild and nar- 
row patriotic fanaticism. We firmly: believe 
that if our people preserve the strong dis- 
cipline of moral law in the sanctuary of 
the home, if they accumulate the riches 
of their own culture, if each descendant of 
French parentage in America is a living ex- 
ample of sobriety, thrift, purity, devoted- 
ness, generosity, and charity, then, the 
French element here will be one of the nu- 
merous elements which God uses to make 
His creative work more perfect and His re- 
demption more efficacious. 

Gentlemen, the call comes from God but 
let us not forget that the answer must be 
given by each one of us. Our past will be 
valuable to us only in the measure in which 
it becomes a stimulus which helps us along 
the roads of redemption. There are press- 
ing needs in every field of activity. If the 
descendants of the French in America take 
hold of the tools which the church places 
in the hands of those to whom she entrusts 
the building of the city of God, they can 
once more make the requirements of their 
existence as a nation coincide with those 
of their supernatural vocation. Let us res- 
Olutely accept the austerities imposed upon 
our individual lives by the yoke of the cross 
by being chaste, sober, and laborious. May 
our homes be schools of virtue, of courage, 
of self-control. May our community life be 
the expression of the love which is in our 
hearts. When we take a stand in social 
questions, may our decisions be guided by 
the teachings of the Holy Father. Thus, we 
shall take up our place in the divine plan 
once again. 

In Canada, the constitution drawn up by 
the fathers of confederation permits all citi- 
zens to exercise the rights we have just 
thumerated. If conscience imposes such 
dificult duties on each individual, the con- 
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stitution of a country must also oblige other 
citizens to recognize these obligations as 
sacred and inalienable rights. It is from 
ocean to ocean that a Canadian can enjoy 
the exercise of these rights and it would 
surely be a sign of ignorance of Canadian 
history to limit the influence of the French 
culture to the sole frontiers of the Province 
of Quebec. In the United States as well, 
the French element is protected by a Con- 
stitution which has made liberty the foun- 
dation stone of national life. 

In these tragic times, nations must not 
waste the riches of true civilization which 
they . The church accepts the ter- 
rible lessons of history. It can assist at the 
death of a nation, but the church also knows 
that the mystery of the cross always pre- 
cedes the splendors of Easter morning. 
The technical expression of a civilization 
will pass and the world which will rise out 
of the ruins will again be marked by the 
sign of the cross. Those who will have an- 
swered the call of a God who governs the 
universe will be entrusted with tasks as 
glorious as those of the discoverers of this 
continent—our fathers according to the flesh 
and the fathers of our faith. 





Portuguese American War Veterans 
Memorial Banquet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address I delivered at the Portuguese 
American War Veterans memorial ban- 
quet, dedicating memorial room and 
plaque honoring seven boys of Portu- 
guese extraction who made the supreme 
sacrifice while serving our country dur- 
ing World War II. The Memorial Ban- 
quet was held on May 29, 1954. 

The address follows: 


The United States is the one, great, in- 
ternational Nation. 

Where all peoples work and live together 
in mutual respect and in dedication to the 
principle of human brotherhood. 

Where race and creed do not act as wails 
separating us but serve to enrich our na- 
tional culture. 

From all lands we draw this strength. 

Tonight we honor the contributions of 
your community to the defense of the 
United States during World War II. 

Portugal, a small nation in territory and 
in population, has given far more than its 
share to religion and civilization. 

Names like Vasco da Gama and Magellan 
are known to school children all over the 
world. 

As a result Portugal has become famous 
as a nation of explorers in every field of 
man’s experience. 

Her sons and daughters have been high 
among the world’s great navigators, reach- 
ing out through uncharted seas, meeting and 
overcoming dangers to discover new oppor- 
tunities for the rest of mankind. 

From the crows-nests of their frail ships 
they always looked forward to far horizons, 
going forward through calm and storm. 

They plotted their course by the stars, 
with faith in God and in themselves, 

The crews change. 

But the voyage goes on, 

Centuries pass. 
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New dangers threaten our freedom ship. 

Pirates attack, trying to capture us so that 
they may enslave us. 

They are beaten off, once in 1918, again 
in 1945. 

Seven young men from the: City of Pea- 
body, proudly bearing names of Portuguese 
origin, fought and died to keep us free in 
the massive battle that ended 9 years ago. 

In some oriental countries they believe 
that a warrior who dies in battle goes straight 
to paradise. 

In the Western World we take 
realistic view of this stern problem. 

Our people hate war, but they do not 
retreat before it when it is forced upon 
them. 

War is hideous, but courage is noble. 

And when we must fight to protect free- 
dom against tyranny, we reserve our highest 
tribute for those who give their lives in 
defense of our liberties. 

Their names are inscribed on the roll of 
honor, and we perpetuate the memory of 
their devotion in our hearts. 

On earth and in heaven there is no greater 
glory than that earned by those who live and 
die for the truths in which they believe. 

Some men die bravely, following the wrong 
leadership in support of evil itself. 

We feel sorry that their manhood did not 
serve a better cause. 

The pity is that their courage was not 
joined with intelligence and the divine 
spirit that teaches the brotherhood of man 
to turn upon the aggressors who lead them 
down the inevitable road to disaster. 

We honor tonight men of a different breed. 

Those whose physical courage was forti- 
fied by moral purpose, fighting not only to 
preserve our freedoms but for the right of 
Germans and Japanese, Chinesé and Rus- 
sians, to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment and to join with us as partners 
in peace and progress. 

These seveh men from your neighborhood 
did more than offer themselves in our de- 
fense, for life cannot be confined to a for- 
tress and can never be regarded as a mere 
holding operation. 

They fought to open the way, even for 
the enemy once he was shorn of his despotic 
leadership. 

Witness our treatment of Germany and 
Japan. 

They, too, were liberated. 

Under the stimulating opportunities of 
freedom they have made remarkable 
progress. 

So that today we feel close to their peo- 
ples and will no doubt join with them to 
protect what we now share. 

Proving how the average man or woman, 
no matter where he or she lives, will respond 
when he or she is given a chance to improve 
themselves in a society where all enjoy 
equality. 

Our Armed Forces conquered Nazi tyranny 
and Japanese imperialism, and thereby re- 
leased their captive peoples. 

After World War II ended we relaxed. 

We thought the danger was over. 

We went back to living as we had before, 
back to the narrow circle of our job, our 
home, our city, the family car, and tele- 
vision. 

Forgetting the rest of the world. 

It did not last long. 

. Another enemy was getting ready, build- 
ing guns, and tanks, and planes, scheming 
and scaring and forcing small nations to 
surrender, filling the air and the press and 
the mouths of foolish people with propa- 
ganda that began to divide and weaken the 
free world. 


Strange names began to appear in the 
papers—tIran, Yugoslavia, Korea, Formosa, 
Indochina. Remote places, hard to find on 
the map, that had little to do with more 
familiar objects that we could see with our 
own eyes, like the church on the corner, the 
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school down the street, the police officer nod- 
ding and smiling, as friend greets friend near 
the Paul Revere Trust Co., where folks are 
going into cash their paychecks. 

The May processions are over. 

Parents are just about ready to buy that 
new dress that Barbara will wear at her 
graduation. 

The rains have stopped for a while, we 
hope. 

Everyone is making personal, private plans 
for the summer vacation—to leave all cares 
behind and enjoy a couple of weeks of sun 
and fresh air at the beach or the mountains. 

Yes: the United States is the best place in 
which to live, if we can only keep it that way, 
making it better as we go along. 

Why not? 

We, the people, run things here, don’t we? 

Sure, if the others let us. 

What “others’’? 

Those who fear and hate freedom because 
free people would never tolerate their lust 
for power, and so they are working to drive 
humanity back into slavery and make them 
mechanical animals to serve the new and 
cruel aristocracy of communism. 

Power is a monster when it grinds people 
down into hopeless drudgery, completely 
regimenting their lives, locking them up in 
fear and despair, coming in between them 
and God, turning them into faceless carica- 
tures of human beings. 

This is the enemy who, day by day, is 
enslaving more helpless victims whom he 
will eventually turn against us. 

There are no signs of them on our main 
streets yet. 

All is well as far as the eye can see. 

But the eye cannot see under ground. 

It cannot detect conspiracy. 

And the warnings it reads from time to 
time in our newspapers have the unreal 
quality of “make believe” and to be put aside 
and forgotten as easily as the newspaper falls 
to the floor when we doze off to sleep, to 
dream of tomorrow, of an increase in pay, 
of a promotion for the extra work we have 
done, of how people will envy us when they 
learn of our success, of that second car the 
family is talking about, and of all the things, 
both seen and unseen, that our humankind 
secretly long for. 

Communism does not dream. 

In fact, it never sleeps. 

Shift by shift, around the clock, it is plot- 
ting and working and pressing against the 
ramparts of freedom and its easygoing 
defenders. 

It is the manmade hurricane of the 
twentieth century sweeping nations from 
their moorings out into the violent sea where 
alternate calm and storm deceive then bat- 
ter the confused navigators and ships go 
down because the fearful crews will not se- 
cure the hatches and repair the leaks so 
that the vessel will ride out the storm. 

Off again, on again, but relentless in its 
dedicated purpose to conquer us—that is 
the Communist enemy at our gates. 

But Indochina is so far away. 

That is what we think and perhaps want 
to believe to put off doing the things that 
must be done. 

No one is pleased to see a honeymoon come 
to an end. 

Being human we are inclined to think of 
our own convenience and contentment first. 
God knows we desire peace above all else. 

But wishing won't make it so. 

These seven young men from your com- 
munity knew, far more than any of us who 
have come to honor their sacrifice, the final 
and complete price that must be paid by a 
few to stop the fanatical tide of tyranny. 

Even as some small garrisons today, cut 
off in their tiny forts in Indochina, wait 
for the human sea charge of Communist 
armies that will soon and certainly over- 
whelm them in a Red and bloody tide. 
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These seven young men knew that some- 
day we must learn to know and in time. 
So that we will take the steps to save our- 
selves through strength from the supreme 
sacrifice that they were called upon to make. 

We are met here on a solemn occasion to 
dedicate a memorial room and a plaque in 
their honor. 

Our tribute must be as constant as their 
devotion was complete. 

Not for an hour nor a day, but as long as 
we shall breathe. 

The time is too late and the circumstances 
too dangerous for any American to live for 
himself alone. 

Only by united effort can we survive. 

There is no place for the small in spirit, the 
selfish in purpose, for those who cannot see 
beyond their noses, because they will not 
dare to live as freemen should, with high 
and generous resolve, believing in, and help- 
ing one another. 

The seven young heroes have gone to their 
eterna! reward. 

You and I carry on for them as members 
of the crew, fighting the storm of commu- 
nism. Striving to bring the ship that bears 
humanity’s hopes toward the discovery of 
peace, with justice. 

We shall succeed if—if we keep faith with 
these our heroic dead. z 





Address by Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare made a brilliant 
and thought-provoking speech at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
Wednesday, May 26, at the annual Re- 
publican State committee dinner. I be- 
lieve that her wise and kindly words of 
wisdom should be brought to the atten- 
tion of as many people as possible irre- 
gardless of partisan politics. 

I am pleased to insert her speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Before I begin my remarks may I pay trib- 
ute to the many men from this great State 
who are serving the Nation in Government. 

If I may, I should like to name a few of 
them. The list is not, by any means, com- 
plete, but it illustrates the very important 
contribution that New York is making to the 
Nation. : 

You will join with me, I know, in salute to 
John Foster Dulles, Herbert Brownell, James 
Mitchell, Senator Irving M. Ives, and the out- 
standing Republican Members of Congress 
from New York, many of whom are with us 
tonight. 

Eighteen months ago a majority of the 
people of the United States reasserted—the 
fundamental principle of democracy—a sim- 
ple fact simply stated by Abraham Lincoln 
in his first inaugural address. 

He said, “This country belongs to the 
people who inhabit it.” 

Another great American enunciated an- 
— great principle of democracy when he 


“The public judgment will correct false 
reasonings and opinions on a full hearing of 
all parties.” 
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I myself would especially emphas; 
part of the sentence which oon mall pent 

The name of that great Americ “s 
Thomas Jefferson. Lincoln and J 
were everlastingly right. 

This country does belo 
who inhabit it, et Pom 

Not to highly placed member. 
Government. 

Not to the men and women of the Congres 

Not to the managers of business; nor 1, 
the managers of labor. Not to the tax co . 
lectors. Not to the Democrats alone nor the 
Republicans alone. : ' 

And not to the 5-percenters—w), 
their party. One test of honest, me = 
administration—as the people of New York 
eye 8 eae to root out those who 
abuse e public trust wher 
found. s — 

With the firm conviction that the count, 
belongs to the people, a majority of Ameri, 
cans in 1952 reached a very important deci. 
sion. They decided, as was their right, to 
change the course their Government was tak. 
ing and reassert their sovereignty. 

The first big step in this historic change 
took place in the Republican victory of No- 
vember 1952—a victory that could have been 
achieved only under the leadership of a great 
and good American—Dwight D. Eisenhower 

He led his countrymen and women—as he 
has led them before in a crusade that has 
established a firm beachhead beside the 
somewhat muddied waters of the Potomac. 

But no crusade ever achieved succes 
within the confines of its first beachhead, 
No crusade remains a crusade, standing still. 

And no one was more aware of this than 
the President, himself. No one in his entire 
administration was more eager to get on with 
the business at hand. At the same time, 
there was no one who realized more fully 
the great importance of the second step that 
had to be taken in the crusade—the buildup 
of new recruits, of added reserves; the care- 
ful buildup of strength that must precede 
the final break-through to victory. 

Only a few hours after the 1952 election 
beachhead had been won, the President-elect 
was making and executing the basic plans to 
bring that needed strength to this crusade, 

This country, in the short year that fol- 
lowed, heard those plans. The people began 
to see and fee] their effect. 

On January 4, 1954, President Eisenhower 
spoke to the Nation in advance of his state 
of the Union message, briefly and modestly 
outlining the accomplishments of his admin- 
istration to that time. 

Abroad, the end of bloodshed in Korea. 

Abroad, the defenses of the free world 
against Communist aggression strengthened 
everywhere, 

Aboard, a foreign policy tirelessly forged 
to make it possible for us first to earn and 
then to hold the initiative in foreign affairs. 

At the U. N. a manifestation of our re- 
fusal to be pushed or bullied and of our 
willingness to negotiate from the premise 
of honesty, frankness, and faith. 

At the U. N. a bold and humane plan pro- 
posed to all the world to harness the forces 
of atomic energy to the peaceful service of 
mankind. 

At home, new appropriations for Govern- 
ment spending reduced and taxes on the 
way down. 

At home, the end of the inflationary 
spiral that had cheapened every dollar we 
earned and robbed every pension payment 
our people received. 

At home, unnecessary controls on ou 
economy eliminated. 

At home, the return of a sense of dignity 
and integrity in Government. 

Yes; in one short year following the in- 
auguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
people of American began to recapture the 
sense of self-government—the feeling that 
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can only come to free people that are setting 
their own course. 

From his delivery of his state of the Union 
message on January 8 until the present time, 
the American people have seen the Eisen- 
nower program for national strength and 
ynity and international peace and coopera- 
tion presented, item by item, to the Con- 


ess. 
"me state of the Union message included 
the strongest possible recommendations for 
legislation : 

To continue military assistance abroad, but 
to reduce foreign economic aid; 

To provide for greater mobility of our de- 
fense forces with emphasis on air and atomic 


wer; 
To authorize the St. Lawrence seaway con- 
struction; 

To intensify our civil defense facilities; 

To deprive of citizenship rights those con- 
yicted of participating in the- Communist 
conspiracy; 

To revise the tax system so as to remove 
inequities from the small taxpayer, to en- 
courage small business, and to stimulate the 
economy. 

In quick succession there followéd the 
Risenhower messages on farm problems, on 
labor, on social security, health and welfare, 
the budget message, the message on housing, 
and the economic message with provisions, 
among many other things: 

To authorize construction of 140,000 pub- 
lic-housing units over the next 4 years; 

To help families in low income brackets 
buy home through long-range, low down- 
payment loans from the Federal Housing 
Authority; 

To help local communities, by increased 
loans and grants, to clear slum areas and 
rehabilitate submarginal neighborhoods; 

To extend unemployment insurance to 
cover 10 million more men and women; 

To increase and size and extend the dura- 
tion of unemployment payments; 

To direct Government action toward sta- 
bilizing the economy by whatever lawful 
means any situation may require. 

As all of you may easily imagine, we, in 
the Department, are especially proud of that 
portion of the Eisenhower program to which 
it has been our privilege—always under the 
warm and sympathetic and understanding 
guidance of the President—to contribute. 

I hope you will forgive the pride with 
which I refer to the establishment of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as unmistakable evidence of the empha- 
sis placed on the human side of Government 
by President Eisenhower. I am proud, too, 
that the President’s program includes many 
legislative proposals covering the efforts of 
this Department to fulfill its obligation to all 
the people of the country. 

In this gathering, I think it is particularly 
appropriate to note that the-historic actions 
leading to the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
originally had been suggested by Republican 
Presidents. Most of the units that now 
compose the Department were first founded 
by Republican Presidents- and Republican 
Congresses. 

The Republican Party may rightfully claim 
credit for establishing the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 and the Children’s Bureau in 
1912. Republicans were also responsible for 
the first Federal food-and-drug law in 1906 
and for starting a program of grants to the 
States for vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled civilians in 1920. 

The elected officials responsible for these 
Ploneering steps were working squarely in 
the mainstream of Republican tradition. 
The Republican Party was founded a cen- 
tury ago to work for human freedom and 
betterment. Its record in behalf of the well- 
being and dignity of the American family 
is one of which we may all be proud. 
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President Eisenhower did not pay lip-serv- 
ice to the traditions of his party by simply 
setting up the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and then letting it go 
at that. He gave real meaning to his his- 
toric act by recommending to Congress a 
series of forward-looking, practical meas- 
ures designed to enhance the welfare of ‘all 
the American people. 

These recommendations are among the 
guideposts that I feel are so essential to 
our future progress. 

Each of these measures is important to 
you as Americans, as parents, and, as the 
President has pointed out, as heirs to the 
Republican tradition. 

The President has asked Congress to ex- 
pand and improve the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, commonly called social 
security. Congressman Danie. A. Resp, of 
your own State, who is chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has in- 
troduced a bill to accomplish this aim. 

Social security is a very personal thing. 
For millions, it spells the hope of independ- 
ence in their later years. It provides other 
millions with the assurance that, in case of 
the death of the family breadwinner, money 
will be coming in to help keep the home in- 
tact. 

The measure put forward by Congressman 
REED, with the endorsement of the President, 
would greatly strengthen and enhance the 
social-security program. It would increase 
the amcunts of individual benefit payments 
and would provide coverage for millions of 
Americans who, until now, have been ex- 
cluded from participation in the program. 
To the people of New York State alone, I 
might mention, Congressman Reep’s bill 
would mean that over 700,000 people who 
are drawing old-age and survivors benefits 
would receive an additional $50 million in 
benefits during the coming year. 

Another phase of family security—health 
security—is properly a matter of concern to 
the Department. One part of this program 
deals directly with health insurance, Legis- 
lation has been proposed to encourage pri- 
vate, voluntary health insurance organiza- 
tions to extend their coverage to more peo- 
ple and to enable those who already have 
some protection to obtain more protection 
against the rising cost of medical care. 

The President emphasized the Nation’s 
needs for more medical research, for more 
hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic clinics, 
and more rehabilitation centers. He pro- 
posed that Congress simplify and improve 
the present system of Federal grants to 
States for their own public health work. 

The President, you will recall, also spoke 
of the Nation’s needs in education. 

“Youth,” he said, “our greatest resource— 
is being seriously neglectec in a vital re- 
spect. The Nation as a whole is not prepar- 
ing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our popula- 
tion. 

“The preparation of teachers as, indeed, 
the control and direction of public educa- 
tion policy, is a State and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school 
buildings. * * *” 

Three proposals—for State conferences 
and, subsequently, a White House Confer- 
ence on Education; a program of coopera- 
tive research on specific national problems; 
and establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee—have been recommended to 
Congress. 

The President also urged the Congress to 
make it possible for State rehabilitation 
agencies to help greater numbers of handi- 
capped men and women return to a self- 
supporting way of life—a threefold increase. 

I know you will agree with me that these 
legislative proposals, which touch the hearts 
and the homes of our country, are inspiring 
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guideposts in our crusade—concerned as they 
are, with the intimate problems, with the 
principal purposes, and with the great hopes 
that fill all our lives. 

Any one of these proposals, once enacted 
into law, would move our people closer to 
the common goal of a healthy, happy life. 

Coliectively, they would build up and main- 
tain our most precious national asset—our 
human resources, the vigor and the vitality 
of all our people. 

These, then are the highlights of the 
Eisenhower program. Through it all, you will 
discover, runs this administration's convic- 
tion that where the slum, the out-of-date 
highway, the inadequate school system, the 
loss of a job, the need for health protection— 
where any of these penalizes a single one of 
our citizens, everyone of us is also penalized, 
= back a step of two on the road to a better 

e. 

This, I repeat, is the Eisenhower program, 
It is today the same program that won the 
endorsement of millions of American voters 
of every political persuasion—Republicans, 
Democrats, Independents—18 short months 
ago. 
It is the same program that brought faith 
anew to a Nation on Inauguration Day in 
January of 1953. And it is the same pro- 
gram that gave us fresh hope when it was 
put into specific terms in the President's 
messages to Congress during January and 
February of this year. 

It is the people’s program—designed, from 
start to finish, as President Eisenhower has 
said, to secure our country against the 
threats of our time and to do for our people 
those things they cannot do as well for 
themselves. 

It is a program, once activated, that will 
attract new and willing recruits to our 
crusade. 

It is a program that today cries out for 
action—from Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents, alike. Until that action 
comes, it represents—for this administration 
and for the Republican Party—a debt and a 
duty of unparalleled magnitude to the people 
of America—Republicans,. Democrats, and 
Independents who voted for the President. 

In the hands of the Republican Party lies 
the responsibility for this leadership. We 
cannot discharge our obligations nor fulfill 
our promises with castles in the sky, castles 
anchored only to dreams and visions that 
move backward and forward, keeping time 
with some political metronome. The Presi- 
dent and members of his administration will 
continue to work unceasingly for the full 
enactment of this program. 

Proud as we justly are of what has thus 
far been accomplished, we must move on if 
we are to mreet the final challenge that re- 
mains before us. 

The beachhead is now secure. The build- 
up is now complete. We have come, after 16 
months, to the all-important breakthrough— 
the time to move out, boldly and confidently, 
toward the brave and inspiring goals which 
have been outlined by our President. 

There is no major disagreement as to our 
primary objectives. We all want an America 
that is free, peaceful, prosperous, united and 
strong. We want a land of ever-increasing 
opportunity, of constantly rising living 
standards, of freedom from want and fear. 
We want to close as rapidly as possible the 
great chasm between the ideals we as a 
nation hold and the realities of our daily 
existence. 

We can do all of these things—and more— 
if each of us will bear his fair share of the 
battle. 

It is to this supreme task that all of us 
must devote ourselves in the coming months, 
here and in other communities and States 
across the Nation. 

All of us working for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration make up the vanguard of what 
must become a great thrust forward toward 
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new heights of social, spiritual, and economic 
well-being. No effort, however small, is un- 
important, if it brings us one step closer 
to the achievement of that goal. No effort, 
however great, is too much, if it brings us 
one step closer to the achievement of that 
oal. 

: This is the time te strengthen the bright 
promise of Inauguration Day, 1953, the time 
to restore the vigor of our support for the 
administration’s policies, and the time to 
dedicate ourselves anew to the building of 
a better America, an Amerca that belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. 

In closing, may I read to you the final 
words of President Eisenhower’s 1954 Lin- 
coln Day address, words which I believe all 
men and women of good will will be better 
for rethinking. 

He said: “To be dedicated to a single pur- 
pose—the freedom, strength, prosperity, and 
peace of America—and to strive with all 
that's in us to advance the welfare of her 
citizens—that is the forward way we must 
seek for America.” 

Thank you for the privilege of being here. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, by nature, 
Italians are individualists. Their strong- 
ly developed sense of independence is re- 
fiected in their approach to Government 
and to all problems of life. 

An Italian will cooperate voluntarily. 

He can never be driven. 

In honoring Italian Independence Day, 
We pay tribute to its people. 

No nation has had greater experience 
with various forms of government. 
From tyranny to anarchy, they have 
tried and tested all types, and, finally, 
have chosen responsible representative 
government—beholden to the people—as 
the best political instrument for achiev- 
ing progress with justice. 

Individual expression flowered among 
the Italians. 

It resulted in magnificent achieve- 
ments that, in some fields have never 
been equalled since. 

In art and science, and in every activ- 
ity where the human mind and spirit 
work unfettered, the Italians have proved 
that only under freedom can man go 
forward. 

Independence releases the God-given 
talents of all the people. In contrast to 
the authoritarian system which limits 
vision, expression, and performance. 
Where richness of the many, is impris- 
oned by the harsh and narrow dictates 
of the few. 

With the wisdom distilled from long 
experience, the people of Italy know that, 
although man comes from dust and re- 
turns to dust, during life he is animated 
by a divine spirit that makes him more 
than clay. 

The spirit that is eternal. 

No state can mold him as if he were 
putty. ‘ 
come independence, he is as good as 
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So long as he breathes he will resist all 
efforts to reduce him to the role of an 
obedient and unquestioning slave. 

It makes no difference whether brute 
force, or the more subtle tyranny of 
brainwashing is applied against him, 
the spirit in man will triumph over his 
oppressors. 

It was ever so. And will be. Today 
and tomorrow as well as yesterday. 

It is encouraging to note, and never 
forget, the passionate love of liberty that 
animates the people of Italy. 

Their Independence Day is similar to 
ours—uniting both nations in a common 
cause. 

With admiration for the superb con- 
tributions that Italy has made to civiliza- 
tion, with gratitude toward our fellow- 
citizens of Italian ancestry for the way in 
which they have strengthened our own 
traditions of freedom, and with confi- 
dence that the people of Italy will make 
democracy triumphant in the struggle 
with communism in their own country, 
we celebrate Italian Independence Day. 





Echo From a Bloody Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a timely warning from one of 
the great newspapers of this country, the 
Omaha Evening World-Herald: 

Ecno From A Bioopy Past 


Twice within the memory of a generation 
now living the United States has been drawn 
into world wars. 

In each case the drift toward war was so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. 

First the American people were persuaded, 
emotionally, to choose sides. Then the Gov- 
ernment in Washington took a series of 
steps “short of war.” Presently, in each in- 
stance, there came the overt incident which 
lit the fuse, and the United States found 
itself engaged in a grim and bloody conflict. 

This well-known history is brought to 
mind by a New York Times dispatch from 
Washington. 

The Times is regarded by some Washing- 
ton officials as a national newspaper. It is 
often used as a medium for floating trial 
balloons. Whether the present dispatch was 
inspired in that way has not been revealed, 
but it has some of the earmarks. 

The article related that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington “are now discussing 
various new contributions to the war in 
Indochina.” 

These possible “contributions” include 
the sending of more American planes to 
Indochina, the training of native pilots and 
fighting men by United States officers, and 
“exploring the possibility of raising an in- 
ternational corps of pilots to enlist with the 
French or Vietnamese and be financed indi- 
rectly by the United States.” 

Remember the destroyers-for-Britain deal? 


Remember “Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job”? 

In each of those cases the people were 
solemnly assured that the surest way to keep 
the peace was “to help our friends.” Then 
came the explosion. 
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Whether your Uncle Sam is following the 
same road now is known only to those who 
can read the future. But the scenery has 
a decidedly familiar look. And the argy. 
ments cited in the trial balloon referreg to 
above—if a trial balloon it was—sound about 
the same as those that were heard in the 
land 14 years ago and 37 years ago. 

In this instance we fudge that a majority 
of the American people have no wish what. 
ever to get mixed up in a war in Indochina, 
Greatly as they resent the Communist 
aggression in that theater, they realize that 
Indochina is in truth an exploited colony 
of France, and that America will not enhance 
her prestige or stature by fighting in defense 
of that obsolete colonialism. 

The question, however, is not whether the 
American people want to fight in Indochina, 
but rather whether they will be dragged into 
it by unwise and overeager global diplomacy, 
Those who have firm convictions would do 
well to keep a close eye on what is being 
done in the Pentagon. 





People of Asia Will Never Submit to 
Domination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on his reg- 
ular broadcast last night over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Mr. Frank 
Edwards had as his guest Bishop J. Was- 
kon Pickett, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church in India. 

Bishop Pickett is a veteran of 43 years 
in southeast Asia, who knows Asians— 
their hopes and aspirations—and who 
knows their problems. 

He has given a succinct and clear-cut 
picture of the causes of our present diffi- 
culties in that area of the world. Icom- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

In view of the extreme seriousness of the 
situation in southeast Asia, I have invited 
to our microphone tonight a gentleman who 
is well qualified to give you an eye witness 
account of what has brought about the pres- 
ent state of affairs (in the Far East). He 
was a close personal friend of Gandhi for 
25 years, has played an important part in 
the creation of the relief committee credited 
with saving a hundred thousand lives in In- 
dia and Pakistan. A missionary in south- 
east Asia for 43 years he has just returned 
from that area. For a first-hand report we 
hear now from the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church in India, Bishop J. Was- 
kon Pickett: 

“At the end of World War II, America 
was the hero Nation to the people of Asia 
as they achieved their independence. But 
we have forfeited much of their former high 
regard for us. We have made four major 
blunders: First, we have talked a great deal 
about America leading the world, whereas 
those Asian peoples wanted to go forward 
together with us. They were prepared to 
accept our counsel as long as we did not 
boast about it. In order to understand their 
thinking we must realize that the people 
of Asia could not see much difference be- 
tween our boast of world leadership and 
Hitler’s boast of world domination. 

“The second blunder was when America 
began to offer arms and ammunition whetl- 
ever they thought there was @ chance of 
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people accepting it and using it to the ulti- 
mate advantage of America. This policy 
shattered their respect for us as @ peace- 
joving Nation. It was a policy that was in 
direct conflict with our traditional opposi- 
tion to war. 

“Our third blunder was an outgrowth of 
the second. I am referring to our military 
pact with Pakistan which was officially an- 
nounced @ few weeks ago. By furnishing 
arms and ammunition to Pakistan we have 
antagonized India and other countries in 
Asia. It has added fresh fuel to Commu- 
nist propaganda against us in Burma, India, 
and Nepal. It has spread alarm and stimu- 
lated anti-American feeling throughout 
southeast Asia. We have made the mistake 
of arming a nation which India especially 
fears. History shows that India has been 
ravaged repeatedly by Moslem armies out of 
what is now Pakistan. 

“when at long last we became concerned 
about the Communist expansion in Indo- 
china we committed blunder number 4 in 
the manner in which we proposed to stop 
that expansion. Our Secretary of State flew 
to London and then to Paris and publicly 
presented proposals for a southeast Asia 
treaty organization—without prior consulta- 
tion with any Asian country. This infu- 
riated people of friendly nations of south- 
east Asia whose cooperation was essential 
if we were to succeed. 

“The crisis in Asia has been precipitated 
because our leaders have failed to realize 
that the people of Asia are willing to be 
friends if they can be equals, but they will 
never again submit to domination.” 





Eighth Anniversary of the Republic 
of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
mark the eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of Italy. 
Founded in the aftermath of World War 
II, with its vast social and economic dis- 
order, the republic has risen like the 
fabled Phoenix from the ashes. 

The years since 1946 have not been 
easy ones. Internally, the process of 
orderly government has been seriously 
hampered by the presence of a strong 
Communist faction. Despite the fre- 
quent attempts of the Communists to 
sabotage the government, I believe it can 
be said of the republic that two outstand- 
ing characteristics of her post-war de- 
velopment are noteworthy. First the 
Italian people have decided to remain 
within the western bloc of democratic 
nations, Second, the Republic of Italy 
can be accounted a military and eco- 
nomic asset to the NATO alliance. 

In any salute to the Italian Republic 
it is quite appropriate to mention the 
great influence exerted on the struggling 
Tepublic by Americans of Italian descent. 
Our fellow citizens, during the desperate 
days following the war, gave generously 
of food and clothing so needed to main- 
tain the spirit of the Italian people. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten that 
along with the material gifts went con- 
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stant exhortation to families and 
friends to return to the democratic ideals 
of the great Guiseppe Garibaldi. To a 
very large extent the presence of the 
Italian Republic in the democratic ranks 
is due to the efforts of the Italian-Amer- 
icans. In paying tribute to our young 
sister republic, let us also pay tribute to 
the firm democratic ideals of the sons 
and daughters of Italy whom we are 
proud to call fellow Americans. 





Negotiating From Weakness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp an article that appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, in which he 
comments on the present situation that 
exists at the Geneva Conference: 


NEGOTIATING FROM WEAKNESS—THE WEST'S 
Far.urz So Far To Devetop Uniry anp 
STRENGTH MAY MAKe GENEVA STILL AN- 
OTHER LESSON IN FUTILITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Unless ail the signs are deceptive, the 
Geneva Conference is likely to be remem- 
bered in history as a new proof of the futility 
of trying to negotiate from weakness. 

Well-meaning sentimentalists may believe 
that there is some magic in a conference 
table, which will soothe or charm away all 
international differences. But this is not 
the teaching of experience, especially in 
dealing with such tough and relentless ad- 
versaries as the Soviet or Chinese Commu- 
nists. International conferences between 
representatives of opposing governments are 
likely to produce positive results only if one 
of two conditions is fulfilled. Either there 
must be a process of bargaining, of give 
and take. Or one side must be able to con- 
vince the other that a persistence in ag- 
gressive courses will bring consequences 
sufficiently unpleasant to offset the possible 
gains of aggression. 

Both these methods had been discounted 
before the Geneva meeting got underway. 
Great Britain and France had no bargain- 
ing counters of any consequence themselves. 
The British Government had already given 
Mao Tse-tung’s regime diplomatic recogni- 
tion and a’surances of a desire to trade, 
despite many insults and injuries which 
the Chinese Reds had heaped on British sub- 
jects. There was nothing more to offer. 
French diplomatic recognition is a minor 
consideration to Peiping, certainly not an 
inducement to forego the fruits of the 
heavily increased aid to the Viet Minh Com- 
munists. 

NO AMERICAN GIFTS 


There might have been (no one can say 
with certainty whether there would have 
been) some bargaining value in American 
recognition, support for the membership of 
the Red Chinese regime in the United Na- 
tions and offers of trade and credits. There 
was some wistful hoping in London and Paris 
that the United States would bring some 
such gifts to the Geneva conference table. 

But this possibility was ruled out from 
the beginning by the state of American pub- 
lic opinion. Neither Mr. Dulles nor any other 
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Secretary of State could have survived po- 
litically a policy which would have been 
widely denounced as appeasement. Nor is 
there any strong probability that Red China 
could have been bought off from its dreams 
of political and economic expansion into 
southeast Asia. 

With efforts to placate Red China by Amer- 
ican concessions ruled out, there remained 
another possibility of successful negotiation 
at Geneva. This would have been to impress 
the Soviet Union and Communist China with 
a show of Western unity, strength, and firm- 
ness. Mr. Dulles did his best to achieve re- 
sults along this line. But up to the present 
time he has been unable to overcome the 
hesitations and misgivings in London and 
Paris. 

It is not easy to piece together all the 
exchanges of views that took place between 
Washington, London, and Paris on the eve of 
the Geneva meeting, when the political crisis 
of the impending conference was aggravated 
by the military crisis of Dien Bien Phu. But 
perhaps the decisive blow to any hope of im- 
pressing the Communist participants in the 
conference with fear of united action was 
Prime Minister Churchill's statement in the 
House of Commons on April 27: “Her Maj- 
esty’s Government are not prepared to give 
any undertakings about United Kingdom 
military action in Indochina in advance of 
the results of Geneva.” 


COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION 


This very statement probably contributed 
much to predetermining “the results of 
Geneva.” With no bribes to placate them, 
and no affirmation of resolute combined ac- 
tion to deter them, there would seem to be 
no good reason why the rulers of Red China 
should not exploit a favorable political and 
military situation and step up aid to the 
Vietminh forces to whatever degree may be 
necessary to insure complete victory. 

Some Americans, perplexed by statements 
from high administration sources which 
have not always been completely consistent 
and irritated by evidences of weakmess and 
cross-purposes in foreign capitals, may be 
tempted to ask why we should be concerned 
about the fate of Indochina and of south- 
east Asia generally. We never had and do 
not have imperialist interests in that part 
of the world. 

But the time for such questioning is past. 
Maybe it would have been wiser for the 
United States never to have taken the Phil- 
ippines and never to have tried to play the 
role of a big power in Asia. But our in- 
volvement in that part of the world was de- 
termined beyond turning back when we 
challenged Japan's pretensions to hegemony, 
crushed Japanese military power—and found 
ourselves inheriting some difficult and un- 
foreseen burdens as a result of the Com- 
munist sweep in China and the increase in 
Soviet power in the Far East. 

We are now bound by treaty to defend 
many vulnerable spots in Asia which may 
become targets of Soviet or Chinese Commu- 
nist imperialism. Among these are South 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. We have a strong moral ob- 
ligation to support the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in Formosa. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Our ability to fulfill our defense treaties, 
and the obligation to protect Formosa, which 
was assumed by the Truman administration 
after the invasion of South Korea, would 
be very adversely affected if first Indochina 
and then other states in southeast Asia 
would fall under hostile Communist rule. 
Japan’s precarious economic balance might 
be upset altogether by such a development. 

That is why President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles, despite setbacks and disap- 
pointments, have little if any alternative to 
the course which they are following: Trying 
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somewhere to find and stabilize a political 
and military line that can be held, by joint 
action, on the mainland of southeast Asia. 





Steel Engraving Best and Safest Method 
To Print Bonds, Currency, Stamps, etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in January of this year the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing de- 
cided to print $25 savings bonds by the 
offset-printing method. As Members of 
the House know, all Government bonds 
had previously been done by the steel- 
engraving process which no counterfeit 
genius could duplicate, although many 
of them have tried it. On the other 
hand, offset printing can be duplicated 
by any boob with a good camera. Any 
reputable offset printer will vouch for 
the accuracy of this statement. 

The offset printing of Government 
bonds establishes a dangerous precedent. 
If followed through to a logical conclu- 
sion, I do not see why the Government 
does not run off all bonds and currency 
by the offset-printing method. In fair- 
ness to the Treasury Department, which 
has jurisdiction over the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, I want to point out 
that their answer to this problem is econ- 
omy. It is a fake and dangerous econ- 
omy; it opens the door to widespread 
counterfeiting. 

I will have more to say about this 
issue at a later date, but at this point in 
my remarks I wish to include a front- 
page story from the Washington Star, 
May 11, written by James Waldo Faw- 
cett, an expert on this subject. Mr. 
Fawcett had many exclusive stories 
about the Post Office Department which 
had been contemplating issuing stamps 
by offset printing, pointing out that the 
offset printing of stamps would cost the 
Government more money in the long run 
than steel engraving. 

Following is Mr. Fawcett’s story, pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star: 
THIRTY PLATE Printers Out aT ENGRAVING 

Bureau as WorK Drops Orr—DEMAND FOR 

CurrENCY Down 25 Percent—More Cuts 

PROBABLE 

(By James Waldo Fawcett) 

Thirty plate printers in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing were notified yes- 
terday that they will lose their jobs on 
June 30. 

It is understood that 25 others are to be 
separated before the end of the calendar 
year. After the planned dismissals take 
place, the Bureau still will have on its rolls 
360 plate printers. 

Most of the men involved in this reduction 
of staff have had about 5 years’ service and 
are between 35 and 50 years of age. All are 
skilled and experienced craftsmen. None is 
being dismissed for any fault or failure of 
his own, it was learned. 

Associate Director Henry J. Holtzclaw last 
night explained that the requirements of the 
Treasury and of the Federal Reserve System 
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for currency are declining approximately 25 
percent, and it is on account of this circum- 
stance that the Bureau is decreasing per- 
sonnel. He said that 1,200 employees, most 
of them women, have been dropped from the 
rolis in recent months. 


SOME FIRINGS LAST JULY 


No change in policy is responsible for the 
firing, Mr. Holtzclaw said. As far back as 
July 10, 1953, it was discovered that the pro- 
duetion schedule did not warrant continuing 
the apprentice program, and 70 apprentices 
then working on presses printing currency 
were reassigned to their former jobs and 
5 journeymen plate printers were discharged. 
The apprentices protested their reassign- 
ment and the plate printers’ union protested 
the firing of the five plate printers, with re- 
percussions that reached all the way to the 
White House, but the reduction order was 
not rescinded. Instead, further cuts were 
planned and now are to go into effect. 

The apprentices, however, believe that they 
have reason for hope in the fact that last 
December, when it was announced that Gov- 
ernment bonds were to be surface printed 
and not engraved, they officially were as- 
sured that “future vacancies in plate printer 
positions at the Bureau will be filled by re- 
instating apprentices.” The Plate Printers 
Union argued that such a procedure would 
be a discrimination against plate printers, 
but the Civil Service Commission ruled that 
the Treasury Department could use its own 
discretion. 


APPRENTICE HIRING UNLIKELY 


No apprentices have been engaged to re- 
place journeymen plate printers as vet, but 
it does not follow inevitably that the ap- 
prentice program will not be revived and 
apprentices used in lieu of seme of the 55 
plate printers who are being “liquidated.” 
Mr. Holtzclaw’s opinion is that is “very un- 
likely.” 

Meanwhile, the entire Bureau personnel 
is nervous. One of the reasons is a propo- 
sition made to the Treasury Department by 
the Thomas DeLaRue firm of London to 
supply the Bureau with “improved” British- 
built presses with automatic feeder and de- 
livery devices. The DeLaRue machine would 
accommodate a plate large enough to print 
27 notes of standard currency size at a con- 
tact, thus producing 2,400 impressions an 
hour, as against 800 an hour from the 18- 
subject plates on the presses now in opera- 
tion in the Bureau. Priced at $101,000 for 
the first installation and $85,000 for subse- 
quent machines, the British presses un- 
doubtedly would bring about the firing of 
additional hundreds of Bureau employees. 
The DeLaRue company has offered to pay the 
expenses of a committee of Bureau officials 
from Washington to London to see its press 
working, but Mr. Holtzclaw has replied that 
no consideration can be given to the pro- 
posal at this time. A 

The dismissed plate printers have no em- 
ployment opportunities in the Washington 
area and will have to move to other towns 
if they are to stay in their trade. Their 
problem. is complicated by the fact that the 
engraving business is “off” everywhere. 





Report on UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OFr MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I enelose a report on 
UNESCO. This report was prepared fo; 
the May 2, 3, and 4 meetings in Indian. 
apolis, Ind., of the national executive 
committee of the American Legion py 
the American Legion special committee 
on covenant of human rights and Unite 
Nations. 


Included in this extension of remarks 
is section 2 of the report, which deals 
with UNESCO. A careful study of this 
factual report will clarify the Purposes, 
aims, arid the work of UNESCO: 

The special committee on covenant of 
human rights and United Nations last re. 
ported to the national executive committee 
at the April-May 1953 meeting. Since that 
time, the committee has held 2 meetings— 
1 at New York City on December 21, 1953 
the other at New York City on April 27, 1954 

Sec.2. UNESCO: On August 25, 1953, g 
subcommittee of this committee, consisting 
of Robert R. Sugarman, William G. McKin. 
ley, and the chairman, met with representa. 
tives of the State Department and of the 
United States National Commission {or 
UNESCO, at the offices of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, 2 Park Ave. 
nue, New York City. A very thorough dis. 
cussion ensued pertaining to the origin, 
purposes, and work of UNESCO. Since that 
meeting, members of the committee have 
given a very great deal of study to the sub- 
ject of UNESCO, and have read and studied 
almost innumerable documents and publi. 
cations relating thereto, including contro- 
versial subject matter emanating from vari- 
ous groups and localities within the United 
States. 


As a result of such study, it is fair to say 
that UNESCO is little understood by the 
very great majority of the people of this 
country. Accordingly, your committee be- 
lieves it advisable to devote some space in 
this report to a discussion of UNESCO, what 
it is, how it is organized, what it costs, what 
is its membership, and what is the United 
States representation therein, and what are 
werd purposes, programs, and methods, etc, 
etc. 

UNESCO {fs 1 of 10 specialized agencies 
affiliated with, but not directly controlled by, 
the United Nations. It originated at a con- 
ference held in London in 1942, which was 
attended by the ministers of education of 
nine allied countries. Its present authority 
is found in article 55 of the United Nations 
Charter, which states that the members of 
the organization shall promote “interna- 
tional cultural and educational cooperation.” 
The quoted phrase was recommended by 
American consultants who were representa- 
tives of business, agriculture, civic, labor, 
religious, and educational groups. On May 
22, 1945, prior to the adoption of the United 
Nations Charter, the United States Congress 
unanimously adopted resolutions favoring 
the creation of a permanent international 
agency to promote educational and cultural 
relations. Members of the United States 
Senate attended a conference in November 
1945, as members of a United States delega- 
tion. At this conference the Constitution of 
UNESCO was drawn. Authority for United 
States membership and participation in 
UNESCO, and for the establishment of 6 
United States National Commission was ap- 
proved by joint congressional resolution on 
July 30, 1946, by a vote of 264 to 41 in the 
House, and without dissent in the Senate 
(Public Law 565, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 

UNESCO consists of a General Conference, 
an Executive Board, and a Secretariat. The 
General Conference meets at least once each 
year. Its functions are. to determine the 
policies and main lines of work of the or- 
ganization, and to make decisions on pro 
grams drawn up by the Executive Board. 
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The Executive Board consists of 18 mem- 
bers, and the United States has been repre- 
sented continuously thereon. 

The Secretariat is a permanent staff ap- 

inted by the Director-General, as chief 
gdministrative officer, who in turn is ap- 
pointed by the General Conference on nomi- 
nation of the Executive Board. Headquar- 
ters are in Paris. Some 67 United States 
nationals work at UNESCO headquarters, 
and about 35 with UNESCO missions 
throughout the world, including about half 
g dozen in New York. 

The United States Government has a se- 
curity clearance with UNESCO’s Director- 
General, regarding the employment of Amer- 
jcans by the international agency. This ac- 
tion parallels the agreement worked out by 
the United States and the United Nations in 
this regard. 

The current budget of UNESCO is about 
481, million, of which the United States pays 
gbout one-third, or $2.8 million. Any United 
States contribution is authorized and ap- 
propriated by the United States Congress, 
year by year, and is included in the appro- 
priations for the Department of State. In 
addition, approximately $3 million is al- 
jocated for UNESCO use from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program. This 
is used for technical assistance principally 
in the field of education. 

UNESCO has some 67 member states at 
this time. The Soviet Union joined UNESCO 
only within the past 2 weeks or so. Three 
Communist satellite states, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, have resigned from 
UNESCO—each in substance stating in its 
letter of resignation to the Director-Gen- 
eral that UNESCO “has joined the camp that 
preaches hatred and war among peoples.” 
Had placed itself at the service of the “Amer- 
ican warmongers” and “had raised no protest 
against the shameful Anglo-American ag- 
gression in Korea.” They charged UNESCO 
with being a “tool of the United States 
policy of aggression” and with having ‘“‘be- 
come a refuge for all that is the negation 
of culture and science, a refuge of fascist 
barbarism.” They deplored what they termed 
“the flood of worthless American films, broad- 
casts, publications, and other materials with 
gangsterism, worship of force, and glorifica- 
tion of war” imposed, as Poland said, on the 
culture of the people of the world. It will 
be noted that membership in the United Na- 
tions carries with it the right to member- 
ship in UNESCO, and that it is by virtue of 
such right that Russia has now joined 
UNESCO, where it appears she has already be- 
gun her usual obstructive tactics. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO consists of a group of 100 United 
States citizens, including 60 representatives 
of nongovernmental organizations, 10 Fed- 
etal Government representatives, 15 repre- 
senting State and local governments, and 15 
members at large. This Commission meets 
twice annually. Its purposes are to advise 
the Government of the Unitéd States in mat- 
ters relating to UNESCO, to act in consulta- 
tive capacity with regard to the appointment 
of United States delegates to the General 
Conference of UNESCO, to advise with the 
delegations of the United States to the Gen- 
tral Conference of UNESCO, to serve as an 
agency of liaison with organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals in the United States 
interested in matters relating to UNESCO, 
and to promote an understanding of the 
general objectives of UNESCO with the peo- 
ple of the United States. The chief purposes 
of UNESCO are as follows: 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage 
fundamental education; 

2. To obtain for each person an education 
conforming to his aptitudes and to the needs 
of society, including technological training 
And higher education; 

3. To promote through education respect 
for human rights throughout all nations; 

4 To overcome the obstacles to the free 
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flow of persons, ideas, and knowledge bet- 
tween the countries of the world; 

5. To promote the progress and utilization 
of science for mankind; 

6. To study the causes of tensions that may 
lead to war and to fight them through educa- 
tion; 

7. To demonstrate world cultural inter- 
dependence; 

8. To advance through the press, radio, 
and motion pictures the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and peace; 

9. To bring about better understanding 
among the peoples of the world and to con- 
vince them of the necessity of cooperating 
loyally with one another in the framework 
of the United Nations; 

10. To render clearinghouse and exchange 
services in all-its fields of action, together 
with services in reconstruction and relief 
assistance. 

The program centers around efforts to 
raise levels of education; the improvement 
of health, nutrition, and literacy; assisting 
in scientific research to improve living con- 
ditions; the exchange of students and 
teachers among nations; and, together with 
other international agencies, to aid in the 
development of healthy productive com- 
munities and citizens with a sense of self- 
direction and responsibility. 

In carrying out its program UNESCO has 
evolved a number of methods, including 
meetings of experts, missions, seminars, 
pilot projects, the calling of international 
conferences and the submission of recom- 
mendations or international conventions to 
member States. 

UNESCO canont operate in the United 
States without the aproval of our own Na- 
tional Commission. Its programs of edu- 
cational and technical asistance, which are 
designed and fitting for less developed areas, 
are not conducted in this country. UNESCO 
supporters, however, believe that we benefit 
directly from UNESCO operations in three 
ways: 

1. In teaching the inhabitants of the un- 
derdeveloped areas modern techniques in 
science, education, and technology, it helps 
draw these regions closer to American ideas, 
standards and trade. 


2. It benefits American science, education, 
and culture by facilitating the exchange of 
ideas and methods between American and 
foreign scientists and educators. 


3. Any organization which helps to pre- 
serve the peace is to the interest of the 
United States which has the most to lose 
through war. In addition, however, in en- 
couraging the idea of collective responsi- 
bility it increases the chances that we will 
not have to fight alone if we are again forced 
to fight against Communist aggression. 

As is well known to the National Executive 
Committee, UNESCO has become involved 
in local controversies in some areas. There 
can be no doubt that some overzealous sup- 
porters of UNESCO have gone overboard in 
ascribing benefits to and from UNESCO 
which cannot be realized in fact. Such may 
have been the case in Los Angeles where a 
booklet called the E in UNESCO was at- 
tributed to UNESCO itself, when in fact the 
booklet was a production of the Los Angeles 
school system itself, and the controversy was 
local, involving the question of what should 
and should not be taught in Los Angeles 
schools pertaining to UNESCO and its pro- 
grams and work. Similar situations have 
existed elsewhere. The public misunder- 
standing of UNESCO may be attributed in 
large part of the fact that few people, 
indeed, know what UNESCO is all about. 
This is not the fault of UNESCO itself, which 
is not of itself a propaganda organization. 
While Communist countries have criticized 
UNESCO as the tool of the United States, on 
the other hand, individuals and groups in 
the United States have attacked UNESCO 
on the basis that it has reflected ideals and 
philosophies alien to the American tradition. 
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Among the attacks on UNESCO is one to the 
effect that UNESCO advocates world gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO expressly forbids it “from 
intervening in matters that are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction” of the 
member states, and the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO states in 
substance that such charges have no basis 
in fact. President Eisenhower's committee 
to examine into UNESCO concluded, after an 
examination of a series of publications, To- 
ward World Understanding, that “a care- 
ful study of them fails to reveal that this 
terminology connotes world government in 
any political sense.” UNESCO has been at- 
tacked as atheistic, although none of its 
member nations except Yugoslavia is official- 
ly atheistic, and membership on our own 
national commission includes representa- 
tives of the National Council of Churches, 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, and 
the Synagogue Council of America. The Vat- 
ican has a permanent representative at 
UNESCO. The Catholic Church, which is 
hardly atheistic or communistic, has ac- 
tively fought what it considers unwarranted 
attacks on UNESCO as atheistic. 

A principal charge against UNESCO is that 
it is subversive; that it is influenced or con- 
trolled by Communists, with the intention of 
undermining through its influence on Amer- 
ican education, respect for the capitalistic 
system and private ownership of property in 
the minds of American schoolchildren; that 
it seeks to pervert the American teaching 
profession, and to destroy the worth and in- 
tegrity of our public schools. 

It may and should be said that the origin 
of at least a great deal of these charges is 
the American Flag Committee, and that due 
to such charges and to certain material is- 
sued by that group, and allegedly substanti- 
ating them, a small number of patriotic or- 
ganizations, as well as the National Commit- 
tee for the Abolition of the United Nations, 
headed by Gerald L. K. Smith, have taken 
stands in support of such charges. If true, 
the charges would certainly warrant the ac- 
tions and positions taken by such groups. 

This reporting committee holds no brief 
for UNESCO, but it is charged with the duty 
of reporting facts as it finds them. It re- 
ports certain facts in relation to charges of 
subversion by UNESCO of our public school 
system and of the minds of our schoolchil- 
dren as follows: 

The CONGRESSIONAL Record of April 1, 1952, 
contains a statement by Congressman A. S. J. 
CaRNAHAN, of Missouri, denouncing one of 
the supporting charges of the American Flag 
Committee, on which the positions taken by 
various other groups heretofore referred to 
have been based, as a complete fabrication, 
not to be found in any report, publication, 
or statement of UNESCO. The Congress- 
man’s statement of record further points out 
that the American Flag Committee has given 
as a literal quotation from a UNESCO pub- 
lication consisting in fact of sentences lifted 
from context, whereby certain sentences 
from a certain page (58) are followed by 
phrases from another page (60), then joined 
to words from another page (58), then fol- 
lowed by more material from another page 
(59) then by other material from another 
page (60)—all put together as though it 
were one direct quote. It is this material 
on which the national executive committee 
apparently based its Resolution 33, at its 
meeting of April 29-May 1, 1953. 

This reporting committee has given most 
careful study to this particular matter, and 
it finds that the charges of Congressman 
CaRNAHAN in this respect are correct, this 
after thorough study of the publications of 
UNESCO involved. It should be pointed out 
that UNESCO issues many publications 
which are available for purchase, but which 
do not necessarily represent any policy view 
or program of UNESCO itself, and may be 
contrary or irrelevant thereto, as, for exam- 
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ple, reports of educational seminars in which 
individual educators participate and express 
their own views, perhaps different from or 
even conflicting with views expressed by 
other educators at the same or like seminars 
or elsewhere. This reporting committee will 
continue observation and study of UNESCO 
as it has done with the Covenants of Human 


Rights. 


It is the view of those who favor UNESCO 


that— ’ 


1. Any organization which by encouraging 
of cooperation and understanding 
among the nations of the world, thus help- 
ing preserve the peace of the world, is to 


ideas 


the interest of the United States. 


2. Any organization that contributes to 
living standards throughout the 
world also contributes to the growth of the 
democratic way of life, and that in making 
known to the inhabitants of the underdevel- 
oped areas the modern techniques of science, 
education, and technology contributes to the 
growth of democracy throughout the world. 

3. UNESCO, in facilitating the exchange 
of ideas and methods between the United 
States and foreign scientists and educators, 
works directly toward increasing the knowl- 
edge and competency of our own scientists 


raising 


and educators. 


Officials of the United States National 
Commission have indicated their desire that 
the American Legion be represented on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, as one of the 60 nongovernmental 
organizations comprising a part of the 
This 
reporting committee believes that the Na- 
tional Organization should give serious con- 
sideration to the informal invitation ex- 
tended to the American Legion to have repre- 
sentation on the United States National 
Other national organizations, 
such as the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, have taken an increasing interest in 
UNESCO for the purpose of knowing what 
it is and does, and this without any limita- 
tion on such organizations to criticize or dis- 
agree with any policy or program of UNESCO. 
Membership of the National Organization of 
the American Legion on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO would in 
no way limit the right of the American Le- 
gion to express its views either for or against 
UNESCO, but would permit of a much closer 
observation of the work of UNESCO than is 
now possible. Such participation should not 
involve any substantial expense to the na- 


United States National Commission. 


Commission. 


tional organization. 


As in the case of the Covenants of Human 
Rights, our first report on UNESCO is some- 
what lengthy, and yet it is by no means fully 
exhaustive of the subject matter involved. 
It would be quite impossible in this report to 
cover all the study made by this committee 


and the material which it has examined. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Wuum G. McKINLEY, 
Paut M. HERBERT, 
Rev. Gorpon L. Kipp, 
Jacos ARK, 
Mrs. Haroip 8. Burpert, 
Vice Chairman, 
Ray Murpny, 
Chairman. 


Perils of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT B. WARBURTON 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, I was privileged to receive the 
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letter which I am including in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under permission to revise and extend 


my remarks. 


This letter was written to me by Mrs. 
Charles H. Benning, who is the wife of 
the health commissioner of the city of 
Mrs. Benning, a Rus- 
sian countess by birth, was married to 
the Baron von Roenne, who died in 
prison as a captive of the Bolsheviks. 
Mrs. Benning is now incurably ill, and I 
think that this fact deeply underlines 
the message which she has set forth in 
this letter to the people of America with 


Wilmington, Del. 


regard to communism. 
Mrs. Benning’s letter follows: 
May 1, 1954. 


My FE.LLow Criizens: It might very well 
be that you have never before received a 
communication like this, because it is a last 
I was told by my physicians that 
I would not recover from the illness which 
has plagued me for the past few years, but 


message. 


I am prepared and not afraid to go. 


In these days of my illness I have had 
time to look back upon my life in this my 
adopted country, time to look at the present 
and to contemplate the future which I will 


not be here to experience. 


My life in America has been dedicated to 
one purpose: to tell my fellow citizens about 
the perils of communism, fascism, and, in 


fact, of any “ism.” 


I tried to point out the danger signals, I 
lectured and talked and worked, putting my 
vast experience at the disposal of a people 
who were naive and lighthearted and easy- 


going. - 


I do not know how much of what I told 


them throughout the years they believed; 


they knew that I had been of the Russian 
nobility, they heard that my own relatives 


had been killed by the Bolsheviks, they 
listened when I told them that I had been in 


a Soviet prison; but, then, there was an 
ocean and this was a vast country and Russia 


was far, far away. 
But I carried on. 
had to awaken them before it was too late. 


Later I tried to rid them of their com- 
placency about “little men who'll never be 


a danger.” Adolf Hitler, the little corpo- 
ral, was thousands of miles away and what- 
ever he did to the people of his own coun- 


try, to the Jews, the Catholics, anyone who 


dared to oppose him was too remote to 
notice or to become concerned about. 

The biood, the bombs, the tears that fol- 
lowed came as no surprise to me who had 
seen the handwriting on the wall. What I 
would like to do now is to remind you, my 
fellow citizens, how Hitler started; how he 
chose communism for the issue upon which 
he rode into power; how he enlisted the aid 
of those who abhorred communism and who, 
in many instances, were sincere and truth- 
ful men but who without their knowledge 
were only used as tools to satisfy the lust 
for power, the determination to become a 
dictator by this one man, Hitler. 

Anyone in his right mind must abhor 
communism. But anyone who took the 
trouble to look carefully must, or at least 
should, have seen that communism was not 
the only target of this man who wanted to 
become more powerful than any of his fel- 
low citizens. His targets were communism 
and those who opposed him; those who dared 
to stand up and block his path; those he 
labeled “Communists” and threw them into 
his prisons. 

Communism can be fought successfully if 
one knows what it is. It is, very simply, an 
idea. And it can be fought two ways: With 
a better idea and with better deeds. Erase 
the causes for unrest of the mind and body, 
give those who cannot provide it for them- 


I felt I had to tell them, 


























































































































ditions, better housing. Abolish slums—t; 


so-called utopia of communism. 


But, you will say, what about the up. 
thinking elements in our midst, those who 
do not wish us to take the time to create 


these better conditions? 


To you I say—be alert, inform yourseif 
of facts and not assumptions; cling tenagcj. 
ously to the constitutional truth that a man 
is innocent until proven guilty, be watchfu| 
without being suspicious, and above all, in 
the execution of your job as a citizen of this 
great country, see to it that the department 
of your Government which has been chargeq 
with security receives all the support, finan. 
cial as well as moral, it needs to carry out 
its monumental job of keeping the country 


safe. 


I pray that I die knowing that this, my 
adopted homeland which I deeply love, wij] 
always be faithful to its principles and that 
its citizens of whom I have been proud to be 
one, will continue to practice methods true 
to the tradition of that democracy which has 
made the Republic of the United States 


loved and respected throughout the world. 


This is my last message before I pass over 
into the beyond. Do not disappoint me—do 
not let your country lose its proud heritage, 


Goodbye. 
Oca A. BENNING 
Mrs. Charles H. Benning. 


(Formerly Countess Olga A. von Radetzki: 
by marriagé, Baroness Olga von Roenne. The 


baron died in prison.) 


Remarks of the President of the United 
States at the 41st Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 


Congress, May 25, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States appeared before the 41st annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress; May 25, 1954. At 
that time he brought greetings to this 
meeting and an informal talk to the con- 
vention. He laid great stress upon the 
utilization of our water resources. 


The President’s speech struck a favor- 
able response in the minds of the dele- 
gates and representatives who attended 
this meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., and the reaction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country to the President’s talk has 
been uniformly favorable. 


Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I present the remarks of the 
President of the United States made on 
this occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, first, 
permit me on behalf of the administration, 
and I am sure all of Washington to bid you 
@ very warm welcome to this city for you 


June 2 


selves better education, better health con. 
are the breeding places for communism a 
other un-American ideas. In other words 
give the people a chance to lead happy 
healthy, hopeful lives. Give them equal op. 
portunity for equal standards—and the peo. 
ple will have no reason to look for the 
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deliberations. We hope that you find your 
meeting not only profitable but enjoyable. 

1 have just heard it said that every Presi- 
gent in the past 53 years has endorsed the 
work of this Congress. Here is one case 
where I certainly intend to set no precedent 
of a negative sort, and I join in the list of 
those who have endorsed your work. 

Now, if I may impose on a bit of your 
time before you can make inroads on your 
juncheon, I should like to tell you of just 
one or two of the reasons why I feel so 
strongly in this matter. 

I have become convinced that before very 
jong, America will almost unanimously look 
upon water as its single greatest resource. 
Everywhere we find evidence of its destruc- 
tiveness when badly used or when not con- 
trolled. We have a very great lack of it in 
gome areas, even down to one project pro- 

d for drinking water—just isn’t enough 
drinking water for three cities in one of our 
States. 

Along with it, of course—when we are 
conserving and handling water correctly— 
goes soil conservation. So I won’t even take 
your time to digress into that field, but 
simply stick to the water end of it. 

Now, as an old soldier, I have a horror of 
piecemeal action. There are among you old 
soldiers who have attended Fort Leaven- 
worth and have heard of all the lessons they 
taught us and the criticians of doing things 
piecemeal. I learned that, and I believe it. 
§o when a project is proposed that seems to 
me to be unrelated to all of the necessities 
of a river valley or of a slope in which it is 
located, I am very cold and unsympathetic. 
I believe that we have got to go to the 
Continental Divide and say—from there on 
down to the sea, studying where each drop 
of water falls—what we are going to do with 
it until it reaches the sea. I believe that any 
lesser survey of our water resources, our 
water uses, and our water control, is com- 
pletely plecemeal, and we should reject it. 

When we begin to talk about dams, or 
streams, or soil conservation way upstream, 
I believe they are two related subjects and 
should be dealt with together. 

Now I know that a body such as this is 
doing valuable work every day. My anx- 
ety is to have the Government cooperate 
with you and to be so organized that it can 
effectively operate and cooperate with you 
without the necessity of running to half 
a dozen departments in the executive de- 
partment. I shall do this, and am doing it. 

There is being organized, first, a Cabinet 
committee on water resources that will be 
announced to you this evening and tomor- 
tow. It will have on it the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Interior Department, and the Agri- 
culture Department. The heads of those 
Departments will be the members, and they 
will coordinate with bodies such as this, 
with the Hoover Commission, and with 
Members of Congress, to devise on behalf 
of the executive department a broad water 
program that will cover this continent from 
ean to ocean and from the Canadian bor- 
der to Mexico. 

Under this Cabinet committee will be or- 
ganized an operating committee so that the 
policy determined upon by the Legislature— 
the National Legislature—and the Cabinet 
committee can be implemented. This oper- 
ating committee, in turn, will be able to 
meet with you and your representatives. 

In this way, we hope that not only will 
the Federal Government be coordinated in 


this great endeavor, but that the actual ac-. 


tivities which you people so deeply study 
will be coordinated as far as the Federal 
executive department is concerned. We will 
then be able to plan to use our water for 
power, for irrigation, for its control, so that 
it doesn’t flood out our other resources and 
Wash away soil for navigation, for the proper 
Use of our harbors. That will be our task. 

There are other individuals in Government 
that will be members of these committees, 
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when necessary. These will be permanent 
committees established for this purpose. 
And certainly we do hope that in this one 
field the great wisdom and experience that 
can be brought to us by the professionals 
in the field, the people who study it, such as 
you do, by the policymaking groups in the 
Congress, by our own executing agencies in 
the executive department and branches, all 
can be brought together. We hope that all 
can work to the end that we will make cer- 
tain that we won't wake up some two dec- 
ades from now and regret that we did not 
act intelligently back in 1954 with respect to 
this greatest of all national resources. 

Now in this very crude and informal way, 
I have tried to tell you why I am interested 
in your work. If I haven’t made you under- 
stand it now, I don’t know what else to say. 
So with this brief interlude—for which I 
thank you, and thank you for the compli- 
ment of inviting me before you—I will say 
goodby. Good luck to each of you, 


A Deliberate Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include the report of a commencement 
program in my district. 

Douglass High School, Huntington, 
W. Va., where separate and as nearly 
equal facilities as possible for Negro and 
white students has been the objective, 
witnessed a most unusual procedure for 
its commencement program this year. 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
was discussed by three outstanding per- 
sonalities and immediately following the 
speeches the top students of the class 
asked questions. It was made the occa- 
sion for emphasis on patience, under- 
standing, and tolerance as the requisites 
needed to accomplish an orderly imple- 
mentation of the Court decision. 

The report follows: 

Dovc.ass Hich ScHoo. Sentors ToLp 
Decision Is CHALLENGE 

The usual commencement activities were 
overshadowed when at Douglass High 
School on Wednesday night a panel of guest 
speakers discussed the Supreme Court de- 
cision banning segregation in public schools. 
They urged upon a capacity audience calm 
reasoning, but a determined effort, to make 
school integration work on the community 
level. 

Honor paid to 43 graduating seniors was 
all but lost in the cheers that greeted pro- 
nouncements on the Supreme Court ruling. 

The Douglass program brought about the 
first public discussion here of the ruling 
outlawing segregation in public schools, the 
action was termed variously “the greatest 
step toward freedom since the Emancipation” 
and “an eloquent answer to Godless Com- 
munism.” 

The panelists were Dr. Charles Leander 
Hill, president of Wilberforce University; 
Charles W. Anderson, Jr., Louisville, Ky., at- 
torney, and James H. Rowland, Beckley, at- 
torney and member of the West Virginia 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Anderson said “the decision poses a 
challenge to Negroes and it is up to us to 
make it work.” 
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The attorney declared the ruling is one 
which brings joy and happiness to millions 
of liberty-loving people and is a second 
milestone on the road to freedom. The 
Emancipation Proclamation was the first, he 
asserted 


“A separate system cannot possibly be 
equal,” he said, adding “calm reasoning, but 
determined effort, is needed to implement 
the Court's decision.” 

Mr. Anderson said the decision was only 
the beginning because it affected only chil- 
dren. 

“We must see that there’also is equality 
for teachers in salary and position,” he added. 

The speaker discounted fears that integra- 
tion wouldn't work and said that the South 
already has been conditioned for integration 
by earlier nonsegregation decisions. 

He predicted that the program would work 
smoothly and “10 years from now all fears 
will be forgotten.” 

Dr. Hill said the decision was a momen- 
tous piece of history and defined integration 
as the complete participation of all men in 
the social order. 

The Ohio educator said the decision fulfills 
three centuries of yearning and is an elo- 
quent answer to communism. 

He foresaw the abolition of a double 
standard in education generally. Dr. Hill 
said the double standard is bad economically 
and the resultant savings would bring bet- 
ter schools for all. 

He added that legality was now on the 
side of those working to abolish prejudices. 

“We will have more money for better 
schools, more pay for teachers, and a more 
efficient school system,” he declared. 

He warned, however, that a difficult road 
lay ahead and urged the Negro community 
redouble its activities in changing attitudes. 

“The legal block has been lifted and we 
must now overcome the psychological block- 
ade,” he said. 

Mr. Rowland said the decision ultimately 
would give the Negro the opportunity to serve 
his community fully, and declared: 

“America will find how foolish she has 
been in not allowing the Negro to make a 
full contribution to society.” . 

He added the ruling was the greatest de- 
cision since the Declaration of Independence 
and the abolition of slavery, and “repre- 
sents the best thinking in America today.” 

“We must approach this new day with a 
new outlook and end the twisted notion of 
mankind and rearrange thinking so that all 
will come to believe that there is no su- 
perior race,” he concluded. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Rowland de- 
clared that the integration could not come 
about, despite the Ceurt ruling, unless all in 
the community were willing to work to- 
gether to make it possible. 

The class was presented by Principal L. H. 
Glover and acceptance was made by Okey E. 
Hodge, an assistant superintendent of Ca- 
bell County schools. Diplomas were pre- 
sented by School Board Member H. E. Dan- 
ford. 

Class valedictorian was Coretha France; 
Phillip Stewart was salutatorian; and Sadle 
Robinson honorarian. Music was provided 
by the glee club. 


The Flammable-Fabrics Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislative Daily of the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States on Fri- 
day, May 28, reported as follows: 
PLAMMABLES 

The Federal Trade Commission issued some 
technical rules to implement the new flam- 
mable-fabrics law which becomes effective 

ly 1. 

*"The rules, and the law, are designed to 
keep off the market highly flammable and 
dangerous articles of wearing apparel. 

FTC Chairman Edward F. Howrey said the 
rules will carry out the intent of Congress 
to protect the public but the industry will be 
able to live with them. 

Howrey cautioned the public that the new 
rules do not mean that all wearing apparel 
must be fireproof, flameproof, or even fire 
resistant. He explained that the law merely 
forbids the sale of fabrics which are espe- 
cially hazardous. 


Under the caption, “Teacher Dies of 
Burns from Flaming Negtigee,” the Asso- 
ciated Press carried the following story, 
datelined Baltimore, May 29: 

Teacuer Dies or Burns From FLAMING 

NEGLIGEE 

BatTrmore, May 29.—Miss Flora Corey, 52- 
year-old teacher whose negligee caught fire 
and engulfed her in flames Thursday, died 
today at Mercy Hospital. 

Police found a freshly lighted cigarette 
and a lighter in the apartment. 

A night watchman, attracted by her 
screams, found her standing in the doorway 
of her apartment, her clothing ablaze. He 
smothered the flames with a coat but the 
woman suffered second- and third-degree 
burns over her entire body. 


As one of the sponsors of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act of 1953, which will go 
into effect next month, I am disturbed 
no end over current efforts that are be- 
ing made to weaken the standards set up 
in the act after years of painstaking 
study by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in cooperation with industry. And 
now I learn that a national organization 
of importers is contending that the effec- 
tive date of this protective act should be 
postponed for 1 year because some busi- 
nessmen have heavy inventories of these 
goods which will be regarded as highly 
flammable under the terms of the act. 

I firmly believe the new law will save 
thousands of our American people both 
young and old, from serious and even 
fatal injuries if given a chance and I 
shall continue to resist all efforts to 
weaken the law or postpone its operation. 





Springfield, Mass., Nation’s Best Con- 
vention City—J. Henri Goguen, Presi- 
dent, St. Jean Baptiste Union, Acclaims 
City 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Spring- 
field, Mass., was host the past week to 
the 18th national convention of L’Union 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste D’Amerique. Offi- 
cers and delegates to the conference were 
unanimous in asserting that it was the 
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best convention in the society’s history. 
The personal appearance of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Leger, archbishop of 
Canada, and His Excellency, Bishop 
Weldon, of Springfield, both of whom 
addressed the proceedings, highlighted 
the gathering. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly proud 
of the feeling of the delegates generated 
toward my home city. It is best ex- 
pressed by the words of J. Henri Goguen, 
president of the society, who declared 
that “Springfield is the Nation’s best 
convention city.” This belief was 
shared by all who came from many 
States to participate in the conference. 
They were impressed by the coopera- 
tion of church and civic officials, by the 
warmth of the greeting of Mayor Daniel 
B. Brunton, by the generosity of the 
newspapers, the Springfield Daily News 
and the Springfield Union, and the 
friendliness of the people of the entire 
community. 

I congratulate President Goguen and 
his great society on the tremendous 
success of their national convention. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News which 
was inspired by President Goguen’s re- 
marks: 

Best CONVENTION CIry 

During the final meeting of the annual 
congress of L’Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amer- 
ique here Wednesday, Dr. Alfred Pelletier, 
of Winchendon, arose to praise Springfield 
as a convention city. 

Later, J. Henri Goguen, of Leominster, 
president of the 60,000-member society, said 
that, in his opinion, “Springfield is the 
Nation's best convention city.” That is what 
Joseph D. Price and the convention and 
visitors bureau committee of the chamber 
of commerce have been explaining in their 
publicity program directed to such groups 
all over the country. 

“This was our most outstanding conven- 
tion; even better than the golden jubilee 
held at Boston in 1950,” Mr. Goguen said. 
The president said that his belief that 
Springfield is the best convention city is 
shared by the 457 delegates who were greatly 
pleased by the cooperation of civic and 
church Officials and the warm reception of 
the public. 

We agree with Mr. Goguen that Spring- 
field is the best convention city in the coun- 
try, but in fairness we must point out that 
L’'Union St. Jean Baptiste itself richly de- 
served the cooperation of Springfield offi- 
cials and merited the warm reception of 
the people of Springfield. It brought to 
our city several distinguished guests, and 
it was represented here by delegates whose 
deportment and activities reflected the high 
purposes of L’Union. 

As hosts, we are at our very best when we 
entertain such guests. 





New Frontiers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me 
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by the House, I am including a forth. 
right and interesting address delivereg 
by Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
the Kansas State College at Emporia, 
Kans., on the occasion of the graduation 
of the senior class at Newton High 
School, Newton, Kans. Dr. McCain js 
one of the outstanding educators of this 
country. I am sure Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading this 
splendid statement. 
NEw FRONTIERS 


Certainly, one could hardly blame your 
generation of American youth for feeling 
grave concern over the future. You of the 
graduating class would have some reason to 
complain, “Aren’t we finishing high school at 
the worst possible time in our history.” 

At least three temporary conditions would 
justify such a dim view. The men of the 
graduating class face the inevitable require. 
ment of 2 or more years’ service in the 
Armed Forces, with an attendant interrup. 
tion or postponement of plans for higher 
education or launching a career. 

The prospects for the economy appear less 
attractive than at any time in a decade. 
Some experts maintain we are in the midst 
of a recession; others call it a depression. 

Most discouraging of all are the conflicts 
among the nations and the threat of a third 
world war, in which weapons of frightful de- 
structiveness would be employed. 

You 1954 graduates, therefore, might well 
be persuaded that the prospects before you 
are by far the most discouraging ever faced 
by a generation of American youth. It might 
be worth your while at these exercises, there- 
fore, to speculate on how the future must 
have appeared to those who graduated frem 
high school in past years and then compare 
the forecast with subsequent events. 

The times must have seemed most in- 
auspicious to those who graduated from high 
school 50 years ago, in 1904. In that year our 
Nation was making the adjustment to one of 
the crucial turning*points in our history, the 
closing of the geographical frontier. 

From the founding of our Nation until 
the beginning of this century there had been 
ever to the West of us unexplored territory, 
possessing a variety of natural resources and 
rich with opportunity for those with the 
vigor and courage to possess it. The fron- 
tier shaped the character of our people and 
was the major source of the new wealth 
which made the Nation increasingly pros- 
perous. 

But between 1890 and 1900 civilization 
completed its westward march from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and the last new land 
was settled. 

To the graduating classes of 1904 the end 
of the geographical frontier must have sig- 
naled the end of opportunity. Many of 
these graduates might fervently have re- 
gretted that they had not been born a half 
a century earlier. 


In the light of subsequent developments, 
how valid was this pessimistic forecast? 
Actually our Nation enjoyed its greatest pe- 
riod of economic development during ‘the 
first half of this century. New frontiers 
arose in science, invention, and industry to 
multiply the opportunities for youth to lead 
prosperous, useful, and successful lives. 
Specifically, the income of the American 
people doubled twice between 1900 and 1950, 
and average earnings in the middle of the 
century were four times greater than at its 
beginning. 

Thus, despite the dim view they might 
well have taken, the graduates of 1904 faced 
the happiest prospects of any generation of 
American youth up to their time. 

But surely the future must have appeared 
even more dismal to the graduates of 1934, 
just 20 years ago. They completed their high 
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1954 


school education in the midst of our most 
serious depression. They received their 
diplomas at a time when 15 million able- 
podied Americans were unemployed. 

For many weeks during that depression 
season the No. 1 song on the Hit Parade was, 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime? 

It was estimated there would be 1 job for 
every 5 college graduates in 1934, and fewer 
than that for high-school graduates. The 
future appeared grim, indeed. Yet 4 years 
later the depression had ended and workers, 
instead of jobs, were in short supply. Such 
new industries as television, air condition- 
ing, prefabricated construction, and plastics 
have become sources of great new wealth and 
opportunity. 

Today, with 62 million workers gainfully 
employed, this Nation enjoys its highest 
level of prosperity. Despite the poverty and 
unemployment which characterized their 
commencement season, the graduates of 1934 
in actuality faced incredibly bright prospects. 

What has all this to do with you of the 
graduating classes of 1954? Despite certain 
discouraging signs of the times, it can be 
demonstrated that ahead of you lie un- 
equaled opportunities for success, satisfac- 
tion, and service. 

Even our most conservative economic fore- 
casters assure us that we haven’t yet even 
approached the levels of prosperity and well- 
being of which we are capable. This Nation 
has the natural and human resources and 
the industrial know-how to continue indefi- 
nitely into the future the rate of economic 
development we have enjoyed in the past. 
By the end of the century we can be enjoy- 
ing a standard of living four times as great 
as today’s, with an average income per family 
in excess of $12,000 per year. 

What are the sources of this new wealth? 
What new frontiers are fraught with such 
unlimited opportunity for youth? At least 
four hold incredible promise. 

As far as the practicable applications of 
atomic energy is concerned, we have barely 
scratched the surface. Yet the power of the 
atom is now being employed to furnish 
energy to a large factory, heat to the busi- 
ness district of a city, power to a submarine, 
and both diagnostic and therapeutic serv- 
ices in the practice of medicine. 


Solary energy, the power inherent in the 
rays of the sun, is another source of new 
wealth and industry. Former President 
Conant of Harvard University predicted re- 
cently that during the remainder of this 
century we shall Gevelop more practical ap- 
plication of solary energy than even of 
atomic energy. 


Phenomenal new developments lie ahead 
in the field of electronics. One recent in- 
vention, the transistor, a substitute the size 
of a pea for a vacuum tube, might well cause 
a small industrial revolution ail of its own. 

The increase in the Nation’s population 
will provide new frontiers for American 
agriculture. We shall have 192 million peo- 
ple to feed in 1975, in contrast with our 160 
million today. Sometime in the near future, 
therefore, we will reach the end of agricul- 
tural surpluses, and the law of supply and 
demand will thereafter work for instead of 
against the farmer. 


The future you face is an incredibly bright 
one. And yet this promise of science and 
technology is a potential, not an inevita- 
bility. If we are to realize the plenty within 
our grasp we must plan and work for it. 

Therefore, in closing I should like to offer 
you of the 1954 graduating class three ad- 
monitions, 

In the first place, make certain you select 
and prepare for the occupation for which 
you are best suited. Jobs should be plentiful 
throughout your lifetime. In fact, we are 
faced with an indefinite shortage of trained 
workers. However, as our economy becomes 
increasingly complex, there will be increas- 
ing demands for persons with intensive and 
specialized training. Thus, your personal 
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welfare and the Nation’s strength and secur- 
ity require that you choose both your occu- 
pation wisely and prepare for it thoroughly. 

Secondly, be ever mindful of the impor- 
tance of hard work. As one grass roots phil- 
osopher recently observed, “I don’t know 
what the secret of success is, but I’m afraid 
its hard work,” and someone has defined 
genius as, “10 percent inspiration and 90 per- 
cent perspiration.” 

Jobs may be easy for you to find, but the 
highest levels of success will be reached only 
by those with the will and capacity to work 
hard. 

Finally, I urge you to practice enlightened 
citizenship based on a deep understanding 
of and devotion to our democratic system. 
The phenomenal progress which has char- 
acterized our history is due to the mainte- 
nance in this Nation of free institutions. 
Should we lose this freedom and acquire an 
authoritarian government in its place, we 
would have lost the chief wellspring of our 
strength and vigor. 


Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following statement which I made 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee regarding amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my word 
in the support of legislation which will re- 
duce the retirement age of railroad workers 
to 60 years or make it possible for a railroad 
man to retire at the end of 30 years of serv- 
ice with the railroad. Much of the work 
done by railroad workers is attended with the 
risk of life and limb and a good bit of the 
work is very hard on the workers physically. 
In addition to these reasons, the moderniza- 
tion of railroad equipment has eliminated 
many of the jobs on the railroads and has 
made it possible to do much more work with 
fewer men. Some of the benefits of this 
modernization should be passed along to the 
workers on the railroads. These benefits 
could take the form of reducing the retire- 
ment age or make possible retirement after 
30 years’ service. The benefit would be two- 
fold; namely, the obvious one of earlier re- 
tirement, and, secondly, it would make more 
jobs available for the younger men. 


I urgently request favorable consideration 
by your committee of legislation before you 
which will accomplish this result. 


In addition, I understand that you also 
have legislation which will make it possible 
for the widows of retired railroad workers to 
receive their pension at the age of 60 instead 
of 65 as now provided by the law. This is 
good legislation and should be passed. The 
wives of many of the retired railroad workers 
are considerably younger than their husbands 
and have no means of support other than the 
income of their husbands. If their hus- 
bands die when they are at or near the age 
60 there is practically no opportunity for 
them to earn a living and the result of the 
present law is that they are either dependent 
on private or public charity until they reach 
the age of 65. Actually, I think it would be 
preferable to make the widow’s pension pay- 
able immediately upon her husband's death, 
but if this cannot be done, the age of retire- 
ment should at least be reduced to 60. I re- 
spectfully request the favorable considera- 
tion of your committee on this proposal. 
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Yazoo Story Best on South in 20 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger: 


Yazoo Story Best on SoutnH in 20 Years— 
FPIneE Story sy Man WHO Loves aNnp KNows 
DELTA 

(By Phil Mullen) 

The river—only avenue into the wilderness. 

The Yazoo River—creator of the delta, 
fed to a richness surpassing the Nile Valley— 
America’s most fabled fertile farmland, the 
last stronghold of King Cotton and the 
southern plantation, 

The Yazoo River—river of death in the 
Choctaw language. 

The Yazoo, written by Frank E. Smirn, 
has just been published by Rinehart, and 
Mississippi readers will agree with Carl 
Cramer, who has called it “the best book 
on the Deep South in 20 years.” 

Mr. SmirH, Member of Congress from 
Greenwood, has been working on this 47th 
volume in the Rivers of America series since 
1947, but, as he says, “The Yazoo is basically 
the product of a lifetime of listening to 
stories about the river and the delta country 
to which it has given its name.” 

And there is the charm and the absorb- 
ing interest of this new book, which talks 
much about near neighbors of Madison 
County and which should be of familiar 
interest to all Mississippians. 

Through all the history, and the eco- 
nomics, and the facts about soil erosion and 
flood control, there is the leavening humor 
of old folk tales and political anecdotes; there 
is the “feel of the river” as a small boy feels 
it on a summer’s day. 

Moreover, Mr. SmirH says tn his introduc- 
tion, “Our story will not be of that geologi- 
cal mystery, but of the people whose lives 
were influenced and fashioned by the Yazoo 
and those who today are attempting to bet- 
ter their way of life by refashioning the 
Yazoo itself.” 

Mr. Smirn writes like the newspaperman 
which he says he is, although most of his 
time, since service in World War II, has been 
spent upon a most successful political career. 
He was a State senator, then administrative 
assistant to Senator STENNIs, and then 
elected as the Delta Congressman when Will 
Whittington retired. 

“He writes like a newspaperman”? Well— 
he is very easy to read—there is an excite- 
ment and glamour to his history, from the 
days of the Choctaw Nation, to John Law 
and Louis XIV, and to Greenwood LeFlore 
and Andrew Jackson—and then the war. 


THE WAR 


But the Yazoo was no land of the * * *. 
This was new ground, the frontier, almost 
up until the “war for southern inde- 
pendence.” 

And the war came directly to the storied 
southern plantation. Yazoo—here were 
fought the naval battles for the “Gibraltar 
of the South,” for it was Grant’s highway 
to the rear of Vicksburg. At the Confederate 
Naval Yard at Yazoo City, the ironclad, the 
Arkansas was finished and it was taken 
through the Federal fleets to Vicksburg— 
only to meet an inglorious end at the hands 
of the yankee Esser. 

Mr. Smrrn’s chapter on War on the Plan- 
tation and The Woman's War are excel- 
lent, telling the reader of the one time when 
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the American civilian population—at least 
those in the South—actually knew what war 
is: actually felt the hurt of the conflict. 

Mr. SMITH writes sympathetically—trather, 
he writes understandingly—of the Negroes 
in The Yazoo. He writes much, too, about 
the colored people for from the first they 
greatly outnumbered the whites in Delta. 
He says, “Down through the years the Negro 
and the white man in the delta have lived 
together in greater harmony and mutual 
respect than perhaps anywhere else in the 
traditional southern black belt.” 

And he writes of the immediate post-Civil 
War era more plainly than do most authors 
who like to tell of the carpetbaggers and 
the Klu Klux and black Republicanism. 
He tells of Yankee soldiers who settled in the 
Yazoo country, not as carpetbaggers—they 
were adventurous GI’s of the War of ‘61, 
reluctant to turn from power and prestige 
of Army officer rank back to the small-town 
obscurity. 

One of these was Albert Morgan who rose 
to leadership in the Republican Party and, 
as a State senator, passed a bill repealing the 
ban on miscegenetic marriages. It passed 
with little comment but his marriage to the 
quadroon, Carrie Highgate, and his leader- 
ship of the colored politicians ended in his 
fleeing from a gun battle. He was given a 
pension office job in Washington, only to lose 
that when Cleveland came into power and 
L. Q. C. Lamar said his case was “too much 
of an issue in Mississippi” for him to be 
retained. 

According to the acknowledged father of 
the blues, W. C. Handy, the blues were born 
in the delta and Mr. Smith tells of that in 
his chapter, “The Yaller Dawg”—to prove 
that perhaps the bluest note of them all was 
and is the lonely wail of a steam engine 
whistle in the night. 

Delta Tall Tales, at least one of them a 
Bob Burns favorite of later years, take up the 
chapter on the adventures of Mike and Bob 
Hooter, bear hunters and fishermen extra- 
ordinary. The story of the tough hog that 
survived a swallowed and exploded stick of 
dynamite; the old boll weevil who whupped 
the young weevil because he would not take 
two rows at a time; the drunken minnow who 
caught the two-pound perch by biting it; 
the snipe hunts—all are familiar but well 
told. But the reader may discover a com- 
pletely new critter in the winter. 


JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS 


The Yazoo devotes a chapter to the last of 
the planter-statesmen and perhaps more 
correctly repeats the most quotable anecdotes 
about John Sharp Williams. Surprising, 
perhaps, to those who preach States rights 
sectionalism in Mississippi politics today will 
be Senator Williams’ statement that he “ex- 
perienced no difficulty in a joint role as 
citizen of Yazoo County, the State of Mis- 
sissippi, and the United States, and thought 
he would have no trouble in the future add- 
ing citizenship in the League of Nations to 
the list.” 

Famed as a wit, a progressive, and a 
scourge of the Republicans, John Sharpe 
Williams also always has been a hero to those 
Mississippians who think they can drink like 
a gentleman. For he did. Once, in Senate 
debate, Tom Heflin observed, “Well, whatever 
else may be sgid of me, when I come into the 
Senate Chamber I always come in with full 
possession of my faculties.” 

“What difference does that make?” John 
Sharpe retorted. 


GREAT WHITE CHIEF 


More political history is interestingly told 
in a chapter on James K. Vardaman, who used 
“white supremacy” to win the votes, setting 
the pattern of the even more successful 
Theodore G. Bilbo. 

But even the Great White Chief could not 
win in Mississippi when he opposed the Dem- 
ocratic President Woodrow Wilson. 
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YOCKINAPATAPHA 


Mr. Smtru takes a chapter out to pay trib- 
ute to William Faulkner, whose writings 
mostly have been about the Yockinapatapha 
River (Yocona) and the Tallahatchie, and 
those are tributaries of the Yazoo. Mr. 
Faulkner's speech accepting the Nobel Prize 
is reproduced in full. 

“The Yazoo is a story of high water and 
cotton,” the author says, and his book ends 
with the description of the flood-retention 
reservoirs, built with Sardis Dam on the Tal- 
lahatchie, Enid Dam on the Yocona, Grenada 
Dam on the Yalobusha, and Arkabutla Dam 
on the Coldwater. 

Great earthenwork dams built to control 
flooding on those tributaries and on the 
Yazoo. “The Mechanized Revolution” in 
southern agriculture has the last chapter. 

In his introduction, Mr. SMirH says, “the 
river itself, in combination with the cotton 
culture, was on the verge of destroying the 
new civilization in its basin through flood 
and erosion of both land and people. The 
people have fought back, however, and they 
are confident now that the Yazoo will never 
be death to them.” 

Mr. SmrrH, who all agree is the biggest 
Congressman from Mississippi, loves his vit- 
tles, and he cannot resist, also in the intro- 
duction, the mention of one of his favorite 
foods, “Delta catfish in its most delectable 
form is prepared by rolling large slices of the 
fish in meal and salt and frying it in hot pork 
grease. The very ease of preparation is de- 
ceptive, for only a true fish artist can know 
just the right sizzle for the grease and just 
the right golden tone that announces the 
finely done fish.” 

He has written a fine book—the Yazoo— 
it is his homeland, and even hill-country 
rednecks can understand his love for it as 
they read his story. 





The Significance of Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
Representative L. H. Gavin before the 
annual meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters in the home of Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot on May 27, 1954: 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF FORESTRY 
(By Hon. Leon H. Gavin, Representative, 23d 
District of Pennsylvania) 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Pinchot, members of 
the Society of American Foresters, and guests, 
it is a real privilege to meet with you in the 
home of the man who took the first great step 
in America’s conservation movement. I un- 
derstand also that it was in this spacious 
room that your society was organized. I can 
imagine that here in quiet meditation or here 
in conference with trusted advisers many of 
the policies that guide our conservation ef- 
forts today were formulated. 

It is not characteristic today for people to 
dwell long on the events of history—tonight, 
however, for a brief moment I do want to 
recall the words of a great American as he 
paid tribute to Gifford Pinchot. Teddy 
Roosevelt once said: Gifford Pinchot is the 
man to whom the Nation owed most for what 
has been accomplished as regards the preser- 
—" of the natural resources of our coun<- 
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Naturally I am justly proud that the true 
American of whom I speak was a fellow 
Pennsylvanian. Moreover, in addition to be. 
ing an outstanding forester he was twice goy. 
ernor of our great Commonwealth. 

Critics invariably appear in the wake of ac. 
complishments of all who take progressive 
leadership in any field of endeavor. This is 
particularly true when the natural resources 
of our Nation are involved. We are fortunate, 
however, in knowing that for each individual 
who would dissipate or dissolve our great 
national forests which Pinchot helped estab. 
lish, there are thousands of citizens who now 
recognize the real value of these public for. 
ests. For the selfish few who would un. 
mercifully cut the timber and gouge the soi] 
from the priceless watersheds of our Nation 
there are now thousands who appreciate the 
water and soil holding power of a tree and do 
much to protect it. And, a special tribute 
should go to the many sportsmen’s organiza. 
tions not only in my own State but every. 
where throughout our land for the coura- 
geous manner in which they stand up and 
fight for the well-being of our forests and 
streams. These groups see not only the great 
timber values at stake—but the inestimable 
values of productive lands in which to hunt 
and fish—and a place where millions of our 
people can go for relaxation and play. 

As a layman in forestry there is little that 
I can tell you foresters about the technical 
science of growing and harvesting the forests, 
I can, however, remind you of some practical 
aspects of your profession—in the hope that 
from my remarks you will take new courage 
in attacking the many problems that face 
you daily. And that as in the past you will 
fearlessly and courageously fight for what 
you believe to be right—when the welfare of 
the Nation’s forests are under consideration 
or attack. 


Years ago as a young man I became con- 
cerned about the future of our forests in 
Pennsylvania. Only a few thousand acres 
of virgin timber remained in a State that 
some 35 years before had led the Nation in 
timber production. Along with others I 
realize it was important to save a few of 
these virgin acres in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania for posterity to see. There was a 
basic purpose in this. Spindly popple or 
gnarled and twisted hardwoods which now 
grow on thousands of acres do not stir the 
imagination of people that better trees can 
be grown. It takes big, fine trees to do this. 
Fortunately those who were interested re- 
fused to give up—and succeeded in saving 
several thousand acres in giant hemlocks 
and stately white pines which plainly show 
the majesty and grandeur that once reigned 
in Penn Woods. These forests of the East 
are tangible, living proof that Pennsylvania 
is blessed with the soil, water, and climate 
needed to grow stands of timber, which if 
wisely managed and properly cut can place 
the Commonwealth back in the forefront of 
the leading timber producing States. 


Working side by side with these forests of 
the past is the forest of the present and the 
future. I refer to the great Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest in my district. Calvin Coolidge, 
with the uncanny foresight of a wise and 
frugal New Englander knew what he was do- 
ing when in 1923 by proclamation he created 
this public forest which now serves as 4 
working demonstration of good forestry 
practices. It would be a gross understate- 
ment to say that I was just modestly ap- 
preciative of this endeavor of our Federal 
Government. Along with the millions who 
use it for recreation, hunting, and fishing 
and with others who use it as a source of 
timber for their mills, I am extremely proud 
of the accomplishments of our Forest Service 
in this enterprise of conservation and wise 
use of a natural resource, 

In Pennsylvania, like the Nation as & 
whole, 75 percent of our forests are in private 
ownership. Here again a great challenge 
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out to the private citizen to make the 
pest use Of the forests and soils that have 
been entrusted to his care. In 1949 I had 
the pleasure of participating in the dedica- 
tion ceremony of the first tree farm in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, I experienced much satis- 
faction in helping to get this joint effort of 
the private landowner and the technical for- 
esters off to a good start; one group cannot 
succeed without the help of the other. 
Herein lies the challenge for all foresters, 
whether Federal, State, industry, or private, 
to work together in guiding and directing 
the private landowner and timber operator, 
more particularly the small ones, to better 
forestry practices. The job of getting better 
wutting practices onto the lands of the pri- 
vate owner is so tremendous that it will 
succeed if only the best in the imagination 
and ability of every forester is brought forth 
regardless of his affiliations or sources of em- 
ployment. 

If, up to now, I have mentioned my own 
State of Pennsylvania to the exclusion of 
others, I ask your indulgence because much 
of what happened there has happened or is 
happening elsewhere in our Nation. My con- 
cern is no less whether the national forest 
under consideration is in Florida or in Ore- 
gon. My interest in the well-being of our 
private forest lands is the same in scope 
whether it be a farm forest in Maine or an 
industrial holding in California. As techni- 
cal foresters you cannot discharge your du- 
ties if you are blinded by the rays of the 
sun as you look into the crown of an in- 
dividual tree while the great panorama 
which includes rivers and streams, soils and 
terrain, game and fish, livestock and ranges, 
recreational areas and people, timber and 
mills, and the future needs of a growing na- 
tion, go unnoticed. ‘There lies your problem 
and your challenge. 

Small mistakes, even if numerous, will not 
alter the picture too much if your aims are 
toward the improvement of our forest re- 
source and all its attendant benefits. Great 
blunders in the management and use of this 
resource whether by accident or intent can 
be disastrous in a world where an abundance 
of these gifts of nature determine the se- 
curity or even the survival of a people. 


Someone has said, “The reason God made 
man first was because he didn’t want any 
advice.” Well, I don’t know for sure which 
came first, the forester or the legislator in- 
terested in forestry. I have a suspicion, how- 
ever, that in our Nation the forester may 
have been first on the scene. The fact that 
you foresters are meeting here tonight is 
some proof of this statement. Regardless, 
the legislator from his vantage~point on the 
outside can sometimes offer advice to the for- 
esters who labor arduously at the tasks of 
the moment. And certainly the progress 
in resource conservation, management, and 
we of the last 50 years is proof that the two 
are now working in close association. This 
is good. In fact, it is essential if the prob- 
lems and demands of the next 50 years are to 
be solved and satisfied. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House, it has been my privilege 
to visit many countries throughout the 
world. It is soon apparent that wherever 
forests are found they serve the same gen- 
eral purposes in protecting watersheds, soils, 
and streamflow and in providing the world’s 
most widely used industrial raw material. 
It is also apparent that the amount of in- 
dustrial wood or wood products used by each 
Person is an indicator of the economic de- 
velopment of a country. 

Many think of industrial development in 
the terms of coal, iron, and the lighter al- 
loys of metals. However, in the places where 
there is little or no wood available to a 
People you find them also deficient in the 
Products of these other materials. In many 
Parts of the world people have only stones, 
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adobe, brush-and-mud, or the skins of ani- 
mals with which to build houses. Because 
wood is scarce or entirely lacking. It is only 
in the United States that one can travel from 
coast to coast and see millions of beautiful 
houses, both large and small, built from 
wood. In some places a bundle of fagots or 
sticks is the difference between being cold or 
comfortable. Here in America a match or 
cigarette carelessly handled can, on occasion, 
burn up more wood than is available through 
an entire century to the people in some 
lands. 

In many countries the incessant use of the 
ax has made an eroded wasteland out of 
great watersheds. Floods come and un- 
believable suffering and hardship follow. 
Half-starved animals roam in search of a 
tuft of grass or a chance seedling to devour, 
Fish and game are nonexistent and millions 
of people can't take to the woods for a week- 
end in the forest. 

The problems one sees in forestry around 
the world are much the same as we might 
have encountered here in the United States. 
That some nations failed to solve these prob- 
lems is shown by barren hillsides and wasted 
plains—dust bowls so to speak—something 
which has been experienced in some sec- 
tions of our country as a result of poor land 
use. Fortunately, for us here in America 
we have stopped, or at least slowed, the 
prolific waste of a great forest heritage. We 
have been guilty at times of a wanton de- 
struction of our resources for in our haste to 
build and create material things we have 
failed to deposit anything in nature’s bank 
in many places. One only has to ride 
through millions of acres of timberland that 
have been seriously overcut, repeatedly 
burned and unregenerated to good trees to 
see what I mean. And the demands of two 
global wars have left their mark on our 
forests. 

Wise management and use of our forest 
resources is a fundamental issue of our 
time. Economists tell us that by doubling 
the amount of wood used in the poorer 
countries, their standards of living could 
be raised astonishingly. Those who deal 
with the people and resources of our Nation 
know that only by maintaining an abunds= 
ance of timber and other essential re- 
sources can the high standard of living to 
which we are accustomed be continued. The 
forester who is objective in his thinking and 
loyal to his fellow man will plant idle acres 
to trees with the hope in mind that 25 or 
50 years hence there will be sufficient trees 
to meet the needs of an increasing popula- 
tion and an expanding economy. He will 
not be distracted in his endeavors by the 


- fears of an overabundance of timber or the 


prediction that the product will be worth- 
less. The managers of our great national 
forests will continue to handle these areas 
for the greatest benefits to the largest num- 
ber of people in the years ahead. No one 
group or any particular individual can be 
permitted to dissipate or destroy the bene- 
fits of an inheritance which has been years 
in the building. The private woodland 
owner will see the advantages of growing 
successive crops of trees of the kinds and 
sizes that can best serve the purposes of 
mankind—whether in the multiple enrich- 
ment of human life in the time of peace or 
in the protection of all those things we hold 
dear in the time of war. And in it all will 
be the leavening influence of a group of 
foresters who know that nature alone can 
grow a tree—but that they can do a lot to 
help shorten the time and to grow a better 
one. 

A Secretary of Agriculture once said that 
Gifford Pinchot more than any other man 
brought the word “conservation” into the 
everyday American vocabulary together 
with the idea of sound management and 
wise use of our natural resources into our 


national thinking. 
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You foresters here tonight and foresters 
throughout the world have the responsibil- 
ity of keeping it there—and of enlarging on 
all efforts of the past toward a sounder 
management and a wiser use of our forests. 
The restoration of our soil, water, wildlife, 
and timber resources to full productivity 
throughout our Nation should be your con- 
stant ambition and goal. Every day we have 
several more thousand people added to our 
population. For the long range defense and 
security of this Nation together with an 
abundant economy, more acres of woodland 
must be made and kept productive in each 
passing day. 

And now as your society meets for the 54th 
year in the home of the man who was 
America’s first and foremost forester—the 
job ahead is just as big, just as difficult, as 
when he tackled it. The word “conservation” 
and the idea of wise use will be maintained 
and enhanced in the minds and actions of 
our people—in proportion to the success of 
your efforts in working with our soil, streams, 
wildlife, and forests. The profession that 
Pinchot started in this Nation has grown in 
stature and importance. It is looked upon 
with admiration and respect. I am sure 
that it is in good hands which is a tribute 
to both your society and to the man who 
started it, 





Memorial Day Address of Joseph F. 
Burke, Second Junior Vice Commander, 
DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by Second Junior 
Vice Commander Joseph F. Burke, of the 
Disabled American Veterans, on Memo- 
rial Day, at Bayonne, N. J. Commander 
Burke is an amputee veteran and has 
decided views upon the treatment of for- 
mer prisoners of the Korean conflict. 
The address follows: 


Memorial Day is the day on which we lay 
open the naked scars of our country’s losses. 
It is the day of remembrance on which we 
pay tribute to those who sacrificed their 
lives for the ideals and principles which are 
the bulwark of this Nation. It is the day 
on which hidden tears are made visible, 
the tears of mourning relatives and friends, 
the tears that fall forever steadily within a 
mother’s heart. 

Memorial Day is also the day on which 
Wwe remember those who died in past wars, 
who died for our present way of life and 
for the future destiny of our country. 

We have a double duty on Memorial Day. 
We have the duty to give public honor to our 
Nation’s heroic dead, and we have the duty 
to refiect seriously upon the future of the 
Nation for which they died. 

Our public remembrances of our honored 
dead are refiected in the parades such as we 
have here today, in the solemn ceremonies 
at the graves of our departed comrades, and 
in the thoughts and remembrance of our 
personal comrades in arms who no longer 
visibly walk beside us. 

Let me also add my own thought that we 
honor the dead most when we consider the 
living for whom they died. 


7 
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It is from this consideration of the living 
that I feel the need to speak out on this 
Memorial Day in protest of our treatment 
of the veteran of the Korean war. 

The Korean war was a major conflict. 
World Wars I and II were in a sense popular 
wars if it is ever possible to refer to any 
major holocaust that expresses man’s inhu- 
manity to man as a popular war. The Ko- 
rean war was not the same kind of popular 
war. Yet in spite of the apathy of the 
American people generally, and in spite of 
the criticisms and misunderstandings that 
surrounded the Korean war, what war was 
ever fought for a greater cause? The Ko- 
rean war attempted to stop the slime of 
communism from oozing farther over the 
world’s surface. 

This was a war that saw 2,300,000 men and 
women in service for a period of time from 
the outbreak June 25, 1950, to the cessation 
of hostilities back in July 1953. It was 
a war, according to the latest figures, in which 
33,237 American soldiers were killed, 103,376 
were wounded, and 410 were missing. Per- 
haps we should also entertain this sobering 
note on Memorial Day, 1954, that we have 
not as yet recovered the bodies of 2,600 
American GI’s known to be buried in Com- 
munist-held North Korea. That is why the 
organization I represent, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, in conjunction with other vet- 
erans’ organizations which believe in equal 
rights for equal sacrifice, resent and bitterly 
struggle against the inequities which exist 
in benefits for Korean veterans in rehabili- 
tation, readjustment allowances, and insur- 
ance. Also, we continue to hold the line of 
defense against those organizations and 
forces which are urging the reduction or 
curtailment of compensations, hospitaliza- 
tion, outpatient treatment, medical benefits, 
loan guaranties, and education programs 
which are generally available to all veterans 
at the present time. 

Now we come to a phase of the Korean 
situation which sets it apart from other wars. 
Because the problem is a current one, and 
because we have formulated no policy con- 
cerning it, may I emphasize that what I am 
about to say is the expression and the re- 
fiections of my own personal convictions. I 
must speak now as a private citizen and not 
as a national junior vice commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans. What I say 
now is said on my own responsibility and 
not on that of my organization. I refer now 
to the problem of Korean prisoners of war. 
As a veteran, I have felt deeply about the 
distrust and suspicion which have been 
placed upon 3,500 Korean prisoners of war 
because 23 of their number did not return. 
I do not disparage the efforts to return the 
23 to their hearths and homes, but in the 
propaganda and efforts surrounding this 
whole situation, our attempt to give to the 
world at large an explanation why 23 Ameri- 
cans defected, and our own efforts to get 
them to return, have cast an air of suspicion 
over Americans who came back. 

Certainly, I don’t want to believe that 23 
Americans could really prefer communism 
to democracy and another country to this 
Nation with its priceless heritages of free- 
dom and liberty. But I can understand 
the brain washing and force-fed propaganda 
that led to their defection. 


However, too many people in our Nation 
have jumped to the unwarranted conclusion 
that because we know that the 3,500 return- 
ing prisoners of war were subjected to this 
same treatment also, that there is a possible 
cause for doubting the loyalty of these men 
because of guilt by association. By infer- 
ence, insinuation, and innuendo, the people 
of this country are being led to question the 
loyalty of these returning veterans. I know 
this to be true, for in traveling in different 
parts of the country on assignment by the 
Disabled American Veterans former prisoners 
of the Korean war have confided this to me, 
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I am perfectly well aware that in these 
prisoners of war there might be a source 
for Communist infiltration. Yet, my posi- 
tion is that if any other victory was scored 
in Korea, besides our checking the Commu- 
nist advance upon the free world, it was in 
the mathematical victory scored when only 
23 Americans, 1 British soldier, and a few 
hundred South Koreans expressed a desire 
to stay in the Communist camp. Match that 
record against the thousands of North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists who held 
firm against returning to enslavement under 
their Communist masters. This was a vic- 
tory for liberty and freedom that never was 
properly publicized in its true light, mainly 
because we seemed to accept it as a matter 
of course. We took no comfort in the fact 
that only 23 Americans, 2 of whom later 
changed their mind, expressed a desire to 
remain in Communist hands. 


In connection with those two who changed 
their minds, I hold no brief for Mr. Dick- 
enson. He was fairly tried by a jury of his 
peers and found guilty of crimes against 
his fellow prisoners. Because of that, he is 
to be punished. No one can object to that 
course of action. I cannot but regret ex- 
ceedingly, however, that becaue of the prom- 
ises of immunity made him, and because of 
the overrejoicing at his return, we now find 
ourselves in a situation where no matter 
what our final decision, we will lose pres- 
tige as a Nation. If the review board finds 
we are bound to keep our promises, the ad- 
mitted escape from punishment Dickenson 
will enjoy will anger not only those prisoners 
of war who suffered at his hands but many 
here and in other countries throughout the 
world who would feel he should not go un- 
punished. On the other hand, if he is not 
released, there are those who will argue that 
as a Nation we have broken our word, and as 
@ result, our prestige here and abroad will 
suffer. In possible similar circumstances in 
the future, we will not be believed. Amer- 
ica’s strength throughout the world lies not 
only in her military strength and economic 
power; it lies still more on her devotion to 
fundamental principles of truth and fair 
dealing. . 

Now, we come to that part of the prisoners 
of war episodes where I see no extenuating 
circumstances whatsoever for those who sit 
in Judgment on our prisoners of war. That 
is the condemnation of those unfortunate 
prisoners who after undergoing months of 
privation, solitary confinement, and brain 
washing confess to the lie of dropping bac- 
teriological bombs in North Korean and Chi- 
nese civilian areas. 


Both military and civilian personnel cry 
for shame at these men. But I say that 
is easy for us 6,000 miles away from the 
torturers to cry for shame. It is easy for 
us 6,000 miles away from the filth and the 
starvation, and the loneliness of solitary con- 
finement to cry for shame. We have the 
kind of courage born of geography—the cour- 
age that comes when 6,000 miles of plains 
and mountains and oceans separate us from 
the enemy. But when we learn that a man 
of proud courage, a man with an unblem- 
ished record, a man like Colonel Schwable, 
of the Marine Corps, confessed this kind of 
lie, we should stop and think before we 
judge. A man does not become a colonel 
in the Marine Corps easily, and if such a 
man submits, let not us, who sit at home, 
arrogantly pass easy judgment on him. What 
would be do under the circumstances? 

By what reasonable yardstick do we meas- 
ure the ability of any man or men to with- 
stand the techniques of torture, which have 
been improved along with man-made inven- 
tions, to wage war more terribly than at 
any other period in the history of our world. 
Regrettable, yes, that these forced confes- 
sions of lies released much vicious and in- 
jurious propaganda, but, nevertheless, the 
circumstances under which the confessions 
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were secured should make us regret the con. 
fessions but understand those who con. 
fessed. We instead find that a court of 
inquiry which finds Colonel Schwable not 
guilty is countermanded in effect by miji- 
tary and civilians who feel it was not in 
the best traditions to give complete exonera. 
tion to Colonel Schwable and to return him 
to a combat command and to a career in 
which he had previously distinguished him. 
self in outstanding service to his country 
How shallow and hypocritical it is for Us 
with our immunity of geography, without 
firsthand knowledge of this situation, with 
no understanding of what actually happeneq 
to these men, to pass judgment on them. 
The will for survival is strong in any human 
being, and in addition to the ordinary human 
urge for self-preservation, these men had 
drilled into them the old training axiom 
“Anyone can die; it takes a good man to stay 
alive.” 

What greater example of this same type of 
treatment is there than that of Josef Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, who wrote a letter prior to 
his imprisonment by this same type of Com- 
munists asking his people to disregard any 
confession which torture might wring from 
him. If ever a man there was, who by previ- 
ous example of fighting nazism as well as 
communism had given an example of heroic 
courage and fortitude, that man was Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty. He had the spiritual 
confidence that comes from love of God: the 
spiritual power of a true man of God; yet, 
Cardinal Mindszenty confessed under torture, 
We knew that confession was meaningless 
because of the letter released before his cap- 
ture and from the chain of events subsequent 
to and during his trial. We have since seen 
too many of these trials by Communists to be 
led astray now. Yet, without that letter, 
without the knowledge of events, would we 
not in a similar situation as regards Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty believe wrong of him? 

I repeat, it is the courage of geography. 
The oceans, which have no protective value 
today in a war, do instill a false security into 
civilians and give them a safe distance from 
which to judge men and events. 

Could we not have accepted the word of 
General Dean and the other prisoners of wer 
who were closer to the scene instead of draw- 
ing the conclusions that have forever marked 
these men? Is it fair to point the finger of 
scorn at men whose culture, whose upbring- 
ing was completely foreign to what was 
thrust upon them? 7 

My words are strong because I feel deeply 
ebout this treatment of my fellow veterans. 
On this Memorial Day, it seems to me we can 
pay tribute to the generosity of those who 
died by our own generosity to those who 
suffered. Instead of bitter Judgment, let us 
be guided by the words of Jesus Christ on 
the cross when He spoke out and cried, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” With that spirit, we can 
build the greatest of all memorials to our 
comrades in arms. 





Memorial Day Address of Hon. John C. 
Watts, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Honorable John Watts, 
of Kentucky, at Georgetown, Ky., 02 
May 30, 1954: 
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1 deem it a great privilege to be permitted 
to join with the citizens of this fine county 
in an effort, in @ humble way, to pay honor 
and homage to our dead heroes and those 
men and women who so gallantly wore the 
yniform of our country throughout its his- 
tory and in the defense of our most precious 
neritages—Our freedom and our liberty. 

The memory of mankind is short, indeed, 
and our capacity for thanks and gratitude 
ta those who have done so much for us ts 
yery limited. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that one day each year be set apart 
to pay tribute to those who made a supreme 
sacrifice for us and give us who are enjoying 
the heritage that they bequeathed to us an 
opportunity to take stock of our actions, 
recount our many blessings, and examine 
our behavior and the behavior of our coun- 
try in order to evaluate whether we are 
yorthy of the trust that has been placed in 
our hands. 

Memorial Day, as we observe it today, was 
frst recognized as a day to remember our 
Civil War dead and, as history has it, was 
frst originated in Columbus, Miss., in 1866 
when a group of Southern women, still wear- 
ing mourning for their dead—fathers, sons, 
husbands, and brothers—assembled at the 
jocal graveyard for the purpose of decorat- 
ing with flowers the graves of those loved 
ones. In the cemetery in which they were 
decorating their own dead there were graves 
marking the last resting place of 40 or more 
Union soldiers, and with the fine spirit of 
generosity and feeling of forgiveness seldom 
{{ ever equaled, these noble women decorated 
alike the graves of the blue and grey. From 
this humble beginning, this day has been 
set apart to honor all of our war heroes of 
all of our struggles for liberty, independence, 
and self-preservation. 

From Concord to Lexington, in the War of 
1812, at Gettysburg, on San Juan Hill, 
through the Argonne Forest, on the bloody 
shores of Iwo Jima, and in the cold and 
frozen forests of Korea Memorial Day is 
now universally observed throughout the 
entire world, as the sun of a single day never 
sets on the graves of our honored dead, 
many of whom now rest on foreign soil and 
in numerous watery graves in the vast 
oceanic reaches of our world. They rest 
where they followed the flag of their country, 
and carried with them the American fighting 
spirit in behalf of freedom and justice for 
all of the people of the world. 

Any words of praise that we speak here 
today or anything that we might do on this 
occasion will be of small import and will 
be soon forgotten. But the heroic deeds and 
sacrifices of those we seek to honor must not, 
shall not, ever be forgotten or in any way 
diminished irrespective of the passing of 
countless years. No words of praise; no 
recitation of sacrifices can add one iota to 
their greatness. Their record of achieve- 
ment has already been established; they have 
made their sacrifice and have erected for 
themselves @ monument of greatness that 
speaks louder, longer, and more forcefully 
than any words falling from the lips of any 
man, This great monument that they have 
collectively erected to themselves is a demo- 
cratic, peace-loving, powerful United States 
of America, dedicated to the principles that 
all men are created equal, with certain in- 
alienable rights. Our heroes of the Revolu- 
tionary War made possible the founding of 
this country on those principles and each 
war that followed was fought to preserve and 


the word of God without it being 
tolored by the dictates of a Government in- 


\erested in using religious worship for prop- 
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aganda purposes. It is to be regretted that 
this is not true in many countries today 
where religion is used as a tool of a gov- 
ernment. 

Their sacrifices make it possible for our 
children to attend schools, where facts and 
truth are taught, where our children are al- 
lowed to gain ail the knowledge there is on 
any subject and are permitted to evaluate it 
for themselves and arrive at their own con- 
clusion. Many places in the world today 
students are taught what the leaders of those 
countries want them to know and their 
minds are guided along the channels of 
thought that best serve their masters. 

Our heritage by the secrifice they made 
permits us to live in a free Nation, where 
men’s rights and privileges are guarded by 
law, where no man need fear arrest on some 
fictitious charge and the loss of his life, or 
be condemned to prison, slavery worse than 
death without any hope of fair trial by his 
peers. 

To those we seek to honor today, we owe 
our freedom of the press, and cur right to say 
and think what we wish, our right to vote; 
our right to criticize the action of our public 
Officials and change them whenever it suits 
us. We are permitted to exercise these rights 
without fear of reprisal because we are free 
people and live in a free country, established 
and preserved by that legion we memoralize 
today. 

Oh, what a rich and proud heritage they 
have bequeathed to us. It is this legacy— 
this legacy of the belief in the individual's 
rights. America believes in the dignity of 
man. It is a Nation which stands as the de- 
fender of the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Today America symbolizes to the world the 
hope of all free men. America has become 
the guardian of the principles and rights by 
which men wish to live, ana for which they 
will give their only life to preserve. 

We must preserve our immortal heritage. 
We are a Nation of laws; of responsibility and 
obligations. Today our responsibility is as 
great as it has ever been at any time in our 
history; to defend our country from an in- 
sidious menace from within as well as from 
without. Let us not act rashly, however, 
lest we destroy our principles which we claim 
to preserve. We must restrict and dispose of 
those who seek to destroy us, our Govern- 
ment and our democratic way of life. But we 
must be very careful not to mistake honest, 
patriotic dissent for disloyalty. This is 
dangerous. 

It must continually be remembered that 
our country was born in revolution. At no 
time in our history have all of our people 
thought alike, although we were all seeking 
the same objective. Loyal dissent is not only 
permissible but necessary if we are to re- 
main a strong Nation. It is this very prin- 
ciple of freedom of expression and difference 
of opinion which formed the basis of our 
Bill of Rightts. It is a travesty upon our her- 
itage that today a lack of conformity should 
be mistaken for disloyalty. We must not 
in this hour of our history be ruled by fear 
and distrust. Our strength lies as it always 
has in the rights and privileges of individual 
man; his freedom to express his thoughts; 
his right to live his life as he wishes inso- 
far as he does not jeopardize the rights of 
others or the security of our country. 

The external menace to our country and 
the free world is more easily distinguished 
than is our internal danger. It is a force 
which if permitted would destroy all of our 
democratic forms of government and make 
the world a slave world subservient to the 
whim of a few. This force does not believe 
in the dignity and freedom of man, but 
wants to dominate mankind mentally and 
physicaliy and make his every thought and 
service subservient to ideology. 

As we need to safeguard individual free- 
dom at home so do we need to unite with 
the other freedom-loving people of the world 
and present a united strong front and de- 
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fense to a common enemy in order that col- 
lectively we can save and protect our free- 
dom and the freedom of the world. 

On this Memorial Day we should reaffirm 
our faith and hope in the success of the 
United Nations; our belief that im the fu- 
ture the differences and grievances which 
one nation now has against another can 
and should be settled peaceably at confer- 
ence tables and not on the battlefield. 

In this day of atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
I say to you that this world cannot endure 
another war in which these weapons might 
be used, and who of us can say that despite 
any agreement that might be made outlaw- 
ing their use in war that some madman 
might not, if we have another war, resort 
to their use. Man by his ingenuity has for 
the first titne discovered a device by the use 
of which total life on this world can be 
destroyed. If we should have such a war, 
there will be no nations left; there will be 
no victor; there will be only destruction 
and devastation. We will be fortunate if 
any of mankind remains to continue the 
human race, We must do our best to see 
that such a war does not occur; that is 
our responsibility to mankind and our dead 
war heroes. It is our duty to see that they 
did not make their sacrifice in vain. 

It is the duty of each of us and each 
generation to protect and cherish our heri- 
tage and to so conduct our lives and our 
Nation's affairs that with our passing we 
will leave behind us a better, stronger, and 
richer heritage for those who follow us. 





Education and Training Benefits for 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
extend for 2 additional years the time 
for a veteran of service on or after June 
25, 1950—Korean veterans—to initiate a 
course of education or training. Today 
a veteran must initiate his course by 
August 20, 1954, or 2 years after his dis- 
charge, whichever is the later. He must 
complete it within 7 years after his dis- 
charge. The first section of this bill 
would extend the time for initiating a 
course to 4 years from the date of dis- 
charge, and for the time for completion 
to 9 years from date of discharge. By 
this amendment the law is comparable, 
in this respect, to the provisions of 
Public Law 346 of the 78th Congress, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
provided education and training for the 
World War II group. 

Sections 2 and 3 apply to the service- 
connected disabled group who take 
training under Public Law 16 of the 78th 
Congress or Public Law 894 of the 81st. 
The service-connected group receives 
training of such character and of such 
duration to permit them to regain their 
civilian aptitudes or to create new apti- 
tudes to enable them to overcome the 
handicaps caused by their service-in- 
curred disabilities and thus regain em- 
ployability. As such, there is no initia- 
tion date, but there is an overall com- 
pletion date for World War II veterans, 
July 25, 1956. Sections 2 and 3 extend: 
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this completion date from the present 
9 years after termination of World War 
II to 13 years thereafter. In the case of 
the Korean veterans the extension is to 
13 years after the termination of the 
basic service period which began June 
27, 1950. These two sections cover only 
those veterans who have been prevented 
from pursuing their courses by reason of 
long illness or the two other compelling 
reasons specified in the bill. 

The second category covered by sec- 
tions 2 and 3 is the group of veterans, 
number unknown, who, upon discharge 
from the service, received a discharge of 
a character rendering the person ineli- 
gible for those benefits and who have 
subsequently followed the discharge re- 
view procedure provided under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, or otherwise 
had their discharges corrected by com- 
petent authority. In most instances the 
time within which vocational rehabilita- 
tion training may be begun and pursued 
to completion in World War II cases is 
past for those men, and thus legislation 
is needed to permit them now that they 
have discharges under other than dis- 
honorable conditions to pursue their 
course. 

The third category concerns the group 
of veterans who have not meet the re- 
quirement as to the establishment of a 
compensable service-connected disability 
until a date which would not afford suffi- 
cient time to complete a course of voca- 
tional rehabilitation before the existing 
terminal date. 

Similar extensions are provided in the 
bill for those Korean veterans who in 
the future may come within the fore- 
going categories. 

Sections 2 and 3 relate exclusively to 
the service-connected groups. The only 
amendment to the bill is for the pur- 
pose of correcting a typographical error. 

No estimate of cost can be furnished 
on this measure as indicated in the re- 
port of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which follows: 

June 2, 1954. 


Hon. Evrra Nourse ROcErs, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ROGERS: This will refer to your 
request for a report by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on H. R. 9395, 83d Congress, 
“A bill to amend the laws granting edu- 
cation and training benefits to certain vet- 
erans to extend the period during which 
such benefits may be offered.” 

The purpose of the bill is (1) to extend 
the initiation and completion deadline for 
education and training under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Pub- 
lic Law 550, 83d Congress), and (2) to grant 
4 additional years during which certain dis- 
abled veterans of World War II and the 
Korean service period who, for specific rea- 
sons, have been unable to commence or, if 
having commenced, to continue vocational 
rehabilitation training under Public Law 16, 
78tn Congress, as amended and extended. 

Section 1 of the bill would amend the per- 
tinent provision of title II of the Veterans’ 
ee Assistance Act to read as fol- 
Ows: 

“Sec. 212. (a) No eligible veteran shall 
be entitled to initiate a program education 
or training under this title after August 
20, 1954, or after [two] four years after his 
discharge or release from active service, 
whichever is later, 

“(b) * ¢ ¢, 
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“Sec. 213. No education or training shall 
be afforded an eligible veteran under this 
title beyond [seven] nine years after either 
his discharge or release from active service 
or the end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is earlier.” 

The words enclosed in brackets would be 
deleted from existing law by the enactment 
of H. R. 9395 and the italicized language in- 
serted in lieu thereof. 

Thus the effect of the bill would be to ex- 
tend the periods for initiating, and for com- 
pleting, education and training under the 
act by 2 years each. It is noted, however, 
that the date August 20, 1954, would remain 
as the initial delimiting initiation date. It 
would, under the revised act, however, be 
applicable to only those very few Korean 
service veterans who were discharged on or 
before August 20, 1950. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that any persons who were subject to 
this date could have acquired only a very 
few days of entitlement to education and 
training under the act, those with substan- 
tial entitlement would presumably have the 
benefit of the proposed 4 year pvust-dis- 
charge initiation date. 

As will be recalled the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, which provided 
benefits for veterans of the Korean service 
period in the same general fields in which 
comparable benefits had previously been 
granted to veterans of World War II by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, re- 
ceived extensive consideration prior to its 
enactment. Some of the provisions in- 
cluded were novel and were designed to avoid 
certain difficulties which had become mani- 
fest under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. Other provisions were adopted which 
were substantially identical with the com- 
parable provisions of the earlier act and con- 
firmatory of the same underlying principles. 

One principle thus carried forward to the 
new act was the concept that measures re- 
lating to the specific readjustment needs 
of veterans in returning to civilian life 
should be temporary in character. This 
principle is soundly based upon the purpose 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, which, as applied to education and 
training, was stated in section 102 as “pro- 
viding vocational readjustment and restoring 
lost educational opportunities to those serv- 
icemen and women whose educational or vo- 
cational ambitions have been interrupted 
or imypeded by reason of active service in 
the Armed Forces during a period of na- 
tional emergency and for the purpose of 
aiding such persons in attaining the edu- 
cational and training status which they 
might normally have aspired to and ob- 
tained had they not served their country.” 

The temporary character of this type of 
benefit is obviously a recognition of the fact 
that readjustment to civilian life should be 
accomplished by the veterans within a rea- 
sonably short time following service, and 
that the time element is an essential ingredi- 
ent of the readjustment principle. 

Sections 212 and 213 of the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act, however, are more 
than a reaffirmation of the temporary nature 
of the readjustment benefit. They design- 
edly adopted the supplementary concept of 
the 1944 enactment that the foregoing re- 
adjustment principle needs to be imple- 
mented by a statutory requirement that the 
veteran must make his educational plans, 
complete all necessary arrangements, and ac- 
tually commence the pursuit of his program 
within a fixed period of time. All of this is 
implicit in the term “initiate,” as interpreted 
by the Veterans’ Administration in connec- 
tion with the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and of which the Congress was fully apprised 
when it selected such term for incorporation 
in the delimiting date requirements of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

To be consistent with this concept, and 
with the basic readjustment purpose, the de- 
limiting period for initiating a program can- 
not be so short as to leave the veteran in- 
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sufficient time for the deliberation needed 
for a wise choice of his objective and to make 
the necessary arrangements for enrolling in 
the selected educational institution or train. 
ing establishment. On the other hand, if the 
prescribed period is unduly lengthened, the 
readjustment purpose will tend to become 
obscured, and procrastination encourageq 
most probably to the veteran’s own detri. 
ment. 

The instant bill does not appear to be de. 
signed to change the aforementioned princi- 
ple, but would allow a more extensive period 
than that allowed by existing law during 
which the veteran could commence his pro- 
gram. It therefore poses the question of 
whether the 2-year delimiting initiation pe- 
riod of existing law is reasonable and ade. 
quate or whether a 4-year period (somewhat 
comparable to the requirement applicable to 
the World War II education and training 
program) should be allowed. 

A review of the legislative history of this 
provision may be helpful. Title II of the 
Servicemen'’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
enacted June 22, 1944, provided that a course 
of education and training must be initiated 
not later than 2 years after discharge or the 
termination of World War II, whichever date 
was the later, and no training could be af- 
forded beyond 7 years after the termination 
of such war. These 2- and 7-year periods 
were extended to 4 and 9 years, respectively, 
on December 28, 1945, by section 5, Public 
Law 268, 79th Congress. This extension was 
enacted at a time when the mass demobiliza- 
tion which followed World War II was al- 
ready beginning to result in the crowding of 
the educational institutions of the country 
by the veterans who were seeking to enroll in 
unprecedented numbers. All efforts for a 
further extension of, and for exceptions to, 
‘these dates have thus far been rejected by 
the Congress. 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
was enacted under circumstances which pre- 
cluded the likelihood of a repetition of the 
demobilization of millions of persons within 
a relatively few months. Further, the educa- 
tional facilities which had been expanded 
to accommodate the World War II veterans 
were becoming available through the con- 
striction of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act program, as it entered its terminal stage. 
It is significant that all bills, introduced in 
the 82d Congress to provide a new education 
and training program for veterans of the 
Korean service period (as opposed to those 
which would have merely extended the Serv- 
icemen'’s Readjustment Act program) with- 
out exception, proposed 2- and 7-year de- 
limiting periods, 

The following extract from the report of 
the Veterans’ Administration to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on an earlier 
bill (H. R. 5040, 82d Congress) is, we believe, 
indicative of contemporaneous thinking on 
the subject. 

“In apparent recognition of the fact that 
readjustment to civilian life must be accom- 
plished in a relatively short period of time 
after discharge or release from active duty, 
if it is to be effective, all persons would be 
required to initiate a course under this part 
within 2 years after such discharge. The 
terminal date for the program would be 
established as 7 years after the termination 
of the basic service period, As previously 
noted, these’ periods (2 years and 7 years, 
respectively) are identical with the periods 
originally established for part VIII. 

“The conditions existing at the present 
time would not seem to portend a mass 
release of service personnel, such as occurred 
at the end of hostilities in World War II, s0 
that the schools and other training estab- 
lishments should be able to absorb all 
trainees under this part without the delays 
such as influenced the extension of the origi- 
nal limitation periods under part VIII from 
2 and 7 years to 4 and 9 years, respectively, 
pursuant to Public Law 268, 79th Congress.” 

It would seens that the favorable situation 
envisioned above has not been materially 
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altered by any development since the enact- 
ment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952. Hence, there is presented 
the basic question of whether there has been 
any demonstrated need for a period longer 
than the 2 years which the Congress so 
recently determined to be adequate and 
proper. It is true that the enrollments in 
certain types of training notably in institu- 
tional on-farm training have not reached 
the anticipated level. However, it would 
appear that where the interest and demand 
for on-farm training has been evidenced, 
such training has been provided and enroll- 
ments effected. 

Section 2 of the bill is identical except 
for technical changes not here pertinent 
to H. R. 7210, 88d Congress, “A bill to ex- 
tend the time during which vocational reha- 
bilitation training may be afforded under 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended 
and extended, to certain disabled veterans 
who have been unable to pursue such train- 
ing because of long illnesses or because of 
other reasons beyond their control.” 

It proposes to provide a limited extension 
of the period during which vocational reha- 
bilitation training may be provided certain 
classes of those disabled veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean service period who 
are basically eligible for the benefit but 
whose entrance into training was delayed or 
prevented by reasons beyond their own con- 
trol. Specifically it proposes to amend both 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended, 
and Public Law 894, 8ist Congress, as 
amended, to provide such training to be 
extended for 4 additional years in the cases 
of persons who were unable to pursue voca- 
tional rehabilitation training to completion 
within the prescribed period because of one 
of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physical dis- 
ability; 

“(b) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(38 U. 8. C. 697c) prior to a change, correc- 
tion, or modification of a discharge or dis- 
missal made pursuant to section 301 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the correc- 
tion of a military or naval record made pur- 
suant to section 207 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
191a), or other corrective action by com- 
petent authority; or 

“(c) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensable disabil- 
ity connected with or aggravated by service.” 

The Veterans’ Administration submitted a 
report to your committee on H. R. 7210, 83d 
Congress, under date of April 2, 1954. The 
views and principles expressed in that report 
are equally applicable to section 2 of the in- 
stant bill and will not be repeated. For your 
convenience a copy of that report is enclosed 
herewith (Committee Print No. 230). 

Attention is invited, however, to the fact 
that in the mentioned report on H. R. 7210 
question was raised whether the language of 
the proposed exceptions might possibly be 
open to an argument that even though the 
disabling condition ceases to exist at a date 
when adequate time remained for the pur- 
suit and completion of a suitable course of 
vocational rehabilitation training, an exten- 
sion of the existing time limitation should 
be granted. It was suggested that to guard 
against such a contention appropriate lan- 
guage be included to bar any extension of 
the present time limitations in the case of a 
person having the last 5 years of the basic 
9-year period available to commence and 
pursue training. 

Further, it was also pointed out that 
since a terminal date for pursuing vocational 
Tehabilitation training under the Public Law 
894 extension has not been set; and since it 
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is impossible at this time to predict when 
such a termination date will be set, persons 
whose eligibility is based upon service subse- 
quent to June 27, 1950, will have staggered 
amounts of time in which to pursue and 
complete vocational rehabilitation training. 
The actual amount of time in any individual 
case would, of course, depend upon date of 
discharge. I wish, therefore, to invite spe- 
cial attention to my recommendation that 
the committee consider amending Public 
Law 894, 81st Congress, as amended, to pro- 
vide that training must be completed by the 
date 9 years after discharge, or 9 years after 
the end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is the earlier. Appropriate language 
could be included to assure all persons of 9 
years subsequent to the enactment of such 
amendment in which to pursue and complete 
training. An amendment along the sug- 
gested lines would be consistent with the de- 
limiting requirements of the educational and 
vocational assistance provision of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, which 
requirements are the subject of section 1 of 
the current bill. 

As an overall matter, it is my view that 
both section 1 and section 2 of the present 
bill involve serious questions of policy, which 
in the last analysis must be resolved by the 
Congress. 

No reliable estimate can be made of the 
cost which would be attributable to the en- 
actment of this bill. Undoubtedly there 
would be additional cost for direct benefits 
in an extension of either the Public Law 550 
education and training program or the Pub- 
lic Law 16 vocational rehabilitation training 
program; since persons who would not oth- 
erwise take advantage of these benefit pro- 
grams could be expected to do so during the 
extended period. Moreover, there would be 
some ultimate additional expense in admin- 
istrative costs resulting from the longer 
period in which both programs would be 
operative. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that it 
recommends against any extension of either 
the time limitations of title II of the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act or of the 
vocational rehabilitation training program. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hiciey, 
Administrator. 


_—— 


H. R. 9395 


A bill to amend the lawé granting education 
and training benefits to certain veterans 
to extend the period during which such 
benefits may be offered 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 212 
(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 is amended by striking out 
“two” and inserting “four” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 213 of such act is amended 
by striking out “seven” and inserting “nine” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 2. The proviso in paragraph 1 of part 
VII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, except 
that ‘13 years’ shall be substituted for ‘9 
years’ in the case of any otherwise eligible 
person who the Administrator determines to 
have been prevented from entering or, having 
entered, from completing, training under 
this part within such 9 years by reason of 
one of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physical dis- 
ability; 

“(b) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(38 U. 8. C. 697c) prior to a change, cor- 
rection, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal made pursuant to section 301 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
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as amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the cor- 
rection of a military or naval record made 
pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 191a), or other corrective action 
by competent authority; or 

“(c) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensable dis- 
ability connected with or aggravated by 
service.”. 

Sec. 3. That the act of December 28, 1950, 
as amended (38 U. S. C. 701la), is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
clause (1) the following: “; except that 
‘thirteen years’ shall be substituted for ‘nine 
years’ in the case of any otherwise eligible 
person whom the Administrator determines 
to have been prevented from entering or, 
having entered, from completing, training 
under this act within such 9 years by 
reason of one of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physical dis- 
ability; 

“(b) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (38 U. S. C. 697c) prior to a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge 
or dismissal made pursuant to section 301 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the 
correction of a military or naval record made 
pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 191a), or other corrective action by 
competent authority; or 

“(c) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensable dis- 
ability connected with or aggravated by 
service.” 





Improve Our Social Security Program 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code s0 as to extend coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, increase the benefits payable thereun- 
der, preserve the insurance rights of disabled 
individuals, and increase the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of benefits, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, most 
references to “isms” today are in a 
derogatory or defamatory sense. I be- 
lieve there is one “ism” that we should 
all adopt, and that is humanitarianism. 
What greater act of humanitarianism 
can there be than taking care of the 
aged, infirm, and physically handi- 
capped? 

Because social security is being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives 
today, the people who elected us as their 
Representatives in Congress are under 
the misapprehension that as individual 
Members of Congress we have before us 
the opportunity to enact legislation 
which will eliminate concern about how 
the aged and needy of today and tomor- 
row will meet the expenses of the bare 
necessities of living. Unfortunately, 
this is not so. We are presented with a 
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measure (H. R. 9366) which was pre- 
pared after more than a year of study 
and months of hearings, but ultimately 
drafted by the administration and re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. We are given several hours 
to debate this bill, but have only the 
choice of voting for or against the bill as 
presented, but not permitted to offer 
amendments. 

H. R. 9366 does have several desirable 
features which improve our existing old- 
age and survivors insurance program, 
which was originally adopted in 1935 
and later had two minor amendments 
to increase benefits slightly. However, 
it falls very short of meeting the needs 
of aged persons who were born too soon 
to get under the original program. It 
does not make any provision for persons 
who are totally disabled before reaching 
the age of 65. Nor does it provide ade- 
quate increases for today’s retired aged 
individuals to meet the increased cost of 
living since enactment of the original 
social-security legislation. 

One of the commendable features of 
H. R. 9366 is that it extends old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage to an addi- 
tional 10 million persons who work dur- 
ing the course of a year in jobs now ex- 
cluded from the program. Also it in- 
creases the total annual earnings on 
which benefits would be computed and 
contributions paid from $3,600 to $4,200. 
The Democratic administration had pro- 
posed that this be increased to $6,000. 
The new method of computing benefits 
for persons who retire and for the sur- 
vivors of those who die in the future re- 
sults in insignificant increased payments 
to those beneficiaries of the program. 
There are several other additions to the 
social-security program, but these affect 
very few persons who fall in the aver- 
age workingman category. 

PROPOSED INCREASES NOT ADEQUATE 


The average payment to today’s so- 
cial-security beneficiaries is $50 per 
month—minimum $25, maximum $85. 
It is hard to believe that the Congress 
has not before this time, in the face 
of inflation and increased cost of living, 
raised this mere pittance to an allow- 
ance to permit a decent standard of liv- 
ing for the aged and needy. H. R. 9366, 
which we are today given the oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject, provides an 
average increase in monthly benefits of 
$6. In other words, the range in pri- 
mary insurance amounts will now be 
from $30 to $98.50 per month, as com- 
pared with the present range of $25 to 
$85 per month. This can hardly be con- 
sidered as corrective legislation. It 
seems to me to be mere sugar-coating 
for use as congressional campaign prop- 
aganda. 

PRESENT AGED NOT INCLUDED 


There is one group of our citizens who 
cannot even look forward to this meager 
increase in old-age benefits. That 
group is today’s retired aged who, 
through no fault of their own, are not 
covered by old age and survivors insur- 
ance because the program did not exist 
during their years of gainful employ- 
ment. Our social security program dis- 
criminates against the very group that 
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has the greatest current need for the 
protection of OASI. It is only fair that 
we give equal consideration to today’s 
retired aged by providing minimum 
benefits to them now. Our social se- 
curity program also ignores the widows 
of those now beyond retirement age who 
do not come under the present system. 
A majority of these former workers and 
their widows are entirely dependent on 
their children for all of their necessities 
of living, thus spreading poverty into 
two or severa] families, 
EARNINGS OF BENEFICIARIES TOO LIMITED 


The maximum outside income that a 
beneficiary of OASI under 75 years of 
age may receive is $1,000. The maxi- 
mum amount of social security benefits 
that an individual under 75 may receive 
is $1,182, making a maximum total in- 
come permissible after age 65 of $2,182. 
Hence, at the age when an individual's 
earning capacity decreases, even though 
he may be physically capable and prefer 
to continue in gainful employment, he 
is not entitled to receive the benefits 
toward which he has contributed for a 
major portion of his life, and on the 
other hand is prohibited by law from 
obtaining an income to meet the bare 
essentials of living. I do not believe 
there should be any limitation on the 
outside income of any person who has 
contributed to the social security fund 
and is otherwise eligible to receive 
benefits. 

BENEFITS FOR TOTALLY DISABLED 


Another striking deficiency in the ad- 
ministration’s social-security bill is that 
it fails to provide benefits for totally dis- 
abled workers. If a person covered by 
OASTI is permanently injured in an auto- 
mobile accident or suffers a heart attack 
at the age of say 52, even though he or 
she has contributed to social security, 
neither the individual nor the family can 
collect any benefits from the Government 
until that person reaches the age of 65. 
The arbitrary retirement age of 65 dis- 
regards the human factor that some of 
us are forced to retire before that time 
for physical reasons, while other more 
fortunate men and women can continue 
to work well beyond any given age. In 
1950 I voted in favor of a bill which in- 
cluded social-security benefits for the 
totally disabled. This bill passed the 
House of Representatives, but unfortu- 
nately it was not approved by the Sen- 
ate. Today, we are not given the oppor- 
tunity to reconsider this important part 
of social-security legislation because of 
H. R. 9366 being “closed” to amendments 
and this particular provision was not in- 
cluded in the administration’s social- 
security bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the rapid rises in cost of 
living during and since World War IL 
have distorted the structure of our social- 
security system. I am personally aware 
of hundreds of cases in South Philadel- 
phia where the old folks are unable to 
manage on their meager social-security 
incomes. We are not achieving a truly 
protective system of social security un- 
der H. R. 9366, as it does not provide for 
@ “security” income. I hope that our 
colleagues in the Senate will have the 
opportunity to amend this measure to 
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provide greater benefits now and tha; 
when H. R. 9366 is returned to us from 
conference, we can feel that we 
have truly acted in the interest of hy. 
manitarianism by casting our votes in 
favor of it. 





Addresses Delivered by Hon. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, and Hon. Robert B. 
Anderson, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
on the Occasion of the Presentation of 
A. Harris Co. Texan Award to Secretary 
Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day the A. Harris Co. Texan award for 
1954 was presented to the Honorable 
Robert B. Anderson, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. The award, given each year by 
this great merchandising company of 
Dallas, Tex., is in recognition of an out- 
standing Texan for uncommon achieve- 
ment. 

The committee chose well this fateful 
year—and the circumstances of presen- 
tation were most impressive. 

Two young Texans were the princi- 
pals—Mr. Anderson, of course, who, at 
43, is the youngest man to serve in the 
high position he now holds—and the 
Honorable Lynpon B. JoHNson, who, at 
45, is Texas’ senior Senator and Demo- 
cratic leader of the United States Sen- 
ate—the youngest man ever to be so 
selected. Each of these men enjoys ex- 
traordinary achievement in their per- 
sonal and public affairs—each is 
stimulating evidence of the possibilities 
and opportunities afforded the young of 
America. Each is dedicated to the 
preservation and the full development 
of our good life, our sound Government, 
and our great country. Each are out- 
standing Texans—great Americans. 

They are warm friends—uncommon 
young men with a common objective. 

The remarks of these leaders, deliv- 
ered that day in Dallas, Tex., are elo- 
quent reminder, to us and to the world, 
that we are united in effort and in 
thought. 

You will want to read what they had 
to say. I insert their remarks in the 
order of their presentation. 

Secretary Anderson spoke extempor- 
aneously before referring to his prepared 
text. I am not prepared to record that 
part of his speech. It was a moving 
and modest tribute to his friends and 
to his family—to the people and circum- 
stances that had permitted his unpar- 
allelled opportunities for service. 

The addresses follow: 

ADDRESS oF SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

Secretary Anderson, Mr. Harris, Mr. Kra- 
mer, distinguished guests, a little less than 
a year ago I flew to Amarillo with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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1954 


It was a long trip—a trip to inspect the 
grought-stricken regions of our Panhandle, 


BIG ENOUGH FOR ANY JOB 


As men will do to pass the time on the 
way to their destination, we started to talk 
about our mutual friends. When I men- 
tioned one, the President’s eyes lit up. 

“That man,” he said, “is big enough to 
handle any job in this country.” 

“That man” was the great Texan and great 
human we are honoring tonight—Robert B. 
Anderson. 

ABILITY AND HEART 

Frankly, I had a feeling of superiority on 
that occasion. The President’s knowledge 
was recent. I had known for years that Bob 
Anderson was big enough to handle any job, 
anywhere at any time. 

In fact, there is only one thing in Texas 
that is bigger than Bob Anderson’s ability. 
That is Bob Anderson’s heart and his under- 
standing of his fellow men. 

I can remember back to 1935 when I was 
State Director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. We had to set up a board— 
a board composed of experienced and able 

en. 

oo of the members was Beauford Jester. 
Another was Bob Anderson—a man who could 
not be passed up. 

A CHANCE TO HELP 


Bob was a pretty busy man in those days. 
There was nothing in it for him—nothing 
but a chance to do something for helpless 
kids who were getting the short end of the 
stick. 

That was enough. He attended the meet- 
ings. He was one of the hardest working 
members of that board. 

Maybe it was because Bob knew what it 
meant to get the short end of the stick. 
Maybe it was because he had come up the 
hard way—working his way through school; 
overcoming handicaps that have knocked 
many another man out of the battle of life. 

Whatever it was, it added up to the 
quality—to the basic character—that makes 
people say: “Bob Anderson is a big man.” 

We all have our struggles; we all have our 
trials. Some of us learn from them and 
mellow with the passing years. Others are 
exhausted and the passage of time merely 
adds to their frustration and bitterness. 


A FINE LEADER 


Bob is a man who has learned—who has 
remembered the lessons of a vigorous and 
fruitful life. 

He has been a member of the State 
legislature. 

He has been the chairman of our unem- 
ployment commission, 

He has been president of the State board 
of education. 

He has been the manager of a large busi- 
ness enterprise. 

From each of these positions, he has drawn 
the experience and the knowledge that makes 
him one of the finest leaders of our Gov- 
ernment, 

VARIETY IS NEEDED 


It may seem like a long step from the 
State legislature to Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. But I will never forget the words 
of one of our wisest men. 

He told me that if a former Secretary of 
State had run for town constable just once, 
it would have been a blessing for the free 
world. 

It takes a lawyer to try a lawsuit. 

* It takes a businessman to run a corpora- 
on. 

But it takes a man with a wide variety of 
experience to be a great public servant. 

A FORCE FOR UNITY 

Bob Anderson is one of the few men in 
Public life today who can unite just about 
everybody. He can bring them together re- 
Bardless of party, creed, or background. He 
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ean bring them together to work for the 
country. 

Just a few years ago, we were shocked by 
the spectacle of the Navy investigating the 
Air Force and the Air Force fighting back. 
It was a bitter struggle, the kind that did 
not do our country any good. 

It was due solely to the absence of men 
like Bob Anderson—men who understand 
human values and who can approach the 
problems of others with sympathy. 

I am mighty proud that he is getting the 
Texas award in Dallas. But I think it should 
go one step further. I think he is entitled to 
the American award for service to his coun- 
try. 

Bob Anderson personifies the kind of unity 
that America needs. I am very glad that he 
is in a key spot in our Defense Department. 


JUDGMENT AND BALANCE 


These are times that call for judgment and 
balance. 

The “cold war”—which has actually been 
pretty hot—has entered a new stage. It is 
the military penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We cannot call it an invasion—it is too 
small for that. At best, it represents a small 
beachhead, 

A TRIAL AT ARMS 


But whatever we want to call it, the im- 
plications are clear. There are Communist 
weapons in the Western Hemisphere. Sooner 
or later, there will be a trial at arms. 

It may be only a clash between guerrillas 
in the jungles of Central America. It may be 
a border sniping between 2—or 3—small 
countries. 

Nevertheless, the mere presence of those 
arms is a matter of grave concern. We can- 
not afford to have armed and organized Com- 
munists virtually in our own back yard, 


PART OF A PATTERN 


I cannot avoid the feeling that this is no 
isolated incident. It is hardly a coincidence 
that Communist arms should arrive in 
Guatemala shortly after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu and right in the middle of the 
Geneva conference. 

This is a piece of a pattern—a pattern de- 
signed to keep us off balance in the months 
ahead. We can expect to see more pieces as 
the Communists unravel the web they have 
spun. 

THE ONE-TWO PUNCH 

Indochina and Guatemala represent a one- 
two punch. Neither are lethal. But they 
could be followed by a sharp series of blows 
that would be staggering. 

There are other soft spots In the world. 

The middle east is out of the headlines for 
the moment. But no one can claim that the 
Communist forces in that area have been 
vanquished. 

South America is relatively quiet. But it is 
no secret that Communist forces are actively 
at work in a few countries. 

Africa is not front page right now. But 
there are many who believe that Soviet agents 
have made some deep penetrations, 

PICK AND CHOOSE 

Obviously we cannot police the whole 
world. Our soldiers cannot act as fire 
brigades rushing to stamp out flames spurt- 
ing up at isolated corners of the globe. 

It would be a fruitless task that would 
exhaust both our strength and our blood. 

We have got to pick and choose. We must 
select the ground upon which we will stand, 
and know clearly who will stand with us. 
We must find “soft spots” in the Communist 
system where we can go on the offensive 
without going to war. 

These are not easy decisions. 

We do not want to abandon any un- 
willing people to Communist tyranny—nor 
should we. 
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We do not want to break up any rela- 
tions with countries that are our friends 
and allies—nor should we. 

Nevertheless, we have to take a long, cool 
look at the realities of the present world. 


FIND THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Our foreign policy is a complicated net- 
work of alliances, pacts, and understand- 
ings that have been put together in the past 
few years. Some parts of that network have 
worked well, very well. Some parts have 
been severely strained. Some may have 
failed altogether. 

We have got to examine that network 
and determine the strengths and the weak- 
nesses. Perhaps some parts should be 
propped up. Perhaps others should be 
abandoned altogether. 

It is not a job for a day or for a week. 
It is a hard, plugging task that will take 
time—even though we cannot afford too 
much time. 


BIPARTISAN REVIEW; NONPARTISAN SPIRIT 


But it must be done. And the first step 
in doing it must be the promotion of na- 
tional unity. 

What we really need is a bipartisan review 
in a nonpartisan spirit. 

I am not going into any discussion of 
whether bipartisanship has—or has not— 
existed in the past. It is fruitless to engage 
in such arguments when we have much more 
serious problems before us. Let the record 
speak for itself. 

LET US REASON TOGETHER 

Neither am I going to try any complicated 
definition of bipartisanship. 

Let us simply as Americans, recall the 
Biblical injunction from Isaiah—Come now 
and let us reason together. 

It may be that we will find disagreements 
that cannot be reconciled. If so, they must 
be stated with force, candor, and vigor—but 
not with venom, malice, or sly innuendo. 


PEACE AND FREEDO?‘ 


Personally, I believe that we would find 
many more agreements than disputes. How- 
ever we may feel about the burning issues 
of the day, practically every American holds 
one objective in common. 

It is peace and freedom for our country. 

I have found that when disputes cannot 
be reconciled, it is usually because men hold 
to different objectives. But when objectives 
are the same, mature people can usually find 
a way to get together. 

Peace and freedom for our country is not 
an abstract objective. 

It means an opportunity to plan for the 
future. 

It means security for our children. 

It means liberty in thought and in deed 
for our posterity. 

I think most Americans want these things. 
I also think they want them for their fellow 
Americans. 

Only a selfish, shortsighted minority be- 
lieves that a small part of America can be 
free—and the rest slave. 


HONEST DISAGREEMENTS 


Some men are for the Taft-Hartley Act; 
some are against it. Some men are for 
social security; some are against it. Some 
men are for reciprocal trade; some are 
against it. 

But these are honest disagreements based 
upon different objectives. When they can- 
not be reconciled, we have no alternative 
but to vote the majority—and grant the 
minority the opportunity to try to change 
the views of the other side. 


A FRONT OF NATIONAL UNITY 


As @ realist, I recognize the fact that dis- 
agreement is possible even where objectives 
are identical. We can always argue methods 
and sometimes we are so firmly committed 
to them that we cannot be shaken. 


-- 
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But even in cases such as these, it is usu- 
ally possible to narrow the area of disagree- 
ment. It is usually possible to broaden the 
front of national unity. 

There will be partisanship in this coun- 
try so long as it is free. It is a necessary 
and healthy part of the democratic process. 

But partisanship solely for the sake of 
partisan advantage should stop short where 
the Nation’s security is at stake. To use a 
well-worn but expressive phrase, it should 
halt at the water's edge. 

NO ALTERNATIVE 


In a very real sense, there is no alternative. 
We cannot permit our Nation to be ripped 
apart in the face of the greatest threat to 
freedom in all its history. 

Where there are disagreements, they must 
be stated. I have done so in the past, and 
I intend to do so in the future. But where 
there is agreement, the whole Nation should 
participate in making the policies that will 
secure our liberty. 

A STANDARD OF REASON 


I would like to go back for a moment to 
what is really the theme of my address— 
Come now and let us reason together. 

Those are the words that will save our 
country. 

We are here today to honor a great Ameri- 
can who has practiced that philosophy all 
his life. He has raised a standard of reason 
and sympathy and understanding around 
which we all can rally. 

I think all of us deep in our hearts would 
like to pay Bob Anderson an even higher 
tribute today. 

We can do it—all Americans can do it—by 
uniting in mutual confidence and trust and 
an unshakable determination that the lamp 
of freedom shall burn bright upon this earth. 





ReMARKS OF HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


I would like to speak briefly on a few of 
the things which we Americans who cham- 
pion the cause of freedom within the frame- 
work of democracy are wont to turn with 
mounting interest and attention in these 
days of long and continued uncertainty. 

The first of these concerns the nature of 
the democratic process. The essence of de- 
mocracy is that it is government by the 
many instead of by the few or by the one. It 
rests on the sweeping assumption that the 
people themselves are wise enough to un- 
derstand the issues and conflicts of interest 
which are bound to be presented to any 
human community, and good enough to 
make the concessions and compromises re- 
quired for their resolution. 

Thus, in any community where men are 
free to speak, to think, to act, to write, and 
otherwise participate in the making of pub- 
lic policy there is a tremendous amount of 
pulling and hauling which may lend the 
color of discord and lack of solidarity to its 
proceedings. This may or may not in fact 
be true. We who believe in the democratic 
proposition, in the ultimate worth and good- 
ness of the individual, know that the func- 
tion of public debate, in which differences are 
aired, views are challenged, and truth is re- 
lentlessly sought is crucial to the democratic 
process. But we also know that when blind 
emotionalism rules, when men rather than 
ideas become the issue, when self-interest 
is substituted for national interest in a 
widening circle of hysteria, hatred, and mis- 
trust, then discord and insolidarity may in- 
deed become the product of the process. No 
natural law vouchsafes to us the continua- 
tion of our democratic system. It will thrive 
in the measure, and only in the measure, 
that we show ourselves to be decent enough, 
wise enough, and responsible enough to de- 
serve the political luxury of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 
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The second point I would make is-that we 
are living in a world of vast physical power. 
Never before has the intelligence of man 
placed so much material power at his dis- 
posal; never before were his potentialities 
for good or evil so expansive; and never be- 
fore loomed so imminent his choice between 
the two. It is entirely probable that those 
of us whose life span is included in this in- 
stant of cosmic time may see this choice 
made—may, indeed, each in his own way, 
share in the making of it. Because of the 
imminence of this decision ad our responsi- 
bility in it, it is of supreme importance that 
the positions we take and the principles we 
announce come from a platform of calm as- 
surance and determination. There is a very 
present need for us to be firm but dispassion- 
ate; resolute but understanding; always will- 
ing to negotiate but never to appease. 

In a world of uncertainty, it behooves us 
to conduct our affairs with patience and 
good faith, seeking peaceful solutions to our 
problems wherever possible, but ever mind- 
ful of the fact that for a people who are and 
wish to remain free, war is not the supreme 
evil of human experience, nor is peace at 
any price the supreme objective of human 
endeavor. 

Finally, we should know that the require- 
ments of our times extend to the uttermost 
reaches of our national life. Our position 
both with respect to our own affairs and 
the affairs of the world in which we live 
must represent a balance of our very best 
capabilities in every field. It is not enough 
that we alone have strength amid weakness; 
it is not enough that we effectively solve 
our production problems while those of 
distribution may beg for attention. We 
must see clearly that we are part and parcel 
of the free world, that our fortunes are 
bound up in it, and that the frontier of 
freedom is common to us all. We must see 
our own responsibilities for leading the free 
world community, in patience and under- 
standing, toward the ultimate goal of free- 
dom for all men, everywhere. Whether that 
goal is achieved in 1 generation or in 20 
should not concern us here. The important 
thing is not so much where we are, but 
the direction in which we are moving; and 
if our best efforts produce a world in which 
the dignity of the individual is somewhat 
more secure, in which the values of liberty 
and justice and respect for truth are more 
firmly rooted in the social consciousness of 
men, we shall not have failed in our steward- 
ship to those who follow us in the great 
pageant of human history. 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 
1954, an address entitled “The Atomic 
Revolution” was made before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York by John J. Hop- 
kins, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, and chairman and president 
of the General Dynamics Corp. 

Mr. Hopkins is well qualified to speak 
on the place of atomic energy in our lives 
today and in the future, and is a proper 
spokesman for the National Security In- 
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dustrial Association, a unique organiza. 
tion serving as a link between American 
industry and the Defense Department 
which seeks to provide for the Defense 
Establishment an access to America’s 
pool of industrial knowhow. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this speech 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 

(By John Jay Hopkins) 

I am deeply appreciative of the honor 1] 
enjoy in addressing so intellectually inquisi- 
tive a group—and particularly in company 
with the distinguished Attorney Genera) of 
the United States. 

I should like to say at once that I have 
looked forward eagerly to this occasion. Not, 
of course, with any visions of being amusing 
or profoundly enlightening but rather with 
the hope of communicating to you some- 
thing of my own constantly accelerating en. 
thusiasm for this new and wonderful ang 
revolutionary era which each of us must view 
as his responsibility and also, perhaps, his 
good fortune. 

My associates and I are vitally interesteq 
in the exploration of three worlds: the space 
world—the world of the earth’s atmosphere 
and beyond; the world of the earth’s oceans, 
their surfaces and their depths; and the 
atomic world—the world of forces invisible. 
immense, and basic to the life and growth 
and continuity of all things. 

In presuming to discuss these matters that 
have been thought privy to mathematicians 
and poets I do not, of course, appear before 
you as a scientist or as a philosopher. My 
approach is purely pragmatic. My group is 
concerned with designing and producing 
supersonic fighting planes; intercontinente 
bombers; large transport planes, for both 
sea and land; guided missiles; and even ver- 
tically rising aircraft. We are occupied with 
design studies for atomic aircraft; with the 
world’s first important use of-atomic power— 
in the submarines Nautilus and Sea Wol/; 
and in constantly reconnoitering the indus- 
trial frontiers of atomics and electronics. 


BUILDING WITH DREAMS 


It is natural, therefore, for me to hold con- 
stantly in mind the parallels between the 
present infancy of atomic energy and the 
early days of other great inventions and 
discoveries—particularly aircraft. 

In the time of the Wright brothers, just 
half a century“ago, men who talked of avia- 
tion and an aviation industry were shrugged 
off and ridiculed as dreamers. 

Yet, I venture to say, that even the wild- 
est dreams of 1904 fall fantastically short of 
the realities of aviation in 1954, I know— 
because my associates are now busy engi- 
neering and manufacturing many of these 
very dreams. Dreams on which military and 
industrial leaders are willing to spend mil- 
lions, in order that they may come speedily 
to fruition. 

There are other organizations, too, suc- 
cessfully creating dreams. Some of you, I 
see, are chief executives of them. 

We may take comfort in knowing that 
Jules Verne, the imaginative author of 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea was 
regarded by scientists and engineers and 
other practical men of his day as an extreme 
visionary. Yet today his fictions and fan- 
tasies of submarines, supersonic aircraft, and 
rockets reaching for the moon have become 
facts. 

In the light of the past 50 years of 
astounding progress in aeronautics, in elec- 
tronics, and in atomics we can hardly be 
derided as spinners of dreams if we predict 
even much more revolutionary develop- 
ments during the next 50 years. 


THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


The atomic revolution—now transform- 
ing our scientific, economic, and political 
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concepts—began as a wartime achievement 
triggered by @ desperate wartime emergency. 
Yet the terrible first employment of atomic 
energy a8 the light—brighter than the sun— 
which destroyed Hiroshima—should not 
plind us to the great and enduring good for 
all mankind already rippling outward from 
this epic event. 

We have learned and are learning—as we 
have had to do with fire—that the uncon- 
trolled release of atomic energy can be the 
world’s greatest evil. Atomic energy con- 
trolled can become the world’s greatest ma- 
terial blessing—a major achievement of the 
spirit of man in the conquest of his mate- 
rial world. This is the dual destiny of the 
atom. 

Yet it must be borne in mind during this 
current wave of mild hysteria—and during 
the future recurring atmospheres of appre- 
hension which are bound to encompass us— 
that the atomic fission missile has no mo- 
tive, that the thermonuclear device has no 
brain, and that the theoretical bomb of co- 
balt will be inert until activated by man. 

The atom bomb does not decide its enemy, 
choose its target, detonate itself. It does 
what it is directed to do. The thermo- 
nuclear device is not in itself a villain— 
a hell bomb. Bombs are built with human 
hands. Human passions, not machines, sup- 
ply the villainy and the hell. 

True for today are the words of the great 
and wise George Meredith: 


“In tragic life, God wot 
No villain need be— 
Passions spin the plot.” 


What we need to fear, and seek to con- 
trol, is not the H-bomb but the thought 
that broods behind the bomb—and the hate, 
or greed, or fear that trembles on its trig- 
ger. 

The atom has its greatest potential not in 
a world of war and hate and evil, but in a 
world of peace, and of good will. Not as 
a destroyer of cities and nations but as a 
builder and savior. Indeed, atomic fission 
and fusion have given us the knowledge 
which now forces us to an historic choice 
between good and evil. 

Hopefully, I believe that the world’s choice 
will be made for atomic creation rather than 
atomic destruction. While atomic clouds 
and rains of radioactive ashes and atoms 
for war monopolize the news—the peaceful 
atomic revolution is being speeded, too, 
though little publicized. 


Because creation is infinitely more difficult 
than destruction, the curbing of atomic 
energy to peacetime use has become the 
great technological and moral challenge of 
our day. For in order to deserve the crea- 
tive boons of atomic energy rather than the 
consequences of its destructive power, we 
have no alternative but to work vigorously 
and unremittingly, and instantly, toward the 
constructive benefits it so clearly offers. 


AGAINST THE STATUS QUO 


It seems fair to compare the revolutionary 
impact of atomic energy on our world econ- 
omy with the discovery of fire, steam, and 
electricity, and the power sources of coal, 
oil, wood, and falling water. ‘But the nature 
of the atomic revolution is infinitely more 
varied in scope than any mere power revolu- 
tion. I foresee that the atomic revolution 
will transform not only power, travel, trans- 
port, and communication, with new portable 
power packs, but will revolutionize also our 
economics, our social customs, our medicine, 
our finances, our politics, our agriculture, our 
biology. 

The atom is revolt incarnate against the 
Status quo, 

To a physicist, atomic energy is a prime 
tool for studying the structure of the phys- 
ical world, and the interrelation of force and 
matter. To the researcher in biophysics, or 
chemistry, or medicine, or metallurgy— 
atomic energy provides priceless precision 
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tools to identify and trace chemical reactions 
within the constituents of living and inor- 
ganic matter. To the military man, atomic 
energy has given instruments of unimagina- 
ble power. To the industrialist it offers a 
new type of fuel—one with its own peculiar 
problems, but also one offering competition 
eventually for existing fuels, and with re- 
serves of energy far surpassing any of those 
now being employed. 


ATOMS AT WORK 


Already more than 1,000 firms in the 
United States and Canada, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, are employing the 
atom in everyday routine operations. This 
widespread industrial usage, it seems to me, 
more than anything else, should serve to re- 
move from atomic energy any romantic veil 
of mystery or of fear. 

For example, some 300 companies in North 
America alone are now using atomic energy 
in radiation instruments that inspect metal 
parts of the products they make. A further 
250 firms are using atomic thickness gages 
to measure and controi the coating on such 
things as paper and galvanized iron. In a 
6-year period this industry has grown from 
a sales volume of $2 million to a sales volume 
of over $20 million. 

Today's typical radiography installation 
may cost a factory about $750. Its prede- 
cessor, an industrial X-ray machine, might 
cost $10,000 or more. The atom thus pro- 
vides cheap reliable inspection of parts, 
which means faster, lower-cost production. 
The result is that more and more industrial 
firms are adopting these atomic tools. 

Atomic tracers provide another growing 
source of atomic aids for industry. For in- 
stance, a speck of radioactive material is 
dropped into a pipeline when a shipment of 
gasoline is pumped into the line, followed 
by a shipment of fuel oil. With a Geiger 
counter, a workman at the other end of the 
line can then tell when to stop pumping the 
pipeline’s flow into the gasoline storage tank 
and switch it over to the fuel-oil tank. For- 
merly he had to take samples from the pipe- 
line in order to know when one product was 
being replaced by the other. Considerable 
intermixing and delay, where the second 
shipment joined the first, were, of course, 
inevitable. 

Another important application of atomic 
energy is in the field of preventive main- 
tenance. At least 15 large oil and chemical 
concerns are already engaged in this activity. 
For example, a radioactive pellet can be sus- 
pended from a string of wire and carried 
from place to place like a weight on the end 
of a fishing pole, to be dropped into inaccessi- 
ble places. A maintenance man can drop 
such a pellet down a pipe into a valve, put 
a film on the outside of the valve, and X-ray 
the critical part with a minimum of difficulty. 

Thus, atomic radiation is upsetting the 
status quo with faster, cheaper, more reliable 
ways of investigating the wear in pistons; 
of measuring the thickness of films of rub- 
ber, paper, and metals; in the radiography 
of castings; in the detection of impurities in 
dyes, paints, crystals, and chemicals. Agri- 
cultural research is making studies of great 
importance on plant growth and soil proc- 
esses through the use of radioactive stimu- 
lants and tracers. 

Through the use of radioactive phosphorus, 
which checks the overproduction of red 
blood cells in the bone marrow, the lives of 
sufferers from leukemia have been prolonged. 
One of our most famous ethical laboratories 
is offering radioactive iodine in capsule form 
for the treatment of thyroid disorders with- 
out the need of hospitalization or elaborate 
controls. 

And while the largest single employer of 
isotopic materials is industry, the second 
largest application is in the field of medi- 
cine. Some perspective on our progress in 
the last few years may be gained from the 
figures on shipment of radioactive isotopes. 
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In 1946 there were a total of 246 shipments, 
in 1953 there were 10,676. Other nations, 
particularly Canada, are also large producers. 
So great is the expansion of uses of radio- 
activity in the field of medicine it is esti- 
mated that already the lives of more people 
have been saved by the atom than were lost 
in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki explosions, 


THE COMPETITIVE ATOM 


Now what can we say of atomic power? 

Spurred by the constantly rising cost of 
coal as mines become deeper and veins thin- 
ner the British are moving swiftly to place 
greater and greater emphasis on power from 
atomic energy. The point at which atomic 
energy becomes competitive with conven- 
tional fuels will be reached far earlier in 
Britain, and elsewhere, than in the United 
States. Indeed, British scientists and engi- 
neers now conclude that within 15 to 20 
years nuclear energy should be able to make 
a substantial contribution to the electricity 
supply of Britain at a cost comparable with 
the cost of coal-generated electricity. In 
that time it may be possible to set up a 
reactor system which would generate enough 
electricity to save 20 million tons of coal a 
year—the amount by which estimated pro- 
duction will fall short of estimated require- 
ments in the next two decades. Not only 
would there be a considerable saving in cost 
but the partial introduction of nuclear power 
may also make possible a shift of manpower 
from marginal coal mines to more productive 
activities. The British, we may well note, 
are already heating buildings experimentally 
with atomic energy. 

The atom offers great hope for the conti- 
nent of Europe which clearly faces a power 
shortage in the foreseeable future. World 
scientists find the need for energy far out- 
stripping man’s ability to produce it from 
hitherto conventional sources. One expert 
estimates that in the next 100 years the 
world will burn up 37 times as much energy 
as has been produced in the last 2,000 years. 
These are the compelling reasons why today 
@ 12-nation European pool is building the 
world’s largest atom smasher near Geneva, 
Switzerland, pooling atomic research for 
peacetime purposes. 

Here, as you know, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is proceeding with the development 
of the first nuclear powerplant to produce 
electrical energy on a commercial scale. The 
engineering and cost experience in this 60,- 
000-kilowatt project and industry's direct 
participation in its construction and manage- 
ment phases will show the way for future in- 
dependent enterprise. In fact, many private 
concerns have already indicated readiness to 
build, on a fixed-price basis, smaller-size 
reactors for military powerplants. 


Obviously it was the realization of these 
great portents of the atom which led the 
President to make his dramatic proposal to 
the United Nations last December. The bold- 
ness and constructive imagination of that 
proposal were quite in keeping with the 
American tradition of readiness to move 
ahead when our instincts tell us human wel- 
fare and conditions of life may be improved. 
It is obvious that implementing such a pro- 
posal involves many delicate and difficult 
problems, particularly in a world fraught 
with concerns of international security. We 
have, however, the assurance of Chairman 
Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
that no fear for security need dissuade us 
from the basic purpose which lay behind the 
President's proposal. Rather, if we consider 
with care some of the potent technological 
factors I have reviewed for you, you may 
share with me the conviction that interna- 
tional exploitation of atomic energy is abso- 
lutely inevitable. 


A BRIGHTER LAMP 


Atomic energy, then, as a revolutionary 
source for power scores first on the basis of 
simple economics, Today experts are hesi- 
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tant to say that nuclear-powered plants will 
goon produce power below the cost of our 
most efficient conventionally fueled plants. 
There are few, however, who will fail to esti- 
mate even now that a nuclear-powered plant 
can be built to produce power at a cost some- 
where in the upper one-third of present 
United States power costs. These estimates, 
bear in mind, are being made before the 
first, full-scale powerplant has even been 
built. How can anyone doubt that American 
ingenuity will bring nuclear energy into 
sharp competition with existing sources, 
when it is already starting out at only twice 
the current figures? 

On a second score, too, the atom must 
achieve a revolution in our energy sources. 
This is simply because the potential reserves 
of energy from fissionable materials are now 
estimated to be over 20 times that available 
from existing mineral fuels—coal, oil, and 
gas. We must bear in mind, first, that the 
rate of energy used is growing more rapidly, 
even, than our population rate. We are 
therefore forced to anticipate those demands 
which cannot be met by our capital resources 
in existing fuels. Furthermore, the varied 
use of coal, oil, and gas, which could not be 
met by fissionable materials, caution us to 
conserve them. We cannot ignore the in- 
creasing demands of liquid fuel for mobile 
power, plus coal derivatives and petro-chem- 
icals. Thus, I think, fissionable materials 
are arriving just in time to substitute a 
brighter lamp for the candles we now burn 
at both ends. 

Thirdly, there is the portability factor of 
the atom, or the great concentration of 
energy contained in fissionable fuels. Given 
time, in our world economy, low-cost energy 
will attract capital and seek out its own 
practical area of development. We can also 
count on atomic energy doing that in the 
future—extending the present range of pow- 
er from coal, oil, and water, with their limits 
of economical transmission. None of these 
present fuels, however, has the capacity to 
vault mountain barriers, jungles, and desert 
wastelands with the unimpaired energy of 
the atom. 


Let me describe these potentials in another 
set of terms. The tremendous growth in per 
capita use of energy in this country of ours 
is not merely due to the genius of our engi- 
neers in lowering the cost of energy. It goes 
basically to the great increase in the effective 
recovery of energy, in its portable form, from 
the days before the industrial revolution to 
the present atomic revolution. The pound 
of coal we use today may produce about 1 
kilowatt hour of energy. This is roughly 
2,000 times the energy equivalents of a pound 
of muscle power, our prime energy source 
back in the days of our colonial beginnings. 
Hence in the whole lifetime of our Nation 
the portability or concentration of our usable 
energy has increased by this factor of 2,000. 

In comparison with this, what does the 
atom offer? A pound of the pure, fissionable 
material, uranium 235, we are told, has the 
energy value of say, 24, million pounds of 
coal. Even if we were to realize only 1 per- 
cent of that energy value, the portability of 
our energy would be increased by a factor 
of 25,000. Compare that factor of 25,000, 
and its implications on the range of energy 
exploitation that lies in the next generation, 
with the growth that has taken place from a 
two-thousandfold concentration of energy 
spread over a period of 200 years, 


OUR ATOMIC FUTURE 


Progress in the field of atomic propulsion, 
of course, offers fantastic prospects in the 
years ahead. The world’s first atomic-pow- 
ered submarines, the revolutionary Nautilus 
and Sea Wolj will be able to cruise sub- 
merged at speeds in excess of 20 knots. A 
few pounds of uranium will give them ample 
fuel to travel thousands of miles underwater 
at top speed. They will require no breathing 
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tubes to the surface. Thus, neither fuel nor 
oxygen need limit their stay underwater. 

Basically, it is not much of a step from 
atomic-powered submarines to atomic-pow- 
ered combat and passenger ships and to 
nuclear propelled airplanes and trains. 
These present different problems, but in the 
light of gains already made they do not look 
too far off—but rather well within our 
compass. I venture to say that we will have 
them—and in the not far distant future. 
Indeed, I have no hesitancy about picturing 
for you a world of the near futu.e in which 
atomic energy heats and powers our fat- 
tories, lights our cities, cooks our food, cures 
our ills, and propels our ships, planes, and 
trains. 

And I have hopes that the use of atomic 
energy in one of its protean forms will yet 
solve two of civilization’s most difficult prob- 
lems—the economical distillation of sea wa- 
ter for industrial and agricultural use, and 
the instantaneous disposal of human and 
industrial wastes. 

After the tremendous stimulus our scien- 
tists have given us, the next stage ahead 
is to resolve our engineering choices. This 
will be done through the efforts of chem- 
ists, metallurgists, thermodynamacists, me- 
chanical engineers—plus some imaginative 
financiers—and, I hope soon, some equally 
imaginative and persuasive salesmen. 


WANTED: A PHILOSOPHY 


The atomic age provides us not only with 
an open sesame to the treasure house of 
the world’s natural wealth—with classic 
irony, it has presented us also with the key 
to a Pandora’s box of the world’s ills and 
evils. We already have in being a rapidly 
growing atomic technology. We are begin- 
ning, though somewhat faintly, to foresee 
the economy of this new era. But we lack 
a vigorous exposition of the philosophy of 
the atomic age. We require what a great 
and distinguished churchman has Called a 
Pax Technica—a peace governed by a de- 
voutly ethical responsibility for retaining 
control over this advance of science which 
could destroy the world. 

Confronted with the dissolution of tradi- 
tional physical forms, the pulverization of 
matter, and the need to understand our 
new world not as a world of things and 
events, but as a universe of infinite and 
fluid relations, the danger is that we may 
lose entirely any sure sense of being in touch 
with reality. We may, indeed, under a panic 
urgency to do something—do anything, and 
so precipitate disaster. I think James Joyce 
has well characterized our situation with 
his sardonic comment: 

“History is a nightmare from which I am 
trying to awake.” 

And so it is—under the hideous threat 
of a hydrogen bomb in the hands of trigger- 
happy and frightened men. Yet one does 
not awaken from a nightmare by continuing 
to believe in its reality and thus succumb- 
ing to it—you awake from a nightmare and 
its influence by knowing it to be unreal and 
by overcoming it. Let us not, therefore, 
be discouraged by the complexities of the 
current but only apparent transmutation of 
our physical world, but rather let us be en- 
couraged by the boundless opportunities, the 
limitless possibilities, the marvelously ex- 
panding horizons of this new and still un- 
folding revolutionary atomic age. t 

AND COURAGE verre 

In this upset of the status quo, this atomi 
demolition not only of the world that was 
but of the world that is, the need for new 
political leadership, for new management 
vision, for a new responsibility in retaining 
control over the advance of nuclear science 
is as important as, and in direct proportion 
to, our atomic performance capabilities. 

For we have a sober necessity to deter 
and to defend against atomic destruction. 
We have @ moral compulsion to answer the 
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crying need of all peoples for the peace and 
fulfilment of atomic creation. We have a 
desperate need not to underestimate the 
power and persuasiveness and persistence of 
evil. 


With all our craft and courage, with all 
our physical and spiritual resources, we have 
need to defend those things which, born of 
another revolution, are, above all others, 
worth defending: Our freedom of worship, 
our freedom of speech, our rights of assem. 
bly, of enterprise, of trial by jury, of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, of goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people, ang 
for the people. 


Atomic energy taunts us with ideas of new 
world horizons. The challenge and the op- 
portunity for world leadership are clear— 
but do we have the wisdom and the initiative 
and the daring to rise to meet them? And 
if we do not, we must then ponder the ques. 
tion—who might? 

I can think now of no closing comment 
quite so apt as William Laurence’s story of 
an entry in the Journal of the Goncourt 
Brothers of April 1869, just 85 years ago, 
The entry describes a conversation between 
leading scientists of the day, in which they 
predicted that in a hundred years “man 
would know of what the atom is constitutea” 
and “would be able to create life (syntheti- 
cally) in competition with God.” 

“We have the feeling,” the Goncourt Jour- 
nal states, “that when this time comes to 
science, God with His white beard will come 
down to earth swinging a bunch of keys, and 
will say to humanity, the way they say at 5 
o’clock at the saloon: 


“Closing time, gentlemen.” 


~ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 -pages (U. &. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Memorial Day Address of Gen. G. B. 
Erskine, U. S. M. C., Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of central Pennsylvania were 
highly honored on May 30, 1954, to have 
in their midst one of America’s outstand- 
ing military leaders in the person of Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, U. 8. M. C., retired. 

General Erskine delivered the follow- 
ing Memorial Day address at the annual 
Blair County Memorial Day services, held 
May 30 in the natural amphitheater in 
the Alto Reste Memorial Park, midway 
between Hollidaysburg and Altoona, Pa. 

The services were sponsored, by the 
Fort Fetter Post, No. 516, Department of 
Pennsylvania, the American Legion, Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pa. 

General Erskine’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, the Fort Fetter Post of the 
American Legion and the veterans of Blair 
County have bestowed a great honor upon 
me by inviting me to speak on this solemn 
occasion. Being a life member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, I am familiar with its tradition 
of service and its many activities and con- 
tributions in support of a strong America. 

It is also a great privilege to be included 
on the same pi and share the plat- 
form with so distinguished a son of the great 
State of Pennsylvania as Congressman JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT. 

Even more, however, it is a distinct honor 
to be invited here because this area in Penn- 
sylvania has an unbroken history of defend- 
ing America dating from 1775 down to the 
present. From the days of the first Penn- 
sylvania Rifle Battalion in 1775 down to the 
days of the gallant men who fought along 
the Yalu River in Korea, this part of Penn- 
sylvania has always been represented in the 
struggle to uphold the freedom and liberty 
that characterize our democracy. 

Ladies and gentlemen: it was also with a 
deep sense of humility that I accepted the 
invitation to offer here today a few words of 
tribute to the fallen men of Blair County. 
It is the humility of one who realizes how 
much the living owe the dead. It is the 
humility of one who knows mere words can 
add nothing to the everlasting respect these 
men have achieved through their own deeds. 

In 1775 the men of Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted to the birth of something we call free- 
dom, and today they continue to fight to 
preserve that freedom. We are assembled 
here to honor those who understood freedom 
and have defended it with their lives, at 
home and around the world during the past 
175 years. We honor the gallant citizen 
soldiers of Pennsylvania who died at Brandy- 
wine, Gettysburg, in the Argonne, on the 
Rhine, at the Pusan perimeter, on the high 
seas, and in the battles in the air. 

There have been long periods in American 
history when our people could gather on 
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Memorial Day to honor men of past wars and 
enjoy the peace that these men defended. 
Peace seemed secure then, and freedom, the 
cornerstone of our democracy, seemed im- 
mune from threat. In other years we have 
sometimes taken our freedom for granted 
without too much thought of what it has 
cost in human life, not only to secure it but 
also to protect it. 

Today we can permit ourselves no such 
luxury. The freedom men died for is threat- 
ened again; the peace for which the whole 
world has hoped seems more remote than 
ever. We have come into an age of peril, a 
time of tension. 

The peril and tension will hang over us 
for a long time. If we are to keep our free- 
dom secure, we will have to do more than 
meet once a year to honor those who have 
defended it in the past. Every day we must 
think the thoughts that are in our minds 
today. Every day.of our lives is made richer 
and better because we are a free people, and 
every day we must willingly make the sacri- 
fices necessary to protect our way of life. 

To preserve our freedom we must under- 
stand and appreciate what it really is. Clear- 
ly it is a state of the mind, the soul, the 
conscience. Let me suggest to you some of 
= Ways our freedom affects our everyday 

ves. 

Freedom is the right to live our life just 
as we choose, so long as we do not encroach 
on the rights of others. We may worship 
God as and where we choose. We may freely 
choose a profession, a business, a hobby, and 
a@ recreation. We may freely choose our 
colleagues, our customers, our clients, and 
our companions. We may freely select our 
leaders and hold them responsible for carry- 
ing out our mandates. We have rights but 
with them we have responsibilities; and it 
is only by measuring up to our responsi- 
bilities that we truly earn and hold our 
rights. 

To anchor these ideas, our forebears wrote 
a Constitution that fairly bristles with our 
rights. Our steady adherence to the philos- 
ophy of this Constitution, coupled with our 
creative development of our great natural 
resources has built in these United States 
the greatest power and the greatest well- 
being in the history of mankind. We have 
built a wonderful country; a country worth 
living for and worth dying for. 

We have built a country rich both in 
spirit and in treasure. We provide educa- 
tion for all. We are turning out more young 
men with mechanical and technical train- 
ing than any other nation in the world. 
Our productive capacity surpasses that of 
the rest of the world. Our scientific men 
lead in their various fields. 

Despite 3 wars in 1 generation, we have 
attained and are now enjoying the highest 
standard of living ever known. 

We stand, girded with our greatest peace- 
time strength for the protection of the good 
things in our lives, but we have no designs 
on a single inch of any other nation’s ter- 
ritory. Our only aspiration for any other 
nation is that it, too, enjoy the full meas- 
ure of freedom and the spiritual and mate- 
rial benefits which flow from it. 

We are strong and we can be confident. 
This is a time for confidence and not for 
fear. Why, then, is there tension; why is 
there a threat to freedom and to peace? 

The tension and the threat are not of our 
making. After VJ-Day we turned all our 
energies to building peace in a shattered 


and weary world. But our enemy had no 
interest in peace. The enemy sought to 
stampede the frightened, hungry, dazed peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia into his expanding 
empire—an empire built on hopelessness 
and despair. 

Our enemy is clearly defined. 

The enemy is militant communism. 

In communism we are faced by an implac- 
able and ruthless foe. Its leaders seized 
power through conspiracy and hold it 
through terror. They look upon our free- 
dom as a symptom of weakness. They have 
reduced the unhappy people of their coun- 
tries into a faceless, sodden mass. To these 
ruthless leaders, government is not an in- 
strument for insuring life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for its subjects. 

Their system strips the individual of hu- 
man dignity; it makes him a slave of the 
state who exists solely for its welfare, not 
his own. 

Lenin, one of the early high priests of 
communism, predicted that our system, 
based on the dignity of the individual, and 
his system based on the theory that the in- 
dividual is an instrument of the state, could 
not live together peacefully. He forecast a 
series of violent collisions between the two. 

This theory has put the leaders of com- 
munism in continuous, unrelenting hostility 
toward non-Communist countries. Real co- 
operation is out of the question. They create 
the illusion of cooperation only when it 
seems, for a time, the best means to reach 
their final goal—the destruction of the non- 
Communist world. 

However, Lenin’s followers have learned 
that the will to freedom does not die in 
the face of struggie and adversity. 

In the spring of 1948 the Communists 
suddenly blockaded the roads to West Ber- 
lin, shutting off supplies to the people of 
Berlin and to the free nations’ garrisons 
there. Perhaps the Soviets expected us to 
meekly abandon the outpost and with it 
the 2 million gallant Berliners who clung 
to their city—battered and ruined but still 
free in the midst of the Red Zone. 

On June 26, 1948, the allied nations start- 
ed the airlift to supply West Berlin. When 
it was over September 30, 1949, we were a 
quarter of a billion dollars out of pocket. 
Our Air Force had flown 82 million statute 
miles delivering, along with the British, 
almost 214 ‘million tons of supplies to West 
Berlin. The Soviets drained some dollars 
from our Treasury, they tightened tension 
throughout the world; but they had to yield 
in the face of the free world’s determination 
and resourcefulness. 

On June 25, 1950, the Soviets launched a 
limited war by sending their North Korean 
satellite across the 38th parallel. They were 
convinced that the free world wouldn't 
strike back. This attack cost us 142,000 cas- 
ualties and several billion dollars a year. 
And global tension grew even more taut. 

These were individual overt actions. But 
all the while the Communists have used 
deceit, subversion, and terrorism. Some ex- 
amples have recently come to light through 
the defection of Soviet agents frightened 
for their lives or fed up with their dirty 
work. 

Last February a Russian secret police cap- 
tain (Nikolai Khokhlov) came to Frankfurt 
for the purpose of assassinating a member 
of a Russian expatriate anti-Soviet organi- 
zation (Georgi 8. Okolovich of NTS). But 
the captain sidestepped his mission. He 
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surrendered to American intelligence. He 
had a clever little weapon manufactured to 
MVD specifications. It was a cigarette case 
that fired a dum dum bullet smeared with 
potassium cyanide. 

Not long ago Viadimir Petrov, a diplo- 
matic employee of the Soviet Union, asked 
for political asylum in Australia. Two 
armed Soviet “diplomatic couriers” were in 
the process of kidnaping his wife by plane 
when she was rescued by Australian officers. 

With these incidents, tension grew even 
tighter in the world as free people were re- 
minded that the Soviets include mystery 
thriller assassination and kidnapping in their 
repertoire of aggressive tricks. 

Revolution everywhere is the Communists’ 
ultimate aim. They have an utterly ruth- 
less, completely unmoral attitude toward the 
means of bringing it about. With no other 
standards of morality or decency, they be- 
lieve that any means is good that will speed 
the revolution. 

That is why President Eisenhower told 
the Nation “American freedom is threatened 
so long as the world Communist conspiracy 
exists in its present scope, power, and hos- 
tility.” 

The threat is real and ever-present. Yet 
now is a time for confidence, because we— 
together with the other freedom-loving na- 
tions of the world—possess overwhelming 
spiritual and material power to meet both 
the shock and the corrosive aggression of 
communism. 

This is a time for confidence but not for 
eomplacence. 

This is time for confidence, but a con- 
fidence that is wary, wise, and watchful. 

We can be sure the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue its aggression. We must be wary, wise, 
and watchful to determine what form it will 
take next and we must be resolved to beat 
it back on every front. 

A year ago, writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, William Henry Chamberlin 
pointed out, “the Soviet Government has 
challenged us to the competition of inter- 
national civil war. That challenge we shall 
ignore or fumble at our peril. For the grand 
design of Lenin and Stalin for the conquest 
of the world is not conceived along Napole- 
onic lines of military conquest. It is a 
design that depends for 90 percent of its 
success on the revolutionary tactics of sub- 
version, propaganda, and infiltration, with 
the ground and air forces of the Red army 
built up to maximum strength to furnish 
support where and if needed.” 

This seems to be a fairly accurate estimate 
of the situation today, despite the constant 
rattling of bombs and the ferocious chest 
thumping of the Soviet orators. The Soviets 
are cautious folk, who don’t want to risk 
fighting a major war for something they be- 
lieve they can attain by other means. 

Of course, we must consider the possibility 
that the Soviets might start a general war 
under certain circumstances, and we must 
act acordingly. 

They might, for example, start a general 
war if they thought the West was weak and 
divided. 

We know the basic weaknesses of the So- 
viet Union. We know her strengths. Bai- 
ancing one against the other, it seems prob- 
able she will try, for the time being at least, 
to continue her aggression by pressing 
politico-economic, psychological-proaganda 
attacks and local wars. 

Or by a combination of these tactics. 

The Soviets will try to disrupt the economy 
of the free world by frightening it into main- 
taining armaments beyond its capability. 
They will continue their divisive tactics by 
trying to win away our allies through eco- 
nomic or trade agreements. 

How far can the Soviet Union get with 
these tactics? Against frightened or unwary 
men, they have come far. 
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Since 1989 the Communists have quietly 
taken over 11 countries. 

On February 19, 1948, Czechoslovakia was 
@ democracy. Six days later it was under 
Red dictatorship. Little blood had been shed. 
It was all done with talk, threats, smooth, 
swift, deadly political maneuvering. It was 
done by a disciplined minority carrying out 
long prepared plans. In the years since, 
these freedom-loving people have been held 
under the Red yoke by purges, silent arrests 
at night, starvation, stifling of free speech, 
concentration camps, and all other parapher- 
nalia of the Soviet slave state. 

Such maneuvers are used by militant Com- 
munists to raise the tension level in the 
free world community. And yet every Com- 
munist orator, and I must say they seem 
to have good press agents, blames world 
tension on the United States. 

As informed citizens we need not yield 
to panic in the face of Communist-induced 
tensions. As membes of a free world com- 
munity we must not permit Communist 
maneuvers to come between us and our 
neighbors. 

The free world could avoid tension all 
right. It could avoid it by a complete 
abject surrender to Communist aggression. 
tI could avoid it by joining that enslaved, 
faceless mass behind the Iron Curtain. 

That, of course, we shall not do. 

We will never betray ourselves, nor the 
men who founded freedom in this country, 
nor the men who insured it with their lives. 

So the tension is quite likely to remain 
in the world for some time to come. 

Yet it is a time for confidence, a wary 
watchful confidence. It is time for con- 
fidence because we have traced the whole 
design of Communist aggression. We know 
how to recognize it and meet it on every 
front. 

We know we must maintain sufficient mili- 
tary strength to deter possible Soviet military 
aggression. We know we must be ready to 
block war by Red satellites. We know we 
must prevent the Communist from tipping 
the balance in their favor by swallowing 
up any more countries on our side of the 
Iron Curtain. We know we must bolster 
our allies because freedom lies in collective 
security. 

It is no time to mutter darkly about 
survival. The men to whom we pay tribute 
today thought first of the survival of free- 
dom and we must do the same. 


We can confidentiy face and ride out the 


tension in the world for 1 year or 1 decade 
or 1 century if we simply practice without 
cessation, every day, the virtues of calm 
courage, endurance, steadfast purpose, and 
willingness to sacrifice for principle—as they 
were practiced by those whom we morn today. 

If we weaken and soften because we feel 
we can no longer endure the burden 
of standing to arms; if our consciousness 
of danger becomes less acute; if we allow 
ourselves to wander into the byways of dis- 
cord and confusion, we face catastrophe. 

Our purpose to defend our way of life 
must match and overmatch in hardness, dur- 
ability, and inflexibility the very hardness, 
durability and inflexibility of those who seek 
to destroy it. 

If we do this, we will survive, and so will 
fredom, because freedom in this world has 
the preponderance of power. 

The opportunity is ours today to enrich 
the meaning of the sacrifices of our gallant 
war dead. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the cause for 
which so many of our men and women have 
given their lives. Let us pray that God may 
give us the wisdom, the courage, and the 
determination to do all things that must 
be done to protect and preserve our coun- 
try, and help to bring the world to lasting 
peace. 





June 3 
Chance To Save Hub Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE “UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Chance 
To Save Hub Port,” which appeared in 
the Springfield (Mass.) News on May 14, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHANCE To Save Hus Port 


In 1900, the port of Boston ranked fourth 
in exports, but by 1951 it had fallen to 45th 
among the ports of the United States. 

Once ranked with New York and Philadel. 
phia, Boston must now fight to keep up with 
Marcus Hook, Portland, Oreg., and Lake 
Charles. Our port does less business than 
many of the Great Lakes ports and, of course, 
handles millions of tons less than such ports 
as Beaumont, Port Arthur, Houston, New 
Orleans, and Norfolk. 

Partly due to the excellent promotional 
work of the Port of New York Authority con- 
trasted with Massachusetts’ own feeble but 
expensive efforts, less than one-fifth of New 
England’s own exports are shipped from the 
port of Boston, about as sad a commentary 
as could be made about our once-great port. 

Despite the fact that State taxpayers have 
been pouring millions of dollars into the 
port, it continues to struggle along with 
less than 20 million tons of traffic a year. 
However, the situation is even more pathetic 
than such disheartening statistics would 
indicate. 

About 25 percent of the general cargo 
vessels which call at Boston use the Army 
base pier, which provides 30 percent of the 
berthing piers in Boston. It is the only pier 
in Boston with shipside warehouse space 
and double shipside tracks. 

It can handle more than 100 railroad cars 
or trucks; its upper floors have 550,000 square 
feet of storage space, and it has 7 full- 
sized covered berths equalled only by the east 
Boston pier of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road. 

In 1935, there were 35 other covered berths 
in the Boston port area, but now there are 
only 22 other than those maintained at the 
Army pier. 

In short, the Army pier is superior to all 
other facilities in Boston Harbor. That is, 
it would be if it were not in great danger of 
collapsing into the channel. The pier was 
built for the Army in 1918 and was used again 
by the Army during World War Ii. It is the 
only Boston pier suitable for use as a port 
of embarkation in wartime. 
~ During the years of peace, the Maritime 
Administration has leased the area for com- 
mercial purposes and, by the way, has netted 
a sizable profit for the Federal Government. 
However, it has been a poor landlord, and 
has not turned the profits into improvements 
or maintenance. In 1935, it put a steel skirt 
around the pier which had been attacked by 
marine borers, and that has rusted away. 
Repairs are desperately needed. 

Now, the Commerce Department has told 
the Maritime Administration to return the 
neglected pier to the Army which doesn’t 
need it or want it now. Therefore, the badly 
deteriorated facility will probably be disposed 
of by the General Services Administration 28 


surplus property. 
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This would be an unfair blow to the 
already weak port of Boston. To prevent 
this catastrophe, Senator Kennepr, together 
with Senator SALTONSTALL, has introduced in 
the Senate a bill authorizing the repair and 
rehabilitation of the pier, and its lease to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
would then agree to pay all subsequent 
maintenance costs. 

The details of such an agreement should 
be subjected to careful study and thought, 
put we should delay no longer in taking steps 
to save the Army pier from collapsing into 
the channel and carrying with it the already 
clouded hopes to save the port of Boston. 





Address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy at 16th Annual Solemn Military 
Memorial Field Mass 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
pressive address delivered by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy, 
on the occasion of the 16th annual sol- 
emn military memorial field mass, held 
at the amphitheater, Arlington National 
Cemetery, on the 23d of May 1954. 

Monsignor Sheehy is the head of the 
department of religious education, Cath- 
clic University of America. He per- 
formed notable service to the Armed 
Forces during the late war and holds the 
rank of admiral in the Chaplain Corps 
of the United States Naval Reserve. The 
Monsignor’s address is very brief, but 
is one of the most eloquent tributes ever 
paid to the men in the Armed Forces 
who gave their lives for their country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Take courage. I have overcome the 
world” (John 16: 23). 

Once more we assemble in this hallowed 
fround to pay tribute to our heroic dead. 
Before the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
surrounded by the graves of thousands who 
made forfeit their lives in their country’s 
cause, the pomp and pride of life surrender 
to the presence of death. Those who are 
willing to die for a cause survive in the 
grateful memory of man those who are 
afraid to live for it. Cardinal Newman once 
wrote, “Fear not that thy life may have an 
end, but fear rather that it may never have 
& beginning.” 

Something tremendous is about to hap- 
pen in this amphitheater, something I -have 
no words to describe. Overwhelmed by the 
fact, my words shall be few indeed. You 
came to do something, not to listen. What 
words of mine can compare with the action 
of the mass? We assemble that its deluge 
of graces may descend upon all who have 
served and are serving our beloved country. 
In a few moments, He who said, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life,” will come to 
this altar. Amid uncounted heroes, He, the 
lamb of God who offered Himself in sacri- 
fice for others, should feel at home. 

To some death is a cruel tyrant. Men of 
faith recall that death is always the servant 
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of God. Sometime, somewhere, somehow, 
God will call us to Him. Why are the dead, 
row upon row, resting in this cemetery? 
Many died in the high noon of life. All 
are here because God permitted them not 
only to die but to come to this sacred rest- 
ing place. Dying and behold they live. He 
who took the sting of terror from death will 
soon be amongst us. 

Over 19 centuries ago men were scheming, 
as they are today, to destroy Christ. He 
was about 20 miles from Jerusalem when 
word came to Him that His friend, Lazarus, 
was dead. Then we read, “Steadfastly He 
set His face to go to Jerusalem.”” No doubt 
His apostles protested. Jesus answered 
simply, “I go.” Then Thomas cried out, 
“Let us also go that we may die with Him.” 
Past familiar and loved landscapes, Jesus 
came to the city over which He had wept. 
At the end of the journey was the hard and 
bloody wood of the cross. 

One thought should console us, above all 
others, as we glance over these grave-filled 
valleys today. The victory of the Kingdom 
of God is certain. Christ said, “Take cour- 
age. I have overcome the world.” History 
is nothing more or less than a record of 
war, of the warfare between the Kingdom 
of God and the world. Man, because of free 
will, chooses his destiny. Most of Arling- 
ton’s dead paid a price for their loyalty. 
Christ warned His followers, “If any man 
will be my disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.” Those American 
heroes who in dying kept their eyes on the 
cross of Christ died in a cause that must 
triumph. “Greater love than this hath no 
man than that he give his life for his 
friend.” 

What, alas, is not certain is that this coun- 
try is forever wedded to the Kingdom of 
God. Countries like individuals may change 
their destiny. Our Nation today is the 
strongest in the world, not because of its 
armaments but because it rests upon a noble 
and holy ideal: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Man stole that ideal from heaven. It has 
set on fire the homes of freedom-loving peo- 
ples throughout the world. It is the guiding 
star in a dark and tortured age. 

There is one question I would ask in the 
presence of our heroic dead: Is this Nation 
losing its spiritual dynamism? Are we carry- 
ing the torch which they have handed to us? 

Certainly our Nation is torn as never be- 
fore by internal dissention, by pharasaical 
politicians, by the greedy struggle for power, 
by those who would compromise with the 
diabolism of atheistic communism. 

Are we too self-centered to pay the price 
that our form of government may endure? 
Shall we because of the mirage of a moment 
of peace betray the heritage for which free- 
men fought and died? Is our sense of duty 
toward our land so dead that many consider 
service in our Armed Forces an evil hour 
rather than a consecreated privilege? 

Christ warned those who sought the King- 
dom of God and its justice. “If you were 
of the world, the world would love what is 
its own. But because you are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, the world hates you.” 

Today there is a conspiracy, an evil con- 
spiracy, against those who oppose com- 
munism, “Why are you fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” We who assemble here this morn- 
ing have come with stout hearts and firm 
purpose. Christ should feel at home among 
you and among those who sleep in this ceme- 
tery. Would He feel as much at home across 
the Potomac where some seek only their own 
good, the triumph of a political party, a 
trade association, or a labor group? We 
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live in a day when to be alive and to be in- 
different to the world crisis may not be 
synomymous. We must all now be good 
Americans—and Good Christians-—or we be- 
tray those whose death we today honor. 

During the mass, we draw apart the cur- 
tains of time and take our place before the 
Cross of Calvary. Beyond we see the ever- 
lasting hills and hear again His words, “Take 
courage. I have overcome the world.” Every 
nation which abandons God will perish. May 
we joint our hearts and minds this day, this 
hour, this very moment with Jesus as He 
prays, “Just Father, the world has not known 
Thee. I have made known Thy name * * * 
in order that the love with which Thou hast 
loved me may be in them and I in them.” 

Take courage. Men and women of faith 
will help Christ overcome the world. 





Supreme Court Ruling on Segregation in 
the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
editorial entitled “Another Error,” pub- 
lished in the Hattiesburg (Miss.) Ameri- 
can of May 31, 1954, dealing with the 
Supreme Court ruling on segregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be orinted in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ANOTHER ERROR 


The Supreme Court made an error in rul- 
ing out segregation in public schools. 

And now some thoughtless Negro agents 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are making another 
error. They met in Jackson Sunday and 
adopted a program calling for an immediate 
campaign to end segregation in Mississippi 
schools, 

Obviously these Negroes are unaware of 
the situation in this State. They are doing 
the very thing that will produce the worst 
possible racial relations. They should be de- 
nounced by the more intelligent members 
of their race. 

No amount of force will enable the Ne- 
groes to attend white schools, even though 
they might wish to. They ought to realize 
this and save themselves and others a lot 
of distress. 

The problem shapes up something like 
this: . 

The Negroes say they are prepared to go 
to court to have. the segregation decision 
enforced. What happens when they go to 
court? The judges, the court officers, the 
people who will compose the juries are Mis- 
sissippians. If a criminal charge is filed the 
Federal district court grand jury will have 
to consider it. Is any Mississippi citizen, 
white or black, so stupid as to believe that 
such a grand jury will return an indictment? 
If the grand jury were called up before the 
United States Supreme Court itself and rep- 
rimanded the jury foreman would reply 
about as follows: Your Honors, we will have 
to indict ourselves, if necessary, because 
we will continue to refuse to bring in an 
indictment in this case or any case like it. 

Now just what would the Federal courts, 
the NAACP, and all the other Negroes who 
fight segregation do about that? 
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The Situation in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I made on May 28 before the 
Executives’ Club in Chicago concerning 
recent events in Indochina. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The acceleration of recent events in Indo- 
china has brought within the realm of defi- 
nite possibility within the next few weeks 
a request to Congress from the President of 
the United States for military intervention 
in that area. It is therefore important for 
all of us—in and out of Congress—to inquire 
into the nature of that struggle, and the 
decisions and actions which have brought us 
to this brink of war. 

We must take particular care to base our 
impending decisions upon the actual facts of 
the situation; for I think it is not unfair 
to say that the policies of the Western 
powers toward Indochina have been notably 
marked by miscaiculations and contradic- 
tions; that there has been a steadily widening 
gap between our conception of events in that 
area and reality; and that our actions fre- 
quently have ben directed toward conditions 
which no longer existed. Permit me to 
mention four examples of what I believe to 
be glaring errors of conception and judgment. 

First, the very foundation of American 
assistance rested upon a miscalculation of 
the military program of the French Union 
forces in Indochina. The United States, 
which is now paying more than 80 percent 
of the cost of the largely French-directed 
war, has based such assistance and our dip- 
lomatic strategy on the assumption that the 
60-called Navarre plan would achieve a mili- 
tary victory against the Viet Minh. This 
plan, bearing the name of the French gen- 
eral in command of the area, called for devel- 
opment of the native armies and continu- 
ation of the struggle by the French Union 
forces to achieve success by 1955.. Joint 
French-American communiques in March 
and September of last year stated that 
American support was premised on the suc- 
cess of this plan; and as late as April of this 
year, Secretary Dulles stated in discussing 
Geneva that there was “on reason to ques- 
tion the inherent soundness of the Navarre 
plan” and that “nothing has happened to 
change the basic estimate of relative mili- 
tary power for 1955." Chairman Radford, 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated at the 
same time that our military and technical 
assistance was still based upon the “expec- 
tation that increased military operation by 
the French and by the associated states 
would defeat the Communist military 
forces.” 

Not only were these statements in direct 
contrast to the steady deterioration of the 
military situation in Indochina; they were 
also in curious contradiction to the policies 
of the French in that area as outlined 1 
month earlier by Premier Laniel. Recalling 
previous disagreements over the desirability 
of negotiation as an alternative to military 
triumph, M. Laniel told the French Assembly 
on March 6 that “Today we are unanimous 
in wishing from now on for a settlement of 
the conflict by means of negotiation. This 
is one thing that is settled. There is no 


need for anyone to argue it further.” 
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The failure of the United States to com- 
prehend the eclipse of the Navarre plan in 
French councils as well as on Indochinese 
battlefields was a most serious miscalcula- 
tion. It can be traced to further miscal- 
culations on the part of both France and 
the United States: our underestimation of 
the military power of the Viet Minh; our 
failure to consider the effect upon their 
military capabilities of increased assistance 
from Red China; and our inability to fore- 
see the drastic turn in the military situation 
which occurred between the Berlin and 
Geneva Conferences. 

A second basic miscalculation was our 
inability to recognize the nature and sig- 
nificance of the independence movement in 
Indochina. Certainly we must realize now 
that the success of the Navarre plan, and any 
hope of either military victory or a reason- 
able negotiated peace, rested upon the effec- 
tiveness and reliability of the Vietnamese 
Army and its officer corps; and that in turn 
depended not only on the quality of French 
training, but also upon the wholehearted 
support and devotion which the people of 
Vietnam would be willing to give to the 
struggle against the Communists. 

Of course, this issue presented the United 
States with a serious dilemma. On the one 
hand, the importance of Vietnamese spirit 
and the traditions of our own policy moti- 
vated our desires for a French grant of inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, a strong body 
of opinion within our Department of State 
argued that the French would withdraw from 
the struggle, with disastrous results, if the 
ties binding Indochina to the French Union 
were severed. Seeking a rationalization by 
which to escape from this dilemma while 
preventing a French withdrawal, the United 
States, under Democratic as well as Repub- 
lican administrations, chose to support the 
myth—and it was no more than a myth— 
that the associated states of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam were genuinely independent. 

In May of last year, for example, the De- 
Partment of State in a letter assured me 
that “Prance had granted such a full measure 
of control over their own affairs that * * © 
these three countries became sovereign 
states.” This hardly squares with the ex- 
tensive political contro] still maintained by 
the French Republic through its domination 
of the French Union and the lack of a 
popular assembly in Vietnam; its diplo- 
matic control, through its coordination of 
Vietnamese foreign policy and diplomatic 
missions; its extensive military control over 
the conduct of war, the distribution of 
American aid, the retention of French facili- 
ties, and even the training of native armies; 
and extersive economic control, through 
ownership of the country’s basic resources, 
control of transportation and commerce, and 
special tax and extraterritorial privileges. 

The third fundamental American miscal- 
culation was our misapprehension of the 
fluidity and instability which charaeterized 
Asia and allied attitudes toward its prob- 
lems. To attempt to unify the non-Commu- 
nist forces of Asia, Western Europe, and the 
United States on a single course of action in 
Indochina and Asia in a concentrated period 
of time was an impossible task, and failed 
to distinguish the diplomatic difficulties 
faced in Asia and those on which we had 
achieved comparative unity in Europe. In 
Europe, we have always dealt with estab- 
lished governments reasonably able to main- 
tain domestic order, whose officials were 
familiar with Communist motives .and tradi- 
tional balances of power. In Europe we 
were able to establish a system of mutual 
guaranties to defer the Soviet Union from 
outright military intervention. 

The situation in the Par East is entirely 
different. Young and struggling govern- 
ments, with a traditional hatred for the 
white man who had exploited them for sev- 
eral centuries, held no strong hostility for 
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the Communist movement which was, and 
still is to some extent, identified in many 
sections with independence. In Indochina, 
the cause of the West was blurred by the 
visual impact of colonial powers fighting na- 
tive people. No system of military guaran- 
ties had been established; neutrality, far 
more than mutuality, characterized Asiatic 
opinion; and there was no real political or 
military counterforce to offset the massive 
armies and power of the Chinese. The politi- 
cal and economic interests of ourselves and 
our European allies in the area were not on 
the same level, although the West is reap- 
ing a bitter harvest of decades of mistakes 
and exploitation in Asia. It was thus a 
serious mistake to assume that united ac- 
tion would be quickly forthcoming as the 
result of our belated prompting, and dis- 
unity at home and with our most intimate 
allies was the unfortunate result. 

The fourth and final serious miscalcula- 
tion by the United States was to base our 
own military strength upon a mistaken 
analysis by the National Security Council 
of the future course of events in the world 
in general, and in Indochina in particular. 
Last year, the administration cut our Air 
Force funds by over $5 billion. As a result, 
instead of possessing 143 wings by 1955— 
the minimum requested by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in 1951—-we will have no more than 
137 wings by 1957. This year, the New 
Look provides for a cut of $5 billion from 
last year’s budget. This slash, to result in 
a reduction from 20 to 17 divisions this year 
and to 15 next year, is based upon assump- 
tions which have not stood the test of time: 
That the United States would not have its 
overseas commitments increased; that we 
would continue a withdrawai of our ground 
forces in various parts of the world, includ- 
ing the Far East; and that our massive re- 
taliatory ower, including a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our own choosing, would give us security 
at bargain prices. 

Events in Indochina and elsewhere today 
have already knocked the props from under 
these assumptions; and our reduction of 
strength for resistance in so-called brush- 
fire wars, while threatening atomic retalia- 
tion, has in effect invited expansion by the 
Communists in areas such as Indochina 
through those techniques which they deem 
not sufficiently offensive to induce us to risk 
the atomic warfare for which we are so ill 
prepared defensively. 

These miscalculations and contradictions 
upon which our policies have been based for 
so many years have become more apparent 
in recent weeks. The resultant confusion, 
haste, contradictions, reversals, and failures 
are by now well known to you. 

We may hope that the Communists, who 
would be necessarily concerned about a ma- 
jor war in the Far East the end of which they 
cannot foresee, will come to terms in Indo- 
china. Present deliberations center about 
the possibility of a cease fire and partition 
along the 16th parallel, with Communist 
recognition of the security of Laos and 
Cambodia. This might permit the Allies to 
establish a defensive pact solidifying their 
determination to repel, by whatever means 
are , any Communist advances be- 
yond that line. 

But the Communists’ willingness to accept 
such an agreement will depend upon their 
assessment of the limits to which they could 
force us without facing atomic retaliation. 
Today they are intransigent. Time is pass- 
ing in Geneva. Our allies, fearful of the 
tremendous buildup of Russian and Chinese 
military power, including the Soviet’s hydro- 
gen developments and long-range air force, 
are indecisive; and the French may soon be 
faced with the basic decision as to whether 
to continue the struggle in the absence of § 
reasonable negotiated settlement, or whether 
they will surrender or withdraw. Certainly 
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any French decision to maintain the struggle 
will depend upon assurances of American 
support. It is thus apparent, as I previously 
stated, that the administration and Congress 
may soon be called upon to decide the wis- 
dom of American intervention on behalf of 
the French Union forces. 

The elements of that decision, the ingre- 
dients which must balance in order to pro- 
duce a successful policy, are clear. 

First, the United States has insisted that 
our intervention must be on the basis of 
united action, and under the auspices of 
the United Nations. We originally required, 
as a condition for our participation, the 
assistance of not only Great Britain and 
France but also the peoples of Asia, includ- 
ing India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia in 
addition to the Associated States of Indo- 

hina. 

: It is doubtful that this condition can be 
wholly met. Even if the support of our west- 
ern allies, and such island nations as the 
Philippines and New Zealand is forthcoming, 
we have no evidence that the heretofore neu- 
tral countries of Asia would join us in col- 
lective action. We must therefore consider 
whether this limited support would be suffi- 
cient. 

Secondly, the United States has insisted 
upon complete independence for the people 
of Indochina as a condition of our interven- 
tion, in order to win the support of the Viet- 
namese and the rest of Asia, and in order 
to assure the justice of our cause. Here, 
too, the condition we have imposed presents 
serious difficulties, including the possibili- 
ties of French withdrawal once the ties be- 
tween the French Union and the Associated 
States are broken. Moreover, it would be 
dificult to insist upon free elections in a 
country where—according to those occasional 
reports seeping through strict censorship— 
native units have defected to the Commu- 
nists even at Dien Bien Phu itself, where 
most government officials and some of their 
families are in Europe instead of at home, 
and where Ho Chi Minh—rather than Bao 
Dai—is the most popular leader in the land 
because of this identification with the fight 
against French colonial rule. 

Third, intervention by the United States 
could not be expected in the absence of a 
willingness by the French to continue the 
struggle. The present French Government 
survives by the razor’s edge of a two-vote 
margin. The French people are weary from 
8 long years of fighting and the disaster at 
Dien Bien Phu. We do not know, once the 
decision faces them, whether they will choose 
withdrawal or a continuation of the struggle. 

Fourth, American intervention is depend- 
ent upon the role of the Vietnamese. The 
lack of popular enthusiasm for the war in 
that area, the hostility from the natives 
faced by western soldiers, and the desertion 
of the Vietnamese soldiers and civilians to 
Ho Chi Minh—which might well rapidly in- 
crease if a partition contrary to their wishes 
were adopted—these are the factors upon 
which the quality of this ingredient would 
be determined. 

Fifth, the United States would, of course, 
only intervene where such intervention was 
militarily sound. The terrain in Indochina 
is more complex than Korea and we would 
not have the support of a friendly popula- 
tion. We would be forced to throw our 
Widely dispersed ground troops into the 
jungle war where conditions favor the Com- 
munists, and it is doubtful that we could 
Possibly achieve decisive results if the Chi- 
hese answereg our ground troops with so- 
called volunteer units. Certainly this con- 
dition is not one that can be discussed in 
full today without a comprehensive analysis 
of the military situation, but we know 
enough to realize the difficulties which sur- 
Tound this condition, too. 


If these five conditions are not_met in full, 
it will be necessary to weigh each of them 
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in balance against the circumstances of the 
day in order to determine the desirability of 
the particular type of intervention which 
may be requested at that time. We would, 
moreover, be faced with two other decisions: 

First, can we or should we localize such 
® war in Indochina as we did in Korea, or 
would we be prepared to carry the war to 
the Chinese mainland and thus risk the in- 
vocation of the Sino-Russian Treaty of 
Friendship and a worldwide nuclear war? 

Secondly, we would be required to de- 
termine under the circumstances then exist- 
ent whether all or part of Indochina is ab- 
solutely essential to the security of Asia and 
the free world. President Eisenhower 
originally stated that Indochina was of 
transcendent importance under the “falling 
dominoes” theory. Secretary Dulles has 
since indicated that the loss of all of south- 
east Asia might not necessarily follow the 
loss of Indochina. But, the internal strug- 
gles, the neutrality, and the military weak- 
nesses of the other governments of Asia 
would tend to make them weak reeds on 
which to lean once Indochina fell. 

These are decisions which weigh heavily 
upon the minds of the administration and 
Congress, and indeed all citizens. Permit me 
to conclude, however, by pointing out what 
may be one encouraging result: namely, the 
lessons the United States may have learned 
in Indochina for more effective policies in 
the future in that and other areas. 

1. First of all, I hope we have learned the 
importance of allies. Those who once urged 
that we “go it alone” in Korea and else- 
where now insist upon the participation of 
other nations in any military intervention. 
We have learned, moreover, that we need 
more than our traditional European allies. 
For they are overextended in may areas, be- 
set by domestic problems and struggling to 
unify European defenses; and the battle 
against communism in Asia—with its long 
history of western exploitation—cannot be 
won without the full support of the nations 
of that continent. 

2. Secondly, I think we now more fully 
realize the implications of the hydrogen 
age. The fear of a nuclear war in which no 
nation would be victor and all nations would 
be victims has stimulated neutrality and 
caution throughout the world; and it has 
radically altered the significance of a mili- 
tary program which relies primarily upon 
massive retaliatory power. For if the United 
States can meet aggression only by risking 
hydrogen warfare, we hand an advantage to 
the aggressor nation willing to achieve its 
conquest by methods short of those induc- 
ing us to take that risk. In short, we must 
reverse our air cuts and our New Look mili- 
tary cuts, and place national security ahead 
of balancing the budget. 

3. Third, I trust the United States has 
learned that it cannot ignore the moral and 
idealogical principles at the root of today’s 
struggles. Indochina should teach us that 
in the long run our cause will be stronger 
if it is clearly just, if we remain true to our 
traditional policies of helping all oppressed 
people, even though it may require un- 
pleasant pressures in our relations with co- 
lonial powers and friends. We would have 
better served France itself, and the cause of 
the whole free world, had we insisted firmly 
at the beginning upon the complete Viet- 
namese independence which was essential to 
rally native and other Asiatic forces. 

4. Finally, the United States now has a 
clearer realization of the burdens of leader- 
ship, and the severe and conflicting criticisms 
which Great Britain and others bore in the 
past. Today the British feel we moved too 
fast in seeking action in Indochina; the 
French feel we moved too slow. Many 
Asiatics feel we have supported continued 
French domination of the Associated States 
by our assistance; others feel we have let 
down the Vietnamese by not intervening 
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more promptly and directly. Some say we 
are pushing our allies too hard; some say we 
are not-leading them vigorously enough. 

Many Americans understandably respond 
to this criticism with an attitude of disgust 
and withdrawal. But unless we choose the 
road that will inevitably lead us to eventual 
submission or annihilation, we must recog- 
nize that these are our burdens borne by 
others in the past in the difficult task of 
welding into a powerful force a loose con- 
federacy of heterogeneous nations, some of 
whom will find our pace too slow, others 
too fast. 

The United States is the leader of the free 
world today; but this is not so because our 
citizens are anxious that we take the lead in 
military battles; nor because our diplomats 
are the most expert; nor because our policies 
are faultless or the most popular. The 
mantle of leadership has been placed upon 
our shoulders not by any nation nor by our 
own Government or citizens but by destiny 
and circumstance, by the sheer fact of our 
physical and economic strength, and by our 
role as the only real counter to the forces of 
communism in the world today. If events 
in Indochina have taught us to better fulfill 
that role, then it is not a wholly dark story 
after all; and what Washington termed “the 
sacred fire of liberty” may yet be preserved 
throughout the world. 





The Cases of Val Lorwin and Ted Lamb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a remark- 
able analysis by Drew Pearson of the 
injustices inflicted upon Val Lorwin and 
Ted Lamb, published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 2. This 
is substantial reason for the inquiry 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. HENNINGS]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
LORWIN CASE PROBE PROPOSED 


Senator Tom HENNINGs, of Missouri, is 
proposing an investigation of the manner in 
which Val Lorwin, of the State Department, 
was indicted as a Communist only to have 
the Justice Department drop the indictment 
and fire the attorney who brought it. Lor- 
win was the only man on McCarrnuy’s list 
of 81 State Department Communists ever 
indicted. 

Since HENNINGS, a member of the impor- 
tant Judiciary Committee, is also the Senator 
chiefly responsible for killing the Bricker 
amendment, he will probably get the inves- 
tigation, for some other members of the 
Judiciary Committee, including its chair- 
man, Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, also 
believe that McCarthyist hysteria has gone 
too far and it’s time to probe various unfair, 
un-American infringements perpetrated un- 
der the cloak of preventing communism. 

Of the many such, the two most glaring 
currently are: 

1. The Lorwin case, where a Justice De- 
partment attorney, William Gallagher, in- 
formed a grand jury that two FBI men would 
testify against Lorwin, when no FBI men 
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had any evidence. But because of this 
phony information a man had to live for 
months under the stigma of an indictment. 

2. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s move to yank the Erie, Pa., television 
station of Ted Lamb, former attorney for the 
CIO and heavy Democratic backer, on the 
unsupported ground that Lamb was once a 
member of the Communist Party. 


Indict and run 


The Lamb case and the Lorwin case have 
certain parallels. In each instance the Gov- 
ernment moved on political grounds and with 
practically no evidence. Then it went out 
to try to find the evidence. 

Lorwin was indicted by Brownell last De- 
cember, shortly after Brownell tried to pin 
the treason charge on Harry Truman in the 
Harry Dexter White case. It was a period 
when the administration seemed to be fol- 
lowing a policy of out-McCarthying Mc- 
CarTHy. Prior to that time, not one of 
McCarTuy's long and varying lists of State 
Department Communists had panned out. 
So Val Lorwin, formerly with the State De- 
partment, now with the University of Chi- 
cago, was indicted. 

In the case of Ted Lamb, FCC Commis- 
sioner John Doerfer, of Wisconsin, Mc- 
CarTHY’s best booster on the FCC, was brazen 
enough to tell him, “Too bad you're not a 
Republican.” 

Possibly what he referred to was the fact 
that Lamb had contributed $5,000 to the 
Adlai Stevenson campaign and was pub- 
licized by the Chicago Daily News as the top 
Democratic contributor in the Nation. Now 
a millionaire and a very successful attorney, 
Lamb helped to organize the United Auto 
Workers many years ago. Then, seeing the 
importance of radio-TV, he was one of the 
first to get into that field. His TV station 
in Erie is one of the oldest and most profit- 
able in the country, has won countless awards 
for public service. 

Looking for evidence 

When the Communist charge was brought 
against Lamb, the conservative Toledo Blade, 
though competing against him for a TV 
station, commented: 

“This newspaper, which undoubtedly is as 
well informed about what goes on in this 
community as anybody else, has never come 
across any evidence to support the accusa- 
tion. * * * We will grant that one had to 
get up early in the morning to get the better 
of him [Lamb] in anything. But a Commu- 
nist? Bunk.” 

Nevertheless, McCarrny’s friend, Commis- 
sioner Doerfer, and FCC colleagues took the 
unusual step of holding up Lamb's TV-radio 
license on the ground that he was a Com- 
munist. And, having taken this drastic ac- 
tion, they then went out to get the evidence. 
So far they've had great difficulty. 

Obviously, they are using the same tactics 
as in the Lorwin case. Among other things 
they sent two investigators to Ohio with 
instructions to dig up anything on Lamb’s 
political activities, any possible marital or 
income-tax troubles. They also interviewed 
a former Communist, Emmett Lee Wheaton, 
Jr., of Lucas County, Ohio, together with a 
man named Bill Cummings. 

It soon developed that it was Cummings 
who had originated the information that 
Lamb was a Communist. 

“He stated,” said ex-Communist Wheaton 
in his affidavit, “that while he, Bill Cum- 
mings was an undercover agent for the FBI 
he had sent in reports to Mr. McGrath (How- 
ard McGrath, then Attorney General), and 
in these reports they stated Mr. Lamb was 
& member of the Communist Party.” 

One Thousand Dollars for evidence 

However, Wheaton, himself an ex-Commu- 
nist, told the FCC probers that he had no 
information that Lamb had any Communist 
connections or had supported the Commu- 
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nist Party. Various efforts were made to 
jog his memory, without success. Driving 
home afterward with Bill Cummings, the fol- 
lowing highly significant conversation took 
Place during which Wheaton was offered 
$1,000 to refresh his memory. 

“On the way across the high-level bridge,” 
Wheaton swore in his affidavit, “Cummings 
said to me, ‘If you will let your memory re- 
member Lamb’s being at the Lincoln House 
on the platform and pledging to give money 
to the cause of the Communist Party, it will 
be worth $1,000 to you and all your expenses 
paid if this goes to a hearing.’” 

It is on such tenuous evidence that men 
are being indicted today and valuable tele- 
vision properties are being suspended. And 
it is this sort of unfairness resulting from 
McCarthyism that Senator HenNINGSs wants 
to investigate. 





Wisconsin Editorials in Commendation of 
Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been glad to note many fine 
expressions in numerous newspapers 
throughout the Nation commending the 
contribution made by our associate, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] in spearheading the passage of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
law. 

I send to the desk two such editorials 
from the press of his own State. The 
first is from the May 21 issue of the 
Grant County Independent, published in 
Lancaster, Wis. The second is an edi- 
torial from the May 24 issue of Wiscon- 
sin Farmer Union News, published in 
Frederick, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these editorials be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Grant County Independent of 
May 21, 1954] 
Witey’s LEADERSHIP Saves St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY FoR UNITED STATES 

Last week President Eisenhower signed the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill, which after years 
of bitter controversy now clears a way for 
the joint development of this great project 
by the United States and Canada. 

Although the project authorized by the 
new law is distinctly a compromise in size 
and scope, it is a historic initial step toward 
ultimately opening the Midwest of the North 
American Continent to direct oceangoing 
commerce with the rest of the world. The 
new law authorizes only a 27-foot channel 
rather than the 35-foot channel which would 
be necessary to accommodate most ocean- 
borne traffic, and it does not authorize even 
that channel beyond the head of Lake Erie. 
The 21- and 25-foot channels at Detroit will 
thus continue to limit the traffic that flows 
to and from our ports on Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior, as well as the Michigan ports 
on Lake Huron. 

But the new legislation has broken the log- 
jam of controversy over the St. Lawrence 
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Waterway, and for that reason alone is an 
important milestone in the economic prog. 
ress of the country. : 

Wisconsin can well be proud of the leader- 
ship of Senator ALEXANDER Wizey in bringing 
this legislation to pass. As one after another 
of his colleagues said as they rose in the 
Senate the day the conference report on the 
bill was finally adopted 2 weeks ago, it was 
the hard work, wise counsel, and determined 
efforts of Senator Wiitzy that saved for the 
United States a voice in the construction and 
control of the St. Lawrence seaway through 
the passage of this legislation. 

Senator Pau. Dovucuas, of Illinois, was just 
one of many, but he put it this way: “We of 
the Midwest owe a great deal to Senator 
Writer. I am sure the citizens of his State 
are grateful.” 

And indeed we should be. 


[From the Wisconsin Farmer Union News of 
May 24, 1954] 


SENATOR WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 


The way has finally been cleared for United 
States participation in the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway in partnership with 
our northern neighbor, Canada. The Dill 
authorizing the $105 million project has 
passed both Houses of Congress. 

The backers of the seaway foresee vast ben- 
fits to the Midwest in improved transporta- 
tion facilities to industry and agriculture 
concentrated in the Great Lakes region, 
Another argument advanced in favor of de- 
veloping this passageway to the Atlantic has 
been that of the increased national security 
this transportation lane can provide in time 
of war. 

One of the stanchest supporters of the 
seaway has been Senator WILEY, of Wiscon- 
sin. It was left for him to shoulder much 
of the weight of final argument for the bill 
and to bear the brunt of the opposition's 
last-ditch attacks. Praise for his successful 
efforts has come from many quarters—in 
some cases from where it was least expected, 

s +o 7 o . 


The seaway bill just passed is not, how- 
ever, the final answer. Harbors will have to 
be improved along the Great Lakes and 
channels deepened from Lake Superior to 
Lake Erie for oceangoing vessels. Yet, had 
the measure not been approved, Canada was 
prepared to go it alone on the project. That 
United States participation has been assured 
and that the promise of a greater Great 
Lakes has been made brighter than ever, is in 
no small measure due to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, ALEXANDER WILEY. 





How To Grow Old Gracefully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
week the people of West Virginia honored 
Michael L. Benedum, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who is a native of the State of West 
Virginia. There was a very fine gath- 
ering, at which the junior Sénator from 
West Virginia (Mr. NeEty] presided. 

Mr. Benedum made a statement which 
I think should be of interest to most 
Americans. He said: 

Almost daily someone asks me how I keep 
going at my age. My formula is to keep busy 
so that the years go by unnoticed * * * ” 
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despise nothing except selfishness, meanness, 
and corruption * * * fear nothing except 
cowardice, disloyalty, and indifference * * * 
covet nothing that is my neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and his gentleness 
of spirit * * * think many, many times of 
my friends and, if possible, seldom of my 
enemies, 


Mr. Benedum is 84 years old. His 
words are commented upon in an edi- 
torial published in the Charleston (W. 
va.) Gazette of May 26, 1954. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Bene- 
dum’s statement and the editorial print- 
ed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

One WHO Knows TEeLLs How To Grow Op 
GRACEFULLY 

“From my position on the sunset side of 
the hill, I want to say to you that autumn 
can be as beautiful as any other season; 
there are greén grass and flowers on the 
western slope, too. 

“They are there if one wishes to see them 
and is willing to nurture them. They are 
there for those who approach the sunset un- 
afraid. 

“Almost daily someone asks me how I 
keep going at my age. My formula is to 
keep busy so that the years go by unno- 
ticed; to despise nothing except selfishness, 
meanness, and corruption; fear nothing ex- 
cept cowardice, disloyalty, and indifference; 
covet nothing that is my neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and his gentleness of 


spirit; think many, many times of my 
friends and, if possible, seldom of my 
enemies, 


“So long as I can work and enjoy the kind 
words of approval of my associates and the 
warm handclasp of the younger generation, I 
see no reason why every day should not be 
as much of a challenge to a man of 84 as it 
is to anyone else. 

“As I see it, age is not a question of years. 
It is a state of mind. ‘You are as young as 
your faith, and today I think I have more 
faith in my fellowman, in my country, and 
in my God than I have ever had.” 

These words were spoken by Michael L. 
Benedum, a man who grew up in the hills 
of West Virginia and who traveled the 
world to discover oil where others either did 
not think of looking or did not have the 
faith to think it could be found. He spoke 
them last Saturday night on the occasion of 
his being honored as “West Virginia’s son of 
1954” by the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

As the calendar measures it, Michael Men- 
edum is 84 years old, but he is still active in 
his business and in making his wealth work 
for the benefit of his fellow man. 

His is the voice of experience, and it sub- 
stantiates completely the advice brought out 
in last Sunday’s You and Your Health forum 
on how to grow old gracefully. 





Reducing Airmail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very fine column by Ray 
Tucker, which is syndicated to more than 
200 newspapers by the McClure News- 
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paper Syndicate, and which appeared on 
May 25, 1954, in the North Adams 
Transcript and the Springfield News, of 
Massachusetts; the Post-Herald, of 
Beckley, and the Daily Telegraph, of 
Bluefield, W. Va., and in the other papers 
subscribing to the syndicate. 

This column discusses in detail the 
very public-spirited and alert question- 
ing of the Civil Aeronautics Board by the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Krucore}. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR KENNEDY PROBING AIRLINE GRAVY 
TRAIN 


Flat charges of dereliction of duty by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in handling more 
than $1 billion of mail payments and sub- 
sidies to the international airline carriers 
have been made before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In failing to make any audits of these 
funds or, to reduce subsidy allowances in 
accord with a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion, CAB was accused of defying the high 
tribunal, Congress, the White House, and 
the Post Office Department. Chairman Chan 
Gurney’s explanation was that Congress had 
not given him a sufficiently large staff to 
check on the companies’ use or misuse of 
the $1 billion in defense grants. 

His defense did not satisfy his principal 
critics, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and HARLEY M. KILGorE, of West 
Virginia. Unless they can force Gurney to 
furnish long-secret data, they will ask that 
Congress or the Comptroller General investi- 
gate CAB’s alleged carelessness with the tax- 
payers’ money and favoritism to the polit- 
ically entrenched airlines. 

As the company which receives the major 
portion of these ma‘l and subsidy grants, 
Juan T. Trippe’s Pan American World Air- 
ways and its 61 subsidiaries, which include 
swanky hotels, golf courses, and country 
clubs, were the principal Kennedy-Kilgore 
targets. 

KiwcorE brought out that CAB had given 
Pan Am and its subsidiary, American Over- 
seas Airlines, $1,750,000 for payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes in 1946. Although the 
taxes amounted to less than CAB’s contri- 
bution, Pan Am simply pocketed the differ- 
ence. 

When Gurney admitted that CAB had 
made no attempt to recover this undeter- 
mined sum, KiLcore demanded that he start 
immediate action. Gurney was unable to 
say whether Pan Am had enjoyed similar 
tax windfalls in the 1946-53 period, and 
doubted whether he could verify the sug- 
gestion that it had. 

Gurney again pleaded lack of personnel 
for CAB’s failure to obey the Supreme Court 
demand for a fairer and more economical 
computation of subsidy payments. In that 
decision, the Court held that the profits 
and losses of the parent companies’ numer- 
ous subsidiaries, including the hotels and 
country clubs, must be offset against each 
other, and the total subsidy figured on the 
net loss. 

But CAB, besides failing to make any 
audits of these subsidiaries’ finances, failed 
to follow the Supreme Court’s formula in 
presenting a 1955 budget of $143 million for 
these grants. The House reduced this figure 
by $42 million, insisting that CAB base 1955 
payments on the Supreme Court's findings. 
Despite this mandate, which was ac- 
companied by severe criticism, CAB again 
submitted its original swollen budget to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field insists that at least $35 million in un- 
justified subsidies have been paid out under 
CAB’s apparently illegal and politically in- 
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spired generosity. Both Truman and Eisen- 
hower, as well as three congressional com- 
mittees, have long insisted on greater econ- 
omy in this field. 

Kitcore also ordered Gurney to furnish 
the expense accounts of Pan American's 10 
top officials. Their salaries, fees, and 
bonuses for 1953 totaled $842,154, but there 
was no data on their expenses for entertain- 
ment and other items, although these deduc- 
tions help to reduce the amount of their 
Federal income taxes. 

KimcoreE made this request after Oswald 
Ryan, Pan American’s friend on CAB, ad- 
mitted that he had been entertained lavish- 
ly by Wilbur Morrison, Pan American's vice 
president in charge of the South American 
division. It is Pan American's alleged mo- 
nopoly of through flights from New York 
to South America which led to the Gov- 
ernment’s recent antitrust suit against the 
Trippe organization. 

Two other bits of evidence on huge ex- 
pense accounts piqued the KENNEDY-KIL- 
GORE curiosity. 

It developed that W. J. McEvoy, Pan Amer- 
ican vice president and Washington lobby- 
ist, received only $88,791 in salary for the 
1946-51 period, but he drew $61,682 for ex- 
penses. J. Carroll Cone, former Democratic 
national committeeman from Alabama, got 
$113,500 in salary and $100,453 in expenses. 
And they do not rank along Pan American’s 
10 highest-paid executives and entertainers. 

When an Atlantic shipping strike threat- 


‘ened to strand Margaret Truman in Europe 


several years ago, at the former President's 
request Pan American placed a special air- 
plane at her disposal. McEvoy handled the 
mission, and is known in aviation circles as 
“Margaret’s baby sitter.” 





West Coast Electronics Industry Ham- 
pered by Distance to Testing Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, electron- 
ics is the fastest growing industry in the 
United States. Its growth during the 
last decade has been phenomenal. It is 
already one of our major industrial 
fields, with sales value surpassing $5 bil- 
lion, and it is anticipated that sales of 
electronic products will quadruple before 
the end of this decade. 

The builders of this industry can also 
take pride in the fact that electronics 
is almost entirely a native-nourished 
United States industry. Unlike other 
American industries it has depended 
little on foreign developments and has 
set the pace for the rest of the world in 
the growth of applied electronics, and 
in many areas of research. 

This is highly significant. Electronics 
is not only making our work easier and 
living more comfortable, but is also a 
basic factor in making it possible for us 
to build up a mighty defense machine 
to protect us and our friends from ag- 
gression and thus preserve the free 
world. 

One of the most significant and rap- 
idly growing centers of this vital indus- 
try has been developing in the State of 
California. We have in our State some 
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150 electronics companies employing 
more than 50,000 persons producing hun- 
dreds of products from adapters to 
yokes, including aircraft equipment, 
geiger counters and power supplies. 

Much of the credit for nourishing and 
encouraging this growing industry is due 
to the West Coast Electronics Manufac- 
turers Association, which is now in its 
12th year of productive operation. One 
of the basic activities of this organiza- 
tion has been to attract the attention of 
Government procurement officers to the 
tremendous potentialities and facilities 
of electronics on the west coast. 

The Government has, however, still 
far to go and much to do in encouraging 
sufficiently the development of the west- 
ern facilities. Present delays hamper 
their vital contributions. Government 
procurement regulations require prior 
official testing before electronic parts 
are purchased. But the testing services 
are offered only in the East and Midwest 
although facilities are available on the 
west coast which could make the neces- 
sary tests at little additional costs to the 
Government and at savings of millions 
to the producers of electronics. This 
problem is now before the Department of 
Defense and I most seriously urge, in the 
interest of national defense and econ- 
omy, favorable and speedy action to cor- 
rect this inequity. 

The recent measures shutting down 
the Signal Corps procurement offices in 
Los Angeles are regrettable and present 
another obstacle to the growth of the 
west coast electronic industry. 

But with the aid and under the guid- 
ance of the West Coast Electronic Man- 
ufacturers Association the industry will 
continue to flourish as it has in the past 
decade and will meet its twofold chal- 
lenge: contribute toward building our 
national defense and develop products 
for peacetime use, thus creating new 
jobs and prosperity for all. 

In many ways, this administration 
seems blind to the fact that California 
and her sister States of the west coast 
are important industrial and defense 
production areas. The west coast was 
discriminated against when the Air 
Force heavy press program was cur- 
tailed. The electronics testing facilities 
are another case in point. Failure to 
build a Forrestal carrier on the west 
coast is still another. It is about time 
that the role of the West in all phases 
of national activity was recognized. 





Spanish-American War Memorial Day 
Program at Altoona, Pa., May 30, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the following ad- 
dress as part of the Memorial Day pro- 
gram sponsored by the Dewey Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Al 
Pa., on Sunday, May 30, 1954: 
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Comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, once 
again I am honored by the members of 
Dewey Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, 
in being invited to participate in this annual 
Memorial Day observance before this historic 
relic of the Spanish-American War. 

This shell placed here many years ago not 
only represents a symbol of patriotic devo- 
tion on the part of all Spanish-American 
War Veterans but it is a constant reminder 
of the part they played in defense of this 
great Republic at the turn of the century. 

The Spanish-American War was not only 
confined to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

You boys of '98 fought in the Philippines 
and in China. 

Let no man underrate the soldier of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Faced with the perils of yellow fever, and 
with poor rations and contaminated water, 
his life was made more difficult by disease- 
carrying insects that 56 years ago were not 
under the control of man. 

We should keep in mind that medical 
progress has made stupendous strides in the 
past 56 years. 

Yet you boys of '98 were forced to act as 
guinea pigs in the desperate attempts made 
to halt epidemics of every known variety. 

The soldier of the Spanish-American pe- 
riod was poorly equipped and fought in 
heavy clothing in hot weather that sapped 
the strength of the sturdiest men. 

Yet the American spirit of love of freedom 
was the motivating influence that dominated 
the lives of the boys of °98, which you so 
proudly represent in this area. 

You volunteers fought for love of coun- 
try and in the good old American tradition 
of freedom for all mankind. 

On such an occasion as this it Is good to 
refresh our memories and briefly recall the 
incidents that led to our participation in 
the Spanish-American War. 

It was 9:40 p. m. on February 15, 1898, that 
the battleship Maine, sent to Cuba on a 
friendly mission, was destroyed in Habana 
Harbor by an explosion that claimed the 
lives of 2 officers and 258 men. 

“Remember the Maine” became the slogan 
in ’98 as President McKinley called for 125,- 
000 volunteers and later for 75,000 addi- 
tional men. 

At that time we had an Army and Navy 
of only 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men. 
Yet Spain at that very moment had one of 
the largest navies in the world and an army 
of 500,000 with over 192,000 in Cuba alone. 

President McKinley’s call for volunteers 
was responded to in typical American fash- 
ion, and American manhood to the number 
of 1 million expressed readiness to defend 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Some 483,000 served, of which nearly 20,- 
000 lost their lives either in action or 
through disease contracted in the steaming 
jungles. 

Many more thousands suffered permanent 
disability. 

The feat of Admiral Dewey on May 1, 1898, 
in the bay of Manila, when the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed is one of the glorious chapters 
in American history. 

It sounded the end of Spanish tyranny 
and opened the door through which the 
United States has traveléd to become the 
greatest world power in all history. 

While we are paying tribute to the splen- 
did role played by the United States Navy 
in the Spanish-American War, let us not 
forget that the valiant foot soldiers and in- 
trepid cavalrymen were fighting in the cruel 
heat of San Juan and battling with pesti- 
lence and disease at Chickamauga. 

The Spanish-American fighter has been 
affectionately termed the “hiker.” 

He has earned this title by his relentless 
devotion to duty in not only Cuba and Puer- 
to Rico, but in the Philippines and China. 

He left his home and loved ones to fight 
America’s first crusade for the liberation of 
mankind. 
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It is interesting to observe that despite 
poor rations, lack of equipment, and being 
continually exposed to deadly disease the 
“hiker” received the monthly sum of $15.60, 

You members of the United Spanish. 
American War Veterans represents a portion 
of the few thousands that remain from the 
war of 1898. 

Many of your leaders in that war fought 
gallantly in the war between the North and 
the South to preserve the unity of this great 
Nation. 

Many of your number served with distinc. 
tion in World War I and provided leadership 
that enabled America to repel the forces 
that threatened the freedom of the peoples 
of the world. 

You have sent your sons and daughters 
and grandchildren into both world wars and 
in Korea where they duplicated your record 
of loyalty and devotion to country. 

You men of the Spanish-American War 
had a great responsibility, which you met in 
an unflinching manner. 

Today, 56 years after your glorious achieve. 
ments, and despite the fact our Nation has 
fought two global conflicts, we are still en- 
gaged in efforts to rescue humanity from 
evil forces who would deny freedom and 
liberty and substitute an alien philosophy 
for the American way of life. 

The American nation owes you a debt of 
everlasting gratitude for you were pioneers 
in the fight for liberty and freedom. 

I can think of no better way of perpetu- 
ating the ideals for which you fought than 
to maintain a strong national defense. 

For it is only by a strong and united 
America that we can hope to carry on the 
great principles you fought for in the disease- 
infested jungles in 1898. 

I am confident that we Americans will 
continue our united efforts in the hope of 
restoring peace to a confused world by unit- 
ing all mankind in a spirit of true brother- 
hood. 

It is only on the basis of justice, love, and 
understanding that we can ever hope to 
fashion a lasting peace among all nations. 





Mountain Home, Ark., High School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Baxter County, Ark., and all 
Arkansas for that matter, are proud of 
the graduating class of the Mountain 
Home High School who visited Washing- 
ton this week. 

The class with their sponsors, Ike 
Sharp, Mrs. Buna Linebarger, and Mrs. 
Rex Yerby, spent 3 days here visiting 
historic sites in and about the Nation’s 
Capital. On Tuesday they visited 
Arlington, on Wednesday they visited 
the Capitol, sat in the hall of the House 
of Representatives where Congress 
meets and saw the House in session, vis- 
ited the Senate, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court, where they 
had luncheon. In the afternoon they 
took the boat trip to Mount Vernon and 
visited the home and grounds of our first 
President. On Thursday they went to 
the National Airport and witnessed the 
arrival of Turkish Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes, visited the FBI, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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All of us are proud of this fine, whole- 
some group of young Americans. They 
are a credit to their school and their 
country. 

The members of the class are: Dale 
Tipton, Janette Pitts, Carl Yates, Wayne 
Treat, Joyce Sherman, Duane Treat, 
Anna Mae McCalmont, Mary Porter, 
Betty Morris, Velma Sue Bradley, Mary 
Sue Bowling, Ella Faye Hargrave, Rex 
McGuire, Jim Nelson, Danny Benedict, 
Johnny Perkins, Jerry Scott, Wanda 
Morris, Ruby Simpson, Bonnie Gillette, 
Gary Skiver, Earl Wall, James Rains, 
Frank Rapin, Roy Burns, Ruth Louise 
Baker, Russell Langston, Bob Fouts, 
Duane Pitchford, George Mayfield, Les- 
ter Butterfield, George Wicker, Normon 
Martin, Henry Shearer, Pat Boone, 
Johnna Lee Summers, Carmen Hatt- 
man, Arthaline Quick, Joan Paris, Mary 
Lou Gilliland, Joan Jordan, Richard 
Koop, Harley Harris, Bonnie Sinor, Lual 
Bell Pickens, Homer Bromund, Alice 
Mae Beane, Onis Gibson, Marilyn Duro, 
Marlys Dahlen, Reba Tilley, Carol Baer, 
Don Hubbell, David Owen, Betty Bold- 
ing, Shirley Hickman, Mary Marie 
Reynolds, Linda House Gladney, and 
Gerald Stevens, 





Forest Service Budget Should Not Be 
Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple understand or appreciate the assets 
which this country has in its national 
forests. Much less do they realize the 
extent to which they, as citizens, control 
these forest values. Proof of this is the 
small public reaction to the proposed cut 
of $2,026,700 in appropriations for na- 
tional forest protection and manage- 
ment. If the general public realized how 
important these forests are to the na- 
tional economy, the Members of Con- 
gress would have received so many pro- 
tests as to force reconsideration of this 
item. 

When a Federal enterprise pays for 
its maintenance and returns a profit it 
deserves more than casual attention. 
Its administrators deserve public com- 
mendation and support. Last year the 
national forests had gross receipts of 
more than $76 million. After covering 
appropriations for all current operations 
and capital expenditures, $12 million 
remained in the Federal Treasury. 

These were the largest receipts in the 
history of the Forest Service, but, 
shocking as it may be, they were $25 
million short of what they might have 
been. The larger sum might have been 
realized had the past several years’ ap- 
propriations to the Forest Service been 
Suffictent to permit more timber sales. 
Neither last year, nor the year before, 
did the appropriations provide enough 
money to permit forest officers to sell all 
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the timber which the national forests 
are capable of growing. Now, a deeper 
cut is proposed. 

Timber harvested from the national 
forests during fiscal year 1953 amounted 
to 5,160 million board feet. This was 
sold as it stood in the forest, in over 
25,000 individual sales. Each transac- 
tion made the purchaser responsible for 
cutting and removing the trees accord- 
ing to Forest Service regulations. The 
returns to the Government, in terms of 
stumpage prices, were $70,616,025. Add 
to this the returns from grazing fees, and 
special uses, and the national forests 
show gross receipts of $76,463,746. 

This is a record which promises to 
hold for several years, or until Congress 
makes more money available for more 
sales and better care. With stabiliza- 
tion of the lumber market and with 
small prospect of an increase in appro- 
priations, a drop in imcome can be ex- 
pected. Looking backward, however, 
we can now see how a relatively small 
addition to the appropriations available 
for conducting timber sales during the 
past 1 or 2 fiscal years would have per- 
mitted receipts to reach $100 million. 

Forest Service estimates of timber 
growth in the national forests are al- 
ways conservative, yet, a responsible of- 
ficer has stated to the Committee on 
Appropriations that 6,900,000,000 board- 
feet of national-forest timber are ready 
and waiting to be harvested. In other 
words, after last year’s record sales, 
more than 1,700,000,000 board-feet of 
merchantable timber remained uncut in 
the national forests. At an average 
price of $15 a thousand board-feet on 
the stump, such as prevailed last year, 
this would have brought nearly $25 
million. 

Such a loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment represents more than the money 
that might have been turned into the 
Treasury. It includes the deterioration 
of much of the timber that was left un- 
used, and additional losses in the growth 
of younger and more vigorous trees that 
remain under the domination of big, 
overmature, standing trees. 

About 13 percent of all of last year’s 
lumber production was cut from na- 
tional forests. They are located in 42 
States and 2 Territories, and cover 181 
million acres. Besides being producers 
of timber, they provide forage for 8 
million head of livestock, recreation op- 
portunities for some 33 million people, 
and are the sources of origin for more 
than half of the water available to the 
Western States. For their protection 
and management during the current fis- 
cal year, the Congress appropriated 
$30,961,700. About the same appropri- 
ation was made for the previous fiscal 
year. Yet, today, with as much or more 
land, with timber no less valuable, and 
with other public uses increasingly in 
demand, a budget is proposed that would 
provide only $28,935,000. 

Perhaps this reduction of $2,026,700 
is thought necessary for the immediate 
economy. If so, we should know why. 
We should also know something of the 
threat that such a cut carries for the 
future. This kind of saving will ham- 
per the protection program, cut down 
needed silvicultural improvements, and 
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reduce the maintenance of facilities for 
public use. It promises to reflect a 
slowdown in the growth of trees in many 
parts of the forests. It will definitely 
speed up the deterioration of many of 
the trails, shelters, and other improve- 
ments on the national forests. In a 
long-range program such as character- 
izes forest management, we can almost 
bank on the probability that future ses- 
sions of Congress will be asked to com- 
pensate for this cut with larger appro- 
priations. It is plain, therefore, that 
by approving this relatively small imme- 
diate saving, we hazard our investment 
in a great natural resource, and we stand 
to lose in annual forest growth. We 
hazard all of this with no promise of 
long-time fiscal gains. 

What does this reduction of $2,026,700 
mean to the State of California? Of the 
entire system, I find that 20 million acres 
are in my State. This is about 12 percent 
of the entire national forest area. Ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year 
allow $5,431,400 for their protection and 
management. The budget now under 
consideration would reduce this to $5,- 
017,900. This cuts away $413,500, with 
the result that California, with 12 per- 
cent of the national forest area must ab- 
sorb 20 percent of the cut. This, in the 
region where the sale of last year’s forest 
harvest returned more than $10 million 
and where nearly 5 million people went 
for outdoor recreation. 

Purther inquiry revealed the complete 
elimination of $288,400 largely devoted 
to special efforts for the contro}, of forest 
fires in southern California. Most of this 
has been applied to the critical water- 
sheds where disastrous fires of last win- 
ter were followed by destructive mud- 
flows. You read of the forest fire that 
threatened the great observatory on 
Mount Wilson. And a few days later, 
you read of the rains that fell on the 
bare, fire-swept mountain slopes to in- 
nundate the valley towns and residences 
in mud and rubble. These losses and the 
threat of their repetition are so con- 
stantly in the minds of the people that 
the board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
County have appealed for a more aggres- 
sive Federal program of forest protec- 
tion. I presented it to this Congress, and 
it is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for March 4. 

The recent fires on Monrovia Moun- 
tain and on the slopes of Mount Wilson 
are reminders of a long series of fire 
hazards that repeatedly threaten the 
California watersheds. The aftermath 
of floods and wasted water is more 
devastating than the loss of forest 
growth, but without forest growth more 
floods are certain to follow. Already, 
during the present. year, communities 
and individuals have spent more than a 
hundred thousand dollars to clear their 
streets, dig out their homes, and make 
necessary repairs. The situation was so 
threatening that President Eisenhower 
declared this part of the State an emer- 
gency area. Then, with authority pro- 
vided in title II of the flood control act, 
the Department of Agriculture allocated 
$144,700 for the stricken area. Thus, 
half as much was spent after the fire and 
the subsequent flood as was provided to 
help prevent the catastrophe. 
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If these funds for accelerating 
measures for flood prevention are wiped 
out, as is now proposed, the critical areas 
in the southern California watersheds 
will be protected in ways comparable 
with the protection being given to other 
watersheds within the national forests. 
It will be neither better nor worse. Yet 
recognition has long been given to special 
local hazards due to climate, topography, 
soil, resultant vegetation, and the com- 
plications inherent to a densly populated 
area. All this will be ignored. Mean- 
while, with each succeeding year the 
probabilities will get stronger that emer- 
gency funds must again be provided to 
partially restore the destructive effects 
of other onslaughts. Insofar as that 
happens, can a present reduction be 
credited under the head of economy? 

The work of the Forest Service in pro- 
tecting the areas entrusted to it and in 
developing forest cover on them, causes 
all to count that agency as a profitable 
servant. Yet, in contradiction to the 
parable in the Bible, here is a case where 
Congress proposes to take away even that 
which it now has. Such economy is 
hard to justify. 

The situation is one that recalls a rec- 
ommendation of the President's Mate- 
rials Policy Commission—more popu- 
larly known as the Paley Commission, 
for its chairman, William S. Paley, who 
is also chairman of the board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. In Re- 
sources for Freedom, the report which 
the Commission brought out in 1952, an- 
nual appropriations to the Forest Serv- 
ice were described as consistently too 
small to permit adequate protection and 
management of the national forests. 
The same could be said for portions of 
the budget now under consideration. If 
approved, the Forest Service will be less 
able than at present to fulfill the Com- 
mission’s recommendation “that the 
Federal Government raise the level of 
silvicultural work on its commercial tim- 
berlands at least to the level maintained 
on intensively managed private lands 
of comparable value.” 

I have emphasized the difficulties 
which the proposed reductions will bring 
to the State of California. These could 
be multiplied in one form or another 
to include every State which holds a 
national forest. I have attempted to 
call your attention to the financial losses 
which must follow this proposed cut in 
appropriations. I have also indicated 
some of the cumulative losses which are 
in store for us. Insofar as the national 
forests suffer these losses blame will be 
placed upon the Forest Service. I would 
remind you, however, that those who 
look beneath the surface will conclude 
that the fault is not with the Forest 
Service but with the administration and 
with the Congress. If this body persists 
in continually reducing the available 
funds, it will increasingly handicap the 
administrators of the national forests. 
As that is done their ideals of general 
usefulness for the national forests, sus- 
tained yield, and increased returns will 
be shoved further and further into the 
future. 


I hope this Congress will consider care- 
fully the present and future values which 
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this eountry holds in its national for- 
ests. If it does so, I doubt if it will ap- 
prove the proposed cut in appropriations 
for their protection and management. 





The Government in Business—Paint 


Manufacturing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of the 
House to a report prepared by the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, on the subject of the Government 
in Business—Paint Manufacturing. The 
report was unanimously approved by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions on May 19, 1954, and submitted to 
the House on May 25, 1954—House Re- 
port 1672. Following are the conclusions 
and recommendations included in the 
report: 

The Navy alone of all Government agen- 
cies considers it necessary to manufacture 
paint. The Army, the Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, and practi- 
cally every important department or agency 
use paint to a considerable extent. These 
agencies buy their needs from industry. 

The national industry production of paint 
is some 200 million gallons, with a value of 
$1,357,370,000 per year. The industry has 
tremendous capacity with more than 1,000 
manufacturers scattered through every sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The Navy's production even in wartime was 
only 3 percent of the national production. 
Except for a few items of plastic paints which 
are not now competitive, all Navy paints are 
in the competitive field and can be produced 
commercially. 

Prior to May 1953, the Navy was heavily 
engaged in the manufacture of paint and 
was producing approximately 150 different 
types. In fiscal year 1953 the Navy produced 
5,456,164 gallons, and its production in 1945 
was 16,369,857 gallons. By directive issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy on May 28, 1953, 
production of paint was limited to 28 types, 
and it is expected that total gallonage for the 
fiscal year 1954 will not exceed 2,901,000 gal- 
lons. This is less than 1% percent of the 
estimated 200 million gallons of paint an- 
nually produced by commercial manufac- 
turers. F 

The Department of the Navy was well 
aware of this subcommittee’s interest in its 
paint-manufacturing activities, but whether 
or not the subcommittee’s interests stimu- 
lated the Secretary to issue his directive of 
May 28, 1953, the subcommittee was gratified 
that this action was taken administratively, 
but continued its investigation with respect 
to the remaining 28 types of paint which the 
Navy continued to manufacture. 

The Navy contends that quality, particu- 
larly with respect to shipbottom paints, is 
of extreme importance, affecting the range, 
fuel consumption, preservation, and total 
operational effectiveness of the fleet. The 
subcommittee agrees. The Navy further 
contends that proper quality control can be 
achieved effectively and economically only if 
the Navy manufactures such paints itself. 
With this the subcommittee does not agree, 
being convinced that inspection and other 
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supervisory procedures can effectively insure 
quality paints manufactured by private in- 
dustry. 

In House Report No. 1197, filed February 9, 
1954, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions concluded that the burden was upon 
the Government to prove unusual circum- 
stances as justification for engaging in the 
manufacture of items satisfactorily obtain- 
able from private industries. 

After detailed hearings and a careful con- 
sideration of the facts, the subcommittee 
concludes that the Navy should further re- 
strict its paint-manufacturing operations. 

The subcommittee recommends that man- 
ufacture of all paint items, except the plas- 
tics, shipbottom, and antifouling paints, 
which are covered by patent, should be dis- 
continued as rapidly as is consistent with 
sound and economical practices and with 
due concern for maintaining uniformly high 
quality paint procured from commercial 
sources, and for relocation of affected per- 
sonnel. 

With respect to plastics, the Navy should 
endeavor to develop commercial sources in 
order to insure that requirements can be 
met and should, at the same time, pro- 
gressively reduce its manufacture of this 
type of paint at the earliest date practicable. 

The General Accounting Office has been 
requested to investigate and report to the 
subcommittee as to the history and develop- 
ment of the plastic paints, the contributions, 
if any, of the Government through funds, 
facilities, personnel, or otherwise, and wheth- 
er or not the patent rights should be exclu- 
sively held by private individuals. 

The Navy should continue intensive re- 
search activities on paints through an inte- 
grated program within the Department of 
Defense and in full cooperation with other 
interested agencies and the industry. Ade- 
quate testing facilities must be available to 
insure full contract compliance. 





Memorial Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly honored to have been accorded 
the privilege of joining the citizenry of 
Houtzdale, Pa., in their annual observ- 
ance of Memorial Day, May 31, 1954. 

The observance was sponsored by the 
various veterans’ organizations of Houtz- 
dale and was largely attended. During 
the course of the program I delivered the 
following address: 

Comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, once 
again I am honored to have the privilege of 
joining my fellow veterans and their neigh- 
bors in this annual observance of Memorial 
Day. 

You are to be commended for joining other 
communities in our Nation in paying this 
annual tribute to the defenders of our flag 
who made the supreme sacrifice that this Na- 
tion might endure. 

Memorial Day is a special day for mem- 
ories—a day for commemorating and dedi- 
cating. 

Our memories are of those who served this 
country in time of need. 

We commemorate the men who gave their 
lives in defense of our freedoms. 

And we dedicate ourselves to the respon- 
sibilities which our honored dead have 
passed to us. 
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As a nation we canont fail them. 

If we squander the inheritance of free- 
dom which they have left to us. we shall 
place little value on the supreme sacrifices 
of those whom we honor here today. 

Memorial Day is the only day in the year 
when our entire Nation mourns its dead. 

Memorial Day was intended to be a day 
of dedication and of memories. 

We are assembled here today to recall the 
brave deeds of our defenders. 

From the richness of their loyalty and 
courage we renew our firm determination to 
safeguard the freedom principles for which 
they died. 

The services they have rendered to their 
country, as well as the price they paid, 
shall always be our highest inspiration. 

Our memories of the Nation’s heroic dead 
kindle in our hearts a warm and lively ap- 
preciation. 

That is as it should be because sincere 
appreciation is the very essence of love of 
country. 

Real appreciation is the keystone of loy- 
alty, the positive, dynamic types of loyalty 
which binds men to men and citizens to 
their country. 

These are some of the thoughts we ex- 
press On Memorial Day. 

They are not new thoughts. 

For years these thoughts have been in- 
stilled deeply within our own convictions. 

Today we merely review and reevaluate 
them because we have made Memorial Day 
the appropriate occasion for serious and 
truthful thinking. 

But Memorial Day is such a brief period of 
contemplation, 

Three hundred and sixty-four days in the 
year we rush past the resting places of our 
honored dead. 

We are so hard pressed by our many chores 
and desires that we have little time for 
serious thought. 

Then on the 365th day the entire Nation 
remembers. 

That is Memorial Day, May 30. 

On that day the red, white, and blue em- 
blem of our country—the stars and stripes 
of the United States—is lowered to half 
mast between dawn and noon. 

The hurrying footsteps and grinding 
wheels pause beside our departed brothers 
in arms. 

We lay wreaths and flowers upon their 
resting places, ’ 

Then we bow our heads and recite a brief 
prayer for them and for ourselves. 

In solemn gratitude we say, “Thank you, 
brave ones. 

“You who stand close to God—ask the 
Almighty Father to watch over all of us. 

“Ask Him to guide us in our Judgments and 
actions. 

“Ask Him to help us help ourselves. 

“As a nation we do not want to fail you. 


“Nor do we want your sacrifices to have 
been in vain.” 


Who were these men whom we honor here 
today? 

They symbolize all the 1,500,000 Americans 
who have been battle casualties since this 
Nation first began defending its free way of 
life 178 years ago. 

Therefore what we say here is the 
straight from our hearts to all the honored 
dead of America, wherever they rest. 

Again, let me ask, who were these men? 

They were the loyal Americans who an- 
swered the Nation’s call to arms. 

They left their schools and shops, their 
homes and their cities to battle the tyrants 
of their day. 

First it was the kings and kaisers, the dic- 
tators, and then the Communists. 

Those have been the ruthless foreign 
gressors down through the ages. : 

They have always been identical in princi- 


ple and method. All have been enemies of 
freedom, 
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They have been defeated in the past—de- 
feated by America’s unity and strength. 

Today we plan and work, hope and pray 
that we shall always score victories against 
tyranny. 

The men of our Armies, Navies, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard are the 
heroes we honor here. 

Were they different from us? No, they 
were the Protestants and Catholics, the gen- 
tiles and Jews, the white men and the black, 
the native sons and the foreign born. 

They were the rich and the poor, the boys 
and the men. 

They came from all walks of life. They 
represented all the social, economic and edu- 
cational strata of American citizenship. 

The defenders of our country were as 
diverse as the colors in the flag under which 
they served. 

However, like the combined red, white, 
and blue of the flag, those men harmonized 
their differences into the most powerful force 
on earth. 

That is because they fought shoulder to 
shoulder for just one cause—freedom. 

The sun never sets on the mortal remains 
of our departed comrades. 

They have been laid to rest in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. 

They are in the national cemeteries 
throughout our homeland. 

Yet, regardless of their last resting place, 
above them flies the Stars and Stripes. 

The flag says these are your defenders and 
mine, 

It matters not who they were nor whence 
they came. 

All that is important is that they were 
loyal Americans. 

They upheld the American traditions of 
freedom. 

They were comrades in arms. 

Their courage was proved on the field of 
battle. 

Those are the memories and eulogies of 
this Memorial Day. 

We have spoken of dedicating ourselves. 

Dedication to what? What must we do? 

Abraham Lincoln answered those ques- 
tions clearly in his Gettysburg address 91 
years ago when he said, in effect, “It is for 
us the living to be dedicated to the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought so nobly 
advanced. 

“It is for us to be dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, that these dead 
shall not have died in vain and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Those words spoken by President Lincoln 
nearly a century ago are true today. 

They shall always describe the obligation 
of the living. 

It is our perpetual debt to the warriors 
who have passed on before us. 

We shall keep the fires of freedom burning 
eternally. 

We shall, unless through selfishness and 
utter blindness, lose sight of the fact that 
freedom is kept alive only through intense 
loyalty and eternal vigilance. 

There can be no doubt about the threats 
to freedom today. 

And certainly there should be no hesi- 
tancy in recognizing them. 

Frankly, we are face to face with the most 
powerful and brutal enemy of mankind. 

Eight hundred million people are the vic- 
tims of communism around the globe today. 

The red clouds roll menacingly over half 
the world. 

Survival of freedom in the remaining half 
depends largely upon our leadership and de- 
termination that this time, as before, the 
tyrants shall be defeated. 

Technically we are not at war but weapons 
have changed. 

Today we resist aggression with the so- 
called cold war. 

The cold war against communism can be 
as effective as military battles of the past. 
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But a successful cold war requires plan- 
ning and nerve, loyalty and intense unity 
of effort. 

These requisites are our primary obliga- 
tion in our defense against communism as 
a Nation of freemen. 

In addition to these requisites we must 
maintain a strong national defense with an 
adequate Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, supported with the most modern and 
powerful weapons of warfare. 

At the same time we must maintain a 
sound economy or invite national bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, all those material weapons can- 
not alone assure freedom. 

Our most effective weapon is our ability 
to see clearly the real and present danger 
in Communist aggression, and the imper- 
ative need for a united American citizenry 
alined solidly against the ruthless, godless 
Soviet system, and against all who would 
compromise with it. 

The bloody sacrifices of two world con- 
flicts and in the Korean war have not 
brought universal peace or everlasting se- 
curity to our Nation. 

We realize that we shall always have to 
defend ourselves as long as we want free- 
dom and as long as there are dictators chal- 
lenging us. 

Human nature being what it is, we can 
expect endless conflict between the forces 
of freedom and slavery. 

Therefore we will always have to be on 
guard, always ready to defend. 

That is the task before us—the unfinished 
work so nobly advanced by the men we honor 
here today. 

Truly Memorial Day is a day of memories, 
commemoration, and dedication. 

This brief Memorial Day program empha- 
sizes the purpose of this national day of 
reverence by reminding; us of the memories 
of the men to whom we owe a perpetual 
debt of gratitude. 

We commemorate their valor and patriot- 
ism in our tributes to them with flowers and 
prayers. 

Finally we dedicate ourselves to the never- 
ending task of preserving and perpetuating 
the ideals of our great Republic. 

To aid us in our common objective, we 
beseech Almighty God to help us in our 
mighty struggle as we fervently pray: 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 





The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The peti- 
tion follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the’ reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic-beverages advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV. Also to present the petitions 
to the House and to have a note made of 
them in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

B. Smith, J. O. Culp, Paul Jones, H. 
White, Frank White, C. O. White, Olun Wel- 
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Jonru. Mrs. Lorene Taylor, Mrs. J, O. Hand- 
ley, Mrs. Lorna Ham, Mr. Loyd Lanthigs, Mrs. 
E. E. Becks, Mrs. J. C. Jones, Maude Coete, 
O. W. Hoert, Neal Denny, Mary Bell Parker, 
Mrs. Mallory Hammonds, Jr., Mrs. C. R. 
Parker, Mrs. Dalton Lallope, Dalton Lallope, 
Miss Wilmer Shilds, Mr. Emmett McElrath, 
Mr. C. L. Mizzue, Boyd D. Douglas, J. A. 
Rowell, J. W. Haynes, V. W. Vawter, Chas. V. 
Vawter, W. W. Thurman, M. C. Franklin, J. 
D. Boyd, Sycamore, Ala. 





Memorial Day 1953—Letter to St. Peter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a composition 
written by Mrs. Ruth Cates, president 
of the Veedersburg, Ind., Auxiliary Unit, 
No. 288, American Legion. This essay 
won for Mrs. Cates an award from the 
Freedom Foundation and I commend its 
contents, its inspiring message, to the 
Members of this House. The essay fol- 
lows: 

MemormIAL Day 1953—Lerrer Tro Sr. PEeTer 
(By Elma Dean in the American Mercury) 
“Let them in, Peter, they are very tired; 
Give them the couches where the angels 
sleep. 
Let them wake whole again to new dawns 
fired 

With sun not war, and may their peace 

be deep. 


“Remember where the broken bodies lie * * * 
And give them things they like. Let them 
make noise. 
God knows -how young they were to have 
to die! 
Give swing bands, not gold harps, to these 
our boys. 
let them love, Peter—they have had no 
time— 
Girls sweet as meadow wind, with flower- 
ing hair * * * 
They should have trees and bird song, hills 
to climb— 
The taste of summer in a ripened pear. 
Tell them how they aré missed. Say not to 
fear; 
It's going to be all right with us down 
here.” 


The above poem describes the youth of the 
many thousands that have died that you the 
reader of this article might live in this great 
America and have the freedom to do as you 
please on this Memorial Day of 1953. 

We of the American Legion and American 
Legion Auxiliary wish to pay tribute to our 
beloved dead and to those that have returned 
to spend the rest of their lives on hospital 
beds, suffering from the ravages of war, in 
the following manner: 

To remember first, and always, that “the 
Fate of. America depends on the Faith of 
America.” 

The Back to God movement of these two 
great organizations puts God first in mind 
and act. We have no room for any power 
other than our Creator. 

Americanism is a way of life—the best 
way of life ever known. If we stop to recall 
the struggles of the pioneers of this great 
Nation, the men who fought for its freedom, 
and those who wrote the two greatest docu- 
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ments of state ever written by men—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States—we will not 
sit idly by while someone in our midst strives 
to undermine this great heritage of ours. 

So in memory of these our dead, we pledge 
anew: “For God and Country we associate 
ourselves together, to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to the fam- 
flies of those whose hearts are broken today 
and our prayers are with you and with our 
fighting men everywhere. 

Mrs. RuTH CarTEs, 
President, Veedersburg American Le- 
gion Auziliary Unit, No. 288. 





Gov. Robert B. Meyner at the National 
Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


(Mr. HART was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks by inserting an address 
delivered at the National Press Club by 
the Governor of New Jersey.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great forums in America is provided by 
the National Press Club in Washington. 
In order to be invited to address its mem- 
bership and submit to the sharp ques- 
tioning following his speech, one must 
be regarded as an outstanding public fig- 
ure. And there he finds himself facing 
an audience as discerning and discrim- 
inating as may be found anywhere. 

Recently, Hon. Robert B. Meyner, 
Governor of New Jersey, was a guest of 
the club. He delivered, as usual, a very 
fine address, and at its conclusion an- 
swered with candor and to the apparent 
satisfaction of his widely informed lis- 
teners the numerous questions they pro- 
pounded. 

His address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I understand 
that my invitation to speak before you came 
at the suggestion of Arthur Sylvester, of the 
Newark News, a fact which makes me very 
happy, since it indicates that I have a cer- 
tain amount of popularity with at least the 
Washington bureau of that great newspaper. 
. Mr. Sylvester’s home office has been taking 
a dim view of me ever since it became nec- 
essary for me to tell the State of New Jersey 
that, if it is to continue to live in the man- 
ner to which it is accustomed, more revenues 
will be needed. 

I am sure the Newark News has been most 
successful in balancing its own budget; but 
it seems to regard with suspicion and dis- 
trust my efforts to follow that same ex- 
ample with regard to the finances of the 
State. 

It may be that there is an implied com- 
Piiment here; it may be that the Newark 
News regards me as some kind of magician— 
a sort of Houdini who can do tricks with 
mirrors. Let me make blushing acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that the Democratic 
Party is a superb instrument of government; 
however, it cannot walk on water. 

It is a pleasure to be here and it happens 
to be just 4 months ago today that I took 
the oath of office as Governor in the city of 
Trenton. That fine city has a warlike back- 
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ground. Within a stone's throw of my office 
is the old Hessian barracks, whose inmates 
celebrated Christmas, 1776, not wisely but 
too well. . 

On the following day, at what must have 
seemed to them the ungodly hour of 8 
a. m., the hungry Hessians were attacked 
by the troops of General Washington, whose 
victory has had the most remarkable conse- 
quences to this very day—among them not 
only the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness—but even the right of 
United States Senators to search under our 
beds for Reds, scarlets, crimsons, vermilions, 
and even pinks and bleeding hearts. 

Trenton, I am glad to say, retains its war- 
like atmosphere, particularly on Monday 
mornings, when an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican legislature gathers to brood over the 
fact that a Democrat sits in the Governor's 
chair. There is never a dull moment in the 
new battles of Trenton. 

As I told the Women’s Press Club here in 
Washington some weeks ago, the legislature 
is suffering from chagrin because it raised 
the Governor’s pay last year and bought him 
a new Cadillac on the theory that New Jer- 
sey, as usual, would go Republican in No- 
vember. I hope you will not think me a poor 
winner if I tell you that I am having im- 
mense enjoyment both out of the salary and 
the car. 

Not sO many years ago any man who de- 
clared himself to be a New Jersey Democrat 
was suspected as being a stooge for ex-Boss 
Hague, of Jersey City. I do not need to tell 
you that those days are gone forever. The 
Democratic Party of New Jersey has been re- 
organized and revitalized; otherwise it could 
not have carried the State by 153,000 only 1 
year after it had been carried by General 
Eisenhower by 369,000, a turnover of more 
than half a million votes. 

The Democratic Party used to be run from 
the City Hall of Jersey City, mostly in the 
interest of the county of Hudson. Today the 
party has been rebuilt in all of the 21 coun- 
ties of the State, under the influence of out- 
standing men like Archibald Alexander and 
Dwight R. G. Palmer, whom some of you 
know from other days in Washington. It 
gives me pleasure to tell you that both these 
men have accepted posts in my Cabinet and 
are among my most valued advisers. 

We Democrats could not have won last 
year, however, without the support of Re- 
publicans and Independents, who came over 
to us because of their confidence in the new 
Democratic leadership. However strong may 
be the organizations of the two major par- 
ties, the balance of power in big American 
elections is held—if I may be guilty of a 
truism—by the independent votes. 

In New Jersey, we expect to attract the 
independent voters again this year in the 
races for the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Today, Democrats 
hold 6 of the 14 congressional districts; we 
expect to retain these seats and add others. 
Today, Republicans hold both of New Jersey's 
seats in the Senate, with one open for con- 
test. We expect to win this seat by the 
election of my friend, Congressman CHARLES 
R. Howe.i, who, as former chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, had much to do 
with the renaissance of the party in New 
Jersey.to which I have referred. 

Howe. is a liberal by con- 
viction and by performance—and belongs to 
@ party which shares his views. His cp- 
ponent, ex-Congressman Clifford Case, sees 
eye-to-eye with CHARLIE HOWELL On some 
issues—in fact, he has been labeled a New 
Deal-Fair Deal Republican—but, unforiu- 
nately for him, he finds himself in bed with 
conservatives and reactionaries. He is com- 
pelled to defend an administration with 
which he is out of tune. When they choose 
a Senator next November 2, I think New Jer- 
sey voters will prefer the bottle marked 
“genuine” to the substitute which is being 


palmed off as “just as good.” 
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If we believe in party responsibility—and 
that is the only tenable theory on which 
sound and stable government can be con- 
ducted—then the people must identify can- 
didates with the prevailing philosophies of 
the parties to which they belong. Thgmas 
Jefferson never ran on the ticket of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

I know it is easy for a politician like my- 
self—and I accept that label without apol- 
ogy—to forecast party victory. You here in 
Washington are properly bored with stereo- 
typed optimism and conventional political 
baloney. I am thinking, however, in terms 
of broad political trends, which show that 
the Democratic Party, in the first half of 
this century, has forged new methods of 
government in keeping with the modern aims 
and aspirations of the people. In this light, 
the Republican victory of 1952 can be con- 
sidered merely an interlude. 

Much Republican thinking is still geared 
yearningly to the gaslight and horse-and- 
buggy days of the 19th century except where, 
in the broad fields of human welfare and 
concern for the common man, Republican 
leadership has felt constrained to adopt pro- 
posals originated by the Democratic Party. 
You can look at Republican platforms of the 
past 12 years for evidence of this schizo- 
phrenia—a longing for the good, old days of 
James G. Blaine and William McKinley on 
the one hand, and half-hearted acceptance 
of Democratic policies on the other. 

The Democratic Party long ago said good- 
by to Grover Cleveland and William Jennings 
Bryan. It assumed 20th century stature with 
the new freedom of Woodrow Wilson, and has 
continued to face modern problems in a mod- 
ern way through the administrations of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S Truman. 
if you will let me make a parenthetical re- 
mark, I want to express heartfelt thanks to 
Senator KNOWLAND, the Republican leader, 
for denying last week that the 2 decades from 
1932 to 1952 constituted 20 years of treason. 
It is very nice to know that. 

We Democrats have had a marvelous story 
to tell the people at every presidential elec- 
tion since 1932—it is one of the greatest po- 
litical sagas of all time how, from the first 
100 days of the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion, a veritable revolution occurred in the 
improvement of the standards of living of 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. It was a peaceful revolution—a revolu- 
tion that was conducted within the frame- 
work of the Constitution and with the pres- 
ervation of our system of democratic capi- 
talism. 

It may be that older people—those whose 
despair in the depression gave way to tope 
and then to a feeling of triumph—will never 
tire of the story. But the younger people 
want something new. They have heard what 
the Democratic Party accomplished in the 
first half of the century; but they are more 
interested in what the party proposes for 
the second half of the century—their half. 

The Democratic Party cannot rest on the 
old reforms, the old accomplishments, the old 
successes. It must go on to blaze new paths 
in the light of its basic creed. The world of 
1954 is a far different one from the world 
of 1932. Our country has made great prog- 
ress in the protection of civil rights, the or- 
ganization of labor, development of natural 
resources, reform of the security markets, 
raising the purchasing power of the people, 
and in many other fields. These improve- 
ments must be consolidated and nailed down 
and, in some respects, extended. We must 
be sure that a long period of reform is not 
followed by a long period of reaction. 

In any program for the future, whether it 
relate to foreign affairs or domestic policies, 
the first task is to cleanse the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the United States. 
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The progressive spirit will be crippled un- 
til it again becomes possible for men to 
espouse worthy causes without fear of being 
charged with leftism or pinkism. You 
would have to go back to the time of the 
alien and sedition laws, I think, to find a 
comparable situation in this freedom-loving 
Nation. We must reverse the state of affairs 
described by Raymond Fosdick, former head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, who said: 

“If you sign a petition to admit colored 
people to public housing developments, if 
you favor fair employment practices or are 
concerned about civil liberties, if you fight 
for the protection of the foreign-born, if you 
oppose religious prejudice and Jim Crowism, 
if you sanction cultural exchange with for- 
eign countries, if you aline yourself with 
those who are working for more effective 
labor unions or more adequate medical care, 
if you take any point of view which involves 
the implementation of the Declaration of 
Independence that all men are created equal, 
you are apt to be suspected in some circles as 
@ knowing participant in the Communist 
front, or at the very least a witless dupe of 
Moscow's hynotic influence.” 

The United States can and will break out 
of this mental stockade. We cannot permit 
the Kremlin to control our thinking and our 
behavior. We cannot surrender the im- 
mense moral and spiritual advantage that we 
hold over communism. In the end, the 
struggle between the democratic ideology 
and the Communist ideology will be settled 
by the jury of mankind not in terms of 
H-bombs, but in terms of the enduring and 
universal values. Napoleon lived by the 
sword, yet it was he who said: “There are 
but two powers in the world, the sword and 
the spirit. In the long run, the sword is 
always beaten by the spirit.” 

Let me leave you with that idea, 





Memorial Day Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 28, it was my privilege to 
address the student body of Altoona Sen- 
ior High School during the annual Me- 
morial Day program. 

The address follows: 

MeEmorIAL Day ApprEss BY HON. JAMEs E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ALTOONA SENIOR 
HicuH ScHOoL MEMORIAL DAY PROGRAM, MAY 
28, 1954 
As a former student of Altoona High 

School I consider it an honor to have been 

invited to participate in your annual Memo- 

rial Day program. 

As I look around this auditorium it is with 
fond recollections that I recall the Memorial 
Day observances when I was a student here, 
and the program centered around the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Spanish-American War. 

Believe it or not, these memories extend 
back to the years of 1914, 1915, and 1916, just 
prior to the beginning of World War I. 

Leaving high school to enter World War I, 
and having taken part in World War II and 
a short period in the Korean war, I return 
today as one of America’s veterans to join 
with you in this annual tribute to our heroic 
dead, 
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Memorial Day is a day when all of us are 
united in a common purpose. 

It is a time to remember and to honor the 
sacrifices made by all of our war dead on 
behalf of the cause of freedom. 

Memorial Day is the most »eautiful and 
sacred of our patriotic holidays. 

It originated as a tribute to our Civil War 
dead. 

It is now the annual occasion for recalling 
what all our war heroes did in our behaif 
for the precious liberties we cherish today. 

It is fitting that on Memorial Day we re- 
solve to carry on the struggle for freedom to 
such a degree that we know in our innermost 
hearts that we are truly keeping faith with 
those who gave their lives in defense of our 
country. 

We must make sure that they shall not 
have died in vain. 

Each of us must pledge in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “That this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

Thus through the efforts of all of us will 
come a new birth of freedom throughout 
the world. 

In the presence of the supreme sacrifices 
and hallowed memory of our war dead every- 
one must realize that half-hearted measures 
today are not enough. 

We must determine to be as devoted, self- 
less, and brave on behalf of our country 
and the cause of liberty as they themselves 
were. 

Certainly on this Memorial Day, a day of 
commemoration, we must search our hearts 
to make certain that we are really keeping 
faith with those who gave life itself that 
we might enjoy the freedoms, happiness, 
and all the spiritual and material blessings 
we have in such abundance. 

Today a great issue faces all of us and 
all men throughout the world. 

It is simply whether or not we shall con- 
tinue to be free men or whether we shall 
be slaves in bondage to dictatorship in any 
form. 

This great question burns deeply today in 
the hearts and minds of men in every part 
of the world. 

Our forefathers have waged an intense 
struggle for human liberty throughout our 
Nation's history. 

We surely cannot afford to relax our own 
efforts in that struggle. 

The situation which confronts all Amer- 
icans on Memorial Day this year is explained 
in a statement issued by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, the organization which 
directed the Freedom Train tour and is now 
continuing a program for more active citizen- 
ship. 

The statement is as follows: 

“We are among the heirs of 5 or 6 genera- 
tions of Americans who have lived since our 
country came into being. 

“Our forefathers lived through trials and 
perils which we have only read about in 
history books. 

“Those we especially honor on this Me- 
morial Day gave life itself. 

“They fought the good fight; they kept 
the faith. 

“From them we have received this wonder- 
ful land and its free institutions.” 

The statement of the American Heritage 
Foundation continues by asking these time- 
ly questions: 

“Can we think of it at all except as a 
sacred trust to be passed on safely to those 
who come after us? 

“For if one generation fails in its duty the 
chain may be forever broken. 

“Shall we let it be said of us that we 
squandeted our inheritance? 

“That we were so devoted to our own com- 
forts and conveniences, so lax about the 
preservation of our liberties, that we passed 
on a lost and broken country? 
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“Shall we deserve only bitterness and re- 
proaches from our children and the genera~ 
tions yet to be born?” 

Continuing, the statement of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation says: 

“It was the task of our fathers to conceive 
the principles of democracy and to lay deeply 
and solidly the cormerstones of our free- 
doms. 

“It is our task to continue the building 
upward to keep democracy evolving and 
growing. 

“We must believe in our democratic heri- 
tage with a faith not passive, but strong and 
confident. 

“And then we must be willing to work at 
keeping it. 

“For it is written that faith without work 
is dead.” 

The preservation of our great American 
heritage as outlined by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, in my opinion, is a man- 
date that cannot be ignored. 

The American heritage is your heritage to 
protect. 

It is not hard to do. You just decide to 
do it and then make it a daily task. 

But it is a continuing task, an everyday 
task. 

It may seem to each of us, as private in- 
dividuals, moving in the very small circle of 
our own daily life, that our efforts are futile 
in the great worldwide struggle for the ex- 
tension of individual liberty. 

But there is a way for young and old to 
take positive and constructive action to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom in our own com- 
munity and Nation and thereby help to ad- 
vance the cause of liberty throughout the 
world. 

We can each resolve to live up to the fol- 
lowing “Promises of a good citizen,” which 
have been set forth by the American Heritage 
Foundation. 

Each one of these promises of a good citi- 
zen should interest you as a high-school stu- 
dent today and the voting citizen of to- 
morrow. 

These promises are as follows: 

“1. (a) I will vote at all elections of pub- 
lic officials and issues incumbent upon a 
good citizen. 

“(b) I will inform myself on all candi- 
dates and issues and will further use my 
influence to see that honest and capable 
men who will uphold our liberties are 
elected. 

“(c) I will accept public office or other 
stewardship of community service if I can 
render a real service to my country. 

“2. I will readily obey a summons to jury 
duty or similar obligations of a qualified 
elector. 

“3. (a) I will respect and obey the laws 
of my community, State, and Nation. 

“(b) I will assist public officials ahd law- 
gnforcement groups in prevention of crime 
and upholding law and order. 

“4. I will pay my taxes understandingly, 
knowing full well that progress in all fields 
is not possible without such assessments. 

“5. (a) I will respect the flag of the 
United States and such ideals and principles 
as are associated with it. 

“6. I will strive for peace among nations, 
but will dutifully respond for military or 
allied service when and if my country needs 
my help. 

“7. I will support our system of free pub- 
lic education by doing everything in my 
power to improve the schools of my com- 
munity and the instructions of higher 
learning. 

“8. I will not shirk my responsibility of 
leadership and community servicesto make 
my community, State, and Nation a better 
place to live. 

“9. I will practice and teach the prin- 
eiples of good citizenship in my home and 
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wherever else I am afforded the opportunity 
of so doing.” 

We can do no greater honor to our war 
dear than to keep faith with their mem- 
ory and their sacrifices by resolving to ob- 
serve our duties of a good citizen. 

We must not fail to look after the widows 
and orphans of our veterans and those vet- 
erans who are old, ill, and needy. 

Then, indeed, we will live up to the ob- 
ligations which Memorial Day places upon 
each one of us. 

This action on our part will be the great- 
est possible tribute to those who gave their 
lives for our country in the cause of freedom. 

If we remember that every day should be 
@ memorial day and that “freedom is every- 
body's job” and live accordingly, then truly 
we shall keep faith with our honored dead. 





H. R. 9366, Social Security Amendments 
of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of interest that I note the 
action taken by this House on Tuesday, 
June 1, in passing H. R. 9366, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954. While 
the bill, as approved here, does not quite 
come up to the level that I had hoped it 
would, and does not embody all the sug- 
gestions and proposals which I outlined 
in my remarks of April 6, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, it does indicate, at 
least to me, a genuine effort by Republi- 
cans and Democrats of this House, work- 
ing together to put through and continue 
and better a program which has been 
the brain child of the Democrats, since 
the time of the first social-security legis- 
lation in this country, back in the mid- 
thirties. 

In the Recorp of April 6, I asked that 
this House consider, in any legislation of 
this nature, the merits of a seven-point 
program which had been submitted on 
January 13, of this year, by a number of 
my Democratic colleagues and me, which 
would act to liberalize the present social- 
security system and to bring it more 
closely in line with living/conditions as 
they are in this year of 1954. In all hon- 
esty, it is admitted that many of these 
points were incorporated in the bill as 
finally passed on June 1. Some of these 
proposals were watered down, and in 
their diluted condition, are in this bill 
H. R. 9366. 

Social security, wisely handled and im- 
plemented with an anxious eye to the 
actuarial aspects of the program, can 
bring to the people of our country, espe- 
cially to our aged and elder citizens, a 
new high of decent living and a new 
measure of contentment and well-being. 
Old-age assistance in this day and age, 
is more than a gratuity; it is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

We have more old folks in this country 
than at any time in our history, and 
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with the continuing rise in cost of living, 
they find that what they have will not, 
in many cases, afford them even the 
minimum requirements of ordinary liv- 
ing. This bill seeks to take these factors 
into consideration, providing a firm basis 
on which recipients of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance may provide for their 
future, and a means by which those re- 
ceiving old-age assistance may meet 
their obligations and needs. 

This is what the bill, H. R. 9366, as 
passed by the House will do: 

It will extend old-age and survivors 
coverage to some 10 million persons who 
are now without basic retirement and 
survivors’ protection. It will continue 
to provide, through contribution, to the 
States’ funds for old-age-assistance pay- 
ments to persons still remaining outside 
the insurance system. It makes avail- 
able benefits to workers who become per- 
manently and totally disabled, with 
waiver of premiums. It increases 
monthly payments of benefits. 

The benefits will range in primary in- 
surance amounts from $30 to $98.50 as 
compared to $25 to $85 under present 
law. This 20-percent rise, from $25 to 
$30, is a larger jump than cost-of-living 
figures would apparently justify. 

The 2-percent contribution remains in 
effect. 


The bill permits an employee, or a self- 
employed person, on social security, to 
earn up to $1,000 a year without loss in 
benefits, computed on a yearly basis. I 
had asked that. this figure be put at 
$1,200 a year. 

The bill provides that the present base 
of $3,600 on which contributions are col- 
lected and paid be raised to $4,200. It 
had been my request that the figure be 
raised to $4,800. 

The social-security bill now goes to the 
Senate for consideration, It is my hope 
that wise and early action will be taken 
in that body on the bill. This will assure 
to our aged citizens—who in the past 
have exercised the great efforts that 
brought about developments here in 
America which we, in our generation, 
enjoy—a more complete and adequate 
protection than they are heirs to at the 
present time. 





Representative George A. Dondero Com- 
mended for His Work on St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, our colleague, GrorcE Donpero, of 
Michigan, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, led the fight 
for final approval of the St. Lawrence 
seaway in the House of Representatives. 
His leadership resulted in overwhelming 
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approval of that great inland waterway 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rrc- 
orp, I will insert a resolution of appre- 
ciation approved unanimously by the 
Oakland County Board of Supervisors 
on the 19th day of May 1954, at a reg- 
ular session held in the city of Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Also inserted at this point is a copy of 
a resolution approved by the common 
council of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which unanimously commended Mr. 
Donpero for his distinguished leadership 
and untiring efforts to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the long struggle to 
insure United States participation in 
that great seaway project. This resolu- 
tion was approved by the common coun- 
cil of the city of Milwaukee on May 18, 
1954: 

The above mentioned follows: 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


“Whereas the United States has long 
needed a waterway from the Middle West 
for ocean vessels; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has recently passed legislation making 
it possible for the United States to partici- 
pate with’ the Dominion of Canada in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

“Whereas this legislation has been signed 
by the President and has become the law of 
the land; and 

“Whereas this action on the part of our 
Representative has been of inestimable value 
and benefit as a defense measure and eco- 
nomic boon, not only to the people of this 
district and State, but to the Nation as 
well; and 


“Whereas during his years in office, Con- 
gressman DONDERO has always reflected the 
highest eredit upon this district and the 
people he represents: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Oakland County 
Board of Supervisors in regular session this 
19th day of May 1954, at the city of Pontiac, 
Mich., as representatives of the people of 
Oakland County, express our appreciation 
and gratefulness to Congressman GrorcE A. 
Donvero for his superior representation and 
foresight in making the dream of a St. Law- 
rence seaway a reality.” 

FLoyp ANDREWS, 
Chairman, 

I certify that the above resolution was 
adopted by a vote of the members of the 
Oakland County Board of Supervisors on 
the 19th day of May 1954, at a regular ses- 
sion held in the city of Pontiac, Mich. 

LYNN D. ALLEN, 
Clerk. 

Moved by Kelley, supported by Barnard, 
the resolution be adopted. Carried. 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we hereby officially 
commend the Honorable Grorce DonpEro, 
chairman of the Public Works, House of 
Representatives, for his distinguished lead- 
ership and untiring efforts in bringing to a 
successful conclusion the long struggle to 
. assure United States participation in the 
St. Lawrence seaway project; and that we 
hereby express to Representative Donprro 
the official thanks of the city of Milwaukee 
for his personal leadership and his long ef- 
forts in the interest of this great project 
so vital to the national defense and the eco- 
nomic security of this Nation. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Common 
met of the City of Milkaukee on May 18, 

4. 

STantey J. WITKOWSKI, 
City Clerk. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 25, 1954. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the remarks I 
made to the regional directors of the 
Small Business Administration at their 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., on 
June 2, 1954: 


As chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, I should like to 
congratulate your Administrator, Mr. Wen- 
dell B. Barnes, and you gentlemen—the 
regional directors of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and the Washington adminis- 
trative staff of SBA—for the generally fine 
work you are doing. 

The work of the Small Business Admin- 
istration become steadily more important as 
the volume of military procurement declines, 
as it has declined in recent months. Your 
efforts to increase the volume of credit— 
much of it private credit—to help small 
firms is bearing fruit. 

It is your job to make sure that small 
business gets its fair share of Government 
spending. This is an important job because 
we must preserve small business in order 
to make sure that we can have full produc- 
tion in case of all-out war. We cannot 
afford to let small firms go out of business 
and close their doors and let business con- 
centrate in the hands of large firms. 

We have found out in past periods of 
mobilization that this Nation cannot pos- 
sibly reach its full industrial might without 
the production of small concerns. There is 
no need to cite any statistics on this point 
te you gentlemen, but it is a point that 
bears repeating if only because it is so 
obvious that in a period such as this we 
can too easily forget the really vital and 
indispensable role that small business does 
have in our economy. 

The SBA has been very effective in helping 
small firms get subcontracts and this is an 
important part of your work. But we must 
never let ourselves forget that we must also 
help small firms get a fair share of prime 
contracts. 

Too often I hear complaints from small 
firms of seemingly needless changes in spe- 
cifications, with the result that the small 
proprietor can’t get the contract he thought 
was already his; too often I hear complaints 
that the military authorities have allowed 
too short a time for the proprietor of a small 
firm to prepare his bid. 

You, too, have heard of these complaints, 
and I am happy to note that in many cases 
you have been effective in getting such 
abuses corrected, in cases where the com- 
plaint had merit. 

I for one am very glad that we have a 
strong, independent agency such as SBA to 
stand up and fight for the rights of small 
firms. You must never let yourselves forget 
that the job you are doing is an important 
one and yet at the same time you must 
remember that in this free enterprise econ- 
omy there are limits beyond which you can- 
not safely go. 

I think your Administrator, Mr. Barnes, 
understands this distinction, particularly as 


it applies to your small business financial . 


assistance program. I believe you are 
oriented in the right direction so long as the 
major emphasis is directed towards helping 
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small firms help themselves. An important 
indication that you are properly oriented, 
that you are on the right track, is the loan 
figures Which you have issued, showing that 
you are making about twice as many partici- 
pation loans as direct loans, 

In our competitive society it is the busi- 
nessman who has ambition and drive, who 
goes out after business, who stands the best 
chance of making a go of it. That is the 
way we want it to be, and I am glad that 
you gentlemen are directing your efforts to 
helping those who are trying to help them- 
selves. 

I am also glad to note that you in the 
Small Business Administration are directing 
rauch of your effort toward helping new 
firms get started. This is important. 

We like this approach you have developed 
of friendly and sincere cooperation with all 
of the forward-looking elements in the busi- 
ness community, and we welcome more of it. 

I have spoken at some length about the 
favorable aspects of your activities. Now, 
if I may, I should like to turn over to the 
other side of the ledger. 

Please bear in mind that the criticism I 
have to offer is friendly. We on the Select 
Committee on Small Business are aware of 
the difficulties you have faced and are facing, 
and what I have to say now is offered in a 
friendly spirit. 

It is my belief, and the belief of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business that the 
SBA lending authority must be decentralized 
as far as possible. We want to see the lend- 
ing function handled at the regional office 
level as far as that can be done. 

We have had many complaints over the 
long period of time between the filling of 
applications and final disbursal. I want to 
urge most strongly, therefore, that some 
method be found to speedup this vital 
process of your work. 

We have found that too frequently direc- 
tives go forward to regional offices containing 
standards to be used in evaluating loans, only 
to find that the Washington office uses other 
standards. 

For instance, in the case of bank partici- 
pations where the bank had approved the 
loan, thé regional offices were under instruc- 
tions not to make the same extensive inves- 
tigation as where there is no bank partici- 
pation. Yet when the loans were sent on 
to the Washington office for approval, in 
many instances they were disapproved be- 
cause the Washington review officers insisted 
upon more collateral and security than the 
participating bank thought necessary. 

Our committee recommends that— 

Increased effort be made by regional in- 
vestment groups and insurance companies to 
extend long-term funds to small business. 
This means more programs and better public 
relations on the part of insurance companies 
and the establishment by State charters of 
new regional groups. 

Increased effort by local banks to adopt 
lending techniques which are more suitable 
to the financing needs of small firms. 

Greater effort be made by commercial 
banks of all sizes to participate with the 
SBA in the extension of intermediate or 
long-term loans. In many cases this will 
mean that an effort must be made by SBA 
to rebuild the goodwill of local banks that 
might participate in the program. Many of 
them have already been discouraged from 
attempting to participate. 

Greater concentration on the part of SBA 
in widening the scope of its financial activi- 
ties through an increase in its staff. 

SBA must reexamine its lending proce- 
dures to determine where greater decentral- 
ization of authority is possible. Current 
policy governing collateral reyuirements also 
needs to be reexamined. 

Regarding the SBA program to make sure 
that small firms receive a fair share of Gov- 
ernment contracts, we have discovered a 
trend that appears to us to be detrimental 
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to the program—that ts, increased emphasis 
by the military on negotiated procurement 
as opposed to advertised procurement. 

Our committee believes that the joint de- 
termination procedures fre required most 
often to protect small-business interests 
under negotiated procurement. 

We hope that SBA will be especially vigi- 
lant in this area. 

We believe that SBA should try to intensify 
its efforts to secure subcontracts for small 
firms. 

Of course, we are aware that many of these 
shortcomings of your agency result from lack 
of personnel. We are glad to note that the 
present emphasis is on the hiring of finan- 
cial specialists and engineers to add to the 
field staffs. 

And now one final word: In the multitude 
of your activities you must never forget the 
importance to small business of our present 
antitrust laws—the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. These laws 
are the basis for maintaining the competi- 
tive and nonmonopolistic economy that small 
business requires for its survival. 

I believe that our basic antitrust laws are 
sound, and yet I believe—and the House 
Select Committee on Small Business concurs 
in this—that it is desirable to take a long, 
hard look at these laws and determine 
whether they are really doing the job they 
were created to do. 

Our antitrust laws have been on the books 
many years and they have been altered by 
numerous legal decisions. We in Congress 
need the help of you men who are close 
to the everyday operations of small busi- 
nesses and know the problems of the small- 
business proprietor in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of our antitrust laws. 

I feel very close to this agency, the Small 
Business Administration, because it had its 
beginning in a bill which I introduced in 
the House on March 18, 1953. 


So if I have scolded you on some matters, 
please understand it is like a father speaking 
to his son. I believe you are trying, and 
I'll do all I can for you on the firing line 
on Capitol Hill. Thanks for the opportunity 
of addressing you. 





A Tribute to a Great Man: Dan Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one man who has probably 
done more than any other Member of 
Congress to permit congressional con- 
sideration of the President’s program is 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Honor- 
able Dante, A. REED. Mr. REEp has kept 
his committee hard at work since the 
first day of the convening of this second 
session of the 83d Congress. The result 
has been that his committee has re- 
ported to the Congress the first compre- 
hensive tax revision in 78 years. I refer 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
H. R. 8300, a bill completely overhaul- 
ing our tax structure so that the tax 
burden imposed oh our American citi- 
zens will be applied fairly and equitably 
without restraint on initiative and in- 
centive. 

A second important bill presented to 
the House by Mr. REED’s committee is 
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the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
granting almost a billion dollars in tax 
relief to our American citizens. 

Last Tuesday, on June 1, the House 
debated and passed overwhelmingly the 
third major piece of legislation which 
Dan REED’s committee has reported to 
the House this session. That legisla- 
tion was, of course, the social-security 
amendments of 1954, which will assure 
our citizens a more adequate floor of 
protection in the years of their retire- 
ment and to their survivors. 

The Buffalo Evening News, a great 
newspaper in my district, took appro- 
priate recognition of Mr. REEp’s achieve- 
ments in an editorial in the May 26, 
1954, edition. That editorial was enti- 
tled “Mr. REED Can Take a Bow.” In- 
deed, in my estimation, while modest 
Mr. Reep would decline to take a bow, 
I think the Members of Congress and 
the entire Nation can applaud his rec- 
ord of great achievement. Under unan- 
imous consent, I insert the editorial just 
mentioned in the REcorp: 

Mr. Reep Can TAKE A Bow 


So much has been written and said about 
congressional sluggishness in dealing with 
President Eisenhower's comprehensive legis- 
lative program that the public has largely 
lost sight of the few specific accomplishments 
of far-reaching importance. It is a case of 
the trees versus the forest, but in reverse. 
In this case, there has been so much talk 
of the sparseness of the forest, that the few 
sturdy trees nurtured to full stature are all 
but overlooked. 

There is particular irony, moreover, in the 
fact that two of the sturdiest of these trees 
stand largely as monuments to a man who 
is often pictured as one of the most stub- 
born Republican footdraggers with whom 
this administration has had to contend. He 
is our Dunkirk neighbor, Chairman Danre. 
A. Resp, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mitte. A bitter-end foe of the administra- 
tion’s tax views last year, and of its freer- 
trade tariff policies this year, Mr. Reep has 
nevertheless done a herculean job on two of 
the most important items in the Eisenhower 
legislative package—and it’s time he got his 
share of public recognition. 

The omnibus tax-revision bill which 
cleared the House in March and will soon be 
debated in the Senate was Mr. REEp’s baby 
from the beginning. The President and the 
Treasury Department have embraced it as 
one of the central pillars of their economic 
policy. The President even went to the 
length of making a nationwide broadcast 
when it was imperiled by Democratic oppo- 
sition in the House. Embracing 875 printed 
pages, it represents a comprehensive revision 
and codification of the internal-revenue laws, 
and could stand by itself as the product of 
a lifetime of work. 

Yet in this same session that has moved 
his tax-revision bill toward final passage, 
Mr. REED’s committee has now completed 
another job almost as arduous and com- 
prehensive—an omnibus revision of the So- 
cial Security Act. That bill, too, gives the 
administration satisfaction on virtually 
every point contained in the President's spe- 
cial message on the subject. It will soon 
be ready for action in the House, with every 
expectation that it, too, will get final Senate 
approval before adjournment. 

While Chairman Reep did not personally 
supervise the drafting of this bill as closely 
as he did the tax bill, he has done the leg- 
islative steering. And, though there has 
been less open opposition, there has been 
plenty of stalling to overcome. The Demo- 
crats, after all, have made too much po- 
litical hay out of sociay security for too 
many years to be anxious to see a Republican 
Congress and President get credit for a re- 
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vision bill which extends, liberalizes, and 
improves the social-security system. 

The Reed committee still stands as a 
major obstacle to the enactment of the 
liberal foreign-trade policy which the Presi- 
dent and his Randall Commission have ur- 
gently recommended. That issue has now 
been laid over for another year, apparently 
by mutual agreement with the understand- 
ing that the existing reciprocal-trade law 
will be extended. But if there is any ad- 
ministration disappointment over that one 
bill, it should certainly not obscure the mas- 
sive job of legislation which the Reed com- 
mittee has completed in two other fields of 
equivalent importance—and perhaps even 
greater complexity. The President learned 
last year that Dan Reep, as chairman of 
Ways and Means, can be a formidable foe 
when he has his back up; he has learned 
this year that Mr. REep can also be a pow- 
erful legislative lieutenant when they hap- 
pen to be playing on the same team. 





H. R. 8923 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today, H. R. 8923, which bears 
the name of Congressman Rarns, is de- 
signed to suspend the operation of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 
1945, to enable a private utility to apply 
to the Federal Power Commission for 
a permit to construct five power dams 
on the Coosa River. 

As the upper portion of the Alabama- 
Coosa River system, which roughly ex- 
tends from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala., 
a distance of more than 650 miles, the 
Coosa River has its headwaters at Rome 
and is formed by the confluence of the 
Etowah and Oostanala Rivers, originat- 
ing in the northwest corner of the State 
of Georgia. The river flows in a south- 
westerly direction through Cherokee 
and Etowah Counties, then southerly 
until it meets the Tallapoosa River 
above Montgomery, Ala. Here it be- 
comes the Alabama River, which after a 
course of several hundred miles flows 
into the Mobile River for a short and 
direct route to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Alabama River west of Montgomery 
forms the northern boundary of my con- 
gressiona] district, and at no place in its 
progress to the gulf is it as much as a 
county from my district. 

According to no less an authority than 
the book Ten Rivers in America, pub- 
lished by the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission in 1950, the 
Coosa River is one of the most impor- 
tant rivers in this country yet undevel- 
oped. It has a fall comparable to that 
of the Tennessee River, and at its point 
of greatest discharge near Montgomery, 
it equals in capacity of flow that of the 
Tennessee River. 

Extensive study and work have gone 
into the comprehensive plan which the 
Corps of Engineers over a long period of 
time has prepared. In 1934 the Corps 
of Engineers filed the 308 report, recom- 
mending the construction of three multi- 
purpose dams and a flood control dam 
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with a provision for locks. This con- 
struction would provide a navigable 
channel upstream from Mobile, Ala., to 
Rome, Ga. The act of March 2, 1945, 
gave definite form and considerable 
meaning to the 308 report in authorizing 
the recommended construction. 

After persistent efforts for the last 9 
years by the Alabama delegation in Con- 
gress to obtain the necessary Federal 
funds to carry out this construction pro- 
gram had been of no avail, in November 
1953, the Alabama Power Co. filed an 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a temporary permit to build 
five dams within a 10-year period. For 
the Alabama Power Co., a reliable and 
progessive private utility, to be granted 
this permit it will be necessary to enact 
H. R. 8923 into law. 

In expressing their wholehearted ap- 
proval of this piece of legislation, the 
people of Alabama are intelligently 
aware of its various provisions. For ex- 
ample, they know that the power de- 
veloped is to be used in the section pro- 
viding the generation and that it will be 
sold to all consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; that the basic features for 
navigation and flood control, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Army, 
are to be provided; that the first dam 
must be completed within 5 years of the 
date of the issuance of the permit and 
that the other four must be completed 
within 10 years of the date construction 
begins on the first one; and that facili- 
ties for all types of outdoor recreation 
will be assured. The people of Alabama 
have taken into due account the declara- 
tion of Maj. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Deputy 
Chief, Corps of Engineers, that the pro- 
visions of this bill are satisfactory to him 
and they adequately protect the Federal 
interest. 

Being a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House, which has 
charge of REA legislation, it has been 
my pleasure to support legislation that 
would bring to the farmers of the Na- 
tion adequate electric power at a price 
they could afford to pay. I know what 
electric power means to the rural people 
of my section. When these dams are 
completed, it will enable the affected 
REA cooperatives to firm up their power 
and to secure an abundance at a low 
price. 

H. R. 8923 is somewhat unique in that 
it represents the finest effort toward co- 
operation between private business and 
the Federal Government that has been 
reported to this floor in many years. At 
ho cost to the American taxpayer but by 
industrial genius, the Coosa River Val- 
ley will be able to harvest manifold and 
far-reaching results. The Alabama 
Power Co. will spend an approximate 
$100 million to furnish electric power to 
bolster an inadequate reserve and to at- 
tract new industry to a region in which 
the Labor Department has already des- 
ignated “distress areas.” During the 
construction phase of the dams alone, 
the demand for labor will be a boon to 
the valley, And following the dams will 
Come steam plants using Alabama coal 
and contributing much to the revitaliz- 
ing of an industry in which we now find 
thousands of unemployed miners. Edu- 
tation in the State of Alabama will ap- 
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preciably benefit from an estimated $3 
million tax per annum on the physical 
real property of the company. The 
foregoing are some of the most obvious 
effects of the development of the Coosa 
River, but by no means are they to be 
considered the maximum. 

Although the proposed five dams will 
be constructed in the congressional dis- 
tricts of Congressmen Rains, ROBERTS, 
and SELDEN, it is quite evident that the 
consequences of the preject will be hap- 
pily felt in my district. The residents of 
the Second Alabama Congressional Dis- 
trict have recognized this circumstance 
and have earnestly urged the Congress’ 
favorable consideration of the bill be- 
fore you today. I trust that the Con- 
gress will join this unanimity of purpose 
and provide the necessary legislation 
with the least possible delay. 





Tomorrow’s Harvest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Boston Sunday Globe, Boston, Mass., of 
May 30, 1954: 


WHat NATION GAINED BY AIDING VeTERANS— 
We ARE REAPING THE HARVEST IN MONEY, 
Joss, Facroriss. But Tomorrow's Har- 
vest WILL BE THE REAL GAIN, THE EFFECT 
or GI BILL or RIGHTS ON EDUCATION 


(By John Harriman) 


War releases new and sometimes strange 
forces in both the social and economic struc- 
ture of society. - 

War can exhaust a nation, leaving it pros- 
trate and open to disintegration. But war 
can by the same token vitalize a whole peo- 
ple, whether for good or for evil. 

War breeds revolution, but it can also 
father reform. War sometimes impover- 
ishes, but it can also lead to experiments 
that in the end enrich. And it is one of 
the paradoxes of history that in the fright- 
fulness of war we have at times discovered 
that which has contributed heavily to the 
freedom and betterment of man. 

In World War II and Korea we have within 
the last 15 years seen a measure of destruc- 
tion and suffering matched seldom, if ever, 
in history. Yet from that destruction and 
suffering we have learned much, gained 
much. 

We have gained, for instance, an economy 
vastly more productive than we have ever 
had before, and a living standard beyond 
the dreams of man but a few short years 
ago. While no one can measure the extent 
to which we have increased our understand- 
ing of natural forces, techniques, and proc- 
esses. It was war, or the desperate need 
bred of war, remember, which led us to 
harnessing the atom. , 

But one of the most remarkable results 
of the wars of our generation has been their 
effect on those who participated in them 
actually—our fighting men. These men suf- 
fered or enjoyed a profound experience. 
Some lives were wrecked, others deformed. 
Some men paid with their lives, others with 
spiritual distortions which it would be im- 
pertinent to attempt to analyze. But one 
and all, the injured and the unscathed alike, 
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returned to the most remarkable veterans’ 
program ever devised, the so-called GI bill 
of rights. 

NATION OF HOMEOWNERS 


This program was intended to express the 
country’s gratitude to those who had risked 
their lives in its defense. But it has in its 
effect gone far beyond that. Today the vet- 
erans’ program is changing the social and 
economic structure of the Nation. 

Within the past few years we have be- 
come a Nation of homeowners, with al] the 
social and economic advantages that this 
implies. 

Whence this gain? The answer in large 
part is to be found in our veterans’ pro- 
gram, under which 3,305,000 young men 
bought homes under the liberal terms of 
Government-backed credit. Another 66,000 
veterans used their GI rights to buy farms. 
Another 212,000 used them to enter busi- 
ness. 

This, of course, has resulted in an enore 
mous stimulus to our national economy. 
New homes create the demand for new fur- 
niture, new appliances, new cars, and their 
erection leads communities to build count- 
less schools and engage in other forms of 
Public works. 


EIGHT MILLION STUDENTS 


All in all, veterans through exercising 
their borrowing privileges have poured some 
$22,800 million into the purchasing stream of 
our national economy. This has been an in- 
calcuable economic benefit. Not for nothing 
has the construction industry been called the 
seed industry, bellwether to prosperous times, 

But the gains which the Nation has re- 
ceived from our veterans’ program are not 
only a matter of material wealth, of goods 
and money. There is another and perhaps 
even more important gain, a gain marked up 
within the minds of our young men. 

It was the intention of a grateful Na- 
tion that returning veterans should be aided 
to education and vocational training, and a 
total of over 8,100,000 have taken advantage 
of this provision of the GI bill of rights. 
Through Government aid, these millions of 
young men have attended universities and 
colleges, or received specialized training in 
whatever field they elected as their life work. 

The effect of this part of our veterans’ pro- 
gram has been twofold. 

It has given to this generation a degree of 
education unheard of in any other nation at 
any time in history, and it has provided both 
stimulus and support to our whole educa- 
tional system. 


SAVED COLLEGES 


Many a university or technical school 
would have had to close its doprs during the 
recent period of monetary inflation, if it had 
not been for the flow of funds from veterans 
in attendance. Others have used such funds 
to add to staffs, and round out curricula. All 
have prospered from the general increased 
interest in technical and higher education. 

Here again the gain to the Nation is im- 
measurable. 

A technical age needs trained technicians— 
men and women specially schooled to its 
mysteries—while an age in which freedom 
and democracy stand challenged will depend 
for its survival upon political function which 
supposes an electorate educated to under- 
stand and to deal with ideas. 

Thus, the generation of World War II and 
Korea has paid its private price, in suffering 
in mind and body, and sometimes in indi- 
vidual death. But thus, also, this generation 
has been dealt great advantages. It is a 
generation coming to fruition under social 
conditions never before witnessed in history. 
It is a generation of homeowners, educated 
in the manner of its own choosing, trained 
to its political and economic tasks. 

A NEW WEALTH 

This is so because of the desire of the 

country to render to its defenders a measure 
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of its gratitude and appreciation. That was 
the purpose of the veterans’ program. But 
that purpose is now being transcended. We 
are finding a new wealth in the very act of 
gratitude. With gentle irony, we are dis- 
covering that by the very act of rendering 
it is we who gain. 

To our veterans’ program we owe countless 
homes and all the economic gain that the 
building of those homes provided. 

Of even greater importance, to this pro- 
gram we owe the intellectual stimulus which 
broadened education and training are bring- 
ing to this generation. 

Today we are reaping the harvest in money, 
income, goods, jobs, factories. But tomor- 
row’s harvest will be of even greater impor- 
tance—the harvest made possible by educa- 
tion. This will be the real gain—the real 
wealth. Nations are not led to greatness by 
weath, but by the character and minds of 
their people—by resourcefulness and the play 
of ideas, 





Ambassador Morgenstierne Warns Com- 
munist Expansion Is Fatal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Ninth District of 
Minnesota, which I have the honor to 
represent, had the opportunity to play 
host to the distinguished Ambassador 
from Norway, the Honorable Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, the dean of all diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, D. C. 

Ambassador Morgenstierne was the 
principal speaker at Moorhead, Minn., 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
Norway’s Independence Day. 

The Ambassador brought home to us 
some facts about communism which 
ought to warn us, if we are not already 
aware of it, that continued communism 
expansion and colonization of extensive 
areas by the Soviet Union will in the end 
be fatal to all of the free world. 

A résumé of the remarks of Ambas- 
sador Morgenstierne, as reported in the 
Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News of May 18, 
1954, follows: 

Envoy Terms EXPANSION FaTaL COLONIZATION 

Ambassador Wilhelm Morgenstierne de- 
clared last night that there has never been 
a more fatal colonization in the world than 
what the Communists are now pursuing. 

With a complete faith in the United 
Nations, the Ambassador discussed the situa- 
tion in the world today. He stated that 
communism was not related to liberalism, 
but termed it black reaction. 

The envoy spoke last evening at the Con- 
cordia Gym under the cosponsorship of the 
Fargo-Moorhead Open Forum and Concordia 
College. Joe Cohen was moderator. Mor- 
genstierne spent the rest of his day here at 
news conferences and a dinner in his honor 
early last evening at the Gardner Hotel in 
Fargo, 

Uv. N. AND NATO 

Speaking of the United Nations and the 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 


Ambassador said that NATO was 
for protection until the U. N. could become 
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strong and until its member nations lived 
up to its Charter. 

Speaking of the veto power, used so often 
by the Russians, Morgenstierne said that it 
has “taken time to see what we were up 
against” in the United Nations. 

He asserted that NATO has given the Nor- 
wegians a sense of security even though their 
country borders Russia. He emphasized the 
point that if they were attacked all the other 
nations of the treaty would come to his 
country’s aid. 

POSTWAR YEARS 

Speaking of the postwar years, the Ambas- 
sador declared that American aid virtually 
saved Western Europe. “We will never for- 
get what the United States has done for us 
and the rest of the free world,” he said. 

He outlined the history of his country in 
the postwar years, and said that there was 
a “tremendous burden on the people,” but 
they all worked together to work out their 
problems. 

With regard to this, he said Norway had 
no strikes in the immediate years after the 
war. He said his country could be called a 
welfare state. A labor government has been 
in power since the war, 

Asked at the press conference what he 
though about possible intervention of the 
United States in Indochina, he said that he 
felt communism should be stopped before it 
claimed all of southeast Asia, but declined 
to say anything specific about the United 
States. 

He declared that the Indochina situation 
was of equal importance in the world with 
the Korean war. 





Secretary of State Dulles and House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit for the Recorp a penetrating 
statement prepared by Dr. Lev E. Dobri- 
ansky, professor of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, con- 
cerning the pending House Concurrent 
Resolution 58, which advocates the es- 
tablishment of American diplomatic 
representation in the capitals of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. 

In this illuminating statement, Dr. 
Dobriansky accepts the criteria of dip- 
lomatic recognition as set forth by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in an address 
before the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica, and finds in them a complete logi- 
cal confirmation of the position repre- 
sented by House Concurrent Resolution 
58. On the basis of this analysis and 
numerous other testimonies given on this 
unique resolution, it is plainly evident 
that the opposition to House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 by the Kennanist clique 
in the Department of State is marked by 
@ gross inconsistency of thought and a 
characteristic lack of imagination in the 
treatment of facts that conduce to the 
benefit of our struggle in the cold war. 
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When final consideration is given to 
this resolution in this session of Con- 
gress, it will be most interesting to ob- 
serve whether the Secretary of State, in 
the face of his own stated criteria, wil] 
go along with the inconsistent position 
assumed by this group in the Department 
or, instead, will recognize and support 
the rational bases underlying House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which are in 
accord with his own criteria and the 
many tenets of his position on the libera- 
tion of all nations. 

The basic point of Dr. Dobriansky’s 
remarks is that we should be consistent 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. If 
we are going to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with one or any of the captive 
nations in the Communist empire we 
should establish relations with as many 
of them as possible. Otherwise we 
should be consistent and break off rela- 
tions with those Communist-dominated 
nations with whom we now maintain 
diplomatic relations. 

Dr. Dobriansky’s statement follows: 
SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES AND HOUSE 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 58 


(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In his address before the Overseas Press 
Club of America at the end of March, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles dwelled on several 
basic criteria of diplomatic recognition when 
he advanced his sound and rational justifi- 
cation for the nonrecognition of Red China. 
These criteria were submitted as forming a 
basis of general United States policy, and 
thus can be interpreted as enjoying general 
applicability in our relations with all na- 
tion-states. In view of the untenable posi- 
tion assumed by the vestigial containment 
crowd in the Department of State toward 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, which calls 
for the establishment of American diplo- 
matic missions in Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
it is highly interesting and most instructive 
to relate these criteria to the issues bearing 
on this pending resolution. 

The pertinent paragraphs of the Secre- 
tary’s address read as follows: 

“Let me first recall that diplomatic recog- 
nition is a voluntary act. One country has 
no right to demand recognition by another. 
Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto governmental authority, 
and it is well established that recognition 
does not imply moral approval. 

“President Monroe, in his famous message 
to Congress, denounced the expansionist and 
despotic system of Czarist Russia and its 
allies. But he said that it would neverthe- 
less be our policy to consider the Govern- 
ment de facto as the legitimate government 
for us. That has indeed been the general 
United States policy, and I believe that it is 
® sound general policy. However, where it 
does not serve our interests, we are free to 
vary from it. 

“In relation to Communist China, we are 
forced to take account of the fact that the 
Chinese Communist regime has been con- 
sistently and viciously hostile to the United 
States.” 

Extensive testimony submitted in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution 58 is 
founded on the very criteria set forth in 
this passage? Indeed, as was demonstrated 
in the hearing, the problem dealing witb 





1Hearing, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Special Subcommittee on H. Con. Res. 58, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1953. 
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Ukraine and Byelorussia is fundamentally 
dissimilar from and much simpler than that 
involving Red China. Whereas we do not, 
and I hope will not, extend de jure recog- 
nition to the Red Chinese regime, we have, 
by virtue of our consent to the admission 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republics into the United Nations, 
extended such recognition to these nation- 
states. Evidently in the light of interna- 
tional law itself, the United States already 
recognizes de jure the nation-states of Uk- 
raine and Byelorussia? The problem, there- 
fore, is merely one of logical consistency in 
our policy and the full seizure of advan- 
tage afforded us by this de jure recognition. 

It will be observed, then, that the criteria 
relevant to the subject matter of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 are (1) usefulness of 
diplomatic intercourse, (2) absence of moral 
approval and (3) current intensity and 
power of histility toward the United States. 
Each of these bears an interesting relation- 
ship to the issue of American diplomatic rep- 
resentation in Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

With reference to the first point, the use- 
fulness of direct diplomatic intercourse with 
the governments in Kiev and Minsk, the cap- 
ital seats of Ukraine and Byelorussia respec- 
tively, is naturally to be predicated entirely 
on the consideration of serving American in- 
terests solely. As was amply shown in the 
hearing, the absolute advantages of such 
direct diplomatic intercourse could devolve 
only upon the United States. The enum- 
erated advantages are informational, propa- 
gandistic, psychological, and historic in na- 
ture, and are related to the chief sources of 
weakness and the two most restricted areas 
in the Russian Communist Empire. In 
meeting the superficial objections of the 
State Department group, it was clearly em- 
phasized that if it is useful and advanta- 
geous to maintain diplomatic posts in War- 
saw, Prague, and in other so-called satellite 
capitals, by reason of strategic position it is 
even more useful and advantageous for us to 
establish posts in Kiev and Minsk. 

Anyone who has read carefully and with 
knowledgeability the contents of House Con- 
current Resolution 58, which were formulated 
by the Honorable Lawrence H. Smirn, of 
Wisconsin, cannot but be profoundly im- 
pressed by the striking parallels that exist 
between the de facto governments in Kiev 
and Minsk and those in Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest and elsewhere in the Russian Com- 
munist empire. Each exercises de facto gov- 
ernmental authority within the boundaries 
of its national jurisdiction, but all are basi- 
cally and essentially subordinate to the will 
of Moscow. From a realistic and functional 
viewpoint the separation of these de facto 
governments on the basis of the satellite con- 
cept is pure fiction. Thus to maintain, as 
the State Department coterie has, that direct 
diplomatic intercourse would fortify the 
semblance of national independence in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia certainly backfires 
when our posts in Warsaw, Prague and else- 
where behind the Iron Curtain are taken into 
consideration. One is led to ask, then, 
whether Poland, Czechoslovakia, and others 
are to be construed as independent states. 
The dilemma is obvious. 


It can be unequivocally stated that the 
main reason why the absolute advantages 
of the proposed course of action are not 
fully understood is due to the fact that 
there are many in our Government who pos- 
sess only a slight acquaintance with the 
backgrounds and developments of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia in their strained relations 
with imperialist Russia. We've witnessed, 
for instance, the spectacle of a former coun- 
selor in the State Department who never 


*H. Con. Res. 58 Consistent with Interna- 
tional Law, CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, April 14, 
1954, pp. A2811-A2812. 
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even recognized the elementary distinctions 
between these nations, no less begin to ap- 
preciate the centrifugal force represented 
by Ukraine and Byelorussia within the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Another important reason for this condi- 
tion is that nrany Americans are unaware 
of the presence of Russia first elements in 
this country who deliberately seek to play 
down the historic aspirations and the libera- 
tion movements of the Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian and other non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union for fear that overt manifesta- 
tions of American Interest in these captive 
nations may eventually lead to the final col- 
lapse of the Russian empire, now partially 
in the guise of the Soviet Union. Thus, it 
is no accident nor wonder to close observers 
of this shadowy phenomenon that on House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 an opposition of 
three of a kind has formed, consisting of 
Ukrainian Comnrunists, certain anti-Com- 
munist Russian emigree groups, and the 
Kennanist loyalists.* 

The members of the special subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
FRANCES P. BOLTON were impressed by the 
stated advantages and usefulness of this 
diplomatic intercourse with Kiev and 
Minsk, and unanimously accepted with 
favor the Smith resolution as submitted. It 
was evident that they realized also the sec- 
ond relevant criterion advanced by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, namely, that such dip- 
lomatic intercourse does not imply moral 
approval, As in the misnomered satellite 
countries, governments representative of the 
will of the people also existed in Ukraine 
and Byelorussia before Russian expansion- 
ism and domination set in to establish na- 
tional puppet regimes. Consequently, 
thoughtless statements to the effect that 
full passage of this resolution might engen- 
der the extension of diplomatic intercourse 
with two more Communist governments im- 
ply the consideration of moral approval 
which, on the basis of Secretary Dulles’ sec- 
ond criterion, has no application here. Pur- 
thermore, aside from the factor of advan- 
tage, whether relative or absolute, in the 
matter of principle there is no logical quan- 
titative basis of measurement for the num- 
ber of Communist governments we should 
or should not deal with. 

The third criterion on the current inten- 
sity and the power of hostility of a Commu- 
nist government toward the United States 
is, in the light of present fact, Mo more ap- 
plicable to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Governments than it is to the Communist 
governments in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, 
and elsewhere in Europe. In view of the 
fact that all Communist governments in 
the Red Russian Empire are by tenet and 
precept hostile to the United States, this 
criterion can only be relatively applied. 
Obviously, with an eye to our experiences in 
Korea and the circumstances now surround- 
ing Indochina, the Secretary rightly gives 
full application to this criterion in the case 
of Red China, involving the broader prob- 
lem of de jure recognition. It follows, there- 
fore, that if in the more limited area of 
procedural diplomatic intercourse, this cri- 
terion is arbitrarily applied to the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian Governments, it should, 
quite logically, be equally applied to the 
Communist governments in Moscow, War- 
saw, Prague, and elsewhere. Consistency 
and clearness of thought can’t have it other- 
wise, especially where all enjoy our de jure 
recognition. 

The lack of such consistency im policy 
exposes us to the rude charge of discrimi- 
nation toward nations, whether large or 
small. If, as it has often been described, 





*H. Con. Res, 58, CoNcresstoNa, Recomn, 
March 29, 1954, pp. A2384-A2386., 
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the presence of an American Ambassador 
in @ captive capitai is to be viewed as a 
symbol of freedom and enduring American 
interest and hope in the eventual restora- 
tion of independence and freedom of the 
nation concerned, then, other things being 
equal, the maintenance of diplomatic mis- 
sions in certain captive capitais and not 
others certainly furnishes credence to this 
charge. As was pointed out in the hear- 
ing, the tremendous psychological impact of 
this diplomatic step upon the peoples of 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian (White 
Ruthenian) nations would be, in terms of 
this symbolic aspect, enormously salutary 
and beneficial to the United States. After 
all, one of the prime objectives of direct 
diplomatic intercourse is to weld peoples and 
nations together in peaceable bonds of 
friendship and mutual interest, despite the 
absence of moral approval toward a de facto 
government. Ukraine, for example, is the 
largest non-Russian nation behind the Eu- 
ropean Iron Curtain, and surely bears great 
strategic and political importance to the 
United States. For its people, the presence 
of an American Ambassador in Moscow is as 
meaningless in these symbolic terms as it is 
for the Baltic nation and the peoples of the 
other captive nations. 

In conclusion, it is evident that House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 is completely con- 
sistent and in accord with the basic criteria 
of diplomatic recognition and intercourse as 
postulated by the Secretary of State himself. 
This resolution demands consistency in our 
diplomatic policy toward all nation-states, 
whether large or small. It was conceived as 
an implement of an unfolding American 
policy of liberation of which there is, as 
yet, no concrete evidence... To merely assert, 
as some do, that it was a mistake to have 
recognized Ukraine and Byelorussia in the 
United Nations and that full passage and 
execution of this resolution would compound 
the alleged mistake indicates a complete 
lack of knowledge and understanding not 
only of the present factual and logical as- 
pects of this matter but also of the para- 
mount reasons that caused Moscow to press 
the admission of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
at the inception of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

If there was any mistake om this score, 
it was Stalin’s mistake, resulting from his 
necessary appeasement of the powerful na- 
tionalist tendencies and pressures existing in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. Indeed. cur mis- 
take will lie in a failure to pass and execute 
this resolution in order to compound Stalin's 
mistake for our own advantage. If it was 
a mistake to recognize any Communist repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations, this cbvi- 
ously implies a moral premise that i ¢x- 
traneous to the discussion at hand. 

House Concurrent Resolution 3# ls now 
before the full Committee om Foreign Affairs. 
With the issue of Red China’s recognition in 
the foreground of international affairs, the 
time is most ripe now % pass this reseiu- 
tion as a counteroffensive ta Cummunist 
efforts aimed at the piacement cf Zed China 
in the United Nations. The State Departs 
ment group succeeded im stalling the cum- 
mittee’s consideration of the rmesuilution a 
ward the close of the last session, despite 
the fact that its representatives were ai- 
forded ampie opportunity & testify 4c the 
hearing held last Daly. Feeling Dac Deir 
case Was adequately presented im orurus 
communica tioss, they clus gh % appusc. 
Those tn supowrt of ibe cmesuittiim bev we 
fear of any uew chikcticns Dat mgt de 
submnitied tr this grea. Ff De acid test 
of rational and facces) anyunmettetion ws 
was odserwed Or the Bolum subooonitier, 
ay and coemlr mmintained. We 
the earliest opportune Yor this 
> comveniently fortified Dr the 
Secretary of State's own laeris Of eva Eston. 
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Extension of Social Security 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
increase the benefits payable thereunder, 
preserve the insurance rights of disabled in- 
dividauls, and increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits, and 
for other purposes. 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am. very happy to support the bill now 
before us. As some of my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle have already re- 
marked, we are observing the pleasing 
spectacle of our Republican friends com- 
ing, at long last, to the support of this 
humanitarian legislation dedicated to the 
welfare of all the people. 

We have heard, increasingly of late, 
the question as to what has happened to 
the “great crusade.” Now that is a good 
question, and I think the answer would 
have to be that it has suffered a fate 
similar to that of the other catchy slo- 
gans and has become just another empty 
phrase. So in this mood of disenchant- 
ment I think it is at least slightly reas- 
suring to see some evidence of what our 
slogan-loving friends might well call the 
great conversion. 

The original Social Security Act first 
became law in 1935. The Democratic 
Party has pointed to it with pride as 
that great landmark of social legislation 
recommended to the Congress by the 
great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and passed by the Congress 
under his leadership. It has preserved 
and strengthened the family life of 
America. The theory behind this act, 
when it was passed in 1935, was that it 


would assure retired workers and their : 


families enough money to live out their 
lives in comfort and independence. It is 
a little difficult today for us to realize 
that such an attempt to bring security 
into the life of the American worker was 
met with anguished cries of socialism. 

Down through the years it became ap- 
parent that the act should be extended 
to cover more persons who were without 
basic retirement and survivors’ protec- 
tion and, further, that the benefits were 
too low. That is why I am so pleased 
with those provisions of H. R. 9366 which 
extend old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to approximately 10 million 
persons who are presently excluded from 
the act. Unfortunately, the increase in 
benefits provided for in this bill is far 
too limited in this time of high living 
costs to meet the original purpose of the 
act. 

There was legislation before the Ways 
and Means Committee introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman EBERHARTER, and 
other Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, providing a more realistic in- 
crease in benefits and if it were possible 
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I would vote for it today in preference to 
the benefit provisions of the present bill. 
In view of the legislative situation result- 
ing from the closed rule under which we 
are operating today there is no possi- 
bility of an amendment and hence I am 
supporting the limited increase in bene- 
fits as the best we can obtain at the 
present time. 

This is, then, Mr. Chairman, not the 
best of all possible bills but an encourag- 
ing step forward and a heartening recog- 
nition of the need for social security on 
the part of those who have opposed it 
most vigorously in the past. 





A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


, OFr MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the hearings which Senator 
Monor is so ably conducting, and which 
would tax the patience and forbearance 
of a saint, are said to be for the purpose 
of determining whether certain state- 
ments made by the Army and others 
made by a member of a Senate investi- 
gating committee and by members of its 
staff are true or false. 

The opportunity to determine the ac- 
curacy of the testimony of at least two 
of the witnesses has been afforded by 
the statement of a member of the com- 
mittee staff and the Army Secretary. 

This is indicated in an editorial from 
the June 1 issue of the Chicago Tribune 
which reads as follows: 

Younc Mr. Conn Lays It on THE LINE 

An important difference in quality be- 
tween Roy Cohn's testimony and that of 
Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams is that 
Mr. Cohn has made it very easy for his 
opponents to send him to jail for perjury 
if he isn’t telling the truth. 

For example, there is Mr. Cohn’s version 
of what took place at the luncheon at Fort 
Monmouth. “A colonel,” said Mr. Cohn, “in- 
terrupted Secretary Stevens, told him he 
was discussing a confidential matter, and 
ordered him to be quiet.” Mr. Cohn said 
that Mr. Adams then whipped out a note- 
book, jotted down the officer’s name, and 
said this man would not long remain in the 
vicinity. 

Now this is an incident the truth or 
falsity of which can be verified by third 
parties who were present at the luncheon. 
There is no need to take the word of one 
interested party against the other. Mr. 
Cohn, in fact, is staking his liberty and his 
career on his faith in the honor of the 
Army officers who were present. Unques- 
tionably, they would serve their immediate 
interest if, in case they are called to testify, 
they deny the truth of his story. Mr. Cohn 
is willing to take that chance. 

He followed the same fearless course in 
his discussion of the treatment of General 
Lawton. He says General Lawton was dis- 
ciplined for cooperating with the Senate 
committee. He says that General Lawton 
was, in effect, forbidden to go with the com- 
mittee’s investigators to the penitentiary to 
imterview Greenglass, the member of the 
Rosenberg spy team. General Lawton and 
perhaps other witnesses can say whether 
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this is true or not. Cohn’s sworn testi. 
mony is in the record. He has invited 
prosecution for perjury if he hasn't told the 
truth 


There was little or nothing comparable to 

this in the testimony of Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams. 
Evidently, Mr. Cohn isn’t worried about 
the record of the telephone calls he made 
to Secretary Stevens. He has told to what 
extent he intervened to get a commission 
for Schine and has told his reasons for the 
calls to Schine at camp. He has said flatly 
that this is the whole story. If he isn’t 
telling the truth, the recorded telephone 
calls will prove him a perjurer. 

There is no doubt that. Mr. Cohn is an 
unusually bright young man, who. knows 
the law of perjury. It seems unlikely that 
he would stick his neck out as he has done 
if he weren’t telling the truth, 


However, it seems to me, a very real 
issue which should be determined by 
the committee is that of who was re- 
sponsible for the promotion and hcn- 
orable discharge, by Army authorities, 
of the dentist, who, testifying before the 
committee, invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Other than that issue, to me, the only 
apparently worth-while question is that 
raised by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin when, exasperated, he rebuked an 
Army officer for what appeared to be 
evasive testimony. 

That would seem to be a trivial issue, 
rather easy of decision. 





New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 31, 
1954: 





Boostinc New ENGLAND 


New England seems to have more than its 
share of weepers and wailers, but we have our 
boosters, too, who speak from facts as well as 
with volume. 

Take Irwin L. Moore. He is president of 
the New England Electric System, the outfit 
that won the 1953 first award of the New 
England District of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America for advertisements booming 
New England. 

In this year’s anmual report President 
Moore says: 

“New England’s industrial production and 
growth have been steady and substantial. 
Important and healthful readjustments con- 
tinue to take place in New England. Like the 
rest of the country, we are now in a buyer's 
market. And it is precisely that kind of 
market in which New England has always 
excelled. 

“New Engiand excels in the production of 
quality products, of specialties, of new de- 
vices where the emphasis is on value added 
by manufacture. To our high-grade textile, 
paper, and leather products we have added 
automatic machinery, intricately fashioned 
tools and parts, precision instruments, elec- 
tric and electronic equipment, and plastics. 
Textile firms alone have spent an estimated 
$300 million for modernization in New Eng- 
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Jand since the war, and continue to operate 
at a profit to themselves and the region. 

“Any suggestion that New England econ- 
omy is lagging is disproved my our position 
among the leaders in such measures of pros- 
perity and stability as individual home own- 
ership, personal savings, life insurance in 
force, and annual per capita income, in all 
of which New England ranks above the na- 
tional average. * * ® 

“New England Electric System recorded 
new highs in outputs, sales, and customers 
during 1953. And we look forward with con- 
fidence to further gains in the years to come. 
* * * New England's record of performance 
and its outlook for the future continues to 
be good.” 

That’s the kind of talk—and facts—we like 
to hear. 





Man of Courage: Jefferson Davis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, June 3, 1954, we commemorate 
the birth of Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederate States of America. 
Although we agree that the United 
States are better off united in one Na- 
tion, we consider Davis as a symbol not 
only of the Confederacy but of the re- 
sponsibilities and virtues of local self- 
government. We know that Davis was 
correct when he said the following words 
which are as important today as when 
he said them: 

The world has long suffered from the op- 
pressions of government under the pretext 
of ruling by divine right, and excusing the 
invasion into private and domestic affairs 
on the plea of paternal care for the morals 
and good order of the people. 


It took more than a bit of courage 
for a statesman to utter those words 
many years ago because it is always diffi- 
cult to voice an opinion that central- 
ized government should not supplant 
local responsibilities. It takes similar 
courage to voice such opinions today. 
In this little talk on Jefferson Davis it 
will be my purpose to speak of the cour- 
age of this great statesman and not to 
dwell on any particular philosophy which 
he voiced. 

Davis was born 146 years ago today in 
& two-room log house in eastern Ken- 
tucky, After the family, of modest 
Means, moved about through several 
Southern States, Jeff was taken under 
the wing of an older brother in Missis- 
sippi, then almost a frontier State. His 
brother and he were industrious; and 
their planting activities brought an ever 
increasing prosperity. Jeff found time 
to get a scattered, but adequate basic ed- 
ucation which was finally climaxed by 
graduation from West Point. It took a 
great degree of courage for a young man 
to attain his educational achievements 
despite the handicaps which might have 
made less determined people pursue 
other courses. 

At West Point there was an incident 
which showed the physical courage of 
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Jeff Davis. He was a member of a class 
which was studying explosives; and 
without warning one day a fuse was ig- 
nited to the peril of all of those present. 
It was Jefferson Davis who picked up 
the ignited explosive and threw it out 
of the window before it could do damage 
to others... Everyone else in the room 
including the teacher, fled for safety. 

is was an early example of the cour- 
age which Davis demonstrated through- 
out his entire lifetime. 

After graduation from West Point, 
Davis served with distinction in the 
United States Army in the Black Hawk 
War and during this time met Miss 
Sarah Taylor, daughter of his com- 
manding officer, Col. Zachary Taylor. 
This was occasioned despite the opposi- 
tion of her father, who for some un- 
known reason was opposed to the match. 
It has been said that the reason was 
that Colonel Taylor did not wish for his 
daughter to marry a military man; and 
that this also was the reason for Davis 
resigning his commission. It seems to 
me that it took a portion of courage to 
marry Miss Taylor despite the opposition 
of her father. There soon occurred the 
first great tragedy of Davis’ life; for the 
bride died from an attack of malaria a 
few months after the marriage. Davis 
then settled down at Briarfield, his ex- 
tensive plantation in Mississippi and 
lived there the life of a planter and re- 
clusive scholar for a number of years. 
In 1843, his first political campaign, he 
ran for the State Legislature of Mis- 
sippi and in so doing opposed the chief 
plank of his party, the proposed repu- 
diation of State bonds. He was defeated 
for the legislature, but the race is of pri- 
mary importance to us because it showed 
his courage in withstanding the political 
pressures which were upon him. Two 
years later he was elected to the United 
States Congress, despite his continued 
opposition to the repudiation issue of his 
party. ‘This seems to me to demonstrate 
a political courage which was a counter- 
part of his personal, physical courage 
demonstrated at West Point. 


Although Davis opposed the Mexican 
War, he later saw that it was inevitable; 
and when this occurred he resigned his 
position in Congress to become a colonel 
in the First Mississippi Regiment for 
active service in the 1848 war. Inci- 
dentally, he refused a commission as 
general in the United States Army on the 
theory that the United States Army did 
not have the right to give him this com- 
mission in a State organization, the Mis- 
sissippi Volunteers. 

In the Mexican War, Jefferson Davis 
demonstrated a physical courage which 
has few parallels in our history. Ina 
crucial battle at Monterey, he led the 
forces to capture a fort and held it un- 
der hours of intensive fire from the 
enemy. His actions in this are described 
by his biographer, Landon Knight, in the 
following words: 

The strong fort redoubled its fire of grape, 
cannister, and musketry under which the 
American lines wavéfed and were about to 
break. Colonel Davis, seeing the crisis, with- 
out waiting for orders, placed himself at the 
head of the Mississippians and gave the order 
to charge. With prolonged cheers, his regi- 
ment swept forward through a storm of bul- 
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lets and bursting shell, driving the Mexicans 
pell-mell back into the stone fort in the 
rear. In vain the defeated Mexicans sought 
to barricade the gate; Davis and McClung 
burst it open and, leading their men into the 
fort, completed its surrender, Its capture 
insured victory. 


The high point of the service of Jef- 
ferson Davis in the Mexican War was 
reached at Buena Vista. This was where 
he made his famous stand against over- 
whelming odds. Under orders from him, 
his soldiers held their fire until at close 
range. Then the volley which they re- 
leased was so great that the enemy fied, 
and the day was won for the United 
States forces. All of this took place de- 
spite a very severe wound which Davis 
received in the early part of the en- 
counter. At the end of the battle he 
fell, unconscious, from his horse. The 
events at Buena Vista are described by 
his biographer, Knight, in the following 
words: 

Thus assailed on two sides by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the situation was truly critical; 
but Colonel Davis, forming the two regiments 
into the shape of a reentering angle, awaited 
the assault. They refused to give an inch 
and met every onslaught with a withering 
fire, which soon so cumbered the ground with 
the dead that it was with difficulty the liv- 
ing could move over it. At last, utterly de- 
moralized by the awful carnage, the Mexi- 
can lines broke and fled from the field. 
Buena Vista was won, 


After the successful culmination of the 
Mexican War, Colonel Davis was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate, 
later to become Secretary of War in 
President Pierce’s Cabinet, and still later 
to serve again in the Senate. During 
this period of very difficult statesman- 
ship for any southern leader, we find that 
he strongly urged that the South remain 
in the Union, though he felt, as an in- 
tellectual matter, that secession is con- 
stitutional. He expressed it in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Remain in the Union, though the right to 
secede is constitutional; but it is not ex- 
pedient to use that right. Contend for the 
rights of the States within the Union and 
under the old flag. 


It took a degree of courage to main- 
tain such a position because it satisfied 
neither the northern extremists nor the 
southern extremists. While he was 
Secretary of War, the war clouds were 
gathering between the sections of the 
country. Yet as to this responsibility of 
Secretary of War, no one could ever 
criticize his activities in that important 
leadership for our country. In fact, it 
has been said that he was, by far, the 
strongest Secretary of War that ‘our 
country had ever had in its history down 
to that time; and he did many things 
to build up the strength of the United 
States from a military standpoint. He 
supervised the building of important 
forts, bridges, and other military de- 
fenses. He gave new impetus to the 
strengthening of West Point and the 
caliber of its teaching. He increased the 
size of the Army and made it more at- 
tractive for service personnel by increas- 
ing pay; and in many other ways he 
strengthened the defenses of the United 
States. 
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Before actual war broke out, he was 
serving again in the United States Sen- 
ate. From this position he resigned 
when his home State, Mississippi, se- 
ceded from the Union. His speech in 
the Senate on that occasion was a clas- 
sic. In it he said among other things: 

Senators, we recur to the principles upon 
which our Government was founded, and 
when you deny them and when you deny 
us the right to withdraw from a govern- 
ment which, thus perverted, threatens to 
be destructive to our rights, we but tread 
in the paths of our fathers when we pro- 
claim our independence and take the hazard. 


Upon resignation from the Senate, he 
had hoped to command the troops for 
Mississippi if a war was to follow, but 
he was drafted as an interim President 
and finally as a permanent President. 
The closing sentence of his inaugural 
speech upon his election and inaugura- 
tion as a permanent President was as 
follows: 

With humble gratitude and adoration 
acknowledging the providence which has 
so visibly protected the Confederacy during 
its brief but eventful career, to Thee, O God, 
I trustingly commit myself and prayerfully 
invoke Thy blessings on my country and 
its cause. 


In the conduct of affairs of the ‘Con- 
federacy, he had many opportunities to 
display his courage, and he never failed 
to do just that. Perhaps the greatest 
oration of his life was made on the steps 
of the African Church in Richmond, Va., 
when most of his hearers were in the 
depths of despair. He demonstrated 
clearly his courage in the presence of 
mounting unpopularity in the closing 
days of the conflict, doomed to defeat 
from the very beginning because of over- 
whelming odds. On that occasion he 
said: 

Let us then unite our hands and hearts, 
lock our shields together, and we may well 
believe that before another summer solstice 
falls upon us it will be the enemy who will 
be asking us for conferences and occasions 
in which to make known our demands. 


Davis had not been one of the hot- 
blooded zealots for secession or for war. 
He had advised more peaceful measures, 
but when the responsibility rested upon 
his shoulders to lead the South, he took 
the responsibility and did a magnificent 
job against overwhelming odds. Even 
in the darkest days he showed courage 
and devotion to responsibility and duty. 
His darkest personal days came with his 
being imprisoned after the end of the 
war. He was put in irons and later 
placed under indictment for treason. 
Sore southerners would have welcomed 
his trial as it would have given Davis 
a chance to fight through the courts the 
question of the legality of secession 
which he and they believed to be im- 
plicit in the United States Constitution. 
But this would have been embarrassing 
to the North which felt that blood had 
now decided the question of secession 
forever, whatever might have been the 
proper interpretation of the words of the 
Constitution as it had been drafted. So 
the Federal Government dismissed the 
trial and Davis was freed after several 
years in prison. Dr. J. J. Craven, the 
surgeon for Fort Monroe, where he was 
imprisoned, said of Jefferson Davis: 
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The Psalms were his favorite portion of the 
book and he said: “There is sufficient evi- 
dence of their divine origin in the fact that 
only an intelligence which holds the life 
threads of the entire human family could 
have uttered in a single cry, every wish, joy, 
fear, exultation, hope, passion, and sorrow 
of the human heart.” 


I understand that in those mpst trying 
days he received his greatest comfort 


from reading the 26th psalm which be-: 


gins as follows: 

Judge be, O Lord; for I have walked in 
mine integrity: I have trusted also in the 
Lord; therefore I shall not slide. 

Examine me, O Lord, and prove me; try 
my reins and my heart. For thy lovingkind- 
ness is before mine eyes. 


A study of the life of Jefferson Davis 
shows to everyone that he relied on God 
in all of his major decisions and that the 
courage which he so repeatedly demon- 
strated came from a conviction that he 
was doing what he should do under the 
circumstances with which he was con- 
fronted. Few men have had more trying 
responsibilities and I know of no one who 
has fulfilled them better. 


In the closing days of his life Jefferson 
Davis was idolized by many who would 
keep alive the friction and discord be- 
tween the sections of our country, so in 
his closing years he had a tendency to 
remain silent in the hope that his voice 
would not be distorted to create and keep 
alive unnecessary friction throughout 
the United States. However, there came 
an opportunity in these later years to 
speak an important speech at Mississippi 
City where he would have an opportunity 
to speak particularly to the youth of the 
South. With his words on that occa- 
sion I wish to close this talk with the 
thought in mind that an unusual degree 
of courage was involved in making the 
speech which included these words which 
are particularly applicable to us today: 

The faces I see before me are those of 
young men: Had I not known this I would 
not have appeared before you. 

Men in whose hands the destinies of the 
Southland lie: For love of her I break my 
silence to speak to you a few words of re- 
spectful admonition. The past is dead, let 
it bury its deeds, its hopes, its aspirations; 
before you lies a future—a future of expand- 
ing national glory, before which all the world 
shall stand amazed. Let me beseech you to 
lay aside all) rancor, all bitter sectional feel- 
ing and to make your places in the ranks of 
those who will bring about the consumma- 
oy devoutly to be wished—a reunited coun- 





Loud Talk and a Small Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
timely article, Loud Talk and a Small 
Stick, written by Marquis Childs, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of June 
2, 1954. 
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The last sentence of this article, “Such 
recognition must inevitably bring the 
realization that American strength 
should be increased rather than re- 
duced,” is one that I agree with. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of 
the National House of Representatives, 
“The only thing the Communists re. 
spect is what they fear, and that is 
strength, military and otherwise, greater 
than they themselves possess.” 

Loup TALK AND a SMALL Stick 
(By Marquis Childs) 

To one who has been absent from the 
country for some months, concerned day 
after day with the ominous drift of world 
events, America presents at this moment a 
strange spectacle. The television screens, 
the newspapers, the radio reflect an intense— 
one might almost say a willful—preoccupa- 
tion with the Stevens-McCarthy drama. 

If this controversy had been deliberately 
devised as a piece of escapism to distract the 
national attention from the perilous turn 
world events have taken, the net effect of 
distraction and diversion would hardly have 
been greater. One suspects that this na- 
tional farce, with its tragic overtone, has 
completely obscured the harsh realities of 
the new phase of the struggle between East 
and West, between the Communist and the 
non-Communist halves of the divided world, 
in which we now find ourselves. 

The conspicuous fact of this new phase 
is a drift toward war, with the controls over 
policy largely taken out of American hands. 
What happens in the immediate future is 
likely to determine how rapid that drift is 
or, more unlikely, whether it can be checked. 

There can apparently be no accommoda- 
tion between Communist China and the 
United States. It is the immovable object 
and the irresistible force. How an explosion 
can be avoided, in view of the mounting 
score of hostility and resentment, no one 
looking objectively at the facts can say. 

That explosion may not come over Indo- 
china. The French seem to be ready with 
British backing, to settle for almost any kind 
of an armistice. But when another domino 
goes over, or seems about to go over, the 
tensions will be renewed and, with the po- 

.. tentials of violence lying all about, it will be 
impossible to prevent the fatal outburst. 

Certain comfortable assumptions have long 
been taken for granted. One was that the 
Soviet Union did not want war and that 
therefore no matter what happened we 
should not have a war. It may still be true 
that Moscow wishes to avoid another world 
war. But even if this is true, there is reason 
to believe that Moscow's Chinese partner 
feels differently about the risks of war. All 
the signs out of Peking are of a fierce, im- 
placable hatred toward the West and in 
particular toward America. In that hatred 
is an irrationality which goes far beyond the 
calculated risks of statecraft. 

Some disturbing parallels out of the recent 
past are bound to@ccur. In the drift of the 
thirties leading up to the outbreak of World 
War II the same persistentt, almost-irrational 
refusal to face up to the facts of life was in 
evidence again and again. When one looks 
back at that time, the blindness of the prin- 
cipal actors has a perverse, after-me-the 
deluge quality. 

The responsibility for world leadership lay 
almost entirely on Britain. And the culmin- 
ating folly of the Conservative government 
in power in England—and it is here that the 
parallel is most deadly—was in scaling down 
the British military establishment for rea- 
sons of economy and a balanced budget at 
the very time that far-reaching promis¢s 
and pledges abroad were being made. While 
Munich meant the surrender of Czechosl0- 
vakia, Britain at the same time pledged the 
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defense of Poland which had a weak, un- 
stable government and an old-fashioned ro- 
mantic army. The commitments were ex- 
tended as the means for living up to them 
were constantly contracted and only a few 
lonely voices, such as that of Winston 
Churchill, were heard in protest. 

This is precisely what the Eisenhower 
administration is doing. The Defense Es- 
tablishment is being scaled back as the 
promises are extended to the farthest peri- 
phery. The words grow louder and angrier 
as the stick grows smaller, thereby flying in 
the face of Theodore Roosevelt's sage advice. 

All this is perfectly evident to the Com- 
munist world. They see that when the chips 
are down, the threatening words mean very 
little. So the next time they step farther 
over the line, and the danger of the ulti- 
mate showdown comes near. 

The first necessity, if the drift toward war 
is to be checked, is to recognize the realities 
of the present situation. Such recognition 
must inevitably bring the realization that 
American armed strength should be increased 
rather than reduced. 





In Commemoration of the Birth of the 
Italian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, our 
understanding of a given situation may 
very well depend upon our perspegtive; 
that is to say, on whether we are looking 
back on the progress that has been made 
or whether we are looking ahead toward 
a particular goal that has been marked 
out. Our understanding is considerably 
improved, of course, if we can do both. 
I have recently had occasion to attempt 
to take this dual perspective in looking 
at Italy in order that I might come to a 
better understanding of Italy in 1954. 
Since this is an important occasion in 
Italy the time for commemoration of the 
birth of the Italian Republic 8 years 
ago, I would like to share my thoughts 
with you. 

If we go back to the end of World War 
II, we find that Italy was in a state of 
political chaos. The failure of a totali- 
tarian experiment had created a politi- 
cal vacuum. The only group ready to 
step into it was the united front of anti- 
Fascist parties, namely, Christian Demo- 
crats, Socialists, and Communists. 
These parties, suppressed by Mussolini, 
had united underground as the Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. The Com- 
munists were well organized and more 
adequately financed than the others, 
and so they were in a position to demand 
and receive a place in the provisional 
government set up after the war. 

Several Cabinets of the new Govern- 
ment formed and fell before December 
1945, Italy’s economic plight and the 
issue of whether the country was to re- 
main a monarchy or become a republic 
contributed to this instability. How- 
ever, in that month, December 1945, the 
Christian Democratic leader, Alcide de 
Gasperi, became Premier and managed 
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to form a relatively stable Government. 
For a time his Cabinets included repre- 
sentatives of all the active liberation 
parties. 

On June 2, 1946, a referendum settled 
the issue of monarch or republic in fa- 
vor of a republic. The citizens of Italy 
had freely expressed their preference. 
In this act Italy provided evidence to the 
world that a country does not have to 
exchange a one authoritarian creed for 
another. This series of events in Italy 
is looked upon by western nations as one 
of the most significant following World 
WarlII. By the end of 1947 the new con- 
stitution had been approved and parlia- 
mentary elections followed. The con- 
stitution drafted by the constituent as- 
sembly provided for a Parliament made 
up of a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
popular vote for a term of 5 years and a 
Senate elected in the same way for a 
term of 6 years; a president to be elected 
by both houses for a 7-year term and a 
cabinet responsible to the Parliament. 

In 1946 and 1947, the cooperative spir- 
it that had at first animated the coali- 
tion government declined sharply at the 
same time that East-West tensions were 
growing. The Socialist Party was split 
on the issue of subservience to the Com- 
munist Party. In the 1948 elections a 
new coalition was formed and the Chris- 
tion Democrats, right-wing Socialists, 
Liberals, and Republicans defeated the 
Communists. The Christian Democratic 
Party, broadly based, represents many 
opinions; it moves along the path of 
compromise. However, it has demon- 
strated on a number of occasions that it 
is not afraid to take action against any 
of its component groups. Alcide de Gas- 
= head of the party, a man of politi- 

al acumen and unquestionable integ- 
rity, built up a large personal following 
in Italy. After the 1953 elections, he was 
unable to form a new government, and 
so he resigned as Premier; however, as 
party secretary he continues to be influ- 
ential. 

The Communist Party in Italy has a 
rigidly disciplined, conspiratorial lead- 
ership. The U.S. S. R. is fully aware of 
Italy’s strategic location and impor- 
tance. Italy has, therefore, been one of 
the prime targets of Communist activ- 
ity. The party, under the direction of 
Moscow has built up to Italy a very large 
Communist Party outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. Italy’s top Communist leaders are 
shrewd, skillful politicians, as well 
versed in the techniques of Soviet propa- 
ganda as in the tactics of revolution. 


However, in 1948 the Communist 
strikes, riots, and violence thoroughly 
alarmed the great mass of Italian voters. 
Prospects of Marshall plan aid brought 
stirrings of hope to the Italian people. 
They paid little attention to the Com- 
munist croakings about the economic 
disaster sure to come if Italy broke off 
trade with the Eastern European coun- 
tries in favor of trade with the West. 
As a result of this election, the Christian 
Democrats had an absolute majority in 
the chamber and a near majority in the 
senate to last for 5 and 6 years. Thus 
firmly established, the De Gasperi gov- 
ernment instituted reforms and helped 
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the country greatly on its road to re- 
covery and progress. 

Following the close election of 1953, 
De Gasperi was unable to form a new 
government that had the support of 
Parliament, with the result that there 
have been several Premiers in the in- 
terim. Nineteen hundred and fifty four 
has been called Italy’s year of decision. 
It certainly bids fair to be a year of 
testing for the moderate democratic 
regime. The Communists blame the 
Government for all of Italy’s problems 
and trials, and on the other hand dis- 
tort to their own advantage whatever 
the Government accomplishes that is 
obviously helpful to the people. 

However, for the Italians the rapid 
progress they have made in recent years 
is convincing evidence of what they be- 
lieve can be accomplished in the future. 
In some respects the road which Italy 
has traveled since its postwar Govern- 
ment was set up has not been unlike 
those which other European countries 
have traveled, yet Italy even with her 
many economic problems has been 
singularly effective in the struggle to 
gain a firm economic and politicai foot- 
ing. 

Our own country has a deep and hu- 
man interest in Italy. We have con- 
sistently supported Italy’s integration 
with Western Europe through member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the European economic, 
defense, and political communities. As 
@ nation that owes much to its own 
Italian population and heritage, this 
country has an abiding concern for Italy. 
And so it is with a great deal of grati- 
tude and a feeling of sincere friendship 
that we pause to commemorate this an- 
niversary—the eighth year of the Italian 
Republic. . 





Federal Aid to Education in Federally 
Impacted Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to urge upon the Congress the absolute 
necessity for the approval by this Con- 
gress of the maximum amount of funds 
possible for Federal aid for school con- 
struction in federally impacted areas. 

In my own congressional district, 
which includes the impacted areas of 
Frederick County and Montgomery 
County, part of which borders the Na- 
tion’s Capital, there is an urgent need 
for Federal financial assistance for 
school construction. For example, the 
school population in Montgomery Coun- 
ty has increased almost 100 percent in 
the last 4 years. Most of this can be 
traced directly to the tremendous growth 
of government in the last 15 years. An 
area such as this has practically no tax 
support from commerce and industry. 
It is absolutely essential that the Federal 
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Government in such an area, where the 
Government itself is the business which 
has induced the rapid increase in popu- 
lation, bear part of the cost of construct- 
ing school facilities to take care of the 
families brought into the community. 

I should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of Congress the need for an ear 
decision on the matter of payments in 
lieu of taxes to local governments on 
Federal property located throughout the 
States. This is the most realistic basis 
for help to those communities into which 
the business of government brings large 
numbers of people for whom the local 
government must supply all -the neces- 
sary services such as schools, streets, 
roads, drainage, sewers, police and fire 
protection, and the like. 





Trial Against Bourgeois Nationalists in the 
Communist Party of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Joseph A. Mikus, director of the 
Slovak League Press Bureau, and under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following article concerning the trial 
against certain nationalists by the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia. 

Some of the charges enumerated in 
the indictment against the defendants 
are as follows: 

TRIAL AGAINST BOURGEOIS NATIONALISTS IN 

THE COMMUNIST ParRTyY oF SLOVAKIA— 

Some Pornts oF THE AcT oF INDICTMENT 


The trial of a group of bourgeois national- 
ists in Slovakia, headed by Dr. Gustav 
Husaék, former chairman of the board of 
commissioners for Slovakia, and consisting 
of Ladislav Novomesky, former commissioner 
of education; Dr. Daniel Okaly, former com- 
missioner of the interior; Dr. Ivan Horvat, 
former Minister Plenipotentiary of Czecho- 
slovakia in Budapest; and Ladislay Holdos, 
former chief of the office for church affairs 
in Slovakia, took place between April 21 and 
24 before the criminal senate of the state 
court in Bratislava. From the act of indict- 
ment we reproduce the following points: 

While the Czech and Slovak people, after 
® common struggle for national liberation 
and after a long struggle for the elimination 
of the exploiters, were starting to build a 
new Czechoslovak state, the defendants com- 
mitted criminal acts, damaging the national 
and state interests of the Slovak people and 
directed against the security and unity of the 
common Czechoslovak state. 


The preconditions for liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia was created by the Soviet victory in 
World War II. The Czech and the Slovak 
people took power in their state and em- 
barked on the road of a people’s democracy 
and of building socialism, thus creating the 
possibilities for a new relationship between 
Czechs and Slovaks in the spirit of equality. 
Czechoslovakia was renewed as the common 
state of two equal nations. The Slovaks be- 
came masters in their country to the same 
See a 

The establishment of the principle of 
equality betwecn the two nations put an end 
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to the old frictions. The Kosice program 
of April 1945 and the constitution of 1948 
recognized the Slovak national organs, the 
Slovak national council and the board of 
commissioners, as the organs of state power 
on Slovak territory. Slovak representatives 
participated in the work of Parliament and 
of the central government, while the Slovak 
national organs tried, with the help of the 
Czech working class, to overcome as soon as 
possible the backwardness of Slovakia with 
respect to culture, economy, and so forth. 

Supported and directed by the western 
imperialists, the Czech and Slovak bour- 
geoisie stood against this policy inaugurated 
by the Czech and Slovak working class, try- 
ing to break the unity of the two nations. 
The defendants, who were renegades from 
the Slovak working class, assisted the re- 
actionary bourgeoisie in their endeavors. 

The ideological background of their 
treachery consisted in their attempts to 
solve the national question of the Slovak 
nation, not in collaboration with the Czech 
working class, but mainly in cooperation 
with the Slovak bourgeoisie and accepted 
eventually their leadership. In this con- 
nection they accepted the Slovak fascist 
puppet state. Later on they successfully 
penetrated the leadership of the Slovak na- 
tional uprising and got hold of important 
positions in the new people's democratic 
state. They misused their positions in the 
Slovak national council and in the board 
of commissioners in a criminal way in order 
to isolate Slovakia from the Czech working 
people and from the construction of social- 
ism, thus strengthening in Slovakia the 
remnants of capitalism and jeopardizing the 
achievements of the Slovak working class. 
Their aim was to break up the common 
Czechoslovak state and to hand over Slo- 
vakia to the reactionary bourgeoisie and to 
the mercy of foreign imperialists. 

In this activity, the defendants were di- 
rected by Viadimir Clementis, the proven 
enemy of the Slovak nation and agent of 
the western imperialists who, in the trial 
of the antistate conspiratorial .center led 
by Rudolph Slansky, was unmasked as a 
member of the leadership of this center. 
It became apparent from the confession 
made by Clementis that the defendants 
formed a group of bourgeois nationalists 
acting in common understanding. 

In the case of Hus&k, Novomesky, OkAly, 
and Horvat, the development started long 
ago in the pre-Munich republic, when the 
Slovak left-wing intellectuals gathered un- 
der the leadership of Clementis around the 
periodical DAV. This group, originating in 
bourgeois society, posed as an ally of the 
Communist Party, and some of their mem- 
bers even joined the party; in reality, how- 
ever, DAV remained an exclusive group out- 
side the party, following its own policy and 
educating young Slovak intellectuals in the 
spirit of Slovak bourgeois nationalism. 

Clementis, Husaék, and Novomesky man- 
aged to isolate the young Slovak intelligent- 
sia from the working class and from the 
Communist Party. Slovak youth was thus 
isolated from the idea of class struggle and 
from unity with the Czech working class. 
This became evident as-long ago as 1932 
when Clementis, Novomesky, and others took 
part in the Trencianske Teplice Congress of 
bourgeois nationalistic youth, agrarian, and 
other youth groups, and accepted the sepa- 
ratist and autonomist platform of Hlinka’s 
fascism. 

Eventually the members of DAV became 
“admirers of the imperialist agent Benes and 
his conception, binding Czechoslovakia to 
the western imperialists. They were not de- 
terred by the fact that Benes refused to 
recognize the existence of a separate Slovak 
nation for equality within the Czechoslovak 
Republic.” 

After Munich, Clementis joined the camp 
of western imperialists quite openly. “In 
the beginning of the war in Europe in 1939 
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and mainly during the Soviet-Finnish war, 


he openly expressed an antidemocratic and 
an anti-Soviet point of view. Hus&k, Novo- 
mesky, Horvat, and Okdly at that time be- 
came collaborators of the Slovak Fascist 
state, concentrating their endeavors mainly 
on the securing of a comfortable life. 

Novomesky was a well-paid editor of the 
periodical Budovatel, published by the Fas- 
cist Slovak Grain Co., and became thus a 
propagator of Fascist ideas in the economic 
field. ‘The other three collaborated with the 
Fascist regime in their capacity as lawyers. 
Novomesky was in close personal and friendly 
relations with Mach, Karvas, Zatko, and 
others; Hus&k mainly with Karvas. A. Mach 
and I Karvas were members of the Slovak 
Government during the Second World War. 

When, after June 22, 1941, a warrant for 
arrest was issued against Novomesky, Husik, 
and others—as they had been members of 
the Communist Party—Novomesky in a cow- 
ardly fashion visited Alexander Mach, the 
then minister of interior, promising him in 
an abject manner that he intended to work 
for the Slovak Fascist regime. After the war- 
rant for arrest issued against Novomesky 
was revoked, his collaboration with Mach 
became even closer. He himself has con- 
fessed that this fact disorientated the ranks 
of the Slovak fighters against fascism. The 
other accused behaved in a similar way. 

The treacherous activity of the defendants 
Hus&k and Novomesky against the Slovak 
national uprising was evident from the selec. 
tion of officers for military leadership and 
from the hostile attitude of the leadership 
of the uprising toward the partisan units. 
Hus&k and Novomesky supported the en- 
deavors to hand over the military leadership 
to the reactionary Benes agents Viest, Golian, 
and others. They put the Slovak revolu- 
tionary forces directly to the service of 
Benes, the agent of western imperialists. 

Their purpose was to create the precondi- 
tions for preserving the capitalistic order in 
Slovakia. Horvat has confessed that he 
agreed with Novomesky to leave all prepara- 
tions and all decisions regarding the starting 
signal for the rising of the Slovak revolu- 
tionary forces to Golian, Ferjencik, and oth- 
ers, in the knowledge that such a decision 
was directly opposed to the interests of the 
U. 8.8. R. When the rising began they tried 
to help the counterrevolutionary forces 
around the imperialist agents Ursiny, Let- 
trich, Viest, Golian, and others, in order to 
neutralize the revolutionary forces of the 
workers. 

These traitors entered the people’s demo- 
cratic state under an obligation to officials 
of the former Fascist Slovak state and to rep- 
resentatives of the reactionary Slovak bour- 
geoisie, Lettrich, Ursiny, etc., and through 
Clementis also to Benes. 


CRIMES DIRECTED AGAINST THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE REPUBLIC 


As early as 1944 the accused cooperated 
with Ciementis on their subversive activi- 
ties. The accused Novomesky, Ursiny, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Vesely at that time, as 
representatives of the Slovak national! coun- 
cil, few to London where Novomesky con- 
cluded with Clementis a treacherous agree- 
ment to the effect that they would try to 
make impossible the creation of a united 
state of Czechs and Slovaks and that they 
would not admit the authority of the cen- 
tral government in Slovakia. In 1945 Cle- 
mentis returned to liberated Czechoslovakia 
as an agent of the French secret service and 
as a close collaborator of Benes. Immedi- 
ately after his return, Clementis renewed 
his contacts with Husa&k, Novomesky, and 
Okaly.” The demoralized former member of 

Spanish brigade, Holdos, commenting 02 
his connections with the bourgeois national- 
ist group, said, “Owing to my Trotskyist 
views, I came gradually under the influence 
of Hus&k, Novomesky, and their accomplices 
and y to cooperate in the anti- 
state activities of this group.” 
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The accused Okaély gave the following 
evidence about the formation and develop- 
ment of the bourgeois nationalist group, “I 
was present and took part in many conversa- 
tions with Husak, in which we discussed not 
only problems concerning the commissariat 
of the interior, which at that time was also 
in charge of security, but also problems con- 
cerning the whole state. In those talks, 
Hus&k advocated the view that we must 
under no circumstances allow the Prague 
government to interfere in Slovak affairs. 
He emphasized that we must solve all our 
problems alone, with Slovak authorities, dis- 
regarding the attitude of the Prague govern- 
ment. I promised that I would support 
this.” 

The final aims of the bourgeois nationalist 
group were described in the evidence of all 
the accused. The defendant OkAly stated, 
“The final goal of our hostile endeavors was 
the creation of such conditions as would 
enable the bourgeois again to assume power 
in Slovakia and to resurrect the independ- 
ent Slovak state.” 

Holdos, too, gave evidence in this matter: 
“We endeavored to make Slovakia once again 
the fifth column of the imperialists so that 
the Slovak bourgeoisie could regain its lost 
positions and its power in order to contri- 
bute to the disintegration of democratic 
Czechoslovakia.” 

In the negotiations concerning the rela- 
tions between the central government and 
the Slovak national council, the bourgeois 
nationalist group tried to enforce such an 
authority for the Slovak national council 
and the board of commissioners as would 
strengthen the position of Slovak bourgeoi- 
sie inside of the Slovak executive organs 
and as would hamper Slovakia’s advance 
toward socialism. 

As the struggle concerning the constitu- 
tion, the accused Holdos stated: “Up to Feb- 
ruary 1948 we demanded such authority for 
the Slovak national organs that the im- 
plementation of our requests would have 
been exclusively to the advantage of the 
reactionaries. After February, we concen- 
trated on obtaining such authority as would 
make possible an independent policy for 
Slovakia, disregarding the government. We 
were fully aware that we were damaging 
the interests of the state as a whole.” 

The bourgeois nationalists were well aware 
of the importance of the state machinery 
in the light of the bourgeoisie against the 
workers. Hence, they tried to preserve as 
long as possible the machinery established 
by the Fascist Slovak state, particularly the 
institution of municipal and district no- 
taries, who were the backbone of the bu- 
reaucratic machinery of the so-called Slovak 
state. 


4ID FOR FASCIST AND TREASONABLE ELEMENTS 


The accused, who had obligations toward 
representatives of Tiso’s Fascist state, did 
everything in their power after the war to aid 
outstanding representatives of the Fascist 
state and to protect them against their just 
punishment. On this, the accused Novo- 
mesky said: “After the liberation, I inter- 
vened on behalf of the minister of the in- 
terior of the Slovak state, Alexander Mach, 
during the trial of Tiso and his accomplices.” 

By these activities, which were not con- 
fined to outstanding representatives of the 
Fascist state, but aimed at sabotaging the 
punishment of traitors and Fascists on the 
whole territory of Slovakia, the accused de- 
liberately violated the KoSice government 
program and the low of the republic on the 
punishment of enemies, traitors, and col- 
laborators. By these activities, the accused 
at the same time strengthened the position 
of the Fascists and the followers of Hlinka’s 
People’s Party in the state and economy. 


IN THE SPHERE OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The commissariat for education, under the 
accused Noyvomesky, became, thanks to him, 
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the hideout cf collaborators in science, lit- 
erature, and education. 


ON THE ECONOMIC SECTOR 


The hostile and antistate activities of the 
group of accused bourgeois nationalists were 
also carried out in the economic field. Their 
aim was to preserve the economic positions 
of the Fascists and capitalists, and to disrupt 
economic construction in the republic and 
the planned economy. In order to foil the 
confiscation of land, the accused prevented 
the implementation, in Slovakia, of the de- 
cree of the president of the republic on the 
confiscation and rapid distribution of agri- 
cultural property of traitors and enemies of 
the Czech and Slovak peoples. 

Land reform in Slovakia was, as a result 
of this, nearly entirely sabotaged. With the 
active support of the reactionary representa- 
tives of the Democratic Party, the accused 
members of the bourgeois nationalist group 
sabotaged the supply of basic foodstuffs and 
consumer goods for the working people. 
The main key to this activity was the effort 
to maintain as long as possible in Slovakia 
the supply system of the Slovak state, which 
aimed at strengthening the black market and 
aided speculators and kulaks but did not 
safeguard supplies for the Slovak workers. 
(The Slovak state had a free market system.) 


NATIONALITY POLICY 


In their whole activity, this group of 
bourgeois nationalists aimed at creating an 
atmosphere of hostility between the Czech 
and Slovak nations. Not only their activity 
in the sphere of state administration and of 
economy contributed to this end, but also a 
number of speeches and utterances calcu- 
lated to engender a feeling of national hatred 
between the workers of Czech and Slovak 
nationality. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE SECURITY OF THE REPUBLIC 


In 1945 the defendant, Horvat, on direct 
instructions from the prominent member of 
the leadership of the antistate conspiratory 
center and imperialist agent Clementis, en- 
tered into contact with Manac’h, the former 
French consul general in Bratislava, who was 
engaged in creating in Slovakia important 
bases for the French espionage network. The 
defendant, Horvat, admitted the following 
about his espionage connection with 
Manac’h: “Clementis, who introduced me to 
Manac’h, told me to render every assistance 
to Manac’h after his arrival in Bratislava 
and to pass on to him information about 
conditions in Slovakia for which he would 
ask.” 

Holdos also provided the French espionage 
service, via Manach, with espionage material 
after 1945, as well as the cultural attaché 
of the French consulate, Professor Chollet, 
and Vice Consul Michelot. 


HELP TO AND ORGANIZATION OF ESCAPE ABROAD 
OF ENEMIES OF THE STATE 


After February 1948 the accused bourgeois 
Nationalists enabled their accomplices, Let- 
trich, Frastacky, and others, to escape 
abroad. The defendant Okaly said in this 
matter: “In my office as commissioner for 
the interior, I failed to investigate to co- 
operation with the Nazis of certain Zionists 
who, in Tiso’s Fascist state, worked in the 
Jewish center in Bratislava and, during 
World War II, engaged in information serv- 
ice work for state security office and the 
German Gestapo. I also failed to follow 
up the subversive activity of the Zionist or- 
ganization (joint) in Bratislava. 

On the basis of these facts the defendants 
Husaék, Novomesky, Okaly, Horvat, and Hol- 
dos are rightly accused on having conspired 
with members of the conspiratory center of 
Vladimir Clementis and others in order to 
attempt the destruction of the independence 
and constitutional unity of the republic 
and its people’s democratic state system. 
All defendants violated the duties of their 
positions with the intention of foiling and 
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the execution of a uniform ecdé=~ 
nomic plan in order to bring about serious 
disorders in the operation of the state and 
the economic apparatus. The defendants 
Horvat and Holdos conspired with other 
people, or entered into contact with a for- 
eign power or foreign agents, with the in- 
tention of betraying state secrets. Thus all 
defendants committed: (1) The crime of 
high treason according to article 78 1—-A and 
C, 2—A and 3-3, of the penal code; (2) the 
crime of sabotage according to article 85 
1—A and B, 2-A, B, and C, and 3-B of the 
penal code; (3) the defendants Holdos and 
Horvat committed the crimes of espionage 
according to article 5 1 and 2-B, C, D, and 
law No. 231-1948. 

Sentence of the state court: Gustav 
Husak, life imprisonment; Ivan Horvat, 22 
years; Daniel Ok4ly, 18 years; Ladislav Hol- 
dos, 13 years; and Ladislav Novomesky, 10 
years. All lost their civic rights and prop- 
erty. 





Speech of Mrs. S. Alexander Brailove, Na- 
tional Chairman, Women’s Division, 
United Jewish Appeal, 1950, 1951, 
1952; Now Honorary Chairman, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, National Wom- 
en’s Division, Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University and Member 
of Men’s Executive Committee; Mem- 
ber of Board of Directors, American 
Friends of Hebrew University; and 
Member of the Board of United Service 


for New Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein a speech delivered by Mrs. S. 
Alexander Brailove, under date of May 
26, 1954, at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, 
Bronx, New York City. The speech 
follows: 


When I told my children that I was going 
to speak in the Bronx tonight, two of them 
dutifully wished me well but the third child 
voiced her feelings with the Kind of noise 
reserved for visiting ball teams to the Yankee 
Stadium. Her vexation stems from the fact, 
and you should excuse the expression, that 
she is a Dodger rooter. It seems that one - 
day, soon after she’d learned to drive a car, 
she went to Brooklyn on a visit to a friend, 
and parked in the middle of the street. 
When she emerged 2 hours later she could 
hardly see the car for the constabulary. 
Whatever her appeal was, it worked, and she 
drove off with only memories of handsome 
men and fatherly advice. Well, of such stuff 
are loyalties molded. My other two children 
are Yankee fans, and I’m not inventing this 
fiction for votes. Iam not running for office. 


When I consider that the Bronx houses 
the world famous Zoological Park, Botanical 
Gardens and Museum, Fordham Hospital 
and University, Manhattan College, part of 
New York University, the world’s champion- 
ship baseball team, an informed voting citi- 
zenry, I must bow deeply in admiration. 
Imagine, all this and now the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University. 
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You are indeed to be envied. At this point I 
think I ought to take the beautiful Bronx 
Parkway and get back to my subject. 

At the outset I want to explain why I, a 
Jone but not lonesome woman, am here to- 
night on the program among this distin- 
guished group of men, a situation I would 
have called, quite a few unnumbered years 
ago, a teen-ager’s dream. 

The explanation may be implied if I called 
my thesis A Sentimental Journey, and I 
would have called it exactly that if it weren't 
for the fact that some 200 years ago, a 
mischievous fellow by the name of Laurence 
Sterne, peeped over my shoulder and stole 
the phrase for the title of a book. He sought 
to hide the theft by naming his opus “A Sen- 
timental Journey Through France and Italy.” 
It is too late to sue so I shall content myself 
by naming my talk here tonight, “A Senti- 
mental Journey to the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine.” Not unlike Laurence 
Sterne, I am tenderhearted, for additional 
reasons, as you shall see. Like Sterne, I am 
“sentimental,” a word defined as “being sus- 
ceptible to sympathetic émotions.” In my 
case “sentiment” has the added reference to 
anything that deals with the health and 
happiness of a people, to anything whose 
appeal is completely and utterly civilized. 

But let us forget Sterne. Truth to tell, 
I question the attitude of this man who 
went out of his way to add an “e” to his 
name. 

In explaining my presence here I might 
have omitted all the foregoing by stating 
simply that it has been my personal expe- 
rience to have witnessed at first hand the 
evolution of my fellow Jews from the imme- 
diate aftermath of slaughter and harassment 
to the formation of the nation State of Israel. 

Many of you here, I am sure, have seen 
what I have seen; some of you may even have 
been yellow-badged and tattooed victims; all 
of you I am certain are well aware of the 
appalling and enthralling history of the Jew$ 
in the last 20 years. I think that against 
this background the formation of the Ein- 
stein College of Medicine becomes better un- 
derstood and more significant. 

The ghastly events that involved the. Jews 
have been no strangers to other peoples in 
the course of recorded history. The Catholics 
and Protestants have, in turn, felt the grim 
hand of tyranny, expulsion, and death. If 
history has a habit of repeating itself, it is 
only because people forget. Forgive me 
please if I rapidly review some of the high- 
lights of the Jewish history that began some- 
time in the thirties, a history which, given 
the lethargy and the persuasive megalo- 
maniac, may happen to any minority at any 
time. 

In the light of the reason for which we 
are gathered here tonight, the support and 
sustenance of our new college of medicine, 
dare we forget the specters brought up at 
mention of the phrase “numerus clausus,” 
and how, upon its instigation there fol- 
lowed in cruel succession the screaming lu- 
natic voice on the overseas radio, the War- 
saw ghetto with its heroic stand and tragic 
extermination, the ashes of Dachau and 
Bergen-Belsen, the pictures of the walking 
skeletons liberated by the American Army, 
the concentration camps. 

And still in reminiscences, but in a mood 
of pardonable exhiliration, may I recall how, 
while the great powers stood idly by, we Jews 
plunged into the rescue of millions of per- 
sons, debased and displaced by a war they 
never wanted. We fed them; we clothed 
them; we healed them; we transported them 
to havens of safety, to our country, to South 
America, to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
to Israel. We helped to establish the State 
of Israel, whose inhabitants, even as I speak, 
are struggling valiantly and austerely to re- 
deem the prophecies of our ancestors, Israel 
which has been called the “cradle of proph- 
ecy,” the land that gave birth to the Judaic- 
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Christian system of ethical conduct which is 
the basis for the laws under which we in 
America live today. 

O we were angry then, but because our 
anger was touched with reason, and because 
our hearts were as one against tyranny and 
outrage, we forged a strong, united, Ameri- 
can-Jewish community. And now, out of 
this strength, attended by the sympathies 
of all liberty-loving people, has come physi- 
cal and spiritual sustenance through the 
building of synagogues, centers, and hospi- 
tals. Today this strength finds its finest 
culmination in the building of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
University. 

Now, in the middle of the 20th century, we 
are about to celebrate the 300th anniversary 
of the coming of the Jews to America, and 
we find ourselves asking thesg questions. 
Has America been good to the Jew? Have 
the Jews been good for America? 

The first question, I believe, could be con- 
sidered rhetorical, for outside of a few in- 
stances of ceramic-psychosis, to coin a 
phrase, or crackpotism, and outside of the 
misuse of the “numerous clausus” or per- 
centage table, America has been good to the 
Jews. One need only travel to Morocco, to 
Germany, as I have, there to see the squalor 
and degradation of our people, to appreciate 
just how good America has been to us. 

The second question, have the Jews been 
good for America, is a rhetorical one too, but 
one I cannot resist answering with a ques- 
tion or two of my own. Have the Jews 
contributed to America’s independence, to 
her liberties, to her democracy? Have they 
contributed to the arts, the sciences, to medi- 
cine? To building and business? I have but 
to name the categories, and you can fill 
in the names, the famous and self-sacrific- 
ing names that, working side by side with 
right-thinking men and women, helped make 
our country a synonym for individual dig- 
nity. 

Now in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the clock having come full turn— 
out of the strength, imagination, and grati- 
tude of the American Jewish community, 
some men among us of great vision and heart 
and trust, wish to present this vitally need- 
ed institution to our wonderful country, 
on this the occasion of our tercentenary. 

These men of vision have made it easy for 
us. just as Ehrlich exposed the idea that 
chemicals might be a way of combatting 
pain and disease, as Dr. Wachsman found 
healing in the earth, as Professor Einstein's 
formulas confronted us with fantastic vistas. 

Inspiring this vision is the philosophy in 
the Talmud, which counsels us that “the 
falling of rain is an event greater than the 
giving of the law, since the law is for 
Israel only, but rain is for the entire world.” 
The rain is for the entire world. What a 
beautiful and humane thought. Consider 
the gardens this rain will nurture can be 
anybody’s garden, anywhere in the world. 
It will nurture the growth of colored and 
white, and it shall not turn aside in its 
descent from above, to ask whether these 
gardens, these roses, belong to Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew, even as the bullets in 
flight on the battlefield never discriminate 
between hearts that are white or colored, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 

These great men of vision are asking you 
to give substance to their vision and heart 
and trust; to the vision that would build a 
towering edifice of faith in all people; with a 
heart that would defeat and fend off the 
frailties of the human body; and in the 
trust that their vision and heart are the 
common goals of all good people. 

Our past conduct has proved to the world 
that we can meet the challenge of our ene- 
mies. Now we have been challenged by our 


friends, the friends who gave us a medical 
center here in the Bronx, a center that will 
hold 1,500 beds; each department to be 
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headed by nationally and internationally 
famous figures. Our friends have challenged 
us with a charter for a medical college, the 
first to be granted in New York City in 50 
years. What it all amounts to is this— 
these agencies, these wonderful persons have 
challenged us with the confidence that we 
can create and sustain an institution for 
teaching, for research, for healing. 

This challenge has a deadline. Applica- 
tions for admittance are being received and 
studied, acceptances to depend only upon 
the quality of the applicant. I must repeat, 
if I haven’t made myself clear, this is one 
school where a man or woman will not be 
turned down because of faith or color. 

With the first acceptance we are irrevo- 
cably committed to open the doors of the 
medical school in September of 1955. Of the 
required 10 million, $5 million have already 
been raised. I say to you we dare not pur- 
sue the last 5 millions leisurely or compla- 
cently. We dare not make a shambles of 
the laying of the cornerstone on June 13 of 
this year. We dare not make a shambles of 
the lives of those worthy young men and 
women who wish to dedicate themselves to 
lives of healing. Like any good captain of a 
ship, I know you will want to send this ship 
of mercy off the ways free from leaks or 
imperfections. 

The experiences of My Sentimental Jour- 
ney tell me that you will give and give gen- 
erously. You will give out of a sense of pride 
as people who have never been found want- 
ing in the right cause. You will give out of 
a sense of self-enrichment as a people who 
do not have to be told that our fundamental 
biologic urge, is to serve. You will give out 
of a sense of enlightened self-interest, know- 
ing what the center and school will mean in 
terms of community health and reassurance, 
in terms of inspiration to you and your 
children. And you will give as true Ameri- 
cans, who know, that when the rain falls, it 
falls for all. 





Development of Coosa River, Ala. and 
Ga. 


SPEECH 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8923) to provide 


for the development of the Coosa River, Ala. 
and Ga. 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to speak for a bill 
that will not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment any money, so I rise at this time in 
support of H. R. 8923, introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Rains]. 

I have supported this program from 
the beginning. I introduced a similar 
bill, H. R. 8929, and other members of the 
Alabama delegation have done likewise. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is plenty of room for private 
and public development of our river sys- 
tems both in Alabama and in the United 
States. 

To me, this is a good example of a time 
when private enterprise can and will do 
a job, and certainly it should be en- 
couraged. Oddly enough, it is a time 
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when the Government cannot or will not 
do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, the development of the 
Coosa River by the Alabama Power Co. 
will mean new jobs, new industries, and 
more taxes for our local, our State and 
our Federal Governments. 

I have always supported the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. In my opinion, 
there is no conflict whatsoever with the 
interest of the people in this great 
area and the legislation before us today. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority will 
continue its great military and economic 
contributions to Alabama and the Na- 
tion. I will continue to support this 
great development. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that this is a good bill, with ade- 
quate Federal protection for the public’s 
interest. I sincerely urge its passage. 





The Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, an 
Inspiring Example for the Public 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent retirement of Hon. Lindsay 
C. Warren as Comptroller General draws 
attention to one of the finest careers 
which our Nation has produced, and 
many young men, both in the executive 
and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment, find in his example a constant 
inspiration. His service in Washington, 
totaling almost 30 years, was divided 
about equally between the Congress and 
the General Aecounting Office, and his 
record offers a convincing refutation of 
the cynical view that the rewards of 
Washington service are too meager to 
attract men of stature. It is true that 
many with an ambition to serve in the 
Federal Government have turned to 
other vocations, either through insuffi- 
cient urging from within or because of 
unusual financial requirements. While 
it may be anticipated that public appre- 
ciation of the role of the civil servant 
will result in increased monetary re- 
wards, it is unlikely that the disparity 
between incomes in the Government 
service and private business will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Foremost among the attractions that 
draw men of ability into the ranks of 
government must be the satisfaction 
that goes with human service on a large 
scale. An occasional betrayal shocks us, 
but for every act of malfeasance there 
are thousands of faithful performances, 
and it is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
public recognition of this quality in our 
Nation’s life is on the increase. Lind- 
Say Warren’s career is monumental, and 
it has been properly acclaimed as out- 
standing; but that career’s foundation 
was integrity, and in that sense it is 
typical of the Capital’s legions who con- 
tinue to find an honorable outlet in their 
Government's service, 
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Unemployment Compensation Standards 
Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of myself and cosponsors, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to provide urgently 
needed amendments to our unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

The following Democratic Members of 
os House join me in sponsoring this 

ill: 

Hon. Hucnw J. Apponizio, of New 
Jersey; Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaltLey, of 
West Virginia; Hon. Writram A. BarRETT, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota; Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
of Massachusetts; Hon. RicHarD BOLLine, 
of Missouri; Hon. Vera BucHanan, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, of 
West Virginia; Hon. James A. Byrne, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
of Missouri; Hon. EMaNvEL CELLER, of 
New York; Hon. Ear, Cuuporr, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Rosert Crosser, of Ohio; 
Hon. Joun J. Dempsey, of New Mexico; 
Hon. Joun G. DINGELL, of Michigan; Hon. 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut; Hon. 
Haroitp D. Dononve, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, Of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Micuart A. FEIGHAN, of 
Ohio; Hon. Srpney A. Fine, of New York; 
Hon. Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island; 
Hon, SAMUEL N. FrIEDEL, of Maryland; 
Hon. Epwarp A. Garmatz, of Maryland; 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, of Illinois; Hon. 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio; 
Hon, CHEt HOLiriELp, of California; Hon. 
LESTER Ho.tzman, of New York; Hon. 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, of New Jersey; Hon. 
LESTER R. JOHNSON, Of Wisconsin; Hon, 
Frank M. Karsten, of Missouri; Hon. 
ELIZABETH KEE, of West Virginia; Hon. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Epona F. Ketiy, of New York; Hon. 
EvucEenE J. Keocu, of New York; Hon. 
Ceci. R. Kine, of California; Hon. 
MicHaEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio; Hon. 
ArtHur G. Kuern, of New York; Hon. 
Tuomas J. LANE, of Massachusetts; Hon. 
JOHN LESINSKI, JR., of Michigan; Hon. 
GeorceE S. Lonc, of Louisiana; Hon. 
EvceEene J. McCartuy, of Minnesota; Hon. 
Joun W. McCormack, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. TuHappeEvs M. Macurowicz, of 
Michigan; Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., of 
Tllinois; Hon. Ray J. MappEn, of Indiana; 
Hon. Don Macnuson, of Washington; 
Hon. LEE Metcatr, of Montana; Hon, 
Howarp 8S. MILter, of Kansas; Hon. 
Rosert H. Mouionan, of West Virginia; 
Hon. Morcan M. Movu.per, of Missouri; 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, of New York; 
Hon. Georce D. O’Brien, of Michigan; 
Hon. Leo W. O’BriEn, of New York; Hon. 
Tuomas J. O’BriEN, of Illinois; Hon. 
Barratt O’Hara, of Illinois; Hon. THomas 
P. O’NEILL, Jr., of Massachusetts; Hon. 
Otro E. Passman, of Louisiana; Hon. 
Cart D. Perxins, of Kentucky; Hon. 
GraciE Prost, of Idaho; Hon. Purp J, 
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Puisin, of Massachusetts; Hon. JAMEs 
G. PoLk, of Ohio; Hon. Price, of 
Illinois; Hon. Louris C. Razavt, of Michi- 
gan; Hon. Georce M. Ruopes, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Perer W. Roprno, Jr., of 
New Jersey; Hon. Byron G. Rocers, of 
Colorado; Hon. Joun J. Rooney, of New 
York; Hon. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvE.LT, of 
New York; Hon. Rosert T. Secrest, of 
Ohio; Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Brent SPENCE, of Kentucky; 
Hon. Hartey Q. Sraccers, of West Vir- 
ginia; Hon. Mrs. Jounn B. Sutuivan, of 
Missouri; Hon. Roy W. Wier, of Minne- 
sota; Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Epwin E. WI11.Is, of Louisi- 
ana; Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wis- 
consin; Hon. GEorGE P. MILLER, of 
California. 

We are agreed that the unemployment 
situation in the United States requires 
that action be taken now to cushion our 
economy against a trend that threatens 
to become a serious and prolonged period 
of unemployment resulting in a severe 
contraction of buying power, and even- 
tually a curtailment of production. 

Several Republicans have informed me 
that they favor this bill, but are reluc- 
tant to join us in sponsoring it, because 
they want to support an administration 
measure if one is introduced. 

However, they have told me that with- 
in a few days they plan to introduce a 
bill similar to ours because they believe, 
as we do, that now is the time for action. 

Chairman DanieEt A. REED announced 
on May 27 that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will hold public hearings on 
unemployment compensation beginning 
June 8. It is my hope that the commit- 
tee will agree to include our bill in the 
list of bills on which the hearings will 
be held. 

Under leave, already granted me, to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith, 
first, a statement on the need for an un- 
employment compensation standards 
bill; second, an explanation of what our 
bill provides; third, the administration’s 
position in favor of amending existing 
law; fourth, a summary of our bill; and 
fifth, a copy of our bill. 

THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION STANDARDS BILL 

The original intent of the supporters 
of the Social Security Act of 1935 and of 
State laws enacted in conformity there- 
with was to provide unemployment com- 
pensation payments equal to at least 50 
percent of full-time weekly wages, up to 
@ maximum of two-thirds of such wages, 
as provided in some State workmen’s 
compensation laws enacted many years 
earlier. 

The Federal-State system of unem- 
ployment compensation has strengthen- 
ed and stabilized the national economy. 
It has promoted and provided for the 
general welfare by shoring up purchas- 
ing power in-petiods of adjustment, re- 
cession, and depression. 

Now, however, payments have fallen 
behind wages and the cost of living. 
They average only one-third of wages. 
They are inadequate both in weekly 
amount and in number of weeks’ dura- 
tion. Employers eager to cut their con- 
tribution rates have prevailed on legis- 
latures to hold down benefits, litter State 
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laws with land nee penalize and 
disqualify imgured workers. 

= order to implement the original 
purpose of the unemployment compen- 
sation title of the original Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935 and the Employment 
Act of 1946, it is necessary to enact a 
Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Standards Act that will prevent unfair 
competition among States and employ- 
ers. Such standards would govern min- 
imum and maximum payments, number 
of weeks duration, and limit the levying 
of extended waiting periods, outright 
disqualification, and other requirements 
and penalties. 

An outline of a bill I am introducing 
today with broad bipartisan support 
follows: 


FepeRaAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS BILL 


The proposed Federal unemployment com- 
pensation standards bill would continue the 
present Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation system. It would, however, correct 
inadequacies in the present State laws by im- 
posing additional standards which States 
would have to meet as a condition of employ- 
ers getting credit against the Federal unem- 
ployment tax. 

Such Federal standards would be effective 
July 1, 1955, allowing a sufficient period for 
all State legislatures to meet and enact nec- 
essary amendments to State laws. 

For the period from 30 or 60 days after 
passage to July 1, 1955, however, States would 
have to pay benefits at levels up to the ben- 
efit standards with the Federal Governnrent 
bearing 100 percent of the cost of such ex- 
cess benefits. 

The proposed bill should have the follow- 
ing provisions: 

I. BENEFITS 


The maximum primary benefit payable 
under State laws shall be not less than 66%, 
percent of the State's average weekly wage. 
Subject to this maximum, each individual's 
primary benefit shall be not less than 50 
percent of his weekly wages. (President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
on February 16, 1954 urged the States to 
adopt such standards. No State has done 
so.) 

II, DURATION 

Benefits shall be payable to all unem- 
ployed insured individuals for a period of 
not less than 39 weeks. (Twenty-two States 
now have 26 weeks; President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Mitchell urged the other 26 
to do the same; only 1, Michigan, has acted to 
do so.) 

III. DISQUALIFICATIONS 


A. An individual who is able to work and 
available for suitable work may be disquali- 
fied only for the following reasons and for 
periods not in excess of those noted: 

(a) Leaving suitable work without good 
cause (including good personal reasons) for 
&@ period not in excess of 4 weeks; 

(b) Discharge for misconduct connected 
with the work—for a period not in excess of 
4 weeks; 

(c) Refusing suitable work without good 
cause (including good personal reasons) for 
@ period not in excess of 4 weeks; 

(a) For any week in which his unemploy- 
ment is due to a stoppage of work which ex- 
ists because of a strike at the unemployed 
worker's plant, provided that unemployment 
due to a strike occasioned by the following 
actions of the employer shall be compen- 
sated: 

(1) The failure or refusal of the employer 
to conform to Federal or State laws pertain- 
ing to collective bargaining or to wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work; 

(2) The employer's insistence on wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work less fav- 
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orable than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality. 

B. Standards of suitability of work are 
spelled out in the bill along the lines of the 
standards contained in section 1603 (a) (5) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. In addition, 
the bill sets forth general criteria which 
would have to be taken into account in de- 
termining whether the disqualification for 
refusing or leaving work should be applied. 


IV. COVERAGE 


Would be made virtually coextensive with 
the coverage of the old age and survivors in- 
surance program. 

A. Employers who have one or more indi- 
viduals in their employ at any time during 
the taxable year will be covered. 

B. Service performed for another shall be 
employment irrespective of whether the 
common law relationship of master and serv- 
ant exists. 

Vv. FINANCING 


A. States would be permitted to provide 
for uniform rate reductions to all employers 
as well as individual experience-rated reduc- 
tions. 

B. Proceeds of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act will be earmarked in a Federal Un- 
employment account in the Federal Treas- 
ury. Such account will be used for (a) pay- 
ing the Federal and State administrative ex- 
penses (including the establishment of a 
contingency fund) and (b) reinsurance 
grants to those States who are in financial 
difficulty because of high rates of unemploy- 
ment. 

(For a description of the current unem- 
ployment situation and the need for im- 
proved unemployment compensation stand- 
ards, see Representative Arme J. FoRAND’s 
speech “Unemployment Situation Requires 
Action Now,” CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, May 3, 
1954, pp. 5582-5585.) 


APPENDIX A 


EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION'S POSITION ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
AND DURATION AND SUPPORTERS OF THAT 
POSITION 
1. President Eisenhower’s Economic Re- 

port: 

The report says: “Unemployment insur- 
ance is a valuable first line of defense against 
recession. * * * But even as a first defense, 
the system needs reinforcement.” 

Among the specific proposals are: 

(a) Benefits: “It is suggested that the 
States raise these dollar maximums so that 
the payments to the great majority of the 
beneficiaries may equal at least half their 
regular earnings.” 

In order to provide the great majority of 
the workers benefits equal to at least half 
their wages, the maximums would have to 
be increased to a level substantially above 
50 percent of the average wage. 

(b) Duration: “It is urged, therefore, that 
all of the States raise the potential dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits to 26 weeks, 
and that they make the benefits available 
to all persons who have had a specified 
amount of covered employment or earnings.” 

2. Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s letter to 
State governors dated February 16, 1954: 

(a) Benefits: “At its most recent meeting 
in January the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security took action sup- 
porting the President's recommendations on 
improving weekly benefits. The Council 
recommended that in each State, the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount should be equal 
to at least 60 to 67 percent of the State's 
average weekly wage.” 


(b) Duration: “The President has urged 
that all States provide 26 weeks of benefits 
uniformly to all eligible claimants, in.order 
to assure that even in a minor business 
downturn most workers would remain pro- 
tected by the program until they could find 


other jobs.” 
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8. Letter of Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Rocco C. Siciliano to heads of State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954: 

(a) Benefits: “As also pointed out in the 
letter to your Governor a recent recommen- 
dation of the Federal Advisory Council, in 
line with the President’s Economic Report, 
suggests as a ceiling on weekly benefits that 
weekly maximums be equal to 60 to 67 per- 
cent of the State’s average weekly wage.” 

(b) Duration: “* * * by providing all 
eligible workers with 26 weeks of benefits, 
the effectiveness of the program in relieving 
unemployment distress and as a counter- 
recessionary device will be greatly strength- 
ened.” 

4. Federal Advisory Council recommenda- 
tion: 

(a) Benefits: The Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, a tripartite, labor-management-public 
body, recommend that “* * * as expedi- 
tiously as possible the maximum weekly 
benefit in each State be raised to an amount 
not less than three-fifths to two-thirds of 
average weekly earnings in covered employ- 
ment.” 

This recommendation was adopted after 
the Council had had presented to it and 
had rejected a proposal to relate benefits to 
take-home pay rather than average weekly 
earnings. 

(b) Duration: The Federal Advisory Coun. 
cil had also gone on record on an earlier oc- 
casion in favor of a uniform 26 weeks dura- 
tion for all unemployed workers. 

5. National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion: 

The 20th National Conference on State 
Labor Legislation convened by the Federal 
Government, with governors’ delegates from 
State labor departments and organized labor 
in 41 States and Territories, unanimously 
adopted a resolution supporting President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations with respect 
to unemployment compensation benefit 
levels and duration. The resolution said: 
(a) “* * * maximum benefit amounts shall 
be not less than two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage in covered employment”; (b) 
“duration of the period in which benefits 
shall be payable to eligible unemployed 
workers shall not be less than 26 weeks.” 

6. Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, composed of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans from both Houses of 
Congress, was unanimously agreed on that 
part of the committee’s report which says: 

“We commend the President’s suggestion 
that the States should raise the potential 
duration of benefits and their dollar maxi- 
mums on weekly benefits so that payments 
to the great majority of beneficiaries may be 
restored to a larger percentage relative to 
their regular earnings.” 

But it is now plain that the States will not 
do what President Eisenhower recommends. 

Unemployment is a national problem. Na- 
tional action is needed. The Congress must 
act now at least to do what President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Mitchell, the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, and the 1954 National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation agree is neces- 
sary to strengthen purchasing power and the 
national economy and to go further in ex- 
tending benefits to 39 weeks. 

The time for action is now, before more 
ground is lost. 

SumMMARY OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION STANDARDS BILL 


The bill’s findings of fact and statement of 


To provide for unemployment reinsurance 
grants to the States, to revise, extend, and 
improve the unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, 

The Congress finds that— 
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(1) The systems of unemployment com- 
pensation as now constituted and adminis- 
tered throughout the several States are fail- 
ing to carry out the purposes and objectives 
of employment stabilization and security 
against unemployment which were sought to 
be achieved by the enactment of the Social 
Security Act of 1935; 

(2) There are substantial categories of 
workers and employees who, though needful 
of the benefits afforded by unemployment 
compensation, are not covered for such 
benefits; 

(3) The amounts of unemployment com- 
pensation payable to unemployed persons 
who are covered are in most cases inadequate 
to provide the worker and his family with 
the basic necessities of life; 

(4) Many and, in some cases, unreasonable 
terms and conditions are imposed upon eli- 
gibility to receive unemployment compen- 
sation, thus depriving many unemployed 
workers and their families of the benefits of 
unemployment compensation; and 

(5) There are great disparities between 
the States with respect to the terms and 
conditions under which workers may be- 
come eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation as well as with respect to the amount 
of such compensation and the length of 
time for which it is paid. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of the Con- 
gress in order to achieve the goals of em- 
ployment stabilization and security against 
unemployment and in order to strengthen 
the economy and provide for the welfare of 
the Nation and to extend to certain new 
categories of workers the benefits of unem- 
ployment compensation, to prescribe certain 
uniform minimum standards with respect to 
the terms and conditions under which un- 
employment compensation will be paid as 
well as to the amounts and the length of 
time for which such compensation will be 
payable and to otherwise extend, revise, and 
improve the unemployment-compensation 
program, 

Section 2 of the bill establishes additional 
standards which a State law must meet in 
order to be certified by the Secretary of La- 
bor for the purpose of permitting credit 
against the Federal tax for employer con- 
tributions under the State law. The addi- 
tional standards cover the following areas: 
(1) Eligibility and disqualification provi- 
sions of State law; (2) the maximum and 
minimum weekly benefit amounts provided 
by the State law; and (3) the duration for 
which benefits are payable under the State 
law. 


1. ELIGIBILITY AND DISQUALIFICATION 


Section 2 permits a State to disqualify an 
individual who has left suitable work or re- 
fused to accept suitable work without good 
cause or who was discharged for misconduct 
in connection with his work. It would also 
limit the period for which disqualification 
may be imposed in the above circumstances 
to the period of 4 weeks which follow the 
leaving, refusal, or discharge from work. 

Federal provision of standards governing 
the reasons which may lead to disqualifica- 
tion under a State law. is necessary in order 
to eliminate the recent trend in State dis- 
qualification provisions and to assure that 
disqualifications accomplish the purposes for 
which intended. 

While disqualifications were originally in- 
tended to assure that benefits will be paid 
only to individuals whose unemployment is 
due to lack of work, employer pressures 
heightened by tax savings afforded under 
experience rating have resulted in disquali- 
fications for many other reasons. 

Similarly, the form of disqualification has 
shifted from the postponement of benefits 
for @ limited period during which unem- 
ployment can be reasonably attributed to 
the claimant’s own irresponsible action to 


unreasonably long periods during which con- 
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tinued unemployment can only be attrib- 
uted to failure to secure suitable work. 

In addition to postponing benefits for 
unreasonable periods, too many States now 
cancel wage credits—it has the effect of 
denying all benefits—to an individual who 
has committed a disqualifying act. It is for 
this reason that it is necessary to limit the 
period of disqualification as well as to limit 
the reasons therefor and preclude outright 
cancellation of wage credits. 

In this area the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security has recommended 
a limitation of the period of disqualification 
and the elimination of statutory provisions 
for cancellation of wage credits. 

In the case of strikes, a State would be 
permitted to disqualify an individual who is 
unemployed because of such strike who is 
participating or who has a direct interest 
therein for any week in which his unemploy- 
ment is due to the strike. 

It would, however, preclude disqualifica- 
tion in cases where the employer locks out 
his employees during which period the un- 
employment is attributable to the employer’s 
rather than the claimant's action as well 
as unemployment arising from strikes in 
which the claimant has not participated or 
in which the claimant has no direct or in- 
direct interest. It also precludes disqualifi- 
cation if a strike is occasioned by reason of 
the employer’s violation of law or his failure 
to meet prevailing working conditions. 

In the case of fraud or willful misrepre- 
sentation States would be able to extend the 
disqualification of an individual from receiv- 
ing benefits to 12 weeks. 

The limitations of disqualification for 
fraud, which may be based on an adminis- 
trative determination, to 12 weeks would not 
interfere with the authority of any State to 
impose criminal penalties for fraudulent 
acts. 

2. WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


Section 2 requires that the maximum bene- 
fit under the State law be not less than an 
amount equal to two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage within such State. It also re- 
quires that subject to this maximum every 
individual receive a benefit equal to at least 
one-half of the individual’s average weekly 
wage. In no case would an individual receive 
a benefit in excess of the State maximum. 

Thus, if the average weekly wage in covered 
employment in State X is $66, the State law 
must provide a maximum weekly benefit of 
at least $40. An individual whose average 
weekly wage is less than $66 would be re- 
quired to receive a weekly benefit of at least 
50 percent of his own wage. The individual 
who earns $50 a week would only receive a 
weekly benefit of $25 a week. The individual 
who earns $60 a week would only receive $30 
a week. In no case, however, would a State 
be required to pay anyone more than $40 
weekly. Individuals who receive $80 a week 
would be entitled to the $40 but no individ- 
ual who earns more would be paid a greater 
benefit. . 

The requirement that individuals be en- 
titled to receive at least 50 percent of their 
average weekly wage as a necessary goal is 
consistent with the recommendations made 
by President Eisenhower in his economc re- 
port. As pointed out by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell in his February 16 letter to the 
governors of all States, a weekly maximum 
along the lines recommended in this bill is 
necessary to accomplish the recommenda- 
tions of the President. These standards 
have also been supported by the Federal 
Advisory Council, the National Conference 
on State Labor Legislation, as well as by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report which commended the Presi- 
dent for his unemployment compensation 
recommendations (see appendix A). 

In view of the inaction by State legisla- 
tures in meeting these goals, it is clear that 
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if they are to be accomplished, congressional 
action along the lines recommended by this 
bill is necessary. 

3. BENEFIT DURATION 


Section 2 of the bill would require that 
all eligible individuals be entitled to benefits 
for at least 39 weeks of unemployment. 
This does not mean that every individual 
will automatically receive 39 weeks of bene- 
fits in a year. The bill requires that the in- 
dividual be unemployed and that he be able 
and available for work during each week of 
unemployment. 

With continued unemployment, the need 
for benefits of sufficient duration for all un- 
employed individuals is apparent. President 
Eisenhower also recommended that dura- 
tion be uniformly extended for all claimants. 
While his recommendation was limited to 
duration of 26 weeks, the continuation of 
heavy unemployment since his recommenda- 
tion in January and the continued increase 
in the number of persons exhausting the 
benefit rights indicate the present need for 
benefits for a duration of longer than 26 
weeks. 

Subsection (a) of section 3 of the bill 
extends the coverage of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to employers of one or 
more individuals. 

This amendment is consistent with the 
recommendations made by President Eisen- 
hower. It does not mean that housewives 
who employ a domestic or a farmer employ- 
ing one individual from time to time will 
have to pay unemployment contributions 
with respect to such individual. The present 
definition of employment which excludes 
domestic and agricultural service is not 
changed in this bill. 

Consistent with the extension of cover- 
age to employers of one or more, subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 amends the title of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to 
eliminate reference to employers of eight 
or more. 

Subsection (c) of section 8 amends the 
definition of employee to make it consistent 
with the definition contained in the old- 
age insurance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. It eliminates the requirement 
imposed by the 80th Congress limiting cov- 
erage only to individuals who are employed 
under the usual common-law rules applic- 
able in determining the employer-employee 
relationship. This requirement was elimi- 
nated under the old-age insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act in the 
amendments enacted by the 81st Congress in 
1950. . 

Subsection (d) of section $ adds defint- 
tions of benefit year, base period, high 
quarter wages and average weekly wage to 
the account. These definitions are neces- 
sary in order to avoid contravention by a 
State of the amendments proposed in sub- 
section (a). 

Section 4 would give additional freedom 
to the State in determining the methods 
of reducing employer's taxes under the State 
law below 2.7 percent. Under present law, 
if a State wishes to impose a tax lower than 
2.7 percent on employers, it may only do so 
by instituting a system which rates indi- 
vidual employers on the basis of their own 
experience. A State which desires to levy 
a uniform rate of less than 2.7 percent on 
all-employers is now unable to do so. 

This amendment would permit a State to 
levy a uniform contribution rate of less than 
2.7 percent. It would also permit a State 
which desires to continue a system of indi- 
vidual employer experience rates to continue 
to do so. In short, it imposes no new Federal 
requirement; it relaxes the existing require- 
ments. 

Section 5 amends those provisions of the 
Social Security Act relating to grants to 
States for administration of State unem- 
ployment compensation laws by providing 
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that all collections under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act are earmarked in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund. This account was-es- 
tablished by Congress in 1947. 

Section 5 provides that all funds for ad- 
ministration of State laws, including con- 
tingency amounts which are to be expended 
only in the event of unforeseen changes in 
economic conditions, shall be charged 
against the Federal unemployment account. 
Unemployment compensation administra- 
tive expenditures of the Department of Labor 
shall be charged to the Federal unemploy- 
ment account, instead of being charged 
against general funds of the Treasury. 

Section 6 provides that a State whose ac- 
cumulated funds for unemployment com- 
pensation has reached a precariously low 
condition will be entitled to a reinsurance 
grant from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count. The amount of such grant will be 
limited to three-fourths of the excess by 
which compensation payable under such 
State law exceeds 2 percent of the State tax- 
able payroll. In other words, only where 
unemployment benefits cannot be financed 
through a 2 percent contribution rate will 
the State receive any Federal grant. To the 
extent that its costs exceed 2 percent, it will 
still be required to finance one-fourth of the 
costs out of State funds. 

In order, however, to avoid the possibility 
of a State permitting its fund to reach a 
precariously low condition in order to re- 
ceive a Federal grant, the bill requires that 
as one of the conditions of eligibility that 
whenever a State’s fund drops below 6 per- 
cent, it impose @ minimum rate of contribu- 
tion of at least 1.2 percent. 

Section 7 changes title IX of the Social 
Security Act and makes certain technical 
changes In section 904 in order to achieve 
consistency with the substantive amend- 
ments proposed by the bill. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that the above 
provisions extending coverage and establish- 
ing eligibility disqualfication and benefit 
standards which must be met by State laws 
shall be effective as of July 1, 1955. This 
would permit the great majority of States to 
make the necessary statutory changes in 
their State unemployment compensation 
laws without the need for special sessions. 

Section 9 of this bill provides that prior 
to July 1, 1955, when the Federal standards 
requiring higher benefits and longer dura- 
tion, etc., become effective, a State may enter 
tmto an agreement whereby it will pay bene- 
fits‘as if its law included the required stand- 
ards. The additional cost above those re- 
quired under State law will be paid for by 
the Federal Government. 


A bill to provide for unemployment reinsur- 
ance grants to the States, to revise, extend, 
and improve the unemployment insurance 
program, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress finds 

that (1) the systems of unemployment com- 

pensation as now constituted and admin- 
istered throughout the several States are 
failing to carry out the purposes and objec- 
tives of employment stabilization and se- 
curity against unemployment which were 
sought to be achieved by the enactment of 
the Social Security Act of 1935; (2) there 
are substantial categories of workers and 
employees who, though needful of the bene- 
fits afforded by unemployment compensation, 
are not covered for such benefits; (3) the 
amounts of unemployment compensation 
payable to unemployed persons who are cov- 
ered are, in most cases, inadequate to provide 
the worker and his family with the basic 
necessities of life; (4) many, and in some 
cases, unreasonable terms and conditions are 
imposed upon eligibility to receive unem- 
ployment compensation, thus depriving many 
unemployed workers and their families of 
the benefits of unemployment compensation;, 
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and (5) there are great disparities between 
the States with respect to the terms and 
conditions under which workers may become 
eligible for unemployment compensation, as 
well as with respect to the amount of such 
compensation and the length of time for 
which it is paid. Therefore it is the purpose 
of the Congress, in order to achieve the goals 
of employment stabilization and security 
against unemployment, and in order to 
strengthen the economy and provide for the 
general welfare of the Nation, to extend to 
certain new categories of workers the bene- 
fits of unemployment compensation, to pre- 
scribe certain uniform minimum standards 
with respect to the terms and conditions 
under which unemployment compensation 
will be paid, as well as to the amounts and 
the length of time for which such compensa- 
tion will be payable, and to otherwise extend, 
revise, and improve the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

Sec. 2. Section 1603 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5), by redesignating paragraph 
(6) as paragraph (10), and by adding after 
paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) Compensation may be dented in such 
State to any eligible individual only under 
the following circumstances. Compensation 
may be denied to such an individual— 

“(A) for a period not in excess of 4 weeks 
immediately following the week in which he 
(i) left suitable work without good cause, 
(ii) refused to accept suitable work without 
good cause, or (iii) was discharged for mis- 
conduct in connection with his work; or 

“(B) for any week in which he left or lost 
his employment due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a strike at the place 
of his employment if such individual par- 
ticipated in or was directly interested in 
such strike or was a member of a grade or 
class of workers who were participating or 
directly interested in such strike unless such 
strike was occasioned by (i) the failure or 
refusal of the employer of such individual to 
conform to Federal or State laws pertaining 
to collective bargaining, wages, hours, or 
other conditions of work, or (ii) the failure 
of the employer of such individual to main- 
tain for his employees wage rates, weekly 
earnings, hours, and other conditions of 
work not substantially less favorable than 
those prevailing for similar work in the lo- 
cality; 

“(C) for the first week of unemployment 
occurring within the benefit year; 

“(D) for a period not in excess of 12 weeks 


willful misrepresentation of a material fact; 
“(E) for any week in which he is unable 
to work or is unavailable for suitable work. 
In determining whether work is suitable, 
in the case of any individual, there shall 
be taken into consideration the degree of 
risk, if any, involved in such work to the 
health, safety, and morals of such individual, 
his physical fitness for the work his prior 
training and experience, his prior 
the length of time, if any, for which he has 
been unemployed, his prospects for obtain- 
ing work at his highest skill, the distance 
of such work from his residence, his pros- 
pects for obtaining local work, and such 
other factors 


sonably prudent person in like or similar 
circumstances. Work shall not be deemed 
suitabie for any individual if the availabil- 
ity of the strike, 
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the individual would be required to Join a 
company union or to resign from or refrain 
from joining any bona fide labor organiza. 
tion. 

“(6) The maximum weekly compensation 
payable under such law shall be an amount 
equal to at least two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage earned by employees within 
such State, such average to be computed 
by the State agency of such State on July 1, 
1955, and on July 1 of each succeeding 
year on the basis of the wages, including 
amounts excluded therefrom under section 
1607 (b) (1), paid during the last full 
year for which necessary figures are avail- 
able. 

“(7) The weekly compensation payable to 
any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such 
law, or (B) an amount (exclusive of any 
compensation payable with respect to de- 
pendents) equal to at least one-half of such 
individual’s average weekly wage as deter- 
mined by the State agency, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(8) Compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit 
until he has been paid unemployment com- 
pensation for not less than 39 weeks during 
such year. 

“(9) In order to be eligible to receive un- 
employment compensation benefits an indi- 
vidual shall not be required (A) if the State 
law provides for a qualifying requirement 
computed as a multiple of the amount of the 
individual’s weekly unemployment com- 

tion benefit, to have been paid, during 
his base period, more than 30 times the 
amount of his weekly unemployment com- 
pensation benefit; (B) if the State law pro- 
vides for a qualifying requirement computed 
as & multiple of such individual’s high 
quarter wages, to have been paid more than 
1% times the amount of his high quarter 
wages; or (C) if the State law provides for a 
qualifying requirement based on weeks of 
employment, to have been employed by an 
employer for more than 20 weeks in his base 

7 


Sac. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1607 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended to 
read, as follows: 

“(a) Employer: The term ‘employer’ 
means any person who, at any time during 
the taxable year, has one or more individuals 
im employment.” 

(b) The title to subchapter C of chapter 
(9) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
to read as follows: “Subchapter C: Unem- 
ployment Compensation Tax on Employers.” 

(c) Subsection (i) of section 1607 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended to read, 
as follows: 

“(1) Employee: The term ‘employee’ 
means— 

“(1) Any officer of a corporation; or 

“(2) Any individual who, under the usual 
common law rules applicable in determining 
the employer-employee relationship, has the 
status of an employee; or 

“(3) Any individual (other than an indi- 
vidual who ts an employee under paragraph 
(1) or (2) of this subsection) who performs 
services for remuneration for any person— 

“(A) As an agent-driver or commission- 
driver engaged in distributing meat prod- 
ucts, vegetable products, fruit products, bak- 
ery products, beverages (other than milk), 


“(B) As a full-time life insurance sales 
“(C) As a home worker performing work. 
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to licensing requirements under the laws of 
the State in which such services are per- 
formed; or 

“(D) Asa traveling or city salesman, other 
than as an agent-driver or commission- 
driver, engaged upon a full-time basis in the 
solicitation on behalf of, and the transmis- 
sion to, his principal (except for sideline 
sales activities on behalf of some other per- 
son) of orders from wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, or operators of hotels, restau- 
rants, or other similar establishments for 
merchandise for resale or supplies for use 
in their business operations; 
if the contract of service contemplates that 
substantially all of such services are to be 
performed personally by such individual; ex- 
cept that an individual shall not be included 
in the term “employee” under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph if such individual has 
a substantial investment in facilities used 
in connection with the performance of such 
services (other than in facilities for trans- 
portation), or if the services are in the na- 
ture of a single transaction not part of a 
continuing relationship with the person for 
whom the services are performed.” 

(d) Section 1607 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(o) Benefit year: The term ‘benefit year’ 
means the period prescribed by State law, 
but not in excess of 52 consecutive weeks, 
for which an eligible individual may receive 
weekly unemployment compensation benefits. 

“(p) Base period: The term ‘base period’ 
means the period prescribed by State law 
beginning not prior to the first day ofthe 
fifth full calendar quarter beginning of the 
benefit year. 

“(q) High-quarter wages: The term ‘high- 
quarter wages’ means, in the case of any in- 
dividual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

“(r) Average weekly wage: The term ‘aver- 
age weekly wage’ means, in the case of any 
individual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual during 
the period used for determining his com- 
pensation for a week of total unemployment 
(1) in case the period used is the calendar 
quarter in which such individual was paid 
his high-quarter wages, divided by 13; or (2) 
if some other period is used, divided by the 
humber of weeks, during the period used, in 
which he performed services in employment 
(as defined by State law) .” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1601 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as follows: 


“(b) Additional credit: In addition to the 
credit allowed under subsection (a), a tax- 
payer may credit against the tax imposed by 
section 1600 for any taxable year (1) an 
amount equal to the amount, if any, by 
which 2.7 percent exceeds the amount for 
which credit is allowed under subsection 
(a), if the contributions to a pooled fund 
required to be paid by him with respect to 
the taxable year are of a uniform rate im- 
posed by State law on all employers, or (2) 
with respect to the unemployment compen- 
sation law of each State certified for the 
taxable year as provided in section 1602 (or 
with respect to any provisions thereof so cer- 
tified), an amount equal to the amount, if 
any, by which the contributions required to 
be paid by him with respect to the taxable 
year were less than the contributions such 
taxpayer would have been required to pay if 
throughout the taxable year he had been 
subject under such State law to the highest 
Tate applied thereunder in the taxable year 
to any person having individuals in his em- 
Ploy, or to a rate of 2.7 percent, whichever 
rate is lower.” 


(b) The first sentence of section 1602 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting “(2)” after “section 1601 (b).” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REINSURANCE 


Sec. 5. Sections 301 and 302 of the Social 


Security Act, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 


“FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby appropriated 
to the Federal Unemployment Account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, amounts equivalent to 
100 percent of the taxes (including interest, 
penalties, and additions to the taxes) re- 
ceived during such period under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and covered into the 
Treasury. There is also authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal Unemployment 
Account such additional sums as may be 
— to carry out the purposes of this 

e. 

“(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting the 
States in (A) the administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws (includ- 
ing administration pursuant to agreements 
under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952), (B) the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a system of public 
employment offices in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1933 (48 Stat. 
113), as amended, and (C) carrying into 
effect section 602 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
jJustment Act of 1944 there is hereby author- 
ized to be expended, for payments to the 
States, from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, sums not to 
exceed the amounts specified by Congress in 
the appropriation act or acts for the De- 
partment of Labor for each such fisca) year. 

“(2) In addition to the sums authorized 
to be expended under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection for the purpose of assisting the 
States in the administration of their unem- 
ployment compensation laws, there is hereby 
authorized to be expended from the Federal 
Unemployment Account for such purpose, as 
provided in section 302 (a) (2), for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, an amount not in ex- 
cess of $25 million. 

“(c) There is authorized to be expended 
from the Federal Unemployment Account for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, a sum not to 
exceed the amounts specified by Congress in 
the appropriations act or acts for the De- 
partment of Labor to be necessary for the 
administration by the Department of Labor 
of its functions under (1) the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, (2) this title and tities 
IX and XII of the Social Security Act, (3) 
the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as 
amended, (4) title IV (except section 602) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, and (5) title IV of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952, 


“PAYMENT TO STATES 


“Sec. 302. (a) (1) The Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) shall 
from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment to each State 
which has an unemployment compensation 
law approved by the Secretary under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act such 
amounts as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of such law during the fiscal year 
for which such payment is made. The Sec- 
retary’s determination shall be based on (A) 
the population of the State; (B) an estimate 
of the number of persons covered by the 
State law and of the cost of proper and 
efficient administration of such law; and 
(C) such other factors as the Secretary finds 
relevant. The Secretary shall not certify for 
payment under this subsection in any fiscal 
year a total amvuunt in excess of the amount 
specified for such purpose in the appropria- 
tion act or acts for the Department of Labor 
for such fiscal year. 
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“(2) If the Secretary determines that the 
amount specified in the appropriation act 
or acts for the Department of Labor for the 
purpose of assisting the States in adminis- 
tering their unemployment compensation 
laws is, because of changes in economic con- 
ditions which were unforeseen at the time 
such amount was specified, less than the 
amount necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of such laws, he is authorized 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States for the administra- 
tion of their unemployment compensation 
laws, in addition to the amounts authorized 
to be certified under paragraph (1), amounts 
the total of which shall not exceed the 
amount authorized to be expended by sec- 
tion 301 (b) (2). 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon receiving a certification under sub- 
section (a), pay from the Federal unemploy- 
ment account in the unemployment trust 
fund, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, in accordance 
with such certification.” 

Sec. 6. Title XII of the Social Security Act 
is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE XII. GRANTS TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUND 


“Sec. 1201. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) and paragraph (3), a State 
shall be entitled to a reinsurance grant for 
any calendar quarter, commencing with the 
quarter beginning on July 1, 1955, if the bal- 
ance in such State’s unemployment fund on 
the last day of the preceding quarter is less 
than the amount of the compensation paid 
from such fund under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the 6 months’ 
period ending on such last day. 

“(2) A State shall not be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant for any calendar quarter 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956, and prior to the computa- 
tion date for the first taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1961, if with respect to 
any taxable year’ beginning after December 
31, 1956— 

“(A) the balance in the State’s unemploy- 
ment fund on the computation date for such 
year was less than an amount equal to 6 
percent of the most recent annual taxable 
payroll or less than the amount of the com- 
pensation paid from such fund under the 
State unemployment compensation law dur- 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding such 
date, whichever amount is greater; and 

“(B) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund 
during such taxable year was less than 1.2 
percent. 

“(3) A State shall not be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant for any calendar quarter, 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1961, if with respect to any year 
within the five most recently completed tax- 
able years— 

“(A) the balance in the State’s unem- 
ployment fund on the computation date for 
such year was less than an amount equal 
to 6 percent of the most recent annual tax- 
able payroll or less than the amount of the 
compensation paid from such fund under 
the State unemployment compensation law 
during the 2 years immediately preceding 
such date, whichever amount is greater; and 

“(B) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund dur- 
ing such taxable year was less than 1.2 per- 
cent. 

“(4) A reinsurance grant shall be an 
amount estimated by the Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) to 
be equal to three-fourth of the excess of 
the compensation which will be payable 
under the provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the calendar 
quarter for which such grant is made over 
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2 percent of the taxable payroll for such 
quarter. 

“(5) As used in this section, the term 
‘computation date’ shall have the same 
meaning as when used in section 1602 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, on application of a State agency, 
to make findings as to whether the con- 
ditions entitled a State to a reinsurance 
grant provided for in subsection (a) hereof 
have been met; and if such conditions have 
been met, the Secretary is directed to certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, from time 
to time, the amount of such grant, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any 
sum by which the Secretary finds that the 
amounts granted for any prior quarter were 
greater or less than the amounts to which 
the State was entitled for such quarter. 
The application of a State agency shall be 
made on such forms, and contain such in- 
formation and data, fiscal and otherwise, 
concerning the operation and administra- 
tion of the State law, as the Secretary deems 
necessary or relevant to the performance of 
his duties thereunder. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon receiving a certification under subsec- 
tion (b), make payment from the Federal 
Unemployment Account in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Pund, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, in 
accordance with such certification. 

“(d) All money paid to a State under this 
title shall be used solely for unemployment- 
compensation benefits; and any money so 
paid which is not used for such purposes 
shall be returned to the Treasury and cred- 
ited to the Federal unemployment account 
unless such State is eligible for a reinsurance 

nt.” 
ona 7. (a) The heading of title IX of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: “Title IX: Unemployment Compen- 
sation Tax on Employers.” 

(b) Section 904 (g) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby repealed. 7 

(c) Clause (2) of the second sentence of 
section 904 (h) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(2) the excess 
of taxes collected under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act after June 30, 1946, and 
prior to July 1, 1955, over the unemployment 
administrative expenditures made after June 
30, 1946, and prior to July 1, 1955.” 

(ad) The third sentence of such section 904 
(h) is hereby repeaied. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by the pre- 
Ceding sections of this act shall be effective 
as of July 1, 1955. 


TEMPORARY SUPPLEMENTATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Sec. 9. (a) When used in this section— 

(1) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

(2) The term “compensation” means cash 
benefits payable to individuals with respect 
to their unemployment, exclusive of any pay- 
ments with respect to dependents. 

(3) The term “State weekly benefit 
amount” means the amount of compensation 
to which an individual is entitled (exclusive 
of any portion thereof payable with respect 
to dependents) with respect to a week of 
total unemployment, under the provisions 
of a State unemployment-compensation law. 

(4) The term “adjusted weekly benefit 
amount” means the sum of (A) the State 
weekly benefit amount of an individual, and 
(B) any supplementary compensation pay- 
able with respect to a week of total unem- 
ployment under an agreement or regulation 
pursuant to this section. 

(5) The term “benefit year” means the pe- 
riod prescribed by State law, but not in ex- 
cess of 52 consecutive weeks, for which an 
eligible individual may receive weekly un- 
employment-compensation benefits. 

(6) The term “base period” means the 
first four of the last five full calendar quar- 
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ters immediately preceding the beginning 
of the benefit year. 

(7) The term “high quarter wages” means, 
in the case of any individual, the amount. of 
wages (as defined by State law) paid to such 
individual ‘in the calendar quarter of the 
base period for which his total wages were 
highest. 

(8) The term “average weekly wage” 
means, in the case of any individual, the 
amount of wages (as defined by State law) 
paid to such individual during the period 
used for determining his compensation for 
a week of total unemployment (A) in case 
the period used is the calendar quarter in 
which such individual was paid his high 
quarter wages, divided by 13, or (B) if some 
other period is used, divided by the number 
of weeks, during the period used, in which 
he performed services in employment (as 
defined by State law). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
agreements with any State, or with the un- 
employment-compensation agency of any 
State, under which such State agency will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation on the basis provid- 
ed in subsection (c) with respect to unem- 
ployment. 

(c) Any such agreement shall provide— 

(1) That such State agency shall pay every 
unemployed individual, eligible for com- 
pensation under the State unemployment- 
compensation law or under this section, ad- 
jJusted weekly-benefit amounts equal to (A) 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage 
earned by employees within such State dur- 
img the last full year for which necessary 
figures are available, or (B) an amount (ex- 
clusive of any compensation payable with 
respect to dependents) equal to not. less 
than one-half of such individual's average 
weekly wage as determined by the State un- 
employment-compensation agency, which- 
ever is the lesser; 

(2) that such State agency shall continue 
to pay adjusted weekly benefit amounts to 
any eligible individual during his benefit 
year, notwithstanding the exhaustion of his 
benefit right under State law, or reduction 
of his benefit rights or cancellation of his 
wage credit until he has been paid an amount 
equal to compensation for 39 weeks of total 
unemployment within a benefit year; and 

(3) that compensation may be denied in 
such State to any otherwise eligible tndi- 
vidual only under the following circum- 
stances. Compensation may be denied to 
such an individual— 

(A) for a period not in excess of 4 weeks 
immediately following the week in which he 
(1) left suitable work without cause, 
(i) refused to accept suitable work without 
good cause, or (ii) was discharged for mis- 
conduct in connection with his work; or 

(B) for any week in which he left or lost 
his employment due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a strike at the place 
of his employment if such individual par- 
ticipated in or was directly interested in such 
strike or was a member of a grade or class 
of workers who were participating or directly 
interested in such strike unless such strike 
was occasioned by (i) the failure or refusal 
of the employer of such individual to con- 
form to Federal or State laws pertaining to 
collective bargaining, wages, hours, or other 
conditions of work, or (ii) the failure of the 
employer of such individual to maintain for 
his employees’ wage rates, weekly 
hours, and other conditions of work not sub- 
stantially less favorable than those prevail- 
ing for similar work in the locality; 


(C) for the first week of unemployment 
occurring within the benefit year; 

(D) for a period not in excess of 12 weeks 
immediately following the week in which he 
has been found, after an opportunity for a 
fair hearing, to have obtained, or to have 
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sought to obtain, compensation by fraud, or 
willful misrepresentation of a material fact: 

(E) for any week in which he is unable 
to work or is unavailable for work. 


In determining whether work is suitable, in 
the case of any individual, there shall be 
taken into consideration the degree of risk, 
if any, involved in such work to the health, 
safety, and morals of such individual, his 
physical fitness for the work, his prior train- 
ing and experience, his prior earnings, the 
length of time, if any, for which he has 
been unemployed, his prospects for obtain- 
ing work at his highest skill, the distance 
of such work from his residence, his pros- 
pects for obtaining local work, and such 
other factors regarding the acceptance or 
retention of work as would influence a rea- 
sonably prudent person in like or similar 
circumstances. Work shall not be deemed 
suitable for any individual if the availabil- 
ity of the work is due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute at the place 
where such work is available; or if the wage 
rate, weekly earnings, hours, or other con- 
ditions of the work are substantially less 
favorable to the individual than those pre- 
vailing for similar work in the locality; or 
if as a condition of holding employment the 
individual would be required to join a com- 
pany union or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organization. 

(4) That in order to be eligible to receive 
unemployment compensation benefits an in- 
dividual shall not be required (A) if the 
State law provides for a qualifying require- 
ment computed as a multiple of the amount 
of the individual’s weekly unemployment 
compensation benefit, to have been paid, 
during his base period, more than 30 times 
the amount of his weekly unemployment 
compensation benefit; (B) if the State law 
provides for a qualifying requirement com- 
puted as a multiple of such individual's 
high quarter wages, to have been paid more 
than 1% times the amount of his high 
quarter wages; or (C) if the State law pro- 
vides for a qualifying requirement based on 
weeks of employment, to have been em- 
Ployed by an employer for more than 20 
weeks in his base period. 

(dad) (1) No agreement under this section 
shall be effective before 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this act, or after July 
1, 1955. 

(2) Any agreement under this section 
shall provide that compensation otherwise 
payable to any individual under the State's 
unemployment compensation law will not be 
denied or reduced for any week by reason of 
any payment made pursuant to such agree- 
ment. 

(e) (1) Each State entering into an agree- 
ment under this section shall be entitled to 
be paid by the United States an amount equal 
to the additional cost to the State of pay- 
ments of compensation made under and in 
accordance with such agreement which 
would not have been incurred by the State 
except for the agreement. 

(2) In making payments pursuant to this 
subsection, there shall be paid to the State, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, such sum as the Secretary estimates 
the State will be entitled to receive under 
this section for each calendar quarter; re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
his estimates for any prior calendar quarter 
were greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. The 
amount of such payments may be determined 
by such statistical, sampling, or other method 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(3) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State the sums payable to 
such State under this subsection. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or set- 
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tlement by the General Accounting Office, 
shall make payment, at the time or times 
fixed by the Secretary, in accordance with 
such certification from funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

(4) All money paid to a State under this 
subsection shall be used solely for the pur- 
poses for which it is paid; and any money 
so paid which is not Used for such purposes 
shall be returned to ‘the Treasury, upon ter- 
mination of the period for which the agree- 
ment is effective. 

(5) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments of disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in its performance, to give a 
surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Secretary may deem necessary, 
and may provide for the payment of the cost 
of such bond from funds for carrying out 
the purposes of this section. 

(6) No person designated by the Secretary, 
or designated pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this section, as a certifying officer shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence or intent 
to defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any compensation 
certified by him under this section. 

(7) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be Mable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this sec- 
tion if it was based upon a voucher signed by 
a certifying officer designated as provided in 
paragraph (6) of this subsection. 

(f) (1) Determination of entitlement to 
supplementary payments of compensation 
made by a State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency under an agreement under this 
section shall be subject to review in the 
same manner and to the same extent as de- 
terminations under the State unemployment 
compensation law, and only in such manner 
and to such extent. 

(2) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this act, administration 
by the State agency of such State pursuant 
to an agreement under this section shall be 
deemed to be a part of the administration of 
the State unemployment compensation law. 

(g) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may find necessary or 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this section, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary for 
the purposes of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(a) of section 303 of the Social Security Act. 

(h) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 1603 (c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Certification: On December 21 of each 
taxable year the Secretary of Labor shall 
certify to the secretary of each State whose 
law he has previously approved, except that 
he shall not certify any State which, after 
Teasonable noticé and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency, the Secretary of 
Labor finds has changed its law so that it no 
longer contains the provisions specified in 
subsection (a) or has with respect to such 
taxable year failed to comply substantially 
with any such provision.” 

(b) Section 303 (b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law, finds 
nit in the etuvintsteation of the lew there 


“(1) a denial, in a substantial number of 
Cases, of unemployment compensation to 
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individuals entitled thereto under such 
law; or 

“(2) a faflure to comply substantially with 
any provision specified in subsection (a); 
the Secretary of Labor shall notify such 
State agency that further payments will 
not be made to the State until he is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such denial 
or failure to comply. Until the Secretary 
of Labor is so satisfied, he shall make no 
further certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to such State.” 

Sec. 11. This act may be cited as the “Un- 
— Compensation Standards Act of 





Memorandum Supporting Requested Pro- 
gram for Government Action in the In- 
dustry Which Prints, Dyes, and Fin- 
ishes Silks and Manmade Fibers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum: 

MEMORANDUM SUPPORTING REQUESTED Pro- 
GRAM FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE IN- 
DUSTRY WHICH PRINTS, DYES, AND FINISHES 
SImKs AND MANMADE FIBERS 


The attached economic survey’ demon- 
strates the need, in our view, for swift and 
constructive Government action in the pub- 
lic interest as well as in the interest of the 
industry involved. In this memorandum we 
shall set forth the reasons which we feel 
call for such action. A proposed program 
for such action is set forth as well. 


THE INDUSTRY INVOLVED 


The industry on behalf of which this mem- 
orandum is submitted is essentially a service 
industry. The industry prints, dyes, and 
otherwise finishes silk, rayon, nylon, and 
other synthetic fabrics. It receives from the 
converter, who in most cases is the owner, 
gray goods produced by mills. It imparts to 
those gray goods color, design, and the 
myriad finishes which in turn give such 
qualities as shrink resistamcy, crease re- 
sistancy, and water repellency. Its mani- 
fold processes bring about a transformation 
of the dull gray goods into attractive salable 
materials. 

The finisher is the keystone of the tex- 
tile industry. He plays an essential role in 
an essential industry. 

This industry appeared on the list of es- 
sential activities issued by the War Man- 
power Commission during World War IL. 


END USES OF PROCESSED FABRICS 


The fabrics processed by this industry are 
widely used in the manufacture of clothing 
for men, women, and children, as well as in 
the manufacture of household accessories, 
such as furniture coverings, draperies, and 
bedspreads. The fabrics processed by this 
industry are an integral and pervasive part 
of the clothing and home furnishings of 
the Nation’s population. They also include 
many fabrics essential to our war and de- 
fense effort. In an economic mobilization 
survey made by this association in 1950, it 
was found that members of the industry 
processed the following items, among others, 





1 Hereafter referred to as the Knowlton 
study. 
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during World War I, and thereafter: As- 
bestos linings, banner cloth, belting, bomb 
fragmentation cloth, camouflage material, 
fiberglass panels (Navy), flack jackets, flare 
cloth, hat cords and bands, knit goods, 
linings, mosquito and sand fly netting, para- 
chutes (cargo and personnel), parachute 
shroud lines, printing on plastics, raincoats, 
ribbons, scarves, shirts, slacks, sleeping bags, 
stripes and chevrons, tent cloth, threads, ties, 
tow targets, underwear, uniforms. 
THE ASSOCIATION SUBMITTING THIS 
MEMORANDUM 


Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association 
of America, Inc., is a trade association with 
members in the eight States of the Union 
wherein the bulk of this industry is located. 
It has been in existence for 12 years. It 
has come to be recognized in the trade, 
among Government agencies and in the 
press as the official spokesman of the indus- 
try in which its members are engaged. 


HISTORICAL AND CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


The Knowlton study reveals the depressed 
and chaotic condition of this industry today 
and its long history of chaos and depression 
interrupted by occasional and relatively 
short-lived periods of reasonable business 
health. The interplay of numerous factors 
has served to bring about and continue the 
characteristically unhealthy state of the in- 
dustry’s being. The Knowlton study dis- 
cusses these factors in detail. Suffice it to 
say here that during the past 3 years a com- 
bination of adverse factors has served to 
bring about one of the most aggravated and 
intensified depressions in the history of the 
industry. It has been confronted simul- 
taneously with a decline in demand for its 
services, increased cost for labor and sup- 
plies, and decreased prices. There have 
followed in the wake of these conditions 
bankruptcies, reorganizations, and liquida- 
tions. Some of the oldest and finest names 
in the business have disappeared from the 
scence. Price has been given such exalted 
importance by the industry's customers that 
quality and standards have been relegated 
in many instances to a position of minor, 
if not negligible, importance. In the long 
run, the consuming public has been the loser. 

THE PUBLIC’S STAKE 

The qualities and attributes of manmade 
fibers, as dyed and finished, are a mystery to 
the average member of the consuming public. 
The typical buyer of a dress, suit, under- 
garment, or drape is qualified to judge of 
appearance, and appearance only. Her selec- 
tion, therefore, within her accustomed price 
range, is made on the basis of eye appeal, 
but in total ignorance of the most elementary 
questions, such as the washability and color 
fastness of the item purchased. Informa- 
tive labeling is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

This situation invites the subordination of 
emphasis on quality to the establishment of 
alluringly low prices. The consumer's sense 
of outrage and disappointment is not awak- 
ened until after the purchase is completed, 
and then it is too late. Under present-day 
conditions, for the most part, experience by 
actual use is the only guide available to the 
consumer in the selection and purchase of 
items of the nature under discussion. 

The consumer is not the only member of 
the public who suffers as a consequence of 
the conditions which our program seeks to 
correct. The industries which supply the 
subject industry with materials and services, 
such as paper, dyestuffs, chemicals, and 
trucking, all are adversely affected by the 
unstable condition of the printer, dyer, and 
finisher. 

The Government loses tax revenues from 
an industry whose key and vital position 
should entitle it to earn and pay taxes on a 
fair profit, but which is confronted, instead, 
with increasing losses. Employment in the 
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industry has decreased at least 20 percent 
since 1951 and the casualty rate among indi- 
vidual firms is such as to invite ultimate 
domination by monopolistic interests. 

Protective and regulatory legislation are 
commonplace in the fields of food and shel- 
ter. The Knowlton study points out that 
as simple and as easily detectable a char- 
actertistic as the freshness of eggs is safe- 
guarded by Government sanction. Similar- 
ly, the consumer is protected qualitywise by 
the States in the purchase of mattresses and 
other forms of upholstery. In short, as the 
study points out, where the producer is 
anonymous and where there is insufficient 
basis for customer appraisal, the State has 
intervened to establish or sustain quality 
standards. Such standards are urgently 
needed here. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The need for protection to the consuming 
public, to the thousands of families whose 
livelihood is derived from employment with- 
in the industry, to the industries which 
manufacture and supply the chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, and other materials used in the finish- 
ing operation, and to other segments of the 
public as well, stands out clearly. The need 
for protecting the industry itself from mo- 
nopolistic control invited by the casualty 
rate in the ranks of individual firms appears 
with equal clarity. The program which we 
propose herein would, we submit, respond to 
and meet all of these needs. It would re- 
store economic health to a vital segment of 
the national economy which needs Govern- 
ment action to accomplish this result. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 
I. Regulatory commission 


We propose the enactment of a law creat- 
ing a regulatory commission for printers, 
dyers, and finishers of silk and manmade 
fibers. 

A. The Commission would— 

1. License the entry of new firms Into the 
tndustry. 

2. Control rates and prices or establish 
minima. 

3. Control credit terms. 

4. Establish qualities. 

5. Regulate tariffs affecting the industry 
or recommend changes by any existing regu- 
latory commission in such tariffs. 


Comments 


A program structured along the lines just 
described is needed to accomplish the twin 
objectives of public protection and industrial 
stabilization outlined above. Firm Govern- 
ment controls are needed to regulate the 
helter-skelter entry of new or reorganized 
firms into this industry, their oftentimes 
flighty and short-lived existence and their 
unceremonious departure. The demoralized 
price structure of the industry—which in 
many instances has sunk below 1932 levels— 
needs the firming influence either of rate 
control or at least of fixed minima. The 
Bituminous Coal Commission Act serves as a 
precedent and could serve as a model for the 
drafting of sich legislation. 


The proposed Commission would serve a 
valuable function in establishing quality 
standards. This is a matter of great im- 
portance to the industry since the attributes 
and characteristics of man-made fibers are 
unknown to the consuming public and are 
usually unrecognizable by the consuming 
public at the time of purchase. These at- 
tributes are unknown even to many of those 
who form links in the distributive chain be- 
tween the mill and the retail outlet. They 
are certainly unknown to the vast body of 
retail sales people. There is only one effective 
way in which the public can be educated to 
know what to expect and demand in articles 
manufactured from man-made fabrics. 
That way is by compulsory labeling. The 
setting of standards for such qualities as 
washability, shrinkability, and color fastness 
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and the legal compulsion to specify with 
regard to them will have the dual effect of 
educating and protecting the public, on the 
one hand, whilst stabilizing the price struc- 
ture in the industry, on the other. Here 
again no innovation is suggested. The Wool 
Labeling Act serves as a precedent and can 
serve as @ model for the legislation we 
propose. 

Il. Enforcement of trade practice rules by the 

Federal Trade Commission 


The serious condition of the finishing in- 
dustry is attributable in substantial part to 
the continuation of practices which are be- 
lieved to be in direct violation of statutes ad- 
ministered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
These practices include unjustified price dis- 
crimination, sales below oost to the injury of 
competitors, and other conduct prohibited 
by the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the Clayton Act. 

On December 12, 1941, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued trade practice rules for 
this industry, defining many of these illegal 
practices, with a view to their voluntary 
elimination by the industry. The currently 
depressed condition of the industry has re- 
vived these practices on a scale which it is 
believed is so wide-spread that intervention 
by the Federal Trade Commission is called 
for. ‘For this purpose, the Federal Trade 
Commission could render the following valu- 
able assistance in placing the industry on a 
sound and healthy basis: 

1. A letter should be sent by the Commis- 
sion to every member of the industry, warn- 
ing that such practices may violate the laws 
administered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and urging finishers guilty of such 
violations to terminate them. 

2. Where evidence of violation ts submit- 
ted to the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Commission should seek to induce the al- 
leged violator to terminate his illegal prac- 
tice voluntarily, and where this is not suc- 
cessful, should institute suitable proceed- 
ings to restrain those practices. 


Ill. Sound cost accounting 


One of the great weaknesses in the indus- 
try is ignorance on the pert of many fin- 
ishers of their true costs of operation. The 
trade-practice rules urge each member of 
the industry to learn his costs and to keep 
appropriate cost records, but this sound ad- 
vice has been largely ignored, with the re- 
sult that many finishers operate at a loss 
through sheer ignorance of the minimum 
prices they must charge merely to cover 
their costs. The Federal Trade Commission 
can render valuable aid and advice to the 
industry on setting up appropriate cost ac- 
counting systems. The association can also 
aid members of the industry in this respect, 
with the backing of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

IV. Improvement of efficiency 


As already stated, the industry has been 
greatly weakened by the entry of numerous 
sthall and inefficient units which operate 
uneconomically, sell their services well be- 
low cost, existing only as an interim source 
of salary to the owners until their creditors 
force them into bankruptcy or liquidation, 
after which they reopen elsewhere and re- 
sume operations in the same pattern. This 
vicious cycle can be halted by a judicious 
program of pooling and consolidating the 
inefficient and uneconomical units into 
stronger and more efficient organizations. 
The problems raised by such a program may 
require clearace with the Department of 
Justice, but the leadership by the associa- 
tion in working out the details would seem 
to be essential, since the weak and inefficient 
business concerns themselves cannot be re- 
lied upon to take the initiative. Some col- 
lective action, such as negotiation, is essen- 
tial before any pooling or merger of a group 
of business units could be effectuated. It is 
desirable to have assurances in advance from 
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the Antitrust Division, not only that the 
contemplated pooling or merger would be 
consistent with the antitrust laws, but also 
that the preliminary conferences and nego- 
tiations for this purpose would not violate 
the Federal statutes. An indication that the 
administration feels that the industry's 
problems are sufficiently acute to require 
immediate solution would facilitate working 
out the program described above. 


V. Financial aid 


Many of the units of the industry are 
undercapitalized and poorly equipped. Mod- 
ernization of equipment and sound capitali- 
zation can turn a losing enterprise into a 
sound business. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration is authorized to make loans 
and to give financial aid to small businesses 
to aid and strengthen the national economy, 
The finishing industry would seem to be a 
particularly appropriate area for the Small 
Business Administration program, and every 
effort should be made to obtain aid from 
that agency. The financial aid could take 
the form of long-term loans at reasonable 
interest rates to concerns whose capital 
position does not enable them to obtain 
equivalent aid from commercial banks. Ade- 
quate security and other safeguards for the 
Government's investments could unques- 
tionably be worked out. 


VI. Economic surveys 


An important element of a sound industry 
is a constant awareness of its economic 
problems as they develop under ever chang- 
ing conditons both within the industry and 
within the national economy. This requires 
resources and facilities which the industry 
does not command. Surveys of the industry 
can, however, effectively be made from time 
to time by the Department of Commerce 
and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
surveys would serve as a barometer, en- 
abling the industry to take appropriate 
action to avert or minimize the effects of 
an economic crisis such as the one which 
currently threatens the entire industry. 
These surveys would also furnish valuable 
guides for governmental action where 
indicated. 
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The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a petition forwarded to me by Mrs. Mabel 
Waggoner, Carrollton, Ohio: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration 
our constitutional rights as American citi 
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gens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 
Mrs. Euna Boyd, Mrs. Gail Eusa, Mrs. 
Sarah Mathison, Mrs. Sarah Harsh, 
Mrs. Martha E. Boyd, Mrs. Clara Tin- 
lin, Mrs. Pearl Bebout, Mrs. Mary B. 
Prohl, Mrs. Blanch Eick, Mrs. Dorothy 
Whity, Mrs. Ruth A. Claghorn, Mrs. 
Martha Eick, Mrs. Bertha Boggs, 
Maude Huddleston, Mrs. Mabel Wag- 
goner. 
CARROLLTON, OHIO. 





The Voice From Back of the Yards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fifth Congressional District of Illinois 
includes the Back of the Yards. I was 
born, reared, and educated here. Ikncow 
what spirit pervades its people. It is 
the district I represent. 

All through America people are leav- 
ing old settlements and spreading into 
new communities. The old become 
slums and backward districts. But the 
proud spirit of our people who built and 
made up Back of the Yards has again 
asserted itself in an endeavor to rebuild 
and stabilize its environment to adjust 
to the new trends. The people remain 
loyal to their community. A recent pub- 
lication very adequately expresses the 
move. Restated, it is as follows: 


THE Voice From Back OF THE YARDS 


Authors once pointed to Chicago’s back of 
the yards area as a hotbed of juvenile de- 
linquency, bad health, housing problems, and 
social disorganization. But in the last 15 
years the residents, with help from their 
back of the yards neighborhood council, have 
transformed the area into a model com- 
munity. 

The voice of the people, which once ins- 
tigated the Boston tea party and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, is being heard again— 
this time in the area bordering the Union 
Stock Yard & Transit Co. on Chicago’s south 
side. Through its own organization, the 
back of the yards council, the voice—125,000 
strong—is leading a repair and clean-up 
campaign that has transformed a residen- 
tial section almost overnight. 

Credit for the community success in the 
back of the yards area belongs to the people 
themselves, representatives of whom com- 
pose the council. They are proving the pow- 
er of democracy in action and they are set- 
ting a model pace that is being copied in 
cities throughout the United States. Their 
motto, “We the people will work out our 
own destiny,” and their desire to carry it out, 
have written a new chapter in the history 
back of the yards. 

Back of the yards is the name given to the 
Specific area bounded by 33d Street on the 
north, 55th Street on the south, Racine 
Avenue on the east, and Western Avenue on 
the west. Within the boundaries lies the 
livelihood of the 125,000 residents—the in- 
dustries of the central manufacturing dis- 
trict and the stock years, the shopping cen- 
ters, churches, and schools, 
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A spirit of mutual interest pervades the 
area. The economic life of the community 
is dependent upon the nearby businesses and 
industries, and the latter draw the bulk of 
their working forces from back of the yards. 
The situation of interdependence has exist- 
ed for many years, but the feeling of com- 
munity pride was long in coming. 

People who live in the vicinity of the yards 
represent many foreign nations. They orig- 
inally were brought to Chicago as labor for 
the growing meat-packing industry. The 
Irish came first, early in 1890, and they were 
followed by the Germans, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Bohemians, Negroes, and 
Mexicans. Each group established its own 
church, banded together in its own settle- 
ment and spoke its own language. Leftover 
hatreds based on long-standing antagonisms 
in Europe bred distrust and suspicion among 
the groups. Here was a melting pot of dis- 
cord. 

The problems these nationalities faced 
were made infamous through literature writ- 
ten in the early 1900's by American authors 
called muckrakers. Attacking social and eco- 
nomic evils of the day, some of the authors 
pointed to the yards’ area as a hotbed of 
juvenile delinquency, bad health, housing 
problems, and social disorganization. The 
literature provided an impetus for investiga- 
tions and studies by civic leaders and social 
and welfare workers. But through a world 
war, an era of prosperity, and a worldwide 
depression they either dismissed the situa- 
tion as unsolvable or, once their studies were 
completed, promptly forgot about the people. 

It took the leadership of three men to 
unite the residents in one effort for the good 
of allof them. And in 1939 the Back of the 
Yards’ Neighborhood Council was founded 
by Saul Alinsky, sociologist at the University 
of Chicago; Bishop Sheil, senior auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago; and Joseph Meegan, then recreational 
director of Davis Square Park, a native of 
the area, and presently executive director of 
the council. 

A priest, Rev. Roman J. Berendt, later a 
council president, expressed the purpose: 
“Our people differed in many respects, but 
there were certain ways in which they were 
similar. They wanted the same things all 
people want—dignity, the right to give and 
take the rights, as well as obligations of 
citizenship.” 

Or, as one founder worded it: “The council 
was formed upon three ideas: First, no one 
was more interested in the community than 
the people who lived there. When they 
talked about prok_ems of children, jobs, and 
health, they were talking about their chil- 
dren, their health, their housing, and their 
jobs. The second idea is * * * we believe 
that our local people have as much intel- 
ligence as anyone else and, given the oppor- 
tunity, will do the job. The third was and 
is our belief that if anything was to be done 
for better conditions in our neighborhood it 
would come, not from others but from us.” 

The founders sought the cooperation of 
church and labor leaders, merchants and 
youths representing social, athletic, and na- 
tional groups, and invited them to form a 
council designed to work out their problems. 
After a year and a half of meetings, the com- 
munity leaders had ironed out compromises 
and had decided upon a council program, 
selected in the fields of labor, housing, health, 
youth, and recreation, enveloping all of the 
needs of the community. Today 185 organ- 
izations; nearly every one in the area belong 
to the council. Each group selects a repre- 
sentative to attend the monthly meeting. 
Once a year the organization holds a com- 
munity congress to which member groups 
may send delegates in proportion to their 
membership. The delegates elect officers for 
the year and chairmen for their programs. 

Operating funds are raised by the council's 
fair, held every July at 47th Street and 
Damen Avenue. The organization, receives 
additional help from the Community Chest. 
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Council activities are directed from head- 
quarters at 4600 South Ashland Avenue. 

The council has made many achievements 
in its 15-year existence. It has established 
an infant welfare center where mothers can 
obtain advice and help to maintain their 
children’s health. It has lobbied success- 
fully to pioneer the hot lunch program for 
public and parochial schools. It has devel- 
oped free recreational playgrounds and 
recreational facilities for night softball at 
47th and Damen Avenue. It has established 
a credit union where people of the area can 
borrow at a low rate. 

The council has cooperated with local 
public officials for better housing; and its 
investigations have uncovered nearly 4,000 
housing and health code violations. It has 
provided free dental inspection and care in 
the schools; has employed a social worker 
who speaks several languages and is ac- 
quainted with the problems of the commu- 
nity; has been active in promoting good race 
relations and fighting rumors and propa- 
ganda; has dealt with juvenile delinquency 
through conferences with the youngsters, 
their parents, clergymen, school principals, 
truant officers, police district officers, and the 
council’s committee on juvenile delinquency 
in an effort to strike at the cause of and 
to solve the problem. 

But perhaps the greatest single work the 
council has promoted is the conservation of 
the area. It has emphasized how the neigh- 
borhood, which was beginning to decay with 
age and from lack of care, could be saved 
only through community spirit. It has ex- 
tolled the advantages of the area and has 
kept the people from joining the flight to 
the suburbs. 

The council planted the seed of morale 
in the community. One member stated it 
this way to make moving look ridiculous to 
the people: 

“We wanted to know if people were mov- 
ing to the suburbs because— 

“(1) They enjoyed the long ride to work 
in the city, or maybe they liked to pay nore 
for daily transportation. 

“(2) Maybe we had too many schools for 
children. We reminded our people that 
there are 20 schools—14 parochial and 6 pub~ 
lic schools in the community—and that no 
home in the neighborhood is further than 
3 blocks from any school. We asked 
them if they were moving to the suburbs 
because they wanted their children to have 
a long walk to school. Maybe the exercise 
would be good for the children. 

“(3) And then we raised the question that 
maybe people are moving to the suburbs be- 
cause there were too many recreational fa- 
cilities in the neighborhood for children 
such as public parks, parish social centers, 
outdoor swimming pools, or public play- 
grounds—23 in number. Maybe the fact 
that we have a social center with floodlights 
for night sports and other activities for 
children might also be disturbing and they 
would rather get away from it. 


“(4) Then it occurred to us that possibly 
because our delinquency rate was among 
the lowest in the city and maybe the parents 
were worried when there were not too many 
children becoming delinquent and that was 
the reason that they wanted to move out to 
the suburbs. 

“(5) We also pointed out that possibly 
many of them felt that they had gotten so 
in the habit of making payments for the 
mortgages on their church, school, and par- 
ish property that they just could not feet 
comfortable in their church which was now 
debt free.” 

When the people viewed the problem in 
those terms, they began to look at their sur- 
roundings in a new light. Desire for action 
replaced apathy. 

The next problem was how to finance 
building and improvements. A finance com- 
mittee was set up and its members called a 
meeting of the savings and loan institutions 
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fin and around the community. They agreed 
to cooperate in financing renovations and 
improvements of old homes and buildings 
in the community, and new construction. 

For rehabilitation and renovation of old 
homes, the council launched educational 
programs describing new devices of con- 
struction. It recommended new kinds of 
siding, store fronts, and attractive paint 
combinations. Above all it encouraged peo- 
ple to help each other and to cooperate in 
organization of painting and building 
groups. 

The Back of the Yards Council has helped 
owners of empty stores to convert them 
legally into apartments or homes that would 
increase property, value for a new source of 
income either from rent or sale: 

Vacant lots, another eyesore in the com- 
munity, have provided sites for new build- 
ings. When the council took the trouble 
to check on the lots, it found 570 parcels of 
vacant land, from inside 25-foot lots to 
vacant land of 2,000-foot frontage. The 
council has made investigations to get title 
and tax searchers to determine costs of every 
piece of vacant property. It has checked 
ownership, the amount of delinquent taxes, 
assessments, and prices. 

In addition, the council has contacted 
next-door neighbors to enlist their interest 
in purchasing these lots at a very small cost, 
cleaning them up, and either adding them to 
their property or building on them. The 
council also is sponsoring a rehousing pro- 
gram that will provide new homes at reason- 
able prices for the growing community. It 
has waged a successful street-and-alley- 
cleaning campaign, and it provides a free job 
service for placing residents in nearby indus- 
tries. 

Already, the results of the conservation 
program are amazingly evident, all because 
the people have cooperated. There is no law 
which says anyone or any organization must 
participate or cooperate. The entire program 
has been something the people have wanted 
to do, not something they had to do. Thou- 
sands of improvements have been made, and 
thousands more will come in the future. 
Those who have not cooperated will be ap- 
proached politely but firmly by their neigh- 
bors who have cooperated. 

The Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council is high in its praise of the coopera- 
tion it has met at every turn. Religion is a 
case in point. The area is 95 percent Catho- 
lic, but the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
alike have acted as one in backing council 
programs. The council has lauded the Union 
of the Central Manufacturing District for 
their cooperation. And then, of course, the 
council cannot praise highly enough the resi- 
dents themselves, who have made an idea 
into a reality. 

It has been sald that the world views Chi- 
cago through the lens of the back of the 
yards. Today's picture presents a proud, 
democratic, American community whose 
voice can tell an envious world, “We, the 
people, have worked out our own destiny.” 





Big Unions Are Partners in America’s 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in all the 


talk of the evils of monopoly which were 
once the chief target of labor organ- 
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izers, there was seldom any concern over 
the possibility that labor, too, might one 
day grow big enough to constitute a 
monopoly. As the power of big business 
to control the lives of its employees ex- 
panded, so, also, has the power of great 
unions to influence big business. Today 
the respective mobilization of forces has 
reached what amounts to a state of fairly 
equal equilibrium. 

The latest demonstration of this de- 
velopment comes from Washington 
where the funds controled by the United 
Mine Workers through their welfare ar- 
rangements have just been used to ob- 
tain control of a second bank. The two 
banks have resources of some $235 mil- 
lion, making their combined funds sec- 
ond only to the largest bank in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. This is a remarkable tri- 
bute to the growth of this labor organ- 
ization under its dynamic leader, John 
L. Lewis, but it also must occasion a 
considerable amount of eyebrow lifting 
by those who have always thought of 
labor organizations exclusively in terms 
of the poor workingman trying to wring 
another dollar out of hard-hearted busi- 
nessmen. 

We have reached an advanced stage 
in our country’s industrial society, and 
it is time we recognized that in this state 
of affairs there is no longer any reason 
for prolonged labor-management dis- 
putes. Equals sitting down at the con- 
ference table ought to be able to iron 
out any disagreement without resorting 
to the outworn practices of uneconomic 
strikes or equally unsound lockouts. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. James M. 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 31, Hon. James 
M. Mitchell, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, made an address in Salisbury, 
Md., in connection with the Memorial 
Day ceremonies held in that fine city in 
my district. Mr. Mitchell’s remarks 
were timely and inspiring and, under 
leave granted, I am herewith inserting 
them: 

It is a privilege to be asked to offer here 
today a few words of tribute to those who 
gave their lives to keep us free. I deeply 
appreciate the honor. I take pleasure in 
joining the citizens of Salisbury in this 
commemoration of Memorial Day. 

It is much more than a privilege. It is 
an inspiration to observe this solemn day 
of tribute to our fallen comrades, in this 
historic tidewater country, long recognized 
as a cradle of American liberty. The full 
panorama of American history from its be- 
ginnings has been unfolded here. Here we 
find all the symbols of America’s greatness. 

Even before Salisoury was Handy's Land- 
ing on the river, a purposeful breed of men 
had reached the Eastern Shore. A few of 
them were pure adventurers. Some of them 
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were drawn by the lure of quick riches in a 
new, prolific land. But by far the greater 
number of them were in search of at least 
one of the fundamental freedoms. For in 
Maryland a man could worship as he pleased, 
Some were gentlemen and some were not. 
But all knew what they wanted and were 
willing to pay the price for what they sought. 
And the price was high. That price was 
endurance in the face of the dangers and 
the acute hardships of a new land full of 
unknown, mysterious threats. 

So it’s little wonder that this hardy breed 
fostered and nurtured the American philos- 
ophy of individual rights and individual 
freedom. With such a background of intense 
love of freedom it is little wonder that Mary- 
land produced the author of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. And it’s little wonder you 
have sent successive generations of young 
men out to fight bravely, and many to die to 
preserve our freedom. 

For 3 centuries the people of the East. 
ern Shore have been preoccupied with the 
almost ever-pressing task of establishing 
freedom or struggling to preserve it. We 
know full well that words cannot add to the 
honors our fallen servicemen have achieved 
by their own brave deeds. No words can add 
luster to their glory. 

Thomas Jefferson, In one of his many 
thousands of letters still preserved, wrote, 
“The world belongs to the living, not the 
dead.” He was contending that one genera- 
tion should not consciously take action for 
the specific purpose of binding or placing 
limitations on the next. In general, his con- 
tention doubtless had merit. But in one 
important sense, we cannot escape being 
bound by the actions of our generations of 
heroic dead. 

To those to whom we pay our humble 
tribute at this commemoration we are bound 
by a great debt. To them we owe the preser- 
vation of our freedom, our freedom to dis- 
agree, to debate in the search for truth and 
in the search for a better way of life for all. 
To them we owe the continuation of a Gov- 
ernment which recognizes the dignity of the 
individual and is shaped to guarantee his 
rights. 

There is need today in the world of free 
men for the sume calm courage, the same 
endurance and the same unswerving purpose 
which made possible the inspired deeds of 
those we honor today. There is that need 
because for the third time in many of our 
lives a mighty force has again risen up to 
strike down freedom. 

This newest force is communism. To mis- 
construe the deadly intent of communism 
to engulf freedom everywhere as we know 
it or to underestimate its power would be 
worse than tragic. Edmund Burke said, “He 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon 
his watch, as well as he that goes over to the 
enemy.” 

Examples of the techniques of the Com- 
munist conspiracy are known to all. We all 
remember the seizure of freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia by a small but carefully 
trained minority. We learned with sorrow 
of the subsequent purges, silent arrests, 
concentration camps and the other trappings 
of the slave state. We all remember the 
blockade of West Berlin and how we coun- 
tered this maneuver with our magnificent 
airlift. We are saddened by the bloody war 
by a Communist satellite in Korea. We have 
watched them dodge fulfillment of their 
agreements such as those to unify Germany 
and Austria. 

As President Eisenhower summed it a year 
ago, “We all know something of the long 
record of deliberately planned Communist 
aggression. There has been, to this moment, 
no reason to believe that Soviet policy has 
changed its frequently announced hope and 
purpose—the destruction of freedom every: 
where. 
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“There is, therefore, no reason for the free 
nations to alter their course; to hope and 
work for the best, to arm and be ready for 
the worst. 

“We must see—clearly and steadily—just 
exactly what is the danger before us. It is 
more than a military threat.” 

At times our military, civil, and even our 
spiritual dangers seem to multiply. Many 
of us may feel tempted to yield to discourage- 
ment, or even fear, 

Yielding to fear or discouragement, and 
giving up our hard-won freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion as a means of fight- 
ing communism would be just as tragic as 
misjudging communism’s ruthless ability or 
misconstruing its design. 

We can dispel discouragement and fear by 
turning to history. Here we find that human 
experience is a repetitive as well as a cumu- 
lative process. We learn that many of our 
problems are new, not in essence but in form. 
We learn that mankind has met and over- 
come them in other forms in earlier days. 
The inevitable conclusion is that we can 
meet and overcome essentially the same 
problems disguised in modern trappings. To 
meet them, we must assume the attitude of 
restrained and wry confidence instead of dis- 
couragement and gnawing fear. Our power 
gives us every right to complete confidence in 
our ability to emerge from this struggle 
against communism with our freedom intact. 

There is power in our location and the 
other facts of our geography. We lie between 
two mighty oceans and below a great polar 
ice cap. These are by no means insurmount- 
able barriers to attack in these days of inter- 
continental bombers. But they are still far 
more protection against invasion than an 
imaginary line on a map. 

Our coastlines provide us with great year- 
around harbors from which we can go forth 
to control the seas in time of danger and 
which promote life-giving commerce in 
times of peace. 

Our geographical location is responsible 
for a climate that is conducive to the best 
efforts of our inhabitants. Little of our 
country is too hot or cold, too dry or wet, 
for habitation or agricultural use. 

Our size is a power factor. When this 
country was only 13 Colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard, Frederick the Great, one of 
the earlier prophets of doom readily pre- 
dicted the quick downfall of the new Repub- 
lic because it was too large for unification. 
The Star-Spangled Banner was flying from 
coast to coast not many decades later and 
the added territory meant only added 
strengths. 

This great spread of land meant for one 
thing, a wide variety in the basic industry 
of agriculture. We can produce the widest 
Tange of foods and fiber. 

So great has been our agricultural devel- 
opment that our productivity is virtually 
unsurpassed. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that 1 American farmer can produce 
enough food for 6 families. It likewise has 
been estimated that 1 Russian farm family 
can produce only enough food for 2 fam- 
ilies. This is significant in gaging power. 

Our size has brought under one nation 
huge quantities and a wide variety of nat- 
ural resources. A great power must have 
either the essential raw materials to sustain 
& prosperous peacetime economy and to 
maintain adequate military forces within 
its borders, or have access to such materials 
even in an emergency. 


The possession in this country of a wide 
variety of raw materials, especially minerals 
including coal, was one of the important 
reasons for our industrial development. 

In this modern and*complex world it has 
become axiomatic that economic strength 
and military strength are inseparable. The 
industrial capacity of the United States and 
the rest of the free world to support our 
mInilitary forces towers over that of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 
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Given favorable location, climate, ade- 
quate size and other favorable geographical 
features, raw materials from which industry 
may be developed, the key to a nation’s 
power is its people. 

Our democratic institutions, including 
universal educational opportunities, have 
helped us produce a highly enlightened, skill- 
ful population. This, in turn, has resulted 
in an increasingly more effective use of our 
resources and industrial capacity. In the 
language of the advertising agency, we pro- 
duce better faster. We have developed the 
most efficient production methods and the 
best transportation systems. 

We are still turning out mechanically and 
technically trained men at a higher rate 
than any other country. Our artists and 
scholars are among the world’s finest. Our 
scientists lead in theis various fields of re- 
search and development. So there is no 
reason to fear that we soon will lose our 
lead if we maintain and etrengthen these 
democratic institutions. 

The power a nation derives from its 
population is not to be calculated in mere 
numbers or the state of their well-being, 
important as are these factors. You must 
have a took at the type of government they 
prefer, their religion, their formulas for solv- 
ing their problems. These formulas may be 
called ideologies. They are, in a sense, trans- 
formers that can step up the strength of a 
relatively small number of people. And let 
us keep in mind that although we are a big 
country, we have only 6 percent of the 
world’s population. 

Our country is in one respect, at least, 
unique. It was, in its beginning a refuge 
for those who sought freedoms denied them 
in their homeland. We have welcomed wave 
upon wave of newcomers generation after 
generation—from England and France, from 
Poland and Italy, from most of the countries 
in Europe. In many of our large cities we 
have a United Nations in miniature. These 
newcomers have found America a good place 
to live. We have found them good citizens, 
good to have among us. The names of our 
leaders in Government, in business, in all 
walks of life, show that America has been 
made great by people from many lands. 

Yet with all this absorption of new stock 
there has been no change in our original 
ideology. We still believe that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are the unalien- 
able rights of every human. We believe in a 
competitive enterprise which does not 
abridge any of these rights. 

Communism is a militant ideology that 
drives its confirmed believers to great sac- 
rifices. Yet it is the indisputable fact of 
history that the greatest technical advances 
in modern times have been made in areas 
where there are competitive economies and 
freemen. Mechanical production was born 
in Great Britain and grew up in the United 
States. 

Great as is our strength we do not need 
to depend upon it alone in the struggle 
against communism. We have the rest of 
the free world as our allies. It is part of 
our own defense to help them with their 
defenses. We are not, as some so often and 
80 cynically phrase it, trying to buy friends. 

Part of our present strength rests in the 
fact that we are confident without béing 
complacent. In order to organize our 
strength so that it can be quickly applied 
against a potential enemy we have created 
our greatest ground, air and naval forces, 
short of total mobilization for war. We are 
continuing to increase the size of the Air 
Force and we are increasing the efficiency 
of all arms by the adoption of new and 
highly effective weapons systems. 

Admittedly the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites are resourceful. Their ideology breeds 
fanaticism. They have great natural re- 
sources in raw material and manpower. We 
must continue our awareness of the danger 
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imposed by their hostility but this aware- 
ness should not lead to fear. 

They have their weaknesses as well as 
their strengths. These have been carefully 
studied by our political and military experts. 
For example, their transportation system is 
so bad that many of their resources are 
not available to their industry. It is esti- 
mated that 4 Russian workers are required 
to equal the production of 1 American 
worker. 

Above all, the Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin are cautious folk. They will not 
risk weakening or even losing their power 
in a global war to attain what they believe 
they can get through other means. 

They might start a general war under a 
few conceivable circumstances, for example, 
if they actually believed the West was pre- 
paring to strike the first blow. 

It seems more probable at this time that 
they will continue to attack freedom through 
wars by satellites, subversion, economic, po- 
litical, and other forms of cold warfare. 

All of which means we must expect to 
live in a world of tension for the foresee- 
able future, and be prepared to endure it 
indefinitely. We must strive for peace, but 
we must remain strong and confident. Con- 
sider the problems facing the great Amer- 
icans of earlier times, Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln. They did not panic in the face 
of danger. Above all, we will need the one 
great strength without which all other 
strengths are futile. 

That is spiritual strength. 

We must have the willingness to sacri- 
fice, the unity, the calm courage in face of 
danger, the unswerving purpose exemplified 
by those we honor here today at Salisbury. 

We must be just as unrelenting in our 
purpose to preserve the freedom for which 
they fought. If we never grow too weary 
of the struggle or too soft to continue to 
stand to arms until the bitter end, even- 
tually we must emerge from the age of 
peril with our freedom—all of them— 
etronger than ever before. 





Big Difference: No Tweedledum, Tweedle- 
dee in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, time was 
when a President described the differ~ 
ences between his political party and the 
opposition as the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. Those days 
are long gone. Today, the gulf between 
Republican President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Nominee Stevenson seems to 
widen daily as the march of events moves 
forward into the unknown. 

But if there is one sure definition of 
the large differences which now prevail, 
it comes on the subject of American fi- 
nancial policy. The Democrats believed 
that inflation was a useful technique. 
They like it on occasion as a means of 
“priming the pump,” and even if it re- 
sulted in a net loss to the American fam- 
ily whose wage increases never quite 
matched expense rises, it was an exciting 
economic stunt. President Eisenhower 
and his administration believe that a 
deficit is evil, something to be abhorred 
and eliminated as fast as possible. 
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“Balancing the budget” is more than 
a catchy phrase to Republicans. Itisa 
goal which we have set as a sure means 
of putting our American economy back 
on a sound keel. Democrats never even 
tried when they were in office, despite 
soaring income. As people who recog- 
nize the importance of our role as the 
world’s leading nation, we understand 
that a sound dollar is far more than the 
key to our own prosperity. It is the 
rock on which the free world must stand. 





Juridical Status of the Continental Shelf— 
Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to include part I of a 
report by the distinguished authority on 
international law, Dr. Joseph Walter 
Bingham, of Stanford University: 
Jurmica. Stratus OF THE CONTINENTAL 

Sue_r—ReportT TO THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE 

or THE InTeR-AmeRIcAN Bar ASSOCIATION 

mn SAo PavuLo, Brazi., Marcm 15-22, 1954— 

Part I 

At the Montevideo conference of this asso- 
ciation in November 1961, on behalf of the 
State bar of California, I presented a paper 
on the topic Juridical Status of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. That paper summarized 
briefly salient facts related to the topic and 
stated my views concerning the present law, 
its probable development, and desirable ob- 
jectives. I have been asked to make an 
official report to this conference, bringing 
the record of events up to date and com- 
menting on trends and prospects. I am glad 
to do this as I wish to offer some suggestions 
on an area of law and politics covered by 
the topic which still is characterized by legal 
confusion and political turmoil. This is the 
industry of fishing in the sea, a fertile source 
of acrimonious controversy between peoples 
and factions since long before the compara- 
tive civilization of modern international law. 
It is high time that the problems of justice 
in this field be faced resolutely and solved in 
a spirit and by a method worthy of the un- 
precedented scientific age in which we are 
privileged to live. 

The juristically noteworthy occurrences of 
the past 3 years concerning the resources 
of the bed and subsoil of Continental 
Shelves can be summarized briefly and need 
no great elaboration for the purposes of 
this conference. A matter of verbal usage 
should be mentioned at the outset in avoid- 
ance of misunderstanding. I use the term 
“Continental Shelf” as I believe it has been 
used generally in the discussions of this 
topic during the past decade, to cover not 
only sea-submerged outer margins of con- 
tinents, but also (1) similar margins of 
islands and (2) so-called inner shelves such 
as those of the Persian Guif and the North 
and Bering Seas. For convenience I do not 
include what some geologists call outer 
shelves which commonly are called banks, 
such as those off the Atlantic coasts of North 
America, although in considering problems 
of the legal regime of fishing in the sea, 
it is arguable that fisheries over some of 
these banks should be classed as coastal 
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fisheries and there may be banks over which 
coastal States should be given jurisdiction 
and control for purposes of exploitation of 
resources of their beds and subsoils in ac- 
cordance with considerations which have led 
to the assumption of such legal powers by 
coastal States over their Continental 
Shelves, proper and inner. 

The list of governmental proclamations, 
orders, and legislation extending coastal 
state jurisdiction and control over the re- 
sources of the bed and subsoil of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, over the shelf itself, or over 
the shelf and its overlying sea and their re- 
sources include those of the following coun- 
tries: Argentina (1946), Mexico (1945 and 
1949), Chile (1947), Peru (1947), Nicaragua 
(1948), Guatemala (1949), Costa Rica (1948 
and 1949), United States (1945), Honduras 
(1950), Ecuador (1951), Panama (1946), El 
Salvador (1950), Brazil (1950), Iran (1949), 
Philippines (1949), Saudi Arabia (1949), 
Bahrain (1949), Abu Dhabi (1949), Ajman 
(1949), Dubai (1949), Kuwait (1949), Qatar 
(1949), Ras Al Khaimah (1949), Sharjah 
(1949), Umm Al Qaiwain (1949), Bahamas 
(1948), British Honduras (1950), Jamaica 
(1948), Falkland Islands (1950), Trinidad 
and Tobago (1942), Pakistan (1950), India, 
Australia (1953), New Guinea (1953), Israel 
(1952). 

ICELAND'S CLAIMS OF JURISDICTION OVER ITS 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


In addition to these claims of property 
rights and jurisdictions in support thereof, 
there is the Icelandic law of 1948 authoriz- 
ing the establishment of fishery conservation 
zones within the limits of Iceland's. Conti- 
nental Shelf. Under this law Iceland has 
issued regulations for fisheries off its coasts 
within 4 nautical miles of a base line drawn 
through “the outermost points of the coasts, 
islands, and rocks and across the opening of 
bays.” Within these limits Iceland claims 
jurisdiction to exclude foreign fishers sub- 
ject, however, to treaty privileges. This in- 
volves a claim to territorial waters 4 miles 
wide and controverts the Anglo-American 3- 
mile doctrine. In its reply to the .equest of 
the International Law Commission of the 
United Nations for comments of governments 
on its tentative draft code on the Conti- 
nental Shelf and related subjects, Iceland 
justified these jurisdictional claims as fol- 
lows: 

“Investigations in Iceland have quite 
clearly shown that the country rests on a 
platform or Continental Shelf whose outlines 
follow those of the coast itself, whereupon 
the depths of the real high seas follow. On 
this platform invaluable fishing banks and 
spawning grounds are found, upon whose 
preservation the survival of the Icelandic 
people depends. The country itself is barren 
and almost all necessities have to be im- 
ported and financed through the export of 
fisheries products. It can truly be said that 
the coastal fishing grounds are the conditio 
sine qua non of the Icelandic people for they 
make the country habitable. The Icelandic 
Government considers itself entitled and in- 
deed bound to take all necessary steps on a 
unilateral basis to preserve these resources 
and ts doing so as shown by the attached 
documents. It considers that it is unrealistic 
that foreigners can be prevented from pump- 
ing oil from the Continental Shelf but that 
a in the same manner be pre- 
ven from destroying other resources which 
are based on the same seabed. The Govern- 
ment of Iceland does not maintain that the 
same rule should necessarily apply in all 
countries. It feels rather that eachi case 
should be studied separately and that the 
coastal state could, within a reasonable dis- 
tance from its coasts, determine the neces- 
sary measures for the protection of its 
coastal fisheries in view of economic, geo- 
graphic, biological, and other relevant con- 
siderations.” 


This statement and indeed the rest of 
the comments of the Icelandic Government 
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in its reply have a cogent quality which 
supports some of my suggestions for solu- 
tion of fishery problems and I shall refer 
to it when I make my suggestions toward 
the end of this report. 

The focus of interest in the current de- 
velopment of law and politics concerning 
the Continental Shelf is composed of the 
deliberations and proposals of the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Na- 
tions and the comments of governments 
thereon. During its fifth session, June 1- 
August 14, 1953, at Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Commission completed its work on the Con- 
tinental Shelf draft, and approved 3 
draft articles on the basic aspects of inter- 
national regulation of fisheries and 1 on 
a zone of control contiguous to a coastal 
State’s territorial sea for prevention and 
punishment of violations of customs, immi- 
gration, fiscal, or sanitary regulations. The 
width of this contiguous zone is limited 
to 12 miles measured from the baseline 
from which the width of the territorial sea 
is measured. 

PROPOSALS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COM.- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Following are the draft articles on the 
Continental Shelf and on fisheries finally 
adopted by the Commission for submission 
to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions: 

“The Continental Shelf 
“Article 1 


“As used in these articles, the term ‘Con- 
tinental Shelf’ refers to the seabed and 
subsoil of the submarine areas contiguous 
to the coast, but outside the area of the 
territorial sea, to a depth of 200 meters. 


“Article 2 


“The coastal State exercises over the Con- 
tinental Shelf sovereign rights for the pur- 
pose of exploring and exploiting its natural 
resources. 

“Article 3 

“The rights of the coastal State over the 
Continental Shelf do not affect the legal 
status of the superjacent waters as high 
seas. 

“Article 4 

“The rights of the coastal State over the 
Continental Shelf do not affect the legal sta- 
tus of the airspace above the superjacent 
waters. 

“Article 5 

“Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for the exploration of the Conti- 
nental Shelf and the exploitation of its na- 
tural resources, the coastal State may not 
prevent the establishment or maintenance 
of submarine cables, 


“Article 6 


“1. The exploration of the Continental 
Shelf and the exploitation of its natural 
resources must not result in any unjustifi- 
able interference with navigation, fishing, 
or fish production. 

“2. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
1 and 5 of this article, the coastal State is 
entitled to construct and maintain on the 
Continental Shelf installations necessary for 
the exploration and exploitation of its na- 
tural resources and to establish safety zones 
at a reasonable distance around such instal- 
lations and to take in those zones measures 
necessary for their protection. 

“3. Such installations, though under the 
jurisdiction of the coastal State, do not pos- 
sess the status of islands. They have no ter- 
ritorial sea of their own and their presence 
does not affect the delimitation of the terri- 
torial sea of the coasfal State. 

“4. Due notice must be given of any such 
installations constructed, and due means of 
warning of the presence of such installations 
must be maintained. 

“5. Neither the installations themselves, 
nor the said safety zones around them, may 
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be established in narrow channels or on 
recognized sealanes essential to interna- 
tional navigation. 


“Article 7 


“1. Where the same Continental Shelf is 
contiguous to the territories of two or more 
States whose coasts are Opposite to each 
other, the boundary of the Continental Shelf 
appertaining to such States is, in the absence 
of agreement between those States or unless 
another boundary line is justified by special 
circumstances, the median line every point 
of which is equidistance from the baselines 
from which the width of the territorial sea 
of each country is measured. 

“2. Where the same Continental Shelf is 
contiguous to the territoriés of two adja- 
cent states, the boundary of the Continental 
Shelf appertaining to such States is, in the 
absence of agreement between those States 
or unless another boundary line is justified 
by special circumstances, determined by 
application of the principle of equidistance 
from the base lines from which the width 
of the territorial sea of each of the two 
countries is measured. 


“Article 8 


“Any disputes which may arise between 
States concerning the interpretation or ap- 
plication of these articles should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration at the request of any 
of the parties, 

“Fisheries 


“Article 1 


“A state whose nationals are engaged in 
fishing in any area of the High seas where 
the nationals of other states are not thus 
engaged, may regulate and control fishing 
activities in such areas for the purpose of 
protecting fisheries against waste or exter- 
mination. If the nationals of two or more 
states are engaged in fishing in any area of 
the high seas, the states concerned shall 
prescribe the necessary measures by agree- 
ment. If, subsequent to the adoption of 
such measures, nationals of other states en- 
gage in fishing in the area and those states 
do not accept the measures adopted, the 
question shail, at the request of one of the 
interested parties, be referred to the inter- 
national body envisaged in article 3. 


“Article 2 


“In any area situated within 100 miles 
from the territorial sea, the coastal state 
or states are entitled to take part on an 
equal footing in any system of regulation, 
even though their nationals do not carry 
on fishing in the area. 


“Article 3 


“States shall be under a duty to accept, 
as binding upon their nationals, any system 
of regulation of fisheries in any area of the 
high seas which an international authority, 
to be created within the framework of the 
United Nations, shall prescribe as being es- 
sential for the purpose of protecting the 
fishing resources of that area against waste 
or extermination. Such international au- 
thority shall act at the request of any in- 
terested State.” 

The Commission recommended that the 
General Assembly adopt by resolution the 
Teport and draft articles on the Continental 
Shelf. Its recommendations concerning the 
draft articles on fisheries are expressed in 
the following quotation from its report: 

“The Commission believes that the gen- 
eral importance and the recognized urgency 
of the subject matter of the articles in 
question warrant their endorsement by a 
formal act of approval on the part of the 
General Assembly. Considerable time must 
elapse before a convention on the lines here 
Proposed can be adopted and widely rati- 
fied. In the meantime, it seems advisable 
that the General Assembly should lend its 
’uthority to the principles underlying the 
articles. In particular, endorsement should 
be given to the view that, where a number 
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of interested states have agreed on a sys- 
tem of protection of fisheries, any regula- 
tions thus agreed upon should not, with- 
out good reason, be rendered nugatory by 
the action or inaction of a single state. 
The problem underlying the articles is one 
of general interest and the Commission be- 
lieves that an authoritative statement of 
the legal position on the subject, both de 
lege lata and de lege ferenda, by the General 
Assembly is indicated as a basis of any fu- 
ture regulations which may be adopted. 

“While the articles adopted by the Com- 
mission contain the general principles for 
the protection of fisheries, it is clear that 
only a detailed convention or conventions 
can translate these principles into a system 
of working rules. It is probable that that 
object may be achieved on a regional basis 
rather than by way of a general convention. 
Conventions concluded in the past for the 
protection of fisheries have been, as a rule, 
on a regional basis. The International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies of February 6, 1949, which establishes 
an International Commission for the North 
Atlantic Fisheries assisted by panels for sub- 
areas and national advisory committees, and 
the proposed International Convention for 
the High Sea Fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean, approved in draft by the Tripartite 
Fisheries Conference at Tokyo on December 
14, 1951, provides recent instructive ex- 
amples of such regulations. Account would 
also have to be taken of the existence and 
experience of regional bodies such as the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, the General 
Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, and 
the Latin-American Fisheries Council. The 
matter is of a technical character; as such 
it is outside the competence of the Com- 
mission. A specialized body, such as the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, would seem to be most suitable 
for the purpose. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion recommends that, concurrently with 
its approval of the articles on ‘sheries, the 
Gereral Assembly should enter into con- 
sultation with FAO with a view to investi- 
gating the matter and preparing drafts of a 
convention or conventions on the subject in 
conformity’ with the general principles em- 
bodied in the articles.” 

Concerning the draft article on the contig- 
uous zone, the Commission recommended as 
follows: 

“As the Commission has not yet adopted 
draft articles on the territorial sea, it recom- 
mends the General Assembly to take no ac- 
tion with regard to the article on the contig- 
uous zone, since the present report is al- 
ready published (art. 23, par. 1 (a) of the 
Commission’s statute) .” 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION’S FINAL AND EARLIER DRAFTS ON 
THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


It will be noted that the final draft on the 
Continental Shelf differs from the tenta- 
tive conclusions of the earlier draft in three 
important particulars. 

1. The revised first article gives the term 
“Continental Shelf” a more stable effect. In- 
stead of the phrase “to a depth of 200 
meters,” the tentative draft had the phrase 
“where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of the sea bed and subsoil.” This 
would have caused the spatial extent of a 
coastal State’s jurisdiction to vary with the 
technological practicability of exploitation, 
local and temporal. 

In its comments on the first article, the 
Commission gives the following modifying 
recommendation : 

“Similarly, while adhering in general to 
the geographical description and character- 
istics of the Continental Shelf, the Commis- 
sion envisages the possibility and the desir- 
ability of reasonable modifications, in proper 
cases, of the test thus adopted. Thus, al- 
though the depth of 200 meters as a limit of 
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the Continental Shelf must be regarded as 
the general rule, it is a rule which is subject 
to equitable modifications in special cases in 
which submerged areas, of a depth less than 
200 meters, situated in considerable proxim- 
ity to the coast are separated by a narrow 
channel deeper than 200 meters from the part 
of the Continental Shelf adjacent to the 
coast. Such shallow areas must, in these 
cases, be considered as contiguous to that 
part of the shelf. It would be for the State 
relying on this exception to the general rule 
to establish its claim to an equitable modifi- 
cation of the rule. In case of dispute, it 
must be a matter for arbitral determination 
whether a shallow submarine area falls with- 
in the rule as here formulated. Some such 
modification of the general rule is necessary 
in order to meet the objection that the me- 
chanical reliance on the geological notion 
of the Continental Shelf may result in an 
inequality of treatment of some States as 
compared with others.” 

2. The second article of the tentative 
draft provided that a Continental Shelf, as 
defined in the draft, should be “subject to 
the exercise by the coastal state of control 
and jurisdiction for the purpose of exploring 
it and exploiting its natural resources.” 
This seemed to adopt the idea of the Tru- 
man proclamation of 1945, which claimed 
only as exclusive, incorporeal property inter- 
est in the resources of the Continental Shelf 
and coastal state jurisdiction confined to 
the protection and exploitation of this prop- 
erty interest. The probable effect of the 
final draft of this article is like the terri- 
torial jurisdiction (annexation) proclaimed 
by the Orders in Council of the United 
Kingdom covering continental shelves of 
its American island possessions and British 
Honduras, modified, however, by following 
articles of the draft and dubiously by the 
retained phrase “for the purpose of explor- 
ing and exploiting its natura] resources.” 

The strongiy prevalent opinion of govern- 
ments in favor of the United Kingdom meth- 
od of annexation instead of the method of 
the Truman proclamation is evidenced by 
the declarations of the governments of 
Latin America, of Pakistan, and of the Per- 
sian Gulf sheikdoms. Now the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf bill, passed by the Congress 
of the United States last year, in effect has 
substituted annexation of shelves for the 
technically more limited jurisdiction of the 
Truman proclamation and incidentally has 
extinguished any possible doubt of the pres- 
ent validity of the Truman proclamation it- 
self in the law of the United States. In- 
deed, by section 9 of the earlier 1953 Sub- 
merged Lands Act, Congress had confirmed 
the claim of jurisdiction of the Truman 
proclamation. 

An interesting interpretative comment of 
the Commission's report on*the phrase “nat- 
ural resources” in article 2, is the following 
paragraph: 

“The Commission decided, after consider- 
able discussion, to retain the term ‘natural 
resources’ as distinguished from the more 
limited term ‘mineral recources.’ In its 
previous draft the Commission only consid- 
ered mineral resources, and certain members 
proposed adhering to that course. The Com- 
mission, however, came to the conclusion 
that the products of sedentary fisheries, in 
particular to the extent that they were 
natural resources permanently attached to 
the ‘bed of the sea, should not be outside 
the scope of the regime adopted and that 
this aim could be achieved by using the term 
‘natural resources.’ It is clearly understood, 
however, that the rights in question do not 
cover so-called bottom-fish and other fish 
which, although living in the sea, occasion- 
ally have their habitat at the bottom of 
the sea, or are bred there. Nor do these 
rights cover objects such as wrecked ships 
and their cargoes (including bullion) lying 
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on the seabed or covered by the sand of the 
subsoil.” 

3. The third important change made by 
the final draft concerns the adjustment of 
claims between two or more States to por- 
tions of the same Continental Shelf. Article 
7 of the tentative draft left this adjustment 
to agreement between claimants and put 
them under an obligation to arbitrate if they 
failed to agree. In response to the official 
criticism of most governments which com- 
mented on this article in their replies to 
the Commission's request, article 7 of the 
final draft defines rules for determination of 
shelf boundaries between neighboring States. 
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Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
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international law, Dr. Joseph Walter 
Bingham, of Stanford University: 
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CONTINENTAL SHELF PROPOSALS OF THE INTER- 

NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION AND PRESENT IN- 

TERNATIONAL LAW 


If the report of the Commission on the 
Continental Shelf is approved by the General 
Assembly, with or without amendments, a 
very probable occurrence, this phase of the 
great debate over seaward jurisdictions of 
coastal States supporting their important 
offshore interests in this remarkable age of 
revolutionary change and scientific progress, 
will have reached a definitive stage. Then, 
at least, it would seem that one should be 
able to say with assurance that the minimum 
popular ideas embodied in the Commission’s 
draft on the Continental Shelf reflect estab- 
lished and recognized international law be- 
fore they are approved by formal treaties 
between all states or even most states. 

I realize that this statement is open to 
vigorous challenge unless it is interpreted 
carefully. Therefore, I propose to digress for 
a few moments from the theme of this report 
to offer a brief explanation. I mean by law 
in the sense of my statement what the an- 
cient Roman jurists meant by jus—not lex 
or regula or fas, but the action of official 
government on concrete cases in its relation 
to causal factors. In this sense judicial law 
is what the judges determine in their court 
conduct and orders and judgments, and in- 
ternational law similarly consists in concur- 
rent state practice, and nothing else. I offer 
this premise without full substantiation as 
an introduction to criticism of certain tradi- 
tional methods of argument in our field of 
international law which tend to confusion 
and are the main barrier to acceptance of my 
dictum that the Continental Shelf doctrine, 
in the limited degree to which it has been 
approved by the International Law Commis- 
sion, is now part of our international law. 

I challenge anyone to offer evidence that 
the basic ideas of the Commission’s Con- 
tinental Shelf draft will be opposed by any 
government or that any government inter- 
ested in continental shelves will not go as 
far in asserting or coastal state 
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evidence supports the opinion that the Com- 
mission's draft refiects a prevailing general 
concordance of will of governments on its 
basic concessions of coastal state jurisdic- 
tion, then why is it not a safe prediction 
that future (as well as recent) concurrent 
State action will accord with these basic 
draft ideas? Therefore, why have we not 
already established international law to that 
effect? Why should it be required that for- 
mal international legislation through mul- 
tilateral treaties endorse the draft before it 
can be said that its provisions reflect cur- 
rent governmental practice (law)? 

The law of the sea, including that part 
of it called “freedom of the sea” and its 
various particular qualifications in war and 
peace, especially the law of territorial seas, 
has grown out of unilateral assertions of 
right and vigorous counter unilateral asser- 
tions of wrong through the centuries, grown 
through diplomacy and concessions and ac- 
quiescence or inertia in the presence of 
claims, grown very much through such 
common-law processes, and the growth has 
been only sporadically aided by multilateral 
treaties. 

There has been expressed recently by some 
jurists a strange idea that no government 
today should assert unilaterally an interna- 
tional claim such as the Truman proclama- 
tions or the Continetal Shelf declarations of 
the United Kingdom or those of Latin Amer- 
ican States, without the support of estab- 
lished law or previous formal general con- 
cordance of other governments. The impli- 
cation is that even when the problem is an 
entirely novel one as is that of the Conti- 
nental Shelf today, such unilateral action 
involves a departure from established inter- 
national law and therefore tends to anarchy. 
The argument is surprising in this scien- 
tific age in several particulars. (1) It runs 
quite contrary to the common practice of 
governments throughout past ages, especially 
their practice with respect to the continually 
occurring and continually changing prob- 
lems of the law and politics of the sea in 
peace and in war. (2) It supports doctri- 
naire, stagnating use of the popular political 
slogan “freedom of the seas,” as though that 
freedom existed categorically in established 
law except as modified by formally recog- 
nized infringements and as though further 
inroads on it could be established legiti- 
mately only by formal international legis- 
lation. (3) It thus fortifies the opposition 
of strong naval states and their satellites 
and the political-pressure groups influencing 
their policies against the cogent demands of 
smaller states for better justice in protection 
of their offshore interests and the economic 
welfare of their peoples. In short, it en- 
trenches formidably the status quo of the 
strong hand. 

Let me give you an example of this type of 
argument which has been used against ex- 
tension by a coastal state of its control of 
sea fisheries beyond the 3-mile limit of An- 
glo-American propaganda. The argument 
runs as follows: International law (concur- 
rent state practice) supports a coastal 
State’s claim of jurisdiction over its terri- 
torial seas and fishing therein up to a limit 
of 3 miles beyond the coast, but no further. 
Therefore, a coastal state which extends its 
jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limit violates 
international law and the freedom of the 
seas. Of course this conclusion is a logical 
nonsequitur substituting specious propa- 
ganda and a slogan for the truth of State 
practice (international law). The truth in- 
cludes the premise of the argument, but it 
includes also the facts that on fishery juris- 
diction beyond a 3-mile limit there is an 
irreconcilable conflict of state practice, no 
sufficient concurrent practice and therefore 
no established law. International law in this 
sense does not condemn or approve coastal 
State fishery jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile 
limit either within or without territorial 
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waters. Furthermore, freedom of the seas 
without limits never has existed in fact or in 
law. Governmental restrictions on sea uses 
always have existed in peace and in war and 
they have varied greatly from time to time, 
On the high seas as in domestic territory, 
freedom has been much more restricted in 
war than in peace; but even in recent mod- 
ern peace times the need of controls of uses 
of the sea and its bed and subsoil has grown. 
Coastal state jurisdiction over territorial 
seas has been asserted and has gained recog- 
nition through similar processes of unilateral 
contentions and because of similar economic 
and social and political pressures as those 
which are producing the solution of our Con- 
tinental Shelf problems today. 

Never should a legal problem such as that 
of the Continental Shelf be labeled pre- 
judicially as one of preservation or re- 
striction of freedom of the seas. It should be 
considered pragmatically and without parti- 
san prejudice by international jurists as a 
new social development in the politics of the 
sea arising out of the economic and national 
pressures of the times. Pernicious govern- 
mental controls are undesirable, but harm- 
ful anarchy also is undesirable. 


PROBLEMS OF JURISDICTION AND CONSERVATION 
CONTROLS OVER SEA FISHERIES UNDER INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


This brings me to the final part of this 
report—It concerns the problems of sea fish- 
ing and its legal controls in the interest of 
conservation of sea resources and of justice 
between the competing interests of peoples 
and of economic factions. I propose to ab- 
breviate my remarks by omitting argument 
and confining myself to a summary state- 
ment of verifiable facts (including the op- 
posing classes of interests involved), and of 
suggestions for a viable solution of the legal 
problems of justice and conservation which 
concern not only opposing partisans, but the 
world community. 

1. There is no general concurrent state 
practice on the extent of a coastal state's 
jurisdiction over sea fisheries. There is gen- 
eral agreement that a state has jurisdiction 
and proprietorship of fisheries within its 
territorial seas, but there is no agreement 
on the extent of territorial] seas for fishery 
Purposes and no agreement on fishery juris- 
diction beyond territorial seas. For terri- 
torial seas, widths have been claimed rang- 
ing from 3 miles to 20 miles. Some Latin- 
American states now have asserted territorial 
jurisdiction over the sea to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, and some have claimed an 
additional undefined jurisdiction over an 
extra territorial range of sea for 200 miles 
from the shores of their possessions for pro- 
tection of their interests. There is no agree- 
ment on methods of measurement or base 
lines for measurement of the width of ter- 
ritorial seas. In effect there is no settled 
general international law limiting the width 
of territorial seas or denying coastal state 
jurisdiction over fisheries beyond territorial 
seas. 


2. In this unprecedented scientific age of 
intense exploitation of the natural resources 
of the world and of bitter economic and 
political competitions for their use, the in- 
terest of peoples in peace and orderly good 
government urgently demands legal con- 
trols of sea fishing and peaceful just settle- 
ment of opposing claims—opposing claims 
of participants of different nationalities in 
the exploitation of important fisheries, of 
the people of a coastal State and exploiters 
of offshore fisheries from other States, and 
of the world community with its public 
concern for conservation of the resources of 
the sea and of exploiters who are concerned 
with profits only and whose wasteful or de- 
structive operations threaten ruination of 
fishery resources. There is no present hope- 
ful prospect of efficient global control by 
international administrative agencies. 
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In its report and its draft articles on fish- 
eries quoted in this paper, the International 
Law Commission recognizes the need of ef- 
fective legal provisions for conservation and 
the special interest of coastal States in con- 
servation of fisheries within 100 miles of 
their territorial seas, “even though their 
nationals do not carry on fishing in the area.” 
This special interest is based on the fact 
shat fisheries in a territorial sea may be in- 
jured seriously by foreigners’ overfishing or 
abusive methods outside territorial limits. 
The conservation plan of the Commission in- 
cludes regulations agreed on by all States 
whose nationals participate in a high seas 
fishery and by coastal States within 100 
miles of the fishery, each State undertaking 
to enforce the regulations against its na- 
tionals. In case of lack of agreement on 
regulations by these States article 3 sug- 
gests that an international authority to be 
created within the framework of the United 
Nations be given power to issue regulations 
which it may deem essential to protect fish- 
ery resources of the area against waste or 
extermination. Action by this authority is 
to be taken at the request of any inter- 
ested State and adherents to the draft ar- 
ticles assume the duty to accept the pre- 
scribed regulations as binding on their na- 
tionals. 

This plan has a specious appearance of 
simplicity and of free cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of all interests for the mutual 
protection thereof, but it does not meet 
clearly the difficulties of opposing interests 
and it is not likely that it will be accepted 
by many States. The objection of nations 
to the dictation of an United Nations legis- 
lative or administrative authority, even for 
a beneficial end, is too strong in the present 
state of international opinion and suspi- 
cions to permit of hope of success for this 
plan. Iam quite sure that the United States 
will not adopt it. In paragraph 104 of its 
report the Commission in effect casts doubt 
on its draft as anything more than a general 
framework of principles which may be trans- 
lated into detailed regional agreements cov- 
ering particular fisheries modeled on such 
conventions as those of February 6, 1949, cov- 
ering the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, the 
approved Tokio treaty draft of December 14, 
1951, covering the high seas fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, and Canadian-American 
treaties for cooperative conservation of North 
Pacific coastal salmon and halibut fisheries. 
These treaties provide for international com- 
missions with limited regulatory powers, ap- 
pointed, however, under the authority of the 
parties to the treaties. The Commissions are 
not independent international authorities 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

The possibilities of great contributions to 
human welfare and to the cause of good gov- 
ernment by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations and its Commissions 
and cooperating specialized agencies such as 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
should not be depreciated. In the investi- 
gation and study of facts concerning sea 
fisheries, Commissions under the authority 
of the United Nations already are doing use- 
ful work, and valuable advice for the solving 
of the complicated legal problems of sea 
fisheries may come from the Council and its 
Commissions and cooperating agencies. 
Nevertheless a proposal to give any organi- 
zation of this nature independent lawmak- 
ing or compulsory administrative powers of 
global scope over such important national 
economic interests as those in fisheries, has 
no chance of approval by States in the near 


International agreements on a regional 
basis are a promising method for solution 
of conflicts of interests in particular fish- 
eries and for promotion of conservation 
when the exploiters are of only a few na- 
tionalities and a mutuality of interest in 
an agreed settlement is recognized, but such 
agreements always are subject to the weak- 
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ness that an exploiter whose state of na- 
tionality is not a party to the agreement may 
destroy its effectiveness. This has happened 
to whaling conventions. The early Pacific 
Sealing Convention and the North Sea Pish- 
eries Convention were circumvented simi- 
larly by nationals of a party engaging in ex- 
ploitation against convention regulations by 
employment of a ship registered under the 
flag of a nonsignatory state and officered by 
nationals of the flag state. The Commis- 
sion’s draft articles make no adequate pro- 
vision against this sort of possibility. 

A further objection to the draft articles 
is that although they recognize the special 
interest of a coastal state in extraterritorial 
coastal] fisheries, they do not define the rela- 
tive interests of the nationals of a coastal 
state against the opposing interests of for- 
eign fishers nor provide a certain method 
of solving this important problem. It is 
to be noted also that conservation involves 
preventing overfishing as well as wasteful 
and destructive fishing and thus often would 
necessitate apportioning in some way a lim- 
ited seasonal catch among exploiters of va- 
rious nationalities. If conservation of the 
territorial fisheries of a coastal state is a 
prior interest in an extraterritorial fishery 
area, how is this priority to be measured 
and enforced? If this interest is to have 
no priority over those of foreign exploiters 
of the area, how is it to be equated with 
these foreign interests in seasons when the 
resources of the fishery are not sufficient 
to satisfy all consistently with conservation 
requirements? 
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Im 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRESSIVE SOLUTIONS OF 

PROBLEMS OF JURISDICTION AND CONTROL OVER 

SEA FISHING UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Almost all the sharp controversies over sea 
fisheries that have arisen in modern times 
have involved this primary problem of con- 
flict between exploiters from a coastal state 
and foreign invaders when the fishery was 
not ample to satisfy all exploiters. All the 
regional agreements mentioned as models 
in the Commission's report were devised to 
adjust such conflicts on a temporary or a 
permanent basis. The Tokyo North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention provides only a tem- 
porary armistice. It revives, extends, and 
formulizes ‘the prewar informal temporary 
Japanese-American agreement that Japan 
would keep her nationals from invading 
American coastal salmon fisheries outside 
American territorial waters. It is not prob- 
able that the Japanese will refrain from re- 
suming their invasion of Bristol Bay after 
the period of the Tokyo Convention and as 
soon as their international political situa- 
tion permits. Exploitation of all available 
fisheries is too tmportant to Japan’s econ- 
omy to justify abstention from those valu- 
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able ones of Alaska. Japan never has aban- 
doned its claim of right to exploit these fish- 
eries outside territorial waters against 
American claims of rights of exclusion. 

It is of first importance then that the 
development of the international law of sea 
fisheries should solve this primary conflict, 
and I have mustered sufficient temerity to 
offer some suggestions for progress. My first 
and pervasive suggestion is that in seeking 
a@ solution we abandon all slogans, all politi- 
cal propaganda that the freedom of the seas 
is substantially threatened or that the vener- 
able doctrine raises a barrier or even a pre- 
sumption against a pragmatic decision in 
favor of coastal state jurisdiction beyond its 
territorial seas, which may have been rigidly 
ltmited by considerations other than those of 
fishery controls. As for all problems of the 
new international law of this unprecedented 
scientific age, the approach to this fishery 
problem should not be the traditional formu- 
listic one, but a pragmatic and truly scien- 
tific one of factual determination of causes 
and consequences and of balancing of inter- 
ests in the spirit of fair play and justice with 
the purposes of good government and of fur- 
thering the welfare of peoples. 

In our legal balancing, of course, human 
welfare should outweigh the commercial 
profits of particular interests, however pow- 
erful their political influences or the govern- 
ments which respond and support them. On 
the other hand, large, efficient, modernly 
equipped exploiters are an important factor 
in our world economy and the public inter- 
est in their services should be given due 
weight. 

This leads to an observation that these 
fishery problems of law differ from region to 
region with economic, biologic, sociological, 
and political factors. Each fishery presents 
@ separate concrete legal problem to be 
solved pragmatically and not avoided 
through sterile, dogmatic, traditional ab- 
stract formulas and political slogans. 

We can start with what should be re- 
garded as a simple case in which the bal- 
ance of justice seems clear: the case of 
Icelandic fisheries as set forth in the excerpt 
from the Icelandic reply to the International 
Law Commission's request for comments 
which was quoted in the earlier part of my 
remarks. At stake is the economic survival 
of a people with limited available resources 
and possibilities. Invasion of these resources 
by foreign exploiters threatens a continued 
national existence on an economic scale satis- 
factory in our modern world. Why should 
any competent court on any ground of tra- 
ditional abstractions, however important 
they may seem to reasoning on more com- 
Plicated cases, decide against the Icelandic 
claim? Indeed the entire thesis of the Ice- 
landic reply seems commonsense. 


The case of the people of northern Norway 
involved in United Kingdom v. Norway ad- 
jJudicated by the International Court of Jus- 
tice In 1951 is similar. Probably in a similar 
category would fall the cases of Portugal and 
Spain and of many another small state and 
of many a people isolated from modern in- 
dustrial development. Similar considera- 
tions are relevant to the case of Alaskan 
coastal fisheries. On the other hand the 
importance to national interests and to world 
economy of expert, well-equipped, roving 
fishing off foreign coasts has a juridical 
weight which in some cases cannot be over- 
balanced by arguments available to the op- 
posing coastal state. 

In my pevious talks and writings and pro- 
fessional advice on this topic I have offered 
the following suggestionsy The jurisdiction 
of a State over its coastal fisheries should be 
limited to protection of the full productivity 
of its exclusive fisheries within its territo- 
rial seas, properly extended and limited by 
international law for fishery purposes. Be- 
yond the scope of this protective Jurisdic- 
tion fisheries outside territorial seas should 
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be open to use by all. In pursuance of this 
idea different species of fish in each sepa- 
rate region might be classed as traditional 
coastal fish proper or high seas fish accord- 
ing as they fell among the sort of Conti- 
nental Shelf fish traditionally exploited by 
the population of a coastal State or among 
those typically caught in commercial quan- 
tities in the deep high seas—such, for in- 
stance, as tuna. I now add an outline for a 
methodical development, case by case, 
through diplomatic and judicial processes 
toward a pacific and fair settlement of these 
troublesome problems. Always settlement 
by regional agreements between the inter- 
ested parties should be the preferred meth- 
od; but a sound framework for juridical ad- 
justment is the best basis for encourage- 
ment of such agreements. 

The basic principles which I propose for 
guidance in the development of this law are 
the following: 

1. A coastal state should be conceded ex- 
clusive use and control] of fisheries within 
its territorial seas as determined for this 
purpose, or, if the extent of its present ter- 
ritorial seas have not been determined for 
this purpose, then within an area of coastal 
sea so determined. 

2. The determination of the area of exclu- 
sive fishery jurisdiction of a coastal State 
should not be guided by mechanical global 
rules, but by careful regional study of all 
persuasive factors, geologic, biologic, eco- 
nomic, political, and historical bearing on the 
problem of a pragmatic, fair, just solution of 
the particular concrete case. Rules should 
be based on a thorough survey of all deci- 
sions of particular cases within the scope of 
the rule. The reverse process leads to un- 
desirable law. 

3. For the protection of current use of its 
territorial fisheries up to their maximum 
capacity and for the prevention of damage to 
them, including depletion of their productive 
capacity—but for no other fishery purpose— 
a coastal state should be conceded jurisdic- 
tion over extraterritorial areas of sea fish- 
eries. 

4. Damage to a fishery, including depletion 
through over fishing, should be an interna- 
tional legal wrong for which any interested 
state should have a cause of action before 
any competent tribunal. 

The report of the International Law Com- 
mission on its draft articles on fisheries ap- 
proves this idea of legal wrong in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

“The Commission, in adopting the articles, 
was influenced by the view that the prohibi- 
tion of abuse of rights is supported by 
judicial and other authority and is germane 
to the situation covered by the articles. A 
state which arbitrarily and without good 

‘reason, in rigid reliance upon the principle 
of the freedom of the seas, declines to play 
its part in measures reasonably necessary 
for the preservation of valuable, or often 
essential, resources from waste and exploi- 
tation, abuses a right conferred upon it 
by international law. The prohibition of 
abuse of rights, insofar as it constitutes a 
general principle of law recognized by civil- 
ized states, provides to a considerable extent 
a satisfactory legal basis for the general rule 
as formulated in article 3. To that extent 
it may be held that that article is not 
altogether in the nature of a drastic depar- 
ture from the principles of international 
law. In fact, the Commission deems it desir- 
able that, pending the general acceptance 
of the system proposed in article 3, enlight- 
ened states should consider themselves 
bound, even if by way of a mere imperfect 
legal obligation, to act on the view that it 
may be contrary to the very principle of the 
freedom of the seas to encourage or permit 
action which amounts to an abuse of a right 
and which is apt to destroy the natural 
resources whose preservation and common 
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use have been one of the main objects of 
the doctrine of the freedom of the sea. This 
is so although the Commission is of the 
opinion that the articles adopted fall gen- 
erally within the category of development 
of international law.” 

My suggestions thus far cover the extent 
of the jurisdiction of coastal states over 
foreign exploiters, in cases where coastal 
state priority is deemed currently just. The 
adjustment of uses between foreign exploit- 
ers is a more difficult problem. If fishing 
is unrestricted the results may be those of 
an overcrowded fishery—gradual ruination 
and abandonment as catches become too 
small for economic profit. The experiences 
of the North Sea fisheries and of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Pacific salmon and hali- 
but fisheries are examples. They are in- 
structive illustrations of the need for con- 
servation measures. But conservation meas- 
ures mean restrictions on freedom of sea 
fishing. They mean also apportioning a sup- 
ply insufficient for all comers. How could 
this apportionment be made? The supply 
could be divided equally or proportionately 
between all applicants, or it could be award- 
ed to prior comers up to the limit of the total 
catch allowed for the season. Or it could 
be awarded by some scheme of priority based 
on continued past use of the fishery by par- 
ticular exploiters and their predecessors or 
by certain nationalities. Any system of ad- 
ministrative supervision requires checking 
and policing and perhaps registration of 
ships. Adoption of the basis of apportion- 
ment which would admit all comers and 
apportion the total permitted catch among 
them seems inpracticable. Administration 
and policing would be difficult and a large 
number of exploiters would tend to make 
individual portions too small for profit. 
Therefore some applicants must be excluded 
from participation each season if the fishery 
is a popular one, 

These considerations account for the in- 
tense hostility of Americans against admis- 
sion of Japanese (or Europeans) to the 
Alaskan salmon fisheries, even under Ameri- 
can conservation controis. Admission of 
foreigners on a basis of equality would di- 
minish the amount of American participa- 
tion in the seasonal catch. 

I do not purpose an attempt to solve this 
dificult problem of apportionment in this 
report. I do not like a priori solutions, 
especially In legal matters where the eco- 
nomic and social prejudices and the cul- 
tural traditions of peoples play a potent 
natural and often a justifiable part in a 
viable solution. I suggest that when agree- 
ments cannot be negotiated or do not solve 
urgent problems, judicial methods are avail- 
able if peoples are willing and the capacities 
of our profession, and particularly of inter- 
national tribunals, are sufficient for construc- 
tive nonformulistic, nondoctrinaire, case-by- 
case lawmaking to meet the needs of our 
shrunken industrial world in this continu- 
ously changing, unprecedented scientific age 
of rapid technological progress. 

The International Court of Justice could 
be used to determine controversies between 
states over rights in a particular fishery and 
their exact limits, and to adjudicate all mat- 
ters affecting relative rights of use and of 
jurisdiction to regulate. If the Court will 
assume the function of deciding such cases 
with the constructive, pragmatic intelligence 
end interested ability which it demonstrated 
in the case of United Kingdom.v. Norway 
and if our diplomats will be permitted to 
pursue their conciliatory functions with a 
similar spirit and wisdom, there will be 

ittle need of global legislative prescriptions 
for a start on a satisfactory course of progress. 

As an instructive historical model for 
salutary desirable lawmaking in the tradi- 
tional spirit of great judges of the common 
law—I suggest for study the case by case 
development through the past century in 
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the State and Federal courts of California 
of the basic features of our novel water law. 
The legal problems which our judges had to 
solve were very similar indeed to those of 
sea fisheries, in the competitive claims to use 
of public natural resources which they con- 
cerned, im conflict of interests and political 
influences and regional variation of condi- 
tions, in demand for fresh, flexible and prag- 
matic juridical thought and novel decisions. 
Our judges fashioned the law to the social 
pressures and economic needs of the growth 
of the new western settlements which gave 
it birth and their solutions of conflicting 
claims of riparians and appropriators and 
of appropriator against appropriator may 
suggest analogous solutions of conflicts .be- 
tween coastal state exploiters and foreigners 
and between foreign exploiters of different 
nationalities. 

The International Law Commission has 
inserted in its tentative draft articles on 
territorial seas a phrase limiting a coastal 
state’s exclusive proprietary fishery rights to 
3 miles seaward from its base line for meas- 
uring the width of its territorial seas, al- 
though those seas have a wider range for 
other purposes. It provides that a coastal 
state may regulate the use of fisheries 
within its territorial seas beyond this 3-mile 
limit for purposes of conservation, but that 
it must admit foreign fishers to this extra 
area on an equal basis with its nationals. 
This provision, whch seems strangely out of 
place since the Commission has drafted a 
code on fisheries, refiects the persistent his- 
toric policy of England, of the Netherlands, 
of Germany, of Japan, and of the United 
States—of the old naval powers—favoring 
their roving fishers against the interests of 
smaller coastal states such as Iceland, Por- 
tugal, and Norway. It runs contrary to the 
interests of almost all other coastal states 
and to the judgment in United Kingdom v. 
Norway. That it will meet with acceptance 
from more than 8 or 9 states seems very 
unlikely. Certainly it would have unsocial 
effects if it should be applied categorically 
all over the world. 

No doubt this strict limitation of coastal 
State proprietorship of sea fisheries would be 
approved by certain world minded, neo- 
Malthusian inspired economists who are very 
active in the promotion of projects for 
global conservation of sea food resources un- 
der the authority of international agencies. 
Indeed these public spirited propagandists 
would like to abolish nationalistic controls 
and preferences entirely; but their proposed 
substitute, common use of all peoples up to 
the shoreline under international governing 
authority, will continue to be a visionary 
hope for many years to come. 

I should like to end this report with a 
tribute of appreciation to all those able, 
earnest colleagues who have contributed to 
the great progress which has been accom- 
plished in the past 5 years toward the deter- 
mination of jurisdiction over the resources 
of the Continental Shelf and of the waters 
which cover it; to the members of the Inter- 
national Law Commission for their earnest 
and intelligent discussions; to Prof. J. P. A. 
Francois for his capable reports to the Com- 
mission and his patient drafting of the 
articles agreed on; to the members of this 
association, of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, of the Institut de Droit International 
and of the International Bar Association who 
have made possible the interesting debates on 
the Continental Shelf at their meetings dur- 
ing the past 5 years; to the many learned 
students and jurists who have made con- 
tributions to understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the topic and to progress in solution 
of its problems. 

Without prejudice to others of this broth- 
erhood, I would mention especially the fol- 
lowing: Jonkheer P. R. Feith, of the Neth- 
erlands, whose advocacy at the 1948 meeting 
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of the International Law Association in 
Brussels aroused the interest of its members 
in this topic and who by his studious and 
earnest reports stimulated the progress 
which has been made; Mr. Henry F. Holland, 
of Texas, who has spent much time and 
interest on the topic and presented a paper 
on it at the Montevideo Conference of this 
Association in 1951; Dr. Eduardo Jiménez de 
Aréchaga, of Uruguay, who at the same con- 
ference presented a paper prepared by three 
of his students; Prof. Gilbert Gidel, of 
France, one of the great leaders in this de- 
velopment of law, who organized the dis- 
cussions at the last conference of the Inter- 
national Bar Association in Madrid; Sir Cecil 
B. Hurst, of Great Britain; Prof. A. de La 
Pradelle, of Prance; Prof. C. H. M. Waldock, 
of Oxford, the chairman of the present com- 
mittee of the International Law Association 
on this topic; Richard Young, of Harvard 
University, who in his writings has contrib- 
uted much to clarify the geologic facts and 
linguistic difficulties associated with the use 
of the term “Continental Shelf” in legal dis- 
cussions and who now is working as rap- 
porteur under Professor Waldock as chair- 
man on a further report on the topic for the 
Edinburgh meeting of the International Law 
Association next summer; L. C. Green, of 
University College, London; Dr. M. W. Mou- 
ton, of the Netherlands, for his excellent 
book on the topic published in 1952, which 
was awarded the Grotius prize of the In- 
stitute of International Law; Dr. José Luis 
de Azcarraga y de Bustamante, of Spain, for 
his excellent monograph and his earnest 
scholarly advocacy of the doctrine; William 
W. Bishop, of the University of Michigan; 
Prof. H. Lauterpacht, of Cambridge; F. A. 
Vallat, of Spain. 

All these gentlemen and agencies and 
many others, in an admirable display of 
collaborative professional enterprise during 
the past 14 years have contributed to an im- 
portant development of the international 
law of sea areas. This development now has 
arrived at a stage which jusvifies, in my 
opinion, a declaration by this association 
that the ideas embodied in the articles on 
the Continental Shelf submitted in its last 
report by the International Law Commission 
of the United Nations to the General Assem- 
bly have become by the official untlateral 
action of many states and the official opin- 
ions of others and the tacit acquiescence of 
all the rest, a part of the international com- 
mon law of our modern world. Of course, 
the certain definition of details and the con- 
troversies over further extensions of the 
extraterritorial jurisdiction of coastal states 
and the troublesome problems of the extent 
of territorial seas and contiguous zones re- 
main to be further debated before a similar 
general agreement will bring a similarly 
settled positive law on these matters. 

Whether we should approve or disapprove 
a statement that the doctrine of the Conti- 
nental Shelf as embodied in the report of 
the International Law Commission now has 
become a doctrine of settled international 
law is really a question of semantics and not 
of law. Logically the answer depends on 
what we mean by law. In view of the clear 
evidence that certainly from now on State 
practice in our modern world will not con- 
trovert the main principles of the articles on 
the Continental Shelf contained in the re- 
port of the International Law Commission, 
this semantic question is academic: What 
we should do is to recognize by our resolution 
that state practice has, does, and will en- 
dorse the doctrine of the Continental Shelf 
as far as it is embodied in the International 
Law Commission's draft. The language in 
which we do this is a minor matter. 


JosePH WALTER BINGHAM, 
SranrorD UNIVERSITY, CaLIFORNIA. 
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Public Laws 359-364, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Tilinois on the new laws enacted by this 
.Congress, as follows: 


TWENTY-FIFTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 

DEAR FRIEND: Up to May 26, 1954, a total 
of 365 bills passed by House and Senate of 
the 83d Congress (288 in the Ist session, 77 
in the 2d session) had been signed by the 
President, thus becoming the laws of the 
land. On May 27 the President signed 6 
other bills, on May 28, 7 more, and another 
on May 29. 

Continuing from where we left off: 


PUBLIC LAW 359 
H. R. 6896, claims of war prisoners 


This extends from April 9, 1953, to August 
1, 1954, the time in which prisoners of war 
in World War II may present their claims 
for compensation at the rate of $1.50 a day 
for the period of enemy detention. Those 
eligible and who have not already applied 
may obtain forms for filing claims by writ- 
ing the War Claims Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The War Claims Commission, which will 
go out of existence at the end of March of 
1955, was created by an act of the Blst Con- 
gress for which I cast your vote. Some 
119,000 claims were filed by American pris- 
oners of war, 74,000 by Philippine prisoners 
of war. It is estimated 16,000 American, 
78,000 Filipino eligibles have not filed up to 
date. They (including certain survivors) 
should act promptly. The average individ- 
ual payment to American war prisoners has 
been $549, to Filipinos $248. The money 





comes, not from American taxpayers, but” 


from the sale of German and Japanese prop- 
erties by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The first chairman of the War Claims 
Commission was our late beloved neighbor 
from the Second District, Dantel F. Cleary. 
He literally worked himself to death in the 
accomplishment of one of the outstanding 
public services of our country. He now 
sleeps in Arlington Cemetery, a hero in war 
and in peace resting in the soil dedicated 
to American devotion and American hero- 
ism. The War Claims Commission, the bulk 
of its work accomplished before his passing 
is Dan Cleary’s monument. 


PUBLIC LAW 360 


H. R. 6251, Shoshone Cavern National 
Monument 


Here is an illustration of how Federal and 
municipal governments can to 
solve a problem in the public interest. In 
1909 the United States set aside 210 acres 
for the establishment of the Shoshone Cay- 
ern National Monument. Béing imaccessi- 
ble, nothing further was done. Now the 
city of Cody, Wyo., is willing to take over. 
It will develop the area as a public park 
construct an access road from the Cody- 
Yellowstone Highway. Public Law 
thorizes the transfer of the land 
exclusively for that purpose. 


Federal Government saved 
upkeep. - 
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PUBLIC LAW 361 


H. R. 6549, Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 


You will find interest in the authorization 
of a Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis, Mo., but I suggest caution 
against immediate expectancy. Public Law 
361 provides that the authorization of an 
appropriation is effective only when the 
Federal budget has been balanced. 

The plan envisions a commanding river- 
front memorial to commemorate the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of March 9, 1804, by President 
Thomas Jefferson. This purchase, as every 
schoolboy knows, marked the opening of 
the great western domain. In 1934 the Fed- 
eral Government put $6,750,000, the city of 
St. Louis $2,250,000, into the development 
of the Old St. Louis area as an historic site. 
Litigation, World War II, then Korea held up 
further progress. Now it is the unbalanced 
budget. 

Public Law 361, looking ahead to the glad 
day when Federal income will tab with Fed- 
eral outgo, authorizes at that time an ap- 
propriation of $5 million for the completion 
of the memorial conditioned on St. Louis 
or other non-Federal sources matching each 
$3 with an additional $1. 


PUBLIC LAW 362 
H. R. 6988, University of Wyoming 


In 1944 the United States granted 24 acres 
of land in the Shoshone Reclamation project 
to the University of Wyoming for exclusive 
use as an agricultural experiment station. 
Public Law 362 permits its exchange for a 
larger tract made necessary by the expansion 
of the university’s farm experimental and 
research work. Part of the 24 acres traded 
will afford sites for new buildings for the 
Northwest Community College at Powell. 
Everyone benefits from the swap. 


PUBLIC LAW 363 
H. R. 8377, Columbia River Basin 


This increases by $16 million the author- 
ization for flood control and water power de- 
velopment in the Columbia River Basin in 
order to clear the way for an appropria- 
tion to continue the work now in progress 
on Dalles Dam in Oregon. Actually Public 
Law 363 is expected to save the Federal Gov- 
ernment an anticipated revenue of $12 mil- 
lion from sale of hydroelectric power which 
otherwise would be lost by a year’s delay in 
construction. 

The comprehensive program of the Corps 
of Army Engineers for the Columbia River 
Basin (draining 259,000 square miles on the 
Pacific slope) finally will reach an estimated 
$2 billion. Authorizations, however, are 
made as the work progresses and as of date 
totaled $267 million, of which $233 million 
had been appropriated. That left a balance 
of $34 million available for current appro- 
priations, insufficient to continue the work 
now in progress. Public Law 363 made pos- 
sible the orderly and uninterrupted continu- 
ance of the program necessary to the eco- 
nomic development of the great Northwest. 
Otherwise, the completion of Dalles Dam 
(with anticipated annual intake of $12 mil- 
lion) would have been delayed 1 year. 

PUBLIC LAW 364 
H. R. 8097, District of Columbia Publie Works 
Act of 1954 

Public Law 364 provides for the financing 
of a comprehensive public-works program 
which, among other items, includes (a) $35 
million in new schools, (b) $46 million in a 
sewage system replacing an ancient and dan- 
gerous system, part of which is 99 years old, 
(c) $14 million for modernizec hospitals, 
(ad) $9 milion for homes for the aged and for 
children and other welfare facilities, (e) ¢8 
million for penal institutions, and (f) $16 
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million for expansion of facilities for recrea- 
tion, sanitation, libraries, and public safety. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 7 of our Consti- 
tution gives to the Congress the exclusive 
jurisdiction over 10 square miles (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) and all useful buildings 
thereon. Times have changed. The District 
of Columbia has become one large city with 
52 percent of its 10 square miles tax exempt. 

Public Law 364 increases by $9 million the 
annual contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Taxation on real estate is fixed at a 
minimum of 2.20 percent on assessed value. 
Tax on accommodations to transients is in- 
creased from 2 to 3 percent, meaning that 
you and other visitors to Washington an- 
nually will chip.in about $200,000 more to 
Washington's upkeep. 

Public Law 364 also imposes a sales tax on 
groceries and on meals costing from 50 cents 
to $1.25, which is expected to yield $5 million 
a year. You will find my reasons for oppos- 
ing this tax on pages 3453 and 3454 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 22, 1954. I 
argued that the public works program should 
be carried forward, but the burden should 
not be placed on the worker's basket of groc- 
eries and the citizen trying to make both 
ends meet by budgeting on 50-cent dinners. 

I voted to recommit the bill for the elimi- 
nation of this unfair sales tax. This motion 
defeated, I voted for the final passage of the 
bill because of (a) the urgent need of the 
public works contemplated and (b) the pru- 
dency of undertaking needed public works at 
this time as some offset to growing unem- 
ployment. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





The Paper Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial én- 
titled “The Paper Curtain” which ap- 
peared in the Ukrainian Bulletin of May 
15, and also an article appearing in the 
same issue entitled “Irish and the 
Ukrainians” : 

THe Paprer CuRTAIN 

On April 2, 1954, Representative MIcHaEL 
A. FrercHan, of Ohio, stated in the House: 

“On February 16, 1954, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page A1236, a tran- 
script of the Georgetown University Forum 
which had taken place on Sunday, November 
15, 1953. I was amazed when I had a tele- 
phone call several days later from the Rev- 
erend Daniel E. Power, program director of 
the forum, telling me of a complaint he had 
received regarding the forum program. 
There is a person called Mr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, who holds the title of Chief, Slavic and 
East European Division of the Library of 
Congress, who made a serious allegation 
challenging the integrity of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the forum it sponsors.” 

The said Mr. Yakobson had charged: “TI 
watched the television program on What is 
Russia? on the Georgetown University 
Forum; however, there was no reference to 
me, to the Legislative Reference Service, or 
to the Library. It must have been in- 
terpolated later for one reason or another.” 

And the said Mr. Yakobson, whose brother 
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is a former cultural attaché of the Soviet 
Mission in Prague and presently on the 
Harvard faculty, charged even more—un- 
fortunately for him. 


THE FIGHTING PROFESSOR 


Unfortunately, because of the presence in 
our country of Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki, 
astute DP Ukrainian scholar now on the 
faculty of Marquette University and who is 
a champion of the democratic ideal. He 
wrote in his monumental study, the Na- 
tionality Problem of the Soviet Union, “We 
greeted the Statue of Liberty with enthusi- 
asm * * * Later there came the first chilling 
breezes * * * behind the Statue of Liberty 
(were) some old friends from Europe.” 

Mr. Yakobson proved to be one such old 
friend. 

For he also charged that, contrary to state- 
ments made on the forum: 

1. He was not responsible fot Communism 
in Action (H. Doc. No. 754, and Russia First- 
tinged official study of the problem of the 
non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union 
submitted by the Library of Congress to the 
Congress) ; 

2. He had not minimized the non-Russian 
nations in his report, Tensions Within the 
Soviet Union; 

3. He had not insulted the Ukrainian 
Church by use of the word “sect”; 

4. Suchasna Ukraina, Ukrainian newspa- 
per published in Munich, had praised his 
Tensions. 

Professor Smal-Stocki, in an exhaustive 
memo to Ernest S. Griffith, Director of the 
Legislative Reference Service, made intel- 
lectual mincemeat of these assertions. 


PIERCING THE PAPER CURTAIN 


Before proceeding to the fighting profes- 
sor’s analysis, the matter of the integrity 
of Georgetown University is in order. This 
Was neatly cleared up by Reverend Power: 

“Dr. Yakobson, reputedly a competent 
scholar, either did not read the entire text 
or read parts of it hurriedly. On page A1236 
it is clearly stated ‘radio’ forum. Had Dr. 
Yakobson scanned the entire insertion with 
the same eagerness he manifested in imput- 
ing motives for alleged interpolation, he, as 
a sound scholar, would not have confused 
the television forum, which he says he saw, 
and the radio forum, part of the transcript 
of which he could not possibly have read.” 

Dr. Smal-Stocki was not less incisive in 
his memo, read into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Congressman FEeIGHAN. In persuing 
it, one is not surprised at the fact that the 
invitation which had been extended to the 
same Dr. Yakobson to appear on the George- 
town University Forum in question, was de- 
clined by him with the announcement that 
Dr. Smal-Stocki would also participate. 

The DP professor wrote that it was an in- 
controvertible fact that Dr. Yakobson, then 
Library consultant, had reviewed Commu- 
nism in Action in its entirety. Hence Dr. 
Yakobson could not dodge responsibility for 
its objectivity and truthfulness. Dr. Smal- 
Stocki continued: 

“But in spite of his rejection for any re- 
sponsibility for the misinformation given to 
the Congress—and this rejection is in reality 
an avowal about the quality of that informa- 
tion—the former consultant of the Library 
attempts to minimize the basic importance 
of the quotation from Corliss Lamont’s book 
by stating that ‘Corliss Lamont’s book is 
quoted once.’ But the whole chapter Na- 
tionalities is based on Corliss Lamont’s 
book. * * * Thus the tragic fact is on rec- 
ord that the Library of Congress, with the 
approval of its consultant, Dr. Yakobson, 
presented to the Congress the crucial prob- 
lem of the Soviet Union, the fight of the 
non-Russian nations against the Russian 
communism dictatorship, on the basis of 
pro-Communist books, silencing in biblio- 
graphical references the whole anti-Commu- 
nist literature on that subject.” 
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4 SECT Is A SECT Is A SECT 


Pressing the point, Dr. Smal-Stocki wrote: 
“Mr. Sergius Yakobson, an employee of the 
Library of Congress, as a scholar, used a 
similar method of silencing the anti-Com- 
munist publications from 1946-50 in the 
compilations of the bibliography of articles 
in the American Historical Review * * * 
and in the bibliography of Five Hundred 
Books About Russia, published by the Li- 
brary of Congress. This term ‘Russia’ in- 
cludes here the whole Soviet Union, but the 
bibliography which influenced all university 
libraries lists only three books on the peoples 
of Russia. Any objective bibliography about 
the Soviet Union where academic freedom 
does not exist should in addition include the 
free voice of the scholars who have been 
emigres since 1920 and have created a whole 
literature about all aspects of the non-Rus- 
sian nations and the Russian regime itself.” 

As for Dr. Yakobson’s assertion that he 
had not minimized the non-Russian nations 
in his Tensions, the Marquette professor 
conclusively rebutted such by a statistical 
analysis and, more important, by pointing 
to the false connotations created by the pres- 
entation of the non-Russian nations as 
minorities (they outnumber the ethnic Rus- 
sians). He added: 

“These minorities as a tension problem 
in the Soviet Union were put in the report 
in fourth place, behind the Soviet Youth 
and Soviet Intelligentsia chapter, thus cre- 
ating the impression (so dear to official prop- 
aganda) that the Russian Communist re- 
gime has already formed a Soviet people 
with a Soviet youth, Soviet intelligentsia, 
and Soviet scholars. But that the problem 
of the non-Russian nations is the paramount 
tension in the Soviet Union is clearly shown 
by the Beria case, the present celebrations 
of the 300th anniversary of the alliance of 
Ukraine and Muscovy, by all the ideolog- 
ical troubles of the Russian Communists 
with history, literature, philology of all non- 
Russian nations * * * and finally by the 
history of the last 30 years. And Russian 
cultural imperialism, the reason for the 
tension, is also not sufficiently elaborated.” 

Although it must have pained Dr. Smal- 
Stocki, he, as had Dr. Yakobson, consulted 
Webster's for the meaning of the word 
“sect.” He found: “especially, an organized 
body of dissenters from an established or 
older form of faith,” precisely the sense in 
which Dr. Yakobson had employed the word. 

Lastly, with regard to the newspaper, Su- 
chasna Ukraina, Dr. Yakobson had simply 
quoted out of context. 


BLUNTING OUR WEAPON 


Hence we see once again the old impe- 
rialist great Russia line still being peddled. 
Here again in effect is the denial of the 
rightful aspirations to independence of the 
enslaved nations of the U. 8S. S. R. through 
@ paper curtain in these United States. 

Concealed from Americans is the tremen- 
dous centrifugal force represented by the 
non-Russian nations of the U. 8. S. R. Is 
it not the height of irony that we should 
tolerate and even finance those instruments 
working toward the deprivation of our most 
formidable weapon against Russian commu- 
nism imperialism? 


Irish AND UKRAINIANS 


Mention of the Ukrainians was made by 
Representative MicHar. A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio, 
in his St. Patrick’s Day radio address. The 
Irish are a people who have always been 
determined “to rise again in dignity and 
honor to national sovereignty.” 

Read into the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 5, 1954, part of Congressman FEIGHAN'S 
address read: . 

“Just as the Irish are identified by their 
devotion to Christianity so are they known 
for their willingness to die for the cause of 
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liberty and human freedom. There is scarce 
a spot on earth where the struggle for liberty 
has taken place in which some Irishmen 
have not played a noble part. * * * 

“The Irish hold no monopoly on being 
persecuted as @ race or as a nation. * * * 

“The uprooted sons and daughters cf Po- 
land, thrown to the four winds by this new 
tyranny, look to their patron saint—St. Casi- 
mir—just as the Irish have always looked to 
their patron saint, St. Patrick. So do the 
sons and daughters of Hungary look to St. 
Stephen. In the same manner do the Lith- 
uanians look to blessed Cunegurda; the 
Byelorussians look to St. Andrew, the 
apostle; the Slovaks and the Ukrainians look 
to the brother saints Cyril and Methodius; 
the Armenians look to St. Gregory Elimi- 
nator; the Georgians look to the apostle St. 
Nino; the Rumanians look to the apostle 
St. Nicetas; the Latvians and Estonians look 
to Bishop Albert. * * * 

“Indeed, all the enslaved nations have 
their patron saints to give them strength 
in their hour of martyrdom.” 





Views of an Airman, First Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
a matter of great interest to all Members 
to give the views of an airman, first class, 
in the United States Air Force. Not 
having his, permission to include his 
name, for obvious, reasons it is being 
deleted, but his letter to me follows: 

May 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Frank T. Bow, 
Congressman, 16th District, Ohio. 

Dear Sm: Some time ago I wrote to you 
asking for the 1953 edition of the Yearbook 
of Agriculture. Before closing I mentioned 
that if you desired I would give you my per- 
sonal impressions gained from being in the 
service of my country. Your most welcome 
answer, which arrived a few days later, stated 
that you would be interested in knowing 
how I felt toward military life. 

Ever since I received your letter many 
thoughts have passed through my mind; no 
doubt, many of them would have interested 
you. Due to my failure to record these re- 
flections as they came to me, I will do my 
best to show you what I have gained from 
being in the Air Force. 

First of all, any given problem is what a 
person makes of it. He can be either pug- 
nacious toward it or he can try to attack it in 
a scientific manner. The same principle ap- 
plies to any individual about to serve his 
country. 

When I enlisted in 1951 I went in the Air 
Force with this thought in mind. I was de- 
termined to make the next 4 years that con- 
fronted'me a success. I have the impression 
that if a man cannot make a go of the serv- 
ice, how can he ever expect to be successful 
in civilian life? I may be wrong, but I live 
by this simple rule. 

After finishing my basic training at Shep- 
part Field, Tex., I was sent to Bethesda, Md., 
to attend the Naval Medical School. This 
school, being one of the longest service 
schools, lasted 14 months. After graduation 
I was ordered to Clovis, N. Mex., whereupon I 
stayed approximately 6 months. I was sent 
to Hahn, Germany, with the 50th Fighter 
Bomber Wing in July 1953. My next.trip will 
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be back to the United States, where I will be 
discharged. 

Now comes the big question. What has the 
service done for me? When I finished Kent 
State University in 1951 I did not feel that 
I was quite ready to accept a teaching posi- 
tion. It is a sort of uneasiness that we ail 
go through sometime during our lives. I de- 
cided that by the time 4 years of military 
service were over I would be ready to settle 
down so I enlisted in the Air Force. 

These past 3 years have shown me many 
lessons, the most priceless one being how to 
get along with people and, secondly how to 
be thrifty and economical. I have found 
that if a man tries hard enough he can make 
good no matter what duty is assigned to him, 
if he applies himself. 

It will be impossible to repay the Air Force 
for the education it has given me. These 
past 3 years have been an education in 
themselves, not only by going to Bethesda, 
but also by being sent overseas. Many of the 
men complain about the duty over here, but 
as yet I have to make a complaint, either 
verbally or to my parents, when writing 
home. I feel that being here in Europe is 
something that would have taken me many 
years to accomplish in civilian life. 

I hope that what has been said will give 
you a picture of my thoughts toward the mili- 
tary. If you would like to know something 
specific, which I have not mentioned, please 
convey your thouhgts to me and I will do 
my best to answer them for you. 

I would like, in the future, to write you my 
thoughts on the world situation, that is, if 
you are interested. 

In closing I want to thank you very much 
for your thoughtfulness in sending the 
Yearbook. 

Sincerely. 





Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, June 3, is the 146th anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Jefferson Davis. 
Under unanimous consent, I include an 
address which I delivered 1 year ago to- 
day in Statuary Hall at a United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy ceremony honor- 
ing the Confederate President: 

We do honor today to a great American, 
Jefferson Davis attained his greatest fame as 
the President of the Confederate States of 
America, but his record as a Member of Con- 
gress, as a soldier, and as Secretary of War, 
is one of which any American can be proud. 
It is most appropriate that the State of Mis- 
sissippi has chosen to honor its most distin- 
guished son by placing his likeness in Statu- 
ary Hall beside that of another great Ameri- 
can military hero—Robert E. Lee. 

On the 145th anniversary of his birth, it 
is well to look back at Jefferson Davis’ birth- 
place on a small Kentucky farm. His father, 
Samuel, had been a captain in the Revolu- 
tion, but he was a hard-working farmer 
whose 10 children joined him in the culti- 

.. vation of his crops in the fields. Jefferson, 
named after the great President then in of- 
fice, was the 10th child. 

The Davises were not of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Jefferson’s grandfather, Evan, was 
a laborer who migrated from Wales. Sam- 
uel Davis took his family from one small 
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farm to another in Georgia, Kentucky, Loul- 
siana, and Mississippi. His son, Joseph, in 
the best American tradition, prospered as 
a planter in Mississippi, not through inher- 
ited wealth, but through his own energy and 
efforts. 

After attending Transylvania College in 
Kentucky, where he had four classmates 
who were later to serve with him in the 
United States Senate, young Jefferson Davis 
was appointed and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Young Lieutenant Davis planned to 
make the military his chosen career, and 
his first campaign was in the Black Hawk 
War, where one of the volunteer militiamen 
was another young man born in Kentucky 
about the same time as Davis—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

At Fort Crawford, Lieutenant Davis’ com- 
manding officer was Col. Zachary Taylor, one 
of the ranking officers of the Army, and a 
proud Virginia Whig. Jefferson Davis im- 
mediately fell in love with gis daughter— 
Colonel Taylor did not consider an improvi- 
dent young officer, without property of his 
own, a proper match for his daughter. The 
marriage was forbidden. The young lovers 
refused to accept the edict, however. Davis 
resigned from the Army and took Sarah 
Knox Taylor south as his bride. The happy 
love story was a brief one with a tragic 
ending. Young Sarah Davis died 6 weeks 
after she became a bride, still unreconciled 
with her family. The deep personal tragedy 
took many years for Jefferson Davis to out- 
grow. He lived in seclusion on his brother's 
plantation, and did not actively enter into 
the life of the community until nearly 10 
years later, shortly before he married young 
Varina Howell, of Natchez, who was to be 
an ideal helpmate all through the triumphs 
and tribulations still ahead. 

Jefferson Davis was a member of the House 
of Representatives when the War with Mex- 
ico began. He immediately resigned his seat, 
returned to Mississippi, and organized an 
infantry regiment, the ist Mississippi Ri- 
fles, which he was elected to command. The 
Mississippi regiment led the final assault 
at Monterrey. Their colonel was at the front 
of the attack which overwhelmed street bar- 
ricades and fortified houses. Colonel Davis 
was about to attack the main body of Mex- 
ican troops when their commander asked 
for terms. - 

A few weeks later the Mexicans regrouped 
under the famed Gen. Santa Anna, after 
American troops had been withdrawn from 
the northern front. On February 22, Santa 
Anna, with an army of 20,000 attacked the 
5,000 Americans at the village of Buena 
Vista. The first attack folded up the Amer- 
ican regiment on the left, and the entire 
American force appeared on the verge of 
collapse when the Mississippi Rifles were 
ordered to charge. In the face of enemy 
fire, Davis led his riflemen forward until 
they formed a line at right angles with an 
Indiana regiment. Two concerted assaults 
against the “V” shaped line were mounted 
by Santa Anna, but the long line of riflemen 
never gave ground. When the second as- 
sault was broken the two American regi- 
ments moved out into attack, completing 
routing the overwhelming enemy force. 

Col. Jefferson Davis, who had fought 
through the battle though wounded in the 
fighting, was the hero of Buena Vista, sec- 
ond only to Gen. Zachary Taylor, the com- 
manding general. On the field of battle the 
father and son-in-law had become recon-; 
ciled. 

Appointed to the Senate upon his return 
to Mississippi, Davis served in that body 
until Mississippi seceded, except for 4 years 
in which he was Secretary of War under 
President Franklin Pierce. The role of Sen« 
ator Davis in the historic legislative strug- 
gles which preceded the War Between the 
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States is well known. The fact that he 
was among the moderate leaders of the South 
is less well known, as is the fact that mod- 
erates in the North recognized him for his 
efforts—at the height of the ill feeling he 
was given an honorary degree by Bowdoin 
College, and gave a major speech at Faneuil 
Hall in Boston. 

Other aspects of his service as Senator 
and Secretary are worthy of our attention. 
Senator Davis was a leader of the expan- 
gsionist forces who sought to bring further 
territory on the North American continent 
into the United States. He was primarily 
responsible for the Gadsden Purchase, with- 
out which New Mexico and Arizona would 
probably not have been States today. No 
man contributed more toward the building 
of the first transcontinental railroad. 
Would our country have its present conti- 
nental scope if those who opposed the ex- 
pansion of that period had had their way? 

Senator Davis was a leader in the fight 
against the Know-Nothing Party of the pe- 
riod, which préposed to stop further im- 
migration to America. He declared, “I have 
an utter detestation for the Native American 
Party and for its sordid character and ar- 
rogant assumption.” If those who wanted 
to close the door to America a century ago 
had had their way, could our country have 
ever developed to its present greatness? 

The cleavage in the Union and the War 
Between the States came despite the best 
efforts of moderate leaders, both North and 
South. Although he had upheld the right 
of secession, Jefferson Davis had not sought 
it. When it came, like Robert E. Lee, he 
gave his first loyalty to his State. Mis- 
sissippi was proud to offer Jefferson Davis 
as the President of the Confederacy, the 
one man who had the confidence of the 
entire South. Davis accepted this respon- 
sibility, too, even though he would have 
much preferred a military assignment. 

There is no time here to review the record 
of the only President of the Confederate 
States. There were many mistakes, but any 
fair student can only marvel that there were 
not many more in the impossible tasks which 
confronted the Confederacy. The States 
had exercised their sovereignty in seceding 
from the Union—few of the individual State 
leaders could understand their new respon- 
sibility of yielding some of that sovereignty 
in the interest of the common overall pur- 
pose of winning independence. The task of 
the President of the Confederacy was an im- 
possible one from the beginning. 

Today we can all accept without question 
the knowledge that the outcome was to the 
best interest of the United States and to the 
world as a whole. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we of the South cannot be proud 
of the high ideals which motivated our fore- 
fathers, or of the courage and honor with 
which they fought for them. 

I am especially grateful for the splendid 
role which the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy has played in keeping alive the 
record of matchless valor and spendid ideals 
which is that of the Confederate States of 
America. 

No man has a greater cause for bitterness 
than Jefferson Davis, imprisoned as the 
symbol of the Confederacy, too proud to ask 
for a pardon for following a course which 
he believed to be fully justified in the law 
and the Constitution. Yet he showed none. 

His words of advice at a reunion of the 
Army of Northern Virginia are most fitting 
to close this talk, for they seem to me to ex- 
press a basic goal for the UDC. President 
Davis said: “In referring therefore to the 
days of the past and the glorious cause you 
have served—a cause that was dignified by 
the honor in which you maintained it—I 
seek but to revive a memory which should 
be dear to you and pass on to your children 
@s & memory which teaches the highest les- 
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sons of manhood, of truth, and of adherence 
to duty—duty to your State, duty to your 
principles, duty to the truth, duty to your 
buried parents, and duty to your coming 
children.” 

Those of us who are sons and daughters 
of the Confederacy can follow that advice 
for generations yet to come. 





If We Must Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Cin- 
cinnati Post of Saturday, May 29, 1954. 
This editorial expresses so well my own 
views concerning why the United States 
should not send American soldiers to 
fight in Indochina, that I wish to call it 
to the attention of the House, 

The editorial follows: 

Ir WE Must FicHtT 

The free world faces even graver alterna- 
tives in Indochina than those that led to the 
1950 decision to fight in Korea, according to 
Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Oper- 
tions. 

The admiral did not predict that the holo- 
caust would come tomorrow. But he said: 
“The danger is imminent and it is increasing 
swiftly.” 

This speech by the Nation’s chief naval 
officer is being interpreted as a warning that 
the United States must be prepared for the 
possibility of joining the fighting in Indo- 
china. 

Since the speech was cleared by the De- 
fense and State Departments, apparently the 
public mind is being conditioned for that 
possibility. And if that is the intention, we 
must dissent. a 

We can accept the admiral’s general thesis 
regarding the gravity of the Communist 
menace without agreeing that the United 
States has any business fighting in the 
jungles of Indochina, when the real enemies 
are in Moscow and Peiping. 

It was not so long ago when military voices 
in equally high places were telling us that 
in Korea we were fighting the wrong enemy, 
in the wrong place, at the wrong time. The 
enemy we were fighting in Korea was Red 
China. The implication was that the real 
enemy was the Soviet Union. 

Well, whom would we be fighting in Indo- 
china? Russia? No. Not even Red China. 
We would be fighting natives of Vietnam. 
Some Vietnamese, however mistaken they 
may be, believe they are fighting for their 
national independence, against France, long 
their colonial overlord. 

Our armed intervention in such a war 
‘would be regarded as intervention in behalf 
of foreign imperialism. We cannot afford 
to appear in this false light before the mil- 
lions in Asia who want to be our friends. 

That there must be some kind of a show- 
down with international communism there 
can be no question. But if that issue must 
be resolved by fighting we should not dis- 


sipate our energies and resources pursuing- 


dupes and puppets in areas of the enemy's 
choosing. 

On any real showdown we must deal with 
Moscow and Peiping and our strength should 
be conserved to that end. 


June 3 
Anticommunism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text of an address delivered by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, before an 
international educational conference of 
the United Auto Workers, CIO, held in 
the Civic Opera House, Chicago, April 9, 
1954: 

I would like to talk about a subject. we 
hear a lot of these days—anticommunism. 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think 
it is necessary that we give a little thought 
to just what form anticommunism should 
take at this point in America’s history. 
That all decent Americans are against com- 
munism, I should think, would go without 
saying. That we are opposed to communism, 
both as individuals and as a nation—and 
why—hardly needs an explanation. I know 
that I could stand here and tell you what 
you already know. I could tell you that 
communism is morally evil because it is 
militantly, viciously, one might even say 
dGiabolically, set against God and man. I 
could tell you that communism deprives 
men and women of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I could detail the bloody 
history of communism as it operates in every 
land where it has taken hold. I could repeat 
the story of Communist treason in the 
United States. I could outline the well- 
known attempts of the Communists to in- 
filtrate into our great national institutions. 
In a word, I could match the oratory so 
familiar to all of us. Or I could try to. But 
what purpose would be served in going over 
all that we know to be so bitterly true? The 
problem is no longer one of alerting people 
to the danger of communism. We are all 
aware of that danger. The problem we are 
facing is what do we do about it. The un- 
solved problem, in other words, is what con- 
stitutes effective. anticommunism. More 
than that, what kind of anticommunism is 
moral? What kind of anticommunism is 
proper in a freedom-loving country like ours? 
The three go together, in my mind. If anti- 
communism is immoral, it is not effective. 
You cannot effectively fight immorality with 
more immorality. If anticommunism flouts 
the principles of democracy and freedom, 
it is not in the long run effective. You can- 
not effectively fight tyranny with tyranny. 
And if anticommunism is not effective, it is 
so much sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel’s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history was a 
man named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti-Com- 
munist; he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And inevitably, 
Herr Hitler was a dismal failure as an anti- 
Communist. Half of his own Germany now 
lives under communism and half of Europe 
lives in Communist slavery. Would this be 
true, I wonder, if Hitler had been morally 
anti-Communist? If Hitler had fought 
Communist tyranny with democratic free- 
dom, the world we live in, I am persuaded, 
would be quite different today. And I ven- 
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ture to say there would be less, not more, 
communism in it than there is. 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as liv- 
ing in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. 
We are still free, and we will remain free. 
Let’s have no doubts about that. But it 
seems to me that now, while we are“free, is 
the time to cry out against the phoney anti- 
communism that mocks our way of life, 
flouts our traditions and democratic pro- 
cedures and our sense of fair play, feeds on 
the meat of suspicion, and grows great on 
the dissension among Americans which it 
cynically creates and keeps alive by a mad 
pursuit of headlines. 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent until 
proved guilty; I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends; I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then we 
will be left with our anticommunism, but 
very little else. 

An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don’t matter but only ends, an America which 
has lost faith in the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, the Army, the schools, the churches, 
the labor unions, press, and, most of all, an 
America whose citizens have lost faith in 
each other—such an America would not need 
to bother about being anti-Communist; it 
would have nothing to lose. 

Such an America would have nothing to 
recommend it to freedom-loving men— 
nothing at all, not even the shining image 
of its victorious junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

In my view, we have been victims in the 
last few years of a kind of shell game. We 
have been treated like country rubes, to be 
taken in by a city slicker from Appleton. 
“Now we see it; now you don’t”—the Govern- 
ment is full of Communists; we are all in 
mortal danger. We hear there are 205—now 
we hear 8l1—now the voice says 57 card- 
carrying Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. We hear that General Marshall is a 
traitor, a leader of a black conspiracy that 
dwarfs every other conspiracy in history. 
This charge is never proved and now, a few 
years later, in a recent book has been gently 
explained away as an exaggeration by the 
carnival man’s intellectual shills. Who cares 
about the good name of the venerable gen- 
eral who has given a lifetime of service to 
his country? The game must go on. The 
Army is “soft on communism”; another 
heroic general is told that he is not fit to 
wear the uniform. Hubbub, commotion, 
everybody suspecting everybody else. 

Our colleges are called hotbeds of subver- 
sion. A headline? Then a Communist is 
found decoding secret messages (only she 
doesn’t decode messages and she isn’t a Com- 
munist). Excitement galore there is, but 
precious few results as Communists, sup- 
posed Communists, phantom traitors, and 
innocent people are alike pursued from head- 
line to headline, from edition to edition. 

What kind of a spectacle are we becoming 
anyway? What has happened to our sense 
of balance, our sanity—our sense of humor, 
you might say? If we Americans could 
stand off in space and look at this foolish- 
ness—the mad, merry search for the spot- 
light that has been going on for the past 
2 or 3 years in the name of anticommunism, 
I think our native sense of humor, our ability 
to laugh at ourselves, to recognize that we 
— been taken in, would save us, if nothing 
else, 

Anticommunism is a serious business. It 
is not a game to be played so publicity mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters 
of the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to 
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distract us from our real dangers and keep 
us from taking effective anti-Communist 
measures, I'd have half a mind to believe 
him. I can’t imagine what would please the 
Kremlin more than to turn America into 
a frantic, hysteria-ridden place, full of sus- 
picion of an American for an American. If 
the Kremlin masters wanted to weaken us— 
and they do—I suppose that they would be 
delighted to see Americans lose confidence 
in the integrity of their political leaders, lose 
confidence in the stability of their Army, 
suspect clergymen and teachers. I imagine 
they would delight in seeing us lose faith 
in our constitutional privileges, in seeing us 
ape their courtroom procedures, and hound 
innocent little Government clerks who are 
blown up to be important spies and sabo- 
teurs as long as it is good for a front-page 
story. 

Congressional committees have done good 
work, are doing good work, and will do more. 
But when they are cynically used to trap 
headlines rather than spies, they mock them- 
selves—and they mock us, too. 

Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individuals involved— 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is to be accounted as 
nothing that an honorable soldier is berated 
as a traitor to his duty and his country? 
Aside from such evils as this, there is the 
fundamental problem that these shenani- 
gans distract us from our real problems, in- 
cluding the problem of communism. They 
distract us from pursuing a truly effective 
program of anticommunism. 

Are we any safer, for instance, because 
General Marshall was branded as a traitor? 
No, we aren’t. But we are a little less hon- 
orable. We have taken what a devoted public 
servant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of 
retirement. Are we any safer because the 
line between a liberal or a nonconformist 
and a Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? I think not. Do we 
have anything less to fear because people 
have been bullied by the chairman of an 
investigating committee and his counsel? 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political con- 
troversy has sunk to a new low of name 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we any 
more to be feared by the Communists be- 
cause of all the hundreds of headlines the 
Senator from Wisconsin has piled up? I 
don’t believe so. 

Just what has been accomplished? I 
wonder. The large-type charges almost al- 
ways peter out to a back-page item after they 
have served their purpose: to gain a head- 
line. But by then, our man on horseback 
is charging off in another direction—tomor- 
row is another day, another edition, there is 
need for another headline. 

This kind of ridiculous goings-on is seri- 
ously described as anticommunism. If you 
will pardon a very lowbrow comment, I say 
“Phooey.” America today is faced with a 
world challenge—military, political, social, 
religious, the protection of its own institu- 
tions from subversion within and aggression 
from without. It’s about time we start tak- 
ing that challenge seriously and drop the 
cops-and-robbers game that has been going 
on. 

In my book if a man is truly anti-Commu- 
nist, he is concerned with meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism on every level. He is 
interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don’t provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism. He is interested in such 
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matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children in dignity. His scope 
is broad. He is interested in measures to 
share the wealth of have nations with the 
have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers that separate people—na- 
tional barriers, religious barriers, class bar- 
riers. He is interested in making a better 
place of his own little corner of the world 
and of doing all he can to see that others are 
not in want. 

I judge an anti-Communist—the real 
thing, not the cops-and-robbers version— 
by how well he does these things. If he 
happens to be a legislator, I look at his rec- 
ord. I see how he voted on measures, to 
make freedom a reality and not merely an 
aspiration in the lives of his own fellow citi- 
zens and of the poor of the world. By this 
standard, a number of famous anti-Commu- 
nists, I’m sorry to say, simply don’t meas- 
ure up. 

Communism is a military problem. I 
judge an anti-Communist according to his 
record of supporting military measures taken 
to hold back the Communist forces. I judge 
him according to how much he helped the 
Army do its work and not according to how 
much harm he did to Army morale—how 
many generals he has insulted. 

Cn the question of internal subversion, I 
Judge an anti-Communist according to how 
well he does the very difficult job of seeking 
out subversives, clearly identifying them and 
removing them from critical positions. I 
take it that a genuine anti-Communist is 
one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Commu- 
nist idea that one is guilty until proved in- 
nocent. I take it that the genuine anti- 
Communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one’s temper and to lose 
one’s faith in the methods of freemen. 

I judge an anti-Communist by how well 
he fulfills all these responsibilities in a 
difficult, delicate job. In a word, on this 
score I judge an anti-Communist according 
to how well he succeeds in doing what he is 
supposed to be doing—not according to how 
many headlines he makes. I judge him ac- 
cording to how well he clarifies the differ- 
ence between treason and nonconformity— 
not according to how well he blurs the dis- 
tinction. I judge him according to how 
many innocent people he has helped prove 
innocent and how many guilty people he has 
proved guilty. 

I do not admire him as an anti-Commu- 
nist according to how many guilty and inno- 
cent both leave his courtroom without his 
having made clear and convincing just what 
their status is but only fogging the issues 
and the reputation of innocent and guilty 
alike. 

As you can see, I take a pretty dim view 
of some noisy anti-Communists—one in 
particular, the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I do not take a dim view of them be- 
cause they are anti-Communists but 
because they are such pitifully ineffective 
anti-Communists. I hate to see anti-com- 
munism identified with this kind of playing 
for the grandstand. 

Now I want to make clear that what I have 
said is my personal opinion. I am not speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church but only for 
myself, a citizen. Other Catholics may take 
a more kindly view of the public career of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin and of 
the effect he is having on the Nation. That 
certainly is their privilege, as it is my privi- 
lege to speak as I have. Other Catholics 
may agree or disagree with the judgment 
I have reached. On political matters such 
as these, 2 Catholic’s statement—even a 
bishop’s—bears no more authority than 
whatever he can bring to it as a citizen 
and public figure. I know that there are 
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many in my church who do not agree with 
me on this. So be it. Time will tell which 
of us is right. 

But although the church takes no posi- 
tion, and will not, on such a matter of pub- 
lic controversy, the church does take a posi- 
tion on lies, calumny, the absence of charity, 
and calculated deceit. These things are 
wrong—even if they are mistakenly thought 
of as means to a good end. They are morally 
evil, and to call them good or to act as 
if they were permissible under certain cir- 
cumstances is itself a monstrous perversion 
of morality. They are not justified by any 
cause—least of all by the cause of anti- 
communism, which should unite rather than 
divide all of us in these difficult times. 


—————————— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ~The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrrTte 44, SecrIon 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 

bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIONaL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNnGrEssIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 

tions of new subject matter. 




































































































































Wausau, Wis., Wins Top United States 
Safety Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that the city of Wau- 
sau, Wis., has achieved the top award 
in the 1953 national safety contest spon- 
sored by the famed National Safety 
Council. 

Wausau has been victorious over 1,475 
other municipalities in the Nation by 
virtue, in part, of its spotless 1953 record 
of avoiding any auto casualties whatso- 
ever. 

We are all familiar with the serious 
toll taken each year on the Nation’s 
highways. We know that much more 
must be done throughout America in 
sound thinking, sound driving, and sound 
pedestrian traffic if the street and high- 
way toll is to be slashed. 

My own State has always had a good 
safety record, although this year, un- 
fortunately, our largest city—Milwau- 
kee—has not reached the top safety class 
which it had traditionally occupied. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
the text of an article published in the 
Wednesday, June 2, issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, describing Wausau’s 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

List Wausau SaFest In UNITED StTaTES—Hap 
No Auto DEaATHS—MILWAUKEE Is SEVENTH 
In Group or EIGHT 
Wausau, Wis., Wednesday was acclaimed 

the top city in the country in traffic safety. 

It won the grand award for all cities in the 

1953 national safety contest sponsored by 

the National Safety Council. 


Winner of the top honors among the 
States was Virginia. 


” + . 7 * 
WON OVER 1,475 CITIES 


In winning the distinction as the first 
city for traffic safety, Wausau triumphed over 
1,475 other municipalities, ranging from New 
York, the biggest, to scores in the 5,000 clas- 
sification. 

Wausau not only won the grand award 
for all cities but also was champion of those 
in the population class of 25,000 to 50,000. 

Norman Damon, Washington, D. C., vice 
president of the Automotive Safety founda- 
tion and chairman of the board of judges, 
said Wednesday that Wausau won the grand 
— because of its outstanding record in 
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HAD NO FATALITIES 


Not only did the Marathon County city of 
30,414 go through 1953 without a traffic 
death, but it rated at or near the top in 
many other activities that were major fac- 
tors in selecting the grand champion. 

Damon said Wausau rated first in safety 
activities, accident facts reporting, traffic en- 
gineering and in public information on safe- 
ty. It tied for first in its school safety pro- 
grams and in reporting no traffic deaths. It 
stood third in safety organization and fourth 
in law enforcement. 

“Wausau had a strong, well coordinated 
safety program that not only was good on 
paper but in actual tests,” Damon said. 
“It paid off handsomely in the record of no 
deaths there last year.” 


PRESENTATION DATE NEAR 


“Presentation of the grand award will be 
made to the Wausau city administration 
within a few weeks by one of the top officials 
of the National Safety Council,” Damon said. 
The ceremony will be in Wausau. 

Wausau has had an exceptionally low 
traffic death record in recent years. In 1952, 
the safety council reported, only one traffic 
fatality occurred and only two in 1950. 

7 . . . om 


WISCONSIN GETS NO AWARD 


In addition to Wausau and Virginia 14 
other States, not including Wisconsin, and 
26 other cities won divisional honors. 

The contest was scored on the basis of 
1,000 points, divided between traffic deaths 
and traffic safety programs. 





AIMED AT TRAFFIC RISKS 


Wausau, Wis.—Motorist cooperation, plus 
a sharp pencil and a pad of blue tickets, 
helped Wausau win the grand award in the 
national safety contest announced Wednes- 
day. 

“Most credit for these honors must go 
to Wausau’s driving public,” Police Chief 
Everett Gleason said. “They kept the city’s 
streets safe by obeying traffic ordinances. 

“Strict enforcement made believers of the 
transgressors, and a long-range program of 
driver education is paying off.” 


STARTED WITH BIKES 
“We started years ago with the bicycle 


riders. We licensed all bicycles and gave 
the riders a course in traffic safety. The 
violators lost their ‘bike’ licenses. These 


boys and girls have now gone through high 
school, where they received additional train- 
ing and drivers’ courses given to all students. 

“Strict enforcement continually applied 
has been the other side of the coin. We 
have never conducted any drives. Enforce- 
ment has been carried on around the clock, 
day after day.” 

HIT DANGEROUS DRIVERS 


“Motorists arrested have faced the courts. 
Officers have learned good judgment in is- 
suing tickets, not enforcing the law to the 
strict letter but arresting drivers who en- 
dangered others by their violations.” 

The city boasts a large school patrol, 
women traffic guards, engineering programs 
with continual experimentation to increase 
the safe flow of traffic and detailed record 
keeping to learn the city’s traffic danger 
spots. 


Kennedy Hits GOP’s Public Power Doings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Kennedy Hits GOP’s Public 
Power Doings—Development of United 
States Natural Resources Vital to Entire 
Economy,” which appeared in the Train- 
man News under date of May 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY Hits GOP’s Pusiic Power Dorincs— 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED States NATURAL 
* Resources ViITaL TO ENTIRE ECONOMY, 

BRT-LA ToLp 

CENTRALIA, WAsH.—Maintaining that fur- 
ther development of the Nation's public 
power and natural resources is of the utmost 
importance to the growth of our entire econ- 
omy, President W. P. Kennedy lashed out at 
the national administration and Secretary of 
Interior McKay in a recent address here for 
their program which is “doing a great deal 
to slow up, if not stop completely” expansion 
along these lines. 

He also hit private electric firms which 
“have declared war against the West, and 
war against a legitimate function of govern- 
ment, which is to provide public power when 
private power is not sufficient to serve the 
public needs.” 

Hundreds of BRT and LA members and 
friends from Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
and British Columbia heard the BRT chief- 
tain urge continued development of our re- 
sources to benefit the whole Nation in im- 
pressive addresses at a banquet and closed 
meetings during the recent 2-day convention 
of Northwest Association of the BRT and LA 
in Centralia. 

Labor and agriculture, and all industry, he 
declared, have a definite stake in the devel- 
opment of America’s power potential. 

The country’s industrial community, he 
continued, depends greatly on continued 
agricultural development. 

“The far West is on the threshold of an 
era of unprecedented agricultural and in- 
dustrial development,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
adding: “To achieve sound development, bil- 
lions must be invested in irrigation and flood 
control and the orderly use of water re- 
sources.” 

“Those billions cannot be obtained, or if 
obtained, cannot be repaid unless revenue- 
producing electric plants are incorporated in 
plans for the big multipurpose dams which 
are needed.” 

The 2-day convention, which drew officers, 
delegates, and members from many lodges 
throughout the Oregon-Washington terri- 
tory, was welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Claude Warren and Grand President Mary 
Gorman, of the Ladies Auxiliary, replied at 
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opening ceremonies at Elks Temple. BRT 
Skookum Lodge 916 and LA Centralia Lodge 
679 were host and hostess lodges. 

Three hundred and fifty attended the 
joint banquet climaxing the meeting when 
President Kennedy was principal speaker, 
and 150 were present at a closed BRT meet- 
ing to hear the BRT leader. 

He assailed the private power firms for 
disseminating plenty of “hokum” concerning 
taxes the Government loses when public 
power is made available. 

“The Government does not pay itself tax- 
es, of course, partly because there’s no point 
in taking money out of one pocket and put- 
ting it in another, but the Government does 
use power profit to pay for irrigation, flood 
control, and recreational projects. Other- 
wise, such projects would be a direct charge 
against the taxpayer, including private pow- 
er companies,” he said. 

“The BRT is 100 percent for the free-enter- 
prise system,” he asserted, “but when free en- 
terprise is unable to carry through with a 
job or is disinclined to assume the task, then 
the Government has an obligation to the 
people to step into the breach and perform 
the needed services,” President Kennedy de- 
clared. 

COMMENDS SENATORS 

He highly commended Senators Warren G. 
MaGNUSON and Henry M. Jackson, both Dem- 
ocrats, for their splendid job in representing 
the voters of the State of Washington in the 
United States Senate. He also urged the 
voters of Oregon to give full support to 
Richard L. Neuberger, Democratic nominee 
for United States Senate, and Albert C. Ull- 
man, Democratic aspirant for United States 
House of Representatives, Second Oregon 
District. 

Roy M. Steele, legislative representative 
and delegate of Lodge 916, Centralia, was 
chairman of the meeting and Mrs. Marie F. 
Sprague of Ladies Auxiliary 679 was secre- 
tary. Other executive board officers were 
Mrs. Loraine Williams, cochairman; Claude 
H. Wood, treasurer; Mrs. Alice Ramser and 
Wesley L. Sutton, members. They also com- 
prised the arrangements committee. 

Other head table guests at the banquet, in 
addition to President Kennedy and Grand 
President Mary Gorman, were R. J. Davidson, 
field supervisor; Deputy President and Mrs. 
H. E. Nevala, J. L. Williams, 916 president 
who was master of ceremonies; Mrs. Margaret 
W. Donahue, member of LA board of grand 
trustees; and R. C. O’Grady, BRT board of 
insurance member. 

Jerry Hanson, Milwaukee superintendent; 
W. J. Macklin, regional director of Railroad 
Retirement Board; and Mr. Neugent, Raitl- 
road Retirement Board district manager, 
Seattle, attended. 

General Chairmen L. A. Borden, Milwau- 
kee Lines West; Paul EK. Byers, Northern Pa- 
cific; B. E. Kennelly, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway; J. J. Corcoran, Southern Pa- 
cific (Pacific system); and BRT State rep- 
resentatives G. E. Rutledge (Oregon) and 
E. W. Mitchell (Washington) also partici- 
pated in the 2-day meetings and banquet. 


At the closed BRT meeting presided over 
by J. L. Williams, President Kennedy praised 
BRT'ers in the Northwest for their help in 
building the brotherhood into the great or- 
ganization it is today. He also stressed the 
seriousness of the unemployment situation 
today with 25,000 BRT’ers out of work. In 
many cases, he said, “rails” with 15 years’ 
seniority are jobless. 

The ladies auxiliary initiated a number of 
new members at its meetings. Programs of 
entertainment were enjoyed and the ladies 
auxiliary drill team presented exhibitions. 
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The McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Herald Tribune recently pub- 
lished a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “Investigating Itself,” in regard to 
the McCarthy hearings. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INVESTIGATING ITSELF 


From the beginning it has been fairly clear 
what is wrong with the McCarthy hearings. 
What is wrong is that the committee is in- 
vestigating itself. A dispute which ought to 
have been aired before a different body was 
left in the hands of those who had much 
to lose and could hardly fail to be moved 
by a strong desire to cover up. Senator Mc- 
CarTHY, as he reminds the public on fre- 
quent occasions, is still the chairman of 
the parent committee, and his relinquish- 
ment of the chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee does not deprive him of his basic 
power. 

If there was any doubt about the deficien- 
cies of this arrangement, it was removed on 
Wednesday when the subcommittee voted, 
along straight party lines, to drop the 
charges against two of the principals, Mr. 
Hensel and Mr. Carr. This means curtail- 
ing the hearings. It means that something 
less than the whole truth will be exposed. 
Two previous efforts along the same lines 
were sparked by Senator DimKseEN; one failed 
to secure an abrupt end to the hearings but 
the other succeeded in getting a week's in- 
terruption. Wednesday's successful maneu- 
ver crops the total picture as definitively and 
as harmfully as was the case with the famous 
picture taken at McGuire Airfield. 

Senator McCartuy made charges against 
Mr. Hensel of an extreme and damaging na- 
ture. He failed by his desperate means to 
divert or discredit the hearings. Now those 
charges are allowed to stand, not retracted 
and not shown up for the hollow thing they 
gave every evidence of being from the start. 
In the same way Mr. Carr made charges 
against the Army. It is true he did not 
choose to repeat them under oath, yet he 
should certainly have been questioned upon 
his part in the case. One of the major pur- 
poses of the hearings—to call to account 
those who have been getting away with 
reckless and unproven charges—has been 
in substantial part defeated. 

The cynicism of the whole procedure was 
indicated by Senator DworsHax, when he 
refused to break down his motion into two 
separate votes upon the Carr and the Hensel 
issue. “You must have some balance or com- 
pensating feature,” he said. Thus two oppos- 
ing figures have been lopped off. Why 
doesn’t Senator DworsHak next propose 
that Mr. McCarTuy and Mr. Stevens get the 
same treatment, leaving Messrs. Cohn and 
Adams to fight it out and resign? This is 
precisely what Senator DmkKsEN proposed in 
the first place. 

The Senate does not dignify itself by these 
maneuvers, and the Republican majority of 
the subcommittee puts itself in a definitely 
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unfavorable light. The public wanted 
thoroughness and impartiality. It is get- 
ting the uncontrolled ramblings permitted 
by Senator Munpr and the inescapable bias 
of a committee that is a judge of its own 
case. 





Public Laws 365 to 371, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 365 to 371, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois, as follows: 


Report No. 26 on LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 


Dear Frrenp: Here are the new laws re- 
cently enacted at this session: 


PUBLIC LAW 365 


S. 2305, legislation for the District of 
Columbia 


This adopts for the District of Columbia 
automobile financial responsibility legisla- 
tion similar to that now in force in 43 States, 
including Illinois. Another instance in 
which the Congress serves in the capacity of 
a State legislature for the 10 square miles 
that comprise the District of Columbia. 

PUBLIC LAW 366 
S. 2120, toll bridge at Portsmouth, N. H. 


In 1940 the Maine-New Hampshire Inter- 
state Bridge Authority opened a toll bridge 
across the Piscataqua River at Portsmouth, 
N. H., the cost to be amortized within 45 
years. The bridge now needs reconstruction 
and repairs. Public Law 366 gives the re- 
quired authority of Congress. The cost of 
reconstruction is to be deemed a part of the 
original cost, period of amortization to re- 
main unchanged. 

PUBLIC LAW 367 
H. R. 1433, equity to retired Naval personnel 


Under this measure 111 retired enlisted 
men and warrant officers of the Navy (who 
were temporarily commissioned during the 
war) will receive a total of $206,819 in retire- 
ment pay from November of 1946 to the date 
of their restoration to enlisted or warrant 
Officer status. It is the final windup in 
equity and good conscience of the mess occa- 
sioned by an unintended application of de- 
cision B-61122 of the Comptroller General 
of October 28, 1946. Previous legislation 
(Public Law 709, 80th Cong.) gave relief to 
most of the personnel affected including all 
from Army and Air Force. Public Law 367 
merely applies retroactive features of the act 
of 1948 to bring the final 111 (all Naval) 
under coverage. 

PUBLIC LAW 368 
H. R. 2274, Civil Air Patrol 


A law of the 80th Congress authorized the 
Air Force to furnish surplus or obsolete 
equipment to the Civil Air Patrol. Then 
came a law of the 8ist Congress regulating 
the disposal of surplus property so that CAP 
was practically elbowed out. Public Law 3638 
of the 83d Congress sets everything right, 
authorizes issuance of supplies and equip- 
ment by the Air Force as needed and pro- 
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vides for expense of CAP personnel in time 
of war emergency. It enables the Depart- 
ment of Air Force to give a strengthened and 
deserved support to an Air Force auxiliary 
that frequently has proved itself. 

Present membership of Civil Air Patrol 
is about 29,000 individuals over 18 (pilots, 
observers, radio operators) and about 49,000 
cadets between 15 and 18 undergoing train- 
ing in aviation education. Senior members 
of CAP privately own 5,700 aircraft, main- 
tain 11,000 licensed radio stations. I was 
glad to cast your vote for CAP, 


PUBLIC LAW 369 
H. R. 5862: Canal Zone Corrosion Laboratory 


The Canal Zone Corrosion Laboratory is 
used for long-range corrosion testing of 
metals and materials. Previously the Pan- 
ama Canal Company has carried the expense 
of operation. Public Law 369 grants neces- 
sary authority for the transfer of the labo- 
ratory to the Navy. This clears the way for 
operation under Navy jurisdiction with the 
Navy, the Army and the Canal Company each 
contributing $15,000 annually for mainte- 
nance. 

PUBLIC LAW 370 


H. R. 7329: Cooking for the Army 


This repeals section 1174 of the Revised 
Statutes, an antiquated law [enacted in 
1877] charging the Surgeon General with re- 
sponsibility over Army menus and requiring 
Army doctors to supervise the cooking for 
enlisted men. While the Medical Corps has 
the overall responsibility for health, doctors 
ceased many years ago to superintend the ac- 
tual cooking. Since the establishment of 
cooks’ and bakers’ schools in 1905 the Quar- 
termaster General has exercised the respon- 
sibility for food service supervision. Public 
Law 370, by repealing a law to which no 
one paid the slightest attention, makes it 
all legal. Deadwood laws that have ceased 
to be enforced discourage the proper respect 
for law. 

PUBLIC LAW 871 


H. R. 7328, aeronautics research construction 
program for 1955 


Public Law 371 is important. It passed 
the House by voice, no vote being cast in 
opposition, and without debate other than 
explanatory remarks (pp. 2572-2574 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 4, 1954) 
which you may wish to read if especially 
interested in aeronautics research, also House 
Committee Report No. 1206 and Senate Re- 
port No. 1283. 

Purpose of Public Law 371 is to assure the 
continued supremacy of the United States 
in the air by authorizing the construction 
of additional aeronautic-research facilities 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics at a total cost not to exceed $5 
million. These include (a) additional equip- 
ment at the Langley (high-speed, hydrody- 
namic) Laboratory at Hampton, Va., (b) 
alterations to supersonic tunnels at the Ames 
Laboratory at Moffett Field, Calif., and (c) 
alterations at supersonic tunnel, air drier 
for propulsion systems, air heater for alti- 
tude tests chambers, and rocket engine re- 
search facility at Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Someone has said that what we now are 
engaged in is a world race of scientists. This 
emphasizes the vital importance to our na- 
tional defense of scientific research, espe- 
cially in air application. Illustration of the 
tremendous ess American scientists 
have made possible: Flight of Major Yeager 
in December of 1953 at 1,600 miles an hour, 
& speed 24% greater than that of sound. 

For 39 the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics has carried the re- 
sponsibility for intensive study and research 
in this field. Today it operates 3 research 
centers, where some 7,000 scientists and sup- 
porting personnel are working round the 
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clock to keep the United States always ahead 
in the world race of scientists. 


PUBLIC LAW 372 
Senate Joint Resolution 69, Ford’s Theater 


Public Law 372 looks toward the day when 
Ford’s Theater in Washington will be recon- 
structed exactly as it appeared that fatal 
April 14 of 1865 when the Great Emanci- 
pator was felled by an assassin’s bullet. It 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost of reconstructing 
the stage, boxes, and scenic setting, also for 
making provision for housing the famous 
Oldroyd collection of relics. When the esti- 
mate of cost is furnished the Congress at 
some future date it then will be decided 
whether the project for this Lincoln memo- 
rial should be carried through. 

PUBLIC LAW 373 

H. R. 3598, merger of dam power projects 

This authorizes the consolidation of the 
Parker Dam power project and the Davis Dam 
project and future operation as a single 
project to be known as the Parker-Davis 
project, Arizona-California-Nevada. Reason, 
economy in operation and administration. 
Thus the merger seems sensible to me. 
Parker Dam is midway between Hoover Dam 
and the city of Yuma. Davis Dam is located 
about 80 miles upstream (lower Colorado 
River) from Parker Dam. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





Need for Full Employment at Boston 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Senate: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reconsider any pro- 
posed curtailment of employment or work 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard 


Whereas the Boston Naval Shipyard draws 
its employees from every part of the Com- 
monwealth, more particularly within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles from Boston; and 

Whereas each community therein is in part 
affected by the financial stability of these 
employees; and 

Whereas it is proposed to lay off 800 men 
in the first quarter of the fiscal year with 
further layoffs during said year, which will 
affect 154 trades and occupations and result 
in many professional and technical men and 
skilled mechanics seeking work in other 
States; and 

Whereas nine ships scheduled to be sent 
to Boston for repairs have been diverted to 
other shipyards; and 

Whereas there is a 25-percent reduction 
in the appropriation for the Boston Naval 
Shipyard and any further cutback in work 
would increase unemployment in this area 
to an untenable degree: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to compel the Department of Defense to 
maintain the present standard of employ- 
ment and work at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress, to each Member thereof from this 
Commonwealth, to the Secretary of Defense, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Adopted: Senate, May 27, 1954. 

IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

Epwarp J, Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 





Prohibition in Sheep’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Prohibition in Sheep’s Cloth- 
ing,” from the Oregon Journal of May 
11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROHIBITION IN SHEEP’s CLOTHING 


One of the greatest burdens borne by legis- 
lators is the constant and sometimes power- 
ful pressure brought to bear upon them by 
special-interest groups. 

Such pressure by antiliquor forces has re- 
sulted in the scheduling of hearings later 
this month on the Bryson bill by the United 
States House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

This bill would prohibit all forms of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in every type of 
advertising media. So broad is its scope, the 
mere posting of a letter seeking an order 
for a case of beer would subject the writer 
to possible fine and imprisonment. 

Proposals of this nature are not new. They 
have resulted in hearings no fewer than four 
times by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce since 1947. None has 
been favorably reported, but the effort to 
return the country to some form of prohibi- 
tion continues, and now that effort finds 
itself focused in the House. 

In view of the impending hearings, the 
experience of Oregon in voting in 1950 upon 
an initiated measure having similar intent 
should be of particular interest to Congress. 

That measure did not forbid advertising 
completely, but would have prohibited sale 
of alcoholic beverages “promotively” adver- 
tised. The word “promotively” was defined 
in such a way as to achieve a form of pro- 
hibition by indirection—exactly the purpose 
of the present Bryson bill. 

Oregon citizens rejected the proposal by 
378,732 votes to 113,524, a margin of more 
than 3 to 1. Particularly significant was the 
fact that proponents carried only 9 out of 
more than 2,000 voting precincts. 

Refusal to countenance prohibition ob- 
tained through devious means could hardly 
have been more positive. 

The Bryson bill deserves similar treatment 
from the House committee, which will show 
real courage in resisting the political pres- 
sure brought upon it. Let prohibition be 
voted upon, if at all, on its own merits— 
not under the guise of a ban on something 
else, 
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Dairy Month Observance in Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texas is joining with other States 
in observing June as Dairy Month. All 
during this month, a statewide dairy 
products promotion campaign is being 
carried on in Texas with the backing of 
thousands of dairy farmers, processors, 
manufacturers, food retailers, grocers, 
restaurants, drug stores, and allied in- 
dustries. 

June has been officially proclaimed as 
Dairy Month in Texas by Gov. Allan 
Shivers. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Governor Shiver’s procla- 
mation be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY ALLAN SHIVERS, 
GovERNOR OF TEXAS 
AusTIN, TEx. 
Greetings: 

The dairy industry of Texas is one of our 
greatest resources. Its very nature directly 
relates the welfare of the industry with the 
welfare of the general public. 

The observance of Dairy Month is of great 
interest to all of us. Milk, butter, cheese, 
ice cream, mellorine—these dairy products 
are essential to the health of everyone. 

Some 500,000 Texans earn their livelihood 
from the production, processing, distribu- 
tion, and sale of dairy products with a re- 
sultant contribution of $900 million annually 
to the commerce of Texas. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of the State of 
Texas, hereby designate June as Dairy Month 
in Texas. 

In official recognition whereof I hereby 
affix my signature this 17th day of May 1954. 

ALLAN SHIVERS, 
Governor of Tezas. 





How McKay Tried To Stop Seattle Power 


Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How McKay Tried To Stop Se- 
attle Power Statement,” which was pub- 
lished in the Wenatchee Daily World of 
April 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

How McKay Trtep To Srop Seatrie Powsr 
STaTEMENT 

Because of the political implications in- 

volved, a representative of Secretary of the 
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Interior Douglas McKay tried last week to 
prevent the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
from announcing its new policy advocating 
that Federal multiple-p dams on the 
Columbia be sold, the Daily World learned 
today from unimpeachable sources here. 

McKay's representative was said to be Ray- 
mond Davis, Assistant to the Secretary. 

This paper was advised that Davis hur- 
riedly flew to Seattle by plane when the De- 
partment learned of the proposed announce- 
ment of a power-policy statement by the 
chamber, which in effect also advocates that 
the Federal Government get out of the power 
business. 

Davis met with the power committee of 
the chamber to discuss the report, saying he 
was in Seattle for the express purpose of 
preventing hasty action by the group. He 
recommended that the chamber not put out 
any policy statement at this time, saying 
that the power situation was explosive. It 
was suggested the resolution be delayed until 
after next fall's election. 

Davis is reported to have told Seattle 
chamber officials that the resolution was a 
hot potato and that the Department was 
already in trouble over power policies in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Reliable sources told the World that Davis 
agreed with the chamber that all power. re- 
sources in the Northwest should be owned 
and operated privately. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp is 
lovated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions ‘to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rucorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Aiken, George D., Vt.---.- Carroll Arms. 


Anderson, Clinton P., 
N. Mez. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo....The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md_.--.-- io 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah... 

Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr_-- 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H---..-.-- The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ohio... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn.....- 


Butler, Hugh, Nebr._.----- 3065 Chestnut St. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va...-. The Shoreham. 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester. 

Carlson, Frank, Kans_....- Sheraton Park 

Case, Francis, S.-Dak_...~- 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex....8327 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., Ky-.-.-- 2800 Woodley Rd. 

Cooper, John S., Ky----.-.- 

Cordon, Guy, Oreg....-.-.. 

Daniel, Price, Ter_-----.-. 


Dirksen, Everett M., Ill_--. 
Douglas, Paul H., Jil_.----. 
Duff, James H., Pa_...---. 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss_.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La.-.... 


Ferguson, Homer, Mich....The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt----. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del_..-. 
Pulbright, J. William, Ark.2627 Belmont Rd. 


George, Walter F., Ga_....- The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa-_-_--.. 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn__----.- 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. 1. 


Hayden, Carl, Ariz___----. o 

Hendrickson, Robert C., 
N. J. 

Hennings, Thomas C.., Jr., 
M 


oO. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, Ala.....-..--- 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla._.Sheraton Park 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Hunt, Lester C., Wyo..--.. 


Ives, Irving M., N. Y..----. 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash... 
Jenner, William E., Ind_... 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo...Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez_. 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C.... 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_.-.- 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla__...-. 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 


Langer, William, N. Dak_..The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y..Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C.... 
Long, Russell B., La....... 


McCarran, Pat, Nev_.._.... 4711 Blagden Ave, 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 


a > a Warren G., The Shoreham. 
ash. 
Malone, George W., Nev...The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont_.... 
oe Edward, Pa....-.. o 

aybank, Burnet R., S. C_.4730 Quebec 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo. - ” 
we A. &. Mike, 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg___.....5020 Lowell St. 

Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....The Capitol 
Towers. 

Murray, James E., Mont...The Shoreham. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va... 


Pastore, John O., R. J...-.. 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich.... 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga... 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy PI. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J._Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala_...4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss_.... 
Symington, Stuart, Mo..... 


Thye, Edward J., Minn... 
Upton, Robert W., N. H..... 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 
Welker, Herman, Jdaho_...4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_...- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del..... 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 


Committee on Appropriations 


Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Fianders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Pulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman, 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, 


Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 


Committee on Foreign Relations 


Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 


Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Jack- 
son, Kennedy, Symington, Burke, 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Clements, Jackson, Daniel, and Lennon, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duff, Purtell, 








Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Pastore, Monroney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Mesars. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon. 


Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
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Memorial Day Address by H. Stewart 
Potter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following Me- 
morial Day address delivered by H. Stew- 
art Potter, of Arlington, Va., at Millers- 
burg, Pa., on Monday, May 31, 1954: 

Commander Klinger, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, you have signally 
honored me by extending me an invitation 
that permits my participation in these Me- 
morial Day exercises held annually under 
auspices of Steever R. Day Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Iam happy to come back to Pennsylvania 
and in this way join you in paying tribute 
to the veterans—dead and living—of all 
wars. 

My first recollection of Millersburg is 
when, as a small boy, my parents brought 
the family over to Crows Ferry to visit Uncle 
Lee and Aunt Ellen McConnell, my uncle 
having operated the steam ferry for many 
years, Another uncle and aunt, the Lincoln 
Potters, resided here for many years prior 
to their deaths. Of course, during a 10-year 
residence in Halifax, I became very familiar 
with your progressive town. 

Years ago, as a boy over in Newport, I was 
filled with pride on each Memorial Day when 
I was given the opportunity to gather fresh 
flowers to decorate the graves of the brave 
men who had served in the wars of the 
United States. Each grave had its American 
flag and its profusion of flowers. Then there 
was always an impressive parade with the 
members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic leading, and then a Memorial Day ad- 
dress followed. Sometimes I wished for 
shorter speeches. Today, some 50 years later, 
I shall not forget. My message will be brief. 

The custom of observing Memorial Day, 
which had its beginning at Boalsburg, 
Centre County, in this State, 90 years ago, 
was the outgrewth of that stirring period 
known as the Civil War, and the desire of the 
American people for a day of tribute to their 
heroic dead. All over the land our grand- 
mothers and grandfathers on both sides of 
the Mason-Dixon line united in paying 
tribute to their dead. 

In so doing, they removed their hats, 
dropped a spray of flowers on some soldier’s 
grave, lifted their heads to the stirring notes 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, and, at the 
same time, in their hearts they resolved that 
this Nation shall never again be torn asun- 
der; that we shall nevef again allow internal 
discord or partisan dissention to break the 
solid front of all Americans. 

This action on the part of our forebears 
took place here in Millersburg as well as in 
the most remote country churchyard 
throughout our Nation. 

Spurred on by such a determined resolve, 
America embarked upon a course, backed by 
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this unconquerable spirit of national unity, 
that transformed this Republic into a mighty 
and respected Nation among the people of 
the world. Yes, in a short span of years, 
became the leader of the world. 

While our youth have responded to their 
country’s call on each occasion, and our 
industries have hummed with activity, as 
they sought to produce the needs of an ade- 
quate national defense, we found in 1939 with 
the war clouds forming again and threaten- 
ing our peace and security, we were in truth, 
a house divided against itself. 

We lacked the spirit of our heroic dead who 
knew no “ism” but true Americanism, who 
saluted no flag but the Stars and Stripes, and 
to whom preservation and advancement of 
American ideals was a birthright and a sol- 
emn duty to one’s country. 

These honored déad whose memory we 
revere today believed in a true Americanism 
and were willing to fight and die for it; an 
Americanism that keeps strict faith with 
every word in the Bill of Rights and every 
line in the Constitution. 

Yes, a kind of Americanism that gives you 
and me the right to express our own opinions, 
to approve or disapprove, to commend or 
criticize as we see fit. 

That same Americanism that gives us the 
legal right to meet under the same roof as 
coworkers in the ranks of labor, as farmers 
in our local granges, as businessmen in our 
local chambers ,of commerce, as brothers in 
the various fraternal organizations. 

That same Americanism which leaves our 
newspapers free to print anything not in con- 
flict with the laws of libel or decency and 
which recognizes that a free press must be 
available to all, and if we deny it to those 
with whom we disagree today it may be 
likewise denied us tomorrow. 

Memorial Day is a day of sadness and 
grief as we take a moment to reflect and to 
realize that thousands and thousands of 
Americans, the flower of this generation and 
past generations made the supreme sacrifice 
for the defense of their country’s freedom. 
Yet this is a day of fond and blessed mem- 
ories for we know that our departed heroes 
sacrificed much for us, and they would, if 
alive, want us to carry on their noble tradi- 
tion. 

Through the heroic efforts of those who 
lie here, and in the other cemeteries of this 
area, we are now able to live in a free and 
democratic country. We are free because we 
are not afraid to speak our thoughts. Our 
assemblies are not held by stealth under cover 
of night. 

We are not afraid of fine literature and 
art, and music; we do not destroy such 
things, we encourage them. Truth can never 
be destroyed, nor can the ideas of great 
minds. Those in power do not use our 
schools to spread propaganda for personal 
gain. Our press is not silent. Our churches 
are great in number and ever increasing. 
Without the love of God there can be no 
freedom. Yet there are those in this world 
who threaten our way of life. We must be 
alert not only for our own cause but also 
in honor of those who made this freedom 
possible. 

Other nations, holding dear the same 
values as we, have also sacrificed, and are 
now sacrificing the best of their manhood 
in their fight against aggression. An un- 


necessary tragedy—for how much better the 
world would be if we still had with us the 
strength, the courage, and the determination 
of our departed youth and the wisdom of our 
fallen elders. How much better the world 
would be if all nations had the same intense 
desire for human freedom and liberty as we. 

Due to the aggression of communism, we 
and other freedom-loving nations are faced 
with the necessity of spending billions for 
weapons of destruction, yet there are so 
many in the world sick in body and mind, 
without funds for medical attention and 
medicines. Billions for arms but not enough 
food to feed the world’s starving millions, 
How many people died of heart ailments, 
cancer, and other diseases who might have 
been with us today if more money for medi- 
cal research was available. This is a sad 
commentary on the history of our human 
civilization. Yet until such time as the 
enemies of freedom are prepared to lay down 
their arms and meet with us in good faith 
for the purpose of preserving honorable peace 
and freedom for all mankind we will con- 
tinue to be faced with the problem of neg- 
lecting our sick, our hungry, our homeless. 
To do otherwise, our presence here today 
would be but mere mockery. 

We must remember that the goal of com- 
munism is world domination. If world 
domination were not the goal of Communists, 
there would not have been a war in Korea. 
The dead and living dead of Korea would not 
be a reality. The peoples of South Africa 
would have had the opportunity to settle 
their differences amicably. Europe and the 
Near East would not now be sitting on a 
powder keg, which should remind us to keep 
our powder dry. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, toward ending the causes of 
war. 

Memorial Day is a day of prayer and re- 
flection—prayer for those who are suffering 
from the wounds they received in battle; re- 
flection for the noble principles for which 
they gave their all, and upon the manner in 
which we cherish and safeguard those prin- 
ciples. Memorial Day symbolizes the spirit of 
the American people—the will of a great, 
free, and enlightened Nation to pay tribute 
to the honored dead. 

Today, from countless flagpoles, Old Glory 
flutters at half mast as a moving reminder, 
that busy though we are, we still realize that 
it is appropriate to pause and remember the 
sacrifices of the heroes in whose honor we 
assemble here. 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the tens of 
thousands of Americans, young and old, who 
have given their lives in military conquest to 
present our way of life. Memorial Day is the 
day of living tribute to those honored dead. 

The intent of what we say here shall ex- 
tend far beyond the horizon. 

Our tributes to the heroic American war 
dead reach around the earth, 

Our thoughts, our prayers, and our words 
of gratitude shall travel swiftly with the 
light of day. 

The sound of our voices is directed into 
many lands. For it is said truly that the 
sun never sets upon the American war dead. 
Let us remember that more than 150,000 
American war dead have been laid to rest 
in foreign lands. Thousands of others have 
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been lost beneath the waters of many oceans 
far from our shores. 

Our war dead are buried in Asia, Europe, 
and in Africa, as well as in cemeteries here 
at home. 

Yes; it is true that the sun of a single day 
never sets upon the graves of our honored 
dead because the sun shines perpetually 
upon some area of hallowed American ground. 
This assertion is proved by history and the 
maps of the world. 

The light of the sun races across the face 
of the continent at great speed, 1,000 miles 
per hour. When it is midnight in the United 
States the sun is shining at high noon in 
Korea and the Philippines. 

There is always a new dawn creeping 
silently over some farway ocean or jun- 
gle, over strange hills and cities. And 
there, in the pale light of each new day, 
the American Stars and Stripes is stirring 
at halfmast, and beneath it are thousands 
of white markers inscribed with the names of 
our departed men. 

If we could visit one of these cemeteries 
in the far corners of the earth and walk slow- 
ly between the white markers we would see 
that some are of the Christian cross, and 
others the Star of David, the emblem of the 
Gentile and the Jew. Then we look at the 
fiag overhead. We watch its brilliant red 
and white stripes curving with the shifting 
breeze, its folds gently to the north, then 
the east, then south, then west. The flag 
seems to speak. 

At least we sense an answer coming from 
that proud and beautiful emblem that marks 
the last resting place of our hero dead. The 
flag seems to say that speculations about 
these men as to race and creed. are of little 
important. It matters not who they were, 
whether they were rich or poor, college grad- 
uates or uneducated. It makes little differ- 
ence whether they rest under cross or star. 
All your questions are in the past. They 
deal with trivial distinctions which only the 
living consider important. 

As we stand looking at the flag and the 
graves we see it all very clearly. Death is the 
great equalizer, only in life do we judge a 
man by his money or social standing. Only 
in life do we question his race or creed. 


Then we get a final answer. The flag tells 
us clearly all the men who rest in soldier 
graves were your defenders and mine. 


On occasions such as this we are prone to 
spend too much time and too many words 
eulogizing the dead and making eloquent 
speeches about the cause for which they 
fought. In a sense we glorify war. Whereas 
the only fitting tribute that can be paid our 
soldier dead, wounded, and alive, is to strive 
with all our hearts, with might and main, 
to put an end to the causes which require 
their sacrifices so that they will not have 
died in vain. Most certainly were our noble 
dead permitted to speak they would cry out 
for some solution to our problems more logi- 
cal and more sane than fruitless war. 

We can pay no greater tribute to the mar- 
tyrs of our Nation on this Memorial Day nor 
can we make a greater contribution to the 
welfare of our country than resolve that we 
will truly evaluate the manifold blessings 
bestowed upon us by citizenship in this great 
Republic. 

Let us carry aloft the torch of freedom; 
and, in so doing, let us march as a united 
people asking God to place us in His infinite 
care and continue to shower us with His 
choice blessings of peace and happiness. 

From grateful hearts let us pour forth our 
prayers of thanksgiving for the American 
way of life and beseech God to preserve our 
great Republic for the countless unborn mil- 
lions to follow us. 

In the same breath let us in prayerful atti- 
tude ask divine providence to restore peace 
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and tranquillity to the nations of the world, 
that in so doing we may again look upon 
civilization as being rescued from the on- 
slaughts of those who would destroy it. 

With such an objective and faith in the 
future let us say from the depths of our 
hearts, thank God I am an American. 

May Almighty God hear our prayers for a 
lasting peace on this Memorial Day, 1954, 
and may He fill our hearts with a deep and 
abiding love for our country. May He impress 
upon us each day our duty as a citizen, and 
of our need for eterna] vigilance in preserv- 
ing, protecting, and defending this great 
Republic for which we owe an undying debt 
of gratitude to God for the priceless heritage 
of liberty, freedom, and equality. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached, because the hearts of mankind have 
not yet been attuned to the spirit of uni- 
versal love, which is essential if the family 
of nations expect to dwell in harmony with 
each other. 

History is replete with the experiences of 
nation after nation, who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjugation. It 
is written on the memories of mankind, that 
the nation that forgot God and refused to 
recognize the human dignity of every crea- 
ture created by Him, traveled the road to 
ruin and destruction. 

Yet, how short is the memory of man? 
Regardless of the lessons from history of 
the utter destruction of ancient empires, our 
minds were refreshed during the present 20th 
century by the fate that befell modern dic- 
tators, who have trod the same path to de- 
struction that counterparts traversed in the 
distant past. 

The scene which surrounds us today is 
the evidence of the cost of war. Here in 
this cemetery lie buried a. number whose 
lives have been given to their country in the 
past. Who can estimate the worth of these 
lives? What these men might have meant 
to the world had they lived? What their 
lors means in the unrecorded sorrow of their 
parents, wives, sweethearts, and children? 
The great treasure of any country is not in 
its steel mills or its rolling prairies or its 
public buildings, but its young people. And 
here we commemorate those lives, who for 
the most part were sacrificed before the 
story they could have told could be unfolded, 
or their contribution made to the family of 
the Nation which gave them birth. 


All too ready, because these dead cannot 
speak to us, we accept the fruit of their sac- 
rifice in an unthinking way. We have many 
privileges in this country. We exercise these 
privileges every day of our lives. But that 
we have them is due to the fact that in the 
past Americans have been willing to lay 
down their lives for us. Privilege is always 
preceded by sacrifice. Theirs has been the 
sacrifice. Ours now are the privileges. 

We do right when we honor them, with 
our flowers, our parades, with everything 
which can be provided, at this most beauti- 
ful season of the year, to remind ourselves 
of our indebtedness. We must also honor 
them by making a lasting peace. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, to do something toward end- 
ing the causes of war. 

May I close with this poem: 


“God bless America, 
Land that I love; 
Stand beside her and guide her 
Through the night with a light from 
above, 
From the mountains to the prairies, 
To the oceans white with foam, 
God bless America, 
My home, sweet home.” 


I thank you. 


The Federal-State Rehabilitation Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Feq. 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation pro. 
gram has its origin in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920. The Bar. 
den-La Follette amendment of 194; 
markedly broadened the scope of the 
services. 

Through Federal-State cooperation 
for the purpose of making handicappeq 
persons employable, rehabilitation agen. 
cies now offer a number of services which 
directly benefit the individuals who re. 
ceive them, and indirectly benefit the 
Nation as a whole. These services jn. 
clude medical and psychological diag. 
nosis, hospitalization and surgery, the 
furnishing of training supplies and 
placement equipment, and counseling 
through the _ rehabilitation process, 
The Federal-State cooperative effort 
now gives some aid to about 200,000 dis. 
abled persons annually and _ restores 
earning power to about 65,000 persons 
each year. 

This program must be maintained and 
strengthened. The Federal Gover. 
ment is annually spending huge sums for 
public assistance—rather than rehabili- 
tation—of handicapped persons. Unless 
more is done to rehabilitate such indi- 
‘viduals, expenditures for public assist- 
ance to persons classified as totally and 
permanently disabled may soon reach 
$300 million or $400 million annually— 
estimate obtained from the National Re- 
habilitation Association. The Federal 
appropriation for rehabilitation for the 
1953-54 fiscal year was only $23 million. 

The values of rehabilitation in in- 
creasing the available manpower and 
production and in reducing dependency, 
are well known. Accomplishment of 
these objectives is a national concern. 
Increase of Federal assistance for re- 
habilitation would be good business for 
the Federal Government. 

S. 2759, pending in the 83d Congress, 
would replace the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act with a new program. It pro- 
vides for three types of Federal grants 
to the States, namely, a fund for the 
basic rehabilitation program called re- 
habilitation services, a fund for im- 
provement and extension projects, and 4 
third fund for special projects. 

The present rehabilitation program \s 
financed under Public Law 113 of the 
78th Congress, which provides that the 
Federal Government shall reimburse the 
States for 100 percent of expenditures 
for necessary administration, guidance, 
and placement, and 50 percent of ex- 
penditures for case service. S. 2759 
would discard this method of financing 
the basic program and substitute for it 
allotments based upon population, 
weighted by per capita income, and & 
Federal share based upon relative pe 
capita income of the States. 
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The Federal-State rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been operating on a national 
average of about 2 Federal dollars to 1 
state dollar. The proposed legislation, 
< 2759, is aimed at an eventual 50-50 
charing of the cost by the Federal and 
State Governments. 

certain provisions of the bill would 
ease the transfer from one system of fi- 
nancing to another, particularly during 
1955 and 1956. Nevertheless, establish- 
ment of the proposed system of financing 
would create for many of the States seri- 
ous difficulties in immediately securing 
enough State funds to replace the Fed- 
eral funds lost. Some of these States 
would be unable to replace the lost Fed- 
eral funds, so there would actually be 
jess rehabilitation service in these States 
during 1955 and 1956 than before, under 
this legislation. 

The broad aim of S. 2759 to expand 
rehabilitation services will not be soon 
achieved unless there is a reduction in 
hardships from changing methods of 
financing. 

One way of reducing such hardships 
{s proposed in S. 3039, which would pro- 
vide Federal allotments to the States 
for the basic rehabilitation program in 
two parts, as follows: 

First. An amount equal to 100 percent 
of the administration, guidance, and 
placement expenditures for 1953 and 50 
percent case service expenditures for the 
same year. If a State should in future 
utilize less State money than in 1953 
it would receive proportionately less Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Second. Federal funds available in ex- 
cess of the amount needed for the pur- 
pose stated above would be allotted on 
a population basis to States expending 
more for rehabilitation than in 1953. 
The Federal share of the additional ex- 
penditure would be 50 percent in all the 
States. 

This plan would maintain rehabilita- 
tion programs in the States at their pres- 
ent levels, while encouraging their ex- 
pansion on a 50—50 basis. 

Other alternatives to S. 2759 have been 
proposed. Copies of several alternatives 
in typescript form have been prepared 
and distributed by the National Rehabil- 
itation Association, They merit care- 
ful study. 

Since first, the California Legislature 
has already approved the budget for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the year 1954—- 
55, and second, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for the legislature to appropriate 
additional amounts to compensate for 
the loss of Federal funds under the fi- 
nancing formula contained in S. 2759, 
enactment of this bill as originally in- 
troduced would be a serious temporary, 
if not permanent, injury to the voca- 
tional-rehabilitation program in Cali- 
fornia. 

At the least, S. 2759 should be amended 
to provide for a continuance of Federal 
Payments to the States for the fiscal year 
1955 equal to the contribution of the 
Federal Government in 1953. This would 
give the States a breathing space to 
make adjustments to the different fi- 
hancing provisions of S. 2759. Under no 
circumstances should we permit penny- 
wise cuts to reduce the size and scope of 
the rehabilitation program. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative address entitled 
“Trends in Labor Relations,” made by 
Whitley P. McCoy, Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
before the seventh annual conference on 
labor at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, on May 7, 1954. 

The address follows: 

TRENDS IN LABOR RELATIONS 


The accidental transition of my subject 
title is not serious, of course. I doubt if any 
of you are here specifically because I was 
to speak on friends in labor relations or 
would have stayed away had you known I 
was to speak on trends in labor relations. 
As a matter of fact, with the opening given 
me by the inadvertent title change, I was 
sorely tempted to throw both friends and 
trends out the window and discourse on the 
subject of semantics. However, I have re- 
sisted that temptation. 

It has become quite popular to attack 
many of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as “meddling.” In fact, criticism 
of overparticipation by Federal agencies in 
the lives of our citizens comes not only from 
outside the bureaucracy, but also from with- 
in, for it is the position of the administra- 
tion that the executive agencies should, 
where possible, withdraw from activities 
which could best be handled outside the 
Federal structure, perhaps by the States, but 
preferably by private groups. I, personally, 
have always felt that government interven- 
tion and participation should be minimal 
and, as a matter of policy, I have applied 
that principle to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

In recents months I have publicly spoken 
of my desire to reduce the Service’s case- 
load, insofar as possible and expedient. I 
hope to accomplish this primarily by re- 
solving questions of Federal versus State 
jurisdiction in favor of the latter, where 
feasible and practical. I have also pointed 
out that the Service has eschewed a formal 
preventive mediation program in favor of an 
informal, natural one. 

I do believe, however, that the charge of 
governmental meddling has been somewhat 
overdone. For example, even the Federal 
postal system comes under periodic attack 
by a small group of well-intentioned people, 
although its place in the American scheme 
of things is apparently secure. It is clear 
that there are areas in which the Federal 
Government’s participation is desirable, 
practical, and necessary. 

Usually, the criticism of government 
meddling is confined to those agencies 
whose function is of a quasi-judicial nature; 
such agencies are almost constantly under 
attack. Generally, there is a considerable 
sincerity in these attacks, although too often 
they are made by the losers of governmental 
decisions. But regardless of the motive of 
the critics, it must be admitted that big 
government can be a dangerous thing in a 
democracy and the reduction of big govern- 
ment to necessary government is an impor- 
tant goal. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, being exclusively a service agency, 
has, I am glad to say, seldom come under 
attack as a meddler. To begin with, it is 
@ very small unit of the Federal Government. 
Its staff includes only about 225 mediators, 
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thinly spread over the entire Nation. Sec- 
ondly, it is not a decision-making agency. 
It has the sole purpose of assisting the parties 
in a labor-management dispute to come to 
agreement, and it operates without compul- 
sion. It has no interest in the rights and 
wrongs of disputes. Moreover, if a formal 
charge of any type is later filed by one party 
against the other, the Service’s mediator 
cannot be called upon to testify, even in 
court,.as to either opinion or fact. Finally, 
it is the tradition of the Service, confirmed 
by 40 years of practice, that the basic respon- 
sibility for the settlement of disputes lies 
with the parties, and that the Service will 
not participate only at the point of impasse. 

Nevertheless, we are not entirely free of 
criticism, which is as it should be, and we 
have undertaken to examine the two main 
areas in which we are sometimes accused of 
meddling. The first of these concerns furis- 
diction; the second, preventive mediation. 

As to jurisdiction, it has been said that 
the Service accepts many cases which more 
properly should be mediated by State and 
local agencies. In this regard, I submit that 
with the small staff of mediators available, 
the Service's job is more one of limiting its 
jurisdiction than of maintaining or increas- 
ing it. Therefore, it has been my constant 
position that in doubtful cases, our juris- 
dictional authority should be denied, par- 
ticularly where a State or local mediation 
agency is available, unless special factors are 
present which seem to make our participa- 
tion desirable in the public interest. 

It has been my policy to encourage exist- 
ing State agencies, and to urge States which 
do not have a mediation service to establish 
such a facility in order to assume part of the 
mediation burden, at least for those cases 
which are properly the responsibility of the 
States. And, far from meddling, we are quite 
anxious for the State and local services to ac- 
cept many of the cases which we have had to 
accept by default. Almost like the multiplier 
principle in economics, the very success of 
mediation as a technique in settling labor- 
Management disputes has brought about 
need for more mediation services. 

Now, there may be those who consider that 
any mediation action by the Federal Govern- 
ment constitutes meddling. To that small 
minority, I would address these questions: 
Would disputants now using the Federal 
Service be expected to request mediation 
assistance of the State and local govern- 
ments? What service would be available to 
disputants in the many States which have 
no mediation facilities whatever? And in 
the States which do provide a mediation 
service, are the physical and financial re- 
sources available for the undertaking of the 
tremendous job which would fall to them? 
Could they become involved in disputes of a 
national character? And if they did, might 
they not be impinging upon the’ rights of 
other States? Would not the charge of med- 
dling now leveled at the Federal Service then 
be directed toward the State agencies? If 
meddling it be, is a meddle by a State agency 
more savory than a meddle by the Federal 
Government? 

These questions are basic to the proposi- 
tion of total withdrawal of Federal mediation 
facilities. It is my considered opinion that 
it is neither feasible nor proper to remove 
the Federal Government from the function 
of mediation. Such action would be as faulty 
and indefensible as a Federal withdrawal 
from mail delivery. And just as likely, I 
think. 

As to the question of preventive mediation, 
I will say that in all the mediation process, 
no function is so belabored or so misunder- 
stood as this one. Preventive activity is im- 
plicit in a definition of mediation. There 
is nothing particularly new about it; it has 
been practiced in one form or another almost 
from the beginning of time. As with other 
matters dealing in human relations, it has 
undergone experimentation, and even now 
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an exact definition of it is difficult. Our 
mediators are instructed that preventive me- 
diation is any activity performed by them 
that pertains to the avoidance of industrial 
strife and promotes recognition and accept- 
ance of responsibilities by labor and man- 
agement. 

I realize that it is possible for persons out- 
side the Service to read many things into 
that general framework. For example, the 
dispute notice section of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act has been cited as the 
initiation of preventive activity. That sec- 
tion requires parties to send notice to Fed- 
eral and State mediation agencies of the 
intention to ask changes in an existing con- 
tract. The receipt of such a notice by the 
Service often requires an inquiry of the 
parties to determine whether we have juris- 
diction in the matter and/or to determine 
need for mediation. This can hardly be 
called preventive activity. Preventive medi- 
ation may be many things, but no realistic 
definition of it considers that strike preven- 
tion should begin at the time of a strike— 
or even at the time of contract negotiations. 
To charge off an administrative procedure 
to preventive mediation is to miss the point 
of preventive activity. Prevention is a never- 
ending, year-around activity. I have said in 
the past that preventive mediation must be 
placed in its proper perspective. The Serv- 
ice’s experiments with it have led to the 
conclusion that a formal preventive program 
is less successful than an activity which 
grows naturally out of the techniques used 
by the mediator in his day-to-day dispute 
assignments. For maximum effectiveness, 
preventive work must be informal and nat- 
ural. It may take as simple a form as mere 
mediator participation in conferences, meet- 
ings, and classes as an invited guest, or an 
occasional luncheon or phone conversation 
with labor and management principals. It 
may be somewhat more complicated, as in 
acceptance of invitations from companies 
and unions to assist in the development of 
a plan for the handling of a contract, a 
grievance, or other matters. It may be in 
the writing of a thought-provoking article. 
It is, in short, any activity which will en- 
hance good labor-management relations. I 
believe that this type of activity is in keep- 
ing with a mediation service, and I cannot 
believe that it is meddling in the slightest 
degree. If there are imperfections in it, 
these must be charged to individual errors 
in judgment and not to principle. 


Whether it be in terms of jurisdiction, 
preventive mediation, or any other activity, 
it is not my desire that the Service should 
grow beyond the bounds of need. As I have 
said, the charge of meddling by the Service 
is not often made, but I will be sensitive to 
euch charges because of my own views on 
big government. At the same time, I con- 
sider that the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service performs a function which 
is useful, helpful, and necessary to the public 
interest and to labor-management relations 
in this country. It is my hope and inten- 
tion that it will continue to meet the obli- 
gation placed upon it in law and spirit by 
the Congress of the United States. 


Dairy Surplus Drops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a summary of 
dairy price support purchases and uses 
in May 1954: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Summarizes Damy Price SuprortT PurR- 
CHASES AND USES IN MAY 

Unrrep States DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 4, 1954. 

The most significant development in the 
dairy price support operation during the 
month of May was the sale of 403.5 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk for mixed poultry 
and livestock feed use, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported today in 
summarizing dairy product purchases and 
uses during May. While this sale has more 
than halved nonfat dry milk stocks during 
the month, the remaining stocks plus cur- 
rent purchases will amply supply anticipated 
outlets for human feeding. 

Purchases during May 1954 amounted to 

44,320,838 pounds of butter, 21,854,138 

pounds of cheddar cheese, and 175,642,757 
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pounds of nonfat dry milk. In May 1953 
purchases amounted to 42,255,757 pounds 
butter, 35,104,647 pounds of cheese, ang 4. 
272,345 pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

May distribution totaled 20,997,672 poung 
of butter, 11,455,909 pounds of cheese, ang 
421,108,376 pounds of nonfat dry milk. p,. 
cluding dry milk feed sales, remaining dis. 
tribution was mainly for domestic seho) 
lunches, and domestic and foreign weljars. 
feeding—16,555,735 pounds of butter, 6536. 
404 pounds of cheese, and 17,249,040 poungs 
of nonfat dry milk. In addition, 4 mijjio, 
pounds of butter were scheduled for conyer. 
sion into butter oil for the United Nations 
and 60,000 pounds of butter were sold com. 
mercially under the foreign liquid Milk-ree 
combining operation. Nonfat dry milk sales 
for commercial export amounted to 277,555 
pounds and commercial sales of cheese were 
4,919,505 pounds. 

Following are purchases and uses through 
May under the 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 
dair-support programs and estimated quan. 
tities on hand May 31, 1954: 


[In pounds] 


Purchases: 
1952-53 (Apr. 1, 1952-Mar. 31, 1953) 
1953-54 (Apr. 1, 1953-Mar. 31, 1954) 
1954-55 (Apr. 1, 1954~May 31, 1954) 


Os ge aie iica meccssemscnevereromiiiauecmsbnidibuanib rien ies 


Uses: 
Commercial sales -- - -__- 
Animal and mixed feed sales 
Sec. 32 outlets_- 
Section 416 donations 
Noncommercial export sales 
U. 8. Army sales__..._. ‘ 
Other ! 


Estimated supplies: As of May 31, 1954__.............-... 


ae "388, 019, 662 a 394, 162, 77 


ee 


i 
Nonfat ary 
MAUK solids 


Cheddar 
cheese 


ee 


143, 348, 182 
380, 198, 987 
59, 147, 116 
582, 694, 285 561, 161, 671 | 


— — a . 


75, 236,130 | 210, 410.07 
454, 253, 349 665, 929. (4 
31, 672, 192 117, 236, 71 


993, 675, 092 


9, 760, 334 


“95, 818, 425 | 
59, 957, 560 


106, 858, 071 (4,97) 
405, 196, 138 
20), 990, 548 
112, 066, 082 
wokisaniienwitine 203, 646, 7%) 
23, 099, 894 6, 830, 768 

6, 038, 410 357, 585 


‘ay “28, 832, B25 
30, 843, 300 
465, 000 


194, 674, 623 | 166, 998, 896 | 18 


749, 811, #16 





2A3, 704, 1% 


1 Other uses include butter salvage sale, cocoa butter substitute sales, butter sales to the Veterans’ Administration, 
conversion of butter into butter oi] for U. N., donations for research, liquid milk recombing program, and commercial 


export sales, 


This Is Our Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
following editorial from the June 4 edi- 
tion of the Collins (Miss.) News-Com- 
mercial, of which the able and outstand- 
ing humorist and publisher, Jimmy Ar- 
rington, is the editor. 

The fact that the leadership of the 
South is temperate in its reaction to the 
misguided opinion of the Supreme Court 
on school segregation should not be mis- 
taken for lack of determination to see 
that the children of both races are to 
receive equal but separate opportunities 
for education in our public schools. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuts Is Our ANSWER 

‘Covington County’s answer to the recent 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court 
banning segregation in the public schools, 
may be found in the fact that bids will be 
received on June 18 for the construction 
of an auditorium and gymnasium for the 
Carver Central Colored School in Collins. 


When the auditorium and gymnasium are 
added to the present school plant, Carver 
School will have one of the most modern 
school buildings in the State. 

We are positive that segregation can be 
maintained in the public-school system of 
Covington County and at the same time 
not be violative of the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court. 

This will be possible because Covington 
County over the past years has made de- 
termined efforts to provide adequate educa 
tional opportunities for the colored students, 

It will be noted that we use the term 
“adequate” rather than “equal,” because in 
some instances the faciliites of the colored 
schools in this county are “superior” to some 
of the white schools. 

Our county has three outstanding colored 
high schools: Lincoln, Hopewell, and Carver 
Central. 

With the providing of adequate transpot 
tation routes, there will not be a single col 
ored child in Covington County without 4c 
cess to a modern school. 

If the Negro leadership of Covington 
County will be satisfied with educational 
equality as ordered by the Supreme Court, 
then Covington County will gladly provide 
it for their children. 


Hower, if this leadership lends an attét- 
tive ear to wild-eyed agitators and demand 
social equality, then they will not only fall 
to get that, but they will be doing their ow2 
raee a great injustice. 

The News-Commercial over the years bas 
worked diligently in bringing to our © 
ored citizens a better standard of livine: 
better schools and justice before the la¥ 
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We have never been guilty of inciting 
racial ill will through the publishing of in- 
gamatory matter. 

By the same token, we have never advo- 
cated nor do we now advocate the abolition 
of segregation of the races. 

we know that in Covington County the 
two races can live and work side by side, 
peacefully and happy, under a system of 
segregation. 

Therefore, every Covington Countian 
should take pride that our answer to the 
ruling of the Supreme Court is not open 
defiance of the mandate of the Court; not 
lans to abolish our public schools; not fool- 
ish threats of political reprisals; not pre- 
dictions of racial violence, but on the con- 
trary, our answer is the continuing of a 
program to give adequate educational facil- 
ities to the colored schoolchildren of this 


county. 





Offshore Procurement of Ships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, that the 
essential shipbuilding industry of the 
United States is approaching a desperate 
condition owing to a dearth of construc- 
tion work is becoming more evident day 
by day. Orders are very slow, work in 


progress is tailing off, employment is de-— 


clining, and some yards have already 
closed while others face that prospect in 
the near future. It is a serious problem 
and one for genuine national concern in 
view of the security importance of our 
shipyards. Consequently, I think it must 
be agreed that any policy or practice of 
our Government which serves to aggra- 
vate these difficulties should be chal- 
lenged and reexamined. 

For several years, under the offshore 
procurement program, it has been the 
practice of our Government to place con- 
tracts for ship construction, particularly 
of smaller craft, with European ship- 
yards of the NATO countries. It is re- 
ported that in the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 the United States Government ex- 
pended or contracted for the expendi- 
ture of $237 million for such offshore 
procurement of small vessels to be built 
in Europe. This has been a part of the 
much larger general program of offshore 
procurement under which the United 
States has been purchasing military 
~~ abroad for delivery to its 
allies. 

Now, I recognize the importance of 
this procurement program in promoting 
desirable trade relations with friendly 
foreign natiéns, in building up the mili- 
tary potential and self-sufficiency of the 
NATO countries, in strengthening their 
economies as vital segments of the free 
world, and frequently as a measure of 
economy in obtaining the necessary de- 
fense facilities at lowest cost. 

It is also important to bear in mind, 
however, that there are other important 
considerations to be taken into account 
in determining how far to go with this 
kind of program. We must be con- 
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cerned with how our own economy and 
security are affected. In fact, the direc- 
tive issued by the Department of Defense 
in 1951 setting forth its offshore procure- 
ment policy specifically provided that the 
items be selected for European procure- 
ment should not result in “serious ad- 
verse effects upon the United States 
economy, employment, or industrial 
mobilization base” or interpose “any 
threat to the security interests of the 
United States.” 

Let us see, then, what these provisions 
signify when applied to our own do- 
mestic shipbuilding industry. We find, 
in the first place, that it is our declared 
national policy as stated in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and again in 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 to 
foster the development and maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine and ship- 
building industry at all times as an es- 
sential arm of our national defense and 
security. Why this is so is altogether 
clear from our experiences in both World 
Wars I and II when we were desperately 
in need of ships and shipbuilding and 
could not turn to others to furnish them. 
Never must we allow our atttention to be 
diverted from this basic security need for 
a vigorous shipbuilding industry in our 
own country. 

The 1951 directive of the Department 
of Defense also stated that the offshore 
procurement program must not seriously 
injure the domestic economy. What 
about that as applied to shipbuilding? 
Over the past months shipyard activities 
and employment have declined sharply 
and are continuing to do so. The order 
books of the domestic shipyards, both 
large and small, are virtually bare and 
propects of immediate improvement are 
poor. Some of our shipyards have al- 
ready shut down for lack of work and 


others will have to do so before long un-’ 


less conditions change. 

In contrast with the situation in this 
country, foreign shipbuilding, with its 
comparative cost advantages, is general- 
ly active and in some areas is booming. 
Circumstances being what they are, it 
would seem to be perfectly evident that, 
so far as ship construction is concerned, 
the need for stimulation now is not in 
these foreign countries but in our own. 
It seems very clear, also, that to continue 
offshore ship procurement with the ex- 
penditure of United States funds under 
existing conditions runs directly con- 
trary to the terms of the directive which 
the Department of Defense laid down in 
1951 to guide its program. 

A few weeks ago there were indica- 
tions that the Department of Defense, 
in connection with the Navy Depart- 
ment’s offshore ship-procurement pro- 
gram, was about to let additional con- 
tracts with various foreign shipyards in 
the total amount of approximately $52 
million. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were about to leave for Europe to 
undertake final negotiations and the 
signing of the contracts. 

Fortunately, through the timely inter- 
vention of certain interested Members of 
Congress and protesting American ship- 
yards, and with the cooperation of the 
Secretary of Defense, these plans have 
now been modified. About half of the 
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amount which had previously been ear- 
marked for expenditure in the busy for- 
eign shipyards will instead be used in 
this country to provide some urgently 
needed work for our own shipyards. It 
is intended that contracts amounting to 
$27,500,000 will be let soon on a nego- 
tiated basis for building 8 to 10 mine- 
sweepers of the medium class. This is a 
type of work which has usually been per- 
formed by our smaller shipyards, now so 
greatly in need of business to keep their 
operations going. 

This is surely a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it may be hoped that from now 
on more vigilant attention will be given 
to our own essential shipyards in award- 
ing construction contracts. In the pres- 
ent situation, with our own domestic 
shipyards in dire need of work, the plac- 
ing of contracts with foreign shipyards 
is unjustified and is, as I have said, ac- 
tually contrary to the directive issued 
by the Department of Defense itself to 
govern the administration of the offshore 
procurement program. 





What It Means To Be an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Dale 
Dingeman Bajema, a student in the Ben- 
son Polytechnic High School in Portiand, 
Oreg., in my congressional district, has 
written the winning essay for the largest 
American Legion unit in Portland en- 
titled “What It Means To Be an Amer- 
ican.” His essay seems to me to be 
worthy of a nationwide audience and I 
include it as part of these remarks: 
Wuat Ir Means To Mz To Be an AMERICAN 

(By Dale Dingeman Bajema, student at . 
Benson Polytechnic High School) 

I am an American. I don’t ask for secu- 
rity—only opportunity. I don’t want the 
state as my nursemaid; only the opportunity 
to take a chance—to succeed or fail by my 
own ability and ambition. 

I want the challenge of matching my 
skills and judgment against the world con- 
ditions to better my standards—the calcu- 
lated risks of the ladder of success to the 
routine existence of the perfect state. 
Only then can I realize that I am capable; 
that I am strong enough to live without 
support of someone else. 

I don’t want to be a man looked after by 
the state. What pride and respect could I 
have for myself? For my existence I want 
obligations to no one, much less the state. 
It is my heritage as an American to be self- 
supporting. Would the New England col- 
onists or the westward moving pioneers have 
expected Government care? They had pride 
that they could build a country with their 
own hands. Why should I now look to the 
state to hand me life? I want to dream, to 
build, and obtain my desires as a man inde- 
pendent of socialistic and commuunistic 
principles. 

I want that certain dignity which comes 
when one’s neighbors look at him with re- 
spect, not the pity as if he were a state case. 
A person cannot help but be humbled, and 
his ambition and abilities dulled by having 
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all his needs looked atfer by the state. I 
don’t want a guaranteed existence, but the 
opportunity to create for myself, and say 
proudly, “This I have done.” 

(Judge: Mr. Arthur Crookham, editorial 
staff, Oregon Journal.) 


Assumption by Federal District Courts of 
Jurisdiction in Cases Involving Con- 
demned Killers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced two pieces of legisla- 
tion—a private and a public bill. Both 
are an outgrowth of an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of Federal district 
courts throughout the Nation to as- 
sume jurisdiction in cases involving con- 
demned killers. In order that the Mem- 
bers will be familiar with the problem, 
I cite a specific case in Utah for which 
one of the measures, the private bill, 
seeks monetary relief. 

Verne Alfred Braasch and Melvin 
LeRoy Sullivan were tried and convicted 
to death for the brutal holdup slaying 
of a gas-station attendant in Beaver, 
Utah, on October 22, 1949. The original 
execution date was February 16, 1950. 

The execution was stayed when the 
defendants appealed to the Utah Su- 
preme Court. Utah’s highest court af- 
firmed the conviction and subsequently 
considered three additional appeals for 
extraordinary writs and reviews, all of 
which were denied after careful study. 

In addition, the two have twice peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme Court, 
and in each instance these petitions have 
been denied, the most recent one being 
October 19, 1953. 

One could reasonably expect that these 
men had run their full legal course. 
Such is not the case, however. 

Despite refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court to review the State's 
highest court decisions on the matter, 
the Federal district court assumed juris- 
diction over the case on February 21, 
1952, after the defendants filed for a 
writ of habeas corpus in his court. The 
district judge has retained jurisdiction 
of the case since that time and recently 
requested the filing of additional briefs 
by both the State and the defendants. 


Certainly it is not my intention by 
these measures to cut down the legal 
remedies available to our citizens, includ- 
ing convicted killers such as Braasch and 
Sullivan. But I do believe that where 
such extended delays in the carrying out 
of sentences occurs that the Federal 
Government should bear the cost of 
maintaining the prisoners. If the Fed- 
eral district court is going to assume the 
obligation of a court of last resort after” 
all other remedies have been exhausted, 
then the concomitant expense of 
maintaining the defendants should be 
assumed at the same time. 
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We Can Sell That Dairy Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
the Members’ attention to an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman. I think it is of particu- 
lar interest to those of us from agricul- 
tural districts. The article follows: 

We Can Seti THat Damy SvurPius 


The dairy industry must face up to the 
fact that it has an emergency on its hands. 
Its present situation is a threat to the in- 
come of the 2 million farmers who sell milk 
and to the solvency of the farm price-sup- 
port program. 

There are only two ways to get out of it— 
produce less or sell more milk. The policy 
that has been followed, of depending on the 
Government to take the excess production, 
has reached the limit of public tolerance. 

Put simply, a use must be found for better 
than 6 billion pounds more milk, if present 
production is maintained, at the same time 
the market is absorbing some of the accumu- 
lated dairy stocks in Government hands. 
Those stocks—butter, cheese, and dried 
milk—recently amounted to the equivalent 
of 8 billion pounds of whole milk. At that 
point the Government had $310 million tied 
up in them. 

A part of these stocKs is now being dis- 
posed of at heavy losses to avoid spoilage. 
Flush milk production is expected to bring 
an increased flow of dairy products into Gov- 
ernment storage, with the probability of 
more fire sales later on. 

This heedless process can’t go on indefi- 
nitely. It is undermining the whole dairy 
price structure, and CCC stabilization funds 
won’t stand such continued losses. 

You can see why that leaves only two 
alternatives—produce less or sell more milk. 
Both may have to be applied, but Country 
Gentleman believes that dairy farmers and 
their leaders have the ability and the in- 
centive to make the second a success and to 
put their business on a secure basis. For- 
tunately, they will have the aid of perhaps 
the best food merchandising expert in Amer- 
ica, Clarence Francis, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., who is serving as consultant to 
the President and the USDA in the disposal 
of surplus farm crops. 

It is a merchandising job that is called for, 
the most challenging one in America today. 
There is a big enough potential market to 
absorb all the production and more. It in- 
cludes the whole 161 million American peo- 
ple, @ majority of whom are not drinking 
enough milk for their own good. What is 
carelessly termed a dairy surplus—only 6% 
percent of our total production—isn't really 
a surplus at all. It’s just undersold milk. 


You realize how true this is when you read 
in the article We're Learning How To Sell 
More Milk, on page 29 of this issue, that 
half the adult population seldom or never 
drinks milk. This is borne out by recent 
studies in Iowa, one of the most favored 
States in wealth and education. These 
showed that where 4 out of 10 younger per- 
sons needed to drink more milk, 8 out of 10 
older people were not consuming enough 
milk for good health. 


Those figures tell one important reason 
for the undersold milk supply. The dairy 
industry has let people think of milk only 
as something good for children. The far 
larger number of adults, who need to drink 
milk all their lives to keep their health and 
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vigor, have been neglected. That a bigger 
market can be built for milk, when its req) 
values are brought home to people, is dem. 
onstrated in the article mentioned. 

This combined advertising and educationa) 
program, carried on by the American Dairy 
Association in cooperation with loca] dairy 
interests, is one of numerous signs that the 
dairy industry is going after the Opportunity 
to expand the use of milk and dairy products 

But just creating more of an appetite for 
milk isn’t enough. It needs to be backed yp 
by methods that will make milk easily ang 
widely available. As W. E. Winn, president 
of the Pure Milk Association, which supplies 
the big Chicago market, said: “I would like 
to see a lot more effort in the field of mer. 
chandising, getting more milk-vending ma. 
chines in schools, offices, apartment build. 
ings and factories; more mechanical vendors 
of large containers of milk and ice cream, ang 
more milk dispensers in restaurants. These 
outlets offer unlimited possibilities for more 
sales.” 

All of which goes to show how much |s 
yet to be done before the limits of the milk 
market are reached. It makes you realize, 
too, that until recently how poor a mer. 
chandising job has been done with this ¢3 
billion a year product. 

Another thing that needs consideration 
is the increased cost spread between the 
dairy farmer and the consumer, and how 
it may be reduced. In many markets dairy- 
men are receiving a cent a quart less while 
the consumer is paying 5 to 7 cents a quart 
more than in 1945. What makes this fact 
doubly important is that if people were 
using as much milk as they did in 1945 there 
wouldn’t be any surplus now. 

That consumers will take more milk when 
they can get it at savings has been proved 
by the Lawson Milk Co., which operates more 
than 100 milk stores in Akron, Cleveland, 
and Canton, Ohio. They buy milk direct 
from farmers, advertise extensively, and sell 
it in gallon jugs at their stores considerably 
below the doorstep-delivery rate. You can 
see the advantage of that gallon jug. It puts 
more milk in the family refrigerator, and 
the more milk there is around the house 
the more will be consumed. Any surplus 
milk the Lawsons have they use to make 
ice cream, candy, and bread, which they also 
sell at their stores. 

The test of this cost-cutting system is that 
milk consumption per person in Akron is 
nearly one-third above the national aver- 
age. Those are Akron Health Department 
figures, 

Such examples as cited here simply sug- 
gest how many ways there are to expand 
the use of milk. And if more milk is con- 
sumed as milk there will be less going into 
those troublesome surplus products. You'll 
hear of other plans and methods being tried 
or considered over the country. Every dairy 
producer ought to study them carefully and 
give his support to those that will heip his 
business. 

The opportunity exists to build a bigger 
market. It is time to turn it to account and 
give milk the place it deserves—as 4 satis- 
fying drink, a necessary food, and a main- 
stay of a healthy America. 


Pope Pius X Canonized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
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include an editorial entitled “Pope 
Pius X Canonized,” appearing in the 


washington Star, Washington, D. C., 
June 4, 1954: 
Pore Prus X CaNONIZED 

In a sense, & worldwide audience attended 
the ceremonies wherein Pope Pius XII pro- 
claimed the canonization of Pope Pius X. 
The solemn rites were watched by thousands 
assembled at St. Peter's in Rome. They were 

ed by all the latter-day facilities of 
communication. Not to Catholics only but 
to Christians of every other school and many 
non-Christian people of good will the drama 
was compelling in its power and beauty. 

Pius X was @ postman’s son. He was born 
poor in 1835 and he died poor in 1914. But 
there was no poverty of mind or heart in 
him. He loved his church and labored for 
it prodigiously. It is an understatement to 
say that he earned the papal crown “the hard 
way.” His election represented a compro- 
mise, yet possibly for that very reason was 4 
tribute to his talents, his noble character, 
and his beneficent personality. Devoted to 
the masses in daily practice, not simply in 
philosophic theory, he received their devo- 
tion, in turn, and likewise was immensely 
popular in the Vatican. Many changes oc- 
curred in the organization and administra- 
tion of the church in his time. Pius X was 
a great executive officer and he taught his 
patterns of procedure to Cathdlicism at large 
with notably constructive results. 

One of the earliest critics of secular oppor- 
tunism, he sponsored a crusade against mod- 
ernism in economics and politics in relation 
to religion which became controversial it- 
self and to still some extent remains a mat- 
ter of debate. But the world now goes fur- 
ther in approving his resistance to the evils 
of godless materialism than it was ready to 
goin 1907. It has been educated to a better 
appreciation of the views of Pius X than was 
feasible in his lifetime. The canonization of 
“the saint that providence presents to our 
era” is a vindication of him. World War I 
claimed him as one of its earliest casualties. 
The world of 1954 pays him homage as a 
prophet against further disasters. 





Edgar Poe, Jr., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit below an 
editorial from the June 6 edition of the 
Jackson Daily News of Jackson, Miss., 
honoring one of the page boys of this 
House, Edgar Poe, Jr. 

We are all familiar with and profit by 
our association with Mr. Edgar Poe, Sr., 
the Washington correspondent of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, one of the 
most delightful character it has ever 
been my pleasure to know. Ed, Jr., is 
truly “a chip off of the old block.” 

Because of the interest that we all 
have in this splendid group who make 
up the page boys of this body and in 
order to give proper recognition to this 
splendid young man, this editorial is 
submitted: 

Epcar Por, Jr., HONORED 

Edgar Poe, Jr., son of a former Jackson 

hewspaperman, now serving as Washington 
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correspondent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, was signally honored the other 
day for notable journalistic achievement in 
connection with his work among the 90 page 
boys who serve the House and Senate. 

These youngsters on Capitol Hill attend a 
school provided by Congress and young Poe 
is one of the most popular and efficient of 
their number. This year’s class will be grad- 
uated on June 14. The boys have a news- 
paper of their own known as the Capitol 
Courier and this former Jackson lad is its 
editor. Last week he was made a member 
of the National High School Honor Society. 
Members of that organization are selected 
for character, scholarship, and leadership. 

Edgar Poe, Jr., was morn in New Orleans in 
1936. He finished the sixth grade in the 
public schools in Jackson, Miss., and then 
entered the Dolly Madison School in nearby 
Virginia, where he finished the eighth grade. 
His high-school courses have been at Wash- 
ington and Lee High School and the page 
school. 





Address of Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, at the Com- 
mencement Exercises, Steed College of 
Technology, Johnson City, Tenn., May 
24, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 24, 1954, Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, of Maryland, delivered the 
commencement address at Steed College 
of Technology, Johnson City, Tenn., a 
business college which is rendering a 
great service to the people. 

The address by Maryland’s great gov- 
ernor attracted wide attention. It is 
such a splendid address and analyzes 
the problems of the day so well, I have 
requested permission to have it inserted 
in the Recorp, so that it might be more 
widely available for reading by Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

The address follows: 


In Pericles’ eulogy of the Athenian war 
dead, which many people regard as the great- 
est oration ever delivered, the high point was 
touched when the speaker described Athens 
as the school of all Greece. More than 2,000 
years later we know that Athens was, in fact, 
more than the school of Greece; to an 
astonishingly large extent it was the school 
of the whole world. In fact, we are still 
learning from it. 


It is our habit to attribute this to the 
great philosophers that Athens gave the 
world. But the city was already the school 
of Greece when Pericles spoke, and at that 
time Socrates was a not-too-successful 
sculptor turned soldier; Plato was less than 2 
years old; and Aristotle was not to be born 
for almost 50 years. It is true that the 
philosophers added the crowning touch to 
“the glory that was Greece” but Athens was 
@ great school before they appeared. 

To find the explanation you must go back 
almost 150 years before Pericles, to Solon, 
the great lawgiver, who decreed that every 
Athenian, whether of high or low degree, 
must teach his son a trade. He was per- 
mitted also to leave him a fortune, if he had 
one. but he must teach him a trade. 
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This established at the very basis of Athe- 
nian culture a profound respect for the dig- 
nity of labor. You might be the son of a very 
eminent man, you might possess wealth and 
numbers of influential friends, you might 
aspire to the highest offices in the State, or 
you might devote your mature years to the 
study of philosophy; but first of all, you 
had to learn to do something with your 
hands, 

A hundred and fifty years of this resulted 
in what many wise man have called the most 
completely civilized society the world has 
ever seen. It was not a society of techni- 
cians; it was a city in which what snobs 
refer to as the common herd delighted in 
the plays of Sophocles and could appreciate 
the beauty of the Parthenon, both of which 
are now regarded as the highest of highbrow 
art. Respect for honest labor had much to 
do with making Athens intellectually great. 

More than 200 years have passed since 
Pericles spoke, but human nature has not 
changed. The time since the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States is 
only a little longer than the time from Solon 
to Pericles; and if our country has grown 
great it is because we, too, have held that 
the most important question to be asked 
about a man is not how much does he have, 
or whose son is he, but what can he do? 

We have no law requiring every man to 
teach his son a trade, but we do have a 
strong public opinion holding that a man is 
not a first-class citizen unless he is capable 
of making his own living by some form of 
labor, mental or physical. We have aban- 
doned the old idea that education consists 
entirely of being able to read Latin and 
Greek. We have realized that the ability to 
work to some useful purpose is the founda- 
tion of cultural development. 

This has become plainer and plainer as 
modern science has compiicated the opera~ 
tions of the crafts and industry. As long 
as the horse was the largest unit of motive 
power, a teamster needed to know horses, 
but not much else. He might be very suc- 
cessful teamster without even being able to 
read and write. But think of a modern 
truckdriver going out on the highway with- 
out being able to read the road signs. He 
would be in trouble before he had gone a 
mile, and he would be lucky not to kill him- 
self and somebody else. 

A man with the power of 200 horses under 
his hands, and with the weight of many tons 
behind him must be educated in many ways. 
His brain must be alert and his judgment 
must be swift and sure, both of which are 
qualities developed by education. A dim- 
wit simply cannot be allowed to operate one 
of those huge machines on the public high- 
ways. He would be a security risk in the 
most literal sense—a risk to his own life and 
that of everyone he met. 

What is true of truckdrivers is doubly 
true of the men who operate the complicated 
mechanism of our industrial system. The 
Apostle Paul, you remember, was a tent- 
maker. Later he became a saint and a pro- 
found philosopher, hut he began by cutting 
and sawing tent-cloth. It is probable that 
his hands developed a strength and skill 
surpassing that of a modern maker of tents; 
but a tentmaker of our time has to possess 
knowledge that did not exist in the world of 
Saint Paul. He must know how to control 
and operate power-driven machines, he 
must be able to read and follow complicated 
directions, he must know how to adjust him- 
self to the factory system. 

All of which means that the wide gulf that 
once existed between classical education and 
manual training has grown narrower and 
narrower until now it is impossible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between them. 

Consider, if you please, the wonderful 
achievement that some call the triumph and 
some the tragedy of modern civilization, the 
making of the atomic bomb. The theory 
ef the thing was purely intellectual. in- 
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volving mathematical calculations so difi- 
cult that most of us cannot even imagine 
what they were about, much less how to 
make them. The intellectual work, or the 
bulk of it, had been performed years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second World War, 
but there was no bomb, nor any immediate 
prospect of one. 

The actual construction of the thing was 
only partly mental labor, and largely me- 
chanical. True, some of the mechanics were 
also very great scientists, thinkers of the 
first order of importance; yet they had hands 
skillful enough to operate precision instru- 
ments of extreme delicacy, and without those 
hands their thinking could never have borne 
fruit. 

So the term “vocational education” has 
become less and less precise as our indus- 
trial civilization has grown more and more 
complicated, until today all education is to 
some extent vocational, and the learning of 
any craft is to some extent education. Off- 
hand one might be inclined to say that 
no two operations could be more utterly dif- 
ferent than setting a turret lathe and trans- 
lating a line of Homer. Yet in both cases one 
must know the material that is to be worked, 
have a-clear concept of what the end project 
is to be like, and be aware of what the diffi- 
culties are and how to overcome them, 

Most important’ of all, each worker, if he 
is to be highly successful, must be dedicated 
to the purpose of producing something that 
is exactly right. Sloppy work means a de- 
fective product, whether it is a line of verse 
or a bearing with a tolerance of one ten- 
thousand of an inch. 

It is this last factor that I would urge 
upon your attention today. You have had 
in your classrooms, I know, persistent and 
consistent emphasis on the fact that it is 
not enough to do the thing, that the only 
success is in doing it right. That is the 
basis of all education, vocational, classical, 
professional, or any other. When it comes 
to that point, it is all alike; and what your 
hands do, whether it is writing a play or 
assembling an internal combustion engine, 
will reflect the way your brain works. If 
your thinking is direct, accurate, and pre- 
cise, your work will be swift and efficient, 
and it makes no difference at all what that 
work is. 

Obviously, then, anything that improves 
the quality of a man’s thinking will improve 
the quality of his work. The converse is also 
true—as a man improves the quality of his 
work he is pretty sure to improve the qual- 
ity of his thinking—but for the moment let 
us consider the first proposition, the desir- 
ability of improving one’s thinking as a 
means of improving one’s work. 

Once again let us go back to school to 
Athens. Solon required every citizen’s son 
to learn a trade. It was not necessary to re- 
quire him to take an interest in the city’s 
affairs, for that was the very heart of Greek 
life. Remember that in ancient Greece the 
city, the polis, was the entire nation and 
interest in the affairs of the polis was interest 
in political affairs. 


If Solon were dictatog of the United States 
today he would have to reverse his orders. 
Most Americans know how to do something 
to make a living, but vast numbers take little 
or no interest in political affairs. If he were 
living today, Solon would command every 
American to teach his son, not a trade, but 
how to act as a citizen, for it is in that de- 
partment that we are falling shart. 

It is that advice I urge upon you. You 
are people who have accepted the old law- 
giver’s counsel. You have understood the 
honor and dignity of the craft; but let me 
remind you that men who are craftsmen and 
nothing else have never created a great civil- 
ization. That work requires men who are 
eraftsmen and also competent citizens. 


We have recently had a vivid illustration 
of this very point. The man who made the 
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atom bomb was certainly a fine workman; 
you might put up a pretty good argument 
that he was the finest workman of his gener- 
ation. But in his youth he made the error 
that no Athenian of Solon’s time could pos- 
sibly have made—he devoted all his time 
and attention to his work, giving none to 
public affairs. As a result, he was deceived 
into assuming a tolerant attitude toward 
the greatest political heresy of our time; and 
in later years that error rose to embarrass 
him and his country. 

I plead with you not to make that mis- 
take and I emphasize the truth that this 
man’s original mistake was not in becom- 
ing involved with Communists—that in- 
volvement was a result of the original mis- 
take, which was to be indifferent to the con- 
duct of public affairs. The man who is in- 
different to public affairs in a democracy 
lays himself wide open to deception, and 
deception may lead him into monstrous er- 
ror. 

On the other hand, do not fail to learn 
the supreme lesson that Athens teaches— 
that when you have a society in which all 
men, or nearly all, are at the same time skill- 
ful workmen and citizens alert to what is 
going on in public affairs, you may have a 
brilliant civilization, perhaps the most bril- 
liant that it is possible to create. In this 
institution you students have acquired half 
of the necessary equipment; you have trained 
your minds and your hands to discharge 
the duties of private life adequately. But 
it is not enough; there remains another 
realm, that of public affairs, and no school 
can teach you how to conduct yourself there. 
You must learn for yourself. 

But the respect for accuracy, for fact not 
fancy, that you have learned here has 
equipped you to learn all that is necessary 
for a citizen to know. The one other requi- 
site is diligence. But with that, it is possi- 
ble for you to make a contribution to our 
country that will raise it a little further to- 
ward true greatness and enduring power. 





Two Sick Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
timely suggestion to Dr. Arthur L. 
Burns in an editorial in the New York 
Times of June 7, 1954, entitled “Two Sick 
Industries.” 


There is no question but what the 
textile and coal industries are in a de- 
pressed condition, and are entitled to 
every consideration possible to bring re- 
lief to the workers and their families 
and to business and management. 

The editorial follows: 

Two Sick INDUSTRIES 

We hope that when Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
the chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, holds his first gen- 
eral press conference tomorrow, he will indi- 
cate that the administration is giving 
thought to the depressed state of the coal 
and textile industries. Each week brings 
fresh reports of shut mines and mills, 
widening unemployment and erosion of la- 
bor standards. 

Workers in the Botany Mills at Passaic, 
N. J., long a pattern setter in the woolen 
and worsted field, will have their pay cut 
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914 cents an hour under an arbitrator’; 
cision, effective today. Other northern yj) ls 
are pressing for similar cuts as an alterna. 
tive to bankruptcy. The textile unions } - 
sought to cooperate in increasing the em 
ciency of the industry and the productiy;+, 
of its workers. But the industry has haan 
losing ground in the face of competition 
from imported fabrics, synthetics, ang none 
union producers in the South. ’ 

The coal industry has been running down. 
hill so long that we tend to take its woes {op 
granted. Now, for the first time since the 
thirties, there are signs that the mine Opere 
ators are sufficiently concerned to jettison 
their sectional feuds and work together with 
the Government in measures intended to re. 
store economic health to the vast areas of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ilinois, and 
15 other States that are dependent on coal 
for the livelihood of their people. 

It is clear that no general upturn in the 
economy will automatically restore the pros. 
perity of the mines or the textile mills. The 
sooner the administration gets together with 
management and lebor in these industries to 
seek answers to their basic problems, the 
sooner remedial programs can get underway, 


cee 








American Troops to Indochina? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in a Me- 
morial Day address in Minnesota, I dis- 
cussed the hazards which the United 
States would face if we should under- 
take to send troops to Indochina at this 
time, both in sacrifice of American youth 
and the standing of this country in the 
minds of the Asiatic people whose strong 
aspirations for national independence 
must be recognized. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress, delivered at Memorial Day serv- 
ices at Bemidji, Minn., on May 30, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY UNTrep STATEs SENATOR Epwarp J. 
THYE, OF MINNESOTA, AT MEMORIAL Day 
Services, BeMipJ1, MINN., SuNpDAyY, May 30, 
1954 

DEDICATED TO PEACE 


Memorial Day has long been a day set apart 
from all other patriotic days, for it is a day 
not only of gratitude and appreciation of 
those who have given much in the service 
of our country, but also a day of dedication 
for all, old and young, who are privileged to 
share the blessings of our common American 
heritage. 

This day, as we khow it, had its origin 
soon after the Civil War under the leader- 
ship of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Today there is but one left in the whole 
land—our own Albert Woolson, of Minne- 
sota—of that gallant band of the boys in 
blue whose appearance each Memorial Day 
helped to make that day, at least in the 
minds of those who were the boys and girls 
of yesterday, the most touching and typi- 
cally American of the special days on the 
calendar. From earliest childhood one re- 
members the gathering of the old soldiers, 
the march under the warm spring sun, the 
cemetery where colorful flowers and the 
bright Stars and Stripes were placed at the 
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stones of the dead. Later the veterans 

he spanish-American War and of World 
a’ [and World War II took the places of 
“4 old soldiers who participated for so 
manys years in the exercises. 

The new Memorial Day is different, in many 

with a new group of veterans, not yet 
tid, ip the places of honor. But it is not 
diferent in purpose. Those who have gone 
inger on in grateful memory. All over this 
jand there are community gatherings like 
this at this hour all with the common pur- 

of paying tribute to the highest attri- 
putes of patriotic duty and renewing both 
our faith in the America we love and our 
purpose to keep strong those ideals of unity, 
of justice, and of peace which those we here 
ponor sought to preserve. 

This is @ day dedicated to thoughts of 

ace among the nations and as such it is a 
true American day, for one distinguishing 
mark of our great Republic is the desire 
of its people to remain at peace with other 
nations and to prevent the horrors of war 
in this atomic age. It is true that peace- 
joving men and women cannot look upon 
the present world scene without some sense 
of disillusionment, but we must not forget 
that the things which have made America 
great came through struggle and sacrifice, 
and we cannot keep them or strengthen 
them by easy or cheap means. And let us 
not forget that while the United States, 
perhaps more than any other great nation 
in all history, is dedicated to peace there 
are some things we consider even more sa- 
cred, and they are freedom and justice and 
honor. 

These ideals and, in fact, the very security 
of this country, are challenged today by an 
alien philosophy that is the exact opposite 
of American principles of freedom and by a 
dictator government which is bent upon 
spreading that ideology throughout the 
world and bringing all others under their 
domination. I need not recount to you 
what we have done in this cold war to build 
the military and economic strength needed 
for our own security, to bring the nations 
of the free world together in collective meas- 
ures against the forces of communism, to 
assist less-favored nations in bettering the 
lot of their people, and to seek understand- 
ing with our friends and allies and the peo- 
ple of that vast, awakening continent of 
Asia, 

When these forces.of communism sought 
to overrun the independent Republic of Ko- 
tea, we did not hesitate to answer that 
threat in the only way it could be answered 
and understood—by force of arms—and we 
know the costly sacrifice of American lives 
which were made because of that threat to 
freedom and security. Earlier we had as- 
sisted Greece in fighting off the Communist 
guerrillas, and we made a clear and winning 
answer to the Soviet attempt to blockade 
Berlin. We have also furnished much in 
supplies, material, and technical know-how 
to Indochina where a fierce struggle has 


been going on for control of a rich and 
strategic area. 


Indochina, grave problem 

Indochina at this time presents the most 
serious problem in the entire world picture. 
It is so serious, in fact, that there are those 
who believe we should intervene with Ameri- 
can troops to bolster the French and Viet- 
ham forces against the Communist rebels 
who have enjoyed the active support of Red 
China and Soviet Russia, 

It is my considered judgment that it 
Would be a grave mistake to send American 
forces into Indochina, and thus involve us 
directly in that war. It would be costly in 
the extreme, not only in the sacrifice of 
American blood and treasure, but likewise 
in the destruction of the very things we have 
‘ways fought for—freedom and independ- 
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ence. And it would completely undermine 
what little understanding now exists in the 
minds of the people of Asia and the Far East 
as to what our true objectives are. 

I do not underestimate the danger to 
Indochina, or the effect on that entir® area if 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, which make 
up the Associated States of Indochina, should 
eventually fall into Communist hands. I 
have always supported what we have tried 
to do there, but I am convinced that we 
must draw the line on sending American 
boys into the fight. 

When we fought in Korea we were fighting 
side by side with the people of a nation 
which had been freed. When we sent help 
to Greece, we assisted a country independent 
and united under popular rulers. When we 
resisted the Soviet blockade of Berlin we 
aided people who were struggling for free- 
dom. 

The situation in Indochina is quite differ- 
ent, for there we would not be understood as 
aiding with our troops an independent na- 
tion in a fight for freedom. We would be 
accused—and I regret to say with some 
justification—of rescuing the French colonial 
power. In the light of the national aspira- 
tions of every Asiatic nation I do not see how 
we can take such action without great dam- 
age to our position in the whole struggle of 
the free world against the slave world. 


France has not yet given true independ- 
ence to the states of Indochina. It has not 
made those states ready for independence 
through trained leadership or self-reliant 
industrial development. It will require much 
time to train adequate native military forces, 
even if true independence is now granted—as 
we granted independence to the Philippines 
in accordance with our promise. When I 
traveled in the Far East last fall in making 
@ survey of our foreign operations program I 
talked to many people in the countries visit- 
ed. I came back with the clear impression 
that a key to the fight against communism in 
these areas is a vital and phychological fac- 
tor involving the national aspirations of 
these people and their desire for independ- 
ence. I believe that the will to resist Com- 
munist domination will depend as much 
upon this factor, and their understanding of 
the purposes and objectives of the free na- 
tions, as it will upon either military power or 
economic assistance. 

Think what it would mean, solely from our 
own standpoint, if we started pouring Amer- 
ican manpower into the Indochina civil war. 
It would be an endless sacrifice because of 
the vast manpower reservoir existing along 
the northern border in Red China from 
which there would be a continuous infiltra- 
tion into the war area. Our supply lines 
would be so long there would be a constant 
drain on our resources. Such an involvement 
could be self-destructive, while Soviet Rus- 
sia meanwhile would be building up her in- 
dustrial power without a similar military 
drain of men and supplies. 

Far East security pact 


The only acceptable alternative which is 
apparent is collective security in the far- 
Pacific, while we continue to give such 
material aid as we can in ‘Indochina. We 
must strengthen our friends in the Far East, 
including Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and 
Syngman Rhee in Korea, encourage Japan 
to industrial strength as part of this asso- 
ciation, and bring the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, and New 
Zealand, as well as our western allies, into 
a Pacific security pact. There are vast re- 
sources in India and Pakistan that could 
be allied in the fight for freedom, and I 
believe that one day China will see the folly 
of continuing as a tool of the Soviet. 

Such an alliance of independent and 
sovereign nations, on a basis of equality, 
seems to me to be the objective toward which 
We must now work, 
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We face a most difficult task and we know 
there is no sure road ahead, but we must 
not be discouraged either by the complex- 
ities of the situation or setbacks that will 
develop. Let us show a determination, a 
singleness of purpose, a skill in diplomacy, 
and a united spirit that will exceed those 
of the vast forces arrayed against us in the 
struggle for freedom and security. 

You cannot have order in a nation or 
peace in a world in which fundamental 
rights, opportunity and justice are denied 
to great masses of people, or where honor 
and respect are lacking. There are, in fact, 
three essential conditions of order in a 
nation: There must be a rule of justice and 
fair play; there must be permanent institu- 
tions controlling its application; and the 
means and temptation to use private force 
must be carefully limited and controlled. 
And these, likewise, are the essential founda- 
tions of international order and world peace. 





Maybe Stalin Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Maybe Stalin Was Right,” 
published in the Indianapolis Star of 
May 4, 1954. I commend the reading of 
the editorial to all my colleagues, for it 
is written by Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, pub- 
lisher of that newspaper, who has one of 
the best grasps of the foreign situation 
possessed by any man in America, and in 
the editorial he expresses the feelings of 
many Americans. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Maryse STaLIn Was RIGHT 


Maybe Stalin was right, after all. He al- 
ways said that the capitalist nations were 
soft, decadent, confused, and plagued with 
inner contradictions. Because of this, he 
said, they would be ripe for picking by a 
confident and ruthless Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Nothing that happened in his lifetime 
proved him wrong. By preying on the enmi- 
ties, divisions, and wars of the capitalist 
nations in Europe, and on the pathetic ignor- 
ance of communism of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, he won control of 
half of Europe and all of China. 

And look at us today. After making agree- 
ment after agreement with the Kremlin in 
the past 10 years and seeing them all broken, 
we are still trying again at Geneva. As al- 
ways before, our allies are putting every sort 
of pressure on us to give in “just a little” to 
get another agreement. Now, when our 
Secretary of State tries to call a halt to this 
continued retreat, our allies have walked 
out on us. The British are holding cozy 
talks with Molotov at which he seeks to get 
them to act as mediator between commu- 
nism and American policy toward Red China. 
Mediator. No wonder the Red Russian and 
Red Chinese delegates at Geneva gloat and 
swagger and act as victors over an enemy 
groveling on his knees. 

No wonder Dulles came home. He twice 
tried to purchase Allied unity at the price 
ef appeasement and both times he failed. 
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Now there is no unity among the Allies. 
They have walked out on us at the critical 
moment. And so it is time for the ago- 
nizing reappraisal of American foreign policy 
of which Dulles has spoken. 


WHY DIDN’T WE LISTEN? 


That reappraisal would not have been s0 
agonizing if our State Department had 
heeded Senator Bob Taft’s last major speech 
made just after he had been struck down 
by the cancer that killed him 3 months later. 
Speaking of the Korean Conference, Taft 
said, “We should do our best, and if we fail, 
then let England and our other allies know 
we are withdrawing from all further peace 
negotiations in Korea. * * * I believe we 
might as well abandon any idea of working 
with the United Nations in the east, and 
reserve to ourselves a completely free hand.” 

We should have done it then. We must 
do it now before our timid allies drag 
us down with them again in appeasement 
and in ignoble bargaining with criminals 
and liars. 

MUNICH ALL OVER AGAIN 


Today we see Eden in the role of Cham- 
berlain, Bidault in the role of Daladier plead- 
ing for peace at any price with Molotov in 
Hitler’s role and Mao in Mussolini’s. It’s 
Munich 4]! over again. But there is a dif- 
ference. The United States Government is 
there, too. 

It’s time to get out. What are we doing 
in this conference with tyrants and tortur- 
ers and betrayers? They have publicly pro- 
claimed their intention to destroy us and 
the institutions and freedoms we love. What 
are we doing trying to make another agree- 
ment with people whose word is given only 
to be broken, who have violated every treaty 
and agreement they have made with ug in 
the past 10 years? 

No wonder they think we are stupid, con- 
fused, and afraid. We have acted that way 
in conference after conference. Every time 
our Allies say, “It means world war III,” 
we back away, and give in, and lose a few 
more countries to the Communist slave em- 
pire. 

It is time to show both our Allies and 
the Communists what America is really like. 
It is time to act in the spirit of these ring- 
ing words spoken in June 1952 by General 
Eisenhower: “If we are deserving of our 
heritage of freedom, there is no more reason 
to fear 190 million backward people living 
on the Eurasian continent, surrounded by 
a flock of captive and recalcitrant states, 
than there is to fear pollywogs swimming 
down a muddy creek.” 

It’s time to go it alone. Our Allies have 
forced it on us by walking out. Our ene- 
mies fear us only if we are free from the 
restraining hand of those who still want to 
do business with aggressors. 

We should make our independent posi- 
tion clear as quickly as we can. The best 
way to do that is to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and all the 
captive states immediately. This will put 
the world on notice that from now on ap- 
peasement is out. We will make no more 
deals with those who seek our destruction. 
We will also get rid of a few hundred Soviet 
spies and saboteurs operating here under 
diplomatic passport. 

Congress should hold up all action on the 
foreign aid bill. Nothing should be appro- 
priated until a new policy is worked out. 
That policy should base all American aid 
on the principle of giving only to those who 
are ready to fight and die for freedom. 
Countries like Turkey, Greece, South Korea, 
and Nationalist China should have first pri- 
ority. We should stand henceforth equally 
against Communist aggression by the Soviets 
and against colonial oppression by European 
nations. 

From now on American policy should be 
made in America—not in London, not in 
Paris, not in Moscow. 
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Aid to Indochina Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, a letter 
published in the New York Times of 
June 2, and written by William R. 
Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Alp TO INDOCHINA OpposED—DANGER THAT 

PresENT MEASURES WILL LeaD TO WORLD 

War Is FEARED 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 

When in the middle of Apri] I returned 
from a 10-day trip behind the Iron Curtain 
that took me as far as Moscow and Lenin- 
grad I came home optimistic. In Europe we 
have definitely established a balance of 
power that forecasts peace rather than war. 

Since getting home I have become more 
and more alarmed by the belligerency of 
American opinion and the unwarranted as- 
sumption in high Government circles that if 
we intervene with military efforts in Indo- 
china we can win a military victory from 
which will come a political victory: the sav- 
ing of the rest of Asia from communism. 

In my opinion we have started down the 
traditional road to a world war because, in 
proposing to stop communism we will ex- 
pand our efforts into the same unlimited and 
unattainable objectives that took us into 
two world wars. The same old signs mark 
the way. First there is economic help, which 
we justify on moral grounds; next comes 
munitions aid, and then technical assistance 
and military advisers. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


We are at that point today. As these meas- 
ures fail, we will send military teams—not 
to fight, of course, but to train the natives 
to fight. As this plan fails we will resort to 
air strikes from our carriers. When our 
confidence in airpower does not bring the 
expected results the cry will go up to start 
hitting the source of Indochinese strength— 
China—by air and py blockading now by sea. 


As these plans miscarry our anger will 
mount. We will reluctantly consent to the 
sending of troops from America. As the war 
drags on without decision and we find our- 
selves bogged down in another stalemate 
our anger will grow into blind fury, and we 
will give the go-ahead signal to President 
Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek with the hope 
we can “bleed” China to submission, or start 
a counterrevolution there. 


The chances are, judging from what I 
have seen of Soviet policy, that the Russians 
will not enter-a war with China at first. 
They will, of course, send munitions. If 
the Soviet Union enters, it will come from 
the slipping of some cog in Europe or the 
Middle East. 

The cry is already heard here at home, 
“We have to settle accounts sometime, so 
let’s do it now and get it over with.” These 
words can become a popular slogan. The 
fat will be in the fire, and once moré we will 
be fighting a war to end wars, a war to free 
the enslaved, etc. 

We drifted into two wars. And that is 
what we are doing today. We are mistakenly 
assuming that if we win a military 
in Indochina a political victory will follow 
automatically, That is a woeful illusion. 


June } 


as most reporters who have been 
confirm, 

It is one thing to win a politica) vie 
over an enormous hostile population 
another thing to win it with a eympathes 
native population. To take for granteq 
we can convert the Indochinese to our : 
overlooks the fact that their heteta 
founded not only on opposition to . 
French but to all white men. . 


SEA AND AIR POWER 


Surely the time has come to make & sober 
reappraisal of our objective and our strength, 
We Americans can by an economica} Use of 
our military power maintain the line Of the 
Aleutians, the 88th parallel in Korea. Jap 
Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philippines in 
definitely. We can break up any invasion 
from the Asiatic mainland with our eneual 
and airpower. 

So many of us have absurd ideas about 
Asia. As a continent, it is a gigantic poor. 
house. We can afford to lose it, if trying to 
save it means wrecking ourselves as wel) 
the world. If France cannot hold Indoching 
with the help we are giving, our policy should 
be “stay out.” If the British and their go. 
minions, Australia and New Zealand, wij! not 
muster the strength to protect their interests, 
it will be futile for us to attempt to do it 

From what I have seen during various 
visits to the Orient, I am convinced that 
the loss of Indochina will not mean the Joss 
of Thailand in the near future. The British 
will continue to have trouble in Malay and 
later on in Hong Kong, no matter what hap. 
pens in Indochina. I also believe that Indig 
Indonesia, and Burma will have much mor 
respect for us when they see that they must 
face their own salvation alone. We cannot 
save people from communism when they do 
not want to be saved. 

Now that we have reestablished a balance 
of power in Europe and are maintaining a 
precarious one in the Middle East, for us to 
risk getting bogged down on the continent 
of Asia would, within the next few year, 
wipe out the notable gains we have made. 

It is time to recognize that there are limits 
to our strength and the scope of our ideals 
and morality. We will best serve the people 
of the United States and all our friends 
abroad by consciously limiting our objec 
tives instead of continuing to plunge blindly 
ahead into what will be another world war 
and the eclipse of freedom at home and 
abroad, 


there cay 


WiiaM R. Martuews. 
Tucson, AriIz., May 22, 1954. 


Report on Texas’ First Soil Conservation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the May issue of the Soil and Wailer 
magazine, published by the Association 
of Texas Soil Conservation District Su- 
pervisors, contains an article briefly out 
lining the work during the last 14 years 
of the first soil conservation district & 
tablished in Texas. 

The article so effectively emphasizes 
the vital importance of the work of the 
soil conservation districts that it 
worthy of the attention of al] the Met- 
bers of Congress. Therefore, I ask una!- 
imous consent that the article from Soll 
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and Water magazine be printed in the 


dix of the RECORD. 
—— being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

a few short years ago, on June 29, 1940, 
the first soil conservation district board of 
‘supervisors in Texas was sworn in in the old 
courthouse in historic Nacogdoches. 

We thought it would be interesting to see 
what has happened in the Nacogdoches-Rusk 
soil conservation district in the intervening 
years. Has the district made a dent on con- 
servation there? What does the evidence 

79 
wiser a hurried survey of the district, we 
can report the dent is both visible and per- 
manent. 

The chairman of the board now is the same 
chairman who stood up and took his oath 
of office back in 1940, and his name is Belton 
Latimer, of Garrison. The chairman is the 
same, but the land is not the same land. 

Nacogdoches and Henderson are sur- 
rounded by some of the prettiest pastures 
on earth, wrought out of sedge-grass hills 
and weedy valleys by the magic of know- 
how and cooperation. This isn’t to say that 
far too much of the land still isn’t in that 
helpless state nature throws over an area 
when cultivated land has been cropped to 
death and abandoned, but the evidences of 
a district at work are here to be seen by 
anybody for whom a pretty pasture is one 
of the most beautiful sights on earth. 

Not only is it evident in the pastures, but 
also in the timberland. The care and culti- 
yation of pine trees, through planting seed- 
lings, selective cutting, etc., are clearly evi- 
dent. There is a demonstration plot of 
about 10 acres just outside Nacagdoches, on 


F land that once was an airport, which will 


fairly take your breath. Nine years ago the 
city enlisted the aid of Boy Scouts in a 
reforestation project, and pine seedlings 
were put out in neat rows. Now, 9 years 
later, a magnificent stand of pines is grow- 
ing there, some of it now ready for cutting. 

By selective cutting, that 9 acres will be 
producing pulpwood* from now on, and 
what has happened there is happening on 
many privately owned acres not only in the 
Nacogdoches area but throughout the pine 
timber area of east Texas. 

But it is the pasture improvement which 
catches the eye. On a quick trip through 
the district, piloted by Area Conservationist 
E. D. Bolton and Work Unit Conservationist 
Claude Compton, we saw pastures that 
looked like golf courses, despite the drought, 
but they were not show places, they were 
profit-making pastures for some of the more 
than 100 dairies which have sprung up in 
this district in the last 5 or 6 years. Others 
belonged to beef cattle raisers, and the cold 
facts of the matter are that an east Texas 
pasture, when improved, will simply grow 
& lot more beef than a west Texas pasture, 
just as west Texas farmland, when it gets 
moisture, will beat east Texas farmland 
when it comes to economical production of 
cotton or grain, 

Through the use of fertilizer (fertilizer 
firms now sell fertilizer distributed on your 
land) and particularly crimson clover, east 
Texas sandy land is responding in an unbe- 
lievable fashion, and the spread of the work 
is contagious. It sort of goes by areas. One 
farmer will improve his pasture, a neighbor 
will follow suit, other neighbors will fol- 
ee _ and before long the whole area is 

ved, resulting in such a place as the 
Central Heights community near Nacog- 
doches, dotted with dairies and rolling hills 
of Fema pastures. 
€ the White family at New Hope com- 
munity. Three families, Preston White, 
os White, and their father, R. P. White, 
oa eae ee on 105 acres of 
in every foot of their land 
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But it didn’t happen over night. There is 
no magic formula. What the Whites did 
was set out to make their land more fertile, 
and they worked untold hours hauling 
chicken litter from surrounding chicken 
farms and spreading it on their land. They 
began in 1945, fertilizing and planting, first 
Austrian winter peas, then vetch, then white 
dutch clover, then crimson clover, then mus- 
tang oats, et cetera. 

You have to see their place to understand 
how three families can live well off that little 
land, but once you’ve seen it, you believe it. 

The White place is cited only as an exam- 
ple of what's taking place in the Nacog- 
doches-Rusk district. The area is dotted 
with such examples, and the improved pas- 
tures in one community alone would be jus- 
tification enough for the district program. 

The goal of a completely conserved Nacog- 
doches-Rusk district is still a long way off, 
sedge grass fields can be found alongside 
clover fields, but anybody can see the area 
is on the right track and has made incredi- 
ble progress since the board of supervisors 
was sworn in a few short years ago. Texas’ 
first soil conservation district will stand in 
spection. . 





It Isn’t Fair To Judge Men by Labels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It Isn’t Fair To Judge Men by 
Labels,” which appeared in the June 2, 
1954, issue of the Messenger, of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Isn’r FarR To JupGe MEN BY LABELS 


Most of us are pretty well aware today 
that we too often substitute label pinning 
for hard thinking about issues and men. 
Perhaps, however, we are not sufficiently 
conscious of how frequently we employ one 
particular label—"“‘leftist.”” 

In its original European context, the “left” 
comprised that portion of a legislative cham- 
ber covering those political parties which 
espoused principles grading from moderate 
socialism to the extremes of Communist radi- 
calism. The “right” embraced parties rang- 
ing in principle from liberal capitalism to 
the extreme state of capitalism called 
fascism. 

As the Europeans used the term “leftist,” 
it appeared to be largely a descriptive des- 
ignation, and a pretty general one at that. 
Certainly it was not intended to be a term 
of scornful reproach, since in European poli- 
tics it is just as respectable to be a Socialist 
as to be, say, a liberal capitalist. 

As drawn into the American political 
terminology, though, the word “leftist” 
came to have a different connotation. It 
was meant to describe pure Socialists and 
Communists. Liberal Democrats and liberal 
Republicans were felt to be in the moderate 
center, with some other minor groups on 
the border between center and left. 


More than this, the word in America was 
many times used as a derisive epithet. Since 
by definition a “leftist” espoused another 
form of government, he was to that extent 
un-American. 

But since the advent of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal and the growth of the great 
Russian Communist menace to global pro- 
portions, we in America have steadily ex~ 
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panded the territory taken in by the term 
“leftist.” 

Today it is often applied loosely to all 
liberals of either major party. And often, 
indeed, it is attached even to moderate con- 
servatives who feel themselves quite de- 
voted to capitalist democracy but choose to 
differ from more confirmed conservatives at 
some points. Even the late Senator Taft 
earned the epithet when he put his name to 
a@ public housing bill in 1949 and earlier. 

So a word which one time had a very 
specific meaning for America at least has 
today become a sort of catchall epithet that 
may be hurled at anyone who is not either 
an extreme or a confirmed conservative. It 
is a*tar-brush word, and we are daubing it 
around pretty carelessly in these times. 

If we are going to label so many Ameri- 
cans leftists, then it would seem perfectly 
fair to dub the rest of our classifiable citi- 
zenry as rightists. 

As it stands, the impression is abroad that 
there are good Americans and then there are 
leftists, who unhappily seem to be a larger 
and larger share of the politically mature 
population. 

Of course it isn’t really like that. And 
we either ought to stop slapping the tar 
about or daub a comparable heel on every- 
body. 





Urgent Need for More Trained Medical 
Social Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
day we are more aware of the fact that 
the health of our people is a first line of 
defense of the Nation. And that the 
men and women trained to fight disease 
and disabling accidents are truly de- 
fenders of the people when they serve 
the people’s needs. 

My own city of St. Louis has an ex- 
cellent record of caring what happens to 
its sick people. It also has an unusually 
fine record of training young men and 
women for service in the medical and 
health professions. These young people 
are from not only St. Louis and the State 
of Missouri but from other States and 
some foreign countries. St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Washington University, with 
their allied hospitals and clinics, are dis- 
tinguished centers for medical and 
health training. 

The people of St. Louis, as well as the 
doctors and professors, have helped to 
make St. Louis a progressive medical 
center. Almost 50 years ago—in 1910— 
@ small group of women volunteers who 
helped manage the affairs of St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital organized one of the 
first hospital social service departments 
in the country. 

These ‘women of St. Louis and the 
doctors at Children’s Hospital realized 
that sick children need more than medi- 
cine and surgery. The kind of place the 
child went home to from the hospital, 

hether he had proper braces or other 

ppliances, transportation to and from 
the hospital were some of the many 
things they saw as necessary to the 
child’s recovery also. With money from 
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their own purses and those of their 
friends, they established a social service 
department to help their young patients 
and their families. 

Social service departments are not un- 
usual in hospitals today, due in no small 
part to the pioneering in St. Louis. In 
this field, as in many others, St. Louis 
still leads the way. : 

That is one reason I am especially 
pleased to have a letter calling attention 
to the medical social work training facil- 
ities in St. Louis. Medical social workers 
are specially trained to work with doctors 
and nurses in hospitals, clinics, and 
other health services. This is one of the 
health professions which is not so well 
known but which needs many more 
trained persons. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to urge both young men and women to 
investigated further the training oppor- 
tunities for this and other health profes- 
sions at St. Louis University and Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. Miss 
Lewis’ letter, which follows, gives more 
details about where such information 
can be secured. 

Medical social work is not for the 
young man or woman who wants to get 
rich quick or who will not—or cannot— 
take time for specialized training. But 
it is the kind of career that puts young 
men and women into the ranks of the 
defenders of the people’s health. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CLINICS 
AND ALLIED HOSPITALS, 
Sociat Service DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1954. 
Representative Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SuLitvan: Like all citizens of 
St. Louis, I am sure you are proud of the 
medical facilities of our city. I feel certain, 
too, that you are equally proud of the excel- 
lent opportunities St. Louis offers for pro- 
fessional training in the medica] and health 
fields. I am writing to ask your help in mak- 
ing these facts better known to young men 
and women who plan training for medical 
and health service careers. 

We are unusually fortunate in having two 
important teaching centers in St. Louis— 
Washington University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Both offer students a wide choice of 
specialized professional training. For train- 
ing in medical social work, my own pro- 
fession, these two universities rank with the 
best in the country. . 

Those of us who received our medical social 
work training in St. Louis are especially 
eager that young people choosing a career 
consider the opportunities that St. Louis of- 
fers for professional training in our field. 

The George Warren Brown School of So- 
cial Work at Washington University and the 
school of social work at St. Louis University 
gives students the best possible combination 
of classroom instruction and actual work ex- 
perience in the great teaching hospitals asso- 
ciated with the universities. The hospitals 
in St. Louis have pioneered in medical social 
work for almost 50 years. 

Medical social work is an unusually attrac- 
tive profession for the person who likes the 
medical atmosphere and who wants to help 
sick people return to health and normal! life. 

Many social workers today are valued mem- 
bers of the modern medical team in hog- 
pitals, clinics, and health agencies. We are 
trained particularly to work with doctors, 
nurses, and numerous medical specialists. 
It is our job to help patients handle social 
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and economic problems that often compli- 
cate iliness or retard recovery. 

But the hard facts are that there are more 
medical social work jobs available than there 
are trained persons to fill them. One reason 
for this is that there are no short cuts for 
medical social work training. Two years of 
specialized postgraduate study after gradu- 
ation from college are necessary. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which, of course, is most interested 
in the care of polio victims, considers the 
shortage of medical social workers so serious 
that it has taken steps to help relieve the 
shortage. The Foundation has made a grant 
to the American Association of Medical So- 
cial Workers to help recruit at least 3,500 
newly trained medical social workers by 1957. 

Our two schools of social work in St. Louis 
can and should train a much larger number 
of medical social workers in the next few 
years. We have the know-how and we have 
the hospital facilities. We must do every- 
thing possible to keep pace with the grow- 
ing health needs of the country. 

I hope that many college students—and 
their parents—will explore further the pos- 
sibilities of medical social work training in 
St. Louis. For more detailed information 
they should write to: 

Benjamin E. Youngdahl, dean, the George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Rev. Aloysius H. Scheller, S.J., dean, School 
of Social Service, St. Louis University, 221 
North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 1834 K Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

As a medical social worker, I appreciate 
very much your interest and cooperation 
in making these facts known to young peo- 
ple who want to train for a career that is 
more than a job. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Lewis 
Miss Mary M. Lewis, 
Director, Social Service Department, 
Washington University Clinics and 
Allied Hospitals; Chairman, St. Louis 
Chapter, American Association of 
Medical Social Workers. 


Address by Adlai Stevenson at Columbia 
University Bicentennial Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, June 5, former Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son, of Illinois, delivered an address at 
Columbia University on the Nation’s 
moral crisis. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or ADLAI STrvENSON’s ADDRESS AT 

CoLUMBIA ON NATION’s MORAL CRISIS 

Dr. Russell, Mrs. Roosevelt, President Kirk, 
ladies, and gentlemen, here at Columbia our 
country celebrates an institution that has 
had continuous existence and tradition for 
200 years, an existence that goes back before 
there was a United States. 

In recent days you have heard far wiser 
men than I enlarge upon this theme and I 
would be presumptuous indeed to lecture 
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this distinguished audience about the naty 
of the university let alone the nat 
of Columbia. In fact, I am Presumptuon 
to be here at all I am afraid. 7 
One of the most curious and Persiste 
myths of democratic society is that poi . 
figures have anything important or interes 
ing to say, especially when they are are oy, ,; 
office. ie 
I was instructed to speak here about a halt 
dozen diflerent things and finally I was to, 
to say whatever I pleased, and my doomed 
remarks could perhaps be very crudely ox. 
titled “Hooray for America” and “Look Qu, 
America.” " 


IRRATIONAL ABUSE OF AMERICA 


I am a great believer in national hy 
modesty, self-examination, and self-criticism 
and I have preached these virtues vigorously 
although, of course, I haven't practiced them 
Of late I have been disturbed, as I am sure 
many of you have, by what seems to me to 
be the course at home and abroad of irra. 
tional criticism, abuse and mistryst of Amer. 
ica, its conduct, its motives, and its people, 

I don’t mean just the voices that have 
been raised, we thank God, in protest against 
our current deficiencies, against the attacks 
on academic freedom, the pressure for CON. 
formity, our failures abroad or the present 
wretched manifestations in Washington of 
our national neurosis. 

Nor do I mean the wholesome and the con. 
tinuous debate and self-examination that 
should and it must go on among us and 
among allies; the candid controversy that 
makes for good neighbors and for good 
friends. Rather, I am talking of the malice, 
distemper, and the new fashion of being 
cynical, sarcastic, skeptical, deprecating 
about America or fellow Americans in large 
groups, and therefore about America, 


WHAT THE VOICES ARE SAYING 


There are rising voices here and abroad 
that forget that although America occasion. 
ally gags on a gnat, it also has some talent 
for swallowing tigers whole; voices that tell 
us that our national energy is spent, that our 
old values have decayed, that it is futile to 
try to restore them. * 

There are voices that say that at best we 
are as Rome; that once our bridges, our sky- 
scrapers, our factories, and our weapons {fall 
before the iron law of decay no trace will be 
left—great issues, no great cause to mark our 
past in universal history. 

And there are voices that seem to say that 
we are as Carthage, that our vital principle 
is commerce, just commerce; our ethics, our 
politics, our imaginative faculties, they say, 
are all bent and twisted to serve our s0V- 
ereign—commerce. 

Other voices cry havoc, fear that America 
is not equal to the task; that communism is 
the way to the future—is irresistible, just 
fascism was for them not so long ago. 

Even novelists and poets seem to have been 
infected. Humanism passes as realism. The 
very excitement in a time of change and 
testing is suspect. 

Now, some of this talk may reflect a whole 
some attitude abroad and a wholesome atti- 
tude here of self-criticism, if in a slightly 
fevered form. Some of it may even mark the 
reaction to the easy and the groundless opli« 
mism of the 19th century. 

I don’t know, but I do know that ifw 
doubt ourselves we will persuade no one. If 
we doubt our mission in the world we wil 
do nothing to advance it. And if we at 
craven before the slanders that fill our eal 
we will secede from each other. But to view 
our present and our future with such sickly 
anxiety is to ignore the lessons and tt 
achievements of our past. 


GENERATIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
For the plain truth is that we here ® 
America have written the greatest succes 
story in human history. The plain truths 
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that on the record of performance we here 
in America have in a few years made social- 
jsm obsolete, shown that communism is 
nothing but & noisome stagnant pool of 
n. 

eS wasn’t merely in 1776, when King’s 
College was & stripling, that America left 
its footprints on eternity. For in our life- 
time, we, the seventh generation of free and 
independent Americans, have given a tidal 
force to the forward roll of what was set in 
motion by the first generation. 

If we but lift our heads for a moment 
above this storm of criticism, of abuse, 
doubt, and “un-American activities,” and 
survey the past 50 years, I think you will 
say with me “Hooray for America.” 

The first and most obvious thing we have 
to cheer about is our material progress. The 
miracle of American mass production is 
commonplace. And under our capitalist 
system we have increased our wealth to an 
extent almost unimaginable 50 years ago, 


at the turn of the century. 

Now this increase in our wealth has of 
course greatly changed our country. The 
change for the sake of change—as I've tried 
with a notable lack of success to point out 
to my countrymen—isn’t worthy of ap- 
plause. What matters is not that we have 
changed but how we have changed. 

Our national income is distributed far 
more equitably than it was at the turn of 
the century. As late as 1935-36 there were 
only about a million American families and 
unattached individuals, as they commonly 
say, with income of $5,000 or more, and 17 
million with incomes of less than $1,000. 
Fifteen years later, in 1950, these propor- 
tions were just about reversed, and even 
after allowing for inflation, the change is 
still dramatic. 

It is not in terms of money and products 
that we can see most clearly the change that 
America has undergone, Rather it is in the 
attitude of the people and in the role of the 
Government. For we have succeeded not 
only in making our society prosperous but 
in keeping it fluid. 

And, while this was easy enough in the 
days of the frontier, it seemed all but an 
idle dream by 1900. The frontier was closed; 
the homestead land was gone; women and 
children labored in dingy sweatshops, and 
robber barons plundered at will. Miners in 
company towns, and immigrants compressed 
into filthy tenements were fast becoming a 
miserable proletariat, 


KEYS TO A GREAT TRANSITION 


How could the roads of opportunity be 
kept open? How, short of revolution, could 
we adjust modern capitalism to democratic 
ends? To many it seemed hopeless. Yet see 
what happened—the gap between rich and 
poor has been greatly narrowed without rev- 
olution, without socialism, and without rob- 
bing A to give to B—although there may be 
some dissent to that downtown. ~ 

Our wealth has been mightily increased 
and better distributed. The rising tide has 
lifted all the boats. 

How has this transformation been ac- 
complished? By increasing productivity and 
by putting government to the service of the 
people. Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Robert LaFollette, and so on, led a re- 
volt of the American conscience, followed by 
the reforms under Franklin Roosevelt. 
They've altered the face of America. 


The child-labor laws, wage-and-hour laws, 
the antitrust acts, banking legislation, rural 
electrification, soil conservation, social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, the 
graduated income tax, inheritance taxes—it 
may be too much to say that all this and 
more amounts to a bloodless revolution, but 
it certainly amounts to a transformation of 
our economic and social ‘life. 


oan why was all this done? Why did 
: erica adopt the concept of man’s re- 
Ponsibility for his fellow man? Our deci- 
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sion that the well-being of the least. of us is 
the responsibility of all of us was, of course, 
not merely an economic and a political deci- 
sion; it was, at bottom, a moral decision. 
And it was not, as some are now saying in the 
Nation’s capital, all a sinister conspiracy of 
the great philanthropic foundations. 

It rested upon the conviction that it’s the 
duty of the Government to keep open to all 
the people the avenues of opportunity that 
stretched so broad and so far before us in the 
days of our frontier. It rested upon the con- 
viction that the Government must safeguard 
the people against catastrophe not of their 
making. 


FACING CHALLENGES OF OUR ERA 


But this great decision has brought us face 
to face with vexing problems which have 
engaged your attention, as I understand it, 
during this past week—the problems of the 
conflict between freedom and security, be- 
tween the individual and his social safe- 
guards. 

It seems to me there is something gallant 
about man’s fight to become the master 
rather than the slave of nature; but there 
is something rather tragic about his strug- 
gle to keep himself free from the impositions 
of his own social creations. 

Now it would be fatuous to claim that we 
are anywhere near solving this conflict, in 
my judgment, as it would be fatuous to say 
that because our material well-being in- 
creases year by year all must be well with 
America. It isn’t. 

Too many of our people still dwell in 
wretched slums or on wornout land. Once 
again our topsoil, our national skin, is blow- 
ing away out on the plains. Our schools and 
hospitals are overcrowded; so are our mental 
institutions and our prisons. Too many of 
our cities are wasting away from neglect. 
And how can we boast of our high estate 
when more than 1 of every 10 citizens still 
do not enjoy fully equal opportunities? 

Nonetheless, our progress has been as- 
tonishing—more Americans are living better 
than ever before. The middle class, whose 
disappearance Marx so confidently predict- 
ed, has expanded as never before in the his- 
tory of any other nation. And while the 
Communist conspirators fulminate about the 
cruel capitalists, the lackeys of Wall Street, 
and the downtrodden masses, we have creat- 
ed a free society that promotes the general 
welfare of all far better, far more success- 
fully than it has ever been promoted by any 
other system or social organization. 

Briefly, I think America’s record is ter- 
rific—if I may borrow a word from my junior 
son. And it is my view that its perform- 
ance abroad is even more spectacular. 

Since the turn of the century we have 
successively and emphatically renounced, 
first imperialism, then isolation, and finally 
our historical neutrality. We have trans- 
formed our foreign policy as completely as 
our domestic policy. Twice America has de- 
cisively tipped the scales for freedom in a 
mighty global exertion. 

Instead of isolation, our policy is ‘total in- 
volvement; instead of noncooperation we 
have been the prime mover in the United 
Nations; instead of neutrality we have or- 
ganized the greatest defensive coalition in 
history. And in Korea we fought and bled 
almost alone for the United Nations and for 
collective security. 

But this isn’t all. In the process’ Amer- 
ica has fathered three unprecedented ideas: 
Lend-lease for Hitler’s intended victims in 
war, the Marshall plan for Stalin’s intended 
victims in peace, and point 4 to help unde- 
veloped areas. And to pay for it all Ameri- 
cans have borne a tax load. I mean a col- 
lected-tax load that it without counterpart 
save in Britain, and that few beyond our 
borders appreciate. 


LIFTING OTHERS AND OURSELVES 


And what have we asked in return? Why 
have we done all this? Some will say self- 
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interest, and there is truth in that because 
communism follows the geography of human 
misery. Some will say magnanimity, and 
there is truth in that, too. For it would 
have been easy to zo home, as we did after 
the first war, or go it alone, as some of our 
people have proposed. 

Call it what you will; the point is to help 
others help themselves, to help make inde- 
pendence and democracy work, to share the 
burdens of the less fortunate, to raise the 
tide a little all around the world, lifting all 
of the boats with it, just as we have done 
here at home. It was bold and imaginative. 
It was wise and responsible. It was good for 
them and it was good for us. As Edmund 
Burke said: “Magnanimity is not seldom the 
truest wisdom.” 

Now, I have touched lightly, I know, on a 
vast subject, and, while I emphatically ap- 
prove and loudly cheer America’s purposes 
abroad, past and present, I don’t mean to 
imply for a moment that I approve any more 
than all of you do all of our foreign policies, 
past or present, especially present. 

My purpose has been just to suggest the 
main outlines of a success story in which we 
can all take pride. As we look back to 1900 
and look around us today, the infinite evi- 
dence of our creative impulses and of our 
vast achievements ought to be heralded, not 
mocked. 

We have heard the “least of these.” We 
have enlarged our vision, opened our heart, 
and we have disciplined our strength. We 
have turned it into a servant of justice— 
justice not alone for ourselves but justice 
for the worldwide commonwealth of free 
men and of free institutions. 

Here, indeed, is a case where mankind has 
a right to knowledge and to the use thereof— 
the knowledge of what America has done, 
how America has spread out the decision- 
making process within its many parts. 

It is the knowledge of how we have com- 
mitted 160 million peopie to vast social proj- 
ects, not by coercion but by persuasion and 
consent and by a balancing of the rights 
of the one with the needs of the many. 

I say it is a grand and glorious story. On 
the basis of the record, we have outperformed 
any rival proposals of communism or of 
fascism; and America has nobly accepted her 
responsibility and proudly met her time for 
greatness in a troubled age. 


FEAR THAT IMPERILS FUTURE 


Why, then, all this abuse and criticism? 
Why, then, have we of late grown afraid of 
ourselves? Why have we of late acted as 
though the whole of this Nation is a secu- 
rity risk? Why do you suppose we have given 
in to the bleatings of those who insist that it 
is dangerous for a man to have an idea? Why 
do we talk of saving ourselves by committing 
suicide—in the land of Jefferson? 

So, having said, “Three cheers for America; 
you've done a great job of work,” we have to 
add, “But look out, America, your work has 
just begun; though you've nobly grasped the 
present, you could meanly lose the future.” 

What's the matter with us, anyhow? 
[Laughter.] The usual diagnosis is igno- 
rance and fear. Ignorance leads many to 
confuse ends with means, to act as though 
material progress were an end in itself rather 
than a means to great and noble ends. This, 
I suggest, is the peril of our hard-headed, 
pragmatic attitude that has helped us so 
much to achieve our vast social and eco- 
nomic transformation; for if we ever suc- 
cumb to materialism, the meaning will go 
out of America. 

And ignorance begets fear—the most sub- 
versive force of all. If America ever loses 
confidence in herself, she will retain the 
confidence of no one, and she will lose her 
chance to be free, because the fearful are 
never free. 

But I wonder if all of these alarming con- 
cerns are not America’s surface symptoms 
of something even deeper; of a moral and 
human crisis in the Western world which 
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might even be conrpared to the 4th, 5th and 
6th century crisis when the Roman Empire 
was transformed into feudalism and primi- 
tive Christianity, early Christianity, into the 
structure of the Catholic Church, or the 
crisis a thousand years later when the feudal 
world exploded and the individual emerged 
with new relationships to God, nature, to 
society. 

I sometimes rather wonder if that sentence 
sounds as wise at Columbia as it did on the 
farm when I wrote it. 

And now in our time in spite of our de- 
votion to the ideas of religious and secular 
humanism, I wonder if we are in danger of 
falling into a spirit of materialism in which 
the aim of life is a never-ending increase 
of material comfort, and the result a moral 
and religious vacuum. 

Is this leading, as lack of faith always 
must, to a deep sense of insecurity and a 
deterioration of reason? And I wonder, too, 
if today mass manipulation is not a greater 
danger than economic exploitation; if we 
are not in greater danger of becoming robots 
than slaves. 

HUMANISM VERSUS PAGANISM 


Since man cannot live by bread alone, fs 
not the underlying crisis whether he is going 
to be inspired and motivated again by the 
ideas of the humanistic tradition western 
culture, or whether he falls for the new 
pagan religions, the worship of the state and 
a leader, as millions of believers in the 
Fascist and Soviet systems have already done. 

That we are not invulnerable, that there 
is a moral and a human vacuum within us, 
is I think, demonstrated by many symptoms, 
of which McCarthyism, which has succeeded 
in frightening so many, is only one. 

But it is even more certain that there are 
millions who see or at least who dimly sense 
the danger, and who want to nrake life in 
its truly human meaning the main business 
of living; who want to express the human- 
istic tradition of reason and of human soli- 
darity—who want to understand the truth 
and not be drawn into the mass manipula- 
tive influence of sentimentality and ration- 
alization. 

I venture to say that there are in the 
world many with a deep, intense longing for 
a vision of a better life not in a material, 
but in a spiritual sense; for love, for human 
solidarity. There is a hunger to hear a word 
of truth, a longing for an ideal, a readiness 
for sacrifice. Churchill's famous speech at 
the beginning of the war is an illustration 
and so is the totalitarians’ appeal to emo- 
tional forces rather than to material inter- 
ests. 

But the conventional appeal seems to 
be so often to the better life in material 
terms. I wonder if people are not eager to 
hear about the better life in human terms. 

And I think that deep down the ideas of 
independence, of individuality, of free initia- 
tive, represent the strongest appeals to 
Americans who want to think for them- 
selves, who don't want to be creatures of 
mass suggestion, who don’t want to be 
automatons. 

The question is, I suppose, whether the 
human and rational emotions can be aroused 
instead of the animal and irrational to which 
the totalitarians appeal. But fill the moral 
vacuum, the rational vacuum, we must; re- 
convert a population soaked in the spirit 
of materialism to the spirit of humanism we 
must, or bit by bit we too will take on the 
visage of our enemy, the neo-heathens. 


THE ANSWER WITHIN US 


T have said to you that in my judgment 
America has accomplished miracles at home 
and abroad, but that despite all of this 
wisdom, this exertion, this goodness the hor- 
ror of our time in history is that things are 
worse than ever before. There is no peace, 
we are beseiged, we are rattled. Perhaps 
we are even passing through one of the great 
crises of history when man must make an- 
other mighty choice. 
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Beset by all of these doubts and difficul- 
ties in which direction then do we look? 
We look to ourselves—and we are not 
ashamed. We are proud of what freedom has 
wrought—the freedom to experiment, to 
inquire, to change, to invent. And we 
shall have to look exactly in the same direc- 
tions to solve our problems now—to indi- 
vidual Americans, to their institutions, to 
their churches, to their governments, to their 
multifarious associations—and to all the free 
participants in the free life of a free people. 
And we look, finally, to the free university 
whose function is the search for truth and 
its communication to succeeding genera- 
tions. Only as that function is performed 
steadfastly, conscientiously, and without in- 
terference does a university keep faith with 
the great humanist tradition of which it is a 
art. 
” For the university is the archive of the 
Western mind, it’s the keeper of the Western 
culture, and the foundation of Western cul- 
ture is freedom. Men may be borne free; 
they cannot be born wise; and it is the 
duty of the university to make the free 
wise. The university is the guardian of our 
heritage, the teacher of our teachers. It's 
the dwelling place of the free mind. 

More than 100 years ago William Ellery 
Channing defined the free mind this way: 

“I call that mind free which jealously 
guards its intellectual rights and powers, 
which calls no man master, which does not 
content itself with a passive or hereditary 
faith, which opens itself to light whenceso- 
ever it may come, and which receives new 
truth as an angel from heaven.” 

I wonder, my friends, how many of us 
fulfill Channing’s definition. And I wonder 
if that could be part of our trouble to- 
day? 

Thank you. 


Mixed Business Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OFr KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Mixed Business Picture,” which 
appeared in the May 21, 1954, issue of 
the News-Democrat, of Russellville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Mrxep BUSINEss PICTURE 


Do you ever really sit down and analyze 
the state of business as a whole—not just 
here in Logan County? Try it sometime. 
Just jot down all the little things you glean 
from the pages of metropolitan dailies, and 
see what kind of a word picture you can put 
together. 

From this corner we would say that the 
business picture is a mixed one. There is 
good news about jobs, building activity, stock 
prices, and corporate earnings. In some seg- 
ments of the economy, for example steel pro- 
ductions, coal mining, textiles, retail trade, 
and agriculture, there is nothing to cheer 
about. 

April witnessed the first decrease in un- 
employment since October. The number of 
jobless decreased 260,000 during the month 
as compared with March, and the total num- 
ber of employed increased 500,000 during the 
month, 

The construction industry—all segments 
of it—is really booming. e 

The remarkable bull market in stocks con- 
tinues. Two weeks ago the stock market 
average was the highest in 24 years—since 
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April of 1930. The behavior of ¢ 
market is the most impressive evyj 
confidence in the future. 

In the first quarter over 600 of the coun 
try’s largest corporations had net earnin ; 
only a fraction of 1 percent less than - 
same quarter last year. Their volume on 
down and gross profits before taxes were 
down. Net earnings were substantially yp. 
changed as a result of the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax. 

Retail trade is below last year. Stee) pro. 
duction is still 70 percent of capacity. Ca 
loadings are 11 percent below last year. Th 
coal industry is suffering from a huge < 
crease in demand. The worst drag on busij- 
ness activity is the farm situation. 

All in all it appears the business decline 
did not stop in April, but the rate of decline 
slowed. Restrained optimism seems to pre- 
vail generally in business circles. 

Notwithstanding a 17-percent decline in 
farm prices during the last 3 years, the con- 
sumer’s food cost is only a shade below the 
alltime high. No wonder the average con. 
sumer thinks farmers are rolling in prosper. 
ity. He mistakenly measures farm prices 
by what he Pays at the grocery and often the 
metropolitan press makes a valiant contriby. 
tion to his inaccurate appraisal of the facts, 

A spokesman for the National Grange as. 
serts the food prices to consumers would be 
higher if supplies were balanced with de. 
mand. He further states that the average 
consumer would save little if price supports 
were completely eliminated. Underscoring 
this fact and presenting some concrete eyj- 
dence of the amazing proportion of the con. 
sumer’s food dollar the farmer does not get, 
consider the following: 

A 15-cent loaf of bread would still cost 
12.6 cents if farmers gave away wheat. 

A $3.50 shirt would still cost $3.20 if farm. 
ers gave away cotton. 

A 15-cent box of corn flakes would still 
cost 12.6 ments if farmers gave away corn. 

A 23-cent package of cigarettes would still 
cost 20.9 cents if farmers gave away tobacco, 

A 25-cent quart of milk would still cost 13 
cents if farmers gave away milk. : 

And, by the way, the Government's decision 
to reduce support prices from 90 percent to 
75 percent of parity has not curbed milk 
production, which is at an alltime high— 
and the decrease in butter prices of 10 cents 
@ pound has increased consumption very 
little, if any. 

What does the future hold? You may 
know. We do not. 


he stock 
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A Problem in Business and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article entitled “A Problem 
in Business and Industry.” It has to do 
with the problem of drinking. It is also 
known as the Yale Plan for Business and 
Industry and it is written by Ralph M. 
Henderson, LL.B., industrial consultant, 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, and 
Selden D. Bacon, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology, Yale University director, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, 
Conn. 

It will be noted as a frontispiece to this 
important article is a letter from the 
Honorable Charles E. Wilson, former 
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director, Office of Defense Mobilization 


A PROBLEM IN BUSINESS AND InpUsTRY 


1vE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
ny or Derense MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1951. 
A. Wuirney GRISWOLD, 
president, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

DEAR Dr. GRISWOLD: My attention has been 
called to the recently projected program of 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies which 
has received endorsement from officials with- 
in the Federal Security Agency and the 
United States Department of Labor. 

As Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend Yale University for its leader- 
ship in this field. I feel that the principles 
involved are sound and that the objectives 
as they affect the Nation’s mobilization de- 
serve very careful consideration. 

I apprecicte your representatives calling 
this program to our attention. 

Sincerely, 


Dr. 


Cares E. WILSON. 
ProsLeM DRINKING: THE YALE PLAN FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
(By Ralph M. Henderson, LL. B., industrial 


consultant, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies; 
Selden D. Bacon, Ph. D., professor of soci- 


ology, Yale University; director, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, 
Conn.) 


THE HIDDEN PROBLEM 


There has been a marked increase in the 
interest accorded alcoholism during the past 
decade in the United States, an imterest 
which has been reflected in business and in- 
dustrial circles. The reflection in industry 
has not been too bright. In fact, there has 
been suspicion of the validity of the claims 
made and a certain amount of antagonism 
toward recognizing even the possibility that 
such a problem exists, Since no problem will 
be solved unless it is recognized, it is essential 
to view the barriers of irritation and mistrust 
commonly met in introducing the problem. 

The first barrier is that of traditional con- 
ceptions of alcoholism, conceptions as 
common to the total community as to busi- 
ness and industry. The belief has long held 
sway that alcoholics are weak-willed, morally 
disgraceful, and disgusting characters. 

The second barrier concerns a popular 
belief about the sort of person involved. He 
is usually perceived as a Skid Row bum or 
as a neurotic genius or Lost Weekender. 


The third barrier relates to the large area 
of drinking alcoholic beverages and asso- 
ciated attitudes. Two of. these attitudes 
might be expressed as follows: Anybody 
bothering me about such a problem is a blue- 
nosed, teetotaling reformer; and, nobody’s 
going to criticize my drinking. 

The fourth barrier is the belief that there 
are no problems in this or that company—a 
quite natural conclusion in view of the first 
three conceptions and one which, most 
Pleasantly, is reinforced by the absence of 
any company records indicating the existence 
of such conditions. 


Finally, even if there should be grudging 
acquiescence in the remote possibility that 
there is such @ problem, objections to any 
action rise fast and furiously: (1) Labor 
Would consider any program as offensive pa- 
ternalistic meddling. (2) Recognition of 
the problem would be bad for public rela- 
tions. (3) The program would call for ex- 
traordinary and expensive techniques and 
Personnel, would result in pampering 
drunks,” would eliminate the only practical 
way of handling the few cases that do 
arise—firing them. (4) In any event, why 
should business and industry have to 
shoulder the stigma and the cost of meeting 
* problem which pertains to them less than 
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to almost any other group? In fact, it is 
possible to achieve rather magnificent 
heights of elocution in manifesting interest 
in a great humanitarian problem and at the 
same time proving that it does not exist and 
that nothing can be done about it anyway. 

The simply proven fact that the barriers 
are imaginary does not reduce their strength. 
Traditional beliefs are stronger than objec- 
tive proofs. However, the barriers can be 
weakened and finally overcome. This is 
possible because, first, the results of the 
problem, whether it is admitted or not, are 
continuing, painful and expensive; and sec- 
ond, because it has been shown that some- 
thing practical and effective can be done. 
The fallacious aspects of the barriers are 
worth labeling since an increasing number 
of persons within business and industry are 
becoming more aware of the problem and 
sometimes face these objections when they 
try to instigate interest or action. 

The view that alcoholism is to be ex- 
plained by moral weakness can no longer be 
held seriously as the only or‘even as an im- 
portant factor in explaining alcoholism. 
Actually, this term is used to describe the 
effects of a condition rather than its-causes. 
When put to the test of causality, it fails. 
No matter what the definitions of strong 
and weak moral character, it will be found 
that both appear among drinkers who did 
not become alcoholics as well as among 
drinkers who did become alcoholics. The 
same applies to recovered alcoholics and to 
abstainers. Ordinarily the term weak or 
immoral character is used to cast blame on 
those we dislike; it cannot logically explain 
alcoholism, 

THE HIDDEN MAN 


Increasing knowledge about the alcoholic 
population has been gained with the emer- 
gence of Alcoholics Anonymous and special- 
ized clinics for the treatment. of alcoholism. 
It has become apparent that the psychotic 
or deeply neurotic alcoholic and. “skid 
row” type are but segments of the total alco- 
holic population, segments forming less than 
half, perhaps only a quarter of the total. 
In business or industry they form but a 
tiny fraction of those with a chronic drink- 
ing problem. The following facts emerged 
from a study' of over 2,000 consecutive 
made patients who visited 9 outpatient clinics 
for alcoholism in different parts of the coun- 


1. More than 80 percent were under 50 
years of age; 1 out of 4 was under 35. 

2. Over half were married and living with 
their wives. 

_ 8. Three out of four were living in an es- 
tablished household. 

4. Nine out of ten had lived in their pres- 
ent town for at least 2 years. 7 

5. Seven out of ten had held jobs involv- 
ing skills or special responsibilities. 

6. Nearly 60 percent were known to have 
held steady employment on 1 job for at 
least 3 years, 25 percent for at least 10 
years. 

There were neurotics and “skid row” types 
among these 2,000 men, but it is clear that 
they form a minority. The majority of 
alcoholics do not display the neurotic or 
“skid row” traits commonly associated with 
the label alcoholism. Rather, they may be 
seen to form a cross section of the male 
population between the ages of 80 and 55, 
appearing in business and industry just as 
does the rest of that population. 

The alcoholic in business and industry 
differs from the rest of the alcoholic popu- 
lation primarily in the extent of the dam- 
age accrued and in terms of his progress in 
this slowly developing condition. He might 
be termed an incipient or early-stage alco- 
holic. He may be the laborer in the yard, 
the skilled worker in the shop, the clerk, 
the salesman, or the executive. He is likely 
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to be married and living with his family, 
to have a history of steady employment in 
positions requiring skill and responsibility, 
and is usually found to be a fairly well inte- 
grated member of his community. 

Among industrial employees, problem 
drinking ordinary appears after a 10- or 12- 
year period of development, usually between 
the ages of 35 and 45. At these ages men 
of real promise are often reaching a period 
of peak productivity. When they work and 
are not experiencing the aftereffects of their 
last drinking bout, they are capable, respon- 
sible workers. 

In the past these people generally have 
been the unrecognized alcoholics. At home 
they have been hidden by family and friends. 
In industry and business they have been hid- 
den by fellow workers, by foremen, by union 
stewards, and by management itself.* Even 
after their condition has eventually reached 
such magnitude that their continuing rela- 
tionships have become intolerable for the 
employer, friends, and even the family, the 
true nature of their difficulty has seldom 
been understood, often concealed and rarely 
entered on company records. These men and 
women are actually sick people, suffering 
from a serious, progressive disorder, 


THE HIDDEN COST 


Conservative statistical studies reveal that 
there are nearly 4 million alcoholics in the 
United States From these statistics, along 
with analysis of age characteristics and be- 
havior patterns of samples of administrative 
and plant personnel, it can be calculated that 
there are at least 1,650,000 problem drinkers 
in business and industry. 

The alcoholic in industry loses an average 
of 22 working days annually from the acute 
effects of alcohol alone—over 36 million 
working days each year. In addition, he 
loses each year 2 days more than nonalco- 
holics because of various other ailments. 
His accident rate is twice that of the ab- 
stainer or ordinary drinker. His life span is 
reduced approximately 12 years in compari- 
son with that of the nonalcoholic.‘ 

The economic costs to business and indus- 
try arising from problem drinking among 
employees reach staggering figures. It has 
been authoritatively calculated that these 
run well over a billion dollars annually. 
Direct costs are related to man hours lost 
through absenteeism; to the disciplinary 
time dealt out to alcoholics; to costs of hos- 
pitalization and disability payments to 
known alcoholics; and to costs of replace- 
ment of the trained worker or executive dis- 
missed at the peak of his productive period.® 

Indirect costs cannot even be estimated 
but are of such magnitude that they can- 
not be ignored. The loss from inefficiency 
among workers suffering from hangover; in- 
creased scrap and waste; the slow-down in 
production when an alcoholic is part of a 
team; the effect on morale of workers asso- 
ciated with alcoholics on the job—these and 
similar hidden but still very real costs must 
be taken into account in considering the 
total loss to industry. 

THE “HALF-MAN” 


Of the problems which accrue to industry 
from problem drinking, which one is the 
most harmful: absenteeism, accidents, labor 
turnover, loss of highly skilled men, waste 
of materials, breakdown of teamwork opera- 
tions, insult or irritation to the consumer, 
executive error, related sickness, deteriorat- 
ing plant morale? 

The answer would appear to be that in 
one sense it is none of these, in another it 
it all of them. The answer here must be 
tentative and uncertain, not in the terms 
usual to discussions of industrial problems, 
for there is a lack of solid evidence. But it 
appears that the core of the problem in 
this field is to be found in what might be 
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called the half-man. It is In this aspect 
of the problem drinker that the observant 
industrialist or businessman can see not only 
all the problems suggested but, perhaps more 
importantly, the reason why the problems 
are ordinarily not seen at all and why little 
or nothing has been done though much 
could be gained from doing even a little. 

When an individual in a plant is found 
to be drunk, he is taken off his job. Whether 
openly or secretively, whether temporarily or 
permanently does not matter too much. 
The loss is clear, unambiguous, measurable. 
It is probably an infrequent occurrence. 

When a worker is absent from the job, 
is injured, gets into fights, quits, is obvi- 
ously inefficient, noticeably and chronically 
disturbs other workers, the loss is clear, un- 
ambiguous, measurable, and not long tol- 
erated. When an employet or executive is 
not up to the intellectual or physical re- 
quirements of his job, is accident prone, is 
emotionally unbalanced, the consequent loss 
may take longer to locate, assess, and cor- 
rect, but it can be done and plants develop 
formal or informal means for the doing. 

But the half-man is a different phenome- 
non. This half-man may be a salesman, a 
supervisor, a member of the board of di- 
rectors, a company physician, a janitor, a 
die-setter, a fitter, an accountant, an in- 
spector or one doing any of the 80,000 jobs 
listed in a recent dictionary of occupations. 
On a particular morning he is on location: 
he shows no manifest signs of sickness or 
injury. Chemical analysis would show no or 
very little alcohol in his body. Certainly 
he is not drunk, obstreperous, an obvious ac- 
cident hazard or an obvious anything else, 
He responds to ordinary stimuli. If asked, 
will say that he does not feel up to par. He 
goes through certain motions, fewer than 
usual, which are part of his job routine. 
This man has been working 5 to 10 years 
for the company, knows his job, has proved 
that he can be a good worker, perhaps at 
times has shown that he can be a superior 
worker. He has friends, status, and know- 
how on his job. That is one-half. The 
other half? For practical purposes the man 
is not there at all. He is accomplishing 
nothing. From an objective, industrial 
viewpoint it would be far better if both 
halves had stayed at home; if he should do 
something, it will not be done well. It 
might be even dangerous. This man has 
learned how to disguise or mask the condi- 
tion known as hangover. 

Many drinkers who are not alcoholics may 
have experienced hangover. Perhaps they 
have on occasion gone to the office or shop 
in this condition. They differ from the alco- 
holic in several ways. They do not, for ex- 
ample, show the guilt and remorse of the 
alcoholic, whose feelings do not pertain to 
just this episode, as in the case of the drinker 
who had too much, but relate to his overall 
perception of his whole personality. He did 
not just make a mistake or foolishly drink 
too much; no, the alcoholic feels this experi- 
ence as just one sample of something much 
bigger, something he can't effectively explain 
or control, something to be feared far more 
than an isolated indiscretion. Another dif- 
ference: the problem drinker, through repe- 
tition of the experience, has learned to cover 
up, to tough it out on the job. He cannot 
afford too much absenteeism. Further, 
many of these men differ from the occasion- 
ally overindulging drinker in the third way: 
they know how to relieve the pain of the 
hangover quickly and easily and have to 
fight the almost overwhelming impulse to 
seek that relief—a few quick drinks. Ra- 
tionally they know that this will make the 
situation even worse and surely prolong the 
suffering, but the known promise of imme- 
diate relief, when the individual is at such 
a low point physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally, presents a horrible dilemma. In 
the same situation many—if not almost all— 
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nonaleoholics would view any drink with 
something akin to horror. 

The half-man is neither the whole man 
drunk and obvious, nor the whole man sober 
and useful, He is the half-man, at least use- 
less, often a liability, occasionally a positive 
danger. His condition may be recognized for 
what it is by another sober, observant alco- 
holic, but if recognized at all by others will 
be mislabeled or at least misunderstood. 
Even those who may think “George is hung 
over” cannot appreciate the alcoholic’s hang- 
over, which is quantitatively and qualita- 
tively so much more painful and threatening 
than any experience of their own. In most 
instances George himself cannot understand 
the how or the why of his repeated experi- 
ences even though he may build series of 
defensive rationalizations if pressed to 
explain. 

The day which George has spent as a 
half-man at the plant or office or on the road 
on his job will in most cases never appear 
on the record under the headings of ab- 
senteeism, accident, excessive waste, sig- 
nificant error, sickness, low output, or any- 
thing else. Very few people at the plant will 
ever know or care that this was “one of 
George’s days.” And if the day, not 
George, is remembered because of a dra- 
matic incident involving George, this very 
incident is likely to have a profound effect 
on the hangover so that all manifest traces 
disappear as if by magic. Such events truly 
have an immediate sobering effect, although 
for the alcoholic it is equally true that they 
may, after several hours, lead to renewed 
drinking. If an accident involving injury 
or death is the dramatic event, very few 
diagnosticians would be able to reach an 
opinion which took account of “problem 
drinking and its effects.” Nobody knows 
that George is a problem drinker, and there 
is nothing on his breath or in his behavior, 
nothing that could be detected even by 
chemical test, that would lead to this con- 
clusion. 

But George is not likely to be involved 
often in dramatic incidents. If George’s job 
is desk work, he is quite likely to sit at his 
desk with correspondence, accounts, lay- 
outs, writing pad, order book, or whatever 
it may be, in approximately the usual order. 
Probably George will not make any drastic 
mistakes in his work. The probability rests 
chiefly on the fact that he will not do any 
work. Thoughts—thoughts related to his 
work, that is—will be rather vague and in- 
variably depressing. The aspirin bottle, 
cigarette package, water cooler, men’s room, 
window, picture on the calendar, other peo- 
ple, and the clock may get more attention 
than usual. Or George may seem to be in 
deep contemplation, lost in thought. That 
he is lost, insofar as business is concerned, 
is true enough. 

If George is on the floor, working a lathe, 
he may show considerable physical activity. 
Trained by routine—and George is poten- 
tially an efficient worker—his torso, arms, 
and legs go through the familiar motions. 
But only half of George is there; his ability 
to discriminate between different pieces of 
material, his accuracy in noting the refined 
tolerance measure, his flexibility in physical 
balance and timing, all those abilities beyond 
dull routine exertions did not come along 
to the plant. The water cooler, window, clock, 
and so on, press forward in their function 
of distraction. Good old Charlie, the fellow 
at the next machine, may help out. George 
and Charlie have worked together for some 
time now, jointly dislike one of the in- 
spectors, have common opinions on the 
union and on the company. Charlie won’t 
squawk; he will not complain to the super- 
visor and get George (and his wife and 
kids) in trouble. Furthermore, Charlie and 
George occasionally have drinks together, 
and Charlie is not going to hear about any 
nonsense on that level: “Who do they think 
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they are.” Perhaps Charlie and George are 
aware that the supervisor and the forema: 

are thinking very similar thoughts: “Geor,, 
isn't very good today, but he’s USUAlly one 
of the best, one I can depend on. If | jum 

on George, it'll upset the whole section 
Charlie will cover for him today.” George's 
output is down and his waste pile is up. Of 
course, Charlie’s output is down a bit too 
But this does not appear on the record and 
all concerned, including George, say nothin, 

about it. Why not? Because it would oa 
personal relations, job efficiency and moraje- 
because it means extra work, worry, perhaps 
hearings; because the company, and the 
community too, are not presently Willing or 
able to do anything positive and construc. 
tive. All they can do is fire George, fine him 
baw! him out, or take any like action which 
will usually make George worse, not better. 
It is perfectly understandable why George 
is not only a half-man as a worker but a 
half-man or an unrecognized sort of man 
insofar as management is concerned. He is 
not only a half-man; he is a hidden half. 
man. 

To appreciate the extent of the half-man 
condition and to understand further its 
relative invisibility, it should be specified 
that George is not a half-man every day or 
even on the majority of his working days. If 
George is paid on Friday, he may well be full 
of alcohol Saturday and Sunday, perhaps 
absent from work on Monday. He is a half. 
man Tuesday and part of Wednesday, 
Thursday he may be up to his usual com. 
petence. Such Tuesday-Wednesday phases 
may appear 10 or 20 times a year; they may 
or may not follow a regular pattern: there 
may be different degrees of intensity in the 
various»incidents, It is important to note 
there is always a period of George as a whole 
man, a longer period than 2 days, which fol- 
lows and tends to cover up or even erase the 
memory of each half-man episode. 

Many companies, in addition to confusing 
problem drinking with full-blown alcoholic 
psychosis or with skid-row types, also confuse 
drinking with problem drinking and problem 
drinking with drunkenness. True, al! alco- 
holics get drunk, but not all people who get 
drunk are alcoholics. One not infrequent 
misconception runs as follows: “Alcoholism 
and problem drinking are most frequent 
among those who drink the most” (only 
partly true); “everybody knows” (the usual 
introduction to an unprovable statement) 
“that miners and workers in heavy industry 
and members of certain nationality-origin 
groups and longshoremen and lumberjacks 
drink a lot. However, our company is made 
up primarily of servicé workers, salesmen, 
office help, quasi professionals and the like, 
and we have almost none of the heavy 
drinker categories. Therefore, we have very, 
very few half-men. We probably have no 
significant problem at all.” Perhaps this 
statement would come from few who are ac- 
tually in such companies; perhaps it would 
come from outsiders. 

There may or may-not be more or fewer 
problem drinkers in companies of this nature. 
There are good reasons, based on related evi- 
dence, for believing that there may be more 
of some types, fewer of other types.. There 
is no evidence at all to suggest that any com- 
pany because of the nature of the work or 
because of company policy is free from prob- 
lem drinkers. Whether more or less, it 18 
clearly true that existence of the problem 's 
more serious for the company which is largely 
engaged in public service, public relations, 
and quasi professional work. 

The half-man or—often quite important 
im work of this sort—the half-woman is not 
only a nonproducer for the company, he 
she is an almost certain liability. Service 
to the public, good relations with the public, 
all the characteristics associated with being 
good with people, are perhaps intangible 
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put they form one of the major assets of 
such companies. This asset is not protected 
in a vault, or made concrete by a figure in 

sockholder’s report, or protected by a 
satenit. It is put in the hands of each and 
Pay employee Who deals with the public, 
ether over @ counter, across a wire, by 
correspondence, by interview, by home visit 
or other means. The salesman, equipment 
repairman, complaint adjuster, receptionist, 
home or office consultant, or person perform- 
ing a direct intermediary service for two or 
more consumers—such workers carry that 
asset around in full public or consumer or 
potential consumer view. Energy, interest 
in other people, imagination, keen discrimi- 
nation, intelligence, judgment, adherence 
to a rather high level of courtesy are all 
requirements for the successful and secure 
maintenance of that asset. By definition 
the half-man or half-woman has lost just 
those capabilities. But, also by definition, 
they have learned consciously or uncon- 
sciously to disguise the loss, to avoid above 
gil else operations which will necessitate 
bringing such abilities into manifest action. 

Fatigue has @ similary dangerous func- 
tion, and most companies carefully guard 

+ its impact on employees in this sort 
of work. As the person’s job is characterized 
by increasing amounts of this sort of re- 
sponsibility, greater pains are taken to pro- 
tect against the dangers of fatigue. The 
tired, harried executive is increasingly less 
effective. Compared to the half-man execu- 
tive, however, he is hardly a danger at all. 
The half-man in positions calling for rela- 
tions with the public is a far greater lia- 
bility than George on the factory floor or 
George in the office, whose Jobs do not carry 
this function. 

Occasionally there is a job which calls for 
both keen physical reaction and continuing 
relations with the public, as the commercial 
air pilot, the bus driver. Some such jobs 
even carry specific limitations on the use 
of alcoholic beverages. Regulations may 
well eliminate the danger of slight drunken- 
ness; they do not, however, eliminate the 
balf-man. 

This description of the core of the busi- 
ness-industrial loss through problem drink- 
ing would not be complete unless mention 
were made of another type of “half-person,” 
almost always a woman. Several companies 
have indicated this to be their chief loss 
from problem drinking or alcoholism. This 
woman employee is neither an alcoholic nor 
problem drinker; she may be an abstainer. 
However, her husband or brother or father 
or other resident in the home is an alcoholic. 
When he is on a binge or in hangover, this 


woman employee—especially if she has very | 


old or very young dependents at home—may 
be all too similar to the half-person de- 
scribed earlier, similar insofar as company 
functions and dangers to the company are 
concerned. Her case is similar also in that 
alcoholism or problem drinking will never 
appear on the record as the major or minor 
cause of her absence, her leaving in the 
middle of the working day, her anxiety, her 
distractibility, her mistakes, her inept pub- 
lic relations. There is a potential madman 
inher home. “But he is not a real madman, 
nobody can do anything about it, nobody 
must ever know.” Information, sympathy, 
understanding, advice and plans on what 
to do, relief from stigma, awareness of com- 
munity resources, all these would increase 
the effectiveness of this half-worker as much 
& would a program for an employee who 
himself or herself was the problem case. 


one, the ignorance about the pro 
distaste for knowledge about it on the part 
of all concerned, owners, managers, all levels 
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of workers, and the public; and two, the 
very nature of the condition, which easily 
allows hiding, false labels, and disguised 
manifestation in any and every sort of prob- 
lem already equipped with a different label. 
Yet this half-man with his hidden prob- 
lem—and there may be 2 million in business 
and industry—does not present an insoluble 
situation. There are heartening signs that 
corrective action will be taken: (1) In any 
company it is actually a small number of 
individuals from whom a large proportion 
of problems stems. (2) there is a means 
available for discovering this number; (3) 
there is a means for distinguishing those 
who can be rehabilitated by practical, tested 
methods; (4) there is a means for catching 
cases in earlier and earlier stages, leading to 
prevention; (5) the means are not esoteric, 
expensive, or incompatible with company 
policies or procedures, and they are avail- 
able; and (6) the high rate of employment 
and expanding production, with consequent 
pinch on man-power resources, makes it 
ever more likely that industry and business 
will increasingly take advantage of means 
to meet all and any problems in the man- 
power field. They can il! afford to wait. 


THE YALE PLAN 


The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies has, 
in the last few years, developed a construc- 
tive approach to the problem drinkers in 
industry. The purposes of the plan include 
discovery of the nature, extent, and cost of 
the problem; the development of means to 
determine what proportion of those affected 
can be helped economically; provision of 
means for such rehabilitation; and the de- 
velopment of increasingly effective methods 
for discovering cases in earlier stages and at 
the time of employment. A most important 
step in realizing these purposes is a program 
of education to change existing attitudes 
toward alcoholism and the problem drinker 
in the environment where he works. When 
management, supervisors, and the workers 
themselves develop a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the plight of the problem 
drinker, then the biggest hurdle has been 
cleared. The problem drinker—the hidden 
half-man on the production line—will come 
forward if he knows that he will receive sym- 
pathetic understanding and that his case will 
be given consideration as a medical disorder. 

The Yale plan is not pointed at drinking 
itself; individuals naturally resist the at- 
tempt to interfere with their personal drink- 
ing prerogatives. Paternalism or infringe- 
ment on the personal rights of the individual 
under the guise of help will only arouse sus- 
picion and distrust. The treatment of a 
problem drinker does not involve contro- 
versial entanglement in any of the wet or dry 
Philosophies and arguments; nor is it effec- 
tive to resort to preaching, exhortation, or 
the use of scare methods in reaching a satis- 
factory solution to the individual’s problem. 
The plan should not become a device for 
gathering evidence to be used in disciplinary 
action within an industry. It should be 
kept on a level above the reach of ridicule 
of any kind. 

For a clearer understanding of problem 
drinking, it has been suggested that the 
problem drinker in industry be defined as 
the employee whose work is materially re- 
duced in efficiency and dependability be- 
cause of excessive drinking; he is the em- 
Ployee whose drinking excesses are more or 
less repetitive; he is the employee whose 
drinking is recognizably affecting his health 
or personal relations. This is the man who 
is costing his employer money. This is the 
man who in many instances can be helped. 

The plan is a flexible program which may 
be used in whole or in part, depending on the 
existing policies of the company toward 
problem drinking, and the size and type of 
the industry. It is designed to achieve maxi- 
mum utilization of individual plant facil- 
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ities. The major steps in the institution of 
the Yale plan are as follows: 

I. The first step in the establishment of 
the program is to develop understanding of 
the problem among those in management. 
They should be acquainted with the nature 
of alcoholism as a health problem, its extent 
as it affects industry, and the approved 
methods of treatment. If the plan is to suc- 
ceed, it should have the approval and en- 
couragement of top management. Manage- 
ment should view alcoholism as an illness 
and a plant health problem. 

Material on alcoholism, especially de- 
veloped for management, is available from 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. This 
material should be distributed to those at 
the highest management level, accompanied 
by a letter from someone in authority rece 
ommending careful reading and considera- 
tion. ‘ 

When sufficient time has passed, it might 
be advisable to convene a meeting of key 
personnel openly to consider and discuss the 
problem. 

Il. Responsibility for the direction of the 
program, while a matter of company policy, is 
usually assigned to one of the existing de- 
partments of the plant or office. Because 
problem drinking is primarily a health mat- 
ter, this responsibility has most frequently 
been placed with the medical department. 
In a number of instances, however, where 
this has not been feasible, responsibility has 
been given to the personnel or employee rela- 
tions divisions. 

Ill. The next step is to lodge responsibility 
for carrying out the program. Management 
may select any person they consider suit- 
ably qualified to supervise the operation of 
a program within their organization. The 
individual chosen should have administra- 
tive ability and experience in employee coun- 
seling, and should be adept at presenting 
ideas. Above all, the program supervisor 
should look upon the alcoholic as a sick per- 
son and should have understanding of his 
problem. Such a supervisor or other key 
personnel, once chosen for this responsibili- 
ty, may attend one of the specialized ses- 
sions of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, 
where he will gain insight into the prob- 
lems of alcoholism as they affect the particu- 
lar industry. A person so chosen and trained 
should readily handle the details of the pro- 
gram or his company or corporation and 
supervise its operation under policies deter- 
mined by the appropriate department. 

IV. The program supervisor should set 
about to mobilize the existing plant facili- 
ties that lend themselves readily to further- 
ance of the program. In a concern of 1,500 
or more employees, facilities useful for such 
& program will be available, such as a medi- 
cal department, a social-work staff, an in- 
dustrial-nursing staff, welfare services, a 
plant counselor, a legal department, a credit 
union, a recreational supervisor, union rep- 
resentatives, or others. Through the coordi- 
nation of available plant assets the program 
may be quickly put into operation without 
any material addition to the staff. 

Where treatment and rehabilitation fa- 
ellities are lacking within a particular plant, 
companies may take the opportunity to cre- 
ate such facilities under their own super- 
vision or assume the leadership in establish- 
ing them in their communities. It is advis- 
able to evaluate the agencies in the commu- 
nity which are equipped to render services 
in this field. In the area of diagnosis and 
treatment, satisfactory working arrange- 
ments should be established with physicians, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists specializing 
in alcoholic cases. Arrangements should be 
made also with reputable clinics and hos- 
pitals that admit alcoholics. Community 
welfare and social groups should be enlisted. 
The aid and guidance of the courts and 
clergy should be sought. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is a major community asset in the re- 
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habilitation of problem drinkers. As the 
program advances it may well prove advis- 
able to encourage development of an AA 
group within the plant itself. 

V. As the program, especially rehabilita- 
tion service, is developed, a new conception 
of the nature and extent of the problem will 
emerge. At that time the program supervi- 
sor can aid in developing a constructive plant 
policy concerning severance, discipline, re- 
tirement, job placement, treatment, and re- 
habilitation. 

VI. A most important feature of the plan is 
counseling and referral. These services 
should be established for the problem drink- 
er as early as possible. In the early phases 
of the program the supervisor (with the 
assistance of the medical and personnel de- 
partment) will most likely be able to handle 
this responsibility. As the caseload in- 
creases—and it will as the program proves 
its worth—a trained counselor may be re- 
quired. 

The duties of the counselor are threefold, 
namely, to identify the alcoholic employee 
who is becoming a problem to himself and 
to the company; to interpret to him the 
nature of his problem and the possibility 
of recovery from the condition; and to refer 
him to the proper means by which he can 
be restored to normal working capacity. 

If the alcoholic is to be helped he must 
be viewed realistically. It must be recog- 
nized that he cannot be expected to correct 
his condition himself. He needs help. The 
key to successful counseling is to provide 
the alcoholic with support and help without 
necessarily making him aware of his actual 
dependence, and in a sympathetic, noncriti- 
cal, nonmoralistic manner to aid him in 
developing a genuine desire to stop drinking 
and to bring about a deep conviction that 
a method is available to him. 

VII. Supervisors and administrative per- 
sonnel have a leading role to play in all 
phases of this program and will contribute 
a@ great deal to the success of the plan 
through their improved understanding of 
the problem of the alcoholic in industry. 
An educational program for these personnel 
should be established within the plant and 
should emphasize the vital part each is to 
play. It is not suggested that the supervisor 
assume the role of a practiced counselor. 
Rather, because of his closeness to the em- 
ployee and his knowledge of his habits and 
temperament, he should act as liasion be- 
tween the employee and the responsible di- 
vision within the plant. 

Short lectures, motion pictures, and se- 
lected reading material can be used for this 
purpose. 

VIII. Once key personnel have been indoc- 
trinated, personnel can be shown the dif- 
ferences between drinking, drunkenness, and 
alcoholism. Leaflets, pay envelope stuffers, 
posters, and brief articles in company publi- 
cations can be used profitably to introduce 
ideas of prevention of alocohol addiction and 
to bring about acceptance of treatment by 
those already suffering from the illness. 
Such materials have been especially pre- 
pared for industry. Already tested for their 
effectiveness, they can be easily incorporated 
into a consistent information program for 
any company or corporation. It should be 
carefully noted that to be effective such in- 
formational programs must be geared to an 
existing rehabilitation service, must be 
timed in accordance with a recognized pro- 
gram, and must avoid sensationalism and 
controversy. As isolated projects such ef- 
forts are not usually helpful. 

TX. A survey should be made by the pro- 
gram supervisor to ascertain the extent of 
the problem within the plant. This can bé 
done through techniques developed at the 
Yale center which avoid direct questioning 
or interference with personnel. Initial esti- 
mates will probably be on the conservative 


side since the “hidden man” will not come 
forward until assured of the plan’s honesty 
and efficacy. The Allis-Chalmers Co., for 
example, carried only 70 problem drinkers 
on its program at first; today it carries some 
300. The effectiveness of the program must 
be contivwuously investigated if its results 
are to be ascertained. 
A TESTED PROGRAM 


The cost of the plan is well within the 
reach of any concern, whether of 100 or 
10,000. employees. The cost will vary ac- 
cording to the existence and utilization of 
plant facilities. If the program is handled 
largely within the plant through existing 
agencies, the cost will be small. It will be 
larger to the extent that cases are referred 
outside the plant. The cost will of course 
vary directly with the scope and intensity of 
the program undertaken by management. 
A cost analysis can be made for those con- 
templating a program. 

Several large industrial concerns, in co- 
operation with local and civic authorities, 
have applied the ideas developed at the cen- 
ter and the results have been decidedly en- 
couraging. All of those reporting have seen 
a marked reduction in absenteeism due to 
alcoholism. Another result has been a defi- 
nite increase in the efficiency of the recov~- 
ered alcoholics and a considerable decrease 
in their accident rate. These reports indi- 
cate satisfactory recovery rates varying from 
40 to 80 percent of the cases treated. In 
general, these companies seem to agree that 
a@ minimum of 50 percent of those accepting 
help were sufficiently recovered and that 
their drinking, if continued at all, was cur- 
tailed to such an extent that it did not in- 
terfere with their job situation or normal 
living. The increasing ability to identify 
early symptoms and to discriminate between 
those more susceptible and those less sus- 
ceptible to rehabilitation are valuable incre- 
ments to the direct savings of rehabilitation. 
Another noticeable gain stems from the 
worker’s new-found ability to use the infor- 
mation and services allowed by the program 
to relieve the problem of the alcoholic fam- 
ily member, a major source of difficulty for 
women employees. 

The most far-reaching advantage of the 
Yale plan is that with proper education and 
treatment the individual worker need not 
let his drinking get out of hand, need never 
reach the advanced stages of alcohol addic- 
tion. “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is an adage that truly applies 
to the problems of alcoholism in industry. 


An important feature of the Yale plan for 
industry is that it is continuously under- 
going revision. Companies conducting pro- 
grams are requested to communicate their 
experiences to the center in order that new 
techniques of treatment and education re- 
sulting from such experiences may be incor- 
porated in the plan. Research on therapeu- 
tic procedures, on definitions of success in 
treatment, on early case finding, and on such 
matters as record forms, in-service informa- 
tion programs, and cost analysis is a con- 
tinuing function of the center, which invites 
cooperation in such work by companies ac- 
tive in meeting the problems of alcoholism 
and problem drinking in industry. 
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World Government or One World 
Philosophy Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. mr. 
Speaker, dreamy visionaries have been 
advocating a one world philosophy 
covered by a world government without 
any consideration of the realities of the 
present world conditions. 

William Henry Chamberlin, writing 
in the Wall Street Journal, calls the turn 
on this approach to world affairs. I cal] 
his article to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of this House: 


LitTLe Worips DIVIDED—THE PARTITION oF 
ETHNIic Groups AS POLITICAL So.vutions Is 
a GRIM REVERSAL OF ONE WORLD ASPIRATIONS 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The still fluid conference at Geneva may 
lead to a military collapse and forced evacu- 
ation of the French troops from Indochina, 
It may lead to an extension of the war and 
the involvement of countries which are not 
now involved in the hostilities. Apparently 
the most that is expected, in the event that 
an agreement is reached, is a partion of the 
country along some line that has not yet 
been drawn. 

Should any such arrangement be worked 
out, it would be one more example of an 
act of unnatural partition, accepted as pref- 
erable to a continuation or extension of 
war. Dreamy visionaries during the last war 
foresaw the coming of a one world situation, 
with internationalization under the United 
Nations as the political wonder drug for 
every difficult situation. 

How grimly different the reality has been. 
The world is split more sharply than it has 
ever been in the past by the Iron Curtain 
which every Communist state automatically 
lowers around its frontiers. The Soviet 
Union itself has become far less accessible 
to foreign visitors. Tourist liners no longet 
disembark passengers at Shanghai; the beau- 
ties of the old Chinese capital, Peiping, are a 
shut off from foreign view (a few hand- 
picked delegations of foreign Communists 
and dupes excepted) as they were in the 
days of Marco Polo. 

NATURAL UNITS VIVISECTED 

More than that, countries which are nat 
ural units have been vivisected. The judg- 
ment which King Solomon pronounced in 
order to learn which of 2 claimants of 8 
child was the genuine mother has been ¢ 
ecuted on 1 of Europe’s great capitals, Ber 
lin, and on the historic city, sacred w§ 
religions, Jerusalem. 
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It is only a stone’s throw from a free-enter~ 

rise society in West Berlin to a Communist 
society in East Berlin. It is almost impossi- 
ble to pass through the barbedwire barriers 
which separate New Jerusalem, the capital 
of the State of Israel, from Old Jerusalem, 
won by the Arab Legion during the war and 
held by the State of Jordan. 
Korea is another example of a country 
packed into two parts along an arbitrary line 
of demarcation created by a parallel of lati- 
tude. Trieste and the Saar are symbols of 
postwar disputes for which no agreed solu- 
tion has yet been found. 

Much the most serious of these surgical 
operations on the living bodies of peoples is 
the division of Germany. There is no his- 
toric, ethnic, economic, or other justification 
for the present frontier between the Western 
zone and the Soviet Zone in Germany. It is 
a demarcation line traced on a map and 
based on a guess, and an inaccurate guess, as 
to where the allied and Soviet armies would 
meet at the end of the war. One of the 
many Santa Claus acts of the United States 
Government was the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops to this line of demarcation, in 
spite of the fact that the Soviet Government 
had already clearly vioJated its promises to 
assure free, unfettered elections in Poland. 

The people in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
were no more inclined toward communism 
before the war than the people in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. Now, as the spon- 
taneous revolt last June showed, they are 
probably still more actively anti-Communist 
in their feelings, because they can contrast 
the squalor, drabness, and general poverty 
of Soviet Communist rule with the boom- 
ing prosperity across the zonal border. 
However, they are helpless so long as picked 
Communist special police units are support- 
ed by large, well-equipped Soviet-occupation 
forces, 

GERMAN DEADLOCK 


The Berlin Conference, held early this 
year, showed no way out of the deadlock 
which has existed for years, with the Western 
powers insisting on free elections as the basis 
of German unification and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment holding out for voting along lines 
familiar behind the Iron Curtain. An ex- 
plosive element in the German situation is 
furnished by some 9 million Germans and 
peoples of German stock, driven from their 
homes in the German provinces east of the 
present German-Polish frontier, in the 
Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia and else- 
where, 

These refugees have their own political 
party. They have their newspapers, their 
meetings, their organizations. Some of 
them by this time have become more or 
less resigned to living in West Germany. 
But many look forward eargerly to some 
miracle that will bring them back to their 
homes in East Prussia, Silesia and the 
Sudetenland, 

In Korea, as in Germany, partition was 
not the result of any separatist feeling on 
the two sides of the 38th parallel. It was 
imposed as a provisional solution after the 
war. The attempt of the North Koreans, 
with Soviet and Chinese support, to conquer 
the whole country was defeated; but General 
MacArthur’s march to the Yalu, northern 
boundary of Korea, also ended in defeat. 

The division of the city of Jerusalem is 
the most dramatic expression of the failure 
of all dreams of Jewish-Arab coexistence in 
Palestine. And, as the frequent reports of 
killings and reprisals show, the whole eastern 
border of Israel with Jordan and Syria is an 
inflamed trouble spot. One reason is that 
in some cases the border, which is a military 
cemarcation line, cuts off Arabs on the Jor- 
dan side of the boundary from their former 
land on the Israel side. ‘There has not been 
enough mutual trust and good will to permit 
& reasonable straightening out of the pockets 
in this more or less accidental border. 
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NO JUSTIFICATION 


Not one of the acts of partition, of which 
Indochina may be the latest example, is 
justified in terms of morals, politics or eco- 
nomics. All create much hardship and suf- 
fering. They have been grudgingly accepted 
because the alternative, at the present time, 
seems to be something worse, new outbreaks 
of war. Their permanence is doubted. 

This frequent resort to carving up of his- 
toric national units is a realistic commentary 
on the “brave new world” which some shal- 
low optimists imagined as emerging from the 
late war. 





Declaration of the National Conference 
of Americans of Slovak Descent, May 
24-25, 1954, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 and 25 the Slovak League of America, 
a cultural and civic federation of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent, held a national 
conference at the Hotel Hamilton in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The convention assembled set forth 
the following declaration of principles 
which were submitted to me for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Dr. 
Joseph A. Mikus, director of the Slovak 
League Press Bureau: 


DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICANS OF SLOVAK DESCENT, May 
24-25, 1954, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We, the participants of the National Con- 
ference of Americans of Slovak Descent, 
sponsored by the Slovak League of America 
at Washington, D. C., May 24-25, 1954, do 
solemnly and unanimously declare: 

1. We rededicate ourseives to the preser- 
vation of our American democracy—the 
principles upon which our United States 
of America was founded and which made 
it the greatest democratic country in the 
world. 

2. Our primary interest is the welfare and 
security of the United States of America. 

3. We condemn all forms of tyranny, 
every form of totalitarian political system. 
We recognize the Godless philosophy of ma- 
terialistic communism as the dread evil and 
conspiracy against free humanity that it is, 
as a political system which threatens man- 
kind with utter enslavement. We have 
fought consistently and resolutely against 
it in and out of season and, today, are more 
determined than ever to persevere in our 
fight against it with all possible means at 
our command until the plague of com- 
munism is completely wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

4. We cannot subscribe to the policy that 
doing business with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites is in the best interests of the wel- 
fare and security of the United States and 
the free world. ; 

5. The Council of Pree Czechoslovakia does 
not express the political will of the Slovak 
nation or the will of the Slovaks in exile. 
The Slovaks members (Czech Slovaks) of the 
council are individuals who either did not 
get_ a mandate from the Slovak nation, or 
betrayed it by collaborating with Commu- 
nists and the Soviet Union. 

We strongly recommend that all official, 
semiofficial and private American institutions 
desiring any information on problems affect- 
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ing the Slovak nation, consult with the 
Slovak League of America, an American in- 
stitution which since 1907 has been advanc- 
ing the cause of freedom and national rights 
of the Slovak nation. 

Another organization worthy of consulta- 
tion in the matter of the problems of the 
Slovak nation is the Slovak National Council 
Abroad, whose leadership and membership 
represents the majority of the Slovak exiles. 

6. We heartily commend all efforts on the 
part of our Government, its agencies and 
congressional committees to ferret out, un- 
mask, and prosecute all subversive elements, 
specifically all Communists and fellow-tra- 
velers, which propagate class hatreds, eco- 
nomic strife, chaos, and anarchy. All per- 
sons and organizations, who wittingly or un- 
wittingly give aid and comfort to the con- 
spiracy of communism, should be thoroughly 
investigated by the proper organs of our 
Government. 

7. We approve the idea of a United Nations 
organization which shall promote and pre- 
serve peace and prosperity in all countries of 
the world, as far as is humanly possible. The 
UNO at the present time is not really an 
organization of United Nations, but an organ- 
ization of governments, several of which 
definitely are not representative of the 
political will and the national interests of 
the nations they claim to represent. 

8. We subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
principle that all nations have the right to 
determine by their own free choice the state 
or form of political organization under which 
they wish to live. The principle of self- 
determination—the fundamental principle of 
American policy in Europe since the adminis- 
tration of President Woodrow Wilson—must 
apply without reservations even to the Slo- 
vak nation from which we are descended. 

9. We endores the principle that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall refuse 
to recognize any government imposed upon 
any nation by the force of an alien power 
and urge that this principle be made opera- 
tive even in the-case of the Slovak nation, 
which is in fact dominated today by the 
Czecho-Communist regime of Prague in vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations Organization 
and the fundamental principle of American 
policy of self-determination. 

10. The independent Slovak Republic, es- 
tablished by the duly elected representatives 
of the Slovak nation on March 14, 1939, 
should not have been destroyed by the 
victorious allied nations without consulting 
the will of the Slovak nation. We, there- 
fore, respectfully request the President of 
the United States and the Congress to in- 
struct our delegate to the United Nations 
Organization to request an investigation by 
the UNO of the destruction of the Slovak 
republic. 

11. We, furthermore, respectfully petition 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress to voice a strong protest against 
the violation of human right in Slovakia, 
the brutal persecution of Slovak religious, 
cultural and political leaders by the Czecho- 
Communist regime of Prague. 

12. As Christians and adherents of the 
democratic way of life, we resolutely oppose 
the domination and exploitation of any 
nation by any other nation or political state. 
The Slovak nation did not want to be domi- 
nated by the Magyars prior to 1918 and, 
today, does not want to be ruled by the 
Czech nation. We firmly believe that the 
national existence and the welfare of the 
Slovak nation can best he safeguarded by the 
Slovaks themselevs in their own Slovak 
republic. 

13. We seek no special favors or grants 
for the nation we are descended from. We 
only plead for the recognition of and respect 
Yor its inherent and fundamental] rights, 
because it cannot voice itself freely today. 
These rights are predicated on the elemen- 
tary democratic and Christian principle that 
all peoples, wherever they may be found and 
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however few their numbers, are morally en- 
titled to speak in the council of nations, 
there to defend the rights of their nation 
to survival and self-fulfillment. 

14. The Ozechs and their Slovak hirelings 
(Czech Slovaks), now organized in various 
Czech and Czechoslovak organizations, do 
not represent the political will of the Slovak 
nation, and, therefore, have no authority to 
speak for the Slovaks anywhere. One such 
organization, the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia, purports to be an organization 
of anti-Communist, democratic exiles from 
Czechoslovakia, but is, in fact, an organi- 
zation controlled by Czechs who were mem- 
bers of the Communist-dominated National 
Front government of Dr. Edward Benes and 
Clement Gottwald, which collaborated closely 
with the Soivet Union and outlawed all anti- 
socialistic and anticommunistic parties in 
Czechoslovakia. The leading members of 
this council should be recognized for what 
they really were in their homeland: pro- 
moters of socialism and the pro-Soviet policy 
of the Czech Socialists and Communists. 


Utilize Percy Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
more than 8 months since the splendid 
Percy Jones Army Hospital property at 
Battle Creek, Mich., in my district, was 
deactivated as an Army hospital. 

During that time this facility with a 
replacement value of more than $35 
million, has remained idle and unused, 
with serious economic loss to the com- 
munity and waste to the Government 
and taxpayers. 

A proposal, originating within the 
armed services, to utilize it as head- 
quarters for the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, now located in a 
top priority atomic target area, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was turned down on the flim- 
siest of excuses, after many weeks of 
futile conferences and discussions. 

Next Monday a special House Armed 
Services Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, begins hearings on the De- 
fense Department policies relating to 
utilization of hospital properties and 
te this strange decision relative to the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency. 

Meanwhile, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include an editorial 
from the Battle Creek (Mich.) Record 
and Lakeview News, which forcefully 
and accurately reflects the views of my 
fellow townsmen with respect to the 
present status of the Percy Jones Hos- 
pital and the lack of any sound Defense 
Department policy for utilization of this 
valuable property. This editorial, ap- 
pearing in the June 3 issue of the news- 
paper, was written by its editor, Mr. 
Charles Reisner. The editorial follows: 

Bear Down, Paut 

Last week we had occasion to walk past 
Percy Jones and it was depressing to see 
that wonderful plant completely idle. Every- 
one who passes must feel the same way al- 
though all of us would rather see it standing 
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idle than have it being used to care for 
freshly wounded boys from a battlefield. We 
all know, however, that our Government is 
spending millions of dollars for rent for 
housing the many departments and bureaus 
in congested cities throughout the country 
and we are certain that some use can be 
found for this building, which will save the 
taxpayers’ money. It now stands as a monu- 
ment to governmental inefficiency and an 
economic blight to this community. 

As taxpayers and residents of this city we 
have a double obligation to protest the non- 
use of Percy Jones and we can, at least, lend 
our support to Representative Pau SHAFER 
who has been carrying the ball on this sit- 
uation with little support. Now as chair- 
man of the Special House Committee on 
hospitals, Pau. is in an ideal spot to find out, 
among other things, why the Medical Pro- 
curement Agency was not moved here when 
all the heads of the various services involved 
approved the move both from the standpoint 
of safety and economy. 

It should be kept in mind that Mr. 
Suarer started in motion the chain of events 
that lead to Percy Jones being considered as 
the logical headquarters for the Medical Pro- 
curement Agency. He started this when he 
learned that the Fifth Army was considering 
moving its headquarters from Chicago to 
Fort Sheridan. He said immediately, and we 
heard him say it, “why shouldn’t they use 
Fort Custer instead?” He then started ac- 
tion which brought an investigation con- 
cerning that possibility. Although Battle 
Creek was ruled out as not desirable for the 
Fifth Army as a result it was learned that 
neither was Fort Sheridan. While this in- 
vestigation was going on the Defense De- 
partment came up with the idea that Percy 
Jones would be the ideal spot for the Medical 
Procurement Agency. This was their own 
idea, which was investigated thoroughly by 
every branch of the service and approved by 
all the heads of such services including the 
head of the agency who would have had to 
live here. 

What happened when the final decision 
was made? The weak excuse was given that 
it would be a violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment and that the Defense Department had 
no authority to make such a move. This is 
just too silly for any intelligent person to 
believe. 

It so happens that we lived for 7 years in 
Brooklyn and we know where the present 
headquarters of the medical agencies are lo- 
cated. They could not be in a worse spot 
in the entire country. One well placed bomb 
aimed at the Brooklyn Bridge and the other 
nearby bridges would bottle up that section 
of the city so that nothing could move. 
Moreover the agency is located in a slum 
area of the worst kind. From the stand- 
point of safety to the entire Nation the 
present location is the worst possible and 
we believe when the facts are revealed it 
will be found to be bad from an economy 
angle as well. 

We expect the real reason is that the 
people who work in the agency just did not 
want to move to Battle Creek, or lose their 
jobs. Knowing the typical New Yorker as 
we do, he is so provincial that the prospect 
of moving out of that rabbit warren is so 
terrifying to him that he cannot imagine 
anything worse. Actually it would be doing 
those people a great favor to get them out 
as they would soon realize. But since when 
has the Defense Department become so con- 
siderate that personal wishes have any bear- 
ing on questions that involve national 
safety? If Battle Creek is the best place to 
have this agency then why not have it here? 
We think that when all the facts are brought 
out that the logic of the situation will force 
that agency to be moved here or if not, then 
some other use will be found for Percy 
Jones. Paul, concentrate on this job, and 
do not worry about reelection. 


June ? 
Dominion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol. 
lowing comments from the Christian 
Science Monitor in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Miss Kendal 
has long been interested in United States 
development of the Antarctic region 

The above-mentioned follows: 

DOMINION 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MoNnITor: 

There is a way that any seeming conster. 
nation, any apparent sense of defeat, attrip. 
uted to the United States during the Geneyg 
talks or afterward may well be refuted by the 
people and the leadership of this Nation, 

A leader such as the United States does 
not back up against a wall and whimper, 
Nor does a young and virile nation accept ag 
a way of life a future consisting of plans to 
crawl under desks and/or evacuate cities, 
No. Already there are indications that the 
Nation which has become a world leader is of 
leadership stature. 

The country is taking note of the needs of 
an ill and despondent world. In a common. 
sense and humanitarian sort of way there is 
attention being paid to future world needs; 
in other words, true progress is still the 
watchword and little or no sense of defeat 
needs to be felt by any country in small 
diplomatic forays when fundamental right- 
ness is being upheld by that country. 

Bases for fundamental rightness are in the 
Bible. Definite orders appear there. “Have 
* * * dominion over all the earth *** 
and subdue it” (Genesis 1: 26 and 28). This 
means just what it says—over all the earth, 
It does not mean over men and nations, but 
over the earth, the planet, the resources to be 
developed for the good of all. 

Today one-tenth of the land surface of the 
earth is not utilized for the good of mankind, 
This is the Antarctic Continent. The ab- 
surdity of such status quo is more and more 
being realized in the United States and not 
only scientists but civic and patriotic lead- 
ers are beginning to think about this along 
commonsense lines. There is such thinking 
in the Congress in connection with measures 
introduced, in various societies as reflected 
in their resolutions, and in scientific circles. 

United States participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year in 1957-58 may 
mean not only that certain important ques- 
tions regarding cosmic rays, auroras, mag- 
netic storms, and other meteorological prob- 
lems will be solved, but that in the field of 
glacialogy there may be some advances. T0- 
day there may be sitting in some kindergar- 
ten class a youngster who later will have 
sensible and logical plan for clearing off the 
ice cap now hindering Antarctic develop 
ment. The ideas for this advanced thus far, 
some of them in connection with studies of 
arid areas of the world, are called ridiculous 
and insane; but as both fission and fusion 
energies emerge for practical use the idea 
of fixing up Antarctica as a part of the in- 
habitated world would surely become feas 
ible. Thus, “having dominion” and “subdu- 
ing” the earth are terms having very different 
meaning in the intentions of a farsighted 
Nation such as the United States from the 
mere subjugation of men or nations. 

As a nation puts aside the old for the new, 
that nation cannot be embarrassed or &l- 
noyed by trifling diplomatic dickerings. That 
nation does really step forward with visioa 
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4 commonsense toward a future freely 
essive with horizons symbolized by Ant- 
arctica and distant planets and embodied in 
spiritual advancement and attainment. 
Miss ELmasetH A. KENDALL, 
Curvy CHASE, Mp. 





“There Must Be No American Interven- 
tion Here,” Says French Army Captain 


in Indochina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is considerable agitation in 
high circles for American intervention 
in Indochina on the flimsy pretext that 
we are obliged to stop communism there. 
Nothing could be more tragic to our Na- 
tion and the free world. 

Mr. Keyes Beech, writer for the Chi- 
cago Daily News Service, in a dispatch 
from Hanoi June 4, relates a conversa- 
tion with five French officers who are on 
duty there. The article in question 
follows: 

FRENCH Fep Up, Hanor Vistror FInps 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Hanor, June 4.—I sat around a luncheon 
table with five French officers the other day 
and learned why the French won't win this 
war. 

They don’t believe in it. Moreover, they're 
fed up with it. 

All of them were back in Indochina for 
their second tour of duty—27 months—ex- 
cept for one. He was back for his third tour. 

Three were captains and two were majors. 
All were in their middle or late 30’s, much 
older on the average than American officers 
of similar rank, because promotions don’t 
come easy in the French Army. All were 
married, with wives and children back in 
France. 

“There must be no American interven- 
tion here,” said a curly-haired captain. “For 
then the Chinese will come in and that 
means we would be here forever.” 

“If the Vietnamese would fight the way 
the Viet Minh (Communists) do we would 
win the war tomorrow,” said a mustached 
major, adding by way of explanation: “I 
command a Vietnamese light battalion. It 
is very light indeed.’’* 

“The Vietnamese lack the mystique—the 
moral spirit,” observed the curly-haired cap- 
tain. “Between them and their Government 
there is a great gulf. They have Bao Dai 
(Vietnam chief of state regarded by many 
Vietnamese as a French puppet) .” 

“The Viet Minh, on the other hand, have 
Ho Chi Minh. Ho may be a Communist but 
he’s an honest man.” 

“But couldn't something be done to per- 
suade the Vietnamese to fight?” I put in. 

“At one time, perhaps yes,” replied the 
captain, “But now it is too late. Too many 
mistakes have been made.” 

Those are the words you hear most often 
— the French here when you discuss the 


“It is too late.” 

“For us,” said the captain, “there are only 
two ways home to France and our families. 

One is by the Aeromanche (French aircraft 
carrier), The other is by telegram.” 
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Need Federal Aid Now for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Need Federal Aid Now for 
Schools,” which appeared in the June 1, 
1954, issue of the Park City Daily News, 
of Bowling Green, Ky. 

This editorial very ably sets forth the 
immediate necessity for legislation au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to 
make allotments to the several States to 
aid in their school-building construction 
programs. The need for this assistance 
becomes more urgent each year in my 
home State of Kentucky. The records 
of the United States Office of Education 
show that of the 5,013 school plants in 
my State 3,004 are 1-room schools, and 
that only 122 of the 5,013 were rated as 
satisfactory in 1950 by United States 
standards. Eighty percent of our school 
plants have no central heat and only 5 
percent had water on the grounds. As 
pointed out by the Park City Daily News, 
it is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much, than to delay 
and deprive America’s young people of 
an opportunity that, for them, may never 
come again in quite the same way. 

The editorial follows: 

Neep FeperaL Am Now ror SCHOOLS 

A Government survey shows that in the 
school year just closing there was a deficit 
of nearly 350,000 classrooms. The likelihood 
is the situation will get worse as the chil- 
dren of World War II marriages stream 
through the school doors. 

Currently before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee is a proposal au- 
thorizing Federal aid to the States for new 
school construction. If this measure were 
to be approved by Congress, and imple- 
mented by direct appropriations, a healthy 
start could be made toward licking this 
problem. 

However, Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has asked that action be delayed. 
She wants to wait until planned White House 
and State conferences on the situation can 
be held, so a more accurate gage can be 
put on the ability of local communities to 
meet construction needs. 

There would seem not the slight reason 
to doubt Mrs. Hobby’s good faith in this mat- 
ter. Her request for a postponement does 
not make her an enemy of new school con- 
struction, as some of her critics seem to 
suggest. 

But, assuming the best of motives, the 
effect of a postponement by Congress on 
Federal aid would be to increase the class- 
room deficit through the 1954-55 season, 
with damaging results upon the educational 
opportunities of hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters. 

There is always a certain lag between the 
voting of appropriations and the start of 
authorized projects, and obviously school 
buildings cannot be thrown up overnight 
like tents. If Federal action is put off until 
the 1955 session of Congress, the prospects 
are that the benefits of any aid will not 
be felt in the form of new schoolrooms until 
some time in 1956—possibly even later. 
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In and around Congress are some pretty 
ingenious bill drafters. If one of these can- 
not come up with a Federal-aid formula flex- 
ible enough to accommodate to later infor- 
mation on local community resources, then 
the craft of lawmaking is sagging badly. 

The Senate and House ought to approve 
now some such flexible plan, and initial ap- 
propriations should be voted. Cramped 
quarters can produce cramped minds. De- 
lay may put an ineradicable scar upon our 
youth. 

It is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much, than to delay 
and deprive America’s young people of an 
opportunity that, for them, may never come 
again in quite the same way. 





Trees Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of the professional foresters of the 
United States are turned this year to- 
ward the Pacific Northwest. For the 
first time in its 79-year history, the 
American Forestry Association will hold 
its annual meeting in that area. The 
gathering will be in Portland, Oreg., 
September 6 to 9. The forest econcmy 
of the Douglas-fir region is not only im- 
portant to professional foresters, it is 
of vital concern to the whole country 
since more than one-half of the wood 
products used in the United States 
comes from the Northwest. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article written by Mr. W. D. 
Hagenstein and published in the maga- 
zine American Forests for April, under 
the title “Trees Grow.” Mr. Hagen- 
stein is a forester who knows his coun- 
try and its history. In the foilowing 
article he explains in careful detail why 
full crop development based upon full 
crop utilization has become the guide- 
post in Douglas-fir region forestry 
today: 

TREES Grow 

Acre for acre the Douglas-fir region is the 
greatest forest in the world. It is a compact 
26-million acre forest extending from British 
Columbia to California and from the summit 
of the Cascades to the Pacific shore. Its fer- 
tile forest soils and mild maritime climate 
favor its excellent timber species. 

The region, long heralded as America’s last 
forest frontier, has been contributing sub- 
stantially to America’s wood products needs 
for a half-century. Its first tree was com- 
mercially harvested as recently as 1827. De- 
spite America’s heavy demand on its forests, 
more than half the region is occupied by 
trees of currently usable size. 

The Douglas-fir region is unique in the 
United States in that all three segments of 
its forest industry are substantial—lumber, 
pulp and paper, and plywood. The develop- 
ment by single companies or between com- 
panies in the same community of facilities 
which offer a market place for every kind 
of log has furnished landowners the best 
possible incentive for growing trees. Full 
crop development based upon full crop utili- 
zation ig the guidepost in Douglas-fir forestry 
today. 
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Unfortunately the latest complete data on 
the total forest resource of the region are 
those which were recapped as part of the 
nationwide forest reappraisal in 1945. They 
show a total stand of merchantable trees 15 
inches and larger of 439 billion board feet. 
Old-growth timber then occupied 9.3 million 
acres, young growing timber 8.2 million acres, 
seedlings and saplings 3.0 million acres, 
poorly stocked and nonstocked burns and 
harvested areas consisted of 3.3 million acres 
and there were 2.1 million acres of recently 
harvested lands, unexamined for their 
condition. 

The ownership and merchantable trees in 
1945 showed 41.3 percent in national forests, 
10 percent on the Oregon and California 
revested railroad lands, 1.3 percent in other 
Federal holdings, and 7 percent in State, 
county, and municipal holdings. All private 
owners were credited with 40.4 percent. 

Because these data were mostly bookkeep- 
ing of earlier field data, some as antiquated 
as 12 years, it has been the contention of 
many foresters that they were badly out of 
date. The United States Forest Survey has 
reinventoried some counties in the region 
in the last few years. The subsequent re- 
ports have shown an almost universal in- 
crease in the volume of usable timber. In 
these recent surveys the minimum size of 
sawtimber was reduced from 15 to 11 inches, 
new volume tables which give an approxi- 
mate 10 percent across the board increase 
because of better utilization now in general 
practice were used, and planimetric meas- 
urement of aerial photographs for determi- 
nation of forest-type areas has recorded more 
commercial land than previously thought to 
exist. 

A striking example of the increased tim- 
ber volume between the original survey of 
1933 and the most recent inventory is that 
for the five southwestern Oregon counties. 
They were estimated to have 128 billion feet 
of timber in 1933. Between 1933 and 1948, 
15.2 billion feet were harvested, which would 
project a volume by bookkeeping of 112.7 
billion. The survey reported 152.5 billion 
feet in 1948. 

Another example of this is in the eight 
counties of southwestern Washington. The 
original survey volume in 1933 was esti- 
mated at 116.3 billion feet. Between 1933 
and the recent survey 39 billion feet were 
harvested which would project a volume by 
bookkeeping of 77.3 billion. The latest sur- 
veys completed between 1949 and 1952 cred- 
ited these counties with 121.7 billion feet. 

Some of the increases in timber volume 
are due to the passing of some considerable 
acreage of trees into the 11-inch size class. 
Some are due to the changed standards cited. 
Most of them, however, are due to our Na- 
tion’s dynamic economy which impelled 
rapid changes in technology and allowed us 
to tally as useful for the first time timber 
which had been standing in the region’s 
forests for several centuries. 

A straight-line expansion of these data 
shows a present timber supply in the Doug- 
las-fir region of over 600 billion board feet. 
The vastness of this footage can only be 
appreciated when it is recalled that 1 bil- 
lion feet of timber will provide lumber for 
111,500 homes for average size. 

Historically the Douglas-fir industry be- 
gan with lumber. After a century and a 
quarter lumber is still the region's princi- 
pal product. Wood pulp production began 
early but has increased to front rank im- 
portance in the last 20 years. Plywood has 
grown similarly during that period. In 1952 
the region had 993 sawmills, 72 plywood 
plants, 26 pulp mills, 203 shingle mills, and 
10 board mills. There were also another 
1,100 miscellaneous wood-using plants. 

In 1925 nearly 90 percent of the region’s 
logs were used for lumber, only 3 percent 
for pulp, and less than 1 percent for ply- 
wood. Shingles and miscellaneous uses ac- 
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counted for 7 percent. A quarter of a cen- 
tury later lumber required 71 percent, wood 
pulp more than 16 percent, plywood nearly 
10 percent, and shingles and miscellaneous 
uses less than 3 percent. However, lest this 
be construed as supplanting of lumber use 
by the others, it should be noted that nearly 
90 percent used for lumber in 1925 was a 
log use of 8.2 billion feet, while in 1950 the 
slightly more than 70 percent lumber use 
was nearly 8.8 billion. 

While accurate regional economic data 
are not available for the forest industries in 
earlier years, State data indicate the trends 
in employment, payrolls, and value of prod- 
ucts. In 1921 Washington employed 47,000 
people in her forest industries. Their wages 
were $60 million and the value of their prod- 
ucts $165 million. In 1952 there were 74,000 
people directly employed by the industry, 
their wages were more than $318 million, 
and the value of their products $814 million. 
An even greater trend has occurred in Oregon 
as indicated by the 21,875 persons employed 
in 1921 with wages of $27 million and prod- 
ucts worth $70,500,000. In 1952 there were 
more than 92,000 workers in the industry 
in Oregon, their wages were $400 million, 
and the value of their products a billion 
dollars. 

A quarter of a century ago when logging 
was completed there was more sound wood 
left per acre in the Douglas-fir-region than 
ever grew on most other softwood acres in 
the world. This was the circumstance of 
cheap timber, the engineering problems of 
removing 300 to 500 tons of wood from slopes 
often as steep as 150 percent, the urge to 
put an end once and for all to ad valorem 
taxes which were eating up stumpage values 
and the risk of fire which was ever present. 
With that kind of utilization in the woods 
and a refuse burner as standard equipment 
at every sawmill and plywood plant is it 
any wonder that there was little forestry be- 
ing practiced in the Douglas-fir region? 

The changes which have taken place since 
the dark days of those adverse conditions 
are no less dramatic. With rising stumpage 
values the forest industries looked every- 
where for additional sources of raw mate- 
rial, but principally at their own lands and 
plants. The pulp and paper segment of the 
industry is now getting the equivalent of 
more than three-quarters of a billion board 
feet of logs annually from sawmill and ply- 
wood leftovers. Relogging, which means 
principally gathering up the leftovers, mostly 
slash and cull trees and snags, is providing 
the industry with about a billion feet of 
logs annually. They are used for all major 
products. 

You have all heard of the great Tillamook 
fire of 1933 which killed some 12 billion feet 
of timber. After 20 years there are more 
than a hundred operators logging in the 
burn and their salvage will not be com- 
pleted for another 10 or 15 years. Because 
the cruises of the area were so conservative 
in 1933—a year of no markets and rock bot- 
tom stumpage values—it is said that the 
total recovery of salvage wood from this 
burn will exceed that which was estimated 
to have been killed by the original fire. Of 
course, this is arithmetically absurd as some 
of the timber certainly deteriorated, but 
what it shows is that with changing eco- 
nomics, changing technology makes useful 
more and lower grades of material. 

Diversification of manufacture has devel- 
oped faster in the Douglas-fir region than 
probably any other part of the world in a 
period of fewer than 15 years. Longview, 
Wash., undoubtedly furnishes a greater vari- 
ety of wood products than any other com- 
munity in the world. Far example, Long- 
view has more than a dozen sawmills, includ- 
ing the 2 largest in the world, numerous 
planning mills, 2 plywood plants, 3 pulp 
mills, 1 paperboard plant, several shingle 
mills, a hardboard plant, a wood-treating 
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plant, a bark products plant, a Presto} 

plant, and a factory which uses smajj Clear 
pieces of leftovers from a Planing mi) tor 
inexpensive knock-down furniture and 3 
variety of woodenware. While I have singled 
out the community of Longview, let me be 
quick to point out that there are other 
centers of integrated utilization in oyr Tes 
gion—Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Shelton-McCleary, Port Angeles, and Ho. 
quiam-Aberdeen in Washington. In Oregon 
such centers exist at St. Helens, Portland, 
Springfield-Eugene, and others are develop. 
ing on Coos Bay, Roseburg, Medford-Ashlang. 
Grants Pass and Lebanon-Sweet Home 
Sometimes the integration is effecteg within 
one company, although more commonly jt is 
between companies in the same community 

The Douglas-fir region forged ahead rapiq. 
ly in forest utilization to meet current human 
needs. Forest management was slower in 
starting, because its results generally serye 
future human needs. However, these two 
handmaidens of forestry now are sprinting 
ahead at a break-neck pace in the Douglas. 
fir region. 

As in all other forest regions the first appli. 
cation of forestry consisted of protection 
against fire. Organized protection has beep 
required by State law for nearly half a 
century, but was largely developed through 
the initiative of private landowners. Hoy. 
ever, it has only been generally effective for 
the last 20 years. It was the ineffectiveness 
of forest protection which had more to do 
with the origin in the State of Washington 
in 1940 of the keep green program followed 
a@ year later in the same State by the estab. 
lishment of the Nation’s first tree farm. 

Because forests in the Douglas fir region 
develop best as even-aged stands, the ac- 
cepted method of harvesting mature timber 
with the object of regeneration is clearcut- 
ting. Fortunately, this system lends itself 
to the engineering requirements of logging 
under Northwest conditions. 

In the early days logging was done almost 
entirely by railroad. Today there are no 
more than 20 private railroad systems in the 
region. The truck has replaced the railroad 
and has been one of the means of helping 
the region do a better forestry job. The truck 
is useful not only for harvesting but pro- 
vides motorized fire protection and has al- 
lowed operators to do away with one of their 
costly headaches—the logging camp. Onlya 
handful, as compared with former years, of 
Douglas fir region loggers now live in camp. 
Most of them live in small communities 
adjacent to our forests and commute each 
day in company buses or drive their own cars, 
This has improved the quality of men avail- 
able for this highly mechanized industry 
which needs men of better than average 
mental and physical agility. 

Under railroad logging methods clearcut- 
ing was accomplished by logging contiguous 
areas, one setting after another on the basis 
that logging must be completed on each spur 
before the untreated bridge piling and ties 
rotted out. Truck logging has given much 
greater flexibility in setting up harvesting 
schedules on the basis of priority so that 
overmature stands can be liquidated while 
bypassing younger stands which are allowed 
to grow. 

For the past 20 years a modification of 
clearcutting termed “staggered settings” has 
been common practice. Under it a water- 
shed is logged in three or more rounds of 
cutting by taking a setting here, skipping 4 
setting, taking a setting, and so on. By 
cutting this way green timber is left against 
which to burn slash, thus minimizing the 
risk of fire getting away. It also provides 4 
much more adequate supply of seed for each 
harvest. The system has two striking dis- 
advantages. It requires a much greater cap- 
ital investment in roads earlier in the history 
of the development of a property. It also 
exposes sO much more cutting edge, the 
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dof windfall is increased. However, the 
jatter is minimized by the fact that the road 
m is in place and salvage of a few trees 
» blow down along the margins can be 
gecomplished without great additional cost. 
rivate lands are required to practice 
kind of forestry which results in minimum 
table regeneration because the Oregon 
4 Washington Forest Conservation Acts 
tet the leaving of seed-bearing timber 
for natural regeneration, or planting or seed- 
ing if the owner chooses not to reserve the 
uired seed sources. These acts, coupled 
with the very complete forest protection re- 
uirements of the State laws and the addi- 
tional forestry practiced by the owners of 
more than 414 million acres of certified tree 
are resulting in continuing improve- 
he level of forest management be- 
ticed in the woods. 
j— conclusive demonstration the 
on has ever had that its cutting practices 
regeneration is the evidence of the 


whic 


ment in t 


ure 
et forest survey data. The comparison 
of nonstocked forest land, county by county, 


indicates what has happened. 

of the 5 Oregon and 8 Washington coun- 
ties resurveyed by the end of 1952, accord- 
ing to the original survey, there was a total 
of 1,763,000 acres of lands which had been 
parvested or burned over which were non- 
stocked in 1933. By the current inventory 
these nonstocked lands had been reduced to 
713,000 acres, or @ reduction of 59 percent 
{nan average of 18 years. Of this more than 
4 million additional acres now supporting 
young timber, less than 10 percent has been 
artificially reforested. The rest was princi- 
ly the result of adequate forest protec- 
tion which allowed Nature to function. 

As indicated previously, cutting practices 
are designed primarily to obtain natural re- 
generation. However, in the last 15 years 
the industry has been engaged in a wide- 
scale planting program which is primarily 
one of rehabilitation of areas which years 
following cutting were still nonstocked. A 
fbundred thousand acres have been planted 
since 1941. 

local taxation in the Douglas-fir region 
can be summed up very quickly. It is still 
an unsystematic jangle of improper timber 
uation, ill-fitting formulas and uncorre- 
Jated assessments for the most part. It’s a 
eal problem to private foresters, a major 
share of whose timber growing costs are the 
taxes needed for the support of local govern- 
ment. 

To attempt to start a systematic procedure 
or the assessing of values under the ad 
valorem system the Industrial Forestry As- 
oclation employed a nationally known tim- 
ber valuation engineer and forester, the late 
jan E. Rothery, to make a study in 1951. 
his was published in a concise copyrighted 
lume entitled “A Study of Forest Taxation 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Shortly thereafter the Washington State 
Commission, drawing heavily upon the 
Rothery recommendations, prepared a tim- 
ber and forest land assessment manual which 
for the first time in the Douglas-fir region 
tempted to base assessed valuations on a 
ealistic differentiation between “retail” and 
holesale” timber prices. Oregon is still 
truggling with this problem. Only last 
month an interim legislative tax study com- 
hittee was considering the matter. 

The Douglas-fir region’s advances in wood 
Utilization have been phenomenal. From 
horth to south the refuse burners at saw- 
ills have been progressively disappearing or 
neir fires drawn. As pulp mills have de- 
landed more chips and hard and softboard 
plants developed, more and more of the left- 
bvers from sawmill and plywood operations 
mave been going into high-grade products. 
ne region formerly used a lot of wood for 
omestic fuel, but since the present genera- 
Hon of 

housewives prefers pushbutton 
woking and it has cheap hydroelectric power 
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from its bountiful rivers, wood is in little de- 
mand as domestic fuel today. However, most 
substantial wood-using plants burn sawdust, 
bark, and other unsalable leftovers for steam 
to generate their own power. 

But the area still needs to do a more com- 
plete job of using what its forests have or 
are capable of growing. It must get more 
use out of that still large quantity of ma- 
terial which it is forced to dispose of each 
day as a nuisance. Freight rates play a part 
in this as there is an economic radius beyond 
which chips cannot be shipped. Another 
reason for lack of as complete use as the re- 
gion would like is insufficient kraft mill 
capacity and other fiber outlets for the tre- 
mendous pile of slabs, edgings, trim, clip- 
pings, cores, bark, sawdust and shavings 
which an industry processing 200,000 tons of 
wood a day develops. 

Another utilization problem is how to sell 
the tremendous tonnage of low-grade prod- 
ucts which are manufactured from defec- 
tive wood from overmature trees. No. 4 
Common lumber and sheathing-type plywood 
are being manufactured from these conky 
logs in increasing quantities. The difference 
in price between them and the next higher 
grade is such as to create a brisk demand 
for them. 

The outstanding merchandising job which 
has been done on low-grade lumber since 
the end of World War II is without parallel 
in the history of the industry. It’s that, 
coupled with the installation of more kraft 
capacity which furnished a market for chips, 
which has effectively extended the old- 
growth timber supplies. How important 
this is during creation of the series of timber 
age classes necessary for progressive and 
continuous yield. 

The Douglas-fir region is not resting upon 
its laurels in utilization, though they be 
many, for as stated its goal is full crop 
utilization which it is convinced is the 
greatest incentive for full crop development 
the second time around. 





Memorial Address by William H. Mc- 
Intyre, St. Laurent Cemetery, June 6, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that my good friend and 
fellow Legionnaire, Mr. William H. Mc- 
Intyre, of Metropolitan Post, No. 385, 
of New York City, was designated by Na- 
tional Commander Arthur Connell to 
deliver the memorial address commemo- 
rating the 10th anniversary of the land- 
ing of American troops in Normandy in 
World War II. The exercises were held 
yesterday at the St. Laurent Cemetery, 
Omaha Beach, in France; and knowing 
somewhat of Mr. McIntyre’s ability I am 
sure that he ably represented the Ameri- 
can Legion at this important ceremony. 

Incidentally, I might point out that 
Mr. McIntyre in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the Graves Registration Commit- 
tee of the Legion has met every train 
and ship upon which our overseas dead 
have been returned to the east coast via 
the city of New York, and his present 
assignment will take him to all the prin- 
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cipal cemeteries in Belgium, Holland, 

France, and Italy. A condensation of 

his remarks delivered at St. Laurent 

follows: 

MEMORIAL TaLK COMMEMORATING 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF LANDING OF TROOPS IN NoRM- 
< inie LAURENT CEMETERY, FRANCE, JUNE 


Once again we are observing a day of re- 
membrance, and it brings us a sobering 
thought. For death, despite its awful final- 
ity, has not yet destroyed the ability of our 
people to remember and to love. 

The spirit of those interred here still lives, 
and in a way that humbles the undertakings 
of most men. Had they not been willing to 
give up life itself, we would have a very dif- 
ferent world today, and chances are, that 
we would not have an America at all. 

It is but the simplest debt we pay when 
we take time to remember gratefully the 
services which our soldiers of the past have 
rendered. So the ceremonies of today have 
a@ very deep significance. 

They did not die to be honored with tears, 
flags, and flowers, they died so that the fu- 
ture would be better than the past. The 
future is in our hands, America belongs al- 
ways to the living generation. Our hero 
dead have done their part, but the task they 
have discharged so faithfully is not yet fin- 
ished. Freedom is never safe. We are still 
in a world where liberty must be defended. 

Those who made the supreme sacrifice, 
stand in the unbroken line of patriots who 
have dared to die that freedom might live. 

The silent thousands who gave their lives, 
won a mighty victory. Our debt to these 
dead can be discharged by deeds, by build- 
ing @ secure and prosperous Nation in a 
world which never again will turn to war. 

Not all of us have been privileged to wear 
the uniform of our country in the time of 
war. However, let us, the living, dedicate 
ourselves to the support of the truths for 
which so many died. 

May God in His wisdom help us. 

WiLtiaM M. McINTYRE, 
Metropolitan Post, 385, 
New York City, American Legion. 





Appropriations for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Fact Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the current appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation in the States is $23 mil- 
lion. Between 60,000 and 65,000 persons 
are being rehabilitated annually. 

When the 1954 appropriation bill was 
in conference, restrictive language was 
added as follows: 

Provided further, That the amount appor- 
tioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 shall not 
exceed $1 for each $0.75 contributed by the 
State for the same purpose. 


The item was not in either House or 
Senate bill. It was not mentioned in the 
conference report. It was not explained 
at time of passage. 

The administration has made clear its 
displeasure with the restrictive language. 
Legislation proposed by the President 
would repeal it and expand rehabilita- 
tion services. He has stated that he will 
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ask Congress for a total of $28 million for 
vocational rehabilitation in 1955 if the 
legislation is passed. In putting $19,- 
175,000 in the regular budget for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, he made it clear 
that this was the maximum amount that 
could be spent under the restriction and 
that this was the reason so small a sum 
was listed. 

The House Committee has reported $21 
million for vocational rehabilitation in 
the States for 1955. This is $2 million 
less than the 1954 appropriation. The 
restrictive language referred to in para- 
graph 2 is not repeated in the 1955 bill 
but is effective for 1955 in the absence of 
specific repeal. 

Since legislatures in 35 States have not 
met this year, they have had no oppor- 
tunity to replace lost Federal funds with 
State funds. It is estimated that the $2 
million cut would result in 7,000 fewer 
rehabilitations in 1955. Ironically, if the 
restrictive language is not repealed in the 
appropriation act, or elsewhere, not even 
this amount of Federal funds could be 
used. $19 million would probably be the 
maximum. 

Amendments will be offered on the 
floor: First, to increase the amount to 
be appropriated to $23 million, the 
amount available for 1954; and, second, 
to repeal the restrictive language. 

Whether or not the House is allowed to 
vote on the amendment to repeal the re- 
strictive language, it is extremely import- 
ant that $23 million be appropriated by 
the House. Then, if the repeal is initi- 
ated by the Senate in the appropriation 
bill or is accomplished by the passage of 
new legislation to be reported by both 
House and Senate committee this week, 
the appropriation will be available to 
maintain the program at the 1954 level. 

Will you please participate actively in 
efforts to prevent the proposed reduction 
in rehabilitation services to the handi- 
capped? Ask for time when the amend- 
ments are considered by the House. 
Call upon the National Rehabilitation 
Association, or the rehabilitation people 
in your own State for additional infor- 
mation. 


Unity for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
article which I received from Alfred 
Held, Route 2, Pilot Grove, Mo., a vet- 
eran of the Korean war: 


Pitor Grove, January 18, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Movutper: I have been back from 
Korea only a short while. I think some- 
thing constructive should be done to keep 
peace. The amount of money spent for 
wars, even small ones like Korea, is so 
great that if it were spent for the better- 
ment of mankind instead of destruction, 
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the standard of living all over the world 
could be raised. 

I have written sort of an article to give 
you an idea of what I think should be done. 
I know you are busy, but I hope you will 
take time to read it. Maybe if you agree 
with it, you could have it published in some 
magazine. 

You don’t need to answer this as I know 
you haven’t that much time. I feel that 
we should let our Representatives know 
once in a while what we want done so I’m 
sending my two bits worth. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED HELD. 


UNITY FoR PEACE 

In the beginning of time there was no 
government. Then primitive man found he 
had to make certain rules or regulations in 
order to maintain peace within his family. 
Later, small groups, in order to protect 
themselves, formed into tribes, with the 
strongest and wisest being the leaders. 

Down through the ages, as the need arose, 
these simple forms of government grew. 
Government today is almost beyond com- 
parison with that of primitive man. Yet, 
it is the same, in that the laws regulations 
are man-made, and being man-made are 
fallible. Even though these laws are im- 
perfect, they are the best way known today 
to maintain peace among men. As the 
Atomic Age draws the countries of the world 
closer together, the need for one strong world 
organization of free nations becomes more 
and more evident. 

Two attempts at world government organ- 
izations have been made so far. The League 
of Nations was doomed to failure almost as 
quickly as it was formed. The United Na- 
tions govert,ment will fail bewause it has not 
got power to enforce its laws, and because 
it has different forms of government in con- 
flict with each other, such as, communism 
and the United States. The failure of these 
governments can be understood if compared 
with the failure of our first Federal Govern- 
ment, the Articles of Confederation. A 
government, in order to be successful, has to 
have a source of revenue, and a system of 
currency among those governed. It has to 
have power, or an army, to enforce its laws. 
And last, it has to have restrictions to keep 
it from becoming too powerful. 

A representative type of government, in 
which the wisest and best men are chosen 
to represent the State or country from which 
they come, has proven to be the best. Our 
Federal and State governments are proof of 
this. Communism, dictatorships, etc., are 
not on a comparative basis with a free peo- 
ples’, representatives type of government. 
Because this type is best, it is time the coun- 
tries of the world, that have this type of 
government, united as our Sates did in 
1787—“in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

Ozark AL. 


Social Security 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
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the Social Security Act and the Int 
Revenue Code so as to extend Coverage 7 
the old-age and survivors insurance — 
gram, increase the benefits payabie a 
under, preserve the insurance rights o; al 
abled individuals, and increase the ane 
of earnings permitted without loss of be - 
fits, and for other purposes. = 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman Social 
security has become a fixed policy of thp 
Government, and is closely woven into 
the economic welfare of millions of oy 
citizens. Having become a great indy, 
trial nation, with over 60 million people 
employed, we find that a number of Deo. 
ple cannot save enough during the ear, 
ing period of their lives to provide thy 
necessities of life, when their ability g 
do a day’s work has passed, because of 
their age. 

The purpose of social security jg to 
provide, through small payments by the 
workers and a like small payment by 
their employers, a social security insyr. 
ance fund which over a span of year 
will provide a small retirement fund for 
such workers, and certain of their de. 
pendents, which will help to partially 
provide the necessities of life when their 
earning period is over. 

This bill, H. R. 9366, before us, wil 
increase the benefits for those who are 
eligible. After many months of carefy 
study by the Ways and Means Commit. 
tee, reviewing the whole social security 
structure, the committee feels that their 
recommendations contained in this bill 
are justifiable and within the limits of 
the social security fund to sustain. For 
this reason, I heartily approve of this 
section of the bill. 

The committee has also seen fit to 
eliminate those in the medical profes. 
sion in the bill. This, in my judgment, 
is a wise move. 

I am concerned and doubt the wisdom 
of the inclusion of self-employed farmers 
under social security. I think it would 
be a wiser decision to have given the 
farmers an opportunity to come under 
the social-security provisions of this bill 
by their own volition, making their own 
decision, as to whether or not they desire 
to do so, rather than under the present 
provisions of the bill. 

Inasmuch as we cannot amend the 
legislation before us, and inasmuch 4s 
the Senate, under its rules, can amend 
the legislation, I am supporting the bill 
before us with the hope that the Senate 
will give serious consideration to amend- 
ing the bill when it reaches that body, 
making it optional to self-employed 
farmers whether or not they desire 
come under the provisions of this legis- 
lation. 

I am also hopeful that the same con- 
sideration will be given to certain other 
professional groups, including such 
groups as lawyers, dentists, and so forth 
I feel that such groups should be allowed 
to make their own decision as to whether 
or not they want to avail themselves 0 
the social-security provisions of this bill 
I hope, and believe, the Senate will give 
more thorough consideration to thes 
groups referred to along the line I have 
suggested, as I believe such change 
would substantially improve the les 
lation. 
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Harold G, Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have learned of the recent sud- 
gen death of Mr. Harold G. Hoffman, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hoffman, following his service of 4 
years in the House of Representatives, 
went on to become an outstanding Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, Harold Hoffman became 
one of the most colorful and well-known 
figures in New Jersey's political history. 
Our State, and the Nation, mourns his 

ntimely passing. 

, Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

wish to insert in the Appendix of the 

Record an editorial entitled “Harold G. 

Hoffman,” which appeared in the Perth 

Amboy Evening News of June 5, 1954: 
Harotp G. HOFFMAN 

The whole of the Raritan Bay area, where 
he began and carried on his colorful career in 
public life, is deeply grieved over the death 
of Harold G. Hoffman, former governor, and 
one of the most popular figures in the history 
of New Jersey. Death came yesterday from 
a heart attack. 

In his 58 years, Harold Hoffman achieved 
a record of public service that perhaps no 
other man in the State can match in a com- 
parable number of years. In politics, he was 
a successful candidate in 15 our of 16 cam- 
paigns, and held appointive public offices for 
more than 20 years. 

With characteristic courage and vigor, he 
fought for sound principles to better govern- 
ment, responding to his own judgment and 
conscience, rather than to political dictates 
or public clamor. He was always clearly 
frank in his opinions, to a fault at times, but 





B he was never evasive, even though he found 


himself often on the unpopular side of an 
issue. 

The great love and respect with which 
Harold Hoffman was held is shown in the 
many tributes being paid him today by peo- 
ple in all walks of life, including his political 
foes. 

In his busy life he always found time to 
maintain his fraternal and social contacts. 
One of the outstanding public speakers of 
our time, he probably made more platform 
appearances and speeches at social functions 
than any man in public life in America in 
alike span of years. He had been character- 
istically loyal to his friends and they were 
loyal to him. And as most people will agree, 
Harold Hoffman had as many friends in the 
Democratic Party as he had in his own Re- 
publican ranks. 

Harold Hoffman-was educated in the South 
Amboy public schools and when only 12 years 
of age became a newspaper correspondent. 
Upon being graduated from high school, he 
served as sports editor of the Perth Amboy 
Evening News, then worked at the duPont 
laboratory in Parlin, and 2 days after the 
declaration of war in 1917 he enlisted as a 
Private with Company H, Third New Jersey 
Infantry, 

He went overseas with the AEF and was 
fuccessively made a sergeant, second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant and captain. His 
last promotion came to him on the battle- 
field when he commanded headquarters com- 
Pany of the 114th Infantry in the Meuse- 
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Argonne sector. In the regimental citation, 
his commander said of him: “Captain Hoff- 
man served under my command in the stub- 
born engagements north of Verdun during 
the closing days of the war. His efficiency 
and his courage; on the march and in battle, 
was an inspiration to his men.” 

Upon his return from military service, Har- 
old Hoffman became treasurer of the South 
Amboy Trust Co. and in the same year was 
elected as South Amboy’s city treasurer. In 
1923 and 1924 he was elected to the State 
legislature; in the following year he was 
elected mayor of his home city, and during 
the same year served as secretary to the pres- 
dent of the State senate. 

In 1926 and again in 1928 he was elected 
to the House of Representatives, serving in 
Congress 4 years before his recall to New 
Jersey to become commissioner of motor 
vehicles. In 1934, in a spectacular campaign, 
he defeated three opponents for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor and in No- 
vember was elected as the State’s chief exec- 
utive. For the past 15 years he had served 
as director of the State employment secu- 
rity division. 

Harold Hoffman's life, while a busy one, 
with its ups and downs, and with the many 
controveries into which he was thrown, was 
afullone. Smiling, fighting for those things 
which he considered to be right and fair, 
giving generously of his time and worldly 
goods to help his friends, Harold Hoffman 
and his career in public life have made a 
deep impress on our State's history. 





Progress Made by Rural Electrification 
Administration Under the Eisenhower 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement concerning the progress 
made by the rural electrification under 
the present: administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Republicans have always been and are to- 
day strong supporters of rural electrification. 

Looking at the record itself, during the 
present Republican administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration made 
349 loans totaling $181,118,100. This was in 
the 12-month period from May 1953, when 
a Republican, Ancher Nelsen, was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to head the REA, to 
April 1954. 

Contrast this with the preceding year 
under the Truman administration. From 
May 1952 to April 1953 the REA made 315 
loans which totaled $157,612,091. The first 
year of Republican REA administration saw 
an increase in the number of loans by 34 
over the peak year of Democratic administra- 
tion loans, and these 34 loans amounted to 
about $25 million. 

What is of particular interest to Nebras- 
kans is the record of REA loans to this State. 
In the past year, Nebraska received the 
largest amount of money from REA for elec- 
tric development of any State in the Union. 
This amounted to $16,918,000 in 14 loans to 
rural-electrification cooperatives. This was 
more than 8 percent of all money loaned 
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during the first full year of Ancher Nelsen's 
administration. Wisconsin was second, with 
about $2 million less in loans than Nebraska 
received from May 1953 through April 1954. 
REA regulations forbid any single State from 
receiving more than 10 percent of the total 
amount available for loans. It can be seen 
that Nebraska came very close to this limit, 
and no other State topped it. 

Belying recent Democratic charges, Ad- 
ministrator Nelsen has recommended, and 
President Eisenhower has approved, reten- 
tion of the 2 percent interest rate on loans. 
In October 1953, Mr. Nelsen gave these rea- 
sons for not increasing the rate: “Approxi- 
mately 91 percent of the Nation’s farms are 
electrified. The remaining 9 percent, for 
the most part, are unusually difficult to 
reach from the standpoint of loan feasibility. 
Any increase in the interest rate would make 
the task even more difficult.” 

The REA Administrator added: 

“Over the 18-year life of the program the 
interest collected from REA borrowers has 
been sufficient to cover the interest paid 
by the Treasury on long-term borrowings, 
and there has thus been no loss to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

This position was endorsed by President 
Eisenhower in February when he announced 
the Republican administration was going to 
recommend that no change be made in the 
REA interest rate. 

The Republican 80th Congress (1947-48) 
had a record of accomplishment in the field 
of rural electrification surpassed by no 
Democratic Congress before or since. That 
Congress provided $800 million for rural 
electrification loans to extend electricity to 
nearly a million farm homes. This sum was 
nearly twice as much as any previous Con- 
gress provided, and only $275 million less 
than the total amount provided for REA 
in the whole period prior to the 80th Con- 
gress. 

During the 80th Congress President Tru- 
man’s budget requests for rural electrifica- 
tion amounted to $725 million. The 80th 
Congress increased this sum to $800 million. 

In the light of this record, recent Demo- 
cratic charges of Republican opposition and 
obstruction to the rural electrification pro- 
gram cannot be considered other than de- 
liberately false and misleading. 

The fact is that the Republicans have vig- 
orously supported funds for REA. On the 
other hand Republicans have opposed un- 
necessary expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
to construct transmission lines where ade<- 
quate facilities were available. 

Commenting on the loan totals, Adminis- 
trator Nelsen declared in a press statement 
May 6: “I have never thought the success of 
a Federal program should be measured in 
terms of how much money is dispensed. But 
I do think our record to date shows that we 
are meeting the loan needs in the electric 
and telephone programs. We are constantly 
simplifying our loan procedures in both pro- 
grams so that we can give loan applicants 
faster service and operate the agency at less 
cost.” 


In a February 1954 speech at Jefferson 
City, Mo., Mr. Nelsen said, “Let’s put these 
charges [against us] in proper perspective 
and look at them for a moment. * * * We 
intend to meet every valid loan need where 
soundness and feasibility can be established. 
Also, we are going to keep at the task of ex- 
pediting the processing of loan applications.” 


Mr. Nelsen further emphasized this point 
in an address at Miami, Fla., on January 12, 
1954, when he said, “There is not, as has been 
alleged in some quarters, any understanding, 
secret or otherwise, to limit the program or 
slow down the rate of lending. We intend to 
meet every valid loan need. Also, we are go- 
ing to keep at the task of expediting the 
processing of loan applications. * * * Wein 
REA accept the decision of Congress as estab- 
lishing the blueprint for our lending pro- 
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gram. The only limiting factors are the 
merit of the individual applications and the 
complexities of the problems presented by 
them.” 

On September 18, 1952, during the Presi- 
dential election campaign, General Elsen- 
hower emphasized his support of REA in a 
speech at Omaha, Nebr. He said: 

“The Republican Party favors a sound pro- 
gram of rural-electrification and rural-tele- 
phone service. The Republican 80th Con- 
gress made available for REA loans $800 mil- 
lion—the largest amount ever made available 
by any Congress. We regard REA as an in- 
vestment in agriculture’s future.” 

PLATFORM 

Eisenhower’s support of the REA program 
underscores the 1952 Republican platform, 
which states: 

“We.support the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated cooperatives 
and urge the further development of rural 
electrification and communication, with fed- 
erally assisted production of power and fa- 
cilities for distribution when these are not 
adequately available through private enter- 
prise at fair rates.” 


A United States Military Operation in 
Indochina Would Be Foolhardy—Com- 
maunist Aggression Is More Political 
Than Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend me re- 
marks, I am including a recent editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal. It refers 
to an observation made by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, after a recent trip 
abroad to the effect that the problem of 
halting Communist aggression in Asia is 
more political than military. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that more 
policymakers in our Government awake 
to that fact. There is too much stress 
upon the military and too much reliance 
on British policies. The editorial 


follows: 
New Loox at INDOCHINA 


Secretary of Defense Wilson, returning 
from his extensive tour of the Far East, has 
now observed that the problem of halting 
Communist aggression in Asia is more polit- 
ical than military. 

One of the parts of this problem, he said, 
is a lack of recognition among Asian peoples 
that Communist aggression is involved in 
the Indochina crisis. 

It strikes us that if Secretary Wilson can 
just explain this to some of our more aggres- 
sive interventionists, many of whom seem 
to be within his own Department, the dis- 
cussion of what to do about Indochina can 
proceed with a lot more clarity. 

Most of that discussion thus far has 
treated Indochina as if it were strictly a 
military problem to be solved by studying 
the terrain, adding up Viet Minh divisions 
against allied divisions, or by calculating the 
relative power of airplanes against jungle 
ground troops. This would give us the an- 
swer as to whether we should or should not 
go to war in Indochina. 

The basic assumption fn all of this is that 
Indochina is very much like Korea, That is, 
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we could settle it if we would just put in 
enough arms and men. The debate has not 
been so much about whether we could solve 
the problem of Indochina as about whether 
it was worth the military effort. 

But the West’s difficulties in Indochina, 
as in all Asia, do not stem from military 
weakness as such. Even the French strength, 
taxed as it is, would have been able to hold 
the rebel Viet Minh at bay if the people of 
Vietnam had been resolute against the 
rebels. The difficulty has been that a large 
mumber of the Vietnamese have been per- 
suaded that the Communists are their deliv- 
erers from colonjalism. To the Vietnamese 
this war has appeared more as an uprising 
than as an invasion. 

True, this is an illusion. Nevertheless, it 
is the way it has appeared. Unlike Korea, 
there has been no demand from the inhabit- 
ants that we come in to save them, and there 
is a very grave question whether, if we do 
intervene, we will appear as saviors of Viet- 
nam or saviors of a foreign overlordship. 

This being so, we face something much 
worse than military battles if we intervene 
in Indochina. It is quite likely that if the 
United States Army intervened in strength 
it could soundly trounce the Vietminh bat- 
tle forces; militarily, they are not so for- 
midable as Tojo and Hitler. It does not at 
all follow that we could trounce the Viet- 
minh as a political force. 

Suppose we won the battles and beat the 
Vietminh Army and even beat back any Chi- 
nese Armies. What would we have won with 
our tremendous victory? The support of the 
Vietnamese? The trust of southeast Asia? 
Could we then come home? 

The questions answer themselves. The 
best the most ardent interventionist can say 
is that we would have demonstrated our 
toughness and deprived the Communist Em- 
pire of more terrain. No one can argue that 
we would have solved anything. And no one 
can really count the cost of it. 

When Secretary Wilson says that Indochina 
is more a political than a military problem 
he is not giving a cheerful report, for neither 
he nor anyone else now has the solution to 
political problem. But it is well that he has, 
after personal inspection, challenged the as- 
sumption that Indochina is something we 
can settle with an army. 

Any military operation entails risks. But 
to launch a military operation that cannot 
win, even if it is successful, is just plain 
foolhardy. 


Dr. C. E. Carlton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Reveille and Central Mis- 
souri Leader, Camdenton, Mo.: 

Dr. C. E. Carttron Starts 54Ts Year or Prac- 
TICE—STOUTLAND PHYSICIAN COMPLETES 53 
Years oF COUNTY PRACTICE 
Dr. C. E. Carlton has finished his 53 years 

of practicing medicine in the town of Stout- 

land, Mo., and surrounding communities 
both in Laclede County and Camden County, 

and sometimes Pulaski County. On April 20, 

1901, he came from medical college and set- 

tiled here and has been all these 53 years a 

good doctor, a civic leader, and a Christian 

gentleman. Many, many years he has been 
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a deacon and a trustee of the Baptist c),. 
here. ° ~“ 

Dr. Carlton had that indefinable som. 
thing all great men have in common . 
unassuming manner, dignity, genuineness 
kindliness, honesty, and intelligence. 4, 
was and Is always ready to give advice on 
help to all who need help. In his busy ji; 
serving others, he always depended on ee. 
natural power. Like Jesus, his great passion 
was to help in the healing of both body and 
soul. Many times he found patients where 
the need of the soul was even greater than 
the need of the body. He feels that true re. 
ligion and medicine should go hand in hand 
as mutual forces. 


High-Tariff Crowd Set for Congres. 
sional Blitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, ings 
much as our trade and tariff problem js 
one of the more important pieces of leg. 
islation yet to be acted upon by this ses. 
sion of Congress, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues some 
thoughts on the subject as set forth by 
the Midwest’s well-known financial edj- 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times Robert P, 
— in his column of June 2, 

The article is as follows. 


HicH-Tarury Crowp Ser ror CONGRESSIONAL 
BuITz 


(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 


A wise man once said: “The honor of 4 
country depends more upon removing iw 
faults than of boasting of its qualities,” 

I recalled that quotation today as I noted 
two bills that have been introduced in Con- 
gress dealing with tariffs and trade. 

There its much to boast of in the United 
State but boasting neither makes friends 
nor develops character. I suspect we have 
been guilty of too much boasting and no 
enough soul-searching, because the truth is 
that we have many faults too and we have 
not done nearly enough toward removing 
them. 

One of our great faults has been our trade 
policies. These have been based too much 
on ignorance, selfishneéss, and just plain in- 
sanity. We have pushed exports. We have 
restrained imports. As a result, we have 
created such a lack of balance in the econ- 
omies of nations as to do very serious harm 
to ourselves and other countries. 

Gradually, much too slowly, we have be 
come aware of this fault. We have tried to 
take steps to remove it. But always selfish, 
greedy pressure groups, playing upon igno- 
rance, have worked efficiently in the othe 
direction. 

Economists, with a unanimity not found 
in all their views, have pointed the way. 
They have had support from forward-think- 
ing businessmen, labor leaders, farm leaders, 
and statesmen. President Eisenhower, rec 
ognizing the problem, appointed the Randall 
Commission to study it and make a report 
to him and the Nation. The Commission’ 
report was conservative but clear and de 
cisive as to the direction in which we should 
move, a direction of freer trade, of facill- 
tating greater imports into this country, 
bringing wealth to our shores, reducing th 
need of grants and loans. 
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CONGRESS HAS DONE NOTHING 

Yet, what do we find? The record is clear. 
congress, dominated by protectionist lob- 
pies and a few reactionary politicians steeped 
jn the traditions of an age that is gone, 
has done nothing about the President's rec- 
ommendations. Defeated, Mr. Eisenhower 
indicated @ willingness to delay forward ac- 
tion until the next Congress and accept 
merely @ 1-year renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

But even this is not enough. Under the 
sponsorship of the American Tariff League, 
representing industries desiring to mulct the 
American people under the protection of 
high tariff laws, two of the most reactionary 
trade bills in more than a generation have 
been introduced in Congress. 

According to a statement by Charles P. 
Taft, brother of the late Senator Taft, and 
resident of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, these bills would double the 
tariff 1 year hence on 41 percent in dollar 
yalue of all imports that pay a duty now. 
They would result in substantially increased 
tariffs on another 30 percent of the imports 
that now pay some duty. Further, Taft is 
convinced that if these bills are passed, na- 
tions throughout the world would abrogate 
their bilateral trade agreements with the 
United States and that we would start the 

ion back to the Smoot-Hawley rates 
of 1930, 300 percent higher than the present 
average tariffs. 
AN ASSAULT UPON TRADE 


In Taft’s words, “This can only be de- 
scribed as a well-planned assault upon the 
foreign trade of the United States, skillfully 
concealed in words that actually increase 
tariffs and quotas without even saying so.” 

This, he said, would be the first effect of the 
bills, “but the second objective of their spon- 
sors and supporters is just as destructive.” 
They would take away from the President 
of the United States and “remove entirely 
from the consideration of anybody the de- 
mands of the national interest” and place in 
the hands of the high-tariff group, the high- 
price-to-American consumers group, the 
power over the Nation’s trade policies. 

“This,” declares Taft, “is indeed a protec- 
tionist’s dream, with most elements of the 
free-enterprise system out the window.” 

I would say that it isn’t a dream at all. 
It isa nightmare, a terrible vision of reaction 
of selfish greed, of ignorance, a betrayal of 
national interest. Certainly, these bills 
would make the search for peace just that 
much more difficult. 


PEACE DEPENDS ON HEALTHY TRADE 


“Iam convinced that world peace depends, 
to a great extent, upon whether or not we 
succeed in establishing a healthy world trade 
among all nations.” (Charles B. Shuman, 
President, Illinois Agricultural Association.) 


“If our country were to grow coffee in hot- 
houses instead of importing it, everybody 
would qualify this as lunacy. But it differs 
only in degree, not in principle, from other 
protectionist schemes.”’ (Philip Cortney, 
President, Coty, Inc.) 





Case No. 10 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 
Mr. CELLER; Mr. Speaker, here is a 
tase in which a physicist has been de- 
hied a visa to visit the United States un- 
der the provisions of the McCarran- 
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Walter Act. I quote in full a letter, as 
printed in the New York Times, written 
by three professors of physics of Prince- 
ton University: 


QUESTIONING Dmac BaN—DENIAL OF Visa TO 
Puysicist SEEN aS Loss TO AMERICAN 
Scrence 


To the Eprror or THE New York TimEs: 

The New York Times of May 26 contained 
@ report that P. A. M. Dirac, professor at 
Cambridge University, England, had been 
refused a visa under State Department reg- 
ulation 212A. The undersigned individuals, 
American physicists, believe this action is 
exceedingly unfortunate for science and for 
our country. 

Professor Dirac is among the most orig- 
inal living physicists. His decisive con- 
tributions to the development of the quan- 
tum theory were properly recognized by the 
award of a Nobel prize for physics in 1933. 
We have in the past benefited greatly from 
Dirac’s periodic visits to Princeton. A num- 
ber of us remember his stays at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in the years 1934- 
35, 1946-47, 1947-48, and 1949. 

In 1930-31 and 1946-47 Princeton Univer- 
sity was especially fortunate to have Pro- 
fessor Dirac as visiting lecturer of theoret- 
ical physics. His presence in the past has 
always been a source of inspiration to us 
in our own scientific work. His exclusion 
from this country would represent a distinct 
loss to American science. 

We do not pretend to be experts in the 
law which governs the issuance of visas. 
However, if this is what the McCarran Act 
means in practice, it seems to us a form of 
organized cultural suicide. We are very 
strongly aware of the advantages to this 
country of Professor Dirac’s proposed visit. 
We are aware of no disadvantage. We also 
know that his case is only a particularly 
obvious example of a general policy ‘which 
operates to this country’s detriment. 


It appears to us that, as it operates at 
present, our national policy with respect to 
visas for temporary visitors is basically 
unsound. 

° Waker BLEAKNEY, 

JOHN ARCHIBALD WHEELER, 
Mitton G. Wuire, 
Professors of Physics, 
Princeton University. 
PRINCETON, N. J., May 29, 1954. 





The American Legion, Aldenville Post, 
No. 337, Dedication of New Home June 
6, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked a milestone in the history of 
Aldenville Post, No. 337. It was D-day— 
dedication day—for this comparatively 
young American Legion organization. 
Although this post is only 8 years old, 
it has realized an ambition that few 
other such organizations have in so short 
atime. The building of Post 337’s new 
home was sparked by a spirit among its 
members that defied obstacles. This 
same spirit succeeded in constructing a 
building that is a real credit to this great 
organization. I am proud to have been 
invited to participate in the dedicatory 
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exercises and I congratulate the commit- 
tee for the very fine program it arranged 
both for the afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it significant that 
this dedication was held on the anniver- 
sary of another D-day. Ten years ago, 
June 6, 1944, in the early dawn the Allied 
forces struck the continent of Europe 
with the greatest invasion force in his- 
tory. It constituted one of the mightiest 
military maneuvers of all time and it 
succeeded because of the spirit and de- 
termination of the leaders and men who 
joined in this triumph. On the beach- 
heads of Omaha and Utah on the shores 
of Normandy, 10 years ago, stories of 
unbelievable heroism and sacrifice were 
written by the men who swam, crashed, 
waded, and parachuted to a successful 
invasion of a hitherto impregnable 
enemy position. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the members of 
the Aldenville Post took part in this his- 
toric event. And on their day of dedica- 
tion, in keeping with the preamble of the 
constitution of the American Legion, the 
memories and incidents of association in 
World War II were preserved and re- 
called as the post opened its new home. 
In constructing this building, Post 337 
continues to adhere to the Legion motto, 
“For God and Country.” For these new 
facilities offer greater opportunities to 
this organization to continue its great 
work not only in providing for its own 
members but in helping to build a better 
community. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks a brief history of Al- 
denville Post, No. 337, and its auxiliary: 
ALDENVILLE Post, No. 337, Inc., AMERICAN 

Lecion: A Brier Post History 

Soon after the surrender of the Japanese 
ending World War II, a group of veterans 
from Aldenville met and discussed the need 
of an American Legion post in Aldenville. 

On November 18, 1945, the first organiza- 
tion meeting was held at the Aldenville Quoit 
Club with Philippe Brault acting as chair- 
man. 

The post received its temporary charter on 
December 22, 1945 and then settled down to 
the business of electing its first slate of offi- 
cers. The date was set for January 6, 1946 
and thus Aldenville Post 337 had its first 
commander and full staff of officers. The 
first big problem to confront the new post 
was the recruiting of members. At this time 
many of the young men were returning from 
their tours of duty in various parts of the 
world and were being urged to join the ranks 
of their buddies and dads in the newly 
formed American Legion post. March 2, 1946 
saw Aldenville Post 337 hold its first installa- 
tion of officers, at which time Henry J. 
Boisvere, a veteran of World War I and a long 
time Legionnaire, took over the leadership of 
the post. 

The members of the pest immediately 
recognized the need of quarters of its own 
and with this in mind filed application for 
its incorporation papers and received these on 
May 27, 1946. 

The post was granted its permanent char- 
ter on August 27, 1946, and then began the 
big push in acquiring its own quarters. 
After considering a few prospective locations, 
the banner day finally arrived. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1946, we were very fortunate in ac- 
quiring the old isolation hospital on Worth- 
ington Street. This building was built 
sometime in 1915 and had been used for the 
treatment of those suffering from tubercu- 
losis and other communicable diseases. At 
that time it was known for its spacious 
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lawns, flower beds, and general beauty. In 
later years it was used as a residence, by the 
WPA for its projects, a headquarters for 
Westover field engineers, and in World War 
Il as a ground observer post under civil de- 
fense. From this point the building was 
abandoned and practically in ruins when 
deeded to the post. Immediately after tak- 
ing possession of the building, plans were 
made to demolish the south wing and start 
a complete remodeling program. This was 
done only after many months of hard work 
and the donation of many hours of labor 
by many of the members. On August 29, 
1947, our quarters were finally ready to be 
occupied. Success was not an easy goal to 
attain but we finally struggled through and 
on February 17, 1952, we held a mortgage 
burning ceremony and once again we were 
clear and set to forge ahead. 

In August 1952, we suffered two stagger- 
ing blows. Our post quarters was struck by 
2 fires that almost destroyed the entire 
efforts of 6 years. This prompted the action 
that is climaxed by this day. In a fine sense 
of cooperation the members joined to- 
gether and immediately started plans for re- 
building and expansion. Within a few weeks 
we had the salvageable portion of our build- 
ing renovated. In September 1953 the post 
launched a building program that had been 
contemplated for many years. The first 
phase being the erection of a suitable pa- 
vilion and general development of our grove. 
The post was now ready to undertake the 
major and most important part of its devel- 
opment and expansion program. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1953, a ground breaking ceremony 
was held which signified the beginning of 
construction on the new addition of our 
quarters. Today, June 6, 1954, we are proud 
to welcome all our friends to join us in the 
dedication of cur new structure. 


Since our organization we have been ac- 
tive in many civic and Legion programs. 
We have always sponsored boys to Boys” 
State and also participated in the Chicopee 
Pee Wee League. Each year a parade and 
Halloween Party is held for the children of 
our community and at Christmas time we 
also hold a party and sponsor a visit from 
Santa for our children. Participation in 
Momorial Day services in our city is always 
one of our major annual programs and we 
have assisted in the dedication of honor 
rolls and memorials to our service men. 
Each year a prize is awarded to the boy and 
girl graduating from St. Joan of Are School 
with the highest average in United States 
history and we have also donated classroom 
flags to this same school. Among our many 
other programs are participation in Chico- 
pee’s Cribbage League, the organization of 
a drum corps, cooperation and support of 
Aldenville’s Scouting Family, active parte in 
our department and national conventions 
and also taking active part in the affairs of 
the American Legion county council in our 
district. We have published a post news- 
paper and held many social activities for the 
entertainment of our members and friends 
in the community. 

Thus is a brief resume of our activities 
since our beginning some 8 short years ago. 
We sincerely hope that the future may mul- 
tiply these tenfold and we may continue 
serving for God and country for many years 
to come. 


Brerer HisToRY oF AMERICAN LEGION 
AUXILIARY, UNIT 337 

A group of Aldenville women who were 
interested in the formation of an auxiliary 
unit to American Legion Post 337 took the 
necessary steps in 1947, and their dreams 
were realized when the organizational meet- 
ing took place on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 29, 1947, Under the guidance of Mrs. 
Jennie Miller, who was then the director of 


Hampden County Council, American Legion 
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Auxiliary, the unit was organized, and mem- 
bers soon after nominated and elected their 
first slate of officers. 

The first officers of Unit 337, serving for 
the year 1947-48, were as follows: President, 
Mrs. Alma Covington; senior vice president, 
Mrs. J. Irene Boisvere; funior vice president, 
Mrs. Phyllis Laramee; secretary, Miss Naomi 
Chartier; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Hildreth; 
chaplain, Mrs. Aldina Breault; historian, Mrs. 
Rhea Roberts, now deceased, who put in 
countless hours in various activities of the 
auxiliary; sergeant at arms, Mrs. Rita Pa- 
quette; executive committee, Mrs. Lillian 
Garrow, Mrs. Claire Fleury, and Mrs. Mildred 
Desmarais. 

The meetings held on the first and third 
Mondays of the month have always proved 
very interesting, and with the cooperation 
of the members, the task of officers has been 
lessened, bringing about a well-rounded pro- 
gram of activities. 

A membership campaign was begun at the 
outset of the first meeting, and when the 
charter was closed on January 2, 1948, the 
unit boasted a total of 101 senior and 14 
junior members. 

Mrs. Covington, who headed the local Aux- 
fliary in 1947-48 and 1948-49, was succeeded 
by the following presidents: Mrs. J. Irene 
Boisvere, who served in 1949-50; Miss Naomi 
Chartier, who headed the group for two 
terms, in 1950-51 and 1951-52; Mrs. Florida 
B. Swann, the leader of 1952-53; and Mrs. 
Theresa Rivet, the current head of the aux- 
iliary. 

Each year, as the unit has expanded and 
gained experience, more and more time was 
given to the various activities related to the 
ideals of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
Long interested in the varied programs of 
child welfare, rehabilitation, community 
service, etc., unit members offered assistance 
wherever it was needed. 

Among the main projects conducted year 
after year by the unit are the donation of 
a Thanksgiving basket to some needy family 
of this community, and the collection of toys 
and clothing for the less fortunate at Christ- 
mastime. The veterans are not forgotten, 
for a dance is sponsored annually at Leeds 
Hospital, where unit members help serve 
refreshments and act as hostesses. 

To further the rehabilitation work for the 
welfare of the disabled World War veterans, 
the unit has always met its quota of gifts 
for the Christmas gift shop, for which it has 
received many citations. Countless hours 
have been given by a group of members who 
served as orchid ladies at Leeds Hospital, 
for which they were commended. 

The sponsoring of poppy-poster contests, 
between the students of St. Joan of Arc and 
Aldenville schools, in the months of April 
and May, have proved of prime interest in 
the community, and attractive prizes are 
awarded the young winners. The contest is 
climaxed with the sale of poppies throughout 
the community, and proceeds are used to 
further the child-welfare and rehabilitation 
work of the unit. 

Other projects of the unit have been to 
assist its post at the annual Halloween rag- 
shag parades as well as Christmas parties for 
all children of Legion and auxiliary mem- 
bers, and children of this community. Ap- 
preciating the post for their help, members 
sponsor an annual birthday party in cele- 
bration of the birthday of the American 
Legion in March. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of the 
local auxiliary, the unit has recently donated 
a sum of money to purchase a pew for the 
new St. Rose de Lima Church. A donation 
toward the purchase of gifts for the St. 
Joan of Arc school graduates has been made 
annually. 

A special chair was donated recently for 
children confined to Monson State Hospital, 
for the use of those afflicted with cerebral 
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In the 7 years since its formation, the uni 
has progressed rapidly, and as it grows oe . 
the program will be expanded. his = 
of 1954 has been a banner one in membernnn 
and the unit now boasts 154 members : 
ceeding the quota by 35 members. — 

Keeping up the good work of the Unit fs 
the goal of all officers and members who 
have in mind the many citations received 
year after year for membership, Child we}. 
fare, and rehabilitation, 


Stop, Look, Listen: The Coramunist Cop. 
spiracy Is at Work in the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, Freedom Club News for May 1954 
has just reached my desk. It contains 
a transcript of a radio broadcast by Mr, 
George Sokolsky over the ABC network 
on March 14. It is so timely and im. 
portant that I am inserting it at this 
point in the Recorp. Mr. Sokolsky, in 
his remarkable broadcast, is speaking 
the sentiments of millions of loyal, patri- 
otic Americans: 

The Caracas Conference, at which America 
won a victory, is unnoted. The tax bill is 
forgotten in the shuffle. What is happening 
in China? What is happening in Indochina? 
In Turkey? In Greece? All we hear is; 
Liar. Blackmail. Deceit. Falsehood. 

Big headlines over nothing fill the news- 
papers. Radio commentators fill the air 
with vigorous, almost sweaty, reading of the 
exciting items about Joe McCarthy, Roy 
Cohn, Secretary Stevens, John Adams. David 
Schine is called out of line to a press con- 
ference as though he were a movie star, 
rather than a soldier undergoing basic 
training. 


The fifth-amendment Communist dentist, 


Major Peress, must be having a wonderful 
laugh. He has split the Republican Party 
right down the middle; he has started 4 
clamor and a yakity-yak all over the country 
which prevents the Congress from doing its 
proper work; he has taken the mind and 
thought of our people off the recession and 
danger of depression, and got every house. 
hold arguing as to who is telling the truth- 
McCarthy, Cohn, Stevens, or Adams. And 
how important is it all? 

I have read, as you have, the releases of 
both sides. I know there was horsetrading 
between the McCarthy committee and the 
Department of the Army. Why this Major 
Peress case should be so important to the 
Army, I do not know. After all, Secretary 
Stevens is a fine, upright American of breed- 
ing and education. And McCarthy is sincere 
in his fight on those whom Vice President 
NIxon has called rats. 

Why should this case of an open Com- 
munist who was a dentist in the Army be 
so important? Why should it get all parties 
into such a jam, and disturb the enure 
Nation? 

We must take it that Peress is not the real 
issue, that, without knowing it, McCarTHY 
has somehow hit a raw nerve somewhere, and 
that pressures have been brought upon 
Stevens either to soften him by holding out 
considerations for the hostage, David Schine, 
or by smearing Roy Cohn, who is a brilliant 
investigator and lawyer, so that McCagTHYs 
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committee will lose his services and be slowed 


VP ctually, the Fort Monmouth investigation 
was slowed up by yanking David Shine into 
the Army, thus neutralizing his investigation 
of this area of infiltration. Schine had done 
the original work on this, and could not 
complete the job, or even his memoranda, 
pefore he was sent to Fort Dix. 

] should like to review what happens to 
men who fight Communists: 

Martin Diss took @ moribund committee 
of Congress and made it an active investiga- 
tion committee—the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. He was hounded 
until he actually gave up public life. He is 
now back in Congress. 

Robert Stripling was the chief investigator 
for the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Though suitable officer material, 
he was inducted into the Army and kept 
there as a “yardbird” picking up cigarette 
putts and doing similar work. No advantage 
was taken of his special abilities. 

J. Parnell Thomas, another chairman of 
this committee, was indicted and sent to jail 
on an issue which, if investigated, would 
have been found not to be unusual in Con- 
gress, His career was wrecked. 

Dr. J. B. Matthews, the most effective 
battler against communism in the United 
States, was knocked down over an article 
which he wrote for a monthly magazine. 
The American Mercury, prior to his joining 
the McCarthy committee. He has never 
been given an opportunity to defend himself. 

David Schine, investigator for the Mc- 
Carthy committee, graduate of Harvard, 
president of a large hotel company, brilliant 
investigator, was grabbed suddenly, put into 
the Army, made an object of ridicule, and 
notoriety, with perhaps his career ruined. 

Now they are after Roy Cohn, one of the 
best investigators in the country. As assist- 
ant United States attorney in New York, he 
worked on most of the big cases which sent 
Communists to prison, including the Rosen- 
berg case. His record of achievement is 
astonishing for one only 27 years of age. So 
they are now trying to destroy him. 

When Senator MCCARRAN was investigating 
Communists, an effort was made to smash 
his reputation; but that strong personality 
somehow managed to survive. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, de- 
voted to anticommunism, entered the lists 
and was silenced. Scott McLeod was cleans- 
ing the State Department of Communists, 
but has been divested of control over per- 
sonnel, which is the heart of the job. 

I could go on and on, listing men who 
have been destroyed because they dared to 
serve their country against a competent, 
unscrupulous, all-pervading enemy. 

I should like to ask this question: Do you 
believe the Communists could be so powerful 
if they were not protected by a force inside 
our Government, that has been inside our 
Government through three administrations— 
the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
administrations? 

Look at what is happening to Senator 
McCarTuy, 

He is trying to discover who it ts in our 
Government that possesses sO much power 
to protect the Communists. Little by little, 
he gathers a fact here and there. It is slow, 
unpleasant, even unpalatable work. He is 
abused to his face by fifth-amendment Com- 
munists. If he answers back in kind, he is 
accused of being unfair. If an insulting, 
shrieking Communist exasperates him—as 
they exasperated Judge Harold Medina or 
Judge Irving Kaufman—and he loses his 
temper, he is accused of kicking witnesses 
inthe shins. Pressure is brought on his col- 
leagues to quarrel with him as to methods; 
but nothing said about the methods of the 
Communists, 

Maybe in the end Joz McCarrHy will be 
silenced, as MARTIN Dregs was silenced, as the 
great educator, William A. Wirt was silenced, 
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humiliated, and driven to his death by the 
Communists and their allies. 

This is a time for us to pause. The state 
of the world, the perils of our country, our 
own lives are at stake. The men involved 
in the present fracas are unimportant. Most 
of them will sooner or later disappear from 
our memories. But the struggle between 
Marxism and the Judaic-Christian civiliza- 
tion will continue—must continue—if we are 
not to be conquered by default. This is the 
issue, not whether McCarruy or Stevens is 
right, or even whether the Republican Party 
or the Democratic Party is in office. I sup- 
pose most of us prefer the sensational to the 
fundamental. It makes life so much easier. 

Yet that is how we lose sight of the main 
target. And that is what the Communists 
want us todo. They want us to forget about 
them, to quarre] among ourselves, to hate 
each other, to bargain and trick and horse- 
trade over careers until the country is in a 
turmoil. It is under such circumstances 
that they have always triumphed. 

Country after country has fallen to the 
Communists without a shot being fired. 
And it is always that they create so much 
confusion that one does not know what to 
think. Thus men concentrate on the wrong 
issues; they fight over nothing; society be- 
comes disordered; the will to resist is weak- 
ened. The beasts come in and take over. 

Always they find, weak, spineless men who 
witlessly become their pawns. While such 
men in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and even France and Italy, have 
their day of glory with their names and faces 
in the newspapers, when the Communists 
triumph is complete, they step on their faces 
and obliterate their names. Some of our 
public officials who think there is some mo- 
mentary advantage in dealing with Satan, 
might look at the record and take caution. 
No good has ever come out of hell. 

The madness of the past fortnight has been 
another Communist triumph. It has given 
this hell-brood another advantage in our 
country. They are skiliful in their lies, and 
our people seem to be so easily taken in. 
Everybody enters this row to get his name 
in the newspapers. Even Tito had a com- 
ment on it. I wonder why. I wonder why. 

Who wants us to lose this battle against 
communism? 

The Communists have long attacked the 
integrity of the FBI. They hate the FBI. 
Senator Fu.sricut is not a Communist, but 
suddenly he gives comfort to the Com- 
munists by attacking the FBI, without pro- 
viding proof of anything. 

Sanity dictates that a halt be called to all 
this personal quarreling, and that this Na- 
tion return to its normal business. Nobody 
gains from all this shouting and cursing—no 
one, that is, but the Kremlin. The David 
Shine argument is sheer nonsense. He has 
had no special privileges. Rather, he has 
become a pawn in a fight among politicians. 
The real culprits are the Communists, not 
those who fight them. 


Mr. Speaker, Freedom Club News, pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, is under the di- 
rection of a group of very distinguished 
Americans the advisory committee is 
composed of the following named per- 
sons: 

Erle Cocke, Jr., past commander American 
Legion; Bing Crosby, motion picture star; 
Cecil B. deMille, motion picture director; Dr. 
James W. Fifield, Jr., clergyman; Adm. M. K. 
Pleming, United States Navy retired; Adm. 
Leslie E. Gehres, United States Navy, retired; 
Dr. Edgar Goodspeed, Bible scholar and 
author; Rupert Hughes, author; Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., radio commentator, columnist; 
Clarence Manion, attorney, author, lecturer; 
Felix Morley, author; Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, clergyman; Dr. Roscoe Pound, dean 
emeritus, Harvard Law School; Eddie Ricken- 
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backer, president, Eastern Air Lines; James P. 
Selvage, public Relations Counsel; George 
Sokolsky, radio commentator, columnist 





Proposed Indochina Air Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “United States Twice Pro- 
posed Indochina Air Strike Blocked by 
British ‘No’.” The article was written by 
Chalmers M. Roberts and was published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BiLockep sr Britise “No”—UNtrep SrTaTes 
Twice PROPOSED INDOCHINA AIR STRIKE 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The United States twice during April pro- 
posed using American Navy carrier planes 
and Air Force planes based in the Philip- 
pines to intervene in the Indochina war pro- 
vided Congress and our allies agreed. But 
the British would not agree, and the plans 
fell through. 

The Eisenhower administration even set a 
tentative date for an air strike to aid the 
then besieged fortress of Dien Bien Phu, 
The date was April 28, 2 days after the open- 
ing of the Geneva Conference. 

President Eisenhower was prepared to go 
to Congress Monday, April 26, to ask for 
passage of a joint resolution to permit Amer- 
ican intervention. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, first broached the 
idea at a secret meeting April 3 of the bi- 
partisan leaders of Congress. 

In neither instance was the use of Ameri- 
can ground troops contemplated. 

The President himself did not discuss the 
proposed intervention with either the bipar- 
tisan congressional leaders or the ambassa- 
dors of allied nations, leaving that to Dulles 
and Radford. 


NOT BACKED BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Radford told the congressional leaders on 
April 3 that the proposal did not have the 
backing of the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

It was these intervention proposals which 
divided the Anglo-American alliance, a divi- 
sion which continues to this day on what to 
do about the Indochina crisis. 

With a major Communist assault by 
Viet Minh forces expected shortly on French 
Union forces in the Red River Delta of Indo- 
china and with peace negotiations making 
little progress at Geneva, the allies soon may 
once more be faced with the problem of 
whether to act militarily to hold back Com- 
munist aggression. This is the reason that 
the following chronology is of more than 
mere historical interest. 

The chronology is based both on the 
scanty public record and on private infor- 
mation gathered by this reporter in London, 
Paris, at the Geneva Conference and in 
Washington from American and Allied offi- 
cials. 

This is the sequence of events thus far: 


Saturday, March 20: Gen. Paul Ely, French 
Chief of Staff, who last week was made com- 
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mander in Indochina, arrived in Washington 
with reports on the Indochina war which 
gravely alarmed American officials. He con- 
ferred during several days with President 
Eisenhower, Dulles, Radford, and other offi- 
cials. The sum of his message was that 
French Union forces could not win in Indo- 
china without American military interven- 
tion. The American response indicated a 
willingness to act. 

Monday, March 29: Dulles, in his Overseas 
Writers speech in New York, called for 
united actéon though it might involve 
serious risks. He said Communist China 
was backing aggression in Indochina with 
the goal of controlling all of southeast Asia 
and that the United States felt that “that 
possibility should not be passively accepted 
but should be met by united action.” 


MEETING WITH HILL LEADERS 


Saturday, April 3: Dulles and Radford met 
in secret session at the State Department 
with eight congressional leaders representing 
both parties and with the then Undersecre- 
tary of Defense Roger Kyes and the then 
Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson. Con- 
gressional leaders present were Senators 
KNOWLAND, MILLIKIN, LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas, Russet, and CLEMENTs. and Rep- 
resentatives Martin, McCorMACK, and PRIEsT. 

Dulles said the President had asked him 
to call the meeting. He said he felt that it 
was indispensable at this juncture that the 
leaders of Congress feel as the administration 
did on the Indochina crisis. 

Radford said the administration was con- 
cerned with the rapidly deteriorating situ- 
ation. 


Dulles said that the President wanted him 
to take up with the congressional leaders 
action by Congress, but action short of a 
declaration of war or the use of ground 
troops. Dulles said that if Congress would 
permit the President to use air and naval 
power, then a way could be found to prevent 
broadening of the conflict. He said it was 
felt that the necessary air and naval power 
was already in the area and that Congress 
should shoulder its responsibility in the 
crisis. 


Radford suggested that if Congress passed 
a joint resolution giving the President gen- 
eral power to act, it would be possible to 
make a single air strike to relieve the em- 
battled fortress of Dien Bien Phu, then under 
siege for 3 weeks. Radford explained the 
urgency by saying that he was not even 
certain, because of the 13-hour time dif- 
ference between Washington and Indochina, 
whether the fortress was still holding out at 
that very moment. 


FOLLOWUP CONTEMPLATED 


Radford spoke of using the approximately 
200 planes on two 27,000-ton United States 
Navy carriers, the Esser and the Borer, then 
in the South China Sea, Radford said that 
land-based United States Air Force planes 
in the Philippines would jcin in such a 
strike. 

Radford was asked whether such action 
would be war. He replied that we would be 
in the war. He was asked whether, if the 
strike did not succeed in relieving the 
fortress, we would follow up. He replied 
“yes.” He was asked whether land forces 
would then also have to be used. He did 
not give a definite answer. 


Radford was asked whether he was speak- 
ing for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said 
“no.” He was asked what was the division 
in the Joint Chiefs. He replied that the 
other members did not agree with him on 
the idea of the air strike. 


Dulles was asked why he didn’t go to the 
United Nations. He replied that it would 
take too long, that this was an immediate 
problem. Dulles was asked whether he had 
lined up the British or any other allies for a 
joint venture under the united action doc- 
trine. He said he had not. The congres- 
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sional leaders suggested that he should line 
up the allies before Congress take any ac- 
tion. The meeting broke up on this note. 

Sunday, April 4, through Friday, April 
9: Dulles consulted with diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the three associated states of 
Indochina, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

During these talkes there evolved on 
Dulles’ part a proposal for positive mili- 
tary action along the lines discussed the 
previous Saturday with the congressional 
leaders and including planes from aircraft 
carriers to be supplied by Britain, France, 
and Australia. There also was discussed 4& 
statement or declaration of intent designed 
to explain to the world what action was being 
taken and why, and warning the Chinese 
Communists not to intervene. 

The British reaction was negative. The 
other nations indicated they would go along 
with the plan provided everyone, especially 
the United Kingdom, joined in. 

Dulles offered to go to London, if neces- 
sary, to make clear the urgency of the sit- 
uation and the need for action. British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill asked that 
Dulles fiy over and a London-Paris trip 
was then arranged. 

Saturday, April 10: Dulles left by air for 
London and Paris on what he called a “mis- 
sion of peace through strength” and to 
pool allied strength “to create the condi- 
tions needed to assure that that conference 
(the coming Geneva Conference) will not 
lead to a loss of freedom to southeast Asia 
but will preserve that freedom in peace and 
justice.” 

Monday and Tuesday, April 12 and 13: 
Dulles conferred with Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden in London. 
The British urged caution and flatly opposed 
any military action at this time, saying that 
the monsoons soon would bring the fighting 
to a halt, perhaps in 2 weeks. Dulles dropped 
the idea of immediate military intervention 
and took up the idea of creating a southeast 
Asia defense alliance somewhat similar to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Europe. 

Dulles felt he had won agreement to begin 
at once creating this united front in south- 
east Asia with the idea that this would lead 
to united action if necessary to save Indo- 
china though not specifically to save Dien 
Bien Phu. Dulles agreed to soften the word- 
ing of the proposed communique at Church- 
ill’s insistence. 

Tuesday, April 13: An Anglo-American 
communique said that the two nations were 
ready to take part in examining the possibili- 
ties of a southeast Asia defense pact. Eden, 
in announcing the communique in the 
House of Commons, said that the two na- 
tions must await the reaction of the other 
interested countries before determining what 
steps we take next. He insisted that he had 
committed Britain to no specific action but 
only to examine the possibility of such ac- 
tion. 

Dulles understood that a working group 
would be set up in Washington in a few days 
to begin drafting the pact. Dulles had ar- 
gued that the Geneve Conference would be 
more apt to succeed if there were some 
strong alternative to a failure to get what 
the West wanted by negotiation. No ultima- 
tum to Red China was intended, however, 
Dulles felt that the critical situation in 
Indochina in fact activated the pact. 

Wednesday, April 14: Dulles fiew from 
London to Paris where he discussed the 
proposed pact with French Premier Joseph 
Laniel and Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 
A Franco-American communique closely fol- 
lowed the language of the London communi- 
que. The French understood that work on 
drafting the pact would begin at once. 

Friday, April 16: Vice President Nrxon told 
newspaper editors in Washington (his iden- 
tity became known the next day) that the 
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effect of the loss of Dien Bien Phu Would be 
almost catastrophic. He said if the French 
withdrew, Indochina would be Communis 

dominated within a month and that a 
United States, as a leader in the free ware 
could not afford further retreat jp ia 
Nixon said that it was hoped that ty, 
United States would not have to send tro.” 
to Indochina but if the United States some 
not avoid it the administration must fg . 
up to the situation and dispatch forces 7 

Sunday, April 18: British Ambassado 
Roger Makins told Dulles that he coulg not 
attend a meeting called by the Unite States 
for the following day to begin work on t), 
southeast Asia pact. Sir Roger had bec, 
told by the State Department late the ra 
vious week about the meeting. At the time 
he had not received a report on the Dulles 
visit to London and hence he asked London 
for instructions. London referred him to 
the report of the Dulles-Churchill-Eden cop. 
ference, by then received at the British Em. 
bassy here, Sir Roger thereupon told Dulles 
that his government was not prepared to take 
part in such discussions because of the possi. 
ble repercussions on south Asian opinion of 
an announcement that such discussions were 
being held. Sir Roger said that he could 
only Giscuss the other topic scheduled for 
the Geneva conference, that is Korea. The 
Monday meeting was thereupon turned into 
a discussion of Korea. 

Dulles felt that the British had switcheq 
their position on going ahead with the 
southeast Asia pact. There is some ques. 
tion whether Sir Roger specifically toid 
Dulles that Eden had forgotten about the 
coming Colombo conference, due to open 
the following week, at Colombo, Ceylon, 
Dulles, at any rate, felt that the British 
switch was due to objections from Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
to meet at Colombo with the Prime Min- 
isters of Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and In. 
donesia. 

Monday, April 19: Dulles, after seeing the 
President at Augusta, Ga., told reporters it 
was unlikely that American troops would be 
sent to Indochina. 

Tuesday, April 20: Dwviles briefed bipar- 
tisan congressional leaders on his London- 
Paris trip and on his plans for Geneva, say- 
ing that American intervention in Indochina 
was not imminent or under active considera- 
tion at present. At the meeting were Sen- 
ators KNOWLAND, MILLIKIN, FERGUSON, SaLt- 
ONSTALL, WILEY, BRIDGES, HICKENLOOPRR, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, CLEMENTS, RUSSELL, 
GREEN, and FULBRIGHT and Representatives 
CHIPERFIELD, ARENDS, FULTON, and Brooks 
Hays. 

Later that day, Dulles left by air for Paris 
and Geneva. The Paris stop was to attend 
a NATO meeting and to consult with Eden 
and Bidault on Geneva. 

Friday, April 23: Bidault told Dulles that 
Gen. Henri Navarre, then French commander 
in Indochina, had just cabled that he would 
not be responsible for the fate of French 
Union forces in Indochina if Dien Bien Phu 
fell. Bidault, therefore, asked whether the 
United States was prepared to take military 
action to prevent fall of the fortress. 

Saturday, April 24: Radford arrived in 
Paris. Dulles and Radford told Eden that 
the French were asking for military heip. 
An Allied air strike at the Vietminh posi- 
tions surrounding the fort was discussed. 

The discussion involved use of the same 
two United States Navy carriers and Philip- 
pine-based Air Force planes that had been 
considered on April 3. The carriers had 
been in the South China Sea since nearly 
March, the Navy said, for training. The 
nearest point from the Gulf of Tonkin to 
Dien Bien Phu was about 240 miles distant. 

Bidault said that General Navarre had 
agreed that a strike by about 500 American 
planes would be sufficient to save the fort. 

Dulles said that if the Allies agreed the 
President would go to Congress on Monday, 
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April 26, and ask for a Joint resolution au- 
thorizing such action and that this would 
permit a strike on Wednesday, April 28, as- 
suming that Congress had acted in time. 
" ‘The State Department had prepared a dec- 
Jaration on intentions—an outgrowth of the 
early April meetings in Washington—to be 
signed on Monday or Tuesday by ambassa- 
qors of the nations allied with the United 
states—Britain, Prance, Australia, New Zea- 
jand, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. The declaration spoke 
in general terms of the danger of Commu- 
nist aggression and the Allied recognition 
of the necessity of repulsing that aggres- 
sion by military means. 

However, there were no British or Aus- 
tralian aircraft earriers close enough or 
available to join in the strike on the pro- 
osed day and the only French carrier was 
already fully occupied. 

Eden told Dulles and Radford that this was 
a most serious proposal, amounting to war, 
and that he wanted to hear it from the 
French themselves. Eden and Dulles then 
conferred with Bidault, who confirmed the 
plea for aid. 

Eden said he personally opposed such a 
move and that he felt that ground troops 
would be called for within 48 hours after an 
air strike as had been the case at the be- 
ginning of the Korean war. 

Eden added, however, he would not want 
to give a final British Judgment and that 
he, therefore, would go to London at ence 
and confer with the British Cabinet. 

At the end of the day, Eden flew to Lon- 
don. Dulles then told Bidault that (1) the 
proposed strike was beyond the President’s 
constitutional powers without action by 
Congress, and (2) that no action could be 
taken except under the “united action” doc- 
trine previously discussed but delayed by 
British unwillingness to act at once. Dulles 
also said that there was doubt in the minds 
of American military leaders that a single 
strike would, at this late date, save Dien 
Bien Phu. Dulles then flew off to Geneva. 

Sunday, April 25: The British Cabinet met 
in extraordinary Sunday session and de- 
cided against participating in the “united 
action” air strike. The British Chiefs of 
Staff unanimously agreed that it would not 
be sufficient to save Dien Bien Phu. 

Eden stopped in Paris Sunday evening en 
route to Geneva and told Bidault at Orly 
Airfield of the negative Cabinet decision. 
Dulles was told by Eden late that night in 
Geneva. At this time Eden told Dulles that 
Britain had decided to wait and see what 
sort of settlement the French could get from 
the Communists at the Geneva Conference 
before taking any action. 

Monday, April 26: Radford arrived in Lon- 
don from Paris to talk with Churchill and 
the British Chiefs of Staff. 

On the same day, the Geneva Conference 
opened. 

Also on Monday, Undersecretary of State 
Walter Bedell Smith in Washington dis- 
cussed Indochina in a conference with Sen- 
ators H. ALEXANDER SMITH, HICKENLOOPER, 
LANGER, FULBRIGHT, GILLETTE, AND MANSFIELD 
and Representatives CHIPERFIELD, ARENDS, 
Futton, and Brooxs Hays.’ Undersecretary 
Smith raised the question of unilateral 
American military action in Indochina but 
the Members of Congress strongly opposed 
such a course. 

Tuesday, April 27: Churchill announced 
to a cheering House of Commons that the 
Eritish Government was “not prepared to 
give any undertaking about United King- 
dom military action in Indochina in advance 
of the results of Geneva.” 

Churchill went on to say that “we have 
hot entered into any new political or mili- 
tary commitments” but he did not explain 
the background of his statements. 

Thursday, April 29: President Eisenhower 
told his press conference that the United 
States was trying to steer a course between 
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the unattainable and the unacceptable in 
the Indochina crisis. He repeated a state- 
ment of sometime earlier that the United 
States would not get into a war except 
through constitutional processes which in- 
volved the declaration of war by Congress. 

Wednesday, May 5: Dulles returned to 
Washington from Geneva and reported on 
the conference to Senators KNOWLAND, Frr- 
GUSON, MILLIKIN, SALTONSTALL, WILEY, H. At- 
EXANDER SMITH, Bripces, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
CLEMENTS, GeorGE, RUSSELL, and GREEN, and 
Representatives MarTIn, HALLECK, CHIPER- 
FIELD, VoryYS, JUDD, SHORT, ARENDS, RAYBURN, 
McCormack, GorDON, LANHAM, and VINSON. 
Dulles indicated that the United States had 
virtually abandoned all hope of effective 
“united action” in Vietnam and that he 
was now seeking a collective security system 
designed to seal off and protect Laos and 
Cambodia, the other Indochinese States. 

Friday, May 7: Dien Bien Phu fell to the 
Communists. 

Wednesday, May 19: President Eisenhower 
told his press conference that it might be 
possible to create a collective security sys- 
tem in southeast Asia without the British 
and that the United States might possibly 
work out something with Australia, New 
Zealand and some Asian nations. 

Thursday, May 20: New Zealand External 
Affairs Minister T. Clifton Webb, asked by 
reporters about the possibilities of a pact 
without Britain, said that “I can’t conceive 
of a satisfactory alliance being made that 
would not include Britain” and that he felt 
“that any form of security pact for southeast 
Asia that it may be necessary to form will in 
fact include Britain.” 

Thursday, May 27: Adm. Richard B. Car- 
ney, Chief of Naval Operations and a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said in a New 
York speech that the United States ‘s “ap- 
proaching the fork in the road,” that the 
“choice could be & fateful One” and that 
however grave are “today’s alternatives” 
their “gravity may well be dwarfed by those 
which will confront us in a few years if our 
country fails to choose properly now.” He 
said the question was: “Do we want to turn 
into the smooth dead-end or take the rough- 
er road that offers us a good destination if 
we have got the guts and strength to manage 
it?” 

Wednesday, June 2: President Eisenhower 
told his press conference that he had not, 
by any manner of means, reached any deci- 
sion to ask Congress for authority to act in 
southeast Asia. 

Thursday, June 3: Five-power military 
talks between high ranking officers of the 
United States, Britain, France, Australia, and 
New Zealand opened in Washington. Ad- 
miral Carney was the United States repre- 
sentative. The talks, due to last a week, 
were military and not political in nature and 
were designed to explore military problems 
which might arise from a southeast Asia de- 
fense pact, among others. 

Thursday, June 3: Gen. James A. Van 
Peet, who had been sent to the Far East 
in May as a special envoy by President Eisen- 
hower, gave what one Senator termed “a 
very alarming” report to the combined Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Forces 
Committees. 

Friday, June 4: Dulles told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the sit- 
uation in Indochina is “grave but by no 
means hopeless” and that it is “fraught 
with danger not only to the immediate area 
but to the security of the United States and 
its Allies in the Pacific area.” When Senator 
FULBRIGHT Observed that recent witnesses 
before the committee had urged a go-it-alone 
policy, Dulles replied that he would not want 
to make an answer which conceded that 
Britain had a veto on what we might want 
to do and that a situation might arise when 
the United States would have to act with- 
out the British. 
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Saturday, June 5: Senate Majority Leader 
KNOWLAND in an interview said that the 
free world has reached the “jumping-off 
place” and if it does not force some kind of 
showdown with the Communists in Indo- 
china within the next 30 days all Asia may 
fall to the Communists. He added that 
the United States ought to face up to the 
fact that it may have to fight in Indochina. 

Monday, June 7: Admiral Radford and 
General Van Fleet have an appointment with 
President Eisenhower at 10:30 this morning. 





Battle of the Honorable Raymond S. 
McKeough Ends in $4 Million Recovery 
for People of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the full text of the statement of the Hon- 
orable Lindsay C. Warren in reference to 
the $4 million settlement with the United 
States Lines. Members of this body who 
served in the 74th, 75th, 76th, and 77th 
Congresses with the Honorable Raymond 
S. McKeough, later a member of the 
Maritime Commission, especially will be 
pleased by Mr. Warren's high praise of 
Mr. McKeough, whose long and coura- 
geous battle with other members of the 
Maritime Commission has received the 
satisfying vindication of a recovery of $4 
million for the people of the United 
States. The statement of Mr. Warren 
follows: 

Lindsay C. Warren, former Comptroller 
General, on being contacted with reference 
to the settlement with the United States 
Lines, made the following statement: 

“During the week immediately preceding 
my retirement as Comptroller General rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Justice 
consulted with me on a proposed settlement 
with the United States Lines with respect to 
the superliner steamship United States. I 
approved the proposed settlement in a letter 
to the Attorney General dated April 30, 1954, 
my last day in office, as being in the best 
interest of the United States. I have just 
been advised that the settlement has been 
agreed to by all parties. 

“Two years ago I rendered a decision to the 
then Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer, 
pointing out numerous misinterpretations 
and misapplications of the law underlying 
the contract which had been executed be- 
tween the former Maritime Commission and 
the United States Lines. I advised Mr. Saw- 
yer that the contract was illegal and that the 
steamship United States should not be turned 
over to the company until a new agreement 
fixing a proper price was worked out. Mr. 
Sawyer chose to act in direct contradiction 
to that decision. 

“This settlement should stand forever as 
a stern warning to administrative officials 
of the Government who choose to substi- 
tute their own views for the mandates of 
the Congress. No man in this country is 
above the law. I refer particularly to Mr. 
Sawyer and to the members of the former 
Martime Commission—with the outstanding 
exception of Mr. Raymond McKeough, who 
not only voted against the subsidy in this 
case but continued thereafter to voice his 
vigorous dissent. 
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“I wish to pay tribute to the courage and 
integrity displayed during the course of this 
controversy by former President Truman and 
his naval aide, Admiral Dennison, the con- 
gressional committee headed by Porter 
Hardy, Jr., former Attorney General Mc- 
Granery, Attorney General Brownell, and 
Maritime Administrator Rothschild. Par- 
ticularly do I wish to express my admira- 
tion for Assistant Attorney General Warren 
Burger. He is a lawyer of the highest abil- 
ity and character. His thorough grasp of the 
issues has greatly facilitated the settlement 
of this case. 

“I feel sure that this settlement will dispel 
any doubts there may have been with re- 
spect to the powers of the General Account- 
ing Office to review the administrative ac- 
tions of the executive branch. This is es- 
pecially gratifying to me, coming as it does 
at the time of my retirement as Comptroller 
General. 

“May 18, 1954.” 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, news 
item: Pennsylvania Railroad installs 
13th president in its 107 years of success- 
ful operation. President’s father was 
Pennsy baggagemaster for 25 years. New 
president went to work on railroad after 
finishing high school. 

Quaere: Can capitalism be so bad 
when when it gives a man this kind of 
chance? 


What’s the Economic Picture Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
people enjoy the idea of rushing fran- 
tically into every situation with either 
legislation or executive action. The 
moment a difficulty arises anywhere 
they want to pass a bill or issue an order. 
Fortunately for the Nation, the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment are not so easily stampeded 
into precipitate action. 

A few months ago, labor leaders were 
mobilizing for marches on Congress, for 
special legislative sessions. They were 
reviving old anti-Republican slogans and 
preparing to lay the blame on their tra- 
ditional target, the GOP. A strange 
silence has suddenly fallen upon the 
“gloommongers,” They have discovered 
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national employment dropping, con- 
struction contracts rising, farm prices 
lifting, metal markets strengthening, 
and the whole picture one of new confi- 
dence in the prospects for future de- 
velopments. 

With the construction of large new 
units by automobile manufacturers, air- 
conditioning companies, and other ma- 
jor industries, there can be little doubt 
that the country is betting on a good 
year of business activity all around. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALR 


Additional copies of Government pup : 
tions are offered for sale to the Public by the — 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. c. at 
thereof as determined by the Public Prints _ 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed 
authorized book dealers and quantity 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work tor 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may auth, 
the resale of Government Publications 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinteng. 
ent of Documents and the head of the ra. © 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECO! 
EXTRACTS _ 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp {s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939), 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- | 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printet ~ 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of ‘the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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A New Day for the Wool Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Waynesburg, Pa., held a wool festival, 
at which 15,000 persons assembled. At 
the festival there were fine floats depict- 
ing the wool industry in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. A very interesting ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. F. W. Im- 
Masche, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have his address printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Day FoR THE WoOoL INDUSTRY 


(Address by F. W. ImMasche, Livestock and 
Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at the Pennsylvania State Wool Festival, 
Waynesburg, Pa., May 22, 1954) 


It is a high honor and a real pleasure to 
take part here today in your Pennsylvania 
State Wool Festival. This is one of our 
American ways of recognizing and encourag- 
ing projects beneficial to tre general welfare. 

The Waynesburg Chai.)r of Commerce, 
its officers and committees, and everyone 
who helped put on this festival are to be com- 
plimented. 

The parade, the floats, the window dis- 
plays, the exhibits which include world 
champion wool, are something to be proud 
of. 

You can be assured that I am going to tell 
them down in Washington How well you do 
things here in Greene County. You folks 
gathering here bears ample testimony to your 
community spirit and deep interest in hav- 
ing @ sound and prosperous domestic wool 
industry. 

I have always been impressed with this 
area as I have driven through it on my way 
home to Kansas. Your rolling pastures and 
woods are beautiful. Your farms are well 
kept. And your girls—I am sure of one 
thing, selection of your queen for 1954 must 
have posed a most difficult decision, because 
all your young ladies—the princesses as well 
as the queen—are most charming. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I 
have some Pennsylvania blood in my veins. 
My mother’s people moved to Washington 
County from Northumberland County in 
1784. The family records show that hostile 
Indians made occasional raids; wolves, bears, 
panthers and wildcats were very numerous. 
Common salt was luxury and was carried 
over the mountains om pack horses. The 
spinning wheel and hand loom furnished 
the principal part of their clothing. 

It is completely unnecessary for me to 
Praise the wool you produce. The high qual- 
ity of your Delaine merino wool—its fine- 
ness, its length of staple, and its freedom 
from black fibers—speaks for itself wherever 
fine wool is needed for the manufacture of 
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beautiful fabrics. The continued improve- 
ment in your sheep which has made this 
superb wool possible as well as producing 
blocky lambs for meat is a credit to your- 
selves and the leaders of the industry. I 
want to pay special tribute to two men who, 
I understand, have made great contributions. 
One is Lloyd Engle—“Dad” as he is known 
to you—who worked with you for many years 
here in Greene County as county agent. The 
other is Dr. William Henning, of your State 
university, under whose leadership the sheep 
industry in Pennsylvania has made great 
strides both in the quality of breeding stock 
and in the preparation of wool for market. 

I always feel at home when I'm talking to 
livestock people. Livestock people, no matter 
where they are, seem to have something in 
common—a something that makes us all 
pretty much alike. We always can agree 
upon the good qualities of an animal; al- 
ways can complain about high costs and low 
prices; and always are interested in com- 
paring one area with another. 

I made some comparisons myself on my 
way up here. I couldn’t help but compare 
your area with ranches in the far West. Here 
you have your sheep under fence, all close 
at hand the year around. I know of ranches 
in the West where the sheep are moved 200 
to 300 miles for year-round grazing, utiliz- 
ing the high mountain ranges in the summer 
and the open desert in the winter. 

But the West has one feature you don't 
have—and I rather think that you have 
missed something. I refer, of course, to that 
picturesque character of fable and song, the 
sheepherder. Some sheepherders are talka- 
tive; some are not. Some look forward to 
a gay old time when they go to town; some 
are confirmed hermits. 

One of the most interesting people I have 
ever known is a chap named Archer B. Gil- 
fillan, who first studied for the ministry, 
and then decided to become a sheepherder. 
He used his experiences on the range to write 
the book to which he gave the one-word 
title “Sheep.” I'd like to quote one little 
passage from that book, a passage in which 
he compares the sheepherder’s job with the 
task that faced a minister of the Gospel. 
Here is what he says: 

“The herder can tell his black sheep at 
a glance, which is something no pastor can 
do. Besides all this, the herder’s black sheep 
will average only about 1 to the 100. Where 
is the pastor who can boast a score like that? 
Lastly, when the whole flock shows a tend- 
ency to go wrong, as it frequently does, the 
herder doesn’t tearfully beg it to go right, 
and get in another herder to work over it a 
week or two. No, he addresses his flock in 
short, concise phrases. He alludes in pass- 
ing to certain interesting facts about their 
ancestry, touches briefly on the present state 
of their morals, winds up with a reference to 
their hoped-for destination, and then sets 
the dog on them. The pastor has certain 
inhibitions of speech; the herder has none 
unless he is tonguetied, and few of them 
are. But, after all, the herder and the pastor 
speak much the same language, only dif- 
ferently arranged.” 

Whether we talk about the West or the 
East, we can be sure of one thing: Sheep 
and wool always have been most important 
to the economy of this Nation. 

Here are just a few brief facts from the 
pages of American history. Our American 
colonists soon learned what was essential to 
living in a new land. Cattle were highly 
important because of their ability to fur- 


nish milk, meat, and draft power. But a 
year’s wear on English woolens, plus the cost 


‘of their replacement soon made the settlers 


demand flocks of their own. 

The colonies restricted the exportation of 
sheep in order to increase wool production. 
In some colonies, sheep were exempted from 
taxation and given preference in grazing. In 
Connecticut, all male citizens over 13 years 
were required to work 1 day a year to clear 
more land for sheep. The slaughter of lambs 
was restricted in some colonies. It was also 
provided that no sheep under 4 years old 
were to be killed. 

When the westward trend to the Ohio 
River Valley got underway after the Revolu- 
tion, the new settlers, of course, took sheep 
with them. One of the trails used in reach- 
ing the New West led through this region. 
Seeing how ideal it is for sheep production, 
settlers in the region now comprising Greene, 
Washington, Fayette and Somerset Counties 
in Pennsylvania, and the area that is now 
the West Virginia Panhandle, developed a 
dominant sheep culture. That explains, in 
part, why we are in Waynesboro today. 

Sheep, of course, followed the frontier on 
westward across the continent. History 
shows that few indeed were the military ex- 
peditions leading to the settlement of this 
country which did not have their quota of 
sheep with the advance party or train. No 
important step has taken place in the build- 
ing of our Nation without the contribution 
from sheep or their masters. 

Domestic wool production 
1954—-vitally imprtant to us. 
I say that: 

First, we produce less than a third of our 
domestic requirements. 

Second, the foreign wool on which we 
must rely has to be shipped over sealanes 
5,000 to 8,000 miles—from Australia and 
other Southern Hemisphere countries. 

You can see what that means. The sup- 
ply lines in time of war will be exposed 
to enemy action. Wool is a critical mate- 
rial and we must have a strong domestic 
wool industry for our national defense. 

Recognizing this, President Eisenhower 
last July asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make a study of the wool situation, 

Secretary Benson reported to the Presi- 
dent that, along with research and other 
programs to increase the efficiency of the in- 
dustry and improve its products, some form 
of price assistance is needed to enable our 
woolgrowers to compete with wool imported 
from the low-cost areas of the world. 


Price support through loans at 90 percent 
of parity has not been effective in main- 
taining, let alone stimulating, domestic wool 
production. Sheep numbers have declined 
sharply in recent years and are near a rec- 
ord low. Under our present program, do- 
mestic wool has accumulated in the hands 
of the Government, while imports have sup- 
plied an increasing share of our require- 
ments. 

With the advice of woolgrowers, President 
Eisenhower has recommended special legis- 
lation for wool. His recommendation pro- 
vides for an incentive price to encourage 
larger production of wool. t the same 
time, the Government would be taken out 
of the wool business. Wool would move into 
consumption in competition with other 
fibers. And all this would be done without 
ncreasing the tariff or otherwise affecting 
our relations in the Southern Hemisphere, 
Here are the main features: 
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An incentive price for wool aimed at en- 
couraging a yearly production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool would be announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Today we 
are producing about 230 million pounds. At 
the end of the year, woolgrowers would re- 
ceive a payment to supplement the returns 
they receive from wool sold in the open 
market and thereby bring the average price 
for all growers up to the incentive level. 

For example, if the incentive price is 60 
cents and the United States average price for 
the year turns out to be 50 cents, 20 percent 
more is needed to bring growers’ returns up 
to the 60-cent level. In that case, the pay- 
ment to each grower will be 20 percent of the 
amount he received for wool sold during the 
year. Your account of sale will serve as a 
basis for the payments. Payments on a per- 
centage basis will encourage growers to ob- 
tain the best price possible. This is a pro- 
gram that will really mean something to you 
who are producing high-quality wool. 

Funds to pay for the program will be taken 
from the tariff collected on wool. In this 
way, the protective tariff will be worked 
“double action.” The present level of pro- 
tection will be continued and the duties will 
be used to compensate wool growers for the 
higher tariff they should have to protect 
them from imports. 

The proposed legislation known as the 
National Wool Act has already been passed 
by the United States Senate. It now is be- 
ing considered by the Hoyse of Representa- 
tives. With early enactment, this incentive 
payment plan could be applied on wool 
marketed this year. In the meantime, price 
support through loans is available to you. 

In closing I wish to leave this thought 
with you wool growers. You are growing a 
product which is essential and critical to our 
Nation and we need larger production. The 
situation is different than in the case of 
cotton and wheat where we have surpluses. 
Your Government is fully aware of this and 
is recommending a program which will pro- 
mote the development of a sound and pros- 
perous domestic wool industry. It has been 
a@ pleasure to be with you and indeed a high 
honor. I thank you. 





Courage of Texas Youth Stricken by Polio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some people spend a great deal of 
time worrying about American youth. 
I am not included among them. I be- 
lieve our boys and girls face the future 
with courage and confidence—that they 
are preparing themselves well for the 
positions of leadership they will be called 
upon to fill. 

Daily they show themselves capable of 
outstanding accomplishments. I submit 
as a case in point the story of Jerry Wil- 
liams, of Tyler, Tex., who recently was 
eraduated from Tyler High School in 
the face of difficulties that would have 
downed many adults. 


The story of Jerry Williams is told in 
@ special dispatch to the Dallas Times 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article from the Times Herald be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 





was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tyrer, Tex., June 4.—For one 19-year-old 
Tyler high school graduating senior in par- 
ticular participating in commencement exer- 
cises this week marked a special triumph 
over personal handicap. 

Spunky Jerry Williams pushed himself 
across the stage in a wheelchair to get his 
diploma and climax a 3-year fight against 
polio. 

Williams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
Williams, beamed as he rolled across the 
stage to get his certificate from School Board 
Member M. M. Haws. Jerry could have re- 
ceived his diploma in special ceremonies in 
a school office, but he chose to join his more 
than 300 fellow graduates and get his just 
like the rest. 

Graduation ended a year’s stay at Tyler 
High. Jerry’s other schooling, since he was 
stricken with polio in 1950, had been at an 
exceptional children's class in Ramey Ele- 
mentary School. There he did high school 
work among a group of children in grade- 
school level. 

Tyler Businessman Woody Tunnell “adopt- 
ed” Williams for the advanced class of 
Glenwood Methodist Church, and the class 
provided taxicab transportation for the 
youth to and from high school and gave him 
a typewriter. 

Tyler Junior College has awarded the para- 
lyzed youngster a scholarship so he can con- 
tinue his education, and the Glenwood Sun- 
day School class will continue to provide him 
transportation and other needs when he 
begins college work. 

This past year students at Tyler High 
solved Jerry’s big problem of getting from 
one floor to the other in the high-school 
building, which has no elevators. Fellow 
students took turns on a voluntary, non- 
assignment basis, carrying Williams up and 
down stairs in his wheelchair between 
classes. 





The Miracle of the Hydrogen Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
in. which the editor, Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, gives an excellent and thought- 
ful discussion on the miracle of the 
hydrogen bomb. He gives us hope in 
that the challenge is not too great for 
this great people to outlaw war com- 
pletely if we are to survive and to de- 
velop our spiritual progress as we have 
our scientific progress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Wat We Must Do Asovur THE Bos: Ir’s A 
Mrmacte—It Witt TaKe ANOTHER MIRACLE 
To Conrro. Ir 
(By Edward J. Meeman, editor, Memphis 

Press-Scimitar) 

The explosion of the hydrogen bomb in the 
Pacific astonished the world. 

It shouldn't have astonished us. It was 
only the to-be-expected climax of a devel- 
opment that had continued for decades— 
man’s mastery of the material world. 
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The explosion frightened the worig. It 
frightened us because we didn’t see how y 
could control this power to contro! the 
world * * * and the power to control, y 
saw, is also the power to destroy. 

Why did we feel helpless? 

Because the amazing, constantly accg), 
erated growth of man’s knowledge ang 
mastery of the material world has gone oy 
without a corresponding growth of the 
knowledge and mastery of himself—his ming 
and soul. 

Had we chosen to progress equally and 
with equal speed along these two paral 
lines, the explosion would have been greeted 
only with awe, wonder and delight—withoy 
a thought of fear of the future. 

Before the age of natural science may 
didn’t think he could know the secrets of, ang 
attain dominion over, nature. When he lost 
the superstitious fear and sense of helpless. 
ness before nature, and applied pure reason, 
the process of control of the outward woriq 
began moving step by step until the climay 
in the Pacific. 

But the man who accomplished this 
miracle—inconceivable before the time of 
Roger Bacon—is little different menially, 
emotionally and spiritually from the may 
who wielded sticks and stones and a guy 
which would kill only one man at a time, 

We simply neglected the other paralie 
line of progress—spiritual progress—aj. 
though the road of it was as wide open as 
the road of material progress proved to be 
once we had curiosity and interest enough 
to enter upon it. 

Now we are confronted with the need to 
make in one great leap the mental and 
spiritual progress which we should have been 
making all the while we were making this 
amazing material progress. 

We can’t? 

We can. We can do it because we must, 
and we can always do what we have to do. 

Why do we have to make this sudden leap, 
this great profound change—each of us in 
ourselves, and all of us together? 

We have to do it in order to live, and the 
desire to live is stronger in mankind than 
the desire to commit suicide. 

Obviously, the current situation gives no 
assurance of survival, but promises death 
to our country, to our civilization, to ow 
freedom. 

What is our situation? 

Face up to it. 

The United States has the hydrogen bomb. 
Communist Russia has the bomb. 

Most of the rest of the world stands by, 
wishfully thinking that it can be neutral 
and watch the collision of the giants, if it 
should occur, from the sidelines. 

What is our hope? 

That the bomb is so awful that the other 
side will not use it, and we feel sure we 
won't start anything. 

A slender hope. 

How can we build a real hope that we can 
live with the bomb? 

By building a preponderant power in the 
world which will protect freedom and el- 
force peace. 

We can do this by uniting the nations that 
have freedom and want peace in a great 
union of the free. This would be, not 4 
loose league like the United Nations, buts 
permanent, unbreakable federation like the 
United States, which has brought secure 
peace, prosperity, and freedom to a wide area 
because it is composed of states, which 
though widely differing, are firmly united 

Such a great union of the free, from the 
instant of its formation, would be so strong 


* that no nations outside would dare attack, 


and there would be no danger it would at- 
tack those outside, because it would be non- 
aggressive. But its greatness would be § 
magnet that would attract the outsiders, on¢ 
by one, into it. 
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Natural science could not have achieved 
s marvelous results, culminating in the hy- 
its marvhomb, if scientists had been en- 
ee atk with prejudice. They asked only: 
ae we trying to do? What's the next 
step? How shall we do it? They never 
asked whether they liked one substance bet- 
ter than another—only which one would 
work with which. They never dared to be 
afraid; they did what they had to do. 

so we come to the great leap. 

ve can't survive without a great union of 
he free. 
pee we can’t form this necessary union 
without giving up our prejudices. We can’t 
form it without sacrificing our small imme- 
diate self-interest to our larger, long-range 
self-interest. 

This requires us to make the Jump upward 
from the dark cellar of prejudice and fear to 
the heaven-lit towers where every action is 
inspired by reason and love. 

To live with the final awesome product of 
the technological system, we have to face all 
the facts about man and technology, and 
man’s needs in a technological world. Man 
is the master of the machine and the process, 
not an automaton attached to the process. 
He is not the fascinated victim of speed; 
his automobile becomes a conveyance, not 
an instrument of mayhem and murder. He 
does not produce unneeded things with his 
great mass-production machines which clut- 
ter life and belittle man, but only things 
which add to man’s dignity. He does not 
fear that the machines will overproduce and 
bring him depression in @ world in which 
many are in want. He recognizes what he 
should have recognized in the beginning of 
our age—that if we are to have a profit sys- 
tem, all must share in the profits, directly, 
rather than only through wages, and so he 
makes the capitalist system a system of 
universal profit sharing. He sells stocks to 
all, for if we are to have a private-property 
system, all must own private property. 

The American candidly admits that our 
high standard of living is due to no superior- 
ity of Americans over other peoples. It is 
due to these causes (1) our personal free- 
dom guaranteed by a great Constitution, (2) 
our Federal system which has brought peace, 
stability, and free trade over a wide area, (3) 
our productive technological system, itself 
the result of freedom, free inquiry, and ex- 
periment. So if we want other people to 
understand us, and like us, and join with us 
for peace, we have to extend these three 
blessings to other peoples, who racially are 
as capable of living up to them and benefit- 
ing from them as we are. 

Other nations have to face the facts— 
that America has no cause of its own, like 
Communist Russia, but only the cause of 
peace and freedom—their cause. 

We Americans have prejudice and seilf- 
interest to give up, too. There is no room 
for race prejudice in the world of the atom 
bomb. The brown Filipino has as much a 
place in the Great Union of the free as the 
white American, We need a freer trade with 
the free world. We cannot refrain from 
bringing up the standard of living of other 
nations for fear it might mean some tem- 
porary drop in our own. It need not, but 
if it did, it would be small price for the sur- 
vival of our way of life—a way of life that 
can continue in the world only if it is ex- 
tended to others. America is like a ship 
inriver. When we come to the locks we need 
be willing to take a drop to a lower level 
so that we may safely continue our progress 
in a wider stream. Such a drop need not 
occur, but unless we are unselfish and brave 
enough to be willing to take it, we are not 
likely to avoid disaster. 

Who says this challenge is too great for 
this great people? Who says we are not brave 
fnough to do what we have to do? 


We have already proved what we can do. 
Our pampered boys went to Korea and en- 
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dured unendurable hardships, 
feats of the grandest courage. 

The people back home, too, would have 
endured any sacrifice, any hardship, had they 
been called upon to win a war rather than 
reach a stalemate. 

But, they say, “people will not sacrifice in 
peacetime.” 

Here comes that need for pure reason 
which we are to employ from now on, that 
utter facing of all the facts. 

It is not peacetime. We are engaged in a 
war, which however cold it may be, is a war 
of survival, a war in which every thought, 
every act of every one of us, every day, is 
determining whether government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
perish from the earth—and whether the 
people so governed shall perish from the 
earth, whether the giant cities their enter- 
prise has built shall be traps of doom. 

We shall never have peace again until we 
build peace. 

We face but two alternatives—destruction 
or construction. 

Do we want to die—or live? 

If we want to live, then let us now make 
the great leap—make at once the spiritual 
progress we might have made in all these 
years of material progress—the progress we 
can and must make now. 

We can now become men whose every 
thought and act is governed by reason and 
love. 

Such men can form now, a Great Union 
of the Free, in which the explosion in the 
Pacific will become the symbol not of man’s 
death but his dominion and triumph. 

The hydrogen bomb is a miracle. We must, 
we can, control it with another, better 
miracle. 


performed 





Increase in Armament Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Cornerstone of Defense,” 
published in the Wednesday, June 2, is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CoRNERSTONE OF DEFENSE 


Recently the news stories out of Washing- 
ton have contained a number of those hints 
and inspired speculations which are fre- 
quently harbingers of a new policy. This 
time the talk is about the need for a vastly 
increased armament program. 

Pentagon officers have quietly passed the 
word that they are reexamining military 
money needs in view of increasing world ten- 
sions. Elsewhere officials let it be known 
that they are drafting blueprints for a com- 
plex system of rationing, allocations and 
price controls whose only political justifi- 
cation would be a huge inflationary Jump in 
the budget. Commentators closely attuned 
to the mood of the more impetuous planners 
speak dolefully of how unprepared we are 
to face our enemies. 

What this actually portends, we do not 
know. But it suggests there is strong pres- 
sure in Washington to overthrow the admin- 
istration’s budget plans, embark on another 
multibillion dollar spending spree and return 
to the philosophy of inflation-be-hanged. 
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And the argument for all of this, of course, 
is the magic word, defense. We must be 
strong—therefore, we must get more guns, 
ships, planes, and soldiers. Who but the 
penurious would count the cost of defense? 

But it seems to us that Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, who no more than any- 
one else would sacrifice security to economy, 
has offered a necessary reminder that 
strength for defense is not wholly a matter 
of guns. The worth of our defense, he said 
this week, must be measured not by its cost 
but by its wisdom. 

“If our economy should be weak and fal- 
tering * * * we would not suffer alone. Our 
allies would also suffer; the strength of the 
whole free world would be threatened. To 
maintain this vital strength of our Nation 
we must have economical and efficient op- 
erations of our Government. * * * The cor- 
nerstone of our whole program is our firm 
belief that a sound economy is an absolute 
prerequisite to a strong defense over any ex- 
tended period. It is the balance needed for 
maximum development of both that we must 
maintain.” 

The United States has had only a brief ex- 
perience with inflation; and with the pains 
over, it is easy to forget them. Yet the mem- 
ory of history is that great nations have fal- 
len not alone from conquest but from the 
onslaught of unchecked inflation. Even now 
we have an expected deficit for next year of 
$3 billion. To add more billions to it with 
no more than a few weeks frightened 
thought certainly does not commend itself 
to wisdom, 

Whenever we are threatened, the tempta- 
tion to react by just spending more money 
for guns is an easy one. It helps assuage 
fear. But what is really to be feared as 
threatening our existence is not today but 
tomorrow; not Indochina but world war IIT. 

And we are not protecting ourselves against 
tomorrow if what we do today crumbles the 
economic cornerstone upon which our de- 
fense must rest when that day comes. 





Attlee’s Journey to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
the fashion in some quarters to feel that 
any criticism that is leveled at our coun- 
try, especially from Great Britain, should 
be received with meekness and accepted 
almost gratefully. On the other hand 
we are supposed never to criticize, or if 
we do, it is taken up by the British press 
as an insult and properly resented. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. David 
Lawrence has seen fit to point out the 
gratuitous slap in the face dealt to us by 
the high command of the British Labor 
Party in visiting Red China at this time. 

Let us take note of the fact that Messrs, 
Attlee and his followers value the friend- 
ship of the U.S. S. R. and their satellites 
more than that of the United States. 

Mr. Lawrence says: 

ATTLE2’s JouRNEY TO Rep CHINA—BLUNT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT Mabe or Trip spy LABOR PARTY 
LeapeRs—BalTisH Don’r REALIZE How 
DeerPLy AMERICANS WILL RESENT IT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Lowpon, June 7.—How readily the relations 

between Great Britain and the United States 
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can be subjected to acute irritation when all 
the facts are not put in perspective is well 
illustrated by the blunt announcement that 
eight members of the British Labor Party in 
Parliament, headed by former Prime Minister 
Attlee, have decided to go for a visit to Red 


Ii some of the minority leaders in Congress 
had suddenly decided during the summer of 
1940, after Britain had been bombed, to go 
on a visit to Adolf Hitler, it can easily be 
imagined what the reaction inside Great 
Britain would have been. Furthermore, if 
today some of the Democratic Party leaders 
had decided to visit the Kremlin without 
having consulted the United States Depart- 
ment of State in advance and if the an- 
nouncement had said that the purpose was 
to discuss public policies with the Moscow 
government. The British press would prop- 
erly have hailed it as an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the American 
Chief Executive. There would be even more 
criticism than there was a few months ago 
when Senator McCarTHy undertook to per- 
suade Greek shipowners to carry out the 
spirit of the American embargo on trade 
with Red China. 

But while the announcement of Mr. Att- 
lee’s proposed visit has been adversely com- 
mented upon in some of the British news- 
papers, and while the Foreign Office has de- 
nied that it was consulted or that it ap- 
proved of the mission, the fact remains that 
the British people as a whole are not at all 
exercised about the episode and few persons 
really know how deeply the Attlee mission 
can wound the sensibilities of the American 
people. 

Why, it may be asked, is there such in- 
difference? The answer is that the sacri- 
fices made by the American people—the 140,- 
000 casualties in Korea—are not now and 
never have been impressed upon the British 
people by most of the newspapers here. 
There is a sort of “it’s all in the day’s work” 
attitude in Britain which seems to say, 
“well, we have had many killed in little 
wars for the last 100 years.” This is but an- 
other way of brushing off the Korean War 
itself, which seems never to have been con- 
vincingly presented in Britain as a war for 
an ideal—the repelling of aggression 8,000 
miles away from home primarily by the 
forces of a country with no colonies in the 
Far East and with no commercial interests 
to defend. There is no other logical ex- 
planation for the tendency in the British 
Parliament to forget so soon that Red China 
was declared an aggressor by formal reso- 
lution of the United Nations in February 
1951 and that she has done nothing since to 
atone for her sins before the world. Amer- 
icans cannot understand the British willing- 
mess to take the blood-covered hand of the 
Red China government. 


But it would be a mistake to say that the 
British Government, and particularly its 
Foreign Office, is unaware of the American 
attitude. Had the Attlee mission come be- 
fore the Cabinet for permission, which ap- 
parently it does not need to obtain, the an- 
swer would have been, “not at this time.” 


Also there are plenty of members of Parlia- 
ment who say privately that the Attlee mis- 
sion is a grave mistake and they hope Amer- 
ica will understand it is not a policy of the 
British Government or of the majority in 
Parliament. For after all, Mr. Attlee and 
his associates—among them the fiery 
Aneurin Bevan—do not represent Britain, 
but only themselves. 

Clement Attlee himself has a deep preju- 
dice on the matter of American policy in 
the Far East. He thinks the United States 
should have abandoned Formosa to the Reds. 
Mr. Bevan believes America caused the ag- 
gression by the North Koreans and the Red 
Chinese. Both men are mature enough to 
know the comfort that the Communists 
will derive from their journey. Mr. Attlee 


defends his course in an interview published 
in the London News Chronicle: 

“Our politicians are too ignorant of the 
China of today. We want to make an 
honest report about the changes taking 
place in this vast country whose civiliza- 
tion is thousands of years old. We want, 
if we can, to see how we can make friends 
in this great community and to gain the 
good will of its leaders. I cannot see how 
anything but good can come of such a visit.” 

There is something naive about a man of 
the experience of Mr. Attlee who believes 
that he will be able to get an honest look 
at anything behind the Iron Curtain or that 
the hand of friendship should be extended 
to a government which holds in prison many 
American citizens captured in the Korean 
War and never returned as the armistice 
agreement required. 

Prime Minister Churchill, moreover, has 
just told the House of Commons that the 
Government of Red China has snubbed for 
4 years a British offer to exchange ambas- 
sadors. 

It is, therefore, the function of a group 
of minority members of the national legis- 
lature to conduct the foreign policy of the 
British Government and decide for them- 
selves whether or not it is opportune to 
start their own conversations with Chou 
En-lai, the foreign minister of Red China, 
who cannot but feel he is dealing with the 
British Labor Party and possibly with the 
men who will head up the next British 
Government? The American people may 
confidently expect that all this will be clari- 
fied before long. For never in the heyday 
of his assertion of congressional powers in 
inquiring into international policy has even 
a certain Wisconsin Senator ever suggested 
that he or his associates go abroad to deal 
directly with a foreign government, especi- 
ally when his own government, as well as 
the United Nations, are still in a technical 
state of war with that aggressor government. 


The Contribution of the Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to include my speech 
delivered at the 14th national convention 
of the Townsend Clubs held at Santa 
Oe Calif., June 7, The speech fol- 
OWS: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, almost 21 years 
ago, a simple, straightforward letter appeared 
in the columns of the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram which began very sincerely: “If 
the human race is not to retrogress, two facts 
of essential importance must be recognized; 
the stimulus to individual effort must be 
maintained by the certainty of adequate 
monetary reward. 


“If business is good at all times, we need 
not worry about the reward of individual 
effort; and if money is plentiful we need 
have no fears that business will become bad.” 

This straightforward statement and the 
elaboration of a plan which followed in the 
remainder of the letter were destined to 
catapult its author to a position of national 
prominence. This authog was Dr. Francis E. 
eee and the plan was the Townsend 
plan. 


Very briefly, let us trace the events which 
led up to this momentous proposal. 


The great wave of prosperity which fons 
over the United States in the 1920's os," 
an abrupt halt in 1929, with sue, = © 
ness that a great portion of our 
themselves depressed under a h 
unfinished financial ventures. Tp, bio a 
pression was on. The brakes had pea. 
plied to all business, and it hag «: 
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ments of our population. Particu),.. 
thetic were the cases of those of our so)” 
citizens who had reached the latter yea: 4 
their lives. As Dr. Townsend has oe 
most soul-wracking (medical cases) y." 
those old men and women suddenly renee 
to absolute begging penury from com a 
tive affluence. They were itbnaeeeket oe 
hopelessly groping for something to dun 
some tangible enemy against whom the ; 
might prove their courage by a valiant fight 
for themselves and for their dear ones ~ 
had had their savings in the banks. or j 
the building and loan, or in stocks and 
bonds. They were gone. There was no oy 
to fight. Even their natural anger a 
thwarted by being denied an outlet.” 

As a result of these conditions, this large 
group of people who had given the youn 
and vigorous years of their lives to nate 
the United States the greatest Nation a 
the face of the earth abruptly found them. 
selves lost in a sea of hopelessness and de. 
spair. Then, like a light from out of the 
darkness, this kindly doctor kindled the 
spark with this letter which started 2a fioog 
tide of hope which surged across our Nation 
I feel sure that those famous words of the 
poem Invictus must have been ringing in 
the hearts of all these people: “Out of the 
darkness that covers me, black is the pit 
from pole to pole, I thank whatever gods 
may be for my unconquerable soul.” 

From very humble beginnings, the Town. 
send cause has become one of the most con- 
troversial issues in the political history of 
our Nation. Before the appearance of the 
Townsend Clubs on our national scene, old- 
age pensions in America were limited to 
Supreme Court justices and their widows, 
policemen, firemen, war veterans, and other 
such organized groups. Most people of re« 
tirement age were simply left “out in the 
cold.” 

There was no serious attempt on the part 
of the Federal Government to enact a social 
security law until the Townsend plan caught 
the imagination of the American people. In 
1936, 3 years after the Townsend wave had 
begun swelling toward Washington, Congress 
acted to alleviate some of the uncertainty 
and insecurity of old age by passing the 
Social Security Act. I am one of the first 
persons to state publicly that it is my opin- 
ion that the Social Security Act was not and 
is not a perfect piece of legislation. It has 
been amended several times in recent years 
culminating in the passage just last week in 
the House of Representatives of new amend- 
ments which extend the coverages of social 
security to an additional 1 million persons in 
the United States by 1960. 

It is of deep interest to note that there has 
been a decided trend toward the adoption of 
@ universal old-age security program. Those 
of you who through the years have been 
fighting for a more adequate program should 
be encouraged by the trend in recent events 
which show that informed public opinion 
increasingly supports amendments to social 
security as to make its coverage universal 
and improve it in some other ways. Still it 
remains incomplete, inadequate, and 10 
many respects inconsistent and unfair. 

President Eisenhower should be compll- 
mented for his recommendations for the 
extension of social security and increase of 
benefits, but we must also keep in mind 
that the coverage still falls to take within is 
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protecti 
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ye shield all those who are entitled 
overed, and the benefits, even in- 
creased by the recommendations of the Pres- 
jdent, are insufficient to maintain the eld- 
erly people of America in decency and health 
gecording to American standards. 

1 do not feel that it is necessary to dis- 
cuss With you, our senior citizens, the var- 
jous provisions of the Social Security Act 
and/or its relationship to the Townsend 
plan, In all probability, you are familiar 
with such considerations. 

There is one final point, however, which I 
would like to make, We as Americans should 
never lose sight of the indisputable fact 
that the Townsend plan and its effect on the 
frst passage of the Socieal Security Act in 
1936 have proven to be an effective weapon 
in our never ending fight against the in- 
sidious disease of international communism. 
This has been accomplished by showing that 
our great system of free enterprise under law 
surpasses any other form of society and its 
genuine regard for the individual. Many 
times men have given up their freedom and 
liberty in the hope of obtaining security, but 
instead they reaped insecurity, chaos, and 
war. Thank God here in America we have a 
plan to meet the challenge of insecurity in 
old age with wisdom, compassion, and mu- 
tual respect for our fellow citizens without 
encroaching on human dignity or our funda- 
mental rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We have come a long way since those dark 
days of 1933, but we still have a long way 
togo. I feel sure, in my own hegpt, that with 
the continued assistance of » Townsend 
and others of like mind, we wiil yet arrive at 
our cherished goal. I was one of the first 
signers of Dr. Townsend's ;etitions. I am 
proud of my long friendly association with 
this great American, Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send. 





Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
Reading Times of June 3, 1954: 

SocraL Securrry 


When the members of the high school 
classes that will get diplomas all over the 
country this month were 1 year old, their 
mothers and fathers were haunted by fear. 
Millions of men and women were unem- 
ployed in that great depression and though 
Federal programs like the Works Progress 
Administration and the Public Works Ad- 
ministration gave scant bread and butter 
to many jobless men, the men themselves 
no less than their Government in Wash- 
ington recognized these devices es temporary 
and experimental, Thus, the fear re- 
mained—fear of what would happen when 
the Government stopped plowing money into 
made jobs, fear of poverty in old age. 

The United States first permanent pro- 
gram to allay the fears not only arising from 
joblessness but also from the insecurities 
of old age was enacted into law in 1935. 
It was called the Social Security Act and 
Provided for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and the three public assistance func- 
tions now locally administered through the 
Department of Public Assistance. Later, 
old-age and survivors insurance was di- 
Vorced from unemployment compensation 
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and the assistance functions. Accordingly, 
the social security law now pertains only to 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

The law was amended, to increase benefits, 
in 1950. On Tuesday the House of Repre- 
sentatives, acting on recommendations made 
by President Eisenhower early this year, ap- 
proved further liberalization of the act and 
there was every reason to believe that the 
Senate also would approve. ; 

The amendments will make 9,500,000 more 
persons eligible for social-security benefits, 
including farmers, farmworkers, State and 
local government workers, self-employed pro- 
fessionals (except physicians) , additional do- 
mestic workers, and ministers. 

The 6 million present beneficiaries will get 
bigger monthly benefit checks and the em- 
ployees under the program, as well as em- 
ployers, will pay more tax to support the 
program. In addition, retired pensioners will 
be allowed to earn more money on outside 
jobs without losing their benefits. 

In the years immediately succeeding the 
passage of the law in 1935, there was much 
talk, among its opponents, of the possibility 
of repealing it. They argued that it de- 
stroyed initiative to assure a superannuated 
worker of a bare livelihood rather than have 
him save his money through his productive 
years—though they did not say how a man 
with a family and making, say, $2,500 a year, 
could save enough to keep body and soul 
together between the time he was 65 and the 
time he was gathered to his fathers. 

Gradually, the talk of repeal subsided, but 
conservative forces in the Congress continued 
to criticize the law and the law's basic phi- 
losophy. These forces blocked liberalizing 
amendments session after session. Actually, 
the only liberalizing amendments of any im- 
portance that were ever made to the 1935 
law came in 1950, through an unusual set 
of circumstances. 

That the politicians have come to under- 
stand that it would be political suicide to 
‘do less than is now being done is plain from 
the vote in the House on Tuesday—355 to 8. 
Thus, the cry of “socialization” comes to 
naught in the end and conservative joins 
liberal in improving the act. Which is just 
as well, perhaps, because if the Social Se- 
curity Act is “socialization,” what is it if 
you don’t help aging Americans help them- 
selves? 





Good Advice From Walter Lippmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to the House the thoughtful read- 
ing of an extremely interesting article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of June 8, 1954. The 
administration should give serious con- 
sideration to the detailed advice particu- 
larly with reference to rescinding the 
cuts and reductions in our military 
power. It is apparent that the free 
world has lost its position in the balance 
of power and thus is faced with some 
very serious and dangerous problems. 

The article follows: 

Topay aND TomMorRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BEST OF A BAD JOB 

The military position in northern Indo- 
china is critical and within a week or 
decisive battles could begin. The stakes ma) 
well be the capital city of Hanoi, the port 
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of Haiphong, the Red River Delta with its 
thousands of villages, and even the security 
of the French Expeditionary Corps. The 
situation has become critical because on 
the one hand the Viet Minh have increased 
their forces; they have brought in large ele- 
ments of the divisions from Dien Bien Phu. 
On the other hand, the French forces have 
grown weaker through defection and through 
the growing unreliability of their native 
levies. 

The determining factor is not guns, tanks, 
trucks, and airplanes. In these, the French 
have, in large part from us, far more than 
Ho Chi Minh has received from the Chinese. 
The determining factor is that the French 
do not have popular support, and a civil 
war cannot be won without popular sup- 
port. The Bao Dai government has made 
2 draft calls and only 10 percent of the men 
called have joined the army. When they do 
join, they cannot be relied upon to fight a 
battle. 

The position of the French is a cause for 
great anxiety. For they are an army fight- 
ing a losing war in an unfriendly country. 
The real military question may well be 
whether the beset and harried French expe- 
ditionary forces can be regrouped and drawn 
back to a security position from which an 
orderly evacuation can be arranged. 

The answer to this question ought, at 
least, in theory, to be found at Geneva. It 
may not be easy to find it there. The answer 
could be found if a cease-fire could be ar- 
ranged now, that is to say, before the mili- 
tary position, which is deteriorating, be- 
comes still worse. But that, of course, is 
precisely the reason why we must expect the 
Communists to be very stiff—to ask in a 
negotiation for some considerable part, per- 
haps not all, of what they have a good 
prospect of winning by force of arms. There 
are reasons for thinking that the crucial 
point in a negotiation is the capital city of 
Hanoi—the administrative, cultural, and 
commercial center of northern Indochina, 
and an important commercial outlet of 
southern China. 

The French still hold Hanoi. But the 
Viet Minh are deployed where it looks possi- 
ble that they may be able to cut the connec- 
tions of Hanoi with the port of Haiphong, 
and then to surround it as they did Dien 
Bien Phu. Will Ho Chi Minh be prepared 
to negotiate an armistice which leaves Hanoi 
in the hands of the French? And can the 
French agree to an armistice which sur- 
renders Hanoi to Ho Chi Minh? This is a 
cruel issue. Are the French in a position 
where they cannot hold Hanoi without mas- 
sive intervention by the United States and 
yet cannot give it up unless it is taken from 
them in battle? 

In northern Indochina the French have a 
bear by the tail. Their problem, which is 
our problem and a world problem, is how to 
let go in the north without letting go also 
of Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos. On 
the strategical map, which does not include 
the political attitude of the people, there 
is no reason why a partition—say, at the 
16th parallel—siould mean the fall of south- 
ern Indochina. The connections between 
northern and southern Indochina are not 
overland but by sea and by air. Northern 
Indochina can be invaded by Chinese armies 
marching on foot. But the Chinese armies 
cannot invade southern Indochina, much less 
Malaya, except, as the Japanese did, by sea. 

The weakness of southern Indochina is 
that the Bao Dai government has no genuine 
popular support and, therefore, once Ho Chi 
Minh is seated in the capital city of Hanoi, 
he will probably be generally regarded as the 
national leader of the whole of Vietnam. 
The French in Indochina are trying, as the 
saying goes in the East, to carve a wood that 
is rotten. 

There is no use pretending that the pros- 
pect is good. The best that can be made of 
this very bad job is almost certainly to parti- 
tion the country with a chance, not a good 
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chance but not a hopeless one, of Keeping 
southern Indochina more or less neutralized 
and outside the military orbit of revolu~- 
tionary China. 

Even at this late date, and after all the 
mistakes that have been made by everybody, 
this ought still to be an attainable objective. 
If it is attainable, it will be because there is a 
united front of the powers to back it up. 
But that as Mr. Dulles has found, is easier 
said than done, and the situation is now so 
critical that it is time to stop pulling the 
wool over our own eyes. It is time to realize 
that a principal, almost certainly the prin- 
cipal, obstacle to the united front is right 
here in Washington. 

The obstacle is in the fact that the inter- 
ventionists, led by Admiral Radford, have an 
unlimited objective—namely, the overthrow 
of the Red Chinese regime. For this objec- 
tive Secretary Dulles can never hope to or- 
ganize a united front in Europe and in Asia, 
and there is not even a united front among 
the Chiefs of Staff, and with Congress and 
with American public opinion. It is because 
of Admiral Radford’s well-known views on 
the necessity of a general war with China 
that every military proposal he sponsors dis- 
unites the front that Secretary Dulles has 
been trying to organize. 

The whole western position is undermined 
because Admiral Radford’s objectives go so 
far beyond the stabilization and guarantee- 
ing of some kind of armistice in Southeast 
Asia. The West is divided by his objectives 
and is unable to agree on any practical and 
effective measures in the emergency because 
the West cannot be united behind Admiral 
Radford. There is no use talking about a 
united front if he is to be the military leader 
of it. He cannot lead a coalition because he 
wants to go places where nobody in Europe, 
no great power in Asia and mighty few 
Americans are willing to go along with him. 

What we need is to clarify and limit our 
objectives. They are now in the utmost con- 
fusion and inflation because there are a 
dozen semiofficial versions of them. Because 
of these confusing statements, we are giving 
the world the impression that we do not want 
to negotiate at all in the Far East, that our 
people do not want to fight, but that there 
is a faction within the administration and 
in Congress which is trying to entangle us 
in a general war. That is a disastrous im- 
pression for the pr stige of a great power, and 
our prestige is—-io put it mildly—not what it 
ought to be. 

Talking less recklessly will not make the 
bad situation better. It will, however, help 
to keep it from becoming less bad than it 
will become if the tall talk goes on. The 
Western World is faced with the problem 
of how to redress the balance of power, which 
though far from upset, is not in the balance 
that it was, because the war in Indochina 
is being lost. 

We should act to redress the balance and, 
in my view, the wisest way to do that is to 
raise the level of our own military power— 
to rescind the cuts and the reductions and 
to increase the expenditures, especially for 
research and the development of new weap- 
ons. An increase of 10 percent in the mili- 
tary appropriations will have a more salu- 
tary effect on the balance of power and on 
the prestige of this country than a whole 
collection of speeches and press conferences 
by admirals, Senators, and administration 
spokesmen. 

That surely is a wiser and more effective 
way to redressing the balance than to com- 
mit our forces in a region where no man— 
not Admiral Radford or anyone else—can 
limit the commitment once it is made. As 
a matter of fact, the commitment of Amer- 
ican forces on the mainland in that part 
of the world would unbalance further the 
present balance of power. For the United 
States would be committed for a serious 


part of its total forces and the Soviet Union 
would still be entirely uncommitted. That 
would not be @ healthy position in Europe, 
in the Middle East, or in Japan. 





The Hells Canyon Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include the following 
letter from Mr. G. H. R. Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association, and an 
article from the Idaho Farm Journal of 
April 29, 1954: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Gracie Prost, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Prost: As you know, much of 
the argument, pro and con, about the pro- 
posed Federal high dam at Hells Canyon 
versus the proposed three dams of the Idaho 
Power Co., has in southern Idaho been based 
upon the effects of the high dam upon pres- 
ent and future water rights above Hells Can- 
yon site. 

Farmers and the general public along the 
Snake River have been subject to a colossal, 
misleading propaganda effort by the. Idaho 
Power Co. to discredit the proposed Hells 
Canyon project. 

The company has been telling the public 
again and again that the water rights of 
irrigators, present and future, would be en- 
dangered if the Federal Government were to 
construct the high dam, that the cost of 
construction would be prohibitive, and that 
there would not be enough water to fill Hells 
Canyon reservoir in dry years by virtue of 
future upstream depletion of Snake River 
for irrigation. 

Testimony in the hearings by four emi- 
nent hydrologists including Lynn Crandall, 
upper Snake River watermaster, hace effec- 
tively laid the old ghost of not enough water 
for both Hells Canyon and future upstream 
irrigation. But the Idaho Power Co.’s public 
relations mill still grinds out the same shop- 
worn contentions, and in addition continues 
to tell the public that it is the greatest 
protector. of the farmers’ headgates since 
Rameses I of Egypt. It is with this latter 
point that I should like to deal in this letter. 

In one of its.series of advertisements pro- 
moting its case (some $44,000 was spent on 
advertising by Idaho Power for promotion of 
its proposal in 1953 was reported to -the 
Oregon Public Utilities Commission), the 
company declared: “Idaho Power Co.’s plan 
fully protects irrigation rights, present and 
future.” The advertisement, which has 
been carried in newspapers all over Idaho 
and eastern Oregon cited a proviso protect- 
ing irrigation rights written into the water 
permit filings in the office of the Idaho 
State reclamation engineer. 

T. E. Roach, president of Idaho Power 
Co., on July 8, 1953, before the Federal 
Power Commission Examiner William J. 
Costello in the hearing on application of 
the company for license to build three small 
dams in Hells Canyon, said: “Currently, all 
of our State permits in the State of Idaho 
carry in them specific provision which pre- 
serves for irrigation not only now, but for 
all times in the future, a prior claim on the 


water, with the claim for hydroelectric e 
ergy being second to that of the irrigato.” 
farmer.” e 

A letter written to Gov. Len. c Jorda; 
by A. C. Inman, vice president and secy . 
of the Idaho Power Co., dated March 1 
1952, reads: “Idaho Power Co. fully r ‘ 
nizes the primary importance jy, cout 
Idaho of the use of water for reclamation 
and irrigation purposes, and over more th < 
35 years of its experience has coo a 
fully with water users of the Snake Riy 
Valley.” . 

The clause which the company q 
appears in all water perinit applicating 
“for the Hells Canyon area projects” wy. 
part of the letter referred to written - 
Mr. Inman and just cited. Its date Was in. 
terestingly coincidental with the hearin, : 
held by the House Subcommittee on i 
gation and Reclamation on the Hells Can. 
yon bill (H. R. 5743) about a week later 

Governor Jordan; employing the custom. 
ary alacrity with which he follows the sug- 
gestions of the power company, sent a letter 
dated March 23, 1952, to Mark Kulp, State 
reclamation engineer, which stated: 

“I am attaching hereto a letter from Idaho 
Power Co. which should become a part of 
the Oxbrow license permit. This letter is 
not only a clear exposition of the Idaho 
Power Co.’s attitude toward upriver cop. 
sumptive use of water for irrigation, but it 
contains an amendatory statement to the 
Oxbow permit.” 

It is to be noted that this waiver, there. 


- fore, applies only to the Oxbow permit. 


It is als@ to be observed that Governor 
Jordan did not take the normal precaution 
to protect the interests of upstream irrigs. 


‘tors by seeking and. obtaining an opinion 


from his attorney general that this waiver 
was legally binding, that it conformed with 
State law, and that it actually would bea 
safeguard against future conflict between 
the interest of Idaho Power and the inter. 
ests of reclamation in the use of Snake River 
waters. 

Let us examine the testimony under oath 
by President Roach in the Federal Power 
Commission hearings, that ‘all of our State 
permits in the State of Idaho” carry pro- 
visions which preserve the rights of irriga- 
tors for all time. This simply is not true, 
Permit No. 20,223 covering the Bliss power 
installation of the company carries no such 
waiver. Permit No. 19,864 for the Low Malad 
power project and generating plant carries 
no such waiver. 

But the most interesting feature is the 
company’s position in the C. J. Strike mat- 
ter, permit No. 21,716. 

Application to the FPC for preliminary 
permit to investigate Strike site was made 
by the company July 17, 1950. License was 
issued by the Commission on February 6, 
1951, after negotiations were abruptly halted 
on January 11, 1951, over a proposal by the 
Department of the Interior directed to the 
Federal Power Commission and dated De- 
cember 18, 1950. 

In this letter just referred to, the Set- 
retary proposed that the company’s license 
be made subordinate to certain future up- 
stream irrigation developments. The com- 
pany commented as follows in its response t0 
the Commission: 


“We cannot agree with the arguments 
contained in the Secretary's letter of De 
cember 18, and respectfully urge that such 
stipulations do not come within the bound 
contemplated or permitted either under the 
Federal Power Act or the Constitution 
the United States. Essentially, the Depart 
ment’s ay orm is one which would in effect, 
if not in intent, deprive the licensee of its 
property by taking such property from the 
given public use for which it was construct- 
ed, as contemplated and authorized unde 
the Federal Power Act, for another public 
use.” 
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e company was actually telling the FPC 
ary to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Power Act which do not give title to 
licensee On any licensed project and holds 
the power of recapture to the Federal Gov- 
ernment after the 50 years license period 
has elapsed, that Cc. J. Strike was company 
property in fee simple. 

The company was also informing the FPC 
that if it allowed @ certain stipulation estab- 
jishing priority of irrigation over power on 
gnake River (which State water law already 
does), that FPC might be losing its 
jurisdiction. 

But the FPC did not accede to the com- 
pany's suggestion. The license order .pro- 
vided that “* * * should the project works 
be damaged or the power output of the proj- 
ect reduced by subsequent upstream diver- 
sion of the waters of Snake River by the 
United States * * ® then the United States 
shall have the option, in full settlement of 
any and all claims by the licensee, of paying 
such damages as the licenses shall then be 
entitled to receive as @ matter of law, or of 
acquiring the licensee’s project in the man- 
ner provided by the act.” 

But the effect of such condemnation when 
conflict arises between uses of water on 
snake River simply adds to the financial 
burden of irrigators paying off project costs. 

Consult any farmer on the Minidoka proj- 
ect who has been there several years. When 
the Bureau of Reclamation built American 
Falls Reservoir, it was necessary to condemn 
a power filing of Idaho Power Co. at its 
American Falls plant. The condemnation 
costs amounted to $960,000, which according 
to reclamation law was included as an addi- 
tional cost of the Minidoka project, and 
$750,000 of which the farmers are still repay- 
ing to the Federal Treasury. In addition, the 
company received valuable storage space for 
many thousands of acre-feet in American 
Falls Reservoir, and by virtue of firm-up in 
streamflow provided by the reservoir, has 
produced without any financial reimburse- 
ment to the Government thousands of addi- 
tional kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
every year for years for all its downstream 
plants. 

Certainly under law the company is en- 
titled to reimbursement for any damages in- 
curred by its installations by diversion of 
water upstream for irrigation, but its con- 
sistency in posing as a selfless friend of the 
farmer when such conflicts arise is mislead- 
ing and dishonest. Like any other monop- 
oly that has property for sale under any cir- 
cumstances, it will take all the traffic will 
bear, regardless of its effect upon the com- 
munity. The Idaho Power Co.’s pious words 
smell of hypocrisy. 

The waiver written into some of its water 
filings, but not all, carries little meaning. 
The waiver merely says that under State law 
power users of Idaho waters are secondary 
in priority to irrigation uses. Therefore, if 
the Government or a water-users associa- 
tion condemn a portion of the company’s 
rights on a power project, the company 
would go to the courts to obtain what it 
regards as just compensation. It is not 
giving anything away. The sole purpose of 
the waiver is propaganda. 

But even on the far fetched assumption 
that the waiver had any legal relevance, or 
a Voluntary abdication of company power 
rights, it Is easy to see that the company is 
hot taking a chance at its key plant at Bliss 
where no such waiver exists. Bliss filing of 
12,000 cubic feet per second controls the 
river from King Hill gaging station to Hells 
Canyon. This is the point at which the 
Snake regains its full flow from underground 
Sources after it has been almost depleted at 
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river there which could escape condemnation 


charges in acquiring irrigation rights. And 
should any new irrigation project below 
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Bliss reduce the power output of the com- 
pany’s Strike or Swan Falls projects, the 
Federal Government or water users associa- 
tion would be forced to condemn all, or part 
of the company’s filings at those two plants. 
These additional costs, as adjudicated, would 
then be passed on to the settlers on the new 
tract, Just as took place on the Minidoka 
project. 

It is time for the irrigators and other citi- 
zens interested in expansion of reclamation 
along Snake River to penetrate behind the 
smoke screen of Idaho Power propaganda 
and weigh it against Idaho Power's real posi- 
tion on this matter, as well as its historical 
record. Certainly neither can give the pub- 
lic any confidence that the general public 
interest will be regarded as superior to the 
Idaho Power Co.’s corporate interest. To 
relinquish any further sites on the river to 
this corporation, is to place future iriga- 
tion which is more and more dependent upon 
aid from power revenues from multiple- 
purpose projects, either on or off the immedi- 
ate project, into great danger, and can very 
well bring it to a complete halt in southern 
Idaho. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. H. R. TayYtor, 
Board of Directors, 
National Hells Canyon Association. 





[From the Idaho Farm Journal of 
April 29, 1954] 
HELLS CANYON WATER RIGHTs Scare Is 
PHONY PROPAGANDA 


Analysis of expert testimony at the Federal 
Power Commission hearings on Hells Canyon 
area power development has strengthened 
the conclusions of previous studies that the 
high storage dam is no threat to either pres- 
ent or future water rights in southern Idaho. 

Testimony of three Government engineers 
and one independent hydrologist, recognized 
as leading authorities in their field, showed 
that operation of the Hells Canyon power 
plant would not conflict with Idaho’s future 
irrigation development. Essence of the 
testimony was that there is plenty of water 
in the Snake basin for both future irrigation 
and for Hells Canyon Dam. 

“Lynn Crandall, Snake River water master, 
who submitted an engineering report to the 
Commission and testified in great detail on 
possible fyture upstream depletion of Snake 
River waters, summarized the engineering 
facts on water rights when he told the Idaho 
Farm Bureau Institute, a few days after 
the hearing: 

LYNN CRANDALL GIVES FACTS 


“The average depletion from future irri- 
gation during the 50-year period (which 
power revenues will repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the dam) will be about 13 per- 
cent of the average annual runoff, so this is 
not a controlling matter in the Hells Canyon 
development and its effect will be less than 
the cyclic changes in runoff between wet 
and dry years.” 

He added that “it is possible that the best 
overall long-time solution would have been 
to let the Government build its high dam 
under an arrangement whereby the Idaho 
Power Co. would get a firm long-time con- 
tract to purchase at wholesale rates say 60 
percent of the output at the site.” 

ELEVEN MILLION ONE HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSAND 
ACRE-FEET AFTER 50 YEARS 

Crandall told the FPC hearing examiner 
that even after all possible irrigation devel- 
opment in the Snake River plain during the 
next 50 years, annual flow of the river into 
Hells Canyon would average approximately 
11,150,000 acre-feet. The average annual 
runoff of the river at Hells Canyon from 1919 
to 1952 was 12,800,000 acre-feet. 

In his report, Crandall explained that the 
effect of future irrigation, construction of 
additional reservoirs and ground-water 
pumping will be to level out the streamflow. 
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“As a result the streamflow at Hells 
Canyon will generally be depleted more than 
the average in wet years and less than the 
average in dry years,” Crandall reported. 

He pointed out that Idaho Power Co. owns 
storage rights requiring the discharge of 
about 155,000 acre-feet annually over Milner 
Dam for downstream use by the power com- 
pany. Except for the company’s water rights, 
he said, it was quite likely that future years 
will see the flow of the upper Snake con- 
trolled so as to practically eliminate spills 
past Milner Dam. 

Crandall, who has been studying Snake 
River flow characteristics since 1910, has 
occupied the position of district engineer 
for the United States Geological Survey and 
Snake River watermaster since 1930. 


NO DEPLETION AFTER 40 YEARS 


Milton Sachs, formerly with the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation in Boise and 
now chief hydrologist with Bonneville Power 
Administration, gave the FPC examiner 19 
detailed engineering exhibits dealing with 
Snake River runoff, area rainfall, and effects 
of irrigation on streamflow. 

Sachs told the examiner that there was no 
evidence that 40 years of irrigation in south- 
ern Idaho had depleted the Snake River flow. 
One of his exhibits showed that for the 10- 
year period, 1912-21, the average runoff at 
Weiser per inch of precipitation was 976,000 
acre-feet. In the last 10 years, 1943-52, the 
average was 974,000 acre-feet per inch of 
precipitation. 

“We can only forecast the future to the 
extent of what we know and understand of 
the past,” Sachs said. “Therefore, it occurs 
to me that it is very logical that since during 
the past 40 years we had 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of irrigation development upstream from 
Hells Canyon and couldn't find any signifi- 
cant depletion to affect the runoff at Weiser, 
therefore, with a similar development for the 
next 40 or 50 years, depletion from this addi- 
tional acreage would also be as insignificant 
as far as the total streamflow at Oxbow is 
concerned.” 

SACHS’ REPORT SUMMARIZED 


He summarized his conclusions on the re- 
lationship of future irrigation to the Hells 
Canyon project as follows: 

“(a) Future irrigation developments, 
whether 734,000 or 1,196,000 acres, will have 
very little effect on water resources for the 
generation of power in the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake during the 50-year pay- 
out period: 

“(b) In the event of recurrence of weather 
which resulted in the low flows of 1928-37, 
the runoff at Oxbow will closely approximate 
the streamflow observed and recorded during 
that period; 

“(c) A dependable water supply will exist 
at Oxbow, adequate for the development of 
power resources in the Hells Canyon reach 
of the Snake River.” 

Sachs also presented at the hearing details 
of studies on the use of cloud seeding to 
increase the water supply of the Snake River 
plain. 

“Evidence is accumulating that such de- 
partures from normal occur as a result of 
cloud seeding that it cannot be overlooked 
in any appraisal of future water resources,” 
Sachs said. He said that a committee of 
engineers with Dr. Schaefer, General Elec- 
tric’s research laboratory scientist, as con- 
sultant studied the effects of a cloud-seeding 
program in the Pend Oreille River, Flathead, 
and Clarkfork River Basins and concluded 
results of the tests warranted further studies. 

“Any increase in runoff resulting from 
cloud-seeding operations in the Snake Basin 
would tend to improve the low-water flows,” 
Sachs testified. 

MORE IRRIGATION, MORE WATER DOWNSTREAM 


Additional support for the theory that 
more irrigation in Idaho will increase the 
water supply available for power production 
during dry years was supplied in the testi- 
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mony of Raymond A. Hill, a civil engineer in 
private practice as a consultant. Hill is a 
member of the engineering firm of Leeds, 
Hill & Jewett, of Pasadena, Calif., specializ- 
ing in water-supply surveys. 

“The expansion of irrigation uses above 
King Hill by storage and diversion of surface 
waters will tend to increase the supply of 
water available for the generation of power 
at the plants further west during years of 
deficient runoff,” Hill testified. “The deple- 
tion which will be caused by increased con- 
sumptive use of water will be limited to 
those years in which there is an excess be- 
yond the quantity reasonably usable for 
power generation.” 

In testimony that followed, J. R. Riter, 
Chief of the Hydrology Branch, Project Plan- 
ning Division, United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, said he agreed generally with 
Hill's conclusion that “irrigation develop- 
ment east of King Hill would have little or 
no depletionary effect on Snake River 
streamfiows in dry years.” 

ENOUGH TO FILL HELLS CANYON TWICE 


Riter raised the possiblity of discharging 
upper Snake flood waters into southern 
Idaho laval beds as a means of creating un- 
derground reservoirs. He emphasized that 
if any of the things he discussed take place— 
further irrigation or recharge of the under- 
ground reservoirs or all in combination—the 
net effect would be “to make the streamflow 
below King Hill more constant and stable.” 

In summary, the testimony of Crandall, 
Hill, and Riter showed that the addition 
of 630,000 acres of new irrigated land and 
added supplemental water for 150,000 acres 
of presently irrigated land will have no 
effect upon the ability of the reservoir at 
Hells Canyon to fill even during the lowest 
period of recorded streamfiow. 

The hearings confirmed the basic engi- 
neering fact that even with all possible up- 
stream irrigation use and even during the 
driest year on record, enough water will pass 
through Hells Canyon to fill its reservoir 
nearly twice. 





Memorial Day, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVA BOWRING 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an editor- 
ial entitled “Memorial Day, 1954,” which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald, 
Sunday May 30. 

The editorial represents the thinking 
of a very substantial number of Ameri- 
can people. In fact, it might be said 
all good Americans will share the hope 
expressed in this editorial that the young 
men of America may not again be re- 
quired to sacrifice their lives in futile 
battle in the far corners of the earth. 

As to the editorial opinion that we are 
seeking ideals that cannot be attained, 
there will undoubtedly be differences of 
opinion. I, for one, reserve the right to 
differ on the latter point, depending 
upon the course which is taken by suc- 
ceeding world developments. 

The editorial is provocative and for 
that reason I think it should be brought 
to the attention and consideration of 
Members of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Memoria Day, 1954 


Today America will bow its head in grati- 
tude for the sacrifices and bravery of those 
who have gone this way before. 

Sermons will be given. Memorial services 
will be held. Prayers will be offered. Per- 
haps some speaker will read the majestic 
lines carved on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier: 

“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” “In honored 
glory.” A beautiful phrase. 

Those whose loved ones have joined the 
army of eternity may feel sure in their 
hearts that it is a true one. 

But the young men who left their bodies 
at Chateau Thierry, and Iwo, and Seoul— 
what would they think if they could hear 
the words of homage? 

Alfred Noyes, the British laureate, wrote 
a sardonic poem at the end of World War I, 
as he watched the nations spiral toward 
World War II. He called it a Victory Dance. 


“God, how those dead men grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball.” 


What would those shadows think now, 
after watching World War II fade into Ko- 
rea, and Korea into Indochina? 

But enough of such sorrowful thoughts. 
As Abraham Lincoln said, “It is for us, the 
living.” 

For us to accept humbly the sacrifices that 
have been made for us; for us to try to learn 
the lessons that the past has taught and 
build a nobler society on the ashes of those 
who now dwell in honored glory. 

And what lesson does the past teach? 
What truths can we moderns learn from it 
that may help to end the dreadful sequence 
of war, war, war? 

For a fragment of an answer—only a frag- 
ment, but one not without significance—we 
turn to another writing from the past. 

More than a‘century ago the essayist, Syd- 
ney Smith, wrote to Lady Grey, the wife of 
the British Prime Minister: 

“For God’s sake, do not drag me into 
another war. I am worn down and worn 
out with crusading and defending Europe, 
and protecting mankind. I must think a 
little of myself. I am sorry for the Span- 
iards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore 
the fate of the Jews; the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands are groaning under the most 
detestable tyranny; Baghdad is oppressed; 
I do not like the present state of the Delta; 
Tibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight all 
these people? The world is bursting with 
sin and sorrow. Am I to be champion of 
the Decalogue, and to be eternally raising 
fleets and armies to make all men good and 
happy? We have just done saving Europe, 
and I am afraid that the consequence will 
be that we shall cut each other’s throats. 
No war, dear Lady Grey. No eloquence, but 
apathy, selfishness, common sense, arith- 
metic. I beseech you, secure Lord Grey’s 


swords and pistols, as the housekeeper did 


Don Quixote’s armor.” 

“The more things change, the more they 
remain the same.” 

The sword and pistol of Lord Grey’s time 
have given way to the A- and H-bombs. 

Yet in the midst of change, one peril re- 
mains immutable: the driving urge in the 
hearts of good people to remake others in 
their own image. 

Their ways are not our ways, their god 
is not our God, their features have a strange 
look to our eyes, therefore sound the tocsin. 
Let the bugles blow. Force the unbelievers 
to conform, or drive them from the face of 
the earth. 

That is not, of course, the only cause of 
war. But it is a major one. Those who try 
to trace the origins of the modern conflicts 
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which so densely have filled America’s py 
tary cemeteries with white crosses. wi an 
tangled in the roots the same intolera, 
the same insatible desire to reform oa 
Sydney Smith noted in 19th centur, 
land. Y Eng. 
America is a grand country. s 
climate is the kindliest, the ios woe 
the individual, ever known on earth ~ 
It should be the devout prayer of all 
this Memorial Day that today’s young a 
be allowed to live in their own lang onal 
glory in its freedoms, and that they et be 
sent abroad, as so many of their fathers 
brothers were, to end their days in miserabie 
foxholes, while waging a crusade for id : 
that cannot be attained. = 





The Situation in Indochina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, in order that the people of the 
Nation may know the facts regarding 
the situation in Indochina, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
the Kiplinger letter of June 5. In it Mr, 
Kiplinger points out how close we are to 
war in the jungles of Indochina. Today 
the press reports indicate that almost al] 
the natives are lined up with, or at least 
are sympathetic to, the rebel forces in 
opposing the hated French forces. Are 
we about to enter a war against the na- 
tives, and on the side of their enemy? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Inquiries are pouring in to Washington on 
the war in Indochina, and the possibility of 
our getting directly involved in shooting 
there. Few weeks ago there was an atti- 
tude of skepticism or outright disbelief. This 
still persists, but in lesser degree, and is be- 
ing replaced by fear that the United States 
is secretly taking on commitments which 
may lead to war. 

That is true. We are making commit- 
ments more or less secretly. They do in- 
volve the risk of war, and the only question 
is how much risk. On this we can only say 
again what we have said to you in past 
weeks, that the outcome is as if balanced 
on a knife edge, could go either way. There 
is still hope, but the developments this week 
point more to a war than to peaceful ad- 
justment, and more to the chance of United 
States intervention. 

Dulles says he expects no war, but he's got 
to talk that way, for it’s his job to make 
peace, and war is regarded as a last resort, 
after diplomacy has failed. Dulles thinks 
that by forming an alliance, and by pre 
senting the Reds with a show of force, we 
can persudae them to desist from war. But 
even with this he thinks the risks are great. 
He doesn’t say “50-50,” but some of bis 
friends say that’s not far wrong as an indi 
cation of what he privately thinks. Some 
of those same friends, men of high rank, 
think that on the chances of war he is under- 
estimating. 

There’s a sort of conspiracy of silence 
among the top officials. They don't speat 
out freely, lest they interfere with delicate 
diplomacy. Yet in their talks with key Mem- 
bers of Congress (talks still going on), te 
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1954 
a with some degree of candor, and 
further secrecy. This is why 
Congress cannot speak out about 
cts, even though they admit they 
disturbed” by a “grave situation.” 
Consequence is that the public is not in- 
formed and is not aware. We've seen many 
hn conspiracies of silence here in the past 
so yours. put this seems to us to be one of the 
ca Public should be forewarned. 
? As things stand now, the President will 
Congress soon, perhaps in 4 weeks, 


explain W! 
then enjoin 


are “much 


See in @ weeks, and state the facts as 
oe are. He may ask approval of a treaty 


of alliance against Reds in southeast Asia, 
if the treaty is ready by that time. Or if 
the treaty is not quite ready, he will explain 
and ask for powers of some sort—powers to 
“implement.” Precise nature of what he 
will ask has not been determined as of now. 
Neither has the time, but the quiet talk is of 
“not later than mid-July.” 





Continued Support for Vocational Edu- 
cation Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp two editorials re- 
lating to the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram operated under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts. These articles 
are especially appropriate, since the 
House will consider appropriations this 
week for this program. The editorial 
entitled “For What It’s Worth,” ap- 
peared in the magazine Better Farming 
Methods, April 1954, and the editorial 
entitled “In Summing Up,” appeared in 
the County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher 
Magazine, May 1954: 

[From Better Farming Methods of April 1954] 
For Wat It’s WortH 
(By Herbert L. Schaller, Editor) 
A THREAT TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

It is “money time” again as far as agri- 
cultural leaders are concerned. The budget 
has been given to Congress, and the period 
of adjustment is now at hand. 

Once again vocational education as a 
while is down for a cut in funds. On the 
other side of the educational fence, exten- 
sion has been recommended for a big in- 
crease, 

With research and education receiving 
such a play in the minds of the people to- 
day, it is not conceivable that vocational 
education should receive a cut in funds in 
the face of extensive increases for education 
elsewhere. 

The action as proposed in the current 
Federal budget is to increase funds for an 
educational program outside our public 
School system, while decreasing funds for 
education within our Public schools. 

Many agricultural leaders are frank to 
state that if this cut is sustained in the 
face of increased emphasis on education 
throughout government, then it is only a 
matter of time until all Federal aid to agri- 
cultural education is ended. 

Tam in no way intimating that the Exten- 
sion Service is not entitled to or should not 
get an increase in funds. Its service has been 
of tremendous value. It no doubt can do 
much more with increased financial support. 
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Extension and vocational agriculture each 
has a place in the field of educating farm 
people. Each has some jobs they can do bet- 
ter than the other, but neither can do the 
job alone. 

This serves to point up a condition that 
could become acutely serious. It is a prob- 
lem that is of concern to all agricultural 
leaders. 

During the 82d Congress, Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, education research analyst, made a 
comprehensive report on Federal education 
activities for the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

In this report he lists approximately 275 
separate Federal educational programs under 
200 divisions of the Federal Government. 
Most of them are entirely outside the public 
school system as we know it. 

Included in the report, also, are many new 
Federal educational activities being proposed 
by many private, industrial, professional, and 
worker organizations. 

For instance, the American Federation of 
Labor has recommended for years the crea- 
tion of a labor extension service. It has 
wanted Federal funds to help eradicate adult 
illiteracy. It has wanted funds to promote 
the health and welfare of every child in the 
United States. 

This is not to deny the right of labor to 
have its extension service. But it does help 
to point up the fact that more and more de- 
mands are being made on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid to education, much of it out- 
side the public school system. 

It is unlikely that an unsubsidized pro- 
gram of agricultural education can exist in 
the schools in competition with a heavily 
subsidized program outside the schools. The 
net effect would be to transfer agricultural 
education out of the public school system. 

What may happen here in agriculture is 
only the beginning of what could happen to 
other subjects in public school education. 


The problem is this. There is a danger to 
our entire system of public school education 
when the Federal Government emphasizes 
and increases aid to out-of-school programs 
while deemphasizing the same type of pro- 
gram carried on in our public schools. 


Vocational education should not be con- 
sidered for a cut when out-of-school educa- 
tional agencies are getting a large increase. 
Under these circumstances, it has a right to 
expect and to receive the full amount of 
funds allotted it by Congress under the 
George-Barden Act. 

The entire field of agriculture has a stake 
in this problem. The answer is not with- 
drawal of all Federal funds for vocational 
education. 


The answer is not more and more Federal 
aid for vocational education, vocational 
agriculture, or for general public school edu- 
cation. 

The answer is not increased emphasis on 
out-of-school education and less on public 
school programs. 

The answer lies in the intelligent promo- 
tion of both programs together, so that each 
may complement the other to obtain the 
maximum benefits for the entire field of 
agriculture, 

The strongest educational program, re- 
gardless of its origin, will be the one that 
continues to receive increasing support from 
its local and State governments. 

In conclusion, let me leave this one ques- 
tion with you. Do we want our schools to 
becomre minor agencies of education as the 
Federal Government builds up competitors 
to them in nearly every useful kind of edu- 
cation? 

There is no room for jealousy or envy 
between agricultural groups on this ques- 
tion. It is a.problem that concerns every 
leader—vocational, agriculture, and exten- 
sion, 
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{From County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher of 
May 1954] 


In SUMMING Up 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: These are days 
when the vocational agriculture instructor 
finds himself at the crossroads again. A year 
ago he weathered the storm. But the issue 
of whether funds should be made available 
for vocational education in 1955 is up again. 

At this time, two big questions come into 
everyone’s mind. How can the teacher do 
an effective job of teaching with this con- 
stant threat hanging over him? With his 
valuable college education, why does he stay 
on in vocational agriculture? 

He always has a stock answer. He'd assure 
you that it isn’t blind faith in a deep-seated 
principle that keeps him coming back—he 
had always wanted to help raise farming 
standards, vocational agriculture has a 
tremendous future, and he likes kids. 

The real issues in this big debate, he in- 
sists, are human lives, jobs, prosperous farms, 
and, above all, national security. It’s not 
the shaving of a million dollars from an 
overall national budget that runs into the 
billions. 

He has all the facts stored in his mind. 
He knows that such a cut, though just a 
drop in the bucket as far as the overall 
budget is concerned, would virtually destroy 
the Future Farmers of America. He knows 
that it would wipe out the vocational agri- 
culture program in at least 25 percent of the 
communities of the Nation. He knows that 
the hardest hit States would be the poorer 
ones—where, even with the most courageous 
efforts in recent years, State and local 
budgets still lack the necessary capital to 
tackle the job alone. 

The instructor is certain that Mr. Taxpayer 
does not wish to see small communities ex- 
perience economical and social setbacks for 
the sake of saving only about 8), cents a 
month. It is in these communities that the 
true greatness of vocational agriculture is 
reflected. It is here that vocational agri- 
culture departments stand as the centers of 
all rural activity. The teacher has been 
known to fill in for the local minister. He's 
pitched in and driven school buses during 
a crisis, and performed many other tasks. 

The term “teacher” doesn’t exactly fit the 
man. He’s more than that. His interests 
in a boy don’t fade at 4o0’clock. That’s when 
his work really begins, with supervised farm- 
ing projects, young farmer meetings, adult 
classes, FFA advisory work, and a host of 
other activities. Let’s call him a big 
brother to these kids. He’s always around. 

Many vo-ag teachers will agree that edu- 
cation is the responsibility of the States and 
local communities. But, they remind us, 
while other educational systems have been 
with us for centuries, vocational education 
did not come into existence until as late as 
1918. It must be given a chance to grow. 

He’s thankful for the Federal dollar that 
got the program rolling—and which has been 
responsible for the tremendous growth in 
responsibility from State and local govern- 
ments, especially in recent years. But Fed- 
eral funds, he pleads, should not be cut off 
just when the other two sources of support 
are really coming into their own. He cites 
the battle slogan of one of vocational edu- 
cation’s best supporters—Congressman 
Barven, of North Carolina: 

“It hurts a dog’s tail just as much to cut 
off 1 inch as it does to cut off 8 inches.” 

Two of the Nation’s top vocational agri- 
culture leaders—Mr. A. D. Anderson, super- 
visor of agricultural education in South Car- 
olina, and Mr. C. B. Davenport, a vo-ag 
teacher at Mount Holly, N. J., for more than 
30 years—are well qualified to discuss this 
subject. Their articles are enclosed with 
this letter. 

To all of us who work with vocational 
agriculture, the issue is national security— 
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not dollars. To us, it’s ironical that most 
charity drives net far more money than 
vocational education does. This vital work 
is not charity. The cost is infinitesimal 
compared to the benefits realized. Our au- 
thors speak from experience. ‘Their articles 
demand careful consideration before any 
action is taken on this issue. We are con- 
fident you will not substitute expediency for 
national honor. 


Respectfully yours, 
Gorpon T. Berc, 
Editor. 





Are Inconsistencies Plaguing the Admin- 
istration’s Promises for Greater Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, with 
Communist infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica posing a serious threat to the West- 
ern Hemisphere it is imperative that the 
administration take prompt and positive 
action to obtain greater inter-American 
economic cooperation. The fact that 
the United States has not as yet formu- 
lated any consistent economic policy 
with regard to the nations of Latin 
America is of vital concern to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I should like to insert 
in the ‘Recorp an extremely timely edi- 
torial on this subject which appeared in 
the Spanish-American newspaper, the 
Americas Daily, of Miami, Fla., on June 
2, 1954: 


DULLES VERSUS HUMPHREY IN THE BATTLE FOR 
FORMULATION OF A LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


Concern and mistrust are the keynotes 
of reaction in Latin America to the fact that 
the United States has still not formulated 
any consistent economic policy with regard 
to those nations. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told 
delegates from the Latin nations at the re- 
cent Caracas conference that the United 
States would undertake to implement con- 
sistent plans for economic collaboration with 
the Latin American Republics, which along 
with the United States, make up the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

According to a report published by the 
authoritative New York Times which has 
not been denied, on January 28 this year 
the National Advisory Council in an execu- 
tive session imposed restrictions on the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank, an 
institution which could go far to promote 
economic development of the hemisphere’s 
lesser developed nations if it had a well 
thought-out-loan policy toward the Latin 
American republics. 

The National Advisory Council is headed 
by Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey. By their action Mr. Humphrey’s 
counseling agency showed that there are 
some internal inconsistencies plaguing the 
Eisenhower administration, for this action 
is certainly not in harmony with the solemn 
promises for greater inter-American eco- 
nomic cooperation pledged by Mr. Dulles at 
Caracas. 

It is noteworthy that American business- 
men support the stand of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the sense that bank lend- 
ing policies should be liberalized and not 
curtailed. They feel the way they do because 
they are fully cognizant that the bank's 


operations have always come out on the earn- 
ing side. By December 31, of last year the 
bank showed earnings of $324,100,000 after 
interest due the Government had been dis- 
counted. Furthermore, American business- 
men realize that terms of bank loans re- 
quire imports of American-menufactured 
materials for carrying out projects made pos- 
sible by a bank credit. United States mer- 
chants stand to benefit as a result every time 
a loan is made. 

Policy makers in the United States would 
do well to coordinate their efforts in order 
to avoid exposing themselves to hemispheric 
opinion as being at cross purposes with one 
another as far as inter-American economic 
programs are concerned. The hemispheric 
economic conference to take place at Rio de 
Janeiro in November is not far off, and the 
United States must be prepared to offer prac- 
tical proposals at the inter-American con- 
clave for preservation of hemispheric soli- 
darity. 

The operations of the Export-Import Bank 
are one of the mediums through which the 
United States can cooperate with its other 
American sister republics in an economic 
sense. These activities of the bank aren’t 
charity; they’re conducted in a business- 
like manner and the case history of Latin 
American nations with obligations toward 
the bank is unspotted by.sorry failures. 





Reducing Airmail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp my exchange of correspond- 
ence with the Postmaster General con- 
cerning the amount of excess earnings 
of airmail contractors which could be 
applied under the offset principle of the 
Supreme Court decisions of February 1, 
1954, in Summerfield against Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to reduce airline subsidy 
claims. 

I note that in his letter of June 5 to 
me, Postmaster General Summerfield 
upholds the statement of Congressman 
Gary and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] to the effect that 
the protests under the offset principle do 
total exactly $35,034,000. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Post- 
master General notes in his letter that 
subsequent to the period referred to in 
the statements of Congressman Gary 
the Senator from Massachusetts addi- 
tional exhibits and other legal docu- 
ments have come forward pointing to an 
additional $15,764,000 which could be 
used to reduce airline subsidy claims. 

That brings the total of dispyted 
amounts to $50,798,000, and I might note 
for the record, Mr. President, that these 
figures more than substantiate the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] 
that the airmail subsidy appropriations 
requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
could well be reduced by $50 million. 

Mr. President, the letters which I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp are 
a copy of the letter of May 24, 1954, 
from me to Postmaster General Sum- 


merfield, and the letter of June 5. 19; 

from Postmaster General Summerfeig 
me, together with a tabulation attaches 
to the letter. ied 

There being no objection, the } 
and tabulation were ordered 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED StTaTes SeNnarr, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 24, 1954 
The Honorable ArrHur B. SumMEnrim) 
Postmaster General of the Uniicg 
States, Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: On 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 3 
1954, appears a statement by Congressman 
Gary, who, as you know, occupies the sams 
position in the House that I do in the Senate 
namely, ranking minority member of th. 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee Of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

At our hearings on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s request for appropriation for airmail 
subsidies Congressman Gary's statement hag 
been called into question by representative 
of the Air Transport Association and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. I would appreciate 
knowing from you whether the statement by 
Congressman Gary is correct, especially his 
itemization of various briefs, exceptions, ang 
other legal documents filed by you totaling 
approximately $35,034,000. 

If the Congressman’s statement is not cor. 
rect, could you furnish me with the totq 
figure of excess earnings of the airlines 
which, in the opinion expressed in your legal 
documents in the cases mentioned by the 
Congressman, could be applied under the 
Offset principle of the Supreme Court to re. 
duce airline subsidy claims. 

It would also be appreciated if you could 
give us an idea concerning excess earnings to 
which the offset principle might be applica. 
ble to subsidy claims in periods subsequent 
to those covered in the documents men. 
tioned by Congressman Gary. 

Finally, it would be greatly appreciated if 
you could furnish me with a list of the air. 
mail payments claimed by carriers, or pro- 
posed by CAB or its examiners, in the cases 
referred to by the Congressman, to which 
you have taken exception. 

It would be appreciated if your reply could 
be received prior to consideration of the 
appropriation bill, H. R. 8067, in the mark- 
up session of our subcommittee. 

With best personal wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


etters 
to be Printed 
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H. M. Krcore. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. Hartey M. Kiicore, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR K1iuGore: My staff informs 
me that the figure of $35,034,000 does repre- 
sent the totalization of claims previously as- 
serted by the Department in those various 
proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board referred to in your letter of inquiry of 
May 24, 1954. 

I am also informed that additional claims 
as to excess earnings have been or are being 
asserted by the Department in those same 
proceedings for other rate periods after more 
complete and detailed data are made avail- 
able for analyses and presentation. These 
claims involve the past calendar year of 1953 
in the case of Pan American World Airways 
and Trans-World Airlines, and the rae 
period commencing December 16, 1950, for 
Delta Air Lines, as successor in interest to 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. Our &® 
sertions and the related airmail pay claims 
of the carriers, in accordance with your re 
quest, are set forth on the basis of presently 
available information in the attachment 
this letter of reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 
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_Latin American operation rate periods: 
Delis TatitoiG, through Dee. 15, 1950 


Dec. 16, 1950, through Dee. 15, 1951. ------------.-... 
(The above 2 periods relate to Chicago & Southern 


and are involved in the Supreme Court case.) 


May 1, 1953, through Apr. . a 
western (Supreme Court case) rate period: May 1, 1944, 


rough Dec. 31, 1948....------ = = sae neen enn e---------- 
— American -Atlantic rate period: 

Jan. 1, 1946, through Dee. 31, 1952_..-............-.-- 

Jan. 1, 1953, through Dee. 31, 1953_-.......--.-----.-- 


TWA- International rate periods: 


Feb. 5, 1946, through Dee, 31, 1952. ..........-.--.--. 
Jan. 1, 1953, through Dee. 31, 1953.-...-..-...._...--. 
United—Hawaiian operation rate period: Apr. 30, 1947, 


through Aug. 7, 1952...-.---.-------.---- 


praniff Latin American operations rate periods: 
June 4, 1948, through Dee. 31, 1953__ 
Jan. 1, 1954, through Dee. 31, 1954. 


i 
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Total mail day Assertion by Additional] asser- 
claimed by car- Post Office tions by Post 
rier or proposed | Department as Office Depart- 
in dockets referred in ment on offset 
(see footnotes) your letter principle , 
a 1 $3, 662, 000 § $200, 000 
a PRE dicntithdisnncnedtiitl $ 938, 000 
oe I 1 954, 000 
mR CAG | -_.. SSR CIB Biciccncceeuceee 
silt * 71, 089, 000 S, O08, GOD 8s nctnteadsbacss 
a © BG WER Ge Ineteedw ccc ecbess 10 1, 800, 000 
om * 54, 698, 000 I, WI le acetic nce 
ot CE BE Rititiitiincscumisase it 11, 872, 000 
12 14, 595, 503 TR OURS cisidncrtintinnnet 
13 11, 867, 000 
4 2, 671, 000 
189, 568, 864 15, 764, 000 


__ 
1 CAB Order E-5793, Oct. 18, 1951, CAB Docket No. 2564; reviewed by Supreme Court. 
May be increased by tax benefits. In the case of Western, the Supreme Court decision referred to a profit of 
approximately $350,000; Post Office's brief referred to a profit of $447,000. 
1 Additional assertion due to $200,000 error in previous computations prepared by CAB rate staff. 
‘CAB Statement of Tentative Findings and Conclusions, Order E-5385, May 18, 1951, CAB Docket No. 2564; 


ster affirmed by CAB Order E-5793, see note 1 above. 


‘Computed from carrier’s domestic operation, re ported net profit for the year 1951, CAB's recurrent reports; 


and carrier’s domestic investment as recognized by 
for Chieago & Southern, doméstic operations. 


joard-in its order No. E-5869, Nov. 15, 1951, Docket No. 5144, 


‘CAB Statement of Provisional Findings and Conclusions, E-7738, Sept. 21, 1953, CAB Docket No. 6610, Delta, 


Latin American operations. 


' Postmaster General’s Answer to Board’s Order E-7738 of Sept. 21, 1953, CAB Docket No. 6610, see note 6 above. 
#CAB Order E-5782, Oct. 12, 1951, CAB Docket No. 2870 et al.; reviewed by Supreme Court. 
‘Initial decision of examiner, Mar. 26, 1954, on the consolidated Transatlantic Final Mail Rate Case, CAB Docket 


No. 1706, et al. 


1 The above figure computed from CAB’s rate staff figures of excess profit of $864,000 for Pan American’s Pacific 
division for 1953, but increased for tax benefits; and without recognition of reported losses on Pan American’s Alaska 
and Latin American divisions totaling a net of $237,000 for the same year 1953. 

u The above figure computed from CA B’s rate staff figure of TW A's, domestic division, excess profit of $5,700,000 


for year 1953 but increased for tax benefits. 


“CAB Docket No, 2913—United’s claim, exhibit No. U (United)-3, p. 6, subject to subsequent modifications. 

 Braniff’s reported break-even need, Latin American operation, for period June 4, 1948, through June 30, 1953, 
without additional claim for last half of 1953 and without further claims for return on investment and related tax 
allowances for the whole rate period of June 4, 1948, through Dec. 31, 1953. 

“CAB Statement of Provisional Findings and Conclusions, Order No. E-8354, May 19, 1954, CAB Docket No. 


286. Branifl’s Latin American operation. 





The Superficial Aspect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an article by Gerald 
W. Johnson in the current issue of the 
New Republic: 


THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT 


The myth of the Abominable Snowman 
supposed to inhabit the extreme altitudes 
of Government in Washington is fading, as 
such myths always fade after 114 years of 
anew administration. Eighteen months ago 
political Alpinists were full of wild tales of 
tracks 28 inches long left by a creature no- 
body would venture to name definitely, but 
Whose initials were supposed to be H. S. T. 
and whose habits were unspeakable. But 
now that the climbers have scaled the sum- 
mit of political power, interest in this shag- 
sy, hypothetical denizen of the neve has 
subsided. It’s cold up there, too cold and 
too slippery to encourage a hue and cry 
after Pithecanthropus. 

So H. S. T. has shrunk almost to the di- 
Mensions of an ordinary mortal wearing 
shoes and eating with a knife and fork. It 
s probable that he would be quite down to 
common size except for one of his ways of 
amusing himself. From time to time, even 
4s the Consul Nero cast the head of Hasdru- 





bal into the camp of Hannibal, H. S. T. 
hurls a dead cat in the midst of the ad- 
ministration, making it necessary to revive 
the legends of his fearsomeness. 

One of the most interesting of these is 
the story that he has set up as the Bashaw, 
not to say the Sultan of the Democratic 
Party, and the candidate to whom he throws 
the kerchief wiil be the acknowledged favor- 
ite of 1956. It is improbable, but its super- 
ficial aspect suggests that this tale may 
contain a modicum of truth. There is not 
much doubt that in the case of H. S. T. dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, and 
by 1956 at a distance of 4 years, he may take 
on very seductive hues indeed. 

Already it is apparent that he did a re- 
markable job in containing communism 
from 1945 to 1953. We had no idea how re- 
markable it was until someone else tried it 
and communism promptly began to leak out 
all over Asia. Somewhat more slowly we 
are realizing that it took pretty smart work 
to hold together the coalition of democracies. 
After awhile we shall understand that this 
unimpressive citizen of Missouri had to make 
a larger number of momentous decisions than 
President Washington had to make. 

Oh, yes; he did wallop a music critic, and 
he did call a commentator an s. o. b., and 
he did have a distressing affection for clowns, 
and he did refuse to regard any man as a 
Communist until it was proved that he was 
a Communist, which rarely happened. But 
all that is beginning to seem not much more 
important than Theodore Roosevelt’s Ana- 
nias Club, and reformed spelling, and re- 
moval of “in God we trust” from the coins; 
while the atom bomb, the Truman doc- 
trine, the Marshall plan, Korea, and NATO 
increase in stature with passing time, and 
point 4 begins to seem colossal. 
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H.S. T. is plainly assembling what it takes 
to constitute an elder statesman. Like 
Madison and Jackson his size was not ac- 
curately measured while he remained in the 
White House because, as with them, the 
decor of the little palace never harmonized 
with his complexion. The Israelites lusted 
after the fleshpots of Egypt no more ardent- 
ly than Americans lust after a President who 
looks the part, and we cannot be reformed 
even by getting one. Within the memory 
of living men we have had two, William Mc- 
Kinley and Warren G. Harding, and our ex- 
perience with them should have subdued the 
fierciest libido, but it has not done so. Be- 
cause H. S. T. looked out of place on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue we assumed that he was 
out of place, and if facts point the other 
way, so much the worse for the facts. 

In the environment of a small Missourt 
town, however, he begins to look a bit like 
Andrew Jackson in the Hermitage. As his 
successors become more and more entan- 
gled in messes of various kinds it is likely 
that he will seem less and less like a monster 
of fearful mien and more and more like a 
workman who had an appallingly difficult 
job and got away with it in highly com- 
petent fashion. The myth of the Abomina- 
ble Snowman has already faded. The myth 
of the well-meaning but bungling fathead 
is fading. The conception of H. S. T. as a 
smart cookie is already seeping into public 
opinion. 

So if I were a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, while I would not rely on 
snatching the kerchief, I would walk as 
delicately as Agag in the neighborhood of 
Independence. For times change, and being 
polite to H. S. T. is no longer suicidal in an 
aspiring politician. 





The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and at the request of Miss Clara R. 
Smyre, of Lincolnton, N. C., I include a 
petition signed by residents of my district 
in support of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 
To Our CONGRESSMAN: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of North 
Carolina, in view of the appalling toll or 
murder on our highways called to our atten- 
tion by the President, and of the recent 
frightening disclosures of the Senate hearing 
on juvenile delinquency, urgently beg you to 
remove unfair inducement to drivers to drink 
and the dangerous influence of sales talk for 
alcoholic beverages being channeled into our 
very homes over the air to the eyes and ears 
of our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Marvin S. Sneed, Clara R. Smyre, Mrs. 
Cc. S. Digh, Mrs. Charlie Heavner, Mrs. 
Roy Williams, Mrs. Hazel Pitts, Mrs. 
H. J. Marley, Mrs. Dora Robinson, Mrs. 
Hillard Hartsoe, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Plonk, Mrs. Ola H. Heafner, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Modlin, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Senter, Mrs. John Murphy, Mrs. R. G. 
Carter, Mrs. John Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Bynum, Mr. and Mrs, 
D. W. B. Coon, Mrs. Rosa Lee Lynn, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Ballard, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Stowe Wehunt, Mr. and Mrs E. H. 
Baxter, Mrs. Mildred Hicks, Mrs. C. R. 
Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Baulding. 
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Code for Investigators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, many Members of both the House 
and the Senate are seriously interested 
in improving the rules under which our 
investigating committees operate. This 
question has become increasingly urgent 
in recent weeks. Because of the general 
interest in this topic, I am submitting 
the following editorial, from the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News of June 7, 1954: 

Copre For INVESTIGATORS 


Evidence of the growing concern in Con- 
gress over legislative investigative practices 
is the submission of recommendations by 
two groups of Senators—one Republican, 
the other Democratic—of proposed codes to 
govern these inquiries. 

Expressions of concern, both in and out 
of Congress, are evoked by opposition to 
methods made familiar by the McCarthy 
subcommittee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. But they apply aiso to 
procedures of the Jenner committee in the 
Senate and the Velde Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House. Early in 
the year New Jersey's Representative 
FRELINGHUYSEN sensibly proposed consoli- 
dation of all these investigatory excursions 
in a new Senate-House committee. 

The code proposals were called to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's attention at his news 
conference, with the suggestion he might 
like to make the idea of an enforcible code 
a part of his legislative program. His re- 
sponse was that this was a “very deep «. id 
grave responsibility of the legislators them- 
selves.” It is encouraging that Members 
of the Senate are recognizing this fact. 

There are similarities in the codes put 
forward by Senator Prescott Busn, of Con- 
necticut, with the support of 4 other Repub- 
licans and by Senator Keravuver, of Tennes- 
see, with the sponsorship of 17 other Demo- 
crats. The latter formulation is the more 
comprehensive. It includes a provision for 
setting up a committee under chairman- 
ship of the Vice President to police observ- 
ance of the code. It would provide that an 
accused be accorded the right to appear and 
testify in his own defense, or to file a sworn 
statement; to have the adverse witness re- 
called for cross-examination, to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and to obtain the sub- 
penaing of witnesses or evidence in his own 
behalf. 


A major aim of the Kefauver group’s pro- 
posal would be to ban the practice frequently 
referred to as “smearing” a person by mak- 
ing public uncorroborated statements by un- 
identified informants to which the accused 
has not been given opportunity to enter 
defense. 

There can be no question of the need for 
Congress-prescribed regulations governing 
the investigatory committees. What is often 
overlooked is the fact that the purpose of 
these inquiries is to gather information on 
which legislation can be based. These com- 
mittees are not law-enforcing or prosecuting 
agencies. 


But if there is congressional reform of the 
practices of investigating committees, the 
corollary problem of proper cooperation be- 
tween the legislative and executive depart- 
ments also requires consideration. The 
hearings in the Army-McCarthy dispute have 
spotlighted this and likewise have produced 
some suggestions for remedy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Senator Munpr’s comments last Thurs- 
day deserve study. Acknowledging that the 
executive branch is as eager as the Congress 
to eliminate security risks, he expressed be- 
lief in the possibility of finding a workable 
formula for joint effort for the common 
good. 


The Rights We Seek To Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wali Street Journal of Tuesday, June 
1, 1954: 

Tre RicHts We SEEK To SAvE 


We doubt if there are many people about 
who will question that communism in the 
United States is a serious problem for those 
whose responsibility is the Nation’s secu- 
rity. The internal Communist movement 
was recognized by the Congress as a clear 
and present danger to that security when 
it enacted the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

The difficulty arises when the Congress 
tries to make security secure, or when the 
officers charged with maintaining security 
go about doing it. It is not an easy task for 
the one or the other. 

Proof that it is not easy lies in the sug- 
gestions Attorney Genera] Brownell has made 
from time to time to tighten the net about 
communism. He has asked that wiretapping 
be legalized for admission as evidence. He 
has asked that a law be passed which would 
compel witnesses invoking the fifth amend- 
ment to testify if granted immunity from 
prosecution in connection with anything 
testified about. 

It was not lack of appreciation of the 
tasks before Mr. Brownell but awareness of 
the dangers we thought inherent in these 
proposals that convinced us they were wrong. 
These suggestions may make the job a bit 
easier for the Justice Department, but they 
would whittle away rights and privileges of 
the citizens all the same. 

Mr. Brownell -has recently proposed two 
other laws to knit loopholes he finds in the 
1950 Internal Security Act. 


One of these deals directly with the prob- 
lem of security of private facilities—such 
as powerplants or producers of supplies re- 
quired by defense plants—and would em- 
power the President to issue regulations to 
bar individuals from employment where 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
they may engage in sabotage, espionage, or 
other subversive activities. Such regula- 
tions may issue when the President finds 
that the Nation's security is endangered “by 
reason of actual or threatened war, or inva- 
sion, or insurrection, or subversive activity, 
or of disturbance or threatened disturbance 
of the international relations” of the 
country. 

The later reason would seems a rather 
sweeping one; and we trust that the Con- 
gress will spell out specifically what it means. 
But in any case, the proposal has much 
merit. A Communist at the switches of a 
great city’s powerplant could do great dam- 
age at an opportune time. 

Under Mr. Brownell’s other proposal any 
organization—including a private business 
or a union—may be destroyed if the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board determines 
that such organization is Communist 
infiltrated. 
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Four guides are created under the 
for determining whether an organizatig 
Communist infiltrated. These include! 
extent to which persons who are actiy. 
its management, direction or supe 
whether holding office or not are algo 
in the world Communist movemen. , 
extent to which funds, resources or 
sonnell are used to further worlq wand 
nism; the extent to which policies of y, 
organization do not deviate from the policies 
of any world Communist organization oa 
the extent to which the firm or union = 
group is in position to impair mobilization 
of manpower or use of economic ranma 
in connection with defense or security 

This new yardstick to measure Communi 
activity is an extension of the purposes , 
the 1950 act which defined Commynis 
action and Communist-front organizations 
and required registration with the Attorney 
General of any group which the SACB said 
fit the pattern. A Communist-action q. 
ganization is there defined as one estap. 
lished by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country in which is vested the direc. 
tion and control of the world Communist 
movement. A Communist-front organiza. 
tion is one created and maintained to pro. 
mote the ends of Communist-action groups 
The general idea was to expose fronts ang 
action groups and to cut off sources of funds 
received from unsuspecting contributor. 
There is, of course, recourse to the courts 
for any accused and there are ways for fronts 
to clear themselves and get off the hook. 

Mr. Brownell’s new and more sweeping 
bill also provides recourse to the courts and 
attempts to set up some safeguards for mem. 
bers and stockholders in case an organiz. 
tion is ordered liquidated. The SACB is pr. 
quired to take into consideration and to 
preserve the legitimate rights and interests 
of such people; but only to the extent the 
Board determines is consistent with the pu. 
poses of the act. These powers are obviously 
too broad and raise the question whether 
the Board could not seize the property as 
well as liquidate the business or union if 
it decided some morning that such action 
was consistent with the purposes of the law, 

In our view all this sort of language js 
far too vague and creates a catchall for 
Communists which quite possibly could in- 
jure many innocent people. It is a drastic 
departure from the purposes of the 1950 law 
which set out to throw light on action groups 
and fronts and thus to limit their effective. 
ness. But the 1950 act did not try to destroy 
them as this one does. 

As we see it, the trouble with M. 
Brownell’s bill is that he here seeks not to 
expose organizations or to punish people for 
what they have done, but to punish people 
for what they may be in a position to do, 

Certainly the Daily Worker—and perhaps 
many other publications—could fall into the 
net. And even though the courts finally 
ruled against the SACB and the Attorney 
General those who have had to go to the 
judges to protect their rights to private 
property, freedom of speech or publication 
would have been put in unwarranted 
jeopardy. 

Freedom of speech, thought, and press—- 
including that for the Daily Worker—wer 
specifically acknowledged in the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 which Mr. Brownell’s 
bill seeks to strengthen. That law says: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize, require, or establish military 0 
civilian censorship or in any way limit o 
infringe upon freedom of the press of 
speech as guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States and no regulation shall be 
promulgated hereunder having that effect. 

Mr. Brownell’s bill contains no safeguard. 
Indeed, it would have been most difficult 
make reference to the Bill of Rights and then 
attempt to do what this measure suggest. 


We recognize the trying task the Attorney 
General and his law officers face in combat 
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Time Turns Backward in Its Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial appear- 
ing in the Halifax Gazette, a newspaper 
published at South Boston, Va., of Thurs- 
day, June 3, 1954, relating to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with regard to the subject of seg- 
regation of our children in the public 


schools. 

This newspaper is now and has been 
for many years published in my home 
county of Halifax. The high standards 
it has maintained are such that it enjoys 
the respect of the people in the field in 
which it circulates. The editor of this 
publication, Mr. Lynn Shelton, is an able 
and fearless journalist. He has earned 
wide recognition and acclaim. Mr. Shel- 
ton is a native of Southside Virginia and 
understands the problems of the people 
in that section. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Time TuRNS BacKWaRD IN Its FLIGHT 


We have delayed comment until now on 
the Supreme Court ban of segregation in 
the public schools in order to gain perspec- 
tive and to express our sentiments as dis- 
passionately as possible. This situation in 
which the Southern States find themselves 
will require as much of that as southerners 
can command, for calm tempers and sweet 
reason must prevail lest we revert to the 
intemperateness and blood letting of the 
Reconstruction Days. 

Words still fail us to express our contempt 
for the usurpation of the rights of the States 
to govern their schools and to otherwise reg- 
ulate and safeguard a way of life. That the 
Supreme Court has reversed itself and placed 
a new construction and interpretation on 
the Constitution of the United States is 
reprehensible to us. The 14th amendment 
to the Constitution has stood almost un- 
challenged for over 80 years as meaning no 
more than it said until the nine robed gen- 
tlemen sought to grab history by the tail, 
and with a sudden jerk, set civilization on a 
backward course. And that Southern civi- 
lization is turning backward there is not 
the slightest doubt in our mind. 


The record of the progress of Negroes in 
the South speaks for itself, It was only 
shortly over three centuries ago that they 
were taken from savagery and brought to this 
country. Through a sorry spectacle of slav- 
ery they were finally emancipated and were 
given the rights as citizens to vote, attend 
the public schools, and in short, make as 
much of themselves as it was their capacity 
as individuals and as a race to do so. It has 
been one of the shining pages of southern 
history that so much social progress has been 
made by the two races working together in 
Peace and in harmony. Ly&Aching has all but 
disappeared from the South. Ku Klux 
Klanism is all but a thing of the past. The 
southern Negro lives ‘in peace and in pros- 
Perity. He has the right to seek the highest 
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levels of attainment possible anywhere in 
this broad land of ours, and it is a source of 
southern pride, shared by both races, that so 
many Negroes from Dixie have reflected these 
opportunities in their own personal advance- 
ment. 

But now comes the almighty force of Fed- 
eral dictates to tell both the southern Negro 
and whites that they must integrate and 
amalgamate whether they like it or not. 
They cannot wait on the slow wheels of 
evolution to turn. The wheels must mesh 
and revolve fast, ready be the races or no. 

It augurs no good. In the South where 
the races are so nearly matched in numbers, 
and in several States where Negroes are in 
the majority, the transformation the Su- 
preme Court has in mind cannot and will 
not be made without time and lots of it. 
Perhaps a generation ahead mixed schools 
and integrated attendance at other public 
places will be accomplished without the 
nudges of Federal bayonets. But if one is 
to properly gage the southern mind and 
temperament today, he must not mistake 
what it is and what it means. Southerners, 
many of them, think less of what some men 
may define the law of the land to mean 
than what a way of life means to them. 

What we have said we say in the fondest 
kind of spirit and admiration of our Negro 
citizens, the great body of whom are as re- 
sentful of this intrusion into local and States 
rights as we are. What we point up is that 
race relations can be improved only by the 
slow grinding of the wheels of progress. On 
that score southern history speaks for itself. 
To enforce social laws is to retard and set 
back progress and to lose much of what has 
been gained. Ironically, perhaps, the race 
that the Supreme Court appears to be so 
concerned over and has gained the most, 
stands now to lose the most. 

It is a day of dark despair and mourning. 
Stygian darkness obscures the morn of to- 
morrow in a land that once was happy and 
glad to face the future. Time turns back- 
ward in its flight. 


a_i 


H. R. 9430 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to add my name to the roll 
of those Members who joined with our 
able and forward-looking colleague, 
AIME J. Foranp, of Rhode Island, in in- 
troducing H. R. 9430. This bill, to pro- 
vide for unemployment reinsurance 
grants to the States and to revise, extend 
and improve the unemployment insur- 
ance program, has been introduced to 
meet a pressing need in revitalizing this 
established program so that it can con- 
tinue to fill its place in our antidepres- 
sion program. 

Careful analysts of our social and eco- 
nomic structure have come to agree that 
this program is a most worthwhile built- 
in stabilizer in our kit of tools to meet 
periods of slack in our great free eco- 
nomic system. The virtue of this pro- 
gram is its very anticyclical and auto- 
matic operation. When the level of op- 
eration is high and employment rolls 
are full, a balance is diverted into this 
fund for unemployment relief. When, 
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on the contrary as things are now and 
the level of operation slacks off, then this 
reserve purchasing power returns to the 
economy in the form of sustaining pur- 
chasing power until the slack can be 
taken up in tne employment situation. 

However, with the passage of time and 
changes in the economic scene and in the 
general price level, it is now necessary 
to make certain adjustments in this pro- 
gram and I am happy to join in this 
effort to see these necessary changes 
adopted by the Congress. 





Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 1, at 9:45 p. m., radio 
station WWDC extended its facilities to 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy for the presentation of a special 
program in tribute to the memory of 
Jefferson Davis. The program was un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Maude Howell 
Smith, division chairman of radio for 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. Mrs. Smith presented Congress- 
man JAmeEs C. Davis, who represents the 
Fifth Congressional District of Georgia 
in the House of Representatives, who 
paid tribute to the distinguished Ameri- 
can in whose memory the program was 
broadcast. 

In presenting Congressman Davis, 
Mrs. Smith called attention to the fact 
that he is the grandson of two Con- 
federate veterans, and is himself a vet- 
eran of World War I. 

Congressman Davis spoke as follows: 

It is indeed an honor and privilege to 
speak to you today on the life, character, 
and work of a man who stands as one of the 
immortals of all time, Jefferson Davis. 
When we hear his name, many of us think 
of a man who was the first and only Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America. 
True, as President of the Confederacy, Jef- 
ferson Davis experienced his finest hour, but 
this great southerner, this great American, 
occupies a broader view on the horizon of 
American history. Jefferson Davis exempli- 
fied in his life and character fundamental 
Americanism. He was consecrated to con- 
stitutional liberty. He believed in the Con- 
stitution. Jefferson Davis believed that the 
truths as laid down by the Founding Fathers 
in the Constitution were fixed, and not sub- 
ject to later interpretations and variations 
based on political, social, or economic ex- 
pediencies. He was one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of States rights in American his- 
tory. Tc Jefferson Davis, the Constitution 
was not a complicated document. Those 
powers not enumerated and given explicitly 
to the Federal Government were reserved to 
the States and to the people. The Consti- 
tution was as simple as that, he said. 

Today the things he loved and cherished 
are again being assaulted. Renewed aitacks 
on the sovereignty of the States is abroad 
in the land. The Constitution is being given 
a@ new meaning never contemplated in the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. 

For a few minutes, let us examine some 
of the highlights in the life of Jefferson 
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Davis, a life that has all the grandeur and 
tragedy of a Shakespearean drama. 

Mr. Davis was born on June 3, 1808, in 
what is now Todd County, Ky. He and 
Lincoln first saw the light of day in the same 
State. His father was a native Georgian and 
a Revolutionary War hero. At the age of 16, 
Mr. Davis entered Transylvania College and 
from there he went to West Point, graduating 
in 1828. In all of his schooling, his brilliant 
mind, his logic and gentle manner impressed 
all with whom he came in contact. After 
graduation from West Point, Jefferson Davis 
took part in the Black Hawk Indian War. In 
1835 he resigned his commission and having 
married the daughter of Zachary Taylor, 
later President of the United States, he 
settled on a plantation near Vicksburg, Miss. 
Here he lived until 1845 when his neighbors 
and friends sent him to Washington as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. He 
had been in‘Congress only a year when he 
answered the call of his country again. The 
drums of war were beating in far-off Mexico 
and his friends in Mississippi, having elected 
him colonel of Mississippi Volunteers, he re- 
signed his seat in Congress and hurried to 
join his regiment, which, never doubting the 
acceptance of its colonel, had started to 
Mexico without him. Colonel Davis caught 
up with his regiment at New Orleans and 
proceeded on to Mexico. 

In Mexico, Colonel Davis displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry. His military genius and 
courage contributed greatly to the splendid 
victories at Monterey and Buena Vista. At 
the battle of Buena Vista he received a severe 
wound, the effects of which he felt until his 
dying day. For more than 40 years he carried 
this wound inflicted in defense of the liber- 
ties of his people, and yet there were those 
who calied him traitor as he lay in his coffin. 

Returning to his beloved Mississippi in 
1847, the governor of that State appointed 
him to fill out an unexpired term in the 
United States Senate. Mr. Davis accepted and 
in 1848 was unanimously chosen by the 
legislature as Senator. In the Senate his 
great powers of leadership won for him the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Upon the election of Franklin Pierce 
as President, Jefferson Davis was offered the 
post of Secretary of War, and resigning his 
Senate seat he accepted. 

Jefferson Davis contributed greatly to the 
stability of Franklin Pierce’s administration. 
Under his direction as a cabinet member, 
surveys were made for a transcontinental 
railroad, sea coast fortifications were 
strengthened, infantry tactics were improved, 
and iron was substituted for wood in arma- 
ments. 

Upon the conclusion of President Pierce's 
term, Mississippi returned Mr. Davis to the 
Senate and again he became the recognized 
Democratic leader. At atime when northern 
abolitionists were fanning the fires of sec- 
tional hatred, Jefferson Davis remained 
calm and collected. He urged a course of 
moderation. He believed the differences be- 
tween North and South could be settled by 
a just application of the simple remedy that 
lay within the Constitution itself, the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of States rights. 

But his eloquence was lost in the passion 
of the times, and when he was formally noti- 
fied that Mississippi had left the Union, he 
resigned from the Senate. His farewell to 
that body is a striking example of the char- 
acter of the man: “Whatever offense,” he 
said, “I have given which has not been re- 
dressed or for which satisfaction has not 
been demanded, I have, Senators, in this 
hour of our parting to offer you my apology 
for any pain which in the heat of the dis- 
cussion I have inflicted. I go hence unin- 
cumbered by the remembrance of any injury 
received and having discharged the duty of 
making the only reparation in my power for 
any injury offered. 

“Mr. President and Senators, having made 
the announcement which the occasion 
seemed to me to require, it only remains for 
me to bid you a final adieu.” 
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Mississippi wanted Mr. Davis to command 
her troops and upon his arrival from Wash- 
ington he was commissioned major general. 
But a higher and nobler duty awaited him 
and, against his wishes, his people persuaded 
him to accept the presidency of the newly 
organized Confederate States of America. 

Jefferson Davis by sheer force of charac- 
ter created a government where none existed, 
organized and put armies in the field, con- 
ducted the innumerable civil functions of 
government, and stood a rampart of strength 
and courage to his people. In every place, 
under every condition, he proved himself the 
president. His messages, state papers, and 
public utterances were models of states- 
manship and scholarly diction. 

He demanded honesty and integrity and 
no one has ever accused his administration 
or any phase of his public life with corrup- 
tion and graft. 

The dead and mangled, the suffering and 
horror of Antietam, Gettysburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania 
Court House wrung his heart out. The hun- 
ger and privation of his people saddened 
and burdened him. But steadfast he clung 
to the helm of the confederacy and, like a 
captain who goes down with his ship, he 
went down with his government and his 
people. 

Shortly after the surrender of General Lee 
on April 9, 1865, Jefferson Davis was cap- 
tured by Federal troops and imprisoned at 
Fortress Monroe, Va. Here his imprisonment 
marks a dark chapter in American history. 
Shackled like a common felon, he was con- 
fined to a dungeon and denied the right of 
habeas corpus. 

Sick, scorned, slandered, and vilified, he 
remained at Fortress Monroe 2 years until he 
was released on bail. Mr. Davis was never 
brought to trial as the radicals of the North 
knew they could never convict him. 

After his release from prison, the broken 
and weary president traveled in Canada and 
England where he was received with great 
honor. 

Returning to his Southland he devoted the 
rest of his life to writing and lecturing. 
Death came to him in New Orleans on De- 
cember 6, 1889, and he was buried in that 
city. In 1893 he was reinterred with great 
honor in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, 
Va. There he sleeps today in the city he 
did ‘so much to bring eternal fame. 

The United States sorely needs men of the 
caliber of Jefferson Davis today. His stead- 
fast devotion to principle, his veneration of 
the constitutional process of government, 
and his unswerving loyalty to God and man 
are fundamentals upon which America can 
seek a new dedication. 


“Under God” 
SPEECH 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this measure is more than one 
of passing importance. It goes to 
the very fundamentals of life and crea- 
tion. It recognizes that all things which 
we have in the way of life, liberty, con- 
stitutional government, and rights of 
man are held by us under the divine 
benediction of the Almighty. There is a 
hope and a hereafter in these two words 
and they, of course, should be included 
in the pledge of allegiance to Old Glory. 


June 8 


I have worked for the day when ou 
pledge of allegiance would be thus Modi. 
fied. I have wondered why the Senate 
committee which deliberated on this 
matter at first vacillated and finally 
acted in approving the change, | am 
now anxious that this measure be finajj 
passed. . 

Pree nations today battle for their 
very existence in many parts of the 
world. Communism with its siren yoica 
of false appeal is heard round the world 
and many peoples and many nations {aj 
prey to these false headlights on the 
shores of time. One thing separates free 
peoples of the Western World from the 
rabid Communist, and this one thing jg 
a belief in God. In adding this one 
phrase to our pledge of allegiance to our 
flag, we in effect declare openly that we 
denounce the pagan doctrine of commy. 
nism and declare “under God” in favor 
of free government and a free world, 


Some Senatorial Reputations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in the past concern. 
ing the possible effects of television upon 
the conduct of the Nation's affairs. It 
has been said that a good television per- 
sonality will become the greatest asset 
of those who seek the suffrage of the 
people; the greatest asset, too, of those in 
Government who wish to gain public ap- 
proval for their policies and their ac- 
tions in connection therewith. 

In support of the ideas I have just now 
set forth, Mr. Speaker, I, under unani- 
mous consent, insert in the Recorp an 
editorial published on Monday, June 7, 
1954, in the Chicago Tribune, and en- 
titled “Some Senatorial Reputations”: 

The temptation to discuss the merits of 
the McCarthy-Stevens controversy should be 
resisted until all the evidence is in, but it 
is not too early to comment on what the 
hearings have done to and for some sena- 
torial reputations. 

Senator Munpt has unquestionably gained 
the most. Those who were acquainted with 
him have always respected him for his char- 
acter and abilities, but to the country as 4 
whole he was little known. Now he is ac- 
knowledged by millions to be a man of much 
personal charm, sincere, thoughtful, urbane, 
friendly, and genuinely gifted as a parlia- 
mentarian. If Mr. Munpr came from a big 
and politically doubtful State he could ex- 
pect to go very far on the reputation he has 
made in these hearings. As it is, it is scarce- 
ly an exaggeration to say that he has put 
South Dakota on the political map. 

In the course of the radio and television 
show, Mr. McCarTHy has managed on more 
than one occasion to irritate his friends 
while confounding his enemies. It wasn't 
easy, but he did it. We have never supposed 
that he was likely to get a presidential nomi- 
nation and now we believe it is more un 
likely than ever. Delegates to national con- 
ventions do not nominate sluggers like Mr. 
McCarTHY. Citizens down east who have 
found it difficult to sleep of nights for feat 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsia 
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1954 
would land in the White House need worry 
po longer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN early in the hearing distressed 
pis friends with his unction but has happily 
changed his manner, and all for the better. 
Mr. DirKsEN is really a very bright boy. 
He is always in danger of being a shade too 
pright for his own good but, by and large, 
the people of Illinois have not been disap- 
pointed in his behavior. 

young Mr. PorrEr is no ball of fire, cer- 
tainly, and he could have used a little more 
seasoning before he broke into the big 
Jeagues, but in his favor it may be said that 
he hasn't done anything to distress his 

i Ss. 

— Democrats have done themselves and 
their party some harm with their pettifog- 
ging partisanship. Of the three, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN has shown himself to be the most 
able and he has the most attractive TV 
personality. 

Mr. SyMINGTON has more than his share 
of vanity and is in love with the sound of 
his voice, as is Mr. JACKSON, the Boy Scout. 
The millions who have viewed or heard the 
proceedings must harbor the gravest doubts 
of Mr. SyMINGTON’s honesty, sincerity, and 
good faith in view of Friday’s disclosures of 
his monitored telephone conversations with 
secretary of the Army Stevens. He is se- 
riously compromised. A fair view is that he 
ought to be listed among the instigators 
and principals, rather than to be pretending 
that he can sit in disinterested judgment. 

None of the three Democrats, we should 
say, has advanced his political fortunes, at 
jeast as far as national politics are con- 
cerned, through his participation in the Mc- 
CarTHY proceedings. Maybe there is one TV 
viewer somewhere who thinks the Democrats 
have approached this hearing with open 
minds, but there can’t be two observers so 
naive, 





The American State of Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the address by Morehead Patterson, 
distinguished chairman of the board of 
the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
delivered at the second annual banquet 
of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
on April 6, 1954: 

Mr. Toastmaster, honored guests, members 
of the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
ladies, and gentlemen, this evening I should 
like to discuss with you one of the most con- 
troversial subjects of our time. It is a sub- 
ject of dismay in France, concern in Eng- 
land, bewilderment in Canada, and even dis- 
agreement here at home. The subject, ladies 
= gentlemen, is the American State of 

nd. 

It is a subject of importance not only be- 
cause of the past but especially of the future. 
I believe this country is on fire. I believe we 
are poised on the edg of a rich, fruitful, 
stimulating, exciting, rewarding, and dynamic 
era. No one person, indeed, no single group 
Of persons, can accurately analyze this in- 
tangible. Each of us, however, can view cer- 
tain phenomena and draw certain future 
conclusions, 

I suppose everyone of you at this banquet 
tonight has heard the word “recession” at 
least once today. Some of the most respected 
men in America have prophesied danger 
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ahead. A variety of ills has been diagnosed 
in our economy, & variety of cures has been 
prescribed. But the patient is not sick, He 
is bursting with energy. 

The use of the word “recession” to describe 
the American state of mind, or the American 
state of being, stems, I think, from. misap- 
prehensions and misunderstandings, or, 
more bluntly, from an astonishing reluc- 
tance to recognize facts. So in the few min- 
utes we have together this evening I shall 
attempt to analyze 1 or 2 small areas of 
the American state of mind and try to ex- 
plode some of the myths that surround them. 

It is believed by many Americans, as well 
as many Europeans and even Indians—that 
we in the United States are a vulgar lot. 
English school masters view our comic strips 
with horror. French intellectuals cringe at 
what they call the banalite of our motion 
pictures. In Italy, we are told, even the 
truck drivers sing grand opera. I think you 
will agree that it is an often expressed view 
that while we are sensational on the as- 
sembly line, we are really a little gauche in 
the drawing room. 

Now the plain facts available on this area 
of the American state of mind, tell a 
completely opposite story. We Americans 
are actually living in an environment of 
extraordinary cultural abundance. 

You are aware of course, that we have 
over 200 symphony orchestras in the United 
States? Two hundred. You know that the 
Bell Telephone Company in the New York- 
New Jersey area has a full scale symphony 
orchestra made up of employees that plays 
an annual concert in Carnegie Hall? Doubt- 
less you have observed that physicians, and 
lawyers, and tool engineers traditionaliy 
virile are no longer considered sissy if they 
play in string quartets. You know also 
that we spend over $90 million a year for 
tickets to the legitimate theater and grand 
opera? That is more than we spend for 
tickets to baseball games. Perhaps you will 
be as astonished, as I was, to learn that our 
museums have increased during the past 
quarter century from 600 to 2,500. There 
are 3 times as Many concerts given in the 
United States as in all the other countries of 
the world combined. 

It seems difficult, then, to entertain a low 
opinion of American culture. It is, how- 
ever, a good example of the misapprehension 
that exists both here and abroad about this, 
the American state of mind. 

Life magazine is a popular publication 
and yet each week it presents articles on 
science, editorials on current politics, 
samples of modern poetry, and beautiful 
color reproductions of art masterpieces to 
5% million people. Culture, in America, is 
not something exclusively for the elite. 
Surely it is indicative that anybody who has 
25 cents, and the inclination, can buy a fair 
reproduction of an impressionist master- 
piece in Woolworth’s. We are ceasing to 
think of it as a noble abstraction and begin- 
ning to take it for granted. To me, at least, 
this proves that we are not money maniacs, 
and that our powers of organization and tool 
design are transferable to other things be- 
sides material goods. 


You can see, then, from this rather detailed 
example, what I mean by misapprehensions 
concerning the American state of mind in 
its cultural area, There are many other 
areas, and many other apprehensions, but 
we cannot go into all of them this evening, 
or indeed, in a thousand evenings. 

As lieutenants of business you are, of 
course, concerned with the economic aspect 
of the American state of mind. During 
the past 15 years, the American state of 
mind has been stirring and shifting and 
changing in more areas than culture alone. 
Fenton Turck, the well-known New York 
consulting engineer, has enumerated a few 
of these changes under the very apt title of 
“The Great American Explosion.” Mr, 
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Turck believes that we have exploded in a 
flood of new ideas, new tastes, and new 


. standards. We are emerging (he states) 


into a fresh and exciting age. An age al- 
ready indelibly marked by changed attitudes, 
changed customs and changed goals. 

I should like to repeat to you a few of the 
extraordinary statistics which Mr. Turck so 
rightly considers significant: 

Americans increased their annual use of 
electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 
than in the entire previous time since elec- 
tric power was first installed in the United 
States. In the same 10 years 141 million 
people moved either from farms to indus- 
trial centers, or from one house to another. 
We are indeed a restless and a changing 
people. Forty-five percent more Americans 
graduated from college in 1948 than in 1940, 
and more Bibles were purchased between 
1941 and 1951 than in the previous 40 years. 
Yes, we are better educated and more con- 
cerned with spiritual things than we realize. 
Today, for the first time in history more 
consumers (54 percent) own: their own 
homes than pay rent. The picture of the 
average American as a highway-happy wor- 
shipper of a shiny new automobile is sadly 
out of date. In 1950, 96 percent more con- 
stant dollars spent for books than 10 years 
before. We spend $44 per person per year on 
education, more than any country in the 
world. Today, classical music accounts for 
40 percent of all record sales in the country. 
Think of it. Two thousand towns, two thou- 
sand, now provide serious music regularly 
for their populations. 

These extraordinary changes are happen- 
ing now, and they will continue to happen. 
That is why I believe this country is on fire. 
It is alive with expancied opportunities for 
those who recognize the new signposts and 
have the courage to follow them. And yet, 
we continue to labor under misapprehen- 
sions even in the economic area of the 
American state of mind, the area concerned 
with business. 

Let me give you an example of what I con- 
sider a misapprehension involving the econ- 
omics area. 

At the beginning of the war, a certain 
prominent company was asked a question 
by the Government. “How much,” the Gov- 
ernment representative asked, “can you in- 
crease your production for the war effort?” 

Now this company did an annual gross 
volume of $120 million. So, after some 
lengthy conferences, its officers told the 
Government that they could increase this 
annual production figure by 50 percent. 
“Gentlemen,” replied the Government repre- 
sentative “50 percent won't do. We must 
have 1,200 percent.” 

The executives of this company thought 
he was crazy. But during the 5 years of war 
they performed miracles. Today, instead of 
producing $120 million a year, they produce 
$120 million worth of goods a month. 

Now why do you suppose these very ca- 
pable and experienced executives failed to 
see their own potential. After all they were 
running it. They knew it, and the people 
in it. Could it be, that they did not know 
themselves? Criticism by hindsight is easy, 
but in view of their performance now, it is 
difficult to explain their limited outlook at 
the beginning of the war. The plain fact 
is that probably each of us here would have 
reacted as they did, with incredulity. We are 
not kids any more. And it is dangerous to 
underestimate us. 

The American state of mind is mature. It 
has grown up. I for one have faith in it. In 
fact I think it is the most exciting thing in 
the world today, so let us not underestimate 
it. That is the road to depression. Instead, 
let us try, if we can, to anticipate its next 
move. 

Until recently, a Florida vacation tradi- 
tionally has been two things. It has been 
in the winter, and it has been expensive. 
Five years ago, a Florida building contractor 
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decided that tradition was changing, and 
that he would anticipate the American state 
of mind. He gambied $5 million on a hous- 
ing project that included 650 modern Span- 
ish villas, a shopping center, a country club, 
and a golf course. He did not raise his rates 
in the winter, nor did he reduce them in the 
summer. Instead he tailored his prices to 
the middle-income vacationer. Today, his 
project is doing a roaring business all year 
around. He evaluated and anticipated the 
American state of mind shrewdly, and it 
paid off handsomely. 

At AMF, we are trying very hard to antici- 
pate and to evaluate correctly, the American 
state of mind. For most of our 50 years, we 
stuck to our role of designer and maker of 
machines for the tobacco, apparel, and bak- 
ing industries. 

In the days when Sir Walter Raleigh first 
took tobacco to England, cigarette smoking 
was unheard of. Even in the good old “roll- 
your-own” era the habit was not exactly 
widespread. With the invention of a rapid 
automatic cigarette-making machine, ciga- 
rettes became not a luxury but a necessity. 
There are many examples like this, but they 
all prove the same point. Necessity is not, 
the mother of invention, invention is the 
mother of necessity. That is the real secret 
of American strength in all fields. 

There is scarcely any limit to the capacity 
of man to consume goods. The need for 
more output per man-hour is virtually un- 
limited, except perhaps, for power and ma- 
terials. Our present resources Of power will 
not last forever, and it is this need, and po- 
tential shortage of power, that brings me— 
inevitably—to the atom. 

We at AMF are not strangers to atomic 
energy research. We have taken part in the 
design and production of atomic energy 
equipment since the beginning of the AEC 
program. 

We were engaged to develop, design and 
build, special process machinery for the AEC 
Savannah River plant, a work which we be- 
gan in late 1950 and will complete this year. 
At its peak, this project employed some 400 
of our technical personnel, many of whom 
had prior atomic energy experience at Ar- 
gonne, Brookhaven, and Oak Ridge National 
Laboratories. 

I am particularly proud and happy to tell 
you that the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced today their acceptance of AMF's 
proposal to undertake a study program on 
industrial reactor development. Along with 
11 groups composed of such prominent Amer- 
ican corporations as the General Electric Co., 
the Dow Chemical Co., the Detroit Edison 
Co., and the Monsanto Chemical Co. (to 
name only a few), the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has contracted with the Com- 
mission to participate in a study of reactors 
and reactor equipment related to industrial 
atomic energy applications. We expect to 
bear the direct cost of this study which will 
run to at least a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. 

We at AMF believe in the atom's peace- 
time future and we are engaged in a broad 
program of engineering development. For 
instance, we are designing a research reactor 
on a building block principle, a nuclear 
mechano set if you will, to make such re- 
actors flexible and versatile and able to 
satisfy a wide variety of requirements. We 
believe, you see, that nuclear reactors and 
nuclear package powerplants are in the im- 
mediate future of the “American state of 
mind.” ‘The quicker, therefore, that they 
are standardized, the quicker their industrial 
use will become general. 

Nuclear package powerplants are needed 
in many remote areas of the world. Think 
of what electric energy could do for ore-rich 
countries, where there are no waterfalls, 
no supplies of coal, oll, or even wood. Nu- 
clear package plants can compete with con-< 
ventional plants in these areas today. There 


is no question In my mind that nuclear 
powerplants will compete commercially with 
conventional powerplants anywhere in the 
near future. 

Now as you know, there is a by-product of 
atomic power which is already of great prac- 
tical value to humanity. These are the 
radioisotopes, and they have many uses. 
Radio sodium, injected into the blood-stream 
is of vital use to doctors studying the treat- 
ment of circulatory deficiencies. A radio- 
active isotope of iodine is, in wide use in 
the diagnosis and analysis of thyroid-gland 
diseases. Isotopes are used in many ways in 
agriculture, to show, for instance, how much 
fertilizer is actually taken up by a plant. 
Tiny invisible amounts of radio-active ma- 
terials can be used to run control checks on 
the chemical composition of huge batches of 
molten steel, or to measure and control the 
thickness of tissue-thin plastic films. They 
can be used to determine the rate of flow of 
liquids through long pipelines. Petroleum 
scientists use radio-carbon to study the 
fundamental and very complex processes 
which take place in the big cracking units 
where gasoline is produced. 

In addition to applications that we can 
foresee today we are convinced that the 
number which will emerge in the future is 
practically without limit. I do not know, 
whether an American housewife will ever run 
her washing machine with an atomic battery. 
However AMF wants to be there with the 
tools to make the washing machine and also 
the battery when the time comes. 

Yes, we want to be prepared. That is 
why we are exploring industrial atomic 
energy to the fullest, so that we may accu- 
rately evaluate and anticipate, the American 
state of mind. 

Atomic energy is a slave which, if we have 
the wisdom, we can control and command. 

I believe that there lies before us a golden 
age of progress and prosperity. We hold it 
in our hands to win a crowning victory for 
human progress throughout the world. We 
will be prepared for this if we study and 
comprehend that fabulous thing—the Ameri- 
can state of mind. 





Low Tariff on Woolens Crippling Mills 
In New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
James F. Leonard, being the first of a 
series published in the Boston Post on 
New Enland tariff problems: 

Low TARIFF ON WOOLENS CRIPPLING MILLS IN 
NEw ENGLAND 


(By James F. Leonard) 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
tariff problems of the depressed wool textile 
industry. It tells some of the problems wool 
merchants and wool product manufacturers 
are experiencing under the present tariff 
structure.) 


A competitor much tougher than the 
southern mill operator has appeared on the 
scene to plague further the hard-pressed 
New England woolen mill owner. 

This competiter has Government sanc- 
tion—in fact Government solicitation in the 
form of reciprocal trade and Government 
aid in the form of a very low tariff—to com- 
pete for American textile business with a 





product manufactured by workers who 
from a low of 14 cents to & high of 43 cen, 
an hour in contrast to $1.56 paid to our miy 
workers. 

Last year production of a el 
containing 26 percent or inet won — 
to its lowest since the depression years 
the early 1930's. 

At the same time imports of woolen yard 
goods reached a new 30-year high. More 
than 80 million yards of imported Woolen 
goods reached the American market from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 

Even. with duty paid, the imported Woolen 
goods sell for less than a similar produc 
manufactured in this country. 

“The only way we can meet this competi. 
tion,” says Harry F. Blake, president of Blake 
& Co., Boston wool firm, “is for a speedy 
readjustment of the tariff rate.” 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act there js a 
provision for raising the tariff rate on any 
class of fabric in which imports exceed 5 
percent of the annual domestic production 
in the 3 preceding years. 

It is called the peril point. When the 
point has been reached, the tariff rate may 
be raised from 25 percent to 45 percent, 

“There’s just one hitch,” says Edward 
Wilkinson, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
“the machinery for this procedure is 9 
cumbersome it would take a couple of years 
to get the measure through.” 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, which has joined the manufacturers 
and the wool merchants in the fight for 
readjusted tariff on wool imports, reports 
that 180 mills have been liquidated or closed 
down permanently and 70,000 jobs have been 
lost since 1946. 

Meanwhile imports have risen from 4,169. 
000 yards in 1946 to 30 million yards in 1953, 

“Irreparable damage is being done the in- 
dustry because of the present low tariff,” 
says Hugh Munro of the firm of Munro, Kin- 
kaid, Mottla, Inc., an old Boston wool firm, 
“but we can’t seem to get the relief we need.” 


MOSTLY FROM BRITAIN 


The majority of imported wool products 
come here from Great Britain, where the 
average textile workers’ wage is 42 cents an 
hour. In 1952 Great Britain exported 79 
percent of wool products to the United 
States. 

Italy, where the worker gets 30 cents an 
hour, supplied 9 percent; France, where the 
wage is 43 cents an hour, supplied 3 percent, 

Japan, where textile workers receive but 
14 cents an hour, offers worsted yarn for 
about $4.10 a pound, duty paid, $.85 to $l 
cheaper than comparable American yarn. 





Resolutions Congratulating the Town of 
Saugus, Mass., on Its 325th Year asa 
Settled Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re- 
ord, I include the following resolutions 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts by Representatives Belden G. 
Bly, Jr., of Saugus, and Fred A. Hutchin- 
son, of Lynn, on petition of John J. Buc- 
chiere and his associate members of the 
Saugus Board of Selectmen congratulat- 
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ing the town of Saugus on its 325th year 

as a settled community: 

RESOLUTIONS CONGRATULATING THE TOWN OF 
gaucus on Its 325TH Year aS a SETTLED 


CoMMUNITY 

whereas when the Puritans who founded 
the Massachusetts Bay Coloney landed in 
salem Harbor on the ship Arbeila in. 1629, 
several of their number explored along the 
peautiful north shore until they found the 
rolling meadows bordering upon the mean- 
dering river which the Pentucket Indians 
who inhabited this area called the Saugus, 
meaning in their language “long and ex- 
tended”; and 

whereas as former residents of the fens 
country of old England, they were fascinated 
by this area of boundless marshes bordering 
the crystal-clear waters of the river teeming 
with edible fish, and the countless coveys of 
wild birds who feasted along its banks, and 
they determined there to make their homes 
in the land they christened “Newe Eng- 
Jand”; and 

Whereas the tiny settlement they built 
along the riverbank became one of the found-~- 
ing towns of the Bay Colony, and for the 
first 8 years between 1629 and 1637, it encom-~- 
passed all of the area now constituting the 
great industrial city of Lynn and the charm- 
ing residential towns of Swampscott, Nahant, 
Lynnfield, Saugus, Reading, and Wakefield; 


d 
w Whereas in tribute to their second pastor, 
the Reverend Samuel Whiting, who had been 
a curate at St. Margaret’s Church in King’s 
Lynn, England, the citizens of Saugus peti- 
tioned the great and general court on Novem- 
ber 15, 1637, to change their name in his 
honor, and the legislature voting, “Saugus 
js called Lin,” the ancient Indian name of 
the settlement was retained only in the river 
until February 17, 1815, when the legislature 
set off the west parish of Lynn under the 
corporate name of Saugus; and 

Whereas with the formation of the first 
general court in 1634, Saugus, under its orig- 
inal name, was 1 of the 8 founding towns 
to form 1 of the first legislative assemblies 
on the North American continent, and had 
3 of its citizens, Capt. Nathaniel Turner, Ed- 
ward Tomlins, and Thomas Willis numbered 
among the 24 original members of the house 
of representatives from the founding com- 
munities of Boston, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Cambridge, Watertown, Salem, 
and Saugus, as part of the first elected gov- 
ernment of this great Commonwealth; and 

Whereas in 1646 that part of the town of 
Lynn which is now Saugus became the “cradle 
of American industry,” with the foundation 
of the first successful ironworks on the Amer- 
ican continent, thereby founding our great 
industrial system, which birthplace of free 
enterprise is now being restored as a national 
shrine by the First Iron Works Association 
and the American Iron and Stecl Institute; 
and 

Whereas 1 of the founders of the first 
fronworks, sent to London to organize the 
company of underwriters for the ironworks 
in Saugus, the Honorable Robert Bridges, 
was 1 of 2 citizens of Saugus to be sig- 
nificantly honored by election as speaker of 
the house of representatives, the second being 
the Honorable Frederick Bancroft Willis; and 

Whereas Saugus, the second largest town 
in Essex County, with more than 19,000 God- 
fearing, well-governed, law-abiding, and 
patriotic citizens of the Commonwealth, has 
also been a pioneer in the field of education, 
giving to Harvard University one of its most 
illustrious presidents in Cornelius Conway 
Felton, being the site of the first female 
seminary in America, and in keeping with its 
pioneering traditions is now engaged in the 
monumental task of erecting for the enrich- 
ment of its youth a new and beautiful senior 
high school plant fronting on our scenic 
Newburyport Turnpike; and 

Whereas Saugus pays grateful tribute to 
its debt to its heroic founders of Puritan 
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days, despite the fact that it is now a com- 
munity of many races and creeds, all living 
happily and harmoniously in the American 
tradition, and all taking pride in the fact 
that there has never been a war on the North 
American continent, commencing with the 
colonial expedition against the Pequots in 
1636 in which Saugus sent a company of 21 
men, in which the men and boys of Saugus 
have not willingly fought for their homes, 
their liberties, and the ideals of the Ameri- 
can way of life, even at the cost of life itself; 
and 

Whereas Saugus will fittingly pay tribute 
in this year of 1954 to its 325 years of life 
as a settled community, first of the Bay 
Colony, and then of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for whom its sturdy farmers 
and their sons fought so valiantly on the 
retreat from Concord and Lexington, at 
Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, and in the final 
victory at Yorktown; and 

Whereas this 325th anniversary program 
of the patriotic citizens of Saugus is being 
arranged by the board of selectmen, Town 
Manager Walter E. Lawrence, and other offi- 
cials and citizens as an inspiration to youth 
in these days when a godless and materialis- 
tic philosophy seeks to undermine all that 
Saugus has stood for over the centuries, and 
as a guide post to indicate the increasingly 
great role to be played in our Commonwealth 
by this Essex County town with its memories 
of the past and its eyes focused upon an 
even greater future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the great and general court 
extends its congratulations and felicitations 
to the town of Saugus upon this auspicious 
occasion, together with its sincere best wishes 
for its continued growth and prosperity; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in recognition of the fact 
that Saugus was 1 of the 8 founding towns 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony which in 
1634 joined to form one of the first legisla- 
tive assemblies in America, thereby making 
possible representative government in Mas- 
sachusetts, this general court authorizes the 
appointment of a committee of 8, of whom 
5 shall be designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and 3 by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, to officially extend the 
congratulations of the Commonwealth at a 
civic celebration to be conducted by the 
citizens of Saugus in this 325th anniversary 
year of their settlement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to send a suitably inscribed copy of 
these joint resolutions to the town of Saugus 
to be preserved in its archives for the benefit 
of posterity. 


These resolutions were unanimously 
passed by both branches of the legisla- 
ture, and to note the subsequent action 
thereunder I also include with these 
remarks the following story from the 
Wakefield Daily Item, a newspaper serv- 
ing the town of Saugus: 

Saucus Witt Nore 325TH ANNIVERSARY 


Membership of a joint committee to ex- 
tend the congratulations of the general 
court to the town of Saugus this fall at a 
celebration marking its 325th anniversary 
as a settled community has been announced 
by President Richard I. Forbush, of the 
State senate, and Speaker Charles Gibbons, 
of the house of representatives. 

Although resolutions congratulating towns 
and cities on their anniversaries are rela- 
tively common in the legislature, the unani- 
mous action of both branches of the general 
court in this instance was unique in that 
it authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee of eight to deliver the congratula- 
tions of the Commonwealth in person. 

This, in the language of the resolutions 
introduced jointly by Representatives Bel- 
den G. Bly, Jr., of Saugus, and Fred A. 
Hutchinson, of Lynn, who represent that 
town on Beacon Hill, was prompted by the 
fact that “Saugus was one of the eight 
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founding towns of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony which in 1634 joined together to form 
one of the first representative assemblies 
in America, thereby making possible repre- 
sentative government in Massachusetts.” 

The resolutions called for the appoint- 
ment of five members of the house of rep- 
resentatives and three senators on the com- 
mittee of eight. 

House Speaker Charles Gibbons, of Stone- 
ham paid Saugus the unusual compliment 
of naming himself to the committee from 
that body. 

Speaker Gibbons represents Wakefield as 
part of his legislative district. The town of 
Wakefield, formerly South Reading, was in 
1629, when Saugus was founded under its 
present name, a part of the area occupied 
by the Puritans. Saugus in its founding 
years included all of what is now the city 
of Lynn and the towns of Swampscott, 
Nahant, Lynnfield, Reading, Wakefield, and 
Saugus. 

Serving with the speaker as members of 
the house delegation will be Representa- 
tives Bly and Hutchinson, Joseph F. Walsh, 
of Lynn, and John E. Murphy, of Peabody. 

Chairman of the committee from the sen- 
ate is Senator Philip A. Graham, of Hamil- 
ton, a Swampscott native, whose district 
includes Saugus and Lynnfield. His two as- 
sociates will be Senator Charles V. Hogan, 
of Lynn, and Senator Robert Campbell, of 
Medford, home town of Town Manager 
Walter E. Lawrence, of Saugus. 

Prior to the Saugus civic celebration of 
its 325th anniversary this fall, the First 
Iron Works Association will dedicate its 
colonial reproduction of the “Cradle of Amer- 
ican Industry” in the colonial iron works on 
the banks of the Saugus River in that town. 

Leaders of the Nation’s iron and steel in- 
dustry will be among the several hundred 
invited guests. 

Arrangements for the Saugus celebration 
are being made by Town Manager Law- 
rence and the board of selectmen, whose 
chairman, John J. Bucchiere, sponsored the 
resolutions authorizing the legislative com- 
mittees announced today on Beacon Hill. 


The town of Saugus is one of the com- 
munities within my congressional dis- 
trict, and I shall take pleasure in ac- 
quainting my colleagues later on with 
further happenings in connection with 
this-noteworthy anniversary. 





Disorderly Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s column Today and To- 
morrow, in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, speaks vol- 
umes. I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues. 

DIsORDERLY GOVERNMENT 


The President is in serious trouble as he 
faces a mounting disorder in the Govern- 
ment and in his party. This is not solely or 
mainly because he must deal with so many 
problems for which there is no good solution 
and must make so many decisions where all 
the choices are painful. We live in a time 
of troubles and the President is at the center 
of all the big storms. The grave question, 
which is being put more and more insist- 
ently, has to do with his ability to cope with 
these problems—with whether he is losing 
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his authority, his power, and his control 
over the process of governing. 

He does not have the support of his party 
in Congress. He does not have effective con- 
trol over the conduct of foreign affdirs, not 
in matters of policy or even in matters of 
personnel. His prerogatives as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive are challenged by Senator McCarTHy, 
who is supported by Senator Munpt and 
others, in what ts in plain and sober truth 
an act of open rebellion against constituted 
authority. And within the executive branch 
itself there is a pernicious demoralization 
due to intimidation and muddle—of which 
the Oppenheimer case, though the latest, is 
not the beginning nor will it be the end. 

Acommon characteristic of the sensational 
episodes is that none of them should have 
been or needed to have been allowed to hap- 
pen. The President, if he had a few compe- 
tent advisers in the art of governing, had 
only to act promptly, firmly, and lucidly ac- 
cording to the elementary and traditional 
practice of constitutional government. 

Take, for example, the ordeal of Secretary 
Stevens. The Army was being subjected to 
improper pressure by McCarthy, Cohn, and 
Carr oh behalf of Schine. 

Why did Mr. Stevens or his superior, Sec- 
retary Wilson, and his superior, the Presi- 
dent, not tell Senator McCarrTny to stop the 
pressure? When Mr. Stevens did finally de- 
cide to fight back, why was any doubt al- 
lowed to exist that he was acting under 
the authority of Secretary Wilson and the 
President? Only a year ago in the message 
of April 30, 1953, on the reorganization of 
the Defense Department, the President de- 
scribed the chain of command. “The three 
civilian Secretaries * * * are responsible” to 
the Secretary of Defense. “No function in 
any part of the Department of Defense, or 
in any of its component agencies, should be 
performed independently of the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary is the accountable 
civilian head of the Department of Defense, 
and under the law, my principal assistant 
in all matters relating to the Department.” 

What then was the point of allowing Mc- 
CartTHy to muddle up the hearings and to 
call Stevens a liar with all the hullabaloo 
about whether Stevens had or had not had 
orders from higher up? Either Stevens 
should have been removed when he quar- 
relled with McCarrnr, or he should have 
been supported explicitly by the Secretary 
of Defense and by the President, and not 
treated as if perhaps he was somebody else's 
Secretary of the Army. 

The Oppenheimer case raises issues of a 
very far-reaching kind which we shall all 
be discussing for a long time to come. But 
this much can be said at once since that 
which was easily foreseeable when it started 
has now in fact come to pass. The case was 
one which a wise, a just, and a good govern- 
ment would never have brought unless it 
was certain to be ended by a conclusive ver- 
dict. The one intolerable result ts the re- 
sult we have got, a divided, confused, con- 
tradictory verdict that raises enormous 
issues and settles none of them. Yet from 
the outset this was the probable, it seemed 
to me at the time the almost unavoidable, 
outcome. For the allegations were so vague- 
ly defined, the issues were so carelessly posed, 
that they invited an indecisive result. 

The Oppenheimer case is a product of stu- 
pidity in the administration of the loyalty 
and security program. Unless there was evi- 
dence—which there was not—of perjury or 
espionage which would have made Dr. Op- 
penheimer liable to criminal prosecution, the 
question of whether to use him or not to 
use him as an adviser was not one of legal 
right. It was one within the President's ad- 
ministrative discretion. It was not a ques- 
tion therefore which could be answered wise- 
ly or decently by a board because it was not 
@ question which could be answered by a 
quasi-trial, 


If the President did not want Dr. Oppen- 
heimer to be an adviser, he should have told 
him so, and that would have been that. The 
President did not have to order a trial to 
decide whether to chop off Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
head in order that the President would no 
longer need to have him as an adviser. 
There must have been a dozen ways of ter- 
minating his services if that was what the 
administration wanted to do. But all the 
decent ways of doing it required the exercise 
of the Executive power, instead of the tire- 
some and demoralizing process of avoiding 
decisions, of evading responsibility, and of 
finding someone—usually a board—to which 
to pass the buck. 





From the Far West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a former Member of this 
body, John T. Wood, 817 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, comes Wash- 
ington Impressions of June 7, 1954, 
which reads as follows: 

Time marches on. Day by day our inter- 
nationalists in government are trying to get 
us into world war III, that great world 
catastrophe which will no doubt wreck civi- 
lization as we know it. All other problems— 
bread and butter, income tax, wages and 
hours, your bridge score, your latest stock 
market gains or losses, the Ike-McCarthy 
issue, the result of this fall's elections; all 
pale into comparative insignificance with 
that of whether or not we are to be sold to 
the god of war a third time. 

Stalin did a better job for his side than 
F. D. R. did for us during the last war. 
Malenkov is still doing a better job for the 
commies than Dulles is doing for this coun- 
try. The trie winners of World War II are 
still winning; we are still losing. 

We shall probably continue thus until we 
renounce the insane idea the United States 
is a great world leader, divinely appointed, 
to force the whole world into an unwork- 
able ideal of collective security under the 
reign of world law, through that thoroughly 
discredited, and enemy dominated bastard 
organization—the United Nations. 

Step by step the disunity of the United 
Nations, and the unwillingness of our sup- 
posed allies to go along with us in the execu- 
tion of these delusions of grandeur—a la 
Dulles and company—are becoming more and 
more apparent daily. 

We are embarking on a trek over a water- 
less desert with leaky water containers 
which will not hold water. We are not tak- 
ing the most elemental precautions against 
ultimate disaster. We have too much to lose 
in such an insane venture, led by the same 
type of irresponsibles who got us into World 
Wars I and I, and the police action in 
Korea. 

In the coming war we shall be opposed 
by 800 million so far unbeaten Communists; 
another 400 million so-called neutralists in 
India, who are much more disposed to go 
along with the Communists than with us; 
and still another 400 million colored peoples 
in Asia and Africa, who Lave been sold a 
bill of goods by the Communists that Asia 
should be for the Asiatics and Africa for 
the Africans. 

These 400 million coloreds have been com- 
mie-taught, or otherwise, to hate the white 
man, and white colonial rule. Our inter- 
nationalists in our Government have been 


defending colonial rule in Indoching 
Egypt, Morocco, and central Africa thro 
the United Nations, and otherwise. 1 = 
the United Nations was set up in the 
place to defend the vested interests of t), 
victor nations against those of the a 
quished at the close of World War Il, ang 
most of its decisions have not been Such ag 
to endear the United States to the coloreg 
nations. 

Our supposed European allies are no more 
dependable than were those whom Britain 
hired to do her fighting in our Revolution. 
ary War, who lost the war for the British 
We have paid the national debts of most 
these European peoples, at the expense ot 
increasing our own to nearly $300 billion, 
and the end is not yet. 

Now that we have set them up in business, 
and have about reached the end of oy 
financial rope, they are unwilling to go alo 
any further with our internationalists ig 
their mad delusions of grandeur. They have 
served notice upon us since the Korean 
debacle and the silly Geneva conference they 
want no more of it. Perhaps they are wiser 
than we. 

So, from here on we go it alone; if ang 
when we go. And the colored world, used by 
Russia, may yet prove to be the deci 
factor in the coming war which hag beeg 
projected for us by the internationalists, 
And perhaps thé world’s biggest guess from 
here on may be: Where will the colored 
world go from here on, and with whom will 
they join forces? 

Americans. Stop, look, and listen. We 
cannot hitch our wagon to the star of the 
internationalists. For that star is sterile 
and barren and cannot support life. Their 
bungling lost us World Wars I and II and 
the Korean police action. How can you 
assume they might conduct world war I 
any better? They are steadily building up 
sentiment to treasonably force us into a 
world government. How can you assume 
they can be intelligent im conducting our 
affairs within that body, when they have 
just about wrecked our own? You might 
as well expect that Judas Iscariot might 
have founded the Christian religion. 

No. This wagon of ours has too much 
in it. We must never hitch it to that kind 
of a star. That wagon carries the attain- 
ment of individual freedom, under God and 
our Constitution. It carries the results of 
the genius of the American people toward 
self-government, which was triumphant un- 
til we listened to the siren’s song of the 
internationalists during World War I and 
since. It is still not too late to save the 
rest of the world. But to do it we must 
first save America as the world’s greatest 
Object lesson of how a free people shall 
become a happy people in contrast to the 
despair of those under any form of totall- 
tarian rule. Only by the reestablishment 
of America as a free constitutional, repre- 
sentative republic, may the world be saved 
from the horror of a second Dark Ages. 





House Bill 8834 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived so many requests for information 
concerning a bill which I introduced in 
the House recently—H. R. 8834—that I 
desire to make a brief explanation of 
the provisions of this bill for the benefit 
of the membership of the House. 
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HR. 8834 provides for the payment of 
compensation to reinstated or restored 

rsons in the Federal classified civil 
service when the grounds are that the 
removal or suspension was “unjustified 
or unwarranted” either as a result of the 
determination of the merits of the case or 
pecause Of procedural error. Such pay 
shall cover the period during which such 
persons were removed or suspended and 
for which no compensation was received. 
The pay shall be at the rate at the time 
of such suspension or removal. 

Requires that any person who is re- 
duced in compensation under the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944, who, after 
answering the reasons advanced for 
such reduction or after an appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission as provided 
under such act, is restored to his former 
rate of compensation on the ground that 
such reduction was unjustified or unwar- 
ranted, either as a result of the deter- 
mination of the merits of the case or be- 
cause of procedural error, shall be paid 
an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween (a) the amount of compensation 
he would have received during the pe- 
riod his rate of compensation was re- 
duced if such reduction had not been 
made, and (b) the amount of compen- 
sation he actually received during such 
period. Effective as of April 1, 1951, 
amending United States Code, volume 5, 
section 652. 





Fiction Titles on Anticommunism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Wilson Library Bulletin: 


Fiction TITLES ON ANTICOMMUNISM—A SE- 
LECTED LIST OF THE Past 15 YEARS 
(Compiled by Antoinette Ciolli) 
Borden, Mary (Lady Spears), Catspaw 
(English title: For the Record) (Longmans, 
1950): Purports to be the confession of a 
disillusioned Communist spy, who had served 
as secretary to the popular prince of a small 
European state, which was eventually taken 
over by the Communists. The unsuspecting 
Prince was used at a catspaw by the Commu- 
hists, and when it became evident that he 
had been taken in, he committed suicide. 

(Book Review Digest.) 

Dortort, David, Post of Honor (McGraw, 
1949): We are introduced to young Max 
Gerard in 1984: agitation-propaganda direc- 
tor of the Brownsville branch, Young Com- 
munist League of America. Max Gerard be- 
lieved passionately in the Communist ideal, 
brotherhood as an end. But he began to have 
his doubts about Communist means when he 
saw Young Communist leader Barney Price 
deliberately provoke a police attack on a 
peaceful picket line * * * From that first split 
Wwe follow Max through the stages of his 
disillusionment—job in Harlem, Spanish 
civil war, United States Army after Pearl 
Harbor—to the point where he casts aside 
all ideologies and arrays himself on the other 
side of power, whatever that power is. On 
the people's side. (Book Review Digest.) 
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Dos Passos, John, Adventures of a Young 
Man (Harcourt, 1939) : This is a novel written 
out of a mood of disillusionment * * * 
Glenn Spotswood is a very earnest, idealistic 
youngster, conditioned to championship of 
the underdog by a vaguely liberal father who 
lost his professorship at Columbia because 
of his opposition to our entry into the world 
war. He was seduced by Das Kapital at a 
tender age, and soon after college enrolled 
as a member of the Communist Party. His 
story is one of progressive disillusion and 
frustration in the revolutionary movement, 
to which, in its objectives, he remains faith- 
ful to his death. (Book Review Digest.) 

Fischer, Bertha Mark (Mrs. Louis Fischer), 
The Nazarovs (Harper, 1948): Story of 50 
years in the lives of the Nazarovs, a Russian 
textile manufacturing family, from the end 
of the reign of Alexander III to the middle 
of World WarII. Although some of the fam- 
ily became loyal Communists, their former 
bourgeois background prevented them from 
keeping high positions in the Soviet Union. 
* * * Since the history of a betrayed idea 
is it real subject and since the fates of most 
of her characters are predictable long in ad- 
vance, the aliveness of Mrs. Fischer’s story 
is a real achievement. * * * Mrs. Fischer 
grinds a heavy ax in this militantly anti- 
Stalinist story, but it is one that is deadly 
sharp. (Book Review Digest.) 

Gibbs, Willa, Tender Men (Farrar, Straus, 
1948): Dakota farm boy cuts home ties to 
become a newspaperman. When he is down 
to his last dollar a Communist organizer 
picks him as usable material. Psychoana- 
lyzed, schooled in Marxism and his trade, 
he becomes a valuable asset. Under severe 
stress he fails to follow directions and is 
sentenced to death. Exposé of Communist 
methods and strategy, individual equality, 
but complete subjection of national and per- 
sonal rights. (Book Review Digest.) 

Hazlitt, Henry, The Great Idea (Appleton, 
1951): Stalenin’s son, Peter, sheltered from 
babyhood on a remote Bermudian isle, re- 
turns to Moscow, capital of Wonworld, to face 
a rigorously regimented life. * * * Stalen- 
in’s death places Peter in power, but opposed 
by ambitious No. 1. Deputy Bolshekov, and 
aided in his search for a restoration of hu- 
manitarian government by No. 2, the Ameri- 
can, Adams. Peter and Adams engage in 
endless economic discussion, but do take 
time out to activate reforms by restoring free 
enterprise. For this they are forced to flee 
westward, where the form Freeworld in 
America. (Kirkus quoted in Book Review 
Digest.) 

Koestler, Arthur, Age of Longing (Mac- 
millan, 1951): Set in Paris, the story opens 
on Bastille Day, 195- and closes the follow- 
ing February, with the air-raid sirens an- 
nouncing the last Judgment—or maybe just 
another air-raid exercise. [It] assembles a 
group of characters who exemplify a variety 
of viewpoints, and whose talk and conduct 
dramatize the author's ideas. (Book Review 
Digest.) 

The young writer “sees through commu- 
nism” and hankers for the utopia he has 
intellectually rejected. (Book Review Di- 
gest.) 

Koestler, Arthur, Darkness at Noon (Mac- 
millian, 1941): A novel of the Moscow 
trials. © * ® 

Brilliant as this book is as a novel, and 
a piece of prison literature, it is probably the 
most valuable as an interpretation of the 
Moscow “confessions” by someone with an 
inner knowledge of totalitarian methods. 
(Fiction Catalog, 1942-46 Supplement.) 

Orwell, George, Animal Farm (Harcourt, 
1946): A political satire, written in the 
guise of an allegory. The animals on a 
certain farm, rise, overthrow their drunken 
master, and take over the running of the 
farm themselves. The pigs, being more in- 
telligent, are the leaders. Gradually the 
utopian state passes and dictatorship seeps 
in; the situation is no better than it was 
before. 
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It has the double meaning, the sharp edge, 
and the lucidity of Swift; it also has a clever 
hostility if one applies the analogy to Soviet 


Russia. (Book Review Digest.) 

Orwell, George, Nineteen Eighty-Four 
(Harcourt, 1949): A satirical novel about 
a future time when people living in 


& collectivist society are persuaded by 
thought police into thinking that ignor- 
ance is strength and war is peace. The 
chief character is an average man, Winston 
Smith, whose work in the ministry of truth 
consists of falsifying records when state pol- 
icy changes. “The novel depicts his heroic 
search for an underground movement in re- 
volt against the state. It also tells of the 
sad course of his attempt to escape the frus- 
trated conception of sex and to carry on a 
love affair that bears some resemblance to 
romance, some relation to physical joy.” 
(Saturday Review of Literature quoted in 
Book Review Digest.) 

Singer, Israel Joshua, East of Eden (orig- 
inally published as Chaver Nachman) 
(Knopf, 1939): A story of Jewish life in 
Poland and Russia from just before the 
World War through the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. The story centers around poor and 
idealistic Nachman, a Socialist who longed 
to go to Russia, that land east of Eden, 
and was bitterly disillusioned with what he 
found there. (Fiction Catalog, 1941.) 

Sothern, Margaret, Death Solves Nothing 
(Sheed, 1938) : Sophia, the heroine, is a Ger- 
man-Polish woman of aristocratic birth, re- 
duced to direct poverty by the Nazi regime. 
In France she meets a Russian Communist 
spy, with whom she falls in love. After 
a period happiness, bitterness and doubt 
again assail Sophia, and the book ends with 
her violent death. (Book Review Digest.) 

Sperber, Manes, Burned Bramble (Double- 
day, 1951): Novel about the Communist 
Party in Europe in the 1930's. The book 
centers around the figure of Soennecke, an 
old-time colleague of Rosa Luxembourg, 
the leader of the German Communist Party, 
and his two chief lieutenants, Vasso and 
Doino, young central European Communists, 
as pure in intent as Soennecke, but already 
incipient deviationists, beset with desperate 
doubts about the Soviet leaders and the 
naked expediency of the party line. These 
three make the nucleus and it is through 
their activities that you come to know the 
many other figures whom Mr. Sperber weaves 
into the labyrinth of the underground Com- 
munist network. (New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review quoted in Book Review Digest). 

Sperber, Manes, the Abyss (Doubleday, 
1952): Second in a trilogy of novels dealing 
with Communists dnd ex-Communists in 
Europe during the 1930’s and 1940's. The 
chief character in this installment is Doino 
Faber, a Yugoslav who escapes the fate of 
his friends and finds refuge for a time in 
France. (Book Review Digest.) 

Trilling, Lionel, Middle of the Journey 
(Viking, 1947): A novel of ideas, the scene 
of which is a Connecticut farming district 
in the late 1930’s. The chief protagonist 
is John Laskell who goes there to recover 
from an almost fatal illness, and to be near 
his friends, the Crooms, who are summer 
residents. Although he is not a devout Com- 
munist, Laskell is instrumental in saving 
an ex-Communist friend from possible vio- 
lence. That fact and the pitiful death of 
the young daughter of one of the natives 
provides the little action of the novel. (Book 
Review Digest.) 

Wylie, Ida Alexa Ross, Furious Young Man 
(Little, 1936): Fired by youthful zeal and 
faith in the principles of communism, Tor 
Wyatt went to Russia, where he married a 
loyal Soviet worker. Disillusionment fol- 
lowed when he saw communism in action— 
his hoped-for Utopia was brutal and auto- 
cratic, his Russian wife deserted him, and 
he returned to conservative England and 
an English sweetheart. Melodramatic and 
tinged with propaganda. (Booklist quoted 
in Fiction Catalog, 1941.) 
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Annual Banquet, Ward 1, Lynn Woods 
Civic Association, Lynn, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following, which is part of the ad- 
dress I delivered at the annual banquet 
of ward 1, Lynn Woods Civic Associa- 
tion, Lynn, Mass., on Monday, June 7, 
1954, at Briarcliff Lodge: 

The neighborhood in which a person grows 
up or spends many years of his life rates 
high in his affections. 

The fact that its people are well known 
to him, that its familiar places are a com- 
forting sight, gives him a feeling of friend- 
ship, loyalty, and security. 

Here is the school he went to. 

There is the church he attends. 

Next to his family and his home, the 
neighborhood is very close to him, almost 
like a larger family to which he belongs. 

It is not just a street or a block. 

When someone in Lynn inquires about a 
person, you begin by saying: “Joe Johnson? 
Sure I know him. He lives in ward 1.” 

That is the main point of identification. 
Incidental details follow. 

Wards were originally intended as politi- 
cal subdivisions of a city. 

They also have a social meaning, like those 
groupings in a big city, for instance, that 
ave known as the Ward 14 Social and Ath- 
letic Club or the Ladies’ Charitable Aid So- 
ciety of Ward 20. 

Ever notice how clannish some wards can 
be? 

A newcomer has to serve an apprentice- 
ship—prove himself before he is admitted to 
full membership. After that, if he wants to 
run for public office or begins to keep com- 
pany with a girl with an eye to matrimony 
or starts up in a business or profession, the 
ward gives him confidence and support that 
he would receive nowhere else. 

In all the patterns of life, from family 
to religion, to political party, fraternal mem- 
bership, and one’s relationship to an occupa- 
tion or a profession, none has the balanced 
community interest thgt is typified by a good 
neighborhood. 

Ward 1 is a section of neat and attractive 
middle-class homes that has taken on a new 
look with all the residential building that 
has taken place since the end of World War 
I. 

It is representative of a significant devel- 
opment in American life during recent years. 

High or low the dream of every citizen is 
to own a home of his own with a lawn 
around it for beauty and privacy, and with 
neighbors who have also improved their 
position in life. 

People once lived in the center of cities, 
in crowded tenements where there was little 
light or air, and no elbow room for children 
to develop in a safe and healthy environ- 
ment. 

The automobile has changed all that. 

People don’t have to live within walking 
distance of their work. 

Greater conveniences have enabled the 
humblest citizen to work and save and plan 
for a home instead of a tenement. 

This is what we mean by opportunity and 
progress. 

And, in the process, a change comes over 
people. » 

With a chance to realize their dreams, 
their morale improves, and they acquire a 
greater sense of responsibility. 


The man who owns his home has a real 
stake in the life of his community and its 
problems. 

The tax-rate is no longer a remote sub- 
ject for others to solve. 

He does not take city services for granted. 

The school is much more to him now than 
an institution that contacts him once a 
month through the medium of report cards 
regarding the educational welfare of his 
children. 

He suddenly finds himself taking a real 
and vital interest in all matters that affect 
his neighborhood. 

At the start it is prompted by the imme- 
diate recognition that the progress or decline 
of his neighborhood is tied in with profit 
or loss. 

But the roots of real living go much deeper 
than that. 

Happier home life, happier children, and 
encouraging signs that those around us— 
across the street, down the avenue, and up 
the hill, are sharing in the progress of your 
ward, build self-respect and pride in the life 
around us. 

In the world of today, where there is so 
much suspicion, envy, and turmoil, the ex- 
tension of neighborliness in action that we 
witness here could accomplish far more to 
solve problems than all the postures and in- 
trigues and forced compromises that keep 
the world in fear and confusion. 

The Ward 1 Civic Association is an example 
of people working together for a common 
purpose voluntarily. 

Doing it on your own initiative and be- 
cause you have learned to have confidence 
in one another. 

This is true community spirit. 

It cannot be regimented. 

It cannot be left to Government. 

Only as people do things for themselves 
and for their neighborhood, whether it be 
the ward, the city, the State, the Nation, or 
the world community and through the me- 
dium of public opinion, can we ever make 
genuine progress that is fair to all concerned. 

The Ward 1 Civic Association is proof that 
it can be done, 

I congratulate you on your enterprise. 

Your neighborhood is a finer place in which 
to live because you have made it so. 





Intemperance Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the people in my home 
town comes another petition in support 
of legislation prohibiting the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages and its transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce. 

It reads as follows: 

Inasmuch as our Nation faces a world of 
dangers in which it becomes imperatively 
necessary to conserve our youth and to 
achieve a high degree of fitness, we, the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and friends of the churches of Michi- 
gan, earnestly beseech you to support the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and the Langer bill, 
S. 3294, to prohibit in interstate commerce 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverages ad- 
vertising in newspapers, periodicals, etc., and 
its broadcasting over the radio and television: 

Lucy Hicks, Hilda Woonders, Jessie Gor- 
lock, Myrtle P. Kremer, Leah Weston, Zelma 
Harris, Grace Teusink, Lucille Ingalsbee, Ted 
Hicks, Ernest Harris, Henry Teusink, Ben 


Woonders, Jean Alcott, Milan J. 
Pauline Peterson, Ruth Terry, Mina s. Tr 

Etta C. Lemon, Florence Cook, Mrs pr. 
Glaze, Lewis Huntley, Emily S. Wise foun 
Welsh, Dora Warner, Cleo Stuke), Pee. 
Moore, Nellie B. Hope, W. J. Moore, Will ~ 
B. Plummer, Evelyn Gillette, Myra Trips 
Marguerite Hale, James O. Leech, Clara 
Brainard, Thelma M. Meyer, Jo Mihetheie 
Joyce Magers, Betty J. Levett, Grace 4. re 
bell, Doris Adams, Helen Whisler, Allegin 
Mich.; Blanche Kenbeck, Kalamazoo . 


Levett, 


Lois Plummes, Mahlan J. Henrich, eet 
E. Terry, Edward E. Peterson, Gael E. Marvin 


Ona L. Terry, Frank J. Terry, Peg 
Helen Kilburn, June Zuerback, Allegea, tant 





Let’s Protect American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, foreign im. 
ports have struck again, and the conse. 
quences are closed plants and greater un. 
employment. Last week, the Charleston, 
W. Va., plant of the Libby-Owens-For 
Glass Co. announced the closing of 4 
production furnace and an experimental 
furnace, a move which will cost 240 men 
their jobs. Two other units closed less 
than a year ago, affecting about 260 em- 
ployees, and these have not been put 
back into production. The competition 
of cheap foreign labor in the plate-glas; 
industry has, therefore, cost 500 skilled 
and highly paid craftsmen the means of 
earning a livelihood. This is an Ameri- 
can industry, Mr. Speaker, and these are 
American workmen. They are Ameri- 
cans who pay taxes and who give their 
sons and daughters to protect America 
on the fields of battle. 

The Libby-Owens-Ford plant is the 
largest plate-glass factory in the world, 
The plant normally employs approxi- 
mately 1,800 workers, and the latest cut- 
back has reduced the force to 1,300. 


Officials of the company and repre- 
sentatives of labor are in agreement 
that the rapid increase in imports of 
European window glass, made under low- 
wage conditions, has been the direct 
cause of the work loss. Wages at the 
Charleston plant average six times as 
much per hour as those paid to European 
employees for the same type of work, and 
almost identical types of machines are 
used. The disastrous increase in imports 
can readily be seen by comparing figures 
for 1948 with those of 1953. In 194 
about 1 million square feet of plate glass 
was imported. In 1953 the United States 
imported 100 million square feet of 
glass—an increase of 100 times the 
amount imported 5 years earlier. The 
1953 figure represents 1,020,000 man- 
hours of work in modern window-glass 
factories. 

The bad effects of glutting window- 
glass markets are not confined to my 
district in West Virginia. The Americal 
Window Glass plant at Jeannette, Pa. 
has recently closed, and 800 employees 
have been laid off. Likewise, reductions 


- have been made at the Pittsburgh Platé 
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Jant, and the Libby-Owens-Ford 
ner os Shreveport, La., is operating 
only 2 out of 4 furnaces. 

mr. Speaker, American industries can- 
stand against the competition of 
bor in foreign countries without 
reasonable protection. Since coming to 
Congress, many of us have clamored for 
and demanded this protection from the 
administration. Our voices have been 
raised in vain and have fallen upon 
heediess ears. In following the admoni- 
tion that we are Our brother's keeper, 
the administration ‘thinks only of our 
prothers abroad but is thoughtless of our 
prothers at home. The storm warnings 
are continuing to grow on the economic 
horizon, as More and more men and 
women are thrown out of work and are 
added to relief rolls. 

A few days ago, I introduced a bill 
designed to restore to Congress the final 
responsibility for any adjustments made 
in tariffs. The aim of my bill would be 
to establish imports on a fair competi- 
tive basis by avoiding import injury to 
domestic producers. The final authority 
in tariff modification would be shifted 
from the executive to the legislative 
branch. I believe this change is im- 
perative, because the tariff would no 
Jonger be used as an instrument of di- 
plomacy even to the detriment of Amer- 
ican industries and the people who work 
in them. While the executive branch 
would no longer have the final word ‘in 
a tariff adjustment, the bill neverthe- 
less provides that the Department of 
State might, if it so desired, send to Con- 
gress a statement seting forth its views 
on any tariff adjustment order. The 
National Security Council would likewise 
be given a voice in the determination 
of cases, to the extent of having a repre- 
sentative sit with the Tariff Commission 
during hearings. 

The bill also provides for an import 
quota on residual fuel oil. This provi- 
sion would be a protection to the coal 
industry. 

The overall objective of this bill is to 
assure the largest volume of imports that 
may be absorbed by this country with- 
out causing import injury to American 
industries. It would provide the ma- 
chinery by which our tariffs may be rea- 
sonably and fairly adjusted so as to pro- 
tect the American people first. It would 
offer some help to the coal industry, the 
glass industry, the pottery industry, and 
the many other industries whose enter- 
prising initiative has given the American 
people the highest standard of living in 
the world and whose ingenuity has made 
America the hope of all humankind. 
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Congress Should Probe Poultry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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entitled “Congress Should Probe Poul- 
try,” written by Hilton E. Hanna for 
the May issue of the Butcher Workman. 
In this article Mr. Hanna focuses at- 
tention on a problem of sanitation in the 
meat industry. The article follows: 
ConGcrREss SHOULD Prose POULTRY 
(By Hilton E. Hanna) 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following article by 
our feature writer, Hilton E. Hanna, focuses 
attention on a problem that has too long 
been ignored. Time for action in this situa- 
tion is already overdue. It ought to be 
pointed out, however, that nothing in this 
article or in others that might follow on 
the subject, is intended to cast refiection or 
damage the reputation of the poultry in- 
dustry, which has literally mushroomed 
into a mammoth industry practically over- 
night and in a sense may still be exper- 
jiencing “growing pains.” Despite this fact, 
it is the sincere hope of the Butcher Work- 
man, that the American people and their 
elected representatives will so “rise to the 
occasion” that the practices described here 
may be promptly and completely eliminated, 
not only from the operations of companies 
in which they have been reported, but where- 
ever they might exist, and that such con- 
ditions never again be permitted on any 
scale or in any area of the industry. When 
such action has been taken, then chicken— 
back, the breast and all the rest—will once 
more be the bird we have always loved. 
P. E. G.) 

Approximately 50 years ago, 1906 to be 
exact, Upton Sinclair aroused an indifferent 
Nation to the incredible lack of sanitation, 
sickening economic conditions, and the sea 
of human misery that surrounded the meat- 
packing industry of that period. Sinclair 
vividly described those conditions in his long 
famous book, The Jungle. 

Today, conditions in certain areas of the 
poultry industry cry out to high heavens for 
another Sinclair to paint forceful word pic- 
tures and focus attention on the appalling 
new jungle which as sprung up in the poultry 
industry. This “jungle business” in the poul- 
try industry seems to flourish in cases where 
the rotten products can be most easily 
“passed off” without detection. In other 
words the purveyors of this filthy trade make 
their “big haul” on the unsuspecting con- 
sumer in instances where the chickens are 
cut up and sold in packages of breasts, 
wings, drum sticks, or some other particular 
parts of the bird and featured as ready for 
frying or stewing. 

The story of this modern jungle is neither 
the easiest nor the most pleasant for the 
Butcher Workman to relate. It is difficult 
to handle, first of all because of the welfare 
of our members, 30,000 of whom are earning 
their livelihood in the poultry industry. 
Equally important, it is a difficult story to 
handle because of the welfare of those em- 
ployers in the industry who take pride in 
the reputation of their business dnd do 
everything in their power to make sure that 
the products they handle are every bit as 
sanitary and wholesome as those of the great 
meatpacking industry of today. In spite 
of these considerations, the general welfare 
of the consuming public—which means all 
of us—demands that the story be told. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
approximately 300,000 workers are employed 
in the poultry industry in the United States. 
In plants where the workers are organized, 
their contracts provide for sanitary and other 
decent working conditions. This pride in 
production and cooperative policing of work- 
ing conditions has developed to such a point 
that in a number of areas of the country, 
processed poultry products carry both the 
seal of our International Union, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
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trademark of the company employing our 
members. This system of labeling serves as 
a double guaranty of highest quality prod- 
ucts. It is double assurance that both the 
union and the companies stand 100 percent 
behind the products they produce. 

On the other hand, recent attempts to or- 
ganize in certain areas of the poultry in- 
dustry reveal the existence of some truly pu- 
trid, filthy, inhuman, and almost unbeliev- 
able conditions. Affidavits in our possession 
point out that in instance after instance, 
employees are forced to work day in and 
day out under sickening conditions, handling 
and preparing diseased birds which move 
along in trade and eventually wind up on 
the tables of unsuspecting customers. 

Get the story firsthand from some of the 
poultry workers themselves. Listen to this 
account from affidavit No. 1: 

“My job was to pull feathers, and those 
who were on this job with me and I were the 
first ones to handle the chickens after they 
had passed through the scalding process and 
roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me, most of the feathers were off the 
bodiés and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. 

“It is quite often that thousands of 
chickens would pass on the line with sores 
on their bodies. Thousands of them would 
have large swellings as large as a chicken egg 
on their bodies. These swellings were filled 
with a yellowish pus, and the odor was very 
strong. Others would have red spots all over 
their bodies that looked like smallpox.” 

Affidavit No. 2 reads in part as follows: 

“I have seen thousands of chickens that I 
have worked on that had large sores on the‘r 
bodies. Some of the sores had hard scabs on 
them and some of them would be open. I 
have, when I had time, cut these sores off. 
These sores would range in size from a dime 
to the size of a half dollar. I have also 
seen chickens with red spots all over their 
bodies. We did not know what caused these 
red spots but we would remark to each other 
that they had sma}lpox or measles.” 

Here is another worker’s sworn statement: 

“When I was killing chickens I have cut 
the throats of many chickens that were al- 
ready dead and stiff. These dead chickens 
would at times have part of their heads 
mashed off. The first time I saw these kind 
of chickens come along, I did not cut their 
throats, but (my) supervisors came and told 
me to cut their throats and let them go 
through with the good ones. I obeyed them 
from then on until I changed jobs. 

“When on the killing job, I would also kill 
chickens that would be sick and have long, 
thick, and stringy pus coming from their 
mouths and nostrils. 

“When clipping gizzards: I would see large 
growths on the entrails that looked like a 
mass of jelly. These chicken entrails would 
smell awfully bad, and at times would make 
me sick at the stomach. The entrails would 
have small pimples on them that looked 
similar to measles. The gizzards would be 
full of worms and would get all over my 
hands, and they would also have some kind 
of hard growths on them. The livers would 
be almost green at times. 

* “These diseased livers and gizzards would 
be taken to the stuffing table and put in a 
sack and placed back in the chickens.” 

Affidavit No. 4 gives this picture: 

“When packing there would be hundreds 
of chickens per day come into the packing 
room that would be bruised, have sores on 
them, and the chest cavity would be covered 
with pus. Sometimes the skins of chickens 
would be so covered with sores (sores that 
would have openings with a hard gristly 
ring around them, others that would have 
scabs over the sores, and others with red 
pimples that looked like measles and chicken 
pox) that I would have to take the entire 
skin off. Some of these sores could be cut 


the Recorp, I herewith include an article of North America, and the brand name or off. After taking the skin off or cutting the 
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sores off, I would pack them in boxes and 
see them loaded on trucks to be taken to 
market. Others that would have different 
parts that had turned green would have 
the green parts cut off and the rest of the 
carcas would be packed and loaded out for 
market.” 
FEDERAL INSPECTION NEEDED 

This threat to the Nation's health and 
welfare exists primarily because there is no 
Federal law compelling inspection of poul- 
try products which move in interstate com- 
merce. Consequently, in the main, only 
the laws of the jungle prevail in the prepar- 
ation of poultry products for market. 

Contrast poultry with meat and you get 
the picture. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the Nation’s meat sup- 
ply is prepared under compulsory Federal 
inspection and most of the rest is subject 
to State or local inspection laws. On the 
other hand, none of the Nation’s poultry is 
sold under compulsory Federal inspection 
and relatively few States have any com- 
pulsory poultry inspection. For example, 
even the great State of Illinois, home of our 
International headquarters, has no com- 
pulsory poultry inspection. 

There is, however, a Federal poultry in- 
spection and grading program, but it is pure- 
ly voluntary and covers less than 20 percent 
of the Nation’s commercial poultry supply. 
This voluntary program is invited and ac- 
cepted by those poultry houses and estab- 
lishments that take pride in being able to 
advertise and offer their products to the 
public as “U. S. Government inspected” 
or “Government graded.” These pro- 
ducers, and others whose contracts with 
their organized employees provide for sani- 
tary conditions, and other operators who 
cater to a limited trade or invite their custo- 
mers to watch their birds being dressed, are 
the major exceptions to the jungle laws 
that prevail in the industry. 

Time and again the affidavits that call 
attention to the complete lack of sanitation 
and utterly filthy conditions that exist in 
certain areas of the poultry industry, point 
to the fact that no inspectors, Federal, State, 
er local, are ever seen around the plants. 

Another worker makes a sworn statement: 

“My job was cleaning up and during the 
last 4 months my job was cutting off feet. 
This job required that I handle and cut the 
feet off every third chicken. During my 
tenure of employment I have never seen the 
Federal, county, or State inspector in the 
plant. I have seen thousands of chickens 
with large sores, broken wings, discolored 
spots, and some were green and slimy. 
These chickens were then sent into the pack- 
ing room for shipment. I have never seen 
a chicken that was discarded as unfit for 
human consumption. All chickens regard- 
less of their condition were sent to the pack- 
ing room.” 

Affidavit No. 6 says this: 

“My job was to take the galls off the livers. 
IT also had to handle the hearts. I have han- 
died thousands of livers with big ugly sores, 
hearts that were enlarged te twice their nor- 
mal size, and hearts that were covered with 
pus. Sometimes these sores would breaks 
open and an odor was so bad that I could 
hardly stand it. I would put the livers and 
hearts into a trough, diseased ones and all. 
They were then washed by a machine and 
sent to the packing room where they were 
prepared for shipment. I was instructed to 
put every one, including the diseased part, 
into the trough which I did. I have never 
see an inspector in the plant.” 

The description of conditions above re- 
ported was furnished our union by poultry 
plant employees who have recently entered 
our ranks and who seek through the Amalga- 
mated the benefits of collected bargaining. 
Our union will always insist upon contracts 
that provide at least minimum standards of 
health and sanitation in production as well 


as improved conditions of employment for 
the workers. 


ISSUE BIGGER THAN JUST A CONTRACT 


By their affidavits these newly organized 
workers show an umwillingness to act as 
silent partners in abuses of the American 
public. They themselves have taken the first 
important step to remedy the situation. 
They have called on our international union 
to help save their health, their lives, and 
their consciences. 

We have responded and entered the picture 
in all good faith, as their chosen representa- 
tives. As the record of our organization 
shows, we are never unmindful of the wel- 
fare of our employers. At the same time, no 
representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen would or could 
afford to accept a contract unless such an 
agreement specifically provided for sanitary 
conditions of production and other improved 
conditions of employment, as well as higher 
wages. 

Putting it bluntly and briefly, the workers 
have acted—they have started the ball 
rolling. Our union in turn has gone to bat 
and is doing everything in its power to help 
clean up the mess. Now it seems that it is 
time for Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public to swing 
into action, not only with an aroused con- 
science and moral indignation, but also with 
@ positive demand for action and result by 
Congress, the State legislatures, city and 
county lawmakers, public-health officers, and 
other interested citizens and officials. 

It is true that the passing and enforce- 
ment of adequate food-inspection laws to 
protect the American people from diseased 
poultry, foul chicken, and such matters, may 
not appeal to the fancy or capture the imagi- 
nation of either the general public or the 
lawmakers in the same manner as spectacu- 
lar congressional. hearings, pock-marked 
windshields, or somber speculation about 
involvement in another shooting war. But 
it strikes us that this poultry jungle which 
has been described for us is a perfectly 
natural field, fertile with possibilties for a 
super on-the-scene congressional investi- 
gation, fully equipped with TV, radio, and 
newsreel pickups. 

Paraphrasing a well-known quotation, we 
would say that now is the time for all good 
men—lawmakers and crusaders included—to 
come to the aid of their country. And if 
the old adage still holds good that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, then 
the gentleman or gentlelady who first pro- 
motes the investigation here suggested and 
follows it up with positive and effective 
action, will not only win the undying praise 
of his countrymen, but will have earned the 
everlasting support of his constituents. 


CHALLENGE TO THE INDUSTRY 


We pointed out at the beginning that this 
story is neither the easiest nor the most 
pleasant for the Butcher Workman to pub- 
lish. We are fully aware that there are 
limitless possibilities for distortion, mis- 
understanding, and even condemnation of 
the entire poultry industry because of the 
situation described in these pages. 

In spite of the adverse possibilities re- 
ferred to here, we have complete faith and 
confidence in the basic judgment of the 
American people. They can be counted on 
to act with sanity when all the facts are 
known. The history of the country proves 
that. For example, there is hardly a major 
industry of the Nation which has not had 
its “black sheep” or “dark days” sometime 
through the years, but playing ostrich by 
sticking one’s head in the sand has never 
solved any problem. Problems are solved by 
frankly facing facts and acting on them in 
an honest, intelligent, and determined 
manner, 

It might be worth pointing out here that 
as a result of public reaction to the count- 
less tales of grease joints or eating places, 





the catering industry has developed a health 
trend of closer inspection of food and equis! 
ment, and more rigid health requirement 
for its personnel. It has brought in the 
development toward more plain-view or ges. 
it-done kitchens. 

We again call attention to the fact that 
30,000 of the employees in the poultry in. 
dustry are organized workers. The con. 
tracts of these workers, with health ang 
sanitary working condition clauses, are ase 
surances that the products they handle ar. 
produced under sanitary conditions, 1) 
many sections of the country, in the absence 
of adequate Federal or State law, these con. 
tracts of the organized workers are the Only 
guaranty that consumers have that they 
are getting food fit for human consumption 
when they purchase poultry products, This 
means that in such cases, our Amalgamated 
members and their employers are the guard. 
ians of the health and welfare of the cop. 
sumers. 

On the other hand, we are forced to cal 
attention to the fact that there are stij 
approximately 270,000 or 9 times as many 
unorganized as organized workers in the 
poultry industry. The unorganized are wage 
earners without contracts and therefor 
without effective voice in saying anything 
about the sanitation and working condi. 
tions in their places of employment. Wher. 
ever this is the case and where no adequate 
State inspection law exists and where the 
processors choose not to invite Federal in. 
spection, the consuming public is completely 
at the mercy of plant operators, many 
whom may prove to be unscrupulous. 


ORGANIZING DRIVE GOES FORWARD 


We have carried our drive for union organ. 
ization of poultry workers right into the 
heart of tough antiunion territory with ex. 
cellent results thus far. Last fall the em- 
ployees of the Denison Poultry & Egg Co, 
and the Eastex Poultry Co., both of Center, 
Tex., voted in an NLRB election to have the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen represent them as bargaining 
agent. 

For fully 6 months representatives of our 
union tried by every legal means possible to 
negotiate contracts for better wages and con- 
ditions of employment for the workers, in 
cluding such conditions of health and sanita- 
tion for the employees as would insure that 
the workers would not be compelled to touch 
or expose themselves to unwholesome or dis- 
eased products. But when all negotiating 
efforts failed and no sign of reasonable agree- 
menf was in sight, the workers went out oa 
strike. It was their means of last resort. 


INSPECTION LAWS IN ACTION 


Eastex Poultry Co. is listed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on it 
January 1954 list as a plant operating under 
the voluntary Federal sanitation program by 
contract with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Denison Poultry Co. is not so listed by 
Uncle Sam. 

Affidavits in our possession concerning the 
operations of Eastex Poultry raise some seri- 
ous questions about the thoroughness snd 
effectiveness of the present Federal poultry 
inspection program. 

The products of Denison Poultry and other 
Texas poultry processors have moved in com- 
merce to some States under circumstances of 
doubtful legality. A few States, like Cali- 
fornia, have rigid poultry inspection laws 
which provide that out-of-State poultry need 
not be reinspected if it originates in States 
whose inspection laws are as strict as their 
own. 

Texas has no poultry inspection law at all. 
But nevertheless to enable Texas-produced 
poultry to reach out-of-State markets, the 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture went 
ahead on his own and appointed inspectors 
to whom he gave authority to certify a5 © 
sanitation and grade of poultry produced 
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Texas without the guidance of any published 
ts or standards. ‘ 

The legality of these unwarranted appoint- 
ments and 60~ inspection procedures 
js under severe challenge initiated by 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
workmen of North America Local 103. As 
we go to press, On the union’s motion the 
District Court of Travis County has issued 
an order restraining and enjoining the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Texas 
jrom appointing any poultry inspectors or 
taking any action relative to poultry inspec- 
tion anywhere in the State of Texas other 
than adherence to the standards and tests 
required by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Further developments in this case will be 
reported in future issues of the Butcher 


Workman. 
THREAT TO HEALTH OF ALL 


The situation gets worse the more you 
think of it. It gets to be really tragic when 
you realize that in this air age, poultry from 
unorganized and uninspected plants can be 
flown from one end of the country to another 
in simply @ matter of hours. Or if we con- 
sider only the refrigerated trucks, poultry 
processed and packed in one place can be 
hundreds of miles away, possibly across the 
borders of several States, in an overnight 
period. This means that distance from the 
unorganized and uninspected plants is no 
longer a protection, 

This situation is a direct threat, both to 
the consuming public and to those workers 
and employers who are cooperating in every 
way possible to produce quality products. If 
only from the standpoint of its own mate- 
rial welfare, therefore, it would seem that 
the poultry industry itself should be leading 
the cleanup campaign, both for effective in- 
spection laws adequately enforced and for 
a well-organized, self-policing campaign. 

Even though another Upton Sinclair comes 
along to fully dramatize the surroundings 
of another “jungle,” the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters will continue its usual course. We 
will go on organizing the unorganized and 
servicing our members, coperating with those 
fair-minded and decent employers, and ap- 
pealing to the American people, the Congress 
of the United States and to the various State 
legislatures for action in cleaning up and 
straightening out any unhealthy situations 
we may encounter, whether in poultry or 
any other industry or enterprise. 





Disposal of Government Surplus Food 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in January 
of this year, I contacted Mr. Marshall 
P. Driggs, Chief, Direct Distribution 
Branch, Food Distribution Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and re- 
quested that adequate amounts of food 
from Government surplus stocks be pro- 
Vided for distribution to the unemployed 
People in West Virginia. The response 
to my request was encouraging and im- 


Mediate. Many carloads of surplus food: 


have subsequently been channeled into 
that area and have brought relief to 
thousands of families. ‘The distribution 
8 continuing through the cooperation 
on the State level of the West Virginia 
Department of public assistance, the 
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United Mine Workers of America, and 
the Salvation Army. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing as to whether there is any regulation 
in the law which limits the quantity of 
surplus foods that may be made avail- 
able to eligible recipients. In order to 
clarify this question, I have contacted 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and have received a reply which 
answers the question as follows: 

There is nothing in the law which limits 
the quantity of surplus foods that may be 
made available to eligible recipients. They 
can be distributed in any quantity which 
can be utilized in its entirety and not be 
wasted. 


In order that other Members of Con- 
gress may have the benefit of this infor- 
mation, I am including a letter from Mr. 
George A. Dice, Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, 136,500 people in West 
Virginia are receiving surplus food. 
While I am grateful to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the cooperation rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
supplying hungry families with food, I 
must say, nevertheless, that the Federal 
Government continues to do nothing to 
offset growing unemployment and to 
provide the coal industry, the glass in- 
dustry, the pottery industry, and other 
American industries with the protection 
which they so vitally need against the 
importation of cheap foreign goods 
which are continuing to glut the markets 
thus depriving our fellow Americans of 
the right to work and earn their daily 
bread. 

The letter referred to follows: 


JuNE 3, 1954. 
Hon. Roverr C. Byrp, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak CoNGRESSMAN: On several occasions 
you have directed inquiries to Mr. M. P. 
Driggs, of this service, concerning the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities to needy 
families and persons in West Virginia. Just 
recently, you asked Mr. Driggs for additional 
information about the continued availability 
of surplus commodities, 

Surplus commodities are acquired by the 
Department under the provisions of section 
32 of the act of August 24,1935, as amended. 
They may be made available to nonprofit 
echool-lunch programs, charitable institu- 
tions, needy Indians, and families and per- 
sons determined to be in need by appropri- 
ate State and local agencies. In West Vir- 
ginia, the State department of public wel- 
fare is administratively responsible for the 
distribution of surplus commodities. The 
foods presently available are butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids, canned beef and 
gravy, dry beans, shortening and, in some 
instances, potatoes. There is nothing in the 
law which limits the quantity of surplus 
foods that may be made available to eligible 
recipients. They can be distributed in any 
quantity which can be utilized in its en- 
tirety and not be wasted. Thus, if a State 
distributing agency is requested for permis- 
sion to increase the quantity of a particular 
surplus commodity because of need, the dis- 
tributing agency has authority to grant the 
request as long as the supply is sufficient for 
this purpose. We are attaching a guide for 
distribution to needy persons which State 
distributing agencies use as a base. As indi- 
cated, it is elastic in its application. 

Twenty-six counties in West Virginia at 
the present time are distributing surplus 
commodities to needy families and persons. 
The total number of participants under the 
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program is 136,500. The counties include 
Barbour, Boone, Braxton, Cabell, Clay, Fay- 
ette, Greenbrier, Harrison, Kanawha, Lin- 
coln, Logan, Marion, Mason, Mercer, Mingo, 
Monongalia, McDowell, Nicholas, Ohio, Pres- 
ton, Putnam, Raleigh, Randolph, Taylor, 
Wood, and Wyoming. 

As was indicated to you, the Department, 
upon request, will continue to make surplus 
commodities available to West Virginia con- 
sistent with the needs of the State. 

Sincerely yours, 








Acting Deputy Administrator. 





Thousands of Yugoslav Patricts—Soviet 
Slaves in Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, between the time the Russian 
troops first entered Yugoslavia and the 
final liquidation of the forces of General 
Mihailovich, I am informed that thou- 
sands—perhaps 50,000—troops of Mi- 
hailovich’s were brutally deported from 
their homeland into Siberia where they 
now languish. These Yugoslav patriots 
fought on the side of freedom during the 
war and because of that they are now 
living under subhuman conditions of 
Soviet slave camps. The United States 
should present this matter to the United 
Nations and demand the freedom of 
these individuals. Recently I received a 
letter from an authoritative person de- 
scribing this situation. I will not dis- 
close the name of my informant because 
of relatives and friends of his who are 
presently living under the Communist 
regime in Yugoslavia. It seems that it 
is as necessary to protect people believ- 
ing in liberty whether in Tito’s Com- 
munist state or in the Communist states 
under Moscow’s rule. The letter is as 
follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: May you 
raise your voice in favor of many thousands 
of Yugoslav patriots who were forcibly de- 
ported to the Soviet concentration camps as 
a result of a devilish Communist policy to 
destroy everybody and everything that is on 
the side of God and the free world. 

With this letter I would like to draw your 
attention and the attention of the Congress 
of the United States to those who up to now 
are forgotten by the free world, only because 
they do not have their own country, govern- 
ment, or a party interested in their destiny, 
that can make known their fate and ask for 
their release from Soviety slavery. 

You certainly remember the heroic strug- 
gle of Gen. Drazha Mihailovich and his 
troops on the side of the United States and 
western allies in the World War II. It hap- 
pened that his troops and Chetniks, who at 
that time were fighting against the German 
Army of occupation directly supporting in 
this way our then Soviet ally and its troops 
in their mission for the liberation of the 
northwestern part of Yugoslavia. They were 
rewarded by the Soviets with deportation 
and enslavement into Siberia. It is not nec- 
essary to say that these camps are places of 
horror, misery, and death. These Yugoslav 
patriots were sent there in order to destroy 
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them, because they were on the side of God 
and the free world. 
THOUSANDS DEPORTED BY THE COMMUNIST TITO 


Thirty-five thousand of civilians, patriots, 
in Belgrade alone, when Tito’s partisans en- 
tered Belgrade were liberated—killed out- 
side of town or delivered to the Soviets for 
a reeducation in the Soviet schools (camps) 
by the Soviet specialists. The victims were 
packed into the railway wagons built for 
cattle and sent in them to the Soviet 
paradise. 

Additional thousands of General Mihailo- 
vich’s troops who resisted the Communist 
regime in the woods for many months more, 
even after the Communist regime was es- 
tablished in Yugoslavia, were captured, ow- 
ing to the lack of ammunition and food. 
Many of them were killed in the last battles, 
but many of them were also captured and 
sent to Soviet camps. It suited both Stalin 
and Tito to annihilate these stubborn pa- 
triots who were Christians and freedom- 
loving people. 

Apart from those above mentioned, nu- 
merous others had the same destiny. All 
those who remained in Yugoslavia had to 
be liquidated. Siberia, which is very far 
away from Yugoslavia, and into which the 
“damned westerners” and “war mongers” 
could not have an insight, was the best place 
for them. ‘There many of these “criminals” 
after being physically tortured, had to die. 


THE PROOF OF THEIR PRESENT SLAVERY EXISTS 


It is a well-known fact in Yugoslavia that 
many thousands of these troops of General 
Mihailovich’s and the civilian population 
were deported. But nobody dares to talk 
about or mention it. The Communist secret 
police, Tito’s UDBA, would take care of such 
enemies of the people. The patriots cap- 
tured by the Tito partisans or UDBA were 
loaded into trains and deported. Thousands 
upon thousaids of families know that the 
missing members of their families were not 
killed in battle against the , nor 
were they executed by the UDBA, they were 
not found in Tito’s prisons or camps. The 
government never gave an account of them 
to their families. 

It has happened that some of these un- 
fortunates have escaped from the trains dur- 
ing the transportation across Rumania and 
the western part of Russia and confirmed 
the already known fact of their deportation. 

Some Italians who were POW’s in Russia, 
and who were recently released, confirmed 
the existence of these . They have 
seen not only the former soldiers of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich but also Yugoslav civilians 
in different Soviet camps. The exact num- 
ber of them is unknown because they are 
dispersed into numerous camps. There is 
no doubt that these patriots could not be 
mistaken for the pro-comminformists, who 
escaped Tito’s land after the split between 
Tito and Stalin. The proof concerning the 
deportation of Mihailovich’s men originated 
much earlier than the split between Tito and 
Stalin. The minformists were treat- 
ed as friends by the Soviets when they were 
banished by Tito. Recently almost all of 
these procomminformists were returned by 
the Soviets into Yugoslavia to serve the 
Soviet interests there. They were returned 
to Yugoslavia immediately after relations 
between Moscow and Tito were reestablished. 


WHO WILL TAKE CARE OF THE DESTINY OF THESE 
ANTI-COMMUNIST YUGOSLAVS? 

The free world and free humanity only 
can do this because the deportees have lost 
their country to a Communist regime. They 
are stateless. Tito’s government will never 
act in their behalf? Tito will never forget 
these reactionaries and criminals who fought 
against him. If they would return, they 
would be additional trouble to the other 
troubles which he already has with the tre- 
mendous majority of Yugoslav population. 
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They could do nothing else but strengthen 
the already existing resistance to Tito’s com- 
munism, and, moreover, their release would 
reveal the truths unpleasant to Tito and 
provoke reaction against him with the 
United States public. So the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment keeps quiet about the whole situa- 
tion. The Soviets, on the other hand, need 
the slaves. 

The free world, in which the United States 
holds a leading position, should ask that 
these enslaved Yugoslav patriots be released 
and given a chance to come to parts of the 
world free of any kind of communism. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the tre- 
mendous moral effect on the population of 
satellite nations and Yugoslavia particularly 
if a step for their liberation is undertaken. 
The United Nations and the Red Cross should 
feel obliged to make efforts in their behalf 
because it is their duty to do so and the 
very reason why these organizations exist. 

It is for these reasons that each of us gives 
to these organizations our moral and mate- 
rial support. 

I will be very happy, as the thousands 
upon thousands of families will be, if you, 
dear Congressman Kersten, will raise your 
voice in the Congress in behalf of these 
unfortunates, forgotten by the free world. I 
sincerely think that their hope is this great 
country and its institutions. 

Who else can do something for them if 
not the freedom-loving people of the United 
States? 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Name omitted because of fear that the 
relatives and friends of the writer of this 
letter could be persecuted by the Commu- 
nist regime in Yugoslavia.) 


A Deserved Tribute to Dan Reed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


c OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 3 issue of therOlean Times-Herald 
carried an editorial entitled “Soon Will 
Be Law,” commenting on the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, H. R- 8300. 


When you talk about that great piece 
of legislation, which passed the House 
recently, you naturally have to talk 
about Dan REED; so the editorial does 
that in most favorable terms. No man 
will be more responsible for the develop- 
ment and enactment into law of H. R. 
8300 than the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
Reep. He made the original motion 
that started the preliminary work nec- 
essary to the writing of a comprehensive 
Internal Revenue Code back in 1952. It 
was his integrity, perseverance, and out- 
standing ability that permitted the House 
on March 18 to vote overwhelmingly in 
favor of the passage of H. R. 8300. 

I insert the editorial from the Olean 
Times in the Recorp at this point: 

Soon WILL Be Law 

One by one, points of difference between 
House and Senate in rerard to the monu- 
mental Internal Revenue Code bill of 1954 
are being ironed out; and there is every 
likelihood that the measure will be on the 
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desk of President Eisenhower for 
before many weeks have passed. 

The’ bill, which originated in the Ho 
Ways and Means Committee, of which oo 
resentative Dante. A. REED, of Dunkirk 
chairman, and which bears his name, rer, . 
sents the first comprehensive revision wan 
internal revenue statutes since before - 
turn of the century and the advent of : 
Federal income tax. we 

The bill provides a complete r 
ment of the code provisions order to pit 
them in more logical sequence: it Semen 
the deletion of obsolete material, ang 
expresses the internal revenue laws in a oa 
understandable manner. . 

The new code contains man 
the purpose of which is to remove inequites 
end harassment of the taxpayer, and elim. 
inate tax barriers to further expansion ot 
production and employment. 

As Chairman Reep has expressed it, “We 
have sought to create tax laws which will 
be conducive to the dynamic development of 
our national economy.” 

As far as the Federal Treasury ts cop. 
cerned, the Reed bill will reduce annual Te. 
ceipts by around $1,400,000,000, $800 million 
of which will be left in the pockets of ingj. 
vidual taxpayers while #600 million will be 
eased from the tax burden of American 
business. 

However, the bill also contains a provision 
extending the 52 percent corporate rate for 
1 year; and this will produce an estimated 
$1,200,000,000 in additional revenues for the 
next fiscal year. 

The bill contains many provisions that are 
important. to the growth and survival of 
small business; and literally millions of tn. 
dividuals will benefit directly from its stipu- 
lations. 

Chairman REED enumerates some of the 
benefits that will accrue as follows: 

“A broader definition of dependents; per- 
mitting children to earn over $600 a year 
without loss of the exemption for their 
parent; a greatly liberalized medical deduc- 
tion; more equitable rules for the taxation of 
pensions and annuities; eased requirements 
for the filing of returns; tax incentives to en- 
courage invention; deduction of soil conser. 
vation expenses by farmers; fairer treatment 
of homeowners where they sell their homes; 
liberalized deductions for contributions to 
schools, churches, and hospitals; deductions 
for the child care expenses of working 
mothers, and broadened deductions for the 
transportation expenses of employees. 

“The tremendous scope of this bill” 
Chairman Reep observes, “has been obscured 
by public discussion of 2 or 3 provisions. 

“Each of its hundreds of pages covers ovef+ 
due changes in the tax laws; and well over 
50 loopholes in the present law have been 
closed. 

“This bill constitutes the cornerstone of 
the present Government’s tax legislative pro- 
gram. It is a tax revision rather than a tar 
reduction measure. 

“We have made tremendous strides in the 
last 17 months in restoring fiscal order 
what had previously been fiscal chaos. 

“We have not fully attained our objectives 
of reduced Federal expenditures, reduced 
Federal taxes, and a balanced Federal budget. 

“But bearing in mind that the effects of 
20 years cannot be changed in 20 days or 2 
months, I believe that we can be proud of our 
record of achievement.” 

This Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (H.R 
8300) will be duly enacted, as stated, at the 
present session of Congress. 

It will take its place as one of the greatest 
milestones in American fiscal history; and ft 
would seem to be inevitable that when it has 
been sealed and signed the name of Repre 
sentative Dante. A. REep will have taken its 
place among the immortals of congr 
annals, 
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Polish Liberation and American Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
speaker, I wish to include herewith re- 
marks that I made to the rally for Polish 
Constitution Day, Sunday afternoon, 
May 2, 1954, at Chicago, TL: 

PoLisH LIBERATION AND American SecuriTy 


(Address of Congressman Cages J. Kersten, 
of Wisconsin, at Humboldt Park, Sunday, 
May 2, 1954, at rally for Polish Constitution 
Day) 

This is the greatest celebration of the 
polish traditional National Day in the world. 
There are more people of Polish descent liv- 
ing in Chicago than in any other city in the 
world, outside of Poland. Only Warsaw has 
more Poles, and certainly in Warsaw there 
is silence today. “Millions all over Poland 
commemorate the May Constitution secretly, 
painfully, and hopefully in churches and in 
the cellars in fear of the Communist police. 

This is so because Poland lost her inde- 
pendence as & result of the Communist ag- 
gression. We must keep this fact in mind, 
we free Americans, whatever we do and what- 
ever we say with regard to the country of 
your forefathers. It is a tragic reality that 
Poland, a traditional friend of America, lost 
her freedom to America’s enemies. We know 
that Poles in Poland as well as over the 
world were always tied to this lend and to 
our people by participating in the American 
Revolution—in our war of liberation and 
independence—and by the military ceme- 
teries of every American war attesting the 
thousands of American boys of Polish an- 
cestry who have given their lives for Ameri- 
ean freedom. 

The constitution we commemorate today 
was proclaimed in Warsaw in 1791, just a 
few years after we Americans had written 
our own Constitution. The nearness of 
those two dates, as we know, had very great 
consequences. The same spirit and the 
same ideals which animated our forefathers 
were in the hearts of the Poles. The high- 
est sovereignty resting in the people; free- 
dom of religion, humanitarianism, toler- 
ance; separation of three powers—legisla- 
tive, executive, and Judicial; strong but re- 
sponsible-to-the-people government. These 
are the ideals which we find both in the 
American and in the Polish Constitution. 

It was not strange that it was so. Free- 
dom has been always the greatest treasure 
of the people and it was in order to secure 
this freedom that we took arms in 1776 as 
well as it was in order to secure that free- 
dom the Poles starte@ their great work of 
reforms, crowned by “the constitution of 
1791. 

The community of the spirit of freedom 
between Americans and Poles continues to- 
day, It is because Poles want to be free 
they did not surrender to the Communist 
rule and it is because we want to be faith- 
ful to our own American tradition and to 
the ideals of the Founding Fathers that we 
want them to be free. In the final analysis, 
the liberation of Poland is bound up with 
the security of the United States. The free~ 
dom of each is necessary to the ultimate 
fate of the other. 

All men are created free and all men are 
created equal and all men have the right 
‘o pursue their happiness—these ever-living 
Principles, as written in our Declaration of 
Independence, were not understood as ap- 
plying only to the Americans, As did our 
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forefathers, so we want them te apply to all 
human beings. 

The policy of liberation which we initiated 
and which we will not renounce is not a new 
concept. It is the basic political philosophy 
as contained in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Announcing it we only follow our 
American tradition and our American ideals. 
Indeed, it is the surest expression of what we 
call the American way of living. 

But the policy of liberation also has an- 
other meaning no less important and of the 
greatest practical significance. In the world 
of today, of which one-third has fallen under 
the Soviet slavery, America became the 
bulwark and citadel of the free world. Re- 
gardless of wheher we like it or not, and it is 
only understandable that many of us do not 
like it, we have the largest part of the burden 
of responsibility for the future of the whole 
human race. What would happen to the 
world if we were not strong, if we are not 
wise and not honest or if we compromise with 
the principle of human freedom? What 
would happen if we make agreements and 
have dealings with the Communists that 
endorse the captivity of the enslaved nations. 
The gates to the Soviet conquest of the 
world lead through the United States and 
our enemies Know it very well. This is why 
communism concentrates its attacks, its 
campaign of hatred and its calumnies on 
this country. 

In this situation America needs allies, not 
satellites; faithful, trusted and understand- 
ing allies. We cannot defend the whole 
world alone. For this even we, strong as we 
are, are too weak. The Soviet Union knows 
this and this is the origin of their efforts to 
split the free world, to confuse ali of us and 
to undermine the confidence of the free na- 
tions in each other. We Americans know it 
too, and this is why we cannot cease our 
efforts to secure allies and to make the free 
world understand that only by standing to- 
gether can we preserve our freedom and break 
the mortal embrace with which communism 
wants to strangle us, and in our seeking of 
allies against the Communists let us never 
forget that those hundreds of millions who 
now suffer under Red rule are potentially the 
greatest anti-Communist force in the world, 
and they are also close to the tyrants who 
are feverishly preparing to attack us. 

The policy of liberation, and only the pol- 
icy of liberation can maintain and strengthen 
the ties of confidence and friendship between 
the enslaved nations and ourselves. If we 
abandon those miHions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain, if we do not counteract 
the Communist indoctrination and pressure 
exercised upon them, we take a great risk 
indeed that they will turn away from us. 
This we cannot afford to do, 


It was in this spirit and in this under- 
standing that I proposed several bills and 
several resolutions to the*Congress of the 
United States, of which I am sure you are 
aware. It was in this spirit that I proposed 
the resolution to declare the unfortunate 
and erroneous Yalta Agreement null and 
void, never should have been entered into, 
and denounced the betrayal of Poland at 
the end of the war by the allies. It was in 
this spirit that I, along ago—1948, proposed 
to the Congress of the United States the 
withdrawal of recognition from the so-called 
Polish Government in Warsaw. These peo- 
ple are not a government—they are agents of 
the Kremlin installed in their offices by mere 
physical force and terror. It was in this 
spirit that I proposed to the Congress of the 
United States the expulsion of the Polish 
delegation from the United Nations. This 
delegation does not represent the Polish 
people; it represents Soviet interests. Again, 
it was in this spirit that I proposed, and 
the Congress adopted and enacted into law, 
and appropriated money which is still un- 
used and available, the provisions to form 
from Polish and other Iron Curtain coun- 
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tries, escapees and exiles, free Polish and 
other national military units in their own 
national uniforms and under their own free 
flags, to be attached to the military forces 
in Western Europe. It is also in this spirit 
that we will open hearings in Chicago tomor- 
row to show the criminal take-over of Poland 
by the Communists and the ruthless per- 
secution of a Christian people. Let the 
youth of Poland know that there is one thing 
which has‘no price for us and for which we 
will not accept a compromise—that is, their 
freedom and ours. 

My dear fellow Americans, looking at this 
magnificent demonstration of today, seeing 
your faces and reading in your hearts, I 
know that you burn with a desire to help 
the country of your forefathers, Poland, te 
regain her independence. As a Member of 
the Congress of the United States, I tell you 
that this desire of yours and your work for 
this purpose is a great contribution to our 
America. Continue your work and do not 
stop your efforts and sacrifices. The inde- 
pendence of Poland as well as the inde- 
pendence of all countries under the Com- 
munist slavery is in the direct interests of 
the United States. It is the best security 
that we will be able to preserve our own 
freedom. 

Last August, Malenkov announced the 
Soviet hydrogen bomb. Will the Commu- 
nists, in their own good time, use it upon 
American cities if they can? Their aban- 
donment of morals as shown by their sadistic 
murders, from Katyn to Korea, their com- 
plete disregard for their own people shows 
that they will use the hydrogen bomb upon 
us, if and when they can. 

The policy of massive retaliation to Soviet 
bombing of America is not of itself enough. 
Such a policy accepts the not remote possi- 
bility of many destroyed American cities. 
Purthermore, if the Soviets attack us, they 
know in advance that we will counterattack 
and, therefore, they will be prepared for 
weeks, even months ahead. The greatest 
warning that we could have would be only 
a matter of hours. 

The policy of liberation—and I do not 
mean by that a war of liberation against 
the military forces under Communist con- 
trol as George Kennan would attempt te 
twist it into—is the only policy which can 

with the Communist determination 
ultimately to destroy us. A policy of lib- 
eration is the only true policy for permanent 
peace and to make impossible, in fact para- 
lyze, the Communist ability to conduct all- 
out aggressive war against us. Many of the 
military forces now under Red control can 
be enlisted to our side. Such a policy is 
also capable of bringing about the disarma- 
ment, the disarmament by the enslaved 
peoples of the ruthless Communist clique 
that controls them, and who now seeks to 
attain a position of power in order to initiate 
atomic war. 

A policy of liberation is not interfering 
in the affairs of foreign nations. A policy 
of liberation is taking steps in the true 
American tradition to stop the present Com- 
munist interference in the affairs of the 
enslaved nations, in order that the enslaved 
nations cannot be molded into instruments 
of aggression against us. Instead of dealing 
with the criminal gangsters who now enslave 
the captive nations, our appeal must be to 
the suffering millions whose only hope for 
freedom lies in their liberation. 

Since this is so—since all of us gathered 
today as sons of this blessed free land of 
America, since all of us want America to be 
great and to be free and since all of us are 
ready not only to live but to die if necessary 
for this country, for ite future, and for its 
security, I finish by saying that it is here 
our prayer that the day will not be long 
delayed when the Christian nation of Poland 
will live in freedom under its own great 
constitution. 
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The Menace of Lewd and Lurid Literature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article by Mark 
Kinsey, director of Americanism, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, entitled ““The Men- 
ace of Lewd and Lurid Literature,” which 
appeared in the June 1954 issue of the 
VFW magazine, the official magazine of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

Tue MENACE oF LEWD AND LURID LITERATURE 
(By Mark Kinsey) 

Newsstands in practically every city dis- 
play and sell lurid literature glorifying vio- 
lence, crime, sex, perversion, liquor, and 
dope. 

Because obscenity in print is poison for 
adolescent minds, and breeds juvenile delin- 
quency, Congress has taken note of the sit- 
uation. 

The Gathings committee of the United 
States House of Representatives has con- 
demned the presence of downright dirty 
comic magazines and pocket-size booklets on 
the market. The public in general has been 
asked to help stamp out this growing evil. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has stoutly 
condemned this nationwide disgrace also. 
At its 54th national encampment, the VFW 
adopted this resolution: 


“RESOLUTION 261. A RESOLUTION TO ELIMINATE 
OBSCENE LITERATURE 


“A congressional committee has disclosed 
nationwide dissemination of lewd, indecent, 
obscene comics, magazines, and pocket-sized 
books glorifying crime and the criminal, en- 
gendering disrespect for law and order, 
gilamorizing bloodshed, violence, sex, perver- 
sion, polygamy, and narcotic addiction. The 
VFW urges that all VFW posts help eliminate 
such literature in every community.” 

Charles Dougherty, chairman of the VFW 
national Americanism committee and chief 
justice of the Cook County (Tll.) criminal 
court, is giving dynamic leadership to this 
campaign against objectionable literature. 
Judge Dougherty says this: 

“I believe our organization should imple- 
ment this resolution (No. 261) by a united 
effort en the part of all of the State depart- 
ments to minimize the effect of this type 
of literature. 

“As the chief justice of the criminal court 
of Cook County, I am disturbed by the in- 
creasing number of teen-aged defendants 
who are brought before me each day, to be 
arraigned on all types of felony indictments. 

“I am well aware of the fact that—from 
® legal standpoint—little can be accom- 
plished in abating these publications. But 
I believe that if all post commanders could 
be made aware of this growing evil, and a 
sincere effort made by all of us to educate 
the public generally on the prevalence of this 
type of literature, much good could be accom- 
plished. 

“If the chairmen of VFW Americanism 
committees in the various States will urge 
their post commanders to alert the law-en- 
forcement officers to this menace in their re- 
spective communities, much good can be 
accomplished, We should invite the parent- 
teachers and other civic-minded groups to 
help us combat this condition. We should 
also ask our ministers, priests, and rabbis to 
give their influence to this campaign. 
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“I don’t mean to imply that all of the 
juvenile delinquency is chargeable to this 
source. But from my own investigation of 
cases appearing before me, I know that it is 
one of the contributin:, factors.” 

Those who profit from the sale of obscene 
literature will point to freedom of the press 
as one of our cherished constitutional guar- 
anties. However, the first amendment was 
never intended as a license to corrupt the 
morals of young citizens, nor to encourage 
crime, delinquency, or degeneracy. The 
elimination of indecent literature protects, 
rather than violates, the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

What to do? Survey local conditions. If 
you find obviously objectionable literature 
on sale at drug stores or newsstands, seek 
to arouse public opinion against the situa- 
tion. Get school officials, parents, and 
church leaders to express themselves pub- 
licly. Use the press and radio in your drive 
to wipe out this dangerous filth. Let those 
who sell obscene literature feel the lash of 
public indignation. Make those who profit 
from the sale of erotic books and magazines 
understand other phases of their business 
operations will suffer if they continue to 
antagonize their customers. No newsstand 
owner, located in corner drug stores or else- 
where, will try to sell objectionable pub- 
lications to juveniles if he is in danger of 
losing the patronage of irate parents. 


Le 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Gcvernment submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Pyblic Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of ‘the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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To the Vice President and each Seng 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergean Pa 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies: to ae 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceeg 4 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed s 


copies; to each Representative, Delegate, ang 


Resident Commissioner in Congress, ¢g 


copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representa‘ \ 


each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for officiay 


not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Doo a 


keeper} for use on the floor of the House of 


Representatives, not to exceed 75 Copies; ta” 


the Vice President and each Senator, 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commig. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur. 
nished (and shall not be transferable), g 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 : 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his Office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. ’ 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR saz | 


Additional copies of GoVernment publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printe 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discountof 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur 


chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ang 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resalé of Government publications ty 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gow 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend. 


ent of Documents and the head of the rm 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8.-Code, title 44, sec, da, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thered 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNncresstonaL Recor i 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also be 


ased. Orders are also accepted for the 


printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


expenses of such printing, the current Cons 


gressional Directory. The money 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treat 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 


to Congress, and no sale shall be made of | 


credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1989). 
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The State-Federal Program for 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
‘er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting a statement 
of interest to all who believe in and sup- 
port rehabilitation legislation: 

Tue STATE-FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As a public program, vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the disabled was established short- 
ly after the close of World War I. While 
‘the need for such a program had been recog- 
nized earlier, it took the war to focus wide 
public attention on the problems of dis- 
ability. Demands for a civilian program were 
exercised as soon as the needs of disabled 
soldiers had been considered. Among the 
voluntary organizations that took an active 
in advocating rehabilitation was the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, which was founded in New York 
City in 1917 to conduct research and demon- 
strations in rehabilitation work. Early in 
1918 this organization became’ active in pro- 
moting State legislation. 
Twelve States passed rehabilitation laws 
before enactment of the Federal statute, al- 
though only six State programs actually were 
functioning when the first Federal law was 
passed. In 1918—1 month before the Federal 
soldier rehabilitation law was passed—Massa- 
chusetts became the first State in the Union 
t adopt a vocational rehabilitation law. 
_ On June 2, 1920, the President signed 
the Smith-Fess bill, and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (Public Law 236, 66th Cong.) 
became law. Federal legislation in this field 
_ bad been passed with bipartisan support, and 

had been supported by the National Asso- 
_ tiation of Manufacturers, the American Fed- 
_ @tation of Labor, and numerous other organi- 
_ Sations representing social welfare, medi- 
_ tine, education, and State government. 


| The first Federal legislation for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of civilians provided for 
grants to the States for a 4-year period (sub- 
sequently extended), based on relative popu- 
F lation, with a 50-percent matching require- 
Ments; the grants to be used for services to 
_ the disabled consisting of training, guidance, 
Placement, and prosthetic appliances. 
During the fiscal year 1921, Federal and 
_ Btate expenditures on the program totaled 
| Slightly less than $285,000. The following 
| Year's expenditures exceeded $736,000 and 
expenditures on the program have never 
been below the $1 million mark since 1923. 
Federal and State expenditures during the 
_ Past fiscal year, by way of contrast with the 
_ tatly years of the program, amounted to 
_ $346 million. 
__. Federal responsibilities for vocational re- 
| habilitation initially were vested in the Fed- 
_ @al Board for Vocational Education. Sub- 
sequently the Federal agency for vocational 
_ fehabilitation became a part of the United 
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States Office of Education. Since 1943 the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
@ separate agency. State agencies for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, since the inception of 
the State-Federal program, have been divi- 
sions of the State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. (Today, in 36 of the States, separate 
agencies provide rehabilitation services to 
the blind. Most of these agencies are ele- 
ments of State agencies for public welfare.) 

In the period between 1930 and 1932, 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act further extended the program and 
authorized annual appropriations for Federal 
grants to the States totaling $1 million. 
With the adoption of title V of the Social 
Security Act of 1935, the vocational rehabili- 
tation program became permanent. Contin- 
uing annual appropriations of nearly $2 mil- 
lion were authorized and these were in- 
creased in 1939 to $3.5 million annually. 

The Barden-La Follette Act of 1943 is the 
basic law under which the program operates 
at the present time. This legislation pro- 
vides for the full administrative costs of the 
program and expenses for vocational guid- 
ance and placement being borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. It also makes specific pro- 
vision for the physical restoration of the dis- 
abled through medical services. The costs 
of medical examinations and services, train- 
ing, living expenses during rehabilitation, 
necessary travel, and occupational tools and 
licenses are shared by the State and Federal 
Governments on a 50-50 basis. 

During the first 23 years of the program’s 
operations, 210,000 disabled men and women 
were rehabilitated for useful work. How- 
ever, during this period, vocational rehabili- 


. tation agencies had to train around the dis- 


abilities of those who were served. Physical 
restoration to overcome or reduce disabilities 
was not provided. 

Since the services of the program were ex- 
panded in 1943, well over a half million 
Americans have been provided with substan- 
tial services under the program and restored 
to useful employment. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM TODAY 


The services which are provided under the 
public program for vocational rehabilitation 
are geared to the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual, with due regard to the nature of his 
disability, his interests and aptitudes, and 
his goals for a career. 

In this program no disabled individual is 
considered rehabilitated until he has been 
placed in suitable employment after being 
provided with substantial rehabilitation 
services. In most cases the criterion is suc- 
cessful accomplishment in paid employment, 
verified by personal followup. In some cases 
it is- the ability to perform the important 
work of making a home. 

There are nine services in all: (1) Medical 
diagnostic services to learn the nature and 
degree of disability and to help determine 
eligibility for services, the need for additional 
medical services, and the individual’s work 
capacities; (2) individual counsel and guid- 
ance, including psychological testing, to 
help select the right job objective; (3) medi- 
cal, surgical, psychiatric, and hospital serv- 
ices to remove or reduce the disability; (4) 
artificial limbs and other prosthetic appli- 
ances to increase work ability; (5) training, 
including occupational training and adjust- 
ment training for the blind; (6) maintenance 
and transportation during treatment or 
training; (7) tools, equipment, or licenses, if 
these are necessary to give the individual a 


fair start; (8) placement in a job commensu- 
rate with the individual’s highest physical 
and mental capacities; (9) followup to insure 
that the rehabilitated man or woman is suc- 
cessful and that both he and the employer 
are satisfied. 

The payment from public funds for serv- 
ices other than diagnosis, counseling, train- 
ing, placement, and followup is conditioned 
upon the economic circumstances of the dis- 
abled individual. 

The services of vocational rehabilitation 
are available to men and women of working 
age who have disabilities that are handicaps 
for employment. Federal responsibilities for 
the program are discharged by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
These responsibilities consist of disbursing 
grants-in-aid to State agencies, and support- 
ing the efforts of these agencies with leader- 
ship and technical assistance which can be 
provided most economically on a national 
basis. 

The program is operated in every State and 
Territory except the Virgin Islands. General 
agencies for vocational rehabilitation are 
components of State boards of education. In 
35 of the States and in Hawail, separate agen- 
cies provide rehabilitation services for the 
blind. In the District of Columbia, services 
are provided by an element of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Each public agency for vocational rehabilli- 
tation operates its program in accordance 
with an approved State plan that meets the 
provisions of Federal law. These plans are 
developed by the State agencies with the 
cooperation of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. The evaluation, improvement, 
and approval of these plans constitute a con- 
tinuing Federal responsibility. To ensure 
the best possible service to the disabled and 
the most efficient utilization of Federal 
funds, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
staff works closely with State agencies in 
keeping State plans abreast of current needs. 

In order to insure that rehabilitation serv- 
ices are provided in conformity with ap- 
proved State plans, and that the Federal 
portion of the funds is being spent properly, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation con- 
ducts periodic reviews of the operation of all 
State rehabilitation agencies. In the course 
of these reviews individual case records are 
studied, methods of administration are re- 
viewed, and agency staffs benefit from evalu- 
ation of services to disabled individuals. 
These reviews reveal trends within the pro- 
gram, the manner in which State and Fed- 
eral policies are applied, and the needs and 
accomplishments of the State agencies. 

For the third successive year, the State- 
Federal program for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled civilians prepared more 
than 60,000 substantially handicapped Amer- 
icans for work and placed them in useful 
occupations. The vast majority of these men 
and women are now completely self-sup- 
porting. 

The return of last year’s group of disabled 
individuals to productive work brings to 
more than a half million the number of 
disabled civilians rehabilitated since 1943. 
It brings to 738,000 the total number of 
rehabilitations during the 33 years in which 
vocational rehabilitation services have been 
available to Americans as a service of their 
State and Federal Governments. 

Nearly 1 out of every 5 disabled persons 
rehabilitated during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30 was receiving public assistance at 
the time services were begun, or at some 
time during the course of rehabilitation. To 
maintain these disabled recipients of pub- 
lic assistance on relief for just 1 year would 
cost an estimated $8.7 million. But the cost 
of their rehabilitation was only about $6.4 
million. This expenditure is less than three- 
fourths what it would cost to maintain these 
disabled people at public expense for only 
1 year. 

el many of these individuals undoubt- 
edly would have needed public assistance 
over an extended period of time, the sav- 
ings made possible by their rehabilitation— 
which is generally a one-time expenditure— 
are cumulative. Disabled people who are 
receiving public assistance year after year 
consume taxes, whereas rehabilitated people 
who are working pay taxes every year of their 
working lives. 

Although 11,355 of the 61,308 disabled in- 
dividuals rehabilitated during the year were 
recipients of public assistance, many more 
would have become public charges if they 
had not been rehabilitated into gainful em- 
ployment before the effects of disability and 
enforced idleness had exhausted their re- 
sources. There is no way to measure the dol- 
lar savings from preventing public depend- 
ency by restoring disabled people to self-sup- 
port before they become completely impov- 
erished by their inability to earn. 

Regardiess of whether or not the disabled 
people who are served by vocational rehabili- 
tation repay in one way or another the cost 
of the services made available to them, our 
society—under the American tradition of a 
fair chance to all—has an obligation to re- 
store to them the capacity and opportunity 
for self-support. However, the economic 
facts of rehabilitation—as illustrated by the 
achievements of the program during the past 
year—give strong support to the proposition 
that vocational rehabilitation is an invest- 
ment in human welfare that is wholly self- 
liquidating. As an investment, it pays high 
returns in dollars as well as in social better- 
ment. 

Following are some of the highlights of vo- 
cational rehabilitation in the United States 
during 1953. 

The Federal income-tax payments which 
will be made by the disabled men and women 
rehabilitated during 1953 are estimated at 
$10 million a year. Thus the $30 million in 
Federal income taxes that these rehabili- 
tated workers are expected to pay in the next 
3 years exceeds the entire 1953 Federal in- 
vestment.in the rehabilitation program by 
more than 30 percent. 

The cost of operating the program for the 
year was $564 per person rehabilitated. This 
is substantially less than the estimated $700 
which would be the cost of maintaining a 
disabled individual on relief for just 12 
months. 

The combined annual earnings of the dis- 
abled men and women rehabilitated during 
the year were estimated at $17 million when 
they became clients of the program. After 
their rehabilitation, their combined earnings 
were estimated at $114 million a year. 

An estimated 100 million man-hours a year 
have been added to the Nation’s productive 
effort by this group of disabled men and 
women. Many of them have acquired new 
skills which are in short supply and which 
are vitally important to the Nation's pre- 
paredness effort. More than 9,000 went into 
the skilled trades, and about 5,500 more be- 
came farmers or agricultural workers. An 
estimated 3,000 entered professional fields 
in which shortages exist, such as education, 
medicine, and engineering. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Each year an estimated 250,000 persons 
disabled by disease, accidents, or congenital 
conditions come to need vocational rehabili- 
tation in order to work. Only about 60,000 
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disabled persons are rehabilitated each year 
under the present State-Federal program. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, why there 
are some 2 million disabled persons in the 
United States today who need vocational re- 
habilitation services. Disease, and particu- 
larly chronic disease, is the cause of about 88 
percent of all disabling conditions. Acci- 
dents account for about 10 percent of the 
total problem of disability. The other 2 per- 
cent results from congenital conditions. 

The majority of the disabled who can be 
rehabilitated are within the age limits 14 to 
64; a small portion, about one-twentieth, are 
65 years of age or older. About one-tenth, 
roughly 200,000, are currently confined to 
various types of institutions—tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental hospitals, and chronic dis- 
ease hospitals. Restoration of this group to 
gainful work would help to reduce hospital 
and institutional loads. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
present public program for vocational re- 
habilitation falls far short of meeting the 
Nation's needs in relation to the annual 
number of disabled persons who come to re- 
quire vocational rehabilitation in order to 
work. This is why the President, in his 
health message, recommended a progressive 
expansion of our rehabilitation program over 
the next 5 years. In that message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“There are no statistics to portray the full 
depth and meaning in human terms of the 
rehabilitation program, but clearly it is a 
program that builds a better America.” 

He suggested that we establish goals to 
increase the number of rehabilitants far 
above the present 60,000 per year. As a 1955 
goal he recommended 170,000 rehabilitants; 
for 1956, 100,000; and progressively upward 
until we reach by 1959 the goal of 200,000 
rehabilitated persons in the course of the 
year. This scheduled progression takes into 
consideration the time required to expand 
facilities and to increase the supply of 
trained personnel. It also gives the States 
an opportunity to plan for their part of the 
additional financial support needed. 


If the program were to be merely continued 
at its present level during the next 5 years, 
we could anticipate rehabilitating in that 
period about 300,000 persons. The expanded 
program would rehabilitate an additional 
360,000 persons at an estimated additional 
cost of $209 million. The additional cost to 
the States and Federal Government would 
be offset several times by the resulting sav- 
ings in public assistance costs and the rev- 
enues from income taxes of the persons re- 
stored to jobs. 


Some of the administration’s proposals in 
this field, embodied in an amendment to the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, al- 
ready have been passed by the House of 
Representatives. Prospective changes in the 
law embodied in this amendment have an 
important bearing upon vocational rehabili- 
tation. The amendment would provide for 
Federal financial assistance in the establish- 
ment of public and nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities for serving the severely disabled. 
An objective of this amendment is to pro- 
mote the development of comprehensive re- 
habilitation centers which, at the present 
time, are far too few in number even to 
begin to meet the Nation’s needs. 


Other proposed legislation would author- 
ize Federal funds to be spent for personnel 
training to help relieve acute shortages of 
professional personnel in rehabilitation; re- 
search and demonstration to improve re- 
habilitation techniques and disseminate 
knowledge of such developments; and ex- 
pansion of special facilities by the States 
such as speech and hearing clinics and others 
for which needs are urgent. 

The administration recognizes the rights 
and prerogatives of the States in meeting 
the problems of their citizens, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Govermment in 
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cooperating in the common effort. 1 is o 
aim to increase State and local responsibility 
in vocational rehabilitation, to reduce ae 
eral controls, and to provide more flexibiit 
in the administration of the program. Thes, 
aims are covered in specific legislative pro- 
posals. 

Vocational rehabilitation to the individua) 
is a means for regaining or achieving sejf. 
sufficiency and independence. To the States 
and to the Federal Government, it is a fieq 
in which long-standing cooperative effort is 
paying huge returns in social and economi, 
gain. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE FIELD op 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The spirit of international interaction has 
also extended itself into an interest and 
concern for the rehabilitation of the hanqj. 
capped. This is not only true today, when 
constantly we are reminded of the common 
international language of rehabilitation 
through the increasing interest of govern. 
ments and international organizations, }; 
has been true down through the ages. Look. 
ing through the literature on rehabilitation 
we never fail to find evidences of the in. 
ternational interchange of ideas and infor. 
mation on the various aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation. For research purposes in the 
field of prosthetics, for instance, we can go 
back to 2830 B. C. and find a bas-relief cary. 
ing believed to be the earliest illustration 
of the use of @ crutch, or to the 5th Egyp. 
tian Dynasty (2750-2625 B. C.) to find the 
most ancient splints. These ancient pros- 
theses discovered in the 20th century ney. 
ertheless are indications of the universal. 
ity of disability and the efforts from the 
earliest days to overcome it. 

As in other fields of endeavor, much of 
the growth and development of rehabilita- 
tion in the United States can be traced to 
the influence of the rehabilitation move. 
ment in other countries. As early as the 
nineties, many of the large charity organ- 
izations in this country had established spe- 
cial bureaus for the handicapped, and drew 
on the experience of European countries in 
developing their programs. Many of the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sions owe development of their vocational 
rehabilitation features to studies of the Ger- 
man system as far back as 1911. Likewise 
it was during the First World War, as a 
result of observing the early experiments of 
the European nations in retraining and re- 
turning disabled soldiers to useful employ- 
ment, that studies of these systems were 
made by the United States and utilized in 
the framing of the first Federal legisla- 
tion—which was passed in 1918 as the Smith- 
Sears Act for the vocational rehabilitation 
and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military and 
naval forces of the United States. This was 
followed by enactment of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act for civilians in 1920, with 
further reliance on study of the progressive 
developments abroad. 

Since the early beginnings in the inter- 
national exchange of information on the 
rehabilitation front, the United States can 
point with gratitude to many specific areas 
of the rehabilitation process where interna- 
tional contributions have played a vital role 
in the development and refinement of our 
rehabilitation process. To mention only 4 
few: 

Our program for rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous which provides for introduction 
of rehabilitation measures, particularly 
counseling, guidance, development of the 
rehabilitation plan, and training during the 
early stages of treatment, was inspired by 
the English colonies for the tuberculous 
which successfully demonstrated feasibility 
of starting rehabilitation as early as medi- 
cally possible. 

To Italy and Germany, we owe the cine- 
plastic procedure in amputation surgery 
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which was introduced in the United States 
by Dr. Henry Kessler. The widespread and 
growing use of this technique in the United 
States particularly in the Army and Navy has 
done much toward facilitating the rehabili- 
tation of amputees. As recently as 1951 it 
was reported by Commander Canty, Medical 
corps, United States Navy, an outstanding 
authority in this field, that cineplastic pros- 
theses available were essentially the same as 
those developed by Sauerbruch and his asso- 
ciates in Germany 35 years ago. With these 
cineplastic prostheses as a base, current 
United States research in cineplastic pros- 
theses is now directed toward improvements 
of certain cosmetic, functional, and mechan- 
ical features. Of course,Germany has long 
peen a leader in the prosthetics field and the 
contributions of England and other countries 
have also been noteworthy. 

pr. Howard Rusk, director of the Institute 
of Puysical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York, and international leader in re- 
habilitation has brought back to the United 
States information on many of the recent de- 
yelopments and techniques from virtually all 
areas of the globe. 

From England, for example, the develop- 
ments in training and retraining the dis- 
abled, the remarkably good experiences with 
Remploy, Ltd., which provides employment 
in factories for many thousands of severely 
disabled men and women; the Roffey Park 
Rehabilitation Center, which has done so 
much toward rehabilitation of white-collar 
employees suffering neurosis or mild mental 
illnesses; the inspiring reports of the Spinal 
Injuries Center.at Stoke Manderville, headed 
by Dr. Guttman, where paraplegics are vo- 
cationally trained and from which they are 
graduated into employment, all have had 
their influence on United States rehabilita- 
tion activities. ‘ 

Although we have been fortunate in being 
able to adapt and utilize many of the ex- 
cellent rehabilitation procedures and tech- 
niques from other countries, there are still 
others which we hope eventually can be put 
into effect here. Most unique among the 
services in Finland, reported by Dr. Rusk, 
is the Sheltered Colony at. Suitia Manor, 
about 20 miles from Helsinki, where about 
63 brain-injured veterans are permanently 
employed at farming, gardening, metalwork, 
and woodworking. Wages are paid to these 
disabled employees according to the normal 
union scales and the colony is practically 
self-supporting. In addition to providing 
for the permanent residents, provision is 
also made for training brain-injured in- 
dividuals who leave the colony when their 
period of training is over. Experience at 
the colony indicates that the seizures of 
the large proportion who are epileptic are 
reduced by the controlled-work program and 
the security the colony affords. Experience 
of this center would be of great value to 
the United States toward developing re- 
habilitation programs, particularly for per- 
sons with epilepsy. 

Another particularly impressive Finnish 
development is its program for the mentally 
ill. In one 1,200-bed state mental hospital 
visited by Dr. Rusk and a group of inter- 
national rehabilitation experts, more than 
75 percent of the patients, even in the dis- 
turbed wards, were busily engaged in work- 
therapy programs that included shoemak- 
ing, machine operation, and handwork of 
all types. To quote Dr. Rusk: “Certainly 
there is no State mental institution in the 
United States that can boast of such an 
activity program.” 

Little has been said of the techniques and 
Procedures we have “borrowed” from.abroad 
in rehabilitation of the blind. However, the 
United States public and voluntary organi- 
zations have excellent relations, established 
far in the past and ened throughout 
the years. The United States and Canada 
work closely together in development of 
thelr programs for increasing employment 


opportunities for the blind. We have just 
recently been exploring again the possibili- 
ties of developing training facilities and 
securing employment opportunities in this 
country for blind physiotherapists, having 
seen England's successful pioneering work 
in this field. Recent discussions with the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind as to 
how many of the same obstacles we face have 
been overcome in the English system give 
hope that progress in the United States can 
be made in opening the field of physical 
therapy to blind persons who can qualify 
for training. 

The student braille library operated by the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind is an- 
other program we would like to see devel- 
oped in the United States. 

No discussion of international cooperation 
would be complete without fully recogniz- 
ing the influence of the international organ- 
izations concerned with the welfare of the 
disabled. Noteworthy among these is the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, founded in 1922. This is a federa- 
tion of nongovernmental national organiza- 
tions engaged in programs for the welfare of 
the disabled. Through its secretariat in 
New York it serves as a clearing house for 
information concerning the physically dis- 
abled of the world, assists in the establish- 
ment of national organizations for the 
handicapped, promotes scholarships, fellow- 
ships and international exchanges of reha- 
bilitation specialists. It provides consulta- 
tion services to the United Nations Rehabili- 
tation Unit, the World Health Organization 
and other official international bodies and 
arranges international conferences such as 
the one to be held in The Hague this summer. 

The United Nations Rehabilitation Unit 
established in 1951 has already demonstrated 
its significance for millions of the world’s 
disabled. It has developed recommendations 
on a coordinated comprehensive program of 
rehabilitation; through the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration it par- 
ticipates in the social welfare scholarship 
and fellowshp program; and provides for 
selecting and supervising the activities of 
rehabilitation in technicians who provide 
consultative services to countries interested 
in developing their services for the disabled. 

As rehabilitation to be effective for the 
individual disabled person must mean an 
integration of services, rehabilitation on the 
community, national, and international lev- 
el also requires coordination of programs 
and services. It is gratifying that the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies have 
recognized this, for increased integration 
will eventually mean more services for more 
people in more nations. 

The United States is happy to have the 
opportunity of international sharing of our 
rehabilitation experience. This, of course, 
is constantly being done through exchange 
of publications, interchange visits of experts, 
and the strong relationships of voluntary 
and public agencies over the years referred to 
above. A significant development, strength- 
ened in recent years through the inaugura- 
tion of the technical assistance programs of 
point 4 and the United Nations, is the 
United States participation in the training 
programs of these organizations for leaders 
and technicians in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. During 1953 the Federal Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation planned the pro- 
grams for 37 such persons from all areas of 
the world. We have just about equaled the 
same number for 1954, and judging by the 
growing interest of the countries, we esti- 
mate a considerable increase in 1955 in ap- 
plications for training. We have partici- 
pated in these two training programs since 
their inception, and in addition have 
planned programs of training over the years, 
for individuals referred by the Department 
of State, Department of Defense, and the 
many voluntary agencies, such as Rocke- 
feller and Kellogg Foundations. 
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There are many different national ap- 
proaches. No country can claim to have de- 
veloped an ideal service yet. By continuing 
the exchange of views, hearing results of 
new experiments, developing new tech- 
niques, increasing international profession- 
al cooperation, and stimulating interest in 
overcoming the problems of disablement, the 
physically handicapped in their own par- 
ticular countries and throughout the worfd 
wiil be benefited. 





Is a McCarthy Critic Seeing the Light? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Washington Star, 
which has had thousands of words of 
condemnation of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, comes an editorial which 
reads as follows: 

THose MONITORED CALLS 


It is hard to understand why anyone on 
the Army side of the dispute with Senator 
McCarTHy thought that the transcriptions 
of the monitored telephone calls would help 
the Army’s case. For actually, if it be 
thought that the Army once had a case, it 
has collapsed in the face of these telephone 
conversations. 

This does not mean that Senator McCar- 
THy is in the clear. He has much to answer 
for, including especially his shameful abuse 
of General Zwicker and his appeal to the 
executive employees to convert themselves 
into a host of informers. Neither does it 
mean that the questions of veracity have 
been resolved. The conflicts in the direct 
testimony—the conflicts in which one side 
said one thing, in which the other side said 
the opposite, and in which some one obvi- 
ously was not telling the true—remain to be 
cleared up it if is possible to do so. 

The formal accusation from the Army in 
this hearing, however, is of a different na- 
ture. The claim is that Senator McCartTnuy, 
his committee counsel, Roy Cohn, and staff 
director Francis Carr exerted improper pres- 
sure on Secretary of the Army Stevens and 
Army counselor Adams in behalf of Pvt. 


* David Schine. (The complaint against Mr. 


Carr has been dropped.) 

The Army claim is destroyed by the phone 
conversations. On March 8, 1954, the day be- 
fore the Army filed its charges, Secretary 
Stevens called Senator SymMIncTon. Some of 
the things said by the Missouri Senator in 
that conversation have been used effectively 
against him by Senator McCartuy. But this 
is what Secretary Stevens said “I personally 
think that anything in that line (in the na- 
ture of the Army charges) would prove to be 
very much exaggerated. That would be my 
opinion. In other words, I think there has 
been some talk around that has been very 
much exaggerated.” 

On November 7, 1953, 3 days before Private 
Schine reported to Fort Dix, Secretary Ste- 
vens told Senator McCartnuy with reference 
to the Schine matter: “You never have done 
or said anything that spurred me on in this 
situation at all, other than to take a friendly 
interest.” 

The Army’s first complaint of improper 
pressure was dated July 8, 1953. On Septem- 
ber 28 Mr. Stevens told Mr. Cohn: “The way 
you have played ball with me has been 100 
percent.” The record also discloses that on 
October 21 of that year Secretary Stevens 
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phoned Schine to tell him that he had dis- 
cussed his case with Defense Secretary Wil- 
son; that they could not see any appropriate 
way for him to avoid basic training, but that 
when basic training was over “I personally 
would like to arrange it in such a way that 
you would come into this Army or Military 
Establishment in such a way that you would 
pise the knowledge and ability you have in 
certain fields.” 

This is a record which certainly reflects an 
extraordinary readiness on the part of the 
Secretary of Army to please Mr. Schine. It 
is not a record, however, which reflects pres- 
sure, improper or otherwise, in any signifi- 
cant degree. 





“The Value of Self-Communion,” by Dr. 
W. T. Tutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, Saturday, June 5, 1954, I heard 
a very interesting discourse over the 
radio by Dr. W. A. Tutt, which impressed 
me. I requested a copy of Dr. Tutt’s re- 
marks and am extending them below. 

I consider these remarks include a 
valuable lesson for our times, not only 
for Members of Congress but for all 
citizens: 

THE VALUE or Se_LF-COMMUNION 


You, perhaps, have overheard members of 
your family, lost in reverie (or daydreaming), 
talking to themselves. You, no doubt, have 
asked, What did you say? They responded 
quickly, “Nothing, I was just talking to 
myself.” 

I know of no conservation so vital and so 
important as self-communion. What an in- 
dividual says to himself will greatly affect 
his conduct daily as he moves among his 
fellowmen. Only a few persons, if any, have 
turned out as others have planned. We are 
products of our own thinking and planning. 
The Big Book says “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” The currents of thought 
that run through our minds will either 
purify our lives or fill them with corruption. 
Thoughts are index of character; people do 
like they do because they think like they 
do. You can’t lift a person or a people above 
their thinking. 


When George Washington was a boy in 
school, his teacher asked him one day, What 
are you going to be, George? He replied, 
that I must first of all make a man out of 
myself; if I fail in that I cannot succeed in 
anything else. * * * Note: I must do it. 
Not my mother, nor my father, nor my 
teacher, nor my preacher, but I must do 
it * * * History shows that with God’s help 
he was a man. * * * Each of us is not one, 
but two (myself and me); these two go on 
from day to day counseling together and 
planning together; there is no way to escape 
this inner conservation, there is no way for 
a person to separate himself from himself. 

I wonder if you have ever read the lines of 
Edward A. Guest, entitled “Myself and Me”: 


“I have got to live with myself and so, 

I want to be fit for myself to know; 

I want to be able as the days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the eye; 

I don't want to stand with the setting sun, 
And hate myself for the things I have done. 


“I can never hide myself from me, 
I see what others may never see; 
I know what others may never know, 
I never can fool myself and so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be, 
Self respecting and conscious free.” 


There is a right and a wrong way to talk 
to yourself. Perhaps you have heard some 
people say, willy nilly, its nobody’s business. 
They release their moral brakes and start in 
the wrong direction; down they go to dis- 
grace and shame. Why not say to yourself 
that you just cannot afford to do certain 
things; your mother has confidence in you, 
and your father is hoping you will reward 
his efforts by turning out to be a son of 
which he should be proud. Therefore, say 
to yourself, “I just cannot disappoint my 
parents and my friends; I have got to be the 
right kind of citizen, nothing short of that 
will please me.” 

You have read about Hannibal, that re- 
nowned Carthaginian and lion of war who 
ascended the Alpine heights, who went be- 
yond its icy peaks and laid waste the Roman 
empire ‘because he knew how to talk to him- 
self. “Let there be no Alps,” he said. The 
men and women whose names shine in sacred 
and profane history knew how to talk to 
themselves. One can overcome any obstacle, 
surmount any difficulty, and accomplish any 
end if he only knows how to talk to himself 
about it. There are temptations and oppor- 
tunities on every hand to go in the wrong 
direction that would mar our lives and ruin 
our character. To deal with these forces of 
evil calls for courage, convictions, and will- 
power. The community in which the indi- 
vidual lives furnishes the basis that gen- 
erates the material for commentation. Great 
movements have been started by men and 
women who knew how to talk to themselves 
about existing conditions that needed to be 
set right in said communities. The commu- 
nity’s obligation to society is to produce the 
right kind of men and women; and it is the 
duty of every boy and girl in the community 
to work to that end, that the standard of 
righteousness might be obtained. 


I once heard of a very prominent woman 
who was struck blind at the height of her 
powers. She said, “I’m in a bunker all right, 
but watch me use my niblick and get out of 
it.” She knew how to talk to herself. There 
is no obstacle, no _ difficulty however 
hard they may appear, that cannot be over- 
come, if only one knew how to talk to him- 
self or herself about them. Ask men who 
have built great institutions, and led large 
organizations, they will tell you how it was 
done. It took hard work, willpower, and de- 
termination, that stood over against doubts, 
discouragements, and fear. The right kind 
of life can be built, and has been built, be- 
cause people knew how to talk to themselves. 

If you would associate the cost with the 
act of a deed, you would say to yourself, “If 
I do this I may be arrested, and have my free- 
dom taken away from me, and maybe my 
life.” You cannot associate the cost with 
the crime and then commit the crime. Talk 
things over to yourself before you act, and 
the action will beyond a reasonable doubt be 
right. 


“With knowledge so vast, 
And with judgment so strong; 
No man with half of them, 
Ever went wrong. 


“With passions so patient, 
And fancies so bright; 
No man with half of them, 
Ever went quite right.” 


You, I am sure, have heard about two men 
who lived in or near the ancient city of 
Jericho. One was a blind beggar, the other 
a rich tax collector. This blind man heard 
& passing throng and asked what it meant. 
After he was told, he cried for help. Some 
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tried to discourage him, but he saig 
self, this is my chance and kept on 
Because he knew how to talk to 
he received the needed blessing: 
rich man was rewarded because he k 
to talk to himself. 

Arthur Colton makes one see in his Mr 
Smediey’s Guest the results of the man wy, 
talked wrongly to himself. Sitting one night 
by his fireside he falls asleep, and dreams h 
has a visitor, who strangely does al! of the 
things he himself had once dreamed that 
he would do. He spends an enchantip 
evening with this guest, and when the ra. 
is about to leave he asks, “Who are yoy 
anyway?” The guest replies, “I am the man 
you might have béen.” 


to him. 

crying 
himsels 
and the 
new how 


“Life is a sheet of paper white, 
Whereupon each one of us may write, 
His word or two, and then comes night; 
Greatly begin, though you have time, , 
But for a line, be that sublime, 

Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 





Hollywood, Fla., Civic, Business, and 
Industrial Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bureau of economic and business 
research of the University of Miami, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Reinhold P, 
Wolff, has just recently completed an 
economic survey of the city of Hollywood, 
Fla., which is one of the outstanding 
and growing cities of the Nation. The 
growth of this city and area has attracted 
national attention and is of such general 
interest that the committee on civic, 
business, and industrial survey thought 
it warranted inclusion in the Concrgs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I am therefore including in my re- 
marks the results of a civic, business, and 
industrial survey of the city of Holly- 
wood, Fla.: 

HOLLYWwoop, F.ia., Civic, BUSINESS, AND 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 

Hollywood, Fila., a city of 25,000 today, may 
expect a population of over 70,000 by 1970 
and nearly 100,000 after 1975. ‘The land area 
of Hollywood comprises 15.7 square miles. Of 
this, roughly 60 percent is developed, the rest 
is raw land. 

TOURIST INDUSTRY 

It may be estimated that Hollywood ac- 
counts for roughly 7 percent of the total 
tourist population of the so-called “Gold 
Coast area. 

INDUSTRY 

There are many conditions that are favor- 
able to small plants. Outstanding is the 
availability of a labor force of considerable 
quantity and quality. There is, also, an 
ample supply of housing, a good community 
atmosphere, a first rate transportation sys- 
tem, and a favorable location to markets. 

RETAIL TRADE 

At present the retail trade is at nearly $33 
Million annually or about $1,300 per capita 
of the residential population. It can be ex- 
pected that the present retail sales volume 
will nearly double by 1965 and triple at the 
ultimate stage of development. 
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RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The powerful forces that drive toward the 
residential development of high-lying land 
in the orbit of Greater Miami are a chal- 
jenge to the city of Hollywood. As the com- 
muter distance of Greater Miami broadens, 
jarger and larger segments of the popula- 
tion will find Hollywood not too far a place 
to choose as their residence. Service by 
two railroads’and the limited-access State 
road No. 9 will shorten the time distance of 
en Cavantage in the development of 
Hollywood as & residential city is contained 
in the financial soundness of its municipal 
system. Despite the homestead exemption 
of the Florida State law for real properties 
under $5,000, the full taxable valuations have 
shown almost constant and satisfactory in- 
creases. This and the economy of the public 
household has mad: it possible to reduce 
the total millage from 32 mills in 1934, to 
only 16 mills in 1953. 

PARKING 


The parking problem is susceptible to con- 
siderable improvement at the present time. 
It is recommended that a survey of parking 
spaces be undertaken to determine the areas 
which would best lend themselves to off- 
street parking. 

ZONING 

There should be adequate consideration 
for well-located shopping centers, churches, 
schools, and similar facilities in close vicinity 
to residential areas. Business string zoning 
along the thoroughfares should be discour- 
aged and concentrated business districts 
should be encouraged. Parks and beach fa- 
cilities and recreational resources both for 
resident and nonresident population should 
be provided at the scale of the expected 
population rather than in accordance with 
the present population size. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


We recommend a procedure of planning 
in which various projects are attacked in 
the order of their importance. The insti- 
tution of a permahent planning department 
as part of the municipal setup is highly de- 
sirable. This should not prevent the city 
from employing outside experts on individual 
projects that require such technical assist- 
ance. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The land surplus offers wide opportunities 
for developing profitable tourist trade on a 
year-around basis, expansion of residential 
development, enlarging the downtown shop- 
ping facilities, establishing small-scale in- 
dustries, and attracting distributing facili- 
ties. 

The most important task is the planning 
of traffic and parking, the improvement of 
voning, the creation of park and other rec- 
Treational facilities, and the institution of 
long-range municipal planning. 





The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter addressed to me and signed by the 
Cobbtown Methodist Official Board rela- 
tive to H. R. 1227. Itisa pleasure to 
comply with their request by placing 
their letter in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The letter follows: 





- CosBprown, Ga., June 2, 1954. 
The Honorable Prince H. Presron, 

House of Representatives Office 

. Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PresTON: The Official 
Board of Cobbtown Methodist Church is 
keenly interested in the increasing number 
of accidents, criminal acts, and broken 
homes due to alcohol, and we feel that it is 
our Christian duty to oppose the sale of in- 
toxicants. We helped defeat the liquor in- 
terests in a county option bill, but we realize 
that much more needs to be done on a na- 
tional scale. We are therefore appealing to 
you as our Congressman to vote for the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and we request that 
you place this letter in the ConGrEssSIONAL 
Recorp in order for others to see that some 
of your constituents have expressed an inter- 
est in the elimination of harmful liquor ad- 
vertising. 

Sincerely, 
COBBTOWN METHODIST OFFICIAL 
Boarp, 
Rurus MOoxtey. 
Lucu C. Evans. 
ALENE W. MOXLEY. 
MARGARET K. CoLLINns. 
Cras. L. CoLEMAN. 
C. D. COLEMAN. 
Rev. CARROLL TINSLEY. 





Wool Mills Braced for New Blows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODV7IN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend hereto, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the second of two articles on 
the tariff problems of New England 
written for the Boston Post by James F. 
Leonard: 

Woot MILLs Bracep For NEw BLows 


(This is the second of two articles on the 
tariff problems of the depressed wool tex- 
tile industry. Low tariff on imported wool 
products has resulted in cheap-labor textiles 
flooding the United States markets with 
resultant unemployment and liquidation of 
New England mills.) 


(By James F. Leonard) 


The sick and staggering wool textile in- 
dustry is being measured for what could be 
a knockout blow by a Federal Government 
committee intent of further lowering an al- 
ready dangerously low wool-products tariff. 

Back in 1946 a Government group suc- 
ceeded in having the tariff rate cut 50 per- 
cent. It opened the gates for a flow of $192,- 
173,000 worth of cheap-labor wool products 
from Great Britain, Italy, France, Japan, 
and Germany to the American market to 
date. 

Unable to compete with goods produced 
by textile workers who average only be- 
tween 14 cents and 43 cents an hour com- 
pared to $1.56 an hour paid to the textile 
worker here, 92 New England mills were 
either liquidated or closed entirely. 

At present there are about 40,000 unem- 
ployed woolen and worsted mill workers 
walking the streets of New England mill 
cities and towns. 

Between January 1, 1949, and May 1, 1954, 
in Massachusetts alone 35 mills have been 
closed; 19 have been closed in Rhode Is- 
land, 11 in Maine, 11 more in New Hamp- 
shire, 8 in Vermont, and 8 in Connecticut. 

In that same period wool products im- 
ports have increased from 8,917,000 yards 
to a record high of 24,275,479 yards. 
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Despite this alarming situation striking 
deep at the heard of New England's economy, 
the_#éderal Commission on Economic Pol- 
icy has urged a 3-year extension to the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program with a 
5-percent tariff reduction in each of the 3 
years. 

“What we need is a higher tariff, a pro- 
tective tariff to safeguard the jobs of our 
mill workers, not lower tariff and further 
competition from the low-pay industries of 
Europe and Asia,” comments Harry J. Blake, 
president of Blake & Co., and former presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Hugh Munro of Munro, Kincaid, Mottla, 
Inc., one of Boston's foremost wool mer- 
chants, declared, “Any lowering of the tariff 
would hurt like the devil. It would be a 
terrible blow to the industry.” 

Mr. Blake, Mr. Munro, and John Sheldon, 
another prominent Boston wool merchant, 
have been spearheading a fight against the 
proposed tariff reduction. So far, though, 
despite aid from Mayor Hynes, Governor 
Herter, and the entire congressional delega- 
tion from New England, it has not been 
a winning battle. 

ITALIAN COMPETITION 

The impact of $45,892,000 of weol product 
imports on the New England mill owner is 
best illustrated by a Connecticut worsted 
mill operator who cut his profit margin 
razor thin and placed a plain worsted shark- 
skin on the market for $4.65 a yard. 

“I found I was in competition with an 
Italian sharkskin, made of finer yarn, for 
the same price even with the duty paid,” 
he said. The textile worker in Italy re- 
ceives but 30 cents an hour. 

Added to the complications of the finan- 
cially troubled domestic wool textile man 
is the fact that this country produces only 
about one-third of the wool needed for the 
finished product. Two-thirds of the wool 
used in the textile industry must be im- 
ported. 

There is a tariff on the imported raw wool 
amounting to 25 percent on most grades. It 
is, in effect, “just another tax passed on to 
the American consumer,” say Boston wool 
merchants. 

“It’s another impediment to recovery of 
the textile industry from its present de- 
pressed state,’ Mr. Blake explains. “Amer- 
ica is the only country in the world with a 
tariff on raw wool imports. If the raw wool 
tariff was lowered and the tariff on finished 
products was raised, we could compete on 
equal footing with the more cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products.” 

This is the crux of a situation which has 
seen woolen and worsted mill employment 
drop from 166,947 in 1947—the year the tariff 
on wool product imports was lowered to 
25 percent—to a figure of slightly more than 
90,000 employed in the industry today. 

“We're being undersold in our own market 
by foreign mills and unless we can compete 
on an equal basis with them through re- 
adjustment of tariff rates the domestic 
woolen business is in a precarious position,” 
says Edward Wilkinson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 





Back From a Troubled Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a very per- 
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tinent editorial which appeared in the 
Lakeland (Pla.) Ledger on Sunday, June 
6, 1954, reviewing Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet's recent fact-finding mission to the 
Far East. 

We all know General Van Fleet as one 
of the greatest soldier leaders of our 
times. Fellow Floridians, as all Ameri- 
cans everywhere, can be justly proud of 
the tremendous job he has done and is 
doing for our country. His extensive 
knowledge of the Far East area can be 
invaluable to us in these troubled times, 
and it would be well for all of us to heed 
his warning and advice. - 

The editorial follows: 

Back FrRoM Aa TROUBLED AREA 


Back in Polk County, Friday, for a little 
while, General Van Fleet has just returned 
from a distant area now generally referred 
to as the world’s big trouble spot. 

Much concerned about what is happening 
out yonder in that Asiatic area, the people of 
Polk County would like to have been along 
with the General during the few weeks that 
had intervened since he took flight from Polk 
as a special Ambassador. 

For the people of Polk, like their fellow 
Americans throughout the remainder of the 
Nation, have an extremely uneasy feeling 
about developments in the Far East and they 
want to know as much as possible about 
what's going on. 

Lacking firsthand knowledge, they give 
serious study to the views expressed by such 
men of reliability as General Van Fleet. 

What does he think about the situation 
now? 

He is not brimming full of optimism, by 
any means. 

Like many other people in America, he does 
not think it is necessary to send United 
States land forces into Indochina. Navy and 
Air Force aid perhaps, but not land forces. 
But he is emphatic in his assertion that the 
threat to the free world is becoming more 
serious yonder in the Asiatic realm. He ex- 
pressed that view in Washington as he made 
an Official report during a stopover en route 
back to Polk County. 

Now, as often during recent months, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet stresses that manpower of 
the nations in the Asiatic portion of the 
world that are friendly to the United States 
should be equipped and trained to fight. 

Thereby is spotlighted again the choice 
between sending American material re- 
sources or American manpower. 

We may eventually have to send both. 
But until such an eventuality becomes an 
imperative reality, the people of America 
would much prefer to send material re- 
sources—if American participation in the 
Indochina trouble becomes completely un- 
avoidable. 

It should give the American people a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that the stalwart Jim 
Van Fleet is one of the Nation's principal 
observers in the troubled area. 


A Historic Letter to General Washington 
From the General Court of Massachu- 


setts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


Or M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 


Charles Gibbons, speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives and 
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a constituent of mine, recently read to 
the house of representatives a release 
from his office containing an old letter 
from the general court to General Wash- 
ington, and the statement with the letter 
was incorporated in the journal of the 
house. In view of the nationwide his- 
torical value of the letter, I am including 
it herewith under leave to extend my re- 
marks. The credit for bringing this in- 
teresting letter to light and to the atten- 
tion of Speaker Gibbons should go to 
Paul A. Haley, of the Lynn Daily Evening 
Item, who also is a constituent of mine. 
The release follows: 


Guidance of an all-wise Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe led the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies to select George Washington as the 
commander in chief of their armies in the 
Revolutionary War, according to a letter sent 
to the victorious general at the conclusion 
of the struggle by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. 

Text of the long-forgotten expression of 
thanks to General Washington by both 
branches of the great and general court was 
released today by Speaker Charles Gibbons, 
of the house of representatives. 

It was found in an old copy of the Acts 
and Resolves of the Legislature for 1782 and 
1783 and is not believed to have been previ- 
ously published. 

The letter was adopted by unanimous vote 
of both the house of representatives and 
senate and is signed by Samuel Adams, presi- 
dent of the senate, and Tristram Dalton, then 
speaker of the house. 

It follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACUSETTS, 
Boston, July 10, 1783. 
To His Excellency General WASHINGTON. 

Sm: The Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in general court assembled take this 
opportunity of congratulating you on the 
happy return of peace. Your Excellency, we 
are assured, will join with us in the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude to the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, under whose influ- 
ence and direction the struggles of a vir- 
tuous and free people have terminated in 
a Revolution which excites the Admiration 
of the World. 

Guided by His all-wise Providence, your 
country early fixed her eyes upon you; And 
confiding in those eminent qualities which 
you possessed, appointed you to the Com- 
mand of her Armies. 

The Wisdom of your Conduct in the dis- 
charge of that important Trust, has given a 
compleat Sanction to the Appointment, and 
crown’d the most enlightened Expectations. 
In every Stage of the arduous Conflict, what 
trying scenes have you not passed through! 
What Hardships have you not endured! 
What Dangers have you not encountered? 

May Heaven reward you for your unre- 
mitted Exertions! May you long live, be- 
loved by a Grateful Country and partaking 
largely in the enjoyment of those inesti- 
mitable Blessings, which you have been so 
eminently successful in securing for us! 

While Patriots shall not cease to Applaud 
that sacred Attainment which you have con- 
sistenly manifested of the Rights of Citi- 
zens—too often violated by Men in Arms, 
your Military Virtues and Achievements will 
be deeply recorded in the Breasts of your 
Countrymen and their Posterity, and make 
aa brightest pages in the History of Man- 

ind. 

We are with every Sentiment of Respect 
and Esteem, In the Name and behalf of the 
General Court, your Bxcellency’s. 

Most obedient and very humble ser- 
vants, 
8. 


ADAMS, 
President of the Senate. 
TrisTRaM Daron, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
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Is Congress Attempting To Take Over 
Executive Functions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, recently much has been said 


and written about the efforts of Congress 
to interfere with the executive branch 
of the Government. 

In reality, the shoe seems to be on the 
other foot. Legislation is the business of 
the Congress. Execution of that legis. 
lation is the business of the executive 
branch. The President is authorized 
and directed by the Constitution to keep 
the Congress advised as to the state of 
the Union. But, nowhere in that docu- 
ment, is there a statement which either 
directly or indirectly suggests that he 
should dictate legislation. 


Nevertheless, today, seldom does an 
important controversial bill come before 
the House that the House leadership, 
which ordinarily each Monday sees the 
President as to the pending legislative 
program, does not advise the House, as 
to the President’s wishes. Sometimes 
stating “this is an administrative meas- 
ure. I have been authorized to advise 
the Congress that the passage of this 
legislation is the administration’s wish.” 

What an uproar there would be if the 
House passed a resolution suggesting to 
the President the name of its choice for 
a Cabinet position; dictated the terms 
of some statement which the President 
was to make to another nation, or sug- 
gested what he should include in a mes- 
sage to the people or to the Congress, 

Sure, the executive and the legislative 
departments are independent but coordi- 
nate departments of the Government 
and neither should seek to usurp the 
functions of the other. 

Illustrating the thought just expressed 
is an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of June 3, 1954, which reads as follows: 

Tuer SEEM TO SUSTAIN CONGRESS 


The effort of President Eisenhower to re- 
strict the Senate committee's investigation 
of communism in the Army has resulted in 
some erroneous statements being made about 
the historic relationship of the legislative 
and executive departments under the Ameri- 
can system of government. The following 
quotations from the writings of authorities 
should contribute to better understanding: 

“The weakening of the legislative arm 
leads to encroachment by the executive upon 
the legislative and judicial functions, and 
inevitably that encroachment is upon indi- 
vidual liberty. If we examine the fate of 
wrecked republics over the world we shall 
find first a weakening of the legislative arm.” 
(Herbert Hoover, The Challenge to Liberty, 
1934.) 

“The most eminent Senators would have 
received as a personal affront a private més- 
sage from the White House expressing % 
desire that they should adopt any course in 
the discharge of their legislative duties that 
they did not approve. If they visited the 
White House, it was to-give, not to receive, 
advice. Any little company or coterie who 
had undertaken to arrange public policies 
with the President and to report to their 
associates what the President thought would 
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* 
have rapidly come to grief.” (Senator George 
y. Hoar, Autobiography, 1903.) 

“The executive department of a republic 
like ours should be subordinate to the legis- 
jative department. The President should 
pey and enforce the laws, leaving to the 
ven le the duty of correcting any errors com- 
Pe cted by their Representatives in Congress. 
‘Jobn Sherman, Recollections of 40 Years in 
as House, Senate, and Cabinet, 1895.) 

“The President’s wishes conveyed in a 
message have not necessarily any more effect, 
on Congress than an article in a prominent 
ewspaper * * * and, in fact, the sugges- 
cane which he makes, year after year, are 
ysually neglected, even when his party has 
, majority in both Houses, or when the 
subject lies outside party lines. (James 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 1908.) 

“] have never felt that it was my duty to 
attempt to coerce Senators or Representa- 
tives or to take reprisals. The people sent 
them to Washington. I felt I had dis- 
charged my duty when I had done the best 
I could with them. In this way I avoided 
almost entirely a personal opposition, which 
I think was of more value to the country 
than to attempt to prevail through arousing 
personal fear.” (Calvin Coolidge, Auto- 
biography, 1929.) 

“Congress does not domineer over the 
President himself, but it makes the Secre- 
taries its humble servants. Not that it would 
hesitate upon occasion to deal directly with 
the Chief Magistrate himself; but it has few 
calls to do so, because our latter day Presi- 
dents live by proxy; they are executives in 
theory, but the Secretaries are executives in 
fact." (Woodrow Wilson, Congressional 
Government, 1885.) 


(ea 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an ar- 
ticle by Peter Edson which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on June 2, 
as follows: 


There doesn’t seem to be such a thing as 
an average taxpayer. So, when it comes to 
figuring how much a taxpayer of modest in- 
come will benefit from the Republican ad- 
ministration’s new tax bill, which has passed 
the House and is all ready to be reported to 
the Senate, the subject becomes a bit 
confusing. 

There will be an estimated 47 million in- 
dividual income-tax returns filed this year. 
The total benefits from the removal of in- 
equities in next year’s taxes, if the pending 
tax reform bill is passed, is estimated at 
$690 million. 

It does not follow that the average tax- 
payer will have his taxes cut by.an average 
$15. Over half aren't going to get any re- 
lief at all. 

Deductions and credits to reduce double 
taxation on dividends received by individuals 
offer an excellent illustration. Next year it 
is proposed that there will be no tax on the 
first $50 of income from dividends. For div- 
idends of over $50, a 5-percent credit will 
be allowed. This supposedly will reduce 
taxes collected on all dividends received by 
$240 million. 

The trouble is, there are only 6 to 8 million 
Americans who own stocks and receive divi- 
dends. This is one-sixth to one-eighth of 





the 47 million income-tax payers. These 
stockholders will therefore benefit only $30 
to $40 apiece, on the average. 

The only other group of comparable size 
who will benefit are those who have medical 
expenses in excess of 3 percent of their ad- 
justed gross income. Present law allows de- 
ductions for those having medical expenses 
in excess of 5 percent. 

This is supposed to benefit an estimated 
8 million. The total amount the change 
will cut income tax collections next year is 
estimated at $80 million. So the average 
taxpayer having medical expenses of over 
3 percent of his adjusted gross income next 
year is going to benefit by $10. 

Another inequity to be removed will per- 
mit unmarried taxpayers—single people or 
widows and widowers who support depend- 
ents—to split their income for income tax 
purposes, the same as married couples now 
do. This is supposed to benefit about 1 
million unmarried heads of families for a 
total of $50 million. The average benefit in 
tax reduction will be about $50. 

It also is proposed to allow working par- 
ents a credit of $600 for baby-sitting and 
child care expenses. Only $500,000 are ex- 
pected to benefit from this, though it will 
cut tax collections $40 million. The average 
tax benefit for each working parent affected 
will be $80. 

In an effort to put all retired workers 
on the same tax basis as those receiving 
tax-free United States social-security bene- 
fits, the new tax bill would exclude from 
Federal income taxation the first $1,200 from 
pensions, annuities, rents, interest, and divi- 
dends received by retired persons over 65. 
Tax experts estimate this will benefit about 
1 million. It would reduce collections by 
an estimated $125 million. The average 
benefit for each of these taxpayers of 65 
and over would thus be $125 a year. 

What this all adds up to is a pretty selec- 
tive reduction of income taxes for people in 
special circumstances. It is in no way com- 
parable to a flat increase of $100 in personal 
exemption for everybody. This would cost 
the Government an estimated $2,400,000,000 
next year and benefit the average of 47 
million taxpayers by $50 apiece. 





Making Self-Government Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
continuation of our democratic form of 
government, our self-government, we 
must attract to public office young men 
of capacity and integrity, young men 
with sincerity of purpose and dedication 
to our American ideals. I, as many 
Americans, am seriously concerned over 
the disinterest that young men today 
are showing for public office. 

Recently our distinguished and es- 
teemed senior Senator from Plorida, the 
Honorable Spessarp L. HOLLAND, spoke 
before the graduating class at his alma 
mater, Emory University of Atlanta, Ga. 
Senator HoLLann’s remarks on the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and our need 
for sincere and intelligent young men in 
public service were a challenge to those 
graduates. 

I include an editorial tribute to Sen- 
ator HoLLANp’s timely speech, which ap- 
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peared in the June 6, 1954, edition of the 
Lakeland Ledger. The editorial follows: 
MakiINc SELF-GOVERNMENT WorK 


Forty-two years ago Polk County's United 
States Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND was gradu- 
ated from Emory University in Georgia. 

Yesterday he stood before that institu- 
tion’s graduating class and said among other 
things: 

“I know there is a tendency on the part 
of many good citizens to feel that there is 
something unwholesome or unclean about 
political life. Such a feeling is not just a 
reflection upon our public officials. Much 
more significant, it is an indication of a lack 
of confidence in the soundness of our system 
which, if it justifies its existence, must pro- 
duce sound leadership through selection by 
the votes of free people, who indispensably 
must have the intelligence, courage, and pa- 
triotism to make self-government work. I do 
not believe there is any greater need which 
our Government feels today than to put an 
end to this unwillingness on the part of 
many good citizens, who are highly trained, 
to seek and accept public office because they 
regard politics as unclean.” 

In proof of his implied contention that 
good men can go into politics and continue 
to be good men, HOLLAND was able to cite 
Georgia’s own two Senators—Gerorce and 
RUSSELL, whose prestige as men of ability and 
integrity is not exceeded by any other men in 
Congress. 

In its entirety, the message delivered there 
in a nostalgically familiar setting yesterday 
by HOLLAND was an appeal to a new crop 
of graduates to-keep their eyes lifted up to 
the highest level of citizenship in order that 
our American system of self-government may 
be best sustained. 

No more pertinent exhortation could fall 
upon the ears of this Nation’s graduates 
of the class of 1954. 





What Can We Do if the Natives Won’t 
Fight? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am convinced our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, is doing his best to 
prevent this Nation from being dragged 
into the war in Indochina. However, 
there are obviously men in high positions 
in this country who are apparently de- 
termined to send American military 
forces into that distant colonial war on 
the side of the French. 

These interventionists could not do 
better than to ponder the following arti- 
cle by Mr. Ludwell Denny, Scripps-How- 
ard foreign editor, which appears in the 
Washington Daily News on June 9, 1954: 
WILSON AND NAVARRE AGREE ON Low VIET- 

NAMESE MorRALE—Waat CAN WE Do IF THE 

Natives Won't FIGHT? 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

The Vietnam people will not defend them- 
selves against the Red aggressor. This is the 
clincher used here by opponents of American 
military intervention in Indochina. 

The low morale of the native population 
has just been confirmed by two high authori- 
ties, one French and the other American. 


Gen. Henri-Eugene Navarre, retiring» 


French commander in chief in Indochina, in 
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a farewell interview with the press, said a 
national spirit of self-defense is lacking 
there. This cannot be dismissed as an alibi. 
For, as he pointed out, the Vietnam Govern- 
ment is unable to draft soldiers. In its last 
desperate attempt to do so it could not catch 
more than 1 draftee in 10. 


WILSON AGREES 


Defense Secretary Wilson, in returning here 
from his inspection trip, used different words 
to say the same thing. He emphasized that 
the Indochina problem is not essentially 
military but political. 

Of course, there is nothing new about this. 
Since that war began almost 8 years ago, 
this has been the overriding fact. 

It explains why the French, who are good 
officers, and why their Foreign Legion, which 
is one of the best fighting forces in the 
world, have not been able to defeat the Reds. 
The population has been more hostile to 
the defenders than to the aggressors. Under 
such conditions a victorious defense is im- 
possible, and always has been. 


EVADED THE ISSUE 


But the French could not admit this and 
carry on. So they have evaded that decisive 
issue, with disastrous results. And now 
many advocates of American intervention 
are doing likewise. French-American eva- 
sions have taken the following forms: 

The myth that the Reds could be licked 
if the French had more dollars and sup- 
plies. On the basis of that phony argument 
the"United States taxpayer has been financ- 
ing that French colonial war without any 
control over expenditures, and without exact- 
ing any reforms to convert it into a clear 
struggle for independence. 

Actually there never has been a time when 
the French were not better armed than the 
enemy, with more modern weapons and 
planes. Until recently the amount of sup- 
plies obtained by the Reds from China was 
relatively small, according to both French 
and American experts. * 

The myth that more native troops could 
bring victory. Actually the defenders al- 
ways have outnumbered the aggressors. But 
the native troops are inferior, and the French 
have been unwilling to give native generals 
high command for fear the troops would go 
over to the enemy—as many have'done. The 
assumption hefe is that American training 
could produce an effective Vietnam army, 
comparable to the excellent South Korean 
army, evades the fact that the Vietnamese 
lack the Koreans’ spirit of self-defense. 

The idea that a French treaty granting 
full freedom—iong promised but still with- 
held—could create a native spirit of self- 
defense quickly. Like the Koreans who con- 
tinue to hate their former Japanese rulers 
long after liberation, the Vietnamese will 
go on distrusting the French and betraying 
them to the Reds for a long time. 

The absurdity that the Vietnam Govern- 
ment of the playboy Bao Dai, loafing on the 
French Riviera, can be built into a fighting 
ally like South Korea under the genuine 
patriot President Rhee. 

There is no patriot party with Vietna- 
mese support on which to build. 


To Use the Land and Save the Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix, I include an 
essay on the importance of soil con- 
servation by Miss Betty King Biggs, of 
Front Royal Elementary School, Front 
Royal, Va. This essay won the top 
award in the annual contest sponsored 
by the Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District, which conducts an outstanding 
program in the field of soil-conserva- 
tion education. 

The essay follows: 

To use the land and save the soil is a 
most important lesson that man has not 
fully appreciated. All through his history 
on the good earth he has left more destruc- 
tion than conservation and we are told that 
nowhere has the destruction of productive 
soil and the bounties of nature been so rapid 
as in our own country. In much less than 
200 years over 100 million acres of once good 
land have been virtually ruined for further 
cultivation. 

We have at last come to land’s end and 
demands increase from year to year on our 
remaining productive land. We have left 
now 460 million acres of land suitable for 
cultivation. This is not quite 3 acres to 
each of our 160 million people today. And 
90 percent of this is subject to soil erosion 
where soil-conservation measures are not 
used. 

Most certainly we are living at a time 
when the conservation of soil and natural 
resources is of vital importance to every- 
body. A great many people are doing a lot 
about it in many ways. But there is so 
much to be done. So much destruction 
continues to our fields, forests, streams, har- 
bors, and our wildlife. This does not have 
to be. Conservation farming produces more 
at less cost and in less time. Everybody 
benefits from the good things of life. Prog- 
ress must be our watchword. Our whole 
existence is very largely tied to productive 
soil—good health and good living from good 
soil. The Mississippi River alone carries 40 
acres of topsoil downstream every minute 
when at flood stage, creating havoc along 
the way. Soil and water are so important to 
all life and progress we must do what has 
to be done to use and conserve both. Every 
little watershed must show thoughtful 
attention. 

Our own Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District includes the counties of Frederick, 
Clarke, Warren, and Shenandoah. It is one 
of the 27 soil conservation district in Vir- 
ginia and one of America’s 2,750 districts 
organized and supervised by the farmers in 
their districts where they farm. This is 
great progress along the conservation way 
that increases day by day. In our Lord 
Pairfax district over 1,000 farmers have de- 
veloped their farm plans for conservation 
farming. As in other districts they have 
the assistance of their Soil Conservation 
Service technicians and all who can make 
a contribution in any way to the conserva- 
tion program of the district. This may well 
include everybody in all walks of life. 


The following is from the annual report 
of the supervisors of our district. Each 
year some 10,000 illustrated copies are giv- 
en to the schools and others of the dis- 
trict. We use them in our classrooms and 
take them home along with a lot of other 
conservation literature made available each 
year. Progress is so important, and this 
is from the recent progress report of our 
district, To Use the Land and Save the Soil, 
the basic heritage from ore generation to 
another. 


“Tailored to fit the potentalities of the 
individual farm and the farm economy is 
the basic 11-point soil conservation pro- 
gram of the district—evolved through the 
development of some 1,000 soil conserva- 
tion farm plans throughout the district. 
Fitting land capabilities of the individual 
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farm and designated watersheds of the dj 

trict. The following soil-conservatic, 
measures are integral parts of the a 
soil conservation farm plans for Producti - 
and protection—preservation and ianseee. 
ments: - 

“1. Conservation crop rotation built 
around good sods of grasses and legumes, 
Planned 37,200 acres. . 

“2. Conservation crop rotations in 
tern of alternate contour strips, Conservin 
topsoil and rainfall on sloping fig, 
Planned 17,100 acres. 

“3. Contour tillage: Farming 
on the level. Planned 23,100 i. in 
up and down do not fit a field that's rou 

“4. Grassed waterways in natural draws. 
Drainage and diversions, all carrying surpiys 
rainfall safely. Grassed waterways 1,97) 
acres, drainage 1,360 acres. ‘ 

“5. Productive meadows and pastures of 
grasses and legumes, water, and shade in , 
good land-use pattern. Planned 90,100 acres 

“6. Conservation cover crops on orchards 
and cropland. Planned 19,100 acres. 

“J. Correct use of lime and fertilizers, ma- 
nures and crop residues, all fitting the soils 
and crops. See your land capability map of 
your farm. Planned for 93,200 acres, 

“8. Farm ponds: Storage of surplus rain. 
fallon the farm. Planned 690. Stocked with 
fish 540; 5,100 farm ponds are required in 
good land-use patterns. Water for livestock 
and wildlife, fire protection, irrigation, recre. 
ation. An acre pond holds 1 million gallons 
of rainfall on the farm. 

“9. Vegetate galls and gullies, cuts, anq 
fills with grasses and legumes, shrubs, and 
trees. Many potential wildlife habitats, 

“10. Woodland protection and manage. 
ment for sustained yields of woodland prod. 
ucts; protect from fire- and grazing. Leave 
ample den trees for wildlife. Planned 36,100 
acres. 


“‘T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.’ 


“11. Wildlife: Its survival and abundance, 
Vegetate field and woodland borders and 
other areas for food and cover. Planned 610 
acres. 

“We believe with those who say: Youth 
molds its future as it helps to save the soil 
by which we live; good health and good liy- 
ing from good soil. 

“Will future generations say of us: Knowl- 
edge comes but wisdom lingers in saving the 
soil as we use the land.” 

The oldest living things in the world are 
trees. Living monuments of thrift and con- 
servation. Pupils of our schools in Lord 
Fairfax Soil Conservation district have 
planted 150,000 seedling tulip poplar and 
pine in the last 3 years. Planted along with 
bicolor. and sericea wildlife habitats—on 
land not good for other farming purposes. 
Our interest grows as we see our trees grow 
and beautify idle areas about the farm. 


& pat. 


Democratic Leader United States Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson Praised in Full 
Page Editorial of. Great Texas News- 


paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Antonio Express-San Antonio News, for 
Sunday May 30, 1954, carried a full-pase 
editorial concerning the Democratic 
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der in the United States Senate, the 
Honorable LYNDON B. Jonnson. In ad- 
dition to the statements on the page, it 
contained & complimentary cartoon 
snowing the Senator to be a great, tall 
Texan and deservedly popular with the 
masses of the people. It also shows a 
large picture of the Senator. This is a 
creat endorsement—every word of it de- 
served—coming from one of the great- 
est newspapers in Texas and the entire 
Gulf Southwest. ‘The editorial and ac- 
companying statements are as follows: 
JounsoN MERITS Futt Svupport—Express, 
News Favor SENATOR FOR REELECTION 


Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON has attained 
one of the most outstanding records of 
achievement for a freshman term in the an- 
nals of the United States Senate. 

senator JoHNSON’s public life and record, 
as outlined in detail: on this page today, 
undoubtedly have won him the trust and 
support of the vast majority of his fellow 
Texans. He has ably and honorably repre- 
sented this State through two decades of 
public service in ashington. 

While San Antonio News and San Antonio 
Express may not agree with Senator JoHNSON 
on every point of public policy, it certainly 
considers his official record and general po- 
litical philosophy to be in close harmony 
with the best interests of this State and the 
Nation. These newspapers wholeheartedly 
endorse the senior Senator’s campaign for 
Democratic nomination and for reelection. 

Senator JoHNSON’s position as third-rank- 
ing Democrat on the Armed Services and 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce com- 
mittees is a decisive influence on important 
Texas, and San Antonio area, relations with 
the Federal Government. 

Even more constructively influential is 
Senator JouNson’s role as Senate Democratic 
minority leader, with the prospect of his at- 
taining the majority leadership should his 
party regain congressional control. 

LynpoN JOHNSON’s Senate leadership has 
won bipartisan acclaim, and: its continua- 
tion is vital to the success of the Eisenhower 
administration in overcoming deepening 
crises at home and abroad, 

Senator JoHNSON is universally conceded 
to be one of the hardest working public ser- 
vants in the National Capital. And his 
heavy national and party responsibilities 
have not lessened his close attention to 
Texas interests and opinions. 

Texas can take profound pride in the ma- 
turing statesmanship of its senior Senator. 
This State should reward his splendid serv- 
ice with a record vote of confidence in the 
coming primaries and general election. 

No one is better able to judge Lynvon B. 
JouNson’s stature as a statesman than his 
colleagues on the Senate floor. Here is what 
they think of him: 

Senator RusseLt, Democrat, of Georgia: 
“I did not believe that any man could have 
achieved as much harmony within the Dem- 
ocratic Party and contributed as much to 
the operations of the Senate as a whole.” 

The late Senator Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio: “I do not see how any majority and 
minority leaders could cooperate better than 
we have done, and it is due very largely to 
your thoughtfulness and understanding.” 

Senator Gorge, Democrat, of Tennessee: 
“His proven ability as a leader in the United 
States Senate makes him needed by every 
one of the 48 United States.” 

Senator Green, Democrat, of Rhode Island: 
“Admirable qualities of leadership.” 

Senator MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana: “He certainly has indicated to us a 
great wisdom, a wide field of knowledge, and 
& good deal of understanding.” 

Senator KNowLamp, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia: “The minority leader 
has been cooperative and has put his coun- 
ty ahead of any narrow partisanship.” 
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Senator Him1, Democrat, of Alabama: 
“Time and again on this floor during this 
session we have seen our leader demonstrate 
his exceptional ability, his courage, and, 
most of all, his devotion to our country and 
its welfare.” 

Senator Wit£y, Republican, of Wisconsin: 
“He is always courteous; he is always 
friendly.” 

Senator McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada: 
“He has rendered valiant service to America.” 

Senator JoHNsTON, Democrat, of South 
Carolina: “The Senator from Texas has been 
truly a great Democrat, and at the same time 
he has been able to cooperate in the Senate 
with the Republican Members.” 

Senator JoHnson, Democrat, of Colorado: 
“I can thing of nothing better than that we 
might have a continuation of the leadership 
of LYNDON JOHNSON.” 

Senator SmaTHeERrs, Democrat, of Florida: 
“His attention to legislative duties has 
aroused the admiration of the country.” 

Senator SymincTon, Democrat, of Missouri: 
“No Senator ever contributed more to effi- 
cient management and operation of the ad- 
ministrative branch.” 

Senator Pasrore, Democrat, of Rhode Is- 
land: “In Lynpon JoHNson there is not one 
intolerant, not one bigoted, and not one 
partial bone.” 

Senator Dovcias; Democrat, of Illinois: 
“The party owes a great debt to the Senator 
from Texas.” 


HIS LIFE: TEXAS’ SENIOR SENATOR RISES TO KEY 
POWER 


LyNpDon BatNes Jonnson, 45, senior Sena- 
tor from Texas, today is second in political 
influence only to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

His pivotal position in the United States 
Senate, as floor leader of the Democratic 
Party minority, makes him a decisive factor, 
both in domestic and foreign policy. < 

Profoundly respected by the Republican 
majority as well as by his Democratic col- 
leagues, LYNDON JOHNSON is as typically 
Texan as a man can be. 

Six feet 3 inches tall, weighing 204 pounds, 
he is deceptively mild for one of strong con- 
victions, apparently easygoing but one of 
the National Capital’s hardest workers. In 
his southwestern drawl, he says what he 
thinks and means what he, says. 

Senator JOHNSON was born on a modest 
farm near Stonewall, Tex., and he has not 
strayed far from his origin. He and his wife, 
the former Lady Bird Taylor, whom he mar- 
ried in 1934, and their two daughters, Lynda 
Bird, 9, and Lucy Baines, 6, have their home 
on the LBJ ranch on the Pedernales River 
near Johnson City, north of San Antonio. 

After finishing his public school educa- 
tion, JoHNnson worked his way through 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College at 
San Marcos, receiving a bachelor of science 
degree in 1930. He attended law school at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D. C. 

After teaching school for a while, he went 
to Washington in 1931 as secretary to former 
Congressman Richard Kleberg, manager of 
the famed King ranch. He resigned in 1935 
and returned to Texas as State director’ of 
the National Youth Administration, youngest 
man in the country ever to hold a com- 
parable position. 

Jounson entered politics actively in 1937, 
winning election to the national House of 
Representatives with a whirlwind campaign 
in the 10th Congressional District. Follow- 
ing that special election, he was reelected for 
five successive terms. 

At that time, JoHNson was a strong sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt administration, 
though political maturity was later to swing 
him to the middle-road course of construc- 
tive conservatism. He learned the congres- 
sional ropes from House Speaker Sam Rar- 
BURN, of Texas, who showed him how a party 
leader operates on the Hill. 

Jounson made a bid for a Senate seat in 
@ special election in 1941, but lost and re- 
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mained in the House. In 1948, Jonnson 
opposed former Gov. Coke Stevenson for 
Democratic nomination to the Senate post 
vacated by W. Lee O’Daniel, and the likes 
of that campaign may never be seen again. 

JOHNSON beat Stevenson by only 87 votes 
out of nearly a million cast. Stevenson 
failed in his court contest of the election, 
and JOHNSON then beat Republican Jack 
Porter, of Houston, in the general election 
after another hot campaign. 

In the House, JoHnson had made a good 
record as an exceptionally effective member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. And he was 
the first House Member to take leave for 
active duty. He served in the Navy after 
Pearl Harbor and was decorated with the 
Silver Star by Gen. Douglas MacArthur for 
gallantry under fire. 

JOHNSON maintained his interest in na- 
tional defense in the Senate. He fathered 
the special Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee and served as its chairman. Inde- 
pendent Senator Morsg, of Oregon, has said 
of that work: 

“The JOHNSON subcommittee in its 43 
unanimous reports—there was not a single 
one of its reports which involved a partisan 
vote—saved the taxpayers of the United 
States, on the record, at least between $2 
billion and $3 billion, and there are those 
who say we saved much more.” 

JOHNSON’s subcommittee is generally 
credited with saving the country more than 
@ billion dollars during the Korean war. He 
is third ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee—of tremendous 
importance to the San Antonio area—and 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, one of the most important in 
the upper Chamber. He also served for a 
brief period on the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, 

JOHNSON was elected unanimously in 
January 1953, to his present position as Sen- 
ate Democratic leader. That heavy respon- 
sibility includes serving as chairman of the 
Senate Democratic conference, the Senate 
Democratic policy committee, and the Sen- 
ate Democratic steering committee. 

JoHNSON is the youngest floor leader in 
Senate history, and, both Republicans and 
Democrats agree, one of the ablest. Sea- 
soned politicos shook their heads and said 
JOHNSON was taking over “a receivership in 
bankruptcy.” But he quickly turned the 
Democratic minority into a loyal and con- 
structive opposition. 

JOHNSON worked to put fresh, vigorous 
young men on key committees. He was able 
to tell the people of Texas last year: 

“We have supported the (Eisenhower) ad- 
ministration when we thought it was right. 
We have opposed the administration when 
we thought it was wrong. But in no case 
did we oppose merely to obstruct.” 

JOHNSON did not join the pro-Eisenhower 
Democrats during the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign, but during the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration the President re- 
ceived more support from the Johnson-led 
Democrats than he did from the members 
of his own Republican Party. 


In Texas, JoHNSON has managed to retain 
the respect of both the Rayburn-Truman- 
Stevenson Democrats and the Eisenhower 
Democrats and Republicans. He has re- 
ceived the personal congratulations of the 
President. 

Jounson last fall coveretl virtually all 
Texas, reporting to the people and getting 
first-hand information on their problems. 
Though the pressure of urgent duties will 
prevent him from undertaking an extensive 
campaign this year, the odds are over- 
whelmingly in his favor for reelection. 

HIS RECORD: MINORITY LEADER STEERS A 
MIDDLE-ROAD COURSE 

Senator Lynpon B. JoHNson reached @ 
new peak of personal popularity during his 
marathon of 200 speeches over this State last 
fall in a report to the people that left no 
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doubt where the Democratic Senate minority 
leader stands on today’s vital issues. 

Senator JoHNSON’s public record is an 
open book in which all Texas can take pride. 
It is a record of constructive conservatism, 
and it is one of fine balance among his du- 
ties to State, party, and Nation. His atti- 
tude toward the Eisenhower administration 
is this: 

“IT never hesitated to oppose a Democratic 
administration when I thought it was wrong. 
I shall not hesitate to support a Republi- 
can administration when I think it is right. 
The American people are more concerned 
with the fortunes of the next generation 
than they are with the fortunes of the next 
election.” 

Though Senator Jonnson in recent weeks 
has directed a somewhat more aggressive 
opposition on the eve of congressional cam- 
paigning, he can be fully trusted to cooper- 
ate with the Eisenhower administration on 
sound foreign and domestic policies. 

Senator JoHNson, the first Senator in his- 
tory to lead his party during his freshman 
term, has accomplished-the near miracle of 
taking firm legislative stands while con- 
solidating a badly split minority opposition. 
He is the only Texan ever to hold the posi- 
tion of Democratic floor leader. 

San Antonio News does not agree with 
every stand that Senator JoHNSON has taken, 
just as it does not rubber stamp every item 
in President Eisenhower's program. But it 
is in general accord with the broad political 
philosophy of both. 

A nonpartisan survey shows that Senator 
JoHNSON’s voting record in support of the 
Eisenhower administration has been better 
than the record of the average Republican 
Congressman. Yet he has been able to work 
amicably with the northern liberal and 
southern conservative wings of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Here is a running glance at his stalwart 
record: 

Senator JoHNson coauthored legislation 
returning the oil-rich offshore lands to Texas. 
He brought that measure to the floor when 
it was almost lost in a committee pigeon- 
hole. 

He has been a leading advocate of water 
conservation to solve Texas’ growing short- 
age problem, and he has acted promptly in 
drought and flood-control emergencies. 

Senator JoHNson repeatedly has fought 
successfully to prevent passage of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill in a 
form that would violate States’ rights. 

He has been a consistent supporter of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and has helped block un- 
desirable amendments to the law, such as 
those to pull its antistrike teeth and to tack 
on an FEPC provision. 

In 1952, Senator JoHNSON opposed a grant 
of authority to President Truman to seize 
steel mills during a strike that hampered 
prosecution of the Korean war. He voted 
for a resolution urging the President to use 
Taft-Hartley Act powers to end the strike. 

Senator Jonnson voted for the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus immigration bill, and voted 
to override President Truman's veto of that 
measure. 

He successfully fought a drive in Congress 
to lower oil depletion allowances for Federal 
income tax purposes, a measure that would 
have hit Texas hard. He also voted for capi- 
tal gains treatment of profits from sale of 
cattle used for breeding and dairy purposes, 
against raising the capital gains maximum 
tax rate, and against prevention of family 
partnerships for income tax purposes. 

Senator JoHNson has favored State over 
Federal control of natural gas resources, 
strong Communist-control measures, and 
economy in the national administration. He 
opposed increasing the national debt ceiling. 

Senator JoHNson has worked for superior 
airpower and well-rounded national de- 
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fense. He favors international cooperation, 
but with closer supervision of foreign aid and 
more congressional control over treatymak- 
ing. He opposed both the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Senator JoHNsoN is a firm advocate of 
soil conservation, rural electrification and 
parity-price supports. He favors continua- 
tion of the Federal welfare program. He 
supports the United Nations, but stand 
squarely against admission of Red China. 

A champion of military and industrial de- 
fense preparedness, Senator JoHNson pushed 
wartime strategic-materials stockpiling, de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber and tin 
smelting at Texas City, the latter a valuable 
industry that he is now struggling to save. 

All in all, Senator JoHNson represents the 
majority will of Texas with a rare degree of 
accuracy. This is his job, and he is doing 
it admirably. 


Breakfast in New York—Dinner in 
Honolula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item 
from the Washington Daily News of July 
9, 1954: ; A 

BREAKFAST IN New YoRK—DINNER IN 
HONOLULU 


(By Inez Robb) 


HONOLULU, June 9.—Ours is the only Gov- 
ernment that ever had a chance to incorpo- 
rate a piece of paradise as a State and hesi- 
tated. 

This is a land where every schoolgirl wears 
orchids in her hair and the office boy sports 
one in his lapel. In this clime even those 
Harry Truman shirts look good. Can anyone 
ask for more?’ 

There is scant literature about the life and 
times of a lady beachcomber, but since arriv- 
ing here and sighting Waikiki, I am seriously 
considering the possibilities. 

I did not exactly arrive here by rocket, 
but in a plane that will do until a rocket 
comes along. It was a United Air Lines 
DC-7 that chased the sun one-fifth of the 
way around the globe. 


THE SUN WON 


It was a photo finish, with the sun nosing 
out the DC-7 in the stretch. But even if the 
plane came in second, it flew so high, wide, 
and handsome that I had breakfast in New 
York and dinner—the same day—in Ho- 
nolulu. 

Breakfast was a mite early in New York, a 
few minutes before 6 a. m., when I am not 
ordinarily at my best or.brightest. But with 
pluck and luck, I made the 7 a. m. takeoff. 

Seventeen hours and one minute later, or 
slightly after 6 p. m., Honolulu time, Capt. 
Gus Sommermeyer, general manager of flight 
operations for United, set the plane down 
without so much as a ripple. 

I will grant you that it was then midnight 
in New York and I was beginning to feel it. 

Then it was announced that the flight had 
clobbered all previous New York to Honolulu 
flight records by 3 hours and 15 minutes. 

This perked me up considerably. But 
when the door of the plane was thrown open 
and we intrepid travelers were given a 
Hawaiian welcome, I felt like Ponce de Leon 
quaffing from the fountain of eternal youth. 


June 9 


LEIS TO THE EYEBROWS 

I love flowers more than most an 
the world and within 3 minutes 
sembled the principal of a high-class gan 
ster funeral. When the orchid leis got > 
ae ae: I was thoughtfully a 
v Ww a seeing-eye ide b 
tion committee. aK ee Y he recep. 

And still the leis kept piling up. 
old Hawaiian custom not only to t 
around the neck of the new arrival 
to kiss him on the cheek. 

I’m no fool. The minute I caught on to 
the local usage, I started dishing out floral 
wreaths and the old, customary buss to every 
handsome man at the airport. A girl can 
meet a lot of interesting men in this way in 
a really short space of time. 

As I can determine, every day is Sadie 
Hawkins Day in Hawaii. 

And now, if you'll excuse me, I am going 
out to have my new grass skirt shortened 
and distribute the rest of these flowers, 
Wow. How long has this been going on? 
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Surpluses Can Be Managed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, our 
abundant agricultural production, al- 
though it has presented us with a difficult 
economic problem of bringing surpluses 
into manageable proportions, is one of 
the most powerful weapons for peace 
ever given a nation. We know that com- 
munism has no greater ally than hunger, 
and that democracy and freedom, on the 
other hand, have no greater ally thana 
well-nourished people. If we use our 
surpluses wisely, they will be a blessing 
to our country and to other nations. 

Having introduced in the Senate a bill 
to provide for the transfer of portions of 
surplus agricultural commodities to vol- 
untary agencies, for distribution in 
friendly nations, I discussed the use of 
our surplus food and fibcr in an address 
I gave on June 5 at the Morrison County 
Dairy Day program at Little Falls, Minn, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
pared text of this address be printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp. ‘ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

SuRPLUsSEs Can Be MANAGED 
(Address by United States Senator Epwaa 

J. Tuye, Republican, of Minnesota, at 

Morrison County Dairy Day, Little Falls, 

Minn., Saturday, June 5, 1954) 

How to deal with our agricultural surplus 
situation is our most important domestic 
problem. Its solution involves not only the 
prosperity of our farmers, but sooner or later 
the continued prosperity of the city laborer 
and industry. And it affects to a profound 
extent our foreign relations and whether or 
not we will have real friends among the 
free nations of the world. 

With all our know-how in industry, in 
commerce, and in distribution—to say noth- 
ing of the demonstrated capacity of Ameri- 
can agriculture to produce an abundance to 
meet our needs in war or in peace—we must 
demonstrate our ability to handle these sur- 
pluses. Only when we have proved that 
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ability can we afford to take steps toward 
settling the question of price supports or 
deciding what our farm price supports 
should be. 

These surpluses need not be regarded as 
a curse, as some seem to think. They could 
well be one of our greatest blessings if only 
we have the good sense to use them as a 
plessing. We must always have sufficient 
plantings of food and fiber to meet our needs. 
It is inevitable that in some years, when 
all factors are favorable, including such an 
uncertain one as the weather, there will be 
surpluses. We must not allow the propor 
tionately small surpluses of our Nation’s 
farm economy to bring poverty to our 
farmers. 

We must meet the surplus problem, not 
only by temporary acreage controls to help 
pring them into manageable proportions, but 
by a long-range program of larger use of 
the commodities in Government warehouses 
to improve the nutritional standards of the 
American people, to provide for increased 
distribution in welfare programs consider- 
ing the needs of certain low-income groups, 
and to enlarge ‘the benefits of the school- 

nch program. 
the a producer has one of the greatest 
foods that could be offered on the market. 
Fluid milk contains not only the natural 
milk sugars but contains the calcium that 
is so essential in one’s diet. Children must 
have it for their health and well-being. 
Adults should have it because of the calcium 
that this food product contains. The sur- 
pluses in dairy products would vanish if we 
undertook a real selling program in this 
country of this highly nutritive food. 

USE OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


In addition, there are three foreign chan- 
nels for use of surpluses in farm production 
in this country; namely, (1) normal com- 
mercial export markets, (2) sale of surpluses 
outside of these channels with acceptance 
of local currency for reinvestment in the 
purchasing countries, and (3) distribution 
of surpluses largely through church relief 
organizations, refugee organizations, CARE, 
CROP, and other similar organizations. 

While administration bills pending in 
Congress provide for methods of using these 
commodities for foreign-aid purposes, for 
sale or barter (including barter for strategic 
materials) to develop new or expanded mar- 
kets, and for donation to the school-lunch 
and relief programs at home, provision was 
not made for such distribution by nonprofit 
voluntary organizations. I have introduced 
& bill to provide this third channel which 
I think holds much promise for effective 
distribution where it is most needed and 
where it will build good will. Voluntary 
agencies are equipped to do this job and 
they are ready to do it on a basis that would 
give a maximum of benefit to persons who 
really need this help. 

In many years we will have unused sur- 
pluses on our hands after we have exhausted 
all disposals under normal commercial 
means, and have met our domestic needs, 
and we will need to use our remaining sur- 
pluses to distribute to the needy people 
of our allies and friends. By this means 
wastage of these surpluses can be avoided, 
good will can be created, and profitable new 
markets for the future can be opened up. 

Even a cursory examination into the 
nature of farming in our Nation will reveal 
the inevitability of surpluses in some years 
Tegardless of the kind of price support or 
farm program we may have. The nature of 
the farm business makes a continued full 
output from our farmers essential. Also, 
the rapid improvement of our knowledge, 
methods, and machinery insures a continued 
rapid increase in our productivity per man, 
per acre, and per head of livestock. 

Because of our own and world needs, our 
agricultural machine has been geared to a 
high level of productivity. It is most dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to reverse the up- 


ward movement of increased productivity of 
American farms at the present state of our 
development. Acreage controls, diversion of 
land to planting of legumes for soil building, 
and other means will help maintain a bal- 
ance, but basically we must anticipate that 
surpluses will occur. I do not know of any 
farm economist who would predict where 
the increased productivity of our American 
farms will level off, especially with research 
paying such good returns and with expanded 
research and extension being advocated by 
nearly everyone. ° 

In our acreage-control efforts during the 
last two decades we have never reduced our 
total crop acreage any—but merely shifted it 
from one surplus producing crop to others. 
We are trying to avoid that by encouraging 
shifts to soil building rather than market- 
able crops. Nevertheless, the high fixed-cost 
nature of the farm business and the uncer- 
tainties and hazards of farming make the 
effort for full production not only logical 
but necessary. if 


WEAPON FOR WORLD PEACE 


Stated in very simple terms we have two 
facts to consider. Over one-half of the 
world’s population is living on the edge of 
starvation and suffering from malnutrition 
diseases. And, yet, we are piling up in Gov- 
ernment storage billions of dollars’ worth of 
surplus foods and fibers which are feeding 
and clothing no one. 

These surpluses could well be the most 
powerful weapon of peace ever given to a na- 
tion. Let us use them to help feed hungry 
people, to help them gain strength so they 
can themselves become more productive. 
Let us use them as a far more potent de- 
stroyer of communism than is the hydrogen 
bomb, for communism has no greater ally 
than hunger and democracy and freedom 
have no greater ally than a well-nourished 
people. 

I believe that a serviceable use of some of 
our current and future unmarketable sur- 
pluses is highly important as a means of 
avoiding the spread of an aggressive com- 
munism. If these surpluses are allowed to 
waste, or are dumped onto the world markets 
to break normal markets, great discredit and 
ill will to us will be the result. On the other 
hand, if these surpluses are used to relieve 
hunger, to increase productivity and trade, 
and to establish new future demands with- 
out interfering with normal private trade, 
we can reap rich harvests of goodwill, of 
reduced costs of checking aggression, and of 
increased profitable future trade with friend- 
ly nations. 

We must realize that the great continued 
abundance of our food and fiber—the even 
full flow from our farms of the means of high 
standards of living—is one of the greatest 
factors in our Nation’s greatness and of its 
leadership in the world. Let us not for once 
look upon it as a curse, but as one of the 
greatest blessings sent to a troubled, hungry 
world, 





Texas Research Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a brochure was published recently 
on the story of the first 10 years of the 
Texas Research Foundation, of Renner, 
Tex. 

This review lists briefly some of the 
principal accomplishments of the foun- 
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dation during the past decade. Implicit 
in those accomplishments is a bright 
promise of what the organization will do 
in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
view of the Texas Research Foundation’s 
first 10 years of work be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Texas Research Foundation celebrated the 
10th anniversary of its founding on Febru- 
ary 8 with a luncheon in the Texas room of 
the Baker Hotel. 

“The foundation in one decade has grown 
from an idea to a powerful force in agri- 
culture of the Southwest,” Dr. C. L. Lundell, 
director of the foundation, stated in his 
address. 

Dr. Lundell said that the foundation was 
created in answer to one of the greatest 
needs that has ever confronted our econ- 
omy—a declining agriculture which threat- 
ened the future stability of the entire re- 
gion. It was refiected in one-fourth bale 
per acre cotton, 11-bushel-per-acre wheat, 
and 15-bushel-per-acre corn, and in soils 
which were being steadily mined of all their 
virgin fertility. 

In 1943 Dr. Lundell, on leave from the Unti- 
versity of Michigan for wartime service with 
the Foreign Economic Administration, and 
Dr. Umphrey Lee, president of Southern 
Methodist University, began a series of con- 
ferences about an approach to this problem, 
and in December of that same year Dr. Lun- 
dell joined the staff at Southern Methodist 
University to initiate an agricultural project. 

At its meeting of January 21, 1944, the ex- 
ecutive committee of Southern Methodist 
University took action to start a program to 
stem the tide of agricultural detericration, 


Dr. Lundell presented the proposal to the 
executive committee, and Mr. Karl Hoblit- 
zelle, a member of the committee, endorsed 
the plan wholeheartedly, stating that he 
would give it his backing. 

The executive committee took action, and 
on motion made by Mr. Eugene McElvaney 
and seconded by Mr. W. B. Hamilton, the 
committee authorized the establishment of 
an institute of technology and plant indus- 
try and approved a budget of 643,941.80 as 
proposed by Dr. C. L. Lundell for immediate 
outlay for the purchase of plant and im- 
provements and an annual operating budget 
of $15,000. 

On February 8, 1944, the recommendation 
of Dr. Lee to establish a division of the Un- 
iversity to be known as the Institute of 
Technology and Plant Industry was author- 
ized by the board of trustees of SMU. 

At considerable sacrifice to itself, Southern 
Methodist University carried on the program 
for 2% years, Dr. Lundell stated, “putting 
more than $200,000 into the work at Renner, 
During this early period of development, 
the first private support was received, a gift 
of $5,000 from Mr. G. B. Dealey, and $1,000 
from Mr. John Alford of Henderson.” 

It soon became evident that if the pro- 
gram was to be established on a firm basis 
to carry out the research job needed in the 
State, steps should be taken to obtain con- 
siderably more financial backing than the 
resources of Southern Methodist University 
could supply. Through the initiative of 
Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle, who offered $250,000 
for expanding research facilities at Renner, 
with the understanding that the community 
would underwrite operating expenses, the 
board of trustees of Southern Methodist 
University on June 24, 1946, authorized the 
transfer of the facilities and land of the 
Institute at Renner to a new corporation 
to be known as Texas Research Foundation, 

Since July 1, 1946, Texas Research Foun- 
dation has functioned as an independent, 
nonprofit research and educational institu- 
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tion operated wholly by funds contributed 
by businessmen, farmers, and ranchers, and 
maintains the only privately supported agri- 
cultural experiment station in the United 
States. Today its plant is valued at ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 and it has an annual 
budget of some $350,000. More than 1,350 
corporations and individuals, who recognize 
the constructive role of the Foundation, 
provide financial support. 

All the way it has been a pioneering ven- 
ture—a flexible growing program in which 
businessmen, farmers and ranchers have 
gotten together to work out mutually 
threatening problems. It has been de- 
scribed as a paramount example of how the 
free enterprise system operates to protect, 
sustain, and extend itself in providing 
greater security for more people. 

Dr. Lundell described the program of 
Texas Research Foundation as an integrated 
attack on the basic problems facing agri- 
culture in the Southwest. 

It has for its long-term objective the real- 
ization of the productive potential of every 
acre through the development of sound land- 
use systems and efficient production prac- 
tices adapted to individual farms and 
ranches. Its approach is through funda- 
mental research, seeking improvement of our 
soils, plants, and livestock. 

“Our philosophy,” Dr. Lundell said, “is 
that the problems of agriculture basically 
are local and can best be worked out at the 
community level. In other words, under our 
free-enterprise system, the solution of the 
agricultural problems and a more efficient 
farming industry must be the direct respon- 
sibility of the farmers and ranchers them- 
selves, working through organizations such 
as we have here.” 

In agriculture the foundation operates in 
three main areas: (1) Fundamental research; 
(2) development of farming systems with 
combinations of practices which will rebuild 
the soils and increase crop yields; and (3) 
pasture and range improvement to restore 
productivity of the grasslands. 

Another important objective of the pro- 
gram of the foundation is to encourage inte- 
grated industrial development in rural com- 
munities, recognizing that marketing and 
utilization of farm products are inseparable 
from sound agricultural development. 

Dr. Lundell briefly reviewed some of the 
basic accomplishments of the foundation in 
its first 10 years: 

1. In 1944 it initiated a corn-breeding pro- 
gram which has produced TRF-3 and other 
hybrids to be released in the next few years. 
TRF-3 is already recognized as a top white 
hybrid corn in 85 percent of the corn-growing 
area of Texas. 

2. It initiated a project to develop new 
sources of vegetable oils and protein. Three 
new oil seed crops already have been devel- 
oped at Renner. These are sesame, now in 
commercial production, and new varieties 
and hybrids of soybeans and sunflowers 
which are ready for field testing. 

3. In an intensive research program to 
find economical means for rebuilding soil 
fertility and to maintain fertility at high 
levels, a grass-legume program has been de- 
veloped which has resulted in the adoption 
in the Southwest of the idea of all-season 
pastures. This program represents two 
phases—cool-season and warm-season pas- 
tures. Although there is much research still 
to be done on grasses and legumes for the 
production of all-season pastures, the basic 
philosophy has already been accepted. 

The grass program has the double empha- 
sis of strengthening the livestock program 
of the region and of improving soils. Major 
emphasis is being given to the improvement 
of various native and introduced grasses for 
inclusion in the rotation cycle with cash 
crops on tillable lands. 

“The acceptance and wide usage of our 
grassland farming practices with both warm 
and cool season pastures indicates that 
within a very few years grass marketed 
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through livestock well may be our most im- 
portant cash crop in this area,” Dr. Lundell 
reported. 

4. It has been demonstrated that a combi- 
nation of good farming practices—grass- 
legume sod in rotation, adequate fertiliza- 
tion, insect control, proper tillage, and the 
planting of the best varieties of adapted 
crops—pays off handsomely in increased 
per-acre yield. In field tests, yields of wheat 
have been increased from an average of 11 to 
38 bushels, cotton from one-fourth to 1% 
bales, and grain sorghum from .1,800 to 4,200 
pounds per acre. 

5. The foundation has introduced a new 
concept of the role of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in our economic life. The 
foundation starts with a basic research 
problem and carries it through all the inter- 
mediary stages from laboratory to green- 
house to field plots to outlying farm demon- 
strations, and finally to testing on an oper- 
ating farm unit. Thus the principles de- 
veloped from research are being tested under 
actual farming conditions to determine their 
value in the agricultural economy of Texas. 

6. Texas Research Foundation as an im- 
plement of the free-enterprise system has 
served as a stimulus to tax-supported or- 
ganizations working in the field of agri- 
cultural research. It is providing the same 
impetus to agricultural research that private 
enterprise has so long supplied in the field 
of medical and industrial research. 

7. In addition to operating the only in- 
dependent agricultural experiment station in 
the country, the Foundation is carrying on 
a program of research in the more funda- 
mental aspects of the botainical sciences, 
and in agro-industrial research. Continu- 
ously it is looking for new outlets for farm 
products and for the development of more 
processing of products in the communities 
where they are grown. 

8. In the broad field of industrial research 
it has made specific and immeasurable con- 
tributions in petroleum chemistry, radio- 
chemistry, uranium ore processing, develop- 
ment of synthetic lubricants, and other 
fluids and in the chemurgic evaluation of 
new raw materials. 

9. The Foundation makes getting the re- 
search which it develops quickly into use on 
the farm an integral part of its job. Not only 
does it hold field days and demonstrations 
on its 850-acre site at Renner, but through 
its agricultural relations division provides 
assistance to farmers and ranchers in devel- 
oping a complete soil-conservation and im- 
provement program. These farms in turn 
serve as community demonstrations of ap- 
plied research and in the use of sound farm- 
ing and ranching practices. It carries on an 
active program for the dissemination of its 
research results through newspaper, radio, 
and television publicity, and through the 
distribution of printed literature. It also 
reaches thousands of interested individuals 
each year who come to the Foundation to 
study its work in progress. 

10. Through the administration of the 
Hoblitzelle Awards, it has served to stimulate 
scientific research; and promote the adop- 
tion of sound farming and ranching prac- 
tices, statewide as well as nationally. 





Time for a Showdown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


June 9 


entitled “Time for a Showdown,” rejat. 
ing to the commodity price support 
structure, and published in the Ney 
York Times of June 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TIME FOR A SHOWDOWN 


The House Agriculture Committee, now 
considering an omnibus farm bill, has chal. 
lenged the central thesis of the whole farm 
program proposed by the administration 
It did this yesterday when it voted to con. 
tinue through 1955 the high, rigid price 
supports (90.percent of parity) on the go. 
called basic commodities. It is this system 
of rigid price supports, originally adopted 
purely as a temporary wartime measure, that 
has been predominantly responsible for the 
huge and costly accumulation of farm com. 
modities in the hands of the Government, 

The action of the House committee is in 
no sense a surprise development. C trrogp 
R. Hope, the committee's chairman, issueq 
a statement a little over.a week ago in 
which he said that “a large majority” of 
that body “still favors a high level of price 
supports.” It was another House Agricul. 
ture Committee, headed by this same Repre. 
sentative, that was responsible for wrecking 
the only previous effort by his own party to 
rid the country of the incubus of continuing 
crop surpluses, with all their unfortunate 
repercussions. That was in 1948 when the 
Republicans produced the basically sound 
and farsighted Aiken bill in the Senate, 
The most important single provision of the 
Aiken “bill was one calling for flexible price 
supports. Then, as now, however, Mr. Horr’s 
committee adopted what its chairman re. 
ferred to euphemistically as a “compromise” 
measure; and then, as now, by a “compro- 
mise,” it meant putting off the effective date 
which the law had provided for abandoning 
rigid price supports. 

This time, however, Mr. Hore and other 
Members of Congress who refused to accept 
the fact that the Nation has returned to a 
free price system may find the going some- 
what rougher than it was in 1948 under an 
administration with a definite leaning in the 
direction of a regimented economy. The 
President told his press conference a week 
ago that he would not compromise on the 
essential principles of his farm'program. On 
top of this, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
is now reported to have declared that he 
would recommend a Presidential veto of any 
bili inciuding high, fixed price supports. 
Their position is logically impregnable. It 
deserves the Nation’s unstinted applause and 
support. 





Report by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman to the 
People of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
radio report which I made to the people 
of New York State on the evening of 
Sunday, June 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

This is Senator Hersert H. Leman report- 
ing to you from the Capitol in Washington. 
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1 had a cheerful report for you. I 
oe aid pecite @ list of what 
constructively accomplished in the past 
month since ¥ made my last radio report 
r this station. I wish I could say that 
over “well along the Potomac, and that we 


all is we 

ing forward in strength, security, and 
oat: at home and abroad. But I 
cannot. 


The truth is that events and developments 
of the past month in Washington have not 
peen encouraging. They do not lift up the 
heart. They do not -inspire hope and con- 
agence for the immediate future. 

The main theme of the past month in 

washington has been largely turmoil, sensa- 
tion, conflict, and confusion. 
I need not tell you that the center of the 
stage has been occupied by the unfortunate 
McCarthy hearings. I say “unfortunate” not 
pecause the holding of the hearings is un- 
fortunate, but because the content of those 
hearings has been so distressing. 

They have been distressing because they 
have disclosed @ shocking picture—even a 
frightening picture—of what has been going 
on, behind the scenes of a congressional in- 
yestigating committee for the past 2 years. 

We have seen how a congressional com- 
mittee could use and abuse great powers, for 
mean and unworthy purposes. In the case 
of the McCarthy committee those powers 
have been used to dominate and intimidate 
the executive branches of Government, 

It is clear that these powers were exercised, 
in the name of a congressional committee, 
by one man, the committee chairman, 
Senator McCartuHy. The other members of 
that committee apparently had very little 
influence on the course of the committee's 
activities. Senator McCarTHy did not permit 
them to know what was going on, what was 
being done, and what material was being 
collected in the files of the committee. 

The committee counsel, Mr. Roy Cohn, os- 
tensibly a civil servant, an employee of the 
committee, seems to have exercised far more 
power than any Senator on that committee, 
with the exception of Senator McCartuy 
himself. 

We have seen, during recent days, the in- 
credible spectacle of committee members 
seeking vainly to obtain material from the 
files of their own committee, being required 
to subpena those files, and being defied by 
the chairman of that committee. 

The counsel of the committee, Mr. Cohn, 
has had free access to all the so-called con- 
fidential material in the committee files, but 
members of the committee, Members of the 
United States Senate, representing the sov- 
ereign States of the United States, were de- 
nied such access. 

We have heard Senator McCartny issue a 
broadside invitation to all Government em- 
ployees to violate the laws, to confide in 
him the innermost secrets of the United 
States, to break all security regulations, to 
make Senator McCarrny the supreme arbiter 
and judge of the loyaity of all Government 
Officials and employees. 

Who selected Senator McCarruy for this 
supreme responsibility? The answer to that 
question is: Senator McCarruy himself. 

Of course, the people of Wisconsin elected 
him to the Senate, and that is their re- 
sponsibility. But under the Constitution 
the Senate is the judge of the qualifications 
of its own Members. And the Senate, itself, 
elects members to committees, and ejects the 
chairman of committees. So the Senate has 
4 responsibility, a very heavy one. 

In my judgment the Senate must soon pro- 
ceed to take action in regard to Senator Mc- 
Carriry, 

Tt must decide whether Senator McCarTHr 
is properly discharging his responsibilities 
as chairman of the Government Operations 
on eae and as a member of that com- 





Tt must decide whether he is properly 
using the funds supplied by the Senate, and 
by the taxpayers, for the operations of his 
committee. 

The Senate must decide whether Senator 
McCartHy is conducting himself properly 
as a Member of the Senate, and whether 
his open invitation to Government employ- 
ees to violate the laws and security of the 
United States is consistent with the written 
and unwritten rules of deportment governing 
the conduct of Members of the Senate. 

I am not prepared today to pass final judg- 
ment or even to recommend what measures 
should be taken. Today I say only that the 
Senate has a primary responsibility which 
cannot be denied or evaded. At a proper 
time, that responsibility must be assumed 
and discharged. 

About 10 days ago I, and 18 other Senators, 
and 6 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, joined in introducing a proposed code 
of fair procedure for congressional investi- 
gating committees. Two of the six Members 
of the House who joined in introducing that 
proposal are from the New York area, Repre- 
sentative EmMANvuet CeLiter and Representa- 
tive FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., both Demo- 
crats. 

But this is not a partisan matter. I must 
say that Representative Keatinc, of Roch- 
ester, and Representative Javrrs, of New York 
City, both Republicans, among others, have 
also introduced proposals pointing in the 
same general direction as ours. 

I think our proposal, of which the prime 
sponsor is Senator Kerauver, of Tennessee, 
is the best that has been introduced. It 
provides a machinery for enforcement of 
the rules. None of the other pending pro- 
posals on this subject contains an effective 
enforcement provision. 

Our proposal sets down uniform rules to 
guide the conduct of investigating commit- 
tees, and to protect the rights of witnesses 
appearing before those committees. 

The investigative power of congressional 
committees is carefully safeguarded, under 
our proposed rules. The rights and liberties 
of the American people are also safeguarded. 
It is a strange paradox that the Bill of Rights 
in our Constitution serves to protect the lib- 
erties of the American people against abuse 
by the executive branch of the Government, 
but there are few protections against abuse 
by the legislative branch. 

We now propose to supply that protection, 
by our code of fair procedure. 

Senator KNowLanp, the majority leader of 
the Senate, has announced that he does not 
favor taking up this or any other fair play 
proposal at this session of Congress. He 
does not think the Senate will have the time 
this session to consider and debate this 
code of committee procedure. 

I say that this is a matter of paramount 
importance. Nothing is more important 
than the protection of the rights and lib- 
erties of the American people. I hope the 
citizens of this State and of every other 
State will demand that hearings be held im- 
mediately on the proposals for a code of fair 
committee procedure. 

If you agree with me, write to Senator 
EKnow.tanp, the majority leader, write to 
Senator Jenner, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee; and write to your own Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Yes, my friends the McCarthy inquiry has 
occupied the center of the stage in Wash- 
ington during the past month. It has al- 
most crowded to one side other matters of 
vital national and worldwide importance. 

The situation in Indochina and in south- 
east Asia has not improved. Far from it. 
The administration has not developed a co- 
herent and consistent policy to deal with 
that situation. Indochina ts in acute dan- 
ger of being lost to the Communists. I do 
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not blame the administration for that. I 
do not pretend, myself, to know any magic 
formula for saving Indochina. I do not be- 
lieve that sending troops to Indochina, un- 
der present conditions, at this time, is the 
answer. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have said this, too. But they 
have also said different things at different 
times. On April 8, President Eisenhower said 
that we cannot afford to lose Indochina. On 
May 11, Secretary Dulles said that we can 
afford to lose Indochina. e 


One thing for which I do blame the ad- 
ministration is for its failure to provide a 
consistent leadership for the American peo- 
ple and for the free world. The American 
people have been told one thing on Monday 
and quite a different thing on Tuesday. 

Admiral Carney, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, said only the other day that we must 
prepare for the worst, while the Secretary 
of Defense has assured the Congress that it 
is safe to cut appropriations for the Army 
and Navy. 

Whom are we to beileve? In what direc- 
tion are we going? What is our defense 
policy? What is our policy toward Indo- 
china and southeast Asia? 

What is our policy toward India? Are we 
determined to help India save itself from 
communism, or will we be so intent on de- 
fending colonialism in southeast Asia that 
we will forget India, and lose India, and all 
of Asia? 

These are among the questions which the 
administration must answer. These are the 
problems to which our Government should 
be directing the attention of the American 
people. 

These questions are not being answered. 
The American peopie are not being given 
the guidance which the situation calls for, 
In the last analysis, the American people 
must. decide the foreign policy of the United 
States. But the Government must supply 
the leadership. The people must be toid 
the facts, all the facts, even if it hurts—even 
if it hurts the administration. 


The survival not only of the United States 
but of mankind is involved. The unity of 
the free world, so firmly knit together by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman is in dan- 
ger of breaking up, disastrously and fatally. 


The administration has the awful respon- 
sibility for the preservation of free-world 
unity, of freedom, and of mankind. I pray 
for them inspired guidance. I demand of 
them unflinching frankness in telling the 
people what must be done to save ourselves, 
and the world, from unutterable disaster, 

Of course, my friends, there are scores and 
even hundreds of less dramatic problems 
confronting the Congress. The legislative 
schedule is heavy with vital matters. But 
the progress being made is slow and uncer- 
tain. Much of the legislation being sub- 
mitted for final consideration is either inade- 
quate to meet the public need or directly 
contrary to the public interest, in my judg- 
ment, at least. 

I do not have time today to report on the 
many matters which should and do concern 
you as citizens. I can only urge you to 
follow as carefully as you can, through ail 
the means of public communication, what 
is going on in Washington. It affects you, 
your livelihood, your security, your health, 
your welfare, and the future of this whole 
country of ours. 

Keep us, in Washington, informed as to 
your views, your anxieties, your problems. 
Give support to those causes you feel are 
right. Stand fast for the cause of freedom. 

If we in Washington know that we have 
behind us an alert and informed citizenry, 
we will find a way—the right way—to solve 
the heavy problems of this troubled age. 


A RTO Pore 
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Monetary Policy’s New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of« the Recorp an address de- 
livered by E. Sherman Adams, deputy 
manager in charge of the department of 
monetary policy, American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, before the Richmond Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, at 
Richmond, Va., on Friday, May 7, 1954. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript will make 
approximately 242 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at a cost of $212.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Monetary Po.icy’s New Loox 
(Address of E. Sherman Adams) 


Since 1950, monetary policy has been ac- 
quiring a New Look. Events have already 
demonstrated that this remodelment has 
far-reaching implications for banking and 
for our whole economy. It is important for 
bankers to appraise carefully the emergent 
new role of motetary management. 


Varying interpretations vie for acceptance. 
Some hail the renascence of monetary policy 
as the dawn of a new era of economic sta- 
bility. Others say that monetary policy has 
shot its last bolt. Some profess to see a 
conspiracy to ruin the country with “hard 
money.” In between are views of varied 
hues—the official Federal Reserve pronounce- 
ments, the Republican “party line,” those 
who feel that the monetary policy has been 
too timid, and those who feel it has been 
too bold. Clearly, it is still a free country. 


One would be rash indeed to try to de- 
lineate exact truth in this field. Neverthe- 
less, we can at least avoid unbalanced views. 
We should also be able to distinguish areas 
of general agreement and reach certain con- 
clusions regarding some of the points at 
issue. 

THE ACCORD AND AFTER 


From the outbreak of the Korean war 
wntil the spring of 1953, the Federal Reserve 
sought to prevent excessive credit expansion 
in order to combat the threat of inflation. 
What conclusions can we draw regarding this 
period? 

It is generally agreed that at least through 
1952, Federal Reserve policy was well con- 
ceived and well executed. The Federal Re- 
serve-Treasury accord of 1951 was surely a 
landmark in monetary history. The aban- 
donment of the par pegs for Government 
bonds paved the way for the rehabilitation 
of monetary policy as an economic stabilizer. 

During 1950-52, credit tightened mod- 
erately and interest rates were generally 
firm. Official support in the Government 
securities market was greatly reduced. 
Member banks were facced to borrow rather 
heavily from the Reserve banks to obtain 
the additional reserves they required. 

There is widespread agreement that dur- 
ing this period, monetary management made 
an important contribution to the stability 
of our economy. It goes without saying 
that it was not the only stabilizing factor, 
but it was one of them. Many would go 
so far as to say that stability would prob- 
ably not have been attained during this 
period if the support-at-par program had 
not been abandoned, 
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THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The story since 1952 is less unanimous. 
There is considerable agreement, neverthe- 
less, on a number of major points. 

One of these is that economic conditions 
early in 1953 justified some stepping up of 
the Federal’s restrictive credit policy. Our 
economy was booming and getting boomier. 
Business inventories were increasing at an 
unsustainable rate. Demands for credit 
were abnormal. A policy of greater restraint 
appeared to be warranted. 

It is generally conceded that for a short 
time last spring credit did get too tight. 
The Federal Reserve has explained this 
partly in terms of underestimating the ex- 
pectations of investors. What happened 
was that some investors and borrowers got 
the impression that the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury might follow really get-tough 
credit and debt-management policies. Fear 
of a financial crisis created a temporary 
credit squeeze. 

It should be noted that this squeeze never 
came even close to being an old-fashioned 
panic. It consisted largely of a temporarily 
demoralized bond market. The general pub- 
lic was unaffected. There were no bank 
runs, no hoarding, no financial failures, no 
spiral of credit liquidation. On the contrary, 
the credit mechanism continued to process 
a record volume of loans and investments, 
and the Nation's 15,000 banks continued to 
serve the credit requirements of their cus- 
tomers very much as usual. 


EFFECTS OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 


Was the net effect of the credit restraint 
program of early 1953 beneficial or harmful 
to the economy? 

Opinions naturally differ as to precisely 
what effects this program had. There is con- 
siderable agreement, nevertheless, that it 
probably helped to moderate the boom and 
thereby contributed to the long-run stability 
of the economy. If the boom had gone fur- 
ther, the inevitable readjustment would 
probably have been more severe. 

Federal Reserve officials have had the com- 
mendable candor to admit that for a time 
last spring credit became tighter than they 
intended. Unfortunately, some people have 
the impression that this was a _ serious 
blunder. There is no evidence that this 
short-lived stringency had any lasting ill 
effects. In fact, a case could easily be made 
that this kind of shock treatment, even 
though unintended, was just the right pre- 
scription to prevent another wave of infla- 
tion. 

Indeed, it seems clear that monetary policy 
served as more than simply a deterrent to 
renewed inflation. The evidence suggests 
that it actually caused some shifting of capi- 
tal investment from 1953 into 1954. This 
was particularly apparent in the case of 
housing and industrial construction. Mone- 
tary policy thereby helped not only to temper 
the boom but also to cushion the readjust- 
ment. 

From an economic standpoint, therefore, 
the restraint program appears to have been, 
on balance, definitely a success. 


THE HARD-MONEY CHARGE 


There is a different standpoint, however, 
from which some believe that this program 
may have been unfortunate. The tighten- 
ing of credit in 1953 was sufficiently spec- 
tacular to encourage some opponents of the 
administration to try to make hard money 
a major. political issue. The monetary au- 
thorities were accused of raising interest 
rates and making money scarce in order to 
serve the interests of bankers and other 
lenders. 

Ridiculous as these cherges seem to bank- 
ers, they are widely regarded as being polit- 
ically effective. In fact, they are still being 
made in spite of the fact that interest rates 
have been declining precipitously for almost 
@ year. 
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Some people wonder whether the Fede 
Reserve and the Treasury may have beco 
overly sensitive to these attacks. It has bone 

ted that this may partly explain ni 
the Federal Reserve has moved so active} 
in the direction of easy money and why tn 
Treasury has not undertaken any long-te 
financing since the issuance of the 31's = 

In short, it is argued that the creqit Te 
straint program was unfortunate because j 
led to attacks which may tempt the Federal 
Reserve and the administration to lean too 
far in the opposite diréction. 


IS MONETARY POLICY DOOMED? 


A few observers have gone so far a to 
say that the Reserve Board and the admin. 
istration were forced to abandon their sound 
money policies in 1953 when it became evi. 
dent that the political results might ty 
serious. It is even contended that after the 
experience of last year, no politica] party 
will assume the risks involved in permitting 
interest rates to rise. This would mean that 
general monetary policy would never again 
be used to combat inflation. 

This viewpoint is surely extreme. If the 
monetary authorities are defunct, they show 
no signs of having heard the news. One 
might perhaps contend that the authorities 
might have been forced to abandon their 
sound money policies if the inflation haq 
continued, but that is entirely in the realm 
of speculation. 

Some confusion on this point may arise 
from the fact that the Federal Reserve qiq 
engage in some open-market operations as 
early as May, which was before the boom 
had passed its peak. Those operations were 
undertaken, however, because the market 
was becoming demoralized. They did not 
constitute a reversal of the policy of prevent. 
ing excessive credit expansion. It is cer. 
tainly clear that the easy money policy of 
the past year has been an exercise in mone. 
tary flexibility, not a retreat from it. 

The fact of the matter is that the timing 
of the reversal of monetary policy from re. 
straint to ease was amazingly good. Seldom, 
if ever, have the monetary authorities acted 
£0 promptly to ease credit while business was 
still so close to the peak. This perform. 
ance admittedly may have contained some 
element of luck, but it nevertheless deserves 
special citation. 

As for the future, it seems naively cynical 
to assume that no efforts will ever again be 
made to restrain credit expansion. Such an 
assumption is reminiscent of the premature 
obituaries of monetary policy that were be- 
ing bandied about only a few years ago when 
Government bonds were being pegged. Re- 
ports of its demise, as of Mark Twain's, 
proved to be exaggerated. 

NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


There may be a real danger here, neverthe- 
less, that should not be ignored. It is nota 
new discovery, to be sure, that sound mone- 
tary management requires courage, but per- 
haps it takes more courage to be courageous 
today than it used to. The Federal! Govern- 
ment has now assumed considerable respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s economic health. 
As a result, despite the greater degree of in- 
dependence achieved by the Federal Reserve 
since 1950, monetary policy can no longer 
be considered as an isolated operation. It 
has become a matter of direct concern to the 
Government and is now regarded as a com 
ponent part of its broad economic program. 

Moreover, the events of the past year do 
suggest that political opposition to 4 pro 
gram of credit restraint may be more potent 
than formerly. 

These considerations emphasize the need 
for more widespread understanding and sup- 
port of monetary management. This is & 
matter that presents ‘a challenge both to the 
monetary authorities and also to bankers 
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THE ADVENT OF EASE 
he past year, the credit situation 
has been completely reversed. Stringency 
pas been replaced by ease throughout the 
entire credit market. 

This has been reflected in the spectacular 
rise in bond prices and decline in interest 
ates. Long-term Government bonds have 
savanced more than 10 points from their 
‘ows of last spring. Yields on 90-day Treas- 
ury bills, which approached 2% percent a 
year ago, have been averaging less than 1 
ercent. 

Pe vuring most of this perlod, the Federal 
Reserve System has actively promoted mon- 
etary ease. There is almost universal agree- 
ment that this policy has been in the right 
direction. Monetary flexibility obviously 
must be @ two-way proposition. Policy 
should flex in the direction of restraint when 
infation threatens and in the direction of 
relaxation when there is some slack in the 
economy. 

The Treasury has followed a somewhat 
comparable policy with respect to its debt 
management operations. It has done some 
lengthening of the bank-held debt but has 
refrained from offering really long-term se- 
curities which might compete with other 
porrowers for investment money. 


NATURAL OR MANAGED? 


To what extent has the decline in interest 
rates been caused by natural supply and 
demand factors and to what extent by Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury policies? This 
question is obviously one of considerable 
practicable significance from the standpoint 
of bankers and other investors. 

Some confusion on this point seems to 
have arisen as a result of the emphasis which 
the Federal Reserve authorities have placed 
on the increased freedom that has been 
achieved in the mroney market over the past 
few years. At times, they seem to go a long 
way in the direction of disavowing responsi- 
bility for the level of interest rates. At the 
same time, they describe their policy as being 
one of active ease. Some bankers have diffi- 
culty in reconciling these ideas. 

Part of the answer may be that the Reserve 
suthorities take pride in having contributed 
to the much greater degree of freedom that 
now exists in the money market. As they 
have repeatedly pointed out, the nrarket to- 
day is a far cry from the rigidly pegged mar- 
ket of only a few years ago. This has been 
& major accomplishment and one for which 
the Reserve authorities deserve a great deal 
of credit. 

On the other hand, admiration for the vir- 
tues of a free money market can be overdone. 
After all, central banks are instituted among 
men because modern monetary systems re- 
quire some degree of management. 

Moreover, it is generally recognized that 
the money market is not and cannot be 
completely free by any means. This is abun- 
dantly clear if one stops to review the extent 
to which the market bas been affected by the 
actions and the statements of the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury over the past year 
anda half. After all, the Reserve System is 
the key factor on the supply side of the 
credit picture; and the Treasury is a major 
factor on the demand side. Neither agency 
can possibly avoid influencing money market 
conditions, » 

It is obvious, for example, that the Fed- 
eral’s open market operations are bound to 
affect the reserve Positions of the member 
banks and thereby influence short term in- 
terest rates. It is equally apparent that 
longer term rates will be affected indirectly. 


INVESTORS CARRY THE BALL 


Yet, the money market does today enjoy 
& notable degree of freedom. ‘The Federal 
Reserve now operates only in very short-term 
Securities in order to affect prices and yields 
as little as possible. Its basic approach is to 
supply a suitable quantity of bank reserves, 
hot to determine the level or pattern of in- 
terest rates, 


over t 


Moreover, while Government security 
yields are admittedly sensitive to changes in 
the reserve position of the banking system, 
this relationship is by no mean constant and 
fixed. This is true even in the case of short- 
term yields. The relationship between bank 
reserve positions and long-term rates is even 
more variable. 

It would not be realistic, therefore, to re- 
gard the monetary authorities as being solely 
responsible for the extent to which interest 
rates have declined over the past year. The 
Reserve System has eased the reserve posi- 
tions of the banks, to be sure, and has given 
its blessing to lower interest rates. On the 
other hand, security prices and yields are 
established by tranactions among investors; 
and the willingness of investors to buy se- 
curities at progressively higher prices and 
lower. yields bears no precise relationship to 
the actions of the Reserve System. 

In short, the Federal has been pointing 
the direction for interest rates to go; but 
it has been the investors who have actually 
been running with the ball. The Federal has 
not forced investors to run as far as they 
have. 

It is true that the monetary authorities 
could have tempered the decline in rates if 
they had so desired. The answer seems to 
be that both the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury have been understandably reluctant 
to make any moves that might even possibly 
have accelerated the downturn in business. 


WHAT CAN EASY MONEY DO? 


What can be expected from an easy money 
policy? Does it simply remove impediments 
to the flow of credit? Or is it, in addition, a 
positive stimulant t6 the use of credit? 

The phrase “easy money” refers primarily 
to the degree of ease with which borrowers 
can obtain credit. It is mostly a matter of 
the availability of credit, not its cost. Avail- 
ability and cost are closely related, to be sure, 
but they are not the same thing. Generally, 
when credit becomes more easily available, 
interest rates tend to decline. In the case 
of most types of credit, lower rates have little 
or no effect upon the demand for credit. 
Availability, however, may have considerable 
influence upon the volume of borrowing. 

The chief objective of an easy money 
policy, surely, is to make certain that credit 
is adequately available. This is largely a 
matter of eliminating pressures that might 
make lenders cautious and might inhibit 
lending and investment policies. It means 
seeing to it that the banks are amply sup- 
plied with reserves and giving them con- 
fidence that they will have no difficulty in 
obtaining additional reserves if tiley need 
them. It is largely a negative matter of 
avoiding a restrictive policy which might dis- 
courage the extension of credit. It also in- 
sures against a shortage of credit which 
might aggravate a recession. 

An easy money policy cannot be expected 
to reverse a decline in business activity. It 
cannot do much more than remove pres- 
sures that might otherwise be deflationary. 

EASE SHOULD NOT BE OVERDONE 

Once credit is amply available at reason- 
able rates, therefore, there may be little point 
in making it still cheaper. Just because 
money should be easy, it does not follow that 
the looser it becomes the better. 

In fact, it is highly important that credit 
should not be permitted to become exces- 
sively easy. This is just as clearly a re- 
sponsibility of the monetary authorities as it 
is to prevent credit from becoming too tight. 

One of the chief dangers of supereasy 
credit is its tenacious tendency to perpetuate 
itself. For illustration one has only to look 
at the entire decade of the 1940’s. The 
overcheap money that had developed during 
the big depression sure did stay for dinner 
and with most unfortunate consequences. 
It should also be noted that excessive ease 
during the 1930’s stimulated an expansion 
in the money supply which subsequently 
proved to be inflationary. 
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It is obvious, of course, that cheap money 
tends to undermine the earning capacity 
of banks and other financial institutions. 
Also, it may encourage people to use credit 
for purposes which are economically un- 
sound, 

At the present time a supereasy money 
policy would represent in essence an attempt 
to inflate our way to full employment, 
What we should strive for is healthy, bal- 
anced growth, not repeated doses of infla- 
tion. The adoption of a policy of continu- 
ous inflation would be a serious threat to our 
economy. 

Some people do exist, of course, who have 
a built-in propensity to exaggerate the harm- 
ful effects of easy money and to underrate 
its benefits. That is no excuse for going 
overboard in the other direction of ignor- 
ing the validity and importance of the points 
mentioned above. 


HOW FAR IS DOWN? 


What criteria should be employed to deter- 
mine how far a policy of monetary relaxa- 
tion should be carried? Ease, yes; but how 
fast and how far? When does “easy” be- 
come “sloppy”? 

We should not seek to find a magic for- 
mula to answer these questions. There can 
be no single guide for monetary policy at 
any time. What is needed is broad appraisal 
of the whole economic situation. 

Yet, one cannot escape paying more atten- 
tion to certain yardsticks than to others, 
Which are the most important? 

Last year there was considerable discussion 
of the idea that the money supply should 
expand at an annual rate equal to the aver- 
age annual growth rate of the economy— 
somewhere around 3 percent per year. This 
concept is not entirely devoid of merit when 
applied to a period of full employment. At 
other times, however, it has little applica- 
tion—or none. Under present-day condi- 
tions, there appears to be no definite guide- 
posts to monetary policy other than assur- 
ing an ample availability of credit and the 
avoidance of excessive ease, 


ARE WE GOING TOO FAR? 


Has credit been easing too rapidly over the 
past year? How much further, if at all, 
should cheapening be permitted to go? 

We do not have very accurate methods of 
measuring the availability of credit. Never- 
theless, there is widespread agreement 
among competent observers that credit has 
now become amply available throughout all 
the major segments of the credit market. A 
Federal Reserve spokesman recently de- 
clared that the persuasiveness of ease today 
is unprecedented. 

In view of this and in view of the collapse 
of open-market rates, it is not surprising 
that many bankers feel that easy money has 
already been carried far enough, at least 
under present circumstances. 

On this point there seem to be some mis. 
givings with respect to the policy of the 
Federal. One reason may be the extent to 
which some Federal Reserve spokesmen seem 
at times to disclaim responsibility for money 
rates. Also certain monetary officials appar- 
ently feel that easy credit can be a more pow- 
erful spur to business than most bankers 
believe. Recently, for example, one Board 
member spoke of easy money as a stimulus 
that can give impetus to the economy by 
promoting credit expansion. Most bankers 
would use a different emphasis. 

The Reserve authorities have stated frank- 
ly that their policy had been to err on the 
side of ease. They have admittedly picked 
the right direction for erring, if err they 
must; but bankers may perhaps be pard- 
oned for wishing they did not have to err 
quite so vigorously. Also, some bankers 
find it hard to understand why the authori- 
ties should not backtrack a bit if they find 
they have gone too far. Moreover, some 
question the desirability of compounding 
such an error by successive reductions in the 
discount rate. 
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On the other hand, the Reserve System has 
not created a plethora of funds. It has not 
piled up large quantities of excess reserves. 
Also, the Reserve authorities must certainly 
be cognizant of the dangers of overabundant 
money. They are inevitably concerned with 
the health of financial institutions. They 
know it is important that money should re- 
ceive a living wage. They cannot abdicate 
all responsibility for the level of interest 
rates. 

So, the Federal Reserve may have erred in 
the direction of ease, and may continue to 
do so; but it can assuredly be counted upon 
not to go to a ridiculous extreme. 

It would not be at all surprising to see in 
the not-too-distant future another reduc- 
tion in member bank reserve requirements. 
If the Reserve authorities exercise care, 
however, they should be able to accomplish 
this without further depressing short-term 
interest rates. 

EXPLANATIONS HELP 

With respect to these problems, and some 
others as well, it would be most desirable to 
have more illumination from official sources. 
At times, when official statements have been 
misconstrued by the market, some people 
have criticized the monetary authorities for 
“talking too much.” A more sensible con- 
clusion would seem to be that spokesmen 
might be more careful to guard against such 
misinterpretations. The misunderstandings 
of investors can best be dispelled by clear 
explanations, not by silence. 

In this connection, we are indebted to the 
Reserve authorities in recent months for a 
number of statements which have been un- 
usually informative. There has also been 
the early publication of the Board’s annual 
report, together with the full minutes of the 
deliberations of the open-market committee. 

The monetary developments of the past 
year and a half have nevertheless raised more 
questions than have been fully answered. 
All who are concerned with the credit market 
would benefit from further clarification of 
these problems. 


SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 


6o there we have monetary policy, post- 
accord style. Essentially, of course, it is the 
same old-fashioned monetary medicine. 
Nevertheless, some important new ingredi- 
ents have been added which may have im- 
proved its effectiveness. 

The doctors, by and large, have shown 
considerable skill. They may have used a 
little too much medicine at times; but after 
all, they are relearning a complicated art un- 
der radically changed conditions after a long 
period of disuse. 

In addition, they do seem to have learned 
some lessons from the past. For one thing, 
they are not as rough as their predecessors 
were—in 1920, for example. Also, they seem 
to be considerably more interested in having 
the patient back on his feet as rapidly as 
possible. 

In general, both the doctors and the pa- 
tient are to be congratulated. It is to be 
hoped, surely, that they will continue to work 
closely together over the years ahead. That, 
of course, will require good doctoring; but 
it will also depend upon whether the patient 
realizes that monetary medicine is good for 
him. 





‘Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I want to say that 
I am glad to be a Member of the 83d 
Congress, which has just passed by a very 
large majority the amended Social Secu- 
rity Act. For many years we Democrats 
have worked and voted for social legisla- 
tion of this type. It makes us proud to 
see that our efforts have not gone unno- 
ticed, particularly by our colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle. The 
bill which we have just passed is basically 
Democratic legislation. It has proved 
itself so well that even our Republican 
friends find it necessary to extend and 
enlarge it. 

This legislation adds an estimated 10 
million persons to the social-security 
rolls. Besides extending coverage to 
large new groups, the bill will provide 
for increased benefit payments, larger 
annual contributions by employers and 
employees, and a more liberal income 
for persons already under the program. 


For the first time, farm owners and 
workers will be included, as well as many 
State and municipal employees, clergy- 
men, and professional people such as 
dentists, lawyers, architects, and engi- 
neers. Schoolteachers, for example, 
would have the option of joining the 
social-security system, if they carry a 
vote to do so by a two-thirds majority. 
Social-security coverage would not pre- 
vent them from receiving benefits from 


their State or local retirement systems. | 


For the worker who has already re- 
tired, this bill raises the minimum 
monthly payments of social security 
from $25 to $30 and increases the maxi- 
mum monthly payments from $85 to 
$98.50. These benefits would become 
effective 2 months after the bill becomes 
law and would affect approximately 6 
million persons. Workers not yet re- 
tired may expect to receive up to $108.50 
per month. 


While the maximum annual wage on 
which benefits and taxes are based has 
been raised from $3,600 to $4,200, it was 
felt that a more equitable salary floor 
would have been $4,800. ‘This proposal 
was defeated in committee. 

There is a provision in this bill for 
retired persons receiving social security 
who accept employment to supplement 
their income from the social-security 
pension. At the present time, these 
persons lose their social-security bene- 
fits each month that they earn $75 or 
more. Under this bill, maximum earned 
income is placed on an annual basis, and 
this amount is fixed at $1,000. My col- 
leagues and I hoped that the maximum 
income earned by a person receiving 
social security would be set at at least 
$1,200. However, we were unsuccessful 
in our efforts. 


The Social Security Act which has 
passed the House admittedly has its 
defects. On the other hand, I am con- 
vinced that it will provide more bene- 
fits than ever before to many more 
people. It will be a welcome boon to 
many of my constituents. Let me note 
here that the original Social Security 
Act of 1936 has been amended five times. 
This is an indication that Congress has 
kept up with the times and has shown 
itself willing to correct inequities as they 
appear. I feel sure that should experi- 
ence prove that. this bill is inadequate, 


-of the changes in the worker’s market basket, 
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measures will be taken to adjust it t 
make adequate provision for 4)) our 
people. 





Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-5 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTAtgs 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Colum. 
bia University, of New York City, has 
issued a press release and a summary of 
an article entitled “Real Wages in the 
Soviet Union, 1928-52,” written by pr, 
Abram Bergson, a member of the Colum. 
bia faculty. The article will appear ip 
the May issue of the Review of eo. 
nomics and Statistics—Harvard Univer. 
sity Press. 

Dr. Bergson is an eminent authority 
on Russian affairs, especially its eco. 
nomic aspects. I ask unanimous con. 
sent that the news release and the sum- 
mary of the article referred to be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Soviet Government’s recent highly - 
publicized price cuts for consumers’ goods 
have in effect only been restoring the Rus- 
sian worker’s real wage to the low level of 
1928. 

This is the principal finding of a study 
that has been in progress at Columbia Uni- 
versity for over 4 years. The study, by far 
the most detailed and exhaustive to date on 
Russian real wages, is being made by Mrs, 
Janet Chapman, a consultant of the Rand 
Corp., of Santa Monica, Calif. It is part of 
a project being directed by Prof. Abram Berg- 
son, of Columbia’s Russian Institute, on be- 
half of the Rand Corp. Part of the results 
of the study are being made public for the 
first time in an article titled “Real Wages in 
the Soviet Union, 1928-52.” It will appear 
in the May issue of the Review of Economics 
and Statistics (Harvard University Press). 

The study shows that, after a series of 
much heralded 5-year plans, the average 
worker is earning many more rubles than he 
did in 1928—over 10 times as many. But 
the rise in the cost of living up to the De- 
cember 1947 monetary reform far outstripped 
the worker’s money income. The series of 
annual price cuts instituted since the mone- 
tary reform have only partly offset the pre- 
vious inflation. In sharp contrast to Soviet 
claims, real wages as late as 1952 were still 
below the level of 1928, which marked the 
introduction of the first 5-year plan. 

The 5-year plans witnessed major changes 
in the patterns of workers’ consumption. 
Thus, as the prices of meats, fats, and the 
like skyrocketed, the worker was able to buy 
much less of these goods than before and 
had to subsist relatively more on bread and 
potatoes. The government also supplied in- 
creased quantities of “cultural and sport 
goods,” reading matter, and the like at rela 
tively low prices. 

These changes in the things going into 
the worker’s market basket inevitably com- 
plicate measurements of the cost of living 
and real wages. In order to test the effect 


the Columbia study makes two alternative 
calculations of the cost of living and real 
wages, one in terms of a 1928 market basket 
and one in terms of a 1937 market basket. 
According to the calculation in terms of the 
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1928 market basket, real wages in 1952 were 
only two-thirds of the 1928 level. In terms 
af the 1937 market basket, real wages in 1952 
were nine-tenths of the 1928 level. 

Although it is impossible to rely on one 
measure, to the exclusion of the other, the 
article points out that many of the changes 
in the worker's consumption patterns under 
the 5-year plans were artificial and not in 
accord with the worker's wants. For this 
and other reasons the 1937 market basket 
probably gives & relatively biased picture of 
the change in real wages. 

The Columbia project, which has made 
extensive use of ‘Soviet official price and wage 
data checked by foreign visitors’ reports, has 
focused primarily on the period up to 1952. 
Tentative calculations indicate, however, 
that the cuts of 1953 and 1954 reduced the 
official prices of consumers’ goods by some 
15 percent. But this and further gains due 
to a few percent increase in money wages 
and reduced compulsory bond subscriptions 
nave been partially offset by the growing de- 
ficiencies of goods offered at the reduced offi- 
cial prices in state shops, the resulting high 
prices in the, free collective farm markets 
where peasants sell their surpluses, and 
planned increases in deposits in savings 

nks. 

— your information, a summary of the 
article, Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1928-52, is attached. 


SummMarY OF ARTICLE “REAL WAGES IN THE 
SovieT UNION, 1928-52” 


The Russian worker’s real wage in 1952 
was lower than it was 25 years earlier. 

After a series of much-heralded 5-year 
plans, the average worker was earning many 
more rubles than he did in 1928—over 10 
times as many.’ But the rise in prices has 
far outstripped the worker’s money income. 
While the Government has made a series of 
price cuts since the monetary reform of De- 
cember 1947, they have been only a partial 
offset to the previous inflation. In sharp 
contrast to glowing Soviet propaganda 
claims, the Russian worker was able to buy 
less in 1952 than he could in 1928 when the 
5-year plans started. 

The amount of the reduction in real wages 
depends on the things going into the market 
basket in terms of which real wages are 
measured. In terms of a 1928 market bas- 
ket, the reduction was as much as 37 per- 
cent. 

These are the principal findings of a study 
that has been in progress at Columbia Uni- 
versity for over 4 years. The study, by far 
the most detailed and exhaustive to date 
on Russian real wages, is being made by 
Mrs. Janet G. Chapman. It is part of a proj- 
ect being directed by Prof. Abram Bergson of 
Columbia’s Russian Institute on behalf of 
the Rand Corp., of Santa Monica, Calif. 
Part of the results of the study are being 
made public for the first time in an article 
titled “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1928-52." It will appear in the May issue 
of the Review of Economics and Statistics 
(Harvard University Press). 

The study presents two alternative meas- 
ures of the cost of living, and on this basis 
two alternative measures of real wages. In 
one case, the changes in the retail prices of 
different consumers’ goods are weighted by 
the percentage share of each product in a 
typical worker’s market basket in 1928. In 
the other case the weights are based on a 
typical worker’s market basket in 1937. 


Because of the large changes in the struc- 
ture of retail prices and in the pattern of 
Worker's consumption under the 5-year 
Plans, the different measures differ signifi- 
cantly. Thus, as the prices of meats, fats, 
and the like skyrocketed, the worker was 
able to buy much less of these goods than 
before and had to subsist relatively more on 
bread and potatoes. The government also 


supplied increased quantities of “cultural 
and sport goods,” reading matter and the 
like at relatively low prices. Compared with 
the typical market basket of 1928, that for 
1937 gives less weight to the things that rose 
most in price, and vice versa. Hence, from 
the standpoint of the 1937 market basket, the 
cost of living rose less and real wages fell 
less than from the standpoint of the 1928 
market basket. 

Although it is impossible to rely on one 
measure, to the exclusion of the other, the 
article points out that many of the changes 
in consumption patterns under the 5-year 
plans were quite artificial, and not in ac- 
cord with the worker’s wants. For this and 
other reasons, the 1937 market basket prob- 
ably gives a relatively biased picture of the 
change in real wages. 

Under the first two 5-year plans (1928 -37), 
real wages declined according to voth meas- 
ures. The decline was 43 percent in terms 
of the 1928 market basket and 19 percent 
in terms of the 1937 market basket. As a 
result of the enormous agricultural losses 
in the collectivization drive, there was an 
even greater decline under the iirst 5-year 
plan alone, but this was partly offset by a 
limited recovery under the second. 

There was a further decline from 1937 to 
1948, so that in the latter year real wages 
were 60 percent below 1928 in terms of the 
1928 market basket and 44 percent below 
1928 in terms of the 1937 market basket. 
This change from 1937 reflects the wartime 
losses and a partial postwar recovery. 

Between 1948 and 1952 there was a strik- 
ing increase in real wages. But a quarter 
of a century after the inauguration of the 
first 5-year plan real wages were still lower 
than in 1928. In terms of the 1937 market 
basket real wages in 1952 were but 99 percent 
of the 1928 level. In terms of the 1928 
market basket real wages were but 63 per- 
cent of the 1928 level. 

The study takes as a point of departure 
Soviet official figures on average money 
wages, but these refer mainly to prewar 
years. In view of the postwa&r secrecy of 
the Government on this matter, the postwar 
figures had to be estimated partly from in- 
direct evidence, particularly from scattered 
releases on individual industries and social 
security taxes. The postwar estimates are 
believed to be consistent with the prewar 
figures but may be somewhat on the high 
side. 

In support of their claims on rising real 
wages, the Russians before the war often 
cited only the official figures on money wages. 
The Soviet Government, since 1929, has sys- 
tematically withheld overall measures of the 
cost of living which are needed to translate 
the money wage figures into real terms. In- 
terestingly, the government is now secretive 
even on money wages, which since the war 
apparently have been maintained at a rela- 
tively stable level. 


The major part of the Columbia study is 
concerned with the compilation of measures 
of the cost of living. While the Soviet Gov- 
ernment withholds overall measures of the 
cost of living, it publishes from time to time 
price handbooks, mainly for purposes of 
trade administration, and price decrees, giv- 
ing the price quotations in effect for indi- 
vidual consumers’ goods. The cost of living 
measures were compiled from an exhaustive 
study of this official information, as checked 
and supplemented on the basis of numerous 
reports of foreign visitors to the U.S. 5S. R. 

In all, 94 consumers’ items bought by the 
Russian worker were priced for the period 
1928-37. For later years 149 items were 
priced. These represent 90 percent or more 
of the purchases of goods and services by 
Soviet worker families. In order to ascer- 
tain comparability of the products whose 
prices are compared, a detailed study was 
made of information in Soviet trade hand- 
books and other sources on commodity speci- 
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fications and grading practices. The indices, 
originally computed on the basis of Moscow 
prices, are adjusted so as to represent 
changes in the cost of living of urban work- 
ers in the entire U.S. 5S. R. 

The main results of the study are sum- 
marized below: 


[Index, 1928= 100] 





1028 | 1937 1048 | 1952 


Money wages, gross_......... 100 | 405 | 961 | 1,039 
Gross real wages: 
(a) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 
1928 market basket 100 58 45 72 
(6) Based on _ cost-of- 
living index using 
1937 market basket 100 82 62 103 
Net real wages, after taxes 
and bond purchases: 
(a) Based on _ cost-of- 
living index using 
1928 market basket 100 57 40 
(6) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 
1937 market basket.| 100 81 56 


The gross money wage figures are average 
annual earnings of workers and employees 
outside agriculture. The study measures 
both gross real wages and net real wages. 
The latter allow for direct taxes and also 
for purchases of Government bonds, which 
are now largely compulsory in the U.S. 8S. R., 
and for practical purposes differ little from 
taxes. Only net real wages measure the 
goods that the worker’s money wage can buy. 

The study is limited to real wages of 
workers and employees outside agriculture. 
For the population as a whole Soviet figures 
on the output of consumer goods suggest 
that per capita consumption may not have 
suffered any sizable decline over the period 
studied. Possibly there was even a limited 
increase. This appears possible despite the 
decline in real wages and despite a probable 
decline also in the real income of the peas- 
ants in view of the great movement which 
took place during this period from the farms 
to the cities, where the standard of living 
was relatively higher. Also, many city 
women are now working who did not do so 
before, and this has meant that family real 
income for the working class fell less dras- 
tically than real wages. 

The article concludes that the Soviet 
worker has never been as well off in terms 
of real wages as he was in 1928, and accord- 
ing to one calculation he is still far worse 
off. Nevertheless, the Soviet Government's 
ability to provide a steady and appreciable 
increase in real wages over the last few years 
albeit from a very low level, during the cold 
war, is a matter of real domestic and inter- 
national significance. The indications are 
that the present Soviet rulers are attempt- 
ing to continue this trend. But unless they 
are able to overcome their longstanding diffi- 
culties in agriculture, they will still hardly 
be able to go far beyond the low standard 
of the eve of the first 5-year plan. 





Are We Embarked on the Road to Peace 
or the Road to War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
our country today is plagued my many 
vexing problems in the field of foreign 
affairs. We have numerous divergent 
opinions as to what course we should 
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pursue in southeast Asia, and especially 
on what action we should take in regard 
to Red China. I am sure that at the 
present time, a majority of the Members 
of Congress are opposed to admitting 
Red China to membership in the United 
Nations, but there are many prominent 
Americans who believe as do the British, 
that China cannot long be ignored as a 
world power, even though we abhor and 
shun her present form of government. 
This matter was recently called very 
vividly to the attention of the American 
public by a gentleman who I am sure is 
known and respected by most Members 
of Congress, Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, 
former Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. In a speech 
on May 3, 1954, before the Nationa] As- 
sociation of University Presidents, Mr. 
Eccles said in part: 
ARE WE EMBARKED ON THE ROAD TO PEACE OR 
THE Roap TO War? 


(By Marriner S. Eccles) 


In any realistic appraisal of the world to- 
day we are bound to ask ourselves, “Are we 
embarked on the road to peace or the road 
to war?” We should have learned from the 
logic of events that wars never solved any of 
the world’s problems but only accentuated 
them. Today we must recognize that the 
world generally is divided into two divergent 
political systems—the democratic and the 
communistic. Any idea that there could 
emerge a victor in a war between these two 
systems is totally unrealistic in the light of 
today’s completely destructive weapons. 

Democracy, after winning World War ITI, 
lost its opportunity to enforce the condi- 
tions of peace without risk of war. We are 
therefore forced by the relentless logic of 
events to accept the unpalatable fact that 
Russia and her satellites are copowers with 
the democratic world. 

We should know by now that the forces of 
communism cannot be contained by isloated 
military efforts around the world and the 
cost in blood and treasure in attempting 
to do so is formidable, endless, and futile. 
It would be far less costly and more suc- 
cessful to use our knowledge and substance 
to create economic and political conditions 
in the backward countries of the world 
which the Communists cannot exploit. 

It is equally important that we discon- 
tinue our blessing and backing of the re- 
actionary governments that lack the con- 
fidence and support of their people, such as 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, the French 
colonial government of Indochina. We must 
not repeat the costly and futile mistakes 
of Korea by a military intervention in 
Indochina. 

Having recognized Russia and all her 
satellites as well as Tito, Perén, and Franco, 
it would seem that the time has passed when 
the communistic regime of China should 
have been recognized by us as the ruling 
power which it is. Great Britain and most 
of the other countries of the free world have 
done so long ago. 

Nothing is solved by our denial of the 
fact that the Communist government is the 
Government of China. In fact our attitude 
toward China only serves to weld the Com- 
munist world more closely together. Real- 
ism instead of political expediency is sorely 
needed. A solution of the involved prob- 
lems of Korea and Indochina, which so 
directly affect Red China and the free world 
now being discussed at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, will not be hastened by Mr. Dulles’ 
refusal to either speak to or look at Mr. 
Chou En-lai, Red China’s Premier, as re- 

cently reported by the United Press. 

We must recognize sooner or later that 
economic necessity is more powerful than 
any other force in ultimately determining 
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the course of history. We are therefore go- 
ing to find ourselves increasingly isolated 
from our natural political alliances if we 
do not accept the fact that the nations of 
the free world must trade with those of the 
Communist world, Mr. McCartuy notwith- 
standing. Japan, for example, cannot long 
survive as a free nation without such trade. 

Although at this time it is unfortunately 
still necessary for the free world to main- 
tain a defense effort sufficient to deter war, 
it is however even more important that we 
recognize the wisdom and the value of the 
principles of compromise. Essentially the 
human race has no wish to blow itself to 
bits for with all of its diversity it has far 
more in its heart that unites it than di- 
vides it. 


Legion’s Second Look at UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the quo- 
tation which follows is from the maga- 
zine America of June 5, 1954: 

Lecion’s Seconp Loox at UNESCO 


Last year the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion passed a resolu- 
tion roundly condemning the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Enemies of the 
agency rejoiced. The authority of the Legion 
was invoked in school-board meetings 
throughout the land. The fanaticism of its 
ideological bedfellows seems to have caused 
the Legion misgivings. A special committee 
began a comprehensive study of UNESCO, 
resulting in a report presented to the na- 
tional executive committee at its meeting 
May 2-4 in Indianapolis. The committee, 
headed by Ray Murphy, past national com- 
mander, carefully examined the charges that 
UNESCO reflects ideals and philosophies 
alien to the American tradition and that it 
is atheistic and subversive. It found them 
all false. To the charge of atheism, for 
example, the committee replied that the 
Vatican has a permanent representative at 
UNESCO. “The Catholic Church, which is 
hardly atheistic or communistic, has actively 
fought what it considers unwarranted at- 
tacks on UNESCO as atheistic.” Blame for 
the fact that “a small number of patriotic 
organizations” oppose UNESCO is laid at the 
door of the American Flag Committee, whose 
anti-UNESCO material the committee found 
to be a “complete fabrication.” It was on 
this material that the national executive 
committee apparently based its resolution 
No. 33 last year. The thoroughness of this 
factual report encourages us to hope that 
the Legion will adopt the committee’s rec- 
ommendation to accept membership on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. That would indeed be an amende 
honorable. 


I believe today that there is growing 
understanding of the purpose and work 
of UNESCO. Much of the credit for this 
important development should go to that 
very able member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CaRNAHAN]. 

The resolution discussed above, among 
other things, describes one of the many 
contributions Representative CarNaHAN 
has made to a better understanding of 
this important agency. 


June 9 


No Place for Needless Tinkering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OFr UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker 
a very interesting and thought provox. 
ing editorial appeared in the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram of May 31, 
1954, dealing with proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
I believe the observations contained jn 
this editorial are well worth considering 
before the House takes any action on the 
proposed amendment to limit the num. 
ber of Supreme Court Justices and to 
prescribe retirement ages and other cri. 
teria governing the operation of this 
great appellate body. It is especially 
significant to note that this editorial was 
printed directly under the motto of the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram 
which reads: 


We stand for the Constitution of the 
United States, with its three departments of 
government, each fully independent in its 
own field. 


The editorial follows: 
No PLACE FOR NEEDLESS TINKERING 


It is a thing to marvel over that the same 
Constitution of the United States which was 
drawn up to govern the affairs of a strug. 
gling collection of 18th century settlements 
strung along a thousand miles of seaboard 
now governs, and adequately, the affairs of 
the world’s greatest industrial nation in the 
fastest-paced age mankind has seen. 

That it does is because its makers were 
wise enough to outline only broad basic prin- 
ciples of government—principles good for all 
time. They left the details of administra- 
tion to be worked out as needed by each 
succeeding generation. 

This Constitution has been amended only 
11 times in 163 years of incredible change— 
and 2 of the changes canceled themselves 
out. 

One would think that with a history like 
that men would consider changing it further 
only for the most fundamental reasons, and 
then only with the utmost care. One would 
think men would think carefully before clut- 
tering it up with minutiae that may be good 
for this generation but may or may not be 
good for the next. 

The Senate had the good sense to kill 
1 needless amendment proposal on 18-year- 
old voting. But another proposed amend- 
ment regarding organization and operations 
of the Supreme Court went sailing through 
the Senate by a 3-to-1 majority, and it did 
so virtually without advance notice to the 
public, with less than 4 hours of debate, 
with only 10 witnesses (all favorable) being 
called, and with relatively few Senators even 
present on the floor. 

And what would be accomplished that is 
important enough to change the basic law 
that has served so adequately? 

Well, the amendment would deprive Con- 
gress the right it now has to deprive the 
Supreme Court of its appellate powers. 

It would fix 75 as a compulsory age limit 
for retirement of Supreme Court Justices. 

And it would fix the number of Justices 
at nine. 


There may be fustification for the first 


change. The language of the Constitution 
gives the Supreme Court appellate jurisdic- 
tion “* * * with such exceptions, and under 


such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
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only once, in 1868, has ‘this power been used. 
still, it may be argued that the “except 
clause bas no longer any practical effective- 
ness and might well be stricken in the inter- 
est of simplicity. 

as for the others, not much good can be 
gid. It borders on the ridiculous in this 
day when life expectancy and usefulness are 
steadily increasing to nail down in the su- 
veme law of the-land an arbitrary limit to 
Prvice. Somehow the Nation has managed 
to get along all these years without such 
shackles, and thereby obtained the bene- 
fits of the distinguished latter years of such 
men as Oliver Wendell Holmes who was 91 
when he left the bench, Roger Taney who was 
g7, Louis Brandeis who was 83 and John 
Marshall who was 80. Perhaps the Court 
ought to consider some house rules to be 
sure the more elderly Justices carry a proper 
joad. But surely the Constitution of the 
United States, the classic expression of broad 
fundamentals of statecraft, is not the place 
to rule that reaching @ certain age ends a 
man’s usefulness. 

Those who would forever fix the number 
of Justices at 9 makes much of the fact that 
in 1866 Congress reduced the number to 6 
in order to prevent President Johnson from 
making certain appointments. Also the fact 
that in 1937 President Roosevelt tried—but, 
note this, failed—to pack the Court by in- 
creasing the number. But what is not 
pointed out is that the number of Justices 
has been changed many other times, for rea- 
sons thought good and proper at the time, 
and may well need to be changed again. 
Congress fixed the original number at 6. 
Subsequently it was changed to 5 in 1801, 


7 in 1802, 9 in 1837, 10 in 1861, 7 in 1866, 


and 9 in 1869. Who 1s to say that as legal 
problems multiply in this technological age— 
consider the legal implications of cloud- 
seeding as just one example—that more 
Justices might not be needed in the future 
to handle the Court’s load? 

What seems to be reflected in this attempt 
at constitutional rigidity is a decay of con- 
fidence in the future. Article III establish- 
ing the Supreme Court and defining its 
powers is among the shortest and least spe- 
cific of all sections of the Constitution. 
It was left that way deliberately, in order 
that the Court could grow with. the country. 
And it did grow. There is not a word in the 
Constitution, for example, about the Su- 
preme Court’s power to review and overrule 
acts of Congress. That right was established 
by the Court itself in the historic Marbury 
v. Madison decision that laid the basis for 
the growth in power and stature of our 
court system to become the world’s greatest 
judiciary. 

In avoiding enshackling details the found- 
ers of the Constitution showed inspired wis- 
dom. Moreover they showed abiding faith 
in the future of government and in the in- 
tegrity and wisdom of the men who would 
administer it. There is nothing in this day 
to indicate their faith was misplaced; noth- 
ing to indicate our generation shouldn't 
have equal faith. 

There is something belittling and timid 
about the proposed Supreme Court amend- 
ao It does no credit to those who sup- 
ort it. 





Dr. Scholl Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 
IN THE ueteben ciemmbranwes 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 





Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 


honor a Hoosier farm boy whose name 
has become a byword, not only in homes 
all over the United States, but also every- 
where in the world, outside of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The man I am referring to was born on 
a@ small farm near La Porte, Ind., 1 of 13 
children. His life story is one that we, 
in Indiana, are particularly proud of. 
It is an example to every struggling boy 
and girl, because it typifies the fact that 
in this great Nation of ours, a man can 
truly rise “from rags to riches.” 

Sixty years ago he seemed like any 
other Hoosier barefoot farm boy, 
Struggling behind an old hand plow. He 
was hot, tired, and footsore. Night after 
night he would turn in for dinner, aware 
of the fact that not only he, but most 
of the people he knew, felt the same 
way. Night after night he saw his par- 
ents and their friends try to find relief 
by removing their shoes for more com- 
fortable slippers. 

He realized that a tired foot means a 
weary body, with its accompanying loss 
of efficiency. And so he decided to de- 
vote his life to foot comfort. He left the 
farm to serve as a shoemaker so that he 
might learn something of shoe construc- 
tion, and at the same time earn enough 
to put himself through medical school. 
It was his belief that the care of the feet 
should be an exact science, and he 
was determined to prepare himself for 
the role of foot doctor to the world. In 
the last 50 years he has brought more 
foot comfort to the world than anyone. 

Therefore, I would like to pay tribute 
to this Indiana farm boy who has be- 
come one of the great pioneers in manu- 
facturing—I refer to Dr. William M. 
Scholl, M. D. It is particularly appro- 
priate that we honor Dr. Scholl, because 
this month is the 50th anniversary of 
the formation of the Dr. Scholl Co. It 
is a tribute to the foresight and imagi- 
nation of Dr. Scholl, that the public to- 
day reaps the benefit of healthier feet. 


Dr. Scholl is responsible to a great de- 
gree for the introduction of the large va- 
riety of shoe lasts and sizes found in to- 
day’s shoe stores. His efforts turned the 
hit-and-miss method of fitting shoes into 
a scientific procedure; he equipped shoe 
salesmen with tools to perform their 
work, such as tne pedograph to detect 
deficiencies. He went further and in- 
structed these same salesmen on the 
whys and wherefores of fitting shoes 
properly, with a text on “‘practicpedics,” 
a term he applied to the new science. 

The response to his effort was an over- 
whelming that from a two-room cubby 
hole he has been forced to expand to the 
10 manufacturing plants in the United 
States and 6 foreign countries, and 424 
exclusive retail stores scattered through- 
out 57 countries. He produces more 
than a thousand separate items. His 
payroll covers more than 6,000 workers. 
Surely this is in the best tradition of the 
growth of American business. 

It is an interesting sidelight that al- 
though his firm has been a part of the 
American scene for half a century, many 
people do not associate a living person 
with the Scholl Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
However, no mere trade name—Dr. 
Scholl is the active head of his 


; company. 
Would like to take this opportunity to He still assumes personal responsibility 
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for every phase of its activities and con- 
tinues his project of originating new 
ways of alleviating foot discomforts. He 
holds more than 200 patents in his own 
name. 

Global demand has resulted in Dr. 
Scholl’s becoming foot missionary to the 
world. While aiding the cause of aching 
feet, he has become a good-will emis- 
sary in the many countries he has 
visited. 

For his good work, I am sure we all 
join in wishing him and his company a 
hearty and happy 50th anniversary. 
The story of the success of this farm boy 
is a monument to American opportunity, 
courage, ingenuity, and industry. 





Vocational Rehabilitation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
later this week when we meet in Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider amend- 
ments to H. R. 9447, I shall rise to urge 
a more substantial appropriation for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped than is provided in the bill as it 
comes from the committee. 

An adequate program for vocational 
rehabilitation is not only humanitarian 
but it is good business. It restores to 
happy, productive living fellow citizens 
who would otherwise be a burden to 
themselves and the community. 

The program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion was born during World War I. 
Paraplegics represent the problem well. 
As a result of World War I there were 400 
paraplegics. One-third died before they 
reached the United States; one-third 
lasted a maximum of 3 months after 
their return; of the third third, 90 per- 
cent died during the first year after they 
had been stricken. 

During World War II about 2,500 sur- 
vived, thanks to antibiotics. They were 
strong men who had given the best of 
their bodies to their country. We owed 
to them all the assistance we could give 
to make the best of the remainder of 
their lives. 

Because of the dynamic rehabilitation 
program established in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, 1,763 of the original 2,500 are liv- 
ing in their own homes and driving their 
own automobiles. Eighty percent are 
either in school or on a job. 

It is estimated that there are today 
2 million persons unemployed, because of 
disability, who could be made employ- 
able through vocational rehabilitation. 
The origins of these disabilities are: con- 
genital, employment accidents, other ac- 
cidents, and disease. Public-assistance 
programs and charitable funds are both 
inadequate and expensive—expensive in 
terms of the taxpayers’ dollar, and in 
terms of the waste of human material. 
Helping the disabled to obtain employ- 
ment not only reduces State and Federal 
costs but provides sources of taxation for 
State and Federal Governments, 


Me OR 


we 
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Dr. Howard Rusk, director of the In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York, testified that at 
Bellevue Hospital in 1953 there were 147 
patients with broken backs, 38 with 
broken necks—completely paralyzed, 
many of whom came from the Miners’ 
Welfare Union: others from the State 
vocational rehabilitation program. Dr. 
Rusk testified that of the 147 with 
broken backs, 80 percent are now at 
work. Of the 38 with broken necks 50 
percent are either in school or at work. 

The investment in rehabilitation re- 
turns $10 for every $1 expended. 

However, the program of rehabilita- 
tion is but the third phase: the training 
from bed to job. The first phase ob- 
viously is prevention; the second, medi- 
cal and surgical care. For each of these 
steps there is need for specially trained 
doctors and research facilities. We need 
young doctors in this field trained and 
scattered about the country to head pro- 
grams and hospitals which are begging 
for them, doctors and trained personnel 
who within a year could get 50,000 in- 
dividuals out of hospitals and back into 
life. It is not a question, my colleagues, 
of whether we can afford it. Can we 
afford not to appropriate every dollar 
asked, for an investment in our fellow 
countrymen. 


Uranium and Its Relationship to the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure my colleagues, as well as most 
of the citizens of our country, are vitally 
interested in our Nation’s atomic-energy 
program. Certainly we in Utah have a 
-big stake in this program because the 
Utah-Colorado plateau is the largest pro- 
ducing area of uranium in the United 
States. The Beehive State is following 
this development very carefully because 
our expansion and growth is very closely 
related to mineral production. 

Anyone familiar with mining opera- 
tions knows that a great deal of water 
and power are required to extract and 
process ores for commercial use. The 
fact that eastern Utah and western Colo- 
rado is the location for most of our do- 
mestic sources of uranium urgently need- 
ed to continue our atomic-energy pro- 
gram, is one more major argument for 
approval of the upper Colorado River 
project. The construction of the pro- 
posed dams and reservoirs contemplated 
under H. R. 4449, will insure that our 
atomic-energy program is not jeopard- 
ized. It is sincerely hoped that the 
Rules Committee will soon clear this leg- 
islation for floor action. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
all Members of Congress, the following 
article from Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram, of May 31, 1954, which deals 
with the uranium rush in Utah: 
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Urantum: THE RusH Gets Biccer—STocks 
Nor NECESSARILY PROFITABLE—FiIvE HuNn- 
DRED AND Firry Mines Propuce URANIUM 
ORE 


Everyone’s talking about uranium, but few 
realize the true situation. Here are some of 
the facts about the West’s new glamor in- 
dustry. 

Uranium fever, diagnosed as an acute urge 
to get rich quick, hit epidemic proportions 
last week. 

The most obvious symptom was a fantastic 
boom in speculative uranium issues. 
Brokers in San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and 
other cities reported a stock-buying spree 
by people from all walks of life. New com- 
panies popped up nearly every day, and 
uranium stock buying and selling at times 
took on appearances of a bingo game at a 
carnival. ‘ 

“It’s crazy,” said one broker. “These peo- 
ple don’t even know what they are buying. 
Some of them are going to get burned.” 

But the fuss and fury of stock speculation 
doesn’t give a true picture of the uranium 
industry. In the Western States, uranium 
is big business and getting bigger. Activity 
is at an all time high, with an influx of 
prospectors and miners. There are boom 
towns and bonanzas as well as heartbreak in 
this glamor industry. 


THESE ARE THE TRENDS 


The surge of interest that has kept brokers 
“using a club to beat off people trying to get 
rid of their money” has obscured these re- 
cent trends in the uranium industry: 

1. More and more big companies—with big 
money—are moving into uranium. By and 
large, they’re companies that have already 
made their mark in copper, oil, gold, lead, or 
zinc. 

2. For all its frenzy and excitement, the 
uranium industry is beginning to settle 
down. Prospecting and production are go- 
ing along at record levels. 

3. Exploration, once centered along the 
Colorado-Utah border and into Arizona and 
New Mexico, now is expanding to other 
Western States. 

4. Modern mining methods are replacing 
the wheelbarrow era in the production of 
uranium ore. 


SPECULATIVE ISSUES 


Uranium company shares being offered 
now are mostly speculative issues—with the 
emphasis on the word “speculative,” brokers 
Bay. 
Most of the companies issuing stock have 
mining claims and some have even started 
production. But this doesn’t mean that all 
companies are as interested in production as 
they are in selling stock. Some of them are 
in no position to make a qualified search for 
uranium, nor do they have potentially valu- 
able claims. 


ARE COMPANIES SUPERVISED? 


Most of the uranium securities are not reg- 
istered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission because the amount of money 
being raised is usually less than $300,000. 
The SEC is notified of a pending offer, how- 
ever, so that shares can be offered through 
the mails. 


In Utah,.companies must be licensed by 
the Utah State Securities Commission, Mil- 
ton H. Love, chairman of the commission, 
says his unit checks on the eredit and back- 
ground of backers of the prospective com- 
pany, and makes sure that the company has 
land available for exploration. 

WHO SHOULD SPECULATE? 


“Don’t buy unknown stocks unless you can 
afford to lose the money you invest,” one 
broker said. 

Obviously, some people will make money. 
Others won’t. The issues are speculative. 

If a person is determined to buy uranium 
stock, he should find out about the backers 
of the company, the company’s holdings, and 
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the number of shares issued. Sometimes, y 
many shares are issued that stockhoider 
don’t have a fair chance to get a return ,, 
their money. . 


WHAT ABOUT PRODUCTION? 


A Salt Lake City businessman in New York 
City recently was asked, “When do you think 
uranium really will be discovered?” 

When the Salt Laker tried to explain that 
ore was being mined in quantity, the New 
Yorker commented, “Yes; I know that some 
of the people have found a little ore, py 
there’s nothing very big out there,” 

The fact are these: 

Ore is being produced from 550 Properties 
in the Colorado Plateau area, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There are eight processing mills in the 
Western States, all operating at capacity. 

The United States now probably ranks 
second in the free world in uranium or 
production. (The Belgian Congo is first.) 
Production in the United States chiefly is 
centered in the Colorado Plateau, a 130,099 
square mile area along the Colorado-Utah 
border. 

Total uranium production figures, of 
course, are secret. But to date, the Atomic 

Energy Commission has paid out more than 
$3,275,000 in initial production bonuses— 
that is, bonuses for the first 10,000 pounds 
of ore produced from new mines. This js jn 
addition to payments for the ore. One inj. 
cation of stepped-up activity is that more 
than half of these bonuses have been paid 
in the past year. 
WHAT THIS MEANS TO UTAH 

The uranium boom has given the economy 
of Utah (and other uranium-producing 
States) a shot in the arm. 

It has provided employment for several 
thousand persons and put a lot of money 
into circulation. 

Construction of uranium roads hag 
opened up vast new areas to tourist travel, 

Some towns in the uranium areas—Moab 
and Monticello, for example—have boomed. 
Business has jumped, but there have been 
problems, too. Housing facilities have been 
taxed as have utilities. 

Just as any new industry benefits an area, 
uranium production has aided Utah 
economy. 

THE BIG BOYS MOVE IN 

Almost as significant as the uranium 
scramble itself is the nature of the outfits 

that are jumping on the bandwagon—the in- 
creasing role played by a group of big com- 
panies. 

Homestake Mining Co., largest gold pro- 
ducer in North America, recently acquired 
properties near Moab. Floyd Odlum, of 
Atlas Corp., is interested in uranium. Ana- 
conda Copper Co. is firmly entrenched with 
@ mill and holdings near Grant's Pass in 
New Mexico. United States Vanadium Oo. 
and Vanadium Corp. of America were 
uranium pioneers and producers. National 
Lead Co., Vitro Manufacturing Co., the Santa 
Fe Railroad, New Jersey Zinc Co., among 
others, all have uranium interests. 

These larger companies are providing sta 
bility to an industry long regarded as & 
“freak” in business. Too, they furnish capi- 
tal needed to develop promising properties. 

However, the nature of the uranium 
country—rugged and isolated—assures 4 
vital place in exploration and production for 
the individual prospector and the small 
company. 

WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 

Uranium apparently will be # much 
sought after mineral for years to come. 

Recently AEC extended its system of bonus 
payments for initial production until 1957, 
and its guaranteed minimum price for «fe 
until 1962. 

Peacetimé uses of atomic power may in- 
erease the demand for uranium. 
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with these facts in mind, experts generally 
think the uranium industry has an unlim- 
ited future. Exploration and production 
will increase, they believe. 

Utah has a bright new industry. 

But that doesn’t mean that uranium 
stocks are anything but highly speculative. 





Timothy J. Murphy, Junior Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Appeals for Korean Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSBITS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the National 
Tribune-Stars and Stripes, Thursday, 
June 10, 1954: 

VFW Junior Vice CoMMANDER TELLS ABOUT 
CoNnDITIONS FouND ON TRIP TO INVESTIGATE 
War-TorRN AREAS 
Returned from a special mission to Korea, 

Timothy J. Murphy, junior vice commander 

in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

appealed to all his comrades inthe VFW to 
lend their fullest support to the American- 

Korean foundation drive to relieve the misery 

of the war-ravaged people of Korea. 

“We should do this in the name of hu- 
manity and to help the brave allies of our 
own Armed Forces in Korea,” said Murphy 
at his Dorchester, Mass., home. “Helping 
these people is the best way to insure the 
United States against the propaganda of 
underground Communists who are trying to 
exploit the misery that exists. 

“Our GI’s in Korea have given us splendid 
examples of what we can do on the home 
front to help save the people of that coun- 
try from utter chaos and tragedy.” 

Leaders of other veterans’ organizations 
also participated in the mission, sponsored 
by the American-Korean foundation for the 
purpose of permitting their first-hand ob- 
servation of that country’s desperate needs. 
To President Syngman Rhee they tendered 
President Eisenhower’s flag as General of the 
Army, also a testimonial scroll on behalf of 
United States veterans. Rhee told them, 
Murphy said, that “with a little assistance 
from the United States, our devastated coun- 
try can be restored to normal.” 


NO PROVISION FOR WOUNDED 


“During our first evening in Korea,” Mur- 
phy said, “we were guests of the veterans’ 
association. There we learned that no pro- 
visions have been made to assist disabled 
Korean veterans. Even those who have lost 
their arms and legs are unable to obtain 
artificial limbs or vocational guidance to 
speed their rehabilitation. There are no 
hospitals to provide care or treatment for 
men who were wounded in the fighting 
against North Korea and the Chinese Reds. 

“We agreed with the conclusion that these 
disabled and neglected veterans need the 
kind of help that will make them immune 
to Communist propaganda. 

“The Korean veterans with whom we met 
questioned us as to procedures in forming 
an organization like our own. They recog- 
nize the need of organized action by vet- 
erans themselves in the effort to obtain 
Proper care for their disabled comrades. 
Swift rehabilitation of disabled Korean vet- 
erans is urgently needed and much of the 
money collected by the American-Korean 
Foundation would be used for this purpose. 


“We were privileged to inspect various 
installations, including an orphanage being 
built by GI's. Gen. Maxweil Taylor briefed 
us on the activities of the Eighth Army 
and conditions generally in Korea. Describ- 
ing the program which the Armed Forces 
have undertaken, he pointed out that much 
of the construction machinery required in 
Korea during the war is now being used to 
build schools, hospitals, orphanages, bridges, 
etc. He said GI’s serving in that theater 
have contributed more than $25 million to 
Korean reconstruction and relief, each out- 
fit having underwritten a specific project.” 


MADE COMPLETE INSPECTION 


“By plane and helicopter we were taken 
close to the buffer zone where, as guests 
of Generals Taylor and Bradley—the last- 
named of the 40th Division—we reviewed 
the troops. President Rhee was in the party 
that witnessed the final review of the 40th, 
which is being retired.” 

“At Inchon, the group inspected the Star 
of the Sea orphanage, a project that is being 
vigorously supported by the Department of 
Washington VFW. There, Sister Philomena, 
who is in charge, told them of the pathetic 
plight of countless thousands of orphans 
and of other children of parents who lack 
food and shelter. Murphy said seeing the 
438 children who are housed in the Star of 
the Sea orphanage was a soul-stirring expe- 
rience, one I shall never forget. 

“Everything I saw convinced me that most 
Koreans are living in absolute misery,” he 
said. “Japan left this country drained of 
its resources prior to the war with North 
Korea, and the war itself destroyed nearly 
all that was left. There are no sewerage 
installations, no plumbing, no water. Most 
of the people’s homes have been destroyed. 
As many as 10 or 12 persons are today hud- 
died in shacks half the size of a one-car 
garage. 

“Any change would be an improvement 
for our Korean allies. They are courageous 
and anxious to help themselves, if we will 
come to their rescue in this crisis.” 





Nevada Fortunate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
it is an infrequent occasion when a citi- 
zen writes to his local newspaper editor to 
sing the praises of his own Congressman. 
But an even more unusual occurrence is 
when a person writes to a newspaper edi- 
tor commenting favorably on a Con- 
gressman from a neighboring State. 
Such an event recently occured in Utah 
when two of our fine citizens wrote to 
the Salt Lake Tribune and praised Rep- 
resentative CLirron Younc, Republican 
of Nevada, for his statesmanlike support 
of legislation authorizing construction of 
the upper Colorado River project. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
the following letter which appeared in 
the Salt Lake Tribune on May 30, 1954. 
It is indeed a fitting tribute to an out- 
standing legislator, a good American, 


and a true friend of reclamation—Con- | 


gressman “CuLiFF” YOUNG: 
NevaDA ForRTUNATE 
Eptror, TRIBUNE: 
We watched with great interest the final 
outcome of the action in the House Com- 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
the administration's proposed $1 billion up- 
per Colorado project including the contro- 
versial Echo Park Dam and the $281 million 
central Utah project. 

We are deeply grateful that Representative 
CuIrTron YouNG, oc Nevada, so ably supported 
the upper Colorado States in their just 
rights and we are sure that Utah will long 
remember and appreciate his stand in up- 
holding what was right and just regarding 
the division of the water in the Colorado 
River. 

We feel Nevada is fortunate in having such 
a fine Representative. The United States 
Government has great need of men and 
women who stand on what is right for all. 

Mr. Youne did a fine piece of work when 
he made it possible for States outside the 
site of the dams to purchase power. 

HELEN GUBLER, 
E.ia H. Perkins. 





National Emblem of the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the current issue of the National Trib- 
une-Stars and Stripes: 

WE Hal. THE FLaG 


One hundred seventy-seven years ago on 
June 14 the Continental Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as the national em- 
blem of the United States of America. It 
was accepted by the people of this then 
infant Republic as a symbol of the princi- 
ples of Americanism and of the effort then 
launched by our forefathers to secure on 
this continent a government, the goals of 
which must be personal freedom, liberty of 
thought and conscience and a mode of living 
that spelled absolute justice for all who de- 
served it. On next Monday, this country will 
observe Flag Day on the anniversary of the 
Flag’s adoption, a day that should be dedi- 
cated to a universal display of the emblem 
as a reminder to ourselves and to all people 
of the values that unite us as Americans. 

We are glad to aline our thoughts with 
those of a great patriotic national veterans’ 
organization, the American Legion, which 
has been carrying on an intensive campaign 
for the showing of Old Glory all over the 
country on June 14—a clean, bright and 
sparkling reminder of the glory that has 
attached itself to American progress and to 
which these war veterans have given the 
slogan, “New Glory for Old Glory.” We think 
it a little unfortunate that some thought- 
less individuals have sought to glean per- 
verted humor from an agreement between 
25,000 dry cleaners and the Legion’s 31,000 
post and auxiliary units to clean without 
charge any soiled ensign which will be flown 
on Flag Day, but this is an aggravated in- 
stance of the need for reeducation of our 
citizens in the symbolisms that have meant 
so much during our progress as a nation. 
Physical cleanliness is conducive to moral 
conversion, so we gain some satisfaction 
from a thoughtless play on words and hope 
that, in addition to encouraging an actual 
flying of the flag on June 14, some greater 
consideration will be devoted to the morality 
of the occasion. There has been entirely too 
much disregard for our established institu- 
tions in wide areas of the world; it would be 
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well to know better the many involvements 
of unconcern as we gather in awe before the 
massed colors next week and pledge our 
allegiance to the flag and to ths Republic for 
which it stands. 

Down through the years since June 1777, 
this country has enlarged physically. It has 
progressed from a small confederation of 
States to a vast Union spreading from ocean 
to ocean and beyond the seas. With its 
physical expansion has come increased pow- 
er, development of resources, a growth of 
national and international influence, all 
without the stifling of ideas with their help- 
fulness. The flag itself has changed only as 
new luster has been added to the stars that 
number the States which compose the Na- 
tional Government. But with those changes 
has come a willingness to accept all of the 
blessings of a free people while there has 
been a growing disregard of the bases upon 
which our freedoms are won. As some have 
fought to preserve our priceless ideals, others 
have sought to deprecate them and far too 
many take issue with the most loyal among 
us who toil to prevent their dissolution. 

At no time to our knowledge have those 
in authority in our country, or any among 
the mass of us who make up the citizenry, 
sought to prevent the development of ideas 
and yet there is heard constantly a wail of 
dismay from idealistic intellectuals who 
blame a condition of fear for an intelligent 
resistance to a breakdown of the fundamen- 
tal reasoning that has permitted the expan- 
sion of our country and has contributed to 
its safety. Actually there is no suppression 
of the individual, nor is there any threat to 
his freedom, but there must always be an 
awareness of inimical influences which are 
proposed to alter our ideals through a dis- 
guised plea for political change that would 
prove suicidal. We have in our midst a 
strong element of misguided liberals who 
would dissolve the Union by the acceptance 
instead of a world alinement, one that would 
replace the Stars and Stripes with the blue 
spiderweb of an international government, a 
threat so real that there is indeed a need 
today to revitalize our educational programs 
lest our younger and coming generations not 
know of the significance of free government 
as symbolized by the American flag. To the 
end that our children and our children’s 
children may know and appreciate the 
splendor that is characterized by Old Glory, 
there must be carried into the schoolrooms 
of the country an intensive campaign for the 
study of American history by those who be- 
lieve in it with the enthusiasm required to 
plant in the minds of students a desire to 
preserve our form of government. No prog- 
ress nor any degree of progression can justify 
the replacement of Americanism with one- 
worldism. 


Without any attempt here to do other 
than to draw a contrast, we would remind 
that for the past 178 years this country of 
ours has done well in following the precepts 
of its founders. It grew’and prospered as an 
entirely independent people. It has settled 
its own internal quarrels without assistance 
up to the present hour. Its strength and 
promise have permitted it to settle three 
world conflicts in which it participated 
against its will but which it fought in its 
desire to free others from oppression and to 
defend its own shores against desecration. 
When, however, it permitted itself to become 
involved in foreign diplomatic entangle- 
ments, its influence has waned in propor- 
tion to the extent it has freely given of its 
power. We believe we voice the thinking of 
most of the war veterans of the Nation, and 
particularly those who have mobilized for 
the good of our people into the major or- 
ganizations of veterans, when we suggest 
that the occasion of marking Flag Day is one 
on which we might well reassess the values 
of sacrificing for others who seem incapable 
of protecting themselves or who are demon- 
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strating an unwillingness to do so. We face 
hazardous times in a world that has too little 
regard for the principles symbolized by the 
American flag and we would do well to think 
more generally in terms of harboring our re- 
sources for our own preservation. 

A little more self-thought is in order in 
these days of world turmoil. As we watch 
Old Glory waving from the flagpoles all over 
the land, we should consider how fortunate 
we are to have the protection of that flag, 
how lucky we are to have been born and to 
have lived under it as Americans. As it 
is the symbol of America, so it is that which 
suggests our homes, our churches, and 
schools, the enterprise and the progress that 
is the United States. It represents the 
heritage that is ours and the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to our forebears to keep it un- 
sullied. Its heart beats to the tramping of 
soldier feet from Valley Forge through Heart- 
break Ridge. It is a promise that those who 
have kept it from defeat must never be 
forgotten by their neighbor beneficiaries. 
It is the emblem of freedom, of protection, 
justice, honor, sacrifice, and opportunity to 
free men. As it has fought oppression, in- 
tolerance, and injustice with wisdom and 
with honesty and understanding, it must 
still resist those evils and it must keep this 
country free from the taint of both totali- 
tarian aggression and the fiction of inter- 
national betterment. 

It is our belief that the flag of our country 
can be kept morally clean just as it can be 
cleansed of the soil which comes from con- 
stant usage. As we display it this Flag Day, 
we must remember that all America is bound 
within its folds. 


The Plight of the Soft Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr: Speaker, the plight 
of the soft coal industry, not only in my 
home State of West Virginia but in the 
other States producing coal, is such as to 
compel me to severely criticize the pres- 
ent practice of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, through its Purchasing Division, 
in the purchase of coal to operate its sev- 
eral steam plants in the area. 


Awards on bids taken recently have 
gone almost exclusively to the operators 
of nonunion mines in total disregard to 
providing wage rates. This has forced 
the closing of many standard mines, 
causing loss of profits to the operators 
and jobs to the miners. 


In this connection, I desire to include a 
letter from the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association, addressed 
to the Honorable Estes Keravuver, of 
Tennessee. The letter follows: 

May 5, 1954. 
Senator Estes KEFravveER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Keravver: Southern Appa- 
lachian Coal Operators’ Association, repre- 
senting its member firms and speaking, I 
think, for the established coal producers in 
this area, would like ‘to direct your atten- 
tion to a situation that is severely under- 
mining the wage structure of the coal-min- 
ing industry in Tennessee. I refer to the 
present coal-purchasing policies of the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority which are «qj 
responsible for some of the reduction of 
the miners’ wages by as much as $10 , de 
in some instances, and as a result of whieh 
no coal operator who pays the union Wage 
scale can compete with the substandard 
wage producer. Is it any wonder then ths: 
the coal industry in the valley is in the worst 
condition in its history at a time when 
could be expected to be, and as TVA o 
repeatedly predicted it would be, in the 
strongest position of any segment of the 
coal industry in the Nation. 

As an example of the practice referreg to 
on the latest invitation to bid for coal to b. 
furnished to the Kingston steam plant oy 
long-term contracts a majority of the ton. 
nage was awarded to firms not paying the 
union wage scale, and if their usua) Practice 
is followed, the Authority, having used these 
substandard producers as a lever to further 
depress the price of coal produced in the 
Tennessee Valley, will insure their further 
cooperation by not penalizing them when 
they fail to deliver on their contracts (even 
though the contract incorporates stringent 
provisions in this regard). You can readily 
see that, though some of the tonnage 
awarded is never actually delivered, the 
damage will already have been done; when 
union wage scale producer X see that he 
has again failed to meet the nonunion price 
to TVA he reluctantly decides to close down 
his mine, and the fact that the low bidder 
doesn’t deliver on this contract doesn't give 
the miners their Jobs back. The so-calleq 
robber barons of the last century were not 
guilty of q more cynical waste of a great 
natural resource. 

While the coal business, like any other 
has its ups and downs, and is at present in 
a very low period nationally, this is some. 
thing entirely new in purchasing policies, 
This situation has been repeated so many 
times during the past year that a cata 
strophic condition has resulted. Private 
utilities in the Southeast which are also 
large buyers of coal have been forced by 
this TVA policy to abandon their practice 
of paying enough to enable the mineowners 
to pay the union miners’ wage, and they 
are now following the Government agency's 
lead in buying coal from producers who are 
able to reduce wages 40 to 50 percent. 


In calling this matter to your attention, 
we do not claim that these purchasing poli- 
cies are illegal. In fact from a short-range 
standpoint it may be smart business to so 
depress the price of a product which the 
Authority must purchase in large quantities, 
But what of the lofty aims of TVA to re- 
habilitate the valley? And, incidentally, 
how do TVA officials square this practice 
with their conspicuously liberal wage poli- 
cies on their own jobs? To pinpoint the 
first of these two questions, perhaps there 
should be recalled to their minds the first 
sentence of the first paragraph of the act 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. I 
quote: 


“For the purpose of maintaining and op- 
erating the properties now owned by the 
United States in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., in the interest of the national 
defense and for agricultural and industrial 
development, and to improve navigation in 
the Tennessee River and to contro! the de- 
structive flood waters in the Tennessee 
River and Mississippi River Basins there is 
hereby created a body corporate by the name 
of the ‘Tennessee Valley Authority’.” 

If forcing mine wage scales down from 
$19 a day to $9 a day, and the union pro- 
ducers out of business and miners out of 
jobs, is promoting the industrial develop- 
ment, then the declared purpose of the TVA 
Act in this tnstance is being effectively car- 
ried out. But, if it is not, then those lofty 
aims and ideals are being perverted by sharp 
practices and are being sold for what will 
undoubtedly prove to be a mess of pottage 
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when TVA coal requirements have increased 
by several million tons year and they 
pave either no reliable suppliers left in the 
area, OF & reenactment of Federal control by 
the Congress establishing a floor on coal 
rices at @ considerably higher level than 
vA is now paying, or both. 

By reason of this policy of a Government 
agency. and by reason of this alone, the large 
coal producers of Tennessee are now faced 
with the alternative of either closing down 
their mines permanently or drastically re- 
ducing wages, and if this policy is to be 
sanctioned by the Congress we believe that 
we are entitled to be advised of that fact. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. GRIFFITH, 
President. 





Ira Harold Ames 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
column from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954. 

Ira Harold Ames, about whom this 
column is written, is the son of my old 
friend, Dr. Lawrence Ames, and is a con- 
stituent of whom Iam very proud. This 
young man has just graduated with the 
highest honors from Brooklyn Poly Prep, 
one of the finest preparatory schools 
in the city of New York, and has 
been admitted to Princeton University in 
the class to commence in September 
1954. Princeton University is indeed 
fortunate in having among its students 
a young man like Ira Harold Ames. All 
of us who know Ira know that he will 
prove to be a great credit to that famed 
institution of learning, Princeton, 

The article follows: 

JimMy Murpuy’s CoLuUMN 
EMULATING NAMESAKE 


Possessing the last name of one of the 
greatest right-handed pitchers that ever toed 
a big league rubber, Ira Harold Ames, ortho- 
dox heaver of Poly Prep, has played a major 
part in the Blue and Gray winning the Ivy 
Preparatory League championship for the 
third successive season. Ira tossed 6 of the 
9 straight triumphs that the team so ably 
coached by the veteran Herb Bohnet turned 
in, It was the first time in the history of 
the colorful loop that a team finished the 


‘diamond campaign with a clean slate. 


The namesake whom Ira is emulating is 
Red Ames, formerly of the Giants, away back 
when grandfather was a boy. 


A HEADY CHUCKER 


Being a close student of the game and a 
good observer, Ira has improved his twirling 
by copying the styles of various major 
leaguers, particularly Carl Erskine. He has 
a fine assortment of twisters, a fast ball that 
is alive, good control, and a change of pace 
that keeps the batters off stride. 

He pitches with his thinking cap as well 
%s his arm and is quick to discover defects 
in the style of the hitters. Like his name- 
sake of yesteryear, Ames is as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber under fire. 


WINS COVETED TROPHY 


Tra’s ability has not gone without recog- 
nition at Poly Prep. He has won the Froeb 


Cup, one of the most cherished prizes the 


‘Dyker Heights seat of secondary education 


has to offer. Donated for the past 28 years 
by Augustus Froeb, who was one of the out- 
standing all-around athletes of Poly Prep 
around 1902 when he graduated, the prize 
goes to the member of the graduating class 
who has best represented the school ideals 
in character and varied achievement. 

The presentation was made by J. Wesley 
Cunningham, assistant headmaster and head 
of the mathematics department, who retires 
at the end of the current school year after 
43 years on the faculty. Mr. Cunningham 
called attention to the fact that the names 
on the base of the trophy are those of some 


- of the most illustrious graduates of the 


Blue and Gray institution. 

The winner a year ago was Pete Holmes, 
football, basketball, and track star, who is 
now a freshman and an honor student at 
Colgate University. 

JAMES FORMER WINNER 

Among the other former winners of the 
trophy were Jack James, Jr., all-scholastic 
football player, who carried on to earn All- 
America recognition at Princeton. He was 
killed a couple of years ago in a New Jersey 
railroad wreck. Fred Tuttle, current foot- 
ball coach of Poly, who starred on the grid 
and track for the school as well as at Williams 
College, was another who earned the coveted 
award. 

In addition to baseball, Ames was a main- 
stay with the swimming team. He is a 
member of Cum Laude, and sports editor of 
the Polyglot, the school yearbook. He will 
enter Princeton University in the fall to 
major in engineering. 


DAD OLD ATHLETE 


The boy’s dad, Dr. Lawrence Ames, is a 
former basketball star, who helped give the 
Jewish Community House of Bensonhurst 
its first court championship. 

Soon after becoming a physician he took 
care of the New Utrecht football players in 
the days of Coaches Dave Sshres and Abe 
Warchaizer. Abe is now track mentor at 
Erasmus Hall. He was also the Midwood 
doctor. 

A SEVERE LOSS 


It is with deep regret that we learned of 
the approaching retirement of John Wesley 
Cunningham. He is one of the finest edu- 
cators in the country and a real credit to his 
profession. The borough can ill afford to 
lose such a man and his departure is going 
to be felt. 

John has been a good and faithful servant 
in the educational field. He has been square 
in his dealings with his fellow man which 
built up a popularity that is hard to equal. 

Let’s all join in in wishing him the best of 
everything as he disappears from the class- 
room. A little meditation for continued 
good health won’t do any harm, 

John, we are going to miss a sincere friend 
when you go. 





Baccalaureate Address by S. Orestes Bond 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 


quested permission to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 


‘express purpose of paying tribute to one 


of America’s outstanding educators, Dr. 
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S. Orestes Bond, president emeritus of 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 

This Seven Day Baptist institution, 
nestled in the beautiful hills of my State, 
is truly a citadel of learning. Its history 
and growth closely parallels the life of 
Dr. Bond, who for nearly a half century 
has been the guiding light that has dedi- 
cated this seat of higher learning to the 
service of mankind—including the thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
who have been privileged to enter its 
portals and absorb the teaching of this 
truly great man. 3 

On May 30, 1954, at the 66th com- 
mencement, Dr. Bond delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon, and was introduced 
by the Honorable Jennings Randolph, 
former Member of Congress, who lauded 
Dr. Bond’s services as president of this 
college for a period of 32 years. 

Dr. Bond’s address follows: 


STRONGER THAN THE SpPLit ATOM 


(Baccalaureate address by S. Orestes Bond, 
president emeritus, Salem College, May 30, 
1954) 


“And God said, Let us make man, and let 
them have dominion” (Genesis 1: 26). 

All of ancient Gaul is not the only thing 
divided into three parts for discussion and 
study. 

Since this is a religious service, perhaps we 
should seek a Biblical reason which might 
justify our division of the subject tonight. 
Seven has always seemed, in the minds of 
most people, to be the charmed Biblical 
number. Almighty God Himself gave the 
idea of its importance when He established 
the creation week of 7 days—6 days for 
work and 1 for rest; but certainly we cannot 
use 7 classifications in the brief hour allotted 
for this service. Many numbers have come 
in for special emphasis in the scriptures, 
and among these, 3 stands out as one espe- 
cially emphasized. 

When David had sinned before God, trying 
to determine his strength by numbering the 
fighting men of Israel rather than by his 
trust in the power of the God of Israel, 
God sent the prophet Gad to him with a 
message. The message said, “I offer thee 3 
things, choose thee 1 of them that I may do 
it unto thee.” The 3 things offered were: 
and I quote, “Three years of famine, 3 
months of flight being destroyed before your 
enemies, or 3 days the sword of the Lord, 
even the pestilence in the land and the angel 
of the Lord destroying throughout all the 
coast of Israel.” That was a difficult trio 
from which ta choose a punishment. David 
thought carefully and long and chose the 
latter saying, “I am in a great strait, let me 
now fall into the hands of the Lord for great 
are His mercies, but let me not fall into the 
hands of man.” Christ’s inner circle of di- 
ciples numbered 3—Peter, James, and John. 
Saint Paul’s cardinal Christian virtues as 
emphasized in First Corinthians, verse 13: 13, 
were 3: “And now abideth faith, hope, and 
love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.”’ And finally one other reference which 
in itself should be enough to sanctify the 
word “three” as a sacred number. The three 
manifestations of God Himself were, and are, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. It can truly be said that we 
live in many worlds, but for our purpose 
tonight, we have classified our human ex- 
periences under three heads. 

We live in a world of things. Or, if you 
prefer to use the scientists’ expression, we 
may say that we live in a world of matter. 
Matter is defined by Webster as “the sub- 
stance of material things.” God Himself em- 
phasized the importance of things. He spent 
5 whole days of creation week in creating 
things. He spent a considerable part of the 
sixth day in creating things. When the sixth 
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day of that week was far spent, the Scripture 
says that God looked on His creation “and 
God saw that it was good and God said let 
us make man in our image after our like- 
ness and let them have dominion; so God 
created man, and God blessed them and said 
unto them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth and subdue it and have 
dominion over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth.’” At the close of the 
sixth day, the Bible tells us that God saw 
everything that he had made and behold it 
was very good. Of all of God's creation the 
special blessing pronounced by Him was giv- 
en to man alone. It is also evident that this 
planet was created forman. It was not made 
for the rocks and the metals which hold up 
the mighty peaks of our mountain ranges. 
They have no appreciation for the glorious 
dawn which ushers in the day or for the 
brilliant sunset which closes the doors of the 
night. The trees are never conscious of their 
own beauty and stateliness. The higher 
forms of animal life are alike unconscious of 
their marvelous surroundings except, per- 
haps, that they follow instinct alone in their 
search for food and in their flight from 
danger. The faithful dog and the family 
horse seem to be almost human in their 
demonstrations of affection for their masters. 
However, they are only following their in- 
stincts of association with man. They never 
have one thought for the kind providence 
that provides their meat and their corn. 


Neither was this planet created for angels. 
God could have left off many of the intri- 
cacies of His creation had it been intended 
for them. The laws of transportation need 
not have been included. If man has inter- 
preted aright, angels received their trans- 
portation facilities as original equipment, if 
I may borrow the expression from automo- 
bile salesmen. Since food would be of no 


concern to them, the laws of crop growing, 
preparations for processings, and preserva- 


tion could also have been omitted. In- 
numerable other things could be listed that 
would have been superfluous in a world for 
angels. This planet was made for man. I 
doubt not that everything made on this 
planet by the hand of God is useful to man. 
If the human race does not destroy itself 
from the earth by some of its inventions now 
made, or to be made, man will probably go 
on indefinitely discovering new things and 
new uses for old things. With all the in- 
numerable things in the world, our scien- 
tists had discovered even before I went to 
college that it was rather a simple world 
after all. I was taught that there were in 
the whole world only about 92 distinct ele- 
ments. I checked with our college scientist 
a few days ago and found that we have 
been able in the last half century to iden- 
tify a few more separate elements, making 
now a grand total of 103 that are each differ- 
ent from all the others. Try to imagine how 
an infinite God could make a world and all 
the millions of things that challenge our 
interest with only 103 elements. Any sen- 
sible man who would think of this marvel 
could scarcely doubt the existence of a God 
who created such a complex world from such 
simplicity. But we live in three worlds. 
Perhaps an illustration will clarify this 
statement. A judge found himself facing a 
prisoner who had been proven guilty of three 
crimes. The minimum sentence for each of 
the crimes was 5 years in the Federal peni- 
tentiary. The judge looked at the prisoner 
and realized that he might be expected to 
die before being released from prison. Fi- 
nally the judge said, “I cannot lessen the 
penalty for any one of the crimes, but I can 
legally do this: I can permit you to serve 
them concurrently.” 

Now let us examine a little more carefully 
the world of things. We study history and 
learn something of the primitive nature of 
tools, houses, and factories in pioneer days. 
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It. seems to us that we are the only genera- 
tion that has attempted to take seriously 
God’s world of things. We now make more 
adaptive uses of things in a year than other 
generations made in a century. Even one 
of our own graduates of a very few months 
ago made a little gadget for use in a chem- 
ical laboratory that will do the work of eight 
chemists. Incidentally, his salary was 
quickly raised to five figures. But please do 
not mention this to our financial represent- 
ative. To enumerate just a few of the adap- 
tations of things and the principles written 
into them by the hand of God during cre- 
ation’s week, we might mention communica- 
tion. The voice, with all the power that 
man could put behind it, was limited to a 
mile, more or less. This interesting story 
comes down to us from about 125 years ago. 
Two early settlers in the Lost Creek com- 
munity lived approximately 2 miles apart. 
They arranged a signal to be used as an in- 
vitation to Sunday dinner. The one who 
had success first in hunting would go to the 
top of a very high hill on upper Lost Creek 
and fire three blank shots. That meant that 
the other family was invited to come over 
to dinner that day. There was no way to 
carry the human voice across the miles ex- 
cept to send the one who owned the voice. 
Now the human voice is carried from house 
to house, from community to community, 
from State to State, and from nation to na- 
tion in the twinkle of an eye. 

The lines, dots, and dashes, a sort of new 
alphabet, came but 110 years ago. This in- 
vention doubtless led to the telephone which 
invention was announced but a single year 
before I was announced. Then, in turn, 
came wireless communication, the radio, the 
moving picture, at first silent then the talkie, 
the television and all the rest. These came 
in the next half or three-quarters of a 
century. Today we can hear the jargon of 
many tongues, peoples, and nations without 
moving from the easy chair at our fireside. 

Again we might look a moment at the 
transformation of this world through the 
facilities of transportation. The earliest 
historical records limit speed and distance 
in travel to the strength of a man’s legs and 
heartbeat. Later it was speeded up by the 
use of the strength and endurance of the 
horse. People are still trying to improve 
this speed but it is not for utility purposes 
but for amusement; for there are still those 
who enjoy a good horse race. It was probably 
as late as 1843 that a Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad engine raced 15 miles with an old 
gray horse hitched to a buggy. The engine 
won by a small margin. It still wins at a 
100 miles or more per hour. 

There have been other contenders for speed 
and load carrying. The automobile, with its 
variations in trucks, in trailer, and what 
have you, is an important invention for mov- 
ing things and people about the world. How- 
ever, the final accomplishment of transpor- 
tation speeds to date is the airplane and its 
variations culminating in the jetplane which 
travels faster than sound. Just last week 
the papers announced that 1,600 miles per 
hour had been made. All these improve- 
ments together with a million more that 
might be mentioned have been made by 
man’s manipulation of God's creation of 
things. 

The Heavenly Father must have watched 
with real concern the slow growth of man’s 
use of things. It seems to us who live today 
surrounded by. gadgets for doing almost 
every kind of manual and mental work, that 
past generations made little use of things. 
The three worlds under discussion tonight 
are not wholly separate. In fact, the second 
world uses almost constantly the world of 
mind or of thought. Matter can exist with- 
out mind but it is doubtful if mind on this 
planet can exist without matter. Inanimate 
things have no trace of mind or mental proc- 
esses. Animate things in the higher classes 
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of the animal kingdom have certain instincts 
which may be used by men to develop jp, 
animal life the simplest of mental Processes 
The animal could not do it alone, but may 
through the guidance and efforts of ma, 
make at least a little progress toward tha 
which we label as mind. 

The mental worlds is man’s interpreter 
Through it he classifies his knowledge sp. 
cured through the other two worlds. 
in history has new knowledge multiplied 
rapidly as during the last half century 
Never have the facilities for Planting this 
new knowledge in human minds, improved 
so rapidly. The whole field of visual educa. 
tion and laboratory education is a recent 
development. Figuratively speaking, it is 
already the automobile of the mind anq 
pushing rapidly to the status of the airplane 
I taught a child in my first schoo! to reaq ; 
little in spite of my clumsy methods. Now 
with the facilities of modern schools. she 
would learn 10 times as much in one-tenth 
of the time. 

The progress of this planet has not moveq 
forward on men’s backs but in men’s minds 
The importance of growth and development 
here becomes more and more evident with 
each passing year. Long ago this fact was 
quite clear to the world’s great Philosophers 
and teachers but only recently has the “hoj 
polloi” recognized it in any large sense. How 
could Watt look at the water and then at 
the fire and conceive the power that would 
serve our factories and move our commerce? 
It was through the mind. How did Frankiin, 
stung by the electricity at the end of a wet 
kite string, envision the power that was s9 
soon to light our homes and streets and turn 
the wheels in so many of our factories. [It 
was his active and highly imaginative ming 
that led to his suggestions for others and 
still others who would experiment and fol- 
low out their varied mental imaginations 
through their minds. How did Thomas A, 
Edison surpass all world records in giving the 
world useful inventions for the benefits of 
the human race? Someone has figured out 
what his inventions have added to the world 
of values. It is no longer millions; it is bil- 
lions. 
tion to American convenience, to American 
wealth, and to American comfort. 

The mental world is a God world just as 
the matter world is a God world. Make no 
mistake about its importance to man. Use 
it, cultivate it, preserve it, else we defeat the 
purposes of the Creator who looked upon all 
his creation and pronounced it good. 


There is a third world in which we live. 
It transcends the second world as far as the 
second surpasses the first. Matter in higher 
and lower forms waited through those long 
days of creation week for the mind of man 
which would change it and give variety and 
usefulness to its myriad forms. The first 
world had no power of its own to change its 
status. There were no controls over which 
it presided. The second world had great 
power to change things but it was as likely to 
destroy as to build up. Perhaps I should say 
more likely to destroy. The same kind of 
mental processes can save a life or destroy 
one. The bank vault time clock was made 
by the same careful mental activities as were 
used to make the burglar tools to rob it. 
The same power wrapped up in splitting the 
atom may be used through the minds of 
other men to destroy the race. The controls 
of life are not primarily in the second 
world. The controls of man are largely in 
the third world. There is a spiritual world 
and men live in it whether they choose 0 
not. They may emphasize any one of these 
worlds or they may neglect any one. Man 
was made for the spirit world as fishes were 
made for the sea, as birds were made {or 
the air. 

The Lord created man for his own pleasure 
as the prophet cried out in the 149th psalm, 
“For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people. 
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In the eighth chapter of Romans Paul de- 
clares that “as Many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God.” Keep in 
mind that Paul was speaking of people living 
right here on this earth. “The Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 
It would seem from sacred Scripture that 
immediately after creation God talked with 
men much as men talked with each other. 
Genesis tells us that God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day and said, 
“adam where art thou?” Then followed a 
jong conversation about man's first sin, and 
its results on the race that was to follow. 
“gnoch walked with God and was not be- 
cause God took him.” This seems to imply 
conversation. And again in the sixth chapter 
of Genesis we read, “God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And 
it represented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom I have created from the face of the 
earth.” Following immediately after this 
statement God seemed to look at Noah and 
the scripture says that “Noah found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord.” It further says that, 
“Noah was a just man and perfect in his 
generation and Noah walked with God.” At 
later periods God spoke to the children of 
men through prophet and seer, kind and 
wise man, as well as by His oracles. And 
finally He bridged the gap between himself 
and men by sending His own Son into the 
world to live and to teach as the Son of God 
and the Son of man, Jesus, when the time 
of his departure from the earth in human 
form was at hand, promised that the Father 
would send the Holy Ghost who would live 
in the hearts of men. Jesus said, “He shall 
teach you all things and bring all things to 
your remembrance -whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” 

We may thus be assured that from crea- 
tion’s day to this moment the eternal 
Father God has never severed the communi- 
cation line that reaches from himself to His 
faithful children on this planet. The con- 
trols of life are not in the secular but in the 
spiritual. When men can no more hear the 
voice of God from within, they cannot hear 
it from without. 

The supreme power in the world is not 
steam, not TNT, not the atom, or the adap- 
tation of hydrogen, or any other substance. 
The supreme power is in the spiritual world, 
provided and measured out to the children of 
men by God himself. 

Moses lived to be 120 years old but it was 
said of him that “his eye was not dim nor 
his natural force abated.” It was his great 
spiritual power that supported his body, 
mind, and soul during those 40 years in the 
wilderness leading that rebellious group that 
was as unstable as the waves of the Red 
Sea before the hand of God divided it. 

Samson, the strong man, is an example of 
one who fell into sin and lost his strength 
and his eyes. David, the lad, the man, and 
the king is one-of the finest illustrations of 
spiritual power in the Bible. When he, as a 
youth, cared for his father’s flocks, a lion and 
a bear came to steal the lambs from the 
flock. He slew them with his short sword. 
Later, when his older brothers were serving 
in Saul’s army against the Philistines, the 
father Jesse sent David, the youngest, to 
carry some loaves to them. He arrived just 
in time to hear Goliath, the mighty giant 
of the Philistines, shout out his challenge to 
the armies of Saul. David listened care- 
fully for one of his brothers or for some other 
Valiant soldier to accept the challenge. All 
were fearful. Then David offered to go 
against the giant. He was taken to the 
great Saul, the king and leader of the armies 
of the Lord. Saul was probably 7 feet tall 
and truly a mighty man.. David offered to 


go and fight the Philistine but Saul said, 
“thou art not able to go against this Philis- 
tine to fight with him; thou are but a youth, 
and he a man of war from his youth. And 
David replied, the Lord that delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear, He will deliver me out of the hand 
of this Philistine. And Saul said unto David, 
“Go and the Lord be with thee.” Goliath, 
the Philistine, had challenged the armies 
of the Lord for 40 days. The remainder of 
that story, the sling, the pebbles chosen 
from the brook, and the conversation be- 
tween the two is familiar history to all. The 
one thing that we might miss in this story is 
that David's strength was a _ spiritual 
strength and with the exception of a few 
brief periods it remained a spiritual strength 
to the end of his days. 

There is indeed no time to tell of the 
power Moses received on the mountain when 
he was tending the sheep of Jethro, his 
father-in-law. A voice, God's voice, called 
to him saying. “Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” Gideon, hidden away in a 
secluded place threshing grain, heard the 
voice of God calling him to deliver Israel 
from the Midianites, the Amalekites, and 
other groups who had assembled an army 
of 100,000 soldiers, Gideon brought together 
32,000 of the fighting men of Israel and God 
said, it is too many and he permitted 22,000 
to go home. God said it’s still too many. 
It was reduced again at the brook to 300 and 
God gave the victory to Gideon and his 300. 
Gideon’s strength was of God. These men 
and 10,000 more that might be named from 
the Bible and secular history utilized the 
power that can only be secured from this 
third world of spirit. Washington, on his 
knees in the snow at Valley Forge found it. 
Abraham Lincoln found it as he prayed with 
Henry Ward Beecher after traveling from the 
city of Washington to New York City with 
no other errand than to seek the prayers 
of that great preacher who dared to auction 
off a slave girl in the pulpit of his church 
and set her free. It was a spiritual power 
that fortified both Washington and Lincoln 
during those dark days in American history. 

There probably has not been a 50-year 
period in the last 500 years when the people 
of all nations in the world have been so 
frightened and felt so helpless in their de- 
fense of families and possessions as they 
feel now. People everywhere seem to be 
looking to the world of things to protect 
them: bigger guns, bigger cannons, bigger 
bombs, bigger airplanes, bigger submarines, 
bigger battleships, and bigger armies to han- 
dle these bigger weapons. I would like, 
however, to be just and fair to the Christian 
ministry and to a relatively small group of 
our truly great leaders of thought coming 
from all walks of life. Thus, I acknowledge 
that the last few years, and particularly the 
last few months, have brought to all of us 
by radio and daily papers, statements of hope 
and assurance that we might find the true 
source of our strength. Certainly our de- 
fense of the freedoms we have known in the 
past and to which we still cling, and the 
ingredients which have been fused with 
freedom to make up what we have been 
pleased to call the American way of life is 
first and always a moral and a spiritual de- 
fense. This way of life came to America 
in the hearts of those who steered the May- 
flower to Plymouth Rock in New England. 
It came in the hearts of William Penn and 
his Quaker brethren to Philadelphia. It 
came in the hearts and lives of John and 
Charles Wesley to Georgia. Others and 
others and others from abroad came with 
ideals human and divine. Later America 
itself developed these ideals and defended 
them with its primitive weapons until they 
could grow into the warp and woof of this 
Nation. Now this way of life has become 
the envy of the world. 
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We want to share it, every part of it that 
is good. But it is not likely that our de- 
fense of it is largely in our military buildup. 
This defense will come through the power 
of God or it will not come at all. The 
prophet Zachariah brought a message from 
an angel of God to Zerubbabel, the leader 
of the first band of Jews that returned to 
Canaan from the Babylonian captivity. 
The message said, “Not by might nor by 
power but by my spirit saith the Lord of 
hosts.” This message was certainly for the 
purpose of centering the mind of Zerub- 
babel on his only hope of defense since he 
had but a handful of people with him. The 
wise man of Proverbs wrote, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Can this generation make these truths 
live again in the hearts, minds, and lives 
of our leaders in America? Many wise men 
in recent years have been willing to tell 
the American public by word of mouth and 
by the printed page that the center of our 
defense must be in the spiritual realm rather 
than in the realms of mind only or in things 
only. 

A man whose name you would recognize 
and who is now a multimillionaire found 
himself, at the age of 30, in the midst of 
a big business. The business had gone awry. 
He could not pay his help; he could not pay 
his creditors; he was far more than broke 
financially. He sat down to think through 
the problem that he himself had created. 
He called upon God and tried to explain why 
he had not been a giver to good causes. He 
enumerated what he had given. It was so 
small that he was greatly humiliated. He 
spoke to the Father God and said, “I have 
tried to be honest with myself; I have been 
honest with my fellowmen but I can no 
longer pay my just debts. If you will help 
me to pay these debts, I promise to pay to 
your work while I am paying the debts, 10 
percent of every dollar I can make. When 
the debts are paid, I promise to pay a larger 
percent of every dollar I make.” He not only 
made the money to pay his debts, but he 
rapidly became very wealthy. He then in- 
creased his proportionate giving. He now 
gives 90 percent of all that he makes and 
lives on the other 10 percent and still the 
money continues to pile up. He spends 
sums in traveling about the world and telling 
the story of the spiritual power of the God 
of Heaven as he works with men in their 
business activities. 


I am giad to make reference to some of 
our statesmen who seem to have found the 
key to the solution of America’s problems. 
President Eisenhower is an outstanding 
example of a soldier and now a statesman 
who puts his trust chiefly, I believe, in God. 
Could he and the Members of Congress see 
that if the sums now spent on building up 
physical defenses with which to frighten our 
possible enemies could be matched and in- 
vested in our spiritual defenses, the God 
of Heaven would certainly fight for us. The 
sword of the spirit would pierce the hearts 
of those, who, for personal ambition or for 
private gain, try to use and abuse America. 
Mr. President of Salem College, this Nation 
is still in the hands of Almighty God. This 
college is in His hands and the defense of 
both are in His keeping. Forget not the 
source of your strength. 

To this graduating class of 1954 let me 
say that in the first world you are the direct 
heirs of the richest values in things that 
have ever existed. No doubt you will leave 
it richer still. 

In the second world you have had the 
accumulation of the wisest conclusions of the 
thinkers throughout all time. You have hed 
the best interpreters this college could as- 
semble to guide you in your studies. Your 
mental heritage is as rich as your matter 


heritage. 
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If you appreciate the values to which you 
are heirs in these two worlds you should be 
prepared to evaluate your status and your 
supreme opportunities in this third world 
of the spirit. Remember that the same God 
who breathed into the first man this breath 
of life from which he became a living soul, 
expects you to make a worthy contribution 
to the spiritual accumulation of your 
generation. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell there- 
in. This is the generation of them that 
seek Him. Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
even lift them up ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of Glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of Glory? The Lord of Hosts, He 
is the King of Glory.” 


Yankee Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article that ap- 
peared in the May edition of the New 
Englander, published by the New Eng- 
land Council: 

Tue First Hunprep YEARS 


The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, the Nation’s oldest trade organi- 
zation, started on its second century this 
month with a modern point of view and the 
courage of youth. 

William F. Sullivan, president of the asso- 
ciation, which numbers in its membership 
a great majority of Yankee cotton and syn- 
thetic fiber mills, said at the centennial 
celebration: 

“Today is not to be devoted to contem- 
plating the past nor attempting to fathom 
the future. 

“Today is an occasion upon which we 
should repledge and rededicate ourselves to 
those enduring principles upon which we 
are founded—search for knowledge and free 
exchange of ideas in a spirit of mutual trust 
and confidence. 

“The centennial has been held to switch 
New England thinking from the mills that 
are gone to the mills that are here.” 

And to give New Englanders something to 
thing about in this respect, Sullivan quotes 
some of the great assets the Yankees have 
in their cotton and man-made fiber textile 
industry. Such things as: 

There are 125 cotton and synthetic-fiber 
mills located in New England. 

New England-made fabrics are worn by 
men, women, and children throughout the 
country, and are used in homes in all sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

Industries through the United States use 
cloth made in New England specifically for 
industrial purposes. 

These mills turn out more than 1% billion 
yards of goods annually. 

More than half the Nation's looms weav- 
ing fine cotton goods are in New England 
mills. 

Almost one-quarter of the Nation’s looms 
producing the newer manmade fibers are in 
New England mills. 

The New England cotton and synthetic- 
fiber mills employ 65,000 men and women. 

They have an annual payroll of almost 
$200 million, which supports thousands of 
families and helps support thousands of New 
England business enterprises, large and small. 
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Since the end of World War II these New 
England mills have spent $185 million on 
modernizing plants and equipment—that’s 
more per employee than other industries and 
it’s 18 percent more per worker annually 
than the national cotton and synthetic tex- 
tile-mill average. 

These mills also make other great con- 
tributions to the region’s economy. They 
spend many millions of dollars with other 
New England industries for services and sup- 
plies, for power and for textile machinery, 
itself a substantial factor in the region’s 
economy. And local, State, and Federal tax 
payments add even more millions. 

All of this is money spent in New England. 

Seabury Stanton, president of the Hatha- 
way Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, and 
chairman of the association’s centennial 
committee, echoed the firm determination 
of most New England millmen when he says: 

“We have no sympathy for the defeatists 
who say that our industry should cease 
operating and leave New England. 

“We are not minimizing the difficulties 
ahead, but we believe that since these diffi- 
culties are manmade they can be overcome 
by men.” 


More Power to the Northwest Through 
Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I am pleased to 
include the following speech recently de- 
livered in Spokane, Wash., by Henry J. 
Kaiser: 

More POWER TO THE NORTHWEST THROUGH 

TEAMWORK 


Our gathering together today symbolizes a 
drama of tremendous teamwork. 

The corporation’s directors and manage- 
ment men—and, I am sure, all the Kaiser 
aluminum men and women who dwell and 
work among you—would want to join me in 
expressing our deep appreciation for this 
magnificent civic luncheon and especially 
for what it means in terms of our working 
together through the years—aspiring to- 
gether—daring together—and achieving to- 
gether. 

“Together we build” is the slogan among 
the people of our “family of industries,” and 
I feel it expresses the spirit of our mutual 
teamwork with the friendly people of Spo- 
Kane and the great Pacific Northwest. 

The busy days of our directors and asso- 
ciates in Spokane have been packed with in- 
spiring experiences and renewed insights 
into how much there is for all of us to “build 
together” in the Northwest. 

TODAY'S FILLED WITH MORE CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Here, in the city of my first home in the 
West, I have been asked whether today there 
is less opportunity—less challenge—less to 
fire the imagination and spirit of enter- 
prise—than when I first came to Spokane 
just 48 years ago. 

a s . a 2 

I must answer that today’s opportunities 
and the challenges for the future in the 
Northwest are far greater than those of the 
past. 

- * . o o 


June 9 


It has only been during the last decade or 
two out of the century since the Washingto 
territory was founded, that the Northwest 
has started making fast and dramati, 
changes in the structure of its economy , 

For the first 80 years or more the North. 
west was preoccupied with and overwhejm. 
ingly dependent upon exploiting its basic 
natural resources and exporting its raw 
materials. 

Yet even a region of rich resources cannot 
always be content to live off its naturaj 
wealth, rather than off its ideas. Nearly hait 
our national wealth has come from idegs 
which a half century ago were not known or 
not applied to the production of “more 
things for more people.” 

Today we witness only the beginnings, 
We are only at the threshold of greater de- 
velopments that can be achieved. 

It is people who build a region great and 
strong, and although from 1940 to 1950, the 
Northwest increased the priceless asset ot 
population by almost one-third, stijj the 
people come. And still the markets grow, 


. * ° ° e 
QUESTIONS IN THIS YEAR OF CRITICAL DECISIONS 


However, it is my duty to caution that 
1954 will be known as a year of critical de. 
= in the history of the Pacific North. 

est. 

Developments as fabulous as the modern 
day upsurges of California and the Gui 
Coast and Texas will not just drop in our 
laps in the Northwest. This region has 
vigorous competition from many other areas; 
it has immediately pressing problems, as wel| 
as untouched opportunities. 

Will our leaders and the people put forth 
the united teamwork required to make good 
on the Northwest's long-range growth po- 
tentialities? 

How will the Northwest obtain the highly 
productive investment of billions of dollars 
of capital that it justifies? 

Are there any keys to the Northwest's 
future? 

Is there any single asset of the region that 
can be capitalized upon to a greater extent 
here than anywhere else in the country if not 
the world? 

The first key I have emphasized is people— 
their teamwork, faith, and courage, their 
willingness to engage in the real American 
risk taking, competitive kind of private ini- 
tiative, their relish for building together. 
POWER IS TREMENDOUSLY SIGNIFICANT KEY T0 

NORTHWEST'S FUTURE 

The tremendously significant physical as- 
set that sets the Northwest apart is its 
gigantic potentiality of hydroelectric power. 

I have been profoundly impressed by 
studies proving that an industrial civiliza- 
tion and a people’s standard of living rise 
in direct relation to the development of 
sources of energy and power. 

ao am * + e 

We already have witnessed the amazing 
progress that low-cost hydroelectric power 
has brought to the Northwest, but before I 
speak of the crisis over power that we are 
face to face with, let us think back a bit. 

Most of us will recall, when we were 
building the Bonneviile and Grand Coulee 
Dams, the gloomy warnings that the power 
which these stupendous dams would gen- 
erate could not be used for a hundred years. 

Why, I used to be almost ashamed to g0 
into Portland, because of the unmerciful 
ridicule I had to take about the building of 
these so-called fantastic “white elephants.” 

Bonneville at first was provided with only 
2 generators out of its capacity of 10, and 
Coulee Dam only one-third of its potential, 
on the theory that not until the distant fu- 
ture would it be necessary to consider put- 
ting in the rest. 

Then came World War IT, and I hate to 
think what a setback to the then-losing Al- 
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ved war struggle it would have been had 
the Nation not had the abundant power of 
the Pacific Northwest to draw upon for the 
eat industries of the light metals, minerals, 
wood products, and chemicals. The Nation 
sti]] has a. great stake in the development 
of much more Northwest low-cost power for 
the long years ahead during which, it seems, 
we must wage the winning struggle against 
international Communist imperialism. 


poWER PROPELS REGION INTO NEW INDUSTRIAL 
AGE 


since the close of the war, nothing could 
have been proved more wrong than the fore- 
casts that the Northwest would have power 
to burn and that aluminum would be run- 
ning out of our ears. 

Again, think how fortunate it was that 
the Nation—faced with the Korean war and 
Communist aggression—could call upon the 
Northwest power and electroprocess in- 
dustries, and a Northwest growing stronger 
year by year. 

The Pacific Northwest has been literally 
power-propelled by the “white gold” of 
energy from falling waters into a new age 
of aluminum, electronics, atomic sciences, 
plastics, and the many applications of mod- 
ern chemistry. 

The aluminum industry and all the wealth 
of electrochemical plants, as well as the 
Hanford, Wash., atomic plant, which holds 
promise of products for peace as well as de- 
fense—are dependent upon large quantities 
of low-cost power. Likewise abundant pow- 
er can bring about much larger utilization 
of undeveloped mineral resources. 

The electroprocessing industries, which 
can only be built where there is ample, low- 
cost power or fuel, are basic or “seed” in- 
dustries. They, in turn, start a chain re- 
action of creating other plants, new busi- 
nesses, and more jobs. Take aluminum. 


NORTHWEST ALUMINUM MAKES GREAT GAINS 


Are not you thrilled and proud of the way 
that northwestern enterprisers have gone 
ahead in aluminum manufacturing? 

I certainly am thrilled that this year the 
number of manufacturing firms engaged in 
the production and fabrication of aluminum 
in the 4 Northwest States has grown to a 
total of 511. That is an increase in the last 
3 years of 26 percent. In the State of Wash- 
ington alone, there are 296 plants manu- 
facturing aluminum products. They make 
a wide range of products—building, indus- 
trial, farm, transportation, and household 
products. In addition, a host of businesses 
in aluminum are flourishing. 

Iam confident that we haven’t even begun 
to see the hundreds of northwestern manu- 
facturers and businessmen who will capi- 
talize upon the bright opportunities in alu- 
minum, 

We are backing up this confidence with 
money and action. The directors and man- 
agement of Kaiser Aluminum are happy to 
make the significant announcement that the 
corporation is investing another $1,500,000 
here at the Trentwood mill. We are add- 
ing two new rolling mills and are further 
expanding and diversifying the production 
of aluminum-mill products for fabricators. 

One new Trentwood mill will roll out 
sheets of aluminum at 3,000 feet per minute 
to go into a myriad of products—such as 
food containers for bakery products (pies 
and pastries), frozen foods, and heat-and- 
serve meals; interesting architectural and 
building uses, and consumer products. 

A new Trentwood embossing mill will in- 
crease production of embossed sheet for ar- 
chitectural paneling, corrugated roofing, re- 
frigerators, food freezers, automobiles, and 
other uses, 


MORE JOBS, MORE PRODUCTS COMING IN 
ALUMINUM 
This latest expansion program exempli- 
fies how Kaiser Aluminum has soundly in- 
vested millions of dollars throughout the 
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last 8 years in constantly building up its 
tremendous investment in Washington. Our 
expansion investments in the State have 
now been raised to a total of approximately 
$25 million. 

During our directors’ trips to the Trent- 
wood plant yesterday and the Mead reduc- 
tion works this morning, we saw and heard 
many things that could well make the peo- 
ple of Spokane and the Northwest proud 
and also hopeful for aluminum’s future here, 

. s 7. 7 7 


It is indeec imagination stirring to glimpse 
what the scientists are developing in the 
Trentwood research laboratories. 

The present accepted forecasts are that 
American demands for aluminum by 1960 
will be nearly 2% times the 1950 level. Yet 
just one out of the several major new uses of 
aluminum that our research men are work- 
ing on here could result in an aluminum 
expansion tremendously in excess of these 
forecasts. Why? Just one of the major and 
promising new uses of aluminum alone could 
more than double or triple the forecasted 
demand for aluminum. 

Washington State Industry Utiliza- 
tior? Committee has pointed out that the 
aluminum industry in this State alone em- 
ployed 43,587 persons in 1953 in primary 
production and fabrication. 

The estimated annual payroll amounts to 
$195,600,000. Millions of dollars more are 
paid by the industry for local supplies, trans- 
portation, and other services. 

All these contributions reach such mag- 
nitude that it may certainly be said that 
unwanted hydroelectric power was converted 
into a new basic industry—aluminum—to 
add to agriculture, lumber, and wood prod- 
ucts, mining, and fishing. 

The State's report went on to project the 
anticipated market growth and to predict 
that the Washington aluminum industry by 
1960 will be employing 107,750 persons. 
That’s not counting the jobs and enormous 
payrolls in Oregon and elsewhere in the 
region. 

It is true that the next half dozen years 
could—demandwise and opportunitywise— 
more than double the number of jobs in 
aluminum production and _ fabrication 
industries. 

However, I think I should say to you that 
as things stand at this time the startling 
truth is that there is not the prospect of 
enough Northwest power being made avail- 
able by 1960 to begin to make possible this 
big increase in jobs. It is a shocking thought 
that we are not prepared. 

NORTHWEST IS FACING ACUTE POWER SHORTAGE 


The expected shortage of hydro-electric 
power threatens not only to cut short the 
aluminum industry. It threatens to curtail 
other basic industries dependent upon low- 
cost power. In turn, it jeopardizes all the 
train of new manufacturing, new businesses 
and livelihoods for thousands upon thou- 
sands of more people that the seed industries 
stimulate. 

Bluntly, thenew and unique pattern of 
industrialization which the Northwest has 
only recently entered is already threatened 
with being seriously curtailed. 

TODAY, THE NORTHWEST IS FACING A PERIOD OF 
ACUTE POWER SHORTAGE AFTER 1960 

With Bonneville and Coulee being utilized 
to capacity, the Northwest’s normal demands 
for electrical energy are increasing faster 
than the supply—and faster than the com- 
pletion of McNary, the Dalles, Chief Joseph, 
and smaller dams can meet. 

It is imperative not merely to get more 
dams started promptly to take care of ordi- 
nary load growth after 1960, but to provide— 
just as soon as possible—a large additional 
amount of job-producing power to attract 
new electro-processing industries and expand 
existing ones. 

Our studies bear out the startling finding 
that the Northwest, at its present rate of 


growth, will need an additional half million 
kilowatts of electric power—the equivalent 
of a new Bonneville Dam every year. 

Yet for the fourth straight year, no appro- 
priations are provided for a major new power 
project in the Northwest. It takes 5 to 8 
years to build major power-producing dams 
after financing and engineering are dofie. So 
we are already late. That's what makes 
this a critical year for decisions and actions. 


UNTHINKABLE SHORTAGE AMIDST UNPARALLELED 
POTENTIALITIES 

Already, because of the scarcity of firm 
power and the lack of any assurance that 
sufficiently large blocks of firm low-cost 
energy for industrial use are anywhere in 
sight, industries which would be naturals 
for the Northwest are locating or expanding 
elsewhere. 

* . * * + 

The picture beyond 1960 becomes rapidly 
worse and cannot be improved unless dams 
are started now. 

Isn’t it downright unthinkable that this 
region, the richest in undeveloped but use- 
able hydropower potentialities, should go 
hungry for electrical energy? 


POWER CRISIS IS ACTUALLY AN OPPORTUNITY AND 
CHALLENGE 

T have stated a problem, but everyone who 
knows my philosophy will understand my 
conviction that problems are only oppor- 
tunities in work clothes. The Northwest's 
immediate problem of getting new major 
multipurpose dams under way with all possi- 
ble speed is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

The opportunities are breathtaking. The 
Northwest possesses more than 37 percent 
of the Nation’s hydroelectric resources. 
Think of it, the Northwest’s hydro poten- 
tial amounts to more than 35 million kilo- 
watts. What a national asset. Yet so far 
only about one-fifth of this vast resource 
has been or is being developed. 

It is in the Nation’s interest that power 
development be pushed forward in the 
Northwest. The power from falling water is 
an inexhaustible resource, unlike other 
natural resources that are depleted. 

It will have an ever-greater market, mul- 
tiplying its benefits manyfold beyond the 
cost in more enterprises and a higher stand- 
ard of living. It will greatly augment our 
national defense and strengthen the na- 
tional economy. 

ONLY UNITED TEAMWORK CAN WIN 

So what are we waiting for? 

If there is one thing crystal clear and es- 
sential to Northwest power development, it 
is that the people must be united in the all- 
gut efforts. Only by united teamwork can 
we hope to find a solution fast enough. 

The northwesterners’ disputes among 
themselves have been all too publicized 
throughout the United States. Bickering 
will kill anything. Bickering most assured- 
ly can kill power projects. The controver- 
sies over whether development of water re- 
sources shall be done through public or 
private means have occupied a major amount 
of time. 

President Eisenhower has proposed a 
partnership program for practical realiza- 
tion of power development by a wise com- 
bination of prudent public investment and 
courageous private enterprise. This objec- 
tive can be achieved only through whole- 
some public and private cooperation at the 
grassroots level. 

It will be essential for private funds to 
be invested heavily, and under present and 
foreseeable circumstances, full power de- 
velopment of the magnitude required to pro- 
vide needed power in advance will not be 
accomplished without the Federal Govern- 
ment also carrying out its part of the part- 
nership. 

This is far more than a Northwest regional 
problem, The Government has an over- 
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riding interest in the development of these 
natural resources. The development of re- 
sources in any region helps the entire coun- 
try. 

In this case, the development of power is 
a bulwark and necessity for national defense. 
Consequently it is to the interest of all the 
country that these vast natural resources 
in the Northwest be developed. 

The Congress will not authorize and ap- 
propriate funds for such a program unless 
the people of the Northwest are united in 
desires and unless the Congress is convinced 
the proposals are prudent and in the best 
interest of the United States. The problem 
of unity and teamwork is in the hands of 
the people of the Northwest. 

There are signs that greater understand- 
ing and unity will come, but it cannot come 
too soon. The people cannot see their des- 
tiny thwarted; they need more kilowatts, 
not more controversies. More job-producing 
industries, not partisan politics just for 
politics’ sake. More power for one and all, 
for big and little industries, for homes and 
farms and businesses. 

A recognition in the Northwest that na- 
tional defense is an important feature of 
developing its resources will do much toward 
accelerating action. 

The transcendant objectives necessitate, 
moreover, close cooperation between the 
States and prompt, fair, and equitable agree- 
ment between the United States and our 
neighbor, Canada. 


THE NATION HAS A GREAT STAKE IN FATEFUL 
DECISIONS 


Today, unlike in World War II, the North- 
west has no readily available supply of 
“power on demand” for national defense in 
event of emergency. 


The goal should be the maxim devel- 
opment of the natural power resOurces of 
the Northwest. Of course, the Northwest 
can be the principal and immediate benefi- 
ciary of the development of these resources. 
But the whole Nation’s interest transcends 
the regional interest. The entire country 
has a tremendous stake in development of 
these resources. 


It was heartening that our Government 
within the last month announced the deci- 
sion to seek construction of the great Libby 
Dam on the Kootenai River in Montana. We 
can surely agree with Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay’s declaration that this calls 
for all groups interested in the prosperity 
and economic stability of the Pacific North- 
west to unite in support of this project. 


I would add that it calls for all concerned 
with our national defense to push for speedy 
action, and specifically for the International 
Joint Commission to expedite the reaching 
of necessary agreements between the United 
States and Canada. 

The fact that “no other proposed single 
dam site on the Columbia River system will 
provide for the huge quantity of salable 
power at the site and downstream as Libby” 
is, in itself, a spur to united action. 

Libby Dam will store more than 5 million 
acre-feet of water—about the same as Grand 
Coulee. It will provide more than a million 
kilowatts of firm power in the Pacific North- 
west. This firm power will be generated at 
Libby and at downstream plants now exist- 
ing and under construction. That’s enough 
power to supply a population of a million 
people in cities like Seattle, Spokane, and 
Portland. 

As additional downstream plants are con- 
structed on the Columbia River, the water 
stored in Libby Reservoir will provide still 
more firm power. 

The time has come to ask some pointed 
questions and get definite answers—and 
results. 


When do we get going full speed ahead on 
Libby Dam? 
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When will the interest of national defense 
be recognized in carrying out imperative 
development of power? 

When—instead of just talking—will we all 
team up and do something? 

Out of teamwork and united action, here 
is the kind of program that reasonable men 
of vision can accomplish; here are 5 points 
that I believe we can agree should be done: 

1. Develop _& power program that is ade- 
quate to the needs of the national defense 
and the economy. 

2. Obtain immediate starts on some of the 
large Government-programed dams. 

3. Stimulate major partnership plans by 
encouraging private utilities and partner- 
ships to the maximum practical extent to 
construct multipurpose dams, with adequate 
Federal underwriting of nonpower features 
such as flood control, navigation, etc. 

4. Assure adequate Federal appropriations 
to complete on schedule the dams now under 
construction. 

5. Be sure that the overall program will 
provide job-producing power, the low-cost 
and ample power that is essential to develop- 
ing basic industries and creating more johs. 

In conclusion, the Northwest is at@the 
crossroads of converting its traditional raw 
materials economy into a balanced and di- 
versified economy of its own—of building its 
own kind of new industrial age around 
power—and still retaining and enriching its 
own enjoyable way of life. 

Paramount in realizing ‘our dreams, I 
have placed, first, the people in united team- 
work; second, the Northwest's inexhaustible 
resource of power; and, third, the national 
interest and advantage in developing the 
Northwest. 

In this year for vision and action the great 
Pacific Northwest may well call upon her 
citizens in these words of a poet: 


“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains.” 


—Sam Walter Foss, The Coming American. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the statement I was privileged 
to make before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs regarding the draft of 
the mutual security bill: 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD, The committee 
will come to order. 

Mr. MULTER, we are happy to have you 
here. I see you have a statement. Will you 
proceed in any way you care to? 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman and distin- 
guished members of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and to state my 
views with reference to the very important 
foreign aid bill that your committee is now 
considering. 

I am aware cf the fact that you have con- 
ducted many and long hearings on this very 
important problem, and that much informa- 
tion has been given to you in executive ses- 
sion by high and respected members of the 
executive departments, 
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I wish to address myself briefly to that Part 
of the proposed bill which will deal wity 
economic aid to that area of the world Which 
is commonly referred to as the Middle East 

At the outset, I ask you to believe me when 
T earnestly say to you that in addressing my- 
self to this subject I do not do so from an, 
partisan interest in any particular country 
in the Middle East. I do so primarily as an 
American citizen profoundly concerned with 
the peace of the world. I know that this 
committee agrees that conflict in any part 
of the world threatens the peace of our own 
country. It is because I sincerely believe 
with you in that concept that I presume to 
come before you and offer my comments on 
the subject. 

Long before I came to Congress, I had been 
urging, publicly and privately, that the soly. 
tion of the problems in the Middle East 
could be accomplished only by outside aiq 
to the peoples of that area, giving them the 
technological know-how and the where. 
withal with which to improve their stanq. 
ards of living and their general economic 
welfare. 

One of the first speeches that I made in 
the Congress after coming here in 1947, was 
addressed to that subject. You will remem. 
ber that that was before the establishment 
of the State of Israel. 

I urged then, as I have continued to urge 
ever since, that peace in that area can be 
assured only if the economic conditions of 
all of the peoples of the area were improved, 
When I use the words “peoples of the area,” 
I never limit it to Jews or to Christians 
or to Moslems. I specifically, at all times, 
pointed out that “peoples” of that area in. 
clude all the people, the Arabs of the Mos. 
lem faith and the Arabs of the Christian 
faith, as well as the Jews. I pointed out 
that there could never be peace in that area 
if only the Jews prospered there. It is 
essential that all of the surrounding Arabs 
be taught how they too could prosper, and 
be given the implements with which to at- 
tain such prosperity. 

The need for such # broad, all-inclusive 
program has increased since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. 


Military aid, however, will not accomplish 
that important goal. 

It cannot be denied by any military au- 
thority worthy of such designation, that if 
Soviet Russia should decide to march upon 
the Middle East, she could conquer every 
country within that area almost overnight. 
Every military expert must concede that, if 
we sent into the Middle East every dollar of 
military aid that heretofore has been allo 
cated to that entire area, together with that 
allocated to India, Turkey, and Greece, send- 
ing none of it into India, Turkey, or Greece, 
and I do not advocate that, but if we sent all 
of it into the Arab countries and Israel, it 
could not stem an onslaught by Soviet Rus- 
sia for more than a few hours. 


‘It should, therefore, be evident that any 
military aid sent into any of the Arab coun- 
tries could be used only by such Arab coun- 
tries, either for fighting with one another 
or for fighting with Israel. Either alterna- 
tive must be condemned. 


If the pretense is made that such aid must 
be sent into these countries to be used solely 
for their internal security, then I venture the 
opinion that we cannot be sure that, even 
60, it will be properly used. We have no way 
of being certain that such aid to an Arab 
country will be used only by a government 
friendly disposed to us and our democratic 
ideals. We cannot be sure that such aid, 
under the pretense of being used for internal 
security, will not be seized by forces within 
such countries inimicable to the United 
States of America, who would turn such aid 
against us. 

In view of all of this, my suggestion Is that 
appropriate safeguards be written into any 
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foreign aid bill that this committee reports, 
which will prohibit any military aid going 
to any of the Middle East states which has 
not entered into a peace treaty with each 
and every other of the Middle East states 
and given satisfactory assurance that it will 
engage in no acts of aggression at any future 


ime. 
m7 earnestly urge that this committee give 
gerious consideration to this proposal. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Thank you, Mr. 
Mutter, for a very constructive statement. 

Mr. MORANO. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. MuuTer, why do you call 
this a foreign-aid bill, when it has specifical- 
ly been called mutual security? 

Mr. MutTeR. Possibly I have taken the col- 
loquial description, but I would prefer that 
rather than the legislatively correct descrip- 

n. 

"a. Morano, The reason I ask you that, I 
moved to call it a foreign-aid bill this morn- 
ing, and I didn’t get anywhere with it. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. That is no criti- 
cism of you, Mr. Mutter. It was only that 
we had that point raised this morning. 

Mr. Mutter. I hope I have offended no one 
by using a designation other than its tech- 
nically correct one. 

Mr. BENTLEY. In the third paragraph on 
page 1 you say you are going to speak about 
economic aid and then your suggestion goes 
to military aid. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes. I don’t want to be put 
in the position of saying that I am opposed 
to aid to any of these countries. My affirma- 
tive program is like that of this committee, 
that there must be aid. Then, of course, you 
break it down into whether it will be eco- 
nomic aid or military aid. : 

I don’t take the position that there should 
be no military aid. I take the position there 
should be no military aid except where we 
have satisfactory assurances that that mili- 
tary aid will not be used for purposes that 
we and the United Nations condemn. 

Now, I would like to express the need for 
economic aid and to urge all the economic 
aid possible without any military aid, be- 
cause I don’t think military aid in itself ac- 
complishes the end. So far as our defense 
is concerned, our national security is con- 
cerned, we must also give military aid to our 
friends and allies abroad. 

Mrs. Bowron. You know, when we have a 
tripartite agreement in the Near East, any 
money that goes to any of those countries 
is under agreement and neither we nor any- 
one else, the British, the French, the Arab 
States, or Israel, could really have anything 
more defined, more clearly and distinctly 
said. 

Mr. Murer. I am quite in agreement with 
you that under the tripartite agreements we 
have those covenants and commitments. I 
don't think that with reference to the Middle 
East, they go far enough. I sincerely be- 
lieve that if there are no peace treaties be- 
tween the Arab States, vis-a-vis themselves, 
and between the Arab States and the State 
of Israel, no military aid should go into that 
part of the country, either to Israel or to 
any of the Arab States. 

Mrs. BOLTON. You are so convinced, then, 
that it is of no interest to us to strengthen 
our foreign defenses there and bring them 
into a more closely interwoven possibility 
of defense. 

Mr. Mutter. I believe that is of paramount 
importance and of paramount interest to 
us and all the peace-loving peoples of the 
world. But, I say before you can get to 
that point of taking this area, whether it 
is just an Arab State or the Arab States 
alone, or together with Israel, and strength- 
ening them as against the Communist world, 
strengthening them so they can withstand 
aggression from without, we must first be 
sure that they are not going to fight among 
themselves. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is a very interesting 
angle of it. I am very much interested in 





it because I would feel reluctant to have the 
nations of the world wait until the intran- 
sigents of both sides were converted to peace- 
ful mind, with the thought that we used that 
very strong northern pressure. As you prob- 
ably realize, within the last 2 or 3 months, 
the Soviet has moved into the Near East, 


as she has not before, and it would seem_ 


as though we would have to really consoli- 
date a little bit with such countries as 
Turkey, Greece, and Pakistan, and with some 
of the other countries. 

Mr. Muuter. There is no doubt in my mind 
when we are dealing with Turkey, Greece, 
and Pakistan, we do not have that conflict 
between them so that we can strengthen 
them as against our common enemy. But, I 
would state my same views would apply if 
Greece and Turkey were fighting each other, 
or threatening to fight with each other, or 
Pakistan was threatening to fight Turkey and 
Greece, or Greece and Turkey against Pak- 
istan. 

Then, I would say the principle applies 
there, too. We dare not go in anywhere and 
give arms that we hope will be used against 
communism which only helps stir up strife 
among the recipients of our aid. 

Mrs. BoLTon. We are taking a big chance 
with Yugoslavia and we are taking chances 
in other places. In other places we don’t 
have a tripartite agreement which hoids the 
status quo. 

Mr. Mutter. At the same time, I think you 
will agree with me that we wouldn’t have 
sent a dollar of aid into Yugoslavia if we 
weren't reasonably certain that Yugoslavia 
would not turn upon one of her neighbors. 

Mrs. BoLton. But, we have said many 
times here that we are not reasonably cer- 
tain; that we are taking a tremendous 
chance. We have said that in this commit- 
tee over and over again. We haven't the 
remotest idea what Yugoslavia will do in a 
pinch. We are taking the gamble that she 
won't. 

Mr. Murer. At least we do have the com- 
mitment from Yugoslavia, do we not? 

Mrs. BoLton. We have commitments from 
the other states, too, in the tripartite agree- 
ment. 

I am very glad to have your point of view 
very much, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Mutter. Let me put it this way. With 
the agreement upon the part of Yugoslavia 
that she will not attack any of our friendly 
allies—— 

Mrs. BoLtton. We don’t have that. 

Mr. MuLTerR. Don’t we have that with Yu- 
goslavia? 

Mrs. Botton. She has gone in with Turkey 
and Greece and she says she is all right with 
us, but how about Italy? There is a con- 
stant war going on, there, you see; it is not 
as clear as we would like to have it. Or, 
with other countries. 

Mr. Mutter. We are not getting the threats 
from the other parts of the world that we 
get from the Middle East. Regardless of 
which side they come from, whether the 
Israeli strike back to keep the marauder 
from coming into their borders, or it is the 
other way around. You don’t have the con- 
stant activity in other parts of the world. 

Mrs. Botton. We don’t at the moment, 
I am very giad to have your point of view. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Are there further 
questions? 

Mr. Javits. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Javirs—— 

Mr. Javirs. I wasn’t here, Mr. Murer, 
when you made your direct presentation, but 
it seems to me that one of the points of dif- 
ference between what we face in Yugoslavia 
and what we face in Iraq is the fact that 
Iraq is in a state of war with a country in 
the Near East, to wit, Israel. Would you care 
to make a comment on that? 

Mr. Mutter. That is one of the precise 
things I had in mind in discussing the mat- 
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ter with Mrs. BoLron a moment ago. At 
least outwardly there is peace between all of 
our allies that we are helping, outside of the 
Middle East area. In the Middle East area, 
we have an armed truce which is being con- 
stantly violated by one side or the other. 
Who initiates the violation is immaterial. 
The violations are occurring daily. We have 
constant threats emanating from some of 
the Arab States that they are just waiting 
for the opportune moment to step in and 
take what they claim is theirs, despite the 
United Nations decrees and edicts to the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Botton. With what forces are they 
going to take them? I didn't know they had 
any real forces with which they could take 
anything. 

Mr. MuLTeR. You are referring now to the 
Arab States not having any forces? 

Mrs. Boiron. Yes. 

Mr. Muuter. I did not know they claimed 
not to have any forces, but they are cer- 
tainly using arms and whether they recog- 
nize the bearers of the arms as their own 
armed soldiers, or not, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Arabs are constantly moving 
in and out of the Israel borders. 

Mrs. Botton. Yes; I think that is happen- 
ing on both sides. 

Mr. Mutter. That is what I say, no matter 
who initiates it, is immaterial to this dis- 
cussion. The fact of the matter is, the con- 
stant scrapping is going on and they are 
using arms. It has gone beyond the point 
of just threats. There have been no threats 
out of the State of Israel, but there have 
been threats, open, public statements out of 
the Arab States that they will move in. 
They implemented those threats at least 
to the extent of the armed incursions for 
which they then say they are not respon- 
sible. If these sovereign states are going 
to deny responsibility for these armed acts of 
invasion which occur daily, how can we pos- 
sibly consider giving them more arms? The 
least we should get is the commitment in 
writing from them that this is going to 
stop, that they are not going to use these 
arms and this military aid for warfare among 
themselves. We are giving it to them to 
stand off a common enemy. We ought to 
at least have the very firm commitment that 
there will be no more threats and there will 
be no more of this armed incursion, to use 
the milder term. 

Mr. Javirs. My collegaue knows, as in every 
committee, we'll be discussing this when 
we are to mark up the bill. I think we are 
interested in this point of view and in the 
facts, and I think it is a fact that Iraq and 
the other Arab States have organized armies. 
Otherwise, we would not be contemplating 
aid to equip forces; we must be convinced 
that there are forces in being. 

Mr. Mutter. There is no doubt the man- 
power is there. 

Mr. Javits. The Iraquis actually have an 
organized army. There is no use in our 
negating the fact. 

The important thing I would like to under- 
stand is my colleague’s argument so we 
have it of record: Do I understand, then, 
that adding the responsibilities upon us in 
the three-power declaration, which gives us 
a special interest in seeing that there is no 
aggression or renewal of active hostilities, 
plus the climate of the area, the statements 
mrade, the border incidents, plus what we 
gain through furnishing more supplies in 
terms of anti-Communist defense, that on 
balance you plead as one of our colleagues 
that we do not get any net gain—on the 
contrary we get losses and, therefore, we 
shouldn't do it. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is a fair sum- 
mary of my position. I think we should pre- 
fer at this time to gamble every dollar that 
we allocate to that area, in economic aid 
which will reach the people even though 
they renrain unarmed, as against using any 
part of this for military aid to that area, to 
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any of the people in that area. Particu- 
larly, because the military experts have told 
us that all the military aid we are sending 
there cannot withstand an onslaught from 
Soviet Russia if she should move in on that 
area of the world. 

So, instead of sending in materiel that may 
perhaps be captured by the Russians and 
used against us, let us concentrate on giving 
the people the economic assistance they 
need. I think that is a better gamble than 
sending military aid in there, with the 
status of that area, what it is today. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. SmirH. Following up that argument, 
Mr. MuLTeR, then would you you say that by 
the same reasoning we ought not to send 
anything to Europe? I don’t think I have 
heard a military man yet say that so far as 
the defense of Europe is concerned that the 
Russians couldn't move from East Berlin to 
the seacoast in 4 or 5 weeks. 

Mr. Mutter. I think the situation there is 
slightly different unless you have informa- 
tion which you have received in executive 
session which is contrary to much of the in- 
formation I have with reference to Europe. 

For instance, in Spain. I advocated mili- 
tary aid to Spain at a time when it was very 
unpopular to do so. I advocated the military 
aid be in such a way that we, the United 
States, would go in and build the basis, pro- 
vided we could have control of such bases of 
operation. And, I think all of Europe is a 
base of operations for us. 

Now, if you were going to say this military 
aid we were sending into the Middle East 
must be used to establish bases for us, the 
United States, and we will be in control of 
that military aid and those defense bases 
that we build there, I'd say let’s do it. But, 
the situation, I think, is different. When 
you are going to go in and arm people who 
are constantly scrapping among themselves, 
the chances of their finally using it against 
the common enemy are not so good. 

Mr. SmirH. I can only say to you in re- 
sponse to that statement, this, that we were 
in the area last fall, and our military people 
who were there seemed to think that we had 
to do this very thing. I think we are up 
against that very practical problem, where 
the military feels that we must have the 
bases, and I have assumed, at least, that the 
bases were going to be used for our defense, 
or part of our defense system. 

Now, it may be that you have other in- 
formation which would lead you to conclude 
that we would get a different result. 

Mr. Mutter. I have been in the area twice, 
but I have not been there recently. 

If the military aid that would be allocated 
under the bill that you have before you, or 
any bill that has heretofore been enacted 
is going to be used to establish our bases in 
this area, I would not raise any objections 
against it, but if it is to arm the people in 
the area, either in the Arab States or in 
Israel, then I say until they have made com- 
mitments, satisfactory commitments, that 
they will not war upon each other, until 
they have entered into treaties of peace one 
with the other and given us assurance that 
the arms will not be used against each other 
but only against the common enemy, we 
should not send in that kind of military 
aid. Building up bases is another story. I 
go along with you there. Just as we are 
doing it in Europe. All of this is a calcu- 
lated risk, but I think there is less danger 
of losing where we are going in and building 
— that are going to be made available 

us. 

I didn’t think such was the situation in 
the Middle East. For instance, when they 
are attempting to drive the British out of the 
Middle East where we know that the British 
forces that are there today are not there to 
fight the Arabs, or to fight the Israelis, that 
they are there to fight the common enemy 
if there should be an attack, yet there is an 
attempt to move them out of there. 
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Now, are we going to move the British 
out of there and move in ourselves and take 
over the bases, or are we going to go along 
with those Arabs who say none of us should 
be in there? 

Mr. SmiruH. Our military people are saying 
that the British should remain there and if 
not the British then ourselves, because they 
consider it very vital insofar as the whole 
Middle Eastern defense area is concerned. 

Mr. MvuLTeR. You see, Mr. Smith, I draw 
the distinction between sending in military 
aid which will be in bases under our control 
and just sending in military supplies which 
will be entirely under the control of belli- 
gerent sovereign states. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. MULTER, if we terminate 
military aid, as you suggest, for the time 
being in your statement, do you think there 
is a possibility that they might be coming in 
from other sources? 

Mr. Mutter. If that possibility exists, the 
sooner we find it out, the better. If there is 
a possibility—the only other source would 
be from a Communist source, and if they 
will turn from us now when we don’t give 
them military aid and take military aid from 
the Communist source now—— 

Mr. BENTLEY. You are speaking of any of 
the middle eastern states? 

Mr. MuLTER. Any of the Middle East; yes. 
Any part of the that area, if they should turn 
on us because we wouldn’t give them mili- 
tary aid and take it from a Communist 
source, we better stop all aid, including eco- 
nomic aid. If they do that, then they are 
not friends of ours and we can’t rely on 
them. I think that is one very simple way 
of testing it. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Thank you very 
much, Mr. MuULTER. I believe that is all the 
questions. We appreciate your coming be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you again, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, for 
the opportunity to be here. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. We will proceed in 
executive session. 


Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I set forth specifically 
some of the telegrams and letters which 
I have received from people in Louisiana 
supporting the increase in the appro- 
priation for vocational education. They 
are as follows: 

Ruston, La., June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
United States Congressman, 
House Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Louisiana Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation, representing 251 teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Louisiana, assembled 
today in Ruston, La., passed a resolution re- 
questing your support and interest in secur- 
ing the full $29 million authorized in the 
George-Barden act of Congress for vocational 
education. We will appreciate anything you 
can do to amend the proposal on the House 
floor to secure the badly needed additional 
funds for our State. 

C. Umer, 


President, Louisiana Agricultural 
Teachers Association. ’ 
ZacHarRy, La. 
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Ruston, La., June 3, 1954 
Hon. OverTron Brooks, ‘ 
United States Congressman, 
House Chamber, Washington, p. ¢. 
The Louisiana Association of Puture Farm. 
ers of America, representing more than 9,000 
members, assembled today in Ruston, 2 
passed a resolution requesting your suppor; 
to work in the interest of securing the fy); 
$29 million authorized in the George-Barden 
act of Congress for vocational education 
We will appreciate anything that you can 
do to amend the proposal on the House floor 
to secure the badly needed additional funds 
for our State. 
Bry PEsnet, 
President, Louisiana Association of 
Future Farmers of America, 
RustTon,. La. 
Sr. Josepn, La., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Vocational education funds are very im. 
portant in providing adequate training of 
girls and boys in public schools. Urge you 
to support bill providing for maximum 
amount. 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF FuTURE 
HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
JuDITH CLOwER, President. 


Lake CHARLEs, LA., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives: 

More than 1,500 vocational teachers in 
Louisiana request your vigorous support for 
full $29.3 million vocational fund as author. 
ized by George Barden. 

Rex H. SMELSEr, 
President, Louisiana Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 
LaFAYeETreE, La., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OverTON Brooks, 
House. Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Louisiana Home Economics Assocla- 
tion urge unlimited support to vocational 
educational bill. 

Marte Louise ComeEAvx, 
President, Louisiana Home Econom- 
ics Association, 


Natcuitocues, La., June 5, 1954. 
Congressman OvERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of the vocational educa- 
tion appropriation bill and the amendment. 
CrEcILE MELACON, 
President, Central District, 
Future Homemakers of America. 


UNION PaRIsH TRADE SCHOOL, 
Farmerville, La., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I would appreciate it 
very much if you would use your influence 
and vote toward securing the full $29.3 mil- 
lion that vocational education needs to do 
an adequate job of training the hands and 
minds of the youth and adults of this area. 

I feel that there is no better investment our 
Government can make than money used to 
train the greatest asset we have—our citizens. 

If you feel that this program is worthwhile, 
it would be appreciated if you would support 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. Wiarre, Jr., 
Director. 
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BIENVILLE TRADES SCHOOL, 
Ringgold, La., May 25, 1954. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BROOKS: You may recall that on 
April 1, 1954, I wrote you concerning the 
George-Barden funds for vocational educa- 
tion. The A. F. of L. and the CIO have gone 
on record requesting that the full $29.3 mil- 
jion be appropriated under this act. 

I asked you on April 1 if you would take a 
definite stand for or against this bill. It is 
my understanding that the office of educa- 
tion officials appeared before the House sub- 
committee on May 13, 1954. 

Your reply of April 13, 1954, assured me 
that you would give this close consideration 
when it reached the House floor. I believe 
that it will reach the floor around June 1 and 
I trust that you have by now decided that 
you will or will not support this bill. 

Would you please advise me as to what 
your stand is? 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG, 
Director. 





Address by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the 90th Commencement, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
June 5, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdad, June 8, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday, June 5, Gallaudet College, 
the world’s only college for the deaf, ob- 
served its 90th commencement exercises. 

Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege to be associated with the program of 
this great college are very proud of its 
splendid contribution to the education of 
the deaf. We have been and are con- 
cerned over the lack of physical facilities 
on its campus and are hopeful that soon 
the Congress will provide the funds 
which will help to make it a first-class 
college and allow all qualified applicants 
to obtain a college education. 

At the commencement exercises Sat- 
urday, it was my privilege to listen to 
the inspiring address delivered by the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I believe it is interesting to note 
here that his address, while delivered 
orally by Mr. Rockefeller, was translated 
into sign language while he spoke. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s tribute to the college 
and his advice and counsel to the gradu- 
ates was both timely and well chosen, 
Because I believe every Member of Con- 
gress will find it extremely interesting, 
I respectfully include Mr. Rockefeller’s 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD. 
It follows: 

Iam very happy to return once again to 
this inspiring campus, which is making 
such an outstanding contribution to Amer- 
ica and the world. 

Gallaudet is dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the individual. The same noble 


cause is the mission of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are 
proud indeed that the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in Gallaudet College is 
expressed through the Department. 

Since taking up my present duties, I have 
learned much of Gallaudet’s history and 
tradition. This is a story well known to 
many of you. It is a rich and fascinating 
tale, however, to those who do not know it. 

We are all in the debt of that modest but 
resolute young man of 20, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, who came to Washington in 1857 
to found a college. The steadfast purpose 
of Amos Kendall—and his wisdom in the 
ways of Washington—were well joined with 
Gallaudet'’s vision and determination. 

Together they finally interested Congress 
and the President in a college for the deaf. 
The country was then at war—torn in the 
greatest struggle that has yet embroiled us. 
No matter. Lincoln took time to think of 
plowshares as well as swords. 

Founding this coliege was another great 
act of emancipation. 

It is noteworthy, also, to recall that 
Gallaudet College was the outcome of po- 
litical efforts by Kendall—a Jacksonian 
Democrat—and the party of President Lin- 
coln. From that beginning, as Edward 
Gallaudet has recorded, “Men of both the 
great parties have always appeared to be- 
friend the college.” 

Building by building, Gallaudet has grown 
in the 90 years since its founding. It has 
grown, too, in purpose and capacity. Today 
it trains scientists as well as teachers and 
sends forth architects and accountants, 
cartographers, and librarians. 

Nor has Gallaudet neglected the interna- 
tional obligations that rest upon every in- 
stitution of learning. In some countries, as 
you know, the talents of deaf young men 
and women are not so widely recognized. 
This is one reason Gallaudet has welcomed 
students from around the world. 

Although Gallaudet has grown through 
the years, it has never been able to catch 
up with its expanding needs—not to men- 
tion its advancing goals. To be sure, its 
task—like that of any college—is virtually 
unbounded. 

Be that as it may, today the disparity be- 
tween Gallaudet’s needs and Gallaudet’s re- 
sources is far too great. In recent years 
especially—when many other humanitarian 
ventures were being forwarded—the needs 
of this unique institution were somehow 
ignored or overlooked. 

Let me assure you, however, that you have 
many stanch friends, who are all working 
together to help build up Gallaudet. 

Your president, Dr. Elstad, is outstanding 
and your board of directors is extremely 
able. We of the present administration 
have been proud to help as have, of course, 
the many Members of Congress who take a 
deep interest in the progress of the college. 

Your alumni have been very loyal. And 
as the general public has come to know more 
about Gallaudet and its splendid work, 
philanthropy, too, has aided you. 

It is that sort of cooperation—for an un- 
selfish end—by Government and private 
citizens that is so essentially American— 
and so superbly democratic. 

In the last few days, as you all know, 
your friends have made wonderful progress. 

This week the Senate passed, and soon 
President Eisenhower will sign, the bill 
granting Gallaudet a new charter and con- 
solidating its basic legislation. 


The time for all to recognize that Kendall 
Green is primarily the seat of a national 
college has been long overdue. That is why 
this bill names this entire establishment 
Gallaudet College. 

The new charter, as you know, estab- 
lishes—for the first time—an unequivocal 
relationship between the college and the 
Government. It also gives to your board 
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of directors the powers and privileges norm- 
ally enjoyed by the trustees of a public or 
private college. 

This week also the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported out a bill which included funds for 
the construction of a new library and class- 
room building. 

With Federal support joined to the gifts 
of your alumni, and through the generosity 
of the Meyer Foundation, Gallaudet will— 
if the Congress agrees—gain its first major 
new building in 37 years. 

Surely its centennial—only a decade 
away—will find Gallaudet a much stronger 
and sounder institution. To help bring this 
about, we bespeak you to continue your ef- 
forts to enlist the interest of the public at 
large. 

My own experiences with Gallaudet and 
the Kendall School have made a deep and 
lasting impression. I have gained a warm 
and friendly feeling for this dedicated fac- 
ulty and their éager students. 

This convinces me that—as the American 
people learn more about Gallaudet and its 
unique educational mission—they will sup- 
port it with their traditional warmhearted 
generosity. 

Now I should like to speak specifically to 
the class of 1954. 

Throughout the land, in this springtime 
of hope and opportunity, many schools are 
holding graduation exercises. Among the 
schools which are sending the youth of the 
new generation out into the world, Gallaudet 
College on this occasion holds inspirational 
meaning for all of us. 

Here is a reminder that worldly affairs are 
shaped by the qualities of the human spirit, 
by the courage to dare and to do, by the 
will to struggle and to win over obstacles, 
by love and understanding for others, by 
aspiration for freedom and for a better life, 
by faith in human capacity to achieve an 
age of peace. 

Life essentially is struggle against obsta- 
cles. Gallaudet College is an expression of 
that impulse to struggle against obstacles 
which has lifted mankind out of the dark- 
ness of savagery into the light of civiliza- 
tion, science, cooperative effort among peo- 
ple and among nations. 

The light of the future shines here in the 
courage and hope, in the determination to 
overcome obstacles, which the youth of this 
school have shown in their quest for knowl- 
edge. 

What you have learned here of the arts 
and the sciences, of history and philosophy, 
will be useful in meeting the problems of 
life. But greater than any of these is the 
essential truth of life, the knowledge that 
progress is spun out of the intangibles of the 
human spirit. 

That essential knowledge surely is im- 
planted deeply in the hearts and in the 
minds of each of you who have risen above 
obstacles by the strength of your will and 
your faith, by your courage and determina- 
tion to achieve in spite of handicaps. 

The courage to dare and to do, to experi- 
ment, to seek the truth and live by the 
truth, is the great unseen force in human 
affairs; by this mighty force mankind learned 
the secret of fire and the secret of the atom. 

And now, with courage and endurance, we 
seek to move on to a wider world order of 
peace and security, to more health and edu- 
cational facilities for the millions, to more 
goods and services for all through the use 
of mechanical power, to a society of freedom 
and opportunity for the individual. 

Who doubts that these goals will be 
achieved? 

In the long record of hunran achievement, 
from the primitive struggle of the cave to 
the strivings of a Beethoven or a Lincoln, 
the main line of progress is clearly shown. 
Out of the endless cycles of time and tide, 
there emerges a great design which justifies 
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unbounded faith in human capacity to over- 
come the hazards and the obstacles of the 
times. 

So long as courage fortifies the will as 
strongly as it does here at Gallaudet College, 
there is no reason to despair for the future 
nor to doubt that we shall find a way out 
of our troubles and the solutions to the con- 
flict which divides East and West. 

One truth we hold, however, to be funda- 
mental in this conflict—courage and faith, 
love and understanding, are qualities best 
nurtured in an environment of freedom for 
the individual. The impulse to experiment 
with the unknown in search for the truth 
is not called forth by compulsion. Nor does 
love for one’s fellowmen thrive on fear and 
terror. 

No, the qualities of mind and heart which 
have shaped human destiny toward democ- 
racy and Christianity, toward the coopera- 
tive spirit of the United Nations, are those 
which are nourished by liberty and oppor- 
tunity to develop as God gave one talents and 
will to develop. 

Your generation is privileged to take a 
larger part in the unprecedented tasks of 
shaping human destiny toward peace, coop- 
eration among nations, the advance of 
science and technology for the improving of 
living standards on a world scale, the growth 
of an international order which will give the 
enormous productive potentials of the na- 
tions—electricity, atomic energy and all 
other aspects of modern technology—fuller 
outlet in providing a better life for people 
everywhere. 

In the United Nations, in the inter-Amer- 
ican system of cooperation, in a widening 
variety of public and private enterprises, 
the pattern of an international order of de- 
velopment for peaceful ends is emerging. 
What has already been accomplished but 
points the way to achievements in a still 
larger design of international amity. 

Here is opportunity for achievemrent call- 
ing for the highest qualities of the human 
spirit, for daring innovations, sympathy and 
understanding for others, the will to per- 
severe in face of obstacles, faith in human 
capacity to learn and experience and to use 
reason, and stout belief in man’s capacity 
to continue the quest for truth in his long 
climb up the slopes of progress. 

Much of the responsibility for leadership 
now rests upon America. That is why I say 
your generation has historic tasks ahead of 
it. Take up these tasks with courage and 
good will, to understand and work with other 
peoples of the world toward common goals. 


In that spirit will a new age of peace and 
order be achieved. 


Correction of Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following state- 


ment by me which appeared in the. 


Recorp of June 7, page A4224 of the Ap- 
pendix. I am most anxious to do this 
since a typographical error completely 
changed the meaning of my remarks. 
Many people have called it to my atten- 
tion, and I feel it is important to make 
the correction. The statement is as 
follows: 


Mr. Speaker, some people enjoy the idea 
of rushing frantically into every situation 


with either legislation or executive action. 
The moment a difficulty arises anywhere 
they want to pass a bill or issue an order. 
Fortunately for the Nation, the legislative 
and executive branches of our Government 
are not so easily stampeded into precipitate 
action. 

A few months ago, labor leaders were 
mobilizing for marches on Congress, for 
special legislative sessions. They were re- 
viving old anti-Republican slogans and pre- 
paring to lay the blame on their traditional 
target, the GOP. A strange silence has sud- 
denly fallen upon the “gloommongers.” 
They have discovered national unemploy- 
ment dropping, construction contracts rising, 
farm prices lifting, metal markets strength- 
ening, and the whole picture one of new con- 
fidence in the prospects for future develop- 
ments. 

With the construction of large new units 
by automobile manufacturers, air-condi- 
tioning companies, and other major indus- 
tries, there can be little doubt that the 
country is betting on a good year of business 
activity all around. 


It’s Time Our River Went To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the Wenatchee 
Daily World. I was born on the banks 
of this great river and have watched its 
growth. There is, as the editorial points 
out, much yet to do in order that wasted 
energy and wasted benefits be put to use. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir’s Time Our River Went To Work 


Once again in north-central Washington, 
as happens each spring, our streams are ris- 
ing, floods are in the making, and millions 
of tons of water will pour down from our 
mountainsides into our streams and out to 
sea in a mad orgy of lost and wasted water- 
power. 

Not only is the huge potential power that 
lies latent in these tons of water lost and 
wasted, but in those uncontrolled flood- 
waters lies a destructive force that rips out 
roads, devastates farmlands, disrupts rail- 
road services, destroys homes, and even takes 
human life. 

And yet, we could use every bit of this 
power if we just had it harnessed. 

It's time we put it to work without fur- 
ther delay. 

Anyone who stands along the shores of 
the Columbia, or any other stream of this 
area during the next few weeks and watches 
this uncontrolled floodwater rolling un- 
checked past our cities and towns cannot 
help but feel a tinge of sadness that such 
waste is permitted. 

For uncounted centuries it has gone on. 

But its day of unchained licentiousness is 
nearing an end. 

Engineers, utility districts, reclamation 
planners, fiood-control engineers, all have 
been eyeing this economic waste for years 
and it won't be long until something is done 
about it. 

Then will come dams, until the mighty 
Columbia will be a succession of lakes and 
pools, each impounding its share of the 
waters and feeding them downstream in a 
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controlled and orderly manner, after extrac, 
ing the last ounce of power as it Passes 
through the hydroelectric turbines op the 
way down. 

When that time comes, the force anq + 
that now rages uncontrolled will be ‘eons 
and put to work, turning washing machines 
in countless homes, powering industria, 
plants, irrigating what is now wastelang 

The plans for all this are already clear) 
mapped by our engineers and planners. 

The carrying out of these plans takes time. 
but each year the goal is brought a litt). 
closer. The taming of the Columbia is near 
at hand, and it is about time. 

The rip-roaring, slap-bang days when the 
river did as she pleased may have been qj 
right for her as an untamed youth, but they 
have lasted long enough. 

It’s time she grew up, settled down, anq 
went to work. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
four petitions forwarded to me by Mrs, 
L. Bower, president of the Women’ 
Christian Temperance Union of Harri- 
son County, Ohio. 

The petitions follow: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television, at our children, 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Mamie Host, Elizabeth Dick, Blanche 
Bower, Ola Crawford, Elizabeth Roth, Hazel 
Edie, Emma Edie, Mary Bontrager, H. Ll 
Brown, F. D. Strausbaugh, Myron Ramsey, 
Blanche Price, Mary F. Hilligas, C. G. Hilligas, 
Leota B. Host, Bowerston, Ohio; Hattie H. 
Hunt, Uhrichsville, Ohio; G. A. Bower, Bow- 
erston, Ohio; H. B. Hunt, Uhrichsville, Ohio; 
W. R. Swinehart, E. G. Bishop, Ania Mil- 
ler, Ella Mull, Bowerstown, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Mrs. Blanche McGill, Mrs. Hazel Baldwin, 
Mrs. W. E. Heavlin, Mrs. W. W. Ralph, Mrs. 
Ernest E. Ross, Dennison, Ohio; Mrs. Maxine 
Price, Uhrichsville, Ohio; Grace Carmack, 
Mary Agnes Ritchey, Pauline H. Reed, Rev. 
Walter W. Ralph, Mrs. Frances Raush, 
Joseph K. Ritchey, Rudy Wenger, Emil 
Redevun, Birney Carmack, Clara Wenger, 
Paul C. Wenger, Marian E. Wenger, Anna 
Butler, Mrs. Harry Patterson, Delmer McGill, 
Mrs. Delmer McGill, George McGill, Denni- 
son. Ohio. 
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qo our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
yasion by those who wish to increase their 
huze profits from the sales of alcoholic 
peverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television, at our children. 
we urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson -bill (H. R. 1227). 

Margaret B. Wright, Gladys G. Wilson, 
Twyla Thompson, Melissa Stewart, Olive Sal- 
mon, Eva Thompson, Lydia Bargar, Pearl Ar- 
paugh, Vivien L. Reid, Gentea Harriman, 
Jewett, Ohio; May M. Crawford, Bowerston, 
Ohio; Doris Zimmerman, Alice Arbaugh, 
Jewett, Ohio; Anna L. Bower, Priscilla Mill- 
norn, H. C. Millhorn, W. B. Masters, W. E. 
Masters, Margaret Thomas, William J. 
Ronada, H. H. Scott, Jr., Bowerston, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227): 

Mary Palmer, Dennison, Ohio; Mrs. Vesla 
Grimes, Mrs. Margaret Gibson, Bowerston, 
Ohio; Katherine Chaney, Dennison, Ohio; 
Ivy M. Unger, Guadenhutten, Ohio; Margaret 
Grimes, Dennison, Ohio; Laura Host, Bow- 
erston, Ohio; Hattie Wright, R. B. Dallas, 
Mrs. R. J. Chaney, Mary Warner, Emerson T. 
Warner, Calvin Unger, William L. Chaney, 
Dennison, Ohio; Howard Caldwell, Mrs. Betty 
Caldwell, Bowerston, Ohio; J. J. Wagner, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alma Custer, Jessie Wilson, 
Walt Wilson, Bowerston, Ohio; Mary M. 
Stauffer, Leesville, Ohio. 





Amending the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on May 5, 
1954, I appeared before a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of House Joint Resolution 479, 
amending the joint resolution of June 22, 
1942, with respect to the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. I pointed out that 
this year our country celebrated the 
145th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. President Lincoln recog- 
nized that only under God could this 
Nation win a new birth of freedom. I 
would like to quote the last sentence 
—_ President Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 

ress: 

It is rather for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that. cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in yain—that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 





people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


The State of Wisconsin and 46 other 


States recognize in the preambles of 


their constitutions the authority of Al- 
mighty God. 

I can only say that the importance of 
favorable action of the House on House 
Joint Resolution 243, which is the reso- 
lution now before us similar to the one 
introduced by me and other Members, 
cannot be overemphasized. 





Statement by James E. Folsom, Governor- 
Nominate of Alabama, Before the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power 
‘Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., June 1, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Governor-nominate James E. Folsom 
appeared before the Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power, Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, at Chattanooga, and 
presented his views, and those of a great 
majority of the citizens of the State of 
Alabama, on TVA. I commend the read- 
ing of his statement to Members of Con- 
gress and all people interested in TVA: 


Gentlemen of the task force, as a former 
Governor and presently as Governor-nomi- 
nate of the State of Alabama, I am per- 
sonally familiar with the great accomplish- 
ments of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and I am here to urge you to leave the TVA 
alone—to let it continue to perform cap- 
ably and without Washington interference 
under the TVA Act. 

I know how the people of Alabama and the 
whole valley region feel about TVA. They 
are for it. And they have long known me 
as a strong and appreciative supporter of 
TVA. In the recent primary election in 
our State, I carried every county in Ala- 
bama served by the TVA. So they think 
nearly as much of me as I do of the valley 
people and the TVA. 

Under my approaching administration, 
there will not be any need for the people 
of my State to have to look to the Governor 
of Tennessee to carry the full burden of ap- 
pearing wherever the cause of the TVA is 
being discussed and debated. I shall be there 
with him to represent the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley section of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee—and, in fact, to speak for all of the 
people of our State. In other words, I shall 
be on hand, just as I am here today, to help 
fight the battles of TVA. 

We in Alabama are for TVA because it 
has not only reduced the cost of electricity— 
a@ basic commodity today in the lives of 
nearly all American citizens—but because of 
many, many other contributions it has made 
in the total resource development of the 
Tennessee Valley region. 

There is a lot of loose talk about the TVA 
not paying taxes. The TVA has been mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes to the State 
and to the counties and municipalities con- 
cerned, ever since it first began operating. 
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The official report just released by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shows that the State 
of Alabama and the affected counties will 
have received in the current fiscal year a total 
of $650,095 in the form of in-lieu tax pay- 
ments. While we do not yet have the figures 
covering payments in lieu of taxes to the 
municipalities, I can tell you that they will 
be sizable—in the neighborhood of a half 
million dollars. So, as an answer to those 
who say that TVA does not pay taxes, let me 
remind you that in excess of a million dollars 
@ year is being paid by the Authority in lieu 
of taxes in my own State of Alabama. This 
is considerably more than private power com~ 
pany operations ever produced in the same 
area, 

The people of my State are strong for the 
TVA because of its major contributions made 
to the agricultural industry of our State 
and region—in fact, to the entire Nation, 
through the development of new high- 
analysis nitrate and phosphate fertilizers 
that made possible a gradual but steady 
switch from soil-depleting row crops to cover 
crops and others connected with dairying 
and cattle-raising. So successful has been 
the TVA method of teaching by demonstra- 
tions that now 15 north Alabama counties 
have increased the use of fertilizer 245 per- 
cent—from 102,500 tons in 1935 to 354,000 
tons by 1951—contrasted with a 147 percent 
gain in fertilizer use in the rest of the State 
during the same period. 


Just what the TVA-recommended methods 
have meant in the 15 valley counties of 
Alabama was clearly shown in a special study 
conducted in 1953 showing comparisons with 
52 nonvalley counties. Between 1939 and 
1949 net farm income increased 172 percent, 
compared with 137 percent in the nonvalley 
area of the State. Cotton yields in the val- 
ley went up from 227 pounds per acre (1930- 
34) to 320 pounds In the period 1946-51, com- 
pared with an increase from 173 to 260 
pounds in the rest of the State. Corn pro- 
duction increased from 14.7 bushels per acre 
to 24.7 bushels per acre in the valley, and 
from 11.1 bushels to 16.8 bushels per acre 
outside the valley area. Under TVA-sug- 
gested practices, forage changed considerably 
in the valley—16 percent of the hay coming 
from alfalfa in 1949 as compared with 1 per- 
cent in 1934, while the alfalfa increase in 
the rest of the State ran from only 1 to 3 
percent. (See p. 41, 1953 Annual Report of 
TVA.) 

In a sense, I am here today as a repre- 
sentative of one-half of the TVA partnership. 
As you know, the ownership and manage- 
ment of the distribution systems in the Ten- 
nessee Valley are in the hands of the local 
people and their elected representatives. It 
is accurate to say that in no other region of 
the country do the ultimate consumers of 
electric power have greater control of their 
power distribution systems than in the area 
served by TVA. 

The Federal half of the partnership is, 
of course, the generation and transmission of 
power. The local half is made up of the 
148 publicly owned distribution systems, of 
which 97 are municipally owned. At the efid 
of fiscal 1953 the assets of these 148 systems 
totaled nearly $400,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately the same amount of money invested 
in TVA power generating facilities serving 
the needs of the valley people, as contrasted 
with atomic energy defense needs. So, both 
in terms of job-sharing and cost-sharing, the 
TVA electric system is truly a partnership 
between the Federal Government and local 
interests, a partnership policy which surely 
should square with the publicly announced 
aims and objectives of the national admin- 
istration in this area of activity. 

Nor has this arrangement been imposed 
from above on the people of the valley. In 
every case the people themselves voted to 
get rid of the private power companies and 
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their local electric service and turn to the 
TVA as a source of low-cost eléctricity. 

Gentlemen, I submit that the people of 
the valley are upholding their end of the 
partnership, and it is up to you and Congress, 
it seems to me, to make sure the Federal 
Government meets its end. In brief, this 
means that TVA must be operated and 
maintained at maximum efficiency, as prom- 
ised by the President when a candidate. 

Permit me to say just a few more words 
on the people’s contribution to the effective- 
ness of the partnership. We have used the 
opportunities presented us by the efficient 
development of our natural resources to in- 
crease our own economic welfare and thereby 
to make a larger contribution to the sup- 
port of the Nation asa whole. Twenty years 
ago, gentlemen, we paid into the Federal 
Treasury only a little more than 3 percent of 
all Federal income taxes collected in the 
country. Today that figure is over 6 percent. 
It should be a source of gratification to you 
and the administration that the Tennessee 
Valley, under the stimulus of the TVA de- 
velopment, is bearing a fairer share of the 
general costs of Government than it did 20 
years ago. 

Moreover, because we made use of the 
wonderful opportunity to build electricity 
into our lives, so to speak, we stimulated the 
tremendous expansion of the TVA system. 
And although it may be immodest to say so, 
we believe our unprecedented use of elec- 
tricity and the consequent expansion of the 
TVA system made possible a convenient, 
ready-made source of electricity for the Gov- 
ernment to develop the atomic bomb. We do 
not ‘want any special credit for this, but we 
believe it is a factor to be kept in mind by 
Congress and by your Commission in consid- 
ering the Nation's obligation to TVA and the 
Tennessee Valley. 

I believe it is also fair to say that the TVA 
and its power consumers have proved to be 
great friends of the private power companies 
surrounding the TVA area. TVA has shown 
them how to make money. It is significant 
that some of the lowest private power rates 
in the country are charged by the private 
systems operating in States and areas ad- 
joining TVA. Unquestionably, this is due to 
the example of the TVA yardstick. Coupled 
with the reduction of rates in private-power 
territory surrounding TVA has been an 
above-normal increase in common stock 
earnings. Common stock earnings of private 
power companies, nationwide, have doubled 
since TVA began power operations; but com- 
mon stock earnings of the private power 
companies in the 8 States surrounding 
TVA have increased 5 times. As I say, 
TVA has shown private power companies 
how to make money. There is much to be 
said for the formule of high use and low cost. 

Gentlemen, permit me to conclude my 
testimony by pointing out that there are 
many other benefits that have come to the 
valley region as a result of the TVA pro- 
gram, including an ever-growing use of the 
Tennessee River for freight transportation 
by barge line at great savings to shippers and 
consumers. As a result of this, numerous 
riew industries have started up and old ones 
expanded. The vast benefits accruing from 
flood-control measures that have harnessed 
a once-wild river for the benefit of mankind 
are not to be overlooked. Then there's the 
great advance in the public health through 
the ‘elimination of mosquitoes causing 
malaria that formerly attacked at least 30 
percent of valley residents each year, taking 
them out of the ranks of workers and causing 
great economic losses to themselves and to 
our whole area. 

Nor do we in Alabama overlook the major 
defense contribution our industries were 
able to make in World War II because of 
river transportation, making it possible to 
build seagoing vessels inland and send them 
to deep water to carry out their appointed 
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tasks. The chemical plants produced many 
tons of chemicals needed in munitions of 
war. 

Gentlemen of the Task Force, we ask that 
you recommend to the administration in 
Washington that the TVA be allowed to carry 
on on the basis of its proven record and pro- 
gram of regional development through the 
wise use of water, land and forests for the 
good of our people—and to the everlasting 
credit and benefit of the whole Nation. 


H. R..9447 


SPEECH 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 


purposes. 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the committee for its fine work on 
this entire bill, but particularly I com- 
mend the members of the committee on 
its appropriation for aid to federally 
impacted areas. I note that the com- 
mittee appropriated $70 million for 
school construction, which was $4 mil- 
lion less than the request, but it is com- 
forting to note that in its report, the 
committee said: 

If the Department’s guess proves to have 
been better than the committee’s a supple- 
mental appropriation will be in order any 
time before July 1, 1955. 


I take this to mean that, at least by in- 
ference, if the Department finds that it 
needs the extra $4 million, the commit- 
tee will not hesitate to make the appro- 
priation. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest to the committee a 
careful study of the possibility of some 
different formula for distributing the 
money appropriated for Federal aid to 
impacted areas. As I understand it, the 
present formula is largely based on the 
number of children whose parents work 
in Federal installations within the ju- 
risdiction of the district, county, city, or 
other area receiving the money. Such a 
formula does not adequately take care of 
the problem of areas such as those in 
Maryland and Virginia, adjacent to the 
District of Columbia in which live thou- 
sands of Government employees who 
work within the District of Columbia. 
As a matter of fact, most of the impact 
in such areas is caused by the expansion 
of Government employment in a juris- 
diction—District of Columbia—outside 
of the areas receiving the money. A dif- 
ferent formula is vitally important to 
such areas because the only business or 
industry except the usual service busi- 
nesses is the “business” of Government. 
Taxation for schools and other services 
in such areas is at the present time ob- 
tained solely from real property, and 
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that real property is almost entirely . 
composed of residences, . 


The committee’s careful considera: 


of this problem is respectfully and ur. ; 
gently requested. ; 


Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks, I jn. 
clude a petition forwarded to me by 
Pearl Walker, of Salem, Ohio: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituent 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American cit). 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bey. 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over ra 
dio and television, at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227), 


Milford Landmert, Mae Montgomery, Clara 
Stewart, Mrs. Ray Pearce, Mrs. Dolores 
Dickey, Mrs. Nora Fitzpatrick, Mr. R. D, 
Johnston, Mrs. R. D. Johnston, Jerome 
Eagleton, Bertha Eagleton, Mrs. Scott 
Warner, Salem, Ohio; Laura M. Bartges, 
Beloit, Ohio; Margaret Wank, Columbiana, 
Ohio; Ruth Ingram, E. F. Ackelson, L. 0G, 
Woeshey, Shirley Holloway, Alice Greenawalt, 
Mrs. Anna Lutos, Mrs. Beulah Harveth, Mrs, 
Clyde Oman, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Leon Breck. 
enridge, Beloit, Ohio; Mrs. Sam Paxson, 
Salem, Ohio; Stella Pelhicain, Ellsworth, 
Ohio; Peggy Thomas, Canfield, Ohio; Rilds 
Fowler, Salen, Ohio; Mrs. Hennon, Smith 
Corner; Mrs. Scheiber, Leetonia, Ohio; Hazel 
Tanner, Columbiana, Ohio; Mrs. H. J. Barnes, 
Berlen Center, Ohio; Mrs. Jabob Maurer, 
Mrs. Voletta Bohmer, Salem, Ohio; Mrs, 
Florie Delmont, Berlen Center, Ohio; Mrs, 
Geo. Goodman, Mrs. Carson Maysle, Salem, 
Ohio; Mrs. Myrtle Paterson, Berlen Center, 
Ohio. . 

Mrs. M. D. Waithman, Mrs. Louie Ramsey, 
Mrs. N. Berninger, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Marian 
Barnes, Mr. Richard Barnes, Berlin Cen- 
ter, Ohio; M. K. Rickman, Mrs. Jean 
Adams, Mrs. Barbara Knopp, Mrs. John 
Kesseg, John Kesseg, Julius J. Phillips, 
William J. Jury, John J. Demes, Jr., Shirley 
Steinmetz, Salem, Ohio; David E. Barth, 
Carol Barth, Poland, Ohio; Margaret Clinger- 
man, Ray Tanner, Columbiana, Ohi0; 
Norbert Berninger,. Sam Paxson, Rev, 
Clarence W. Hahn, Salem, Ohio; Florie Del- 


mont, Berlin Center, Ohio; M. D. Waithman, | 


Salem, Ohio; Lester H. Scheiben, Leetonio, 
Ohio; Emery Barnes, Berlin. Center, Ohio; 
George Goodman, Columbiana, Ohio; Carson 
Marple, Chas. Greenawait, Steve Hanuth, 
Cylde Owen, Sharman Steinmetz, Salem, 
Ohio; Harold Barnes, Berlin Center, Ohi. 
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World Questions Must Be Answered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a remarkable 
address by Hon, Charles Malik, Ambas- 
sador of Lebanon, at the 155th annual 
commencement of Georgetown Univer- 
sity on June 7. Ambassador Malik has 
had a distinguished career in the diplo- 
matic service of his country and is pres- 
ently a valued member of the United 
Nations Organization. On many occa- 
sions his voice has spoken to the world 
on questions that must be solved by the 
people of the world sooner or later. 

Mr. Speaker, the address by Dr. Malik 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress because it presents to all of us a 
responsibility and a challenge. 

Tue ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


In the world situation today there are some 
ultimate questions which it is well worth 
our while to ponder. I propose to examine 
some of these questions largely as they spring 
from and bear upon the great question of 
decision. For nothing is more obvious, it 
seems to me, than that history is decisively 
in the making today, and yet the quality of 
decision is largely absent. There is an omi- 
nous drift; people appear overwhelmed; and 
the clear, decisive, destiny-laden, summon- 
ing voice ig not heard. It is as though the 
complexity and multiplicity of present issues 
is too much for the mind of man. But if 
one thing is certain, it is that where people 
refuse to decide, events will decide for them. 
And if personal decision is both difficult and 
risky, it is not at all certain that to allow 
events to decide impersonally, although rela- 
tively easy, is not itself a decision involving 
the greatest risks. 

Those who claim, whoever they be and 
wherever they are, that their internal con- 
ditions are a veritable paradise while the out- 
side world is all evil, and those who feign 
that they can effectively shut their eyes to 
what goes on abroad concentrating upon 
their internal problems alone, do greatly err 
if they imagine either that they can escape 
responsibility for the general mess of the 
world or that they can live through a possi- 
ble world crisis unscathed. While it is al- 
ways essentially true, as Father Zosima in 
the Brothers Karamazov affirmed, that 
“everyone is really responsible to all men for 
all and everything,” yet through the hard- 
ness of our heart we often fail to see that, 
and it takes an actual or impending disaster 
to cause the scales to fall from our eyes so 
as to realize, in all humility, our inalienable 
moral solidarity with all mankind. 
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one dramatic stroke, perhaps of a radical and 
violent nature, will once and for all solve all 
problems. There are those who blame every- 
thing on communism, or imperialism, or 
colonialism. There are those who believe 
that the raising of the standard of living 
through science and technology is the an- 
swer. There are the believers in education— 
that if only people knew how to read and 
write, if only they achieved a certain degree 
of intellectual culture, all would be well. 


‘And there are, of course, the nationalists, 


whose analysis of the world is that it is made 
up of 60 or 80 nations, and that the mil- 
lennium would be upon us if each one of 
these units enjoyed what they ambiguously 
call freedom and independence. The babel 
of tongues with respect to what is the matter 
and what is the remedy could not be more 
striking. 

Nothing, therefore, is more worth while 
than to try to elicit some order in this wide- 
spread confusion and disorder. Understand- 
ing and vision precede action, and we may 
safely lay it down as one of the preliminary 
matters which constitute the trouble of the 
world today that this formula has been 
largely inverted. In the name of what is 
called trial and error, people rush to action 
without adequate antecedent reflection. The 
greatest need is for the elaboration of a 
grounded, truthful, fundamental, responsible 
theory which will illumine, guide, and justify 
the men of action. When you leave people 
in the dark as to the reasons for what you 
are proposing to do, when you fail to answer 
the thousand and one questions that they 
are mutely asking in their hearts—and you 
ought to be discerning and loving enough to 
guess these questions—then they may rightly 
conclude that perhaps you do not know these 
reasons yourself and that, therefore, your 
guiding philosophy is nothing deeper than 
that of trial and error. But such a philos- 
ophy will never move the hearts, it will never 
induce respect, it will leave in its wake a ter- 
rible disenchantment, a futility that rends 
the soul, a disgust that can easily turn to 
rebellion. Just as there are ultimate ques- 
tions which it is our duty to seek, so there 
must be ultimate reasons which it behooves 
us to understand. 


People talk of a settlement of the cold war. 
They bandy about such phrases as “peaceful 
coexistence” and “peaceful competition.” 
Now a real settlement implies the restoration 
of a balance that has been disturbed. Both 
in Europe and in Asia there was a sort of 
balance of political forces that no longer 
obtains. Nothing is more obvious than that 
to reestablish this balance, and therefore to 
help bring about a real settlement, first, 
China must be effectively independent, sec- 
ond, Eastern Europe must be effectively inde- 
Pendent so as to enable the complex unity 
of the European spirit to be restored, and 
third, Japan and Germany must once again 
Play a balancing part in their respective 
regions. “Peaceful coexistence” when the 
political. balance is already .considerably 
tipped on one side is of course nonsense. 
As to “peaceful competition,” I ask: how can 
one compete fairly, and therefore peacefully, 
when the field where competition is per- 
mitted to take place is all on one side, all 
in one’s home and one’s back yard, and 
never on the other? 

It follows that the three fundamental con- 
ditions for any real settlement are, first, a 


freer movement, on the basis of just regula- 
tions, of goods, ideas, and men between the 
two worlds; second, a fundamental change 
in the theory and practice of communism, 
and third, adequate assurance of security, 
equality and respect given the great Russian 
people whose creative genius in humane and 
spiritual matters is truly astounding. So 
long as Marx, with his irrational and atheis- 
tic doctrine of matter, man, society, and his- 
tory, is the effective prophet of powerful 
states, and so long as the Marxist technique 
of revolution is the weapon of powerful par- 
ties, peace, in any sense of the term, espe- 
cially in the sense of “peace of mind,” is im- 
possible. Everything should be done to con- 
vince the Russian people that neither their 
freedom, nor their happiness and greatness, 
nor their place in the world, nor their des- 
tiny, really depends upon Karl Marx and his 
followers. 

There are two things worse than war: to 
surrender on the fundamental issues, and 
to put off a showdown until a less favorable 
moment. And if you bequeath this moment 
to your children, then it is entirely possible 
that they will not have much wherewith to 
bless your memory. 

mr 


The Asian revolution is much talked about. 
This great upsurge in Asia is no doubt in- 
spired partly by the original American revo- 
lution. The terms “freedom” and “inde- 
pendence” are basically American. The in- 
fluence of this country in facilitating and 
hastening the independence of India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and other Asian and middle 
eastern nations is well known, and many an 
eastern nationalist today in arguing with 
Americans appeals to the precept and exam- 
ple of Washington and Jefferson. Diverse 
cultures have every natural right to be, in 
freedom, the maximum that can possibly be. 

Although this revolution is an abiding 
fact, to which people have not yet fully ad- 
justed, still from the. point of view of peace 
its ccurse has been complicated by three 
factors. First, the social and economic as- 
pect of the revolution, which from many 
points of view is its most important aspect, 
is completely dependent upon industry, and 
since for a long time to come, at least until 
the consummation of some sort of world 
decision with respect to eommunism, there 
will only be three world centers of industry, 
namely, Russia, Europe, and North America, 
the Asian revolution, to succeed at all, must 
come to some understanding with one or 
the other of these three centers. It is naive 
to suppose that this understanding, with 
whichever center, is possible except—in part 
at least—as a function of the cold war. 

Secondly, there are some who develop the 
concept of “neutrality” or “a third force” 
“which will either remain aloof from or else 
mediate the world conflict. It can be shown 
that in a magically contracted world this 
concept is without objective validity. In a 
radical war of cultures, the useful, where- 
ever and whatever it be, will certainly be 
utilized, and the useless will be tolerated 
only so long and so far as its uselessness is 
useful. There is no escape in this modern 
world from the law that to be is to act, to 
decide, to play a part. 

Thirdly, there is a real danger that the 
Asian revolution might turn into a massive 
racial and cultural reaction. But this in its 
turn will inevitably induce a counter-reac- 
tion on the part of the West. Such ultimate 
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vicious circles can only be broken through 
the effective development of a concrete uni- 
versal message, ® genuine meaning, a real 
fuliness of life, based not upon arbitrary 
willfulness, but upon the very nature of 
things, that is, upon the being of man in 
all his mysterious depths. Asian racialism 
is no answer to the sin of western racial ex- 
clusivism. What is needed is an honest con- 
crete idea which transcends—not sentimen- 
tally, but in truth—race, language, and cul- 
ture, and which, by austerely including and 
preserving all in its loving bosom, makes 
costly demands upon all. An idea of such 
magnitude, absolutely required by the his- 
toric moment, will entail, among other 
things, humility in fellowship, rising above 
false self-sufficiency, free interchange of 
goods and ideas, and a voluntary acceptance 
of some international juridical order. 

The Asian revolution, then, demands from 
the West understanding, respect, and equal- 
ity. Equality and respect are fairly clear. 
But understanding means the unsentimental 
recognition of the possible pitfalls of this 
revolution and the wise determination to 
help it not to fall into them. 


L Iv 


War and peace constitute an ultimate 
question today requiring decision; so does 
the Asian revolution; and there is a third 
question of equal ultimacy. It is the rise 
and revolt of the masses all over the world. 
By the term “the masses” I do not refer to 
particular classes or peoples; for insofar as 
certain sections of mankind have been re- 
pressed, oppressed, denied light and freedom 
and being, whether this denial came about 
from outside or from the falsity of their 
own systems, it is right tor them to bestir 
themselves and become human. The phrase 
“the rise and revolt of the masses” means 
that in one mode of the existence of all of 
us we constitute a mass, more or less un- 
reasoning and primitive, a mass in which the 
individual ceases to be able to think and 
judge for himself. Only insofar as this re- 
duction of individual responsibility over- 
takes large classes or distinct peoples may 
we say that such classes and peoples have 
really become masses. 

What has happened is that for various 
reasons, both spiritual and material, this 
massive, unreasoning, turbulent mentality 
is becoming more and more frequent, more 
and more dominant, more and more over- 
whelming, more and more decisive, not 
only in this or that country, but all over the 
world, and not only with such and such in- 
dividuals, but in the life of each one of us. 

The result is the increasing prominence 
of the primitive and backward, the instinc- 
tive and dark, the unformed and iil-formed, 
the massive and quantitative, the irrational, 
the potential, the material, the underdevel- 
oped and undeveloped. The forces of dark- 
ness have literally erupted into the light de- 
manding to be recognized. Witness how peo- 
ple love to be anonymous, to travel unknown, 
incognito, to just let go every restraint, 
every sense of responsibility. The one moral 
characteristic of this age is the general 
breakdown of standards, the determination 
of the norms of truth and goodness by the 
tastes and whims of the masses. 

When one is given day and night to the 
problems of the formless and undeveloped, 
whether in his own life or in society, it is 
exceedingly difficult for one to keep his gaze 
upon the perfect and complete. ‘One gets 
overwhelmed oneself. There is no greater 
tribulation than to try to retain the vision 
of the perfect, in all its reality and power, 
while you are moved by the clamor and need 
of the imperfect. This is the peculiar snare 
of the devil for our times. 

The masses must be loved and saved. They 
can only be saved if powerful, actual stand- 
ards of excellence are set up before them. 


Nothing is more important today than to 
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know that absolute standards exist and to 
demonstrate their existence in theory and in 
life; to instill the sense of individual, per- 
sonal responsibility so as to save man from 
falling into massive unreason and irrespon- 
sibility; and to inculcate the fear of God so 
that men might live in the certain presence 
of a hidden judge. Men are swept off their 
feet by massive mass movements, but what is 
supremely needed is to convince them of the 
irreplaceable importance of personal char- 
acter, of the value of a single individual re- 
deeming, by the depth of his own being, a 
whole age. The tremendous assertion “for 
their sakes I sanctify myself” applies today to 
every man who, while loving the world and 
aspiring to help it, yet knows and sets 
his heart upon another real world of per- 
fection which will save him, in the process 
of his trying to save this world, from losing 
his own soul. 

The seductiveness of material things stands 
in the way of people becoming decisive and 
therefore really facing up to the ultimate 
questions. Civilizations have fallen when 
soft and silken things have so bewitched the 
mind that it could see nothing else worth 
seeking and enjoying. 

It is true there are organized systems of 
tyranny and falsehood enslaving the mind. 
But an equally great enslavement is the wor- 
ship of the soft and silken, of comfort and 
security. The man who interprets his life as 
consisting in the quest of more and more 
comforts, more and more pleasure, more and 
more years of the same sort of sensuous ex- 
citement, is not superior to the man whose 
mind is warped by false doctrine. 

A life of comfort and security cannot un- 
derstand, much less respond to, the ultimate 
questions, including the question of its own 
vacuity. Slothful and afraid, it will buy 
mere existence at any price. It cannot make 
up its mind, it cannot take worthy chances, 
it cannot break away with meaningless, not 
even with harmful, habits. Such a life is in- 
capable of believing with all its heart, of 
standing up for and defending the supreme 
values of its own civilization, in a word, of 
becoming heroic. On the contrary, it will 
always find an excuse, it will always refuse 
to expose itself. Soft and easy living can 
never produce heroes of the spirit, and yet 
the present world situation requires, above 
military and material security, above eco- 
nomic abundance, above political wisdom, the 
rise of a new breed of men with the highest 
heroic stature. 

This is the test of decisiveness and of the 
deleterious effect of the soft and silken; sup- 
posing you were told—and I believe it to be 
true—that you must count on parting with 
at least half of your possessions and you must 
expect besides plenty of suffering and hard- 
ship before you can really master the crisis, 
would you accept to pay that price? I fear 
there be many who would much rather bury 
their heads in the sand. 

Whatever may be the material need of other 
parts of the world, certainly one of the 
greatest needs of the West is for the virtue of 
poverty to be once and prac- 
ticed. And while it is perfectly true that the 
West in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, can teach Asia and Africa how to 
produce and multiply material wealth and 
therewith how to satisfy their appalling ma- 
terial needs, I assure you that if that is all 
you are going to mean to this humanity on 
the march, they will profit from and thank 
you for your teaching, but they will not on 
that account either love you or stick by you 
in your moment of need. The grounds of 
love and community are all spiritual, and he 
alone is rich in spirit who knows how to be 
free from all material things. Again and 
again the poor have been called blessed, and 
we may be sure that God can only appear in 
our midst as one of the poor. It is difficult 
to compress a total problematic in one nut- 
shell, but I am nearly persuaded that if only 
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the West practiced voluntary poverty 
would be well with the world. ey 

There is a movement proper to matter. 
it seduces. There is a movement proper to 
the masses: they overwhelm. Both move. 
ments blind the reason, so that we can no 
longer either see the truth or act in accorg. 
ance with its requirements, But the sity. 
tion is_so critical that freedom from both 
movements is absolutely necessary if right 
vision and courageous action are to be prop- 
erly wedded to each other. 

I will then sum up what I honestly see 

There is a universal revolution against 
all that has been held sacred and true for 
thousands of years. The more deeply yoy 
go into this revolution, the more you become 
convinced that it admits of no possible 
compromise. 

The essence of this revolution, whatever 
form it takes, is to hate the authentic free. 
dom of the spirit, to reject any ultimacy 
to the individual human person, to subvert 
the traditional norms of truth and conduct, 
to split up the total man into sensations and 
dreams, to reduce reason to conditioned 
reflexes manipulated in the interests of some 
arbitrary philosophy enthroned and backed 
by force, to spurn any objective truth, to 
deify matter and material security, and to 
deny the existence of God. 

Where this revolution prevails, people like 
Aristotle, Paul, Augustine, Dante, Pascal, and 
Kant find themselves utter strangers. Since, 
however, without such people and what they 
saw and were Western history has no mean- 
ing, the call is for the defense of the soul 
of the West. 

But such a defense will be hollow and half- 
hearted if it does not spring from absolute 
faith in this soul. Thus the real crisis is 
the crisis of faith. In fact if faith had been 
vigorous, the revolution probably would not 
have arisen. 

What avails most so far as vision and deci- 
sion are concerned is prayer, contemplation, 
adoration, the peace of nothingness, the love 
of God. 

If the fantastic development of modern 
weapons should in due course have the effect 
of neutralizing physical war as the final 
means of settlement, then the struggle must 
move entirely onto the economic, political, 
intellectual, and spiritual planes. On these 
planes I am not at all sure that the West 
is yet adequately prepared. 

The real West is hardly known in the East. 
What is known is only the commercial, tech- 
nological, and political West. But there can 
be no greater pity, no more ultimate ques- 
tion, than if the truth and light and spirit 
and freedom and love and vision which con- 
stitute the essence of the West should re- 
main hidden under a bushel. 

Western civilization, if it is to survive, 
must stand for what is genuinely and con- 
cretely universal in its heritage. This can 
only mean in the order of nature the moral 
law and in the order of God the Christian 
message in its concrete plenitude. 

Without God and without the law of na- 
ture the West cannot save itself, let along 
the whole world. 

Even after the truest and clearest vision is 
revealed and the most courageous decision 
taken, there is no certainty that all wil! be 
well. Let no man therefore set his heart 
only upon outside things. What if the mess 
is inherent to the world. What if it could 
only be patched up a little here and a little 
there, but never quite eradicated. He will 
always be disappointed who puts all his eggs 
in the basket of the world. 

Therefore we must have independent ac- 
cess all the time to another independent 
realm in which there is complete victory, 4 
realm not dependent upon our subjective 
feeling and imagination, nor upon the ma- 
nipulation of our body, but one that is real, 
Objective, in itself, given, full of truth and 
life. May it not be the case that the only 
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sense in which all will be well with the 
world is for this independent realm to re~ 
main integral and whole even if the whole 
world went to pieces? 

Beyond War and peace, beyond economics 
and politics, beyond the atom and its poten- 
tialities for good or for evil, beyond the ques- 
tion of whether Western civilization can be 
saved, beyond even any immediate personal 
suffering or sorrow or profound secret un- 
pappiness or even sin, beyond all this towers 
the supreme question whether we really 
know and are comforted by what Christ 
meant, both in itself and in history, when 
He said: “These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation: but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 





The Illicit Narcotic Traffic in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral Narcotic Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger in his capacity as United States 
representative on the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs delivered 
the following address to the Commis- 
sion’s ninth session recently held at 
United Nations headquarters, New York 
City. 

Commissioner Anslinger’s address is 
very interesting and should receive the 
attention it merits from persons in every 
walk of life. 

The address follows: 

Tue ItLicrr NARCOTIC TRAFFIC IN THE Far East 


(Remarks of the Honorable Harry J. An- 
slinger, United States representative on 
the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, ninth session, April 19 to May 
14, 1954) 


Last year I told this Commission that the 
United States is a target of Communist China 
to be supplied with a flood of foreign-ex- 
change-earning, health and morale-devastat- 
ing heroin. For several years I have pre- 
sented documented facts which established 
that narcotic trafficking from the Chinese 
mainland is an insidious, calculated scheme 
of the Chinese Communist regime to obtain 
operating funds and at the same time spread 
the debauchery of narcotic addiction among 
the free nations. 

On April 5 of this year in San Francisco, 
Calif., after several months of intensive un- 
dercover investigation, we made important 
inroads on this traffic when we arrested eight 
prominent Chinese and indicted Judah Isaac 
Ezra, of Hong Kong, who collaborated in sup- 
plying heroin from Communist China to out- 
lets on our west coast. Pure heroin seized in 
the raids or purchased as evidence by our 
agents during the investigation amounted 
to 6 pounds, 

Merchant seamen who frequented Ezra’s 
establishment obtained heroin from Ezra and 
smuggled it into the United States for the 
illicit market. In most instances the heroin 
was brought into the country concealed on 
the persons of seamen. Ornately carved 
camphorwood chests with specially built 
compartments were also used for the smug- 
gling operations, 

One of the dealers arrested in San Fran- 
cisco operated a florist shop and made his de- 
liveries of heroin disguised as boxes of flow- 








ers. Other dealers made deliveries to under- 
cover agents in the usual manner in such 
places as Chinese restaurants and meeting 
Places for seamen. Arrangements for sales 
of heroin were often negotiated over elabo- 
rate Chinese dinners. Chinese social clubs 
were frequently the meeting places to arrange 
for sale and delivery of the narcotics. One 
such social club is known to authorities as 
a gathering place for Communist Chinese and 
Chinese alien smugglers. 

The tmportance of this coup can be 
gaged by the fact that in the diluted form 
in which it reaches the addict, this oper- 
ation would have represented over a million 
addict doses of this deadliest of drugs. It 
offers additional dramatic proof that we are 
not here dealing with a petty adversary but 
rather with a formidable and far-reaching 
plot to gain foreign exchange and at the 
same time to demoralize the people of the 
free world. 

Spreading narcotic addiction and obtain- 
ing funds for political purposes through the 
sale of heroin and opium is not just the 
policy of one man in the Communist re- 
gime. It is the policy of the entire Com- 
munist regime in mainland China. 

The now well-known Communist, Po I Po, 
had become an important official among the 
Communists in China by 1938, and was one 
of the principal exponents of the sale and 
distribution of heroin for funds and for po- 
litical purposes. At that time the distri- 
bution of heroin was carried on from an 
area controlled by the Communists in Shensi 
Province, at which place the sale of heroin 
was part of an agent’s underground assign- 
ment. The agent received instruction in 
such activity along with other political prop- 
aganda. Po became minister of finance of 
the Communist regime in October 1949, in 
which position he was able to expand in- 
ternational narootic traffic from Communist 
China to heretofore unimagined proportions. 
When he was relieved as minister of finance 
in 1953, Jung Tzu Ho became minister of 
finance. 

After visiting Moscow for several months, 
Po returned to Peiping to attend a meeting 
of the central committee of the party. Be- 
fore the meeting of this committee, Jung 
had held a conference and perfected an im- 
proved plan for the export and sale of opium 
and heroin in conjunction with Yeh Li Chu- 
ang, minister of trade, and Fang Jung Ho, 
chief of special trade. The latter term sig- 
nifies marcotics. According to the report 
of Jung, during the year Communist China 
exported opium, morphine (large quantities 
of morphine base were shipped out because 
of the shortage of chemicals), and heroin 
with a value of US$60 million amounting to 
over 800 tons. Jung stated that the ship- 
ments were 20 percent short of the goal. 

The innovation in the present arrange- 
ment over the former operation of the Com- 
munist regime in narcotic traffic is that the 
foreign ministry has overall control over the 
entire program, and directs the export and 
further distribution of the heroin and opium 
through the National Trading Co., which 
maintains headquarters in Peiping. 

At the time the Communist regime was 
promoting illicit marcotic traffic in the in- 
terior of China in the area controlled by the 
Communists in 1938, Chen Kwan Yuan, alias 
Chen Kun Yuen, alias Chen San Yuan, was 
busily engaged in Tientsin smuggling nar- 
cotics off Taku Bar as circumstances per- 
mitted. He was still in Tientsin in 1951 
when the now well-known “Lions Globe” 
brand of heroin began to reach Japan in 
large quantities. Since that time he has 
become one of the most powerful representa- 
tives of the Communists in the narcotic 
traffic outside Communist China, and has 
built his fortune on narcotics through and 
under the cover of his far-flung Tin Shing 
Trading Co., moving heroin out of Commu- 
nist China to all parts of the world in ex- 
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ehange for tires, rubber goods, trucks, and 
He 


other strategic material. has all the 
brass and front of a gangster and relies prin- 
cipally on bribery and buying protective in- 
formation to smooth the smuggling of from 
5 to 50 pounds of heroin at one time. Crew 
members of various kinds of ships have 
been used for this operation in addition to 
individual Chinese couriers. One of these 
is a relative of Tze Oi Chan, alias Mrs. Wu, 
the international female smuggler of ner- 
cotics who was arrested in 1958 and who, 
while awaiting trial, is now living in grand 
style through a portion of the profits of 
Chen Kwan Yuan who arranged for her 
movements from one country to another. 
The coconspirator of Mrs. Wu, the infa- 
mous Li Sui Po, alias Lee Sau Pung, who has 
also been arrested, was in the organization 
of Chen Kwan Yuan. 

There are two principal groups exporting 
and distributing- heroin and opium for the 
Communist regime in China in addition to 
the group which deals almost exclusively in 
heroin and opium from Yunan Province. 
All of these are under the direction of the 
National Trading Co. One of these groups 
exports directly from the north China ports 
of Tientsin (Taku) and Tsingtao, and in this 
way avoids the jurisdiction and control of 
the more powerful group in south China. 
In this northern group is Hsieh Chun Mu 
who went to Peiping in 1952 where he has 
become a powerful political agent continu- 
ing his narcotic trafficking through Com- 
munist representatives with whom he has 
been associated for many years. 

The group in south China functions as 
the Trade Bureau of South China, a depart- 
ment of tre Communist regime in China, 
The Trade Bureau operates powerful trad- 
ing ‘companies as fronts and has the great- 
est concentration of stocks of heroin and 
opium in all of China stored at Canton and 
Chungsan, Shek-ki, for export to affiliated 
trading companies in free countries. Mem- 
bers of the Communist regime undertake the 
management of these trading companies and 
other enterprises, including banks, which 
these companies control. 

Eighty percent of the heroin from Com- 
munist China flows from Canton to these 
trading companies. The South China group 
and their affiliates control this flow of her- 
oin to the free countries by means of more 
trading companies and representatives in 
these free countries from whom payment for 
the heroin is received. Some of these repre- 
sentatives have become rich and powerful 
and are able to negotiate directly with the 
Communist regime as well as with major 
distributors who control the traffic in other 
free countries. The close connection be- 
tweer: these trading companies and the over- 
all Cou:munist control may best be illus- 
trated by their method of either pooling or 
borrowing stocks of heroin from whichever 
company or representative available in or- 
der to make delivery of large consignments, 
In this respect the dealers in this dirty 
business operate as legitimate enterprises in 
that each knows where additional stocks of 
heroin may be obtained as necessary. 

The fanatical Communist narcotic traffick- 
ers have resorted to the extreme measure of 
cutting off the ears of those small-time sell- 
ers who dared reveal the identity of the sup- 
plying group. Another method has been to 
take them into a Communist organization 
whereby they are sealed off and thereby 
silenced. 

The golden web of the conspirators pro- 
tecting them in their palatial surroundings 
has been spun through the funds ultimately 
obtained from the very persons destroyed by 
the product—the very persons who pay in 
money and blood to “Chase the Dragon” or 
“Shoot AA Guns”, terms which are now 
heard throughout the Orient with reference 
to the use of heroin, 
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From the beginning the Communist pur- 
veyors of heroin have realized the dual pur- 
pose of its sale since they have forbidden 
members of their own organization to use the 
drug. This was true in 1938 and it is true 
today. Communist traffickers in the drug 
on the wholesale level talk of the dual pur- 
pose of sale, and also of the fact that users 
lose their effectiveness. Like remarks are 
heard from coolies on the streets. 

The close relationship between the heroin 
and the opium and political agents extends 
all the way to the top. In Chungjin, a city 
in the suburbs of Peiping, a factory for the 
manufacture of heroin is located. Here also 
is the training center for Communist China’s 
political agents. The same pattern involv- 
ing Communist agents and the sale of heroin 
was followed in the cities of Rashin and 
Wonsan, North Korea. 

One of the principal methods of distribu- 
tion to the ultimate consumer continued 
to be through use of brothels operated by 
Chinese Communists or supplied by Chinese 
Communists who funneled the profits of the 
traffic to powerful traders and representa- 
tives in the organization in the principal 
cities. These traders and representatives 
were also aided by Chinese who ostensibly 
were traders, but who were actually operat- 
ing on behalf of the Communist regime in 
China and could supply any amount of 
heroin. They negotiate directly with Com- 
munist bosses on the Chinese mainland for 
large supplies of opium. In the offices of 
these traders, which bear little resemblance 
to offices of legitimate commercial compa- 
nies, the clerical force is composed of stooges 
and lookouts. One such company is the 
Aaron Trading Co. which operates with a 
headquarters office and a branch office, and 
which has a direct connection into Commu- 
nist China for quantities of heroin and 
opium. This company, operated by two Chi- 
nese, endeavored to establish connections 
directly into New York City, and proposed 
using letters of credit concealing final desti- 
nation. 

Li Chin Sui, who heads a Chinese export- 
import company, is one of the most active 
traffickers in the Far East, operating under 
the direction of the gigantic combine. Li 
Chin Sui, a Chinese, was forced out of Japan 
by investigating agents of the enforcement 
division of the narcotic section, Ministry 
of Welfare, after he had accumulated a for- 
tune trafficking in Communist heroin in the 


*» Yokohama-Tokyo area. Li’s company chan- 


nels strategic material to Canton and takes 
charge of the movement of opium and heroin 
under the direction of the South China 
Trade Bureau and representatives affiliated 
therewith. 

Powerful Chinese closely associated both 
commercially and socially with top-notch 
Communist agents have accumulated for- 
tunes of tremendous magnitude even by 
western standards through feeding gold and 
strategic materials into Communist China 
in return for heroin and opium. The extent 
of this operation becomes clear when it is 
realized to be a cold fact that 200 tons of 
opium from Communist China are required 
annually to carry on the established busi- 
ness of these Chinese traffickers and their 
associates. Most of this opium is from 
Kwangtung, Kweichow, Szechwan, and 
Kwangsi Provinces. In addition to this 
known 200 tons of opium tremendous quan- 
tities of finished heroin with a high degree 
of purity, heroin pills, and morphine base 
from which heroin is later refined, are chan- 
neled by these same traffickers to their Com- 
munist representatives in other countries. 
Large amounts are shipped on consignment 
and need not be paid for until they are 
distributed to representatives through trad- 
ing companies or couriers by the political 
activity committee members who collect the 
money or acquire strategic materials accord- 


ing to a prearranged plan. 
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The Communist regime has decided that 
the system of consignment will be eliminated 
as far as possible since some of the profits 
have been embezzled. A large portion of the 
profits will continue to be used as a special 
fund for various organizations under the 
control of the Communist bosses in the area 
where the heroin is sold, but there is a 
strict requirement that a set portion of the 
profits must be returned to the Finance Min- 
istry of the Communist regime in China. It 
has likewise been decided that the system 
of trade cooperatives and agents transporting 
and selling the heroin must be more effi- 
cient and close-knit to avoid detection and 
to provide more funds for the organization. 
Special attention is being given to improving 
the technique of the Communist bosses in 
control of the smugglers who are to take 
more care in the use of bribes to permit the 
smooth flow of drugs. The same procedure 
applies to entry and exit papers to facilitate 
the movements of the operators. The 
equivalent of more than US$1,000 is often 
used in such an operation. 

Traffic in heroin and opium has been found 
to be so lucrative and otherwise effective 
by the Communist regime in China that they 
have taken great pains to improve the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy. Not only does 
the opium come from beyond the Great Wall 
in the provinces of Chahar, Jehol, and Sui- 
yuan, but also from Tsinghai, Sinkiang, 
Shensi, Kansu, and Ningsia Provinces. 
Yunnan Province also produces immense 
quantities of opium under the direct con- 
trol of the head of the secret police. In this 
area 500 tons of opium were shipped out in 
1950 at the same time as 500 tons were being 
offered for sale in Canton. Opium caravans 
from Yunnan Province numbering approxi- 
mately 200 men are moving at the rate of 
2 or 3 a week. Recently morphine base has 
been moved out in large quantities by air, a 
continuation of the traffic over the past sev- 
eral years. A seizure of 418 pounds of opium 
from Yunnan was made from an air cargo 
in November 1953. Other seizures of Yun- 
nanese opium were made in April, 1,700 
pounds, and in June, 3,250 pounds. 

Forty tons of Yunnanese opium were of- 
fered for sale through agents of the Com- 
munist regime in China in June 1953. It 
was stated that the morphine content would 
be 9 percent; that the opium would be packed 
in 1-kilogram packages wrapped in cello- 
phane; and that 50 pieces in a tin container 
would be boxed and covered with jute cloth 
stitched with string. This shipment was 
offered at US$2 million. 


In Szechuan Province the governor con- 
trols the opium production and also operates 
a factory with a capacity of 150 kilograms. 
Heroin factories were established in Kwangsi 
Province and in Yunnan Province. In 
Kwangtung Province the opium poppy plant- 
ing is about three times what it was in 1951. 
In Yunnan and Kweichow Provinces the 
Communist authorities have issued special 
instructions to in¢grease the production of 
opium. Because the authorities have not 
shared the huge profits with the growers, 
they have not obtained as much opium as 
‘was expected. The yield must be sold to the 
Communist cooperatives who with their 
agents openly sell the opium at prices rang- 
ing from US635 per pound in large quanti- 
ties to more than US$100 per pound in quan- 
tities of a few pounds, Heroin is from six 
to ten times this price. These prices are in 
line with quotations by the Bank of China 
offering opium at US$72 per: pound and 
heroin at US$500 per pound. 

JAPAN 


Through international liaison, the enforce- 
ment division of the narcotic section, Minis- 
try of Welfare, Japan, was able to effect the 
arrest of the notorious international nar- 
cotic smuggler from Shanghai, Li Sui Po, 
alias Lee Sau Pung, during the past year. 
Brilliant undercover work and surveillance 
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preceded the arrest of this trafficker jp pos. 
session of 500 grams of heroin. He js now 
under trial and is held on a ¥i0 Million 
(US$25,000) bond, the highest of recorg for 
narcotic traffickers in Japan. The authori. 
ties also have under arrest Li’s coconspirato; 
Tze Oi Chan, alias Mrs. Wu, formerly oj 
Shanghai. 

Approximately 12 kilograms of heroin 1) 
percent more than for any like period since 
the end of World War II, were seizeq from 
the unending fiow of heroin to Japan from 
Communist China. In view of the state of 
enforcement in Japan, officials do not con. 
sider the seizures to be more than 1 percent 
of the total smuggled into Japan from Com. 
munist China, This means that a huge 
amount of Communist heroin is being solq 
in Japan in a 12-month period. One mem- 
ber of the Communist organization stated 
that 120 pounds of heroin entered Japan jn 
Niigata Prefecture, arriving from Com. 
munist China through the North Korean 
port of Wonsan. The explanation for the 
manner of payment for such a quantity 
about US$300,000, was that no money or 
goods are paid until the heroin is distributeq 
to the Communist bosses in the various 
cities. Strategic goods are preferred to 
money. 

Chinese Communist bosses in contro! of 
the traffic, assuming the role of import. 
export merchants and businessmen, relied 
principally on their tremendous capital to 
facilitate the smuggling and distribution of 
heroin. 

For the Communists, the traffic in heroin 
in Japan was highly profitable and success. 
ful, but it was at the same time a grim, 
deadly serious project. It was here that 
traffickers who dared reveal the identity of 
the suppliers had their ears severed from 
their heads. This method proved effective 
in closing avenues of information concerning 
factories producing heroin, accurate esti- 
mates of areas devoted to poppy cultivation, 
and the extent of the activities of the opium 
buying and selling cooperatives in the in- 
terior of China. Even former employees 
dared not talk. 


Heroin poured into the country through 
the ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Kure, Sasebo, 
and smaller ports along the Japan Sea as 
well as through the airports. With this very 
real weapon, Chinese Communist collabora- 
tors acting as representatives of the Commu- 
nist regime in China posed a threat to the 
health and safety of the nation. The Japa- 
nese press has begun to cry out against this 
dirty business of the Communist regime in 
China. 

As late as February 1954 the Japanese 
authorities were seeking 30 kilograms of 
heroin and 3,000 revolvers reported to have 
been landed in Kyushu from Communist 
China during the first part of the month. 

SOUTH KOREA 

South Korea is the target of tremendous 
quantities of heroin from North Korea. The 
trading companies in North Korea, as in 
China, controlled by the Communist regime 
insist that at least one-fourth of all goods 
leaving North Korea for South Korea must . 
be either heroin or opium. The smugglers, 
usually agents operating both for informa- 
tion and monetary gain, have for the most 
part used the same route into South Korea 
since 1947. They obtain heroin in Kaesong 
and at small villages along the coast of North 
Korea, opposite Kanghwa Island, and enter 
South Korea at Inchon. Some have pro- 
ceeded overland directly to Seoul and thence 
to Taegu and Pusan. 

There is extensive cultivation of the opium 
poppy in the areas around Pyongyong in the 
west and Wonsan on the east coast. There 
is also considerable cultivation in the north- 
easternmost province of North Korea. Some 
of the opium is shipped to a factory in Com- 
munist China at Chungjin near Peiping, but 
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most of the opium is processed at a factory 
in Pyongyong. As much as 5 tons of heroin 
pave been stored at this factory. 

Heroin is purchased in North Korea from 
the Communist trading companies in ex- 
change for commodities most needed by the 
communist regime. One of these commod- 
ities is rubber shoes, which on one occasion 
were used in the amount of 3,000 pairs to 
obtain 2,000 grams of heroin and 1,500 grams 
of opium. The opium in this case came from 
Communist China, The heroin was the 
coarse, granular, off-white t@pe which has 
peen sold into international traffic in North 
Korea since 1948. The heroin was originally 
in the familiar heavy tin cans with slip-over 
tops soldered and waxed to protect the con- 
tents. Communist trading stores in North 
Korea have trafficked in heroin in this kind 
of container since 1949 in wholesale quant- 
ities. The containers appear to have been 
hammered out of corrugated metal. 

The 2,000 grams of heroin and the 1,500 

ams of opium were seized early in January 
1954. The heroin had been placed aboard a 
93-foot boat about an hour before departure 
from Heichampo, a small town with 5 or 6 
docks capable of accommodating 17 to 18 
small ships at one time on the coast of North 
Korea between Kaesong and Kanghwa Island. 
The smuggler was so confident of the con- 
traband and so accustomed to smuggling 
that he did not bother to examine the con- 
tents of the packages which proved to be 
85.2 percent heroin. The value of the rubber 
shoes traded for the opium and heroin was 
US81,200. 

The smuggler stated that the Communist 
regime issues instructions to the trading 
companies in regard to the narcotics which 
are the property of the Government. Most 
of the smugglers average two trips monthly 
from North Korea to South Korea with nar- 
cotics. Young girls working as maids or 
prostitutes receive the narcotics on many 
occasions. At other times the narcotics are 
turned over to wholesale syndicates, some of 
which are made up of businessmen. 

A police official in the National Police 
Headquarters, Republic of Korea, stated that 
from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, 2,400 
Communists from North Korea, most of them 
posing as refugees, were arrested in South 
Korea. These Communists had received 6 
months’ training in Communist ideology, 
learning names of associates, names of con- 
tacts, answers to police in case of arrest, etc., 
at a political training school in northwest 
Korea. 


Using the expression of this official, these 
Communist agents carried gold in one hand 
and heroin in the other. The gold was for 
traveling and living expenses; the heroin 
was for political activity, for mental pur- 
poses. Young girls from 18 to 23 years of 
age had come down into South Korea from 
North Korea as Communist agents. Some 
of these became housemaids at appropriate 
homes of politicians, others became prosti- 
tutes, not in the true sense of the word for 
& living, but im order to accomplish their 
political purposes. When the Communists 
arrived with heroin they knew in advance 
where to deliver it. 

On May 10, 1953, heroin of the same qual- 
ity, texture, and physical appearance, in the 
amount of 851 grams and in the same kind 
of containers mentioned above, was seized as 
it was being smuggled into South Korea, 
The detail of similarity in the containers 


an 
unusual variety. 

On May 19, 1953, heroin in the amount of 
22 grams was seized from a known 
nist agent from North Korea. 
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Some of the narcotics sold by the Commu- 
nist trading companies in North Korea is 
morphine base which is usually delivered to 
guerrillas in the mountains in southwest 
South Korea. On October 31, 1953, a crude, 
clandestine plant, utilized for processing this 
morphine into heroin at the rate of 250 grams 
daily, was seized. 

In September 1953 a seizure was made of 
15.8 pounds of opium and 135 grams of 90 
percent heroin which had been brought in 
from North Korea. The opium was in glass 
jars and was in the odd-shaped balls which 
are characteristic of opium grown and col- 
lected in North Korea. The cultivators sell 
it in this form and it is usually cut through 
with a knife to prevent concealment of rocks 
for increased weight. 

One distributor of heroin in wholesole lots 
in Seoul was a North Korean who spoke per- 
fect Chinese and who operated a brothel over 
his flourishing trading store. To enter the 
brothel it was necessary to pass through the 
trading company. The heroin was sold by 
the prostitutes on the premises as well as 
directly by the operator of the business. It 
was established that this smuggler and 
wholesaler knew the heroin was manufac- 
tured in Pyongyong and was brought in 
through Kanghwa Island to Seoul, Taegu, 
and Pusan. He had several customers on an 
every-other-day basis at the rate of United 
States $10 for one-half gram of heroin. 

The heroin is sold at prices which the 
traffic will bear, which vary from US$2 per 
0.03 gram to about one-half that price when 
it is supplied to lepers, thieves, pickpockets, 
and the prostitutes in the “ditch” at Pusan. 

HONG KONG 

While movements of heroin through Hong 
Kong, because of its geographical location, 
continued despite efforts of local police who 
acted vigorously, there has been a notice- 
able trend toward bypassing this area when- 
ever possible with shipments to other free 
countries. Enforcement officials and the 
courts have taken a positive attitude to 
thwart the traffickers. On February 26, 
1954, in the Victoria District Court, Judge J. 
Reynolds, in sentencing a defendant for 
possession and sale of 12 grams of heroin, 
said, “I regard this offense of possession and 
sale of ‘harcotics as one of the most serious 
offenses to come before me, and you are 
sentenced to 2 years and 6 months on each 
charge.” 

CONCLUSION ‘ 

The threefold increase in some areas in 
the land devoted to the cultivation of the 
opium poppy itn Communist China, the es- 
tablishment of new heroin factories in Com- 
munist China, the continuation and expan- 
sion of a 20-year plan to finance politi- 
cal activities and spread addiction among 
free peoples through the sale of heroin and 
opium by the Communist regime in China, 
and the extension of the same pattern of 
narcotic activity to areas coming under the 
jurisdiction of Communist China has mush- 
roomed the narcotic menace from Commu- 
nist China into a multiheaded dragon 
threatening to mutilate and destroy whole 
segments of populations from whom the 
danger of addiction through ready avail- 
ability of drugs had been removed during 
the past 40 years by the uncompromising 
work of the narcotic enforcement authori- 
ties in the free countries of the world. 

Until this Communist traffic in narcotics 
is dried up, the agents of this menace wher- 
ever found must be apprehended and dealt 
with surely and severely as a means of 
bringing under control this unbridled 
monster. 
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Aid to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL< 
LER, SUBMITTED TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 
8, 1954, uv Support or Unrrep STaTes As- 
SISTANCE TO INDIA 


It is proposed for the fiscal year 1955, the 
United States grant India $104.5 million, of 
which $85 million be in the form of develop- 
ment assistance and $19.5 million in the form 
of technical cooperation. In addressing my- 
self to this proposal and in support thereof, 
I say if we cannot afford more, mrost assur- 
edly we cannot afford less. 

I spent a little time in India some 6 
months ago. India bears a gruesome burden, 
hunger. India, at the beginning of both 
her independence and _ industrialization 
must maintain and sustain two and a half 
times the population of the United States in 
a country one-half our size. Enormous and 
intricate problems face India; first, the in- 
crease in agricultural output to feed her 
hungry, which nreans more arable land, more 
water, less disease that incapacitates, greater 
technical skills for the agricultural worker. 
For greater industrial output, there is the 
lack of investment capital, the lack of trained 
personnel, the lack of steel and the like. 
There is the huge illiteracy problem to 
wrestle with; there is unemployment in the 
cities and disease in the villages. But there 
is also an India alive with men and women 
of searching, sensitive minds. There is also 
an India that embraced democracy, that 
struggled through to proud independence; an 
India willing to take upon herself the re- 
sponsibilites and challenges of these problems 
through a government responsive to the peo- 
ple and representative of them; in short, to 
take them on in the free way of life. 

The people of Asia have their eyes upon 
India and upon Communist China. Which 
pattern shall impress itself upon: the mind 
of men? That of democracy, of the free way 
of life with its trials and errors, its fluid 
give and take and compromise, its divided 
political pressures? Or that of the totalitar- 
ian state with its rigidities, the tron whip, 
the coerced direction? Which will succeed 
in giving man the fuller measures of food, 
employment, education, health? There are 
many in India, particularly among the young 
in the colleges, among the unemployed in 
the cities who watch the race. 

We who know the answer, who are so sure 
of the answer because we have the fruits of 
freedom which have placed us in the posi- 
tion to help others through to self-help can- 
not avert our eyes from the struggle of free- 
dom anywhere. 

I have seen some of the results of the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance we have 
granted India heretofore. You have the 
facts and the figures before you, but I have 
before me the memory of an Indian and his 
wife standing in front of their new one-room 
house, proud and loving of their tiny vege- 

table garden planted around the tiny ground 
of their home, the very first such garden they 
have seen, the very first of its kind in India. 


This is the work of their own hands through 


United States aid. 


ee 
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Fertilizers and steel are mighty good 
friends of independence. 

I have talked with many in India. I have 
seen many of their villages, their community 
projects and their training schools, particu- 
larly the work done with and for refugees. I 
returned from India with the conviction 
that such aid as we give India is not a one- 
way stream. What flows back is a knowledge 
of India and Indians, enriching our under- 
standing not only of one another, but of the 
interplay of cultures and arts, of her in- 
fluences upon us and ours upon her. The 
aid is a bridgeway of learning both for us 
and for India. India has endured for cen- 
turies and has ancient wisdoms and patience 
and tolerance upon which we ourselves can 
profitably draw and our aid to her cannot 
ever be that of some beneficence arrogantly 
insisting that she receive our bounty. It is 
because we have not understand the fierce- 
ness of the anticolonialism of the East, nor 
her surge for independence, nor her pride in 
it for those who have achieved it, nor her 
cultural heritage of centuries that we have 
blundered in practical operation of our for- 
eign affairs in Asia. If we can understand 
and let India know we understand that in 
the act of giving we are receiving as well we 
shall have made a giant stride forward in 
strengthening our now necessary ties in the 
East. 

In the many quiet talks I had with In- 
dian leaders, I learned how, internally, the 
Indian Government insistently and effective- 
ly attacks the problem of Communist sub- 
version. I make this point because there 
are those who oppose aid to India on the 
false premise that India is pro-Communist. 

To deny our differences with the Indian 
Government would, of course, be absurd. 
Where there are freedom and independence, 
differences do arise. We have our differences 
with Great Britain, France, Italy. Just s0 
do we have them with India. The differences 
are sharper, and, perhaps, more crucial. 
But aid is not an instrument for the carving 
out of a country’s mind. Let it suffice that 
India is free and that that freedom is worth 
nourishing and strengthening. 

We can neither save India from herself 
nor buy her for us with some millions of 
dollars. We couldn't if we would and we 
wouldn’t if we could. We can only express 
our gratitude for the abundance which is 
ours and for the freedom many have died to 
give us by trying in whatever measures we 
can that others, too, grow in abundance and 
in freedom, 





Toward a Greater America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, water—America’s greatest resource— 
will continue to rule progress in the 
United States. What we do today -will 
determine whether we will continue to 
experience our phenomenal growth and 
maintain our standard of living, the 
highest in the world. 

The United States may run out of 
water before it runs short of oil or coal. 
There is a rapid depletion of our water 
resources and the President, when he 
appointed the new Cabinet-level group 
to study the situation, recognized that 
it is a serious problem that is facing the 
country. 
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The use of water in the United States 
has quadrupled in the past half century. 

There is no such thing as an inex- 
haustable supply of underground water. 
It comes nearer to be inexhaustable in 
the sand hill area of Nebraska, where it 
is estimated there are some 600-million 
acre-feet of water stored in the sand 
hills. 

Many engineers and farmers find that 
where they depend upon an underground 
supply of water for irrigation purposes, 
that the underground beds of water can- 
not be pumped indefinitely because the 
water supply and level go much lower 
after pumping. In some instances, the 
water level gets so low that only the very 
large companies, who are willing to spend 
some $50,000 to $75,000 for a well, can 
afford to develop new irrigation pumping 
projects. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

One might ask, “What can we do to 
preserve the water supply of the United 
States?” Proper soil conservation meth- 
ods, such as soil terracing and slowing 
up the runoff in wet weather would 
permit more moisture to sink into the 
soil. The building of dams to hold any 
runoff floodwater will make more water 
available during drought. The greatest 
waste this country has, when it comes 
to water, is from not using the water 
that constantly flows to the ocean from 
the several water divides in this country. 

I am reminded of what Daniel Webster 
once said in opposing western railroad 
development: 

I will never vote one cent from the Public 
Treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch 
nearer to Boston than it is. What do we 
want with this vast worthless area—this 
region of savages and wild beasts, of shift- 
ing sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we 
ever hope to put these great deserts and 
those endless mountain ranges? . 


To what use, Mr. Webster? To the 
building of bustling cities; to the de- 
velopment of fertile acres; to the homes 
of 35 million Americans, who supply 
nearly half of the entire Nation’s de- 
mands of choice protective vegetables 
and truck crops; to the development of 
a $40 billion yearly retail sales averag- 
ing $1,139 for every man, woman, and 
child—retail sales for the Nation during 
the same year averaged $1,023 per cap- 
ita—and to the development of a new 
outlet for the products manufactured in 
the East. 

These are just a very few of the innu- 
merable benefits the Nation has received 
in the development of the West. It is 
interesting to note that practically all of 
this development has occurred during 
the past 50 years—since the inception of 
reclamation. : 

LAND OF WEALTH 

Mr. Webster, even with his great fore- 
sight, had failed to realize the poten- 
tialities of the West and its tremendous 
wealth of land, minerals, and forests. 
He failed to reconcile the needs of our 
mushrooming population to the possi- 
bilities of the West. 

One of the leading examples of the 
wealth found in the West is its immense 
untapped mineral resources. Latest 


mineral findings include vast amounts of 


i 
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uranium—unknown a few years ago jp 
the United States. Recent studies ingj. 
cate we have a bountiful reserve of ura. 
nium to meet our needs for the years 
ahead when we reap the benefits of the 
atomic age. 

Despite these vast mineral resources 
the dearest treasure of all the West is 
water. Water—the Nation’s greatest re. 
plenishable natural resource—must be 
conserved 7 developéd at an acceler. 
ating pace. It has been aptly said that 
water is worth what it costs. The ingj. 
vidual who is thirsty will pay handsome. 
ly to quench his thirst. 

Reclamation in the West and supple. 
mental irrigation throughout the rest of 
the country must work as allies in the 
economic growth of the Nation. Any 
other course means forfeiture of a part 
of our national tradition, stagnation of 
development, and decreasing standards 
of living. 

VALUE OF WATER 

One cannot make a true objective 
study of irrigation and reclamation in 
the West without first having a thorough 
understanding of the importance of 
water. The availability or lack of watery 
has been the determining factor as to 
whether areas continue to grow in popu- 
lation. 

Remembering the Dust Bow] years of 
the thirties, one thinks of the mass mi- 
gration from the Middle West to the 
Garden State made fertile by irrigation. 
The increased purchasing power of the 
Central Valley project in California pro- 
vides an excellent case study of the influ. 
ence of resource development. This 
project alone is estimated to provide a 
new yearly market for a million pairs of 
shoes made in the New England States 
and of thousands of home appliances 
made in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, 

This new outlet would never be except 
for the reclamation and irrigation devel- 
opment of this area. 

In Colorado a comparison was made 
between two similar counties—one irri- 
gated, the other dry. For every 1,000 
acres of irrigated land, 33 persons are 
supported, while the -comparable dry- 
land area supports only 3.9 persons. 
The ratio of the number of inhabitants 
per 1,000 acres in irrigated farms has 
remained constant since 1930, but in the 
comparison area it has declined 42 per- 
cent. Since 1920 the population of the 
dry-land area has decreased about 25 
percent, while the population of the irri- 
gated area has increased about 13 per- 
cent. 

This one county added $101, million 
to our gross national product in 1939, 
$18 million in 1944, and $29 million in 
1949. 

That is what water has done for one 
irrigated county in Colorado. Not too 
far distant from that Colorado county 
is a prosperous city. It experienced 4 
phenomenal growth, like many of our 
cities, immediately following World 
War II. It is an attractive city and 
the people have a tremendous amount 
of civic pride, and justly so. Many 
industries have examined it as a possible 
new location. 
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GROWTH STALEMATED 


However, growth has been stalemated. 
No longer can the ambitious Chamber of 
Commerce seek new industries. Why? 
Because there is not a sufficient supply 
of water available. Seems strange, 
does it not? A community in the heart 
of the Rockies, where many rivers origi- 
nate, being stymied by a lack of water. 
There are towns and communities under 
the upper Colorado River. project that 
will no longer. grow unless they can get 
an ample supply of water and power. 
Truly, water is the lifeblood of not only 
crops, but of communities. 

The same is true in California. The 
citizens of Colinga are paying what 
amounts to $2,000 per acre-foot for their 
water. The normal cost of water to the 
average city is $3.50 per acre-foot. Yes, 
much importance is placed on water in 
the West. 

At the present time there is more than 
95 million acres of land in the West now 
under cultivation. Possibly 20 million 
acres which are susceptible to develop- 
ment remain to be supplied with irriga- 
tion water. Of the 25 million acres un- 
der irrigation, only 7 million were con- 
structed by the Federal Government— 
the remaining f8 million by local inter- 
ests without any financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Total Federal investment in irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects is $1.9 bil- 
lion. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that local citizens have been ac- 
tive partners—paying partners—in each 
of the projects. Before work is started 
on a Federal irrigation project, a repay- 
ment contract must be negotiated. This 
contract is based on the cost of all re- 
imbursable features of a project. Non- 
reimbursables such as flood control, nav- 
igation, fish-and wildlife protection, rec- 
reation, and pollution abatement, are 
considered beneficial to the whole Na- 
tion. fj 

SPECIAL DIVIDEND 

The Federal Government is reaping a 
special dividend on the investment it has 
made in Federal reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects. Combined returns from 
individual and corporate tax revenues 
are estimated at $1.1 billion on 15 typical 
areas. Total Federal cost for these proj- 
ects through June 30, 1952 was $264 mil- 
lion. Thus far, Federal taxes collected 
have exceeded the Federal investment in 
irrigation features in these projects by 
450 percent. 

These revenues are in addition to the 
obligation voluntarily assumed by direct 
users of water to repay to the Govern- 
ment the total cost of irrigation. Other 
dividends which cannot be counted in 
monetary figures include homes and op- 
portunities for our mi popu- 
lation. 

It is a firm principle of the Eisenhower 

tion that the responsibility— 
and the cost—of resource development 
should be borne to the greatest possible 
extent by those who receive the benefits. 

In my own State of Nebraska, we find 
one of the oldest irrigation districts in 
the United States. It was started about 
50 years ago. The North Platte Valley 
of Mitchell, Scottsbluff, Gering, and 
Bayard would be ¢. parched land with few 


inhabitants today if water was not being 
used to raise tremendous crops. This 
irrigation area has repaid to the United 
States several times over the cost of the 
projects through new taxes, new indus- 
tries, and the production of crops and 
fibers so badly needed by this country 
and the world. 

I have pointed out, and the record con- 
firms it, that irrigation and reclamation 
and the incidental power costs are repaid 
to the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, many billions of 
dollars are spent for flood control, har- 
bors and docks, and agriculture conser- 
vation payments. These are direct out- 
lays from the public Treasury. The 
Corps of Engineers, on water conserva- 
tion and control projects has spent $7,- 
245,017,000, or nearly four times the total 
spent on irrigation and reclamation dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 

No one quarrels over the benefits re- 
ceived from these projects. Most of the 
money spent on flood control is used to 
protect the soil. All of the agriculture 
conservation payments go for that pur- 
pose. Measures are taken to protect the 
land so that more crops might be raised. 
Most of the crops protected are corn and 
cotton—crops the Government has bil- 
lions of dollars worth in storage. 

Many of my colleagues in the East and 
the consuming parts of the country com- 
plain that money should not be spent for 
new irrigation districts. The story is 
that we now have too many crops. I will 
shortly point out that most of the crops 
raised under irrigation has not to date 
contributed to the surplus now on hand. 

If we are to accept the theory that no 
new projects should be developed be- 
cause we have surplus crops, then my 
colleagues in the East should resist 
moneys spent for flood-control and soil- 
conservation purposes. These moneys 
protect the soil so that more new crops 
can be produced. They ought also to 
oppose spending money on research so 
that more and better crops can be pro- 
duced. 

I can say to you, my colleagues, that 
this country can well become a have- 
not country and join more than half of 
the rest of the world and become hun- 
gry. Our new crop lands are limited. 
Our population grows rapidly. It takes 
10 or 12 years to develop an irrigation 
project. . 

I am sure you realize that wars have 
been fought and won and even started 
because of the abundance or the lack 
of food. A hungry person does not want 
your prayers nor your arguments. He 
wants food in his stomach. If we are 
thinking of future generations, as we 
should, we would give our hearty sup- 
port to this new irrigated area that can 
be developed to meet the needs of future 
generations. c 

How much does irrigation and recla- 
mation add to our present surplus crops? 
Very little is the correct answer. 

Irrigated lands in the Western States 
produce virtually all of the Nation’s apri- 
cots, almonds, walnuts, dates, lemons, 
figs, prunes, and olives. They supply 
about 95 percent of the grapes; 90 per- 
cent of the lettuce; 85 percent of the 
sweet cherries; 75 percent of the ava- 
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cados, pears, and cantaloupes; 65 per- 
cent of the asparagus; 50 percent of the 
peaches; and more than 50 percent of 
the commercial truck crops. 

Four Federal irrigation projects in the 
Southwest produce over 97 percent of 
United States grown dates; 45 percent 
of winter and 42 percent of spring let- 
tuce; 85 percent of the spring carrots; 
and sizable portions of the Nation’s 
supply of other choice vegetables and 
truck crops. 

There are very few, if any, surplus 
crops caused by irrigation in the West- 
ern States. 

If this Congress is to continue being 
the custodian of the future resources of 
America, we must not neglect building 
toward a greater America which means 
more food, more resources, and more in- 
dustry. It is in this way that we can 
be a dynamic, growing America, a strong 
resource Nation able to meet the many, 
many demands of an expanding popu- 
lation and indeed a hungry world. 





Better Unemployment Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the statement which I have 
submitted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee on behalf of pending bills to 
amend the unemployment compensation 
law and in support of the principles con- 
tained in the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, of 
which I am a cosponsor, and to which I 
hope that the committee and my col- 
leagues in the House will give favorable 
consideration. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM T. 
GRANAHAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 
House COMMITTEE on WaYs AND MEANS, ON 
PEenpING BILLS To AMEND THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION LAW 

BETTER UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to join in urging the approval 
of this committee of the principles contained 
in the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, of which I ans 
a cosponsor, to increase unemployment com- 
pensation benefits approximately 50 percent 
and extend the period of benefits to a maxi- 
mum of 39 weeks. 

In addition, I earnestly support other 
bills before you which would extend unem- 
ployment compensation to Federal, State, 
and local Government employees. In Phila- 
delphia, we are particularly aware of the 
desperate plight of many of the men who 
have been dismissed from the Navy Yard and 
from other Federal installations at a time 
of high unemployment generally, who have 
had serious difficulty in finding other work, 
and who have been ineligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Many of these people were recruited into 
Government work on the basis of patriotic 
appeal at a time of labor scarcity. They were 
told they were needed to help their country’s 
defense effort. Jobs were plentiful in those 
days, and the decision to take Government 
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employment was, as I said, motivated largely 
by patriotism. 

It is ironic and unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment thereupon dispensed with their 
services and threw them into the labor mar- 
ket at the worst possible time, when com- 
petition for available jobs has been severe. 
But unlike other wage earners who lost their 
jobs in this period, these Government em- 
ployees were not eligible for unemployment 
compensation and had not even the com- 
pensation checks to fall back on when their 
jobs came to an end. They were just cast 
adrift as you would throw out a worn-out 
pair of shoes. : 

Therefore, I strongly urge that you take 
into consideration the valued service these 
workers have performed and cover them into 
the program at this time. It is a step which 
is long overdue, but one which we had some 
excuse for not having taken earlier while the 
Government's activities and payrolls were 
expanding rather than contracting as they 
are now. Beginning more than a year ago 
when the new administration began its 
wholesale firing of Government workers and 
its elimination of whole agencies and func- 
tions of Government, it should have acted 
promptly to meet the moral obligation to our 
Government employees to provide this kind 
of economic protection. 

I venture to say that unless we take that 
step promptly, and include Government em- 
ployees under unemployment compensation, 
it will seriously undermine any future at- 
tempt the Government might have to make 
in time of emergency to talk people into 
leaving other jobs and taking Government 
jobs. We have seen too often the spectacle 
of conscientious Government workers abused 
and condemned for doing their work well; 
we have seen the sense of security go out 
of Government career service; we are seeing 
now that they almost alone among American 
wage earners do not even have this minimum 
protection of unemployment compensation. 

As to the Forand bill to liberalize the ex- 
isting unemployment-compensation law, it 
would mean in Pennsylvania an increase in 
the maximum benefits from the present $30 
a week to about $44 on the basis of present 
statistics on average weekly wages. In other 
words, with an average weekly wage of $66.08 
in Pennsylvania (the figure cited by Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell earlier this year in 
his report to the States on this matter), a 
worker would be eligible to receive a weekly 
compensation check of as much as one- 
half his regular pay up to a maximum of 
two-thirds of the State average wage, in this 
case up to two-thirds of $66.08. 

He would have to have been earning $68 
a week or more to be eligible for the top 
maximum. On anything less than $88, he 
would collect one-half of his regular pay as 
unemployment compensation. 

This formula is the same one recommend- 
ed by the study commission set up by the 
administration, and in turn recommended 
by the President in an appeal to the States 
to adopt this formula. None of the States 
did so. In Pennsylvania the maximum is 
still only $30 a week. 

I don’t know exactly how many Pennsyl- 
vanians have exhausted their 26 weeks of 
benefits without finding suitable employ- 
ment, but I am sure the number is substan- 
ial, since Pennsylvania is second only to 
New York In the number of unemployed, and 
our total started to go up precipitately 
around October and November—from 88,900 
in October to 112,400 in November, and so on, 
until it has reached a level of, I believe, 
about a half-million. The October figure 
was doubled by December; that’s how fast 
the increase was. These are just workers 
covered by unemployment compensation, 
not Government workers or others not 

covered. 


And these are other statistics we in Penn- 
sylvania have been experiencing: 

Industrial activity in April declined for 
the 10th consecutive month; for the first 
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4 months of this year, industrial activity 
was down 13 percent from the same period 
a@ year ago; carloadings, depressed by the low 
level of production in coal and steel, were 
the smallest since 1939; anthracite produc- 
tion is the lowest in this century; and so on. 

All of this indicates to me, and I hope to 
you, that we must act promptly to protect 
our workers and our economy against a sharp 
further drop in purchasing power by pro- 
viding more adequate unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits. Extending the period of 
benefits of 39 weeks merely recognizes the 
desperateness of the difficulties of skilled 
workers in a period of general recession in 
finding suitable employment. In a State like 
mine, and in most industrialized areas, when 
employment is off it is off for just about all 
businesses and not for a selected unfortunate 
few. 

So I urge that you approve the bill which 
81 of us in the House have joined in spon- 
soring, which would carry out these worth- 
while improvements, 

Under this bill, the increased benefits and 
wider coverage would go into effect almost 
immediately, at Federal Government expense, 
if the States do not act on their own. The 
States would then have until July 1955 to 
change their laws to conform to the newer 
standards. It is necessary that the Federal 
Government take the initiative on this right 
now, since no State, as I said, has so far 
acted on President Eisenhower's appeal di- 
rected to the States to bring their systems 
up to date in this fashion. We must lead 
the way, and then they will follow. Ap- 
parently they won’t act on their own. 





Putting the Bite on Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
cautious Wall Street Journal remarked 
recently: 

Tariff boosts, not cuts, might be Congress’ 
response to Ike's freer trade urgings. 

If joblessness continues to rise, then a 
few tariff hikes are possible. 


The following editorial from the June 
9, 1954, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Trib- 
une discusses the subject and is timely 
reading. 

The editorial follows: 

PUTTING THE BITE ON US 


We in Altoona have reason to know that 
the condition of business throughout most 
of the Nation has been a cause of much con- 
cern in the last 6 months. 

The basic reasons for this situation appear 
to be vague, although the end of the Ko- 
rean war, with a consequent drop in war 
production, is regarded as a major cause, at 
least. 

No one has attempted to figure out just 
how much our foreign policies in recent 
years have had to do with the overall eco- 
nomic picture in America. But, there are 
many who say it is a vital factor, having 
its effect upon business in Altoona, as well 
as in most other parts of the Nation. 

What factors of foreign policy? 

Well, some of the most important are those 
relating to tariffs, to exports and imports, 
of ,course. 

Even the cautious Wall Street Journal re- 
marked. recently, “Tariff boosts, not cuts, 
might be Congress’ response to Ike’s ‘freer 
trade’ urgings. If joblessness continues to 


rise, then a few tariff hikes are possible.” 
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Now, few things seem to interest the Amer 
ican people less than a discussion of tariff; ‘i 

But the problem reaches into every indus 
trial city of America. 

Since the men behind the scenes in Wash. 
ington for years have been pushing the most 
extensive program of internationalism - 
American history, the complex problems re- 
lating to sensible foreign relations, on the 
economic, cultural, and military fronts, have 
become so inextricably confused that man 
of our leading men seem to be totally unebas 
to see that their duty in Washington is not 
the complete economic rehabilitation of 
every country in the world, but reasonable 
relations which result in benefit to the 
United States of America. 

In brief—and in these days of popular 
internationalism in New York and Washing. 
ton, it sounds like basest slander to state 
a constitutional fact—the American people 
do not send their representatives to Wash. 
ington to be philanthropists for other 
nations. 

IMPORTS MAKE JOBLESS 


Yet a recent survey purports tu show that 
at least 300,000 American workingmen and 
women are out of jobs because of import 
competition. And, it is said, unemployment 
due to the increasing number of imporis into 
this country is increasing. 

Lower labor costs abroad are making im- 
ported merchandise available in many in. 
stances to American shoppers at prices far 
under those of similar merchandise made in 
this country. 

Recently, Iowa’s Representative Jensen 
told a House hearing that American dollars 
paid for most of the cost of drilling thou- 
sands of deep wells in India for irrigation, 
but 90 percent of the equipment used was 
bought in Europe. 

Mr. JENSEN charged that specifications for 
the pipe used called for 11 threads to the 
inch, so American manufacturers could not 
even compete. 

The United States standard for pipe 
threads, he said, is nine threads to the inch. 
Eleven threads are the European standard. 

Mr. JENSEN also charged that the United 
States Reclamation Bureau bought more 
than half its powerhouse equipment in Eu- 
rope last year. He cited a typical item of 
$182,000 paid to Brown Boveri Corp., Swit- 
zerland, for four circuit breakers installed at 
Bismarck, N. Dak. American bids for the 
same kind of equipment were nearly twice 
as high. 

But if the Government does not support 
the American system, if it does not support 
the high standard of living of the American 
worker, can we expect such a standard to 
survive for long, in the face of such inter- 
national competition, plus our endless hand- 
outs, our military costs, and the ceasless 
efforts of Europe’s Reds and radicals to in- 
volve us in one global war after the other? 

Thinking in terms of the American people, 
we sometimes suspect, ends at the District 
of Columbia boundaries, and gives way to 
thinking in terms of foreign lands and for- 


eign peoples. 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, while Government agencies 
squabble among themselves over the ex- 
tent of unemployment—with conserva- 
tives estimates putting the total at about 
3% million—9 leading Senators and 81 
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Members of the House, all Democrats, 
have joined in introducing a bill to over- 
paul the unemployment-compensation 
ram, increase benefits by about 50 
percent, and extend the period of cover- 
age to 39 weeks. ; 

1 was happy to join in cosponsoring 
this important legislation. Westmore- 
jand County has been hard hit by un- 
employment. Recent figures from the 
Department of Labor showed that Penn- 
sylvania had more covered unemploy- 
ment than all six New England States, 
plus Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada combined—more than any State 
except New York. The total of New 
york, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania was 
equivalent to from one-fourth to one- 
third of all the covered unemployment 
in the Nation. 

And another set of statistics issued by 
the Department of Labor showed that 
more than 250,000 workers in the coun- 
try, as of March, had been unemployed 
for more than 26 weeks and had thus 
used up all their unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The bill I have joined in sponsoring— 
H. R. 9430, known as the Douglas-Ken- 
nedy-Humphrey-Forand bill — would 
mean an increase in the maximum bene- 
fits under unemployment compensation 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, from the 
present $30 a week to $44. It would be 
based on a formula recommended by 
President Eisenhower which be directed 
to the individual States—and which 
they ignored. Not one of the States has 
put into effect the higher benefits the 
President had recommended. 

Under those circumstances, the Demo- 
crats in the House and Senate waited for 
the President to come forward with pro- 
posed Federal legislation to take care of 
this pressing problem, but months went 
by and no administration bill was forth- 
coming. Consequently, we introduced 
our own bill to carry out these features 
of what we assume are the Eisenhower 
program, even though he has not put up 
much fight for it in Congress. 

An interesting aspect of this situation 
is that at the same time he was futilely 
calling upon the States to increase their 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
the President’s own Budget Bureau was 
cutting the funds for the Department of 
Labor in the administration both of un- 
employment compensation of the United 
States Employment Service. 

The Budget Bureau cut the Labor De- 
partment’s appropriation requests for 
the costs of administering unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment 
service by nearly $1 million below the 
level of 1953. Now the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has come along and cut 
it another $110,000. The amazing thing 
about this is that when the demands 
upon these services are rising, they have 
to fire staff members and cut down on 
their operations, 

A tipoff to the reasoning which went 
into this upside-down decision lies in the 
fact that the Eisenhower budget, pre- 
pared beginning last July, was based on 
expectations of “a high level of employ- 
ment, a high level of prosperity,” in the 
words of Secretary of Labor James P. 


Mitchell. Thus, it would seem, the 
steady alarming increase in unemploy- 
ment has caught the executive depart- 
ment by surprise, and it has not revised 
its budget estimate to conform to the 
present facts. 

This has been true not only in con- 
nection with unemployment compensa- 
tion and the employment service, but 
apparently in regard to practically all 
programs of government. Therefore, 
unless there is a quick, decisive upturn 
in economic activity in the country, and 
people go back to jobs which folded up 
over the past months, most of the budget 
estimates on which the whole Ejisen- 
hower program is based will blow sky- 
high, and our fiscal position will be 
chaotic. 





Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Sunday, June 6, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Nevada Daily Mail, Nevada, 
Mo.: 

Concress Does Some Work 

A number of Republican leaders have 
been telling us that despite all the furor over 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, the Congress 
was getting its work done. The evidence 
now seems to indicate that, at least so far 
as appropriations are concerned, this is 
quite correct. 

Appropriations measures are supposed to 
be enacted by June 30, since the Govern- 
ment’s new fiscal year begins July 1. But 
seldom in the last 6 years has Congress come 
anywhere near meeting that deadline. Once 
things dragged on until September 6, and 
twice it failed to clean up appropriations ac- 
tion until the very end of October. 

This time the House is a whole month 
ahead of last year’s not very impressive 
schedule, and the Senate seems to be doing 
better, too. 

The House has passed 7 of the 11 money 
measures called for, and in the aggregate 
they represent five-sixths of the funds 
sought by President Eisenhower. The Sen- 
ate has disposed of 2 of the 7 approved in 
the House, and has another ready for early 
consideration, Hearings on three more are 
incomplete. 

If this pace could be maintained, we 
might see all appropriations voted by the 
June 30 deadline. The sticker appears to be 
foreign aid. Neither House can do anything 
on the money side until Congress approves 
the basic authorization for aid expenditures, 
and this has not been done, 

Though it is too early to say what the 
Senate will do on this score, the House has 
chopped almost $3 billion off the President's 
requests in acting on 7 bills. About half 
the cut came in the military budget. . 

So much has been said, not only in re- 
cent months but in the last few years, about 
the irresponsibility and neglect of elemental 
lawmaking duties in Congress that it seems 
only fair to recognize the improvement 
shown in 1954 in this vital appropriations 
field. 

Congress obviously is not at a standstill 
while the great inquiry grinds on. Earnest 
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men are hard at work in the grubbiest area 
of lawmaking there is—marking up the 
money bills. 

They deserve to be encouraged for their 
responsible effort. And one may perhaps be 
forgiven for hoping that their example will 
be contagious on Capitol Hill, 





- A Bill To Amend Public Law 280 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill which would amend 
Public Law 280 to require full consulta- 
tion with the Indian tribes before any 
legislation is enacted by a State legisla- 
ture providing for an extension of the 
jurisdiction of the State in civil and 
criminal matters. 

This bill was introduced in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in a statement that he issued when 
he approved H. R. 1063 as Public Law 
280. 

A second provision of the bill is that 
final approval by the Federal Govern- 
ment is required before any State legis- 
lation, extending civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction, becomes effective. 

These requirements would not, how- 
ever, be applicable with respect to the 
areas of Indian country in States, such 
as the five named in Public Law 280 and 
those named in prior statutes conferring 
jurisdiction on particular States, as to 
which jurisdiction over the matters de- 
scribed in that measure has been spe- 
cifically placed in the State by act of 
Congress. 

This bill would establish orderly pro- 
cedure for bringing the areas of Indian 
country in additional States within the 
operation of the jurisdictional provi- 
sions added to the United States Code 
by Public Law 280. 

In any State where such an extension 
of State jurisdiction was contemplated 
the first step would be for the Governor 
to consult fully with the Indians con- 
cerned to ascertain their wishes and de- 
sires in the matter and to report the 
results of such consultation to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The second step would be a notifica- 
tion by the Governor to the Secretary 
that the State had enacted affirmative 
legislation for the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over the matters described in Public 
Law 280 within the areas of Indian coun- 
try in the State. 

It would then become the duty of the 
Secretary to find and determine whether 
the proposed extension of jurisdiction 
would be in the best interests of the 
Indians concerned and whether the other 
conditions established by the bill had 
been fulfilled. If the finding and de- 
termination was in the affirmative, a 
public notice to that effect would be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. Upon 
the 90th day after the publication of 
the notice the jurisdiction of the State 
would be extended, by force of the terms 
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of the bill itself, to the matters described 
in Public Law 280 within the areas of 
the Indian country listed in the notice. 

The adoption of this bill, calling for 
thorough Indian, State, and Federal con- 
sideration of each proposal for extend- 
ing State jurisdiction over additional 
areas of Indian country, would offer a 
practical and equitable way of accom- 
plishing the objectives underlying the 
enactment of Public Law 280. 

Public Law 280 recognized that the 
constitutions or laws of certain States, 
other than California, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and Wisconsin, as 
named in the law, contain a disclaimer 
of jurisdiction over the matters described 
in that measure. 

This bill which I have introduced fol- 
lows those sections of Public Law 280 
which recognize these disclaimers of ju- 
risdiction, and places those States which 
have such disclaimers of jurisdiction in 
the same position as those States which 
do not have such disclaimers of juris- 
diction. 

Public Law 280 excepted the areas of 
Indian country comprising the Red Lake 
reservation in Minnesota, the Warm 
Springs reservation in Oregon, and the 
Menominee reservation in Wisconsin 
from the jurisdiction specifically placed 
in those States. Consequently, if the 
Congress later concluded that it would 
be in the best interests of the Indians 
concerned to provide for an extension 
of the jurisdiction of any one of these 
States to the excepted area, it would be 
necessary for Congress to enact a sepa- 
rate bill for that purpose. 

There is included in this bill, there- 
fore, an amendment to Public Law 280, 
making applicable to these three reser- 
vations the same procedures as are pro- 
vided by this bill for the areas of In- 
dian country where jurisdiction has not 
been specifically placed in the State by 
act of Congress. This provision would 
avoid any necessity for Congress at some 
later time to enact a separate bill or 
bills for an extension of State jurisdic- 
tion to one or more of these three reser- 
vations with respect to such matters. 

It is felt that the procedures embodied 
in the proposed bill would materially aid 
in accomplishing the purposes of Public 
Law 280 by clarifying language and by 
providing the safeguards recommended 
in the President's statement. 





Postal Junk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my constituents express amazement 
that our post offices are being used for 
the dissemination of advertising and 
other printed material to boxholders at 
nominal expense, this especially in view 
of the huge deficits of that Department 
for some time past. There is general 
sentiment that this service, if it could 
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be called such, should adequately pay 
its own way.. I submit herewith an edi- 
torial from the Albany Times Union un- 
der date of June 4 which I am sure ex- 
presses the true sentiments of the ma- 
jority in my district: 

PosTaL JUNK 

Our mailbox at home and probably yours, 
too, is filled these days with an assortment 
of junk not even suitable for papering a 
room reserved for particularly obnoxious 
weekend guests. 

This stuff is what used to be called throw- 
aways because that literally was what it was; 
circulars tossed into doorways by a young- 
ster who thereby earned a few pennies an 
hour. 

Now, under revised postal regulations, it 
is carried by the postman. It is the kind 
of stuff that carries no name. It reads: Resi- 
dent of such and such number on such and 
such a street, and it announces a miraculous 
cure for warts and things like that. It is 
an additional burden for the postman and 
generally an annoyance to the recipient. 

Promoters who use this method to blanket 
a neighborhood get by at so little cost that 
it amounts to almost free delivery. Post- 
master General Summerfield professes con- 
cern about a deficit. Well, here is one ex- 
pense he could ask Congress to stop at 
once. 





India Curbs Missionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 
18, 1954: 

POLITICAL MEDDLING CHARGED—INDIA CURBS 
MISSIONARIES ' 
(By Gordon Graham) 

CaLcurta.—The whole pattern of Christian 
mission work in India, built by generations 
of missionaries from overseas, is today in 
danger of severe curtailment. 

This has been brought about in the short 
period of 1 year by the political activities 
of a minority of European and American 
missionaries who have allowed their zeal for 
the progress of their flocks to make them 
not only pastors but political advocates. 

In the remote hills of Assam, for example, 
@ group of American Baptists who have been 
working among the Naga hillmen for 80 years 
have become identified with the Nagas’ un- 
acceptable demand for independence from 
New Delhi. 

Similarly, in Madhya Pradesh, central 
India, the state government has formed a 
committee to inquire into the allegedly un- 
fair methods of conversion employed by 
missionaries in aboriginal areas. 

The result is that missionaries wishing to 
come to India are very often refused visas, 
while missionaries returning to the west may 
not be permitted reentry. This trend is the 
reverse of events from 1947 to 1952 when the 
number of non-Indian Christian mission- 
aries in India increased from 2,271 to 4,683. 
The Government of India has not revealed 
the current figure, but the presumption is 
that it is either on the decline or static. 

(Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said 
May 18 his Government’s objections to for- 
eign missionaries are based solely on political 
grounds, not religious, according to the Asso- 
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ciated Press. During a foreign affairs debate 
in Parliament, he said Christianity is one of 
the oldest religions in India and foreign mis. 
sionaries had done excellent work here, espe. 
cially in education and social welfare.) 


MONEY LURE SEEN 


Behind the opposition to foreign mission 
work is the hard core of Hindu conservative 
thought, which notés with alarm that thou. 
sands of Indians, mainly Harijans (formerly 
untouchables), and remote, underprivileged 
tribes are acopting the Christian faith. Tyj, 
proselytization, the Hindus challenge, is not 
genuine. In the words of B. D. Khaitan. of 
Calcutta, “our people are poor and they fai 
a victim to the allurements of money, ang 
this is how hundreds of thousands of oy; 
brethren have been compelled to accept 
Christianity.” 

In Parliament recently Miss Maniben Pate} 
daughter of the late Sardar Vallabhai Pate) 
made similar accusations claiming that mis. 
sionaries concentrate on poor, illiterate peo. 
ple and small children. 

In the hands of Prime Minister Jawaharla} 
Nehru and Home Minister Kailas Nath Katju, 
who are responsible for the Government of 
India’s official policy, the extreme Hindu atti. 
tude is tempered. India is a secular state 
and there is no opposition to Christianity 
the Government makes clear, but it would 
prefer, it implies, that Christianity should 
be propagated by Indians. 

NUMERICAL STRESS 


The 100 mission organizations in India, 
many of which are administered by Indians 
although they include missionaries from 
overseas, rest their case squarely on the In- 
dian Constitution, which states: “Al! per- 
sons are equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right to profess, practice, and 
propagate religion.” 

They draw particular attention to the use 
of the word “persons,” which shows that 
these rights are not confined to Indian 
citizens. 


The pity of the situation is that those mis- 
sionaries who concentrate on numerical 
proselytization and may use questionable 
means to achieve this are a very small minor- 
ity. But this minority ts undermining the 
acknowledged achievements of the others 
who give education, medical aid, and social 
service without aiming at conversion beyond 
the voluntary response of those who may 
admire the Christian example. 

The emergent trend is that Christianity in 
India, like most other things, is becoming 
subject to a policy of national self-sufficiency, 
and those Christian organizations which are 
most deeply Indianized have the best chance 
of growth. This gives a head start to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which appointed 
the first Indian cardinal last year. 





Statement of Position on Pending 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I am called out of Washington 
and will not have an opportunity to vote 
on the Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare bill, H. R. 9447, I would like to 
state for the record that I am unreserv- 
edly in favor of this legislation, have 
asked to be paired in favor of it, and 
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would support it with my vote if it were 
possible for me to be present. 

I have also been informed that a bill 
to extend for 1 year the present recipro- 
cal trade agreements will probably be 
yoted upon Friday of this week. I sup- 
ported this legislation when it was before 
the House in a prior session, and, if it 
were possible for me to be present, I 
would again support it on final passage. 





Food Prices and Living Costs in Relation 
to Unemployment Compensation Bene- 
fits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement I submitted this morning 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on the need for revision of the 
unemployment compensation laws to 
provide more adequate benefits, particu- 
larly in this time of very high living 
costs. The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, while the official notice from the 
committee does not list the Forand.-bill, H. 
R. 9430, of which I am a cosponsor, among 
those bills presently being considered in 
these hearings, I would like to plead with 
the committee to take it up and discuss it 
and act upon it. I think the subject matter 
of that bill is one of the most urgent matters 
facing the Congress today. 

I don’t know how many members of the 
committee saw the latest report from the 
Department of Labor on employment condi- 
tions of the Nation’s major production and 
employment centers. It was a rather fright- 
ening report. 

Sixteen major areas in the country were 
shifted from group III (moderate labor sur- 
plus) to group IV (substantial or very sub- 
stantial labor surplus). I’d like to mention 
those labor areas. Leading the list alphabet- 
ically is the Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y. 
area. Others include: Aurora, IIl., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Erie, Pa., Evansville, Ind., Fall River, 
Mass., Fort Wayne, Ind., Jackson, Miss., Joliet, 
Il, Knoxville, Tenn., Peoria, Tll., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Reading, Pa., St. 
Louls, Mo., Utica-Rome, N. Y. 

These 16 new surplus labor areas—areas of 
substantial labor surplus—are among 51 ma- 
jor areas of the country with anywhere from 
6 to 12 percent or more unemployment. 
Every member of this committee, I believe, 
is aware from his own observation of the 
extent of unemployment in his State. Most 
of you, I think, have surplus labor areas in or 
close to your districts. Not a single major 
labor market area in the country has today 
& labor shortage. 

This situation has been getting progres- 
sively worse since last fall. Although we 
have been reassured that business is going 
to pick up eventually, or soon, or sometime, 
the fact is that there has been no sudden 
upswing that any of us have been able to 
find in our own districts. In Missouri, for 
instance, unemployment has more than 
doubled since October and is about 2% times 
what it was a year ago. And apparently 
it is still going up. More than half of the 
State's unemployment is concentrated in St. 





Louls—at least that part of the unemploy- 
ment covered by unemployment compensa- 
tion. Between April and May of this year, 
the total rose by more than 10 percent in 
St. Louis. I’m afraid many more people will 
be on the unemployment rolls in the coming 
months—perhaps not for as long a period as 
many workers currently on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls have been out of 
jobs, but long enough, I fear, to experience 
the shock of going from a good paying job 
to an income of $20 or $25 or $30 a week 
on unemployment compensation. In my 
own State of Missouri the maximum benefit 
is $25 a week. 

Now, gentlemen, if the purpose of unem- 
ployment compensation is to help sustain 
purchasing power in periods of temporary 
layoff or recession—periods such as the one 
we are now going through—I would appre- 
ciate if someone would let our unemployed 
know how they are to live on $25 a week. 
The cost of living in St. Louit, as in most 
cities in the country, is 15 or 16 percent 
higher than it was 4 years ago. You all 
know what has happened to the price of 
coffee—the consumer's price index, which is 
usually on the conservative side, listed it for 
April at an average of $1.1314 a pound; actu- 
ally canned coffee is running around $1.35. 
Frankfurters were 56 cents a pound, veal 
cutlets $1.10, pork chops 88 cents, milk av- 
eraged 2244 cents a quart, peanut butter 49 
cents a pound, eggs 5514 cents a dozen. 
These were average in our cities in April. 
Rents as we know have been going up every- 
where, transportation costs go up steadily. 
The few things that come down in price 
seasonally are counterbalanced by those that 
go up steadily. When butter went down be- 
cause of lower support prices, the average 
price to the consumer was still 70 cents a 
pound, according to the CPI. 

All I am trying to get across to you gentle- 
men in listing these figures is the fact that 
the cost of living is at or very near record 
levels. People out of jobs must still pay 
the rent or the mortgage. When it comes 
to food, it is worthwhile, I think, to keep 
in mind that very few of our grocery stores 
in this country operate a credit business. 
That went out of style and became econom- 
ically burdensome for the small neighbor- 
hood store in the face of severe price com- 
petition by the chains. You can’t go into 
the grocery store—unless it might be one 
you have been patronizing for a number of 
years and is independely owned and is owner- 
managed, where the owner knows you—and 


‘buy a lot of groceries and charge it. The 


family out of work doesn’t eat if it is out of 
cash, 

So in this situation with millions of un- 
employed, an unemployment compensation 
system which works effectively has got to 
provide a temporary income sufficient to en- 
able them to meet the barest minimum 
necessities. Twenty-five dollars a week will 
not do that. 

Under the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, the max- 
imum compensation benefits in a State like 
Missouri will be about $40 a week, basing it 
on the same formula President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have recom- 
mended be adopted by the States. None of 
the States has acted to put these higher 
standards into effect. Many of them are 
unable to act this year. The Forand bill 
would make it possible to put these higher 
standards into effect immediately and then 
give the States a full year in which to amend 
their own laws and raise their standards to 
the recommended levels. 

In addition to increasing benefits, the 
Forand bill also extends their duration. In 
Missouri, we have something like 48,000 or 
more unemployed subject to the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. Of course, 
there are additional thousands unemployed 
not covered by the present law. In Missouri 
nearly 4,000 workers went off the unemploy- 
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ment rolls in April after exhausting their 
benefits. In March it was 3,000—that is 7,000 
in 2 months’ time. That is happening all 
over the country—something like 157,000 
claimants had exhausted their benefits in 
April and another 150,000 did so in March. 

That is why our bill urges an extension of 
the period of coverage to 39 weeKs instead of 
the present variable periods in the different 
States. When we urge longer coverage, it is 
not because we are resigned to having people 
going 39 weeks without finding suitable em- 
ployment. I am distressed that it takes so 
long. No doubt there are a few on the rolls 
taking an easy way out, collecting unemploy- 
ment compensation and avoiding work. 

But I know that is not true of the over- 
r’elming majority of people who are jobless 
today and forced by necessity to try to live 
on unemployment compensation. They are 
the ones I am concerned about. They are 
the people the Forand bill is intended to 
help. I urge you to take it up and approve 
it and report it out for House action. 





American Legion To Convene in 
Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include a recent issue of 
my newspaper column, Keenotes, on the 
subject of the American Legion conven- 
tion, which will be held in the Nation’s 
Capital from August 30 to September 2, 
1954: 

: KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELrzaABeTH KEE) 

The American Legion is coming to Wash- 
ington. In its 36 years of annual meetings, 
it has been in every section of the country 
and now at long last it comes to its Capital, 
whose place in the world the members of the 
Legion have done so much to secure and 
protect. 

The convention will be held August 30 to 
September 2. I am writing this note so far 
ahead of convention time so that my voice 
might be added to those who urge Legion- 
naires and their families to attend this year. 
The registration committee of the conven- 
tion is anxious to have registrations as soon 
as possible in order to facilitate housing, 
entrance to places of interest, and proper 
planning for the needs of the huge numbers 
who will no doubt be in attendance. It is 
estimated that this will be the largest con- 
vention ever held by the Legion. 

Washington is looking forward to these 
visitors. A great bond exists between the 
American Legion and this city. Our Na- 
tion’s Capital embodies the tangible evidence 
of the bravery and sacrifice of the men who 
have fought for its preservation. Beside the 
important meetings, transaction of business 
and plans for the future, those who attend 
the convention will see the sacred shrines of 
their country. They will follow the path 
of history which saw this beautiful city rise 
from the mud flats along the Potomac River 
in little more than a century and a half. 
They will be serious in the realization that 
60 many peoples of the world are looking to 
this place for leadership. They will feel 
the eyes of the Nation's leaders, past and 
present, on them as they march down the 
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“avenue of parades.” They Will visit the 
Capitol and the Supreme Court, stand be- 
side the marble figure of Chief Justice 
Marshall and with him look down the Mall 
to the white shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment and to the classic Lincoln Memorial. 
They will stand in respectful attention at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton. They will visit the White House, and 
perhaps take a boat ride down the river to 
Mount Vernon. If time permits, they will 
visit other places of interest, the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Congressional Library, 
the art galleries, the FBI, the mint, and 
many others. There will be much to do and 
see, but perhaps above all that they do and 
see, there will enter into their hearts the 
strengthened realization that whatever they 
might have suffered or sacrificed in their par- 
ticipation in war, here in Washington is 
the symbolic evidence that it was not in 
vain. They can take with them, when they 
leave, the knowledge that the American 
people are eternally grateful to them. 





Principle Into Practice Is Now the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Nashville Tennessean: 

PrIncrp.e INTO PRacrice Is NOW THE PROBLEM 

Historic though it is, the school-segrega- 
tion decision handed down yesterday by the 
United States Supreme Court could not be 
called unexpected. 

And because it could not, it should be 
viewed in the perspective of the long sweep 
of time. : 

It is not going to bring an overnight revo- 
lution. It is, in the years ahead, going to 
bring some changes or at least accelerate 
some already underway. 

But the South is and has been for years 
a land of change. Its people—of both races— 
have learned to live with change. 

They can learn to live with this one. 
Given a reasonable amount of time and 
understanding, they will. 

As a matter of principle, the status of 
segregation in the public schools is no longer 
in doubt. Unanimously, the Nation’s high- 
est tribunal has ruled that it violates the 
United States Constitution’s guarantee that 
every citizen shall have equal protection 
under the laws. 

The problem to be faced, therefore, 1s 
how to reconcile practice with this principle. 
No one who knows the problem can say that 
its solution will come easily. The preju- 
dices of generations cannot be swept away 
with one stroke of the legal brush. To pre- 
tend that they could would be to court con- 
sequences potentially more damaging and 
unsettling than any attending the problem 
as it now stands. 

THE LAW OF THE LAND 

The existence of extralegal difficulties, how- 
ever, cannot become a permanent excuse for 
disregarding the legal principle. 

The principle has been unequivocally 
enunciated as the law of the land. To flout 
it would not only bring discredit to a great 
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section but would merely delay what have 
now become inevitable decisions. 

In facing up to it, the people need to call 
on the best that is in themselves. They also 
look for guidance in implementing the prin- 
ciple to the same Supreme Court which has 
pronounced it. 

And such guidance, it is reassuring to note, 
seems certain to come in one form or 
another. 

For while the Court has stated flatly that 
“in the field of education the doctrine of 
separate but equal has no place,” it has with 
sympathetic wisdom called for further argu- 
ments on how and when to translate prin- 
ciple into practice. 

That the Court faced squarely up to the 
issue and ruled as it did should not come 
as too great a surprise. 

For more than 15 years now, it has been 
enunciating new points of law in gradually 
breaking down the barriers of segregation in 
public educational institutions. The “sep- 
arate but equal’ doctrine itself, as handed 
down in the celebrated Plessy v. Ferguson 
case of 1896, had already been successfully 
attacked as it related to institutions of 
higher learning. 

It has seemed inevitable, therefore, that 
the Court would ultimately rule against seg- 
regation in all public schools. The question 
was when, and it has now been answered. 


NO IMMEDIATE INTEGRATION 


For several reasons, however, this does not 
mean that integration is going to replace 
segregation in a day, a year, or even a decade. 

In the first place, the Court itself has 
delayed implementing its ruling by schedul- 
ing new arguments for this fall on the me- 
chanics of putting it into effect. 

That in itself provides not only additional 
time in which to seek a workable solution 
but a highly appropriate forum for consid- 
eration of the problem in the kind of calm 
atmosphere it demands. By recognizing the 
practical considerations as well as the legal 
ones that are involved, the Supreme Court 
can do itself great credit and the people of 
the South, both white and Negro, a profound 
service. 

Even when the Court's decrees are handed 
down in their final form, however, much 
will remain before even the legal barriers, 
much less the practical ones, are broken 
down. ; 

Mr. Harry Ashmore, editor of the Little 
Rock Gazette, explains this in detail in his 
just-published summary of the exhaustive 
survey conducted under the auspices of the 


Ford Foundation, the Negro and the Schools. 


He writes: 

“The distinction made here between legal 
and de facto segregation is essential to any 
consideration of the future of biracial edu- 
cation in the United States. The limit of 
Supreme Court action is the setting of a new 
legal precedent; even if segregation in the 
public schools were flatly declared uncon- 
stitutional, integration would be ordered 
only in the 5 school districts cited in the 
5 specific cases. 

“No change would necessarily occur in the 
other 11,173 districts where segregation has 
been legal and usually practiced until and 
unless individual suits were brought against 
each administrative unit. This in itself 
guarantees a rather lengthy transition 
period. 

“As long ago as 1938 the Court began enun- 
elating the new points of law which led to 
the admission of Negroes to the graduate 
schools of southern universities, yet 15 years 
later the admission standards of 5 State uni- 
versities in the South still remain inviolate 
and the number of Negro students on the 
desegregated campuses still may be counted 
in the hundreds.” 


EXTRALEGAL FORCES AT WORK 


Finally, there is the fact that even when 
the legal bars are finally overcome certain 
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social forces now working against integratioy 
will still be at work. f 

In cities, for example, the pattern of res. 
dential segregation is almost sure to result 
in educational segregation, just as it already 
has in many communities outside the Sout), 
In borderline sections and in the rural areas 
there is reason to believe that a system os 
free choice would in many instances procica 
all-white and all-Negro schools, as also hag 
frequently been the case outside the South, 

For all this, there are apt in time to pe 
some profound changes in the system of pj. 
racial education, particularly in those areas 
where the Negro population is small and get 
ting smaller and where the expense of main. 
taining separate schools is growing and ex. 
cessively burdensome. 

It remains, therefore, for the South to use 
the time left to it in preparing for the 
adjustments that seem likely. 

How shall this be done? 


That is what must now be determined 
Already, however, one thing is certain: — 

It will not be done by inflammatory state. 
ments, threats of violence, or rash proposals 
to abolish the public schools and substitute 
for them subterfuge systems which would at 
best delay the day of decision and at worst 
imperil the education of thousands of 
children. 


IT MUST BE GRADUAL 


Generally speaking, it will be done by 
profiting all that is possible from the expe. 
rience of States which have long been with. 
out legal segregation in their schools and 
then, in an atmosphere of cooperation and 
reality, adapt that experience to the peculiar 
situation of the South. 

The Negroes, there is reason to believe, are 
no more anxious for a complete upheaval 
than are the whites of the South. 

A revealing indication of their attitude 
came earlier this year from the man who has 
led their fight in the courts, Chief Counsel 
Thurgood Marshall of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 

Promising his race’s complete cooperation 
‘with the Supreme Court’s decision, he stated 
that it would take at least 4 to 5 years to 
bring about integration and that in areas 
of extremely dense Negro population, a rul- 
ing that we are legally right would have 
little effect for 30 years. 

“It must be gradual,” he counseled, “and 
it must be done through cooperation at the 
local level.” 


ACROSS THE COMMUNITY TABLE 

This emphasis on cooperation at the local 
level is well put. For no matter how broad 
the problem and its many ramifications may 
look today, it will in the end come down to 
each community, each school district for 
attention and action. 

“It is here,” Mr. Ashmore writes, “that the 
South will have to determine the future of 
its educational system. Wise leadership at 
the upper levels can help, and emotional 
excursions by the leaders of either race can 
do great harm. But in the end the new pat- 
tern will have to be hammered out across 
the table in thousands of scattered school 
districts, and they will have to be shaped 
to accommodate not only the needs but the 
prejudices of whites and Negroes to whom 
these daily problems are not abstractions 
but the essence of their daily lives.” 

It is in this way that the South has met 
and overcome other problems rooted in 4 
departed past. 

It is in this way, and in no other, that 
the people of the South will solve this prob- 
lem that now arises. 

- And in so doing, they will be paying new 
honor to the principles of democracy they 
so readily profess but, on occasion, 50 Ie- 
luctantly practice. 
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1954 
Agricultural Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a letter and program 
which I have received from R. K. Froker, 
dean and director of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wis., which is being sent to 

ple in our State. As a Congressman 
who is vitally interested in agriculture, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
Jeagues to what Wisconsin is doing in 
agricultural research, and I wish to com- 
mend Dean Froker and the College of 
Agriculture for the excellent job they 
are doing in informing the farmers of 
Wisconsin of the new research develop- 
ments in the field of agriculture. 

Dean Froker’s letter reads as follows: 

THe UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison. 

DEAR FRIEND: You’ve probably already 
heard something about this year’s Farmers’ 
Field Days at the university, but I want to 
take this opportunity to invite you to attend 
and to interest other farmers in the event. 
The dates are June 15 and 16. 

Our staff has an interesting program lined 
up to show our visitors, and we think we'll 
have something to interest ind benefit every 
farmer who comes, 

The main field attraction will be grass- 
landfarming. All the major makes of forage 
harvesters and other harvesting machinery 
will be operating in a hayfield, and agron- 
omists will be on hand at test plots to talk 
about such subjects as seeding and grazing. 

The big features in the buildings of the 
Electric Research Farm, site of this year’s 
field day, are the pushbutton devices that 
take a lot of the hard work out of choretime. 
There will be exhibits and demonstrations of 
new research developments in many fields— 
livestock, poultry, horticulture, insect con- 
trol, dairy, economics, etc. And, naturally, 
there will be a program for the ladies in the 
afternoon of both days. The attached folder 
lists some of the things we plan to show this 
year. 

The Electric Research Farm is just too 
small to handle our expected crowd ade- 
quately. To try to even things up, we're 
asking farmers from areas west of Madison 
to attend on June 15, and those from east 
to attend on June 16. 


Refreshments and hot lunches can be pur- 
chased at the farm. The farm, by the way, 
is located near the junction of routes 12 and 
18 with the belt-line highway routes 12, 13, 
14, and 18 bypassing Madison. There's a map 
on the attached folder. 

Because you’re on our annual report mail- 
ing list, I know you take an interest in agri- 
cultural research, At the field day, you can 
see some results of this research at first 
hand, We don’t send this letter to every 
farmer in the State, so I'd appreciate it 
greatly if you would tell others about the 
field days and help us show our research to 
as many farmers as possible. I'll be looking 
forward to seeing you there. 

Sincerely, 


Rupoipen K. Proxer, 
Dean and Director. 
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Here’s Wat You't. See at Fietp Dar 
ON THE FIELD TOUR 


How the electric farm was planned, strip 
grazing for dairy cows, pasture renovation, 
pasture fertilization, farm planning, erosion 
control, soil maps, corn fertilization, hay 
harvest machine display, horizontal silos, 
Minnesota power fencepost driver, identifi- 
cation of grasses and legumes. 


AT THE WOMEN’S PROGRAM 


Get the most from the equipment dollar, 
how do you clean carpets? is the food you 
serve safe? color in the home, all-day tours 
through farm home kitchen and workroom. 


IN THE EXHIBIT AREA 


Hay-drying machinery, brucellosis (results 
with strain 19 and M vaccines), internal 
parasites of cattle, bloat, leptospirosis, pas- 
ture for meat production, poor roughage is 
costly, chicks like feeds with fat, turkey for- 
age research results, respiratory diseases of 
poultry, breeding for egg quality, improved 
strawberries, garden insect and disease con- 
trol, chemicals prevent sprouting of stored 
vegetables, woody landscape plants, summer 
care of roses, disease control in tobacco seed- 
beds, fertilizer injury in tobacco seedbeds, 
what kind of nonfat powder makes the best 
milk, economic problems facing dairymen 
and what can be done about them, 


IN THE FARM BUILDINGS 


Automatic barn ventilation, proper barn 
lighting, silo unloader, automatic feed mix- 
ing, easier feed hauling, electric cow train- 
ers, automatic barn cleaner, automatic ma- 
nure stacker, mow hay drying, modern farm 
shop, room and water heater in milkhouse, 
automatic hog waterer, automatic poultry 
waterers, automatic poultry feeders, heat 
lamps for brooding pigs and chicks, push- 
button fly control in the barn. 

Machinery demonstrations in hayfizlds 
start at 2 each afternoon. All major makes 
will be shown actually cutting grass and 
putting it into the horizontal silos, 





National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners Takes Action Designed To 
‘Crack Down on Companies Using 
Gimmicks and Misrepresentation in 
Selling Accident and Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly gratifying to learn that the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners recognizes that there is jus- 
tification in the complaint that has been 
made against certain insurance com- 
panies with respect to unfair gimmicks 
contained in some accident and health 
policies and unfair practices with refer- 
ence to claims under such policies. 

This statement is based upon a news 
article appearing in the Washington 
Daily News, issue of Thursday, June 10, 
1954, It reads as follows: 

InsurANcE Group Votes SHArP ATTACK ON 
GIMMICKS 
(By Lowell Bridwell) 

Derrorr, June 10—The National Associa- 

tion of Insurance Commissioners has taken 
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strong action designed to crack down on 
companies using gimmicks and misrepre- 
sentation in selling accident and health in- 
surance. 

The NAIC accident and health committee 
pushed aside stiff opposition in acting to 
answer public clamor for stronger control, 
and forestall the threat of Federal regulation 
of insurance companies. 

The committee unanimously voted a three- 
pronged attack on health insurance gim- 
micks by recommending laws, among them 
one that would vigorously regulate adver- 
tising. The NIAC has no power to force any 
of the 48 member States to act on its recom- 
mendations, but it carries considerable 
weight in almost all States. 

The NAIC also indicated it would actively 
participate in a strong move by some of the 
biggest and most reputable companies writ- 
ing accident and health insurance to police 
their own business. These companies and 
7 trade organizations 6 weeks ago formed 
a joint committee to tackle the problem of 
how to curb practices that hurt their 
business, 

PASS RESOLUTIONS 

The NAIC committee passed 3 resolutions, 
1 of which recommends that laws be passed 
to require insurance companies to: 

Include a prominent statement in any 
advertising whether accident and health pol- 
icies can be cancelled and renewal refused 
solely on the basis of a company decision. 
And the terms of cancellation and renewal 
also must be printed prominently on the first 
page of any policy. 

Any advertising outlining the benefits of 
an accident and health insurance policy also 
must contain the limitations of the policy. 

Anyone buying a policy may return it 
within a certain length of time and get back 
the money paid if he discovers in reading 
the policy that he has been misled or de- 
ceived by advertising or by an agent. 

Another resolution urged that all States 
adopt a law which would set a time limit (3 
years) on any company claim that a person 
filing for benefits is not entitled to them be- 
cause of some illness or disease he had be- 
fore he bought the policy. This already is 
a law in most States. 

The third resolution strongly urged each 
State to pass a law which, in effect, would 
allow any State to regulate an insurance 
company selling policies there, regardless of 
what State the company claimed as its home. 

The measures were fought primarily by 
companies selling mail-order insurance. 

Several commissioners, including Donald 
Knowlton, NAIC vice president and New 
Hampshire commissioner said “gimmicks” in 
accident and health insurance have been 
brought into sharp focus by a series of ar- 
ticles in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
showing that thousands of people bought 
policies under which they thought they 
were fully protected, but later found they 
weren't. 

ACTION REVERSED 


The strong action by the committee was 
@ reversal of NAIC action of the first 2 days 
of its convention here. In previous days, 
NAIC committees had either failed to take 
strong action on problems confronting the 
commissioners, or, in some cases, failed to 
even discuss the problems. 

A committee dealing with the financial 
solvency of insurance companies met and 
promptly adjourned without discussion of 
any problems. Normally, it would be ex- 
pected this committee would have serious 
discussions on the cases of three Texas insur- 
ance companies which have gone broke with- 
in the last year and left thousands of policy- 
holders without protection. The commit- 
tee chairman was Garland A. Smith who also 
is insurance commissioner of Texas. 


: 
; 
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Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House has conducted an investigation of 
the inadequacy in general of the cover- 
age provided by the average health pol- 
icy. The Washington Daily News, as 
well as the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
have been exceedingly helpful in this in- 
vestigation by the committee by writing 
and publishing a series of articles on the 
subject. These articles were widely read 
and resulted in bringing to the attention 
of the committee a tremendous fund of 
information submitted by individuals 
who alleged improper and deceptive 
treatment as a result of gimmicks in 
the so-called health policies that did not 
come to their attention until after a 
claim had arisen. 

The newspaper Labor, of Washington, 
D. C., also published a series of articles 
of the same character. These articles 
likewise produced a great number of 
complaints that were placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee. 


The House committee conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on the basis of the com- 
plaints that were presented to it. In the 
course of the hearings representatives 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners were heard. They ex- 
pressed an interest in having the condi- 
tions remedied. Evidently the action 
taken by the commissioners in the an- 
nual convention in Detroit to which the 
above article relates, is the direct result 
of the desire previously expressed to the 
committee to be helpful in this impor- 
tant matter. The action of the commis- 
sioners is timely and it is appreciated. 


The Tung Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, southeast- 
ern tung-oil producers are confronted 
with serious difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate price supports for their product. 
Something of the importance of the in- 
dustry to America is pointed out in the 
following article from Nation’s Business. 

New Markers Spur Tunc Ou Ovrpvr 

(By Ann Moreton and Evelyn R. Griffith) 


A multi-million-dollar tung-oil industry 
has developed in the past 20 years in a strip 
of high, rolling land 100 miles inland from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

From the 154,000 acres of trees in this area 
came 42 million of the 50 million pounds of 
tung oil that this country used in 1953. The 
rest came from Argentina—oriental sources 
now being closed to us. At an average price 
of 28 cents a pound, the oil paid the farmers 
more than $11,750,000. United States pro- 
duction for this crop year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 24 million 
pounds, or half as much as last year due to 
three unprecedented freezes. 

Nearly everybody uses tung oil in some way 
every day. Your toothpaste tube, automo- 
bile foot brake, linoleum, and furniture all 
have this oil in their finish, as does the insu- 
lation in your telephone. The ink on this 
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page probably contains American grown 
tung. 

The known unique characteristic of tung 
oil are its quick-drying quality and resist- 
ance to acids and alcohols. It is used for 
water-proofing and insulation. When it was 
first imported to the United States after the 
Civil War it was used only as a quick-drying 
agent for varnishes and lacquers. Today it 
has hundreds of uses and new ones are con- 
stantly being discovered, some of them in 
the medical world. 

Paints containing tung oil are used for 
underwater surfaces such as swimming pools, 
locks, dams, piers, boats, bathtubs, and fish- 
ing rods. Tung’s hard, durable waterproof 
properties make it valuable to industry for 
use in linoleum, oilcloth, wallboard, artificial 
leather, paper bags, cartons, and cans. 

Lithographic printing took a step forward 
when tung was used in printing on metal 
containers, bottle caps, advertising plates, 
and metal signs requiring perfect cohesion. 
Tung-oil varnishes make a protective film 
for labels on metal. 

In the electrical industry insulating var- 
nishes made with tung oil are used for treat- 
ing coils, coating fibrous materials for in- 
sulating wire and metallic surfaces. A stra- 
tegic material during World War II, tung oil 
was used in military communications equip- 
ment. 

The tung tree is native to China, where 
Marco Polo gave a circumstantial account of 
its harvesting in the 13th century, but it did 
not reach this country until 1906, when Con- 
sul General L. S. Wilcox, stationed in Han- 
kow, shipped some seed to the Plant Intro- 
duction Garden at Chico, Calif. These were 
propagated and sent to various sections for 
trial. The trees proved temperamental. Al- 
though not tropical in nature, they require 
at least 40 inches of rainfall annually and 
cool winter temperatures for proper dor- 
mancy. They thrive on lean land with 
proper fertilization, providing the soil has 
high moisture-holding capacity, good drain- 
age, and a degree of acidity. 

California did not meet these require- 
ments. It wastoodry. The Middle Western 
States were too cold; southern Florida too 
hot. 

The Gulf Coast States were just right. A 
cemetery caretaker near Tallahassee planted 
five trees. One survived, and the first gallon 
of American tung oil taken from it was ex- 
hibited at a paint manufacturers’ conven- 
tion in 1913. By 1928 one commercial 
orchard was operating in Florida, and the 
State had the country’s first crushing mill. 
Seed from the pioneer Florida orchard started 
the first tung orchard in Mississippi, a State 
which in 1952 produced 60 percent of this 
country’s tung crop. Of this, some 40 per- 
cent came from Pearl River County. 

This 828-square-mile county’s 41,000 acres 
of bearing orchards in 1952 produced 17 mil- 
lion pounds of oil, valued at $4,500,000. The 
three banks in the county show an increase 
of more than $6 million in deposits since 
1930, which is an indication of the economic 
outgrowth of tung and related industries. 
Legumes growing between the tung rows not 
only fertilize the trees but supplement pas- 
tures; consequently, today the county has 
30,000 head of beef cattle and 150 grade A 
dairies. The annual livestock show in Pica- 
yune is a direct result of this practice. 

Pearl River County uses more fertilizer 
than 14 surrounding counties combined. The 
farm income has doubled since 1939, and 
land values rose up to $20 per acre prior to 
the general rise all over the South. 

In Poplarville, the county seat, nearly every 
home has a few trees planted in the yard 
or along the fence rows which they call their 
taxpayer and use for that purpose. Groves 
range from these fence-row crops to 6,000 
acres. 


Meanwhile, Florida’s 3 million bearing trees 
brought the State more money than the 
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entire output of sweetpotatoes last ye, 
Figures show that the tung crop was value 
at more than the market price paid for the 
State’s pecan crop and half as much as wa; 
paid for all honey produced. 

Louisiana, with 35,000 acres planteq to 
tung, is in second place. 

Alabama, Georgia, and Texas are relative. 
ly small tung producers. Alabama's 3,000 
acres of tung are centered mostly aroung 
Mobile, and Georgia has nearly 1,000 acres 
planted with a few groves as far east a5 
Savannah, while Texas has 1,000 acres, 4) 
east of Houston. One tung farmer neg 
Beaumont says, “I planted tung because 7 
made up my mind to have my own old-age 
pension.” 

This old-age security appeal has made 
tung one of the unique agricultural prod. 
ucts in the South because it has not been 
traditionally planted by father and son as 
rice, sugarcane and cotton have been. Busi. 
nessmen from Michigan, Illinois, Pennsy). 
vania, Washington, and New York have 
bought tung farms as investments and more 
than 200 of them have moved into the tung 
belt in the past 10 years. Today the Ameri. 
can Tung News and Tung World, magazines 
published by the American Tung Oil Asso. 
ciation and the Tung Oil Council, respective. 
ly, go to people in 32 States and 8 foreign 
countries. Cut-over pinelands and worn. 
out cottonfields offer another 1 million acres 
of potential tung land in the South. 

A farmer can start a tung orchard with 
very little cash. Tung fits well into farm 
operations because it requires relatively little 
labor at times when other crops need at- 
tention. The tree is relatively free from at- 
tack by insects and diseases and companion 
crops for the market can be grown between 
the rows for the first 3 years, improving soil 
fertility and providing a substantial income 
to-help keep the tung investment low. 

The money-making row crops successful. 
ly grown include strawberries, peppers, corn, 
peanuts, sweetpotatoes, field peas, beans, and 
melons. 

4-H Club boys and girls are learning the 
actual money value of tung by participat- 
ing in annual nursery and acreage contests 
sponsored by the American Tung Oil Associa- 
tion and supervised by the assistant county 
agent. 

One 12-year-old, Tyrone Jones, near Lum- 
berton, Miss., spent $2.50 for 33 pounds of 
tung nuts and used $2 worth of fertilizer to 
plant one-tenth of an acre in the 1952 nursery 
contest. The next year he used his nursery 
trees to enter the l-acre contest and won 
a $50 prize—a nice return on his invest- 
ment. 

An acre will produce from 1 to 2 tons of 
globe shaped nuts which tourists sometimes 
mistake for chestnuts—an error which some- 
times leads to hospitalization. 

Inside the hull are five white kernels from 
which the oil is extracted. The trees begin 
to produce when 3 years old and continue 
satisfactorily for 25 to 30 years. A ton of 
nuts will average 280 pounds of oil, although 
the Isabel variety has produced 1,000 pounds 
of salable oil per acre for the past 3 years. 

This variety is one of those developed in 4 
tung experimental program which, accord- 
ing to Dr. William H. Chandler, assistant 
dean of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of California, “has accomplished 
more in 10 years’ research in the United 
States than any other similar group.” 

The search for better varieties is cen- 
tered in the Tung Experiment Station labo- 
ratories at Bogalusa, La, Cairo, Ga., and 
Gainesville, Fila. 

Bogalusa is also working on mechanical 
picking and harvesting machinery. Today 

the nuts are hand-picked, a chore requiring 
10 man-hours per ton of fruit. 

One crushing mill also is experimenting 
with a new solvent process to extract the oil 
from the nuts. The 14 crushing mills in the 
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area have previously done this by pressure 
siher researchers see far broader horizons 
for this comparative newcomer to the Ameri- 
can agricultural scene. 

“The heart of marketing a product de- 
pends on the analysis of the product,” ac- 
cording to Dr. A. F. Freeman of the Southern 
Agricultural Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, 1 of 4 such laboratories in the 
United States. Here five people work full 
time on tung. They set up the standards 
for domestic oils and are advancing scien- 
tific information on tung to extend beyond 
protective coatings. Dr. A. M. Altschul, head 
of the Oilseed Division says: “We have a 
two-fold approach in our research, First, 
what can we do in a general way to use oils 
and second, how can we take advantage of 
any special qualities of tung?” 

The important thing to come out of tung 
research in the past 50 years is Dr. W. G. 
Bickford’s discovery of the architecture of 
the eleostearic molecule in the alpha 
(liquid) and beta (solid) forms. Tung is 
the only source of eleostearic acid in the 
United States. This acid is responsible for 
the quick drying quality of tung oil. Fol- 
lowing routine, when this test was com- 
pleted the properties of the components were 
submitted to the Chemical and Biological 
Coordination Center in Washington, D. C., 
which in turn forwarded this information 
to its 100 members. At least 10 of these 
members, corporations and laboratories, 
have requested samples for tests in the use 
of tung oil for cancer control, weed control, 
fungicides, and even snail control. 

Another outstanding accomplishment of 
the Southern Regional Laboratory in New 
Orleans was the compiling of a 4-volume 
Tung Abstract Bibliography which required 
translating 7 languages, using 3,000 refer- 
ences and covering 75 years of information. 
This was judged the best published docu- 
ment in the field of agriculture and natural 
science in 1951-52 and was awarded the 
Oberly Memorial Award of the American Li- 
brary Association for 1953. For the first time 
the American tung grower now has access to 
all printed material on tung. 

This laboratory also is engaged in research 
for the use of residues from agricultural 
products such as peanut shells, rice hulls, 
cotton burs, and tumg mealcake and hulls, 
Fifty to sixty thousand tons of tung hulls 
must be disposed of annually. So far fertil- 
izer and cattle feed are the only uses. 

Some pioneer tung growers believe that 
in a few years a good part of the tung fruit 
will be harvested green and processed for 
purposes not now known. 

The use of American-grown tung in the 
medical field started in 1951 in Gulfport, 
Miss. Though it was thought to be toxic 
5 years ago, Dr. M. M. Snelling, fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons, is using 
tung oil in the treatment of external cancer 
with amazing results. He says, “Healthy 
tissues grow 50 percent faster than with any 
other treatment.” It is his opinion that 
this indicates a new approach to cancer re- 
search. Outstanding results are also being 
obtained by Dr. Snelling from the use of 
tung on burns, external ulcers, dermatitis, 
and athlete’s foot. The University of Ten- 
nessee, Tulane University Medical School, 
Cornell Division of Bellevue Hospital, and 
Emory University participated in establish- 
ing the nontoxicity of tung oil. 

Lamont Rowlands, sometimes called the 
father of the tung industry in Mississippi, 
sums up the future of tung, saying, “We have 
only touched the hem of the garment in the 
Possibilities of the use of tung oil. Its fu- 
ture is great and those who worked in its 
development will look back upon the pio- 
neering days and thank God that they helped 
establish this which is bringing a 


blessing to our country.” 


Commencement Address to the Graduates 


of the Woodstown, N. J., High School, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954, by Hon. 
Charles A. Wolverton, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to address the grad- 
uating class of the Woodstown High 
School, Salem County, N. J., on the occa- 
sion of the 69th commencement exer- 
cises of that splendid high school that 
has had such a long and outstanding 
record of achievement in educational 
circles in southern New Jersey. 

I include extracts from the address 
that I delivered on the above occasion 
to the graduates of the class of 1954 
on Wednesday evening, June 9, 1954, as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the graduating 
class, and their friends, tonight we meet 
under circumstances that are inspiring and 
encouraging. 





INSPIRING 


What could be more inspiring, what could 
more surely stir the imagination, what could 
more certainly create a feeling of assurance 
as to the future welfare and permanency of 
our Nation than to behold such a splendid 
group of young women and young men as 
compose this graduating class—intelligent, 
sincere, and earnest minded, hopeful and 
courageous—facing the future with an in- 
tense and earnest desire to succeed, each 
with a full realization and understanding of 
our national ideals and purposes, and each 
imbued with a desire to play their part in 
life wholeheartedly and courageously? 


SUCCESS 


Tonight marks the closing of one chapter 
and the opening of another in the life of 
each graduate. They are each standing on 
the threshold of life. They are each facing 
the future. There is a glow and a beauty 
about it, that beckons each of them onward. 
Across the horizon of each life can be seen 
in letters of gold, shining with an attractive 
brilliancy, that magic word, success. 

There is no word in all the English lan- 
guage that has so thrilled, inspired, and en- 
couraged. To attain it men have been willing 
to sacrifice and suffer, challenge perils, and 
endure hardships. It is the keynote of 
ambition. 


NO COUNTRY WHERE YOU CAN SO READILY RISE 


There is no country in all the world where 
able and energetic young men and young 
women can so readily rise as this. All kinds 
of excuses are given by those who have not 
succeeded. Very often they say they have 
never had a chance. This is all nonsense, 
No boy or girl in this great country, today, 
can truthfully say they do not have a chance. 
Some, it is true, may have better chances 
to start with than others, but everyone has 
a chance, and many who have started with 
the poorest chances have outstripped and 
far surpassed the more fortunate ones. Re- 
member, as Emerson has said, “No one can 
cheat you out of success but yourself.” 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In view of the fact that this graduating 
class is the product of the public-school sys- 


is no agency in all the world that tends so 
surely to promote success in the individual 
life and at the same time make certain and 
secure our national stability as the public- 
school system of America. 

The public school is America’s most pre- 
cious jewel. It is the heart and soul of our 
national life and existence. Aside from the 
church there is no more necessary institution 
to insure the safety and permanency of our 
Nation and promote the general welfare. 

The first and last line of defense of Ameri- 
can democracy against our foes without and 
our foes within will always be the public 
school, guarded and protected by that grand 
army of self-sacrificing and devoted body of 
teachers who are constantly instilling knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and ideals into the minds of 
the children of our land. 

We cannot give too much attention to the 
public-school system of our country. It is 
the greatest factor in education in all the 
world. It should claim not only our most 
serious consideration, but also command the 
utmost of our endeavors to promote its 
efficiency and usefulness. 


NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 


The necessity for every young man and 
young woman to obtain the highest possible 
education is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. The requirements of this present 
age are greater than ever before, and with 
each succeeding year will become even 
greater. There are more trained men and 
women today than yesterday, and there will 
be more tomorrow than today. The time has 
been when just a general knowledge was 
sufficient to carry one through life and give 
an opportunity for a fair measure of success 
in any pursuit or vocation. But today the 
demand is for the individual vith special 
knowledge, and not to be so prepared is to 
be greatly handicapped and to decrease the 
opportunity to accomplish much. There- 
fore, my young friends, strive to obtain all 
the education and vocational equipment pos- 
sible. You will need it. F 

OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN 


The presence of these young ladies in this 
graduating class prompts me to emphasize 
the fact that every avenue of activity in life 
is now open to them, and there has never 
been a time in all the history of the world 
when women had such marvelous opportu- 
nities of service as in this present age. 

It has only been a comparatively few years 
ago when it was thought that women did not 
need any special or advanced education. 
But these later years have witnessed an 
awakening, an emancipation of womankind, 
a breaking of the bonds of custom and preju- 
dice, and her elevation to a place where she 
can face and grasp equal opportunities. We 
have learned that women can really be edu- 
cated without spoiling them. 

As a result of the increased educational 
facilities now open to women, they are quali- 
fied and are now filling with distinction and 
honor positions of great responsibility in 
every field of activity. What finer or more 
deserved recognition of woman’s ability to 
render worthwhile and important service 
than the presence of one at the present 
time in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
and the quality of service she is rendering 
in that high Cabinet position is not only a 
credit to womanhood but a complete justi- 
fication of the Presideiit’s judgment in hav- 
ing selected her for that important office. 
Or, if you do not aspire to a place in a Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, you may prefer to serve along- 
side of the 2 women who now hold member- 
ship in the Senate or the 10 who serve in 
the House of Representatives. 

While I have sought to emphasize the 
advantages and in fact the necessity of edu- 
cation in promoting the welfare of the indi- 
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drifting, drifting through life, anq never 


viduel and the strength of our national life, 
yet there can be nothing accomplished that 
is worthwhile, either individually or as a 
nation, no matter how great the degree of 
intelligence, unless there be an underlying 
foundation of good character. 

PREEMINENCE DUE TO NATIONAL CHARACTER 


We stand preeminent among the nations 
of the world because we have here in Amer- 
ica the highest type of national character 
that has yet existed. Whether we retain this 
position in the future depends upon the 
individual citizen. The whole cannot be any 
greater than its parts. The parts are the 
individuals who compose our citizenship and 
as these parts are good or bad in the aggre- 
gate so will be the Nation. Public virtue 
cannot exist except as it is founded upon 
private virtue. The fundamental factor 
must always be the character of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Therefore, the future wel- 
fare of this Nation and the influence it will 
exert among the nations of the world de- 
pends upon each individual citizen, upon 
you, and upon these graduates who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow. ; 

The strength of this Nation does not lie 
merely in the beauty of its structure and 
form of government. Beauty has no per- 
manency in itself. I never go into the city 
of Washington but that I am impressed with 
the beauty of its buildings, especially one 
whose high dome can be seen long before you 
reach the city. Once you have entered the 
city and walked up its broad avenues and 
approached this building, you are impressed 
with the plain beauty of its architecture. 
Within its portals you are awed by the mag- 
nificence of the scene. Highly polished mar- 
ble, a striking scheme of coloring, immense 
pillars of onyx rising to a great height in 
support of the dome. You are impressed 
with the beauty of the scene. But what 
sustains all this beauty? Down beneath the 
beauty of the superstructure of the Congres- 
sional Library lies the strong broad founda- 
tion stones that make possible its perma- 
nency and without which the beauty could 
not exist for a single moment. Thus, be- 
neath the beauty of our national superstruc- 
ture there is the foundation of national char- 
acter. Without it our Nation cannot exist, 
any more than the nations of yesterday that 
have fiourished for a time and then crumbled 
into ruins. 

Greece conquered the world and sat down 
to enjoy herself and was rudely awakened by 
Rome thundering at her gates, realizing too 
jJate she had lost her power. 

Rome gained the victory and united all 
the so-called civilized world under her ban- 
ners, then she, too, sat down to enjoy her- 
self and Rome was startled by the barbarians 
of the north sweeping through her domain. 

The power of Greece was not her armies, 
but the strength of Spartan manhood. When 
manhood was lost by the destruction of the 
forces of character Rome found the Greeks 
@n easy prey. : 

Rome believed that her power was in her 
well-organized, well-trained alert army. But 
the morale of that army broke down when 
character weakened and proud Rome was no 
match for the barbarian hordes. 

The power of Greece was gone before Rome 
thundered at her gates. That is why she fell. 
The power of Rome was gone before the in- 
vasion of the barbarians or the barbarians 
would have been driven back. 

With the high ideals that have been built 
into the foundation of our Republic we are 
safe so long as these ideals prevail and 
strength of character remains, but if we lose 
those ideals and character weakens, the 
structure will crumble as did Greece and 
Rome. 

No nation has ever fallen that was not first 
conquered from within. America of tomor- 
row will be what these and other graduates 
of today—who are citizens of tomorrow— 
make of it. Intelligence without character 


will never sustain nor make stable our struc- 
ture of government. Intelligence with char- 
acter will, however, give strength and per- 
manency. 

OUR NEED TODAY 


We need today the same type of character 
that was needed in the men who with Wash- 
ington laid the foundations of this Nation. 
We need the same type of character that was 
needed in the men who with Lincoln strug- 
gied to maintain our national unity. 

We need leaders of the type that are willing 
to put principle above personal ambition or 
selfish interest. Leaders who will stand four- 
square against all wrong and uphold prin- 
ciples which they know to be right. 

But we need more than leaders. In this 
land where every individual holds sovereign 
power the leaders will be no more and no less 
than the masses demand. We are the rulers. 
All have a part and a responsibilty. The re- 
sponsibility cannot be shifted, it may be neg- 
lected, but it rests upon the shoulders of 
each individual just the same. 

We need men and women who will take the 
duties, responsibilities, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities of poplar government seriously. We, 
the people, are the Republic. It is for us to 
say what America’s future will be. 


YOUTH DETERMINES FUTURE NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


It is to the youth of our land that we look 
to determine what our future national char- 
acter is to become and quite rightly, too. 
The youth of today is the citizen of tomor- 
row; and never forget that our future na- 
tional character is to be derived not from 
the rich alone, or the poor alone, not from 
the city alone, or the country alone, but 
from every single individual in our Nation, 
from the highest to the lowest, from every 
grade of society, from the palatial residence 
to the tiny cottage. Surely, then, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to provide such means as 
shall exalt our youth. 


REALIZE SOMETHING IS EXPECTED OF YOU 


The greatest inspiration and incentive to 
the accomplishment of things in this life is 
to realize that something is expected of you. 
Not of somebody else, but of you. The men 
and the women who have achieved the great- 
est success in life have been those who have 
appreciated this truth and have sought to 
govern their lives accordingly. When an 
individual realizes that something is ex- 
pected of him, in most cases, he will seek 
to measure up to the particular thing that is 
expected of him. Therefore, as an underly- 
ing principle, have this thought firmly im- 
planted in your mind. Make it a part of 
yourself and seek each day to fulfill it. At 
the beginning of the day stop long enough 
to give expression to these words, “Some- 
thing’ is expected of me” and at the close of 
the day these words, “What have I accom- 
plished?” 

PURPOSE: TO ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING 


Realizing that something is expected of 
you, then “purpose” in your heart that you 
will accomplish something. Without a fixed 
purpose nothing much can be accomplished. 
An individual without a purpose is like a 
ship without a rudder. It can never get 
anywhere. But, a young man or a young 
woman with a purpose in life has something 
definite in mind and therefore reaches some- 
thing definite. How foolish we would con- 
sider the captain who left harbor without a 
definite purpose as to where he was going. 
Until he did so, he would be nothing more 
than a drifter upon the sea. 

I regret to say that too many young men 
and women are nothing more than drifters. 
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accomplishing anything worthwhile. 
the individual who starts out on the sea ot 
life with a definite purpose to accomplish 
something, steering a straight and stead 
course with that object in ming. accom. 
plishes something because they purposeq. 


CREATE AN IDEAL, PURPOSE TO ATTAIN Ir 


Create an ideal and purpose to attain it 
In this connection, I would like to relate 
circumstances that made an everlasting im. 
pression upon me. It comes to my mind 
tonight because of the similarity of the oc. 
casion on which it took place. I was a 
student at the University of Pennsylvania 
at the time the incident occurred. on 
University Day the student body was gath- 
ered together in the Academy of Music anq 
filled it from pit to dome. The speaker was 
the President of the United States, William 
McKinley. I shall never forget as he stoog 
before that great assemblage with a quiet 
dignity that made his words seem majes- 
tically impressive. He raised his hand and 
with a supreme silence pervading the whole 
place, he spoke these words, that burned 
themselves into my memory, never to be for. 
gotten, he said, “Young men, have an ideal 
in life, keep it ever before you, keep it burn. 
ing bright, sacrifice to attain it.” 

Could I leave with you any finer message 
this evening, anything more worthwhile as 
you stand upon the threshold of wider ac. 
tivity? I think not. And, if you forget al 
else, remember these words of his, “Have an 
ideal, keep it ever before you, keep it burning 
bright, sacrifice to attain it.” 

I have sought to emphasize upon you as 
graduates: First, the importance of a con- 
tinuance of your education; second, the 
realization that something is expected of 
you; third, the importance of having a 
clearly defined purpose to achieve; fourth, 
the value of an ideal in life. 

I extend to you, the graduating class, the 
congratulations and best wishes which you 
merit, and the sincere hope that a large 
measure of success will be yours in the days 
to come, yet never forget that the education 
you receive is but a trust, of which you are 
steward, and that the responsibility is upon 
you and each of us to do our part to make 
America’s future what it should be. 


But 





Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I set forth specifically 
some of the telegrams and letters which 
I have received from people of Louisiana 
supporting the increase in the appro- 
priation for vocational rehabilitation. 
They are as follows: 


Baton Rovcg, La., 
June 4, 1954. 





Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing: 

I understand that the appropriation for 
vocational rehabilitation may be presented 
on the House floor on Tuesday in the amount 
of $21 million. I also understand the re- 
strictive language of the current year appro- 
priation will be incorporated in the appropr- 
ation for fiscal 1955, limiting the States 0 
@4 Federal funds for $3 of State funds. It 
is my further understanding that amend- 
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ments will be introduced on the floor of the 
use to increase the appropriation to its 

nt level, $28 million, and to remove the 
restrictions of the 4-to-3 matching. Your 
support of these amendments will be needed 
jo help us maintain the rehabilitation pro- 

in Louisiana. Any help you can give 
ys will be appreciated. 

SHetsr M. JACKSON, 
state Superintendent of Education. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., January 4, 1954. 
essman OVERTON BROOKS, 
_ Washington, D.C, 

peak Mr. Brooxs: I am a railroad man, 
95 years as conductor on the KCS road and 
peing in your constituency I know that you 
are always interested in those of us who 
live here. 

I have never written to you before nor 
have I ever asked you to help me but your 
reputation is so strong to help all of the 
people here in your district that I do not 
hesitate to write you. 

Iam very interested in a program which 
Iam certain that you are familiar with its 
merit, that is the vocational-rehabilitation 

which helps those people to be- 
come employed with their handicaps. I 
ynow that the budget for the National 
Government will have to be cut this coming 
year, but I hope that the amount that this 
program budgeted will not be cut, because 
I have seen several of my friends on the 
railroad helped through this program and 
I would hate to see us economize unwisely. 
Is it economizing when we put these people 
who could earn money with a little help 
on relief? 

I know of your interest in the welfare 
of the people and that is the reason I am 
asking you for your consideration of the 
support of this program. : 

I would like to hear from you concerning 
this. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. Berx. 


oo 


SHREVEPORT, La., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. OverTON BROOKS, 
Congressman, State of Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEaR MR. BROOKS: I tried to call you dur- 
ing the holidays but was unsuccessful. It 
is my understanding that some legislation 
will be introduced to cut the funds avail- 
able for rehabilitation of handicapped per- 
sons. This to me is a very worthwhile 
project, and I hope that you will do what 
you can to see that they have an adequate 
budget. I am teaching practical nursing 
under the auspices of the Caddo Parish 
school board, and we have had several stu- 
dents from the rehabilitation center. We 
think that these students will become self- 
supporting, useful citizens. Rehabilitation 
has aided these students during the time 
they were attending school. 

Thanking you in advance and with best 
Wishes for a Happy New Year, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Uma 8. COLLINs. 





a Fam Park Hicn ScHoot, 
reve , La., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. Overton eam v 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: It has been called to my atten- 
tion that a bill will be introduced in the 
present Congress to reduce the ratio of the 
Federal to the State appropriation for the 
tehabilitation of handicapped children. 

In our present enrollment we have 25 chil- 
dren who will, in the next 4 years, be in 
heed of assistance toward their educational 
training. In the past, the appropriation has 
been sufficient to meet the needs of this 
rehabilitation To lower the Fed- 
eral appropriation would be a serious threat 
toward the successful continuation of this 


T am as anxious as any other citizen to see 
the unnecessary expenses of our Government 
reduced. I know of no other joint Federal 
and State contribution which does more to- 
ward making self-supporting citizens than 
this particular project. To reduce the ap- 
propriation, I believe, will jeopardize the en- 
tire program and will prevent many handi- 
capped children from receiving such train- 
ing as will make them self-supporting. It 
seems wiser to provide the necessary money 
now so as to eliminate future welfare. sub- 
jects. 

If the bill to reduce the appropriation to 
the rehabilitation program is introduced in 
Congress, I should appreciate your vote 
against the bill and your support in de- 
feating it. I thank you for considering this 
bill from the point of view as I have given. 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. ALBERSON. 
Be.cHer HicH SCHOOL, 
Belcher, La., January 6, 1954. 
Mr. OvERTON Brooks, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Brooks: In the 5 years 
that I have been principal at the Belcher 
High School I have worked with the State 
department of education’s program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for physically disabled 
high-school students. In our small school 
we have but few who qualify, but I can 
assure you that the results of the program 
merit the highest of praise. Worthy, deserv- 
ing, but underprivileged boys and girls have 
received medical treatment and college edu- 
cations. These boys and girls, in years to 
come, otherwise would have been unable to 
care for themselves or their families, and 
would have been of no help to society. As 
it is, most of them, now or later, will stand 
high among our leading citizens. 

Please do all you can in support of this 
program of boys and girls who only need 
the opportunity to become real assets to 
their generation. 

Thanks very much for your time and con- 
sideration. 

Yours truly, 
Powe. A. LaYTon, 
Principal, Belcher High School. 
Norton BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Shreveport, La., December 31, 1953. 
Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srmr: There has been some discussion 
that the Federal Government may cut funds 
for all agencies. This may be good in some 
cases; however, I would like to express my 
opinion concerning the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, which is a sound investment 
for we taxpayers. 7 

These handicapped people who are trained, 
pay back in Federal income taxes many times 
more than is spent on them. In many cases 
they are taken off the welfare rolls and be- 
come taxpaying citizens. 

Due to accidents and diseases, disability 
is increasing faster than rehabilitation. With 
our improved medical techniques, people who 
formerly would have died now live out a life 
of disablement. Many. of them cannot re- 
turn to their former jobs; then the rehabili- 
tation counselor uses all of his resources in 
counseling and guiding them toward train- 
ing to help select and attain the right job 
objective. With our increase in population 
and complex way of living, there is a greater 
need for rehabilitation than ever before. 

For a number of years I have watched the 
vocational rehabilitation program grow, and 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to see 
these people become self-reliant and to take 
their rightful place in society. I am think- 
ing of the polio victim as a watch repair- 
man, the arrested TB as a barber, and many 
other cases I could quote. The man with one 
leg as a bookkeeper or the young lady on 


‘crutches as a secretary; these are people in 
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our midst who have been given an opportu- 
nity and have made the best of it. 


I am aware of your feelings toward the 
betterment of society and the welfare of the 
individual, and I feel sure you will give the 
bill concerned with vocational rehabilitation 
your sincere attention and support. 

Our family sends to your family best 
wishes and happiness for the coming year. 

Very cordially yours, 
Mrs. J. W. Norton, 
WESLEY Norton. 
L. W. Norton, 


—_—- 


Strate or LovIsIaNa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Baton Rouge, La., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overron Brooxs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: We have just been ad- 
vised that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended only $21 million for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the next year, and 
also recommended retention of the restric- 
tive language which limits Federal partici- 
pation to $1 of Federal funds for each 75 
cents of State funds expended. 

We are muchly concerned about these 
recommendations. They would result in 
fewer people being provided rehabilitation 
services than during the present year. We 
urge that the vocational rehabilitation ap- 
propriation be increased rather than re- 
duced. The expansion of rehabilitation 
services is one way to reduce the need for 
tax funds for public assistance. The pro- 
posed reduction is not at all in keeping with 
the administration’s stated objectives of a 
greatly expanded rehabilitation: program. 

We have been advised that Mr. Fogarty is 
planning to introduce floor amendments 
when the bill is considered on Tuesday, June 
8, to raise the appropriation to $23 million, 
the same as for this year, and to remove the 
restrictive language. We sincerely hope that 
you will assist in any way possible in secur- 
ing passage of these amendments. 

We are sure that you are as interested in 
this matter as we are, and we will appreciate 
any effort you can make to increase the ap- 
propiration and remove the restrictive lan- 
guage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. DAMERON, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. 





Mayor Wilbur W. Shackelford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the city of Bellaire in my district 
lost its mayor, a young man in his thir- 
ties, who suffered a heart attack. He 
had only been mayor for a short time 
and in that time had impressed the citi- 
zens of his city of both political parties. 
He was especially interested in recrea- 
tional facilities for young people and 
they will sorely miss his efforts toward 
building a better city in which they could 
grow to be good American citizens. Al- 
though Mayor Shackelford and I were 
members of different political parties 
and I had known him for a much shorter 
time than his many close associates, I 
had come to have # profound admiration 
and respect for him. His untimely death 
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is a great personal loss to his fine family 
and a public loss to the city of Bellaire 
and to Belmont County. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with my 
remarks the following editorial from the 
Times-Leader, an outstanding newspaper 
in eastern Ohio: 

MaYror SHACKELFORD 


The Times-Leader joins with the entire 
Ohio Valley in extending its sympathies to 
the family of the late Mayor Wilbur Ww. 
Shackelford, whose untimely death has taken 
from the city of Bellaire one of its finest 
citizens. 

Mayor Shackelford had served as the city’s 
chief executive only a little more than 6 
months, but in that short space of time he 
had won the admiration and respect of all 
for the capable, fair, and just manner in 
which he was directing the city’s business. 

Especially interested in children, Mayor 
Shackelford had taken a leading part in at- 
tempting to improve the recreational facili- 
ties for the youngsters, and with his passing 
the children have lost a very good friend. 

Had Mayor Shackelford been able to com- 
plete his 2-year term as head of the Bellaire 
municipal government, we do not doubt but 
what his record would have been one of 
the best in that city’s history. His attention 
to duty, his consuming interest in the city’s 
business, his great desire to make Bellaire 
the best city in the Nation and his example 
of leadership in progressing toward that goal 
stamped him as one of the most selfless of 
public servants. His death is a severe blow 
not only to his family and his thousands of 
friends but to his city and the entire Ohio 
Valley. 

Mayor Shackelford had given much to his 
family and to his community, and had yet 
much more to give when his life was cut so 
short. We have great need today for men 
of his caliber, and can ill afford to lose those 
Tew we do have. 





Depression in the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include the following tele- 
gram which I sent today to the Honor- 
able Danret A. Reep, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives: 

JunNE 10, 1954. 





Hon. Dante. A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The coal industry is the hardest hit of all 
major American industries. 

The mining districts of this Nation have 
been hard hit by an unprecedented depress- 
sion in the coal industry, and there is ser- 
ious suffering and need in the coal areas 
throughout the United States. Especially is 
this true in my own district of southern West 
Virginia. 

Last year 161 Members of the House of 
Representatives—after public hearings were 
held by your committee—insisted on the 
revision of the Reciproca] Trade Act. By a 
majority vote tn the House, the Reciprocal 
Trade Act was extended for 1 year, in order 
that an investigation and study could be 
made. This investigation did not even per- 
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mit the coal industry an opportunity to pre- 
sent its side of the case which was amply 
substantiated by facts when presented before 
your committee. Consequently the study, 
which is known ae the Randall Commission 
report, completely ignored the increasingly 
serious situation existing in the coal fields 
of the United States of America. 

A year ago today the lack of coal produc- 
tion—as a direct result of the importation 
of foreign residual fuel oil—caused a very se- 
rious economic condition—unemployment 
and its natural resulting uncertainty and 
misery—in the coal fields. They facts were at 
that time that the production of coal in the 
United States during 1953 was considerably 
less than that produced in 1952. This de- 
crease in production of coal resulted in the 
loss of $155 million in revenues for coal- 
producing companies—a less of $79 million 
in coal-mine wages. In addition, the rail- 
roads lost $88 million in revenues; railroad 
workers lost $44 million in wages. 

Today the situation is much worse—it is 
critical—due to the increased importation of 
foreign residual fuel oil. For example, rec- 
ords of the coal industry clearly show that 
the production of coal so far in 1954 has 
dropped over 18 percent as compared to the 
corresponding period of 1953. With present 
conditions continuing—that is, the contin- 
ued increased importation of this foreign 
residual fuel oil—what the situation will be 
a year from today—how much more our coal 
industry can deteriorate and yet remain 
alive—no one knows. 

Therefore, in order to eliminate additional 
suffering and unnecessary misery, I plead 
with you and the distinguished members of 
your committee to please hold immediate 
public hearings on your bill, H. R. 9474, in 
order that the coal industry may have an 
opportunity to present the facts as they are 
today before your committee, the Congress, 
and the American people. This is a serious 
matter of utmost urgency. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, for our own secu- 
rity and national defense, it is extremely 
important to remember that unless there 
is a sound mining industry in being there 
can be no major expansion of industrial pro- 
duction when, and if, another crisis comes 
such as in 1941 and again in 1950. 

ELIZABETH KEE, 
Member of Congress. 





Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1955 





SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no proposal in 
this entire bill in which the advantages 
to be secured are so great in proportion 
to the cost as in this item. No bread cast 
upon the waters—no dollars invested by 


I 
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the Government—will come back to 
with greater returns on the investment 

Lack of educational facilities cone 
tutes one of our most pressing domestie 
problems. Our schools are everywhere 
inadequate. Classrooms are overcrowd 
ed. Instructors are underpaid. Our be. 
teachers, no longer able to meet the jn. 
creasing costs of living on stationary jp. 
comes, are leaving the profession for 
other employment. 

An increase in funds for vocationg 
education is especially needed. A com. 
paratively small number of our high. 
school graduates—particularly in the 
rural areas—have opportunity to attend 
college. They must begin earning a liye. 
lihood in their rural communities o- 
must leave home and endeavor, with 
their limited qualification, to find a place 
in the economic machinery of the City. 
Too little is being done to prepare them 
for that alternative. 

But in local schools, where vocational 
training is offered in agriculture, home 
economics, and the trades and special. 
ized industries, these young people are 
being taught to be farmers, homemakers 
artisans, and other lucrative and usefy} 
occupations, and good citizenship is in. 
evitably inculcated along with their tech. 
nical education. 

Our schools are fully alert to this need, 
But funds are lacking. Even the 
amounts provided under our last bill are 
inadequate. The demand for these 
courses is prompting schools, which have 
not heretofore carried them, to branch 
out to meet the need—thereby increas- 
ing the number of schools between which 
the appropriation must be divided. At 
the same time those schools already car- 
rying vocational courses are pressed with 
the necessity of expanding their classes 
and the field of instruction and should 
have an increase instead of a decrease 
in Federal support. 

There is no more imperative need for 
Federal cooperation. It is an investment 
in youth which will pay vast dividends, 
It will multiply the productive capacity 
of the Nation. We won both World Wars 
through superior production. Increased 
Federal appropriations for vocational 
education will stabilize production and 
will back up our first line of defense. 
It is not only a local need, it is a national 
need. I trust the amendment will be 
agreed to. 





Alabama Can Take Pride in Coosa Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives passed 4 
measure that will allow the Alabama 
Power Co. to further develop the Coosa 
River. The passage of this legislation 
has been hailed by the newspapers of 
Alabama not only as a significant step 
in the development of Alabama's wate!- 
ways but also as a pioneering step fo 
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private interest in the development of 
the waterways of this country. 
Illustrating the favorable editorial 
comment this legislation has received in 
my State is the following editorial from 
the Tuscaloosa News of Friday, June 4, 


4: 
cereal Can TAKE PRIDE IN Coosa PLAN 

The House of ntatives has approved 
the bill that will allow the Alabama Power 
co. to further develop the Coosa River. This 
js a significant milestone in the proposal 
which is, in reality, @ pioneering step for pri- 
yate interest in the development of water- 
yays in this country. 

we do not anticipate that this measure 
will have any difficulty in passing the Sen- 
ate. And while development of the Coosa is 
removed from the west Alabama area, the 
overall importance of this project for the 
state cannot be overlooked. 

And while our primary interest in this 
area, as far as waterways are concerned, re- 
yolves around the development of the War- 
rior-Tombigbee system, we should consider 
that d¢ yment of any kind on the water- 
ways Oi State is of interest because Ala- 
pama is unusually fortunate in having over 
9,100 miles of river channels. 

Congressman ARMISTEAD SELDEN appeared 
before the House Committee on Public Works 
in support of the bill for the Coosa develop- 
ment and presented some interesting facts 
on the history of this river and efforts to 
make it navigable and also to install hydro- 
electric power facilities. 

In part, this is what Congressman SELDEN 
told the House group: 

“For more than a century, efforts have been 
made to develop the Coosa River. As early 
as 1823 the Tennessee General Assembly took 
up the matter of a canal to connect Mobile 
Bay with the Tennessee River via the Coosa, 
and called upon Georgia and Alabama to 
cooperate. The Alabama General Assembly 
answered Tennessee by approving the Coosa 
route on May 20, 1823. A few months later 
Alabama approved the chartering of the 
Coosa Navigation Co. to improve and develop 
the Coosa River. 

“Since that time, countless efforts have 
been made to develop the potentialities of 
this waterway. As early as 1872 the Federal 
Government instituted the first improve- 
ment program on the Coosa. The plans 
called for development of navigation on this 
river from Rome, Ga., to Gadsden, Ala., by 
the building of 31 low-lift locks and dams. 
However, only locks 1, 2, 3, and 4 were built 
on the upper end of the rapids below Rome. 
In 1890 the Government abandoned its pro- 
gram due to lack of funds. 

“Later the Alabama Power Co. obtained 
permission from the Federal Government to 
build three dams on the Coosa River. The 
first of these was Lay Dam which is located 
between Chilton and Coosa Counties. This 
dam was authorized by an act of Congress 
in 1907 but construction was not completed 
until 1914. Im 1921 the Federal Power Com- 
mission granted a license for construction 
of Mitchell Dam which is also between Chil- 
ton and Coosa Counties. Two years later 
this dam was ready for use. The third of the 
three dams is Jordan Dam, located north 
of Wetumpka in Mlmore County. This dam 
was licensed by the FPC,in 1923 and com- 
Pleted in 1926. These dams, the only ones 
on the Coosa River at the present time, have 
been operated as @ source of electric power 
by the Alabama Power Co. since their con- 
struction, * * ® 

“In the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945, 

vetoed authority for the further 
development of the Coosa exclusively in the 
United States Corps of Engineers. As a re- 
sult, the Federal Power Commission was de- 
Prived of the authority to issue the license 
that the Alebama Power Co. must obtain 
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in order for them to construct additional 
dams on the Coosa Waterway. 

Although the members of the Alabama 
delegation in Congress have worked relent- 
lessly in an effort to secure an appropriation 
so that the Corps of Engineers might begin 
construction on locks and dams for the 
Coosa, none has been forthcoming. This has 
been due primarily to the tremendous cost 
involved. I am sure most of you will agree 
that prospects for future appropriations by 
the Federal Government are none too bright.” 

Congressman SELDEN sees in the develop- 
ment of the Coosa by the Alabama Power Co., 
these benefits: (1) It will provide additional, 
needed electric power at no cost to the tax- 
payers; (2) it will spur economic develop- 
ment in the Coosa Valley; (3) it will provide 
additional income, through taxes, to all levels 
of government; (4) it will increase recrea- 
tional facilities; and (5) it will enhance the 
possibility of obtaining Federal funds for 
addition of navigational facilities. 

The construction of five dams at a cost 
of some $100 million, which will include pro- 
visions for navigation facilities, by private 
enterprise is a new concept for development 
of waterways in this country. We can be 
proud that this development in coming in 
Alabama, will be constructed under the di- 
rection of Alabamians and will be financed, 
at least in part, by funds from this State. 





Freedom Should Remain Among Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following article, 
entitled “Freedom Should Remain 
Among Us,” written by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., of Holden, Mo.: 

FReepOM SHOULD REMAIN AMONG Us 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

“Freedom” is probably the third most im- 
portant word in the world. The other two 
are “life” and “salvation.” These three 
words must remain united if the best in life 
is to be achieved. From the beginning of 
time, these three words have remained in 
some form. All civilizations have recognized 
their importance. 

There are six phases of freedom that each 
citizen should be aware of. They are: a free 
mind, a free school, a free economy, a free 
value system, a free election, and a free im- 
migration system. Probably, the theologian 
is correct in devoting time to a free religion, 
but this is really a part of afree mind. ~ 

A free mind should be considered first. 
Unless the people of the world achieve this, 
then the other phases are in danger of fail- 
ing. From the Bible, we find the expression 
of the idea that the thoughts of mren are 
extremely important. Some great thinkers 
need only a quiet place, but their words often 
mislead the general public. if aE 

From the idea of “sitting on the right and 
left,” as expressed in the Bible, much free- 
dom has been taken from mankind. Now it is 
often considered correct if an issue is to the 
“right,” and wrong if an issue is to the “left.” 
The writers of the Scriptures never intended 
this development. A free mind would refuse 
this sort of thinking per se. 

It is undesirable to have a climate any- 
where in 3 democracy where pressure groups 
attempt to reign. A free mind will recognize 
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that thinking is more important than ran- 
dom movement. Man is to think for him- 
self and not for others. 

Fair criticism is desirable, and unfair 
criticism is always expected. It is more im- 
portant to be right than popular for a sea- 
son. The free mind will work toward the 
long range of events. 

A free mind attempts to be objective with 
ail people, but loyalty is n@cessary. This 
idea is common in Congress where 1 of the 
2 United States Senators from a single 
State may be a liberal and the other a con- 
servative, yet both are respected because they 
have arrived at their philosophy by exploring 
their free minds. 

So many fine citizens fail to detect the 
“beginning of the end,” as far as freedom is 
concerned in a school system. Some librarian 
might assume she is “all-knowing” and “all- 
powerful” and censor the books recommended 
by faculty members. This is not her duty, 
and she is bringing about the destruction of 
the concept of a free mind. There are many 
records in the histories of the various States 
where county and State textbook commis- 
sions attempted the same thing and failed 
even though many of the members were 
qualified educators. As the courts would 
say, the duty of the librarian is ministerial. 
She has been given the duty by all faculty 
members to carry out their. requests. 

A free school exists because our Nation 
permits a free mind and further guarantees 
free public education for all. There are still 
enemies of this concept, but they will never 
succeed if the American people are kept 
informed. 

George Washington dreamed of a national 
university. Thomas Jefferson blazed the 
trail for the separation of church and State. 
Jefferson succeeded far beyond what he de- 
sired. He was opposed only to denomina- 
tional teaching in the public schools, and 
not to the teaching of religion. Mr. Justice 
Reed has noted this. 

A godless school is not a free school. If it 
were, then the Communists could make an 
important contribution to education. Chil- 
dren with a knowledge of the Bible should 
develop into better citizens from the stand- 
point of ethics and morals. 

Dr. Hutchins is correct in insisting that 
the free school should have the best possi- 
ble information to present to the students. 
This would result in exposing the students 
to all philosophies. The best way to teach 
democracy is to understand the defects of 
the other systems. Democracy can best be 
taught by making it a part of Christianity, 
and to make Christianity a way of life. 

A free economy might be termed “a free 
enterprise system.” Certainly this system is 
the traditional one in the United States. 
Laissez faire capitalism is the classical con- 
cept of our system and the one held by most 
businessman today. 

The aim of this system is national wealth. 
Any individual gain would be secondary. 
The free market provides the heart of the 


‘program. While the classical theory failed 


in 1929, and there were unemployment, over- 
production, and a depression, the system re- 
mained. The system was revised accord- 
ing to democratic methods. China fell to 
communism because her government was 
corrupt. Our free economy saved itself, be- 
cause the American people realized the situ- 
ation. 

The decline of individual enterprise, the 
separation of ownership and control of pro- 
duction, the decline of individual initiative, 
and the perversion of the free markets were 
recognized by America. The struggle to cre- 
ate a revised system is still going ahead 
with much progress already attained. 

A value system is an interdependent set of 
rules that are consistent and mutually ad- 
justed. A free value system is such a system 
in a democracy. The latter system should 
give the group a common orientation. This 
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should supply the basis of individual action 
and of unified, collective action. There may 
be disagreement concerning the plan of at- 
tack, but agreement as to the goal. 

A free value system should enable the in- 
dividual to know what to expect of others 
as well as how to conduct himself. He 
should have the love of Jesus and the faith 
of Job, but be forthright like Senator George 
Graham Vest in his Eulogy. 

A free value system should set the sense 
of right and wrong, fair and foul, desirable 
and undesirable, moral and immoral. This 
would retire from public service the politi- 
cians and retain the statesmen. Politics, 
like religion, must be kept on a high level 
at all times. 

A free election is demanded by the Ameri- 
can people, and dishonest elections are now 
fairly rare. Thomas Jefferson was defeated 
by John Adams and Andrew Jackson lost to 
John Q. Adams. There was no fraud noted, 
hence Jefferson and Jackson waited 4 years 
and took the issues to the people and won. 
The American way is to abide by the vote of 
the electorate. The majority today may be 
the minority tomorrow, hence worthy de- 
feated candidates may win in the long run 
of events. Joseph C. O’Mahoney is a classic 
example. 

By supporting the United Nations this Na- 
tion is concerned with attaining peaceful 
world understanding. This concept can be 
promoted at home through a free immigra- 
tion system. Our future citizens should 
come from all sections of the world. Such 
ideas have come from such leaders as Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, of New York and Henry Ford, 
II. 

While it may not be possible to attain a 
free immigration for many years, yet a freer 
immigration system is possible. Both major 
parties have recognized this fact as essential 
if our Nation is to continue to lead the free 
world. 

The Bible teaches the dignity of man. The 
United States and the United Nations have 
ascribed to this doctrine. The people of the 
world, particularly in Asia and Africa, are 
interested in such realities. If all nations 
are of “one blood” then our immigration 
system needs revision. 

Freedom is so precious that it should re- 
main among us. Mankind expect continued 
progress in all the phases. Let's do our part. 





Puerto Ricans in New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we often 
hear it said that it takes a great many 
people to make America what it is—a 
land of freedom and opportunity, a land 
of hard-working and God-fearing men 
and women who have converted this 
country from a wilderness into a land of 
plenty. Here the cultures and civiliza- 
tions and the religious beliefs of many 
peoples commingle and together they 
contribute to the development of the 
American way of life. Here, too, people 
of various national origins and back- 
grounds live together in peaceful and 
neighborly relationship, each group 
contributing to the best of its ability to- 
ward the general welfare of the com- 
munity. 
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In the city of New York we have peo- 
ple who come from various nationality 
groups and profess’ different religious 
faiths, but we all live as good neighbors 
and work toward common goals of 
brotherhood, better understanding, hu- 
man dignity, and respect for one an- 
other. We seek to make our community 
a better place in which to live, happier 
for ourselves and our children, and 
more tolerant of each other despite the 
differences in origin or creed or view- 
point. 

Among the groups which have arrived 
in New York in large numbers in recent 
years are the American citizens of Puerto 
Rican origin, who now number between 
400,000 and 500,000. Like all newcom- 
ers to our shores in the past, they are 
confronted with many serious and diffi- 
cult problems, such as finding adequate 
housing, obtaining suitable employment, 
overcoming the language barrier, and 
their general assimilation into the com- 
munity. It is primarily a problem of 
adjustment faced by so many other im- 
migrant groups which preceded the 
Puerto Ricans and, as has been true in 
the past, they serve as a convenient 
scapegoat for local frustrations and in- 
cidents of one sort or another. 

In an interim report of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs in 
New York City, submitted on November 
16, 1953, it is stated as follows: 

Need for special coordinated effort (to help 
the Puerto Rican newcomers) arose from 
the fact that since the end of the war in 
1945 there was a steadily increasing migra- 
tion from Puerto Rico to the mainland, with 
almost all the migrants settling in New York 
City. Here, during the years just after the 
war, this migration was added to all the eco- 
nomic and social problems, worries, and con- 
cerns which are part of any postwar period. 

The new arrivals were forced to take the 
poorest jobs, while social and economic forces 
herded them into the worst slum areas. 
There followed, inevitably and ruthlessly, all 
of the insecurity, hardship, suffering and 
the social fears, tensions, and conflicts which 
are the result of poverty and slum life. As 
had happened again and again when waves 
of immigration and migration hit New York, 
all too often the new arrivals were looked 
on either with indifference or with open 
hostility. 


Mr. Speaker, a little over a year ago, 
in the spring of 1953, I had the great 
pleasure of visiting the island of Puerto 
Rico, where I met many of its leaders 
and had the opportunity to observe the 
people performing their daily tasks in 
the fields and in the factories. I was 
most pleased with the progress and the 
achievements in Puerto Rico, but even 
more so, I was proud of the friendly and 
close relationship. between the United 
States and Puerto Rico over the past half 
century. 

Our relationship with Puerto Rico be- 
gan in 1898 when the island was formally 
ceded to the United States under the 
Treaty of Paris of that year. In 1900, 
Congress passed the first organic act re- 
establishing civil rule in the island and 
granting to its people the right to pro- 
tection by the United States, including 
free trade, tariff protection, and financial 
assistance. In 1917, Congress passed the 
second organic act granting United 
States citizenship to the people of Puerto 
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Rico. As a result of the latter act, may 
Puerto Ricans have come to our theme 
and have become our neighbors. 

In New York they have establisheg 
fine civic organizations, they condyg, 
their cultural activities, they participat 
in the economic and political life of the 
community, and they set up their family 
and home life just as the rest of us qq 
In short, they are contributing thei: 
share toward the continued growth of 
our city, its cosmopolitan way of life, ang 
the development of its democratic spirit 
Those of us who have had the oppor. 
tunity to come into closer contact with 
the Puerto Ricans and to observe them 
in their daily life, as I have, find them 
to be fine and upright citizens, peace. 
loving and loyal people, deeply religioys 
in their spiritual makeup, and firm bp. 
lievers in the American democratic way 
of life. 

As newcomers, they deserve a helping 
hand. Every effort should be exerted to 
integrate them and assimilate them into 
our institutions and our mode of life. 
Above all, we must eliminate every mani. 
festation of prejudice and discrimination 
toward them, particularly in their des. 
perate housing situation and in employ. 
ment. There must be greater mutual 
understanding since they are part of the 
fabric of America. Our problems are 
their problems, too. With greater un. 
derstanding and mutual cooperation we 
stand a better chance to solve these 
problems. 

Like millions of other Americans, our 
citizens of Puerto Rican descent are vi- 
tally interested in civil rights, equality 
of opportunity for all in employment and 
education, decent housing and the elimi- 
nation of firetraps and slum areas, main- 
tenance of a higher standard of living 
and the proper standards of health. In 
my efforts in Congress I have consistently 
supported legislation to attain these 
goals, and I shall continue my efforts in 
that direction also in the future. This 
is essential to the welfare and progress 
of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I féel certain that in time 
we shall successfully solve the problems 
troubling our citizens from Puerto Rico 
who now reside in New York, just as we 
solved similar problems troubling other 
migrant groups. Patience, tolerance, 
and understanding will go a long way. 





Federal Deposit Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. J. 
Smith, national vice president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, has presented to me an arti- 
cle by James J. Girvan, manager, REX 
Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, e0- 
titled “Federal Deposit Insurance Sup- 
ported,” and at his request I include it 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD. It follows: 
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1954 
peorrAL DePostr INSURANCE SUPPORTED 


(By James J. Girvan, manager, REX Federal 
Credit Union, Philadelphia) 
This article will endeavor to explain to you 
ition taken by those persons through- 
out the Nation who favor a system of insur- 
ance to protect the members of insolvent 
ral credit unions from loss. 

It is apparent from the many letters ap- 

aring in the Credit Union Bridge and other 

t-union publications that this proposed 
Federal credit union insurance system is the 
most misrepresented and most misunderstood 
proposal ever to come before the credit unions 
of the United States of America. 

For example, we have been told that the 
cost of insuring the shares of credit-union 
members against loss, from whatever cause, 
would be prohibitive. 

We have heard it said that credit unions 
should not be forced to join the Federal De- 

t Insurance Corporation. 

We have been told that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, if it controlled the Insurance Cor- 
poration, would suspend the charter of any 
member credit union that did not meet the 
insurance requirements. 

Another favorite argument used against a 
system of insured shares is that losses have 
peen so small throughout the Nation that 
actually insurance protection is unnecessary. 

A CUNA national committee, dealing with 
the subject of a system of insurance, stated 
in 1952 that losses in Federal credit unions 
for the 16 years prior to 1951 were only one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the average share bal- 
ance. This committee stated further that 
all Federal credit union losses for the 17 
years of operations amounted to only one- 
third of 1 percent. 

Percentages confuse me so I shall ask you 
to remain with me while I discuss the story 
behind the percentages. 

I shall begin, therefore, by telling you that 
the people who are seeking a system of in- 
sured savings, for credit unions desiring such 
protection, are not interested in becoming 
apart of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. In fact, we are opposed to this 
type of protection. 

Contrariwise, we are a group of officers of 
Federal credit unions who are seeking a plan 
of insurance to protect he savings of mem- 
bers of Federal credit unions. The proposed 
insurance corporation would be under the 
control of its member credit unions. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
this proposed corporation would be volun- 
tary. No credit union would be forced to 
join. 

This proposed insurance system would be 
under the control of a board of directors, 
part of which would be elected from among 
the men active in the Federal credit union 
system; part of the board would be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

We realize that credit unions chartered 
under State law could not join this insur- 
ance system unless certain changes were 
made in the law governing the operation of 
these State groups. Likewise, we recognize 
the impossibility of these State-chartered 
groups ever getting together to form such a 
system of protection that would be national 
in scope. 

If a State decided to amend its law to per- 
mit its credit unions to join a Federal insur- 
ance system, then, these credit unions would 
be given proportionate representation on the 
board of directors. 

It is logical to expect that an insurance 
corporation Federal credit unions 
should, therefore, be a part of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. The Director of the 
Bureau would be the Director of the insur- 
ance corporation. Examinations would con- 
tinue as they are today; there would not be 
two examinations @ year. 
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The primary reason for combining the two 
agencies would be to reduce the cost of op- 
erations. For example, it is expected that 
within a very short period of time it would 
be possible to combine into one package the 
cost of Federal supervision; the cost of ex- 
amination, and the cost of insurance. 

The combined cost of these three items, 
if both agencies were merged, should not 
exceed 10 cents per year per $100 of assets 
above the amount you are now paying for 
supervision and examination. 

A loan of some $25 million would be neces- 
sary to get the corporation started. This 
loan, however, should not present a very 
great problem. 

The rate of interest on such a loan should 
not exceed the rate being paid for funds by 
the Government. We should not compare 
the present money market with financial 
conditions in 1933 when the Bankers Corp. 
was formed. That would be unrealistic and 
unwise. 

The cost to the member credit unions for 
this insurance protection should not exceed 
15 cents per year per $100 of assets. As our 
experience grew this figure, naturally, would 
be reduced. 

Again this would be a voluntary system of 
insurance—no credit union would be forced 
to join. In addition, the cost of participa- 
tion in the corporation would not neces- 
sarily affect your dividend. 

I shall now endeavor to answer some of 
the arguments used against such a system of 
protection for credit union members. 

It has been said that Federal control would 
give to the Government the right to liquidate 
or to suspend the charter of : credit union 
that did not conform to regulations. 

This argument proves only one thing: that 
those who use it are not really familiar with 
the Federal Credit Union Act. The Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions now enjoys that 
privilege. 

Why do we need insurance protection is 
another question that credit union directors 
and committee members are asking. In fact, 
your own board of directors may be asking 
the same question as you read this article. 

Unfortunately, credit union membership 
losses are published only in newspapers; 
credit union publications never mention that 
the members of a certain credit union lost 
X number of dollars. 

To answer this question clearly one must 
remember that to date there are no figures 
available regarding losses in State-chartered 
credit unions. In fact, the only figures pub- 
lished so far are those concerning the losses 
in liquidated Federal credit unions. The 
States, generally speaking, are hot interested 
in credit unions. 

Thirty-six thousand Federal credit union 
members have lost an average of $3.16 each 
in liquidated credit unions. 

If you will go through your own records 
and get your average savings per member; 
then, look at your largest savings account. 
This will give you an idea of how easy it is 
for a member to lose a large amount of 
money, even though the average loss per 
member may be only $3.16. 

In addition to liquidations, Federal credit 
unions are faced with the infamous “scale- 
down of shareholdings.” A “scaledown” is 
where the membership of an insolvent Fed- 
eral credit union is given one of two options; 
it may vote to liquidate and take an even 
greater loss because of the cost of liquidation 
procedure, or it may vote to accept a reduc- 
tion (scaledown) of shares to their true 
value. 

As an illustration, ff a member of an in- 
solvent credit union had $1,000 in his sav- 
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The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has 
not released the figures on losses to mem- 
bers involved in scaledowns, In addition, 
the highest personai loss in these cases is 
not shown. Again, go through your accounts 
and see how much your largest shareholder 
would lose in a 62-percent scaledown. 

In Baltimore, the members of an insolvent 
Federal credit union lost 62 cents on the dol- 
lar. In Pittsburgh, the members lost 52 cents 
on the dollar. In another Pennsylvania 
credit union, the loss exceeded 25 cents on 
the dollar. There are other losses too nu- 
merous to mention. 

In the Philadelphia case, 105 nrembers will 
lose $33,000. One member will lose $1,700; 
one will lose $1,600; another will lose $900. 
Despite these astounding figures, the aver- 
age loss per member will be recorded at only 
$23. 

These figures will prove what happens 
when you discuss “averages” instead of reali- 
ties. 

If this question of insured savings is to be 
settled realistically, it must be put direct to 
the membership of every credit union. This 
question is too big for a board of directors to 
take upon its own shoulders. For example, 
the turnover on boards is sometimes very 
high so that a person voting on the board 
today might very well be off it tomorrow. 
On the other hand, the members are the real 
owners of the business and, more important, 
the membership is permanent—the directors 
are not. 

In conclusion, T ask only that you study 
the record carefully; that y@u not be blinded 
by confusing percentages. 

If you are from an industrial credit union 
you should consider the impact of an eco- 
nomic recession or depression upon your 
members. Would they be able to repay their 
loans? Would other members want their 
savings to meet living expenses while they 
are unemployed. What if your industry 
closed entirely? 

We are told that there were no credit 
union losses during the last depression. This 
is absolutely correct. Generally speaking, 
there were no industrial credit unions in 
operation during the last depression. 





Guaranteed Growth in Annual Salaries 
and Wages Can Be Assured More Than 
164,000 Employees in 138 Firms in the 
New Jersey Tariff Group by Proper 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, Can the 24 billion people on 
this earth trade for mutual profit espe- 
cially when more than 50 percent of 
them, residing in 15 of the poorest coun- 
tries of the world, earn less than 9 per- 
cent of the world’s total income? While 
experts toss the ball around from pro- 
duction, to distribution, to consumption, 
then to finance, it might be well to list a 
few notes to keep the flywheel going for 
more jobs at higher pay with greater 
profits in growing markets. 

Once 400,000 American Indians 
slaughtered each other for hunting 
grounds, Today 165 million Americans 
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get along where half a million Indians 


could not. And Americans are growing 
at the rate of 2% million people a year. 
In 21 years we will number over two hun- 
dred million. That is growth. 

The question is, Can the cash budget 
match the human budget? Can people, 
payrolls, and profits keep pace with each 
other? If not, then Americans might 
well become the Indians of the 21st cen- 
tury. In trade, how much lift do we 
give? to ourselves and to others? 

Under unanimous consent, cited below 
is a situation on the 138 firms in the 
New Jersey tariff group: 

New Jersey TaRIrr Group 


The following list of companies, and two 
manufacturing associations, representing 
many different industries, all conduct manu-~ 
facturing operations in New Jersey. They all 
have a definite tariff interest in varying de- 
grees. In each case, the continuity of their 
operations and the maintenance of full em- 
ployment for their workers directly depend 
upon adequate and reasonable tariffs. 

The 138 firms and the two associations 
whose company membership totals approxi- 
mately 600, as of this date employ 164,000 
people in our State. 

These same firms pay total annual salaries 
and wages of $711 million. 

The purpose of these statistics is to dem- 
onstrate the economic importance of the 
very large nt of New Jersey industry 
that is affected by the tariff problem. It 
should be noted that these figures are not 
complete, but are being added to continu- 
ally. 

Attached hereto is the lst of cooperating 
companies and associations: 


COOPERATING COMPANIES, NEW 
GROUP 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc.; Advance Sol- 
vents & Chemical Corp.; Air Reduction Co., 
Inc.; Airex Corp., Alliance Color & Chemical 
Co.; Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Aluminum 
Co. of America; American Cyanamid Co.; 
American Dyewod Co.; American Oil & Sup- 
ply Co.; Arnold, Hoffman & Co.; Arrow 
Woven Label Co.; Art Tube Co.; Atlantic 
Manufacturing Co. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co.; Beattie Manu- 
facturing Co.; Becton, Dickinson & Co.; Ben- 
zol Products Co.; Berkeley Chemical Corp.; 
Richard Best Pencil Co., Inc.; Botany Mills, 
inc.; Bright Star Battery. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp.; Catalin 
Corp. of America; Celanese Corp. of America; 
Childhood Interests, Inc.; Ciba Co., Inc.; 
Commercial Solvents Corp.; Conmar Prod- 
ucts; Cowles Chemical Co.; Crescent Insu- 
lated Wire & Cable Co.; Crown Chemical Co. 

Diamond Alkali Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision, Inc.; Dillon-Beck Manufacturing Co.; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.; Dolphin Jute 
Mills; Doremus Chemical Works; Dow Chemi- 
cal Works; Dow Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours; Dye Specialities Corp. 

Enjay Co., Inc. 

The Fish Net & Twine Co.; Fisher Scien- 
tific Co.; Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
Forstmann Woolen Co. 

Gamma Chemical Corp.; General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; General Cable Corp.; General 
Pencil Co.; Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., 
Inc.; Givaudan Corp.; B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.; Gould Woven Label Co. 

The Harshaw Chemical Co.; the Hamersley 
Manufacturing Co.; Hercules Powder Co.; 
Heyden Chemical Corp.; Highstown Rug Co.; 
Samuel Hird & Sons; Hoffman-La Roche, Inc.; 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co,; Horsman Dolls, Inc. 

Interchemical Corp. 


JERSEY TARIFF 
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Kimble Glass Co.; the Kirchhof Patent Co., 
Inc.; Koppers Co., Inc.; Kuehne Chemical 
Co. 
Lenox, Inc.; Linen Thread Co., Inc.; the 
Lionel Corp. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; the Man- 
hattan Shirt Co.; Margon Corp.; A. Masch- 
meijer, Jr., Inc.; Mathieson Chemical Corp.; 
A. H. Mathieu & Co.; Otto B. May, Inc.; May- 
wood Chemical Works; Merck & Co., Inc.; 
Metal & Thermit Corp.; Metalsalts Corp.; 
Paul L. Miller, Inc.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
F. G. Montabert Co.; Montrose Chemical Co.; 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America. 

National Distillers Products Corp. (U. 5S. 
Industrial Chemicals) ; National Oil & Supply 
Co.; National Products Refining Co.; National 
Starch Products Co.; National Woven Label 
Co.; New Jersey Zinc Co.; New York Quinine 
& Chemical Works, Inc.; Nixon Nitration 
Works; Nopco Chemical Co. 

Okonite Co.; Ottol Oil Co. 

Patent Chemicals, Inc.; Peerless Color Co., 
Inc.; Peerless Tube Co.; S. B. Penick & Co.; 
Pfister Chemical Works; Pharma Chemical 
Corp.; Philadelphia Quartz Co.; Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc.; Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp.; 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp.; Royce Chem- 
ical Co. 

Scammel China Co.; Schering Corp.; Sey- 
de] Chemical Co.; Schiffii Lace & Embroidery 
Manufacturers of New Jersey; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.; Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers 
Association of America. 

Stangl Pottery; Stauffer Chemical Co.; 
Stein-Tobler Embroidery Co. 

Thiokol Corp.; Thomas Manufacturing 
Co.; Todd Shipyards Corp.; J. 8S. Turner 
White Metal Co.; Joseph Turner & Co.; Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc.; Trubek 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. (Bakelite 
Co.); Union Woven Label Co.; U. 8. Plastic 
Products Corp.; U. S. Rubber Co. 

Van <Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.; Verona 
Chemical Co.; Vervaet Woven Label Co., Inc. 

Warner Woven Label Co., Inc.; Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; Wilson Organic Chem- 
icals, Inc.; L. J. Wing Manufacturing Co.; 
Witco Chemical Co.; Jacques Wolf & Co.; 
Wollen Chemical & Supply Co. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





June 10, 1955, 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the Printing of a 4 
document not already provided for py law, : 
but only when the same shall be : 
nied by an estimate from the Public ; 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any 
tive department, bureau, board, or in 
ent office of the Government submitting re, 
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Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Barry M. Goldwater, of Arizona, at 
Mount Vernon Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] to the gradu- 
ates and alumni of Mount Vernon Junior 
College on May 29, 1954. This is a pro- 
found and wonderful address, which 
should touch the heart of every young 
American. I commend the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona, and I urge my col- 
leagues to read the address. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Many flattering invitations to speak before 
groups have come to me, but I have never 
in my life been so honored and at the same 
time so flattered as to have been asked to 
be with you on this day when members of 
previous classes and the graduating class of 
this old and distinguished school gather to- 
gether to honor their alma mater. 

The feelings I have expressed are doubled 
because it marks my wife’s 25th reunion and 
also calls to my attention the fact that I 
have a daughter in school here now, and an- 
other coming through the grades, who in 
time will share your fond memories of this 
school. Believe me, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to address your wife’s 25th reunion, be- 
cause I find that such reference to figures 
denoting years are not easily accepted by 
women, whether it be the Ist or the 50th. 
Therefore, I proceed with due caution and 
proper respect. 

I cannot help mentioning at this point, 
though, the situation I found myself in this 
very time last year when it fell my happy 
lot to be called upon to speak before the 
graduating body of my alma mater on the 
occasion of my 25th class reunion. I am 
compelled to mention this because of a 
rather obvious comparison that I must make 
between thé two groups, last year’s and this 
year’s. My classmates, assembled, bore ob- 
vious indications of advancing age—larger 
waistlines, receding and even disappearing 
hairlines, complaints about the steps having 
been steepened, and on ad infinitum with 
the complaints attendant to the aging of 
men. But here today, as I look at this at- 
tractive audience representing, as you do, 
women of ages from graduation today to 
graduation 50 years ago, the comparison with 
my class becomes most alarming, and I am 
compelled to remind the younger women, 
who receive their diplomas tomorrow, that 
they need just glance around the room to see 
that they have only placed their feet upon 
the first rung of the ladder of loveliness. 

So now, instead of being afraid of what to 
say On my wife’s 25th reunion, I gain superb 
strength from the obvious indication that 
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with the arrival of the 50th reunion of her 
class, beauty will mark her steps to even a 
more marked degree than they aré now 
graced with. As we have started on the note 
of beauty, let us continue thusly for a short 
while. This time of year has always been 
my favorite, and for that matter, I suspect 
that spring is the looked-forward-to time of 
the year by everybody. Spring in Arizona 
brings flowers to the gardens of my State. 
The desert becomes a vivid and wonderful 
picture etched with brilliant color. To the 
forests comes a new greenness, and their 
floors of needles, moistened by the melted 
snows, spring to the step. Our streams run 
with new water from the mountains, and our 
canyons are brightened again by the warm 
suns of the Arizona springtime. 

Washington, too, is at its finest at this 
season. The flowers are out. The dogwood 
trees are in bloom. The leaves are back on 
the trees bringing color again to their 
majesty. 

Yes; spring here in our Capital is as won- 
derful, almost, as spring in Arizona. But, I 
find another reason to exult at this time of 
year, for, with all the wonders of nature re- 
turning to Washington, come the schoolchil- 
dren. Thousands of these young people 
pour into the Capital every day now. They 
come by bus and by train, and daily I see 
them as they walk through our Capitol 
Building. I see them as they look reverently 
at the inspiring momentos of our country’s 
history, as they verify the stories and facts 
told them by the history books of their 
schools. It is a deep emotional experience 
for me to watch them, for I see no fear in 
their faces. I see only brightness and con- 
fidence. 

It inspired me because these are the chil- 
dren of my generation. The children of a 
generation that has seen three wars—that 
has lived through two depressions—but, I 
suggest, a generation that has witnessed and 
contributed to the greatest technological 
and economic advances in the history of the 
world. However, I suspect that we are a 
generation which, while living through try- 
ing times and times of fine achievement, has 
not advanced in its moral and spiritual 
strength. 

Some place during the life of my genera- 
tion, the pursuit of material things became 
more powerful than the pursuit of the basic 
strengths of this country, and with this 
change, fear crept into our lives, and is 
now reflected in too many of our eyes and 
hearts. Our eyes were once bright and 
clear—as much so as the eyes we see in 
the Capitol—the eyes of the young people 
of today. You and I have a great chal- 
lenge, therefore, a challenge to keep this 
bright light of hope and confidence in those 
young eyes. In accepting this challenge, 
we can also learn again to wipe the feeling 
of fear from our hearts and the drab, dull 
look of fear from our eyes. 


Here is what you and I have to do—jJust 
learn a great and wonderful song all over 
again, and then sing it so loudly that the 
sirens who now sing beckoningly from the 
black rocks of communism that line the 
shores of this sea through which we are 
sailing will not be heard by these children, 
nor by the others who travel through life 
on the ship of constitutional freedom. Re- 
member when Orpheus did that to prevent 
his sailors from following the disastrous 
change of course those sirens of Greek myth- 
ology had been able to sell to other sailors 


and other skippers. Remember he sang in 
a loud and clear voice a song so entrancing- 
ly true that his sailors listened but to him, 
and their ship sailed steadily on where 
others had foundered. 

Now we hear the same sirens’ voices sing- 
ing in their dulcet tones the songs of the 
isms, the songs that other nations have 
listened to only to find themselves impinged 
on those hard rocks of national destruction 
from which there is no relief or no return. 
So let’s learn again that great song of our 
freedoms that our generation has overlooked 
in its conflicts with wars and depressions 
and material things. It’s a simple song, and 
some of you will wonder why I even bother 
with a recital of its words and score. You 
might well say that you know it as well 
as I do, and I would not argue that point. 
But, what we must remember is that in 
the history of nations, there has always come 
a time when someone suggests that we must 
change our basic thinking. It has always 
happened, and it has always ruined. That 
is what the sirens are singing. “Oh, you 
have a great country and a great freedom, 
but you have been so successful in this ap- 
proach by the means your forefathers used, 
just think of what you could do if we 
changed a little note here or a word there.” 
It sounds good—listens well—but the proof 
of its failure is so evident around us in this 
world that it should convince us that it is 
only through the adherence to these basic 
philosophies of ours—this basic song of 
ours—that we will continue to be the great 
free people that God intended us to be. 
So we must be simple in our approach, be- 
cause any approach to a gift of God has 
always been that way. We must be basic 
because the laws of human nature have not 
been changed, and what governed the think- 
ing of our forefathers I suggest now gov- 
erns those in our land whose roots of free- 
dom have traveled far and deep. 


What are these basic strengths? They lie 
in our moral, governmental, and economic 
approach to a free life. Let’s look at the 
first. When peopte first came to our shores 
they did not come seeking wealth, because 
they left wealth behind them. They did not 
come seeking education, because they left 
great halls of learning behind them in 
Europe. They- came because they saw in 
this land a chance to achieve the freedom 
they had never been able to achieve in a 
Europe fraught with class distinctions and 
hatreds. Here on our soil, they joined to- 
gether in little settlements and larger towns, 
and they lived together in the spirit of the 
Bible. .That men should do unto others as 
they would have them do unto them. Men 
became in truth their brothers’ keepers. 
Those who had, shared with those who had 
not, and through this feeling of responsi- 
bility to each other and this kindred interest 
in freedom, there developed in this land a 
dignity in man that he had never before 
enjoyed throughout the long history of his 
search for it. Man and woman grew into 
great stature, because they had confidence 
in themselves, born of that dignity. So 
was instilled into the scene of freedom that 
first and most necessary basic strength—the 
moral strength. 

Then, as these communities grew and as 
the idea of freedom spread, it became evident 
that we would have to sever our ties with 
England. A war started. At first, it was just 
another war against—against representation 
without taxation—against England. We 
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weren't fighting for something, and there we 
learned a great lesson—that people progress 
being for, not being against. But, sometime, 
someplace, during the days of that conflict, 
it dawned upon men that there was some- 
thing they were fighting for, and that it was 
freedom. But not a freedom won by arms 
or maintained by arms, but a freedom born 
of God and given to all men as free children 
of God. When that realization came, then 
the firm roots of freedom grew into the 
hearts of men and women in America. 

It was that thought, never before acknowl- 
edged by man, that Thomas Jefferson put 
down on the parchment of our Declaration 
of Independence. He wrote, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident * * * that all men 
are created equal, and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights * * * life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” ‘Those words, “endowed by our 
Creator,” are the basic words of our philoso- 
phy of freedom. Those are the great and 
ringing words of our song—not to be sung 
only on Sundays in church, but to be carried 
in the hearts of all of us every moment of 
our lives. That declaration is the chord to 
which the song keeps coming back for new 
strength and new truth. It is the chord of 
the song we must sing to these children and 
to ourselves, because the dark song of the 
sirens of the “isms” never refer to God, and 
in that alone, they should be recognized as 
false and devilish songs. 

Now that we had established the source 
of our freedom, our governmental strength 
emerged. Men went on to write our Consti- 
tution, which separated the judicial from 
the legislative, and the legislative from the 
executive, each one from the other, and pro- 
tected these separations with articles that 
carried meaning into our forefathers’ efforts 
to write a real and workable protection to 
our freedoms. 

Another source of basic greatness now 
came into being. It is called the free enter- 
prise system, and on it we erected the eco- 
nomic dominance of this country. It simply 
means what it implies—that freedom of the 
markets—freedom of men to work where and 
for whom they desire—freedom to be re- 
warded by profit for venture well pursued 
and well managed—the complete freedom of 
the operations of the law of supply and de- 
mand—and the freedom of people to develop 
the natural resources of the country, shall 
be the stars to which this strength is hitched. 
These are simple statements, you say—true— 
but I say them to remind you that if these 
words are not true, then why is not Russia 
the great economic entity of the world. 
Russia with her untold natural resources. 
But Russia, with her dominance of not only 
the souls of her people and the lives of her 
people and the business of her people, is 
a midget compared with what a free people 
has been able todo. So, our third strength— 
our economic system, built on freedom, adds 
its rich chords to the song of a free people. 
Seven percent of the world’s people with 
44 percent of the world’s goods. 

This, then, is our song. The song maybe 
our generation has not rehearsed enough to 
sing with proper gusto, but the song that we 
were taught at the knees of our mothers and 
our fathers, and a song that we can again 
sing with all the richness and clarity that 
Orpheus put into his song when, by singing 
it, he guided his sailors away from that 
which would have destroyed them. A song 
which, if we teach it to our children and 
sing it again and again to them, will keep 
the fear from their eyes, and keep confidence 
and pride and dignity constantly in their 
hearts. 

Yes, you might say he its right, but what 
can I, as one American, do about these many 
things that have come to mean distrust and 
fear to me? I can only answer you in the 
simplest of words—it is better to light one 
candle than to complain about the darkness. 
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United States Needs Not Less Politics 
but Better Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent address before members 
of the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Managers Association, delivered by Dr. 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, government pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas, pre- 
sented thoughts of particular value to 
public officials. 

This Nation’s great need, Dr. Mac- 
Corkle declared, is for greater and better 
informed interest in government at the 
local levél. I may add that Dr. Mac- 
Corkle practices what he preaches, hav- 
ing served as a member of the city coun- 
cil in Austin, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
of Dr. MacCorkle’s address, as published 
in the Austin American, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GALVESTON, June 8.—What this country 
needs is not less politics but better politics, 
especially in local government, Dr. Stuart A. 
MacCorkle, of the University of Texas, de- 
clared here Tuesday. 

Dr. MacCorkle, government professor and 
director of the university's institute of pub- 
lic affairs; addressed the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce Managers Association at its an- 
nual convention. 

“Nothing is so important to America’s 
welfare today as a strong and wholesome 
local government,” Dr. MacCorkle said. “Too 
few of us realize that if we are more success- 
ful in meeting our loc&él problems the na- 
tional ones will come pretty near taking 
care of themselves. _ 

“Government centralization is the curse of 
the world. This has proved to be true in 
Europe, in Russia, and in the Near East. 

“If we do not want it to develop further 
in this country, then we must have a pro- 
gram which will meet local problems at the 
local level,"”” Dr. MacCorkle warned. “Small 
and weak units of local government cannot 
do the job.” 

To keep government from getting beyond 
the control of its citizens, Dr. MacCorkle 
urged individuals to “take an unselfish hand 
in its operation, not just once every 2 or 4 
years but week by week and day by day. 

“We will not get the kind of local govern- 
ment you and I desire if we continue to criti- 
cize and unjustly condemn our public offi- 
cials,” the former Austin city councilman 
asserted. “We must learn to work with these 
Officials rather than against them. 


“It is easy to criticize and condemn local 
government,” Dr. MacCorkle continued. “It 
is something else to improve it. Too few of 
us are ready to make the sacrifice in time 
and money to correct the ills and faults we 
are so skillful in pointing out to our friends. 

“There is little wrong with our local gov- 
ernment that capable, honest, and strong 
leadership at the local level would not cor- 
rect,” he declared. “We, the people, have 
done little to create, encourage, and keep 
alive local leadership so essential to our very 
existence.” 

Dr. MacCorkle suggested five things which 
chamber of commerce managers might do 
for local government: 
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Assist In recruiting competent people in 
government. 

Urge chamber of commerce members tg 
make available to local government from 
time to time the services of their account. 
ants, engineers, statisticians, and others with 
technical skilis. 

Attend meetings of city councils, schoo] 
boards, commissioners’ courts, and other local 
government units. “Too frequently those 
represented at these gatherings are only those 
with selfish interests.” 

Help local officials by constructive criticism 
and expressions of praise for jobs well done 
“Too often the public official only hears criti. 
cism. He seldom receives a word of com. 
mendation.” 

Work to see that those who are able con. 
tribute both time and money to citizen 
movements in behalf of improved city char. 
ters, planning studies, research on varioug 
administrative problems and the like. 





Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 


pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1955 





SPEECH 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem tc me that Federal funds allocated 
to the States to encourage hospital 
construction should be delegated to a 
single administrative agency. 

From the debate today, it would ap- 
pear that the committee is withholding 
10 million from this specific appropria- 
tion in anticipation that unused funds 
previously appropriated for Hill-Burton 
disposition would be transferred to the 
hospital construction grants. This 
clearly prevents the planning and exe- 
cution of a definite hospital construction 
program ani encourages uncoordinated 
effort. 


Since the Hill-Burton program, al- 
ready set up, should be able to handle 
the distribution of all hospital construc- 
tion, it stands to reason that it would be 
much simpler and more successfully al- 
located if this appropriation were made 
to that agency. 

This program must be carefully su- 
pervised to insure that local cooperating 
agencies seeking Federal aids can thor- 
oughly justify expenditures for hospi- 
tals in suitable areas where beds may 
be fully utilized and adequate medical 
and nursing staff can be made available. 
Otherwise, these funds will not be econ- 
omically spent. 

In an overall study of hospital and 
domicillary care, more consideration 
should be given to facilities for the care 
of-aged people who, for reasons beyond 
their control, are compelled to spend 
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their last days in hovels or at the mercy 
of neighborhood assistance. 

Many slightly ill persons occupying 
hospital beds today could receive ade- 
quate treatment for their needs at home 
and thus avoid over-crowding of facili- 
ties to the extent that acutely ill persons 
are often turned away or compelled to 
await their turn. This is not good. It 
prevents the really needy from securing 
proper hospitalization and creates an 
over emphasis on the shortage of hospi- 
tal beds. 

These are conditions deserving thor- 
ough investigation by the Division of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
is responsible for the proper allocation 
of Federal funds intended to meet the 
hospital needs of localities desiring to 
participate. 





They Kept the Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN TuuE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention of the Members of the 
House to an inspiring Memorial Day 
sermon delivered by the pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Washing- 
ton, the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson. 

The sermon follows: 

Tuey Kept THE FAITH 


(Memorial Day sermon by the Reverend 
Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 
pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, Sunday, May 30, 
1954 


“These all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect’—Hebrews 11: 39-40. 


Some time ago a singularly unusual event 
occurred in a church. The parents of an 
American youth, Edward Gomez, asked that 
the ceremony be accomplished in their parish 
church. There, on behalf of their son, they 
received the. posthumous decoration, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Edward Gomez had been a private in the 
Marine Corps. One September day in Korea 
his machinegun squad was under heavy fire 
from three automatic weapons. Gomez 
lobbed a grenade and fired from the hip with 
his carbine. As the squad moved into 
heavier fire, it wavered and Gomez yelled, “If 
Third Section Marine guns can’t take this 
molehill—nobody can.” The line straight- 
ened, and as the men reached the crest, 
Gomez kept the enemy off with rifle fire while 
the crew set up the machinegun. Suddenly, 
&@ grenade landed nearby. Shouting a warn- 
ing to others, he grabbed the grenade and 
fell on it, his body absorbing the shock of it. 
For this action, his parents received on his 
behalf the Nation’s highest honor. 

The mother of this American boy found 
among his personal effects a letter written 
in premonition—a testament to the courage 
and faith of American youth. 

“I am not sorry I died,” he wrote “because 
I died fighting for my country. * * * I am 
very proud to have done what little I have 
done to keep my honor free. Be proud of 
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me Mom, because even though I’m scared 
now, I know what I’m doing is worth it. Tell 
Dad, I died ‘ike the man he wanted me to 
be. * * * The kids—remind them of me 
once in awhile. And never forget, kids, fight 
only for what you believe in; that’s what I’m 
fighting for.” 

That is a testament to remember today, 
“Fight only for what you believe in.” 

And so today and tomorrow as men and 
women and youth make their way to the 
silent, green-tented camps of the Nation’s 
war dead for a moment of caressing sacred 
recellection, we hear these words, “fight only 
for what you believe in.” 

In this city, symbol of national life, and 
in this church, symbol of piety and refined 
patriotism, as we trace God’s movement in 
history, and here recover the faith of our 
fathers, we must on a day like this be moved 
to deeper spiritual dedication. We are heirs 
of a great legacy, and we are proud of what 
our spiritual ancestors have achieved, but 
every generation must vouchsafe its own 
faith and its own freedom. 

The first Christians were Jewish converts. 
They had a great heritage. They believed, 
as we their spiritual successors believe, in a 
covenanting God. To them, as is true with 
us, true religion and noble patriotism are in- 
separable. In the spiritual succession of the 
glorious company of the apostles and proph- 
ets about whom we sing in the Te Deum, 
our founders covenanted with God—not as a 
racial or tribal deity, but with God who, 
while being the God of all men, becomes in a 
special sense the God of all those who seek 
to know and to do His bidding—so that the 
slogan on our humblest coin, “In God we 
trust” has been and is now the sum of mo- 
tivation and purpose. 

The 11th chapter of the book of Hebrews 
is the heroes’ song of the ancients—the na- 
tional honor roll of men of faith. The writer 
concludes that the Christian community be- 
comes the spiritual completion of ancient 
Judaism. These all died in faith—that the 
new dispensation and the new covenant with 
a Savior and a Messiah would some day be 
fulfilled. 

These all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect. 

There are few more pertinent words for us 
on this national Memorial Sunday than 
these. For while we have always insisted 
upon the separation of the institutions of 
religion from the institutions of Govern- 
ment, religion has never been disassociated 
from national life—and can never be di- 
vorced from it if we are to fulfill our nature 
and purpose among the nations. In the in- 
struments of government and through our 
leaders we have always asserted that we are 
a covenant Nation, deriving our very life and 
being from God. Indeed it is impossible to 
have a republican form of life without a 
great nucleus of’ God-believing, God-wor- 
shipping, Christ-inspired men and women. 

The tenets of our democratic faith are 
religious concepts. The only reason a man 
has any rights or should be treated with dig- 
nity is because he is a son of God by crea- 
tion. The freedom which we cherish is not 
something we have achieved: it is the gift 
of God to man at his creation. And while 
nations through instruments of government 
can testify to man’s freedom and formulate 
the philosophy of freedom, no power on 
earth can “give” him freedom, and no power 
on earth can permanently withhold freedom. 
Freedom is God's gift to man as part of his 
nature. Freedom is part of man’s created- 
ness, and if man, in his sin, departs from his 
pristine purity, God has provided through 
Christ for his restoration. It follows then 
that individual man—whom we believe God 
has invested with supreme worth, can be 
trusted with his own destiny—and can be 
led and inspired to put the common good 
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above his own selfish concerns, and that he 
finds his highest happiness in sacrificial serv- 
ice. Man being thus created free, must in 
freedom worship his God, be renewed by His 
Spirit, and undergirded by His strength. 
And all the other freedoms—to speak, to 
write, to assemble, to hold property—are all 
derived from the freedom God breathed into 
man at creation and which our fathers ex- 
pressed in our national documents. God is 
the source, so we assert, of all our rights. 
Therefore, the highest role the Nation can 
play is to refiect God's righteousness in na- 
tional policies and to promote His glory in 
all relationships. 

Where did all this arise? Clearly this plat- 
form of freedom emerges out of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage; more specifically it comes 
out of the Protestant Reformation. Our kind 
of church policy and theology synchronizes 
with our philosophy of government, so that 
democracy as we know it is very much the 
logical consummation in political terms of 
our dominant religious faith. And if we 
allow religion to languish we begin to dis- 
integrate. 

America did not become great and strong 
simply because of the presence of vast 
natural resources secured against all enemies 
by wide ocean frontiers and friendly neigh- 
bors. Other nations have had richer re- 
sources and have possessed them for longer 
periods of time. The American succeeded be- 
cause of his spirit—the spirit of freemen— 
derived from his religious faith. 

In some, this faith was intimate and per- 
sonal; in others, a less conscious Christian 
experience, but nevertheless an attitude of 
life derived from the climate and culture 
produced principally by evangelical Christi- 
anity. 

The men whom we remember today whose 
mortal remains rest below white crosses 
around the world, on battlefields where 
Americans have fought, may not all have 
formulated the expression I have just 
uttered. They may not have been theo- 
logians or political philosophers, though 
some of them surely were that—but they 
had an instinctive appreciation and love for 
this heritage and they literally kept the faith 
for us. They are giving us our opportunity 
in our day. 

“These all died in faith—God having 
provided some better thing that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect.” 


And now there stalks across the world a 
new and militant faith. This faith has evan- 
gelistic passion and crusading vitality. There 
is in it the emell of factory smoke, sweaty 
bodies and a craving for bread and a place in 
the sun. Its youth in a dozen nations parade 
through the streets singing: 


“It’s the final conflict, 
Let each man take his place. 
The international party 
Shall be the human race. 
We are changing the world, 
We are changing the world.” 


We do not like its evangelism. We reject 
its materialistic dialectic. We repudiate its 
atheism. We loathe the way it attempts to 
refashion man. But to say that Christianity 
and Western democracy are not challenged 
by it would be consummate folly. To the 
discerning mind, the sweeping events and 
the collision of forces in our age make ex- 
plicit God’s judgment upon us in the his- 
torical process. 

Make no mistake about it. Communism Is 
more than economics, more than sociology, 
more than Russian nationalism on the war- 
path. Although rejecting God in the his- 
torical sense of that term, communism evokes 
the total loyalty of its adherents to forces 
which are beyond the individual and which 
are believed to be purposefully and inexor- 
ably at work in the universe. It is fanatically 
evangelistic in its quest for converts, and it 
crusades to extend its domain by fair means 
and foul, for its morality aserts that any- 
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thing is moral which furthers its purposes. 

The personal pilgrimage of the new re- 
ligion’s founder is enlightening. Karl Marx, 
who fashioned its ideology, was first a Jew, 
then a Lutheran, and finally an atheist. He 
absorbed his concept of social justice from 
the Hebrew prophets, extending the idea to a 
belief that violent social change is inevitable. 
He acquired from Christianity the concep- 
tion of a day of Judgment, when the sins of 
society are condemned and made public and 
when heaven on earth is to become the re- 
ward of the oppressed of the world. He drew 
from atheism his belief that man and man 
alone would bring about the great day of 
judgment—through the revolution of the 
proletariat—and that on the final day the 
judgment throne would be occupied by man 
rather than God. 

To the three great religions of the world 
of Semitic origin—Christianity, Judaism, 
and Islam—we must now add a fourth: 
communism. Only in the context of a world 
religion, competing for men’s allegiance, can 
the issues of this epoch be understood. Com- 
munism makes its appeal as salvation, as a 
saving faith. The salvation which it offers is 
not “pie in the sky by and by,” but salvation 
in the world here and now. 

Some in our day have been accustomed 
to thinking of communism as a Christian 
heresy, and that somehow or other this 
heresy might become orthodox. This is a 
sad error. Communism stands in juxtapo- 
sition to our faith. It is not a Christian 
heresy, but a New World religion, contend- 
ing with Christianity for men’s allegiance, 

There are spiritual issues at stake in the 
world crisis which strike at the very heart 
of our existence. It is time for us to know 
what we believe, why we believe it, and why 
we must resist that which would destroy us 
and destroy as well the faith that has made 
us what we are. Our faith and the way of 
life produced by our faith are in mortal 
peril. 

The heroes of this faith whom we honor 
this weekend have left for us an unfinished 
task. 

The only way to fight a false religion is 
with a true religion; and that true religion 
cannot be a soft, easygoing, sentimental, 
Sunday-go-to-meeting religion. 

We see what strong faith will do in this 
world. The most moving address at our 
general assembly in Detroit was by Chap- 
lain Harold Voelkel, who, before World War 
II and between World War II and the Ko- 
rean action, was a missionary in Korea. 
When the Korean invasion took place he 
was already in Korea and was promptly or- 
dered to active duty as one of our chaplains. 
Because he knew the language, and the 
people and their church he was the most 
useful chaplain in that struggle. The story 
is one of the great heroic spiritual episodes 
of our age. 

Throughout the Panmunjom talks, one 
of the most controversial issues had to do 
with prisoner exchange. The Communists 
feared letting individuals decide their own 
destiny. Throughout these months a great 
Christian revival was taking place in the 
prison compounds. Christians from the 
north, who had been impressed into Com- 
munist armies, were reasserting their faith. 
Through chaplains and laymen, thousands 
were being converted; Bible institutes be- 
hind barbed wire were training evangelists; 
the Scriptures were being distributed and 
memorized; and gospel songs were being sung 
everywhere. 

To be sure, the Communists with the pris- 
ons, meanwhile, were strongarming and mur- 
dering Christian POW’s whenever they 
could—10 now, 12 another time, 16 another 
night—and so on. Then, in Compound 85, 
the Christians drew up a petition they had 
in mind for sometime and signed it in their 
own blood. [At this point Dr. Elson held 
up one of these petitions.] Here is one of 
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them which comes from Chaplain Voelkel, 
who was kind enough to say that a letter 
I had written him in 1942 had prompted 
him to enter the chaplaincy. This petition 
states that these Christian POW’'s would 
rather die than return to North Korea. 

The petitions were given to Chaplain Voel- 
kel, who delivered them to proper authori- 
ties. The effect was electric. Within a few 
days in every North Korean compound, the 
Christians, in the name of Christ, wrote 
blood petitions, asking for death rather than 
exchange to the Communists. Afterward 
others signed petitions, but it was the Chris- 
tians who took the initiative in this historic 
movement. 

Let Chaplain Voelkel tell you in his words 
the subsequent action: 

“After submitting the petitions, the Chris- 
tians maintained their agitation against ex- 
change north and for the right to remain 
in South Korea through urgent representa- 
tions to the International Red Cross, and 
by displays of large anti-Communist ban- 
ners and protests against a forced return. 

“Ultimately the United Nations officially 
approved the plan devised and first set in 
motion by the Christiahs, that of no forced 
repatriation. Each individual prisoner was 
to be permitted to decide for himself wheth- 
er he would or would not return te the 
Communist area. 

“Soon the screening was conducted, de- 
cently and in order. If slanted at all, the 
questions were slanted favorably to the Reds. 
Here they are: 

“1. Do you wish to be repatriated? 

“2. Will you resist repatriation unto 
death? 

“*3. Do you realize that your refusal to be 
repatriated will result in suffering for your 
family? 

“*4. Do you know that when prisoners are 
exchanged those returning north will leave 
immediately whereas those who choose not 
to go will remain in South Korea‘for a long 
time? 

“*5. Do you know that if you do not return 
north the United Nations cannot be respon- 
sible for your financial support? 

“*6§. Having understood all the above are 
you still absolutely determined not to return 
north? 

“*7. In view of your opposition to repatria- 
tion, in case you are forcibly repatriated what 
will you do?’ . 

“Sixty thousand men decided against a 
return to communism and thereby gave the 
West its mightiest propaganda weapon 
against the Reds. Men who had lived under 
the Reds, fought for them and knew them, 
repudiated them.” 

Where else do you see virile resistance to 
Communist tyranny? From men, a year ago 
last June 18, in East Germany attacking 
armored vehicles with stones and faith, in 
men like our Dr. John Hayes who joined me 
here in the ministry of this parish for sev- 
eral years before returning to China to do 
what he could only to bé imprisoned by the 
Reds—brain-washed, threatened five times 
with execution—but never broken. Why? 
Because of this faith—a greater, more daring, 
more authentic, revolutionary faith—faith 
in God through Jesus Christ. 

The men whose memories we honor and 
who have “kept the faith” for us have given 
us a@ glorious opportunity—and those who 
have confronted the new militant and 
blasphemous communism have shown us the 
way. 

The only way to meet a false religion is 
with a true one. The only way to meet a 
strong, furtive, dark force is by a stronger, 
militant force of light. Mere anticommu- 
nism is not enough. Men cannot live by ne- 
gations. To absolutize the negation of anti- 
communism and measure all loyalties by 
what one is against and who he is allied with 
in fighting communism is perilous. And to 

substitute an absolutized negative for a posi- 
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tive faith in a sovereign God and a proyj. 
dentially directed nation is destructive 
Never. Never. Never. ' 
The answer to falsehood is truth; the an. 
swer to negativism is affirmation. The call 
to you and to me is clear. The most impor. 
tant thing for us today is to set over against 
communism vital Christian lives and a more 
vital, more Christian society. A half-hearteq 
faith and a tepid church can never dea] ef. 
fectively with the dynamism set against us 
Only by becoming a great spiritual bastion 
and by exalting Jesus Christ in personal tes. 
timony and public action can we triumph. 
We must not fail those who kept the faith 
for us. Emerson sang out the summons— 


“For He that worketh high and wise— 
Nor pauseth in His plan, 
Will tear the sun out of the skies 
E’re freedom out of man * * * 
For what avail the plow or sail 
On land or life, if freedom fail.” 





A Golden Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A Golden Anniversary,” which 
appeared in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
Breckinridge News of Hardinsburg, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty years ago on June 6 a group of med- 
ical men and laymen met in Atlantic City 
to form the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. Their purpose was to do something 
about a very real enemy-—tuberculosis— 
which was then killing 188 people out of 
every 100,000 and infecting an unknown 
number. This meeting was unique because 
it marked the first time the lay public had 
joined forces with the medical profession 
to fight a disease. 

The Kentucky Tuberculosis Association, 
its parent organization and local afilliates 
are celebrating the anniversary in a prac- 
tical and sober mood. The anniversary is 
being observed by looking to the future of 
tuberculosis control rather than by pointing 
with pride to past accomplishments. The 
theme of their golden anniversary year is 
The Challenge of the Future in TB Control. 

Five decades have passed since the NTA 
was founded. Great progress has been made. 
Today, TB can be cured. It can be pre- 
vented. But TB has not been defeated. 
Complete eradication of the disease is being 
postponed by the apathy resulting from the 
recognization that TB is no longer the major 
killer it was 50 years ago. The rapidly de- 
clining death rate has been followed by 4 
reduction in control programs. Plans for 
expanding hospital facilities have been de- 
layed or set aside, funds for X-ray programs 
to find new cases have been substantially 
cut, trained public health personnel have 
been shifted to other responsibilities. 

Even though new drugs and surgery 4l- 
low faster cures and X-ray makes it p0s- 
sible to detect TB before there are outward 
symptons, more cases are being found today 
than ever before. The TB death rate is 
down but the case rate is up. It is reliably 
estimated that more than 1 of every 4 Ken- 
tuckians is irffected with TB. Some 6,800 
have the disease in its active stage and 
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about 2,500 new. cases are discovered each 
year. 

Now, with modern detection and treatment 
methods it is quite possible to completely 
eradicate TB. The first step is to find every 
case. That requires the active support of 
yoluntary and public agencies by all Ken- 
tuckians. It is up to you. 





What Success Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to state I take great pride in the accom- 
plishment of a student constituent who 
won a Thom McAn success award, spon- 
sored by the Thom McAn Stores and the 
Scholastic Roto. He is Richard Gordon, 
of 509 Locust Street, Sterling, Il. 

To qualify for the principal awards, a 
boy must be elected by his class and must 
then write an essay of not more than 300 
words on the subject What Success 
Means to Me. : A prominent board of 
judges stated that all the essays sub- 
mitted from across the country were of 
such high caliber that selecting winners 
was difficult and that the final rating was 
especially trying. For this reason all 
honors are due Richard Gordon, of my 
congressional district, for being among 
the top winners. His essay, which fol- 
lows, is @ work to be proud of and he 
deserves. encouragement. The essay 
sets forth a way of life promoting the 
development of reverent, patriotic, and 
disciplined citizens so necessary for the 
preservation of our religious, social, and 
economic institutions: Great credit is 
due not only to Richard Gordon, but to 
those responsible for his home training 
and to the Sisters of Newman High 
School of Sterling, Tll., who find in his 
accomplishment a reflection of their un- 
tiring efforts. 

The essay follows: 

Wuat Success Means To Me 
(By Richard Gordon, Newman High School, 
Sterling, Ill.) 

To achieve the greatest fame or to make 
the most money is not my interpretation of 
success, but rather, to live the best kind of 
life in the sight of God, or do the most by 
way of service to God, our country, and fel- 
low man. Therefore, I expect to spend a 
lifetime to accomplish my aim. 

Napoleon made himself master of all 
Europe,.but he failed to master himself. A 
Christian life implies self-denial and self- 
control. No great end in life is gained with- 
out an active and watchful resistance. This 
repressive vigilance is self-denial. A good 
oarsman, a good musician, a good scholar, or 
a champion prizefighter all includé self- 
denial in their determination to succeed. 

It takes more than self-denial to build 
character, and now F refer to self-discipline, 
which is not self-destruction, but rather a 
taming of the lower nature for the sake of 
the higher. A sculptor does not destroy the 
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marble when he chisels it to produce the 
image. 

The quality of persistence to plot patiently 
along:in the face of adversity, a respect for 
the convictions and practices of others, kind- 
ness towards the afflicted which becomes 
compassion, are all necessary requisites in 
my pattern for success. A truly compas- 
sionate and kind person manages to find 
time to help others. 

In furthering my education to Tearn not 
only how to make a living, but how to live, 
in cultivating my natural talents to benefit 
others as well as myself, in setting a good 
example to those about me, I expect to 
achieve my aim. This will not be easy, be- 
cause it involves hard work, determination, 
and perseverance. 

When I experience the joy of success, I 
will have experienced the joy of Easter Sun- 
day, which could never be without, first, a 
Good Friday. ¢ 





Guess Who Foots Our Big Tax Bill? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘“Guess Who Foots Our Big Tax 
Bill?” which appeared in the June 5, 
1954, issue of the Messenger, of Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Guess WuHo Foots Our Bic Tax Br? 


As everybody has been told a thousand 
times before, though some may have for- 
gotten, our present Federal income tax rates 
run up to 91 percent, which is dangerously 
close to taking it all. A lot of people think 
that maybe the 91-percent figure isn’t too 
high, but these are the people who are fooled 
into believing that the rich are obliged to 
bear the heavy end of the expense of running 
the vast Federal establishment. 

A new slant on just who really pays 
the Federal income tax is given by economist 
Henry Hazlitt, and a lot of people will get 
something of a shock when they learn that 
the average citizen is the fellow who foots 
most of the bill. Hazlitt states it in this 
fashion: 

The workers of this country are being 
cruelly deceived when they are led to think 
that the rich are paying most of the taxes 
because of confiscatory rates. Df the $31 
billion that the personal income. tax yields, 
only about $1 billion comes from the rates 
above 50 percent. Only $3 billion or one- 
tenth, comes from .the rates above 30 per- 
cent. 

In fact, if there were no tax progression at 
all, and the income tax never rose higher 
than the 20-percent rate that now applies 
only to the net-income-tax brackets below 
$2,000, the total maximum revenue loss 
would amount to less than $5,400,000,000. 

Mr. Hazlitt makes an interesting sugges- 
tion. He thinks that if income tax were 
cut to a maximum of 650 percent the tax 
would within a few years yield more revenue 
from net incomes above $18,000, not less. 
He describes what he considers the greatest 
danger of confiscatory tax rates in these 
words: 
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The worst harm is that they discourage the 
most productive people from producing and 
earning what they would otherwise produce 
and earn. They deprive the Nation of this 
production and of the new enterprises that 
would otherwise be launched. 

Down in Louisiana, we note, this idea 
of providing tax incentive as a stimulus to 
production is being applied to the growing 
of timber. The ideas of Economist Hazlitt 
on how taxation can, if excessive, cripple 
production and jobs by removing incentive 
are not new. They were expressed in far 
simpler fashion many, many years ago as 
follows: 

Killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 





So Far, So Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “So Far, So Good,” which ap- 
peared in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
Union County Advocate, of Morganfield, 
ae 
The editorial is as follows: 

So Far, So Goop 

On April 1, substantial reductions took 
place in the retail excise taxes. An officer of 
an association of retailers which represents 
some 7,000 stores, chains, and independents 
among them, hailed this as an important 
forward step to “unloosen the shackles that 
have so long acted as a brake on the sale of 
the affected categories of merchandise.” 
And in addition to the stimulating influence 
the reductions will have upon production 
and distribution, he added, “They also con- 
stitute a lessening of the inequities that 
have so long been part of our excise tax 
laws, and so represent the American tradi- 
tion of equal treatment to all citizens and 
all segments of the economy. They also 
represent the first step toward the complete 
and desirable elimination of all wartime 
imposed excises which have proved a heavy 
burden to the sale of many types of con- 
sumer goods.” 

The excise taxes have often been referred 
to as luxury taxes. Actually, in a country 
with our accepted living standards, many of 
the goods are in universal use by people in 
all income brackets and are considered ne- 
cessities—good examples being cosmetics and 
leather goods. And this is true also of serv- 
ices subject to excise taxation, such as rail- 
roads and other transportation, and the tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

More important, the key to good times in 
this country in consumption—the volume of 
goods which people go into stores and other 
retail outlets and buy. Anything which 
abnormally burdens and reduces consump- 
tion is bad for all. And there can be no 
question but that the excise taxes have been 
such a burden, 

The hope is that, in time, these war- 
imposed taxes can and will be eliminated en- 
tirely, not just reduced. But unless such 
tax cuts are accompanied by drastic cuts in 
the cost of government, they will be a pre- 
lude to more debt and inflation rather than 
sound prosperity. 
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Agriculture in the 16th Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
cluded in the Recorp a statement which 
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I had presented to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, dealing with the farm 
support program as it effects the dairy 
industry in my district. 

Since that time a number of my col- 
leagues have expressed to me their sur- 
prise at the extent of the dairy industry 
in the 16th Ohio District and of agricul- 
ture in general, as they had considered 
mine to be a basically industrial district. 

While it is true that the 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict has the Nation’s largest concentra- 
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tion of electric furnace steel, of drop 
steel forgings, of tapered roller bearing, 
and of safes, and is also the clay cent» 
of the world, it is equally true that ny 
district is a leading agricultural area. 

To substantiate this, I wish to inclug 
in the Recorp a series of statistics Which 
have been released by the Rural kr. 
nomics Department of Ohio State Uj). 
versity. These statistics show ye 
clearly the magnitude of agriculture jy 
the three counties of my 16th Ohio Djs. 
trict: 


[Source: Rural Economics Department, Ohio State University] 





County 





Average Ohio 


1 This is total sales. To get net income, production ex 











pense must be deducted. 


Rank of receipts from sales of major enterprises 
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Cash receints * Total cash receipts | 

from 1952 ee nents 

farm sales Per farm Per acre 
$18, 332, 800 71 

23, 652, 100 ; 

10, 348, 200 39.4 

12, 000, 000 7 624 




































































First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Type Percent Type Percent Type Percent Type Percent Type | Percent 
oe - ; Heer ea eS Ay —. 
el se ea eed ei ot | Sc ee | 16 | Poultry..........- 1 RRs csteeden Be a nrtscdtocn 5 
NN ne a ne cS 46 | Poultry..........- I A sat athe a WG 5 
WRBRIAWES . ..cancocunncosse ii ddan ence. 51 se J<daaenes BP acd itlacs atirseinny 11 | Greenhouses and jy | Saar 4 
nurseries. 
Ohio cash receipts from sale of farm products, 1952 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent Amount | Pre 
_— Da —|| | | | |  OC—S 
NG in an tee Dhabas $314, 000, 000 20 |i-Bayhenes. .-— 2525s 57, 000, 000 
SN io mscin sien gilts tke dite 206, 000, G00 19 i Greenhouse 48, 000, 000 
SI a cnncon ick eautaeiintete nati ichiindl 132, 000, 000 12 || Truck crops 28, 000, 000 
WES ccc nestenndiadiended 76, 000, 000 De dcdeseduense 16, 000, 000 
GOs ecttekbecadbakaadeinntt 75, 000, 000 7 Ns. « dhincdiakenan 21, 000, 000 
Cian dnctnnt>cautishiniineciaaani 72, 000, 000 7 PON ct ckcdcccesccnsenniiinll 11, 000, 000 
United States farm census, 1950 (for year 1949) 
| Stark Wayne | Tuscarawas Stark | Wayne | Tuscarawas 
I I in ceittititihnd tenes teint 3, 887 3, 288 Value of livestock—Continued 
Percent of land in farms_................. 70 90 adc sbuniembinicencnalien 23, 437 41, 318 17, 832 
Land owned by operators, acres_......_... 203, 212 231, 442 PORES OC GNI. oo nennewancsasechbdemse 12, 213 10, 771 6, 642 
Land rented from others, acres................. 60, 380 100, 313 Number of chickens........................ 260, 798 371, 079 134, 583 
eens Ba NT, BIR io ciccciin cn aneccmecdsccasa 256, 882 318, 373 Pia Of MOND... ...... .concsccccccsaccstd 2, 641 3, 551 3, 032 
Average size farms, acres_...................... 66 97 Value of dairy products sold. _.-.......---...-- $3, 819, 468 | $5,384,909 | $2, 547,74 
Value, land and buildings per farm. ___- $11, 707 $16, 398 CL a Se $895, 857 | $1, 729, 068 $436, 84 
Percent of tenancy._.................... 10 18 Value of cattle, hogs, sheep sold_..............- $2, 084,775 | $4,085,945 | $1, 503, 167 
Ee a eer, cera Ee a 2, 881 2,023 Value of corn produced __............-....-..-- $2, 305, $3, 790,745 | $1, 420,247 
PRODUIT, CHINE. 60. cewesiccciwnstonceniniswscs 3, 707 2, 759 Value of wheat produced__....................- $1, 502,055 | $2, 472, 669 $305, 390 
‘Tract IIo cncinmuadtdiigintiihatnaiadiaiadaes 2, 667 2, 184 Value of oats produced_._...................... $767, 590 $859, 272 $236, 831 
SES SE on ats icmntscgnsincntiaeactinatiaedinabtond $1, 987, 034 | $3, 156, 668 Value of alfalfa and clover hay $1, 571,000 | $1, 002,00 
DONE BON, 0 sitincecncndbedcicubineeehenmne 652, 000 778, 000 Ue no oc he eae $877, 051 $267, 401 
AUD Tr OUI OOI oo cnccencenibintnuininidlandasihin $5, 478, 479 | $7, 911, 679 Value of vegetables sold__................. $82, 258 $112, 982 
33, 365 47, 332 Fa I $223, 525 $85, 82) 
17, 092 24, 060 Value of greenhouses and nurseries. $205, 712 $319, 107 
ei eet inai hppa een ct ah i a 
Crops, 1952, and livestock, Jan. 1, 1958 
[Source: Federal-State Crop Reporting Service] 
[These figures tend to be larger than census figures] 
Stark Wayne | Tuscarawas Stark Wayne | Tuscarawas 
I iii dik ci biel ciitnnctieagiiameed 3, 300 
Yield, bushels per acre_... a “as “= " "LS 
Production, bushels___.. vial 69, 700 82, 600 48, 300 
Wheat, acres........__..__.. ‘al 38, 800 55, 000 30, 700 
Yield, bushels per acre__ i 20, 900 29, 400 16, 0 
Production, bushels. ___- ad 22, 100 39, 000 14, 500 
Ont, pam sesame og 3, 600 9, 400 7, 800 
. bushels per acre. “i , 188, 000 
Production, bushels Pa — 
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1953 crops and livestock as of Jan. 1, 1954 
[Source: Federal State Crop Reporting Service] 
CORN SOYBEANS 
=a 
Bushels per 

Acres aaa Bushels Acres —_—- pe Bushels 
a -—e_e 
Wavita- <o0sstei eben 57, 200 53.1 3, 037, 000 NI weal 7 
ak... deena 37, 200 m6... eee = =¢ a 
T ussesWOl...canecauaasenamiedeins 24, 600 51.4 1, 264, 000 TIN ssnieccnntiicmanene—<ea~ce—- 500 17 8, 600 
___—-~——rencheeiinns eect santnnsapeseacee sibs 

WHEAT 
ALL HAY 
Acres Bushels per | Busheis sai, he i 
acre ons per acre ons 
oe 
WAayNe. ...------nnnnnnnnen---nnnnneee-- 46, 200 30.0 1, 286, 000 NA he ts aa eo 51, 700 1.75 90, 500 
Stark ~ cw cenccecaweeenesanacesngesas 30, 800 29.6 912, 000 ar et 41, 500 1. 70 70, 600 
‘Tuscarawas. .-~----~----------------0--- 20, 500 27.4 562, 000 a i nenwubers , 600 1.00 58, 800 
eer enn et alan a sec en cM lidice aie gatiapaed pe lk ieensicetisiniomstin 
OATS 
LIVESTOCK 
qe rwinci lane anta tii itech aastcipianhintites 
Bushels per 

Acres acre Bushels Cattle | Milkcows| Hogs | Sheep | Chickens 
—_—<_—<_—<_—<_—————————————— me eee 
Waynn. ..<csdecapieias-eagitiee cet 26, 700 42.5 1, 135, 000 ae es 59, 900 33,000} 30,300] 11,800] 585,000 
Gtark......ccc nee ee our 28, 300 43.4 1, 228, 000 RN he 6 Lens sso 41, 400 22,100 | 18, 200 2,600 ; 392, 000 
Tus AWO cinniidatedcnboosediselben 10, 300 35.5 366, 000 i ninncinnnncecs 34, 000 17, 400 10, 200 6, 700 200, 000 





The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


Or OHIO 
IN TH2 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude three petitions forwarded to me by 
my constituents: 

WarRNOcK, OHIO, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, are 
strongly opposed to the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
and through newspaper and magazine. This 
subtle propaganda has a tremendous influ- 
ence upon youth in their formative years. 
The alcoholic-beverage interests have no 
moral right to thus nullify the training of 
the Christian home. We are glad to hear 
that you will fight for us. We pray that the 
vast majority of Congressmen will feel as 
you do and will enact the Bryson bill, H. R. 
1227, into law. 

Mrs. Charles Strahl, Warnock; Mrs. Delora 
Clark, Canton; Mrs. Elva Harris, Warnock; 
Mrs. James Stitt, James Stitt, St. Clairsville; 
Mrs. Richard C. Sutton, Mr. George R. Taylor, 
Mr. Robert M. Taylor, Mrs. Robert M. Taylor, 
Mrs. George R. Taylor, H. J. Taylor, Mrs. A. 8. 
Popovich, Charles Winzenreid, Mrs. Charles 
Winzenreid, Mrs. Wm. Winzenreid, Wm. 
Winzenreid, Bellaire. 

Warnock, On10, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Hays, 
House office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, are 
strongly opposed to the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
and through newspaper and magazine. This 
subtle propaganda has a tremendous influ- 
ence upon youth in their formative years. 
The alcoholic beverage interests have no 
moral right to thus nullify the training of 
the Christian home. We are glad to hear 


that you will fight for us. We pray that the 
vast majority of Congressmen will feel as you 
do and will enact the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, 
into law. 


Albert P. Fulton, Mrs. J. M. Fulton, Mrs. 
Charles Fulton, Mrs. Maxine Brocklehurst, 
Eleanor, Josephine Kosiller, Bertha Neff, Mrs. 
Wilbur Porter, Mrs. Elva Harris, Mrs. Albert 
Fulton, Irene Duvall, Darla Parish Dena Fa- 
vol, A. B. Phillips, Mrs. Mary J. Coen, David 
W. Brocklehurst. 


BELLAIRE, OHIO, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, de- 
plore the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
over radio and television and through news- 
paper and magazine. The alcoholic beverage 
interest have no moral right to invade the 
sanctity of the home and seek to nullify the 
training Christian parents are seeking to 
give their children. We pray that Congress 
will put an end to this advertising by enact- 
ing into law the Bryson bill, H.R. 1227. We 
are happy to learn you are with us in this 


fight. 

Richard Howell, Arch D. Brown, Chester 
W. Kocher, Mary E. Brown, Betty Howell, 
Alice Howell, Frazier Taylor, Ira Harlan, Em- 
ma Young, Laura Decker, Martha L. Taylor, 
Bellaire; Alma Montgomery, Jacobsburg; 
Boyd Phillips, Bellaire. 





The Monetary Costs to the U. S. A. of 
World War I, World War II, and the 


Korean War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 27, I inserted in the Recorp 
a statement of the money the United 





States had given to European and other 
countries in World War I, World War 
Il, and the Korean action. 

I am inserting at this point in the 
REcoRD, in order to complete the story, 
the monetary costs to the United States 
in those same wars. I believe this in- 
formation will round out the total pic- 
ture as to the cost of war since 191'7. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to acknowl- 
edge the help I received from Mr. Her- 
man Ficker, analyst in international 
finance and trade, Economics Division, 
Library of Congress. He has worked on 
the figures submitted herein and I feel 
they are accurate: 

THe Monetary Costs TO THE U. S. A. oF 
Worip War I, Worip War II, anp THE 
Korean ACTION 
Estimates made concerning the cost of a 

war must vary because of different defini- 

tions, periods of time involved in the esti- 
mates, calculations of military expenditures 
alone, or by the addition of accruing costs, 


“such as interest on war debts, pensions, in- 


surances, and care of veterans and depend- 
ents. 

Even if only military and continuing costs 
are taken into account, the cost of a spe- 
cific war cannot be definitely determined 
until more than a century after the end of 
hostilities. For example, it was not until 
the fiscal year 1947 that the last pensioner 
entitled to assistance as the result of the 
War of 1812 disappeared from the United 
States budget. 

Historians dealing with military matters 
often give estimates as to the cost of wars. 
Newspapers often compare military costs of 
certain campaigns. Various organizations 
dealing with war relief work, refugees and 
rehabilitation give estimates of the expend- 
itures in specific wars. Considerations that 
will affect a final estimate for the wars en- 
gaged in by the United States since 1917 
concern substantially the intangibles of fu- 
ture pensions and other compensations. 

In this paper the estimates for the World 
Wars and Korean action are based on the 
total expenditures for national defense dur- 
ing the period of hostilities, the interest com~- 
puted on the war debts incurred, as well as 
the accruing costs for veterans and depend- 
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ents. These estimates are not final and the 
accruing costs and interest totals should be 
regarded as preliminary. 

There is wide divergence of opinion as to 
what programs in the budget are allocable 
by programs for war. The totals given in 
this report are based primarily on the annual 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the re- 
ports on receipts and expenditures of the 
Department of the Treasury. 


Costs of World Warl 


National defense expendi- 

tures for fiscal years 

1919-02 cnc sn ces ncanes $25, 298, 000, 000 
Computed interest on war 

debt until Mar. 31, 1954. 20, 198, 709, 000 
Veterans pensions, compen- 

sations, readjustments 

and other programs allo- 

cable by war, as of Mar. 

$31, 1954..........------ 21, 096, 257, 000 





TO. ..cccnmeniaines 66, 592, 966, 000 
Costs of World War II 


National defense expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 
9061-47 onc cnqeneedan $356, 121, 000, 000 

Computed interest on war 
debt until Mar. 31, 1954. 

Veterans pensions, com- 
pensations, readjust- 
ments, and other pro- 
grams allocable by war, 
as of Mar. 31, 1954... 


54, 461, 009, 000 


39, 096, 257, 000 





Tetel..cngesqeenpces 449, 678, 266, 000 
Costs of Korean action 


National defense expend- 
itures for fiscal years 
BOBEAED nrnpinciteaingmene $111, 135, 000, 000 

Computed interest on war 
debt until Mar. 31, 1954-_. 

Veterans’ pensions, com- 
pensations, readjust- 
ments, and other pro- 
grams allocable by war 
as of Mar. 31, 1954..--. 


21, 997, 090, 000 


17, 746, 443, 000 





Total .....-...-<-<= 150, 878, 533, 000 


Gross tabulation of monetary cost of World 
War I, World War Il, and Korean action, 
period 1917—Mar. 31, 1954 


Wart Wee 1z .cocantsicune $66, 592, 966, 000 
World War Bhn cece cctine -. 449, 678, 266, 000 
Korean action............ 150, 878, 533, 000 





Total _............. 677, 149, 765, 000 


A comparison is often made of the supposed 
cost per day of hostilities. The figures given 
here should in no wise be considered com- 
parative, since they are expressed in terms 
of the dollar value of the time. A theoreti- 
cal expression of costs in terms of a variable 
1929, a 1939, and a current value dollar would 
not convey a realistic interpretation. 

The total expenditures for World War I and 
World War II and the Korean action are taken 
from the annual reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and comprise the actual ex- 
penditures for Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
No attempt is made to equate the expend- 
itures on the basis of a constant currency 
unit. 

(Nore.—The totals used are for actual days 
of hostility only and vary from the totals 
used to express the actual expenditures for 
war purposes given previously.) 

World Wart 
Cost from Apr. 1917—Apr. 


Actual days of hostilities 
(Apr. 6, 1917-Nov. 11, 
SOG iitnsminnd days... 585 

Average cost per day...... 
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World War II 
Cost from July 1, 1940- 
Sept. 14, 1945............ $297, 745, 000, 000 
Actual days of hostilities 
(Dec. 7, 1941-Sept. 14, 


Korean action 


Cost from June 25, 1950- 

July 1, 1968.02... 2.4506 $99, 698, 000, 000 
Actual days of hostilities 

(July 1, 1950—July 1, 

1968) en-cccnceces! days... 1, 095 
$91, 048, 400 

Another comparison of the cost of war 
may be obtained by correlating the cost of 
each war with the national income figure 
for the years of hostility. Such figures are: 


SOUP. ocoe cc nnesen ese $58, 300, 000, 000 
Tl. ..nnangeinneibtoanle 67, 375, 000, 000 
1941-45 (average) --..--.-. 154, 730, 000, 000 
ER cictincenrmenenah pon eniaaeaiaiee 178, 204, 000, 000 
BG) .scaccensssdecsneneal 240, 632, 000, 000 
ee 307, 700, 000, 000 


The monetary cost of war may also be ex- 
pressed in terms of estimated national 
wealth. According to the National Bureau of 
Economic ‘Research and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, such national wealth 
comprises the value of all land, buildings, 
productive assets, public utilities, inventories 
of goods, gold and silver bullion, military 
equipment, net foreign assets and repro- 
ducible tangible assets. Excluded is all min- 
eral wealth under the ground. 


[In billions of dollars] 


| 214.9 
a 354. 2 
1932...0.20- enn cco me conncecccesoece 298. 9 
IED 2. enw cnn cennecesnesassandannod 401.2 
Be inenescaneceqnianamtinnpiagmmmumeatin 499.1 
Ble cans cnancnantnsdinhmatinenmesase 624.5 
FE ccenecencnccens mmminehnnday 800. 0 


The enormous increase in the national 
debt has been occasioned largely by the ex- 
penditures for national defense except for 
some $15 billion for general relief and recov- 
ery purposes during the depression years and 
some large-scale loans for post-war foreign 
aid. The national debt figures corresponding 
to the years of hostilities are given in the 
following table: : 





Mar. 31, 1917_......_--. $1, 282, 044, 346. 28 
Nov. 30, 1918_.......... 19, 438, 375, 000. 00 
Mar, 5, 1933__...-...._. 20, 936, 058, 784. 71 
June 30, 1940___....._.. 42, 376, 495, 928. 00 
Ben @ 1068, 55, 219, 619, 744. 71 
Aug. 31, 1945__...-s---. 263, 000, 710, 435. 17 
July 1, 1950_-.-.-...... 255, 226, 431, 180. 85 
July 1, 1953... 2. 266, 071, 061, 638. 57 
Mar. 31, 1954..._...... _ 267, 899, 007, 507. 34 
The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include 10 petitions forwarded to me 
by my constituents: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, undersigned, your constituents, ear- 
nestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 





June 11 


beverages by high-pressure advertising qj. 
rected through magazines, newspapers, ang 
over radio and television at our children 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Ruth Hazel Meiser, Mae Montgomer 
Elizabeth Fouts, Bessie Godward, Ella _ 
gell, Faye Diehl, Mae Ward, Mrs. Ela 1 
Campbell, Mrs. R. A. Groner, Mrs. J. s 
Crawford, Florence Vincent, Grace Allmon, 
Mrs. D. C. Wright, Mrs. Robert Entrikin’ 
Irma Hutcheson, Cora Daugherty, Mildred 
Tate, Edna Stouffer, Rachel McConnell 
Salem, Ohio; Lilly B. Justice, Canfield, Ohio, 
Nina B. Jones, Ora A. Vincent, Mrs. George 
J. Gunn, Mrs. I. H. Cooke, Mrs. B. mM. Max- 
son, S. E. Walker, Erma Coppes, Salem, Ohio, 





To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi. 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bey. 
erages by high-pressure advertising directeq 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pasg 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

J. O. Hogedorn, Mrs: Ross Hinchliffe, Mrs. 
Alfred Stratton, John Ketterer, Mrs. Harry 
Milhoan, Mrs. Helen Milhoan, Mrs. Florence 
Zimmerman, Mr. W. H. Zimmerman, Mrs, 
Ross Helman, Mrs. £. E. Bonsall, Mrs. J. O, 
Hagedorn, Mrs. Edward Bruderly, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Westfall, Harvey D. Bates, M. F. Strat- 
ton, Mrs. Earl Burcan, Howard Gillett, Ernest 
E. Stookesberry, Mrs. G. A. Dressel, Geo. A. 
Dressel, Mrs. Howard Moulin, Mrs. Mabel A, 
Cowan, Mrs, Christina West, Mrs. Walter 
Dickey, Mrs. Wm. Lantz, Mrs. Clarence Bady, 
Mrs. Ernest Hoobler, Mrs. John Schuck, Mrs, 
Alma Filler, Mrs. C. D. Griffith, C. D. Griffith, 
E. E. Hoobler, C. W. Kaminsky, Mrs. C. w. 
Kaminsky, Salem, Ohio. 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constitutents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapefs, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Mrs. R. A. Ohl, Mrs. Nellie Rhodes, Mrs. 
Calista Dodge, Mrs. Willis Hole, Olive R. 
Whiney, Cora M. Smith, Hester L. Moss, Mrs. 
Cecil Baxter, Leonia A. Rummel, Margaret 
Goodballet, Mrs. N. C. Simpson, Ella Beeson, 
Maude Reitzell, Mrs. F. A. Rinehart, Mrs, 
E. J. Walton, Mrs. Jennie F. Harris, Mrs. 
Howard Rumsey, Salem, Ohio. 





To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes.of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure. advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

E. S. Vincent, M. E. Steiner, BE. W. Early, 
Claire Early, Alden Gross, Jr., Alice Gross, 
Robert L. Keller, Alberta J. Keller, J. Floyd 
Stamp, Ruth A. Stamp; D. FP. Ashead, Mrs. 
D. FP. Ashead, H. R,: Schaefer, Ellen Tetlow, 
John H. Williams, Ralph X. Walton, William 


-McCrae, Edna Fennema, Dorothy Haught, 
.Salem, Ohio; A. T. McCandless, Margaret Mc- 


Candiless, Windham, Ohio; John P. Olioman, 
‘Salem, Ohio. 
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To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Martha B. Milliken, Garfield, Ohio; Mrs. 
Alice Krauss, Mrs. G. M. Barnes, Mrs. Ethel 
Messenger, Mrs. George Glenn, Mrs. Harry 
G. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Herr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sylvester Jackson, John McClug- 
gage, Mrs. John Auerbrecht, Mrs. Mary M. 
Strickler, Mrs. Susan Ridgeway, C. E. Nach- 
smuth, Dessie Scullion, Mrs. Daisy Williams, 
Mrs. Hazel Parker, Mrs. Carl Lippcott, Salem, 
Ohio; Ray I. Wallace, Lisbon, Ohio; Elizabeth 
R. Tolson, Elmer Tolson, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Helen B. Wallace, Lisbon, Ohio; Mrs. Walter 
B. Christensen, Walter B. Christensen, Salem, 
Ohio. 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Miss Estelle M. Mayerhéfer, Mary Older, 
Mrs. Eugene Hively, Mrs. Norman Suggett, 
Mrs. Harold Winn, Harold B. Winn, Mrs. 
Ernest Ashley, Mrs. George H. Bell, Mrs. M. E, 
Thomas, Mrs. C. C. Ressler, Mrs. Bertha 
Hoopes, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Mary Hoenicks, 
Massillon, Ohio; Mrs. Bernice Burkle, Martha 
E. Park, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. W. L. Yengling, 
Damascus, Ohio; A. I. Suliot, Mrs. Helen Car- 
roll, John H. Fithian, H. E. Myers, Mary Allen 
Burcaw, Mrs. Harold Tolen, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Russell Wilson, Russell Wilson, Berlin Center, 
Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 


Mrs. Wayne Wilson, Mrs. Harmon Hand- 
work, Harmon Handwork, Lisbon, Ohio; 
Mrs. H. C. Snyder, Mrs. Daniel Halloway, Mrs. 
B. C. Tepsic, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Breit, Mrs. 
LaRue Vincent, Betty Mason Holmeister, Mrs. 
Raymond Stiver, Mrs. Robert Dunn, Ora 
Montgomery, Walter Hofmeister; A. Laten 
Catlee, Salem, Ohio; W. E. Harlow, Stow, 
Ohio; Harold Babb, Salem, Ohio; Betsy 
McClay, Canton, Ohio; Minnie Rhea Carter, 
David T. Mair, Lee B. Vincent, Anna P. Cook, 
Bessie M. Cook, Salem, Ohio. 


To Our Representative in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 
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Mrs. Neva Bowman, Arla N. Bowman, Na- 
omi Walter, Shirley Grunder, Paris, Ohio; 
Mrs. Velma Willett, Clyde Willett, Minerva, 
Ohio; Mrs. Janet Clapper, Robert Clapper, 
Paris, Ohio; Mrs. Irma Farkas, Herman 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth Kimbel, Donald Kimbel, 
Mrs. Gertrude Wingert, Earl Wingert, Jessie 
Snook, Rey. C. L. Chess, Mrs. Mary Prank, 
Loy Haynam, Minerva, Ohio; Verna Clap- 
per, Paris, Ohio; Faye Pearson, Lylis Farns- 
worth, David Farnsworth, Mrs. Margaret 
Chess, Minerva, Ohio. 


— 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Mrs. Clio Freed, Salem, Ohio; Miss Mabel 
C. Ward, Massillon, Ohio; Elmer Rufer, Mary 
Herbert, Gladys McCluggage, Salem, Ohio; 
Grace Beck, Bertus Roby, Alliance, Ohio; 
L. L. McCluggage, R. I. Ingram, Mrs. Marie 
Rich, Mrs. Vera Wiggers, Mrs. Chas. Garrigus, 
Mrs. Vern Rich, Mrs. Constance Everett, Mrs. 
Minnie Smith, Mrs. Pearl M. Mitchell, Laura 
Coulson, Martha Conkle, Leela Guy, W. H. 
Matthews, Arllis R. Hole, H. M. Combs, H. A. 
Gross, L. Goodballet, Roy W. Harris, Alfred 
H. Stratton, E. F. Naragon, Salem, Ohio. 


BeLiame, Onro, May 9, 1954. 

We, the undersigned, deploring the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages on radio and 
television where it can be heard and seen by 
our children, and in magazines and daily 
and Sunday papers where it can be read by 
our youth, do earnestly urge you to support 
and pass the Bryson bill, H. %. 1227. 

C..C. Mackey, Mrs. Jas. DuBois, Bernadine 
Wiggins, Betty Jane Cochrane, Mildred Spirk, 
Prank Spirk, Martha I. Mackey, Ann Wig- 
gins, Bellaire, Ohio; Vernice McClain, Shady- 
side, Ohio; Mrs. Willard McKelvey, C. T. 
Shipman, A. Charles White, Lee Kay Martin, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Herman F. Brown, Wm. Edgar 
Johnson, Mrs. Herman Brown, Fred_ Broon, 
Shadyside, Ohio; J. Harry Johnson, Mrs. J. 
Harry Johnson, Mrs. Nelle Langley, Bellaire, 
Qhio. 

Mrs. Walter R. Lewis, Shadyside, Ohio; 
Mrs. Alma Mayhew, Mrs. Hewetson Ault, Wil- 
ma Snively, Bellaire, Ohio, Jeannette B. 
Johnson, Mary B. Boyd, A. C. Warren, Shady- 
side, Ohio; T. W. McKelvey, Anna Shipman, 
Hewetson Ault, Jr., Bellaire, Ohio; W. R. Mc- 
Kelvey, Shadyside, Ohio; H. H. Ault, Hazel 
Ault, R. C. Sutton, John Morris, Bellaire, 
Ohio; Lawrence List, Shadyside, Ohio; Mar- 
lene Mackey, Mrs. A. Chas. White, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 





State Department Dilemma: House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 Should Be 


Approved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, in support of House Concurrent 
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Resolution 58. This is a challenging 
statement on our diplomatic relations 
and deserves the attention of every 
Member of this House: 


THe DILEMMA OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT— 
On DrpLtomaTic RELATIONS 


One of the most interesting and funda- 
mentally important developments in Wash- 
ington is the thorny logical dilemma which 
the Department of State has created for itself 
by it fragmentary and inconsistent deter- 
minations on the subject of American diplo- 
matic relations with Communist govern- 
ments. Three closely related phenomena 
have contributed to what is essentially a 
pressing problem of effective political diplo- 
macy that the Department, in its charaacter- 
istic trained incapacity, has been unable to 
cope with: They are the solid popular oppo- 
sition to the recognition of Red China; the 
challenging House Concurrent Resolution 58, 
which calls for the extension of diplomatic 
relations with Ukraine and Byelorussia; and 
Senate Resolution 247, proposing the com- 
plete severance of diplomatic relations with 
all Communist governments. 

It would surely be a grave error of under- 
standing to associate the existing dilemma 
of the Department to any seeming contra- 
diction between House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58 and either of the other two proposals. 
On the contrary, the dilemma arises exclu- 
sively from the Department’s own incon- 
sistency of thought and action which so 
often in the past has produced macaronic 
situations that without specific accounting 
are ultimately written off at incalculable cost 
to the Nation. In fact, the dilemma is re- 
lated to an internal inconsistency of prin- 
eiples and criteria underlying Judgments and 
decisions on the nature and direction of 
diplomatic relations and certainly not to any 
apparent or superficial irreconcilability be- 
tween these propcsals. 

If rules of sound reasoning are observed in 
a critical analysis of this subject, the dilem- 
ma becomes strikingly evident and the com~- 
mon, essential character of the thrve pro- 
posals falls into full relief. It is assumed 
here that only rational argumentation will 
guide congressional decision on this im- 
portant matter, and thus assist in rectify- 
ing the illogical course pursued by the De- 
partment of State. Authoritative opinion 
delivered by the Department or any other 
source is scarcely valid when it engenders 
an internal contradiction that cannot be ex- 
plained away by ostensibly qualifying factors 
of empirical evidence. If the dilemma is ob- 
jectively recognized, a rational Judgment on 
the issue of diplomatic relations then be- 
comes possible. In the spirit of all three 
proposals it will also be possible to cast our 
diplomacy into an effective weapon of po- 
litical and psychological warfare which the 
contemporary scene clearly necessitates, but 
which could hardly be fashioned by those 
delicately bred in modes of thought and be- 
havior that fall far short of the demands of 
the current situation. Congress, therefore, 
can and should exercise a responsibility in 
this regard. And the existing dilemma af- 
fords an excellent and appropriate occasion 
for such constructive action. 


NONRECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Viewing all three proposals in terms of 
their respective premises or criteria of 
thought, it is logically‘sound for one to ad- 
vocate the nonrecognition of Red China and 
simultaneously support House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 or Senate Resolution 247. 
First of all, the nonrecognition proposal is 
obviously motivated by the common intent 
of employing diplomacy as a necessary and 
flexible political weapon against communism, 
In reference to the House resolution, the 
Red China issue dwells on entirely different 
prémises of thought. The House resolution 
is girded to an existing legal framework, 
whereas the nonrecognition proposal rests 
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on the motive of excluding Red China from 
this framework. Regarding the Senate reso- 
lution, this motive is really generalized in 
the proposal to withdraw all forms of recog- 
nition from Russian Communist-dominated 
governments. On net balance, the three 
ideas are by no means mutually exclusive, 
but rather tend to supplement each other 
once their individual contexts of thought are 
grasped. It is in the area of their contextual 
differences that the dilemma confronting the 
State Department is found. 

Most likely, if it was not for the fact 
that an aroused public sentiment and the 
vigorous opposition in Congress, led by the 
Honorable Waiter H. Jupp, and others, 
emerged with spontaneous report over the 
Red China issue, the Department of State 
would have been greatly inclined to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. The accuracy of this state- 
ment may well be measured by the funda- 
mental criteria of diplomatic recognition re- 
cently set forth by the Secretary of State 
himself. Referring to the Red China matter, 
Mr. Dulles plainly stated in an address to the 
Overseas Press Club of America that (1) 
“Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto governmental avuthor- 
ity * * *"; (2) that “it is well established 
that recognition does not imply moral ap- 
proval”; and (3) that “in relation to Com- 
munist China, we are forced to take account 
of the fact that the Chinese Communist 
regime has been consistently and viciously 
hostile to the United States.” It is evident 
from this presentation of the Department’s 
view that the third criterion alone, one of 
current intensity and power of hostility to- 
ward the United States, predicates our pres- 
ent withholding of recognition toward Red 
China. 

These criteria must be borne in mind when 
consideration is given to the other two pro- 
posals. Mr. Dulles advanced them as the 
foundation of our general policy on diplo- 
matic relations, and consequently they en- 
joy the status of general principles applic- 
able to all instances. The dilemmatic posi- 
tion of the State Department is in part at- 
tributable to this fact. As concerns the pro- 
posal on Red China, which is preeminently 
derived from sources of moral disapproval, 
the Department obviously lends its present 
support to it not on the basis of any moral 
premise, but rather one of political expedi- 
ency represented in self-legitimating terms 
of consistent and vicious hostility on the 
part of Red China. This determining cri- 
terion can be interpreted only in relative 
terms for it is a basic truth that all Russian 
Communist-dominated governments are 
“consistently and viciously hostile to the 
United States.” Thus, on this relativist basis 
of judgment, it would follow that any sub- 
stantial alleviation of military pressure and 
aggression in Asia would justify, in the light 
of the Department’s position, the diplomatic 
recognition of Red China. 

This possibility in the future has already 
been accommodated in the Department's 
guarded statements on the issue. Terms, 
such as “at present,” “at this time,” “cur- 
rently” and the like are employed as levers 
of qualification. It may be axiomatic in the 
standard techniques of rote diplomacy al- 
ways to keep the door somewhat ajar, but 
as cumulative experience with the Com- 

munists well shows, somehow their feet, not 
ours, seem always to be situated on the 
threshold of political initiative and effect. 
The time may come when the proponents of 
nonrecognition shall have to intensify their 
efforts to thwart this potential tendency in 
the Department's position toward the dip- 
lomatic recognition of the Peiping regime. 
Leaning on the first criterion of usefulness, 
it should not be difficult to establish from 
the primary angles of intelligence and sym- 
bolic value the far greater utility of main- 
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taining diplomatic intercourse with the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government. From the 
overall viewpoint of political diplomacy, as 
distinguished from antiquated rote diplom- 
acy, the nonrecognition proposal serves as a 
major weapon against Russian-centered 
communism, 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 68 


The State Department is perfectly con- 
sistent in its attitude toward Red China. 
Not only does it refuse to establish an em- 
bassy in Peiping, but it opposes also the 
seating of Chinese Communist representa- 
tives in the United Nations. To permit 
either would incur de jure recognitin which 
the Red Chinese government so desperately 
seeks. Moreover, its position is internally 
consistent with the criteria or operational 
principles governing diplomatic recognition 
as declared by the Secretary of State. Now, 
however, when it comes to the second pro- 
posal, namely House Concurrent Resolution 
58, we discover a glaring inconsistency which 
precipitates the dilemma now confronting 
the Department. The existence of this di- 
lemma invites serious consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 247 even without the postu- 
lation of any premise of moral disapproval. 
If this matter is thought through clearly 
without intrusion of unessential argumenta- 
tion, this conclusion is the inevitable logical 
outcome. 


In the final analysis, penetrating to the 
very core of the entire issue on diplomatic 
relations, what are the determining factors 
of advantage justifying the existence of such 
relations? Ultimately, there are two general 
factors. One is the establishment of friendly 
and peaceful relationships with the peoples 
involved for productive cultural and com- 
mercial intercourse. In the present context 
of affairs this primary objective is largely 
marred by the hostile propaganda and ac- 
tivities of the Communist governments in 
the Soviet Russian Empire. In a real sense 
this objective has been converted into one 
of symbolizing to the tyrannized peoples the 
hope of eventual liberation and freedom. 
This is what I referred to above as the sym- 
bolic value of current diplomatic relations. 

The second general and ultimate factor, 
which, today, perhaps takes precedence over 
the one mentioned, is intelligence. Embas- 
sies in foreign countries are important lis- 
tening posts and sotrces of intelligence re- 
ports that enable us to keep abreast of de- 
velopments and events in these countries 
for purposes of accurate information and 
calculation of policy. In considering this 
and the other objective, it goes without say- 
ing that the conduct of our foreign affairs 
should be rationally ordered and consistent 
with international law itself. 


If these, then, are the basic considerations 
founding diplomatic relations, the opposition 
of the State Department to the passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 58 should be 
very carefully examined. For several out- 
standing reasons its stand is both incon- 
sistent and questionable. First, the resolu- 
tion, as formulated by the Honorable Law- 
RENCE H. Smirn, is securely based on our 
de jure recognition of the states of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. In contrast to Red China, 
these two nations receive our de jure recog- 
nition by virtue of their legal presence in the 
United Nations. Thus the question here is 
not one of recognition but rather an exten- 
sion of diplomatic relations in the form of 
establishing American missions in the capi- 
tals of Ukrainian Kiev and Byelorussian 
Minsk. With the element of consistency in 
mind you may well ponder the question, in 
the full light of the aforementioned consid- 
erations, as to why this extension had not 
consistently succeeded the act of recognition. 

Second, upon careful analysis one finds 
that the Smith resolution is completely in 
accord with the very criteria on diplomatic 
relations expounded by the Secretary of 
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State.t Each of the three general principles 
enumerated above is thoroughly reflected in 
the resolution. Concerning the principle 
of utility in dealing with de facto govern. 
mental authorities, the cases of Ukraine ang 
and Byelorussia—the two largest non-Rus- 
sian republies in the European sector of the 
Soviet Union—are exemplary, and supporteq 
by precedent and general opinion in inter. 
national law, their respective governments 
enjoy de facto status in substantially the 
same manner as do the Russian-controlleq 
Communist Governments of Polamd, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and others.2’ The nomi- 
nal distinction of Soviet Union, which we 
disregard in the case of the Baltic States, 
is of no consequence. The second and third 
criteria, respectively relating to the absence 
of any moral approval and to consistent 
and vicious hostility, are also suitably satis- 
fied by these two cases. In short, could it 
be that a divergence of thought exists be- 
tween the Secretary of State, who has clearly 
expressed himself as to the bases of diplo- 
matic relations, and the group responsible 
for the untenable, negative opinion on House 
Concurrent Resolution 58? An answer to 
this question should be sought. 

Now, turning to the two major objectives 
of diplomatic relations, no reasonable per- 
son can deny that they are of momentous 
import when related to a concrete situation 
that is both quantitatively and qualitatively 
outstanding from the vantage point of 
American interest. The combined popula- 
tion of Ukraine and Byelorussia exceeds 50 
million people. Ukraine itself is the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the European 
Iron Curtain. Strategically, each country is 
situated in a most advantageous position, 
the capital of Byelorussia being in close 
proximity to the entire Baltic area and that 
of Ukraine in the very shadows of the Balkan 
region, areas which are at considerable dis- 
tance from Moscow. The group in the State 
Department may be blind to such elements, 
but if we are engaged in long-range plan- 
ning, we might well take heed of the neces- 
sity, as Hanson W. Baldwin strongly points 
out, for “a psychological and political of- 
fensive in the Ukraine and satellite states 
** *."3 Politically, these two national 
states are the most troublesome to Moscow, 
while, economically, Ukraine is one of the 
most valuable to the colonial Russian power. 

These few essential facts are adequate 
enough to explain why Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia are the two most prohibited republics 
in the Soviet Union to foreign visitors. 
However, by the very nature of this case, we 
have the opportinity of penetration to the 
peoples involved. Thus in the light of the 
given facts, is it not equally important for 
us to symbolize the force of freedom in the 
native capitals of these large national states 
as. we see fit to do in Warsaw and the capi- 
tals of even considerably smaller nations in 
Eastern Europe? Taking our second general 
Objective, is it not even more important for 
us to establish intelligence centers in these 
highly restricted and strategic areas than, 
perhaps, anywhere else in Eastern Europe? 
In the framework of the analysis presented 
here, the answers to these fundamental 
questions are obvious. These are the ques- 
tions that should be pressed by the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs when the representatives of the De- 
partment appear to justify their negative 
stand. 

It is at this point that the dilemma of the 
State Department crystallizes itself. In its 
statement on the resolution the Depart- 
ment committed other inconsistencies con- 
tributing to its present dilemma. For ex- 
ample, its primary argument is that an ex- 
tension of diplomatic relations with Ukraine 
and Byelorussia would lend to the fiction of 
their national independence. The logical 
retort to this raises the question as to 
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whether the maintenance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
others certifies to their independence. As 
was demonstrated at the hearing on the 
resolution, the other arguments are second- 
ary in character and just as inconsistent and 
irrelevant as this one.* 

If our diplomacy is to be conducted with 
functional and political significance, then in 
the legal scope of this case the basic objec- 
tives of symbolie value and creative intelli- 
gence activity must be advanced toward re- 
alization. If, despite the sound legalities of 
the case and the substantiating criteria of 
the Secretary of State, the Department still 
sees no value in realizing these paramount 
objectives in Ukraine and Byelorussia, then, 
from the viewpoint of these essential objec- 
tives, how can it possibly justify the con- 
tinued maintenance of diplomatic’ repre- 
sentatives in Russian Moscow, Polish War- 
saw, and elsewhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? Surely we do not venture to sym- 
bolize freedom for some nations and not for 
others. And certainly expanded intelli- 
gence, particularly in these two areas, is not 
something we can afford to ignore in these 
times. If it is arbitrarily maintained that 
these factors bear no value in the tense areas 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia, then, quite ra- 
tionally, it is most difficult to believe or 
imagine that they carry any weight of ad- 
vantageous significance in Russia, Poland, 
or anywhere else behind the Iron Curtain. 
Aside from any moral premises, a negative 
stand by the Department on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58 would furnish adequate 
justification for the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican diplomatic missions now behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 247 


It should be clear now as to how the De- 
partment of State stumbled into a dilemma 
really of its own making. The logical rela- 
tionships between the three outstanding pro- 
posals should also be manifestly clear by 
now. It is clear that one can logically sup- 
port at the same time the nonrecognition 
proposal and either of the other two. Now 
it should be equally evident that, depending 
on the Department’s resolution of its dilem- 
ma, there is a close logical relationship be- 
tween the House and Senate resolutions. 
The two resolutions are not mutually exclu- 
sive in the proper order of time. If the De- 
partment persists in its negative stand on 
the House resolution, which, let it be em- 
phasized, accepts and firmly rests on the de- 
termining premises and criteria of our pres- 
ent conduct of diplomatic relations, as well 
as being in full accord with international 
law, then its action invites serious consid- 
eration of the Senate resolution, supported 
by the pragmatic fact that there is no value, 
either symbolic or of intelligence worth, in 
the continuance of diplomatic relations with 
Russian-dominated Communist govern- 
ments. 

In premisal contrast to House Concurrent 
Resolution 58, Senate Resolution 247, spon- 
sored by Senators JENNER and McCarran who 
propose the complete severance of diplo- 
matic relations with all Russian-dominated 
Communist governments, is formulated on 
the basis of moral disapproval. Its first 
clause begins with, “Whereas it is morally 
wrong for the Government of the United 
States to maintain diplomatic relations with 
the band of Kremlin international outlaws.” 
This obviously is in disagreement with the 
second criterion stated by the Secretary of 
State above. Moreover, if carefully analyzed, 
the resolution is thoroughly consistent in- 
ternally by indicating the logical outcome of 
such action. Because of the general nature 
in the application of de jure recognition, the 
necessary consequence of severance in rela- 
tions is either the expulsion of the Iron Cur- 
tain representatives from the United Nations 
and other international councils or our for- 
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mal withdrawal from these bodies. Legally, 
@ permanent boycott of sessions marked by 
the presence of these representatives would 
not do where we still would maintain mem- 
bership. Therefore, the second part of the 
resolution plainly recommends “that the 
Government of the United States should con- 
voke an international conference of the free 
nations of the world.” 

The anvil of logical decision on this whole 
complex of diplomatic relations is obviously 
House Concurrent Resolution 58. The full 
burden of proof on the practical and tangible 
efficacy of our diplomatic relations with the 
Iron Curtain governments rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the State Department. For 
those considering these matters there are 
no other logical alternatives of action but 
these. First, if we are content to follow 
rote diplomacy in an adaptational drift with 
events and circumstances that accounts’ 
for the existent labyrinth of inconsistency 
and confusion, then the easiest and un- 
thinking course is to let things be, with no 
support given to any of the three pro- 
posals. Second, if we are intent upon utiliz- 
ing diplomacy as an effective instrument in 
the current mortal struggle, not merely one 
of words but of symbolic freedom value and 
strategic intelligence, then, conforming with 
the declared criteria of diplomatic relations 
and the rulings of international law, we 
have no logical choice but to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 58. And, third, if 
it cannot be established to our mental satis- 
faction that the maintenance and legally 
justified extension of diplomatic relations 
with Iron Curtain governments are product- 
ive of symbolic value and strategic intelli- 
gence, as, indeed, a negation of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 unquestionably im- 
plies, then we are totally free to support 
Senate Resolution 247. 

House Concurrent Resolution 58 poses 
the dilemma to the State Department, and 
challenges also the effectuality of our di- 
plomacy. Although it establishes itself 
primarily on legal and accepted procedural 
grounds, it is vested with the aims of moral 
and psychological effect and the means of 
strategic intelligence activity. The denial 
of the possible realization of these aims and 
means is undoubtedly a black reflection on 
the functional utility and worth of our 
present diplomatic missions behind the Iron 
Curtain. Reason would dictate that these 
important elements must first be settled 
before we impute exclusive moral considera- 
tions to the problem of diplomatic relations. 
It will be interesting to observe to what ex- 
tent reason will be employed in the settle- 
ment of this issue.- 

Lev E. DosRIANsKY, 
Georgetown University. 


4Secretary of State Dulles and H. Con. 
Res. 58, CONGRESSIONAL REecorD, June 3, 1954, 
pp. A4158—A4159. 

7H. Con. Res. 58, Consistent with Inter- 
national Law, CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, April 
14, 1954, pp. A2811-A2812. 

*War or Peace: Some Basic Issues, New 
York Times magazine, April 18, 1954. 

* Special subcommittee on H. Gon. Res. 58, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953. 





Let’s Quit Kidding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


Or MiIssouURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to call attention to an editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Wednesday, 
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June 9, 1954, entitled “Let’s Quit Kid- 
ding.” The editorial emphasizes the rise 
in unemployment. 

This situation has been getting pro- 
gressively worse since last fall. Al- 
though we have been reassured that busi- 
ness is going to pick up eventually, or 
soon, or sometime, the fact is that there 
has been no sudden upswing that any of 
us have been able to find in our own 
districts. In Missouri, for instance, un- 
employment has more than doubled since 
October and is about two and a half 
times what it was a year ago. And ap- 
parently it is still going up. More than 
half of the State’s unemployment is con- 
centrated in St. Louis—at least that part 
of the unemployment covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ler’s Qurr KIDDING 

The time has come to quit kidding our- 
selves about unemployment. Ever since 
January, the administration has accom- 
panied each monthly report on the jobs sit- 
uation with cheerful words about a confi- 
dently expected upturn. Each month, the 
upturn has failed to take place. 

Now it is time for the administration and 
everybody else to quit kidding themselves. 
It is time to look the facts square in the face. 
Here are some of the facts: 

1. Total unemployment of 8,305,000 in 
May, as just reported by the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, was the highest May to- 
tal since World War II. 

2. Employment in factories, mines and 
transportation continued to fall in May as 
it has done every month since the present 
decline set in last November. 

3. When the number of unemployed is 
added to the number of persons working a 
curtailed workweek, the volume of total or 
partial unemployment reaches the danger- 
ous ratio of 7.4 percent of the labor force, 

Nobody can cite these figures with any 
satisfaction. All too plainly, they suggest 
that, unless the United States blunders into 
an Asian war this summer, we are in for 
more unemployment before the predicted 
upturn takes place. 

As Secretary of Labor Mitchell has previ- 
ously fcrecast, between 750,000 and 1 million 
young persons this month are leaving school 
and entering the labor force. A great many 
of them are not finding jobs. It is mathe- 
matically certain, then, that June unem- 
ployment is already substantially heavier 
than May unemployment, and will be se 
reported a month hence, 

Is it not time that we started facing the 
facts, unpleasant as they may be, instead 
of continually telling each other that things 
are sure to get better pretty soon? 

The fact is that although total unemploy- 
ment fell in May by 160,000, this was a far 
less than normal decline for this time of 
year. (In 1953, for example, the May decline 
in unemployment was 276,000.) 

The fact is that the slight improvement 
reported for May was largely due to a sea- 
sonal rise in farm jobs, and that nonfarm 
employment continued to decline by 230,000. 

The fact is that in addition to 3,305,000 
persons without work, the Government re- 
ports 144 million persons in full-time jobs 
who are working a curtailed work-week, and 
900,000 persons in part-time jobs who would 
like to have full-time jobs. All these people 
are drawing curtailed incomes which spell 
depleted purchasing power for the future. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, President Eisenhow- 
er’s chief economic adviser, said last week 
that the administration did not view the 
present level of unemployment as a situa- 
tion to be accepted indefinitely. This im- 
plication that action will be taken if the 
present level persists is good news. Dr, 
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Burns, however, told a press conference Tues- 
day that economic indicators suggest “an 
early upturn” and this implies that he be- 
lieves there will be no need for Government 
action. 

But many Americans, including all who 
are looking for work or taking home a shorter 
paycheck, will want to know how long the 
present situation has to last before some- 
thing will be done to correct it. 

Dr. Burns evidently has no plans for any 
new legislative requests at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. When that session ends in 
July it will be 5 months until Congress meets 
again. Is Dr. Burns quite sure that the 
economic situation is going to take care of 
itself until then? 

The counry must hope that Dr. Burns and 
the President’s other advisers know what 
they are doing when they gamble that the 
economy can recover without further Gov- 
ernment action. But it cannot be forgotten 
that these same advisers last January were 
predicting that unemployment would level 
off at 2% million, whereas it went above 
3.3 million in March and has stayed there. 


Distress in American Industry and 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OFr WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, a very seri- 
ous thing is happening on the floor of 
the House of Representatives this very 
day. 

On June 8, 1954—Tuesday of this very 
week—H. R. 9474, a bill to simply extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements for a further 
period of 1 year from June 22, 1954, was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. Yesterday morning, Thursday, 
June 10, the second day, the proper com- 
mittee met in executive session and, 
without benefit of public hearings, voted 
favorably to report this bill to the floor 
of the House. A little later yesterday— 
the same day—the House Rules Com- 
mittee favorably voted this same bill 
with a closed rule, which leaves us no 
opportunity to offer an amendment to 
restrict the importation of foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil. This last-minute, hurry-up 
measure to continue for another year 
trade policies which are destroying the 
soundness of many American industries 
in a time of general nationwide economic 
recession is a stab in the back for mil- 
lions of our own distressed American 
citizens. I cannot support it. I must 
express my deepest sorrow over what we 
are being asked to do here today. 

I am not—I repeat that I am not— 
against foreign trade. The issue here to- 
day is not whether we favor or oppose 
foreign trade. The issue is whether or 
not, in connection with our foreign- 
trade program, we are going to correct 
situations which have gotten out of hand 
and which now border on the tragic. 

In a period of general prosperity, of a 
plenitude of jobs and high income, the 
harm which comes to particular indus- 
tries from low-wage foreign competi- 
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tion—even the most unfair kind of com- 
petition—hurts painfully in some cases, 
but is not insufferable. Some industries 
get into trouble and perhaps are even 
forced out of customary markets and so 
must turn to other markets or other 
products to survive and prosper. If they 
go under, as many have, their workers 
can still turn elsewhere for jobs. 

But consider, Mr. Speaker, what is 
happening in our economy today. Six- 
teen new major industrial areas of the 
country have just been added to the list 
of distressed communities, making a to- 
tal of 51 in that unfortunate category. 
Workers in those areas who lose their 
jobs have nowhere to go for gainful 
and productive employment. ‘They are 
forced—through no fault of their own— 
on unemployment compensation or on 
relief, for recession or serious depression 
is general in those communities, with at 
least 6 percent of the working force un- 
employed, and in many cases more than 
12 percent. The list of really distressed 
areas is now so large that the Labor De- 
partment has had to divide it into two 
sections—A and B. Group IV-A consists 
of those with more than 6 percent unem- 
ployed. Group IV-B consists of those 
with 12 percent or more. 

In West Virginia’s distressed centers, 
Bluefield, Charleston, Clarksburg, Fair- 
mont, Huntington, Parkersburg, and 
Wheeling are in the IV-A category; 
Beckley, Logan, Morgantown, Point 
Pleasant, the Ronceverte-White Sul- 
phur Springs area, Welch, and William- 
son are in IV-B. Think of that, Mr. 
Speaker. Virtually every one of our 
business centers in the State with at 
least 6 percent unemployment, and 7 
of them with unemployment of 12 per- 
cent or more. During the month of April 
there were 120,000 West Virginia citizens 
dependent upon surplus foods in order 
to keep body and soul together. With- 
out this food, actual starvation would 
already have prevailed. 

In reporting on the recent addition of 
Logan to this list, the Labor Depart- 
ment submitted this information: 

Logan (added to group IV list in April). 
Continued heavy layoffs in bituminous coal 
mining, return to area of former outmigrants 
virtually doubled unemployment in first few 
months of this year. Little likelihood of in- 
crease in local employment in foreseeable 
future although some mine operators hope 
to add a few workers. 


These conditions are general, Mr. 
Speaker, in many parts of West Virginia. 
They are alarming. They do not in any 
way refiect the optimism expressed ear- 
lier this week by the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
whose advice seems to be: “Let’s wait a 
while and things might get better.” 

Now what does all this have to do, 
Mr. Speaker, with the issue presently be- 
fore the House? The issue is the so- 
called reciprotal trade agreements bill. 
The law which this bill would continue 
unchanged for another year has been on 
the books since 1935. During most of 
that period, it has not presented a really 
basic problem, although some industries 
have had serious difficulties from it. 
But we were in an expanding American 
economy and there were opportunities 
for jobs and opportunities for peulinelite 
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investment. ‘There were’ many com- 
plaints about it, but not widespread dis- 
tress. 

What is the situation today? Thou- 
sands of coal miners are in destitution 
because of the unrestricted importation 
of residual fuel oil to replace coal as a 
boiler fuel. Thousands of glass and pot- 
tery workers and other skilled artisans 
are out of work because of the unre- 
stricted imports of cheap competing 
products produced at low or starvation 
wages. They can not turn to other jobs 
because there are not other jobs. 

Last year I understood that through 
an agreement between the majority 
leadership of the Congress and the 
White House we were promised an op- 
portunity this year to vote.on these fun- 
damental issues. That opportunity is 
now denied. Now we are again promised 
that perhaps next year we can get the 
opportunity to take up these issues we 
have raised of the unrestricted imports 
of cheap materials at a time of unem- 
ployment and distress in the United 
States. 

I think we should face up to these 
issues now. I thought we had a pledge 
last year that we could at least debate 
and vote on these issues in this session. 
The pledge may or may not have been 
sincere—but it is now being repudiated. 

The time has come when the Congress 
must assert its right to legislate—espe- 
cially on matters which so directly affect 
so many of our constituents. It is most 
difficult to explain to distressed and un- 
employed citizens the niceties of parlia- 
mentary procedure in the House. They 
elect Representatives to represent them 
on the issues, and they expect us to do 
so. I am certainly trying my best to 
do so. 

But in this situation, the Republican 
leadership of the House has decreed that 
we must take this bill as it is—take it or 
leave it—with no opportunity to offer 
any amendments. When we explain 
this situation to some of our people, 
they are incredulous. They ask: “Is 
that democracy? 'That sounds like some 
totalitarian parliament.” ‘They ask, and 
properly so, “Where is your voice? Why 
do not you do something about it?” 

Unfortunately, no matter how much 
or how little we like it, we are power- 
less to amend this bill in any way under 
the procedure laid down by the Repub- 
lican leadership. 

I not only protest that decision, but 
I must vote against it. Otherwise, I do 
not see how I could face the miners, 
the railroad workers, and other unem- 
ployed in West Virginia, many of whom 
have used up entirely their unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits and are now 
so destitute they are eligible for surplus 
Government food. If it were not for 
those few items of free food—inade- 
quate as they are for a full and nourish- 
ing diet—many of our citizens would 
have practically nothing to eat and 
would be dependent on the overextended, 
overtaxed private charities for existence. 

Mr. Speaker, my decision on this issue 
is not a political one. I am not vot- 
ing this way because I think it might 
be an expedient vote. This is much too 
serious for that. We are too deep in an 
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economic maelstrom for that. We have 
suffering, hardship, distress in parts of 
West Virginia such as we did not know 
even during the depression of the early 
thirties. 

Our people desperately need work. 
Our people desperately want work. Our 
industries desperately need orders. 

Instead, however, the Congress is say- 
ing to us that we must tolerate for yet 
another year this unrestricted flow of 
residual fuel oil coming into this country 
to rob our miners of needed worktime 
and payroll time, and nothing will be 
done or can be done this year on that 
or any of the other problems intensified 
by the import problem. I ask you, is 
that fair? 

If we could see any effective and af- 
firmative action being taken to stimu- 
late and revive the American economy, 
there might be a reason for hope despite 
this setback on this import issue. But 
we see no interest. We see no concern. 
We see no action. 

And in my district, as well as else- 
where in West Virginia, and in more and 
more business centers of the Nation, we 
see distress growing worse, hardship in- 
creasing, bitterness, even hopelessness 
among some. Has the American Gov- 
ernment lost its spirit of humanity? 

I think we should—here today—live 
up to our responsibility and restrict the 
importation of this foreign, residual fuel 
oil in order to permit our coal industry 
and domestic oil companies to compete 
on a fair basis for our domestic markets. 
Such competition is healthy, fair, and 
it is good for our economy. This un- 
fair competition which this bill permits 
to continue unchecked, is intolerable. 
Let us take action now before it is too 
late. 





Do We Believe in Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial written by one of 
my constituents and printed in the 
Chistian Century of June 2, 1954, which 
I recommend to the thoughtful reading 
by my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Do WE BELIEVE IN Democracy? 

Absured as the question is, it has to be 
asked. We spend billions mobilizing force to 
head off the real and growing threat of Com- 
munist imperialism, but we are strangely 
penurious in our efforts to mobilize the 
mighty convictions by which democratic 
societies live. Everybody knows that news- 
stands and bookstores in India and other 
lands which are currently the object of 
Communist attentions overflow with Com- 
munist books, pamphlets, and papers. 
Everybody knows their publication is sub- 
sidized, so that anybody with a few cents 
can obtain the classics of communism in his 
own language. Everybody should know the 
effect of his kind of campaign. The book 
Stalls, newsstands and bulletin boards of 
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China preached Marxism in the twenties 
and thirties; China fell a victim of Com- 
munist expansion in the forties. The rela- 
tionship between the two was more than 
a coincidence. Yet with this lesson and 
others, we are slow in spreading the classics 
of democracy. This is one reason we should 
be grateful to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Out of the meager budget of UNESCO $1,000 
has been assigned to the International Fed- 
eration of Philosophical Societies for the 
publication of the Classics of Democracy and 
Tolerance. The first project will be the 
translation and distribution in German of 
Locke’s Treatise on Government and his 
Letters on Toleration. The first has not 
been available in German since the begin- 
ning of nazism; the second has never been 
translated into German. The series will 
provide bilingual editions for school and 
college use. Greek and Italian as well as 
German editions—all requested by these 
countries—will be issued. This kind of ac- 
tivity deserves help and should be extended. 
It offers an example which the United States 
Information Agency should follow, or which 
a@ foundation could use to advantage. Why 
not make available in Asian as well as Euro- 
pean languages inexpensive editions of Ham- 
ilton and Madison’s Federalist, John Stuart 
Mill’s Liberty, De Toqueville’s Democracy in 
America, or Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth? Surely they are more essential than 
the translation into a dozen languages of 
books by ex-Communists. Why not write 
your Congressman or United States Infor- 
mation Agency urging dissemination of the 
classics of democracy? 





All-Out Atomic War Must Be Avoided— 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Murray 
Makes a Brilliant Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
which seems at least partially infected 
with spiritual bankruptcy, there shines 
forth a brilliant and creative proposal 
which offers some chance of saving the 
world from suicide. 

Speaking at commencement exercises 
at Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., on June 8, 1954, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray made 
the following bold and imaginative sug- 
gestion: 

Let the peoples of the world, especially 
their leaders, witness a special atomic dem- 
onstration—witness modern war in a cap- 
sule—in the explosion of a large-scale hy- 
drogen bomb. 


In making this suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, Commissioner Murray continues his 
brilliant career as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding public servants. An out- 
standing businessman and engineer be- 
fore assuming the heavy and challeng- 
ing responsibility as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Murray 
has brought to the AEC a brilliant mind, 
a social conscience, and a zeal for utiliz- 
ing atomic energy for the betterment 
of mankind as well as for military se- 
curity. Mr. Murray has made great con- 
tributions to the Nation’s welfare, par- 
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ticularly in the relationships between in- 
dustry and government in the atomic- 
energy field. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Commissioner Murray has again come 
forth with a bold and imaginative pro- 
posal. This Nation should not rely upon 
vague and hopeful proposals that the 
terrific destructiveness of atomic-hydro- 
gen bombs will deter wars. Commis- 
sioner Murray has made a concrete pro- 
posal, which I call to the attention of 
my colleagues in this body. 

I include in the Recorpy Commissioner 
Murray’s commencement address at 
Catholic University: 

THOUGH THE HEAVENS FALL 


(Remarks by Thomas E. Murray, Commis- 
sioner, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ) 


When the first man fell from grace be- 
cause of an act of prideful disobedience, his 
whole relationship with nature changed. 
The Garden of Eden, wherein all things had 
been instantly subservient to man’s pur- 
poses, became a wilderness. Dark untamed 
forces resisted the will of man and even 
threatened his very life. Over the millenia 
the gradual development of human arts and 
sciences has restored to man some small 
part of his original dominance over his 
earthly environment. 

Then, on what seems yesterday, a gigan- 
tic stride was made. Man stumbled upon 
atomic energy. This scientific discovery has 
resulted in the greatest alteration in man's 
relations with nature since the spiritual up- 
heaval of the Garden of Eden. This is sober 
fact. Man now has at his disposal what 
someone has dramatically, though perhaps 
presumptuously, called nature's last secret. 
Possessed of this secret, man has succeeded 
in making weapons of mass destruction 
powerful enough to reverse history and to 
reduce the world to the primitive conditions 
of the time of Cain and Abel, 

Our hope at the moment is that human 
reason will find some way of securing man- 
kind against the abuse of this new destruc- 
tive power. The devising of effective meth- 
ods of international control is a primary 
task for statesmen and scientists. 

But I wish to emphasize today the fact 
that statesmen and scientists cannot and 
will not succeed in their task unless the 
peoples of the world themselves come to re- 
alize that a fundamental change has oc- 
curred in man’s relations to nature. This 
fact has placed before mankind a unique 
challenge. The challenge demands an im- 
mense response, a tremendous collective ef- 
fort, a marshaling of all man’s spiritual and 
moral and even physical energies. This re- 
sponse and this effort will not be forthcom- 
ing unless you and I and millions like us in 
all the nations of the world come to under- 
stand the crucial nature and the dizzying 
magnitude of the challenge. 

Nowhere in the world today do I see suf- 
ficient evidence of this necessary under- 
standing. Nowhere do I see the beginnings 
of an adequate response to the challenge. 
Tradition and habit and inertia combine to 
make our international thinking much less 
bold than the nearness and the size of the 
new threat that looms over us. A gigantic 
race for armaments, unprecedented in his- 
tory, is going on. It will not do to think of 
it in the old-fashioned framework of 4 
threat of war. It would be a mistake to 
think that it may possibly be solved by con- 
vential diplomatic negotiations. Rather, 
we have to force our imaginations to face our 
situation after the fashion of men who face 
a@ great catastropae of nature. 

If this world were threatened with an in- 
vasion of beings from another planet, we 
would have little trouble in agreeing even 
with the Soviets on a pian for joint defense. 
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If a universal plague swept down upon the 
earth, the differences between capitalist and 
Communist would not stand in the way of a 
pooling of information and a union of effort 
to stave off the menace. Why then are the 
prospects so dim for finding some measure 
of common ground with the Kremlin? The 
matter at hand is hardly less urgent. Ra- 
tional means must be found to avert the 
danger of universal destruction by the fire— 
the blast—the radiation and the atmos- 
pheric contamination—all resulting from 
nuclear explosions. Natural catastrophes— 
earthquakes, floods, plagues—cannot be pre- 
vented by human industry. But man should 
be able to prevent catastrophes of which he 
alone is the cause. If men throughout the 
world today are not setting their brains and 
hands more strongly to the work of prevent- 
ing the human catastrophe of atomic war, 
the reason is a simple one: men do not yet 
understand or appreciate their own danger. 

This common appreciation of a common 
danger is the necessary condition of any 
fruitful negotiations between the Western 
World and the U.S.S.R. Behind the chron- 
ic intransigeance there has recently been 
some slight suggestion that the Soviet mind 
is at last beginning to catch a glimpse of 
the common peril that lurks in man’s pos- 
session of.the ultimate weapons of uni- 
versal destruction. In our own country, in 
consequence of the unscheduled and unex- 
pected publicity given to the hydrogen bomb 
tests, more and more men are realizing that 
every possible effort must be employed with 
all possible vigor to avert the coming of an 
all-out atomic war. Perhaps the time is at 
hand when the thought of total destruction 
should make men see national sovereignty in 
a new light. It should induce them to con- 
sent to those limitations of this treasured 
right which are essential for effective in- 
ternational control of atomic weapons. For 
years America has shown its willingness in 
this respect. The world again looks to the 
Soviet Union. Will its response to the hy- 
drogen threat be as negative, as disappoint- 
ing, as alarming, as was its earlier response 
to the A-bomb threat? I think not. I pray 
not. 

We look, therefore, to the Kremlin. But 
we Americans must also examine ourselves— 
examine our own state of mind. Suppose 
the Kremlin does conclude that it is to its 
own interest to recede somewhat from its 
past obduracy; would our problem be there- 
fore ended? By no means. There would 
still remain the problem of educating our 
own people to the mentality, to the atti- 
tudes, to the habits of thought required in 
this atomic age. In our efforts toward peace, 
we are still thinking in terms of power, in 
terms of our assumed superiority of force. 
At best we are thinking in terms of collec- 
tive security, which is at bottom a power 
concept. We shall undoubtedly have to go 
on thinking in these realistic terms for some 
time. God knows how long. Nonetheless, 
we must begin to think in terms of a higher 
realism—the realism of reason—the realism 
of law—international law, stated in agree- 
ments on the control and use of atomic 
power. 

These agreements must have their safe- 
guard and sanction in force, for every law 
must have behind it a power which will in- 
sure its enforcement. But we cannot go on 
indefinitely putting our highest trust in 
power or in a sheer balance of power. Our 
highest national responsibility is somehow 
to bring the new and awesome power we now 
possess under the reign of law. In order 
that this responsibility may be fulfilled, 
there is need of a long process of education— 
education of statesmen and scientists, in- 
deed, but also the education of the people, 
the training of the public mind. 

The first necessary step in this process of 
education—a step that has not yet been 
taken firmly enough—must be to impress 
upon the public mind the immediacy and 
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the proportions of the threat that exists 
today and that will imcrease as each day 
passes. I am not speaking of a course of 
propaganda that will scare the public out of 
ite wits. I put little trust in sheer fright; 
I put no trust at all in men who are out of 
their wits. I am speaking of understand- 
ing the thing that confronts us. I am pro- 
posing that we gather up all our wits. I 
am proposing that we bring the collective 
power of human reason to bear on our own 
fears and on the fears of other peoples. We 
should likewise bring this mighty power of 
reason to bear on the dreadful force that 
inspires our fear and theirs, in order that 
we may subject this fearsome force to the 
reign of law. 

I think that our traditional national sense 
of responsibility for furthering the reign of 
law in the world needs new impetus if it is 
to be kept abreast of the colossal and con- 
tinuing increase in our weapons power. In 
April 1816, Stephen Decatur gave his famous 
toast to the United States: “Our country. 
In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” But in the world of today 
there can be no place for a United States— 
or for any other country—which acts 
wrongly; because today a country in the 
wrong will have in its service the power of 
atomic weapons. Therefore, in pain of fear- 
ful retribution, our policy today can only be 
that of Abraham Lincoln: “Firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right.” 

We Catholics must assume our proper 
share of the responsibility. We have led the 
field in pointing out the threat of interna- 
tional communism. Even among those who 
do not share our religious faith there are 
many who are frank to admit that the Cath- 
olic Church is the strongest international 
bulwark against the appeals of communism. 
But our task is not yet done. We still must 
join in the further lengthy task of alerting 
the world to the need of sacrificing some of 
its conventional habits of political and emo- 
tional conduct. In this sacrifice of outworn 
habits we can only hope that the Russian 
people will join us. 

The same genius of this Nation must now 
be harnessed to the unprecedented job of 
keeping under rational control the forces 
of the atom, and of bringing these forces 
to serve the constructive purposes of man- 
kind. God the Creator of all things brought 
these natural forces into being in order that 
they might serve and not destroy the human 
race. If in this hour of opportunity we fail 
in our task of making these forces obey the 
purposes of their Creator and ours, there 
may be no further work for us to do on 
earth. 

We Catholics understand the necessity and 
therefore the justification for our present 
effort at rapidly building up our atomic 
weapons potential. But the problem of the 
use of these weapons is much more complex 
than the problem of their possession. 

New looks and new styles in military af- 
fairs may come and go. But there can-be no 
new look in what concerns moral principles. 
The vast ever-increasing destructive atomic 
power in our stockpiles should not be used 
save in defense of our vital interests—in 
defense of that most vital interest of ours 
which is the cause of justice: National con- 
science demands that even in our defense of 
ourselves and of the order of justice, only as 
much of this force should be used as is neces- 
sary. An ungoverned, wanton use of force 
is as immoral in the atomic age as it ever 
was. ' 

I think that this kind of caution may be 
particularly in order for us for a reason that 
may sound strange at first. We believe in 
the reality of Satan. We think that Satan 
must be the patron of atheistic communism. 
We might, therefore, be tempted to think 
that any means of destroying this greatest of 
all historical menaces would find favor with 
God. Some men have even indulged in the 
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thought of preventive war. This, I have 
insisted on other occasions, and I again in. 
sist, is nothing but spiritual bankruptcy, 
It cannot be said too oftem that every per. 
son in the Soviet Union is a human being. 
compounded of mortal body and immorta) 
soul. Each is dear to God its Creator as we 
too, men and women of the Western World, 
are dear to Him. If all-out atomic war is to 
come, it must come only as the last of a) 
last possible resorts. And in the course of its 
waging, we shall have to remember that the 
outlaw nature of the enemy does not justify 
outlaw methods of warfare. 

I have another suggestion which I think is 
valid in our present emergency. Science has 
shown us that a disease can be prevented by 
vaccination. Infecting people with the germ 
of a disease, enables the human system to 
develop antibodies which will destroy the 
disease if it should later strike. Cannot a 
lesson be learned from this scientific tech- 
nique which will teach us something about 
the way to prevent that recurrent disease of 
mankind which is war—a disease that today 
would be more virulent and fatal than ever? 
This is my suggestion: Let the peoples of the 
world, especially their leaders, witness a 
special atomic demonstration—witness 
modern war in a capsule—in an explosion of 
a large scale hydrogen bomb. Let them thus 
experience in a way that will leave them un- 
damaged, save in their illusions, what modern 
war really means in all its horror, in all! its 
shocking destructiveness. I feel sure that 
such a special demonstration could be 
arranged without d to security. It 
would make the political leaders and the 
peoples of the world realize what the word, 
“war,” means in terms of the 1954 models of 
atomic weapons. God alone knows what 
atomic war will mean in a comparatively few 
years if some sane solutions to the atomic 
arms race are not soon found. If the present 
meaning of the word “war” were universally 
realized, there would rise in the world a rea- 
soned horror of war, and a rational opposi- 
tion to all policies that might lead to all-out 
atomic war. This horror and opposition 
might make even the leaders of a totalitarian 
dictatorship so unpopular that they would 
eventually be displaced. 

It seems to me that we cannot rely merely 
on a vaguely hopeful assumption that the 
terrific destructiveness of hydrogen bombs 
will deter nations from their use. The new 
meaning of war should be demonstrated. 
General Sherman's remarks “War is Hell” is 
no longer a figure of speech. It can now be 
taken almost literally. If this fact were ever 
universally grasped, the search for peace 
would take on a new and needed sense of 
urgency. 

Even the Russians must now realize that 
man’s relations with nature have been radi- 
cally altered. They must realize, too, that 
this fact must inevitably make a change in 
the relations between nations. Even now 
they may be wondering if this new, appar- 
ently limitless force demands any adjust- 
ment of their dogmatic belief that destiny 
is on their side. America must quickly capi- 
talize on this turn of affairs—on this possi- 
bility of a birth of receptivity in Moscow— 
in order to avoid a likely doomsday caused 
by man’s disagrement with man. 

As Christians we must hope that there 
can be sowed in the Kremlin’s mind even 
some small measure of skepticism as to the 
value of the barren earth which the victors 
in a future war might ultimately inherit. 
If this can be done there may well develop 
in the Soviet that minimum of willingness 
to compromise which is essential to real 
negotiations looking to disarmament and to 
the control of atomic weapons by interna- 
tional agreements and laws. 

After the awesome tests in the Pacific, 
man can no longer plead that he knows not 
what the experts do. All of us, educators 
and students, Government officials and 
voters, priests and people now have a first- 
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hand, personal responsibility in this ulti- 
mate matter of atomic weapons policy. Our 
recent experiences in the Pacific have 
prought the problem of this responsibility 
into the light for ail to see and ponder and, 
I would add, to pray over. 

The words, “Thy will be done” must also 
take on new meaning in this age of peril. 
You have heard the reply of St. Francis to 
the question put to him while hoeing in his 
garden—he was asked “If an angel appeared 
to tell you, Francis, that tonight you are to 
die, what would you do?” “Keep on hoeing 
the garden,” he replied. Similarly, today we 
nave no alternative but that of keeping on 
doing, that is, we must go on strengthening 
our defense with the best weapons we can 
devise. At the same time, it is all important 
that we should vigorously strengthen our 
resolution to find peaceful solutions to the 
issues that seem so insoluble now. God 
alone knows what is going to happen. All 
we can do is to try our-very best to realize 
in fact the prayer we make, “Thy will be 
done.” His will is peace, not war. 

And so we must not forget the urgency 
inherent in our present situation, created by 
the radical alteration of man’s relation to 
the forces of nature. The response to the 
emergency is not that of fear, unless it be a 
holy fear, not a slavish fear. We are not 
frightened by the forces we have discovered 
and unleashed. They are in a sense our own 
creation; we are their master. They cannot 
destroy us against our will. Nevertheless, we 
must stand in fear, not of these blind forces, 
but of our own blindness and apathy, our 
own failure to rise to the heights of the 
emergency that confronts us. This holy fear 
will make us pray more earnestly, “Thy will 
is peace; Thy will be done; we will do it.” 

The emergency is also an opportunity. The 
power we now hold in our hands is not evil 
in itself. On the contrary, the energies of 
nature are of God’s creation. They are good, 
and it is good for us to have unlocked the 
secret of their use. Everything now depends 
on the way in which we use them, We can 
use these new energies to lead us forward, 
not indeed into some new Garden of Eden, 
but at least into a more tranquil, human, 
prosperous, ordered world. Or we can use 
them to drive us backward into the primeval 
chaos. It is for us to choose. 

The responsibility for the choice rests 
upon all of us, Ours is a government by 
consent of the governed; in that sense, 
therefore, the makers of atomic policy are 
not only a small group of men in Washing- 
ton. We, the people, are policymakers, too. 
We shall not consent to any policy that is 
not in accord with the norms of justice; for 
we know that peace can only be the work 
of justice. “Let Justice be done, though 
the heavens fall.” Moreover, we will not 
be content with any policy that does not 
strongly tend toward the establishment of 
the reign of law over the possible brutalities 
of sheer power. In order that there may 
be peace, we must presently have power, as 
much power as we can recruit from nature’s 
atomic storehouse. We trust our power, but 
we do not put our ultimate trust in it. Our 
ultimate trust is in the forces that alone in 
the end can control power—the spiritual 
and moral forces of reason, justice, and law. 

Finally, I think the United States might 
well unveil the new face of war—war’s New 
Look in this atomic age. This would help 
us in America, and help ali the peoples of 
the earth, to realize more fully our common 
Situation, and our common responsibilities. 
If this display were made, I think the peo- 
ples of the world and their leaders would cry 
out with a great voice: We reject war. We 
choose peace. We refuse methods of vio- 
lence as the way out of our conflicts of ideas 
and interests. We choose the methods of 
argument and agreement—arguments hon- 
estly made and agreements slowly reached. 
We choose the methods of reason, not of 
au Lest the heavens fall, let justice 

one, , 
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Halifax County and the Supreme Court 
Decisi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial appearing 
in the Halifax Record-Advertiser, pub- 
lished at Halifax, Va., under date of 
June 10, 1954, which editorial sets forth 
the situation which prevails in Southside 
Virginia in respect to the recent decision 
of the: Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


The Halifax Record-Advertiser was 
established in January 1869, less than 4 
years after the close of the War Between 
the States, by the late Maj. Henry Archer 
Edmondson, of the Confederate States 
Army of America, who during his long 
and useful life was one of the leading 
citizens of that county. For many years 
Major Edmondson represented that sec- 
tion of Virginia in the State senate. The 
paper which he founded occupies an 
unusually high place in the confidence 
and esteem of the people of Halifax 
County. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
Spurgeon Compton, is a brilliant young 
man who in his chosen profession of 
journalism is making valuable contribu- 
tions to the culture and education of his 
subscribers. 

Mr. Speaker, the senseless and reckless 
decision of the Supreme Court on this 
subject, intended as a scourge upon the 
people of the South and which would 
reflect unfavorably upon the legal erudi- 
tion and commonsense of a second-class 
justice of the peace, so stunned and 
shocked the responsible elements of both 
races that they are just beginning to 
ponder and consider the awful conse- 
quences. 

The editorial referred to above is as 
follows: 


Hauirax County aNpD THE Supreme Court 
DEcIsION 


The recent Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools has 
been taken with surprising calmness in Hali- 
fax County. Radicals who expected an im- 
mediate and perhaps violent reaction to the 
decision have apparently been disappointed. 
At the same time, anyone who believes that 
integrated schools in Halifax County will 
become a reality at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, are doomed to even greater 
disappointment. 

The spontaneous turnout of around 300 
citizens at a meeting of the board of super- 
visors on Monday leaves no doubt of the 
fact that the future of the public schools 
is uppermost in the minds of county citi- 
zens. With no public announcement of a 
meeting before the supervisors, these citi- 
zens, many of them farmers busy with their 
crops, packed the courthouse to show their 
interest and determination to maintain sep- 
arate schools for the two races. Many of 
them were in favor of a resolution asking a 
special session of the general assembly to 
enact legislation that would abolish public 
education as a last resort against integrated 
schools. Others would have let it be known 
that they would refuse to pay school taxes 
to support a school system whose policies 
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the majority of voters would have no voice 
in shaping. 

They accepted a much milder resolution; 
but let no one mistake their determination. 
Since the Supreme Court decision, we have 
talked to hun¢reds of citizens in Halifax 
County, and we have yet to find a single one 
who believes that mixed schools will func- 
on in Halifax County during this genera- 

on. 


State and local leaders have urged that the 
decision of the Court be greeted with calm- 
ness. There has been a general calmness in 
this county; but this calmness must not be 
mistaken for the calmness of acceptance. It 
is rather the calmness of stunned disbelief_— 
@ calmness that precipitate action on the 
part of any group seeking immediate inte- 
gration of the schools could stir into violence. 

We hope and trust that there will be no 
violence; at the same time we believe that 
State leaders should know the true temper 
and determination of our citizens, so that 
they may plan accordingly. These leaders 
have the benefit of the best thinking in the 
State, and we hope that they can find some 
solution to a problem, the seriousness of 
which cannot be overemphasized. If aban- 
donment of the public school system as 
presently constituted is the only way to 
avoid bloodshed, then we feel that the public 
schools should be abandoned. 


In passing its decision, the Supreme Court 
usurped legislative powers; but neither a 
court nor duly empowered legislative body 
can legislate the morals, customs, and tradi- 
tions of an entire people. 





Phenomenal Progress in Operation of 
Refugee Relief Act—Forty-eight Indi- 
viduals Admitted Since August 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers yesterday carried a report 
declaring that the Refugee Relief Act is 
beginning to make progress. Naturally, 
this article caught my eye, since we 
had earlier been informed that between 
the time of the passage of the act last 
August and until a month or so ago, only 
nine persons had been admitted to the 
United States under it. 

So the information that the act is now 
beginning to make progress was a wel- 
come piece of information. After all, 
since we had provided for the admission 
outside quotas of 209,000 refugees—186,- 
000 of whom were to be refugees from 
Iron Curtain communism—over a period 
of 3 years, admission of only 9 in nearly 
a@ year was indeed a dismal result. 

But what is the truth about this phe- 
nomenal progress? We find in reading 
the news account that the great progress 
the headline spoke of refers to the total 
admission since last August of 48 per- 
sons—27 Italians, 3 Greeks, and 18 
orphans. Apparently very few, if any, 
of these 48, are Iron Curtain refugees. 

While we appreciate the fact that these 
48 were fortunate enough to get through 
the paper curtain of redtape that the 
State Department has erected around 
this program, the results, as I said, are 
dismaL 
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The report said “there is evidence” of a 
quickening tempo of the program-—that 
a single ship docking sometime this 
month may bring in as many refugees 
under the program as have been admitted 
since the program began 9 months ago. 
A 100-percent increase in admissions is 
impressive—until we remember that we 
are talking about doubling the total from 
48 to only 96. 

So we will still have less than 100 
refugees coming in during 10 or il 
months under a program which was sup- 
posed to allow 209,000 to get in, in 3 years. 

The State Department has defended 
its snail’s pace on this matter by declar- 
ing the problems of security and clear- 
ance were so difficult it is impossible to 
act quickly. It seems to me that in 10 
months, it could find more than 96 quali- 
fied persons to permit to come to this 
country. When it comes to filling the 
quota of 4,000 orphans, I wonder what 
kind of security check we have to run on 
very young children that only 18 could 
be admitted in 9 months. 

Mr. Speaker, any child in good health 
and with good mentality can be brought 
up to be a good American, I believe, if 
we give him half a chance. The oppor- 
tunities open to a child in this country 

are so great in comparison with any- 
thing these poor orphan kids have 
known in their short lifetimes that I 
do not believe we have to fear them as 
refugees to our country. Elaborate se- 
curity checks on homeless or stateless or 
refugee orphans—particularly young- 
sters of ages most suitable for adoption— 
seem to be the height of bureaucratic 
absurdity. 

If the tempo of operations under the 
Refugee Relief Act is really increasing— 
fine. But a possible increase in admis- 
sions from 48 to a total of 96 persons 
after 10 months makes the boast of phe- 
nomenal progress an empty one. The 
whole thing has been a cruel hoax. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 10, 1954] 
Ixe’s REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM BEGINNING TO 
MAKE PROGRESS 
(By Warren Rogers, Jr.) 

President Eisenhower's refugee relief pro- 
gram, dogged by security and red tape delays, 
shows signs of pushing through these bar- 
riers toward its goal of providing a haven 
for 214,000 “homeless, persecuted, and less 
fortunate.” 

From the time Eisenhower signed the 
bill into law last August 7 until May 13, only 
nine persons had been admitted to the 
United States under the program. 

But now the total admitted is 48, and 
there is evidence of a,quickening tempo. 
On one ship arriving at New York this 
month, for instance, as many refugees are 
expected as have been admitted since the 
program began 9 months ago. 

Representative Javirs, Republican-Liberal, 
of New York, told the House in March that 
the admission rate verged on a “national 
scandal.” 

However, administrators of the program 
argued it was bound to be a slow starter 
because personnel had to be hired, a security 
system installed and other ground work laid 
before entries began moving at a rapid rate. 

The Refugee Relief Act authorizes ad- 
mission of 214,000 persons over and above 
regular immigration quotas for a 3-year 
period ending December 31, 1956. 

The 48 refugees admitted to date include 
27 Italians, 3 Greeks, and 18 orphans—il1 
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fromy Germany, 8 from Greece, 2 from Italy, 
1 from Japan and 1 stateless. 

The act provides for admission of 209,000 
refugees. An additional 5,000 persons al- 
ready in this country may be given per- 
mission to settle here permanently. 

Of the 209,000 aliens to get visas, 186,000 
may be refugees or escapees from Commu- 
nist-dominated countries in*Europe and Asia. 
Four thousand may be orphans adopted by 
American families. Up to 19,000 may be ad- 
ditional Italians, Greeks and Dutch with 
close relatives already in the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the program of rural electrification is 
a.program that is widely supported 
throughout the United States. It is a 
program that means a great deal to the 
farmers of America. It not only con- 
tributes very materially to the stand- 
ard of living, but it is an important fac- 
tor in production on our modern farms. 

The present administration and the 
83d Congress have an enviable record in 
strengthening and improving the REA 
program and in extending electricity to 
those rural areas not now being reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to some of the detailed accomplishments 
in the field of rural electrifica*ion, 

MORE CONSUMERS GET SERVICE 

Loans approved by this Administra- 
tion during its first year will bring serv- 
ice to 180,500 consumers which is an in- 
crease of 37,300 over the year before. 

MORE LOANS APPROVED 


The present REA has made more elec- 
tric loans and loaned more funds in its 
first year than the Truman administra- 
tion did during the preceding 12 months. 











Number| Amount 





=) 
315 


This administration’s Ist year 
(May 1, 1953, to May 1, 1954) __ 
Former administration (May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 1953).....-...- 


$181, 118, 100 
157, 612, 091 








APPLICATIONS HANDLED FASTER 


This, administration has given bor- 
rowers better service and reduced paper 
work on loan applications. This is 
shown in the large reduction of the 
backlog of applications inherited by this 
administration: 

Backlog when this administra- 





tion took office.........-... $220, 288, 416 
Applications on hand Mar. 

ey POE mncenngicntntnaniidet 130, 599, 000 

Reduction ............. 89, 689, 416 


HALF OF APPLICATIONS NEED MORE DATA 


More than half of the electric loan ap- 
plications now on file with REA cannot 
be acted upon by REA until more data of 
some kind or other is provided by the 
applicants. 
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For example, 22 applications or 125 
percent of the total have feasibility prop. 
lems and solutions to these problems 
must be worked out with the help of datg 
from the applicant before REA can take 
action. Seventy-five applications or 
42.9 percent of the total require informa. 
tion about power supply, rates, purpose 
of construction, financial statement ang 
similar factors before REA can act. 

This leaves 78 applications which are 
in various stages of active processing at 
the present time. Here is a tabulation 
summarizing status of all electric applj- 
cations on hand, 

+ siete ciiipipaiene naa iiedgsiiele tiie — 
Applications | 


Status of application 





Feasibility problem... 





More information_.... 39, 713,800 | 30.4 
RO 55, 547,200 | 425 
Total on hand... | 130, 599, 000 ae 








TREND OF APPLICATIONS DOWN 


The trend of applications for electric 
loans from REA has been sharply down- 
ward since 1949, the peak postwar year. 

The following table shows the dollar 
amount of applications received for elec- 
tric loans since the 1949 peak: 

Total of applica. 


Fiscal year: tions received 
BI cd didticntdindicossiian $455, 548, 785 
Rie cccceerntdentntoabad 335, 397, 810 
RODE SS oticitintbe eum bigd 201, 814, 000 
Tis disco eeeites sie ecnaieommnice 150, 936, 950 
PR ect tsar nitieeloebtnahttdh bianasiadin 1220, 671, 686 
1954 (through May 28) ---.. 2143, 656, 068 


1 The trend of applications was briefly Te 
versed during November and December of 
1952. 

2? This is through May 28—about 1 month 
before end of the fiscal year. 


TREND OF LOANS APPROVED ALSO DOWN 


The electric loan program hit its peak 
in 1949 and for several years thereafter 
dropped substantially as the postwar con- 
struction program leveled off. Today 
over 91 percent of farms are electrified 
and applications now call for less funds 
for new connections and more for boost- 
ing system capacity. 

Here is the record of loans approved in 
each fiscal year since 1947: 

Amount loaned 
electric borrowers 
, 000 
, 000 
, 700 
, 000 
, 000 
, 731 
, 662 
, 000 
HOUSE PROVIDES $193 MILLION PROGRAM 


The electric loan program recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations 
Committee and approved by the House 
provides $193 million for the 1955 fiscal 
year. Present estimates, based on appli- 
cations received together with program 
experience, indicate loans needs will be 
about $150 million. 

On the basis of the House action there 
thus would be a margin between funds 
authorized and funds estimated to be 
needed of more than $40 million. 

Here is a breakdown of loan funds 
proposed for fiscal year 1955: 


Fiscal year: 
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Electric loans 
[In millions] 











ADDITIONAL HALF BILLION ALREADY AVAILABLE 


Borrowers presently have available to 
them about $438 million in unadvanced 
funds. These are loans which have 
already been approved—money in the 
bank—and which borrowers can draw 
down at any time they properly requisi- 
tion the money. 

Since 1949 advance of funds by REA 
also has declined: 

Amount advanced 





Fiscal year: Electric borrowers 
1949 _ .nneeennennennene--- ne $321, 266, 868 
1950 -....<- -- 286, 658, 652 
1061 nade -- 268, 130, 658 
1962 . .cesctwe -- 227,574, 029 
1968 ..nncuniemenns --=- 207, 633, 936 
1954 (estimated) -....-..... 185, 000, 000 


This reflects the declining construc- 
tion program of electric borrowers as 
they near completion of the distribution 
plant required for initial connection of 
all consumers in their service areas. 

Here is a table showing the amount 
of unadvanced loan funds available, by 
States, as of April 30, 1954: 





United BiG Gickicsndncenctiie $438, 882, 753 

AlaveMRe apdttiduinmmaniine 10, 494, 075 

Aris0RG. Jclcbbtiden cds cn cui 4, 372, 625 
ATKONERBS cede ainncnsdsinen 20, 262, 747 
California. csectedslistinasescde 6, 058, 403 

OOLCP RRs cccantndevtip edad tine DE aii 10, 964, 340 

Connectetlns se Gib itis dicagas, cebtinacients 

DelaWOsunctsasibdscnndutiiae 732, 954 
WieriGG@ sc cicdbdiie nines 7, 044, 313 

QeOtE caccnaitivninatecnaacinewe 16, 215, 147 
SING san cditoieiedas abet pucectsablnge dhinsdiines 1, 477, 842 

TUDO ce icbhlinlaicentienie bith 7, 665, 322 
ENGIADB cicciliclatt aw acwanieeans 6, 663, 297 
SOW wnksnitside Api tte cine te inary ecasiinte 17, 183, 793 

RenGiRic diane tb nen nod kcicmonss 5, 871, 434 

Rent ccctsbebiedd mob encoeene 31, 683, 566 

Teli cinlaeiatattin dibs co's saieh ileal 5, 113, 369 
REG. si ett dennis eniilet vote iudhdscecnesuts 491, 295 
ed ng Ee I 4, 084, 896 
MRRSRCIIIs cncccotiesuenes 0 
MicnANRS ebeeS hse ew ce Sedat 14, 148, 925 
UA cca ctialadticibicrcvtinnsint mses 15, 247, 458 
MisstNeRs con. see ece ass tilodaie 16, 627, 146 
MINOW nsdceksdbaccadssuce 19, 404, 832 
MOMMA iS idence dndmmus 7, 563, 249 
ORC cst ati dew dcadncdnntus 14, 855, 064 
TUCO iia sah it ie beni n oc chico 26, 739 
New Hampehive..2........05.... 2, 001, 200 
Now PGE cdaciiek dts sekoe 197, 862 
New Mexico_......____— isis cibesibvaiclb 11, 202, 400 
Wow. Wai tacechio kann oneneae 401, 607 
North Carolina...1.=........... 17, 215, 720 
North Dakote.2. 00... 5k. 7,518, 124 
OU. Sa et itd cbtwallt 11, 910, 668 
ORNIGRGMR See aieccicenees 12, 559, 961 
OUOGOR cthnsietid cdews atacand 4, 470, 923 
Pea ia 5, 978, 488 


Rhode Island 
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WI in iceitrnnticeitneasing Sy a $23, 001, 244 
Fe isccttisicivittintiec ee 6, 359, 233 
SE iiciinn nance aatinaineiaisens 12, 088, 085 
LC i 1,874 
PON Wine... os eee 3, 376, 000 


POWER SUPPLY PROGRAM PUSHED 


The Administration has worked sym- 
pathetically with its borrowers in solv- 
ing power-supply problems. This is re- 
flected in two items: (a) The percent- 
age of loans made for generation and 
transmission facilities equals the long- 
time level; (b) applications now on 
hand amount to $70,540,000. This rep- 
resents a reduction of nearly $27 mil- 
lion in the backlog of generation and 
transmission loan applications since 
June 30, 1953. 

TELEPHONE LOAN PROGRAM AT NEW HIGH 


This Administration, as of June 4. 
1954, has approved $63,635,000 this fiscal 
year. The full year total is expected to 
reach $74 million. This is nearly twice 
the $41 million program the year be- 
fore. This year will be by far the big- 
gest in the history of the telephone pro- 
gram. At the beginning of this fiscal 
year the cumulative total of loans made 
since the telephone program amend- 
ment was enacted in 1949 amounted to 
only $118 million. 

TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION SPEEDED UP 


This year the Administration is ad- 
vancing to borrowers about $30 million 
in contrast with $23,864,802 advanced 
during the previous year. Advances rep- 
resent actual construction since loan 
funds are advanced to borrowers only as 
needed to pay for construction, 

ADMINISTRATIVE COST CUT 


While setting new records for provid- 
ing service on loans to electric and tele- 
phone borrowers, this Administration has 
cut administrative costs by 10 percent. 
This has been accomplished in two ways: 
First, administrative processes have been 
streamlined, making possible savings 
and manpower. Second, borrowers have 
been permitted to handle for themselves 
many of the program responsibilities not 
affecting loan security. 





H. R. 9430 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to add my name to the list 
of sponsors who joined with my able 
colleague Ame J. Forann, of Rhode 
Island, in introducing H. R. 9430. This 
is a bill which provides for-unemploy- 
ment reinsurance grants to the States 
and also provides for the revision, exten- 
sion, and improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. I feel that 
there is a great need for legislation of 
this kind. Because of the changes that 
have occurred in our economic situation 
since the enactment of the original un- 
employment legislation, some adjust- 
ment is necessary. H. R. 9430 is a very 
worthwhile bill and while I understand 
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that it was introduced too late to be 
considered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when hearings were held on the 
unemployment compensation problem, I 
hope that the committee will report out 
a bill whieh will embody the provisions 
of H. R. 9430. 





Massive Stagnation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, I have called attention to the 
confusion created in America by the 
curious and conflicting utterances from 
persons who may be properly labeled as 
administration spokesmen, consisting in 
large part of slogans and catch phrases, 
in the field of military and foreign 
policy. 

I have been most sharply critical of 
the tough-guy nature of many of these 
statements when they were backed up 
by a constant and continuous gnawing 
away at our vital military strength, the 
result of the administration malady 
known as budgetitis. 

In addition to domestic confusion, 
there are other end equally grave con- 
sequences to such antics ax we have 
observed during the past 17 months, and 
particularly during the past 6 months. 
One of these consequences is the loss of 
allies, and the present critical state of 
Anglo-American relations is a clear but 
tragic case in point. 

Another is the impression made upon 
the enemy, who is apt to interpret our 
actions as pure “bluff.” The record is 
rather clear on that in recent weeks, 
when both Russia and Red China have 
repeatedly called our bluff. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald for June 11 carries an interesting 
and timely discussion of the perils of ad- 
ministration antics, which I include as a 
part of my remarks. 

I should like to invite the particular 
attention of my colleagues to the last 
paragraph of this editorial, and empha- 
size that one of these days the Russians 
might think we are bluffing when we are 
not. As the editorial writer says “that 
is the way big wars start.” 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

MaSsIve STAGNATION 

A Western diplomat recently asked a Rus- 
sian contemporary about the Soviet view of 
the tough-sounding speech by Admiral Car- 
ney. “Oh,” replied the Russian, “we don’t 
take it seriously. We know that when the 
Americans talk that way they are bluffing.” 
Here is, indeed, the epitaph to the sorry 
confusion of administration policy on Indo- 
china. What we have witnessed has been 
&@ progression from massive retaliation to 
massive stagnation, if not massive disinte- 
gration. 

There is now ample evidence for everyone 
that the United States does not intend to 
intervene in Indochina short of overt Chi- 
nese Communist military action. The deci- 
sion may be right, though perhaps for the 
wrong reason. The military situation has 
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deteriorated too far, the political troubles 
have been too long unremedied, the relations 
with our allies have been too frayed, to per- 
mit the prompt and effective stand that in 
other circumstances ought to be made. Yet 
for all the responsibility that attaches to 
the Prench for unrealistic military estimates 
and inept handling of independence, and 
to the British for shying away from new 
risks, a major share of the blame for this 
pathetic predicament falls upon the United 
States. 

Lay aside the years of American military 
aid to the French in Indochina without 
conditions or supervision, or even a com- 
mon understanding. In January Secretary 
Dulles started talking of massive retaliation. 
But he was not alone. Official after official 
repeated the line that Indochina simply 
cculd not be allowed to fall. Mr. Dulles 
hinted at an ultimatum to Red China as a 
sort of advance placarding of the southeast 
Asian alliance he sought to put together. 


In view of the congressional restraints on 
Mr. Dulles, real negotiation by the United 
States at Geneva was impossible. The re- 
sult of the tough talk was to make negotia- 
tion virtually impossible for our allies as well. 
For the bold front suddenly collapsed. When 
the French, led on by the muscle-fiexing, ex- 
pected the United States to intervene at the 
llth hour with a joint air strike at’ Dien 
Bien Phu, they were disappointed. The col- 
lapse stiffened the hand of the Viet Minh 
and their Communist mentors. Why should 
they be reasonable about a cease-fire in In- 
dochina when there was manifestly nothing 
to stop them? 

In point of fact, American political pro- 
nouncements had far outrun American mili- 
tary preparations. The strike at Dien Bien 
Phu, which was proposed seriously, appar- 
ently did not even have the support of the 
majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—an in- 
credible background for a politicomilitary 
adventure. The split among American 
policymakers has been advertised to the 
world; and the false hopes and anxious 
alarums have all been in vain. As Walter 
Lippman observes, “no government can hope 
to lead others in a grand alliance if within 
itself it is so irreconcilably divided.” 

Let us hope that there now will be a mora- 
torium on tough talk and on the idea that 
words are equivalent to action. No American 
can take any satisfaction in the humiliation 
of his country and the plight of Indochina; 
the situation is difficult enough to warrant 
charitable restraint. The effort to take the 
matter to the United Nations, to build 
an effective alliance, to bring in other Asian 
nations and to define a stand is sound long- 
range policy. It does not have to follow that 
the remainder of southeast Asia will fall if 
Vietnam goes. 

But never was the need to talk softly and 
carry a big stick more amply demonstrated. 
If the administration is not worried about 
the Russian reaction to brave words, it most 
certainly ought to be. For one of these days 
the Russians are likely to think we are 
bluffing when we are not. That is the way 
big wars start. 





Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
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School and Community, official publica- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation: 
Cotumsis, Mo., May 17, 1954. 
Congressman MorGan M. MovULDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moutpen: I believe that I am not 
alone in being very much disturbed about 
the French Indochina situation. 

We who must get our news about situa- 
tions such as the one in Indochina through 
the newspapers frequently wonder just what 
is going on. 

As I understand it, the struggle in Indo- 
china has been going on for 7 or 8 years. 
It isn’t something that started in the last 
2 or 3 years. The fall of the fort at Dien 
Bien Phu is only one in a series of steps of 
progress made by the Communists. 

We parents who happen to have sons sta- 
tioned in Japan where they can be thrown 
into the Indochina meat grinder would like 
to have some information about the overall 
importance of this affair to our Nation. 

Frankly, I will need to be convinced of 
the necessity of sending ground troops into 
the Indochina theater. 

I will be glad to hear from you receiving 
any information that you may have regard- 
ing the above situation. 

Sincerly yours, 





Lt. Gen. Ernest 0. Thompson Has Earned 
Title of “Mr. Oil Conservation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, no man in the world has done more 
for the cause of conservation of our pe- 
troleum resources than Lt. Gen. Ernest 
©. Thompson, chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission. He has truly 
earned the right to be called Mr. Oil 
Conservation. 

The Dallas Morning News recently 
published an article by Richard M. More- 
head, a member of the news bureau in 
Austin, which outlined briefly the serv- 
ice-crammed career of General Thomp- 
son. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which is of general interest and 
significance, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, the dean 
of elective State officials, has a pleasant 
political prospect this year. 

June 4 marked the 22d anniversary of 
Thompson's tenure on the Texas Railroad 
Commission. He stepped into the job dur- 
ing the trying days of the east Texas oil 
boom and has earned the respect of the pe- 
troleum. world. 

W. Alton Jones, chairman of the board 
for the American Petroleum Institute, de- 
scribed the Texan as “the greatest living 
authority in the world on conservation.” 
The occasion was 3 years ago when Thomp- 
son was awarded the API gold medal for 
distinguished achievement. - 

Now Thompson is seeking the Democratic 
nomination for another 6 years on the com- 
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mission. He is unopposed. That is the way 
public officials prefer to run for office. 

So the commissioner, now serving his 
fourth term as chairman, will spend the 
summer with such tasks as autographing 
copies of Three Stars for the Colonel, q 
biography of Thompson written by James 
A. Clark of Houston. Random House, Inc, 
is publishing the book, which will go on 
sale first June 18 at Amarillo, the genera)'s 
hometown. 

Gov. Ross Sterling brought Thompson to 
Austin in 1932 to serve on the commission, 
when the late Pat M. Neff resigned to be- 
come president of Baylor University. 

Thompson already had won wide atten. 
tion as mayor of Amarillo. He battled there 
for lower utility rates and won, dramatizing 
his campaign with such measures as remova] 
of the telephones from hotels which Thomp- 
son owned. 

The east Texas oilfield was in chaos, with 
crude selling for 10 cents a barrel, the 
market flooded, and oil being wasted. 

Thompson considers the handling of east 
Texas a masterpiece of conservation. Its 
crude now sells for $2.85 a barrel. 

When the field first was developed, its 
ultimate recovery was estimated at a billion 
barrels—the greatest in the world. 

East Texas already has produced more than 
3 billion barrels. Its expected recovery now 
is 6 billion barrels—counting the oil al- 
ready produced. 

Thompson’s career on the commission 
largely spans the whole era of oil conserva- 
tion. The regulatory system which the 
Texas Railroad Commission has developed 
now is widely copied by other States and 
nations. 

The general looks upon the following as 
landmarks of conservation during his term 
on the Commission: 

1. Passage of a market demand law, de- 
claring that oil and gas production in excess 
of market demand is wasteful and illegal. 

2. Realization that reservoir pressure must 
be preserved. East Texas operators who ex- 
pected the field to be produced under the 
old wasteful “gusher” technique still have 
pumps connected to some wells, unused 20 
years later. 

3. Realization that oil wells can efficiently 
drain 20 to 80-acre tracts. No longer is a 
field a forest of expensive derricks and 
pumps. 

4. Adoption of a “discovery allowable” rule 
which gives Texas operators a bonus for find- 
ing more oil. 

5. Creation of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission. Thompson helped to organize 
the agency and served as its chairman three 
times. This effectively helped the States to 
preempt the field of petroleum regulation 
and avoid Federal control, Thompson 
believes. 

“Nobody wants Federal control now,” he 
observed. 

A lieutenant general commanding the 
Texas National Guard, Thompson has 
actively urged maintaining adequate oil re- 
serves in the United States for defense. 
The Nation’s reserves now total about 28 
billion barrels, half of it in Texas. 

A single field in Arabia has the same quan- 
tity of oil—28 billipn barrels—according to 
the engineers. Around the Persian Gulf lie 
an estimated 100 billion barrels of crude. 

General Thompson does not view this as 
@ menace to Texas’ oil industry. He views 
it as a blessing which can bring better living 
to the hungry hordes of China and India. 
Mechanized farming and other benefits of 
the Machine Age can do wonders for Asia's 
backward civilization, Thompson said. 

Two things are to maintain 4 
healthy United States oil industry, accord- 
ing to Thompson. These are the preserva- 
tion of a tax depletion allowance to encour- 
age exploration for oil and gas and limiting 
imports to a quantity which will supplement 
and not supplant domestic production. This 
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still would mean that Americans will use 
more foreign oil in the future. 

For the present, Thompson is trying to get 
petroleum importers to reduce shipments 
from abroad. He has written to the heads 
of all importing firms, advising them that 
foreign oil is hurting the domestic producer. 

“National security of the United States de- 
pends upon & virile prosperous domestic oil 
producing industry,” the general wrote. 





Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on Memorial Day, published in the col- 
umn entitled “Chaff and Chatter,” writ- 
ten by Miss Ruth Fairbanks, which ap- 
peared in North Dakota’s largest daily 
newspaper, the Fargo Forum, on May 30, 
Memorial Day. In her article Miss 
Fairbanks offers a fresh treatment to a 
subject about which many words have 
been written and spoken. In my opin- 
ion, it brings back to us the true pur- 
pose of Memorial Day, at which time we 
pay homage to our honored war dead. 

It is only fitting and proper that all 
Ameritans keep in mind the tremendous 
sacrifices which were made by these 
valiant heroes. The memory of their 
gallantry and devotion to duty should 
create in each of us an earnest desire to 
maintain and perpetuate the true spirit 
and heritage of our beloved country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHAFF AND CHATTER 


(By Ruth Fairbanks) 


Memorial Day has grown nearer to us these 
passing years with war following war and 
leaving little time for peaceful, quiet rever- 
ence to those whose lives are lost in battle. 

The memory of those we honor today has 
become such a young memory. 

Along with the heroes who rose out of the 
pages of our history books and the stories we 
heard from our elders there now marches a 
long line of men and boys we knew * * * 

The boy who used to bring the groceries, 
the banker’s son and the son of the preacher, 
the bricklayer and the storekeeper. 

Heroes of the Battle of the Bulge, of Korea! 
Men who fell in Italy, in Germany, in North 
Africa! Many countries with strange names 
hard to pronounce! 

The unknown soldier came home to rest 
at the close of World WarI. It was a gesture 
to keep alive the memory and to honor all 
men who served our country in that war. 

The sentry on guard and the wreath laid 
on the tomb in the Nation’s capital continue 
today with deepened significance as the truth 
dawns that this first World War was by no 
means the last. 

We have seen the sons and daughters of 
these World War I men and women become 
members of the Armed Forces, 

We have come to know the Unknown 
Soldier. He is no stranger to us any more. 
When we honor him or the other heroes of 
war we pay homage to those we miss from 
our own circles of friends and family. 
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We know the things for which he fought 
and gave his life for they are the same for 
which the boys from home fought and died. 

We know him as the boy from home who 
never wanted to be a hero. Happiness and 
a chance in life. Those were the things he 
asked for. 

We know him as a lad who believed in 
principles of decency and justice, of hon- 
orable freedom and loyalty to his country 
and his Government whether that country 
was his birthplace or not. 

We know him as a biend of many family 
backgrounds of many countries and many 
customs. 

There will come a day when these heroes 
we know will be like legendary figures to 
your children’s children, marching in Me- 
morial Day parades. From books if school 
and stories at home they will learn of these 
wars and they will seem as far away as do 
those other wars to us. 

It was that way once with us, too, re- 
member? 

There was nothing so very real as we 
marched in a parade, feeling a little awkward 
waving a small flag. And it was like being 
in a play or pageant. A visit to the ceme- 
tery, laying wreaths and flowers were mo- 
ments in which we felt sad. But war as such 
had not touched our lives and so it seemed 
far away * * * as far away as Paul Revere'’s 
ride, as the Blue and the Gray. 

Today in many ways we will pay honor 
to the heroes of war and at the same time 
we honor a way of life that we have some- 
how come to feel is greatly to be desired and 
fought for. 





Straight Talk From Mr. McKay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
June 5, 1954, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay delivered an address in 
Salt Lake City, commenting on western 
progress. Both leading dailies in our 
State had editorial comment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Straight Talk From 
Mr. McKay,” appearing in the Deseret 
News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 
7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SrraicHt TaLK From Mr. McKay 


The absence of political double-talk was 
the most notable thing about the address de- 
livered by Secretary of Interior Douglas R. 
McKay in Salt Lake City Saturday. Consid- 
ering the fact that he was addressing one of 
those $100-a-plate party rallies, he spoke re- 
markably straight from the shoulder and 
specifically in reporting on the policies and 
accomplishments of his department, par- 
ticularly in relation to problems‘of the West. 

An impressive and reassuring report, it 
was, too. 

In the early weeks of his administration, 
President Eisenhower spelled ut his basic 
water and power policy. It was to give the 
most vigorous and resourceful leadership 
from the Federal Government in planning 
and promoting reclamation projects. But 
never, he emphasized from the start, would 
Federal bureaucracy be allowed to encroach 
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on State, community, and private responsi- 
bilities or prerogatives in this field. What 
the administration sought. was a working 
partnership between all levels for the most 
effective possible use of water resources. 

In his talk here, Secretary McKay made it 
plain the admiuistration has not retreated 
from that goal. That philosophy has been 
at the root of the administration’s refusal to 
push ahead on a high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon in Idaho over the objection of pri- 
vate and local interests. It has also been the 
key to the administration’s stanch support 
of the upper Colorado River storage project. 
The appointment by President Eisenhower 
last week of a Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, including the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, and Defense, is a fur- 
ther progress in this direction. 

Political opponents have attempted, chief- 
ly on the basis of the Hells Canyon stand, to 
persuade the country that the Republican 
administration intends an end to big, mul- 
tiple-purpose reclamation projects. Nowhere 
is the falsity of that idea more clearly ex- 
posed than in the administration’s position 
on the Colorado River project. Here, if ever, 
because of the severe criticism and the po- 
litical risks, was a place to retreat from Fed- 
eral participation in such projects. 

But although every word he has said on 
the subject has brought hot coals of criticism 
on his head, Secretary McKay backed up not 
a bit. 

“We are determined to press for congres- 
sional approval of this gigantic undertak- 
ing which has the vigorous support of the 
President and top priority on the ‘must’ list 
of the Department of the Interior,” he said. 

The contrast between that forthright 
stand and the hedging and crawfishing of 
the former Secretary of Interior cannot fail 
to be refreshing to citizens of the mountain 
west. 

Another refreshing contrast was that be- 
tween his attitude and that of his prede- 
cessor toward the problem of Utah’s unsur- 
veyed school lands, a solution for which this 
newspaper has been strongly urging in re- 
cent months. 

“The administration is fully aware of its 
responsibility to the State and is determined 
to play fair in protecting its rights in the 
development of its mineral resources,” he 
declared. 

But nrore than a mere declaration of pol- 
icy, he outlined specific plans of his Depart- 
ment to spend the big share of an addi- 
tional $500,000 next year to survey some 50 
townships in Utah, making some 130,000 
acres of school land available to the State. 
His Department had already given full sup- 
port to the legislation passed a few weeks 
ago to allow the State of Utah to replace the 
Federal Government as lessor of a piece of 
school lands on completion of the survey. 

There was one matter in which Secretary 
of Interior McKay disappointed his audience 
of Utahans. This was his failure to hold 
out any substantial hope for improvement in 
the condition of the lead-zinc industry. He 
declared his conviction that “a prosperous 
mining industry is essential to the economic 
strength and continued growth of the West.” 
But he said nothing constructive about the 
real, immediate problem. He said nothing, 
for example, to indicate that the recent 
study report issued by the Tariff Commis- 
sion will result in tariff relief to save a lead- 
zinc industry that is, and for several years 
has been, far from prosperous. 

With that one exception (and in fairness 
it should be emphasized that any action the 
President plans to take probably is not ready 
for discussion yet), Secretary McKay, him- 
self a westerner, showed @ keen awareness 
of and sympathy toward the problents of 
this area. His atttiude and his forthright 
discussion of policies for meeting the prob- 
lems did him and the administration he rep- 
resents significant credit. 
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EXTENSION UF REMARES 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Hanson W. Baldwin entitled “Mer- 
chant Marine Ailing,” published in the 
New York Times of June 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MERCHANT Marine AILInG—By END or THIS 

Year No Drey-Carco Suir Wit Be Buip- 

ING In UNTTeD STaTes YARD 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The President this week asked Congress 
for funds to aid our ailing merchant marine. 

The request was small—for $82,600,000 
for new merchant ship construction. Even 
if this request is approved by Congress, 
many months must elapse before contracts 
have been let, and when 5 Mariner class 
vessels, still building, are delivered later this 
year, the last of an order for 35, not.a single 
oceangoing dry-cargo merchant vessel will 
be under construction in any American ship- 
yard. 

Thus the merchant marine, usually the 
poor cousin of the armed services in periods 
between wars, is again lapsing into some- 
what the same depressed state that char- 
acterized it prior to World Wars I and II. 
The New Look military policies have paid, 
at best, lip service to the merchant marine 
even though those policies, which envisage 
an eventual reduction of our naval amphibi- 
ous forces, put a greater degree of responsi- 
bility on merchant ships as troop carriers. 


KEY ELEMENT IN DEFENSE 


Merchant shipping always has been for 
the United States a key element of sound 
national defense and always will be so long 
as sea power forms one of the first lines of 
defense. This is more true today than it 
was prior to World War II, despite the in- 
creased capabilities of the plane. 

For the United States is now far more de- 
pendent on foreign sources than it was a 
decade or two ago. Uranium, oil, manganese, 
columbium and scores of other minerals and 
products must be transported across the 
seas to the United States if our war economy 
is to be maintained. 

This must be done, in time of war, in the 
face of a formidable Russian submarine 
threat, which is not perhaps as serious as it 
has been painted but which is none the less 
real. 

Moreover, the plane has not proved that it 
can carry bulk cargoes economically in peace 
or war in competition with ships. About 95 
percent of all supplies to Korea were trans- 
ported in ship's bottoms. The Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles S. Thomas, said recently 
that 5 tons of supplies accompanied each 
man we sent to Korea and 64 pounds of sup- 
plies each day were necessary to sustain each 
man after his arrival. 

“From 1950 to 1953,” Mr. Thomas added, 
“The Military Sea Transportation Service 
(operated by the Navy) hauled more than 
5 million passengers, 22 million tons of pe- 
troleum products and 52 million tons of dry 
cargo in support of the Korean military 
operations.” 

It is true that some experts are advocating 
the expansion of our cargo- and air-passen- 
ger fleets. These men believe that combina- 
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tions of atomic weapons, mines, and sub- 
marines sever us from our overseas sources 
of raw materials in time of war if our carry- 
ing capacity were limited primarily to ship’s 
bottoms. 

TRANSPORT COSTS STRESSED 


They assert that air transport costs al- 
ready are competing with rail costs and that 
in time they may be able to compete with 
shipping costs. Such a vision, however, is 
for the future, if indeed it ever is realized. 
Today it is probably beyond the capability of 
any major nation to supply itself with all 
the bulk cargoes it meeds by transoceanic 
air transport. 

Even if other aspects of the operation 
were feasible, the problem of supplying fuel 
for the great numbers of cargo aircraft nec- 
essary would seem to be dependent, at least 
in part, upon tankers. 

In view of these facts and the importance 
of the merchant marine to national secu- 
rity the state of our commercial shipping 
today is not reassuring, particularly as re- 
gards future trends. Shipbuilders are prin- 
cipally dependent, at the moment, upon the 
Navy, which hopes to be able to carry out a 
$1 billion program of warship construction, 
conversion, and modernization annually. 


LAG IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


There were no appropriations for con- 
struction of new merchant ships in the cur- 
rent fiscal year’s budget; mext year, the 
appropriation will be only $82,600,000, if 
Congress approves the President’s recent 
request. These figures contrast with mer- 
chant ship construction funds that reached 
$322 million in 1951. 

The present merchant fleet is large in size, 
3,348 vessels, 1,259 of them privately owned. 
But about half of all of these are classified 
as poor, from the point of view of speed 
and cargo capacity, and all of them are get- 
ting old fast. Within 9 years 80 percent 
should be replaced. Very few of these ships 
can make 18 knots, a desirable speed in the 
age of snorkel submarines. 

The high cost of. constructing and oper- 
ating United States merchant ships is the 
major economic reason for the merchant 
marine’s between-wars decline. Unions 
afioat and ashore are responsible for much 
of the increased costs and also for some 
of the uncertain discipline that periodically 
has marred United States merchant ship 
operation. 

There is no doubt, however, that the mer- 
chant marine is an essential element of our 
security policies as they are now envisaged. 
Congress should consider it in that light. 





Laurels for a Trafic Manager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


F OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, with so little being done gen- 
erally throughout the country on behalf 
of the merchant marine, I think it ap- 
propriate that recognition be accorded 
to one citizen who has given outstand- 
ing evidence of his interest in-this field. 

Mr. Otis E. Shaw, of the A. H. Bull & 
Co., steanfship operators, has just been 
chosen president of the Baltimore Traf- 
fic Club, as well as vice president of 
the Propeller Club, Port of Baltimore. 
Mr. Shaw formerly was president of the 
Washington Traffic Club. 
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I ask unanimous consent that an arti. 
cle from the Baltimore Sun of June 19 
1954, outlining Mr. Shaw’s many accom. 
plishments and activities in the Shipping 
field, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the articje 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp 
as follows: 

LAURELS FoR A TRAFFIC MANAGER 
(By Helen Delich) 

A most unusual honor has been bestowed 
upon one of the most modest—if not the 
most modest—of men in Baltimore steam. 
ship circles. 

The man is Otis E. Shaw, traffic manager 
for A. H. Bull & Co. 

The honor is that of being elected presj. 
dent of the Baltimore Traffic Club after hay. 
ing served as president of the Washington 
Traffic Club. 

And to add to the honors of this southern. 
drawling gentleman, the Propeller Cup 
Port of Baltimore, has just elected him its 
vice president, lining him up for the top 
position there after he finishes with his chief 
executive duties in the Traffic Club. 

The one bit of unhappiness that accom. 
panies these honors is that all the extracur- 
ricular work means that his pet game of goit 
is simply a memory. 

What spare time he has now is devoted 
to gardening around his Ruxton home. 


BASHFUL AND UNASSUMING 


Such honors were not accorded to Odie 
as he is known generally, without due recog. 
nition of his ability. 

The shyness of this short, slender, curly- 
haired man would make the stranger mect- 
ing him think he is nothing more than an 
ordinary clerk. 

But those who have worked or associated 
with him know better. 

They know that quiet Odie is able to ac- 
complish almost anything in the traffic 
world. They know that he knows rates, 
schedules and cargoes as well as anyone any- 
where. 

And they know that his mannerisms go 
a long way in the traffic world to attract 
business to his line, the only American-fiag 
company operating regularly to Puerto Rico 
from the North Atlantic coast, just as it has 


‘for 80 years. 


Odie Shaw is a great booster of the port of 
Baltimore. 

In fact, he does his utmost to move every- 
thing he can from the Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago centers, as well as other midwestern 
points, through Baltimore on his company's 
ships. He maintains that the overall costs 
here are less. 

But he does note that the general cargo 
facilities here are not adequate, although 
the potential is great. 

And he should know, for the Bull Line's 
trade is principally general cargo to Puerto 
Rico. 

There are several subsidiaries of A. H. Bull 
& Co., but all the ships are known as belong- 
ing simply. to the Bull Line. 

The Bull Steamship Co. operates the 
coastwise ships bearing fertilizer materials 
from the Gulf to the Mathieson Chemical 
and Baugh Chemical companies. 


FAST WEEKLY SERVICE 


The Bull Insular Line operates a fast, di- 
rect weekly service from Baltimore to ports 
in Puerto Rico, 

C-2 vessels, capable of 17-18 knots, are 
used and reefer space, in addition to space 
for 12 passengers, is available. 

Similar service also is maintained from 
other North and South Atlantic ports. 

Like all domestic concerns, A. H. Bull & 
Co. suffered a serious loss in ships that were 
used by the Government during the war, and 
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tt has never reestablished its coastwise, gen- 
eral-cargo service. 

But this American-flag line still is the 
dominant factor in the Puerto Rico service, 
and Odie Shaw does his share in obtaining 
as much cargo as possible, as he has for the 
24 years he’s been with the Bull Line. 

It is expected that he will perform the 
same excellent job with the Traffic Club, 
whose principal purpose is to create fellow- 
ship among the members and present a com- 
plete and thorough discussion of transporta- 
tion problems from an educational viewpoint. 





A Good Friend Speaks to the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Good Friend Speaks to the 
West,” appearing in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une of June 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goop Prrenp SPEAKS TO THE WEST 


Utah and the rest of the intermountain 
West were given striking evidence over the 
weekend that the area’s problems are in 
the hands of an administration which under- 
stands them and which will do its best to see 
that they are solved. 

The occasion was the visit of Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas R. McKay to Salt Lake 
City during which he addressed Republicans 
attending the party’s centennial dinner. 
But though Mr. McKay spoke at a political 
gathering, his words had a weight not cus- 
tomarily associated with political speeches. 
This was so because Mr. McKay discussed 
matters in which all Utahans, regardless of 
party affiliation, are intensely interested. 

At the present, this area is most concerned 
with the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, and, more particularly, in the 
Echo Park project, which is being opposed 
by a strange combination of armchair con- 
servationists and California interests which 
covert water belonging to others. Mr. McKay 





emphasized the strength of the opposition . 


and declared that the administration will 
need vigorous support of all the people of 
the area. We think it safe to say that such 
support will be practically unanimous. 

It was also good to have Mr. McKay de- 
stroy the silly contention that he was tricked 
into supporting Colorado River development. 
Quite the contrary, said the Secretary; he 
gave his endorsement with his eyes open 
for the simple reason that he considers it 
& good project. That is a plain answer to 
those who try to make out that the Colorado 
project has to be sold by subterfuge. 

Mr. McKay’s forthright statement of policy 
on the development of water resources is 
much appreciated here, too. On the upper 
Colorado, he said the attempt is being made 
to get “the best use of every drop of water 
available.” This policy will be applied to all 
projects.to meet both local requirements and 
the needs of the Nation-as a whole. Which 
will not only mean the end of interdepart- 
mental squabbling over who is going to build 
the dams, but also a correlation of all the 
complex factors involved in any reclamation 
un ‘ 

Mr. McKay certainly set at rest any fears 
that the administration is only paying lip 
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service to the principle of water resources 
development. At the same time, the Sec- 
retary discussed several other subjects of 
particular interest to the West. He described 
recent progress in improving educational and 
medical facilities for the Navaho Indians, 
and he gave assurance that the administra- 
tion is working on a long-range policy to keep 
the mining industry strong. He did not 
spell this out, nor could he be expected to 
at this time, since the policy has not yet 
been completely formulated and other de- 
partments than his own are involved. 

Secretary McKay made an excellent im- 
pression. He spoke as a westerner to western 
people. Moreover, he demonstrated a re- 
markable understanding of the area’s par- 
ticular needs and a firm determination to 
help solve its problems. The Tribune is very 
happy—indeed, all of us must be—to have 
had him visit the State. 





Importance of the American Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repair Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, an editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun of Wednesday, June 9, points out a 
fact that should be kept in mind, partic- 
ularly by Members of the Congress, with 
regard to the maintenance of America’s 
vital shipbuilding facilities. 

Noting the recent award to the Beth- 
lehem-Sparrows Point shipyard of con- 
tracts for construction of two Navy am- 
munition ships, the Sun editorial rightly 
declares that such isolated aid will not 
solve the problem at Sparrows Point— 
in fact, at any other shipyard. 

The editorial calls for the adoption of 
an overall maritime policy, emphasizing 
that the awardings of Navy contracts 
are not a substitute, even though they 
keep some shipyards open for a while 
longer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Navy Sure AWARDS AND MarItTIME PoLicy 

Bethlehem’s shipyard at Sparrows Point 
no longer faces a shutdown in October. Re- 
ceipt of the award for the‘construction of 
two Navy ammunition ships assures that the 
shipyard will be in operation for some time. 
The award does not, however, solve the prob- 
lem at Sparrows Point. 

The shipyards in this country are facing 
hard times. Contracts for new ships have 
dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
There have been sharp curtailments in ship- 
yard operations and drastic reductions in 
shipyard employment. Occasional awards of 
Navy contracts cannot keep the shipyards in 
widespread operation. 

In the recent report issued by the Maritime 
Administration and the Office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
the view was expressed that the shipyards 
should be maintained at a peacetime level 
of 36,000 employees. With this nucleus they 

could readily be expanded to the necessary 
size in the event of emergency. 
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Construction annually of 60 oceangoing 
ships would maintain the shipyards at the 
proper peacetime level, the report continued. 
In addition, this building program would 
assure the country of a modern, basic mer- 
chant fleet. 

Approval of the program would necessitate 
Federal subsidies. If there is to be such a 
program it should be part of an overall mari- 
time policy, not an isolated affair. Congress 
is considering the adoption of such a policy. 
The awarding of Navy ship contracts are not 
& substitute, even though they keep some 
shipyards open for a while longer. 





What Is American Policy in Indochinese 
Crisis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I wish to commend to the at- 
tention of the membership of this body 
an editorial which appeared recenily in 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

The editorial is entitled “What Is 
American Policy in Indochinese Crisis?” 
This is the question which many of our 
people have been asking for some time. 
They have been told by administration 
spokesmen that Indochina is important 
to the cause of the free world; that the 
free world cannot afford to ivse that 
area; that something will have to be 
done to forestall Communist conquest of 
the Associated States. 

The fact remains, as the editorial 
points out, that statements of this na- 
ture are no substitute for a policy. Our 
people want to know what is our Nation’s 
policy with respect to the crisis in Indo- 
china. I believe that they are entitled 
to an answer. It is my hope that the 
administration will make up its mind 
on this issue, and give us an answer soon. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat Is AMERICAN PoLicy my INDOCHINEsE 
Crisis? 


The most distressing thing about the crisis 
in Indochina is the obvious lack of any 
American policy for dealing with it. 

There has been no lack of top level state- 
ments. But statements are no substitute 

rfor policy—and there is no policy. And the 
things our leaders have said are frequently 
in conflict. 

The American people hear Senator Know- 
LAND, GOP Senate leader, proclaim that the 
free world has reached a jumping-off place, 
that all of Asia will fall to communism if a 
showdown is not forced on the Communists 
within 30 days. This comes right after Sec- 
retary of State Dulles has said that the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, and that while no con- 
crete action has been taken to prevent Indo- 
china’s fall, such things as foreign aid and 
allied treaties might prevent disaster. 

Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
declares that the United States cannot afford 
the loss of Indochina. It must be prevented 
at all costs, he says, for if it isn’t, the free 
world will eventually be “far inferior to the 
coalition that’s dedicated to our destruc- 
tion.” Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is reported to believe 
that only active American military interven- 
tion can save Indochina and that it must be 
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saved. General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
is said to think that Indochina is a political 
as well as a military problem. He contends 
that the idea that coolies with rifles and a 
bag of rice can be defeated by the Navy, 
airpower and atom bombs is ridiculous. 

Vice President Nixon has said numerous 
things, varying from pleas for some kind of 
intervention to assurances that no American 
boys will fight in Indochina. 

Senator Wmey, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, wisely said a few days 
ago that the Nation must soon decide one 
way or the other about Indochina. The sac- 
rifices which intervention would entail, what- 
ever the form and extent of such interven- 
tion, must be weighed against the cost if Asia 
goes Communist. 

It is decisions such as these that the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Eisenhower 
administration should be making. But when 
Council members and administration lead- 
ers talk as though they were in the Tower 
of Babel—each insisting he is speaking only 
for himseif and disagreeing with others and 
sometimes with himself—it is evident no 
decisions are being made. 

Leaders who complain that the American 
people do not understand the seriousness of 
the Indochina situation have themselves to 
blame. The people can’t make up their 
minds when confronted by confused and 
uncertain leadership. Until there is a policy 
on Indochina and southeast Asia, there can 
be no public assessment or support for that 


policy. 





Communist Infiltration in Guatemala 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, as mate- 
rial additional to the remarks which I 
made today on this subject in the House, 
I append the following: 

A significant element related to the 
infiltration of communism into the af- 
fairs of the Republic of Guatemala has 
been overlooked. It is the interest in 
Gyatemala which the Communist Party 
spokesman in the United States, the 
Daily Worker is displaying. 

When and how did the Daily Worker 
come to have an abiding interest in 
Guatemala which the past few months 
this organ of the Communist Party—I 
Say organ because it does not merit the 
designation of newspaper—has so promi- 
nently displayed? Let us place the 
Daily Worker into the context of that 
phase of the international Communist 
conspiracy which is at work in our own 
backyard. 

From November 5, 1953, to January 
12, 1954, José Manuel Fortuny was on 
a trip to Moscow. 

Between October 1, 1953, to November 
29, 1953, Victor Manuel Gutierrez trav- 
eled to Moscow and back to Guatemala. 

These two top Guatemalan Commu- 
nist leaders apparently worked out with 
international Communist strategists a 
policy decision. That decision would 
seem to have been for the entire propa- 
ganda apparatus of international com- 
munism to come to the active support 
of Guatemalan Communists, and to ex- 
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tend the danger of Communist penetra- 
tion in that country and in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Pravda enunciated the new policy in 
an article published in its January 14 
issue. 

The Cominform Journal, published in 
Bucharest, echoed Pravda in its issue of 
February 5, 1954. 

World Front organizations, apparently 
ordered to express their solidarity with 
Guatemalan communism, came to life. 
In the Western Hemisphere so-called 
Societies of Friends of Guatemala were 
created. 

And the Daily Worker apparently re- 
ceived the party line, and without devia- 
tion has followed it to this day as 
straight as an arrow. 

One of the first targets, as the Daily 
Worker opened its campaign early in 
February, was the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
was accused of teaming up with Wall 
Street in a plot against Guatemala. 

Almost simultaneously with its attack 
against the A. F. of L., John Pittman, a 
Daily Worker editorial writer, wrote 
about the second national congress of 
the Communist-dominated Guatemalan 
General Labor Confederation held at 
Guatemala City. He reported that Lom- 
bardo Toledano, head of the Latin 
American Labor Confederation; Giuseppi 
di Vittorio, of the Italian Labor Con- 
federation; and Luis Saillant, of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, were 
present. 

As a matter of fact it does not appear 
to be true that all these heads of Com- 
munist-labor fronts were present. But 
certainly Pittman outlined accurately 
the nature of the Communist-labor front 
from the top to the Guatemalan unit of 
it. And if all these Communist labor 
leaders were not present physically, cer- 
tainly they were there in spirit. 

During February and March the Daily 
Worker followed through with basic in- 
doctrination of its readers with interna- 
tional communism’s line and rational- 
ization on Guatemala. 

On March 5 a display advertisement 
appeared in the Daily Worker announc- 
ing a rally on “The Guatemala Crisis’ 
for March 12 at Manhattan Plaza. This 
rally was sponsored by a provisional 
committee on Latin-American affairs 
and followed the pattern which had got- 
ten under way in other American re- 
publics. 

During the first part of April the Daily 
Worker published a series of six articles 
by its correspondent who had been sent 
to Guatemala. This correspondent wrote 
about such themes as these: First, the 
National Peace Committee, an offshoot of 
the Communist World front, the Berlin 
Peace Council; second, the place of 
Communists in Guatemala, and par- 
ticularly of Fortuny, who Magil de- 
scribed as “one of the founding fathers 
of the Guatemalan Republic”; third, 
critical comment on United States labor 
unions, the United Fruit Co., and the De- 
partment of State. 

On May 31 the Daily Worker carried 
an article from Tribuna Popular, of 
Guatemala City, described by the Daily 
Worker as the organ of the Guatemalan 
Workers—Communist—Party. This 
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article attempted to justify the surrepti- 
tious shipment of arms from behind the 
Iron Curtain to Guatemala. 

These are some of the surface facts 
which are alarming enough. They indi- 
cate the close liaison which has been 
established between the Communist press 
in the United States and the Communist 
press in Guatemala and the internationa] 
design of communism. Since commu- 
nism is essentially subversive and hidden 
in its attack we have reason to raise 
many questions and to search for the 
answers. 

Are there secret channels through 
which members of the Communist appa. 
ratus in this country operate with their 
co-workers in Guatemala and in other 
parts of Latin America? 

Are there agents—some Latin Ameri- 
cans and others of American nation- 
ality—who maintain contacts in the in. 
terests of international communism? 

And are those agents of United States 
nationality working against the foreign 
policy and the vital interests of the 
United States? 

The time has come to seek the answers 
to these significant questions. 





Keep Your Mouth Shut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently we were told that Fed- 
eral employees should not peddle to 
Members of Congress information which 
some executive officer had classified as 
secret. 

Recognizing the fact that information, 
which if given general circulation would 
be injurious to the public, should not be 
peddled or broadcast, we should not for- 
get the fact that usually this secret in- 
formation is available to clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and others, and that at times 
reporting only to a superior officer who 
fails or refuses to act may result in ir- 
revocable injury to the Nation. 

Certainly, in the first place a Federal 
employee or a citizen aware of a dan- 
gerous practice or situation should first 
report to those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law, the protection of the 
country, but when those charged with 
responsibility for law enforcement, with 
acting for the security of the Nation or 
its people, neglect or fail to act promptly 
and vigorously, the individual should not 
fail to go farther and, if necessary, call 
to the attention of the public a danger- 
ous situation. 

After the Civil War, many a scandal 
was uncovered, a remedy applied, because 
of information furnished by individual 
Federal employees. 

More recently, Teapot Dome gives an 
example, as do the cases of Hiss and 
White where public officers refused to 
take cognizance of most deplorable sit- 
uations. Only because Federal employ- 
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ees “leaked” to Members of Congress did 
justice catch up with certain individuals. 


An example of what happened to an 
Army officer who did not keep his mouth 
shut is given in an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of yesterday, June 10, 
which reads as follows: 

He Diwn’t Get To Be a GENERAL 


Col. Otis K. Sadtler, chief of the military 
pranch of the Army Signal Corps at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, died in retirement the 
other day. He was a colonel in 1941, he 
was a-colonel at the end of the war in 1945, 
and he was still a colonel when he died. 
Thousands of officers were promoted during 
the war from the rank they held at the start 
of hostilities, but not Colonel Sadtier. Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of colonels became 
generals; not Colonel Sadtler. 

And when the failure of this officer to ad- 
vance is examined, the reason seems pe- 
culiar. For Colonel Sadtler, in the events 
leading up to the Japanese surprise at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor, distinguished him- 
self by his devotion and energy. He tried 
to prevent a surprise, but his warnings and 
advice went unheeded. 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board, which in- 
vestigated the disaster and reported its 
conclusions in 1944, complimented Colonel 
Sadtler for his “interest and aggressiveness 
in attempting to have something done” on 
the basis of Japanese cryptographic mes- 
sages, which were intercepted and decoded 
after the United States broke the Japanese 
secret code. He was, the Board stated, deep- 
ly impressed with the significance of the 
information thus obtained, unbeknownst to 
the enemy, “which pointed only to war, and 
to war almost immediately.” ; 

Colonel Sadtler testified to the receipt of 
the Japanese East Wind Rain message, in- 
serted in a radio broadcast from Tokyo, 
which had been arranged as a signal to Japa- 
nese diplomats overseas that war was com- 
ing. He went to the Chief of the Army War 
Plan, Gen. L. T. Gerow, with a suggestion 
that American overseas commands be alerted, 
but was informed that they had been ade- 
quately warned. He went next to Col. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, then secretary to the Gen- 
eral Staff, but Smith said he “did not want 
to discuss the matter further.” 

The report of the Army Board placed a 
part of the responsibility for Japanese suc- 
cess on Gerow. It was highly critical of 
Smith. The report of the minority in the 
congressional investigation of Pearl Harbor 
in 1946 listed Gerow among those guilty of 
“failure to perform the responsibilities in- 
dispensably essential to the defense of Pearl 
Harbor.” Testimony in the investigations 
disclosed that the night before the Japanese 
attack, when there was still time to warn 
Pearl Harbor, the first 13 of the 14 part 
final Japanese message breaking off relations 
with the United States was delivered to 
Smith, with word that it should go to Gen- 
eral Marshall, the Chief of Staff, at once. The 
Army Board called Smith's failure to act “un- 
fortunate.” 

Gerow, during the course of the war, was 
promoted from brigadier general to lieuten- 
ant general and placed in command of an 
army in Europe. Smith was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general, became Chief of 
Staff to General Eisenhower in Europe, later 
was made Ambassador to Moscow, still later 
Chief of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and now is Under Secretary of State. Gen- 
eral Marshall, who muffed the last minute 
message needed to alert Pearl Harbor, rose 
to the Secretaryships of State and Defense. 

The contrast to Colonel Sadtler, who tried 
to carry out his duties, is striking. The 
fumblers all hit the glory road. The colonel 
never went ahead. His zeal in trying to head 
off Pearl Harbor was not appreciated by the 
Powerful patrons of the others. 
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Toward a Greater America—Are We Pre- 
pared To Meet the Demands of Our 
Mushrooming Population? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, what manner of person is he who 
would place his future in barren waste 
to be made fertile by the strength of his 
back and the sweat of his brow? What- 
ever manner he might be, we know there 
are many who are willing, yes, even 
anxious, to mortgage their future for 50 
years in order to move onto a new Fed- 
eral irrigation project. 

They should not be objects of charity 
from the Federal Government and 
neither do they seek charity. They want 
only what America offers to all—oppor- 
tunity. 

An opportunity to help build a greater 
America. These young people, who are 
willing to make an investment in this 
future project, should be regarded as a 
sound economic asset which has kept 
America strong. It should be remem- 
berer that future earning power is pres- 
ent capital and so regarded in all finan- 
cial markets. : 

Irrigation projects have a continuing 
record of developing new wealth. The 
true national value of irrigation, how- 
ever, is measured best 1.1 terms other 
than monetary. 

WESTERN GROWTH 


For instance, the phenomenal increase 
in the population of the 17 Western 
States over the past 50 years clearly in- 
dicates the economic maturing of that 
vast area comprising three-fifths of the 
area of the United States. 

Expressed in terms of percentage in- 
crease between 1940 and 1950, the 17 
Western States gained 25.8 percent, the 
11 Mountain and Pacific States 40.9 per- 
cent, and the 3 Pacific States 48.8 per- 
cent. Compare this to the 14.5 percent 
population increase of the United 
States. 

The East is crowded—only the West 
offers the opportunities for our expand- 
ing population. The rapid rate of west- 
ern growth has resulted in a major shift 
in the location of the population of the 
United States. Since 1900, the percent- 
age of all of the people of the United 
States living in the 17 Western States 
has increased from 14.7 percent to 22.6 
percent in 1950. 

In raising its percentage of population, 
the 17 western States have more than 
tripled their population. The growth is 
even more phenomenal in the three Pa- 
cific States where most of the reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects are located. 
In 1900 there were about 2% million 
people living in California, Oregon, and 
Washington—the 1950 census shows 
nearly 14% million. 

POPULATION DOUBLES 


Since 1900, the population of the 
United States has just about doubled. 
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Many of us have watched this entire 
growth. Since 1950 our population has 
grown over 11% million with 3.4 million 
new births in 1953—far beyond the high- 
est predictions of a few years ago. 

Many of us have watched this entire 
growth. We have seen the inventions 
of many wonders. As a child, living on 
a farm in Nebraska, I won't forget the 
look of amazement on my father’s face 
when I told him I saw a “horseless car- 
riage’’"—he found it difficult to believe. 
Yet, before he died he saw the wonders 
of television which enabled him to see 
thousands of miles, witnessing various 
events, remaining in his own living room. 

Just as many found it difficult to be- 
lieve that we could have self-propelled 
carriages, that man would fly, or that 
man could project his voice and image 
thousands of miles; they also found it 
unbelievable that our population would 
surpass 160 million quickly eating itself 
out of food and fiber. People who pre- 
dicted a population of 150 million for 
the United States were considered fa- 
natics in yesteryears. Now, people are 
telling of 250 to 300 million people living 
in this land of yours and mine. 

Present crop production finds us grow- 
ing enough for approximately 20 million 
more people, or until about 1970. After 
that we will be at the mercy of the 
weather and foreign markets. We will 
be a nation of have nots rather than of 
plenty. Unless, of course, we anticipate 
our needs and prepare to meet them. As 
it now stands, the United States has 
assumed the responsibility of feeding the 
rest of the world—a world which finds 
half the people hungry. Will we be able 
to meet the obligations we have assumed 
to our own people, let alone the rest of 
the world? 

Irrigation and reclamation projects 
do not spring up overnight. There is 
a 10-year construction and development 
period. So, for all intents and purposes, 
we must consider the needs of our mush- 
rooming population and the saturation 
point of our food supply at 1960 rather 
than 1970. This is only 6 years away. 

With population constantly increasing, 
the strain on our natural resources grows 
more acute. Only by pursuing a bal- 
anced program for reclamation of land 
by water shortages can we meet the re- 
sponsibilities to preserve and extend na- 
tional prosperity. We can no longer 
afford to think in terms of the relatively 
simple, single-purpose projects. Water 
has become too precious. We must be 
sure that we make the fullest use of all 
that is available. 

PRESIDENTIAL NOTICE 

The sound development of our water 
resources is a key part of the great task 
which lies ahead of supplying our peo- 
ple’s needs. President Eisenhower, in 
realizing the importance of continued 
water development, has ordered creation 
of a Cabinet-level Committee on Water 
Resources to form a national water pol- 
icy. In announcing the program, the 
President said he hopes to coordinate 
Federal activities in the water-resources 
field with the activities of such organi- 
zations as the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 
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Surveys conducted throughout the 
Western States show 392 million acre- 
feet of stream runoff annually, but only 
about one-fifth of it has been developed 
and put to use. In other words, our 
greatest waste of any one of our natural 
resources has been the failure to take 
full advantage of our vast water supply. 

The constantly increasing population 
requires a proportionate increase of food 
supply. Since there are no considerable 
acres of raw land to be brought under 
cultivation in the United States, except 
by drainage or irrigation, it leaves 
us the only alternative—drainage and 
irrigation, 

The average layman, when thinking 
of irrigation, thinks of it in conjunction 
with Government-owned farm surpluses. 
However, it must be pointed out that 
crops produced on western irrigation 
projects are supplemental to rather than 
competitive with crops produced in other 
sections which have contributed to our 
present surpluses. These areas produce 
winter truck crops of which we never 
have adequate amounts for a completely 
satisfactory national diet. 

Like the effects of a pebble tossed into 
a still pond, irrigation brings new wealth 
not only to the immediate vicinity but 
also affects our whole Nation. Irriga- 
tion and reclamation has been one of the 
major factors in building the West. 

WHAT TO DO 


There are several things we must do 
with our tremendous wealth of natural 
resources. Above all, we must remain 
within the essence of good resource plan- 
ning and always make sure that we do 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. If there was 
ever a subject in these great United 
States on which emotions can be aroused 
at the slightest provocation, it is just 
what constitutes the wise use of the nat- 
ural resources of our country. 

We must remember that the land and 
our resources belong to the people. Not 
just those living today, but those who 
will come long after we have departed. 
We cannot and should not be so selfish 
as to dissipate them unwisely today, but 
rather we should follow the example of 
the great conservationist and great Pres- 
ident, Theodore Roosevelt, who had the 
foresight to lay down the basic policy of 
conservation in the first Reclamation Act 
which he steered through Congress and 
signed into law in 1902. 

He realized the need for and estab- 
lished the necessary legislation to insure 
that those living today were the custo- 
dians of our Nation’s wealth for those 
who will live tomorrow. The Federal 
Government has followed the policy of 
relinquishing control of the public do- 
main in direct proportion to the needs 
of its expanding population. Fifty years 
ago about half of our Nation’s land area 
was public domain. Today, about a 
quarter of it remains on the Federal land 
rolls. By the same token our Nation's 
population has more than doubled. 

Irrigation and reclamation is a basic 
natural resource. Too often people feel 
that irrigation and reclamation are en- 
tirely regional in scope. Mention the 
words and people immediately think of 
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the West. I cannot overemphasize its 
importance to the whole Nation. 

Just as the continued prosperity of the 
West depends on the wise use of its natural 
resources, this prosperity is of crucial im- 
portance to the entire Nation which depends 
upon the West as one of its most vital pro- 
ductive areas— 


To use the words of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas 
McKay. 

The importance of the West as a mar- 
ket for the products of the East, while at 
the same time serving a major source of 
supply, is best determined by the sample 
study of waybills conducted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1951, the Commission found over 
1'% million cars were shipped into the 17 
Western States from the 31 Eastern 
States while during that same period 
about 21, million cars were loaded in the 
17 Western States for shipment to the 31 
Eastern States. 

Internal shipments—those originating 
in the 17 Western States and shipped to 
others of the 17 State group or within 
the States themselves—produced an ad- 
ditional whopping load of 444 million car- 
loads aggregating 18612 million tons. 

POWER PRODUCTION 


While we have discussed the food needs 
of our expanding population, another 
important aspect arises in discussing 
irrigation and reclamation. This is 
power—electrical energy to light our 
cities and propel our industrial ma- 
chines. 5 

It is estimated that by 1959 the United 
States will be faced with a critical power 
shortage. Every kilowatt of electrical 
energy developed will be needed. 

While hydroelectric power is develop- 
ed as incidental to the irrigation and 
reclamation features of a Federal proj- 
ect, each year its importance has be- 
come more pronounced. In some in- 
stances in the past, it has been permit- 
ted to dominate the primary function of 
irrigation. However, power revenues 
from large multipurpose projects help 
to pay back to the Federal Government, 
not only the cost of storage works, but 
also to help reimburse the cost of irri- 
gation works. 

The introduction of electrical energy 
to rural areas, made possible in many 
areas only by Federal irrigation proj- 
ects, has opened a virgin market for 
many home appliances and other elec- 
trical appliances which otherwise might 
never have been sold. Much of the 
electrical energy being used by Rural 
Electrification Association Cooperatives 
is produced by the Federal Government. 

These Federal hydroelectric develop- 
ments produce about 30% billion kilo- 
watt hours of low-cost power each year. 
Despite this tremendous output, there is 
still a shortage of power. Steam gen- 
erating plans are springing up all over 
the Nation to supplement this power. 

Falling water is one source of generat- 
ing electricity without depleting some 
exhaustible resource such as coal, oil or 
gas. Water used for the generation of 
power can be used over and over again; 
nothing is ever taken from it. 
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The Problem of Communist Domination 
of a Few Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1954, I introduced a bill designed to 
bring about a more effective enforcement 
of the non-Communist affidavit proyj. 
sions of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act. 

My bill, H. R. 9158, provides the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Board with the 
power to declare that a non-Communist 
affidavit signed by a labor-union officer 
does not satisfy the requirements of com- 
pliance with the law under the following 
three conditions: 

First. If an official of a labor union 
refuses to testify under oath whether he 
signed the non-Communist affidavit. 

Second. If a labor-union official re- 
fuses to testify whether his signature un- 
der the non-Communist oath attested 
to a true statement of fact. 

Third. If the union official has been 
convicted of perjury in executing the 
affidavit. 

Therefore I am proposing simply to 
strengthen the hand of the NLRB in 
dealing with those few labor unions 
which are controlled by Communist offi- 
cials. My bill in no way interferes with 
free trade unionism. It is designed to 
protect the national security of the 
United States by ridding certain unions 
of Communist officials. 

It is well known that almost all labor- 
union officials are completely loyal to the 
United States. The free American labor 
unions have done a magnificent job of 
cleaning out Communists from the great 
unions of this Nation. 

There remain a few entrenched Com- 
munist officials in certain unions who 
pose a threat to the national security, 
and under existing law, the NLRB is 
powerless to deal with the gross abuse of 
the non-Communist affidavit. The 
NLRB should be given the added power 
to declare under certain conditions there 
has not been compliance with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and thus be 
able to withdraw its recognition of such 
a union as a bargaining agent. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the news- 
paper, Hudson Dispatch, Union City, 
N. J., on May 21, 1954: 

HOWELL WovuLtp Rm UNIONS or REDS 

Democratic Representative CHaRLes R. 
HoOwet., Fourth New Jersey District, who is 
seeking the seat in United States Senate 
being vacated by Senator Rosert C. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Republican, is a long-time foe of 
communism. He has now come up with 4 
plan to rid unions of Red leadership. 

Mr. Howett has introduced a bill in House 
of Representatives that would give National 
Labor Relations Board the power to ignore 
unions which keep Communist officers in 
leadership positions. 
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If the measure becomes law, a union with 
such leadership would have to throw the 
Reds out within 30 days on order of NLRB. 
The peremptory order would be made pos- 
sible simply by the failure of the union 
officers to comply with the anti-Communist 
provision of the Labor Act, which requires 
affidavits of loyalty from union officers. The 
Howell bill would empower the NLRB to de- 
clare a non-Communist affidavit signed by a 
union officer as unsatisfactory if that official 
refused to testify under oath that he had 
signed the affidavit, whether it was a true 
statement of fact, or if perjury were com- 
mitted in executing the affidavit. 

The bill would not give the NLRB power to 
conduct large-scale investigations into the 
validity of the affidavits, Mr. Howe. ex- 
plained. This is a Department of Justice 
function. But he added: 

“where an obvious abuse of the affidevit 
clause exists, however, the NLRB should be 
permitted to act. If a union officer refuses 
to say whether he signed the affidavit, or to 
affirm its validity, or his being convicted for 
perjury in connection with his signature of 
the oath, it seems clear the NLRB needs the 
power to declare there has not been compli- 
ance with the act, and thus withdraw its 
recognition of the union as a bargaining 

ent.” 

“Cince Mr. Howe. has long been known as 
a friend of union labor and is being backed 
by many unions, both AFL and CIO, his bill 
is not aimed at the great majority of unions, 
which are thoroughly American. However, 
he wants to make sure that the small mi- 
nority of unions that persits in maintaining 
Communist leadership through subterfuge, 
or otherwise, can no longer get away with 
flouting Taft-Hartley Act. 

The bill looks like a good one that Con- 
gress should enact at this session. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill, H. R. 9158, has 
met with general approval in my State 
of New Jersey. However, there has been 
at least one public and violent attack 
on my measure designed to rid labor 
unions of Red officials. I include at this 
point in my remarks a newspaper ac- 
count of this attack upon my bill which 
appeared in the Trentonian, of Trenton, 
N. J., on May 19, 1954: 

HowELL’s ANTI-Rep Brut Is ScorReD BY 

UE Loca 

A bill introduced in Congress this week by 
Congressman CHARLES R. Howe. designed 
to close loopholes in dealing with Commu- 
nist officials in unions was scored yesterday 
by officials of Local 409, United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, UE. 

William Bonafide, legislative chairman, and 
Anthony Lizzano, president, termed the 
measure as “McCarthyite antilabor legisla- 
tion. It smacks of the kind of rule set up 
by the trade unions when the late Adolf 
Hitler came to power.” 

The union, an independent, was expelled 
from the CIO several years ago for alleged 
Communist activities. 

Congressman Howe, who has one of the 
best prolabor records in Congress, said last 
night that he is preparing an answer to the 
criticism, 


Mr. Speaker, anyone who takes the 
trouble to study my proposal will see 
that such attacks upon it are completely 
unjustified. My bill was not a hastily 
drawn proposal, but the result of long 
study of the problem of Communist con- 
trol of certain labor unions. It is de- 
signed to aid labor unions and not 
hamper them. If passed by Congress, 
my bill will give the rank and file of 
those few unions under Communist lead- 
ership the incentive to replace officials 
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who are not working in the interests of 
the United States of America. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
& newspaper account of my reply to those 
who have criticized this bill. It ap- 
peared in the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., 
on May 20, 1954: 

HOWELL DEFENDS ANTI-RED UNION BILL 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—-Congressman 
CHARLES R. HOWELL declared today that his 
recently introduced bill designed to weed out 
Communist union officials in no way will 
interfere with the rights of free labor unions. 
HowELL replied to criticism yesterday of 
Local 409, United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE), that the bill 
was against the tradition of free American 
trade unionism. 


EXPELLED FROM CIO 


The union, an independent, was expelled 
several years ago from the CIO because of 
alleged Communist activity by its leaders. 
It was the only labor organization that has 
protested to Howe. about the bill, the Con- 
gressman explained. 

“The one and only purpose of my bill is to 
eliminate Communist officers from control 
of certain labor unions,” Howel. declared. 
“It is a carefully prepared measure which 
will in no way interfere with the rights of 
free labor unions, 

“The only individuals who have anything 
to fear are union officials who refuse to testi- 
fy if the non-Communist oath is a true state- 
ment of fact or union officers who have been 
convicted of perjury in executing the affi- 
davit. 

“These are the groups and the only groups 
affected by the measure. It was sponsored in 
the upper House by Senators Huserr H. 
HuMPpHREY and Pau. H. DovGtas, and is the 
result of careful study of more than 2 years 
by a Senate Labor Committee headed by 
HUMPHREY. 

“My bill is designed to protect the national 
security of the United States by strengthen- 
ing the hand of the National Labor Relations 
Board in dealing with Communist domina- 
tion of certain unions. 

“I fail to understand the grounds for any 
objections to this bill,” the Pennington Con- 
gressman declared. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe my bill is a rea- 
sonable one and is in the best interests of 
the United States. I urge my colleagues 
to join with me in supporting H. R. 9158. 





Report on Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on June 8, 1954. 

The editorial follows: 

Report ON GUATEMALA 


The most constructive remarks we've seen 
in several weeks about Guatemala appeared 
in Frank Holeman’s Sunday News interview 
with Representative Parrick HILLiInGs, Re- 
publican, of California. 

Hines is just back from 
@ secret 9-day trip to Guatemala and some 
of its neighbor nations. He is convinced 
that the little republic's present leaders are 
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taking orders from the Kremlin, that their 
next Central American target is Honduras, 
and that United States arms shipments to 
Nicaragua and Honduras have had a good 
moral effect and ought to be stepped up. 

Mr. HILLINGs also advises that if, as seems 
likely, the Organization of American States 
takes up this case, it should do more than 
just talk. He wants it to consider seriously 
& policy of swat-Guat, with widespread re- 
fusals to buy its coffee or sell it fuel. We 
imagine, too, that the Congressman is 
pleased by the news, printed since this in- 
terview, that United States Navy ships are 
standing off Honduras and Guatemala and 
searching vessels bound for the latter. 

Winding up his discussion of what the 
United States should do to ruin the Red 
plotting in the Panama Canal neighborhood, 
HILLINGS says we should rejigger our for- 
eign aid programs so as to funnel into Latin 
America a lot more than the present puny 
1.3 percent of the billions our leaders insist 
on spending in efforts to buy friendship 
abroad. 

All this makes eminent sense to us. We 
hope the administration and Congress will 
act along these lines promptly, or let the 
Nation know any reasons they may have for 
not so acting. That's a dangerous and nasty 
fire down there, and the sooner it is put out 
the better. 





Moving Along in Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, travelers 
using the airplanes are constantly im- 
pressed with the remarkable progress 
being made in airport development, new 
types of planes, and the increasing speed 
of air transportation. Uncle Sam has a 
real stake in this business, on the basis 
of our annual direct subsidy of some 
$80 million over and above the $58 mil- 
lion we paid to domestic and interna- 
tional airlines for flying the mail. 

Our Government has just received the 
Air Coordinating Committee report on 
aviation, and President Eisenhower has 
adopted it. Under the report, the sub- 
sidy is regarded as a temporary item and 
Government assistance is to be with- 
drawn regularly and quickly. The exist- 
ence of much uneconomic competition 
and duplication of aviation services and 
facilities, particularly in the area of in- 
ternational flight service is recommended 
strongly, and this seems to suggest the 
combining of some lines even in our do- 
mestic service where operations are pro- 
ceeding at a loss or at very low margins. 

We are just on the brink of the real air 
age, and the expansion of airports, de- 
velopment of private aviation, and the 
kind of tremendous advances which 
came to the automobile industry once 
everyone began to think of owning a car 
are right ahead. Our Government is 
more than an observer in this field. It 
has a huge investment and a vital in- 
terest, from both the military and 
civilian viewpoints, in the growth of 


aviation. 
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Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, various 
representatives of the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation 
have been traveling throughout the re- 
gion of the upper Colorado River prais- 
ing the glories of the upper Colorado 
River project. 

Speaking in an area where water is of 
vital importance, these overzealous indi- 
viduals are drumming up approval for 
unsound water development projects in 
order to make a showing to these West- 
ern States. 

The very nature of these Government 
agencies is such that a constant program 
of construction is necessary to keep the 
organizations together—typical of Gov- 
ernment bureaus that promote projects 
to keep themselves in business. 


One of the outstanding modern-day 
writers has pointed out the defects in 
the present system, and in one of the 
present projects in an article which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of Newsweek 
magazine. The article of Mr. Raymond 
Moley follows: 

IRRIGATION: HYDROPOWER’S EXPENSIVE 
PaRTNER 


(By Raymond Moley) 


With the full support of the President, 
Secretary McKay's Interior Department has 
shown that cooperation rather than conflict 
will be the keynote in the relations between 
the Government and private power com- 
panies. The withdrawal of the Department's 
opposition to the private development of 
Hells Canyon has encouraged not only pri- 
vate enterprise but economy-minded people 
of all sorts. 

But those people are wondering whether 
the victory for economy on the Snake will 
not be more than balanced by defeat on the 
Colorado. For the President and the Interior 
Department have presented to Congress two 
immense projects which together will cost, 
for construction alone, two and a half times 
the estimate for Truman’s abandoned Hells 
Canyon project. They are the upper Colo- 
rado storage and irrigation proposal and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diver- 
sion plan. The following discussion relates 
to the former. I shall consider the latter at 
another time. 


HOOVER BYPASSED 


The urgency with which the administra- 
tion has asked that these be authorized has 
been a shock and a disappointment to the 
new Hoover Commission task force on public 
works and reclamation headed by Adm. Ben 
Moreell. Most, if not all, of that group of 
distinguished students of the subject, feel 
that the proposal for the development of the 
upper Colorado should have been reviewed 
by them before its submission to Congress: 
The administration’s action, according to 
some of the members, has cut the ground 
from under efforts for a new look at reclama- 
tion policy. 

The first great achievement of Theodore 
Roosevelt's administration was the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902. That act directed that the 
land benefited by Federal irrigation should, 
so far as possible, pay the cost thereof with- 
out interest. 
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Since then, the cost of putting water on 
arid land has increased enormously, not only 
because of inflationary prices and wages, but 
because projects have become more and more 
remote from natural water supply. Some of 
them require long channels, tunnels, and 
water lifts. The construction cost of some 
of the older projects was $100 an acre. On 
some of the new ones, the cost will run to 
$1,000 an acre. Congress progressively re- 
laxed the conditions of repayment. In the 
1902 act the period of repayment was 10 
years; in 1914 it was extended to 20; in 1926, 
to 40; and in 1939 a “development” period of 
10 years was added, making the real repay- 
ment period 50 years. Since 1946, individual 
projects have been given even more generous 
terms, some of them running to 76 years or 
“the life of the project.” 

But even with these liberal terms there 
has been a quite general failure to live up 
to the contracts. Hence, there have been 
renegotiations, some of which will extend 
repayment without interest for hundreds of 
years. 

There has also been a rehabilitation pro- 
gram—an additional subsidy. 


PAY TIME EXTENDED 


Extensions of time have meant immense 
subsidies which have become larger because 
deficit financing has made it necessary for 
the Government to borrow to pay interest 
on these investments. An easy way to illus- 
trate that is to consider the © bonds of the 
Second World War. In 10 years the outlay 
by the Government grows one-third. Then 
consider how it will grow in 20, and 30, and 
40, and 50, and maybe more years. The 
investor’s dollar and the Government debt 
will be more than $4 in 50 years. 

This dim account relates for the most 
part to experience with projects undertaken 
in the earlier years of reclamation—projects 
with more justification than those under- 
taken recently or now proposed. 

Not long after the original reclamation 
act in 1902, irrigation acquired a junior 
partner—the hydroelectric plants incidental 
to dams and reservoirs. By the time F. D. R. 
took office the junior became the over- 
shadowing partner. Expenditures mounted. 
Total appropriations for reclamation during 
the first 44 years were $1,250,000,000. In the 
7 years after 1946 they were $1,700,000,000. 
And that does ‘not include appropriations 
for the Army engineers. 

Efforts to increase subsidies for irriga- 
tion projects have eagerly turned to the 
money from the sale of the hydropower. It 
has become a main support of the partner- 
ship. 

BOOKKEEPING GIMMICKS 

In seeking economic justification for 
hydro-irrigation projects the Interior De- 
partment has persistently attempted to have 
Congress adopt a bookkeeping gimmick 
called a “benefit-cost ratio.” Thus, 2:1 
means that the benefits are twice the cost. 
The trick is to fatten the benefits with 
intangible and indirect items. Three years 
ago this practice was denounced by an engi- 
neers joint council, a group of distinguished 
engineers representing the five big profes- 
sional societies. The law, the judgment of 
engineers and of accountants refuse to 
recognize any justification except repayment 
in dollars. Any other method would be 
subject to unlimited abuse. 

It is therefore passing strange that in 
justifying the upper Colorado project, Budg- 
et Director Dodge, who, I am sure, would 
have tolerated no such nonsense in private 
banking, approved benefits other than re- 
payment in dollars. In answer to a blunt 
letter from Congressman JOHN P. SaYLor, of 
Pennsylvania, a sturdy critic of this project, 
Dodge used the term “economic evaluation” 
three times without explaining what he 
meant. This vague term can mean only one 
thing, the benefit-cost ratio. 
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A masterpiece of ingenuity was createq by 
the Solicitor of the Interior Department in 
1944. Under the law, the rates charged fo; 
power should be large enough (a) to Pay op- 
eration and maintenance expenses and to 
liquidate the capital and depreciation cost 
and (b) to cover an additional amount 
known as the “interest component” to pay 
to the Treasury interest on the money aq- 
vanced for construction. The Solicitor held 
that the “interest component” need not be 
repaid to the Treasury but could be applied 
to pay off that part of the capital cost of ir- 
rigation which was not paid by the irrigators 
Thus, the power users would pay the irriga. 
tion subsidy while the taxpayers of the Na. 
tion would pay the interest on the power in. 
vestment. In fact, the taxpayer would pick 
up two tabs: (a) the interest on the power 
investment and (b) the interest on the irrj. 
gation investment. 

Despite every effort by the Interior Depart- 
ment, this scheme was not adopted as policy 
by Congress. 


COLLBRAN FORMULA 


And so the Department went to work again 
and came up with a new formula for an irri- 
gation subsidy. This is known as the Coll- 
bran formula because it was embodied in 
legislation in 1952 authorizing a small proj- 
ect at Collbran, Colo. However, the House 
committee report declared this should not 
be regarded as a precedent. 

Under the Collbran formula the “interest 
component” of the power revenues would be 
applied, as was intended by the law, to pay 
the Treasury interest on the diminishing 
power investment. Meanwhile, all repay- 
ment on the interest-free irrigation costs, 
except the fraction paid by the irrigators, 
would be suspended for the years during 
which the power investment would be liqui- 
dated. Since revenues and costs would be the 
same, the out-of-pocket cost to the taxpayers 
of the Nation would be the same at the end 
of 50 or 60 years under either the 1944 So- 
licitor’s opinion or under the 1952 Collbran 
formula. 

According to an officer of the Interior De- 
partment, the thing that would make this 
“palatable” would be the promise that after 
the power investment is paid off with inter- 
est the proceeds from the sale of power 
should be used to pay the unpaid part of 
the irrigation investment. But with this 
sweetening in the pot there are also the bit- 
ter dregs of accumulated interest on the un- 
paid irrigation debt. 

The map which appears on page 84 shows 
the location of the various units of the up- 
per Colorado project. The Glen Canyon Dam 
is the only unit in the plan that would have 
economic feasibility standing alone. For it 
would rank with Hoover Dam in economic 
and engineering soundness and productivity. 

The Echo Park hydroelectric dam and res- 
ervoir would, according to the United States 
Park Service, irreparably impair one of the 
most gorgeous natural wonders in Amer- 
ica—the canyon in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. Tremendous opposition to the in- 
vasion of a national recreational area has 
come from lovers of wildlife and friends of 
our national parks. Only once since Yellow- 
stone was established 82 years ago has a park 
been thus invaded, and specific legislation 
by Congress would seem to forbid it. 

The 12 participating projects are run-of- 
the-mill irrigation and storage affairs. One, 
Central Utah, would open the way to further 
plans in that State. A 13th, very expensive 
one—Shiprock in New Mexico—was deferred 
by the President. 

This plan, it should be noted, is only the 
initial phase of a much greater series of 
projects in the upper Colorado Basin. This 
part alone will cost $1 billion for construc- 
tion. ‘The ultimate would be an enlarged 
series costing for construction $4 billion 
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more. Under the plans for repayment ad- 
yanced for this, the final cost with interest 
subsidy would be a sum impossible to esti- 
mate now, but no doubt running to several 
times ¢5 billion. 

Congressman Saytor pointed out in the 
hearings that only once in 50 years has the 
Bureau of Reclamation stayed within its 
estimates and that final costs over all have 
been twice the estimates. 


TREMENDOUS SUBSDY 


A formal document entitled, “Views of the 
State of California,” submitted by the State 
engineer of California with the collaboration 
of the Colorado River board of that State, 
shows by an analysis of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s figures that not more than an average 
of 15 percent of the irrigation costs would 
be repaid by the irrigators and that for the 
largest project the return would be only 12 
percent. Considering the long period of 
something like 50 years during which the 
repayment of 85 percent of the irrigation 
costs would be postponed (with interest ac- 
cumulating), the power projects would never 
be able to pay them off as planned by the 
Department. 

The California report also makes the point 
that even if we assume that high power rates 
could be maintained for 75 or 100 years in 
order to pay for irrigation costs, any legis- 
lative authorization for such a doubtful re- 
payment would in effect constitute an ad- 
vance obligation to pay for projects of un- 
known costs and engineering soundness laid 
out in the master plan. It occurs to me that 
this binding of the future to maintain high 
hydroelectric rates is to assume that there 
will never be competition with power pro- 
duced from the vast deposits of coal, gas, 
and oil shale known to be in the region or 
from some new form of energy. 

In Congressman SaY.or’s statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEecorRD which accompanied 
his insertion of the letter from Budget Direc- 
tor Dodge he offered some amazing figures. 
He stated that the construction costs alone 
of the participating irrigation projects would 
range from $200 to nearly $800 an acre and 
would average $545 per acre benefited. The 
Federal subsidy, which the Budget Director 
admitted in his letter would be two-thirds 
of the construction cost, would average $365 
for every acre benefited. That would mean 
about $50,000 for the average farm. That 
would be two and a half times the average 
value of fully developed irrigated land in the 
region. 

But this sum, huge as it is, is only the 
initial cost of the subsidy. The accumu- 
lated interest subsidy at the end of the over- 
all period of repayment would amount to 
about $1 billion, or more than $2,700 an 
acre. That would be about $370,000 per 
farm. 

MORE LOSSES 


The story of the ultimate cost cannot end 
with these estimates and calculations. For 
they are based upon the certainty of things 
working out as the planners have planned. 
If the history of 52 years of reclamation can 
throw any light upon the future, these in- 
credible figures may prove to be optimism 
rampant. The real costs will no doubt be 
immeasurably greater. 

Another loss is to be anticipated. Con- 
gressman SayLor has addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior asking for an 
estimate of the effect of the diversion of 
water upstream upon the flow and conse- 
quent production of power by Hoover, Davis, 
and Parker Dams down the river. 

Whenever you discuss these subsidies with 
an advocate of irrigation you are confronted 
with the assertion that “by 1975 we shall 
need a lot more food for a lot more mouths 
to feed.” This is a highly debatable subject. 
There are reliable opinions that we shall then 
be raising a lot more food on land already 
under cultivation without need for new irri- 
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gation projects. Congress may find it in the 
national interest to measure the cost of this 
vast subsidy for irrigation against a more 
modest subsidy for soil conservation in non- 
arid regions. There are also those who ask 
why we need to provide subsidies for new 
cultivation and at the same time subsidies 
for food surpluses which we are already 
producing. 





Too Late Now for Guatemala? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the Communist government in 
Guatemala this week in suspending civil 
rights and in organizing a “people’s 
army,” indicates that the Kremlin foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere is being 
strengthened. Last week, as a member 
of the Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, I visited Mexico and several coun- 
tries in Central America, including 
Guatemala. Iam presently preparing a 
preliminary report to my committee on 
the situation existing in this area. I 
found that the Communist government 
of Guatemala has already encouraged 
Red agitators to infiltrate neighboring 
countries to stimulate Marxist activity. 
It appears that the Republic of Hon- 
duras is next on the list of Communist 
targets. Other nations of Central 
America face similar Communist agita- 
tion. 

It is imperative that we recognize the 
danger to the free world which now 
exists in America’s own backyard. It is 
important that our Government take 
positive and courageous action to meet 
this threat to our freedom in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I suggest that the 
Congress reappraise the foreign aid pro- 
gram now under consideration. The 
present proposals call for the spending 
of $3.5 billion in foreign aid during the 
next fiscal year. Only $44 million of 
this amount, which is 1.3 percent, will be 
earmarked for all of Latin America. 

We cannot buy friends with dollars, 
but proper use of military and economic 
assistance to the countries of Latin 
America could help those countries 
strengthen their national defense pro- 
grams and assist them in increasing the 
standard of living for their people in an 
effort to discourage Communist activity. 

In addition, it is important that we re- 
spond quickly to the request of our Latin 
American neighbors for military: equip- 
ment in the face of the Communist 
threat. Our response to requests from 
Honduras and Nicaragua has helped to 
strengthen the anti-Communist bloc in 
Latin America and has encouraged re- 
sistance to the Reds. 

If a conference of Latin American na- 
tions is called, serious consideration 
should be given to the imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Red leader- 
ship of Guatemala. If the United States 
and our friends in Latin America stop 
the purchase of Guatemalan coffee and 
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boycott the shipment of fuels and other 
essential commodities to Guatemala, the 
Communist government there would be 
in serious difficulty. 

I also found in the course of my study 
of Central America, that the Commu- 
nists have infiltrated labor unions and 
teacher organizations in a number of 
Latin American countries. It is my hope 
that labor leaders in this country will 
consider inviting anti-Communist labor 
leaders in Latin America to the United 
States in order to show thm the manner 
in which the Reds have been driven from 
active leadership in most of our Amer- 
ican labor unions. A similar exchange 
among, teachers of the United States 
and Latin America could also be helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
people of the United States awaken to 
the danger which exists in the Western 
Hemisphere today. Failure to recognize 
the danger and to take action to prevent 
its spread will mean that the day will 
come when the Red menace could reach 
the very border of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the San Diego 
Union. The editorial follows: 

Too Late Now For GUATEMALA? 


The clock may have struck 12 in Guate- 
mala yesterday. The hour when anti-Com- 
munists within that country might strike 
back peaceably has been passing rapidly. 
With the suspension of constitutional guar- 
anties that time may have elapsed. 

Supported with Moscow weapons and dic- 
tatorial orders, the Communist-dominated 
government in Guatemala now may enforce 
any oppression it chooses upon the people. 

The Rens long have dominated the press 
and radio in Guatemala. Raul Leiva, press 
secietary for President Arbenz, is a Commu- 
nist. The director general of radio broad- 
casting, Carlos Alvarado Jerez, also is a Red. 

But until constitutional guarantees were 
suspended yesterday, the opposition to the 
Communists still dared to speak out—mildly, 
perhaps, but as a voice of resistance. 

The pattern of Red encroachment in 
Guatemala is typical of communism. Be- 
cause of its proximity to our own borders, 
it deserves militant scrutiny. 

The Reds have made no pretense of cap- 
turing the masses. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at 2,500 in a country of 3 million. 
The Communists have been able to entrench 
themselves in key organs of state power and 
in the leadership of labor and peasant or- 
ganizations not as the result of a widespread 
popular revolutionary movement, but 
through a well-managed conspiracy. Un- 
wittingly, they have been helped by non- 
Communists and ineffectually opposed by 
the anti-Reds. 

With few exceptions, Guatemalans have 
not elected the Communists to the positions 
of power nor explicitly endorsed the Red 
objectives. 

Jose Manuel Fortuny, recently deposed 
Guatemalan Communist Party leader, has 
proclaimed publicly the steps being fol- 
lowed. While the Reds tighten their grip on 
government, they are creating economic 
havoc by confiscating land and discouraging 
foreign investment. As conditions become 
worse, in typical Communist fashion in- 
filation will increase. The Reds then will 
seek to convert the masses, offering the pre- 
tense of a solution. 

The United States and other nations can 
seek to prevent the spread of communism to 
other nearby countries. But with the strong 
hold the Reds now have in Guatemala, it 
appears there is little hope unless revolt 
strikes from within. The hour for that is 
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Radio Station KGNC, Amarillo, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, May 31, 1954, Mr. Wes Iz- 
zard, one of the outstanding news com- 
mentators of the Nation, treated the 
very important subject of segregation in 
a news commentary over radio station 
KGNC at Amarillo, Tex. It occurred to 
me that this excellent treatment of this 
most important issue should be made 
available to all who have access to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Rapto STaTION KGNC, THe News aNp GLOBE- 
TIMES STATION, AMARILLO, Tex.—THE ComM- 
MENTARY OF Wes Izzarp, Monpay, May 31, 
1954 
There seems to be nothing new under the 

sun, even in the field of American social re- 

form. About 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered a unanimous 
decision that segregation of the races in 

American schools is unconstitutional. The 

ruling came after years of argument and de- 

liberation over several specific cases. 

None of this is new. Over a hundred years 
ago the same issue arose in the State of 
Massachusetts. A Negro girl sued to be ad- 
mitted to a school for whites. She was repre- 
sented by fiery Yankee lawyer and later 
United States Senator, Charles Sumner. The 
case was carried to the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. It lost. 

Although this was before the War Between 
the States, the issue was fought bitterly. 
The fact that thousands of Negroes were 
held as slaves in the South didn’t seem to 
phase the contenders in this New England 
battle for the right of one little Negro girl 
to attend a white school. 

The case is described in a new volume 
just issued by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press—a book hailed by critics both 
North and South as the most dispassionate, 
informative and objective work yet com- 
piled on the subject. Its title is “The Negro 
and the Schools.” Its author is Harry S. 
Ashmore, a newspaper editor who compiled 
and presented the findings of more than 40 
scholars engaged in the research project. 
Mr. Ashmore lives in Little Rock, Ark. This 
volume, by the way, is recommended for 
anyone who wants to dig deep into the back- 
ground and statistics of this school segrega- 
tion problem—The Negro and the Schools, 
by Harry S. Ashmore; published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in Chapel 
Hill. The price is $2.75. 

Mr. Ashmore launches his first chapter 
with a discussion of the Massachusetts case 
which came to a head in 1849. He writes: 

“The lawyer of record in the first school 
segregation case was Charles Sumner him- 
self—the brillian, contentious Yankee who 
was to be enshrined in the North as the 
era's most militant crusader for Negro rights 
and reviled in the South as an arch-villain 
of reconstruction. Sumner appeared on 
behalf of a Negro girl who had been barred 
from a white school under a local ordinance 
providing for separate education of the races. 
There was no i4th amendment for the 
Court to interpret, but Sumner’s arguments 
in Roberts v. City of Boston were not sub- 
stantially different from those that were to 
be heard in State and Federal courts a hun- 
dred years later. 

“The bill of rights of the Massachusetts 
constitution, he contended, forbade any 
legal distinctions based on race when it 
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proclaimed all citizens to be born equal. 
The operation of segregated public schools, 
Sumner argued, ‘tends to deepen and to per- 
petuate the odious distinction of caste, 
founded in a deep-rooted prejudice in pub- 
lic opinion.’ And finally he sought to show 
that the separate schools of Boston were not 
in fact equal, pointing out that his client 
had to walk 2,100 feet to attend her classes, 
while a white school was only 800 feet from 
her door. 

“The Massachusetts Supreme Court held 
against Sumner and handed down a decision 
that also was to have its echoes a century 
later. Chief Justice Shaw found that seg- 
regation of the races did not in itself con- 
stitute discrimination, and held that when 
the Boston school committee provided sub- 
stantially equal schools for Negroes it had 
reasonably exercised local powers not specif- 
ically denied it by higher authority. And 
Chief Justice Shaw dismissed Sumner’s cen- 
tral thesis with the opinion that any caste 
distinction aggravated by segregated schools, 
‘if it exists, is not created by law and prob- 
ably cannot be changed by law’.” 

On May 18—just 2 weeks ago—another 
United States Senator, this one from Texas, 
pointed out to his colleagues and the Nation 
the fact that segregation in public schools 
did not begin in the South, as a result of 
slavery and the bitterness of reconstruction, 
but in Massachusetts, in the days of Aboli- 
tionist Charles Sumner. He was PRICE 
Dante,, whose remarks have been lauded 
even by those who have no qualms over the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Senator 
DANIEL repeated the substance of his speech 
briefly in an NBC radio debate on the pro- 
gram, American Forum of the Air, at which 
time his opponent was the redoubtable 
Senator Paut Dovctas, of Illinois. Also, we 
understand, he was on stili another network 
program—on  television—just yesterday, 
speaking on the same subject. 

Since the Court’s decision has resulted in 


-& great deal of apprehension throughout 


most of the South, and in downright rebel- 
lion among a small group of southern public 
men; and since many Texans feel strongly 
on the subject, one way or another, what 
the junior Senator from our State has to 
say about it should be significant. In fact, 
we judge that Price DaNTEL represents a large 
segment of opinion in Texas—probably the 
majority—on this issue. Senator DANIEL 
began his speech in the Senate by saying 
this: 

“The unprecedented decisions by the Su- 
preme Court that separate but equal schools 
violate the 14th amendment call for the best 
that is in all of us to assure the continuation 
of our public systems and our progress in 
good relations among the races in the 17 
affected States. There are those who feel 
that the decisions have sounded the death 
knell to the public-school systems in certain 
areas of the country, and others who believe 
that they will supplant recent southern 
progress in race relationships with intoler- 
ance and violence. * * * This should not 
be so. No matter how much some of us may 
disagree with the reasoning and result of 
the Court's decisions, we must look to the 
future with patience, wisdom, and sound 
judgment to live under the law as it has now 
been written and at the same time preserve 
our public-school systems and maintain 
peace, order, and harmony. * * *” 

The Texas Senator then launched into a 
thorough and scholarly analysis of the case, 
in which he cited many legal decisions. He 
contends that the decision is contrary to, 
and really overrules at least 5 former Su- 
preme Court decisions, and about 59 State 
court decisions, saying that separate but 
equal schools are all right. 

In fact, Senator Danret has printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an exhaustive analysis, 
in chart form, of all these decisions. * * * 
It was a scholarly piece of work. His col- 
leagues in the Senate are beginning to learn 
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that when Price DaNnret gets up to make a 
major speech, they will hear something that 
is carefully prepared, soberly thought out, 
and exhaustively documented. That’s the 
sort of speech he made on the tidelands last 
year, for which he earned the applause even 
of his arch foe, Senator Douctas. This busi- 
ness of separate but equal facilities has 
cropped up frequently in the controversy, 
Those who have fought so long and so hard 
for an end to segregation contend that 
“separate but equal” facilities are unsatis- 
factory for two reasons: First, they assume 
that the Negro is inferior although entitieq 
to equal educational facilities; and second, 
separate facilities are economically wasteful 
and place too heavy a burden on States and 
communities. 

About the first point, Senator Dantet said 
this in his Senate speech: 

“I know of no one who has ever defended 
the doctrine of separate and equal schools 
because of prejudice or a desire to discrim- 
inate against either the white or the colored 
race, or because of hatred, or a feeling of 
superiority. I have not lived among people 
who had that feeling. That has not been my 
feeling. The only defense and justification 
for the doctrine have been that in certain 
localities it has been impossible to maintain 
peace, order, and harmony among the people, 
and to have support for the public-school 
system by the taxpayers, when people are 
forced to mingle together against the will 
of the majority of each race.” 

It is a police power of the State which 
has been held to be constitutional in the 
past. It is the same proposition as we find 
in Northern States, when there had to be 
segregation at swimming pools, because there 
were some persons of each race who do not 
get along with each other. There are some 
in each race who have prejudices. 

Not too long ago in the District of Colum- 
bia, swimming pools had to be closed because 
of fights which occurred when there was 
commingling of the races. The same thing 
was true in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New York. 

“It is unfortunate that there are any prej- 
udices left; that there is even one person in 
the white race or of the Negro race who 
would still cause trouble when commingling 
in public places, but we might just as well 
face the facts. There has been trouble in 
the past. I hope we may not have it in the 
future. 

“When I began my remarks, I said it was 
not my purpose to criticize the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, to flout it, or to do any- 
thing else with respect to it, but simply 
to hope that we can look forward to living 
under the opinion in a way which will 
enable us to preserve our public school sys- 
tem, as well as peace, harmony, and order 
in the various communities which are af- 
fected. I make these rémarks today simply 
to place in the Recorp as to the good faith 
of the States in the past, to show where they 
got the doctrine, and how they have applied 
it in good faith; and also to show that the 
new decisions by the Supreme Court have 
overruled many previous court decisions. I 
mainly wish to show that the States have 
acted in absolute good faith in believing that 
they were obeying the Constitution and 
the opinions of the Supreme Court in provid- 
ing separate but equal school systems in 
the respective States.” 

Now let’s talk a moment about the second 
point brought up by those who have been 
battling for an end to segregation—that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine is wasteful and 
works @ financial hardship on States and 
communities. 

There was a brief statement in a weekly 
news magazine last week that “even some 
west Texas communities” in which only a few 
Negroes live welcomed the Supreme Court 
decision because of the financial burden of 
attempting to provide “separate but equal” 
facilities, We have made some inquiries but 
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haven’t found any of these. Perhaps there 
are some. However, there are, perhaps, com- 
munities in which an end to segregation 
would solve some financial problems—as 
well as other physical problems brought 
about by the necessity of maintaining “sep- 
arate but equal” schools. The outstanding 
example of such communities, of course, is 
Washington, D. C—our National Capital. 

In Mr. Ashmore’s book The Negro and the 
Schools, this description of the Washington 
problem is given: 

“The maintenance of the dual system in a 
city where residential segregation is rapidly 
breaking down causes an increasing number 
of children to travel long distances to school. 
In the interracial neighborhoods the district- 
ing of elementary schools has become mean- 
ingless, for if there is only one school, one 
group or the other has to go outside the 
neighborhood for its. schooling. The incon- 
venience has cut both ways. For example, 
the new River Terrace Elementary School 
was originally intended Tor whites, but by the 
time it was completed there was a greater 
need for Negro classrooms in the mixed 
neighborhood in which it is located, with the 
result that white children now have to 
cross a major highway to attend the inferior 
Benning School. The problem of travel is 
most severe for Negroes at the high school 
level, who have to travel as far as six miles 
to reach one of the three Negro institutions. 

“The continuing effort to superimpose a 
rigidly segregated school system upon a rap- 
idly shifting residential pattern has made 
crises, financial and otherwise, the norm in 
the Washington school system. The direct 
dollar and cents cost of maintaing segrega- 
tion was estimated in 1952 by the then Com- 
missioner F. Joseph Donohue as between 
$7 and $8 million annually—more than one- 
fourth of the entire school budget. 

“There has also been a high cost in terms 
of communitywide frustration and tension. 
The effort to preserve the uncertain balance 
between the white and Negro divisions has 
often involved transferring facilities from 
the use by one race to the other. This might 
work if affected neighborhoods changed 
character quickly and became all white of 
all Negro. The fact is that they do not, and 
a neighborhood usually changes character 
gradually until it reaches the point that the 
white school is not wholly empty but half- 
empty. Negro and white parents are then 
placed in competition for the most con- 
venient school facilities for their children 
and bitter racial controversy is a frequent 
result.” 

Getting back to Senator Dante.: He 
brought out a vital point in answer to a 
question on the American Forum of the Air 
program on NBC a week ago—a point that 
was discussed briefly right here in Amarillo 
at the Methodist Conference last week. Let’s 
see first what Senator Danret had to say. 
A member of the forum audience, a man 
named Hollender, asked this question: 


“When we find Negroes in the North who 
are given a free choice of whether to go to 
segregated schools or mixed schools, they 
almost invariably go to mixed schools, ex- 
cept where the schools are neighborhood 
schools and the neighborhoods happen to be 
predominantly Negro. The question I 
wanted to ask you about is this: If there is a 
free choice, if the Negroes in the South could 
feel free to choose mixed schools or segre- 
gated schools without any hint of intimida- 
tion or any of the subtle ways in which they 
have been made to feel that they must stay 
by themselves, whether you think that they 
would not, under those circumstances, with- 
= we intimidation, choose to go to mixed 
schools?” 


That's a pretty long and confused question. 
It is based on that old, old misconception 
the superliberals up North have had for so 
long, that the Southern Negro is intimidated 
and cowed into the lot of an in- 
ferior citizen. We'll have more to say about 
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that later. But Senator 
DANIEL’s reply: 

“Not at all, Mr. Hollender. I feel per- 
fectly safe in saying that if given a free 
choice the Negro children and their par- 
ents would choose that they attend the 
separate schools instead of the mixed schools. 

“Now we have proof of that. In Texas, we 
have a fine university for Negroes—Texas 
Southern University. I handled a law suit 
against a Negro who wanted admission into 
the University of Texas law school. He won 
out. He obtained entrance, but only about 
6 or 7 of the students from the Negro law 
school went into the University of Texas. 
Thirty-some-odd remained at the separate 
Negro school. And you will find even among 
Negro citizens of the North, a majority with 
college degrees, instead of going to the mixed 
schools, came into separate schools and 
obtained their degrees.” 

The same sort of reply to a similar ques- 
tion was made here in Amarillo last Thurs- 
day by the president of Huston-Tillotson 
College in Austin, a Methodist Negro insti- 
tution, Dr. M. S. Davage. Dr. Davage was 
asked whether, in his opinion, the High Court 
ruling would mean the end of the all-Negro 
college in Texas and the South. He replied 
he thought the larger and better-supported 
Negro colleges would survive. Even today, 
he pointed out, there are students in Hus- 
ton-Tillotson—many of them athletes—from 
States in which Negroes are taken for granted 
in the schools and colleges. They are there 
from California, Illinois, Kansas—even New 
York. 

“These young people,” said Dr. Davage, 
“could have gone to mixed colleges in their 
own States. They chose to come to Huston- 
Tillotson.” 

The fact is that the majority of brilliant 
Negro college graduates have degrees from 
all-Negro colleges in the South. 

, All of which leads us to something else— 
to a now-famous editorial published in a 
Negro newspaper in Newark, N. J., 2 or 3 
years ago, and republished widely since 
then throughout the South. The editor who 
wrote it is named Davis Lee, one of the out- 
standing Negro newspapermen in the Nation. 
When Congressman Rocrrs was here last 
week we got to talking about the Davis Lee 
editorial, and he said he thought he had a 
copy of it in his files. He called his secretary 
in Washington, Dee Dodson, and asked him 
to have a copy made and airmailed to us. 
Mr. Dodson did just that, and threw in a good 
deal of other material, besides—photostats 
of newspaper editorials on the Supreme Court 
decision, excerpts from remarks printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. We wish we 
had time to bring you all of it, but it would 
take all night; and Mr. Eisenhower is going 
to need these radio facilities in about 30 
minutes for his speech on the anniversary 
of Columbia Univerisity * * * incidentially, 
we suggest you keep tuned in and listen to 
it. It is our understanding that he is going 
to hit pretty hard at Senator McCarrny, 
without calling him by name * * *, But 
getting back to the Davis Lee editorial. 
The copy we have here is from a reprint 
of the editorial in the Elberton, Ga., Star. 
Originally, remember, it come out in the 
Newark, N. J., Telegram, published by and 
for Negroes. Here are some of the state- 
ments pertinent to the present situation, al- 
though written a couple of years before the 
High Court ruling was made: 

“The efforts being made by certain paid 
agitators and pressure groups to have seg- 
regated schools in the South declared un- 
constitutional may cause southern Negroes 
to lose a lot more than they will gain. 

“The trouble with this Government, as 
with similar ones, is that the initiators don’t 
count the overall cost to the race. The 
present effort is designed to destroy the 
whole pattern of segregation, and to estab- 
lish an integrated social order in which there 
will be no distinction made in this country 
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on the basis of race, religion, or color or 
nationality. 

“That is a laudable objective, but human 
nature just has not changed that much, and 
the achievement of such an objective could 
cause repercussions that might set the Negro 
back 50 years. 

“Integration in the schools in the North 
and East is not a howling success. A Negro 
ean attend most of the schools up here and 
get an education, but few of the States that 
educate him will hire him as a teacher. The 
State of Connecticut doesn’t have 25 Negro 
teachers. 

“Recently I visited Albany, the capital of 
New York State, and learned that the city 
only employs three Negro teachers. Our own 
city, Newark, with Negroes constituting 20 
percent of the population, employs 2,200 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and we don’t have 1 Negro principalship. 

“Nowhere in these integrated States do 
Negroes get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. Every device is employed to 
keep qualified Negroes from being assigned. 
Recently a reputable New York labor union 
made a report on the employment of Negro 
teachers in New York City and charged that 
@ systematic scheme has been adopted to 
exclude Negroes as teachers. 

“This is not true in the South? The State 
of Georgia employs 7,313 Negro teachers and 
paid them close to $15 million in salaries last 
year. North Carolina paid its Negro teach- 
ers over $22 million last year. Florida is 
another State that ranks at the top on 
teacher pay. 

“If these States, that are now pouring 
millions of dollars annually into Negro 
pockets, which provides our le with 
money that enables them to enjoy the dig- 
nity of man, to enjoy prestige and respect- 
ability, to buy homes and the necessities of 
life, are forced to abandon the segregated 
scheol, 75 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the South will lose their jobs. Not only that, 
but approximately 20,000 Negro principals 
will lose their jobs as well. 

“Can the southern Negro afford to take 
this sort of economic licking for the privilege 
of sending his kids to a mixed school? I 
don’t think so. * * * 

“Another angle of this forced change is 
this: Under integration the States will not 
be permitted to maintain separate cafe- 
terias and operate separate school buses— 
it will be integration all the way, which wi!l 
necessitate scrapping or repealing State laws 
unless all Negro and white school children 
are permitted to violate present laws, and 
this is not likely. 

“This present movement to end segrega- 
tion in the schools is merely the beginning 
of a well-laid plan to completely end segre- 
gation in everything in the South. If this 
happens, the Negro will be thrown into direct 
competition with the white race, and our 
business institutions will crumble. 

“No place in the world do Negroes own and 
control as much as do those in the South. 
Atlanta is without question the Negro capital 
of the world. It is the center of Negro cul- 
ture, education, business, and finance. And 
both Negroes and whites live, work, and 
operate business without either being con- 
scious of the other’s race. * * * 

“During the past 2 years I have spent more 
time in the South than I have in my office, 
and I have interviewed thousands of Negroes 
in all walks of life and I have found very 
few who favor mixed schools. They want 
their own schools, but equal facilities. * * * 

“Despite all of the hullaballoo about the 
liberal East and North, no Negro Has been 
made head of a State college or university. 
Down South the woods are full of Negro 
college and university presidents. Down in 
Texas a Negro college president of a State 
school gets $15,000 a year. 

“What Negroes need to refresh their mem- 
ories on is the fact that just a few years ago 
we were raising Cain because colored kids in 
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the South were being taught by white 
teachers. We wanted them taught by 
Negroes. As Negroes qualified, Negro teach- 
ers replaced white teachers until now Negro 
teachers have completely taken over. 

“Not too long ago Negroes went into court 
and demanded equal facilities in our schools. 
The courts ruled that they were right. All 
the Southern States embarked upon a school- 
building program never heard of before in 
the history of our Nation. And this effort to 
give Negroes equal school facilities is an 
honest one. 

“Now after these States have spent mil- 
lions, as they were requested to do, a group 
goes back into courts declaring that the 
Negro is not now satisfied with equal facil- 
ities, that the separate but equal law is un- 
constitutional, that nothing less than inte- 
gration will do, That doesn’t seem fair to 
me. 

“I have never contended that the South is 
a utopia, but I do contend that it offers the 
Negro his greatest opportunity. Last week 
as I looked at the Negro schools in St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa, Fia., I felt proud of my race. 
Nowhere in the world do they have more 
beautiful schools than do the Negroes in 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and the building program is not yet com- 

lete.” 

. Well, that’s a good part of the famous 
Davis Lee editorial from the Newark (N. J.) 
Telegram. It wil be quoted loudly and wide- 
ly in the months ahead—and probably it 
should be. 

Nevertheless, segregation has been out- 
lawed by the highest Court in the land. The 
Court wisely postponed the problem of carry- 
ing its edit into effect until at least next 
fall. The complexities and adjustments will 
be tremendous. 

There are some things that will bear watch- 
ing. An organized drive is under way— 
and has been for years—for a Federal FEPC, 
a Fair Employment Practices Act. This 
could be rushed through during the excite- 
ment of working out the nonsegregation de- 
cree. Unlike the school ruling, which simply 
forbids segregation as unconstitutional, the 
FEPC would force employers to hire in- 
dividuals they might not want to hire, on 
the grounds that discrimination because of 
race, creed, or color is illegal. This is on its 
way. 

On the other side, efforts of Georgia and 
perhaps South Carolina to circumvent the 
school ruling by abolishing public schools 
could do a tremendous harm to the Nation. 
By subsidizing private and church schools, 
this practice—inaugurated to circumvent 
what those States consider one evil, would 
weaken another Constitutional bulwark— 
that providing for separation of church and 
state. 

It is a tremendous problem. We must ap- 
proach it soberly and with a will to work 
it out as peaceably and harmoniously as we 
can. As the junior Senator from Texas told 
his fellow Senators: 

“We must look to the future with patience, 
wisdom, and sound judgment to live under 
the law as it has been written and at the 
same time preserve our public school sys- 
tems and maintain peace, order, and har- 
mony.” 





Uncle Sam Shows Atoms for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
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energy for peaceful purposes, there was 
a loud silence from the Soviet Union. 
Fortunately, the rest of the world is far 
more interested in peace and prosperity 
than the Communists. 

With or without Russia, our Govern- 
ment has decided to show the world. 
Our Public Information Service is plan- 
ning a series of atomic shows this sum- 
mer to demonstrate what we are doing 
to utilize this new power for peace. In 
South America and in Europe, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and those 
American industries which have been 
working under its direction will demon- 
strate a model of an atomic powerplant 
and show how cities may be illuminated, 
how ships may be propelled, and how 
medicine may be furthered through the 
use of atomic byproducts. 

The demonstrations will undoubtedly 
command prime attention wherever they 
are shown. High on the list will be the 
Brazilian world fair this summer, an 
exhibition in Rome, and another in Ber- 
lin. Even the title is suggestive of things 
to come, “The Hope of the Future.” 
Here is a potential influence for world 
peace which must not. fail. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a proposal for the sub- 
division of the Territory of Alaska from 
a valued constituent, Orvis H. Saxby, 
who resides in Stoneham, Mass. Mr. 
Saxby is a prominent member of the 
bar and a devoted student of govern- 
ment. Accompanying the proposal as 
furnished me is a carefully drawn sketch 
map which, unfortunately, cannot be re- 
produced in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

The proposal follows: 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA: A PROPOSAL FOR THE 
SUBDIVISION OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Granting statehood to an area the size of 
the Territory of Alaska is most impractical 
and unfair both to the people of Alaska and 
to the other States of the Union. The Ter- 
ritory of Alaska should long ago have been 
subdivided into smaller political areas, each 
of which might someday develop into a po- 
tential new State. 

Alaska embraces 586,400 square miles, 
which is more than twice the size of Texas 
(267,339 square miles), and 3%, times that 
of California (158,693 square miles). It is 
larger in area than many independent for- 
eign nations. 

The population of Alaska (1950), 128,640 
(of which 33,000 are native Eskimos and 
Indians), would only make one fair-sized 
city In most Statés and is only one-sixtieth 
that of Texas (7,711,194) and one-eightieth 
that of California (10,586,223). The burden 
upon this small population, which will be 
assumed, if statehood is granted, to admin- 
ister and police such a vast area, would be 
untenable and might result in utter dis- 
aster for the new State. 

Nearly 90 percent of the population and 
all but 1 or 2 of the larger towns and cities 

are to be found south of 
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the 65th parallel of latitude and east of the 
150th meridian. The area thus enclosed (in. 
cluding Kodiak Island) might well form a 
State of reasonable size which could survive 
and properly administer itself without undue 
burden upon its citizens. 

The entire area of the present Territory 
of Alaska, which lies north of the 65th paral. 
lel of latitude, could well be organized into 
a new Territory, as could the area lying west 
of the 150th meridian and south of the 65th 
parallel of latitude, including the Aleutian 
Archipelago. These Territories should re. 
main under the jurisdiction and adminis. 
tration of the Federal Government for many 
years tocome. Should the development anq 
growth of either of the two proposed new 
Territories some day warrant, another State 
of reasonable size for efficient self-govern. 
ment will be available for admission. 

Orvis H. Saxsy, LL. D. 





Maintenance of America’s Vital Ship. 
building Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask uhanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of a letter sent by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America to the President of 
the United States on June 2, 1954, asking 
that he “bend every effort to avert the 
collapse of the American shipbuilding 
and ship-repair industry.” 

Both as citizens and as workers in the 
Nation’s shipyards, President John J, 
Grogan, of the Industrial Union, and all 
the members of his organization, have a 
deep interest in the well-being of the 
shipbuilding industry and a realistic 
approach to the correction of current 
difficulties in that field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL UVION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Camden, N. J., June 2, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We are writing to re- 
quest you to bend every effort of your ad- 
ministration to avert the collapse of the 
American shipbuilding and ship repair in- 
dustry. 

About 2 months ago the Maritime Admin- 
istration requested a supplementary appro- 
priation of approximately $110 million for 
construction differential subsidy for two ves- 
sels for the Moore-McCormac Lines, 2 ves- 
sels for the Grace Lines, and 4 experimental 
conversions of Liberty ships in the reserve 
fleet. This request was referred to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, where it still remains. 
If the Bureau of the Budget or administra- 
tion approval is not given in the very near 
future, Congress will have adjourned by the 
time such approval is obtained, and no ship- 
building appropriation will have been made 
for either this year or next. Even if the 
Bureau of the Budget were to approve this 
request for supplemental appropriations and 
the request were to be sent up to Congress 
immediately, there is very little time ieft 
during which the Congress can act on the 
request. 
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we trust that you will remember that 
action on @ request for appropriations for 
construction differential subsidy for the 2 
vessels for the Moore-McCormac Lines and 
the 2 vessels for the Grace Lines was not 
taken at the Ist session of the 83d Congress. 
This action was tabled until the next session 
of the Congress. The second session is now 
almost over and because of the delay by the 
Bureau of the Budget, it seems as if no 
action will be taken by the second session. 

We, therefore, urge you immediately to 
instruct the Bureau of the Budget to pass 
upon the rquest for this supplemental ap- 
propriation, and to send it to Congress. 

Further, at present there are the follow- 
ing bills before the Congress of the United 
States, which, if passed in time, might al- 
leviate the emergency situation of this in- 
dustry. 

8S. 3458, passed by the Senate on May 24 
to permit long-term charter of privately built 
tankers by the Navy. This bill is presently 
before the House of Representatives, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and, 
if passed by the House, can take effect im- 
mediately. 

H. R. 9252, to provide a national defense 
reserve of tankers by permitting 10-year-old 
tanker trade-in. This bill was passed by the 
Senate at the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
and is presently before the House merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

H. R. 9253, to provide for a program of 
merchant ship construction of 60 vessels per 
year. This bill is presently before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and could be introduced into the Senate very 
quickly. 

The emergency program for the repair of 
vessels in the laid-up fleet—hearings on this 
have taken place before Senator BUTLER’s 
subcommittee on water transportation, and 
the bill could go before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If new contract work is not obtained by 
the shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
immediately, we will face almost total col- 
lapse of the industry. 

As you doubtless know, unless drastic ac- 
tion is taken by this session of the Congress 
relative to the merchant marine, only two 
private merchant vesels will remain to be 
constructed in private shipyards of this 
country by the beginning of 1955. Not a 
single private merchant ship will be left on 
the ways to shipyards after that time. Our 
present merchant fleet is inadequate for na- 
tional defense because it is becoming obso- 
lete en bloc. We are decimating the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
to a point where it will not be able to expand 
to meet the full needs of war. 

By July the Sparrows Point shipyard of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the yard which 
built the most merchant tonnage of any yard 
in 1953, will be ready to close. Most of the 
small yards will be shut except those which 
are lucky enough to have some Navy work. 
From the beginning of 1953 to the beginning 
of 1954, the backlog of shipbuilding work has 
declined by close to 50 percent. 

The rapid expansion required for the ship- 
yard forces in America during the Second 
World War and the cost of the facilities it 
was necessary to construct, cost us well over 
one-half billion dollars in facilities, wasted 
manpower and training programs. In addi- 
tion to this, the cost of building a fleet which 
would not be usable in peacetime is difficult 
to measure—but we would venture to say 
that close to $5 billion worth of unusable 
merchant ships were constructed because of 
the emergency and the fact that ships had 
to be built quickly by mass production meth- 
ods, with no time to construct a fleet which 
could be usable in peace as well as in war. 

If Congress and the administration were 
to allow an adequate ship construction pro- 
gram at the same time as allowing the pres- 
ervation and repair of the reserve fleet, in 
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time we would be able to scrap the obsolete 
Liberty ships in the reserve fleet, and have a 
reserve fleet capable of meeting any emer- 
gency. 

We trust you will give this matter your 
immediate consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. Grocan, President. 





Bad for the United States of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading-Eagle of June 10, 1954. 
The same day, another editorial ap- 
peared in the Reading Times which re- 
flects a siimlar point of view on the im- 
portant incident involving several mid- 
shipmen whose commissions were with- 
held as possible security risks. I believe 
that both of these editorials which I in- 
sert today, reflect the thinking of many 
American citizens who were shocked by 
the action of the naval authorities on the 
eve of the graduation from the United 
States Naval Academy: 


BaD FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The incident of the three midshipmen, 
Harold Pollack, Paul Shimek, Jr., and Peter 
Yadlowsky, whose commissions have been 
withheld for “security” reasons after the 
three men graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy, looks like one of those ridcu- 
lous things that are likely to result from 
sweeping directives and ill-conceived laws. 

We use the Yadlowsky case as an extreme 
example. Here the loyalty of a young man 
was questioned because, 17 years ago, when 
Peter was a mere child, his father had caused 
an insurance policy to be issued in the boy’s 
name by an organization known as Inter- 
national Workers Order. 

At that time TWO was not being dignified 
by Government scrutiny. Since then, how- 
ever, it was placed on the Attorney General's 
subversive list. Also since then, the policy 
has been canceled by the father, an immi- 
grant from Austria, who, so far as anyone 
knows to the contrary, is loyal to the United 
States of America. Yet, because of some- 
thing that was done for or with the boy, 
and over which he had no control, this Naval 
Academy graduate, whose record is good, 
must be smeared and investigated. 

Technically, the action that has been 
taken in three cases is justified by an Ex- 
ecutive order, issued by President Eisen- 
hower in April 1953, which requires investi- 
gations prior to the granting of officer com- 
missions. But from a practical standpoint 
it seems that the cause of doubt is very weak 
indeed. Moreover, one wonders why all the 
facts could not have been quietly ascertained 
during the years that the three boys spent 
in our Naval Academy. 

It is possible to sympathize with the elder 
Yadlowsky, who now grieves because it is 
by his action, innocently taken many years 
ago, that his boy has been placed under a 
cloud. But as citizens of the United States 
upon whom official injustice and inanity re- 
fiect, all of us need some sympathy. 

We may be confident that the investiga- 
tions will be expeditious and fair in each 
case. As for young Yadlowsky, whose plight 
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we are highlighting, it is probable that he 
will come through with a clean slate and 
that his father also will be adjudged blame- 
less for entering into what was merely a 
business arrangement when his son was a 
small child. However, it also seems that out 
of all this should come a better method of 
investigating individuals than has thus far 
been evolved. 

We assert the right and duty of our offi- 
cials to institute regulations and procedures 
that will safeguard our country against sub- 
versives. But we also believe that there 
should be a time limit on even subversion 
and that a way must be found clearly to ab- 
solve those who, in former years, have en- 
tered into un-American alliances which they 
later sincerely renounced. Most of all, we 
think it is wrong and foolish to hold bud- 
ding citizens answerable for the actions of 
their parents, whether those actions were 
sins or merely errors. 

To believe that there are many Americans 
who, at some time in their lives; were either 
members of the Communist Party or sympa- 
thetic to the cause of communism imposes 
no strain on the imagination. But to hold 
that, having recanted, they should be for- 
ever damned violates religious dogma and 
simple commonsense. Beyond that—to ap- 
praise the loyalty of one person by the action 
of another is both immoral and asinine. 

We find it difficult to sympathize with or 
to trust those who took refuge in the fifth 
amendment to refuse to answer the ques- 
tions of a duly authorized Senate committee. 
However, we believe that most Americans can 
view with tolerance and understanding those 
who have frankly confessed past association 
with subversive groups and who later revised 
their thinking. 

In the case of the three midshipmen, it is 
on the record that none of them claimed im- 
munity from questioning. Each oi them 
had signed loyalty forms and in no case has 
any of their answers to questionnaires caused 
them to become suspects. 

Whether or not it was so intended, the 
order that withheld the commissions from 
graduates Pollack, Shimek, and Yadlowsky is 
likely to make all security regulations look 
ridiculous. That would be bad for the 
Nation. 

Conversely, our Nation will be the gainer 
if, from the case of these three Naval Acad- 
emy graduates, we learn the necessity of 
vamping our laws and directives into a pat- 
tern that fits with simple justice and basic 
common sense. 





American Way Finds Voice Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our 
American capitalistic. system has been 
remarkably silent in its own cause in 
Europe on too many occasions. As a re- 
sult, there are many countries which 
have developed the notion that our eco- 
nomic strength is due to our wealth. 
Because of our resources, our rich soil, 
and our great size, so runs the argument, 
we have achieved a living standard un- 
equalled overseas. 

The erroneous reasoning behind this 
proposition is clear to us, no matter how 
obscure the Communists try to make it. 
Other lands have resources equal, if not 
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superior, to our own. At the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, an American 
employer delegate finally told the truth 
to a European audience. He told it with- 
out boastfulness, but simply as a matter 
of plain, down-to-earth fact. Our suc- 
cess in developing the American economy 
is due to, first, our competitive system; 
second, the determination of American 
bus_ness to give the people the most that 
can be furnished for their money; and 
third, the recognition that working peo- 
ple of all walks of life are the best cus- 
tomers we can have. 

Our spokesman, William L. McGrath, 
president of the Williamson Heater Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, did a job for the 
American way of life. What we need are 
more folks like him to prove the point 
that capitalism is the greatest producer 
ever devised by the mind of man. Given 
the chance, this way of life will put more 
of the good things in the hands of more 
people than any other system. We have 
proved it here, It can work just as well 
everywhere. 





Relief for the Fishing Industry in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by me to the 
President of the United States: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srares, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1954. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: May I direct your 
attention to the fact that Massachusetts 
leads the Nation in the production of fresh 
and frozen, packaged groundfish fillets. In 
our ports, regardless of this fact, however, 
one finds no healthy increase in landings, 
fewer fishermen and vessels, and a lack of 
incentive to replace antiquated vessels. 
This great industry is beginning to wither 
away. Foreign nations with lower living 
standards appear to be taking over the 
United States market and are rapidly build- 
ing plants and new vessels with various sub- 
sidies not available to our own’ fishing in. 
dustry. This industry is vital to Massachu- 
setts and must be protected. 

In view of the recent Tariff Commission 
report to the President, I have been officially 
requested by the Department of Natural Re- 
sources of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to seek your assistance in obtaining re- 
lief for the fishing industry in Massachusetts 
under the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. It is my understanding the 
President of the United States very soon 
either accepts or rejects the Tariff Commis- 
sion's report. 

For your information regarding this im- 
portant consideration, may I bring to your 
attention the fact that in 1939 imported 
groundfish fillets were received from only 
three foreign countries and amounted to less 
than 10 million pounds. With the present 
duty being no deterrent, however, imports 
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now during this year are coming In from 14 
countries and the importations of ground- 
fish fillets have reached a record high of al- 
most 108 million pounds. The Massachu- 
setts fishing industry cannot survive this 
competition. 

Because of this situation and the neces- 
sity for immediate action, I respectfully re- 
quest you to authorize relief to the fishing 
industry of Massachusetts under the escape 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

With cordial regards and all best wishes, 
I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpirH Nourse ROGERs, 
Member of Congress. 





Graduation Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me 
before the graduates of the senior course 
and junior course, Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Center, Marine Corps Schools, at 
Quantico, Va., on June 4, 1954: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF LT. GEN. CLIFTON 

B. Cates, USMC, COMMANDANT, MARINE 

Corps SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA. 

Congressman SHort, members of the 
graduating classes, fellow marines, ladies, 
and gentlemen, first, let me welcome the 
visitors to the Marine Corps schools. We are 
very pleased to have the friends and loved 
ones of the members of these classes present. 
Prior to introducing our guest speaker, I 
would like to extend my heartiest congratu- 
lations to the members of these classes and 
to wish each and everyone the very best of 
everything on their new assignments. I 
would also like to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to the wives of the members of these 
classes for the vatuable contribution they 
have made to our post activities. These 
graduating classes are composed of officers 
from all of the services—Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force—and, I am pleased to 
say, officers from our allies—England, Korea, 
Brazil, Denmark, Nationalist China, Venezu- 
ela, Indonesia, and Greece. 

Our guest speaker, Congressman Snort, 
is a man that I am proud to claim as a friend. 
He is a true friend not only of the Marine 
Corps, but of all the services. His life's 
record reads like a real s book. He was 
born in the Ozark district of Missouri and, 
being an old country boy from Tennessee my- 
self, I can assure you he speaks our language. 
After attending public schools at Galena, he 
attended Marionville College, Baker Uni- 
versity, Boston University, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. While at Boston University he was 
awarded the Frank D. Howard fellowship 
and studied for 3 years in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and at Oxford University. He is recognized 
as one of the best educated Members of 
Congress. At one time he was a Methodist 
minister and also a college professor. He 
was elected to Congress in 1928, and has 
served continuously since then, with the_ex- 
ception of a period of 4 years when evidently 
the Democrats were too strong for him. 

Congressman SHorr has served on many 
committees in Congress, and is at the pres- 
ent time the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House. As a commit- 
tee member, he has visited every section of 
the globe and there are few in Congress who 
can equal his knowledge of world conditions, 
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He has always been an advocate of a strong 
America and the need for keeping the na- 
tion alert to the menace of communism. He 
has taken an active interest in national de. 
fense. In fact, he has become an authority 
on it. He has consistently displayed very 
keen Judgment and has been able to predict 
with uncanny accuracy many important 
events. He is noted for his eloquence, and 
even the Democrats sit up and take noticg 
when he rises to speak. 

I have always been a firm believer that of. 
cers on active duty should not participate 
in politics, but after carefully reading the 
voting record of our guest speaker, I will 
admit that I concur in practically all of his 
stands on national defense. 

I know of no man who has more friends 
than our guest speaker today. He is a man 
who has the courage of his convictions, but 
always fair and square, and it is a great 
honor to present to you the Honorable 
Dewey Suort, from the seventh district of 
Missouri. 





ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Dewey SHonkr, or 
Missouri 


General Cates, General Pollock, distin. 
guished graduates of the senior and junior 
amphibious warfare schools, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen; before I start, let me just say a few 
words about my good friend, Cliff Cates. I 
always think of him as a marine’s marine, 
I'm not going to embarrass him by reciting 
hig accomplishments—but in the years 
ahead, when marines gather to discuss the 
“Old Corps,” Cliff Cates will be remembered, 
not only as a former commandant, but as an 
outstanding platoon leader, a brilliant regi- 
mental commander, an extremely effective 
division commander; and finally, but most 
important, as @ man—a man who lives, 
breathes, eats, drinks, and, I imagine, dreams 
about the Marine Corps. 

The Nation, sir, has been fortunate to have 
had your services. And as I look at all of 
these future commandants and generals who 
are graduating from the senior and junior 
amphibious warfare schools, I can offer them 
no better advice than to emulate their com- 
manding general, Clifton B. Cates. 

I greatly appreciate the honor you have 
bestowed upon me by asking me to address 
this class, so indicative of the real accom- 
plishments of interservice, yes, even inter- 
national, cooperation. 

This kind of teamwork, now known as 
unification, is nothing new for our armed 
services, for it operated quite successfully 
throughout World War II. And as I gaze 
upon the outstanding men who make up 
this graduating class and see each service 
represented, as well as officers from friendly 
nations, then I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my confidence in this type of uni- 
fication—this type of teamwork, this type 
of cooperation—which augurs well for our 
national security. 

The duty of developing new phases of am- 
phibious warfare is appropriately that of the 
Marine Corps, but World War II taught us, 
as did Korea, that amphibious operations 
are an important part of service doctrine 
for each of the services. Yes; even the Air 
Force must be proficient in amphibious op- 
erations beyond that of combat support, 
for we have not yet reached ‘the ultimate 
in logistics which permits us the luxury 
of supplying all fuel, armament, and equip- 
ment by air. 

These are confusing days—not just be- 
cause of the complex, unsettled international 
situation, which apparently is to become 
an inherent part of the 20th century—but 
also because there are some people who feel 
that we have developed weapons which nul- 
lify all known concepts of warfare. 


Of course, we are in an era of changing 


military doctrines, but our military policy 
as an extension of diplomacy has not, and 
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will not, Change merely because of the ad- 
vent of new weapons. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that while our military policy remains 
stable—as @ means of effecting a result— 
nevertheless, our foreign policy has faltered 
and stumbled over the past two decades, 
from nonintervention to partisan neutral- 
ity; from war to misguided cooperation; 
from appeasement to anger; from contain- 
ment to massive retaliation—but I am naive 
enough to hope that this Nation will one 
day unanimously support a firm, fixed, for- 
eign policy which will be our unswerving 
national policy—notwithstanding the vacil- 
lations and fleeting diversions that ofttimes 
tempt not only ourselves but our allies. 

Your responsibility as military men is to 
implement whatever foreign policy may be 
the fashion of the day. This is not an easy 
task, particularly in the atmosphere of a 
feast-or-famine type of military prepared- 
ness. In the past we mobilized when the 
situation called for drastic action—and costs 
were disregarded; we demobilized even more 
rapidly when the fire was out—and again 
costs were disregarded. But the thought of 
future fires always managed to escape us— 
until suddenly another conflagration sound- 
ed the alarm. 

Thus, our military policy of preparedness 
has, until recently, vacillated, Just as has our 
foreign policy. I am confident that we are 
now in an era of predetermined preparedness 
and that our military program will become 
reasonably well stabilized. 

Some variation in personnel strengths can 
be expected, but our overall mobilization 
base, our ability to expand efficiently and 
quickly, and our capacity to fulfill our inter- 
national commitments, based upon actual 
forces in being—properly equipped—is now 
a reality. The difficult problem will be that 
of maintaining those forces in being, for, 
with a ray of sunshine in the international 
clouds, the Nation will again be tempted 
with the bait of temporary good will. I don’t 
know why it is that a kind word from a na- 
tion controlled by deceitful habitual crim- 
inals can bring about a clamoring for whole- 
sale reductions in our Armed Forces—but it 
does. Perhaps by now we have all learned 
our lesson the hard way. 

Coupled with our past performance in the 
feast or famine theory of preparedness, and 
our previous attempts to establish a weather- 
vane type of foreign policy—subject to ty- 
phoons, doldrums, cyclones, and short-lived 
blue skies—is the awful specter of nuclear 
power. It adds more confusion to an already 
bewildering situation, for it carries with it 
the threat of extinction, the fear of aggres- 
sion, the power of retaliation, the faint hope 
of world understanding, and the incorrect 
conclusion by some that it replaces a major 
portion of our Armed Forces. 

Warfare, since the beginning of time, has 
involved personal combat. New weapons can 
increase casualties, disrupt supply routes, 
destroy depots, decimate cities, and force in- 
dustrial production underground. But the 
ultimate challenge remains the same. No 
man controls, in the true sense of the word, 
any area over which he does not have physi- 
cal supremacy. The attainment of that 
physical supremacy may require changes in 
methods, but, after all is said and done, it is 
the man who personally confronts his en- 
emy—who looks him straight in the face— 
who decides the final outcome. 

Everyone today is attempting to become 
&@ major prophet with respect to nuclear pow- 
er and the effect of the hydrogen and atom 
bombs upon our Armed Forces. There are 
some who feel that the day of a large Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps is a thing of the past. 
There are others who feel that the develop- 
ment of nuclear power increases the impor- 
tance of the individual soldier, sailor, or ma- 
tine. There are some who feel that only a 
strategic air arm equipped with the means 
of massive retaliation is necessary in this 
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day of the splitting atom. There are a few 
who would bury their heads in the sand like 
the ostrich and try to deceive themselves 
into thinking that by denying the presence 
of the power of utter destruction it will go 
away—like a bad dream. 

Fortunately, we have military leaders and 
civilian leaders in this country who, in my 
opinion, have approached this subject from 
a logical, sensible manner. They look upon 
the hydrogen bomb and the atom bomb as 
weapons for which there are countermeas- 
ures; and for which better countermeasures 
must be developed. I like to think that I 
belong to this group. 

There are some, I am sure, who look upon 
conventional weapons as a thing of the past. 
These are the same type of persons who, un- 
doubtedly, would have abolished the Navy 
following the development of the submarine 
and the torpedo. These are probably the 
same type of people who would have 
abolished divisions and corps because of the 
advent of airplanes and aerial bombs and 
armored tanks. 

Certainly the development of any new 
weapon, be it a guided missile, a rocket, or 
any other type of weapon with an atomic 
warhead, necessitates new tactical doctrines. 
And such tactics are being studied and im- 
proved upon, daily. I am sure that this 
graduating class has spent considerable time 
in studying the effects such new weapons 
will have upon amphibious operations—and 
have also studied the best known methods 
of coping with those weapons. 

Now, my approach to this subject is not 
new or drastic or original. I can see four 
possibilities and, perhaps hopefully, a fifth 
remote possibility. 

First, I can appreciate the conceivability of 
all-out nuclear warfare; 

Second, I can see the likelihood of unre- 
stricted atomic warfare without the use of 
the hydrogen bomb; 

Third, I can visualize a war limited to the 
use of atomic weapons only for tactical pur- 


poses; 

Fourth, I can see the possibility of a series 
of so-called small wars without the use of 
any type of nuclear power. 

And finally, the fifth remote possibility, is 
the wonderful, although admittedly faint 
hope, that the very existence of the power 
to destroy ourselves will bring about world 
understanding and everlasting peace. 

Let’s examine some of these possibilities. 
Will there be a further need for an Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps now that we have 
hydrogen bombs as weapons of devastation, 
and atom bombs capable of being used as 
tactical weapons? Is there any future in 
being a soldier, sailor, or marine under the 
theory of massive retaliation, with emphasis 
placed upon a strategic air force? Well, my 
answers to those questions are simple—there 
will be a need for an Army, a Navy, and a 
Marine Corps so long as there are enemies 
of America who resort to armed force in an 
attempt to impose their will upon us. There 
will be a need for these three services just 
so long as natural law requires a man to be 
physically present on a piece of real estate in 
order to deny that piece of real estate to an- 
other individual who has the same ambition. 

The man with the rifle has not become 
obsolete. Nor is he even obsolescent. As a 
matter of fact, it is quite possible that as 
the result of our newest developments in 
nuclear power, the man with the rifle is 
today more important than ever before. 

I am asked time and again why it is neces- 
sary to maintain a Navy, Marine Corps, and 
an Army, now that we have perfected the 
most horrible weapon ever devised by man— 
the hydrogen bomb.. But just to ask the 
question, supplies the answer. Is it not 
possible that a weapon so horrible, so utterly 
fantastic, and so devastating will never be 
used in warfare? Will any nation expose 
itself to possible extinction, knowing that 
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one plane can, today, in one flight, shower 
upon any enemy more destructive power 
than all of the planes, on both sides, were 
able to deliver in all of World War II? 

During World War II we knew that our 
enemies possessed tremendous quantities of 
highly poisonous gases, particularly nerve 
gases. The city of London undoubtedly was 
susceptible, on numerous occasions, to deso- 
lating gas attacks. Large areas of France 
could have been denied to Allied armies if 
various forms of persistent gas had been 
used. Even the landing beaches on the coast 
of France could have been inaccessible to us 
had these gases been used. In the Pacific, 
many islands, won by sheer courage un- 
equaled in history, could have been rendered 
useless, at least for long periods of time, had 
gas been used. But gas was not used, and 
one reason it was not used was because of 
the fear of retaliation. The capability pos- 
sessed by the enemy was also possessed by 
the Allied Nations. 

Buzz bombs, jet aircraft, napalm, and 
many other types of new and highly destruc- 
tive weapons were developed and used but 
never did we or the enemy resort to the one 
weapon which could have brought mass an- 
nihilation to literally hundreds of thousands 
of persons, had it been used by either side. 
We are faced with the same problem. We 
possess a weapon that makes every other 
form of destruction look insignificant in 
comparison. We have good reason to believe 
it is also possessed by the Soviet Union. 
Would either side be the first to use such a 
weapon since its destructive powers are so 
well known? ‘True, we used atom bombs in 
Japan, but I doubt very much whether those 
who developed that now out-dated weapon 
had anticipated its full destructive effect. 
And now that we possess a device fantasti- 
cally more devastating than the bomb that 
was dropped on Hiroshima, I am of the opin- 
ion that we would not initiate the use of 
such a weapon, but we would use it un- 
sparingly in retaliation. 

For the same reasons, I am of the opinion 
that unlimited use of the atom bomb would 
not be resorted to by either aggressor or 
defender, except in retaliation. After all, 
the difference between an atom bomb and a 
hydrogen bomb is merely one of degree. 

If this premise is correct, and if neither 
side resorts to fissionable material for un- 
restricted use in warfare, then we find our- 
selves confronted with the necessity of im- 
proving what we now rather naively consider 
to be “conventional weapons.” Had we sat 
back at the outbreak of World War II and 
decided not to enlarge our forces because of 
the fear of the use of gas, that war might 
have had a different ending. Instead, we 
developed gases of our own, and at the 
same time expanded our forces and devel- 
oped new weapons. To me that is the only 
reasonable course that we can pursue today. 
We must improve our conventional weapons; 
we must also be ready to retaliate with the 
weapon of utter destruction if it is used 
against us. At the same time, we must be 
prepared for the limited use of atomic 
weapons—in actual combat operations. 

But for the moment, let’s follow another 
premise. Let’s assume that both sides will 
resort to hydrogen and atom bombs in the 
event of another armed conflict. If that 
does happen, then the need for compact, 
highly skilled, superbly trained, self-con- 
tained units becomes even more important. 
Large masses of troops become a thing of the 
past. Concentrations of ships carrying 
troops and landing forces become choice tar- 
gets. There remains, however, the necessity 
for maintaining and transporting well 
trained troops who can operate in relatively 
small groups to carry out the assignments 
which will still require physical contact. 
If our forces cannot operate in large units— 
then neither can the enemy’s. At the same 
time we must continue to develop and im- 
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prove upon our defensive weapons—for we 
must never let our assumptions of nonuse 
detract in any way from our knowledge that 
nuclear power may be used—in every possible 
manner—especially by an enemy who seeks 
to destroy us with one all-out effort—either 
in a surprise move of aggression, or as a last 
resort. 

Or let's look at the situation on the basis 
of another premise. Let's assume that both 
sides will use nuclear power in the event 
of all-out war, but both sides avoid all-out 
war. Korea was an example of something 
short of all-out war. Indochina is another. 
How many more there will be, no one knows. 
How many will involve us, no one knows. 
And as much as the American people wish to 
avoid future armed conflict with any nation, 
wishing won't make it so. So we must be 
prepared for that possibility. 

Thus, as I see the future, in any event 
there must be an Army, a Navy, a Marine 
Corps, and an Air Force. Insofar as the 
Marine Corps is concerned, it must not be a 
large second army, but a 3-division, 3-airwing 
compact organization, skillfully trained. 
Marines must be more than masters of am- 
phibious warfare; they must be equipped 
with weapons that are mobile, relatively 
light, and capable of concentration. It must 
be a Marine Corps with its own air support— 
air support furnished by pilots who know 
the problems of the ground troops. These 
pilots must be well indoctrinated in the 
theory of close air support. And as the pilots 
must know the problems of the ground 
troops, so must the ground troops have con- 
fidence in the pilots—for it is that type of 
confidence that really provides the closest 
of close air support. 

Likewise, there must be a Navy, for so 
long as water covers 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface, the sea lanes, be they above or below 
the water, remain vital—yes, indispensable— 
sources of transportation.The nation that 
controls the sea will always remain predom- 
inant. 

And certainly, no new weapon will replace 
the Army, for in the Army lies the power of 
ultimate victory. 

But all three of these services must have 
freedom of movement and therein lies the 
importance of tactical air superiority. And, 
there must always be the capability of de- 
stroying productive capacity, transportation 
facilities, and civilian will to continue to 
fight—therein lies the power of a strategic 
air force. So, obviously, there must be an 
Air Force. 

IT am not trying to be all things to all men, 
for I sincerely believe that each of the four 
separate military services are mutually de- 
pendent; and likewise, each, within itself, 
must be reasonably independent. 

The National Security Act recognizes that 
each of the four services has a special mis- 
sion. I do not believe we could successfully 
wage war without the existence of each of 
the four services. 

And if the day should ever come when 
these four services are merged into one—if 
the doctrine of a single Chief of Staff or a 
single commandant or a single chief of op- 
erations—should ever infiltrate into our mil- 
itary system—then we shall be endangering 
the security of our Nation far more than if 
we had abolished any one of the four services. 
No man, regardless of his capacity, could 
possibly assume the responsibility of prepar- 
ing plans and directing, under the President, 
all of our Armed Forces. Such a person 
would have to have a military background. 
That background—of necessity—would have 
to be Army, or Navy, or Air Force, or Marine 
Corps. To ask that individual to forget his 
years of 1-service environment; to ask him 
to forget his prejudices—whatever they 
might be; to ask him to be an outstanding 
authority on the importance of sea power, 
and the significance of a strategic air force, 
and the art of land warfare, and the neces- 
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sity for continually improving the methods 
of amphibious warfare—is to ask for the im- 
Possible. 

Perhaps one day in the future some effort 
may be made to bring about this merger, 
but it will be disguised in the clothes of 
more efficient unification. Watch for it, 
be ever vigilant, for such a move carries 
with it the invitation to disaster. 

It may be proposed as an economy meas- 
ure, and great cries of eliminating duplica- 
tion will be heard. This is the most insid- 
ious type of approach, for it has pocketbook 
appeal, but in protecting the pocketbook 
the trousers may disappear. Bear in mind, 
always, that there is a difference between 
unnecessary duplication and heaithy compe- 
tition. Never sacrifice the immeasurable, 
intangible value of esprit de corps, for what- 
ever paltry, tangible savings might result 
from the adoption of a single uniform. 

And, so long as there is an exchange of 
information, the efforts expended in re- 
search, development, and experimentation, 
on the same subject, by different services, 
are not wasted. There must be supervision, 
correlation, and progress analysis by the De- 
partment of Defense, but each service must 
be permitted to carry on its own develop- 
ment, for in that manner we produce not 
just a weapon, or a device, but the best 
weapon and the best device. 

There is no future for the nation that 
comes in second in a war, and the wars of 
this century have proved, beyond doubt, 
that the nation with second-best equipment, 
second-best: research, or second-best pro- 
duction, does not dictate the peace terms. 

I am happy to see the proof of an excel- 
lent example of interservice exchange of in- 
formation here today. I congratulate each 
and every one of you, for each of you will 
go back to his own service, or his own 
nation, with a better understanding and a 
fuller appreciation of the importance and 
the necessity for the Marine Corps’ primary 
mission. 

I wish you all good luck in your next 
assignment. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the Con- 
gress should give greater attention to 
the important question of control of 
atomic energy. There seems to be a 
strong desire on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration to give away this 
great atom power program to private 
monopolists, and to deny the people of 
America the benefits from the $14 billion 
investment they have made with their 
taxpayments. It is most alarming that 
this important question gets very little 
attention in the Congress. There is so 
little publicity on this matter that the 
public is unaware of the big grab which 
appears to be shaping up. To permit 
this program to fall into the hands of 
special private interests will not only re- 
sult in denying the American people the 
benefits of this great development, but it 
will also be a threat to traditional Amer- 
ican freedom, 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to those who are call- 
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ing public attention to this question. In 
a recent issue of Labor, the official pub- 
lication of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, an article by Senator Joun F. Ken- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts, was published 
which deals with this important subject. 
I include herewith the contents of that 
story and his timely warning: 

Warns Acatnst ATomic GRAB BY MoNopoties 


A hot fight is ahead in Congress over 9 
bill of such importance that it staggers 
the imagination. The Senate-House Atomic 
Energy Committee is holding hearings on 
this bill. It would, among other things, 
allow private interests to get atomic patents, 

This week, the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion, which handles the atom power pro- 
gram, urged the Senate-House committee to 
approve the patent part of the bill. 

On the other hand, Senator Joun F. Ken- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, pleaded 
that the committee put into the bill patent 
provisions insuring that the public, and not 
private monopolists, will get the benefits 
from the American people’s tremendous in- 
vestment in atom developments. 


PUBLIC PAID $14 BILLION 


As was testified earlier by Jerry Voorhis, 
former Congressman from California, and 
now executive director of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, “the 
people provided $14 billion of public funds to 
discover and develop atomic power. Owner- 
ship of that power vests in the American 
people. 

“This new and potentially decisive re- 
source,” Voorhis told the committee, “must 
be used to reduce monopolies, not to increase 
them.” 

Both Voorhis and KENNEDY pointed out 
that the original Atomic Energy Act, still 
on the books, provides that all atomic pat- 
ents belong to the Federal Government, 
and all patented processes can be used— 
free—by any private corporation which takes 
part in the atom power program. 

COULD BLOCK PROGRESS 


In contrast, the bill before the committee 
would enable Power Trust companies and 
other big business interests to get atom 
patent monopolies. They could use patents, 
not to promote development of atom power, 
but to block such development. 


As the famous O’Mahoney monopoly in- 
vestigation back in the 1930’s revealed, big 
corporations often get patents and put them 
on the shelf, to keep new discoveries from 
interfering with old vested interests. 

Kennepy told the Senate-House commit- 
tees that free and rapid development of 
atomic power is especially important to the 
New England States, which have the highest 
electric rates in the country because they 
are in the grip of the private Power Trust. 

“For example,” he said, “the highest resi- 
dential rate in the United States, for 250 
kilowatt hours, is $9.51—in Boston and near- 
by Massachusetts cities. Contrast this with 
the lowest rate—$3.50—in Tacoma, Wash.,” 
which has public-owned power. 


Low-cost atomic power can rescue New 
England from its present plight, Kennepy 
said, but that won't happen if atom power 
gets tied up in private patent monopolies. 

To keep atom power development free, 
Kennevy urged the Senate-House commit- 
tee to put into the bill a requirement that, 
when private interests get atom patents, 
they must let anyone else use the patented 
processes, upon payment of “reasonable li- 
cense fees.” 

“Participation of private industry in the 
atomic power program,” Kennepy declared, 
“must not cause the public to lose control 
of this development. Extremely high stakes 
are involved.” 
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EDWARD EB. MURROW REPORTS ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY FIGHT 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include 
herewith remarks that were made by Mr. 
Edward R. Murrow, prominent news 
commentator, who discussed this im- 
portant question in his radio report over 
CBS radio network on June 7, 1954. 
His remarks follow herewith: 

Washington is watching an interesting 
struggle over a revision of powers within the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is proposed 
to give the Chairman greater authority than 
other members by assuring him sole admin- 
istrative control, The bill amending the 
atomic law would name the Chairman “the 
principal officer” of the Commission. The 
Commission would continue to make the 
policy, but the issue is one-man rule as 
against commission-rule in administering 
it. Chairman Louis L. Straws and Joseph 
Campbell favor the change; Eugene Zuckert, 
Henry Smyth, and Thomas E: Murray oppose 
it. Such an issue naturally attracts atten- 
tion, for the public usually is reluctant to 
concentrate a great deal of power in one 
man. And it would be a great deal of power 
if the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission were made the “principal officer.” 
When the Commission finishes its present 
expansion program, it will have a gross capi- 
tal investment and equipment of $8 billion. 
This is more than Dupont, General Motors, 
and United States Steel put together. Run- 
ning it single-handed would mean a lot of 
power, and that can be said without any 
reflections on the capabilities and character 
of Chairman Straws. But more interest- 
ing—and surely more significant—is another 
issue raised by the Commission in its report 
to Congress. This has to do with the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. The Commission recommends that 
private industry take this over from the 
Government. This is what the report says: 
“Obtaining full participation of the Nation’s 
electrical energy producers and equipment 
manufacturers in the development and pro- 
duction of nuclear power is, in our judgment, 
the best way of securing the maximum re- 
turn on the public investment in this phase 
of our atomic energy program.” 

Previously in the report the commission 
had said, in effect, that we are a society of 
private enterprise and should remain 60. 
Nuclear power, it said, “should be produced 
and distributed by the private and public 
power systems and not by the Commission.” 
And that, it argued, would let nuclear power 
“confirm and strengthen, rather than 
change, our way of life.” But what the Com- 
mission proposes may itself be a change in 
our way of life. It is not easy to find a name 
for the kind of society it would produce. 
Obviously it wouldn't be socialism, for 
though the people put up the money for 
atomic development and now own the proc- 
ess and the plant, the profits under socialism 
(if there are profits) would go directly or 
indirectly to the people. But just because 
something isn’t socialism it isn’t automatic- 
ally free or private enterprise. In free enter- 
prise the capital is put up by private per- 
sons—at a risk—and that is what entitled 
them to the profits they make, Obviously 
it wouldn’t be free or private enterprise to 
collect the equivalent of $75 from every per- 
son in the United States for nuclear devel- 
opment, which is what the Government has 
done. This is public money and the dis- 
covery and the indstry now belong to the 
public. Of course, if private industry buys 
its way in, and the public is reimbursed for 
its capital outlay, that could end up as pri- 
vate enterprise. But the AEC doesn't sug- 
gest this should happen. And nothing is 
being said about it so far in Congress. It 
just isn’t explained how the public property 
is to become private property. I should 
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mention that giving public property to 
private persons, or selling it at nominal cost, 
is not necessarily reprehensible. It was 
worthily done by Abraham Lincoln in the 
Homestead Act, for‘example. But it is not 
the same to give away a whole range of new 
knowledge and a vast equipment that have 
cost the public an outlay of $12 billion. This 
is not said to object to atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes becoming a function of 
private enterprise. Most Americans will 
agree that this is a valid objective. But one 
is entitled to know just how this public 
property is to become private property. And 
we may need a new name for the kind of so- 
ciety we might become. 

As I said, it isn’t socialism, but it also 
isn’t pure private enterprise. If one assumes 
that neither the administration nor Con- 
gress wants to arrange simply a gigantic 
handout of the public property, what do 
they have in mind? It is not a mixed econ- 
omy, even though the proposal is that the 
Government stop making nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes and go on making it 
for defense. For it is not characteristic of 
a@ mixed economy to turn over publicly 
financed and operated functions to private 
persons. Another name for the proposal 
may be subsidy. Letting private industry 
benefit from the nearly four billions it cost 
simply to develop nuclear energy and use 
part of the public’s plant and equipment, 
would be one of the most sensational sub- 
sidies of all time. Must we learn to call our 
form of society in the atomic era “subsidized 
free enterprise’? One should hope not. It 
sounds like double-talk. To quote again 
from the AEC report, the aim is: “Securing 
the maximum return on the public invest- 
ment.” But the maximum return to whom? 
Is it to the public which put up the capital? 
Or is it to private corporations? These ques- 
tions are worth thinking about. 





Some Basic Agricultural Facts 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
problem is the most important domestic 
problem confronting the administration 
and the Congress today. It has many 
ramifications, and no easy solution. For 
months the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has been holding hearings on 
this problem. Last summer the com- 
mittee toured the country to get first- 
hand information from the farmers 
themselves on how best to deal with it. 
The farm problem directly affects all 
city dwellers as well as all farmers; 
therefore, a sound solution is of national 
importance. 

Farming is big business. American 
farmers have a total investment of $141 
billion. That is not chicken feed. Last 
year our farmers spent $24 billion put- 
ting in, cultivating, and harvesting their 
crops. The average investment per 
worker in industry is $12,000; the average 
investment per farm worker is $18,000. 

In 1953 the average yearly cash income 
of the American farmer was $850, while 
the average yearly income of the in- 
dustrial worker was $1,850. 

Since 1945 the cost of handling farm 
products after they leave the farm— 
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packaging, milling, transporting, can- 
ning, retailing, and so forth—has in- 
creased 83 percent. The farmer's share 
of the consumer’s dollar has actually 
decreased during that time. 

For example, take a loaf of bread, a 
basic item of food. In 1947 the average 
selling price of a loaf of bread was 13 
cents, out of which the farmer received 
2% cents as his share. In 1952 the av- 
erage selling price of a loaf of bread was 
16 cents, out of which the farmer re- 
ceived 2'4 cents. 

To have a healthy economy the pur- 
chasing power of both farmer and in- 
dustrial worker must be maintained. 
Government statistics show that factory 
wages have gone up more than the cost 
of food; that for 1 hour of work the fac- 
tory worker can buy more agricultural 
commodities today than at any time 
during the past 40 years. That is not 
true of the farmer’s purchasing power 
in connection with the things he has to 
buy. It takes more bushels of wheat or 
corn today to buy a tractor, a piece of 
farm machinery, an auto, than it did 20 
years ago. 

The farm problem is a national prob- 
em affecting all the people. Without 
question it is the number one domestic 
problem. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Speaker, according to a report of 
the United States Tariff Commission, we 
imported, in 1952, $5 billion worth of 
agricultural products and exported $4 
billion worth of agricultural products— 
2@ $1 billion balance of trade in favor of 
the farmers of foreign countries. Of 
course, coffee, tea, bananas, and crude 
rubber are included in this overall pic- 
ture of agricultural imports, but we also 
imported immense quantities of sugar, 
wool, oils and fats, tobacco, wheat, feeds 
and fodders, hides and skins, all of which 
compete in our markets with the prod- 
ucts of our own farms. 

How can we support farm prices 
when we import huge quantities of farm 
products that compete with our own? 
We try to hold up farm prices by Gov- 
ernment supports—at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—and at the same time we actually 
depress farm prices by permitting heavy 
imports. Does this make sense? Should 
not our tariff policy and our farm sub- 
sidy program go hand in hand, in the 
same direction, rather than pulling in 
opposite directions as they do now? 
REESTABLISHING A SOUND HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower's 
Administration is making an earnest ef- 
fort to reverse the socialistic trend of the 
past 20 years. This effort was reflected 
especially in the President’s farm mes- 
sage. That message emphasized the 
fact that it is much easier to start sub- 
sidies than to end subsidies. 

Trying to taper off the farm subsidy 
habit is analogous to trying to taper off 
a patient’s dope habit. To try to correct 
problems of supply and demand through 
price supports or other legislative de- 
vices is the same as trying to ease a pa- 
tient through a period of severe pain and 
shock by the use of opiates. 

The FEisenhower-Benson farm pro- 
gram as outlined in the President’s mes- 
sage is a program for a gradual transi- 
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tion from a fixed 90 percent support to 
a flexible 75 to 90 percent support; from 
a program depending upon opiates or 
dope in the form of subsidies and price 
supports to a sound and healthy free 
economy. 
POLITICALLY SAFE BUT ECONOMICALLY 
UNSOUND 

Mr. Speaker, the Wallace-Hopkins 
agricultural program was one that pro- 
duced high prices through an “economy 
of scarcity,” a program based upon cur- 
tailed production. It was politically safe 
but economically unsound. The Tru- 
man-Brannan agricultural program was 
one that produced high prices, encour- 
aged overproduction, and resulted in 
tremendous surpluses—at present over 
$7 billion of taxpayers’ money tied up in 
these surpluses. What are we to do 
with these immense surpluses? This 
program was also politically safe but 
economically unsound. It won reelec- 
tion for President Truman in 1948 when 
he made his whistle-stop invasion of the 
normally Republican farm counties of 
the Middle West. 

The Ejisenhower-Benson agricultural 
program of flexible supports, raised or 
lowered to offset scarcity or abundance, 
is not politically safe but it is economic- 
ally sound. It is a feasible method or 
approach to the elimination of rigid 
parity supports and the establishment 
of a sound, safe agricultural program 
based upon supply and demand. 

The program outlined in President 
Eisenhower's farm message proposes a 
gradual changeover from a politically 
safe but economically unsound farm pro- 
gram inaugurated under the New Deal, 
to a sound, safe, and healthy farm pro- 
gram, tailored to fit the needs of our 
modern-day agricultural conditions. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY COMPARED 


Mr. Speaker, an excellent example of 
the difference in results as between gov- 
ernment control of agriculture and pri- 
vate ownership and control of agricul- 
ture is the recent happenings in Russia 
and Turkey. 

Russia is a vast agricultural country. 
She formerly produced farm surpluses to 
sell on the world markets. Great quan- 
tities of Russian wheat were exported in 
bygone years. Today Russia cannot and 
does not produce enough food for her 
Own people. Why the change? 

Turkey, on the other hand, has doub- 
led her grain production in the last 3 
years; her cattle have increased from 
55 million head to 62 million head dur- 
ing the same time; and her cotton pro- 
duction has increased 60 percent. Why 
the difference? 


Turkey and Russia are neighbors. 
Turkey borders Russia on the south. 
Both Turkey and Russia has modernized 
their farming methods, installing trac- 
tors, modern machinery, hydroelectric 
dams, water systems, and so forth. Why 
then has Turkey achieved what Russia 
would like to achieve—namely, an 
abundance of food supplies? 

Turkey today has a democratic form 
of government and encourages private 
initiative, private ownership, and opera- 
tion of her farms. Russia has a dicta- 
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torship with government ownership of 
all forms of productive property, includ- 
ing the farms. That is the difference. 
Under the Wallace-Hopkins farm pro- 
gram for America, and under the Bran- 
nan-Truman farm program, our Ameri- 
can farmers were to be regimented, su- 
pervised, with Government acreage allot- 
ment, marketing controls, crop controls, 
and subsidies as the order of the day. Is 
that what our American farmers want? 
Do they want to become Russianized? 
THE TWO-PRICE FARM PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, prospects for a two-price 
farm plan are becoming brighter. Both 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Ben- 
son, and the chairman of the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee, CLirrorp HOPE, 
favor a two-price system on wheat and 
cotton, two American farm crops, part 
of which must be sold upon the world 
market. They advocate flexible sup- 
ports upon those crops that do not enter 
world markets, such as corn. The claim 
is made that this combination farm pro- 
gram will increase the overall income of 
the American farmer, and such a pro- 
gram would do away with the need for 
acreage and marketing restrictions— 
two things repugnant to our American 
farmers. 

Government price-support programs 
have priced American farm products out 
of world markets. Germany used to buy 
more than half her raw cotton from the 
United States. Now she buys less than 
20 percent of her raw cotton from us, be- 
cause she can buy raw cotton 5 cents 
per pound cheaper from other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the two-price farm pro- 
gram, now proposed as a necessary part 
of an overall farm program, is nothing 
more or less than the old McNary- 
Haugen plan. It proposes to provide the 
American market price for all the wheat 
and cotton needed for home consump- 
tion—about 90 percent of the crop—and 
the world price for the surplus wheat 
and cotton. 

The McNary-Haugen farm plan was 
passed by Congress back in 1926, but 
vetoed by President Coolidge. It has 
never been given a tryout. 

America consumes about 90 percent 
of all our industrial and agricultural 
production. The 10-percent surplus 
production is the factor that gluts the 
market and brings about low prices. 
Under the McNary-Haugen plan the 
American farmer would receive the 
American market price for 90 percent of 
his crop, and the world market price for 
his surplus crop. 

The beauty of the McNary-Haugen 
farm plan is that it costs the American 
taxpayer nothing, but it does guarantee 
to the American farmer the American 
market price for 90 percent of his crop. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm program is a sound, 
sensible farm program, based upon our 
American system of free enterprise. It 
proposes a gradual changeover from the 
present unsatisfactory and unsound pro- 
gram to a sound, self-adjusting program 
that will prove satisfactory and benefi- 
cial to American agriculture. The new 
administration’s farm program should 
be adopted and given a fair trial. 
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Labor and Health, Education, and Wel. 


fare Departments Appropriations Bill 
for 1955 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, there 
is, perhaps, no legislation that more 
deeply affects the lives of the great 
majority of our citizens than this annual 
appropriation bill for the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department, and related agencies. 

The regulations we enact to promote 
Christian working conditions for our 
people and the measure we approve for 
the protection of their health are cer- 
tainly matters of vital importance to 
our national welfare; that is why I have 
felt formally compelled, in these 8 years 
of my membership in the House, to take a 
keen and personal interest in this bill. 

I realize full well that able members 
of the committee, who have worked and 
studied through long days and nights in 
preparing this bill, will discuss it in de- 
tail during the general debate. How- 
ever, I would feel lax in my duty if I 
did not at least outline my own earnest 
convictions. 

‘To try to measure the health and hap- 
piness of human beings in terms of dol- 
lars and cents is a most difficult, if not 
impossible, endeavor. We are all, I am 
sure, agreed on the necessity for prac- 
ticing economy in Government expendi- 
tures to preserve our financial stability. 
However, I think we are further agreed 
that questionable economy at the ex- 
pense of lowered national standards of 
working conditions and health protec- 
tion is most unwise and impractical. 

In my decided opinion, cuts in sev- 
eral items of this bill, as recommended 
by the committee and the Bureau of the 
Budget, are indeed examples of penny 
wisdom against pound foolishness. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that no crippling reductions will 
be adopted today, for instance, in the 
appropriations for the full and continu- 
ing operation of the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program, the Wage 
and Hour Division, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the vocational and reha- 
bilitation program; and the National In- 
stitutes of Health and Medical Research. 
These are emphatically services that 
have proved their worth to the American 
people. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construction 

program was originally approved, in 
1946, by unanimous vote in both Houses 
as a bipartisan bill; it should be con- 
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tinued as such. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has tes- 
tified that there is still a shortage of 
over 600,000 hospital beds in this coun- 
try at the present time, and that we 
need to construct about 36,000 beds a 
year to keep up with the increase in our 
population. I have not heard a single 
word yet to justify a reduction of one 
nickel in the amount that has been 
recommended by the administration, 
namely, $75 million, which is only about 
one-half of the amount authorized in the 
pasic law. -The Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act is one of the most bene- 
ficial and humanitarian measures ever 
adopted by the Congress, and I trust the 
administration figure will be approved, 
with more if possible. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor enforces the min- 
imum wage and child labor laws that 
are now on our statute books. Having 
adopted these laws, and I have heard no 
voice urging their repeal, then certainly 
we have the moral obligation to provide 
sufficient money for their reasonable en- 
forcement. - Protecting our children 
from the abuse of unscrupulous em- 
ployers and insuring our working people 
are paid their proper wages are sound 
national investments. Let us take no 
unwise step that will prevent this im- 
portant agency from carrying out its 
congressional instructions by the laws we 
have already adopted. 

Last year, we passed a law giving the 
Food and Drug Administration in- 
creased authority to inspect food fac- 
tories. May I ask what good that law is 
if sufficient.money is not available to the 
Administration to carry it out. Let us 
realize that any severe reduction in this 
regard simply means that the American 
taxpayers will get less protection against 
poisonous foods, dangerous drugs and 
cosmetics, and against the fraudulent 
sale of worthless, if not h’irtful, remedies 
for serious diseases, 

With respect to proposed reduction in 
employment security funds, outside of 
several injustices connected with it, may 
I simply say.it is almost incredible to 
suggest such a cut when we have a 
mounting problem with regard to un- 
employment in multiple areas of the 
country. The practical wisdom of any 
such action at this time is certainly open 
to serious question, 

Also, rather than any reduction in 
vocational and rehabilitation funds, it 
is my contention that, if anything, they 
could well be increased. My personal 
observation of the vocational education 
program in my own State has convinced 
me that this program merits substantial 
Federal support. Vocational education is 
rapidly becoming more and more impor- 
tant, and its need is becoming more and 
more intensified because of our changing 
pattern of occupational employment. 
The States need encouragement in this 
field. I think all of us well appreciate 
the importance of vocational education 
to our national defense program. The 
authorities tell us it appears we will 
always need a stand-by supply of skilled 
workers. The various States, of course, 
Should assume their fair share of respon- 
sibility, but the problem admittedly has 
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a national aspect and impact we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

I understand that an attempt to in- 
crease the appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation and to remove the restric- 
tive language in the present law requir- 
ing individual States to put up at least 
75 cents for each Federal dollar will be 
made, and I intend to support these 
proposals. 

The United States is currently re- 
habilitating about 65,000 people each 
year, but there are about 250,000 ca- 
pable of being rehabilitated. It has 
been testified by responsible officials and 
experts, year after year, that in this pro- 


‘gram, for every dollar that is appropri- 


ated in Federal funds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment receives $10 back; that is cer- 
tainly excellent economy. There. is, 
then, no reason in the world why we 
should not maintain and expand this 
program that actually is materially prof- 
itable as well as being a concrete dem- 
onstration of the Christian character of 
our Nation. It is an investment in youth 
which will pay back vast dividends and 
multiply the productive capacity of the 
Nation. There is no more important 
part of this bill than that relating to 
our Public Health Service, which in- 
cludes our several institutes on health. 
Our economic loss resulting from crip- 
pling diseases runs into untold billions 
of dollars. Medical experts tell us the 
cause and cure of such dreadful afflic- 
tions among others as cancer, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, cerebral 
palsy, arthritis, rheumatism, heart dis- 
ease, and even blindness can be even- 
tually found. With adequate facilities 
for continuing study and research they 
are confident of success. It is my own 
heartfelt conviction that Federal ex- 
penditures, for continuing medical re- 
search and health protection pay for 
themselves a million times over—in the 
reduction of human suffering and in di- 
rect economic returns to individuals and 
the Nation as a whole. Even at a time 
when I well realize we must examine all 
Federal appropriations with critical 
scrutiny I do not hesitate to ask you, 
in Christian charity and wisdom, to not 
only maintain the present program but 
provide for its expansion. 

There are other features of this bill 
that time does not permit me to dwell 
upon. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
may say this. At a time when we are 
generously granting billions of dollars 
to aid our foreign allies, is it wise to 
neglect our own citizens? At a time 
when we are telling the world of our 
better way of life, as opposed to Com- 
munist slavery, is it intelligent patri- 
otism to dangerously reduce so many 
public services whose contributions to 
national progress have been so univer- 
sally acknowledged? At a time when 
we are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with the curse of communism, 
is it practical to disrupt the morale of 
our own people? Isubmititis not. Let 
us not, in this hour of national destiny, 
abandon and retreat from the civilized 
progress we. have steadily maintained 
since the good Lord blessed us with an 
independent existence, 
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Greater Aircraft Carrier Potential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8 the Navy pulled the wraps off a new, 
small, and simpler carrier-based jet 
plane which will carry an atom bomb. 
It is the Douglas A4D Skyhawk. 

This is a startling and encouraging 
reversal of the trend toward larger, more 
complicated, and more expensive planes. 

The significance and importance of 
this development becomes apparent, 
even to the nonmilitary eye, upon casual 
analysis: 

First. It roughly doubles the capacity 
and effectiveness of America’s most 
potent fighting unit, the aircraft carrier. 
This new plane with less than half of 
the weight and size of the conventional 
jet, will make it possible for each carrier 
to mother many more planes, keep a 
goodly portion of them in the air con- 
tinually, and each plane can carry an 
atom bomb. 

Second. It will make possible the use 
of additional conventional carriers by 
eliminating the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the underpinning of the flight decks 
required for the heavier planes. 

Third. Being smaller, the new plane 
will be much more difficult to detect 
visually or by radar, and less easy to hit 
by enemy fire. 

Fourth. It will save money. The cost 
of large new complicated combat planes 
is staggering. The new plane will cost 
less than half as much, can be produced 
much faster, and will require less stra- 
tegic materials. 

We need large planes for a variety of 
uses, of course. But there is no virtue, 
necessarily, in mere bigness. 

The Navy and the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. are to be congratulated for produc- 
ing this new and promising atom-attack 
plane. 

I set forth below the following story 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on June 8, 1954: 

Navy Unvetts Licntr Jer Tro Carrr 
Sma.tt Atomic Boms 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, June 7.—A new Navy jet at- 
tack bomber that reverses the trend toward 
ever bigger and more complicated military 
planes was shown for the first time today 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Segundo 
plant. 

The craft, a single-seater dubbed the A4D 
Skyhawk, was designed to carry the later- 
model small atomic bombs. It has a wing- 
spread of only about 30 feet and a length 
of about 40 feet. Exact specifications were 
not officially disclosed. 

The ship is only about half the size of 
existing service planes performing compar- 
able functions, weighing less than 15,000 

pounds against their normal weight of 
around 30,000 pounds. 

Powered by a Wright J-65 Sapphire en- 
gine, it is designed for speeds in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 miles an hour—less than the 
speed of sound. 
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The Skyhawk is intended to operate from 
carriers and small landing fields. It is s0 
small that designers did not consider it 
necessary to give it the folding wings com- 
mon in current carrier-based planes. The 
craft will take up less than half as much 
space on carriers, Douglas engineers said, as 
its folding-wing counterparts. 

Another advantage cited in the small size 
was that the plane would offer less than half 
as much area for enemy radar and missiles. 
Also it can be produced much more rapidly 
and less expensively than comparable craft. 
The first test flights of the plane will not take 
place for another week or two, at Edwards Air 
Force Base near here, but the company is so 
confident of the design it is understood to 
have already tooled up for quantity pro- 
duction, at an outlay of several million 
dollars. 


The small-scale design marks a culmina- 
tion of several years’ agitation among aero- 
nautical engineers against “gadgetry,” an all- 
inclusive term for overelaboration in war- 
planes. This tendency, which grew out of 
the hasty output of World War II, had evoked 
complaints from Korean war pilots and 
threatened to push the cost and complexity 
of warplane manufacture and maintenance 
beyond practical limits. 

Edward H. Heinemann, Douglas’ chief engi- 
meer, explained today that the conventional- 
looking Skyhawk, instead of being based on 
existing models was designed from scratch 
with economies in size and weight, consistent 
with performance, the prime considerations. 

Dual mechanisms, the second one for 
safety, were excluded, on the ground that 
the pilot seldom could be sure the auxiliary 
mechanism was functioning and could be 
relied on. 

Typical of structural economies through- 
out the plane were the reduction in weight 
of the pilot’s ejection seat from the 70- 
pound equipment in the current F4D fighter 
to 30 pounds, and combination of four 
friend-or-foe identification electronic equip- 
ment boxes weighing 160 pounds into a sin- 
gle unit of only 105 pounds. 





Rock Creek Park Et Al. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by unanimous 
consent of the House to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which expresses the views 
of my constituent, Michael Nadel, en- 
titled “Rock Creek Park Et Al,” pub- 
lished in the May 1954 issue of the New 
York State Conservation Council, Inc., 
Bulletin: 

Rock Crerx Park Br At. 
(By Michael Nadel) 

Strains and stresses from the Nation's Cap- 
ital send tremors in all directions. There 
are values in and around the Capital, how- 
ever, that seldom get a mention in the news. 
‘These are in the Capital parks, a part of the 
national park system, administered by the 
National Park Service. 

They are the admiration and the concern 
of our citizens the country over, for whom 
they have a special meaning; world tourists 
and temporary residents identify them with 
the quality of our democracy. But now an 
eruption is threatened that would destroy 
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their essential meaning to every citizen and 
world visitor. 

We spent a brief weekend with Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wilder- 
ness Society and editor of the Living Wilder- 
ness, on a round of these lovely parks. 

Rock Creek Park runs like a deep and ex- 
panding skein through the heart of the Cap- 
ital. It is a natural area, visited by wild 
birds on their migrations and by humans 
in their travails, the scene of plant studies 
and the seat of local wildlife. At several 
points Rock Creek flows over and across 
the roadways as though hardly tamed, es- 
tablished a seeming independence of human 
engineering. Automobilists bow to the chal- 
lenge and cross the shallow flooded fords 
with mild excitement over the color of their 
simulated daring. For this appearance of 
wildness is in the nature of the place. The 
park is a living link with the realness of the 
Nation that lies out and beyond the magnifi- 
cent corporate structures of the world cap- 
ital. 

The roadbuilders, ever economy-minded, 
have cast a greedy eye upon this emerald 
jewel. They propose to cut an expressway 
through Rock Creek Park, apparently under 
the theory that one enters the park in ab- 
sence of mind, and must depart through it 
in celerity. To stop and marvel at a barrel 
owl in a tree, as Zahannie did upon a time, 
would seem like an incomprehensible 
frivolity. 

We believe that arterial progress can be 
made in a way that serves the eye pleasantly 
and that gets somewhere efficiently, in al- 
ternative places, without destroying en- 
vironment that is arterial to the spirit. 


OTHER AREAS THREATENED 


As we drove along the Potomac through 
the Capital Theodore Roosevelt Island lay 
but a stone’s throw away. It has been pre- 
served in a natural state, with dense woods, 
3% miles of trail, and “one of the few un- 
spoiled marshes in the Washington region.” 
It is accessible only by ferry. 

This island, described by Herman Hage- 
dorn, executive director of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association, as “an island of soli- 
tude where men may find lost values and per- 
spectives amid the tumult of national poli- 
tics and international controversy,” is now 
being considered by bridge builders as the 
possible foundation for the abutment of a 
high-level bridge. The island, purchased 
4avith the pennies of school children, would 
lose its character as a completely insular 
memorial, and its wholeness would be de- 
stroyed. 

Cc. & O. CANAL 

We partook of the hospitality of the Wash- 
ington Biologists Field Club at their famed 
Piummers Island in the Potomac—an oasis 
of fauna and flora disturbed only by the dis- 
tinguished biologist members who have 
studied the area chronologically over a period 
of 50 years, with possibly unmatched com- 
pleteness of record. In the unpretentious 
old clubhouse our coat was put away in a 
locker once occupied by Gifford Pinchot. 

After the traditional fare of shad and 
shad roe, prepared over an open fire, four 
of us by prearrangement left Cactus Rock, 
peak of the island, crossed a narrow channel 
by rowboat to the mainland, manned by rope 
and pulley, and set foot upon the towpath 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The 
other three included Howard Zahniser; Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States; and Richard 
Griffith, of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


From where we entered, near a footbridge 
and ancient lockhouse, the canal was in- 
timate and sensitively rural. Corot would 
like to have painted the delicate juncture cf 
arbor and embankment, the going-away, 
grassy-bordered path above the slow stream, 
the shallow bloom on the water under the 
intermittent sunshine, the clearness of it 
where concealed springs pushed away the 
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insistent algae, leaving a foil of seeming 
coolness to the humid air. 

With varying character the canal moves 
unhurriedly from its well in the Nationa) 
Capital, undergoing many environmenta} 
transformations on its way to Cumberland, 
a hundred and eighty-five miles distant. 
Sometimes, through woodland latticework, 
can be seen an elbow of the Potomac as jt 
makes an arc far below. Green glades ang 
young woods stretch everywhere, and trees 
like sentinels of history lean over the path, 


Serenity is implicit in all that surrounds, 
From time to time one encounters an elder 
of the human race, taking his obedient stro|] 
along this path, immersed in an inner com. 
pleteness, and carrying a knotted stick, em. 
blematic of the brotherhood of quiet strojj-. 
ers everywhere. Young lads, barely on the 
lip of their teens, tarry over the embank. 
ment, with their fishing poles. The quite 
old and the quite young find a common link 
in this special world, and the continuity be- 
tween them is established. 


Families find inexpensive recreation along 
the fringes and on the nearby trails, many 
of them accessible by footbridge from un. 
obtrusive feeder roads. Other activities in. 
clude canoeing and boating on the canal; 
bird observation (if desired, under the guid. 
ance of a park naturalist, who can point out 
the pileated woodpecker, wood duck, black 
vulture, or warbler, according to the habi- 
tat); plant study, scheduled mule-drawn 
barge trips, accompanied by a National Capi- 
tal Parks historian or naturalist who inter. 
prets the history and natural features of the 
canal; picnicking, hiking. 

All of this, with its keys to the freedom of 
the spirit, is slated for destruction—if the 
roadbuilders have their way. For their plan 
is to replace the canal with a highway, emas- 
culating it of the values which exist by vir- 
tue of its associative elements. Although 
plans were put on the drafting board long 
before the development of modern speed- 
Ways and traffic lanes which now stretch 
everywhere from the Capital, the roadbuild- 
ers cannot resist dragging them out to fill 
in their criss-cross pattern of cluttering con- 
crete. 


4 NATIONAL ISSUE 


Everywhere meaningful areas of human 
experience are in retreat before the builders; 


they are being extinguished one by one. - 


Where our children tented only yesterday 
rise new horizontal or vertical masses. The 
bovine pastures in the magnificent natural 
park of the Old Soldiers’ Home are appro- 
priated for structures which could more suit- 
ably, and as conveniently, face the park from 
the outside. Developments arise everywhere 
which quarrel with the land. Open valleys 
disappear in view; the rich earth is overlaid 
with “contractor’s topsoil”; and the songbird 
is jazzed in the machine's roar. 

It is not that we would obstruct progress, 
as represented by building. But we cannot 
permit the builders to wreck our dwindling 
birthright, under the plausible but false 
guise of economy, when practical alternatives 
exist which are available to them. 

The threats to the natural areas in and 
around the Capital must not be shugged off. 
They are symptomatic of the threats to our 
entire national park system. And precisely 
because, in the National Capital, they are 
symbolic of our democratic culture, they 
must not be assailed. The issue isa national 
one. 

The citizens of Washington cannot vote. 
But we can. Opposition to the threatened 
despoliation of capital park areas such 4s 
Rock Creek Park, Theodore Roosevelt Island, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal should 
be communicated to one’s Congressman. 
Also to Hon. Sm Srmwpson, chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
House of Representatives and to Hon. 
Francis Case, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 
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Where’s That Cruel Recession? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to make a few comments regarding what 
Mr. Harry Truman recently described as 
“this cruel recession” in America. Mr, 
Speaker, for many months—indeed, 
from the day Dwight Eisenhower en- 
tered the White House—we have heard 
loud and anguished cries from the mi- 
nority party about the economic situa- 
tion in this country, particularly the un- 
employment situation. Mr. Truman de- 
scribes it as “this cruel recession” and 
it has been similarly described by many 
other purveyors of gloom in Mr. Tru- 
man’s party. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of this Con- 
gress appreciated any more than I do the 
very serious situation faced by men and 
women who are, through no fault of 
their own, unable to find work. My 
heart goes out to these people and their 
families. I try to help them. But, I 
submit that the unemployment situa- 
tion today is not as disastrous as our 
friends across the aisle would have us 
believe. 

In my own district reside approxi- 
mately 8 percent of Indiana’s popula- 
tion. However, in my district reside only 
about 4 percent of Indiana’s total un- 
employed. And the total number of un- 
employed in Indiana today is just about 
what it was in 1949. I do not recall 
Mr. Truman, who was President of this 
country at that time, admitting he had 
any “cruel recession” on his hands. He 
referred, instead, to the “great pros- 
perity” which then was apparently abun- 
dant in the land. 

The Indianapolis News, one of our 
great midwestern newspapers, graphi- 
cally portrayed the falsity of Mr. Tru- 
man’s claims in an editorial published 
June 8 of this year. I insert this edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 

Wuere’s THatT CruEL RECESSION? 

As the 1954 general elections draw nearer 
smart Democratic leaders surely are testing 
issues to replace the one that has failed 
them so miserably—namely, the “cruel de- 
pression,” a dead horse which former Presi- 
dent Truman again flayed in a recent speech. 

In the first place, Mr. Truman’s “cruel 
recession” never has reached the level of 
unemployment which prevailed in 1946, 1947, 
1949, and 1950. During those years of Fair 
Deal prosperity Mr. Truman would have been 
properly shocked had he heard political op- 
ponents talking about a “cruel recession.” 

Unemployment this year has averaged 
around 3.8 percent. For people out of work 
that indeed amounts to a “cruel recession.” 
But in 1946 unemployment stood at 4.3 per- 
cent. In 1947 it was 4.2 percent. In 1948 
it was down to 3.5 percent. In 1949 it rose 
to 44 percent. And in 1950, before the 
Korean bloodletting started, it stood at 73 
percent. 

Moreover, present indications are that -— 
peak of unemployment has 
Indiana Unemployment Security tanaen 





announcced last week that unemployment- 
insurance claims had dropped 4,600 the pre- 
vious week. Employment in the State was 
at the highest point since the first week of 
last January, which arrived on the heels 
of the most prosperous year in this Nation's 
history. Improved employment conditions 
were reported in nearly all areas of the State, 
with South Bend as a particularly lamentable 
exception. 

And in Washington the Commerce and 
Labor Department reported yesterday that 
national unemployment dropped by 160,000 
in May. 

If we really were in the grips of a cruel 
depression, among the first to suffer in the 
job market would be this year’s crop of 
college graduates, particularly those lacking 
technical training. But, as is noted below, 
Indiana University graduates have a wide 
choice of job offers and the pay is even 
better than last year. 

Successful political strategists, whatever 
their party, must be realists. Therefore, 
since Mr. Truman and other welfare staters 
have failed to talk this rich and dynamic 
Nation into a cruel recession we may expect 
to hear less and less talk about that subject 
from Eisenhower administration opponents 
as next November draws nearer. 


Mr. Speaker, as the News so graph- 
ically points out, unemployment in 
America today is not as great a problem 
as it was in 1946, 1947, 1949, or 1950. 
All of these years, I submit, were years 
in which the Democratic Party standard 
bearer occupied the White House. 

If we wish to go back a little deeper 
into our history, I am sure the figures 
will prove that the employment situation 
today is far better than it was in any 
peacetime year of Democratic control. 
We are proving, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Republican Party, under the inspiring 
leadership of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, can achieve prosperity without 
war. 

I believe the American people will 
remember this fact when the polls are 
opened this November, 





He Deserves a Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Fifth Congressional District 
of California, located in the city of San 
Francisco, have accorded my friend and 
colleague, Congressman JOHN F. SHEL- 
LEY, a signal honor by nominating him 
on both the Democratic and Republican 
tickets in his congressional district. 

“Jack,” as his friends call him, was also 
honored by the Republican Party’s deci- 
sion not to place a candidate on the 
ballot to oppose him. 

I praise the good judgment of the 
Republicans and the Democrats of Cali- 
fornia’s Fifth Congressional District in 
their undivided support of an efficient 
and beloved public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con-< 
sent, I insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared the day before the primary 
election in the San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin: 

He Deserves a Hanp 


It’s a tribute to the effective representa- 
tion which Congressman JoHN F. SHELLEY 
has given San Francisco as a Member of the 
House that he’s running this year without 
any Opposition in the Fifth District. As a 
Member of Congress and, before that, as a 
member of the State senate, SHELLEY has 
demonstrated distinguished legislative com- 
petence and an energetic willingness and 
readiness to go to bat for anything which 
benefited his native city, and against any- 
thing which adversely affected its welfare. 
San Francisco is fortunate to have such a 
Representative in Washington, and his con- 
stituents owe him an expression of appre- 
ciation for the good job he’s been doing in 
the National Capital. The best way to make 
that appreciation known will be to give him 
a big complimentary vote in the Tuesday 
election, He deserves it. 





Peter Yadlowsky, Midshipman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading Times of June 10, 1954. 
On the same day, the other Reading 
newspaper, the Reading Eagle, also edi- 
torialized on the same subject referred 
to in the Times, It pertains to the mid- 
shipmen whose commissions were with- 
held by the Naval Academy. I am quite 
sure, as these editorials infer, that this 
incident reflects an unwise policy which 
does not help in making America more 
strong and secure. 

The editorial follows: 

MmsHIPMaNn YaDLOWSKY 


There is something odd and somehow dis- 
turbing about the case of Peter Yadlowsky, 
midshipman. 

The young man and his father, Andrew, 
were in the news the other day. It seems 
that Peter, having satisfactorily completed 
the 4-year course at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, was duly graduated, 
but the Academy withheld his commission 
as @ naval ensign. 

Why? The Navy isn’t saying very much 
except that security checks on Peter Yad- 
lowsky and two of his classmates have not 
been finally resolved and the commissions 
will not be granted until they are. 

Peter’s father has an idea, though. He 
thinks the commission is being withheld 
from his son because he, Andrew Yadlowsky, 
had bought an insurance policy on his son 
from the International Workers Order, one 
of the organizations on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s subversive list. That was 17 years 
ago. The father says he never was a member 
of the International Workers Order and 
dropped the insurance when the Government 
began its check on his son. 

It is proper and necessary that the Gov- 
ernment check carefully on the loyalty of 
the young men it admits to and graduates 
from ite Naval and Military Academies. To 
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have anyone of dubious loyalty or anyone 
who, though completely loyal, may still be 
a security risk in the officer corps of the 
United States military would be unthinkable. 
But it seems to us to be unfair to Mid- 
shipman Yadlowsky to permit him to get to 
the point of graduation then withold his 
commission because a security check had 
not been completed. Why wasn't it com- 
pleted—and long ago? In fairness to a mid- 
shipman and in the interest of the national 
security, why aren't such checks completed, 
and the candidates cleared or rejected, before 
they even enter the Academy? 

If it is argued that close security checks 
have been ordered only recently, under 
stricter procedures, and that there was not 
sufficient time to complete Yadlowsky's and 
the other 2, then we ask, How is it that 
there was time to complete security checks 
on the other 848 members of the class, but 
not these 3? And suppose the rules were 
tightened recently? That should have no 
effect whatever; the Government, the Navy, 
and the Academy should have been conduct- 
ing the closest kind of check these many 
years, regardless of recent orders and pro- 
cedures. Communism has been around for 
a long time, and if the authorities at the 
Academy and in the Navy Department have 
not, on their own, been scrutinizing candi- 
dates, then there has been a dereliction of 
duty. 

If when the checks finally have been com- 
pleted and Midshipman Yadlowsky's connec- 
tion with communism is found to be no 
more direct than the fact that his father, 
himself no Communist, once bought an in- 
surance policy—17 years ago—from an or- 
ganization now listed as subversive, the 
Government will be on slippery ground if 
it refuses a commission to the midshipman. 

It seems to us that even membership in 
an organization that has been branded as 
Communist dominated is not necessarily 
damning. How about the old United Elec- 
trical Workers of the CIO? Jim Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, was a mem- 
ber of that union for many years, and Jim is 
about the most stout-hearted anti-Commu- 
nist we know. But instead of getting out of 
UE, Jim stayed in and waged a relentless 
battle to wrest his union from the Commies. 
He never did, and finally the CIO gave it 
and other Red-led internationals the heave- 
ho. But because Jim Carey was a member 
of the old UE, could he be branded a Com- 
munist? The idea is preposterous. 

The Communist threat, of course, is from 
within as well as from the outside, and we 
must constantly be on guard against it. 
But we must exercise great care in the way 
Wwe go about it so that some day some of 
us won’t find ourselves in hot water with 
the investigators because our great-great- 
grandfathers were revolutionaries—Ameri- 
can revolutionaries. 





Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, have you 
placed your order for color TV yet? 
Sets will be out this autumn. 

Quaere: How many citizens of the 
Soviet Union have even seen TV? How 
Many are likely to see it in this genera- 
Ses _ wonder Russia keeps its doors 
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lowa’s First National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Florence L. Clark, of McGregor, Iowa, 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune on May 16, 1954: 

Movunps Area or Iowa Is a Historic Sire 
(By Florence L. Clark) 


McGrecor, Iowa.—To the many who are 
planning to make the well-known national 
parks in the West their vacation objective 
this year, visits en route to smaller national- 
park areas may add variety and informative 
interest to the trip. 

One of the newest and most accessible of 
these parks, just off a popular Federal high- 
way to Yellowstone park, is Effigy Mounds 
National monument in northeastern Iowa. 

After crossing the Mississippi River on 
U. 8S. 18 from Prairie du Chien, Wis., the new 
park is reached by a drive of only a few 
minutes north beside the great river. 

The 1,200 acre monument of secluded val- 
leys and high rugged bluffs preserves some 
of the last traces of prehistoric Indians. 

First settlers in the United States and 
Canada found mounds so numerous over 
much of the country that a legend grew 
that a mysterious race, “the mound 
builders,” once had peopled the region. It 
is now known “the lost race” were ancestors 
of the modern Indians. 

Effigy mounds are distinct from the com- 
monly seen round and linear mounds. Built 
in the shape of animals, birds, and fish, they 
are found only in a limited area in Wiscon- 
sin and along the Mississippi bluffs in north- 
east Iowa and southeast Minnesota. 

The monument, fringing the Mississippi 
bluffs for several miles, is divided by the 
Yellow River and“its untamed valley, often 
spoken of as “the wildest spot in Iowa.” 

Outstanding among the many effigies is a 
procession of 10 bear mounds known as the 
“Marching Bears” and “Big Bear” mound, 70 
feet across the shoulders and 137 feet long, 
the largest effigy known. 

Archeologists believe that the Indians 
erected burial mounds in the shape of ani- 
mals, birds, and fish because they were the 
burial places of important persons. 

A walk past the mounds along the ridges 
gives the visitor fine views of the Mississippi 
River, islands, and hills, said by world 
travelers to be among the finest inland wa- 
ter scenes. A far-reaching view is from Fire 
Point, so named because excavation of some 
of the mounds have indicated cremation 
burials. In the distance to the south from 
Fire Point is the junction of the Wisconsin 
River with the Mississippi, scene of the dis- 
covery of the father of waters by Joliet and 
Marquette. 

Effigy Mounds Monument also features the 
white man’s early history in this area. On 
Yellow River is the spot where Jefferson 
Davis, later president of the Confederacy but 
then a young lieutenant fresh from West 
Point, built and ran the first sawmill in the 
northwest, while he was at Fort Crawford 
courting his wife-to-be, Commander Zach- 
ary Taylor’s beautiful daughter, Knox. 

An abandoned steamboat landing at the 
base-of one of the bluffs once was a popular 
place for the old wood-burning boats to tie 
up to take on wood. 

The visitor more interested in natural 
beauty will find wild flower gardens in the 
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valleys on the monument and the hills coy. 
ered with oaks, maples, hickory, and walnut 
trees, and carpets of ferns and mosses. 

Spring is a particularly good time for na- 
ture lovers to visit the monument to see the 
wild flowers and birds. Bird watchers haye 
found the monument lands an ideal obser. 
vation center. 

Headquarters of Effigy Mounds Nationa) 
Monument is at the base of the bluffs beside 
Highway 13. From there guides lead visitors 
up an easy trail to the mounds. 

Should visitors decide to spend more than 
a few hours at the monument, there are gooq 
hotels, motels, and restaurants in nearby 
towns. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a brief re. 
port entitled “History of the Develop. 
ment of Effigy Mounds National Monu- 
ment, Iowa,” prepared by Dr. Conrad L, 
Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., on May 26, 1954 as 
follows: 

HIsTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EFTFicy 

MovuNnpDs NATIONAL MONUMENT, Iowa 


Effigy Mounds National Monument, Iowa, 


was established by Presidential proclamation 


on October 25, 1949. Yet the history of the 
development of this area for national park 
or monument purposes goes back much 
earlier than this date. 

As early as 1918, a bill was introduced in 
Congress to establish a national park, to be 
known as the Mississippi Valley National 
Park, near Prairie du Chien, Wis., and Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa. The land to be included in 
this park ,had an area of about 1,650 acres 
and included a strip of the left bank of the 
Mississippi River, stretching from McGregor, 
Towa, to a point directly opposite the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River. This bill was not 
passed by Congress. 

On June 16, 1930, the President signed a 
bill which directed the National Park Service 
to make an official inspection of the upper 
Mississippi River area and to report to Con- 
gress on the desirability of the area as a 
national park. This survey was made for 
the Service by Mr. Roger W. Toll and he rec- 
ommended that while a national park along 
the upper Mississippi Valley did not seem 
desirable, a national monument to preserve 
and protect certain of the unique Indian 
mounds in this area would be of great in- 
terest and benefit to the Nation. 

The Iowa Conservation Commission, espe- 
cially Dr. Charles R. Keyes, State archeolo- 
gist, and Dr. L. H. Pammel, chairman of the 
commission, was active in backing the idea 
of a national monument to protect these 
Indian antiquities, especially those in the 
vicinity of McGregor, Iowa. 

In 1941, the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments declared the proposed Effigy Mounds 
National Monument to be of national scien- 
tific importance. In the same year, by an 
act of the 49th General Assembly, the State 
of Iowa authorized conveyance of 1,000 acres 
of land to the Federal Government for the 
establishment of a national monument pro- 
tecting the Efigy Mounds near McGregor, 
Iowa. 

The war years intervened, and it was not 
until early in 1949 that title to the land could 
be fully cleared and actual transfer to Fed- 
eral ownership take place. Although the 
total area of the monument still lacked 204 
acres which the State of Iowa had indicated 
its willingness to transfer when authority 
had been enacted by the State Legislature, 
President Truman signed the proclamation 
establishing Effigy Mounds National Monu- 
ment on October 25, 1949. The donation of 
the remaining 204 acres was accepted by the 
Federal Government on November 10, 1952. 

Throughout the entire period during 
which this project took shape and was ¢s- 
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tablished, Congressman Tatie assisted Its 
rogress in many ways, materially aiding the 
enactment of legislation in the State and 
in Congress. Since the Effigy Mounds Na- 
tional Monument has become a reality, he 
has followed its further development with 
keenest interest. 

Along with Drs. Keyes and Pammel, other 
conservation-minded Iowans, including Mr. 
Ellison Orr, Mrs. Addison Parker, and Mr. 
v. W. Flickinger, were most active and help- 
ful in obtaining the establishment of this 
monument—Iowa’s first national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a labor of love to 
promote the establishment of this his- 
toric and unique monument. There is 
nothing like it anywhere. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. Scenic northeast 
Iowa is rich in American Indian tradi- 
tion and lore. Small wonder that in- 
creasing numbers of tourists from far 
and near are eager to see and are fas- 
cinated by Iowa’s first national monu- 


ment. 





Bar Mitzvah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, every 
religion has its devotional rituals and 
customs. One of the many beliefs and 
practices of the Jewish people is the 
custom of formally recognizing that 
time in a boy’s life when he passes from 
childhood to manhood. It is a formal 
recognition by his family, his relatives, 
and his friends, that he has passed the 
status of being a child with a child’s ir- 
responsibility for careless actions and 
that he has entered the status of ma- 
turity when he must assume the respon- 
sibility of manhood for his daily actions, 
his respect for the obligations to his re- 
ligion, his Nation, his family, his rela- 
tives, and his friends, 

This custom of the Jews is called bar 
mitzvah. It is a time of tears and laugh- 
ter, of prayer and soberness, and finally 
of feasting and happiness. The boy who 
is the principal in this age-old but ever 
new custom is given the recognition due 
a new adult among his elders. In turn 
he publicly acknowledges his new status 
and pledges his dedication to the age-old 
spiritual and filial principles and obliga- 
tions of the people of Israel. 

On the 15th of May, Fred Babbitt, a 
boy of 13 years, the son of Irving and 
Fae Babbitt, very dear friends of mine, 
celebrated the custom of bar mitzvah 
with his family, relatives, and friends. 
At the appointed time he stood before 
the congregation.and made the following 
pledge, which, because of its significance, 
Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Elohenu Velohe Avosenu, our God and God 
of our fathers. In the great tradition of 
our faith, it has been my privilege this day 
to take my place alongside my elders in 
Israel as a bar mitzvah, I stand in Thy 
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presence, and give thanks unto Thee for all 
my blessings. I am grateful for the rich 
tradition of Jewish piety which I have re- 
ceived as a heritage from my family, from 
my great-grandparents and my grandmother 
of blessed memory, from my great-grand- 
mother who now in her 97th year has lived 
to enjoy the news of my bar mitzvah, and 
from my grandparents who are here to share 
this wonderful day. 

IT am grateful for the love and the guidance 
of my beloved mother and father, who have 
provided not only for my physical well-being, 
but for my religious inspiration as well, and 
the affection of my sister. I am grateful for 
the privilege of living in this land of free- 
dom, where I may now carry on the age- 
old traditions of our faith in security and 
peace. 

In this spirit of thanksgiving, then, I turn 
my steps toward the future and pray that 
I may justify all these blessings, and reward 
the love of my dear ones by growing into the 
kind of American and Jew of whom they can 
be proud. Standing on the threshold of that 
future I pronounce the benediction with 
which our people have greeted every great 
event in life, and in my own name and the 
name of all my dear ones, proclaim: 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, Ruler 
of the Universe, who hast kept us alive and 
preserved us and enabled us to reach this 
glorious season. Amen, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE FRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis<- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
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from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying. the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 











Coal Procurement by the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
dated June 1, which I have received 
~ from Mr. John Oliver, General Manager 


of the TVA. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knocville, Tenn., June 1, 1954. 
The Honorable ALBERT M. Gorz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SrNatTor Gore: This is in response to 
your referral of May 7, in which you re- 

our comments on the letter dated 
May 5, 1954, relating to TVA’s coal procure- 
ment practices which you received from Mr. 
Cc. R. Griffith, president of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association. 

As you know TVA buys its coal, as well as 
practically all the other materials required 
in its construction and operating programs, 
through the competitive bidding process. 
Under the competitive bidding system, 
‘wards are made to the lowest responsible 
bidders. TVA’s coal contracts have been 
awarded on that basis. 


Mr. Griffith states that TVA is inconsistent 
in its treatment of its own employees and 
those employed by the coal producers as re- 
gards wages. Without conceding that TVA’s 
contract terms have contributed to substand- 
ard wages or working conditions in the mines 
of any of the producers of its coal, there is 
a clear legal difference as to what TVA can 
do for its own employees in those respects 
and what it can do for the miners. The 
TVA Act requires that the laborers and me- 
chanics employed by TVA in construction 
work as well as those so employed by its 
contractors be paid at prevailing rates for 
_ similar work in the vicinity. The TVA Act 
specifically authorizes TVA to fix the wages 
and salaries of its other employees and TVA 
does so generally on the basis of prevailing 
rates. However, TVA has no authority to 
Prescribe wage rates which the producers of 
its coal shall pay the miners or to restrict 
its purchases of coal to that produced from 
union mines. Purchases of coal by the Gov- 
ernment, including TVA, are subject to the 
_ Walsh-Healey Act, and TVA so stipulates in 

its contracts. However, at present the act 
has no practical effect on the miners’ 
inasmuch as the Secretary of Labor has never 
Prescribed a minimum wage thereunder for 
Coal production. Notwiths TVA's in- 
ability to make any distinction between 
union and nonunion mines in awarding con- 
tracts, the information we have received 
from our contractors indicates that TVA’s 
Present receipts of coal are fairly evenly 
divided between union and nonunion mines. 

The statement in Mr. Griffith’s letter that 
TVA follows a practice of making awards to 
Unreliable bidders offering low prices and 
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then excusing them when they fall to deliver 
is not supported by the facts. Out of the 
hundreds of coal contracts it has awarded, 
TVA has terminated not more than half a 
dozen because of the failure of the contractor 
to deliver. In most of these few cases it was 
definitely to TVA's advantage to cancel the 
contract because the current market price 
of coal at the time of cancellation was below 
the contract price and TVA could save money 
by buying the coal elsewhere. Clearly, TVA 
was in no position to claim damages for 
breach of contract in such cases when it 
had suffered no damages. In the 1 or 2 
instances in which TVA had paid a higher 
price for replacement coal, it has collected 
damages from the defaulting contractor, and 
we have no intention of departing from that 
course. During the first quarter of this year, 
the coal producers with term contracts de- 
livered over 97 percent of their scheduled 
tonnage. The contractor furthest in arrears 
happened to be a long-established, union-op- 
erated mine. If Mr. Griffith will specify the 
instances in which he thinks TVA has been 
discriminatory in the enforcement of its con- 
tracts or has otherwise acted unfairly, we 
shall be glad to give you all of the facts re- 
garding each transaction. 

The difficulties of the coal producers and 
resulting unemployment and reduction of 
wages among the miners are not confined to 
the area of TVA’s operations or even to the 
southern Appalachian region but are nation- 
wide. The decreasing demand for coal has 
created keen competition for the remaining 
market, and the inevitable result has been 
a substantial decrease in price. It is sim- 
ply the law of supply and demand in oper- 
ation. Undoubtedly many producers have 
endeavored to meet competition for this 
lower-priced market by cutting wages and 
terminating union contracts, but this is not 
confined to any particular group of pro- 
ducers. 

The decrease in the demand for coal is 
graphically demonstrated by the figures on 
bituminous coal production in the United 
States since 1947. From a peak of approxi- 
mately 630 million tons in that year, pro- 
duction dropped to an estimated 450 mil- 
lion in 1953. Preliminary figures for 1954 
show the production rate is still declining. 
These production figures, of course, repre- 
sent the demand for the product. It is ob- 
vious that a decrease of almost 200 million 
tons in the demand for coal inevitably re- 
sults in intense competition for the remain- 
ing market; and the competition is accentu- 
ated by improved production methods in 
many of the mines. Since the use of coal 
for electric-power generation has been rising 
rapidly during this same period, the decline 
in the demand for other uses has been even 
greater than the foregoing figures indicate. 

Mr. Griffith is in error when he says that 
it is TVA’s procurement policy that is driv- 
ing the large producers of Tennessee to close 
or drastically to reduce their wages. The 
truth of the matter is that the mines of 
these producers were developed and -oper- 
ated primarily to supply markets such as the 
railroads, residential heating, and exports 
that are now rapidly vanishing. Having 
lost most of the former markets which have 
generally called for a high quality product 
with extensive preparation and for which a 
relatively high price could be charged, they 
have turned to a market which is substan- 
tially different and for which they probably 
cannot compete without radical changes in 








mining and marketing methods. The steam 
plants, particularly those of recent design 
such as TVA's, can use a lower quality coal 
which involves little if any preparation at 


the mine. Certainly it is uneconomic for 
TVA or any utility to purchase the high- 
quality prepared product which many of 
these mines have produced in the past and 
pay the high price that the producers must 
charge if they are to make a profit. The 
producers must recognize that in TVA they 
have a new and different kind of market 
and if they want to compete for it, they 
must alter their mining methods or develop 
new sources so that coal can be produced in 
substantial volume on a low-cost basis. 

You will be interested to know that not- 
withstanding Mr. Griffith’s complaint the 
trend in coal production in Tennessee is ex- 
tremely favorable today as compared with 
production in the United States as a whole. 
From a peak of 6,480,000 tons in 1948 pro- 
duction in Tennessee dropped to a low of 
4,170,000 tons in 1949. However, it has been 
climbing back up steadily and in 1953 
reached an estimated 5,660,000 tons. Pre- 
liminary figures for the first quarter of 1954 
indicate that the rate is still going up or 
at least holding ite own, and it is one of the 
few areas in which that has occurred. The 
increasing share of Tennessee producers in 
TVA's coal business is shown by our receipts 
for the first quarter in each of 1953 and 1954 
as follows: 


1953 (first quarter): 
Receipts from Tennessee mines. 
Receipts from all sources...... 
1954 (first quarter): 
Receipts from Tennessee mines. 1, 291, 202 
Receipts from all sources_.....- 3, 120, 215 


Much of this Tennessee coal is coming 
from new sources where cheaper mining 
methods that give large-volume low-cost 
production have been adopted. Some of the 
producers are new in the area, having come 
from other areas to take advantage of the 
proximity of the vast new TVA market. 
There is no reason, of course, why other pro- 
ducers in Tennessee may not share in this 
business if they want to and are willing 
to utilize mines and mining methods de- 
signed for the new and large steam coal 
market rather than for an era and markets 
that apparently are gone. 

The necessity of new sources and changes 
in mining methods on the part of the pro- 
ducers in Tennessee and other areas of the 
southern Appalachian mining region, if they 
are to compete successfully for this new 
market, is emphasized by the following Bu- 
reau of Mines figures showing the produc- 
tivity rate of mine labor in various areas in 
1952 (figures show tons of production per 
man per day): United States average, 7.47; 
Alabama, 5.53; east Kentucky, 5.89; west 
Kentucky, 15.19; Tennessee, 5.04; Virginia, 
6.20; southern Illinois, 11.51. Since the cost 
of mine labor is such a substantial part of 
coal production costs, it is obviously im- 
possible for mines in Tennessee which have 
had an average production rate of 5 tons per 
day per man to compete with those in west 
Kentucky with a production rate of 15 tons 
per day per man even where the Tennessee 
coal has a substantial advantage in freight 
rate. 

We hope for the sake of our mutual inter- 
ests that the coal producers whom Mr. Grif- 
fith represents, as well as all the other pro- 
ducers in Tennessee, will recognize and ac- 
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cept the opportunity that this new TVA 
market affords and adjust their operations 
accordingly. As a business-like producer of 
electric power we feel that we are obligated 
to buy our fuel as economically as possible. 
A substantial supply of coal at competitive 
prices within short shipping distance of some 
of our larger steam plants is advantageous to 
TVA in that respect. We are also truly 
interested in the further industrial devel- 
opment of the Tennessee Valley region. The 
expansion of coal production in Tennessee 
and adjoining areas on an economical basis 
to supply this new market would be of im- 
mense benefit, we feel, to the economy of 
the region. 

We hope this letter answers all the ques- 
tions you have arising out of Mr. Griffith's 
complaint. If there are others, please let 
me know. We have sent a similar letter to 
Senator KEFravuveER. 

Sincerely yours, 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
JouHN O.iver, General Manager. 





Commencement Day Address by Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia, at Uni- 
versity of Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
University of Virginia was planned and 
built and started on its long construc- 
tive career by Thomas Jefferson in 1819. 
It has long been at the very forefront 
of leadership in the educational life of 
our Nation and in training strong lead- 
ership for our free institutions, as well 
as a bulwark of strength in continuing 
our concept of individual freedom. 

Many national leaders have been 
trained there, including Woodrow Wil- 
son, who reflected many of the ideals 
of the university in his educational and 
public life. 

This afternoon commencement exer- 
cises at the university are in progress, 
and our coileague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. RosErTson], 
is the commencement speaker. His rec- 
ord of fine statesmanship in the Senate 
reflects at their best the ideals of his 
State and of the University of Virginia 
as it continues its constructive work of 
training leaders for present day prob- 
lems. With his usual clarity and fine 
diction, he has forcefully expressed some 
of these ideals in a timely and con- 
structive commencement address. It 
will afford inspiration as well as wise 
counsel to his hearers. As one who 
greatly cherishes the honor and privilege 
of being a University of Virginia alum- 
nus and one who.appreciates the high 
ideals and splendid achievements the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBertson], 
I request that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for its value 
to the Members of the Congress-and the 
people of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH 


(Remarks of Hon. A. Wriiis RoBERTsoN, of 
Virginia, at the commencement exercises 
at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., June 14, 1954) 


The longer I live the more convincing proof 
I see of the fact that Thomas Jefferson was 
our greatest political philosopher. Keen in- 
sight as well as the modesty that evidences 
true greatness were shown in his selection of 
the three accomplishments for which he 
asked to be remembered. 

Jefferson correctly saw that the high points 
of his long career of public service were his 
contributions to physical freedom, through 
the Declaration of American Independence, 
to spiritual freedom, through the Virginia 
statute for religious freedom, and to mental 
freedom, through establishment of a system 
of public education in Virginia with this 
great university as its capstone. 

In wgrds which will survive as long as men 
have the courage to hold aloft the torch of 
personal liberty, Jefferson proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence a theory which 
had been evolving ever since Moses brought 
the Ten Commandments down from Mount 
Sinai. Ignored or opposed by despotic rulers 
in every age, this theory remained the foun- 
dation of our Chfistian culture. But it was 
Thomas Jefferson who said for the first time 
in a document of state that certain rights 
with which men are endowed by their Creator 
are inalienable and that the only legitimate 
function of a government is to secure those 
rights. 

We are all, Jefferson said, entitled to life, 
which means freedom of our bodies; liberty, 
which means freedom of mind and heart 
from all forms of oppression, and pursuit of 
happiness which includes freedom to devote 
our talents to the vocation of our choosing. 

In his Virginia statute for religious free- 
dom, the prototype for all subsequent action 
on the subject, Jefferson gave specific em- 
phasis to that aspect of personal freedom 
which has to do with the relation between 
man and his Creator and in his plan for a 
system of general education he gave added 
meaning to his personal pledge of “eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

As a student of the classics Jefferson must 
have read Cicero’s rhetorical question: What 
greater or better gift can we offer the re- 
public than to teach and instruct our youth? 

He made such a contribution as the first 
head of this university, drawing the plans, 
helping to raise funds to supplement the 
meager appropriation of $15,000 originally 
made by the State, and devoting the latter 
part of his life to supervising the building 
program, selecting the first professors and 
planning courses of study. 

In that planning Jefferson made clear that 
the university was to be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind to 
explore and expose every subject susceptible 
of its contemplation. He stated his belief 
that the most effectual means of preventing 
the perversion of power into tyranny are to 
illuminate as far as possible the minds of 
the people, and he defined the obligations 
of those who would study here when he said: 
“For promoting public happiness, those per- 
sons whom nature has endowed with genius 
and virtue should be rendered, by liberal 
education, worthy to receive and able to 
guard the sacred deposit of the rights and 
liberties of their fellow citizens; and they 
should be called to that charge without re- 
gard to wealth, birth, or other accidental 
conditions or circumstances.” 

In other words, Jefferson did not want 
any graduate to leave this university and 
later say, as did our famous scientist, Dr. 
Oppenheimer, “I was not interested in and 
did not read about economics and politics 
* * * I was interested in my science; but 
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I had no understanding of the relations of 
man to his society.” 

I envy every member of this graduating 
class who has had the privilege of guidance 
by an institution which is 60 truly the 
lengthened shadow of Thomas Jefferson, and 
I want to talk to you briefly about the re. 
sponsibilities implicit in the advantages yoy 
have enjoyed. 

You will face many challenges but the 
one which I feel is most important today 
is the need for a program to prevent an. 
other world war. Certainly my generation 
has done little to ease the task confronting 
you. According to a recent cartoon entitleq 
“Graduation Gift, 1954” we have presenteq 
to the graduate of this year a miniature 
guided missile symbolizing the devastation 
inherent in a hydrogen bomb. It was a 
gift of the power to destroy himself and ql) 
civilization along with him. 

This is a grave responsibility but one not to 
be assumed with either cynicism or despair, 
Through the adoption of Christian principles 
by the free nations world war III could be 
averted. Otherwise it is not only possible but 
probable that such a war will start in the 
next 3 to 5 years. And there is hope that 
some day all men and all nations can live 
together in harmony in a world transformed 
by the wonders of a peaceful application of 
atomic energy. This is the same hope that 
prompted President Eisenhower to issue his 
now famous call to the United Nations fora 
worldwide pool of fissionable material and 
the international exchange of scientific 
thought. So far, little progress has been 
made with this proposal because of the un- 
cooperative attitude of Russia and the fears 
of some that the program would not be lim. 
ited to peaceful purposes. 

If you young men could help to create an 
atmosphere in which such a plan could func- 
tion, all civilization would be your debtor. 

But history has not treated ideals and 
hopes with kindness. We entered World War 
I in 1917 because, as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“the world must be made safe for democ- 
racy,” and we fought “for the ultimate peace 
of the world and for the liberation of its 
peoples.” 

But the goal which seemed within our grasp 
in 1919 eluded us in later years and in 1941 
we formally entered another worldwide strug- 
gie for the same avowed purpose. The assem- 
bly in San Francisco of 50 nations in 1945 to 
draft a charter for world peace seemed to 
indicate that we could again realize the boast 
of Patrick Henry at the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War, that “the white wings of peace 
are spread above our fair land and content- 
ment lies down at every door.” But in the 
years that followed we have seen a new threat 
arise from a nation which we treated gen- 
erously as an ally, and which signed the peace 
covenants of the charter of United Nations. 

The Communist movement in Russia which 
we should have distrusted from the first even 
though we had no sympathy for the un- 
Democratic and dictatorial methods of the 
Russian czars has mushroomed in a relative- 
ly few years from an undisciplined mob of 
revolutionists into the largest and best dis- 
ciplined military force the modern world has 
known. For us to assume that the rulers of 
this vast military force mean us no harm is 
futile. We know that Lenin, one of the 
founders of the Soviet system, said: “The ex- 
istence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states”—and that means all 
states that are not Communist—‘‘for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end and before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be inevitable.” 

We know that in 1952 Stalin told the So- 
viet Party Congress: “The inevitability of 
wars between capitalist countries remains 
in force.” And we have seen the efforts 
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which his government made to encourage 
such wars and to take advantage of divisions 
among capitalist nations to promote the 
cause of communism, 

We know also that Malenkov, the present 


top figure in the Soviet Union, has said that’ 


the victory of democracy and socialism 
throughout the world is inevitable, and any 
student of Soviet thinking will realize that 
when Malenkov says democracy and social- 
ism, he means soviet rule. 

After the Soviet Union violated pledges 
made at Yalta and Potsdam, it would have 
peen folly for us to allow the Communists to 
engulf the remaining parts of Europe and 
Asia. Our logical course lay in buttressing 
the free nations of the world so that our 
combined strength could be used to halt the 
spread of communism while it was still far 
from our shores. 

So we sponsored a new military alliance 
to combine and coordinate the defensive 
strength of 13 free nations. Where there 
were 14 divisions, when General Eisenhower 
assumed command of NATO, there are now 
50; where there were 15 airfields there are 
now 120; where there were once only 1,800 
obsolete aircraft, there are now thousands 
of modern jets. 

We have given freely of our peacetime sup- 
plies as well. While the Communists were 
making token gestures to the starving and 
oppressed peoples of the world, we have sent 
thousands of, tons of wheat to India and 
Pakistan, irrigation pumps and tools and 
railroad equipment to speed production and 
distribution of food in Asia—and tools for 
industrial production in Europe. 

In acting as we did, perhaps we have not 
won the devotion of as many of the free 
nations as we might have wished. Perhaps 
also, the economy of Western Europe would 
have been stronger today had we insisted on 
an economic union of those countries as a 
permanent foundation for self-sufficiency. 
But the fact remains that our economic aid 
to Western Europe stemmed the tide of 
communism in the countries there; the peo- 
ples of Germany and Japan are deeply grate- 
ful for the generous treatment accorded 
them; a vast industrial potential was saved 
to the free world; and underdeveloped coun- 
tries throughout the world have been given 
more strength and spirit to meet the politi- 
cal and ideological attacks of communism. 

Our stand in Korea cost us dearly, but it 
was a demonstration of our determination to 
set certain limits beyond which aggressors 
might go only at the risk of armed conflict. 
We cannot back down from that determina- 
tion now, for if we falter the Communists 
would eventually control over 2 billion peo- 
ple and most of the world’s strategic raw 
materials. If that happened, we would no 
longer be a great power. We would be 
little more than a beleaguered garrison, 
forced to total mobilization, fighting for our 
very existence. 

But setting territorial limits to aggression 
is not enough to halt the psychological as- 
sault of communism—the attack from with- 
in. Especially in Asia, a crucial struggle is 
going on, heightened by the natural antip- 
athy of her peoples toward the former colo- 
hal powers. The vast population of India 
has only recently been freed from a colonial 
status in which any western government was 
too easily identified with economic exploi- 
tation of the native people. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that the new leaders of 
that area might feel compelled by popular 
pressures to make a show of independence 
which denies us effective assistance in hold- 
ing back communism. 

The problem in Indochina is even more 
acute. There a faltering French colonialism 
has enabled the Communists to capitalize on 
the natural aspirations of the people for 
an independent ent. The vast ma- 
jority of the people of Indochina are not 
Communists but are oblivious to the fact 
that government by the local Communist 
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leaders does not mean national self-determi- 
nation but only domination by the Kremlin. 

We face the difficult task of convincing the 
Indochinese people that we t the 
cause of true liberty and that our sole in- 
tention is to help them achieve independence 
in an orderly manner, as was done by the 
people of the Philippines. Oniy then can 
they be given the will to carry on their own 
fight against communism. They have ample 
manpower to do so without our sending 
American men into those steaming jungles to 
fight for them. 

In the struggle to protect the minds as 
well as the bodies of men from exploitation, 
much remains to be done. This is the task 
for the new leadership which those now 
coming from our colleges should help to pro- 
vide. I ask you to do everything in your 
power to combat tyranny and to establish 
world peace. But let me caution you not to 
join the zealots who attempt to defend free- 
dom with the weapons of tyranny. Always 
respect the right of your fellow men to speak, 
to argue, to disagree with you if necessary. 
Never forget that as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: “The best test of truth is in the mar- 
ket place.” Let all ideas be heard—contem- 
plated—accepted or rejected. If what you 
believe is right it will win, and it will with- 
stand the test of time. If an idea is false 
it will not live. Test its soundness with 
logic, with reason, with similarity to truths 
universally accepted but never with force or 
terror. 

An example was set you by a graduate 
named Woodrow Wilson. While he was still 
&@ young man and 22 years before he was 
elected President of the United States, Wil- 
son made a commencement address at the 
University of Tennessee in which he ex- 
plained his ideas about leadership. 


He spoke of times in the life of a nation 
when great influences which we call causes 
arise and he said that on such occasions, 
“men of strenuous minds and high ideals” 
come forward as champions of a political 
or moral principle, defying public opinion 
- first but eventually winning it to their 
side. 


“These men who stood alone at the incep- 
tion of a movement and whose voices then 
seemed as it were,” Wilson said, “the voices 
of men crying in the wilderness, have in 
reality been simply the more sensitive or- 
gans of society—the parts first awakened to 
consciousness of a situation.” 

“Leadership belong not only to the man 
of action, who is readily recognized by the 
world,” said Wilson, “but also to the leaders 
of silent thought.” He made clear, how- 
ever his view that thinking on a lofty plane 
is not enough in itself, because “if you would 
be a leader of men, you must lead your 
generation, not the next.” He therefore de- 
fined the great leader as the “deeply human 
man, quick to know and to do the things 
the hour and his nation need.” 


In asserting his own leadership Wilson 
insisted at the time of our declaration of 
war on Germany and throughout the war 
that we were the sincere friends of the Ger- 
man people and desired nothing so much 
as the early reestablishment of intimate 
relations of mutual advantage between us. 
When the war was over he continued to ad- 
vocate international cooperation as exempli- 
fied in the League of Nations. Wilson con- 
vinced our allies of our good will and ‘they 
supported his plan for world peace. Ger- 
many was encouraged to establish a Repub- 
lic with a Constitution modeled after ours. 
But Wilson’s own country repudiated him 
by refusing to join the international organi- 
zation and later we, along with Great Britain 
and France, imposed harsh trade restrictions 
that strangeled German democracy in its 
infancy. Then, when trade wars were bring- 
ing on a worldwide depression, the United 
States sought to isolate itself through pas- 
sage of the highest tariff in our history which 
made international cooperation an empty 
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term. Thus the stage was set for another 
world conflict. 

It is my firm conviction that Woodrow 
Wilson's plan to preserve the peace of the 
world through a league of nations could 
have been made to work if we had given it 
whole-hearted support not only in its secur- 
ity aspects but as a means of reestablishing 
“relations of mutual advantage” among na- 
tions. Realizing the bitter price we had 
paid for failure to adopt Wilson’s plan for 
world peace we eagerly and enthusiastically 
embraced the Charter of the United Nations 
but again we put national sovereignty first 
and agreed to the Russian proposal for a 
veto power of members of the Security 
Council which Russia has since exercised 
over 50 times in nullifying the effectiveness 
of United Nations as an instrumentality for 
the preservation of world peace. 

As a result, we were forced to join an 
independent military alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. But the ef- 
fectiveness of that organization depends 
upon the European Defense Community 
which France refuses to join, partly because 
she puts national sovereignty first and 
partly because she is unwilling to extend 
the hand of friendship to her traditional 
enemy, Germany. No one recognizes more 
clearly than President Eisenhower that in 
the midst of trade wars there can be no 
genuine peace in the world but this Congress 
is going to turn down Eisenhower's earnest 
plea for a restoration of mutually beneficial 
international trade. 

If we would search our hearts ‘o ascer- 
tain why our world leadership in behalf of 
peace has faltered, if indeed it has not failed, 
it would pay us to remember Wilson's last 
message to the American people. On that 
occasion Wilson pointed out that the chief 
cause of the Russian revolution was the 
systematic denial to the great body of Rus- 
sians of the rights and privileges which ali 
normal men desire and must have if they 
are to be contented and within reach of 
happiness. He said those who believe in the 
Capitalist system must ask themselves seri- 
ously whether that system has been used 
for the benefit of their countries and of their 
fellow man. He suggested that our civiliza- 
tion must be based on sympathy, helpful- 
ness and a willingness to forgo self-interest 
in order to promote the welfare, happiness 
and contentment of others and the com- 
mu: ity as a whole. 

“The sum of the whole matter is this,” 
Wilson concluded, “our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit. Only thus 
can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

A free world united on those principles 
would present to the Soviet Union a strong 
moral as well as physical barrier. But the 
keystone of the arch of international unity 
has been rejected by the builders. It is to 
the building of such an arch that the class 
of 1954 of Jefferson’s and Wilson's schoo) is 
called; “and who knoweth whether thou ert 
come to the Kingdom for such a time as 
this.” 





Baltic Genocide Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, 13 years 
ago this month there was perpetrated 








: 
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one of the most heinous crimes against 
humanity known to western civilization. 
I refer to the brutal and infamous treat- 
ment of the people of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia at the hands of the Commu- 
nist invaders. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, a 
statement I have prepared for this anni- 
versary of Baltic Genocide Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


There have been bitter days in the history 
of man which leave unforgettable scars on 
the conscience of humanity. Such a day 
occurred 13 years ago when thousands upon 
thousands of innocent people—Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Estonians—became the victims 
of Communist brutality. Today we have 
come to designate that occasion as Baltic 
Genocide Day. And we observe it for one 
reason only: in order to vow that the wrongs 
done on that day will be righted. 

Civilized men could not live in good con- 
science if they were to forget or ignore the 
injustice Baltic Genocide Day memorializes. 
But to remember injustice is in itself not 
enough. It is important only as long as we 
are determined that its victims will be re- 
stored to dignity and self-respect. 

This nation is dedicated to insuring free- 
dom under God for men of good will -every- 
where. We shall never rest as long as that 
freedom is withheld. In this resolution lies 
the greatest hope of those Lithuanians, those 
Latvians, those Estonians who saw their 
liberty wrested away by ruthless aggressors. 
That liberty will be restored. It must be re- 
stored. There can be no true peace in this 
world until Baltic enslavement, like all en- 
slavement, shall have been brought to an 
end. 





Upper Colorado River Basin Reclamation 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
is pending before the Senate a bill hav- 
ing to do with the upper Colorado River 
Basin reclamation program. Much has 
been written in the press, largely by op- 
ponents of the proposed legislation, in 
opposition to this great project. Some 
southern California interests have been 
opposing the project. On Friday, June 
11, 1954, there appeared in one of the 
great newspapers of Utah, the Salt Lake 
Tribune, an editorial on the subject. It 
is very well written and to the point, and 
I beliéve should be read by all Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial, which is entitled “California 
Opposition to Upper Basin Plan,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA OPPOSITION TO Upper BASIN PLAN 

Opposition by California water interests 
to the upper Colorado River Basin reclama- 


tion program—vague and hard to pin down 
for some time, is now growing more strident 


_ and openly hostile, 
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After letting the Sierra Club carry on the 
open fight under the banner of “Don’t Vio- 
late our national parks,” various southern 
California interests are currently attacking 
the upper basin plans as economically un- 
feasible and as inimicable to their selfish 
demands. 

Just recently California's Colorado River 
Board announced opposition to the bills in 
Congress for setting up reclamation installa- 
tions in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, branding storage plans as too 
costly and endangering the water supply of 
California. Previously the California divi- 
sion of water resources joined the river board 
in protesting that the upper basin project 
and related works gave “no proper or ade- 
quate consideration to the effect on lower 
basin developments.” 

However, a main reason cited by the upper 
basin project advocates, notably for the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon and Echo Park storage 
reservoirs, is to enable the upper basin States 
to comply with their 1922 compact with the 
lower basin and still be able to use some 
of the precious water from this last unde- 
veloped source. 

In view of past good relations between 
California and the other Western States 
which serve as a market for California prod- 
ucts, it is unfortunate that selfish interests 
in the Golden State are acting to destroy 
many years of cooperative effort and good 
will. The economic health of the inter- 
mountain West is important to California, 
and future economic development is tied 
to the proposed facilities to control and 
store upper Colorado River water. 


The upper basin disgorges into the lower 
basin about 90 percent of the flow of the 
entire river system, including more than two- 
thirds of the wate” apportioned the upper 
basin. Naturally some southern California 
water interests would be happy to have this 
situation continue. 

The Hoover Dam and other downstream 
storage and irrigation works made possible 
rapid growth in the lower basin unparalleled 
in the Nation’s history. Is it not fair that 
the upper basin States be assisted, as Cali- 
fornia has been assisted, with a reclama- 
tion program that would enable them to use 
a rich potential of natural resources—with- 
out taking away a drop of California’s allo- 
cated water? And is not California inter- 
ested in halting the siltation of Lake Mead? 

In March 1945, former President Herbert 
Hoover wrote the following to Senator Albert 
Hawkes, of New Jersey: 

“As you know, I had the honor to be chair- 
man of the Colorado River Commission 
which settled the Colorado River compact in 
1922 and other matters relating to the de- 
velopment of the river. And during the fol- 
lowing years I had many duties involving 
these questions. * * * In 1922 there was gen- 
eral agreement that the allocation of 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet per annum to the upper basin 
would be more than ample to meet its ulti- 
mate requirements. * * * It is now real- 
ized that the allocation will fall far short of 
ultimate needs of the upper basin. * * * In 
1922 the compact nt that the 
upper States never deplete the flow of the 
river to less than 75 million acre-feet in any 
10-year period, was not considered burden- 


have to provide at least 20 million acre-feet 
of holdover storage to be used during the 
low flow periods, comparable to 1931-40, or 
lacking storage, will have to limit their use 
to about 64 percent of their allocation, in 
order to make available the 75 million acre- 
Teet at Lee Ferry.” 

In other words the Colorado River flow 
failed to measure up to the estimate from 
sparse records available at the time of the 
1922 compact. However, regulation of the 

in the 
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lower and upper basins according to the com 
pact provisions. Some California interest, 
seem to be trying to torpedo this solemn 
agreement. - 

As the issues of the river controvers 
emerge in clear light, the upper basin State 
should realize the peril that confronts them 
and present a more united front to the in. 
terests that would block future development 
of this region. 





Marland for Vice President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an interesting editoria] by 
Col. C. E. Smith, which appeared in the 
Fairmont Times on the 5th day of May, 
It suggests that West Virginia’s able, lib- 
eral Democratic Governor, William ¢. 
Marland, be nominated by his party in 
1956 for Vice President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

MARLAND FOR VICE PRESIDENT 

From the growing confidence of the Demo- 
cratic Party that the election of 1956 will 
mark the retirement of the Republicans from 
the control of the Government, voices are 
already being raised in West Virginia for a 
greater participation on the part of the local 
democracy in the affairs of the national 

Our State, it is pointed out, came through 
the debacle of 1952 with flying colors as not 
only to attract the favorable attention of 
the national party leadership but also to 
raise the question of a fuller recognition of 
West Virginia in national affairs. Among 
other things, the question has been asked 
in Washington and elsewhere if our youth- 
ful and able Governor might not be recep- 
tive to the nomination for Vice President. 

It must be remembered that, in addition 
to West Virginia’s election in 1952, when Mr. 


Marland won his impressive victory in the - 


face of the Eisenhower landslide, he has 
been extremely active in his participation in 
party conclaves throughout the country. 
From these appearances the word has spread 
about that he is a forecful speaker, a nat- 
ural leader, and a man of much personal 
charm. In these circumstances it is only to 
be expected that he would be looked upon 
as a man with a future, but to be promi- 
nently mentioned for the vice presidential 
nomination more than 2 years before the 
national convention assembles, and when 
victory is in the air, is unusual and most 
flattering. 

As time passes, the story of West Virginia's 
victory in 1952 has been an interesting study 
for the political strategists. ‘The best an- 
swer that can be found is that it was an 
almost normal victory for the Democrats and 
a stunning defeat for the Republicans. 

Today the greatest danger to the Demo- 
crats is overconfidence, but the fact that in 
national political circles West Virginia no 
longer is looked upon as being a “small State 
with too few electoral votes” should give 
greater confidence to the party leadership 
that bigger and better things are in store, 
and that the very mention of the name of 
West Virginia in 1956 may be an inspiration 
to the democracy of the whole country. 








1954 
Whitten’s Talk Dims Repeal Chances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
speaker, Representative Jamie L. WuitT- 
ren’s testimony on the Whitten rider 
before the House Post Office and Civil 
service Committee last week should go a 
long way toward dispelling some of the 
confusion about this law which seems to 


exist. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
account from the Washington Daily 
News of Mr. WHITTEN’s testimony: 

WuitTten’s TALK Dims Repeal CHANCES 

(By John Cramer) 

In an impressive display of persuasiveness, 
Representative Jamiz L. Wurrren, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, apparently has talked the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee into opposing repeal of his Whitten rider, 
with its restrictions on Government person- 
nel] actions. : 

He did it yesterday in a 2-hour appearance 
at a committee hearing on the Senate-ap- 
proved Federal employee fringe benefit bill, 
which, among other things, would repeal the 
rider. 

And his successful eloquence greatty 
dimmed the once-bright outlook for repeal. 

It’s possible that other witnesses will out- 
talk the persuasive Mr. WHITTEN, and change 
the committee’s mind, at additional hear- 
ings, scheduled for today and next week. 

But at this point, the odds are strongly 
against it. 

Strongest witnesses against the rider at 
the coming session will be representatives of 
the big veterans organizations. 

Federal employee unions are increasingly 
lukewarm in their opposition. 

And Civil Service Commission, which will 
speak the administration's case against the 
rider, had the ground most thoroughly cut 
out from under it by Mr. WurrrEn’s testi- 
mony yesterday. 

By the time he had finished, every com- 
mittee member had complimented him on 
his presentation. Not one member had 
spoken up against the rider. None had so 
much as raised a critical question. 

And several said frankly that Mr. Wurr- 
ven had changed their minds. 


csc BLAMED 


The burden of his argument was that all 
the faults of the rider actually were Civil 
Service Commission faults—and none the 
fault of the rider itself. 

The Commission, he charged, has misinter- 
preted and distorted the rider in every con- 
ceivable way. 

He said it did this initially getting Presi- 
dent Truman to issue an Executive order 
which went far beyond the actual rider in 
the restrictions it placed on Government 
personnel transactions. 

And he said it continues, to this day, to 
use its powers to make the rider as unwork- 
able as possible—while refusing to do the 
things which would make it work. 

LIMITS APPOINTMENTS 

In its present form, the rider limits the 
number of permanent appointments to the 
level of September 1, 1950; permits only in- 
definite appointments for former permanent 
employees who are reinstated in Govern- 
ment; allows employees to be promoted only 
once a year and no more than one grade at 
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Commission to grant exceptions to both re- 
strictions; and permits agencies to- grant 
permanent promotions only if the number 
of permanent employees in any grade will 
not be raised above the level of September 1, 
1950. 

Mr. WHITTEN contended that these restric- 
tions are far less restrictive than their oppo- 
nents claim—if only the Commission would 
attempt to make the rider work. 

He said: 

The overwhelming majority of his mail 
from Federal workers in the last few months 
has been against repeal of the rider. 

The rider came into being in the first 
place only because the Commission failed 
to adopt emergency regulations to meet the 
Korean emergency. 

While the rider merely limited permanent 
employees in Government to the September 
1, 1950 level, the Commission got President 
Truman to issue an executive order which 
had the effect of prohibiting all new perma- 
nent appointments. As a result, he claimed 
Federal agencies now have 265,000 indefinite 
jobs which could be filled on a permanent 
basis. 

It’s only through the rider that re-employ- 
ment rights are guaranteed to workers who 
transfer from nondefense to defense agencies. 

Although the original rider specified that 
the postal field service should be exmpted 
from its provisions, Congress had to “order” 
the Commission to make this exemption ef- 
fective. 

It’s only through the rider that jobs va- 
cated by employees called to military duty 
get a full guaranty of reemployment. (The 
Selective Service Act guarantees them the 
right to return to jobs of like seniority status 
and pay. The rider provides that the jobs 
they vacate can be filled only on a temporary 
basis.) 

The present version of the rider contains 
every single modification requested by the 
Commission. 

The Commission consistently has “minis- 
terpreted” the rider. As an example, Mr. 
WHITTEN cited a rider clause providing that 
the employee must serve at least a year be- 
fore promotion to a higher grade. The Com- 
mission, he said revised this, by regulation, 
to provide that the year’s service must be 
“immediately preceding” promotion. There- 
by it worked a hardship on employees with 
broken service which might have qualified 
them. 

None of the rider’s provisions are com- 
pletely rigid. All have built-in machinery 
for special cases—amachinery, he charged 
which the Commission has failed to use. 

Mr. WHITTEN made much of his claim that 
the rider “protects employee rights,” a state- 
ment which many workers will challenge. 

He said he would not object to further re- 
vision of the legislation to give individual 
agencies 10 to 15 percent leeway in their 
ceilings on permanent appointments. 

But should Congress repeal the rider this 
year, he said, he will go back next year and 
ask that it be tied to individual agency ap- 
propriation bills. 





Jay County Auto Dealers Pay in 
Silver Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Jay 
County (Ind.) newspapers recently car- 
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the free enterprise system. A group of 
automobile dealers in Jay County jointly 
advertised their contribution to the 
economy of their community. In an ad- 
vertisement dated June 9 they proudly 
point out what they contribute to their 
county. 

They provide: 

First. Employment for 126 persons 
whose dependents number 324, or a total 
of 450 people who depend on the auto- 
mobile business for their living. Nearly 
60 percent of these people own their own 
homes, and all are good citizens who live, 
work and trade in Jay County. 

Second. Annual payroll of half-mil- 
lion dollars. The total wages paid by 
the 12 members of the Jay County Auto 
Association were $514,024. 

Third. Tax dollars for local needs. 
Annually thousands of dollars in taxes 
are paid by these dealers on real estate, 
personal property and inventory, pro- 
viding funds to build streets and high- 
ways, to operate the schools and to pro- 
vide adequate police and fire protection 
to the citizens. Every dollar contributes 
to a better Jay County. 

On Saturday, June 12, these 12 auto- 
mobile dealers paid their employees in 
silver dollars. Many of these dollars na- 
turally found their way into the various 
retail channels in that community and 
thus the part played by that one indus- 
try could be identified and recognized by 
the flow of silver dollars into cash regis- 
ters. This idea also emphasizes the fact 
that these dealers do their own promo- 
tion and sales work without Govern- 
ment subsidies to aid them. Is this not 
a further tribute to their industry? 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose 
a news article describing this unusual 
event from the June 10 issue of the Port- 
land (Ind.) Commercial-Review: 
SHADES oF THE OLD WEsST—COUNTY AUTO 

Dealers To Pay In SItver DOLLARS 

Jay County pockets and cash registers will 
have silver linings this weekend when 12 
county auto dealers pay their employees’ 
weekly wages in silver dollars. 

These dealers, members of the Jay County 
Automobile Dealers Association, are paying 
in silver dollars to call to the attention of 
citizens and businessmen of the area the 
important role their firms play in the eco- 
nomic life of the county. 

With an annual payroll in excess of a half- 
million dollars ($514,024) and with a total 
of 126 persons employed, the 12 business 
firms are equivalent to a fair-sized manu- 
facturing operation. 

Actually, the employees and their families 
would populate a good-size community. The 
450 persons whose livelihood depend on the 
auto dealers would compose a community 
larger than Bryan (332), half as big as Ge- 
neva (966), and nearly as large as Pennville 
(598). In addition, this community would 
be made up of approximately 60 percent 
home owners, for 75 of the 126 persons 
employed in Jay County dealerships own 
their own homes. 

In addition to the nearly $10,000 weekly 
payroll, the auto dealers contribute quite 
a@ sum in taxes, which helps maintain roads, 
streets, schools, fire, and police protection 
and other county and local functions. And, 
many thousands of dollars annually are ex- 
pended with other local firms for services 
and supplies. 

According to Ed Maitlen, president of the 
Jay County Automobile Dealers Association, 
the dealers are using this method to call to 


& time, though with power to Civil Service ried another evidence of the workings of the people’s attention the fact that these 
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firms do account for a large portion of the 
dollars that flow through local trade chan- 
nels. “If a new factory came to town,” stated 
Mr. Maitilen, “employing 126 workers with an 
annual payroll of a half-million dollars and 
with an investment in plant and equipment 
of several hundred thousand dollars, every- 
one would be overjoyed. We're simply taking 
this means to show that our business opera- 
tions are equivalent to such a factory.” 

Mr. Maitlen added, “Actually, many other 
allied retail businesses in the county could 
come up with similar figures, such as the 
implement dealers, the feed dealers, the gro- 
cery stores, and others. Too many times, in 
our search for something bigger and better, 
we have a tendency to overlook the basic 
foundation upon which a good, solid com- 
munity is built * * * the hundreds of small 
retail and services stores that take care of 
our everyday needs.” 

So, when you see or receive as change some 
of those big silver “cartwheels” this coming 
Saturday, think of the automobile dealers 
of Jay County, their employees, and the 
nearly $10,000 per week they contribute to 
the economic life of the community. 

Members of the Jay County Automobile 
Dealers Association who are cooperating in 
this event are H. S. Barkman, Inc., Crown 
City Chevrolet, and Huggins Auto Sales, all 
of Dunkirk, and the following Portland auto 
dealers, Ford Bros. Pontiac, Hardy Chevrolet 
Sales, Harshman Motor Sales, Heniser Motor 
Sales, Jay Motor Sales, Maitlen-Theurer 
Motors, Vernon Schmidt Garage, Sheffer Im- 
plement Co., and Wehrly Motor Sales. 

Portiand and Dunkirk banks have coop- 
erated by ordering the necessary amount in 
silver dollars. 





Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag in the 
House of Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution which would 
amend the rules of the House to provide 
that the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
shall be made by the Members at the be- 
ginning of each day’s session, imme- 
diately after the prayer by the Chaplain. 

Our flag has been our inspiration since 
its adoption in 1777, and to us and to 
the peoples outside our borders it sym- 
bolizes the American way of life. 

Each year on Flag Day we honor our 
national emblem, and once again dedi- 
cate ourselves to the ideals it represents. 
Our young men have fought and died on 
many fields to uphold the heritage of 
our flag, and at the moment we are en- 
gaged in a bitter fight against commu- 
nism, both here and abroad. We must 
not, and will not, accept any foreign 
ideologies which would be contrary to 
our fundamental concepts of democracy, 
and which would dishonor our flag. 

Many of our school children start their 
day with the salute to the flag, and 
numerous civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions begin their meetings with the 
pledge to the flag. 

We here in the House are the elected 
Representatives of the people, and I be- 
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lieve that it would be most fitting for us 
to start each session with the pledge of 
allegiance, thus giving public indication 
of our belief in the flag, and “the Re- 
public for which it stands.” For that 
reason I have introduced this resolution, 
and I trust that it will be favorably con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee. 





Facing Up to the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing guest editorial in the Cynthiana 
Democrat is based on the remarks made 
by Miss Jo Boswell, daughter of County 
Judge and Mrs. W. E. Boswell, of Cyn- 
thiana, and was given by Miss Boswell 
as valedictorian at the annual class-day 
program. It, in my opinion, presents 
the problems facing the world today as 
seen through the eyes of American youth 
who are completing their high-school 
courses and who, in a few short years, 
will assume the responsibilities of voters 
and citizens in this great country of ours. 
Her thoughts, views, and opinions on the 
challenge offered to herself and thou- 
sands like her constitute a very novel 
and interesting approach, and I think it 
one of the most interesting viewpoints 
from the standpoint of our youth of to- 
day that I have ever read. I am sure 
that it will reaffirm our faith and con- 
fidence in the young people of our coun- 
try. The depth of perception and the 
willingness to meet the challenge of the 
future as typified by Miss Boswell’s state- 
ment are, indeed, reassuring that the 
future of our country will be safe in the 
hands of the youth of America. 

The editorial follows: 

Factinc Ur To THE Furure 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following editorial is 
based upon remarks made by Miss Jo Bos- 
well, valedictorian of the class of 1954, Cyn- 
thiana High School, at the class day pro- 
gram, last week. Miss Boswell, at the invi- 
tation of the Democrat, has revised her notes 
for use in our editorial columns.) 

As young people of today we look forward 
not to taking our place in a settled, un- 
troubled world, but a world complex and 
frightening. However, a world that could 
aptly be called challenging. 


world he would want to live in, no doubt he 
would describe a perfect world, not unlike 
the garden of Eden, a Utopia with no cares, 
problems, and fears. A world where there 
was no strife and everyone lived in harmony. 
He would probably, in time, refer to the 
good old days, when things were different 


today. In fact, I like living in this century. 
I like the world with its plans, experiments, 
hopes, and dreams. I like to feel that I am 
a part of something greater and more won- 
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sible” and “unbelievable,” man has openeq 
new outlets on life that were unheard of q 
century ago. I know that there are many 
dangers today, greater and more threatening 
than ever before. But I think that present 
day youth does not fear that so much. We 
have been prepared for it, perhaps better 
than any other preceding generation and 1 
fully believe that we will be able to cope with 
this world, with its suspense, drama, anq 
problems. 

I also think that the world is not nearly as 
bad as people would like to believe. Similar 
instances in history have happened before, 
and will undoubtedly happen again. In spite 
of all the seemingly useless strife and argu. 
ing, this century is still the broadest, most 
exciting, and most promising of all. Who 
would exchange the “good old days,” and 
whatever they represent, for our world today? 
After careful consideration, I believe none 
of us would. Because, actually, those days 
never existed. There has never been a time 
when man could, with a~clean conscience, 
sit around and let events take their course, 
It has been done, and affairs have ended up 
ina muddle. But that is not the case today. 
We have able men, ready and willing to lead 
our country, and people who believe in their 
country and for what it stands. Perhaps 
this belief is not obvious because it has never 
been tested, but it is there. If we did not 
have able leaders and citizens then there 
would indeed be ample cause for worry. 

I hope that the world will always have 
problems to be patched, solved, or mended. 
That is what makes life worth living. A 
worthwhile life is not lived when one sits 
around dreaming of what should be, or could 
be, or ought to be, but a wrothwhile life is 
when one gets out and actually does some- 
thing about it, to the best of his ability. If 
all the leaders in government just threw up 
their hands in despair, you can easily see 
what would happen. But when people who 
believe in their government and their lead- 
ers work together, a powerful nation is the 
result Of course there will always be many 
seemingly insoluble problems, just as there 
are now. But with a world of such com- 
plexity and scope as that in which we are 
living today we can never be complacent, 
and our lives will be worth living because 
each of us, in our own small way, can con- 
tribute something good and worthwhile toa 
troubled world, and I truly think we will. 





Our Flag and Our Duty To Defend It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1777, Congress enacted a resolu- 
tion recognizing the red, white, and blue 
ensign of the American colonies as the 
official flag of the United States. In the 
ensuing 177 years a total of 35 stars have 
been added to the original 13 and we are 
looking forward to the day when more 
will appear to herald the admission of 
other American territories into our union 
of States. 

Old Glory has become steeped in 
hallowed tradition in those eight score 
and seventeen years since it was first 
raised over this land of the free. Many 
millions of our sons have traveled to the 
four corners of the globe in defense of our 
national ensign and the principles for 
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which it stands. American blood has 
colored the soil of both continents in 
order that our flag would never be 
tainted. 

Despite these heroic sacrifices, how- 
ever, our flag today is faced with the most 
serious threat that has existed in all its 
history. Spawned in the Kremlin and 
nurtured in part by some of the very men 
who have enjoyed the comfort and secur- 
ity of the Stars and Stripes, the plans to 
supplant our national banner with the 
hammer and sickle have progressed to a 
point where it has become necessary for 
every loyal American to join in unprece- 
dented effort to prevent their fruition. 

Many of the traitors in our Govern- 
ment who contributed to the relentless 
siege of communism agaisnt those insti- 
tutions symbolized by our flag have now 
been routed from their positions of re- 
sponsibility; yet those who have thus far 
escaped the extermination process can 
still inflict incalculable harm by obstruc- 
tion of the new American program if not 
by direct furtherance of the plans de- 
signed to implant the Red standard on 
America’s shores. And as the danger 
from without grows more ominous with 
each stride of Red boots onto free soil, I 
think that it is vital on this memorable 
occasion to inspect every part of that bul- 
wark on which we depend for national 
security. I therefore take this opportu- 
nity to review in brief the one phase of 
our defense structure over which the 
shadows of doubt and confusion con- 
tinue to hover. I speak of our foreign 
trade policy and its effect on the security 
of this Nation. 

Not so many years ago, when the 
Soviet influence first began to penetrate 
our State Department, Red conspirators 
posing as medicine men for our economic 
ills, concocted a venomous potion which 
was fashioned to dilute United States 
industrial strength. Peddled as recip- 
rocal-trade agreements, the prescription 
sounded innocent enough and, in fact, 
might have proved innocuous if properly 
prescribed. By anesthetizing the popu- 
lace through soothing propaganda, how- 
ever, the dose was gradually increased 
until a large segment of our economic 
system was affected. 

In the course of a score of years, 
America’s vitality has been seriously 
weakened. Giving full access of our 
east-coast markets to foreign residual 
oil has seriously crippled our normally 
healthy coal industry. Excessive im- 
ports of foreign-made products have 
created wholesale unemployment in our 
highly important glass industry. Scores 
of other basic industries are likewise 
feeling the impact of unfair foreign 
competition. 

Because this Nation has waded so 
deeply into the sea of intrigue dredged 
and filled to the brim by conspirators 
functioning in our own Nation’s Capital 
in collusion with their kin in the Kremlin, 
some of our most distinguished and most 
loyal statesmen have resigned themselves 
to the philosophy that there is no turn- 
ing back. They hope and pray that by 
keeping our course steady as we go per- 
haps over the horizon we shall eventually 
Teach that isle where justice and reward 
provide a haven for all honest voyagers. 
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A laudable objective, Mr. Speaker, but 
one that cannot be achieved in this sea- 
son of dangerous squalls and mounting 
waves of international dissension. Davey 
Jones’ locker has claimed many a well- 
meaning and unsuspecting seafarer not 
alert to dangers en route. 

As of this time—Flag Day, 1954—there 
is heavy unemployment in the coal- 
mining and glass-manufacturing com- 
munities of my State of Pennsylvania. 
One of the primary reasons for this con- 
dition is the foreign-trade policy which 
was embarked upon in 1934 and indis- 
creetly pursued for these many years. 

T insist that only by altering our course 
can we hope to revive our industrial 
strength to the level that will be required 
to defend our country against further 
encroachment by the forces of commu- 
nism. I contend that it is dangerously 
unwise for Congress to permit the un- 
necessary deterioration of the coal and 
glass industries to continue, for I believe 
that these American industries are vital 
to the protection of the flag which we 
honor here today. 





Pall Leather, Podners, the Pony Express 
Rides Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OFr UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
we in the West have many historic land- 
marks and traditions of which we are 
justifiably proud. One of the most mem- 
orable occurrences which helped to 
link the East and West was the advent 
of the famous Pony Express. This year 
in order to reconstruct a little bit of the 
nostalgia of the Old West an event will 
occur which I believe worthy to be called 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress. I quote from an announcement 
from the office of the public relations 
director, Ogden Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah: 

One of the Nation’s most exciting and 
thrilling eras, the Pony Express, comes to life 
again June 14 through 16, when riders of the 
Weber County mounted sheriff’s posse, of 
Ogden, Utah, and riders of the Wyandotte 
County mounted sheriff's posse, of Kansas 
City, Kens., reenact a 600-mile mail run un- 
der the sponsorship of their respective junior 
chamber of commerce organizations. 

Several months ago, the Odgen Jaycees 
conceived the idea and hurled a challenge at 
the Kansas City Jaycees to run against time 
and each other to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
site of the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention, which convenes in that 
Colorado city, June 14 to 19. " 

At high noon, Monday, June 14, beautiful 
Maurene Parker, Miss Utah, assisted by Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee, Mayor Raymond 8. Wright, 
his council, Jaycee and senior chamber of 
commerce officials, will cut the tape to send 
the first rider thundering on his first lap 
of a grueling day and night ride—the Kansas 
City riders will start 2 hours later, due to 
a difference in time. 

Each rider will ride approximately 3 miles 
at top speed. He then hands a pair of elab- 
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orately hand-tooled leather saddle bags to 
a-fellow posse expressman who travels at 
top speed to the next way station. The 
Odgen posse will use 43 riders and horses 
with each pair making 4 to 5 rides during 
the course of the race. 

The saddle bags will contain 49 letters, 
the same number as carried by the original 
first Pony Express rider. The letters in- 
clude one from President Eisenhower and 
one from each of the governors of the 48 
States. 

The Railway Express Agency, modern coun- 
terpart of the Pony Express, has made its 
Offices in each of the cities along the route 
available for use as a way station and mail 
exchange point. The agency has also con- 
structed an elaborate display board at Colo- 
rado Springs where the progress of the race 
will be charted every 4 to 5 hours. 

Stamp collectors throughout the Nation 
have already requested souvenir cachets of 
the event which are available by writing to 
the Ogden Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
box 1363, Ogden, Utah. Collectors are asked 
to send 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of handling. 

Both posses will be attempting to beat the 
old Pony Express record of 10.6 miles per 
hour for an extended run and thus set a 
new world’s record. Riding with the posse 
to record and verify the event will be repre- 
sentatives of Life magazine, national tele- 
vision shows, and all the leading news 
services. 

To all those persons participating in this 
Pony Express project we wish good luck and 
God speed. To our many friends gathered 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., to participate in 
the National Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Convention, June 14 through 19, we send our 
greetings and sincere wishes for an outstand- 
ing meeting and success in the year ahead. 





The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., which I am 
proud to say, has its main plant located 
in my district, has just completed the 
best year in its long history. Back in 
1913, when Mr. Sheaffer founded the 
company, its products were sold by less 
than 500 dealers in a mere half dozen 
States. Today, Sheaffer merchandise is 
sold in every county in the United States 
and in all foreign countries outside the 
Iron Curtain. The company has plants 
in Canada, our good neighbor to the 
north, and has other plants as far away 
as Australia. 

The company was one of the first to 
share its profits with employees; and has 
paid out more than $12,700,000 in profit 
sharing since the plan began in 1934. 

Sales last year exceeded the $25 million 
mark, largest in the company’s history 
and the largest domestic volume of all 
manufacturers in the writing equipment 
industry. 

Mr. Sheaffer’s letter of April 23, 1954, 
to the stockholders takes a crack at the 
prophets of doom who talk fearfully of 
recession and business declines and cites 
reasons why his company plans to face 
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the future with complete confidence. 
His letter is so informative and illumi- 
nating that I include it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 
W. A. Smearrer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa, April 23, 1954. 
To Our Shareholders and Employees: 

The fiscal year ended February 28, 1954, 
was a good year for your company. I hope 
that after seeing this report you will agree 
it was a year of real progress. 

You may be gratified to know that the 
company’s greatest rate of progress was in 
the second half of the year when the Na- 
tion’s business, as a whole, seemed to be 
marking time before advancing to meet eco- 
nomic conditions different from those of the 
past 10 years. 

Net sales last year reached $25,161,532, the 
largest in our history and the largest domes- 
tic volume of all manufacturers in the writ- 
ing instrument industry. Our net income 
was $2,252,942, an increase of 16.5 percent 
over the preceding year. Our overall finan- 
cial condition is sound and healthy. 

During the year the new Snorkel fountain 
pen backed by the heaviest promotion in 
the company’s 4l-year experience, achieved 
great sales success. That success «inspires 
high hopes for continuing good sales in the 
coming year. 

Your company entered a new field of busi- 
ness a few months ago by establishing its tool 
and die division. Already, having attracted 
industrial customers from throughout the 
Nation, that venture gives indication of be- 
ing a good investment. It is this investment, 
incidentally, that is primarily responsible 
for the increase in our plant and property 
account. 

In the pages that follow you will find 
more detailed information on those accom- 
plishments and the other activities of the 
company during the past year. As I com- 
plete my first year as president of your 
company I welcome this opportunity to give 
credit for the accomplishments of 1953 to 
those to whom it belongs, the people—all the 
people—who make up the company. 

During my first year in the job, I obtained 
great reassurance from the realization that 
it's pretty difficult for a company compris- 
ing the kind of people who are your com- 
pany to go in any direction but forward. 
To me, the company is those at the bench 
and the desk; those in our management 
group; those who make our products and sell 
them; and certainly you stockholders whose 
confidence and faith in this company give 
to all who work for you a personal satis- 
faction in our work—a determination to 
achieve greater economic and human satis- 
factions for all connected with the company. 

Reviewing your company’s progress in 1953, 
I cannot help feeling optimistic about the 
future. 


Much has been said these past months 
about possible recessions, business declines, 
and leveling off. In my opinion, the 
prophets of doom who talk so fearfully, 
merely help to create—through the fears and 
— they instill—the very conditions they 
ear. 

Some say the American economy is due 
for a setback because there no longer is a 
war-created backlog of demand, because the 
dollar is gaining stability, and because we 
won't be having such huge expenditures for 
munitions of war. What they are really say- 
ing is that our industrial economy isn’t 
dynamic enough or forceful enough or enter- 
prising enough to get along without blood- 
shed, without pump-priming and without 
injections of artificial financial stimulants. 

The gloom spreaders seem to be singing 
the economic blues simply because indus- 
try, for the first time in many years, is 
faced with good, old-fashioned competition 
and the need for hard selling. And they're 
afraid industry can’t take it, 

In my book, the kind of conditions they 
moan about are exactly the kind of con- 
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ditions that bring out the best in our free 
-enterprise economy. America grew to great- 
ness under such conditions. 

Today there are more customers than ever 
before, wages are higher than ever before, 
the national income is greater than ever 
before, people have more money to spend 
than ever before. Industry is being per- 
mitted to operate in a more favorable eco- 
nomic and political climate than in the past 
20 years. All this presents to our indus- 
trial economy a wonderful and challenging 
opportunity. I am confident this oppor- 
tunity won't be muffed. 

As far as your own company is concerned, 
I know our people won’t muff their charice— 
a chance to make more sales records, better 
products, more efficient methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, and more happiness 
and prosperity for those upon whom our 
hopes depend. 

In closing, I record, with deepest sorrow 
and regret, the tragic death of vice president 
and director Grant F. Olson who was killed 
in a plane crash in Singapore on March 13 
while on a business trip for our company. 
During the 25 years he was with us, Grant 
made many invaluable contributions to the 
progress of this company and the commu- 
nity. His fine leadership and warm friend- 
ship have left an indelible mark on the pages 
of Sheaffer history. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. A. SHearrer IT, 
President. 





Flag Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many Flag Day observances spon- 
sored by the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks was held in Altoona, Pa., 
Sunday, June 13, 1954, under the aus- 
pices of my home lodge, No. 102, BPOE. 

It was my privilege to deliver the prin- 
cipal address, which follows: 


Appress DeLiIverep spy Hon. James E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE FLaG Day CELE- 
BRATION SPONSORED BY ALTOONA LODGE, No. 
102, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
E.xs, ALTOONA, Pa., SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1954 


It is with great pride and honor that I 
join with my brother Elks of Altoona Lodge, 
No. 102, on this memorable occasion in cele- 
brating the 177th anniversary of the birth 
of Old Glory. 

It is appropriate for the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks to observe the 
celebration of Flag Day by urging an 
awakening of the spirit of good old-fashioned 
Americanism. 

It is likewise fitting and proper for the 
Elks to take leadership in such patriotic 
exercises since the Elks is a typical American 
society whose members believe in Almighty 
God and loyalty to the stars and stripes. 

You will find on the altar of every Elks 
Lodge the Holy Bible, the Antlers of Elkdom, 
and the American flag. 

Collectively they signify patriotism, love 
of country, brotherhood, devotion to God, 
tolerance, and goodwill. 

Thus we may be proud of our membership 
ee Benevolent and Protective Order of 

It was June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress of the United States proclaimed 
the stars and stripes the official flag of the 
new Nation, 
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On that day the Congress of the Uniteq 
States gave to the world a banner of liberty 
® promise of justice and tolerance for 4jj 
men who would yield it allegiance. 

That banner of liberty, the American flag, 
has waved in greater glory with each sy¢. 
ceeding year. 

It has been a symbol of hope and promise 
not only to those who dwell under its pro. 
tection but to the downtrodden ang Op. 
pressed in many lands. 

Its meaning has grown ever dearer, jt; 
significance deeper to those who believe in 
freedom for all men. 

What is this freedom about which ye 
speak? 

As youngsters in school we saw the word 
in history textbooks and heard it from oy 
teachers. 

The word became familiar to us but the 
meaning seemed vague. 

Later on we read it in Fourth of July 
editorials and listened to orators talking 
about it. 

What does freedom really mean? 

Freedom means a lot of things. 

It means you can live the way you want 
to live and believe the things you want to 
believe as long as you do not interfere with 
the rights of your neighbor. 

It means you can be a Democrat or a 
Republican or belong to no party at all. 

It means you can go to church on Sunday 
morning or stay in bed. 

And if you go to church you can attend 
any one you choose. 


It means you can write a letter to the 


editor of your newspaper about what you 
think is wrong with the country and he can 
print it without fear of being thrown into 
jail. 

If you want to belong to an organization 
you are free to join. 

You can stand up before people and ex- 
press your opinions. 

Freedom means the opportunity to create 
your own future to be president of a multi- 
million-dollar corporation or to occupy 4 
humble position in life with equal dignity. 

And in either job you can have pride in 
your work and the dignity of honest labor. 

You can go to college any college you 
choose and study any subject you like. 

You can be a doctor lawyer merchant or 
farmer. 

Of if you have discovered the secret which 
eludes the rest of us you can spend most 
of your time just doing nothing. 

Freedom means that you live in a country 
that is governed by laws that say you are 
the equal of your fellow man regardless of 
your religion, political creed, or the color of 
your skin. 

It means you cannot be seized and thrown 
into jail without trial by jury. 

It means that you have a voice in the 
government and that you and your fellow 
citizens control both the laws of the land 
and the men who administer them. 

As free men we have all these rights and 
privileges and many more. 

Because we have enjoyed them all our 
lives they seem ordinary, yes, Just common- 
place things. 

But the rights and privileges we take for 
granted have been denied to the people in 
many other countries. 

Some of them have enjoyed freedom only 
to have it snatched from their grasp. 

Others have never had it. 

Our flag symbolizes freedom purchased 
with blood and sacrifice and envied by op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. 

Old Glory is also a symbol of strength— 
the strength of brave men and self-sacrific- 
ing women. 

It has been held high with courage on 
battlefields all over the world. 


Many men have died for it. 


Many others have lived for it their whole 
existence devoted to the preservation of the 
ideas for which it stands. 
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what a remarkable thing it is that a piece 
of brightly colored cloth can mean so much 
to so many people. 

Is there some magic in the pattern or color 
combination of our flag that has made it so 
glorious and so enduring? 

It could not be the pattern or the color 
that gives Old Glory its grandeur. 

Many of us have seen our flag on the 
battlefields torn by bullets and faded by the 

n. 

The pattern was distorted and the color 
was almost gone but the glory was un- 
dimmed. 

Our flag is glorious because generations 
of Americans have endeavored to glorify the 
principles for which it stands. 

When the Continental Congress officially 
adopted the Stars and Stripes for the United 
States our Nation was small and weak. 

It could not match the European nations 
in wealth and power. 

Its future appeared uncertain. 

The Stars and Stripes was a mere upstart 
flag among the standards of the mighty. 

Behind the flag, however, was a new ideal— 
new and yet as old as the Ten Command- 
ments. 

The men who had the courage to raise it 
by the side of flags of powerful nations were 
inspired by @ vision. 

They looked into the future and beheld a 
land where liberty was triumphant and all 
men walked as equals. 

They saw that land becoming the greatest 
and most powerful in the world pointing the 
way toward a better and finer mode of life. 

These heroic men with their inspired vi- 
sion gave the American flag its first touch of 

lory. 

: That glory was increased in 1787 when the 
Constitutional Convention gave to the new 
Nation a Constitution guaranteeing every 
citizen the right te life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Our flag thus became more than the sym- 
bol of an ideal, a dream, a vision. 

It told the world that here was a people 
with the courage to live by their ideals, a 
people who had secured for themselves and 
their descendants the blessings of freedom. 

Before many years had passed, however, 
the struggling young Nation, with its new 
way of life, was put to the acid test. 

A Civil War threatened its very existence. 

How our Nation met that test and came 
forth triumphant we all know. 

Out of the strife and chaos of Civil War 
there emerged a Union even stronger than 
before because its strength had been tried 
and proved. 

The Stars and Stripes became even more 
glorious and inspiring. 

The years that followed brought still more 
trials and tribulations to the growing Na- 
tion, but from each crisis the United States 
came forth with its flag flying higher. 

And all this time men were working, sacri- 
ficing, fighting, and dying to make the Na- 
tion great. 

Our flag was challenged again in the 
Spanish-American War. 

The call to defend it was answered by 
thousands of Americans willing to shed their 
blood to prevent desecration of the emblem 
they loved. 

The gallant dead of the Spanish-American 
War and the living veterans of that con- 
flict gave their touch of glory to our flag. 

Thrice more in a generation—in World 
War I, World War Il, and the Korean war— 
the finest young men of the Nation offered 
their lives for our flag. 

Added to the sacrifice of the men who 
fought for Old Glory on the world’s battle- 
fields was the sacrifice and devotion of those 
who did what they could on the home front. 

tributed to the 
Stripes. 
And so it has been down through the 
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Countless people have had a share in 
making the American flag what it is today. 
Soldiers, statesmen, and plain everyday cit- 
_— even as you and I, have fashioned our 


The great and the humble, rich and poor, 
men and women have had a hand in it. 

Therefore, as we observe Flag Day we are 
paying tribute to the most honored and re- 
spected national symbol in the entire world. 

It represents to us both an ideal way of 
life and the heroic efforts of millions of men 
to make that ideal a living reality. 

Thus we are honoring not a bit of cloth 
of red, white, and blue but the spirit of 
America. 

As we salute our national emblem on the 
177th anniversary of its birth, it behooves 
us to ponder and recall that throughout 
the history of the world mighty nations have 
risen and fallen. 

Many nations at the peak of their power 
and prestige became careless, indifferent, and 
corrupt, which led to their eventual down- 
fall. 

While America occupies an enviable posi- 
tion in the family of nations to maintain it 
we should never forget the lessons of his- 
tory and the fate of once mighty nations. 

Therefore to preserve our country and the 
American way of life we must be eternally 
vigilant. 

In short, we owe to our Nation and our 
fiag the same ceaseless devotion and patriotic 
fervor that our forefathers conceived as their 
solemn obligations. 

Yes, a devotion and patriotic fervor which 
enabled them to bequeath to us a Nation 
described by Abraham Lincoln as “conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is easy to relax 
as a nation and be lulled to sleep by the 
idea that our freedom and peace are always 
secure. 

If we adopt such a listless attitude and 
frame of mind we may awaken one day to 
find that while we were sleeping our enemies 
have been busy. 

Yes; busy in carrying out their sinister 
plans to destroy our form of government. 

We may find to our dismay that tyranny 
will have supplanted liberty, and that injus- 
tice will reign in its place. 

Make no mistake about it, our beloved Na- 
tion is facing the most critical period in its 
history during this hydrogen-atomic age. 

While we, as a nation, sincerely pursure the 
elusive phantom of world peace, we find that 
the burning desire for tranquillity among 
the family of nations has, because of the 
activities of Soviet Russia, become an al- 
most hopeless goal. 

Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations, confirms that fact when in a re- 
cent address he frankly stated that America 
is rapidly approaching the crossroad of a 
fight to the finish with Russia. 

Admiral Carney, without any resort to 
high-sounding phrases, points the finger at 
Russia and identifies her as our relentless 
foe. 

In reviewing his timely remarks, we must 
realize that we, as a nation, are playing into 
the hands of Soviet Russia when we accept 
her plan of fighting fringe engagements all 
over the world in the mistaken notion that 
we are containing communism. 

The truth, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
these Kremlin-inspired fringe conflicts are 
Russia’s plan of fighting wars by proxy. 

Meanwhile she stands on the sidelines and 

watches as the free world yields 
mile by mile, nation by nation. 

Let us not forget that Moscow is calling 
the signals and piping the tune in free- 
dom’s dance of death. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the blunt truth is 
that, as a nation, we have been sacrificing 
the blood of American youth and our na- 
tional resources (a) not in resisting Red 
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China as such; (b) North Korea as such; (c) 
or the Communists of Indochina as such. 

The cold fact is that Russia is our arch 
enemy and the conquests in which we have 
been involved are fought by stooges for the 
Soviet Union in furtherance of her con- 
spiracy for world conquest. 

Prankly, we as a nation, must face the 
truth. 

We must realize that Russia is the real 
enemy at our gates. 

We must realize that it is pointless to sac- 
rifice American blood and substance in fight- 
ing the Kremlin's series of wars by proxy. 

There is no doubt that the average Ameri- 
can and the citizens of the free world are 
sick and tired of Russia's role as an enemy 
of world peace. 

We are fed up with her intrigue, her lying, 
and her insults. 

Surely we have had more than enough of 
Communist infiltration and her design of 
espionage and sabotage suffered under the 
guise of friendship, diplomatic relations, and 
immunity. 

We are sick, weary, and disgusted to the 
breaking point with gestures of negotiation 
and conference each of which is a new sound- 
ing board for Soviet deceit and the frustra- 
tion of every peaceful design. 

Surely we do not have to be convinced, 
after present and past experiences, that Rus- 
sia is our potent enemy. 

We know this to be an undeniable fact 
and with such knowledge it is inviting na- 
tional suicide to adopt a lukewarm attitude 
with respect to our duties and obligations 
as liberty-loving Americans. 

The issue before us as a nation is clear 
cut. 

Stating it in terms of national emblems, 
the question is which shall we have, the’ 
Star-Spzingled Banner of the United States, 
or the hammer and sickle of Soviet Russia? 

There should be no difficulty in selecting 
the flag which most truthfully represents 
the desires of all men. 

One glance at the Red, White, and Blue, 
our National Emblem, should be enough to 
stir the blood of every loyal American citi- 
zen into a tightfisted resolve that we are 
here to remain freemen forever. 

Yes; it might be well for us to repeat in 
1954 the toast given by the American patriot, 
Stephen Decatur, 138 years ago, when he de- 
clared: “Our country, in her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the 
right, but our country right or wrong.” 

What Stephen Decatur said should be the 
attitude of all red-blooded Americans and 
especially those of us who enjoy membership 
in the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

On this Flag Day of 1954 I can think of 
no better means of rededicating ourselves to 
an awakening of good old-fashioned Ameri- 
canism than to say in unison: 

“May our country always be right, but, 
right or wrong, we shall defend forever this 
Nation and its glorious emblem, the Star and 
Stripes of America.” 





Good News for 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from a broadcast on May 17, 1954 by 
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Henry J. Taylor, entitled, “Good News 
for 1954”: 

AnNounceER. Mr. Taylor, can you bring us 
up to date on the present state of business? 

Mr. TaYLor. Some place in here the proph- 
ets of doom certainly should have something 
to answer for. Beginning last September 
with their frightening and persistent talk 
of depression, depression, depression, the 
whole country was supposed to be flat on 
its back by now. Yet, as I have tried to 
say so often, this country was made for 
faith, not fear. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1954 


In fact, a number of persons who follow 
the realities of the economic situation with 
a careful eye, see indications that 1954, this 
year, can be the second most prosperous year 
in our Nation’s history, exceeded only by 
1953. 

If that trend continues, the prophets of 
doom will find it difficult to make the public 
believe that the second best year in history 
is a depression year. 

If that were true, by analogy, you would 
have to say that Vice President Nrxon is a 
failure in life just because he is not Presi- 
dent. 

So, it's very important to look at the facts, 
and not the doom propaganda. 

THE FACTS ABOUT EMPLOYMENT 


During the all-out war effort in 1945, there 
were 58 million employed. Was that a de- 
pression? 

Today there are 6014 million people at 
work. There were 581, million employed in 
1950, when things were considered booming. 

May I repeat, there are 6014 million people 
employed today. I re-emphasize this be- 
cause we hear so much about those who are 
not working, and hear so little about those 
who are working. 

SAVINGS AND SPENDING 


The rate of consumer savings in the first 
quarter of this year was higher than @ year 
ago. In fact, consumer savings are at a& 
record all-time high. 

Consumer disposable income has been 
running higher than last year. So has con- 
sumer spending. It simply is not true that 
folks are hoarding their money, through fear. 

Investment expenditures, which are fun- 
damental to the health of our economy, as 
you know, are being maintained at a high 
level comparable to 1953. 

THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The total construction expenditures for 
the first 4 months of this year actually estab- 
lished a record. 

The gross national product—that is, the 
Nation’s total output—holds at a rate very 
near the all-time high level, in spite of the 
billions and billions less being spent on 
Government defense spending. 

Let me bring this down to an important 
case. General Motors, as an important ex- 
ample of business conditions, held its an- 
nual meeting in Wilmington, Del., last Fri- 
day. The first quarterly report for this 
year should be enormously encouraging to 
all, because it is very, very significant. 


GM’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, the corporation’s 
president, made an important forecast a way 
back last January. He repeated this fore- 
cast, namely, that General Motors’ volume 
of sales in physical and dollar terms in 1954 
should not be far from the high level at- 
tained in 1953. 

Then he gave the facts for the first quar- 
ter, and here they are: 

The dollar sales were within 5 percent of 
last year’s all-time record in spite of a 14- 
percent decline in defense deliveries. 

Clearly, the defense cutbacks have cer- 
tainly not been ruinous, as so widely pre- 
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dicted. As if America had to live on war 


preparation. 
GOOD NEWS FOR US ALL 


General Motors’ employment set a record 
first-quarter high. 
Net income was up 25 percent from a year 


Unit sales of passenger cars also set a rec- 
ord high for any first quarter (705,000 units). 

April passenger car sales (287,000 units) 
established a record for that month as well. 
This 1954 high record has only been ex- 
ceeded in 3 other months in the entire 48 
years of General Motors history (June 1950; 
August 1950; June 1953). 

Retail deliveries of its passenger cars dur- 
ing the last 30 days were ahead of last 
year. Deliveries were directly in line with 
production. General Motors dealers’ stocks 
were reported at this meeting to be normal 
for this time of year, except in the case of 
certain GM lines and certain models which 
are in very short supply, and which the 
plants are pressing to make up. 

Like so many other examples that could 
be cited, this indicates that the Nation is 
readjusting from a part-war to a peace 
economy on a very sound, and orderly basis. 
And that’s good news for everybody. Faith, 
not fear. 

Good night. And God bless our country. 





Eisenhower-Dulles Speeches Dismay 
Geneva Bargainers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
frank and appropriate article written by 
Crosby S. Noyes appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 12, 1954: 


EISENHOWER-DULLES SPEECHES DISMAY GE- 
NEVA BaRGAINERS—ALLIEs Sere UNITED 
Sratres SuHrirt AGAINST INTERVENTION—FEAR 
TALK HaRMS FRANCE, INDOCHINA 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Parts, June 12.—If there was ever a 
time when daily speeches by Secretary of 
State Dulles were unhelpful, that time is 
now. 

It has nothing to do with the Secretary’s 
qualifications as a speaker, nor with the 
rightness or wrongness of what he says. It’s 
simply that there are times for talking and 
times for keeping quiet. And to the extent 
that the United States has an interest in the 
present world crisis, a gag for all top public 
officials is urgently indicated. 

In the past few days statements by Mr. 
Dulles and President Eisenhower have gone 
far toward destroying the one small reserve 
of bargaining power that the allies had at 
Geneva. And in the present French politi- 
cal crisis these same statements have com- 
plicated severely the almost impossible 
struggle for survival of a government heart- 
ily devoted to the goals of American foreign 
policy. 

Ironically enough, Mr. Dulles seems to be 
intent on destroying the very thing which he 
worked so frantically to create in the last 
days before the opening of the Geneva Con- 
ference—the situation of potential strength 
in southeast Asia from which the allies could 
bargain with some hope of success. It can 
scarcely be denied that the administration 
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deliberately set out to sell the idea to the 
American public that Indochina was vital 
to American strategic interests; that the 
country, together with its allies, should be 
ready to fight to prevent the area from fall. 
ing under Communist domination. 


POLICY REVERSAL 


Today the machine is in reverse. Both the 
Secretary and the President seem to be gay. 
ing now that the United States has no intep. 
tion of intervening in Indochin®. And they 
are saying it more clearly every day. 

Admittedly a good part of Mr. Dulles’ orig. 
inal plan fell through when the proposa) of 
intervention was cold-shouldered by oy; 
major allies. Perhaps, as has been said, there 
was a certain element of bluff in all that 
tough talk. Perhaps American intervention 
in Indochina is in fact impossible militarily, 
politically, and morally. ; 

Admitting all these things, it ts stil! , 
mystery why Mr. Dulles and General Eisen. 
hower consider it wise to broadcast them 
Officially. Up to this time there has been 
exactly one thing that offered some hope of 
curbing the implacable ambition of Commu. 
nist negotiators at Geneva. In France there 
was one thing that gave the government 
some reason to continue the heartbreaking 
diplomatic and military struggle. This was 
the possibility of American intervention, 

Once that possibility is gone, the Commu. 
nists have nothing whatever to worry about, 
And the French have nothing to look for. 
ward to. 

Even those Europeans who looked forward 
with the greatest misgivings to the possi- 
bility of American intervention in Indochina 
admit this disastrous effect on the allied 
bargaining position. “From now on,” says 
Le Monde, “the most menacing talk may 
well be taken as pure bluff. The time of 
greatest danger for world peace will be the 
day when the bluffing ends and precise in- 
tentions are misunderstood in the other 
camp.” 

TNDOCHINA LOST? 

From here the Secretary’s speeches can be 
explained only in one way: The United States 
is now absolutely convinced that the Geneva 


talks will lead nowhere and that Indochina, 


is inevitably lost to the Communist... If that 
is true, then perhaps it is more merciful 
from everyone’s point of view to throw in 
the sponge now instead of waiting until the 
last minute. 

This explanation, however, does not ex- 
plain the motive behind the Secretary’s effort 
to unload the blame for the failure onto the 
allies—an effort which is bitterly resented 
in Britain—or the latest revival of demands 
for ratification of EDC complete with the 
now familiar threats about revising United 
States foreign policy. 

To be sure, Mr. Dulles’ theory of diplomacy 
has never been one of saying the right thing 
at the right time. Perhaps with some justi- 
fication he believes in pressure judiciously 
applied in tender spots as the best way to get 
things done. 

Even by these standards however, this re- 
cent remarks appear most unfortunately 
timed. ‘It seems almost as if the Secretary 
does not appreciate the effect of his words 
here in France where EDC lies at the heart of 
the government crisis and where the charge 
of subservience to American pressure is one 
of the strongest weapons of the opposition. 

There may be, as the saying goes, some 
domestic reason of transcendent importance 
that makes it necessary for the Secretary and 
the President to keep on unbosoming them- 
selves daily before the American public and 
before the world. It‘s important, of course, 
that the public should be fully and frankly 
informed whenever possible. But there is 
such a thing as overdoing it. 
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Northampton, Mass., 1654-1954: A Great 
City Pauses To Celebrate Its 300th An- 


niversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
tercentenary week for the city of 
Northampton, Mass. The program offi- 
cially dedicated to its 300th birthday 
opened yesterday, June 13, and contin- 
ues through June 20. During these 8 
days, the history of the community will 
be reviewed in song, speech, and pageant. 
Mr. Speaker, it is a history that all 
America can be proud of. 


The significance and greatness of a 
community is not measured by its geo- 
graphical area and population. They 
are determined by its accomplishments 
and the spirit of the people who inhabit 
the locality. As we review the history 
of Northampton, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that she, indeed, is a great city. 
In those things which are the hallmarks 
of distinction, Northampton has excelled. 
The success of her sons and daughters, 
her preeminence in the field of religion 
and education, her response to the patri- 
otic calls of her country, and the efforts 
of her leaders in striving to build and 
maintain a better community—all have 
combined to make Northampton a good 
and a great city. Mr. Speaker, these are 
the characteristics that make for a better 
America. Because Northampton repre- 
sents the very best in what a city should 
be, her people can well take pride in her 
past and her present, and they can look 
to the future with confidence. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include tn the Recorp a brief his- 
tory of Northampton and an account of 
famous names in her 300 years of exist- 
ence. Iam indebted to the tercentenary 
committee, the Hampshire Gazette, and 
Sprinfield Daily News for this informa- 
tion. The tercentary committee is com- 
posed of Frederick D. Meehan, chairman; 
William R. Barry, Albert G. Beckmann, 
Charles A. Brambilla, Maurice J. Carl- 
son, Thomas J. Doyle, Mrs. William E. 
Dwyer, Albert F. Eyre, Romeo E. Fortier, 
Charles Gleason, Harry J. Jekanowski, 
C. Edgar Maynard, Roger 8S. O’Brien, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Shepherd, and Law- 
rence E. Wikander, 

Brier History or NorTHAMPTON 
EARLY DAYS 

When Northampton, Mass., received its 
charter as a city in 1654, there were prob- 
ably not 75,000 Englishmen in the New 
World, and these were widely scattered. 
There existed only a long, thin line of set- 
tlements, f. the wild shores of the At- 
lantic from Maine to New York, and some 
settlements in Maryland and Virginia. New 
York and the Jerseys were under the Dutch 
and the Swedes. William Penn had not yet 
received the charter which he coveted. 
Neither Philadelphia nor Baltimore had yet 
been founded. The Carolinas and Georgia 
had as yet no charters and no settlers. A 
feeble Spanish colony was clinging amidst 
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southern fevers to an uncertain life at St. 
Augustine, Fla. Quite probably, the major- 
ity of the settlers at that time had never 
heard of the Mississippi River. 

The founders of Northampton, Mass., were 
true frontiersmen in their day. The region 
of which our fair city is the center, is known 
today as Pioneer Valley. 

In these early days the city was called 
Nonotuck, after a local Indian tribe. The 
name “Northampton,” after Northampton, 
England, was suggested by John King, then a 
popular citizen of the town. This recom- 
mendation met with general favor, and the 
name Northampton was legally adopted by 
the city fathers. 

On March 14, 1676, Northampton was raid- 
ed by 500 Indians from several tribes. They 
attacked the city in three different places 
simultaneously, but fortunately were driven 
away. 

Four white men and one girl were killed 
and six men were wounded. From that time 
on the city had no further serious raids from 
Indian attacks, although our close neighbor, 
Deerfield, suffered tragic losses. 

CONTRIBUTION TO NATION'S CONFLICTS 

Since the founding of Northampton, its 
citizens have taken part in many wars. The 
first real war was known as King William’s 
French and Indian War, followed by Queen 
Anne’s French and Indian War, and King 
George’s French and Indian War, in each of 
which at least five Northampton men sacri- 
fied their lives. In the Revolutionary War, 
our city furnished its full quota for men 
and officers and suffered many casualties. 
At one time there were some 30 British pris- 
oners confined in the Northampton jail. For 
the Civil War, Northampton contributed 751 
men, 42 of whom were killed; in the Spanish 
American War, 77 men embarked to Cuba, 
28 of whom gave their lives for our country. 
In World War I, our city furnished 1,053 men; 
and for World War II, 2,900 men and women 
responded to the call. The Navy Depart- 
ment selected Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., as the site for its WAVES Officer 
Training School. 

CENTER OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Today our city is known from coast to 
coast as an educational center. In the very 
early days of our town, a law school was 
established on Prospect Street by Judge 
Samuel Howe and United States Senator 
Elijah H. Mills. Among the pupils was in- 
cluded Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, who later was elected as the 14th 
President of the United States. At one time, 
Alexander Graham Bell taught at the famed 
Gothic School for the Deaf on Gothic Street. 
Two famed individuals who once attended 
this school were Henry Ward Beecher and 
George Hillard. 

Clarke School for the Deaf, founded by 
John Clarke, a Northampton citizen, has a 
worldwide reputation due to the fact that it 
teaches lip reading exclusively. Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, widow of the last President Cool- 
idge, once taught in Clarke School and later 
was president of its board of trustees. 

Smith College for Women, established in 
1875, was until recently the largest college 
for women in the world, and is still one of 
the most famous. Burnham School and the 
Northampton School for Girls, preparatory 
schools for college, attract young women 
from coast to coast. The public schools have 
always continued along high education tra- 
ditions, and this is apparent by the fact that 
approximately 50 percent of the total school 
buildings in the city have been constructed 
within the last 25 years. 

Considering the size of the city (27,000), 
four hospitals supply the needs of the il); 
Cooley-Dickinson Hospital (general medical 
care), Hampshire Sanatorium for the county 
(tuberculosis), Northampton State Hospital 
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(mental), and the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital facilities. 

The Hampshire Gazette, established in 
1786, is one of the oldest newspapers in the 
United States with continuous publication. 
At the present site of the Draper Hotel, on 
Main Street, there has always been a tavern 
or hotel for 158 years. A drugstore has ex- 
isted for 188 years where Dickinson’s Drug 
Store is now located. E. J. Gare & Son, 
who recently supplied the silver service to the 
U. 8. 8. Northampton, the second cruiser to 
be named in honor of our city, has been do- 
ing business continuously for 168 years. 

Few cities of its size can boast of more 
public parks than Northampton. Among 
the outstanding are the Frank Newell Look 
Memorial Park, graced with a large swim- 
ming pool, wading pool, picnic grounds, a 
minature diesel-engined train, athletic fields, 
tennis courts, and other sports facilities, es- 
pecially for children and youth; and Child’s 
Park, a showplace with flowers, trees, and 
shrubbery. 

Northampton is justly proud of its mag- 
nificent library containing over 250,000 vol- 
umes and in addition, a large collection of 
articles of historical interest. In point of 
size among city libraries, Forbes Library 
ranks 4th in Massachusetts, and 40th in the 
7,000 libraries in the United States. 

Of unique interest is the ownership by 
the city of the Academy of Music, a theater 
of first-class equipment and beautiful archi- 
tecture, given to the city by the late Frank 
Lyman, and one of the few municipally 
owned theaters in the United States. Since 
1890 this unprecedented gift to the city has 
played an important part in the promotion 
of legitimate stage performances, as well as 
moving pictures. Northampton was chosen 
as one of the cities to receive generous gifts 
from Andrew Carnegie. He not only built 
a library for Smith College, but created for 
the city a commodious building, known as 
the People’s Institute, and serving educa- 
tional, social, and civic interests. 


HOME OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Many able men and women have played 
an important part in the growth of the city. 
Northampton has produced 1 President of 
the United States, 2 Vice Presidents, 4 mem- 
bers of the Presidential Cabinets, 4 United 
States Senators, 3 Congressmen, 2 Governors 
of the Commonwealth, and 9 of our attor- 
neys have been appointed to either the Su- 
preme Court or superior court. 

In speaking of famous men, the one to 
reach the highest office in the land was our 
own Calvin Coolidge, who after his term of 
President of the United States had expired, 
returned to Northampton and here spent the 
remainder of his days. His widow still re- 
sides in Northampton. History also records 
the lives of such men as Gov. Caleb Strong, 
11 times elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
@ record matched by only one other man in 
the State, John Hancock. Caleb Strong was 
one of the 55 men of the early days of our 
country who was a member of the Philadel- 
phia convention which framed the now im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. Gen, 
Seth Pomeroy, a native of Northampton, 
Mass., took an active part in four wars and 
only the ride of Paul Revere eciipses his 
famed ride from Northampton to Boston to 
take part in the Battle of Bunker Hill. In 
the dark days preceding the Revolutionary 
War, Maj. Joseph Hawley, a power in the 
legislature in Boston, was the first one to 
use the phrase, “The Parliament of Great 
Britain has no right to legislate for us.” He 
stands in history on an equal with Patrick 
Henry who subscribed to the theory that, 
“Fight we must finally, unless Britain re- 
treats.” In the field of religion, probably no 
single man has been better known through- 
out the English-speaking world than Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, who preached here for 


many years. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

In the years gone by, Northampton has 
been visited by many prominent people. In 
1824, Gen. Marquis de Lafayette, the famous 
French patriot, visited Northampton. Nine 
years later the eminent statesman Henry 
Clay paid a visit te this town and was enter- 
tained with a banquet and reception. In 
1847, Daniel Webster argued the now his- 
toric Smith Charities case, which provided 
Northampton with one of the rarest philan- 
tropies in American history. Since its con- 
ception, this organization has contributed 
millions of dollars to young people of this 
community. On July 8, 1851, Jenny Lind, 
known the world over as the Swedish Night- 
ingale, came to Northampton to give a con- 
cert. So impressed was she by the city itself, 
which was at that time a famous health 
resort, that about a year later, she returned 
to spend her honeymoon at the then famed 
Round Hill Hotel. At that time she chris- 
tened Northampton, “the Paradise of Amer- 
ica.” In the early 1900's, President Mc- 
Kinley paid a visit to this city. Among other 
distinguished persons who have visited our 
city include Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, and P. T. 
Barnum. 

Northampton is not just a name, nor 
merely a city. The spirit of New England, 
where America began, is embodied in North- 
ampton. America is great because it is based 
on the sound traditions of our city—a gov- 
ernment of laws administered by men guided 
by the ideal of civil and religious liberty, 
truth, and justice. May Northampton con- 
tinue to play its role in the Nation’s future 
greatness. 

Respectfully submitted. 

TERCENTENARY COMMITTEE, 
FREDERICK D. MEEHAN, 
Chairman. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
June 11, 1954] 


Lrrany or FaMous NAMEs In NorTHAMPTON 
History Durinc THREE CENTURIEsS—Gov- 
ERNORS, GENERALS, SENATORS, PRESIDENTS 
Livep at "HAMpP—GRAHAM CRACKER AND 
NaTION’s HIGHEST MOUNTAIN NAMED FOR 
Sons or Crry Now MARKING TERCENTENARY 


Northampton has many monuments, from 
the graham cracker to the Nation's highest 
mountain, and their significance is being 
recalled as the city celebrates its 300th 
birthday. 

Ever since John Pynchon, of Springfield, 
purchased Nonotuck from the Indians and 
conveyed it to the inhabitants of Northamp- 
ton, great names have been associated with 
that community. 

One of the first was Jonathan Edwards, 
the great theologian and philosopher, crea- 
tor of the first great religious revival of 
modern times, whose dismissal from the 
Northampton pulpit was one of the most 
dramatic events in colonial history. His 
fusion of Calvin logic with mystic commu- 
nion still invites intensive study, and 3 
books have been written about this man in 
Only the last 5 years. 


RIDES TO BUNKER HILL 


The revolutionary era in Northampton 
presents Seth Pomeroy, an opponent of Mr. 
Edwards, a gunsmith, soldier, and an open- 
hearted man. In his 70th year, he wore out 
three horses racing to Bunker Hill where he 
fought as a foot soldier. Five days later he 
became the first brigadier general of the 
Continental Army and died during the win- 
ter of 1776-77 at Peekskill, N. Y. 

For many years Northampton’s first citizen 
was Caleb Strong, one of the Founding 
Fathers of the Nation, who served more 
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FOUNDED NAVAL ACADEMY 


In the early 1800’s, most of the famous 
men of the town were associated with 
schools. In 1823, the noted Round Hill 
School was founded by Joseph Cogswell and 
George Bancroft. The latter gained fame 
as the Secretary of the Navy who founded An- 
napolis, the Secretary of War who ordered 
the troops into Mexico, and the Ambassador 
to Great Britain who completed while in 
that country his plan for the monumental 
work which ranks him among the very great- 
est American historians. 

SCHOOL FOR UNITED STATES LEADERS 


Charles Edward Forbes, the judge who 
founded Forbes Library, read law with Elijah 
Hunt Mills who, with Samuel Howe, founded 
a law school at Northampton. Among the 
students was Franklin Pierce, the 14th Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mills became a 
United States Senator, and Howe was named 
to the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

Margaret Dwight, granddaughter of Jon- 
athan Edwards, founded the Gothic Semi- 
nary for Ladies whose name was used by a 
street (despite nationalistic objections) and 
its building by St. Michael’s School. John 
Clarke’s famous philanthropy, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, was guided by a dedicated 
teacher named Alexander Graham Bell. 

SMITH FIRST PHILANTHROPIST 


Daniel Webster went to Northampton to 
defend the will of the county’s first philan- 
thropist, Oliver Smith, and Rufus Choate 
represented the aggrieved heirs. On the win- 
ning defense team was Charles E. Forbes who 
later founded Forbes Library; in the jury box 
was Samuel Williston who gave his fortune to 
education. Oliver Smith’s niece, Sophia 
Smith, founded Smith College, one of his 
in-laws, E. H. R. Lyman gave the Academy of 
Music, and his friend Deacon George Hub- 
bard who helped direct both Smith charities 
and Smith College, left his fortune to the lat- 
ter, and convinced Cooley Dickinson to build 
a hospital in Northampton. 


PARADISE OF AMERICA 


Many other famous people have gone to 
Northampton for business, pleasure, politics, 
or higher purpose, including Rev. (later Car- 
dinal) John Cheverus, General Lafayette, 
and President McKinley, but Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish nightingale, went there on her 
honeymoon and was the town’s favorite. She 
called Northampton the paradise of Amer- 
ica, and the town agreed with the thousands 
who called her the world’s greatest singer. 

Much less popular in his hometown was 
Northampton’s eccentric but gifted Dr. Syl- 
vester Graham, whose lectures on diet and 
courtship often had to be held in fortified 
halls to keep out the angry mobs. At his 
home on Pleasant Street he developed the 
flour which bears his name. 


COMMUNISM AT FLORENCE 


Between the time of the arrival of the 
first canal boat from New Haven and of 
the first locomotive from Springfield, big in- 
dustry, represented by silkworms and mul- 
berry trees, came to Northampton. When 
the bubble burst, the Northampton Asso- 
ciation of Education and Industry bought 
the silk factory in Florence, and this com- 
munistic experiment was visited by such 
American leaders as William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. When the community 
failed, one of its leaders, Samuel L. Hill, as- 
sumed its liabilities, helped develop the vil- 
lage of Florence, was a major contributor to 
Cosmian Hall, and founded Hill Institute. 
The community’s silk and cutlery industries 
were revived and are still important busi- 
nesses.in the town. 

Associated with the industrial history of 
the city were such remarkable men as Lucius 
Dimock, of Leeds, the colorful master me- 
chanic of the American silk industry; Alex- 
ander McCallum, who made the finest silk 
hose (“You just know she wears them”); 
George A. Burr, whose daughter provided 
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Frank Newhall Look Park; and John L. Otis, 
the wounded general who became a promi. 
nent Florence manufacturer. 


MOUNT WHITNEY 


Other Northampton men made their marks 
many miles from their native town. The 
name of Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, J, 
son and namesake of Northampton’s banker. 
was immortalized when members of the Cali, 
fornia State geological survey expedition 
sighted the Nation’s highest mountain ang 
named it for their chief, Francis A. Cook, 
commander of the Brooklyn, led the attack 
on the Spanish fleet at Santiago ip 
1898 * * *, 





FHA Loans for Mobile Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Elkhart (Ind.) Truth of Monday, June 
7, 1954: 

FHA Loans For MosiILe Homes? 


Expansion of the mobile homes industry 
has been tremendous in recent years. No 
single city realizes it better than Elkhart, 
with the payrolls and prestige derived from 
our 13 mobile homes factories. 

Yet this industry may actually be on the 
verge of a great new growth. 

Of the utmost importance is the housing 
bill, sponsored by our own Indiana Senator 
CaPEHART, which was passed by the Senate 
last week and now awaits Senate-House con- 
ference action. 

Significant for Elkhart is a section of this 
bill which, for the first time, would make 
FHA loans available to mobile-home buyers, 

The lack of such loans in the past has 
surely discouraged mumerous potential 
buyers. A study of financing made by the 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association in 
1953 shows why. 

Questionnaires were returned by about 300 
banks which make such loans. 

The survey indicates the average time for 
the loan contract runs only 36 to 42 months. 
On a mobile home costing an average $4,000, 
that means pretty stiff monthly payments. 
FHA presumably would allow easier terms. 

Yet the survey also tends to indicate that 
mobile homes buyers have mostly been very 
good loan risks. 

Of 267 banks reporting, 71 percent said 
they had no mobile homes accounts as much 
as 60 days or more delinquent. 

Fifty-one percent of the banks said thelr 
experience in financing mobile homes had 
been “excellent,” 45 percent said it had been 
“good or satisfactory,” and only 4 percent 
called it “fair.” 

Seventy-six percent of the banks said they 
had never found it necessary to repossess 4 
mobile home. 

FHA reluctance to finance mobile homes 
in the past has possibly been based on the 
thought that mobile homes buyers move 
about a lot. But the survey indicates that 
they meet their obligations, whether they 
move or stay put. 

Perhaps this is more understandable when 
we remember that the 1950 census quotes the 
average income of a mobile home family at 
$4,400, or $100 above the national average. 

It is very important for Elkhart that this 
section of the Capehart housing bill should 
not get lost in the shufile, 
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The national interest is also at stake, since 
any measure which will make it easier for 
jJarge numbers of people to acquire good 
housing is helpful to the whole country. 

The housing bill is complex, and unless 
public opinion makes itself felt, there is 
always a chance that certain sections will be 
deleted. Why not let your sentiments be 
known immediately to Senator Homer CapPr- 
nartT, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.? 





McCarthyism Feared by All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the American Jewish World of 
June 11, 1954, entitled “McCarthyism 
Feared by All.” 

The article is as follows: 

McCaRTHYISM FEARED BY ALL 

From the interpretation Senator McCarTHy 
chose to put on the Senate floor speech of 
Vermont’s Senator FLANDERS, in which the 
New Englander savagely raked the Wiscon- 
sinite over the coals, you might have thought 
FLANDERS was basing his attack on the con- 
tention that McCarthyism is causing fore- 
boding only among American Jews. 

McCarTHy counterattacked by asserting 
FLANDERS was seeking to arouse religious and 
racial division among the American people. 
It was a typical McCartTny stratagem. 

What FLANDERS said was that McCarthy- 
ism not only was arousing concern and alarm 
among American Jews, but also among 
American Catholics and American Protes- 
tants—in short, among all segments of the 
public. 

It is not Senator FLanpers who promotes 
divisiveness in the United States; it is Sena- 
tor McCartHy himself—latest of a species 
described by President Eisenhower, although 
not by name, in his Columbia University 
speech as “demagogs thirsty for personal 
power and public notice.” 

It is McCartuy who instills suspicion and 


fear in the public, who foments confusion « 


and chaos, who inspires a new kind of legal 
philosophy — “guilt by association” — and 
who, by so doing, encourages neighbor to 
turn against neighbor, creating situations in 
which bigotry and bias may flourish. 

Certainly no one element in American s0- 
ciety is troubled by McCarruy and what he 
stands for; rather, all share the misgivings 
that his brazenness, arrogance, cynicism, and 
Tuthlessness arouse. 

He is no more—but no less—a problem for 
the Jews of the United States than he is for 
the Protestants and the Catholics; for the 
Negro as well as for the white; for the civilian 
as well as for the military man, the scientist 
as well as the laborer, the teacher as well as 
the laboror, the teacher as well as the sales- 
man, 

Some critics liken McCartHy’s tactics to 
those employed by rulers in totalitarian 
states. Max Lerner, in a blistering column 
captioned “I accuse,” contends McCarTuy 
is seeking to equip his committee with the 
kind of built-in fuehrer principle which, if 
he ever gets the power, he would extend to 
every phase of American life. 

Accurate or not, the description spells out 
what many people in this country have come 
to believe of McCarruy—and you find such 
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people in every social, religious, political, 
and economic group. 

The dawning awareness of where Mc- 
Carthyism might lead us has evoked a 
mounting tide of criticism directed at the 
Wisconsin Senator, and must have had much 
to do with the fact that Joe Must Go Club 
sponsors in Wisconsin succeeded in getting 
the signatures of well over 300,000 voters on 
recall petitions, even though they fell short 
of the goal fixed by law. 

Though McCarruy would have you think 
otherwise, you cannot limit his foes to any 
single group or collection of groups. Indeed, 
you must, on the basis of the evidence, con- 
clude that McCarthyism enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having stirred deep-seated fears in 
all areas of the population. That is good, for 
it presages an early downfall for the Wiscon- 
son Senator—an end, as someone once 
phrased it, devoutly to be desired. 





Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
annual Flag Day I am placing in the 
Recorp a statement by Col. August W. 
Kopke, of Oklahoma City, a member of 
the United States Flag Association, 
which I think will be of general interest. 
His statement follows: 

Frac Day 


(By Col. August W. Kopke, Oklahoma City, 
U. 8. A., member, United States Flag As- 
sociation) 

One hundred seventy-seven years ago this 
month, on June 14, a new flag appeared in 
the blue of the heavens, and the Stars and 
Stripes became the century plant of human 
hope in bloom. The gentle breezes with 
lingering caress kiss the folds of no flag that 
compares with it in beauty. 

Down through the intervening years it 
has become the emblem of freedom and de- 
mocracy throughout the world. That piece 
of red, white, and blue bunting means 5,000 
years of struggle upward. It embodies the 
essence of patriotism. Its history is the 
history of the American people. Is spirit is 
the spirit of the American Nation. Em- 
blazoned upon its folds in letters of living 
light are the names and fames of its heroic 
dead. 

Other flags may mean a glorious past. 
This flag means a glorious future. It is the 
flag of tomorrow, Whether we like it or not, 
the cold hard facts are, world leadership has 
been conferred on us by the ceaseless march 
of destiny. Much as we might desire the 
easier way of lesser responsibility, we are de- 
nied that privilege. We cannot turn back 
the clock, and we can no longer sail by old 
and easier charts. We have to play a great 
part in the world in sheer defense of our own 
self-interest, until the curse of all revolu- 
tionary “isms” has been lifted from the 
brow of mankind. 

Rise up, glorious freedom’s banner and 
send out these messengers of thine. Tell the 
air not a spot ever sullied thy whiteness. 
Thy red is not the blush of shame, but the 
flush of joy. The blue an eternal reminder 
of loyalty and constancy. Tell the dews that 
wash thee that thou art as pure as they. 
Say to the night, thy stars lead to the morn- 
ing. And say to the morning that a brighter 
dawn will arise with healing on its wings. 
And then, O glorious flag, bid the sun pour 
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light on all thy folds with double brightness 
while thou are bearing round and round a 
troubled world the eternal message of peace, 
of brotherhood, and democracy. 

Let me urge every American to display Old 
Glory on Flag Day and every day. America 
has too many flagpoles without flags. Every 
flagpole in our country should display this 
banner of freedom daily. If you cannot dis- 
play the physical emblem, then wear its im- 
age tn your hearts, and if you do, the heart 
of America will finally interpret the heart of 
the world. 

JUNE 14, 1954. 





Flag Day 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of Flag Day it seems ap- 
propriate to include in the Recorp two 
writings, full of meaning, which reflect 
the splendor that is America. 

One, the well-known and beloved 
Toast to the Flag, is the composition of 
@ personal and valued friend, John J. 
Daly. The toast is a tribute regularly 
— throughout the Nation on this 

ay: 





A Toast TO THE FLAG 
(By John J. Daly) 


Here’s to the whole of it— 
Here’s to the red of it— 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it 

In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and led for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the white of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, . 
Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 
Purity’s pray’r for it 

Keeps it so white. 


Here’s to the blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it 
Constant and true; 
Diadems gleam for it, 
States stand supreme for it, 
Liberty’s beam for it 
Brightens the blue. 


Here’s to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it, 

O, and the roll of it, 

Sun shining through; 
Hearts in accord for it 
Swear by the sword for it, 
Thanking the Lord for it, 
Red, white, and blue. 


In the publication, You and Your 
U. 8S. A., distributed by the Department 
of Defense, is a series of statements on 
What America Means to Me. These are 
the prize selections chosen for honor by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. 
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I am proud that one of those chosen 
for publication was written by an Army 
sergeant, Charles B. Howard, born in 
Ansonia, Conn. His letter is a warm, 
sincere expression of the love Sergeant 
Howard bears for his country. It fol- 
lows: 

(By Sgt. Charles B. Howard, U. S. Army) 

What America Means to Me is to quote a 
famous saying that is the hope and aim of 
all mankind, “Love and the pursuit of hap- 
piness without fear of redress.” 

As a Negro and a soldier I have seen the 
rapid strides that my race has taken both 
in times of peace and war. The fields of 
science, culture, and numerous others are 
mine for the asking. America has offered me 
far greater opportunities than I could ever 
expect elsewhere. 

America has taken our problem to its heart 
and is slowly but surely ironing out all the 
wrinkles that have plagued us for many 
years. 

We, who a few years ago were under the 
yoke of slavery, today have fully realized 
that America means freedom: Freedom of 
thought; freedom of religion; freedom of 
speech; and last but not least, equality. A 
chance to live, a chance to enjoy the high 
standard of living that is of the highest in 
the world. 

Americans who have made such rapid 
strides in science and aviation such as the 
breaking of the sound barrier no doubt were 
greatly thrilled by what they accomplished. 
Well just think of the joy they experience in 
crashing the sound barrier and think how we 
feel about our racial barrier is being slowly 
disintegrated under our system of democracy. 

“What America Means to Me” is more than 
the hollow words on this paper. The free- 
dom I enjoy is imbedded in my heart with 
the thankfulness that our country is a 
reality—a model for others to follow with 
an ever so firm foundation based on liberty— 
equality and justice for all. This is what 
America means to me, and I feel that any 
service that I can do for my country could 
never repay it for the chances that are 
offered to me. This from a very proud and 
thankful American. 





Corsicana, Tex., Provides Example of 
Civic Cooperation in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the Texas city of Cor- 
sicana have a simple and strikingly effec- 
tive formula for progress. The formula 
is this: The people all work together for 
the good of the community. 

Bob Stanley, a staff writer for the 
Dallas Times Herald, recently wrote for 
his newspaper a story giving specific ex- 
amples of the value of this formula. I 
ask unanimous consent that this story 
of civic cooperation in action be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Navarro Counry’s FoRMULA For Procress— 
Tuey ALL Work ToceTHER 
(By Bob Stanley) 

Corsicana, June 9.—This Navarro County 

seat, once the boom-town capital of the first 
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commercially successful oil field west of the 
Mississippi River, today is striking it rich in 
an entirely new field. 

They call it civic cooperation. 

What it means is that for the first time in 
the 106-year history of the north central 
Texas city, labor leaders, city officials, and 
chamber of Commerce members are sitting 
down together to iron out community prob- 
lems. 

And once a course of action has been deter- 
mined, everybody from Mayor C. C. Sapp on 
down is rolling up his shirt sleeves to see 
that it’s carried out. 

Skilled union labor, some 1,000 strong in 
this oil and manufacturing center, is being 
volunteered to reduce the cost of such proj- 
ects as the Little League Baseball Park, dedi- 
cated last week in time for the opening of 
the local ball season. 

The same formula—volunteer labor and 
financial aid—soon is expected to provide the 
community with a new park and its first 
public swimming pool. 

On the city government level, 5 different 
committees of a total of 150 citizens have 
started surveying the present and future 
needs of the city departments. 

It all started back in March with a com- 
munitywide meeting. With Manager R. W. 
(Dick) Knight’s busy chamber of commerce, 
J. J. Robinson’s United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), and the pile-driving weight 
of 6-foot, 4-inch Mayor Sapp, behind it, the 
effort couldn't help but be a success. 

There are some communitywide needs that 
compelied citizens to band together in search 
of answers. 

One is the city’s current fire-insurance 
penalty of 15 percent. In the 10 years be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, Corsicana had increased 
its population from 15,232 to 19,211. But like 
several city departments, the fire depart- 
ment hadn't kept pace. 

Outmoded equipment and an inadequate 
number of substations, coupled with some 
big fires like that which destroyed the Texas- 
Miller Hat Co. building for a $250,000 insur- 
ance loss in April 1951 caused the fire rating 
to drop from “credit” to “penalty.” 


Then there’s the matter of city finances. 


Back in 1949, when an independent school 
district with its own tax powers was set up 
many Corsicanans feared the dual city and 
school-tax burden might be too heavy. They 
set a $1.50 maximum on the city government’s 
taxes, which must meet the interest and 
retirement payments on city bonds, as weil 
pay for general operating expenses. 

Of the 1953-54 tax rate of $1.25, City Sec- 
retary William M. Elliott pointed out, only 
89 cents was available for operation of the 
city, and 5 cents of this had to go to the 
city’s Carnegie Library. 

Mayor Sapp, a mechanical foreman for the 
Cotton Belt Railroad for 32 years, puts it 
this way: 

“We're like a workingman with a fixed in- 
come of say $200 a month. His family and 
his expenses keep increasing and he has more 
children. But his income doesn’t. 

“He may be able to feed his children and 
care for most of their basic needs, but he 
hasn't got the money to add any more rooms 
on the house.” 

The mayor has a committee of nine key 
men at work seeking the ways and means 
to care for the city’s needs. 

His advisory committee includes 2 labor 
leaders, 2 bankers, and several businessmen 
and representative citizens. 

And each of the four city commissioners 
who with the mayor make up Corsicana’s 
governing body has his own advisory com- 
mittee to study the needs of the depart- 
ment he heads. 

All this activity doesn’t mean that Corsi- 
cana and Navarro County haven't made prog- 
ress in recent years. They have. But there 
was a period between the beginning of the 
depression and the end of World War II when 
most civic construction was at a standstill. 
And it’s taking a while to catch up. 
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Most notable of the recent improvement, 
in Corsicana have been the $1,400,000 water. 
works program and the $300,000 sewer proj. 
ect financed through bonds. With a ney 
4,000-acre-foot lake on Chambers Creek, , 
4-million-gallon ground-storage tank ang 
two smaller tanks for filtered water, plus 
some 20 miles of new water mains, Corsgj. 
cana’'s water needs seem to be well cared for. 

A third bond issue of $675,000 provided 9 
new elementary school and 2 gyms for exist. 
ing schools in a move designed to bring the 
school system up to date. 

The county’s most recent bond-financeq 
improvements are the ultramodern $1,600,009 
Memorial Hospital, for. which the Federaj 
Government paid half the cost, and Navarro 
Junior College, a 400-student school starteq 
with $540,000 in bonds. 

Both city and county have also made 
strides in commercial enterprises. Oi! ac. 
tivity, dating back to the first well in 1994, 
isn’t as important as it was in the 1920; 
when it helped boost the county's popula- 
tion to 60,507 by 1930. 

Since then oil income has leveled off at 
a reliable—if not spectacular—income of §5 
million annually from some 1,200,000 bar. 
rels produced. 

Today the black land and sandy loam soj] 
produce considerably more agriculture in- 
come than they yield in oil. Last year, a 
bumper one for many crops, showed a $15 
million farm income. 

Greatest growth in recent years has been 
in manufacturing activity, which adds an- 
other $5 million annually to the county 
pocketbook. 

With the prospect of attracting even more 
industry in the future, city leaders feel it’s 
time to take stock of their government to 
be sure that inadequate facilities and serv- 
ices won't stand in the way of further 
expansion. 

That’s the thinking behind the current 
cooperative program. No one individual 
claims credit for initiating the plan, but 
some point out that Corsicana is following 
the lead of Navarro County's unincorporated 
communities in learning how to work 
together. 

County Judge James C. Sewell, whose 
blindness caused by World War I injuries 
hasn’t hampered his work as Navarro County 
head, agrees with County Agriculture Agent 
Tom E. Prater that the community programs 
of Corbet, Pursley, Chatfield, and several 
others are the finest thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to the county. 

These small communities, most of them 
without schools since facilities were consoli- 
dated, now hold regular community meet- 
ings in the old schoolhouses and carry out 
planned recreation, improvement, and youth 
programs. 

Wherever it started, this kind of commu- 
nity-improvement program through coopera- 
tive action is contagious. It’s spreading. 

As railroading Mayor Sapp says: 

“We're trying to make active citizens of 
everyone—and so far we're mighty pleased 
with the reaction.” 





Federal-Indian Relationship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, 0 
June 1, I inserted in the Recorp a com- 
munication from the Reverend Francis 
J. Corley, S. J., of St. Louis, concerning 
termination of the Indian-Federal Gov- 
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enrment relations. Many of the Mem- 
pers read this communication in the 
Recorp and have written me on the sub- 
ject. One letter in particular came from 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the Honor- 
able A. L. Mriter, of Nebraska, giving the 
history and background of these activi- 
ties. I think Congré’sman MILLER’s let- 
ter will be of great interest to all Mem- 
pers, and therefore I am inserting a copy, 
which reads as follows: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
InsvuLaR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1954. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Sutiivan: I appreciate your 
calling to my attention your insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of a letter you re- 
ceived from the Reverend Corley of St. Louis. 
The tenor of Father Corley’s letter suggests 
a sincere interest in the Federal-Indian re- 
lationship. With the exception of his refer- 
ence to “abrupt, secretive action on the part 
of the present Congress” and one or two 
other statements, I am inclined to agree with 
his statement. I should like to point out, 
with respect to the allegation of “abrupt, 
secretive action,” that Congress, as early as 
1865 had appointed special subcommittees 
for the purpose of developing a comprehen- 
sive legislative program aiming at eventually 
bringing to our Indian citizens the same 
benefits and responsibiltes as are available 
to our non-Indians. While the history of 
past legislative efforts cannot always be read 
purely in congressional enactments, it must 
be recognized that in the United States, as 
in Canada, the problem of reconciling the 
interest of the aboriginals with those of an 
expanding Republic and commonwealth has 
been given serious and continuing considera- 
tion by the legislative body. 

The history of development of the West 
during the post Civil War period is a contin- 
uous recitation of encroachment of the 
white man on the vast areas in which the 
Indians roamed. In an attempt to effect 
agreement as to the co-occupation of these 
lands by Indian and non-Indian, more than 
300 treaties were executed. That Congress 
in 1946 enacted into law the Indian Claims 
Commission Act was a recognition on the 
part of Congress that the Indians had not 
always been fairly treated. During the 8- 
year period since the passage of this act, 
awards totalling many, many millions of 
dollars to the Indians by the Courts of 
Claims underscore the willingness of the peo- 
ple to deal equitably with the Indians. 
Pending claims will undoubtedly result in 
additional substantial awards to tribes and 
individuals whose lands were taken without 
compensation. In this respect, it is fair to 
observe that the treatment by the United 
States of its aboriginals has been far more 
Christian and far more equitable than in 
almost all other areas of the world. To cite 
a few examples: British treatment of the 
Kaffirs and Dutch treatment of the same 
people in South Africa, the acquisitions of 
Belgium in the Cameroons and of Belgium 
and Germany in the African Congo land, 
the hunting of natives with dogs in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand and the activities of the 
conquistadors in Latin America and in Old 
Mexico. 

In 1865 the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, after an exhaustive study of the In- 
dian situation in the United States and in 
Canada, recommended the passage of several 
laws. Highlights of these recommendations 
included: 

1. Extension of criminal jurisdiction over 
the Indian reservations as far as practicable; 

2. Provision for the admission of Indians 
to the rights of citizenship upon sufficient 
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showing in a District Court in the United 
States of capacity, intelligence, industry, 
sobriety, and knowledge of the English lan- 
guage; 

3. To not extend beyond the periods fixed 
by the then treaty stipulations for the pay- 
ment of annuities due Indians; discounten- 
ance of any such stipulations in future trea- 
ties; and to provide mainly for industry, 
schools, and practical stockraising and agri- 
culture; and ; 

4. To surrender as soon as practicable the 
control of Indian affairs within every State 
to the State authorities. 

Commissioners of the Crown, surveying 
the Indian situation in Canada, and com- 
paring it to that of the United States in the 
same year, reached this conclusion: 

“The natural apathy of the Indian charac- 
ter, and their inherent desire to wander with- 
out restraint, hinder their advancement, 
while their position as minors, freeing them 
from all responsibility, leads them to aban- 
don self-reliance and trust to government to 
help them in all their difficulties * * * but 
whatever may be the advantages in theory in 
keeping the Indians as children of nature, 
shielded from contaminating vices of the 
whites, we believe that practically the sys- 
tem must be a failure * * * such being, 
then, the objections to the system of en- 
deavoring to keep the Indians entirely sep- 
arate from the whites, it remains to look at 
the question from the other point of view, 
and see how their interests may be affected 
by allowing the whites to settle close to them, 
and by so doing endeavor to make the In- 
dians, by degrees, an integral and useful 
portion of the population of the country.” 

Without adopting the reasoning of the 
Canadian Commissioners, history suggests 
that they may have arrived at the right des- 
tination traveling a slightly different route 
than that which you or I might have fol- 
lowed. In any case, the Indian program 
generally has embraced the following: 

From 1775 to 1871 represents the so-called 
treaty period during which time more than 
200 reservations were established and some 
300 treaties executed. Following 1871 and 
as late as 1947, additional reservations were 
created in the United States and Alaska. 
Beginning in 1887 and continuing to 1934 
was the so-called allotment period during 
which time tracts of land were designated for 
individual families with restrictions as to 
sale and use. Following the allotment period 
there came into being in 1934 the so-called 
Indian Reorganization Act which provided 
generally for the granting of charters to In- 
dian tribal corporations for the avowed pur- 
pose of permitting greater self-determination 
and self-management. 

In 1924, the Indians of the United States 
were made citizens and during the past 30- 
year period, 20 years of which came under 
operation of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, tremendous strides have been made 
by tribes and individual Indians in the direc- 
tion of achieving an ability to manage their 
own affairs. 

As early as 1929, several major tribes had 
attempted to have legislation enacted which 
would give them almost complete self- 
determination, at the same time expressing 
an unwillingness to assume responsibilities 
of uncontrolled citizenship to accompany 
the benefits of uncontrolled citizenship, 
which they declared to be their aim. In 
1947, the Acting Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, before a Senate subcommittee, listed 
tribes and bands believed to be eligible for 
termination of Federal supervision. Bases 
for this determination were as follows: 

1. Degree of acculturation of the affected 
tribe. 

2. Economic position. 

3. Attitude of the Indjans involved. 

4. Attitude of the State and local subdivi- 
sions in the area affected. 

The matter of withdrawal of Federal su- 
pervision between 1947 and 1953 was given 
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additional detailed study with many confer- 
ences both in Washington and in the field, 
including very comprehensive reports on the 
status of the American Indian tribe rendered 
during the 82d Congress. In adopting House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 in July of 1953, 
the Congress unanimously expressed itself 
as desiring the earliest practicable termina- 
tion of Federal supervision of certain named 
tribes and over the Indians in States speci- 
fied in the resolution. The Secretary of the 
Interior was directed to transmit to the Con- 
gress not later than January 1, 1954, his 
recommendations as to legislation which 
would effect such termination for the Indian 
groups named in the House Resolution. 
Upon receipt of the Secretary’s recommen- 
dations, bills were introduced and hearings 
commenced in mid-February of this year. 
These hearings were conducted both in 
Washington and in the field over a period of 
2 months with extensive testimony and 
statements of several hundred witnesses 
received. 

It is pertinent at this point to note that 
in several instances the joint subcommittee 
conducting the hearings reached the tenta- 
tive conclusion that named tribes were in- 
deed not eligible for termination of Federal 
supervision at this time. In each instance, 
the four bases for determination of eligibil- 
ity were taken into consideration and it is 
my personal observation that it is necessary 
to include at least all four points before 
reaching a legislative determination. The 
experience of the House and Senate subcom- 
mittees in consideration of the terminal 
legislation for the Menominee Indian Tribe 
of Wisconsin is a case in point. It is suffi- 
cient to say that following the numerous 
hearings and attended conferences involv- 
ing Committee Members, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs representatives, officials of the State 
of Wisconsin and tribal members, complete 
agreement was reached as respects the Meno- 
minee terminal legislation. To the extent 
that consent to the tribe was not unanimous 
as to termination now, provisions were in- 
corporated into the bill which permit suffi- 
cient time for the development of detailed 
plans aimed at assuring safeguarding of 
tribal assets as of the date of complete with- 
drawal of Federal supervision. While it is 
understandable that some individuals are 
quite apprehensive as to the effect of this 
withdrawal, it has been indeed heartening 
to observe that a majority of the tribal rep- 
resentatives are accepting the challenge of 
assumption of full responsibility after hav- 
ing weighed it carefully against those re- 
strictions under which they must now exist 
by reason of the simple fact that they are 
Indians and not non-Indians. 

In this legislation, as in all of the terminal 
bills considered, the attitude of the Indians 
is heavily weighed; if resistance is based on 
a conclusion that economically, socially, or 
culturally the affected individuals are clearly 
not in a position to assume responsibilities 
common to non-Indians at this time, our 
Committee has shown a complete willing- 
ness to govern itself accordingly. If, as has 
been apparent in several instances, resistance 
has been based solely not on apprehension as 
to ability but rather on an unwillingness to 
assume such responsibilities as liability to 
local property taxes, such factor is then 
only weighed in light of all other surround- 
ing circumstances. Wherever any possible 
rights or equities are present as a result of 
treaties or statutory enactmentfi such rights 
have been carefully preserved in the Indians 
for whatever term is involved in the treaty 
or statute. It follows that “unilateral abro- 
gation” is not involved. 

I am enclosing, for the information of your 
constituent, a copy of House Report No. 1757, 
the House-Senate conference report on H. R. 
2828, the Menominee terminal bill, together 
with a survey report on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, January 26, 1954, which I believe wili 
help to advise Father Corley more fully of 
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some of the factors involved in the Federal 
Indian legislation. 

Many critics of the congressional program 
for Indians apparently overlooked the fact 
that not only individual Indians but tribes 
have demanded or pleaded for termination of 
Federal supervision over their property. The 
same persons may frequently overlook the 
fact that while in a sense Federal supervi- 
sion constitutes protection, it also singles out 
a great group of fine Americans and places 
them under restrictions and controls which 
virtually kill all individual initiative or de- 
sire for advancement. We in Congress can 
only know that the 102-year program under 
the Department of the Interior has not in 
many respects made available to our Indian 
citizens those benefits which our modern 
concept of citizenship responsibility dictates 
jor all citizens. It is my conviction that the 
83d Congress has accomplished in its legis- 
lative program to date the most beneficial 
enactments in many years of legislating. To 
enumerate but three: repeal of the Federal 
statutes placing restrictions upon the per- 
sonal property of Indians, long a source of 
complaint and frustration by the Indians; 
repeal of the Federal statutes applicable to 
Indians only with respect to intoxicating 
liquor—it should be noted that the repeal 
of the Federal Indian liquor law gives the 
same local option privileges that have been 
enjoyed by all other Americans since repeal 
of the Volstead Act with ratification of the 
2ist amendment in 1933; and legislation cov- 
ering civil and criminal jurisdiction in cer- 
tain States with respect to Indian country 
within their borders, at the same time mak- 
ing it posstble for all other Indian States to 
assume such jurisdiction in the future. It 
should be noted (and this fact has frequently 
been overlooked by critics of the so-called 
jurisdiction act) that for many years law and 
order conditions on Indian reservations have 
ranged from absolute lawlessness in the 
more extreme cases to a more typical case 
where individual Indians simply have not 
had ‘available to them the constitutional 
protection and due process protection guar- 
anteed to all non-Indians since the very 
early days of our Republic. 

With respect to Indian legislation, it must 
be recognized that at least a part of the 
resistance is resistance not to the substance 
of the legislation but resistance because of 
apprehension. 

On the House Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
of the 14 members, we have representation 
from areas containing more than 250,000 
Indians in the United States and Alaska. It 
is my deep personal conviction, from many 
years of serving with this committee, that 
if there is one bulwark against hasty, ill- 
conceived legislation affecting the American 
Indian, it lies within the membership of our 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee. As with all 
other legislation, we can only act as experi- 
ence, conscience, and the very best advice 
obtainable from all sources will dictate that 
we should act. It should not be forgotten 
in any discussion of Indian affairs that there 
are those small groups of individuals who, 
claiming to represent the interest of the 
Indians, are in actuality only seeking to keep 
them in status quo so that they—the self- 
styled spokesmen for the Indians—can either 
perpetuate the continuing need for their own 
services or can continue to enjoy a position 
of importance or profit to themselves alone; 
80, too, with several national organizations. 

The letter of Father Corley is a refresh- 
ing and heartening one. I trust that in go- 
ing into this matter in some length I have 
helped demonstrate how sincerely I feel that 
the present program is the only program 
which will in the end result in maximum 
benefit to the citizens involved. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. L. Mriurs, 
Chairman. 
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The Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following statement sub- 
mitted by me to the House Ways and 
Means Committee in support of H. R. 
9430, the Federal Unemployment Com- 
pensation Standards Act, of which I am 
@ cosponsor: 

STATEMENT OF HON. VERA BUCHANAN BEFORE 
THE HovsE Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
ON H. R. 9430, THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to give my views in support of H. R. 
9430 introduced by Congressman AIME J. 
Foranp and known as the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Standards Act. This 
bill, of which I am very happy to be a co- 
sponsor, provides substantial improvements 
in the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. It provides maximum 
primary benefits of at least 50 percent of 
the full-time weekly wage up to a ceiling of 
66%, percent of the State’s average weekly 
wage, and increases the duration of benefits 
to a period of 39 weeks. 

Almost 19 eventful years have elapsed 
since the Social Security Act was passed in 
1935. During these years the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program has 
proved its worth under constantly changing 
economic conditions and has become an ac- 
cepted institution. It is clear, however, that 
with the millions of workers who are unem- 
ployed today, with the many thousands who 
are receiving layoff notices each week and 
with unemployment compensation payments 
falling far behind wages and the cost of liv- 
ing, there is an immediate and pressing need 
for an unemployment compensation stand- 
ards bill. 

In the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the maximum weekly benefit presently 
allowed is $30 and payments run out after 
26 weeks. Is it any wonder that many work- 
ers are exhausing their benefits before they 
can find jobs? 

With the unemployment situation becom- 
ing more serious each month, the need for 
improving benefits must be met without 
delay. It is true that there was reported 
a slight drop in the number of unemployed 
workers between April and May, but these 
same figures show that manufacturing em- 
ployment continued to decline. The Labor 
Department has just announced that 31 in- 
dustrial centers have been added to the 
list of areas of substantial unemployment— 
those having 6 percent or more of their 
labor force without jobs. The total of these 
substantial labor surplus areas has now 
reached 123. The Department said there 
were 16 major areas in this latest addition 
to the list and 4 of the 16 are in Pennsyl- 
vania—Pittsburgh, Erie, Philadelphia, and 
Reading 


In another Labor Department report pub- 
lished in May, we find that the States paid 


ported, and figures just released by the Office 
of Business Economics of the Department of 
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Commerce show that personal income in the 
Nation declined in April for the sixth 
straight month. Personal income, accord. 
ing to this report, in April, was at an annua) 
rate of $1 billion less than it was in March 
and $5 billion under that of last October, 

In the face of this urgent need to improve 
unemployment benefits, it is disheartening 
to note that during the year 1953 only eight 
States amended the provisions of their un. 
employment-insurance laws governing the 
maximum length of benefit payments. It jg 
thus apparent that this cannot be left to 
the States and that the obligation and the 
responsibility is here with us. 

The statistics I have quoted point implac. 
ably to one conclusion—the need for prompt 
and effective action and that the time for 
action is now. Each day that we delay such 
action adds to the workers’ fear of unem. 
ploy and undermines that security which js 
so essential to their welfare. It is by such 
action, and by such action alone, that the 
Federal-State unemployment-compensation 
program will be able to meet the challenge 
of the serious period of recession which we 
are experiencing today. 





Let Us Draw Upon the Strength of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I submit the 
following address delivered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, before the chamber of 
commerce, St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1954, 


However one might feel toward Mr. 
Benson, or whatever one might think of 
his views, it must be and is generally ad- 
mitted that Mr. Benson is a fine 
Christian gentleman, a great American 
patriot, and a man of unusual courage 
in conscientiously expounding his views. 
Because of his long training, experience, 
and background he certainly knows 
much about agriculture, and whatever he 
Says deserves the most thoughtful and 
serious consideration of the American 
people. His address follows: 

Let Us Draw Upon THE STRENGTH OF 
AMERICA 

It is always a pleasure to visit in St. Louis, 
and it is both a privilege and an honor to be 
here with you for this meeting. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for regarding 
St. Louis with particular affection. After 
all, it was here at the exposition of 1904 that 
the ice cream cone was invented. Entirely 
apart from the pleasure that this discovery 
has given us, both as children and as adults, 
I am thinking of the dairy surplus we might 
now have if 50 years ago the ice creami cone 
had not been invented. 

Many of you here today are business or 
professional people. Many others, includ- 
ing myself, have been farmers for all or 
much of our lives. 

Yet this should not mean—and it does not 
mean—that our points of view—urban or 
rural—are fundamentally different. There 
are other—and more important—character- 
istics that all of us here share in common. 
One—we are all consumers. Two—we are all 
Americans. 
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As consumers we are interested in provid- 
ing an economic climate that will result in 
raising the level of living. 

As Americans we.are vitally concerned that 
this choice land shall remain strong and 
free—and that it shall continue to merit the 
plessings of a kind providence. 

As you know, agriculture has recently 
peen traveling a pretty rough road. Farm 
income has fallen in 5 out of the past 6 years. 

Our agricultural problems have been ag- 
gravated by @ severe drought in parts of our 
range area and by an accumulation of sur- 
pluses such as this country had never wit- 
nessed before. 

The national farm programs, which were 
intended to bolster farm prices and income, 
obviously have not done their job. 

This administration has pledged itself to 
help agriculture gain a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 

Experience clearly shows that the present 
price-support program cannot be depended 
upon to function effectively in helping 
farmers achieve this goal. 

We need a new program. 

We need a@ new program for four basic 
reasons: 

1. Because the present system of price 
support is resulting in back-breaking sur- 
pluses, and they are growing worse ail the 
time. 

2. Because the present program deceives 
farmers with a pledge of support at 90 per- 
cent of parity that it does not provide. 

3. Because the present program is leading 
us away from a balanced agricultural econ- 
omy, instead of toward it. 

4. Because the present program taxes the 
American people for agricultural abundance 
and then tends to deny them the benefits of 
abundance. . 

Here are the facts about our surpluses: 

Commodity Credit Corporation today has 
approximately $6%4 billion invested in farm 
price support operations. Approximately 
half of this total is accounted for by com- 
modities owned outright by CCC. 

Now $6% billion represents more than 
one-fifth of the value of all farm marketings 
for an entire year. Slightly more than half 
of the 1953 flaxseed crop went under Gov- 
ernment loan. In addition, 47 percent of 
the 1953 wheat crop, 41 percent of the cot- 
ton crop, and 29 percent of the peanut crop 
were placed under price supports. 

Early this year, Congress increased the 
borrowing authority of CCC from $6% bil- 
lion to $8% billion. If we should continue 
to accumulate surplus stocks at the same 
rate during the next year as we have in the 
last year, a further increase in this borrow- 
ing authority will be required. 

Today it is costing CCC in excess of $700,- 
000 per da than one-quarter of a 
billion dollars per year—just to store these 
commodities. 

These sobering facts are glossed over by 
the advocates of rigid supports. 

The CCC now owns or has under loan 
enough wheat to provide the average family 
in the United States with 1,400 loaves of 


pected to be more than triple what it was 
in July 1952. By next August, 
over of cotton is expected to be 3% times 
the level of August 1952. By next October, 
stocks of corn are expected to 
those of 2 years ago. 

We shall have enough 
on hand to carry 
domestic use, even 
& total failure. 

I said that the present 
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We have made an investment of nearly 
$244 billion to support wheat at 90 percent 
of parity—but the average market price of 
wheat is only 82 percent of parity. 

We have made an investment of $1.3 bil- 
lion to support corn at 90 percent of parity— 
but the average market price of corn is only 
80 percent of parity. 

The present program helps least those 
farmers who need help most; and it helps 
most those who need it least. 

In Missouri for example, the 5 largest 
Government loans on the 1953 cotton crop 
averaged $153,191, while th eaverage loan to 
all cotton farmers in the State was only 
$395. The 5 largest wheat loans averaged 
$39,668, against a State average of $1,695. 
The 5 largest corn loans averaged $50,578. 
The State average was $1,994. 

Now it is obvious, in view of these very 
large loans, that there must have been a 
tremendous number of very small ones to 
pull the average down to the levels indi- 
cated. And I submit that the difference 
between the loan level and the free market 
price is not great enough, where only a few 
bushels of grain or a few bales of cotton are 
concerned, to give the small farmer any ap- 
preciable degree of financial security. 

The present program has contributed to 
agricultural imbalance by pricing some farm 
commodities out of their traditional mar- 
kets. It has discouraged balanced conserva- 
tion and soil-building practices by main- 
taining artificial demands for some soil-de- 
pleting crops. It has disturbed the normal 
relationship between feed .and livestock 
prices. 

I have said that the present program taxes 
the American people for abundance only to 
deny them the full benefits of abundance. 

The eating habits of the American people 
have changed considerably in recent decades. 
I don’t mean that the poundage of food 
consumed per person has changed signifi- 
cantly, but that the quality of the diet today 
is much different from what it was 40 or 50 
years ago. 

Last year, for example, Americans con- 
sumed per person 223 pounds more of such 
foods as meats, eggs, fish, dairy products, 
fruits, and vegetables than they did in 1909. 

Let me repeat that figure—223 pounds 
more of these foods per person. 

They offset this by eating 222 pounds less 
of grain products and potatoes. 

This is a vitally important fact. It indi- 
cates the kind of foods American buyers 
want. 

But do we recognize this? On the con- 
trary, the existing price supports, with their 
emphasis on the basics, are bucking the 
trend of consumer food preferences. 

While the six basic crops, which enjoy 90 
percent supports, capture most of the head- 
lines these days, the great bulk of Missouri's 
farm income is derived from other sources. 
During 1953, for example, farmers’ total cash 
market receipts were a little over $1 billion. 
Livestock and livestock products accounted 
for $705 million cf this, while crops returned 
only $310 million. 

Only 14 percent of Missouri’s farm income 
is supplied by the so-called basic commod- 
ities. 

Actually, the basic crops—wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts—account 
for only about 23 percent of the Nation's 
total farm income. . 

Yet nine-tenths of the $6% billion com- 
mitted to price-support operations is tied 
up in the basic commodities. Approximately 
56 percent of the receipts from all farm 
marketings comes from commodities which 
are not under price supports of any kind. 

During the last 20 years, prices received 
by farmers for nonsupported commodities 
have averaged slightly higher in relation to 
parity than the prices of those which are 
supported. This would indicate that in the 
current debate over our future farm pro- 
gtam many people are assigning to price 
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supports an importance far out of propor- 
tion to the role they actually play. 

Although farmers have been led to believe 
that 90-percent supports created high com- 
modity prices, actually it was unprecedented 
wartime demands and galloping inflation 
which held farm prices above 100 percent 
of parity between 1942 and 1952. When those 
forces abated, we were not able to hold 
wheat, corn, and peanuts at 90 percent of 
parity, even with price supports at that 
level. 

Much of our current trouble with grain 
surpluses stems directly from the fact that 
our price-support programs have encouraged 
farmers to produce cereals as grain rather 
than as animal feed—or to put it another 
way, to produce corn and wheat for storage, 
beyond what Americans need—rather than 
for meat, eggs, and other livestock products 
which the American people need and will 
buy. 

The carryover of corn next October 1 is 
now estimated at 950 million bushels, against 
487 million 2 years earlier. Thus, in 2 crop 
years we are adding 463 million bushels to 
@ carryover which was already more than 
ample. 

At least this much additional corn should 
have been fed, rather than stored. Had it 
been fed, it would have resulted in an in- 
crease in meat and eggs of around 2 to 3 
percent per year. 

From a nutritional point of view the Amer- 
ican people could easily have used an in- 
crease of 2 or 3 percent per year of such 
foods, and have been better off for it. With 
more flexibility in prices this probably would 
have happened. 

Larger marketings can mean higher net 
income and greater stability for producers 
of livestock and livestock products and bet- 
ter diets for consumers. 

The same thing is true over the long pull 
for producers of grain. Given some flexibil- 
ity in prices, we can expand our wheat ex- 
ports. And we need to do so. 

We have been pricing ourselves out of 
world markets. Our exports of wheat out- 
side the International Wheat Agreement dur- 
ing the last 2 years of the pact dropped 
from 220 million bushels to only 64 miilion. 
Meanwhile, Canada’s non-quota sales Jumped 
from 105 million bushels to 161 million. 


And let’s not forget that income from any 
commodity does not depend on price alone. 
It is price per unit—minus cost—times the 
number of units sold. 

When excess reserves of grain—whether 
wheat, corn, or other grains—pile up in 
storage, because of rigidly supported prices 
at unrealistic levels, agriculture suffers. 
Those who buy grain for feed suffer im- 
mediately. But over the long run grain 
producers suffer also. They suffer from re- 
strictions on acreage—from wide fluctua- 
tions in income—and from consumer re- 
sentment. 


On the other hand, a realistic price sup- 
port program—geared to consumer prefer- 
ences and present day conditions—will bene- 
fit all of agriculture. 

As you know, this administration has pro- 
posed a different program—a program which 
places the emphasis where it belongs. It is 
&@ program that will be sound for farmers in 
the short-run and in the long-run. It ts a 
program that will be fair to all our people. 
It will help keep America strong. 

Under the new program, and beginning 
January 1, 1955, price supports would be 
flexible, rather than rigid. They would be 
geared to supply and demand conditions. 

Moreover, all price-supported commodities 
would he placed on a fair and comparable 
basis by applying to all such commodities 
the new or modernized parity formula, 
beginning January 1, 1956. To make sure 
that the changeover to modernized parity 
would be gradual, any reduction in the 
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parity price level would be limited to not 
more than 6 percent per year. 

Up to $2% billion worth of the present 
excess reserves of such crops as wheat and 
cotton would be frozen—set aside from the 
market in order to give the new program a 
chance to work. 

Agricultural Conservation Program funds 
would be used where needed to aid farmers 
in making wise adjustments in the use of 
diverted acres. 

A thorough study would be made of the 
problems of smaller farm operators. 

Note how these proposals are designed to 
correct the four basic defects in the present 
program which I mentioned earlier. 

First, they would place more emphasis on 
the type of agriculture needed to produce the 
kind of diets our people want. 

Second, variable supports, plus the substi- 
tution of modernized parity for the out- 
dated old parity formula, would help move 
more farm products into wider use both at 
home and abroad. 

The old parity level is completely un- 
realistic. Under it, parity for wheat is 37 
cents a bushel higher than modernized 
parity. Corn under old parity is 21 cents 
a bushel higher than under modernized 
parity. Such artificial price levels cannot be 
maintained except through regimentation 
and even more rigid controls. 

Third, the $2% billion set-aside would 
give farmers a chance to correct unbalanced 
production patterns without carrying the 
burden of huge surpluses on their backs. 

Meantime, we are taking aggressive steps 
here at home as well as in world markets to 
develop new and larger outlets for our farm 
products. 

Fourth, the use of agricultural conserva- 
tion funds to assist farmers in meeting the 
problem of diverted acres would encourage 
sound land use patterns. 

And the thorough study of the needs of 
small farm operators ordered by the Presi- 
dent, and already under way, can do much 
to correct the economic imbalance that is 
perhaps the most important long-range agri- 
cultural problem of all. 

This entire program, my friends, is one to 
help us achieve balanced farming. 

Actually, there is nothing new about flex- 
ible price supports. They have been a part 
of our farm program for many years. 

Prior to the Second World War, we had 
flexible supports ranging between 52 and 
75 percent of parity. Even today we are sup- 
porting more commodities on a flexible basis 
than under the high, rigid pian. 

The record shows that all recent Secre- 
taries of Agriculture have favored fiexible 
supports. Mr. Wallace did and still does. 
Mr. Wickard did. Mr. Anderson did and 
still does. Mr. Brannan did through at least 
a@ considerable part of his service. 

The platforms of both major parties en- 
dorsed flexible price supports in 1948. These 
recommendations were embodied into law in 
that year and in 1949. All major farm organ- 
izations backed the principle then, as did 
overwhelming majorities of both parties in 
Congress. Certainly the record of overall 
support for such a program is impressive 
enough to justify a fair trial for it now. 

There are some who say: Yes, this program 
is right, but it’s poor politics. 

There should be no room for narrow par- 
tisan prejudices in this question. We are 
dealing with something that affects the wel- 
fare of all farmers—of all business—of all 
working people—of all consumers. 

Let us not judge this question with bias. 
Let us judge the present program—and the 
proposed program—on the sole basis of what 
is best for farmers—for consumers—and for 
America. 

Let me repeat what I have said often else- 
where; Never will I knowingly advocate any 
program, or policy, which I believe is not in 
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the best interests of farmers and farm people, 
regardless of political pressure. 

My fellow Americans, you have a vital stake 
in this program to strengthen agriculture. 
Our farm program is financed with taxpayers’ 
dollars. Its results—good or bad—affect all 
the American people. 

Last year, as you people here in Missouri 
know so well, we experienced a wide-spread 
drought which encompassed 18 States. All 
of us are thankful that this drought has been 
broken over most of the area. 

There was some misunderstanding of the 
role which the Federal Government played in 
meeting the drought situation in Missouri. 
This may have been fostered for partisan 
reasons. 

On this entire question of Federal assist- 
ance, I have always believed that Abraham 
Lincoln stated the case better than it has 
been set forth since. He said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

Now it not the function of government 
to provide credit and other assistance to 
citizens who can obtain such services from 
private sources on reasonable terms. 

During a drought emergency such as we 
experienced last year, however, I am con- 
vinced that the Federal Government was 
eminentaly right in helping farmers to help 
themselves. 

In_ Missouri alone we authorized emer- 
gency loans totaling $5.8 million in addition 
to the livestock-feed program which repre- 
sented an outlay of $13 million. At the 
same time, the State legislature appropriated 
$6.5 million to help meet the problem. 
Nearly one-sixth of the economic disaster 
loans which we made in the entire United 
States went to Missouri farmers. So did 
approximately one-sixth of the feed dis- 
tributed under the drought-aid program. 

We who live today—whether we are on 
the farm or in the city—have must to learn 
from the past. The history of this city 
and this State contains a wealth of in- 
spiration for us in the midtwentieth century. 

Here is a city that was built on the basis 
of the fur trade and its ideal location as a 
center of water transportation. But though 
the era of flatboats and steamboats dominat- 
ing transportation eventually passed, St Louis 
did not decay. It became a mighty commer- 
cial center. It became a great railroad cen- 
ter. It is still the world’s largest raw fur 
market. It is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant grain market. 

The early Missouri farmers were real 
Americans, and the part of the word “Ameri- 
can” that they emphasized consisted of the 
last four letters—i-c-a-n: Ican. When they 
had few outlets for their goods agricultural 
societies planned fairs and other means to 
increase markets. When the times were at 
their worst an overland trade route was 


and other foods that were needed in the 
growth of the Far West. 


courage, the ingenuity, the perseverance of 
the early Missouri farmers. 

They drew on the strength of America 
solve their problems. And that is what 
must do today. 

Let us do away with fear 
of American agriculture. The 
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We have, by no means, come to the enq 
of the road in research. We are rather at 
the beginning, and the long route of wonder. 
ful progress lies ahead of us. 

So, too, with our markets. Each year oy; 
population grows by some 2.6 million persons, 
We have that many new mouths to feed, 
new bodies to clothe, new persons to house 
and shelter. Many in our present popula. 
tion are still not well fed. They, too, are 
a market for our agriculture, if only we have 
the initiative and courage and foresight to 
seize the high tide of opportunity. 

Let us go forward, asking the guidance 
and blessing of providence, in this great tas, 
of strengthening our agriculture and oy 
Nation. 





General MacArthur Was Right on Asia~ 
Even His Enemies Now Admit It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a rather interest- 
ing article by the Alsop brothers in which 
they now admit that General MacArthur 
was right in his attitude on Asia when 
he was supreme commander in that part 
of the world. The United States and 
the world are beginning to realize that 
he was right when he said, ‘“There is no 
substitute for victory.” 

The article follows: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
ASIA PERIL UPHOLDS MACARTHUR 


One of the things the Indochinese crisis 
is doing is to vindicate the judgment of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The free world would 
not now be menaced with a catastrophe in 
Asia, if MacArthur had won his fight against 
the artificial limits on the Korean war. 

From the false perspective of Washington 
in 1950, the arguments against MacArthur's 
views sounded convincing to many. Speak- 
ing personally, one of these reporters only 
discovered how farsighted General MacAr- 
thur had been by going to Asia last year 
to see things for himself. 

MacArthur was right in $ different ways 
anc on 8 different levels. He was right, 
first, in proclaiming that there was no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

Adm. Arthur Radford now is being at- 
tacked venomously for taking the same 
stand about the Indochina crisis. But what 
is the substitute offered in Indochina? 
Viacheslav Molotov has told the world. The 
substitute is to be a triumph for 
the Soviet Empire and unmitigated, disas- 
trous defeat for the West. 

MacArthur was right, second, in his view 
that the Korean war was a crucial test that 
was necessary to win at all costs and risks. 
Indochina is the proof. 

Because General MacArthur’s policy was 
rejected, the Communists were able to fight 
our armies to a standstill. The truce then 
automatically transferred the strategic 
storm center of Asia from the relatively 
manageable contest in Korea to the extreme- 
ly unmanageable contest in Indochina. Be- 
Seine auoab-in wine dando’ gad many 
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Third, MacArthur was right in feeling, as 
he obviously did feel, that the time of the 
Chinese intervention in Korea was the right 
time for a showdown in the world struggle 
petween the Soviet and the free halves of 
the world. 

In the simplest terms, the United States 
already possessed decisive air-atomic strik- 
ing power, while Soviet air-atomic power was 
still virtually nil in 1950-51. The Commu- 
nist enemy then had proven his aggressive 
intentions; Our one major weapon then 
nad its fullest value. That value already 
was being impaired by the Soviet air-atomic 
puildup. Logic demanded a showdown with- 
out further delay. Indochina again is the 

oof. 

a is not generally known, but it is the 
chilling fact that Soviet air-atomic striking 
power has for the first time begun to in- 
fluence American policy in the present crisis. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not beein in- 
fluenced. That will come no doubt a year 
or two later. Then the Soviet air-atomic 
buildup will have gone much further. Then 
the peril of the United States will be total, 
which is not yet the case. 

But among the opponents of action to 
save Indochina, certain key planners al- 
ready have been strongly influenced by the 
existing Soviet air-atomic threat. If we go 
into the Indochina war, they have said, 
it cannot be limited. If it is not iimited, the 
Soviet Union may come into the war. If the 
Soviet Union comes in, its atom-bomb power 
may be used. And are we then to risk atom 
bombs on the United States, they have asked, 
for the sake of this crisis in Asia? 

The question is superficially persuasive, 
as long as you do not ask the counterques- 
tions. Those are simple. What are we to 
do when the world power balance has utterly 
collapsed because of the West’s humiliating 
defeat in Indochina, and when Soviet air- 
atomic striking power has grown twice or 
three times as dangerous to us? Are we 
then to surrender everywhere? 

These facts and questions prove another 
man right, too. In 1951-52, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer took the lead in advocating an 
adequate air defense for the United States. 

The big-bomber generals of the Air Force 
regarded Oppenheimer’s pleas for expendi- 
ture on air defense as being almost as bad 
as & proposal to spend money on the Navy. 
They charged that his motive was secret 
and disloyal hostility to the Strategic Air 
Command. There is an echo of that shame- 
ful episode in the report of the Gordon Gray 
Board. 

But Dr. Oppenheimer’s real motive was 
quite different. He argued that a country 
with a strong offense and no defense was 
like a fighter with a glass jaw. He pre- 
dicted that, despite the power of SAC, 
American policy would be progressively par- 
alyzed as the danger of Soviet air-atomic 
attack grew greater and greater. Without 
prejudice to SAC, he urged an adequate air 
defense as the only effective protection 
against this creeping paralysis. 

The air defense problem was nonetheless 
neglected. The American planners, asking 
their rhetorical question about Soviet atomic 
bombs, already show the creeping paralysis 
of policy that Dr. Oppenheimer foresaw. 
Although this is only a small, first install- 
ment of something far uglier, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has already been proven right in 
detail. 

General MacArthur and Dr. Oppenheimer 
are an oddly assorted pair. But they now 
jointly deserve a public apology from all 
those who opposed them. Or perhaps, in- 
stead, their highly placed opponents should 
now be classed as security risks, because of 
their “lack of enthusiasm” in situations 
where their errors have done infinitely more 
damage than Dr. Oppenheimer’s “lack of en- 
thusiasm” for the hydrogen bomb, 
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What Is Right for America Is Politically 
Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech delivered by President Eisen- 
hower on Thursday evening, June 10, 
1954, is considered one of his most note- 
worthy speeches. It was plain that he 
spoke of what he considered best for the 
Nation, regardless of its political effect. 
His sincerity was convincing. 

An editorial in the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post, issue of June 12, 1954, has 
emphasized in well-chosen words that 
the President spoke in terms that con- 
sidered the Nation and its welfare of 
paramount importance. The title of the 
editorial, “What Is Right for America Is 
Politically Right,” words used by the 
President in his address, makes plain the 
underlying theme that was dominant 
throughout the entire speech. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Wuat Is Ricur ror America Is POLITICALLY 
RIGHT 


President Eisenhower’s Thursday night 
speech was primarily an appeal for bipar- 
tisan support of his legislative program, im- 
portant segments of which are endangered 
by congressional politicking. 

It was one of Mr. Ejisenhower’s best 
speeches. As always, he left no doubt of his 
deep sincerity and belief that what he was 
urging was in the best interests of the Na- 
tion. Many who watched and listened must 
have been convinced, if they had not been 
before, that he was right in his belief. 

Warning that this “age of ceaseless trou- 
ble and danger” may continue for another 
generation or longer, the President said that 
“in spite of highly publicized distractions” 
Congress has accomplished considerable and 
enacted important parts of his program for 
blocking Communist aggression—as it has. 

“But much still remains that is of vital 
significance to every American citizen,” he 
continued. “Let us, therefore, not rest until 
these laws are passed. Let us have, in this 
session of Congress, approval of a program 
essential to a stronger America.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has presented an excellent 
case, one that’can hardly be controverted. 
The rest is up to Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower long ago made it clear that 
he will never try to dictate to Congress and 
will do his utmost to avoid infringing on its 
rights. 

Nevertheless he has learned, as most Presi- 
dents eventually do, that times come when 
the Chief Executive must stand up for what 
he believes is right even if that means a 
clash with the legislative branch. 

He is showing unusual political courage in 
challenging the congressional farm bloc on 
the issue of price supports. It is hard to 
recall the last time a President defied this 
supposedly powerful bloc as Mr. Eisenliower 
is doing. 

He has thrown down the gage of battle to 
the farm belt politicos by as good as an- 
nouncing that he will veto the bill they are 
trying to force upon him and the country 
which would continue the present disastrous 
and scandalous rigid price support system, 
which “encourages the production of great 
surpluses” and forces the Government to 
“spend $30,000 an hour—every hour” just to 
store them, 
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The President has said before and he now 
reiterates that he will not compromise on 
the essential principle of his farm program, 
which is a change in the direction of a free 
price system through the substitution of 
flexible supports for high, fixed ones. 

Mr. Eisenhower is right in saying that only 
“minority clamor” is behind the fixed sup- 
port program and that the change to flexible 
supports will not hurt the farmer but tn- 
stead “will increase markets for farm prod- 
ucts, protect the consumers’ food supply, and 
move food into consumption instead of Gov- 
ernment storage. It will gradually dispose 
of the gigantic farm surpluses and promises 
our farmers a higher and steadier financial 
return over the years.” 

The President has been told, he tells his 
fellow citizens, “that it would not be good 
politics to attempt solution of the farm prob- 
lem during an election year. The sensible 
think to do, I have been told, over and over, 
was to close my eyes to the damage the 
present farm program does to our farmers 
and the rest of our people—and do this Job 
of correction next year.” 

But, Mr. Eisenhower movingly says in the 
high spot of his speech, “In this matter I 
am completely unmoved by arguments as to 
what constitutes good or winning politics. 
And may I remark that, though I have not 
been in this political business very long, I 
know that what is right for America is polit. 
ically right. 

“In the proposal to correct the deficiencies 
in our farm program, the administration’s 
concern is for all farmers, regardless of their 
politics, and for all America.” 

There can be no question that on the 
price-support issue, and in all his actions, 
President Kisenhower is genuinely trying to 
do what he thinks is best for all America, 
despite the McCarthys and the farm blocs 
and self-seeking, time-serving politicians of 
all stripes. 

He is not a professional politician, but 
he is far wiser than most of them in real- 
izing that what is right for America is 
politically right. 

His stand on the farm issue is logically 
and morally unassailable. He merits and 
undoubtedly has the support of the great 
majority of Americans on it. 

If he is forced to use the veto on it, that 
will prove to be not bad politics but good 
politics and he will rate all the higher with 
the American people for it. 





Dixie Gilmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I join with my col- 
leagues in paying a small word of tribute 
to a former colleague from my State. 
I have known Dixie Gilmer for many 
years. During all this time we have been 
close personal friends. Early in his life 
he lived in my district and has relatives 
living there at this time. 

Dixie Gilmer is one of the most unique 
and colorful characters in Oklahoma 
politics. He had a persona] following 
in his own county that always enabled 
him to run far ahead of his party. He 
was a man of tremendous courage. He 
was a fighter. He has been ill for many 
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years. He was ill most of the time dur- 
ing his short period of service in this 
House. Had it not been for his unre- 
lenting fight, he would have lost his bat- 
tle with death many years ago. Yet with 
all his courage and tenacity, Dixie Gil- 
mer was a lovable person who loved his 
friends. 

To his beloved widow and loved ones 
I extend my deepest sympathy. 





The Gallatin Steam Plant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago Members of Congress from the 
Tennessee Valley persuaded Congress to 
install some steam generating plants in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, stating 
that these plants were necessary in order 
to firm up the power generated by hydro 
in order to assure a constant supply of 
electricity to the consumers. 

Many people believed that steam 
plants were not necessary to firm up the 
hydroplants and that the beginning of 
such construction would result in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority going fur- 
ther and further into steam generation 
plants. The fears of the opponents of 
the steam plants in the Tennessee Val- 
ley are more than justified because in 
the May issue of the magazine Combus- 
tion, devoted to the advancement of 
steam plant design and operation, ap- 
peared an article by C. E. Blee, chief 
engineer, and H. J. Peterson, head me- 
chanical engineer, of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, verifying this position. 

This article indicates that today steam 
generates 39 percent of the total in- 
stalled capacity of the Tennessee Valley, 
and at the end of 1956 steam will gen- 
erate 63 percent of the Tennessee Val- 
ley capacity. The description of the 
Gallatin steam plant follows: 


Tuer GALLATIN STEAM PLANT OF THE TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY AUTHORITY * 


The power system of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is undergoing a change from an 
almost erRirely hydro system to one in which 
steam-electric power will predominate. This 
is the history of practically all the large, 
growing utility systems which initially were 
supplied’ primarily from hydro sources. 
‘There is presumably in each case some com- 
bination of hydro and steam which would 
produce the most economical power supply. 
What this relationship is depends on the 
conditions of hydro and steam power sup- 
ply available in a particular system together 
with the load characteristics. The question 
is really academic since, to be realistic, it 
comes down to a matter of meeting the load 
demands in a practicable manner. In the 
case of TVA the impact of unprecedented 
loads, spearheaded by the requirements of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and other 





defense agencies, left no choice but to go 
ahead with a program of steam plant con- 
struction which has developed into an un- 
dertaking of sizable proportions. 
1Presented before the American Power 


Conference, sponsored by the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, March 24-26, 1954, ; 
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The chart shows the supply and demand on 
the TVA power system going back to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. The load is given in terms of 
hourly peak in kilowatts. For the years up 
to January 1, 1954, this is the load as experi- 
enced. For the future years shown, the ex- 
pected load demands are based on an analysis 
of the past and present loads. The AEC load 
is a very considerable factor in the present 
load and is refiected in the estimated future 
load to the extent that it is covered by con- 
tracts. The load demands of the munici- 
palities and cooperatives which are supplied 
wholesale by TVA are showing a sustained 
heavy rate of growth. . 

The installed generating capacity on the 
system in terms of name plate rating was 
2,639,000 kilowatts as of January 1, 1949; to- 
day, 5 years later, it is 5,689,000 kilowatts; 
at the end of calendar year 1956, 8 years later, 
it will be 9,935,000 kilowatts, approaching 
four times the 1949 capacity. At the start 
of this present program of steam plant con- 
struction in 1949, there was only 437,000 
kilowatts of steam-electric generating capac- 
ity in the system, amounting to 16 percent of 
the total installed capacity. Today, the 
steam amounts to 2,237,000 kilowatts or 39 
percent; at the end of 1956, the steam will 
amount to 6,287,000 kilowatts, representing 
63 percent of the system’s generating capac- 
ity. While the additions of generating ca- 
pacity in the more recent years have been 
largely in steam-electric units, hydro possi- 
bilities have not been overlooked. During 
the 5 years from 1949 to date, hydroelectric 
generating units with a combined capacity of 
1,250,000 kilowatts have been added to the 
system. Hydro will continue to play its part 
in the development of the system but the 
available sites remaining will accommodate 
only relatively small installations and it 
would be utterly impossible to keep pece with 
the load demands by building such stations. 


DESIGN TRENDS 
In the brief period of time covered by 
this program of steam-plant construction, 
there has been a remarkable advancement in 
the art of designing and manufacturing 
steam-plant equipment. This is reflected 
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im the progressively characteristics 
of the units installed on the TVA system, 
These units are listed chronologically in ta. 
ble 1. A corollary of this change in the 
characteristics of the units is that although 
started less than a year apart, no two sta. 
tions are duplicates, a fact which has not 
lessened the heavy design load. 

It may be noted from the data given in 
table 1 that in the approximately 4 year, 
covered by this table, the maximum guaran. 
teed capabilities increased by stages from 
125 megawatts to 150 megawatts to 29 
megawatts and finally to 250 megawatts at 
Gallatin. In this same period the throttle 
temperatures rose from 1,000° F. to 1,050° 
with 1,000° F. and 1,050° F. reheat in the 
later stages. The throttle pressure kept 
pace by increasing from 1,450 pounds 
per square inch gage to 1,080 pounds 
per square-inch gage, and finally to 2,00 
pounds per square-inch gage at Gallatin, 
The trend of the net plant heat rate, of 
course, followéd the more efficient heat cy- 
cles by reducing from 10,086 British therma) 
units per kilowatt hour at Johnsonville to 
9,216 British thermal units per kilowatt. 
hour at Gallatin, a gain of 8.6 percent. 

The above illustrates that the Authority 
is taking advantage of what might be calleq 
the conservative advances in the art of gen- 
erating steam-elecric power. The above 
stations will be among the most efficient in 
the world. Capacitywise the TVA has taken 
its place as one of the leaders because of 
the lesser reliability risk involved in increas. 
ing capacity. It is true that there are other 
stations being designed with higher tem. 
peratures and much higher pressures, but 
TVA has preferred to let those units get a 
trial by performance before accepting their 
more extreme heat cycles. 

SELECTION OF THE GALLATIN UNIT 


With its strategic location near the center 
of the system and with the site features as 
to topography, foundations, cooling water, 


‘coal supply, and transportation being favor. 


able, the Gallatin plant was envisioned as 
ultimately being a very large capacity gener- 
ating station and one which would justify 
large units, 


TaBLe 1.—Design trend of TVA steam plants 

































Authorized 
Plant number of | date Pressure, 
units p. sig. 
14 | Oct. 1951 210, 086 1,000 1,49 
1-4 | June 1952 9, 972 1, 000 1,49 
5-6 | Nov. 1952 10, 015 1, 000 1,49 
1-10 | Apr. 1953 9, 303 1, 000/1, 000 1, 
A IRIIIRUED.... in nsenéscithcintospodliotadiapetiatsetel 1-4 | Feb. 1954 9, 271 1, 000/1, 000 1,80 
eR tistnwctitianatimwtionen 56 | May 1954 9, 206 1, 000/1, 000 1,80 
K ioe 5-9 | Sept. 1954 9, 191 1, 050/1, 050 1, 800 
Colbert... 1-4 | Oct. 1954 9, 201 1, 050/1, 050 1,800 
John Sevier 1-3 | June 1955 9, 170 1, 050/1, 050 1,80 
p dina npecinastinndmanestetinel 42 | Nov. 1955 9, 216 1, 050/1, 050 2,00 
1 Calculated NPHR at maximum guaranteed capavility of the turbine and 1}4-inches Hg. back pressure, using 


manufacturer’s ties. 
3 Actual NPHR for fiseal year 1952 as reported to Federal Power Commission, 


Table 1 indicates that the Gallatin plant 
will have a slightly higher heat rate than will 
the John Sevier plant with its 200,000 kilo- 
watt units. The difference is due to various 
factors, such as differences in the coal, dif- 
ference in manufacturer's guaranteed boiler 
efficiencies, and, because, while each turbine 
has the same exhaust annulus area, more 
steam is exhausted from the larger unit re- 
sulting in a slightly higher back pressure 
At the design back pressure of 2 inches 
mercury this difference is narrowed to 
British thermal units per kilowatt-hour (0 


Bas 


Gallatin will be operating approximately one- 
half of the time above 1% inches of mercury 
back pressure and one-half of the time below. 
The selection of the units with a slightly 
lower efficiency was justified because of the 
extra 50,000 kilowatts per unit obtained and 


because of the lower operating expense and 
building cost per kilowatt of capacity. 
LAYOUT AND GENERAL DESIGN FEATURES 
The unit system of one boiler per turbine 


was employed. A high availability factor is 
from the boiler so there was n0 


need of splitting the boiler load in view of 


but they have never been operated. 

As will be noted from the cross section of 
the plant, figure 3, the operating functions 
are concentrated on two main levels which 
and the grade level. 

of construction is 
dust collectors, in- 
duced-draft fans, and ductwork are all out- 
side the powerhouse enclosure. A compre- 
hensive study was made to determine the 
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savings of an outdoor type of plant over the 
partial outdoor type used at Gallatin. The 
saving indicated was not considered suffi- 
cient to overcome the operating objections to 
an outdoor plant. 

Because of the large gas flow from the 
Gallatin boilers it was found advisable, be- 
cause of physical limitations, to use three 
air preheaters per boiler. A detailed study 
was made whether or not to use 3 forced- 
and 3 induced-draft fans per boiler or to use 
2 of each together with plenum chambers. 
It was found that the latter scheme was 
somewhat cheaper. However, the former 
scheme of 3 of each fan per unit was finally 
adopted for the following reasons: 

1. Smaller fans. The larger fans would 
require excessively large handling equip- 
ment for maintenance. 

2. Ten large isolating dampers are elim- 
{nated by the three-fan scheme. 

3. One fan lost in a three-fan system 
means a loss of about 20 percent of unit 
capacity, whereas with a two-fan system this 
loss would be about 40 percent. 

4. Simpler and smaller duct arrangenrent. 

An interesting feature of the condenser 
circulating water system is the water pas- 
sages which run from the pumps at the 
river's edge to the condensers and out again 
to the river. These passages are approxi- 
mately 72 feet below grade and lie in solid 
rock. There is one 8-foot diameter concrete- 
lined tunnel to and from each unit and the 
total length per unit is approximately 1,100 
feet. The considerable excavation and back- 
fill involved if these passages had been ex- 
cavated and backfill involved if these pas- 
sages had been excavated from the surface 
instead of tunneled was eliminated at a very 
appreciable savings in cost. 

Another interesting development occurred 
in the layout of the large units. Hereto- 
fore, all turbines in previous plants were 
placed with their longitudinal axes at right 
angles to the length of the powerhouse. In 
the Gallatin plant it was found that the 
boiler width controlled the spacing of the 
units even when the turbines were placed 
end to end. Consequently, the machines 
are laid out in this manner, which permits a 
much narrower turbine room. This reduc- 
tion is 29 feet from the 200-megawatt units 
at John Sevier to the 250-megawatt units 
at Gallatin. The savings in building and 
crane costs are obvious. 


PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT 
Turbogenerators 


The Gallatin turbines have a guaranteed 
capability of. 250 megawatts operating under 
initial steam conditions of 2,000 pounds per 
square inch gage and 1,050° F., reheat to 
1,050° F., exhausting to a back pressure of 
2% inches of mercury absolute. They are 
single-shaft, tandem-compound, triple-flow 
units. 

The generators have a continuous capabil- 
ity of 250 megawatts or 277.8-megavolt-am- 
peres at 0.9 power factor, 30 pounds per 
square inch gage hydrogen, 24 kilovolts. At 
45 pounds per square inch gage hydrogen 
these generators will have a maximum 
capability of 287,500 kilovolts or 319,445 
kilovolt-amperes at 0.9 power factor. At the 
time of installation these units will be the 
largest in the world. 

The 250-megawatt rating was chosen after 
full discussion with the various turbine 
manufacturers. It was finally decided to 
install units of this rating, first, because the 
manufacturers with their design experience 
on units of 200-megawatt capacity felt no 
hesitancy in going to this next higher step. 
Then, too, the obvious advantages of less 
operating labor and less building space per 
kilowatt of these larger units carried a great 
deal of weight. Because of the large in- 
stalled capacity of the TVA connected sys- 
tem this rating imposed no regulating re- 
strictions, These units are of a smaller 
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proportionate size to the TVA system than 
the 60-megawatt Watts Bar units were when 
they were installed in 1942. 

The temperature and pressure of these 
units also was given considerable study. 
Eleven hundred degrees was rejected because 
of the limited operating experience with this 
temperature. The use of ferritic steels is 
possible with 1,050° F. temperatures while 
austenitic steels are required for 1,100° F. 
and above. Pressures above 2,000 pounds per 
square inch gage were rejected for the lack 
of operating experience above this figure and 
because of the small gain obtained at a con- 
siderable increase in cost. 

Cross-compound units were considered 
since they have extra capability and better 
efficiencies in the lower back pressure ranges. 
However, our studies indicated that this ad- 
vantage was outweighed by their higher in- 
stalled cost. Several companies are now 
offering a close coupled cross-compound unit 
which compares favorably with a single-shaft 
unit in installed cost and heat rate for these 
larger capacities; such units will be studied 
for any future plants which the Authority 
may build. 

In common with practically all the larger 
units now being installed in this country the 
reheat cycle was chosen. The 44 to 5 per- 
cent gain in fuel economy, together with the 
smaller condensers, feed pumps, etc., re- 
quired for the reheat cycle makes it very 
attractive. With fuel costs for the Authority 
at 18 to 20 cents per million British thermal 
units the second reheat cycle is not eco- 
nomical and was not considered. There was 
some question whether to use 1,000° F. or 
1,050° F. for the reheat temperature. An- 
alytical studies made on a pervious plant 
(Colbert) indicated a substantial return on 
the additional investment required for the 
1,050° F. temperature, so it was selected for 
Gallatin. 

The greatest limitation on generator size 
is the problem of removing the heat gen- 
erated by current flowing through the con- 
ductors. At Gallatin a step forward is be- 
ing taken in this direction by the application 
of innercooling to both the stator and the 
rotor windings. This type of cooling makes 
possible a much smaller generator for the 
same output or, conversely, a much larger 
output for the same generator frame. At 
Gallatin this is emphasized dramatically by 
the fact that the generator is 110 inches less 
in length and 263,000 pounds less in weight 
than a comparable conventionally cooled 
generator of equal rating. The savings in 
building space, crane capacity, and founda- 
tions are apparent. 

As @ measure of progress in generator 
cooling the Authority has advanced from air 
cooling at Watts Bar to 0.5 pounds per square 
inch gage hydrogen conventional cooling at 
Johnsonville to 30 pounds per square inch 
gage hydrogen inner cooling at Gallatin. 
Liquid cooling with its higher heat removal 
potentialities will be investigated for future 
large units which the Authority may install. 


Steam generators 


The Gallatin steam generators are twin- 
furnace, controlled-circulation, tangentially 
fired units similar to those previously pur- 
chased for the last 5 units at Kingston and 
the 3 at John Sevier. However, in order to 
drive the 250 megawatt turbines the rat- 
ings have been stepped up to a continuous 
flow of 1,650,000 pounds per hour at. 2,035 
pounds per square inch gage at the super- 
heater outlet, with total steam tempera- 
ture of 1,053° F. for both superheater and 
reheater. 

Provision is made for a 4-hour peak load 
of 1,780,000 pounds per hour. 

The principal feature of the twin-furnace 
design is that the entire reheater is installed 
in one of the furnaces and the finishing-off 
section of the superheater in the other fur- 
nace. This permits control of the tempera- 
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tures in each furnace separately. Control 
of exit steam temperatures ts by tangential 
burners, with spraying used for emergency 
conditions only. 

A further reason for selecting the twin- 
furnace design for a unit having a boiler 
input of 2,380 million British thermal units 
per hour, such as at Gallatin, is that the 
structual supports and the furnace accessi- 
bility of a single furnace design become a 
problem. With separated furnaces it was 
possible to install a center column between 
them thereby decreasing greatly the size of 
the supporting girder and other structural 
members. Then, too, the retractable soot 
blowers were reaching lengths where their 
use was becoming uneconomical. 

The many advantages of controlled cir- 
culation are outlined by W. H. Armacost * 
in his recent paper on that subject. The 
paper by Crossan and Ryan * confirmed that 
although they experienced some starting- 
up difficulties these advantages had been re- 
alized at Chesterfield. We also expect some 
starting-up and operating difficulties with 
the twin-furnace, controlled-circulation in- 
stallations but believe they are not insur- 
mountable and are far outweighed by the 
advantages gained. 

The furnaces are of the dry-bottom type 
principally because we did not want to be 
limited to low ash-fusion coal. With the 
huge quantities of coal that the Authority 
burns on its system it is necessary to be 
prepared to use any kind of coal that might 
be available. As an aid in this direction 
furnace heat release and gas velocities are 
kept to a minimum and the water-cooled 
heat absorbing area is high. 

Regenerative-type air preheaters are used 
and the design exit gas temperature is 286° 
F., including leakage. Lower temperatures 
were considered but rejected because of 
the danger of plugging in the preheater. 
Space is provided in the preheater casing for 
additional elements to lower this exit gas 
temperature if it should prove feasible in 
the future. 

Automatic sequential steam soot blowers 
are used. Air was considered for a previous 
plant, but was rejected in favor of steam 
for cost and operating reasons. Electric 
motor operators are used for the blowers be- 
cause they are believed to be more reliable 
than air motors. 


Condenser and circulating water system 


The site of the plant on the Cumberland 
River assures an ample supply of cooling 
water. For this reason, conventional single- 
pass, divided-water-box condensers will be 
installed. A pumping station is being built 
on the river bank with two vertical mixed- 
flow pumps per unit. Both pumps are neces- 
sary to pump enough cooling water to main- 
tain design vacuum in the unit at rated load 
and at usual summer river temperatures. 
However, one pump operating alone will 
pump sufficient water to permit maximum 
output of the unit at 3 inches of mercury 
back pressure with maximum river tempera- 
ture. 

Heaters 

An economic study indicated that eight 
feedwaters heaters should be used. Four of 
these are low-pressure heaters through 
which 2 condensate pumps (3 provided per 
unit) pump the water to the deaerator. 
The boiler feed pumps pump the water from 
the deaerator storage tank through the three 
high-pressure heaters to the boiler. 

The Authority prefers closed heaters over 
open heaters because of the simpler pump- 
ing and piping arrangement. Because of the 





2 Armacost, W. H., the Controlled Circula- 
tion Boiler, ASME paper No. 53—A-91. 

* Crossan, T. E., and W. F. Ryan, Controlled 
Circulation at Chesterfield, ASME paper No. 
53-A-96. 
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large volume involved, consideration was 
given to splitting the flow through the heat- 
ers into two parallel systems. However, the 
various heater manufacturers gave assurance 
that they could design the high-pressure 
heaters to handle the total flow in single 
heaters in series, so this method was adopted. 
Boiler feed pumps 

The large flows also prompted considera- 
tion of four feed pumps perunit. This was 
discarded in favor of 3 pumps per unit (1 
being a spare) because of the complexity of 
the controls and piping required for 4 pumps. 
The feed pumps have hydraulic couplings 
with scoop control for regulating speed and 
flow. The economy of the hydraulic coupl- 
ings was established at Johnsonville. The 
scoop is regulated by a standard 3-element 
control (feedwater flow, steam fiow, and 
drum level). 

Draft fans 

As indicated above 3 induced-draft and 3 
forced-draft fans are provided per boiler. 
They are all direct connected with volume 
regulation being obtained by means of inlet 
vanes and louvers. This method of control- 
ing air and gas fiow has proved very satis- 
factory on the 17 large units now operating 
in 4 plants. 

Control room 


In an effort to reduce the number of opera- 
tors required, the Authority has adopted the 
arrangement of 1 control room for 2 units. 
It is located on the turbine room level be- 
tween the units and between the turbines 
and boilers. All the principal mechanical 
and electrical control functions (except 
switching) are centralized in this room. 

By the use of miniature instruments where 
possible, and by grouping only the trend 
instruments on the front panels, we have 
been able to keep the control room size small 
enough so that it may be staffed by 3 op- 
erators, including 1 who has supervisory 
responsibilities and may be called away from 
the control room in emergencies. These 3 
operators in the control room are supple- 
mented in the rest of the plant by 3 assist- 
ant operators and 4 auxiliary operators per 
shift for 2 units. 

Piping and valves 

The 1050° F. main steam piping is forged 
and bored and conforms to ASTM Standard 
A335-P22. This is 24% percent chromium 
and 1 percent molybdenum alloy. The re- 
turn steam to the boiler is Al06-52T, grade 
B, seamless carbon steel pipe. The reheat 
steam to the turbine is A155-52T, 2% per- 
cent chromium, 1 percent molybdenum, class 
1 rolled and welded alloy pipe. This latter 
pipe was chosen because it is cheaper than 
cupped and drawn or forged and bored. 

There are no valves in the main steam 
piping as the stop valves on the turbine are 
deemed sufficiently tight. All 1,500-pound 
valves and those for service at 750° F. and 
above have welded bonnets. The 14-inch, 
1,500-pound and the 14-inch, 2,500-pound 
valves in the feedwater discharge are ven- 
turi-type valves. It was found that the extra 
pressure drop through these valves was out- 
weighed by their saving in first cost. 


Stacks 


The 2 boilers at Gallatin are connected 
to 1 concrete brick-lined stack, the top of 
which is 500 feet above grade. This rela- 
tively high stack was chosen to help dissi- 
pate the gases from the boiler. The large 
concentration of generating capacity com- 
bined with the rather high sulfur content 
of the coals available will result in the 
emission of a considerable volume of sulfur 
compounds with the stack gases. It has been 
found that high stacks are one of the most 
economical ways to dissipate these gases. 
However, the Authority has a comprehensive 
program under way, the objective of which 
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is to eliminate or ameliorate the cause of 
this nuisance, if practicable. 
Electrical characteristics 


Each generator is connected solidly to its 
unit stepup 3-phase transformer which is 
rated 300 megavolt-amperes, 55 C, FOA, 
22.5—161 kilovolts. Three 161-kilovolt lines 
are connected to a bus section for each gen- 
erator. Auxiliary power for unit starting 
and emergency use, and for common station 
use, is taken from 2 25/33.3-megavolt- am- 
peres OA/FA, 161-kilovolt transformers with 
double 4.16-kilovolt secondaries. Each of 
these transformers eventually will be con- 
nected selectively to 2 161-kilovolt bus sec- 
tions. Auxiliary power for normal use of 
each unit is taken from a 13.5/18-megavolt- 
amperes OA/FA, 22.5-4.16-kilovolt trans- 
former connected solidly to the unit gen- 
erator-transformer circuit. Controls for the 
generators and 161-kilovolt switching are on 
the main control board in the control build- 
ing located between the powerhouse and the 
switchyard. 

All major auxiliaries which influence plant 
output, such as draft fans, feed pumps, cir- 
culating water pumps, condensate pumps, 
and pulverizers are overpowered. Figures on 
Gallatin are not yet completed, but on a pre- 
vious plant it was calculated that each gen- 
erating unit was able to maintain rated out- 
put with frequency reduced to 55.2 cycles 
at 100-percent voltage, or with 56.3 cycles 
at 83-percent voltage. These figures at Gal- 
latin will be approximately the same. 

CONCLUSION 

The authors have attempted to describe 
some of the more important features of the 
Gallatin steam plant and discuss the rea- 
sons for adopting them. Obviously there 
are many other features which might be 
included in a paper such as this. Because 
of the unique characteristics and significance 
of Gallatin in the powerplant field, it is 
probable that other papers will be written 
dealing with, among other things, more of 
the electrical and operating aspects as well 
as the layout and structural features of this 
plant. 





Dixie Gilmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest fighters for the public good that 
Oklahoma has ever produced, Dixie Gil- 
mer, has been taken by death. It is with 
greatest sorrow that the news of his 
passing is brought to the House, where 
he served as a Member of the 8lst Con- 
gress. 

Torn in body by physical ailment for 
most of his adult life, Dixie Gilmer found 
not only the courage and strength to re- 
main active in public service but literally 
defied the normal law of survival by sheer 
willpower. His frail body contained a 
brilliant mind that was his strength un- 
til the end. 

I deem it a high privilege to have held 
him as a true friend in his lifetime. His 
devotion to the public welfare in his 
many offices of public trust was an in- 
spiration to me, and I know to everyone 
who knew him and his deeds, He con- 
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tributed much in the making of Ok!,-. 
homa into a great State. 

Perhaps his greatest virtue was his re. 
fusal to compromise his principles. Few 
men could have found the courage that 
he needed to carry on his public actiyj- 
ties through the long years of his per. 
sonal afflictions. But the issue of goog 
government and his zeal to serve it 
seemed always to sustain him when men 
of lesser determination would have given 
up the struggle. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
my deepest sympathy to his family. His 
passing is not their loss alone—the Na- 
tion has given up one of its finest 
servants. 





No Room for Compromise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a most timely 
editorial entitled “No Room for Com- 
promise,” from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of June 11, 1954: 


No Room ror COMPROMISE 


Now that both the Senate and House have 
passed housing bills, the decision on whether 
or not the Goverment’s program of low-rent 
public housing is to be continued is up to 
the conference committee of the two 
Chambers. But since the House measure 
provides for no public housing at all and the 
Senate bill provides only for the President's 
modest goal of 35,000 units a year, any com- 
promise between the 2 bills would mean 
a@ pitiably small public-housing program. 

The need for a Government-subsidized, 
slum-clearance, public-housing program is 
indicated by recent statistics compiled from 
releases of both the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the National 
Association of Home Builders, a private or- 
ganization. The NAHB said in February that 
8 million Americans live in houses “unfit for 
human habitation.” Slum and blighted dis- 
tricts, according to the HHFA, comprise about 
20 percent of the Nation’s metropolitan resi- 
dential areas. These same districts, however, 
house 33 percent of the population, account 
for 45 percent of the major crimes, 55 per- 
cent of the juvenile delinquency, 60 percent 
of the tuberculosis victims, and 35 percent 
of the fires. Some 45 percent of expenditures 
for city services go to slum areas which pro- 
vide only 6 percent of real-estate tax 
revenues. 

Public housing is not a cure for slum sick- 
ness. But it does provide a palliative. Along 
with other measures it helps the cities to 
meet some of their most acute problems. 
Since the number of families living in slum 
housing is growing despite the building boom 
of recent years, the need for a governmental 
program to check the blight is clear. The 
authorization of 35,000 units a year asked for 
by President Eisenhower and approved by the 
Senate is aminimum. The conference com- 
mittee should send the Senate bill to the 
House, thus giving it another chance to pro- 
vide for a housing program that the Pres!- 
dent considers vital to the public welfare. 
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Something About Those 50,000 Rounds of 


Small Arms Fire Reportedly Used for 
Each Red Killed in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, the papers revealed that it 
reportedly took 50,000 rounds of small- 
arms fire for each Red killed in Korea. 

That statement has tricky implica- 
jons. 

. The report should serve at least one 
purpose. It should intensify training in 
rifle markmanship for ground forces. 

I said that the statement has tricky 
implications. It is not clear to me 
whether 50,000 rounds of ammunition 
were used for every enemy dead or that 
it took 50,000 shots to kill each Red. The 
distinction should interest the taxpayer 
and the trainee. 

While we realize that in war waste is 
inherent, waste in men, money, ma- 
terials, and machines, there are never- 
theless factors in this 50,000 shots for 
each dead Red report that should help 
the taxpayer breathe more easily and 
the soldier to advance or to retreat in 
combat more confidently perhaps. 

Every shot fired in combat is, of course, 
not intended to kill an enemy soldier. 
The mission of the ground soldier is to 
defeat the enemy. This is done with 
small arms ammunition in several ways, 
by seizure, occupation, surrender, or 
death. The efficiency of shots fired can 
be measured against these factors. 

For example, it is known that ma- 
chinegunners and riflemen often lay 
down curtains of fire to pin the enemy 
down or to make him retreat while an 
objective is taken or a mission accom- 
plished, be it a hill, an airfield, a water 
source, @ supply dump, or a town. 

The efficiency of shots fired can also 
be measured in terms of civilians liber- 
ated from enemy control. When allied 
forces moved above the 38th parallel in 
Korea to the Yalu in the fall and winter 
of 1950, over 4 million North Korean 
civilians streamed south to freedom. 

The pin-down technique, while it uses 
up vast quantities of ammunition, al- 
lows troops to gain time to retreat, and 
it yields terrain inch by inch. During 
the pin-down, or spray for effect, rein- 
forcements or withdrawals can be in mo- 
tion. This technique was in play when 
the marines arrived to buttress the Pusan 
Perimeter. It was also in operation when 
the Tenth Army Corps withdrew from 
the beachhead at Hungnam. Much am- 
munition used, many lives saved. 

The efficiency of shots fired thus can 
be measured in terms of ground held, 
gained, or voluntarily relinquished, and 
the same applies as to time, as well as to 
objectives taken, civilians liberated, 
prisoners captured, or enemy killed. 

The report of the 50,000 rounds to kill 
& Red has many angles, Mr. Speaker. 
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Insurance Firms Are Banding Together 
to Stamp Out Existing Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
desire to clear the gimmicks from acci- 
dent and health policy is really making 
headway. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
performed a very worthwhile service in 
bringing this intolerable condition to 
public notice. The work of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House could not have accom- 
plished all that has been done in this 
respect without the aid of this chain of 
newspapers. But with the publicity 
these newspapers have given to the mat- 
ter it has had the effect of creating in- 
terest throughout our entire country. It 
has resulted in a strong and insistent 
demand that something be done to elimi- 
nate the evils that have been disclosed. 

A recent article by Lowell K. Bridwell, 
a Scripps-Howard staff writer, appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News, issue 
of June 11, 1954, reads as follows: 
INSURANCE Firms ARE BANDING TOGETHER TO 

Stamp Ovt Evi.s 
(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

Derroit, June 11.—Scores of insurance 
companies and the 48 State commissioners 
who have the job of regulating them joined 
today in an unprecedented attempt to stamp 
out the “evils” in selling accident and health 
insurance. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting in convention here, 
has agreed to work closely with a joint com- 
mittee representing companies in the move. 

As one of the first actions, the NAIC today 
was to elect New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
missioner Donald Knowlton as president of 
the organization. Mr. Knowlton in his 11 
years as commissioner, has built a solid rep- 
utation of fair but strong regulation of in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. Knowlton earlier this week credited a 
recent series of articles in The News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers with bringing 
various “gimmicks” in health and accident 
insurance policies into sharp public focus. 

The companies plainly said they were 
anxious to police their own business. 

Both the NAIC and the companies frankly 
admitted they were starting the “clean up 
campaign” in answer to thosuands of com- 
plaints by the public and the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation. 

“For the first time,” Berkley Cox of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., told the commis- 
sioners, “a large segment of the industry has 
joined together * * * in trying to solve the 
problem. 

“I’m more hopeful now than I’ve been that 
we'll find the answers.” 

Seven trade organizations made up of com- 





panies selling accident and health insurance’ 


have joined the group. But others, and 
specifically some of the companies against 
which most of the complaints have been 
directed, are not members of these organiza- 
tions. 

The joint committee hopes, however, to 
turn a spotlight on the relatively few com- 
panies‘ using “gimmicks” and misleading 
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advertising by doing an exceptionally good 
job themselves. 

The companies already are considering 
such things as setting minimum standards 
for health and accident insurance. Once 
these are established, the companies accept- 
ing them will launch a public relations pro- 
gram to let the public know what it can and 
should expect in a “good” accident and 
health policy. 

The so-called positive approach to end 
gimmicks in insurance also will serve another 
purpose by pinpointing to the commissioners 
which companies refuse to accept such things 
as minimum standards and ethical stand- 
ards of advertising. The commissioner then 
can act accordingly. 





Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a letter from Mr. 
William D. Gunn, se:retary, Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, with a report 
of the executive council of its unemploy- 
ment committee on the subject of un- 
employment. 

The letter and report follows: 
MINNESOTA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

St. Paul, June 10, 1954. 
Hon. Roy WIEr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WiER: The subject of 
unemployment was considered at a recent 
meeting of the executive council of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor. The coun- 
cil adopted a report of its unemployment 
committee a copy of which is enclosed. 

The council instructed me to call the re- 
port and this action to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLiaM D. Gunn, 
Secretary, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor. 


ReporT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


With the unemployment that exists at the 
present and with the possibility of more un- 
employment in the future, we feel that local, 
State, and Federal governing bodies should 
initiate projects such as: 

1. Housing projects to replace our slum 
areas. 

2. Highway improvement and new con- 
struction to meet the growing needs and de- 
mands of our transportation system. 

3. Public schools to meet the ever-increas- 
ing school enroliments. 

4. Public institutions to meet the ever- 
increasing needs of our society. 

5. Sewer projects to meet the ever-increas- 
ing need of sanitary conditions. 

6. A reforestation program which will fur- 
nish wood products for our country which 
does not have an oversupply now or in the 
foreseeable future. Such a program will 
bring production out of millions of acres of 
soil which is lying idle now and producing 
nothing. 

7. Increased benefits on social security— 
enough to supply the necessities of life for 
older people in their declining years; and 
lowering the eligibility age to 60 years so 
that working people will have more to look 
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forward to than the average of less than 3 
years of drawing social security benefits. 

8. The completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way to the Duluth Harbor to create a water 
transportation system for the entire upper 
Midwest, thereby creating an ever-widening 
circle of jobs and opportunity for the entire 
area. 

9. A program of soil conservation and water 
conservation. 

Signed by the committee: A. P. Eber], 
chairman; Charles Bannister, Duluth; Carl 
Thode, Winona. 





Dixie Gilmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Oklahoma is mourning the pass- 
ing of one of its most colorful citizens 
and best-known political figures, our for- 
mer colleague, Dixie Gilmer. 

Dixie Gilmer was best known in his 
hometown of Tulsa, and the two daily 
newspapers of that city have both print- 
ed editorials which will interest the 
House and all who knew Dixie Gilmer. 
The editorials follow: 

{From the Tulsa World of June 10, 1954] 
Dre GILMER 

A conspicuous record as a public servant 
ended with the death of Dixie Gilmer, State 
commissioner of public safety. 

The 53-year-old Tulsan, who first entered 
the field of politics as a page in Congress, 
was as articulate as he was proficient in legal 
forensics. His keenly receptive and sensitive 
mind were assets which kept him in the pub- 
lic view for the last two decades. His tenure 
as Tulsa County attorney was the longest in 
local history. Following that, he narrowly 
missed the Governor’s office. He later served 
a term in Congress. ° 

Mr. Gilmer’s laudable zeal and his ability 
as a prosecutor made him a strong and de- 
termined force in law enforcement. His 
constancy in office was matched by a daunt- 
less spirit which, in recent years, refused to 
surrender to insuperable physical difficulties. 
Dixie Gilmer was a credit to Oklahoma. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune of June 10, 1954] 
THe THIN Man Gots Down 


Dixie Gilmer’s passing takes from the po- 
litical stage a performer of consummate skill. 
He did about as much as anyone in Tulsa’s 
and Oklahoma's history to put into govern- 
ment the personal touch the people loved. 
He taught many sluggards to hate crime and 
respect virtue. 

He devoted his whole life to public af- 
fairs and to fighting against an insidious 
form of lung ailment. His success was nota- 
ble in both endeavors, for he lived to be 53 
and went from page in the legislature to 
membership and from page in Congress to 
@ seat in the House. Along the way and 
afterward he was Tulsa County prosecutor 
and a top-level contender for the Democratic 
Party’s gubernatorial nomination. He was 
State safety commissioner when he died. 

Considering that most of this was ac- 
complished after he was stricken with a 
malady that would have shriveled the am- 
bitions of most men, his career was excep- 
tional. 

The thin man from Tulsa really was an in- 
domitable character. 
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Was the Navy Mousetrapped? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
studying developments in the case of the 
midshipman from Jersey City, N. J., who 
was not commissioned with his class at 
Annapolis last week. He resides in my 
district and won a Presidential appoint- 
ment, having come up through the ranks. 

Letters from this office are out to 
ascertain the facts in the case. Press 
reports tell a story. Rumors in the dis- 
trict amplify the press releases. The 
name of Jersey City and a family in 
Jersey City are involved as well as a boy 
from Jersey City. In. our town, a hurt 
to one is a hurt to all. The Navy will, 
I trust, give us the facts. 

In our town we are told that the defi- 
nition of a security risk by the executive 
branch of the present administration is 
someone who talks too much. We hope 
that the Navy did not talk too much 
when it disclosed this boy’s name for 
that would be condemnation before in- 
vestigation, which is un-American. We 
do not recall that the midshipman from 
Jersey City ever waived his rights as a 
citizen, even while at Annapolis. 

We the people of Jersey City and of 
the 13th District of New Jersey would 
dislike for the White House to order the 
Attorney General to list the Navy as a 
risk to the civil liberties of the United 
States because it talked too much. Or 
are we now in for government by apol- 
ogy? 





House Resolution 521 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 29 I introduced what is now known 
as House Resolution 521, the intent of 
which was to bring an end to peacetime 
draft and form the basis for a volunteer 
professional military establishment. 

Peacetime draft, the present system of 
making up the strength of the Armed 
Forces, is inequitable, expensive, and in- 
efficient. My resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
directs the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the pay, allowances and so- 
called fringe benefits endeavoring to 

“work out a program calculated to attract 
vounteers to a military career. This in- 
vestigation would have two principal ob- 
jectives: First, to provide benefits for 
military personnel approximately equal 
to those which could be obtained in civil- 
ian life and, second, to attract career 
personnel into the Armed Forces ih num- 
bers sufficient to maintain them on a 
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volunteer basis except in time of 

This procedure would provide our cy 
try with professional armed units w 
would be familiar with up-to-date and 
modern weapons that are being 

oped from year to year. In this way, 
those reaching service age would hay 
the opportunity of selecting a military 
or civilian career. The program would. 
Save money, give adequate defense, ang 
go a long way in preventing economig 
disruption, 


in< 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of, 7 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be acc 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. | 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquirig | 
from Congress shall submit therewith a 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. | 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o © 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §~ 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ; 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committeg | 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ree 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. — 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together. 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), — 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when © 
presented to either House, shall be referred | 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such © 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 4, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). : 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator © 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed % 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed # 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, @ 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and © 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, © 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commit- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur — 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 — 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. ‘ 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscrifers the daily Recorp at $1.50 ” 
per month, payable in advance. : 

Remit by money order payable to Superin-— 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE | 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates” 
who have changed their residences will pleas?” 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may b¢ 
correctly given in the REcorp. 














The Kansas Territorial Centennial Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
morning Dr. Robert Taft, chairman of 
the Kansas Territorial Centennial Com- 
mittee; Dr. Franklin Murphy, chancel- 
Jor of Kansas University; Representative 
Ed Rees, and I had the privilege of pre- 
senting President Eisenhower with a 
portfolio containing a block of the new 
Kansas territorial centennial stamp. 

The opening sale of the Kansas Terri- 
torial centennial stamp was held at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.,on Monday, May 31. 
On May 30, 1854, Congress approved the 
resolution creating Kansas as a Terri- 
tory. It was most appropriate that the 
opening sale should be held at Fort 
Leavenworth, as it was the first post 
office in Kansas. The design of this 
stamp depicts the pioneer courage and 
yision of those who have gone before and 
have laid the foundations of a great 
State. 

Gov. Edward F. Arn presided at the 
exercises at Fort Leavenworth on the day 
of the opening sale of the Kansas Terri- 
torial centennial stamp. Present repre- 
senting the Postmaster General was As- 
sistant Postmaster General Albert. Rob- 
értson. 

' On that occasion it was my privilege 

to review briefly the history, growth, 

and development of our State from Ter- 
ritorial' days to the present time. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Speech sy HON. FranK CARLSON, OF KANSAS, 
OPENING SALE oF KANSAS TERRITORIAL CEN- 
TENNIAL STAMP, ForT LEAVENWORTH, KANS., 
Monpay, May $1, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and privi- 

lege to participate in the program for the 


Opening sale of the Kansas Territorial cen- 
tennial stamp. 

It is most appropriate that this opening 
sale should be held at Fort Leavenworth, the 
first post office in Kansas. 

The design of this stamp depicts the pio- 
Meer courage and vision of those who have 
gone before and laid the foundations of a 
great State. 

We, as Kansans, at this Territorial centen- 
nial are indebted to them for a heritage not 
based on power or grandeur; but a heritage 
built on the Christian principles of humility, 
service, equality, freedom, and justice. 

To those who built and girded our State 
80 well, we, the present generation, have a 

Challenging charge and a solemn obligation 
to preserve this great heritage for our chil- 
dren and their children, We cannot—we 
Must not falter, . 


Appendix 


Let’s look back 100 years—1854 to 1954. 
In 1854 our Nation was emerging as a great 
world power and was attracting the leader- 
ship of other nations with its rapid devel- 
opment and its active interest in world af- 
fairs, but at the same time, we were suffer- 
ing from internal problems that resulted in 
the Civil War, 

It was that year that Comdr. Matthew 
Perry sailed to Tokyo Harbor and impressed 
the world with our determination to take 
our place among the nations of the world. 
It was in October of that year that three 
United States Ministers to Spain, England, 
and France met at Ostend, Belgium. Their 
advice to the American Secretary of State 
was that the Island of Cuba should be 
bought if Spain wished to sell, or taken by 
force if Spain objected. 

These three Ministers were proslavery 
Democrats, interested in getting possession 
of Cuba as a part of an overall program of 
expansion of slavery in the United States. 

Slavery was a burning issue and factional- 
ism was driving our Nation into two strong 
camps with divergent views. 

On May 30, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
marked a compromise between the forces for 
and against the extension of slavery. The 
statesmen of the North had lost their fight 
and it was a humiliating defeat because in 
this compromise, the South fully expected 
Kansas to go in as a slave State and Nebraska 
as a free State. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
revoked the measure in the Missouri Com- 
promise for limiting slavery to certain sec- 
tions of the United States. This bill left 
every foot of land in the United States fair 
game for slavery interests, but the pro- 
slavery advocates failed to recognize the 
determination and zeal of the Kansas settlers 
who opposed slavery. 

Our Kansas history is replete with the 
zealous and heroic efforts in opposition to 
enforce human servitude, and, after years 
of suffering and bloodshed, these righteous 
citizens carved out Kansas—a free State. 

It was in 1854 that the Republican Party 
was born and one of the main planks in 
this new party's platform was opposition 
to slavery. 

It was that year that Abraham Lincoln 
joined forces with the Republican Party 
and stated in a speech at Peoria, IIl.: 


“I shall try to show that it is wrong, 
wrong in its direct effect, letting slavery 
into Kansas and Nebraska and wrong in its 
prospective principle, allowing it to spread 
to every other part of the wide world where 
men can be found inclined to take it.” 


It was with this background that the 
Republican Party continued its fight for the 
preservation of high ideals. 


It was in 1854 that there was a great ex- 
pansion of business in the United States. 
This was the period, too, when labor unions 
began to appear. The farmers were begin- 
ning to pay attention to scientific methods 
of farming and, in general, a new era had 
begun in the United States. 

Now let’s look at Kansas on May 30, 1854. 
Can you visualize a great rectangle of grass 
where buffalo roamed by the millions, where 
the only inhabitants were a few missionaries, 
traders, agents, squatters, and Indians by 
the thousands? 

There was very little land under culti- 
vation. There were no fences. There were 
few roads, mostly recognized as trails. There 


were no bridges—there were few fords and in 
1 or 2 instances ferries. 

This was truly God’s country, with an open 
invitation to settlers to endure the hard- 
ships and to fashion a great State. They 
built log cabins, they established schools, 
they erected churches, which institutions 
laid the foundations for a model State, in- 
habited by people with vision, faith and 
courage—whose strong convictions have 
made Kansas outstanding among the 
States of the Union. 

We have portrayed Kansas in 1854—let’s 
look at Kansas in 1954. 

If Kansans have a weakness, I believe it is 
one of modesty in telling the world about 
the greatness of our State—the quality of 
its people—the fertility of its soil and its 
unlimited resources for future development, 

Too often we magnify cyclones, droughts, 
floods, and hard times, which are but tem- 
porary blights or hardships that temper and 
steel our people to greater and more sub- 
stantial achievements. 

I think we might learn something from 
the Texans—let’s brag about our State. We 
can rightfully do so. 

Why not tell the world that Kansas is the 
Times Square of the United States, where 
the cross-currents of tri\ffic meet and mingle 
and pass on—where the West says “Howdy” 
to the East and where the North shakes 
hands with the South. 

Why not tell the world that Kansas is 
crossed by more transcontinental highways 
than any other State and that we hold sec- 
ond place in highway mileage—second only 
to Texas—with a grand total of 134,000 miles. 

We rank fifth in railway mileage and are 
served by five transcontinental airlines, 
serving a State which ranks eighth in the 
Nation in the number of airports. 

Why not tell the world that Kansas and 
wheat are synonymous—that our State grows 
one-fourth of the winter wheat of the Na- 
tion. While we rank 13th in area among the 
States, we are second in the Nation in the 
number of total harvested acres. We have 
more than 48 million acres of farm land 
and pasture. 

Why not tell the world that we rank 10th 
among the States of the Nation in mineral 
production, Petroleum is our greatest min- 
eral asset and in this field we rank fifth 
among the States. Our State is a part of 
the Hugoton area, which is the greatest gas 
field in the world and we supply fuel from 
this field to almost every section of the 
United States. 

Why not tell the world about our great 
industrial expansion. Kansas leads the 
United States in the production of flour 
and in the manufacture of personal and ex- 
ecutive aircraft. 


We have a great production capacity for 
chemicals which are used for both war and 
peace. There are over 3,000 manufacturing 
concerns within the borders of our State. 
Industry and agriculture give us a balanced 
economy. 

Why not tell the world about our univer- 
sities, colleges, primary, and secondary 
schools—which have placed Kansas among 
the top States of the Union when it comes 
to education. 

We are proud, too, of our churches, which 
have played such an important part in the 
growth and development of our State. ~ 

Our hospitals are staffed with men and 
women who are leaders in their professions 
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and are so recognized in the Nation.. The 
Menninger Foundation, with headquarters 
in Kansas, is internationally known for its 
treatment of the mentally ill. 

While we are talking about all of the out- 
standing qualities of our State, we must 
stress the most important of all—our peo- 
ple. Ninety-seven percent of our Kansans 
are American born. They are the healthiest 
people in the world—they are aspiring, ener- 
getic, ingenious, intelligent, and resource- 
ful. Pages could be written about individ- 
uals who have played an important part in 
the history of our State, our Nation, and the 
world. 

Time will not permit the calling of this 
roll, but every Kansan is proud of the fact 
that a Kansas boy, born of humble parents, 
reared in a small Kansas community, with 
a typical Kansas family background, has be- 
come the man that the world is looking to 
for leadership through one of our most try- 
ing and difficult periods and who is now 
President of the United States—Dwight Eis- 
enhower. 

I mentioned that our Nation In 1854 was 
emerging as a great world power—let’s look 
at our Nation in 1954. 

In 100 years we have become the most 
powerful nation in the world. In this posi- 
tion we must assume a new roll—a leader- 
ship in the world. 

No longer can we depend on oceans for 
protection—no longer can we live to our- 
selves. We must prepare ourselves to live 
in an atomic age. Our people are a peace- 
loving people, yet we have fought three wars 
in a generation—wars that solved no prob- 
lems, but laid the groundwork for what 
threatens to be the most terrifying and de- 
structive war in our world’s history. 

The issue in this conflict is whether na- 
tions whose people believe in self-govern- 
ment must be overcome and swallowed up 
by nations who believe an individual is but 
a@ slave to the state. 

Human slavery and servitude were the 
burning issues in 1854 in this Nation. In 
1954, the issue, internationally, is whether 
individuals shall live under governments 
that permit freedom of assemblage, freedom 
of expression, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of religion, or be subject to the slavery 
of a state-controlled and dominated govern- 
ment. Communism is that threat of our 
freedom. 

Its dangers cannot be minimized. We 
have been prone to feel that communism is 
an economic and social theory in another 
hemisphere and that it affects us only in- 
directly, however, Americans were shocked 
2 weeks ago when the Communists estab- 
lished a beachhead in Guatemala in the 
Western Hemisphere, which is only a few 
hundred miles from the Panama Canal. 
This is a threat that must not—cannot be 
overlooked. 

In 1954, nationally, we have some domestic 
problems that are pressing. One of these 
problems vital to the people of Kansas is 
the farm problem. As a result of increased 
demands and increased production for war, 
our farmers geared their production into a 
program that built great surpluses of the 
basic commodities. These surpluses at the 
present time are so large they are burden- 
some, but on the other hand, is it not a 
blessing that we have surpluses of these food 
commodities rather than shortages? 


It is my sincere hope that many of these 
surplus commodities may be used to culti- 
vate good will among the people of nations 
that are less fortunate. Why not a cam- 
paign for peace based on food—not bullets? 

Another problém that is causing us grave 
concern is our economic problem. For the 
past“few months we have been from 
& program of production for war to a pro- 
gram of production for peace, It is only 
natural that this should result in difficult 
readjustments in many areas and bring 
about increased unemployment. 
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Despite these dislocations of employment, 
we have over 60 million people employed. 
We have a gross national production of three 
hundred and fifty-nine billion and a personal 
income of two hundred and eighty-three 
billion. 

We have a sound and expanding national 
economy and 1954 promises to be second only 
to 1953, which had the highest employment 
and the greatest gross national production 
in our Nation's history. 

The issue in our economic program is 
whether we as a nation can have prosperity 
and peace or must we be in continuous war 
or preparation for war in order to keep our 
people employed. 

I hope the time will come when we can 
spend billions of dollars for the construction 
of homes, hospitals, schools, highways, and 
improvements that are of real value to our 
citizens and employ our people for these pur- 
poses rather than manufacture munitions for 
war and destructive purposes. 

We are faced with this issue now. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower believes we can have peace 
and prosperity and so do I. 

On this occasion—as we commemorate this 
territorial centennial, we look back on 100 
years of progress, growth, and development 
of this great State. 

Today we begin to look forward with vision, 
courage, and faith to a greater State, in 
which we have preserved the fundamental 
principles laid down during the last 100 
years. In 2054, we will celebrate another 
centennial. 





The Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin.’ Mr. 
Speaker, today, Representative CHARLES 
G. Oaxman, of Michigan, and I have 
introduced bills intended to clarify cer- 
tain provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act regarding profit-sharing plans 
and trusts and the computation of over- 
time pay for employees covered there- 
under. 

In 1949 the act was amended and cer- 
tain items were specifically excluded from 
the definition of regular rate of pay. 
Thus, section 7 (d) (3) of the amended 
act excludes amounts paid pursuant to a 
bona fide proft-sharing plan or trust 
meeting the requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator set forth in ap- 
propriate regulations issued by him. 
Section 7 (d) (4) excludes contributions 
made to a bona fide employee benefit 
plan. J 

In his interpretation of section 7 (d) 
(4) the Wage and Hour Administrator 
recognizes that a plan which is qualified 
for tax purposes under section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is a bona 
fide benefit plan—with one reservation— 
for wage and hour purposes. On the 
other hand his profit-sharing regula- 
tions under section 7 (d) (3) define the 
term “bona fide profit-sharing trust” in 
such a way that most trusts are disquali- 
fied even though they are qualified for 
tax purposes. Many such trusts were in 





existence for a number of years before 
1949 and had fully complied with the de- 
tailed requirements of section 165 (a) of 
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the Internal Revenue Code as amendeg in 
1942. Clearly it was the intention o 
Congress that they should be treateg as 
bona fide trusts by the Wage anq Hour 
Administrator. 

Without detracting in any way from 
the validity of the Administrator's inter. 
pretation of section 7 (d) (4) of the Fajr 
Labor Standards Act, the proposed jis 
correct the existing situation causeq by 
the profit-sharing regulations under sec. 
tion 7 (d) (3) by providing that proft. 
sharing trusts which qualify for tax pyr. 
poses must be considéred bona fie 
trusts under the Pair Labor Standards 
Act. The proposed -bills leave the Aq. 
ministrator with authority to prescribe 
regulations for deferred profit-sharing 
trusts which are not qualified for tax pur- 
poses and profit-sharing plans where 
payment is made directly to the employee 
without the intervention of a trust. 

The effect of the ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator in requiring 
that certain amounts paid under profit- 
sharing plans be considered part of regy. 
lar compensation of the employee is to 
discourage companies from entering into 
profit-sharing plans. Normally, it is q 
simple matter for an employer to com- 
pute the time and one-half he is obliged 
to pay his employees for overtime work 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
However, when amounts paid or credited 
to an employee—at the end of a year— 
under a profit-sharing plan must be con- 
sidered a part of regular pay of an em- 
ployee, the computation of his overtime 
pay presents a complex mathematical 
problem. 

Thus, many employers, rather than 
run the risk of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, may abandon their in- 
tention of inaugurating a profit-sharing 
plan. 

The very fact that Congress has pro- 
vided certain tax concessions with re- 
spect to profit-sharing plans, shows 
clearly that Congress intended to en- 
courage profit sharing. Furthermore, 
when Congress specifically exempted 
payments under bona-fide profit-sharing 
plans from consideration as regular pay 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, it 
was also intended to encourage profit- 
sharing by removing impediments to the 
adoption of profit-sharing plans in in- 
dustry. 

I believe that Congress clearly in- 
tended that a profit-sharing plan which 
qualified for tax concessions under the 
tax laws would also be considered a 
bona-fide profit-sharing plan under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Congress 
surely did not intend to create two 
standards of qualified profit-sharing 
plans. The effect of the ruling of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator is to re- 
establish the impediment to profit shar- 
ing which Congress clearly intended to 
remove. The purpose of the bills which 
Mr. Oaxman and I have introduced to- 
day is to clarify the position which 
Congress intended in the first instance 
and thereby require the Wage and Hour 
Administrator to regard any profit- 
sharing plan which qualifies under sec- 
tion 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code to also be qualified under section 
7 (ad) (3) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as amended, 
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Facts on the Upper Colorado River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, and one who is 
interested in the sound development of 
our natural resources, I feel it is my duty 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
House Report No. 1774, which accom- 
panies H. R. 4449, a bill to authorize the 
construction of the development of the 
upper Colorado Basin. 

This is a big project—one of the few 
remaining big projects yet undeveloped 
within the borders of this great country 
of yours and mine. Unfortunately, 
there are some who violently oppose this 
development—just as there were some 
who violently opposed the construction 
of a transcontinental railroad, of Hoover 
Dam, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. It is unfortunate that some feel 
they must oppose this project, just as it 
is most unfortunate that we are unable 
to iron out our differences. However, 
this criticism tends to make those who 
favor the project look at it very care- 
fully to insure that the best interests of 
all are equally fostered and protected. 

However, Mr, Speaker, I do feel that 
the Colorado River storage project 
should be considered on its merits, just 
as has been done with other major 
reclamation projects in the past. 

The report on H. R. 4449 was filed by 
my committee just a few days ago. It 
sets out, in a few pages, the pertinent 
physical and financial facts with respect 
to this project—facts which were devel- 
oped in the many weeks of public hear- 
ings. I believe it is imperative that every 
Member of this body spend the few min- 
utes required to go over this report so 
that you may understand the basic facts 
contributing to the committee’s decision 
to favorably report the bill. 


Some of the members of my committee 
have felt it necessary to summarize the 
testimony given in opposition to the bill. 
Besides being made a part of the report, 
it was widely circulated among the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Therefore, I feel it is 
my duty to take time to answer the alle- 
gations, I will do this in the most con- 
cise manner in which I am capable, ap- 
proaching each allegation categorically. 

First, it has been said there is a con- 
cealed subsidy. They consider interest 
on the investment in the irrigation fea- 
tures of the participating projects as a 
hidden subsidy. The principle of not 
charging interest on the investment in 
irrigation features is one of the funda- 
mental concepts underlying the recla- 
mation law as it was signed into law 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1902. Call it 
& subsidy if you choose, but let us face 
the facts—it is not concealed. 

Second, it is alleged that it will put 
the Government further into the power 
business than it has heretofore been put 
by other projects, It is claimed that for 
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Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
TVA, power was sold to build the dams. 
We all know that the power was not sold 
before the dams were constructed. Only 
for Hoover Dam did the law read that 
contracts for power had to be entered 
into before construction could start. 
Prior commitment for disposition of pow- 
er was not required for either Grand 
Coulee or TVA Dams, I might point out 
that power contracts at Hoover Dam also 
provide for the generation of diminish- 
ing quantities of power year by year as 
the consumptive use of water is increased 
in the upper basin. 

The charge that the dams of the 
projects are to be built to sell power only 
is simply not true. The real purpose is 
the conservation of water in order to 
make possible the utilization of water 
resources belonging to the upper basin 
States and at the same time enabling 
them to meet compact commitments to 
the lower basin at Lee Ferry. 

Third, critics of the project state the 
authority of the Secretary of Interior 
to construct transmission lines is too 
broad under this legislation. His au- 
thority is limited by the estimating and 
planning behind the legislation. Cost 
estimates as set out in the project report 
and in the bill are predicated upon con- 
struction of certain transmission lines. 
Testimony before the subcommittee 
clearly indicates that the intent is to 
limit the construction of transmission 
lines by the Secretary to backgone tie- 
lines interconnecting powerplants and to 
transmission lines to load centers not 
already constructed or projected by pri- 
vate utilities. 

The fourth assertion that power to be 
produced by the plants is high cost 
power immediately involves the question, 
“What is high cost power?” The esti- 
mated cost of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for hydroelectric power delivered to load 
centers is far below the price for power 
produced by any other method avail- 
able to this area. Steam-produced elec- 
tric energy in this area is estimated to 
cost at least seven and three-tenths mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

As for the fifth charge that we will 
never be able to use the power which 
will be developed, there was ample tes- 
timony given by officials representing 10 
private utilities in the area, surveys made 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to the effect 
that a ready market is or will be avail- 
able for all the power produced at the 
6-mill figure. 

As for the sixth allegation that atomic 
electric power will soon be available at 
a cost lower than hydroelectric power, I 
cannot believe that this will be in the 
near future. I wish I couid believe it, 
it would be a great boon to the power- 
starved Western States. Due to the huge 
original investment, it is not believed 
that atomic electric power will be cap- 
able of production within the cost of 
either steam or hydropower for many 
years to come, at which time it will com- 
pete with the proposed hydropower 
plants, not existing plants. " 

The seventh point made in the sum- 
mary of views would lead one to believe 
the bill would commit Congress to the 
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development of the whole upper basin. 
This legislation would commit Congress 
only to construction of the Glen Canyon 
and Echo Park storage units and, upon 
certification by the Secretary as to their 
economic justification and feasibility, to 
the construction of the Curecanti stor- 
age unit and 11 participating projects. 

The plan of complete repayment of all 
the units which would be authorized is 
based only upon revenues from those 
units and not on revenues from units to 
be constructed in the future. Future 
units that are mentioned refer only to 
potential full development of the area. 
Therefore, the $5 billion figure given by 
the minority is rather misleading. 

The charge that the bill makes drastic 
changes in existing Federal water policy 
is just not correct. For example, I 
point out that there is nothing in exist- 
ing reclamation law which requires that 
the irrigation investment be repaid in 
40 equal annual installments. The facts 
are: First, that irrigators are not re- 
quired to make equal payments; second, 
that only the amount assigned to the 
irrigators is repaid; third, that amount 
is repayable in 40 years only if the irri- 
gators voluntarily choose that type re- 
payment contract; and fourth, that part 
of irrigation allocation which is assigned 
for return from power revenues need 
not be paid during the same period that 
the irrigators pay. 

As many of my colleagues know, Mr. 
Speaker, under special acts of Congress 
repayment periods can be any length of 
time specified therein. In this legisla- 
tion, the total cost of the participating 
projects, including that part which is to 
be returned from net power revenues, 
must be repaid in 50 years. 

The argument that the bill will under- 
cut the Hoover Commission, I feel, is 
irrelevant to the merits of the Colorado 
River storage project. ~The Hoover Com- 
mission has no authority to determine 
what the water policy of the Nation shall 
be—only Congress has this authority. 
However, I want to point out that there 
are no new water policies contemplated 
under this bill. 

My colleagues are quite familiar with 
the fact that of the three Presidential 
commissions of recent years that have 
investigated the water resources of the 
Nation, not one recommendation per- 
taining to water policy has been sent to 
Congress. 

The ninth point states that only 20 
percent of the lands of the participating 
projects are class I lands. This is mis- 
leading since it has meaning only with 
respect to the area in question. It has 
no meaning in a comparison of class I 
lands of this area with class I lands of 
some other area. I might remind my 
colleagues that land is classified to make 
it possible for technicians to evaluate 
the project, to set up family size farms 
under reclamation law, to figure pos- 
sible returns from lands, and to deter- 
mine suitability for irrigation after con- 
sidering other related factors, such as 
climate, type of crops, and so forth. 

As pointed out heretofore, there is no 
gift of $2,500 per acre from the Nation’s 
taxpayers involved. 
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Wherever our water resources have 
been developed—either for irrigation and 
reclamation or power—it has brought 
new wealth to the immediate area and 
resulted in a broader tax base, new mar- 
kets for the industrial areas, and sup- 
plemented our Nation’s diet. 

A spot study of a few typical irriga- 
tion districts constructed by the Federal 
Government shows that these districts 
have paid for themselves by four and a 
half times in new taxes. While the 
money loaned for irrigation features is 
interest free, certainly this new wealth, 
which otherwise would not be realized, 
contributes much more than any inter- 
est charges which might be paid on the 
irrigation features. 

The 10th statement that the bill would 
delegate excessive authority to the Secre- 
tary of The Interior to determine feas- 
ibility and construct irrigation projects, 
the economic and financial feasibility of 
which have been found by the Budget 
Bureau to be in serious question, with- 
out reserving to the Congress the power 
of final authorization, is a misrepresen- 
tation of the facts. In my opinion the 
Secretary has not been given excessive 
authority. In fact, he has been limited 
in his authority. 

Members of my committee well re- 
member my statements of last year when 
I sought, and received, support to re- 
quire congressional authorization before 
any project could be started. Secretary 
McKay has assured me he will not au- 
thorize any projects calling for more 
than $5 million without congressional 
approval. 

The llth point brought out in the 
summary of minority views is best an- 
swered by pointing out that the use of 
the benefit-cost ratio for testing the eco- 
nomic justification of irrigation projects 
is not new. It is merely to be regarded 
as an added criteria for testing economic 
justification. 

Those parts of the Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects which would be authorized by H. R. 
4449 meet both tests of economic jus- 
tification and financial feasibility. 

The 12th charge made in the summary 
singles out the central Utah irrigation 
project. However, it cannot be consid- 
ered on a dollars-and-cents basis alone— 
even though it is feasible and the overall 
benefit-cost ratio for this project exceeds 
unity. The statement would lead one to 
believe that the 12 percent repayment 
is extremely low—this is more than has 
been repaid on many other projects. And, 
again, that is more than the zero quan- 
tity paid back by beneficiaries from 
flood-control works constructed and paid 
for by the Federal Government in the 
form of Federal taxes paid in part by the 
people of Utah and the other upper 
basin States. 

The 13th point has aroused much op- 
position to the bill. Several organiza- 
tions have conducted a vicious campaign 
to kill the project on the grounds that 
it would break 80 years of conservation 
policy by invading Dinosaur National 
Monument in order to build Echo Park 
Dam. They would lead you to believe 
that this is the beginning of wholesale 
attacks on all of our national parks and 
monuments. I want to emphatically: 


point out that neither the Department, 
nor the committee consider this a 
precedent. 

Well-documented testimony by re- 
liable witnesses before the subcommittee 
attest to the fact that there will be no 
invasion of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment in order to build Echo Park Dam. 
On the contrary, the monument has in- 
vaded a natural dam site, and the people 
of the area consented to the enlargement 
of the monument only after they were 
assured that the intent was to provide 
for further water and power develop- 
ments in the canyons of the Yampa and 
Green Rivers. There is a moral com- 
mitment to the upper basin which Con- 
gress should keep. After all, which is 
more important—sightseeing or water 
for irrigation and municipal supply? 
Growth has been stalemated in some 
areas because of a lack of water. Very 
little progress has been made sightseeing. 
This matter is discussed in the commit- 
tee’s report, which I again suggest each 
Member take time to read. 

The minority summary of views states 
the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the drastic revision of the 
bill were largely ignored. The facts are, 
the draft of the bill by the Bureau of 
the Budget was substituted for the origi- 
nal bill and considered as a working 
draft by the subcommittee. It was 
this draft, with amendments that finally 
went to the full committee and was 
favorably reported to the House. In all 
fairness, I feel I should point out that 
the Bureau of the Budget made no fur- 
ther recommendations to its own draft 
during the course of the deliberations of 
either the subcommittee or the full com- 
mittee. 

The 15th of the numbered charges 
states: “Pertinent questions have not 
been answered.” Altogether there were 
21 days of hearings by the subcommittee, 
2 days before the full committee plus a 
5-day tour of the upper basin States 
last fall by several members of the com- 
mittee. This, of course, does not include 
the years of studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the careful exami- 
nation made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. All have approved the project. 

The answers to the questions can only 
involve a rehashing and representation 
of data already submitted to the com- 
mittee in other forms. 

In regards to the 16th point of the 
summary which says the project is not 
self-liquidating. What is a self-liqui- 
dating project? Under existing law, first 
enacted 52 years ago, a project is con- 
sidered as self-liquidating if the revenues 
equal or exceed the costs, and the costs 
are defined as not including interest on 
the investment in irrigation features. 
Inasmuch as this project is a self-liqui- 
dating one under the laws of the land, 
the objection under item 16 is, therefore, 
an objection to the present law. If Con- 
gress should see fit to change the exist- 
ing law, then one of those who feel it 
should, should introduce a bill to amend 
it, calling for interest to be charged on 
the irrigation investment. 


While we are e the interest 


xamining 
features of the bill, it is well for us to 
examine what interest payments will be 
made. The entire cost of power and 
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municipal water features amounting ty 
approximately $632,750,000 will be Tee 
turned to the Federal Treasury with ins 
terest—not only on the capital inves. 
ment but with the interest accruing dur. 
ing the construction period. 

I have previously pointed out the tre. 
mendous returns to the Nation in terms 
of increased wealth, broadened tax base 
new farmsandhomes,andsoforth, 

The 17th point raised in the summary 
of the minority views is a résumé of the 
16 points outlined in the report. I sin. 
cerely hope my colleagues will take the 
time to read and study the committee 
report. 





Soviet Tyranny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we commemorate, with Americans of 
Latvian, Estonian, and Lithuanian 
descent, the tragic deportations of peo- 
ples from the Baltic States by the Soviets 
in 1940. 

The seizure of the Baltic Republics 
marked the first step in the enslavement 
of nearly a billion people in Europe and 
Asia—a pattern which unfortunately has 
become all too familiar: infiltration, the 
presence of the Red army, sham elections, 
then virtual or actual incorporation into 
the Soviet Union. 

In our preoccupation to prevent fresh 
Communist advances, we sometimes for- 
get the fate of these early victims of the 
Kremlin’s aggression. In today’s effort 
to accurately evaluate the potential 
menace of communism and to gage its 
toll upon the freedom of the world’s peo- 
ples, it is fitting that we remember the 
valiant persecuted people who are victims 
of the illegal seizure of Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania in 1940. 


Recently the policy of “Sovietization." 
somewhat relaxed in 1953, has been re- 
vived with ruthless vigor. Underground 
channels have reported another mass de- 
portation within the past year. At- 
tempts are being made to wipe out all 
trace of the Baltic peoples as national 
and cultural entities and to completely 
mechanize the human lives involved. In 
spite of this, news from the Baltic in- 
dicates that the resistance movement is 
still alive. 

The story of the Baltic countries since 
World War II is a tragic indictment of 
the forces of communism. Abundant 
evidence presented to the House Baltic 
Committee is such that the United States 
could never be reconciled to Soviet oc- 
cupation of Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania. 

For the sake of the free as well as the 
enslaved, we must retell the story of this 
tragedy as a lesson in how freedom is 
lost, looking forward to the day when the 
efforts of the free world will be rewarded 
with triumph over Communist tryranny. 
It is for us to bolster the hope of the 
Baltic peoples until that day. 
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EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, man’s devotion to the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and freedom 
was reinforced by the Baltic States free- 
dom rally held at the New York City 
Town Hall last Sunday, June 13, com- 
memorating the 13th anniversary of 
Communist aggression against the Bal- 
tic States and the first mass deportation 
of the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and 


Lithuania. 

Representatives of each of the Baltic 
States contributed to this program of the 
spirit of national independence which 
included selections by the Lithuanian 
Operatic Choir, the New York Estonian 
Male Choir, and the Latvian Evangelical 
Lutheran Chureh Choir of New York. 
This solemn observance of terrorism and 
deportation served to emphasize our re- 
solve that the peoples of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia will regain their 
freedom. 


I was deeply appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to join in these observances and, 
under unanimous consent, include my 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp: 


THE FATE OF THE BALTIC COUNTRIES—A CASE 
: or GENOCIDE 


Of all the peoples of Europe those of the 
$ Baltic countries have perhaps suffered most 
during the last 15 years, for no people in 
Europe have endured so much cruelty and 
misery as have the unfortunate Estonians, 
latvians, and Lithuanians. All three of 
these peoples have their origins wrapped in 
the mist of distant antiquity. They have, 
however, been living in-their fairly well de- 
limited lands, north of Poland and east of 
the Baltic Sea, for more than 1,000 years. 
They have each had their distinctive national 
histories, national cultures, and their hal- 
lowed national traditions. Each in its own 
way has developed its own free, individual- 
istic culture and civilization, patterned upon 
the accepted western European Christian 
civilization. And until their annexation by 
tzarist Russia late in the 18th century they 
managed to maintain their freedom and safe- 
guard their national cultures and traditions. 
For more than 100 years they lived under 
tzarist tyranny, but all three were able to 
keep alive their national ideal, that of re- 
gaining their lost national political inde- 
pendence. And toward the end of the First 
World War, with the collapse of the tzarist 
Russian state, they each proclaimed their 
independence, 


INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS 


Soon after they asserted their independ- 
ence, these countries were duly recognized 
by all the powers, including the Soviet Union. 
All three were admitted into the newly 
formed League of Nations and became full- 
fledged members of the family of nations. 
All three signed the pact of Paris (the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact) renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and they all also 
signed nonaggression pacts with the Soviet 
Union. Though small in size and also in 
terms of population (the combined areas of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are about 
60,000 square miles, with a total population 
of about 5 million), these countries contrib- 
uted greatly to the prosperity and peace of 
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northeastern Europe during the interwar 
years. 

Internally there was striking prosperity 
and constant progress in all three countries 
during those days of independence and free- 
dom. Each of them had proclaimed itself as 
an independent republic in which the demo- 
cratic form of responsible and representative 
government was given a good start. And 
the popular governments thus instituted 
proved efficient and deserving of public sup- 
port. From the very beginning the leaders 
in all these countries were fully aware of the 
heavy responsibilities thrust upon them. To 
some of these inexperienced national leaders 
these responsibilities must have seemed diffi- 
cult to discharge, yet under the circum- 
stances, during the relatively short time al- 
lotted to them, they did astonishingly well 
and discharged their responsibilities most 
honorably. They succeeded in laying the 
firm foundation of a vibrant and virile de- 
mocracy in all three countries. Their gov- 
ernments encouraged and engineered a long 
series of political, social, and economic and 
agrarian reforms, and all these reforms 
marched hand-in-hand with industrial de- 
velopments. Measures concerning the care of 
children, the sick, the unemployed, and those 
affecting the national health and sanita- 
tion were advocated and quickly adopted. 
Great strides were made in public education. 
All these reforms resulted in higher living 
standards and better general well-being. In 
1940 it was stated that ‘‘the best-fed peoples 
in northeastern Europe were those of Fin- 
land and the Baltic countries, and the best- 
clothed lived in Estonia and Latvia.’ In 
short, these three small Baltic countries, in 
the course of their short-lived national in- 
dependence, had become model democracies 
in northeastern Europe. 


LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE BEGINNING OF 
ENSLAVEMENT AND GENOCIDE 


The Baltic countries were among the first 
casualties of World War II, and the peoples 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were the 
first innocent victims of that war. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war in early Sep- 
tember 1939, the government of the Soviet 
Union began to make demands upon these 
countries, demands which aimed at under- 
mining their national independence. And 
these demands were forced upon these help- 
less countries in the guise of mutual assist- 
ance pacts, and the governments of these 
countries had no choice but to sign these 
pacts in the fall of 1939. By these pacts the 
Soviet Union secured certain strategic naval 
and airbases in these countries, and also 
the right to station Soviet forces there. 
These pacts also tied the defenses of these 
countries to that of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever loudly Molotov might state, as he did 
on October 31, 1939, that these pacts “in no 
way imply the intrusion of the Soviet Union 
in the internal affairs” of the Baltic coun- 
tries, that is precisely what these pacts did; 
and they paved the way fc’ still further 
intrusion into the national affairs of these 
countries until finally, less than a year later, 
in July 1940, all three countries were incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union. 

In the spring of 1940 the Soviet Union, 
under a pretext of the flimsiest nature, moved 
in and took over these countries completely. 
The legally constituted governments fled and 
sought refuge in the West. Under strict So- 
viet supervision elections were held, and left- 
wing governments friendly to the Soviet 
Union were instituted. The electoral pro- 
gram in each case called for an alliance with 
the Soviet Union, the purge of representa- 
tives of the former regimes from all govern- 
ments posts, and the distribution of all lands 
to landless peasants. In the course of July 
1940 the new governments of these countries 
voted “unanimously” to unite with the So- 
viet Union. With this incorporation of these 
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once free republics into the vast Soviet do- 
main, began, one might say, the Iron Age of 
the Baltic countries. 

Even before these farcical elections, unan!- 
mous decisions, and forced incorporations 
took place, large-scale purges, arrests, im- 
prisonments, and mass deportations from 
these countries into the far-off corners of 
Asiatic Russia were underway. All this was 
done on orders from the Kremlin and under 
the iron discipline of the dreaded Soviet 
security police. At the time it was impos- 
sible to say how many thousands, or tens of 
thousands, were being uprooted from their 
homes and driven deep into the desolate 
and frosty regions of Soviet Union. Only 
gradually the outside world learned of the 
immensity of this cruel deed. Then the 
whole free world was shocked, when ap- 
prised of the real objective of Soviet policy 
in the Baltic countries. That objective seems 
to have been, from the very beginning, to 
denationalize, to dehumanize, to destroy the 
peoples of these countries by purging the 
populace of all elements who displayed, or 
were potentially capable of displaying any 
sign of independent thought or action, and 
by deporting all such “enemies of the state” 
to places where certain death is their in- 
escapable lot. This was the Soviet policy 
of genocide as they practiced it in the Baltic 
countries. It has often been stated, on the 
basis of information obtained from those who 
escaped and also from bits of information 
received from those exiled to Siberia, that 
more than 100,000 innocent persons from 
these countries, men, women, and children, 
were ejected from their homes soon after 
these countries were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. But this number constituted, 
unfortunately, only the first installment of 
deportees; many more hundreds of thou- 
sands were to follow. There was, however, 
a period of intermission of 3 years, occa- 
sioned by the Nazi invasion and occupation 
of these countries in mid-1941. 

On June 20, 1941, the Nazis attacked the 
Soviet Union and in less than a month they 
succeeded in chasing the Soviet forces out 
of the Baltic countries. But it was not 
much of a bargain for these peoples to ex- 
change Soviet tyranny for Nazi dictatorship. 
They suffered almost as much under the 
Nazis. For 3 years, from mid-1941 to mid- 
1944, Nazi Germany occupied the Baltic 
States, and during that time the people 
were spared from the Soviet terror and 
genocide, even though Nazi horrors were 
almost equally detestable. 


In August of 1944 as the fortunes of World 
War II began to take a favorable turn for 
the Soviet Union, the Red army marched 
into the Baltic countriés and once more the 
war-weary and helpless people were caught 
behind the spreading and tightening iron 
ring of the Soviet communism. With the 
Red army. came the Soviet commissars, the 
dreaded CHEGA, the OGPU, the NKVD, or 
the MVD secret police, followed by Soviet 
experts and specialists armed with 5-year 
plans, plans for the liquidation of the farm- 
ers and collectivization of all farms. And 
all of these unwelcome and hated intruders 
came as emissaries of Moscow, as devout 
Communist agents of the Kremlin to turn 
the the Baltic countries into a satrapy of the 
typrants in the Kremlin. 

Today for almost 10 years these dreaded 
and despised minions of the Kremlin have 
been at their dehumanizing tasks. They 
have been forcing upon this peace-loving, 
independent-minded, industrious and hard- 
working people an alien philosophy, an alien 
way of life, one that is abhorent to these 
people, one that is revolting to the decency 
of human nature. They are forcing these 
peoples to forego and denounce all their 
national ideals and traditions, their Chris- 
tian creed, their individuality, and accept, 
without protest, the credo of the Kremlin— 
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Soviet communism with all its attendant 
horrors and terrors, including, of course, the 
atheism preached in all Communist coun- 
tries. And when the Soviet authorities 
found that the people seemed reluctant to 
foregt their ideals, and were unwilling to 
embrace the new way of life preached to 
them, stern methods were used. Arrests and 
imprisonments were carried out by tens of 
thousands, even by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. These were herded into freight cars 
and sent to prison camps or to forced labor 
camps, far away from the Baltic region, with 
the obvious aim of exterminating the Baltic 


peoples. 

This process of genocide is still going on. 
Several years ago it was conservatively esti- 
mated that more than 1 million people, or 
20 percent of the population of these coun- 
tries, had been “sent” away from their 
homes. Since then genocidal operations 
have been speeded up. It was reported that 
old plans called for the liquidation of about 
25 percent of the population. Later this 
figure has been raised to 50 percent or high- 
er” At first it was planned to bar native 
peoples from the coast and other areas con- 
sidered strategic, but later they were herded 
into and confined in certain specified areas 
only, and their movements are now rigidly 
controlled. And as these countries are being 
depopulated and denuded of their native 
population, peoples from Asiatic regions are 
brought in and settled there. The Baltic 
countries are being colonized by the Ka- 
zakhs, Uzbeks, Tajiks, and other peoples en- 
tirely foreign to these regions, and whose 
very names bring forth horrors in the minds 
of the freemen of the west. 

This genocide which the Soviet Commu- 
nists are practicing in the Baltic countries 
is perhaps worse than anything committed 
by the perpetrators of Nazi crimes. In the 
words of two writers in Collier’s,* “the bland 
falsehoods of Hitler at Munich pale before 
the brutal hypocrisy of the Soviet chief del- 
egate to the General Assembly [of the 
United Nations],” in trying to cover up this 
most hideous crime. To this day there has 
been no effective way of denouncing and 
condemning this genocidal policy of the So- 
viet Union and putting an end to it. We 
can only hope that after the genocide pact 
comes into force, an effective way will be 
found to enforce it, and thus put a stop to 
the worst of all crimes, that of genocide. 

What hope can we hold out to these brave, 
free, and courageous, but long-suffering peo- 
ple? When will they again reassert their 
national independence—throw off the yoke 
of tyranny? 

Would that we could be more encourag- 
ing—more reassuring. But I think we can 
say that we recognize and appreciate their 
courage and their desire for freedom. We 
certainly will never rest easy, never forget 
their justifiable and burning desire for free- 
dom until this yoke of Soviet enslavement 
and brutality has been lifted. The struggle 
is long and arduous, but never too long or 
too arduous to give up hope. Tyranny is like 
@ cancer which must be checked if it is to 
be prevented from spreading. We look to the 
day with our friends of freedom in the Baltic 
States—to the day when they will again 
emerge as strong, free, prosperous, and happy 
nations. We know that our friends in the 
Baltic States will never give up their hope; 
we know they will be ready when the day 
arrives to throw off their suppressors. 

With courage, with perseverance, with 
faith in freedom, this day will come—so help 
us God. 





*J. A. Swettenham, the Tragedy of the 
Baltic States, p. 69. 

* Collier's, June 30, 1951, p. 20. 

= Attwood and 8. Freidin, June 30, 1951, 
Pp. 20. 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, at Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night, June 10, it was my privi- 
lege to be a guest of honor at a dinner 
tendered by the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association in conjunction with 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and the Governor’s St. Lawrence Seaway 
Committee. 

At that time, appreciation was ex- 
pressed to all of us from the Badger State 
who had been glad to give our efforts 
to this great cause. 

I send to the desk the text of the ad- 
dress which I delivered on that occasion. 

Moreover, since the most important 
task is to look forward rather than back- 
ward, I append the text of a Milwaukee 
Journal editorial of June 11 regarding 
new waterway possibilities, particularly 
in connection with the proposed Calu- 
met-Sag project. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tee Seaway: AMERIcA’s NEw FRONTIER 
(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEy, of 
Wisconsin) 

It is a great joy and privilege to attend 
this historic occasion. 

Needless to say, I am profoundly grateful 
for all of the generous expressions tonight. 

I want to assure you, however, that far 
more important than what any single indi- 
vidual did on behalf of the seaway is the 
fact that a great team was working for the 
seaway. 

TRIBUTE TO THE SEAWAY TEAM 

Many of the members of that team are here 
tonight. 

So many, indeed, that it would be difficult 


if not impossible to try to pay well-deserved 


tribute to all of them. 

Each of them gave of himself selflessly 
and untiringly. 

Through years of setbacks, years of disap- 
pointments, years of facing what appeared 
to be hopeless odds, none of them—none of 
you ever gave in. 

I know that this evening will long live in 
your and Mrs. Wiley’s and my memories. 

It will long live not because of all the 
many thoughtful expressions, but because 
the occasion tonight is confirmation that 
right does and will prevail. 

You in this audience and we at this table 
tonight had looked for and dreamed of what 
might be called V-S Day—victory of the 
seaway day. 

Each of you, wherever you are, did your 
part. 

Some of us were privileged to strive for 
this goal—on the main “battlefield”—in the 
Halls of the United States Congress—others 
at Madison, or in Milwaukee, or in other 
Wisconsin communities. 


It is not a question of which man did the 
most or did more, but it is the fact that every 
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man did all that he could do, under the 
given circumstances in which he foung him. 
self. Higher praise than that could Not be 
said of any man. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


What triumphed on last May 13 was a 
great cause, not just a group of individuals 

What triumphed were the forces of right 
and truth and justice and reason over wrong 
and falsehood and unfairness and illogic, 

It was not just Wisconsin and her neigh. 
bors but all America which triumphed when 
the President of the United States signeg 
Public Law 358. 

And it was not just the America of 1954 
nor the America of 1960 when deep-dray 
ships travel 2,200 miles into the heart of the 
North American Continent, but the America 
of 1970 and 1980. 

We were building for the future in this 
long seaway fight. 

We were building for children yet up. 
born—for children whose future prosperity 
we are helping to enhance in this seaway 
fight. We were building for new industry 
and new farming in the immense valley of 
the Great Lakes. 

We were building for America’s expanding 
economic frontiers. 


THOSE OF LITTLE FAITH 


There are those who fear for America’s 
future—who have feared for the future of 
the railroads, the future of the coal industry, 
the future of eastern and gulf ports. 

They are men (now reduced in numbers) 
of little faith and little vision. 

They are men who could not see further 
than the noses on their faces and (what they 
thought to be) the self-interest of their own 
pocketbooks. 

But they are and were wrong—dreadfully 
wrong. The seaway is not going to hurt 
them. 

It is going to help them, provided they 
have the intelligence, the imagination, the 
ingenuity to tap the vast economic markets 
which the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
is going to build. 

I predict that the seaway will revolutionize 
patterns of American transportation, distri- 
bution, manufacturing, agriculture, to a far 
greater and better degree than the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal have revolution- 
ized world trade and travel, production, and 
distribution in times past. 

Why? Because the United States and 
Canada are literally God's countries. 

Here in the New World we are going to 
write a saga in the future which will make 
all our achievements in the past look puny, 
indeed. 

In years to come, we are going to give to 
men and women—200 million and more of 
them—luxuries and convenience and neces- 
sities which the human mind today can 
hardly conceive. 

This is provided, of course, that we have 
the peace without which this building can- 
not go on. 

But the seaway is itself going to be a vital 
weapon for peace by strengthening the 
United States and Canada—giving it a great 
inland protected artery. The seaway is going 
to be a vital element of collective security 
for the world. 

It is going to demonstrate to the Kremlin 
that we of a constitutional Republic can plan 
far better than dictators can plan. There 
may be delays as there have, unfortunately, 
been, but when we Americans set our minds 
to it, no dictatorship can match what free 
men can achieve in conceiving and building 
great engineering works for man's well-being. 

SHOT-IN-ARM FOR MIDWEST 


Meanwhile, even on a short-run basis— 
the seaway is going to be a shot in the arm 
for the Midwest and the Nation. It involves 
an immense public works undertaking which 
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anking. 
aan ~ on seaway is going to be a great 
additional bond between the United States 
and Canada; Canada which already is the 
biggest supplier of United States raw ma- 
terials and the biggest customer for American 
fnished products. 
But most pene = all, the seaway is a 
ychological spur. 
a ; lift a the morale of men. It 
demonstrates anew that there is no such 
thing as an end to the economic horizons of 
America. People say that the frontier is 
gone. It isn’t gone. There is a whole new 
frontier on the Great Lakes, and it holds 
tremendous meaning for America. 
CHANNELS MUST BE DEEPENED 


To realize that frontier, you and I know 
that the channels for access to upper lake 
ports must be deepened. 

So far as all of the seaway proponents are 
concerned, we could infinitely have preferred 
to have been able to put directly into the 
seaway law—immediate provision for deep- 
ening the channels. 

We knew, however, that our chances for 
getting the law enacted would be aided tre- 
mendously if we did not attempt to put into 
a law whose costs are self-liquidating—a 
nonself-liquidating provision which can be 
accomplished through the regular rivers and 
harbors appropriation bill. For in the latter 
type of bill, the Federal Government soundly 
pears the cost of channel development. 

By November, 1954, the Corps of Engineers 
survey of the deepening will have been com- 
pleted, and it is my hope and expectation 
that early in the 84th Congress, the green 
light will have been flashed—authorizing the 
$100 million or so for the deepening work. 

This engineering is absolutely essential for 
the future of the Great Lakes area, because 
the tremendous traffic potential simply can- 
not be handled through existing channels. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the lakes, 
billions of kilowatt hours of power will be 
generated yearly by the harnessing of the St. 
Lawrence. New England and New York in- 
dustry will be tremendously helped. 

We rejoice in that massive outpouring of 
electric juice. So, too, we know that those 
of the East, who so long helped us on the 
navigation phase, which is so vital to the 50 
million people in mid-America, rejoice in 
turn in our good fortune. 

Our two regions were the ones most 
directly involved in the respective phases of 
this effort, but there isn’t one State of the 
Union which won’t feel the constructive im- 
pact of it. 

Now, my friends, on an occasion such as 
this, a man’s mind tends to become flooded 
with memories. 

Thave been privileged to be engaged in this 
fight longer than any but one Republican 
in the United States Senate. He, my good 
friend, Srytes Brampces, of New Hampshire, 
unfortunately has not been numbered in 
our proseaway ranks. 

And so, as I think back to all that has 
transpired down through these 15 years of 
my service there are many persons and many 
events which I would like to recall to you 
how. 

I think back, for example, of the days in 
the 80th Congress when the then chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
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appointed me as chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee. 

I think back to the unsuccessful floor 
fight we waged at that time and subse- 
quently. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S GREAT SUPPORT 


I recall the many conferences during the 
present 83d Congress—conferences at the 
White House, conferences on Capitol Hill. 

And in this connection, I want to pay 
tribute to the Chief Executive of our coun- 
try, without whose inspired leadership the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill would 
never have been passed. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is a man of forth- 
right honesty. He frankly wanted the facts 
on the seaway to resolve certain questions in 
mind. We gave him the facts, and when we 
had given them to him he promptly made his 
decision with firmest resolution and gave us 
the fullest and finest cooperation. His 
achievement in attaining what no President 
before him could attain will I am certain be 
one of the great landmarks of his outstand- 
ing tenure of office. 

But all the way down the line, all across 
America, other good men also gave every- 
thing they had to this cause. 

As I stated at the outset, time does not 
permit me to pay tribute to all the Wiscon- 
sinites whose loyalty to the seaway has never 
flagged—all the Wisconsinites in labor, in 
agriculture, in business, in education, in 
religion, in every field of human endeavor. 

They wrote to me down through the years. 

They sent the resolutions of their clubs 
and societies. 

They visited with me in Washington and 
back home. 

They sent messages to their friends and 
acquaintances in other States of the Union 
asking for support. 

They appealed to other Members of the 
Congress. 

They did everything they could do, under 
the circumstances. 

It is a source of deepest pride to me that 
there is no State of the Union, to my knowl- 
edge, whose people at the grassroots did 
more than did the people of Wisconsin. 

I am proud of them. I am proud to serve 
them. 

CONCLUSION 


And so, with my heartfelt appreciation to 
them and to you tonight, I conclude these 
comments. 

May the seaway victory be but the fore- 
runner of greater yictories to come. 

May right ever prevail over wrong. 

May the builders of America’s future never 
be defeated by those who lack faith in our 
future. 

May narrow, selfish, provincial interests 
always fail before the forces of broad vision 
and devoted public interest. 

May the forces of reason which brought 
about the seaway victory always triumph 
over fear and bigotry and self-interest. 

I believe that all of this can indeed oc- 
cur, if we who have triumphed in this cause, 
give to other causes the same tireless zeal 
that we have to this one. 

Thank you, and good luck to you all. 


—_— 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 11, 
1954] 


New WATERWAY POSSIBILITIES 


Approval of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway has given impetus to other waterway 
plans which, if built, would give the United 
States inland water trade routes from New 
York City to the gulf coast canals. 

Two of the proposals have particular inter- 
est and potential value. First and foremost 
is the Cal-Sag channel project in Dlinois. 
The Calumet-Sag channel is a barge and 
drainage ditch that runs for 16 miles between 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois Waterway 
which connects with the Mississippi. 
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Eight years ago, in 1946, Congress author- 
ized a construction project to widen the 60- 
foot canal to 225 feet, deepen parts of it and 
break a waterway bottleneck. At present 
the Cal-Sag Canal—because of its narrow- 
ness and low bridges (26 highway and 12 
railroad spans)—can handle only low barges. 
By going ahead with Cal-Sag, Congress could 


.open a water link between the Atlantic 


(through the coming seaway) and the gulf. 
The industrial potential of the area would 
be increased by the improved free flow of 
commerce. Congress, which so far as refused 
construction funds, has a duty to study the 
promising possibilities of the project. 

In the East another project—first surveyed 
20 years ago—is attracting renewed support. 
A waterway now leads from the St. Lawrence 
River above Montreal, south through Lake 
Champlain to Whitehall, N. Y., connecting 
with a canal running into the Hudson River, 
leading into New York Harbor. 

If this route were widened and deepened 
in some places, with perhaps a very few 
changes in channel, the lakes would be 
opened (after the seaway) to direct shipping 
into New York City. 

The Cal-Sag Canal has been surveyed and 
authorized. It appears to have more than 
adequate justification. The Army engineers 
give it the highest ratings. The practica- 
bility of the project from Montreal to New 
York—while most interesting—needs study. 
If it is practical and if its benefits would 
justify costs, it would form an important 
part in what could be the greatest inland 
waterway system in the world. The seaway, 
Cal-Sag and the Montreal-New York Canal 
would provide a safe, inland, submarine-free 
trade route that could be invaluable in war- 
time. 

Congress should have a look at the whole 
proposal. It’s intriguing. It might have 
possibilities that would pay big dividends 
to our entire economy. 





We Need the Houses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News: 

We NEED THE HovUsEs 


Enough attention has been centered on 
the problem of slums and blighted, decaying 
neighborhoods to convince practically every- 
body that American cities need rebuilding. 
The National Housing Conference estimates 
that 2 million new homes each year are re- 
quired to give every American good housing. 
Starts have been running slightly over 
1,100,000. 

There is a place in this program for public 
housing. The House and Senate are cur- 
rently at odds over President Eisenhower's 
request for funds to build 140,000 publicly 
financed units in the next 4 years. The case 
for at least this minimum is good, and the 
House should concur in the Senate approval. 

Opponents of public housing argue that 
the taxpayers have no obligation to provide 
shelter for low-income families. This may 
be conceded without weakening the case for 
such construction. 

The taxpayers have no obligation, either, 
to provide hospital care for an indigent man 
with smallpox. Nevertheless, they find it ex- 
pedient to do so, not only on humane grounds 
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but because it is desirable to protect the com- 
munity from infection. 

Slums are costly. Studies have shown that 
such property yields only some 6 percent of 
taxes in metropolitan cities, but produces 
about half of the fires, crimes, juvenile 
delinquency, tuberculosis victims, and so on. 

Public housing has also proved its ability 
to bring a sharp appreciation in the value of 
adjacent property, in contrast to the steady 
decline under the corrosion of neighboring 
blight. 

The housing bill contains other aids to 
home building, in the form of guaranteed 
loans, low interest rates, and a provision for 
low-downpayments to enable the lowest 
income groups to finance the purchase of 
houses. 

As the National Housing Conference 
pointed out, residential construction offers 
largest single opportunity for the expansion 
of jobs and employment of capital. Home 
building has lagged behind in the evolution 
of modern construction methods, but sub- 
stantial strides have been made in the tech- 
nical progress, making for sound investment. 

Two million housing starts a year is not 
an impossible goal for the richest nation in 
the world. If the Federal Government would 
cooperate further by leaving in the hands of 
the taxpayers some of the billions now wasted 
in futile subsidies at home and abroad, the 
next decade or two might see the rebuilding 
of American cities on a scale equal to our 
resources and our needs, 





Return-the-Books Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr.CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Associate Ed- 
itor Alfred G. “Pete” Ivey appeared in 
one of my hometown papers, the Win- 
ston-Salem Sentinel, and was later re- 
printed in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. I refrain from commenting on 
the seriousness of Mr. Ivey’s proposal, 
but will certainly not hesitate to attest 
to its humor and literary merit: 

Here Is ANOTHER WEEK To App TO AN ALREADY 
Lone, Lone Last 

“Bring back the books” is herewith sug- 
gested as a slogan for an annual campaign of 
1 week to round up all the books we have 
borrowed and return them to the lender. 
It’s also the week to get back all the books 
we have loaned. 

Perhaps we already have too many weeks 
to observe. A Return-the-Books Week could, 
however, be a real boon to harassed man- 
kind. It would relieve anxiety, lower high 
blood pressure, patch up broken friendships, 
cure stomach ulcers, and thus permit book 
owners to live to a ripe old age. 

Anyone who has ever loaned a favorite 
book and then waited weeks, months, years, 
and forever for the book to be returned will 
realize the value of Return-to-Books Week. 
It will be a time when you can, without of- 
fense or apology, ask that your favorite book 
be returned. 

Many booklenders are reluctant to ask 
for their property. They may have prac- 
tically forced the book on the borrower. 
Proud of it, they wanted to share it with 
their or friend. The borrower, un- 
willingly (but not wishing to be ungrate- 
ful), probably mumbled something admir- 
ingly about the book and promised to return 
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it as soon as he had read it, probably within 
a week or two. Since the lender has thrust 
the book upon the borrower, it’s a little 
awkward to launch a campaign to get it back. 

A “bring back the books” drive will solve 
this problem. Local, State, and National 
committees could be formed to do the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Have the President proclaim Return 
the Books Week, and be photographed re- 
turning a volume he has borrowed. The 
same with governors and mayors. 

2. Encourage every household to take in- 
ventory of its bookshelves and return all 
books to the owners. 

3. Send announcement cards to persons 
who have your books, asking them in a nice 
way to bring back your books. Name the 
title and the date it was borrowed. The 
sting of the request will be minimized be- 
cause everyone will be doing it. Cards can 
be formal, or comic, or in between. 

4. Appoint a Miss Bring-Back-the Books 
dressed in some spectacular, preferably 
abbreviated, attire designed to represent 
some book. 

Nothing but good (and a lot of books) 
would come, we believe, from such an effort, 
whether it be on a local, State, National, or 
international scale. 





The Situation in Guatemala 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, today we behold a world di- 
vided not merely by geographical bound- 
aries, but also by antagonistic philos- 
ophies. One is based upon man’s dig- 
nity as a human being; the other, upon 
atheistic communism. Atheistic com- 
munism by its very nature and modus 
operandi, as inspired by the Kremlin, is 
dedicated to the suppression and subju- 
gation of the entire freé world. 


Regrettable as it may be, the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, through 
odious and devious means, has made 
progress; and in the light of these re- 
pugnant successes and their effect on 
the entire free world, the present tension 
in regard to the situation in Guatemala 
must be viewed. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of a newsletter which I 
sent to my. constituents, together with 
two editorials dealing with the situation 
in Guatemala. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL VIEWPOINT—A WEEKLY News- 

LETTER BY SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

OF MARYLAND 

WASHINGTON, June 1, 1954.—Developments 
of the past 10 days in Guatemala would 
seem to signal greater activity in the Western 
Hemisphere by the partisans of atheistic 
communism. Undoubtedly, Communist in- 
filtration of Central and South America, in 
conjunction with continued and devious 
subversion in our country, is but part of a 
planned program for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the United States and of all freedom- 
loving people everywhere. There is much 
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expert testimony to substantiate this point 

Thus, the repugnant pattern of world 
domination, created by the Bolshevix i 
rorists immediately following World Wa, | 
and since, surreptitiously, and often one 
motivated by the Kremlin, moves Closer _ 
ultimate attainment, unless the free world 
with alacrity and vigor, rather than apathy 
and indolence, awakens to the true aeten, 
and eventual goal of the Red menace, r 

Let it not be forgotten that international} 
communism has but one, and only one, ob. 
jective—world domination and subservi. 
ence—the accomplishment of which has fol 
lowed a definite plan of several specific 
phases: 

First, the overthrow of the Czarist regime 
in Russia after World War I for the Purpose 
of obtaining a national base for internationaj 
operations. Second, in the years prior to 
World War II, the consolidation of Russia 
under Communist control. Third, a program 
of periphery expansion to enable contiguous 
defense from satellite nations. Fourth, the 
mastery of Asia by either direct or indirect 
means; the latter having proved most effec. 
tive. Fifth, the mastery of Africa with its 
vast storehouse of natural resources. Sixth 
the mastery of Latin America as a prelude 
to the economic strangulation of the Uniteq 
States. Each phase requires no direct mil. 
tary intervention by Russia; on the contrary, 
results are obtained through the typical 
Kremlin-inspired tactics of subversion, infil. 
tration, and propaganda. Only recently, the 
scope of these tactics has been broadened to 
include a campaign of negotiated economic 
ties with the Communist orbit. 

The present tenseness in the Guatemalan 
situation might well be viewed in the light 
of results thus far achieved through this 
phased plan of international conspiracy, par- 
ticularly since World War II: Establishment 
of Red China, occupation of Tibet by “a peo- 
ple’s army of liberation,” invasion and di- 
vision of Korea, support of Ho Chi Minh in 
Indochina, attempts to aid the insurrection. 
ist Hukbalahps in the Philippines, support 
of independence for Indonesia, infiltration 
of Burma, a program to communize Thailand 
and Malaya, creation of an Iron-Curtain de- 
fense through a consolidation of satellite 
nations, disruption of most Middle East gov- 
ernments, except for Greece and Turkey. 

With the knowledge of such a global con- 
spiracy, and the inroads which have already 
been made in the community of free na- 
tions, the extensive reaction of lethargy to 
situations such as now exist in Guatemala 
is indeed incredible. If freedom, as a basic 
dignity and cherished heritage, is to be pre- 
served, this latest threat to the Western 
Hemisphere must be challenged, perhaps, 
through a return to the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of May 
31, 1954] 


TuHEse Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The nullification*of the Monroe Doctrine 
Was a response to the demand of Latin 
American countries which resented the um- 
brage of a United States protectorate over 
them. In its stead appeared a series of mul- 
tilateral agreements which effectively bar 
protection of the interests of the United 
States without the two-thirds consent of the 
Latin American countries. 

The Monroe Doctrine formally came into 
existence in President Monroe's annual 
message of December 2, 1823, but its origin 
goes back to Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Its basic principles were fundamental 
American policy from George Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is not funda- 
mental American policy today and therefore 
the State Department and the President are 
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1954 
unable to act soundly in the Guatemala 


affair. Top points 

The primary matters discussed in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine are: 

1. The American continents are not sub- 
ject to colonization by any European power; 

2. The United States would consider any 
attempt of the Allied Powers, to extend 
their system to any part of “this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

By “Allied Powers” in 1823 were meant 
Austria, France, Russia, and Prussia, and by 
“system” Was meant the post-Napoleonic 
reaction of the Holy Alliance. 

3, Existing European colonies were ex- 
cluded from these provisions. 

4. With regard to the Spanish colonies 
which had declared their independence, the 
United States “could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them or of 
controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

Some apply 

I desire to quote a few sentences from the 
Monroe Doctrine which are applicable to the 
Guatemalan situation: 

“The political system of the allied powers 
is essentially different in this respect from 
that of America, This difference proceeds 
from that which exists in their respective 
governments; and to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citi- 
zens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole Nation is de- 
yoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

Were the Monroe Doctrine in effect today, 
the difference in system between the Marx- 
ism-Leninism of the Soviet universal state 
and the United States would be sufficient 
cause for the United States to intervene in 
Guatemala. The physical peril is the de- 
struction of the Panama Canal; the spiritual 
peril is the spread of the Marxist system. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 1, 
1954] 


REPEATING History: Sovrer Arms AID TO 
GUATEMALA DEFIES MONROE DocCTRINE— 
PROCLAIMED To THWART 19TH CENTURY 
RussIAN AIMS 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The heavy shipment of arms from the 
Soviet bloc to Communist-infiltrated Guate- 
mala is the most serious challenge to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the present century. 
And, if one looks up the record, ofe finds 
that the Monroe Doctrine was conceived very 
largely as a challenge and a warning to an- 
other Russian Government—that of Tsar 
Alexander I. 

There were two causes of concern about 
Russian designs in the United States at the 
time when President Monroe set forth his 
famous doctrine, in his message to Congress 
of December 2, 1823. First, Tsar Alexander 
had proclaimed an iron curtain along the 
northwestern coast of America, forbidding 
navigation or fishing within 100 miles of the 
coast as far south as the 51st parallel (some- 
what to the north of the present boundary 
between the United States and Canada). 

At that time all boundary claims in what 
was then an unsettled wilderness were vague 
and there was a Russian settlement at Fort 
Ross, north of San ‘Francisco. a 

Second, the Russian Government had ad- 
dressed two notes to the United States, re- 
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fusing to recognize the independence of the 
newly established republics in South America 
and announcing that the policy of the Holy 
Alliance, in which Tsar Alexander was a mov- 
ing spirit, was “to crush all revolutionary 
movements.” There was here at least a hint 
of possible Russian participation in some 
European intervention in South America. 
Basic principles 

The Monroe Doctrine, one of the oldest 
and most universally accepted commitments 
in American foreign policy, laid down two 
main principles. The American continents 
were not to be considered subjects for future 
colonization by European powers. And any 
European intervention against independent 
American states was declared “the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 

There have been occasional diplomatic 
crises over the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Most serious was the French in- 
tervention which placed an Emperor, Maxi- 
milian, on the Mexican throne. This coin- 
cided with the American Civil War. After 
the end of the Civil War the firm attitude of 
the United States was sufficient to insure 
the withdrawal of the French troops and the 
fall of Maximilian. 

A boundary dispute between British Guil- 
ana and Venezuela in 1895-97 and financial 
claims of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
against Venezuela in 1902-4 produced flur- 
ries of excitement; but both these incidents 
were settled peacefully. 

In recent decades the Monroe Doctrine, in 
line with the nationalist susceptibilities of 
our neighbors south of the Rio Grande, has 
been modified and broadened. From a uni- 
lateral declaration of purpose by the United 
States it has become a multilateral obligation 
of all American states to act together in the 
event of a threat to the security of, the 
hemisphere. 

For the last 10 years Guatemala has been 
a trouble spot in inter-American relations. 
A tight oldfashioned Central American per- 
sonal dictatorship was overthrown and the 
Communists succeeded in moving in on the 
somewhat woolly minded reform govern- 
ment which was set up. Since that time, 
and with growing intensity in recent years, 
the Guatemalan Government has been har- 
assing American economic interests, such as 
the United Fruit Co., and refusing to go 
along with hemispheric measures designed to 
check Communist subversion, 


Military ascendancy 


The receipt of arms valued at $10 million 
from behind the Iron Curtain puts a more 
serious aspect on what had been regarded in 
the past as a minor diplomatic headache. 
Any such export from such a source may be 
considered strictly political in design. The 
Central American Republics are poor and 
economically retarded, and Guatemala has 
acquired a position of temporary military 
ascendancy. 

The grave view which Washington takes 
of this development has been reflected in 
comments of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and in the hasty rushing of 
much smaller quantities of arms to two of 
Guatemala’s neighbors, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. 

A stockpile of arms from Communist 
sources in an American country located a 
few hundred miles from the Panama Canal 
may be an alarm bell even to Americans 
who feel that Indochina is a long way from 
home. The immediate danger is probably 
not a direct attack by Guatemala on its 
neighbors. This would be a clear challenge 
to hemispheric peace and security and could 
be dealt with, in all probability, by joint ac- 
tion, -averting“the stigma that would always 
be attached to single-handed United States 
action, regardless of the provocation, against 
a@ smaller and weaker nation. 

The danger is rather that Guatemala 
might become a kind of Typhoid Mary, 
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spreading germs of communism and anti- 
Americanism accompanied by arms in the 
Central American area. This danger may 
be averted or minimized by close consul- 
tation between the United States, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, and other States which may 
be affected. 

The diversionary design of this shipment 
of arms, at a time when the issue of extend- 
ed war or peace in Indochina is becoming 
acute, is clear. Just how the arms were 
paid for is not clear. But Moscow may well 
count on buying more than $10 million 
worth of trouble for the United States in 
its own backyard. 


Continual undermining 


The arms shipment to Guatemala was re- 
vealed shortly after Mr. Dulles delivered a 
speech at Williamsburg in which he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communist despotism 
“cannot be resolved by any agreed partition 
of humanity between freedom and despot- 
ism.” The arms shipment seemed to confirm 
this opinion. For it is only one of many 
devices by which Communist undermining 
might be expected to go on even if some kind 
of division of the world into spheres of in- 
terest were formally agreed on. 





The American Merchant Marine: Lifeline 
of Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a prize- 
winning essay by John K. Sleeman, a 
14-year-old student of Belle, W. Va. 
This essay entitled ‘““‘The American Mer- 
chant Marine: Lifeline of Industry,” was 
entered in a contest sponsored by the 
Propeller Club, and, I am happy to say, 
it won for this fine young man a trip to 
Cuba. 

In a letter to me, young Sleeman wrote 
that he “was trying to arrange to take 
an older member of the family along 
because, at 14, I haven’t had a chance 
to learn Spanish yet.” I am confident 
he will enjoy this trip, and it will be a 
wonderful experience for young Sleeman. 

I urge my colleagues to read this essay, 
a fine tribute to our great American mer- 
chant marine, by an outstanding young 
man from my State of West Virginia. 

Incidentally, he comes from a section 
where the inland waterway and the in- 
land merchant marine played a great 
part in the settlement and building of 
the West. In his essay he calls atten- 
tion to that fact, and shows what water- 
borne transportation can do. For that 
reason I think this is a very fine essay, 
and I urge all my colleagues to read it. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: LIFELINE 
or INDUSTRY 
(By Kay Sleeman, Belle, W. Va.) 

The history of the great merchant fleets 
down through the ages parallels the history 
of industry, prosperity, enlightenment, lead- 
ership, and prestige. The lack of merchant 
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fleets, or neglect of them, has been the un- 
doing of whole civilizations, such as that of 
ancient Greece. 

America, with its thriving industries, its 
matchless standard of living, and its free- 
dom-loving people, owes its very existence to 
our merchant fleet, for it was the navigation 
acts passed by England in the 1600's which 
irked the colonists and contributed to their 
eventual revolt against the mother country. 

One of the first acts of our ist Congress 
was to enact measures to protect and en- 
courage the American merchant marine. 
Thomas Jefferson, with his auburn hair and 
stubborn determination, put up @ success- 
ful argument for development of the ship- 
ping he considered essential to American 
industry and economic balance. 

It was our swiftly growing fleet of mer- 
chant vessels which gained for this young 
nation the respect of the world and, by 
establishing trade between America and the 
rest of the world, encouraged manufactur- 
ing and industry of all kinds. 

In time of war, the American merchant 
marine maintains and protects our indus- 
try. Although it is not Government owned 
or operated—merely Government aided—it is 
the guardian which first meets the enemy. 

“It is our high seas protection against the 
enemy on the economic front long before 
our first line of military defense is called into 
play,” declared Congressman TOLLEFSON, 
from the State of Washington, when he ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives recent- 
ly concerning the vital importance of a large 
merchant marine. 


Fleet Adm. Ernest King, of the Navy, in 
praising the American merchant marine, 
calls it an important national resource and 
“a buttress to sound national economy.” 

The merchant marine which has helped 
to build and promote our wonderfully suc- 
cessful system of free enterprise is, appro- 
priateiy enough, a private industry. It is 
true that the United States Maritime Com- 
mission loans money, by subsidy, to private 
firms building and operating ships in foreign 
trade. Yet the number of unsubsidized 
ships numbers five times as many as those 
now receiving Government aid in cash. 


No nation today can equal the United 
States in either number or tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels. 


Our modern freight vessels are more ef- 
ficient than ever before. They cover greater 
distances in less time, and consume less fuel. 
They are designed with extra large cargo 
hatches and double handling gear at each, 
which makes for speed and ease in handling 
freight, with fewer “lay days” for vessels, 
more “pay days” for industry. 

We have better-trained personnel, with 
better living conditions and quarters than 
at any time in our history. 

Our merchant marine on the inland 
waterways and coastal routes enables us to 
use more widely and more productively the 
vast array of America’s resources, from 
northern timber and southern turpentine to 
eastern coal and western copper. 


It enables us to build industry in places 
inaccessible to other transportation facil- 
ities. For instance, the Kanawha Valley, a 
narrow strip of land and water nestled in 
the mountains of West Virginia, has in a 
comparatively short time developed from a 
sparsely settled agricultural area into one 
of the industrial centers of the world. Now 
called the Magic Valley, it owes its progress 
primarily to the boats that have plied the 
Kanawha River, carrying to distant markets 
its coal, oil, chemicals, and glass, and bring- 
ing in steel, machinery and other vital ma- 
terials. 

To earlier settlers along the Kanawha, 
these boats brought food and furniture, 
books and percales. Salt, the first important 
product of the valley, started its journey to 
world markets in boats on the Kanawha. 
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In addition, there were passenger boats which 
gave these valley dwellers virtually their 
only opportunity for travel to the outside 
world, for roads were many times impas- 
sable, and in many places nonexistent. 

It was still an age of barter in some re- 
spects, and it was a happy day for the house- 
wife when the “iron boat” arrived in the 
springtime. The children joined in the work 
of carrying down the bank all the scrap metal 
which had accumulated during the year on 
the typical small farm—rusty mowing 
scythes, discarded reapers, barrel hoops, 
even buggies. Glassware and dishes, and 
perhaps a handsome cut glass punch bowl 
for “infares” and special occasions, were re- 
ceived in exchange. 

With increasing river traffic, new indus- 
tries arrived. Older ones prospered. The 
standard of living rose. 

Now, although highways have been built, 
and truck and railway lines traverse the 
valley, the great petroleum refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, coal mines, and power plants de- 
pend upon the river boats for the most de- 
pendable and efficient transportation at 
lowest cost. The savings they realize are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. A greater volume of sales is 
possible when the price can be kept low, and 
with volume sales. comes added incentive 
for the research which improves products. 
Thus the consumer benefits in two ways. 
He gets a better product at less cost. 

The story of the Kanawha Valley, multi- 
plied a thousandfold, is that of the Nation. 
Wherever our merchant ships could pene- 
trate, they have carried with them poten- 
tialities for progress, opportunities for de- 
velopment. 

To the American merchant marine we can 
rightfully, gratefully, assign the title “Life- 
line of Industry.” 





Platform Adopted by the 1954 Wisconsin 
Republican Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
strength of the Republican Party of our 
Nation consists of the strength of its 48 
State Republican units and of their 
combined strength with respect to all 
America. ‘ 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin 
met last week in Milwaukee. It con- 
tributed what I believe to be an out- 
standing statement of grassroots prin- 
ciples on which it invites, and on which 
I know it will receive, the continued sup- 
port of the people of my State interested 
in sound government at Madison and 
throughout our 71 Badger counties. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the State convention platform be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT oF PLaTrorM ADOPTED BY 1954 REPuUB- 
LicaN CONVENTION—PLANKsS COvER MANY 
IssuEs—Lapor’s STRIKE RIGHTS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS ARE CONSIDERED 
Since the birth of the Republican Party at 

Ripon in 1854, Wisconsin citizens have gen- 

erally entrusted the government of their 

State to Republican officials and legislators. 
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Experienced Republican leadership has gj. 
Ways given Wisconsin an honest, efficient 
government, responsive to the needs, hopes, 
and desires of the people. Through the cen. 
tury, Wisconsin has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for the honesty, economy, and social 
advances of its government which has be. 
come the pattern for legislation and admin. 
istration in other States and the Federal 
Government. 

Our Republican national administration is 
demonstrating once again that the Republi- 
can Party can provide the same quality of 
progress and leadership in Washington which 
Wisconsin citizens now enjoy and have en- 
joyed for most of the century. 

Today the Republican national adminis. 
tration has restored honesty and integrity 
in Washington and permitted Americans once 
again to regard their national leadership with 
respect. 

AGRICULTURAL 


The Republican Party of Wisconsin be. 
lieves that the farmer is entitled to a fair 
price for his product, as the industrial worker 
is entitled to a fair wage and industry to 4 
fair profit. 

Recognizing that in agriculture lies the 
economic strength of Wisconsin, Republicans 
will continue to support programs which 
would encourage and develop this vital seg- 
ment of the State economy. 

The Republican brucellosis-control pro- 
gram is effectively reducing this costly dis. 
ease. In the last 4 years Republican ad. 
ministrations through legislation have pro- 
vided $6 million for the aggressive brucellosis 
program which now is being widely copied 
by other States. We shall continue this 
program. 

Milk markets goal 

We support the principle that the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer must receive protection 
from subsidized competition on acreage di- 
verted from the production of corn, wheat, 
and cotton in other States under the price- 
support program. We oppose the restrictive 
local ordinances and unfair Federal milk 
marketing orders which have closed markets 
to Wisconsin dairy farmers while forcing 
consumers in those areas to pay excessive 
prices for their milk. 

We believe that the true solution to the 
problems of the dairy farmer lies in expand- 
ing consumption of dairy products. 

Under Republican leadership, therefore, 
the State government will continue the de- 
velopment of new uses and expanded markets 
for dairy products. 

Recent test merchandising campaigns by 
the State department of agriculture have 
stimulated sales of dairy products as much 
as 300 percent. This success is convincing 
evidence that such activities should be ex- 
panded to create greater markets for Wiscon- 
sin dairy products. We therefore pledge that 
this vital promotional activity will be sub- 
stantially increased. 

The Republican Party will continue its tra- 
ditional support of soil conservation and 
erosion control, and will continue to support 
and encourage rural electrification and 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated cooperatives. 


LABOR 


The Republican Party of Wisconsin has de- 
veloped an impressive reputation for dealing 
fairly with every segment of society. Out- 
standing is its record in the field of labor 
legislation because of the leadership the 
party has provided. 

Most significant among these many acts 
are those dealing with the rights of work- 
men who lose their jobs or are disabled in 
the course of their employment. Wisconsin 
led the Nation in the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment 
compensation laws, and has consistently 
maintained the most liberal benefits under 
these acts of any State in the Union. 


The 1953 Republican legislature again im- 
proved legislation in this field with the re- 
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sult that wisconsin today provides greater 
penefits, for a longer period of time, than any 
other State. 

The Republican Party pledges that it will 
continue to maintain benefits for the unem- 
ployed and the disabled in the front rank of 


all States: Right to strike cited 
We reaffirm the belief of the Republican 
party in the following rights: 
FOR THE WORKINGMAN 
The right to quit his job at any time. 
The right to take part in legal union ac- 


vane right to remain in his union so long 


as he pays his dues. 
The right to protection against unfair 
practices by either employer or union offi- 


on right of political activity of his own 
choice and freedom to contribute thereto. 
The right to a job without first joining a 


= right to @ secret ballot in any elec- 
tion concerned with his livelihood. 

The right to protection from personal 
financial responsibility im damage cases 
against his union, 

FOR THE LABOR UNIONS 


The right to establish union-shop con- 
tracts by agreement with management. 

The right to strike. 

The right to free collective bargaining. 

The right to protection from rival unions 
during the life of the union contracts. 

The right to assurance from employers 
that they will bargain only with certified 
unions as a protection against unfair labor 
practices. 

INDUSTRY 

The Republican Party recognizes the in- 
creasing importance of industry in the eco- 
nomic life of the State. During the years 
of Republican administration, Wisconsin has 
attained a place among the 10 leading in- 
dustrial States in the Union, 

It will continue to be the purpose of the 
Republican Party to encourage the develop- 
ment of industry in Wisconsin, to provide 
a sounder State economy, and to provide 
greater employment opportunity for the citi- 
zens of the State. 

We therefore commend the Republican na- 
tional administration, the Republican Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and the Republican 
State administration for their efforts in se- 
curing passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation. We look forward to substantial 
economic development in Wisconsin as a 
result of this successful effort. 


We further commend the governor and the 
legislature for the creation of two important 
groups active in aiding in the industrial de- 
velopment of the State. The industrial de- 
velopment committee and the natural re- 
sources committee already have given evi- 
» dence that they hold forth great promise 
in the further development and strengthen- 
ing of Wisconsin industry and we pledge 
continued support for these groups. 


CONSERVATION 


The Republican Party consistently has 
recognized the importance of sound conser- 
vation practices to the economic welfare of 
the State. 

This devotion to the principles of con- 
servation has led Republican administra- 
tions to provide programs of pollution con- 
trol, forest protection, fish and game man- 
agement, reforestation and watershed im- 
provement which are second to none in 
America, 

Under the forest crop law, the woodwork- 
ing industries of the State have been pro- 
Vided with resources which promise within 
Telatively few years to make available a 
continuing supply of raw materials. 
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Under the Republican Party, every aspect 
of conservation has receive intelligent treat- 
ment. We have recognized the interests of 
hunters and fishermen, and the needs of our 
resort areas, yet we have not sacrificed the 
principles of basic conservation. 

Republican administrations will continue, 
through the activities of the State natural 
resources committee, the conservation com- 
mission and the State legislature, to improve 
and develop the conservation activities of the 
State. . 

STATE FINANCES 


Wisconsin Republicans have steadfastly 
supported the prineiple that government can 
be most economically administered on a pay 
as you go basis, and have resisted all efforts 
of the minority party to repeal our consti- 
tutional prohibition against borrowing by 
the State. 

It shall be our purpose to continue to 
operate the State government with economy 
and efficiency, to the end that the cost of 
governmental operations may be met with 
current revenues. 

We commend our Republican national ad- 
ministration for its efforts to restore solvency 
in the Federal Government, for acting to halt 
inflation, stabilize the economy, and elimi- 
nate graft, waste, and extravagance in 
Washington, We commend the Republican 
Congress and the President for providing the 
American people with the largest Federal 
tax reduction in the history of the United 
States. 

We commend the Republican State ad- 
ministrations for reducing State income taxes 
almost 40 percent during the last 10 years, 
while taxes in virtually every other State 
were being increased. We take pride in this 
remarkable record, and pledge that we shall 
continue to practice the economy in order 
that Wisconsin citizens may be spared the 
burden of unnecessary taxes. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


We take pride in the constructive im- 
provements at State institutions which have 
been provided by the Republican admin- 
istrations. 

During the years of World War II when in- 
flation and an expanding economy produced 
revenues beyond expectations, the Repub- 
lican administrations and legislatures wisely 
laid aside funds for use in the improve- 
ment of the State’s physical plant. 

Legislation was enacted for the orderly re- 
placement of physical facilities as they be- 
come obsolete. 

Construction at the State university, the 
State colleges, the mental hospitals, and 
other public welfare institutions totals $97 
million since the close of World War II. The 
Republican Party takes pride in the wise in- 
vestment of these surplus funds, and com- 
mends the foresight of those Republican of- 
ficials and legislators who have made possible 
these magnificent improvements at institu- 
tions throughout the State. 

We pledge that the Republican Party will 
continue to maintain the State’s physical 
facilities at a level consistent with the needs 
of our students and those in need of care and 
treatment by the State. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

The attitude of the Republican Party to- 
ward those in our society who must look to 
the State for help in best expressed in these 
words of President Eisenhower: 

“In all those things which deal with peo- 
ple, be liberal, be human. In all those 
things which deal with the people’s money or 
their economy, or their form of government, 
be conservative.” 

The Republican Party consistently has ex- 
tended a helping hand to the mentally ill, 
the aged, the widowed, the underprivileged, 
and retarded children, the handicapped—to 
all those who need the aid and good will of 
their fellow citizens, 
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During the last decade vast improvements 
have been made in the quality of care at our 
State institutions of public welfare. Insti- 
tutions which were understaffed and ill 
equipped have been generously provided for 
to enable the development of sound treat- 
ment programs, rather than mere custodial 
care. Personnel and facilities have been pro- 
vided which immeasurably brighten the 
hopes of our victims of mental disease. Un- 
der Republicans more than $42 million has 
been provided for improved construction fa- 
cilities at public welfare institutions. 


We pledge the continuation of these sound 
and humane programs, in the knowledge 
that such a course not only serves the cause 
of humanity and justice but inevitably re- 
sults in strenthening the State’s economy, 
as well. 

EDUCATION 


Republican administrations 1n Wisconsin 
historically have recognized education as a 
primary consideration of the State govern- 
ment, since the benefits derived from educa- 
tion are essentially statewide. 

This philosophy has encouraged Republi- 
can legislators and governors to enact laws 
under which the State bears a substantial 
share of local educational costs. 


Research by the taxation committee of the 
legislative council indicates that per capita 
State assistance in Wisconsin is 50 percent 
greater than the national average. 


It is a significant part of Republican phi- 
losophy that a major portion of Wisconsin's 
aids to local units of government is in the 
form of shared taxes, rather than direct aids 
for a specific purpose. As a result, there is 
less State control of the method by which 
the funds are expended, permitting greater 
local control over and responsibilities for 
governmental operations. 

We pledge a continuing study of elemen- 
tary school problems with the aim of main- 
taining local control and participation in 
educational affairs. We further pledge the 
provision of funds to permit payment of 
educational aids in full. 

This belief in the principle that the best 
administered government is that which is 
closest to the people is the basis for our con- 
tinued opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and all of the Federal regulations and 
controls which such aid would impose. 

The Republican Party also has recognized 
its responsibility in the field of higher edu- 
cation by making generous provision for the 
State university and the State colleges. Ap- 
propriations for building alone total more 
than $50 million in the last 10 years. 

It continues to recognize the needs and 
problems in this field, and in particular the 
pressing need for increased facilities which 
rising population will occasion. 

We pledge, therefore, a continued program 
of building at our institutions of higher 
learning. 

We recognize also that higher education is 
on the threshold of a new and greater ex- 
pansion to meet the needs of a greatly in- 
creased population. We pledge measures to 
coordinate our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and to eliminate costly duplication, par- 
ticularly where parallel, overlapping pro- 
grams are offered, to the end that opportu- 
nity for higher education may be more 
broadly and more economically available to 
our youth in the various areas of the State. 

We commend the progress of the public 
library system in Wisconsin over the years 
and the part it plays in making accessible to 
our adult citizens the opportunity for con- 
tinued self-education. 

HIGHWAYS 


Wisconsin, under Republicans, consistent- 
ly has maintained the Nation's finest system 
of farm-td-market roads and, with the ex- 
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ception of relatively few of our older high- 
ways, has one of the Nation’s outstanding 
primary highway systems. 

We pledge continued development and 
improvement of our highway system. 

We take pride in the action of the 1953 
Republican legislature in making provision 
for the construction of a system of turnpike 
highways, geared to the most modern traffic 
and safety needs. 

Currently, the State turnpike commission 
is developing plans for a $200 million turn- 
pike system to serve the entire State. 

These fast, new traffic routes connecting 
with similar turnpikes in the Eastern States 
will open up vast new possibilities for the 
development of the State’s commercial and 
recreational industry. In addition, they 
provide faster, safer transportation for Wis- 
consin citizens, and relieve other free roads 
of the burden of heavy truck and tourist 
traffic. 

The Republican Party has acted with great 
foresight in the past to maintain and de- 
velop highways adequate for modern needs, 
and we pledge that we shall continue to 
provide a highway system in which every 
citizen can take pride. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The shocking toll of highway accidents 
has aroused in each of us a determination 
to act decisively to make our highways more 
safe. 

We commend the present local, State and 
National administrations for their activities 
in this important field, and pledge our sup- 
port and cooperation in the development and 
enactment of a Republican legislative pro- 
gram which will effectively reduce the acci- 
dent rate. 

We commend the legislature and the gov- 
ernor for appointing special committees to 
prepare far reaching programs for greater 
highway safety. We recognize that such pro- 
grams must provide for greater education, 
better enforcement and more adequate 
licensing and control of motor vehicle opera- 
tors. 

The Republican Party pledges effective ac- 
tion during the 1955 legislative session to 
protect our citizens from traffic hazards. 


VETERANS 


The Republican Party consistently has 
maintained that those who served their 
Nation in time of war and are in need, de- 
serve the continuing help and support of 
their fellow citizens. We have therefore 
provided programs of rehabilitation which 
acknowledge the debt of the State to its 
veteran population, and extend to every vet- 
eran in need assistance in time of financial 
trouble. 

During the decade since the establishment 
of this program the State has made avail- 
able to veterans of World War II and the 
Korean war more than $52 million in grants 
and loans to ease them through periods of 
readjustment. More than 60,000 veterans 
have benefited directly from this program, 
and additional thousands are receiving as- 
sistance each year. 

We pledge that this responsibility, as- 
sumed by the State under laws enacted by 
Republicans, will continue to have our sup- 
port in future years. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin, in 
celebrating its centenial, reaffirms its con- 
viction that intolerance and prejudice have 
no place in the hearts of men. 

We take pride in the establishment by 
Republicans of the governor’s commission on 
human rights, which has brought to our 
State new levels of human understanding 
based on education and persuasion, rather 
than coercion. We commend the Republi- 
can legislature and the governor for increas- 
ing the support of this worthy commission. 
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We further reaffirm our support for the 
Wisconsin statutes which provide for fair- 
employment practices, and which recog- 
nize the injustice of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 

We commend the State administration and 
the Republican representatives in Congress 
for their activities in behalf of Wisconsin's 
Indian population, and take pride in State 
legislation which has abolished separate ed- 
ucational facilities for Indian children. We 
pledge continued efforts to assist the orig- 
inal Americans within our population in the 
solution of the problems which confront 
them. 


REPRESENTATION IN GOVERNMENT 


The Republican party of Wisconsin be- 
lieves in the principle of equitable reappor- 
tionment, and further believes that per- 
suasive arguments exist in behalf of recog- 
nition for area as well as population in the 
apportionment of legislative districts. . 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Recognizing the importance of activities 
to protect our population in the event of 
atomic war, we commend the Republican leg- 
islature for its foresight in establishing a 
Statewide program of eivil defense, and 
pledge continued efforts in this field. 


CONCLUSION 


The Republican Party of Wisconsin re- 
affirms its belief in these fundamental prin- 
ciples of Wisconsin government which have 
had their part in winning for our State, under 
Republican administrations, an international 
reputation for honesty and integrity. 

1. We reaffirm our support for the State 
civil service system which guarantees to Wis- 
consin citizens that their State servants will 
be appointed because of what they know, not 
whom they know. 

2. We pledge continued support for the 
corrupt practices legislation which has elimi- 
nated corruption in Wisconsin elections and 
made our system the object of admiration 
and envy throughout the land. 

3. We commend the Republican legisla- 
tures for enacting lobbying regulations 
which are the most stringent of any State 
in the Union, to the end that improper in- 
fluence has been virtually eliminated from 
Wisconsin legislative procedures. 

4. We take pride in the fact that secrecy 
has no place in Wisconsin government, as a 
matter of public policy, and that evidences 
of secret meetings so often characteristic of 
governments elsewhere are the rare excep- 
tion in our State. 

5. We reaffirm our belief that State income 
tax records should continue to be made avail- 
able only to any public officer who is legally 
authorized to utilize the information which 
they contain. 

HONESTY IS CITED 


We commend the 1953 legislature, how- 
ever, for granting to every citizen of Wis- 
consin the same right of privacy regarding 
his income and personal finances which has 
long been enjoyed by residents of every other 
State in the Union. 

Finally, we commend the present State ad- 
ministration for maintaining in Wisconsin 
equality of government, and a reputation for 
honesty, integrity, and fair play which every 
citizen can support with pride and enthu- 
siasm. 

This record is in keeping with the enviable 
reputation for accomplishment and progress 
developed by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin during its first 100 years. 

As we enter our second century, we pledge 
continued vigilance to make certain that the 
problems of this generation and future gen- 
erations will be met and solved in the effi- 
cient, effective, and economical manner 
which has become traditional with Republi- 
can administration in our State, , 
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Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi. 
dent, the people of Texas are thinking 
about water and soil conservation as 
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never before. They are receiving soung B.A ae 
information from the progressive news. 90 water 
papers of Texas, and it is certain that inches. A 
great good will result from the genera effective; 
interest in this all-important problem and at & | 
Doc Jenkins, farm writer for the For, Pees: 


Worth Press, recently wrote for that 
newspaper a thoughtful article on how 
water reservoirs are affected by soil-con. 
servation practices on farms. Since the 
information in this article is of genera] 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

Do soil conservation measures—like the 
cover crops, contour-tillage, stock ponds and 
tail, thick range grasses—rob big reservoirs 
of water? 

Definitely, insists one group, mainly those 
who are worried about enough water for 
municipal supplies. 

Another group, chiefly supporters of soil 
conservation’s upstream plan to control 
floods, say no—and just as definitely. 

It’s a question that has been warming up 
to the scorching point. It is a fear height- 
ened by the troubled months that cities like 
Fort Worth and Dallas have been passing 
through, with dwindling supplies and no 
rain. 

It’s the kind of fear that prompts deals 
with rain-makers and the building of con 
duits over long and expensive distances, 


ISSUE ADDS WORRY 


And when you toss into the argument the 
systems of flood prevention dams that hold 
back a few acre feet of water each, you have 
an issue that adds more worry to the talk. 

Opponents of the flood prevention dam 
ideas have already kicked the latter subject 
around considerably. Month-after-month 
of less-than-normal rainfall has lent weight 
to their contention, that you can't have a 
lot of soil conservation, especially with up- 
stream flood control, and have water in your 
big reservoir, too. 

Meantime, the Government agency that 
deals entirely with soil conservation and 
flood prevention has been taking a careful 
look at its way of doing the job. Near Waco, 
the United States Soil Conservation Service 
has been checking the action of water on 
2 small watersheds. One of the two water- 
sheds has had complete soil conservation 
treatment for 10 years. In the other water- 
shed the way of farming has continued the 
way it was, the way which farming is done 
on most farms without soil conservation. 

RECORDS INTERESTING 

The purpose, of course, was a side-by-side 
checkup on soil conservation in the Black- 
lands. The records of the study now have 
become extremely interesting. 

For the last 5 years the rainfall in the ares 
has been far below normal. For the pre- 
ceding 5 years it was normal or above. Five 
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ars of good rainfall, followed by 5 years 

th. 

o od here's the answer the SCS has come 

up with, as reported by Howard M. Matson, 

chief of engineering and planning for this 
4-State region: 

As far as runoff is concerned, there isn’t 
enough difference between conservation- 
treated and untreated watersheds to slice 
with the sharpest edges ever honed. 

MATSON CONTENTION 


You can’t base a water supply on the run- 
of you get in drought years, Matson insists. 
you need a supply big enough to carry 
through drought periods. 

In the years 1943 to 1947, which were 
ears of good rainfall, the rain total on the 
two watersheds near Waco was just over 192 
inches. A total of 87 inches was considered 
effective; that is, it fell in quantity enough 
and at a time when it could do crops some 


7 the next 5 years the rainfall on the two 
watersheds was 129 inches, with only 24 
inches effective. 

Runoff from the untreated watershed in 
the 5 years of good rains totaled 51.43 inches. 
From the conservation watershed it was 
§1.91 inches—.48 inch more. 

During the drier years the runoff total 
was 7.05 inches from the untreated water- 
shed, 4.29 inches from the treated one. This 
represented less than 14 percent of the run- 
off of the earlier period from the untreated 
area, @ little over 8 percent of the earlier 
period’s yield from the other. 

Matson’s way of looking at it is this: Re- 

gardless of whether a watershed has conser- 
yation, the difference jn water yield is ex- 
tremely small, even during a period of 
drought. 
Matson points out, too, that the entire 
experimental watershed was under complete 
conservation treatment. About the best you 
could expect on @ big watershed would be 
90 percent, and drought always reduces the 
effectiveness of a part of the conservation 
measures. 

Then there’s this angle to note: periods 

of low rainfall are not normal. You don’t 
get too many of them. 
However, the angle of sediment is some- 
thing to consider. Sediment is the soil ma- 
terial, mostly topsoil, that is carried from ex- 
posed land by water. It is the product of 
water erosion. It is dumped into streams and 
lakes where it occupies space that could hold 
water. It stays. Getting it out of a lake 
or stream on any scale at all is too costly for 
asecond thought. 


INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS 


Surface runoff and sediment are insepara- 
ble companions, Matson points out. Con- 
servation farming on watersheds reduces the 
rate of sediment yield, especially in years of 
higher rainfall when sediment loads would 
be high. 

It would work this way in the case of Ben- 
brook, Grapevine, Garza-Little Elm, and 
lavon Reservoirs. If no further conservation 
work is done on the watersheds of these lakes, 
sediment will cut the capacity by 91,150 
acre-feet in 50 years. But if all needed con- 
servation measures were in effect now, there 
would be no encroachment on the storage 
capacity of Benbrook and Grapevine Reser- 
voirs in that time. And an additional 20,156 
acre-feet of storage would remain available 
in the other two lakes, 

So the people who are most concerned with 
the action of water that runs into an im- 
pounded supply report you may allay all 
fears. There is little difference in the total 
yield under conservation conditions as com- 
pared with unprotected watersheds. But of 
greater im 



































where it is now, they 
advise. There it ig worth an awful lot more. 
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Chief Justice John Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an editorial from the June issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal con- 
cerning Senate Joint Resolution 149, 
which would honor the late great Chief 
Justice John Marshall upon the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. 

In directing the attention of my col- 
leagues to this editorial commentary, I 
express the sincere hope that Senate 
Joint Resolution 149, in tribute to the 
great Chief Justice John Marshall, will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHN MARSHALL MonTH 

In the midst of trouble and turmoil, when 
the world is in the grip of tense anxiety, it 
is well that we pause occasionally to review 
the events of the stirring times of our fore- 
fathers; for it is too easy to forget the coura- 
geous struggles and the inspiring achieve- 
ments of those who fought the good fight 
that freed us from unwelcome controls and 
went on from there to lead us to greatness. 

One of these was John Marshall, the great 
Chief Justice, born in Virginia on Septem- 
ber 24,1755. He was a soldier, diplomat, leg- 
islator, author, Cabinet officer, and jurist— 
the illustrious head of a great Court*for 34 
years. The memory of no man deserves more 
reverence from the bar than his. 

The 24th of September 1955, will mark the 
200th anniversary of his birth. The occa- 
sion should be celebrated throughout the 
Nation, and to this end House Joint Resolu- 
tion 340 was introduced in the House last 
January. It was approved by our board of 
governors at Atlanta, and a note of the 
pendency of the resolution published in the 
Journal. It appeared in the April issue, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 149, which is identical 
with the House resolution, was introduced 
April 21. 

This is the preamble of that resolution: 

“Whereas September 24, 1955, will mark 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Marshall, who has been rightly called ‘the 
Great Justice’; and 

“Whereas the work of John Marshall in 
expounding constitutional principles has 
been one of the most important factors in 
developing and maintaining the liberties of 
the people of the United States; and 

“Whereas a wider public knowledge and 
appreciation of the achievements of the great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, is highly de- 
sirable in order to strengthen the moral, so- 
cial, and political structure of our Nation, 
and as ® means of helping to preserve and 
protect the lives, liberties, and property of 
all our people. * * *” 

The resolution sets aside and designates 
September 1955 as John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial Month, requests the President to issue a 
proclamation, calling upon appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations throughout the 
United States to unite in observing such 
bicentennial month with suitable activities 
and ceremonies, and inviting all the people 
of the United States to join therein. 
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Recognizing the vast amount of work that 
lies ahead if this celebration is to be worthy 
of the great man whose memory is to be hon- 
ored, the resolution establishes a commis- 
sion of 19 to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of John Marshall Bicentennial 
Month, to prepare appropriate Plans and 
programs, to receive and coordinate any 
plans prepared by State and local agencies 
and by representative civic bodies, and to 
submit to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable time a full report of its activities to- 
gether with a detailed statement of the plans 
and programs to be used in such celebration. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will inter- 
fere with the development of the proposed 
plan promptly and in a manner suitable to 
the occasion. 





Administration Promoting International 


Tourist Travel as Vital Element of 
Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the letter of Hon. Clarence 
Randall, special consultant to the Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Cormnmission 
on Foreign Economic Policy. In the con- 
sideration of the foreign economic policy 
of the United States it became clear to 
the Commission that one of the greatest 
potentials for increase in world trade 
was tourist travel of residents of the 
United States abroad. In 1953 this pro- 
duced revenue of $1,200,000,000 to other 
countries and over 1 million American 
traveled abroad. Based upon analyses 
of our income the potential for such 
travel is estimated at an additional 
$1,300,000,000 to produce $2,500,000,000 
of revenue to other countries. 

International tourist travel is the 
greatest single “import” of the United 
States exceeding in value the next 
greatest import, coffee. Its corollary 
benefits of education and the cultivation 
of international good will are very well 
known. In addition it is little known 
that the United States itself is the prin- 
cipal tourist attraction in the world hav- 
ing attracted foreign visitors in 1953 who 
spent over $600,000 here. ‘This travel 
also has an enormous potential for ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. Randall’s letter sets forth in detail 
the administration’s activities in the im- 
plementation of its policy to promote 
international tourist travel. It deserves 
the consideration of every Member. 

It is my belief that the United States 
needs to establish a United States Travel 
Commission which will be the official 
Government agency for coordinating 
this effort following in this way the prac- 
tice of the other leading countries of 
the free world practically all of which 
have such tourist commissions. It is 
for this reason that I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 350 which is un- 
der consideration by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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The lettez follows: 
Tue Wuirte Hovse, 
Washington, June 8, 1954. 
The Honorable Jacos K, Javits, « 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGrRESSMAN Javits: Following 
through further with respect to your letter 
of May 19, 1954, Iam happy to give you this 
summary of steps taken by the executive 
branch with respect to the encouragement of 
international travel. 

One of the most significant recent develop- 
ments has been the emphasis which the 
President placed on the expansion of inter- 
national travel in his message to the Con- 
gress of March 30 on the subject of foreign 
economic policy. After stressing the cul- 
tural, social, and economic advantages to 
the whole free world of international travel, 
he stated: 

“I shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, to 
consider how they can facilitate interna- 
tional travel. They will be asked to take 
action to simplify governmental procedures 
relating to customs, visas, passports, ex- 
change, or monetary restrictions and other 
regulations that sometimes harass the 
traveler.” 

A bill, H. R. 8352, was introduced by Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN to give effect to the 
one specific legislative recommendation made 
by the President in connection with interna- 
tional travel. This bill would increase the 
duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to 
$1,000, exercisable every 6 months. 

To implement further his recommenda- 
tions in this field, the President has recently 
sent memoranda to the four principal agen- 
cies concerned with international travel, 
namely, the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Justice, requesting them to 
take the necessary steps to carry out his 
recommendations. 

As a further follow-up on this section of 
the President’s message I have asked the 
Departments of Agriculture, and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to reexamine the 
provisions of the plant and animal quaran- 
tine laws and the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
and the administration therefor, to deter- 
mine whether there are any inequities in 
the application of these laws to foreign com- 
modities as compared with domestic com- 
modities. It is understood with the staff of 
each of these departments that these reviews 
although more general than the tourist prob- 
lem do cover any aspects of these laws or 
their enforcement which affect tourists. 

Consistent with the President's emphasis 
on the importance of international travel is 
the request by the Department of Commerce, 
now pending before the Congress, for a small 
amount of money with which to reestablish 
an office devoted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of tourist travel. If this money is ap- 
propriated by the Congress, it will be possible 
to do considerably more in the way of provid- 
ing adequate statistics on travel, determining 
what factors tend to hinder travel, reviewing 
foreign regulations and procedures with a 
view to suggesting through diplomatic chan- 
nels changes in these regulations and proce- 
dures which would facilitate travel, and 
60 On, 


The Bureau of Customs has instituted var- 
fous new procedures designed to make it 
easier for travelers to pass through the United 
States customs. Examination of travelers’ 
personal luggage, particularly that accom- 
panying the traveler, has been reduced to the 
minimum consistent with adequate enforce- 
ment of our laws. Within the past 2 years 
steps have also been taken to reduce the 
formalities involved when a tourist makes a 

abroad and sends it home sepa- 
rately. An experiment which holds great 
promise has been underway for some time in 
conjunction with Canada. This is a proce- 
dure whereby travelers leaving certain Cana- 
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dian points and going directly to the United 
States are examined before leaving Canada, 
and are thus not delayed at all upon reaching 
the United States border. This procedure 
may be extended to other nearby countries if 
the necessary cooperation of those countries 
can be secured. At present officials of the 
Treasury Department do not think such a 
system would prove feasible for the more 
remote countries, for example, Western 
European or South American countries. 

Representatives of this country are ac- 
tively engaged in discussions with those of 
other countries, both through individual 
meetings and through multilateral confer- 
ences, to find ways of simplifying border 
formalities and otherwise to facilitate inter- 
national travel. We are at the present time, 
for example, represented at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Customs Formalities for 
the Temporary Importation of Private Ve- 
hicles and for Tourism. This conference is 
seeking to reach agreement on a protocol to 
the Geneva Conference of 1948 for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform regulations cov- 
ering automobiles and auto travel and to 
arrive at international agreement on the 
regulations covering personal belongings ac- 
companying a tourist. The United States 
will also shortly send its delegation to the 
Fifth Inter-American Travel Conference, to 
bé held this year, June 10-20, in Panama. 
Active consideration is now being given by 
this Government to a recommendation for 
placing tourism on the agenda of the forth- 
coming Inter-American Conference of Min- 
isters of Finance or Economy, to be held at 
Rio de Janiero. 

In addition to discussing the problems 
of tourist travel with other nations at con- 
ferences, this Government is now taking ad- 
vantage of all opportunities as they arise 
to impress on other nations the importance 
we attach to international travel and to 
urge upon them the appropriate actions to 
encourage such travel. You are no doubt 
aware that the President, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, and I 
all met with the delegation of leading Eu- 
ropean travel officials, members of the Eu- 
ropean Travel Commission, which was re- 
cently in this country. 

The Department of State has established 
new procedures to insure that the question 
of international travel will be discussed 
wherever appropriate with visiting foreign 
Officials, as was done in the case of the re- 
cent visit of high-level Spanish officials. 
Steps are now being taken by the Depart- 
ment of State to see that the basic standing 
instruction to all our foreign service per- 
sonnel will take specific account of the em- 
phasis placed on international travel by the 
President. This will further insure that the 
subject will be given adequate attention in 
future discussions with other nations. 

One special aspect of our international 
discussion on the question of international 
travel pertains to the visa which some na- 
tions, including this one, require for entry 
by nonresidents of the country. The neces- 
sity for a visa is often a burden to the trav- 
eler, particularly if he intends to visit sev- 
eral countries, each of which requires a visa. 
The State Department has been successful 
in securing the mitigation of certain onerous 
regulations connected with the visa or the 
outright discontinuance of the visa require- 
ment for American travelers to a number of 
countries, including all of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Another way in which this Government 
can help other countries stimulate tourist 
travel is through giving these other govern- 
ments, when they request it, technical ad- 
vice on travel and tourist accommodations. 


With the use of funds of the Foreign Oper- 
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ations Administration the Department ot 
Commerce within the past year has sent 
two travel technicians abroad, and two re 
sons have been brought to this country from 
abroad, to study our methods of accommo. 
dating tourists, publicity, Statistics, ang 
other technical aspects of the field. 

No doubt you are aware that the De 
ment of Commerce has recently establisheq a 
travel advisory board composed of 20 high. 
level representatives of the travel and toy. 
ist industry. This committee was organized 
too recently to have had any significant im. 
pact on the Government as yet, but there is 
good reason to hope that it will prove y 
beneficial. 

Another step taken by the executive 
branch which indirectly should assist inter. 
national travel concerns the President's 
recommendations for revisions in the tax 
laws, now embodied in H. R. 8300. This bill 
would provide certain tax incentives tg 
American corporations for investing overseas, 
These incentives would tend to make it more 
attractive for American hotel corporations to 
build hotels abroad. Lack of hotel facilities 
or inadequate hotels is, as you know, one of 
the factors frequently cited as a deterren; 
to greater travel abroad, 

One further area where the efforts of this 
country, combined with those of other freg 
nations, may have a very marked effect on 
international travel is that of currency con. 
vertibility. At the present time, the in. 
ability of travelers to convert foreign cur. 
rencies readily from one to another is an 
inconvenience, particularly if they are go. 
ing to visit two or more countries. One of 
the basic objectives of this administration 
as enunciated in the President's message on 
foreign economic policy is the creation of 
those conditions in the world which will 
permit major currencies to become convert. 
ible. International travel will be greatly 
facilitated thereby. 


In concluding this, may I mention that 
the issuance of passports, as an indication 
of the prospective level of international 
travel by Americans, is already very high, 
Whereas in previous years, the rate of 50,000 
or more passports issued in 1 month was not 
attained until April or even May, in prepa. 
ration for this summer’s travel, over 50,000 
passports were issued this year in the month 
of March, and it seems possible that we 
might reach an all-time peak of over 60,000 
passports issued in the month of May. This 
is a hopeful sign for a very big tourist year, 

I agree fully that the promotion of tourist 
travel is of great significance to this Nation 
and to all other free nations. I shall be glad 
to do anything that I can to be of assistance, 

Please let me know if I can be of any 
further service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 
Special Consultant to the President. 


ery 





Let’s Get Tough About Selling Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, an article 
in the July issue of the Farm Journal, by 
Claude W. Gifford, is timely. It calls to 
the attention of all what is needed to be 
done in the dairy industries. I have 
contended that there is overproduction, 
there is underconsumption. There is 
an improper distribution of our dairy 
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roducts. Mr. Gifford’s article sheds 
some light on this question. 

Mr. Gifford’s is one of the few articles 
1 have seen which endeavors to clarify 
the problems with which the dairy pro- 
ducer is faced by stating the facts, in- 
ctead of writing an editorial criticizing 
the price-support program. There have 
been too many statements and articles 
in condemnation of the price-support 
program, which have not enlightened the 
general public. It has been most con- 
fusing not only to the public in general, 
put more especially to the consumer. 
mr. President, I wish to call the article 
to the attention of all, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Ler’s Get Toucn Asout SetiiInc MiLk 


(By Claude W. Gifford) 


It’s about time that farmers looked at the 
“take” the middlemen are drawing out of the 
milk business. 

With milk producers suffering a big drop 
in income, these milk middlemen are doing 
better than ever. This includes dairy plant 
wage earners, home and store deliverymen, 
and dealers. 

This wouldn’t be so bad if these middle- 
men—whose job it is to sell milk—were doing 
a bang-up job. 

The truth is that milk outlets are partially 
paralyzed from abuses, dealer shenanigans, 
selfish labor encroachments, horse-and- 
buggy laws and regulations, and plain dead- 
wood in the distributing business. 

It’s time that somebody besides farmers 
listened to advice about cutting costs, cull- 
ing, and selling and promoting harder. If we 
had competitive markets everywhere pushing 
milk sales from the small towns, up through 
the biggest cities—we’d have no surplus. 
The excess is only about 5 percent of our 
milkk—1.7 ounces a day per person. 

Farmers can do something about this. 
You can do something. The trouble may be 
ao farther away than your nearest town— 
and if so that’s the place to start. 

Farm Journal has become convinced of 
this after talking with some of the coun- 
try’s milk-market men, Government's spe- 
cialists, and former bargaining groups. 

The milk middliemen’s gross take since 
1950 has climbed nearly a fifth, in 25 of the 
country’s largest milk markets. Milk prices 
have dropped 3 percent. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
figures show this startling fact: The biggest 
increase in middleman incomes came in 
1953—right when farmers’ milk prices were 
hitting the skids. Milk companies were en- 
joying one of their better years. 

Dairy-plant wages were never higher. 
Wholesale milk deliverymen for a company 
in a well-known eastern city averaged $11,- 
500 a year for a 40-hour week. More than $5 
anhour. United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures show that typical New York 
dairy farm families worked for less than 50 
cents an hour labor return last year. 

The dairy distributors—whose job it is to 
sell our milk—are actually selling 14 percent 
less total milk per person than they did in 
the depression thirties. And this while con- 
sumer incomes are at peak levels, and farm- 

ers are producing higher-quality milk. 

Middlemen are an essential part of the 
dairy team, and in some markets they are 
doing a bangup job, but in others it is an- 
other story. : 

A. L. McWilliams, general manager of Chi- 
cago’s Pure Milk Association, gets to the core 
of this problem quickly. “Too much talk 
and too little action,” As a busy director of 
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a farmer bargaining group representing more 
than half of the farmers selling milk in the 
Chicago area, he speaks with the conviction 
and experience that comes from infighting on 
a turbulent milk market. 

“There’s only one way to get the job 
done—that's for farmers to pitch in and do 
it themselves.” 

Do what? Dr. Roland W. Bartlett, the 
University of Illinois crusading milk mar- 
keting specialist, answers: “Recognize a 
‘dead’ dairy market, wherever it may be, and 
do whatever is necessary to liven it up—make 
it sell farmers’ milk.” 

Just ask yourself these seven questions 
about your own market. They’ll tell you 
whether the place to start is right in your 
own backyard. 

1. Are your dairies, the ones in your milk 
market, promoting milk with vigorous adver- 
tising in newspapers, over radio, and with 
signs in stores? 

If not, that may be the telltale sign of 
stagnated competition between milk dealers. 

Or perhaps a “deadwood” company has the 
town “sewed up.” Or dealers may be coop- 
erating backstage to soft pedal competitive 
sellinggor to set prices that will keep them 
all in clover. 

Pricing or health regulations may have 
frozen prices—or may be protecting dead- 
wood distributors by keeping aggressive 
companies off your market. Local farmers 
often applaud this, figuring that it protects 
them from competition, too. 

2. Can customers save money enough to 
amount to anything by carrying milk home 
from stores in your milk market? 

To make “carry-home” attractive, the dif- 
ference between home delivery and store 
prices needs to be 2 cents or more a quart, 
except in little stores in small towns. 

If there isn’t this difference in your town, 
middlemen costs are too high. What's 
worse, people aren’t drinking as much of your 
milk as they would if they could make this 
much saving by going after their own milk. 

A little over a year ago competition dropped 
store prices in Cleveland from 1 cent below 
home delivery (in quart containers) down 
to 5 cents below (in gallon jugs). Milk 
consumption shot up 8 percent for the year— 
the biggest increase for any large city in the 
country. Yet farmers were getting more per 
hundred for class I fluid milk. They col- 
lected a half million dollars more for the 
year. 

In Chicago stores milk can be bought from 
4 to 7 cents a quart under single-quart 
home-delivery prices. In 1930 Chicago stores 
handled only 6 percent of the milk sold in 
the city; now it’s near 70 percent. 

The simple facts are that milk can be 
sold through stores (in all but smaller 
towns) at substantially lower costs than 
when delivered from door to door. If your 
store prices don’t reflect that— 

The stores may be charging too much; 
mraybe because they’re forced to. 

The milk distributors may be dictating 
store prices in your town. 

The milk-wagon delivery union may be 
pressuring companies to keep store prices 
high. 

Outmoded State price-fixing laws and reg- 
ulations may have frozen store prices. 

In about three-fourths of the Nation’s cit- 
les and towns, a quart of milk still costs the 
same, or only a penny less, than for home 
delivery—regardless of how much you buy 
at one time. 

Why? Why not find out? 

3. Can you buy milk at lower prices in 
half-gallons or gallons? Or can you get 
discounts for taking more than one single 
quart container per delivery? 

“The important thing is that milk should 
cost less per quart for quantity sales—no 
matter what size package is used,” states 
Dr. Leland Spencer, Cornell University’s well- 
known marketing specialist. 
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That's what happens in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where you pay 18 cents for a single quart. If 
you take 2 quarts per delivery, the price is 
16 cents; for 4 to 6 quarts, 15 cents a quart. 

In Minneapolis you can get a 2-cent-per- 
quart discount on deliveries of 2 or more 
quarts. Why aren’t more markets passing 
along this saving for quantity sales—which 
would encourage higher milk use? 

One Milwaukee dealer reports that 70 per- 
cent of his retail route business is in half- 
gallons. He passes along a l-cent per quart 
saving; 2 cents if the customer takes 26 half- 
gallons a month. 

Quarts are going out of the picture in 
Chicago observes Federal Milk Market Ad- 
ministrator A. W. Colebank. Sixty-seven 
percent of the milk there is already being 
sold in gallons or half-gallons—at a good 
price saving. 

Yet May USDA figures show that less than 
half of the Nation’s 132 larger markets were 
selling milk in half-gallons or gallons at a 
saving under single-quart prices. Even then, 
the difference was often only a half-cent a 
quart. Why? 

4. Can you find new products on your mar- 
ket? Lots of variety?—such as flavored milk, 
skim milk fortified with dry-milk solids, egg 
nog, new cheeses, and other new products 
in varying sizes and quantities? 

Such variety is a healthy sign—indicating 
spirited competition and aggressive promo- 
tion. 

Some distributors are offering a fast-selling 
milk containing only 2 percent butterfat and 
10 percent extra nonfat solids. It’s going 
great guns under such “health” names as 
Zest, Zim, Champ. 

Cream is very poorly merchandised on 
many markets—being both overpriced and of 
poor quality. 

5. Are milk sales going up in your market? 
Or are they standing still, maybe slipping? 

“Fluid milk sales are terrific in Chicago,” 
reports Carl Deysenroth of the Milk Founda- 
tion.” In this city of wide-open competi- 
tion—and high store sales due to much lower 
prices than home delivery—milk consump- 
tion per person went up 4 percent between 
1945 and 1949, when it was dropping 10 per- 
cent for the Nation. 

6. Are there vending machines and milk 
dispensers on your market? 

If not, you’re losing one of your best 
chances to sell more milk (Farm Journal, 
Something You Can Do To Sell Milk, June 


1954). 
Two hundred machines Installed in In- 
dianapolis and Chicago’ establishments 


(where milk was already being sold over 
the counter) increased total sales 60 percent. 

Lester Will, manager of the American Dairy 
Association, estimates that if we could dupli- 
cate the vending-machine sales of coffee and 
soft drinks we could sell more than 7 billion 
half-pints yearly of milk and chocolate milk, 
That's half of our present surplus. 

Sales in large schools have shot up phe- 
nomenally when vending machines were put 
in. Why? Simply because students could 
get uniformly cold milk easily and quickly. 
If all students could, it’s estimated from 
actual tests that they would drink an aver- 
age of a half-pint a day—more than tripling 
their present low intake. 

Aside from being good for the kids, this 
increase is equal to a third of the butter 
and half the dry milk now in storage. 

Many schools don’t even have milk, and 
in many schools—maybe most—it isn’t as 
well refrigerated, nor as high quality, nor 
as easy to get, as it might be. How about 
your school? 

7. Are labor restrictions and wage scales 
out of line for your dairy plants or route 
deliverymen? . 

If so, they're taking a bigger bite than 
they're entitled to and adding costs that 
hold down sales, 
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Part of the answer in larger cities may be 
milk subdealers—those independent dis- 
tributors who own their own trucks and 
buy their milk wholesale from a dairy. Un- 
like milk-wagon men on salary, these sub- 
dealers hustle up their own customers, set 
their own prices where they can, and take 
their own profits. They often handle 50 
percent to 100 percent more milk in a day 
than a union driver. 

What if these seven questions show that 
your market doesn’t measure up? 

“Go to the source of the trouble and see 
if it can be corrected. If not, give the mat- 
ter wide publicity,” advises Chicago-wise 
A. L. McWilliams. 

Get your local farm organization on it— 
or start a milk-bargaining association. 
Either way, set up a committee with gump- 
tion enough to dig up the facts, no matter 
how hard they may be to get. Then plan 
some action. 

Get active in your local ADA or Dairy 
Council, if you have one; contribute to dairy 
promotion, locally and nationally. 

“Get your organization to take the lead in 
doing away with State laws that allow mini- 
mum price fixing to the consumer,” urges 
Bartlett. He insists that these laws merely 
protect inefficient distributors. (You can 
still protect the price paid to the farmer.) 

At one time or another 21 States have 
fixed minimum consumer prices. Nearly a 
third of the United States population lives 
in the 13 States that still do. Bartlett 
argues that milk control boards relying on 
these laws have demonstrated that they re- 
sist change, force consumers to pay higher 
prices, slow up sales, and cut down on 
healthy competition in milk distribution. 
Here’s what's actually happening: 

Milk is 92 cents a gallon in Pittsburgh 
(where the State sets consumer prices), and 
only 60 cents a gallon in nearby Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where competition sets consumer 
prices. A difference of 32 cents a gallon. 
Yet farmers in the Pittsburgh milk shed 
get only 5 cents a gallon more for milk. 


Bartlett cites 17 typical competitive mar- 
kets where there is no State price fixing. 
Store prices average 3.1 cents a quart below 
home delivery price. In 18 other markets, 
where State milk control boards set con- 
sumer prices, milk in stores averages only 
a@ half-cent below home delivery. 

This boils down to the fact that there is 
much we can do about our milk market. 
We can sell ail of the milk that we're now 
producing. The obstacles are artificial and 
can be overcome. Progressive markets are 
showing the way. Why not have yours join 
the parade? 





Recent Visit to the Senate by Representa- 
tives of the Turkish Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Well-Cut Jibs,” which 
was published in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times of June 11, 
1954. The editorial discusses the recent 
visit to the Senate by representatives of 
the Turkish Republic, who were wel- 
comed in a very friendly and appropriate 
manner by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Caprenart]. ' 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELL-Cur Jrps 

Representatives of the Turkish Republic, 
who are visiting the United States, stopped 
in the United States Senate last week. They 
were presented to the membership, of course, 
and generously applauded, as the majority 
and minority leaders and the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Commitee recounted 
the attributes of a “great and true ally, 
Turkey.” 

Had the formal but sincere paeans for the 
distinguished visitors stopped there, one 
could have imagined a duplicate ceremony 
occurring at any of the free world parlia- 
ments. But, it is pleasant to report, some- 
thing else was added. Senator CaPreHarr, 
from Indiana, arose and added a few words 
of his own. 


After expressing appreciation for the 
“visit of the distinguished Prime Minister of 
Turkey and members of his Cabinet,” Sen- 
ator CAPEHART continued: 

“We wish them to know that we believe 
in them and wish to cooperate withgthem. 
In short, Mr. President, we wish to say to 
them, ‘We like the way you comb your hair’.” 

It is to be hoped the interpreter was up 
to snuff. If he was, the visitors will have 
a truly American expression of warmth to 
carry home with them, one they will en- 
counter nowhere else in their travels, and 
more genuinely expressive of the way Amer- 
icans feel than to be found in any formali- 
ties. 





A Third World War Is Not the Answer to 
the Three-Prong Communist Threat 
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CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before and ever since World 
War I, certain individuals and groups, 
apparently lacking faith in our form of 
government, in the ability, the courage, 
and the endurance of our people, have 
been telling us that though we are a 
peaceful and a powerful Nation, we must 
travel half way around the world to 
fight other nations in order to maintain 
our national existence. 


A little sound thinking will tell us, as 
has been demonstrated time and again 
in the past, that no one nation can con- 
quer and hold in subjugation all other 
nations—the rest of the world. 

Yet, one-world propaganda has been 
So effective that without gain, we have 
fought three world wars and apparently 
are about to become involved in a fourth. 

An address delivered by our Secretary 
of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, at the 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C., June 7, 1954, gives the sound and 
convincing views of a typical American 
who is deeply concerned not only with 
the welfare of our people but the security 
of our Nation. 

His address is as follows: 

Tt is a pleasure to be here today to speak 
to this graduating class and their relatives 
and friends on this 150th anni of the 
founding of the University of South Carolina. 
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The great and wise men who founded oy 
Nation early recognized the supreme jm, 
portance of education in a free society, 
1787 the Congress incorporated the folly. 
ing provision in the Northwest Ordinance. 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge peip, 
necessary to good government and the 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged" 

In his farewell address on September 19 
1796, George Washington said, “Promot, 
then, as an object of primary importance 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion, as the structure 
of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opiniog 
should be enlightened.” 

South Carolina has supplied our Nation 
with many illustrious sons, and many of 
fhem have been graduates of this great 
university. The members of the class of 
1954 with the fine beginning they have mad. 
in finishing their schoolwork here have the 
opportunity in their time to add to the 
prestige of South Carolina and this fing 
university. 

While your formal education here is yn. 
doubtedly an excellent start, I am sure yoy 
recognize that in truth it is only a start, 
While education is a fundamental of a free 
society, education alone cannot be the salyq. 
tion of democracy, nor does the formal edu. 
cation you have so far received guarantee to 
each of you a happy and useful life. It is not 
what might be called “tonnage” of educa. 
tion you have received that will count in 
the long run, but it is the “quality” and how 
you apply it in your daily living. You must 
make it your own, and make sure you 
understand all you know. 

Some years ago I was talking to Dr. Doherty 
who was then president of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He particularly recognized 
the importance of this matter I have just 
mentioned and went to considerable length 
to tell about what he called the Carnegie 
plan for instructing students in the liberal 
arts, including the humanities, as well as 
the physical sciences. He held that the 
specific need in educating young people was 
to develop in them: (1) A feeling of social 
responsibility; (2) appreciation of social 
values and relationships; and (3) analytical 
ability and creative power in dealing with 
these social values comparable to that de- 
veloped in the study of the physical and 
biological sciences. 

The continuing welfare of our country de- 
pends on making both social and economic 
progress, and while continuing to stimulate 
the initiative of the millions in making ma- 
terial progress through greater knowledge 
and the use of machines and mechanical 
power, we must also stimulate the young 
men and women of our country in the areas 
of human relations. This can and must be 
done without violating the ethical principles 
recognized in the Constitution of our coun- 
try on which our great progress has been 
based. Certainly it is a sound social and 
economic objective to help men and women 
to protect themselves against the individual 
hazards of life and achieve greater security, 
but this cannot be done by destroying indi- 
vidual responsibility and depriving millions 
of their freedom. We must understand the 
essential difference between being social- 
minded and socialistic. 

From the earliest days in our country men 
and women have had ardent faith in prog- 
ress. Our farmers, businessmen, scientists, 
engineers, and philosophers have placed no 
limit on what can be achieved in our free 
society. Unforeseen but probable discoveries 
were expected any moment that would throw 
additional millions of people into the lap of 
human comfort. By such means it was eX- 
pected that man would raise himself above 
the limitations of privation and strife. In 
no area of physical progress and develop- 

ment have the earlier expectations of the 
19th century failed to materialize. 
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The fulfillment has by far outdone the 
nope, but privation and strife have not van- 
jshed from the earth. On the contrary, we 
jook at a world torn by strife and conflicting 
jdeologies that separate men widely and 
threaten to destroy the progress of centuries. 
The human privation that has resulted and 
js still to follow is of frightening dimen- 
sions. All the immense advance of scientific 
knowledge has apparently been powerless to 
revent a resurgence of the most savage bar- 
parism, especially during the last 15 years. 
The heartless disregard of human life and 
the terror that has been instilled in men’s 
hearts by ruthless dictators remind us of 
the days of the Pharaohs, the Caesars, and 
Genghis Kahn. 

In spite of. our increased knowledge of the 
physical sciences and the great applications 
we have made of this knowledge to mate- 
rial things, we have not made corresponding 
progress in human relations—particularly in 
international relations. While material effi- 
ciency has been increasing for 200 years, and 
yery rapidly during the last 50 years, human 
capacity for working together has apparently 
diminished at the very time when increased 
cooperation and understanding is essential 
for our very existence. This observation is 
strikingly evident in the international field. 
Thereby a critical political and social situa- 
tion has been created throughout the world. 

Our modern systems of transportation and 
communication have in effect made the 
world much smaller and made us all much 
more dependent upon each other. Our mod- 
ern world teems with stimulants and oppor- 
tunities, and with our increased knowledge 
and means of increasing productivity we 
still have the possibility of banishing pri- 
vation and strife from the earth. But we 
must develop much more than the desire 
of people for physical things alone. We 
must stick to the ethical principles and 
moral codes that develop self-respect and 
self-discipline on the part of individuals and 
recognition of the individual citizen’s basic 
obligations to others. Thése same principles 
must be recognized between nations. Other- 
wise we will have more and more people and 
even nations wishing for what they have not 
earned and angry when they do not get it. 

I am always encouraged concerning our 
Nation when I see groups of its young people 
like those which are here today. I wish I 
could assure you with confidence that the 
trend toward communism had been stopped 
everywhere and that there was no possibility 
of general war resulting from the conflict 
between Russian communism and the free 
world. While the hope and object of all of 
us is peace, we must be prepared in a mili- 
tary sense to defend our free society if forced 
todo so. At the same time, we must achieve 
military strength without, by our own acts, 
sacrificing the very rights for which we are 
prepared to fight. 

Communism, militant communism, is 4 
threat to the nations of the free world. It 
is a threat to their institutions as well as to 
their sovereignty. It is a particular threat 
to the United States and to the free institu- 
tions that have made our country great. 


Militant communism, the Russian type, 
headed up in Moscow, is a three-pronged 
threat to the free world. 

It is a psychological and propaganda 
threat, since it attempts to spread commu- 
nism throughout the world, claiming that 
the Russian version of communism is a po- 
litical and social system superior to any 
other in the world, 

It is an economic threat in that the Rus- 
sian State owns and controls all productive 
property and advocates and actively at- 
tempts to destroy the economic systems of 
the nations of the free world. 

It is a military threat since it builds up 
great military power, and militant Commu- 
nists teach and believe in world revolution. 
They accept war and internal subversion as 
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proper political instruments to use in doing 
away with all capitalist and free societies. 

The United States has been singled out by 
the leaders of this militant Communist 
movement because of its leadership, size, 
industrial capacity, and great accomplish- 
ments. The Communist leaders know that 
our country was founded more than 175 
years ago to promote the welfare of all the 
citizens rather than the aggrandizement of 
the state or the rulers thereof. 

Our political system is based on the re- 
ligious concept of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual and his inalienable personal rights. 
It has given our people personal freedom 
which has to a great extent fulfilled the 
hopes and aspirations of generations ever 
since the dawn of civilization. Our free sys- 
tem is the complete antithesis of Communist 
dictatorship. 

The United States, its institutions, its 
people, its high standard of living and its 
great progress in both a social and economic 
sense refutes the Communist dogma and 
propaganda. It is living proof that the as- 
sumptions on which Communist beliefs rest 
are false. The Russian Communists seem 
to hate America and other free nations be- 
cause of this, and because we continue to 
prove that freemen can live happily and 
cooperatively together and develop for 
themselves an ever-increasing standard of 
living. Thus the very facts of our way of 
life continue to discredit and disprove a 
large part of the philosophy on which their 
beliefs are based. For these reasons they 
fear the comparison between their type of 
society and that of the free nations; hence 
their coercive policies and the Iron Curtain 
and their effort to deceive their own people 
regarding the standard of living, the per- 
sonal opportunities, and the ethical, social, 
and economic progress of the peoples of free 
nations. 

Since this form of militant communism 
is a $-pronged threat, it must be coun- 
tered in the 3 areas in which it is threaten- 
ing the free world. While communism 
claims to be a new liberal philosophy, in the 
Russian form particularly, it turns out to be 
only another form of reactionary philosophy 
which through centuries has destroyed per- 
sonal freedom and enslaved the people of 
the world. Our free American society is 
really the new liberal philosophy in the 
world today. 

The propaganda threat comes about 
through attempts by the Communists to 
prove that their system, based on the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and others, is 
a superior system. For some of its advocates 
communism takes the place of religion. 
Others become sadistic and ruthless. Part 
of the danger comes about through the zeal 
with which they attempt not only to pro- 
mote their ideas but to force them upon 
others, using all the means at their disposal, 
including extreme physical and mental co- 
ercion, to accomplish their purposes. 

The danger of the propaganda which the 
Communists preach and apparently believe 
also lies in the fact that they promise so 
much in material things to so many who have 
had little or nothing; whereas, the free 
world, most of whose people already have a 
great deal more, promises a gradual im- 
provement for all without loss of personal 
liberty. In particular, people who have never 
known what it is to be free and who regu- 
larly face hunger and hardship with little 
or no hope of improving their lot, frequently 
fall easy victims to the extravagant promises 
of Communists, only to find later when the 
promises are not fulfilled that they have 
gone down a one-way street. They then dis- 
cover that the yokes the Communists have 
placed around their necks are so heavy and 
restricting that it is difficult or impossible 
for them to elect any other course and re- 
gain a measure of personal freedom. 

When Marx, in London, wrote Das Kapital, 
the bible of the Communists, the situation 
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of the people generally throughout Europe 
was miserable. This was partly due to a long 
series of wars and conflicts. Marx accurate- 
ly reported the grim conditions that existed 
in Europe a century ago. Conditions were 
terrible, but his diagnosis of the trouble was 
wrong, and therefore the remedy he pre- 
scribed was wrong, also. 

His diagnosis and, therefore, his remedy 
were wrong because when he wrote he had 
little or no conception of a free society as we 
know it. What free men have been able to 
accomplish in the last 100 years he did not 
have the capacity to even imagine. There- 
fore, at the time he wrote he did not and 
could not appraise the relative values of the 
two philosophies. 

Americans know what it is to be free, 
and I am sure they would be very unhappy 
and considerably less well off under some 
form of society based on Marxist philosophy, 
whether it is communism, fascism, or some 
other form of statism. With such a clear ex- 
emple in recent decades of what this Marxist 
philosophy when forced on a nation does to 
its people, and with the facts of what our 
American system of individual liberty has 
done for our people, there can be no doubt 
on this point by anyone who looks at the 
facts squarely. 

Since the dawn of civilization man has 
had to struggle against nature for food, 
clothing, and shelter. For centuries in many 
places over the world men had little choice 
between working themselves to death or 
starving because they could not produce or 
find enough to eat. This is still true in some 
parts of the world where men are living 
under primitive conditions. It has only been 
relieved in nations such as ours where free 
and productive systems have been estab- 
lished. 

When Marx wrote Das Kapital, 100 years 
ago freedom had so recently emerged from 
centur\es of tryanny that the educators, 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, and busi- 
nessmen had not had a chance to dream and 
plan. Neither did they have the freedom of 
action we have had in our country. The 
political systems of many nations were still 
promoting the dictatorship of the few and 
restricting the free initiative of the millions. 

For 175 years freemen here in America 
have been fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to educate themselves, select their own 
occupations, accumulate capital and invent 
better ways of doing things. This is why 
the people in the United States are so much 
better off than most of the people in the 
rest of the world. This is why we never had 
@ real famine in our country. This is why 
our standard of living is many times higher 
than that of the average of the rest of the 
world. This is why we were able to serve 
as the arsenal of democracy and assume the 
major role in the rehabilitation of our former 
enemies as well as of our friends, 

Such attainments cannot. be explained 
solely on the grounds of greater natural re- 
sources in the United States. The answer 
lies in great part in the simple fact that 
we have done a superb job of applying our 
human energies and individual initiative to 
the improvement of the welfare of all. 

Since the threat in this ideological area 
comes about through a clash of ideas and 
philosophy, it is important that we counter 
the Communist propaganda with the facts. 
We cannot knock out false ideas with bullets; 
we must counter and destroy them with the 
truth, with superior ideas and sound philos- 
ophy. Mahatma Gandhi is credited with 
stating very aptly one of the basic concepts 
underlying the idea of a society composed 
of freemen. “Individual freedom alone can 
make a man voluntarily surrender himself 
completely to the service of society. If it is 
wrested from him, he becomes an automaton 
and society is ruined. No society can possi- 
bly be built on a denial of individual free- 
dom. It ig contrary to the very nature of 
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man, and just as man will not grow horns 
or a tail, so he will not exist as man if he 
has no mind of his own. In reality even 
those who do not believe in the liberty of 
the individual believe in their own.” 

The threat in the economic area comes 
about through the fact that the Commu- 
nists, when they have the power, advocate 
and enforce the state ownership of all pro- 
ductive property. The economic theory of 
the Communists may be summed up in the 
single phrase “abolition of private prop- 
erty.” But when private property is abol- 
ished, to an important degree individual 
freedom and the right of free choice in per- 
sonal activities and affairs are also done 
away with. This can be exercised only to & 
limited extent without the right of private 
property. The dictators of totalitarian states 
believe that the mass of the people are too 
dumb not only to rule themselves but to 
make personal decisions regarding their oc- 
cupations, their activities, and their daily 
lives. Therefore, such dictators attempt to 
organize the people and force them to pro- 
duce according to state plans and the will 
of the dictators. Likewise, they control con- 
sumption and prices. Also a Communist 
state through threat of war can cause other 
nations to make excessive military expendi- 
tures in their efforts to counter the threat 
to their security, and thus affect the internal 
economies of such nations. 

Communists are hoping for a big financial 
depression in the free world and are doing 
everything they can to cause such a depres- 
sion. They recognize that wars and the after- 
math of wars in the past have upset the 
economies of nations. They believe, and on 
this point I agree with them, that the boom 
of the twenties and the bust of the thirties 
with its hardship and unemployment did 
more to shake the confidence of many men 
and women in our country in the principles 
of a free society than all the propaganda and 
teachings of the Marxists. So while counter- 
ing the ideological propaganda of the Com- 
munists and keeping a reasonable military 
posture, we must plan carefully to maintain 
the stability of the economy our country. 

War and the preparation for war can 
never be real prosperity, for such military 
programs absorb materials and the efforts of 
millions of people that could otherwise be 
used for raising the standard of living of 
the people. Nor are tremendous military 
expenditures necessary to economic stability 
and the maintenance of reasonably full em- 
ployment. We have shown in the last year 
that there is no reason for the people of our 
country to fear another depression because 
of any gradual changes in defense produc- 
tion. 

The military threat of communism is a 
very real one since Russia maintained a great 
deal of its military power, especially its land 
armies, following World War II, It also went 
ahead with the production of airplanes, par- 
ticularly thousands of MIGs. Also, through 
military coups, completely directed from 
Moscow, border states were forced into the 
Communist orbit contrary to the desires of 
the great majority of the peoples of those 
countries. Aggression must be stopped.- 
Conversion to communism by the sword must 
be stopped. 

On the other hand, if the free world has 
the will and the determination to stay free 
and is willing to make the effort to maintain 
reasonable military strength, there is reason 
to believe that the dictator-dominated Com- 
munist states may stop their aggression and 
not precipitate a war which finally they can- 
not win. While it varies somewhat, the free 
world actually controls about 75 percent of 
the world’s industrial production as against 
25 percent behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must counter the military threat by 
developing and maintaining sufficient mili- 
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tary strength to discourage aggression on the 
part of any dictator-dominated Communist 
nation. We must understandingly cooperate 
with the other nations of the free world in 
stopping aggression. We must have the best 
possible strategic plans and operate our en- 
tire military organization so that we will get 
the maximum defense per dollar through 
good planning and maximum utilization of 
manpower. 

A third world war is not the answer to the 
three-pronged Communist threat. Even a 
victory-in such a war could be purchased 
only at the cost of such horrible waste and 
destruction that the course of human prog- 
ress would be set back many decades. And 
even after the necessary reconstruction after 
such a victory in a third world war the free 
world would still have the problem of what 
to do with the vanquished and how to estab- 
lish conditions of peace in the world. 

We must continue to be strong in our faith 
in the free world. We must continue to be 
strong in an economic sense. And as long 
as militant communism continues to be a 
threat to the people of the free world, we 
must continue to be strong in a military 
sense. But we cannot depend on arms and 
arms alone as the basis for peace abroad and 
freedom at home. While keeping strong in 
a military sense to deter aggression and in- 
sure final victory in case of war, to win a 
durable peace we must make progress in 
eliminating the causes of war and put into 
effect the policies that will contribute to a 
stable peace, 

The peoples of all nations wish to avoid 
war and see world peace established. At 
the same time they wish to improve their 
personal security and standard of living. 
The United Nations was founded in recog- 
nition of these impelling desires. Fully con- 
scious of the moral and spiritual issues in- 
volved, political leaders and men of good 
will throughout the world should cooperate 
in the effort to identify the sound policies 
and methods that will have to be adopted 
to achieve these objectives. 

We must take the lead in showing others 
how to accomplish these ends and assist 
them in every way we can in their efforts 
in this direction. Among the policies that 
must be subscribed to by all nations to 
bring the world’s economic productivity to 
the highest possible level are freer exchange 
of technical knowledge and production 
know-how, freer access to raw materials in 
& world market including the active devel- 
opment of natural resources throughout the 
world, freer exchange of goods and services, 
and the gradual elimination of artificial and 
political trade barriers. Real progress must 
also be made in strengthening the economies 
of all nations and raising their standard of 
living through a better understanding of 
the relationships between the production 
and consumption of goods and services, of 
exports and imports, of credit and debt, of 
trade barriers and the money supply. These 
policies are essential to the establishment 
of a durable peace. 

The challenge to our Nation—and the free 
world—today is to be strong enough in a 
spiritual, political, economic, and military 
sense to prevent war. At the same time we 
must strive to figure out what it would take 
to win the peace even after a third disas- 
trous war in the hope that by putting those 
policies into effect now before such a war 
the war itself could be averted. To achieve 
this objective of world peace will require 
years of great effort, sacrifice, imagination, 
and understanding. As time goes on you 
young men and women will have the oppor- 
tunity to help in establishing a sound basis 
for world peace. It deserves your continuing 
effort and interest. 
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Longhorn Cavern: Top Texas 
Tourist Attraction 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi. 
dent, as the vacation season gets under. 
way, I invite the attention of Senators 
to the wonders of Longhorn Cavern in 
my State of Texas. 

This cavern, third largest in the world 
is the subject of a brief article in the 
May issue of the LCRA News, published 
for employees of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority. I ask unanimous con. 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp 
as follows: 
LONGHORN CAVERN: A TREAT UNDERGROUND 


Texans who want to do some bragging 
have plenty to talk about after a trip to 
Longhorn Cavern. Third largest in the 
world, Texas Longhorn Cavern offers mystery, 
adventure, folklore, historical romance, and 
great natural beauty along its 2 miles of 
subterranean passageways. It’s been ex. 
plored by over a quarter of a million en- 
thusiastic vacationers from all over the 
country already. 

Longhorn Cavern has been somewhat of 
an enigma to professional and amateur cave- 
exploring parties. After probing 8 miles into 
the darkness with no end in sight, some 
experts believe the cavern may stretch for 
hundreds of miles beneath the earth's sur- 
face. 

But it doesn’t take a scientific mind to en- 
joy Longhorn Cavern. Anyone with a taste 
for adventure in an unusual setting will find 
it there, dramatically lighted by a modern 
system of concealed illumination. There is 
a guided tour leaving the administration 
building every hour from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m, 
ready to take visitors from Sam Bass en- 
trance through a whole series of marvelous 
formations from another age. 

Sam Bass entrance has a particular appeal 
to those who relish tales of the old West. 
According to local legend the notorious Texas 
badman used the mouth of the cave as a 
hideout. Before he died in a furious gun- 
fight with the Texas Rangers, near Marble 
Falls, Bass reportedly told someone that he 
had hidden his accumulated loot in the cave. 
Possibly a $2 million treasure is somewhere 
in the dark recesses; it has yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Equally as historically interesting is the 
183-foot-long main room of the cavern. 
Once the Confederate Army used it for mak- 
ing and storing gunpowder. The date, 1864, 
is still visible on a wall where some Johnny 
Reb whiled away an anxious moment. 

Rusted revolvers, flattened bullets and 
two human skeletons have also been found 
in the cavern, giving rise to some speculation 
about violent gun battles staged there by 
various outlaws. 

Although Longhorn Cavern is not as large, 
at least in its present state, as Carlsbad 
Cavern, New Mexico, and Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, it is said to rival both of them in 
color and variety of formations. The Hail 
of Diamonds, for example, has walls of 
crystallized calcite that actually simulate the 
sparkle of diamonds. Other walls glow richly 
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Elaborate stalactites and stalagmites, 
formed over thousands of years by dripping 
water, make some of the cavern’s most un- 
usual spectacles. There are realistic chan- 
deliers in the Chandelier Room and a giant 
stone icicle. Other formations take. the 
shape of humans and animals. There is an 
almost exact likeness of Abraham Lincoln, 
a huge footprint, and the Queen’s Watchdog 
to guard a striking formation known as 
“The Queen’s Throne.” ‘ 

One of the magical things about Texas 
Longhorn Cavern is that the visitor will 
always discover something new and fascinat- 
ing no matter how many times he returns. 
veteran guides, Oscar, Clarence, and Jack 
Marx, and the cavern’s manager, H. H. (Hob) 
Galloway make the 2-hour tour many times 
every week and never tire of the wonders of 
this natural phenomena, 


e tron oxide embedded in them. 
to time explorers have found 
es of alexandrite, agate, beryl, 
and other semi- 





Farm Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm Price Supports,” appear- 
ing in the Rutland (Vt.) Herald of June 
14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm Paice Supports 


President Eisenhower’s statement that 
“what is right for America is right polit- 
ically” is one which has wide application. 
It was made in connection with a plea for 
his program of flexible farm price supports, 
however, and this newspaper believes it has 
an especially clear meaning in that con- 
nection. 

The argument for price supports of any 
kind rests upon the assumption, which this 
newspaper believes to be a well-founded one, 
that a prosperous agriculture is essential to 
the national prosperity. This country of 
ours cannot be economically healthy with 
that sixth of its population which produces 
virtually all our food, and so large a pro- 
portion of our other raw materials, in a 
financially distressed condition. 

But the advocates of rigid, high price sup- 
ports make, we believe, at least two unwar- 
ranted assumptions. One of them is that 
the Government is the only agency which 
can or should be called on to help, and the 
other is that support of certain basic com- 
modities really makes as much difference as 
claimed. 

Regarding the first it should, in Vermont 
at least, be necessary only to note the cur- 
Tent attitude and recent experience of a 
majority of our dairy and poultry farmers. 
The State’s new commissioner of agriculture, 
Elmer E. Towne, gave voice to these feelings 
only last week. Self-help, not Government 
largesse, is the key to the farmer's economic 
well-being, he stated in suggesting the grow- 
ing importance of united effort by farmers 
themselves. 

“The problem of selling our increased pro- 
duction is the one big, overwhelming prob- 
lem confronting us,” he said. “If we do this 
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job, our other problems will not be too se- 
rious. * * * Lack of coordination of our 
various farm organizations isa * * * weak- 
ness * * * but we have made progress and 
we must work at this problem hard, all the 
time, if we are to keep Vermont agriculture 
prosperous.” 

Note that, as a dairy farmer himself, Towne 
kept emphasizing the “we’’—farmers, not 
the Government. He stressed progress made 
to date by dairy-promotion campaigns, urg- 
ing even larger financial support by milk 
producers and quoted approvingly the re- 
sults of a self-help program in the poultry 
industry. This promotion program, sup- 
ported by the industry through the poultry 
and egg national board, has contributed to 
the fact that since the board was organized 
in 1940 the average American family has 
increased its consumption of eggs by 35 per- 
cent, of chicken by 65 percent, and of turkeys 
by 115 percent. 

From such figures as those, as the milk- 
use statistics following promotion and ad- 
vertising drives and as other self-help moves 
like those of the California fruitgrowers (to 
name an early one), it is amply evident that 
high, fixed price supports maintained by 
the Federal Government are by no means 
the only method of maintaining farm pros- 
perity. 

Along that line, too, we note with interest 
the conclusion reached about Government 
support programs in England by Clifford 
Selly, agricultural correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer. In an article forwarded to 
this newspaper by W. Arthur Simpson—who 
is a farmer besides being commissioner of 
social welfare—Selly has this to say: 

“If farmers can but realize that high guar- 
anteed prices unrelated to world levels are 
against their long-term interests, the way 
will then be open for the application of a 
really constructive farming policy. 


The review (of farm price policies) tech- 
nique of lumping all farms together in as- 
sessing the profitability of the “national 
farm” has always.been a dangerous over- 
simplification. There are many British 
farmers who can stand on their own legs. 
There are many others who, through no 
fault of their own, are short of working capi- 
tal and the means to carry out necessary land 
improvements. There are others who ought 
to make way for more energetic and en- 
lightened men, 


Instead of chasing as elusive and ephem- 
eral popularity, the government should ap- 
ply further assistance in the form of direct 
grants and cheap loans to those farmers who 
can make best use of them. The taxpayer 
would then get better value for his money. 

That last sentence, we think, contains 
the meat of what a national farm program 
should have for its goal: helping to main- 
tain farm prosperity through means which 
give the taxpayer—who is in the great 
majority—the most for his money. There 
is certainly serious reason to doubt if rigid 
high supports do that, or anything like it. 

The second assumption of the high-sup- 
port advocates which we think unwarranted 
is that maintaining prices artificially on a 
few selected basic commodities can achieve 
the desired end or can, in fact, achieve the 
goal for which they are established. As 
Eisenhower pointed out, present supports 
directly affect only 23 percent of farm cash 
income. The rest is supposed to stay in 
line—but does it? Ask any Vermont poul- 
tryman or dairyman what the effect on his 
net cash is of high support prices for west- 
ern grains, which he has to buy for feed. 

Meanwhile the taxpayer has to “shell out” 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year for 
continuing to pay high prices for his food. 
Can he be blamed if, eventually, he rebels? 
And when he does, can the farmer stand the 
financial shock of suddenly facing a com- 
pletely free market? He won't have to if the 
President’s (and Senator Armen’s) flexible 
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support policy is adopted. He will get heip, 
and plenty of it, the first year of a glut over 
which he personally has no control. He’ll 
know that he will get less the next year 
and can (if he only will) try to adjust his 
operations. He and the taxpayer both get 
a break—which is more than can be said 
at present. 





Address by Gen. Nathan F. Twining at 


Commencement Exercises at Virginia 
Military Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the army of northern Virginia 
marched past Gen. Stonewall Jackson 
prior to the battle of Chancellorsville, he 
observed the young officers whom he had 
trained at Virginia Military Institute, 
and he proudly remarked to a companion 
“VMI will be heard from today.” 

In every war since that time, VMI has 
been heard from. It is well known, of 
course, that VMI furnished the Chief of 
Staff for World War Il—Gen. George C. 
Marshall, a man who will go down in 
history as one of our truly great soldiers, 
It is not so well known that during that 
war every member of one graduating 
class entered military service immedi- 
ately upon graduation. 

Several years ago, when the personnel 
officer of one of the large corporations 
of the Nation told me that he would 
rather have graduates from Cornell and 
VMI than graduates of any other two 
schools, I expressed some surprise that 
graduates from a school with a total en- 
rollment of less than 1,000 should be 
included with one of the greatest en- 
gineering schools in the Nation. His 
reply was that the VMI men would do 
what they were told to do; and he said: 
“You can teach a man who knows that 
type of self-discipline.” That is the 
secret of the training that is given at 
VMI, plus the fact that the great marine 
hero, Gen. John A. LeJeune, when he 
was superintendent of VMI said: “At 
VMI we teach no ‘ism’ except patriot- 
ism.” It is no idle boast that VMI is 
the West Point of the South. 


Today VMI is being honored by the 
presence of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, a great soldier, who is a prod- 
uct of our United States Military Acad- 
emy. As a member of its board of visi- 
tors, I am well acquainted with the fine 
work being done at West Point. 

Some years ago Sir Winston Churchill 
said that it was our possession of the 
atomic bomb that was preserving an 
uneasy peace. While General Gruenther 
was undoubtedly right in saying in 
Washington, a few weeks ago, that in a 
war there is no substitute for ground 
troops, every student of current military 
developments knows that the Soviets now 
have such great superiority in that cate- 
gory, that our Air Force is what they 
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really fear. I give thanks for the fact 
that that essential arm of our defense 
is headed by so able and fine a man as 
General Twining. Furthermore, as a 
resident of Lexington, Va., a former 
member of the board of visitors at VMI, 
and a lifelong supporter of that splen- 
did State school, I am happy and proud 
that General Twining is today address- 
ing the graduating class. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his commencement 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

RemMaRKS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or Starr, USAF, BEFrorRE THE GRADUATES OF 
1954, Virncrinta Muxitary INSTITUTE, LEXING- 
TON, Va., TUESDAY, JuNE 15, 1954 


The name “Virginia Military Institute” has 
been familiar to me through all my years 
of military service. It was familiar to my 
father and to my father’s father. It has 
always been a good name and a highly re- 
spected name. 

For many years I have looked forward to 
visiting this famous campus. It is a special 
privilege and a distinct honor to participate 
in these ceremonies on the final day of the 
school year. 

For you who are graduates, this is a climax 
in your life as students. With your relatives 
and friends, you have been looking forward 
to this hour for many long months. Yet 
you have not been waiting for graduation, 
Iam sure. A man does not wait to be grad- 
uated from Virginia Military Institute—he 
works for it. Because you have worked hard 
for this degree and for these commissions, 
they will mean far more to you than any- 
thing that is written on paper, and more than 
anything that can be expressed in words. 


Here in this school you have acquired a 
valuable knowledge of many subjects. Most 
important of all, you have learned a way of 
life. The manner of living that you have 
learned and practiced here is the way of or- 
der and of discipline. This is not the only 
way of life that is worthwhile. For some, 
perhaps, it is not the best way. For many 
it is not the most desirable way to live or to 
learn. 

An education that is combined with for- 
mality, with order, and with discipline is by 
no means the easiest education to acquire. 
At times it can become disagreeable, and for 
some individuals it may be impossible. Most 
young men who cannot adapt themselves to 
the well-organized routines of military life 
did not choose to attend a school such as this 
one; the few who made a mistake in their 
choice have long since dropped from your 
ranks. 

You who are here today have proved some- 
thing that many men, often to their sorrow, 
fail to prove throughout their entire lives. 

You have proved that you can live agree- 
ably in close and constant contact with 
other men. You have proved that you can 
compete with other men in both physical 
and mental skills, endure defeats, and con- 
tinue to strive for victories. You have 
proved that you can abide by the wisdom 
and judgment of your seniors just as will- 
ingly as you accept the knowledge they im- 
part to you. Best of all, you have learned 
to share both pleasures and sorrows with 
your comrades and to find satisfaction in 
working with others to achieve a goal. 

There is no need to claim that all the dis- 
ciplines and all the organized and super- 
vised actions you bave experienced over the 
past are necessary, or even desirable for all 
men. There are, after all, only a few schools 
in this country that closely resemble Virginia 

Military Institute. Only a smal! percentage 
of our college graduates are trained in the 
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way that you have been trained. Yet the 
influence of this small percentage is high, 
even in periods of peace. 

In war, our Nation has always depended 
heavily upon a few men who received early 
training in discipline and leadership. Their 
ability and their willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility in times of crisis have more than 
justified the small extra investment in their 
education. 

Most of the extra investment in your edu- 
cation has been in human effort, rather 
than in material resources. Your own 
energy, combined with the work of your 
teachers, has developed useful habits and 
attitudes that will stay. with you all of your 
lives. 

Here you have learned to accept continuous 
responsibility for all your own actions and 


for many actions of others. Here you have , 


come to understand, through actual exper- 
ience, the meaning of loyalty and depend- 
ability. 

True discipline, after all, is little more than 
a willingness to face unpleasant facts and to 
do tiresome or unpleasant duties when they 
need to be done, rather than when we feel 
like doing them. At this moment in the 
history of our country, there is a growing 
need for men whose minds and bodies are 
trained and disciplined toward seeking the 
truth, however unpleasant, and toward act- 
ing in accordance with the truth. 

Today the people of this country and the 
people of all other countries have some very 
unpleasant facts to face. We would like to 
believe that the period of sacrifices is over, 
but it is not over. We cannot ignore the 
indications that for some time to come we 
shall have increasingly burdensome duties 
to perform. 

The principal fact that all of us must 
bring ourselves to face is just as simple as it 
is ominous. The simple but ominous fact 
is that the greatest nations on earth can 
now cripple or devastate each other from a 
distance. They are rapidly improving their 
ability to demolish everything through the 
air, without waiting for a slow approach on 
land or sea. 


This new development changes the re- 
lationship between nations in the same 
way that, some 500 years ago, the invention 
of firearms changed the relationships be- 
tween individuals. At that time gunpowder 
and projectiles made shields and armor 
useless and human bodyguards ineffective. 
For the first time in history, the only guar- 
antee against attack was the ability to shoot 
back—the certainty of retribution against 
the offender. 

It became possible for one man to take an- 
other man’s life suddenly, and from a great 
distance. No longer could a man defend 
himself by his own physical strength or skill. 
No longer was a man completely safe when 
surrounded by friends. No longer was he 
secure in his own castle, for even the might- 
jest castle could be reduced to rubble by 
cannon. High-speed projectiles propelled by 
gunpowder changed the entire course of his- 
tory, completed the destruction of the feudal 
system, and prompted the rise of the more 
— and progressive nations of the 

est. 


In recent years the development of the 
long-range airplane and the manufacture of 
increasingly powerful bombs have opened the 
interior of every nation to attack. Fortified 
boundaries no longer provide protection, nor 
do satellites or allies or mountains or seas. 
Now it is true for nations, as it has been for 
individuals for the past 500 years, that the 
only guaranty against attack is the ability 
podbean gratin ong te Se 

aggression will 
but defeat. eae 

This is a hard and unpleasant fact, and 
there are few among us who seem willing to 
face it. Except for those who have experi- 
enced the rigorous necessities of military 
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service, the people of our ha count 

long been sheltered from 5 ana’ _ 
serious danger. It is extremely difficyit for 
most of us to even think about the Tealities 
that now confront us. It will be far mor 
difficult to make the sacrifices and to oor. 
form the duties that may be necessary as = 
build the strength we need to save us from 
destruction. 

New advances in science and weapons— 
and the two always advance together—ywi) 
have a tremendous impact on the course of 
human history. If all goes well, humanity 
may move forward into a golden age of swift 
and unrestricted travel and of unlimiteg in. 
dustrial power. On the other hand, defeat 
and destruction could eliminate freedom ang 
throw the surviving members of the human 
race back into an age of darkness and despair 

No man can now be certain of the future. 
We only know that, whatever happens, we 
cannot stand still. The outcome could wel) 
be determined by whether the free world or 
its enemies achieves the greatest mastery of 
the new forces and weapons that now have 


_ become decisive. 


The conflict involves minds, as well as 
bodies; and it demands thought, as well as 
actions. Yet we must not lose our remain. 
ing military advantages. Military weak. 
nesses leading to surrender or defeat would 
stop all our efforts toward peace and under. 
standing. 


Over the past few years our superiority in 
the newest and most powerful weapons has 
not been seriously questioned. Our ability 
to hit back harder than we can be hit has 
not been challenged. 


Now we see the Reds will not permit us 
to rest on our present superiority in weap- 
ons. They are straining every resource to 
overtake us. Already these all-out enemy 
efforts have begun to challenge our leader- 
ship in long-range jet bombers. These are 
the bombers that can deliver the most pow- 
erful weapons over the greatest distances at 
the highest altitudes and speeds. The Reds 
have now begun to build them. 

Superiority in new long-range weapons is 
essential to our side, for it has overbalanced 
Communist superiority in massed manpower, 
in massive territory, and in massive quanti- 
ties of older types of weapons. We must 
maintain, at all costs, our superiority in 
super-weapons and our superiority in the 
ability to deliver them over intercontinen- 
tal distances. Yet the cost of maintaining 
that superiority will rise as the enemy's ef- 
forts to overtake us become more desperate. 

As a result of their leaders’ willingness to 
sacrifice their standard of living for mili- 
tary progress, we may be forced to step up 
our own progress, through heavier invest- 
ments and increased effort. 

It would be easier, of course, to close our 
eyes to this uncompromising fact. It seems 
easier and simpler to concentrate on measur- 
ing our strength—our gains and our losses— 
in terms of battle lines or boundary lines on 
some small portion of the globe. While these 
lines may be important, they are by no 
means the truest measure of strength today. 
Weapons already in existence can obliterate 
all battles lines and demolish everything 
made by man over wide areas beyond them. 

In every month that goes by the new 
weapons that are manufactured could cause 
millions of casualties and could stop all ac- 
tivity in any zone of battle. 

To measure military strength in terms of 
real estate or manpower or conventional 
‘weapons is no longer valid. This is fortunate 
for us, since the Reds have more of all these 
things than we have. 

Our principal military advantage to offset 
all these Soviet advantages is our superiority 
in the most advanced weapons and our su- 
perior ability to employ them. Under the 
circumstances that exist today, it seems 
futile to maintain that the most powerful 
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ns would not be used in an ultimate 


—. strength between the nations that 


test 0 
sess them. 
= ge us must rise to new heights of 


sai and moral discipline and must face 
these facts unflinchingly, no matter how dis- 
turbing they are. If we direct our thoughts 
and actions toward preparing against any 
such test of our strength, we may continue to 
persuade the Reds not to test us in war. If 
we fail to do this, the terrible possibility that 
we are slow to recognize and to guard against 
may become a terrible reality. 

In either case, we as @ nation and as a 
people may be in for some rough going in 
the yearsahead. We are likely to need all the 
stamina, stability, and stubborn resistance 
we can muster. We shall certainly need 
many men who have developed these char- 
acteristics as you have developed them here 
at Virginia Military Institute. 

Here at VMI, as at other military colleges, 
your habits and attitudes have, in part, been 
molded in traditional ways—inspections and 
parades, clean rifles, and shiny shoes. All 
these have a proven value and effectiveness. 
We all know, however, that rifles, parade- 
ground maneuvers, and “spit-and-polish” 
nave far less importance in the wars of to- 
day than in the wars of history. We all 
know that most weapons, strategies, and tac- 
tics of past wars are now outmoded. We 
recognize that our survival depends on de- 
veloping new techniques to counter the huge 
quantities of manpower, weapons, and terri- 
tory now marshaled against us. 

We know these things too well to be misled 
or confused by the memories and symbols 
of history that surround us here. These 
symbols are inspiring reminders of noble 
characters and unsurpassed leadership. Yet 
the enduring tradition of Lee and Jackson 
and the other great leaders whose memory 
we honor here is not embodied in the weap- 
ons they used or the specific methods they 
used in fighting their battles. It is em- 
bodied in the spirit and courage they dis- 
played, in their dauntless boldness, and in 
their powers of leadership that inspired men 
to incredible heights of sacrifice and achieve- 
ment. 

Jackson was a progressive military leader 
who, at every opportunity, used new weap- 
ons, new means of transport, arid new tac- 
tics. He believed in pressing every advantage 
while he had the advantage and he never 
acted too late. He and General Lee recog- 
nized the necessity for developing new ways 
to win battles and wars. They knew that 
if the old methods prevailed, they were al- 
teady beaten by the odds against them. 

Today, we are faced with a similar situa- 
tion. The odds against us in geography and 
manpower are very great. We must develop 
leadership in military thought, as well as skill 
in military action. We must have more 
minds like that of Matthew Maury, the scien- 
tist, as well as more indomitable wills like 
that of Stonewall Jackson. 

Today, as in the day of Jackson and of 
Maury, all types of personal achievement and 
personal leadership are necessary. In the 
air, some of the methods of the past are too 
crude and elementary to be of use. 


Gen. A. P. Hill, who was General Jackson’s 
understudy, saved Lee’s army at Antietam 
when he pushed a part of his division 17 
miles in a few hours by prodding stragglers 
onward at the point of his sword. Such 
desperate measures, however effective on the 
ground, are out of the question in the air. 
There a more subtle and a more highly devel- 
oped kind of leadership is necessary. But 
the driving will and the spirit are the same. 
It takes just as much personal leadership to 
get a squadron of B-47’s into the air as it 
did to move out with a squadron of cavalry. 

Today we have in the Air Force young men 
who led bomber formations hundreds of miles 
through continuous flak and fighter attack. 
We have men who without hesitation and 
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with success can lead a squadron of F-86's 
through half a dozen squadrons of MIG—15's. 

This is the same do-or-die spirit that was 
so successful at Second Manassas and at 
Chancellorsville. The great leaders who are 
buried here at Lexington had the daring and 
progressive spirit that we need today as we 
search, ever more vigorously, for the military 
means that will guarantee the survival of 
our Nation. 

Maury’s great work was made possible 
when American warships, cruising unprece- 
dented distances across the Pacific, reported 
the tides and currents of the sea. Recently, 
American warplanes, flying at unprece- 
dented distances across the Pacific, reported 
mysterious tides and currents in the upper 
air that have yet to be mapped and explained. 
The challenge to the mind now, as in the 
past, is just as great as the challenge to 
action. 

As we move out to your final formation on 
the hill, we will remember the great leaders 
whose images surround us, whose words in- 
struct us, and whose deeds inspire us. We 
will remember the young cadets who as- 
sembled here for the march to battle at 
Newmarket. They were ready, without hesi- 
tation, to contribute all their skill and energy 
to their cause. 

Surely our cause today is no less noble 
and no less inspiring. Today, the need for 
intelligent and forceful action is just as 
pressing as it has ever been. 

You have the training, you have the knowl- 
edge, and you have the example. You can 
be what you determine to be, and you can 
do what you set your minds and hearts to 
do. We are counting on you, 





Much To Be Thankful For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include herein a very interest- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Evening Item of Lynn, Mass., on Mon- 


_ day, June 14, 1954: 


Mucu To Be THANKFUL For 


Every now and the it pays to take stock of 
the kind of life we are living materially in 
the United States. A lot of comfort can be 
found in the current economic statistics. 

Indeed, we could afford to be a fairly care- 
free people if they were the only measure of 
how things are going for us in this world. 

The magazine U. S. News has just done 
another of its competent surveys on our 
living standards, and it finds the picture 
astonishingly bright. It draws parallels 
throughout the survey between 1940 and 
now. 

In 1940 America had somewhat less than 
40 million families, while today the total ex- 
ceeds 48 million. 

Then, when the Nation was just emerging 
from a long depression into the prosperity 
of the prewar defense era, only 15,200,000 
families—well below half—owned their own 
homes. Today 28,500,000, considerably more 
than half the country’s families, possess 
their homes. 

The automobile long has been a symbol 
of United States living standards, and in 
1940 a bit more than half of our families 
had one. Yet in 1954 the figure has soared 
far beyond the 1940 total of 21,200,000 to a 
present 37 million families—three-fourths— 
who own cars, 
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Take a look at such indexes of material 
well-being as home electricity, running 
water, inside toilets, tub or shower baths, 
the telephone. 

In 1940, 79 percent of United States homes 
had electricity, in 1954, 98 percent; the com- 
parable figures on running water are 70 per- 
cent and 88 percent; on toilets, 65 percent 
and 80 percent; on tubs or showers, 61 per- 
cent and 78 percent; on telephones, a mere 
36 percent and 69 percent. 

For all the jokes of our European friends 
about our “bathtub culture,” these are not 
trivial figures. They are the kind the so- 
ciologist pays close heed to in measuring the 
quality of our housing. When the experts 
talk of substandard housing, they mean, 
among other things, houses deficient in some 
of the items noted above. 

Americans, of course, have not been con- 
tent with these minimum essentials of good 
housing. They have gone to outfitting their 
households with all manner of devices and 
appliances, some of which are obviously 
labor saving and others of which fall into 
the luxury category. 

Some 42 percent of United States homes 
had washing machines in 1940, and today the 
percentage is 72. Use of vacuum cleaners is 
up from 34 percent to 56. On electric irons, 
the increase is from 67 percent to 83 percent 
of all families; on toasters, from 39 percent 
to 66. 

Radio was well established in 1940, with 
83 percent of all families owning one or more. 
In the years since—and the period covers 
the great impact of TV—usage of radio has 
gone up to 98 percent. 

Meantime, TV, starting from scratch in 
1940, has zoomed to a point where aiready 
61 percent of all United States families own 
a set. 

Figures like these don’t say anything 
about our spiritual condition, or our moral 
standards, or our troubled relations with 
friends and potential enemies beyond our 
shores. 

But they do make it strikingly plain that 
in the business of gaining the hard necessi- 
ties and many of the shiny appurtenances of 
material life we are well ahead of where we 
used to be. That’s something to be thank- 
ful for. 





City Consumers Need President’s Farm 
Price Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
13, 1954: 

Wuat’s HAPPENING IN’ Business?—Farm 
Propucts SurpLus 6-BILLIon TAXPAYER 
LoaD 

(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Apparently most Americans are unaware 
that they own, have bought and paid for, 
enough wheat to fill every living room in the 
Nation and that they own enough cotton 
to stuff every garage so full there’d be no 
room for the lawnmower. It can be assumed 
that this information is not generally known, 
for there was very little protest when the 
House Agriculture Committee voted last week 
to buy a great deal more of these and other 
commodities in behalf of the taxpayers. 
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By a 21-to-8 margin, the committee voted 
to ignore the plea of President Bisenhower 
for a flexible farm price-support program 
and continue, for another year at least, the 
support price of 90 percent of parity, which 
means that the Nation’s 54,500,000 nonfarm 
workers will be called upon to buy and store 
several billion dollars’ worth of additional 
commodities for the benefit of the 6,100,000 
people who work on farms. 

These are not commodities that we will 
use. These are surpluses. They will be 
stored. Many of them will rot or disinte- 
grate. Some have already been stored 5 
years. 

SURREPTITIOUSNESS SEEN 

There is the suspicion of surreptitiousness 
about this vote of the House Agriculture 
Committee, for it is doubtful that the farm 
Congressmen, even with elections coming up 
this fall, would have risked the ire of the 
Nation’s consumers and taxpayers had not 
the Army-McCarthy hearings monopolized so 
much newspaper space and so much radio- 
TV air time. 

An informed public might not agree that 
there should be further purchases of farm 
commodities. , 

Here’s what the American taxpayers own 
in commodities right now; commodities that 
were bought by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and put in storage: 





Commodity Amount}; Value 

i Thousands 
ies ee bushels. 478 |$1, 254, 000 
ln cccidésibebdemnvonntsadtaanll 433 707, 000 
Butter_..................pounds._ 364 244, 000 
Cottonseed oi]_...........-.- . , 024 184, 000 
Oheese___.... che cel 361 145, 000 
Dried milk _. peek 656 109, 
aS cma 91 61, 800 
Cotton linters _- do__. 614 58, 000 


All others (including cotton 
crude cottonseed oil, cotton 
meal, field seed, 1. €., grass, soy- 
beans, barley, beans, flaxseed, 
grain sorghum, Oats, rice, rye, 
peanuts, linseed oil, olive oil, 
tung oil, gum turpentine, resins, 
tobacco, and honey). Value of 
PRT EOE  anncpusctibiaieiiiinsotainied 


Total value of stored com- 
RIOD, ck ctnindatnnissinitas henttilimuedel 








In addition to this, the CCC has made 
loans on an additional $3,223,000,000 worth 
of commodities, mostly cotton, wheat, corn, 
and tobacco, a major portion of which will 
be owned by the American people before the 
year is out. 

Thus, the taxpayers own but can’t use 
over $6 billion worth of farm products. 

The CCC had a net realized loss of $215 
million on the surpluses it bought in the 
period from June 1 last year to April 30 this 
year. This agency is empowered to lend up 
to $8,500,000,000, and already has bought 
over $6,175,000,000 in farm goods. 

This is in the face of headlines in Friday's 
papers: “Huge Wheat Crop Seen”; Canada 
Expects Wheat Glut”; and “Rise in World 
Cotton Supply Seen Despite High-Level Use.” 

There’s enough wheat to care for the 
United States if not a single sheaf is raised 
this year—and to care for our normal ex- 
ports, too. The United States will grow 
about 1 billion bushels. 


TWO-MONTH PROP DEAL 


Nonfarm Americans who have noticed that 
the price of potatoes has doubled recently 
will be interested to know that there has 
been a 2-month program of price-propping 
by the Government. This cost the taxpayers 
$1,300,000. But the surplus has disappeared. 

Who said the Nation's farms have been 
completely mechanized? Farmers still bene- 
fit from a horse—a trojan horse in Con- 
gress—with which 6 million farmers have 
won another victory over nearly 55 million 
consumers, 
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But farms have been mechanized and im- 
proved sufficiently so that the antiquated 
parity and price-support system can be 
scrapped. This old legislative device was 
designed to guaranty food to the industrial 
workers when the trend away from the farm 
seemed to imperil it. 

It was not intended to guaranty an an- 
nual wage to every farm owner at the ex- 
pense of the consuming public, nor was it 
conceived with the purpose of supplying a 
Cadillac with every silo. 





Ninety Percent Procrastination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not often that I find myself in 
agreement with the policies of the Wash- 
ington Post newspaper, but occasionally 
they do come forward with a meritorious 
editorial which is worthy of attention. 
Such an article appeared in the Post’s 
Sunday edition for June 13, 1954. This 
editorial calls attention to the folly of 
continuing the present rigid farm price 
support program, and urges congres- 
sional action to support the President’s 
and Secretary Benson’s recommenda- 
tions for flexible supports. 


I sincerely hope that we have enough 
courageous Congressmen who will not 
place political expediency ahead of prin- 
ciple in this election year so that we 
might enact effective farm legislation. 
Any agricultural program should be fair 
to big and little farmers alike, as well 
as to our own Nation’s consumers and 
taxpayers. As the President said last 
week in addressing the Citizens for 
Eisenhower rally here in Washington: 

I am completely unmoved by the argu- 
ments as to what constitutes good or win- 
ning politics. * * * I know that what is 
right for America is politically right. 


The Washington Post editorial follows: 
NINETY PERCENT PROCRASTINATION 


President Eisenhower has reiterated his 
determination to press ahead with his farm 
program irrespective of politics, but this 
will not necessarily influence the attitude of 
Congress. Although the vote of the House 
Agriculture Committee to extend 90 percent 
price supports was anticipated, it nonetheless 
dealt a blow to the President's flexible sup- 
port plan. The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has not yet acted, but present signs 
are for a vote to extend rigid 90 percent sup- 
ports for another year. Meanwhile, there is 
every indication that 1954 will be another 
boom crop period and that surpluses will 
continue to pile up virtually across the. board. 

An unfavorable committee vote would not 
infallibly mean an unfavorable vote by the 
full House and Senate on the President’s 
plan for variable supports from 90 down to 
75 percent of parity, depending on supply. 
More and more legislators, judging from 
reports, are beginning to see the absurdity of 
subsidized surpluses and general o 
duction. Even if Congress should vote to 
extend 90 percent supports, Secretary Ben- 
son has indicated that he would ask the 
President to veto the bill. It would.be diffi- 
eult for Congress to pass the. bill over the 
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President’s veto. And if a veto were SUs- 
tained, the long-deferred Anderson law of 
1949, providing flexible supports, would au. 
tomatically go into effect. 

Any proposal to get away from 90 percent 
supports is politically troublesome, of course 
because it seems to imply a drop in farm jn. 
come. There is a misconception that rigid 
supports are a great help to the little farm. 
er. Actually they give a windfall to the 
efficient farmer because they are baseq on 
the lowest common denominator; and the 
hill farmer of Alabama or Arkansas receives 
relatively little tangible benefit. In any 
case, it does not make sense to base the 
price-support system on inefficient produc. 
tion. 

Perhaps flexible supports are not the only 
means or the best means of meeting the 
problem of overproduction. But procrasti. 
nation is not an answer, either; and the sur. 
pluses are mounting. Congress cannot in 
conscience merely shrug its shoulders, 
Piexible supports at least ought to have a try. 
It is ridiculous to think that all major crops, 
under widely varying conditions, justify the 
same price support percentage. 

If the administration is wise, however, it 
will learn something from the opposition to 
flexible supports. To prosper and meet the 
genuine needs of the people, the Nation's 
agriculture must be an efficient agriculture, 
There must be some means of getting mar. 
ginal production out of agriculture (and 
rigid 90 percent supports merely serve to 
encourage marginal production). There 
must be some means of retraining displaced 
farmers in other pursuits. The administra- 
tion might be in a better position to persuade 
legislators to its views on price supports if 
it could show that the necessary readjust- 
ments would be carried out, not through the 
heartless device of bankruptcy, but through 
@ positive human program. 





Are We Planning a Shadow Army? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Far East seem to indicate 
that serious discussion and debate is in 
order before the Congress accepts the 
drastic cutback in our ground forces. 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, has told the House 
appropriation subcommittee, in his 
words, “I would not think we can in- 
crease combat effectiveness.” ‘The Army 
Chief of Staff was referring here specifi- 
cally to the 1955 Eisenhower budget for 
the Army. Let us not hastily cut back 
our ground forces when we need them, at 
least as a deterrent, in the tense inter- 
national situation. 

Some well-chosen words of advice on 
this subject were contained in a recent 
editorial in the Army Times of April 10, 
1954. I include this editorial in the 
Recorp in the hope that it will aid my 
colleagues in their consideration of the 
military appropriation bill: 

SHapow ARMY 

After a somewhat ambiguous start, the of- 
ficial “line” explaining America’s new 
strength alinement for defense purposes is 
becoming more clearcut. Our overwhelming 
concentration on long-range airpower is not 
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_ it seems, on any threat of “instant 
retaliation” against an aggressor on our part 
nor on our capacity to carry it out. Neither 
are we abandoning conventional means of 
warfare to put all our reliance on drawing- 
poard doodles and pushbutton gadgets. 

Instead, we intend to continue to maintain 
3 well-equipped Army here and abroad; to 
consult with our allies and aid in building 
up their own strength; and to bring our air 
defenses to maximum effectiveness. 

Meanwhile, Defense leaders will continue 
to hope that the Korean war doesn’t break 
out again, that the ROK Army reaches 20- 
division strength by the middle of this year, 
that the new Japanese Army is allowed to 
continue to rebuild and that no further 
strain is put upon United States troops 
overseas. 

That is what emerged from recent De- 
fense testimony before a Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee and it was probably good 
news for our friends overseas, who have been 
quaking over some of Secretary Dulles’ re- 
marks on “instant retaliation.” It was less 
than comforting, however, for the United 
States Army to learn that—with a strength 
reduced by a quarter of a million men—it 
would have to continue to carry out its pres- 
ent worldwide mission of defending West Eu- 
rope, Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Alaska, Green- 
land, the Caribbean and—who can say?— 
Indochina. 

Testifying before the committee, Army 
Chief of Staff Ridgway was moved, indeed, 
to reveal that a reduced ceiling of 1,172,700 
men had been imposed on the Army. Up to 
that moment no Defense officials had ever 
said that ceiling had been placed on any 
service, because the implication then would 
be that Defense’s New Look was dictated by 
the desire to save budget money rather than 
on sober calculation of the threat facing us. 

By citing a few hard figures, General 
Ridgway tried to show the committee how 
big a handicap the Army faced, under the 
contemplated strength Hmits. He said that 
of the 1,172,700 men the Army expects to 
have 18 months from now, 315,000 will be 
in fixed jobs in communications or joint 
headquarters activities, or as _ trainers, 
trainees, patients, transients, or in other 
spots imposed on the Army by law. This 
would leave the Army with about 857,700 for 
combat and support troops. About 188,200 
are in support activities, worldwide, leaving 
the Army with 669,500 troops to fill out the 
combat field forces. 

Since full-strength requirements for the 
units contemplated for the Army in fiscal 
year 1955 are 600,000 men, it would leave a 
mere 500 available for support units in the 
field, such as signal battalions, bakery units, 
ordnance shops. The figure is ridiculous on 
its face, but since these support units must 
be maintained their strength must come 
from, and deplete, the only available source: 
the combat units. 

Let's hope the committee members lent 
careful ears to this point. If not, they are 
in for a rude awakening in June 1955 when 
they learn that no more than 2 or 3 Army 
divisions are at full strength. 





Time and the River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Spedker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
May 28, 1954: 
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‘TIME AND THE RIVER 


“Time is getting to be a critical factor.” 

Those were the words of Brig. Gen. John 
R. Hardin, president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, before the House Public Works 
Committee. 

General Hardin was talking about lack of 
authorization for the United States Engi- 
heers to do something to keep the Atcha- 
falaya River from capturing the Mississippi 
River's main channel 200 miles north of New 
Orleans, and discharging the flow into the 
gulf by a shorter route. 

We hope General Hardin made the urgency 
plain to this committee with these facts 
that cannot be misunderstood: 

Two years ago the engineers estimated 23 
percent of the flow was going through the 
connecting channel into the Atchafalaya 
route. 

This year 30 percent of the flow is going 
that way. 

Time and the river are running mates, as 
arule. Changes take from decades to cen- 
turies and there is little rush. 

Now it appears we have an exception to 
the rule. 

The diversion channel is developing with 
exceptional rapidity, and the engineers says 
a 40 percent flow would be difficult to con- 
trol, and perhaps impossible. 

At the present rate of increase there could 
be 40 percent flow within 30 months. 

We hope the committee, and the House 
as a whole, will take favorable action to 
stop this threat to the economy of the entire 
lower Mississippi River valley before it gets 
out of control. 





Eisenhower Appeal Temperate, 
Convincing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
according to a recent editorial in the 
Salt Lake Tribune, the people of Utah 
and the country still like Ike. It is very 
encouraging and heartwarming to me to 
note that our people are very discerning 
and alert in selecting leadership—and 
demanding support of Congress for the 
President’s program. 

The respect and dignity which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has brought to the 
White House has renewed the faith of 
our American citizens in our constitu- 
tional government where the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches 
all occupy their proper sphere. We 
have in Dwight D. Eisenhower a Presi- 
dent not only capable of leading, but 
fully worthy of the high honors which 
have been accorded to him. 

I commend the editors of the Salt 
Lake Tribune for the following fine arti- 
cle, which appeared in this Utah paper 
on June 12, 1954: 

EISENHOWER APPEAL TEMPERATE, CONVINCING 

President Eisenhower’s earnest appeal for 
less political fission and more political fusion 
should bring favorable response. 

If Members of Congress heed the Presi- 
dent's call for favorable action on his lagging 
legislative program and listen to the “TI still 
like Ike” people at home, there surely will 
be a break in the ominous clouds hanging 
over major administration recommendations, 
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The speech, delivered before the Citizens 
for Eisenhower Congressional Committee and 
carried over major networks, was character- 
ized by typical temperance and reasonable- 
ness of the President. He did not belabor 
lawmakers who have stalled or sidetracked 
much of his program; he did not censure 
them for failure to act. Though he alluded 
to the highly publicized distractions, he said 
Congress has been hard at work. 

Mr. Eisenhower's temperance was in sharp 
contrast to some explosive outbursts of his 
predecessors, who castigated Congress for 
failing to follow the President’s wishes. The 
appeal was directed to Democrats as well as 
to Republicans and he stressed that his 
program had a bipartisan origin. The Presi- 
dent is having trouble with a wing of his 
party which would turn back the clock and 
with Democrats who are trying to capitalize 
on every schism and failure of the adminis- 
tration for their own advantage in the com- 
ing congressional elections. 

Mr. Eisenhower correctly described his pro- 
gram as threefold “to protect our freedoms; 
to foster a growing, prosperous, peacetime 
economy, and to fulfill the government’s 
obligations in helping solve the human prob- 
lems of our citizenry.” 

The total objective, he said, “is to help 
assure every willing American to enjoy good 
health, a good job, a good education, a good 
home, a good country.” He received an 
enthusiastic ovation when he pledged to keep 
everlastingly at the job of uprooting sub- 
version wherever it is found and when, dis- 
cussing the administration's farm program, 
he declared “I am completely unmoved by 
arguments as to what constitutes good or 
winning politics. * * * I know that what is 
right for America is politically right.” 

These are sound, statesmanlike observa- 
tions and they should appeal to a'l Ameri- 
cans who put their country’s welfare above 
partisan considerations. He spoke with un- 
usual conviction and good sense in dis- 
cussing the farm program, against which 
political pressure is particularly strong. 

Mr. Eisenhower spoke in a somewhat im- 
proved climate for some progress has been 
made in the last week or so with important 
parts of his pledge to preserve social gains. 
Social-security expansion was passed in the 
House and a public-housing bill in the Sen- 
ate. Both still face tough sledding but with 
firm pressure from the White House may yet 
be enacted. 


Mr. Eisenhower is the least political Presi. 
dent to occupy the White House in many 
generations. The recent report of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center 
corroborated what many observers have al- 
ready said, that Mr. Eisenhower won the 
presidential election as a person not a party's 
standard bearer. Not only this, as summar- 
ized in Scientific American, the majority of 
the voters made up their minds to support 
him even before the campaign. 

Members of Congress, of both political 
faiths, would do well to remember that Mr. 
Eisenhower still retains much of the con- 
fidence and faith of the American people. 
His strength remains with the masses and 
these masses are more interested in political 
fusion for American’s welfare than political 
fission for the benefit of any politicians. 





Lawrence, Mass., Fire Fighters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein a portion of my remarks 
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at the annual memorial services and 
breakfast conducted by the fire fighters 
of Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
June 13, 1954: 

The world could use a lot more fire fighters. 

To put the damper on communism, that 
inflammatory doctrine that would spread 
through all nations and all peoples, burning 
out spiritual values from the life of man 
and leaving him but the shell of his former 
self. 

We checked the forest fire of communism 
that was sweeping down Korea. 

And we are keeping watch there to see 
that it does not break out again. 

There, and in Germany, and all around 
the large slave empire of Soviet Russia that 
always threatens to erupt against us if we 
should ever so weaken ourselves that we are 
unable to meet fire with fire. 

They call themselves “Reds,” and for once 
they speak the truth. Pyromaniacs by in- 
stinct, they are determined to destroy what 
they cannot build. Fires start sometimes by 
spontaneous combustion, defective wiring, 
or in various other ways, including fires that 
are set by mentally twisted persons who de- 
rive an insane pleasure from the ghastly 
spectacle that they engineer. 

Human life is cheap to the Communists. 
In their drive to subjugate the world, they 
will stop at nothing. Only the knowledge 
that we possess fire-power to turn against 
them stops the Russian Communists from 
unloosing the inferno of a third world war. 

As it is, they are using their satellites to 
apply the torch that starts smaller conflicts, 
making us run here and there in order to 
wear down our manpower and our resources, 

They are experts in other forms of incen- 
diarism, trying to “burn us up” against our 
allies, trying to incite other people against 
us by their propaganda, or getting us to 
quarrel heatedly among ourselves. 

These sparks are not accidental. 

The Reds have studied every method of 
developing friction among people and among 
nations. They know that the lie is the best 
way to kindle fears, resentments, and hate. 

And so they start hot rumors about a 
person, a race, a religion, or a nation, know- 
ing that there are always foolish people who, 
for the excitement of it, will pick up the 
rumor, add to it, and pass it along not know- 
ing that they are being used as trouble- 
makers by the Communists. 

As fire fighters, you understand the open 
blaze you must contend with, as well as the 
hidden, smoldering flame that eats away in- 
side the partitions. 

The struggle against communism presents 
us with similar problems. 

To combat it in the field, where it engages 
fm overt aggression, we must maintain suf- 
ficient force to deter it. This is no time to 
economize on our Defense Department. We 
meed all the highly mobile apparatus, the 
engines and pumps and aerial ladders, and 
trained manpower, to extinguish the Com- 
munist flame whenever it licks out at the 
free world. 

At the same time, we must take precau- 
tions to fireproof the United States against 
espionage and subversion. 

Each one of us must maintain a “fire- 
watch” to detect intolerance, and nip it in 
the bud, before it spreads its corrosive in- 
fluence among us to our own undoing. 

All of us must equip ourselves with the 
facts and the truths to stamp out the embers 
of prejudice, and ignorance, and hysteria, 
before they fan into the all-consuming con- 
fiagration that would destroy us from within. 

Abroad, 24 hours around the clock, our 
Armed Forces maintain constant and ready 
watch against the outbreak of “the Red ter- 
ror.” 

At home our job is to support these 
guardians of our liberties by a fire-preven- 
tion program that will clean up our mental 
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attics, get rid of any Communists who may 
be lurking in the cellar, and by making 
certain that we do not overload our emo- 
tional outlets to the point that we short- 
circuit ourselves. 

There is a duty for all of us to perform, 
with cool efficiency and intelligent courage. 

In the same spirit of public service that 
we honor in those members of the Lawrence 
Pire Department who have passed on to their 
eternal reward. 

They had a job to do. 

And a responsibility to live up to. 

We recall with affection and with pride 
that they were good and brave men, engaged 
in a hazardous occupation for the protection 
of Lawrence and its people. 

Vigilant and capable in defending our city 
from the scourge of roaring flames. 

As all Americans, like the volunteer fire 
brigades of old, we must respond to the 
general alarm that now sounds, calling upon 
us to put up fire barriers against the spread 
of communism. 

And to oppose it in every way until it fs 
quenched in the smoking ashes of its own 
ruins. 





Batture Newsprint 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

Barrure NEWSPRINT 


Prospects of utilizing southern-grown 
hardwoods—including millions of cords of 
cottonwood grown along Mississippi River 
battures—in making newsprint under a 
process considered feasible by the United 
States Department of Commerce represent an 
economic venture that would be both profita- 
ble and unexpectdly useful to the South. 
The just-issued report on the economic feasi- 
bility of using southern hardwoods for news- 
print describes experiments indicating hard- 
woods can be used for this purpose if suffi- 
cient quantities are available. Most impor- 
tant, the report points out that in addition 
to birch, beech, and maple, the problem tree 
of the South—cottonwood—is not only prac- 
tical for making newsprint but, as every 
southerner knows, widely available. 

There are some 2.9 billion cubic feet of 
hardwood stands already available in the 
South, the report says. Cottonwood—which 
is easily grown along batture lands on the 
unprotected sides of levee lines—would pro- 
duce 4.8 cords per acre per year. Some 2 
million acres of land between the levees 
lying along the river from Cairo, Il., to Baton 
Rouge are unsuited for crops other than 
cottonwood. These lands would annualy 
procure something like 96 million cords a 
year when cottonwood trees are mature. 
This represents 600 million cubic feet an- 
nually, since the average 15-year yield is 300 
cubic feet per acre. 

If this utilization of battures for cultiva- 
tion of cottonwood trees and their exploita- 
tion as a source of newsprint succeeds, the 
South would gain an unanticipated windfall. 
For few have been optimistic enough to 
figure out any other profitable utilization of 
the land lying along the levees. Realization 
will depend, however, upon establishment of 
® newsprint mill along the lower Mississip- 
pi River. Businessmen who have noted the 
$20 million investment of a northern paper 
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company in Maine for a mill that will use 
hardwoods could profitably look at the wind. 
fall in the lower Mississippi’s batture back. 
yard. 





The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, every Re. 
publican Member of Congress from Ij. 
nois believes in and supports some form 
of the Bricker amendment. We want to 
prevent future abuse of the treatymak. 
ing power, and we want to outlaw execy. 
tive agreements as a substitute for con. 
stitutional treaties. Senator Drrxszy, 
of Illinois, also strongly favors some form 
of the Bricker amendment. Why then 
did not the Illinois State Republican 
platform committee face this issue 
squarely and take a definite stand? 


The Bricker amendment is very much 
alive. It is far from being dead. It wil] 
be adopted by Congress either at this 
session or the next. It lacked only one 
vote in the Senate—60 for and 31 
against—of the required two-thirds vote 
necessary for adoption. 


Senator Dovctas, of Illinois, voted 
against the Bricker amendment. This 
means that in the senatorial battle in 
Tlinois this fall between Joe Meek and 
Senator Dovctas, the Bricker amend- 
ment will be one of the principal issués, 
The question will be: “Shall we return 
Senator Dovuctas to the United States 
Senate—a man who voted against the 
Bricker amendment—or shall we elect 
Joe Meek who will vote for the Bricker 
amendment”? 


Mr. Speaker, as a part of these re- 
marks I want to extend the following 
editorial from the June 12, 1954, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

Tue Stare PLatrorm 


Governor Stratton has proposed for what 
seems to be to us a wholly specious reason, 
that the Republican State platform, to be 
submitted to the party convention in Spring- 
field today, should avoid a position on the 
Bricker amendment. There has been strong 
party sentiment in support of the amend- 
ment which would prevent abuse and ex- 
tension of the treaty power. 

The Governor argues that the Bricker 
amendment “is not any longer an issue,” 
because it was voted on once by the Senate. 
That vote was 60 in favor of the amendment, 
31 opposed. Because of the two-thirds ma- 
jority required in each House on a constitu- 
tional amendment, the proposal failed to 
carry by a single vote. 

Mr. Stratton can hardly contend, on the 
basis of this vote last February, that the 
Bricker amendment was decisively rejected, 
for it commanded a very large majority, 
although just short of what was needed. 
Nor can he contend that the amendment 
does not t good Republican Party 





doctrine, for 32 Republican Senators voted 
in favor of it, and only 14 against. Thus 
the Republicans stood, by more than 2 to], 
in support of the measure. The margin of 
Democrats favoring the amendment was sim- 
ilar, if not quite so high. 


Twenty-eight 
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pemocrats voted for the amendment, and 16 
against it. 

The Bricker amendment, far from being 

dead, is very much alive. It has enlisted 
the support of vast numbers of Americans 
of both parties. Those who sponsor it in 
Congress are planning to bring it up for con- 
sideration again. The voters of Illinois want 
to know how the Republican Party in the 
state stands on this vital issue. 
Mr. Stratton may feel that, inasmuch as 
Mr. Eisenhower called for defeat of the 
Bricker amendment, some requirement of 
submission to Presidential leadership ought 
to compel the party in Illinois to remain 
silent. He overlooks two things. The first 
is that amending the Constitution is not a 
proper concern of the President. The de- 
cision rests with Congress and the States. 
A resolution for a constitutional amendment 
does not come to the President’s desk for ap- 
proval or disapproval. His lobbying against 
the Bricker amendment was unprecedented 
in Presidential history. 

The second consideration is that every 
Member of the Senate and House gets to vote 
on a constitutional amendment. As the 
Bricker proposal will be up for action again, 
any Republican representing Illinois in either 
House will be called upon to declare his 
position. Why not let the people know now 
what their position will be? 

Joseph Meek, the Republican nominee for 
Senator in the November election, has de- 
clared his support of the Bricker amendment. 
The Republican Congressmen from [Iliinois 
who are seeking reelection can be counted 
upon to support the amendment What good 
will be served in planting a suggestion with 
the people that the Republican State organ- 
ization is too timid to back them whole- 
heartedly? 

Pussyfooting on this issue may lead to 
pussyfooting on other issues of comparable 
importance. An impression of party vacilla~- 
tion, if not of party weakness, will be created. 
If it has to be done that way, the delegates 
to the State convention must discharge 
their duty by amending the platform from 
the convention floor and contributing any 


firmness that may be lacking. 7 





Meeting a Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
Wricut Patman, before the 55th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers at Washington, D. C., 
June 13, 1954: 

Mr. President, members of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, and guests, 
it’s a real pleasure to be here with you today 
and to have this opportunity to attend the 
55th annual NARGUS convention. 

There are not many trade associations in 
the United States that have held 55 annual 
conventions, and I understand that NARGUS 
is several years older than this number of 
conventions indicates. 

So I want to offer my congratulations to 
the members of this fine organization and to 
its officers and directors, who have con- 
tributed so much to its success. 

Your able and fine secretary-manager, Mrs. 
Marie Kiefer, has made a wonderful record in 
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the association field. She is highly regarded 
by the experts and professionals in the public 
relations and trade-association circles, as 
well as in the United States Congress. Your 
association is to be commended for keeping 
@ person who is constantly improving the 
value and worth of your great organiza- 
tion. 

I also desire to congratulate the officers of 
your group, and Mrs. Kiefer in particular, for 
securing the services of such a fine, intelli- 
gent, and hard-working and effective person 
to represent you here in Washington and on 
Capitol Hill as Henry Bison. If you were to 
look the country over you could not find a 
better person to do this work than Henry 
Bison. He not only stands well and is per- 
sonally regarded highly by Members of Con- 
gress, but he is also well and favorably known 
by representatives of other powerful groups 
in the trade-association field. It is certainly 
a compliment to you to have a person like 
Henry that some of the most proficient ex- 
perts in this field anxiously and eagerly fol- 
low. It can truthfully be said that they 
work with Henry Bison 100 percent. Such 
coordination and coaperation are conducive 
to the best results, and I predict as long as 
you have this type of representation here in 
Washington your interests will be carefully 
and properly served and the best results 
will be obtained for you. 

Doubtless a major share of the credit for 
securing good people like Mrs. Kiefer and 
Henry Bison should go to the able officers 
and board of directors your group invariably 
selects to administer the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is very fortunate for the independent 
grocers that NARGUS has grown to be as 
strong as jt is, for if ever there was a time 
when independent grocers need an asso- 
ciation to fight for their rights it is now. 

I know what I am talking about, because 
I have devoted all of my public life fighting 
on behalf of independent businessmen. I 
believe, just as you do, that the lifeblood of 
this great Nation of ours is the prosperity of 
the independent businessman. 

Through the many years I have been in 
this battle, there have been occasions when 
the future did not look bright. For in- 


- stance, my memory goes back to the late 


1920's and the early 1930’s when the jugger- 
naut of price discriminations against inde- 
pendent grocers and small distributors was 
spreading ruin and despair throughout the 
Nation. 


These were the days before the Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed when the small mer- 
chant was viciously penalized by his large 
rivals. These were the days when a very 
large corporate distributor told one of its 
suppliers to sell it at manufacturing cost 
and make up the loss by charging small 
customers. 

The evil practices that went on at this 
time—before the Robinson-Patman Act— 
simply stagger the imagination. Many of 
you grocers in the audience were not in 
business for yourself then. For that reason, 
I urge you to talk to your fellow grocers, 
who were operating their own businesses at 
this time. Ask them to describe how they 
were hurt by discriminations imposed on 
them, and how they had to fight against great 
odds to save their business from bankruptcy. 
Experience is a great teacher, and only 
someone who has seen the effect of these 
practices can fully appreciate how terrible 
they actually were. 

In 1936, the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed and put a stop to most of these evil 
practices. But that was almost eighteen 
years ago. What is the situation today? 
How do we stand now in protecting equality 
of opportunity for all businesses, regardless 
of size? Is the Robinson-Patman Act being 
fearlessly enforced to its fullest extent? 

I only wish I*could stand here this after- 
noon and tell you that the act is in safe 
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hands, that it is being applied as Congress 
intended it should and that you need have 
no fear about its future. 

But in all honesty I cannot, because it just 
isn't so—far from it. The truth is that the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Magna Carta of 
independent merchants, is in mortal peril. 
The danger to the act is now greater than 
ever before in its history; and with the pass- 
ing of each day, it grows even worse. And 
I know of no group of businessmen who 
stand to suffer more as a result of this con- 
dition than do independent retail grocers. 

This act grew out of a long history of un- 
fair and discriminatory practices, which de- 
prived independent grocers of their rights 
as free citizens to succeed and prosper ac- 
cording to the efficiency of their endeavors. 
Because the tragedy and harm inflicted on 
members of this association helped to give 
birth to the Robinson-Patman Act, you and 
your fellow grocers will be one of the chief 
groups of victims to be sacrificed by the 
malignant forces bent on weakening or 
destroying this law. 

I have spent my lifetime fighting for the 
rights of the small-business man, and every- 
thing within me cries out against the evil 
which is now being perpetrated in the name 
of “improving the antitrust laws.” Improve- 
ment. If there is much more of the “im- 
provement” we have been having of late, 
the act will be “improved” right out of 
existence. 


Well, I’m not going to sit back and see 
the progress this country has made in giving 
the little fellow a fair chance to succeed 
go down the drain. And I don’t know any 
better place to “lay it on the line” than 
before this convention. So, here goes. 


The Robinson-Patman Act is now under 
the most vicious, insidious, and deceptive 
attacks that have ever been launched against 
an antitrust statute. The deplorable part 
of the subversive attacks against the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is that for the most part 
they are carried on underground by people 
who will not come out and identify them- 
selves. Neither will many of them openly 
admit they are opposed to the act and would 
like to see it repealed. Instead, they claim 
to support the law and only wish to see it 
“clarified.” 

Now, I know you grocers, coming from 
the far corners of the Nation, are not up 
on the latest Washington “mumbo jumbo.” 
So maybe you don’t know that in the anti- 
trust legislative field “to clarify” is a $2 
word meaning “to massacre, to slaughter, to 
destroy,” but in a slow gradual manner 
so no one will know what is really hap- 
pening. 

I hope someday that the “interests,” who 
are pouring money into the campaign against 
the Robinson-Patman Act, will be forced to 
reveal themselves. And if I ever have an 
opportunity to do so, I will help put the 
spotlight on them. 

You know the effort to destroy the act 
really began back in 1948-49, when there 
was a controversy over whether it was legal 
for suppliers to sell at delivered prices or 
to absorb freight. At that time some of 
the leaders in the steel industry were quoted 
as saying Congress must act fast to amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act so as to permit 
the basing-point system of pricing to con- 
tinue. As a result of the demand for 
speed, a bill was rushed through Congress 
in 1950 to weaken the act. But, fortunately, 
President Truman saw the evil that would 
be accomplished, and he vetoed it. 

Actually, all this effort and speed to 
weaken the act just to permit the basing- 
point system was totally unnecessary—as- 
suming that was its real purpose. 

The Supreme Court did not outlaw selling 
at delivered prices or absorbing freight, but 
it did hold in the Cement Institute case that 
the basing-point system is illegal if it is 
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practiced by means of a conspiracy or agree- 
ment among competitors. 

Now then, unless those who wanted to 
clarify—there’s that word again—the law 
are really interested in permitting price dis- 
criminations of the kind we all condemn, 
there was and is no reason to have the act 
weakened. 

Last year, I thought I would try an experi- 
ment to see if the basing-point controversy 
was actually a smoke screen to permit ene- 
mies of the act to destroy it without the 
public knowing their real purpose. 

So I introduced a bill of my own in the 
House—H. R. 5848—to strengthen the act. 
And I put in this bill a very significant pro- 
vision to see how much support it would get. 

This provision specifically states that noth- 
ing in the act “shall prevent a seller from 
selling at a delivered price and for that pur- 
pose absorbing freight necessary to enable 
him in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor in any market, if his 
delivered price in the market is available to 
all his competing customers therein.” 

Now those who honestly believe that the 
Robinson-Patman Act interferes with the 
basing-point system should have favored my 
bill, because it gave them what they were 
asking. Unfortunately, and for some unex- 
plainable reason, the people who have been 
fighting the act on the theory that it needs 
to be changed to establish the legality of the 
basing-point system have not taken to my 
bill. This makes me wonder if they do not 
have more behind their plans than they care 
to admit. However, I will leave that ques- 
tion for you to decide. 

Now I want to say a word about the efforts 
being made to destroy the provision of the 
act prohibiting payment of false brokerage 
fees. 

First, let me make one thing very clear. 
The brokerage section of the act is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of this law in 
protecting independent retail grocers against 
discriminatory practices that will rob them 
of their right to equality of opportunity with 
their larger titors. Before the act 
became law, investigations brought out 
clearly and unmistakably that receipt of 
phony brokerage was a favorite device the 
large chains used to bludgeon small com- 
petitors, including small chains. The final 
report of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port on the chain-store investigation, sub- 
mitted to the Congress in 1934, revealed the 
fact that out of 23 instances in which food 
manufacturers stated they acceded to the 
demands of the chains, 15 were demands for 
brokerage. This means that the section of 
the act prohibiting phony brokerage pay- 
ments either stands or falls with the entire 
act. You cannot separate this provision 
from the others in the law. If it goes, the 
whole act will go with it. 

There are, however, a handful of whole- 
salers sponsoring voluntary groups, who per- 
sist in failing to recognize this fact. This 
small insignificant group is backing an at- 
tempt to fix the law so they can collect 
phony brokerage payments. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, under the leadership of Sena- 
tor Lancome, held open hearings on S. 2604, 
which is one of the bills this group is back- 
ing. I was privileged to participate in the 
hearing at the invitation of Senator LANGER, 
chairman of the committee. 


ers, including the large chains, must be 
given the same right, because in this coun 
try equality under the law is more than jus: 
® phrase; it is a basic principle of justice 
which we live. Thus, it is not possible 
Give this special-interest group a privilege 
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that is not accorded all buyers. The fact 
that the Robinson-Patman Act now accords 
to all equal rights is the source of its 
strength. Imagine an act designed to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity for all actually 
creating an easy avenue for concealing price 
discriminations to a few. 

While I am on the subject of this par- 
ticular attempt to wreck the act, I want to 
commend NARGUS for seeing through the 
smoke screen sent up by the small clique, 
who want phony brokerage payments. I 
know this took real courage, because of their 
false claim that small independent grocers 
would benefit from these payments. Fortu- 
nately, NARGUS and its members refused 
to fall in the trap, but instead opposed any 
effort to amend section 2 (c). And I am 
glad to relate that this opposition was not 
passive or weak-kneed. NARGUS has been 
vigilant and vigorous in defense of this law. 
This is a matter of genuine satisfaction to 
me. It is also something that you can take 
pride in, for your interests are being well 
represented. 

I am sure that you all know that there is 
now before the Congress numerous bills to 
weaken or destroy the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The last time I counted, there were eight 
such bills pending in Congress. 

I am not going into detail explaining the 
harm any one of these bills would do to in- 
dependent retail grocers. But I do want to 
call your attention to the seriousness of the 
situation. Never before has there been so 
many measures pending in Congress for the 
purpose of letting down the bars against 
harmful price discrimination. 

This is really tragic, because right now— 
today—the Robinson-Patman Act is needed 
more than it has been for the past several 
years. The conspiracy to distort and de- 
— this law could not come at a worse 

me. 

However, so far, because of the heroic re- 
sistance put up against these bad bills, they 
have not passed. Now please don’t misun- 
derstand me, I am not depreciating this ac- 
complishment, but I do not want to say 
anything which could give you the idea that 
the fight is over. Any such idea would not 
only be wrong, but it would be extremely 
dangerous. For the enemies of the act, 
while small in number, are nevertheless very 
persistent and exceedingly clever. This is 
no time to celebrate, but rather it is a time 
to rededicate yourselves to defending this 
law against whatever attacks may come in 
the future. 

What I have just said may have given you 
the impression that perhaps an even harder 
struggle is just ahead. This is the case and 
I regret very much the necessity of telling 
you it. 

For several years now, legislative attacks 
have been made on the Robinson-Patman 
Act. They have been dangerous to the vi- 
tality and effectiveness of the law. All of 
us as rae attacks. We have been 
aware and have done something 
about them. 

But within recent months, there has arisen 
another and more insidious form of assault 
on the act, which is impairing its effective- 
ness and hamstringing its ability to strike 
at discriminatory practices before they have 
@ chance wd eke & market and cause 
serious harm ie competitive system. 

I refer to the recent trend in decisions 
since the new chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken over. 

Let me state right now that what I am 
about to say is not partisan in any way. 
The Chairman of the Commission happens 
to be 4 Republican; so do a majority of its 
members. But that has to do with 
my making the charge that recent decisions 
and opinions of the Commission, as well as 
some of the changes it has made in its rules 
of practice, are undermining the Robinson- 

t. 
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This is # very serious matter, because j¢ 
the present trend continues, it will not be 
necessary for the enemies of the act to con. 
tinue as they have in the past, seeking leg. 
islation opening up the act. This same ob. 
jective could be accomplished by a slow and 
gradual process of erosion, whereby the au- 
thority, scope, and effectiveness of the Rop. 
inson-Patman Act is worn away by the ray. 
ages of Commission determinations that 
deprive it of the force and strength, which 
the Congress intended it should have. 

My primary purpose here this afternoon 
is to give warning that the new leadership 
and control over the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion bears close watching. Ominous signs 
are arising that a majority of its present 
members are not disposed to enforce the 
act to its fullest exent. Many of the recent 
actions they have taken give the distinct 
impression that the Commission is pulling 
back or withdrawing and that it considers 
the time ripe for a strategic retreat. 

Apparently, those who now are in contro} 
believe the previous administration went too 
far in applying the law against monopolistic 
and discriminatory practices. The New Look 
at the Commission is one of looking for ways 
to counteract the Robinson-Patman Act; in 
other words, making it easier to violate and 
harder to enforce. 

In just a moment I will outline to you 
some of the areas where the Commission 


has given evidence of a desire to weaken the’ 


act and its enforcement. 


But before doing that, I want to make one 
point clear. 


It is that the danger to the act, which 
comes from inside the Commission, is far 
more serious than that which it faces from 
without. By that, I mean an overt attack 
out in the open for all to see is much easier 
to deal with than is internal subversion. 
We have seen this fact time and agaiv in 
our efforts to meet the Communist menue. 
I, therefore, caution you against any fcel- 
ing of complacency that because efforts to 
weaken the act in Congress have not suc- 
ceeded, the law and all it stands for is safe. 
If anyone has the idea that this is so, he had 
better get rid of it before it is too late. 
Many times, word has reached my ear that 
the Commission staff is being demoralized by 
changes in policy and personnel. I do not, 
at present, have the means to investigate 
the situation; but if what is said is true, then 
I can assure you the act stands in greater 
danger than any of us dare imagine. 

Now, I have said that recent opinions and 
decisions coming from the Federal Trade 
Commission indicate a change in views, 
which, if pursued, will weaken and under- 
mine the act. 

I do not have time to list all of these for 
you, so I will pick out only a few. 

The first has to do with what effect a price 
discrimination must have under section 2 
(a) of the act before it can be prohibited 
by the Commission. This is a tremendously 
important question, because under the act, 
when the Commission has jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed and there is an unjustifiable price dis- 
crimination, the only remaining issue is 
what the effect of the discrimination has 
been. 

Prior to passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the law against price discriminations re- 
quired a showing of general injury to com- 
petition. This was found by Congress to be 
inadequate, because it prevented effective ac- 
tion being taken against discriminations be- 
fore they have a chance to cause widespread 
harm and injury to the competitive system. 
As a result of this restriction, the Commis- 
sion was from striking at harmful 
practices in their insipiency, and this was one 
of the purposes for creating the 


original 
Commission. This idea is expressed in the 
adage that an ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure, 
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To correct this defect, the Congress passed 


pinson-Patman Act and broadened 
oe Arisdictional scope of the Commission 
to act against price discriminations by mak- 
7 them illegal, not only when their effect 
gj injure competition substantially, but 
~ when it could injure a competitor vic- 
aso ed by the discrimination. This was 
el in the Senate and House report on 
a Robinson-Patman Act before it was en- 
‘red, and legislative history makes it so 
ee that I cannot see how there can be any 
; ut it. 
oS ana the Supreme Court in the 
Morton Salt case upheld this view. In that 
case, the defendant contended that since 
salt is a small item in the retail grocery 
store, the effect of its price discriminations 
against small purchasers did not substanti- 
ally lessen competition. But the Supreme 
court unanimously held a showing of a sub- 
stantial injury was not necessary to prove a 
giscrimination illegal. Here is what the 

+ said: 

cmhere are many articles in a grocery store 
that, considered separately, are compara- 
tively small parts of @ merchant's stock. 
Congress intended to protect a merchant 
from competitive injury attributable to dis- 
criminatory prices on any or all goods sold 
in interstate commerce * * * The new pro- 
yision [in the Robinson-Patman Act] here 
controlling, was intended to justify a finding 
of injury to competition by a showing of 
‘njury to the competitor victimized by the 
discrimination.’ ” 

Nevertheless, despite what Congress and 
the Supreme Court have said on this ques- 
tion, a majority of the present members of 
the Commission have indicated that they are 
disposed to follow a policy of requiring a 
showing of substantial injury, which is rea- 
sonably probable before holding a discrim- 
{nation illegal. This is the way I interpret 
the Commission’s feelings in the matter 
based on its opinion in the General Foods 
ease, which it dismissed last April. 

If I am correct in this assumption, the 
majority members of the Commission have 
taken upon themselves to disregard what 
Congress intended when it passed the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, and then, as if that were 
not enough, have proceeded to overrule the 
Supreme Court. . 

All this and the way the Commission 
dismissing cases these days makes me think 
that unless something is done to improve 
the situation at the Commission, it might 
be better for the country to abolish the Com- 
mission entirely and put the job of enforcing 
the act in the hands of the local United 
States attorneys. 

I want to call your attention to a very 
significant fact im this connection, which 
has been overlooked. It is that section 15 
of the Clayton Act charges the United States 
district attorneys, under supervision of the 
Attorney General, with the duty of institut- 
ing equity proceedings to prevent and re- 
strain violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act provisions against price discriminations. 
The Supreme Court called specific attention 
to this fact in a recent opinion covering a 
case involving price discrimination filed by 
= Department of Justice against the Borden 


could 


It seems clear, therefore, that the Federal 
Trade Commission is not essential to en- 
forcement of the Robinson-Patman Act, even 
under present law, And if I may say so, I 
think it has been @ big mistake to put so 
much emphasis on the meed for the 
Commission, 

All of us need to reexamine our thinking 
on this point, for a good argtiment can be 
made that the United States District Attor- 
heys, acting with the help of the Department 
of Justice, can prevent violations of the 
Robinson-Patman Act more effectively and 
iat more expeditiously than the Federal 
‘Trade Commission has done, 
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No one is benefiting from the act as it is 
being administered presently, and the least 
we could do is to save the taxpayers the $4 
million per year it is costing to run the 
agency. 

Certainly, if the Commission is going to 
continue dismissing  price-discrimination 
cases until the harm caused by such prac- 
tices contaminates the market and is about 
to ruin competition generally, then for all 
practical purposes, the Commission has re- 
pealed most of the act. The vital purpose 
of the act is to prevent these things from 
happening by protecting individual competi- 
tor’s rights to equality of opportunity. 
When a deadly disease threatens a commun- 
ity, the authorities don’t stand by idly until a 
plague develops. Instead, they go after the 
disease before it has a chance to develop. 

Unjustified price discriminations are also 
a disease—an economic disease—and the 
only way to prevent it from becoming a 
plague is to strike at it in its infancy. If we 
wait until discriminatory practices take root, 
then the job becomes one of prying open 
the market to competition. This is difficult 
and sometimes impossible. The very pur- 
pose of the Federal Trade Commission is to 
keep equality of opportunity for all business 
alive and healthy in the market at all times. 
If it does not do this, then it fails in ful- 
filling the very purpose for which it was 
created. 

Another recent action by the Commission 
causes one to wonder if the New Look at the 
Commission is not one of a deathly pale. 

I refer here to the new rules of practice on 
consent orders. You all know that a consent 
order is an agreement entered into volun- 
tarily between the offending party and the 
Commission which settles the cases without 
a trial. The party does not admit he vio- 
jated the law and thre is no finding that 
he did so. All it amounts to is an agreement 
tat he will not do certain things considered 
as illegal, which the order lists. 

Before going any further, I want to make 
one point very clear. Nothing I am about to 
say should be construea as meaning that I 
am opposed to consent settlements in all 
Federal Trade Commission cases. If they 
are entered into under a procedure, which 
lays down necessary rules for the protection 
of the public interest, they can be very use- 
ful. 

This point that the public must be pro- 
tected is very important, especially in Clay- 
ton Act cases—and this includes cases where 
price discriminations may be involved— 
where the illegal practices condemned 
jeopardize our competitive system. This 
means that where there is a doubt as to 
whether a consent order will provide ade- 
quate relief against violations, that doubt 
should always be resolved in favor of the 
Government and against the violator. It 
is not good enough that the violator give 
up his illegal activities. A consent order, 
if it is to be any good, must also act in 
the best manner possible to prevent a repe- 
tition of these activities. Otherwise, the 
Commission has won a lawsuit and lost a 
cause. 

Last month, the Commission amended its 
rules to permit more extensive use of consent 
orders. Under these new rules, an amazingly 
easy avenue has been opened to allow vio- 
lators to hamstring enforcement. 

One of the provisions permitting consent 
orders is thoroughly unprecedented in anti- 
trust law enforcement. It permits a settle- 
ment as to some of the issues in a case, while 
leaving the remaining issues for trial; or as 
will probably happen, allowing these to be 
dropped and closing the case entirely. 

Permitting a violator to settle only a part 
of the case against him is a procedure so 
repellent to effective administration of the 
antitrust laws that I shudder to consider 
what the Commission had in mind when it 
approved this fantastic action. The Depart- 
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ment of Justice does not and would not con- 
sider settling a part of a case it filed against 
a defendant by a consent decree. I doubt if 
any enforcement agency, other than the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, would even consider 
such an idea. . 

Apparently, the way is now open for 
Robinson-Patman Act violators to pick out 
the strong points of a case made against 
them and settle these by a quick informal 
procedure, leaving the Commission hold- 
ing the bag with the rest of the case, which 
is more difficult to prove. Can you imagine 
the type of enforcement we will get under 
that method? 

It will, of course, be said that the Com- 
mission has the power to reject any proposed 
consent order, which it feels is not proper. 
But this seems little protection, indeed, con- 
sidering the fact that it has eliminated the 
previous requirement that a consent decree 
must dispose of the entire case. Further- 
more, the Commission has also opened the 
door to allow a violator to wait until the 
Government has submitted its evidence 
against him and then interrupt the trial 
and ask for a consent agreement. 

The main advantages of consent orders are 
the saving of expense of a trial and speed- 
ing up the enforcement. I contend, and be- 
lieve impartial observers will agree, that 
neither of these advantages will be forthcom- 
ing under the consent order procedures just 
outlined. 

You can see something of what we are up 
against in trying to save the Robinson- 
Patman Act. There is, however, one ad- 
vantage that we have over our opponents. 
This is that right is on our side. We are 
fighting for a worthy cause and an important 
one. With such advantage, I am sure we 
will succeed even though the going will be 
tough. 

I want to thank you for inviting me here 
today. Many thanks to you all, 





Unemployment-Compensation Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I respect~ 
fully call to your attention and con- 
sideration the timely and authoritative 
statement filed in the interest of 
UAW-CIO by James Carey, secretary of 
the CIO, before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means on Friday, June 
11. Mr. Carey’s statement dramatically 
points up, in urging favorable enactment 
of H. R. 9430, a bill which has received 
my expressed support, that there is a cry- 
ing need for legislative action on a Fed- 
eral level if we are ever to improve State 
unemployment compensation laws to the 
point where they meet realistically the 
needs of our people and their families. 
The figures submitted by Mr. Carey are 


‘alarming; the unemployment situation 


in my own State of Michigan has gotten 
to the point where positive steps must be 
taken, and quickly, if we are to avert 
a work stoppage which is, in many re- 
spects, reminiscent of the days of the 
late twenties and early thirties. There 
are no cure-alls to the problem of un- 
employment, I realize, but there are cer- 
tain affirmative steps which should be 
taken at this time. I believe that Mr. 
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Carey’s statement is a forthright attempt 
to set them out. I submit his recommen- 
dations for your consideration. 

The statement follows: 

The UAW-CIO believes that the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower that 
unemployment compensation be extended to 
cover employers of one or more employees 
is sound. We also support the recommenda- 
tions of the President with respect to the 
need for increasing the weekly benefits and 
expanding the duration of payments under 
State unemployment compensation laws. 
We believe, however, that experience has 
demonstrated that no substantial action can 
be expected if exclusive reliance is placed 
on State action. Action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is necessary if the President's rec- 
ommendations are to be incorporated into 
State laws. 

It must be remembered that unemploy- 
ment compensation in this country was the 
direct result of eral action. Although in 
the 1920’s and 1930's unemployment com- 
pensation bills were introduced in most 
State legislatures, nothing happened until 
the Congress of the United States passed the 
Social Security Act of 1935. 

It was the passage of this act that led to 
the enactment of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws by all State legislatures by 
the end of 1936. 

At the time of enacting the original Social 
Security Act, the Congress incorporated cer- 
tain standards which must be met by State 
legislation as a condition of permitting a 
tax offset to employers covered by such law. 
It was recognized that standards were neces- 
sary to assume that State laws were in fact 
unemployment compensation laws. Justice 
Cardozo, speaking for the Supreme Court, in 
upholding these Federal provisions stated: 

“An unemployment law framed in such a 
way that the unemployed who look to it will 
be deprived of reasonable protection, is one 
in name and nothing more.” 

With increased unemployment, the Con- 
gress of the United States which was respon- 
sible for the birth of unemployment com- 
pensation in this country must again exer- 
cise responsibility to assure that unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are more than laws 
in name only—that they afford workers pro- 
tection by permitting them to maintain a 
reasonable and decent standard of living 
during periods of unemployment and through 
this maintain purchasing power to prevent 
further unemployment. 

The UAW-CIO, on behalf of its 1.5 million 
members and their 3 million dependents, 
therefore, urges your serious consideration 
and favorable enactment of H. R. 9430, intro- 
duced by Representative Foranp and 80 other 
Members of the House. 

Not since its inception has the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system 
been put to the test of meeting a serious 
economic reverse. Shortly after the benefit 
payment provisions of State laws became 
operative, our country embarked on an era 
during which time unemployment compen- 
sation was called upon only to function dur- 
ing infrequent periods of short-term unem- 
ployment. 

Today, the economic picture is sharply 
changed. In what is considered one of the 
most dynamic industries in our economy— 
we now witness serious, widespread, and 
prolonged unemployment. This recession in 
the auto industry is nationwide. Spokesmen 
for the industry and for the administration 
in Washington have tried to minimize its 
seriousness, but the facts cannot be glossed 
over. 


Production-worker employment in the 
automobile industry, nationally, had de- 
clined to 635,700 by March 1954 (the latest 
month for which figures are available) from 
&@ peak of 830,700 in April 1953, a drop of 23.5 
percent. 
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Of those still employed, a substantial pro- 
portion are employed intermittingly and on 
short workweeks. 

In the agricultural tmplement industry, 
108,600 were employed in March as com- 
pared to 151,600 in March 1953 and 161,700 
at the postwar peak in June 1951. The de- 
cline from the peak amounts to 32.2 percent. 

In the State of Michigan, where the auto- 
mobile industry is of major importance, the 
State employment security commission re- 
ports 208,000 unemployed in May. In De- 
troit, alone, there were 132,000 jobless 
workers. 

As of April, the latest month for which 
data are available, employment in Michigan 
automobile plants was 446,000, down 19.8 
percent from the same month a year earlier. 

Projections made by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission indicate that au- 
tomobile industry employment in the State 
will fall as low as 374,000 later this year. 

Major automobile and agricultural imple- 
ment producing centers, such as Detroit, 
Toledo, South Bend, Kenosha, Racine, Evans- 
ville, Peoria, and Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline-East Moline, the quad-cities of 
Tllinois-Iowa, are classified as areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

Out of 17 Michigan labor market areas 
classified by the Bureau, 12 are in the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category as of the 
latest .report, practically all of them being 
so classified because of declining employ- 
ment in the automobile industry. 


Increases in the weekly amount and dura- 
tion of unemployment compensation can do 
much to alleviate the hardships and suffer- 
ing of the unemployed worker. But it is 
not only the unemployed worker who is 
benefitted by a strong and adequate unem- 
ployment compensation system. Retail 
businessmen, landlords, doctors, and others 
who furnish goods and services to the work- 
er are all dependent on the continued ability 
of the worker to maintain a reasonable level 
of expenditure, 

Recognition of the role of unemployment 
compensation in strengthening the whole 
economy is not a labor-inspired idea. As 
stated by President Eisenhower in his eco- 
nomic report to the Congress, “Unemploy- 
ment insurance is a valuable first line of 
defense against economic recession.” ‘The 
President pointed out that when unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are “set at ap- 
propriate levels, they can sustain to some 
degree the earner’s way of life as well as 
his demand for commodities.” 


In order that unemployment compensa- 
tion fulfill its function, the President spe- 
cifically recommended that the States raise 
maximum benefits “so that the payments to 
the great majority of the beneficiaries may 
equal at least half their regular earnings.” 
He also called for a uniform duration of 26 
weeks of benefits to all unemployed workers 
who qualify for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

In line with the President’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to benefits the Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Security, 
composed of representatives of the public, 
management, and labor, recommended that 
“as expeditiously as possible, the maximum 
weekly benefit ceiling in each State be raised 
to an amount not less than three-fifths to 
two-thirds of average weekly earnings in 
covered employment.” These recommenda- 
tions were further supported by the United 
States Department of Labor, the National 
Conference on State Labor Legislation, a 
conference which is convened by the Federal 
Government and which* consists of delegates 
appointed by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican governors of 41 States and Territories, 
and by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report, 
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Despite the overwhelming su 
these recommendations receiver rt 
months after the President’s Economic ke 
port was released, not one State has tal . 
action meeting the President's spe 
ommendations, 

In the State of Michigan, enactment 
the President's recommendations was onan 
cally urged on the legislature by a Den, 
cratic Governor in a special message, bal 
Michigan Employment Security Commise; 
composed of labor and management re . 
sentatives, and by resolutions from the oa 
— bodies of local communities 4. . 
senting a majority of the State’ 

Sethi j y 8 total popy. 

Despite this bipartisan support the 
amendments passed by the legislature fall fay 
short of the President’s recommendations, 

The recommendations of the President as 
implemented by the Federal Advisory Coup. 
cil on Employment Security called for maxi. 
mum weekly benefits of not less than 60 tg 
67 percent of average weekly earnings jn 
covered employment. 

Under the Michigan amendments maxi. 
mum weekly benefits range from 34 percent 
of the State’s average weekly wage in the 
case of an individual with no dependents to 
47.7 percent of the State’s average weekly 
wage for an individual with four dependent 
children. In no case do the maximums ap. 
proach the 60 to 67 percent recommended, 

While the Michigan Legislature extended 
the possible duration of unemployment ben. 
efits for some workers to 26 weeks, less than 
50 percent of those persons who exhausted 
their benefits in 1953 would have been ej. 
gible for 26 weeks. State legislative action 
to pay fewer than 50 percent of the work. 
ers 26 weeks of benefits does not meet the 
President’s recommendation that all eli. 
| workers be provided 26 weeks of bene- 

Moreover, even these slight increases must 
be balanced against additional restrictive 
eligibility requirements, additional road 
blocks in the form of disqualifications to 
the payment of benefits, and by a revised tax 
system of merit rating offering millions of 
dollars of savings to the large employers. 

The failure of the Michigan legislature to 
specifically meet the President’s recommen- 
dations cannot be discounted as the failure 
of a single legislature to meet desired goals, 
The pattern of activity which developed 
during the course of the legislative session 
indicates what will be the pattern in the 40- 
some State legislatures which meet in the 
calendar year 1954. 

Opposition in Michigan to the President's 
recommendations was spearheaded by Gen- 
eral Motors and the other large corporations. 
Despite the President’s recommendation, the 
legislative proposal which was supported by 
these corporations provided only for an in- 
crease in the maximum weekly benefit pay- 
able to the worker with four or more chil- 
dren. No increase in the maximum benefit 
was proposed for the single worker or the 
worker with less than four children. The 
proposed maximum of $37 payable to the 
worker with 4 or more children repre- 
sented only 42 percent of the State's aver- 
age weekly wage—or from 18 to 25 percent 
less than the 60 to 67 percent maximum 
recommended. 

In addition the President’s recommends- 
tions, as forwarded to the State by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, were &- 
tively opposed by the chairman of the State 
Republican committee. 

It is clear that these persons, so active in 
their support of the President during the 
1952 campaigii, will continue their attempts 
to torpedo the President's legislative recom 
mendations in the legislative halls. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if the ade 
ministration is serious in recognizing the 
need for improvement of State unemploj- 
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pensation laws that such improve- 
only be achieved by Federal legis- 
Jative action. The unemployed people of 
america, their families and the businessmen 
who are dependent on their ability to pur- 
chase goods and services look for action and 
not words or pious suggestions to State leg- 
jslatures.. If this committee seriously be- 
lieves that the substance of the President's 
jegislative program should be enacted it will 
recommend the passage of Federal legisla- 
tion establishing Federal standards to as- 
sure that State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws meet the standards incorporated 
in H. R. 9430. 

In coming before this committee and urg- 
ing the enactment of H. R. 9430, we recog- 
nize, of course, that an adequate unemploy- 
ment-compensation program is not the 
whole answer to the problem of providing 
economic security. But unemployment com- 
pensation is an important part of the job of 
maintaining the health, welfare, and dig- 
nity of the people and the productive strength 
which America will need in the fight now 
peing carried on in the world. 

We want to emphasize that we do not con- 
sider this a substitute for other necessary 
positive steps to insure full production and 
full employment. The record of the UAW- 
CIO and of the CIO in urging action to im- 
plement the Employment Act of 1946 and 
pring about full employment makes this 
abundantly clear. No one will be more de- 
lighted than our members if the executive 
branch and the Congress move into high 
gear and take action that will bring about 
full production and employment and there- 
by result in a decline in the number of 
workers receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

We can say honestly that we have done all 
within our power to secure an adequate un- 
employment-compensation program through 
State legislation action. The failure of the 
States having beem demonstrated, we urge 
the Congress to enact into legislation Federal 
standards to assure that State unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws at least meet the 
provisions incorporated in H. R. 9430. 





Our Failure To Use the Traditions of 
Free Enterprise To Strengthen the Free 
World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
to the graduating class of Hon. WrsuR 
D. Mitts, Representative in the United 
States Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, on Our Failure To Use 
the Traditions of Free Enterprise To 
Strengthen the Free World: 

Dr. Benson, members of the faculty, and 
the graduating class, and friends, it is a 
distinct honor to be privileged to address 
the members of the graduating class of 
Harding College on this the 35th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the college. 

You are now embarking on careers at one 
of the most troubled times in world history, 
and I would like to take this opportunity to 
discuss the relationship of one of our prob- 
lems and your future. You have an ad- 
Vantage which many persons do not have 
in that your education and preparation for 
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your careers has been under the direction 
of a great American, Dr. Benson. 

Dr. Benson is not only a leading educa- 
tor—he is also an outstanding religious 
leader. Few people in this country are as 
well aware of the problems facing the world 
today as is Dr. Benson. He spent many years 
in China as a missionary and teacher, and 
is now a member of the Committee of the 
Crusade for Freedom. Dr. Benson’s other 
activities are many and varied, but the two 
which I have mentioned bear directly upon 
my subject. 

In addition, you have had the advantage 
of receiving training and guidance under a 
very fine faculty of unexcelled instructors. 
I can readily see they have done a good 
job and that you have responded admir- 
ably. Therefore, I do not hesitate to con- 
front you with this problem. 

It is my good fortune to be a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
House of Representatives. Our committee, 
as you know, among other things has juris- 
diction of legislative matters relating to for- 
eign trade. I can assure you there are few 
subjects in the Congress which are more 
controversial and about which there is more 
feeling than this. At the same time, our 
trade policy is one of the most vital phases 
of our entire foreign economic and political 
policies. These, in turn, are of utmost im- 
portance to our own national security and 
well-being. 

In the field of foreign policy, every prin- 
ciple that is invoked, every policy that is 
applied, and every action that is taken must 
be directed, as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest, toward the promotion of our na- 
tional security and the preservation of our 
freedom. No foreign policy which fails in 
these objectives deserves—nor will it long 
receive—the support of the American people. 
At the same time, if I may paraphrase a 
current expression, “What is good for the 
United States is good for the rest of the 
free nations of the world.” The strength 
and security of the United States will be 
fostered in the world situation facing us 
only if the nations standing with us in our 
fight against aggression, subversion, and 
Godlessness are also strong and secure. 


Several years ago I decided that we could 
no longer, either in our own interests or in 
the interests of the free nations of the 
world, continue our economic aid indefi- 
nitely. I fully supported the Marshall plan 
and similar programs, and, in my opinion, 
these programs have been the bargains we 
were told they would be. They helped re- 
store the devastated areas of the world and 
put the free nations on their feet so that 
they are now in a position to pay their own 
way. However, we have passed the point 
where these aid programs are useful. Even 
though they may have been a bargain for 
us, they were costly to the taxpayers and 
have now become unpopular, even in the 
countries which were being aided. As a mat- 
ter of self-respect, even a charity can out- 
wear its welcome. 

t is my belief that about the only place 
left for foreign aid today is that case where 
such aid is in the interest of and directly 
related to national defense. It is much too 
big a price to pay for us to attempt to con- 
tinue to keep the economies of certain 
friendly nations of the world afloat artifi- 
cially. I am convinced that the only means 
of insuring world peace is to permit the 
free nations to earn their own way. In this 
manner, we will have allies who will co- 
operate with us not as servants or follow- 
ers, but as free and equal partners in a joint 
enterprise. 

The policy decisions involved in reaching 
this solution to the mutual problems of the 
free nations are extremely difficult and must 
be arrived at methodically and carefully. I 
have no illusion about this. Our guide- 
post is our common interest in deterring the 
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spread of communistic aggression and sub- 
version. 

Communistic aggression does not just chal- 
lenge our freedom and security, but also our 
way of life, which is, and always has been, 
based upon religion. Cemmunistic aggres- 
sion challenges the roots of our strength and 
growth. We must withstand its spread. If 
humanly possible, we must, before it is too 
late, devise a plan that will save us as it 
saves other free peoples united with us. 

The only stable and lasting basis for our 
stand is economic strength. The ground- 
work, certainly, consists of military and po- 
litical phases. But these can only be as strong 
as the economies of our allies. The strength 
of any security of the free world is every bit 
as essential to the security of the United 
States as our own military and economic 
power. Our present economic power de- 
pends in part upon our capacity to produce 
and sell our present productive output. 
Sound allied economies can buy excess out- 
put which we cannot properly use. 

The best means of achieving sound eco- 
nomies for our allies is for us to do every- 
thing we possibly can to help them to become 
self-sustaining. The best way of doing this 
is to apply the principles of our free enter- 
prise system in our relations with the non- 
Soviet world. This will require cooperative 
action on its part. If accomplished, our eco- 
nomic power remains great. In the process, 
our allies become stronger. 

It is the consensus of opinion among econ- 
omists that the phenomenal growth of in- 
dustries in the United States has been due 
to our free enterprise system. This system 
has created a continent-wide market for 
products and made mass production possible. 
We have the lowest production costs and yet 
the highest wage scales of any country in the 
world. 

This system can work equally well on a 
worldwide basis, and it has been so success- 
ful for us it is hard to understand why we 
have not long ago practiced what we preach 
in our international relations. It is of con- 
cern to me that some of the people who 
defend our system of free competitive enter- 
prise at home are often among the ones who 
abhor the thoughts of applying it in our 
relations with the rest of the world. It is 
only in this way that men and resources can 
be more fully and efficiently employed and 
the standard of living for all Americans en- 
hanced. 

The idea that our great industries would 
be materially damaged by competition from 
abroad under an extension of the free en- 
terprise system is hard for me to accept. 
Most of the competing industries are oper- 
ated on a smaller scale and are greatly 
behind ours in equipment, efficiency, and 
capacity for volume output. It is a matter of 
simple economics that our own national in- 
terests would be far better served if we per- 
mitted others to tradé with us on as near as 
possible the same basis as we trade among 
ourselves. 

A statement by President Wilson in his 
tariff message to the Congress as long ago as 
the spring of 1913 very aptly expressed his 
feelings on this subject: 

“We have seen our tariff legislation wander 
very far afield in our day. * * * We long 
ago passed beyond the modest notion of 
‘protecting’ the industries of the country 
and moved boldly forward to the idea that 
they were entitled to the direct patronage 
of the Government. * * * Consciously or 
unconsciously, we have built up a set of 
privileges and exemptions from competi- 
tion * * * until at last nothing is obliged 
to stand the tests of efficiency and economy, 
in our world of big business, but everything 
thrives by concerted arrangement. * * * 
Aside from the duties laid upon * * * 
luxuries and merely for the sake of the 
revenue they yield, the object of the tariff 
duties henceforth laid must be effective 
competition, the whetting of American wits 
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by contest with the wits of the rest of the 
world.” 

I am very pleased that the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America fully 
supports the economic approach as a means 
of realistically facing the problems created 
by the present world situation. In “A Mes- 
sage to the Churches from the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order” in November 1953, it was 
stated in part: 

“We believe that a willingness upon the 
part of the United States to accept more 
imports not only is economically and morally 
the logical resultant of our creditor posi- 
tion but also is beneficial both to the world 
economy and to our own. By increasing 
our imports we can reduce the necessity for 
foreign economic aid.” 

The only way that the economic approach 
can be used is for the free nations of the 
world to cooperate in trading with each 
other on a basis that is mutually advan- 
tageous to them all. 

The best way of furthering the cause of 
communism in the world, and I do not have 
to tell you that this is the biggest cause of 
concern in our Nation today, is to isolate 
the other free nations of the world between 
an iron curtain and a tariff and trade re- 
striction curtain. One of the best-known 
tenets in military operations is to divide and 
conquer. The Communists hope to achieve 
world conquest not so much by military 
operations as by dissension within and 
among the free nations. One of the best 
ways of creating this dissension is through 
unnecessary and artificial barriers against 
the free flow of foreign trade. 

Stalin himself, Just before his death, rec- 
ognized this source of weakness when he 
stated: 

“The most important result of the Second 
World War in its economic consequences 
must be considered the disintegration of a 
united, all-embracing world market. This 
circumstance determined further the deep- 
ening of the general crisis of the capitalist 
system. 

. - 7 7 * 


“But from this it follows that the sphere 
of application of the forces of the chief 
capitalist countries to the world resources 
will not expand but will contract, that con- 
ditions of the world market of sale for these 
countries will grow worse, and idleness of 
enterprises in these countries will increase. 
In this, properly speaking, there consists a 
deepening of the general crisis of the world 
capitalist system in connection with the dis- 
integration of the world market.” 

Malenkov even more explicitly expressed 
his feeling of happy anticipation of trade 
conflicts and restrictions among the free na- 
tions of the world when he said: 

“American imperialism is acting today, not 
only as an international exploiter and en- 
slaver of nations, but also as a force that 
is disrupting the economies of the other capi- 
talist countries * * * boosting their exports 
through the most unscrupulous dumping 
while at the same time closing their home 
markets to foreign goods. The economic 
policy pursued by American imperialists is 
bound to aggravate the antagonism between 
pene United States and other capitalist coun- 

es.” 

Though we do not agree, these statements 
properly describe us. 

We can realize the dangers involved in 
these statements when we know that the 
very survival of a nation as a free one can 
depend upon its being able to stay away from 
the tentacles of the Russian octopus. The 
best way to insure this protection is a realis- 
tic attitude on the part of the free nations 
as to their foreign trade. To be specific, 
look at Japan. With an arable land area 
Jess than that of California and with 80 
million people, Japan must trade in order 
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to live. If this country and other nations 
outside the Soviet bloc make it impossible 
for Japan to trade with us, the only alterna- 
tive is trade with Communist China along 
with Russia and her satellites. This is not 
pleasant to anticipate. There are already 
enough troubles in the Far East, without los- 
ing Japan to our cause. 

It is very difficult for us to realize the 
effect on the economies of the free world 
caused by a very small ripple in our economy. 
This ripple can hit their shores as a tidal 
wave. The position of leadership and eco- 
nomic importance of the United States is 
all important. The mild recession which we 
experienced in the last half of 1949 reduced 
our gross national product by 3.4 percent 
only. However, exports to the United States 
from the Western European. countries 
dropped 22 percent; from Chile, 36 percent; 
and from Australia, 34 percent. The effect 
on the economies of these countries, as we 
can see, was magnified when the small ad- 
justment in our own economy took place. 

The very introduction of a bill in Congress 
which might affect imports from our allies 
causes them very serious concern, even 
though in most cases it goes practically un- 
noticed in this country. This psychological 
reaction indicates how important it is for us 
to assure the free nations that they can 
depend upon us to do our part in using the 
economic weapon which is available to us all 
in our fight for survival. The direction in 
which we move or indicate we are about to 
move in our foreign-trade policy is even more 
important in many instances than the actual 
height of our tariffs, or the impediments 
which our customs regulations and laws have 
erected against imports. 

I am very concerned about the direction 
in which many of the Members of Congress 
have indicated they would like to see our 
trade policy turn. The clamor for less, rather 
than more, foreign trade has grown consid- 
erably in the last 2 years. We are certainly 
not acting as we are talking to the other 
nations in our efforts to encourage foreign 
trade. For instance, the present resurgence 
of protectionism in this country presents 
the curious spectacle of the United States 
denouncing, as it should, its allies for trading 
with communistic areas, while at the same 
time many are urging that we increase our 
own trade barriers so as to deny them the 
only other market to which they can turn. 
These individuals must not realize the con- 
sequences of such action. Nothing could 
please the Communists more than for us to 
continue such an unrealistic approach to our 
world problems. Instead of taking full 
advantage of our greatest of all weapons 
in stopping the Communists—economic 
strength through freer trade—we are per- 
vert this weapon so that it may become the 
strongest weapon which the Communists 
have against us. Unless we stop this retreat 
from our recent attitudes on foreign trade, 
we stand to lose as much 4s, or more than, 
any other country in the world. In fact, 
we haven, to begin with, more to lose. Thus 
we stand to gain the most by preserving 
what we have and improving it. e 

We must realize that the United States 
exports 20 percent of all of the goods in 
world trade, and imports 15 percent. Our 
stake in this trade is high. At home, we 
have practiced the doctrine of expanding 
production and trade, and we have reached 
a height of prosperity no other nation has 
ever known. This same doctrine can and 
should be applied to the greatest plausible 
extent in our international dealings. 


A very substantial part of the markets for 
our production is in foreign countries. I 
repeat the truism, “We cannot sell where 
we do not buy.” We should allow other 
nations to earn their dollars honestly and 
economically. This is vital to our common 
defense and the achievement of world peace. 
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By this, I am not advocating that we sur. 
render our markets to foreign goods. but 
I am advocating that we permit Competition 
on a fair basis without unreasonabie ang 
artificial handicaps. Proper recognition 
should be given to those segments of Ameri. 
can industry which would be adversely af. 
fected if imports are increased. It is just 
as unrealistic to advocate the scrapping ¢& 
our tariff overnight as it is to clamor fo 
protection from foreign competition at every 
turn. 

Many people either do not realize, or forget, 
our own selfish interest in expanded foreign 
trade. We are increasingly dependent on 
raw materials from abroad, both to cop. 
serve our Own resources and to assure an 
adequate and increasing supply of the ones 
we lack in sufficient quantities. We mus 
remember that we neither are self-sufficient 
nor do we possess unlimited resources. 

Even in those cases where we do produce 
goods similar to those which we can import, 
we must remember that fair competition js 
not a disadvantage but, on the contrary, js 
an economic stimulus which has made ow 
country strong and can now strengthen the 
whole free world. 

Our conceivable alternatives to a fair ex. 
change of goods with other nations are 
either our taxpayers must continue to un. 
derwrite the military efforts of our allies, 
or that we must by virtue of cutting down 
on imports reduce the markets for our own 
exports, and this would mean cutting down 
the number of job opportunities for the 
young people of America. 

At the present time, our exports fall far 
short of what they should and could be, and 
our imports are not large enough even to 
sustain exports at their present level. We 
also have a large investment in the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and other foreign-air programs which 
should be protected. These programs have 
done much to solidify the nations of the 
free world, but this can easily be under- 
mined unless we now use every available 
economic means of strengthening the econ- 
omies of the free world. 

Their economic strength is even more 
important than their military strength, in 
the long run. Our whole foreign policy can 
be undermined by our trade policies. Our 
industrial, economic, military, and political 
strength are all important in deterring com- 
munism. But we can have neither indus- 
trial, military, nor political strength with- 
out economic strength. An expanding sys- 
tem of free enterprise is, therefore, in my 
humble opinion, the great weapon we must 
use if we are to succeed in stopping com- 
munism, as we must if our system is to sur- 
vive here in America. 


Success never seems to take the road of 
easy living and shallow thinking. It has 
traveled the American road throughout our 
history because young people have always 
come forth with new determination, zeal 
and initiative. Such young people overcame 
problems as great in their day as are our 
problems today. They asked only an oppor- 
tunity and knowledge of the facts. That 
opportunity is stili yours, and the facts are 
before you. Your friends have great confi- 
dence that you are of the same fiber, de- 
termination and zeal. It is worthwhile 
preserving the American Way of Life and 
the virtues it embraces. I have every confi- 
dence you will do your part, and more. 


I desire to congratulate each of you on 
your achievements to date as marked by this 
occasion and to extend my sincere best 
wishes as you proceed into the richer and 
fuller life which we know each of you will 
experience in the days ahead. You will go 
forth. as exponents of the free enterprise 
system. Please demand that this system be 
fully used to combat communism wherever 
it may appear. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been calling attention to the 
confusion existing from conflicting and 
contradicting statements from the ad- 
ministration relative to our foreign and 


ary policy. 
Daa ach statements, however, continue to 
be made. The citizens we represent be- 
come more confused each day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to include two items from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 19. One is a column by Walter 
Lippmann discussing the confusion re- 
sulting from Vice President Nrxon’s 
speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The other is a news 
story by James Marlow, which lists some 
of the more glaring of the contradictions: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
MR. NIXON’S REMARKS 


While Mr. Nrxon’s speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors had much of 
the appearance of being a calculated indis- 
cretion, I find it hard to believe that it was 
calculated. For his remarks were an assort- 
ment of ideas and attitudes—things he 
learned on his trip, hypothetical questions 
he has heard discussed-—which manifestly 
have not been added up to make anything 
that could be called a considered and coher- 
ent policy. 

How, for example, are we to reconcile what 
he seemed to be saying to the editors on Fri- 
day about dispatching troops if the French 
withdraw with what he said in his big tele- 
vision speech on March 15, a month ago: 

“Since our former policy failed we then 
asked ourselves the question: what kind of 
a new policy should we announce? And in 
determining what that policy should be we 
decided to find out what the men in the 
Kremlin were up to. 

“We found that militarily their plan ap- 
parently was to destroy us by drawing us 
into little wars all over the world with their 
satellites, however, where they, themselves, 
were not involved, and where, due to our in- 
ability to bring to bear our great superiority 
on the sea and in the air that we were unable 
to win those wars. * * * we decided that we 
would not fall into these traps * * * that 
we would not ‘let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars.’ ” 

What has happened in the past month to 
cause the Vice President to announce that he 
is prepared to eat his own words? The 
assault on Dien Bien Phu and the military 
reports from General Ely and M. Pleven have 
brought a sudden realization in Washington 
that the French Government is determined 
to try to negotiate an armistice. Suddenly 
there has been a reappraisal of an old and 
hot greatly changed situation. The notion, 
always an illusion and always fabricated, that 
there was a plan to win the war—and that we 
were backing that plan—has suddenly given 
way to a sense of what has really been going 
on in Indochina. 

When Mr. Nixon made his television 
Speech, the whole Indochinese policy in 
Washington was based on a false estimate of 
the situation in Indochina. That was why 
he could say in March that “during the 1 year 
of the Eisenhower administration in not one 
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area of the world have the Communists made 
a significant gain,” and to promise that the 
new policy was working so well that there 
would be no need of “having more Korean 
type of wars all over the world.” Now that 
the estimate has been discredited, and with 
it the policy based on it, a radical revision 
of policy has become necessary. 

That is what Mr. Dulles has been laboring 
at—laboring under the greatest difficulties at 
home and abroad. A new policy cannot be 
improvised suddenly in so enormously com- 
plex a situation and under such very fluid 
conditions. A new policy can be arrived 
at only gradually by careful and astute test- 
ing of what is for American diplomacy a new 
ground. 

Any idea that a new policy was formu- 
lated and decreed in the National Security 
Council one fine day recently or that Mr. 
Nixon has announced that policy cannot be 
true. 

The more one searches Mr. NrIxon’s re- 
marks, the more obvious it is that there is 
no policy behind them. Determination to 
oppose the domination of southeast Asia by 
the Communist powers is not a policy; it is 
an objective, necessary and desirable, which 
requires a workable policy to achieve it. 
Making up one’s mind that under certain 
circumstances we might have to dispatch 
torces to Indochina is not a policy. It is 
an element in the implementation of a policy 
which has yet to be formed. 

The evidence for saying that Mr. Nrxon’s 
remarks are not a new policy is that he 
begged all the difficult questions to which a 
policy would have to give the answers. 
“More men are needed,” he said, “they will 
not come from France which is tired of the 
war, as we were tired of Korea:” The men 
should come “from Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
particularly Vietnam.” But beside the diffi- 
culty of training these men, about which 
the French are slow and unresponsive, there 
is the “more difficult” problem of inducing 
the Vietnamese “to fight with more spirit.” 
Some say that they would fight with more 
spirit if they were fighting for independence. 
But they “lack the ability to conduct a war 
by themselves or to govern themselves.” 

Here Mr. Nixon was close to the crucial 
questions which a policy will have to an- 
swer. If the Vietnamese “lack the ability to 
conduct a war and govern themselves,” and 
since, as Mr. Nrxon said, “if the French with- 
draw, Indochina would become Communist- 
dominated within a month,” how do we re- 
solve the dilemma? The Indochinese must 
have independence in order to fight but they 
cannot conduct a war and govern themselves 
alone. 


There is no way out of this dilemma if we 
ask ourselves the unrealistic question—how 
will the Vietnamese carry on the war if the 
French withdraw? There is no answer to a 
question of how to continue the war based on 
the hypothesis of a French withdrawal from 
the war. 

The French are the government and they 
are the army in Vietnam. Were they to with- 
draw, the Vietnamese Army would consist of 
battalions without effective commanders 
much above the regimental level. There 
would be no civil authority at the national 
level. 

Any notion that the French could go out 
and that we could go in—with the civil war 
being fought—is an hallucination. Such a 
changeover. would be an enormously elabo- 
rate and long operation. For all practical 
purposes the Americans could not go into 
Indochina unless the French remain. For it 
is the French who provide the government 
and the military power in all the places 
where we could go in. They are, moreover, 
we should not forget, the sovereign power. 

For this fundamental reason, which I be- 
lieve cannot be effectively disputed, the only 
military policy we can have in Indochina is 
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one founded upon collaboration with France, 
It will have to be the willing collaboration 
of France. That willing collaboration can- 
not conceivably be won if we go to Geneva, 
as Mr. NIXon appears to want, determined in 
advance not to negotiate about the armis- 
tice we promised to go there to negotiate 
about. I say this though I share his view 
that partition and coalition are not accepta- 
ble solutions. That is very different, how- 
ever, from trying to rule out in advance any 
negotiated settlement. 

To do that would be mischievous indeed. 
For Mr. Dulles would have to go to Geneva 
with the impression fixed all over the world 
that the United States is opposed to a nego- 
tiated armistice. Then the psychological vic- 
tory at Geneva is guaranteed in advance to 
the Communists. They cannot lose. Our 
talkative politicians will have presented them 
with an impregnable position from which to 
isolate us from all the peoples who are yearn- 
ing for peace in Asia, and from our allies 
who want peace too. 





Ike Press TALK PREVIEWED—DEPLORES MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS 
(By James Marlow) 

White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty, in an ‘unusual preview, has ex- 
plained what President Eisenhower will say 
in a New York speech Thursday night to 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Hagerty told newsmen: “The President 
will say that misconceptions of the aims 
and aspirations of America as well as those 
of other free nations reported and circulated 
here and abroad often cause needless mis- 
understandings and frictions between the 
governments and the peoples of the free 
world.” 

Some recent misunderstandings might 
have been avoided if members of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s official family had (a) compared 
notes before they talked on the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and (b) talked in lan- 
guage clear enough to be unmistakable. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, and Vice President NIx- 
on in the past few months have made state- 
ments which caused confusion and required 
later clarification. Some of the statements 
even appeared contradictory. 


TALKED OF NEW LOOK 


Nixon, in a nationwide TV and radio 
broadcast March 13, talked of the adminis- 
tration’s new look in meeting Communist 
aggression abroad and said: 

“We decided we would not fall into * * * 
traps, and so we adopted a new plan * * * 
Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars we 
would reply in the future primarily on our 
massive, mobile, retaliatory power which we 
could use at our own discretion against the 
major sources of aggression at times and 
places that we can choose.” 

On April 16 Nixon spoke to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and in answer 
to a question said the United States might 
have to send troops into Indochina if the 
French quit fighting the Communist-led 
Vietminh there. 

This seemed to be saying the United States 
might get involved in the very kind of little 
war which might “nibble us to death” 
against which Nrxon cautioned a month 
before. 

Some Members of Congress immediately 
said this country shouldn't send troops into 
Indochina. Others wanted to know if Nixon 
was really speaking for Eisenhower. 

The State Department issued a statement. 
Without naming Nixon, it said he was only 
“stating a course of possible action which 
he was personally prepared to support under 
a highly unlikely hypothesis.” 

This was State Department language for 
saying Nixon expressed a view only on what 
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could be done in Indochina if the French 
quit, although it’s unlikely they will quit. 
As of now it isn’t clear whether Nixon was 
floating a trial balloon to sound out senti- 
ment or was expressing thinking of the 
administration. 

But what, then, did Nrxon mean in his 
March 13 talk when he mentioned this 
country’s “massive, mobile, retaliatory power 
which we could use at our own discretion 
against the major sources of aggression”? 

The very words he used—“massive” and 
“retaliatory”—were right out of a speech 
Dulles made last January 12. 

In that one Dulles talked of this coun- 
try’s “capacity” to retaliate “instantly” and 
“massively” if the Communists attacked 
anywhere. That speech caused confusion 
here and abroad. 

STRESSES CAPACITY 


On March 19, 6 days after Nrxon’s speech, 
Dulles was questioned 3 hours by the Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee. Did this 
“instant” and “massive” retaliation mean 
atom-bombing China or Russia for a Com- 
munist attack anywhere? 

Not necessarily, Dulles said. He said he 
wanted to emphasize in his January 12 talk 
not the word “instantly” so much as the 
word “capacity” to retalidte instantly. 

On March 29, in another speech, Dulles 
called for “united action” against com- 
munism in southern Asia. Then he dashed 
off last week to London and Paris to get 
promises of united action from the French 
and British. They promised only to look 
into it. 

Meanwhile, in March Mr. Eisenhower told 
a news conference this country would not 
get into a war unless Congress declared it. 

Dulles, in a news conference and a maga- 
zine article, said under some circumstances, 
such as an attack on American allies in 
Europe, Eisenhower could order a counter- 
attack without waiting for Congress. 

At another news conference March 17 Mr. 
Eisenhower tried to explain what he meant 
the first time by saying that if this country 
was ‘attacked he wouldn’t have to wait for 
Congress. 





The Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Representative CHarRLes J. KERSTEN, of 
Wisconsin, and I have introduced bills 
intended to clarify certain provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act regarding 
profit-sharing plans and trusts and the 
computation of overtime pay for em- 
Ployees covered thereunder. 

In 1949 the act was amended and cer- 
tain items were specifically excluded 
from the definition of regular rates of 
pay. Thus, section 7 (d) (3) of the 
amended act excludes amounts paid 
pursuant to a bona fide profit-sharing 
plan or trust meeting the requirements of 
the Wage and Hour Administrator set 
forth in appropriate regulations issued 
by him. Section 7 (d) (4) excludes con- 
tributions made to a bona fide employee 
benefit plan. 

__In his interpretation of section 7 (d) 
(4) the Wage and Hour Administrator 
recognizes that a plan which is 

for tax purposes under section 165 (a) 
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of the Internal Revenue Code is a bona 
fide benefit plan—with one reservation— 
for wage and hour purposes. On the 
other hand his profit-sharing regulations 
under section 7 (d) (3) define the term 
“pona fide profit-sharing trust” in such 
a way that most trusts are disqualified 
even though they are qualified for tax 
purposes. Many such trusts were in 
existence for a number of years before 
1949 and had fully complied with the 
detailed requirements of section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended 
in 1942. Clearly it was the intention of 
Congress that they should be treated as 
bona fide trusts by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. 

Without detracting in any way from 
the validity of the Administrator’s in- 
terpretation of section 7 (d) (4) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the proposed 
bill corrects the existing situation caused 
by the profit-sharing regulations under 
section 7 (d) (3) by providing that 
profit-sharing trusts which qualify for 
tax purposes must be considered bona 
fide trusts under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The proposed bill leaves the 
Administrator with authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for deferred profit- 
sharing trusts which are not qualified for 
tax purposes and profit-sharing plans 
where payment is made directly to the 
employee without the intervention of a 
trust 


The effect of the ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator in requiring 
that certain amounts paid under profit- 
sharing plans be considered part of the 
regular compensation of the employee is 
to discourage many employers from en- 
tering into profit-sharing plans. Nor- 
mally, it is a simple matter for an 
employer to compute the time and one- 
half he is obliged to pay his employees 
for overtime work under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. However, when amounts 
paid or credited to an employee under 
a profit-sharing plan must be considered 
a part of the regular pay of an employee, 
the computation of his overtime pay 
presents a complex and difficult mathe- 
matical problem. 

Thus, many employers, rather than 
run the risk of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, may abandon their in- 
ae of inaugurating a profit-sharing 
plan. 

The very fact that Congress has pro- 
vided certain tax concessions with respect 
to profit-sharing plans, shows clearly 
the intent of Congress to encourage 
profit sharing. Furthermore, when Con- 
gress specifically exempted payments 
under bona fide profit-sharing plans from 
consideration as the regular pay under 
the Pair Labor Standards Act, it was also 
intended to encourage profit sharing by 
removing impediments to the adoption 
of profit-sharing plans in industry. 

I believe that Congress clearly in- 
tended that a profit-sharing plan which 
qualified for tax concessions under the 
tax laws would also be considered a bona 
fide profit-sharing plan under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Congress surely 
did not intend to create two standards of 
qualified profit-sharing plans. The ef- 
fect of the ruling of the Wage and Hour 
Administrator is to reestablish the im- 
pediment to profit sharing which Con- 
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gress clearly intended to remove. The 
purpose of the bills which Mr. kK 
and I have introduced today is to Clarify 
the position which Congress intendeg in 
the first instance and thereby requi 
the Wage and Hour Administrator to 
regard any profit-sharing plan whic, 
qualifies under section 165 (a) of th. 
Internal Revenue Code to also be quajj. 
fied under section 7 (d) (3) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as amended, 





He Who Controls Rice Controls Asi, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, June 10, the Wellington 
Leader, an outstanding newspaper in on 
of the fine communities of west Texas, 
reprinted an editorial that had bee, 
printed in 1950. The title of this eq. 
torial is “He Who Controls Rice Controls 
Asia.” The developments in the Orient 
reveal the splendid foresight of the 
writer of this editorial and make its re. 
print most appropriate. It is with 
pleasure that I insert it in the Concrss. 
SIONAL RecorpD so that those of the Con. 
gress, and others having access to the 
ReEcorD, may be benefited by it: 


HE WHO CONTROLS RICE CONTROLS AsIA 


(Evrror’s NoTe.—This editorial was origin. 
ally printed in the Wellington Leader in 
1950; but in the light of recent events in 
Indochina, the rice bowl of Asia, we believe 
it is worth printing a second time.) 


Most Americans consider rice as something 
to be thrown at weddings, a nice supple. 
ment for chicken chow mein and something 
to be used sparingly with ham gravy o 
once in & while cooked into rice pudding. 
It is the one cereal that we can take or leave 
alone. 

But the cold hard facts happen to be that 
to the majority of the people of the world 
rice happens to be the most important food. 
Rice is the basic food of more than half the 
world’s population. In the Orient, rice is 
virtually the only food of millions of peo- 
ple—their means of sustaining life. 

It is a matter of life or death to them. 
The nation that controls the supply of rice 
will control the destiny of the entire Asiatic 
orbit, according to one school of thought. 

This is not to minimize the importance of 
rubber, tin, and oil that comes from those 
areas; but there is enough weight to the 
importance of rice in the Orient to cause us 
to pause and give it some thought. 

This school of thought believes that the 
primary objective of the Communist aggres- 
sion in Asia is to gain possession of the rice- 
producing areas of the Far East. There are 
four principal rice-surplus countries in Asia. 
They are South Korea, Indochina, Thailand, 
and Burma. The Communists started in 
South Korea. Next came Indochina. The 
Communists are waging war in the rice- 
producing areas. Will Thailand and Burma 
be next? 

Not yet have they provoked war over oil; 
but some of the richest oilfields in the world 
lie directly south of their border. 

This might be well for us to think about 
as we contemplate sending millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of food to the starving in India. 
They don’t eat beef; because the cow 3s 
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to them. They are not wheat or corn 

They are rice eaters. About all we 
do would be to send them dollars 
ith which to buy rice, and considering the 
corruption and despotism that is taken for 
vranted in Asia, you can be sure that very 
erat these dollars would be translated into 
rice for the starving. 

The rulers of the Kremlin do know about 
the importance of rice in the Orient. But 
they don’t intend to give away any rice. 
They want to control it. Their thinking on 
rice is as realistic as it is on other goals if 
there can be any realism in a power-mad 
tranny that is willing to risk its own nation 
in the hope of enslaving the world. 

It is logical to believe that they can’t do 
it; but it is also sensible to learn as much 
as we can about every goal they seek and to 
combat them at each point where we can do 
the most good for our cause even though it 
may be no more dramatic than a better 
understanding of a little grain of rice. 


sacred 
eaters. 
could 





The H-bomb Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much loose talk recently about the 
decision to proceed with the development 
of the hydrogen bomb. The hindsight 
hatchet men are again on the warpath, 
proclaiming wisdom they probably would 
not have had in past situations. 

One of the outstanding facts about this 
H-bomb development question was that 
two of the men who were largely respon- 
sible for the decision, in 1950, to proceed 
with the development of a thermonuclear 
device—H-bomb—were former President 
Harry S. Truman, and former Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson. Let these 
men have the credit they deserve, along 
with Admiral Strauss and others, for this 
decision. But let us keep in mind there 
were honorable men who had serious 
misgivings about the decision at the time. 

And let us hope that ours will never be- 
come a Nation where our top officials fear 
to disagree or dissent on major decisions 
such as these for fear of later punish- 
ment or being charged with disloyalty, 
or treason. We must never reach that 
state of political sterility. 

I include in the Recorp an article on 
the H-bomb decision which appeared in 
the New York Times on April 8, 1954, by 
James Reston, and an editorial from the 
same edition: 

Tat H-Boms Dsciston: FIGHT ON PRODUCTION 
oF THE SUPER WEAPON WENT ON IN CAPITAL 
For 4 MonTus, 8 Days 

(By James Reston) 

Yesterday’s statements by President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, and mem- 
bers of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
on Captol Hill don’t begin to tell the fan- 
tastic story of the United States Govern- 
a decision to make the first hydrogen 

Nevertheless, enough is know to throw 
Some light on Senator JosePH R. McCartuy’s 
charge that the decision to produce the 
bomb was held up for 18 months—maybe long 
enough, he suggested, to jeopardize the fate 
of the United States. 
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Conversations with several of the, prin- 
cipals in the case in the last 24 hours seem 
to confirm these things: 

The fight in the Capital went on actively, 
not for 18 months, as Senator McCarTHyr 
charged, but for 4 months and 8 days—be- 
tween the announcement in Washington of 
the explosion of the first Soviet A-bomb on 
September 23, 1949, and the White House 
announcement on January 31, 1950, that 
the United states planned to try to manu- 
facture the hydrogen bomb. 

This fight developed within the Atomic 
Energy Commission almost as soon as the 
Soviet A-bomb was detected—years before 
official Washington expected it—and ended 
in two remarkable meetings in Washington 
on the last day of January 1950. 

The first of these meetings took place in 
the office of the National Security Council, 
Room 216, Old State Department Building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Present at this meeting were the three 
men who had been designated by President 
Truman to recommend what to do about the 
H-bomb: Dean Acheson, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, his personal enemy, Louis 
Johnson, who was then Secretary of De- 
fense, and David E. Lilienthal, then Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Also in attendance were: Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Adm. Sidney W. Souers, then on the 
National Security Council; Dr. Henry Smyth, 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; and Gen, 
James Burns, of Secretary Johnsons Staff. 


STATEMENTS ARE BLENDED 


Though Secretaries Johnson and Acheson 
fought about many things in those days 
they were both in favor of proceeding with 
the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb. 
Like Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, then a 
commissioner on the AEC, who provided 
impetus for making the H-bomb, Messrs. 
Johnson and Acheson favored proceeding at 
once. 

Each came to the room 216 meeting with 
a draft statement for the President to make, 
ordering the AEC to go ahead with the exper- 
iment, and these were blended, but Mr. Lil- 
ienthal produced what was called “alter- 
nate C,” which read as follows: 

“That the President direct the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense to un- 
dertake a reexamination of our objectives in 
peace and war and of the effect of these ob- 
jectives on our strategic plans in the light 
of the probable fission bomb (atom bomb) 
capabilities and the possible thermonuclear 
bomb capability of the Soviet Union.” 

Alternate “C” covered a lot of arguments 
against going ahead with the bomb, some of 
them technical, some of them philosophical. 
The main theme, put forward by Mr. Lil- 
ienthal, however, was this: 

Merely to counter the Soviet A-bomb with 
a United States H-bomb would not increase 
our security but in the long run step up the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb race and decrease 
our security. 

To proceed with the H-bomb would per- 
petuate the illusion that these “super” weap- 
ons were the answer to our defense problem, 
and postpone the day when we would face 
up to the weakness of the rest of the Military 
Establishment. 

Consequently, we should not decide to go 
forward with the H-bomb immediately, but 
(a) improve the A-weapon, (b) concentrate 
on creating a larger and more mobile family 
of atomic weapons, (c) build up the Air 
Force and meanwhile revive the efforts with 
the Allies and the Russians to control all 
weapons of mass annihilation. 

MORAL ASPECT STRESSED 

Some of those who were in the “216” meet- 
now assert that Mr. Lilienthal’s arguments 
before and after the President’s decision to 
proceed with the bomb changed; that he 
concentrated on the moral aspects of the 
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argument until after the President decided 
to go ahead. 

Nevertheless he felt—and he had strong 
support from Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. 
James B. Conant and other members of the 
General Advisory Committee—that to pro- 
ceed with the H-bomb would create an at- 
mosphere in which it would be impossible 
to work out a world agreement for the con- 
trol of these superweapons. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Johnson, however, 
carried the day. At 12:15 p. m., Mr. John- 
son proposed that they take the question to 
the White House; a few words were written 
into the Johnson draft paying vague re- 
spects to the necessity to “examine all those 
factors that affect our program for peace and 
this country’s security,” and the statement 
was carried across the street to Mr. Truman. 

There the second meeting took place, but 
it was marked, not by the drama of the first, 
but by anticlimax. The President listened 
to the recommendations of the three, ac- 
cepted the Johnson-Acheson position, and 
rejected the idea of holding up the H-bomb 
order pending the review Mr. Lilienthal had 
requested. The meeting lasted less than 
10 minutes and the President released the 
statement that afternoon, 





McCaRTHY AND THE H-Boms 


“If there were no Communists in our 
Government why did we delay for 18 
months—delay our research on the hydro- 
gen -bomb, even though our intelligence 
agencies were reporting day after day that 
the Russians were feverishly pushing their 
development of the hydrogen bomb?” So 
asked Senator JosepH R. McCartruy in the 
course of a broadcast attack on Edward R. 
Murrow. 

The question was framed with a deliberate 
and characteristic disregard of facts pub- 
lished again ani again. There was no delay, 
and nothing save the utmost dispatch, once 
the decision to produce the H-bomb was 
reached, and this was doubtless the point 
that President Eisenhower had in mind when 
he commented on the matter yesterday. 
There was, however, some earlier delay in 
reaching the decision to go ahead, and this 
for the good reason that in 1949 it was not 
certain that a hydrogen bomb could be pro- 
duced. 

The Atomic Energy Commission of that 
period was divided on the advisability of 
proceeding with the H-bomb. David Lilien- 
thal, the Chairman, was agajnst the bomb; 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss urged that work begin 
immediately. Other members were unde- 
cided. The ablest physicists in the country 
were therefore summoned to give their ad- 
vice. There was Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who doubted if the flash of heat generated 
by the A-bomb trigger would last long 
enough to transmute hydrogen into helium 
in a terrific explosion and pointed out that 
the supply of uranium was not unlimited, 
and that the H-bomb would be appallingly 
expensive. Dr. Oppenheimer was in charge 
of the Los Alamos laboratory and made a 
brilliant wartime record there. There were 
other trusted and experienced experts who 
shared these views. 

That “our intelligence agencies were re- 
porting day after day that the Russians were 
feverishly pushing their development of the 
hydrogen bomb” is highly dubious. Has 
the Senator free access to the reports sent 
from abroad by our intelligence agencies? 
It is obvious that his wild charge is based 
on Admiral Strauss’ recent candid statement 
that the Russians were indeed applying 
themselves to the H-bomb problem . before 
we did. But how far ahead of us were they? 
We doubt if even the Senator's imagination 
can supply the answer. It was the confes- 
sion of Klaus Fuchs and the support of En- 
rico Fermi and Edward Teller, two of the 
most distinguished physicists of our time, 
that enabled Admiral Strauss to win the day. 
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On January 31, 1950, President Truman gave 
the order to ee the so-called hy- 
drogen or superbomb. 

All of which shows that when the Senator 
puts his mind to it teletype operators can 
become code clerks and scientists become 
Communists in Government positions or the 
victims of communistic blandishments. 





Red Arms for Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Memphis Democrat, of Memphis, 
Tex., an outstanding weekly newspaper 
in a thriving west Texas community, 
recently published an editorial entitled 
“Red Arms for Guatemala.” This 
splendid editorial points up the situation 
which we in this country must face. It 
is with pride that I make it available to 
the Members of the Congress and every- 
one who has the opportunity to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Rep ARMS FOR GUATEMALA 

The United States Government is justi- 
fiably disturbed over the recent unloading 
at a Guatemalan port of $10 million worth 
of Communist arms and ammunition. 

For anyone at all familiar with Communist 
tactics and aims knows that this action likely 
will mean trouble in the future, possibly in- 
volving bloodshed, unless enough pressure 
can be put on the Reds—including Moscow 
masterminds—to thwart Soviet expansionist 
intentions in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Communists began spreading their 
power and control in other parts of the globe 
during the Second World War and have con- 
tinued this policy ever since. 

This was serious enough when it was re- 
stricted to foreign countries but it is much 
more s0, now that the Reds have extended 
their operations to this hemisphere—a direct 
challenge to the Monroe Doctrine, 

President Moproe presented the principle 
of the Doctrine to Congress in 1823 and the 
United States has followed it since then. 
In substance, it states that this country is 
the paramount power in the Western Hemis- 
phere and will regard any attempt on the 
part of a European power (this probably 
would be expanded to include any foreign 
country) to obtain a foothold by conquest 
or to acquire any new establishment on the 
American Continent as an act hostile to the 
United States. 

This policy was adopted by our Govern- 
ment to circumvent actions or possible ac- 
tions which would be considered detrimental 
to the best interests of this Nation and this 
hemisphere. 

Now this fundamental belief of our coun- 
try is being tested again. Leaders in Wash- 
ington no doubt are watching the Guate- 
malian situation closely and in the meantime 
are devoting a great deal of time to 
out plans for meeting any dangerous devel- 
opments. 

We are a peace-loving people, who value 
our lives and the lives of other human beings. 
Communist leaders, on the other hand, have 
little regard for their peoples, mercilessly 
sacrificing them in the Soviet bid for world 
domination. 





‘This regard of ours for humans apparently 
has worked to the advantage of the Reds, 
based on their gains within recent years. 
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It may be that the time has come when 
we are going to have to reappraise the world 
situation, now that the Communists have 
moved into one of the countries in our part 
of the globe. 

We may be forced, regardless of our normal 
feeling, to tell the Soviets that, as far as we 
are concerned, the Monroe Doctrine is still 
in effect, and that if they, or their tools, 
undertake to use force in the Western 
Hemisphere, they will do so at their risk. 

This will be a difficult decision to make but 
should be less dangerous, it seems to us, than 
to open the door to piece-by-piece territorial 
grabs, such as the Reds have made in other 
sections of the world. 





Federal Income Exceeded Expenditures 5 
of Last 8 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been subject to a great deal of propa- 
ganda over the years about the budget. 

Perhaps the most intense barrage of 
propaganda about the budget came dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign, and it has con- 
tinued since. 

The gist of the propaganda has been 
that the Truman administration un- 
balanced the budget and that the Re- 
publican administration would balance 
it, and most recently that the Republican 
administration has been balancing it. 

I think the record will show this to be 
completely false. On March 24 the 
Washington Daily News published a let- 
ter from Sidney Koretz, pointing out that 
the cash budget, which is what the ad- 
ministration has been talking about, was 
balanced during 5 of the 8 calendar 
years, 1946 through 1953. 

Now I did not wish to take Mr. Koretz’ 
data as accurate, so I requested the Leg- 
islative Reference Service to verify them. 
I was advised that this has been difficult 
since no source was given by Mr. Koretz. 
The Legislative Reference Service has 
given me, however, official Treasury De- 
partment figures for the calendar years 
1946 through 1953, and, while not en- 
tirely consistent with the data of Mr. 
Korentz, they tell virtually the same 
story. 

For the 8 years covered by the Treas- 
ury data, cash operating income of the 
Government exceeded cash operating 
outgo by $6,862,000,000. 

I include both Mr. Koretz’ letter to the 
editor, and the letter to me from Mr. 
Ernest 8S. Griffith, Director, Legislative 
Reference Service. . 

I should like to invite the attention 
of Members to one paragraph of Mr. 
Koretz’ letter: 

It has been dinned into our ears that the 
Federal budget, which according to your 
rules now spells inflation, is the surest indi- 
cator of the state of the economy. Yet the 
largest deficit in peacetime history, that of 
fiscal 1953 came at the point of economic 
downturn. On the other hand, our worst 
inflation did not result from Government 
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berrow!ng, ‘as you say. It took place during 
fiseai 761, when there was a sizable surpys 
in the Federal budget. 7 


T think this is particularly pertinent in 
view of a recent speech by former Pre;j. 
den‘; Herbert Hoover, who now holds g 
high post in the councils of the present 
administration. Mr. Hoover, talking to 
a convention of newspaper editors, saiq 
that governmental budgetary deficits 
mean inflation, while a balanced budget 
spells deflation. The figures would in. 
dicate that Mr. Hoover is once again 
wrong in his interpretation of current 
economic indicators. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 24, 1954] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE TRUMAN BUDGET WAS MISUNDERSTOOD 

One of the differences between the eco. 
nomic situation in 1929 and now is the huge 
Federal debt. You have been feeding us 
woe about how this debt is “bankrupting” 
the Nation now, in your March 22 editorial 
Boon, Bust, and Taxes, suddenly you wake 
up to the importance of confidence. 

The fact is that the Truman administra. 
tion, after the war, did not spend more than 
it took in. These are the Federal cash re. 
ceipts from and payments to the public in 
the indicated calendar years (in millions of 
dollars) : 







Surplus 
Receipts | Payments (+) or 
deficit (-) 








htesdniecinoebastapiniole $l, 441 $41, 399 +$42 
44, 282 38, 616 +5, 666 
44, 922 36, 897 +8, 027 
41, 346 42, 642 —1, 295 
42, 419 41, 969 +45) 
59, 278 58, 034 +1, 244 
71, 339 72, 980 1, 641 
70, 382 76, 541 6,19 


A reflection of the fact that, as a whole, 
the Truman administration succeeded in 
balancing its budget is the downward trend 
of the Federal debt; which grossed $278,700- 
000,000 at the end of 1945 and $267,400,000,- 
000 at the end of 1952. The present admin- 
istration promised that there would be a 
change from a regime of unbalanced budgets 
to one of balanced budgets. As things stand 
now,.it looks like @ change in the opposite 
direction. 

It has been dinned into our ears that the 
Federal budget, which according to your rules 
now spelis inflation, is the surest indicator 
of the state of the econoémy. Yet, the largest 
deficit in peacetime history, that of fiscal 
1953, came at the point of economic down- 
turn. On the other hand, our worst inflation 
did not result from Government borrowing, 
as you say. It took place during fiscal 1951, 
when there was a sizable surplus in the 
Federal budget. 

We have been told that President Eisen- 
hower is attempting to “put the Nation's 
finances into balance.” The economy 4s 4 
whole was “in balance” when this adminis- 
tration entered office. The problem was to 
prevent either inflation or deflation from 
getting the upper hand. There is nothing to 
be gained now from blinking the fact that it 
is the latter which is causing the greater 
apprehension. 

While the goal of the balanced budget 
(though for how long is never mentioned) 
does on occasion offer a guide to proper fiscal 
policies, it throws little light on the opera- 
tion of the economy as a whole. The budget 
of the Government is not the same thing 4s 
the economic budget of the Nation. Since, 
as you say, it is not solely the problem of 
the Federal Government, you should concern 
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urself more with the Nation's overall eco- 
. ic budget, which sets forth incomes and 


nom busin and 
ditures of consumers, ess, 
Gurernment, and, following the lead of the 


nal Joint Committee on the Eco- 

Con eport, ask whether it will be balanced 
t a high enough level to maximize employ- 
cut and production. (This means an end 
to “hanging crepe” on deficits in the Gov- 
ernment budget and the public debt (which 
represents assets to many) and keeping your 
eye on the ball, which is the performance of 
the economy rather than of outworn eco- 
as. 
nahin Srpney EKorTez. 


_— 


THe LisRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1954. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, : 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Price: One of the members of 
our staff has attempted to check the figures 
in the Letter to the Editor of the Washing- 
ton Daily News as you requested. This has 
peen difficult, since the source of the in- 
formation in the letter is not given and 
figures vary depending on source used. For 
instance, those reported by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of the Treas- 
ury on receipts from and payments to the 
public are not the same. However, the 
figures found in the letter are quite similar 
to, and in some respects identical with, 
amounts reported by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on a calendar-year basis. The amounts 
reported by the Treasury Department are 
given below in millions of dollars: 


—_— 


Cash operating 

nT Net income 
Income Outge lor outgo (—) 

i piapinetsnchpmaeie 
a $41, 635 $41, 399 $236 
TD, ccscncusungetl 44, 319 38, 616 5, 703 
44, 971 36, 897 8, 076 
Di nipenscocnane 41, 374 42, 642 —1, 267 
BR iivecxsinnsaitl 42, 451 41, 969 482 
lvctinnshnoseliee 59, 338 58, 034 1, 304 
1952... wail 71, 396 72, 980 —1, 583 
ee: 70, 440 76, 529 —6, 089 





The figures on the Federal debt have also 
been checked and are found to be correct. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. Grirriru, 
Director. 





God and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Col. 
Paul L. Anderson, retired, a young officer 
of World War II and of service in Korea, 
lives at Rogers, Ark., in my district. Be- 
cause of his hard service in Korea, he 
was retired for disability. He had a 
great part to do with the writing of the 
present Code of Military Justice for the 
Armed Forces. He is one of the bright- 
est young men_I have ever known and 
as loyal as they come, He is now prac- 
ticing law in Rogers. 

Some time ago he gave an address at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Fort 
Smith, Ark., which is so fundamentally 
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sound, to my way of thinking, that I be- 
lieve my colleagues would like to have 
it for study. I therefore insert it in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks: 

Gop AND THE CONSTITUTION 


“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it” (Psalms 127: 1). 

Along the bleak capes of the Virginia 
beach, not far below Fortress Monroe, there 
stands among the sand dunes a simple stone 
cross. A cross erected where Captain New- 
port and his weary immigrants first knelt on 
American soil in 1607 to give thanks to 
almighty God for a safe voyage. This band 
later sailed into what is now known as 
Hampton Roads and up what has since been 
named the James River to found Jamestown, 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America. 

This simple stone cross is more to me than 
a marker of the place where these colonists 
first set foot on American soil. It is a sym- 
bol to me of the American faith in God, and 
the power of prayer that began there on 
that bleak shore has continued to the pres- 
ent day, and I pray may last forevermore. 
A faith that has meant so much in the for- 
mation and preservation of our Nation. A 
living faith, whether manifested by the 
formal worship of the Anglican, the solemn 
devotion of the Puritan, or the fervent zeal 
of the Scot. Faith in God and prayers that 
began that day launched America, a new 
nation under God; a nation where the prin- 
ciples, if not always the practices, have been 
Christian. 

Other colonists followed these first in in- 
creasing numbers, and one by one, new col- 
onies were formed until Georgia, in 1733, 
became the thirteenth. Thus, it can be said 
that the formal beginning of our colonial 
history was on the spot where Captain New- 
port and his colonists landed on the Virgiria 
Capes in 1607. The formal ending can be 
said to have come 169 years later, when the 
Delaration of Independence was signed in 
1776. Few stop to realize that America had 
such a long colonial history before the adop- 
tion of our present Constitution. 

The historic conditions that preceded the 
adoption of our Constitution are familiar to 
every reader of history. They arose from the 
lack of power in the Government to legislate 
and enforce at home such authority as it 
possessed, or to maintain its position as a 
sovereign nation abroad. 

The Government, under Articles of Con- 
federation, provided for a Congress with a 
single house where each colony had equal 
representation; a Government without an 
executive, without an adequate court, and 
without power to tax, to regulate commerce 
or to enforce its own laws; a Government in 
which the colonies had all of the real powers. 
This Congress could only supplicate; it could 
not enforce, This all worked fairly well, so 
long as the colonies were held in the common 
bond of war, but long before the economic 
disturbance had arisen, the voices of some 
statesmen were heard urging the necessity 
for a change. 


George Washington, with his usual fore- 
sight, was among the first to see the danger 
that threatened the country. He and many 
others realized that steps had to be taken 
to perfect a more authoritative Government. 
As early as 1783, he had discussed this with 
friends at Mount Vernon. Afterward, he 
called together a group in 1785, and they 
decided, after long deliberation, to ask the 
colonies to meet at a conference at Annapo- 
lis in 1786 to iron out some difficulties that 
had arisen between Virginia and Maryland, 
and to lay a foundation for perfecting a more 
powerful Central Government. Nine States 
responded by appointing representatives, but 
only five actually sent them. The result was 
that nothing could be done save to send out 
@ second more urgent appeal to all of the 
colonies to send delegates to a convention 
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called to meet at Philadelphia on May 14, 
1787, for the purpose of revising the failing 
Articles of Confederation. 

When this date arrived 5 States were repre- 
sented. These delegates waited until May 
25, when delegates from 9 States had ar- 
rived. They then organized a convention 
and selected General Washington as chair- 
man. Thus, the Constitutional Convention 
was first organized on May 25, 1787, in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, where on 
July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed. By May 28, 11 States 
were represented, and the next day, 12. 
Fifty-five delegates were present from twelve 
of the Thirteen Colonies. 

The historian, Atwood, says: “This was 
the greatest body of men from the stand- 
point of physical vigor, mental acumen, and 
moral courage that ever met together for 
human achievement.” 

This assembly of delegates came at a time 
when the Nation was still under the happy 
influence of the Bible; a time when the 
word of God was felt among the people as 
a transforming power, and preached, not as 
a tradition, but as the very power and wis- 
dom of God. When the forefathers of these 
men were fleeing from Old World tyranny, 
the Bible came with them. This Bible was 
their book of faith and morals, and from 
the free reading of the Bible, these men 
realized their own individual responsibility, 
their own dignity, and their equality with all 
before God. 

Among these delegates were students who 
could discuss every government the world 
had known and were familiar with the great 
schools of human thought from Plato and 
Aristotle to Hobbs and Locke. They knew 
the struggles of their forefathers toward 
freedom. Eight had signed the Declaration 
of Independence, 6 had signed the Articles of 
Confederation, 5 had been, or were, State 
governors, and 4 had been in the Continental 
Congress. 

The oldest member of the assembly was the 
venerable Benjamin Franklin, who was then 
81. The youngest, Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire, was 25. These were men of piety, 
learning, and wisdom. Men who, without 
exception, saw life clear and steady and 
whole; men of the highest attainment— 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. It is al- 
ways to such men that mankind owes the 
progress that comes in the slow, but steady, 
advance toward freedom. Historians— 
American, English, and foreign—have long 
agreed that no political assembly ever con- 
tained a larger proportion of members pos- 
sessing high character, intellectual ability, 
and farsighted statesmanship. These were 
men whose forefathers had been inspired to 
sail away from all dominion but that of the 
Bible and such as arose from natural reason 
and justice. 

It was a convention born not of contro- 
versy, but of consecreation; a convention 
composed of men of ripe scholarship and 
devoted piety who were able to transcend 
their times and make their works an inspira- 
tion for all succeeding ages. 

President Ezra Stiles, of Yale, wrote, “This 
Convention embosomed some of the greatest 
characters in America.” 

Even the opponents of the Constitution 
paid tribute to the character of its framers. 

Old George Mason, of Virginia, wrote, 
“America has certainly on this occasion 
drawn forth her first characters.” 

The problems before this assembly were 
numerous and difficult. Some of the people 
wanted a monarchy; others believed that the 
form of government should be republican, 
but that there should be three republics— 
one comprising New England, one the Middle 
States, and one the South; others were con- 
vinced that one nation—and it a republic— 
was the only solution. 

How is it to be possible to combine peoples 
so distant from one another as New England 
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and Georgia, or Connecticut and Virginia? 

(a) If we were to have one nation, upon 
what basis was the representation in Con- 
gress to be set up? 

(b) Should there be more than one House 
of Congress, and if so, on what basis were its 
members to be selected? 

(c) Should Congress regulate commerce, 
and if so, to what extent? 

(d) Should there be one Chief Executive, 
or more, and how should he or they serve, 
and what should we call him or them? 

(e) What about a supreme court, and how 
was it to be established? 

(f) The question of slavery arose to plague 
the Convention. Were the slaves to he 
counted as population, and if so, on what 
basis? 

These and many other problems pressed for 
solution. The delegates debated for weeks— 
at times, in anger. Rhode Island had not 
sent any delegates at all, and 11 of the New 
York delegates except Hamilton became 
angry and went home. At the end of 4 
weeks, the Convention had agreed upon no 
single word of the Constitution. They were 
on the verge of adjourning in the midst of 
a heated discussion and abandoning the pur- 
pose for which they had met, when Benjamin 
Franklin, wisest man at the Convention, a 
man mature in years, ripe in wisdom and 
consummate in tact, arose and addressing 
George Washington, who was then the Chair, 
said: 

“Mr. President, the slow progress we have 
made after weeks of close attention and 
continuing reasoning with each other, with 
different sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, the last producing as many no’s as 
aye’s, is, methinks, melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of human understanding. 
We indeed seem to feel our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been run- 
ning all around in search of it. We have 
gone back to ancient history for models of 
government and examined the different 
forms of those republics which, having been 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolu- 
tions, now no longer exist, and we have 
viewed the modern states all around Eu- 
rope, but find none of their constitutions 
suitable in our own circumstances. In this 
situation with the assembly groping, as it 
were, in the dark, to find political truth and 
scarce able to distinguish it when presented 
to us, how has it happened, sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Light to illu- 
minate our understanding. I have lived, sir, 
a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth that 
God governs in the affairs of men; and if a 
sparrow can not fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
arise without His aid? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the sacred writings that 
‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.’ I firmly believe this 
and I believe also that without His concur- 
ring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our little, 
partial, local interests. Our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
& reproach and bye word down to future 
ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing governments by hu- 
man wisdom and leave it to chance, war, and 
conquest. I therefore beg leave to move that 
hereafter, prayer imploring the assistance 
of Heaven and its blessings on our deliber- 
ation be held in this Assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business.” 

From that moment, the Assembly began 
to make progress. One after another the 
troublous questions were settled, and by 
September 15, 1787, the Convention had 
completed its momentous work, and noth- 
ing was now left except the vote to adopt 
the new Constitution. On September 17, 
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1787, Franklin moved that it be unani- 
mously adopted, but there were still some 
voices against it. Some who had failed in 
their appeal to the reason of the delegates 
now attempted to appeal to their fears, say- 
ing, “Unless you write into this Constitu- 
tion some popular fallacies to fool and please 
the people, they will not adopt it.” 

Washington, who had taken no part in 
the discussion up to that point, rose from 
his chair and in tones of suppressed emo- 
tion, said: “It is too probable that no plan 
we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to 
please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 

Professor Fiske says: “These words should 
be written on the walls of every legislative 
hall, State and National, and on the walls of 
every convention room where men write a 
platform, adopt a resolution, or nominate a 
candidate.” 

After these words of wisdom from Wash- 
ington, the new Constitution was submitted 
to the States with no word of approval or dis- 
approval. It looked for a time as though it 
would not be adopted by the required num- 
ber of States. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
published weighty articles, since known as 
the Federalist Papers, in favor of it, but the 
Constitution almost died in being born. 

Delaware became the first State to ratify 
on December 7, 1787. Afterward, other 
States, some by unanimous vote, and others 
by a narrow margin, continued to ratify until 
North Carolina became the 12th State to 
ratify on November 1, 1789. 


Rhode Island, which had sent no dele- 
gates to the Convention, held out on ratifi- 
cation, and they tell the story that this was 
due primarily to the influence of a prominent 
Baptist minister who had a weakness for fine 
horses. Finally, one of the men who was 
interested in ratification induced this min- 
ister to take one of his fine horses and drive 
to a distant preaching appointment. While 
the brother was absent on this Christian mis- 
sion, the legislature rushed through the rati- 
fication by two votes, and thus Rhode Is- 
land became the last to ratify on May 29, 
1790. 

After the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, 11 States had adopted new consti- 
tutions. Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
which had liberal charters from the English 
Government, continued under their old char- 
ters, one until 1808, and the other until 
1815. All of these constitutions had care- 
fully safeguarded the rights of individuals. 
The people had become accustomed to bills 
of rights for the protection of the individual, 
and when this new Constitution of purely 
delegated and limited powers was submitted 
for ratification, the people were suspicious 
because it did not contain a bill of rights. 
There were bitter conflicts over this, because 
these people had been familiar with oppres- 
sive governments and were determined not 
to submit to a similar one. Actually, when 
the Constitution was adopted by the con- 
vention, there was a sort of gentlemen's 
agreement among the great men of the 
Colonies that there should be attached to the 
Constitution at a later date a Bill of Rights, 
and when the first Congress met, one of the 
first things it did, was to arrange for the 
amendment of the Constitution in keeping 
with this agreement. Something like 130 
amendments were proposed, but the House 
cut these down to 36, and the Senate cut 
them down to 12. The eleventh and twelfth 
were never adopted, but the first 10 amend- 
ments to our Constitution were adopted and 
are generally treated as a part of the orig- 
inal Constitution and commonly called the 
Bill of Rights. 

The first 8 of these 10 amendments really 
constitute the Bill of Rights. They are con- 
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cerned entirely with the rights of individys) 
This Bill of Rights, is, in reality, the ch: “ 
ter of the liberties of each and every Pr 
ican citizen and have stood the test of th ; 
for 167 years. - 

Now, in conclusion, let us conside 
our Constitution does for you and for m, 
The very spirit of it is individualism. pe: 
sonal liberty, and personal rights, Our Na. 
tion is unique in the protection and priy 
ileges which its citizens enjoy under the 
Constitution. : 

There is no country in the world where 
the protection and privileges of the Citizens 
are so carefully defined, so strictly adhered 
to, so utterly inalienable. It is admitteg » 
every competent observer, both here a 
abroad, that ours is the most perfect form 
of Government on earth—a national govern. 
ment adequate for every national Purpose 
and a State government competent for qi 
local needs. 


William Pitt, speaking of the Constitution, 
said: “It will be the wonder and admiration 
of all future generations and the mode] of 
all future constitutions.” 

When we stop to consider what has been 
accomplished under this Constitution, it 
continues to be the marvel to this day. At 
the time of the Revolution, the population 
was estimated at 3 million, and when the 
Constitution was adopted, we had hardly 
moved across the summit of the Alleghenies, 
Today, we have an estimated 160 million, 
Through the intervening years, we have con. 
quered the forests, the prairies, the deserts 
and the mountains. We see the sun rise on 
the Atlantic and sink on the Pacific. We 
have bound the continent together with 
bands of steel and mighty highways, and 
hung the whispering wires from sea to sea, 
We have contributed more to the comfort 
and uplifting of the human race than all 
mankind had done in all the ages that had 
gone before. Some may ask, by whom was 
this done? It was done by the enterprise 
and ingenuity of our people, secure under 4 
constitution that protects every citizen in 
his property, his life, and liberty, with free. 
dom for all, tyranny for none, this Consti- 
tution of ours is composed of a preamble, 
7 articles, 21 sections, and 21 amendments. 
Many amendments have been proposed 
throughout the years, but only 21 adopted. 
We should never forget that this’ Constitu- 
tion of ours, great as it is, can be main- 
tained only by the same heroic devotion to 
duty and individual responsibility that char- 
acterized our forefathers. It is to God's 
Providence that we are indebted for all the 
blessings which we, as a nation, enjoy under 
the Constitution. The comfort, the excel- 
lence, and the achievement which have be- 
come the American way of life have come 
to us directly from our form of Government 
under the Constitution, our unparalleled 
natural resources, and our individual initia- 
tive, coupled with intellectual attainment, 
individual effort, and high standards of moral 
life. 


Abraham Lincoln, although not orthodor, 
yet a man of the deepest religious sensibill- 
ties, said: “Let every American, every lover 
of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
to violate in the least particle the laws of 
the country, and never to tolerate their vio- 
lation. Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let rev- 
erence for the law, for the Constitution of 
the United States be breathed by every 
American mother to the babe that prattles 
on her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges. Let it be writ- 
ten in primers, spelling books, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in the courts 
of justice. In short, let it become the po- 
litical religion of the Nation, and let the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
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and the gay, and all sects and tongues 
ert “colors and creeds sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” : 
“gxcept the Lord build a house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 
Almighty God, under whose providence 
ur fathers founded this Nation, we humbly 
Thy continued blessings. May we 
ow futile our efforts without Thy 
divine aid, and seek ever to walk in the 
ways of righteousness all the days of our 
lives. We ask it all in Jesus’ name and for 


His sake. Amen. 
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Ill-Advised Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time Senator Dirksen introduced S. 
3423—H. R. 9076, by Representative Sr. 
GrorcE, duplicate—he referred to it as 
effectuating the recommendations set 
forth in the final report of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee to Examine and 
Review the Administration of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. The basic rec- 
ommendation for return of vested prop- 
erty was grounded, for the most,part, on 
the foreign policy argument appearing 
in the following paragraph of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
report, page 68: 

Appropriation by Congress of $3 billion for 
the economic rehabilitation of Germany 
looking to the creation of a bulwark of 
democracy against communistic aggression in 
the West and the expenditures of like sums 
for like purposes in Japan is completely in- 
consistent with the seizure of $500 million 
representing the private property located in 
the United States of citizens of the countries 
with whom we seek alliance. These individ- 
uals with economic and family associations in 
this country should be the ones to whom we 
could look for sympathetic and enthusiastic 
support. Today these individuals are alien- 
ated by a shortsighted policy. 


In other words, the final report advo- 
cated the return of vested assets to their 
former owners as a means of winning the 
support and good will of the German and 
Japanese people. 

The record of World War II vestings 
shows that more than 90 percent of the 
approximately 34,000—this figure does 
not include approximately 10,000 former 
owners of inactive patents and other in- 
tangible property carried on the books 
of the Office of Alien Property at valua- 
tions of $1 each—former owners of vest- 
ed property had assets worth less than 
$10,000. In other words, a return of a 
Maximum of $10,000 to every - former 
owner would effect a total return to more 
than 90 percent of those whose property 
was vested. A program of this nature 
would involve the expenditure of be- 
tween $65 million and $70 million, or ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the total value 
of all vested property. 

There are approximately 358 persons 
and firms whose vested property is worth 
more than $100,000. These persons and 
firms constitute approximately 1 percent 
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of the total of approximately 34,000 
former owners of vested property. Full 
return to them, as provided by S. 3423, 
would require the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $321 million or approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total value of 
all vested property. Of these 358, 46 
persons and firms each had property 
worth more than $1 million. Full re- 
turn to these 46 alone would require the 
expenditure of $239 million or approxi- 
mately 56 percent of the total value of 
all vested property. 

It appears from these figures that a 
return of up to $10,000 to each owner 
would involve a reasonable expenditure 
and would achieve the desired result of 
strengthening our foreign relations, 
since it would reach the great mass of 
the former owners of vested property. 
On the other hand, general return would 
benefit few additional persons and firms 
and would entail the appropriation of 
very substantial sums of money. 

It is significant that a large proportion 
of the more valuable properties—for ex- 
ample, General Aniline & Film Corp., with 
a book value of $90 million, and American 
Potash & Chemical and Schering Corp., 
which were sold for approximately $15,- 
500,000 and $29 million, respectively— 
was vested from “record” owners who 
were alleged “cloaks” for Germans. In 
most cases these alleged “cloaks” were 
not of German nationality. Since many 
of the agreements with respect to 
“cloaking” arrangements were informal 
and were not recorded, the original 
German owners may not be in a position 
to obtain the property from the record 
owners who would benefit by the bill. 
It is not apparent, therefore, how the 
return of a large part of the vested 
property to non-German persons and 
firms in this category would aid our for- 
eign relations with Germany. 

Aside from any question of the true 
ownership of assets by “record” owners, 
the bill would result in windfalls in many 
cases, arising out of substantial increases 
in the value of the vested assets while in 
the hands of the Government. An ex- 
ample is Schering Corp. When the Alien 
Property Custodian vested all its out- 
standing stock in 1942, Schering was a 
mere branch of its German parent with 
a net worth of only $1,300,000. During 
and after the war Schering developed 
research facilities and otherwise ex- 
panded its operations so that the Gov- 
ernment realized more than $29 million 
when it sold its interest to American 
investors in 1952. General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 97 percent of whose out- 
standing stock was vested, affords an- 
other example of a great increase in 
value after vesting. Its net worth at the 
date of vesting was approximately $35 
million, and its present net worth is $90 
million. Neither the former enemy own- 
ers of Schering and of General Aniline 
nor the “cloaks” from whom they were 
seized had anything to do with the 
phenomenal increase in their values, 
which was in substantial part due to 
the war itself. It would be anomalous 
indeed to give to an enemy or its 
“cloak” the fruits of a war brought on 
by the enemy firm’s government. 
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The second proviso on page 3 of the 
bill is obviously designed to apply to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. Before 
the war this corporation was “cloaked” 
on behalf of I. G. Farven, the leading 
German chemical cartel, by a Swiss cor- 
poration known as I. G. Chemie. The 
effect of the proviso would be to take the 
power of sale of General Aniline away 
from the United States for 1 year and 
give I. G. Chemie that period within 
which to make the sale. Although the 
bill provides that the sale would have to 
be made to “citizens of the United 
States,” it includes no safeguards to pre- 
vent the sale to American “cloaks” for 
foreign interests. Furthermore, it con- 
tains no provisions to insure that this 
important enterprise, even if sold to 
bona fide American interests, would not 
eventually get back into the hands of 
the German interests which controlled 
it before the war to the detriment of the 
United States. 

Two hundred and ten million dollars of 
vested assets have been turned over by 
the Attorney General to the Treasury 
for use in paying war claims of Amer- 
icans against Germany and Japan un- 
der the War Claims Act cf 1948, as 
amended. A total return of vested prop- 
erty would, of course, require an appro- 
priation by Congress of $210 million to 
restore the sum so expended. However, 
the bill provides that property seized 
from enemy governments or their sub- 
divisions and from persons now behind 
the Iron Curtain should not be returned. 
Since it is estimated that the amount of 
this excepted property represents a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total, the 
bill probably would require appropria- 
tions of not less than $175 million. 

In the Bonn Convention of 1952, 
signed by the United States, France, and 
Britain on the one hand and by West 
Germany on the other, the latter agreed 
to the retention of German assets seized 
by the other signatories and to their use 
as reparations. Furthermore, West Ger- 
many undertook to compensate its na- 
tionals for the loss of these assets, which, 
in the case of the United States, have 
been dedicated by Congress to the pay-~ 
ment of American war claims. This bill 
would remove the burden of compensat- 
ing the former German owners from the 
shoulders of the German taxpayer and 
place it on the shoulders of the American 
taxpayer. 

In addition, the bill would burden 
United States taxpayers with payments 
resulting in benefit to certain allied gov- 
ernments. The United States has vested 
substantial amounts of property of Ger- 
man-owned firms domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of certain allied countries 
which have also carried on programs of 
seizing German assets. In most cases 
where the United States seized property 


- held in the name of a firm in such allied 


country, that country itself has seized 
the German interest in the particular 
firm. Consequently, the release by the 
United States of vested assets to such 
firm pursuant to this bill would result 
in a benefit to the allied country in ques- 
tion. 

The bill provides for the return of pat- 
ents and the proceeds thereof. In 1942 
the President directed the Custodian to 
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make vested patents readily and freely 
available forever to American industry. 
Early in the vesting program this policy 
was widely publicized and all vested pat- 
ents with respect to which no American 
rights would be prejudiced were offered 
for licensing on a revocable nonexclusive 
royalty free basis. This bill completely 
disregards the entire history and policy 
of the patent program, the reliance 
placed upon this program by American 
industry and the investments it made in 
exploiting and developing the patents. 
To return these patents would jeopardize 
American interests. It is significant that 
even after Italy became our cobellig- 
erent and the vested property of its na- 
tionals was returned, patents were re- 
turned only subject to existing licenses 
issued by the Custodian. 

This bill completely disregards the 
position of Americans who owned prop- 
erty in Germany at the beginning of 
World War II. Many Americans have 
suffered war losses of property in Ger- 
many for which they have not been 
compensated. Others have securities 
and credits in Germany which have been 
tremendously reduced in value because 
of the postwar devaluation of German 
currency. In many cases these Amer- 
icans have been unable to withdraw even 
the small values remaining to them be- 
cause of German foreign exchange re- 
strictions. Enactment of this bill with- 
out regard to the losses of Americans 
would bestow an unjustifiable preference 
on Germany and its nationals as against 
these Americans, 





New York to Honolulu—Dawn to Dusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of May 25, 1954: 


New York To HoNOLULU—DaWN To Dusk 


The arrival of a distinguished group of 
press, radio, and TV celebrities aboard a new 
DC-7 airplane Monday night after a dawn- 
to-dusk flight from New York scarcely ruffied 
the calm of aviation row. 

There was a big reception for the visitors, 
and there will be events during the next few 
days to call attention to this rapid service 
now available through the use of the big, 
fast plane which United Air Lines is using 
on its transcontinental run. 

But to the air industry, the DC~7 is the 
end rather than the beginning of an era. 
It represents possibly one of the last of the 
long-range propeller-driven aircraft. Already 
the makers of the DC-7 are working on jet- 
propelied airliners, and one of their Ameri- 
oe competitors has a jet prototype under 

t. 

All of the problems of jet-propelled air 
transport have not been overcome. The se- 
ries of accidents involving the British Comet 
has called attention to that, and perhaps 
delayed somewhat the final acceptance of the 
jet for regular transport service. ° 

But it is clear that the jet age in com- 
mercial air transportation is approaching 

rapidly, and that makes the DC—7 one of the 
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last, if not the last, of its line of sturdy, 
dependable, propeller-driven aircraft. 

Even so, the fast trip from New York 
dramatizes once again the relative nearness 
of Hawaii to the large population centers of 
the United States. We are in fact closer to 
Washington today than Boston or New York 
was in Revolutionary times, not only because 
we can get there faster, but also because 
we can get messages back and forth at the 
speed of light, through the modern miracle 
of radio. 

But this is so commonplace today that 
Americans think little of it. 

The Star-Bulletin, with its thousands of 
words gieaned from the news centers of 
the world and printed within hours—often 
within minutes—of their original writing, 
brings the world daily to the doorstep of 
Hawaii's people. 

Pictures of dramatic events are trans- 
mitted by radio so that the picture of a first 
inning-world-series home run can appear in 
newspapers selling on the streets of Hono- 
lulu before the direct radiocast of the game 
is over. 

Is it any wonder then that a 17-hour flight 
from New York to Honolulu creates little 
stir among flying men? 

Nevertheless, it is the summing up of a 
series of great aviation achievements—most 
of which have been telescoped into half a 
century of almost fantastic progress in which 
United Air Lines has played and continues 
to play an important part. 

Hawaii has had a part in many of these 
achievements—the pioneering John Rodgers 
flight, the successful Maitland-Hegenberger 
exploit, the Smith Bronte crossing and the 
tragic Dole Flight. 

More than 20 years ago the first transpa- 
cific commercial air service came to Hawaii 
and we have watched it grow into a mighty 
network of lines linking Hawaii with the 
great cities of the entire free world. 


To us, yesterday’r flight is a link in a 
chain of progress—and an opportunity to 
extend our aloha to visitors who will find 
in Hawaii a warm welcome and, if their 
hosts will give them the time, much of in- 
terest and importance to their audiences. 





Memorial Day Address by George W. 
Hinant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a Memorial Day address 
delivered by George W. Hinant, past 
commander, Memphis Post, No. 1965, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, made in Mem- 
Phis on last Sunday. Indeed he spoke 
well before an appreciative audience. 
The address follows: 

MeEmMoORIAL Day, 1954 
(Address by George W. Hinant) 

Today, we assemble to pay homage to our 
soldier dead. Not only at home do we do 
honor to them who are gone; in far off lands 
the graves of our departed veterans are 
decorated by loving hands. It is the most 
beautiful time of year for expressions of 
the love and affection which are the due of 
fallen heroes. 

In all the glory of God's springtime, the 
earth green and fresh, enfolding the dead 
in warm embrace, the verdant fields, dotted 
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with the pure white headstones, present 
beautiful sight. The flowers are in {us 
bloom, and the trees in foliage. Birds sing. 
ing with the joy of plenty, and a)) nature 
bursting forth in bud and blossom, the day 
appeals to one’s abiding faith in a Supreme 
Being which must have willed it. 

It is springtime, symbolic of the Period 
of life when so many of our honoreq dead 
departed from us. They were filled with the 
enthusiasm of youth when they kissed their 
loved ones farewell and went forth to battie: 
the world was before them and their eye 
were ever toward the future. They dreameq 
of great things to accomplish once their 
grim task was ended and peace had been 
restored. They went with joy in thei 
hearts, but, as has been since the beginning 
of time, war took its bitter toll and many 
never returned. Of those who did come 
back thousands were to linger but a short 
time before joining their comrades who haq 
gone on ahead. 

It is well that we have a Memorial Day, 
because this day serves to remind us that 
a free and united nation has been given to 
us—the living—through the sacrifice of those 
who fought and died in defense of its ideals, 
We cannot add to the glory or honor or 
renown of those whose death saved for us our 
country. Those who enjoyed the accumula. 
tion of wealth and the pleasures of peace 
by the effort of marshaled militant youth 
should succor and support the service-af- 
flicted who return from the battle. 

To the men and women who are in the 
hospitals of the Nation today, we want you 
to know that your Nation—the Nation of 
that flag which you followed, to which you 
gave your devotion—is thinking of you to. 
day and tomorrow and all days and nights to 
come. 

My deepest sympathy goes out today to 
the mothers throughout the land whose 
aching hearts feel the -keen pang of the 
thought of lost sons, to those whose thoughts 
are of lost brothers, husbands, and fathers 
who went forth in defense of your honor 
and did not return. Let us, the survivors, 
then appreciate our destiny and above all, 
let us never forget that to these brave de- 
fenders in the hour of the Nation's deadly 
peril and under a Divine Providence we owe 
the blessings we enjoy today. 

Eighty-six years ago Gen. John A. Logan, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic designated 
the 30th day of May for the purpose of strew- 
ing with flowers or otherwise decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defense of 
their country during the Civil War. Logan 
was Commander in Chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at the time. He issued the 
general order under date of May 5, 1868, 
designating the 30th day of May that year as 
a time for paying reverent tribute to the 
departed comrades of the Grand Army. No 
finer purpose could have been conceived by 
@ living man than that which prompted Gen. 
John A. Logan to establish the custom which 
has been followed since he issued his gen- 
eral order of May 5, 1868. 


Quite a bit of history has been written 
into America’s pages since then. History 
that carries its own record of service and 
sacrifice at home and on foreign soil and 
the seven seas in all quarters of the globe. 
May 30 honors the men who fell on native 
soil and on foreign fields across the wide 
sweep of the world. Some keep their lonely 
vigil near at home; others sleep on foreign 
shores beyond the seven seas themselves. 

How long and honored is the roll of those 
to whom this day now pays its humble trib- 
ute. There is Custer and his troopers of the 
Seventh Cavalry, trapped by the encircling 
hordes of the Sioux, up along the bluffs of 
the Little Big Horn. There are the men of 
the storm-wrecked Trenton, going down to 
to the sea with the calmness and courage 
that are Navy traditions. War itself con- 
tains no finer record of valor than was writ- 
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n by those men out across the salty acres 
ten PY Pacific in far Samoa. The bluejack- 
of yoard the Maine, down in Havana's 
por on that stricken February night. The 
hares who fell in the landing at Guanta- 
ce Bay; the soldiers who made the su- 
wd sacrifice at El Ganey and the hill- 
ioe of San Juan. All those who gave their 
shes campaigning in the Philippines or in 
the later pursuit of wily Aguinaldo through 
fever-laden swamps and steaming jungles. 
In China there rest those who fell in the 
poxer Rebellion. In Europe cemeteries have 
peen established for the young men who 
sacrificed their lives on the altar of freedom 
in the First World War. History itself con- 
tains no finer record of valor than was writ- 
ten by those men at Chateau Thierry, Bel- 
jeau Woods, and in the Argonne Forest as 
they turned the tide for victory in the great- 
est of all wars, until the World War II cast 
its dark shadow with ruthless dictators in 

wer that engulfed the whole world in a 
deadly war for its existence. Again our gal- 
jant men and women went forth to make 
the supreme sacrifice if necessary to pre- 
serve our liberties and bring freedom to im- 
periled people of the earth, to make the 
world itself free. 

War itself contains no record of valor any 
fner than was written by our men on land, 
sea, and in the air, they fought a haughty foe 
and wiped out their foul footsteps’ pollution, 
in all corners of the earth. Almost a million 
of our fine men and women gave their lives to 
establish freedom abroad, a million or more 
were in the hospitals or under treatment 
in their homes, they deserve the finest treat- 
ment that a grateful Nation can give them. 
To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and his orphans. 

Our boys in Korea with a loss of over 140,- 
000 have sustained the traditions of the past 
by a valor and @ courage the like of which no 
man hath ever seen, evidenced by their 
heroic accomplishments. They have been 
called upon to meet unequal numbers, face 
conditions never experienced before, but they 
fought on with a valor and a courage that 
should give us a feeling of pride. Their 
fight was for the cause of peace, and to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong. 

Today we live in the atomic age with na- 
tions in possession of deadly atomic weapons 
that can devastate great cities and kill thou- 
sands upon thousands in a a matter of min- 
utes, We boast no military strength to in- 
spire the fear of mankind, but our armed 
force should at all times be such as to com- 
mand respect of the outside world; and at 
home the uniform of America is a badge of 
honor and a@ commanding symbol of a na- 
tion’s call. 

The rights of freemen were never achieved 
save by human sacrifice. The advancement 
of civilization was not accomplished in a sud- 
den stride. 

Our fundamental law is based on the 
rights of the individual—freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and of the press—and we 
must protect those rights against any for- 
eign idea which would take from us: that 
freedom. These, the honored dead, have 
handed us the torch. Let us carry it for- 
ward unsullied and blazing in preservation of 
orderly government and in defense of in- 
dividual freedom. 

By keeping in mind that the nation that 
governs least governs best, and maintaining 
the lawmaking power securely in the people 
of the several States, and may we renew the 
pledge and say to the spirits of our honored 
dead: The giving of your lives was not in 
vain; we break no faith; from your hand we 
take the torch and hold it high. The con- 
stitutional democracy that you, by your 
sacrifice, sought to perpetuate, shall be car- 
tied on and we pledge to you to carry on to 
the end that these United States shall for- 
ever be the home of freemen. 
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“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends and 
country.” And if they could come and join 
the solemn ceremonies of this hour, what 
message would they bring? Would it not be 
the message which the angels brought to the 
shepherds in the early twilight of the long 
ago? “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following statement 
which I filed with the House Committee 
on Ways and Means: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ELmaBETH KEE, Demo- 
CRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO House CommirT- 
TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON LEGISLATION 
To BROADEN COVERAGE AND INCREASE BENE- 
FITs UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Laws 


I am wholeheartedly in accord with the 
proposals before this committee to expand 
the coverage of unemployment compensation 
to take in an estimated 144 million workers 
in private enterprise and about 24% million 
Federal employes not now covered, and to 
increase substantially both the benefits paid 
and the duration of those benefits. 

As members of the committee know, I 
have joined with 80 other Democrat Mem- 
bers of the House in sponsoring the Forand 
bill, H. R. 9430, which would authorize pay- 
ing unemployment compensation for a 
maximum period of 39 weeks and would raise 
benefits by about 50 percent. 

In the case of West Virginia, this would 
mean an increase in the period of benefits 
from the present maximum of 24 weeks to 
39 weeks; it would mean an increase in bene- 
fits from the present maximum of $30 a week 
to a top limit of $46 each week. ‘ 

The higher figure is determined by the use 
of the same formula recommended by the 
President earlier this year in his appeal to 
the respective States to modernize their pro- 
grams. His proposed formula, which H. R. 
9430 adopts, would base benefits on one-half 
a worker's regular wage up to a maximum 
of two-thirds of the average weekly wage in 
a particular State. 

Under this bill, a worker would receive 
the maximum benefit of $46 a week (which 
is two-thirds of the average weekly wage of 
$68.33) providing his regular wage was at 
least $92 a week. For any unemployed work- 
er whose regular weekly wage was less than 
$92, his benefit would be one-half of his 
regular wage. Thus it can be readily seen 
that comparatively few of our production 
workers would be eligible for the $46 maxi- 
mum, because in most of our industries, 
wages have not generally been as high as $92. 

On the other hand, I believe the majority 
of our eligible workers would easily qualify 
for more than the current maximum of $30 
a week, if benefits were determined at one- 
half the workers’ regular wage. 


I should like to impress the members of 
this committee with the urgency of this 
matter, because unemployment is alarmingly 
high in West Virginia, with most of our 
business centers in the State listed by the 
Department of Labor in the group IV, or 
distressed, category. There are areas with 
more than 6 percent unemployment. Many 
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of our areas, in fact the majority, have un- 
employment levels of 12 percent or greater. 
The suffering is great. 

Those between 6 and 12 percent include 
my own hometown of Bluefield, as well as 
Charleston, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Hunting- 
ton, Parkersburg, and Wheeling. Those with 
12 percent or more include Beckley, Logan, 
Morgantown, Point Pleasant, the Ronceverte- 
White Sulphur Springs area, Welch, and 
Williamson. All through these areas and 
throughout the entire State, a total of 
120,000 West Virginia citizens are dependent 
upon surplus foods to keep body and soul 
together. Without this food, actual starva- 
tion would already have prevailed. 

Thousands of our West Virginians, espe- 
cially in the coal areas, but also including 
former workers in other industries, have 
exhausted present maximum unemployment 
compensation benefits. Each week the list 
grows longer. Extending the period of bene- 
fits from the present 24 weeks to 39 weeks 
would be of incalculable help to these people, 
and would help channel needed purchasing 
power into the hands of families which are 
destitute. 

I cannot urge too strongly the importance 
of prompt action by the Congress of the 
United States in bringing our unemployment 
compensation system into line with current 
requirements. The benefits are at the pres- 
ent time wholly inadequate—$30 a week does 
not go very far in feeding and housing and 
clothing a family, and the present 24-week 
period of coverage does not begin to cover 
the time in which many of our unemployed 
have had to wait to find work. Throughout 
our State, losing a job has been a major 
tragedy for many, because it is not a ques- 
tion of going from one job or one industry 
to another—all of them are furloughing or 
discharging workers due to lack of business, 

Therefore, I feel that I must again express 
my full support for the Forand bill, which 
I regard so highly that I have added my 
name to its list of sponsors. And, at the 
same time, I again strongly urge your favor- 
able action on this measure in order to bring 
in additional workers in private employment 
as well as Government employees. In my 
home State of West Virginia, the added 
coverage provisions of this bill would bring 
nearly 60,000 employees of some 21,000 small 
employers under the law for the first time— 
nearly half of them in wholesale and retail 
trade, about 12,000 in the service trades, 
3,500 in mining, 3,800 in construction, 4,000 
in manufacturing, 2,200 in public utilities, 
3,300 in finance, insurance and real estate, 
and about 2,300 in miscellaneous categories, 


While West Virginia is down almost at the 
very end of the list of States in the number 
of Federal Government employees, I think 
all of us in West Virginia would like to have 
our 10,500 Federal employees—less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the Government’s total— 
also covered into the unemployment com- 
pensation system. It is only fair to these 
people that when the appropriations for the 
agencies for which they work are reduced 
and some of them must be let go, that the 
discharged Federal employee also have this 
protection of unemployment compensation. 

One last word to bring to your attention 
the seriousness of our employment situation 
in West Virginia, and therefore to point out 
the need for better unemployment compen- 
sation. When nearly 13 percent of all the 
people in the State covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation are out of work—as the 
latest figures released by the Department of 
Labor reported—then obviously we are in 
very deep trouble. Unemployment of such 
magnitude is not merely a result of the 
economic downturn; it tends to be a cause of 
further decline. For the unemployed are 
forced out of the market for goods; therefore 
sales decline sharply. Furthermore, with so 
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many unemployed walking the streets in a 
vain search for employment, those who do 
have jobs tend to doubt the future and to 
curtail purchases for fear that their own 
jobs may shortly end. So we have an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty building up which de- 
presses all business, and this in turn in- 
evitably leads to more and more distress. 

Getting purchasing power into the hands 
of our unemployed—especially those who are 
able and anxious to work but are thrown out 
of employment through no fault of their 
own—so that they can continue to buy the 
necessities of life is the best antidote there is 
for the poison of recession sweeping like 4 
virus through the population of large areas 
of this country. 





So-Called Comic Books Are a Menace to 
Our Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OFr KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am submitting a statement 
by Alex Dreier, well-known authority 
and commentator, over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., on May 
3, 1954. It deals with the problem of 
the effect of the sale and distribution of 
so-called comic books that go through 





the mail and are sold on the newsstands’ 


throughout the country. 

Mr. Dreier sets out quite vividly the ef- 
fect of the reading of these books upon 
the minds and behavior of our younger 
people. The statement is, also, pertinent 
because of legislation presently pending 
before this Congress dealing with the 
problem. I should like to add, also, that 
Mr. Dreier’s views are supported by a re- 
port of the Select Committee on Cur- 
rent Pornographic Materials under 
House Resolution No. 596, of the 82d 
Congress, of which the Honorable E. C. 
GaTuHincs, of Arkansas, was chairman, 
and of which I had the honor of being 
a member. 

The statement follows: 

* SpecraL REPorT 

The definition of a good parent, we are 
told, is one who makes himself, or herself, 
progressively unnecessary. 

Well and good. 

But there has been a slip-up somewhere. 
because the all-inclusive facts show that the 
present wave of juvenile delinquency is ap- 
proaching the highest proportion ever 
reached in the history of these United 
States. Buried on the back pages of the 
newspapers—lost in the teletype of the wire 
services—are the hearings on juvenile delin- 
quency now before a Senate committee. 

Buried and lost (understandably so) be- 
cause of the Army-McCartrny circus which 
commands so much radio and TV time; so 
much newspaper and wire service space. 

The Senate hearings on the crimes com- 
mitted by our kids is obviously of far greater 
import to the parents, to the Nation. This 
deserves attention, wide and full. 

Our purpose tonight is to set the facts on 
the table, let the parents of this Nation 
examine those facts and draw their own con- 
clusions. One of the most startling reve- 
lations made to the Senate committee has 
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been the analysis of the contents of Amer- 
ica’s juvenile literature, the comic book. 

Now, many of us may have had the im- 
pression that people attacking comic books 
(and trying to ban their sales) were blue- 
noses, busy-bodies, or imitators of thought- 
control police. 

If you haven’t read through a representa- 
tive sample of these books that children are 
buying with their dimes, you may believe, as 
many do, that they are just expanded ver- 
sions of the newspaper comic-strips. 

What a joke that is. 

Some of the comic books are innocent and 
comical. 

About a third of the estimated 90 million 
cartoon books published every month—that’s 
right, 90 million—about a third are harmless, 
but, Fritzie Ritz, Tubby, Little Eve, and 
Donald Duck are not what we are talking 
about, nor what has astonished the Senate 
committee, nor what has so concerned the 
noted psychiatrist, Dr. Frederick Wertham, 
he, the author of the Seduction of the Inno- 
cent, the kind of a book that usually receives 
little attention outside literary circles, and 
seldom makes the best seller lists, but this 
one may be an exception, because it is an 
exceptionally important book for every par- 
ent, teacher, lawyer, judge, child adminis- 
trator, and child psychiatrist. 

Everyone, everyone, concerned today with 
tomorrow’s future adults and leaders, can 
learn something from it. 

Seduction of the Innocent is a book about 
comic books, the kind of comic books that 
have an insidious and pernicious influence 
on our children. Hundreds of pages of ex- 
pert testimony have shown this continuous 
flow of filth to be so corruptive in its effects 
that it has actually obliterated decent in- 
stincts in many of our children. 

Proof? Dr. Wertham cites case after case, 
in which juvenile delinquents, from both 
good homes and bad, have exactly copied 
what they were taught in these books. The 
FBI reports that juvenile crime is becoming 
more vicious, and brutal all the time—all 
the time, incidentally, these books have 
been published. 

Are only morbid and mentally disturbed 
children affected by these so-called comic 
books? Not at all. It’s the other way 
around, says Wertham, as these 10-cent 
“horrors” pervert the normal child. 

Now listen to this. The larger -propor- 
tion of so-called comics are crime, horror, 
sex, perversion, false science and false moral- 
ity. And some of the things Wertham and 
Senate witnesses call them, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve until you read them. One after an- 
other are filled with sadistic and evil tor- 
ture displays, and virtual examples of the 
kind of things Dr. Kinsey reported. 


And defiance of the law is approved, and 
the youngsters are taught ways, in which 
crime does pay with detailed explanations 
on how to shoplift, rob a bank, burglarize 
a home, maim, and murder. 

Even the advertisements in some of these 
so-called comic books are offering children 
pistols, rifles, knives, superslingshots, and 
whips. Why? 

And don't be misled by the books claiming 
to be romance stories and condensations of 
classical authors. They are often filthier 
and more vicious than the others. It 
couldn’t happen to you or your child? Well, 
children have been found hanged beside 
cartoon books, opened to descriptions of 
hanging. 

Young criminals and murders have ad- 


It can’t happen here? It has. 
We've gone through as many of these 
picked off the newsstands this week as our 
stomach could bear. Dr. Wertham and the 
Senate witnesses are not exaggerating a bi 


ad 


They are packed with closeup draw 
knifings, shooting, and all types of tortur 

Police are referred to as dirty cops, 4 2 
minority races and nationalities are held = 
to ridicule, and only sometimes do the 
guys pay the penalty to the society of Boog 
guys. 

The only people who profit in this ug! 
business of seducing innocent children = 
the unmitigated bums who make such 530. 
called comic books available. 

Earlier generations had their wilq west 
thrillers and books, but never anything like 
this. 

And if you think the charges against these 
cartoon books are ridiculously exaggerateq or 
old-maidish, then pick up a copy of pr 
Wertham's book, Seduction of the Innocent, 
and half a dozen so-called comics at the store 
near your child’s school. Then make your. 
self sit down and read them. We'll guar. 
antee you won't remain long on the sidelines 

And then—and only when you act, yoy 
the parents—will be able to stop the cartoon 
criminals, dope peddlers, Commies, facients, 
perverts from winning their points by seduc. 
ing a not-so-innocent younger generation. 

So, after you’ve done your reading giye 
us your answer, let us know what you think— 
Alex Dreier, NBC-Chicago. What do you, 
the parents of America, think should be 
done about harmful comic books? 

Should the publishers of these lethal books 
be brought before an investigation commit. 
tee for public inquiry? 

Should a board of leading educators, 
churchmen, and parents be formed to estab. 
lish a code for comic-book publishing? 

What do you think? 


Send us your ideas, and we'll make sure 
they get to the right sources of authority, 


ings of 





Advance Trade, Advance America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954: 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of a pamphlet published by 
the newly formed Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City, which, with simplicity 
and conviction, portrays the necessity of 
continuance of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. This is an organ- 
ization of many people of all parties con- 
vinced that United States and free-world 
security demand as an integral element 
the development of the full potential of 
free world trade. They have patriotic- 
ally activated themselves and are el- 
titled to all encouragement. 

ADVANCE TRADE, ADVANCE AMERICA 

The American people, concerned by talk 
of recession and gravely alarmed by Com- 
munist agression throughout the world, 
must be informed of the extent to which 
high tariff walls impede our economic ek- 
pansion, pile extra costs on the consumer, 
and tend to split us away from our ovel- 
seas allies. 

Recession, like communism, is a problem 
that can best be seen in a. worldwide frame- 
work: our economics in midcentury are 10 
less interwoven into the world fabric than 
our politics. 

Through the tragic loss in combat of 319.- 
836 lives since 1941, it was hoped that we 
would now see our problems and struggles 
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in # full world perspective just as surely as 
we now know the terrible waste and per- 
sonal sorrow of war. We have been schooled 
during the last decade to understand that 
events—whether they take place in Korea, 
Germany, Japan, anywhere—will have an 
yltimate effect on our country. 

and again, the lesson has been made clear 
to us as taxpayers. Since 1946 the United 
states has spent approximately $42 billion 
toward the economic and military recon- 
struction of war-devastated countries. Each 
year our Nation has spent roughly $60 bil- 
jjon to pay the debt of past wars, to pay for 
aid to our allies, and to pay for preparing 
ourselves against possible future atomic 
war. This means that the annual propor~- 
tionate share Of each man, woman, and 
child is between $300 and $400. 

How have these enormous expenses af- 
fected us? The direct consequence is that 
our cost of living has increased to a point 
192 percent of the pre-World War II aver- 

e, The average American has had an un- 
pleasant time of it despite the prosperity 
of recent years, keeping up with the cost 
of living. Family income has been stretched 
and stretched again to meet the cost of 
necessities, the consumer wondering vain- 
jy and grimly why he was caught in the eco- 
nomic vise. 

The question of paramount national im- 
portance is this: Can we invigorate United 
States industry; can we reduce the foreign 
aid burden on the American economy, on the 
American consumer-taxpayer, and yet not 
pull the skids from under the allies we need 
in combating communism? 

Although well aware through experience 
of the overwhelming expense in lives and 
money, our Nation bullheadedly ignores the 
solution, the means of decreasing the chance 
of war and—in peace—of reducing our tax 
burden and cost of living. 


THE ANSWER: TRADE, NOT AID 


The United States in 1953 exported about 
$16 billion worth of goods to foreign coun- 
tries, yet only imported about $12 billion 
worth in exchange. Our archaic protection- 
ist system of high tariffs, import quotas, and 
cumbersome customs procedures, caused this 
#4 billion trade gap; it kept foreign pro- 
ducers from selling in the United States 
market and kept them from earning the 
dollars to pay for the export of our manu- 
factures to them. 


We still cling to a policy designed for a 
debt-ridden, fledgling nation of 150 years ago. 
In the beginning of the 19th century, for- 
eign customers could take our goods and 
wite them off against our international 
debts. Today our position is reversed: we 
are the greatest creditor nation in the world. 
If the foreign producer cannot earn dollars 
here, he is forced to stop buying American 
manufactures and raw materials. This con- 
striction of trade has happened repeatedly 
in the postwar world. Almost all the coun- 
tries of the world, in recovering from war 
destruction and prohibited by high tariff 
from selling to the United States, have ex- 
perienced dollar crises and suffered from the 
dollar gap. Our would-be international cus- 
tomers have had to set up quotas on what 
could be spent in our country in order to 
conserve dollar reserves. Even Canada, our 
richest and best customer, was for a while 
forced to limit its United States purchases. 

Rather than attack the key of the prob- 
lem—rather than buy from abroad—the 
United States policy has been to try to make 
up the dollar deficiencies of our would-be 
foreign customers by just giving away dol- 
lars—at the taxpayers’ expense. The result 
has been the discouragement of economic 
recovery among our allies; an additional 
burden on the American taxpayer; a slowing 
of our sales abroad; and an increasing men- 
&ce to the jobs of the 4 million American 
Workers whose jobs are directly connected 
to exports, 
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The taxpayer who must pay for the “give- 
aways” that keep protectionism alive must 
also pay a second time in his role as a con- 
sumer. Any restriction on foreign markets 
for United States manufacturers reduces our 
total production and increases per unit costs. 
These costs, naturally, are passed right on 
to us. Again, the consumer is obviously 
injured when, by tariffs and quotas, im- 
ported goods can come.into this country 
only at very high prices and unessential do- 
mestic goods are sold at artificially main- 
tained price levels. Our cost of living is in- 
creased, ultimately raising the cost of pro- 
duction, further pricing our goods out of the 
foreign market and increasing our cost of 
living—and the whole vicious cycle is ac- 
celerated. 

The need to modernize our ideas on inter- 
national trade—a trade that has such vast 
significance to us both nationally and indi- 
vidually—is coming to the fore. Fortunate- 
ly the past 2 years have seen the greatest 
amount of public discussion on this subject 
since before the Civil War. But more must 
be done. 

To date the most important factor in this 
swell of activity is the Randall Commis- 
sion. Its membership drawn from the Con- 
gress and labor, management, and agricul- 
ture, the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, headed by Clarence B. Randall, presi- 
dent of Inland Steel, has worked through 
the fall and winter to study United States 
export-import problems and reported on 
means of improving our trade policy. Al- 
though weakened, perhaps, in an attempt 
to propitiate the demands of high tariff 
representatives, the Randall Commission 
Report, published in late January, offers to 
President Eisenhower a firm foundation on 
which to build a liberalized United States 
trade policy. Py 

During the previous 214 years, 8 other 
Presidential commissions under the leader- 
ship, successively, of Gordon Gray, Eric 
Johnston, William Paley, the National Secu- 
rity Board, Charles Sawyer, Daniel Bell, and 
Lewis Douglas, also investigated our trade 
position and served to break the ground for 
the Randall report. 

Each of these Presidential commissions 
has called for an ending to the high tariff 
in the interest of international peace and 
American prosperity. 

Prominent businessmen, led by Henry 
Ford II, Ralph I. Straus, J. D. Zellerbach, and 
many others, have strongly advocated a lib- 
eralization of trade. They are joined by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, John 8. Cole- 
man’s and Charles P. Taft’s Committee for 
National Trade Policy, and literally hundreds 
of other organizations in urging the busi- 
ness community to recognize high tariff as 
being against their own and America’s best 
interest. 

The high tariff opposition, however, has 
not been idle. Championed by the voice of 
Representative RicHarp M. Stimpson, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, the special interest 
groups and lobbies working for a 19th cen- 
tury-minded America, are girding for battle. 
With the expiration this spring of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and the report of the 
Randall Commission, the high tariff bloc is 
fixing its lines for the biggest foreign trade 
fight of the century. 

Our struggle for liberalized trade, for the 
American taxpayer and consumer, for the 
American who hopes for peace, for United 
States prosperity is to be won this spring. 

Despite the tremendously increased 
strength of those who demand a liberalized 
trade policy, our battle formation is not now 
complete. The tions that have 
sprung forward to fight high tariff are al- 
most completely limited to business and in- 
dustrial groups and to those working in 
somewhat abstruse levels of political and 
economic theory. No effort is being made 
to translate the campaign for liberalized 
trade into the vernacular of the man in the 
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street. The pamphlets, speeches, diagrams, 
and charts are all directed to the boardroom 
and the academy. The public interest—that 
of the consumer and taxpayer—is being ig- 
nored. 

This is contrary to the lesson of history. 
One hundred years ago Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, who led and won the fight in 
England against high tariff, geared their 
campaign directly to the groups most con- 
cerned, the great body of English consumers. 
The British nation, spirited by this campaign, 
then embraced the idea of living better for 
less and thereby found the path to their 
greatest period of prosperity. 

WHAT DOES HIGH TARIFF MEAN TO US? 


The essential point regarding United States 
tariffs is that they are high, very high. 
Duties imposed on manufactured goods 
range from 25 to 50 percent and over. The 
New York Times reports that there are “900 
items on which (United States tariffs) stand 
at 40 percent or above.” 

In the case of finished English woolens, 
the tariff is a compounding of two levies, 
25 percent of the value, plus 37% cents per 
pound. That means that the few who can 
still afford to buy 1 yard of an English cloth 
must pay very close to an extra dollar just 
for tariffs alone. 

ARE TARIFFS THE ONLY MEANS USED TO CRIPPLE 
TRADE? 

By no means. There is, for example, a 
weird maze of customs regulations and pro- 
cedures (somewhat improved by recent but 
short-term legislation) which restrains the 
consumer from obtaining goods from other 
countries. (‘Many goods take longer to pass 
through customs than it took Columbus to 
discover America.”—Bell Commission.) 

The incredible redtape and complexity of 
the customs law have so slowed down the 
flow of our trade that in December 1952, the 
specific tariff had not been adjudged on some 
723,000 attempted importations. Cases that 
had gone to court then numbered 63,000 and 
were being adjudicated at the annual rate 
of about 2,150. 

At that rate, the last man to get into the 
line a year ago could hope to have his case 
considered in 1980.. Think of trying to do 
business when it might take you 28 years 
to get your money. 

DOES THE QUOTA SYSTEM FIGURE IN THIS, TOO? 


It certainly does. A rider was attached to 
the 1950 Defense Production Act that set up 
quotas, over and above tariffs, on the amount 
of dairy products and vegetable oils that 
could be imported into this country. Popu- 
larly known as the cheese amendment, it 
set quotas on the quantity of cheese that 
could be imported from Denmark, Holland, 
and other European producers. 

It is difficult to believe that our dairy in- 
dustry was menaced, for at that time we were 
busily and profitably engaged in exporting 
twice the amount of American dairy products 
as was being imported into this country. 
The cheese amendment also came at a time 
that our Government, in order to make the 
European nations self-supporting, had for 
several years assidiously labored to build up 
the Danish, Dutch, and other cheese in- 
dustries. : 

The net result of the cheese amendment 
(now embodied in another regulation) and 
its quota system is to reduce the selection 
open to the American consumer; to do great 
damage to the United States-aided cheese 
industries of our allies; and to lessen the 
mumber of American dollars the foreign 
countries affected by quotas can spend on 
our products. 

WHAT IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CONSUMER LOSS 
THROUGH TRADE BARRIERS? 

Do you remember when Prime cuts of 
steak cost 39 cents a pound? No; it was 
not 20 or 30 years ago. In February 1953, 
through a special if momentary relaxation on 
the restrictions against importing beef from 
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Australia and New Zealand, the citizens of 
Waltham, Mass., found steak for 39 cents a 
pound at their butcher shops. There was 
terrible anguish among lobbies, but the con- 
sumers liked it fine: Waltham (population 
50,000) bought 200,000 pounds of New Zea- 
land beef in 2 days. 

WHO WANTS HIGH TARIFF AND WHO DOESN'T? 


The high-tariff bloc that has had the power 
to shackle us in this way, although highly 
vocal, is a relatively insignificant group in 
size and economic importance. The indus- 
tries that welcome a liberalized trade policy 
in hopes of more easily obtaining necessary 
raw materials and easing the strangulation 
of their prospective foreign customers are 
led by the steel industry, the motorcar in- 
dustry, and the wheat farmers. 

In contrast, among those in the front line 
of the high-tariff bloc are the pottery mak- 
ers, toy makers, pecan and filbert growers, 
and garlic growers. 

WHO WOULD BE AFFECTED BY THE LOWERING OF 
TARIFFS? 

Even if we were to have absolute free 
trade, with no restrictions whatever on im- 
portations, no more than 600,000 American 
workers would be directly affected by in- 
creased competition. Clearly, the possible 
jeopardy to employment of 600,000 workers, 
while relatively minor compared to a total 
work force over 60 million, is not to be dis- 
missed lightly. (The Randall Commission 
staff papers, released in March, estimate the 
number to be only 200,000.) The oft-pro- 
posed solution to this problem of possible 
dislocation of businesses not able to compete 
is to set up Government or business agen- 
cies to aid these no-longer protected busi- 
ness firms in a changeover to a line of pro- 
duction where they would enjoy truly 
economic natural advantages. And if there 
should be some businesses that could not 
convert, then governmental, business, or la- 
bor groups should retrain and financially 
help the workers affected, 

Yet, to put the question in a completely 
objective perspective, even if we did not set 
up any Government program to aid in the 
relocation of once-protected industries, the 
onslaught they would suffer would be rela- 
tively insignificant in contrast to the “far 
larger adjustments * * * being made con- 
stantly to changes in demand, development, 
and new techniques of production, exhaus- 
tion of resources, and the ordinary process 
of retiring old workers from, and adding 
new workers to, the labor force” (Bell 
Commission). 


5S THERE A SINGLE POTENTIAL IMPORTATION THAT 
WOULD OFFER SEVERE COMPETITION TO OUR 
DOMESTIC PRODUCERS? 


While we are increasingly dependent on 
the raw materials from abroad which are in 
short supply domestically, the market for 
imported consumer items is in no one field 
very heavy. At present, the only imported 
finished manufacture with an annual total 
over $100 million is that of finished woolens 
and yarns—and this exceeds the 100 million 
mark by only a fraction. The fact is that a 
liberalized trade policy does not endanger 
anyone except the blindly selfish. No do- 
mestic industry is going to be wiped out by 
more United States international trade. 

“The picture of European imports swamp- 
ing whole sections of the American market 
is quite unreal. Europe lacks the productive 
capacity to swamp any American market. A 
likelier prospect is that the role of European 
imports in our domestic consumption might 
recover from the present of less than 1 per- 
cent to something under 2 percent, a level 
they enjoyed as recently as 1929. In a con- 
text of expanding trade, rather than of sub- 
stitutions, the United States could swallow 
this improvement in its standard of living 
without a belch.” (Life magazine.) 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO INDUSTRIES FACING 
FOREIGN COMPETITION? 
Allowing such an increase of imports of 1 
or even 2 percent under a liberalized trade 
am, will not menace a business of any 
initiative. This has been proven by our 
domestic watch industry which once fancied 
itself imperiled by the Swiss. Now Elgin 
and Hamilton not only do very well import- 
ing Swiss movements, but have expanded 
profitably into the costume jewelry and 
electronic timing fields. 


CAN HIGH TARIFFS STRANGLE UNITED STATES 
BUSLNESS? 


Yes, it can. A very graphic demonstration 
of this was seen in the New York Times on 
September 1, 1953. These headlines were 
seen side by side: 

“Wool Growers Assert Import Fee of 7 
Cents a Pound Is Not Enough—Favors 12 
to 15.” 

“Man-Made Fabrics Held Here to Stay.” 

Raising the tariff on foreign wool that 
the United States textile industry must im- 
port will, Senator Leverett SALTONSTALL says 
flatly, “put domestic wool textile manufac- 
turers out of business” and create further 
unemployment in the wool manufacturing 
centers of New England. 


CAN THE AMERICAN WORKER MEET FOREIGN 
COMPETITION ? 


The American worker is not going to be 
subjected to “unfair competition of the 
underfed, underpaid hordes of Europe and 
Asia.” Actually, the American worker, while 
receiving the highest wages in the world, is 
the world’s cheapest source of labor. In his 
individual production of work units, he can 
beat any other worker in the world. A re- 
cent survey disclosed that among a sample 
of American and British shoe factories 
equipped with the exact same type of ma- 
chinery, the American plants did the same 
work in between 60 and 74 man-hours us the 
British plants did, on the average, in 100 
man-hours.” (The Economist.) 4 

The American worker has nothing to fear 
in the lowering of the tariff barriers to the 
freer flow of trade. As a consumer, he can 
realize great personal benefit from liberalized 
trade. If he did not have to pay 7 cents 
“customs fee” (on top of the regular tariff) 
@ pound for raw Australian and South Amer- 
ican wool, a good suit would no longer range 
over $50. He could buy more and better 
clothes, blankets, and other woolen products. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RECESSION? 


Paul G. Hoffman has written recently: 
“Congress has made clear that it does not 
propose to continue sending dollars abroad 
as gifts * * * But I am sure that Congress 
does not want to see our exports cut back 
by about $5 billion a year, which certainly 
will happen unless we either buy from our 
customers abroad or give them the dollars 
with which to buy from us.” 

Obviously this country will cut money 
gifts abroad. Equally manifest, the United 
States, threatened by recession, cannot af- 
ford to lose $5 billion in sales, but must in- 
stead work to build up its markets. 

Not only is the general prosperity cf the 
United States involved in a healthier foreign- 
trade policy, but 4 million American work- 
ing families are directly dependent on for- 
eign trade for their livelihoods. They should 
not be abandoned to the grasping interests 
of the high-tariff bloc. 


High tariff, the so-called policy of protec- 
tionism, not only gravely threatens the ex- 
pansion of our economy but risks the es- 
trangement of the allies we must have in 
combating Soviet aggression. If we will 
not buy abroad, there is one power that is 
only too happy to do so—Communist Russia. 
During recent weeks the Kremlin has in- 
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tensified its efforts to bring free-worlq g 
into Russia. They offer very advantageous 
deals by which they will trade raw materials 
for finished products or just pay cash_ 
gold. 

Few nonsateliite countries have yet be. 
come economically ensnarled with the Rus. 
sians. However, if we continue to refuse to 
trade abroad, and foreign industries ar, 
forced to face the alternatives of depres. 
sion or selling to the Russians, we may s00, 
risk not only going it alone economically, byt 
politically and militarily as well. 


And until there is liberalized trade, the 
dollar shortage abroad will continue and the 
whole cycle of “economic nationalism” 
which did so much to precipitate the Se. 
ond World War will continue to build up. 
As long as America tolerates a high-tariz 
policy, we shall be forced into the ludicioys 
and debilitating position of giving our do. 
lars away to shore up our essential export 
trade and the economies of our friends 
abroad. And most directly, to us as cop. 
sumers, there will be no lifting of the penalty 
by which we are prevented from buying 
more things at better prices. 

It may be that the most important argy. 
ment for liberalized trade is that it will serve 
as a solvent to many of the world’s political 
troubles; that no free community of nations 
can continue to exist while each national 
border remains a curtain of selfishness ang 
red tape. Many foreign countries facing 
these problems and no longer content to be 
in the degraded, uneconomic role of beggar, 
are striving toward trade sanity under the 
banner, “Trade, not aid.” This, then, is the 
cry of foreign countries striving for the op. 
portnuity to trade fairly in the open, free 
enterprise United States market. 

America, however, in mobilizing for liberal. 
ized trade can most tangibly bring that idea 
to the public with the self-interested phi- 
losophy of “Gain, not give.” 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
Dedication Ceremony, James V. Forres: 
tal School, Beacon, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
dedication ceremony of the James V. 
Forrestal School at Beacon, N. Y., 0 
June 5, 1954: 

Among the dedicated servants of our time, 
one who has left a positive impression upon 
our Nation and upon the world is James 
Vincent Forrestal. He came to Washington 
at a time when the shadows of war were 
enveloping the world. His peculiar genius 
was soon detected and diverted to national 
defense. : 

In his execution of the office of Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Jim Forrestal showed 
vision, courage, determination. It was but 
logical that he should, on the death of Sec- 
retary Knox, assume the office of Secretary 
and a large measure of responsibility for the 
direction of our wartime Navy. This Navy, 
the largest and finest the world has ever 
known, helped bring the war to a conclu 
sion on August 15, 1945. 
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pecause of his feeling that we were faced 
with an uneasy peace, Secretary Forrestal 
devoted countless hours to the structure of 
g pattern of defense which might be of se- 
curity to our Nation. He was a prodigious 
gorker. Checking in to his office before 
preakfast, he worked untiringly often into 
the night. He subjected all personal inter- 
ests to the welfare of the country. 

As a keen student of world affairs, Secre- 
tary Forrestal was one of the few leaders 
of our Government who in 1946 saw the 

eat menace of communism. He knew that 
the triumph of communism in any section 
of the world meant disaster to freedom-lov- 
ing people. He wanted to keep the Armed 
Forces at the highest possible level of effi- 
ciency. While it was his personal desire 
at the end of the war to return to civilian 
life, he acceded to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent to become our first Secretary of De- 


e. 
while during wartfime he faced up to the 
responsibilities of a great world conflict, he 
was often disturbed by the indifference of 
his fellow Americans to the brigands of Mos- 
cow. The unwieldy law, since revised, which 
he was called upon to administer, was exe- 
cuted with a minimum of fanfare and ex- 
nse. As Secretary of Defense he had only 
57 employees in that Department which now 
numbers its employees in the thousands. 

The finger of destiny seemed to point to 
Jim Forrestal as the architect of a new mili- 
tary strategy. His resignation as Secretary 
of Defense proved both a personal and a na- 
tional tragedy. No higher tribute could come 
to him than the malicious attacks centered 
upon him by Communist-inspired sources. 
His friends may rightly claim that he was a 
martyr to the anti-Communist cause. His 
great determination was to preserve Chris- 
tian civilization and the blessings it has 
brought to the world. 

It has always been customary to erect 
monuments in memory of men who have per- 
formed great services for our country—in 
war and peace—and I know of no better 
monument which could be erected to the 
memory of James Vincent Forrestal than this 
splendid building, constructed for education. 
It is fitting and proper that the citizens 
of this community, where he was born, 
raised, received his early education, and 
where he grew to manhood, should name this 
sturdy, handsome structure James V. Far- 
restal School. It will be a daily reminder to 
generations yet unborn in this community, 
of the magnificent services rendered their 
country by one of their own townsmen. 

This school building is another example 
of the great progress which we are making 
in this country and this State in providing 
for our children fine physical surroundings 
in which to get an education. But we must 
never forget that building and grounds and 
equipment are the incidental, not the prin- 
cipal part of education. They are the frame 
and not the picture. The case, not the 
contents. 

True education is a matter of the mind 
and spirit. It is earnest teachers and whole- 
some children and cooperative parents. It 
is the lessons that count. 

We in New York State can take pride in 
our schools and in the quality of our educa- 
tion, and in the spirit. and training of our 
teachers. 

We have provided for the entire Nation 
a standard to be lived up to and an example 
to follow. We are living proof of what a 
State can do without direction from above 
or below in building, operating and main- 
taining an educational system. 

Education is the means by which the les- 
Sons taught by the experience of the past 
are given to the present and the future. It 
is a business of sharing with our children 
What we have learned from our elders and 
from our own contacts with the world which 
We have passed through. 
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Of course, as we all know, children do not 
always take for gospel truth the words of 
their parents. Sometimes I think that chil- 
dren become wise, perhaps overwise in their 
own day and generation and feel that the ex- 
perience of the past is merely the useless 
teaching of the elders. However, as those 
children go out into the world they may 
well find that what we have learned the hard 
way might better be taken from us by word 
of mouth than to be taken by them through 
the hard knocks of experience, 

But we parents have a great opportunity 
to assist in the process of education by 
cooperation with teachers. The teachers are 
those who are skilled in transmitting to the 
children the lessons that we know out of 
our own experience. 

Another thing that is essential in educa- 
tion is that as society becomes more com- 
plex, as the number of people increases, and 
as the size of our cities grows, education 
must keep pace with these new conditions. 
That means that the need for formal planned 
education becomes greater and greater. 
There was a day when, as one educator put 
it, it was enough to have a student at one 
end of a log and a great teacher at the 
other. I grant that education without great 
teachers is not education at all. But there 
must be more organization now than when 
those of us who have passed the middle 
span of life went to school. I for one am 
amazed at the difference in education and 
particularly in the opportunities offered be- 
tween the present and those days back there 
when I went to grammar school at Grassy 
Point, and then on to high school in Stony 
Point. Iam not complaining. It was sound 
education, and it served me well. But the 
children of this day are facing an infinitely 
more complex world than I faced 45 or 50 
years ago. 

As I see tt, there are certain essential 
qualities that all teaching must have if it is 
to be in a true sense education. 

It must be free of dogma, and it must be 
free of dogmatic assumptions and arbitrary 
definitions. By that I do not mean that there 
are not solid and important lessons that 
must be learned by diligent application and 
that do not change with the years. But in 
the true sense education is the freeing of 
the mind to reach out and search for truth 
on its own account. 

Next, education must be humane, in the 
sense that it teaches people true considera- 
tion for the rights of others. It ought to 
teach people to live in society with other 
people and exercise toward them the kind- 
ness and the consideration that ought to 
characterize a good neighbor in every walk 
of life. 

Next, education must be useful. I do not 
mean merely that education ought to teach 
nothing but the means of making a living. 
That is essential, too. But to be truly useful 
education must give the student a broad 
grasp of the realities and a capacity to un- 
derstand the outside world in all of its com- 
plex manifestations. 

Next, I believe that education ought to 
teach true Americanism. By that I mean 
that after our God, and our parents, and our 
children, the Nation comes first. The teach- 
ing of Americanism consists of teaching the 
great truths that America stands for—free- 
dom of religion, freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom of communication of all 
sorts. It must teach that our form of gov- 
ernment, created out of the wisdom of the 
ages, is for us the best form of government. 
It must teach that, despite our considera- 
tion for the fact that we are living in a 
world of neighbors, we shall not be good 
neighbors if we do not look to the preserva- 
tion of our country, its prosperity, its sol- 
vency and its strength. 

Education must also teach good citizen- 
ship. It must teach children what they owe 
to their communities, the State, and the 
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Nation in the way of observance of the law, 
in the way of participation in active political 
affairs, in intelligent voting, and in every 
conceivable effort to become well informed 
about the great issues of our time. 

But above all, education must build char- 
acter. For character is the basic factor upon 
which our civilization is built. Included in 
that expression are truthfulness, industry, 
and personal responsibility, as well as con- 
sideration for others and obedience to the 
law. 


Our educational system is so constructed 
in this country that it is possible for those 
who wish to combine religion with education 
are privileged to do so. It is, however, so 
constructed that within what we call the 
public schools there shall be no observance 
of any specific religious belief, or ceremony. 
However, in the last analysis it is possible 
for all schools to teach character, and char- 
acter is, of course, a form of religion express- 
ing itself in human conduct. 

I would say finally that if I were a teacher 
I would avoid giving children any idea that 
all will be well despite what they may con- 
tribute. I would teach that all will in the 
future be exactly what they choose to make 
it. If they neglect their duty, if they are 
something less than industrious, if they 
count on the Government to support them 
without effort on their own part, then they 
will find that the very basis of free civiliza- 
tion will crumble away. 

For the individual is the basic factor in 
society. He can make it to be what he will. 

No doubt, this warning is unnecessary 
here—in this community which is so truly 
characteristic of the American way of life. 
But we must be ever alert, and prepared to 
protect that way of life, and for which the 
man for whom this school is named gave 
his genius, his strength, and his heart. 





Valedictory: Capitol Page School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a pleasure for me to place in 
the CoNnGREssIonaAL ReEcorp today the 
valedictory address given last night by 
Derek Hawver upon graduation from the 
Capitol Page School. This is a matter of 
personal pride to me in view of the fact 
that Derek Hawver has served as a page 
in the House of Representatives upon my 
recommendation. In addition to win- 
ning the top scholastic honor in his 
school, Derek was awarded the trophy for 
being the outstanding athlete, he was the 
editor of the school yearbook, and served 
with distinction as overseer of the House 
pages. I feel that this young man’s 
record is an inspiration to other men all 
over the country and a vindication of the 
confidence which I and other Members of 
this body have placed in him. 


The address follows: 

As I rise to represent, on this commencement 
day, 

The senior class of this high school, there's 
much I'd like to say. 

But first I think I ought to thank our spon- 
sors seated here; 

Through them we gained a privilege, both 
wonderful and dear. 
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We appreciate their interest in us and in our 
school, 

Where service and our classwork blend, and 
exceptions are the rule. 

We thank you too for this fine school o’er- 
looking Cap’tol dome, 

Where teachers laugh and help and teach— 
a home away from home. 


And then I think I’d thank my God, with 
head bowed reverently, 

That we were educated in a God-fearing land 
that’s free. 

And then there’s dad and mother, over 
there—just on the right— 

It’s cost them lots of sacrifice to put me 
here tonight. 

And so to dads and mothers, friends, and to 
our kid brothers, too— 

To judges, teachers, Congressmen—we give 
our thanks to you. 


And if we look beyond this stage, and gaze 
into the night, 

Our trembling comes from eagerness, and 
not alone from fright. 

Tonight we close the memory book, we're 
finished with the past. 

Our training’s done—the coach has cailed— 
we're in the game at last. 

And as we roll our sleeves up, and take our 
place in line, 

Please pardon us a passing glance, at things 
we leave behind. 


Beneath the swastika’s ugly cloud, in nine- 
teen forty-two, 

When half-trained boys were sent to war, 
and Pearl Harbor’s shock was new, 

That year we started in to school, in a land 
all filled with fear; 

With service flags and casualty lists, and sad 
farewells—and fear. 


And everyone was sad and they talked in low 
tones, 

And even though we were first graders, we 
could tell they were scared. 

And everything was changing—factories 
started making war materials, 

And dad said we couldn't buy a new car be- 
cause they didn’t make them anymore, 

And we began seeing lots of people on the 
streets in uniform. 

The school was changing too. History 
classes turned into current events, 

Hygiene turned into first aid. General 
science into modern warfare, 

And they built an obstacle course to train the 
older boys for the Armed Forces. 

And the physical education classes were 
teaching the boys how to drill. 

We could hear them as they marched outside 
our school windows, 

Hup-two-three-four—Hup-two-three-four. 

But we were only first graders, and we were 
too little to train. 

And we were too young to understand what 
was going on, 

And everyone was too busy to talk to us 
anyway. 

Some of the mothers began working in war 
plants, and others rolled bandages, 

And everyone was doing something to help— 
except us, 

And nobody paid much attention to us, any- 
way, for our Nation was in a great war. 


For we were the war class—the first class 
after Pearl Harbor. 

We learned our ABC's between war reports 
from Luzon, and Luxembourg, and 
Omaha Beach. 

Our arithmetic was mixed with casualty re- 
ports, 

And in reading class our teacher read to us 
about the Battle of the Bulge. 

We joined the throngs on V-E Day, and then 
there was the terrible, wonderful 
atomic bomb, 


And finally V-J Day, and the war was over, 
and we were in the fourth grade. 
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Now the school started changing back, 

And the current events classes studied his- 
tory again, 

And the first aid classes went back to 
hygiene, 

And they tore up the obstacle course, 

And the boys stopped counting Hup-two- 
three-four, and went back to playing 
softball, 

And everything was different again, 

For we had never known school when there 
was no war. 


Then came the peace talks in Europe, 

And the division of Germany, and the occu- 
pation of Japan, 

And the police action in Korea which grew 
into a full-fledged war, 

But this time we understood—for we were 
the war class, and this was our sec- 

. ond war. 

But it was a bigger war than we thought, and 
some of our factories had to be con- 
verted again, 

And basic materials were rationed, and the 
draft was stepped up. 

And then MacArthur was fired, and it looked 
like we were losing in Korea, 

And everyone was confused, and they began 
wondering how we could ever end the 
war 

And for the first time in 20 years a Repub- 
lican President was elected 

Because everyone was tired of war, and may- 
be a military hero like Eisenhower 
could do it. 

Finally the shooting war stopped, and the 
boys started coming home 

But there were some who didn’t want to come 
home and people spoke of “brain- 
washing.” * 


And, here at home, things were changing 
again— 

In Jacksonville, Ill—in Farmington, N. 
Mex.—in Lakeport, Calif.— 

In Naticoke, Pain Cranford, N. J.—in 
Buffalo, N. Y.— 

And we could feel it, because we were there. 

For the graduating class I present to you 
today 

Is not a product of the community of Po- 
dunk, or Pittsburgh, or Washington, 
D. C.— 

Our community is the United States— 

Our school is the majestic Library of Con- 
gress—our campus is the Capitol 
lawn— 

And our laboratory is the Chamber of the 
Senate, or the House, or the Supreme 
Court— 

For we are the Capitol pages. 

Boasting of our proud heritage, aware of our 
great opportunity, 

And humbly grateful that we are privileged 
to be here. 


The hallowed halls of Capitol Page School 
have echoed to the footsteps 

Of such pages as 

Mark Trice, Secretary of the Senate; 

Simon Sobeloff, the Solicitor General of the 
United States; 

And many other greats and near greats in 
the affairs of our land, 

Including that outstanding class of 1953 
who ranked highest in the city in IQ, 

And went on to become probably the only 
class in the Nation 

To enroll 100 percent of its numbers in col- 

lege in September. 


This, is our past! 

And what is past is prologue, we know— 

But prologue to what? 

And for a fleeting second we cling to our 
comfortable, fortunate past— 

Reluctant to face the uncertain tomorrow, 

The second passes— 

For we are worth of our heritage 

And we turn to face the future with a firm 
confidence 

Born of our two wars of our page service, 


June 15 


And nurtured by the inspiration 
leaders of the world 

We have been privileged to serve. 

For we are the graduating class of the 
Capitol Page School, 

And we are worthy of our heritage. 


The world we inherit here tonight, i; 
and sick at heart * 

Deceit, and hate, and bitterness, too Ofte 
play a part " 

Too constant comes from other lands, th 
rumbling threat of war ies 

Too often those within our gates, have hurt 
us even more. 

They sell our secrets, stab our backs 
then they run away ; 

To hide behind the freedom that the 
to betray. 

This is our challenge then tonight we'll 
meet it if we can ; 

With faith, and hope, and charity, ang lov 
of fellow man, « : 


Of the 
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And we who knew two wars before, Prepare 
for number three 

Like pagans we must sacrifice, our best 
humanity 

To appease the gods of War and Hate, and 
hope, as in the past 

Each drop of blood will buy us peace; each 
sacrifice the last. 

But we who only seek to learn, of Medicing 
or law 

Must first attend another school, the school 
of tooth and claw. 

And though we must accept our fate, we may 
resent it still 

But we have reached our eighteenth year— 

it’s time we learned to kill, 


This, too, becomes our heritage; we take our 
yoke and pray 
That = the class of '54, upon some future 
ay 
May turn to others on this stage, when 
‘iis eat fight is done se 
nd to them a heritage—a peac 
we have won. lie. 





No Jobs ?—More Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I presented be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

No Joss?—More UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

From its lack of leadership and decision 
in failing to respond to the distress calls from 
labor-surplus areas, the Federal Government 
bertays a callous disregard for a very human 
and critical problem. 

It is no secret that a number of areas 
have been suffering from critical unemploy- 
ment for years. 

When unemployment compensation runs 
out and there are still no jobs, what then’ 

The Federal Government looks the other 
way. 

At last we have a bill before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to provide greater 
security against unemployment, that cannot 
be brushed aside as a matter of minor col: 
cern. 

I represent a district that has had a very 
substantial surplus of labor for several years. 
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rhe above statement is not open to opinion 
rpretation. 
CL very serious fact. 

We have importuned the Government time 

d again to extend some help. We have 
a for @ program to stockpile goods in 
a r to keep industries going. We have 
ora to get United States contracts routed 
ty jobless areas. We have suggested that 
military and atomic installations be built 
in such localities. We have shown how Fed- 
eral loans, in part, to industrial-develop- 
ment committees, would spur the building 
of new and modern plants to attract diversi- 
fied industries and create jobs. 

No constructive help has been forth- 
coming. 

H. R. 9430 recognizes the danger signals 
that have been blinking from labor-surplus 
areas, as Well as the need for improving 
Federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation in relation to the Nation as a 
whole. 

None too soon. 

By the end of May, 51 major labor mar- 
kets were listed as having a substantial 
surplus labor force, an increase of 16 over 
the previous report—plus 73 smaller areas, 

What happens when claims are exhausted, 
as they are within 16 weeks in some States? 

What does a person do who is laid off 
in an establishment that is not covered by 
ynemployment insurance? 

These questions can only be answered in 
their full meaning by the individuals and 
families who suffer from unemployment. 

To a lesser extent, thty have a bearing 
upon the economy. 

With overtones of challenge to free enter- 
prise and representative government test- 
ing Whether one or the other or both can 
solve the fudamental problems of today. 

On their own, @ nurnber of States hive 
increased benefits and have extended cover- 
age, but there are laggards who freeze against 
progress. 

It was understandable 19 years ago, when 
there were no precedents in to guide us, that 
we should proceed carefully at the start. 

Now, however, there is no excuse for main- 
taining a split program—some covered and 
some uncovered. 

Every person having one or more indi- 
viduals working for him is an employer in 
exactly the same sense as a huge Corpora- 
tion is an employer. The difference is one 
of degree, not of kind. 

Furthermore, unemployment-compensation 
payments, rigid in amount, have fallen be- 
hind wages and the cost of living. . 

Again the evidence from distressed areas 
proves that the maximum duration of bene- 
fits is not long enough to enable the unem- 
ployed to search for jobs that are not avail- 
able in their city cs town. 

Finally, although it is not incorporated 
in this bill, we must bear in mind the fur- 
ther necessity of extending coverage to em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to be con- 
sistent with the purpose and the goal of 
wemployment compensation. 

There is no sound reason for economic 
segregation in this field. 

_Any person who works for a living is en- 
tiled to insurance that will protect him, 
in some measure, for unemployment that 
is beyond his power to prevent. 

No one State, high or low, can set the 
standards for the Nation. 

That is the function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

A well-rounded unemployment-compensa- 
tion program, both as to coverage and bene- 
fits, is inevitable. 

No free government could survive if it 
continue to ignore these imperatives. 

We are well advised by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people to make 
Progress in strengthening unemployment in- 
Surance at this session, 
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Cancellation Die: “Pray for Peace” 
SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced the bill, H. R. 9120, to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to provide 
for the use in first- and second-class post 
offices of a special cancelling stamp or 
postmarking die bearing the words “Pray 
for Peace.” 

In introducing this bill to urge that we 
pray for peace, my mind harkens again 
and again to the words of a legendary 
American and patriot, whose name was 
Abraham Lincoln; his words are as per- 
tinent today as they were then: 

We have been preserved these many years 
in peace and prosperity. We have grown in 
numbers, wealth, and power as no other 
nation has ever grown; but we have forgotten 
God. We have forgotten the gracious hand 
that preserved us in peace, and multiplied 
and enriched and strengthened us; and we 
have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness 
of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior virtue and wis- 
dom of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming and preserv- 
ing grace, too proud to pray to the God that 
made us. 

It behooves us, then— 


He said— 
to humble ourselves before the offended 
power, to confess our national sins, and to 
pray for clemency and forgiveness. 


It is my deep conviction that we in the 
20th century have forgotten God. New 
wealth and new blessings have come to 
us over the decades that would have as- 
tounded Lincoln, but he would find noth- 
ing new in the same presumptuous pride 
that afflicts us today. 

It would also seem that, in view of the 
manner in which our country has been 
catapulted into the role of leadership of 
the free world, in recognition of the 
heavy mantle of responsibility which has 
been thrust upon our shoulders as Amer- 
icans in the face of the long-continued 
and ever-increasing attacks upon us by 
the forces of godlessness and atheism, 
we need constantly to be reminded of 
our dependence upon God and of our 
faith in His support. We need to re- 
member that it is from the wellspring 
of humility that greatness comes. We 
need always be aware, as were our 
Founding Fathers, that there is a Su- 
preme Being who watches over the des- 
tinies of men and nations. We need 
only to approach Him, suppliantly, for 
the assistance He will give to those who 
ask for it, to guide an anxious ship of 
state through troubled waters and into 
safe harbors beyond. We need a return 
to basic truths, We need to pray for 
peace. 

It is only proper that the Government 
of this great Nation, upon which a be- 
nign providence has lavished His bless- 
ings in an unending stream, should ex- 
hort her people and the peoples of the 
world, through the medium of a cancel- 
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lation mark upon the face of her mail, 
with the simple and compelling entreaty, 
“pray for peace.” 





We Have Confidence That the Organiza- 
tion of American States Will Help Rid 
This Hemisphere of Communist Infil- 
tration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, for the first time in very many 
years we in the Western Hemisphere are 
faced with the threat of the capture of 
one of the American Republics by a for- 
eign power. Soviet Russia, through its 
conspiratorial agents, the Communist 
Party, is steadily engulfing the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala. 

We have all watched—and in the past 
several days many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House have brought to our 
immediate attention—the latest devel- 
opments south of us: the expulsion of 
American newsmen, the shipment of a 
large amount of arms from behind the 
Iron Curtain, and, most recently, the 
Guatemalan Government’s suspension of 
constitutional safeguards. 

Today that Government has imposed 
strict censorship, telephonic and cable. 
But private reports reaching me, which 
I have reason to believe are reliable, give 
further evidence of a mounting reign of 
terror in Guatemala. I am told that 
400 people throughout Guatemala have 
been arrested and that 80 Army officers 
called on President Arbenz, the Commu- 
nist-captive head of state. I under- 
stand that these officers questioned his 
statement that his government was not 
Communist-controlled and demanded 
that he clean house. 

Iam further informed that noted anti- 
Communists are being tortured, driven 
insane, and killed in Guatemala City. 
Jose Miranda, of the newspaper Mundo 
Libre, has been locked up; Gabriel Mar- 
tinez del Rosal, anti-Communist lawyer, 
has been tortured and driven insane; and 
Alfredo Arbulach, merchant of Guate- 
mala City, has been tortured and killed— 
all this from information which has run 
the gantlet of strict censorship. 

Still, some may ask what are our in- 
terests in Latin America. One is trade— 
a two-way exchange which is mutually 
beneficial to the United States and our 
neighbors. We in the United States un- 
derstand Latin America’s heavy reliance 
on this trade and are anxious to increase 
it. President Eisenhower’s message of 
March 30, 1954, and subsequent state- 
ments, and the report of Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower's mission to Latin America 
emphasize our desire and hope for a 
stimulation of more and more exchange 
of goods. 

Another vital interest is military. I 
hardly have to remind you of the strate- 
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gic importance of the Panama Canal, 
also the proximity of Latin America to 
our borders. Let me add to that the fact 
that we import from Latin America great 
quantities of such strategic materials as 
quartz crystal, antimony, copper, mMan- 
ganese ore, tin, and oil. 

A third interest in Latin America is 
political and cultural. The Western 
Hemisphere is the testing laboratory of 
free world relations. Such proven ar- 
rangements as technical assistance, stu- 
dent exchanges, and NATO-type mili- 
tary alliances all were initiated first with 
Latin America. 

With that background—the mutual in- 
terests between Latin America and the 
United States, and the clear threat that 
exists in one country—we must consider 
seriously what is to be done. 

Fortunately for the welfare of this 
hemisphere we have an effective al- 
liance, the Organization of American 
States, to which all 21 American Repub- 
lics look for solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 

Our Secretary of State, the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, has indicated recent- 
ly that this problem of Guatemala is to 
be submitted to this Organization for ac- 
tion—within the framework of our inter- 
American system of solidarity. I am de- 
lighted to be able to join the many other 
Members of this House in assuring the 
Secretary that when he takes this case 
to the Organization of American States 
it will be with the solid support of the 
United States Congress. 

We are confident that action by this 
body will be purposeful and powerful and 
that it will safeguard the interests of all 
the American Republics against further 
inroads of communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 


We in the Congress understand fur- 
ther that the techniques used by the 
Communist conspiracy in Latin America 
are true to the pattern this insidious 
movement has used in all the other areas 
of the world. Let me refer the Members 
to my own subcommittee’s report on the 
Strategy and Tactics of World Commun- 
ism, issued in 1948, and many subsequent 
studies, especially Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY’s committee studies done most 
recently on this subject throughout the 
world. It is no revelation to us in Con- 
gress that Communists enjoy operating 
in underdeveloped countries. They make 
promises to secure adherence without re- 
gard to truth. Then when they have 
won, they abandon their roles of “just 
another political party” and enforce the 
Communist iron rule on their unfortu- 
nate dupes. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me at this point 
to clarify one factor which seems to be 
troubling some of our sincere friends in 
Latin America. Our interests there are 
mutual and they are basic to a better 
understanding between fast friends. 
They are not in any sense determined 
solely upon the protection of American 
private investments. Of course we, as 
any country, are concerned about threats 
to the property or person of our na- 
= But as Secretary Dulles so aptly 
said: 


If the problem of United States investors 
in Guatemala were to be solved tomorrow 
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to the entire satisfaction of parties, the 
attitude of the United States Government 
with respect to the dangers of Communist 
penetration in this hemisphere—and in Gua- 
temala in particular—would remain precisely 
the same. 


Mr. Speaker, we anticipate an ever- 
increasing exchange of persons and of 
goods between ourselves and our sister 
Republics. I feel privileged to add my 
endorsement to the remarks by many of 
my colleagues emphasizing the great 
faith in the Organization of American 
States held by the United States Con- 
gress. We look forward to increasingly 
mutually beneficial relationships with 
members of that organization. 





Faith and Learning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the commence- 
ment exercises at Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege, Belmont, N. C., on June 1, 1954: 

FartH AND LEARNING 


Father Taylor, your excellency, reverend 
fathers, the faculty of Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege, the class of 1954, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is indeed a privilege for me to be here 
today, and it is an honor and a pleasure I 
had never anticipated being mine—to de- 
liver an address on the historic occasion of 
Belmont Abbey's first commencement as a 
senior college. Many months ago when I 
was invited to participate in your commence- 
ment I gladly accepted, although I was fear- 
ful something might develop in my business 
which would necessitate a Buropean trip at 
this particular time. However, the necessity 
for such a trip came up in the latter part 
of March and happily my fear that I would 
be unable to be with you today was elimi- 
nated. 

It has been my regret that, unlike you, I 
could not go to college. Since my formal 
education ended, I have acquired 17 honorary 
degrees from various colleges. Each of these 
has made me happy as having accomplished 
something in the school of life, but I would 
gladly exchange them all for one earned in 
college. Not that I have any regrets, but 
I do wish I could look back on the pleasures 
and the companionship of learning of college 
days. 

In your joyous expectation of going forth 
from here to take your places in the world 
you are apt to forget what you have been 
privileged to experience. Let me tell you 
that the training you have already had has 
fashioned your life far more than you now 
realize. And as the years go on you will turn 
back more and more fondly in memory to 
this place. At the moment, I fancy, you are 
more triumphant over successful accomplish- 
ment than regretful, although you must 
bear this place affection and gratitude. 

A year ago a young lady I have known 
since childhood was graduated with highest 
honors from a western university. Among 
her honors were Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi. She was editor of her school 
annual. She was acclaimed as the outstand- 
ing girl in the college. When she was asked 
to what factors she attributed her success 
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she said it was to her years in a Cathotj 
school, where she was given a firm geen, 
ing in learning and faith. : 


Integrity is the most sublime 
we can make for ourselves. It comes from 
learning and faith. I do not come here to 
teach you faith. That has already been done 
by minds more able than my own. Nor do 
I come here to instruct you as an educator 
As you all know, I used to be in politics 
Now I am in business. Both professions ars 
concerned with integrity. The Politician 
gives his word and the businessman gives his 
product. Both should be, and usually are 
backed by integrity. If the politician fai, 
to keep his word he courts not only detest 
but disgrace. If the businessman fails tg 
keep up his product he courts failure and 
bankruptcy. 

All occupations have their codes of ethics, 
The foundations of these codes were jm. 
planted in you here. One may stray from 
the standards of any profession and meet 
with some success, just as one may smile 
and still be a villain. Almost inevitably 
there is a day of reckoning, if nowhere else 
in the loss of peace of mind. As you go on 
with life’s responsibilities you will find that 
the honorable way you have learned here ig 
not only the right way but the best way, 

In this connection I am reminded of some 
words of Juan Donoso Cortes, not the man 
who led the conquistadores into Mexico but 
the first Marquis of Valdegamas, who was at 
one time private secretary to Queen Maria 
Christina of Spain and Spanish Ambassador 
to Paris. He wrote: “Catholicism is a com. 
plete system of civilization. It is so complete 
that in its immensity it includes every. 
thing—the science of God, of angels, of the 
universe, of men. * * * There stand re. 
vealed the final causes of all things; the ad- 
jusiment of human events, the nature of 
bodies and that of spirit; by what ways men 
proceed, the limit of the progression, from 
whence they come, the mystery of their 
pilgrimage, the course of their journey, the 
enigma of their sorrows, the secret of life and 
the arcana of death. Children who are 
nourished at this fruitful source know more 
today than did Aristotle and Plato, the two 
luminaries of Athens. * * * Their theology 
is called Catholic because it is universal; and 
it is so in every sense, under every aspect, and 
in all respects. It is universal because it in- 
cludes the substance of all truth. It is so 
because in its very nature it is destined to 
extend everywhere and to last through all 
time. It is universal in its God and its 
dogmas.” 

Any one will acknowledge that this is a fine 
piece of writing. But you, who were trained 
here, know more—that it is a correct state- 
ment of facts. You have received here a pate 
tern of life that will remain with you always 
and keep you forever young. Here, as I stand 
before you, I may as well confess that I 
never got over being a boy and I hope I 
never shall. Now in my 67th year, the boy 
that I was is drawing closer to me. With 
each passing year I see more of what I am 
in what I was. And so it shall be with you 
and in those days you will give a true 
measure of gratitude to what you did here. 

I have told you that there is something of 
the boy in me still. Let me take you deeply 
into my confidence, I am here somewhat 
under false colors. I am. not a great man 
but a fortunate one, perhaps. Some years 
ago my son, Jimmy, then a boy of 9, startled 
me at breakfast after Mass one Sunday 
morning by fixing his eyes solemnly on me 
and asking, “Dad, did you eyery think, when 
you were a little boy like me, that some day 
you'd grow up to be a great American?” To 
borrow an expression from you young people 
that question really sent me. After some de- 
liberation, I answered, “Jimmy, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t think I am a great Ameri- 
ean.” He turned the answer over in his mind 
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and then came up with, “Well; dad, neither 
0 fhe more I reflect on it the more I think he 
was right. All that Iam or hope to be—and 
time is running its inexorable course for 
me—I owe to the faith and learning im- 
planted in me in my youth and to the power 
of prayer. Prayer has seen the world through 
dark days, days as dark as those we are now 
going through, if not darker, just as it has 
helped individuals over rough stretches in 
the way of life. Let me take you back 167 
years to & meeting of the group of patriots 
in Philadelphia who were seeking to revise 
the Federal system of government. The 
meetings opened on May 14, 1787. 

you remember the history of that situation 
Iam sure. The war with Britain had been 
won, but the situation in America was near 
anarchy. The confederation was falling 
apart. Powerful forces were at work to keep 
the States apart. Geographical distances 
and poor communications made it difficult 
for people of one State to know a great deal 
about another. Northern States wanted to 
protect their industries; the South, having 
no industries, welcomed foreign goods free 
of tariffs. States levied tariffs against one 
another. The American people were strongly 
opposed to central government; because they 
were so jealous of the liberties we hold dear 
they hesitated to bestow any power on any 
governnrent, local, State or Federal. 

Many persons predicted that the 13 States 
would never be joined in union. There were 
many expressions of gloom, although race, 
religion, language, tradition and common 
culture all cried out for union. Further- 
more, beyond the 13 States was a western 
empire begging for development. Wise 
minds brought about the constitutional con- 
vention in Philadelphia with George Wash- 
ington, the victorious general and popular 
hero, in the presiding chair. But only 6 
States were represented the opening day. 
Work went slowly. ‘There was suspicion and 
distrust. Difficulties appeared to be insur- 
mountable. Nothing was done in May and 
little was accomplished in June. 

Finally on June 28, 1787, 167 years ago, the 
most venerable man in the convention 
arose—a truly great American, perhaps the 
greatest American of them all, Benjamin 
Franklin. This patriot, philosopher, and 
scientist was in his eighties. Listen to his 
words: 

“Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attendance and 
continual reasonings with each other—our 
different sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes is, methinks, a melancholy proof 
of the imperfection of human understand- 
ing. We indeed seem to feel our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been running 
about in search of it. We have gone back to 
ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those 
republics which having been formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution now no 
longer exist. And we have viewed modern 
states around Europe, but find none of their 
constitutions suitable to our circumstances, 


“In this-situation this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, 
and scarcely able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how had it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Lights to illumi- 
nate our understandings? In the beginning 
of the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger, we had daily prayer 
in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending prov- 
ince in our favor. To that kind of provi- 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing 
our future national felicity. And have we 
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now forgotten that powerful friend, or do 
we imagine that we no longer need His as- 
sistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can arise without His 
aid? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writing that ‘except the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly be- 
lieve this, and I also believe that without His 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this po- 
litical building no better than the builders 
of Babel. We shall be divided in our little 
partial local interests; our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a byword down to future ages. 
And what is worse, mankind may hereafter 
from this unfortunate instance despair of 
establishing governments by human wisdom 
and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg to move that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of heaven 
and its blessings upon our deliberations be 
held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to 
Officiate in that service.” 

This was the beginning of real work on the 
Constitution, this prayer of Franklin’s, be- 
cause his speech was of itself a prayer. How 
well these men worked,under divine guid- 
ance we all know. Théy built the greatest 
Republic the world has known. The draft 
of the Constitution was completed in Sep- 
tember 1787. When the labors of the con- 
vention were finished and members were 
signing the great document, Franklin 
chanced to look upon the back of Washing- 
ton’s chair on which a sun had been painted. 
Franklin seized upon this sun to make a 
prophecy. 

“Painters,” he said, “have found it difficult 
to distinguish in their art a rising sun from 
a setting sun. I have often in the course 
of this session and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue looked at 
that (sun) behind the President without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the hap- 
piness to know that it is a rising and not a 
setting sun.” 

We today know that the sun is still rising. 
We know that its light still shines brighter 
than ever in a darkened world. We know 
that light was enkindled by faith and learn- 
ing. Much of the world is still dark. How- 
ever, in the darkest corner of the darkest 
night in the deepest hell of totalitarianism 
we know that the light of the faith of our 
Founding Fathers still shines. There can be 
no darkness where a single candle is lit. We 
have two great candles with which to light 
the world today—the faith in liberty that is 
America and the faith in our Lord. 

Most of the world is indeed in darkness. 
Nations have sinned and individuals have 
sinned. They have forgotten prayer. They 
have, in fact, forgotten God. False idols 
have been erected. False prophets have been 
honored, Man has deserted liberty and jus- 
tice and human dignity. Man has listened 
to the promises of power-hungry men. Man 
has exchanged freedom for slavery on sly 
promises of security. Confusion has been 
piled on confusion. Fear is piled upon fear. 
Each new conquest of science over matter 
has seemed to increase fear rather than bring 
security. Yet, we must never forget that all 
things are not without cause. Everything 
in life has meaning. Everything in man’s 
life is related to all that has gone before 
and all that is to come. 

These are trying times. This has been an 
age of splendid achievement. Man began 
seeking divinity in himself. Everything was 
explained in the laboratory. For a time 
man sought faith in evolution, then in 
science and then in progress. Men held 
that man came out of slime and nothing 
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more. Men held science had all the an- 
swers. Men held that everything had to be 
changed in order to be better. Now men 
are holding that faith must be put in evolu- 
tion. They would have us make a god of 
the state and have us give all of ourselves and 
all of our souls to the state. 

How pathetic and how credulous are these 
earnest faiths in evolution and progress and 
science and in the state. Man has found 
himself with less time for himself and less 
time for God. Many years ago, Louis XIV 
proclaimed himself the state and men 
have come to laugh at him. In our time 
one who proclaimed himself the state died 
by his own hand in a bomb shelter in Berlin. 
Another was hung by the heels in Milan. 
Still another, more dangerous than either cf 
the two who went before, died last year in 
Moscow and is rapidly being forgotten. Yes- 
terday his word might have shaken the world. 
Today this spectacular destroyer of faith and 
learning is at last face to face with the truth 
of faith. 

How silly is the proclamation of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin that each of us is part 
of the state and nothing more. Faith and 
learning in our day is growing, though it 
may not seem so. Two great wars in this 
century have not darkened faith. Nor has 
the atomic age. Man has loosed a force that 
has placed him on the abyss of chaos, but 
faith and learning can still give him the 
serenity of soul that would keep him from 
destroying the world by fire. The no less 
explosive danger of communism with its 
chain reaction of materialism, frightening 
as it may be, cannot prevail against faith 
and learning. 

We must remember, too, that Communists 
are not the revolutionaries. They are the 
believers of brutal power which goes back 
to the days of man’s darkness, when the 
earth knew not faith and had no learning. 
Then man knew only tyranny. The materi- 
alists of communism would turn back the 
clock to those days. We who believe in lib- 
erty, freedom, and the dignity of men are 
the revolutionaries. Historically, the phi- 
losophy of faith and learning is newer than 
the darkness of communism. 

Revelation and teaching—faith and learn- 
ing have turned the path of mankind from 
the downward path of brutish darkness to 
sunlit paths of belief and civilization. All 
of you will go from here seeking more educa- 
tion. You will become a growing part of the 
light, a growing part of faith. Each genera- 
tion likes to think that it is living on the 
edge of disaster, that the precious fire of 
faith and reason would go out if each genera- 
tion did not cherish it in its breast. This is 
so, of course. However, no generation has 
put out that fire by suicide and I am confi- 
dent no generation will. There have been 
orgies of mass murder and destruction be- 
fore. We can hope that they will never come 
again even though we know that we are liv- 
ing in a state of almost perpetual war and 
almost perpetual fear. 

I never have taken a gloomy view of the 
future. Now when the future is closer to me 
as I near the time of the great answer, I can- 
not take a gloomy attitude toward the out- 
come of these critical and perilous years. I 
do not have the slightest shadow of doubt 
that your generation will see the end of the 
whole sordid corruption and repulsive fallacy 
of the police state. True, I confess my gen- 
eration has not done too well by yours. We 
have given you the aftermath of terrible 
wars, we have saddled you with heavy debts 
and the headaches of tangled thoughts and 
false beliefs. Yet I am sure you will find it 
in your hearts not only to forgive us but to 
be merciful and to say that we contributed 
to the solution you will find. 

Furthermore, I am confident that you will 
find the answer in faith, faith which is grow- 
ing in our time. Faith ison the march. It 
has triumphed over the false beliefs and false 
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dogmas of the ages of evolution, machines, 
and tyranny. False beliefs die but faith 
endures forever. All the arrogance of 
totalitarians and the rantings of the scoffers 
and the intellectual posterings of men in- 
toxicated with their own minds have not 
darkened faith. The faith of our fathers 
goes hand in hand with learning. The ter- 
rors of our time have not dimmed faith. 
Faith is growing. It has gained strength by 
the very rationalism which would challenge 
and destroy it. It has grown because it is 
the truth. : 

It seems to me a good thing that man 
should have gone through the trials of the 
past. In the return of the mind from evolu- 
tion and materialism, we can be sure there 
will be no straying in the future. That is 
what I mean when I say faith is growing. 
Tortuous doubts are being resolved. In your 
time men will learn not to doubt himself 
and his God again. 

Meantime, nothing you graduates can pos- 
sibly do will enrich yourselves more or 
hasten the triumph of faith or make a bet- 
ter contribution to your country or to your 
fellowmen than to proclaim and demonstrate 
the faith and learning you have gathered 
here throughout your lives. Let each of you 
be living candles to bring such light to the 
darkened world. 





Opposition to Upper Colorado Project 
From California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Col- 
orado River Board of California, an offi- 
cial agency of the State, established to 
safeguard California’s vital interest in 
Colordo River water, has gone on record 
in opposition to what is commonly known 
as the upper Colorado storage project. 
The following is the board’s resolution 
setting forth the reasons for its oppo- 
sition: 

The Colorado River Board of California 
opposes the enactment of S. 1555 and H. R. 
4449, 83d Congress, bills to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain initial units of the Colo- 
rado River storage project and participating 
projects, and for other purposes. 

California favors the continuation of the 
development of the water resources of the 
Colorado River Basin on a sound economic 
basis, as the need for such development 
occurs. This State recognizes the right of 
the upper basin States to so utilize the waters 
apportioned to that basin by the Colorado 
River compact as approved by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, but subject to the terms 
and conditions of those documents as the 
Supreme Court may construe them in the 
case of Arizona v. California now pending. 

By the same token, California, in the pro- 
tection of its investment of nearly $700 mil- 
lion in water development projects which 
it has made in reliance upon the Colorado 
River compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and the economy and popula- 
tion of more than 4 million people depend- 
ent upon these works, must resist legislation 
which would encroach upon the rights recog- 
nized in the lower basin States by those 
documents. 

The proposed Colorado River storage proj- 
ect legislation adversely affects the lower 
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basin States in much the same way as would 
the proposed central Arizona project legis- 
lation. Both are based upon interpretations 
of the Colorado River compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act with which Cal- 
ifornia cannot agree and which are now at 
issue in the United States Supreme Court. 
Each of them contemplates developments 
which would encroach upon the compact and 
Project Act, as interpreted at the time of 
enactment of those laws, to the extent of 
more than a million acre feet per year. Both 
proposals are based upon unrealistic water- 
supply estimates. Each is in conflict with 
the presentation made to the Senate by the 
supporters of the Mexican Water Treaty. 
Each ignores the legal claims which are in 
conflict with it, and both ignore the damage 
which their construction would cause to 
the investments already made by their 
neighbors. Each of these proposals is de- 
pendent upon Federal subsidies for irriga- 
tion amounting to many times the value of 
the land when fully developed, and most 
of these subsidies are concealed. Both would 
commit the Congress to new feasibility 
standards and pay-out formulas with which 
this board and other California State agen- 
cies have officially expressed disapproval. 

The Colorado River Storage project would 
intercept the lower basin’s water supply with 
giant reservoirs at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, 
Curecanti, capable storing several years’ 
flow of the river. the absence of statu- 
tory controls of the operation of such reser- 
voirs designed to protect the output of firm 
power at Hoover Dam, upon which the United 
States and the power contractors relied, the 
use of such large storage could result in 
seriously curtailing the revenues at Hoover 
Dam and other dams on the lower river and 
upon which these lower projects depend 
for financing. It is against the best inter- 
est of both the power users in the lower ba- 
sin and the Federal Treasury to so legislate. 

Both Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reser- 
voirs would be located downstream from any 
point of use by the proposed irrigation proj- 
ects in the upper basin and their major pur- 
pose would be to provide revenues, commenc- 
ing almost 50 years hence, to pay the capital 
cost without interest of the irrigation proj- 
ects proposed for construction now. This 
postponement for nearly 50 years from the 
commencement of repaymrent of irrigation 
would result in a Federal subsidy amounting 
to over $2,500 per acre of irrigated land— 
an unwarranted and unjustified burden on 
the Nation's taxpayers. 

California, as a major taxpaying State, 1s 
doubly affected, for the amount of the over- 
draft on the water supply of the Colorado 
River Basin is directly related to the amount 
of Federal subsidy to the irrigation projects 
creating the overdraft. 

The bills delegate to the Secretary of the 
Interior power to resolve the feasibility of the 
participating irrigation projects. If reclama- 
tion feasibility standards are to be changed, 
that should be done by Congress, in general 
legislation, after the Hoover Commission 
has had an opportunity to report upon this 
very mratter, heretofore committed to their 
study. 


The proposed legislation includes some, 
and foreshadows other, large transmountain 
diversion projects in the upper basin using 
several million acre-feet of water annually, 
thereby impairing the quality as well as the 
quantity of the water available to the lower 
basin and to which the lower basin is entitled 
under the Colorado River Compact. 

For all these reasons, the Colorado River 
Board of California respectfully requests 
the representatives of this State in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States to oppose the enactment of 
legislation to authorize construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects as proposed in these bills, 
S. 1555 and H. R. 4449, or similar legislation, 
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and instructs its officers and staff to make the 
appropriate presentation of the views of this 
board to the congressional committees ang 
executive agencies concerned with such legis. 
lation, 





Communists’ New Line of Infiltration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., has, in pub- 
lished and secret documents, indicate 
@ new line of infiltration of local com- 
munity organizations. 

Walter K. Lewis, a noted liberal anti- 
Communist, has, in the New Leader, 
given a detailed description of how the 
new Communist line will affect prodemo- 
cratic liberal, labor, and community or. 
ganizations. 


The Jewish Labor Committee, now in 
its 20th year, has a consistent record of 
combating all forms of totalitarian sub- 
version. So concerned were they over 
the success of the new Communist line 
that they marshalled 100 liberal, labor, 
fraternal, and community organizations 
and held 8 seminars, instructing the 
leaders of these organizations on what 
the new Communist line meant and how 
to deal effectively with the problem. 


The Saturday Evening Post of June 5, 
1954, in an editorial, gives a wider pic- 
ture of the whole Communist infiltration 
menace. The alert originally given by 
Mr. Lewis in the New Leader and a re- 
port on the seminars of the Jewish Labor 
Committee are given in detail in the 
editorial. 

I am inserting the editorial from the 
June 5 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all Members of Congress may have 
the opportunity to read it: 


THE COMMUNISTS YEARN FOR THAT “UNITED 
FrRontT”’ 

All over the country nowadays the Com- 
munists are busy in a vast and silent infil- 
tration, moving skillfully into a wide variety 
of local, regional, and national groups. No 
pro-Moscow orations bubble up from their 
plausible lips. They appear to be sincere, 
hard-working liberals, eager for the success 
of the organizations in which they have be- 
come active, including unions, parent- 
teacher organizations, Democratic clubs, and 
in a few cases even Republican clubs. 

And yet this insidious operation is a part 
of the Communist Party’s effort to reestab- 
lish the popular front. Here are Communist 
Party National Chairman William Z. Foster's 
own words, an expert falsification of history: 

“During the war the bourgeoisie of the 
United States and Great Britain did all they 
could to have their forces avoid the heavy 
fighting themselves and to see to it that 
the U. S. 8. R. was devastated as badly as 
possible in the struggle. This is why they 
gave the U. S. S.’R. such relatively small 
amounts of lend lease, while pouring vastly 
greater masses of munitions into Britain, 
which did very little fighting. * * * In spite 
of this tréachery the Soviet Union puiled 

. destroying Nazi Germany’s army 


through 
‘ and saving the world from fascism.” The 
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United States or Great Britain, you see, had 
nothing to do with it. 

after airily rewriting history, Foster draws 

moral: That we must “orientate the coun- 
. on the basis of a friendly live-and-let- 
a coexistence with the Soviet Union.” 
That is, give in to the Kremlin. “This,” says 
the C. P. chairman, “is one of ‘the major 

ints of emphasis in the draft program now 
pefore the Communist Party.” 

That draft program is the latest revision 
of & Communist Party directive which or- 
dered the present strategy of wide infiltra- 
tion under deep disguise, as part of Moscow's 
plueprint for @& worldwide united front. 
This infiltration has been going on for more 
than a year and has done much to mislead 
public opinion. Now the Communist Party 
has issued a revised directive and instructed 
the lower echelons to study it and suggest 
improvements. 

Sneaking into the American camp, pre- 
tending to be American liberals, the Com- 
munists are required by the program to gain 
as much influence as possible in organiza- 
tions of workers, farmers, small-business 
people, professional people, intellectuals, 
women, youth, Negroes, and nationality 
groups. Keeping their pro-Soviet purposes 
secret, they are gradually to swing these or- 
ganizations around to appeasement. 

Is this plan succeeding? Or is it only 
hot air? Well, one of the chief signs of 
success is an article in the New Leader maga- 
zine, which is prolabor and anti-Commu- 
nist. The writer of the article is Walter K. 
Lewis, a longtime anti-Communist official 
of liberal organizations. He says that “the 
Communists plan to infiltrate, among other 
groups, the various parent-teacher associ- 
ations” and to take advantage of “the 
legitimate grievances” of parents and teach- 
ers. Mr. Lewis has come into possession of 
a secret C. P. directive and he quotes from 
it. This document warns Communists not 
to try to become leaders of a parent-teacher 
organization at once, because the established 
leaders won’t tolerate it. “They want women 
for their committees, typists, adgetters for 
the PTA paper, * * * not presidents,” says 
the C. P. directive. “This is an organization 
in which you work your way to the top 
patiently.” 

These tactics which Mr. Lewis has ex- 
posed have already stcceeded enough to 
alarm a hundred labor, fraternal, civic, and 
liberal political organizations in New York, 
whose officials are now holding meetings to 
devise ways to stop the Communist infiltra- 
tion. Many of these officials have been 
aware of the Red strategy for some time and 
have taken quiet measures to combat it. 

The infiltrators are playing the old unity 
game. They are under orders to unite with 
almost anybody on one issue or a score of 
issues, including local grievances about 
schools, bus fares, sales taxes, and so on. In 
politics they must try to bring about a re- 
grouping and realinement within the Demo- 
cratic Party nationally and within the Re- 
publican Party in local areas, says the C. P. 

They must maneuver in congressional and 
State and local primaries and elections this 
year, working within the two big parties. 
They must play the balance-of-power game, 
helping one candidate if he will agree to be 
less anti-Communist than the others. Only 
if both the Democratic and the Republican 
nominees are about equally unsatisfactory 
to them will the Reds run a third candidate, 
under some other party name, such as Prog- 
ressive or American Labor. 

One of their main hopes is to bring into 
the halls of Congress a bloc of articulate 
and uncompromising members who will urge 
appeasement of the Kremlin and will oppose 
the congressional committees investigating 
communism, 

What the C. P. is working for is 4 restora- 
tion of the Popular Front days of the 1930's, 
when Communists were openly welcomed in 
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the coalition of forces that governed the 
country. They realize they cannot regain 
that standing very soon, but they hope that 
many people will be so angry at somebody 
else that they will get less angry at the 
Communists. 





Centennial of the Territory of Nebraska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in this year of our Lord 1954, 
the State of Nebraska is celebrating its 
centen..ial as an organized territory of 
the United States. On May 30, 1954, 
President Franklin Pierce signed the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which organized 
as a territory the vast stretch of land 
between the Missouri River on the east, 
and the crest of the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, the present State of Okla- 
homa on the south, and the British Do- 
minion of Canada on the north. 

Gentlemen, the organizing and set- 
tling of the Nebraska Territory is one of 
the proudest records of achievement that 
our Nation can boast. The State of Ne- 
braska has contributed many great men 
to its country. Men of great stature are 
common in Nebraska’s history. And for 
every Nebraskan that was great, there 
have been thousands of Nebraskans 
whose work and love and sacrifice made 
that greatness. possible. 

In 1954, we can see that Nebraska's fu- 
ture holds much in store for its people 
and for its country. But today I want 
to study Nebraska's past, and to add my 
small words to the glory of known and 
unknown builders of a great State. 

In its birth, Nebraska was an object of 
national strife. It was caught up in the 
momentous struggle between forces of 
proslavery and antislavery groups. The 
issues of the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 and of the compromises of 1850 
echoed again in the Halls of Congress as 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was debated. 
The bill as passed in Congress and signed 
by President Pierce was a blow to anti- 
slavery forces, for it voided the earlier 
compromises and stated that the people 
of Nebraska would be left free to choose 
for themselves on the question of slavery. 

In Congress and the rest of the Nation, 
the question of Nebraska was a question 
of a national policy on slavery. Also in- 
volved, in the minds of many people, was 
the Nation’s commitments to the Indian 
tribes which still roamed over the prai- 
ries. But the people who moved West 
and settled in the lonely land across 
the wide Missouri were more interested 
in building a new land for themselves 
and their children. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition of the 
first years of the 19th century passed 
Nebraska without much attention on its 
trip up the Missouri River. In succeed- 
ing decades, the only white man who saw 
Nebraska were trappers, missionaries, 
and explorers. Only a few villages of 
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any permanence whatever were estab- 
lished in the first half of the century. 

Nebraska's first post office was estab- 
lished at Old Fort Kearney in present 
Kearney County in 1848. My colleagues 
in the House were kind enough to act 
favorably on a bill I introduced in 1948 
which provided for the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp on the Fort 
Kearney Post Office Centennial. 

In the 1850's the only communities in 
what is now Nebraska were the ones 
built along or near the Missouri River, 
including—from south to north—Rulo, 
Falls City, Brownville, Nebraska City, 
Plattsmouth, Omaha, Tekemah, and 
Dakota City. In the same decade vil- 
lages were were begun at Fremont, Co- 
lumbus, Grand Island,-and Wood River 
along the Platte River, at West Point on 
the Elkhorn, and at Beatrice, Pawnee 
City, Humboldt, and Weeping Water in 
the southeastern part of the State. 

Before 1870 immigrants and American 
settlers had founded communities at 
Auburn, Blair, Crete, Fairbury, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Schuyler, Seward, Wahoo, York, 
and in the far west at North Platte and 
Sidney. Nebraska achieved statehood 
in 1867, and Lincoln had a State capital 
and a State university by 1871. 

In the early 1870’s the present cities 
of Hastings, Aurora, Kearney, O'Neill, 
and Superior were founded. Along the 
new railroad up the Elkhorn Valley and 
out to the Black Hills and Sand Hills 
sprung up Atkinson, Ainsworth, Valen- 
tine, Gordon, Rushville, and Chadron. 

In the 1880’s came the towns of Wayne, 
Broken Bow, McCook, Holdredge, South 
Sioux City, Lexington, Gering, and Ogal- 
lala. At this time, with the State’s pop- 
ulation over the 1 million mark for the 
first time, all parts of Nebraska were 
pretty well settled, except, of course, for 
the Sand Hills region which is still 
sparsely populated. 

Several nationalities were dominant in 
the flood of immigrants who brought 
their families and cultures to settle and 
prosper in the fertile western plains. 

German people set up a colony at Co- 
lumbus in 1856, and in the next year 
farther west at Grand Island. Norfolk 
had its beginnings about 10 years later, 
in 1866. Germans largely settled Hall, 
Platte, Madison, Stanton, and Thayer 
Counties. 

Thousands of Bohemian immigrants 
made their new homes in Nebraska. 
These people, who came from what is 
now Czechoslovakia, first located near 
Humboldt in the southeastern corner of 
the State, and later moved into Saline 
and Cuming Counties. Other Bohemian 
colonies were established around 1870 im 
Knox, Colfax, and Saunders Counties. 

Swedes, of course, are well known and 
to be found in all sections of Nebraska. 
Our State has more than its share of 
Andersons, Swansons, Nelsons, Olsons, 
and Thompsons, and we are glad of it. 
The first sizable Swedish community was 
established at Kearney, and others fol- 
lowed at Saronville, Oakland, Axtell, 
Holdrege, and Wahoo. The Scandina- 
vians settled Polk and Saunders Coun- 
ties in the 1870’s, and Phelps and Burt 
Counties in the following decade, 
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There were other nationalities; too. 
The Danes followed the Swedes and 
founded Blair and Dannebrog. The 
Irish settled in Holt and Greeley Coun- 
ties. Russo-Germans moved first into 
Jefferson County, and later into Clay 
and Hamilton Counties. Dutch families 
settled south of Lincoln, and the French 
concentrated especially in Richardson, 
Nemaha, and Antelope Counties. 

English and Scottish people, as well as 
settlers from the eastern United States, 
moved across the Missouri regularly 
throughout the period of Nebraska’s 
early growth, and added their bit. 

Nebraska is truly a “State out of many 
nations.” Each of pioneer peoples con- 
tributed substantially to Nebraska's tra- 
ditions of hard work, sound government, 
and self-reliance. ‘These people gave to 
us a faith in Almighty God, a yearning 
for education, a sense of personal and 
public responsibility, a respect for con- 
stituted authority, and a love of the 
simple virtues of home and decent family 
living. 

The Nebraskan of today, and indeed 
the American of today, owes a great debt 
to the remembered and unremembered 
thousands who built our homes, our 
churches, our schools, our cities, and our 
State. Each of us has a moral respon- 
sibility to try to repay that debt by re- 
membering a motto on our beautiful 
statehouse to the effect that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Let us so live and work that our chil- 
dren will inherit from us a way of living 
comparable to that which we ourselves 
inherited from our parents. 





Mining and Smelting Industry Hard Hit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
present recession many industries have 
been hit harder than others. Among 
the most severe blows has been that suf- 
fered by the industries engaged in the 
mining and smelting of zinc, lead, and 
copper. 

Hard times have been on for these 
industries for more than a year. Dur- 
ing that time the men and women who 
work in these industries have been for- 
mulating a program of relief, which is 
endorsed and supported by both Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and CIO unions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the program of action proposed 
by these labor groups, which is designed 
to stimulate production of these impor- 
tant metals as well as to provide relief 
to the jobless: 

IMMEDIATE Arp PROGRAM 

A. Defense Production Act: 

1. Declaration by Director Flemming that 
lead, zinc, and copper are essential to na- 
tional defense; immediate grant to establish 
floor; price contracts before DPA expires. 

2. Federal grant to States to provide un- 
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employment compensation where State 
funds have already been exhausted. 

3. Extend DPA beyond June 30, 1954. 

4. Increase tax exemptions from present 
$600 to $800 to $1,000 in 1955. 

5. Distressed areas assistance for small 
communities; revision of rules to provide 
small communities with a greater partici- 
pation. 

6. Stockpiling of domestic lead, zinc, and 
copper at a reasonable price, which will per- 
mit immediate reopening on a profitable 
basis of most mine operations. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


A. Incentive-payment price program: 

1. Reasonable price. 

2. Stockpiling. 

3. Exploration and development. 

B. Adjustment program (is only applicable 
where it has been determined mines or 
smelters can no longer operate under new 
incentive payment price program) : 

1. Aid to employees: (A) Unemployment 
compensation, supplemental; (B) training 
for new jobs; (C) transportation to new 
facilities. 


2. Mines and smelters: New plants and 
machinery. 
3. Communities: School construction, 


public works programs. 





Mrs. Roger Lowell Putnam Honored by 
St. Michael’s College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7, 1954 at the commencement exercises 
of St. Michael’s College, of Winooski, Vt. 
a very distinguished citizen of Spring- 
field, Mass., and one of the outstand- 
ing women of America was presented an 
honorary degree of doctor of humanities. 
This event is all the more significant be- 
cause it marked the first time in the 50- 
year history of St. Michael’s College that 
@ woman was so honored. In depart- 
ing from its tradition, St. Michael’s 
could not have picked a finer woman. I 
congratulate Very Rev. Francis E. 
Moriarty, S. S. E., president, the faculty 
and the student body of St. Michael’s 
College for their wisdom in selecting this 
very great lady for so high an honor. 

Few women in America have labored 
so long and so hard in the field of inter- 
racial justice as Caroline Jenkins Put- 
nam. And in my native city of Spring- 
field, Mass., without fanfare or head- 
lines, she, indeed, has been an articulate 
and effective force in making our com- 
munity a better place in which to live. I 
know the people of our area rejoice in 
the honor that has come to her. 


Mr. Speaker, because -the citation of 
St. Michael's College is a magnificent de- 
scription of the woman it honored, I 
insert it in the Recorp, as follows: 
CAROLINE JENKINS PUTNAM, DeGREE or Doc- 

TOR OF HUMANITIES, HoONorRIs CaUsa 

History is being made on this memorable 
occasion, for today St. Michael’s College, for 
the first time in her 50 years of existence, 
is conferring an honorary degree on a 
woman, It is eminently fitting in this year 
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of the Madonna that we should do hong | 
to one who has reflected so clearly thro 
out her life the beauty and dignity of her 
who is the exemplar of all womanhoog. 
Daughter of Maryland, scion of one ot 
America’s most distinguished Catholic fam. 
ilies; devoted wife of a respected public citi. 
zen; mother of six, illustrious child of 
Church; articulate promoter of the cause gf | 
interracial justice—the entire life of Caroling 
Jenkins Putnam praises her. 
Worthy recipient of the Hoey award to the 
Interracial Council of New York, for 
years Mrs. Putnam has gained national a¢. 
claim for her efforts to promote the welfay 
of the colored. As founder and president ot 
the Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Ine, 
she has been the inspiration and 
spirit of an organization dedicated “to 
mote, encourage, develop, and increase the — 
education of Negroes, particularly in Cath. 
olic schools, colleges, and universities.” 
From a modest beginning, with 4 Students © 
in 1947, the leadership of this woman has 
made possible the extensive program which 
presently makes the benefits of higher eqy. 
cation available to over 100 needy and de. 
serving colored youth, 
No mere humanitarian reformer, Mrs. Pyt. 
nam has been engaged creatively in the ap | 
plication of Christian teaching to the en. | 
richment of the minds and hearts of promig. 
ing young men and women of the Negro race, 
She has. labored incessantly and has impor. 
tuned others to join her in demonstrating 
the harmonious union of the Christian’ © 
apostolate and enlightened democratic social 
action. 
It is a deep honor, therefore, Father Presj. 
dent, in the name of the faculty and trustees 
of St. Michael's College, to present Caroline 
Jenkins Putnam for the degree of doctor 
humanities, honoris causa. 





The Fight for Public Housing Must Be 
Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, below is cited a 
forthright battlecry by a champion in 
the cause of public housing, M. Edward 
De Fazio, president of Unico National, 
from Hoboken, N. J.: 

Hosoxcen, N. J., June 14, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you and real friends of public hous- 
ing to defeat rule proposed by Chairman 
Wotcorr which will, if adopted, kill public 
housing. Support Senate bill permitting 4 
years’ public-housing program. This fight 
must be won. 

Sincerely, 
M. Epwarp De Fazio, 
President, Unico National. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
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Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, Before Daughters of 
American Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me on June 12, 1954, before 
the Washington County Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, at 
Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a high honor to be invited to address 
this historic organization. 

No group in the Nation has been more 
loyal to the sacred ideals of real American- 
ism than the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Your membership keeps alive the spirit of 
freedom and the patriotic traditions of the 
soldiers and statesmen who established our 
liberty and independence with their blood 
and sacrifice. 

Many of us may have faitered in our duty 
to our country but the DAR has always 
taken a militant stand on the ramparts of 
freedom to uphold our form of Government 
and our way of life. 

Your patriotic service is a shining ex- 
ample from which every American can gain 
inspiration for deeper devotion to our Re- 
public and our flag. 

There has never been a time in our history 
when it was more important for Americans 
to proclaim their belief in our form of Gov- 
ernment, 

There has never been a time that called 
for more resolute courage in order that we 
may hand down to future generations the 
kind of America we have been privileged to 
enjoy. 

Through the heroic sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers there has been placed in our keep- 
ing the greatest measure of human liberty 
ever granted to any people since the world 
began. 

At the same time we have been entrusted 
with the sacred responsibility of defending 
American freedom against any attack from 
without or within, 

I believe we are the most powerful Nation 
in all history. It is proper in meeting such 
as this to give thought to the elements that 
have made us the material, cultural, and 
spiritual superior of any nation on earth. 
What are the things that have contributed 
so much to the greatness of the United 
States? . 

First and foremost in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic I would place 
our system of government, the first in all 
the world based on God’s greatest gift to 
mankind, freedom of the individual. 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American char- 
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acter—based upon hard work, thrift, toler- 
ance, love of liberty, and love of God. 

These priceless endowments are the foun- 
dation stones upon which American initia- 
tive, energy, and know-how created the vast 
empire of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion that twice in a third of a century saved 
the world from dictatorship. 

How can we preserve the ideals that made 
us a great Nation? 

How can we recapture the spirit of the 
patriots whose vision and courage made pos- 
sible the unparalleled rise of the United 
States as the world’s brightest land of liberty 
and opportunity? 

It sems to me that better understanding 
of the real meaning of America and deeper 
appreciation of its history are the roots from 
which patriotism and love of country can 
grow and flourish. Equally important is the 
preservation of our shrines of liberty and 
other points of historical interest. 

Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, the distin- 
guished minister and author, has listed 
seven places in the territory now comprising 
the United States as having the greatest 
historical importance. They are: St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., where the Spanish established 
themselves; Plymouth Rock, Mass., where the 
builders of the Nation first landed; Phila- 
delphia, where the Colonies declared their 
independence; Yorktown, Va., where that 
independence was achieved; Gettysburg, 
where the Union of the States was perpetu- 
ated and cemented with blood of the North 
and the South; San Francisco and its Golden 
Gate, where the Nation’s life on the Pacific 
had its beginning; and the point at Pitts- 
burgh, where the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela mingle their floods to form the Ohio 
and where the issue was decided between 
France and England for dominion over the 
territories west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

In our schools we teach our boys and girls 
about the rise and fall of bygone civiiiza- 
tions. Our young people study the glories 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

That, of course, is a necessary part of their 
education, but I believe the more emphasis 
on our own history, including State, regional, 
county, and community history, would con- 
tribute to better citizenship by encouraging 
civic pride and greater interest in American 
achievement. 

The history of southwestern Pennsylvania 
is a thrilling chapter in the advance of civil- 
ization on this continent. 

It is sprinkled with names of brilliant men, 
military leaders, lawyers, preachers, educa- 


tors, scientists, industrialists, craftsmen, 
farmers, and men skilled in politics and 
government. 


Outstanding among these great names is 
that of George Washington. He was one of 
the first to recognize the strategic impor- 
tance of the gateway to the West where the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela meet. 

Two hundred years ago, in 1753, Washing- 
ton then only 21 years of age and on his first 
mission into Pennsylvania, wrote in his 
journal: 

“I spent some time viewing the rivers and 
the land in the fork which I think extremely 
well situated for a fort, as it has absolute 
command of both rivers.” 

Subsequent events proved Washington to 
be right. The course of history made this 
area a battlefield that ended French sov- 
ereignty in America. 

The Fort Pitt Blockhouse and Point Park 
perpetuate the historic significance of the 


victory won by British and Colonial troops 
which decided the future of the North Ameri- 
can continent and the destiny of two Euro- 
pean empires. 

West of us is Fort Necessity and we are all 
happy that the importance of Washington's 
first combat command is to be recognized 
next month in the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of that battle. 

Other high points in the military history 
are Col. Henry Bouquet’s decisive victory at 
Bushy Run in August 1763, and the expedi- 
tion of American volunteers which embarked 
at Pittsburgh under Gen. Anthony Wayne 
to defeat the western Indians in the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers in 1794. 

Yes, the region in which we live is rich in 
historical associations, not in war alone, but 
also in the development of our great cultural 
and spiritual strength. 

Churches, colleges, and other institutions 
which go far into the past are within our 
midst. 

We are proud that here in Washington was 
established the first institute of higher learn- 
ing west of the Alleghenies, Washington and 
Jefferson College. Part of the administra- 
tion building, erected in 1793, is 1 of the 8 
oldest college buildings in constant use in 
the United States. 

At Canonsburg we have the Old Log Acad- 
emy, founded by the Reverend John Mc- 
Millan in 1780, which became Jefferson Col- 
lege, and later was merged with Washington 
College. Jefferson Medical College, the great 
medical center in Philadelphia, originated as 
a department of Jefferson College in Canons- 
burg. 

The old Hill Church is another monument 
to the great cultural and spiritual leadership 
of Dr. McMillan, Other venerable churches 
recall our debt to the dedicated ministers of 
the Gospel like Dr. McMillan, Dr. Dodd, Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Corbly, and many others who 
came into the western wilderness to preach 
the word of God and to lead the early set- 
tlers in the way of righteousness. 

Let us go over some of the other historic 
points that are close to us. 

Here on Main Street we have the David 
Bradford house, which stands as a memorial 
to the first test of the Government of the 
new Republic. It was the headquarters for 
planning the whisky insurrection, Many 
patriotic and outstanding Americans took 
part in that rebellion because they felt that 
Government was encroaching on their indi- 
vidual freedom. It was so important that 
Washington took command of an army con- 
sisting of almost 15,000 troops to suppress 
the insurrection and made his headquarters 
at Bedford. 

The LeMoyne House, built in 1812, recalls 
the career of Dr. Francis J, LeMoyne, a great 
abolitionist who built the first crematory 
in the United States. 

Not far from here at New Geneva, near 
Uniontown, is Friendship Hill; home of Al- 
bert Gallatin, one of the most brilliant men 
of his time, whose fame rests upon his dis- 
tinguished achievements in finance, diplo- 
macy and statecraft. 

In the bright pageant of our early history 
we see the great western migration over the 
old National Pike, now the heavily traveled 
Route 40. For many years this was the 
Nation’s principal highway from the East to 
the West.. It was the route taken by the 
courageous pioneers who pushed into the 
unexplored territory of the West to carve 
out a new empire of American progress. 
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This area has produced a long line Of great 
men whose energy, vision, and courage helped 
to build the greatness of the United States. 
I shall not attempt to list them here. Their 
names should be remembered and honored 
whenever we think about American achieve- 
ment. Great captains of industry have 
poured their creative energies into produc- 
tive enterprise for the benefit of their fel- 
low men. Scientists, inventors, preachers, 
educators, men devoted to the soil, and 
skilled craftsmen of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania—all have helped to make this a better 
place to live and to work. 

Here in Washington County is the birth- 
place of William Holmes McGuffey whose 
widely used textbooks, McGuffey’s Readers, 
had a profound influence on the education 
of schoolchildren for many years. 

Not far from here were born three men 
who achieved distinction in the affairs of 
our Nation, each of them serving as Secre- 
tary of State—James G. Blaine, once Re- 
publican candidate for President; Philander 
C. Knox, who also served in the United States 
Senate, and that distinguished soldier and 
statesman, Gen. George C. Marshall. 

A great American in the field of science, 
Dr. John A. Brashear, author, astronomer, 
and philosopher, was born in the same sec- 
tion of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Music and art have flourished amongst us, 
encouraged by such men as Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, whose world-famous collection now in 
the National Gallery of Art at Washington, 
D. C., enriches the cultural life of the Nation. 

The songs of Stephen Collins Foster have 
lived through generations, giving joy and 
inspiration to millions wherever his music 
is heard. 

As we count the blessings that have come 
Gown to us, we cannot fail to recognize our 
debt to the great leaders of the past. The 
high principles by which they lived and their 
distinguished achievements in peace and war 
should be studied, appreciated, and honored 
until they become part of our very lives. 

We can preserve American ideals if we 
are guided by their example. We can 
strengthen the structure of Americanism if 
we work with renewed patriotism, increased 
courage, and firm determination for higher 
moral and spiritual standards. 

We cannot defend America with military 
power alone. 

The real strength of America is in the 
spiritual and moral character of its people— 
the strength that comes from work, thrift, 
tolerance, loyalty, and obedience to the laws 
of man and God. 

What a wonderful country we would have 
ff we could rid ourselves of all dishonesty 
in public and private affairs. 

What a wonderful revival of patriotic fer- 
vor would sweep the Nation if we could 
eliminate all disloyalty to American insti- 
tutions, 

These noble objectives should be our con- 
stant goal because honesty and loyalty are 
fundamental principles without which no 
mation can go forward. 

On Monday, June 14, we will observe Flag 
Day, the anniversary of a memorable day in 
the history of the American independence. 

On that date, 177 years ago, we were in 
the second year of the Revolution. It was 
a time of gloom and discouragement. Wash- 
ington’s ragged army was inadequately 
equipped and poorly disciplined. It was 
falling back before the trained regulars of 
the world’s most powerful empire. Only the 
military genius of General Washington saved 
the small patriot force from total disaster. 

But the Founding Fathers did not waver 
in their faith. 

Meeting in the Old State House in the 
. City of Philadelphia the Continental Con- 
gress adopted a resolution directing that the 
fiag of the United States be 13 stripes, alter- 
mate red and white; that the union be 13 
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stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation. 

Thus the stars and stripes came into being, 
a new emblem of human liberty, the banner 
of a free people who put their trust in God 
and placed firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence. 

Today, with the passage of 177 years, the 
stars and stripes is the oldest, the proudest, 
and the best-loved flag in the world. 

Half the world would flock to our shores, 
if it were possible to gain admission, in order 
to share with us the glorious privilege of 
being an American. 

As we approach this Flag Day anniversary 
may the love of the stars and stripes be our 
steadfast guide to better citizenship, better 
Americanism and a deeper appreciation of 
the rich heritage that is ours. 





World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
delivered by the Reverend Donald Douds, 
minister of the Hanover Street Presby- 
terian Church in Wilmington, Del. 

In his message Reverend Douds pro- 
poses what he believes to be constructive 
methods for encouraging world peace. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Wactnc Prace 
(A sermon given by Rev. Donald Douds) 


Scripture, Luke 16:1-11: “The sons of 
this world are wiser in their age than the sons 
of light * * * make friends for yourselves 
by means of unrighteous mammon.” 

Of all our Lord’s parables, probably this 
one about the dishonest steward is the least 
understood, the most puzzling, for in it Jesus 
seems to commend a scoundrel and to ap- 
prove dishonesty. 

You recall the story. A rich man gave his 
steward notice of dismissal. The steward, 
before his work ended, quickly called in those 
who-owed debts to his employer and cut their 
debts. This he did to make friends to whom 
he might turn for help when his work ended. 
The rich man commended the steward for 
his prudence, saying, “The sons of this world 
are wiser * * * than the sons of light.” 
That is, men are more clever for bad p' 
than for good. And Jesus added, “Make 
friends for yourselves by means of unright- 
eous mammon, so that when it fails they 
may receive you into the eternal habitations.” 

Was Jesus teaching dishonesty? No; of 
course not. He was teaching resourcefulness. 
Jesus did not commend the steward’s dis- 
honesty, but his cleverness, his ingenuity. 

He was saying men ought to be as resourceful, 
as clever, as imaginative for righteous pur- 
Poses as they are for unrighteous purposes. 


(the god of riches). 
like Zaccheus, so skillful in greed that they 
grew rich off other men’s backs. If only men 
were that ingenious to serve rather than to 
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get rich. He saw how Rome had conquereg 
the whole Mediterranean world for power 
and profit. If only men would be that stro, 
and resourceful for good causes, then the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth would be at 
hand. 

Here is one of life’s greatest tragedies. Hoy 
resourceful, clever, energetic men are {o; 
worldly, evil purposes; while how lazy, wea, 
unimaginative we are for g00d purposes 
“The sons of this world are wiser * * * tho) 
the sons of light.” 

Look at the example of gambling. Py. 
fessional gamblers and racketeers go to ay 
ends to spread gambling. They bribe Stata 
legislators; they hide behind the skirts ¢; 
charity and even the churches, trying to get 
gambling legalized as a blessing to churches 
and charities. Patiently, tirelessly, endlessly 
they work to achieve their degenerate aims. 
Defeated in last year’s legislature in oy; 
State, do you think they gave up? No, they 
are preparing day and night to try again, 
‘They never give up. What is the proverpb— 
fools and knaves are never idle. 

How magnificent it would be if those same 
people were as tireless, patient, and persist. 
ent in spreading God’s Kingdom as they are 
in spreading gambling. How fine it would be 
if we were as resourceful and devoted to 
God's work as they are to gambling. “The 
sons of this world are wiser * * * than the 
sons of light.” 

America is the greatest selling nation on 
earth. We believe in advertising and we 
spend billions on it. For material, worldly 
gain we have flooded the world with our 
goods. What could we not do if we turned 
all our creative genius to unselfish purposes, 
to furthering God's Kingdom? A returned 
missionary said, “If Christians were as re- 
sourceful as the Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
we would have christianized the world by 
now.” 

So our Lord in this parable challenges us 
and all men to be as wise and skillful for un- 
selfish purposes as for selfish. ‘The sons of 
this world are wiser * * * than the sons of 
light * * * make friends for yourselves by 
means of the unrighteous Mammon.” 

The most striking practical application of 
this truth is in the field of war and peace, 
The supreme irony of our world is that we're 
so able, so devoted, so clever for war, but so 
helpless, so blind, so clumsy for peace. 

For war we do anything. We give and sac- 
rifice endlessly. We give billions—we spent 
more on our last war than on all else put 
together in our history. We give war our 
best natural resources, science, wealth, in- 
dustry—even the lives of our finest youth, 
For war our resourcefulness has no bound: 
We invent radar, jet planes, atom bombs. We 
draft and send 10 million of our ablest men 
all over the world. Our intelligence, our in- 
genuity, our resourcefulness for war are 
astounding. Are we doing the same for 
peace? 

This is not a political talk. Others can 
do that better. But here is a clear principle 
our Lord taught, which may be part of the 
answer to our world’s seemingly hopeless 
impasse today: “Make friends for yourselves 
by means of unrighteous mammon.” Make 

friends by being as resourceful in wordly 
or peace as for war. 

we be as resourceful for peace 
as we are for war? 
As a nation, we have a Secretary of War 
Why not a Secretary of Peace? 
In a sense, our Secretary of State is a Secre- 
tary of Peace, but he spends most of his time 


z 
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Why not a Secretary of Peace to mobilize 
our Nation for peace, to invent new sociologi- 
cal and psychological methods and tech- 
niques (as amazing as the atom bomb) {or 
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j ace? We need a Department of 
on een as many billions of dollars and 


millions of men @s has the Department of 


wwe are ringing our world with multimil- 
jion-dollar military bases. Why not with 
multimillion-dollar peace bases —- centers 
where peace and democracy would be taught 
and spread to millions? 

All over our country we have military 
schools to train our youth in the science of 
war. But we have no peace schools to train 
them in the science of building international 

ace. Many of our universities have mili- 
tary training courses. But the world’s best 
course in peacemaking, the teachings of 
Christ, is conspicuously excluded from our 
public schools and universities. We want 
peace, but what a strange way to go about 
it—to exclude the best source of peace from 
the training of our youth. 

We have a West Point for the Army, an 
Annapolis for the Army, and now a new West 
Point for the Air Force. Why not a West 
Point for peace? A national academy where 
the ablest young men of America would be 
trained in the practical techniques of build- 
ing goodwill and democracy, and then sent 
out with a drafted army of a million men to 
help them to build peace, friendship, democ- 
racy all over the world. 

In this way we might beat the Communists 
at their own game. For is this not the way 
they work? They are waging a new kind of 
war—the war of ideas. When Communists 
want to conquer a country, they do not de- 
clare war. They send in thousands of 
trained, disciplined workers who begin to 
spread ideas, to convert, train, organize the 
people of that country for communism. 
After they have trained enough, they take 
over the country. They fight with ideas. 
And until we, too, learn to fight with ideas, 
they will continue to win. Our colossal folly 
is in thinking we can shoot or stop an idea 
with a gun. “The sons of this world are 
wiser * * * than the sons of light * * * make 
friends for yourselves by means of un- 
righteous mammon.” Use money and worid- 
ly sense to make friends and build peace. 

We need a peace army of a million dedi- 
cated men and women to go into the world 
and wage the war of ideas, wage peace— 
through teaching, writing, speaking, serving, 
working and living sacrificially with the peo- 
ple of each country until we win them to un- 
derstand and want peace and democracy as 
we do. 

A huge undertaking? Yes, but not as great 
as fighting another war. Here are some 
thought-provoking figures. In World War 
Il it cost about $50,000 to kill one man. 
Under our Board of Foreign Missions it costs 
about $1,000 to convert one person to Chris- 
tianity. Which is cheaper—to fight wars or 
to make friends? 

Our church has produced an excellent film 
on our work in Africa called the Challenge 
of Africa. It is the story of two brothers 
in an African village. One brother went to 
a city to work. There he was befriended by 
some Communists, and he became a Com- 
munist. Just as he was about to get into 
serious trouble, his brother came to the city, 
found him and turned him to the ways of 
Christ. His brother showed him that com- 
munism was not the answer for him or for 
Africa, but that Christ was the answer. 
The picture was a parable of our world. 
We, too, have a responsibility for our broth- 
er. It is not to slaughter him with H-bombs 
in another war, or even just to line him up 
on our side, but to go and show him that 
Christ is the true answer, the real way to 
peace and democracy and the abundant life. 
Make friends. If we do that on a large 
enough scale ‘there may not be another war. 
Prayer: O God, give us and all leaders of 
Men the resourcefulness to wage peace as ef- 
fectively as we wage war. Amen, 
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Highway Reciprocity Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had occasion to request the Library 
of Congress to look into the history of 
the various highway reciprocity agree- 
ments between the States. With great- 
ly increased funds for Federal aid to 
highways being made available to the 
various States and the problem of reci- 
procity between the States becoming 
more important, under permission, I re- 
print the information which the Library 
obtained for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

HicHway Recrprociry AGREEMENTS 


In general terms, highway reciprocity 
amounts to the granting of complete or par- 
tial relief to out-of-State vehicles from the 
payment of motor-vehicles assessments 
levied by a particular State on vehicles reg- 
istered within that State. It is effected 
through a mutual agreement between two 
or more States, and is contingent upon the 
granting of like privileges by all participat- 
ing States. Thus, two States which grant 
each other full reciprocity give the owners 
and operators of motor vehicles registered 
within their respective States the privilege of 
entering either State without paying certain 
of its taxes. The concept of reciprocity is 
based on the axiom that multiple taxation 
of the same vehicle by two or more States 
teinds to create a barrier to the free flow of 
interstate traffic. 

The granting of reciprocity with respect to 
the interstate movement of motor vehicles 
was first established on behalf of passenger 
car owners, Back in the early days of the 
automobile a driver of one State had to pay 
the registration fee of another State before 
he was allowed to travel on its roads. This 
was true of most of the States. For a time 
New Jersey required the payment of a fee 
for a New Jersey driver’s license in addition 
to a registration fee. And Missouri permitted 
each of its counties to collect a separate 
registration fee from vehicles traveling 
through. The result of such conditions was 
chaos, and great expense and inconvenience 
to motorists, and they constituted a deter- 
rent to the large-scale use of interstate 
highways. 

Gradually the States recognized the evil 
of such laws and regulations and began to 
correct thenr. Reports indicate that by 1928 
all States had agreed to exempt out-of-State 
automobiles from such taxes, provided the 
State of the original licensed car granted 
a similar exemption. Such provisions did 
not apply to fuel taxes nor to the use of toll 
facilities. 

Extension of the reciprocity principle to 
commercial vehicles followed as a matter of 
course, although with certain limitations 
which tended to vary from State to State. 
The limitation appeared because many States 
took the view that, because of their size and 
weight, the grant of reciprocal privileges 
to commercial vehicles should be made with 
reservation, 

Reciprocity is but one of four methods by 
which relief is obtained from motor vehicle 
user taxes and attendant restrictions. The 
other three are exemptions, nonenforcement, 
and evasion; only exemptions need be dis- 
cussed here. 

The essential difference between an ex- 
emrption and reciprocity is that an exemption 
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is granted regardless of what other States 
do, while reciprocity depends largely on the 
actions of participating States. Exemptions 
are most frequently granted the owners of 
passenger cars and farmers who use vehicles 
to haul agricultural produce. Vehicles of 
the Federal Government bearing Federal li- 
cense plates are exempt from State regis- 
tration and carrier regulation. There is an 
extensive list of specific exemptions granted 
by the individual States, although they differ 
widely from State to State. 

Most States are considered relatively 
liberal in the extent of exemptions or reci- 
procity accorded the operators of automo- 
biles. However, during World War II, war 
workers who moved about frequently on con- 
struction jobs complained of the expense 
they were put to because of the failure of 
some States to extend complete exemption or 
reciprocity privileges to residents of other 
States. The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators took note of this 
situation and reported that, as a result of 
its recommendation for the adoption of a 
policy of leniency, significant improvements 
were made. 

With respect to reciprocity privileges af- 
fecting the interstate movement of commer- 
cial vehicles, many reciprocal agreements 
are quite informal, and, in a number of 
instances, do not exist in writing. The 
constitutionality of many reciprocity agree- 
ments is considered to be in doubt since 
they constitute compacts between the States 
without specific consent from Congress. 
Reciprocity agreements are characterized in 
many cases by @ lack of permanence. In 
some instances such agreements have been 
consummated by officials whose term of of- 
fice is but 2 years. And even where the 
persons responsible for reciprocal agreements 
enjoy longer terms of office, there is gen- 
erally little assurance that such agreements 
will not be terminated at will. 

In 1944 the board of investigation and re- 
search made a study of trade barriers affect- 
ing motor vehicles. The board reported that 
there has been no set pattern for reciprocity 
agreements. Some were found to be liberal 
and inclusive while others were conservative 
and narrow. The latter condition was at- 
tributed partly to an unwillingness of State 
representatives to yield prerogatives, and 
partly to constitutional or legislative limita- 
tions. 

The board found that reciprocity agree- 
ments were generally established for indefi- 
nite periods. Some had been in force for a 
number of years while others had been ter- 
minated after being in effect for only a few 
months, or even a few weeks. A common 
cause for the termination of agreements was 
found to be a change in the motor-carrier 
laws or regulations of one of the participat- 
ing States. 

Reciprocity agreements have been criti- 
cized because of their inflexibility—most 
agreements are based on the exchange of 
equal or like privileges. Those who offer 
criticism on this count point out the diffi- 
culty of arriving at equality of exchange 
when considering the wide variance of tax 
structures extent among the States. 


Tax officials have criticized reciprocal 
agreements for several reasons. First, they 
note that many of the agreements are not 
sufficiently specific, and do not differentiate 
between the various classes of carriers pro- 
viding different classes of service. The in- 
formal nature of many agreements is the 
second cause for disapproval by the group. 
However, the strongest criticism of tax of- 
ficials has been directed toward those States 
which they feel do not take the total high- 
way user tax burden into consideration when 
entering into reciprocal agreements. 

Regional agreements on reciprocity are a 
comparatively recent development. The 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
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ministrators reported that the first attempt 
to establish a group agreement occurred in 
December 1949 when 10 southern States 
held a reciprocity conference at Atlanta, Ga. 
All 10 States entered into the agreement. 

During 1950, the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho entered into an agtee- 
ment covering the registration of commer- 
cial vehicles operating in those States. Also 
during 1950, 12 midwestern States estab- 
lished a reciprocity workshop, with the 
stated objective of improving pertinent leg- 
islation, enforcement techniques, and agree- 
ment policy. 

With respect to actions by the individual 
States, in 1950 the Department of Agricul- 
ture instituted a study of interstate barriers 
to highway transportation. The study in- 
dicated that at that time 47 States had the 
necessary authority to enter into reciprocity 
agreements. Arizona alone had no such au- 
thority. Tennessee and Illinois were re- 
ported to make little use of their authority. 
The report also called attention to the high 
degree of informality and lack of permanence 
of reciprocal agreements in general. 





Fair-Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had the privilege of reading a very 
interesting discussion on the subject of 
fair trade presented by Emanuel Katz 
before the Senate Subcommittee for the 
District of Columbia during the hearings 
on the Beall bill to enact a fair-trade law 
in Washington. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am setting forth Mr. 
Katz’ statement herewith to give the 
Members of Congress an opportunity to 
read it: 

Mr. name is Emanuel Katz. I am presi- 
Gent of Doeskin Products, Inc., of New York 
City. My firm manufactures facial and bath- 
room tissue, paper napkins, and sanitary 
napkins, which enjoy distribution through- 
out the United States. I would like to thank 
the members of the committee for allowing 
me the time in which to state my views in 
support of legislation for fair trade in the 
District of Columbia. 

Our company operates $ plants, employ- 
fing approximately 600 people. We are a 
medium-size company, representative of 
thousands of other companies in various in- 
dustries throughout the country. Our prod- 
ucts have always been fair traded, both at 
wholesale and at retail, and we consider our 
fair-trade structure to be the backbone of 
our company’s marketing policy. 

There are numerous sound arguments to 
support fair trade, but I will limit myself to 
three: 

1. It is possible, as a result of fair trade, 
that all prices to the consumer might tend 
to be reduced. 

2. Deep price cutting of the leading brands 
makes it impossible for secondary brands to 
compete and, therefore, tends toward undue 
concentration of business in the hands of a 
few. It tends toward the creation of bigness, 
as against medium and small-size businesses. 

3. The system of price cutting may, even-. 
tually, lead to Government control and, 
perhaps, the operation of standard retail 
stores, with a single label available for any 
one kind of commodity. 
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We fair traders and proponents of legiti- 
mate profit margins do not wish to impose 
this concept on all manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of branded merchandise. We say, 
let manufacturers who want to market their 
wares without benefit of fair trade, do so, 
and let those who believe in the principle 
of fair trade, have the opportunity to market 
their goods under that concept. 

We say to retailers, “You want loss leaders— 
good—but select them from among non-fair- 
traded brands.” We, of course, decry all loss 
leaders as unsound, but we believe in your 
right to employ this sterile and unrewarding 
process on non-fair-traded brands. 

Loss-leader selling is a sort of prima facie 
nonsense. The very word “loss” is a negation 
of the first economic principle of doing busi- 
ness—which is to create a profit. From too 
much loss, the wages can only be bankruptcy. 

How is it possible to create a profit when 
goods are sold either (1) below invoice cost, 
(2) at 3 to 5 percent over cost, or even 10 
percent over cost, when the average overhead 
costs of operating supermarkets are about 
17 percent, in drugstores, chains, and inde- 
pendents, about 27 percent, and in depart- 
ment stores about 33 percent? 

What kind of financial legerdemain or 
sorcery is this? Can the answer be found in 
the fact that consumers overpay for other 
merchandise sold in these stores, in order 
to compensate for the bait provided by loss 
leaders or low-gross profit selling? 

We labor hard to put the value and the 
acceptance into our nationally advertised 
products, and it is these trade-mark values 
which we do not wish to be destroyed. After 
it has been footballed long enough, there is 
nothing deader than a brand which no longer 
yields a profit to any retailer. This is the 
point of no return. This is the point which 
we fair traders do not wish our brands to 
reach. 

It takes millions of dollars of advertising 
and selling, and years of intense marketing 
effort, to create a brand. But, in a few years, 
sharp price-cutting practices can destroy all 
the goodwill originally created. 

And now, gentlemen, let me take up in 
detail the three points which I stressed in 
behalf of fair trade, at the outset of my 
remarks. 

Point No. 1: It is possible, as a result of 
fair trade, that all prices to the consumer 
might tend to be reduced. 

In order to understand what might ap- 
pear to be a paradox, we have to clearly 
know what actually happens when consumers 
buy in stores that are cutting prices.’ 

We know advertised brands are largely em- 
ployed as loss leaders to create store traffic. 
Those consumers who buy only loss leaders 
gain. Those who buy other goods (not loss 
leaders) pay for the bargains which the 
former group obtains. One day any single 
customer may be in the first group. Tomor- 
row she may be in the second group. Any 
gains to the consumer from all these gyra- 
tions are, perhaps, nil. Consumer customers, 
not sharpened to these retail pricing prac- 
tices, may even overpay in the long run. 

Now, let us supose the consumer decides 
to buy the store’s private brand. The price 
of the private brand is exactly the same in 
every single market of either a chain, or an 


in spite of the fact that it is generally well 
known that the cost of operating varies in 
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voluntarily price downward their own Private 
brands, because they would no longer hay, 
to use them as loss off-sets. 

You would think, from reading some retail 
ads that certain retailers have been abie {, 
work out some sort of economic abracadabn, 
that permits them to profitably sell a!) their 
goods in their stores at deep cut prices or 
below cost. You and I know that this ; 
sheer nonsense. No stores are so efficient as 
to accomplish this and because of this. the 
consumer is, perhaps, paying more for mer. 
chandise than she might otherwise haye to 
if the national brands weren't cut so deeply 
in price. 

Loss leaders are low-gross margin mer. 
chandise dilute the profits created by nor. 
mally and fairly priced goods. Few, if any, 
retailers are ever willing to accept the re. 
sponsibility for the creation of loss leaders, 
Retailers almost always saddle their competi. 
tors with the responsibility for this conqj. 
tion. Few are willing to accept the onus 
for this obvious unremunerative process, 
because they know it is not good business, 

I would suspect that most dealers employ. 
ing loss leaders would enjoy getting off the 
horns of this dilemma. Each, however, 
would prefer that his competitor take the 
risks involved in initiating such a program, 
Retailers are truly between Scyila and 
Charybdis and they would, perhaps, wel. 
come manufacturers who legally try to main. 
tain fair and equitable retail prices—prices 
which absorb their fair share of the over. 
head load and leave a fair profit. 

We quote the following from a recent sur. 
vey, dated April 1, 1954, issued by Progressive 
Grocer, a leading trade paper: 

“Some operators have wondered what 
would happen to drug and toiletry prices if 
fair-trade laws became invalid. At least a 
partial answer to this possibility is provided 
by this survey. A few States are not bound 
by fair trade legislation and retailers in 
these States have complete freedom of action 
in pricing health and beauty aids. It is 
interesting to note that average margins in 
these non-fair-trade States are slightly 
higher than in fair-trade States—indicating 
the strongest kind of dealer determination 
to maintain drug sales at a profit.” 

This is proof that fair trade might even 
tend to reduce the price to the consumer, 
and one consumer would not be paying for 
the other consumer’s bargains. It follows, 
also, that greater emphasis thereby might 
be placed on quality, durability, and other 
factors which enter into the eventual cost of 
merchandise. 

And now my second point—deep price 
cutting of the leading brands makes it im- 
possible for secondary brands to compete 
and, therefore, tends toward undue concen- 
tration of business in the hands of a few. 
It tends toward the creation of bigness, as 

medium and small size businesses. 

The dominant brands in any industry may 
survive the effects of price slashing, but the 
secondary brands, which follow this same 
course of action, will find their brands dis- 
appearing from the shelves. 

Besides, it would take an inordinate and 
uneconomic volume of advertising, beyond 
the financial means of secondary manufac- 
turers, to find a position on even a limited 
mumber of dealers’ shelves. It has been 
thoroughly established that price cutting is 
one of the most effective means of elimina- 
ting competition. 

The leader or, perhaps, the No. 2 brand 
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mit to the number of loss leaders or 
table brands any retailer wants to 
ndle in any one class of goods. 
“a further proof of this, we claim that the 
ery presence of private brands, which retail- 
ve employ for the purpose of creating profit, 
is their answer to the price cutting on the 
nationally advertised brands. These private 
brands are, in effect, replacing what might 
nave been normally the secondary brands in 
the industry. And, to carry the point still 
further, in many retailing operations the 
rivate brands have actually become the 
No. 1 seller. 

And now for my final point—the system 
of price cutting may, eventually, lead to 
Government control and, perhaps, the oper- 
ation of standard retail stores, with a single 
jabel available for any one kind of com- 
modity. 

The competitive practices in the distri- 
bution industry, of loss-leader selling and 

jow-gross margin selling, has resulted in a 
continuing diminution of net profit before 

taxes and after taxes. 

As this practice continues and forces the 
retailing industry into losses and further 
chaotic conditions that accompany such a 
situation, you will find those proposing, as 
they have before, the concept of the oper- 
ation of standard retail stores, with a single 
label available for any one kind of a com- 
modity. This, of course, will spell ruin to 
the entire advertising industry, and to the 
entire concept of brand marketing, and to 
the consumers’ freedom of choice. 

An example of this condition and the 
chaos which is indicated above can be found 
in the coupon and loss-leader selling, which 
is now an uncontrollable Frankenstein ex- 
ercising a despotic usurpation of the grocery 
scene. 

It was recently established that it costs 
the average retail store about 2.6 cents each 
to handle coupons. Yet manufacturers, for 
the most part, only allow @ penny per cou- 
pon to the retailer. When you consider that 
coupons, for the most part, are associated 
with loss leaders, it becomes clear that this 
operating loss must be absorbed by consum- 
ers on other items bought in the store. 
Somebody pays for it. 

And, what’s more, the same thing is be- 
ginning to rear its ugly head in drug re- 
tailing. The craze for volume at any price 
will one day explode like an H-bomb and 
will destroy manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers alike. 

One of the largest soap manufacturers in 
the world attributes its losses in the past 
few years to the fierce competition of cou- 
pons and giveaways. ‘This soap manufac- 
turer claims, “This would come to an end 
if the management of the three soap com- 
panies followed their desires, but none wants 
to initiate the move lest it be caught on 
the short end of the competitive rope.” 

I think that this committee should also 
consider the importance and significance of 
the District of Columbia at this particular 
time. Washington, D. C., is an important 
geographical outpost which non-fair-trade 
operators are beginning to use as a boot- 
legging bese of operations. Wholesaling and 
retailing operations are growing up in the 
District of Columbia, whose avowed purpose 
it is to circumvent fair-trade laws of all the 
other surrounding States, clear to New Eng- 
land and clear to Florida. These houses are 
ready to flaunt the laws of the States where 
their price-cutting activities have been 
Stopped by injunction. It would seem that 
our legislators should not permit the Capital 
of our country to be used as a spawning 
ground for operators who would break down 
fair trade in States where there is clear ad- 
judication sustaining fair trade. 

Nothing I have said is intended to relieve 
either the manufacturer, the wholesaler, or 
the retailer from the burden of responsibility 
for lower operating costs. Manufacturers do 
hot compete ina vacuum, In the final anal- 
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ysis, the consumer makes the voluntary 
choice of the merchandise she will buy from 
the shelves of the retail stores of America. 
Each manufacturer’s production and mar- 
keting operation must employ the most 
modern techniques, in order to bring the 
goods to the consumer at the lowest possible 
fair price. In the final analysis, if a manu- 
facturer can produce a competitive article, 
and sell it at a fair-traded price, and protect 
it with a fair margin to the distribution in- 
dustries, and do it at a lower price than his 
competitor, he will have a fair advantage. 

Another name for the capitalistic system 
is—the profit system. Our country grew 
strong from profits. Our schools, colleges, 
hospitals, roads, and so forth are the prod- 
uct of the profit system. It is the profit sys- 
tem that we wish to protect, so that it may 
go on improving our already high standard 
of living. 





Capitol Page School Commencement Ad- 
dress by Attorney General Brownell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include an address to 
the Capitol Page School at their com- 
mencement exercises on Monday, June 
14, 1954, by Attorney General Brownell: 


You know, I’m a bit envious of you young 
gentlemen graduating here tonight. It isn’’ 
because you're younger than I or because 
you have the idealistic vision of youth. 

But, I’m a bit envious because you not only 
have completed some fine scholastic courses 
but you have gained an insight into the forces 
of history which is denied to most of us at 
your time of life. In your studies, past and 
future, you have the knowledge to find living 
meaning in the words of sometimes dusty 
textbooks. 

You have also the guidance and inspira- 
tion of your daily activities alongside men 
struggling to translate the ideals and heri- 
tage of this Nation into present-day actions. 
You see occasional examples of men who 
would twist those ideals to their own selfish 
ends. But you see more those who are liv- 
ing examples of the best in our free way of 
life. Because you have experience beyond 
your years, you can, if you will, become the 
best citizens, become the civic leaders for the 
good of your generation. 

Of all the blessings conferred on us by our 
form of Government, the right of active 
participation in the affairs of our Nation— 
the right to be heard—is of fundamental 
importance. This right, this privilege, is ex- 
pressed in various ways under our laws as 
free speech, free press, free assembly. 

Men have fought and died to preserve these 
privileges for us. Our Nation even now is 
engaged in a lengthy struggle to maintain 
them for ourselves and our descendants. The 
cost is often high—but freemen would have 
it no other way. 

The cost which we all must bear every day 
of our lives is found in the duties that go 
with our citizenship. Those duties are found 
in part in our laws, but others must be 
found within ourselves, each of us. They 
are moral obligations which stem from the 
law of God. Since our Nation was estab- 
lished on a belief and trust in God, His laws 
must be obeyed just as we would obey legis- 
lative enactments. 

The founders of our country believed, as 
you and I believe, that because man was 
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created by God he was given certain in- 
alienable rights. Sometimes we refer to 
those rights as the dignity of man. When 
we trample on those rights, we are trampling 
on the laws of God. When we deny a fel- 
low man any of those rights or when we strip 
him of his dignity, we are violating a moral 
law just as surely as killing a man deliber- 
ately and cold-bloodedly violates a written 
as well as a moral law. 

Our statutes setting up penalties for mur- 
der stem directly from moral law. Yet there 
are other moral laws which are not on the 
statute books. We are not obliged to feed a 
starving person. We incur no penalty if we 
turn our back on the drowning man when 
we might have saved him. Nor is loyalty a 
legal relationship except insofar as the Na- 
tion can punish those who commit overt acts 
endangering our security. A written law 
cannot compel devotion or patriotism, as 
such, They spring from a free will to pro- 
mote the interests of our Nation and its 
citizens. 

Today there is a clash between two fun- 
damentally different approaches to life. On 
the one hand is the Judaic-Christian con- 
cept of a society based on a belief in a 
Supreme Being. On the other hand is athe- 
istic communism which is opposed not only 
to our concept of government but to the 
purpose of all life as we understand it. 

Atheistic communism gives lip service to 
what it calls ideals. But we know it as a 
vast, sinister, worldwide conspiracy. We 
recognize it as tyranny in its darkest form. 
Like all tyranny, it feeds on ignorance and 
misunderstanding and deceit. It denies the 
very existence of justice, the very existence 
of moral law. It believes laws are only tools 
to accomplish the liquidation of those who 
would oppose communism, to enslave those 
who come under its grasp. 

There is no doubt that the Communist 
leaders hope to enslave the world. They 
have proclaimed that purpose in every one 
of their basic writings. Likewise, there is 
no doubt that, to succeed, the men in the 
Kremlin must destroy this Nation as we 
know it. The United States presents to them 
the greatest obstacle to success, the shining 
example of all that freemen stand for. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out re- 
cently, “There is no other subject or purpose 
in which Americans are so completely united 
as in their opposition to communism.” 

Yet, to our friends abroad—and indeed 
even to ourselves—this very opposition to 
communism seems to be the greatest cause 
of any division among us. As the President 
warned, we must apply more knowledge and 
intellect to the problem—and less prejudice 
and emotion, 

We must remember thai the strategy of 
the Communist leaders is that of divide and 
conquer. We must not fall for it; we must 
not let others fall for it. The Communists 
exploit every difference among us. We can- 
not, as they would like us to do, lose faith in 
our institutions and in the essential wisdom 
of freemen. We cannot accept our freecloms 
lightly. 

The founders of this Nation were moti- 
vated by rebellion against tyranny. They 
were sick to death of the revolting contempt 
of tyrants for the individual human being. 

Yet, their actions were not rash but de- 
liberate. No government in history was ever 
more deliberately thought out than that of 
the United States. No government at its 
beginning was more agonizingly scrutinized 
from every aspect of reason and historical 
experience. 

The founders were wise enough to know 
that this Nation would face constant prob- 
lems, changing situations. They made pro- 
visions to meet new problems, new times. 

They realized, too, that a government of 
law, no matter how close to perfection, must 
be conducted by men; that some men abuse 
freedoms; that there is a need for restraint. 
They derived a very careful system of checks 
and balances. 
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George Washington, in his writings, said 
the Government would rest upon the virtue 
of the people. He warned that possibly the 
greatest threat would be a listlessness among 
the citizens “for the preservation of the nat- 
ural rights of man.” Benjamin Franklin gave 
something of the same warning when he re- 
plied to a question as to what form of gov- 
ernment had been devised by saying, “We 
have given you a Republic—if you can keep 
it.” 

While the preservation of our freedoms 
must be the business of every citizen, there 
is no need for a return to the ways of the 
vigilantes of frontier days. Freedom cannot 
be preserved by lynch law. 

President Eisenhower put it all very simply 
by saying that our hopes and dreams “must 
first come to pass in the heart of America.” 
In the same vein, he noted that the things 
which make us proud to be Americans “are 
not the jewels we wear, or the furs we buy, 
the houses we live in. The things that 
make us proud,” he declared, “are of the 
soul and the spirit.” 

The spirit of America is its greatest weapon 
in the worldwide conflict of today. The 
competition is not only with force of arms. 
It is more a battle for men’s minds. The 
free nations must demonstrate the supe- 
riority of their moral and social principles in 
everyday actions. 

You are far better equipped than most 
to translate our ideals into action. Do not 
be afraid to do so. And don’t lose faith, 
either with the past or with the future. 

It is true that mankind, during the past 
50 years, has made more technical and ma- 
terial progress than in the previous 2,000 
years. But that progress is continuing, it is 
accelerating. You need only look at the tre- 
mendous growth of our own population to 
realize what that growth alone means in the 
way of new markets, new jobs, new technical 
needs. 

The use of atomic power for peace almost 
defies imagination. Yet we are building our 
first ship to be powered in this fashion. A 
young scientist says he can run a train with 
atomic power. We are ready to start build- 
ing our first commercial atomic powerplant. 
The young people of today face a period of 
progress and almost limitless opportunity. 

But, in accepting that material oppor- 
tunity, you cannot afford to forget the spir- 
itual heritage that has withstood many chal- 
lenges over the years. Our strength, in fact, 
stems from that fight against tyranny, in 
whatever guise we encounter it. There is no 
need to become hysterical in our present bat- 
tle against Communist tyranny. There is no 
need to sacrifice our cherished liberties. 

There are those among us who would be 
afraid, who would forget that the American 
way is the courageous way, that we would 
face our problems with faith, that truth must 
ever be the bulwark of our freedoms. 

Armed with faith and truth, our Nation 
shall continue to grow and prosper. Armed 
with the same faith and truth, you can carry 
your responsibilities with courage and under- 
standing. 





Oh, Happy Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp the following 
excerpt from the July issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest: 
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Ou, Happy UNEMPLOYMENT 

A news release which we have received 
from the Department of Labor seems to 
indicate that the administration sees a 
blessing in unemployment. The release an- 
nounced: “Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell today announced that the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system added 
$552,950,329 to local community and na- 
tional purchasing power during the first 
quarter of this year.” 

We are not disposed to argue that the 
unemployment checks added to the country’s 
purchasing power, since the average weekly 
payment for total unemployment was $24.65 
and it isn’t hard for a family to spend that 
much a week on food and clothing at to- 
day's prices. Nonetheless we cannot escape 
the suspicion that if the persons who were 
getting the average check of $24.65 for not 
working were getting bigger checks for pro- 
ducing something useful they might be 
spending even more than $24.65 each week, 

Anyhow, we congratulate the Labor De- 
partment for an artistically written news re- 
lease. You don’t have to look for the silver 
lining in the unemployment picture—the 
Labor Department lets you have it right be- 
tween the eyes. 





House Bill Speeds Ship Inspections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
every hope and expectation that shortly 
this House will be considering H. R. 6253, 
to amend Public Law 410, 78th Congress, 
with regard to compensation for over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work of em- 
Ployees of the United States Public 
Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Di- 
vision. 


A number of my colleagues have ex- 
pressed interest in this bill and, in this 
connection, I quote an article from the 
June 13, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times which is self-explanatory: 

House Brit Speepvs Sure INsPecTIONs 


Round-the-clock inspection of ships at 
quarantine, long sought by the shipping in- 
dustry, moved a step closer to realization last 
week as the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported fa- 
vorably on a bill that would provide the 
service. 

United States Public Health officers, 
charged with the ship examinations, now 
work only between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Ves- 
sels arriving later are forced to wait for 
clearance until the next day, a requirement 
that shipowners say costs the industry hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

The measure calling for 24-hour inspec- 
tions was introduced by Representative 
THomAs M. PELLY, Republican, of Washing- 
ton, It would provide for the examinations 
through the payment of overtime compen- 





sation to Public Health officers at the ex- : 


pense of the shipping companies asking for 
out-of-hours service. 

Under the proposed legislation the officers 
would work between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 6 
days a week, with overtime being paid after 
5 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays. The 
overtime would consist of a half-day’s basic 
pay for each 2 hours of out-of-hours work 
on & weekday and double time for Sunday 
and holiday work. 
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The favorable action of the committee y 
hailed by William P. Giesen, manager 4 
counsel of the Maritime Association oy 
Port of New York, an organization of ; 
members and companies engaged in 
phase of the port’s shipping activities, 

Mr. Giesen said that 40 percent of ; 
shipping entering the port in a norma) da 
arrived after 6 p. m. and was forced to ty 
idle until the next day. The owners fe) 
he said, that the overtime costs invoives 
in the 24-hour service would be smail com. 
pared to the expense of long delays. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
which represents.a large group of tanke 
and dry-cargo shipowners, also expresseq ap. 
proval of the committee's action. Tanke 
operators will be especially benefited if th, 
legislation is enacted. These vessels can yp. 
load their oil cargoes in less than 24 hours 
and sail again for another cargo. Quarantine 
delays are not only expensive but they dis. 
rupt tight operating schedules. 


Mr. Speaker, I call particular atten. 
tion to the provision of this measyre 
which would permit ship operators to 
reimburse the Federal Treasury for over. 
time costs if night or weekend service js 
requested. As it is now, the ships arriy. 
ing out of regular hours must delay 
docking, which entails a cost per ship 
of from $2,500 to $5,500. By reimburs. 
ing the Government for overtime the 
shipping industry will save substantial 
expense caused by such delays. 


every 
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Neglect of a National Shrine in New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp a letter which I have received from 
Mrs. David B. Kushein, of Denver, Colo, 
relative to the neglect of one of America’s 
most precious shrines, namely, the build- 
ing in New York City where our first 
Congress met and where President 
Washington took his first oath of office. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 





June 14, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: May I thank you 
again for receiving us so graciously when 
we were in Washington. Our children still 
talk about you and our wonderful Capital. 

Last Friday we went to see the Wall Street 
section of New York. In our tour we saW 
the building where our First Congress met 
and where President Washington took his 
first oath of office. After the sights of Wash- 
ington, D. C., it was very disillusioning to us 
to see the condition of this national shrine. 
Perhaps you didn’t know about this, s0 1 
thought I should write you. 

The building itself is dirty, run down, and 
in total disrepair. The stairs to the en- 
trance were littered with papers, garbage 
from lunches, and people eating and loiter- 
ing. We felt this a desecration of a place 
which should be a source of pride to us ail. 
I know you will call it to the attention of 
the proper authorities. 
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Again many thanks for your courtesies and 
oe will look forward to seeing you in Denver 
in the fall. 


sincerely, 
_ Joan PLATT KUSHEIN 


Mrs. David B. Kushein. 





Tomorrow’s Supply of Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
speaker, I have had called to my atten- 
tion certain recommendations of the 
Water Resources Policy Committee of 
the National Conservation Conference. 
These recommendations take the form of 
a proposed bill having as its principal 
purpose establishment of a national 
policy respecting to the sound develop- 
ment and use of our Nation’s greatest 
replenishable natural resource—water. 

They are, I understand, the end 
product of many months of intensive 
study of this subject by the Water Re- 
sources Policy Committee development 
program. 

My committee, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, has, during the past several 
years, conducted a study of our water 
resources. The study has been most in- 
teresting and quite revealing. For in- 
stance, my State, Nebraska, has the 
greatest amount of water of any State, 
yet, it is considered a semi-arid State. 
A study recently completed by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska shows that the 
underground water supply within the 
borders of Nebraska would fill a reser- 
voir covering the entire area of Ne- 
braska to a depth of 60 feet. It seems 
almost unbelievable, but those who made 
the estimate consider it a conservative 
one. 

Ihave mentioned the studies made by 
my committee. To be more explicit, they 
are; First, photosynthesis—Basic Fea- 
tures of the Process; second, The Physi- 
cal Basis of Water Supply and Its Prin- 
cipal Uses; third, Groundwater Regions 
of the United States; and fourth, Sub- 
surface Facilities of Water Management 
and Patterns of Supply—Type Area 
Studies, 

I am advised that the principles en- 
bodied in this measure have not been en- 
dorsed en toto by the National Water 
Conservation Conference, but that this 
group, by early next year, will have 
scheduled a meeting for the purpose of 
refining, if necessary, the broad state- 
ments of principle contained therein. I 
want to point out that the introduction 
of this modified bill does not constitute 
my personal endorsement of all of its 
Provisions, even though many of these 
Provisions do reflect the tentative con- 
clusions reached by my committee mem- 
bers in studies over the past 18 months 
of so-called local-control legislation, 
having as its purpose a greater degree of 
Federal-local cooperation. 

During the past year and a half, much 
has been done to help create a realistic 
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national water policy. President Eisen- 
hower, only recently, created a cabinet- 
level committee to study and make rec- 
ommendations for our national water 
policy. That committee, quite naturally, 
is headed up by Secretary of Interior 
McKay. As chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I plan to 
appoint a committee to work with this 
— and others interested in this prob- 
em. 

Since I feel this bill would supplement 
any action taken by the executive branch, 
I am today introducing a modified bill 
embodying most of the proposals of the 
National Water Conservation Conference. 
I feel this will help to promote a program 
designed to establish better Federal- 
State-local-private relationships in the 
development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources. I do feel this will give Congress 
the opportunity to meet one of its basic 
obligations of studying the present situ- 
ation and laying down the policy it 
should follow. 

To point out the need for this study, 
I might remind my colleagues that with- 
in the 17 Western States we -have three 
Departments of Government functioning 
in the field of water and land resource 
development—the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Corps of Engineers of the De- 
partment of the Army. Members of my 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs have been acutely aware of the 
need for a reexamination by the Congress 
of national policy respecting these coor- 
dinate responsibilities. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I do feel that 
the procedure set forth in this bill is an 
excellent example of democracy at its 
best with all working together to accom- 
plish our specific aim, 





Dr. Samuel! Rosenblatt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, It was 
my honor and privilege to extend an in- 
vitation to Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, rabbi 
of the Beth Tfiloh Congregation of Balti- 
more, Md., a congregation which num- 
bers more than 2,500 families among its 
members, to offer the opening prayer of 
the House of Representatives on Friday, 
June 11, 1954, 

In addition to serving as the rabbi of 
the Beth Tfiloh Congregation for more 
than 27 years, Dr. Rosenblatt has distin- 
guished himself as an author and educa- 
tor. He is presently preparing his ninth 
volume for publication and is associate 
professor of languages at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. He has 





recently been 
invited to teach at the Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity in Israel upon its completion next 
year. 

Dr. Rosenblatt, a son of the late re- 
nowned cantor, Joseph R. Rosenblatt, is 
the president of the Jewish Religious 
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Council of Baltimore and of the Mizrachi 
Organization of Baltimore. 

After listening to the stirring and pro- 
found prayer delivered by Dr. Rosen- 
blatt, in which he called upon the Mem- 
bers of the House, under the guidance of 
our Lord, to champion the democratic 
way of life, and men throughout the 
world to recognize each other as brothers 
and dwell together in amity, friendship, 
and concord, many of my colleagues ac- 
corded tributes to Rabbi Rosenblatt to 
which few members of the cloth have 
been privileged. 

It behooves me to offer my own per- 
sonal gratitude to this great man. 





Address by Thomas Dorgan, Clerk of the 
Suffolk Superior Civil Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en- 
lightening address of Mr. Thomas Dor- 
gan, clerk of the Suffolk Superior Civil 
Court, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to the members of St. Brendan’s 
Holy Name Society at their annual com- 
munion breakfast at St. Brendan's 
School Hall, Dorchester, Mass., on Sun- 
day, June 13, 1954: 

I wish to thank the members of the St. 
Brendan's Holy Name Society for their kind 
invitation to address you this morning, and 
trust that what I have to say will be of 
interest to you. 

My talk this morning will be on thought 
control and the laxity of the executive de- 
partment in following through when mate- 
rial was given to the Justice Department by 
the FBI. They kept silent when it was their 
duty to act. 

We hear a good deal today about the burn- 
ing of books. People are shouting loudly 
about the censors who threaten human free- 
dom. Free speech, freedom of expression, 
and freedom of thought are supposedly under 
ruthless attack by fanatics in religion, prudes 
in entertainment, and tyrannical inquisitors 
in Government. 

How confused and tragically amusing the 
thing can become was demonstrated recently 
when the President of the Nation slapped a 
gag rule over a congressional investigating 
committee which forbade the executive de- 
partment to talk, and a few days later the 
same Executive proclaimed before a national 
audience that we must rid America of those 
who would impose thought control. 

What puzzles many Americans even more 
is to read the cries of alarm of leftwing pub- 
lications concerning the inquisitorial meth- 
ods of Senator McCarTny, roundly denounc- 
him as a national threat to freedom of 
thought and expression, while in adjacent 
columns they read the impassioned pleas of 
Senator McCartuy berating those who re- 
strict information from the American people. 

There is obviously need for Americans to 
regain their composure and do a little funda- 
mental thinking on the relationship between 
the rights of the individual and the rights 
of the Nation—between the liberty of the 
citizen and the liberty of the community. 
We must remember we are in a dangerous 
cold war, which to me is as bad as a hot war. 





6 Ie come 
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It is not my purpose here to present a 
reasoned analysis of this profound and deli- 
cate problem, which has become so acute in 
our times. I simply want to state that it is 
highly incongruous for a group of men in 
our administration to denounce thought 
control in one breath and to impose a gag 
rule in the next. 

Policies pursued for national security are 
rightly supervised by the Nation's Chief 
Executive. The national security often de- 
mands secrecy of information. But such a 
demand must never be construed as being 
so absolute that it automatically raises the 
vast number of citizens in the executive de- 
partment above suspicion or investigation— 
above denunciation and accusation—of trial 
and conviction. Nor is it evident that such 
investigation and denunciation, etc., belongs 
exclusively to the executive department 
when it is found to be at fault. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Constitution makes it 
very clear that certain special crimes, such 
as “treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors” committed by civil offi- 
cials of the Federal Government are to be 
tried by the Senate (par. 6, sec. III, art. I, 
and sec. 4, art. II), but only after the House 
of Representatives decide the case by a 
majority vote. 

And if, perchance, in the present confu- 
sion in Washington the right of the congres- 
sional investigating committee to obtain 
knowledge of conspiracy within the execu- 
tive branch of Government should be chal- 
lenged before the Supreme Court by those 
who maintain that such investigation be- 
longs to the magnificently competent FBI 
while the power to act on their findings and 
to hoard their findings belongs exclusively 
to the executive department, let such people 
healthily meditate on the established fact 
that for many years the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation accurately relayed astounding 
information of subversion to the doorstep 
of the executive department, which woefully 
bogged down on effective action in the face 
of such a threat to the national security. 
Who investigates the executive department 
officials when the officials appear to be crim- 
inally negligent in acting on the data of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? 


It is indeed ironic to read about men in 
political life and in legal circles who should 
know the difference between right and wrong 
giving false information to the American 
people. 

They try to tell the American people that 
the FBI and the courts will take care of 
subversion. The FBI is only an investigat- 
ing agency. It does not evaluate, and it 
cannot prosecute. The courts cannot do 
anything until the cases are put on the active 
list. Prominent men and women who had 
experience with the Communist conspiracy 
will tell you that to combat communism by 
exposing it is the greatest weapon of all. 

Attorney General Brownell, in an address 
given to a gathering of citizens recently, said, 
in substance, that the FBI and the courts 
would take care of subversion. He did not 
mention about the congressional investigat- 
ing committees that made it possible through 
exposure to indict prominent members of 
the Communist Party—Remington, Alger 
Hiss, and. many others. Last October I sent 
@ letter to United States Attorney General 
Brownell urging him to have a Federal grand- 
jury investigation of communism here in 
Massachusetts, but to date we have received 
no action. 


At the present time the congressional in- 
vestigating committees are under attacks by 
prominent men and women in all walks of 
life who got tangled up with the Commie 
web. They are powerful because they are in 
key positions in our Government, in our edu- 
cational institutions, in the press, radio, 
television, etc. They are an articulate 
crowd and know how to propagandize for 
human consumption. Until recent years 
the congressional investigation was not a 
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widely employed instrument of the legisla- 
tive process. 

Today we have in our Federal Government 
the world’s largest enterprise, which means 
that the workload has increased enormously. 
The Government is growing in size; in fact, 
we are all over the world today, and we are 
the No. 1 target for the Kremlin conspira- 
tors. We are actually the only real free na- 
tion left with the democratic process. 

In a way, Our modern story begins with 
the Teapot Dome scandal of the Harding ad- 
ministration, because that affair served as a 
landmark in focusing public attention on the 
congressional investigations. Everybody re- 
members the unprecedented height it 
reached in public interest. 

Involved in that controversy was Secre- 
tary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, and 
Former Attorney General Harry Daugherty. 
According to the record, after that hearing 
congressional investigation became one of 
the most powerful weapons in the congres- 
sional armory. 

From the time of the Teapot Dome scandal, 
which took place in the mid twenties, no 
particular nationnwide interest was occa- 
sioned in the congressional investigative 
process until the establishment of the Dies 
committee in May 1938. This was the House 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. As growing political pressures from 
foreign nations increasingly made themselves 
felt at this time, the Dies committee began 
to inquire into their possible influence in 
America. The committee investigated naz- 
ism, fascism, and communism. At that time, 
the influential liberals were extremely active 
against nazism and fascism, but as to com- 
munism, there was complete silence, because 
it was held by the liberals that communism 
was going to be the new heaven on earth. 
There was no such thing as due process ap- 
plied to anyone suspected of nazism or 
fascism. Constitutional rights were forgot- 
ten. The committee took the abuse, and 
vicious it was, from every angle during its 
early years when it delved into the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. -In spite of the many at- 
tacks, from the President of the United 
States down the line, the House itself ap- 
parently felt the committee was a worth- 
while exponent of congressional work. At 
any rate, the House never failed to extend the 
life of the committee at each session of 
Congress. 

Let us take a look at some of the investi- 
gations with a view to determining whether 
or not Congress ought to continue them. 
Take, for instance, recent and publicized 
inquiries looking into certain practices of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. For a great 
many years this Deparement of Government, 
like Caesar’s wife, was above suspicion. 
Then, like a bolt of lightning out of the blue 
sky, came evidence that all was not well in 
this agency. 

Another investigation hit the headlines 
held by a Senate committee which looked 
into the sale of Government-owned ships, 
which caused a national scandal. Another 
investigation by Congress consisted of look- 
ing into grain-storage deals entered into by 
the Department of Agriculture. . 

Take the celebrated case of Alger Hiss. 
This man had delivered secret documents to 
Russian Communists while he was a high 
employee in the State Department. His 
crime was reported to appropriate Govern- 
ment officials 10 years before Co 
learned of it, and even the President of the 
United States (Franklin D. Roosevelt) failed 
to do anything, and the man Hiss continued 

to work for the Government. He was Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s right-hand man in disas- 
trous Yalta. It was only after a congres- 
sional investigation shortsighted the situa- 
tion that anything was done. The Gov- 
ernment departments involved were forced 
to take action which they had failed to take 
earlier, The publicity attendant upon the 
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showing conclusively that the weapon of ¢, 
posure is the best weapon of all. 

We had United States Supreme Court 
Justices as character witnesses for fig 
United States district court judges, a former 
candidate for the presidency of the Uniteg 
States, and a Secretary of State. Thin of 
it—only for the congressional Investigating 
committee, Mr. Hiss might be Secretary ot 
State today. Our Secretary of State saig he 
would not turn his back on Hiss after hay. 
ing been found guilty of perjury. 

And speaking of the executive branch of 
the Government, which is supposed to ep. 
force the laws, bear in mind now that the 
Attorney General of the United States ig th, 
head of the Justice Department. Over , 
period of years, many conscientious Cop. 
gressmen have been disturbed about the 
failure of the Justice Department to act in 
several cases which were turned over to jt, 
not alone by the congressional Committees, 
but by the FBI. 

These were actual cases arising out of the 
investigations of Communist activities witn. 
in the various departments of our Govern. 
ment. The Hiss case was the principal one, 
The Justice Department finally instituteg 
action in that instance because of public 
pressure. Prior to that case, according to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorps, the Justice De. 
partment had been severely criticized on the 
floor of the House of Representatives {or 
failure to act in many other cases. 

Surely Congress, for the security of this 
Nation, must act if the Justice Department, 
which is a part of the executive branch of 
our Government, falls asleep on the job, 
where it has been brought to light that cer. 
tain cases were put in the back files to ac. 
cumulate dust, 


Our three branches of government, the 
legislative, which makes the laws, the judi- 
cial, which interprets the laws, and the 
executive, which enforces the laws, are 
jealous of the power of each other. Many 
of the authorities on constitutional law are 
in a quandary as to where the line of de. 
markation lies in the matter of the respec. 
tive powers of these three branches. 


The congressional investigating committee 
has saved America and should not be tam- 
pered with. Even the saint of the liberals, 
Felix Frankfurter, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and former President Woodrow Wil- 
son insisted, in substance, that to interfere 
with congressional investigations would be 
a sad day for America. 

Let me ask this question: Who has been 
smeared by congressional investigations? 
Very, very few, but we located and found 
many, many Communist conspirators who 
are out to destroy America, 

Take, for example, the Hiss case, the 
Harry Dexter White case, and now the pres- 
ent investigation as to Captain Peress in 
the Army who was promoted to major and 
given an honorable discharge—after hiding 
behind the fifth amendment. 


We must remember the American people 
are the masters of their destiny. We must 
respect the President of the United States, 
but we must never forget that the security 
of this Nation is more important than any 
one individual. 





Public Laws 374 to 383, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
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my 27th report on the legislation of the 

g3d Congress, aS follows: 

TwENTY -SEVENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dear Frienp: There is at this writing every 
indication that leadership has decided on a 

uick windup of the business of the 83d 

Congress, with the House marking time the 

final weeks while the Senate catches up, and 

adjournment not later than the first of 

August. Administration forces, still widely 

divided but now assuming a less bellicose 

surface appearance, are patching up com- 
promises (on the minimum basis) prepara- 
tory to calling it a day. : 

Big questions in everyone’s mind here: 
(1) How close are we to world war III? (2) 
Can the recession be halted or at least the 
worst of the economic storm be delayed un- 
til 1955? Everyone is hopeful for the best, 
fearful of a swing toward fresh perils. Mean- 
while the attitude of leadership seems to be: 
Wait and see what happens. 

Up to now there have been 206 rollcalls 
(123 in the Ist sess., 83 in the 2d sess.). 
Iam happy to report that good fortune has 
made it possible for your representative to 
answer all 206 rollcalls. I think you wish it 
that way. 

Here are the new laws enacted since my 
last report: 

PUBLIC LAW 374 (H. R, 7893): APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS, 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK, AND RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Appropriation bills will be covered in a~- 


separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 375 (H. R. 6186): PUBLIC LANDS 
LEASED FOR GRAZING 


Under the Taylor Grazing Act public lands 
may be leased for grazing purposes. Public 
Law 375, which passed the House by consent, 
amends the act to give a preference right to 
@ grazing lease to the original user of public 
land that was withdrawn from grazing pur- 
poses and later restored to such use. 


PUBLIC LAW 376 (H.R. 6870) : MARINE HOSPITAL 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


Under an act of 1900 the switching, park- 
ing, or stopping of railroad trains was for- 
bidden on or near the street passing through 
the property of the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans, for- 
merly known as the marine hospital. The 
city of New Orleans now wishes to erect a 
wharf on the Mississippi River near the hos- 
pital property and to service it with a rail- 
road spur requiring at times the switching 
of cars. The limitations in the act of 1900 
stood in the way. Congress accommodated 
with Public Law 376, removing the limita- 
tions, but only after assurances from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that with the safeguards proposed there 
would be no adverse effect on the comfort, 
care, and treatment of patients at the hos- 
pital. 


PUBLIC LAW 377 (H. R, 7057): HOMESTEADING 
IN EDEN 

Tipoff to ambitious homesteaders: The 
Secretary of Agriculture is about to open 
certain public lands in the Eden irrigation 
project area in Wyoming to homestead entry, 
5 percent cash down, mortgage to cover bal- 
ance. Public Law 377 clears the way by per- 
mitting the Secretary of Agriculture to trade 
lands in the area under his jurisdiction for 
those under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, an arrangement assuring the 
maximum utilization of the properties to be 
benefited by the irrigation. 
PUBLIC LAW 378 (H. R. 2696): EXPLOSIONS AT 

PORT CHICAGO 

This relates to California’s Port Chicago, 
where you may recall there were explosions 
in the naval ammunition depot that figured 
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in the headline news of 1944. Most of the 
damage claims have been settled. Public 
Law 378 provides a method for the settle- 
ment of the few remaining claims, totaling 
only some $25,000. It passed the House by 
consent on the unanimous recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committee, which is com- 
posed wholly of lawyers, some of them former 
judges. 

PUBLIC LAW 379 (H.R. 6374) : WARRANT OFFICERS 

IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Ex-service persons generally, I think, will 
approve of this legislation providing a statu- 
tory career plan for warrant officers similar 
to that covering commissioned officers. At 
present there are 39,847 warrant officers in 
service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air, Coast 
Guard). Public Law 379 establishes 4 mili- 
tary grades (W-1, W-2, W-3, W-4) and makes 
promotion mandatory after given periods of 
time. It will result in immediate promo- 
tions for some now in service, definite pros- 
pect ahead for others. The mandatory age 
for retirement is increased from 60 to 62 
years. 


PUBLIC LAW 380 (H. R. 7786): CHANGING 
ARMISTICE DAY TO VETERANS DAY 


Armistice Day (November 11) was declared 
@ legal holiday by an act of Congress in 
1938. It was a holiday dedicated to the 
world peace then believed to have been as- 
sured by the sacrifices of World War I. But 
soon thereafter World War II and then the 
Korean conflict shattered the dream. Public 
Law 380, recommended by all the veteran 
organizations, merely changes the name of 
Armistice Day to Veterans Day. Hereafter 
November 11 will be a holiday dedicated both 
to world peace and to homage to veterans 
of all wars of our country. 


PUBLIC LAW 381 (H.R, 4231): APPOINTMENT TO 
SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Under existing law 40 appointments to 
West Point and Annapolis are available to 
sons of members of the Armed Forces (both 
men and women) who lost their lives in 
World Wars I and II. Public Law 381 ex- 
tends the coverage to sons of members of 
the Armed Forces who were killed in action 
or died from disease since June 27, 1950, the 
commencement of the Korean action. 


PUBLIC LAW 382 (H. R. 4940): REDEMPTION OF 
TAX STAMPS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Another instance of the Congress of the 
United States serving as a combined State 
legislature and city council for Washington 
and the District of Columbia. Public Law 
382 merely provides_for the redemption of 
tax stamps damaged or destroyed (as by 
fire) after purchase. Congressman O'Hara 
of Minnesota, a ranking member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, gets much mention in the 
Washington newspapers. Recently one of 
the newspapers-here carried a highly com- 
plimentary first-page news story about a 
District activity of O’Hara of Minnesota 
illustrated with a photograph of O’Hara of 
Iifinois. 


PUBLIC LAW 383 (H. R. 7308): 
DEFENSE 


Title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 provides that in case of attack or 
imminent attack the President may pro- 
claim a state of emergency, afterward ex- 
ercising certain emergency powers. This 
provision, however, continued only until 
June 30, 1954. Public Law 383 repeals the 
expiration date and extends the emergency 
powers indefinitely. 

Reasons for the enactment (from Rept. 
No. 1340, House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices): “It is believed that this country is in 
as much danger of enemy attack, if not 
more, than when Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act (in 1950).” 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


FEDERAL CIVIL 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the May 23 issue of the Denver 
Post newspaper reveals an illustration 
of the difficulties in obtaining factual 
information relative to the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, which has 
been a source of annoyance to some of 
the members of the committee of this 
House which considered the bill. For 
the information of Members not on the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the editorial, entitled “Is the Storage 
Project Dead?” is as follows: 


The opponents of the Echo Park Dam on 
the Green River in the Dinosaur National 
Monument have been handed an important 
victory by the Department of the Interior. 
And it is the result either of incredibly poor 
staff work within the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the office of Under Secretary, or is part 
of a calculated plan to promote the upper 
Colorado project with one hand and kill it 
with the other. 

Those opposing the Echo Park project have 
insisted for more than 3 months that the 
Bureau's estimates of evaporation losses at 
& proposed alternative to Echo Park—a 
higher Glen Canyon Dam lower down on the 
Green—were in error. They said the Salt 
Lake City regional offices of the Bureau had 
miscalculated and had fixed the loss of water 
from evaporation far too high. Apparently 
they were right. Now they deserve credit for 
being so. 

The evaporation factor is important itn 
comparing the feasibility of several reservoirs 
in the enormous upper Colorado storage 
project. The Department of the Interior had 
told a committee of Congress that the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain reservoirs, when 
compared to the much greater storage pool 
at Glen Canyon, would conserve enough more 
water annually to supply a community of 
600,000 people. 

This week the Department of the Interior 
admitted that an error in evaporation esti- 
mates had been made. It turns out that if 
neither the Echo Park or the Split Mountain 
Dams are undertaken, and Glen Canyon Dam 
is raised to offset the loss of storage result- 
ing from abandonment of the two upstream 
projects, the net additional evaporation loss 
will be something like 25,000 acre-feet a 
year. And that’s not much. 

Now this information was known weeks if 
not months ago in the Utah regional office 
of the Bureau. Presumably it was trans- 
mitted to Washington; because when the 
error was finally corrected, the correction 
came from there and not from Salt Lake 
City. And the admission of error came at 
a time and under circumstances that played 
directly into the hands of those in Congress 
and out who have charged the Bureau and 
the Department with dishonesty and bad 
faith in this whole matter. 

The Bureau and the Department of the 
Interior are still, theoretically, in favor of the 
Echo Park Dam. They continue to insist that 
its storage capacity and power production are 
essential to the feasibility of a three-dam 
complex which includes Cross Mountain on 
the Yampa River and Flaming Gorge on the 
Green. And they point out that all are im- 
portant to meeting the upper Colorado Basin 
States’ commitments to Utah, which com- 
mitments guaranteed to that State certain 
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waters of the Yampa as a hedge against up- 
stream depletions of the Green by Wyoming. 
We have been impressed with that position 
and still are. 

But we must observe that the attitudes and 
the conduct of the Department of the In- 
terior, not only with respect to the Echo Park 
Dam but also toward the whole upper Colo- 
rado project, raise grave doubts as to its sin- 
cerity. And those who are contesting the 
economic necessity and feasibility of invest- 
ing almost a billion dollars in conserving 
and harnessing the water in the upper-basin 
States are proceeding virtually unchallenged 
by the Department. 

Instead of fighting for the upper-basin 
States, of explaining, defending, and promot- 
ing their claims and obligations with respect 
to the valuable Colorado which rises in 
them, the Department is either making em- 
barrassing mistakes, or looking the other 
way. 

The net effect of this fumbling, whether 
witless or calculated, is to compound and 
confirm the skepticism and opposition that 
much of the country, outside the West, has 
for the reclamation-power program which 
has contributed so much to western growth 
and prosperity. That program has progressed 
as far as it has only because “our” Depart- 
ment in Government has fought for it, tooth 
and nail. Now our interests, as a region, are 
apparently to be sacrificed to false economy 
and the appeasement of rebellious nonwest- 
ern elements within the Republican Party, in 
a bid for a spurious unity which upon such 
terms will do no permanent good to any- 
one—least of all the people of the West. 





Where Do We Go From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


Or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas.. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Honorable Alf M. Landon 
made a speech that merits considerable 
thought. He points out many fallacies 
of our present foreign policy. He stresses 
the fact that many have pointed out— 
the dangers involved when we must as- 
sume the whole responsibility for the 
future of the so-called free world. 

The speech follows: 

Wuerz Do We Go From Hert? 


(Address by Alf M. Landon, South Central 
Business Association, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., June 15, 1954) 


I speak today not as a Republican. Obvi- 
ously not as a Democrat. I speak as a plain 
American citizen who is not concerned in 
seeking partisan advantage by blaming whom 
for what. Once again I speak for a foreign 
policy based on an intelligent and vigorous 
appeal to the minds of men rather than 
threats and force. 

I believe it ill behooves any Democrat to 
criticize the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign poli- 
cies. By and large they are simply a con- 
tinuation of the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policies. 

I believe also that it ill behooves any Re- 
publican to criticize and recall the record 
of the confusions and contradictions that 
characterized the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policies, because confusion and contradic- 
tions have characterized the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policies. That really leaves 
solution of our foreign situation a bipartisan 
mess. Any selfish politician seeking personal 
and partisan advantage must unscrupulously 
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ignore the verities of those records and the 
intelligence of his audience. 

The startling, ominous, and belligerent 
statements by the Secretary of State, the 
Vice President of the United States, and 
members of the General Staff justified the 
charge that the Eisenhower-Dulles policies 
are leading us step by step into another war. 
Their glibly waived mailed fist alienated 
world opinion and support. 

I, also, believe that the national admin- 
istration is merely following in the old foot- 
steps of the three previous Democrat ad- 
ministrations. 

That is no plea of confusion and avoid- 
ance. It is simply an attempt to clear away 
the underbrush of partisan thinking and 
actions so that American discussion will not 
have that paralyzing handicap in formulat- 
ing public opinion. Some more underbrush 
that has clogged the thinking of the free 
world should be cleared by the Indochina 
crisis. 

Americans suffer from the quixotic con- 
cept that we are responsible for the future 
of the free world. There is also too much 
of a tendency among Americans to think of 
America as the free world. 

Atlas may have carried the world on his 
shoulders but no one has ever accused him 
of trying also to carry all the planets in our 
solar system—and demanding that he be 
allowed to tell them under what system they 
must revolve. 

Our associates in that world have made 
it plain these last weeks that they consider 
themselves perfectly capable of looKing after 
their own future in their own time and way, 
and that their policies do not go along with 
ours. Therefore, perhaps out of our diplo- 
matic defeats will come, not only a long 
overdue reappraisal and better understand- 
ing of the realities of our relations with other 
free nations, but also that the free countries 
may see more clearly Malenkov's real pur- 
pose of world conquest in the role of a 
modern Genghis Khan. 

We had better be realistic and realize that 
China is a power. We seem to be the only 
nation that is kidding ourselves about that 
and we certainly are not kidding our associ- 
ates or potential enemies. Nothing is to be 
accomplished by trying to convince the world 
that China does not exist, any more than 
trying to convince them that Pikes Peak 
does not exist or that England is going to 
hand back to Spain Gibraltar on a silver 
platter. 

The idea that America is going to keep 
Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, and other 
great free world countries from trading with 
China and Russia is absurd. 

In the mounting momentum of events and 
crescendo of rhetoric, there are two sincere 
and earnest groups with different plans of 
action for meeting the menace of Communist 
imperialism. 

There are well posted and conscientious 
people who believe we must meet force with 
force. That means war to stop war. That 
was the policy that led to World War II, and 
look what we got from that war that was to 
end all wars. War never will be the father of 
peace. : 

I oppose the fatalistic thinking that a 
third world war is inevitable and that we 
might as well get it over with. 

I do not believe there is much chance for 
® peaceful, stable, and free world as long as 
the Russian people are dominated by a little 
handful of cruel sadistic men. However, I 
do not believe 800 million people of diverse 
races, creeds, and nationalities can be for 
long last governed by a committee based on a 
political party of 6 million Russian members 
out of a population of 190 million, governing 
by machineguns and slave camps. 

As long as that is the case we will always 
be tottering on the brink of the holocaust. 
The Communists do not want peaceful and 
equitabie solution of any situation anywhere. 
That is true whether it be a labor dispute in 
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America or a political war in the jungles g 
Asia or the sands of Africa. 

But I believe that unhappy life jp 
armed world is preferable to a victorioys we 
in which death and destruction of everythi 
we believe in can be the only outcome. * 

A justified anxiety of what is taking plag 
in southeast Asia and responsibility for the 
future preservation of America must Dot 
blind us to the pursuit of continued efforts 
to find that security without the increas; 
involvement there that means a war in Which 
barbarism can be the only victor. 

For make no mistake. As severa) high. 
ranking generals have told us recently, there 
can be no limited war in Indochina. That 
means that talk of a limited air ang Navy 
expedition to that country is as phony as] 
said it was prior to World War II. 

Also, it means that for the first time sing 
1812, America will be invaded. The invasion 
will be across the Arctic Circle. 

The next world war will be fought on the 
home fronts of both Russia and the Unite 
States. It will not be in the jungles of 
some far-off land or by expeditionary force, 
It will be by H-bombs and atom bombs see. 
ing to knock out the citadel of the enemy, 
The English Association of Scientific Works 
is responsible for the estimate that on 
properly placed H-bomb will kill at leas 
2% million people in the populous Birming- 
ham, England, industrial area. 

Plans for civilian defense, evacuation of 
our cities, installation of war industries un. 
derground, are as illusionary as talk of limit. 
ing our military assistance to the French in 
Indochina to air and navy forces. Airmen 
and sailors bleed and die from wounds the 
same as soldiers, 

The second group I spoke of are those who 
believe that we should be prepared to meet 
force with force, but should continue to 
negotiate giving both world opinion time to 
form and gather strength against the Gen- 
ghis Kahn strategy of Malenkov or for that 
change in Russia or China that will force 
abandonment of their perilous plans for 
world conquest. 

I am not sure that the loss of Indochina 
means a turning point in the history of the 
world. I am sure that how the free world 
handles the Indochina affair may mean the 
end of modern history and civilization. 

One thing is sure. With Indochina in the 
hands of the Reds, I think we are either go- 
ing to have to pull out of the Korean 
Japanese-Formosa-Philippine line of defense 
or develop wholehearted support from the 
governments of those countries to greatly 
build up its military strength. 

In order to do that, I believe we should 
end this cutting down of the Army from 20 
to 17 divisions. I think we should add at 
least another 5 and possibly 10 divisions, 
Certainly, if we are going to maintain that 
line we will have to put at least two divisions 
in the Philippines plus a lot of air and 
navy—probably the same in Japan and some 
in Formosa. At the same time, if the people 
in Southeast Asia are willing to take effective 
action to defend themselves from the cruel 
Communists, they must be aided by equip 
ment and training. 

How are we going to do all of that on top 
of other defense plans and at the same time 
expand our domestic expenses without 
wrecking our economy is a problem the na- 
tional administration cannot ignore. 

No one can deny that hysteria and lack 
of statesmanship are already undermining 
the fundamentals of our democracy and 
causing lovers of peace and freedom through- 
out the world to lose confidence in us. Yes; 
not only to lose confidence in us but in many 
other countries a respect for the leadersbip 
they thought we possessed. 

The McCarthy-Army hearing now going 00 
before the Senate subcommittee would be 
disgraceful and at any time. 
Now, it is tragic to have the minds of 8 
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many in the executive and legislative branch 
of our National Government diverted and 
the thinking of Americans diverted from the 
pard decisions necessary to our national 
ence. : 
* Sauete the free world has the will— 
the intelligence—the resources—to prevent 
the holocaust of a third world war. 

Whether it can or not depends on how 
wisely it uses its strength and whether the 
soviet is blind to its own destruction. That, 
of course, we can do nothing about. But we 
can guide our own actions—in cooperation 
with other free countries. 

The time is evidently here for an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” not only of America’s for- 
eign policies but of the whole free world. 

That involves deliberations not only among 
the military experts but political leaders 
of all the free world. 

A start has been made by the conferences 
now going on between various free world 
governments and by the United Nations vot- 
ing to send observers to Thailand over Rus- 
sia's vote. If Russia vetoes further action, it 
will then be returned to the United Na- 
tions Assembly. That is another manifesta- 
tion of the growing importance of the As- 
sembly. It can be compared to the historic 
growth of the British House of Commons 
from a legislative body—originally of little 
importance in comparison to the House of 
Lords—to its present greater importance. 

Certainly the events of the last few months 
have demonstrated the disastrous conse- 
quence of failing to consult and cooperate 
with our other associates in the free world 
in the formulation and maintenance of a 
united front against Communist imperial- 
ism. The beacon light of America for peace 
and freedom in the world has been dimmed 
by false Communist propaganda astutely 
taking advantage of our ineptness in the 
battle for the minds of men. 

Instead of trying to sit on the lid of ex- 
plosive forces throughout the world, we have 
an educational Job to do that we are not do- 
ing well. We should be selling the real 
America to the world.’ But the voice of 
America is floundering around with a lot of 
waste effort. 

Because of the fad of emphasizing our 
faults instead of seiling our strength—even 
our own people are not fully aware of 
America’s greatness—the joy of being free— 
the honor of being fair—the blessings of be- 
ing generous. 

We know we are rich in material things— 
but do we know that we are rich in the great- 
est treasure in the world—freedom. It is 
time we sold ourselves and the world on 
America’s freedom. Soviet slave labor, short- 
ages, starvation, terror, and torture cannot 
stand that kind of competition. 

Doesn’t America have the salesmen to sell 
liberty, equality, and freedom? I believe it 
has. Let’s find them. 





Positive Action To Learn Fate of Missing 
Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following articles from the Boston 
Post, Tuesday, June 15, 1954: 

DeaTH By Fiat 


There are indications that the next inves- 
tigation of the subcommittee of the Com- 


- Schooley, 
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mittee of Governmental Operations, under 
the gavel of Senator Porrer, Republican, of 
Michigan, will look into what happened to 
Americans held behind the Iron Curtain. 
And not a minute too soon, for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by executive fiat, is killing 
them off in batches. Only 27 are now left 
of 944. 

In the news columns of this newspaper 
will be found. an account of how it is done. 
There were 944 members of our Armed 
Forces unaccounted for after prisoner swap. 
Since last September there have been formal 
determinations of death in 420 of these 
cases. There have been presumptive deter- 
minations of death in 497 others. That 
leaves 27 cases—and in July they will also be 
presumed dead. And that is all accom- 
plished under the Missing Persons Act—not 
on any information about the missing ac- 
quired from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The missing 944 are particularly bother- 
some to the Defense Department, always 
lousing up their nice, neat records. So, dead 
or alive, they are just erased from any con- 
sideration. The excuse is that the Reds 
won't tell us anything about what happened 
to the missing 944. By July, on the anni- 
versary of the capture of the last 27 men, 
the Defense Department will close the books. 


Unrrep States Ciarms ONLY 27 or 944 POW’'s 
ALIVE 


The United States Government is giving 
the “kiss of death” to 944 American youths, 
including an estimated 60 New Englanders, 
whose fate after their capture by the Com- 
munists in Korea is still undetermined, 
Commander Vincent A. Harroid of the Mas- 
sachusetts Chapter of American Prisoners of 
War, Inc., charged last night. 

The Government is “carefully and syste- 
matically erasing the names of those young 
men from their cards,” he charged as he 
announced a mass protest meeting will be 
held next Sunday at 2 p. m., in Gardner 
Auditorium at the State House. 

“Wives and parents of these forgotten men 
are asking why the identity of those still 
held prisoners by the Communists are not 
made public,” said Harrold. “Repeated re- 
quests about the fate of these youths have 
been answered with a lot of double-talk and 
issue-dodging. 

“It’s a serious charge when a man deserts 
his Government, but a lot more serious when 
a Government deserts 4 man who left his 
family to fight for it.” 

Harrold made public a letter he received 
from the Department of Defense in answer 
to a request his organization sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asking the Government take 
positive action to learn the fate of the miss- 
ing Americans. 


PRESUMED DEAD 


The letter signed by C. Herschel Schooley, 
director of public information, maintains 
that the information originally possessed 
about these men was in many Cases scanty 
and inconclusive and that it was never im- 
plied that all 944 were living. 


“Since last September,” according to 
“conclusive evidence has been 
obtained which has justified formal deter- 
minations of death in 420 of these cases; and 
presumptive findings of death as required by 
the Missing Persons Act have been made in 
the cases of 497 others. The Missing Persons 
Act is not yet applicable in the remaining 27 
cases. 


Harrold called this answer ridiculous. 
“Even assuming half of these men are dead,” 
he declared, “is the Government, merely by 
presumption, going to kiss off the remainder 
who might be suffering privations and tor- 
ture in Red slave-labor camps? It certainly 
appears that way. Under the Missing Per- 
sons Act, the remaining 27 will be wiped off 
the Slate, leaving it clean next month, when 
the required year is over.” 
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CLARK SAYS 3,000 HELD 

The American prisoners of war group, he 
said, has insisted the United States force the 
repatriation of the bodies of the dead Amer- 
icans, which was agreed to under the terms 
of the Korean truce, This would positively 
establish whether a soldier was alive or dead. 

“As recent as Memorial Day,” said Harrold, 
“Gen. Mark Clark, U. N. commander in Korea, 
declared during a speech at the dedication of 
an American cemetery in Nettuno, Italy, 
that the Communists, in his opinion, now 
hold 3,000 Americans captive behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

“General Clark had previously said that 
positive evidence was gathered establishing 
that many of these men were seen alive in 
prison camps. The Department of Defense, 
in its letter, assures us that they will con- 
tinue to seek a satisfactory accounting of 
the fate of the remaining 524 they consider 
still doubtful. 

“They tell us that diplomatic steps have 
been taken and that the Soviet foreign min- 
istry denies having any prisoners. Is the 
United States going to leave the matter as 
it stands? Is it going to bury these boys 
alive?” 

Notices of the protest meeting are being 
sent to the families of the missing, and those 
who have lost members in the Korean con- 
flict, said Harrold. 





Let’s Have That Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National Trib- 
une of June 17, concerning H. R. 9020, 
which is pending before the Committee 
on Rules: 

Ler’s Have THE RuLe 


Tt is not at all surprising to the country's 
war veterans and their dependents that 
throughout the Nation a newspaper cam- 
paign of resistance to pension payments has 
again manifested itself. In fact, we ex- 
pected it would come as soon as the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reported fa- 
vorably on H. R. 9020, a bill that is es- 
timated will cost $231 million for the first 
year of operation. This measure, which is 
designed solely to grant cost-of-living in- 
creases in compensation and pension pay- 
ments to most vetggans and their depend- 
ents, does not go as far as it should in that 
it averages something less than 10 percent in 
across-the-board hikes, but it is obviously 
the best that can be expected at this time 
and the several veterans’ organizations have 
accepted it as such even though prices have 
risen more by far than the contemplated 
increases proposed. Nevertheless, there is 
nationwide comment in the press about the 
“awful costs” involved and the “fantastic 
sums” that are being paid out by the Gov- 
ernment to the veteran class. 

Some inspired articles are claiming that 
final passage of this legislation is doubtful 
this year, the wish apparently being the 
father to the thought. Others furnish an- 
alyses of veterans’ payments over the years 
helping to create in the minds of an unin- 
formed public the impression that former 
servicemen are raiding the Treasury and that 
the relief they desire is utterly unwarranted, 
but, as we have remarked, we are not at all 
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surprised because the same thing has in- 
variably happened whenever such an enact- 
ment is sought. We think we would be 
atonished if the protests did not come. We 
have no means of knowing how many news- 
men, specialty writers and editor commenta- 
tors are themselves war veterans, and we get 
a little callous on occasion and wish that 
some of them who have so far escaped could 
be given a dose of duty in uniform so they 
could prove to themselves that war service 
is a rather peculiar occupation that some- 
how is more distinctive than normal] peace- 
time pursuits, but failing that, we suggest 
that these traducers inform themselves on 
the policy that has been followed by this 
country since its inception so they can learn 
that we are still a free people because the 
few have made the necessary sacrifices and 
that the usually generous treatment accorded 
to sick and disabled and aged former service- 
men, and their widows and orphans, has 
furnished the incentive which has kept us 
free, a practice that has paid handsomely 
in national dividends. 

However, that may be, there is now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Rules a 
request for a resolution to provide for debate 
on H. R. 9020. We had hoped, frankly, that a 
rules action would not be necessary and that 
the House leadership would recognize the 
Veterans’ Committee chairman and so ex- 
pedite passage of the bill, but perhaps that is 
hoping for too much. There is quite a back- 
log of administration-sponsored legislation 
yet to be considered before the Congress ad- 
journs 6 weeks or 2 months hence, and, even 
though such backlogs have been the rule 
rather than the exception in recent~years, 
there is always a chance that something will 
get lost in the shuffle. We do not want that 
to happen to H. R. 9020 which involves over 
3% million persons, of whom 2 million alone 
are in the directly service-connected class. 
It would be both poor policy and bad politics 
to let this measure go by the board. We, 
therefore, appeal to the rules group to give it 
early consideration and, without our argu- 
ing needlessly its recognized merits, say to 
that round dozen of powerful legislators that 
they cannot in conscience fail to lend 
their approval without violating the promises 
made by their respective political parties. 

This is at least nominally a Republican 
administration. Out in Chicago, during 
the summer of 1952, the GOP adopted in its 
party platform a veterans’ plank stating that 
“active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America during a state of 
War or national emergency constitutes a 
special service to our Nation and entitles 
those who have so served to aid and com- 
pensation in return for this service,” and the 
Republican Party promised, among other 
things to adjust veterans’ payments fairly 
and adequately to meet changes in the cost 
of living and to otherwise assist them. A 
few days later the Democratic Party made 
a pledge “to advance the welfare of all men 
and women who hav® seen service in the 
Armed Forces.” The full texts of those 
planks are readily available, and we shall be 
happy to furnish them to all members of the 
Rules Committee if they wish them. We 
save space here by not quoting in full, but, 
Republican or Democratic, those promises are 
binding. The bill now pending seeks to do 
only what both parties have said they’d do 
if they were placed in power, and we think 
that our veterans and their dependents who 
are covered in H. R. 9020 should expect no 
less than to have these pledges fulfilled. 

Actually, General Eisenhower is also 
clearly on record for the terms of this bill. 
As a candidate for the Presidency, he wrote 
to this editor in October 1952: “As has been 
clearly stated in the Republican platform, 
adjustments of compensation and pension 
payments must be made from time to time 
with the changes in the cost of living. This 
responsibility I shall never overlook.” That 
is not taken out of context, and we would be 
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giad also to furnish the entire letter to 
Rules Committee members, if they wish. It 
is also our confirmed opinion that even 
though the President does not usually inter- 
fere with legislative functions, his spokes- 
men should make it indelibly clear right now 
that this pension inciease bill has his ap- 
proval. We know it does. The Congress and 
the people should know it, and they should 
be informed forthwith. 

We have a few hard-boiled Congressmen 
who are pledged to those economies also 
promised by the Republican candidates. We 
cannot quarrel with them generally in their 
will to cut back on reckless spending, and 
we have done so only with the few who have 
tried to make veterans the butt of some 
unwarranted attacks, but we call attention 
to the fact that the legislation now before 
the Rules Committee, H. R. 9020, spells out 
exactly direct promises made by both ma- 
jor political parties when they sought elec- 
tion. They are promises made publicly and 
in good faith. We know that $231 million 
is not chicken feed in anybody’s language, 
and we also know—and would emphasize to 
everybody concerned—that wars cost a lot of 
money and that costs of the care of veterans 
and their dependents is just as much a cost 
of war as is the value of guns, ships, tanks, 
planes, and everything else besides man- 
power that wins wars. 

There is no reason to be squeamish about 
this thing, and we get just a little fed up 
with all of the newspaper campaigns against 
the veteran class, especially as they come 
along tuned up to stop some piece of meri- 
torious legislation. The people to be bene- 
fited by this bill are those to whom President 
Eisenhower said last January “the country 
owes so much.” They are involved in a 
statement uttered at the White House last 
Decemiber when the general said, “This ad- 
ministration is one that believes in keeping 
its promises.” 

It looks from where we sit that the cards 
are all face up on the table, so let’s have 
that special rule or, in any other parliamen- 
tary way, let’s get H. R. 9020 through the 
House now so that the Senate may have a 
chance to act before the curtain falls on this 
last regular session of the 83d Congress. 





What Is McCarthy’s Objective? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


Or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I attach—by request—a 
letter taken from the Letters From the 
People column of the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, dated June 6, 1954: 

Wuat Is McCartuy’s OsJEcTIVE? 
Evrror of the JouRNAL-GAZEITE: 

Throughout the McCartTuy versus Stevens 
congressional investigation, it is obvious that 
McCarthy, Cohn, Carr, and Schine.are using 
the Communist-infiltration investigation for 
some dire and hidden objective apart from 
discovering and removing subversives from 
our midst. ; 

What brings these conclusions? The Mc- 
Carthy approach is one of “I am the law” 
attitude and “I shall not let any power of 
American Government stop me,” vibrates 
throughout his work. 

One of the most viciously calculated and 
dictatorily threatening declarations was pub- 
licly made May 27 by Senator McCarrny in 
angry thunderous tones before the large TV 
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audience of the American people, to wit: 
that the Government employees be giy,, 
authority to report any suspected Gisloyajt 
or traitors in the Government, over the head, 
of their superiors, direct to him and his sub 
committee. Thus intimating that Govern. 
ment department heads were delibersia, 
coddling Communists and traitors with i 
ity or cover-up tactics. Senator McCizttay 
alertly replied in no uncertain leveling tone, 
of fire: “That to do such an unheard-of 
thing would destroy the security of the 
American Government.” 

McCartTnHy deliberately confuses anq Calls 
high Government officials, lars and com. 
pletely dishonest and coverups for Commy. 
nists in our Government, etc. 

He is more interested in trying to trick 
those on the committee investigating his 
work than in bringing the possible Commy. 
nists, themselves, into subjection. 

Is it the Schine money; can it be that 
McCarthy, Cohn, Carr, and Schine are cop. 
centrating upon discrediting both the Ty. 
man and Eisenhower administrations in the 
eyes of the American people; are they work. 
ing for promoting McCarTuy, as America's 
No. 1 strong superman? Are these the 
McCarthy patterns? 

Just look at his melancholy voice tones 
and monotonous repetitions and diabolica} 
inferences of almost emotionless diction, ang 
sudden violent temper when opposed in the 
least, with such phrases as “keep quiet,” 
“let me have your attention, Mr. Chairman,” 
and one moment condemning Secretary of 
Army Stevens in one breath and the next 
moment stating that the Secretary is 85 per. 
cent not to blame for his subordinate’s falsj. 
fications of facts, etc. And filibustering and 
cross-examining all speakers (except his own 
group) and challenging everyone who dares 
differ from his assertions. Even going so far 
as to state that he will print the confidential 
FBI memo stolen by an aid to his committee 
over Attorney General Brownell’s warning 
not to do it. Inferring that this top secret 
2%-page memo was from a 15-page FBI se- 
curity report by Chief J. Edgar Hoover, him- 
self, and signed by him, until Chief Hoover 
disacknowledged. 

In fact, this superambitious McCarty de- 
liberately confuses, through calculated diver- 
sions, to disorganize witnesses, implying that 
all are trying to cover up for guilty Commu- 
nists—and never directly questions wit- 
nesses, but injects his own conclusions and 
asks “if this is not so,” etc., testifying for 
the witnesses, as he asks a question. 

In fact, McCarTHy’s entire attitude is to 
invoke fear in those he questions and tries 
to hurry up their admissions that they are 
guilty of misrepresentations—uses pressure 
of the most insidious nature. 

All in all, McCartuy is promoting McCar- 
Tuy to the American people, as a Sir Gala- 
had and that he, alone, is honest and every- 
one else is corrupt and is permitting the 
Communists to undermine the Nation's se- 
curity. 

Crude, calculating, deceptive, and arrogant, 
McCarrTHy is more visibly dangerous to the 
morale and security of the American people 
than he is useful in circumventing purported 
Communists from destroying our security. 

‘If he is the loyal and impersonal servant, 
honest and above board, trying to rid our 
country of subversives in Government, 4s 
well as elsewhere, he should not try to make 
everyone, not in his good favor, appear to be 
pro-Communist. But, no, McCartny rides 
roughshod over all in his path to power, 
and looks with his hooded eyes (leeringly 
focused upon those before his august pres- 
ence) insinuating, with his Napoleonic pose 
and bis voice monotonously drolling off his 
eryptic lengthy sentences (without end) to 
make the witness. before him quake and 
tremble and become insensible of what he is 
saying. 

McCarry gives the impression that he !s 
insensible to any justice except of his own 
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and is playing upon the nerve center 

mine american people, more than the court 
mmittee assembled, which he is using as a 
comyground for his grandstand play for dic- 
tatorship power (America’s first dictator 
pid). This is the professional analysis one 
versed in personality techniques is certain 


e. 
to deduc Dr. NorMan SWEET. 


Fort WAYNE, IND. 





A Tribute to the Memory of the Late 
Elmer R. Gregor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress by the Honorable Richard F. Har- 
less, former Member of Congress from 
Arizona, before a gathering of American 
patriots at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va., on May 22, 1954, in 
which tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late Elmer R. Gregor, of Forest 
Lake Club, Pike County, Pa.: 

My friends, in keeping with our policy of 
honoring and perpetuating the memory of 
outstanding Americans who, by the mercy of 
God, have been taken from our midst, we 
pay tribute today to the accomplishments, 
and honor the memory of the late Elmer R. 
Gregor, of Forest Lake Club, Pike County, Pa. 

In the long and illustrious history of the 
great State of Pennsylvania, there is recorded 
the lives and deeds of many great men. 
Death in its inexorable and constant pil- 
grimage into the ranks of the living lays 
caim to those we sometimes wish were 
spared, and whose passing leaves us sad and 
grieving. But death, no respector of earthly 
claims, lingers not in the dim shadows of 
postponement, but snatches who it wil! when 
the bell tolls the final hour. 

Death, on April 3, 1954, extended its com- 
manding arm and took unto its realm of the 
great beyond, our beloved friend and brother, 
Elmer R. Gregor. But death, as in every 
case, did not erase the trail of the past nor 
obliterate the record of accomplishment of 
the victim snatched from earthly heritance. 

The fine record made during life’s tenure 
by Elmer R. Gregor has added to the glorious 
pages of American history, and set a pattern 
that enriched the future of all who must 
travel the long trail from birth to death, of 
those of us left behind. 


Eimer R. Gregor was born in New York 
City some 75 years ago. At the age of 7 he 
was brought by his parents to Forest Lake 
Club, Pike County, Pa., and became a mem- 
ber of that sanctuary of many famous men. 
At his death he was the oldest living mem- 
ber of that famous club, 

Forest Lake Club is a country haven of 
some 5,500 acres of forest, streams, lakes, and 
peace. It is, amd has been for decades, a 
Place of tranquillity, a place of aristocratic 
simplicity, and a sanctuary for men, for wild- 
life, and for those who believe in the conser- 
vation of natural resources, and for those 
whose thoughts seek to elevate mankind to 
& greater understanding of “Why we're here 
and what the world is all about.” 

Great men, men like Elmer Gregor, enjoyed 
the solitude and the inspiration of life in 
those Pike County hills. Gregor’s log cabin, 
set apart from the main club buildings, nes- 
tled atop an elevation in a grove of oak and 
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ever green overlooking a broad vista of the 
Delaware River Valley and the mountains of 
New York State. The livingroom of this spa- 
cious log dwelling, with its huge fireplace, 
contained fine specimens of the arts and 
crafts of the Indians, some of prehistoric 
origin. The war bonnet of a Sioux chieftain, 
a memento of his visit to the far West, occu- 
pied a commanding place of honor on the 
livingroom wall. 

It was in these surroundings that Gregor 
found inspiration for the 28 books and nu- 
merous short stories and articles he wrote. 
Most of the books were published by Har- 
pers, and by Appleton. In these books he 
tried to convey in his inimitable style, the 
glories of life in the great outdoors. 

Gregor’s books were not born of fanciful 
thoughts alone—he was indeed a pioneer in 
fact as well as in spirit. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, Gregor, accompanied by 
Waiter Rockwood and Jim Frame, ventured 
forth on a westward trek that took them 
to Wyoming and Montana. It was in the 
vicinity of the old mining camp of Cooks 
City, Mont., and in the beautiful Sunlight 
Basin country of Wyoming near the town of 
Cody, that even at that time was being de- 
veloped into a lively community by Buffalo 
Bill Cody, that these young men prospected 
for gold. They followed the long trail, made 
friends with the Indians in adjacent local- 
ities. They endured the wintry blasts and 
blizzards of the great Rocky Mountain area 
that descended from atop the great Conti- 
nental Divide. They traveled out of Sunlight 
Basin over famed Dead Indian Hill, and slept 
atop the soil of Elk Basin, which held in its 
bosom, not the gold they were seeking, but 
precious deposits of oil and gas that cried 
aloud to be released from the vast subter- 
ranean bondage. These seekers of gold knew 
nothing then of the fabulous riches buried 
beneath the ground on which their camp- 
fires burned. It remained for others who 
followed them to uncover the fortune that 
was man’s for the taking. 


Gold was the lure of Gregor and his com- 
panions; it was the lure that from time im- 
memorial has challenged men and caused 
them to endure the awful hardships of des- 
ert heat and winter’s blast. Gold, like an 
alluring siren, beckoned and lured strong 
and courageous men on the trail of hope, 
hardship, disappointment, and sometimes 
success. 

In the case of Gregor and his companions 
“paydirt” was elusive, and it was in the very 
beautiful environs of Montana and Wyo- 
ming that tragedy struck. It was that the 
ungraciousness of nature became manifest. 
It was there that these young men experi- 
enced the ruthlessness of nature—winter 
winds descending from the peaks of the 
Continental Divide and from the Great Bear 
Tooth Range flung a challenge. Granite 
Mountain stood like a sentry in the grasp of 
the hoary ghost that came swirling, howling, 
and thundering over the land in furious 
blasts that ceased only when the whole land 
was enshrouded in a mantle of white that 
enfolded every living thing. Freezing 
weather followed the blizzard and took its 
toll. Walter Rockwood, with both feet fro- 
zen, was found alive but succumbed shortly 
thereafter. Gregor survived this ordeal and 
lived for other things. He returned to Pike 
County, Pa., where he remained until his 
death. 

During Gregor’s lifetime in Pennsylvania 
he operated bluestone quarries, which pro- 
duced flagstone, curbstone, and building 
stone that went into much of the construc- 
tion in New York City. In addition, he en- 
gaged in timbering activities and shipped 
mine props and ties to many of the mines 
in Pennsylvania. He was a friend of the 
rivermen, those huskies who, in the early 
days, piloted the log rafts down the Dela- 
ware River to the mills. His friends were 
legion. He knew the rough and ready stone- 
cutters, the woodmen, and all the quaint 
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characters who inhabited the remoteness of 
Pike County. He was the kind of a man who 
would stop to scratch the ear of a dog or cat 
or pat some adoring urchin on the head. He 
could read signs and follow dim trails with 
the skill of an Indian. He knew tribal tra- 
ditions, and he loved ali humankind regard- 
less of color or creed. Gregor possessed a 
nobility of mind and soul that endeared 
him to all. The wild creatures of the for- 
= were to him a giorious gift to man by 
The birds that made the verdant forests 
of Pike County rich with color and song, 
were to Gregor messengers from a deity in a 
far-off land. Much of his knowledge of 
fauna and flora was taught to his nephew 
Russell. On one occasion Gregor and his 
nephew were visiting Central Park in New 
York City when the great warblers were in 
flight, and on that memorable occasion his 
great knowledge and understanding of wild 
life made a lasting impression on the young- 
ster who accompanied him. 

Eimer Gregor’s activities brought him in 
close and constant touch with the late Dan- 
iel Carter Beard, who for years had been 
the patriarch of the Boy Scouts of America. 
These two great men had much in common, 
It is only fitting that on this occasion we 
recognize that the Boy Scouts of America 
is the outgrowth of another organization 
founded and organized by Daniel Carter 
Beard, Elmer R. Gregor, and Edward M. Joyce, 
all products of Pike County environment. 
In 1906, these three organized the Sons of 
Daniel Boone, which in reality was the be- 
ginning of the Boy Scouts of America, al- 
though the Boy Scouts of America later was 
patterned somewhat along the lines of the 
Scout movement in England. Lord Baden 
Powell, who headed the boy’s movement in 
England, came to this country and gave in- 
valuable assistance to Daniel Carter Beard 
in the Boy Scout movement, and from thence 
on Daniel Carter Beard was the prime leader 
of the movement. This, however, should 
not detract from, but should emphasize the 
important part played by Gregor and Joyce 
in launching what surely was the parent or- 
ganization of the Boy Scout movement in 
America, 

The threads of the lives of these three 
men, Dan Beard, Elmer Gregor, and Edward 
Joyce, were interwoven throughout the lives 
of Dan Beard and Bimer Gregor. Joyce, im- 
bued with the same pioneering spirit as his 
other two companions, traveled in South 
America and Europe, finally settling down 
in Arizona where he became dean of the 
dude ranchers, served as a captain in the 
Army in World War I, afterward to return 
to ranch life in the West. Joyce became a 
noted trailsman with a record of more than 
100,000 miles in the saddle on trails that 
led from Mexico, throughout western United 
States, Canada, and Alaska. At one time 
Joyce published a western magazine in Ari- 
zona called The Last Frontier. Dan Beard 
was not only a contributor to this publica- 
tion, but was its honorary editor. Joyce, 
during the years, has been a frequent visitor 
to Pike County, Pa. On each such visit he 
and Gregor spent happy hours reminiscing. 
Joyce attended the funeral of Elmer Gregor, 
and is the sole survivor of the triumvirate 
that used their Pike County, Pa., heritage to 
contribute to the welfare of mankind for the 
benefit of this, their country, which they 
loved with the zeal of patriots and served 
well. To the glory of God and America, and 
to the memory of freemen everywhere, may 
others do as well. We honor the memory of 
Elmer R. Gregor, and Daniel Carter Beard, 
and extend our compliments to Edward M. 
Joyce, the surviving member of the trio, 
knowing well that he will carry on the fine 
traditions of departed friends. 

We take this occasion to extend our love 
and condolence to Mrs. Ida Gregor, the be- 
loved wife of Elmer Gregor, and the hope for 
&@ speedy recovery from her serious accident, 
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‘ tty? the willingness of future generations to tax . 

How Secure Is Social Security? Saonhascabees ana ect ear "tie tein The Mighty Arkansas 
we are now promising ourselves. And as the 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS program grows, cea tne number of people EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or who are to depend on it continually grows, or 
it will become more and more a burden on 
HON. WINT SMITH our children and our children’s children HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Kansas City Daily-Drovers 
Telegram in the issue of June 9 has a 
very timely editorial in regard to the so- 
cial-security law recently passed by the 
House. This article points up the fact 
that it is doubtful security, and in no 
stretch of the imgination could it be 
called insurance, because insurance pre- 
supposes a guaranteed reserve to pay 
claims and in addition insurance implies 
an enforceable contract which cannot be 
changed or canceled without policy- 
holders’ consent. 

The editorial follows: 

How Secure Is Socita, Securiry? 


If the Senate moves as speedily as the 
House did, social security for an additional 
10 million Americans, including more than 
314, million farmers, will soon be a reality. 
In addition, people already covered by social 
security will begin to pay more in taxes to 
the program and receive more in benefits 
than they have in the past. Hence we make 
progress—or sO we are told by starry-eyed 
leaders who see it as a major responsibility of 
Government to make sure that no individual 
shall want in his old age. 


But in the midst of all this seeming prog- 
ress, a few voices raise disquieting questions. 
One such is that of Thurman Sensing, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, who sees in social se- 
curity the beginnings of the surrender of 
freedom by the American people. 


“The one great test of a people’s freedom 
is whether they accept the responsibility for 
their own welfare or whether they turn that 
responsibility over to their government,” he 
writes. “Under the former, they are free; 
under the latter, they are not.” 

Under social security, he points out, the 
people turn over to the Government at least 
part of the responsibility for their welfare 
in old age. Hence, “social security is so- 
cialism—and we should recognize it as such. 
Socialistic security is not security at all; it 
only bears the false front of security.” If 
socialism worked, we might be justified in 
this. But in all history, there is no record 
of socialism ever having brought progress 
and prosperity to a people. Rather, it has 
always eventually resulted in a low level of 
mediocrity for all and the gradual destruc- 
tion of the people’s freedom. 

The belief that our social-security system 
offers security that we have provided by our 
own efforts is a delusion, he insists. Many 
people believe it is sound, substantial se- 
curity guaranteed by a reserve to which they 
and their employers have contributed. 

Such a belief is fallacious, he asserts. “All 
the money paid into the social-security fund 
is spent by the Government for current oper- 
ating expenses as fast as it is received. An 
equivalent amount in Government. bonds is 
earmarked as a reserve for this fund—but 
this means nothing so far as making funds 
available for future social-security benefits 
is concerned. All benefits paid out under 
the social-security system must be collected 
in taxes during the year in which paid. 
There is no other source.” 


This means that “security” as we envision 
tt under the law must depend entirely on 


who are yet to come. 

How secure, then, is social security? The 
question can be raised, but it cannot be an- 
swered. For the answer lies with future gen- 
erations, whose birthright the current gen- 
eration has never hesitated to mortgage to 
the hilt. ; 





Mammoth Soil Conservation Program in 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent editorial in Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the As- 
sociation of Texas Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors, gives an approxi- 
mate idea of how much the district pro- 
gram is contributing in dollars and cents 
to the conservation movement in Texas. 

The significance of this editorial ex- 
tends far beyond my own State. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir’s A MAMMOTH PROGRAM 


In dollars and cents, how much fs the 
district program contributing to the con- 
servation movement in Texas? 

It’s impossible to estimate accurately, but 
just to get a rough idea, a check was made 
in 136 districts to try to figure out how much 
is being contributed in the way of man- 
hours, newspaper space, and radio time for 
educational articles, equipment use, etc. 

The figures show that an amazing total 
of over $5 million was the estimated value, 
which you understand does not take into 
consideration the value of the conserva- 
tion work itself in increased production, etc. 


For example, in those 136 districts, town 
and city governments gave service valued at 
over $20,000 in personnel, over $3,000 in 
equipment and machinery loaned. 

It was estimated that supervisors and SCD 
cooperators gave a million and a half dol- 
lars worth of time in promoting the dis- 
trict program. Bankers, businessmen, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic organizations, and 
others, gave over half a million dollars worth 
of time. 


In all, there was an estimated $5,381,464 
worth of time and effort spent last year in 
those 136 districts toward the single idea 
of furthering conservation through further- 
ing the district movement. 


Actually, these figures are on the conserva- 
tive side, because it’s impossible to calcu- 
late or even hear about all the effort spent 
in behalf of the district program. 

Nonetheless, the figures are sizable and 
underscore the fact that the district pro- 
gram is a mammoth one and is developing 
@ grip on the people’s imagination which 
will carry it to its ultimate goal: Every 
foot of Texas land treated the conservation 
way. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have prinie 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Charles T. Davis entitled “The Mighty 
Arkansas,” which was published in the 
Arkansas Gazette of Sunday, June 13 
1954. Mr. Davis is associate editor of the 
Gazette and is one of the authorities jp 
our State on river development. 

I call attention to this article because 
the Arkansas River is one of the prin. 
cipal rivers in the Nation on which navi- 
gation facilities have not been Provided 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: : 


THE MicHTy ARKANSAS—DEVELOPMENT 
Warerway Wound REVOLUTIONWE Aan, 
Bur It’s TReaTep as STEercHmp 


(By Charles T. Davis) 


The Arkansas River is the longest in the 
Nation not yet provided with facilities for 
navigation. As the stepchild of the Na- 
tion’s river system it is also the only major 
stream not yet fully developed for power, 
flood control, conservation, recreation, and 
the other benefits which pay such remark- 
able dividends for an initial ouilay of Fed. 
eral funds. 

A great deal of work has been done in the 
field of flood control and the like, of course, 
on the more threatening tributaries of the 
Arkansas and still more has been accom- 
plished in Oklahoma and on the vast reaches 
westward where the job of development 
begins. 

Yet nowhere in the basic 481-mile section 
from Tulsa to the Mississippi has there been 
more than an inadequate gesture toward 
channel stabilization to rid this great po- 
tential waterway of the traditional charac- 
terization that it is “too thin to walk on 
but too thick to navigate.” 

The Ohio, the Missouri, and the Missis- 
sippi, to the north and east, are navigable in 
fact as well as mame. (The Arkansas is 
legally a navigable stream and as such is un- 
der Federal jurisdiction.) The [Illinois is 
navigable. So is the Tennessee, the Warrior, 
the Chattahoochie, the Ouachita, and even 
a minute section of the White. In all the 
broad river network of the United States 
only the Arkansas remains almost exactly as 
it was when as vice commodore of the Darda- 
nelle Junior Boat Club I sailed it in a cat- 
boat that possessed neither centerboard nor 
keel and which even with a cargo of pur- 
loined watermelons had a draft of scarcely 
2 inches. Even then there were shoals we 
could not negotiate, and even then the chan- 
nel was as unruly and capricious as it is 
today. 

It is discouraging to contemplate this pic- 
ture against the background of the years— 
particularly when it has been proved time 
and again at congressional hearings in Wash- 
ington that if the Arkansas were given the 
same chance as the rest of the country’s big 
rivers it would stir an expansion which by 
contrast would be as remarkable as anything 
since the industrial revolution. 

Facts are facts, and the facts show that 
the development of the Arkansas would 
pay off by any rational measurement. 

Let us take coal for a basic example. The 
west Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma coal 
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ids are not only continguous to the river 

t contain an estimated 89 billion tons of 
ce n-grade bituminous and semianthracite. 

e clativelY little of this great supply of 
some of the world’s finest coal has ever been 
mined for two reasons. The first is high pro- 
duction costs—an ailment that has made coal 
mining a very sick industry everywhere. It 
will be probably be cured or at least im- 
roved by the growing trend toward full 
Mechanization of the mines. The second 
fagtor is the high cost of transporting Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma coal to their markets. 
And a contrast of existing rail rates against 
those of potential water rates will dem- 
onstrate that navigation development may 
well be the answer to this problem. 

St. Louis, for instance, is a good market 
for Arkansas coal—particularly since its anti- 
smoke ordinance was enacted in 1941. 
Freight rates, however, were too high for 
Arkansas-Oklahoma to compete there with 
the product of Dlinois, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. Shortly after the St. Louis anti- 
smoke law was adopted the Frisco Railroad 
established a rate of $2 a ton on a minimum 
shipment of 2,000 tons, to its yards in the 
Mound City. The MoPac denied this special 
rate to the mines on its line and required 
42.75. Both these figures have gone up con- 
siderably since then, of course, but the con- 
trast still exists. 

Testifying before the 79th Congress as a 
representative of the Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Committees for Development of the Ar- 
kansas River, J. C. Murray, the Little Rock 
traffic consultant, stated flatly that a com- 
parable river freight rate to St. Louis would 
be $1.85 per ton. Moreover, with due em- 
phasis on the potentialities of such markets 
as Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Memphis, 
in which Arkansas-Oklahoma coal also has 
difficulty in competing because of rail freight 
costs, he cited these rates per ton from Fort 
Smith: To Minneapolis, $4.52 by rail, $3.60 
by water; to New Orleans, $3.65 (or $2.05 
for export coal) by rail, $1.33 by water, and 
to Memphis, $2.70 by rail and $102 by water. 

These rail rates, incidentally, are now ap- 
proximately @5.57 to Minneapolis, $4.70 
($3.62 export) to New Orleans, and $3.67 to 
Memphis, while water rates would be $4.65, 
$2.38 ($2.90), and $1.99. At the present ail 
rates are also subject to a temporary 15 per- 
cent surcharge, 

Beyond this domestic market lies a vast 
field of export business which the coal pro- 
ducers of Arkansas and Oklahoma could 
tap if they could cut transportation costs. 

In 1939, for example, the United States 
exported some 5 million tons of coal to Latin 
America, while Great Britain sent more than 
18 million and France nearly 7 million. 
There is no reason why the undeveloped 
fields of Arkansas and Oklahoma could not 
make up part of this export deficit in a 
hemisphere in which the United States 
should logically be the leader. Particularly 
is this true when reference is made to news- 
paper accounts back in 1945 that Buenos 
Aires among other cities was suffering from 
a fuel shortage. That situation has not 
changed a great deal—either so far as Buenos 
Aires or the Arkansas-Oklahoma coal fields 
are concerned. 


Coal is only one product which could 
greatly expand its markets through naviga- 
tion. Another is bauxite, a mineral of which 
Arkansas has an estimated reserve of more 
than 25 million tons. There is no reason 
why this could not be shipped out of central 
Arkansas by water. Moreover, in a troubled 
time like this there is a great deal of logic in 
having a cheap water route available in the 
event ocean shipments from foreign sources 
are threatened. There is also no reason why 
foreign ore could not be shipped to this 
growing center of aluminum manufacture 
by water. Certainly Reynolds Metals, for in- 
stance, should find a great deal to attract 
it in water route by which it could bring its 
Jamaican ore right to a duck in Little Rock. 


fie 
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Stone is another product that would find a 
navigable channel highly useful. Others 
include lumber, ofl, manganese, fertilizer, 
lead, zinc, sand, gravel, grains of all kinds, 
and that historic steamboat cargo—cotton. 
Without venturing into the complicated 
realms of available statistics, it can be said 
flatly that all of these could be shipped 
cheaper by water, all have a market and all 
lie in close enough proximity to the Arkansas 
to preclude any but nominal source-to-dock 
trucking charges. 

Oil, particularly, is an interesting example 
of these potentially waterborne products be- 
cause the pipelines have now come into 
strong competition with the railroads. This 
provides another, and cheaper, means of 
transportation. But even with the added 
cost of loading, involving trucks, tank cars, 
pipelines, or all three, it is still cheaper, 
in the overall picture from well to market, 
to ship oil by water than by any other 
method. 

A big point Murray made in his argu- 
ments before the 79th Congress—a point, 
incidentally, he and his fellow river-develop- 
ment supporters are still making—is that 
the expansion that would inevitably follow 
more attractive freight rates would actually 
not injure the railroads. 


The railroads have always been ardent 
opponents of river navigation, yet it has 
been shown time and again that the general 
expansion benefits all business and all forms 
of transportation. The railroads are not 
hauling that increased potential production 
in Arkansas-Oklahoma coal now for the very 
simple reason that it isn’t there to haul. 
But they would undoubtedly be hauling 
some of it, if only in transshipment, if the 
fields were fully developed—as they would 
be—to take advantage of the possibilities of 
river transportation. 

Anywhere there is business of one kind 
there must be business of a supporting na- 
ture. If the coalfields were booming, the 
grocery and drugstores, the automobile agen- 
cies, and the appliance outlets would be 
booming, too, and the railroads would have 
their share of that traffic. When their 
spokesmen, as ostensibly represented by their 
trade organization, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, come to recognize this, per- 
haps the plan for development can go for- 
ward on a broader and much stronger front. 





Private Medical Practice Furnishes Coun- 
try With Finest Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
entitled “Why the Private Practice of 
Medicine Furnishes This Country With 
the Finest Medical Care,” written by 
Robert Taylor, a North Carolina boy. 
The essay was awarded first prize by the 
National Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Why THE Private Practice or Mepictne Fur- 
NISHES Tu1s Country WITH THE FINEsT 
MepicaL Care . 

(By Robert Taylor) 

Progress in medicine which reached its 

height on the continent of Europe through 
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the contributions of Pasteur and Lister, kin- 
died a flame of enthusiasm in the medical 
circles of our own land around the turn 
of the century. From this time forth, this 
flame has never been extinguished. In the 
first half of the 20th century, we have seen 
American medicine confronted with prob- 
lems of both scientific and administrative 
proportions and always correct solutions 
have evolved. I refer to the conquest of 
yellow fever by Walter Reed, the control 
of typhoid fever and diphtheria, the advances 
made in surgery and obstetrics, and the or- 
ganization and supply of medical personnel 
in two major world conflicts. 

American medicine made possible the 
mass production of antibiotics, thus low- 
ering the cost to each American in need 
of such. The trained American surgeon 
no longer hesitates to open the chest, and 
to do operations on the heart, lungs, and ves- 
sels. Cancer surgery has advanced greatly 
through the knowledge and developments 
that American doctors have contributed in 
the field of anesthesia, and in blood and 
fluid administration. The American mother 
can now be brought through childbirth with 
the best record in the world for survival, 
and her offspring has a good chance of living 
to be 70 years of age. Life expectancy has 
increased so that in the last 50 years, the 
total United States population has doubled. 
More especially it is to be noted that the 
population of both men and women 65 years 
and older has quadrupled. Consequently, 
the general death rate has been cut almost 
in half, and the American Medical Associa- 
tion states this manifests a saving of more 
than a million lives per year. Cancer de- 
tection clinics and tuberculosis surveys have 
been organized to detect and to present for 
treatment “the early case.” Yes; we can 
truly say with pride that America is the 
healthiest nation in the world. 

Medical educators have kept abreast by 
opening more medical schools and enlarging 
classes. Now, the American public has a 
larger supply of well-trained doctors than 
at any time in history. Postgraduate work, 
through constant vigilance has raised stand- 
ards assuring the people of our country com- 
petent specialists. Hospital standards are 
continuously being checked by authorized 
agencies of organized American medicine. 
Twice in one generation, pur doctors have 
been called upon to treat medical, military, 
and psychiatric casualties, at home and 
abroad, and the response was magnificent. 
Civilian doctors, adjusting to regimentation 
at personal and family sacrifices, gave Amer- 
ica the lowest military mortality rate in 
history. The observations and experiences 
gained in these adversities were brought 
home and given to the American people 
that the fight against disease might con- 
tinue. The unkindled flame has now spread 
to conquer the atom and its energy, and to 
divert attention from the destructive to the 
constructive. Today doctors use atomic 
energy in the study and treatment of disease 
and disease processes. These are the ac- 
complishments of American medicine dur- 
ing the last 50 years, making America the 
world center of medicine and medical knowl- 
edge. This epitome of progress was achieved 
in an atmosphere of freedom, freedom to 
think, study, produce, experiment, speak, 
write, and act as an individual medical 
teacher, researcher, administrator, or prac- 
titioner. Always the guiding principle was 
that of unselfish service to medicine, patient, 
or family, and this principle did not have 
to answer to bureaus or complex agencies. 
The great success of American medicine 
should not fail to continue if allowed to 
progress in the future under the same fun- 
damentals. 

The American doctor, especially the family 
physician, has created and developed a beau- 
tiful relationship with patient and family. 
Always he has had the best interest of the 
patient at heart; through personal interest 
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alone, he has come to know the family his- 
tory of his patients, and has identified him- 
self with each illness. Even in an advisory 
capacity, he has formed the first line of 
defense against disease when it strikes a 
family unit. The family history with which 
he has familiarized himself so well serves to 
guide him in his decisions. It is my firm 
conviction that this one fact has made pos- 
sible the high standards we enjoy today. 

The patient and the family, at the same 
time, have enjoyed the privilege and right 
of selecting through choice, and choice alone, 
any qualified family physician. Many factors 
apply in such a choice, such as the individual 
ability, initiative, and qualifications of tne 
physician, friendship, personal acquaintance, 
and contributions on the part of the physi- 
cian to community life. The personal char- 
acter of the physician plays an important 
part in a patient’s choice of a particular 
doctor. 

No better plan could ever be adopted in 
the care of the sick than this working sys- 
tem as it exists today. The patient has a 
free choice of a particular physician, and the 
physician has a deep centered interest in 
both the disease itself, and the patient as 
an individual. The physician knows that 
he must render good service in an earnest 
and sincere spirit to be worthy of the pa- 
tient’s free choice of selection. If this is 
not done, a colleague more worthy may be 
selected. ‘Thus it behooves each individual 
physician to study and keep abreast with 
the most modern medical advances, to walk 
upright before God and man, and to serve 
unselfishly. The patient, at the same time, 
is thus assured of the best in medical care, 
knowing that sympathy and understanding 
will be a part of medical and technical pro- 
cedures employed in the treatment of any 
specified illness. 

Yet American medicine today faces one 
critical problem. This problem can be sim- 
ply expressed by the statement, “It is ex- 
pensive to be sick.” The cost of hospitaliza- 
tion has steadily inclined because of the 
necessity for use of more expensive drugs, 
the employment of more diagnostic tests, the 
rising cost of food and supplies, and the 
necessity for more technically trained per- 
sonnel at increasing salaries. Yes, this prob- 
lem is paramount in medical care today, and 
it amounts to disaster to the average family 
budget in cases of prolonged illness, 


Many answers and solutions have been 
proposed to meet this problem. There are 
those who would replace the responsibility 
of the care of the Nation’s sick under a cen- 
tral Federal agency. Oscar Ewing has been 
the principal advocate of such a plan and has 
disguised it under various names; but, 
whatever the name given to the plan, in the 
final analysis, it amounts to the socializa- 
tion of medicine, purely and simply. Under 
such a plan, a tax would be put upon the 
salary of each working menrber of the fam- 
ily. This tax would be known as compulsory 
health insurance. Great Britain today has 
a similar plan in force, but it has almost 
bankrupted the economy. Patients no longer 
enjoy the free choice of a physician as a 
right, but, in many instances, they are as- 
signed to certain doctors. Patients often 
abuse the plan by seeking the aid of a doc- 
tor when unnecessary. England attempted 
to place the responsibility for dental care, 
artificial limbs, eyeglasses and body supports 
under control of a governmental agency. So 
bad were the abuses that it was said with 
much truth that every patient in England 
obtained two pairs of glasses, two sets of 
false teeth and a wheel chair. Record keep- 
ing and the filling of forms require so much 
time on the part of a physician working 
under such a plan, that little time is actu- 
ally spent with patients. The expense of 
this plan reaches enormous proportions 
and money must come from an already over- 
taxed public, 
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The plan leads to destruction of the phy- 
sician's individual initiative, his ambition 
and his efforts. All personal identity, knowl- 
edge and feeling for the individual patient 
is lost in attempting -to answer the problem 
of expense for medical care. This plan de- 
stroys the fundamentals which made the 
great contributions of American medicine 
possible, and which gave America its finest 
mredical care. 

To those who have given considerable 
study to this problem, it is believed the an- 
swer is contained tn voluntary health in- 
surance. Many of these plans are working 
effectively today in which the patient is at 
liberty to choose the individual plan and 
the physician of his choice. On the other 
hand, the physician is free to prescribe and 
treat to the best interest of his patient, and 
there are no excess tax dollars being levied. 
The patient has the privilege of prescribing 
to any number and to any variety of the vol- 
untary plans. In North Carolina, the medi- 
cal society cooperated with one such plan 
in giving reduced fees to members of fam- 
ilies in lower income brackets. 

Voluntary plans operate in the American 
way in that various plans compete with each 
other to offer better service to patients. 
These various plans have become more lib- 
eral and more conclusive in the last several 
years, and soon it is anticipated that pro- 
visions will be made to cover prolonged ill- 
nesses. 

Let us, therefore, preserve our traditions 
and our fundamentals which have estab- 
lished American medical care as the finest 
in the world. Let us maintain our doctor- 
patient relationships as they have been in 
the past and as they exist today. Let us not 
incur an additional tax burden, but continue 
to believe in the competitive American way— 
the way that made America great, the only 
way to continue in a state of progress. 





Farm Policy Change Needs Public’s Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm Policy Change Needs 
Public’s Help,” appearing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Saturday, June 
12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm Pouicy CHANGE Nreps PUBLIc’s HELP 
(By George Ericson) 

The recent slash in the price of export 
wheat by 10 cents a bushel is a striking move 
which should alert the American people to 
the necessity for a decided change in the 
present farm policy. This policy, which 
bears little relationship to commonsense, is 
increasingly being held to be ludicrous be- 
cause under the rigid price-support program, 
carried over from a previous administration, 
mountain-high surpluses of unsalable farm 
products have accumulated. It appears ludi- 
crous because it discriminates against the 
consumer, who seemingly has no congres- 
sional bloc to speak for him and who must 
pay in taxes for price support while there is 
exacted from him a high, uneconomic price 
at the grocery store or the warehouse. 

It lays itself open to the charge of being 
Fidiculous because it forces the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to take extreme Measures 
dispose of these products and at the 8a) 
time avoid disrupting our own or foreigs 
economies by the dumping technique Al 
ready leaders abroad show apprehension ous 
the measures taken to increase our laggin, 
wheat exports. The prospects of sti) greate 
Government stocks being bought to kee 
prices up indicate no lessening of the meal 
to market more abroad if these can’t be go) 
at home. And this means courting the re, 
sentment of other governments. 


ECONOMIC REALITIES CONTINUE IGNORED 


The mere recital of the huge stocks which 
the Government has been forced to buy to 
keep prices up on stilts is a condemnation 
which only the case-hardened politician ate 
tempts to ignore. What's to be done with the 
rising 825 million bushels of wheat now seen 
likely this fall—two-thirds of last year, 
crop? What of the 800 million bushels of 
corn expected to be in the hands of the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation 3 months from 
now, or of the well over 400 million pounds 
of butter? 


These are perishable products whose dis. 
posal, along with excess barley, rye, lima 
beans, etc., raises problems as difficult as 
keeping them in storage. Yet the farm bloc 
eyeing the ballot box, holds to the outmoded, 
wartime 90 percent of parity price concept 
which, given further rope, can develop into 
one of the Nation's greatest fiascos. Ego. 
nomic realities clash with political ambitions, 
ga cost to the people who must pay the 
price. 


These supported prices; originally tntend. 
ed to be temporary while the farmers became 
adjusted to the lower peacetime demand, 
have been extended by succeeding Con. 
gresses and are now in their eighth year after 
the war. Still there is no end to the spend. 
ing of taxpayers’ money for an admittedly ir. 
rational and dangerous scheme, which econ- 
omists say may eventually damage the farm. 
er, even as it is now held to be hurting the 
economy at large. 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS SEEN RIGHT APPROACH 


The Eisenhower administration has made 
its position clear, and, while calling for the 
end of 90 percent rigid support prices, ts 
trying to ease the burden of excess stocks, 
Secretary Benson has ordered plantings re- 
duced by about 30 million acres, has cut the 
price of butter to the housewife to around 60 
cents, to foreign buyers to 45 cents, and has 
knocked 10 cents a bushel off the price of 
wheat in the export market, a move met bya 
10% -cent reduction by Canada. That coun- 
try is also plagued by a wheat surplus of 577 
million bushels, highest in its history. 

This week came the crop report, indicating 
a wheat harvest of 1 billion bushels, against a 
planned-for output of 900 million bushels, 
The likelihood, therefore, is that 100 million 
more bushels will be added to the present 
unwieldy surplus, intensifying Mr. Benson's 
well-nigh insuperable problem. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that he will ask for an ex- 
tension of the marketing quotas. 

The slight increase of late in grain exports 
indicates that these could do little to ease 
the supply problem. With farm produc- 
tion about 45 percent above prewar levels, 
no corresponding population gain, and stead- 
ily rising foreign harvests, this Nation is pro- 
ducing vastly more food than it can con- 
sume or sell to others. 


Unless the flexible price support principle 
advocated by the President and Secretary 
Benson wins approval in Congress, a worsen- 
ing situation impends. There is no sanity 
in adding to the more than $6,300,000,000 
tied up in unsalable products with costs 
adding $500,000 a day. The time has come to 
shift gradually to a more free, not a more 
managed, market. Tapping the pockets of 
millions to maintain an economic absurdity 
comes close to being a case of principle 
against politics. 
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Texas Writer Gives Basic Recipe for 
Useful Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
jdent, there lives in Dallas, Tex., a man 
whose name—and it is X. Carson—has 
pecome widely known to readers of lead- 
jing newspapers in that region because 
of his contributions to their Letters to 
the Editor departments. 

Mr. Carson, who is a faithful friend 
of mine, recently wrote for the Dallas 
Morning News in which he summed up 
his basic philosophy, after 75 years of 
life. It is an inspiring statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

In this column may I appeal to our youth 
for a future of strong men and women, first, 
in authority; second, in society in gencral, 
that our great country be saved from decay 
and a surrender to evil? I offer these fun- 
damentals necessary to a useful life. 

“As a man thinks, so is he.” As one knows 
right from wrong, so is he able to choose his 
sources for thought. Because of these two 
governing principles one is responsible for 
his thinking and acts. : 

Purpose governs all things. Hard work 
executes purpose. Idleness leads to delin- 
quency, crime, and trouble with the law. 
Purpose is a sure force that builds a great 
character. One with a strong character and 
right purpose can and will represent the 
people in‘ crises, 

Time frittered away by detail and un- 
certainty in youth may mean a sluggard, a 
beggar in times of harvest, a life of poverty. 
Time wasted on trifles leads to not great 
goals, puts one behind his fellows in the 
great race of life. 

Sound preparation in schoo] life means 
creative thought and action in times of op- 
portunity and prosperity—always visitors 
sometime in life. Preparation and power to 
think are forces that guarantee success and 
continued prosperity through depressions 
and times of struggle. 

Give attention, especially in high school, 
to know wisdom and understanding, for “a 
wise man will hear, and will increase learn- 
ing; and a man of understanding shall at- 
tain unto wise counsels.” How badly such 
men and women are now needed in national 
and world councils and conferences. 

Good intentions are complimentary, but 
without action they are worthless and ac- 
complish nothing. Only good results speak 
for the real self, the man, the woman. The 
stenographer who can deliver accurately and 
quickly instructions in a satisfactory order 
is the one wanted by successful businessmen. 

Practical education and high-school and 
college wisdom do not turn one away from 
work. The worker creates afd builds, and 
makes things the people want. Of all men 
the worker is the happiest. 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God every time, but when apprised 
of the facts it will rise in volume from the 
seat of a wise course and purpose. It is a 
union voice, “In union there is strength” 
and power to be reckoned with. At this time 
there is a sad lack of that voice. 
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Anything Goes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Northwest Arkansas Times 
entitled “Anything Goes.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





ANYTHING GOES 


“Until this moment, Senator, I think I 
never really gaged your cruelty or your 
recklessness.” ° 

So said Army Counsel Joseph N. Welch at 
the McCarthy-Army hearings to Senator 
JosePpH McCarTHy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, day before yesterday. The counsel had 
just learned an unpleasantness he had not 
expected—the fact that the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows no fairness in his fights 
and practices none. 

The remark came about as the result of 
charges hurled by McCarTuy, in which the 
Senator accused the Boston attorney of try- 
ing to “foist” off on the committee a iawyer 
who, McCartruy’said, had once belonged to 
the Lawyers’ Guild. The Senator made a 
number of bitter charges, including one that 
the young attorney had a “Com munist-front 
record.” 

The chairman of the committee conduct- 
ing the hearings, Senator Munpr, can be said 
to be no enemy of McCarrHy, but he spoke 
up to say that as far as the record goes 
Mr. Welch had at no time suggested Fisher’s 
name to the committee. His remarks were 
ignored as only McCarTuy can ignore facts 
he spurns, and the charges continued un- 
abated. 

Finally Welch, who had enough, remarked: 

“If there is a God in heaven” the Senator 
would reap no benefit from such an attack. 

There will be some surprise among the 
public which knows of the career of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the Boston law- 
yer should be amazed at any low blow Mc- 
CartHy should aim. 

It was evident what the Wisconsinite was 
attempting to do in this case. Welch, as the 
interrogating counsel, had Witness Roy A. 
Cohn on the spot and was pressing questions 
which were proving embarrassing to the 
McCarthy camp. In order to give the wit- 
ness time and to change the course of the 
investigation, regardless of who might get 
hurt, the Senator turned the affair into per- 
sonalities. That such should injure a young 
practicing attorney was beside the point, as 
much of what the Senator has done for years 
has been beside the point. Such tactics have 
proven of apparent benefit to the Senator in 
the past—they worked again, in this case. 
For Welch, torn up by the seriousness of the 
attack on his lawyer friend, gave up ques- 
tioning Cohn and allowed the witness to 
step down. 

The longer the hearing continues, the more 
certain it appears American public opinion 
must render the only actual verdict which 
will come out of the case. If public opinion 
does not condemn the Wisconsin Senator for 
the tactics he uses to pursue his course, 
then it will be evident indeed that a great 
change has come over the freedom-loving 
people who go to make up the great United 
States. It must be evident to the listening 
and reading audience that there is no sense 
whatever of fair play involved in the activi- 
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ties of the inquisitor. Anything goes with 
him, so long as he thinks it will be of benefit 
to him—as Counsel Welch learned so dra- 
matically this week. 





French Global Rating Sags—Geneva 
Last-Ditch Talks Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to call attention to the perti- 
nent analysis contained in the following 
article by Volney D. Hurd, chief of the 
Paris news bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which appeared in that 
paper on June 14: 


FRENCH GLOBAL RaTING SacS—GENEva LasT~ 
Ditcu TaLKs Far 


(By Volney D. Hurd) 
BIG POWER? 


Paris.—The whole question of France's 
future role in the western alliance is being 
debated here following the latest show of 
French internal weakness and disunity. 

Even strong advocates of this country are 
asking if France can possibly continue as a 
keystone in the West’s foreign-policy arch, 
in view of its willingness to tumble its 
cabinet in the midst of the crucial East-West 
Conference at Geneva. 

In the Far East, France's 7-year-long effort 
to keep Indochina from communism seems 
on the brink of failure. 

In Europe the European Defense Commu. 
nity, which was to force a strong western 
shield against the Soviet Union, has failed 
to materialize because France has failed to 
ratify it. 





Situation deteriorates 


In Morocco, where half of the West’s long- 
range strategic bombers are based, the situa- 
tion has deteriorated into a succession of 
riots and terroristic attempts against French- 
men. 

It has been said that all this came from 
France’s attempting to play a world role 
above its resources. The Anglo Americans, 
seeking to eliminate a postwar political 
vacuum in Europe, encouraged France to 
take on responsibilities it could not really 
support. 

Having accepted this role and the support 
it offered, France attempted to honor the 
commitments asked of it. Britain, the 
United States, and France itself all wished 
to believe France had been restored to a 
great power position. 

France was set up in the image of a world 
power, with an occupation zone, an equal 
place with Britain and the United States at 
the big conference tables, and some $5 bil- 
lion given to it in various kinds of aid. 

France now seems less able than ever to 
meet the demands made upon it. Until now, 
the French Assembly could be expected to 
support a government in power while a ma- 
jor international conference was in session. 
The defeat of Premier Joseph Laniel shows 
that even this has changed. According to 
observers here, all this may well force a 
revision of the West’s defense plans in Eu- 
rope. Up to now it had been assumed, to 
a certain extent, that there were two worlds, 
one Communist and one free, and that the 
Communist one must be contained until it 
had lost its dangerous expansionist urge. 
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What now seems to emerge ts quite dif- 
ferent. There appears to be a line of na- 
tions strong enough to act as a shield against 
communism. Behind it, however, is a great 
mass of nations in the midst of evolution, 
either young ones inexperienced and uncer- 
tain, or old ones too worn, weak, and indi- 
vidualistic to play a really active role while 
they seek to adapt themselves to a new 
world of integration and community cooper- 
ation, 

Shield needed 

Instead of being available as part of a 
great containment shield, they urgently need 
the shield themselves. They must have it 
as a strong defense behind which they can 
gradually grow to strength, to the point 
where they can stand on their own feet, 
strong as well as free, and no longer an 
easy prey to communism. 

In the EDC itself this issue appears. The 
original idea was to have France and Ger- 
many balance each other as equal, healthy, 
strong powers. In the actual state of af- 
fairs, this appears completely unrealistic. 
Germany rates as a shield nation while 
France is one in need of a shield. Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey form a western shield 
of healthy nations with increasingly strong, 
dependable armies. 

Behind this shield we find two nations, un- 
certain France and Italy, politically spongy 
with communism and needing their full 
energies to work out of their internal weak- 
nesses and build up to strength. 

This is the essential significance of the fall 
of the Laniel government, the end of 9 years 
of trying to make France into something it 
was not ready to be at this time. 





Memorial Day Address by Patrick J. 
McNelis 
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Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Patrick J. McNelis, an outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited and highly respected citizen 
of Philadelphia, speaking recently at ex- 
ercises on Memorial Day in Old St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, delivered a brilliant 
address which points up some very 
timely thoughts. Mr. McNelis was the 
organizer and past president of the So- 
ciety of Commodore John Barry, United 
States Navy. The address follows: 
REMARKS OF PaTRricK J. MCNELIs, Past Prest- 

DENT OF THE SOCIETY OF COMMODORE JOHN 

Barry, Untrep STaTes Navy, AT THE ME- 

MORIAL Day EXERCISEs-oFr Mip Crry Posr, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, Memontat Dar, 

1954, at O_p Sr. Mary’s CEMETERY, PHILA- 

DELPHIA 

Comrade commander, officers, and mem- 
bers of the Mid City Past, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and friends, we, of the Society of 
Commodore John Barry, United States Navy, 
are honored with the privilege of joining 
once again with you in these annual Me- 
morial Day exercises. The selection of this 
cemetery to conduct these ceremonies is 
most appropriate. I feel it has the unique 
distinction of resting within its hallowed 
bosom, the mortal remains of men who 
served in every war fought for the honor 
and in defense of the United States of 
America. We stand here at the tomb of 
Commodore John Barry, who was one of 
the most distinguished participants of the 
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war that established the independence of 
our great Nation, and has been called by 
many the father of the American Navy. In 
the plot on the north side of the church 
is buried a young veteran of World War I, 
who may have served with: many of you pres- 
ent at these rites. I have no doubt that 
veterans of the other wars in which our 
country has been engaged, are also interred 
in these sacred precincts. But our journey 
here today is not to honor flesh and blood. 
Could our eyes penetrate the darkness of 
these graves we would find only the bare 
bones that was their frame in life. Gone 
is the soul, the spirit that animated them 
in their great deeds, and it is to this im- 
mortality that we come to pay tribute. As 
we stand here and gaze at the tomb of 
John Barry, we may read the beautiful eval- 
uation of his character written by his friend, 
Benjamin Rush, early patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. Let me 
read the epitaph: 

“Let the patriot, the soldier and the 
Christian who visit these mansions of the 
dead, view this monument with respect. 
Beneath it are deposited the remains of John 
Barry. He was born in the County of Wex- 
ford in Ireland, but America was the object 
of his patriotism and the theater of his 
usefulness and honor. In the Revolutionary 
War which established the independence of 
the United States, he bore the commission 
of captain in their infant Navy and after- 
ward became its commander in chief. He 
fought often and once bled in the cause of 
freedom, but his habits of war did not lessen 
in him the peaceful virtues which adorn pri- 
vate life. He was gentile, kind, just and 
charitable, not less beloved by his family 
and his friends than by his grateful coun- 
try. The number and objects of his chari- 
ties will be known only at that time when 
his dust shall be reanimated and when He, 
Who sees in secret, shall reward openly. In 
the full belief of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
he peacefully resigned his soul into the arms 
of his Redeemer on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember 1803, in the 59th year of his age. 
His affectionate widow hath caused this 
marble to be erected to perpetuate his name, 
after the hearts of his fellow citizens have 
ceased to be the living records of his public 
and private virtues.” 

There, my friends, is eloquently described 
the purpose of our Memorial Day exercises, 
by changing to the plural, the pronouns in 
that last sentence—to perpetuate their 
names—their deeds—after the hearts of their 
fellow citizens have ceased to be the living 
records of their public and private virtues. 
These men, as you men and women, offered 
themselves to bear arms for their country 
and when that need was past, resumed their 
usual peacetime occupations and were use- 
ful citizens devoted to the welfare of our 
beloved America. As we gazs about us here, 
we cannot help but think that long before 
the Statute of Liberty was erected in New 
York Harbor welcoming the poor and the 
persecuted, yes, and long before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the poor and the perse- 
cuted had begun to blaze the trails in this 
new land of opportunity. It is evident that 
their love of liberty was woven into the fabric 
of thought in those days and that their con- 
tribution was great in establishing the in- 
dependence of the United States. 

Look at the names around us—Comdr. 
John Barry, father of the American Navy; 
Thomas FitzSimons, officer in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, signer of the Constitution, 
and Representative from Philadelphia in the 
First, Second, and Third Congresses; Gen. 
Stephan Moylan, muster master general of 
Washington's army; Capt. John Rossiter, of 
the War of 1812. The names appearing on 
many of these monuments and the dates of 


their demise, early in the days of our Repub-° 
lic, give testimony that many of these patri- . 


ots, fleeing persecution in their native Ire- 
land and finding a haven on these shores, 
never hesitated to defend it from all enemies. 





June 16 


It is a sad commentary that the lang lett 
has still to attain that full measure of free. 
dom they helped win for the land of their 
adoption. Through the generations from 
their day to the present, millions of Trish 
have immigrated to America, have sought 
citizenship, and by their love and devotion 
to our ideals and institutions formeg and 
produced a most honorable and usefy} seg. 
ment of our citizenry. In recent years, sincg 
World War I, as we have realized the impor. 
tant part we have in international affairs 
we have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of applying our high ideals to all 
nations, large and small alike. we recall 
that when the Senate of the United States 
ratified the peace treaty in 1920, it appendeg 
@ remarkable reservation in which it de. 
clared: “The United States adheres to the 
principle of self-determination and the rego. 
lution of sympathy with the expectations o 
the Irish people for @ government of their 
own choice adopted by the Senate June 6, 
1919, and declares that when such govern. 
ment is attained by Ireland—a consumm3. 
tion which it is hoped is at hand—it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations.” What is more remark. 
able is that this statement was made at a 
period when Ireland literally stood with her 
back to the wall and a British bayonet at her 
throat for daring to set up an Irish Republic 
after the people of all Ireland had voted by 
an 80 percent majority for such a govern. 
ment. Today there are men in the Congress 
of the United States who would like to see 
the fulfillment of these aspirations of the 
Trish people to full nationhood by calling on 
Britain to end the partition of the Emerald 
Isle. Some of their colleagues labor under 
the impression that it is a domestic problem 
and that the British colony in northeastern 
Ireland have an ancient and established right 
to-a continued occupation of this territory 
and under British rule. The only rights they 
have were established by conquest and plan- 
tation. The present Irish Government will 
guarantee them all the rights of free citizens, 
but only within the framework of the Irish 
Republic. If they desire to remain British 
citizens, that is their privilege, but they 
should not insist on maintaining British 
sovereignty on any part of Irish soil. 

To the immortal spirits of the honored 
dead buried here beneath the hallowed 
shadows of this sacred temple of God, we 
pray that their sacrifices and ours will con- 
tinue to safeguard our beloved land and that 
the blessings of complete independence will 
soon be extended to the Ireland that bore 
them and which they lovéd. 

President Eisenhower has called on us all 
this Memorial Day to lift our hearts in prayer 
to Almighty God, that peace may come to the 
world—a peace of honor and justice. In the 
face of the unrest and uncertainty that we 
find around us, I would like to quote the 
following lines from the pen of another great 
Irish rebel who escaped to America and lived 
to be one of our greatest journalists, John 
Boyle O'Reilly: 


“God send us peace and keep Red strife 
away, 
But should it come, God send us men and 
steel! 
The land is dead that dare not face the day 
When foreign danger threats the common 
weal. 
Defenders strong are they that homes de- 
fend; 
From ready arms, the spoiler keeps afar. 
Well blest the country that has sons to lend 
From trades of peace to learn the trade of 
war. 
Thrice biest the nation that has every son 4 
soldier, 
Ready for the warning sound; 
Who marches homeward when the fight is 
done 
To swing the hammer and till the 
ground.” 





1954 
These words were written in 1862, but they 


el plicable to the present. 
we er ae “Roctety of Commodore John 
' USN, are deeply impressed with the 
unflinching campaign against communism 
being waged by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
we salute the inspiring leadership you have 
furnished in this crusade against the Red 
menace that threatens our institutions and 
way of life. We pledge to your patriotic 
jeaders our unqualified support. 

On behalf of President Joseph P. Brown 
and our members here present, I again ex- 
press our deepest appreciation for the cour- 
tesy of your invitation to join with you in 


these ceremonies, 





Bank Failures Old-Fashioned — Federal 
Deposit Insurance Observes 21st Birth- 
day — Another Successful Democratic 
New Deal Program 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 16 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion will be 21 years old. 

This activity is one of the corner- 
stones of the New Deal. It was born 
when our people had lost confidence in 
banks. By restoring that confidence it 
has brought the institution of banking 
to greater than ever heights. Today, 
thanks to this Democratic program, no 
one fears for the safety of his savings. 
This proposal, which, when first made, 
was labeled “socialism,” and at which all 
the other scare epithets were aimed, is 
today considered a model of censerva- 
tism. One of our most conservative 
public figures lent his name to success- 
ful efforts to increase from five to ten 
thousand dollars the amount of deposits 
insured by the Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Evening 
Star for Thursday, June 3, published a 
brief history of the FDIC, which I include 
as a part of my remarks: 

WHEELS OF GOVERNMENT: FDIC, Born FOR 
TROUBLE, MAKES BANK Failures OLD 
FASHIONED 

(By Hector McLean) 

Is your money safe in the bank? 

Today the answer is yes, in large measure 
because of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which will be 21 years old on 
June 16. 

Twenty years or so ago, however, the ques- 
tion was a real one to worry about. 

In the 2 decades before that, more than 
15,000 banks failed—more than even exist 
in the United States today. 

In the District alone, 16 banks went into 
receivership in the depression years of 1932, 
1933, and 1934, 

In those days, before the Federal Govern- 
ment put its massive credit squarely behind 
the bulk of bank depositors, the merest 
Tumor often was enough to send depositors 
stampeding to the cashiers’ windows to get 
their money out before the bank failed. 

Many banks, even sound ones, couldn't 
stand such sudden demands for immediate 
payoffs—too much of their depositors’ money 
was tied up in loans that couldn’t be called 
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in immediately, at least not without dis- 
astrous results. 

One prize example of a run started by 
unfounded rumors happened to the Per- 
petual Building Association, llth and E 
Streets NW. 

CLASSIC EXAMPLE 


The institution was then in excellent fi- 
nancial health and has continued in that 
condition without interruption to the pres- 
ent day. While it is not a bank and is, 
therefore, insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation—an organ- 
ization similar to the FDIC—the example is 
a classic one for all financial institutions. 

The run started about noon February 4, 
1931. By 1 p. m. the Star’s switchboard was 
swamped with calls, asking if it were true 
that Perpetual was about to close. 

By 3 p. m. streams of taxicabs were bring- 
ing anxious housewives, with passbooks in 
hand, to get their money. Police were called 
out to try to hold the crowd in line—a line 
that stretched along E Street from ilth 
around the corner up 12th to F Street. 

Presidents of other District banks con- 
ferred, determined that Perpetual was in 
sound condition and rushed to its aid. 

Robert V. Fleming, president of Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, arrived with a satchel contain- 
ing $500,000 to help stem the tide. He 
jumped to a counter and waved huge sheafs 
of bills before the milling crowd in the 
lobby, saying that Perpetual was sound and 
there was cash to pay all depositors. 

The, run slowed some, but then rolled on 
with $800,000 withdrawn in a single day. 
It broke on Febryary 5, after a Treasury 
truck drove up to deposit $900,000 and after 
copies of the Star, with stories demonstrat- 
ing Perpetual’s soundness, had been spread 
up and down the line of fearful depositors. 
The next day, February 6, all was calm. 

Next year, though, four District banks 
went into the hands of receivers. Depositors 
ultimately got back from 35 to 91 percent 
of their money. 

In 1933, two more Washington banks went 
under, and then Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
sworn in as President on March 4, a Friday. 
At 1 a. m., March 6, he declared the national 
bank holiday, which closed all institutions 
in the country. 

Congress rushed through emergency bank- 
ing legislation on March 9 and followed it 
with the Banking Act of June 16, 1933, under 
which the FDIC was established to insure 
depositors against loss resulting from bank 
failures. 

The idea was not new. From 1886 to June 
1933, a total of 150 bills for guaranty or in- 
surance of bank deposits had been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

Many top legislators were involved in the 
Banking Act of 1933, among them Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, of Mich- 
igan, and Senator William Gibbs McAdoo, 
Democrat, of California. 

However, the bill signed by President 
Roosevelt on June 16 carried the names of 
Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of Virginia, 
and Representative Henry Bascom Steagall, 
Democrat, of Alabama, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee. 

But before the storm was over and the 
FDIC got thoroughly squared away, 12 more 
District banks had failed. 

The same pattern prevailed on a national 
scale. Failures jumped from 519 in 1928 to 
1,542 in 1931 and soared to 2,397 the next 
year. In the 8-month period ended by the 
bank holiday, there were 1,084 failures. 


LAWS CLOSE MANY 


After the week-long holiday, banks re- 
opened under drastically tightened Govern- 
ment supervision, which forced many out of 
business. In the first 3 days that followed, 
2,630 banks suspended, while another 174 
went under before the end of the year. 

During that time, the FDIC examined 7,785 
banks—with hundreds of borrowed bank ex- 
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aminers—and found that about 1,000 did 
not have enough assets to cover their 
liabilities. 

On January 1, 1934, however, when insur- 
ance of deposits became effective,.a total of 
13,201 banks was imsured. 

Under rigid Government supervision, bank 
failures dropped year by year, from 57 in 
1934 to only 1 last year. 

The last time an FDIC-insured bank 
failed—when the FDIC paid off the deposi- 
tors directly—was 10 years ago, in 1944. All 
the others since then have been noninsured 
banks. 

In the District and Virginia, by the way, 
all banks are insured—as are 97.8 percent of 
the banks in Maryland. 

There are three noninsured Maryland ° 
banks. One is a commercial bank of deposit, 
one is a mutual savings bank, and one is 
@ nondeposit trust company, which is not 
eligible. 

HOW IT APPLIES 


Insurance applies to both commercial and 
savings banks if incorporated, as it does to 
national and State banks of deposit, which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and to nonmember national and State 
banks of deposit, which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, and to nonmember 
national and State banks of deposit, which 
have applied for insurance and have met 
the requirements of law for admission to 
insurance. 

Nationally, 13,651 banks were /nsured at 
the end of 1953, out of 14,492 banks of de- 
posit, both commercial and savings. 

Only in the five States of New England 
are less than 75 percent of banks insured. 
There, relatively large numbers of mutual 
savings banks do not participate in Federal 
deposit insurance, although they are eligi- 
ble. Some, particularly in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, have their own insur- 
ance setup. 

One big reason for the low rate of failures 
is that FDIC doesn’t stand quietly by and 
wait for the collapse of a bank that is get- 
ting into trouble. 

In most cases, It moves in quickly to 
straighten out the difficulty, much of which 
is caused by what one official calls “human 
frailty—fast women and slow horses.” 

Besides acting as a receiver if the bank 
actually collapses, the FDIC can force ab- 
sorption of a weak insured bank by a strong 
one or render direct financial aid under 
specified circumstances. 

In the case of absorption, neither depos- 
itors nor stockholders are likely to lose any 
money. 

INSURES UP TO $10,000 

As it is, the FDIC does not insure all bank 
deposits. It guarantees up to $10,000, which 
covers 98 percent of depositors, but the un- 
insured portion of such accounts—largely 
held by big corporations—amounts to 46 
percent of total deposits. 

Thus, in case of an outright failure, much 
of the big accounts might be lost, which 
wouldn't happen in an absorption. 

The FDIC originally was financed through 
capital stock purchased by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve banks. This was paid off 
with interest nearly 4 years ago, and the 
Corporation now is financed by a $1,451,- 
000,000 deposit insurance fund, built up by 
assesments paid by insured banks and by 
earnings on the FDIC's assets, principally 
Government bonds. 

The FDIC also can borrow up to $3 billion 
from the Treasury, but has never used its 
power. 

During its first 20 years, the FDIC dis- 
bursed $330.3 million to protect 1,391,000 de- 
positors in 422 banks, but estimates its final 
loss will be only $25.7 million when all the 
banks’ assets are finally liquidated. 

And, if the FDIC terminates a bank’s in- 
surance, it must notify depositors before- 
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hand. Also, insurance continues on existing 
accounts for 2 years in that case. 
SEVEN-MILLION-DOLLAR COST 


The FDIC’s cost of administration and ex- 
pense in 1953 was about $7 million, 4.2 per- 
cent of its total income. 

At the end of that year it had 1,028 em- 
ployees, nearly three-fourths of whom were 
members of the Division of Examination. 

The Corporation maintains offices in each 
of its 12 districts, in addition to the Wash- 
ington office in the National Press Building. 

The district offices are part of the Division 
of Examination, and each is under the direc- 
tion of a supervising examiner. Washington 
is in the fourth distrigt, under Robert N. 
McLeod, who has offices in Richmond. 

Overall direction of the Corporation is in 
the hands of a three-man Board of Directors, 
of whom the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States is automatically one. The 
other two are appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate. 

The present Chairman is H. Earl Cook, who 
took over the job May 10, 1953. A Republi- 
can, he has been a member of the Board since 
1947 and was made Chairman by General 
Fisenhower, shortly after he became Presi- 
dent. 

HARL STEPS DOWN 


Maple T. Harl, a Democrat, who had been 
Chairman since 1946, stepped down at that 
time and continues as a Director. The 
Comptroller of the Currency is Ray M. Gid- 
ney, New York and Cleveland banker, a Re- 
publican, who was appointed by President 
Eisenhower on April 16, 1953. 

Mr. Cook, 67, an Ohio banker, was named 
State superintendent of banks by Gov. John 
W. Bricker in 1943. He is married to the 
former Edna Ehmann and is the father of 
three grown children, two daughters and a 
son. He lives at 3200 16th Street NW. 

Mr. Gidney, 67, has a home in Ohio and 
stays at the Jefferson Hotel here. He has 
been married to the former Jean Ellison 
Brock since 1913 and is the father of three 
sons. 

Mr. Harl, 61, came to the FDIC from Colo- 
rado, where he was a State bank commis- 
sioner. Married to the former Maybelle May- 
field, of Richmond, Mo., he is the father of 
one daughter, He lives at 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue NW. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Clarence R. Decker entitled “Point 4 
Builds for World Peace.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pott 4 Butups ror Wortp Peacz 
(By Clarence R. Decker) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The courageous efforts of 
point 4 men and women as our greatest hope 
for the future in ideological war between 
American freedom and Soviet servitude.) 

“There are at this time two great nations 
in existence which, proceeding from different 
points, appear to be advancing toward the 
same end. I mean the United States of 
America and Russia. 
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“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All others have 
stopped, or continue to advance with ex- 
treme difficulty; these alone are proceeding 
with ease and celerity along a path to which 
no limit can be perceived. * * * 

“The American relies upon personal in- 
terest to accomplish his ends, and gives free 
scope to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers all 
authority of society in a single arm. The 
principal authority of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter, servitude. 

“Their starting point is different, and their 
Causes are not the same, yet each of them 
seems marked out * * * to sway the des- 
tinies of half the globe.” 

These observations appeared in 1835 in a 
book, Democracy in America, written by the 
distinguished French statesman, Alexis de 
Tocqueville—119 years ago, and 14 years 
before the appearance of Karl Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto. The problem, although 
aggravated by communism and fascism, arose 
long before Marx was born and it will con- 
tinue for many years to come. It is the an- 
cient and perennial struggle between two 
profoundly irreconcilable ways of life—free- 
dom and servitude—but the struggle today 
is as cruel, destructive, and fatal as anything 
the Caesars, czars, or Nazis ever perpe- 
trated. 

The ideological war of our century is all 
the more ominous when we recognize that 
the appallingly low level of human existence 
throughout the world precludes. for most 
peoples any real freedom’ to choose wisely 
between the alternatives. The vast majority 
of the world’s population lives in filth, dis- 
ease, poverty, and ignorance—an existence as 
low as in any previous period of remembered 
history. 

The greatest hope for the future 1s to be 
found in the courageous and imaginative 
efforts of some men and women everywhere 
to give order and meaning to the chaos of 
our times. We speak of men and women be- 
cause people, far more than government, 
represent the creative forces of life. This 
seems to us true whether people work for 
government or private business and social 
institutions. 

We have seen what has happened to a 
country like Turkey in the past 30 years—a 
country transformed from feudalism into a 
progressive, modern nation almost overnight. 
We have seen the building of hydroelectric 
plants, irrigation systems, universities, medi- 
cal centers, hospitals, and health programs 
in many backward areas. We have met 
women, like the 70-year-old minister of 
health in Delhi, fighting gallantly against 
seemingly insuperable odds. We have 
watched with pride as American goods and 
services flowed throughout the world, and 
we have seen with equal pride the valuable 
resources of other countries enrich our own 
life and stimulate our native ingenuity. 

Let us consider people. I worked with 
Otto Hunerwadel. We had flown from Ran- 
goon into the unsettled mountainous region 
of the northern Shan States, next door to 
Communist China. There we visited some 
of the homes of over 300,000 people in 1,500 
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soil of Burma. He demonstrated to yi; 
farmers the preparation of land for w 
the use of pesticides, the value of commer. 
cial fertilizers; he showed how fruit trees 
could be protected; he advised loca) black. 
smiths how to mold plow points more effi. 
ciently. 

Otto died a year ago—died literally in the 
harness. His many Burmese friends miss 
his friendly hand. After that trip 1 could 
better understand what the 43-year-olg 
Prime Minister U Nu meant when he tolq me 
that a healthy and hopeful people were the 
best insurance against communism and ex. 
pressed his country’s deep appreciation to 
Burma’s new American friends. 

In Indonesia one thinks of Reginald 
Fiedler, a fishery expert from California, 
The vast waters of that country teem with 
fish, yet the protein intake of Indonesians is 
appallingly low. Fiedler took a long look at 
the problem. The result was the installation 
of a few diesel engines in sailboats the Indo- 
nesian themselves built, plus 75 new power 
craft. It is estimated that the faster boats 
increased the fish catch some 38,000 tons last 
year. The Indonesian Government now plans 
to build refrigerator plants and enlarge the 
road system so the fish can be moved back 
into the mountainous and other remote areas 
quickly. In a very real sense this is the mod- 
ern counterpart of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 

In Indochina there was young Dr. War. 
ren Winkelstein teaching the people how to 
fight malaria, yaws, leprosy and other dire 
diseases of the Far East. Together we visited 
villages near the Communist front to see the 
newly established dispensaries with their 
wonder drugs, to inspect the health educa- 
tion programs now serving over a million 
people, and to watch point 4 trained local 
nurses treating patients suffering from the 
painful and blinding disease of trachoma, 
In some areas as much as 90 percent of 
the population is afflicted. We were treat- 
ing some 70,000 persons a month. The pro- 
gram is so popular that families behind the 
Communist lines around Hanoi sneak 
through for care. We helped them for hu- 
manitarian reasons, but we knew that when 
they returned home they became our most 
powerful propagandist in the psychological 
war against communism. 

Psychological war inevitably brings to 
mind Leo Hochstetter who accompanied us 
through Southeast Asia. Leo was known as 
the Marconi and Alexander Graham Bell 
of Indochina. That country forms an area 
slightly larger than Texas, half of it moun- 
tainous, populated by 29 million people 
drawn from many ethnic groups and speak- 
ing three major languages. Most of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There are few newspapers, 
radio sets are scarce, and the rural postal 
system was disrupted by the Communists. 
An information program was essential to 
combat Communist propaganda, to publicize 
self-help techniques, to aid the Ministry of 
Education to communicate more effectively 
with their own peoples. 

Leo’s answers were tailored to meet the sit- 
uation: air-drops of simple, colorful pam- 
phiets over remote areas; a picture-poster 
newspaper showing concrete achievements; 
distribution of community radios to market 


psychological war paid off. Communists took 
every opportunity to undermine him in their 
propaganda. Leo wasn’t worried. “The 
Commies gave us free publicity,” he said. 
“They couldn’t propagandize against good 
health, better crops or emergency relief and 


make it stick.” 
continues in Indochina, 
the free 
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on Tuskegee’s gridiron—measured up to all- 


american standards. Six-foot, four-inch 
“pig Herman” towered high above the small- 
tatured Indochinese, but the weary, sick, 
. d homeless who saw him hard at work in 
iror villages Knew that bis heart fitted his 
ant stature. Mortar fire didn’t stop Her- 
man from getting calico, rice, canned milk, 
and other relief goods to the needy. His 
fairness and concern for the underdog gave 
the people the will to live and to fight for 
freedom. 

These and other efforts are the product of 
Government efforts, private efforts or a 
pealthy combination of the two, but actually 
the point 4 program represents only a small, 
if important, aspect of the fight to build a 
free world. We know, our friends abroad 
know, that the United States is not rich 
enough, strong enough, or wise enough to 
underwrite the globe, and their pride would 
pot permit it if we were. 

In all this, of course, we are not purely 
altruistic. The program I hope we can pro- 
mote on all these fronts helps us to replace 
our dwindling supplies of strategic ma- 
terials—lead, zinc, copper, tin, manganese, 
wanium, and many others. Never before 
nas the United States held a greater stake in 
world economy. And never before has the 
world held a greater stake in the American 
economy. 

We have come a long way in recent years 
in learning that foreign policy is something 
more than a purely economic, political, or 
military matter. We know that it is basically 
amoral problem concerned with human dig- 
nity and self-respect. As a matter of intelli- 
gent self-interest, we admit frankly that we 
need the world’s raw materials and that we 
do not want its vast resources and man- 
power turned against us, but, above all, we 
know that we need the cultural and spiritual 
friendship of its peoples because we are citi- 
gens of the same planet and want to keep 
it free. 
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Flexible Promises, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the twice-a-week Dunklin 
Democrat, of Kennett, Mo., published by 
Jack Stapleton, Jr., who makes a perti- 
nent observation relative to this admin- 
istration’s attitude toward the farmers 
of America: 

FLEXIBLE Promises, Too 


The fiexible farm price-support program 
of President Eisenhower and Agriculture 
Secretary Benson received a setback last 
week when the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee approved a rigid price-support program 
for another year. The recommendation of 
the House committee was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the stable support program, with a 
21 to 8 vote for fixed supports. 

Immediately after the action of the House 
committee, which is designed to maintain 
farm income for at Jeast another year, Ben- 
son indicated he would ask President Eisen- 
hower to veto the bill if and when it gets 
to the White House. 

What a strange situation this ts. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wants to veto legislation 
designed to maintain the farmer's income. 
What makes it even stranger is that Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower may be inclined to follow 
Benson's recommendation. 

And to top it all off is the fact that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower campaigned on the promise 
of 100 percent of parity. Apparently the man 
from Abilene believes not only in fiexible 
price supports but in flexible campaign 
promises as well. 





Extension of 90 Percent Parity Price 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled ‘An Indefensible Compro- 
mise,” which appeared in the Evening 
Star of Thursday, June 10, 1954. In this 
editorial the proposal to extend for 1 
year the rigid 90 percent of parity price 
support on certain basic farm products 
is denounced as “an indefensible compro- 
mise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

AN INDEFENSIBLE COMPROMISE 


It is neither surprising nor commendable 
that the House Agriculture Committee has 
voted for a 1-year extension of the rigid 90 
percent of parity price support on certaain 
basic farm products. Committee Chairman 
Hope has said that a “compromise was in- 
evitable” on President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendation for a flexible price support form- 
ula and it was known that maintaining the 
current high supports was the “compromise” 
favored by the farm bloc. 

The high, rigid price-support program was 
adopted originally as a temporary wartime 
measure and parity has been calculated for 
the most part on a price relationship of 40 
years ago. The program has resulted in the 
Government purchase of billions of dollars 
of farm commodities, products that were 
destined to be surplus even before they were 
planted or harvested: Millions of tons of 
these commodities—including cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, rice, and peanuts-—are in stor- 
age today, many of them deteriorating. The 
consumer-taxpayer has underwritten not 
only the original costs of purchasing and 
storage, but simultaneously is paying hizher 
prices for the same foods because of the 
relatively short supply created by the Gov- 
ernment purchasing program. The princi- 
pal beneficiaries, as the President pointed 
out to Congress in his farm message last 
January, have been the 2 million large and 
highly mechanized farming units that pro- 
duce about 85 percent of our agricultural 
output. Little or no benefit has gone to 
about 3.5 million small farmers. 

The principle of flexible price supports 
and a modernized formula for calculating 
parity already have been written into lew 
but their application has been postponed by 
just such a compromise as that now favored 
by the House committee. 

The President, acting upon the basis of a 
year’s study by farm leaders and qualified 
authorities, asked in his January message 
for termination of the rigid price-support 
program and its replacement at the end of 
this year by a flexible system related more 
closely to supply and demand. Various 
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safeguards, including gradual application of 
a modernized parity formula and the insula- 
tion from commercial markets of present 
Government stocks, were proposed. 

It has been clear from the beginning that 
a tough fight in Congress was facing the 
administration on this issue. At a recent 
mews conference, however, the President 
said flatly that he was not prepared to com- 
promise the principles of his program. The 
House committee compromise does violence 
to those principles. There is a political 
risk, of course, in offending the farm States 
by forcing an end to the high price supports 
but there is a broader national interest here 
in ending this costly and wasteful type of 
program. The President should be upheld in 
his position on this matter. 





The Crisis in Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all 
friends of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are following with deepest inter- 
est the latest reports from Guatemala— 
storm center of Communist colonial in- 
tervention. 

It is clear that the long-suffering peo- 
ple of that land and those leaders who 
are truly representative of them—have 
come to a decision. They have decided 
that the time is overdue to stand up in 
defense of liberty against the Commu- 
nist minority clique which has, like an 
octopus, fastened its tentacles around 
every facet of national life and which 
has even reached out beyond Guate- 
mala’s borders to try to strangle sov- 
ereignty elsewhere. 

At stake in the crisis, now apparently 
approaching a climax, is this issue among 
others: whether or not a people will 
march up the road to greater economic 
blessings, to higher standards of living, 
improved health and education, better 
housing within a democratic framework, 
and in unity with its neighbors; or 
whether a people will be taken in the 
wrong direction, cruelly deceived by 
Communist wolves, wearing sheep’s 
clothing and bleating slogans of the very 
ideals—which the Communists them- 
selves utterly despise. 

The Guatemalan people have every 
right to achieve their national birth- 
right. 

No people in the world more desires 
this than the people of our own country. 

But we know that there is no greater 
enemy of Guatemalan sovereignty, no 
greater enemy of her economic prosper- 
ity, of her political liberty, of her or any 
other country’s judicial ways, of religious 
devotion, than the Communist colonial 
enemy. 

More and more, the American press 
has alerted the people of our country 
to the deadly danger of communism in 
Guatemala. The press has raised the 
visibility and pierced the fog generated 
by Red lies. 

Some of the press comments, I am 
glad to note, have been based, in turn, 
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on some of the remarks which I per- 
sonally have made on the Senate floor. 
It is my intention to continue to bring 
the facts of this situation to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper articles and editorials from 
the Dallas Morning News, the Scripps- 
Howard Press, and the Nashville Banner 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News] 
Reps 1n GUATEMALA Puprets oF KREMLIN 
(By Wayne Gard) 

In the cold war Russia still is calling the 
plays. Just when the United States seemed 
about to take more vigorous action in Indo- 
china, the Kremlin ordered a new crisis in 
Central America. That move diverted at- 
tention from southeast Asia to our own back 
yard, where Red penetration has been going 
on for years. 

The recent big shipment of arms to Guate- 
mala wasn't for defense. The neighbors of 
that small country, now a puppet of Russia, 
haven’t been making any trouble. But 
trouble for them—and for us—is being 
brewed in the Kremlin. Air bases in Guate- 
mala are only a short bomber hop from the 
Panama Canal—and from Dallas and the 
Texas oil fields. 

Last year Russia came near taking over 
the government of a South American coun- 
try, British Guiana. She was thwarted in 
that, but in Guatemala she has succeeded 
by a long process of quiet penetration. She 
has gained there a springboard for attacks 
on other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Officials in Guatemala have tried to make 
out that the communism in that country 
is a home-grown variety. They have denied 
that they are under the thumb of Moscow. 
But the facts show that they merely are put- 
ting out propaganda typical of Communists 
everywhere. Guatemala officials take im- 
portant actions only on orders from Mos- 
cow. The country is no longer a republic 
but a satellite of Russia. 

In a speech in the Senate last January, 
long before the present crisis arose, Senator 
ALEXANDER Witey, of Wisconsin, showed 
clearly the new status of Guatemala. He 
pointed out that Reds hold many key posts 
in the government of that country and that 
they are a part of a movement for world 
revolution, directed from the Kremlin. 
Meanwhile, they spur the spread of com- 
munism in Guatemala and nearby countries. 

Senator Witey showed that Communists 
occupy key spots in the government of 
Guatemala, including such fields as radio, 
press, farm administration, and social se- 
curity. Both the chief of the press section 
of the President's publicity office and the di- 
rector of radiobroadcasting are active Com- 
munists. 

In the department which administers the 
agrarian reform law, the No. 2 official, who is 
chief of the lands division, is a Communist. 
The chief clerk of the department is the wife 
of the head of the Communist Party. More 
than 15 other officials in the department, 
including 4 farm inspectors, are admitted 
Communists. 

Other Communists in the Government in- 
clude the director of the social-security 
agency and the deputy inspector general of 
labor. The leaders of the party have made 
frequent visits to Moscow and, on their re- 
turn, have carried out orders received there. 
The Guatemalan party has saluted Moscow 
as “a beacon for the workers of the worid.” 

The Government of Guatemala provided a 
theater for the Communist Party for its first 
public rally. Government agencies support 
the Communist daily paper with advertising. 
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Meanwhile, day after day, the Government 
newspaper and radio station have been 


spreading for years propaganda against the 
United States and in favor of Russia. 





[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 31, 1954] 
Ir’s Trme To Face THE Facts: GUATEMALAN 
GOVERNMENT Is INCONTROVERTIBLY RED 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


There has been a dangerous tendency in 
this country to blame labor union bosses 
and other Moscow agents for all the commu- 
nistic activities in Guatemala, and to ab- 
solve President Jacob Arbenz and his admin- 
istration from any direct association with the 
movement. The Guatemalan Army is also 
generally credited with being free of any ac- 
tual Red affiliations. 

Yet, every bit of evidence points to the fact 
that the Guatemalan President and his Cabi- 
net are willing servants of the Kremlin and 
that the military backs them to the hilt. 

President Arbenz was and is the head of 
the army. Yet neither he, the Cabinet, nor 
the army has given the slightest indication 
that they disapprove of any of the commu- 
nistic activities in their country. 

They have, without exception openly aided 
and abetted every communistic move and 
demonstration. They have ruthlessly put 
down every open resistance to communism. 

Nor can they be ignorant of whom and 
what they are supporting. They have openly 
and continuously played the game of such 
avowed Communists as Manuel Guttierez, 
Manuel Fortuny, and other labor leaders. 

President Arbenz and his advisers have 
practiced every radical and extremist policy 
advocated and instigated by their Red labor 
leaders. 

They have carried out the Reds’ expropria- 
tion schemes, protected and encouraged them 
in demonstrations against United States in- 
terests, and have denounced this country 
every time it has asked about the arbitrary 
treatment of its nationals. 


CONTROLLED PRESS 


The Arbenz government has permitted the 
avowed Reds to use the Government-con- 
trolled radio and press to broadcast and 
openly spread the despicable and false Chi- 
nese charges that the United States engaged 
in germ warfare in Korea. 

The Arbenz regime has permitted Red 
union heads, leaders of student groups, to 
travel back and forth behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It has opened the country’s doors to 
and received with open arms all the Russian 
sympathizers and known Reds from neigh- 
boring countries—Vicenti Lombardo Tole- 
dano, of Mexico; Pablo Neruda, of Chile; and 
numerous others. It plays host to Commu- 
nist-sponsored international peace meetings 
and other conferences. 

President Arbenz and his government de- 
nounce as subversive every anti-Communist 
comment and criticism and even the warn- 
ing of the church against the Red menace. 

The archbishop of Guatemala in his re- 
cent pastoral letter warning against Russian 
Communists was at pains not to criticize the 
President personally, or any Official of the 
Government. But the Government press, 
radio, and Government political party lead- 
ers all denounced the primate’s statement as 
a vicious attack on the Chief Executive and 
his administration. 


NEWSMEN ATTACKED 


Although American correspondents and 
editorial. writers have usually stated that 
“President Arbenz is himself not a Commu- 
nist,” every Guatemalan official, including 
Arbenz himself, has denounced the “imperi- 
alistic and capitalistic Yankee press” for mis- 
representation. 

At the Caracas Conference the United 
States delegation in its advocacy of an anti- 
Communist resolution never mentioned 
Guatemala. Yet the Guatemalan Foreign 
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Minister directed every one of his sta 
ments and tirades against what he - 
United States intervention. = 

Guatemalan officials and diplom 
been and are busy interfering maa fee 
ing in the affiairs of Practically al on 
neighbors. 

For 3 years and more they have Open} 
campaigned, by radio, newspapers, d 
phliets, and secret agents against the British 
in British Honduras. Before (Co). J 
Remon was elected President, the G _ 
malan Ambassador in Panama openly con, 
nived with local extremists and known : 
as President-elect Remon, a militant anti 
Communist, made it known he would not tol. 
erate any foreign diplomat who consorteq 
with these elements. 

The Ambassador did not wait for Sr 
Remon’s inauguration, but left the Isthmian 
capital well in advance of the event. 

NEIGHBORS COMPLAIN 

The El Salvador and Nicaraguan Govern. 

ments have frequently charged Guatemalan 
Reds with interfering with their internal 
affairs. 
Nicaragua has finally broken diplomatic 
relations with the Arbenz government 
There is convincing evidence in Washington 
that Guatemalans were involved in the re. 
cent plot, originating in Costa Rica to as. 
sassinate President Anastasio Somoza and 
his family. 

The Honduran Government not only 
blames Guatemalan plotters, including three 
Guatemalan consuls, for the paralyzing 
strike which has stopped every activity in 
the United States-owned banana fields ang 
other enterprises in the eastern part of the 
country. 

American businessmen and American off. 
cials have known of and been in possession 
of indisputable proof of the truthfuiness of 
these charges for more than a year, 


ARMS IMPORTED 


Now the Arbenz government has imported 
a large shipment of ar from an Iron Cur- 
tain country. Although Washington has 
evidence the Guatemalans deny these arms 
came from Russia or Poland. They do not 
deny these arms may have come from 
Czechoslovakia, which is the principal arms 
producer of the satellite states. 

Just how much more evidence do we need 
to explode the myth, or disabuse ourselves 
of the idea that Jacobo Arbenz and company 
are innocent dupes of communistic plot in- 
stead of the tools of Moscow that they are? 


[From the Nashville Banner of May 20, 1954} 
GUATEMALA; POWDERKEG 


The governments of Latin America are 
not one in the checkrein, proposed at Car- 
acas last March, to curb Communist infil- 
tration. Though the majority of the coun- 
tries represented at that conference did back 
the Dulles proposal to exchange information 
on that point, there was one that did not. 
That was Guatemala. 

It was Guatemala also which voted against 
the resolution which termed Red infiltration 


'“a threat to the sovereignty and political 


independence of the American states (which) 
would call for consultation and appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties.” 
The vote on that point was 17 to 1—Argen- 
tina and Mexico abstaining. 

So it is no surprise that Guatemala de- 
clines to say yea or nay to the report from 
Washington that a cargo of arms has been 
sent from the Communist zone of Germany. 
Nevertheless, there is pertinency in this Na- 
tion’s warning that it is a grave develop- 
ment. 

The fact is that Guatemala is the staging 
area of Red penetration and insurrection. 
It did not become that yesterday or |ast 
month. It has been that ever since a pila- 
ble government within it yielded to Com 
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unist infiltrators working like termites 
from within—sueceeding not only in their 
expropriation of American property, but in 
turning the policy of that government into 
a bymn of hate against the United States. 

We have fought a war against commu- 
nism in Korea. We are beginning to face 

e realities of an identical threat in Indo- 
om But within 1,000 miles of the United 
states—at its very back door; on the edge 
of the Panama Canal, and at the key point 
of Western Hemispheric security, America 
for years has tolerated a nemesis real and 
= talk won’t stop that. Conferences 
won't stop it, unless back of the agree- 
ments they produce is @ formula of action 
for mutual security. It is time to face these 
facts as facts—and act in the light of them. 
There is danger in Asia, There is danger 

t as immediate, far more direct and closer 
ome, in what is going on in Guatemala. 

If Guatemala is acquiring such armaments 
legally for its own defensive arsenal that 
js one thing—and obviously, as a sovereign 

wer, within the law. If on the other hand 
it is a surreptitious deal, by which a Red 
wrecking crew 1s arming itself, that is some- 
thing else. 

The hostility of the Communist conspir- 
acy nesting there—and tolerated there—de- 
mands watching. American authorities are 
on solid legal ground, and discharging the 
obligation of international agreement, in 
warning colleagues to the south that Mos- 
cow has turned loose Communist agitators 
to foment strife and chaos in Central Amer- 
ica. 

The warning is in order. The Caracas pact 
was designed to mobilize international safe- 
guards by just such action in exchanging 
information. As a land within throwing 
distance of the Panama Canal, Guatemala 
is a point to watch. 


[From the Nashville Banner of May 21, 1954] 
A Securiry Jos aT Home 


The United States and our Latin American 
colleagues jointly concerned in hemispheric 
security cannot dismiss as a triviality the 
buildup of hostility—Communist-born, and 
Soviet-fed conspiracy—centering in Guate- 
mala. They cannot ignore the facts in the 
case, an ominous detail of which was the 
arms shipment from Poland for whatever 
trigger-happy purpose the addressee may 
entertain. 

Washington is not ignoring the facts. The 
day of sleepwalking is over. It passed with 
the exodus of Trumanism and Achesonism; 
and the policy of vigilance replacing Polly- 
anna diplomacy is evident in America’s warn- 
ing enunciated by President Eisenhower, 
against allowing establishment of a Red 
outpost on this continent. 

In picking Guatemala as a base of opera- 
tions, the Communists chose geographically 
akey point. In Central America, a conven- 
jent staging area from which to foment strife 
north and south; adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. And the government of Guatemala 
obviously is not averse to playing the stooge 
in that game. It elaborately shunned par- 
ticipation in the Caracas agreement, which 
candidly declared the concern of 17 nations 
against Communist aggression. 

It is time to face the primary security facts, 
and for the nations involved to stand up and 
be counted, 

The safety and welfare of North, Central, 
and South America demand solidarity of 
mutual effort, to defend the hemisphere, 

The policy for all too many years has been 
tid dispatched across two oceans with no 
corresponding concern for security at home, 
on these continents. 

There is danger, and has been, in Europe. 
There is danger, and has been, in Asia. But 


m 
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the ultimate objectives of Communist con- 
quest, stemming from Moscow, are the United 
States and its American neighbors. 

Any security policy overlooking that fact is 
flimsy and shortsighted. It’s like dispatching 
the fire department to Dan and Beersheba 
when the arsonist is loose in your own neigh- 
borhood. 

Security at home is America’s job; the 
Americas’ job, to be done together. 





By His Patience and Dignity a Southeast 
Missouri Jurist Brings Distinction to the 
Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am including 
herewith a resolution recently adopted 
by Pemiscot County Post, No. 88, of the 
American Legion, commending Federal 
Judge Roy W. Harper, of St. Louis, for 
his impartiality, patience, and dignity in 
handling the trial of -the five Commu- 
nists in St. Louis which resulted in their 
conviction and sentencing to prison 
terms. 

I join with Judge Harper’s other 
friends in southeast Missouri, where he 
was reared and where he established an 
enviable record as an outstanding lawyer 
before his appointment to the United 
States district court, in this expression 
of esteem and in extending to him our 
congratulations for the splendid record 
which he has made and is making as a 
member of that judicial body. 

I believe that the following resolution 
expresses the feeling not only of the 
American Legion members, but of the 
thousands of other friends of Judge 
Harper throughout this State and 
Nation: 

Whereas Hon. Roy W. Harper, judge of the 
United States District Court in St. Louis, is 
a native of Pemiscot County, Mo., and is now 
and has been for a great many years a mem- 
ber of Pemiscot County Post, No. 88, the 
American Legion; 

Whereas the membership of this post has 
followed the long trial of United States 
against certain Communists, and has mar- 
veled at the patience and dignity with which 
Judge Harper conducted the trial, and by 
reason thereof the membership of this post 
wishes to publicly commend Judge Harper 
therefore: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Pemiscot County Post, No. 
88, the American Legion, go on record and 
publicly commend Judge Harper for his 
patience, dignity, fairness, and impartial 
conduct throughout the trial of said Com- 
munists. The result of this trial fortifies 
our faith in the American way of life and 
the things for which we fought; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the President of the United 
States, our United States Senators, our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the Department of 
Justice, and to Judge Harper. 

J. R. HuTcHIson, 

JAMEs T. AHERN, 

JaMEs M. REEVES, 
Committee. 
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Eisenhower Won’t Succeed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eisenhower Won’t Succeed,” 
written by Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and published in the New Republic of 
April 5, 1954. I commend it to the atien- 
tion of the American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EISENHOWER WON’r SUCCEED—THE LOGIC OF A 
SINGLE-INTEREST Party Is A WEAKENING OF 
THE PRESIDENCY 


(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


The battlefield of American politics is often 
dark and confused, with shouts and sighs 
and bloodcurdling screams echoing through 
the night, and occasional flares, rockets, and 
bombs bursting in air to provide brief and 
delusive impressions of light and action. 
These latter are the flaming distractions of 
our politics, like the firing of MacArthur in 
1951 and the Cohn-Schine case today; and 
they often appear for a moment to be the 
pivots of our whole political equilibrium. 
But, in retrospect, they may come to seem 
almost irrelevant. Underneath the sound 
and fury, often concealed by the dazzle or 
drowned out by the blare, there remains a 
persistent deeper logic in American political 
life. In the long run, this continuity may 
be more important in political behavior than 
all the clamor of the moment. 

Thus many interpretations have been 
offered of the essential significance of the 
change which took place in our national gov- 
ernment a year ago. That change has been 
defined in many ways—from Democratic to 
Republican, from liberal to conservative, 
from left to right, from vice to virtue, from 
soft-on-communism to McCarthyism, from 
government-by-crony to government-by- 
postponement, and so on, but perhaps in the 
end its enduring significance—and the cen- 
tral explanation of the vicissitudes of the 
new administration—may be seen to lie in 
the consequences of a change from govern- 
ment by a multi-interest to government by a 
single-interest party. 

Such a contention as this will be read, no 
doubt, as a partisan statement; and it is cer- 
tainly impossible for the writer to deny po- 
litical allegiances. ‘Yet the basic thesis here 
suggested is not a partisan thesis. The role 
of interests in a free society has long been 
recognized by politicians and political scien- 
tists of all parties. James Madison, writing 
of the relatively primitive America of 1787, 
pointed out in the Federalist Papers that 
the competition among these interest groups 
provided most of the material and motives 
of democratic politics. “A landed interest, 
a manufacturing interest, a mercantile in- 
terest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations,” Madison observed, “and divide 
them into different classes, actuated by dif- 
ferent sentiments and views. The regula- 
tions of these various and interfering in- 
terests forms the principal task of modern 
legislation, and involves the spirit of party 
and faction in the necessary and ordinary 
operations of the Government.” 

If free society consists of a diversity of 
interests, one of these interests is likely to 
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be more powerful than the others; and, if 
this interest is considerably more powerful, 
and if its power is sustained over a long 
period, it is likely to goad the lesser inter- 
ests into an alliance against it. Under a 
two-party political system, one party thus 
tends to fall under the sway of the major 
interest, and the other party to become the 
instrument of the coalition of minority in- 
terests. The question then becomes whether 
the principal tasks of modern legislation— 
the regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests—is likely to be best con- 
ducted by the single-interest party or by the 
multi-interest party; whether, in other 
words, the most powerful special interest of 
the Nation or the popular coalition against 
it is more likely to serve the national in- 
terest and the general welfare. 

Obviously no interest in a free society is 
monolithic, All of Madison’s interest groups 
had their internal disagreements over minor 
issues and even their dissenters on major 
issues; and the schimatics from the ranks 
of the most powerful interest—which in re- 
cent American history has meant the non- 
conformist members of the business com- 
munity—are always likely to be considerable 
in number and influence. Yet the existence 
of such interior dissent and even heresy 
does not render meaningless Madison’s con- 
cept of interest. Businessmen may wrangle 
among themselves over tariffs, trade union- 
ists over union jurisdiction, farmers over 
the techniques of price supports; but each 
group tends to close ranks when confronted 
by an external challenge. No interest group 
can deliver all its members, thank heaven; 
yet each can deliver enough to establish its 
own identity as an interest group. Thus, 
when Secretary of the Interior McKay re- 
cently remarked, “We're here in the saddle as 
an administration representing business and 
industry,” he was making a meaningful ob- 
servation; and equally meaningful, of course, 
would be the implied contrast—that the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations rep- 
resented other groups than business and in- 
dustry. 

We have, indeed, been accustomed in this 
country for nearly a generation to multi- 
interest government, government by a coali- 
tion composed of members of the several 
minority interest groups (minority, that is, 
in terms of effective power). Since the days 
of Jefferson and Madison, the Democratic 
Party has traditionally been the receptacle 
for these miscellaneous lesser interests of the 
Nation. Sometimes, such interests have had 
very little else in common except their oppo- 
sition to rule by the first interest. Jeffer- 
son's celebrated botanizing expedition up the 
Hudson in 1791 may not, latter-day scholar- 
ship now suggests, have sealed any alliances 
with Tammany Hall; but the partnership 
between the northern city boss and the 
southern planter was born in the first decade 
of the Republic, and in the years since ever 
more jarring sects have crowded under the 
Democratic tent. What was an implicit con- 
ception of the party with Jefferson became 
more explicit with Jackson. In later years 
Bryan and Wilson revitalized the theory of 
the Democratic Party as an alliance of the 
lesser groups against rule by the major group; 
and under Franklin D. Roosevelt, of course, 
this pluralistic conception reached its most 
complete and effective fulfillment. 

What is the essence of a multi-interest 
administration? It is surely that the leading 
interests in society are all represented in the 
interior processes of policy formation, which 
can be done only if members or advocates of 
these interests are included in key positions 
of government. Thus the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations functioned, in this 
sense, as working expressions of American 
pluralism. The farmers, the laboring men, 
the intellectuals and the nonconformists 
businessmen were all represented in the Gov- 
ernment; and the politicians played their 
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proper roles as the harmonizers of divergent 
interests. It is sometimes forgotten that 
Roosevelt appointed three Republicans to 
his Cabinet in 1933; and at no time in the 
thirties and forties was the business com- 
munity without powerful representatives 
within the Democratic administrations. The 
presence of the Jesse Joneses, T. Jefferson 
Coolidges, John W. Haneses, Forrestals, 
Knudsens, Claytons and the rest was often 
@ source of anguish to diehard New Dealers. 
But they were there nonetheless. Roosevelt 
had an instinctive recognition that, however 
much he might detest the official leadership 
of the business community, he needed the 
cooperation and support of businessmen of 
good will. 

A multi-interest party has several obvious 
advantages from the viewpoint of providing 
wise leadership. The first is that, since 
policy emerges from a wide consultation 
among various groups, it has a much better 
chance of corresponding to the needs of a 
diversified society and a sprawling nation. 
If Government programs have to run the 
gauntlet of a variety of interests, the result- 
ing process of criticism and modification 
increases the chance of producing policies 
which will genuinely serve the national inter- 
est. Of course, a single interest may be gifted 
with infallibility and thus not require the 
correction and chastening of other view- 
points; but this situation has not often 
arisen in the American democracy, where, as 
Jefferson has reminded us, we have not 
found angels to govern us. 

The second advantage of the multi-interest 
party springs from the premium the coalition 
situation places on effective leadership. 
The driver with a team of fractious and 
competing horses must learn to impose his 
will if he is to stay on whe road. Similarly a 
party leader who first must master his own 
coalition is more likely to develop the in- 
stincts and aptitudes which would enable 
him to lead the country. The potential 
viciousness of the multi-interest system lies 
in the possibility that a political leader 
might cater only to the interest groups and 
let the national welfare vanish in a scram- 
ble for special benefits. This is a real prob- 
lem, and not to be underestimated. But the 
experience of controlling these tendencies 
only further develops capacities for national 
leadership. Nothing’ produces a more lively 
sense of the public interest than an aware- 
ness of the conflicts among special interests. 
The experience of directing a multi-interest 
party, in short, is unparalleled training for 
the experience of governing a multi-interest 
nation. 

The third advantage of the multi-interest 
party springs from the premium the coali- 
tion situation places on ideas—that is, on 
thought and on thinking. This is only 
partly because the intellectuals, as a perma- 
nent minority group, will always be members 
of the multi-interest coalition. It is also 
because of the inherent need of the multi- 
interest party for policies, programs, formu- 
las which will bind divergent groups together 


and reconcile their conflicting interests. . 


The multi-interest party, in short, has both 
an urgent need for ideas and the people on 
hand who can work them out; and the result 
will be a much higher degree of intellectual 
activity and creativity. 

The fourth advantage of the multi-inter- 
est party is that it has a better chance of 
winning consent for its policies. This is 
partly because its policies, developed from 
a concurrence of groups, are more likely to 
meet the needs of all; and partly because the 
multi-interest process of policy formation 
has a built-in tendency to secure assent 
since no group in the country is likely to 
have the feeling of total exclusion. 

For better or worse, popular consent, intel- 
lectual vitality, and strong Presidential lead- 
ership have been characteristics of the multi- 
interest administrations of the past 20 years. 
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served the national interest, this j a 
> 1S NO doubt 

a controversial question; but it is of interes 

to note how few of them the present admi ; 

istration seems thus far inclined to rene 

As the Democratic Party has been oan h 
most of our history the party of the tan 
interests, so the Republican Party and its 
predecessors, the Federalists and the Whi: 
have been most of the time the m 

party of the 
major interest. By origin, it is true, the Re. 
publicans were a true coalition party, re 
senting a broad variety of interests; pyt the 
natural momentum of the major interest to, 
ward dominating its own party—its rejys. 
tance, in other words, to share its power on 
equal terms with lesser interests—has been 
so strong that, in time, the lesser interest 
groups in the Republican Party have been 
sloughed off. Theodore Roosevelt, elevated 
to the Presidency by accident, made the last 
stern effort to keep the Republican Party on 
a multi-interest basis. His expulsion from 
the party in 1912 signaled the exhaustion of 
Republican pluralism. 

In recent years, the Republican Party has 
been essentially the party of the busines 
community; the Democratic Party, the party 
of labor, the intellectuals, the nonconformist 
businessmen. Of course, the role of interest 
in our politics has always been modified by 
the power of tradition, which has createg 
party loyalties that often override consider. 
ations of interest. The tug of war that 
sometimes arises between interest and tra. 
dition is well illustrated in the role in recent 
years of the farmers, who have been the 
swing group in our politics. When the farm. 
ers have voted Republican, as in the twen- 
ties, the Republicans have won. When the 
farmers have voted Democratic, as in the 
thirties and forties, the Democrats have won, 
But through their period of Democratic vot- 
ing, most farmers remained loyal to their 
Republican traditions and could hardly wait 
for an opportunity when they could vote 
Republican again without imperiling their 
economic position. When this opportunity 
seemed to occur in 1952, the farmers went 
back to the Republican Party, and were an 
important factor in the Republican victory. 
Whether their traditional Republicanism can 
survive Mr. Benson is one of the uncertainties 
of the future. 

This uncertainty points up the great 
question which confronted the Republicans 
on their return to power: were they to 
function as a multi-interest or a single-in- 
terest administration? Many Republicans, 
particularly those who had the experience 
of governing in large industrial States, like 
New York or California, became convinced 
that Republican hopes must lie in the con- 
version of the party from a single-interest 
to a multi-interest basis. But was this pos- 
sible? Could the Dewey-Warren-Lodge the- 
ory of pluralism prevail against the momen- 
tum possessed by the single major interest— 
the momentum which has always made it 
hard for the major interest to diminish 
its own prerogatives and settle for a mere 
partnership in a coalition of equals? There 
was one condition under which the Dewey- 
Warren-Lodge formula might have had 4 
chance of success within the party; that 
is, if the President himself were to resist 
the opposing tendency by dramatizing issues 
and developing his personal power in the 
manner of Theodore Roosevelt. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not yet shown either 
the inclinatton or the aptitude for bold 
executive leadership, 

There can be no question of the sit- 
cerity of the President's repeated assertions 
that he conceives himself as President of 
all the people; that is not the issue. The 
issue is whether, in hard fact, a sufficiently 
wide variety of the diverse interests of this 
teeming land are actually included in the 
processes of policy formation. To this ques 
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tion Secretary 
answer when 


McKay returned a forthright 
he said that business and 
industry were in the saddle; as did W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, formerly of the National City 
Bank, now of the Treasury, when he ob- 
served, “Our kind of people are now in 

wer”; as did the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune when it asserted that this 
administration represented business sense as 
it has been represented in no previous na- 
tional administration. 

president Eisenhower began by appointing 
a Cabinet which inordinately Overrepre- 
sented a single interest in the community. 
according to the calculations of David Law- 
rence’s U. S. News & World Report, half of 
Eisenhower's Cabinet appointments were 
millionaires, @ batting average of .500 as 
against .280 for Roosevelt (7 millionaires out 
of 25), and .187 for Truman (6 out of 32). 
Nearly all the members of the Cabinet were 
pusinessmen—a fact which seemed to shock 
very few Americans. If a Democratic Presi- 
dent were to have appointed 9 farmers or 9 
jJabor leaders or—God help us—9 college pro- 
fessors to his Cabinet, the Nation (or at least 
its press) would have erupted with horror. 
It is hard to see that the essential issue is 
much different in the case of a business 
monopoly of the Cabinet; and the meager 
comment aroused by the pattern of Eisen- 
hower’s choices shows how,.despite 20 years 
of New and Fair Deals, the business com- 
munity remains far and away the most pow- 
erful interest in the Nation. 

In the first year the fact of business con- 
trol in the administration has become stead- 
ily more complete. The trade unionist who 
marred the original symr etry of the Cabinet 
has resigned, to be replaced by a corporation 
executive. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
not a farmer in any case, but a “marketing 
specialist” (to quote his own description of 
himself in Who’s Who); the curious episode 
at Augusta, Wis., last September when he ad- 
dressed a farm audience from behind a 
parbed-wire fence and a cordon of uniformed 
State police suggests the extent to which he 
had lost the confidence of his agricultural 
constituents. So whatever rudimentary 
pluralism existed last January has been 
largely extinguished in the year since. And, 
for all the genial tolerance of President Eisen- 
hower's speeches, Franklin Roosevelt at the 
most fanatical pitch of the New Deal had 
appointed many more Republicans and busi- 
nessmen to high office than Eisenhower today 
has appointed non-Republicans and non- 
businessmen, 

Nor has this business supremacy been 
much diluted by the use of politicians, who 
normally serve in our system as the brokers 
between private interests and public policy. 
President Eisenhower’s neglect of the pros 
even shock Senator Robert Taft, who, while 
a conservative, had also a proud sense of 
the function of the politician in a demo- 
cratic society. “I’m not at all sure,” Taft 
remarked last spring, “that all these busi- 
nessmen are going to work out. I don’t 
know of any reason why success in business 
should mean’ success in public service.” 
And the unprecedented scope of business 
Tule has deeply concerned many thoughtful 
businessmen leading Paul Hoffman, a non- 
conformist businessman, to warn the busi- 
hess community that its power in the Eisen- 
hower administration confronted it with 
it greatest challenge in history. 

What are the consequences of single- 
interest government. ‘The first consequence 
is surely a tendency to mistake a class 
interest for the national interest. No mat- 
ter how much they may differ among them- 
selves over minor issues, men of a single 
interest—whether business, labor agricul- 
ture—have a set of common assumptions 
and beliefs. These assumptions and beliefs, 
though they may constitute an important 
part of American life, do not constitute its 
Whole; and any policy based on the theory, 
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for example, that business faith and ex- 
perience do adequately represent the multi- 
farious interests of American life is doomed 
to disaster. This is not the fault of busi- 
neéssmen. Probably no other single interest 
could do any better. It is the inevitable 
consequence when decisions are reached by 
men with a common background, common 
values and common objectives; no matter 
how highminded and disinterested they 
may be personally, they can hardly escape 
identifying the welfare of their own group 
with the welfare of the Nation—unless, that 
is, there are other people sitting around 
that table with equal authority and confid- 
ence who can speak up and say, “Hold on; 
wait a minute; let’s consider what this will 
do to the farmers, or to the workers, or to 
the minority groups, or to civil liberties.” 
The logic of single-interest government, in 
short, was stated with peculiar felicity and 
force by the Secretary of Defense when he 
said last winter that what was good for 
General Motors was good for the country. 

The second consequence of single-interest 
government is to create tendencies toward 
weak executive leadership. If the job of 
party leader is not to harmonize conflicting 
interests but to register a generally agreed-on 
view, then there is plainly less need for him 
to develop the resources of the presidential 
power. That is probably one reason why, ex- 
cept for Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, all 
Republican Presidents have been what is 
technically known among political scientists 
as “weak” Presidents. 

The third consequence of single-interest 
government is to create tendencies toward 
intellectual conformity and stagnation. 
This is partly because of the natural hos- 
tility between the major interest and the in- 
tellectuals (a hostility now deeply inbred in 
the case of the business community) and 
partly because the homogeneity of interests 
reduces the need for new formulations and 
new ideas. 

The fourth consequence of single-inter- 
est government is to complicate the problem 
of winning assent. The farmers, workers, 
independent businessmen, eggheads, minor- 
ity groups, etc., who feel that, in Mr. Bur- 
gess’ phrase, their kind of people are not in 
power, are likely to regard with suspicion 
the proposals of a government that repre- 
sents only Mr. Burgess’ kind. 

The Republican press has admitted fairly 
freely in recent months that most of these 
tendencies—weak executive leadership, in- 
tellectual apathy, popular dissatisfaction— 
are all too visible in this current experiment 
in single-interest government. And the in- 
capacity of the new administration to de- 
velop national policies was strikingly illus- 
trated when Attorney General Brownell, 
considered to be the political genius of the 
liberal wing of the party, dedicated himself 
to the enterprise accurately described by 
Adlai Stevenson as trying to take McCar- 
thyism away from McCarrny. The Attorney 
General’s suggestion that the former Presi- 
dent of the United States had knowingly 
appointed a Communist spy to high office 
was surely made, so to speak, in lieu of a 
more formal filing of a petition in intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. 

Can the Republicans reverse their move- 
ment toward single-interest government? 
Is it too late for them to make their admin- 
istration truly representative of the various 
interests in our pluralistic society? To do 
this, it must first be said, would require a 
major exertion of presidential leadership, for 
the business community would have to be 
persuaded to relinquish part of its new power 
to lesser groups in society—especially to 
labor and the farmers, Such self-abnegation 
seems an unlikely eventuality. And it would 
appear, in consequence, that the general wel- 
fare and the national interest will continue 
to be served better in the future, as in the 
past, by a frankly multi-interest party. 
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But this argument contains warnings to 
the Democrats too. This is why I would 
insist that its basic thrust is neither anti- 
Republican nor antibusiness community. 
The Democrats must remember first that 
their party is not the property of a single 
section or a single interest; and, second, that 
being a receptacle is necessary, but it is not 
enough. The trick of political greatness is 
not to serve as a mechanism for whetting 
and gratifying group appetites. The prob- 
lem is to develop an ardent sense of the 
national interest which includes and tran- 
scends the special interests within a frame- 
work of positive standards of decency and 
justice. This cannot be done by weak in- 
dulgence of class demand or sectional preju- 
dice. It can only be done by hard work 
and by hard thought, by tolerance, by imagi- 
nation, by a sense of responsibility and by a 
belief in the exercise of leadership. 

The urgent necessity today—as always in 
our history—remains that of remembering 
the limitations and possibilities of man. If 
our Government and our society are to work, 
they must rest, not on the presumed superior 
wisdom and infallibility of a single interest, 
but on the diverse and reciprocally condi- 
tioned judgments of a plurality of interests; 
for this alone can faithfully represent the 
brilliant and wonderful variety that is 
America, 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Harold 
E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include the address given 
by the Honorable Harold E. Talbott, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the class of 1954 of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
held in the Department of the Interior 
Auditorium, June 16, 1954: 

I want to thank you for giving me the 
privilege of addressing you and your guests 
today. I consider it a distinct honor both 
to the Air Force and to me personally to 
be here today. 

I have been Secretary of the Air Force 
now for about a year andahalf. The duties 
of this position are difficult and challenging. 
During my 40 years in business and industry 
I can’t remember a job at which I have 
worked harder to learn and to understand 
the multitude of problems that face me con- 
stantly. 

However, one point which seems appro- 
priate to the present atmosphere in Wash- 
ington has stood out during these months, 
Never in the associations of my civilian ex- 
perience has it been my privilege to serve 
with a finer nor a more dedicated group of 
men than the civilian and military leaders 
of the Defense Department and the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. All these men are de- 
termined to defend and maintain our coun- 
try and our way of life. In no instance 
have I had the occasion to doubt the inten- 
tions nor the integrity of any man with 
whom I have dealt. Indeed, I have no fear 
for the future of our country so long as it 
rests in the hands of men of the caliber of 
those who are our present leaders. 

You men have spent this last year study- 
ing the world situation and the factors that 
threaten our country’s security. I am sure 
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there is no need for my telling you about 
the fantastic growth of communism. You 
are all aware of the insidious character of 
this political phenomenon. Communism is 
a real threat to our security and to our dem- 
ocratic way of life. It has no timetable. 
It thrives on weakness. Moreover, the aims 
of militant communism to destroy our way 
of life can be gained just as well by caus- 
ing the economic collapse of our country as 
by defeating us in war. 

It is accepted that the United States must 
remain as the rallying point in the struggle 
of the free world against communism. To 
do this we must remain strong. We must 
establish our long term position by exploit- 
ing every possible technological advantage. 
Only thus can we hope to retain our eco- 
nomic strength and vitality. 

Two great inventions of our time—the 
airplane and the atom bomb, which com- 
bined, give us airpower of fantastic propor- 
tions—have revolutionized warfare. Air- 
power gives to any nation with the resources 
to develop it properly, the capability of 
decisive action against the war-making po- 
tential of any other nation on the globe. 
Unfortunately, airpower is not the exclusive 
possession of the free world. Communist 
Russia has the atomic bombs and airplanes 
which give her the capability of striking at 
our country or at any other country of the 
Western World. 

Mankind has indeed achieved a capability 
of destroying himself and his civilization. 
No country will start a war which it doesn't 
expect to win. The invasion of Belgium in 
1914, the beginning of World War II in 1939, 
and the launching of the attack in Korea 
were all initiated because the Kaiser, Hitler, 
and the Communists did not think the na- 
tions of the free world would intervene. 
We cannot afford to have the Communists 
or any other dictator make a mistake on our 
intentions in the future. An atomic world 
war would send civilization back to the Dark 
Ages. I am convinced that as long as the 
Communists know that we are strong—so 
strong that we have the retaliatory capa- 
bility of decisive action against them—they 
will refrain from attacking us. Our problem 
lies in maintaining and insuring the eco- 
nomic and military strength of our great 
country. 

As I see it, it is the job of the military to 
remain strong and to maintain a powerful 
force which will deter the Communist world 
from aggression. Airpower is the keystone 
of this deterrent force. Our strength will 
provide a shield behind which our statesmen 
can work to eliminate the tensions which 
can cause war between the free world and 
the Communist world. I feel certain that 
we can erase these tensions. I do not be- 
lieve that war is inevitable. 

Our military budget comprises a high por- 
tion of our annual appropriations and ex- 
penditures. The military budget is fixed by 
the forces that we must maintain. The 
forces in turn are determined by the basic 


strategy that is determined by our leaders.- 


I know that there has been a lot of debate 
as to whether military strategy determines 
force levels, or whether force levels deter- 
mine strategy. By force level, of course, I 
mean the ground divisions of the Army, the 
combat vessels of the Navy, and the combat 
wings of the Air Force. For my money, 
strategy can only be determined in light of 
the capability of the enemy. Our force re- 
quirements must be designed to meet the 
enemy threat, and so maintained that we 
will be able to take immediate decisive action 
against him to insure our victory should war 
occur. 

You men have been trained to be com- 
manders and planners at the highest level 
in our Defense Department. Your thinking 
will have great influence on our future strat- 
egy. and in turn, a real impact on fixing the 
size and type of the forces that we will 
maintain. A great premium for our future 
lies in retaining a vitality, a flexibility, and a 
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determination in our thinking to discard 
outmoded arms, methods, and practices. 
Only thus will we be able to assure that our 
forces in being are strong enough to meet 
the threat of an enemy. To put it bluntly, 
we must be prepared and on the alert to 
eliminate every portion of our forces whose 
usefulness has been outlived and outmoded. 
There is a responsibility and a challenge to 
each of you to insure that in your planning 
and actions you have guts enough to fight 
for the things you know are right. Our 
future demands honesty and objectivity. 

Competitive business and industry face 
this problem constantly. Here, however, we 
have a profit motive. Either a company 
meets the challenge of its competitors or it 
goes broke. In the military in peacetime 
there is no such measure. In a war, defeat 
to our Nation would be comparable to going 
broke in business. The consequence of de- 
feat would be the loss of our democratic way 
of life. We must not pass down a defeat to 
our children and our grandchildren. 

I would now like to discuss a subject you 
men have concentrated on during your course 
in the industrial college—the management 
of our resources. These problems of man- 
agement are common to the three services— 
so I will concentrate on those I know best— 
those of the Air Force. 

Since the close of the Korean conflict, the 
Air Force has been able to sit back and 
evaluate its materiel and production pro- 
grams. As a result of these reviews, ma- 
teriel programs have been revised with con- 
siderable savings and with improvements in 
the efficiency of operations. In our produc- 
tion programs we have been able to cut back 
a number of contracts. We have eliminated 
some high-cost producers and most impor- 
tantly we have been able to put practically 
all of our major contractors on an efficient 
single shift, 8-hour operation. The 8-hour 
shift gives us a true mobilization base be- 
cause any factory geared for a single-shift 
operation has an immediate capability for 
accelerated expansion to 250 percent of its 
normal capacity. 


These changes have enabled the Air Force 
to effect appreciable savings to the American 
taxpayer while still giving airplanes, sup- 
plies, and equipment necessary to build and 
maintain the Air Force. I would say that 
the Air Force is doing a good job managing 
its materiel resources. 


Our great management problem in the Air 
Force lies in people. I know that the per- 
sonnel problem is common to all of the serv- 
ices. However, I am particularly concerned 
about the problem facing the Air Force. Our 
reenlistment rate has dropped from 66 per- 
cent since 1950 to a present 33 percent. 
There are indications that this rate will go 
lower. Unless we can retain more of our 
trained, experienced airmen I doubt that the 
Air Force can maintain its required peak of 
operational readiness. A drop in the ef- 
ficiency of our striking force would surely 
jeopardize the peace of the world. I have 
had a survey made to find just what the 
problems are that are causing so many of 
our fine, well-trained officers and airmen to 
leave the service. I have the results of this 
survey. 

’ The report shows that the officers and air- 
men understand the importance of main- 
taining adequate military forces during these 
unsettled times. It also shows that the men 
of the Air Force are loyal and devoted to 
their country and to their service. They 
are proud to serve and to be a part of it. 
Questions revealed that few men would 
choose to leave the service if they could just 
make ends meet. They ask only to be able 
to live and provide their families a normal 
American life. 


The report shows that many of our men 


They 
ever, that their service pay, plus the addi- 
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tional rights and privileges along with 
tirement benefits, would make their tg 
relatively secure. The report concludes oon 
there are two causes of our airmen anq off 
cers getting out of the service. The fry 
cause is that service pay has not kept pace 
with rising costs of living and that the tra 
ditional rights and privileges considereq », 
augmentations to pay have been slowly whit, 
tled down or eliminated. Buying Privileges 
in commissaries and post exchanges na 
save little money. Restrictions haye bee 
Placed on the type and quality of merchan. 
dise on sale. Medical care of dependents is 
limited and difficult to get. Retirement 
benefits and incentive pay have been sub 
ject to annual question by specia) commis. 
sions and congressional groups. Housing to 
include barracks for airmen and officers and 
family quarters have been poor and scarce 

The second principal cause which consti. 
tutes more than 50 percent of the problems 
which are causing our people to get out of 
the service are problems internal to serv. 
ice administration and management, The 
problems themselves are too many to enus 
merate here; but they cover the operation 
of our clubs, post exchanges and commis. 
saries, the lack of delegation of authority, 
the attitudes of some commanders, the fre. 
quent moves of our people, and even the fre. 
quency of payday. 

Our people in this report asked for simple 
things. ‘They asked that PX’s and commis- 
saries be kept open during a portion of of. 
duty hours and not closed for inventory on 
paydays. They asked if they could not be 
paid twice a month. They asked to be given 
proper warning for a change-of-station move 
so that they could make provision for their 
families. They asked for protection from 
gouging and other problems associated with 
attempts of local landlords to exploit them, 


The cure to our first cause of unrest— 
the improvement of pay and the restoration 
of traditional rights and privileges—is some- 
thing that must be taken up by our Congress, 
Congress is well aware of our problem. I 
think that they have stopped any further 
encroachments. However, I have found that 
legislation many times moves slowly, and the 
restoration of our old rights, which are in 
reality broken promises, will require a mat- 
ter of years. 

The second cause—the problem having to 
do with our own internal administration— 
is your problem and my problem. I want to 
appeal to you to consider your personnel 
and their management as the most valuable 
resource we have in our inventory. It is 
distressing to see personnel policies rigidly 
applied, or as it has been aptly stated, poli- 
cies being used as an excuse for not think- 
ing. I am sure that all of you will agree 
with me that loyalty must extend downward 
as well as upward. If we will only treat our 
men and women as human beings rather 
than so many numbers, we will then be able 
to do much to correct our own problems and 
to retain more and more our experienced 
personnel as career servicemen. 


A correction of these personnel problems 
will, I am sure, cause a big upswing in our 
reenlistment rates. The doubling of our 
present rates with the resulting retention of 
our highly trained and skilled airmen, not 
to mention our officers, will be worth bil- 
lions of dollars to our country. In addition, 
we will have an improvement in our opera- 
tional efficiency, which because of its im- 
pact on maintaining the peace in the world 
has a value impossible to assess in dollars. 

In conclusion, I want to wish you every 
success for your future. You have had the 
best training during this last year that your 
Government can provide. If you will apply 
this training intelligently and objectively 
to the primary concern of the needs of our 
country, you will have fulfilled your duties. 
You will thereby do much to insure the fu- 
ture security of our country. 

Thank you. 


> 
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The United States and a Divided China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, June 7, 1954, by 
Mr, Alfred leSesne Jenkins, Officer in 
charge of Political Affairs, Office of Chi- 
nese Affairs. His article is based on an 
address made before the Scarlet Key 
Honor Society of Boston, University, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on May 5, 1954: 

THe UNITED STATES AND A DivipED CHINA 


Until the Chinese mainland came under 
Communist domination in 1949, the United 
States had enjoyed more than a century and 
a half of friendship with the Chinese people, 
during which our contacts with China— 
commercial, cultural, religious, and politi- 
cal—were extensive. Our record in standing 
for the political independence and territorial 
integrity of China is a well-known one, and 
the Second World War found our two peoples 
comrades-in-arms against the imperialistic 
power of that period which sought to destroy 
us. The subsequent subjugation of the Chi- 
nese mainland to the alien domination of 
yet another imperialism is not only a cause 
of deep regret to us because it has severed 
our traditionally close relations with the vast 
majority of the Chinese people; it is also 
a cause of the greatest concern to us, in that 
a hostile and aggressive China, in collusion, 
with the Soviet Union and its European 
satellites, vastly enhances the threat of Com- 
munist imperfalism to our own peace and 
security and to that of the entire free world. 

The oft-confessed objective of Communist 
imperialism is nothing less than world domi- 
nation. The Soviet leaders must be well 
aware that this can never be accomplished 
with any semblance of legitimacy. Not one 
national group of the 800 million souls now 
under Communist rule has ever voted itself 
intocommunism. The free world has shown 
a perverse disinclination to be liberated 
from its free institutions and way of life. 
Communist successes for the past 37 years 
have been the result of following Lenin's 
exhortation to resort to every form of “ruses, 
dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, 
concealments, and veilings of the truth.” 
Communist tactics have included, in various 
combinations, infiltration, subversion, and 
sabotage, united fronts with other parties 
while control of army and police is secured, 
partition of countries which cannot at the 
time be won in toto, and, when the time 
seems ripe, coups d’etat or civil war. Com- 
munist conquest has by no means, therefore, 
been confined to bald military aggression, 
although this more conventional method of 
imperialistic aggrandizement has not been 
spurned when the odds appeared to be over- 
whelmingly in the Communists’ favor. 

This pattern of Communist conquest has 
become sickeningly familiar since World 
War II. Its methodology, insidious, resil- 
ient, and multiform as it is, is not easy to 
combat, but it can be done. The rapid 
growth of Communist parties in Western 
Europe immediately after the war has at 
least been stopped in its tracks. Western 
Europe, alarmed and awakened chiefly by 
the fate of Poland and Czechoslovakia, dem- 
onstrated its determination to regain its 
strength promptly and to remain vigilant. 
Communist imperialism, thwarted in the 
West by European acceptance of the Mar- 
shall plan, the creation of NATO, and the 
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prospect of a European Defense Community, 
and in the south by the failure of its 
against Greece, Turkey, and Iran, turned its 
attention to the East, where the first of the 
three great Asian prizes had all but dropped 
into its lap. 

WHAT THE COMMUNISTS WANT IN ASIA 


Both the world Communist conspiracy and 
Soviet imperialism, to the degree that the 
two may be distinguished, want of Asia 
three things. First, communism needs the 
manpower of China, which constitutes one- 
fourth of the world’s total population. This 
it now has, except for the free Chinese on 
Formosa. Second, it needs the industrial 
capacity of Japan. This was the ultimate 
goal in its ill-fated Korean adventure. 
Third, it needs the surplus food and rich 
mineral resources of southeast Asia. Pres- 
ently threatened Indochina is the gateway 
to this wealth and contains a good portion 
of it. This characterization of the three 
great Asian prizes eyed by Communist 
imperialism is something of an oversimplifi- 
cation, of course. China, for instance, 
brings to the Communist fold a good deal 
more than just manpower, valuable as that 
is and freely as it was squandered in Korea. 
The important thing to remember is that 
the Communist rulers have every intention 
of using their first great Asian prize as the 
primary means of attaining the second and 
third. And the Chinese Communists, for 
their part, appear to be close and willing 
accomplices in this plot, expecting to gain 
much for themselves as junior partners in 
the Sino-Soviet alliance. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that the Chinese Com- 
munists are thoroughly schooled in the 
same tradition as their Soviet mentors. The 
Chinese have proved to be apt pupils and 
have even added a few twists of their own 
to the Soviet legacy, both in their internal 
and external conduct. Communist China’s 
imperialistic adventures in both Korea and 
in Indochina, although not the same in form, 
have both followed orthodox Communist 
patterns. 

The best hope of communism Is in a sit- 
uation where it can deal separately and in- 
dividually with its intended victims. Its 
spread was halted in Europe only when this 
became impossible. The Communist at- 
tempt to swallow the whole of Korea failed 
because of united action of a kind unique 
in history, but Korea remains divided. The 
Communists so far have been able to con- 
centrate their attention in turn upon In- 
dochina without the deterrent of that col- 
lective security which must yet be devised 
for free Asia if it is not to be enslaved in the 
Communist fashion, piecemeal. 

Issues of incalculable import are in the 
balance in Asia at this time. I have dwelt 
initially upon aspects somewhat broader 
than our immediate subject in order to set 
the perspective for the role Communist 
China has been allotted to play, and indeed 
is playing, in the world Communist program 
of conquest. It has been given primary re- 
sponsibility for the communization of the 
rest of Asia but has recognized the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union for the whole of 
the Communist camp. 


Since April 26 our representatives have 
been in Geneva to discuss the two most se- 
rious sources of tension in the Far East, the 
danger spots of Korea and Indochina. In 
both instances it is primarily Communist 
China, with the full support of the Soviet 
Union, which has thus endangered the peace 
of the world. We are participating in the 
conference at Geneva with the sincere pur- 
pose of seeking a settlement of these two 
great Asian problems. We still hope that at 
least some progress toward reducing ten- 
sions in the Far East may be possible. We 
are, however, keenly aware of the Commu- 
nists’ record of bad faith. We are especially 
mindful of the Chinese Communists’ wonted 
use of the conference table as a means of 
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waging war by carefully timed cease-fire, a 
tactic used by them to great advantage in 
the Chinese civil war. During the cease- 
fire in Korea, by means of a deliberate and 
systematic circumvention of the armistice 
agreement, the Communists have engaged in 
a significant military buildup in North Ko- 
rea. It would be fatuous to agree at Geneva 
to a cease-fire in Indochina without ade- 
quate safeguards against this all-too-famil- 
iar Communist tactic. 

Whatever the Communist intent with re- 
spect to Korean and Indochinese settlements, 
they have stridently demanded that the con- 
victed aggressor whose acts have chiefly made 
the conference necessary be accorded inter- 
national acceptance and so-called big-power 
status in this conference. We and our allies 
refused to yield to these demands and to 
convene a so-called five-power conference to 
deal with world problems, for which the 
Communists were so anxious. Communist 
China is necessarily at the conference, since 
it is deeply involved in both questions to be 
considered. Communist China obviously 
wants to achieve, partly by means of this 
conference itself, general diplomatic recog- 
nition by the family of nations, a seat in the 
United Nations, and a relaxation of trade 
restrictions. 


NATURE OF CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME 


What is the nature of this regime which 
unashamedly demands international accept- 
ance at a conference called to deal urgently 
with problems chiefly of that regime’s own 
creation? It came to power by force of arms 
and with full moral, and limited material, 
support of an alien power which even at that 
time was bound vy a treaty of friendship 
and alliance with the Chinese Government 
under President Chiang Kai-shek. It came 
to power by the familiar united front tactics, 
discarded as soon as police state controls 
made it possible. We do not believe that 
it represents the will of the people it gov- 
erns. It has acted on no recognizable stand- 
ards of international conduct. It has re- 
peatedly expressed contempt for the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations and 
still stands convicted by that body as an ag- 
gressor in Korea. Its aggressive record in 
Korea, Indochina, and Tibet, and its relent- 
less program of infiltration and subversion in 
other Asian countries make it a serious 
threat to all the free peoples of Asia. 


By stepping up the fighting in Indochina 
in an obvious attempt to influence the out- 
come of the Geneva Conference the Com- 
munists have shown the same callous disre- 
gard for the extravagant expenditure of 
Viet Minh lives as they showed for Chinese 
lives in Korea. The Chinese Communist 
regime disregarded the most elemental 
rules of prisoner-of-war treatment in Korea, 
committing unspeakable atrocities against 
United Nations troops. It has carried on a 
methodical “hate America” campaign among 
its own people and has subjected American 
and other foreign nationals to all manner of 
indignity, has confiscated foreign property 
without compensation, end has often made 
it impossible for foreign business establish- 
ments either to carry on or to close down. 
It still holds 32 American civilians in prison, 
incommunicado, under intolerable physical 
conditions, without trial and without even 
a statement of charges. It has developed 
“brain washing” to a fine science to secure 
useful, if false, confessions from prisoners 
and has even directed it against its own 
nationals to secure in recalcitrant cases the 
complete obedience and conformity which 
must characterize the “new Socialist man.” 
The regime has liquidated millions of its 
own citizens, by means ranging from outright 
murder to induced suicide, in its attacks on 
private businessmen and in the spurious 
land reform program which brought it early 
support from the unsuspecting peasants but 
which is now, as contro] of the lang is taken 
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over by the state, bringing it the mute and 
important hostility of the dispossessed farm- 
ers. There is not only no freedom of speech, 
press, or assembly; there is not even freeiom 
of silence, since all must be vocal in their 
support of Communist policies. 

The regime has set about painstakingly to 
change the whole fabric of traditional 
Chinese society. Through endless study 
groups it has attempted to reach every citi- 
zen, in the attempt to make his thoughts 
and acts conform to the supposed needs of 
the party. These study groups involve lec- 
tures by Communist cadres, the reading of 
prescribed texts, and “discussion.” The lec- 
tures invariably contain the “right” answers 
to the problem at hand, but hours and often 
even weeks are then spent in endless discus- 
sions which are preordained to end up right 
where they started: with the “right” answers. 
No segment of the population is excluded 
from the Communist program of remolding 
the individual. The soldier is given special 
attention, in this as in other matters. I 
heve talked in Chinese with country boys in 
the Chinese Communist Army who could 
scarcely phrase a compound sentence on 
most subjects but who could hold forth by 
the hour with astounding facility on the 
subjects of dialectical materialism and the 
history of western imperialism, Communist 
version. 

Even the so-called educational institutions 
do not escape the heavy imprint of the 
political requirements regarded as the cur- 
rent specific for the ailments of the Com- 
munist state. Academic research, like re- 
ligion, the economy, and the patterns of 
social behavior, is made the handmaiden of 
the Communist brand of politics. The fam- 
ily unit is a special target of the Commu- 
nists. Children are trained to spy and re- 
port on their parents, and they not infre- 
quently have denounced their parents in 
instances where they knew it meant the 
death of their parents. Finally, the regime, 
in order to gain sorely needed foreign ex- 
change, has stooped to trade in narcotics 
and to blackmail of overseas Chinese whose 
relatives on the mainiand are at its mercy. 


In short, the Mao Tse-tung regime, whose 
cause is pled at Geneva by Chou En-lai, 
internally is a police state of the worst order 
and externally is a convicted aggressor, a 
continuing threat to its nighbors, and ap- 
parently an enemy of all nations who do 
not choose to identify themselves completly 
with the camp of peace-loving nations under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union. It is 
the Communists who insist that there is 
no. third, middle, or neutral road. All who 
are not for them are considered to be against 
them. At least there can be no doubt as 
to where Communist China stands, and there 
should be no room left for wishful thinking 
on the subject. Mao Tse-tung, upon the 
inception of his regime on October 1, 1949, 
proclaimed his so-called lean-to-one-side 
policy, that is, toward the Soviet side. This 
bids fair to be the understatement of our 
time. Mao was less reserved when, upon 
the death of Stalin, he sent a telegram to 
Moscow declaring that Red China would 
stand by the Soviet Union definitely, for- 
ever and with maximum resoluteness. This 
smacks more of prostration than of leaning. 


Communist China, it is true, is not in 
the same impotent situation in the Com- 
munist orbit as are the Eastern European 
satellites. The very size, geographical loca- 
tion, and importance of China assure it a 
special status. We cannot read into this 
situation any significant element of divi- 
siveness, however. The very fact of special 
status doubtless makes Communist China 
more comfortable in the Soviet camp than 
it would otherwise be. In time there may 
well be increasing frictions between the Chi- 
nese and Russians. Russia has traditionally 
had aggressive designs against China. Diffi- 
culties may well mount in time over Soviet 
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influence in China’s northeast and north- 
west, over control of the Communist move- 
ment in the rest of Asia, over Chinese dis- 
appointment at the limitations of Soviet 
aid commitments, and perhaps over alleged 
ideological heresies. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, however, the affinities which bind the 
two powers together are likely to be much 
stronger than the divisive frictions. 

Such is the nature of the regime which 
appears at Geneva to be making a bid for 
general recognition, for entry into the United 
Nations, and for freer trade with the West. 
The United States, for its part, cannot recog- 
nize this regime. We will continue vigor- 
ously to oppose its admission to any United 
Nations body as the representative of the 
Chinese people. And we cannot favor a relax- 
ation of trade controls justly imposed against 
a convicted aggressor which has given no in- 
dication of having altered its aggressive 
course but on the contrary remains a con- 
stant threat to its neighbors and desires to 
build up its industrial base to support a war 
machine with the avowed purpose of “lib- 
erating” the rest of the world. We believe 
that to do so would, on the one hand, fur- 
ther confirm the Chinese Communists in 
their dedication to their present loyalties 
and courses of action and, on the other, tend 
to produce disillusionment and discourage- 
ment on the part of other Asian nations 
anxious to maintain their freedom and in 
many instances their newly won independ- 
ence. 


CONTINUING RECOGNITION OF FREE CHINA 


There is another reason why we cannot ac- 
cept the Peiping regime as representative of 
the Chinese people. We have no intention 
of turning our backs on the Republic of 
China on Formosa or of forsaking the 10 
million Free Chinese on that island to a 
fate of Communist tyranny. We believe that 
the Republic of China is far more representa- 
tive of the will of the Chinese people than is 
the regime on the mainland. It continues 
to represent China in the United Nations 
ably, responsibly, and with dignity. 


It is highly important that at this junc- 
ture, when attention is focused upon the 
Chinese Communist regime, primarily be- 
cause of its outrageous conduct, we not for- 
get the real and potential importance of the 
cause of Free China. There is abundant 
precedent for the free nations’ continued 
recognition even of governments in exile, for 
considerations dictated by reason and prin- 
ciple, when those governments retain no ter- 
ritorial control or military potential. Free 
China, however, is a going and growing con- 
cern, which is developing in increasingly fav- 
orable contrast to the conditions of tyranny 
and oppression imposed on the mainland by 
its would-be successor regime. That it has 
yet failed fully to achieve, by its own ready 
admission, that standard of democratic ex- 
cellence by which it is often judged is hard- 
ly surprising, considering the facts that it 
has had only 6 years of constitutional gov- 
ernment, is in a period of acute national 
emergency, and with extremely limited na- 
tional resources is called upon to support a 
disproportionately large military establish- 
ment and maintain the morale and loyalty of 
civil servants on a below-subsistence level 
of pay. Even with outside aid this is a large 
order. The surprising thing is that the 
island is as stable as it is, that the economy, 
with its several weaknesses, is as strong as it 
is, that its military potential grows as it 
does, that morale both among the military 
and the civilian population is as high as it 
is, that the island is as free from subversion 
as it is, and that in these troublous times 
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The United States will continue its miy. 
tary, economic, and political support of the 
government of the Republic of China, and 
we will continue to support it as the re 
sentative of China in the United Nations, 
The Chinese Communists, in their extrava. 
gant propaganda, continue to speak of our 
“forceful occupation” of Formosa. This i, 
preposterous, as all the world knows. Our 
advisers and technicians are there at the ex. 
press invitation of the Government of China, 
to help it maintain its economic ang politi. 
cal stability and to assist the Chinese to ge. 
velop and maintain a military establishment 
capable of defending the island from Com. 
munist invasion and to make a greater con. 
tribution as an important part of the anti. 
Communist armed might in opposition to 
Communist aggression and expansion in the 
Pacific. 

Such, in brief, is the problem and the 
promise presented to us by a divided Ching 
at this hour of grave crisis in Asian ang 
world history. To meet this hour at Ge. 
neva and elsewhere with the degree of sober 
responsibility for which all men who treas. 
ure freedom look, requires all the resolute. 
ness, faith, wisdom, firmness, patience, ang 
understanding which we can summon. [t 
would be idle at this point to speculate upon 
the outcome of the important conference 
now being held at Geneva. The next few 
days may be decisive. But there can be little 
doubt that the issues with which we are con- 
cerned at Geneva provide another severe test 
of the very principle of collective security on 
which may rest the fate of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Asians, and ultimately of us all. 





Don’t Be Afraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from The 
Reading Times: 

Don’t Be Arram 


This is the time of the fluttering of gowns, 
of processions academic, and of the giving 
of advice to young women and young men 
with stars in their eyes. It is rather a sad 
time, in a bitter-sweet sort of way. It is 
commencement time in city and hamlet and 
every year when it comes around we wonder 
whether encouragement is not what these 
bright-faced youngsters need, rather than 
stern advice. 

We never have had the appalling responsi- 
bility of advising a class of graduates from 
@ commencement forum. We suspect we 
never shall, but if we do, we shall say some- 
thing like this: 

Young women and young men—young 
Americans: 

We cannot tell you how to live your lives, 
nor do you really want us to. Each of you 
will and must fashion his life in his own 
way, with the tools which you alone pos- 
sess. All we can tell you is that all will not 
be fair and kind in the bewildering world 
in which you will only now begin to operate 
as citizens and as adult human beings. 

In cold fact, the world that we, your eld- 
ers, proffer you is in a pretty sorry state. 
There is war and there are rumors of war. 
Suspicion vile and venomous is abroad in 
the land and fear walks with many men, 4 
second shadow. Dissension is among us, and 
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dark angeT overwhelms compassion and un- 
tanding. 
on don’t be dismayed. 

pont be afraid. 

Don’t be dismayed by the tussling and 
pustling of angry men. ‘There are many 
kind and understanding men and women in 
the world, too; this you must understand in 
order not to be dismayed. 

Don't be dismayed by war and the rumor 
of war. There have been wars before; not 
too many hundreds of years ag gunpowder 
was as fearful &@ thing as the H-bomb now is. 
And always, always, peace has followed war. 

Don’t be dismayed by the suspicions and 
the fears of those about you. There are 
trusting men and women im the world, and 
you will find them if you look about you. 
In unexpected places, maybe, but they are 

re. 

a all, don’t be afraid. 

Don't be afraid to think. If your thinking 
apparatus is the standard equipment given 
to most men, your thinking will lead you 
along the right path, 

Don't be afraid to act on the results of 
your thinking. ‘There's the real danger you 
face, young women and young men. That, 
perhaps, has been the overwhelming weak- 
ness of our generation; take care that it is 
not that of yours. 

Prize your right of dissent but do not mis- 
take dissension for dissent. ‘The two can be 
quite different, and usually are. 

Don’t be afraid to speak out for your con- 
science and your principles but also don’t be 
afraid, if the need arises, to compromise, so 
long as the compromise is honorable. 

Don’t be afraid to see the gray in the 
world; those who see our planet as all white 
or all black are very unhappy people. 

Don’t be dismayed, young ‘Americans. 
And don’t be afraid, 





Spotlight on Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include some interest- 
ing articles written by Hon. Abe D. 
Waldauer, of Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Waldauer is a distinguished lawyer 
and has written in a most challenging 
way about the future of Israel. Few of 
us in this country really know how much 
has already been accomplished and what 
is ahead for these splendid people. 

The first of the articles follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON ISRAEL 

For some weeks now the world spotlight 
has been focused on israel. The Kibya inci- 
dent, the Jordan River controversy, the float- 
ing of a new bond issue, the retirement of 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion—all have 
been prominently featured in international 
headlines, 

Whatever our opinions may be on these 
matters, the fact remains that Israel is mak- 
ing news—important news that emphasizes 
the state’s development as an integral part 
of the world scene. 

The American Jewish communities should 
review Israel's short history, for we have 
played an important part in creating Israel 
8 @ factor Of world importance. Indeed, 
without the moral and material support of 
the Jews of America it is likely that Israel's 
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birth as an independent nation might have 
been greatly delayed. 

Israel's road has been a hard one—so 
strewn with obstacles that it is almost mirac- 
ulous the state has survived. Her 
in the 54 years since her establishment is 
an amazing accomplishment in current his- 
tory. Let us look back a bit: 

On May 14, 1948, the British mandate over 
Palestine ended, and the new state of Israel 
was proclaimed. The gates to the new nation 
immediately were opened without reserva- 
tion to the oppressed and homeless Jews of 
the world. Two days after Israel's proclama- 
tion of independence Arab armies invaded 
from the south and from the east. Six 
hundred thousand Jews were assailed by six 
Arab nations, with a population exceeding 
40 million people. The fantastically supe- 
rior numbers of enemy forces made many 
in America shudder. 

We developed prophets of gloom. 

It appeared that Israel must be crushed 
by this tidal wave of invaders, superbly 
armed with aircraft and modern weapons of 
war. 

While some in this country took to their 
dugouts, the Jews of Israel took to the field. 

There was no alternative. They must win 
a war for survival, a war they did not seek, 
and one forced on them. 

The prophets of gloom did not properly 
evaluate the courage and stamina of the 
Israeli pioneers. They won their war of lib- 
eration. They tremendously increased re- 
spect for the newborn state all over the 
world, and every Jew everywhere shines in 
the reflected glory of that increased respect. 

How did they do it? 

I am one who believes that the explana- 
tion is found in the Bible: “Not by might nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” 

Even while the war was being fought, 
Israel opened her gates to homeless Jews 
everywhere. The influx of immigration start- 
ed amidst the shriek of shell and the clash 
of combat. 

When the armistice stopped the fighting, 
Israel got down to the matter of developing a 
nation. Some 700,000 newcomers found 
haven within her boundaries, doubling the 
original population in less than 4 years. 
The burden thereby placed upon Israel was 
incalculable, but none was refused entry. 
Immigrants needed homes, food, medical 
treatment, and human understanding. 
These they found in Israel, and Israel went 
on building, trying to develop an economy 
and trying to integrate the immigrants into 
that economy. 

Israel was short on technically skilled 


‘manpower. But she was not lacking in 


brainpower and spirit. Without disparag- 
ing the Hebrew University or the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, but with thanks also 
to the graduate engineers of Technion, Is- 
rael Institute of Technology, agriculture, and 
industry, began to grow. Irrigation of the 
land was directed by Technion graduates; 
factories, homes, and commercial buildings 
were built by Technion architects; commu- 
nications systems were set up by Technion 
experts; mechanical engineers developed 
machinery, tools, and implements for agri- 
culture and industry; chemical engineers 
developed new products and processes for 
industrial application; civil engineers built 
highways and harbors. Technion gradu- 
ates have made great contributions to the 
art of, town planning and nt. 
Technion is a unique and vital institution. 

The Technion is located about a 
block and half in the center of @. Istood 
on its campus and watched its tremendous 
overcrowding. The very necessities of the 
state and the demand for skilled technical 
experts inevitably forced the building of a 
new and larger Technion.: This I shall dis- 
cuss in greater detail in an ensuing article. 
But the heartening thing is that Israel rec- 
ognizes the need for an enlarged Technion— 
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and that need must be met so that the state 
may survive and grow. 

Thus Israel continues her program of 
development. With the ingenuity, the for- 
titude and the drive of her people—coupled 
with the continued support of the Jewish 
comnrunities of America—Israel will grow, 
will prosper and will endure. 

Years ago, Jerusalem won for itself the 
mame the Eternal City. With the develop- 
ment of institutions of higher learing 
Israel has the potential of developing into 
the eternal state of the Middle East. 

Let us take heart in this knowledge. Let 
us be thankful. for the bright dignity and 
prestige Israelis have given to themselves and 
te fellow Jews the world over. 

This is the way of democratic progress. 
This is the new world spotlight that has been 
focused on the new State of Israel. 


ENGINEERS For ISRAEL 


In my preceding article, Spotlight on Israel, 
I made reference to Technion, the Israel In- 
stitute of Technology. 

It is difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of Technion. It is the only engineer- 
ing school in Israel. Consequently, it is 
Israel’s only source of engineers, practical 
scientists, and trained technicians. This 
specialized manpower is Israel's greatest sin- 
gle need today, since technology is the key to 
modern advancement. Without the specific 
skills learned at an engineering school, no 
modern nation can hope to progress. 

Technion was founded in 1912, making it 
the oldest educational institution of uni- 
versity standard in the State of Israel. 
Erected during a period when Palestine was a 
sparsely populated and vastly barren area, 
Technion today is one of the major forces 
that has carried the young state to its pres- 
ent level of technological achievement. 

Techhion introduced modern engineering 
practices and methods to this pioneer coun- 
try; it helped to develop new sources of live- 
lihood in industry and agriculture; it pro- 
vided to Jewish Palestine and Israel the 
first technically trained manpower in that 
part of the world, and its graduates now 
comprise some 50 percent of the practicing 
engineers in government, industry, and the 
armed forces. 

The institute consists of an engineering 
college and graduate school, a technical high 
school for the training of expert technicians 
and industrial foremen, and an extension de- 
partment that offers educational courses to 
adults, teaching them new trades and sup- 
plementing the training of industrial and 
agricultural workers. 

Originally erected to accommodate only 
300 students, Technion today is overflowing 
with more than 2,300 students. Each term 
the school is foroed—for lack of space—to 
turn away more qualified applicants than it 
can accept. The first 100 applicants accepted 
each year are those named for engineering 
training by the Israeli armed forces, for 
engineering know-how is a “must” in modern 
military operations. It is obvious, therefore, 
that something must be done, for even with 
the current enrollment of some 2,300, Tech- 
nion cannot turn out enough engineers to 
meet Israel's demand. 

Steps to alleviate the situation already are 
being taken. A campaign is underway to 
build Greater Technion as a larger, more 
modern replacement of the present institute. 
Situated on Mount Carmel, the new school 
will be able to take in twice the students, 
provide greater facilities and equipment, and 
thereby increase the flow of all-important 

a. 

The first of the Greater Technion build- 
ings is almost completed, but large sums are 
necessary to carry forward this building pro- 
gram. In the United States, the American 
Technion Society is conducting a campaign 
to raise $10 million toward the overall 
amount needed. The society has as its mem- 
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bers and officers some of America’s most dis- 
tinguished engineers, scientists, and men of 
industry. Under their leadership it is hoped 
the goal will be reached in a relatively short 
time. 

President of Technion is Gen. Yaacov Dori, 
a spirited, indefatigable man who heads an 
ovdstanding faculty of educators whose rep- 
utations are worldwide. General Dori is a 
civil engineer whose military service will 
record him as one of Israel's great heroes. 
Ke was commander of the immortal Ha- 
ganah, he was first chief of staff of Israel's 
defense forces, and he was a key figure in the 
etate’s war of liberation. 

Dr. Sydney Goldstein, dean of the aeronau- 
tical egineering départment, is typical of the 
unusually high caliber of men on the Tech- 
nion staff. Dr. Goldstein is rated without 
peer in the field of aerodynamics, and during 
World War II he served as chairman of the 
British Aeronautical Research Council. 

Another stellar member of the Technion 
family is Dr. Franz Ollendorff, dean of the 
electrical engineering department. Dr. Ol- 
lendorff is a leading figure in the world of 
science, chiefly through his manifold con- 
tributions to the field of electronics. 

A recent addition to the Technion faculty 
is Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, noted soil con- 
servationist, who will head the newly formed 
department of agricultural engineering. Dr. 
Lowdermilk’s contributions to soil conserva- 
tion are knowrrt the world over, and it was 
he who helped to organize and direct our 
own national program of soil conservation 
when that project was authorized by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 

And there are others, like Jochanan Rat- 
ner, Alexander Klein, Max Kurrein, Hugo 
Heimann, Heinrich Neumann, and many 
more, all of whom make Technion the rank- 
ing engineering and scientific educational 
center of the Middle East. Be 

The American Technion Society’s cam- 
paign to help build Greater Technion is one 
of the most necessary endeavors on behalf of 
Israel. All friends of Israel may well get 
behind this project, for it is a program which 
will do much indeed to bring economic secu- 
rity to Israel. 

And it is a source of pride to those of us 
in the American Negev that the Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund of Memphis assumed our respon- 
sibility in this connection. Memphis is the 
first southern city to do so. The board of 
directors has authorized the payment of the 
first installment of the Memphis contribu- 
tion to this capital building fund. A glori- 
ous new Technion will arise on Mount 
Carmel, where, of old, the prophet Elijah was 
fed by the ravens. 

With trained engineers to lead the way, 
Israel can go forward in her program of de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture, Let 
us help to provide this urgent need. 





This Is Your Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 30, 1954, there was 
dedicated at South Hill, Va., the Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital which stands 
as a monument to the resourcefulness, 
the determination, the humility, and the 
will of the people of that great commu- 
nity to do something in their time for 
the benefit of their people. It was a 
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dream come true and demonstrates that 
where there is a will there is a way. 

Among the speakers that day was Mr. 
W. 8. Hundley, of Boydton, Va., a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of the Community 
Hospital, whose remarks were brief, to 
the point, and I believe are worth read- 
ing by the public generally. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his address on that occasion: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is an unusual 
experience for me to attempt a speech before 
an audience like this. However, I realize my 
being on this program is more of a compli- 
ment and honor to me than for anything I 
might say to you. I shall at least respect 
this honor by departing from the procedure 
of many inexperienced speakers. They be- 
gin by saying “I have nothing to say” and 
then take 30 minutes to prove it. I shall 
take 4 minutes. I have great sympathy for 
the man who went to his doctor about an ear 
ailment. After a careful examination the 
doctor told his patient he had a serious ear 
ailment and must give up drinking, or he 
would lose his hearing. The doctor asked 
the patient if he would dothis. “I will not,” 
responded the patient. “Why?” asked the 
doctor. “Because what I drink is so much 
better than what I hear.” 

Even though I am not gifted as a public 
speaker, I am very glad that I have been ac- 
corded this opportunity to say a few words 
here today. I have been deeply interested 
in this undertaking from its very earliest in- 
ception. Indeed, the people of our adjoin- 
ing communities have every reason to take 
great pride and satisfaction in now realizing 
that we have by joint effort, created a reality 
that will efficiently serve our united needs for 
such an institution. 

There is nothing I can say, or that any- 
one can say here today that will more elo- 
quently or beautifully give expression to the 
event of today than the wording of the sub- 
ject on which I am to make a few remarks; 
that is, This Is Your Hospital. 

It is a fine feeling in these times of high 
finances, Government ownership, commer- 
cial credit, long-term payments, etc., to say 
anything is yours. 

It may be I should try to give you some 
word picture of the early life of This Is Your 
Hospital, like the program on TV, This Is 
Your Life, but that would be tedious and 
long, yet I do wonder how many of you realize 
how long your hospital has been being born. 
Most of us think of it as being just in the 
past 3 or 4 years, but I have a little pamph- 
let dated 1945. In it I read an article tell- 
ing of a cooperative, nonprofit hospital in 
Oklahoma, that began with only a few thou- 
sand dollars capital and had grown success- 
fully into half a million dollar institution. I 
was so impressed with the plan I ordered a 
dozen copies of the little pamphlet and 
passed them around to persons I knew who 
were talking about a hospital. So you can 
see ‘that it has been at least 9 years in the 
making. 

You, the people of three counties, as well 
as some who do not live here, have focused 
the thoughts of your minds and the feel- 
ings of your hearts to erect a monument 
that pierces the heavy smog that hangs so 
densely over all humanity today. It is re- 
freshing to stand on top of this monument 
and breathe a breath of sweet, fresh air un- 
contaminated by fear, communism, atomic 
bombs, McCarthyism, and all forms of ma- 
nipulation and wirepulling going on in the 
affairs of government and men. 

You have built this, your hospital, as na- 
ture builds her great monuments. A thou- 
sand forces are brought into action to grow 
a tree; a million little streams trickle on 
their course through field and forest to pan 
their contribution to make the mighty ocean. 
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Many little streams have trickled on thei, ° 


way to pan their contriblution to buijg thi 
monument to humanitarianism. What - 
does for oneself, or just self-gain, in th 
short course of an allotted lifetime, ends with 
the person, but what one does for the bene 
fit of humanity lives on and on. Too often 
we see big businessmen, big industrialists 
wasting their lives over mountains of dat, 
and loads of theory building monument, to 
futility. In this, your hospital, you have 
built a monument of utility, and not one of 
futility. Just in a short time individuals 
may rise to great stature and position, py, 
® breath can make them as a breath hag 
made. 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
Politicians and statesmen may flourish o; 

may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has 
made. 
But the bold citizenry, a country’s pride, 
Once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


So long as we can give interpretation to 
the thoughts and actions of the bold citi. 
zenry who have, like you, brought into reali. 
zation this hospital, we may have hope that 
civilization will survive. You have obtaineq 
in this-hospital that which was the goal of 
the Greek philosophers in their creative age— 
truth, justice, and beauty. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have sure. 
ly done a magnificent job. You have con- 
tributed your time and money gener. 
ously, but that is not enough. You cannot 
set up a million-dollar institution and then 
stand by and say “go forward” or “stay still.” 
This hospital is a big business, and we shall 
have to continue our contribution in every 
respect, but the greatest need will be your 
loyal and moral support to the management. 

So for many, many years this monument 
will stand, built by the people, joined to- 
gether to express themselves in truth, justice, 
and beauty—this, your hospital. 





Corps of Engineers Begin 180th Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, my close 
association with the Corps of Engineers, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions and Military Construc- 
tion of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, prompts me to take cogni- 
zance today of their 179th birthday cele- 
bration. 

To the Corps of Engineers have come 
great problems, watersheds, natural re- 
sources, flood control, and construction 
works, projects which have inured to 
the benefit of the civilian population 
and have contributed, in great measure, 
to the defense and protection of our 
Nation. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States Military Academy, one of our 
proudest institutions of learning, was 
commanded by officers selected from the 
Corps of Engineers, during the period 
from April 15, 1802, the founding of the 
Academy, to September 8, 1864, when 
the superintendency was opened to the 
entire Army. Robert E. Lee, later com- 
manding general of the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia, and commander in chief 
of the Confederate Army Field Forces, 
was the ninth member from the Corps of 
Engineers to command the Academy, 
acting as Superintendent from 1852 to 

5. 
<* record of the Corps of Engineers 
js one marked with a long history of 
public service and duty. It is only 
proper that the Washington Post and 
Times Herald should have saluted them 
this morning; I am happy to include the 
article in the Recorp. ‘The article fol- 
lows: 

ENGINEER Corps Is 179 Years Ovp 

The Army Corps of Engineers, 179 years 
old today, celebrates its anniversary as the 
most powerful construction force in the 
world, its Chief said yesterday. 

“our construction power is a major de- 
terrent to world war ITI,” Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, said. 

At the request of George Washington, the 
corps was established by the Continental 
Congress in 1775 primarily for military pur- 

es, Its civil works assignments date from 
an act of Congress in 1826. 





Maury Maverick: A Great Texan, a Great 
American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with much sorrow that 
Ilearned of the death of Maury Maverick 
who died last week in San Antonio, Tex. 

His death is a great loss to the com- 
mon people of Texas and the Nation. 
When I first learned of this great south- 
ern liberal he was a Member of Con- 
gress. He distinguished himself in the 
House of Representatives by his courage- 
ous stand for legislation designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare of all of the 
American people. 

Like all who take a stand for a pro- 
gram for the people and who dare to 
challenge reactionary special interests, 
Maury Maverick made powerful politi- 
cal enemies. Only a man of great abil- 
ity, high principle, and great courage 
could succeed as he did against such 
powerful odds. He was a leader of the 
liberal Democratic forces who led the 
fight at the 1952 Democratic National 
Convention against seating Democrats 
with a Republican philosophy and later 
against these same Democrats who op- 
posed Adlai Stevenson in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Maury Maverick was a man of great 
vision and understanding. He was far 
in front of most of his native Texans. 
He was a pioneer whose real fame will 
grow with the passing years. Then he 
will receive the recogniiton due one who 
has been in the vanguard of the forces 
Which pave the way for human progress. 

His untiring efforts in a righteous 
cause have not been in vain. Time and 
history are on his side. Future genera- 
tions will honor and respect the name of 
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Maury Maverick and the memory of his 
fighting spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks an article from Labor, the 
Official publication of the railway labor 
unions and a statement by Drew Pear- 
son on the passing of Maverick: 

[From Labor] 
FicHTInc Texas LIBERAL Passes 


The Nation lost a real fighting liberal 
this week when Maury Maverick died of a 
heart attack in San Antonio, Tex., at only 57. 

For 4 years, beginning in 1934, Maverick 
was a Democratic Congressman from the 
Lone Star State. It’s doubtful that a 
Texan like him could be elected nowadays, 
when that State’s politics are ruled by re- 
actionary oil magnates. 

Maverick was a man of uncompromising 
independence, and he wouldn't take orders 
from anyone, Although he generally lined 
up with the New Dealers, he differed with 
them when he thought they were wrong. 

A hero of the First World War, Maverick 
served in the infantry, was wounded and 
won many military honors. He was a 
lawyer and held local public office until he 
entered Congress. After his defeat for re- 
election to the House, he became mayor of 
San Antonio and was appointed to several 
high Federal Government posts during the 
Second World War. 

In the 1952 Democratic convention, 
Maverick led the loyalists against the reac- 
tionary Eisenhower Democrats headed by 
Texas Governor Allan Shivers. 

Maverick knew from hard experience that 
a& public man who stands up for the com- 
mon people travels a rough road, but he 
kept going straight ahead. “An independ- 
ent thinker,” he said, “has to fight his own 
way.” 

A Great TEexaw 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A great Texan died the other day. His 
grandfather Maverick put his name on the 
“maverick” steer that jumps herds and 
wanders at will over the plains; and Maury 
Maverick, his grandson, was just as free, Just 
as independent, and just as fearless as either 
his grandfather or the steers. 

Maverick died an early death because he 
was always in the front line of every battle. 
He died an early political death because he 
took on the big power companies, the big oil 
companies, the big racketeers—people who 
had plenty of money to defeat him for re- 
election. 

And he died physically last week because 
he came out of World War I, his breast cov- 
ered with ribbons and his body covered with 
wounds. A hole as big as his fist remained 
in his back. He was too far out in front in 
France as he was in politics. 

Those who suffer from cancer probably 
don’t know it, but it was Maury Maverick, a 
vigorous young Congressman from Texas, 
who, in the New Deal days, pioneered the 
first Government appropriation for cancer 
research. His legislation set up the Cancer 
Institute. 

He campaigned for the Tennessee Valley, 
for slum cléarance, back nearly 20 years ago 
when the going was tough. And he crusaded 
for 50,000 planes and 100,000 pilots 3 years 
before Pearl Harbor when people scoffed at 
such fantastic, unneeded goals. 

And being out in the front line of political 
battle, the big interests of Texas knocked 
him off when he came up for reelection. 
After that he became mayor of San Antonio, 
and along the little muddy river that rans 
through the heart of that sprawling Spanish 
city, you will find today a great monument to 
Maury Maverick. 

It does not bear his mame. Later genera- 
tions may forget that he ever had any con- 
nection with it. But Mayor Maverick trans- 
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formed the slums along the sluggish San 
Antonio River into a replica of an old Span- 
ish village and one of the most beautiful 
spots in Texas. 

Maury has been out of politics in these 
later years. He sat like Ty Cobb or Babe 
Ruth on the sidelines while Texas went Re- 
publican, while the reactionaries ate high- 
on-the-hog in Austin, while the oil men 
financed McCartmy in Washington. And he 
was discouraged. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Priating Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recoxrp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Television’s New Dimension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous ‘consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recoro an address entitled “Television’s 
New Dimension,” delivered by me before 
the annual meeting of the National Com- 
munity Television Association at New 
york City on June 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
TELEVISION’s NEw DIMENSION 


(Address of Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, of 
Colorado) 


President Malarkey, ladies, and gentlemen, 
when I was invited to speak to this Third 
Annual Convention of the National Com- 
munity Television Association, I was quick 
to accept. In fact I was almost immodest 
about my eagerness. 

Without community antenna service that 
large and important segment of our popula- 
tion living in the outer precincts and away 
from the larger centers of population would 
wait a long time for satisfactory television 
in their own homes. I am from the country 
and proud of it. The large city is not for 
me. I think in terms of the small towns and 
small communities of this great country of 
ours. In my book they represent the very 
heart and soul of America and what is good 
for them is good for this Nation. 


The work in Washington has been so heavy 
this session that this is my first appearance 
away from the Potomac. But I could not 
resist the very great challenge to speak to the 
pioneers of this New Look in television—this 
new industry within an industry. Not that 
what I say will be important but rather that 
this gives me the opportunity officially to pay 
tribute to the importance to the Nation of 
community television service. I have a 
weakness for pioneering. In the usual sense 
of that term I have the honor of being a 
pioneer in the most rugged part of the un- 
developed West. 


This is the electronic age, just as surely 
a8 past eras were the stone age, the bronze 
age, and the iron age. Centuries from now 
mankind will record this era as the turning 
point in history, perhaps the most important 
turning point for earth dwellers. For elec- 
tronics is opening to us the secrets of nature, 
of earth, of space, of our own solar system 
and of far distant solar systems. Without 
electronics the secret of the atom would still 
be an enigma. Electronics is the key that 
mankind has dreamed about for centuries; 
it is the philosophers’ stone; the alchemists’ 
catalyst, the miracle which discloses and 
explains other miracles. 

To most of us, television is the most re- 
markable, and certainly the most widely 
appreciated of the handmaidens of elec- 
tronics. No one in his right mind will be- 
lieve for one split second that television is 
not humanity’s greatest single blessing. In 
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my Judgment, it will have a far greater im- 
pact on the way we live than any other 
invention or development of modern times. 
It has restored the home to its rightful place 
as the center of family entertainment and 
pleasure. Any institution that makes the 
American home more than a place to eat 
and sleep is precious to national welfare 
and life generally. 

Russian claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing, television is as strictly an American 
invention as the hot dog. If it weren’t, we 
might not have made some of the mistakes 
in the way we went about developing it 
commercially. 

Torn between an understandable desire 
to put no roadblocks in the way of its tech- 
nical development, and at the same time 
anxious to insure a nationwide competitive 
system, the regulating agency made the in- 
sane decision to mix UHF and VHF as a 
child might attempt to mix oil and water 
and the FCC still stubbornly maintains that 
its original decision is correct. It’s easy for 
the least of us to be Monday-morning quar- 
terbacks but mistakes are still being made. 

The Commission put together a mixed sys- 
tem. It entered 2 horses in the race; 1 a 
thoroughbred with breeding lines which 
showed it could run a long race superbly 
well; the other electronically fit, but hobbled 
by the big boys, with monopoly in their 
hearts. Already the eggs have been 
scrambled and the omelette is on the way to 
being fried. It would take a wizard to put 
the eggs back into the shell and start over 
now. Once you start down Niagara Falls you 
do not retrace your steps. So the Commis- 
sion clings to the hope that by some miracle 
the jockey on the second horse will push him 
into running a dead heat. 

What were the facts? First, the 12 re- 
maining VHF channels could not provide a 
nationwide competitive television system. 
Second, the then known engineering facts 
about UHF indicated a clear technical ad- 
vantage for the VHF station operator. Third, 
notwithstanding, the most optimistic beliefs 
of the RCA people who were the experts and 
knew the most about UHF, it was thought 
unlikely UHF could ever provide the range 
coverage of. VHP, and that it would be many 
years before all receiving sets would receive 
both kinds of signals. Fourth, the then exist- 
ing and subsequent VHF stations would be- 
come, in effect, a kind of clear-channel tele- 
vision station with all of the advantages and 
prerogatives that clear-channel radio sta- 
tions enjoyed. That was theclincher. Fifth, 
it was thought that through the use of satel- 
lite and repeater stations in UHF the whole 
country could be blanketed with TV. No one 
thinks that now. But Community Television 
Service has found a practical way to expand 
and extend television service without satel- 
lites and without UHF. So now we are to 
have what really amounts to a monopolistic 
clear-channel operation in television. 

Both UHF and VHF television in their 
original aspects were primarily large city 
systems. Their stupendous costs of instal- 
lation and operation confined them to the 
densely populated areas. No community of 
25,000 or less could make them pay. They 
could thrive only on national and big city 
advertising. They were not for the village 
and the small city. Unlike radio, their 
beams are limited to short distances. Hills 
and rolling topography are not suitable for 
television radiation. Satellite stations in 
UHF positively are not the answer. 


But the scientists and electronic techni- 
cians came to the rescue and found a way 
to provide the whole Nation with television 
service. When there was an insistent de- 
mand for color television, the electronic 
wizards gave us color. The burning desire 
for television in the smaller communities 
challenged their ingenuity, and they sug- 
gested a practical way to extend and expand 
television into the far corners of our be- 
loved country. 

Now that we know how to do it, it Is up 
to industry to accomplish the huge task 
of actually bringing television of excellent 
and even superior quality to the farms and 
country towns and smaller cities. Com- 
panies and corporations must be organized, 
finances raised, equipment manufactured, 
legal and political problems resolved, and 
associations such as we see here, created. 

But every dynamic human endeavor has 
problems. Community television is no ex- 
ception. Some of these problems seem 
pretty tough and roadblocks are beginning 
to appear. Ours is a selfish world and the 
chiseler and the fellow who cuts corners and 
does not respect the -rights and the best 
interests of his neighbors is ever present. 
Ninety-nine people do not need a policeman, 
but the last man in the hundred needs to 
be supervised and regulated and regimented, 
or he will run rough shod over everyone. 

But I recite this bit of broadcast television 
history for another reason. I think there 
may be a lesson in it for community antenna 
televsion today. 

The general merit in community antenna 
television service is that it enables the public 
to receive television signals in areas where 
(for technical reasons or where the laws of 
economics make normal television broad- 
casting infeasible) satisfactory signals are 
not received from the nearest televsion sta- 
tion. 

Always there will be communities, or even 
parts of commmuunities, which do not now 
receive, and will never receive, a satisfactory 
television signal, either from the television 
station right in that community or from a 
station in a neighboring community. And it 
is becoming increasingly clear that adver- 
tiser revenues alone can never meet the up- 
keep for broadcast television stations in 
thousands of other communities. 

That should make it clear why the freeze 
gave impetus to the building of community 
antenna television service. It also explains 
why there is a boom market today for com- 
munity television and why it may see its 
biggest growth in the years ahead. 

Unless by some magic, satellite stations 
can be operated with greater satisfaction, 
areas with no TV service and those which 
cannot support 9 station will be a potential 
market for community antenna television 
service. 

A recently published survey of TV house- 
holds showed that as of January 1 of this 
year 84 percent of all the television homes 
in the country were located in 340 leading 
markets. Thus, while 57 percent of the 47,- 
500,000 households in the country had TV 
sets, 84 percent of these were clustered in 
340 markets. Moreover, only 215 of these 
markets had 1 or more television stations, 
and the 356 stations operating in these 215 
cities serviced the total 340 markets. 

What this means to me is that the big na- 
tional advertisers on television already are 
reaching more than 84 percent of television 
homes with 356 stations. How much more, 
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in terms of additional station cost, -is the 
remaining 15 percent of television homes 
worth to these national advertisers? Since 
the largest markets are already covered, how 
scon does additional station coverage reach 
the point of diminishing returns for national 
advertisers? And does this signify that the 
newer stations going on the air in smaller 
and smaller markets will have to rely exclu- 
sively on local advertiser income to keep their 
heads above water? If there is any validity 
in these surmises, the question resolves it- 
seif down to how large a community it takes 
to support a televisoin station which gets no 
national advertising. 

Since the freeze was lifted, more than 93 
television stations have surrendered their 
building permits or surrendered their oper- 
ations for economic reasons. Many more are 
expected to do so. Seventy-nine were UHF 
and 14 were VHF stations. Television 
is strictly a blue-chip operation. In the 
large centers of population profits are fan- 
tastic. However, stations in smaller com- 
munities not having popular network affili- 
ations, which means good programs and 
national advertising, often find themselves 
in a hopeless economic situation. All of us 
sympathize sincerely with an enterprise that 
loses its heavy investment, but the commu- 
nities to be served also lose. In many cases 
when that happens a community antenna 
system is the only method whereby the 
public can be given television service. 

But local programs always will be popular 
and there will be pressures to find a way for 
local communities to have their own tele- 
vision stations. Undoubtedly some commu- 
nities can be served with boosters or satel- 
lites. There is even the possibility that the 
costs of television station construction and 
operation will be lowered so materially that 
economic operation may become possible 
from local advertising revenues in medium- 
sized communities. 

As I see it, however, there is an even 
stronger probability that the community 
antenna service may some day operate a 
“special-occasion local studio program” in 
connection with its piped-in programs and 
thereby satisfy the pressing demand for 
entertainment by local talent. I shall be 
surprised if this is not done. When that 
great day is here, it can be said truthfully 
that you have outgrown your swaddling 
clothes. And yet, even now, you are not 
exactly an infant industry. With more than 
300 separate systems serving some 275,000 
households, you are reaching the volume of 
service where you no longer can be ignored. 

Television licensees and would-be licen- 
gees, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the State regulatory agencies, the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, are beginning to 
raise their eyebrows. 

Yours is a risk business. It takes venture 
eapital to go into the community antenna 
television business. There have been losses; 
some systems have failed, and many others 
are scratching along, hoping for better days. 
Nevertheless, those systems which picked the 
right spots, free from the inroads of direct 
station competition, and have set about to 
increase their subscribers, are continuing to 
pay handsome dividends; and, what is more 
important, they are serving the public in- 
terest well and faithfully. 

Community antenna service is premised 
upon picking up the signals of operating 
television stations and relaying the signals 
to subscribers through closed circuits. So 
one of the burning questions today is what 
rights have you to those signals. Perhaps a 
better way to put it is, what are the pro- 
prietary rights of the originating station or 
the network in the programs you deliver to 
your subscribers? 

To put it simply, your function and role 
is to strengthen the signals of the originat- 
ing station for distant areas where other- 
wise the reception would not be satisfactory. 
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A station’s programs are free, waiting for 
and available to anyone with a receiver to 
tune in on them and view them. In fact; 
stations are anxious that more and more 
people buy receivers and tune in their pro- 
grams. They use the number of. listeners 
they serve to attract advertising. If one 
of your subscribers desired, he could rig up 
an antenna or install a cable and bring the 
signals to his home with the enthusiastic 
blessing of the originating station. But 
since it is less expensive for him to join 
h's neighbors in such an undertaking, you 
have constituted yourself a sort of modified 
utility as an agent for the neighborhood to 
install the required equipment for a fee, 
and to deliver the service to each of them 
for another fee. That saves everyone time, 
bother and money. Your function is one of 
providing a technical service which results 
merely in an extension and expansion of the 
coverage of the station and thus is helpful to 
the station and at the same time serves the 
public interest. 

Your service is neither a broadcast nor a 
common carrier operation and, therefore, 
should not be subject to regulation by the 
Commission, or by a State utility agency 
in the case of a solely intrastate operation. 
Certainly you are not engaged in radio broad- 
casting nor in interstate communications 
for hire, but are simply furnishing a purely 
local antenna service. And you are no more 
a common carrier than is a hotel with one 
master antenna, which serves its 100 rooms. 

However, in at least two States, such an 
intrastate operation has been held to fall 
within the regulatory scope of the State 
utility commission. Another arm of Govern- 
ment, the Internal Revenue Division, asses- 
ses the same excise tax on your operations 
that it imposes on the communication com- 
mon carriers under the theory that you are 
a common carrier. While neither of these 
actions automatically makes you a common 
carrier, you should take them seriously. 

The Internal Revenue Division is now re- 
studying their previous decision to impose 
a common carrier excise tax on you. I think 
their original decision was in error and that 
your association should make every effort 
to reverse it. Not only because the tax is 
onerous but for the more important reason 
that the community antenna service is not 
a common carrier function subject to com- 
mon carrier regulatioh and you should not 
permit any decision to rest on such a premise. 

Nevertheless, if your operation actually or 
theoretically injures anyone, heavy pressures 
will be exerted to bring you within the scope 
of the Federal regulatory agency. It seems 
to me that prudence would command your 
consideration of that possibility. 

Since I am not a lawyer, I prefer not to 
pass Judgment on the question of proprie- 
tary rights. It seems likely that one of these 
days it will be the subject of judicial inter- 
pretation. I understand that such a test 
case may be in the making now, and I am 
sure that its outcome is going to be watched 
with interest by all. I merely want to ob- 
serve that your business would suffer a body 
blow if it should be held by the courts 
that the proprietary right to programs per- 
mits the broadcaster to control the means 
by which the public receives those programs, 
should the broadcaster choose to assert an 
equity in them. 

Recently in the so-called Belnap case, in 
which a memorandum and order was released 
on May 6, 1954, the Commission, with cau- 
tious evasiveness, stated! 

“It should be understood that, in making 
this determination, the Commission is not 
making any express or implied decision as 
to the existence or extent of any jurisdiction 
it may have with respect to the installation 
and operation of eny community TV distri- 
bution systems.” 

Belnap was not to be the operator of the 
community antenna distribution systems but 
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merely to act as a sort of a little aA 7 &T 
carrier of signals. The issuance of a perm; 
to one: person to install a microwaye syste . 
to furnish common. carrier service to a on 
munity antenna system might very we) and 
probably does, give the Commission regula 
tory authority over a purely intrastate .. 
interstate community antenna television 
system. So far as I know, no communit 
antenna service itself is a microwave pa. 
or operator, but purchases its common ia 
rier service from others. In the Casper 
Wyo., operation and one other the telephons 
company, a regulated utility, furnishes the 
interstate carrier service to the community 
antenna company and, accordingly, both 
would be subject to FCC regulation, in my 
opinion. 

There is still a third question which jp. 
It w 
brought to the fore at the recent hearings 
before the Senate Communications Com. 
mittee studying the problems of UHF broag. 
casters. Iam sure you all are familiar With 
it. It concerns a situation in West Virginia, 
where the Fairmont UHF station now faces 
competition from Wheeling, Pittsburgh, anq 
Johnstown stations, because the Fairmont 
community antenna television system pipes 
the programs of those three stations into 
Fairmont. Here is an example of the Com. 
mission’s allocation plan being set to 
naught, resulting in an unregulated media 
giving a struggling station unexpected but 
deadly competition. If this Fairmont UHF 
station “bites the dust” as we say in the 
West, there will be no doubt about who 
killed Cock Robin. 

In my judgment this is a serious matter, 
and one which should give you grave con- 
cern. I am a firm believer in local enter. 
prise in everything, including radio and tel. 
evision. If it were economically feasible, the 
ideal would be a locally owned and locally 
operated radio and television station in 
every community of any size in this coun- 
try. That can never be, and Community 
Antenna Service need not encroach on othe: 
stations. 

Community Television Service is only ask« 
ing for trouble when it attempts to serve 
an area already being served by its own 
station. Nonnetwork stations cannot with- 
stand network competition from distant 
stations. 

The FCC cannot sit idly by and pernit 
one of its licensed stations to be driven off 
the air because distant stations have ex- 
panded their coverage into its territory. 


' When the Fairmont station was licensed and 


built there was no intimation that it would 
have to compete with the Wheeling, Pitts- 
burgh, and Johnstown stations. As 4 con- 
sequence, in good faith the station operator 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to get his station on the air so that he 
might bring the miracle of television to the 
people of Fairmont. 

The philosophy back of regulation of pub- 
lic utilities is that since competition can 
destroy, it must be limited, and that a fran- 
chise or license must rest on protected 
territory. 

There is, of course, another side on the 
coin. Those of us who believe in the free 
American competitive system find it hard 
to argue against competition, no matter how 
onerous it may be. The viewing public will 
have ® more varied program and be better 
served if someone pipes in network pro- 
grams from afar. 

There are many other more or less minor 
problems. The Commission now has under 
way a rulemaking procedure concerned gen- 
erally with spurious radiation. Some of 
you systems, due to careless and improper 
installation, emit radiations which interfere 
with the reception of those who are not sub- 
scribers to the community-antenna systems. 
In my judgment, your industry cannot 4f- 
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type of shoddy operation. You 
t, in your own interest and in the in- 
mus, your relations with television broad- 
ier and the public who own receiver seta, 
go engineer YOur systems as to repress com- 
jetely spurious radiations. Anything less 
per clarion call to the policeman, which 
: this case is the FCC, to regulate you. 
oe you must watch carefully your installa- 
n costs and rates. I do not mean to sug- 
por that installation costs ranging from $75 
to $150 are exorbitant, or that monthly serv- 
ice charges from $2.75 to $7.50 are unfair. 
It is understandable that in a business where 
investors have reason to fear a limited life, 
jnitial rates and charges are made high 
enough to recoup their capital expenditures 
as quickly a6 possible. But continued high 
monthly service charges are the rock on 
which community-antenna systems may 
founder. Your business is too delicate an 
operation to earn the opposition of a public 
which might demand price regulation for its 
own protection. 

Higher than necessary rates will compel 
cooperative associations to enter this field 
and render @ nonprofit service. Farm coop- 
eratives have brought electric energy to 90 

reent of the farm homes of this country. 
Rural telephone cooperatives are serving mil- 
jions of farm families because the telephone 
companies neglected them. They will do 
precisely the same thing with television. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
your business is your friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with the television broadcast 
industry. So far as I know, only one sta- 
tion licensee has sought to deny the pickup 
of his programs. This cordial relationship is 
understandable when it is realized that you 
provide the station with an additional audi- 
ence and market not ordinarily reached by 
his signal. Most licensees with whom I have 
talked feel that community antenna tele- 
vision systems constitute a very desirable 
adjunct to their business. 


In my own State of Colorado construction 
of the Climax system was thrilling and 
heartwarming. Prime mover in this project 
was Robert VerSteeg, electrical foreman for 
the Climax Molybdenum Co. Climax lies 
more than 11,000 feet above sea level, 
hemmed in by the tallest peaks in the con- 
tinental United States. VerSteeg’s effort to 
bring television to the 2,000 residents of 
Climax involved the construction of an 
antenna on Mount McNamee, a 13,000-foot 
peak, the laying of 12,000 feet of coaxial cable 
from the mountain to the town, and an 
additional 60,000 feet of cable fanning out 
to service the homes, Today, using the tall- 
est community antenna in the world, the 
people of Climax enjoy identically the same 
four television programs afforded the metro- 
politan city of Denver. This is a fine ex- 
ample of the benefits flowing from a com- 
munity antenna system. 

The Casper, Wyo., project should be 
singled out for special attention. It employs 
the longest microwave relay yet built for 
any system. 

Casper is over 200 miles distant from Den- 
ver by highway. The fact that the opera- 
tor has obligated himself to pay the tele- 
phone company more than $90,000 in an- 
nual tolls, backing it up with a 5-year per- 
formance bond, demonstrates investment 
courage of a high order. Indeed it indicates 
great faith in the future of the community 
television business. And I too am genuinely 
enthusiastic about the community antenna 
television business, To me, the significant 
aspect is the splendid record of bringing 
diversified television program service to 
locked-in communities whose residents 
aoe otherwise be denied the magic of tele- 

on, Bee 

When this business resolves the legal prob- 
lems which inevitably face it, and as it con- 
tinues to build up its operations so that 
even the smallest of its systems performs an 
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A-1 job technically, and as it continues to 
render good and dependable service to the 
public at low rates, its future development 
will sweep even its most optimistic boosters 
off their feet. 

The potential market for your services can 
only be described by the superword “vast.” 
It can operate profitably in communities 
with as few as 5,000 people. In this coun- 
try there are more than 2,500 such cities and 
towns. It is doubtful that half or even 
three-fourths of these 2,500 communities 
will ever have television stations of their 
own, or receive satisfactory service from 
nearby cities. Here then, is a vast market 
of millions of people who will demand the 
blessings of good television entertainment in 
their own homes, once they learn that there 
is no technical reason against having it. 

If legal decisions involving proprietary 
rights in programs go against you, and cir- 
cumstances force intolerable burdens upon 
you, there is an escape avenue for the com- 
munity antenna television service. It in- 
volves doing your own programing and be- 
coming a pay-as-you-see television service. 
The recent experiments by the Telemeter 
promoters in Palm Springs, Calif., while de- 
signed to test out audience reaction to pay- 
ing for specific movie programs, may have 
some valuable lessons for closed-circuit oper- 
ations such as yours. The problem of pip- 
ing a special program into homes once, twice, 
or even several times a week, offers neither 
technical difficulties nor legal problems, 
since no governmental regulatory question 
is involved in intrastate closed-circuit oper- 
ations. For example, you may be able to 
work out arrangements with local motion- 
picture exhibitors for the showing of spe- 
cial features, with both you and the the- 
ater exhibitor sharing in the proceeds. In 
smaller communities, where the movie house 
already is suffering from drops in attendance, 
you may be able to open a new home mar- 
ket for him. It is, of course, no simple mat- 
ter, but it does have tremendous possibil- 
ities, both for you and the motion-picture 
industry. 

This has been an interesting and fruit- 
ful experience for me. It has restored my 
confidence in the future to meet you pio- 
neers in this new offshoot development of 
television, which in the years ahead is cer- 
tain to carve a special and unique niche 
of ite own in the fields of homemaking and 
electronics. And now, may I say in closing 
what I tried to say in the beginning—any 
institution that effectively restores the 
American home and dedicates it to family 
use as the center of all of its activities 
has earned the highest tribute of God and 
man. 





United States Hit on POW List 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following article from the Boston - 


Post, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 16, 

1954: : 

Untrep States Accusep or Hininc POW List 
A hitherto secret list of names of American 

soldiers—over and above the famous 944— 

still held by the Chinese Reds, is being with- 
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Mrs. Stella Robarge, of 20 Edson Street, 
Lowell, and Vincent A. Harrold, of the Boston 
POW chapter, said the second list included 
hundreds of specialists and instructors. 

Mrs. Robarge’s husband, Maj. Paul Ro- 
barge, missing in action in Korea since July 
1953, does not appear among the 944 names 
listed by the Government as still held by 
the Communists. 

Major Robarge, a decorated hero of World 
War II, had been serving as military adviser 
to the Republic of Korea. 

Branding the State and Defense Depart- 
ments as guilty of two-faced cowardice, Har- 
rold said the second secret list almost cer- 
tainly contains the name of Major Robarge. 

“Major Robarge was listed as missing in 
action by the Army in July 1953. Yet, his 
name does not appear on the list of those the 
Government says are missing, and still held 
by the Communists,” he declared. 

Mrs. Robarge, mother of four children 
ranging in age between 3 and 11, said: 

“The Army told me Paul was missing in 
action after his jeep was overrun by the 
North Koreans the morning of July 14, 1953. 
He was returning from command headquar- 
ters with a ROK colonel, a radio man and 
his driver when the Communists opened 
fire. The radio operator escaped, but the 
jeep driver and the ROK colonel were both 
found dead later. 

“There was no trace of Paul. After that, 
six officers in Paul's regiment told me they 
were certain he had been captured. Even 
an officer contacted by Syngman Rhee told 
me the same. 

“A couple of months later, a friend of 
Paul’s, another officer, was repatriated. He 
called me when he got back to the United 
States and asked how Paul was doing, say- 
ing he knew Paul was a prisoner and he 
assumed he had been released.” 

Mrs. Robarge said her husband woulc have 
observed his 35th birthday next month. He 
had been a member of the Regular Army 
since 1941. He served with the First Division 
during World War II and held the Purple 
Heart with Clusters, Silver Star with Clus- 
ters, Bronze Star with Clusters, the Infantry 
Combat Badge, and the Republic of Korea 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

Harrold, citing Major Robarge’s disappear- 
ance as typical of the fate of hundreds of 
technicians and specialists, demanded the 
Government reveal why it has kept the sec- 
ond list top secret. 

He said congressional committees and his 
group have by the process of elimination 
broken down the category of men who are 
still missing, but never included in a Govern- 
ment missing-in-action list. 

“We firmly believe they are being held by 
the Chinese Communists—not the North 
Koreans—as political prisoners and will 
never be released until we submit to direct 
negotiation with the Chinese Government 
that we do not now recognize,” Harrold said, 





Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the record an article by Dr. 
M. D. Collins, State superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga., that was recently 
published in the Georgia Vocational Re- 
habilitation News. 
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Dr. Collins points out that although 
the expenditure of funds for the Federal- 
State rehabilitation program can be fully 
justified from the humanitarian stand- 
point alone, there are also dollars and 
cents advantages resulting from the pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 


Goop BuSsINEsSs 
(By Dr. M. D. Collins) 


In the past 10 years nearly 29,000 handi- 
capped men and women in Georgia have 
been rehabilitated through the services of 
our joint State-Federal program. 

That's five times the number rehabilitated 
during the previous 23 years. 

The people represented by the figures were 
victims of crippling diseases, accidents, and 
birth deformities. They were unable to pay 
for medical care, hospitalization and other 
services needed to restore them to lives of 
usefulness. 

The expenditure of public funds to make 
them self-sufficient, I think, is fully justified 
from a humanitarian standpoint alone. But 
there’s another side to it: the business angle. 

These people were vocationally handi- 
capped. Some were without work experi- 
ence, education, or training. Others had 
lost their jobs because of their disabilities, 
and, most of them were dependent upon 
relatives or welfare agencies for support. 

Those who required special training in 
schools, colleges, or business establishments 
received it, and afterward, were guided into 
suitable employment. 

Records indicate that their average earn- 
ings the first year after rehabilitation were 
four times the cost of the services they re- 
ceived. 

At the time of placement, they had many 
years of work expectancy. 

Their earnings are going into trade chan- 
nels and contributing to the prosperity of 
the communities in which they live. 

Yes, rehabilitation, like other phases of 
education, doesn’t cost—it pays. 

It pays the individual who gets the service. 

It pays their employers. 

It pays the community, the State, and 
the Nation. 





The Free World at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at Temple University, entitled 
“The Free World at the Crossroads”: 

President Johnson, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, alumni, 
students, and friends of Temple University, 
it is indeed a great honor and privilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex- 
ercises. It is a far greater honor to be chosen 
to receive the honorary degree of doctor of 
humanitarian service and to be accepted 
into the fellowship of alumni of Temple 
University. 

You who are be‘ng graduated today will 
find, I am sure, that your alma mater has 
equipped you well with all that any college 
or university can give its students of 
knowledge and intellectual disciplines. If 
there is reason for concern regarding your 
generation, it is not regarding the excellence 
of your training in whatever has been your 
particular field of study; it is more likely 
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to be with respect to the intelligence of your 
citizenship, and the depth and strength of 
your faith. For these must be of a higher 
order than my generation has demonstrated, 
or there may not long be a society in which 
you will have. opportunity to use with suc- 
cess and satisfaction the knowledge and skills 
you have worked so long and hard to acquire 
here. 

In a few moments, most of you will be- 
come bachelor of arts or of science. Some 
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of you will become masters or doctors. oth 
will go on to earn those degrees later 
before any of these, you are Citizens, y, 
are, or will be, parents and taxpayers. Yo 
are trustees of a great and noble heritage 
freedom—trustees of @ political and econ, 
order which permitted even those of you 
came from humblest circumstances, as = 
to get the expensive education which 
could never have dreamed of obtaining 
most countries of the world. . 
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Yes No | No answer 
= 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- | Per 
ber cent ber cent ber | emt 
ee 
1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as @ 
member of the United Nations?_._.......<.......  -....- 3, 218 67.0 | 1,436 29.9 150 
2. Are you in favor of admitting China as a member of the ul 
CPRNNDE DORI dao hn 9 aie on pilin needs cincs sen nose 604; 126) 3,949) 82.2 251} 4) 
3. Are you in favor of authorizing United States participation . 
in construction of the St. Lawrence seaway?_..__....-..- 4, 150 86. 4 436 9.1 218 5 
4. Are you in favor of a 3-year extension of Reciprocal Trade 4s 
Agreements Act with progressive 5-percent tariff reduc- 
tion in each year, to Sepak easier entry of foreign goods?_.| 2,049 42.7 | 2,376 49.5 379 re 
5. Do you approve of the yublican oe pes in general?.| 2, 539 52.9 | 1,757 36. 6 508 | 5 
6. Do you favor trade with Communist Ch ussia?.-| 861} 11.7] 4,027] 83.9| 26) 4, 
7. Do you favor fi arms and military aid to foreign ‘ 
WII, © bin ethane sar sntess shen pespewbutenesecos- 2,195 | 45.7] 2,229) 46.4 380 ty 
8. Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4 program) to oda 
nations for development of backward nations? ____._____. 2, 616 54.4] 1,861 38.8 27] ag 
9. Do you approve the present prohibition of secondary boy- 
cotts under the Taft-Hartley law? (A secondary boycott 
is a boycott by a party not directly involved in a labor- 
management dispute.) --—..----.-.-----------.--..--..--. 2,608} 543) 1,667) 34.7 829] 9 
10. Do ox ou favor ey ‘of the fundamentals of Taft- Hartley | 
Vo wenn ween wen nnn wenn mene nemenncesnceseeenceoesene 3, 730 7.7 703 14.6 71 | 
11. De yea agree with President Eisenhower’s recommenda- - 
tions that the Taft-Hartley law should give employees 
right to vote on whether or not they sho strike?___.... 4, 471 93.1 199 41 134 28 
12. Do you agree that farm and other cooperatives should be 
DE nteutbierdandepitnntve st naitiaidramiériat ne ahige oo 4,027 83.9 522 10.8 255 83 
13. Do you favor continued Support of basic farm products at | 
OD percent PUNTP MONE... 0. edn iain dcn sewed 836 17.4 | 3,552 74.0 416) 86 
14. Do you agree with President Eisenhower and Secretary | 
Benson on their cut in dairy price supports by reducing - 
EE Te 90 I itinerant nn ce av tinetbacensnedear 3,970 82.7 481 10.0 353| 73 
15. Do you favor removal of restrictions on the amount of 
money earned by one receiving social-security benefits? 
(Under present law a person over 65 earning more than 
$75 per month loses his social-security benefits for that 
RRORDD.) -< venus nocueaebectantesiidandercnsesentepentes- 4, 028 83.9 647 13. 4 1299; 27 
16. Are you in favor of President Eisenhower’s recommenda- ° 
tions to increase social security dollar benefits and to in- | 
crease the number of people covered by the social security 
ERE NE A SR NO PIS vc ERE 3,905] 82.3 e422] 134] 207) 43 
17. Do you favor use and development of atomic energy by 
private industry in our own country?.-__._.........-...-- 4, 152 86.5 469 9.8 183] 2&7 
18. Do you favor dismissing Government employees who in- | 
voke 5th amendment in order not to answer questions 
about Communist activities? r 80.4 370 7.7 138 29 
19. Do you favor allowing 18-year-olds to vote?____......--..- 2, 161 45.0 | 2,511 52.3 132 27 
20. Do you approve the Eisenhower administration to date?___| 2, 58.0] 1,246 25.9 774 lil 
21. Are you in favor of the plan of gradually reducing income 
tax on corporate dividends?.....°........-.--.....-...-.- 2, 595 54.0] 1,822 37.9 387 &l 
22. Do you fee] that business conditions and unemployment 
will materially influence your voting in November elec- b 
HE oo dno omstehistenngesno pesos —natiehtessuebthonoenns 1,922 40.0} 2,669 55. 6 213 44 
23. Do you favor an ——— 35,000 public housing units in 
CB UII SS Sa oe on car guenns Seanectecctnan ct 2, 561 53.3 | 1,965 40.9 278 48 
24. Do you think that femaas McCartTHy’s Senate committee | 
should continue to reveal to the American ple such 
Communist or subversive activities as it already 
SOURRIOET .. cctncelicosiitharutesnamls tdtacdeasacnnninivhodel 3, 620 75.4 918 19.1 | &5 





Five of the questions on this year’s 
survey are the same questions as the five 
that were asked in the 1953 survey. In 
order to bring out the changes in trend, 
I have set forth below for comparison 
the 1953 percentage results on —_ five 
questions: 








14. Are you in favor of the United States 
continuing as a member of the 
United Nations? ._.................- 

15. Do aad foes further arms as mili- 
tary aid to foreign nations?__......_. 

16. Do you favor continued economic aid 

it 4 program) to nations 
r a Sovebopenent of ard 
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National Park Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


It is to be noted that in the percentage 
of “yes” and “no” answers tabulated in 
the 1953 questionnaire just above, the 
“no” answers were not included in the 
percentage breakdown. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert at this point in the Rec- 
orp four resolutions which were adopted 
by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House on June 15, 1954, in 
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1954 
jance with the act of July 31, 


comPaeblic Law 172 (83d Cong., 67 


te 261) 
ee. act of July 31, 1953, provides that 
e secretary of the Interior shall report 
jn detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including re- 
| newals thereof, 60 days before such 
| awards are made, to the President of the 
cenate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for transmission to the 
appropriate committees. 
Meeting in open session on June 15, 
1954, the committee was apprised of no 
reason to disapprove the Secretary's rec- 
ommendations on the four proposed con- 
cession awards covered by the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 

rt in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated May 12, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed exten- 
sion of contract No. I-1p-18029 which will, 
when executed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, extend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, 
unless sooner terminated by a new contract, 
the authorization under which Degnan, 
Donohoe, Inc., operates a restaurant, deli- 
catessen, fountain, and bakery, and related 
services in Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Secre- 





tary of the lnterior that it has no objection . 


to his recommendations in this matter. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Miter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 


Whereas the act of July $1, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 88d Cong., 67. Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
& letter dated May 8, 1954, containing the 
Tecommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
& concession permit to the Colorado Trans- 
portation Co. which will, when approved by 
the regional director, region No. 2, National 
Park Service, authorize the company to pro- 
Vide accommodations, facilities, and serv- 
ices for the public in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo., for a period of 1 year from 
January 1, 1954, pursuant to the act of July 
81, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
Present, this day found no reason to dis- 
“pprove the recommendations of the Secre- 
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tary the Interior im this matter: now 
there » be it - 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 


and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
req‘ry of the Interior that it has no objection 
to‘his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRs, 
A. L. Mrtuer, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 
Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 
Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated April 30, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award 
of a concession permit to St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal which will, when finally executed on be- 
half of the Government, authorize the hospi- 
tal to obtain hot waters from Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., sufficient to supply 10 
tubs used in the St. Joseph's Hospital bath- 
house, for a period of 10 years from January 
1, 1954, pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 
(67 Stat. 271); and 
Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore be, it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
InsuULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Mrtter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 19538 (Public 
Law 172, 88d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report in detail all proposed awards of con~ 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated April 14, 1954, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior with regard to a proposed ex- 
tension of contract No. I-700np-348, cover- 
ing the period January 1, 1951, through De- 
cember 31, 1955, which will, when executed 
by the Director of the National Park Service 
on behalf of the Government, extend for 8 
years through December 31, 1963, the au-~ 
thorization under which the 8. G. Loeffier 
Co. operates the National Capital Parks golf 
courses and related facilities, Washington, 
D. C.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quo- 
rum present, this day found no reason to 
disapprove the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
InsvuLaR AFPAIRs, 
A. L. Mrtier, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954, 
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“Public Opinion Survey, 11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been in Congress I have 
conducted a public opinion survey among 
the people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of llinois, which is located on the 
northwest side of the city of Chicago. 
This year 29,900 questionnaires were sent 
out and 4,804 returns were tabulated. A 
scattering of approximately 200 more re- 
turns came in after the results were put 
together. The results represent a re- 
turn of approximately 17 percent which, 
according to professional sampling aver- 
ages, is a good response. 

Every attempt was made to obtain an 
impartial distribution of these question- 
naires. A questionnaire was sent to each 
of the 3,800 persons on my Newsletter 
mailing list, and the balance to people 
picked at random from every single vot- 
ing precinct in the district, with no 
knowledge as to party affiliation or past 
voting record. It was felt this method 
would provide the most nearly perfect 
sample possible of the views of a repre- 
sentative cross section of the people in 
the 11th District. 

As the representative of the people in 
the 11th Illinois District, it has been my 
political philosophy to speak to the Con- 
gress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of representing the 
will of the majority of the people in my 
district, where that majority will is de- 
termined, and assuming, of course, the 
majority will is not contrary to the Con- 
stitution nor to the general welfare of the 
country. If in my conscience I believed 
the majority viewpoint to be contrary to 
either the Constitution or the welfare of 
the country as a whole, it would then be 
my duty to inform the people as to why I 
felt their judgment was not in accord- 
ance with these criteria. Thus far in my 
4 years in Congress, I cannot recall a 
single instance where it has been neces- 
sary for me to depart from voting the 
majority will of my constituents, as made 
known to me. 

The breakdown of the 4,804 replies 
tabulated is as follows: 

The civilization of which you and I are 
trustees is today in great peril. It is under 
attack on every continent. For the first 
time, I think, in man’s existence on this 
planet, all cultures, all countries, all peoples 
are in turmoil and conflict at the same time. 

It is not an old-fashioned struggle for 
territory. It is a struggle for control of 
™: 





Tt ts a struggle of arms, as is obvious to 
all. 

It is also a struggle of economic systems; 
which will crack up first? 

It is a conflict of educational systems; 
which will produce not only the smartest 
minds, but the toughest wills? 

It is a conflict of political and social sys- 
tems; which will allow man to achieve the 
largest measure of the things he most de- 
sires, so that he will be willing to die if 
necessary in defense of the system? 
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It is a conflict of religious faiths; are 
there or are there not moral laws written 
into the fabric of the universe and the na- 
ture of man, which, like other natural laws, 
can be violated but not broken? 

Like most wars, this worldwide cold war 
on all fronts has been a seesaw affairs for 
a long time. The free world has won a 
round here; the Communist world has won 
the next round there. 

But, again like most wars, after a period 
of apparently indecisive maneuvering and 
attrition, one side or the other begins to 
gain the ascendancy; the opposing side be- 
gins to weaken and splinter. That is the 
moment of peril. Unless resolute action is 
taken to reverse the trend, it proceeds with 
rapidly increasing velocity. 

I think we must admit that the free world 
is now approaching that crossroads. It can- 
not lose much more ground without begin- 
ning to disintegrate. The place where we 
have been losing alarmingly is in Asia. 

When history is written, I suspect it will 
say that the greatest victory Stalin ever 
won was in the American mind: getting us 
to concentrate on Europe while he was work- 
ing to get Asia. Not because he did not 
want Europe, but because conquest of Asia 
would be the cheapest and surest way to get 
Europe—and get it intact, with its great 
industrial workshop ready to use to pro- 
duce the weapons and goods. with which 
to destroy us, instead of in useless rubble as 
it would be if the Soviets had to attack it. 

We gave our first attention to the war 
that might be—in Europe; while the Kremlin 
gave its attention to the war that was—in 
Asia. 

As a result, all the gains we have made in 
Europe since the war are jeopardized by the 
losses we sustained in Asia, largely because 
we refused to see its importance. For ex- 
ample, the weakest spot in Europe is France. 
But it is not because of threats to her in 
Europe, it is because of the exhaustion and 
defeatism resulting from her long struggle 
in Indochina against Communist subversion 
and aggression, disguised as nationalism. 

The Communists could not have put such 
a drain on France in Indochina without the 
Communist conquest of China—just as the 
Korean war could not have been without 
the Communist occupation of Manchuria, 
arranged by ourselves, and the conquest of 
China which inevitably resulted. 

But as Stalin’s greatest victory was in our 
minds, so his greatest mistake was to start 
the Korean war. The free world, by heroic 
effort in Korea, was on the verge of retriev- 
ing ground previously lost in Asia, victory 
was in its grasp, when the Kremlin, through 
Mr. Malik, proposed a cease fire. There were 
many who warned that a true proposal by 
Communists is not an effort to get peace, but 
a military tactic. It is a move not to end a 
war, but to win the war. The Chinese had 
learned that through three painful experi- 
ences with Communist truces between 1927 
and 1947. But we would not listen to the 
Chinese. 

The Communists could not win among the 
Koreans, because the Koreans had tasted 
freedom and had the will to defend it. So 
the Reds proposed a truce in Korea in order 
to shift to Indochina, because that was the 
weakest spot in Asia. It was the one coun- 
try where the people had not yet been given 
their full freedom. And only for such a cause 
as their own freedom will people make the 
heroic effort necessary to win this kind of a 
struggle. Our evaluation of the crisis in 
Indochina must be based not on the fate of 
a French colony, but on its significance for 
the whole world struggle. 

Today one-third of the people of the world 
are associated together as the free world, 
led, but not controlled by, the United States. 
That free world is locked in a titanic con- 
fiict with another one-third of the world’s 
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pepulation totally controlled by the Krem- 
lin. : 
Who holds the balance of power?, The 
other one-third. 

Where do they live? In the 12 countries 
constituting a series of peninsulas and island 
groups lying around China as a giant cres- 
cent from Korea to Iran. 

Which way are these almost 800 million 
people to go—with the free world or with the 
Kremlin? This can be the most important 
question of the 20th century. This is where 
the free world must pull itself together, 
quickly, and be as alert, united, and deter- 
mined as the Communist world; or be pre- 
pared to go down like a house of cards. 

What are the overall prospects in this 
Asian third of the world, still on the fence? 

The chief impressions gained from 2 trips 
to these 12 countries within a year are as 
follows: 

1. Most of their people and leaders are now 
awake to the nature and objectives of the 
Communist world conspiracy. One unadul- 
terated benefit of the war in Korea is that it 
tied down the Communist forces there for 3 
years during which the truth about what 
communism had done to people in China 
became known to the rest of Asia, through 
the Chinese refugees and Communist POW’s 
in Korea. The agrarian reformer myth is 
ended in Asia, if still, unfortunately, popping 
up occasionally in England and America. 

2. The peoples of free Asia today fear com- 
munism instead of half-welcoming it on the 
basis of its promised utopia, as they might 
have done 4 years ago. They now know Com- 
munist conquest would mean the end of the 
precious freedom from foreign control which 
they have won so recently and at such great 
cost. 

3. Most of them want to be on the side of 
the United States and the free world. They 
realize that offers the best chance for them 
to retain their national independence. 

4. But they hesitate to take an open stand 
for the free world because they are uncer- 
tain as to the clarity and constancy of its 
purpose and policy with respect to them. 
They are afraid that if the Kremlin were to 
offer to the West, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
some sort of package settlement which 
would appear to give the white peoples peace 
and security, we in the West might accept 
it—at the expense of the territory, rights, 
and freedom of the nonwhite peoples of Asia. 
They do not forget Yalta. 

This is the main reason for their neutral- 
ism. We cannot expect them to take a firm 
stand on our side unless and until we make 
it clear to them that if they do we will not 
let them down. 

5. They know this planet cannot exist half 
slave and half free. They know they do not 
have the strength to determine the outcome. 
They know the free world does have the 
strength; but that it does not yet have the 
will or the unity—because it still does not 
really believe its own survival is at stake. 

Many in Asia, especially in Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines, believe that, if 
the free world wins the war for Asia, there 
will not be a war for the world; but that 
if it does not win the war for Asia, there 
will be a war for the world and the odds 
will be against the free world’s winning it. 
I concur in those views. 

What can be done to start winning the 
war for Asia, or at least to stop losing it? 

1. We must recognize that the Communist 
objective in Asia is the same as everywhere 
else, to weaken the free world, and especially 
to isolate and destroy the United States 
which is all that now stands between the 
Kremlin and total world conquest. 

2. We must understand that a world war 
is not the most immediate danger. The first 
stage in the Communist program is always 
to subvert the weak, mostly in Asia. The 
second is to confuse and divide the strong, 
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mostly in Europe. All-out war becomes ad 
vantageous to them only as the final kno. 
out blow. : 

3. We must keep ourselves and our 4); 
as strong and united as possible. At o 
same time we must try to help the w 
become stronger and better fed and freer in 
order to enable them to resist interna) Sub. 
version by the Reds. 

4. We must prevent our enemies from gain. 
ing greater strength. We must not let the 
Reds win any more diplomatic victories 
Admission of Communist China to the Unite 
Nations would be the greatest possible diplo. 
matic victory. Free Asia will crumble Once 
it becomes convinced the Communists ar, 
going to win. Admission to the U.N. would 
mean to Asia, and should mean to us, tha 
the Reds have already won. 

5. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories. That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. y 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them 
If they are our enemies, how can anyone 
suggest we help them become stronger? 

6. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America 
to intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would be a political victory for the Regs, 
It would enable them to convince millions 
in Asia not that we are helping orientals to 
defend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend European colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate 
worse than they hate the Communist im. 
perialism which they have not been under, 

7. We must not let the Communists win any 
more military victories. We must strive to 
create the Pacific Pact which the United 
States Congress called for in 1949—an alli. 
ance of the free nations of southeast Asia 
and the Pacific to resist further Communist 
expansion. The Asian peoples will join such 
a@ pact only if they know it is for their own 
freedom. They will not believe it is for their 
freedom unless the alliance has as its nucleus 
genuinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States is one) 
which the European powers support; rather 
an alliance of western nations which the 
people of Asia are supposed to support. 

8. We must recognize that we cannot 
achieve real security in Asia until the forces 
of freedom succeed in weakening, loosening, 
and eventually breaking, the hold of the 
Communist regime in China. To break that 
regime would immediately remove the danger 
to the rest of east and south Asia. Until 
Communist China is broken, no measures to 
save those areas are likely to have lasting 
success. 

9. We must give greater encouragement 
and assistance to the free Chinese on For- 
mosa to enable them to maintain that stra- 
tegic island as a symbol of national freedom, 
a constant threat to the Communists’ flank, 
and a base for smuggling agents and suitable 
supplies to the China mainland in order to 
keep hope alive and to enable the resistance 
forces to do to the Reds exactly what the 
Reds did to the Nationalists—destroy com- 
munications, isolate the cities, disrupt the 
economy. That is, when the Chinese Com- 
munists are in trouble at home, we must do 
all we can to keep them in trouble, not help 
them out of it. 

10. We must recognize that the most im- 
portant ally of all, because the most depend- 
able, and the one in a position to do the 
enemy most damage, is the nearly 800 mil- 
lion oppressed peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. We must not be- 
tray their hopes or weaken their resolve oF 
undercut their position by any act that 
would increase the strength or influence or 
prestige of Communists anywhere. 

When there is already such determined op- 
position behind the Iron Curtain as was dem- 
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the revolt in East Germany just 
- ee eae and by the refusal of Chi- 
* prisoners of war in Korea to return even 
to their homes and families as long as they 
are in a China enslaved by the Communists, 
there is reason for great hope, not despair— 
if we in the free world will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 

ake on this issue is & moral decision. Shall 
= put our faith for the future in millions of 
people? Or in deals with a handful of 

onts? 
ar oppressed? Or in their oppressors? 

What are the prospects for such an Ameri- 
can policy? I believe they are good. 
whether there still is time, or whether it is 
already too late to halt and reverse the 
Kremlin's relentless march of the last decade 
remains to be seen. Here are some indica- 
ey Government, too, is becoming more 
aware of the nature and methods of the 
Communist world conspiracy. So it is de- 
manding deeds, not words from Communist 
governments. Por without deeds, words are 
useless. We do not intend to be party to 
any new Munich or Yalta. 

Some are calling the Geneva Conference 
afailure. But history may regard it as one 
of the few conferences that we did not lose. 
At least, we have not yet given away any- 
thing that belonged to someone else, in 
order to get a worthless piece of paper to 
wave as pitiful evidence of supposed success. 

2. Our Government is now aware that this 
planet is one strategic area, so there is more 
balanced attention to Asia and Europe. Wit- 
ness the new Joint Chiefs of Staff—all ex- 
perts on Asia, for the first time in our his- 
tory. The illusion that we can keep Europe 
free without a free Asia is ended. The illu- 
sion that we can keep the rest of Asia free 
without a free China will have to be ended, 
too. 

3. Our Government is aware that effective 
resistance to the Communist threat in Asia 
just now is more a military than an economic 
matter. The Reds have never been able to 
seize a single country, beginning with Russia 
itself, except by force of arms. Hence there 
is more emphasis on military aid to coun- 
tries with the will to use it than on general 
economic aid to those without such a will. 

4. Our Government is aware that in deal- 
ing with this enemy, our best military 
weapon, both to prevent a world war, or to 
win such a war if the Reds start it, is not 
local resistance around the periphery of the 
satellites, but the capacity to destroy the 
centers and bases which supply and control 
the satellites. Hence there is more emphasis 
on air and sea where we are strongest and 
can best get at the real enemy, if he insists 
on war; and less emphasis on land where he 
is strongest and we can do him least dam- 
age. What he has most of is boys; what we 
have fewest of is boys. ‘Therefore, we are 
not going to permit the main conflict to be 
one of boys. 

5. Our Government is increasingly aware 
that our strongest ally in this struggle for 
survival is the peoples behind the curtain. 
The best way to influence our enemies is to 
stand steadfastly by our friends, especially 
those who are already fighting the enemy 
from within and may make it unnecessary 
for the rest of us to fight it from without. 

The achieving of a world of freedom and 
peace depends upon our understanding more 
deeply than we have the principles on which 
our own Nation was founded and grew great. 
I believe that the system of government by 
voluntary federation under law which our 
fathers established here represents the best 
set of political ideas ever put together in one 
Place in the world’s history. I think they 
are the hope of mankind. Our task is to 
make them work better than we have here 
at home, and help them spread throughout 
the world—with all our hearts and souls, as 
well as with our minds. 
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Commencement is a day of Judgment on 
yesterday—and the judgment is good, else 
you would not be here. 

But commencement is also a day of deci- 
sion for tomorrow. No generation can live 
by defending its past. It must win the 
future. This will be the most crucial test 
of your education. I am confident that you 
will make good. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the June 16 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

JuNE 17, 1953 


A year ago an almost unbelievable event 
took place in East Berlin. Enslaved men 
rose and with their bare hands shook the 
foundations of Communist power. 

The flame of freedom, long hidden in tired, 
dispirited hearts, blazed up in sudden re- 
volt, and the fire ran swiftly through the 
ruined streets and flung its sparks to distant 
cities, where the factories emptied and East 
German workers stormed the citadels of 
Communist power and tore down the em- 
blems of Communist deception. 

In Berlin’s Potsaamerplatz packed, tense 
thousands: of West Berliners stood on the 
“free” side of the square and watched the 
swirling torrent of workers in the Soviet 
sector battle the Communist “people’s po- 
lice.” With tears streaming down her 
eheeks, one woman said simply, “This is 
the first time I have seen my own people 
dare to oppose tyranny.” 

There was double significance in the fact. 
This was a workers’ revolt against a regime 
that declared itself to be based on the will 
and the welfare of the workers. And it was 
a German revolt against a government that 
claimed to speak for the real Germany. 

When Soviet tanks rumbled through the 
streets and by nightfall brought to East 
Berlin and the other turbulent cities an 
ominous order and quiet, both these Com- 
munist myths were reduced to rubble. The 
Red flag might be hoisted again over the 
Brandenburg Gate, but no free person could 
believe any longer that it rested on anything 
more than the armed might of the Soviet 
Union. And in every land where the Red 
flag flies, the rulers and puppet rulers knew 
what was really in the hearts of their grim- 
faced workers. 

Yet those workers learned also that the 
West could do nothing directly to help them. 
The fine talk of liberation could not put 
guns in their hands. For to do so at that 
time would be to invite the global atomic 
war that could mean defeat even for the 
victots. Liberation must be thought of in 
slower, more deeply trusting terms, in terms 
of endless patience and pressure and trans- 
formation from within. 

There are some—too many—in East Ger- 
many today who say: “War is our only hope 
of deliverance now.” But they are wrong. 
The chief hope lies in their keeping alive 
the flame of spiritual faith in their own 
hearts. 1 

It is easy enough for those who live in 
the freedom of the West to say this; it is 
easy even for many in West Germany to 
forget the plight of their brothers in the 
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East and think only of the booming pros- 
perity in their own Federal Republic. Berlin, 
that symbolic island where the two worlds 
face each other in daily challenge, has always 
been an embarrassment to those in West 
Germany and in the free world at large who 
would talk big and do nothing about Soviet 
tyranny. 

Yet the fact remains that the problem of 
liberation is basically a spiritual one, not 
to be identified with the problem of military 
defense. No despotism can permanently 
withstand the transforming power of a lib- 
erated faith. It is for the West to support 
this faith with an increasing demonstration 
of its own highest values. Then June 17 
will be seen not as a tragic failure but as a 
heroic promise of victories to come. 





H. R. 9026 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
John U. Shroyer, commander in chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans: 

UniTep SPANISH War VETERANS, 
‘Washington, D. C., June 11, 1954. 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GavIN: I have before 
me a copy of amended H. R. 9020, dated 
May 28, 1954, and note that section 13 (c), 
will strike off the pension rolls all remarried 
widows of the Civil War and the war with 
Spain, the China Relief Expedition, and the 
Philippine Insurrection. 

It has been called to my attention that 
some of these widows are over 80 years of 
age. When the law to give them pension 
was passed they were of the opinion that it 
was perfectly proper and legal for them to 
remarry, and if their second husband died, 
to be again placed on the pension rolls. 
They did this in good faith. 

Now, at their age, where can they go? On 
the relief rolls, the poorhouse, or other char- 
ities. 

Our organization does not know how many 
widows will be affected, and we have no way 
of ascertaining the number. However, from 
a hurried survey we are of the opinion that 
the number will not exceed 10,000, if that 
many. 

Our organization cannot be a party to such 
@ cruel amendment, as we could not accept 
any increase in our pensions and then throw 
these elderly widows on relief rolls, when 
s0 many people in America are now receiv- 
ing much more public assistance than our 
widows are receiving in pensions. Then 
again, when America is sending so many 
billions of dollars overseas to create good 
will, to break the faith with a few thousand 
war widows would be deplorabie. 

We offer this as a suggestion. Keep our 
widows (remarried) on the rolls as are. 
Amend the law if and when H. R. 9020 is 
enacted, the widow who remarries after the 
enactment will be forever taken from the 
pension rolls. 

As an evidence of good faith, we also wish 
to advise that the $3.25 that the bill pro- 
poses to give to the men, be stricken off. 

Take the money that you save on this 
proposed increase for the men, and give it to 
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the widows who will be stricken off the rolls 
under the provision of (c) section 13. 

It might interest you to learn that during 
the month of April 1954 that 650 Spanish 
War Veterans died, leaving a total of 67,229 
Spanish War veterans on the pension rolls. 
The total number that served from 1898 to 
1902 was 458,161, according to the best sta- 
tistics available to us today. 

At the outset of 1954 our organization 
asked for an increase to $60 for our widows. 
They were receiving $51.60, and the average 
age was 73 years. 

We did not ask for anything for our men. 
In your generosity you voted to give our men 
an increase of $3.25 per month and the 
widows an increase of $6.40 per month. 

Our request is that you delete the $3.25 
per month and leave it at $96.75. If you 
grant our prayer it will save the Govern- 
ment over $2 million. Taking into consid- 
eration that our men are passing to their 
last reward at the rate of approximately 
6,500 to 7,000 per year, you can readily see 
that the Government will save approxi- 
mately $7 million per year. 

According to the VA, 650 of our men died 
during April 1954. 

Praying that you will heed our plea and 
save these poor old souls from want, 

We ask this in all sincerity. 

JouHN U. SHROYER, 
Commander in Chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 





Don’t Underestimate Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., June 15, 1954: 

Soviet CHALLENGE 


The United States had better revise its 
estimate of the intelligence of the Russian 
people. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the Russians are not so ignorant and so 
uneducated as many Americans have com- 
placently assumed. 


It is becoming apparent that Soviet sci- 
ence, especially in the field of military appli- 
cations, constitutes a real challenge to the 
United States. The Russians are known to 
have produced planes like our huge jet- 
powered B-52 and B-47 medium jet bomber. 
Furthermore, it is possible that Soviet re- 
search in long-range guided missiles has out- 
stripped ours. These accomplishments can- 
not be attributed to spies. 


The scope of this challenge to the United 
States can be seen in the authoritative esti- 
mate made recently in Washington that 
within a few years the Soviet Union will be 
turning out more engineers and natural 
scientists with doctor of philosophy degrees 
than will this country. In fact, Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, director of the National Science 
Foundation, told Congress a year ago that by 
1955 the U.S. S. R. would be producing 50,000 
engineers annually, compared to 17,000 in 
this country. 

Making the picture more dismal is the fact 
that the number of American science teach- 
ers is on the decline, and many of the pres- 
ent college and high school teachers are 
resigning for higher-paid jobs in industry. 
Obviously, there is reason for concern, 
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This challenge can be met by strengthen- 
ing the American school system, first by re- 
lieving the existing shortage of 350,000 class- 
rooms, second, by making the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive, and finally by 
acknowledging that education, now often 
regarded as an unimportant luxury, is really 
important to the security of the United 
States. 





Resolution Adopted by the Erie Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a _ resolution 
adopted by the Erie Conference of the 
Methodist Church: 


TIMELY AND POINTED AMENDMENT AND RESO- 
LUTIONS TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PEACE ADOPTED BY THE ERIE CONFERENCE 


The Erie Conference of the Methodist 
Church which represents approximately 
80,000 members, in this, its 1954 session 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions provided by Dr. Wallace C. Calvert, of 
Trinity Church, Oil City, Pa., as amendments 
to the report of the Committee on World 
Peace on Thursday afternoon. 

“Be it resolved, That we commend the poli- 
cies of the national administration an- 
nounced early this year, and now in process 
of implementation by the Defense Depart- 
ment, of a reduction in armament consistent 
with the adequate defense of .our Nation; 
which also bypasses universal military train- 
ing; be it also 

“Resolved, That we would respectfully call 
the President, his Cabinet, our State Depart- 
ment, and our Department of Defense to 
ponder and consider carefully any proposal 
to send our American citizens to war in for- 
eign lands that would place them as soldiers 
defending a policy irreconcilable with our 
concepts of democracy, with the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter, and with our 
standards of liberty, equality, and justice; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That we urge all Methodists 
and other Americans to be on guard against 
any propaganda to create a war psychology 
and thereby condition our Nation’s thinking 
toward war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Erie Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which represents approx- 
imately 80,000 in this its 1954 session, con- 
vey through its secretary to the Congressmen 
and to the United States Senators who rep- 
resent us our interest in settling differences 
with other nations by negotiations utilizing 
as far as possible the United Nations. And 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
all the Congressmen and the United States 
Senators representing the entire area to 
which this conference extends—and also to 
the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and to the President of these United 
States.” 


Interviewed after the session on matters 
with which the adopted report dealt, Dr. Cal- 
vert, pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church, 
Oil City, Pa., commented: That there is now 
a definite and planned program on in this 
Nation to create another war psychology. 
That pronouncements of various leaders in 
Government have been timed and planned 
to help condition the thinking of our Nation 
toward war again. 
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Remarks in Part of Hon. Philip J, Philbin 
of Massachusetts, Convention Bangue! 
Utility Workers of New England, Bus. 
ton, June 10, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rip. 
orD, I include the following statemen: 

Speaking before the convention banquet of 
the Utility Workers of New England at Bos. 
ton last night, Congressman Puuip J. Puy. 
BIN, of Clinton, warned that it would be ex. 
treme folly for Americans to underestimate 
the gravity of the present international sity. 
ation and the growing peril to our secufty 
and freedom. 

“There are those,” said PHILBIN, “who take 
a soft, tolerant position toward world com. 
munism and scoff at Communist activities ip 
general. In the light of the evidence before 
our very eyes this attitude is most unrealistic 
because the strength of communism is grow. 
ing day by day and the Communist move. 
ment is ruthlessly spreading its tentacles 
and roots into virtually every nation. 

“The American people must avoid use. 
less emotionalism, but at the same time we 
must most carefully appraise the dangers 
and speedily move to protect ourselves, not 
only against serious threats to the national 
security, but against the further inroads of 
organized Communist activity. 

“It has now become clear that the end of 
the fighting in Korea was merely an armis- 
tice in one theater of the Communist cam- 
paign to overrun Asia. This Nation should 
ponder well the consequences before we send 
American boys into Indochina to fight and 
die for causes that do not affect the security 
of the United States.” 

Referring to the threat posed by atomic 
and hydrogen substances PHILBIN said: 

“Modern science has created these sub- 
stances and they should be used for con- 
structive peacetime purposes,” he said. 
“However,” he continued, “make no mistake 
about the fact that they may also be used 
in warfare. That is one of the horrible real- 
ities of present day life. It would normally 
be the most cogent reason for pursuing world 
peace with sincerity and determination. The 
difficulty is that our own persistent and oft- 
repeated peace overtures fall upon deaf ears 
and the Soviet instead of honestly striving 
for world peace, is intensifying Red imperial- 
istic aggression and also feverishly continu- 
ing its carefully designed infiltration of free 
nations.” 

Until peace proposals are taken seriously 
by the Soviet, there is no course we can wise- 
ly follow except to build the necessary armed 
strength as well as economic, productive 
strength which will enable us to set up an 
impregnable defense against aggression and 
prepare us to cope with every contingency 
that develops in the world. Our advances in 
scientific weapons and our commanding alr 
power coupled with balanced armed services 
will furnish the best possible guarantee 
against aggression and attack. 

Moreover, we must make determined ef- 
forts to reinvigorate our spiritual and pa- 
triotic motivations which are the very basis 
of our free Government and free institutions. 

“More than ever, even as we strive for order, 
prosperity and peace, we must embrace the 
great constitutional safeguards which pro- 
tect our civil liberties and keep together all 
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our people as Americans without regard to 

ce, class, creed, OF station. In this way we 
will eliminate the insidious influences work- 
jng sO desperately to develop internal divi- 
“ions and conflicts among us and, by stand- 
ine for social justice and toleration for all 
cur fellow citizens, to secure that invincible 
unity of purpose and action so necessary to 
‘ward the Nation in these troubled times 
against the spectres of economic depression 
and armed aggression. Thus we will preserve 
our precious way of life and in the end, God 
willing, find the sure pathway to security 
and peace.” 

puitsiIn complimented the group for its 
notable leadership in fostering labor policies 
based upon goodwill, mutual trust, and co- 
operation. “Your marked success during 19 
years of collective bargaining in preventing 
strikes and other work stoppages is a great 
tribute to the wisdom of your leadership and 
the loyalty, patriotism, and cooperative spirit 
of your members,” he said. 
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lew York Times Comments on Legislation 
Providing for 24-Hour Quarantine In- 
spection Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker; the 
New York Times, on Sunday, June 13, 
1954, published an article regarding the 
round-the-clock quarantine inspection 
service as provided in H. R. 6253, favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. This 
article, which is very timely and signifi- 
cant, is as follows: 

House Britt SPEEDS SHIP INSPECTIONS 

Found-the-clock inspection of ships at 
quarantine, long sought by the shipping in- 
dustry, moved a step closer to realization 
last week as the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported fa- 
vorably on a bill.that would provide the 
service. 

United States Public Health officers, 
charged with the ship examinations, now 
work only between 6 a. m. and 6 p.m, Ves- 
sels arriving later are forced to wait for clear- 
ance until the next day, a requirement that 
shipowners say costs the industry hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. 

The measure calling for 24-hour inspec- 
tion was introduced by Representative 
THomas M. PEtLy, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. It would provide for the examinations 
through the payment of overtime compensa- 
tion to Public Health officers at the expense 
of the shipping companies asking for out-of- 
hours service, 

Under the proposed legislation the officers 
would work between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 6 
days a week, with overtime being paid after 
5 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays. The 
overtime would consist of a half-day’s basic 
pay for each 2 hours of out-of-hours work on 
& weekday and double time for Sunday and 
holiday work. 

The favorable action of the committee was 
hailed by William F. Giesen, manager and 
counsel of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, an organization of 1,400 
members and companies engaged in every 
phase of the port’s shipping activities. 

Mr. Giesen said that 40 percent of the 
shipping entering the port in a normal day 
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arrived after 6 p. m. and was forced to lie 
idle until the next day. The owners feel, 
he said, that the overtime costs involved in 
the 24-hour service would be small com- 
pared to the expense of long delays. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
which represents a large group of tanker and 
dry-cargo shipowners, also expressed ap- 
proval of the committee’s action. Tanker 
operators will be especially benefited if the 
legislation is enacted. These vessels can un- 
load their oil cargoes in less than 24 hours 
and sail again for another cargo. Quarantine 
delays are not only expensive but they dis- 
rupt tight operating schedules. 





The Terrible 12 of Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, a magazine of great national prom- 
inence and wide circulation, carries an 
article on which I have made the follow- 
ing comments over the radio. I insert 
my comments in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD so that those of the Congress, and 
others who may read the article, may 
have my reactions: 


There is no doubt that today we Ameri- 
cans, as a group, are the most literate and 
best-educated, best-informed people on the 
face of the earth. That is no mere cliche— 
nor is it a happenstance. It did not come 
about just because we wished it so. It is 
the result of many years of hard work; it is 
the result of farsightedness and years of 
objective planning by thousands of diligent 
men and women. 

Without detracting even one iota from 
the outstanding accomplishments and ob- 
jectives of our schools and other institutions 
of learning, I believe that much credit must 
be directed to our press and radio and tele- 
vision, particularly to the broad field of the 
press, which encompasses the daily and 
weekly newspapers as well as the magazines 
and other publications and periodicals which 
have pioneered in the dedicated task of bring- 
ing news and truth and knowledge to the 
people of our great Nation. 

The printed word is ever available to all of 
us—rich, poor, young, and old. We pick up a 
copy of almost any one of the thousands of 
periodicals published today, and almost 
without exception we can be assured of well- 
written, factual, informative articles, and 
news stories. 


Today many of our periodicals and news- 
papers have a well-established editorial pol- 
icy of regularly publishing material that 
could—and I might add often does—meet 
textbook standards of our secondary and un- 
dergraduate schools. Regularly we read in- 
telligent interpretations and explanations of 
foreign and domestic problems; articles on 
atomic development; articles on medical 
progress and discoveries; almost any one of 
the thousands-and-more-subjects of inter- 
est to any and all of us. Typical of the read- 
ing matter so generally available to us today 
is the article the Terrible Twelve of Capitol 
Hill, which appears in the June 19, 1954, is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post. I cite this 
particular article because it treats with a 
subject with which I am in intimate and 
daily contact—the Rules Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, of 
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which I have the great honor and privilege of 
being chairman. I trust that publishers and 
editors will long continue their laudable 
policy of bringing truth and knowledge to our 
people. 





American Investments in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
tendency to be preoccupied with affairs 
in Europe and Asia, many Americans 
have lost sight of the fact that the Re- 
publics to the south and our great neigh- 
bor to the north have emerged to vital 
new positions in the family of nations. 

From every standpoint—economic, 
political, cultural, military, psycho- 
logical—we of the United States should 
devote far more attention to our friends 
in the hemisphere than we have tended 
to, in times past. 

Therefore, I was interested to note a 
Department of Commerce release on the 
enormous amount of American invest- 
ment and income in Latin America. 

The countries to the south have not 
only become in many instances splendid 
fields for investment, but they have be- 
come most excellent, customers and, in 
turn, they naturally seek increased sales 
in the United States market. 

It is a fact that some areas of Latin 
America are still plagued by a hostile or 
suspicious attitude toward foreign 
capital. Such a climate of opinion has 
prevented and limited American invest- 
ments, but fortunately, a recognition is 
growing of the need for mutuality of 
treatment—the need for a friendly eco- 
nomic climate on both sides of the street, 
so to speak. 

Vast new frontiers are ahead for Latin 
America. Populations are mounting. 
The standards of living are rising. 
There is every reason for strong inter- 
American cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Department of Commerce press 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce préss release was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

AMERICAN DtREcT INVESTMENTS IN LATIN 

AMERICA, $5.7 BILLION IN 1952 

American direct investments in Latin 
American Republics more than doubled from 
1943 to the end of 1952, reaching a value of 
$5.7 billion at the end of last year, according 
to recently completed estimates of the Office 
of Business Economics, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This represents a 
substantial increase over the $4.7 billion re- 
ported in the census taken by OBE as of the 
end of 1950. 

Latin America was the first area to attract 
United States investors and leads all other 
areas by a substantial margin—the 1950 total 
reported in the census represents 40 percent 
of total direct investments abroad. There 
have been significant shifts, however, in the 
position of individual countries within that 
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area. In 1929, for instance, the leading 
countries were Cuba ($919 million), Mexico 
($682 million), Chile ($423 million), and 
Argentina ($332 million). By the end of 
1950, however, United States investments in 
Cuba and Mexico had a lower value; although 
they were still substantial, investments in 
Argentina were about the same, and invest- 
ments in Chile had increased about 25 per- 
cent to $540 million. 

The most outstanding increases in the pe- 
riod, however, were registered by Venezuela 
and Brazil. Venezuela jumped from $232 
million in 1929 to become the leading Latin- 
American country for United States direct 
investments with a total of $993 million at 
the end of 1950. Meanwhile investments in 
Brazil were expanded from $194 million in 
1929 to the second-place position with $644 
million in 1950. 

Petroleum investments led all other in- 
dustries in Latin America, accounting for 
$1.4 billion out of the $4.7 billion invested 
in 1950. Investments in other major indus- 
tries in Latin America included public util- 
ities ($1 billion), manufacturing ($0.8 bil- 
lion), mining and smelting ($0.6 billion), 
and agriculture ($0.5 billion). In both min- 
ing and agriculture the value of United 
States investments increased since the war 
but by the end of 1950 had not regained the 
1929 level. Petroleum investments were 
about $600 million in 1929 and about the 
same in 1943, and then more than doubled to 
the $1.4 billion total of 1950. Percentage- 
wise manufacturing enterprises scored the 
steepest increase over the whole period, 
rising from $231 million for Latin America in 
1929 to $780 million in 1950. 


While 90 percent of the petroleum invest- 
ment in the Latin American Republics is 
concentrated in Venezuela, Brazil, and Co- 
lombia, and the tanker fleet registered in 
Panama, manufacturing investments are 
more evenly distributed. There are three 
outstanding countries for manufacturing 
investment—Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico— 
with investments aggregating $575 million. 
There are 5 other Latin American Republics 
in which United States manufacturing in- 
vestments were over $20 million at the end 
of 1950. 

The largest manufacturing investment in 
Latin America is in chemicals and allied 
products, and this subgroup had also the 
fastest growth. Food processing ranked 
next, followed by motor vehicles and equip- 
ment, electrical machinery and supplies, and 
rubber products. 

Latin America has attracted all but a small 
part of direct investments abroad in agricul- 
ture and public utilities. Investments in 
Latin-American agriculture were valued at 
$520 million in the new OBE census, nearly 
90 percent of the world total, and were lo- 
cated very largely in the countries bordering 
the Caribbean. Investments in public util- 
ities in this area were valued at about $1 
billion, about 70 percent of the world total. 
Over $500 million was in electric light, power, 
and gas; $186 million in railroads; and $146 
million in water transportation (not includ- 
ing tanker fleets owned by petroleum com- 
panies). 


Reports submitted in the Commerce census 
showed American controlling interests in 
about 2,000 enterprises in Latin America, of 
which about 1,200 were foreign corporations 
and 800 were direct branches of United States 
companies. The foreign corporations were 
valued at $2.6 billion at the end of 1950 and 
the branches at $2.1 billion. Over one-third 
of all foreign branches were in this area, and 
they accounted for two-thirds of the value 
of all foreign branches. 


Total assets employed by United States di- 
rect investment companies in Latin America 
in 1950 amounted to 67.4 billion. Of this 
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total, $4.7 billion represented the equity of 
American investors, $0.3 billion was invested 
by foreigners in securities of the companies, 
and liabilities of the companies, mainly to 
local creditors, were $2.4 billion. 

In 1950, the direct investment enterprises 
earned $905 million in Latin America, before 
foreign income taxes. Foreign income taxes 
on this total were $250 million, and the 
foreign owners’ share was about $40 million, 
so that the net amount accruing to Ameri- 
cans on their investment of $4.7 billion was 
about $615 million. Over $100 million of the 
earnings of the foreign incorporated com- 
panies was retained in Latin America, so that 
the sum of dividends and branch profits re- 
ceived by Americans, after deducting some 
foreign withholding taxes, was about $500 
million. This remainder was still subject to 
the United States income tax but the tax 
liability was reduced by the special tax allow- 
ances for United States corporations oper- 
ating in this area. 

Of the $615 million earned in Latin Amer- 
ica in 1950, Venezuela led with $232 million, 
followed by Brazil ($96 million), Cuba ($56 
million), Mexico ($43 million), and Chile 
($37 million). Earnings of over $15 million 
were reported for 6 other countries in Latin 
America. 

These and other facts about investments 
in Latin America are presented in the com- 
plete census of United States direct invest- 
ments throughout the world soon to be pub- 
lished by the Office of Business Economics, 
United States Department of Commerce, as 
a foreign investments supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business, 





Tenth Anniversary of the Republic 
of Iceland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement on 
the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the Republic of Iceland: 

Today, a sister republic of ours, at once 
the smallest in population and the oldest in 
parliamentary government, celebrates its 
10th anniversary. On June 17, 1944, the Re- 
public of Iceland came into being, then as 
now, an ally and firm friend of the United 
States. 

It is appropriate that we pay tribute on 
this day to the people of Iceland and to their 
new republic, whose lineage can however be 
traced to the year 930, when the National 
Parliament of Iceland was established on the 
plain at Thingvellir. 

I have an especial interest in calling at- 
tention to this anniversary, since I had the 
privilege of visiting Iceland earlier this year 
with the United States Air Force Symphony 
Orchestra. I experienced the warm hospi- 
tality and friendship of the Icelandic peo- 
ple. 

We are fortunate to have the friendship 
of this stalwart people, and the partnership 
of Iceland with us in NATO should be a 
source of pride and gratification to us all. 

Tt is with great pleasure that on this oc- 
casion I join the many American friends of 
Iceland in saluting the Republic of Iceland 
and its people, and in extending to them and 
their nation our best wishes for the future. 
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House Resolution 407 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, oyp 
colleague, the Honorable Wittmm 4 
Ayres, recently polled the Members ask. 
ing their views on House Resolution 497 
He has informed me that there does not 
seem to be any serious opposition to the 
resolution. 

I attempt to get the views of my con. 
stituents on problems affecting them, 
On receipt of Mr. Ayres’ inquiry I con- 
tacted Mr. Daniel J. Adley, of New Ha. 
ven, Conn., who is treasurer of the Adley 
Express Co. In my judgment his reply 
to me pinpoints the problem and shows 
the need for the adoption of House Reso. 
lution 407. 

His letter is printed below: 


THE ADLEY Express Co., 
New Haven, Conn., June 14, 1954. 
The Honorable ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ¢. 

Dear At: Thank you very much for your 
letter of June 7, 1954, enclosing the resolu- 
tion of Congressman W1iLL1AM H. Ayres. 

There has been a gradual trend closing in 
all about us to stifle motor transportation, 
A pending case against the eastern railroads 
by the truckers in Pennsylvania has brought 
out some rather revealing techniques on the 
part of those who would foster restrictive 
legislation in the various States to the detri- 
ment of their competitors. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that various States, including 
Ohio, have imposed some very drastic legis- 
lation. This ton-mile tax or axle-mile tax is 
in addition to all other taxes and I can assure 
you that anyone who operates in the trans- 
portation business in any State runs into so 
many taxes that the most astute lawyer can- 
not keep up with them, 

Virginia does not have an axle-mile tax as 
this was defeated in the last term of their 
legislature, but they do have a gross receipts 
tax, a gasoline road tax, a diesel-fuel tax, a 
State income tax, a personal-property tax, 
real-property taxes, ridiculously low weight 
laws and just cbout every place we turn we 
have additional taxes to pay. 

Part of the difficulty, in addition to the 
multiple taxes imposed, is the clerical work 
involved in such a labyrinth of tax struc- 
tures. Instead of these taxes being based 
upon a simple formula, they are usually so 
complicated that the accounting and clerical 
time involved is sometimes more costly than 
the tax. Then the various States have audi- 
tors who come into your companies and take 
up the time of the accounting departments 
while they make an audit of some tax base 
which is imposed. If the company does not 
maintain an office in the particular State for 
the specific purpose of maintaining the rec- 
ords on that particular tax, for the States 
audits, the company has to pay the expense 
of the auditor to come to its headquarters 
office. 

We have had experience with the New York 
axle-mile tax and, although we only g° 
through New York State a little more than 
22 miles, the bookkeeping work is tremen- 
dous. The so-called New York ton-mile tax 
maintains certain weight standards, but then 
the New York motor-vehicle laws, which 
have just been revised, incidentally, main- 
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tain a aft rent structure of weight limita- 
vane and you cam believe me when I say 
oat it is almost impossible to comply with 
2 jaws. I have heard that the adminis- 
on of the New York ton-mile-tax law 

«is a large percentage of the income de- 
rived therefrom and any night one can see 
3 i ng line of trucks waiting to be checked 
in through the scales at Port Chester, N. ¥., 
creating delay, traffic hazards, increased ex- 
enses, and arrest if the -very complicated 
yn-mile-tax regulations are not complied 
with, registrations properly displayed, and 
all other requirements complied with. If, 
under the motor-vehicle laws, one of the 
axles is slightly overweight, even though the 
gross weight was not exceeded, the driver 
would be arrested, forced to post bond, forced 
to have legal talent defend him at a trial, and 
js usually fined because the course of justice 
in this type of case is Just the reverse of our 
ordinary conception that one is innocent 
until proven guilty. You can believe me 
again when I say that the reverse is true in 
these types of cases. 

You can see that when a company oOper- 
ates as many vehicles over the road per 
night as we do, it is not economical for us 
to overload or to violate the law. We have 
a terminal at Trenton, for instance, and are 
having a terrible time trying to get our em- 
ployees to load the vehicles in the proper 
delicate balance to comply with the New 
York laws. At any rate, it is a messy situa- 
tion created mainly as a barrier for the 
trucking industry, putting additional em- 
ployees upon State payrolls and creating 
additional clerical work, loss of time, and 
all of the other factors detrimental to the 
trucking industry. Of course, we cannot 
prove that it encourages graft, but you can 
readily see that such a situation is condu- 
cive to it. 

I wish I could take you on a mythical 
trip from our Cambridge terminal, in which 
we recently invested a million dollars, to our 
terminal at Norfolk, Va. Of course, I first 
have to mention that we have paid personal 
property taxes on the equipment at the Cam- 
bridge terminal, real property taxes, motor 
vehicle registration fees, sales taxes, etc. We 
then start with a shipment in the State of 
Massachusetts. We pay a net income tax to 
the State of Massachusetts which is com- 
puted on a formula of the number of miles 
traveled in Massachusetts to the total num- 
ber of miles traveled by all our vehicles 
over the eastern seaboard to arrive at a fac- 
tor to be applied against our total revenue 
on which we pay a certain tax. The maxi- 
mum weight law in Massachusetts is 50,000 
pounds. We then pass into Connecticut, 
which has a 60,000-pound maximum gross- 
weight law. Connecticut, unfortunately, is 
one of the reciprocal States on the eastern 
seaboard and, I believe, gives out-of-State 
transportation companies a minimum of dif- 
ficulty. You probably recall the Spector 
case, which occurred in Connecticut and 
which held that taxes imposed upon strictly 
interstate commerce constituted an undue 
burden upon interstate commerce. How- 
ever, all of the States are very adept at 
reading the wording of such.cases of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and in- 
serting stopgaps in their legislation to cir- 
cumvent the intent of the constitutional 
guaranties for freedom of interstate com- 
merce. The axle-mile or ton-mile tax is 
one of these evasions of the intent of the 
Constitution. 

We then go into New York State, where we 
are weighed and we first have to comply with 
the motor-vehicle laws, which require that 
we have no more than 22,400 pounds on each 
axle, unless the vehicle has tandem rear 
wheels (double), in which event the rear 
wheels can carry 36,000 pounds. The ve- 
hicle, however, cannot carry & maximum 
gross weight of more than the wheelbase 
(distance between the front axle and rear 
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axle) times 850, plus 30,000 pounds in the 
case of a single-axle trailer and plus 34,000 
pounds in the case of a tandem-axle trailer. 
This may sound complicated and it is be- 
cause, as I mentioned, we actually have to 
weigh each trailer and shift the loads around 
to try and comply with this balancing act 
to stay within the maximum gross weight 
and under the maximum axle weight. If the 
vehicle stops suddenly and the load shifts 
we are due for an arrest, additional fines, 
taxes, etc. If this happens and our ve- 
hicle is registered at a certain weight, they 
make us reregister the vehicle at the weight 
found to be in excess and thenceforth we 
forever have to pay the ton-mile tax on that 
weight which was accidentally carried. 

We have an additional difficulty in that 
sometimes, and this is not infrequent, ship- 
pers give us the net weight of their ship- 
ment and pay us for the transportation of 
the net weight and inadvertently forget to 
compute the weight of the skids, boxes, or 
containers carrying their products. We had 
an example of this where the Navy at Nor- 
folk, Va., gave us a secret and sealed load 
over which we had no control nor way of 
knowing or checking the exact weight. In 
other words, they gave us a bill of lading 
showing us the weight they represented to 
give us. We were stopped at one of the 
weighing stations and arrested, our driver 
was held until we could make bond, and im- 
mediately thereafter was put to trial, and in 
spite of the fact that a Navy official tried to 
testify as to the mistake, the judge would 
not listen to him and we were accordingly 
fined in the neighborhood of $300 to $350. 

Continuing our mythical trip, we then pay 
our tolls at the George Washington Bridge 
and probably go on to the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, where we pay another toll, except now 
we have another set of weight laws for axles 
and gross weights applying. And so on 
through the various States having reciproci- 
ty, and some States do not have reciprocity; 
some States have complicated formulae; 
some States have low maximum weights and 
other States have high maximum weights; 
some States require us to purchase a suffi- 
cient number of gallons of gasoline to com- 
pare with the number of miles traveled in 
that State as compared with our total num- 
ber of miles traveled all over or pay 7 cents 
per gallon on each gallon computed on a 
certain basis. They have various public 
utility commission regulations which the 
most astute lawyers cannot understand. In- 
come-tax laws, weight laws, registration fees, 
placards, signs, rules, regulations, and always 
records, records, records, clerical work, audit- 
ing, accounting, tax computations, corre- 
spondence on disagreements over tax compu- 
tations, hearings, trials, courts, legal re- 
search. And where we stop nobody knows. 
Just the painting of the various licenses and 
permit numbers, maximum gross weights, 
etc., on the vehicles is a considerable item of 
expense. Obtaining the axle-mile license 
plates of the State of New York on all of our 
vehicles is a greater job than one would sup- 
pose when you consider that all of our ve- 
hicles are spread all over the eastern sea- 
board and are constantly on the move trans- 
porting goods in the interest of the public 
and the national defense, the manufacturer 
and the consumer. 

Every once in awhile a local judge will go 
on a rampage and stop all of the trucks and 
with all of the technicalities to be observed, 
including the safety regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, of the vari- 
ous States and all of the things a truck has 
to carry insofar as permits, forms, records, 
logs, etc., are concerned, it is almost impos- 
sible for the best intended transportation 
company to comply with everything. 

The theory of tax law is that the tax is 
legal until proved otherwise and the burden 
is always upon the taxpayer to prove that 
he is not subject to a certain tax regulation. 
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The trucks would not care if a fair under- 
standable and workable tax on a uniform 
basis was imposed. I suppose it would be 
utopia to wish for a single base tax of some 
kind, probably levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment and apportioned to the States on some 
equitable basis. Believe me, it is not the 
tax alone that creates a burden because as 
you can see, the burden on the taxpayer of 
keeping voluminous records and trying to 
comply with a complex system of tax struc- 
tures is often more burdensome. 

I would be remiss in failing to mention 
that the irony of the whole situation is that 
all of this complicated tax structure, all of 
the barriers which have been imposed upon 
a motor carrier industry which transports 75 
percent of the Nation’s freight, reflects in the 
cost of transportation to a point where the 
consumer is the ultimate victim. Every 
product transported to the consumer could 
be reduced in price if it were not for this 
very complicated and costly system of bar- 
riers usually involved in the tax structure 
someplace. 

I have mentioned that there will be cer- 
tain selfish interests opposing any fair study 
of the various barriers. Their sole interest 
is the stifling of competition. Competition 
is the essence of American life. It is the 
lever whereby the produce is delivered to the 
consumer at the fairest price. I have not 
even mentioned the vital nature of the mo- 
tor carrier transportation industry to our 
national defense and the importance of 
eventually arriving at a system whereby the 
tax dollars obtained from the use of the 
highways shall be devoted to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the highways for 
civilian and military well-being. 

After a long-winded dissertation, my an- 
swer is “Yes.” We in the transportation 
industry would be vitally interested in sup- 
port of a proposal to have a full hearing on 
the barriers to interstate truck transporta- 
tion. 

Thank you very much again for your kind- 
ness in writing to me. 

Very sincerely, 
Dante. J. ADLEY, 
Treasurer. 





Remarks, in Part, of Hon. Philip J. Phil- 
bin, of Massachusetts, at Night Before 
Banquet, Knights of Columbus, Charles- 
town, Mass., June 16, 1954 


=XXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


Before the 62d annual night before ban- 
quet of the Knights of Columbus, Bunker 
Hill Council, No. 62, last night, Congress- 
man PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, warned 
that the great need of the hour to combat 
the growing peril of world communism was 
the return to the firm religious and polit- 
ical faith and spirit of the early American 
founders. 

“The distressing developments at Geneva 
apparently mark another serious diplomatic 
setback for the free nations,” said the Clin- 
ton Congressman. “It should be clear by 
now to all Americans that the leaders of 
the Red conspiracy have no intention of 
negotiating world peace in good faith but 
are capitalizing upon various international 
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conferences primarily as sounding boards 
for Communist propaganda and as patent 
shields to divert attention from continued 
Communist aggression in Asia.” 

There would seemt to be no prospect of 
stopping the fighting in Indochina short 
of setting up another Korea. The Amer- 
ican people are squarely opposed to any pol- 
icy which would send American boys to 
fight and die in Indochina while other so- 
called free nations take a neutral attitude 
toward world communism. This diabolical, 
unwarranted aggression will be stopped only 
when the free nations unite solidly behind 
a@ courageous program to check the brutal 
forward march of Red conspiracy and agree 
upon economic and diplomatic as well as 
military measures necessary for such a cru- 
cial undertaking. 

Our leaders must definitely recognize that 
the Nation must be more concerned than 
ever with defending its own security and 
its own institutions. Overwhelming armed 
power is essential and we are building it. 
Cooperation with other free nations though 
vital can be of no effect unles it is whole- 
heartedly reciprocated and effectively imple- 
mented. It should be realized that our 
Nation has neither the resources nor the 
manpower to provide enormous, unending 
economic assistance and military support 
without the active help of other free na- 
tions. 

To seek world peace is a sacred obliga- 
tion because the awful new weapons of 
science, holding as they do the prospect of 
most devastating destruction, could well 
mark the end of current-day civilization. 
But any peace based upon injustice, ap- 
peasement, acceptance of Communist im- 
perialism, or the surrender of our precious 
birthright would be a mockery, a sham, and 
a death-knell to American liberty as we 
know it. 

The Godless doctrines and practices of 
Marx must never be permitted to gain a 
foothold in this country. This Nation must 
combat communism and all its adherents. 
It must prevent at all odds the further in- 
doctrination of our people by the venomous 
poison of Communist ideology. In fact, 
one of the great tasks before us in this 
perilous hour is to purge our Government 
and all our institutions from the baneful, 
corrosive influences of the Communist con- 
spiracy and thus make sure that, come what 
may in the world, our American liberties 
are secure against any force that would de- 
stroy them. 

“More Bunker Hill Americans are needed,” 
PHILBIN said, “to protect the Nation in this 
crisis, more men and women willing to rec- 
ognize that our liberties can be protected 
only by eternal vigilance, and faith and hard 
work. 

“In this great battle of the century against 
the forces of organized evil, let us recognize 
that every generation must be prepared to 
make its sacrifices in support of freedom, 
that we must take inspiration and example 
from those who sustained our freedom in 
the past, that we must cling more tena- 
ciously than ever to the great constitutional 
safeguards which protect the rights of the 
individual American citizens, that we must 
pratice the virtues of toleration and justice 
and love of God and country which alone 
can bring us the spiritual strength and 
unity so necessary to shape the determina- 
tion of all our people, regardless of race, 
class, or creed, to protect this great Govern- 
ment and the immeasurable blessings it has 
given us and to the world. 


“This great organization, of which you 
may be very proud to be such an important 
part, is built upon the solid rock of faith 
and patriotism. True to its ideals, it will 
loyally and fearlessly continue to serve the 
causes of God and country to which it is 
pledged and its mighty contributions will 


continue to strengthen and preserve our 
Nation.” 
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Paid Family Membership of the Farm 
Bureau and the Farmers Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the paid family membership figures 
of the Farm Bureau and the Farmers 
Union. These figures were presented to 
the House Appropriations Committee 
during the hearings on the Agriculture 
appropriation bill. As yet I have not re- 
ceived the figures of the National 
Grange, but as soon as those member- 
ship figures are received, I intend to in- 
sert them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Before the close of this session of Con- 
gress, I hope to be able to secure the 
membership figures for these three ma- 
jor farm organizations as of June 1, 
1954. 

The above-mentioned statistics fol- 
lows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 


Statement of paid family memberships for 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1953 
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THE FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND Coorgaar, 
UNION OF AMERICA . 
Statement of paid family membership due 
for the year ended Dec. 31,1953" 
Chartered States: 
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Effect of the McCarran Act on Admission 
of Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
of June 19 there appears an editorial 
entitled “McCarran Act Will Bar No 
Genuine Visiting Scientists.” This is 
one of the most ably written and best 
drawn editorials I have seen on the sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


McCarran Act WiLt Bar No GENUINE 
VISITING SCIENTISTS 


The resources of the propaganda groups 
which are attempting to change the na- 
tional policy on immigration are apparently 
inexhaustible. Most recent of these maneu- 
vers is an attempt to show that the McCar- 
ran Act operates to prevent learned interna- 
tional scientific societies from meeting in 
the United States. 

In Philadelphia recently, Dr. Otto Struve, 
of the University of California, declared that, 
on account of the strictness of our immi- 
gration laws, the International Astronomical 
Union might be forced to convene in Moscow 
instead of the United States, as planned. 
Dr. Struve said the McCarran Act was 80 
tough that the U. S. A. had “little chance” 
of getting this convention. The Soviet Un- 
ion, presumably, is more lenient. The same 
point has been raised in respect to the World 
Council of Churches, whose second assembly 
is to meet at Evanston, Ill., beginning August 
15. 


Before sending petitions to scrap the Mc- 
Carran Act on account of such supposed con- 
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es, the conscientious citizen would 
go well to study the sections of the law 
which could be applied to visitors 
to this country to attend such international 
atherings. In section 212 of the McCarran 
oa there are 3 paragraphs which have a 
pearing on the situation. Paragraph 27 for- 
pids the entry of aliens who “the consular 
officer or the Attorney General knows or has 
reason to believe seek to enter the United 
states solely, principally, or incidentally to 
engage in activities which would be preju- 
gicial to the public interest, or endanger the 
welfare, safety, or security of the United 
states.” Visitors in this category are ex- 
cluded automatically, and why not? 
paragraph 29 bars absolutely aliens who 
“probably would, after entry, (A) engage in 
activities which would be prohibited by 
the laws of the United States relating to 
espionage, rabotage, public disorder, or in 
other activity subversive to the national se- 
curity, (B) engage in any activity a purpose 
of which is the opposition to, or the control 
or overthrow of, the Government of the 
United States. * * *” Is that bad? 

Between these prohibitory paragraphs lies 
paragraph 28, by which are excluded several 
categories of aliens, beginning with anarch- 
ists and including members of any Commu- 
nist Party or its subsidiaries, and those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force. Some 
visiting firemen, scientific or religious, might 
conceivably qualify for exclusion under this 
paragraph 28. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has the discretionary power to waive 
this provision of the statute and let in such 
aliens as he feels should be admitted in the 
public interest. 

Thus, if Attorney General Brownell were 
persuaded that the admission of the Red 
dean of Canterbury was in the public in- 
terest, because his exclusi.n might stir up 
more of a furore than any damage he could 
do if he came over, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral could let him in. Presumably, Mr. 
Brownell would admit intellectuals or re- 
ligious leaders who have leftist ideas, since 
it is hardly practicable to insist that a re- 
ligious gathering should be unanimously in 
favor of one type of economic organization. 
We have already admitted Archbishop Ger- 
mogen, of the Russian Orthodox Church, who 
heads the Soviet-dominated branch of that 
body. Atomic scientists with Communist or 
fellow-traveler backgrounds might have more 
trouble. After all, we've had Fuchs. 

But by and large, as far as the McCarran 
Act is concerned, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that a theologian or a scientist or an 
economist will be turned back from our 
shores unless he turns out to be a really bad 


egg. 

Nevertheless, we can be assured that the 
McCarran Act will continue to get the blame 
for sending scientific congresses to Moscow. 
The attitude of the groups which are moving 
heaven and earth to undermine our immi- 
gration policy brings to mind the motto suid 
to have a place over the desk of a business 
leader: “My mind is made up. Don’t con- 
fuse me with facts.” 





Texas Doctor Serves Small Towns 50 
Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, a story that could be repeated 
many, many times was told recently in 
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a special dispatch to the Dallas Morn- 
ing News from the little Texas town of 
Randolph. It is a story of a man of 
medicine, a country doctor who has 
served the people of his community for 
half a hundred years. 

The doctor’s name is Thomas Burgher 
Stephens, M.D. He typifies the best of 
the American medical profession. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story from the Dallas News be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
9s follows: 

RANDOLPH Docror Serves SMALL TOWNS 

50 Years 

RANDOLPH, Tex.—Two thousand babies and 
50 years later, Dr. Thomas Burgher Stephens, 
Randolph's only physician, isn’t exactly sure 
that he would select the medical profession 
if he had to do it over. “But, the chances 
are that I would,” he mused. 

Dr. Stephens will complete his half century 
as a@ general practitioner in a small town 
June 20. Forty-four of those 50 years have 
been spent in Randolph. Since 1919, he has 
been the lone physician here. 

The 77-year-old physician hasn't retired, 
but practically all of his practice is carried 
on at his office in his home, about three 
blocks north of the town’s main street. 

“My eyesight isn’t what it used to be, and 
I don’t get out much at night,” he said, 
“and I don’t like to drive too much.” 

A native of Honey Grove, Dr. Stephens was 
born October 6, 1877, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. M. Stephens, a pioneer Honey Grove busi- 
nessman. He attended the Honey Grove 
schools, Weatherford College, Cumberland 
and Dixon Universities in Tennessee. 

Before turning to medicine, he taught 
school a year at Spanish Fort near Nocona, 
prospected with his brother in Colorado and 
railroaded a year out of Denver, Colo. 

He took his medical work at Fort Worth 
College, in Denver, and completed his work 
at Baylor Medical School in Dallas, receiving 
his degree in May 1904. After receiving his 
license, Dr. Stephens started seeking a place 
to begin his practice. 

The first stop was at Yowell on the Delta- 
Hunt County line, then in the Allen’s Point 
community northwest of Honey Grove. He 
was in Bonham a short time, then settled 
down to practice at Edhube, where he re- 
mained until 1910, moving to Randolph that 
year when he purchased Dr. Shaw’s office and 
practice, 





McCarthy and the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr: Speaker, as an 
erstwhile and occasional victim of slip- 
shod and irresponsible newspaper report- 
ing, during my years of political experi- 
ence, I take special pride in extending a 
compliment to that profession at this 
time. 

An editorial of the Saugerties Daily 
Post, June 14, 1954, Saugerties, N. Y., 
caught my attention this morning, and 
I commend it herewith to our colleagues 
as evidence of the high ethical standards 
to be found in the New York 29th Con- 
gressional District. Saugerties is a rap- 
idly growing industrial locality in the 
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mid-Hudson area and I predict that we 
have not heard the last of Editor Ber- 
tram W. Burns, of that community. 
Personalities, however, are unimpor- 
tant compared with the high principle of 
maintaining proper standards of Ameri- 
can journalism, and I am glad to submit 
herewith this fine example of construc- 
tive criticism within the press itself: 
McCaRTHY AND THE PREss 


Some time ago, we stated editorially that 
we hadn’t made up our mind ss yet on Sena- 
tor McCarTuy, whether or not he was a 
devil’s messenger or a potential savior. 

We still haven’t made up our mind. How- 
ever, in the past few weeks, we have come to 
some definite conclusions about McCarTuy’s 
enemies who send us wheeling to his defense. 

One of the greatest culprits, we are 
ashamed to say, is the press of the Nation 
which has been extremely unfair throughout 
the infamous hearings in Washington. 

A majority of the newspapers in the coun- 
try, it appears, are out to give McCarruy the 
“business” and don’t seem to mind the fact 
that the public has a ringside seat for the 
maneuver. 

Recently, we watched one of the sessions 
on television. The next morning, we read an 
account of the same session in one of the 
metropolitan newspapers. We marveled at 
the audacity of the reporter and his paper in 
printing such a falsified account, so slanted 
that even a child could see the object. 

We would think that every newspaper 
would realize the need at the present time 
for accurate reporting of these hearings 
since millions of their readers are seeing the 
news before it even reaches print. 

The hearings represented a real challenge 
to American journalism, a challenge to accu- 
rate, unbiased reporting through which the 
public would see the ability of the newspaper 
to record history in its proper perspective. 

The American newspaper world has failed 
to meet that challenge and as a result, all 
newspapers will suffer from it. We don’t 
blame readers for losing faith in their paper 
after seeing some of the false and slanted 
accounts of the hearings. We are just sorry 
that those papers which have attempted to 
maintain a high degree of integrity must 
shoulder the blame along with those who 
don't care. 

The publishers who pull the strings with 
dollar bills and who have no desire to main- 
tain the high standards of American journal- 
ism as established by generations of great 
men will, in the long run, defeat their own 
purpose. 

The average newspaper reader is not 
stupid. He recognizes the willingness of a 
faction to use the smear by simple manipu- 
lation of words. And, eventually, these 
journalistic crooks will do McCartnHy more 
good than harm, 





Over 100,000 Unemployment Insurance 
Claimants in New Jersey, Week Ending 
June 5, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, cited below is 
a report showing, for the week ending 
June 5, 1954, and for other periods, the 
situation in New Jersey, by counties, 
on unemployment insurance claimants, 
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as prepared by the department of labor 
and industry, division of employment 
security. Significant is the 100-percent 
increase this year over last in the num- 
ber of claimants for the week ending 
June 5, 1954. Last year, for that week, 
48,363 claimed benefits. This year 100,- 
046 claimed them. The report comes to 
me through the courtesy of Mr. Harry 
Kranz, legislative director, New Jersey 
State Council, CIO: 
State oF New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SEcURITY. 


Unemployment insurance claimants by 
counties of New Jersey 


{Estimated redistribution of local office data] 














Cre 
Week — 
Counties ending on 

June 5 Last Last 

month! year 
IS nw ccuniidiiniitel 2,504 2,554] 2,810 1, 595 
Bergen . 8,996 | 9,249 9,802 4, 932 
Burlington___. 2, 434 2,475 2, 395 69% 
Camden 5,347 | 6,232) 5,133 2,317 
Cape May-__..-...... 708 701 601 352 
Cumberland__.....-- 3,482 | 3,476 | 3,721 1,749 
errs 20, 268 | 20,637 | 21,074 8, 900 
a 1, 484 1, 476 1, 549 779 
......ceshabbune 14, 383 | 14, 536 | 14, 906 8, 092 
Hunterdon._......-- 585 599 602 162 
Mercer__............| 4,957 | 4,760 | 5,467 1, 439 
Middlesex. .........- 6,430 | 6,715 | 6,646 3, 026 
Monmouth _........- 4,400 | 4,563 | 4,640 2, 446 
| le SR ae 1, 818 1, 886 1, 976 792 
A. cabtunaecdad 739 675 707 402 
DIGREE: nnctinisentiontts 11, 326 | 11,720 | 12,140 6,211 
GR acon ccaenendiod 453 451 537 239 
Somerset __.......-..- 1, 385 1,383 | 1,390 559 
| RE LEIS. 361 362 376 138 
NN ia a oa 7,066 | 7,003 | 7,208 3, 276 
ee 920 975 840 269 
State total_........|100, 046 {201, 518 |104,619 | 48,363 


Counts of claimants or the registered 
unemployed, are made on the assumption 
that any person certifying to unemployment 
any time during the week may be considered 
to be unemployed during the whole of that 
calendar week. The count includes there- 
fore any certification, whether for new, con- 
tinued, or reasserted unemployment. Data 
of workers insured under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board are excluded, and the data 
are adjusted to exclude nonresidents of New 
Jersey and those partially employed. Un- 
employment of claimants who failed to file 
claims because disqualified or ineligible is 
necessarily excluded. This count, while 
based on receipts of claims documents, nec- 
essarily contains an estimate of the persons 
actually unemployed but not scheduled to 
appear until the following week under the 
biweekly reporting program. 





R. & 8. 
JuNeE 1954. 





Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS . 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
petition and list of signers from Frank- 
lin, W. Va., in support of H. R. 1227. 
These citizens protest the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in magazines and 





newspapers and over the radio and tele- 
vision and requested that they so be 
recorded: 


To Our Congressmen: 

We rejoice that a hearing has been granted 
us by Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and TV. In view of the 
increased slaughter on our highways and 
the tragic disclosures that our youth are 
rapidly being made into hardened criminals 
through the use of beverage alcohol, and be- 
cause of the effect of alcohol on the emo- 
tional and economical security of our homes, 
we earnestly beseech you to pass this bill, 
and remove the glamorizing of alcohol by 
advertising from the lives of our people, 
especially our children and youth. ® 

Mrs. E. T. Judy, Roy Vandevander, 
Marie Vandevander, Effie Lambert, 
Nellie Lambert, Charles Lambert, 
Grail Simmons, E. T. Judy, Ralph 
Vandevander, G. I. Sponaugle, Mrs. 
Richard Grumbling, Mable Hartman, 
Jenny Vandevander, Garry Judy, 
Shilda Warner, Archie S. Crummett, 
Elvira D. Crummett, Earl Bowers, 
Naomi Simmons, Helen Pennington, 
Leon Ritsenberger, William Hartman, 
Jerry Simmons, Janet Simmons, Wil- 
son J. Warner, Susan Judy, Charlotte 
Rose Crummett, Olin Simmons, R. H. 
Lambert, Janet Lambert, Duncan Pen- 
nington, W. A. Hartman, Delaine 
Winner, Ruby Bowers, Sue Bowers, 
Walton Shrader, Clinton Lambert, 
Virgil Warny, Eugene Bowers, Clara 
Pennington, Lee Simmons, Mrs. Olin 
Simmons, W. D. Mayers, Mrs. W. D. 
Mayers, Conley Moyers, Mrs. Conley 
Moyers, Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Mayers, 
Oscar Lambert, Ralph Mauzy, Glen 
Sponaugle, Essy Hartman, Charles 
Hartman, Blan Lambert, Kermit Judy, 
Arthur Sponaugie, Ervin Sponaugle, 
all of Franklin, W. Va. 





Statement of Hon. Overton Brooks, of 
Louisiana, Before the House Committee 
on Public Works 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 28, I appeared before 
the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, headed by 
that distinguished American, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Grorce A. Don- 
DERO]. I appeared on that occasion as 
president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and the statement I 
made was as to the work and the re- 
sponsibilities of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Under unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, I insert this state- 
ment in the Recorp under this exten- 
sion of my remarks: 

In beginning my statement I want to 
thank the committee for this opportunity 
of appearing before it in behalf of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress of which 


I am president. 
In time of grave national emergencies such 
as involvement in war and the recent Korean 


emergency this congress has not helq na 
tional conventions, it being recognized that 
in such times the development of our Wate: 
resources, however desirable, must to some 
degree be subordinated to the primary na 
tional effort. Only this year has the congresg 
resumed its conventions which were sys. 
pended throughout the Korean emergency 
For this reason some members of this com, 
mittee may be unfamiliar with the wor, and 
purposes of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and it is appropriate that 1 State 
briefly the composition and purposes of this 
congress. 

In the fall of 1901 a group of Congressmen 
and public spirited citizens, including Public 
officials and engineers from all parts of the 
country, met at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore and organized a nonprofit, non. 
partisan organization which they nameq the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, The 
present membership is nationwide, bein 
composed of State and city officials, cham. 
bers of commerce, waterway improvement 
associations, firms, and individuals locateg 
in every State in the Union, its Territories 
and insular possessions. All members of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives are honorary members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and Many of 
them take an active part in the work of the 
organiaztion. 

Recommendations and resolutions adopted 
by the congress are presented by committees 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the proper congressional com. 
mittees, the Secretary of the Army, Secre. 
tary of the Interior, Commissioner of Recla. 
mation, Chief of Army Engineers, and other 
appropriate officials and agencies. 

The congress has for its purpose the 
promotion of continued improvement and 
development of the Nation's rivers, harbors, 
lakes, and water and land resources, and 
the investigation and approval of practical 
projects throughout the country. It pro- 
vides a forum for discussion of all problems 
relating to land and water development and 
use, serves as a Clearing house for coordinat- 
ing the activities of local and sectional or- 
ganizations, and affords a means for secur. 
ing united action by all the interests con- 
cerned with the various phases of land and 
water conservation. 

This congress is the country's oldest and 
largest water resources organization and oc- 
cupies a unique position by reason of its 
close liaison with the governmental agencies, 
legislative and executive, responsible for 
these public works, and the personne! of its 
directorate and official staff. 

It acts in an advisory capacity to the 
United States Congress and the Government 
agencies charged with matters pertaining to 
river and harbor development, flood control, 
irrigation and reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. Its work 
has been endorsed by every President of the 
United States from Theodore Roosevelt to 
date, as well as by Cabinet members, gov- 
ernors, and other high officials. 

The primary purpose of the congress is, 
and always has been, to further sound and 
coordinated development of the Nation's 
water and land resources. It pioneered 
the struggle for the protection of our nat- 
ural resources and has taken the leader- 
ship in this fight for more than half a cen- 
tury. Down through the years, the organi- 
zation has cooperated closely with the 
United States Congress. Its permanent 
headquarters are maintained in Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘ 

Since the congress has never concentrated 
its effort on 1 or 2 individual projects 
but instead has supported all projects found 
worthy by the Corps of Engineers and by 
the projects committee of the congress, it 
appears proper for me to make a few obser- 
vations about our water resources programs 
generally. 
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all of our people are affected either di- 
rectly OF indirectly by waterway improve- 
ments for fiood control and navigation. The 
e section of our people that are directly 
and vitally concerned with these improve- 
ments have been most patient during World 
war II, the cold war, and the Korean emer- 
ney. It became necessary during these 
national emergencies to restrict Federal pub- 
lic works to projects that were essential to 
rosecution of the war and to our national 
defense. However, experiences gained during 
these emergencies, the exactions made in 
peavy drains on our national resources, and 
the conditions that prevail in the aftermath 
of these emergencies, emphasize, as never 
pefore, the wisdom and necessity of employ- 
ing all prudent measures for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and the exten- 
sive development of them for their fullest 
utilization and benefit to the rapidly grow- 
ing population of our Nation. 

Iam sure that members of this committee, 
like myself, have heard from these patient 
people located in our respective districts 
who, in urging greater progress on worthy 
projects, cannot resist drawing comparisons 
between the limited expenditures in their 
areas and the large expenditures we are mak- 
ing overseas. I think that these people have 
tried sympathetically to understand the 
necessity for helping to rehabilitate and de- 
yelop the free world, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for them to understand 
how as a Nation we can afford to expend 
more money overseas than we do at home for 
such improvements. It is most difficult to 
give them a satisfactory explanation in the 
face of figures which indicate that in the last 
§ years we have cut our water-resources de- 
velopment programs at home by one-third 
and at the same time greatly increased our 
participation in such programs overseas. 

While this is a matter of appropriations 
and not the function of this committee, it 
can be shown that the same tendency has de- 
veloped in connection with authorizations 
which are the function of this committee. 
Whereas it used to be customary to have an 
authorization bill for these improvements 
about every other year it has now been 4 
years since the last authorization bill was 
enacted and as I understand an effort is being 
made to hold to a minimum the bill now 
under consideration. 

Expenditures of Government may be clas- 
sified in several different categories. Ex- 
penditures for many functions, although es- 
sential to Government operations or admin- 
istration policies, do not yield dividends in 
tangible material values. Other expenses of 
Government properly come within the cate- 
gory of capital investments just as private 
enterprise makes investments in equipment, 
plants, and expansions for greater efficiency 
and increased production. While recent for- 
eign expenditures are definitely in the first 
category, expenditures for flood control, rec- 
lamation, and navigation improvements are 
just as definitely in the second category. 
Many such projects yield substantial returns 
to the Government on the investments made 
and, in fact, are self-liquidating in the course 
of a very few years. Many others enhance 
our national wealth and increase the annual 
income and thus broaden our tax base. They 
contribute to a higher national income and 
standard of living for the individual citizen 
and to increased tax revenues to the Nation, 
State, county, and municipalities. It would 
therefore appear to be highly reactionary and 
injurious to the Nation for the Congress to 
deny reasonable authorizations and appro- 
Priations to keep this program active and 
progressing. 

Of equal importance to expanding our 
waterway improvements is the matter of re- 
Placement or maintenance of the improve- 
ments already constructed. In the recent 
years of lean appropriations, maintenance of 
our deepwater harbors, of our canalized 
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rivers and of our intracoastal waterways has 
been seriously curtailed. As a matter of fact, 
we are operating important navigation 
arteries on which the traffic is steadily in- 
creasing, where in some instances the navi- 
gation works are 30 to 50 years old and have 
had only minimum maintenance. This 
committee has had brought before it re- 
placement for substitute projects that would 
eliminate some of these antiquated works 
and it is sincerely hoped that the commit- 
tee will not be hesitant in authorizing such 
replacements. In the light of commercial 
statistics that indicate that these waterways 
are steadily increasing in usefulness to this 
Nation, it would be the height of folly to 
not maintain them or make the necessary 
replacements when maintenance is no longer 
economical. 

In this connection the large number of our 
people so vitally concerned in waterway im- 
provements cannot help but observe that in 
this year when economy and conservatism 
are “catch words” this committee has just 
recently reported a highway bill which prac- 
tically doubles the Federal contribution to 
annual highway programs. With deference, 
I must point out that our deepwater harbors, 
our intracoastal waterways, our Great Lakes, 
and our navigable rivers are also means of 
trnsportation. In the past 25 years the ton- 
nages of waterborne commerce have increased 
sixfold and better. This is a fact that we 
can ill afford to ignore since the benefits 
derived from low-cost transportation affect 
the pocketbooks of each and every one of us. 


There fs a corollary phase to the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
waterway improvements that bears mention- 
ing at this time. This phase is the survey 
and study program which should be carried 
on continuously if we are to move ahead 
with sound programs.-. Unfortunately over 
the last 10 years we have advanced this pro- 
gram in spurts, alternately pushing and then 
curtailing such activities. In the same man- 
ner that it was not practical to develop cross- 
country railroad and highway systems to 
their present status in one undertaking, so 
it was not possible to develop the ultimate 
plan for water resources in one undertaking. 
Single track railroads and dirt highways 
have gradually been replaced by double 
tracking and by multiple-lane highways as 
such improvements were warranted. Simi- 
larly deeper channels have been dug and 
navigation facilities have been and should 
be extended as warranted. To progressively 
improve either of these programs requires 
that surveys and studies be carried forward 
constantly.. The National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress urges that this committee view 
realistically the necessity for authorization 
of such a survey program. 

The national policy for the conservation 
and development of water resources is a 
matter of broad national interest involving 
the Federal Government, States, their poli- 
tical subdivisions, corporate entities, and 
individual citizens. This committee has im- 
portant responsibilities in the formation of 
the national water policy and I ask its in- 
dulgence while I speak briefly on this impor- 
tant subject. This activity and policy have 
been studied intensively in recent years by 
various commissions appointed by the Presi- 
dent under congressional authority, by the 
Federal executive agencies and by non- 
Federal organizations. 


Establishment of clear national policy on™ 


all of the varied aspects of water resources 
development is most difficult. Existing 
policy has been developed over many years 
as a result of congressional legislation, ad- 
ministrative action by Federal agencies, and 
adjustments to meet national and local 
needs. It is neither prudent nor possible to 
make drastic changes in this policy situation. 
Such action would adversely affect strongly 
entrenched public opinion, political views, 
and institutions and would threaten the 
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long established relationships between the 
Federal Government, States, and private in- 
dividuals. It appears, therefore, that a 
gradual but steady approach toward im- 
provement is necessary. 

Past consideration of this matter has gen- 
erally been directed primarily at organization 
or reorganization of Federal executive agen- 
cies and functions as a solution to difficulties 
and conflicts alleged to be inherent in water 
resource development. To a large extent the 
basic importance of a clearly defined Federal 
water resources policy, as a means of elimi- 
nating conflicts and duplications, has been 
overlooked. While it is not claimed that 
clear definition ‘of national policy would 
solve all difficulties or make unnecessary a 
critical examination of organizational and 
procedural matters, it seems obvious that 
these difficulties will not be removed through 
reorganization alone. This observation -is in 
general agreement with the findings of the 
special subcommittee of this committee in 
its report of December 5, 1952, on the civil- 
functions program. 

Areas of potential conflicts in our water 
and land resources programs, that could be 
largely eliminated by the formulation and 
adoption of a well-defined water policy in- 
clude (1) the extent of Federal interest and 
its corollary, appropriate local cooperation, 
(2) evaluation of costs and benefits on a uni- 
form and sound basis, (3) comparable pro- 
grams for the several types of improvements 
without preferential treatment for any par- 
ticular type, and (4) adequate appropria- 
tions following authorizations in logical se- 
quence. As stated earlier a number of studies 
on these matters have been made in recent 
years and I do not presume to give the an- 
swers in this short statement. However, these 
questions can be resolved gradually by this 
committee far better than by scrambling the 
agencies that are doing a magnificent job 
considering the circumstances under which 
they are required to operate. 

What is the limit of Federal interest in 
the improvement, development, and utiliza- 
tion of our natural land and water re- 
sources? How far should it extend? The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress tries 
to analyze proposals and willingly lends its 
support to Federal participation in econom- 
ically justified projects that have broad na- 
tional aspects irrespective of to whom the 
benefits may accrue as set forth in the policy 
of the 1936 act. There is no question about 
the Federal interest in alleviating the dis- 
astrous floods that have occurred in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Ohio and Missouri 
Basins, and elsewhere in major portions of 
the country. We are not reluctant to sup- 
port the major drainage works that aug- 
ment the benefits of these basin plans. On 
the other hand we are as zealous as the 
United States Congress to avoid handing 
windfalls to individuals by land enhance- 
ment, purely local flood protection, or drain- 
age of individual properties and farms. It 
is at this point where we must consider the 
corollary of extent of local cooperation. In 
the well-known budget circular A-47 an 
attempt was made to delineate these fields 
and now this circular is under reconsidera- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
committee could make a genuine contribu- 
tion to orderly progress by establishing the 
policy in this respect to be followed by all 
executive agencies in prosecuting improve- 
ments of land and water resources. 

Similarly in connection with navigation 
projects, since the beginning there has been 
no question about Federal interest and par- 
ticipation in work on our major harbors and 
navigable channels; but a distinction should 
probably be drawn between these works of 
national benefit and small local harbors for 
recreation. Also this reasoning should apply 
to small upstream flood prevention works 
in connection with land management im- 
provements. In all of these matters it would 
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greatly facilitate uniform and just treat- 
ment if the Congress would establish the 
extent of Federal interest and the require- 
ments of local cooperation to be used uni- 
formly by all agencies of the Government 
engaged in such improvements. 

The second item I mentioned refers to 
uniform evaluation of the cost and benefits 
in arriving at the justification for land and 
water resources projects. Obviously the 
benefits from improvements of our land and 
water resources cannot be evaluated in a 
different manner for each type of improve- 
ment without arriving at unsound and un- 
realistic conclusions. The so-called bene- 
fit-cest ratio becomes misleading and even 
worthless unless it is computed on basic as- 
sumptions and facts that are not varied by 
the executive agencies computing such ra- 
tios. 

A third area of conflicts that we feel the 
Congress might correct concerns comparable 
programs for the development of our natural 
resources. Let us assume that there are 
worthy projects in all of these’ programs 
that are being and should be undertaken by 
the Federal Government for the benefit of 
the Nation. However, it seems perfectly ob- 
vious, that we cannot maintain a well-bal- 
anced program for the improvement and 
utilization of such resources if every few 
years one of these programs receives pref- 
erential treatment over all others. If, as 
we believe, there is good in all of these pro- 
grams they should progress uniformly on 
economically justified schedules. 

The fourth and last area of conflict that 
I mentioned involves the matter of appro- 
priations following upon authorizations in 
a more logical sequence. This is probably 
the most difficult area to correct since we 
waiver between sponsoring the establishment 
of backlogs of worthy projects on the one 
hand and on the other hand urge concentra- 
tion of limited funds toward the comple- 
tion of works that have been underway for 
some time. It appears to be rather useless 
for this committee to continue authorizing 
projects while the administration continues 
its attitude of prohibiting or limiting new 
starts. Large sections of our people ob- 
serve with displeasure that some projects 
that have been thoroughly justified and ap- 
proved by law remain on the books for years 
while some recently authorized projects with 
equal, but no better, justification will be 
initiated almost immediately upon authori- 
zation. It is a fallacy to believe that there 
is any economy in alternately mobilizing and 
demobilizing the engineering talent and 
plant required to prosecute these programs. 
I am sure you will agree that steady prog- 
ress on these programs with adequate ap- 
propriations following authorization in a 
more logical sequence will assure greater 
economy in the long run. 

I want again to thank the committee for 
its time and to assure it that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress stands ready 
and willing to give whatever assitance it can 
to the committee and to the Congress gen- 
erally to further sound and coordinated de- 
velopment of the Nation's water and land 
resources. 

I thank you. 








Congresswoman Sullivan’s Platform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the speech made by 

my dear friend and colleague, the Hon- 

orable Leonor K. Suttivan, of the Third 

District of Missouri; at a testimonial 

luncheon in her honor on May 15, 1954. 

The occasion was a tribute to a most de- 

serving woman; a Representative who 

has earned the love and respect of the 
people of Missouri and who has charmed 
her colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by her sincere, devoted duty 
to her responsibilities. I hope that the 
district which she so ably represents will 
return her to Washington with the 
greatest majority so that she may con- 
tinue the many projects she has begun. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Leonor K. SULLI- 
VAN, OF MISSOURI, AT TESTIMONIAL LUNCH- 
EON IN Her Honor, HELD AT HOTEL JEFFER- 
SON, May 15, 1954 
Thank you. Thank you from the bottom 

of my heart. 

Although the last 13 years of my life have 
been spent in direct and very intimate con- 
tact with the political scene, I have only been 
in politics myself for 2 years. I am new 
enough to the field to be simply overcome by 
an honor such as this today. 

I mean that sincerely—not as a polite and 
formal opening to a speech. I guess when 
you spend enough time in political office you 
get somewhat used to the idea of people—of 
friends like you—rushing about tirelessly to 
set up testimonial luncheons or to organize 
campaign activities in your behalf. I have 
seen that happen; therefore, I know that it 
is a human tendency to become used to it. 

But I hope I never do become used toit. I 
said I was overwhelmed, and Iam. I don’t 
know any other way to say how much I ap- 
preciate the efforts which have gone into this 
luncheon in my honor. I know I have worked 
hard since going to Congress—so hard that 
sometimes I just fall into bed at night com- 
pletely exhausted. I like to think that I have 
worked effectively in the Congress in your 
behalf. I always will. This testimonial 
luncheon tells me that you also think I have 
done so. And that goes right to my heart. 

On the other hand, if the day ever comes 
when you think I am letting you down in 
the House of Representatives, I want you to 
let me know about that too. 

One doesn’t go into this kind of field—into 
this 24-hour-a-day job of being a Member of 
Congress—with the same approach that you 
would go into a salaried job somewhere. I 
guess the most important thing in politics— 
at least to someone like me—is the necessity 
to feel that what you are doing is not only 
approved by your constituents, but that it is 
the right thing. 

That makes every fight which comes up in 
the House a challenge and a battle—a chal- 
lenge to your Judgment and a battle with 
your conscience. 

It is inevitable sometimes that your judg- 
ment will be disputed by people back home— 
people you love and respect. That is only 
natural, because if we all thought exactly 
the same way on every issue, we would no 
longer be free and individualized Americans; 
Wwe would be a faceless mass of regimented 
ideas and assembly-line opinions. 

But when it comes. to motive and con- 
science—well, that’s different. 

I think you are giving me this luncheon 
today and paying me such an honor which 
is, as I say, overwhelming to me, not be- 
cause all of you, 100 percent of you, think 
I voted right on every issue that came be- 
fore the House, but because you think my 
motives are identical with yours; because 
you think I have got the kind of a con- 

science that you people have; because you 
think that the things that upset you, up- 
set me, and the things that fire you with 
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enthusiasm lift up my spirits in exactly the 
same way. 

I repeat: I hope we always look at thin, 
in the same terms of human values > 
long as we can retain that identity of py, 
pose, then I can assure you that I am goi,, 
to so conduct myself as your Congresswomae 
that you are going to want to give me oa 
more testimonial luncheons like this ip fu 
ture years. : 

Because I want nothing more in the World 
than to be not just your Congresswoman but 
your gal in the Congress of the United States, 
Believe me, my heart’s in it. j 

Believe me, too, while it is hard wor, all 
day, every day, there is no work I have ever 
found that is quite such happy work, even 
when things are going wrong, even when 
the wrong bills are being passed, even when 
the wrong policies are being followed, even 
when you are just @ voice crying in the 
wilderness of the House. 

It is happy work because, no matter what 
the disappointments, there are always the 
victories too. And it is amazing how much 
disappointment you can take, and take it in 
stride, when at the same time you know you 
are getting somewhere on an issue which 
is important to your own people back home 
or is important to the economy of this coun. 
try, or is important to the families which 20 
to make up the kind of society we have in the 
United States and in St. Louis. 


Now that I have got that off my chest~ 
and I hope I did not make it sound too gol. 
emn or stuffy—I would like to tell you a 
little bit about my job as a Congresswoman, 
For most of you, with your own jobs or fam. 
ily responsibilities, politics—that is, the dis. 
cussion and debate of national issues—of 
necessity has to be something of a hobby or 
part-time interest. You have to fight to find 
the time to devote to it. With me, it has to 
be the other way around—I have to fight to 
find the time to have my hair done, or to 
shop—even to go to the grocery store. I 
am sure most of you complain at one time 
or another about how hard it is for you to 
find time for political problems, just as I 
frequently get together with other Congress- 
women to complain about our almost com- 
plete lack of personal, private lives. But I 
don’t think the complaints on either side 
are very genuine. If politics is important 
enough to you individually, you will make 
time for it at the expense of other things; if 
more free time away from the political scene 
was important to me, I would make more 
time for it. I think we do with our time 
really what we want to. 

So other than to say that I work hard in 
office, I am going to be perfectly frank with 
you today and make it clear that I am not 
complaining a bit. I love it. I am doing 
something I want to do with all my heart. 

It was just almost exactly 2 years ago that 
I came back to St. Louis to make my bid for 
the seat my husband had held for 10 years 
before his death. There were no testimonial 
luncheons then, no ringing acclaim to greet 
my bid to enter the lists for Congress, no 
avalanche of endorsements from political or- 
ganizations, or anyone else. And why should 
there have been? I was 1 of 8 candidates in 
a primary. I had the advantage of being 
thoroughly familiar with the work of a Con- 
gressman’s office; I had the disadvantage of 
being a woman. Missouri had never sent 4 
woman to Congress. 

Looking back on it, I guess I certainly had 
a@ nerve. 

I got mighty little encouragement in those 
days and I was feeling kind of blue about 
the whole business. Everybody loved John, 
but it wasn’t John who was running—it was 
Lee. 
I shall never forget one of the nicest things 
that ever happened to me—and it happened 
just at that time. Organized labor in the St. 
Louis area, perhaps acting on a hunch, oF 
perhaps in the belief that after 10 years of 
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close association with John Sullivan, both as 
nis wife and as his administrative assistant 
in Congress, I not only must have learned a 
jot, but of necessity I had to think like 
John—and so organized labor gave me the pat 
on the back that I needed to keep me in there 
fighting. It gave me the encouragement to 
run against seven Opponents and defy an old 
Missouri taboo. It gave me a feeling that I 
had friends who were willing to give me their 
most precious possession—their vote in an 
American election. 

some of you people here today were in on 
those early trials and tribulations of my first 
campaign. I think you. remember how those 
worry lines between the eyes, those tight, 
tense lines around the mouth, began to 
smooth out. 

Tell me, what greater gift could a woman 
ask than the kind of friendship which takes 
the lines out of her face, or at least softens 
them. You know, no beauty parlor could 
have done that for me—but you of organized 
jJabor did it. You didn’t come to me and 
make a deal; you didn’t say we will do this 
if you will do that; you said, “Lee, you're a 
good gal, and we're for you—get in there and 
fight and we'll help you.” So I ran, and I 
fought, and I have been running ever since— 
running, I mean, from St. Louis to Washing- 
ton, from the House Office Building to the 
Capitol, from the Capitol downtown to the 
agencies—and as I said, I love it, and I love 
you, too, for all you have done. 

Not only do I appreciate the help you gave 
me, help I shall never forget, in getting the 
nomination 2 years ago and in winning elec- 
tion. I also appreciate, deeply, the fact that 
you have been with me and behind me on 
most of the things I have tried to do in the 
Congress. Many of those things have no 
connection at all with the day to day prob- 
lems of organization or advancement of 
strictly labor union objectives. You and 
your people have had room in your hearts 
for the problems of all Americans. You have 
always proceeded on the assumption that 
what is good for the whole country and all 
the people in it is good for labor. Of course, 
that is the only proper attitude for any or- 
ganized interest group in the country to 
take, but it is not always the case. Your 
support, then, is never an embarrassment to 
a conscientious Member of Congress, never 
a deal involving mixed loyalties. And for 
that too I thank you. 

What is it we all want? Riches? Luxury? 
Fine houses, fine clothes, lots of servants, a 
life of ease? Hollywood and television may 
make us dream of those things once in 
awhile, harmless dreams, but not really very 
practical ones. 

I think what we want, all of us in this 
room and most Americans, want primarily 
and most importantly is a decent America-in 
& world in which there can be real peace and 
in which every child everywhere has an op- 
portunity to learn and to do and to be. 
Unfortunately, we are still very far from that 
goal, that dream. But just as certainly, we 
are determined to pursue that goal. We are 
determined to make a sizable dent in our 
lifetime into the obstacles keeping us from 
that goal. While we ourselves will probably 
hever reach it and see it accomplished, the 
least we want out of our lives is the feeling 
that we are bringing the world dt least a little 
closer to it. 


I think, when I look objectively at the 
hurly-burly of my work in Congress—the 
jumble of bills and debates and committee 
meetings and conferences—that this in es- 
sence is my platform, and what I stand for, 
and what I am trying to do. 

When people are hungry, I want them fed; 
when they are jobless, I want them encour- 
aged and helped to find work; when they 
live in slums and firetraps, I want them giv- 
€n an opportunity for decent housing in the 
sunlight and good fresh air of a decent 
neighborhood. When women must work in 
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order to carry the burdens of raising a fam- 
ily, then I want their peculiar and particu- 
lar circumstances recognized in our tax laws. 
When recession starts—as it has started in 
this country—I want the resources and 
imagination of Government put to work to 
correct our economic problems so that we 
have an expanding economy in which there 
are jobs and opportunities for all who want 
to work; for all those whose work we need 
in order to provide an improving standard 
of living, a better country, a better world. 
When we begin to fall out with our allies, 
with the other free nations of the world, on 
the steps we should take to accomplish our 
mutual goal of protecting freedom and 4as- 
suring peace, then I want us not to use the 
occasion to belabor and berate each other. 
Rather we should heed the warning signals 
of disunity and join with our friends abroad 
in recementing our accord and mutual 
purpose. 

These are things all Americans are for, 
or should be for. I am sure the President is 
for them in theory, and probably most of 
his advisers are, too. But sometimes I am 
not only distressed but really frightened at 
their fear of taking affirmative action. 

We cannot win through to a better Amer- 
ica, to a& prosperous expanding American 
economy, and to world peace if we are too 
timid to act, too disorganized to think, too 
imbued with partisan fever to seek a com- 
mon ground of action. 

In the nearly 2 years I have spent in the 
House, 2 years in which we could have ac- 
complished a tremendous amount of progress, 
virtually nothing of a bold or imaginative 
nature has been undertaken. The first year 
of this administration was wasted largely in 
the appointment of commissions to study 
problems we know all about. Nothing new, 
nothing startling, has come out of those 
studies. The various commissions reported 
in effect that the programs initiated under 
the Democratic administrations were good 
programs and should be continued with per- 
haps a minor modification here or there. 

The second year of this administration has 
been and is being wasted in internal bicker- 
ing within the Republican Party over wheth- 
er or not the findings of those commissions 
should be written into law. 

Meanwhile, we are getting very little new 
housing and virtually no public housing; we 
are getting no changes in what the President 
himself has called the union-busting provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act; we are getting 
no effective help for our overcrowded schools 
and overworked and underpaid teachers— 
no, a new study is supposed to look into that 
problem and perhaps have an answer in 2 
years. 

We may get some changes in the social- 
security law. If so, they will constitute 
about the only progressive steps taken by the 
administration and the Congress in this 2- 
year term of the 83d Congress. 

Trade, not aid? It looks very much as if 
we are heading toward no trade and no aid. 

The New Look in defense against the 
spread of aggressive communism? That look 
is so new it keeps changing every day, and 
for the life of us we can’t seem to find out 
what it is until we read the latest edition of 
the daily newspaper, and even then the New 
Look we find is guaranteed to be good for 
that day only. 

If women’s styles changed as fast as our 
military program and our defense program 
and our foreign policy, we women wouldn’t 
know what to wear. We would probably go 
back to bustles in self-defense. 

But enough of the pessimism. I am not 
pessimistic. (I was told that at this meet- 
ing today I should make the kind of a 
speech that would take the paint right off 
the walls—a slashing attack on all the things 
that are bad. But I just can’t do it. I 
feel too good about this whole affair to 
let the bad take over.) This Congress will 
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not go down in history as one of our bet- 
ter ones, but I am sure it will serve one 
useful purpose: It will bring home once 
again to the American people the need for 
imagination and resourcefulness and bold- 
ness and initiative ana humaneness both 
in Congress and in Government. If we 
heve to write off the 83d Congress as a loss, 
then at least we can look for action in the 
84th—action to meet those problems that 
have been allowed to slide and to fester. 

I want to be in that Congress. I want 
to have a hand in writing the kind of leg- 
islation which will pick up where we left 
off several years ago and go on from there 
to an expanding economy, with more jobs, 
better opportunities, production which can 
be consumed, things that can be made and 
sold and used—a happier America than we 
have right now and one in which the people 
once again are partners with their Congress 
(and I hope with the Government, too) in 
accomplishing big, good things. 

I will enjoy that, and I know you will 
too. 
You have all been exceedingly kind. Al- 
though I had quite a bit to say here today, 
I am still overcome by the whole affair. I 
am not giving up on this Congress or slack- 
ening my efforts just because we do not 
seem to be getting very far. When I go 
back to Washington next week I am going 
to push as hard as ever for good legislation. 
If we don’t get it, we will at least have 
put up a fight for it. And we will keep on 
fighting. I will be fighting harder than ever 
after the heart-warming experience of this 
luncheon, knowing I’ve got you in my cor- 
ner backing me up and helping me do the 
things I think are the right things to do. 
Thank you very much. 





Our Overabundance and Hungry People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the executive committee of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, an official agency of the Methodist 
Church, at its regular meeting in New 
York on May 25, 1954, passed a resolu- 
tion concerning the overabundance of 
food in the U. S. A. and the hungry peo- 
ple in the world. 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include with my remarks this reso- 
lution which covers one of the most 
important issues confronting our Nation 
today, and which is of international sig- 
nificance in the fight of the free world 
against totalitarian tyranny: 

The surplus foods lying unused in Gov- 
ernment warehouses offer a challenging op- 
portunity to the United States of America, 
materially to meet pressing human needs 
in the world, and to exhibit to all nations 
the truly Christian heart of our country. 
Under the favoring providence of God, and 
with the machinery made possible by our 
national wealth, the efforts of our farmers 
have produced far more than the people 
of our country need or can use. Even after 
making provision for the use of some of 
this abundance through school feeding and 
other institutional programs, the enormous 
accumulation is taxing the imagination and 
political resources of the leaders of our coun- 
try and using approximately half a million 
dollars a day in storage charges. 
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While we enjoy this abundance far beyond 
our needs as a people, a large share of the 
people of the earth go to bed every night 
hungry and undernourished, a prey to de- 
ficiency diseases and a burden on their 
national economies because of their low 
productivity. They cannot afford to pur- 
chase the more nourishing foods at any 
price and their governments are unable to 
remedy the situation. This disparity be- 
tween their helpless need and our almost 
equally helpless abundance is a challenge 
to the best thinking of the leaders of our 
Nation. Its continuance would provide 
ground for assertions of our practical in- 
difference to the plight of other peoples 
than our own in spite of our national ex- 
pressions of concern for their welfare. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief recognizes that the practical prob- 
lems involved both in disposing of these sur- 
plus foods before they decay and of pre- 
venting further accumulations are tremen- 
dous. Even if means could be found to make 
all of them available to the undernourished 
of the earth, the problems of transportation 
alone would be very difficult to solve. At the 
same time, the moral problem of our use or 
abuse of this abundance remains. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief appreciates what has already been 
done in making overabundant dairy prod- 
ucts available for distribution Overseas 
through Church World Service and other 
voluntary agencies and in meeting a large 
share of the transportation costs. It be- 
lieves that this program should be greatly 
extended both to include all types of food 
and fibre above a normal carryover and to 
make it possible for the voluntary agencies 
to distribute overseas as much of these sur- 
plus commodities as they can administer 
effectively in accordance with high standards 
of responsible oversight and investigation of 
need. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief therefore urges the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
these ends in accordance with the expressed 
purpose of the President. 





Extending for 2 Years Authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks To Buy Directly 
From Treasury Obligations of the 
United States Not Exceeding $5 Billion 
Outstanding at Any One Time 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8729) to ex- 
tend until June 30, 1956, the present au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase securities directly from the Treasury 
in amounts not to exceed $5 billion out- 
standing at any one time. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I still say I am a little 
surprised and disappointed that this 
question should be raised here this year. 
This procedure has been going on, as I 
explained, since 1942, and it is amazing 
to me that the gentleman from Texas 
during all of these years has never had 
this called to his attention before, al- 
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though at the present time there is a 
relatively small amount of Government 
cash in the banks. I think the gentle- 
man’s attention was called to the fact 
that for a good many years during the 
forties the Treasury balances in the 
banks ran into the billions and billions 
of dollars. Just by way of example, in 
1946 the Treasury daily balance in banks 
exceeded $15 billion. Now, we did not 
hear anything from the gentleman in 
1946 about deposits by the Treasury in 
banks and the subject of interest. In 
most of the months in 1946 it was not 
only $15 billion, but it was $20 billion, 
and in 1 day it reached $26 billion in 
1946. 

Now, I am surprised, frankly, that the 
gentleman from Texas in 1946 did not 
raise this issue. Of course, it is a keen 
disappointment to me that we have this 
issue raised at the present time. There 
are certain things that the gentleman 
said that I think he will correct his 
statement in respect to. This money 
on deposit in the banks by the Treasury 
is largely the increment, the receipts by 
the banks, when the banks sell Govern- 
ment savings bonds and collect taxes. 
Take your bond-a-month plan, for ex- 
ample. You leave an order in your bank 
to deliver to your account a bond, and 
your account is charged for that bond. 
That money goes in, of course. It is 
immediately transferred to the Govern- 
ment bond account. Now, that bond ac- 
count does not cost the Government 3% 
percent interest, as the gentleman from 
Texas said. On the notes issued under 
this bill they draw one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent interest and always have drawn 
one-quarter of 1 percent interest and 
no more. No bank in the United States 
at the present time, unless the board of 
directors is absolutely crazy, is paying 
3% percent on savings. 

They are not magnanimous enough to 
pay the Government 3% percent on 
savings, without paying their other cus- 
tomers who are depositors in the banks 
a comparable rate. I do not know of 
any banks, commercial or savings, that 
are paying the Government or anybody 
else 34%, percent interest; and nobody 
else knows of any such banks. The 
Government is paying one-fourth of 1 
percent on these borrowings. These bal- 
ances are kept in a liquid state. 

The gentleman says that the bond 
stays in the bank and the bank draws 
interest on it. The bond leaves the bank 
and goes into the account of the sub- 
scriber to the bond when it is delivered. 
The bank does not have the bond. The 
purchaser of the bond, which is not the 
bank, has the bond. Otherwise the bank 
would not have the customer’s money in 
the Government-bond account. 

I think that is a complete answer to 
the question whether the gentleman is 
right or wrong in respect to this. I 
hope that it does not come with tco 
much surprise to the gentleman that 
I have not accepted this amendment. 

Of course we want to be realistic about 
it, and the facts are that the Govern- 
ment leaves this cash in a liquid form in 
the banks so that they can draw on them 
from day to day, I might say that most 
of these deposits by the Government in 
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the banks are subject to day-to-da 

withdrawal, mostly for daily expend, 
tures. There is no new question ret 
volved here. This has been going o, 
as I have said, since 1942. If they aid 
not keep these liquid balances, woyjq it 
not be the same as a businessman com, 
pletely absorbing in his business ajj the 
cash reserves which he has built y 

before he even makes application to ti ; 
bank for further credit? It is about the 
same situation. The gentleman wou 
have the Government exhaust al] of its 
liquid cash assets before it goes to the 
people to borrow. 

So that surely in the interest of goog 
business, in the interest of stability both 
in our economy and in our financing 
this amendment should be overwhelm, 
ingly defeated. 





John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
Endorses H. R. 8356, Health Reinsy. 
ance Bill - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
providing of adequate medical care to 
the people of the Nation is one of the 
foremost problems facing us today, 
Very properly President Bisenhower has 
pointed out the need for legislation in 
this field and has recommended a pro- 
gram for Federal reinsurance of health 
insurance policies as one important and 
promising step forward in the extension 
of broader coverage and protection 
against the high costs of adequate med- 
ical care. 

It is very gratifying to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has given careful consid- 
eration to this subject, to note that some 
of our great life insurance companies see 
in this proposed legislation an avenue 
whereby they will be assisted in their 
effort to extend coverage in the health 
insurance field. I insert in the Recor 
a copy.of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Paul F. Clark, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
dated June 10, 1954, expressing his com- 
pany’s wholehearted support of H. R. 
8356, a bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’s reinsurance legislation. The 
letter is as follows: 

Joun Hancock, 
Mourtvat Lire INSURANCE CO., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954. 
Re Administration Health Reinsurance Plan, 
S. 3114 and H. R. 8356 
Hon. Cuartes A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN WoLveERTON: We in 
this company thought that your committee 
might be interested in our position on the 
administration's reinsurance legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
insurance people, after the White House 
conference, in favoring the general objectives 
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of this proposed legislation. In subsequent 
correspondence with the White House and at 
the request of the administration, I pointed 
out two areas in which the bills could be 
improved. First, @ provision should be in- 
serted that stated nothing in the bill should 
limit the jurisdiction of any State or of its 
supervisory officials over insurance; and, sec- 
ond, it should be made clear that the legis- 
jation in no way contemplated the further 
introduction of the Federal Government in 
the insurance business, even inadvertently. 

since then, we have had the opportunity 
of examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life insurance companies 
can find in this legislation assistance for 
their effort to extend this coverage. 

Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’s reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pavt F, Ciarx, President. 








Extending for 2 Years Authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks To Buy Directly 
From Treasury Obligations of the 
United States Not Exceeding $5 Billion 
Outstanding at Any One Time 





SPEECH 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 8729) to 
extend until June 30, 1956, the present au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase securities directly from the Treas 
in amounts not to exceed $5 billion out- 
standing at any one time, 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I might suggest 
that the only reason why a rule was 
asked for this bill is that the language 
“five billion dollars” is used in it, and I 
know from our experience with the Con- 
sent Calendar this appears to be a goodly 
sum of money. It was a unanimous re- 
port of the committee with 1 or 2 
reservations. 

The authority was first given to the 
Federal Reserve to buy direct obligations 
of the Treasury way back in 1913, but in 
1935 the authority was eliminated. 
However, in 1942 it was restored, but 
with a limitation of $5 billion on direct 
purchases by the Federal Reserve from 
the Treasury. We have continued it, 
about every 2 years, until the present 
time. The authority under the present 
law expires on June 30, 1954, and the 
bill before us now for consideration 
merely extends this authority for an- 
other 2 years, or until June 30, 1956. 

There is nothing new in this. It is 
almost a timeworn policy now that the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury can 
get together in adjusting their balances 
in times of stress by making direct pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve from the 
Treasury and thereby keep our financial 
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position much sounder and our economy 
much more stable than would otherwise 
be the case. 

Frankly, I am a little disappointed 
that there would be opposition to it this 
year because since 1942 these bills have 
been going through the House and the 
Senate almost always, if not quite al- 
ways, by consent. I am a little disap- 
pointed that now we should have any 
contest on this bill, because the same 
practice was in effect since long before 
the Banking Act of 1935. So I am cer- 
tain that there will be no valid objections 
to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I probably will not be 
opposed to the passage of the bill, be- 
cause it seems to have become an ac- 
cepted practice to kite checks in the 
Government, but I should like the gen- 
tleman to explain very briefly how this 
money is made available. Can the gen- 
tleman give me just a brief explanation 
as to how this money is actually made 
available? I should like to have an an- 
swer to the statement I made awhile 
ago that this is a printing press money 
bill. I believe I am correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
man is anything but correct when he 
makes that statement. I think the gen- 
tleman is referring to the manner, per- 
haps, in which the Federal Reserve ex- 
ercises the constitutional authority of 
the Congress to regulate the value of 
money, The Federal Reserve does that 
as an agency of the Congress. Now if 
the regulating of the value of money is 
printing press money, then the Con- 
gress is to blame because they have dele- 
gated under the Federal Reserve Act the 
authority, the power, the prerogative, 
and the obligation under the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Reserve to regulate 
the value of our money. These moneys 
are made available for the purchase of 
these Treasury obligations by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System through Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Mr. GROSS. ‘The money is made 
available, is it not through the issuance 
of Treasury notes? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct but 
you cannot make money that simple. 
There are notes, certificates, bills, and 
bonds. Bonds can be monetized under 
the system that we set up in the early 
1930’s, and under this system you could 
theoretically convert the whole debt into 
cash. At that time, I might say to the 
gentleman, I was opposed to that prac- 
tice because I saw too much affiliation 
between the debt and the value of our 
money. But until the Congress changes 
it that is the system that we have. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the process of 
printing Treasury notes or certificates; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We cannot get a 
dollar bill which is used in your pocket- 
book, that is if you use folding money, 
without printing it. 

Mr. GROSS. And in such large de- 
nominations they cannot be used com- 
mercially; is that not correct? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I think some of 
them are so large, they are used only 
in reserves. But you and I do not see 
them. But if they are in the reserves, 
of course, they may be broken down into 
bills of small denomination which can be 
used commercially. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens is the 
Federal Reserve pays the cost of the 
printing of the certificates and notes; 
is that not correct? And on the basis 
of that, the member banks make a line 
of credit available to the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Asa matter of fact, 
the way the expense of operating and 
carrying on the war during World War 
II was largely financed by the Federal 
Reserve making aditional reserves avail- 
able, permitting an expansion in our 
credit and money supply. We cannot 
deny that. If it had not been made 
available, probably we would not have 
successfully concluded World War IL. 

Mr. GROSS. I raised a few questions 
concerning this a few years ago, and I 
still insist that the taxpayers of this 
country could be saved a great deal of 
money. I do not believe in printing- 
press money or greenback money to pro- 
vide the Government finances through 
the simple operation of a printing press. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman, may I tell him this. If, 
as I understand the gentleman, we were 
to print the bills and let them circulate 
without the security of gold, bonds, and 
without the security of the other assets, 
including the capital assets of the banks, 
then, of course, you would have nothing 
behind your money. It has been tradi- 
tienal that this country has prospered 
under the credit system. If you turn all 
credit into cash, then, of course, the 
value of your money would depreciate 
proportionately as you issued money. 
That is the thing that I do not think any 
of us want because that would be de- 
structive not only of property values but 
of all moral values as well 





Group Medicine’s Big Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, pree 
Payment group medical plans have met 
a need in a manner that has been highly 
beneficial to those who have become sub- 
scribers. Notwithstanding this fact, 
there are efforts made at different times 
and places to destroy their usefulness, 
The latest of these adverse tactics was 
contained in a _ resolution recently 
adopted by the New York State Medical 
Society’s house of delegates. It is in- 
conceivable that in the face of the need 
that exists that there are those who 
ignore the need and strive to disrupt, 
break down, and prevent this type of 
health and hospital care and attention. 
The desirability of such plans is shown 
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by their tremendous growth and accept- 
ance by our people in these recent years. 

An interesting article entitled “Group 
Medicine’s Big Test,” was recently writ- 
ten by Myron Kolatch, and published in 
the New Leader, issue of June 14, 1954. 
The article reads as follows: 

Group MeEpIctne’s Bic Test 
(By Myron Kolatch) 

Under the guise of cutting out a “cancerous 
growth,” American Medical Association affil- 
iates across the country are searching for 
ways to kill off prepayment group medical 
plans. Although the AMA may deny respon- 
sibility for what almost amounts to a door- 
to-door advertising campaign by some of its 
members against group medical practice, 
doctors are attending Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation meetings and other civic gather- 
ings to discourage support of such plans. 
They insist that the public must have a 
free choice of doctors, that the fee-for-serv- 
ice system is the only one which gives a 
doctor an incentive to do his best work, that 
various private health-insurance programs 
now gaining in popularity are inconsistent 
with our American way of life. 

The most recent and effective move to shift 
medicine into reverse was negotiated last 
month, when the New Yotk State Medical 
Society’s House of Delegates adopted the fol- 
lowing clarifications of the State code of 
ethics for physicians: 

1. Advertising is unethical if it aims at 
enlisting patients for a panel of physicians 
of a medical-care plan, company, or other or- 
ganization. 

2. The practice of medicine by physicians 
on a salary “is ethical only when such diag- 
nosis and treatment is for a patient who is 
@ public charge.” 

3. Free choice of physician, a requirement 
of the present code, is vitiated if the patient 
is required to choose a physician from @ 
panel or group of practitioners. 

4. Proration of fees is not unethical if both 
physicians or surgeons actively participate 
in providing medical care and if the fee is 
paid by an insurance company. 


At the AMA's June 21 meeting in San 
Prancisco, the New York delegation will urge 
the adoption of similar clarifications for 
the national organization’s principles of 
medical ethics. This would paralyze not 
only prepaid medical plans in the Empire 
State, like those sponsored by the Endicott- 
Johnson Co., Consolidated Edison Co., In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York (HIP), but also the Ross-Loos Clinic 
in Los Angeles, Kaiser-Permanente Plan in 
San Francisco, Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., and Seattle, Wash., Labor 
Health Institute of St. Louis, and many sim- 
ilar systems established for 20 to 40 years. 
It is logical for the New York delegation to 
be spearheading this offensive, because HIP 
is considered the country's outstanding com- 
prehensive-care plan and a leading propo- 
nent of the group-medicine idea that made 
the Mayo Clinic famous. An examination 
of HIP’s origins and operations is thus very 
much to the point. 

The late mayor of New York, Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, was deeply concerned over the 
fact that city employees in lower- and mid- 
dle-income brackets often suffered financial 
ruin when serious illness struck. He dis- 
cussed the problem with his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. George Baehr, former chief of staff 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, past medical di- 
rector of the United States Public Health 
Service, and now HIP’s president and medical 
director. For 3 years, too, a city commis- 
sion studied ways to remedy the situation. 
With the help of philanthropist David M. 
Heyman and a prominent lay group that in- 
cluded Winthrop W. Aldrich, Gerard Swope, 
Beardsley Ruml, the late Alfred E. Smith, 
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and Wendell Willkie, HIP was finally set up 
as a private, nonprofit organization. 

It began operations in 1947 with 71,000 
city-employed subscribers. Today, it pro- 
vides general practitioners, specialists, sur- 
geons, X-ray diagnosis and treatment, physi- 
cal therapy, diagnostic laboratory service, 
visiting home nurses and private ambulances 
for 400,000 people. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 275,000 are civil servants and their 
families, but the number of nonmunicipal 
units participating in HIP is growing steadily. 
While it carried only 12 such accounts in 
1947, it now has close to 500 and covers 
United Nations delegations, tenant groups, 
social and welfare agencies, labor unions, 
large corporations and small businesses. 

To get into the plan, one has to be part of 
an establishment already belonging to it or 
@ new unit that wants to join. There are 
no age or physical qualifications; the annual 
premium for this virtually complete medi- 
cal coverage is $42.72 for a single person, 
twice that for a childless couple, and 3 times 
that sum for a family up to 10. The city 
pays half this fee for its workers, as do most 
individual firms, agencies, and unions. 
(Some foot the entire bill.) Since 93 percent 
of the families covered by HIP earn con- 
siderably less than $6,500 a year, it enables 
them to enjoy more medical care than they 
ever could afford before. They are also urged 
to carry hospitalization insurance, like Blue 
Cross, to avoid staggering health bills. 

Actually, HIP itself merely takes care of 
administrative and coordinating functions; 
it does not practice medicine. The 400,000 
people it insures are cared for by 30 medical 
groups strategically located throughout the 
metropolitan area and Nassau County. Each 
of these is a self-organized medical partner- 
ship that has voluntarily sought HIP affilia- 
tion. To qualify, a group must have a mini- 
mum of 30 physicians, including specialists 
in medicine's 12 basic fields. All its doctors 
must be approved by HIP’s Medical Control 
Board; in addition, every specialist must 
have a certificate from an American Specialty 
Board, hold an appointment in his specialty 
on the staff of a hospital approved by the 
AMA for resident training, or have equivalent 
qualification. 

At its own expense, the group is also 
responsible for providing a medical center— 
which generally operates as an outpatient 
clinic—that meets HIP’s standards. The 
plan now has 29 such centers, and another 
is under construction; many are newly built, 
some were bought and reconverted for medi- 
cal purposes. 

The financial burden this places on a 
group’s doctors was illustrated at recent hear- 
ings before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. The committee was 
taking testimony on two bills supported by 
President Eisenhower and sponsored by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON (Republi- 
can, of New Jersey): One would make Fed- 
eral “reinsurance” available to private, non- 
profit health plans; the other would grant 
Government mortgage insurance to prepay- 
ment-plan medical centers. 

Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, director of 
Brooklyn's Central Medical Group, testified 
that, from 1947 to 1952, he and his associates 
put aside 25 percent of their earnings, before 
taxes, to finance a center. Their savings of 
$493,500 were not enough to build it, how- 
ever, and they eventually secured a 20-year 
$250,000 mortgage at 4% percent from a 
“forward-looking insurance company.” Dr. 
Richard M. Carey, Upper Manhattan Group 
director, testified that for a full year all 
earnings, and for another 3% years half of 
all earnings, were put in a building fund. A 
firm then put up 24 percent of the cost for 
a@ $450,000 structure, requiring the personal 
security of each physician. 

Representative Jonn W. Hesetton, Re- 
Publican, of Massachusetts, impressed with 
the financial obligations assumed by HIP’s 
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doctors, said to Dr. Baehr: “I should like 

to list the name of every doctor who — 
tributed so wonderfully to the success of y.. 
effort.” In tribute to them, the commit . 
placed their names in the record. ~ 

When an individual joins HIP, he alo 
picks his medical group. From its pisos . 
practitioners, he selects a family a 
whom he may call to his home or visit in a 
office as frequently as he desires. Should he 
require any specialized services, a specific 
appointment is made at the group's Medica] 
center, where the specialists see patients 
If a subscriber is dissatisfied with his doctop 
he can choose a different physician in the 
group or transfer to another group altogether 

This is important not only because it gives 
members a free choice of 975 doctors, but 
because it provides an incentive for the 
medical partnerships. For each person under 
its jurisdiction, a group receives $29 annually 
from HIP. How this is divided depends on 
the group itself, but, as a rule, genera] prace 
titioners get a certain yearly fee for every 
individual under their care and specialists 
are given a stipulated sum. Considering the 
financial investment that a medical partner. 
ship makes, it has a vital stake in satisfying 
its patients. 

Perhaps one of the best features of plans 
like HIP, however, is that they thrive on 
keeping people well. HIP’s division of pre. 
ventive medicine and health education is 
constantly prodding subscribers to collect 
their medical money’s worth. It conducts 
over 100 education meetings each year, anq 
special bulletins are sent regularly to in. 
sured families. 

Thus, HIP and similar comprehensive pre. 
payment medical-care plans across the coun- 
try make it possible for doctors to engage in 
a form of private enterprise that rewards 
them professionally and financially while it 
benefits the general public. 


Why are medical societies determined to 
to destroy this type of plan? The reasons 
given range from the claim that it “would 
result in the deterioration of the quality of 
medical care to our patients” to the some- 
what frantic assertion that it is incon- 
sistent with American tradition, None stands 
up under investigation. In fact, there is 
reason to doubt that the societies them. 
selves really believe the line they have pre- 
scribed for public consumption. When HIP 
went into business, for example, it had the 
implicit blessing of the AMA, whose judicial 
committee ruled that organizations like it 
could advertise. In 1948, the New York Coun- 
ty Medical Society added its good wishes by 
issuing a similar ruling, but this was rescind. 
ed in 1952. 

‘The real answer to the above question can 
be found in a statement made by Dr. Alfred 
P. Ingegno, Kings County Medical Society 
president and leader in the clarifications fight: 
“Naturally the idea of letting subscribers go 
to any individual doctor or group of doctors 
is going to hit present HIP doctors right in 
the pocketbook.” As this clearly indicates, 
local AMA components are now opposing pre- 
paid group medical plans, which they once 
approved, for purely economic reasons. The 
fear that stems from the latter's rapid growth 
across the Nation was pointed up in Dr. 
John R. Garlock’s May 24 address as retiring 
president of the New York County Medical 
Society: “I don’t want to sound like an apos- 
tle of glood, but, as far as I can determine, 
the handwriting is on the wall. * * * The 
time for aggressive treatment is now, and it 
demands a bold attack.” 

It may be argued that medical societies 
have a right to protect their doctors’ in- 
comes, but there is no problem of oversupply 
and little demand in this profession. In 
his January 14 health message to Congress, 
President Eisenhower noted: “There are *** 
159 practicing physicians for every 100,00 
of the civilian population in the Northeast 
United States. This is to be contrasted with 
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196 physicians in the West, 116 in the north- 
central area, and 92 in the South.” And a 
report just released in Washington states 
that the country is faced with a severe 
r shortage. 
— every time an individual joins a pre- 
aid medical plan, & prospective customer 
is taken off the open patient market. Usu- 
ally, however, he is @ person who gets finan- 
cially sick when he has to pay present-day 
fees to cure his physical ailments; he would 
normally wait until his illness became really 
serious before visiting a doctor. By protect- 
ing their members’ incomes, therefore, medi- 
cal societies are actually inflicting hardship 
on a large segment of the population. 

What action is the AMA likely to take at 
its San Francisco convention? If it rules 
against the group medical plans, do they 
stand a chance in the courts? 

The AMA’s national leadership seems to 
recognize the fact that group-practice plans 
provide & valuable service and are here to 
stay, even though its local branches are not 
yet this far advanced in their thinking. In 
his testimony before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, AMA 
President-elect Dr. Walter Martin cited ar- 
ticle VI, section 4 of the principles of medical 
ethics—which was reapproved by the AMA’s 
house of delegates in December 1953—and 
indicated that free choice of physician was 
not an ethical requirement of medical-serv- 
ice programs for which a prepayment plan 
or other third party legally assumes the cost. 

In addition, at the AMA's St. Louis meet- 
ing last December the following warning was 
issued by its Judicial council: 

“There have been instances in which a 
State association or a specialty organization 
has announced an interpretation of a seg- 
ment of the principles of medical ethics 
which is definitely contrary to that adopted 
by the American Medical Association. * * * 
The adoption and broadcasting of so-called 
principles of medical ethics by any other 
process or by any other society or orgapiza- 
tion is to be condemmed.” 

In view of these facts, it seems that the 
national organization will probably try to 
discourage adoption of the New York dele- 
gation’s clarifications. This is particularly 
so since the judicial committee is likely to 
report that the courts will declare them 
unenforceable. 

When the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., was organized in 1937, 
the District of Columbia Medical Society im- 
mediately ostracized it by declaring that its 
doctors were guilty of unethical conduct. 
Trustbusting Thurman Arnold, then an As- 
sistant Attorney General, initiated proceed- 
ings against the AMA and its local society, 
and in 1943 the Government won a decisive 
9 to 0 victory for the GHA. In reading the 
Supreme Court’s opinion, Justice Owen J. 
Roberts said: 

“The indictment * * * devotes many 
paragraphs to a recital of the plan adopted 
by group health and alleges that, principally 
for economic reasons and because of fear 
of business competition, the defendants have 
opposed such projects. * * * 

“In truth, the petitioners represented phy- 
sicians who desired that they and all others 
should practice independently on a fee-for- 
service basis, where whatever arrangement 
for payment éach had was a matter that lay 
between him and his patient in each indi- 
vidual case of service or treatment. The pe- 
titioners were * * * an association of indi- 
vidual practitioners each exercising his call- 
ing as an independent unit. These inde- 
pendent physicians, and the two petition- 
ing associations which represent them, were 
interested solely in preventing the operation 
of @ business conducted in the corporate 
form by group health.” 

Since the Supreme Court today seems 
keenly aware of the necessity for social ad- 
vance, it probably would not now turn the 
wheels of progress into reverse. 
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Veterans’ Administration General Operat- 
ing Expenses Appropriation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. J. C. Palmer, 
Acting Deputy Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, explaining 
the effect the reduction recommended 
by the conference committee will have 
on the operation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. EprrH Nourse RoceErs, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mrs. RoGers: In response to your 
request there is transmitted herewith an 
explanation of the effect the reduction rec- 
ommended by the conference committee of 
$4,250,000 from the amount approved by the 
Senate for the appropriation “General oper- 
ating expenses” will have on the operation 
of various activities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. C. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Administrator. 


—_— 


ANALYSIS OF THE REDUCTION OF $4,250,000 
MADE BY THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 10 
THE GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Based on the original estimated workload 
for fiscal year 1955, it was determined that 
an appropriation of $174,700,000 for general 
operating expenses would be required tocon- 
tinue to provide adequate services to vet- 
erans in the same manner as those services 
were currently being provided. However, in 
reviewing our appropriation needs for this 
purpose the Bureau of the Budget gave con- 
sideration to the possibility of consolidating 
certain workloads and activities at field sta- 
tions which, if accomplished prior to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955, would result 
in an estimated savings of $10 million. Ac- 
cordingly, the 1955 budget request for the 
appropriation “General operating expenses” 
submitted to the Congress was in the amount 
ef $164,700,000 on the assumption that the 
consolidation of workload and activities 
would be accomplished prior to July 1, 1955. 


After the House of Representatives had 
considered this request and recommended 
an amount of $163,922,300, it became evident 
that this consolidation of activities could 
not be accomplished during fiscal year 1955 
in sufficient time to save an estimated $10 
million over the actual amount required 
based on workload. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent, based upon a reappraisal of projected 
workload requirements, submitted a supple- 
mental in the amount of $7,500,000. The 
Senate gave consideration to this supple- 
mental request as well as to the restoration 
of reductions made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and recommended an appropria- 
tion of $171,922,000. 

The reduction of $4,250,000 proposed by 
the Conference Committee would cause the 
Veterans’ Administration to reduce its em- 
ployment at regional offices by a minimum 
of 1,000 employees by July 31, 1954, in order 
to live within the amount recommended. 
Every regional office in the country would 
be affected by this reduction at a time when 
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workloads are increasing at a rapid rate. It 
would have a disastrous effect on the service 
that this agency would be able to render 
to veterans in the Loan Guaranty activity, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
activity, and the Claims activity. For ex- 
ample, the Loan Guaranty workload has in- 
creased from 36,000 appraisal requests in 
December 1953 to 89,000 appraisal requests 
as of May 31, 1954, or by approximately 147 
percent during this period. The applications 
for home loans during this same period have 
increased from 23,864 in December 1953 to 
41,916 as of May 31, 1954. 

This enormous increase in the loan guar- 
anty workload has resulted in backlogs ac- 
cumulating in practically all regional offices 
with the result that veterans have been 
delayed in proceeding with their plans to 
acquire homes, and there has been a delay 
in the issuance of certificates of reasonable 
value to builders which has resulted in a 
delay in the construction program through- 
out the country. In order to alleviate this 
situation, regional offices have been author- 
ized to spend funds for overtime work in 
the loan guaranty divisions. Where pos- 
sible, employees from other divisions have 
been detailed to the Loan Guaranty Divi- 
sion and regional offices have been author- 
ized to employ additional people to the ex- 
tent that, as of today, the authorized em- 
ployment for the Loan Guaranty Division is 
378 in excess of the number of employees 
contained in the 1955 budget request as 
amended in the Senate. Requests are being 
received daily for increased number of per- 
sonnel for the loan guaranty activity in the 
various regional offices to overcome the back- 
log which is as much as 3 months or more 
in some offices, and to continue on a current 
basis with the increasing workload. 

Unless the funds are restored, it will not 
be possible for additional relief to be given 
for the loan guaranty activity in regional 
offices and there will have to be drastic re- 
ductions in the number of personnel already 
authorized, thereby compounding the back- 
log problem. This will mean further delays 
on the part of veterans acquiring satisfac- 
tory housing and will also mean that the 
general construction program fcr the Nation 
will be slowed down and delayed because 
builders cannot be furnished certificates of 
reasonable value on a current basis. 

The veterans in training under Public Law 
550 (Korean veterans) under the vocational 
rehabilitation and education activity have 
increased from 262,000 in December 1953 to 
355,000 in April 1954. In this program it is 
estimated that the training load under Pub- 
lic Law 550 will exceed a peak of 500,000 
veterans in training during fiscal year 1955. 

At the suggestion of the House Appro- 
priation Committee, a review was started 
during fiscal year 1954 of all running awards 
for compensation and pension purposes. It 
was planned to continue this review to com- 
pletion during fiscal year 1955, but unless 
the cut in the general operating expenses 
appropriation is restored, personnel will not 
be availble to continue this review. 

In view of the rapidly increasing work- 
load trends as shown above, the amount 
reported by the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee of $171,922,300 in H. R. 8583 repre- 
sents the absolute minimum that will be 
needed for fiscal year 1955. If these work- 
loads continue to increase at recently ex- 
perienced rates, it is probable that the $171,- 
922,300 which the Senate passed would prove 
inadequate to properly service this tremen- 
dous workload. 

If the reduction of $4,250,000, as made by 
the conference committee, is not restored, it 
appears that it will be necessary to proceed 
as rapidly as possible with the consolidation 
of activities and workloads at regional offices 
or to reduce materially the number of re- 
gional office locations, and also to close some 
50 to 100 vA contact offices throughout the 
country. This would result in the shift- 
ing of personnel in substantial numbers at a 
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time when this agency is faced with the tre- 
mendous problem of gearing operations to 
process these loads in order to provide ade- 
quate service to veterans. Of course, the 
standards of service to veterans would be im- 
paired if this action becomes necessary at 
this time. 

The reduction in travel Mmitation of 
#344,000, in view of workload trends in the 
vocational rehabilitation and education, and 
joan guaranty activities, would seriously 
hamper the mission of the regional offices. 
The workloads to be processed by the loan- 
guaranty activity require the travel of ap- 
praisers and compliance inspectors to as- 
sure that the veteran gets value received in 
the construction of his home. The travel 
requirement of the vocational rehabilitation 
and education activity is to provide for (1) 
supervision of training institutions to in- 
sure that veterans are obtaining training 
benefits as authorized, (2) visiting Public 
Law 550 training facilities to assure that pay- 
ments of education and training allowances 
are in accordance with the requirements of 
the law, (3) the induction and supervision 
of disabled veterans at their places of train- 
ing in order to facilitate their rehabilita- 
tion, (4) negotiation of contracts with train- 
ing facilities, verifying charges for services 
rendered and performing of audits in connec- 
tion with contract terminations. Restora- 
tion of the travel limitation to the $3,144,000 
as reported by the Senate would preclude 
serious curtailment of this essential travel. 

The Veterans’ Administration during the 
current year has made substantial progress 
in its goal of achieving economy at no sacri- 
fice of service to veterans. For example, the 
Department of Veterans Benefits, which is 
the department primarily affected by the re- 
duction made by the conference committee, 
has reduced its total employment by 2,783 
employees from June 30, 1953, to May 31, 
1954, 





Churchill Visit Underlines Wise Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways open season on the British Empire. 
Long before “the shot that was heard 
around the world,” which marked the 
first great revolution against an imperial 
power, our Founding Fathers in America 
were speaking their mind about British 
policy. We have come a long way since 
the Revolution, but we are still quick to 
become angry with England and its 
colonial tradition. 

Nevertheless, whenever we analyze the 
world situation, it becomes obvious that 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are the two 
cornerstones on which the future of 
Western civilization must rest. Without 
our combined strength the prospect for 
a free Europe is disturbing indeed. 
France and Italy have been pressed to 
establish stable governments. Germany 
is divided and still largely dependent 
upon foreign aid for defense. 

American foreign policy is designed 
for one basic purpose—to preserve our 
freedom and security. The primary ef- 
fort is to prevent war. But secondary 
to this, the object of our policy is to 
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assure us a victory—if any kind of vic- 
tory is possible in modern warfare—if 
we are compelled to wage war. Cer- 
tainly in such a situation the dictates 
of intelligent foreign policy compel us 
to seek the strongest possible allies. 
The more we have, the better. We are 
a powerful nation, to be sure, but we 
have only 6 percent of the total world 
population. We must have allies and 
alliances in this complex and difficult 
world, even though we share George 
Washington's feeling on alliances. The 
British are our closest Western ally. 
Even though we may dislike much that 
they do, it is the task of statesmen to 
help them and every other potential 
friend so that they may be strong for 
us if the need ever arises. 





Bedford, Va., Heroes Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, one 
of the toughest and bloodiest jobs un- 
dertaken by American troops during 
World War II was the landing at Omaha 
Beach on the Normandy coast. One of 
the units participating in that assault, 
which the distinguished historian, Dr. 
Douglas Freeman compared to Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg, was a regimental 
combat team of the 116th Infantry, a 
Virginia National Guard unit with a dis- 
tinguished background tracing back to 
the French and Indian Wars. Company 
A of the 116th Infantry, was particularly 
hard-hit in the Omaha Beach landing 
with two-thirds of its strength, includ- 
ing all officers and most of the sergeants 
becoming casualties. 

Members of Company A who lost their 
lives on this occasion included 23 men 
from Bedford, Va., and the memory of 
these men and of their heroic com- 
panions was honored on June 6, 1954, the 
10th anniversary of the Normandy 
invasion, by the dedication of a stone 
which was brought to Bedford after be- 
ing cut out of the rock near the beach 
where the landing was made. 


As a further tribute to the memory 
of those brave Americans, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a summary of 
the memorial program, the text of the 
prayer offered by the Reverend William 
Burke and the text of the dedicatory 
address delivered by Rear Adm. Andre 
Jubelin, Naval Attaché of the Embassy 
of France, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the memorial program was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Program of the dedication of the D-day 
memorial in Bedford, Va., on Sunday, June 
6, 1954, honoring the 23 men from Bedford 
County who gave their lives in the Omaha 
Beach assault: 








June 17 


Music, Battle Hymn of the Republic: peg 
ford Piremen’s Band, Warrant Officer 4. w 
Hull, director. ‘ 

Presentation of colors. 

National anthems, La Marseillaise ang 
Star-Spangled Banner: Bedford Firemen’s 
Band. 

Invocation, Rev. William FP. Burke, rector 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Orange, y,: 
former chaplain, 116th Infantry Regiment 
29th Division. F 

Address of welcome, Charles E. Green, }; 
member, House of Delegates of General As. 
sembly of Virginia. 

Introduction of guests. 

Remarks, Maj. Gen. 8. Gardner Walle 
adjutant general of Virginia. ; 
Music, Dixie: Bedford Firemen’s Band. 
Introduction of speaker, Maj. James D 
Sink, executive officer, Ist Battalion, 116th 

Infantry Regiment, 29th Division. 

Address, Rear Adm. Andre Jubelin, nayaj 
attaché of Embassy of France, Washington, 
D. C. 

Acceptance of stone, Alexander Reynolds, 
vice commander, Parker-Hoback Post, No. 74, 
29th Division Association. 

Unveiling of memorial, Mrs. P. A. Fellers, 

Reading of memorial tablet, Maj. R. Sher. 
man Watson, past commander, Parker-Ho. 
back Post, No. 74, 29th Division Asscciation, 

Taps, Richard Puckett. 

Retiring of colors. 

Benediction, Dr. J. H. Grey, pastor-emer}. 
tus, Bedford Presbyterian Church. 


William W. Berry, master of ceremonies, 


-_— 


Text of invocation by the Reverend Wil. 
liam F. Burke, rector, St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Orange, Va., former chaplain, 116th 
Infantry Regiment, 29th Division: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in 
whose hands are the living and the dead, 
we remember before Thee those men, our 
brethren of Company A, who gave their lives 
on Omaha Beach 10 years ago this day, 
May our remembrance be not superficial or 
casual; may the honor we pay them be not 
a routine articulation of words and phrases 
with no meaning and vibrancy. Above all, 
keep us honest, with them, with ourselves, 
with Thee, 

“What we do here Is a sacrilege unless we 
give ourselves to those convictions for which 
they died. If in us honor be dormant, if 
in us heroism and bravery by acts foolish 
to him who seeks personal security, if in 
us complete sacrifice be the mark of a 
fanatic, if in us love that knows no finish 
in its giving be the insignia of a foolish man, 
then surely these men have died a futile 
death, and we among all men are the most 
miserable and the most pitiful, 

“But, O God, as mysterious is the way of 
life and death, as confused as we know our- 
selves to be, one thing we do know is that 
wherever we see sacrifice in its rawest, hero- 
ism at its greatest, duty performed irrespec- 
tive of consequence, honest convictions 
obeyed, even to death, there we see a part of 
Thy nature. We bow our heads in humble 
acknowledgement of the mighty acts of these 
men, for above everything else, they, in their 
way, have shown us that he who would save 
his life must lose it. 

“Here we stand, O God, meekly, sorrow- 
fully, and yet proudly, and to them we say: 


“‘O valiant hearts, who to your glory came 

Through dust of conflict and through bat- 
tle flame; 

Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue 
proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the land you 
loved. 

Proudly you gathered, rank on rank, 


war. 
As who had heard God’s message from 
afar; 
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save. 
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made, 
Into the light that never more shall fade; 
Deep your contentment in that blest 


abode, 
who wait the last trumpet-call of God.” 


“Amen.” 

Speech of Rear Adm. Andre Jubelin, Naval 
attaché of Embassy of France in the United 
States, on presentation of memorial stone 
as gift from the Republic of France for the 
p-day Memorial in Bedford, Va., on June 

54: 

a Chairman, Honorable Mr. Green, 
Major General Gerhardt, veterans of the 
116th Infantry Regiment, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, this is a great honor for me to be 
here among you as the representative of the 
Ambassador of France on this anniversary 
of D-day when & memorial is dedicated to the 
glorious soldiers of Bedford County who 10 
years ago gave their lives for the liberation 
of France and Europe. 

“I wish to express my deep gratitude to 
the members of this post for having in- 
vited me. 

“As you know, part of the memorial is a 
stone quarried from the area of the Nor- 
mandy battlefield close to the small village 
of Vierville-sur-Mer which was the first ob- 
jective of the 116th combat team after the 
initial landing on Omaha beach. 

“Shortly after the suggestion was made 
that a memorial be erected here to honor 
the heroes of Bedford, a distinguished citi- 
zen, friend of the men sponsoring the event, 
conceived the wonderful idea to have a stone 
from the area of the assault shipped here 
and made a part of the memorial. 

“Through the French information and 
press service in New York, he contacted His 
Excellency Mr. Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of 
France. Mr. Bonnet was enthusiastic about 
the idea and he advised the French authori- 
ties in Normandy. 

“Thanks to the action of Mr. Stirn, prefet 
of the Calvados province of France, neces- 
sary steps were taken to have a granite rock 
quarried near the village of Vierville-sur- 
Mer and sent to the United States. The 
stone was carried by the S. S. Cavelier de la 
Salle of the French Line and it arrived in 
Bedford the 21st of April 1954. 

“In the name of His Excellency Mr. Henri 
Bonnet, Ambassador of France, I have the 
great honor to present this stone to the 
members of the Bedford post. This rock 
supporting a tablet on which are engraved 
the names of the Bedford County men who 
in 1944 made the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom will forever stand as a 
memorial to the indomitable courage of those 
heroes. As a gift from, France, it will also 
stand as a permanent symbol of the inde- 
fectible gratitude of the people of Nor- 
mandy and France to their liberators. 

“May I read now to you my Ambassador's 
message to your country: 

“On this 10th anniversary of D-day, the 
dedication of the Bedford memorial appears 
as an event of great significance to all of 
us. ; 

“Ten years ago today, the gallant soldiers 
of the 116th United States Infantry Regi- 
ment landed on the soil of Prance as the 
spearhead of the great crusade for the lib- 
eration of Europe and the defense of free- 
dom, launched under the leadership of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. On the beach of 
Vierville-sur-Mer, a tiny village of the Nor- 
man coast, they fought, together with their 
comrades of the 29th Division, the grim bat- 
tle of Omaha Beach, which will forever re- 
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main in our memories. Twenty-three of the 
Bedford sons, belonging to Company A of 
this regiment, were the first to give their 
lives in this epic struggle. 

“This rock, upon which are inscribed all 
the names of these young heroes, will stand 
out for generations to come as a memorial 
of their sacrifice, and as a token of gratitude 
from France to the people of Bedford.” 





Tide Water Oil Co., of Bayonne, N. J., 
Might Well Be a Pace Setter in Granting 


Employees Transfer Accommodations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
ports have it that the Tide Water Oil 
Co., of Bayonne, N. J., plans to pull up 
stakes and locate elsewhere. 

The move will put many skilled and 
devoted employees who have lived, 
talked, eaten, and slept nothing but 
Tide Water all their lives out of work. 

The question is, Will Tide Water rise 
to the mark and grant those of its work- 
ers who wish to follow it, transfer ac- 
commodations? This means a job in the 
new location for every qualified em- 
ployee who makes the move. It means, 
too, keeping bread on the table of the 
worker’s family. 

Free enterprise? Sure. Industry in 
the United States can move anytime it 
likes. And it does not have to tell any- 
one why. It can slip into a community, 
spawn its profits, and then move on. 

This is a request for the Tidewater Oil 
Co., Mr. Speaker, to become a pace set- 
ter in granting employees whom it would 
otherwise leave flat, transfer accommo- 
dations, to give them jobs in Tidewater’s 
new location. 

Do I hear someone say “No”? Why 
not? Going to a cheaper labor market, 
getting a better tax break? You may, 
for a short while. But Uncle Sam even- 
tually catches up, because the people you 
leave flat who cannot get work, start 
collecting unemployment benefits, thus 
setting in train a series of local, State, 
and Federal aid measures. Some call 
this socialistic. Others say that you 
have socialism only when Uncle Sam 
pockets the profits or polices produc- 
tion. Tidewater is too smart to think it 
can kid itself long on that score. Oil 
people get good Federal tax breaks. 

Free enterprise? Of course. 

If Tidewater gives everyone the lift it 
can, it will have a pleasant hayride. 

Tidewater Oil Co. is too smart to al- 
low the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
to outpace it too long in the field of 
worker transfer accommodations. 

It is our earnest desire, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Tidewater Oil Co. may con- 
tinue to operate with as many of the 
skilled and steadfast citizens of Bayonne 
on its payrolls as possible, Long may 
both prosper. 


A4477. 
Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, which 
Roosevelt will inherit the toga—John, 
who is working with the Eisenhower 
Citizens Committee? Frank, who is run- 
ning for Governor of New York? Or 
Jimmy, who is running for Congress out 
of the California divorce court? 








Speaking for the Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the woods 
are full of self-designated farm experts 
who take advantage of every possible oc- 
casion to tell us what the farmer wants— 
and what is best for the farmer, whether 
he wants it or not. 

Among the most insistent and most 
vociferous of them all are various editors, 
Government and organization officials, 
professional politicians, middlemen, poll- 
sters, and other self-constituted farm 
authorities clothed in purple and fine 
linen, who infest luxurious otfices with 
mahogany furniture and plush carpets 
and fare sumptuously every day. These 
gentlemen rush into print on the slight- 
est provocation, dictate headlines, race 
their mimeographs at top speed, address 
meetings, beat the air waves, and haunt 
the television screens telling all who will 
listen or read that the farmer does not 
want as high a price for what he sells as - 
he pays for what he buys—that the farm- 
er would scorn to ask for a fair share of 
the national income—that the farmer 
prefers for his children to grow up with- 
out the advantages enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of every other class and industry— 
that he is perfectly contented to accept 
75-percent quotas when everybody else 
is getting in excess of 100 percent—that 
he decries legislation which would place 
him on a plane of equality with other 
beneficiaries of congressional enact- 
ments which for years have been legis- 
lating money out of his pockets and into 
the pockets of people who work less 
hours in less important capacities and 
render less service to the Nation than 
he does—that the farmer does not really 
feel his family is entitled to an American 
standard of living and would feel regi- 
mented and disgraced by creeping social- 
ism if he countenanced efforts to give 
him 90 percent of the income all other 
American families are enjoying. 

Apparently these loquacious and ubiq- 
uitous gentlemen who improvise their 
statistics or compile them on loaded 
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questionnaires—“Do you favor the Pres- 
ident’s and so forth’—have no interest 
in the editorials of the farm journals 
which live close to the farmers and the 
soil and which are in a position to under- 
stand the farmer's problems and have a 
legitimate interest in farm progress and 
farm prosperity. 

In view of that hiatus I venture to 
quote a few timely and pertinent para- 
graphs appearing in this week’s edition 
of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, one of the oldest, ablest, and 
soundest farm periodicals published on 
the North American Continent. Al- 
though Republican in politics—founded 
by a great Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture—its first interest is agriculture 
and the welfare of the farm family. 
Here is one of this week’s editorials: 

BENSON IN IOWA 

Have Iowa farmers quit raising hogs in 
order to sell corn to the Government? 

You'd get that idea from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson's Iowa speeches 
around the first of June. 

Benson told Iowa people that the present 
farm program had encouraged farmers “to 
produce corn and wheat for storage * * * 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other live- 
stock products.” 

Let's look at Iowa hog production. What 
do the figures show? 

Iowa farmers produced over 19 million hogs 
for market in 1953. Only four times in his- 
tory has that total been exceeded. 

The years when last year’s hog production 
were exceeded in Iowa were 1943, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. The total in 1950 was only slight- 
ly over the 1953 total. 

The 19 million hogs produced in Iowa last 
year was 7 percent above the 10-year average. 

And for this year, 1954, the Iowa hog pro- 
duction total promises to bounce right up 
near former record highs despite corn price 
supports. 

The Secretary should know that drought 
had a great deal to do with reduction in 
hog totals nationally. For example, 1953 
spring pig crop in the south central States 
was 32 percent below 1952. 

Figures on hog production used here are 
from Benson's Department of Agriculture. 

And there are more figures there to prove 
that meat production has gone up, not down, 
in this period when so-called high price sup- 
ports were in effect. 

Meat production in 1953 exceeded that of 
any peacetime year. Consumption of red 
meat per person at 154 pounds was highest 
since 1908. 

Price supports at present levels have not 
made Iowa farmers quit raising hogs as Ben- 
son implies. Neither have they cut national 
production of meat and livestock products. 


Supplementing this article is a con- 
vincing editorial in refutation of a widely 
circulated fallacy to the effect that re- 
ducing farm prices will decrease farm 
production and eliminate farm sur- 
pluses: 

Low Prices No Cure—Farm Price Cur Wi. 
Nor Enp SURPLUSES 

Lower farm prices will not solve our food- 
surplus problem as some would like to be- 
lieve. 

Farmers’ prices would have to go very low 
to reduce production and increase consump- 
tion effectively. 

Drastic price reductions required would 
break many farmers. And businessmen who 
deal with farmers would be hit almost as 
hard. 

Political reaction would. come quickly. 
Congress would pass farm-price-support 
laws stronger than those we have. And, 
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very likely, with no real solution of the food-< 
surplus problem. 

We must look for some other method or 
methods. Farm price cuts won't cure the 
surplus problem. 

First effort for disposal of food surpluses 
should be to stimulate consumption. Spend 
money, if need be, to feed our own people 
better. 

We have millions of people who do not 
get enough meat and milk products for 
good health. There’d be no surplus food 
in anything but wheat if all of our people 
were fed well. 

That's a consumption subsidy, of course. 
But we subsidize producers. What's the 
difference? 

Direct subsidies to consumers might not 
cost any more and might have more benefit 
to all concerned. 

The specific measures could be school 
lunches, food stamps, and production pay- 
ments on perishable products. 

Such surplus disposal measures would 
have the advantage of strengthening our 
whole people through better nutrition. 

Can we move the surpluses by stimulating 
consumption? 

In everything but wheat, the surpluses 
will disappear if we get the food to the 
people that they really need. 

And if, along with consumption efforts, 
we store feed grains in years of big produc- 
tion to smooth out the supplies one year with 
another. 

Then, when our people are well fed, pro- 
duction controls, through soil conservation 
methods, would be justified. And controls 
can be made to work if people are convinced 
they are necessary. 

Let’s help people to eat up our food sur- 
pluses. Then use production controls only 
as absolutely necessary. 

That kind of a farm program has a chance. 
The low-price method of controlling pro- 
duction and increasing consumption has 
not worked in practice. 


And in this connection, quoting from 
the same editorial page, is an appropri- 
ate answer to the admonition. given 
evicted farmers who appealed to legis- 
lative committees in the last depression, 
“You farmers are always bellyaching. 
Go on back home and raise more hogs 
and less hell’: 

‘Town folks say farmers complain too much. 
Might be the businessman would complain, 
too, if he had nothing to do with his buying 
or selling prices—and if the real buyers 
of his products were folks in distant cities 
that he never even sees, 

The folks who lecture farmers about tink- 
ering with the law of supply and demand 
are usually those who have been able to 
manipulate demand or supply to make their 
own business successful. 


Mr. Speaker, in these—and similar 
editorials published over many years— 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
is not pleading for the farmer alone. 
The great farm spokesman is also speak- 
ing for America as a whole. For farm 
prosperity means American prosperity. 
Abraham Lincoln said, “This country 
cannot exist half slave and half free.” 
He might have added with equal con- 
viction that it cannot exist half busted 
and half rich. When farm income dwin- 
dles—when the farmer can no longer 
buy—the merchant can no longer sell. 
When the merchant can no longer sell, 
the factory closes down and the high- 
ways are crowded with men looking for 
jobs. Banks liquidate. The stock ex- 
change crashes. The new television set 
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is repossessed, All for the want of q 
farmer with enough buying power to 
support his family. 


“An All-Out Raid on the United States 
Treasury,” Mr. Postmaster General? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
resolution recently passed by the New 
Jersey Federation of Post Office Clerks 
bitter resentment is expressed at a re. 
mark reportedly made by the Postmaster 
General when he is alleged to have said 
publicly that postal employee organi- 
zation requests for pay increases is 
“nothing less than an all-out raid on the 
United States Treasury.” 

If the above be a raid, then would it 
be fair to say that the failure of the 
Postmaster General to raise postal rates 
for commercial users of the mails is an 
all-out drain on the United States 
Treasury? 

Were the drain plugged, the requests 
for postal pay raises would be considered 
mild as well as proper. 


Mr. Dulles Reorganizing Our State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
become impatient with the slow processes 
of government in a free republic. But 
we must remember that no responsible 
administration can undo in 18 months 
what was 20 years in the making. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles has 
just adopted as policy for the Depart- 

~ ment of State a special committee report 
dealing with reorganization of our Gov- 
ernment’s diplomatic agency. 

Under the recommendations, our For- 
eign Service Corps will seek to obtain a 
regular flow of topnotch men and women 
representing a high-level cross section 
of American life, and will attempt to 
integrate the functions and responsibil- 
ities of the Home and Foreign Service 
units of the State Department. In se- 
lecting people for the Department, Mem- 
bers of Congress would encourage to sug- 
gest outstanding people, much as they 
now do for West Point and Annapolis. 

A training program involving scholar- 
ships at colleges is another important 
recommendation under study. Fine 
people will be given this opportunity to 
serve their country on a broader basis 
than ever before when the whole reol- 
ganization program goes into effect. 
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1954 
Graduation: Youth’s Finest Moment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
sunday evening, June 13, one of my sons, 
Arthur Patrick Curran, was graduated 
from Gonzaga College High School here 
in Washington. The following splendid 
address on this great occasion to the 135 
eraduates of Jesuit training was delivered 
by my friend and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan, 
the Honorable Louis C. RABAUT: 

GRADUATION: YOUTH’s FINEST MOMENT 


(Address by Hon. Louis C. RaBautT, of 
Michigan) 


It is with a deep sense of pride and a real- 
jzation of unmerited honor that I am here 
today to address this 1954 graduating class of 
Gonzaga College High School. Proud in the 
distinction that is mine by your invitation 
to join you; honored that I am part and 
product of a system of education that has 
played such a role in my life and which, I 
expect and hope, will, in yours. 

No words of mine, on this joyous and at 
once solemn occasion, could do as much 
to impress upon your minds a more sober 
appreciation of the transitory nature of this 
life, of the certainty of death and the un- 
certainty of the time thereof, than has the 
tragic accident which lately befell a number 
of your classmates and friends. To them 
we offer our prayers. May we say to their 
parents and friends, that heart breaking 
though it be, the ways of the Lord are not 
known to us. ‘We must bear the cross if 
we would wear the crown. For grief and 
joy walk ever side by side. 

To you young men of Gonzaga, my con- 
gratulations. You have many to be thank- 
ful to and much to be thankful for. 

To your parents who, through anxious 
and troubled times, have worked, hoped, 
and sacrificed that this day might come. 

To your teachers, who have chosen, to 
make their way toward their eternal salva- 
tion, by a dedication of their lives to the 
education of youth. The Jesuit Fathers 
build their thrones in the hearts of boys. 


To your country, which has helped to 
make all these things yours. 

Today is the climax of one definite phase 
of your lives. Where you go from here is 
your choice and your responsibility. Right 
now, in many other countries of the world, 
lads no older than you are being called 
upon to perform tasks that were heretofore 
those done only by mature men. Many have 
been called upon to shoulder arms at their 
country’s bidding. Hundreds of thousands 
of your countrymen have given their lives 
on battlefields far from home, in defense 
of what they knew to be right, that you 
might enjoy the privileges that are yours 
today. You, too, may be called upon to 
serve to safeguard that heritage. 

The world is in a state of great tempest 
and turmoil. As a result, the education you 
have received here at Gonzaga takes on an 
increased significance. You have been pro- 
vided with many of the implements with 
which you may earn your daily bread. You 
know, through your courses in religion, what 
is expected of you as moral beings in a so- 
ciety of men. You are cognizant of your 
duty to God and country. You have been 
taught the strength and power and music 
of the spoken word, the poetry of the well- 
written phrase. You have learned how to 
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learn, and you know that education is a pro- 
cess of formation, not information. You 
have been instructed to think clearly, and 
what is more, to think correctly. You are 
aware that learning should never be striven 
for as an end merely in itself, but as a means 
by which we so perfect ourselves that we 
are able the better to help others. But you 
know these things, and more. Remember 
them. 

It is my belief that the youth of today 
can take great example and courage from 
the life of our most recently canonized saint 
of the church, Pius X; he, proved in every- 
thing that he ever did or attempted to do, 
the basic fact that even the humblest man 
can achieve greatness, if he will but ap- 
proach the problems and duties which arise 
from day to day with diligence, application, 
and dedication. The boyhood of Pius X 
was spent in poverty; all his life he lived as 
an ascetic. And yet he rose to be the Vicar 
of Christ on Earth. He lived to exert a more 
powerful sway over the minds and hearts of 
men, in every clime and in ever tongue, 
than has any leader of modern times. And 
through it all he retained his simplicity 
and humility. Truly his is an example to 
emulate. 

You might wonder what chance you have 
in today’s stepped-up pace of living. What 
openings are there in 1954 for a youth on 
his leaving high school? Are not the days 
of rugged individualism dead? Is it not 
true that science and invention are moving 
at such a breathtaking pace that it seems as 
if there will be nothing left for you to do 
in the field of new thought and accomplish- 
ment? And yet I say to you, whether you 
choose to go on to higher education, or you 
prefer to step into the highly competitive 
arena of business competition, don’t feel 
that your chances are limited. Don’t believe 
it for one second. America is still the same 
grand land of opportunity that it was when 
I was a boy. It will still provide for you 
the maximum yield from a day’s hard work. 
It still believes in the proposition that the 
harmony of sweat and honest labor is more 
to be desired than the siren-song of security 
and paternalism. And yet you must alert 
yourselves to guard against these new the- 
ories, which would take, while seeming to 
to give, and leave your framework of 
bequeathed liberty nothing but a hollow 
shel! of slavery and statism. 

Too many people today feel that it’s clever 
to be different, that old-fashioned patriotism 
is something that should be interred quietly 
in some secluded section of an even more 
secluded mausoleum, there to be viewed in 
years to come as a collector’s item, a pass- 
ing fancy of the times, a throwback to our 
days of infancy and immaturity as a nation. 
And yet, much of our trouble as a nation 
stems directly from a lack of genuine patriot- 
ism. There was a time, and it seems even 
longer ago than it has been, when a group 
of men gathered together, and calling down 
upon their work the blessing of Almighty 
God, set about to create a form of govern- 
ment that would welcome all the oppressed of 
the earth and for the first time set them on 
a plane of equality, make them equal in the 
eyes of each other, just as they were des- 
tined to be in the designs of the Creator 
of mankind. These men drew up a Consti- 
tution, a Bill of Rights, and made a flag. 
In good times and bad these have served 
us well. Through war and depression, 
through change and circumstance, these have 
stood as the pyramids of old, amidst the 
shifting sands of world unrest. They have 
stood foursquare, and so they stand now 
in the cold-war struggle in which we, as the 
leader of the sister nations of the earth, 
find ourselves engulfed. And should it hap- 
pen that our cities be destroyed, our flag 
will still wave quietly in the clear, cool 
breeze of freedom, freedom that has been 
ours, inherited, loved, and cherished—and 
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maintained by heroes on the field of battle. 

We know, that unless the leaders of nations 
begin to realize the necessity of a reaffirm- 
ation of basic truth and principle, then all 
may be lost. The clock of civilization may 
be turned back to the darkest of the dark 


ages, 

America is where she is today because of 
what she is. She has chosen to invoke the 
blessing of God on her endeavors and to 
thank Him for those blessings. In our 
Nation’s greatest tribunals, in the Congress 
of the United States, she opens each day's 
proceedings with a prayer. In many ways, 
she has remembered Him. And He has not 
forgotten her. She has remembered His 
generosity and she has spilled out her wealth 
in an unending stream, ever mindful of the 
necessity for service, when catastrophe visits 
an unfortunate people. She has been the 
good neighbor. She has shared her measure- 
less advances in the field of science with 
those who have been less privileged. And 
for this she has often received from them 
rebuke instead of thanks, scorn in place of 
appreciation. But she has remained stead- 
fast in her purpose—for it is the American 
way. 

It is important that you young men realize 
the need for equality and fair play in your 
dealings with your fellow men. Whether 
employee or employer, treat with justice 
those who work with you. Treat with de- 
cency those with whom you come in contact, 
whether they differ from you in color or in 
creed. The recent action by our Supreme 
Court in the field of segregation has been a 
great step forward in this direction. The 
shame of it is the long delay in its arrival. 
In the worldwide conflict against commu- 
nism this decision will do as much to further 
the cause of freemen as anything this Na- 
tion has said or done in the last half 
century. 

It is well to remember, as you make your 
way in life, the importance of making 
friends, friends who will be with you, no mat- 
ter what. There is a saying that “prosper- 
ity makes friends, adversity tries them.” 
And poor indeed is the man who, despite 
whatever material successes he may enjoy, 
looks about only to find himself friendless. 
Money and wealth may go, but a true friend 
is a priceless treasure. 

Independence of thought and action are 
attributes which the youth should possess. 
Do what you believe to be right, even if it 
means that you must face a hostile world, 
in defense of that belief. Stand firm, even 
if you must stand alone. Let all men count 
with you, but none so much that you must 
sacrifice principle to retain their company. 

Bear always in mind that in whatever you 
do, you must work hard. Persevere and you 
will succeed. Perhaps I could put it this 
way: Never give in when giving in means 
giving up. But, in reality, youth needs 
scarcely to be told these things. He is 
wiser, often, than we know. 

It is wise for you young men to temper 
your natural exuberance with the advice and 
wisdom which your parents stand in a posi- 
tion to give to you. Experience is the best 
of teachers. The qualities which are yours 
often need guidance. Beware of the all too 
many pitfalls which milestone life’s path. 


You have heard the story of the talents, 
that each will be judged according to what 
he has been given. And there is no more 
pathetic a sight than that of one who has 
wasted the abilities with which he as been 
endowed. The God who sits in judgment 
will call each of you to account for your 
gifts of intellect. Use them wisely and 
well while you may. 

It is true that the future belongs to the 
youth of the world. It is in you that we 
place our hopes, our confidences and our 
aspirations. Spend yourself for God and 
country. Be one who puts something into 
the world rather than takes from it. 
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The history of Gonzaga is steeped in tra- 
dition. Your school was founded in the 
days when our Nation was coming of age. 
In the shadow of the capitol, here in Wash- 
ington, it has grown, as your country 
has grown—great, and uncompromising. 
Through the years, Gonzaga has been 
blessed with wise administration and teach- 
ing method. These find their fruition here 
today, as they have on other graduation days 
for over 130 years. Retain what has been 
taught to you. Return often and always to 
these halls, to refresh your memories and to 
refurbish your ideals. Return, if only to 
visit, but return. For it is here that you 
have been given a great possession—it is here 
you have become men. 

And so men of Gonzaga, on this your 
graduation day in 1954, with all sincerity of 
heart, I hail you. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity that has been mine today. 

With congratulations and best wishes for 
the years to come—years to record your 
leadership—i wish you good luck, Godspeed, 
and I wish you goodby. 


H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include in these re- 
marks a petition signed by citizens of 
Portland, Oreg., in my congressional dis- 
trict, with reference to H. R. 1227, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional Representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from committee 
and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We also 
request that you present the petitions to 
the House and to have a note made of them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mrs. Victor A. Johnson, Mrs. Carl R. 
Hammer, Carl Hammer, Mrs. Wm. Pur- 
ves, Mabel A. Root, George H. Root, 
Lenora Glover, Gerhart R. Knutson, 
Elisabeth Huber, E. L. Milliken, Robert 
V. Hagell, Evangeline Sheppard, Aus- 
tin Ricketts, Katherine Ricketts, A. J. 
Oeder, Inez M. Bowman, Mary A. Fer- 
rier, Hazel L. Tonkin, Christine E. 
Blomfield, Edna N. Oeder, Mrs. Roy B. 
Kelly, Mrs. Rena Clisby, Mrs. Mary 
Welch, Mrs. Lucinda L. Haak, Mr. Geo. 
Westcott, Mrs. Alice Dunlap, Mrs. 
Winnie G. Boylan, Mrs. L. C. Van 
Winkle, Betty S. Weatherby, Jermie M. 
Smith, Barent J. Borcourt, Myrtle S. 
Borcourt, Bessie E. Sanders, Ethel M. 
Smith, Frances M. Smith, Minnie 
Malmsten, S. T. Malmsten, C. G. Shay, 
Fred Sanders, Grace Carleton, Mary 
Dickman, Minnie E. Schad, C. S. Schad, 
Evelyn M. Aaron, Dorothy M. Irwin, 
Lila Curnow, Del Knutson, Dorothy 
Buck, Grace B. Hampton, Mrs. Lillie 
Thompson, Beulah I. Lepley, Ben W. 
Taylor, Nellie M. Brown, M. C. Shelton, 
Don R. Hampton, Elaine B. Naglee, 
Ruth B. Idol, all of Portland, Oreg. 
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The House Mustn’t Scuttle Public 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, Providence, 
R. L, on Wednesday, June 16, 1954. 


Tue Hovse Mustn't ScuTTr.Le PuBLic Hovusinc 


The House Rules Committee was not act- 
ing for the public welfare when it ruled out 
a conference committee compromise on the 
public housing provision of the administra- 
tion’s general housing bill. When the House 
passed its version of this measure, it made 
no provision whatever for a continuance of 
new public housing construction despite Mr. 
Eisenhower's recommendation that 35,000 
additional units of such housing be built 
anually during the next 4 years. 

The Senate wisely heeded the President’s 
advice that the public housing program 
should not be interrupted. In voting con- 
tinuance of the prorgam, it not only well 
discharged a public duty but gave both the 
administration and the supporters of pub- 
lic housing across the Nation -fresh confi- 
dence that the House would reverse its posi- 
tion. Certainly the lower Chamber should 
do so. And the administration is clearly 
justified in bringing all possible pressure on 
legislative leaders to persuade the Rules 
Committee to withdraw its nonnegotiation 
ruling in the joint conference. 

Despite the bill’s provisions for giving 
small-income families more liberal financial 
assistance on more extended terms for repay- 
ment of their mortgage loans, the fulfillment 
of the home-owning ambition of such fam- 
ilies will not solve the problem of adequate 
housing for countless other families who 
cannot afford independent home ownership. 
For these families the only hope for decent 
housing in conformity with minimum stand- 
ards of social welfare is public housing. The 
House Members who are trying to scuttle 
this part of Mr. Eisenhower’s program are 
not keeping faith with either the President 
or the public, 


Little Items That Make Big News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we often 
say that inflation is the world’s biggest 
thief. Here is proof. If you were a 
married man with two dependents in 
1939 and earned $77 a week, you have 
to be making $173 a week today to be just 
as welloff. That is why the Eisenhower 
administration is battling so hard to cut 
down Federal spending from the record 
levels reached under the Democrats. 

Some folks thought the Smith Act was 
only conversation and that the Commu- 
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nist Party leaders would just burrow 
underground. As of now, 109 Red agents 
have been arrested under this law, and 
their yelps of anguish can be heard aj 
the way to Moscow. 


Under the Eisenhower administration, 
the Federal Government has eliminateg 
the use of 7,000 automobiles, saving the 
taxpayers $2 million a year; new pur. 
chasing procedures by the Genera! Sery. 
ices Administration are saving us $67 
million annually; new licensing pro. 
cedure is giving us $30 million more in 
revenues each year. It all adds up—our 
way, for a change, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages: (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shill be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to excced 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the fioor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Free World at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me today at Temple University, en- 
titled “The Free World at the Cross- 
roads”: 

President Johnson, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, alumni, 
students, and friends of Temple University, 
it is indeed a great honor and privilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex- 
ercises. It isa far greater honor to be chosen 
to receive the honorary degree of doctor of 
humanitarian service and to be accepted 
into the fellowship of alumni of Temple 
University. 

You who are being graduated today will 
find, I am sure, that your alma mater has 
equipped you well with all that any college 
or university can give its students of general 
knowledge and intellectual disciplines. If 
there is reason for concern regarding your 
generation, it is not regarding the excellence 
of your training in whatever has been your 
particular field of study; it is more likely 
‘to be with respect to the intelligence of your 
citizenship, and the depth and strength of 
your faith. For these must be of a higher 
order than my generation has demonstrated, 
or there may not long be a society in which 
you will have opportunity to use with suc- 
cess and satisfaction the knowledge and skills 
you have worked so long and hard to acquire 
here. 

In a few moments, most of you will be- 
come bachelor of arts or of science. Some 
of you will become masters or doctors; others 
will go on to earn those degrees later. But 
before any of these, you are citizens. You 
are, or will be, parents and taxpayers. You 
are trustees of a great and noble heritage of 
freedom—trustees of a political and economic 
order which permitted even those of you who 
came from humblest circumstances, as did I, 
to get the expensive education which we 
could never have dreamed of obtaining in 
most countries of the world. 

The civilization of which you and I are 
trustees is today in great peril. It is under 
attack on every continent. For the first 
time, I think, in man’s existence on this 
planet, all cultures, all countries, all peoples 
are in turmojl and conflict. at the same time. 

It is not an old-fashioned struggle for 
territory. It is a struggle for control of 
man. 

It is a struggle of arms, as is obvious to 
all. 

it is also a struggle of economic systems; 
which will crack up first? 

It is a conflict of educational systems; 
which will produce not only the smartest 
minds, but the toughest wills? 

It is a conflict of political and social sys- 
tems; which will allow man to achieve the 
largest measure of the things he most de- 
sires, so that he will be willing to die if 
necessary in defense of the system? 
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It is a conflict of religious faiths; are 
there or are there not moral laws written 
into the fabric of the universe and the na- 
ture of man, which, like other natural laws, 
can be violated but not broken? 

Like most wars, this worldwide cold war 
on all fronts has been a seesaw affair for 
a long time. The free world has won a 
round here; the Communist world has won 
the next round there. 

But, again like most wars, after a period 
of apparently indecisive maneuvering and 
attrition, one side or the other begins to 
gain the ascendancy; the opposing side be- 
gins to weaken and splinter. That is the 
moment of peril. Unless resolute action is 
taken to reverse the trend, it proceeds with 
rapidly increasing velocity. 

I think we must admit that the free world 
is now approaching that crossroads. It can- 
not lose much more ground without begin- 
ning to disintegrate. The place where we 
have been losing alarmingly is in Asia. 

When history is written, I suspect it will 
say that the greatest victory Stalin ever 
won was in the American mind: getting us 
to concentrate on Europe while he was work- 
ing to get Asia. Not because he did not 
want Europe, but because conquest of Asia 
would be the cheapest and surest way to get 
Europe—and get it intact, with its great 
industrial workshop ready to use to pro- 
duce the weapons and goods with which 
to destroy us, instead of in useless rubble as 
it would be if the Soviets had to attack it. 

We gave our first attention to the war 
that might be—in Europe; while the Kremlin 
gave its attention to the war that was—in 
Asia. 

As a result, all the gains we have made in 
Europe since the war are jeopardized by the 
losses we sustained in Asia, largely because 
we refused to see its importance. For ex- 
ample, the weakest spot in Europe is France. 
But it is not because of threats to her in 
Europe, it is because of the exhaustion and 
defeatism resulting from her long struggle 
in Indochina against Communist subversion 
and aggression, disguised as nationalism. 

The Communists could not have put such 
a drain on France in Indochina without the 
Communist conquest of China—just as the 
Korean war could not have been without 
the Communist occupation of Manchuria, 
arranged by ourselves, and the conquest of 
China which inevitably resulted. 

But as Stalin’s greatest victory was in our 
minds, so his greatest mistake was to start 
the Korean war. The free world, by heroic 
effort in Korea, was on the verge of retriev- 
ing ground previously lost in Asia, victory 
was in its grasp, when the Kremlin, through 
Mr. Malik, proposed a cease fire. There were 
many who warned that a true proposal by 
Communists isnot an effort to get peace, but 
a military tactic. It is a move not to end a 
war, but to win the war. The Chinese had 
learned that through three painful experi- 
ences with Communist truces between 1927 
and 1947. But we would not listen to the 
Chinese. 

The Communists could not win among the 
Koreans, because the Koreans had tasted 
freedom and had the will to defend it. So 
the Reds proposed a truce in Korea in order 
to shift to Indochina, because that was the 
weakest spot in Asia. It was the one coun- 
try where the people had not yet been given 
their full freedom. And only for such a cause 
as their own freedom will people make the 
heroic effort necessary to win this kind of a 


struggle. Our evaluation of the crisis in 
Indochina must be based not on the fate of 
a French colony, but on its significance for 
the whole world struggle. 

Today one-third of the people of the world 
are associated together as the free world, 
led, but not controlled by, the United States. 
That free world is locked in a titanic con- 
flict with another one-third of the world’s 
eS totally controlled by the Krem- 

n. 

Who holds the balance of power? The 
other one-third. 

Where do they live? In the 12 countries 
constituting a series of peninsulas and island 
groups lying around China as a giant cres- 
cent from Korea to Iran. 

Which way are these almost 800 million 
people to go—with the free world or with the 
Kremlin? This can be the most important 
question of the 20th century. This is where 
the free world must pull itself together, 
quickly, and be as alert, united, and deter- 
mined as the Communist world; or be pre- 
pared to go down like a house of cards, 

What are the overall prospects in this 
Asian third of the world, still on the fence? 

The chief impressions gained from 2 trips 
to these 12 countries within a year are as 
follows: 

1. Most of their people and loaders are now 
awake to the nature and objectives of the 
Communist world conspiracy. One unadul- 
terated benefit of the war in Korea is that it 
tied down the Communist forces there for 3 
years during which the truth about what 
communism had done to people in China 
became known to the rest of Asia, through 
the Chinese refugees and Communist POW's 
in Korea. The agrarian reformer myth is 
ended in Asia, if still, unfortunately, popping 
up occasionally in England and America. 

2. The peoples of free Asia today fear com- 
munism instead of half-welcoming it on the 
basis of its promised utopia, as they might 
have done 4 years ago. They now know Com-. 
munist conquest would mean the end of the 
precious freedom from foreign control which 
they have won so recently and at such great 
cost. 

3. Most of them want to be on the side of 
the United States and the free world. They 
realize that offers the best chance for them 
to retain their national independence. 

4. But they hesitate to take an open stand 
for the free world because they are uncer- 
tain as to the clarity and constancy of its 
purpose and policy with respect to them. 
They are afraid that if the Kremlin were to 
offer to the West, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
some sort of package settlement which 
would appear to give the white peoples peace 
and security, we in the West might accept 
it—at the expense of the territory, rights, 
and freedom of the nonwhite peoples of Asia. 
They do not forget Yalta. 

This is the main reason for their neutral- 
ism. We cannot expect them to take a firm 
stand on our side unless and until we make 
it clear to them that if they do we will not 
let them down. / 

5. They know this planet cannot exist half 
slave and half free. They know they do not 
have the strength to determine the outcome. 
They know the free world does have the 
strength; but that it does not yet have the 
will or the unity—because it still does not 
really believe its own survival is at stake. 

Many in Asia, especially in Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines, believe that, if 
the free world wins the war for Asia, there 
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will not be a war for the world; but that 


if it does not win the war for Asia, there 
will be a war for the world and the odds 
will be against the free world’s winning it. 
I concur in those views. 

What can be done to start winning the 
war for Asia, or at least to stop losing it? 

1. We must recognize that the Communist 
objective in Asia is the same as everywhere 
else, to weaken the free world, and especially 
to isolate and destroy the United States 
which is all that now stands between the 
Eremlin and total world conquest. 

2. We must understand that a world war 
is not the most immediate danger. The first 
stage in the Communist program is always 
to subvert the weak, mostly in Asia. The 
second is to confuse and divide the strong, 
mostly in Europe. All-out war becomes ad- 
vantageous to them only as the final knock- 
out blow. 

3. We must keep ourselves and our allies 
as strong and united as possible. At the 
same time we must try to help the weak 
become stronger and better fed and freer in 
order to enable them to resist internal sub- 
version by the Reds. 

4. We must prevent our enemies from gain- 
ing greater strength. We must not let the 
Reds win any more diplomatic victories. 
Admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would be the greatest possible diplo- 
matic victory. Free Asia will crumble once 
it becomes convinced the Communists are 
going to win. Admission to the U. N. would 
mean to Asia, and should mean to us, that 
the Reds have already won. 

5. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories. That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them? 
If they are our enemies, how can anyone 
suggest we help them become stronger? 

6. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America 
to intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would be a political victory for the Reds. 
It would enable them to convince millions 
in Asia not that we are helping orientals to 
defend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend European colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate 
worse than they hate the Communist im- 
perialism which they have not been under. 

* 7. We must not let the Communists win any 
more military victories. We must strive to 
create the Pacific Pact which the United 
States Congress called for in 1949—an alli- 
ance of the free nations of southeast Asia 
and the Pacific to resist further Communist 
expansion. The Asian peoples will join such 
a@ pact only if they know it is for their own 
freedom. They will not believe it is for their 
freedom unless the alliance has as its nucleus 
genuinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States is one) 
which the European powers support; rather 
an alliance of western nations which the 
people of Asia are supposed to support. 

8. We must recognize that we cannot 
achieve rea] security in Asia until the forces 
of freedom succeed in weakening, loosening, 
and eventually breaking, the hold of the 
Communist regime in China. To break that 
regime would immediately remove the danger 
to the rest of east and south Asia. Until 
Communist China is broken, no measures to 
save those areas are likely to have lasting 
success. 

9. We must give greater encouragement 
and assistance to the free Chinese on For- 
mosa to enable them to maintain that stra- 
tegic island as a symbol of national freedom, 
@ constant threat to the Communists’ flank, 
and a base for smuggling agents and suitable 
supplies to the China mainland in order to 
keep hope alive and to enable the resistance 
forces to do to the Reds exactly what the 
Reds did to the Na’ com- 
munications, isolate the cities, disrupt the 
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economy. That is, when the Chinese Com- 
munists are in trouble at home, we must do 
all we can to keep them in trouble, not help 
them out of it. 

10. We must recognize that the most im- 
portant ally of all, because the most depend- 
able, and the one in a position to do the 
enemy most damage, is the nearly 800 mil- 
lion oppressed peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. We must not be- 
tray their hopes or weaken their resolve or 
undercut their position by any act that 
would increase the strength or influence or 
prestige of Communists anywhere. 

When there is already such determined op- 
position behind the Iron Curtain as was dem- 
onstrated by the revolt in East Germany just 
&@ year ago today, and by the refusal of Chi- 
nese prisoners of war in Korea to return even 
to their homes and families as long as they 
are in a China enslaved by the Communists, 
there is reason for great hope, not despair— 
if we in the free world will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 
make on this issue is a moral decision. Shall 
we put our faith for the future in millions of 
people? Or in deals with a handful of 
tyrants? 

In the oppressed? Or in their oppressors? 

What are the prospects for such an Ameri- 
can policy? I believe they are good. 
Whether there still is time, or whether it is 
already too late to halt and reverse the 
Kremlin's relentless march of the last decade 
remains to be seen. Here are some indica- 
tions: 

1. Our Government, too, is becoming more 
aware of the nature and methods of the 
Communist world conspiracy. So it is de- 
manding deeds, not words from Communist 
governments. For without deeds, words are 
useless. We do not intend to be party to 
any new Munich or Yalta. 

Some are calling the Geneva Conference 
a failure. But history may regard it as one 
of the few conferences that we did not lose. 
At least, we have not yet given away any- 
thing that belonged to someone else, in 
order to get a worthless piece of paper to 
Wave as pitiful evidence of supposed success. 

2. Our Government is now aware that this 
planet is one strategic area, so there is more 
balanced attention to Asia and Europe. Wit- 
ness the new Joint Chiefs of Staff—all ex- 
perts on Asia, for the first time in our his- 
tory. The illusion that we can keep Europe 
free without a free Asia is ended. The illu- 
sion that we can keep the rest of Asia free 
without a free China will have to be ended, 
too. 

3. Our Government is aware that effective 
Tesistance to the Communist threat in Asia 
just now is more a military than an economic 
matter. The Reds have never been able to 
seize a single country, beginning with Russia 
itself, except by force of arms. Hence there 
is more emphasis on military aid to coun- 
tries with the will to use it than on general 
economic aid to those without such a will. 

4. Our Government is aware that in deal- 
ing with this enemy, our best military 
weapon, both to prevent a world war, or to 
win such a war if the Reds start it, is not 
local resistance around the periphery of the 
satellites, but the capacity to destroy the 
centers and bases which supply and control 
the satellites. Hence there is more emphasis 
on air and sea where we are strongest and 
can best get at the real enemy, if he insists 
on war; and less emphasis on land where he 
is strongest and we can do him least dam- 
age. What he has most of is boys; what we 
have fewest of is boys. Therefore, we are 
not going to permit the main conflict to be 
one of boys. 

5. Our Government is increasingly aware 
that our strongest ally in this struggle for 
survival is the peoples behind the curtain. 
The best way to influence our enemies is to 
stand steadfastly by our friends, especially 
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those who are already fighting the enemy 
from within and may make it unnecessary 
for the rest of us to fight it from without, 

The achieving of a world of freedom angq 
peace depends upon our understanding more 
deeply than we have the principles on which 
our own Nation was founded and grew great, 
I believe that the system of government by 
voluntary federation under law which our 
fathers established here represents the best 
set of political ideas ever put together in one 
place in the world’s history. I think they 
are the hope of mankind. Our task is to 
make them work better than we have here 
at home, and help them spread throughout 
the world—with all our hearts and souls, as 
well as with our minds. 

Commencement is a day of judgment on 
yesterday—and the judgment is good, else 
you would not be here. 

But commencement is also a day of deci- 
sion for tomorrow. No generation can live 
by defending its past. It must win the 
future. This will be the most crucial test 
of your education. I am confident that you 
will make good. 





Statements by Senator McClellan at the 
So-Called McCarthy Hearings on June 
17, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, during the course of the so- 
called McCarthy-Army hearings, my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
{[Mr. McCLeELLan], made some very 
statesmanlike remarks. He made a 
statement early in the session of the 
committee, and another statement at the 
conclusion of the hearings which have 
been going on for some weeks. I ask 
unanimous consent that both statements 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments wtre ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR MCCLELLAN AT MoEkEN- 

Inc Session or McCartHy-ArmMy HEARINGS, 

JUNE 17, 1954 


Senator McCLEe.itan. Mr. Chairman, there 
may be those who get a great deal of com- 
fort out of such harangues as have been 
injected into these ings this morning, 
but I doubt if the fine, loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can citizenship particularily appreciate it. I 
think some of the proceedings in these hear- 
ings have disgusted the public with the 
conduct of some of us who have participated 
in it. Isay that regretfully. Because I think 
the American people believe and have a right 
to expect the United States Senate and its 
committees to conduct the proceedings of 
this Government with dignity, with solem- 
nity and in a spirit of service to country 
rather than as a show and as an attempt to 
ridicule and to smear. 

I seriously regret many things that have 
happened in the course of these hearings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could answer you 
quite facetiously. I could very well say that 
instead of having a famous memo of under- 
standing that it has turned out to be an in- 
famous memo of misunderstanding. I do 
not know what transpired. I am not pal- 
ticularly concerned. Although a member of 
the catmautitee, I was not invited to partici- 
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pate. Therefore, it was purely a partisan 
action and the party responsible, and the 
members of that party who conducted the 
proceedings in that fashion, simply have to 
take the responsibility, 

+ But, Mr. Chairman, I can say to you this 
morning that you have testified eloquently, 
eloquently, more so than I can express, to the 
ineptness, to the lack of capacity of this ad- 
ministration and the Republican Party to 
conduct the affairs of Government without 
turmoil and harangue. 

I don’t know what happened. I don't 
know whether anyone was deceived or not. 
But I do know that before supper, this 
luncheon soured cn the stomach of the Sec- 
retary of the Army. You can take from now 
until doomsday to explain it if you want to. 
I may say to you in all candor, and I say it 
sincerely, I believe the American people will 
agree with me that if you Republicans would 
consult with the Democrats a little more, and 
take us into your confidence, and welcome 
our help, you will have a better administra- 
tion and a better government. 

Bear in mind that everything that is under 
investigation here now occurred when the 
Democratic Members were not on this com- 
mittee. We were off of this committee in 
protest of a development and a situation that 


obviously led to this tragic situation. I can 
do no more except to offer to assist. I didn’t 
send for Mr. Adams or Mr. Stevens. They 


came to me. They didn’t come to me with 
the advice and the counsel of a Mr. Clark 
Clifford. They came to me with the advice 
and counsel and upon the instructions, as I 
understand it, of Mr. Bill Robers, who is next 
to the highest legal authority in this Govern- 
ment today and under this administration. 
What are we to do as Democrats? We are 
not invited to participate until a row de- 
velops between the Republicans. Then you 
seek our advice. I gave the best advice I 
know. I immediately told Mr. Adams to go 
to the Republican members of this committee 
and, with respect to the story that he re- 
lated to me, I told him I would not touch it 
unless he gave it to me in writing. 

Ican do no more than that, Mr. Chairman, 
to help you. I have throughout the course 
of these hearings tried to keep them on 
track, tried to keep out the extraneous mat- 
ters, and do a dignified job, and bring these 
hearings to a conclusion by getting all of 
the testimony that was pertinent and rele- 
vant so that we might have the benefit of it 
when we undertake to perform our solemn 
duty of writing a report. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you now that if 
these hearings are concluded today, and I 
know you are going to conclude them, with- 
out the testimony of the three witnesses 
whom I urged this committee to subpena, 
Mr. Clifford, Mr. Schine. and General Lawton, 
then this record will not be complete, and 
these hearings will not be through, and very 
important testimony, essential for a full and 
proper consideration of the issues involved, 
will be forever foreclosed us. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we can end 
these hearings in a spirit of real American- 
ism, not on a partisan issue, although par- 
tisan issues have been injected, I think 
wrongfully so, but they are here. May I 
say to you that so far as I am concerned, I 
am a Democrat, but I place the security and 
welfare of my country above any party. 
ConcLuDING SaTEMENT oF SENATOR JOHN L. 

McCLELLAN, JUNE 17, 1954 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In much of 
what you have said, I fully agree. I express, 
too, my appreciation to all of those who have 
unfortunately been compelled to participate 
in these proceedings, and who performed 
their duties by attending the hearings and 
reporting them, by medium of press, radio, 
and television, 


Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say, how- 
most 


ever, that this has been one of the 
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disagreeable, one of the most difficult, public 
services that it has ever been my duty to 
perform, I had no animosity toward any- 
one, toward any individual, when these hear- 
ings began. I think I can say without any 
reservation whatsoever that I hold no ani- 
mosity now toward anyone involved in these 
proceedings. I did say in the beginning, Mr. 
Chairman, in that brief statement that I 
made when we opened these hearings, that 
the charges and countercharges that gave 
rise to this controversy were of such a grave 
nature as to make these proceedings manda- 
tory. 

I think that statement was true. I also 
said that the charges and the accusations 
were so diametrically in conflict that, as I 
saw it then, they could not possibly be recon- 
ciled. 

I do not believe the testimony that has 
been given here over these long weeks can 
now, by any process of reasoning, be recon- 
ciled. 

I further stated at the beginning of the 
hearings, Mr. Chairman, that we, the Demo- 
crat members, would wholeheartedly under- 
take to cooperate with and assist the ma- 
jority in making these hearings impartial, 
fair, and thorough, to the end that that 
which was true might be revealed and that 
which is false be exposed without regard to 
any of the personalities that might be in- 
volved. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I have kept that 
pledge. 

You, my colleagues on this committee, the 
personalities involved in the controversy, this 
audience and above all the American people 


‘who have witnessed this proceeding, may be 


my judges as to whether I have been sincere 
and conscientious and faithful in trying to 
perform that trust. 

I am compelled to say in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, that the series of events, actions, 
and conduct that precipitated the ugly but 
serious charges and countercharges that 
made these lengthy and unpleasant public 
hearings mandatory, I think, will be recog- 
nized and long remembered as one of the 
most disgraceful episodes in the history of 
our Government. 

Simply to say that this series of events is 
regrettable is a gross understatement. They 
are deplorable and unpardonable. There 
is no valid excuse or justification for this sit- 
uation having occurred, and it will now be- 
come our solemn duty, the duty of this com- 
mittee, to undertake to determine and fix 
the responsibility. 

I think that is a part of our responsibility. 
We have a tremendous amount of testimony 
here, much of it irrelevant, some of it com- 
petent, but some of it goes directly to the 
issues involved. 

In trying to determine or come to a con- 
clusion and t@ a decision, I shall undertake 
to be as judicial as my capacity will permit, 
to weigh that which I think relevant and 
discard that which I consider to be irrelevant. 

Something has been said here this after- 
noon about cooperation of the Democrats. 
Mr. Chairman, you can always have the co- 
operation of this Democrat in anything that 
is right, and certainly you can have it whole- 
heartedly to the full extent and limit of 
my energies and capacities when the sole 
purpose and the primary purpose of any 
action is to ferret out Communists or to 
expose Communist infiltration. 

I say that because I don’t think I have ever 
been accused of not being willing to face 
the test. 

Mr. Chairman, tt is easy to ask for coopera- 
tion, but the best way to get it is to recipro- 
cate. I recall when I begged this committee 
not to take an action that would drive the 
Democrat members away from it. I did it 
on principle, Mr. Chairman. I begged you 
not to silence the voice of the Democrat 
members of this committee. Our voices were 
silenced, and we left the committee. 
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These things occurred during our absence, 
and I let the public judge in this closing 
hour whether any Democrat was responsible, 
as has been intimated here, for what hap- 
pened that necessitated and brought about 
these proceedings. 

I trust that the American people will not 
judge these proceedings as the best or as 
regular proceedings of the United States 
Senate. 


I do not think we have altogether lived up 
to the dignity and prestige of this body in 
which I am honored and privileged to serve. 
I think we could have conducted the hearing 
a little better, and I will take my share of 
any responsibility that falls upon us for that. 
But I would hate for the country to think, 
the people of the Nation to think, that this 
is a fair sample of the proceedings and the 
manner of conducting proceedings in the 
highest lawmaking body in the world. 


Mr. Chairman, I can only pledge that in 
the further duties we have to perform here, I 
shall try to be as conscientious and as sin- 
cere and as fair and impartial as I possibly 
can to arrive at a just decision and the 
proper action to be taken thereon. 





Public Opinion Survey, 11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been in Congress I have 
conducted a public opinion survey among 
the people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which is located on the 
northwest side of the city of Chicago. 
This year 29,900 questionnaires were sent 
out and 4,804 returns were tabulated. A 
scattering of approximately 200 more re- 
turns came in after the results were put 
together. The results represent a re- 
turn of approximately 17 percent which, 
according to professional sampling aver- 
ages, is a good response. 

Every attempt was made to obtain an 
impartial distribution of these question- 
naires. A questionnaire was sent to each 
of the 3,800 persons on my Newsletter 
mailing list, and the balance to people 
picked at random from every single vot- 
ing precinct in the district, with no 
knowledge as to party affiliation or past 
voting record. It was felt this method 
would provide the most nearly perfect 
sample possible of the views of a repre- 
sentative cross section of the people in 
the 11th District. 

As the representative of the people in 
the 11th Illinois District, it has been my 
political philosophy to speak to the Con- 
gress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of representing the 
will of the majority of the people in my 
district, where that majority will is de- 
termined, and assuming, of course, the 
majority will is not contrary to the Con- 
stitution nor to the general welfare of the 
country. If in my conscience I believed 
the majority viewpoint to be contrary to 
either the Constitution or the welfare of 
the country as a whole, it would then be 
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my duty to inform the people as to why I 
felt their judgment was not in accord- 
ance with these criteria. Thus far in my 
4 years in Congress, I cannot recall a 
single instance where it has been neces- 
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sary for me to depart from voting the 
majority will of my constituents, as made 
known to me. 

The breakdown of the 4,804 replies 
tabulated is as follows: 








Yes No No answer 








Num-| Per- | Num-|.Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 





1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a 
member of the United Nations? ___. .| 3,218 67.9 | 1,436 29. 9 150 3.1 
2. Are you in favor of admitting China as a member of the 
United Nations? 604 12.6 | 3,949 82.2 251 5.2 
3. Are you in favor of authorizing United States participation 
in construction of the 8t. Lawrence seaway 4,150 86.4 436 9.1 218 4.5 
4. Are you in favor of a 3-year extension of Rempreral Trade 
Agreements Act with progressive 5-percent tariff reduc- 
tion in each year, to permit easier entry of foreign goods? 2,049 42.7 | 2,376 49.5 379 7.8 
5. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?_| 2, 539 52.9} 1,757 36.6 508 10.5 
6. Do you favor trade with Communist China and Russia? _. 561 11.7 | 4,027 83. 9 216 4.4 
7. Do you favor further arms and military aid to foreign 
I a icnihiniet iedidian einai th ta wainaicia ht 2, 195 45.7 | 2,229 46.4 380 7.9 
#. Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4 program) to 
nations for development of backward nations? _____-___- 2, 616 &.4/ 1,861 38.8 327 6.8 
9. Do you approve the present prohibition of secondary boy- 
cotts under the Taft-Hartley law? (A secondary boycott 
is a boycott by a aoe not directly involved in a labor- 
management dispute. -| 2,608 4.3 1, 667 34.7 529 11.0 
10. Do you favor retention ai the fundamentals of Taft-Hartle +y 
EE cutd neiocieniiitiieeaed . -| 3,730 77.7 703 14.6 371 7.7 
11. Do you agree with Pre »sident Eisenhower’s reconimenda- 
tions that the Taft-Hartley law should give employees 
right to vote on whether or not they should strike? | 4,471 $3.1 199 41 134 2.8 
12. Do you agree that farm and other cooperatives should ‘be 
Pi ininietnandnndddendinbevenininiininindeadinnn iene nee 4, 027 83.9 622 10.8 255 5.3 
13. Do you favor continued support of basic farm products at 
0 Pe SE BE gw occt ainda wisetintes entities 836 17.4} 3,552 74.0 416 8.6 
14. Do you agree with Preside nt Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson on their cut in dairy price supports by reducing 
ET Wet Cindi: hactip agers an caishootenncs ued 3, 970 82.7 481 10.0 353 7.3 
15. Do you favor removal of restrictions on the amount of 
money earned by one receiving social-security benefits? 
(Under present law a person over 65 earning more than 
$75 per month loses his social-security benefits for that 
UD iin casing oie ARs Maal inad dep iitetiaks mitten 4, 028 83.9 647 13.4 129 2.7 
16, Are you in favor of President Eisenbower’s recommenda- 
tions to increase socia! security dollar benefits and to in- 
crease the num ber of people covered by the social security 
law? -| 3,995 82.3 642 13.4 207 4.3 
17. Do you “favor use and “development “of atomic ‘energy by 
private industry in our own coumtry?__._.............-.- 4, 152 86. 5 469 9.8 183 37 
18. Do you favor dismissing Government employees who in- 
voke Sth amendment in order net to answer questions 
about Communist activities?___ Sacoonhtaunanel’ Mh wee £9. 4 370 7.7 138 2.9 
19. Do you favor allowing 18- year-olds | Ue go5 hae 2, 161 45.0 2, 511 52.3 132 2.7 
20. Do you approve the Eisenhower administration to date? _- 2, 784 &.0] 1,246 25.9 774 16.1 
21. Are you in.favor of the plan of gradually reducing income 
tax on corporate dividends?. -................-..-.------- 2, 595 4.0; 1,822 37.9 387 8.1 
22. Do you feel that business conditions and unemployment 
will materially influence yar voting in November elec- 
icine iiiamnencachikotsnsndenelthadentbenntnknesthns 1, 922 40.0 | 2,669 55.6 213 4.4 
23. Do you favor an additional 35, 000 public housing units in 
Cn OE TN ine dg ct cent ee oenestnc oben 2, 561 63.3) 1,965 40.9 278 4&8 
24. Do you think that Senator McCantHy’s Senate committee 
should continue to reves! to the American people such 
Communist or subversive activities as it has already 
SOUREIIET .... .cceapntuccecindoperesennchatanausmentoioagess 3, 620 75.4 918 19.1 266 5.5 





Five of the questions on this year's 
survey are the same questions as the five 
that were asked in the 1953 survey. In 
order to bring out the changes in trend, 
I have set forth below for comparison 
the 1953 percentage results on these five 
questions: 











Percentage 
Yes | No 
14. Are you in favor of the United States 
continuing as a member of the 
United Nations?___. -| 4.1) 35.9 
15. Do you favor further arms and mili- 
tary aid to foreign nations?.._.......| 44.7 | 65.3 
16. Do you favor continued economic aid 
(point 4 program) to foreign nations 
for the development of backward 
nations? ____. 4.3) 36.7 
21. Do you approve ‘of the Republican 
foreign policy in general? _ -----| 78.5] 21.5 
22. Do you approve of the Eisenhower 
administration to date?_...........- 4.2) 16.8 





Tt is to be noted that in the percentage 
of “yes” and “no” answers tabulated in 
the 1953 questionnaire just above, the 
“no” answers were not included in the 
percentage breakdown. 


Americanism and the Communist Menace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address which I delivered be- 
fore the Idaho State Elks convention at 
Idaho Falls on June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From Appress or SENATOR HENRY 
DworsHak Berore Ipano State E.Ks 
CONVENTION, IpaHo Fa.is, June 11, 1954 
It is no longer proper to express oneself on 

patriotism or Americanism because it has 
become fashionable to smear anyone so dar- 
ing with a charge of flagwaving. My friends, 
there is something wrong when such words 
as “patriotism” and “Americanism” have 
come to be regarded as reactionary words. 
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Having come through two decades of een. 
nomic materialism, this country cannot a;. 
ford the luxury of political materialism, too, 
It would be the end. If we lose our love of 
country, we shall lose our country. Today 
we are seeing this love of country, this pa. 
triotism, being choked to death by ridicy; e, 
and I mean ridicule by conspiracy. 

Some people question that we have a Com. 
munist menace in our country. They haye 
tried and are trying to discredit the efforts of 
congressional investigating committees to 
dig out and expose Communists and com. 
munism. They have sniped at the adminis. 
tration for its efforts to fight these sup. 
versives. 

Don’t be misled, There is a Communist 
menace, a serious one, right in our own 
United States. So far we have only lifted one 
corner of the veil hiding the activities of the 
Soviet fifth column in the United States, 
And these enemies are not all Russians, 
Most of them are men and women who were 
reared in this country. They speak English, 
with our native southern drawl, with our 
western twang, or with the down-East tongue 
of our New Engiand. They have had the 
benefit of America’s free education, and 
they can quote the Constitution (especially 
the fifth amendment) with ease. They re- 
sort to intrigue. They are economica] with 
the truth, but when they use it, they follow 
the precept that it’s not necessary to lie 
when the truth can be misleading. 

They are blindly motivated by one objec. 
tive—to destroy all things American, to cov- 
rupt our Government, weaken our security 
so that we will accept the so-called blessing: 
of a people’s government, the kind they now 
have in Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, in 
Rumania, in Bulgaria, in China, in North 
Korea. 

We must match their blind motivation 
with unadulterated devotion to our own 
country, and I do not mean blind devotion 
either, I am speaking of patriotism built on 
intellectual foundations. Our free institu- 
tions do not need to be defended. They need 
to be repeated, over and over. Patriotism 
my friends, is the catalyst which brings to- 
gether and fuses all of the. elements that 
make a nation strong from within and with- 
out. 

I have told you not to allow yourselves to 
be deceived into believing that there is no 
Communist menace in this country and that 
the administration and congressional com- 
mittees are just hunting headlines instead 
of Reds. On June 2 of this year, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement showing the extent 
of this administration’s activities against 
Communist subversives. I am going to cite 
these accomplishments, not from any par- 
tisan motives—because I believe that our 
country’s leaders are Americans before they 
are Republicans or Democrats—but because 
they show that it can happen here. 

Over a 16-month period, agencies of the 
Department of Justice have arrested 7 Con- 
necticut leaderg of the Communist Party; 
convicted 41 mmunist Party leaders in 
New York, Honolulu, Pittsburgh, Seattle, 
Detroit, and St. Louis; indicted 20 additional 
Communist leaders; ordered the addition of 
62 new organizations to the Justice Depart- 
ment’s list of subversive groups (the total 
is now 255); secured the conviction of 1 
person for treason, 2 for espionage, 8 for 
making false statements to the Government, 
3 for perjury; deported 84 alien subversives; 
ordered deportation of 268 other persons 
with records of subversive activity or affili- 
ation; started denaturalization proceedings 
against 24 persons charged with being sub- 
versives; and barred entry into this country 
of 127 subversive aliens. 

That is a quite a list. To me it is of fright- 
ening significance. But from all the intor- 
mation I have, we have hardly scratched the 
surface in battling this hostile, internal 
army of the enemy. 
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While we are fighting communism from 
within, we cannot allow ourselves to be 
caught like a sitting duck in a pond that is 
surrounded with hunters. We are living in 
a world that is full of movement, and most 
of this movement carries the “made-in- 
Moscow” label. For that reason our ex- 
ternal policy is just as important to our 
national security as is our internal policy. 

The keystone of our foreign relations has 
been the policy of containment, which is 
something like a chess game in which we 
match our pawns against the stronger pieces 
of our opponent. The danger is that pretty 
soon all our pawns are gone and our strong 
points are left exposed. 

We have already witnessed the result of 
this policy in Korea. It should be obvious 
that the policy is foolhardy, if not absurd, 
when we realize that Moscow today domi- 
nates one-third of the world’s population, 
some 800 million people. The United States, 
and those of our allies who are committed 
to the antiaggression policy, muster a popu- 
Jation of some 350 million. And of this 
group, it appears today that only the Ameri- 
cans seem willing to give active support to 
this policy. Gen. Bonner Fellers, a former 
aide to General MacArthur, said recently the 
policy of containment is like a group of chil- 
dren trying to play farmer in the dell with- 
out enough children to join hands and sur- 
round the farmer. And General Fellers has 
seen the results of the policy firsthand, for 
he was with General MacArthur in Japan 
and served as Secretary General of the Allied 
Council for Japan. * * * 

There, in Korea, we suffered 140,000 cas- 
ualties, of which about 30,000 are dead and 
missing. After 3 years of fighting, we signed 
an armistice without a victory. We did not 
drive the Communists out of Korea. The 
Chinese and North Koreans are now far 
stronger than they ever were. I think this 
administration acted wisely in bringing to 
an end the fighting in Korea. We had al- 
lowed ourselves to become involved in a 
hopeless mess that seemed likely to drain 
our military and economic strength for years 
to come unless we were willing to make huge 
blood sacrifices to retrieve a victory that 
was once in our grasp. 

If we should intervene in Indochina, the 
Red Chinese are in a position to take advan- 
tage of an easy opportunity to strike once 
again in Korea. * * * To me, it would ap- 
pear that intervention in Indochina wouid 
be futile, especially on a unilateral basis 
which would reflect the indifference of other 
free nations. 

Let’s say, for the sake of argument, that 
we intervened and drove every living Com- 
munist. out of Indochina. Does this guar- 
antee that Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, and Australia 
will be free from Communist aggression? 
The record shows that there can be no such 
guaranties. It shows that the Communists 
want us to fight a whole series of little wars 
and, then, when we are bled white, we will 
find ourselves confronted with the colossal 
and unimpaired military might of Russia. 

If we were to intervene in Indochina, we 
would be lending credence to the Commu- 
nist propaganda that we are trying to per- 
petuate colonialism in Asia and in the Pa- 
cific. The natives don’t want us there and 
they want to be free. We must direct our 
diplomacy to help free Asia’s millions. And 
we must be prepared to help them defend 
themselves against communism by training 
and arming them. But they must have their 
own desire for survival. We must not send 
our own boys to do their fighting. 

There is a tendency among some of us to 
build up a Maginot line of hope against the 
possibility of a Soviet attack against the 
United States and free Europe. They point 
to the strength in Europe under 
NATO. * * * If anyone thinks that NATO 
could stem an all-out attack by the Commu- 
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nist hordes in Europe, he is an unmitigated 
optimist. I have talked to military men in 
Washington, and they tell me that the Red 
army could overrun Europe in a matter of 
weeks, and without using an atom bomb. 

Well, that’s the picture, a dismal one, but 
not hopeless. In talking about the situation 
with military men, they agree that while the 
situation looks grim, the task of coping with 
the Communist menace is not insuperable. 
They would set up a program containing at 
least two basic parts, and I must admit that 
their suggestions provide attractive possi- 
bilities. 

The first part of this program calls for the 
development of overwhelming air supremacy. 
We have demonstrated that we have the 
capabilities for doing this. And I believe we 
are on the road toward that objective. The 
best military minds in our country and 
abroad agree that in any future war, the side 
winning the battle of the air has the best 
chance for winning the war. That is why I 
am willing to cut spending for foreign aid 
and to spend the money saved on building 
air supremacy. We have to remember this 
stark fact—regardless of the outcome of any 
war in Europe, Soviet planes have the capa- 
bility of striking directly at the United 
States. 

Now, the second step—one which has been 
talked about a great deal but hardly ex- 
ploited. That would be to give full and un- 
qualified support for the underground move- 
ments which exist in the Soviet Union and 
its satellite states. There are numerous in- 
dications that these undergrounds are be- 
coming more active and more effective. We 
must exploit the weaknesses in the Commu- 
nist armor and not try to break through by 
beating our heads agairst it. 


Ferhaps I have followed a pessimistic 
theme here today. But pessimism does not 
mean surrender. It is an antidote for over- 
optimism. I cannot help but think of the 
words of Elbert Hubbard, who said: 


“There is no failure except in no longer 
trying. - 

“There is no defeat except from within, 
no really insurmountable barrier save our 
own inherent weakness of purpose.” 


We have sent our boys, our dollars, and our 
brains abroad in an effort to promote those 
principles for which America stands. We 
have not succeeded and we cannot succeed 
until we ourselves become militant crusaders 
for those ideals. They are not material 
things. They are spiritual in nature. They 
are the sound principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States—the principles of 
eternal truth. 





Testimonial to Dr. Frank §. Horne and 
Mr. John Ihider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, May 10, 1954, an event 
took place in the city of Washington 
which I believe to be highly significant in 
the relations of government to its people 
in a democracy. In the midst of sharp 
criticism of and attacks upon. devoted 
public officials, a neighborhood associa- 
tion of Negro citizens tendered a testi- 
monial to two public servants—one Ne- 
gro, the other white—one a local official, 
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the other a Federal officer. The citizens 
were expressing their gratitude for dis- 
tinguished and humane service beyond 
the ordinary call of duty by these public 
officials in helping to save the homes of 
some 176 Negro families. This action by 

a group of local Negro citizens consti- 

tutes, in my opinion, a unique contribu- 

tion to the cause of interracial good will 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

I refer to the testimonial tendered on 
May 10, 1954, by the Ivy City-Trinidad 
Citizens’ Association, Inc., District of 
Columbia, to Dr. Frank S. Horne, assist- 
ant to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and to Mr. John 
Ihlder, former Executive Director, Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority. 
Plaques were presented to the honorees 
in a public meeting at the Samuel 
Wheatley School “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service and humane consid- 
eration of the tenants in the Ivy City 
area during the years 1948-50.” 

A report submitted to the meeting by 
the president of the Ivy City-Trinidad 
Citizens’ Association, Inc., stated: 

THE REHOUSING or NEGRO FAMILIES DIs- 
PLACED FROM THE WEST VIRGINIA AVENUE 
TEMPORARY Wark HovusING ProJect—A Re- 
PORT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE Ivy CITY 
CITIZENs AssociaTIoNn, INC. 

May 10, 1954. 

During World War II there was intense 
need for housing in Washington. Many peo- 
ple came here from different sections of the 
country as defense and war workers. The 
Public Housing Administration, through the 
National Capital Housing Authority as local 
agent, erected 176 temporary mobile housing 
units for Negro workers at West Virginia and 
Montana Avenues NE., at Fenwick and West 
Virginia Avenue NE., and on 14th and 15th 
Streets NE. Families lived here all through 
the defense and war years, meanswhile seek- 
ing permanent decent housing in the com- 
munity since, after the war, these temporary 
dwellings were to be torn down. There were 
few such dwellings open to Negro families 
of low income, especially for those with 
children. 

On December 20, 1945—5 days before 
Christmas—these tenants were served evic- 
tion notices, stating that they would have 
to find homes elsewhere since the war hous- 
ing law so required and the owners of the 
land, which had been leased by the Govern- 
ment, wanted the land to expand their busi- 
nesses. From December of 1948 to April of 
1950, there followed a long and involved 
series of negotiations under the leadership 
of the Ivy City Citizens Association to find 
homes for the evicted families and delay the 
eviction until homes were found. On April 
30, 1950, after some 16 months of coordinated 
effort, the last 6 of the 176 families were 
rehoused. 

The effort included the filing of letters, 
petitions, and exhibits, formation of the del- 
egations, and repeated conferences. Repre- 
sentations were made to the President of the 
United States, the District Commissioners, 
and congressional committees, including 
those on Banking and Currency, Appropria- 
tions, and the District of Columbia, as well 
as the Richmond, Va., and Philadelphia field 
offices of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. Delegations formed by the Ivy City 
Citizens Association held repeated confer- 
ences with the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, the Commissioner and staff of the 
PHA, the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the land owners, 
including Safeway Stores, Stewart Motors, 
and Cassin. At one stage, the association 
employed counsel in the person of Judge 
James E. Cobb to represent the interests of 
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the families in court action. Throughout 
this effort the Ivy City Association gained 
the support of 17 districtwide organizations, 
including the Federation of Civic Organiza- 
tions, the Urban League, the Ministerial Al- 
liance, NAACP, and others, as well as news- 
papers like the Afro-American, Pittsburgh 
Courier, Evening Star, Post, and News. 

The civic leadership in this citywide effort 
was discharged by Lewis W. Crowe, president 
of the Ivy City Citizens Association. Con- 
sistent governmental cooperation was pro- 
vided by John Ihider, Executive Director of 
the National Capital Housing Authority on 
the local level and, in behalf of the Federal 
housing agencies, by Frank S. Horne, Assist- 
ant to the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It is for this coop- 
erative service that the Ivy City Citizens As- 
sociation extends citation tonight to Dr. 
Horne and Mr. Ihider. 

The objective of the total effort was to 
relieve the distress of families with children 
and dramatize the necessity for coordinated 
action by Government, civic organizations, 
and private enterprise to provide decent 
housing for Negro families, with children, 
within their ability to pay. At the close of 
his full report filed on January 12, 1951, 
President Lewis W. Crowe stated: 

“The Ivy City Citizens Association, Inc., 
and the Montana Petition Committee hereby 
express their gratitude to all who helped in 
bringing this case to a successful conclusion. 
We would urge the necessity of alertness by 
all civic groups to similar problems which 
may arise later if and when other temporary 
war housing projects are liquidated. Since 
housing needs for Negro families are still 
acute, this will mean continual activity in 
cooperation with private and governmental 
agencies to assure the provision of added 
land space and both public and private per- 
manent housing necessary to accommodate 
the increased Negro population of different 
income levels and ease the unhealthy con- 
gestion in present Negro neighborhoods.” 


The main address at the testimonial, 
delivered by Mr. Lee F. Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Hous- 
ing Conference, Inc., and formerly As- 
sistant Commissioner of the United 
States Housing Authority, constitutes 
such a distinctive contribution to the 
cause of housing and racial amity that I 
submit it in full with the hope that it 
may inspire comparable action in other 
cities across our Nation. 


Appress DELIVERED BY Lee F. JOHNSON, EXEc- 
UTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, INC. 


This is a rare opportunity that you have 
granted to me this evening, for which I 
cannot express my gratitude adequately. 
Our purpose tonight is to honor two truly 
great Americans. I use the word “great” 
advisedly. 

What constitutes greatness? Many mas- 
ters of the written and spoken word have 
defined it far more accurately than it is 
within my power to define. But this is my 
chance to pay a brief tribute between friends 
to two men, John Ihider and Frank Horne, 
with whom I have worked for many, many 
years and for whom I have deep affection 
and eternal respect. If you will bear with 
me for a few moments, I would like to tell 
you in my own way why I feel that each has 
woven and wears the cloak of greatness, and 
to tell you why I think that they merit your 
tribute of affectionate appreciation. 

To have achieved greatness in the hearts 
of their friends and neighbors, our honored 
guests tonight have been dedicated to a 
single purpose—that of enriching the lives 
of every single one of their fellow men. Each 
has acquired a vast treasure of knowledge as 
to the strength and frailties of the human 
race. Each has lived with dignity and hu- 
mility. Each has plowed deeply in the vine- 
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yard of humanity, and as a result of their 
efforts millions of our neighbors today find 
life a little better, a little richer, a little bit 
closer to the ideals of the brotherhood of 
man, 

I suppose that in a broad, general term 
you would describe our guests as “housers.” 
We can be very sure, however, that neither 
one entered adulthood with the objective of 
being known assuch. They are both men of 
letters. They write frequently and well, al- 
though in that regard.I believe that Dr. 
Horne gets the nod, because I have not heard 
of Mr. Ihider’s poems being published, and 
writing poetry is Dr. Horne’s hobby. 

Both of our honored friends drifted into 
the field of housing, public low-rent housing 
to be precise, from other fields of public 
service. Mr. Ihlder concentrated his activi- 
ties first through local citizens activities, and 
then as the executive director of the Alley 
Dwelling Authority, now the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, from which he retired 
just a short time ago. The fact that in 
Washington today vast programs are under- 
way to eliminate the blight of slums and 
all of their attendant evils, is a living monu- 
ment to the vision, the energy, and the prac- 
tical administrative abilities of John Ihider. 
The same is true in other great American 
communities, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Pittsburgh where he organized and led citi- 
zen movements in behalf of better housing 
and better living. Once more he is devoting 
his unflagging energies to the citizens’ in- 
terest in housing. 

John Ihider is a kind of magpie. He has 
an eye for facts. He is relentless in gather- 
ing them together then trotting them forth 
in irrefutable order to do battle for the cause 
for which he fights. In his long and per- 
sonal war against inhuman living conditions 
into which some of our neighbors have been 
forced to live, he has never resorted to 
slander, half-truths, and countless other 
tricks employed by his adversaries, to estab- 
lish a point. Facts and truth have tempered 
his sword. That is why disgraceful alleys 
are gradually disappearing from our Nation’s 
Capital. That is why more and more fam- 
ilies are able to escape from the degrading 
shadow of the slum, into the sunlight of de- 
cent, healthful housing conditions. 

The integrity, and the intelligence of his 
local crusades have made John Ihider a na- 
tional figure. Our national housing policy 
adopted in the Housing Act of 1949 which 
establishes a goal of a decent home in a 
suitable environment for every American 
family, was made possible in part through 
his untiring efforts. 

Never let it be said that I stood in the 
midst of friends and painted John Ihlider as 
a saint, a man whose judgment is unerring, 
and that association with him is always a Joy. 

It was my privilege to meet John Ihlder 
first in 1938 when I joined the staff of the 
United States Housing Authority. By that 
time he was already known as the granddad 
of housers. The first national housing pro- 
gram for families of low income provided for 
in the United States Housing Act of 1937, was 
just getting under way. Having worked on 
Capitol Hill for a number of years I became 
a houser to handle congressional and other 
headaches. Nathan Straus was Administra- 
tor. I hadn't sat through more than two 
staff meetings before learning that John 
Ihider fell within the second category of my 
assignment, “other headaches.” After hear- 
ing Mr. Ihider deseribed, you can imagine my 
relief on being advised that I lacked experi- 
ence and know-how to handle him, and other 
people of greater competence would attempt 
to keep him off the Administrator’s neck. 

At that time a mighty battle was being 
waged as to how rents should be charged 
tenants of public housing. John Ihider had 
stepped forth with the unheard-of proposal 
that a graded rent system should be applied 
so that each family paid to its 
means. In other words a family with 5 kids 
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might pay $15 a month rent for a 4-bedroom 
apartment, and another family with a larger 
income might pay $30 a month for an iden. 
tical apartment. Obviously it requireg a 
person with psychiatric training to deal wit, 
& man who would propose such @ monstroys 
plan. 

A very few years later I had been switcheq 
to the position of Assistant Administrato; 
for Project Management, and it was my 
great privilege to approve the order that 
made John Ihider’s graded rent system 
standard practice for all low-rent public 
housing projects in this country. I have 
always been everlastingly proud of my con. 
tribution to the rental system that has as. 
sured the success, the workability, and the 
justice of the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. And all that I did was to approve 
what John Ihider had originated, fought for, 
and made possible. Had it not been for his 
original thinking, his stubborn determing. 
tion and his persuasiveness the program 
might well have bogged down at its incep. 
tion because of unfair and inequitable rent 
charges. For that contribution alone, John 
Ihlder has earned immortality in the field 
of American housing, and believe me, it is 
but one of countless contributions he has 
made. 

I would be derelict in my report to you 
if I failed to indicate two other highlights 
of the Ihlder career. As a young man, a 
graduate of Cornell, he had the good sense 
to start life as a newspaper reporter in New 
York City. How he ever left that noble 
calling to start working his way up in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce his 
friends will never know. But perhaps it 
was a good thing. John Ihider was not 
always an advocate of public housing. He 
became a convert through his own educa- 
tion. He believed firmly, because it is the 
nature of the man, that all families are not 
only entitled to, but have a right to decent 
shelter. He believed it important that 
decent housing be supplied through normal 
channels of private enterprise. As an off- 
cial of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce he worked in the highest temple of 
private enterprise. When he had explored 
all ways of getting the job done, he was con- 
vinced that public aid was essential. He 
tested every means for providing such public 
aid, local, State and finally, Federal. When 
John Thider was convinced that if substand- 
ard housing conditions were to be attacked 
effectively Federal assistance was required 
he was far ahead of most of his friends in 
the fields of sociology and economics. He 
became an early exponent and effective 
champion of the low-rent housing program 
as we know it today. He has given a life- 
time of intelligent leadership in behalf of 
the people, all people, of our Nation. Tht 
is why we, his neighbors, tell him thanks 
tonight. 

Now, let’s talk for a couple of minutes 
about Dr. Frank S. Horne, assistant to the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. I doubt very much if there 
is a busier public official in Washington than 
Frank Horne. That is one reason that he 
had time to give a helping hand to you when 
you called on him. He always has time for 
those who seek his counsel, and if no one 
is waiting at his doorstep he goes out and 
rustles up a few clients. 

The year 1938 seems to be a banner year 
for me because it was then that I also first 
met Dr. Horne. I’m wondering if you know 
what kind of a doctor he is. When I first 
knew him I simply assumed that he was 4 
doctor of philosophy. As I knew him better 
it seemed logical that he must be a doctor 
of humanities. But I had worked with him 
for 15 years before I discovered that he actu- 
ally is a doctor of optometry, or some such 
thing. In other words, he understands your 
eyes inside and out. With his training, Dr. 
Horne could have lived a prosperous, com- 
fortable life prescribing glasses, rose-colored 
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or clear, to help a limited number of persons 
see better both the beauty and perhaps the 
ugliness of the world surrounding them. 
Perhaps it was that training that has given 
him so keen an insight into the intricacies 
of what makes people tick. 

A native of New York City, Frank Horne 
obtained his formal education from coast to 
coast. He graduated from the City College 
of New York, obtained his doctor's degree in 
Chicago, and traveled to Los Angeles for his 
master of arts degree at the University of 
southern California, 

With all of that education, he went south 
to teach school, and was dean and acting 
president of @ junior college at Fort Valley, 
Ga., for 10 years. While I didn’t know him 
in those days, he must have exhibited those 
sterling qualities of leadership, which today 
we all admire, because he was called to 
Washington by one of the greatest American 
women of all time, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
to serve as Assistant Director of Negro Affairs 
of the National Youth Administration. 
What a rich experience it must have been 
to work with Mrs. Bethune. On a few occa- 
sions it has been my great good fortune to 
talk with Mrs. Bethune, and I have never 
jeft her without experiencing the kind of 
exultation that comes only from meeting 
what is in truth a noble spirit. 

In 1938 Dr. Robert Weaver, who was special 
assistant to the Administrator in charge of 
racial relations, brought Dr. Horne into 
housing as a racial relations adviser. That 
was a great day for housing. In the inter- 
vening 16 years he has filled every top policy 
post on racial relations in the expanding 
housing agency. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
over the reins of Government 16 months ago 
every conceivable pressure was exerted to 
have a@ Republican named to supplant Dr. 
Horne as the top adviser on racial relations. 
It was an important job, because Dr. Horne 
and his able colleagues had built the racial 
relations service in housing as a model for 
all government. I don’t believe, in all hon- 
esty, that anyone had ever considered Frank 
Horne as & Democrat. His activities were 
totally nonpolitical and nonpartisan. He 
had brought rare judgment, tact, diplomacy, 
and intellectual honesty to bear on a deli- 
cate job to such an extent that honest seeds 
of tolerance and true democracy that he 
planted not only sprouted but grew, flour- 
ished, and bore fruit in every section of our 
great Nation. 


Dr. Horne’s position was filled by another, 
but not until he had been given even greater 
policy authority as assistant to the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Never have I seen one person paid 
greater tribute than when it appeared that 
his works were in danger. Organizations and 
individuals from every section of this Nation 
spoke as one to say this man had risen above 
all political considerations—the housing pro- 
gram of our country cannot spare him. 
Spontaneous support for him was just as 
articulate in the South as from his native 
New York. For those who love him it was 
a heartwarming experience. 

Throughout the length of this country to- 
day you may visit one public housing com- 
munity after another and find families of all 
races, creeds, and color living as friends and 
neighbors with mutual respect and affection. 
Of course the millenium has not arrived, 
perfection is a long way off, but it is a much 
more intelligent, understanding nation today 
than we lived in 16 years ago when Frank 
Horne began his work with the racial rela- 
tions service in our national housing pro- 
gram. There has been , enough pro- 
gress to lead us to believe that with leader- 
ship such as only a Frank Horne can give, 
the day will come in our lifetime when there 
will be no second-class citizens. 

I remember one incident about 12 years 
ago when Prank and I were working closely 
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together and I had just returned from Detroit 
where I had witnessed the so-called sojour- 
ner truth riot. Believe me, my spirits were 
low. Frank told me that he was calling a 
meeting of his regional racial relations ad- 
visers and they would like very much to have 
the gentleman who was Public Housing 
Commissioner at that time meet with them. 
He had invited the Commissioner and re- 
ceived a vague answer. And so I added my 
invitation to his and was told by the gentle- 
man in question that he was terribly busy 
but would drop by for a few minutes. To 
make sure that he did I went and got him 
and brought him to the meeting. After a 
few moments the Commissioner discovered 
that he was not so busy after all, and he 
stayed for the full session. 

Afterward he said to me: “I never dreamed 
it possible, but those men represent the 
finest minds we have in housing.” That 
was the staff Dr. Horne and Dr. Weaver had 
recruited, trained, and made into a working 
unit. Today you will find *hem all over the 
country, many of them still in housing, and 
all of them in positions of responsibility and 
trust. They are a working team, educating 
all of our people to tolerance, understand- 
ing, and the meaning of democracy that we 
must accept if we are to conquer internal 
as well as external enemies, and maintain 
our place of leadership among the free na- 
tions of this troubled world. 


And so tonight we are honoring two of 
our friends and neighbors, John Ihlider and 
Frank Horne. They have a common cause, 
in that each has spent his conscious hours 
helping to create a total American commu- 
nity where each of his brothers, and all men 
are brothers, may live with dignity and self-: 
respect. This is a better Washington and 
a finer America because they have helped 
make it so. 

Because you called on them to help your 
immediate neighbors and they responded, 
you honor them tonight. What they did 
here was the most natural thing in the world. 
They expected no thanks. What you asked 
was justice and right. Their reward lay in 
the fact that they were in a position to help, 
and the resulting friendships that you have 
given to them are, I dare say, all that they 
would ever hope to achieve. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to 
tell you a little more about John Ihlder and 
Frank Horne, our friends and neighbors, 
whom you so rightly honor tonight. I hope 
you understand a little better why countless 
folk all over America know them as truly 
great Americans. 

In conclusion I must say that there are 
few possessions that any man possesses that 
I covet, but it would be mighty fine to, like 
Frank, be Lena Horne’s uncle, 





Communist Penetration in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Miami Daily News com- 
pleted publication of a series of five ar- 
ticles relating to Communist penetration 
in Latin America. These articles, appar- 
ently well authenticated, reveal new de- 
tails of the design upon our hemisphere 
by world communism, and provide us 
warnings of what may be in store for the 
future. 
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This newspaper, as well as other news- 
papers which have been keeping us in- 
formed of this particular Communist 
menace, is to be commended for the per- 
formance of a worthwhile public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of'the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as ‘follows: 

[From the Miami Daily News of May 24, 
1954] 
COMMUNIsT Wes PERILS UNITED STATES TRADE 
(Pirst of a series) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

NEw York, May 24.—Communism in Latin 
America is like hot lava in a crater—it sput- 
ters in one place, smokes in another and 
elsewhere is hidden under a deceptively safe- 
looking crust. 

Though Latin American Communists are 
not always taken seriously by their fellow- 
countrymen, they are more dangerous than 
they look. The ill will they have propagated 


_ against the United States and the damage 


they could cause in event of another world 
war are incalculable. 

In no Latin American country are Com- 
munists in actual control at the top level 
of government. But in at least one—Guate- 


* mala—their influence on government. policy 


is great. And in the colony of British Guiana 
Communists dominate the leading political 
party. 

In other countries the degree of Commu- 
nist infection can be classified thus: Sig- 
nificant Communist activity: Chile, Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Uruguay, and 
Cuba. 2. Light penetration: Peru, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Paraguay, El Salvador. 3. 
Insignificant penetration: Haiti, Honduras, 
Dominican Republic. 


ACTIVITIES HIKED 


A report issued in October by a congres- 
sional subcommittee headed by Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin, es- 
timated total Communist strength in Latin 
America at 200,000, as compared with a high 
of 330,000 in the period 1944-47. A more 
recent Government survey showed that de- 
spite this apparent decline in party num- 
bers there has been a stepping up of party 
activities. For example, 1,000 Latin Ameri- 
cans made junkets of various kinds to Iron 
Curtain countries in 1953, compared with 
only 500 the year before. 

If the Wiley committee’s estimates are 
correct, card-carrying Communists represent 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of Latin 
America’s total population. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that through their propa- 
ganda and their popular front organizations 
they influence millions. The deceptiveness 
of numbers in analyzing Communist strength 
was demonstrated recently in British Guiana. 
There a mere handful of hard-working Reds 
won control of the Peoples Progressive Party 
(PPP) and led it to a surprising election vic- 
tory. And these Communists still command 
popular support despite their expulsion from 
ministerial office by the British. 4 

Communist tactics in Latin America vary 
from country to country, but their over-all 
strategy is more or less uniform, For the 
present, the main Communist effort is con- 
centrated on fostering misunderstanding and 
bad relations between Latin America and the 
United States. 

The Communists seem at the moment more 
interested in organizing “fronts” with other 
parties than in seizing immediately political 
mastery for themselves, though doubtless the 
latter is their long distance goal. The Reds 
probably realize that to seize power now (if 
it were possible) would be to invite inter- 
vention from the outside. 
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They make occasional mistakes. In Brit- 
ish Guiana, for instance, their irresponsible 
behavior cost them an opportunity to get 
everything they wanted by constitutional 
means. 

In almost all these lands, the Communists 
are riding the bandwagon of nationalism. 
Meanwhile, they seek to infiltrate those 
branches of public life that offer opportuni- 
ties to influence government decisions, pro- 
mote class hatred and create a base for 
eventual revolution. Their main fields of 
activity are organized labor, agrarian move- 
ments, education, newspapers, and propa- 
ganda. 

THREAT TO TRADE 

It is only since World War II that the 
Communists have become a serious hemi- 
spheric problem. In a third war the threat 
they would pose in terms of hemispheric dis- 
unity, crippling strikes and sabotage of pro- 
duction and supply lines is unpleasant to 
contemplate. 

The stakes are tremendous. Latin America 
accounts for roughly one-third of United 
States foreign trade. It is an important and 
close-at-hand source of certain strategic 
materials—copper, tin, bauxite, iron, petro- 
leum and natural nitrates, to name only a 
few. In some of these industries (nitrates 
for example) there has been heavy Commu- 
nist penetration via the labor unions. 

Another vital cause for concern is the 
Panama Canal, which cuts a corridor 50 miles 
long across the middle of the Republic of 
Panama. Though the Canal Zone is guarded 
by American troops, it would be comforting 
to know that there was no Communist prob- 
lem in adjacent parts of Central America. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case, Gua- 
temala being a close-at-hand example. 

In the Republic of Panama some Com- 
munists are found in labor unions and 
schools, but. the movement has been quies- 
cent since the outlawing of the party last 
year. President Jose Antonio Remon, of 
Panama, is an enemy of the Communists and 
a friend of the United States. His prestige 
and effectiveness would be bolstered, how- 
ever, if the United States were to reciprocate 
his efforts to obtain a fairer deal for Pan- 
ama under the Panama Canal agreement. 
This matter has been under negotiation in 
Washington fér many months. 

The Communist Party is outlawed in 13 of 
the 20 Latin American Republics, but in 
most countries this has had only a moder- 
ately deterrent effect on the party’s ac- 
tivities. 

Take Chile, for example. ‘There the party 
has no legal standing, yet Communists ef- 
fectively control the coal, nitrate, and elec- 
trical unions with a following of more than 
50,000 workers. The Reds have also achieved 
some infiltration in the copper mining and 
transport workers unions. Besides this, 
they publish a newspaper, El Siglo, which 
happily blares the party line to the inflation- 
ridden Chilean public. 

PARTY GROWING 


Because of its economic and political in- 
stability, Chile is one of the danger spots 
in Latin America. 

In Brazil, largest and most populous of 
Latin American States, the Communist Party 
is also outlawed yet is the biggest (about 
60,000) in the whole Latin American region. 
It not only influences important sections of 
organized labor but is reputed to have well- 
placed representatives in a number of other 
government departments. 

Brazilian Communists are said to have 
authored the slogan, “The Petroleum Is 
Ours,” which had a lot to do with persuading 
Brazilian legislators to vote against foreign 
participation in the development of Brazil's 
oll reserves, 
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[From the Miami Daily News of May 25, 1954] 
How Frew Lertists Can Seize Power 
(Second of a series) 

(By A. T. Steele) 


As an object lesson in the hows and whys 
of Communist penetration in Latin America, 
the Republic of Guatemala (population 
2,800,000) is unsurpassed. 

Here is an almost classic example of Com- 
munist infiltration in an almost classic 
Central American setting. 

Ten years ago, Guatemala was suffering 
from an oppressive military dictatorship of 
a kind familiar to Latin Americans. Most 
of the wealth of the country was concen- 
trated in the hands of a small oligarchy of 
landowners and merchants whose outlook 
had changed little since Spanish , colonial 
times. Two percent of the people, it was 
claimed, owned 70 percent of the land. The 
gap between the rulers and the ruled was 
tremendous, and the middle class was small 
and unimportant. The majority of the 
people were Indians—poor, illiterate, looked 
down upon by the whites and mestizos. 

This dictatorship (of Gen. Jorge Ubico) 
was brought to an abrupt end in 1944. The 
people of the country got their first taste 
of freedom and democracy and liked it. In 
due course a rather fuzzy leftist, Juan Jose 
Aravelo, was elected president. Meanwhile, 
& group of young radicals, mostly ex-students 
still in their twenties, were clandestinely 
organizing a Communist Party in order to 
exploit the revolution to their ends. 


MURDER OPENS THE WAY 


As the 1950 elections approached, it looked 
like Maj. Francisco Arana, a moderate, was 
the man most likely to succeed Aravelo. 
This was more than the extremists could 
stomach. Arana was waylaid and murdered, 
and the history of Guatemala was thus pro- 
foundly affected. Capt. Jacob Arbenz, an 
army officer of distinctly leftist leanings, 
was elected president. The Communists, 
who had helped campaign for him, came 
into the open for the first time immediately 
after Arbenz’ inauguration in 1951. 

Guatemala’s history since then has been 
a story of steadily growing Communist in- 
fluence. Today Communists dominate or- 
ganized labor and are making a strenuous bid 
for the support of the rural population 
(mostly Indian) through active participation 
in the land reform program. 

The Reds have also infiltrated deeply into 
Guatemala’s social service system, the edu- 
cational system and the propaganda services. 
They do not, however, control the govern- 


ment. They owe their success in large part. 


to such influence as they may have with 
President Arbenz and other government 
leaders. For the present, President Arbenz 
holds the key to the Guatemala political 
situation through his authority over the 
army. If there has been any Red infiltration 
of the army, it has not gone very deep, ac- 
cording to most observers, 


LABOR PARTY Is ALIAS 


Guatemaians, trying to convince outsiders 
that the Communist threat is being greatly 
exaggerated, point to the fact that there are 
no Communists in the cabinet and only four 
in the Guatemalan Congress. What they 
overlook is the influence exerted by the Com- 
munists through their participation in the 
high councils of the National Democratic 
Pront, the ruling political coalition. 

Indeed Guatemalan Communists exert an 
influence far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. What these numbers are is debatable. 
Almost certainly there are no more than 
3,000 dues-paying Communists in the coun- 
try, and the number may be considerably 
fewer. But they are hard workers, and they 
know exactly what they want, which is more 
than can be said for the other parties, 
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For political reasons, the Communists find 
it more convenient to call themselves the 
Guatemalan Labor Party rather than the 
Community Party. Nobody is fooled. th. 
organizational setup and the membership 
are strictly Communist. 

HOW RED MACHINE WORKS 


The Communists are accomplishing jn 
Guatemala what they would like to be ac. 
complishing in other Latin American coyp. 
tries. They have achieved membership in a 
popular front. They have spawned a variety 
of other front organizations. They carry 
considerable influence in the government, 
without the necessity of making themselves 
too conspicuous. They-have a growing mass 
following among workers and peasants. They 
are steering the official press and radio into 
increasingly anti-United States lines. Ip 
short, Just what the Red “doctors” ordereq, 

The sprawling Communist organism jn 
Latin America has not one head but many, 
But all channels of leadership lead even. 
tually to Moscow and other capitals of East. 
ern Europe. There are many lines of con. 
tact. The Guatemalan setup provides a good 
illustration of how they work. For example, 
6 of the 11 members of the political com. 
mittee (politbureau) of the Guatemalan La. 
bor Party (Communist Party) have visiteq 
Moscow on one pretext or another in recent 
years. Presumably this represents direct 
liaison between a local Communist Party ang 
the Russian Communist Party on matters of 
high policy. 

But much more frequent—and more 
open—are the relations between the Guate- 
malan Communists and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (WFTU), which appears 
to be one of the main channels of contact 
between international communism and re- 
gional communism in Latin America. 


PUSHBUTTON PROPAGANDA 


In addition there are the various world- 
front organizations, each with its headquar- 
ters in Eastern Europe and each with sub. 
sidiaries in all countries where the creation 
of such subsidiaries is not prevented by lav, 
Among these Communist-dominated bodies 
are the World Peace Council, the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth, the Interna- 
tional Student Union, and the International 
Women’s Democratic Federation. Through 
annual congresses and a steady flow of prop- 
aganda material the Communist find these 
agencies immensely useful in developing 4 
worldwide following of fellow travelers and 
dupes. 

The system provides a convenient device 
too far pushbutton propaganda on an inter- 
national scale. Any appeal or protest from 
the world headquarters of any of these or- 
ganizations, be it in Moscow, Prague, Bu- 
charest, or Vienna, evokes instantaneous 
echoes from the dutiful satellite organiza- 
tions. 

A training school in Eastern Europe pro- 
vides courses for Latin Americans wishing to 
make communism a career. For Commu- 
nists in the field, the Cominform Journal 
(For a lasting peace, for a people’s democ- 
racy) is indispensable reading. It is the 
bible for the initiated. In its dull columns 
may be found round-the-world guidance on 
the latest convolutions of the party line. 
[From the Miami Daily News, of May 2%, 

1954] 


Party Live Links Poers, ToucHs 
(Third of a series) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

New York, May 26.—“Our Communists are 
different,” Latin Americans sometimes tell 
you. They point to the high percentage of 
dreamy intellectuals (even poets) among 
Latin American Reds. cannot believe 
that such people are of the same ilk as, 54), 
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those rough fellows around the Kremlin. 
They think we North Americans have a 
highly exaggerated view of the Communist 
danger in their part of the world. 

All this has a painfully familiar ring to 
anyone who (like this correspondent) was 
in China during the build-up years of the 
Communist revolution in that country. 
There too, while they were still a minority, 
the Communists charmed non-Communists 
with their friendly ways, their “democratic” 
pehavior and their apparent desire to coop- 
erate with other “democratic” parties on an 
equal basis. There too, there were many who 
thought the Chinese Communists were differ- 
ent. Once in power, however, the Chinese 
Reds showed themselves capable of a ruth- 
lessness that many of their misguided fol- 
lowers would have deemed inconceivable. 


THEY ADMIRE YENAN WAY 


Yet the Chinese pattern of revolution, with 
its emphasis on agrarian reform, is much 
admired by Latin American Communists and 
their friends. It is viewed as a formula 
adaptable in many particulars to this hemi- 
sphere. The Yenan way, they call it. To 
learn about the Yenan way many Latin 
American Reds have read the works of Mao 
Tze-tung. These and other Chinese Com- 
munist writings are on sale in all cities where 
they are not proscribed. A few Latin Ameri- 
cans have made the long pilgrimage to 
Peking (via Moscow) to see Mao’s teachings 
in practice. 

It is true there are a few poets among Com- 
munist leaders in Latin America, but there 
are also teachers, labor organizers, Office 
clerks, and “tough guys” in the best Moscow 
tradition. 

BRAZIL’S LEADER IN HIDING 


Perhaps the best known Communist in 
Latin America is the Brazilian, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes. This veteran organizer and agitator 
played an important part in building up the 
Brazilian Communist Party to formidable 
proportions and helped direct the infiltration 
of Brazil’s government departments, labor 
unions, universities, mewspapers and, to 
some extent, the army. 

Prestes’ activities were curtailed but not 
halted by the outlawing of the party in 1947. 
Today he operates from hideouts which have 
been variously reported as being in a dozen 
different places. And despite a shakeup of 
the Brazilian party’s leadership, Prestes re- 
tains much of his old prestige. 

No Who’s Who of Latin American Reds 
would be complete without mention of Mex- 
ico’s Vicente Lombardo Toledano. Once a 
powerful political figure, Lombardo has lost 
some ground in recent As a candidate 
in the presidential election of 1952 he re- 
ceived fewer than 75,000 votes. But he still 
has considerable following and influence in 
leftwing labor circles throughout central 
America through his Latin American Labor 
Federation, an offshoot of the WFTU. 

Lombardo played adviser to the inexperi- 
enced leaders of the Guatemalan revolution 
during its early years and was one of the 
architects of the pro-Communist orientation 
that the revolution has taken. There is some 
doubt whether he is himself a Communist 
Party member, but the question is of aca- 
demic interest only. His policies are usually 
right on or alongside the Moscow line. 

The most recent claimants to Red noto- 
riety in this hemisphere are Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan, the deposed chief minister of the 
British Guiana Government, and his Chi- 
cago-born wife, Janet. These two, with the 
help of a dozen or so other Communists and 
extremists, succeeded first in achieving, then 
in bungling an election victory in the British 
colony, Dr. Jagan, dentist son of an East 
Indian mule driver on a British Guiana 
sugar plantation, got his training at North- 
western University, Chicago. Janet Jagan— 
blonde, is generally 
credited with being the organizational brains 
behind the politically dominant People’s 
Progressive Party. 
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HOW JAGANS LOST 


8S. Gangadeen, a leftist who was associated 
with the Jagans up to the time of the fateful 
election in British Guiana, recently wrote a 
devastating analysis of his former colleagues. 
He gives the Jagans rough handling, describ- 
ing Jagan as a man who “knows literally 
nothing except what he has half-learned 
from Communist literature and association 
with Communists.” Jagan, he asserts, is 
“loyal only to his vainglorious ambitions and 
Communist ideology.” 


As for Janet Jagan, Gangadeen finds her 
“a good organizer and energetic executive,” 
also “an appealing speaker whose utterances 
and style reflect both her sincerity and her 
ignorance.” He sums her up as “potentially 
a high intellect whose development has been 
warped and stunted by too early an acquaint- 
ance with Communist ideology.” Ganga- 
deen holds that the Communists in British 
Guiana threw away their chance by stupid- 
ly overplaying their hand. The Jagans, who 
are still popular, have now fallen back on 
passive resistance. 


THREE PARTY POETS 


In an earlier paragraph we said something 
about Latin American Communists who are 
also poets. Pablo Neruda, Chile’s leading 
Communist, is one of them. Neruda’s ability 
as a writer of verse is generally acknowledged, 
though some of his efforts are spoiled by their 
propaganda content. His latest product is a 
200-line tribute to Guatemala. 

The Cuban Communists also boast a poet, 
Nicolas Guillen, among their leaders. And 
in Guatemala, the party chief, Jose Manuel 
Fortuny, once won a poetry competition. 
But Fortuny’s career has also included em- 
ployment in an American-owned business 
house, in the British legation, anc in various 
Guatemalan radio stations. Today he is a 
full-time Communist worker who is said to 
have considerable influence in Guatemala’s 
highest official places. 





Communistic Methods and Infiltration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
received and read with a great deal of 
interest a very fine and illuminating 
letter from Hon. Frank C. Englesing, 
presently mayor of the town of Port Gib- 
son, Miss. 

Mr. Englesing writes from a back- 
ground of experience and actual contact 
with those in other areas of the world 
where he has been an observer of com- 
munistic methods and infiltration. I be- 
lieve a great many of his comments and 
observations are timely, sound, valuable, 
and worthy of serious consideration. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Port Greson, Miss., June 10, 1954. 
Senator Jonn C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor STENNIS: I have read with a 
great deal of attention the excerpts from 
your radio broadcast of May 10 on the sub- 
ject of our Far Eastern and it oc- 
curred to me that you might be interested 
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in what one ordinary Mississippian thinks 
on the matter of discouraging communism 
in southeast Asia, as well as in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The only reason I have for intruding my 
personal ideas is that of considerable for- 
eign experience and a first-hand knowledge 
of the great mass of “have not” peoples 
which form the majority in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. These are the people 
who are most readily influenced by the Red 
fairy tales used as propaganda. For some 
25 years I was professionally employed be- 
yond the limits of the United States, mainly 
in the so-called “have not” countries. During 
this period I have lived in close contact with 
all levels of society from the ruling ‘classes 
down to jungle villagers. That kind of ex- 
perience, I find, gives a perspective on some 
phases of foreign policy which is not always 
available even to those who receive intelli- 
gence reports and official briefings. 

It is well known that communism thrives 
among low social and economic standards 
and general ignorance. On that basis some 
areas of Asia, Latin America, and Africa 
present every factor favorable to the inoc- 
ulation of the masses of the population with 
Communist fables preached to them by some 
of their own people. 

Most of us know the general methods used 
by communism in the subversion of gov- 
ernments by the people themselves. Advance 
agents, by preaching the doctrine of. better 
social and economic conditions, make a few 
converts. Some of the cleverest of these are 
sent to Russia for education in the techni- 
ques of political organization and subver- 
sion, after which they are returned to their 
own countries to work for the spread of 
communism. This is done by means of argu- 
ments and promises appealing to the natural 
aspirations of the discontented and under- 
privileged, by painting a picture of wonder- 
ful conditions under a new regime which 
they themselves will set up. Greater and 
greater numbers are attracted into the Red 
organization by such means until, one day, 
there will be a political crisis and the coun- 
try finds its control taken over through a 
purely domestic revolution and another na~ 
tion is added to the Russian hegemony with- 
out any risk of outside interference, for it 
is a purely domestic affair. 

Such advances by the Communists cannot 
be stopped by military force, for they are 
purely internal affairs of the country in- 
volved. The only possible use for military 
action would be against the centers from 
which the infection is spread. 

I agree with you that, theoretically, Asiat- 
ics and others, threatened by communism, 
ought to be equipped to save themselves by 
their own efforts. We cannot afford to fritter 
away our power in numerous petty wars 
here and yonder. That is basic common- 
sense. But unless the will to resist Red 
domination by the peoples affected can be 
made to exist, our theory of helping them 
to help themselves by means of military 
training and the provision of arms is utterly 
useless. No one is going to fight communism 
just because we give them a pep talk, train 
some of them for soldiering and supply them 
with the tools for resistance. They will not 
move a finger unless they are convinced that 
under Red rule they would be worse off than 
they are at present. What they are realisti- 
cally interested in is a full belly, a step-up 
in the social and economic scale, and the 
power to humble their present exploiters. 
Communism promises them those things 
with a high degree of plausibility and pro- 
vides a plan of action for acquiring them. 

If the free world can give these peoples 
the conviction that with its help their con- 
dition can be bettered, then they will fight 
for that conviction. But if we cannot in- 
still into them the confidence that they can 
achieve their desires by our help better than 
by the assistance of communism, then we 
will lose them no matter how many guns we 


supply. 
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This raises the question as to how we can 
convince the “have not” peoples of the world 
that they can expect more from us than 
from the Communist system. 

In the countries which I know rather well 
there are many clever young men and women 
(many of them political exiles) who believe 
that the salvation of their peoples lies in 
raising them in the social and economic 
scale. Some of the best of these could be 
brought to this country and educated in po- 
litical organization and ways and means for 
bettering the conditions of their people 
after they have gotten control of the gov- 
ernment. They should also be trained in the 
techniques of spreading these ideas and by 
them forming a close-knit party among the 
underprivileged. This organization would be 
devoted to acquiring the necessary control of 
the government by which the promised re- 
forms could be carried out. If this method 
were used with the proper moral] and finan- 
cial backing, I am convinced that Com- 
munist plans for subversion would have no 
chance of success. Moreover, the cost of this 
method would be relatively small in com- 
parison with the enormous sums sunk in 
well-meaning attempts to get the backing of 
the exploited peoples of the world by such 
means as we have been accustomed to use. 

Sincerely, 
Prank C. ENGLESING. 


Hessians in Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in order that the people may 
know, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
by Dorothy Thompson entitled “Hessians 
in Indochina War.” ‘The British mili- 
tary expert, Liddell Hart, according to 
Miss Thompson, reported a year ago that 
of 100,000 legionnaires serving in Indo- 
china in the French Army, 80,000 were 
Germans. Miss Thompson did not say 
80, but the taxpayers of the United States 
were financing these non-French soldiers 
who were fighting the native rebels of 
Indochina in this war against French 
colonialism. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HessIANS IN INDOCHINA Wark—West Ger- 
MANY Takes Sreps To PREVENT RECRUITING 
Its Crrmens Into FRENCH ForEIGN LEGION 
IN ASIA 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 
- = - . € 

France, taking advantage of her presence 
in Germany as an occupying power, has been 
and is recruiting Germans on German soil 
into the French Foreign Legion, against the 
laws of the German Federal Republic. 

Except for the officers’ corps, the French 
Army in Indochina is not French. The rank 
and file are drawn from North Africa and 
Germany. 

The son of the British military expert, 
Liddell Hart, visiting Indochina over a year 
ago, first reported that 80,000 of the 100,000 
legionnaires serving in Indochina were Ger- 
mans. 

The earlier recruits were reportedly former 
8. S. officers and soldiers wishing to bury 
their pasts, 
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The fact has political implications. The 
Soviets, in negotiating about Indochina and 
prisoners, hold an ace in maintaining that 
the war against Viet Minh is being fought by 
Nazi Germans. 

But Nazi or not, the political effect on Ger- 
man opinion is seriously disturbing. 

In mid-March the Bonn government 
planned measures to halt recruiting and 
smuggling of men out of Germany. An anti- 
French Foreign Legion campaign was pre- 
pared, including placards and posters to be 
displayed in factories, schools, labor ex- 
changes, and refugees camps, especially. in 
the large cities of the Ruhr, and in Coblenz, 
Landau, and Kehl, where the recruits are 
assembled and outfitted. 

Recruiting agents are Germans, paid 500 
marks a month, with a bonus for each re- 
cruit. Their activities are illegal. 

Recruits are transported to France by air 
or simply driven across the frontier dressed 
in French uniforms, with the German au- 
thoities helpless to interfere. 

Reassembled in Strasbourg and Metz 
(France), they are routed via north Africa, 
where they are trained, to Indochina, where 
the Germans believe 25,000 have fallen. 

The Adenauer government, losing German 
support by conciliating France, has threat- 
ened to carry out the antirecruiting meas- 
ures planned unless the French Government 
stops, but has not yet taken concerted ac- 
tion. 

Unofficial German groups and institutions, 
especially church organizations—Catholic 
and Protestant—are, however, very active. 
In Landau, particularly, a campaign is being 
waged to induce German youth not to join 
those who have done so to desert. The 
churches have opened homes, with free 
board and room for young derelicts, and are 
helping them find jobs. 

One-hundred-and-seventy-odd years ago 
another colonial power, Great Britain, at- 
tempted to suppress a national revolution 
with a foreign legion of Germans. The na- 
tional revolution was American, the soldiers 
were Hessians. Britain failed, and descend- 
ants of those Hessians serve in American 
armies today. 

There are many reasons why this column 
has seen dim about any Western war fought 
in Asia against national revolutionary forces. 

But just how the French can explain to a 
German or to any one else that it is hon- 
orable and permissible to serve as a mer- 
cenary in Asia, but dishonorable and imper- 
missible to bear arms for the defense of his 
own country and family and their imme- 
diate European neighbors baffles this col- 
umnist. 

Who will be the ultimate beneficiary of 
such goings-on? 

Ask Senator McCarrny. He knows all 
about what advances communism. 


Will GOP Again Give Democrats Issue of 
Do-Nothing Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Eagle of June 7, 1954, speaks for 
itself: 

Wut GOP Acamn Give Democrats Issvz oF 
Do-NorTrHinc CONGRESS? 

If President Eisenhower spoke with truly 
prophetic vision at a press conference last 
December, the Republican Party’s continued 
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control of the Federal Government is jy 
danger. 

At that time the President declared that 
“whether or not the Congress enacts a pro- 
gressive, dynamic program enhancing the 
welfare of the people of our country wil) 
determine the future political complexion 
of the Congress and the future of the aq. 
ministration.” “ 

The President added the stern admonition 
that “unless the Republican Party can de. 
velop and enact such a program, it does not 
deserve to remain in power.” 

Up to now, which is about 2 months before 
the time set for adjournment, Congress has 
shown little sense of its responsibility to the 
American people, little awareness of the po- 
litical hazards it is creating for November 
and little disposition to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s appeals for action on his program. 

While extremely patient and restrained in 
his comments, President Eisenhower is un- 
derstandably disturbed by the plight of the 
program, which consists of 214 specific pro- 
posals. Senator KNOWLAND and Speaker 
Martin have given a renewed pledge that 
major provisions will be enacted before Con- 
gress adjourns, but the President realizes 
that large obstacles lie ahead. 

The trade program, as an example, faces 4 
well-organized and powerful lobby. What is 
being done to. overcome its opposition? 
Nothing insofar as surface indications are 
concerned. The administration’s amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act have already 
gone down to defeat. In fact, only a hand- 
ful of measures has been passed, includ- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

Fortunately the Senate has approved most 
of the housing legislation the President asked 
for. But final congressional action will wait 
on the results of a Senate-House conference 
committee. 

Awaiting action are questions about agri- 
culture, defense policy, foreign aid, appro- 
priations, health and welfare. 

Traditionally, it is true, a great volume of 
work of every session is crowded into the 
final 2 months and much can be accomplish- 
ed if there is majority unity, advance prep- 
aration, effective leadership, and intense con- 
centration upon the work in hand. 

There is little prospect, however, that these 
favorable factors will be present in the con- 
gressional situation existing between now and 
late July. To begin with, there is the dis- 
traction of the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
a diversion which will continue in many 
forms even after the last witness has been 
heard. 

To make the prospect darker, party unity is 
nonexistent and leadership is impotent. As 
a matter of practical political interest, if not 
of disinterested public service, Republican 
leaders should conern themselves with the 
importance of doing their work well. They 
can recall that in 1948 President Truman 
won because, among other reasons, he was 
able to call the 80th Congress a do-nothing 
Congress. Are they prepared to give the 
Democrats the same issue in 1954? 


Teaching Remains Labor of Love 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Sophie Reinoehl of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has just concluded more 
than half a century of continuous serv- 
ice in the teaching profession, a profes- 
sion which she describes as wonderful 
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and which she has urged young people to 
embrace. 

She started teaching when she was 
only 16 years of age and she recollects 
that her starting salary was $25 a month. 
It should be noted, however, that she 
only paid $7 per month board in those 
early days. 

One of the greatest unmet needs of 
this day is providing for adequate teach- 
ers’ salaries and adequate schools 
throughout our country. The responsi- 
bility is primarily upon the local com- 
munities under our Federal Constitution; 
but it is certain that something needs to 
be done to improve these teaching con- 
ditions as promptly as possible and that 
this need is felt from one end of our 
country to the other, with few excep- 
tions. 

It is inspiring to everyone to know of 
a life of dedicated public service such as 
that of Miss Sophie Reinoehl. 

It will be still more inspiring when we 
parents and friends of public schools do 
more of our duty in showing our grati- 
tude to the teachers by improving their 
working conditions. It is to be hoped 
that this challenge will be met on a local 
basis and that we can evade the cen- 
tralization and nationalization of our 
school system. 

I take pleasure in including at this 
point in the Recorp a fine editorial about 
Miss Sophie Reinoehl, which appeared in 
the Florida Times-Union. It pays a 
well-deserved tribute to a great public 
servant: 

TEACHING REMAINS LABOR OF LOVE 

Upon her retirement from the Duval 
County school system after a distinguished 
teaching career of 52 years, Miss Sophie 
Reinoehl declared her profession was still 
wonderful and urged more young people to 
go into the field, 

Fortunately for us, such devotion of our 
teachers to their work is not unusual, ai- 
though a career as long as Miss Reinoehl’s 
is exceptional. Most teachers are in the 
field for the love of it; certainly the other 
inducements are few enough. 

While teachers’ salaries have improved 
considerably sifice Miss Reinoehl began 
teaching in Bradford County for $25 a 
month, they still remain lamentably short 
of what they should be. The last half-cen- 
tury has brought the Nation to a truly spec- 
tacular peaK of prosperity, yet the teaching 
profession—in some ways the most impor- 
tant—has remained behind most of the oth- 
ers in remuneration while its qualifications 
for entry have risen. 

It is ironic that a field which requires so 
much time and money to prepare for offers 
less material reward than many unskilled 
and semiskilled pursuits. And the irony is 
heightened when the teacher's role in the 
Nation’s well-being is considered. Certainly 
nothing in our power will influence the 
country’s future as decisively as the educa- 
tion of our children, 

Our teachers are truly the builders of to- 
morrow. Their unselfish devotion to their 
work, dramatically illustrated in Miss Rei- 
noehl's record, benefits all of us. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trritz 44, SecTION 181. ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNnGressIonaL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, in 7'4,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Adyance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGrEessIonaL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CoNnGrEessIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal’ 
not include deletions of correct mater! > 
substitutions for correct material, or ac 
tions of new subject matter. 














| Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the United States Airmail System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include an address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Carl A. Schroeder, 
acting postmaster of Chicago, Ill., at 
ceremonies commemorating the 36th an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
States airmail system. I also include an 
address delivered on the same occasion 
by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, founder 
of the United States airmail system: 

Captain Lipsner, Mr. Forgan, generals of 
the Army, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, first permit me, Mr. Forgan, tc 
thank you and the First National Bank of 
Chicago for your generous cooperation in 
assisting in this great observance of the 36th 
anniversary of the founding of the airmail 
system of the United States. 

It was through the great genius and skill 
of our fellow Chicagoan, Captain Lipsner, 
that we not only have the airmail system 
but, due to his great knowledge, modern 
aviation is what it is today. It was he who 
chartered the first airlines-and air routes, 
and under his efficient and capable leader- 
ship scheduled powered flights, hitherto un- 
known, became a reality. Thus our great 
airlines came into being. The minute details 
of maintenance, costs, efficiency, and records 
of all description were so efficiently insti- 
tuted and maintained that this system be- 
came the nucleus and foundation for all air- 
lines and operations as we know them today. 

Thirty-six years ago, President Woodrow 
Wilson appointed an unknown and seemingly 
modest and obscure captain of aviation to 
formulate and institute an airmail system, 
with a meager appropriation approximating 
$100,000, which by our present standards 
would hardly pay 10 percent of the cost of 
&@ modern giant airliner. 

This small sum represented all the money 
which was to be used to purchase planes and 
equipment to provide facilities for hangars, 
shops, and personnel, and to meet all the 
requirements to make a workable air trans- 
port system, 

How well he succeeded is a matter of 
history for all posterity to remember. Not 
only was scheduled airmail established, but 
it became so efficient that from this very 
humble beginning, the great airline com- 
panies were organized and have flourished 
and succeeded, and given impetus to the 
formation of the great plane construction 
industry, which is today the fifth largest 
industry in America. 

Captain Lipsner, America owes you a great 
debt of gratitude which we can never repay 
you. We regard you as a great pioneer whose 
contributions cannot really be measured nor 
adequately appraised. On behalf of a grate- 
ful Government, and more particularly the 
Great Post Office Department, I extend to 
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you its deepest thanks and most sincere 
appreciation, and congratulate you and wish 
you many, many more happy anniversaries 
and airmail celebrations for many years to 
come. 





SPEECH BY CAPT. BENJAMIN B. LIPSNER IN 
ANSWER TO POSTMASTER CARL A. SCHROEDER 


Mr. Postmaster, officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I consider this great 
ceremony a tribute not to me, but to those 
stalwart heroes who gave their lives in the 
discharge of their official duties in the for- 
mulation of the airmail system and the de- 
livery of our early airmail. While I was 
more fortunate, but for fate, I, too, might 
have been added to that list of immortals. 
To them we dedicate each instance that we 
are conscious of mailing an airmail letter. 
The many fine compliments paid me could 
never have been possible if it had not been 
for the Millers, Gardners, Lindberghs, and 
the host of other airmail pilots who blazed 
the trails with the early attempts to establish 
a well grounded and efficient service for 
posterity. Today every great nation on 
earth has its own airmail system, whose 
schedules are meticulously maintained in 
the tradition of the United States airmail 
system. To have been instrumental in 
founding such a great system is in itself 
adequate reward and honor. It was these 
early pilots of the airmail who chartered 
the courses, and air routes, after which we 
patterned all scheduled airplane activities. 
Today, thanks to those unsung heroes, we can 
board giant air monsters, and go to all corners 
of the earth in hours instead of the weeks 
which would formerly have been consumed. 
All this, we owe to the wisdom, foresight, 
confidence, and perseverance of the officials 
of the United States Government. 


I want to thank you, Postmaster Schroeder 
and the Officials of this great bank and the 
many distinguished generals, Army person- 
nel, members of the Air Corps, Navy, Marines, 
Legionnaires, and all officials for participat- 
ing in this 36th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States airmail system. My 
sincere thanks to the many pilots repre- 
senting the Airline Pilots Association Inter- 
national, and the great host of friends and 
the many hundreds present today, to all I 
extend my heartfelt thanks and apprecia- 
tion and to you Postmaster Schroeder, know- 
ing of your great contributions, not only to 
your Government, but to all worthy and 
charitable undertakings, I, as an engineer 
and executive can well appreciate the great 
success you are having in the conduct of 
your affairs as head of the second largest 
post office in the world. Yet, with all these 
great attainments you still are recognized 
as a leader in every civic and fraternal 
movement for the benefit of mankind. We 
in Chicago are indeed most fortunate in the 
wise selection by President Eisenhower in 
giving our great city so magnificent an ad- 
ministrator as you to direct our great Chicago 
post office. 

Knowing you have always been a great 
philatelist and collector of outstanding his- 
torical items, it affords me the extreme and 
great pleasure to present to you with my 
most sincere wishes this original Historical 
Kitty Hawk Cover properly framed and 
duly authenticated, which was personally 


mailed by me in the presence of the late 
lamented Orville Wright from the very spot 
at Kill Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, N. C., where 
the first powered flight in world history was 
duly made, bearing the complete historical 
facts pertaining thereto. Please accept this 
token of my. personal esteem and regard. 
Thank you very much. 


em 





The “Bennington” Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us were profoundly 
shocked by the recent disaster which be- 
fell the aircraft carrier, U. S. S. Ben- 
nington. We were also greatly im- 
pressed by the behavior of the officers 
and enlisted men whose heroism was in 
the best tradition of the United ftates 
Navy. 

News of the Bennington disaster 
brought to my mind an incident\which 
occurred in 1912 aboard the U. S. S. 
Minnesota. One of my constituents, Mr. 
Howard C. Mayberry, now a successful 
businessman of Louisville, Ky., was an 
ammunition hoister aboard that vessel 
and his quick thinking prevented the 
destruction of the ship following an ex- 
plosion in one of the gun turrets. Mr. 
Mayberry, who was only 15 years of age 
when he entered upon that enlistment 
in the Navy, has never received the prop- 
er recognition for his heroism on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert in the Recorp 
the following excerpt from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of May 29, 1939, which 
sets forth Mr. Mayberry’s feat: 

It was a blustery, squally late afternoon 
when the old Minnesota poked its nose at 
top speed through the Atlantic off Cape Hat- 
teras, Va., the ship throbbing to the beat of 
her engines and heeling under the recoil of 
salvo after salvo of broadside fire on a record 
target practice run. 

Seaman Mayberry was at his post as am- 
munition hoister for the 12-incher of the 
twin forward turret, braced securely against 
the shock of the firing, an important member 
of a highly skilled gun crew whose move- 
ments were precision personified. 

It was Seaman Mayberry’s job to signal 
upward from the ship’s magazine the car- 
rier which brought four 84-pound bags of 
black powder and a 580-pound projectile 
for each charge. In addition, it was his 
job to man the safety device in the event 
of emergency. 

Then, but let Mayberry tell it: 

“The gun crew just had completed plac- 
ing a charge and I had signaled up the car- 
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rier with another load and braced myself 
waiting for the shock of the discharge. 

“As the gun fired there was an unusually 
heavy blast and a glance through the port 
showed the barrel of the rifle had burst and 
dropped to the deck below. 

“Then, as the breechblock was thrown 
open there was a terrific backflash, the force 
of which knocked all the crew except me to 
the floor of the turret. I was holding sup- 
ports at the top of the chamber in which we 
were locked. 

“It seemed as though a ball of fire flashed 
out of the breech and bounced from side to 
side of the room. Almost without giving it 
a thought I signaled the mggazine crew to 
reverse the carrier with the fresh load, then 
opened the valves of the emergency water 
tank which flooded the turret and put out 
the fire. Then I opened the valves of the 
starboard gunroom, too, because I didn’t 
know what might have happened on that 
side. 

“After that I don’t remember much what 
happened until they opened the room and 
dragged out my stunned mates and myself. 
Three of the boys were burned severely and 
all were suffering from shock. 

“If any of that fire had shot down the am- 
munition hoist into the magazine it would 
have been curtains for a $15 million battle- 
ship and the crew of more than 800 men and 
officers. I really believe my action may have 
prevented that, although, of course, I can’t 
say so definitely.” 

News of the incident, however, leaked out, 
Mr. Mayberry reports, and newspapermen 
were waiting when the craft docked. 

“Shortly after that,” Mr. Mayberry said, 
“the ship steamed into Veracruz, my enlist- 
ment expired, and I left the Navy, a kid of 
19, who didn’t think too much about the 
part I had played. 

“Later, I attempted to learn whether there 
had been any mention of what actually had 
occurred, especially insofar as I was con- 
cerned, but was informed by the Navy De- 
partment the episode was covered generally 
in numerous reports without particular iden- 
tification of men involved, with the excep- 
tion of the injured. An ensign in charge of 
our crew, I believe, prepared the detailed 
report of the actual explosion.” 





Ruth Thompson: An Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my very pleasant duty to insert in the 
Recorp the following statement con- 
cerning the work, the character, and the 
ability of our esteemed colleague, Miss 
Ruts THompson, of the Ninth Michigan 
District. 

Almost immediately after her appear- 
ance here in Washington she was placed 
on the Committee on the Judiciary and 
assigned to Subcommittee No. 1, of 
which I am the chairman. Therefore, 
for the last 3 years I have had ample 
opportunity to observe her work. We 
have no more faithful member of the 
committee than Miss THompson. She is 
punctual in her attendance upon sub- 
committee meetings and upon meetings 
of the full committee. She has a fine 
legal background and this is of material 
assistance in aiding her in our work. 
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Our committee probably carries the 
heaviest workload of any committee of 
the Congress, particularly so, Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, which at the moment has 
before it 2,700 private immigration bills. 

Plus her legal background and experi- 
ence upon the bench, Miss THomPSsON 
spent 17 months abroad in Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and this has given her a very personal 
viewpoint of the present immigration 
problem that now confronts this country. 

Just as she has been faithful and ac- 
tive in her committee duties, she is like- 
wise equally diligent upon the floor of 
the House. She is a strong Republican, 
a very valuable Member of the House, 
and I am only too glad, as chairman of 
this committee, to bring to the attention 
of her constituents in the Ninth Michi- 
gan District, her value and worth. We, 
in the Congress, particularly those on 
the Republican side, are indeed fortu- 
nate to have a woman of this character 
in our membership, 





Oregon’s Initiative Law Viewed as Potent 
Curb on Legislature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Oregon’s 
initiative and referendum act was 
adopted in 1902 by an overwhelming 
vote and has served the people and State 
many times since that date. 


Kelley Loe has written for the Orego- 
nian a brief history of the formulation 
of this act and some accomplishments 
through its use which was published in 
the June 13 issue of the paper. This 
procedure is of nationwide interest, and 
I include Mr. Loe’s article as part of 
these remarks: 


OREGON’s INITIATIVE LAW VIEWED AS POTENT 
CURB ON LEGISLATURE 


(Evrror’s NoTe.—Kelley Loe, author of this 
article, retired April 1 as assistant secretary 
of Oregon State Federation of Labor after 
20 years as a lobbyist and top strategist for 
labor. He was a voice of labor at every leg- 
islative session from 1931 to 1951. He did 
not attend the last session. He has launched 
and managed numerous country newspapers, 
has written a textbook on labor, and is a 
member of Multnomah Typographical Union, 
No. 58, and office employees’ local, No. 11. 
While he has officially retired, he still works 
several hours a day for labor “for free.”’) 

(By Kelley Loe) 

Citizens of Oregon on June 2, 1902, by a 
vote of approximately 1 to 1 (62,024 to 
5,668), adopted a constitutional amendment 
that made every citizen of the State a mem- 
ber of the State legislature. Known as the 
initiative and referendum system of direct 
legislation, it provides that 8 percent of the 
citizens of the State may place on the State 
ballot a proposed statutory act or constitu- 
tional amendment for approval or rejection 
by the voters at the next general election. 

In the same manner, 5 percent of the citi- 
zens may invoke the referendum on a meas- 
ure adopted by the legislature and give the 
voters an opportunity to concur in the ac- 
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tion of the legislature or to exercise , vet 
by majority rejection. A legislative act 
referred does not become effective Unless 
and until it receives voter approval, 

Gist of the constitutional provision adopt. 
ed in June 1902 is in the following formal 
language: 

“The people reserve to themselves Power 
to propose laws and amendments to 
constitution and to enact or reject the 
at the polls independent of the legislatiy. 
assembly, and also reserve power at their 
own option to approve or reject at the Polly 
any act of the legislative assembly.” 

People living in Oregon in 1902 sti) recall 
the enthusiastic frenzy of the campaign 
which preceded adoption of the amendment, 
On adoption of the measure, oldtimers say, i 
was the prevailing opinion that it conferreq 
on the people full, easy, and everlasting con. 
trol of their State government, and that, 
through legislative power conferred on the 
people, they would indirectly influence th, 
policies and acts of the executive depart, 
ment. . 

Some were so optimistic as to believe the 
new-lodged power of the people might Place 
some restraints upon the courts, for it wa 
at about this time that Mr. Dooly was op. 
serving that “the Supreme Court reads thy 
election returns.” 

The new system of people’s government in 
action has not proved a panacea for sll politi. 
cal and economic ills; nor has it proved the 
infallible collective judgment of the people, 
what it does seem to have accomplished is 4 
directive to the legislature in a number of 
fields of legislation. 


SLOW START MADE 


After the people have spoken decisively on 
an issue, legislators are wary about taking 
stand contrary to that taken by the citizenry, 
So, if a defeated referendum measure is again 
proposed, legislators are inclined to submit 
it to the people rather than pass it outright 
without including the reference clause. 

Two years after gaining the right of init. 
ating measures, in 1904, only 2 measures were 
initiated: 1 to provide that political party 
nominations be made in primary elections, 
which was adopted; the other provided local 
option as to sale of intoxicating liquors. It, 
too, was adopted. 

In 1906, 4 years after adoption of the 
initiative system, 10 measures went on the 
ballot by petition, and each biennial election 
after that found a steady increase in number 
of measures to be voted on, until 1918, after 
which the number began to decline. 


TRIVIAL MATTERS LOSE 


The seeming decline in use of the direct 
legislation device was not due to the popu. 
lace tiring of its new tool of government, but 
rather to the refusal of the voters to ratify 
more trivial measures, such as the one which 
proposed creating a State office of hotel in- 
spector, and a number of initiated measure 
to create new counties. 

Measures of fundamental importance wert 
adopted, usually by decisive majorities. 

In 1906 an adopted initiative measure ex- 
tended the initiative to local units of govern- 
ment. In 1908 the people enacted the recall 
of public officials, and also the same years 
method of electing the State’s United States 
Senators by popular vote, the first of its kind 
in the Nation, and 5 years before a change 
in the Federal Constitution to provide for 
election of Senators by the people instead of 
by legislatures. 

Election of Senators by popular vote had 
been an issue after 1901 when Governor Geer 
urged the legislature to memorialize Con- 
gress to submit a constitutional amendment 
to the States for ratification. The Oregonian 
editorially supported the Governor's recoil 
mendation. 

Having the new tool of direct legislation 
the people initiated a device by which candi- 
dates for the legislature could pledge to vow# 
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e le’s choice for United States Sen- 
for Othe choice being expressed by the people 
on the regular election ballot. The device 
was known as statement No. 1. 

among other early enactments were the 
employers’ liability law and the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, both of which provided 
compensation for workers injured in haz- 
ardous industrial employment. 

One notable exception of refusal to adopt 
a progressive measure was the failure in 
three successive elections to adopt women’s 
suffrage. One the fourth try, in 1912, the 
yote was given women, but by only a 4,000 
majority. 

FIGHT LONG ONE 

Oregon’s adoption of the initiative and 
referendum system in 1902 was not a spon- 
taneouc act, but was the culmination of a 
decade of agitation. Pattern for the system 
was that in effect in Switzerland. 

One of the earliest and perhaps the most 
persistent advocates in Oregon was Mrs. So- 
phana Llewelling, of Milwaukie. 

She and her husband were among the 
early homesteaders. A part of the home- 
stead is now within the limits of the little 
city of Milwaukie. Mrs. Llewelling, a cru- 
sading matriarch, made the Milwaukie 
Grange her forum. 

Attorney William S. U’Ren, then residing 
in Oregon City, was the best-known advocate 
of people’s government and is credited with 
drafting the original constitutional amend- 
ment and much other legislation that be- 
came the superstructure built upon the 
foundation of the original 1902 initiative 
amendment, 

The first organization known to have 
endorsed the idea and the program for its 
adoption was tke Oregon State Grange in 
1894. The Federated Trades Council (now 
the Portland Central Labor Council) fol- 
lowed. 

By the time the measure appeared on the 
ballot, 8 years after its espousal by the State 
grange, most segments of the population 
appeared to be converted. 

The campaign committee in 1902, oper- 
ating under the title “Direct Legislation 
League,” included numerous citizens of dis- 
tinction whose names have come down in 
history. 

Among them were Gov. T. T. Geer; Jona- 
than Bourne, later to be the first United 
States Senator chosen under the “statement 
No. 1” device; George H. Williams, former 
United States Attorney General; Ben Sell- 
ing; Charles E. Ladd; Joseph N. Teal, Judge 
Stephen Lowell; G. Y. Harry, first president 
of the Oregon State Federation of Labor; 
and Harry Gurr, president of the Portland 
Federated Trades Council. 

Members of the campaign committee wrote 
arguments printed in a campaign document. 
Harvey W. Scott, editor of the Oregonian, 
wrote one such argument emphasizing the 
value of the referendum provision in these 
words: “The referendum is an obstacle to 
too much legislation; to legislation in par- 
ticular interests; to partisan legislation; and 
to boss rule.” 

The State federation of labor, organized 
only a month preceding the 1902 election, 
appointed a statewide committee of 33 
charged with the duty of campaigning on 
election day. (At that time it was not illegal 
to campaign at the polls.) 


DEMOCRAT MOVES IN 


Former Gov. Oswald West thinks the as- 
tounding sweep of sentiment for the initia- 
tive system may have been a deciding factor 
in the gubernatorial election that June day 
in 1902, and probably furnished the first 
— reprisal for a candidate for public 


Judge Lowell, an advocate of the initiative 
system, was a preconvention candidate for 
the Republican nomination for governor. 
The party convention rejected Lowell and 
Rominated W. J. Furnish, a Pendleton 
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banker. The voters took it out on Furnish, 
who was defeated by a small margin by 
George E. Chamberlain, Democratic nom- 
inee. 

Adoption of the initiative system in Ore- 
gon might have occurred earlier than 1902 
but for a provision of the State constitu- 
tion that required two succeeding sessions 
of the legislature to vote to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment to the people and, of 
course, there was no method of submitting 
constitutional change other than by the 
legislature. 

A resolution submitting the initiative 
amendment, introduced by Representative 
John L. Kruse, of Clackamas County, was 
approved by the 1899 legislature, the House 
of Representatives adopting it on a 43-to-9 
vote, and the Senate concurring in a 20-to-8 
vote. 

Advocates seem to have kept up their agi- 
tation between 1899 and 1901, for the legis- 
lature of the latter year adopted the 1899 
resolution with only one dissenting vote, 
that of Senator Theodore Cameron, of Jack- 
son County. 


OTHER STATES ACTIVE 


Oregon was not the first State to use 
direct vote of the people in adopting or re- 
jecting legislation. Other States had made 
feeble starts in that direction, and South 
Dakota had adopted an amendment to its 
constitution in 1898 to provide the initia- 
tive system. 

Some 40 States now have some form of pro- 
vision for the citizenry to have some direct 
voice in legislating. 

It is claimed that no State has gone 
further in this direction than has Oregon. 
The Oregon system has had no essential 
change in the 50 years since its citizens first 
voted directly on legislation, 1904. 

In the half century 371 measures have been 
on the State ballot. 

Of the 198 initiated by petition, 75 were 
adopted and 123 were rejected. The refer- 
endum was invoked on 34 measures adopted 
by the legislature, the legislature being su- 
stained and the measures approved in 15 
bills but reversing the legislature and reject- 
ing 19 bills. 

The legislature referred 139 measures, some 
of which were proposed constitutional 
amendments, which only the people could 
adopt. Of the 139 so referred, the voters ap- 
proved 93 and rejected 46. The legislature in 
submitting statutory acts probably did so in 
some cases because it feared the referen- 
dum would be invoked and the legislature 
rebuked by the people. In still other in- 
stances the legislature may have passed a 
hot-potato measure along to the people. 


PEOPLE GAIN RESPECT 


Few will deny that experience under the 
direct legislation system has developed a 
healthy respect of the people by legislators. 
And if that is true, then the legislature is 
more responsive to the desires of the citi- 
zenry than otherwise would be true. 

The decline in the number of measures 
initiated seems to indicate that the people, 
too, have learned that trivial measures have 
little chance of adoption, that voters are 
becoming more discriminating in their judg- 
ment of legislation. Persons who formerly 
sought to make a business of promoting 
initiative measures are less in evidence in 
recent years. — 

Part of the decline in measures gaining 
ballot places undoubtedly is due to a meas- 
ure enacted by the 1935 legislature prohibit- 
ing payment for obtaining signatures on an 
initiative petition, the measure being pro- 
moted by Ray Gill, then master of the State 
grange, and by the late Ben T. Osborne, 
executive secretary of the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Previously, when petition pushers had re- 
ceived as much as 10 cents per name, it was 
asserted that some circulators had at- 
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tempted, and possibly on some occasions suc- 
ceeded, in selling filled petitions to persons 
or interests opposing the measures. No pros- 
ecutions resulted from the alleged racket. 
But enactment of the bill prohibiting pay for 
petition circulation ended commercializa- 
tion of initiative legislation in this respect. 


WEAKNESS POINTED OUT 


One criticism of the initiative often heard 
is its use to promote constitutional amend- 
ments when the measures should be statu- 
tory acts. This is pointed out as being in 
part responsible for the extreme lengh of 
the Oregon State constitution. 

A proposed amendment .of the initiative 
section of the constitution will appear on 
the State ballot in November this year. It 
would increase the percentage of names re- 
quired to initiate a constitutional amend- 
ment from the present 8 percent of voting 
citizens to 10 percent. 

This would raise the number of names 
required from 37,000 plus to approximately 
48,000. Steadfast defenders of the initiative 
system are opposing the proposal as an enter- 
ing wedge to weaken the system, while sup- 
porters assert that effect of its adoption 
would be to end, or lessen, the tendency to 
make the constitution a catchall for diverse 
statutory enactments. 


EMERGENCY RIGHT SOUGHT 


In recent years agitation has been heard 
for a constitutional amendment to give the 
legislature power to attach the emergency 
clause to tax bills, which would nullify the 
right of referendum on tax legislation. 

The proposed amendment would repeal an 
initiated constitutional provision adopted by 
the people in 1912. That year Oregon citi- 
zens appeared extremely tax conscious, nine 
tax measures being on the State ballot. Of 
the 9, 7 were rejected by close margins, pro- 
hibition of use of the emergency clause re- 
ceived a preponderant majority. 

Since 1912 tax legislation proposals have 
exceeded any other single issue on the ballot. 
Appearance on the ballot of such proposal 
may be expected to generate more interest 
than any other proposal in the year when 
the issue is submitted to the people. 

Still another criticism of uses to which 
the referendum is put is accusation of un- 
ethical, but not illegal, exploitation. ITlus- 
tration of this was an example of recent 
years when the legislature adopted a meas- 
ure placing a costly tax upon a particular 
industry, 

The industry invoked the referendum but 
the legislative act was sustained by a major- 
ity of more than 179,000 on vote of the 
people. The industry affected reported ex- 
penditure of $120,000 attempting to defeat 
the measure. That expenditure was trifling 
when it is considered that the industry 
saved more than $2 million in taxes by 
postponing the effective date of the measure 
for almost a year. 


LABOR BILL BEATEN 


At the time the initiative system was 
adopted, its ardent supporters hoped and 
credulously believed the device would insure 
only good legislation would result—good 
from their point of view. 

There have been bitter disappointments. 
Farmers who preponderaritly favor standard 
time found that a measure presumably es- 
tablishing standard time was interpreted to 
do the opposite, but they found their re- 
course in initiating another measure which 
really did accomplish what they wanted. 

Labor, too, like the farmers, had supported 
the direct legislative system, but in 1938 
a measure initiated by some employing in- 
terests placing drastic restrictions on labor 
organizations was adopted by a 50,000 
majority. 

However, labor took the measure to the 
courts where that branch of government 
nullified the bill adopted by the people 
functioning as a legislature, 
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On the other side of the question, the 
people, by adopting a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1952, redistricting the State for 
legislative seats, carried out a mandate of 
the original constitution which the legisla- 
ture had defied through the period from 1911 
to 1952. Legislative reapportion in the lat- 
ter year was adopted by the whopping ma- 
jority of more than 160,000. 

The people of the State have learned that 
any device of government may be used to 
enact, or to seek enactment, of measures 
good or bad, depending upon the point of 
view. 

EFFECT PROVES STRONG 

Regardless of how one views the system 
of direct legislation, few will dispute that 
it has had a profound effect on State legis- 
lation through the initiative and the referen- 
dum, and also in an unmeasurable degree 
through its salutary effect upon the legisla- 
tive assembly. 

No one has the temerity to suggest that 
the system be repealed, although there have 
been numerous proposals to limit, most of 
them getting no further than futile at- 
tempts in the legislature to submit amenda- 
tory proposals. 

Nothing on the political horizon in Oregon 
indicates sentiment for drastic revision of 
the direct legislation system. The situation 
is probably well reflected by C. C. Chapman, 
editor of the Oregon Voter, which is accepted 
as something of a political barometer. The 
publication is regarded as being conservative 
in outlook. 

Editor Chapman, both in the publication 
and before a committee of the legislature in 
1953, declared: “The people of Oregon do 
not want the initiative and referendum mon- 
keyed with. Their resentment against such 
attempts are very keen. Monkeying with it 
is like monkeying with a buzz saw.” 





President’s Pledge to People in TVA Area 
Broken—TVA Steam Plant Denied 
While Three Steam Plants Are To Be 
Built by United States Government in 
Korea—GAO Questions Wisdom and 
Authority of President To Order Atomic 
Energy Commission To Contract for 
Private Power; Urges Competitive Bid- 
ding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
campaign in Tennessee in 1952 of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—then Candidate Eisen- 
hower—there appeared in the press a 
cartoon depicting a TVA dam being de- 
stroyed, the TVA system impaired, by 
the election of a Republican Congress 
and President. 

Candidate Eisenhower denounced this 
action and praised the TVA, giving out 
repeated statements of his admiration 
for the work and efficiency of the TVA. 
Yet, today, Mr. Speaker, I must again 
conclude that the cartoon depicted, in 
truth, was the future held for the TVA. 

Since Mr. Eisenhower entered the 
White House, funds have been denied for 
the building of essential, needed and 
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necessary steam generating capacity for 
TVA—and more recently, the President 
has ordered the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into a contract with a 
private syndicate for the purchase of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of 
power instead of procuring this power 
through the TVA system at a greatly re- 
duced cost to the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion. 

The TVA itself is not only being denied 
and has been denied funds for needed 
expansion of its facilities for normal 
growth and defense needs in the area, 
but the President in this unwarranted 
and unprecedented order seems bent on 
destroying the TVA—and the low-cost 
yardstick rate established by the TVA 
operation—and fostering a return to 
high-cost private power for the TVA 
area. 

This proposed contract is opposed by 
three menrbers of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—it is opposed by the TVA— 
and, certainly, it is opposed by the tax- 
payers of the Nation who will, in the 
event of its completion, have to foot the 
bill. 

The Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States has questioned the wis- 
dom of the proposed contract, as well 
as the General Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Each has pointed 
out that the private-power contract 
would cost in excess of $3,600,000 a year 
more than a similar arrangement with 
the TVA. The contract is for a 25-year 
period—the ultimate cost of this thing 
is estimated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s technical staff to be in excess 
of $92 million. TVA’s power manager 
puts the figure even higher—at an esti- 
mated increased cost of $139,175,000 over 
the 25-year period of the proposed con- 
tract. 

In addition to this windfall, the pri- 
vate-power combine will get still another 
windfall in the form of the proposed re- 
quirement that TVA will build and main- 
tain transmission lines from the site of 
the plant to be so built to the TVA 
system. 

Should President Eisenhower’s shock- 
ing order be carried into effect, a brazen 
deal thus will not only block TVA’s ex- 
panding to meet its normal need, but it 
will give the private-power combine a 
foothold in the TVA area it has long been 
seeking and a guaranty to private-power 
companies of huge profits at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. 

The warning of enmity and hostility 
to TVA which were so hotly denied by 
Candidate Eisenhower have now clearly 
been demonstrated. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, as if this 
threat were not sufficiently wounding, 
simultaneously there has been issued by 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) a press release to the effect that 
the United States Government through 
the FOA will finance a $30 million 
project for the construction of 3 steam 
plants in Korea to increase the Korean 
Government's power supply. The steam 
plants for Korea will be built at Masan, 
which is near Pusan, at Seoul, and at 
Samchok. 

I am reminded that the President has 
referred to the TVA as “creeping social- 
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ism,” and I am just wondering if he 
embraced “creeping socialism” for Koye, 

And, I may add, Mr. Speaker, that still 
another distressing and unfortunate AS. 
pect of the proposal which has com 
from the White House is the direct tn. 
tervention and interference with 4 
agency of the executive branch whip 
has traditionally operated in a nonpaytj, 
san and independent atmosphere. With 
primary concern for the Nation’s safety 
and the taxpayers’ money. But here we 
have a regrettable instance of direct jp, 
tervention with the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission by the Chief Executive—the giy, 
ing of an order to this Commission ty 
enter into and to sanction a contrag 
which is clearly in excess of what { 
should be, and a contract which wow 
clearly penalize the Nation’s taxpayers 
There is evidence strongly showing thi 
not only could a contract be let at, 
greatly reduced cost—but there is ej. 
dence that other private power compa. 
nies could execute the contract at a lower 
cost than the well-known syndicate here 
singled out for special favors, if given ay 
opportunity to bid. 

Need more be said, Mr. Speaker, on 
the subject of President Eisenhower 
avowed “friendship” for TVA? 

I think not. Any illusion that the 
President may have been friendly dis. 
posed toward the TVA must now be con- 
pletely discounted and disregarded. 

In this connection, I desire to have in. 
serted in the Appendix of the Recon 
two editorials recently appearing in the 
press. One, entitled “Mr. Giveaway 
Does It Again,” is from the June 19, last, 
issue of the Nashville Tennessean; the 
other, entitled “Condemning TVA,” is 
from the June 20, last, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald; also, 3 
copy of the FOA press release of June 10, 
last, relative to the building of steam 
plants in Korea. 

The editorals and press release follow: 
[From the Nashville Tennessean of June 19, 

1954] 
Mr. Giveaway Does IT AGAIN 

Even in an administration that has shown 
a singular capacity for disregard of the na- 
tional interest, the giveaway President 
Eisenhower has now ordered over the objec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
assumes monumental proportions. 

From the standpoint of the American peo 
ple, there simply is no way to justify the 
Presidential order that the AEC contract 
with a private power syndicate for a steam 
plant that would supply electric power to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

For what purports to be an economy ad- 
ministration, the cost factor alone should 
have been sufficient reason for expanding 
TVA's facilities enough to meet the AE 
needs instead of negotiating this circuitous 
handout to the private power industry. 

According to the AEC’s technical staff, the 
projected 25-year contract will cost the Gor- 
ernment $92,125,000 more than if the power 
were supplied by its own publicly owned 
project—the TVA. And the TVA’s power 
manager puts the figure even higher; his 
estimate is that the taxpayers of the Nation 
will be out an additional $139,175,000 over 
the 25-year stretch. 

Either figure is staggering when viewed 3 
an unnecessary expenditure. It is small 
wonder indeed that the AEC refused to a- 
cept responsibility for the decision but in- 
stead passed the issue back to the “higher 
authority” on whose instructions it had 
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explored the possibility of contracting for 
private power. h it ae 

Nor is it surprising, thoug may un- 
usual, to find the Nation’s Acting Comp- 
troller General criticizing the President for 
iving no consideration to the lowest bidder. 

More is involved, however, than just the 
added cost, for in forcing this strange course 
of action upon the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the president has placed that body in a 
strange, new role. 

This is so because the power that will be 
provided by the new plant will not go 
directly to any of the AEC’s installations. 
Instead, it will go into the TVA system to 
make up for 600,000 kilowatts of the power 
the TVA is furnishing AEC. 

By that roundabout process, the President 
has evaded—for the time being, at least— 
the necessity of expanding the TVA enough 
to meet the normal defense needs of the 
“— in so doing he has involved the AEC 
in what one of its three commissioners in 
the majority opposing the arrangement de- 
scribes as “a matter remote from its respon- 
sibility.” That is, Mr. Eisenhower has put 
the Commission “into the business of being 

e broker for power.” 

a this capacity the AEC will be respon- 
sible for fantastic concessions to the private 
power syndicate. This governmental agency, 
it is revealed, will pay all State, local, and 
Federal taxes on the private plant. More- 
over, it will be required to pay one-half the 
cost of the plant over $107,250,000 and up to 
$117 million. 

And as if these windfalls were not enough, 
the private combine will get anather in the 
form of a requirement that TVA build and 
maintain the transmission lines from the 
West Memphis plant to the TVA system. 

The net effect of this brazen deal will be 
to block needed TVA expansion, to give pri- 
vate power the foothold in the TVA area it 
has been seeking so long, and to guarantee 
the participating companies a huge built-in 
profit at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that 
Senator ALBERT GorRE has denounced the pro- 
posal as “a deal to operate Dixon-Yates (the 
utilities syndicate) at maximum efficiency.” 

And in ordering this incredible contract, 
President Eisenhower not only has reempha- 
sized his hostility to public power but has 
demonstrated the hollowness of his plati- 
tudes about encouraging local private inter- 
ests to develop power projects. 


For Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co. are not local interests but are 
holding companies with headquarters in New 
York. 

They represent big business in a big way. 
And because they do, they can now look for- 
ward to bountiful rewards won at the ex- 
pense of the public interest and bestowed by 
an administration that points proudly to 
its business philosophy. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 20, 1954] 


CoNnDEMNING TVA 


President Eisenhower's letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission in effect to 
purchase power from certain private utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
of view. Asa matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
judgment of a commission is mischievous. 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a 
doctrinaire preference for private power in- 
stead of public power, regardless of the needs 
and problems of a specific situation. Indeed, 
it seems an unhappy reversion to the Presi- 
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dent’s reference to TVA just a year ago as an 
example of “creeping socialism.” 

Through the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President has virtually ordered the AEC to 
do what 3 of its 5 Commissioners actively 
oppose and what the other 2 regard if not 
with misgivings at least without fervor. The 
Commission is to sign a 25-year contract 
with a private syndicate for the purchase of 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of power to be 
provided for a new $107 million plant in the 
Memphis area. This new private plant will 
be used to serve residents of the area who 
now get their power from TVA, and it will 
also serve as a justification for denying TVA 
the funds it has requested for the purchase 
of steam plants to meet the power needs, of 
the AEC and of area residents. In short, 
the AEC, which does not now need additional 
power, is being used, as Senator Gore put it, 
“to prevent the TVA from building more 
capacity.” 

Representative CuetT HoLirretp has per- 
formed an immensely useful public service 
in bringing out the uneconomic aspects of 
this arrangement... His persistent question- 
ing elicited from Brig. Gen. Kenneth D. 
Nichols, AEC general manager, an acknowl- 
edgment that the AEC staff has estimated 
the private power contract will cost about 
$3.6 million a year more than a similar 
arrangement with TVA. 

“Over the life of the contract [Mr. Hoxr- 
FIELD asserted] American taxpayers will pay 
at least $90 million more than the cost of, 
equivalent power supplied by TVA. The 
public will foot the bill while the private 
utilities get a free ride. At the end of the 
ride the private utilities will own the auto- 
mobile paid for by the taxpayers.” 

We applaud the determination of Repre- 
sentatives HoLIFIELD and MELvIN Pricz, both 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to take their fight 
against the administration power proposal 
to the floor of the House. It is really a fight 
for TVA’s life. There have been few Ameri- 
can achievements of the 20th century which 
have contributed more to the public welfare 
than TVA’s achievement in enriching the 
great Tennessee Valley and harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for the 
welfare of the valley’s residents. That mag- 
nificent American development must not 
now be stified out of a mere doctrinaire oppo- 
sition to public power and a nightmare fear 
of “creeping socialism.” 

ForEIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION PREss 
RELEASE 


Wasuincton, June 10.—The FOA today 
announced a $30 million authorization for 
building three new thermal (steam) electric 
powerplants in the Republic of Korea which 
will add 100,000 kilowatts to South Korea's 
power supply. 

The power project is the largest single au- 
thorization approved for South Korea, and 
will provide a foundation upon which the 
country’s overall economic rehabilitation 
may be achieved. It and other power proj- 
ects now underway will quadruple the coun- 
try’s available power. 

The present 4 hydro and 3 thermal 
plants in South Korea are currently capable 
of producing 68,000 kilowatts of firm ca- 
pacity. Rehabilitation work now being 
done on them will increase this to 143,000 
kilowatts. 

Since 1947, when the Russians cut off 
South Korea’s flow of power from North 
Korea, two American military power-gener- 
ating barges have been pumping power into 
the South Korean electric system at a cost 
estimated at $3 million a year. The two 
barges, which have been providing about 
half as much power as the entire South Ko- 
rean power system, will be removed upon 
completion of the new thermal plants, 
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The $30 million will finance the estimated 
dollar costs of a contract negotiated last 
week in Seoul between the Government of 
Korea and the Pacific Bechtel Corp., with 
Offices in San Francisco, which will design 
and construct the plants and train Koreans 
to operate them. The work is to be com- 
pleted within 30 months. 


The Korean Government is adding 720 
million hwan (equal to $4 million) from its 
own resources to pay costs, such as local 
labor and materials, which can be met from 
Korean currency. It is estimated that 
Bechtel will take about 300 American engi- 
neers and construction technicians to Korea 
to supplement local labor forces in the con- 
struction work. 


One plant of 50,000 kilowatt capacity is to 
be built at Masan, which is near Pusan on 
the southern tip of Korea. One 25,000 Kilo- 
watt plant will be built at Seoul, and another 
at Samchok, on the east coast. 


The plants will be designed and equipped 
to burn pulverized Korean anthracite coal, 
but also will be capable of operating at full 
capacity on fuel oil. 


Ninety percent of Korean electric power 
has historically been generated in the indus- 
trial area north of the 38th paraliel. One 
of the objectives of American programs is 
the establishment of a self-sufficient econ- 
omy in South Korea as soon as possible. 
South Korean sources of electric power are 
basic to this objective. 


The New York engineering firm of Burns 
& Roe, Inc., is rehabilitating two of the ex- 
isting thermal plants under the terms of a 
$3,600,000 contract with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. This con- 
tract covers the rebuilding of a portion of 
the transmission network, and the repair of 
a number of substations. It will add 75,000 
kilowatts in firm capacity to the existing 
output. 

Also underway is an FOA-financed con- 
tract with International Engineering Co., 
Inc., of San Francisco, for repair of the huge 
Hwachon hydroelectric plant north of the 
38th parallel, which was captured by the 
U. N. forces. 

FOA has set aside $720,000 as an initial 
sum to put the Hwachon generating plant 
into full operation and to launch a survey to 
determine total costs of rehabilitating the 
installation. The big dam, located on the 
Han River about 15 miles north of the par- 
allel, is the largest hydroelectric installation 
available to South Korea. One of its tur- 
bines, capable of producing 27,000 kidowatts 
of power, has been out of operation since 
the Communist fighting. With both tur- 
bines back in operation, it will produce at 
the rate of 54,000 kilowatts during most of 
the year. The big dam, built in the 1930's, 
Was poorly constructed and has been weak- 
ened by war damage and the flow of water 
over the years. A preliminary survey has 
been made to determine the amount of re- 
construction that may be required. 

Along with the electric power develop- 
ment, FOA and the U. N. Command are 
financing the development and expansion of 
Korean mines, and building railway lines 
to connect them with the railroad network. 

Upon completion of the new powerplants, 
the Bechtel firm wili supervise their opera- 
tion for an additional 12 months, during 
which time they will train Korean techni- 
cians in their maintenance and operation. 

The $30 million authorization brings to 
$158 mililion the expenditures so far author- 
ized out of this fiscal year’s $200 million 
FOA funds. Additional purchase requests 
from Korea, totaling $42 million, are being 
processed to complete the fiscal 1954 pro- 
gram, 
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Depletion Level Should Remain Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, *954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Depletion Level Should Remain 
Same,” which appeared in the June 12, 
1954, issue of the Owensboro Messenger, 
of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DeEpLeTIon LeveL SHOULD REMAIN SAME 


From time to time since 1934 there have 
been various proposals made to Congress re- 
garding the provision in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which allows persons deriving 
income from oil a deduction of 2744 percent 
of the gross income or 50 percent of the 
net income (whichever is less). This is the 
so-called oil-depletion allowance, which has 
been a part of the tax code since 1926. 

The proposals made to Congress have, in 
general, sought a reduction of the amount 
allowed for depletion; currently there is a 
bill before Congress which will reduce the 
depletion allowance to 15 percent. The pro- 
posals made in the past were turned down 
by the congressional committees that studied 
them. We predict that the current bill will 
likewise be turned down. 

Congress established the depletion provi- 
sion in order to assure an adequate supply 
of oil. Such a system has proved to be a 
practical method of setting aside a suffi- 
cient part of oil income and providing suffi- 
cient incentive to spend this income in 
exploration and developing new oil reserves. 
Assurance of an adequate supply of domes- 
tically produced oil is deemed by our mili- 
tary leaders essential to our national secu- 
rity. With our Government continuing to 
fight a cold war, it would seem to be most 
unwise to throw up a barrier in the way of 
making new oil discoveries in the United 
States. Should there be an outbreak of war, 
foreign sources of oil would be cut off from 
us with the result that our military effort 
would be greatly hampered. 

In view of the fact that our present oil 
reserves are nowhere near the point of ex- 
haustion, it is not necessary that we rely 
on foreign sources with a view to conserv- 
ing our own supplies for the future. It 
should also be noted that it takes consid- 
erable preparation and time to put a dis- 
covered oil field in production once it is 
found. For the oil industry to meet a sud- 
den demand upon it because of an outbreak 
of war it is necessary that production facili- 
ties be in readiness. 

In supporting the opposition to any effort 
to reduce the depletion allowance, Lt. Gen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, made some very strong points 
against such proposals. His statements, as 
made in an address at an Oil Progress Week 
celebration, are paraphrased, as follows: 

“The quest for oil is a difficult one. New 
discovery or so-called wildcat wells are suc- 
cessful only 1 in 9 holes. Eight of every 
® efforts are failures—dry holes. 

“The chances of finding even a very small 
ofl field are 1 in 16 tries. A small field is 
one that would supply the United States with 
oll for only 4 hours. Since we use 6 million 
barrels a day, a i-million-barrel oil field 
would be only a 4 hours’ supply for the 
United States. 

“Chances of finding a small field which 
would supply the Nation's needs for 2 days 
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medium-sized oil field are 1 in 330 tries. 
Such a field would supply America’s needs 
for 1 week and would be a 42-million-barrel 
field in ultimate recoverable oil. 

More remote are the chances of hitting 
& major oil field, as they are only 1in 911. A 
major oil field is defined as one that will pro- 
duce over 100 million barrels of oil in its 
life. 

“Only depletion makes such exploratory 
efforts possible, and the depletion comes only 
out of the money the producer makes—if he 
makes it. The man who has only dry holes 
gets no depletion allowance. 

“Depletion is the recognition that every 
time you take out a hundred barrels of oil 
there is just that much less oil (capital) in 
your reserve under the ground. 

“Ifthe people knew these facts, there 
would be no effort made to change the law; I 
mean there would be no successful effort pos- 
sible in the face of an informed electorate. 

“The people are fair when they are fully 
and fairly informed. 

“Although the fact goes contrary to a 
widely held opinion, the oll industry is not 
the biggest moneymaker among our many 
industries. It makes less than the average 
on the money invested in general business, 
surprising as this may seem. But the fol- 
lowing statistics prove this fact: 

“A total of 400 other industries make more 
profits than does the oil industry. 

“The record shows that the oil industry 
makes 4.27 cents on the dollar after taxes. 
The average for 400 other industries is 4.48 
cents on the dollar after taxes. 

“On every oil-industry-dollar vevenue 
there is paid 5.71 cents in Mederal and State 
income taxes. Other industries pay 4.19 
cents in income taxes. 


“So the oil industry is not only paying 
its way in taxes, but it pays even a greater 
tax percentage than many other industries. 
Oil, in fact, pays more taxes and takes less 
net profit than any.of the other industries 
of this country.” 

Critics of the present percentage allow- 
ance would have us believe that it is too 
large. But we suggest that the oil industry 
is not closed to new equity capital, and, 
should other taxpayers care to take advan- 
tage of the oil-depletion allowance, nothing 
is to prevent them from investing in oil 
wells and taking the chance should they be 
lucky enough to hit a well. So far as we 
are informed, taxpayers are not clamoring 
to put dollars into oil exploration and de- 
velopment. If we can assume that the oil 
industry is not overcrowded, then it follows 
that the depletion allowance is not exor- 
bitant. Oil producers point out that only 
1 well in 9 drilled is a producer. Even 
with the 2714-percent allowance, the 1-to-9- 
odds apparently are not very good for the 
tremendous majority of American investors 
and this lends fuel to the argument that the 
27% percent is not disproportionate to the 
risk involved. 

Accordingly, it is our belief that Congress 
should once again turn down the proposal 
to reduce the oil-depletion allowance below 
its present level of 2744 percent. 





Tariffs on Imported Textile Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


are 1 in 53, while chances of discovering a Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol. 
lowing letter from President Eisenhower: 


THe Wuire Hovsz, 
Washington, June 17, 1954 
The Honorable Eprra Nourse Rocrrs 
House of Representatives, i 
Washington, D. ¢. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: I want to thank you 
very much for your letter of June 10 trans, 
mitting a petition from the citizens of your 
home city of Lowell, Mass., and neighborin 
communities with respect to possible future 
action affecting tariffs on imported textile 
products. 


In my message to the Congress on foreign 
economic policy, I indicated that furthe 
progress in enlarging profitable world trade 
must be made gradually and in the light 
of what is best in the interest of the Ameri. 
can economy as well as the economies of 
friendly nations in the free world. It was 
for that reason that, in my recommendation 
with respect to the extension and amen. 
ment of the Trade Agreements Act, 1 Spee 
cifically endorsed the escape clause and peril 
point provisions of the present law. These 
provisions, as you know, are specifically 
designed as safeguards against unjustifiablg 
changes affecting the American economy, 

I want to express my deep appreciation to 
you for bringing this petition from your 
people to my attention. I want to assure 
you and to assure them that the views set 
forth will receive careful attention in any 
specific matter coming before. me {fo 
judgment. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnrt D. EIsennHowrer, 





While the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion Procrastinates Unemployed Rail- 
roaders Go Hungry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of Altoona, Pa., and protesting 
the unnecessary delay of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding tariffs 
for the new piggy-back service on the 
Nation’s railroads. 

The following editorial from the June 
19, 1954, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mir- 
ror charges: 

The question of rates may be a weighty one 
in the opinion of the members of the ICC. 
So is the question of eating for men who may 
be kept from gainful employment while the 
Commission takes 7 months to decide the 
matter. 


Mr. Speaker, there are nearly 7,000 
railroaders unemployed in the city of 
Altoona, and if the ICC will permit the 
railroaders of the Nation to put into 
operation the new piggy-back service, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Al- 
toona will be called upon to build 200 
new piggy-back cars which means the 
recall of hundreds of unemployed rail- 
roaders. 

While the ICC procrastinates, railroad 
employees in Altoona are trying to exist 
on unemployment insurance, surplus 
commodities, and public assistance. 
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The editorial follows: 
PROCRASTINATING BUREAUCRACY 


If American business and industry would 
take as long @ time to decide the important 
questions that continually confront them as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
about to take to decide an issue concerning 
tariffs for the new piggy-back service of the 
railroads, the country would soon come to a 
standstill. The question of rates may be a 
weighty one in the opinion of the members 
of the ICC. So is the question of eating for 
men who may be kept from gainful employ- 
ment while the Commission takes 7 months 
to decide the matter. 

Sometimes it seems to those of us who 
are just casual observers of the actions of 
the many commissions, investigating com- 
mitiees, and other forms of bureaucracy that 
have grown up over the past 50 years that 
the Nation would be much better off without 
them. It also appears to some of us that 
they have assumed powers far beyond those 
intended for them by the acts of legislative 
podies that created them. 

If three men who are but a division of 
the ICC can stall a program that has cap- 
tured the public imagination for a period 
of 7 months, it seems to us that it is about 
time for the real Government of the people 
to start clipping a few wings or taking away 
some of the self-invested power that these 
superstructures of Government seem to have 
abrogated unto themselves. 

If the rates proposed by the six major 
railroads serving over 75 percent of the peo- 
ple of the United States seem to be in error, 
then it would be only logical fo. the division 
of the ICC which seems to have so much 
power to call for a new schedule. Certainly 
it should not take 7 months for that to be 
prepared. If the rate schedule is substan- 
tially correct, then there is no excuse for 
any delay whatever in allowing the railroads 
to put the plan into operation. 

It may be that men in ivory towers do not 
know that this great industrial Nation of 
ours is straining at the seams to recover from 
readjustment from wartime economy to 
what all of us hope will be a long period of 
peacetime production for use. 

It may be that they do not have the word 
unemployment in their copious volumes of 
writs, decisions, and powers, but in case they 
do not know the word we hasten to assure 
them that it is an unpleasant one for those 
who are unemployed. 

A prosperous economy is built upon many 
factors. Some of the main factors are ample 
production at a cost that is within the 
province of the purchaser. The great secret 
behind American prosperity has been the 
ability of industry and agriculture to pro- 
duce a constantly expanding number of 
goods and services at a cost bracket that 
is within the range of the public's purse. 

Great production facilities are useless 
without equally great distribution facili- 
ties, and rail transportation plays an impor- 
tant role in the distribution of American 
goods and services. For any nation as great 
as ours to place the power to disrupc such 
& great transportation system within the 
hands of 3 men and to allow them to 
disrupt this planned distr!bution for as much 
as 7 months by a 2-to-1 vote seems fantastic. 

The days of kings and emperors was sup- 
posed to have ended for this Nation at least 
some 178 years ago this coming July. The 
American system of free enterprise was built 
by leaders unhampered by the royal edicts 
of kings and emperors or all-powerful bu- 
reaucrats. 

Sometimes we have gone a little astray 
and there have been times when power- 
drunk individuals have seized the reins for 
& brief span and ruled for a time as auto- 
crats. Eventually, all such individuals have 
been disposed of in one way or another and 
most frequently after they have committed 
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the fatal blunder of seeking to seize too 
much power. 

This is a nation which develops leadership. 
Try as we might, we cannot visualize as 
leaders any individual or group of individ- 
uals as leaders who seek to hold back prog- 
ress by delaying action. It may take the 
combined power of several diesel units to 
drag them down the rails of progress, but 
an aroused public opinion has the power 
of a million diesels and we hope that in this 
instance the public, which deserves the best 
possible service at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, rises up in its righteous wrath and 
says, “This cannot happen here.” 


‘ 


National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored and supported legislation for 
the benefit of the handicapped during all 
my legislative service, both in the Ore- 
gon Legislature and in the National Con- 
gress, amd I am glad to include as part of 
these remarks a letter and statement of 
Paul A. Strachan, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., calling attention to the 
10th anniversary of National Employ the 
en Handicapped Week, as fol- 

OWS: 








AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE 

PuyYsIcaLLy HANDICAPPED, INC., 

Washington, D. C., June 18, 1954. 
To All Members of Congress. 

Dear Frienps: Your attention is respect- 
fully invited to copy of my annual letter to 
all Governors of States and Territories, re- 
specting operations of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, in particular, 
and, discussion of the whole handicapped 
program, generally. 

I am sure you will find much of interest 
therein, and offer the further suggestion that 
this might be inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together with such 
comments as you deem appropriate. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Pau. A. STRACHAN, . 
JUNE 17, 1954. 

The tenth anniversary of National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week will 
be observed, this year, from October 3 
through October 9. I trust you have alerted 
your governor's committee on employment 
of handicapped to see that this significant 
national event is properly celebrated in your 
Btate. 

The national kickoff dinner, officially 
launching NEPH Week, will be held at the 
National Press Club auditorium, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Friday, October 1, and we hope 
you will send a representative to this annual 
dinner 


Each year, as author and sponsor of NEPH 
Week, I write all governors of States, citing 
the record of achievement under aegis of 
the week and offering such suggestions as 
may be pertinent, to improve the whole 
handicapped program. 

Since 1940, overall placements of handi- 
eapped, cumulatively, approximate more 
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than $3 million through activities of Fed- 
eral-State employment services, and those 
placed during the week total 366,096, of 
whom 224,345 were disabled veterans. It is 
further estimated that more than 700,000 
have been placed through private agencies, 
organizations, and individuals. 

Of those placed by Federal-State agencies, 
statistics show that approximately $3,250,- 
000,000 has been earned by them in salaries 
or wages, and they have paid taxes to the 
various instrumentalities of Government of 
more than $800 million. Therefore, there 
can be no question but that this program 
has proven practical and beneficial, and, en- 
tirely apart from its humanitarian aspecis 
it has paid for itself a thousandfold. 

Again I urge that you appoint practical, 
experienced people to your Governor’s com- 
mittee, and once more I assert the positive 
necessity of integrating this program into a 
regular part of labor-management relations. 

The handicapped program as a whole, of 
which NEPH Week is a vital part, must con- 
tinually expand, in the light of experiment 
and further additional knowledge gained 
through experience. Placement in itself is 
essential if the whole program is to succeed, 
because what is the use of spending mil- 
lions—even billions—of public moneys for 
treatment, training, counseling, and guid- 
ance, etc., unless the end is a job? 

NEPH Week opened the door to greater 
employment of handicapped, based upon ac- 
tual knowledge of their capacities and abil- 
ities. But in addition there must be an 
overall program, into which each phase is in- 
tegrated, and given adequate recognition and 
support. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
a bill to establish a Federal Agency for 
Handicapped (S. 2570; H. R. 2096, 2463, etc.), 
and action is anticipated this session. This 
bill constitutes the first overall program con- 
taining all elements of successful opera- 
tion—medical services; education and train- 
ing; vocational guidance and counseling; and 
selective placement—ever presented to 
Congress. 

More important, tt makes a beginning, 
through establishment of an interagency 
commitiee on rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of handicapped, on coordinating the 
varied activities of the present 35 Federal 
agencies, each of which now has a part of the 
program. This would establish the program 
on 8 sound business base and enable it to be 
operated in the interest of the taxpayers on 
@ more economical and efficient plane. 

Again, I assert, this Federal agency for 
handicapped bill does not, in any way, dis- 
turb the present Federal-State relationship, 
except that it will provide more means to 
effectuate a sound overall program for handi- 
capped. 

At this time, when unemployment Is ris- 
ing, and selective placement of handicapped 
is imperative, if they are to have any oppor- 
tunity for employment, there must and 
should be close cooperation between the 
Federal Government, and all States, in the 
operation and development of this program, 
and to that end I most earnestly request 
that you immediately favorably consider 
appointment of a coordinator, in your State, 
who would supervise, generally, the activities 
of the several agencies dealing with prob- 
lems of handicapped, including the State 
employment service; State rehabilitation 
service; certain parts of the State civil-serv- 
ice commission; workmen’s compensation, 
etc. 

Such coordinator is needed because the 
Federal trend is bound to take the course of 
ultimate appointment of a similar coordi- 
nator for all Federal agencies having to do 
with this program, and it would greatly fa- 
cilitate matters if the States now take af- 
firmative action along similar lines. 

Also, the necessity of providing ample 
funds for all phases of the handicapped pro- 
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gram, on both Federal and State levels, is 
clear. This must no longer be regarded as 
a charity proposition, but, instead, a cold- 
blooded, economic necessity. We cannot go 
on, year after year, piling up 2 million per- 
sons injured or diseased in industry alone, 
of whom some 350,000 are permanently dis- 
abled, when rehabilitation processes of Fed- 
eral-State agencies only restore to useful- 
ness approximately 60,000. Permitting such 
a colossal “human scrap pile” to even exist 
in our great Nation is not only a terrific 
waste of our human resources, but it is a 
disgrace, and must be remedied at once. 

We must consider the handicapped as as- 
sets—not liabilities. We must provide 
means, when such are necessary, so that the 
individual may be given essential treatment, 
training, counseling, and placement, rather 
than continue the totally inadequate public- 
assistance programs, which neither “assist,” 
nor remedy the evil. We must substitute a 
broad program, even if it costs billions of 
dollars, so that our own people, right here 
at home, will be brought to a state of physi- 
cal and mental proficiency that will enable 
them to earn a living, wholly or in part, and 
thus take their share of responsibility, as 
citizens, for the upkeep and defense of our 
country. 

In short, we must adopt a national pro- 
gram that provides for a capital investment 
in the individual, so that he or she will no 
longer be dependent upon a public dole, or 
a sadly insufficient charity. Public assist- 
ance, in itself, produces nothing; is expen- 
sive, and, on experience, has proven wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of our 38 
million handicapped citizens. 

I am sure that you are personally inter- 
ested in this matter and urge that you give 
our program full support, knowing, as we do, 
from experience, that the program, as so far 
adopted, has proven immeasurably beneficial 
to the Nation as a whole, and that, for every 
dollar expended thereupon, more than $10 
has been returned in products and services. 

I will be glad to advise you in any way 
that will benefit the work of agencies under 
your direction, and assure you of my desire 
to assist. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. A. STRACHAN, 
President, American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc. 





Coal Moves South to Power Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Coal Moves South to Power 
Growth,” which appeared in the June 14, 
1954, issue of.the Madisonville Mes- 
senger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The phenomenal expansion of the 
South as an industrial section of the 
Nation, plus the continued development 
of TVA and the atomic plants located 
there has as a byproduct increased the 
steady shipment of coal to that section. 
As all of these markets expand so will 
the demand for larger and larger ship- 
ments of coal into the South, which 
should do much to keep in force during 
peacetime an industry which is a neces- 
sity in case of national emergency. As 
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pointed out by the Madisonville (Ky.) 
Messenger, the industrial South is mov- 
ing ahead, and a substantial and grow- 
ing coal market is a present reality and 


a future expectation. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

Coat Moves SouTH TO Power GRowTH 

One of the major economic factors affect- 
ing the plans of American businessmen for 
two decades has been the striking industrial 
growth of the South. This growth has had 
meaning for the coal industry, among other 
things, in the increased demand for energy 
and heat. Appalachian Coals looks over this 
question of growth as applied to coal de- 
mand, and comes up with some interesting 
facts. 

In 1953, business volume in the 16-State 
historic South totaled $217,800,000,000, some 
25.8 percent of the national total. The rate 
of growth has been averaging about one- 
fifth greater than in the other 32 States since 
1939. Compared to that year, 1953 has re- 
corded a 375-percent increase for the South, 
as against 309 percent for the other States. 

Significantly, this larger volume has not 
been achieved merely by a larger population. 
Actually, the South’s proportion of total pop- 
ulation has not increased since 1930, ac- 
counting for 33.6 percent of the national total 
in that year, and 33.4 percent in 1953. Busi- 
ness dollar volume per capita has therefore 
shown an important growth, and there is 
ample margin for further increase as evi- 
denced by the 1953 data which reveals that 
per capita business dollar volume in the 
South was $4,112 per capita as against $5,933 
in other States. 

The trend toward an industrialized South 
is also revealed in the data on farm income 
and harvested acreage. In the 13-year period 
ending in 1953, the South’s share of farm 
cash income showed a rise from 30.6 percent 
to 31.9 percent of the Nation’s total. This 
was achieved despite a drop in harvested 
acreage, which in 1940 amounted to some 
35 percent of the United States total, and to 
only 29.4 percent in 1953. 

Evidence of the greater proportion of busi- 
ness volume is found in manufacturing and 
mining, in addition to the modest increase 
in farm income. In 1939, the South re- 
corded 19.7 percent of manufacturing 
volume in the Nation, rising to nearly 22 
percent in 1953. The rise in mining output 
has been even more spectacular, rising from 
40.2 percent of the national total in 1939 to 
53.8 percent in 1953—not all by any means 
attributable to oil and gas growth. 

That southern business leaders are look- 
ing for a continuation of the strong growth 
trend is found in the figures on construc- 
tion as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Where in 1939 construction put- 
in-place was about one-third that in the 
other 32 States, this had grown to about 
one-half the other States total in 1953. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the national total, 
construction volume amounted to 25.2 per- 
cent of the nation’s building in 1939, rising 
to 34.6 percent in 1953. 

The growth leadership in textile manu- 
facturing, apparel output, pulp-paper man- 
ufacturing, and chemical output has moved 
to the South in the past 15 years. In the 
manufacture of textiles, the South is now 
the principal producing area, accounting for 
over half—52.7 percent—of the 1953 volume, 
compared to only 36.5 percent in 1939. 

To power this growth, coal is moving to 
the South in larger quantities in the postwar 
years. Fully detailed statistics are not avail- 
able, but those that are substantiate the 
growth trend. For instance, one of the ex- 
panding coal markets in the South is the 
electric utilities which have shown an un- 
usual gain in recent years. 

A recent Federal Power Commission re- 
lease forecasts the electric energy require- 
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ments through 1956 by regions. For th, 
United States as a whole, an increase of 325 
percent over 1953 generation is looked rd 
in 1956. The figure for the Southeast is 6) 5 
percent, and 33.8 percent for the South Cen. 
tarl States. 

The industrial South is moving ahead; ang 
a substantial and growing coal market is a 
present reality and a future expectation, 





Collective Action im Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the American people focused 
on Asia the following address of Adm, 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is interesting and in. 
formative. 

The address was delivered before the 
national convention of the American 
Red Cross, Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 
1954, and is as follows: 

COLLECTIVE ACTION IN Asta 


Mr. Harriman, members, and friends of the 
American Red Cross, it warms my heart to 
come before this assembly and thank you in 
person for your splendid contribution on be. 
half of the welfare of our Armed Forces, 
Undoubtedly one of the major contributions 
to our Armed Forces welfare, both in World 
War II and since, has been that of the Red 
Cross. 

As you realize, a military commander al- 
ways is sensitive to the well-being of his 
command. That is part of his business and 
he lives with it. For many years now, and in 
particular for the past 12 years, I have been 
trying to thank the American Red Cross and 
to tell them how grateful I am for their 
work with the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines in my commands. 

Unfortunately the mere expression of 
thanks cannot convey all the depth and 
meaning I intend. I am confident that this 
feeling of gratitude is one which I share with 
many fellow countrymen. The Red Cross has 
done much for the good of the Armed Forces 
and for the good of the country. 


At the Government rally in February for 
this year’s Red Cross campaign, I said: “This 
is a reflection of one of America’s strongest 
traditions * * * the tradition of community 
teamwork.” I say it again here, because 
tonight I would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of teamwork and collective action 
in our national security affairs. 

Teamwork is essential. Among free men, 
it should be a universal rule of conduct. 
It has never been more important than it 
is today. I hope that we will always work 
for it, and endeavor to achieve it to a greater 
and greater degree. 

So grave are today’s events, however, that 
all of us should strive to understand them 
and, if possible, determine their significance 
for our national security, our freedom, and 
our future life. Are the borders of free 
nations fortified with determination and res- 
olution? Or can those borders be erased by 
the floodwaters of an international despo- 
tism which wash in upon us to submerge 
whole countries at a time? 

: COMMUNIST MENACE 

At the beginning of this year, President 
Eisenhower warned in his state of the Union 
message that: “American freedom is threat- 
ened so long as the world Communist con- 
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spiracy exists in its present scope, power, 
and hostility.” 

Today, the threat seems even more intense. 
yhere is no need to deal in vagaries and 
ambiguities about it. In essence, we are 
confronted with the diabolical enmity of 
international communism, supported by the 
power position of the men in the Kremlin. 

In certain respects, the Soviet leaders en- 
joy 4 competitive advantage. For example, 
through repression they can speak with a 
single voice. They can control natural re- 
sources, mobilize manpower, adjust finances, 
and promote conspiracy. Within wide limits, 
they can marshal great amounts of political 
and psychological pressure, or great military 
power, by squeezing it out of the masses un- 
der their domination. 

In addition, they can continue to create 
situations which pose to us courses of ac- 
tions, all of which are unpleasant, or which 
nave definite disadvantages for us. They are 
expert at creating and exploiting issues and 
conducting cold war. The threat is not a 
short-term threat, nor is it exclusively a 
military threat. 

The military aspects of the Communist 
threat are the most easily recognized and 
the most assessable. We know that the So- 
viets have military strength, great natural 
resources, and a powerful industry. We 
know that the Red forces are aggressive and 
that they can attack in any direction. They 
can and do conduct aggression by proxy, 
as in Greece and in Korea, utilizing the forces 
of some satellite suffering Soviet domina- 
tion. And, what is of grave concern at all, 
the Soviets now have nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear devices. 

But the other Communist threats to peace 
and freedom are not always so easily recog- 
nized nor so readily understood. These are 
the sinister and devious operations in the 
political, economic, scientific, psychological, 
and spiritual fields of human endeavor, In 
many ways these other threats are the more 
dangerous. They are war by means of di- 
plomacy, money, ideas, sabotage, subversion, 
and politics. 

Within the short space of 15 years, com- 
munism has amassed under its control five 
times its population prior to World War II, 
and millions of square miles of land com- 
plete with resources. Whole countries have 
been dragged behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

There is a lesson for us here. The lesson 
is this: In a world menaced by power- 
hungry aggressors, there are certain posi- 
tions and issues which free nations must 
show themselves willing to defend with firm 
measures; diplomatic measures where pos- 
sible, and military measures, if necessary, 
when all others have failed. 


ASIA 


At this moment, the immediate target of 
Communist aggressor forces in Asia. Spe- 
cifically it is southeast Asia, but their ob- 
jective encompasses the whole of the Far 
East. The fight is now in Indochina. Who 
is there to say that it will not be in Thai- 
land next, and then perhaps in some other 
country? 

Asia is much more than an area of far- 
away places with strange-sounding names. 
It is the world’s greatest land mass and the 
world’s greatest congestion of population. 
Potentially, it is the world’s greatest source 
of raw materials. Unfortunately, it is cur- 
rently the world’s most explosive area. 

In Asia, as elsewhere, Communists are 
operating according to their worldwide 
scheme of international imperialism and the 
colonialism which it embodies. First, there 
was intrigue, subversion, and infiltration. 
Then there were the Red Chinese forces at- 
tacking their Chinese brothers of Nationalist 
China. Next, there were the North Korean 
forces in’ and attacking their Asiatic 
brothers in South Korea. Now there are the 
Red-controlled Viet Minh forces of Ho Chi 
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Minh, aided and abetted by Red China's sup- 
port, attacking to seize and dominate the 
States of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The 
pattern is: Aggression on the installment 
plan. 

Red China obviously is empire-bound, 
seeking not so much an Asia for Asiatics 
as they claim, but seeking instead what 
might be called a Red Asia for Asiatic Reds. 
They want all of Asia incorporated into a 
Red Asia, one that is a basic part of the long- 
term Communist dream of one big Red world. 

Southeast Asia has significant military 
and strategic importance. It has naval and 
air bases. It is both a source of raw mate- 
rials and an important market. It is astride 
the best sea and air routes between the Pa- 
cific and south Asia, and it is the gateway 
to south Asia and Indonesia. 

In my view, Communist control of south- 
east Asia would constitute a security threat 
to India, Australia and New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan, and, indeed, to the entire 
western Pacific area, including the offshore 
island chain from Japan on the north 
through Indonesia on the south. Its reper- 
cussions on situations in other parts of the 
world, including Europe, would be almost 
beyond calculation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 


Today's conflicts and strifes, of course, are 
not always military. Communists are adept 
at waging war with words of diplomacy, with 
economics of production and resources; and 
with attacks on our social, educaiional, in- 
dustrial, and spiritual institutions. To 
counter them all, it is difficult at best to 
know which actions should be adopted, and 
when they should be taken. 

The key to all our military planning is 
found in our national policy. Under our 
system of government, the national policy 
decisions are made by the civilian heads of 
our Government. This is wise and as it 
should be. It is traditional and in keeping 
with what President Eisenhower has referred 
to as “the necessary and wise subordination 
of the military to civil power.” 

Basically, national policy is determined 
and set forth by the President and his Na- 
tional Security Council. It is the function 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the 
President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense on military mat- 
ters. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
develop and recommend the military strat- 
egy, and the military implementing actions 
necessary to carry out national policy. 

In other words, the country looks to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to see that the military 
plans of the United States are prepared to 
meet the challenge of an enemy. These plans 
must provide for the coordinated action by 
each of our armed services, and take advan- 
tage of the capabilities of them all. While 
such plans are based primarily on military 
factors, they must also take into account a 
wide range of political and economic factors 
and must consider the most advanced de- 
velopments in modern science. 

We have seen mankind wring from science 
some amazing technological advances. We 
have witnessed generations of scientific de- 
velopments compressed into something less 
than a decade. As a result, the age-old mili- 
tary barriers of time and space, and oceans 
and icecaps, have been wiped out in many 
respects. 

Accordingly, all nations live in a smaller 
world by the scales of time and distance. 
They are more vulnerable to their enemies, 
and more accessible to their friends. Yet, 
the world seems further apart in social and 
political concepts than ever. It is most un- 
fortunate that divergences and conflicts be- 
tween nations have not been reduced ma- 
terially. 

Tt is true that today we live in a nuclear 
age. This, too, has special meaning. It 
means that evolution of atomic plenty and 
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mammoth destructive power, and it also 
means the evolution of atomic power for 
peace. Either way, and both ways, it stag- 
gers one’s imagination. It must be taken 
into account in our national security plan- 
ning. 

It is my personal belief that developments 
in the nuclear field can be a great power 
for the good of mankind if the peoples of 
the world so will it. Nuclear power can be 
the servant of man, and a service to peoples 
everywhere. Given half a chance, it can be 
used to protect life, instead of just destroy- 
ing it. 

COLLECTIVE ACTION 

Under present-day circumstances, with the 
advent of this nuclear power, with aircraft 
faster than sound, and in the face of con- 
tinuous Communist encroachments upon 
other nations, the situation is threateningly 
serious. The stakes are high. Shall man- 
kind be free, or shall he be enslaved? 

A problem having thus been stated, you 
have the right to ask for a solution. Actu- 
ally, I indicated in my opening remarks my 
own recommendation: namely, team- 
work * * * a greater amount of effective 
teamwork and resolute collective action. 
Collectively, we can make this a better world 
in which to live. 

By pooling our resources—material, hu- 
man, and moral—we present a united front. 
While there must be certain enlightened 
limitations on the extent to which any na- 
tion contributes material and human re- 
sources, there are no limitations on the ex- 
tent of its moral contribution. Regardless 
of a nation’s size, each should be expected 
to contribute to collective action against an 
aggressor, 100 percent of its moral strength. 

Of course, free nations can be, and often 
are, diverse in their approach to today’s 
tight, tense world problems. Not all of us 
view the world in the same light, or through 
the same eyes. We speak with multiple and 
varied voices in formulating our opposition 
to communism. This makes it possible for 
Communists to continue their efforts to cre- 
ate disunity, and thereby to attempt to 
weaken us. 

Even so, the free nations are bound to- 
gether by common ideals and objectives. 
For example, all of us are concerned with 
the protection and preservation of freedom. 
Thus, we have a common pu ee? a 
meet a common threat of annihilation. 
whether we realize it or not, the national 
security problems of one are the concern of 
all. Together, we face a dictatorship which 
has no time limit for the accomplishment 
of its objectives, and which needs no logic 
or reason or moral purpose to guide its ac- 
tions. Thus, the need for collective cooper- 
ation should be apparent. 

Traditionally, the United States has re- 
jected the role of an aggressor. Character- 
istically, our military organization is called 
the Department of Defense * * * not a De- 
partment of Aggression, not even a Depart- 
ment of War. And within the framework 
of freedom, our military purpose is not to 
wage war, but rather it is to deter aggres- 
sion and to prevent war. When we talk 
about war, we do so because we hate it, and 
do not want it. What we really want is 
peace and security; and our effort for peace 
and our effort for defense are mutually com- 
plementary. 

Basically, all free nations share this same 
purpose. As has been stated by our Secre- 
tary of State, national security will not be 
achieved in isolation. Militarily, most free 
nations recognize this. Security can best 
be acquired by steady cooperation, one with 
the other, each group with its neighbors. 

This requires a common devotion to the 
principles of a free system. It requires a 
common determination to cooperate unre- 
servedly in working for it. Knowing that a 
self-imposed military inferiority is an invi- 
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tation to aggression, it requires us to collec- 
tively maintain our military strength in- 
definitely over the long-range future. We 
must keep our determination and our resolu- 
tion to have that strength which is able to 
counter effectively against any aggression. 

Perhaps you have noted the emphasis I 
give to the qualities among nations of de- 
termination and resolution. These two in- 
gredients are manifestly essential to a suc- 
cessful and secure community. Yet you can- 
not buy them on the open market, or serve 
them on a silver tray. Instead, these quali- 
ties must come from within the hearts and 
minds of peoples themselves. 

Up to a certain point, every nation has 
certain choices in the actions which it can 
use to preserve its way of life. Demosthenes 
spoke of this three centuries before Christ. 
It was 348 B. C., and Philip of Macedon had 
just seized and destroyed the city-state of 
Olynthus as part of his plan for the domina- 
tion of Greece, when Demosthenes said: 

“It is shameful to say afterward, ‘Who 
would have thought that this could happen? 
We really ought to have done this or that, 
and not done the other.’ The people of 
Olynthus could mention plenty of things 
today which, if they had foreseen in the past, 
would have saved them from destruction. So 
could all the other peoples who have been 
eliminated. But what is the use? While the 
boat is undamaged, then is the time for 
sailor and helmsman and all on board to 
show unceasing vigilance and prevent any- 
one from upsetting it, either purposely or 
accidentally. But when the sea has over- 
whelmed it, all effort is in vain.” 

This seems like good advice. Who would 
have thought that in the short space of 15 
years Central Europe would be divided, 
China would have become Communist, and 
Red forces would invade the Republic of 
Korea, and now Laos and Cambodia? Where 
will the floodwaters of Communist colonial- 
ism be stopped? We can, and undoubtedly 
shall, hope for the best; but, at the same 
time, we must keep ourselves prepared for 
something much less—perhaps for even the 
worst. 

Certainly, this is not the time for free na- 
tions to do nothing. Nor should we go jog- 
ging along, just hoping for something better 
to turn up. It is true that the negative al- 
Ways seems an easier path, since it holds that 
nothing should be done. But difficulties 
sometimes will fade away when confronted 
with positive action. 

As for the perils which now confront free 
Asian and southwest Pacific nations, their 
military situation could be improved ma- 
terially by an effective southeast Asia col- 
lective security arrangement. Positive col- 
lective actions by countries which have vital 
interests in that area would help prevent 
further Communist empire building in that 
part of the world. Such actions would help 
pave the way for building that peaceful 
world which is the aim of free societies 
everywhere. 

United States foreign policy is determined 
by the recognized national authorities on 
foreign policy. These authorities have 
stated and restated that a Communist south- 
east Asia would be a grave threat to many; 
that it should not be passively accepted, but 
met by unity of will and, if need be, unity 
of action. Whatever policy our Nation's 
recognized authorities announce, the mili- 
tary will support, as always. 

Today, “the ramparts we watch” encircle 
the globe in the form of treaties and mutual 
defense arrangements. By these arrange- 
ments, free nations demonstrate their global 
concern for their vital interests, and the 
conclusiveness with which the issue be- 
tween tyranny and freedom has at last been 
joined. 

We shall not find the pathways to peace 
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before it explodes into a world conflagration. 
Resolute collective action and determined 
teamwork can bring us through our present 
perils. With such teamwork and eternal 
vigilance, our way of life, our standard of 
living and hopes for the future can surely 
continue strong, free, and unafraid. 


. 





Central, South America Should Act Now 
on Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Central, South America Should 
Act Now on Reds,” which appeared in the 
June 15, 1954, issue of the Park City Daily 
News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The time has come for the Western 
Hemisphere to give the Eastern Hem- 
isphere a concrete example of the ad- 
vantages of cooperation and united ac- 
tion. Today we are faced with the at- 
tempt to establish a Communist core in 
Central America. The consequences of 
any success in this direction could be 
grave for the Americas. Guaterala lies 
astride the Pan-American road and close 
to the Panama Canal and a nest of Com- 
munists at that point could have serious 
repercussions in case of any emergency. 
As pointed out by the Park City Daily 
News, this is the time for the 21 nations 
of the American alliance to act together. 


I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 


CENTRAL, SourH America SHoutp Act Now 
ON REDs 


If the United States and its western friends 
needed any further evidence that freedom is 
in trouble in Guatemala, the recent suspen- 
sion of constitutional guaranties of civil lib- 
erties should supply it. 

On the flimsy pretext that an emergency 
was created by the reappearance of an un- 
identified aircraft dropping leaflets over 
Guatemala City, the leftward-leaning gov- 
ae has lifted these guaranties for 30 

ays. 

And under the Guatemala constitution, 
this time limit is virtually meaningless, since 
the suspension is renewable at the govern- 
ment’s will. 

The liberties that now go by the board 
include the right of assembly, the right to 
organize political parties, protection against 
arrest without written order, safeguards 
against home entry without court authority, 
and against the examination of private docu- 
ments without order. 

In other words, a government widely con- 
sidered to be Communist in sympathy has 
now established fof itself the conditions of 
rule by decree. At least temporarily, tt has 
swept away the hampering controls of a con- 
stitution designed—in theory, anyway—to 
assure individual freedoms. 

And this is the government, we must re- 
member, which recently received a substan- 
tial shipment of arms from Communist 
Europe. 

These new developments lend great point 
to the fresh urging from Secretary of State 
Dulles that a special inter-American meeting 
be convened to study the Communist threat 
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to the Western Hemisphere from Guatemala, 

Dulles properly disparaged effort by Guate. 
malan officials to represent the current prob. 
lem as simply one between their country anq 
the United States, over the position of the 
United Pruit Co. in that area. 

He said the problem of Red infiltration tn 
Guatemala would exist—and would menace 
the hemisphere—even if United Fruit “gave 
a gold piece for every banana.” 

Talks with other American governments 
are now in progress on the question whether 
to bring the matter before the 21-nation 
alliance of American states. 

From our vantage point in the north, 
Guatemala seems clearly to have urgency, 
It is an actual potential focal point for Com. 
munist activities fanning all over the hemi- 
sphere. ‘ 

Its relative nearness to the Panama Canal 
is an evident peril. It stands athwart the 
land routes between the continents. In the 
grip of aggressive Communists, it could 
quickly become a major sore spot. 

The march of communism in Asia shows 
how the Red infection spreads once it gets a 
foothold. The way to check it is to snuff it 
out at the source. The countries of Central 
and South America should take up Dulles’ 
warning and assemble in early convention 
toward that goal. 





Communist Satellites Also Being Made 
Economic Monolith With U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, bearing 
upon my address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and which developed the subject of the 
danger to the free world of the making 
of the Communist world into a monolith 
now in economic as well as in political 
terms, there is appended the following 
editorial from the New York Times of 
June 15, 1954: 

SATELLITE INTEGRATION 


There has long been good reason to believe 
that the ultimate Soviet goal in Eastern 
Europe is the complete conversion’ of the 
satellite countries into component “repub- 
lics” of the U. 8. 8S. R. The Kremlin can 
hardly desire that Poland, say, should have 
any more status or sovereignty than the 
Ukraine or Armenia. This belief is further 
strengthened by reports that even the pre- 
tense of separate economic planning is to be 
abandoned in Eastern Europe. Judging by 
statements at the recent Communist Party 
Congresses in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
future 5-year plans will be Soviet bloc plans, 
not separate Soviet, Hungarian, and Polish 
plans, as heretofore. 

What is presumably the official rationale 
for this change has been stated recently by 
Hungary’s Communist boss, Matyas Rakosl. 
He emphasized that no country can do 
everything itself, that there are advantages 
to international division of labor and that 
Hungary could gain by on in- 
vestments which had already been made or 
will be made in other Soviet bloc countries. 

All these arguments are, of course, beside 
the point. The Soviet bloc has had eco- 
nomic integration, directed from Moscow, at 
least since January, 1949, when the then 
much-publicized Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid was formed. The fact that satel- 
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lite economic development has followed 
Moscow's policy has been plain for all observ- 
ers to see this past half decade and longer. 
Any technical or purely economic advantages 
that a new setup may bring can be only 
minor compared to the psychological gain 
from giving the satellite people one more 
important sign that they are moving closer 
to becoming part of the “workers’ father- 
jand,” the Soviet Union. From the Marxist 

int of view economic integration is the 
indispensable prerequisite for political inte- 


gration. 





Scott Air Base Brain Center of Air Train- 
ing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of this month, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Har- 
per, commanding general of the Air 
Training Command, will retire from 
active duty. He will enter retirement 
with the feeling of a job exceptionally 
well done—a job which has been of the 
greatest importance to the security not 
only of the United States but to the free 
world. On Wednesday next, I will go 
into detail of the remarkable record of 
service of General Harper. 

I make these few remarks only to 
comment on a fine article which was 
syndicated recently by the Central Press 
Service, and which appeared in the 
Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat on June 
17, 1954. This article calls attention to 
Scott Air Force Base at Belleville, Ill, as 
the principal center of the Air Force 
training program. I call attention of 
my colleagues to this fine article: 

THEY TRAIN Am “TiGcers”—Scotr Am BASE 
Brain CENTER OF PROGRAM 
(By Charles J. Thobaben) 

Scorr Am Force Base, Itu.—The greatest 
effort in history to produce tigers has its 
brain center here at Scott Air Force Base. 

It’s no zoo that’s being run. But it is the 
greatest military training operation known 
in the world today. 

Scott is the headquarters of the United 
States Air Force’s Air Training Command, 
which includes in its operations some 
800,000 men, officers, and aviation cadets. 

To the United States Air Force has been 
given a primary responsibility for maintain- 
ing the peace and security, not only of the 
home nation itself, but of all its allies scat- 
tered around the world. 

To accomplish this mission requires a vast 
reservoir of new men, the members of the 
“tiger” training program designed to pro- 
duce young pilots with the desire to fly the 
fastest planes the world. has produced, the 
Jets of today. 

The USAP has. long since realized the 
glamor days of aviation pioneering have long 
since passed, that the day of seeking adven- 
ture because a field is new is long since 
gone. There must be other appeals to make 
today’s young men want to fly at sonic and 
supersonic speeds. - 

The Air Force has selected able men to run 
the program, men who think as well as act, 
men who think in terms of today’s young 
men, not of their own generation alone. 
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They are Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, com- 
mander of the ATRC, and his vice com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus. 

Even a few minutes’ conversation with 
these generals will convince an interviewer 
of their deep insight into what makes to- 
day’s young American tick. Every decision 
takes this into consideration and is aimed 
at making the entire trainimg program con- 
form to that modern, youthful thinking. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to men- 
tion a fragment of these two officers’ back- 
grounds. General Harper graduated from 
West Point in 1924 as an infantry officer, but 
entered the Army's then-infant air arm in 
1925, graduating from old Kelly Field in 
Texas in 1926. 

Among other things, Harper set up and 
maintained the air corridors across Russian- 
held territory that made the Berlin airlift. 

General Barcus, like a surprising number 
of present-day senior Air Force officers, 
started his professional life as a horse cav- 
alryman. Changing to the air many years 
ago, the general climaxed a long career be- 
fore coming to ATRC by commanding the 
Fifth Air Force in Korea. No one who 
fought in Korea can fail to know what the 
Fifth Air Force did there. 

Under his command, General Harper has 
more than twoscore bases, encompassing the 
three commands of ATRC—the Flying Train- 
ing Air Force, based at Waco, Tex.; the Crew 
Training Air Force, based at Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex.; and the Technical Train- 
ing Air Force, based at Gulfport, Miss. 

Among the three, they teach the airmen, 
the officers and the WAF of the Air Force 
to do their jobs, whether it be flying a jet 
bomber or fighter or flying a typewriter key- 
board. Until they have passed through at 
least 1—and usually it’s at least 2—of these 
training air forces they are not fullfiedged 
members of the United States Air Force. 





Three Winning Essays by Schoolchildren 
on the Declaration of Independence and 
Its Effects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker in May of 
this year at a meeting of the Compton, 
Calif., Sertoma Club, I had the honor 
and privilege of presenting to the win- 
ners of three significant essays, on the 
subject of The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Its Effects on the American 
Way of Living Today, worthy and sub- 
stantial material rewards which were 
furnished by members of the said Comp- 
ton Sertoma Club, of which I have the 
honor of being an honorary member. 

The name chosen as the Sertoma Club 
is a composite abbreviation of the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: “Service to man- 
kind.” Hence, these Sertoma Club mem- 
bers are, by the very name of their club, 
reminded that their service club affilia- 
tion dedicates them to the service of 
mankind. 

The judges selected by the club to 
designate the winners were Messrs. Paul 
Martin, Donald Dunbar, and Ben J. Lit- 
tle of Compton. The first-place winner 
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was Nancy Dixon. There being a tie 
for second place, the Sertoma Club, 
therefore, divided the awards for sec- 
ond place between Julia Schwartz and 
Johnnie Ruth White. 

Having obtained the approval of the 
Sertoma Club and of the three winners 
to present these three significant essays 
to you and to all of my other distin- 
guished colleagues in this great legisla- 
tive body, I wish to thank you for grant- 
ing me unanimous consent so to do. 

Herewith, I present the text of a let- 
ter to me, dated May 12, 1954, transmit- 
ting the essays to me from the distin- 
guished chairman of the judges commit- 
tee, Mr. Chaffee. Iam sure that you and 
all of my colleagues will join with me 
in complimenting the Compton Sertoma 
Club, which is a group of patriotic, vigi- 
lant, and earnest business and profes- 
sional men in one of the important cities 
in the great 23d Congressional District, 
upon initiating such a worthy essay con- 
test. Also, that we compliment these 
three important young Americans who 
wrote them. You will note their young 
ages and grades in school together with 
the cross section of America as set forth 
in the Chairman Chaffee letter to me. 

The letter from Chairman Chaffee and 
the three essays follow: 

Compton, CaLir., May 12, 1954, 
Hon. Ciypde DoYLe, 
Post Office Building, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

Dear Ciyve: You will find enclosed here- 
with the three top essays as chosen by our 
judges, Paul Martin, Donald Dunbar, and 
Ben J. Little, in our Compton Sertoma Club 
American Way essay contest. I had the 
originals copied on a typewriter for your 
convenience, and they show the names, ages, 
addresses, and school data on the three win- 
ners. 

As you will remember the 3 were all girls, 
1 a Catholic, 1 a Jewish girl, and the third 
a Negro. We feel that this rather empha- 
sizes the spirit of the contest, although, or 
perhaps especially because, there was no pos- 
sible way for any of the judges to know 
what school the girls were from or who they 
were. 

Thanks again and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
EpWIN W. CHAFFEE, 
Attorney at Law. 





First Place 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITs 
EFFECTS ON THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING 
TODAY 


(By Nancy Dixon, age 13, 613 North Spring 
Street, Compton, Calif.; room 5, eighth 
grade, Our Lady of Victory School, Palmer 
and Willow Streets, Compton, Calif.) 


Our concept of the American way of liv- 
ing is based entirely on the Declaration of 
Independence. This is mainly contained in 
the first two sentences of the second para- 
graph, which are: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

This great document has had many effects 
on. the people not only here in the United 
States but everywhere in the world. In list- 
ing their grievances against the King of 
England, the writers laid the groundwork for 
our Constitution and, especially, the Bill 
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of Rights. They righted the wrongs of which 
they spoke. For the first time in history the 
common man’s rights were put on paper. It 
resulted not only in our Revolution and 
subsequent self-government but in the up- 
rising of liberty-loving people all over the 
world. The intangible right to happiness is 
in its essence the definition of our free 
enterprise system. Any man, no matter how 
humbie his birth or origin, may, by his own 
efforts, rise to whatever goal he has the abil- 
ity to attain. He may speak publicly his 
political opinion. He may own property. He 
may worship at the church of his choice. 
For the Declaration of Independence is a 
declaration of independence not only for the 
body but of the mind. 

The Declaration of Independence defined 
at the time it was written, an entirely new 
way of living which has since become known 
as the American way. Naturally we in Amer- 
ica feel it should be called the only way. 

Seconp-Piace Tre 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING 
TODAY 


(By Julia Schwartz, age 13, 14625 South 
Frailey Street, Compton, Calif., room 21, 
eighth grade, Whaley Junior High School, 
Compton, Calif.) 

My history book was heavy in my hands 
as I stared at the dreaded pages. My teacher 
had assigned the work of reading the Decla- 
ration of Independence. I wondered how 
men could have written somthing so dull. 
I closed my eyes and leaned back in my 
chair. 

All of a sudden I heard strange music and 
right before my eyes I saw a huge document 
towering over me. It seemed to be talking. 
“Shame, shame,” it said. “You think I am 
dull, but you don’t even begin to realize 
what I mean. I'm not just a paper. I 
stand for the ideals of freedom and equality. 
To you that should be particularly important 
because although you are part of a minority 
group, you have the same advantages of 
education, justice, and liberty as all other 
young people looking into the future. Be- 
cause of me you are given certain unalien- 
able rights which cannot be taken away from 
you. You have the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. However, I am 
not to be taken for granted because I can 
be taken away.” 

I woke up with these words echoing in 
my mind. I was frightened even though 
it was only a dream. I thought with horror 
of what my life might have been if the 
Declaration of Independence had never been 
written and I resolved to do my utmost to 
cherish and protect its great principles. 


THe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITs 
EFrrect ON THE AMERICAN Way oF LIVING 
ToDay 


(By Johnnie Ruth White, age 13, 13140 Wil- 
lowbrook Avenue, Compton, Calif.; room 
810, eighth grade, Willowbrook Junior 
High School, Compton, Calif.) 


Independence Day is celebrated all over 
the United States. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written July 4, 1776 by Thomas 
Jefferson and a committee of Congressmen. 

It plays a very important part in our lives 
because it is a written expression of man’s 
desire for freedom. It expressed the purpose 
and goals of which man hopes to live. It 
expressed the colonist’s ideal of government 
and listed 27 reasons why they had been 
brought to the necessity of declaring them- 
selves independent to the King of England. 
It reviewed the appeals by which the colonist 
had made to England and the way they had 
been denied. I think it makes a great effect 
on the people of then and today. We 
wouldn't be enjoying our rights of freedom. 
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We wouldn't have as many privileges if 
Jefferson hadn't written it from his heart 
and soul to express his belief for each and 
every individual’s rights to freedom. We 
wouldn’t be free today. Slavery would still 
be. We wouldn't live our lives in our own 
way if this hadn’t come about. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
are God-given -rights. To me life means 
everything. Liberty, my right to freedom, 
to enjoy it as long as I live in a free country; 
pursuit of happiness, my right to enjoy my- 
self as long as I don’t make others unhappy. 

It affects our way of living today because 
we can attend free public schools. We have 
the right to go to any church of any religion 
we choose. We have police and other Gov- 
ernment protections. We have the right of 
happiness as long as others are happy too; 
freedom of speech as long as we can prove 
what we say true. We have right of trial by 
jury. The Declaration of Independence has 
truly made America a better place in which 
to live. 





What Success Means To Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the prize-winning 
essay written by Mr. David Erling West, 
of Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., 
in the Thomas McAn success awards 
contest: 

WHat Success MEANs To ME 
(By David Erling West) 

Success to me is the fulfillment of the 
goals that I have and will set for myself. 
It is the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
made the best of my opportunities and the 
most of my capabilities. 

I don't believe that anyone can accurately 
judge or measure another man’s success. 
When I think about people, past and present, 
who have been considered successful in their 
particular fields of endeavor, I cannot help 
but wonder if in their public success they 
have found personal success. To me, wealth, 
social position, and public acclaim are not 
the measures of success. 

In general, I will consider myself success- 
ful if I make the most of my educational 
opportunities; get established in an occu- 
pation that is a challenge as well as the one 
for which I am best suited; remain honest 
with myself and my friends in all associa- 
tions; and become a helpful and useful citi- 
zen in my community. 

I snow I can’t expect to have success with- 
out struggle and some failure. The impor- 
tant :hing will be to profit by my mistakes 
and to become a better person through these 
efforts. I don’t look for one specific day 
when I can suddenly say, “I am now a suc- 
cess.” I must be able to say that everyday 
is a step forward on that endless road. 

Joseph Addison, an English essayist, set 
down a good rule for achieving success when 
he wrote, “If you wish success in life, make 
perseverance your bosom friend, experience 
your wise counselor, caution your elder 
brother, and hope your guardian genius.” 
To the degree that I can do this, I will be 
able to realize success. I don’t believe that 
anyone can fail if he has worthy goals to 
work toward and the determination to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing them. 
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Address by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., on 


25th Anniversary of the Waterway; 
Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Miss, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak. 
er, at a later date it is my intention to 
ask for time to discuss the splendid ac. 
complishments of the Corps of Army 
Engineers. At the moment, however, I 
am pleased to include a splendid address 
made by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr,, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the Waterways Experiment Station at 
Vicksburg, Miss., on June 18. 

The address follows: 


Just 27 years ago, water of the Mississippi 
River’s greatest flood of record was begin- 
ning to subside. Many of you will remem. 
ber that it left unbelievable damage far be. 
yond the comprehension of the Nation. 
Some 20,000 square miles of the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky were inundated, 
More than 4 million acres of crops were de- 
stroyed. Nearly 2 million farm animals were 
destroyed. Six hundred thousand people 
were made homeless. Overall property dam- 
age was figured at $270 million. And, worst 
of all, some 350 persons were drowned. 

It was a day of stark never-to-be-forgotten 
tragedy. 

The American people had come once again 
to a climax in the age-old struggle between 
humanity and the deluge. Since the days 
of the Old Testament it seems that Man had 
to contend with either too much or too little 
water; and the Mississippi flood of 1927 was 
a new proof that the struggle had not been 
won. It was a grim challenge which the 
Corps of Engineers accepted boldly on the 
spot. 

Even before the flood had passed, the then 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 
began preparation of a special report recom- 
mending ways and means of controlling the 
Mississippi, and within the same year on May 
15, 1928, the plan was approved by the 
Congress. 

This date may be called the beginning of 
the modern flood-control program. For it 
marked the end of efforts to control major 
rivers on a piecemeal basis, and the adoption 
as national policy of a type of planning based 
on the integrity of each river basin as 4 
natural unit. Through hard-won experience, 
we had learned that floods can be controlled 
only through programs reaching from the 
headwaters to the mouth of each river. 
Similarly from the integrated development 
of flood control, the Nation as a whole is 
beginning to realize that navigation, the 
generation of power, the abatement of pollu- 
tion, low-flow regulation, irrigation, the pro- 
vision of municipal and industrial supply, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife conservation 
are all inter-related, inter-acting purposes 
which must be dealt with together as we 
plan to work on our rivers. Soil conservation 
and watershed management, too, are parts of 
the same integrated conservation problem. 
While the country has become aware of the 
importance of a comprehensive approach, 
and there is much talk of it, the correspond- 
ing willingness to act in accordance with 
such a concept is still not firmly accepted 
and I shall return to this subject shortly. 
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Once this basinwide approach to water- 
urce problems became generally recog- 
nized within the Corps of Engineers, our 
rogress and accomplishments reached a 
scale never pefore dreamed of by any nation. 
Today the Corps of Engineers alone has com~ 
leted some 2,000 projects, of which about 70 
percent are multiple-purpose developments 
of the modern type, while the remaining 30 
percent represent the accumulated achieve- 
ment of the full century of piecemeal work 
which preceded the Mississippi River plan 
28. 
ae xed 2,000 projects have cost a total of 
about $6 million and s0 far have returned 
about $2 in direct measurable returns for 
every dollar of cost. The returns are still 
coming in, and will continue to accrue to 
generation after generation. They have pro- 
yided us with 28,000 miles of inland and 
coastal waterway; with nine-hundred-odd 
flood-control developments which protect 
more than 860 communities and some 26 
million acres of farmland; and with more 
than 400 coastal and lake harbors. They are 
indispensable to our Nation’s commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture as we know and need 
them today. Although our programs are 
still far from complete, we are steadily mak- 
ing progress toward our goal of providing the 
maximum feasible control and use of all our 
major rivers. 

Meanwhile the Nation’s need for its water 
resources grew fully as fast as our capacity 
to develop them, Other Federal and many 
non-Federal agencies, State, local, quasi- 
public, and private alike, found themselves 
actively at work in our river basins. While 
great strides have been made in the integra- 
tions of these efforts, much remains to be 
done to remedy laws that are inconsistent 
and concepts that are unsound, both self- 
ishly advanced by special interests. 

Therefore one of my first objectives when 
I became Chief of Engineers a year and a 
half ago was to seek better coordination be- 
tween at least the Federal agencies involved. 
I sought first to achieve the greatest possible 
uniformity and teamwork under existing 
laws; ‘and second, to seek ways of clarifying 
the laws themselves and making them more 
consistent. After many conferences with top 
officials of the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, substantial progress was made toward 
both objectives. Previously differing prac- 
tices have been brought together in a number 
of important fields and the operating agen- 
cies recently submitted to the President a 
plan for a streamlined, more potent, rein- 
vigorated Federal Interagency Committee to 
continue this work. 

About 3 weeks ago, on May 26, President 
Eisenhower took a most significant step. 
He approved the proposed interagency com- 
mittee, on which the Departments of Com- 
merce, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare would also be represented. This 
committee will improve coordination of ex- 
isting water-resource policies and activities 
which it is admirably suited to do, because, 
I think, in reflecting on the innumerable 
boards, commissions, and committees that 
have been appointed to look into natural 
water-resource policies and procedures in 
the last 20 years, none of them do nor pos- 
sibly can have the experience and the load 
of responsibility that the governmental 
agencies themselves possess. The real key 
is getting these agencies together. So above 


this operating interagency group, the Presi-_ 


dent created another committee to be com- 
posed of three Cabinet members—Defense, 
Interior, and Agriculture—which will review 
all aspects of water-resources policy. 

By this action, the President has given 
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will be in a better position to coordinate its 
efforts with non-Federal agencies. Particu- 
larly important, in my view, is the fact that 
the shaping of water policy remains largely 
in the hands of the operating agencies ac- 
tually at work on the Nation’s waters—the 
agencies which embody generations of expe- 
rience, which have already established a net- 
work of relationships with construction and 
user organizations, and which have the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out laws, programs, 
and policies. 

Thus the past 25 years have seen tre- 
mendous progress in both the expansion 
and the coordination of our water-resource 
development work. Thus at this point I 
would like to make it clarion clear to the 
country and the whole world that it is not 
a mere coincidence that the 25 years of ex- 
istence of the Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion not only have been the most produc- 
tive 25 years in the corps’ history but in 
the tremendous national impetus to water 
resource development. It is impossible to 
measure the full contribution of the sta- 
tion to our progress; but we can say with 
certainty that much of our work would have 
been far more costly, and some of it could 
not have been done at all, without the aid 
of this magnificent research facility. It has 
helped give us the technical competence to 
put our modern conceptions to practical ap- 
plication in the field. 

The experiment station was established on 
June 18, 1929, only a year after the adop- 
tion of the Mississippi River program. It, 
too, represented a new departure in tackling 
water-resource problems. 

Water follows the same hydraulic princi- 
ples whether in quantities of a hundred gal- 
Ions or a hundred million gallons. With 
small models, if they be true and exact, 
engineers can copy nature, study the be- 
havior of streams and currents, and predict 
the fate of proposed works and structures, 
just as accurately as and far less expen- 
sively than by trial in the field. Such use 
of models appears to have originated at the 
University of Michigan, where it attracted 
little attention until a visiting German en- 
gineer observed the technique and devel- 
oped it further in Europe. Officers of the 
Corps of Engineers studying hydraulics on 
the continent reimported it to this country 
for further refinement here at Vicksburg. 
But never has it been so boldly, imagina- 
tively, or effectively applied as in the case 
of the great Mississippi’s model covering sev- 
eral acres here in the State of the same 
name. 

This technique has proved its worth in 
nearly every State in the Union. So far the 
station has constructed more than 300 mod- 
els of dams, levees, spillways, canals, estu- 
aries, and harbors. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that these models have saved the 
taxpayers at least $100 million by enabling 
us to devise better, sounder, more economi- 
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As our program grew, it became apparent 
that we needed a laboratory to study prin- 
ciples and practices in the design of earth 
dams and levees. Hence our soils laboratory 
was added in 1932. 

In 1946, as a measure Of consolidation and 
economy, our concrete laboratory, formerly 
located in New York, was transferred to 
Vicksburg. Its studies in aggregates, mixes, 
the construction of forms, placement tech- 
niques, and a score of related fields have led 
to important economies in the corps’ vast 
program of concrete construction. Despite 
increased costs of labor and materials and 
increasingly rigid specifications — factors 
which might well have doubled our concrete 
costs—the unit bid price for gravity dams 
has actually decreased by 30 percent since 
1948. This happy result is due in large part 
to the discovery of better concrete techniques 
and less expensive mixes. 

Thus, the Waterways Experiment Station 
is constantly helping us to build better 
structures at less cost. Almost any of our 
modern structures would provide a fitting 
example. Only a few weeks ago, I partici- 
pated in the dedication of Texarkana Dam, 
a $33 million structure on the Sulphur River 
near Texarkana, Tex. Since it is an earth- 
fill dam, the station’s soils division tested 
samples of the local soil, made basic studies 
of the foundation, and designed the slopes 
and embankments. The concrete division of 
this station located sources of aggregate and 
riprap and set the basic specifications for the 
concrete portions of the dam. Then a pro- 
posed design for the spillway and outlet 
structures was tested on a model developed 
by the hydraulics section. When water was 
turned into this model it was found that the 
proposed stilling basin was so shaped as to 
shoot the high-velocity jets of water emerg- 
ing from the conduits against a splitter wall 
at virtually full speed. It’ was therefore de- 
duced that water emerging from the basin 
would dig up the bed of the exit channel 
under the particular soil conditions there 
found and the design was accordingly 
changed. 

Thus the model prevented costly damage 
and costly correction. Texarkana Dam, 
which I dedicated last April, stands today 
a@ structure of assured soundness and serv- 
ice, thanks to the unspectacular but vital 
work of the Waterways Experiment Station. 


The Army engineers have a twofold re« 
sponsibility to the Nation. Not only are 
we charged with developing its water re- 
sources, but we also must provide the con- 
struction base for the great defense effort 
with which America is preparing to meet a 
threat of aggression unprecedented in its 
history. Throughout the free world we are 
building bases and installations of all kinds 
and all sizes, under all sorts of conditions 
and in all sorts of terrain, from the deserts 
of Morocco to the perpetual ice of the Arctic, 
and from Saudi Arabia to Korea. Measured 
in dollars, our military construction program 
this year is about three times as great as 
our rivers and harbors job throughout the 
entire Nation. 

The Waterways Experiment Station is play- 
ing the same vital part in the military con- 
struction effort that it plays in civil works. 
The swift changes in defense armament are 
a constant challenge to our laboratories. 
We must devise pavements and runways that 
can handle every type of aircraft—hot jets, 
massive bombers, and blasting rockets— 
under every type of climate and weather. 
We must house not only men but intricate 
equipment under all conceivable conditions. 
The rigid and flexible pavement laboratories 
and other parts of this station not only save 
money for the American people but help 
give our military planners the ability to plan 
operations of any kind they wish in any part 
of the world. 

It is with no small amount of pride, there- 
fore, that we mark the end of the first 25 
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years of what we expect will be a long life 
for the experiment station. That it was born 
of the tragic 1927 flood is not unusual. The 
American people have a history of turning 
adversity into advancement. That it serves 
the purposes of both peace and defense is 
characteristic of the Corps of Engineers; for 
one of the main, though invisible, benefits 
of our water-resources work is that it enables 
the Nation to maintain a construction or- 
ganization in existence ready to meet any 
emergency construction need. 

This station is to a large extent the tech- 
nical research brain center of a vast and 
world-famous resource-development pro- 
gram. Visitors from many Nations come here 
to study our methods with the view of apply- 
ing those methods wherever feasible in pro- 
tecting and developing their own resources. 
Vital to the growth and strength of the Na- 
tion’s economy, and vital to the national de- 
fense, it is a prime asset to the United States 
of America. 

Therefore, in connection with the 179th 
year of the existence of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and on this 25th birthday of our great 
Waterways Experiment Station, with all my 
heart I congratulate the director and the 
employees of this station, among whom are 
many of the most prominent hydraulic, struc- 
tural-concrete, and soils engineers in the 
world with national and international repu- 
tations. 

The course of conquest and international 
diplomacy is a flickle thing that changes the 
whole course of humanity, not only by cen- 
tury but by decade, as dictated by man’s 
own selfishness whether as an individual or 
on a national level. 

But the knowledge you men and women 
have produced here will never be lost. It 
will act as a beacon to humanity to signal 
ever safer harbors, peacefully flowing rivers, 
energy to replace man’s bitter sweat and a 
plentiful supply of that most precious ele- 
ment—water—to assuage his thirst, nourish 
his crops, and transport his goods in peace- 
ful trade with his neighbors. 

Thus in our long history of 179 years con- 
eluded day before yesterday, of all the great 
accomplishments of the Corps of Engineers 
during that period, none will be more re- 
membered than the engineering prodigy 
which it created 25 years ago today. This I 
say because of the great promise the Water- 
ways Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Miss., 
holds for the happiness and prosperity of 
future generations of our people, 





Atomic Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Soviet Rus- 
sian rejection of President Eisenhower’s 
proposal to pool fissionable materials 
under an international agency for peace- 
ful pursuits calls for a new approach to 
this problem. 

If Soviet Russia is allowed to win the 
worldwide race to put the atom into the 
hands of smaller nations for production 
of power for peacetime uses, the United 
States will have lost a vital round in the 
cold war. 

An imaginative proposal to meet this 
challenge has come editorially in Amer- 
ica, a national Catholic weekly review. 
his proposal is to build atomic-power 
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reactors in those neutral and friendly 
countries which lack other sources of 
power. Such a proposal is worthy of 
the consideration of the administration 
and of the Congress. 

I include in the REcorp the editorial 
on this subject which appeared in Amer- 
ica, June 12, 1954: 

ATomMiIc MARSHALL PLAN 


Time and time again, just when the Soviets 
seemed to be winning the cold war, they 
have let the advantage slip to their rivals by 
some diplomatic faux pas. Such was their 
rejection of the Marshall plan for the re- 
habilitation of Europe, which led to the 
growing military, economic, and political in- 
tegration of Western Europe. 

In kis address to the U. N. Assembly on 
December 8, 1953, President Eisenhower out- 
lined what was in effect a worldwide atomic 
Marshall plan. It was a daringly imagina- 
tive proposal to pool fissionable materials 
under an international agency to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind. So great was 
the enthusiasm of the peoples of the world 
that the Soviets reconsidered their original 
rejection of the plan and agreed to discuss it. 

Six months later, however, the President 
was obliged to announce that Russia had 
spurned this new Marshall plan. He told 
Columbia University bicentennial celebrants 
on May 31: 

“In our efforts to find the ways by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man should 
not be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to this life, there have been written 
exchanges of views between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Secretary 
Dulles has personally conferred both at Ber- 
lin and at Geneva with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Molotov. These have not been 
productive of the results we seek, but we, on 
our side, are continuing exchanges of views 
and consultations vith the other free nations 
principally involved.” 

The authoritative Pravda has attacked the 
atom-for-peace plan in an invective-em- 
broidered blast May 29. Obviously, another 
American attempt to relieve international 
tensions is dead. It is not clear what the 
President intends to do next. To what pur- 
pose are the “exchanges of views and con- 
sultations with the other free nations” be- 
ing continued? When he was asked in his 
press conference on May 19 what he would 
do if Russia rejected the plan, the President 
said that he and his advisers were trying to 
find a way the United States could go ahead 
in some enlightened form, some enlightened 
method along this line without waiting for 
anyone else. 

The only enlightened form or method along 
this line worth trying is a radically differ- 
ent one. The prime purpose of the pool 
plan was “to relieve international tensions.” 
If it succeeded, mutual mistrust might be 
abated, and the more difficult job of work- 
ing out general disarmament might then 
have some chance of success. Exploiting the 
great peacetime potential of atomic power 
was to be a byproduct of the project. Now 
that the political purpose of the plan is un- 
attainable, the most direct and efficient 
means of attaining that secondary objective 
is to build atomic power reactors in those 
neutral and friendly countries which lack 
other sources of power. By offering to do 
this directly, and not through a cumbrous 
international agency, we could, without 
jeopardizing our security, multiply the good- 
will effects of point 4 and nullify the bad 
effect of the Pravda charge that our pool 
plan is a scheme to organize “an interna- 
tional cartel for atomic energy.” 

This would be an enlightened method in 
the sense of being in our enlightened self- 
interest. Even now a race is on to see which 
side can first put the atom “into the hands 
of those who will know how to adapt it to the 
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arts of peace.” There are reports that Rus- 
sia is already building two power reactors 
in east Germany to provide electric power for 
its satellites. With its flair for direct ap. 
tion, the Soviet may soon extend its offer to 
neutral nations. 

Our Atomic Energy Commission has just 
authorized erection of three more experi. 
mental reactors on United States soil. Let 
us amend the Atomic Energy Act to permit 
AEC, under an enlightened point 4, to build 
another three for our friends and those we 
seek for friends. 





What Success Means to Me 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I announce 
that Donald Rosendale, of Portsmouth, 
Va., in my district, has been selected as 
the first-place winner in the Thom 
McAn success awards for this year, 
Donald will receive a $1,000 scholarship 
to the college of his choice, and a free 
trip to Washington and New York. He 
was chosen on the basis of scholastic 
achievement and his essay on the subject 
What Success Means to Me. This wasa 
nationwide contest, and Donald was 
chosen by five distinguished judges from 
among thousands of participating high- 
school graduates. 

Donald’s essay is brief but profound, 
I take pleasure in quoting it in the Rec- 
oRD so that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress may have a chance to read it: 

Wuat Success MEANS TO ME 
(By Donald Rosendale, St. Pauls School, 
Portsmouth, Va.) 


I can remember as a small boy lying in 
the grass and gazing at the sky, as many a 
small boy before me has done. I was dream- 
ing of the day when I would be an all-Amer- 
ican football star or a great inventor or even 
the President. 

In those dreams I ran many touchdowns. 
The world was astonished at the gadgets I 
turned out by thousands and the United 
States flowered under miy wise jurisdiction. 
But as I grew older, I began to shape a dif- 
ferent criteria with which to measure my 
happiness. Perhaps I would lack the skill 
or good fortune to become any one of those 
enticing celebrities that I visualized. Must 
I then be miserable with unattainable goals 
always beyond by reach? Then and there! 
drew up my definition of success. 

First of all, I shall not choose to be 4 
common man. I shall seek opportunity and 
chance to lift myself above the run-of-the- 
mill citizen because I firmly believe in Amer- 
ica’s fifth freedom, one that is little known 
and completely unsung—freedom to do one’s 
best. 

This freedom, like all the other four, is not 
only a privilege but a test. Passing this test 
is success. Not measuring up to one’s ideals 
and aspirations, placing gratification before 
integrity, raising wealth or fame above jus- 
tice or charity make a man a failure. 

Then a certain amount of education and 
preparation are necessary before I can take 
my place in the adult world. My immediate 
goals are easy to see: graduation from high 
school in June, completion of my college 
courses, continuing my hobby, and part-time 
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job of free-lance journalism. But from that 
point on, the path becomes less clear and 
yet more important. These clear-cut years 
are all preparation, but for what? Perhaps 
electronics OF civil engineering? Maybe 
journalism? 

Sometimes I worry because I cannot decide 
definitely what type of work I should choose. 
Just as I outgrew those Childhood phases 
of daydreaming, I know I shall outgrow these 

riods of uncertainty. With each step in 
this maturing process, I can see that success 
becomes more intangible. It takes its place 
as a quality, an attitude of mind rather than 
an end in itself. 

And so I shall not rest my claim to suc- 
cess upon a certain type of work nor upon 
a bank account nor even on the number of 
times my name is mentioned in the head- 
lines of the papers. If I live up to the ob- 
ligations of ‘my fifth freedom—the freedom 
to do my best—I shall be successful, 





Foreigners Continue To Levy 
on Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often denounced the authority that has 
been delegated to the United Nations and 
related organizations to lay claims upon 
the lives of Americans and their pra- 
ductive energy. 

The following editorial from the Mar- 
shalltown (Iowa) Times-Republican 
points up the insidious means by which 
foreigners can spend our money and in- 
directly levy taxes upon the citizens of 
this Nation. 

What has happened in this instance 
points up the need for two legislative en- 
actments: First, the Bricker amend- 
ment; and, second, ratification of 
treaties with foreign governments by the 
House of Representatives as well as by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the 
United States and the rights of our citi- 
zens have already been done serious in- 
jury by the delegation of powers to such 
organizations as the United Nations 
where we have 1 vote in 60; where Rus- 
sia has 3 votes to our 1. 


Following is the excellent editorial to 
which I have called attention: 
How THE U. N. Takes Over 


Those who question the need for the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and who question the validity of the 
charge that treaties could undermine the 
authority of the United States Goverment, 
have only to consider the meeting at Geneva 
of the World Health Organization, one of 
the junior offshoots of the United Nations, 
which is generally known as the WHO. 

At the meeting in Switzerland it devel- 
oped that the WHO needs a lot more money, 
80 the delegates to its international assem- 
bly in Geneva last month voted to assess 
the United States Government an additional 
$350,000 over and above the sum that the 
United States Congress has already author- 
ized for the U. N. agency. The United States 
delegation voted against the assessment but 
were heavily outvoted by all the delegates 
from the other member nations. 
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Com with other Government spend- 
ing these days $350,000 may seem a trifling 
sum, but it is startling to realize that this 
supranational agency is empowered to vote 
money right out of Uncle Sam's cashbox 
without so much as saying by your leave or 
thank you. 

The United States, in 1948, ratified the 
treaty founding the WHO and approved the 
constitution of that organization which cre- 
ates the power to assess all member nations, 
and to fix its own budget. 

The United States Congress, by our own 
Constitution, is given control of the public 
purse. - But the Constitution says that 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, 
so it appears that Congress will have no 
choice except to appropriate the additional 
$350,000 which WHO so imperiously de- 
mands. : 





War Is Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post, an in- 
terventionist publication, on June 7, on 
the front page, carried a statement cap- 
tioned “United States Twice Proposed 
Indochina Strike,” and above it the 
words “Blocked by British ‘No.’ ” 

The proposed air strike would have 
involved us in war, just as President 
Roosevelt’s use of American destroyers 
to attack German shipping, just as Tru- 
man’s sending of troops into Korea, in- 
volved us in World War I and world war 
Ir. 
Reading the story, I learned that Ad- 
miral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, broached the idea and 
was backed by Secretary of State Dulles. 

Undoubtedly the President, while he 
did not himself discuss the proposed in- 
tervention, knew of it, and made no pro- 
test 





Radford’s proposal was not su 
by the other members of the Joint Chiefs. 

When Radford met in secret session at 
the State Department with eight con- 
gressional leaders, representing both 
parties, he learned the Congress did not 
favor bombing Indochina’s strongholds 
by the United States. 

The statement “United States Twice 
Proposed Indochina Air Strike,” is ob- 
viously untrue, but typical of those who 
would willynilly involve us in world war 
IV, continue to send American youth to 
fight abroad, establish here at home a 
military dictatorship. Radford and Dul- 
les are not the United States. 

T’ll go along with Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, when, speaking 
at the University of South Carolina 
graduation exercises on June 7, 1954, he 
said: 

We cannot knock out false ideas with bul- 
lets; we must counter and destroy them 
with the truth, with superior ideas, and 
sound philosophy. 


He added: 
Even a victory in such a war could 


purchased only at the cost of such horrib! 
waste and destruction that the course 
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human progress would be set back many dec- 
ades * * * after such a victory in a third 
world war, the free world would still have 
the problem of what to do with the van- 
quished and how to establish conditions of 
peace in the world. 


Secretary Wilson emphasized the fact 
that we must remain militarily strong. 

With what he said, I agree and would 
like to add that we should also refrain 
from any provocative action which would 
offend our neighbors, cause them to mis- 
judge us. 

I might add that the British flatly re- 
fused to go along with the suggestion of 
Admiral Radford and Secretary Dulles. 
Of one thing about the British, you may 
always be sure—they always, and I think 
rightly, are first concerned with the se- 
curity, the progress, of the British Em- 
pire. 

We, of the United States, should fol- 
low a like philosophy. Just as each of 
us thinks first of his own, so, on the in- 
ternational frout, we should think first of 
the interests of our country. 





Mr. Jack Carley, Chief Editorial Writer on 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Hon- 
ored by Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the occasion of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion at Vicksburg, Miss., Mr. Jack Carley, 
chief editorial writer on the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, was distinctly hon- 
ored by the Corps of Engineers. 

He was given a citation of merit re- 
flecting his long interest in flood control 
and the work of the engineers. Indeed, 
this honor is emphasized because he is 
the second in the long 179 years of engi- 
neer history to be so selected and recog- 
nized. 

I include herein the statement made 
by General Sturgis when he presented 
the award to Mr. Carley. 

His remarks follow: 

It is my pleasant duty at this time to rec- 
ognize the life work of one of the best friends 
the Corps of Engineers has ever had. 

Although I am reminded by the calendar 
that I personally have known him for only 
some 14 years, so completely in accord are 
we that it is difficult for me to remember 
when I have not enjoyed his counsel, his 
confidence, and his trust. By coincidence, 
we even share a mutual interest in Custer's 
Last Stand, to which he has devoted many 
years of patient research, and at which my 
Uncle Jack fell. 

But the real basis for our association lies 
in a common desire to provide for the best 
utilization of our Nation's resources for the 
benefit and protection of the American peo- 
ple in peace or war. Coming to this valley 
more than 30 years ago, he was deeply im- 
pressed by the shadow of danger from floods 
which continually hung over the delta, re- 
tarding and stifling its growth and develop- 
ment. From that time forward he has been 
@ dedicated man. He has played a leading 
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part in obtaining a sound overall plan for the 
control of floods on the lower Mississippi. 
When great disasters have occurred, as in 
1927, 1937, and 1943, his calm voice has helped 
bring order out of chaos. His efforts to make 
this valley safe from the ravages of natural 
forces have materially enhanced the expan- 
sion of transportation and industrial facil- 
ities in this region to the point where today 
the delta stands as one of America’s most 
promising frontiers. And, during World War 
II, his objectivity and loyalty were of in- 
estimable value to the vital work of the 
Manhattan project in his chosen State of 
Tennessee. 

All of these achievements required the 
exercise of true leadership on his part. Those 
same attributes of courage, integrity, and 
professional skill which are required of a 
commander in battle are also essential to the 
leader of a civil community. But his task 
is doubly difficult, for he must necessarily 
rely upon persuasion rather than command. 

The American press has always been the 
most powerful influence upon our civiliza- 
tion. The gentlemen of the fourth estate 
have ready access at all times to our schools, 
our homes, our very minds. We depend upon 
them for the information which must serve 
as the basis for all our actions. Because of 
this, it is sometimes a source of wonder to 
me that our press so consistently acts as a 
force for good. But I have only to consider 
the character of reporters like the man we 
honor here tonight and I know that our trust 
has not been misplaced. With men such as 
these who serve our people by properly in- 
forming them, our Nation can never fail. 

Now I want to read a citation of one of 
these men—a man who has done as much 
for his community, for his valley, for his 
country, as anyone I know. 





Mr. Jack Carley Replies to Remarks of 
General Sturgis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr .Speak- 
er, Mr. Carley replied in beautiful lan- 
guage to the remarks made by General 
Sturgis. Under authority granted me for 
the extension of my remarks, I include 
his response. 

The response follows: 

General Sturgis, officers of the Army, la- 
dies and gentlemen, any man should be 
proud to receive such recognition as this 
from the country’s senior service—the 
United States Army and its Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

I am especially proud and grateful that it 
has been given to me during one of those 
periods when the Army doesn’t seem to be 
quite as popular as it always is when in- 
volved in actual war. I would be grateful 
for this citation and certificate at any time. 

Iam doubly happy to get it at a time when 
the Army's friends ought to be willing to 
stand up and be counted. 

To that particular rolicall, I am answering, 
“Here.”* 

Tt is a good Army. It is a great Army— 
of heart and of purpose. 

It was a small but great-of-heart Army 
when, in 1775, Washington named Gen. 
Richard Gridley, then hastily building forti- 
fications on Bunker Hill, to be Chief Engi- 
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neer of what was designated “the Grand 
Army.” 

And really, tt has been a grand army ever 
since—through many a rough and rugged 
period of our country’s history—and over 
mrany a bloody, bitter mile marked by the 
graves of those who lives were given in its 
service. 

The Army needs no eulogy or defense 
from me, nor from any man, nor does the 
Corps of Engineers. The two are inseparable. 
Where the Army goes, there goes the Army 
engineer with his roadbuilding and bridging 
equipment, his earth-moving equipment, his 
fuel pipelines—doing the thousand and one 
tasks that the military engineer is called 
on to do—making it possible for the Army 
to advance or dig in, as the case may be— 
and, sometimes, last to withdraw from im- 
possible positions, thwarting pursuit of the 
enemy. 

I would be less than grateful for what 
has happened here tonight if I failed to plead 
with you all not to sell the United States 
Army short—not to let political bickering 
cause you to forget that without it our free- 
doms would be short-lived, indeed. Don't 
let the quarreling of little men blind you 
the magnificence of its achievements. Those 
are in the record and, thank God, cannot be 
erased. 

I hope the day will never come when the 
Army engineer will pack up his tools and 
move out of this green valley—this rich 
valley in which Theodore Roosevelt pre- 
dicted the future of Western civilization 
might well be determined. If that day 
should ever come when the Corps of Engi- 
neers would be stripped of its civil func- 
tions, it would mean more than great loss 
to the Nation's river valleys—it would mean 
destruction of one of the elements most es- 
sential to a military victory in this techno- 
logical age—a military construction force 
in being. 

This is the force which makes up the 
Army engineer-civilian employee team—a 
team which has on counterpart anywhere in 
where in the world—the unbeatable team 
which provides a design for military vic- 
tories. 

Acquisitive, jealous hands have long 
reached and are reaching now for the civil- 
functions tasks which the Corps of Engineers 
has been_so long performing to the Nation’s 
great benefit. It will be a tragedy for this 
valley and our country if we permit their 
grasping to succeed. 

One of the things which has made me 
happiest tonight is receiving this certificate 
through my friend General Sturgis. Sturgis 
is a fine old name in American military 
history. It is a name of honor and integrity 
and it is to be found wherever deeds of 
American military valor are recorded even 
as far back as the formative years of the 
Nation. 

Many things are personified in this kind 
friend of mine who has the proud title of 
Chief of Engineers—tradition, esprit, pride 
of outfit—Army—the Grand Army of Wash- 
ington’s day and of our day, and of that 
hot Sunday afternoon long ago when young 
Jack Sturgis, 1 year out of West Point, died 
with his men in another river valley—that of 
the Litle Big Horn. 

It is a grand Army, I say, and men like 
General Sturgis, General Hardin, General 
Vogel, and the other officers you see here are 
its worthy representatives and they honor 
me by calling me friend. 

I am grateful for having had the oppor- 
tunity to support the Army and the Corps 
of Engineers. 

I am proud and grateful that the Com- 
mercial-Appeal, the newspaper with which 

have so long been associated, has never, 

its more than a century of publication, 
faltered in to the Armed Forces 
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If I have a regret tonight— and I do have 
one—it is that I have never had the privi. 
lege of serving as an engineer soldier. Ther, 
is no better soldier. He has never let you 
down. He never will. Don’t let him down, 





Select Committee To Investigate Rent 
Hikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to give notice that when the House 
convenes next week I shall offer a reso. 
lution creating a select committee to in. 
vestigate the rental situation in Chicago 
and other large cities. As a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee ] 
shall petition the distinguished chair. 
man of that committee immediately to 
call the committee into executive session 
either to vote endorsement of my reso- 
lution or itself to undertake the inves. 
tigation through a special committee 
created for that purpose. 

What I predicted in my remarks in 
this Chamber when we were discussing 
the lifting of rent controls has hap- 
pened. I pleaded then for at least an 
emergency control power to be vested in 
the President so that he could act 
promptly if matters did not work out as 
smoothly and equitably as the adminis- 
tration hoped. 

The lifting of rent control was fol- 
lowed by rental boosts. Responsible 
real-estate interests tried to keep them 
to 10 percent, but in many instances 
owners of properties spurned their coun- 
sel. One increase followed another un- 
til tenants were paying to the extreme 
maximum of their ability. Now it is 
proposed to slap on another increase of 
from 10 to 20 percent this fall. 

On June 14, 1954, the Chicago Daily 
News at the top of page 1 ran an eight- 
column streamer reading “Many Here 
Face Rent Hikes in Fall.” Lower on page 
1 was a three-column subhead that stat- 
ed, “Rent Hikes Up to 20 Percent Face 
Many Here in Fall—Flat Shortage Still 
Tight Despite Forecasts When Controls 
Died.” 

The Chicago Daily News is an inde- 
pendent Republican newspaper that 
gave major journalistic support in the 
Middle West to General Eisenhower in 
his preconvention campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the adminis- 
tration will heed the storm warnings. 
With unemployment and diminished 
family incomes, due to stoppage of over- 
time and other causes, this certainly is 
no time for telling tenants to cough up 
another 20 percent or get out. 

By fall the Congress will be in ad- 
journment. If anything is to be done, 
it must be done now. If nothing is done, 
the administration must answer to the 
people come November. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the news article in the 
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Chicago Daily News of June 14, 1954, 


which follows: 

Rent increases ranging from 5 to 20 per- 
cent face many Chicago and suburban ten- 
ants whose apartment leases expire later 
this summer and in the fall. 

A survey also showed Monday that apart- 
ment hunters here are bucking a near-zero 
vacancy rate for flats. 

Officials of rental management offices said 
the new boosts this fall in the city will run 
from 10 to 20 percent, following the pattern 
set June 1. 

Increases in the suburbs this fall are ex- 
pected to range from about 5 to 10 percent. 

The boosts in Evanston chiefly will be con- 
fined to smaller apartments up to five rooms, 
said Lois K. Stewart, of Hokanson & Jenks, 
Evanston realtors. 

Miss Stewart, the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Evanston-North Shore Board 
of Realtors, stated that increases were not 
likely for larger units, which have been 
moving more slowly in the rental market. 

Real-estate men reported that prevailing 
rents in Chicago now range from about $13 
per room per month for units in old neigh- 
porhoods to about $27 per room for more 
desirable locations. 

Average rents are about $20 per room for 
well-maintained walkups. 

William Everett, of Browne & Storch, said 
rents for elevator apartments range from 
$45 to $50 per room. 

The survey showed that predictions of 
real-estate dealers of a loosening up in the 
apartment supply with decontrol of rents 
July 31, 1953, has failed to pan out. 

Management firms handling approximate- 
ly 14,000 rental units reported only 34 va- 
cancies this month. 

This is tn line with estimates of only a 
1 percent vacancy rate in all types of dwell- 
ing units made by the Real Estate Research 
Corp. 

Against this tight supply is a continuing 
demand. 

Joseph Ford, West Side real-estate man, 
said from 8 to 10 people visit his office daily 
looking for flats. 

In addition, the office receives from 5 to 
10 telephone inquiries for apartments each 
day. 

“However, the situation is not as bad as it 
seems,” said Arthur Mohl of Downs, Mohl & 
Co. 
“We have had more of a turnover in the 
last 4 months than in the whole previous 2 
years. 

“As a result, we can usually find some 
— for a tenant in a comparatively short 
time. 

“It may not be exactly what he wants at 
the price he’d like to pay, but at least he can 
get a place.” 

The continued shortage of apartment 
units here is closely linked to a negligible 
amount of new multiple-unit buildings. 

Since expiration of rent controls, permits 
have been issued for only 2,681 apartments in 
Chicago, according to D. H. Mackelmann, 
deputy housing coordinator. 

Of this number 1,664 units, or over half, 
were in public-housing projects. 

“High construction costs and stiff financ- 
ing requirements are holding down apart- 
ment building,” said A. L. Alcorn, head of 
the rental management division of Draper & 
Kramer, . 

“New 5-room apartments today have to 
rent around $150 per month,” he pointed out. 

“In contrast, a man can buy a new home 
and pay out about $100 per month. 

“He's willing to become his own janitor 
and maintenance man to save paying for 
these services in an apartment building.” 

Predictions that rent decontrol, followed 
by an increase in rents, would lead to a dou- 
bling up by many individuals to free many 
apartment units has failed to materialize. 
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George W. Kemp, Jr., president of McKey 
& Poague, said that while there has been 
some doubling up, it has not been on the 


scale expected. 





Winning a War by Cease-Fire in Asia— 
Communist Truce Tactics Now in the 
Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that has come 
to my attention and which I believe 
should be read by all Members in the 
Congress. It clearly indicates the Com- 
munist strategy in Asia at the present 
time, which is the winning of a war by 
cease-fire. It will not be seriously 
doubted today that the Communists won 
the war in Korea, and at this moment 
they are winning the one in Indochina. 
A reading of this article will clear up 
considerable confusion as to Communist 
strategy throughout the world: 

“Truce is the military counterpart of the 
political tactic of coalition government. It 
is a means to an end, not the ultimate objec- 
tive.”—-Chou En-lal. 

In these words the man who ts now pre- 
mier and foreign minister of Chinese com- 
munism gave to the familiar military truce 
a meaning entirely new in the history of 
war. That meaning was to be spelled out 
in the wars of Communist aggression both 
in China and Korea. Today the same con- 
cept hangs over the battlefields of Indochina. 

Students of past wars have learned to look 
on the truce as a simple matter. Opposing 
armies reach a situation where both sides 
wish to end the fighting. A brief parley its 
held, lasting a few hours or at most a few 
days. Either a cease-fire is agreed to or the 
talks are broken off and the fighting con- 
tinues. If there is a cease-fire, a peace set- 
tlement follows in due course and the war 
is over. 

The words of Chou En-lal foreshadowed a 
total abandonment of this idea. Just as 
coalition government in Communist prac- 
tice is aimed at the absorption of the coa- 
lition partner, so the military truce is aimed 
at the continuation of the war by other 
means until victory is achieved. 

This revolution in the meaning of truce in 
Communist practice is no more complete 
than other innovations which communism 
has introduced in its political and military 
wars againstfreedom. Another such change, 
the handling of prisoners of war as pawns 
of political aggression and propaganda, was 
demonstrated on a mass scale with German 
prisoners in World War II and again in 
Korea. All such changes stem from a cen- 
tral reality: in the Communist mind war 
is fought not for limited national objectives 
but to advance the unlimited aim of world 
conquest. As there is no limit to the aim, 
so there is no limit to the methods. Acts 
of brutality, dishonor, and bad faith, from 
which a power seeking a permanent com- 
promise settlement must refrain, can be 
committed without restraint. 

The talk of a cease-fire in the war in Indo- 
china, heightened by the appeal of Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru and by the prospect of 
negotiations at Geneva, makes the study of 
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Communist truce tactics more than an aca- 
demic matter. An observer seeking a sign 
for the future in Indochina could do worse 
than to review the history of the truce as 
the Communists developed it in the Chinese 
civil war and the Korean war. 

The pattern of development revealed in 
this history points a clear lesson: Whoever 
seeks to negotiate a truce with the Commu- 
nists should proceed with caution. 


THE CEASE-FIRE IN CHINA 


The truce as military-political tactic first 
appeared in China well before 1946. The 
very ability of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime to exist and grow as a state-within-a- 
state for 20 years before it came to power 
rested in part on a military posture that was 
half war, half peace. Since its very begin- 
ning this regime, in its relation to the gov- 
ernment it sought to conquer, had followed 
an irregular succession of tactics mixing open 
attack, retreat, diversion, temporary recon- 
ciliation, agitation, and guerrilla warfare. 

It was not until the Japanese war, however, 
that the Chinese Communists fully developed 
the truce as a weapon against their antagon- 
ist. The truce in this case dissolved into 
the united front against Japan, under which 
Communist and Nationalist forces agreed to 
a demarcation of areas of military operations 
against Japan, 

The Communists In no way abandoned 
their basic policies of extending their power 
and control in China during this truce 
period, but pursued these policies in a new 
way. They toned down their violent social 
and economic measures. Operating in a re- 
mote region screened from direct observa- 
tion by the foreign press, they issued a con- 
tinuous and highly impressive stream of 
publicity about their heroic exploits against 
the Japanese invader. And behind this 
smoke screen they avoided pitched battle 
with all the diligence they had learned in 
years of guerilla warfare. How successful 
they were in this objective is clear from the 
official Japanese account of the war, which 
indicated that no more than 20 percent of 
the Japanese forces in China were ever en- 
gaged in battle with the Communists. 

Meanwhile, exploiting their patriotic 
propaganda about the struggle against the 
Japanese, the Communists intensified their 
recruiting. Then with their forces expanded 
by the new influx of Chinese patriot soldiers, 
the Communist armies began to move out- 
side the areas assigned to them under the 
united-front agreement with the National- 
ists. Beginning tn 1940, clashes began once 
again between Communist and Nationalist 
troops and the relations of the government 
with its Communist rival went from bad to 
worse. But by this time the purpose of the 
truce strategem had been largely achieved. 
The armies of the National Government were 
confronted with a Communist challenger far 
stronger than before. 

More than 5 years later this same conflict 
was marked by another truce period. The 
war with Japan had been won, but instead of 
peace the people of China found themselves 
in the midst of a new and savage chapter in 
the civil war. Both sides launched large-scale 
attacks; embryonic industries and large rural 
areas were disrupted as the Communist 
forces destroyed communications lines; the 
great walled cities, centers of population and 
government, were victims of siege, capture, 
and recapture. 

The popular longing for peace after a 
decade of war was answered when the United 
States, interested in a strong and united 
Chinese Republic, undertook to mediate be- 
tween the Nationalist Government and the 
Chinese Communists. The basis for peace 
was to be a coalition government and a na- 
tionalization of all armed forces. 

On January 10, 1946, in order to achieve a 
constructive atmosphere for the political dis- 
cussions, a cease-fire or truce was agreed to 
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by both sides, The cease-fire order stipu- 
lated: 

1. A cessation of all hostilities. 

2. Cessation of all movements of troops in 
China, with the exception of a provision per- 
mitting certain movements of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops—especially their entry into 
Manchuria for the purpose of restoring 
Chinese sovereignty there following the 
Japanese surrender to Soviet forces. 

3. Cessation of destruction of and inter- 
ference with all lines of communications, 
and 

4. Establishment of an executive head- 
quarters in Peiping for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the agreement for immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

The events which followed over the 10 
months of this pretended truce were a night- 
mare of confusion and unreality. In Chung- 
king and Nanking, the wartime and postwar 
capitals of the Chinese Republic, peace talks 
continued—in theory at least—from January 
to November. On the battlefield there was 
no peace, and a truce only in name. Viola- 
tions of the truce by the Communists were 
reported throughout this period at an aver- 
age rate of about 1 every 3 days. When the 
truce was Officially abandoned on November 
19 the official count of verified Communist 
violations stood at not less than 91. 

In self-defense the Nationalists responded 
to these violations by a furious renewal of 
the war, which spread from Manchuria 
throughout north China during the spring 
and summer. But the military initiative 
which the Communists gained by their vio- 
lations enabled them to move a long way 
toward the total conquest of China. 

The most significant violations were di- 
rected at strategic Manchuria, where Soviet 
forces after their 8-day war had accepted the 
Japanese surrender. Over 40 of the Com- 
munist truce violations are accounted for in 
this Manchurian operation. Brazenly ignor- 
ing the truce stipulation on Manchuria, their 
regiments and battalions marched piecemeal 
over mountain passes from neighboring 
Jehol Province until by April they had occu- 
pied most of Manchuria inchiding the key 
cities of Changchun, Szepinchieh, Harbin, 
and Tsitsihar. In each case they entered as 
soon as Soviet troops had left the city, con- 
forming perfectly to the Soviet timetable 
of withdrawal. As an additional prize the 
Soviet forces handed over huge stocks of 
captured Japanese arms and equipment; 
these the Chinese Reds were to use later in 
organizing and equipping new armies in the 
final struggle for power. 

But the assistance from the Soviets did 
not stop there. They largely nullified the 
Nationalists’ right of entry into Manchuria, 
guaranteed by the truce terms, by the simple 
expedient of closing the port of Dairen to 
Nationalist ships. Thus the National gov- 
ernment troops were forced to enter Man- 
churia by air and by difficult overland routes. 
The whole Communist operation was beau- 
tifully conceived, smoothly executed, and 
completely illegal. 

After furious fighting for key Manchurian 
communications centers, the most the Na- 
tionalists could achieve against these odds 
Was @ military stalemate which lasted from 
April to June. In an effort to break this 
stalemate and get on with the peace talks 
the Nationalist government on June 7 or- 
dered a 15-day cease-fire for its own troops 
in Manchuria. Later this new cease-fire was 
extended to the end of June. But exten- 
sive efforts to revive the peace talks were 
fruitless. The Communists rejected the Na- 
tionalist offer to give General Marshall the 
power of arbitration. The sound of guns 

again drowned out the peace efforts at Nan- 
king. By summer Manchuria was mainly 
in Communist hands. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the Commu- 
nists’ strategic plan began to unfold amid 
renewed warfare south of the Great Wall, in 
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China proper. Here, beginning in the spring, 
Communist truce violations occurred with 
increasing frequency, aimed for the most 
part at a single objective: Breaking National- 
ist control of the north-south rail lines. 
Early in June these violations blazed into a 
general Communist offensive in ‘north China 
and the central plain area. The Nationalists, 
determined to reopen the communications 
system in north China, answered in July 
and August with a strong counteroffensive. 

The battle for the railroads continued 
throughout the summer. On August 3 the 
Communists began a ferocious attack on 
Tatung, a key rail center in northern Shansi. 
After 45 days the siege of Tatung was 
abandoned; but it was the fuse that set off 
major hostilities ranging over five Provinces 
of North China—Suiyuan, Chahar, Jehol, 
Hopei, and Shantung. 

Thus for 10 months the Communists in 
China waged open war under the flag of 
truce. At last on November 19 that flag 
was lifted by the departure of the Commu- 
nist delegation from the peace table at Nan- 
king. The civil war, which the Communists 
had never stopped fighting, was now officially 
resumed.* 

Looking back on Communist action in this 
period, it is possible to see with perfect 
clarity the military strategy they followed. 
It was to deny the strategic position and 
resources Of Manchuria to Nationalist con- 
trol, and to establish a corridor from west 
to east across north China. By the latter 
move they cut all China’s main north-south 
communications routes and split the Na- 
tionalist forces into isolated commands pow- 
erless to launch a coordinated offensive. 


At the peace table in Nanking the Com- 
munists had found they could not gain entry 
into a coalition government except at the 
price of nationalizing their army—thus los- 
ing the base from which they could later 
seize full power. So victory by diplomacy 
was denied to them. But they found another 
road leading to the same goal. Using the 
cover of truce and peace talks to surprise 
and demoralize their enemie:, they carried 
out vital and illegal military movements and 
reaped a strategic advantage which the Na- 
tionalists were never to regain. 

It may seem strange that the Communists 
were able to violate their pledged word 91 
times in this period without effective hin- 
drance from the authorities. Certainly there 
was no lack of efficiency in reporting the 
violations as they occurred. When a truce 
violation was complained of by either side, 
the executive headquarters in Peiping sent 
out a team under United States command 
to investigate and rectify the violation. 
After 2 weeks five such teams were in the 
field. By November there were 36 teams. 
They inspected, verified, reported, and pro- 
tested each violation. But they had no 
means of commanding respect or obedience. 
The Communists sfiowed only contempt for 
their efforts. One team in Manchuria was 
met with Communist gunfire. Another, sent 
to stop a Communist attack on Po-t’ouchen 





? There was another kind of warfare dur- 
ing this period not waged with bullets—a 
cold war of propaganda. The United States 
was pictured by the Communists as afi ag- 
gressor in Asia, the imperialist rival and 
successor to Japan. Appeals to Nationalist 
troops to desert called on them to join in 
opposing America as they opposed Japan. 
Mass propaganda claimed that United States 
imperialism was more refined and legal than 
that of Japan—but. more dangerous and 
deadly because the United States was 
stronger. The history of Japanese support 
of Chinese puppet governments and war- 
lords was now applied to the relation be- 
tween America and the Kuomintang, which 
was pictured as a puppet of the United States 
in Communist propaganda. 
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in Hopei Province, was tricked into leaving 
the area while the Communists resumed 
their attack and captured the town. Tn, 
the prestige of the truce teams dwindle 
steadily. One American official was quoteg 
as saying: “There have been so many viola. 
tions I could not count them.” 

The basic difficulty was simple. The only 
sanction against truce violations was the very 
act which was least desired: openly avoweg 
renewal of the war. The irony is that pre. 
cisely this sanction was applied in the enq— 
but not until the Communists had taken a 
decisive step toward final victory. 


THE ARMISTICE IN KOREA, 1951-54 


On the surface, the pattern of events jn 
the Korean armistice may appear entirely 
different from the history of the truce in 
the Chinese civil war. The Korean truce 
talks, for one thing, covered an alltime rec. 
ord period of 2 years—during which time the 
war continued along a rather stable front but 
with occasional bursts of great violence. Sec. 
ondly, the issues at the truce table were pro- 
longed for months over a problem that never 
appeared in the Chinese case: the question 
of nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of 
war. 

These differences are important because 
the Korea experience has given us an excel. 
lent illustration of prolonged Communist 
exploitation not simply of the truce itself 
but of the agonizing negotiations leading up 
to it. 

Still another difference must be noted. 
The U.N. side has announced its intention 
to maintain its military readiness and meet 
a renewal of Communist military aggression 
by united action it may not be possible to 
confine to Korea. This determination has 
been a main source of hope that the truce 
would endure, and in fact the truce remains 
in effect after 9 months. 

The history of the Korean armistice {s 
basically similar in many ways to the pat- 
tern revealed in China. Certainly this is 
trus of its beginnings. After the U. N. 
command was forced back by massive Chi- 
nese Communist intervention to a fixed line 
near the 38th parallel, the enemy’s logistical 
problems increased, a strong U. N. “spoiling 
offensive” was launched, and the fighting 
lapsed into a stalemate in the spring of 1951. 
Neither side was both able and willing to 
commit the extra strength needed to win 
the war. When the Communist side offered 
to parley the United Nations side agreed. 

Thus began the long period of truce nego- 
tiations. From the beginning it became clear 
that the Communists were determined to 
exploit the truce talks for maximum prop- 
Paganda advantage and to wear down the 
U. N. negotiators by ceaseless harping on 
irrelevant issues, as well as by coordinated 
military and other pressures far from the 
truce tent. To cite only one example, it is 
known now that the chief Communist nego- 
tiator, a Soviet native of Korean ancestry 
named Nam Il, was at the same time in gen- 
eral charge of Communist-instigated riots 
and terrorism in the U. N. prison compounds 
in South Korea. When these riots occurred, 
as planned under Nam II the terrorist, 
Nam Il the negotiator commenced incessant 
tirades in the tent at Panmunjom against the 
killings of prisoners which these same care- 
fully engineered riots had provoked. Not 
hesitating to sacrifice lives to make a propa- 
ganda point, the Communists thus used the 
forum at Panmunjom to give the world 4 
concocted picture of U. N. terrorism against 
prisoners of war—thus spreading hate prop- 
ganda against the West and supporting their 
insistence that all prisoners be repatriated 
regardless of personal choice. 

On one issue, that of the right of prison- 
ers to refuse repatriation, the U. N. side stuck 
fast and eventually won its basic point. On 
some other issues the U. N. side compromised 
im an effort to reach agreement and to end 
the bloody fighting. 
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With respect to arrangements for inspec- 
tion to prevent reinforcement of troops or 
equipment, the Communists at Panmunjom 
were adamantly against a far-reaching in- 
spection system. The U. N. negotiators rec- 
ognized that no inspection system would 
work if the parties to that system did not 
want to make it work, and that the real 
sanction against renewed Communist ag- 
gression was the Joint Policy Declaration. 
With these considerations in mind, the U. N. 
side finally agreed on five port-of-entry in- 
spection sites for either side. This agree- 
ment, of course, left nearly the entire Yalu 
River frontier of North Korea exposed, and 
since the armistice, a new railroad and bridge 
have been built, and over this whole border 
the Communists can and have moved in 
supplies, troops, and aircraft at will, beyond 
the reach of the U. N. supervisory teams. 

So much for the negotiating period and 
for the armistice agreement itself. The pat- 
tern of Communist behavior since the guns 
stopped shooting begins to look much like 
the old story in China. 

It began in the very night that the truce 
became effective, July 27, 1953. The day 
before, almost all the Communist combat 
planes supporting their Korean aggression 
were based in the Manchurian sanctuary 
beyond the Yalu. That very night, as soon 
as the U. N. air force conformed to the cease- 
fire, scores of Red aircraft flew across the 
river and landed on airfields in North Ko- 
rea—airfields where U. N. photo reconnais- 
sance before the armistice had failed to spot 
a single plane. Many other planes were 
later delivered in crates in clear violation 
of the truce: We know, for instance, that 
80 crated MIGs arrived at Uiju at the north- 
west corner of Korea last August 2. We 
know also that the Communists have been 
energetically repairing their North Korean 
airfields, 

The greatest area of truce violation re- 
sults from the ports-of-entry provision of 
the agreement. The neutral inspection 
teams in North Korea are restricted like 
tethered animals to the five agreed locations. 
This is why the Communists could unicad 
the 80 MIGs at Uiju with complete impunity. 
In 1 of the 5 inspection sites the neutral 
tezm can look up the river and watch rail- 
road trains rolling across a bridge from Man- 
churia. The bridge is out of their jurisdic- 
tion. 

A broad look at Communist activity since 
the armistice shows that they have violated 
the agreement with respect to air forces, 
ground forces, retention of prisoners of war, 
and political subversion in the Republic of 
Korea. These are the highlights: 

1. Air: By actions such as those just de- 
scribed, the Communists moved a number 
of jet fighters into North Korea and turned 
them over to the North Korean Air Force. 

The net result of this transfer, and of 
the rebuilding of the airfields, is that the 
Reds have acquired for the first time an 
offensive air-striking power in Korea. They 
are now flying MIG—15’s in squadron-size 
formations at night—something they could 
never do during the war. And they are 
based hundreds of miles closer to the front- 
line. 

2. Ground: The Communists have infil- 
trated both military units and supplies 
across the Yalu—again beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the impotent inspection teams, and 
free from the danger of air attack which 
harassed their lines of communication 
throughout the war. 


For example, reports were received that 


on a certain day 25 trains had crossed the 
Yalu into North Korea. Only two of these 
were reported to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission by the Communists. 

Although Chinese Communist troop 
strength in North Korea has declined slight- 
ly in point of numbers since the armistice, 
the illegal flow of materiel has meant @ 
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great increase in their combat efficiency, 
especially in the support arms. Meanwhile 
the North Korean Army has been signifi- 
cantly increased in both combat and service 
units. These refurbished forces stand be- 
hind a formidable defense line, an intricate 
network of trenches, tunnels, and bunkers. 

Charges concerning violations of the de- 
militarized zone were brought by the U.N. C. 
before the Military Armistice Commission, 
but the operation of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission was seriously ham- 
pered in carrying out its inspection and re- 
porting functions in North Korea. Because 
of the refusal of the Czech and Polish mem- 
bers, the Supervisory Commission was un- 
able even to agree to conduct an investiga- 
tion of many serious charges brought by the 
U.N. C. 

8. Retention of prisoners of war: The U.N. 
victory on free choice of prisoners as to re- 
patriation was effective where the U. N. 
authority extended to enforce it. But in 
North Korea many thousands of former pris- 
oners were denied the right to go home. 
Reports from former South Korean soldiers 
who escaped to South Korea during Novem- 
ber and December 1953 confirmed this fact, 
which has been long suspected. 

The suspicion goes back to the truce ne- 
gotiating period, when the U. N. negotia- 
tors demanded an accounting of 53,000 miss- 
ing ROK prisoners. The Communist coolly 
announced that all of them had been re- 
leased at the front. The fact is that they 
had either been impressed into the North 
Korean Army, recruited as subversive agents, 
or eliminated. The technique of impress- 
ment was simple: either the prisoner would 
fight or spy against his homeland, against 
all the rules of warfare, or face a firing squad. 
Legally the Communists refused to call these 
men prisoners of war; they were “liberated 
warriors,” with no rights but to serve the 
Communist cause. Hundreds of U: N. prison- 
ers, reported alive by their returning fellow 
prisoners as of the day of cease-fire, but never 
heard from since, have presumably been 
treated on the same principle. 

4. Political subversion: Literally, the arm- 
istice agreement extends only to military 
hostilities. If the enemy had been capable 
of good faith it might have been supposed 
that they would honor also the spirit of the 
agreement, and suspend subversive activi- 
ties in South Korea. But to the Commu- 
nists hostilities are a much deeper matter 
than the shooting of guns. In their minds 
shooting is a variable; war is a constant. 
The political subversion against the Repub- 
lic of Korea which they carried on before 
and during the shooting war in Korea still 
flourishes today. 

This activity is controlled by the North 
Korean Government, a creature of the Soviet 
Union and a signer of the armistice agree- 
ment. The executive agent is the central 
executive committee of the Korean Labor 
Party—the Communist Party of North Korea. 
Subversive agents are directed to join under- 
ground units of this party in South Korea, 
organized at provincial, county, and city 
levels. There they become members of 
three-man workers’ partisan teams. Their 
instructions continue in the spirit of full- 
scale war: 

1. Carry out espionage of all types, espe- 
cially industrial. 

2. Make propaganda among the people, 
supporting the policies of the “Democratic 
Republic of Korea” and explaining the truth 
about United States imperialist aggression 
and the treason of Syngman Rhee’s puppet 
regime. 

3. Hinder enemy military action and 
harass his installations. 

4. Help to restore the people’s govern- 
ment in the unliberated areas (1. e., all of 
South Korea). Set up interim governmental 
structures with sections named as follows: 
staff member guidance, confidential, finance, 
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labor, health, purchasing, education, plan- 
ning, good administration, agriculture, live- 
stock, propaganda, forestry, road building, 
general affairs. 

5. When a general offensive is launched, 
assume leadership of the people in the 
struggle against the enemy. 

6. Cooperate with other units to restrict 
enemy activities. 

7. When appropriate in a liberated area, 
act as a home guard unit to keep order. 

As late as the period of February 21 to 27, 
1954, 49 incidents were reported in which an 
estimated 190 Communist guerrillas were 
involved, of whom 18 were killed and 48 
captured. As of April 1954, an estimated 
800 Communist guerrillas are active in South 
Korea. Captured guerrillas have confessed 
that they are connected with the North Ko- 
rean Government and are carrying out or- 
ders of the central executive committee of 
the Korean Labor Party. 

Such, briefly told, is the story of the Ko- 
rean armistice and its aftermath. The 
broad lessons of this experience can be ex- 
pressed in these conclusions: 

First, as to negotiations, the Communists 
have a clear-cut strategy: (a) Virulent prop- 
aganda exploitation of the negotiating forum 
to try to embarrass and divide the enemy, 
(b) obstinate delay and introduction of ir- 
relevancies. 

Second, following an armistice, the Com- 
munists carry on the war by other means, 
exploiting any truce loopholes and frustrat- 
ing any effective controls which remain in 
the truce agreement. 

The Communist aim clearly remains the 
eventual absorption of all Korea. In pur- 
suit of this aim, since the armistice 8 months 
ago, the enemy has increased his military 
combat efficiency in North Korea, moved part 
of his air force hundreds of miles south, be- 
gun repairs to his communications and in- 
dustrial facilities, strengthened his field for- 


. tifications, illegally retained prisoners of war, 


and conducted continued political subver- 
sion in South Korea. He has done this 
under cover of the truce, by violating its 
obligations on a vast scale. 

All this activity is in harmony with the 
Communist concept of law. In the U. N. 
General Assembly last December 2, when 
Communist atrocities in Korea were under 
debate and Ambassador Lodge had cited the 
words of Lenin that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was above all law, Mr. Vishinsky 
replied: 

“Lenin did say that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is power which does not recog- 
nize laws. However, what laws? We have 
our own laws * * * when the proletariat 
comes to power, when the workers come to 
power, they smash the old state and the old 
laws. They create new ones.” 


THE PROSPECTS IN INDOCHINA 


The truce tactic as developed in the past 
by the Communists can be broken into three 
time phases. Phase one is the pretruce sit- 
uation, with open military conflict in a sit- 
uation of comparative stalemate, and in- 
creasing demand for a cease-fire. Phase two 
is the truce period itself, accompanied or 
followed by discusssions for a political settle- 
ment, and characterized by Communist ex- 
ploitation of the terms of truce. Phase three 
is the period of open breach of the truce 
leading to Communist victory. 

In China all three phases were completed. 
In Korea we are in phase two, In Indochina 
we are still in phase one. 

It may be that the wisdom we have ac- 
quired from past dealing with the Commu- 
nists will prevent a recurrence of this cycle 
in Indochina. But it must be recognized 
that some of the basic factors there are the 
same as in China and Korea. 

The fight is against the same Communist 
enemy. It is carried on by nations with vary- 
ing aims and interests. It has long been in 
a state of near-deadlock in which clear vic- 
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tory for either side seems doubtful unless 
larger forces are committed. : And over the 
border stands a Communist big brother who 
looks on this war as a part of his grand strat- 
egy, who supplies it, gives it strategic direc- 
tion, and supports it in his propaganda and 
diplomacy. 

To this common picture must be added 
special factors which the Communists ex- 
ploit energetically. One is the transitional 
relation of France to the associated states, 
only recently her colonial possessions. A 
second is the desire prevalent in France to 
end the conflict with whatever honor and 
prestige can be saved from it. 

Still another special] factor is the complex 
mature of this war, increasingly featuring 
large organized armies with air support and 
heavy equipment, yet still characterized, as 
it has been for years, by wide areas subject 
to the nightly terrors of Viet Minh guerrilla 
detachments. Where there are no identifi- 
able frontlines, a truce can be exploited by 
the side with the best guerrillas to a point 
almost beyond policing. 

Guerrillas and their political cadres, in 
fact, are characteristic military features of 
the war in Indochina. In China the distin- 
guishing military feature was the decisive 
importance of controlling lines of commu- 
nication. In Korea the distinguishing fea- 
ture is the balance between opposing forces— 
hence, the Communist concentration on re- 
inforcement through loopholes in the truce. 
A glance at the battle situation in Indochina 
makes it obvious that the guerrilla war is 
of peculiar importance there. 

The fluid battle situation in Indochina, 
without identifiable battlelines, and the ex- 
periences in China and Koréa lead inescapa- 
bly to the conclusion that a secure truce in 
Indochina could be based only on the most 
etringent terms and controls. These would 
not only have to provide absolute assurance 
against renewed Viet Minh aggression by 
organized forces or guerrilla bands, but would 
also have to be designed to meet effectively 
the problems of widespread guerrilla pockets, 
infiltration, subversion, propaganda, arms 
traffic, and the personal security of the sup- 
porters of the legal governments of the asso- 
clated states, 





Spritual Weapons Will Defeat Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 © 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I include the following thoughtful edi- 
torial from the Florida Times Union: 


SpmiruaL WEAPONS WILL DereaT REDS 


“Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray.” 

Oliver Goldsmith's familiar lines were re- 
called to many by a news item from Hel- 
sinki. In the Finnish capital to open his 
European Crusade for Christ, American Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham was holding a press con- 
ference shortly before addressing a crowd of 
15,000. A Communist reporter, attempting 
to heckle him, asked him if he had come to 
fight communism. 

Graham's answer, in keeping with the ad- 
monition of the Bible, was a soft one: “I am 
no politician. Iam only a preacher of Chris- 
tilanity * * * And not a good one, either.” 
It is doubtful the Red reporter was able to 
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make much of the reply for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

Often, however, Communist hecklers are 
more successful. They have developed ha- 
rassment to an art and assail speakers of 
opposing interests with considerable vigor 
and ingenuity. Perhaps their favorite tar- 
gets—as illustrated in the Graham inci- 
dent—are those who are trying to bring the 
people back to the worship of God. Exalt- 
ing dialectical materialism, the Communists 
declare that religion is a drug designed to 
keep the people in a stupor of obedience to 
their masters. 

Fortunately, however, there are many in- 
dications that the appeal to atheism isn't as 
successful as the Reds would hope. Religion 
persists among the people, even though per- 
secuted by Communist governments. 

Of all the factors to consider, this probably 
is the most encouraging when we examine 
the prospects of the ultimate liberation of 
enslaved states. Where spiritual values are 
preserved there is still reason and a basis for 
a free society. 

Spiritual weapons, however, are the only 
ones that will win us the ultimate victory 
and assure the extermination of worship of 
the material. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the success 
which has attended the meetings of Billy 
Graham in this country and abroad 
should be an encouragement to us all. 
Similarly, the recent meetings in Holland 
of the delegates of International Chris- 
tian Leadership, headed by Abraham 
Vereide, spoke volumes for the forces of 
freedom and spiritual strength in this 
day. Similarly, the worldwide efforts of 
mora] rearmament under the leadership 
of Frank Buchman, stressing the neces- 
sity of absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness, and absolute love, 
provide a vehicle which can unite men 
as tools of God in the face of efforts by 
communism to divide and conquer for 
atheistic materialism. 

It is my opinion that every good 
American should do all he can to assist 
such leadership in the conflicts of this 
age. Materialism will never be an an- 
swer to materialism. The true answers 
are spiritual. Only those true answers 
Sot freedom and peace to the 
world. 





The Facts, Mr. Harriman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Flint Journal has on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1954, made a most devas- 
tating reply to the untrue charges made 
by Mr. Harriman, Red Cross national 
chairman, concerning the 1953 tornado 
disaster relief work. Flint received na- 
tional acclaim for its instantaneous re- 
sponse to the needs of its people when 
disaster struck. Over the years it has 
contributed generously to the Red Cross. 
The chairman’s attack was utterly un- 
called for. The falsity of his charges is 
aptly demonstrated by the editorial, 
which reads; 
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Tue Facts, Mr. Harriman 


The charge by E. Roland Harriman, Req 
Cross national chairman, that Flint was un. 
willing to help itself in the 1953 tornado 
disaster is amazing. It is belied by the wide 
and competent acclaim accorded Flint for 
the job it did to restore, as far as possible 
the material loss suffered by victims of the 
1953 tornado. Without the countless ingi- 
vidual and unaffiliated group instances of 
help, this restoration amounted to more than 
70 percent. Besides, a trust fund of $110,000 
was set up for the education of children who 
lost parents in the catastrophe. 

The total loss to victims was estimated, 
through scrutinizing appraisal, at $5,124,870, 
of which there was a $2,349,035 recovery 
through insurance. Of the remainder, the 
rules of Red Cross permitted $590,531 aid. 4 
fine virtue of this was its expert service ap- 
plied immediately. But there still remaineq 
more than $3 million in loss to families whose 
most grievous suffering was 116 deaths be- 
sides hundreds of injuries. 

Humanely, Flint, largely through its Red 
Feather disaster fund, sought to supplement 
assistance as equitably as good minds could 
devise. High management, top labor, civic, 
and business leaders, backed by the rank and 
file in every category, worked out a formula 
and application which have been described 
in social service circles as a great accomplish- 
ment. Not one cent was spent for overhead. 

People could give as they chose. The Red 
Feather fund did not put on a drive. Red 
Cross received $62,746 in this voluntary re- 
sponse. Early the next morning after the 
tornado, General Motors gave $100,000 to 
the Red Feather fund. The International 
UAW-CIO followed with $50,000, Flint locals 
gave $50,000 and $50,000 came from other 
Michigan locals. GM and the unions agreed 
to an exception to permit payroll deduction 
for voluntary contributions from workers. 
About $200,000 more resulted from this. All 
was given through the Red Feather disaster 
fund. Operation Tornado got worldwide 
note when 7,800 volunteers gave 2 days of 
labor estimated at $211,000 toward rebuild- 
ing 193 of the homes. 

Then the audited accounting given the 
contributors and the general public was un- 
precedented. The Flint Journal published 
gratis, a 16-page tabloid section devoted ex- 
clusively to this report which listed every 
case anonymously by number. Included 
were the casualties suffered, total loss in 
property, total recovery and the amount of 
Red Cross, Red Feather and Operation Tor- 
nado aid. 

Despicably, Mr. Harriman has used this 
disaster and has smeared Filint’s good name 
in a desperate effort to retard the national 
development of federated giving. Undoubt- 
edly, it is more than a coincidence that 
Flint and Michigan have been notable in 
the successful application of this principle. 
This plan applies the generally accepted 
Community Chest idea for local needs, to 
State and national quotas with contributor 
representation in the scrutiny of budgets. 
Flint is a generous city and, since World 
War II, has contributed $1,176,311 to Red 
Cross. For awhile Red Cross continued on 
its own but encountered difficulties. In 
1950 it raised only 65 percent of its budget 
needs. In 1951 it was 64 percent. The local 
chapter board realistically found a way to 
participate in the federated drive and was 
accepted by the Red Feather fund. There- 
fore, for the last 3 years, Red Cross has 
been able to meet its full needs including 
its allotment to the national organization. 
The 1953 drive produced $179,000 for Red 
Cross, plus $6,000 for its gamma globulin 
program. It included $85,245 for national 
requirements. This latter amount is more 
than Red Cross itself was able to raise for 
both local and national needs in 1950. in 
1951, the Red Feather fund contributed 
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$10,000 to Red Cross for Kansas City flood 
relief without a public solicitation. 

Ironically, Mr. Harriman’s grip, his dis- 
tortion of truths to the extent of misstate- 
ments, are inspired by the fact that Flint 
has been able to do so well for Red Cross 
after financial failures. Flint is one of the 
Nation’s strongest arguments for the fed- 
erated giving which he seeks to obstruct. 

His slander of this community is a dis- 
service to the organization he heads. Red 
Cross has suffered from prejudiced and in- 
accurate reports but Mr. Harriman makes 
criticism of Red Cross more effective by his 
own excesses. 

Flint resents this cruel and unwarranted 


attack. 





Red Cross Charges Completely Unfounded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Seattle on Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee hearings I was shocked beyond 
measure by the remarks of Mr. Harri- 
man, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, in his attack upon the people of 
the city of Flint, Mich. The utterly 
false statements he made as a premise 
for his unwarranted conclusion that 
Flint was not living up to its obligation 
are unworthy of one occupying such a 
position. I completely subscribed to the 
editorial comment in the Flint Journal 
for Wednesday, June 16, 1954, which 
reads: 

Rep Cross CHARGES COMPLETELY UNFOU ND- 
ED—TorRNaDO TALK IGNORES FaCr 

F. Roland Harriman, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, apparently is a man 
who does not let the facts interfere with his 
fictions. 

Monday he said in Los Angeles that the 
Red Cross is tired of heiping disaster-strick- 
en communities which recognize no obli- 
gation to the Red Cross in return, and he 
named Flint as such a community. 

“In Flint, Mich., when the tornado hit,” 
he said, “Red Cross immediately moved in 
to meet the needs of the sufferers. We spent 
nearly $600,000 contributed by all the coun- 
try. Meanwhile a committee in Flint so- 
licited funds and received over $900,000. 
Not one cent of this was turned over to 
Red Cross to meet needs. 

“On the contrary,” he continued, “after 
Red Cross finished its job, all that money was 
distributed to people over and above what 
they had received from Red Cross—irrespec- 
tive of whether they could have taken care of 
themselves from then on in whole or in part. 
Communities that don’t help themselves in 
the total responsibility of a disaster can 
scarcely expect in the future to be recipients 
of nationwide generosity.” 

So much for Mr. Harriman’s fictions. Now 


let's look at the facts. Conspicuous by its - 


absence from his statement is any mention 
of the fact that for many, many years Flint 
people have been contributing generously to 
the Red Cross. Since World War II, Flint and 
Genesee County residents have given the 
Red Cross $1,176,311, of which about half 
was forwarded to Washington, D. C., for na- 
tional Red Cross activities, including disas- 
ter relief. Some $450,000 of that amount was 
raised as part of the last three red feather 
campaigns, in which the Red Cross partici- 
pated and benefited, 
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That is only since World War II ended—less 
than 10 years. The Red Cross conducted 
campaigns here, as elsewhere, for many years 
prior to that. And Flint’s response to those 
campaigns was always generous. 

And in 1951, when the Red Cross quota 
here was $23,320 in a drive for funds to help 
flood victims in Kansas, our red feather fund 
contributed $10,000 to the Red Cross. That, 
of course, was in addition to individual con- 
tributions, 

Most people will agree with Postmaster 
Osmund Kelly who said Tuesday, “A man who 
has paid up his fire-insurance premiums 
doesn’t expect to have to pay to rebuild his 
house when fire strikes.” 

Flint’s premiums to the Red Cross are more 
than paid up. 

Conspicuous also by its absence from Har- 
riman’s charge is any mention of the fact 
that the federated system of giving; which 
we in Flint call the Red Feather fund has 
enabled the Red Cross to collect more money 
here than it did before it became a Red 
Feather agency. Prior to its joining the Red 
Feather fund, it was not meeting its quotas 
here—simply because Flint people believed 
it should be affiliated with the Red Feather. 

Completely erroneous is his allegation that 
the Red Feather disaster fund solicited 
funds for tornado relief here last year. The 
fact is, contributions started pouring into 
Flint for tornado relief before the disaster 
fund was even conceived. It was organized 
in response to a need for a responsible agency 
to handle these contributions—not as a 
means of soliciting them. 

Ignored by the Red Cross national chair- 
man is the fact that the great majority of 
contributions for tornado relief here were 
not made through the Red Cross at all. Hun- 
dreds of checks were made out to this news- 
paper, or simply “For Tornado Victims,” or 
were sent in care of the mayor and other 
officials with a note designating that the con- 
tributions be used for victims of our twister. 
Those that were made out to the Red Cross 
were carefully sorted out and forwarded ‘to 
that organization. Almost $63,000 thus re- 
ceived found its way into Red Cross coffers. 

He alsc neglected to point out that of the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars handled by 
the Red Feather disaster fund, not one cent 
went to pay overhead. All of it went for the 
purpose it was intended—-to help victims of 
the tornado recover in some measure the 
staggering losses they had suffered. 

There was a complete accounting by Red 
Feather disaster fund administrators of 
every penny received. It revealed that the 
recovery of material loss suffered by storm 
victims exceeded 70 percent. That included 
all the help they received—Red Cross, Red 
Feather, Operation Tornado, insurance, and 
so on. And in addition, the Red Feather set 
up a trust fund for children who were or- 
phaned in the disaster. 

Red Cross’ own rules limit the aid it can 
give, and include various inequities which 
it feels are unavoidable. For instance, in 
disaster cases it takes into consideration the 
amount of money @ person may have in a 
savings account and reduces the help it 
renders accordingly. It helps on the basis 
of need. That is all right, of course, but the 
Red Feather disaster fund policy was to 
help restore victims beyond their basic 
needs, and to return them to their pre- 
disaster status, to the degree that it was 
possible. Rather than need, it operated 
from the standpoint of loss, 


The official minutes of meetings between 
Red Cross representatives and Red Feather 
Officials here reveal just how far Mr. Harri- 
man was caught off base. A statement said 
that locally raised funds “will augment 
those moneys allocated by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of tornado victims.” And minutes 
of a June 10 meeting disclose that the assist- 
ant director of the National Red Cross disas- 
ter committee said Red Cross money would 
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be distributed here with “no strings attached 
to their help.” 

It would appear that Mr. Harriman is try- 
ing to attach strings now. 

And that is a strange attitude in view of 
how voluble the Red Cross was in express- 
ing its appreciation of publicity given its 
work here. 

Flint was, and is, grateful to the Red Cross 
for the speedy and invaluable help it ren- 
dered in the wake of the tornado. But the 
characterization of this city as ungrateful or 
unwilling to help itself is a plain lie. Or 
else he simply doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

How, it can be wondered, does he think 
Flint earned its All-American title which 
was bestowed on it by outside and impartial 
observers for the outstanding job of tornado 
rehabilitation done here? 





For the Benefit of a Comparative Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Salt Lake Tribune en- 
titled “For the Benefit of a Comparative 
Few,” dated June 14, 1954: 

For THE BENEFIT OF A COMPARATIVE Few 


“Afghanistanism” in newspaper parlance 
applies generally to the custom of writing 
about Afghanistan or some other distant 
country or subject. “Afghanistanism” ap- 
peals to some editorial writers because they 
get involved in no local controversies by 
discussing the sad state of affairs in Afghan- 
istan. 

Echo Park, Colo., is supplanting Afghanis- 
tan in some editorial offices and the far- 
ther some editors live from the Colorado 
River system the more authority they as- 
sume and the stronger language they employ. 
And, judging from the clippings we receive, 
nothing alarms an armchair wilderness en- 
thusiast more than the thought of a hunk of 
concrete in a remote canyon. 

Take the case of the associate editor of 
the Columbia South Carolina State, who is, 
incidentally, also president of the South Car- 
olina Wildlife Federation. Editorials in his 
newspaper follow the line of certain spokes- 
men for lower Colorado River Basin water 
interests who stand to benefit if the upper 
Colorado Basin project does not materialize. 

“We have seen numerous photographs 
taken from the rim of the canyons (of 
Dinosaur National Monument)” and “an em- 
ployee of the State has visited the park as 
one of the 23,500 who did so during the past 
year,” say an editorial in South Carolina’s 
largest newspaper. | 

“For that matter,” the editorial continues, 
“the wilderness of the area is one reason 
certain people want it preserved as it is. If 
a fraction of the proposed $21 million were 
spent on rough roads it would be made 
available to many more without despoiling 
its scenic splendor.” 

Since the Yampa River meanders 44 miles 
through Dinosaur monument and the Green 
River winds through about 46 miles of park 
country, one hardly gets a very complete 
picture from separated points along the ir- 
regular canyon rims, Several rough access 
roads already serve a limited number of 
places along the canyons but it would be 
difficult and incredibly expensive to hack out 
roads in the solid rock walis sufficiently long 
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to get a representative view of the vast, rug- 
ged country. 

Only a tiny fraction of the 23,500 listed as 
having visited Dinosaur Monument last year 
went down the canyons. Doubtless most of 
the visitors saw only the section of the park 
near Vernal, site of the original 80-acre 
dinosaur graveyard. This is a fine attrac- 
tion, but visitors of this area have little 
conception of the remaining 200,000 acres of 
mixed grandeur and desolation. It might be 
compared to basing a tour of Yellowstone 
Park on a visit to West Thumb. 

The editorial continues: “The Plains 
States were deserts when they were settled 
and the settlers and their descendants went 
there and stayed there with their eyes open 
and should not feel that the general public 
owes them a living by sacrificing a national 
public property for the benefit of a compara- 
bie few.” 

Doubtless the editor means the Mountain 
States since he is discussing Echo Park. 
The settlers came here with their eyes open 
and nobody is asking the general public for 
a living. Despite false propaganda to the 
contrary, reclamation projects are self-liqui- 
dating and proceeds from the sale of water 
and power reimburse the Federal Treasury 
for its investment in them. And the in- 
creased wealth of a region is reflected 
throughout the country. 

Since South Carolina has more than 1,700 
miles of Atlantic seacoast and some navi- 
gable rivers, it is safe to presume that it 
has benefited on occasion from various 
Federal rivers and harbors projects as well 
as other programs. And we venture to guess 
that the Federal Treasury is not reimbursed 
on any formula comparable to that of a 
reclamation project. 

As to sacrificing a national property for 
the benefit of a relatively few the South 
Carolina State is again parroting some false 
propaganda. We cordially invite its editor 
to take the standard 100-mile boat trip 
through Dinosaur National Monument. 
(Hurry because the water is getting so low 
in the Yampa it soon may not be possible 
this season) and see the scenery about when 
he writes, enjoy the great outdoors, minus 
any modern conveniences; ride the rapids 
and help lift the boat off the rocks and sand- 
bars and then refiect on the changes that 
Echo Park Dam would bring. One difference 
‘would be many more boats in the canyons 
which would be safe for amateurs, good fish- 
ing, and comfort facilities. The Yampa 
and Green River canyons are now being seen 
by relatively few adventurous or affluent 
persons. They could be opened to hundreds 
of thousands each season by building the 
proposed upper Colorado dams, meantime 
facilitating industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of the region. 





On Colonialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try faces the grave dilemma of its desire, 
in accordance with its honored tradi- 
tions; to see people have self-government 
and independence and at the same time 
being concerned that those in the initial 
stages of developing their free institu- 
tions may be infiltrated or subjugated 
by the Communists. It is very impor- 
tant that we understand the answer to 
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this problem and our responsibilities in 
respect of meeting it. The emphasis on 
the economic development of the free 
world, a point which I have repeatedly 
made in the Congress, is a fundamental 
answer to the problems of reconciling the 
self-government and independence of 
formerly non-self-governing peoples 
with the dangers to them and the free 
world inherent in communism. There 
is appended the excellent analysis on 
this subject by Walter Lippmann en- 
titled “On Colonialism.” 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
ON COLONIALISM 


Recently I have been reading a speech, 
which was delivered in New York in January, 
by Mr. Moekarto, the Ambassador from 
Indonesia. Mr. Moekarto made plainer— 
than I have seen it done elsewhere—what is 
at the bottom of the charge of “colonialism” 
which is brought against us not only in 
Southeast Asia, but also in so many countries 
of Latin America. 

Though Mr. Moekarto did not say it in so 
many words, the essential idea implicit in 
what he said, is that colonialism does not 
end with the grant of political independence. 
As long as the economic life of the newly 
independent state is dependent upon the ex- 
port of a few primary commodities, it will 
feel itself in a colonial relationship with the 
industrialized nations to which it exports its 
primary products. This is the main reason 
why countries which are no longer political 
colonies of any of the Western empires which 
have no reason to fear and do not as a mat- 
ter of fact fear any scheme of reconquest, do 
nevertheless continue to agitate the issue of 
colonialism. 

It also explains why we have become the 
pricipal object of this anticolonial agitation. 
As we are the largest industrial power and 
therefore the greatest user of primary prod- 
ucts, the ups and downs of our business 
cycle, the fluctuations of our commercial 
transactions and most importantly the char- 
acter of our trade policy, have enormous im- 
pact upon the countries which have a “colo- 
nial” economy. Their standard of living, 
their prospects of development, their very 
political stability is affected by this relation- 
ship. A change in the United States tariff, 
quota, or stockpiling policy can upset com- 
pletely the economy of many of the under- 
developed countries. American imports of 
tin and rubber are vital for Indonesia, as is 
oil for Venezuela, tuna fish for Peru and tin 
for Bolivia, to cite a few examples. This 
dependence causes the grievance of colonial- 
ism, a grievance which is aggravated, of 
course, by the uncouth manners of politi- 
cians recklessly throwing their weight 
around. 

Mr. Moekarto described the conditions of 
his country and of the other countries of 
southeast Asia as being “unstable, uneasy, 
and a source of increasing social discontent.” 
And he asserted that 

“The emphasis of the Western Powers has 
been on achieving a military balance of 
power. They have neglected the even more 
basic problem of the economic balance of 
power with respect to southeast Asia. The 
danger stems from a number of factors. 
First is a psychological one—the achievement 
of substantial progress in Communist coun- 
tries cannot fail to exercise powerful attrac- 
tion on underdeveloped countries whose rate 
of progress has not been so rapid. In the 
second place, a nation which has no sound 
economic base is vulnerable both politically 
and militarily because it cannot retain the 
loyalty of its population when it does not 
satisfy their basic needs and their aspira- 
tions for the future. The consequence of 
this economic imbalance is to create pres- 
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sures which may tend to attract underdeye}. 
oped countries toward a system which in a 
similar stage of development, has apparently 
succeeded in some degree in meeting the 
problems which they have not begun to 
solve.” 

The Indonesian ambassador illustrated his 
argument by pointing out that his country 
is dependent upon a few major exports, prin. 
cipally tin and rubber. They account for 
approximately two-thirds of its earnings in 
foreign exchange and for its imports of capi- 
tal and consumer goods. He then pointe 
out that the price of tin and rubber in the 
past 3 years has varied more than 250 ang 
300 percent respectively. 

The feeling of dependence upon fluctuat- 
ing prices which are fixed in foreign mar. 
kets, of being the helpless object of violent 
changes, is painful in itself and is difficult 
to reconcile with a sense of national inde. 
pendence. Indonesia, like all other coun. 
tries which have ceased to be political colo. 
nies, wishes also to cease to be an economic 
colony. How is that to be done? In the long 
run, only by “a greater diversification of the 
bases of their economic viability.” This will 
tend to make them less vulnerable to the 
violent ups and downs in world prices. 

But diversification requires capital invest. 
ment. And capital for investment depends 
on the dollars and the sterling that can be 
earned by the export of these violently fiuc- 
tuating primary products. “It is impossible,” 
said Mr. Moekarto, “to execute or even plan 
continuous development programs without 
being assured of a steady flow of our most 
important resource of finances: foreign trade 
earnings.” 

Mr. Moekarto was speaking several months 
befcre Mr. Dulles made his celebrated call 
for united action in southeast Asia. Mr. 
Moekarto called for “common action” in 
southeast Asia which would be designed “to 
act on the vital problem of international 
stability as it concerns the commodity trade 
as a whole.” 

Needless to say, this problem is not con- 
fined to southeast Asia. The relation be- 
tweer. the developed and the undeveloped 
regions of the world is usually an uneasy 
one and it is the basic problem of inter- 
American affairs. The Latin American coun- 
tries have had their political independence 
for more than a century. But there is much 
unrest among them. There is a mounting 
sense of grievance directed in some consid- 
erable measure at the same kind of thing 
which the Indonesian Ambassador com- 
plained about. It does not solve the prob- 
lem but it clarifies it somewhat for us to 
remember that the same essential problem 
exists within the United States, and that 
it is to the solution of this problem that our 
agricultural parity price system is addressed. 

What Mr. Moekarto hopes for, what many 
of our American neighbors are asking, is in 
effect that we engage in the attempt to apply 
on a world scale something like our own 
internal agricultural stabilization system. 
But to Americans, who know about our own 
farm problems, the mountainous difficulty 
of an international scheme is obvious 
enough. For any plan which attempts to 
support prices over periods of time at an 
artificially high level, out of line with the 
long-term trend of supply and demand, vill 
not only inevitably break down but will in- 
terfere with economic growth and develop- 
ment itself. 

Although commodity-price agreements no 
doubt have their place in any program of 
stabilization and economic development, I 
doubt if there is any automatic formula of 
price guaranties, appealing as it is, which 
can give these countries what they really 
want. We must, however, provide some ef- 
fective alternative, which will offer a rea- 
sonable hope of social and economic prog- 
ress of security, and above all of self-respect. 
The negative and piecemeal approach which 
the United States and the other industrial- 
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zed countries are now using is not good 
enough. Nor can we afford to postpone or 
ignore the question on the ground that the 
military cost of the cold war is so high that 
we cannot afford much else. It would be 
truer to say that we cannot afford not to 
offer convincing proof that we are willing to 
join in dealing with the problem. 

In passing, but nevertheless significantly, 
Mr. Moekarto had this to say in connection 
with the slow economic development of 
southeast Asia: “Even more important for 
our part of the world is the fact that ac- 
cording to a recent survey of ECAFE, the 
economic progress of another underdevel- 
oped area, namely China, has made very 
substantial advances since the achievement 
of power by Mao Tse-tung.” 

This is an ominous remark, which I have 
learned to appreciate only after I had been 
to southern Asia a few years ago. It is that 
the principal attraction of communism in 
Asia is the belief—based upon what has 
happened in Russia since 1917—that a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship is the short- 
cut, that it is the quickest way, to the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. The 
rise of Russia from impotence and defeat 
in 1917 to being the greatest power in the 
Eurasian Continent, all accomplished within 
one generation, is what impresses Asia. The 
report that China is also being developed— 
more ruthlessly but nevertheless faster than 
Indonesia—has impressed the Indonesian 
Ambassador, 

The challenge that we shall have to meet 
is to convince the uncommitted nations of 
Asia that they can develop out of their primi- 
tive condition and their colonialism with- 
out submitting to the despotism by which 
the Communists make a forced development 
of backward countries. 





Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Thursday, June 10, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

Lasor Power ABUSED 

We can’t imagine that the American pub- 
lic is ready to let any individual or group 
exercise the power to cripple the business 
of a great city. 

The St. Louis Federal grand jury’s interim 
report gives a bald picture of such power 
used by a few demanding labor leaders. It 
has been used to the shocking extreme of 
actually driving businesses out of the St. 
Louis area, according to the jury. 

From the public’s standpoint one answer 
to abuse of power is law enforcement. For 
many months St. Louis has had its grand 
jury investigations followed in some cases 
by court action. 





Leaders of several unions have been in-| 


volved in the racketeering and bulldozing 
activities that led to a showdown with Fed- 
eral law enforcement in St.Louis. But grand 
juries are only part of the answer. 

The kind of pressures that discourage busi- 
hess may come within the scope of present 
laws, or they may not. The end result is 
the same in either case. 

The St. Louis grand jury report rings a fa- 
Miliar bell for Kansas Citians with the special 
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attention given the leadership of a powerful 
teamsters’ local. The teamsters’ leadership 
was largely responsible for the construction 
shutdown of last summer which was the 
worst in Kansas City history. Although the 
current situaion is much improved the dem- 
onstration of ruthlessness hurt Kansas City’s 
reputation for good labor relations. Busi- 
ness heads consider the labor situation when 
they are considering the location of a new 
plant. 

When labor leaders discourage business 
they reduce the job opportunities for the 
union members who pay their salaries 
through dues. We have seen little evidence 
of concern for the wage earners in the activi- 
ties reported by St. Louis grand juries. 
There was little concern for the men in 
the teamsters jurisdictional demands that 
put thousands of men out of work last 
summer. 

Law enforcement is the first essential step. 
A Kansas City grand jury, now in recess, is 
looking into evidence of law violations, past 
or present. Beyond that the best hope seems 
to be an aroused public—including union 
members. If more laws are needed public 
demand can get them. Anyone who claims 
the power to cripple a large city has chal- 
lenged the American people. 





Some Democratic Representatives 
Propose a Democratic Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an 18- 
point legislative program was today ad- 
vanced by a group cf Democratic Con- 
gressmen headed by me, and including 
Representatives IstipoRE DOLLINGER, SID- 
ney A, Fine, Louis B. HELLER, ARTHUR 
G. Kietn, and Apam C. PowEL.., Jr. Cov- 
ering virtually all phases of domestic and 
foreign policy, the program was pro- 
mulgated by the Democratic group be- 
cause of their deep-seated conviction 
“that the people of this country cannot 
accept as responsive to their needs the 
half hearted endorsement given by the 
Republican Party to a middle of the 
fence program culled at random from 
the preatomic age leftovers of the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, and NAM.” 

The group pointed out that the ex- 
igencies of the times necessitated a for- 
ward-looking legislative agenda to meet 
fully the responsibilities of Government 
“in the historic and epochal age in which 
we live.” In view of the tremendous 
dangers as well as potentialities inher- 
ent in the development of nuclear power 
and atomic energy, the Congressmen 
felt compelled to set forth an affirmative 
program to fill the void left by the few 
legislative recommendations of the ad- 
ministration. 

Americans— 


They stated— 
cannot afford the luxury of a dilatory, 
equivocating, or lacklustre program lifted 
piecemeal from the dredges of the past. 


Special emphasis was placed upon the 
need for a vigorous program for the 
fullest development of military and 
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peacetime uses of nuclear power. The 
Congressmen advocated amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide, under proper controls, for the com- 
mercial development of atomic energy 
for peacetime purposes by private in- 
dustry both at home and abroad. 
We have faith— 


The group concluded— 
that man, given the opportunity to choose 
freely between a century devoted to repair- 
ing the devastation wrought by the atomic 
bomb upon his cities and populations or one 
dedicated to exploring cooperatively the great 
promises held out by the infinite world of 
the atom must inevitably choose the latter. 


The Congressmen included in their 
program many provisions to reduce bar- 
riers to foreign trade including removal 
of all tariffs on strategic minerals and 
metals, extension of the reciprocal-trade 
program with added powers for the Pres- 
ident to remove completely fariff bar- 
riers on selected items; and repeal of 
the peril-point provisions of existing law. 
The group also concluded that “now is 
the time to expand, not contract, our 
foreign aid and assistance programs to 
aid other nations.” 

Also contained in the program of the 
Democrats was a National Health Insur- 
ance Act providing for compulsory 
health insurance for all workers to be 
supported by a combination of joint 
employer-employee contributions and 
tax revenues; repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; a mandatory farm price-support 
program but with the additional author- 
ity to make production payments in 
addition to commodity loans and pur- 
chase agreements similar to the pro- 
visions of the Brannan plan; drastic 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act; Federal aid to education; 
a strong antimonopoly program which 
would preserve competition throughout 
the economy and prevent the functions 
of Government from being subsumed by 
big business; a full-employment pro- 
gram; the extension of unemployment 
benefits to Government employees; the 
establishment of an FEPC; Federal poll 
tax legislation; and the establishment of 
a joint committee to investigate sub- 
versive activities to replace the multi- 
tude of committees now purporting to 
investigate such activities but which pay 
greater attention to newspaper headlines 
than to the propriety of their inquiries 
and the civil rights of their witnesses. 

The Congressmen also expressed their 
unalterable opposition to giveaway pro- 
grams, whereby the natural inheritance 
of the people in the resources of the 
country are disposed of for exploitation 
by particular interests. They pledged 
themselves to resist to the utmost any 
and all efforts to convey the natural 
resources of the people of the Nation for 
private exploitation. They also alined 
themselves against all moves to weaken 
the authority of the TVA and affirmed 
their belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the primary responsibility of 
developing the Nation’s river basins on 
a regional basis to provide for flood con- 
trol, navigation, irrigation, and hydro- 
electric power. 

The group concluded its program with 
recommendations for strengthening the 
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United Nations Organization as an im- 
portant step toward world peace. The 
program follows: 


Democratic Procram or Some DEMOCRATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Believing sincerely that the American peo- 
ple are desirous of a forward and positive 
program looking toward a future of eco- 
nomic prosperity at home and peaceful in- 
ternational relations abroad, we as members 
of the Democratic Party in Congress, have 
adopted the general principles outlined below 
and have pledged to devote our united efforts 
to achieve the objectives stated therein. We 
have formulated and united upon this legis- 
lative agenda because we cannot accept as 
responsive to the needs of the people of this 
country the halfhearted endorsement given 
by the Republican Party to a middle-of-the- 
fence program culled at random from the 
preatomic age leftovers of the New Deal, 
Fair Deal, and NAM. We want to go forward, 
not backward, and we can see nothing pro- 
gressive in the Republican Party’s begrudg- 
ing and expedient acceptance of what the 
Democrati¢ Party stood for moré than two 
decades ago. 

It is our earnest conviction that responsi- 
ble government must today undertake a 
broad program designed to eliminate inse- 
curity at all levels of our national and in- 
ternational existence. Worldwide tensions 
must be eased by a program not only devoted 
to peace but also designed to acknowledge 
the legitimate aspirations of the many coun- 
tries abroad who are our friends. At home, 
the fears of recession must be alleviated so 
that private investment will continue to ex- 
pand productive facilities thereby bringing 
the comforts and necessities of modern civili- 
gation to more and more people. The indi- 
vidual and worker must be adequately pro- 
tected against the ravages of economic re- 
adjustments in the economy which occur 
through no fault of his own. Minimum 
health standards should be provided for all 
of our people and not entrusted to the whims 
of chance. Affirmative strides toward eras- 
ing inequility of opportunity must be made 
to accord with the prescriptions of our con- 
etitutional government. Adequate housing 
must be assured our people not only in the 
interests of humanity but to eradicate dis- 
ease, crime, and violence which thrive in 
slum laden areas. 

Above ll, we must emphasize a program 
consonant with not only the new problems 
but the vast mew resources as well which 
will become available to us in the forthcom- 
ing atomic era. It is essential that we bend 
all our efforts to prevent mankind from un- 
leashing the destructive forces of atomic 
power upon himself and condemning civili- 
gation to return to the Dark Ages. But 
equally important is it to harness the atom 
to its fullest peacetime uses so that the 
fruits of this tremendous new source of 
energy may be enjoyed to their utmost. We 
have faith that man, given the opportunity 
to choose freely between a century devoted 
to repairing the devastation wrought by 
atomic weapons upon his cities and popu- 
lations or one dedicated to exploring co- 
operatively the great promises held out by 
the infinite world of nuclear power must 
inevitably choose the latter. 

Poised upon the threshold of a new age 
beset at once with the wondrous possibili- 
ties as well as the fearful dangers of atomic 
energy, Americans cannot afford the ‘luxury 
of a dilatory, equivocating, or lack-luster 
program lifted piecemeal out of the dregs 
of the past. The program set forth below 
to which we are irrevocably dedicated we 
feel is one which deserves the respect and 
support of the Congress and the people. It 
is one which gives full recognition to the 
hopes and aspirations of our citizens and 
places upon the Government the full re- 
sponsibilities which it must today assume 
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in the historic and epochal age in which we 
live. 
The program is as follows: 
I. ATOMIC ENERGY 


We believe that the development of atomic 
energy, both at home and abroad, cannot 
be entrusted to chance and that a vigorous 
program for the fullest development of mili- 
tary and peacetime uses of nuclear power 
must be undertaken immediately. 

1. The fullest interchange of confidential 
atomic data between ourselves and our im- 
portant allies with respect to atomic weapons 
and armaments should be immediately un- 
dertaken to promote the collective defense of 
the free world ari to assure our own Nation 
continuing access to latest scientific develop- 
ments in this field. 

2. Open exchange of atomic information of 
& nonmilitary nature with all nations of the 
world, either collectively or bilaterally, 
should be commenced on a continuing basis 
so that the peacetime development of atomic 
resources can be promoted as promptly as 
possible on a worldwide scale. 

8. Afiendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
should be enacted to provide for the com- 
mercial development of nuclear power in the 
United States by private enterprise. Ade- 
quate safeguards must be included in such 
legislation, however, to prevent giveaways to 
favored groups and to protect the interests 
of the Government. This aspect of atomic 
development should also contain positive 
features to assure participation in nuclear 
development by all segments of American 
business, small as well as large, and prevent 
monopoly or undue concentration in the 
development of atomic indfstries. Under 
proper safeguards, the relinquishment of the 
basic secrets of the atom to the genius of 
American industry will go far toward hasten- 
ing the day when the full benefits of nuclear 
energy will be available to mankind. 

4. A large-scale program designed to en- 
courage the development of atomic projects 
for peacetime industrial uses in friendly for- 
eign nations should be undertaken. Not 
only should American technical assistance be 
furnished pursuant to this program, but 
means should be devised so that underde- 
veloped nations in particular could obtain 
the wherewithal for the erection of nuclear 
power facilities. Encouragement of Ameri- 
can investment abroad as well as expansion 
of the lending powers of agencies of the 
United Nations are only two methods of ob- 
taining capital funds for such purposes. 


Il. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We are in favor of a national defense pro- 
gram which will not limit the scope of 
American military power and which will en- 
able the United States to meet military 
emergencies ranging from full-scale bellig- 
erency to local skirmishes whenever the na- 
tional interests or the interests of the free 
world are endangered thereby. We are in 
favor of altering military policies to coincide 
with advancing technologies, but at the same 
time believe that the Nation must also be 
prepared to meet all military contingencies 
short of all-out warfare. In such circum- 
stances, it is essential that our defense poli- 
cies be such as not to precipitate or engender 
even greater conflicts. ° Nor dare we sacrifice 
our national security on any altar of false 
economy. 

III. FOREIGN TRADE 


Recognizing how vital is the flow of in- 
ternational trade to the future prosperity of 
the United States and to the sound re- 
habilitation of our many allies abroad, we 
recommend a broad program based upon the 
general principal of reduction in tariffs and 
other trade barriers so as to promote the 
greatest interchange of goods and materials 
between the United States and other nations 
of the world. 

1. We are in favor of eliminating all anom- 
alies and discriminatory provisions in the 
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tariff schedules which serve no proteciiye 
purpose whatever and actually redound to 
the detriment of American industry. 

2. Tariffs on all strategic minerals ung 
metals should be removed so as to encourage 
foreign production and shipments of re. 
sources in which this Nation is deficient. 

3. The reciprocal-trade agreements pro. 
gram should be extended and broadened so as 
to give the President power to suspend duties 
completely when obtaining concessions from 
other nations. The cumbersome and unnec. 
essary’ peril-point provision should be re. 
pealed and the poorly drafted escape clause 
should be rewritten so as to clearly define 
its scope and application. 

4. There should be immediate legislative 
recognition by the Congress of United States 
participation in GATT’ (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade). 

5. There should be simplifications of oy 
customs: laws in line with the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report to the Presj. 
dent by the Public Advisory Board for Mu- 
tual Security in February 1953. 

6. We advocate repeal of the buy-American 
provisions which now encumber our statutes 
in order to reduce costs of Government ex. 
penditures to taxpayers, promote competi. 
tion and efficiency among Government sup- 
pliers, and encourage economic development 
in friendly foreign natiops. 

Iv. FOREIGN AID AND ASSISTANCE 


We must continue our foreign aid and 
assistance programs to strengthen the econ- 
omies of our allies to meet the perils of 
aggression, and to promote higher standards 
of living throughout the world. These pro- 
grams should be disassociated completely 
from military control and directed primarily 
to the development of the peacetime pro- 
ductive potentials of friendly countries 
throughout the globe. Burdensome condi- 
tions should be stricken from all forms of 
assistance so as not to permit our actions 
to be associated with any manner or form 
of colonialism or imperialism. 

1. Technical assistance to foreign nations 
is an essential element of a forward-looking 
foreign-aid program. The scientific know- 
how indigenous to the American free-enter- 
prise system can often be supplied at com- 
paratively small cost when measured by the 
harvest of goodwill and economic produc- 
tivity reaped therefrom, particularly in 
underdeveloped areas. This form of assist- 
ance should therefore be stepped up in the 
future to enable other nations to direct their 
skills and resources most efficiently by them- 
selves once they have mastered the techno- 
logical innovations of the 20th century. 


2. It is essential that capital funds be 
obtainable by the free nations of the world, 
particularly those nations whose resources 
have lain undeveloped for centuries, so that 
the standards of living may be raised in these 
areas and their general economies stabilized. 
In particular, measures designed to encour- 
age investment of private United States cap- 
ital should be enacted such as confiscation 
insurance, tax assistance, and similar stimuli 
for investment abroad. Then, too, the lend- 
ing powers of agencies of the United Nations 
should be expanded to encompass long-term 
loans for capital development in underde- 
veloped areas of the world. 

8. American surpluses—in agricultural as 
well as other commodities—should be em- 
ployed in our foreign-aid programs to raise 
the standards of living in areas where not 
even the minimum requirements are avail- 
able and to obtain needed goods and serv- 
ices from countries who cannot otherwise 
afford to obtain our goods through dollar 
purchases. 

Vv. CIVIL RIGHTS 

1. We are in favor of immediate enactment 
of a Fair Employment Practices Act probibit- 
ing discrimination in employment based 
upon race, color, or creed and containing 
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arable provisions prohibiting discrimi- 


ae in union membership and member- 
ship in professional organizations. We fur- 


ther believe that a Commission should be 
established to administer the act for only in 
this way can the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution be fully assured to all. 

2. In the District of Columbia all forms 
of segregation should be abolished imme- 
diately. In addition, legislation should be 
enacted providing for self-government for 
District residents, and constitutional amend- 
ments should be enacted which would per- 
mit residents of the District of Columbia to 
participate in Presidential elections and ob- 
tain representation in the Congress. 

3. Congress should enact legislation tmme- 
diately eliminating the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting for candidates for Fed- 
eral office. 

4. Legislation should be passed strength- 
ening the provisions of the Criminal Code 
now applicable to violation of the rights of 
individuals as recommended in the report 
of President Truman’s Committee on Civil 

ights. 

- Immediate enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 259 (CeLtLeR, of New York) to 
establish a single joint committee to inves- 
tigate subversive activities to replace the 
multitude of committees now purporting to 
investigate such matters but which pay 
greater attention to newspaper headlines 
than to the propriety of their inquiry or 
the civil rights of their witnesses, We rec- 
ognize the internal Communist threat to our 
security but do not want to dilute congres- 
sional responsibility in this matter by a mul- 
tiplicity of frequently irresponsible commit- 
tees. 
6. Enactment of legislation which would 
withdraw tax-exemption privileges from pri- 
vate educational or medicai institutions 
which practice a policy of racial, religious, 
or color discrimination in employment or 
admission policies, 

7. Amendment of the rules of the House 
and of the Senate to insure a fair code of 
procedure on the part of all investigative 
committees of the Congress. This code, 
among other things, should afford a witness 
before a committee the right to counsel, the 
right of confrontation of witnesses, and a 
right of rebuttal. 


VI, EDUCATION| 


In an atomic age, it is vitally important 
that citizens of a democracy be well in- 
formed and capable of thinking about com- 
plicated issues for themselves. We there- 
fore recommend a program of Federal aids to 
education which will strengthen the educa- 
tional facilities of the States at all levels of 
learning. 

1. We are in favor of immediate enactment 
of the so-called Hill amendment which would 
dedicate the income from offshore oil re- 
sources to educational purposes. 

2. We believe in a program of Federal 
scholarships to qualified students who would 
otherwise be unable to pursue higher educa- 
tion on the college or graduate level. 

3. We are in favor of expanding our pro- 
gram of exchange fellowships with students 
of foreign nations in conjunction with our 
foreign-aid program so as to provide tech- 
nical training and familiarity with American 
institutions to students of foreign lands and 
ae youth of America to become ac- 

nted with the customs and phil i 
of nations abroad. Fore 

4. There should be established a national 
university of postgraduate studies by the 
Congress which would be open on a nonsegre- 
gated, tuition free basis to qualified students 
from all States and Territories of the United 
States, admission to be based solely upon 
merit. Special emphasis should be laid 
Upon graduate studies in atomie science, 
cane foreign service, government admin- 

ration, law, and other fields of particular 
interest to the Nation. 
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Vil. PUBLIC HEALTH 


If we are to maintain a strong nation, 
sturdy in peace as well as in war, we must 
launch a full-scale program, with participa- 
tion by the Federal Government, designed to 
conserve the most precious natural resource 
we possess, the health of our people. 
Toward this end, the following projects 
should be undertaken. 

1. A system of Federal grants to enlarge 
the educational facilities of private institu- 
tions of medicine, dentistry, and nursing. 

2. A system of Federal scholarships and 
loans for the training of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses to permit entry into these pro- 
fessions of those otherwise qualified who 
cannot meet the expenses entailed in com- 
pleting a professional education. 

3. Federal appropriations for the erection 
or enlargement of hospital facilities in areas 
where inadequate treatment facilities pres- 
ently exist. 

4. Enlargement of the health facilities of 
the District of Columbia to provide the best 
medical and mental institutions known to 
modern science for residents of the District 
of Columbia, Members of Congress, and oth- 
ers needing specialized treatment or care. 

5. Enactment by legislation of a broad 
program based upon the principle of pre- 
paid health services so as to expand the pres- 
ent coverage of medical insurance to protect 
against the ravages of illness the rich and 
poor alike without regard to race, color, or 
religion. Legislation should take the form 
of a National Health Insurance Act pro- 
viding for health insurance for all workers 
and their families supported by a combina- 
tion of joint employer-employee contribu- 
tions and tax revenues. 


VIII. SOCIAL SECURITY 


1. We are in favor of increasing benefits 
payable under our old age and survivors in- 
surance program. Furthermore, coverage 
should be greatly extended and the retire- 
ment age for women should be reduced. 
Benefits should be made available upon 
reaching retirement age regardless of 
whether the beneficiary continues to work 
part or full time. 

2. Increased benefits under unemployment 
insurance programs should be provided for 
and appropriate allowances made for de- 
pendents. Coverage should be greatly ex- 
tended, particularly to Government em- 
ployees, 

IX. HOUSING 

Inadequate housing for our citizens can 
no longer be justified. Low-cost housing of 
minimum standards should be available to 
all on a nonsegregated basis. Prevalence 
of substandard dwellings and housing units 
has contributed greatly to the spread of dis- 
ease and the prevalence of ill health among 
our populace. Slum areas in the major 
cities of the United States, including the 
Nation’s Capital, have been the catalyst for 
the flourishing of vice, delinquency, corrup- 
tion, and crime. We are therefore in favor 
of— 

1. Carrying out and implementing with 
appropriations the original intention of Con- 
gress as set forth in the Housing Act of 1949, 
for the erection of 810,000 public housing 
units on an average of 135,000 units per year. 
This goal should be expanded in accordance 
with a reexamination of public housing 
needs upon the completion of the program, 
should it appear necessary. 

2, Substantial broadening of present au- 
thority for Federal grants for slum clearance 
and redevelopment throughout the country. 

3. A slum clearance and redevelopment 
program for the District of Columbia to 
eliminate permanently the intolerable living 
conditions that prevail in the shadow of the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

4. Expansion of FHA insurance programs 
to permit more persons to own their own 
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X. NATURAL RESOURCES 


1. We are unalterably opposed to all give- 
away programs whereby the natura). in- 
heritance of the people in the resources of 
the country are disposed of for exploitation 
by particular interests. We will resist to the 
utmost future attempts to convey the re- 
sources of the people of the Nation to fa- 
vored private parties whether such resources 
be in the form of grazing land, offshore lands, 
national parks, national forests, publicly 
owned powerplants, or otherwise. 

2. We will resist all attempts to weaken 
the position of the TVA in the national econ- 


- omy and will exert all of our efforts to fight 


any program to curtail its powers on the 
ridiculous and far-fetched grounds that it 
is creeping socialism. 

3. We believe the Federal Government has 
the primary responsibility for developing the 
Nation's river basins on a regional basis to 
provide for flood control, navigation, irriga- 
tion, and hydroelectric power. Congress 
should formulate comprehensive programs 
for national development of our water re- 
sources region by region and provide for their 
execution as'soon as possible, 

4. The Federal Government should encour- 
age research and development of new sources 
of raw material for critical national re- 
sources. We are in favor of continuation of 
research by the Government in its pilot 
plants designed for hydrogenation of coal, 
which proved so successful until eliminated 
last year under the administration budget. 
Research should also continue in converting 
shale into petroleum. Government research 
in the use of new sources of raw materials 
for the production of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts such as bagasse, hardwoods, and wheat 
straw should also be continued. 


xI. FULL EMPLOYMENT 


We believe that now is the time to formu- 
late programs for the maintenance of full 
employment during periods of adjustment 
in the economy rather than waiting until 
an emergency confronts us. We therefore 
recommend immediate study by Congress of 
the problems of full employment and the 
formulation of standby legislation designed 
to continue production and employment at 
optimum levels. Such study should include: 

1. Ways and means of employing Govern- 
ment incentives to stimulate private invest- 
ment in productive facilities with particular 
emphasis on the role played by taxation in 
governing policies of private industry re- 
specting capital outlays. 

2. Methods of coordinating Government 
social security, public health, and public 
welfare so as to obtain their full benefits 
with respect to stimulating economic ac- 
tivity. 

3. A blueprint of public works including 
highway systems, improvement of national 
park systems, and development of natural 
resources to be undertaken upon any sub- 
stantial decline in the Nation’s economie 
activity. 

XII. TAXATION 


We believe the tax structure should be 
amended so as to encourage productivity 
and the full development of the Nation's eco- 
nomic resources and discourage tendencies 
toward monopoly. At the same time, loop- 
holes granting special privileges to selected 
groups should be stricken. Preferences for 
tax relief should be granted to those in lower- 
income brackets if preferences are to be made. 
Gradual reductions in excise taxes as well 
as raising the personal-exemption rate are 
essential before reduction in corporate levies 
or granting special favors to wealthy stock- 
holders. 

XIII. ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 

We are in favor of a strong antimonopoly 
program which would preserve competition 
throughout the economy and prevent the 
functions of Government from being sub- 
sumed by big business interests. The anti- 
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trust laws should be strengthened by elim!- 
nating exemptions which have crept into the 
law either through statute or judicial deci- 
gion or administrative ruling. Thorough 
studies of the competitive structure of the 
economy, industry by industry, should be 
undertaken by the Congress so that we may 
learn of the present framework in which 
the antitrust laws must operate. We are 
sympathetic to the need of clarification of 
the antitrust laws in certain areas, but such 
clarification must occur only upon ascertain- 
ing all the relevant economic data and must 
be undertaken with enlightenment, not re- 
peal, as the true objective. Realistic en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws must con- 
tinue without letup and adequate appropri- 
ations for antitrust administration must be 
assured by the Congress. Administrative 
agencies should be directed to conduct con- 
tinuing studies in the field of antitrust both 
as to the effect of past decrees and decisions 
upon industry as well as to the impact of 
recent enactments by Congress in the anti- 
trust field upon our competitive system. 
XIV. LABOR 


We advocate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the enactment of a fair and equitable 
law governing the relations between unions, 
between workers and employers, and between 
workers and the Government. Patchwork 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act can- 
not be a substitute for complete revision of 
the law in the light of a thorough study of 
how the act has worked in practice. 


XV. TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


We place the rights of those persons living 
in Hawaii and Alaska above all thoughts of 
partisan politics. In justice to the loyal resi- 
dents of these Territories, it is only fair that 
both of these areas be admitted to the Union 
with all the rights and privileges of sovereign 
States, including representation in the House 
and in the Senate. 

XVI. IMMIGRATION 


We are in favor of substantial revision of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act so 
that our immigration laws by which we stand 
in judgment before the peoples of all the 
world can be administered on a fair and non- 
discriminatory basis. Among other things— 

1. The national origins quota system 
should be removed so that admission to this 
country can be equally open to all qualified 
persons without regard to national origin, 
race, or creed. 

2. Admissions should equal about 250,000 
per annum and should recognize our needs 
for skills in our industry as well as union of 
families. 

3. Hearings in deportation cases should be 
made to conform to the salutary provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

4. Sections of the law relating to admis- 
sions and deportations should be amended 
so as to remove all harsh and discriminatory 
features. 

6. Discriminations in the law between nat- 
uralized and native-born citizens should be 
eliminated. There should be no so-called 
second-class citizens. 


XVII. AGRICULTURE 


1. We will oppose any and all attempts to 
weaken the rural electrification program so 
successfully operated under previous Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

2. We will oppose efforts to weaken the 
Soll Conservation Service as a vital Govern- 
ment adjunct to American agriculture, and 
we will support a vigorous soil conservation 
program. 

3. We believe the problem of agricultural 
surpluses must be dealt with realistically, 
and are therefore in favor of mandatory price 
supports. We believe, however, that a sys- 
tem of production payments in addition to 
commodity loans and purchase agreements 
be authorized to sustain price-support levels. 
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4. We realize that, on a worldwide basis, 
there is no such thing as an agricultural sur- 
plus. We believe that the United States 
Government should therefore utilize domes- 
tic surpluses to ease famine and starvation 
conditions in underdeveloped areas abroad 
wherever possible. In so doing our Govern- 
ment should cooperate with the agencies of 
the United Nations. 


XVIII. UNITED NATIONS 


We believe that world peace can be 
achieved if all nations are willing to cooper- 
ate through an international organization. 
We will give our full support to participation 
by this Government in the United Nations 
and are in favor of studies to determine in 
what ways this international organization 
may be strengthened, so as to promote col- 
lective security, assist in the political and 
economic development of all nations, and 
serve as a means of easing international ten- 
sions through cooperation by all governments. 





Trade Not Aid—International Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, progress 
on international travel—the largest 
single element in trade not aid—is shown 
by the appended editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
June 16, 1954: 

Less TRAVEL Rep Tare 

One of the fastest growing industries of 
the postwar world its vacation travel. As a 
result of improved means of transportation 
and more money in average pocketbooks, it 
has widened from a carriage trade to a mass 
consumption enterprise, This has great 
economic as well as cultural significance. 
For example, tourism is one of the biggest 
businesses in France and Italy and materially 
helps in maintaining the economies of these 
countries. 

Laws—in this case customs regulations— 
are slowly beginning to catch up with this 
new fact of life. A basic step along this line 
was the adoption of two conventions by the 
recent international conference on tourism 
called by the United Nations. These, when 
ratified by the participating states, will 
smooth to some extent the path of the trav- 
eler abroad. Many countries already offer 
the proposed facilities—and even more liberal 
ones—but these would bring the less gener- 
ous nations into line. They also would 
make a start on a standardized system of reg- 
ulations so that tourists eventually would 
not be faced with different lists of perplex- 
ing formalities at every frontier. 

One convention makes it somewhat easier 
for a traveler to take his car with him when 
he visits a foreign country. The other lists 
certain basic items, such as clothing, sports, 
photographic equipment and personal pos- 
sessions, each state would permit a tourist to 
bring.in without charge. The United States 
and more than a score of other countries par- 
ticipating in the conference signed the con- 
ventions, which will come into effect 90 days 
after 15 states ratify. Prompt action on this 
by Congress would not only give encourage- 
ment to the general effort to simplify world 
travel, but would serve self-interest as well. 
For Americans comprise the greatest number 
of globetrotters, and are increasingly turn- 
ing from Europe’s beaten paths to less 
charted ones in remoter areas. 
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What Is Wrong With GATT? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call attention to an 
address by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chair. 
man of the Nation-Wide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im. 
port-Export Policy, delivered at the an. 
nual convention of the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union, Chicago, Ill., June 
15, 1954, 


Mr. Strackbein handled this very com. 
plex matter in an informative manner, 
and makes clear the inability of the Con. 
gress to function in a normal and con. 
stitutional way so long as this illegitj. 
mate international agreement exists, 

The address follows: 

Wuat Is Wronc Witn GATT? 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein) 


I hope that this title is not too obscure, 
Some of you have heard of GATT but not all 
of you, I am sure. 

What does GATT stand for? The letters 
“GATT” only represent the initials of the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, but 
it will be the principal purpose of this ad. 
dress to elucidate what the organization 
stands for. 

The general agreement on tariffs and trade 
was signed in Geneva, Switzerland, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1947. It went into effect in Jan- 
uary 1948. Thus it has been with us nearly 
6% years, but it is doubtful that one person 
out of a thousand in this country knows 
what it is or what it means. 

The trade agreements program itself was 
enacted in 1934. Under it the President was 
authorized to enter into trade agreements 
for the reduction of tariffs. Before GATT 
this country had signed individual trade 
agreements with 29 countries. This was 
from 1934 to 1948. They were all bilateral 
agreements. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
the President was authorized to lower or to 
increase duties by as much as 50 percent. 
Actually all duty changes made in the trade 
agreements were tariff reductions. Later the 
President was empowered to reduce the rates 
another 50 percent from the rates that were 
in effect on January 1, 1945. If a rate had 
already been reduced 50 percent a further 
50-percent reduction could be made and the 
two combined would amount to a total cut 
of 75 percent. In a considerable number 
of cases the double reductions have been 
made. —~ 

The bilateral system, 1. e., the system of 
making agreements with 1 country at a time 
and followed before 1947, was, however, too 
slow to satisfy the State Department zealots. 
They wanted to move as rapidly as possible 
toward free trade. That is why GATT wa 
hatched. Some 22 countries came to Genevs 
in April 1947 and by the end of October the 
agreement was signed. 

How did it differ from the bilateral agree- 
ments previously made? 

For one thing, it was much more ambitious 
and reflected the new thinking in the State 
Department at that time. That Department 
had become highly impatient over mere tariff 
reductions and removal of trade barriers. It 
wanted to set up a system of world economic 
planning and set into motion a plan that was 
Gesigned to bring it about. It was called 
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»proposals for the Expansion of World Trade 
ond Employment,” and made its appearance 
in December 1945. 

These proposals were the subject of several 
international conferences and soon took the 
form of & proposed charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. After 4 confer- 
ences the final charter was signed in Habana, 
Cuba, on March 24, 1948, by fifty-odd coun- 
tries, including the United States. This 
country, although doing from 15 percent to 
90 percent of the world’s trade, was to have 


te. 
in will help to keep these dates in mind. 
The State Department’s proposal for the ex- 

ion of world trade and employment was 
jssued in December 1945; but it was March 
1948 before the resulting charter of the ITO 
was signed. 

In the meantime, we entered into GATT, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
1. e, in October 1947, or several months be- 
fore the ITO Charte. was signed. 

The degree of impatience of the State De- 

tment enthusiasts may be Judged from 
the fact that several of the general provi- 
sions of the ITO Charter were incorporated 
in GATT, even though the Trade Agreements 
Act, under which GATT was negotiated, did 
not authorize the President to make such a 
proad agreement, but merely to reduce or 
raise tariffs. 

The idea, clearly expressed in hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 1947, 
was that GATT would be absorbed by ITO 
when the latter went into effect. ’ 

Now, here is the significant point. The 
ftate Department admitted that the ITO 
Charter would and should be submitted to 
Congress for ratification. Once ratified it 
would swallow up GATT. In other words, 
GATT was looked upon as a temporary or 
interim arrangement pending ratification of 
ITO. No one therefore bothered much about 
the need of ratification of GATT before it 
would take effect. Yet GATT carried a num- 
ber of provisions, as already said, that car- 
ried it far beyond the Presiclent’s authority 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 

These provisions related to internal taxa- 
tion, dumping, and countervailing duties, 
valuation for customs purposes, marks of 
origin, quantitative import restrictions 
(quotas), balance-of-payments restrictions, 
most-favored-nation clause, subsidies, gov- 
ernmental assistance to economic develop- 
ment and reconstruction. The act of 1934, 
the source of authority, did not mention 
these matters. 

How, then, did they get into GATT? Where 
Was the authority for them? The agreement 
with respect to these subjects conflicted with 
number of our existing laws. GATT was 
purely an executive agreement. It was not 
entered into as a treaty. 

The only answer is that the State Depart- 
ment took very lightly the responsibilities 
of Congress under the Constitution to regu- 
late our foreign commerce. Mere constitu- 
tional questions were brushed aside. The 
World economic planners were in a hurry. 

But there was a slip "twixt the cup and 
he lip. The ITO Charter was sent to Con- 
gress for ratification and never advanced be- 
yond the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs. There it died in 1950 and at the end 
of the year the President withdrew the char- 
ter from Con 
What now about GATT that was to be 
absorbed by the ITO when the latter was 
ratified? GATT, so far as this country is 
concerned, stood naked before the world as 
an illegitimate offspring of State Department 
impatience and zeal. In spite.of its un- 
}appy state it has never been brought before 
vongress for ratification and therefore has 
not been legitimized, 

Obviously when the ITO charter failed of 
. ‘fication, GATT should have been brought 
elore Congress, but this has not been done 
% this day. On the contrary, GATT has con- 
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tinued to operate as if nothing untoward had 
happened to its foster parent, the ITO. No 
doubt GATT’s backers hope by a species of 
squatter’s rights to establish it permanently 
without benefit of congressional ratification. 

GATT has accordingly been placed in ef- 
fect only “provisionally,” the hope being 
that those of our laws that conflict with it 
will be changed piecemeal. One such at- 
tempt was made in the so-called customs 
simplification bill. Among its many pro- 
visions were secreted a half dozen that, hav- 
ing little or nothing to do with the simplifi- 
cation of Customs administration, would 
have adapted our laws to conform to certain 
GATT provisions. This concealed play was, 
however, frustrated. Now there is a uni- 
versal copyright treaty that has another con- 
forming provision in it. 

The upshot is that GATT, far from shrink- 
ing modestly under its status of illegitimacy 
has made bold to review sovereign acts of the 
United States. 

GATT’s presumptions fn reviewing official 
acts of the United States are disavowed by 
the State Department which maintains that 
only the “right of consultation” has been 
conferred on GATT. I will leave to you the 
difference between review and the “right of 
consultation” after citing two cases. 


The first principal action of review taken 
by GATT was in the fur-felt hat case in 
1950-51. The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion under an escape-clause action recom- 
mended to the President the withdrawal of a 
tariff concession that we had granted under 
GATT. The consession had been negotiated 
with Czechoslovakia, the only iron-curtain 
country that is a member of GATT. The 
President proclaimed the restored rates in 
question as he was authorized to do. 


In accordance with GATT procedure, how- 
ever, the Department of State notified GATT 
of our action. Czechoslovakia protested. 
Thereupon GATT at its next meeting ap- 
pointed a working party to determine the 
facts in the case and to make a finding. In 
a long detailed report the working party 
found that we had not violated the provisions 
of the general agreement (GATT). The 
question was put to a vote of the contracting 
parties, and the position of the United States 
was sustained. We accepted the results. 

The second important GATT action in this 
field also occurred in 1951. It arose from a 
provision in the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 which directed the President “as 
soon as practicable” to abrogate our conces- 
sion under the trade-agreements program to 
all Communist-controlled countries. The 
Department of State complied expeditious- 
ly with respect to all the Communist-con- 
trolled countries except Czechoslovakia. 
Here there was an impediment. Czechoslo- 
vakia was a member of GATT and the United 
States was not free without violating the 
provisions of the general agreement simply to 
notify Czechoslovakia of our abrogation. 


Once more, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of GATT, our Department of State 
notified the Secretariat of that organization 
of our proposal, although there is no known 
statute that authorized the setting up of 
such an organization. The question was de- 
bated by GATT. The outcome was once more 
favorable to our position and we were de- 
clared justified in withdrawing our agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia. 

These actions have been explained quite 
disingeniously by the Department of State 
as representing only the right of consulta- 
tion and in no wise as embodying a power 
of review. That such a distinction is mere 
hair-splitting may be concluded from that 
Department’s own explanation. In a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Jack EK. 
McFall, to Representative Ropert T. Secrest, 
dated February 19, 1952, Mr. McFall in com- 
menting on the Czech case said: — 
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“It must be emphasized that the parties 
to the agreement cannot overrule acts of 
Congress or the Executive.” 

Then he says the parties do have the right 
to consult. Later he continues: 

“To have ignored these undertakings (con- 
sultation procedures) would have given the 
Soviet bloc a strong propaganda theme 
against the United States, 

. a . 7 * 


“The working party (which had been ap- 
pointed by GATT at the instance of Czecho- 
slovakia to review the actions of the United 
States) found that there was no conclusive 
evidence that other action taken by the 
United States Government under article XIX 
constituted a breach of its obligations under 
the general agreement (matter in paren- 


# . * 

“The blow to our allies," he went on, 
“would not be economic alone. In other 
countries, the inconsistency of giving with 
one hand * * * while taking away with the 
other would raise fundamental doubts re- 
garding the basis of our leadership in the 
free world.” 

Here are exposed the compulsions or sanc- 
tions that reside in the innocent right to 
consult. The process of consultation is not 
generally understood as including the au- 
thority of passing on the validity of an ac- 
tion by a poll of delegates; nor does it ordi- 
narily involve a decision that an obligation 
has or has not been breached. Having thus 
accepted the GATT vote in those instances 
in which GATT sustained us, it would, in- 
deed, be an act of bad faith to reject a find- 
ing and decision if they went against us. 

Of such stuff is the usurpation of power 
made. By a species of innocence in pro- 
cedures, precedents are created which, in 
time, create strong moral and practical po- 
litical commitments. The State Depart- 
ment’s strenuous denials to the contrary 
notwithstanding, GATT has moved into a 
position of reviewing de facto acts of our 
Congress no less than actions of the Presi- 
‘dent. If this continues unchallenged or un- 
changed such de facto practices will become 
solidly established and our Constitution will 
have been bypassed effectively by an execu- 
tive agreement. 

In the most recent GATT action, taken on 
October 13, 1953, the contracting parties, 
sitting in Geneva, adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the Netherlands to suspend cer- 
tain obligations that it had contracted with 
the United States in a trade agreement. 
This was by way of compensating Holland 
for our imposition under an act of Con- 
gress of certain import quotas on dairy prod- 
ucts, some of which are imported from that 
country. Our own action in establishing 
these quotas had been taken under the au- 
thority of section 104 of the Defense Produc. 
tion Act. This was held by GATT to be in 
violation of one of its provisions, a decision 
assented to by our representatives after first 
promising to try but later failing to obtain 
United States withdrawal of the quotas. 

All these actions were taken in a field 
where Congress had conferred no powers 
upon thé Executive except to enter into 
trade agreements for the raising or lowering 
of tariffs. The Department of State, how- 
ever, wishing to give impetus to its own 
trade philosophy no less than its grasp of 
power, has consistently abetted foreign pro- 
tests. Not only is Congress thus bypassed; 
the State Department, to the exclusion of 
all others, represents the United States in 
such disputes before GATT, without consult- 
ing American producers about the facts or 
about their views. This is statism, pure and 
simple. 

By contrast, our adherence to the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, better known as the World Bank; 
the International Court of Justice, better 
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known as the World Court; the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the United 
Nations, was preceded in each case by legis- 
lative authorization. Not so in the case of 
GATT. 

The United States adherence to GATT 
has the effect of tying our hands in tariff 
legislation. 

With a few exceptions Congress is not free 
unilaterally— 

1. To put a tariff on an item bound on 
the free list. Numerous items have been 
thus bound; 

2. To increase a tariff on any item on 
whicht the rate has been bound at the ex- 
isting level. Many such bindings have been 
made; 

3. To raise a rate that was reduced in a 
trade agreement negotiated under GATT 
(i. e., in the Geneva, Annecy, or Torquay 
conferences) or in any bilateral agreement 
superseded by GATT; 

4. To place an import quota on any in- 
dustrial item (as distinguished from agri- 
cultural items) unless this country should 
come into balance of payments difficulties 
or should seek to conserve an exhaustible 
natural resources by also restricting domestic 
production or consumption of the article; 

5. To place an import quota on any agri- 
eultural or fisheries item that is not the 
subject of a governmental program designed 
to restrict domestic production or market- 
ing of the same item or to remove a tem- 
porary surplus. 

Aside from the exceptions on agricultural 
products, other exceptions generally do not 
apply to the United States. 

The duty on most items has been reduced. 
With respect to them the only remedy lies 
in the escape clause. 

Thus the straitjacket into which Uncle 
Sam has been placed by the simple process 
of delivering administrative control over the 
tariff to the State Department is revealed 
in its completeness. 

The need is for a tariff and trade regula- 
tion system that will remain responsive to, 
the American people without returning tar- 
iff making itself to Congress. This can best 
be done by delegation of the congressional 
tariff-making power under appropriate limi- 
tations, to an agency of Congress, respon- 
sible to Congress alone. Such an agency 
should, upon application by interested par- 
ties or on its own motion, examine the tariff 
or quota needs of individual industries and 
make a final determination, subject only to 
congressional veto and to court review. Such 
determination should be based upon a care- 
ful study of domestic and foreign competi- 
tive conditions, including wages and pro- 
ductivity. The criterion should be fairness 
of competition rather than some interna- 
tional political gamble. 

Because the Department of State is far 
removed from the realities of production and 
competition it is not a competent adminis- 
trator of the tariff. Its vision is not inward 
toward the farms and factories, mines and 
fisheries of this country; it is outward to- 
ward relations with other countries. The 
outer field is its bailiwick; not the home 

ds. The maintenance of the economy 
of the country as it is affected by interna- 
tional impacts is one of the reasons for 
engaging in diplomacy. Diplomacy is not an 
end in itself to be fed by sacrificial eco- 
nomic offerings. 

Maintenance of the domestic market (as 
far as foreign competition is concerned) in 
@ condition that promotes high employment 
and therefore a high purchasing power 
should be the concern of the tariff agency. 
in that effort would automatically 
assure a maximum of mutually beneficial 
‘oreign trade. 
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Thomas Moore, Ireland’s National Poet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Li- 
brary of Congress has presently on exhi- 
bition manuscripts, early editions, let- 
ters, and other material pertaining to 
the literary activities of Thomas Moore, 
Ireland’s beloved national poet. This 
exhibit, found on the first floor of the 
south gallery of the Library, will remain 
on view through August 31. Appended 
hereto is an address on this world-ac- 
claimed lyricist by Mr. James McGur- 
rin, president-general of the American 
Irish Historical Society, delivered at the 
opening of the Thomas Moore exhibit in 
the Library of Congress on May 21, 1954: 

Tuomas Moore 


In the domain of letters, as in other fields, 
Wwe occasionally come across great-souled men 
and women who, taken apart from their ar- 
tistic acquirements, hold claim to our affec- 
tions by their vitality and charm, their 
generosity of spirit, and their abiding love 
of humanity. Thomas Moore was one of 
these. Indeed, it is the opinion of his most 
competent biographers that even if he had 
never written his imperishable lyrics he 
would still be remembered as a vivid and 
compelling personality. 

Whether in the home of Lady Blessington 
singing his own songs before a company 
of enraptured listeners, representative of the 
intellectual aristocracy of London, or sitting 
under a tree in the Vale of Avoca in the 
midst of a group of schoolchildren, firing 
their youthful minds with enchanting stories 
of ancient times when “the harp that once 
through Tara’s Hall the soul of music shed,” 
he was always the same gay, gentle, knightly 
character whose life’s mission was, it would 
have seemed, to make this old world a little 
brighter and happier than he found it. 

Thomas Moore was not the greatest of 
Trish poets but he was certainly the most 
beloved. He did not possess the deep mysti- 
cal qualities that give unrivaled distinction 
to the poetry of Yeats. He lacked the flam- 
ing passion of James Clarence Mangan, re- 
ferred to by George Meredith as the great- 
est of Irish poets. He never achieved the 
simple, homely perfection that adorned the 
writings of Oliver Goldsmith; nor did he pos- 
sess the divine fire which found expression 
in the noble exhortations of Thomas Davis. 
As a lyric singer, however, he was the supe- 
rior of them all. 

It is, I think, generally conceded that 
Moore was one of the great lyric poets of 
all time. He nrastered the pure idea of a 
song and shaped it with unrivalled technical 
skill. Having conceived the basic thought 
he adorned the structure with resplendent 
garlands and banners and produced a spec- 
tacle worthy of a great anniversary celebra- 
tion or a day of national triumph. I Saw 
Prom the Beach and Dear Harp of My Coun- 
try are songs of this distinctive type. But 
he achieved something more than the mas- 
tery of an idea. To the poets of other lands 
history furnished inspiration for great 
themes—themes of military and naval vic- 
tories, themes of pageantry and the pomp of 
power, themes of great wealth and the acqui- 
sition of territorial possessions. But such 
luxuries were denied to Moore. For nearly 
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7 centuries the history of his native 
was a tragic, monotonous record of 
secution and suffering—one of the dar} 
pages in all the dreary annals of Guna 
No wonder that while reflecting on the — 
lessness of his country’s plight his tho 
found expression in these plaintive lines: 


“Thus freedom now s0 seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives ’ 
Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives.” 


So having no fitting poetic theme jn the 
Ireland of his day he recreated in his poe 
the faraway past and revived the Glories of 
other days in such haunting lyrics as Let 
Erin Remember the Days of Old and the 
Harp That Once Through Tara's Hall, 

Sir Walter Scott once wrote: “There fs not 
in all the world a more beautiful union ot 
thrilling thought and fascinating sound than 
in the Irish melodies of Thomas Moore.” It 
was Moore himself who said that music is 9 
language more universal than words because 
it touches depths of feeling that language 
can never reach. Indeed, it is characteristic 
of the Irish melodies that the poetry is aj. 
Ways in sympathy with the music. 

Like Scotland’s great national poet, Rob. 
ert Burns, and in a lesser degree, like our own 
Longfellow, Moore was satisfied to work on 
the old eternal themes—the joys, the gor. 
rows, the longings, and the aspirations of the 
human heart. Moreover, his poems have an 
almost magical power of associating the mind 
with incidents and occurrences upon which 
memory delights to linger. We have a strik. 
ing example of this in the haunting melody, 
Oft in the Stilly Night: 

“Oft in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 

The smiles the tears 

Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 4; 


“When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 

Who treds alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fied, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 


With infinite patience Moore assembled 
the fragments of the old Irish airs, wedded 
them to his own beautiful words and im- 
parted to them something of the melody 
of the cadence of the Atlantic as it strikes 
and moans upon the rock-bound shores d 
his native land. 


It is not surprising that his memory # 


imperishably enshrined in the affections d 
Americans of Irish lineage. For we cannd 


forget that the immigrants who came he 
from Ireland, more than a century ago, bat 
ing been driven from the soil that held the 
hearthstones of their kindred and the ashes 
of their sires, were comforted in their exit 
by the songs of Thomas Moore. Wanderilg 
through pathless wastes, under burning skies 
and in the teeth of icy blasts, they si 
those songs and as they sang they were sit 
to dream dreams of happier days in th 
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1954 
free and, under the protection of American 
tions. 

instipreciate the honor of participating in 
this tribute to & gifted poet, a chivalrous 
gentleman, and # great Irishman. During 
his lifetime Thomas Moore evoked the ad- 
miration of his literary contemporaries by 
his lofty idealism and impeccable integrity 
and inspired the affection of his countless 
friends by his nobility of spirit and the win- 
ning sweetness of his personality. 





The Oppenheimer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 7, 1954, is worthy of our 
careful attention: 

THE OPPENHEIMER CasE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


Immediately after deciding that they do 
not recommend reinstatement of clearance 
of Dr. Oppenheimer, Mr. Gray and Mr. Mor- 
gan did an extraordinary thing. They im- 
pugned the good sense of their own verdict. 
It seemed to us that an alternative recom- 
mendation would be possible, if we were al- 
lowed to exercise mature practical Judgment, 
without the rigid circumscription of regula- 
tions and criteria established for us? This 
is, to say the least, a destructive admission: 
that the majority of the board were not 
allowed, or thought they were not allowed, 
to exercise mature practical judgment in a 
matter of such great consequence. How can 
they expect their findings to be accepted 
when they themselves impugn them? How 
can they expect confidence when they them- 
selves say that they would have made a 
diferent recommendation but for the rigid 
circumscription of regulations and criteria 
established for us? 


So much did they doubt and distrust their 
own recommendations that they asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission whether they had 
to override their own mature practical judg- 
ment. The answer they got from the Com- 
mission was, they tell us, that they did have 
to stay within these rigid rules, that they had 
to overcome what they believed was good 
sense and that they had to make their ver- 
dict fit the rigid regulations and criteria. 

What, in their mature practical judgment, 
was the good sense of this case? It was that 
Dr. Oppenheimer simply not be used as a 
consultant. The administration had every 
right not to use him. The administration 
had as much right to cease to use Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as a consultant as it had to replace 
the Chiefs of Staff. Had the administration 
taken this simple decision, there would, say 
Messrs. Gray and Morgan, “exist no need for 
& categorical answer to the difficult question 
posed by the regulations, since there would 
be no need for access to classified material” 
by Dr. Oppenheimer. 

What prevented them from doing what 
they would have preferred to do? The 
Atomic Energy Commission, presumably 
speaking through General Nichols, told them 
that, “without the positive act of with- 
drawal of access, he (Dr. Oppenheimer) 
would continue to receive classified reports 
on atomic energy activities as a consultant, 
even though his services were not specifical- 
ly and currently engaged.” Moreover, other 
Sgencies of the Government would have gone 
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on giving him classified information, and he 
might have been used by the Atomic Energy 
contractors. 

Messrs. Gray and Morgan do not sound as 
if they were enthusiastically convinced by 
this explanation. And how could they be? 
For it takes the nonsensical view that the 
administration is incapable of doing what 
it wishes to do because it is tangled up in 
its own red tape. If the administration 
wanted Dr. Oppenheimer to retire from the 
whole field, where there is classified infor- 
mation, there were any number of ways of 
achieving that result. It is simply idiotic 
to argue that some other agency of the 
Government might have been employing 
him as a consultant even if the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had ceased to employ him. 
How many agencies of the Government are 
there which could employ Dr. Oppenheimer, 
and which have to do with classified infor- 
mation? Are not all the agencies in this 
category on speaking terms with each other? 
Do they not belong to the same administra- 
tion? 

As a matter of fact, immediately after the 
story broke that Dr. Oppenheimer was to 
be investigated, but before the board had 
held any hearings, Secretary Wilson an- 
nounced at the Pentagon that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not use Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as a consultant, regardless of the 
findings of Mr. Gray’s board. Thus, regard- 
less of this investigation, the decision had 
already in fact been taken not to use him 
in the Defense Department. In the Atomic 
Energy Commission he was still a consultant 
who received classified information. But 
“during the entire year 1953 * * * his serv- 
ices as a consultant * * * were used * * * 
for approximately only 244 days.” There was 
no legal obligation to use him at all, and 
if the administration had exercised its right 
with firmness and tact, they would not have 
involved themselves and this country in this 
inglorious mess. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Morgan should not 
have participated in the mess. For they 
knew better. They found, as they tell us 
themselves, that within the rigid regulations 
and criteria they were not able to exercise 
their mature practical judgment. Why, 
then, did they not make this critical con- 
clusion the substance of their findings? 
What kind of judgment did they think they 
were called upon to exercise if it was not 
their mature practical Judgment? Why in 
honor and decency did they not return the 
case to General Nichols with a statement 
of what they really believed; namely, that 
within the regulations and criteria laid 
down by the administration, they could not 
make a finding which made “good sense?” 

They were a distinguished board, selected 
from the outside to deal with a momentous 
and delicate issue involving in more senses 
than one the security, the dignity, and the 
good repute of the country. If the regula- 
tions and criteria prohibited a wise and just 
verdict, why did they feel compelled to be- 
have like timid little bureaucrats in the face 
of the regulations? It was their right and 
it was their duty to find what they really be- 
lieved—which was that the regulations and 
criteria did not fit the case of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. . 

Their effort to make the regulations and 
criteria fit his very special, his well-nigh 
unique, case led them into a self-justifying 
argument which refiects more upon their 
own embarrassment than upon the mierits 
of the issues. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty had been ques- 
tioned. They investigated that charge and 
came to the conclusion that there is “no 
evidence of disloyalty.” Since he was loyal, 
the next question was whether he is a 
security risk. What is a security risk? It is 
a man who, though loyal, might give away 
secrets because he is a loose taiker or because 
he is subject to blackmail or blandishment. 
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The board found that “it must be said that 
Dr. Oppenheimer seems to have had a high 
degree of discretion refiecting an unusual 
ability to keep to himself vital secrets.” He 
is not, therefore, a security risk. A man 
with a high degree of discretion, who is loyal, 
is not a security risk. 

What, then, is there against him? That 
though he is loyal to the United States, 
though there is no suggestion that he has 
ever failed to be discreet about secret mat- 
ters, he was a fellow traveler from 1936 to 
1942, he has expressed opinions, and has met 
and talked with men and helped physicists 
under circumstances which reflect on his 
judgment. That is the only real doubt that 
can be raised against him—how sound is his 
judgment outside the realm of science where 
he is a genius and of feeling where he is a 
poet. 


There is doubt about the soundness of 
his judgment in the affairs of this world, 
as he himself has testified with such poig- 
nancy and grace. There is, so at least it has 
seemed to me, doubt about his political 
judgment in such matters as the control 
of atomic weapons and the strategical im- 
plications of atomic warfare. His famous 
thesis, for example, that the Soviet Union 
and the United States, each armed with 
atomic weapons, are like two scorpions in 
a bottle was, in my opinion a misreading 
of the true political situation, and has, I 
believe, misled official and general opinion. 


But of course it was an honest error of 
judgment, assuming it was erroneous, and it 
has been shared by the great majority of 
those who have written and talked about 
the question. 


It is not then his loyalty and his being a 
security risk which are in question but his 
judgment. That is a relevant consideration 
in the choice of a consultant at the top 
level. It is not, however, a matter that can 
be tested by a trial. 

A strong government of adult men would 
have known how to use a man of Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s genius, discounting his political 
advice. A weak government, not trusting its 
own judgment but distrusting his judgment, 
and fearing the impact of his brilliance, 
would be justified in terminating his serv- 
ices. But what will not do at ali was to 
entangle this decision not to use him in a 
grandiose procedure during which his loyalty 
and his discretion were made the issue. 


That was a case of using a bulldozer to 
sweep the carpet, and that is why, as Messrs. 
Gray and Morgan say so apprehensively and 
so plaintively at the beginning, “in a very 
real sense this case put the security system 
of the United States on trial both as to 
procedure and as to substance.” What has 
put the system on trial is the bad judgment 
of the men who put the system to a test 
which no system could hope to meet. 

For no system will work for a special case 
like this one. For such a case wise and 
resolute men must make their own judg- 
ments—not trying to hide behind boards, 
procedures and regulations. 





H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include in these 


remarks a second petition sent to me by 
residents of Portland, Oreg., in my con- 
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gressional district, with reference to 
H. R. 1227, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from commit- 
tee and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We also 
request that you present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Roger M. Minthorn, Mildred H. 
Minthorne, John R. Williams, Betty 
Lou Williams, R. Allen Hester, Philip 
G. Fendall, Vida Lanz, Carrol Hannah, 
Dorothy Lansen, E. D. Pruitt, Milton 
Pressnall, James Raymond, Laura Dy- 
moke, Doris Pressnall, Fern A. Mills, 
Mildred M. Raymond, Dorothy E. Reed, 
Labuta June Jacoby, John Reid, Mar- 
gery R. Lamb, Pearl N. Pruitt, E. Ber- 
nie Cammack, L. Dell Lamb,, Clara E. 
Lund, Dillon W. Mills, J. Wesley Wood, 
Hathaway Buell, Ivan L. Saunders, Si- 
mon Chilvik, Warren Bolen, Mrs. Ruth 
Chaney, Mrs. Bertha Hugo, Gladys G. 
Chilnik, Cordelia Stickney, Arthur 
Stickney, Elmer J. Mueller, Ralph P. 
Hugo, Pearl Frankhauser, W. I. Hay- 
den, Belle Irene Elmer, Adah Jeanne 
Bond, Clyde V. Bond, Naomi C. Hain, 
Mae L. Hayden, Mrs. Blanche Baracco, 
Cora Thornbrue, Barbara Frietag, Lena 
Hardin, Alice Hedppeth, Susanna 
Dapp, Hilma Hangland, Tillie Culbert- 
son, Bertha Bradley, Frances 8S. John- 
son, Ruth Edith Buell, Alonzo J. Bar- 
rett, Melvina 8S. Barrett, Dorothy A. 
Helm, all of Portland, Oreg. 





The Town That Smith Built 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
rush of present-day living we so often 
overlook and fail to appreciate those 
remnants of our past as a people. Some 
of these evidences of past activity are of 
historical importance. Such a place is 
Williamsburg, Va. May I call to your 
attention an article in the May-June 
issue of Lincoln-Mercury Times, by Rob- 
ert M. Hodesh, on the village of Smith- 
ville, N. J., in the Fourth District of New 
Jersey which I represent, regarding a 
much later period. 

Smithville is now almost a ghost town, 
but it once was the center of bicycle 
manufacturing in the United States. 
This community with its crumbling 
houses and forgotten bicycle railway 
would lend itself to a restoration project 
of undoubted worth. Henry Ford recre- 
ated a past era at Greenfield Village, 
and Smithville was surely a place that 
Henry Ford would have loved. Hezekiah 
Smith and Henry Ford were much alike. 

The strange story of the Burlington 
County town of Smithville and its prom- 
inent citizen, Hezekiah B. Smith, is well 
told, Hezekiah B, Smith came to Smith- 
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ville in 1865, bought an abandoned cot- 
ton-spinning mill, and went into manu- 
facturing on a large scale. His bike 
gained real fame. He helped make its 
name by such publicity as sending a man 
to Washington to ride the bike down the 
Capitol steps. The rider was arrested, 
but bicycle sales soared. 

Here is a remembrance of bygone days 
that I commend to those who may find 
some relaxation in it, and I include it in 
the Recorp for others to read and enjoy. 

The article follows; 

THE TOWN THAT SMITH BUILT 
(By Robert M. Hodesh) 

Every once in a while someone remembers 
that Smithville, N. J., used to be called “the 
bicycle town” a title that was conferred be- 
cause the famous high-wheel Star bicycle, 
one of America’s first vehicular menaces to 
life and limb, was manufactured there 60 or 
70 years ago. 

The title is as good as any, because Smith- 
ville is otherwise hard to define. Occasion- 
ally it is classified as a ghost town by peop- 
ple who notice that its edges are frayed, its 
weeds and ivy too successful, and its brick 
crumbling in places, but the classification 
doesn’t hold after one observes that there is 
a factory humming along at a pretty good 
clip. 

It gives a strong sense of isolation because 
of the thick greenery all around it and the 
rather unpromising little road that leads to 
it, but the map shows how close Philadelphia 
is and how perilously near is the Jersey 
Turnpike. : 

It isn’t new, of course, but neither is it 
very old. It has about 200 residents and is 
neither urban nor suburban, but rather a 
small chunk of the 19th century that some- 
how got lost before it was overwhelmed by 
today. 

The real pleasure to be derived from 
Smithville is to wander about in it, bearing 
in mind the old Star bike, the fact that a 
steam automobile was invented here in 1879, 
that the town had a queer bicycle railroad, 
and that it was the center of operations of a 
wealthy, clever, and odd Vermonter who left 
&@ mark that time can’t bleach out. 

First is the great mansion, a 28-room 
study in elegance, wealth, ivy, age, and gen- 
tility. The wide walk leading to its front 
door begins at two massive gateposts, each 
of which supports a huge metal eagle, and 
on either side of the walk is a generous array 
of flowers interspersed with such pleasantly 
archaic items as iron furniture and iron deer. 
On one side of the house is an English box- 
wood maze of the kind very fashionable in 
the 18th century. It must have been 
planned and nurtured with great patience, 
for boxwood grows only a few inches a year. 

There is an old bandstand nearby, shaky 
and weatherbeaten but still trying to main- 
tain its integrity amidst weeds that in late 
summer reach nearly to its top. The con- 
certs and the band are, of course, long past, 
having expired with the era when mill work- 
ers were proud to be associated with a band 
that displayed their factory’s name on the 
bass drum. The H. B. Smith Machine Co. 
Band must have had a lot of talent, for it 
used to go on tour and even journeyed on 

occasion to Philadelphia to concertize in the 
Academy of Music. 

The nearby row of workers’ houses exerts 
@ special fascination with its melancholy 
and uncertain hold on life. Some of the 
houses are occupied, others aren't—by peo- 
ple, anyway. The visitor may look with 
interest on a weedy front yard where chil- 
dren are playing and then notice that the 
very next house hasn’t a pane of glass in 
its sashes—as if it were bombed out by time. 
There may even be a horse stabled in its 
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gaping emptiness, while grassho 
freely in and out. , Ppers jump 

These houses, the mansion, the st 
that flows dreamily past the mil) and 
the dam, all offer a consistent picture 
romantic decay. It is an uncommonly gjj s 
place. There are scarcely enough he. 
around to dispute the claim being laiq be 
everything by the ivy and the weeds. Cea 
is something a little regretful about it 
but at the same time it is pleasing ,j 
quaint. = 

Although Smithville was a bustling ind 
trial town fairly early in the 19th cena 
it owes the best and liveliest years of re 
to a Yankee named Hezekiah B. Smit; ; 
native of Vermont, who arrived in 1865 Pr 
cocious and inventive, he was an accom. 
plished furniture maker by the time }, 
reached his teens. At 31 he owned his ow 
plant in Massachusetts. In 1865 he moved to 
Shreveville, N. J., a milltown, where, amo! 
other manufacture, cotton was spun, The 
Civil War, however, had cut off cotton ang 
supplies, and the mill languished. Smith 
acquired a factory representing a $200,009 
investment for a mere $23,000. It was the 
sort of situation a Yankee would thrive on, 

Smith converted the factory in accordang 
with his own knowledge and training ang 
soon was turning out every conceivable king 
of machine for working wood. At one tim 
the plant, operating on a 60-hour week, Was 
making a fourth of the furnituremaking m,. 
chinery in the country. 

Now ensconced in the mansion, which had 
been built by a Shreve in 1841, and with his 
future rosy, Hezekiah expressed a typical 
facet of his Yankee individuality. i 
changed the name of Shreveville to Smith 
ville. Why not? He was brilliant, succssful, 
assured. He had the singular traits of pers 
sonality that characterize the Yankee at his 
best. He considered the town his, and, in 
deed, it was. 

H. B. had several ways of expressing his 
bizarre and impulsive nature. Just to le 
people know who was who in Smithville, he 
imported a moose from Vermont, hitched it 
to a two-wheel cart and rode around town, 
At first the moose scared all the horses and 
half the people, but that didn’t faze H.B. any, 
He was Hezekiah B. Smith. Why should he 
care what people thought? The people must 
have recovered from their fright, however, 
because H. B. campaigned for Congress ia 
the contraption, and by golly he won. 

In another assertion of his personality, he 
built a stone tower over one of his buildings 
and instead of sending out at-home cards to 
potential visitors he simply flew a flag from 
the top. It was the signal for company # 
come. 

There may have been other reasons for the 
tower. One suggestion is that H. B. fancied 
himself in the role of a feudal baron and 
enjoyed climbing the tower to look over his 
holdings (he had acquired considerable su 
rounding farmland) and also his employets, 
on whom he spied with field glasses to & 
sure they were doing a day’s work. 

H. B.’s talent for mechanics and invention 
made him sympathetic to the presence d 
similar talents in other people, and by ét 
couraging inventors to come and work fa 
him he brought to Smithville a certain hit 
torical importance. In 1879, for instanc, 
his company developed a steam automobilé 
which actually ran successfully on tt 
roads—this a good decade before the aut 
motive age began to blossom. One @ 
Smith’s employees, William S. Kelly, is cred 
ited with having invented the pneumatit 
tire. And there was the famous Star bike 
In order to get free publicity for the bit 
Hezekiah sent it to Washington with a ride 
with instructions to ride it down the Capitd 
steps. This the rider did, and was promptl 
arrested. It did sales no harm at all. 

H. B. died in 1888, and after the funes 
at which the factory band played the ding 
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he was revealed to have made one final as- 
gertion of his Yankeeness—he cut off his 
heirs without & dime, but bequeathed a mil- 
jion dollars for the establishment of a voca- 
tional school for the education of young in- 
yentors, for whom he had more regard than 
for his own descendants. The heirs, of 
course, were outraged and immediately began 
litigation to break the will. Their lawyers, 
quite naturally, enlarged on every one of 

Hq. B’s eccentricities, and in the end the 
courts ruled in their favor. 

Another man who wrote a merry chapter 
of his own in Smithville’s history was Clar- 
ence Hotchkiss, a Yankee friend of Hezekiah’s 
and an inventor also, who devised Smith- 
yille’s bicycle railway. This charming and 

fy transportation system used to carry 
smith’s workers through the countryside be- 
tween Smithville and Mount Holly. It con- 
sisted of bicycles of special design slung over 
a single rail that ran along the top of a 
fence 4 feet high. It was ingenious in its 
metal spring type of propulsion and scenic 
in the way it crossed the Rancocas Creek 10 
times via little bridges. 

The bicycle railway worked very well, al- 
though there were drawbacks. A fast rider, 
for instance, had no way of passing a slower 
one unless the slower one had the good nature 
to stop and remove his vehicle from the rail. 
There was also the hazard of temperamental 
cattle in some of the fields along the way. 
If a bull decided to charge, the cyclist had 
to bike wildly to reach a fence in time. 

With these minor exceptions, everything 
went more or less merrily for a year, and then 
one Sunday afternoon a love-smitten phi- 
landerer named Warner pounced out behind 
the beauteous Lizzie Peak as she was biking 
along with a boy friend and stabbed her in 
the back. The murder took the joy out 
of the railway, which continued, however, 
to carry workers. 

Finally, in 1893, Hotchkiss up and disap- 
peared, leaving his railway and six canvas 
bags full of dimes. He was never heard of 
again. The railway fell into disrepair and 
ultimately was abandoned. Today all traces 
of it are gone, except for one of the bikes, 
which is in Mount Holly. 

The railway seems to have been just about 
the last hot spark in Smithville. The for- 
tunes of business began to shift direction 
and Smithville’s importance as a manufac- 
turing center waned. The town has not suc- 
cumbed by any means, however. The mill 
is still going. It manufactures sanding ma- 
chines—not the portable sanders that people 
rent from the paint store, but huge affairs, 
weighing tons. They are shipped everywhere 
in the world. 

The town now seems to have achieved a 
fairly stable middle age. It does have a 
touch of the ghost town about it, but there 
is still color in its cheeks. As a place to 
live it probably wouldn’t satisfy a great many 
moderns, what with the absence of both 
small-town and big-city stimuli. But as a 
Place to visit and wander through on a 
summer afternoon it could hardly be sur- 





Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I would like to include a very fine 
editorial by S. Leslie King, of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., which appeared in the cur- 
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rent issue of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Review. This editorial deals with 
the matter of statutory depletion about 
which there is currently so much misun- 
derstanding: 

MILLIONARE MytTH 

“Taxing is an easy business; any projector 
can contrive new impositions; and any bun- 
gler can add to the old.”—Burke. 

Recently several of our nationally read 
magazines and commentators have made 
reference to depletion allowance as a “tax 
bonanza enjoyed by all oil men,” and have 
indicated by inference and direct statement 
that the only result of depletion allowance 
has been to create a group of new rich 
wheeler-dealers. 

Jefferson once said that “Error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left to 
combat it.” We might add to this state- 
ment that opinion, even when in error, 
should in all reason be based upon fact. As- 
suming that the facts are worth examining, 
let’s take a look. 

Many industries, such as coal and sulfur, 
as well as the oil-producing industry, which 
depend upon the extraction of minerals from 
the earth are given a delpletion allowance. 
This depletion allowance is based upon the 
fact that once a ton of coal or a barrel of 
oil has been extracted from the earth and 
used it is lost and cannot be made by man 
to take its place as can a piece of paper, a 
suit, or an automobile. Only God has found 
the way to make a barrel of oil which can 
be commercially produced. The percentage 
of depletion allowance is based upon the 
cost of finding and extracting such irreplace- 
able minerals as these. It should be noted 
here that the farmers and royalty owners on 
whose property the minerals are found are 
the recipients of depletion allowance too. 
However, related businesses such as drilling 
operators, contractors, pipelines, refineries, 
distributors, etc., who are constantly referred 
to as oilmen do not receive depietion allow- 
ance. 

From 1859 to 1926 the United States ac- 
cumulated an estimated reserve of 8,800,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. For the few years prior 
to 1926 the known oil reserves began to drop 
rapidly in comparison with consumption. 
Exploration operations were not sufficient 
because risk capital could not be found. In 
1926, after the passage of the first act deal- 
ing with depletion allowance, drilling opera- 
tions began to increase and reserves increased 
until today the United States has an esti- 
mated reserve of 28,944,828,000 barrels of oil. 
Depletion allowance made it possible for 
many investors, farmers, housewives, and 
large capitalists to find a normal return on 
their money invested in exploration and pro- 
ducing of oil. Adequate petroleum supplies 
depend on the maintenance of reasonable 
economic incentives, sufficient materials, and 
a@ favorable climate for private investment. 

The results of depletion allowance have 
been beneficial to John and Jane Doe as 
consumers for the cost to them of oil and 
oil products such as gasoline has remained 
fairly constant even though the cost of 
producing that same barrel of oil has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. An interesting 
comparison could be made with respect to 
other common items that Jane and her hus- 
band buy each day. 

Not all oilmen are rich nor is oil so easy 
to find. Last year there were 49,039 wells 
drilled in the United States, and 18,449 of 
them were dry holes. The 31 largest com- 
panies in the United States drilled about 25 
percent of them; the other 75 percent was 
drilled by the little operators who, incident- 
ally, produced only 30 percent of the oil. 
There are the rich oilmen who have accumu- 
lated millions because of depletion allow- 
ance. Seventy-five percent of their wells are 
classified as stripper wells and each of these 
wells averages only three barrels of daily 
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production. Almost any reduction in the 
depletion allowance would break these small 
operators and the oil industry would follow 
the sgme course as have other great indus- 
-tries when a few have gained control. 

In the final analysis, our national growth 
and security depends not only on what we 
produce in commodities and resources but 
also on our continued production of charac- 
ter, understanding, and intelligence. 





Increase in the Price of Coffee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a rapid and constant in- 
crease in the price of coffee during the 
last few months. While prices vary 
somewhat, depending upon individual 
stores and localities, the increases have 
ranged from 40 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. It is predicted that the price 
will soon reach $1.50 a pound. 

Investigations have been made as to 
the reasons for the tremendous increase 
in the price of this article, which not so 
Many years ago sold for 35 cents a 
pound. No relief whatever has resulted 
to the consumer from the investigations. 

On February 10, this year, the Senate 
unanimously passed and sent to the 
House Senate bili S. 1386, which would 
require exchanges, commission mer- 
chants, and floor brokers dealing in cof- 
fee futures to register with the Com- 
codity Exchange, and to provide for 
regulation of coffee futures trading, 
so as to prevent price manipulations, 
cornering the market, and similar unde- 
sirable practices. 

The House has not up to this time 
taken any action on this bill, which is 
of great importance to the housewives 
and the grocery budgets of our people. 

While we in the House are taking no 
action to bring coffee under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, on last Friday an- 
other effort was made in the Senate to 
bring coffee under this act. In that body 
an amendment was made to a House bill, 
H. R. 6435, which would bring onions un- 
der the act. The Senate amendment 
added coffee to the bill. That bill as 
amended will no doubt come back to 
the House this week for concurrence in 
the Senate amendment. 

As was the case when Senate bill S. 
1386 passed the Senate, not a vote was 
cast against the amendment to House 
bill H. R. 6435 which was adopted Friday 
in that body, and which, if we concur in 
the amendment, will provide for the reg- 
ulation of trading in coffee futures, pre- 
vent price manipulations and such prac- 
tices as cornering the market. 

I take the floor today to urge that the 
House take immediate action on this im- 
portant matter. We have our choice of 
bringing Senate bill S. 1386 to the floor 
and passing it, or of simply concurring 
in the Senate amendment to House bill 
H. R. 6435. ° 


an 
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The author of the amendment to H. 
R. 6435 said in the other body when he 
offered the amendment on Friday that 
a rise of 5 cents a pound in the price of 


coffee means a quarter of a billion dol- 


lars out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. That is equivalent to 50 million 
for every 1-cent rise in the price of cof- 
fee. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that we either con- 
cur in this Senate amendment, or bring 
Senate bill S. 1386 to the floor and pass 
it, and in one way or the other do all 
that we can to afford this needed relief 
to the millions of Americans who are 
feeling the pinch of the abnormally high 
price of this almost universally used ar- 
ticle. 


Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, June 9, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

Po.rTicaL EXPEDIENT 


Not a single phase of the farm problem 
has been solved by the House Committee on 
Agriculture which has voted to recommend 
extension of the fixed price supports on basic 
crops at 90 percent of parity for another 
year. The committee's action is a political 
way of putting off any decision until after 
the next election. 

The administration has proposed a com- 
plete farm program with flexible price sup- 
ports that will cushion farmers against wide 
breaks in the market. At the same time they 
would permit supply and demand to function 
sufficiently to influence shifts in production. 
These shifts in time should help control 
surpluses as well as add stability to prices. 

Actually, supply and demand do affect the 
market regardiess of what the Government 
attempts todo. There is no use blinding our- 
selves to this fact. When rigid supports are 
imposed without accompanying methods of 
getting rid of surpluses, the Government 
stockpile is going to grow higher and higher. 
Eventually this will lead to severe controls, 
not the kind we have experienced in recent 
years, but something far more stringent. 
One way out, of course, is war. But you don’t 
propose war in a farm 

The House committtee’s recommendation 
does not mean that the bill to extend the 
fixed price supports has won. It is a rather 
safe assumption that the measure will find 
tougher going before the House as a whole 
than in the committee. The committee is 
dominated by lawmakers from States with 
big acreages in the crops most affected. Also, 
the bill still would have to pass the Senate 
and then receive the approval of President 
Eisenhower. 

The farm program suggested by the Presi- 
dent calls for a gradual change from the 
rigid price supports. There is nothing abrupt 
about it. But something may happen ab- 
ruptly at some future time if the Govern- 
ment becomes the only market for certain 
farm products and it has no outlet for those 
commodities. The farm program might fall 
of its own weight. 
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Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 71, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%,-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 


publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —1¢ 
script or proofs have not been returned 
time for publication in the proceedings, 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. _ 
mittee). His remarks will appear h 4 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with th 
printing of the Recorp. : 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Congr 3 
REcorRD any speech or extension of re 
which has been withheld for a periog gg. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Co 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 19 ; 
unless otherwise ordered by the committes, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either | 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech | 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendig, } 
this rule shall not apply to quotations whi 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an” 
authorized extension of his own r 
Provided, That no address, speech, or articls 
delivered or released subsequently to the fing} 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish jj ” 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the ful] 
report or print of any committee or subcom. © 
mittee when said report or print has beeq ~ 
previously printed. 3 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporter, 
of each House shall indicate on the man. 
script and prepare headings for all matter tg 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall maks 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place | 
in the proceedings. : 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matte | 
in excess of two pages in any one instance | 
may be printed in the ConcGressIonat Recosp © 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from © 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost” 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, telee 
grams, or articles presented in connection” 
with a speech delivered in the course of dee — 
bate or to communications from State legis © 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice ™ 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the © 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcrEssIONAL Recorp which is ia — 
contravention of this paragraph. / 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182, 7 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the” 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of” 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tllustrations shall not exceed in size a page” 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only.” 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished @ 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’cl¢ 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recon # 
made up for printing and binding 30 dayt 
after each daily publication is issued; there 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publié 
Printer within that time: Provided, 
upon the final adjournment of each sessioa 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con+ 
gress shall be entitled to make more Wa 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addk) 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Address by Hon. John Marshall Butler, of 


Maryland, Before Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Radio and Television 
Broadcasters’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Butter] before the 
annual convention of the Maryland and 
District of Columbia Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters’ Association, at Ocean 
City, Md., on June 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Developments of the past several months 
would seem to signal greater activity in all 
parts of the world by the partisans of atheis- 
tic communism. Undoubtedly, Communist 
infiltration of Central and South America, 
the impasse at Geneva, in conjunction with 

. continued and devious subversion in our 
country and other areas, are but part of a 
planned program for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the United States and of all freedom 
loving people everywhere. There is much 
expert testimony to substantiate this point. 

Thus, the repugnant pattern of world dom- 
ination, conceived by Marx and Lenin and 
implemented by the Bolshevik terrorists im- 
mediately following World War I and since, 
moves closer to ultimate attainment. It en- 
velopes all it touches, and the free world, 
indolent, apathetic, and partially blind to 
the true nature and goal of the Red menace, 
seems unable to summon the strength, the 
courage, the leadership, or even the interest 
on which the very survival of the free world 
depends. 

Let it not be forgotten that international 
communism has but one objective—world 
domination and total subservience to its 
philosophy and its ends—the accomplish- 
ment of which has followed a definite plan 

of several phases: 

First, the overthrow of the Czarist regime 
in Russia after World War I for the purpose 
of obtaining a national base for interna- 
tional operations. Second, in the years 
prior to World War II, the consolidation of 
Russia under Communist control. Third, a 
Program of expansion to assure support from 
surrounding satellite nations. Fourth, the 
mastery of Asia by either direct or indirect 
means—the latter having proved most ef- 
fective. Fifth, the mastery of Africa with 
its vast storehouse of natural resources. 


. Bixth, the control of Latin America as a’ 


Prelude to the economic strangulation of 
the United States. None of these requires 
direct military intervention by Russia; on 
the contrary, results are obtained through 
the typical Kremlin-inspired tactics of sub- 
version, subtle infiltration, and vicious prop- 
' Sganda. Only recently the scope of these 

tactics has been broadened to include a cam- 
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paign of negotiated economic ties with the 
Communist orbit. 

The significance of the tremendous build- 
up in their merchant marine to carry this 
campaign into effect can scarcely be over- 
emphasized, especially in view of the rapid 
deterioration of our own merchant fleet. 

The present world tension might well be 
viewed in the light of results thus far 
achieved through this phased plan of con- 
spiracy since World War II: Establishment 
of Red China, occupation of Tibet by “a peo- 
ple’s army of liberation,” invasion and di- 
vision of Korea, support of Communist lead- 
ers in Indochina, attempts to aid the in- 
surrectionists in the Philippines, support of 
independence for Indonesia, infiltration of 
Burma, a program to communize Thailand 
and Malaya, creation of an “Iron Curtain” 
defense, disruption of most Middle East Gov- 
ernments, except for Greece and Turkey. 

With the knowledge of such a global con- 
spiracy, and the inroads which have already 
been made in the community of free na- 
tions, the widespread reaction of indif- 
ference to situations such as now exist in 
Guatemala, Indochina, and Geneva is indeed 
unbelievable. 

It would appear that there is a tendency 
to minimize the Red menace and its spread- 
ing control in. all corners of the globe. The 
rights of the individual and the cherished 
heritage of human liberty are here at stake, 
and the continuing and ever-growing threat 
to our way of life cannot be casually dis- 
counted. 

You, as representatives of the broadcasting 
and telecasting profession of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, have a great pub- 
lic trust in this matter, and I commend you 
and your colleagues for the forthright man- 
ner in which you have accepted this essen- 
tial responsibility of presenting to the Amer- 
ican people the true meaning of this menace. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “I know no safe 
depository of the ultimate power of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them but 
to inform their discretion by education.” 
Yours is the challenge of education and en- 
lightenment, and I feel that you share my 
optimism with regard to the future. 

The ominous nature of the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy can be dramatically charac- 
terized by a review of two seemingly unre- 
lated incidents of recent happening. I say 
“seemingly unrelated” but, as mentioned 
earlier, I am convinced that these conform 
to the plan and pattern of eventual world 
domination and subservience ‘by the Com- 
munists. 

Any goal of world conquest must of neces- 
sity include the use of all possible military, 
political, and economic weapons. Among 
others, I would certainly include psychologi- 
cal warfare, espionage, subversion, sabotage, 
propaganda, and the promotion of internal 
strife—all of which have already been prac- 
ticed with alarming success by the Commu- 
nists. But the minions of the Kremlin have 
now introduced another thoroughly inhuman 
device—that of moral ruin. To carry out 
such an objective the Communists have es- 
tablished a far-reaching system for the dis- 
tribution of narcotics. 

Official emphasis as to the seriousness, both 
present and potential, of the new threat can 
be found in the remarks of the Honorable 
Harry J. Anslinger, United States representa- 


tive at the 1954 session of the United Nations 
Commission of Narcotics. Several of his ob- 
servations, which I am taking the liberty of 
quoting, are indeed alarming and awesome: 

“Last year I told this Commission that 
the United States is a target of Communist 
China to be supplied with a flood of foreign- 
exchange earning, health and morale- 
devastating heroin. For several years I have 
presented documented facts which estab- 
lished that narcotic trafficking from the Chi- 
nese mainland is an insidious, calculated 
scheme of the Chinese Communist regime to 
obtain operating funds and at the same time 
spread the debauchery of narcotic addiction 
among the free nations.” 

It offers additional dramatic proof that we 
are not dealing with a petty adversary but 
rather with a formidable and far-reaching 
plot to gain foreign exchange and at the 
same time to demoralize the people of the 


,free world. 


“Spreading narcotic addiction and obtain- 
ing funds for political purposes through the 
sale of heroin and opium is not just the 
policy of one man in the Communist regime. 
It is the policy of the entire Communist 
regime in mainland China.” 

Mr. Anslinger continued, “The threefold 
increase in some areas in the land devoted to 
the cultivation of the opium poppy in Com- 
munist China, the establishment of new 
heroin fattories in Communist China, the 
continuation and expansion of a 20-year 
plan to finance political activities and spread 
addiction among free peoples through the 
sale of heroin and opium by the Communist 
regime in China, and the extension of the 
same pattern of narcotic activity to areas 
coming under the jurisdiction of Communist 
China has mushroomed the narcotic menace 
trom Communist China into a multiheaded 
dragon threatening to mutilate and destroy 
whole segments of populations from whom 
the danger of addiction through ready 
availability of drugs had been removed dur- 
ing the past 40 years by the uncompromising 
work of the narcotic enforcement authorities 
in the free countries of the world. 

“Until this Communist traffic in narcotics 
is dried up, the agents of this menace wher- 
ever found must be apprehended and dealt 
with surely and severely as a means of bring- 
ing under control this unbridled monster.” 

Warfare, in the minds of the vast majority 
of our population, is pictured solely in terms 
of direct combat, and the horrible recollec- 
tions of two world wars and the Korean 
crisis, with their vast mortality and destruc- 
tion, are indelible memories. But, the all- 
pervading concept of indirect, yet constant 
warfare, as a doctrine of the Communist 
movement, is something new to most of us. 
The danger of this concept cannot, and must 
not, be taken lightly. 

Communist tactics are aimed at the de- 
struction of society and the will to resist. 
They are based on the principle that a coun- 
try can be destroyed as surely and as easily 
from within as from without. The evil traf- 
fic in narcotics and drugs, with its demorai- 
izing results, in combination with the other 
more familiar weapons of subversion and in- 
filtration, is in accord with these objectives, 
and brings into clear perspective the mon- 
strous wrong which the philosophy of com- 
munism permits and promotes in its fol- 
lowers. 

The division between the communistic 
forces and those of the free world is further 
stressed by the recent publication of the 
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photographs of the cigarette-case gun which 
silently injects cyanide into its victims, and 
which is apparently part of the equipment 
of Russian murder experts sent abroad by 
their masters to hunt down those whom the 
MVD wishes to destroy. 

This is the story of a former captain of the 
MVD, a 31-year-old officer of the terror and 
diversion section of the Russian secret po- 
lice. This captain, the most recently re- 
vealed Communist convert to the west, re- 
ported to West German authorities all the 
cynical details of a global Soviet network 
dedicated to sabotage, assassination, kidnap- 
ing, and other violent and clandestine ac- 
tivities.” The Russians called this story 4 
horror tale without basis in fact. 

It was a horror tale indeed and American 
intelligence agents say it was a true one as 
well. They report that he gave himself up 
in February, along with two East German 
accomplices who were assigned to assassi- 
nate, with the above-mentioned toy guns, 
one of the key Russian members of an anti- 
Soviet organization which reaches even be- 
hind the wall of the Iron Curtain. Only a 
plea by his wife dissuaded him from carrying 
out the killing. That wife remains in Mos- 
cow, together with their young son and 
daughter, at the complete mercy of those, 
who don’t even know the meaning of the 
word. 

This Russian captain said that his Krem- 
lin boss in the MVD told him that the job 
of killing the Russian resistance leader in 
West Germany would be a simple one and 
in many ways quite attractive. The mur- 
der was planned with painstaking care, four 
fat volumes of information were compiled on 
the intended victim, so that no slip-up could 
occur. But, thank God, one did occur—the 
dormant conscience of this young Russian 
officer finally shook off the moral paralysis 
which communism injects in the veins of its 
victims, and he refused to murder a good 
man in cold blood. 

On Soviet principles, this assignment was 
logical, legitimate and in the ordinary course 
of business, so to speak. On those principles 
the life of an individual human being has 
no values in itself; only the self-interest of 
the Soviet is to be considered. 

For the advancement of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, many millions of human be- 
ings have been killed or enslaved in the 
last 30 years. So there was really nothing 
odd about the MVD's chief executioner tell- 
ing the captain that murder was a simple 
enough job and in many ways an attractive 
one, and that it might even involve the thrill 
of “using a new model fountain pen with 
electric firing apparatus” so innocent look- 
ing, yet so very, very deadly. The débase- 
ment of the human soul, which the above 
statement illustrates, is the greatest sin that 
communism could commit against mankind. 
After having undergone a lifetimes of sys- 
tematic smothering the flame of conscience, 
it is reassuring that a man, so mutilated, 
could still strike out against that tyranny. 
Not with the weapon of force which the 
Communists use, but, with the weapon of 
moral repudiation, he dealt communism a 
blow of such shattering impact that it was 
heard around the world. 

“By their fruits shall you know them.” So 
does the Bible warn against those who make 
prideful, hypocritical speeches of their high 
intentions but whose actions are the oppo- 
site of their words. This biblical quotation 
states a principle so fundamental and ob- 
vious that it ts difficult to realize how our 
sometimes wavering and confused allies have 
missed its application to Soviet Russia. 

The German murder plot gives a true pic- 
ture of the rottenness of communism that 
the world has ever seen. But the world 
paid more attention, I fear, to the spec- 
tacular, cloak-and-dagger side of the story 
than to its moral implications. This is the 
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weapon in the continuing struggle against 
the false pose of respectability and regard 
for mankind which the Communists put on 
to deceive and entrap the unwary. 

It is unfortunate that so many of our 
own people do not realize to this day the 
extent of Communist infiltration of free in- 
stitutions, that they do not recognize the 
footprint of the Kremlin in our Govern- 
ment, our labor unions, and even our schools. 
“What can 25,000 card-carrying Communists 
do?” they scoff. 

Ask the people of Estonia, Latvia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ask them how a handful of people 
in the right places were able to open the 
gates of their country and place the lackeys 
of Red Russia in the very seat of their gov- 
ernments? Ask the people of Germany what 
six men and a painter by the name of Adolf 
Hitler were able to do to their homeland? 
Ask the people of the Soviet what Lenin 
and a few faithful followers were able to 
do to the Russian bear and her untold mil- 
lions of martyred people? Ask the Christian 
world, what 12 simple men, filled with dedi- 
cation and purpose, were able to do in trans- 
forming the spiritual face of the earth? 


Dedication and purpose, those are the keys 
that give a single man the power and 
strength of an army. That is a point the 
scoffers might well heed. And all the rest 
of us have to do to betray America is pre- 
cisely nothing. Be neutral and indifferent. 
Continue in our complacency long enough, 
and all of our troubles will be over. Neither 
a dead man nor slave worries about main- 
taining the strength and integrity of free 
institutions. And if the Communists suc- 
ceed in what they most certainly plan and 
are trying to do, you will be one of these—a 
cringing slave or an honorable dead man. 


Some of our own good neighbors may be 
an unwitting accomplice of those who ex- 
ploit the decency and the traditional toler- 
ance of our country. Not, I say, because they 
do not love America, but because they do not 
know the evil that would enslave them. If 
they could clearly see the beastliness of com- 
munism and the falsity of its pretended con- 
cern for peace and human welfare they would 
surely be able to summon the moral courage 
and the necessary action to oppose this 
diabolical philosophy in all its many faces. 

You will notice that in speaking of the 
dangers that beset the free world, I have 
made an effort to avoid any political parti- 
sanship, because the issues here involved 
should be beyond partisan feeling. The prob- 
lem of protecting and enriching the funda- 
mental principles upon which the American 
faith is based may cause some difference of 
opinion. But the question of what those 
principles are, their value to the continua- 
tion of our way of life, and our firm deter- 
mination to preserve them are elements on 
which the American people must remain 
united. On this common ground we can 
meet any challenge, and with God's help, I 
know we will. 

Thank you very much. 





Andrew Furuseth, Abraham Lincoln of 
the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June.22, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





element that we must seize upon as our include herewith an article concerning 
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Andrew Furuseth, the 100th enniversary 
of whose birth was celebrated this year 
The article was written by Car] Soyland. 
editor of Nordisk Tidende—Norwegian 
News—and translated by Mr. Dagfinn 
Aus, a member of the staff of that pyp. 
lication. 
The article follows: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN OF THE SrA 


In a small cottage in Romedal, Hedmark, 
Norway, Andrew Furuseth was born 100 years 
ago, March 12, 1854, 

So strange is the life and the history of 
the immigrant that it was possible that this 
son of a peasant from Hedmark in Norway 
should become the first great champion of 
American seamen’s rights to better working 
and living conditions. 

Furuseth died in 1938, 84 years of age. after 
a life of constant struggle. He was a lonely 
man, he never married. He had a “den” . 
San Francisco, but spent much time in 
Washington, D. C., working continuously to 
convince Congressmen and committees oy 
maritime matters in his struggle for the pase 
sage of new laws protecting seamen. 

During his last days he got something of 
the martyr’s glory. He was not the sort of 
labor leader who accumulated wealth— 
mountains of gold—out of his work. He 
often said in his speeches to union delegates 
and members “A union official to be efficient 
should have nothing of his own and want 
nothing for himself.” And he lived accord. 
ing to that precept. 

His life has been celebrated: he has 
gotten the name: “The Abraham Lincoln ot 
the Sea.” When he started his work, sea- 
men on board American and foreign vessels 
lived under the chains of slave conditions 
and he was one of those who loosened these 
chains. 

The paradox concerning Furuseth was that 
he did not come from a seafaring family, he 
was not even born near the coast. To this 
can be replied the cry of Captain Thorsen 
of Oslofjord that the best seamen in the 
world can happen to be from Hedmark. 

Furuseth’s greatness was not that he was 
sailor Furuseth but that he was champion 
and reformer Puruseth. 

His parents were Andreas Nilsen and 
Marthe Jensdatter. His father was from 
Hammaren in Loiten and was a charcoal 
worker, in Berg in Loiten and in Skramstad, 
Vang. His father became a widower when 
his wife died in confinement. He then re- 
married and moved to Furusethstua on 
Graberget and after many years to Damstua 
near Gjeitholmsjoen. They lived in a care- 
taker’s cottage and raised a family of 10 
children, who because of straitened means 
soon left home. Anders left home when he 
was about 8 years old and lived with a rich 
farmer who noticed the boy's unusual ability 
and took care that he got more schooling 
than in the usual ambulatory school. Later 
he went to Christiania (now Oslo) where he 
attended a school for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. After this experience he wished to go 
to officer’s school and become an officer but 
he was not accepted, Therefore he became 4 
seaman aboard the bark Marie of Drammen 
in 1873. 

Twenty-five years passed before he re- 
turned to Norway on a short visit to his 90- 
year-old father; that was in 1908, when An- 
drew Furuseth was elected president of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America, 
which a little later had a membership of 
90,000. 

In his youth Puruseth sailed on vessels of 
many nations—Norwegian, Swedish, German, 
English. In 1880 when 26 years old he came 
to America for the first time; he then sailed 
for 5 years on the west coast, and he became 
a@ member of the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
in 1886. One and a half years later he be- 
came union secretary. In 1894 he went to 
Washington for the first time, when 4 law 
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for the improvement of seamen’s conditions 
was coming up for consideration. 

Furuseth told me in a conversation some 
years before his death that his most. impor- 
tant work in the Capital was as a lobbyist 
oing from one Congressman to another, try- 
ing to open their eyes to the conditions un- 
ger which seamen had to work, and to en- 
list their aid in passing legislation to do 
away with these conditions. For many years 
he had his office in the American Federation 
of Labor building in Washington. From 
there he distributed his many pamphlets, 
which he wrote with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject; some of the titles were: An 
Article on the American Seapower and the 
Seamen's Act; A Message to Seamen; A Call 
to the Sea and to Seamanship; Forced Labor; 


ne attended international congresses in 
Europe. He was no doubt the greatest au- 
thority on matters concerning the seafaring 
class. He, above everyone else, has fought 
for seamen’s rights in America. 

After his death in 1938 a Friends of An- 
drew Furuseth Legislative Association was 
founded on the initiative of the lawyer, 
Silas Blake Axtell, who still has his office 
at 15 Moore Street in New York City, and 
who specializes in seamen’s cases. 

In a conversation with Axtell he told me 
that he met Furuseth in quite a strange way. 
In 1907 Axtell was attending Columbia Law 
School, but because of illness was compelled 
to miss his second year and, being penniless, 
took a job as clerk in the Legal Aid Society, 
where legal advice is given to people who 
haven't the money to defend their rights by 
hiring personal counsel, He had been there 
for 8 years, when one day 4 tall, lean, gruff 
man came into his office to secure help for 
some seamen, and then began the lifelong 
friendship and collaboration of these two 
men. 

In 1947 Mr. Axtell edited A Symposium on 
Andrew Furuseth, a 230-page volume, which 
is an inestimable primary source of informa- 
tion for those who wish to study Furuseth's 
work. In the preface to this book Axtell 
writes that it has been published “in thu 
hope of making better known and appreci- 
ated the life and work of Andrew Furuseth, 
whose unselfish and untiring devotion to all 
those who go down to the sea in ships con- 
stitutes a notable chapter in the achieve- 
ment of human liberty. Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness though enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence as in- 
alienable rights were empty words so far as 
seamen were concerned until Andrew Furu- 
seth, though born abroad, gave them a mean- 
ing in his adopted country, and lived to see 
them written into fundamental law of the 
land with resultant benefits worldwide in 
their scope and effect. 

Axtell is a lawyer of the old school, a man 
of eloquence. He has declared that Andrew 
Furuseth has been his life’s greatest inspira- 
tion, He emphasizes that Puruseth was un- 
like the typical labor leaders of today, he was 
& frugal, gentle, and unassuming in his per- 
sonal life; he lived on a seamen’s salary. He 
was an idealist, a deep thinker. In a speech 
before the students at the University of 
California, Labor Day 1927, then 73 years of 
age, Furuseth said: “Work is worship, to 
labor is to pray, because that is to exercise 
the highest, the divine faculty implanted in 
us as the sons of God. It matters not if the 
labor be in the writing of a thesis or the 
digging of a ditch, it is the use of the same 
divine faculty to labor, to ¢reate, and upon 
its proper and free use that depends the life 
Of individuals, nations, and races. Those 
who have been untrue have shared the fate 
of the tree without fruit. Those that have 
been true have lived, and according to his- 
tory and to religious belief they are to live. 
Let us try to profit by this lesson and so 
live that labor shall be free, that it shall 
come into its own.” 


That speech may be called his intellectual 
testament; the testament of a strange Nor- 
wegian immigrant who is now called the 
Abraham Lincoln of the Sea. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing address given by Hon. James A. 
Farley: former Postmaster General of the 
United States, at the commencement 
exercises of the Packard Junior College 
in New York City on June 14: 


On this occasion, 48 years after my gradua- 
tion from this school, I feel a keen tempta- 
tion to dwell upon the past. There are so 
many changes that have taken place in the 
course of that long stretch of years—changes 
in business methods, changes in the things 
that must be learned before going into busi- 
ness and, above all, changes in the attitude 
of the public toward business. It is a 
pleasure to note with respect to all these 
things that there has been a distinct gain. 
Business has, over the past 48 years, de- 
veloped to an extraordinary degree in its 
capacity to accomplish greater units of work 
with smaller units of effort. This has bene- 
fited consumer, worker, and investor alike. 
Because of the great camplexity to enter 
it with a fair chance of success must be 
vastly more detailed and scientific. And, 
finally, there has developed in the past few 
years a changed attitude on the part of the 

ublic toward the various business enter- 
prises that serve it. . 

There was a time when it was regarded 
good business to give as little and to get as 
much as possible. The objective of business 
now is to give as much at as small a price 
as is consistent with solvency. There was 
also a time when it was regarded as legiti- 
mate to exact long working hours from em- 
ployees, to pay them small compensation for 
their work and, at the same time, to pay large 
dividends to the owners of business. 


In the years since then, a change has taken 
place in the whole attitude toward these 
questions, partly through the legitimate 
efforts of organized labor, partly through 
@ more enlightened attitude on the part of 
employers and partly because of the neces- 
sity that the good will of the public be 
maintained. New principles of employment 
have come into being and many of these 
principles have become embodied in the law 
of the land. 


The greatest change in business, however, 
has been the development of a new profes- 
sion of business management. As business 
has grown in size and in complexity it has 
become impossible, except in the smaller 
units, for owners themselves to supervise 
and direct. That has brought about the de- 
velopment of a system of business enterprise 
in which essentially all the activities are car- 
ried on and the decisions made by that group 
which bears the general name of manage- 
ment. Upon this group falls a threefold 
responsibility. It is responsible to the pub- 
lic for providing at a fair price a sound 
and honest product. It is responsible to 
labor for good working conditions and a fair 
wage. And, lastly, it is responsible to stock- 
holders for the tion of their prop- 
erty and for a fair return om investment. 
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This threefold responsibility involves a 
great degree of skill in management, of 
diplomacy in handling human relations and 
mastery of the technical details of the busi- 
ness itself. Men and women charged with 
responsibility in management must there- 
fore embody in their intellectual equipment 
the ability to do many things. In some of 
the more highly specialized businesses this 
means a combination of knowledge of 
finance, of acquaintance with engineering 
problems, of familiarity with sales methods, 
of mastery of difficult problems of public 
relations and, above all, of the ability to 
get along with other people. Management 
has therefore become a highly specialized 
profession, an honored and respected profes- 
sion and a profession that requires the high- 
est degree of training. The time has passed 
when anyone without training in manage- 
ment can go into business and hope to be 
successful. 

Our schools have had to keep pace with 
this development and consequently their 
training has had to go far beyond the simple 
lessons that were taught when I was a stu- 
dent of this school. You have to know more 
than spelling, writing, and arithmetic these 
days to succeed in business. 


For over a year, we have beer experi- 
encing a new overall phase of governmental 
policy—and I am referring to the role busi- 
nessmen have been called upon to play in 
the administration of President Eisenhower. 


We have been led to believe that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken the position that 
the affairs of the country can best be han- 
dled by businessmen, and his appointments 
to the Cabinet and lower administrative 
levels have clearly indicated what he has 
in mind. 

I would like to quote a distinguished edi- 
torial writer and historian, Mr. Gerald John- 
son. I quote him now: “When a man has 
made a vast success in private business it 
is usually the case that he has been the boss 
for many years and is accustomed to having 
his lightest word regarded with respect. It 
is hard for him to realize that when he takes 
a Government office in a democracy he be- 
comes a subordinate and must expect to 
have anything he suggests regarded with sus- 
picion unless he can explain it very clearly. 
Explaining to the public is a large part of 
the art of democratic government and it is 
an art in which few big businessmen are 
well trained.” That is the end of Mr. John- 
son’s quotation. 

Now I do not wish to either disparage or 
praise the views of Mr. Johnson, but I should 
like to talk to you tonight both as a busi- 
nessman and as one who has spent half a 
lifetime in the public service. I think there 
are many facets to this discussion and it 
is well that we should consider objectively 
what is meant by a businessman in Govern- 
ment and what is mean by what some have 
chosen to refer to as business statesman- 
ship. 

We are often misled or deceived by labels 
or words or phrases and it is well to remem- 
ber what we have in mind, or shall I say 
that it is well to approach this problem with 
a feeling that in the final analysis this coun- 
try is not run for the benefit of any par- 
ticular segment of its population such as 
business, labor, or professional! interests; but 
it should be, and I believe has been, run 
for all the people no matter to what group 
of private or public life they belong. It is 
quite true that we are what may be called 
a business Nation; that is to say that within 
the brief span of 200 years which is, as Dr. 
Santayana once said, a brief moment in eter- 
nity, we have built up one of the most fab- 
ulous nations in the history of all mankind. 
We have had able and courageous men who 
have built throughout the years great rail- 
roads, developed our mines, worked our 
farms, and created great industrial empires. 
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In connection with their activities, we 
have also attained some amazing achieve- 
ments in the field of science. 

We have crossed the frontiers of hidden 
meanings on earth and in the sky and have 
brought forth instruments of mercy for the 
sick and evolved weapons to fight the ele- 
ments in order to destroy those factors which 
militated against a better and more com- 
fortable life. We have been leaders in the 
solution of transportation problems. 

So that today we may consider ourselves as 
world leaders, not only in business and com- 
merce but also in the fields of invention and 
scientific developments. It has been said 
that we have neglected to build up and foster 
a culture, or shall I call it an indigenous 
culture. But I, for one, dissent from this 
view for I believe that we have slowly but 
nevertheless surely expanded our native cul- 
ture and have made as much progress in this 
brief period of our national existence as have 
older nations in the early stages of their 
growth, 

The glory that was Rome's and Greece's is 
now the glory of the whole world. The glory 
of America, while it may reside in the cre- 
ation of new and embracing and almost mag- 
ical facilities for the cénvenience and com- 
fort of mankind, is also tied up with the 
important fact that this has been accom- 
plished in a country which held out the 
first torch of democracy to the world. 

All this has been achieved in a country 
which is rooted by heritage in a high-minded 
conception of the dignity of human beings, 
flowing from the pure waters of democracy. 
It is a country where the voice of the com- 
mon man has risen in full strength and fine 
eloquence so that together our people have 
contributed with brawn and brain and ar- 
ticulate ideas a tremendous share toward the 
evolution of our modern civilization. 

We have now, by force of circumstances, 
taken a foremost place in world leadership. 
We have reached this international eminence 
in such a short time that there is no record 
in history to compare with our breathtaking 
progress and the momentum with which we 
have moved as a united Nation. It has car- 
ried us to obligations and responsibilities 
which we have been forced to assume by the 
march of events. 

It is no longer a question which direction 
we should take or how we should act. We 
are one of the leading components of a world 
that has shrunk in size because science has 
destroyed the meaning and significance of 
physical distance. From our national front 
porch we are but a day or two away from 
the other continents. When European, South 
American, Asian, or African leaders speak 
we can hear them at the very moment they 
are speaking. 

Now, the question is—how can we, a so- 
called business nation, carry the obligations 
that have been thrust upon us with the 
resources, both material and mental, that 
we have at our command? Can the business- 
men who have been hailed as business states- 
men and who have been called to Washing- 


ton by President Eisenhower meet with a . 


high degree of intelligence and a keen per- 
ceptive sense the incredibly staggering prob- 
lems, not only in our country but throughout 
the world? 

Mr. Johnson, whom I quoted at the be- 
ginning of my talk, does not think that 
businessmen are sufficiently trained in the 
art of government in a democracy. 

Now, may I recall that during the second 
World War, when I was in Washington as a 
member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet, I 
was in a position to observe at first hand 


who had temporarily abandoned their pri- 

vate interests to serve the Government. They 

were men of patriotism and were qualified 

by reason of their native ability and wide 

7 to carry out the assignments given 
em. 
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I yield to none fn my respect and admira- 
tion for those businessmen who gave so will- 
ingly of their time and effort in a spirit of 
usefulness to help their country. The men 
who were picked had demonstrated their 
preeminence in the particular field which 
was related to the carrying out of the war 
program. I need not dwell on the results 
they achieved. It is a matter of historical 
record. Their contribution to the victory 
cannot be overestimated. 

But if we are to accept the theory that 
businessmen are not trained to participate 
in governmental affairs we must assume that 
they are limited by a knowledge of their own 
particular industries and that the national 
horizon is too broad for them. It may be 
urged that their experience and knowledge 
are largely confined to the problems in their 
industries and does not stretch out to the 
wider scope of human relationships in a 
vast country like the United States with 
its 160 millions of many races, colors and 
creeds. Where they may deal successfully 
with their business associates, the personnel 
of their organizations or their customers 
they might not be as effective when they are 
confronted with the challenge of domestic 
and global problems. 

In this mixed-up age, there is considerable 
confusion about business. Attacks are made 
upon all the business processes, upon big 
business as monopolistic, upon small busi- 
ness as wasteful and uneconomic, upon the 
men who achieve success in business. 

Nevertheless, the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and the provision of services 
are the functions of every business organiza- 
tion, whether the economy is capitalistic, 
socialistic or communistic. The methods 
have to be the same or the production will 
fall short, or the distribution will become 
fouled up, or the services will be inadequate. 

In a word, those who attack the American 
business system have to use the best meth- 
ods developed by American business. That, 
Soviet Russia has done. For years, Russian 
engineers, factory superintendents, distribu- 
tion experts worked in this country studying 
our methods, analyzing our processes, learn- 
ing how to do business in their own country 
as we do busines in our country. They 
spent millions of dollars buying our Patent 
Office reports, our Department of Commerce 
reports, our Agricultural Department reports, 
the product of business schools and our 
scientific societies. 

What they did in the United States they 
duplicated in Great Britain and in Ger- 
many. If you look at a Russian tractor fac- 
tory it is like something out of Detroit. If 
you look at a Russian department store it 
is like Gimbel’s. Even in that Communist 
country, where the government owns the 
means of production and distribution busi- 
ness must be done along business lines; 
cost accounting must be accurately worked 
out. engineering estimates must be correct; 
the stresses and strains of the market have 
to be taken into consideration. No philoso- 
phers have yet devised a system for making 
or moving goods without the use of money 
for exchange. 

American business need not apologize for 
its ideas or methods. It need not retreat 
before the onslaught of alien and antago- 
nistic propaganda. Its capitalistic, compe- 
titive system has justified itself by its tre- 
mendous and varied productivity, by the 
maintenance of the highest standard of 
living, despite depressions, wars and infla- 
tions, by the high wages paid to labor, by 
the flexibility with which American business 
approaches new problems and new products. 

So firmly has the competitive system stood 
in the face of dangerous economic conditions 
that while other countries have found them- 
selves forced to resort to government pro- 
tected and, at times, government-owned 
trusts and cartels, in the United States no 
such development occurred. Business re- 
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mains competitive and new industries 
constantly coming into existence. = 

As long as competition continues the busi 
ness system remains buoyant and vita 
Trusts and cartels are the processes Which 
lead to socialism. Business then Suffers 
from the same weaknesses as governments 
The dead hand of bureaucracy stifies new 
ideas and new methods. The routine-ming. 
ed personality emerges to the top; the maa 
who never tries anything new and theretore 
never gets into trouble becomes the master 
Genius dies on the vine; experimentation i, 
discouraged. 

This has never happened in the United 
States and as long as it does not happen oy 
people will continue to benefit from a dy. 


- namic, living, progressive business system, 


This is an age of scientific methods, og 
psychological approach to many business 
problems. American business has come of 
age, and we have a duty not only to be good 
businessmen but also good citizens. We are 
going to hear more and more of the busi. 
nessman’s place in politics and government, 
The experiment is now going on in Wash. 
ington should yield some significant results, 

When I say a good citizen I mean that 
we must.take an active interest in the affairs 
of our Community, our State and our Nation, 
within the limits of the time at our disposal, 
I am inclined to think we can make an 
interesting and fascinating hobby ‘out of 
the study of the real meaning of good goy. 
ernment. 

It is impossible for any one to say what the 
future holds for any of us, whether we are 
in professional or business life, but we ail 
have it within our power to be in the fore. 
front of a movement to reenforce, by words 
and deeds, the theory and philosophy of 
democracy. 

We all need experience, to be sure, for that 
is one of the prime requisites of effective 
citizenship and wise leadership. In my book, 
nothing can take the place of experience. 
This applies not only to business but to the 
professions. In the final analysis we con- 
duct our lives on the basis of trial and error, 
Our mistakes, and all of us make many of 
them, are often canceled out by the good 
we do and the progress we make as we go 
about our daily affairs. It is the law of 
compensation. 

I think that perhaps it would be appro- 
priate at this time to point out that there 
is one desirable quality that we should en- 
deavor to cultivate throughout our personal 
and business lives and that is good manners. 

Good manners is something more than 
knowing how to hold your spoon; much more 
than mere tact. It is to feel and show 4 
genuine concern in others. It means caring 
for people, respecting them, treating them 
as equals, and sharing their fears and 
earthly concerns. It means extending the 
hand of honest comradeship and under- 
standing. We would have a better and more 
cheerful world to live in if we fostered such 
an attitude at all times. 

Our problems today are complex and can- 
not be solved over night. We find, as we 
go along, that some of our personal concerns 
are not very large as compared with the 
concerns of all of us as a nation. We stand 
today at the crossroads and we must strive 
not to make any false moves. 

I speak to you as a businessman and also 
as one who has some familiarity with Gov- 
ernment. Each phase of our national life 
has its peculiar problems and it would seem 
to me that the ideal state of affairs would be 
the blending of business acumen and know- 
how with the overall problems of all the 
people. 

I shall not attempt to urge you at this 
time to take a definite side in this discus- 
sion. I think that we all should give this 
serious thought. The President feels that 
the affairs of the country can best be run 
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: been going ahead 
businessmen. He has 
= tne basis that the policies which he ad- 


"008 and the principles which he es- 
—e the past campaign can become a 

stent and essential part’ of our national 
economy and daily life under the direction of 
the leaders in the world of commerce and 

siness. 
hes been said that mang men in busi- 
ness have hitherto shown an almost shock- 
ing indifference to the affairs of their coun- 
try and even their local communities. In- 
deed, while holding aloof from their duties 
of citizenship they have been disposed to dis- 
parage political leaders and statesmen and 
plamed them for all the ills of the country. 
At the moment, I do not believe that this is 
of much importance, nor can it serve our 
national interest by arguing the point. I 
think it is largely academic now. 

We must accept the situation as it actually 
exists; we must recognize that we have 
yoted, by @ democratic process, a new ad- 
ministration into power. The executive head 
of our great country has a responsibility the 
like of which has never devolved on a single 
human being in the history of the world. 
The next 2 years may spell the difference 
between slavery and freedom, between a 
happy world or an earth devastated by the 
atom bomb. 

In meeting head on these frightening 


problems, President Eisenhower has called- 


to his side men whose experience has been 
in the spheres of mining, banking, farming, 
transportation and in the professions. We 
cannot, indeed must not, say whether his 
judgment has been wise or unwise. Time 
and events in the days ahead will supply the 
appraisal of his course and the soundness of 
his judgment. 

It is important, from the standpoint of a 
growing and progressing American society 
that our philosophy of business continue to 
prevail in this country and that we all be 
guided by it. We will do well if we adhere 
to the fundamental principles of our com- 
petitive system. If we keep our minds flexi- 
ble, sharp, effective, never permitting our- 
selves to be diverted from right thinking, we 
will make our contributions to the strength- 
ening of our country. 

If we permit our minds to be diverted by 
the fantastic notions which are nowadays 
current in a disordered world, our lives will 
be embittered by failure and frustration. 

You are about to enter upon business 
careers. You have been trained in the tech- 
niques of our system. Some .of you un- 
doubtedly are graced with the genius to rise 
to the topmost rungs of the business ladder. 
Some of you will be discouraged by the tough 
competition which you will encounter. 
Some of you will be diverted into other fields. 
Some of you will even go into politics—who 
knows but one sits here who may achieve 
such outstanding brilliance as to reach the 
most enviable of all positions. 

Your opportunities are enormous. The 
bottom of the ladder may be crowded; at the 
top there is the luxury of plenty of room. If 
we make the top the target of our ambitions 
and work within the margins of correct 
thinking we shall reach the peak of our own 
abilities and will to accomplish useful and 
satisfying tasks. Strong men depend upon 
themselves, upon their own abilities and 
choices, 

In the meantime, we must stand close 
together, not as Democrats or Republicans 
but as Americans, Our minds must function 
in a spirit of teamwork and sensible cohesion. 


, Our hearts must beat as one. For whether 


President Eisenhower was correct in his 
selection of the men around him does not 
count so much at this particular moment. 
What counts is national strength and a 


‘vibrant and articulate democracy. If we 


forget our personal feelings as partisans we 
must gain victory under God in the formid- 
able struggle for survival, 
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About Trieste and Other Random 
Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith address delivered by 
Mr. Frank J. V. Gimino, of Jersey City, 
N. J., assistant supreme venerable of the 
Order Sons of Italy, delivered at a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Mr. John Ot- 
taviano, Jr., the supreme orator of the 
order, which took place at Towne House, 
New Haven, Conn., on April 3, 1954. 

Mr. Gimino is a well-known and 
learned member of the New Jersey bar 
and for some years has been an assistant 
prosecutor of the pleas in Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J. 

The address follows: 

It is an unusual pleasure, not to say priv- 
flege, for me to be here to take part in hon- 
oring your former grand venerable now my 
colleague in the supreme council, Attorney 
John Ottaviano, our newly elected supreme 
orator. 

I know that the pleasure and privilege 
statement is standard routine procedure for 
the opening remarks but I want you to be- 
lieve that with me here tonight it is both 
sincere and abiding. 

Here am I tonight in your lovely city of 
New Haven, the home of Yale University 
and the Yale Bowl. How dear to my heart 
are the scenes of my childhod goes the old 
song—well while I was not a child exactly 
in years, I was a child mentally when I was 
here last. The best proof of that is that 
I played football—anyone who does that has 
not grown up, is not mature and ought to 





“have his head examined. When I look back 


and think of the murder and mayhem that 
took place in the bowl that fine October 
afternoon when my alma mater, Wesleyan, 
the kids from the sticks, played the great 
Yale Bulldogs, I shudder to think of what 
might have happened and I want to light 
candles to St. Christopher. While St. Chris- 
topher is not exactly the patron saint of 
football players he’ll do unless, of course, 
you want to consider the patron saint of 
desperate cases and despaired of causes— 
St. Jude. Now I hope that that is not too 
obscure. 

Yes; Connecticut was a wonderful place 
those days and Middletown was the finest 
part of the State. If you don’t believe me 
ask Arthur Vanderbilt, the manager of our 
team. He is now chief justice of New Jersey 
and he still gets up at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Governor Lodge, if when you are elected 
President of the United States, as we all ex- 
pect you to be, certainly you will be elected 
if we all get the chance to vote, I would like 
you to consider my chief justice because, and 
you can believe me, he is certainly on the 
ball. And I hope you distinguished judges 
here assembled will pardon me for putting 
in this “plug” for my chief—after all, we 
Wesleyan boys must stick together. 

Some of the happiest days of my life were 
spent at Midditown and Wesleyan. I remem- 
ber with particular joy the fact that it was 
the one college in the Nation where the ro- 
Mance languages were taught in the old 
Classical tradition and the language that led 
the list was the language of Dante Alighieri, 
the language of the land from which most 
of your ancestors care, Italy, the mother of 
civilization. 
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One of the reasons why I admire and re- 
spect your great Governor is because he 
speaks the language of Dante better than 
many, many natives. Governor Lodge, you 
have, sir, many talents not the least of which 
is the fact that you have established the 
only 75-cent minimum wage law in the Na- 
tion, that you have improved programs for 
the disabled and for aged aliens but to me, 
and to us, and I am sure I speak for the 
entire order when I say that your crowning 


, glory is the fact that you speak the language 


of Dante and speak it to a fair lady whose 
maiden name was Francesca Braggiotti. Is 
not Prancesca a lovely name? 

Now I hope that same sweet darling of the 
DAR, which I honor and respect when it 
sticks to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitutions, finds nothing that is 
not Kosher or un-American in this deserved 
tribute to one of the Nation’s most outstand- 
ing executives and his lovely lady. 

After all, what is an American? 

To my mind he its a citizen who lives by 
the Declaration of Independence whether he 
be naturalized or native-born. The Declara- 
ration of Independence, America’s gift to 
the world, accords to all men an equal share 
in the inherent rights of humanity. 

That, good friends, is a principle, a prin- 
ciple to live by. When we go contrary to 
that principle we are not acting as Ameri- 
cans. And we surely violate the declaration 
when we attempt to smear or disparage any 
citizen on account of color, race, nationality, 
or living customs. The declaration says “all 
men”—that means black men as well as 
white men, men from the south of Europe 
as well as the north, men from Israel as 
well as those from merry old England, and 
that whether they came by the @rst boat 
or landed only a couple of years ago, just in 
time to qualify as citizens, register, and vote. 
We shall have to officially recall the declara- 
tion before we can, I submit, limit the ap- 
Plication of its principles to this or that 
group of men or women. 


Now it is not my purpose here tonight to 
criticize or catechize anyone whether he de- 
serves it or not—I come here to praise 
Caesar—to honor Johnnie for the outstand- 
ing job he did as your grand venerable and 
to wish him well in his new and higher 
post of responsibility as supreme orator. 

He may not know it but he has taken 
on the toughest, busiest job in the entire 
national organization. I speak from expe- 
rience. I held the office during the war 
years and believe me I practically lived in 
my suitcase between taking the midnight 
to Washington to confer with the Attorney 
General—this committee and that, writing 
briefs, arguing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and its counter- 
part of the House, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and then seeing ‘every Senator to 
get his views on the proposed treaty of peace 
with Italy by which Russia asked for and 
obtained $100 million in reparations, al- 
though she had not sent a single soldier 
to Italy or fired a single shot on Italian soil; 
asked for and obtained the stripping of the 
city of Trieste and all of the Italian colonies, 
including those acquired long before Mus- 
solini came to power to ruin Italy. 

The Western World now knows that was 
wrong. We called the turn then but the 
boys wouldn't listen. Trieste still hangs and 
while I do not speak for anyone except my- 
self, it is my guess that there will be no EDC 
unless and until Trieste is taken off the 
hook and handed back to its rightful own- 
ers, who were then as they are now and will 
continue to be, secola secolorum, the only 
bulwark in the Mediterranean against God- 
less communism whether it be the original 
or the diluted satellite variety, with or with- 
out, the Yugo gimmick. Remember that 
France refuses to sign until the Saar is 
settled—at least that is what we are told. 
Scelba says that Italy will sign—but he has 
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a majority so slim—well you figure out how 
many votes he would pick up if Trieste was 
settled right. See what I mean. 

Yes, sir, that is what you are letting your- 
self in for, Johnnie, boy. But I have every 
confidence you will do, as you have always 
done, a first class job. Your record proves 
that. The grand lodge of Connecticut would 
not be what it is today but for your youth- 
ful enthusiasm, your 100 percent dedication, 
and that fine lawyer's brain that calculates 
risks and takes them. You have lived up to 
the great tradition of your predecessors in 
the office of Grand Venerable of Connecticut, 
Michaelangelo Russo, Anthony Tapogna and 
the late Gino Santella whom it was my 
honor to eulogize at Tampa. 

Of course you have not done this fine 
work all by yourself. You had the good 
fortune to be surrounded and supported by 
these fine officers, men, and women, who 
worked with you, and that is an attribute, 
an ability all its own. 

We know you will make good. We know 
that what is the grand lodge of Connecti- 
cut’s loss is the supreme lodge’s gain. And 
so in the name of the supreme body which 
I have the honor to speak for tonight, I bid 
you welcome and wish you every good wish. 
And to the grand lodge of Connecticut, to 
its fine officers and loyal members, the su- 
preme lodge sends its official greetings, its 
thanks, and its gratitude for the training, 
the discipline and most important of all, the 
opportunity it gave its sterling son now by 
the will of the delegates from all of the 
States of the Union, Supreme Orator of the 
Order Sons of Italy in America, the largest 
and oldest fraternal organization of our peo- 
ple in these United States. John, may God 
bless you and keep you, your lovely wife, and 
little Cart. 





George O. Walker, 77-Year-Old Saugus 
Town Meeting Member From Precinct 
3, Presented Resolutions Honoring Flag 
Day at Special Town Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions presented by 
Mr. George O. Walker, a leader in his 
community, who.has held many offices in 
veterans’ organizations in Lynn and in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

He is a past commander of Gen. 
Joseph E. Sanger Camp, Spanish War 
Veterans, a member of both the Ameri- 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and a member of the town meet- 
ing for many years. 

My attention was called to this reso- 
lution by the town moderator, Paul A. 
Haley, who states: 

Mr. Walker is a tower of strength to him 
in the Saugus Town Meeting. He is 77 years 
of age, the second oldest elected member of 
the town meeting. 


Town Moderator Paul A. Haley 
pointed out it was an honor to the town 
meeting to have such a proved servant 
in time of war similarly a loyal and pa- 
triotic citizen particpiating in his local 
government. 





The resolutions were read and voted 
unanimously by the town meeting just 
prior to the invocation and salute to the 
flag and playing of the National Anthem 
with which all town meetings in Saugus 
are opened. 

His resolutions, which follow, were 
read to the town meting by Town Mod- 
erator Paul A. Haley prior to the cus- 
tomary salute to the flag opening the 
meeting, and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the Continental Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as the national emblem 
of the United States of America, 177 years 
ago today; and 

Whereas by blood and sacrifice, its citizens 
have preserved the sanctity and integrity of 
its sovereignty, and have protected the rights 
and priveleges of its individual citizens, un- 
der Old Glory, and the Constitution; and 

Whereas under these rights, we today, on 
the anniversary of the birth of Old Glory, are, 
by this assembly, demonstrating the right 
of free assembly which might otherwise have 
been denied to each and all of us: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this assembly, in meeting 
assembled, give thanks to God for the free- 
dom we enjoy under the banner of Old Glory 
and the Constitution of the United States 
of America and that a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the records of this meeting. 





Separation of Church and State Defended 
in Sermon at Church Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Rev. George N. Mar- 
shall, minister, First Unitarian Church, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., along with an ex- 
tract of Mr. Marshall’s sermon preached 
June 13, 1954, as reported in the Niagara 
Falls Gazette: 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 15, 1954. 
Representative WimLLIaM E. MILLER, 
Fortieth Congressional District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: Enclosed is 
an extract of a sermon I preached June 13 at 
the First Unitarian Church, as reported in 
the Niagara Falls Gazette. 

I would be happy to have you note this 
statement and, if you care to, read it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as representing a 
viewpoint shared by many clergymen and 
church people. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce N. MARSHALL. 


—— 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE DEFENDED 
IN SERMON AT CHURCH HERE 

Four areas of concern exist for those anx- 
ious to defend the principle of the separation 
of church and State, the Reverend George N. 
Marshall stated yesterday in his sermon at 
the First Unitarian Church. The proposed 
change in the flag salute approved by a com- 
mittee of Congress, the Flanders amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
affirming the “authority and law of Jesus 
Christ,” the church loyalty oath amendment 
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recently adopted by the Califor 
ture and the released-time progra 
religious instruction in the public och ~ 
were listed by the Reverend mr. Marsha = 
representing areas where the church. vs 
issue is being challenged. es 
Asserting that fundamental to the 
ciples of the Founding Fathers is tyr" 
the separation of church and state, Mr ng 
shall warned his congregation that the 
strength and stability of the Americ; : 
system of democracy rest primarily os 
this separation. = 
Noting that Senator Jackson poj 

last Friday that separation of one on ; 
state is not the position of many Burepes 
countries, the minister said that many ie : 
icans are familiar with old-world patterns - 
church-state liaison, or are members of ec 
clesiastical institutions which in Europe rely 
upon the state for funds, educationa) ante, 
ance and special privileges, “so that there ig 
a constant reed for a steady and forcefy) edu. 
cational program to make clear to al! Amer. 
icans the primary need of freedom from 
church-state domination to insure the cons 
tinuity of the American way of life.” 


BILL OF RIGHTS CITED 


Noting that the first article of the Bi)! of 
Rights—“Congress shall make no laws re. 
specting the establishment of a religion of 
the free exercise thereof’”—was the Ist not 
the 5th or 12th amendment, thus indicat. 
ing its importance to the Founding Fathers 
he stated. “This judgment I would in my 
meek and mild way seek to underline. The 
stabilityof American democracy is due to the 
well-developed principles of that remark. 
able group of publicists, philosophers, states. 
men and rebels who fashioned this Nation 
in a creative age of turmoil, challenge and 
high decision. What they wrought in s0 
magnificent a moment remains the greatest 
instrumentality of government yet con- 
ceived. On this Flag Day weekend, it may 
be well for us to pause a moment in rever- 
ence and thoughtfulness for the achieve- 
ment of those who created a nation to in- 
sure the perpetuity of the flag today com- 
memorated. / 

“But let no false patriotism or heroics dis- 
place our concern. Let no smug compla- 
cency over the surviving power of our Nation 
creep in. Let us recall the warning of James 
Russell Lowell that this government will sur- 
vive only so long as the people remain true 
to the principles of the Founding Fathers.” 

Citing the proposed House amendment to 
the pledge of allegiance to read, “One nation, 
under God, indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for aH,” instead of the present wording, 
“one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all,” the Reverend Mr. Marshall 
asked: 


nia Legisia. 


QUARREL WITH GOD? 


“A minor point you say? Who wants to 
quarrel with God? That, indeed, wil! be the 
question the Representatives and Senators 
will say when the roll is called up yonder on 
Capitol Hill. Who wants to vote against 
God? Well, as someone who prays to God 
daily in the church, where democracy is con- 
cerned, I will vote against Him. Our democ- 
racy was not founded by God, but by men 
who fought with all the power and might 
and substance of their lives against a tyranny 
of the state and a fear of a greater tyranny of 
the church. The church and state; they 
must not meet; was the battle cry of the 
Revolution and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

“The second great area is that of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, the 
Planders amendment, reading, ‘This Nation 
devoutly recognizes the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ, savior and ruler of nations, 
through whom are bestowed the blessings of 
Almighty God.’ A harmless religious plati- 
tude, you say? What harm can it do? It 
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the grandmothers, ministers, and 
ee nok teachers: put it im and for- 
= tion cannot waste time over 
get it, & busy na ike 

jous manifestations. I would 1 to urge 
piMeonsideration, for the issue is not this 
simple. 

« Nation recognizes the authority and 
us af ees Christ. Does it? I thought that 
the authority we -—as @ govern- 

ent—was of the Constitution. Are we to 
saddenl¥ accept another authority and law? 
what of the citizen who does not recognize 
the authority and law of Jesus Christ. Are 
we to try and compel him to by laws? The 
Jew, the Unitarian, the humanist, the ag- 
nostic? What would that do to Jefferson 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
but was & Unitarian?” 

COMMUNISM IN CHURCHES 
“The area of loyalty oaths for churches as 
d in California shows this question of 
church control by state, or a cioser liai- 
gon between the two, not merely to be 
a Washington movement, but one through- 
out the land. Conceivably aimed at com- 
munism in churches, @ contradiction in 
terms, it would fall hardest on pacifist 
churches and ministers, who let it be said 
by a former Army chaplain, have their rights 
which all must protect. 

“The released time for religious instruction 
from schools is a final example of the breach 
in the wall of separation which has swept 
across the country, touching many commu- 
nities including our own. Ministers and 
church people interested in supporting the 
safeguards of democracy, as we know it in 
America, must reconsider their position. 
How can they oppose it in some areas when 
they organize for it in other areas? 

“Let it be clear, we stand foursquare 
against any breach in the wall of church and 
state. The separation is the basic instru- 
ment of our form of government, and we are 
called in this day to defend it in peril of 
losing our freedom of religion and freedom 
of conscience,” he said. 

The sermon was the third in a series on 
church-state issues which will conclude next 
Sunday morning at the First Unitarian 
Church, 





Less Travel Redtape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Sunday, June 20, 1954, 
entitled “Less Travel Redtape”’: 

Less TRAVEL REDTAPE 


One of the fastest growing industries of 
the postwar world is vacation travel. As a 
result of improved means of transportation 
and more money in average pocketbooks, it 
has widened from a carriage trade to a mass 
consumption enterprise. This has great eco- 
nomic as well as cultural significance. For 
example, tourism is one of the biggest busi- 
hesses in France and Italy and materially 


helps in maintaining the economies of these 
countries, 


Laws—in this case customs regulations— 
are slowly to catch up with this 
new fact of life. A basic step along this line 
was the adoption of two conventions by the 
recent International Conference on Tourism 
called by the United Nations, These, when 
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ratified by the participating states, will 
smooth to some extent the path of the 
traveler abroad. Many countries already 
offer the proposed facilities—and even more 
liberal ones—but these would bring the less 
generous nations into line. They also would 
make a start on a standardized system of 
regulations so that tourists eventually would 
not be faced with different lists of perplexing 
formalities at every frontier. 

One convention makes it somewhat easier 
for a traveler to take his car with him when 
he visits a foreign country. The other lists 
certain basic items, such as clothing, sports, 
photographic equipment and personal pos- 
sessions, each state would permit a tourist to 
bring in without charge. The United States 
and more than a score of other countries 
participating in the conference signed the 
conventions, which will come into effect 90 
days after 15 states ratify. Prompt action 
on this by Congress would not only give 
encouragement to the general effort to sim- 
plify world travel, but would serve self- 
interest as well. For Americans comprise 
the greatest number of globetrotters, and are 
increasingly turning from Europe’s beaten 
paths to less charted ones in remoter areas. 





Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, entitled “Who's 
Delinquent—Juveniles, Parents, Com- 
munities?” 

They call it the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Young people running wild, getting into 
trouble, causing damage, hurting themselves 
and others, and making everybody wonder 
“What are we going to do about them?” 

Our first reaction and error is to over- 
simplify the situation. 

Of course, we are exasperated when teen- 
agers become promiscuous, intoxicated, as- 
sault law-abiding people, or break into a 
public building and maliciously destroy val- 
uable property. 

Mocking every standard of good conduct 
and character. 

Seeing them headed for disaster, we want 
to do something to save them. 

But how and what? 

First off, let us try for perspective. 

The juveniles themselves are not entirely 
to blame. There are also delinquent parents 
and delinquent communities. 

Just because 5 percent of our children go 
wrong is no reason for taking a dim view of 
the younger generation. And the same ap- 
plies to parents and communities. The pre- 
#ponderant majority of children, parents, and 
communities are doing a fine job of living up 
to their responsibilities, and they deserve 
great credit for doing so. ; 

To protect them we must salvage the few 
whose bad example could infect all. 

A recent headline of a New York paper 
bluntly informed us that “accused slayer of 
4, child of drunken parents.” 

A probation report 8 years before pictured 
the accused slayer as a child of drunken 
parents with “neurotic conflicts so serious 
that it would take some time to straighten 
them out, if they could be straightened out.” 
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At the age of 17 he was described as “with- 
out aim and ambition, with a hard and cyn- 
ical outlook on life.” 

After growing up in a sordid home and 
seeing the hypocrisy of adults in the world 
around him, preaching one thing, and doing 
Just the opposite, perhaps he didn’t have 
much of a chance to be normal. 

Now he must answer for the four lives he 
destroyed. . 

This is the point of no return, the final 
degradation to which any delinquency may 
lead, unless it is caught and cured in time. 

Strong measures involving the use of 
youth service boards, psychiatrists, social 
workers, juvenile courts might have redeem- 
ed him before it was too late. 

Eight years ago the report on him stated: 
“He seems to have developed a definite anti- 
social pattern of behavior, and obviously has 
profited little by his institutional treatment 
and supervision.” 

Today, four lives plus his own have been 
the price of neglect. 

For some time now the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
United States Senate has been exploring all 
phases of this difficult problem. Its interim 
report warns us that the Nation is losing its 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 

We devote much attention, energy, and ree 
sources, rightly so, to the fight against com- 
munism both at home and abroad. We are 
waging that fight to keep this Nation free. 
To what avail is that fight if the moral fiber 
of more and more of our children is being 
undermined? These are the children who 
will one day become our Nation’s leaders. 
It is for them that we are fighting to keep 
America free. 

The time has come to declare all-out war 
on juvenile delinquency. To turn the losing 
tide of battle, we must immediately dedicate 
to the waging of this war, whatever efforts 
and resources that are necessary. There is no 
longer time for feints and skirmishes. 

From 10 to 17 years of age—that is the 
time of a child’s life that delinquency occurs 
most frequently. ‘ 

The stream of children through the Na- 
tion’s juvenile courts grew from 300,000 in 
1945 to 385,000 in 1952, and only 6 percent of 
this increase is due to the enlarged juvenile 
population. 

This trend becomes more serious when it is 
realized that there are at least three young 
offenders brought to the attention of the 
police for every child actually brought before 
the courts. 


It is not confined to big cities. It applies 
to all economic groups. Rich families as 
well as poor families suffer from, these 
tragedies. 

Juvenile delinquency does not result from 
a single cause. One delinquent child has 
been strictly disciplined from birth. An- 
other has been subjected to little or no 
parental control. Some boys and girls have 
suffered gross neglect. Others have been 
overprotected by their parents. Both read 
comic books and watch crime programs on 
television. No child is born delinquent, but 
he is subject to a wide variety of influences 
and conditions which tend to either lessen or 
increase his chances of going astray. 

He is subjected, first of all, to the profound 
influence exerted by his parents and im- 
mediate family. The child of parents who 
provide affectionate and consistent care, cor- 
rect instruction and example, who can offer 
support and protection and yet give suffi- 
cient freedom for growth and development 
has found the world a friendly place. He 
has not built up abnormal hostilities. He 
has learned to trust others. He feels worthy 
of love and respect. He faces new situa- 
tions with at least some security and con- 
fidence. A solid foundation has been laid in 
conjunction with school and church for the 
development of normal self-discipline and 
self-control, 
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Many delinquent boys and girls, however, 
do not come from homes marked by internal 
conflict and abnormal family relationships. 

Through both acts of commission and 
omission, larger society may and does con- 
tribute to delinquency. The child who is 
denied acceptance and opportunity because 
of his race, religion, or nationality, for exam- 
ple, may learn to hate and rebel against the 
community, even though he has received 
affection and guidance at home. The child 
exposed to adult example of vice and crime, 
reared in neighborhoods whose most influ- 
ential and well-to-do residents are rack- 
eteers, may grow up into a life of crime de- 
spite the devoted efforts of law-abiding par- 
ents. So may the perfectly normal urge for 
achievement, for new experiences, for adven- 
ture and excitement lead to delinquency in a 
community which fails to make provision 
for meeting these needs through adequate 
school, work, recreational, and leisure-time 
programs. 

There are other pervasive influences. 

The materialism of our age, with its em- 
phasis on getting ahead, putting too much 
emphasis on financial success, subjects chil- 
dren to great strain and oftentimes frustra- 
tion. Modern advertising coupled with easy 
pay-as-you-ge plans, which divert too much 
income to keeping up with the neighbors, 
may throw added strains upon family life, 
causing undue frictions and tensions. 

TV, movies, radio, and comics must be con- 
sidered for their influence on a child’s atti- 
tude toward the standards of society and 
his sense of right and wrong. 

All measures which improve family and 
community life for children help to prevent 
delinquency. 

Perhaps you have seen gangs of boys and 
girls roaming the downtown streets at night 
looking for excitement. 

They will find it the wrong way, unless we 
provide them with a happy and useful re- 
lease for their boundless energy. 

Truancy is one of the first symptoms of 
delinquency. 

Falling in with dubious companions is 
another. 

It has long been recognized that young- 
sters on the verge of delinquency do not par- 
ticipate in many community services. This 
is true of the juvenile who joins a street 
corner gang. The aggressive pattern of the 
group behavior, and the drive on the part of 
its members for exciting and new adven- 
tures, makes it difficult for recreational and 
group work agencies to meet the needs of 
this group. Supported in their rebellion 
against society by the “gang,” individual 
members recognize no need for, and do not 
seek help from, case work agencies or men- 
tal health clinics. 

There appears to be rea] need for educa- 
tional, recreational, social service, and men- 
tal health agencies to reexamine programs 
to the end of more adequately serving the 
unreached youngster. This is said, without 
in any way repudiating the valuable work 
that these agencies are presently doing. In 
fact, they are deserving of much greater 
support. 

How to handle a delinquent? 

Should we punish him or give him cor- 
rective treatment? 

That depends upon the individual boy or 
girl and the nature of the delinquent act. 

Whatever the nature or history of the 
offense, efforts should be made, of course, to 
save the child from a delinquent career. 
On the other hand, the rights of the public 
must be fully recognized. A citizen is en- 
titled to protection from bodily harm and 
theft or destruction of his property, whether 
these acts are committed by either juveniles 
or adults. 

Law-enforcement agencies can't do the 
job alone. 

Perhaps we need a national institute of 
juvenile delinquency for fact-finding, train- 
ing of personnel to deal with wayward youth, 
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and to develop techniques in preventing, 
controlling, and treating juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The problem evolves out of at least two 
basic causes, as Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, a 
social welfare expert, testified. One, what 
goes on inside a youngster (his emotional 
life, his conflicts, his difficulties, his internal 
problems); and the other major influence is, 
what goes on around him, in his home, in 
his community. 

The schools, the churches, the people in 
the neighborhood, all have contributions to 
make for the well-being of youth. 

For, in the last analysis, juvenile delin- 
quency points to adult failure somewhere 
along the line. 





General Fellers Denounces Circumvention 
of United States Constitution, Over- 
commitments in Foreign Lands, and 
Demands that American Youth Be Free 
To Seek Destiny in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp and call the attention of 
Members of Congress to the following 
address delivered by Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, retired, in connection with the 
second annual Flag Day dinner at the 
Adelphia Hotel in Philadelphia the eve- 
ning of June 14, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Flag Committee, and your guests, I hold that 
it is a distinct honor to address the second 
annual Flag Day dinner here in Philadelphia. 
And for this opportunity I am most grateful. 
It is indeed appropridte and reassuring to 
pay tribute to our flag, in Philadelphia, where 
American liberty was cradled. And where 
the immortal Betsy Ross, at the invitation of 
General Washington, made our first Ameri- 
can flag. 

This occasion today is especially signifi- 
cant, in view of the present nationwide ten- 
dency to play down—even to neutralize— 
pure patriotism. This unfortunate trend is 
especially prevalent in some of our colleges. 
As the result of personal inquiry, I have 
found that students in certain leading insti- 
tutions are being taught that patriotism is 
old-fashioned. They are being taught that 
it is proper to display the flag, upon occasion, 
but that to wave our flag is a sign of narrow 
nationalism, which might react unfavorably 
upon some of our foreign friends. 

Such an inglorious attitude toward the 
Stars and Stripes is intended to relegate the 
high virtue of patriotism into disrepute. 
And for patriotism, some would have us sub- 
stitute internationalism. After, such an at- 
titude is inculcated into a generation of col- 
lege students, the next step is easy. 

Our mission then becomes not the salva- 
tion of America and our own souls, but 
rather our mission becomes one of saving 
the world—despite the fact that some of the 
world doesn’t want to be saved. This highly 
sophisticated international undertaking, in 
turn, leads to the buying of friendship—just 
as if friendship could be bought. And to 
insure success of the expansive undertaking, 
we find it necessary to clothe ourselves with 
the attributes of imperialism. But should 
our global undertaking falter, it must, we are 
told, be reinforced with more dollars and 
even with the blood of our youth. 
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Our flag, like our religious 
thing to which we all turn in at 
Let me give an illustration of what ae 
means to soldiers. ~ fag 

During the dark days of Bat 
surrender of MacAfthur's forces wae mnt 
nent, a handful of spirited Uniteq eeu 
cavalrymen decided that they woulq no a 
render. It would mean certain death i¢ - 
were caught, but somehow they man a 
escape into the great Zambales ioe 
Range of Luzon, which parallels the ont 
Sea. There they hid out for 3 long ing 
Loyal Filipinos, at the risk of torture 
death, gave warning when Japs came pn 
And what did these cavalrymen take =a 
them into the Zambales Mountain fasty, -: 
It was the American flag—the colors ea 
defeated 26th Cavalry. = 

On sunshiny days when the mountaj 
passes were clear of the enemy, these beat 
can patriots unfurled their emblem of jon 
dom into the breeze, and they lay there , 
the hour feasting on its glory. " 

While Manila was being liberated. these 
lads made their way through the battle. 
lines and proudly presented their honored 
flag to General MacArthur. Throughout the 
Japanese occupation, the colors of the 26th 
Cavalry had never been hauled down. 

I should like to hear some of our promis. 
cuous internationalists tell these hard. 
bitten cavalrymen not to wave the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Shortly after Japan's surrender, your 
speaker of tonight, together with less than 
a dozen officers and’a small color guard, 
stood at the American Embassy in Tokyo 
and General MacArthur, visibly moved, or 
dered the Stars and Stripes raised over the 
Embassy. It was the end of a long and frus. 
trating and heartbreaking and bloody trail, 
And as our beautiful flag unfurled in the 
blue over Tokyo, emotion shook everyone of 
us to the marrow of his bones. 

I tell you our flag does have a meaning, 
And if it ever loses its meaning, it will not 
only be the end of freedom in America, it 
will be the end of freedom everywhere, 


THE RED THREAT 


Today America faces greater danger than 
ever before in our history. The issues are 
joined. The Kremlin dictatorship over a 
population of 800 million is committed to 
world domination. The United States is the 
only power strong enough and willing to 
meet this challenge. Neither side wants 
total war, but each will doubtless accept 
total war than yield to the other. 

The Communist cause is the most un 
Godly and brutal yet devised. And the tragic 
element in this conflict is that we, ourselves, 
in a measure are responsible for some of the 
danger we face. It was we who in 1933 recog- 
nized Russia, when her Communist experi- 
ment was on the verge of collapse. It was 
our World War II European effort which en- 
abled the Red army to move deep into Europe 
and remain there. It was we who insisted on 
unconditional surrender, thereby removing 
the straitjacket—Germany and Japan 
which had long been holding Russia out of 
China. 

In all these and in similar events it would 
seem as if a sinister and invisible hand were 
controlling our destiny. Each step we took 
in the international field appeared innocent 
and inescapable, but the sum total under 
mined our strength while it strengthened 
the Soviet Union. Thus, many of our own 
faulty decisions have contributed to the 
Communist conspiracy, the most ruthless 
and diabolical conspiracy for world doml- 
nation in all history. 


OUR GLOBAL UNDERTAKING 


For more than 20 years our Government 
has pursued the policy that certain strategic 
materials—those materials essential to world 
industry and our survival—should be 0b 
tained from overseas. This policy was de 
cided, despite the fact all the strategic ma 
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require can be found in the Western 
sre, which we know we can defend. 
Nevertheless, the argument was advanced 
that we would leave the strategic materials 
¢ the Western Hemisphere in the ground, 
= e reserve, while we encouraged 
foreigners to develop strategic materials on 
wnich our very survival depends. Funds 
were made available to foreign powers for 
the development of their resources. And 
strangely, the most favored nation was Rus- 
via, And who, you may ask, originated this 
scheme? It was none other than the late 
Harry Dexter White, one-time No. 2 in the 
Treasury Department and long-time FBI- 
reported Communist spy. 

The next step for the internationalist 
was easy. Since we were making ourselves 
dependent upon strategic materials to be 
drawn from the four corners of the world, 
we must create the necessary military forces 
to guard them, wherever they might be 
found. Henceforth, it became clear that 
war, anywhere on the globe, might deny us 
some of those materials. If they were to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, disaster would 
be upon us. Therefore, we must guard our 
security by entering the war. 

In 1952 the State Department announced 
its policy: “There are no longer any wars. 
«** There are no more sidelines for a 
nation to sit on. * * * The only way to 
avoid being drawn into war is to prevent 
war.” 

This policy—that we must intervene in 
every war—has never been repudiated. The 
global allocation of our forces—Americans 
in uniform are serving in 63 countries or 
foreign areas—has given rise to critical 
issues. Since the framers of our Constitu- 
tion did not shape it to provide for our 
present global undertakings, the Constitu- 
tion itself is being circumvented, even super- 
seded by treaties, which if properly made 
becomes the supreme law of the land. 


STATUS OF FORCES 


It is well known that the GI’s stationed in 
foreign lands are usually considered as our 
best American ambassadors. Nevertheless, 
all self-respecting peoples naturally resent 
foreign troops stationed within their coun- 
try. To make this situation more tolerable 
to our allies, our Government has made a 
concession known as the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

This agreement denies the full protection 
of the United States Constitution to service- 
men and women stationed overseas. If an 
American member of a United States mili- 
tary unit commits a criminal or civil offense 
while serving abroad, he is subject to trial 
and punishment under foreign law. This 
may well deny him the protection of our 
Constitution, its Bill of Rights, writ of Ha- 
beus Corpus and trial by jury. 

The irony of such an arrangement fs obvi- 
ous. Here in the United States, the Con- 
stitution extends protection to fifth amend- 
ment Communists. But under the Status 
of Forces Treaty, full protection by the same 
Constitution is denied to servicemen who 
have been ordered to duty overseas by their 
own Government. 

Now it is an established principle of in- 


rials we 
Hemisph‘ 


as an all-tim 


- ternational law that when one nation in- 


vites the military forces of another nation to 
help defend it, the inviting nation waives 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over the visit- 
ing foreigners. Moreover, this principle is 
much older than international law. It goes 
back to the Bible. 

It will be recalled that in the Acts of the 
Apostles, “Certain of the Jews banded to- 
gether and bound themselves under a curse 
saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul.” But Paul the 
Apostle was a Roman citizen and he ap- 
pealed unto Caesar for protection. 

Palestine at that time was under Roman 
Tule and the Roman officials there recog- 
nized Paul’s right and took the stand that 
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“It is not the manner of the Romans to de- 
liver any man to die.” And Paul, the 
Apostle, was not turned over to those who 
had sworn to kill him. For he was a Roman, 
under the jurisdiction and protection of the 
Romans. And the Romans assumed their 
responsibility to their citizens and saved 
Paul from death. 

It is my understanding that several hun- 
dred American GI's have—under the Status 
of Forces Treaty—been tried for civil 
or criminal offenses in foreign courts. 
There they were sentenced and jailed by the 
foreign government. A test case is now 
being made by a patriotic organization in 
Washington known as the Defenders of the 
American Constitution. 

It is the case of Pvt. Richard Thomas 
Keefe, and it is the intention of the defend- 
ers to carry his case to the Supreme Court. 
The defenders hold that under our Consti- 
tution, Private Keefe should be returned to 
the jurisdiction of the United States courts 
and that he should be released from French 
imprisonment immediately and returned to 
his native land. 

Since today some 55 percent of our Armed 
Forces are serving overseas, is it any wonder 
that conscription is necessary? Is it any 
wonder that West Point now suffers from 
the greatest number of vacancies in its his- 
tory? Is it any wonder that morale is low 
in the Military Establishment? 


CONTAINMENT 


Our determination to oppose the Commu- 
nist dream of world domination—which I 
am sure we all endorse—led us to adopt a 
policy of containment against Red aggres- 
sion. Mr. George Kennan, formerly Chief 
of the Department of State planning staff, 
is credited with having originated the con- 
tainment concept. 

Briefly, it provides that we shall meet 
Communist aggression, when and where it 
may occur, with an equal counterforce. 
Such a proposal really means that the NATO 
peoples, some 350 million strong, are being 
called upon physically to contain the Com- 
munist population onf some 800 million peo- 
ples. On the basis of manpower resources 
alone, this containment policy has led us 
into an insuperable military undertaking. 

This concept of physical containment is 
being implemented in Europe, where our 
Ground and Air Forces are tremendously 
outnumbered. It was tried out in Korea, 
where we now are experiencing an uneasy 
truce. And at the moment the tragic course 
of Communist aggression in Indochina chal- 
lenges our leadership. Whether or not to 
contain Communist aggression in this far- 
flung tropical country is the question. 

INTERVENTION 


Today our entry into the Indochina war 
would seem very likely. Speaking at West 
Point some 6 months ago, Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, twice 
stressed. that it was inconceivable that we 
would permit the French to lose in Indo- 
china. Since no one has expected the 
French to win their 7-year struggle, the 
admiral’s statement is laden with meaning. 

Press dispatches of a week ago revealed 
that the President recently might have asked 
the Congress to declare war against the Com- 
munist rebel forces in Indochina if Great 
Britain had been willing to go along. For- 
tunately, to my mind, Great Britain held us 
back. 

The military picture in Indochina fs not 
widely understood. In the first place, all of 
the natives except puppets are unalterably 
opposed to French imperialism. When the 
present war started, the natives were fighting 
for independence. Only puppets and mer- 
cenaries supported the French. Then the 
Communists, as is their technique, came in 
to support the rebels. Although the French 
need help, American forces or any other 
white forces would not be well received by 
the natives. 
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Indochina has been liked unto the end 
domino of a domino set standing on end 
and close together. If the first domino falls, 
the others in turn go down. Likewise, it is 
argued, if Indochina falls, neighboring 
powers will also fall in quick succession— 
Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Philippines, and Australia. 

Now suppose that the United States forces 
intervene, that the Reds are decisively de- 
feated, and Indochina is liberated. Would 
the corollary to the domino story follow? 
Would a liberated Indochina save Thailand, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Australia? 

It is Communist technique to attack from 
within. First the opposition is liquidated 
and Communists put in control. Then from 
neighboring satellites or from Russia her- 
self, munitions and Red volunteers are fed 
to the Communist rebels. There seems no 
basis for the belief that the liberation of 
Indochina would guarantee Communist in- 
activity in neighboring states. 

A free Indochina could not be considered 
as a telling lesson to the Communists. Just 
as our intervention in Korea failed to dis- 
courage the Communist war in Indochina, 
likewise our intervention in Indochina will 
not prevent Communist activities nearby. 
Does the United States, or would a south- 
east Asia treaty organization, were it formed, 
have the forces to intervene successively in 
the several countries south of Red China and 
Tibet? 

Our intervention would be a very great 
psychological blunder. It would be used by 
the Kremlin to prove that America has ag- 
gressive intent. Today the Kremlia is wag- 
ing an intensive hate America campaign. 

In Europe the Kremlin can point to our 
Armed Forces on the Rhine as a visible sym- 
bol of American aggressive intent. The 
Kremlin can point to our intervention in 
Korea as American imperialism. Interven- 
tion in Indochina would clinch the charge. 
To the Soviet people, who find it most diffi- 
cult to learn the truth of the outside world, 
these reports of oux farflung military activ- 
ities are made to appear as convincing proof 
that we, and not Russia, seek world domi- 
nation. And the Kremlin finds these charges 
a much needed unifying agency for the en- 
slaved Soviet people. 

Now let us suppose that we intervene in 
Indochina and that soon all Communists 
have been killed or captured or driven out. 
In a free election, Indochina might still vote 
Communist. Could we continue then to im- 
pose another form of government upon the 
natives? 

Intervention in Indochina might Iintice 
Red China to send peoples’ volunteer forces 
on precisely the same scale and terms as in 
Korea. Even if cooperative, Allied ground 
forces would be enormously outnumbered. 
And the Red Chinese Air Force, which is now 
the fourth largest in the world, could lend 
more support than it did in Korea. 

There will be little help from Chiang Kal- 
shek, because he cannot threaten the main- 
land until the Red Chinese Air Force is 
neutralized. And only the United States 
could effect this neutralization. Syngman 
Rhee’s forces, for the most part, are pinned 
down on the-38th parallel. He could not 
deplete this command for major operations 
in Indochina. : 

Our intervention in Indochina could lead 
to a full-scale modern war. Suppose while 
we are heavily committed, war starts in 
Korea. Decision to resume war there is not 
in our hands. Rather, it is in the hands of 
the Reds, or possibly President Rhee. 

Trouble is also brewing between Israel and 
the Arab States. And when the time is ripe, 
France’s north African colonies are set ta 
revolt. In view of our strategic air bases in 
north Africa, what shall be our stand if this 
new colonial war comes to pass? 

With a third of our Armed Forces pinned 
down in Europe and another third backing 
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Syngman Rhee in Korea, it ts conceivable 
that intervention in Indochina could lead to 
our participation in war against Red China, 
as well as to war in the Middle East and 
north Africa. And mind you, all this could 
happen to us, while not a single Red soldier 
is committed to battle. Such a predicament 
would indeed be to the advantage of the 
Kremlin. Nevertheless, the probability of 
our entering the war somewhere in southeast 
Asia is very great. 

Within 5 or 6 months it is likely that 
in British Malaya, the British may then find 
it is to their interest to lead us into inter- 
vention. A recent remark attributed to 
Prime Minister Churchill is significant: 
“While the American public is now against 
entering the war, public thinking can be 
changed by two Eisenhower TV appeals.” 

Already, every American boy is subject to 
the draft. To raise more troops would re- 
quire a full-scale mobilization including 
universal military training. It would put 
America on an indefinite wartime basis. And 
our budget, out of balance for years, would 
skyrocket. Continued unbalanced budgets 
will leave a heritage of debt to our youth 
which they can never shoulder. 

I hold that military intervention in south- 
east Asia would be the greatest mistake of 
our times. It could lead to no decision and 
no end of trouble. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 


‘Thus we see that the world has never been 
more turbulent than it is today. Our com- 
mitments by treaty and by moral obliga- 
tion are global. For the past two decades 
we have been moving inexorably toward the 
vortex of this turbulance. Is it any wonder 
that citizens, by the millions demanded the 
Bricker amendment as asafeguard? It is my 
sincere hope that this demand will continue 
until adequate constitutional safeguards are 
established. 


SOLUTION TO RED THREAT 


The question, of course, arises, if we fail to 
intervene in Indochina, will not Red Rus- 
sia and Red China absorb one small nation 
after another, until all Asia is under the 
Kremlin heel? Of course, this is the Kremlin 
objective. 

In those countries where there is a gen- 
wine desire to fight communism, where the 
people sincerely ask for help, we should sup- 
ply weapons to their ground forces. Under 
certain conditions and if our own security 
is threatened, it might be indicated to ex- 
tend sea and air support only. The greatest 
military authority on the Far East is Douglas 
MacArthur. I will read you his testimony 
under oath: “No man in his right mind 
would advocate sending American ground 
forces into continental China. It would be 
reckless and foolish for the United States 
even to consider it.” 

I should like to amplify this statement. 
‘The use of American ground forces on the 
continent of Asia or Europe is unjustified 
and if continued will lead to disaster. War 
on the mainland of the Eurasian Continent 
should be conducted entirely from the air 
with sea support, and without the use of 
ground forces. We cannot match the Com- 
munist ground forces. Our best hope lies 
in overwhelming American air supremacy. 
But, after all, is war the proper agency to 
resolve the Communist threat? History in- 
dicates otherwise. World War I made Com- 
munist Russia possible. World War II made 
Red China possible. World war III will ex- 
tend communism all over Asia and Europe. 
Even the United States of America will be 
compelled to go totalitarian. 

The task of meeting the Red threat is not 
at all insurperable, because communism 
itself, contains the seeds for its own destruc- 
tion. Communist powers are strongest on 
their borders; they are most vulnerable deep 
within these borders. Despite this fact, we 
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continue to attack Red strength and avoid 
Red weakness. 

It will take more intelligent planning than 
has been devoted to it in the past, if we are 
to exterminate the Red menace. The solu- 
tion does not lie in southeastern Asia, where 
I am certain the Kremlin would enjoy our 
intervention. The solution lies within the 
Soviet Union itself. The Kremlin’s great 
weakness is her tremendously dissatisfied 
population. Fifteen million of the Soviet 
people are in slave labor camps being worked 
and starved to death. This means that every 
family in the Soviet Union has a relative or 
member in a slave labor camp. The Soviet 
peoples are living under their own military 
occupation. They don’t like it. 

There are two great fears in the Soviet 
Union. First, the peoples fear of the Krem- 
lin and second, the Kremlin’s fear of the peo- 
ple. These fears are in equilibrium, held so 
by the bayonet. Once the people fear the 
Kremlin less, than the Kremlin fears the 
people, then Kremlin domination will come 
to an end. 

How can we find a solution in southeast 
Asia, when our real enemy is the Kremlin? 
Why not, therefore, create overwhelming 
American air supremacy as a war deterrent, 
or instrument of massive retaliation, should 
war be forced upon us. With this deterrent 
in being and ready to strike, we should with- 
draw American diplomatic recognition. 
This would give the greatest possible en- 
couragement to the enslaved Soviet peoples. 
It would close the Soviet Embassy and other 
agencies in the United States from which 
most Communist activities in our country 
are financed. It would deal a mortal blow 
to most subversive programs in the United 
States. 

At the same time we should assist the anti- 
Communist underground in a vast educa- 
tional program to convince the Soviet peo- 
ple that, we want peace—not war—and that 
we will never again recognize the Kremlin 
dictatorship. 

The recent cracks in the Kremlin’s MVD, 
the desertion of key MVD agents in Japan, 
Australia, and Europe, together with reliable 
reports from inside the Soviet Union, disclose 
that since Stalin’s death, the Kremlin grip 
on the Soviet people is not firm. 


Let us therefore avoid panic over condi- 
tions in Indochina, Rather let us take 
immediate steps to confine the Kremlin’s 
attention to its own internal turbulence. 
With overwhelming airpower we can deter 
war. Meanwhile, there is real hope that 
during the time thus gained, the Soviet peo- 
ple and Red army itself will eventually 
overthrow the dictatorship of the Kremlin. 


AMERICAN YOUTH HERITAGE 


And now, as America is plagued and tor- 
mented and bedeviled with trouble, what of 
our great heritage cam we pass on to our 
youth? 

If we continue to subject our Constitution 
and our law and our Armed Forces to the 
will of foreign peoples, then our youth will 
have no heritage of freedom. They will soon 
be victims of enslavement. It is imperative 
that we take our own destiny in our own 
hands, that we unshackle ourselves from 
foreign domination and proceed immediately 
to do precisely what is best for America. 

This is not a selfish stand. We are the 
only great roadblock in the Kremlin’s march 
to world domination. When liberty dies in 
America, the curtain will ring down every- 
where on man's vast hope for freedom. 


May this then be our prayer on Flag Day, 
1954, in Philadelphia: That we create over- 
whelming airpower, without conscription; 
that we exploit the Kremlin’s weakness and 
avoid its strength; that our youth be free 
to seek its own destiny here in America; that 
the Stars and Stripes fly over an independ- 
ent, sovereign United States, in perpetuity. 


June 99 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 195 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, op May 
6, 1954, President Eisenhower signed the 
McGregor bill, officially designated gg 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

This legislation, enacted by the Re. 
publican 83d Congress, reflected the deep 
concern of the American people arising 
from the deficiencies in the Nations 
road system. 

Our people wanted a modern road sys. 
tem in keeping with the progress of g 
growing Nation. The Republican Cop. 
gress and the administration has pro. 
vided them with tools to help build that 
kind of a road system, one that will 
bring the Nation’s antiquated highways 
up to the standards necessary. Vehicy. 
lar traffic imposed today upon our jp. 
adequate road system exceeds 500 billion 
motor-vehicle miles annually. It was 
high time we met this problem squarely, 

As finally signed into law, the Fed. 
eral Highway Act authorizes expendi. 
tures of $966 million in each of the fis. 
cal years 1956 and 1957. ‘This, for the 
first time in history, allocates for road 
construction in your home town and 
mine, on the farm to market roads our 
busy farmers travel daily, and on the 
highway between States so necessary for 
defense, almost all of the taxes collected 
from the people on gasoline and motor 
oils. 

This $966 million for each of the 2 
fiscal years ahead exceeds the amount 
provided for highway construction in 
the Nation by $253,500,000 more than in 
any previous year in our history. 

The McGregor highway bill contains 
many important changes benefiting 
those who use our roads and highways 
for business and pleasure- For the first 
time the Congress, under Republican 
leadership, recognized the need for im- 
proving our 40,000 miles of interstate 
highways, providing $175 million for this 
job. A new formula was adopted, pro- 
viding an apportionment of one-half on 
population, and one-half on section 21, 
the formula which has historically been 
applicable to our 3-system network 
of roads. The modification in the for- 
mula for apportionment of the increased 
interstate road fund allocates a greater 
amount proportionately to those heavily 
populated States wherein the cost of the 
interstate system, due to our growilg 
traffic burden, is so great. 

Our interstate road system is part and 
parcel of our primary and urban road 
systems. The Republican Congress, 
therefore, adopted a new method of 
matching funds on a 60 percent Federal 
and a 40 percent State basis. This Re- 
publican-sponsored matching ratio will 
encourage less populous States to im- 
prove the relatively small but highly im- 
portant mileage of the interstate system 
within those States, 
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another major change in this Repub- 
lican administration’s approach to sup- 
plying our States with the tools for 
building modern road systems is also 
rovided in the McGregor bill. It gives 
all States & greater degree of adminis- 
trative control over their own roads in- 
cluded in their Federal-aid secondary 
systems. They have the right under 
this law to specify the kind of planning, 
design, and construction for their sec- 
ondary roads, including farm-to-market 
roads, which their own State highway 
departments consider necessary. This 
means there is no longer the unnecessary 
interference from the Federal Bureau of 
ublic Roads. Under the highway con- 
struction law which the President has 
praised so highly, county, township, and 
State officials are now able to use their 
Federal funds on secondary roads with- 
out rigid adherence to Federal specifi- 
cations which often in the past have pre- 
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vented the construction of needed roads 
in many sections of our rural area in the 
Nation. 

In addition, the McGregor Act pro- 
vides a better working procedure with 
regard to forest highways, parkways, and 
other roads on federally owned lands 
within many of our great States. 

This legislation corrects a basic neg- 
lect on the part of previous administra- 
tions to recognize the fact that this is 
an expanding Nation, with a growing 
economy, and with a people moving for- 
ward to a busier and better life. 

First. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to turn over to any State 
highway department on request full 
jurisdiction over the engineering and 
construction of farm-to-market roads. 


Second. It improves and enlarges au- 
thorization for our national system of 
interstate highways, allowing our States 
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on a 60-40 matching basis to complete 
the road nets vital to our security. 

Third. Most important of all to many 
communities, the new Highway Con- 
struction Act provides for the transfer 
of funds between primary, secondary, 
and urban roads, providing the flexibil- 
ity necessary to meet needs which may 
vary from State to State. 

This is a truly modern Highway Con- 
struction Act, geared to the needs of 
our people. It is a workable system, 
containing provisions which many of us 
have known -to be desirable for years. 
Our very security may be at stake: a 
fact President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican Congress recognized at the 
outset. 

Our people will recognize the improve- 
ments by comparing the Highway Act of 
1952 to the McGregor Highway Act of 
1954, now signed into law by our Re- 
publican President. 
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($217 200,000) | ($315,000,000) | (Sins nootoo) | (210,000,000) iss ane ($175,000,000) 

ise (approximate) Perey (approximate) ~— (approximate) 
Alabama $5, 254, 353 $6, 722, 000 $4, 071, 630 $5, 209, 000 $1, 767, 190 $2, 261, 000 
Arisons 3, 682, 659 4, 711, 000 2, 508, 001 3, 208, 000 524, 664 671, 000 
Arkansas 4, 099, 014 5, 244, 000 3, 280, 781 4, 197, 000 754, 576 965, 000 
California 11, 302, 419 14, 459, 000 5, 819, 399 7, 444, 000 11, 990, 492 15, 339, 000 
Colorado 4, 430, 632 5, 668, 000 2, 959, 462 3, 776, 000 1, 121, 056 1, 434, 000 
eet RE BIER (LS EE eG A TE: SEF 1, 596, 556 2, 042, 000 804, 37! 1, 029, 000 2, 612, 362 3, 342, 000 
RAMEE. ..ncncphcgtnohtateee Dindetabh ockacat vidscwccanstuesgsdapee’ 1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 276, 636 354, 000 
TERIA |: <:ccaaethe Reals Ba Bad je iatciphentridle darmakavicnsgai@tawiecs aaa’ 4, 000, 064 5, 117, 000 2, 614, 900 3, 345, 000 2, 418, 720 3, 094; 000 
9 RSE) 2 PE REE IEE IE LE EGET ED 6, 093, 832 7, 796, 000 4, 654, 049 5, 954, 000 1, 965, 808 2, 515, 000 
Sees. .<-=2,sde geet ead ntti ab ducsanniuGhensensik acdsee eed 3, 035, 086 3, 883, 000 2, 134, 840 2, 731, 000 259, 599 332) 000 
| SEES ED ILE ITS TES ALLE LE ETI 9, 485, 889 12, 135, 000 5, 165, 722 6, 608, 000 9, 433, 309 12, 068, 000 
ilk. <> csnck mata tha jadeknccont oo tcanirediemcaeas 5, 844, 963 7, 477, 000 4, 028, 914 5, 154, 000 3, 227, 030 4, 128, 000 
DARD, << ocx aa hol nsttbee Meee Wea whe ak chaok a nadie, tins obs cgtcidaoncate 5, 946, 365 7, 607, 000 4, 351, 647 5, 567, 000 1, 901, 372 2, 049, 000 
UAE: sn.< ads ORR RERK ta Bod Addn EAT a dln eusiaalisncokales 5, 975, 744 7, 645, 000 4, 183, 753 5, 352, 000 1, 267, 798 1, 622, 000 
SAS... sainknniin tate MeaiR etic cai anath ole kdoetsbtacpiocenianes asain tale tel 4, 538, 481 5, 806, 000 3, 767, 905 4, 820, 000 1, 400, 780 1, 792, 000 
Sea ce Se ene dee 3, 836, 826 4, 908, 000 2, 777, 082 3, 553, 000 1, 977, 289 2, 529, 000 
Maine ER SS 6 ESTEE SEE SEE SE SY NI RR is 2, 065, 955 2, 643, 000 1, 478, 426 1, 891, 000 563, 746 721. 000 
Misdiedtd ...... ssumcniieieds bhatin st, Ga sdk ecnice candachiceaas 2, 164, 618 2, 769, 000 1, 323, 108 1, 693, 000 2, 289, 281 2, 929, 000 
RIBAS eer eg ee te en ne eee ar 3, 127, 509 4, 001, 000 1, 161, 437 1, 486, 000 5, 614, 329 7, 182, 000 
SUUMINI:... .S ooR are E ES Sah eg SSCL, olin paitenria Bcquen ging 7, 641, 646 9, 776, 000 4, 662, 919 5, 965, 000 6, 277, 985 8, 031, 000 
Stash «20 ssemnibnaabedeEN ce abr nog DR Bae ciate onc aetna 6, 385, 910 8, 169, 000 4, 508, 055 5, 767, 000 2, 196, 488 2, 810, 000 
eto reer ee ee aed 4, 401, 911 5, 631, 000 3, 666, 740 4, 691, 000 746, 808 955, 000 
Misi... 3 ne ase ice ae eh rae ae 7, 177, 220 9, 181, 000 4, 856, 080 6, 212, 000 3, 321, 025 4, 250. 000 
Rea «cite aia eM ee 4, 945, 242 6, 326, 000 3, 401, 828 4, 352, 000 317, 626 406, 000 
A «cca Ae a ar cca pan Sachin a ca aciatininiidaetginnliied 4, 801, 122 6, 142, 000 3, 404, 259 4, 355, 000 791, 122 1, 012, 000 
Nevada ee en Oe adie 3, 179, 310 4, 067, 000 , 2, 718, 000 102, 729 131, 000 
Weer IMO ue TE Se me oneal 1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 1, 029, 000 399, 467 511, 000 
PURINE: cee amie en se Oo ee 3, 183, 593 4, 073, 000 1, 370, 000 5, 904, 745 7,554, 000 
ee MOEN. fc deer ee ere A sc cipeneume Soabans 4, 002, 794 5, 121, 000 3, 518, 000 442, 682 566, 000 
New York es 11, 573, 650 14, 806, 000 5, 933, 000 18, 029, 580 23, 064, 000 
OT Gh ENE 2 SE LTT TERT LE Tet 6, 101, 355 7, 805, 000 6, 667, 000 1, 733, 316 2, 217, 000 
North Dakota. REE act dbawcdddsnienemiedseapundsctmednnbhwaiibinn | 3, 572, 139 4, 570, 000 3, 318, 000 228, 084 292, 000 
Ohio a aI Nees ae de he 8, 586, 082 10, 984, 000 6, 681, 000 7, 805, 716 9, 985, 000 
ERTIES 86 ES eR EN SECTS END AE IT AE LEY ETD 5, 5 6, 741, 000 § 4, 827, 000 1, 473, 687 1, 885, 000 
OO cn ae ea 4, 5, 385, 000 " 3, 763, 000 1, 081, 596 1, 384, 000 
Reemavivenie dd steeds: «daa beaddiadlakcotaccae.omccaegsonsas 9,6 12, 363, 000 51, 7, 357, 000 10, 211, 618 13, 063, 000 
ele Balan. ict a kn Nia Wh ce ne Ned Meda Dn sans So ebwardbaxete ig 1, 543, 000 € 1, 029, 000 964, 266 1, 234, 000 
Mi TNR oh ee a a cadence as 3,4 4, 241, 000 , 745, 3, 512, 000 927, 881 1, 187, 000 
South Dakota....---...- fal Se a AS ee ag ee 3, 4, 920, 000 2, 746, 3, 514, 000 261, 991 335, 000 
ORE LT RELIES CAL LEE NE EL 5, 3: 6, 826, 000 , 158, 7 5, 320, 000 1, 950, 550 2, 495, 000 
SRNR Ge SS AP ere MIL Ce a a RRR 52 15, ¢ 20, 432, 000 10, 694, 852 13, 631, 000 6, 462, 029 8, 267, 000 
EIEN IGE ST SARE TIDE. TAR AEE 2, & 3, 621, 000 1, 872, 691 2, 396, 000 571, 559 731, 000 
Matas... RP ee Ghee, ti Ban otcy te etude ec hie 1, 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 210, 027 269, 000 
Virginia. cd pele eT Re ON Na are faa 4,6 5, 983, 000 3, 634, 841 4, 650, 000 2, 103, 426 2, 691, 000 
Washington....-...... Rete eS eee en ere 4, 5, 207, 000 2, 719, 183 3, 479, 000 2, 035, 293 2, 604, 000 
Wet Vireinis. ...c:001....i.3.....-.. 2,6 3, 435, 000 2, 337, 564 2, 990, 000 877, 871 1, 123, 000 
Wisconsin......._. fs, 7, 441, 000 4, OBS, 55s 5, 192, 000 2, 641, 382 3, 379, 000 
I en 3, 3, 928, 000 2, 080, 954 2, 662, 000 146, 664 188, 000 
a... Saree Hes rt REE GAS eae hty 1, 206 1, 543, 000 5 1, 029, 000 453, 586 580, 000 
District of Columbia... Pe ie Ae er oe RL ae 1, 206, 1, 543, 000 1, 029, 000 1, 165, 310 1, 491, 000 
WCU Gi a sae a eS ee a a 1, 278, 217 1, 635, 000 1, 709, 000 1, 159, 454 1, 483, 000 

Subtotal Interstate | Total 
State 1954 act 1954 act 3 1954 act 
1952 act 1952 act a 1952 act a 

00,000, 4 ($175,000,000) . ($875,000,000) 

($550,000,000) Geonames ($25,000,000) (approximate) (575,000,000) (approximate) 
I icp cae eA Rt a. i ecresilaratiin sods siamese etieatainnatiaidibslbee 11, 093, 173 14, 192, 000 $536, 065 $3, 528, 000 $11, 629, 238 $17, 720, 000 
— so er es ee ee $ 6, 715, 324 ’ 8,590, 000 374, 943 1, 962, 000 7, 090, 267 10, 552, 000 
Arkansas._.___..__ 8, 134, 371 10, 406, 000 417, 845 2, 494, 000 8, 552, 216 12, 900, 000 
California.._._______ 29, 112, 310 37, 242, 000 1, 156, 953 9, 746, 000 30, 269, 263 46, 988, 000 
Colorado... 8, 511, 150 10, 888, 000 451, 275 2, 299, 000 8, 962, 425 13, 187, 000 
Connecticut_._....__ 5, 013, 298 6, 413, 000 163, 779 1, 652, 000 5, 177, 072 8, 065, 000 
Delaware... 2, 287, 574 2, 926, 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 2, 409, 449 3, 998, 000 
Perils. tae: 9, 033, 684 11, 556, 000 408, 607 2, 923, 000 9, 442, 291 14, 479, 000 
Gums. 12, 713, 689 16, 265, 000 621, 611 4,034, 000 13, 335, 300 20, 209, 000 
WA... Re en er eee fl 5, 420, 525 6, 946, 000 308, 923 1, 730, 000 5, 738, 448 8, 676, 000 
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p | 
1904 
Subtotal Interstate Maa? i4 a 8 port 2 
Pa earl eee ansaid 28 ing fo 
1954 act - in pul 
1952 act 1952 act 1954 act 
($70,000,000) ($175,000,000) (377 c 
(590,000,000) | (approximate) | 29,000,000) | (approximate) | 575,000,000) | capprenset, a 
Pe n Ww 
$24, 084, 920 $30, 811, 000 $970, 301 $8, 085, 000 $25, 055, 311 nies Paes 
13, 100, 907 16, 759, 000 596, 664 4, 208, 000 13, 697, 571 20, 967 aun ; 
iigas| jecnws| fess] giecom| aba] an a LS 
ee A ; 9, 707, 166 12, 418, 000 463, 271 3, 209, 000 ie 170 43, 17, 781, Gop terest 
Louisiana __--- ----- a--ee--- 8, 591, 197 10, 990, 000 391, 908 2, 818, 000 8, 983, 105 3 627, 009 This } 
RR So tin 4, 108, 127 5, 255, 000 210, 595 1, 384, 000 4 318,722 3,808, 09 the 
Maryland____-- 5, 777, 007 7, 391, 000 221, 739 2; 036, 000 5, 998, 746 £, 639, cap to | 
Massachusetts- niece poanencwmaapeeletere ween wes wennwecnneoceeenees ~ = = = = 000 = = 3, 646, 000 10, 224, 769 16 a ~~ shilsh 
ichigan - .....---------------------00-0-0-- on neem enn nnn nnn nn nnn n nen nnns , 582, § 3, 772, 000 81, , 164, 000 19, 363.77 ow ald 
oo Neer tha a a telah Diese ists tiga ascites aiainicson neat cie 13, 090, 453 16, 746, 000 650, 982 3, 889, 000 a san a > b+ Ona wey 
cede caigeneraiiesepeesenenned anette 8, 815, 459 11, 277, 000 448, 780 2, 747, 000 9, 264” 239 ae jevel 
ee ee tee ee eee Se iaphicenle 15, 355, 225 19, 643, 000 732, 034 4, 695, 000 16, 087, 259 24° 338° fresh- 
cS a gas eee 8, 664, 696 11, 084, 000 503, 085 2, 413, 000 9, 167, 781 13497 no ization 
eaten seecnmesnrn raeneru tener fore Tay canes | kamen a 3 490,000 9, 485,200 | 13, saa re 
RINE Soin ngse veninennioennciencenmntencsendnvnsneenietnnecadinneme naga , 406, , 916, , , 780, , 730, 198 6 
Soe tupaitn. eee etch apepiiai shade eae: hssacanenin nonatiinli 2, 410, 405 3° 083. 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 2, 532, 280 : — i) can tr 
eich seer ree etnberragir tare nna 10,150,648 | _ 12, 997, 000 327,310 3,744,000 | 10,486,958 | 46741 4 actiOr 
CXI00-.-------------------nn one nnnennennnnennnnnnenenn nena nncecenen » 195,340 | —- 9,205,000 » 405 2, 076, 000 7, 602, 745 a 
ae seen 34, 241, 071 43, 803, 000 1, 187, 586 12’ 130, 000 85, 428) 57 11, 281, 09 happy 
North Carolina --.-.-.-.------------------------- wn eennenn--------2------- 13, 046, 619 16, 689, 000 622, 886 4, 369, 000 13, 669, 505 21 058 - we 
ES DAS. ------- on nnempnenrnnrnnnnnnnronrnepoernn wenn nen are t a= ears eiuw 7 1, $31, 000 of 757, 380 10, 101.0 fo 
oon n nnn nnnnenneen------ --------- oo-----2-- , 614, , 650, , 33 , 351, , 493, 115 35 an ' 
ee eer i al 10, 515, 752 13, 453, 000 536, 936 3, 086, 000 11,052. 688 6 — = md 
QUIGUR...----------ecenncnctanenenencerqeneneonanee 8, 232, 849 10, 532, 000 428, 962 2,325, 000 8, 661. is ant - Mr. 
PENI TINIIR Goo nso on nicnnrnqennationneens 25, 626, 727 32, 783, 000 989, 979 9°12, 000 12, 5709 half ¢ 
Rhode I ee ee ee 2, 975, 204 3, 806, 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 4, 878, Ong appro 
South Carolina.........--.--.--.---------+-------------------------------- 6, 988, 549 8, 940, 000 338, 411 2, 326, 000 11, 266, 009 
South Dakota......-- -- 6, 854, 187 8, 769, 000 391, 167 2, 019, 000 10, 788. Oo gram 
RR a a wriceminemanet bm 11, 445, 225 14, 641, 000 544, 484 3, 680, 000 18 321 on we of 
........_.--- © ll kati tiare scons caecentueimainshelie 33, 128, 978 42, 380, 000 1, 628, 769 9, 865, 000 52 45 am dl 
 repada Br ed CE: 5, 275, 045 6, 748, 000 288, 296 1, 657, 000 8 405 op hurdl 
Vermont .......----------------------0------n--n- n-ne nn een nn nnn nnennnnees 2, 220, 965 2, 841, 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 toe tions 
f I eee Et ok teeinndinghanniendonetll 10, 414, 997 13, 324, 000 477, 631 3, 459, 000 16, 783 9 fu 
; SII noch nnesesnc~ cae abasdccednecepeenceesbecnenenncrnreneoceaies 8, 824, 803 11, 290, 000 415, 444 2 737, 000 coe the 
f West Virginia...........--.------------- 2-2-2 -- - - 2 oe nnn enn nnn nnn eens 5, 900, 494 7, 548, 000 274, 317 2, 040, 000 9, 58 00 In ¢ 
} ee irene po ceonearnerel 12,216,888 | 16,012. 00 cn iS st 
if eh haa eageeercvcecbanmren antic al 5, 208, 204 6, 778, 000 312, 346 1, 742, 000 82, OM at lea 
a a a Ss icapiiindseiieeannaaapintllll oie oe rg 152, 000 ree rae neeen eae erae 3,152 000 the bi 
istric’ 3 he aie anepenillieniae 176, , 063, 000 1,8 1, 072, 000 5,135 009 
: ante ihe — Fe ee rn pcemasiecaede kee 3.773, 439 Dee et eh a ee ime » : 
i ame. RECOR 
i rr Marcl 
Subco 
- Thurston, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs.Theresa Sum- It was but a few days before hi: : 
The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 ler, Newington, Va.; Miss Rita White, Mrs. that I stopped him le eer ee . 
i eee Stephen M. Satterwhite, 8. M. Satterwhite, cure him that out of deference to tt = 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS Alexandria, Va.; M. A. Rogers, Mrs. M. A. d t of Presid hee to the of the 
oF Rogers, Mrs. Edith Petitt, Mount Vernon, Va.; Tenewed request of President Eisenhower in Se 
Pvt. Gwendolyn E. Cox, Fort Belvoir, va; for statehood for Hawaii and also out brief, 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL Miss Ruth Petitt, Mrs. H. V. Biddle, Mrs. Of my personal regard for the Delegate think 
OF VIRGINIA Mary Nadin, Lily Nadin, Alexandria, Va. from Hawaii I had determined to cast mony 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES my vote in his favor should the question event 
‘ again come before us. He thanked me will b 
Tuesday, June 22, 195 . for my pledge and I am glad that I an- honor 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under Joseph R. Farrington nounced by intentions while he was still Mr. 
; leave to extend my remarks, I wish to a with us. subeo 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp, SPEECH _I have never been to that island para- Sum 
at the request of the signers, the fol- oF dise which Jog so pridefully represented 
f lowing petition and list of signers from HON. PAUL B. DAGUE but should future events take me to those Pus. 
: the 10th District of Virginia in support . ° golden isles I know that I shall see him H 
: of H. R. 1227, a bill to restrict the adver- OF PENNSYLVANIA in the glistening beaches and the stately 
tisement of alcoholic beverages: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES palms—I shall think of Diamond Head os 
We, citizens of Virginia, urge passage of as nature’s monument to his steadfast 
J bill H. R. 1227, to ban advertisement of alco- Monday, June 21, 1954 lepelintidl Sake ieenr in the soft — 
holic beverages from interstate commerce Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the cadence of the song of the islands the Beat] 
i ee ee omg of ~ —_ a vee voice of his people welcoming him home. The 
4 f . is House has lost one o ially 
ti We feel that passage of the bill and en- Members and the Nation has lost a ane We pray that they = and especially the tained 
forcement of the act will give better protec- : ere members of his family, will let us shere Fisher 
if tion to our homes, insure greater safety on public servant. To have known Jor Far- their grief and with them keep his mem- relatiy 
is the highways, and will help to make our RINGTON was to have been invigorated by ory green. proves 
1 Nation strong. the warmth of his personality and stim- wth 
it R. G. Key, pastor, Woodlawn Church, Bar- ulated by the soundness of his logic in - t 
bara F. Hunter, Lois Jane Arison, Nancy L. matters of public concern. It ~ 
' oe ae eee aa His unswerving loyalty to the people The Shilshole Breakwater and p 
t; : , : . he served and his undeviating dedication — made 
? Stuffiebiem, Helen Miller, Alexandria, Va.; ' 
; Florence J. Hassler, Fort Belvoir, Va.; Alice 0 their interests commanded for him EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
! D. Lowry, Mrs. J. W. Hughes, Mrs. T.D. Fraley, the respect of all those who were privi- or 
; Jr., D. W. Craigmyle, Freda Craigmyle, T. D. leged to serve with him in this body. 
‘ Fraley, L. T. Mitchell, Henry M. Ford, A-G. Because of the limitations placed upon HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
omen oe R. Tor _ Fey - West- him by reason of the status of his con- OF WASHINGTON 
Lorton, Va; Clara B. Pettie, Jeanette Sos. Stituency one could have expected him IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES =. 
trom, Robert H. Sostrom, Robbie Reed, %° remain mute on questions upon which Tuesday, June 22, 1954 ai 
Daniel Reed, Alexandria, Va; G. Ww. he could not vote, but not Jor Farrmnc- ° 4 amen 
Miller, Sr. Mrs. G. W. Miller, Sr, Mount TON, and the Recorp is replete with his | Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
i Vernon, Va.; Walter S. Thurston, Mrs. Alice appeals in behalf of all the people. Public Works Committee will soon re- years 
| 
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ort a Rivers and Harbors program call- 
porfor authorizations of some $1 billion 
in public works construction throughout 
the country. The last program ap- 
proval occurred in 1950, when $1.5 bil- 
jjon was authorized. 

One of the projects approved by the 
full committee recently is of intense in- 
terest to the people of Seattle, Wash. 
This is the breakwater at the entrance 
to the Lake Washington Ship Canal in 
shilshole Bay immediately off the Gov- 
ernment locks, which regulate the water 
Jjevel between Puget Sound and Seattle’s 
fresh-water lakes. Inasmuch as author- 
ation of this breakwater has been 
sought for over & quarter of a century, I 
can truly say that I was delighted by the 
action of the committee and extremely 
nappy to be a part of this important step 
forward. 

As you and my colleagues well know, 
mr, Speaker, authorization is only one- 
half of the battle. When the Congress 
approves the rivers and harbors pro- 
gram contained in the committee report, 
we of Seattle will then face another 
hurdle in obtaining Federal appropria- 
tions to begin construction. That is for 
the future. 

In order that my colleagues will have 
at least a brief understanding of what 
the breakwater is, what it will do, and 
the many ways in which it will benefit 
the city of Seattle, I am inserting in the 
Record a fine statement made early last 
March before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee by State Representative Dwight 
§. Hawley, who also serves as chairman 
of the Shilshole Breakwater Association 
in Seattle. Mr. Hawley’s statement is 
brief, factual, and speaks for itself. I 
think even a casual reading of his testi- 
mony will indicate what an important 
event authorization of the breakwater 
will be for the city which I have the 
honor to represent in this body. 


Mr. Hawley’s statement before the 
subcommittee on March 5, 1954, follows: 


SHILSHOLE BREAKWATER ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 25, 1954. 
Pustic Works COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBLE MeMBers: The following report 
has been prepared for presentation to the 
members of your committee in support of 
the proposed Shilshole breakwater project 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Shilshole Breakwater Association re~ 
tained the engineering firm of Lochow & 
Fisher, of Seattle, Wash., to conduct a survey 
relative to the economic benefits of the im- 
provement. The information in this report 
is taken from the Lochow & Fisher survey, 
and the report of the Chief of the United 
States Army engineers as of October 14, 1949. 
It is our desire that both of these reports, 
and photos contained in a separate folder, be 
made a part of this record. 

Yours very truly, 
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of Seattle have contributed much to the 
economy and the welfare of our Nation. 

I speak for the Shilshole Breakwater Asso- 
ciation. Our organization represents fishing 
vessel Owners, sawmill operators, towboat 
companies, the boatbuilding industry, Seat- 
tle inner-harbor industries, yacht clubs, sail- 
ing vessel owners, and civic and community 
clubs of the Puget Sound area. 

In addition, the association represents a 
large group of taxpayers in Seattle and King 
County who have been actively supporting 
the project for many years. These individ- 
uals are evidenced by petitions bearing 15,- 
000 signatures filed with the district engi- 
neer in connection with the hearings result- 
ing in the approval of the project. 

I served as the secretary of the association 
from 1928 until 1944. Since 1944 I have 
served as the chairman. No salaries have 
been paid to officers or members of the asso- 
ciation since organization. Expense money 
has been received through voluntary con- 
tributions from members. 

The expense of my appearance in Wash- 
ington is being paid by the association 
through funds furnished by the Ballard 
Commercial Club. The Ballard Commercial 
Club is a group of Seattle businessmen who 
are active in sponsoring the project. 


BACKGROUND: 1916-54 


The need for protection from rough waters 
in Shilshole Bay was recognized within sev- 
eral years after the completion of the Gov- 
ernment locks in 1916. It was apparent that 
a breakwater constructed in the outer har- 
bor would serve as an auxiliary to the locks 
and provide the needed protection. The 
open water frequently made it impossible 
for log tows, barges, fishing vessels and other 
craft to anchor while waiting for passage 
through the locks. 

In 1928 the Shilshole Breakwater Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of 
study and recomnrendation in connection 
with the proposed improvement. 

One of those present at the first meeting 
was Hon. John F. Miller, Congressman from 
the Seattle district. Mr. Miller was much 
interested in the project, and he supported 
it during his years in Congress. 

In one of the early meetings, Mr. Miller 
made the following remark: “This project 
has nruch merit. However,” he said, “there 
are many such projects before the Congress 
at each session. This one will take its turn 
along with the others. Get all the facts 
and present them properly, and one day your 
project -7ill be authorized.” 

These words of wisdom from a fine states- 
man of many years ago bring us here today 
with carefully compiled facts and figures 
supporting the Shilshole breakwater. 

In 1931 Congressman Miller and Senator 
Wesley L. Jones were successful in prevailing 
upon Congress to authorize a hearing. Bus- 
iness conditions were depressed, and it was 
determined that the improvement was not 
needed at that particular time. 

The complete plans for the physical con- 
struction of the breakwater have been pre- 
pared by the Seattle district engineer's 
Office, file No, C 2-4-104.3, February 11, 1949. 
A copy of the plan is filed with this report. 

The improvements to be made by the city 
of Seattle are also shown on the map. 


In the words of the district engineer, the 
breakwater will be a small boat basin on 
the north side of the canal entrance of ap- 
proximately 72 acres in area, for the pro- 
tection and mroorage of fishing and pleasure 
boats by the construction of a rock mound 
breakwater 4,200 feet long, and dredging the 
area shoreward thereof to depths of 15 to 
10 feet; all at an estimated Federal cost of 
$3,064,808 (including $22,100 for navigation 
aids to be constructed by the United States 
Coast .Guard) plus $25,000 annually for 
maintenance. 
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The benefits resulting from the construc- 
tion of the proposed Shilshole breakwater are 
many and varied. 

The inner harbor of the city of Seattle 
contains numerous terminals owned by in- 
dustries, the city and county, and Federal 
agencies; facilities for handling rafts of logs 
at 5 sawmills, 4 seaplane moorages, about 55 
private facilities for mooring, servicing, and 
repairing small craft, and several small-boat 
clubs. 

The port of Seattle operates a base for 
commercial fishing boats in Salmon Bay. 
This base has been recently expanded by an 
expenditure of more than $500,000 provided 
by a bond issue by a vote of the people. 

All outer harbor and Puget Sound traffic 
entering or leaving the inner harbor must 
pass through the locks. The breakwater 
would relieve the resulting congestion. 

Recreation craft make frequent passage 
through the canal in view of the attractive- 
ness of Puget Sound as a boating area, it 
being only second to New York in the num- 
ber of registered pleasure boats. 

One thousand two hundred commercial 
fishing boats moored in the inner harbor use 
the canal to reach the outside fishing 
grounds, the main fish markets, and process- 
ing plants and suppliers which are located 
on the outer harbor. 

The rafted log traffic is principally inbound 
through Shilshole Bay. Passage of log tows 
through the locks requires movement in sec- 
tions to designations above the locks while 
remaining sections are moored in Shileshole 
Bay at floats maintained by the Federal 
Government. The use of extra towboats is 
required to safeguard the log rafts in the 
open waters where the tows are subject to 


‘disintegration by storms, and to maintain 


channel clearance when log rafts are tempo- 
rarily moored in the basin below the locks. 

The construction of the breakwater will 
facilitate the movement of these logs at a 
substantial saving to the sawmills. 

The report of the United States Army 
Engineers shows that the canal accommo- 
dated 56,398 one-way trips by vessels in 1 
year. About 98 percent of the trips were 
made by vessels drawing 14 feet or less, in- 
cluding 16,992 trips by commercial fishing 
vessels drawing under 12 feet, and 18,716 
trips by recreational craft drawing less than 
12 feet. 

These craft would be accommodated by the 
proposed breakwater, and it would postpone 
the necessity of constructing an additional 
lock for many years. 

The report also states that an average of 
1,238,286 tons in vessels and 1,114,250 tons of 
rafted logs passed through the locks in the 
10-year period, 1938 to 1947, inclusive. A sur- 
vey reveals that the vessel tonnage has in- 
creased substantially in the past few years, 

Boats moving between Lake Washington 
and Puget Sound continually interrupt 
automobile traffic crossing the 4 bridges 
located at 15th Avenue NW., Fremont, Uni- 
versity and Montlake. The result is great 
inconvenience and loss of time to the general 
public. The Lochow & Fisher report has 
placed this loss at $160,580 annually. 

The district engineer has summarized his 
estimates of annual benefits by the construc- 
tion of the proposed breakwater as follows: 


Commercial fishing industry_.._--. $114,170 

Recreational boating and reduced 
bridge openings.............-... 160, 810 
Miscellaneous items.............. 6, 000 
Tl Piarcetimucakabonnjame 280, 980 


The benefit cost ratio is 1.82 according to 
the Army engineers report. 

The Lochow & Pisher report is based on 
the projected increased population figures 
for the year 1970. The City of Seattle Plan- 
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ning Commission places this estimate as 


670,000 people. 
The projection summarizes the benefits as 


follows: 


Pishing vessels...--.------------- $346, 000 
Private-boat owners....--.-------- 109, 600 
Creation of new business._..----. 71, 560 
Reduced bridge openings_-------- 161, 780 
Increased county taxes...-------- 33,175 

Total annual benefits..---. 722,115 


General benefits are as follows: 

Maintaining water levels sufficient to efi- 
ciently operate the locks during the extreme- 
ly dry seasons is a serious problem. In addi- 
tion to the problem of limiting the passage 
of vessels and commerce through the locks, 
industries using water facilities have been 
forced to retard operations, and residents 
residing on the shores of the lakes have been 
seriously inconvenienced and damaged by 
the receding shoreline. 

It is estimated that the Shilshole break- 
water operating as an auxiliary to the locks 
could result in a saving of from 6 to 10 inches 
of water when necessary. 

A ferry operation from Shilshole Bay to 
Kitsap County was abandoned partly due to 
not being able to operate from the unpro- 
tected location. Increased population in 
north Kitsap County and north King County 
will demand reestablishment of a cross- 
sound ferry service at this location. The 
breakwater will make this possible, thereby 
serving thousands of people on both sides of 
the water. 

The small-boat industry, both repair and 
new boats, contributes substantially to the 
payrolls of the Seattle area. Our survey in- 
_dicates that hundreds of people are not 
“puilding or buying pleasure craft due to the 
congested conditions in the canal and locks. 
Also the time lost due to this congestion 
presents a serious problem to present boat- 
owners. The proposed breakwater would 
provide outside moorage for 1,100 of these 
boats, thereby contributing to the solution 
of the problem. 

The United States Coast Guard maintains 
a base on the inner harbor. Much benefit 
would come from utilizing space behind the 
breakwater for smaller craft operating in 
Puget Sound areas. Other Government 
agencies benefited would be Sand Point Na- 
val Air Station, United States Naval Reserve 
Station, United States Army Engineers, De- 
partment of Interior, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. These agencies have ves- 
sels which pass through the locks continu- 
ally. 

The city of Seattle has expended more 
than $150,000 in the past 20 years construct- 
ing and maintaining a roadway on Seaview 
Avenue along the shoreline adjacent to the 
proposed breakwater. The upkeep cost has 
been heavy due to the erosion from the surf 
from Shilshole Bay. 

The breakwater would provide a haven for 
small boats operating north and south on the 
west side of Puget Sound between Elliott 
Bay and Whidbey Island, a distance of 20 
miles. 

The project would create recreational 
benefits for thousands by providing facilities 
for boating, fishing, and picnicking. It would 
be located adjacent to Golden Gardens Park, 
one of Seattle’s finest saltwater bathing 
beaches and parks. More than 200,000 people 
visited this park during the summer season 
of 1953. 

LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


The city of Seattle acquired title from the 
State of Washington to shore and tidelands 
adjacent to the proposed breakwater in 1929. 
The area is approximately 72 acres with more 
than 5,000 feet of shorelands. The appraised 
valuation is $430,000. 

To provide bulkheads along the shore to 
retain the dredge spoil, moorage facilities, 
utilities and parking area has been esti- 
mated by the district engineer to cost $1,- 
$45,250. This cost is to be borne by the 
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city of Seattle. The operation of the moor- 
ing facilities will be under the supervision of 
the Seattle Park Department. 

The local interests have complied with all 
requirements of the Federal Government by 
agreeing to— 

(a) Purnish without cost to the United 
States all necessary lands, easements and 
rights-of-way and spoil disposal areas in- 
cluding the providing and maintaining of 
necessary bulkheads for retention of the 
spoil; 

(b) Provide and maintain all alterations 
in utilities as required; 

(c) Hold and save the United States free 
from all damages that may result from con- 
struction and maintenance of the improve- 
ment; 

(d) Maintain project depths in the basin 
areas occupied by boat slips and stalls; 

(e) Provide, maintain, and operate suit- 
able mooring facilities including public land- 
ing with supply facilities, utilities, and park- 
ing area, open to all on equal terms. 


SUMMARY 


The Shilshole breakwater has been under 
consideration for more than 25 years. 

It has the approval of the Seattle Plan- 
ning Commission, all local interests in- 
volved, the Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington, the United States Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Budgets. 

Each and every requirement for local par- 
ticipation has been satisfied. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended 
by the United States Army engineers and 
local interests in providing complete plans 
and study of the project. 

The Lake Washington Ship Canal Locks 
are the Nation’s busiest. They are second 
in size on this continent only to the Panama 
Locks. 

The breakwater is a proven necessity as 
an auxiliary to the locks. It will defer for 
many years the need for an expensive ad- 
ditional lock. 

It will provide money and jobs for hun- 
drede through the expansion of the boating 
industry. 

It will save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for fishermen and industries located on 
the inner harbor. 

It will assist in conserving the water in 
the lakes during the dry season. 

Time and money will be saved by thou- 
sands of Seattle residents through reduced 
opening and closing of the four bridges 
crossing the canal. 

Small craft will be provided a haven in 
event of stormy weather with a saving to 
life and property. 

Thousands will be provided with addi- 
tional recreational features. 

This project has stood the test of time. 
Each year shows more pronounced need for 
the improvement. 

Hundreds of people in the Puget Sound 
area have been giving their time and money 
these many years toward the final approval 
of this project. 

Our hope is that today is the day that 
Congressman Miller spoke of 26 years ago, 
and that the Shilshole breakwater will get 
the approval of your committee. 





After the Geneva Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22,1954 “ 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with gratification that I note from the 
press as well as from the letters I re- 
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ceived from my constituents a } 

: nd fellow 
Americans all over the country the fa 
orable response that was given to t,, 
remarks I made on the floor regargj ; 
the crisis in southeast Asia. 1 am 4. 
grateful to the radio and TV commen.’ 
tors who spoke so glowingly of the ige, 
that an Asian equivalent of the Atlantie 
Charter should be drafted and that n° 
United States should participate in i, 
drafting. = 

We are engaged in a fight for me) 
minds more than for the conquest - 
anything material. Man will fight for 
principles. They can be united only by 
a common ideal. Such ideal we must 
offer to the peoples of Asia. We must 
convince them that we are fighting for 
their freedom and that the faith that 
gives life to the principles we uphold js 
our faith in the dignity of man no matter 
whence he comes or the color of his skin, 
This was the basic idea behind my rp. 
marks on the floor regarding Asia ang 
I am happy that it was caught by al 
those who commented on it. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, I insert in the Recorp a recent 
address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who 
was the keynote speaker at the nationg} 
convention of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce held in Colorado 
Springs this week. 

AFTER THE GENEVA FAILvne 
(Excerpts of address delivered by Gen. Carlos 

P. Romulo before the Junior Chamber of 

Commerce National Convention in Colo 

rado Springs, Colo., June 16, 1954) 

I speak as a private citizen. I do not pre. 
sume to be the spokesman of the Philippine 
Government or of President Magsaysay on 
this particular subject. My views are. my 
own and they are strictly personal. 

It was urged in the beginning that in 
Geneva our side should negotiate in good 
faith. The United States has done wel! to 
agree to this policy and has participated 
honestly in the deliberations of the Geneva 
Conference. Nobody may justly accuse the 
United States later of having negotiated in 
bad faith or of sabotaging the Conference, 

The record will be utterly clear on this point, 
and responsibility for the failure of the 
Geneva Conference will rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the Communists. 

However, it has now become apparent that 
our side is negotiating, not with reasonable 
people bent on peace, but with arrogant men 
who act as if they are victors dictating the 
terms of peace. 

But the arrogance of the Communists is 
justified neither by what has happened in 
Korea nor by what is happening in Indo 
china. The present situation in Korea 
clearly calls for a sincere effort on both sides 
to achieve the unification of that divided 
country by peaceful means. In Indochina 
a bloody and destructive war continues 
rage, and there is need to put an end to the 
fighting on just and reasonable terms. In 
both cases, thero is no reason for the Com- 
munists to feel that they have a right to 
win at the conference table what they have 
so far failed to win in the battlefield. 

It is now generally agreed that the time for 
negotiations is nearly over and that the time 
for decision and action is near at hand. 

That decision will be one of the most difl- 
eult and far-reaching which the United 
States of America has to make since the Sec- 
ond World War. What are the alternatives 
for the free world? 

First, the United States can limit itself to 
the present policy of giving material assist- 
ance to the French in Indochina, leaving © 
the French the basic political and military 
decisions. This is the road to to the ultima 
end, possibly quick disaster. 
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1954 
decide 

d, the United States can 
—" to do all that is necessary and all that 
boldly ve. power to halt the Communist ag- 
a jon in southeast Asia through effective 
ilitary action in Indochina. 


nd m 
pe ihe only road that promises favorable 


struggle against communism. 

results im (Meary to emphasize\ that action 
A be both political and military. Miuli- 
m action alone may not win the fight, but, 
with political action, it can prove to 


soya And I put the political phase 


be invincible. 


_ essary to stress that in order 
a + ro United States must be pre- 
» ee give to this course all the resources 
of its moral and physical power. Confused 
nd haphazard measures may be worse than 
ant jing and would be doomed to fail. 
ae * litical action must begin with a 
statement of America’s purpose in 
anaes Asia. That statement should un- 
mistakably affirm that America’s purpose is 
to support the colonial power of France 
aie region but solely to assist the peo- 
le of the area in defending themselves 
seninst Communist aggression and tyranny. 
secretary Dulles has already made this state- 
ment but, I must underscore, such a decla- 
ration should immediately be translated into 
action in two ways: First, by an effort on 
the part of the United States to formulate, 
together with the free states of the region 
an Atlantic Charter for Asia, and secondly, 
by making it clear to the French Govern- 
ment that as of the moment the United 
States intervenes directly in Indochina, it 
will assume direct charge of the political 
and military phases of the struggle including 
a guaranty of complete independence of the 
three Indochinese states. 

Two weeks ago I first advanced in a speech 
in Portland, Oreg., the idea of an Atlantic 
Charter for Asia. This was inspired by a 
previous suggestion which President Mag- 
saysay had made last May as a precondition 
before pledging support of the American 
proposal for united action in southeast Asia. 

Fundamentally, this proposal is based on 
the principle that it is no less important for 
the United States to obtain the moral sup- 
port of the free countries of Asia for effective 
united action in the region than it is to 
secure the military support of England and 
France. 

Iam still of the opinion that military ac- 
tion alone cannot save southeast Asia from 
communism, 

The most massive military power cannot 
save people who do not want to be saved 
from communism, Conversely, the need for 
massive military power would diminish in 
proportion as the peoples who are threatened 
are themselves willing to assume their share 
of direct responsibility for fighting com- 
munism, 

There is the further consideration that in 
the present intellectual and moral climate of 
America it is absolutely necessary that any 
military action which this. country under- 
takes must, in order to succeed, have the 
warm and determined support of the great 
majority of the American people. That sup- 
port will come only if it is made utterly 
clear to them that such action is in the inter- 
est not only of their own national security 
but in the interest of the freedom of other 
peoples who are themselves in the field fight- 
ing the common enemy. 

In short, it is necessary that united ac- 
tion in Indochina should have the support 
of the Asian peoples concerned as well as 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
People themselves. This twin support can 
only be assured if the cause is just. The 
freedom of peoples from any form of tyranny 
whatever is the only just cause in the con- 
text of the present struggle. 

i wis twin support would be most effective 
mea by @ declaration such as an 
tic Charter for Asia to which I have 
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already referred. Such a declaration of 
principles would be a most appropriate meet- 
ing ground for the peoples of Asia and 
America in this time of crisis. 

It has been said that in the present crisis, 
it would not be possible to save southeast 
Asia with “mere words.” Nobody is trying 
to save southeast Asia with mere words. 
What we are trying to do—what we should do 
at all cost—is to establish certain sound 
moral principles on the basis of which south- 
east Asia may be saved for freedom. 

Too often in the past we have seen that 
victory without principle has ended in de- 
feat through moral bankruptcy. 

In southeast Asia, what we need to do above 
all is to regard the task not as a “salvage” 
operation for French colonial interest but 
as a bold operation to help millions of peo- 
ple defend their own freedom against Com- 
munist aggression and tyranny. 





The Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
Arnold Brophy, a special correspondent 
for Newsday, a daily publication on Long 
Island, has written a special story on the 
Strategic Air Command. Mr. Brophy, it 
seems to me, provides an adequate an- 
Swer to those who say that we are un- 
prepared. In this modern age, it is a 
wonderful thing to see our military lead- 
ers acclimatize their thinking to\ the 
techniques and demands of the day. Mr. 
Brothy is to be congratulated for his 
task in a field of public education. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

WASHINGTON.—Strategic Air Command 
planes and crews are primed to do their job: 
plaster Russia with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs if the Soviet Union attacks the free 
world. But can SAC deliver? 

Yes, say the men and women in SAC. Yes, 
say the Nation’s top officials. Certainly, 
snorts the 48-year-old cold-blooded SAC 
commander, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott put 
it this way: “The offensive power of the 
Strategic Air Command is the keynote to 
our modern military strategy.” 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, appear- 
ing before a congressional committee re- 
cently, declared “The Russians are not going 
to start a war by dropping a a bomb on us 
when. they know there is going to be im- 
mediate and massive retaliation.” 

And Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, in evaluating SAC’s role, said: 
“Since our national objective is to deter war, 
our Strategic Air Force and its deterrent ef- 
fect are vital to the security of the United 
States and the free world. 

“To insure maximum operating effective- 
ness, we have a rigorous training program 
within the Strategic Air Command. We are 
modernizing our strategic force with jet 
bombers whose performance will greatly in- 
crease our strategic potential.” 

KEYNOTE OF STRATEGY 

Talbott, who lives in Old Westbury, said: 
“I’m sure that it appears clear to you that 
air power and especially the offensive power 
of the Strategic Air Command is the key- 
note to our modern military strategy. Our 
earnest hope for peace finds its greatest sup- 
port in the massive striking power of our 
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Strategic Air Force, coupled with the growing 
capabilities of our air defense.” 

LeMay, a cigar-smoking, determined soldier 
who has been called the “architect of syste- 
matic destruction,” would not hesitate if he 
were ordered to unleash the tremendous de- 
structive power under his command. That 
is, he explains, his job. He demands per- 
fection and if he is satisfied with the poten- 
tial of his command now, he isn’t saying so. 
He is constantly measuring the combat ca- 
pability of his organization, looking for 
ways of improving it. But when he is not 
happy with something, those who caused 
his concern learn about it very quickly. 

And LeMay isn’t happy about one import- 
ant aspect of SAC, the manpower situation. 
SAC is, he said, only as strong as its men and 
equipment. 

There are some 15,000 people in the elite 
Air Force arm. LeMay watches over them 
carefully, always aware of his responsibility, 
always seeking a new device to make SAC 
more efficient, After touring several SAC 
bases throughout the country, the weakest 
link in the chain soon became apparent. 
That is the constant, frustrating struggle to 
keep sharply trained airmen and officers 
available in case the bell rings for a global 
war. 

TOP AIRMEN 


The airmen in SAC are the cream of the 
crop. And the heavy-jowled general who is 
their boss works hard to make sure that the 
cream does not sour. LeMay, who spurned 
an invitation to eat with a group of staff 
colonels with the curt statement, “A man 
should have dinner with his friends and the 
commanding general has no friends,” has 
his own machine system of measuring the 
men in his command. Sentiment has no 
place in it. 

But the system has to accept certain facts 
and evaluate accordingly. There is no doubt 
that LeMay has done wonders with what 
he has available. LeMay, however, has no 
control over Congress or the attitude of the 
pepole toward the Air Force. It is these 
that cause him the most concern. 

It takes 3 years to train a SAC crewman. 
Since GI's serve 4-year enlistments and the 
Air Force only gets maximum output from 
a trained technician for the final year. 
There is a steady turnover. 


REPLACEMENTS A PROBLEM 


SAC officials said they did not have any 
statistics as to replacements. But they 
agreed that it is a problem. After being 
schooled by the Government, many airmen 
and officers hang up their uniforms for 
civilian clothes and jobs at much higher 
salaries. Often, it is the little things other 
than money that bother the GI's. 

One SAC aviator at Lockburne Air Force 
Base, Columbus, Ohio, told me it wasn’t just 
money with him and several of his friends. 
“The enlistment posters talk about free 
medical care for dependents,” he said. 
“Where? I haven’t been able to find any.” 

A major at a SAC base in Texas said he 
would resign his commission soon. “I’m not 
looking for a pat on the back all of the time,” 
he declared. “But the sacrifices—and not 
just financial—that we are making are not 
appreciated outside. It’s too rough on the 
women.” 

The major, who has 10 years of service, 
earns $5,157.36 a year base pay. He plans 
to accept a position with a private concern 
for $12,000 a year. 

LeMay, a four-star general, earns slightly 
more than $15,000 a year, including flight 
pay and other allowances. His base salary 
is $11,459.60. 

Aware that these things are important, 
LeMay is fighting for the best deal possible 
for those who live with the shadow of war 
in their living rooms. “They realize that 
they will never get rich in the military serv- 
ice,” he said. “And they don’t expect to do 
so. But there has to be compensation for 
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the important contribution these people are 
making. Appreciation, recognition by the 
public is important. The so-called fringe 
benefits—medical care, better living quar- 
ters—are some of the things needed to irdi- 
cate to the honest men and women in the 
service that the country is thinking of them, 
that they are not wasting their careers in 
military service.” 

The manpower problem is a genuine one. 
Judging from what LeMay says, what his 
staff officers say, what his fliers think and 
from what I saw on a 4,476-mile tour of 
SAC installations, the problem, while mak- 
ing LeMay’s task tougher, hasn't stopped 
SAC from becoming, as Twining puts it, “the 
best trained and finest equipped long-range 
striking force in the world. It is capable of 
delivering on short notice the highest yield 
nuclear weapons on targets located any place 
in the world during daytime or nighttime.” 

The men who ride in the transcontinental 
bombers know they can deliver on a single 
mission more death and destruction than 
was unleashed during all the bombing raids 
on Germany and Japan in World War II. 
They know that no American bombing mis- 
sion has ever been turned away from a target 
by enemy action. And they know their 
target is Russia. 





GI Bill: Ten Years After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 22, 1954: 

GI Bru: Ten Years AFTer 


Ten years ago today, President Roosevelt 
signed into law the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, popularly called the GI bill, ini- 
tiating a new American concept of national 
responsibility for its former servicemen. In 
the past, the Federal Government, for the 
most part, concerned itself with the civilian 
rehabilitation of the disabled veterans. The 
physically able veterans were kissed off with 
a bonus, in one form or another, and then 
forgotten. 

The GI bill, however, established a new 
national policy: to give our former GI’s the 
opportunity to help themselves make up 
for thé precious time they lost in war ser- 
vice. During the past decade, millions of 
veterans eagerly took advantage of this op- 
portunity—to the benefit of themselves and 
to the enrichment of the Nation. 

More than 7,800,000 former GI’s—1 out 
of 2 World War II veterans—hurried to catch 
up, at least in part, with their interrupted 
training—in school, in college, on the job, 
and on the farm. As a result, the veteran's 
educational level advanced and his income 
increased; the Nation's reservoir of pro- 
fessional and skilled manpower was sub- 
stantially increased. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion calculates that the additional income 
taxes paid by these higher-income former 
GI citizens will add $1 billion a year in in- 
come taxes to the United State Treasury. 


GI bill loans, guaranteed by VA, have per- 
mitted 3,600,000 veterans to purchase homes, 
farms, or establish themselves in business; 
and there have been other benefits stem- 
ming from this historic legislation. There 
Were some abuses, but these have been 
pretty much eliminated, through the knowl- 
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edge gained by experience, in the Korean 
veterans’ version of the GI bill. 

The 10 years of the GI bill have clearly 
demonstrated that given an opportunity to 
catch up, the bulk of American youth will 
make the most of it—to their benefit, and 
to the benefit of the Nation. 





Germany and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Volksbote is the most important new- 
paper of the German expellees in Ger- 
many, of whom there are approximately 
9 million in West Germany. This news- 
paper represents the views of the Sude- 
ten German expellees and has editions 
for the East German and southeast Ger- 
man expellees as well. 

It is my understanding that the 
Volksbote was the original newspaper 
in Germany to call for a realistic Ger- 
man-American cooperation and friend- 
ship program in the fight against com- 
munism, It has published a series of 
articles about outstanding Americans, 
like those who are mentioned in the ar- 
ticles, and has done its best to show the 
people of Germany the men who are 
fighting the Communist influence in 
America. 

We all know that American money has 
subsidized other newspapers in Ger- 
many and, according to my information, 
they have not carried on the Communist 
fight with the same spirit nor as effec- 
tively as has the Volksbote. 


The Volksbote thus shows itself to be 
@ pioneer in the work of fighting com- 
munism and is bringing America and 
Germany together, and a great deal of 
praise is due the editor in chief, Mr. 
Frank Gaksch, who himself is a Sudeten 
German expellee. 


The first article from the Volksbote is 
as follows: 


GERMANY AND AMERICA: THE FUTURE PoLicy 
WIL BE FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION WITH 
THE UNTrep States or NorrH AMERICA—A 
New STRATEGY FOR PRESERVING PEACE AND 
DEFEATING COMMUNISM—ParT I 

(By Robert Winter) 

After the defeat in 1945, Germany was 
surrounded by Communists and delivered to 
them. In the east where Stalin, Beria, 
Kaganovic, and all those others—and in the 
West, in America there was an army of cryp- 
to-Communists. Other areas too fell under 
direct Communist rule thanks to this cooper- 
ation of the Communists in the East and in 
the West, as e. g., China or Central Europe. 
This was the time of the great triumph 
of the Communist world conspiracy and Ger- 
many seemed to be lost. 


It soon appeared, however, that the rule 
of the crypto-Communists in America was 
by far not so stable as that of the Commu- 
nists in Russia. Real, true Americans—as 
they had once led their country in its great 
past—started to make their voice heard. 
What followed was one of the most gratify- 
ing developments which had ever taken place 
in history. America began to awake out of 
her crypto-communism to Americanism. 
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America began to transform herse}; f 
country of communism, treason py"! 
and corruption into a land of patrio¢n 
greatness, Sm ng 
This development is by far pn 
end. We are living right in toe at tig 
however, can be clearly and unequiven® 
forecasted: The rule of the alien pe 
Communists will be ended and the 
Christian country will regain its 1... 
At the helm of the free world, Amen” 
finally return the freedom also to the os 
of communism in the east. —_ 


USHER L. BURDICK 


The German expellees who haye been 
principal victim of the Communists—j5_ 2 
lions of these were expelled anq 3 million 
killed by the Communists—anq who mae 
logical sharpest anti-Communists, were on 
to experience, a short time ago, the practi . 
effects of this great change in Seal 
The Honorable UsHer L. Burpicx, Represent: 
ative in the House of Representatives trom 
the State of North Dakota, inserteg. in Aue 
gust 1953, in the United States Concarg. 
SIONAL Record a description on the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans from National. 
Pront-Czechoslovakia by the Communists, 
and in March 1954 a long historical ang Po» 
litical representation of the Sudeten German 
case. Mr. Burpick is an upright, great man 
and statesman, who is used to act independ. 
ently and proudly, and who does not fear the 
mighty anti-German propaganda in America 
and who is always ready to stand for right 
and truth. His name is forever written jn 
the history of the German expellees ang~ 
since the problem of the German expellee 
and that of the German eastern territories js 
the German problem, the chief problem of 
Germany—it is written in the history of the 
entire German nation. 

This great assistance which Mr. Bunnie 
has given to the German expellees is em. 
phasized by his statesmanlike greatness, 
For Mr. Burpicx is today one of the foremost 
great Americans who lead the present fight 





















against the inner Communist conspiracy in 
America. He is an adversary of intern» Every 
tional communism, of the internationalists, Air F 
of the world federalists who would like to shoul 
force upon the world a kind of crypto-Com-’ with 
munist and collectivist world government, for t 
which—as Mr. Burpick says—would enslave other 
all governments. Mr. Burpicx is also against & gr 
the United Nations, which is inimical to the every 
Constitution of the United States. “If the resea 
purpose is to destroy this Government, the who, 
taxpayers should not be asked to contribute entis 
to their own destruction,” Mr. Burpick said, the 3 
Representative Burpicx is also one of the men 
sharpest critics of the Communist infiltre agair 
tion of American universities. So he nical 
criticized the former President of the Co on b 
lumbia University, saying that he Is going be st 
around in Europe while his professors ar towa 
Communists. “These professors are more in th 
Russian armies” declared Mr. Burpick. on t 
Mr. Burpick has also criticized the sulti 
British Empire; and he opposes sharply and | 
Britain’s trade with Red China. American whic 
should support only those nations which follo 
support the American actions. Since ever Ta 
against Truman, Acheson, Morganthau ete inde 
Mr. Burpicx declared that the secret agree “V 
ments of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam the | 
created nothing but a temporary situation ism 
In the person of Representative Buzpick wort 
the hopes of the German expellees and those settl 
of the German anti-Communists unite them dete 
selves in a perfect way. Indeed, for suct it w 
an America, for such a country of justice usec 
and anti-Communism and the German & Ti 
pellees and the German nation can batt supe 
full sympathy and admiration. wou 
SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT on 
Another great American, the late leader “a 
of the Republican majority in the United — 
States Senate, Senator Robert A. Taft de stat 





serves also to be mentioned in the im 
place. Taft is author of an anti-Communist 
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which is the only and exclusively 
and which can save and will save 
Germany. Because of this his wise policy— 
art from his general pro-German atti- 
ie —Taft deserves to be called a great 
‘end of the German people. 
litical strategy, as he formulated it 
his campaign in 1952 in many 
for the Republican nomination for 
United States Presidency, was as follows: 
1. America should build up an _ enor- 
mously great Air Force and should obtain a 
technical and scientific superiority, espe- 
cially in the field of atomic science, in order 
to prevent, in case of war, a fight with the 
Russian masses on the European (and mainly 
German soil), and to hit Russia, at the very 
beginning of war directly at home, in the 


strategy 
right one, 


frier 
His po 

during 

speeches 





eth Russian cities and factories, and to destroy 
able her. Thus it will be possible to prevent a 
ctleal war at all, since Russia can never attack an 
rie America superior in both, in techniques.and 
attits jn her Air Force. 

rom 2. A substantial change and improvement 
as of the American anti-Communist ideological 
CREse warfare in the radio broadcasts to the East, 
sion as Mr. Taft considered the present warfare 
ee (as it is manifested in the programs of the 
Pe Voice of America and Radio Free Europe) 
<a completely inadequate. 

3. When the time will be mature, an effec- 
man tive support on materials has to be given to 
a the underground agencies in the East, so 
erica that the Communist regime could be dis- 
right integrated and destroyed from within, with- 
n in out a war at all. 
nd— This is a strategy really gifted by genius, 
lleeg which is able to bring about the liberation of 
es is the East without war and, in case of war, 
n of to prevent by intelligent and responsible act- 
the ing the eradication of the Europeans and the 

Germans. This is the strategy which is dead- 
DICR ly for the Communists, and it is therefore 
ems that the crypto-Communists in the United 
ness, States have done everything in order to pre- 
Ost yent a nomination of Mr. Taft. 
ight Everybody who has worked against this 
y in policy has worked for Communist interests. 
mae Everybody who is not for a great, enormous 
ists, Air Force, but for great land armies which 
e to should meet each other on the European soil 
ome" with Bolshevist armies, everybody who is 
ent, for the handing over of atomic secrets to 
lave others, and thus against the development of 
inst a great technical superiority in America, 
the everybody who is for a delay in the atomic 
the research, works in the sense of those traitors 
the who, once in 1945, handed over German sci- 
ute entists to the Soviet Union, and who allowed 
aid, the atomic spies to work in America. Such 
the men work for communism, for they work 
trae against the development of the Western tech- 
he nical superiority—against the natural weap- 
Co- on by means of which the West is and can 
ving be stronger than Russia—and thus they work 
are towards a future war between land armies 
ore in the Korean style, maybe with atomic guns, 
on the European and the German soil, re- 
the sulting in the eradication of the Europeans 
rply andthe Germans. Such a policy was the one 
can which the adversaries of Taft have always 
\ich followed. 
ver Taft has always been for the freedom and 
etc, independence of any nation. He declared: 
ree “When not carried to excess, nationalism is 
jam the basis of individual freedom and patriot- 
on, ism and other qualities which make life 
1CK worth living. Therefore in making the peace 
ose settlement, we must provide for the self- 
m+ determination of nations and we must do 
ch it with more skill and less theory than was 
ee used at Versailles.” 
a Taft has always been against unnational 
- Superstates; he declared that such states 
would be no more free and democratic, for 
their governments would be dominated by 
der cliques and pressure groups and the citi- 
ted zens of individual states would have no di- 
des rect access to the government of such super- 
rst state. According to the plans of Taft, the 
ist world should be a free community of indi- 
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vidual independent nations which America 
would lead by example. Only such a free 
communitly—and no superstate—is the 
guarantee of freedom and democracy. 

Because of his aims—since he wanted to 
isolate American science from Communist 
spies, since he wanted to isolate America 
from superstates with Communists and So- 
cialists, since he desired that all nations 
should enjey freedom and independence, 
since he wanted to isolate them from their 
suppressors and since he did not want Amer- 
ica to enter World War II, but wanted to 
isolate America from an alliance with the 
Soviet Union, Taft was called an isolationist 
by the Communists, the crypto-Commu- 
nists, and blockheads. Let us note that the 
name “isolationist” is a name which the 
Communists and blockheads give to great 
Americans, instead of designations such as 
“patriot” or “intelligent anti-Communist.” 

The Taft men constitute the majority of 
the. Republicans in Congress. This is of 
importance for Germany, since only the 
United States can defeat the Soviet Union, 
recall the agreement of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, and enable the return of the ex- 
pellees. 

The strategy of Taft may finally effect the 
abolition of communism without war. An 
American who wants the best for his own 
country like Taft, wants also the best for 
Germany and the entire anti-Communist 
world. This is a great compliment for Amer- 
ica and the greatest hope for Germany as 
well as for the non-Communist and non- 
Socialist world. 

GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is one of the greatest sons of the American 
Nation. X do not want to mention here his 
glorious military career, his wise stratery 
during World War II which saved millions 
of lives, not only of American soldiers but 
also of his Japanese adversaries. Nor do I 
want to quote here his opinions as a general, 
who, nevertheless, is the greatest enemy of 
war and bloodshed, nor his statesmanlike 
skill and wisdom which won him the love 
and admiration of the defeated Japanese 

le. 
OT ont desire to mention the fact that 
General Douglas MacArthur is one of the 
best experts on Communist international 
conspiracy. Therefore, he is hated by the 
Communists. These are his words: 

“Foremost of these forces is that directly, 
or even more often indirectly, allied with the 
scourge of imperialistic communism. It has 
infiltrated into positions of public trust and 
responsibility—into journalism, the press, 
the radio, and the schools. 

“It seeks through covert manipulation of 
the civil power and the media of public in- 
formation and education to pervert the 
truth, impair respect for moral values, sup- 
press human freedom and representative 
government, and, in the end, destroy our 
faith in our religious teachings. 

“This evil force, with neither spiritual 
base nor moral standard, rallies the ab- 
normal and subnormal elements among our 
citizenry and applies internal pressure 
against all things we hold decent and all 
things that we hold right—the type of pres- 
sure which has caused many Christian 
nations abroad to fall. 

“What, I have been asked, is our greatest 
internal menace? If I were permitted but 
one sentence of reply, but one phrase of 
warning, it would be end invisible govern- 
ment based upon propaganda and restore 
truly representative government based upon 
truth.” 

So Douglas MacArthur understands com- 
munism exactly in the same way as the 
Germans have always understood it. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that he is being hated 
by the Communists exactly as much as the 
Germans. In addition, it is, therefore, no 
wonder that he has been always friendly 
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toward the Germans. Around General Mac- 
Arthur there have been, after all, Americans 
of German origin, for example, the Chief of 
Intelligence in the Far East, Maj. Gen, 
Charles A. Willoughby. 

In 1951 Gen. Douglas MacArthur said about 
the Germans before the Senate Investigations 
Committee: 

“I believe that the termination of hostil- 
ities should be a definite and definitive thing, 
and it should not carry with it the punitive 
potentialities, the mortifications, the in- 
delible wounds that go to some people in the 
occupied country that did nothing but dis- 
play patriotism for their own country and 
its cause, good or bad. 

“The German people were a mature race. 
If the Anglosaxon was say 45 years of age in 
his development, in the sciences, the arts, 
divinity, culture, the Germans were quite as 
mature, 

“Now, you are not going to change the 
German nature. He will come back to the 
path that he believes is correct, by the pres- 
sure of public opinion, by the pressure of 
world philosophies, by his own interests and 
many other reasons, and he in my belief will 
develop his own Germanic tribe along the 
lines that he himself believes in, which do 
not in many basic ways differ from our own.” 

The speeches of MacArthur sound like high 
noble prayers. 

“I have seen in the faces of the American 
people that to which Mr. Lincoln propheti- 
cally referred. I have clearly seen that the 
soul of liberty is still living and vibrant in 
the American heart. It is neither Demo- 
cratic nor Republican, but American. It will 
assert itself by constitutional process and 
with invincible force in the battle to save 
the Republic. The people will still rule.” 

No doubt that this great man must be re- 
spected by friends and foes and that when 
America will once be led by such men, she 
would automatically take that position of 
leadership among other nations which Taft 
had in mind and which cannot be bought 
by money. 

SENATOR JOE M’CARTHY 

The Germans knew that in 1945, together 
with the Americans, communism came from 
the West too. They had no respect whatso- 
ever of the mental qualities of those who 
considered themselves Democrats, but in 
reality were merely stupid servants of crypto- 
Communists. They are used to speak of 
them in sharp words. 

No German, however, can condemn more 
sharply these people, their servitude to com- 
nunism and their stupidity than the 
Americans are doing themselves today. 
These Americans are rehabilitating the name 
of the American Nation and cleaning it from 
the Communist treason which had brought 
the Soviets as far as the Elbe and which was 
guilty of the loss of China, cost the lives 
of 3 million German expellees and forced 
18 million Germans into an alien and hated 
slavery. 

It is criminal stupidity—in the best case— 
and treason—in the worst case—as Senator 
Joe MCCaRTHY uses to call these treacherous 
actions of the American past. 

“I do not think we need fear too much 
about the Communists dropping atomic 
bombs on Washington, They would kill too 
many of their friends that way” declared 
Senator McCarTuy in his historical speech 
on the Senate floor, on June 14, 1951. 

Since McCartHy reveals and doublecrosses 
so effectfully the Communists and their sly 
methods, the Communists in America make 
a@ great fuss about McCarTuy’s methods, a 
fuss which is being repeated by vain and 
empty blockheads. We can understand why 
Senator McCartuy is hated by all Commu- 
nists and slandered in the entire American 
crypto-Communist press and why they op- 
erate against him with such trifle things 
as the Stevens-Shine case, if we know that 
he considers the greatest danger for America 
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not those overt members of tlie Communist 
Party, but the secret Communists in the 
press, the radio, Government, etc. He said: 

“This must be the result of a great con- 
epiracy, a conspiracy on @ scale so immense 
as to dwarf any previous such venture in 
the history of man. A conspiracy of infamy 
so black that, when it is finally exposed, its 
principals shall be forever deserving of the 
maledictions of all honest men.” 

McCarTHuy originates from an Irish-Ger- 
man family from the State of Wisconsin. He 
had saved the lives of 16 German soldiers, 
falsely accused in the so-called Malmedy 
trial. He is the authcr of a Senate resolu- 
tion calling for the rearmament of Western 
Germany. Just as he stands at the very 
top of the friends of Germany in America, is 
he the leader of the anti-Communist Ameri- 
cans—his name was taken over by the awak- 
ening American patriotism, Americanism— 
“McCarthyism.” 


When the New York Times wanted to con-. 


vince the Americans that McCartHy harms 
the American reputation abroad, it quoted 
also voices of the German press. This press 
has, however, nothing to do with the German 
people. While the Morgenthau plan has not 
been effected in the economic life of Ger- 
many, the very same plan was fully realized 
in the German press. 

The well-known Morgenthau press in Ger- 
many attacks McCarTrny and slanders him, 
exactly as the crypto-Communists and their 
press do it in the United States of America. 
But it has nothing to do with the real opinion 
of the German people. The Germans know 
that McCarTuy’s foes have always been their 
foes too. If the Germans were against Mc- 
CartHy—as the New York Times would like 
to present it—then they would act against 
every reason, every intelligence. 

McCartTuy is a fighting man, a sincere 
patriot, a dramatic fighter for the cause of 
freedom, and one of the greatest orators who 
has ever been born. He is a brilliant man, 
of whom every nation can be proud. 

How actual are, after all, his words which 
he uttered 3 years ago in the United States 
Senate, on June 14, 1951: 

“And for 5 years those diplomats have done 
nothing to clear up the situation. Period- 
ically, our State Department has talked of 
rearming Western Germany. But it is noth- 
ing but talk—words apparently planted to 
lull the American people into a sense of se- 
curity. Clever administration of sleeping 
tablets, if you please.” 

CONGRESSMAN CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


The chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, Representative CHARLES 
J. Kersten, is one of the main defenders of 
the really American concept that every na- 
tion has the right for national independence; 
and he is being considered by the European 
peoples who are longing for national free- 
dom, such as the Baltics, the Slovaks, 
Ukrainians and others, as their main hero. 

Mr. Kersten is the author of the Policy of 
Liberation. For many years he is fighting 
for an energetic policy against the Soviet 
Union which requires: 

1. To recall the diplomatic recognition of 
the Communist regimes. 

2. To exclude the Communist delegates 
from the United Nations. 

3. To build up national military units out 
of the eastern nations in Europe which 
would be a strong magnet of defection for 
the soldiers in the East. 

4. To assist the forces of the liberation 
movements in the East. 

5. To interrupt every trade with the East. 

6. To bring about the definitive dissolution 
of the Communist system in the East by 
supporting the underground agencies. 

How different sounds this firm, active, 
anti-Communist policy of Representative 
Kersten when compared with the empty, 
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unsincere phrases of men who merely speak 
and never act. 

These are Mr. KerstEen’s words: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is no time for a counsel 
of timid and superficial fear. This is a 
time for faith in human liberty. The people 
behind the Iron Curtain still have that faith. 
Have we?” 

I compared, in an article, Mr. Kersten with 
President Lincoln. Kersten is the incarna- 
tion of freedom and justice, which used to 
be once great ideals of America. He is a 
man with a great future, a hope for all siaves 
of communism, and it will be him whose 
great foreign policy will once liberate the 
world. 





Germany and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
German newspaper Volksbote, which 
represents the views of the various ex- 
pellee groups in Germany, carried an 
article by Robert Winter, covering the 
future policy of cooperation between 
Germany and America. The article rep- 
resents the editorial policy of the Volks- 
bote, whose editor in chief is Mr. Frank 
Gaksch, a Sudeten German expellee. 

The article is as follows: 


GERMANY AND AMERICA: THE FutuRE PoLicy 
WILL BE FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION WITH 
THE UNITED STATES OF NoRTH AMERICA— 
A New STRATEGY FOR PRESERVING PEACE AND 
DEFreaTING COMMUNISM—Part II 


(By Robert Winter) 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER 


Another great American is Senator WiL- 
LIAM E. JENNER, who presides over the Senate 
Subcommittee on Inner Security and stands 
like McCarrHy in the fight against the 
American crypto-Communists. 

Senator JENNER declared about the Com- 
munists: 

“They were moving efficiently, quietly, 
with brilliant strategical skill, to take over 
a large share of our national life—industry, 
labor, the schools, the press, the local parties. 
They used the age-old instruments of politi- 
cal gangsters in search of absolute power. 
These instruments are bribery and punish- 
ment, the carrot and the stick.” 

“But they never look the least bit like 
Communists. It takes months or years for 
Us to warn our people of the new disguise.”’ 

“Their only interest was power, power for 
themselves and for the little group of servile 
courtiers who joined them in the hope of 
sharing in the crumbs that fell from the 
table.” 

“They seek to capture whichever is stronger 
of our 2 parties at the moment. They use it 
as the parasite uses a host, as the ivy uses 
the oak. 

“They will stay like ticks, until we pluck 
each one, by his head, out of the spot where 
he sucks the blood of the American people 
to make himself fat and strong. That work 
of surgery must go on.” 

Tt is clear that Mr. Jenner has the same 
interpretation of communism which the 
Germans have always had. It is, therefore, 
mo wonder that he is being so much hated 
by the Communists as Senator McCarTHy or 
the Germans. 

“We do not intend to let the United States 
be destroyed from within. We intend to de- 
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stroy the invading armies of Soviet fits 
columnists and we shall continue jy, a 
fight until all our hidden enemies are roy” 
and our people can turn again to their 4, 
interests, without fear of a stab in the bac, « 
All these men are conscious of the on ‘ 
ness of their duty and of their time, «;}, 
set my course by the pole star of Amer. 
liberty,” said Mr. JENNER in January i9 
Indianapolis. A 


OTHER GREAT AMERICANS 


Senator Pat McCarran is the author o 
the new immigration law which should p.. 


rican 
4 tn 


tect America in the future against on 
filtration of international Communists ang 
keep up the present composition of th, 


American people; and which allots the 
greatest quota to the British, Germans. and 
Irishmen. Every German who has doubteq 
that the Americans are able to have real 
patriotism, can see from the work of Senator 
McCarran that there are men in America 
who love their country and who fight for j 
“In the name of God, in the name of the 
people of America, let us override this yetg 
said Senator McCarran before the vote in the 
Senate, which then really overrode the veto 
of Truman against McCarran’s immigration 
law. 

Representative Haro.p H. Veupr chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives, declareq 
himself for an absolute abolishment of the 
secret agreements of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam which resulted in the expulsion of 
the Eastern Germans and the enslavement 
of the Soviet Zone of Germany. His words 
were: “There can be no compromising or ape 
peasement of communism.” 

Other very able members of the latter's 
committee are the Representatives Kr 
CLARDY, DONALD L. JACKSON, and Francis E, 
Water, who is also coauthor of the McCare 
ran immigration law. The Senators Evenert 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN, Kaki E. Munor, and 
CuHaARLEs E. POTTER are outstanding members 
of the McCarthy committee, in which js 
working alsq Senator Henry C. Dworsxakx, 
Senator HERMAN WELKER from the Jenner 
committee now investigates the members of 
the Red Council of Free Czechoslovakia 
Senator JoHN W. BrRIcKER was author of an 
amendment to the American Constitution 
which was destined to protect this Consti- 
tution against foreign encroachment, espe- 
cially by the United Nations, and to preserve 
full freedom to the American people; and to 
render impossible, in-the future, such disas- 
trous secret deals as those of Yalta and 
Potsdam. Representative Carrot Reece in- 
troduced a resolution according to which 
rich private foundations should be investi 
gated; private foundations which, as known, 
stand also behind leftist Radio Free Europe 
in Munich. Representative Alvin M. Bent 
ley, like Mr. Kersten, is a fighter for freedom 
and independence for any nation, exactly as 
the former Representative O. K. Armstrong. 
Senator Homer E. CaPenart and Represent- 
ative Frep E. Bussey are both friends of the 
German people. Representative A.Bert 1. 
Bosc, vice president of the Steuben Society 
of America, is one of the chief adversaries of 
the expulsion of the Eastern and Sudeten 
Germans. Senator Wru1am F. KNoWLA™), 
the leader of the Republican majority in the 
United States Senate, and Senator Homm 
FERGUSON, chairman of the Republican pol 
icy committee in the Senate, are both sharp, 
anti-Communists. Senator HucH Bun 
has already intervened in favor of German 
interests. Another friend of the Germal 
people is Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER. 
Senator Wru1aM N. Lancer, who is also from 
the State of North Dakota, like Mr. Burvick, 
has great merits on the German expellees. 
One of the most intelligent adversaries of 
communism and friend of the independence 
for all nations is the young Representative 
TrmoTHy P. SHEEHAN. The chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hous, 
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Represent 
an anti-C 
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ative ROBERT B. CHIPERFTELD, is also 
ommunist, exactly as the Members 

CuareE E. HorrMaNn, JaMes E. 
nd JoHN TaBER. Two of the best 
ommunism in America are the 

ormer Representative John E. Rankin and 
~ resentative Martin Dies. Senator Harry 
aa Byap, too, has the sympathies of Mc- 

HY. Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS de- 
~ if for the abolishment of the 
clared himse 
ulsion of the Eastern and of the Sudeten 
p= Senator EpwaRp MarTIN and Sen- 
a AnpREW F. SCHOEPPEL have both sym- 
pathies for the German people. The Sena- 
rs H. A. Smirm and A. WILEY have also ef- 
pectively intervened in favor of the German 
ople. Senator STYLEs BridcEs belongs to 
. jeading anti-Communists in the United 
states Senate. Representative Leste C. 
arenos was @ Taft-man. The Representa- 
tives PAUL W. SHAFER, GORDON H. SCHERER, 
pante. A. REED, H. R. Gross, LAWRENCE H. 
guar belong also to this group of patriotic 
Americans, exactly as the Senators J. GLENN 
BeatL, GEORGE W. MALONE, EUGENE D. MtL- 
pixmn, and the Representatives E. Y. Berry, 
Frank T. Bow, CourTNEY W. CAMPBELL, 
pau. D. Dasue, MARGUERITE Srirr CHuRCcH, 
GLENN R. Davis, E. L. FoRRESTER, H. R. Gross, 
Burr P. HARRISON, GEORGE A. DONDERO, WIL- 
uamM H. HarrisoN, WaYNE L. HaYs, PaTrick 
J, Huiincs, Josep F,. Hott, Tuomas A. JEN- 
INS, BEN F. JENSEN, CHARLES RAPER JONAS, 
Eocar A. Jonas, B. W. KEARNEY, KENNETH B. 
KEATING, RUSSELL V. Mack, Ray J. MADDEN, 
Noan M. Mason, A. L. MILLER, BARRATT 
O'Hara, JosepH P. O’Hara, JaMEs T. PATTER- 
soN, PHILIP J. PHILBIN, RicHakp H. Porr, L. 
MENDEL RIVERS, KATHARINE St. GEORGE, Er- 
reTT P. SCRIVNER, DEWEY SHORT, CHARLES W. 
VursELL, ALVIN E. O’KONSKI, JOHN BELL WIL- 
yams, JOHN M. VorYs, JEssE P. WOLCOTT, 
Hucu D. Scott, Jr., J. FranK WILSON, WINT 
smirH, and Joun J. Riey. The Speaker of 
House of Representatives, Representative 
JosepH W. MarTIN, Jr., hoped, exactly as we 
did, that General MacArthur would become 
the Republican presidential candidate of 
1952. Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BayaN Dorn has not only the name, but also 
the high opinion of a Secretary of State in 
the Wilson government who resigned on pro- 
test against measures of the Wilson adminis- 
tration which, in the end, caused America’s 
entrance in World War I against Germany. 

These men, of whose statesmanlike and 
human greatness history will once report in 
the same way as it is reporting of the found- 
ers of the American Republic, stand at the 
helm of other great Americans who consti- 
tute the majority in the United States Con- 
gress and who have nothing to do with the 
actions of the American Government of the 
past, nor with its then representatives, and 
who represent the true greatness of their 
Nation. 

THE FUTURE GERMAN POLICY 

So we see that there are men in America 
who are exactly against communism as the 
Germans are, who condemn the actions of 
the American Government of the past which 
have brought so much suffering and injustice 
and whose world philosophy is the same as 
that of the Germans and whose greatness 
and intelligence fulfill all German expecta- 
tions. These men have the same aims— 
including the redress of the injustice which 
was done to Europe and Germany by the 
Communists. Their aims, their policy, their 
opinions are the same ones as those of the 
Germans. si 

From this identity of aims and ideals re- 
sults the natural consequence of an abso- 
lute cooperation between Germany and 
America in the future, of a friendship and 
anton between Germans and Ameri- 
ans, 

The Americans are the natural allies for 
Germany. This alliance cannot be substi- 
tuted by any European Federation. An al- 
liance which would be enforced, merely on 
the basis of territorial neighborhood would 
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bring as less freedom to Germany as a super- 
state could bring to the people of the United 
States, consisting of United States of Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and Guatemala. 

Moreover, I cannot see an honest and sin- 
cere unification in efforts which in reality, 
under the pretext of “Europeanizing”’, do not 
unite but separate one and the same people— 
as is the case of the Saar territory. 

Therefore, while the wise and statesman- 
like policy of Bundeskanzler Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer must be continued and while above 
all an effective army must be finally built 
up in Europe with a German participation, it 
must never be allowed that unnatural, arti- 
ficial superstates with Socialist and semi- 
Communist states as their members would 
bind Germany or prevent her contact with 
America. True freedom means that all peo- 
ples should be independent, untied by terri- 
torial coexistences and should have the pos- 
sibility to enter freely into contact with any 
other nation of the world—and above all 
with the United States. 

The territorial neighbors are not always 
necessarily those who are the most kindred 
ones. 

Under these circumstances a free commu- 
nity of nations must be aspired to, a com- 
munity which America as the strongest na- 
tion would lead by example, as Taft wanted 
it. And other nations should take part in 
this leadership of the world, in the extent 
in which they can reach the American 
example. 

There is, indeed, no other solution possi- 
ble, no collectivist solution, as e. g., the 
United Nations. In a free community of 
nations there is no doubt that the Germans 
will participate in the leadership; there are 
no other to nations more similar than the 
Germans and the Americans—the real, true 
Americans, who finally started to come again 
into the foreground. In the future, in this 
free cooperation of free peoples, there will 
be no closer partners than America and 
Germany. 

Both nations are dedicated to free enter- 
prise and to private property, and are 
strongly anti-Socialist, which cannot be said 
about France of England. Both are strongly 
anti-Communist, i. e., intelligently anti- 
Communist, against the secret conspiracy 
of communism—which cannot be said of 
other states. The history of both nations 
is very similar, since the Germans in Europe 
as well as the Americans in America have 
colonized uninhabited territories, built up 
towns, spread trades and crafts, etc. Both 
nations stand or stood—as long as Germany 
was free—at the helm of scientific research 
and technical progress. Just as the Ameri- 
cans have bled in Korea, so do today the 
Germans—and many German _ expellees 
among them—in Indochina, unfortunately 
merely as foreign legionnaires, for foreign 
interests and for foreign glory. 


The interests of both peoples are iden- 
tical. Exactly as the Germans will always 
welcome and support a peaceful political 
expansion of the United States, and the ap- 
plication and enforcement of American prin- 
ciples—the principles of MacArthur, Taft, 
McCarthy, and Kersten—upon a world which 
is full cf Communists and Socialists, it will 
be in the interest of America that the East- 
ern and Sudeten German expellees return to 
their homeland, so that these territories be 
drawn away from the Socialist sea, for the 
free world. 


Close friendship and cooperation between 
Germany and America is therefore the com- 
mand of the present time and especially of 
the future. That this command was first 
recognized by the German expellees lies in 
the nature of their problem. This recogni- 
tion is above all the greatest merit of the 
Sudeten Germans and of the secretary gen- 
eral of the Association for the Protection of 
£udeten German Interests, member of the 
Bavarian Landtag, Dr. Walter Becher, who 
has done pioneer work in this field. This 
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work finds full support from the side of the 
chairmen of the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Sudeten German Interests, Dr. Rudolf 
Lodgmarf von Auen, and the members of the 
German Bundestag in Bonn, Hans Schuetz 
and Richard Reitzner. : 

While the Germans and the German ex- 
pellees negotiate with their neighboring na- 
tions and come to agreements. with them, 
they must never forget that their cause must 
be fought before the international forum in 
America, It is there where the decision will 
be made. This basic insight can save much 
time and unnecessary work and protect the 
expellees against blunders and political 
shortsightedness. 

In the future the Germans must go con- 
form with the United States foreign policy. 
They should and must demand that what- 
ever is valid for America must be valid for 
Germany too—the right for national free- 
dom, the right to eradicate everything that 
the Communists have done to them and also 
the right to the return of the expellees, the 
return of Germany’s eastern provinces and 
the Saar territory to Germany. 

With reference to the liberation of the 
east, where there is also situated their home- 
land, they must set up two clear points: 

1. The restoration of the status quo, as 
existing before the Communist seizure of 
power, that is, before 1945 (and also before 
1939), a postulation which involves the re- 
turn of the private property to its former 
proprietors (to the Czechs, Slovaks, Baltics, 
Hungarians, etc.), the return of free enter- 
prise and also the return of the German ex- 
pellees and their properties—with other 
words, the full return of order, justice, and 
property. . Nothing what the Communists 
have stolen and socialized should remain 
stolen or socialized. 

2. After the restoration has taken place, 
the right for self-determination must be 
applied without compromise. Slovaks, 
Baltics, Ukrainians, Croatians, and Sudeten 
Germans have a right to their self-determi- 
nation and independence. The restoration 
of justice and order must be all or nothing. 

These two points are quite clear and con- 
crete, and based on morale; nobody can 
object to them. They are also in the inter- 
est of America. Through these aims the 
Germans will win also the gratitude of the 
nations in the East, for they are longing to 
throw off the Communist forced Socialist 
economy and they are longing for their na- 
tional independence. By these aims the 
Germans will also strengthen substantially 
the fight against communism.<the national. 
ism of the eastern nations being the source 
of strength against international commu- 
nism. 

The Germans must hope that the right 
men reach government in America as soon 
as possible. They must give them every 
help, every information, every practical and 
moral support. 

The Germans must support McCartny in 
his fight against the Communist conspiracy 
in the West and supply him with all the 
material he may be in need of for a success- 
ful carrying out of his investigations. 

The Germans must urge that the great 
strategy of Taft be developed and real- 
ized. Only this strategy can lead toward 
an abolishment of communism in the East 
without war. In the case that a war has 
been provoked by the Soviets, the Germans 
must demand that no war will be led with 
atomic weapons on the European soil, but 
that the Soviets will be hit by means of 
these weapons in their own country. Thus 
the Germans will not only save themselves, 
but also the other European nations and 
deserve their gratitude. Instead of letting 
the Germans bleed as foreign legionnaires or 
mercenaries in land armies, they must be 
enabled to use their scientific and technical 
talent there where it is needed: German 
scientists must be able te work freely in 
the field of atomic science. When America 
will have removed the Oppenheimers, the 
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Rosenbergs as well as the other traitors, no 
doubt, there will be room again in the West 
for German scientists—for those gcientists, 
whom Russia was clever enough to exploit 
as slave workers, so that the Soviets today— 
with the additional help of the American 
spies—are almost as far advanced in atomic 
science as America itself. 

The Germans must insist on It that atomic 
secrets be neither smuggled to Russia nor 
delivered to leftist allies, and that America 
will develop an enormous technical supe- 
riority, a technical monopoly, by the means 
of which Russia can be overcome even with- 
out war. The destruction of communism as 
a result of war and devastation is no achieve- 
ment. We must prove our spiritual supe- 
riority by reaching the same aim without 
war. 

The policy of liberation of Representative 
KERsTEN must be also Germanys policy: ex- 
clusion of the Communists from interna- 
tional organizations, abolishment of the dip- 
lomatic recognition of Communist regimes, 
the building up of national military units 
out of the refugees who came from the East 
and who should liberate their national terri- 
tories, active support for the underground 
movements in the East, and interruption of 
any trade with the East. Germany, in this 
respect, has proved that she is not guided 
by egoism, as are many other countries. 

All these measures, however, must be car- 
ried out sincerely, intelligently, effectfully, 
purposefully, and must be carried out by the 
entire West, as McCarTHy demands. 

Here is an unlimited field for a great and 
independent German foreign policy, for men 
of courage and vision, in which so many aims 
can be reached and so many possibilities are 
offered. By reaching these aims, Germany 
can regain her rights and all that what be- 
longed to her; and at the same time she can 
help decisively to liberate other nations from 
the plague of international communism. 
Thus, a real friendship will be chartered be- 
tween the Germans and all other nations, a 
friendship which will be much more effective 
than the collectivist phantasies about the 
eupernational] world states. 

The supreme principle of the German 
foreign policy remains an intelligent anti- 
Communist policy. Because of the fact that 
such a policy is being made by Americans 
like MacArthur, Taft, and McCarthy, the 
supreme law of Germany, in the future, will 
be a sincere and everlasting friendship and 
cooperation with the United States. 

This cooperation meets the egotistic, 
practical interests of Germany, but equally 
corresponds to the moral laws which the 
German carries in his heart and which now— 
after Germany has overcome her past rad- 
icalism and America has rejected her past 
of treason and communism—are the same 
ones as those of the Americans. This alli- 
ance can effect the realization of best inter- 
national activities for Germany and it can 
be realized without Germany’s subjection to 
Socialist nations and without losses on ter- 
ritory and honor. This is the highest alli- 
ance, and this is also the future policy of 
the German people. 


Who Are We Neutral Against? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
very much concerned with the situation 
in Guatemala, as we should be. Is our 
Department of State going to recognize 
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this situation for what it really is—out- 
side intervention in Latin America? 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Daily News entitled “Who Are We 
Neutral Against?” 

Who Are We NEvuTRAL AGAINST? 


The long expected Guatemalan upheaval 
began last Friday. It is an affair having 
many aspects and angles, and it is made the 
more difficult to understand by the Com- 
munist-controlled Guatemala government’s 
clam-up on war news. 

What is most significant from the Ameri- 
can point of view is that Soviet Russia has 
been trying to acquire Guatemala as a West- 
ern Hemisphere toehold, and that now some- 
body is trying to stop that stuff. 

The somebody may be nobody but a bunch 
of Guatemalan exiles led by Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas. Or it may be unofficially, 
Nicaragua and Honduras, long worried about 
communism’s gains in their neighbor nation. 

Here’s another important and highly un- 
pleasant angle: There have been numerous 
Latin American revolutions in which the 
United States took some part, but this is 
only the second since the Monroe Doctrine 
was announced in 1823 where a non-Western 
Hemisphere nation is concerned. The first 
was the unsucccessful French attempt to 
establish the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria as Emporer of Mexico, 1863-66. 

That Soviet Russia is concerned with 
Guatemala was proved by the fact that the 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations 
spearheaded the attack, at Sunday’s emer- 
gency Security Council meeting, on United 
States “imperialism.” It is the Kremlin’s 
contention that the United States really is 
the villian behind Col. Castillo Armas, and 
that its prime object is to make Guatemala 
safe for the United Fruit Co. 

The Kremlin conveniently overlooks * its 
own backing of the Reds in Indochina and, 
earlier, in North Korea. 

What’s the smart attitude for the United 
States to take? 

Well, it is obviously to our interest that 
Jacobo Arbenz’s Reds be overthrown and 
replaced by some anti-Communist outfit— 
Just as it is to the Kremlin’s interest that 
Arbenz and his Red pals remain in power. 

Direct United States intervention, however, 
would most likely be a serious mistake. It 
would revive a lot of the old Central and 
South American fear of the “colossus of the 
North” (meaning us), and give the Reds 
valuable fuel for the anti-American demon- 
strations they are already stirring up in 
several Latin American countries. 

To repeat, though, it’s to our interest that 
Arbenz be tossed out. So how about our 
Government remembering the story of the 
Irishman in World War II who indignantly 
remarked: “Sure, Ireland is neutral—but 
who are we neutral against?” And how 
about making that our guiding principle 
in meeting each new development in the 
Guatemala conflict? 


Loss of Momentum in Federal Aid Airport 
Program Should Be of Grave Concern 


to Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I herewith include a statement 
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directed to the House Appropriatio 
Committee by Joseph K. McLaughlin 
director of the department of ae... 
tics, State of Illinois: 


STATE oF ILurnots 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTicg 
Re Federal aid airport program aan 
ation, fiscal 1955 (H. Doc. No. 493) 

As one of the earliest and mos 
tially contributing members of th 
airport program partnership, t} 
ment is perhaps not unnaturally very muct 
interested and concerned in its continuine 
implementation, without further debilites 
ing hiatus. ie. 

It is assumed that the facilit 
enhancement of the Nation’s business js 
matter impressed with the nationa] inher 
one of the most graphically demonstra), 
facts and results of the program as thus fg 
carried forward has been the very eilidien 
tial use made of even the smaller improve 
airports having a reasonable degree of year. 
round utility by aircraft of concerns of try) 
nationwide significance. Indeed, the uth 
tarian and economical business use of air. 
craft becomes accepted under the rigorous 
criteria imposed by business concerns when 
aircraft are used extensively and over long 
distances where monetary savings and time 
savings become significant. Accordingly gt. 
taching a local or statewide character tg 
all except the larger terminal airports is arpj. 
trary and simply not in keeping with the 
factual realities. ‘Such business usage by 
chartered and company-owned aircraft is not 
only presently substantial but is constantly 
increasing. 

A very ready analogy to the foregoing tg 
to be found in the recognition by the Federal 
Government of inherent national interests in 
point of its definite allocation, under the 
PRA program for secondary and intracity 
highways. The two cannot be qualitatively 
dissembled. 

After the Federal Airport Act became ef. 
fective on June 13, 1946, the State of Illinois 
in a minimal period of time enacted into 
law enabling legislation as would permit the 
State, in the agency of this Department, and 
the municipalities and political subdivisions 
to do and perform those acts necessary to 
finance, develop, own, maintain, and operate 
airports for the public use and benefit, and 
the cooperation with the Federal Govern. 
ment under the Federal Airport Act was spe« 
cifically referenced therein. 

In complete good faith and in reliance 
upon the letter and spirit of the Federal 
Airport Act, the State of Illinois and its 
municipalities and political subdivisions 
have gone forward with an airport program 
in complete cooperation with the Federal 
Government to the extent that limited Fed- 
eral funds have been available therefor, 
which in point of numbers, individual qual- 
ity, responsiveness to public need, and 
money’s-worth for each construction dollar 
expended we place against any in the Nation. 

The appropriations of State general funds 
to carry forward this work have approxi- 
mated $2% million during each of the last 
four biennia and these funds have been 
approximately matched by local funds, except 
in the case of the city of Chicago where the 
local expenditures have far exceeded either 
State or Federal expenditures. 

Purthermore, under the provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act, municipalities of this 
State have expended approximately $4,700, 
000 in land acquisition and planning costs, 
Federal participation in which has been de- 
ferred in order to accomplish within the 
framework of limited Federal funds available 
in any given year construction work neces 
sary to achieve an operational facility. 

Furthermore, during the hiatus which has 
ensued since Under Secretary of Commerce 
Murray on February 15, 1953, by administra- 
tive fiat, froze all remaining fiscal 1953 FAAP 
funds not then under binding grant agree 
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ment and his omission to include any budg- 
request for FAAP implementation dur- 

etary ecl 1954, the State of Iilinois has ex- 
né ied or is expending $470,500, and 11 of 
municipalities $135,000 tm order to ac- 

4 lish on @ reduced-scope basis in the 
— ce of Federal funds, some sort of usable 
ove useful facility im partial execution of 
work that had been previously jointly deter- 
ined with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
pation was needed and in the public in- 
terest. These expenditures during this 
hiatus unquestionably should be recognized 
for purposes of non-Federal participation in 
further stage construction under the FAAP. 

Aside from the very real national interest 
with which an adequate system of airports is 
impressed, irrespective of what may be the 
policy criteria and appropriations implemen- 
tation as to completely new airport projects, 
it ig earnestly submitted that as an irredu- 
cible minimum, under any concept of full 
faith and credit as might be conceived, it is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government to 
carry through its part of the spirit of this 
undertaking in those instances where there 
has been a substantial change of position by 
the States and their instrumentalities in the 
way of general-obligation bond issues, land- 
acquisition costs, and engineering costs to 
the extent that construction work there- 
under is needed and useful and meets Fed- 
eral construction specifications, 

Aside from the well-analyzed analysis sub- 
mitted by the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials for the need of an appro- 
priation to implement the FAAP for fiscal 
1955 of $50 million, it will be noted that the 
American Municipal Association submitted 
an analysis in the order of $65 million. The 
figure of $33 million has been repeatedly 
mentioned as being the one arrived at by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as an irreducible mini- 
mum for current implementation. The $22 
million request sent to the Congress by the 
administration can therefore be considered 
only as a wholly inadequate amount from 
any standpoint. The irreparable loss to the 
public interest in point of loss of momentum, 
loss of experienced Federal personnel who 
have experience and qualification in the ad- 
ministration of this program, and the loss 
of faith by the States and their municipal- 
ities in their Federal Government if there 
be a further lapse in this program should 
be manifest and of grave concern to everyone. 

We would therefore earnestly bespeak the 
most careful and favorable consideration of 
this very, very important appropriation 
measure by you and the honorable members 
of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosEPH K. McLAvUGHLIN, 
Director. 





That Smalltown Stuff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include two articles written by Bert A. 
Gipple appearing in the Galesville Re- 
Publican, Galesville, Wis., one on Novem- 
ber 5, 1953, and the other on May 27, 
1954, entitled “That Smalitown Stuff.” 

- The references to our colleague from 
Wisconsin, Mr. JOHNSON, are correct. 

The premise upon which Mr. Gipple 

his articles is correct, the impor- 
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tance of persons from small towns or 
communities in the establishment and 
the building of our country. 

The great success of our Nation is de- 
pendent upon those who came from all 
parts of our country towns, as well as 
cities, and the contributions made by 
those born in rural communities and 
towns have been and will continue to 
be of primary importance. 

The articles follow: 


{From the Galesville (Wis.) Republican of 
November 5, 1953] 


THAT SMALLTOWN STUFF 


Whether a Congressman elected by any 
political party from the Ninth District, or 
any other district, comes from a large city, 
or from a small one, a village, or a rural 
community should not count in the selec- 
tion. 

The repeated references of the Associated 
Press, other news agencies, newspaper col- 
umnists, and radio commentators, to LesTer 
JoHNSON being a “small town district at- 
torney,” and “country lawyer,” may well be 
taken by people in small cities, villages, and 
rural areas in general as a slam, and put them 
in a resentful turn of mind. Well may they 
ask why they are to be stigmatized because 
of the locality in which they reside. 

People in rural communities, whether in 
small cities, villages, crossroads, hamlets, 
coulees, or valleys have a commendable sense 
of pride, and they don’t take kindly to being 
rated as hayseeds, yokels, or in any way in- 
ferior to big-town folks. 

Those writers should keep tn mind that 
Abraham Lincoln was a country lawyer; 
that Wisconsin's senior United States Sen- 
ator at one Jump sprang from a “small town 
district attorney” to a seat in the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world; that Eimer 
Barlow was a country lawyer in Arcadia and 
arose to a place on the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court without losing residence in his home 
town; that a half century earlier Alfred W. 
Newman was a country lawyer in Trempea- 
jJeau, and he, too, became a member of that 
court. And last but not least, Merlin Hull 
was a country lawyer, in the same small town 
in which Lestrr JOHNSON resides, and that 
for 20 years the Ninth District returned 
him to Congress by overwhelming majori- 
ties. 

LgsTER JoHNSON is the Congressman-elect. 
True, he may or may not hold that position 
longer than to fill out the unexpired term, 
but so long as he does, regardless of his 
brand of politics, he has every right to be re- 
garded as one of us—not a hayseed or a geek 
from the sticks. And every such crack by 
writers and commentators will have a tend- 
ency to strengthen him, rather than weaken 
him, as was the case with his predecessor. 
[From the Galesville (Wis.) Republican of 

May 27, 1954] 
THAT SMALLTOWN STUFF 


Last year, when the special congressional 
campaign was on, correspondents of press 
associations and other news agencies in 
writing of Lester JoHNSON’s candidacy men- 
tioned over and over that he was a small 
town district attorney. Now, with another 
campaign on, this has been resumed. The 
term now is “small town attorney.” 

The inference is plain. Nothing of im- 
portance can come from a small town. The 
same was heard 2,000 years ago, when scoffers 
said, “Nothing good can come out of 
Nazareth.” 

Newspaper correspondents who use the 
small town stuff 


5 
: 
: 
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Senator ALexanper Witry, now at the top in 
Congress for important positions and in- 
fluence, was a small town district attorney 
when he became Senator. The late Con- 
gressman Merlin Hull, a small town attorney, 
‘was for 20 returned to Washington 
from the Ninth Congressional District. 
Senator Owen, named as the Republican 
candidate for Congress last week, is a resi- 
dent of Menominee. The term “small town” 
ts relative. A dozen Eau Claires could be 
taken from Chicago without more than 
scratching the surface. 

Congressman Jonnson is a Democrat, and 
it is but natural that Republicans desire to 
unseat him; but the difference in political 
policies should enter into the campaign, not 
the difference in size of Eau Claire and Black 
River Falls. At best, that “small town stuff” 
is silly. 





An Anglo-American Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
very much interested in the meetings 
this weekend between President Eisen- 
hower, Sir Winston Churchill, and An- 
thony Eden. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
New York Daily Mirror entitled “An 
Anglo-American Alliance?” which is very 
timely: 

An ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 


The British have at long last discovered 
that it is impossible to make peace with the 
Soviet Universal State, whether it be with its 
Russian or Chinese manifestation. The 
Communists do not want a peaceful world 
because it does not pay them to have a 
peaceful world. They also do not want a 
fighting war because it does not pay them. 

What the Kremlin wants and needs is a 
disturbed, an anxious, a frightened world. 
Therefore, they stimulate trouble on every 
continent. 

John Foster Dulles was correct when he 
left the Geneva Conference, on May 1, as a 
hopeless mess. Anthony Eden and Sir Win- 
ston Churchill were wrong when they as- 
sumed that by appeasement they could either 
get some kind of peace out of the Kremlin 
or they could achieve a split between Russia 
and China. 

They now know that they will have neither 
peace nor a split. They know that Geneva 
is a failure. They know that their policies 
imperiled Anglo-American relations, which 
are approaching a state of noncooperation, to 
say the least. They are now coming to the 
United States to mend their fences. 

Their presence in this country will be 
welcomed because the American people wish 
the Anglo-American alliance to be continued, 
provided it is a two-way street. 

The American people would prefer both 
countries to have common objectives, to em- 
ploy common methods, and to engage in 
mutual assistance. 

Any program that requires the United 
States to make all the sacrifices while Great 
Britain gets all the benefits will be rejected 
as unworthy and unwarranted. 

In Asia, if there is to be a common ob- 
jective, the program must include a limi- 
tation upon trade with Red China. 

The British desire unlimited trade with 
Red China in order that Hong Kong and 
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Singapore may not suffer economically. Both 
India and Ceylon throw their weight around 
in the commonwealth every time a stoppage 
of trade with Red China is proposed and 
the British fear to antagonize Nehru, who 
has generally been wrong in his China policy. 

It is clear that if the British insist on 
selling the Reds nonstrategic commodities 
which they can turn into strategic commod- 
ities, the American people will continue to 
oppose British policy. We want trade with 
Red China reduced to a trickle, if not abol- 
ished altogether. 

It is possible that on this issue, the British 
have been confused by the attitude of Harold 
Stassen, who seems to be so anxious that 
the Russians and the Red Chinese should 
trade with the western countries that he 
does not always present the American view- 
point accurately or even at all. Churchill 
and Eden will discover during their visit to 
this country that Red China is not forgiven 
for her intervention in Korea and in Indo- 
china and that Americans want no commerce 
with Mao-Tse-tung’s savages. 

As to Indochina, the British must under- 
stand that Americans were surprised when 
Anthony Eden continued to hope for peace 
with Red China while the war continued in 
Indochina. Perhaps one of President Eisen- 
hower’s press conferences added to the con- 
fusion, but the British visitors will learn 
that the voice of the people is stronger than 
that of any official. 

What it comes down to in very plain 
language: 

If there is to be an Anglo-American al- 
liance, let it be a complete alliance, for the 
entire world, on a program mutually con- 
ceived. This is the time to arrange such an 
alliance and it will be welcome. But it 
must be of such a nature that it can be 
and will be publicly proclaimed with no 
hidden clauses and with no diplomatic tricks. 

It is known that it has been Sir Winston 
Churchill’s great ambition and hope that he 
could end his public career with a peace 
treaty that would include a Russian signa- 
ture. He has labored valiantly to thet end. 
It is regrettable that he has failed, not 
through any fault of his own, but because 
the Russians have rejected peace. 

“The time has come to drop all this and 
to return to an Anglo-American partner- 
ship which can stand on solid rock. 





Governor Stratton, of Illinois, Urges Full 
Recognition of States’ Participation in 
Airport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith a telegram from the Honorable 
William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois, 
urging Congress to give careful and full 
recognition of State and municipalities 
participation in the airport program. 
The telegram from Governor Stratton 
follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, IuL., June 21, 1954. 
Hon. MELvIN Price, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Re Federal aid airport appropriation for 
Federal fiscal year 1955 

I urge careful and full recognition of the 
substantial disbursements made to date by 
the State of Illinois and its municipalities 


tncluding bonded indebtedness and cost of 
acquiring land according to Federal design 
criteria requirements, in carrying out their 
part of what in complete good faith has been 
conceived to be a full partnership undertak- 
ing, as well as recognition of the very real 
national interest inherent in an adequate 
system of airports, in point of facilitation of 
the national business economy. This applies 
to improved airports other than just those of 
the larger terminal-type category. The non- 
air-carrier business usage of improved air- 
ports in this State is constantly increasing, 
characterized in very large measure by air- 
craft traveling interstate. 
Wr.u1aM G. STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois. 





The Leveck 50-Year Success Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
by R. D. Arnold regarding the 50th anni- 
versary of an Arkansas business firm, 
J. H. Leveck & Sons. The article ap- 
pears in the May 1954 issue of Contrac- 
tors and Engineers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Leveck 50-Year Success PLan—Po.icy 
or CAUTION AND INGENUITY Has PalIp Orr 
ror THIs PIONEER ARKANSAS CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 

(By-R. D. Arnold) 


Arkansas’ oldest firm of general contrac- 
tors is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year. But J. H. Leveck & Sons isn’t taking 
much time out to reminisce. There are too 
many construction jobs under contract just 
now. ’ 

This Little Rock, Ark., firm can look back, 
though on a half century's building activity 
which has left the Leveck mark on buildings 
and other projects throughout the State. 
‘And if the company has a byword, it is “cau- 
tion,” which owner Donald Leveck feels has 
helped the firm to weather two world wars, 
a depression, inflation, and local disasters, 
such as floods. 

Before World War II there was little in- 
dustrial activity in agricultural Arkansas. 
Immediately after the war the State’s con- 
tracting firms were deluged with contracts, 
but large out-of-State firms soon moved in 
to get their share of the pie. Today, con- 
struction is a highly competitive business for 
companies like J. H. Leveck & Sons. 

The firm has seen such business trends 
come and go in the 50 years since Don’s 
father first hung out a shingle reading: J. H. 
Leveck, Building Contractor. And since 1920, 
when the founder took his two sons into 
partnership, Don has had an active part 
in guiding the business. 

Don has owned and operated the Leveck 
firm since 1942, when his father retired and 
his younger brother, Herbert, went west 
where he is now in the construction busi- 
ness also. Don’s wife, Ruth, is her hus- 
band’s only partner and directs public rela- 
tions for the company. 

An active 58, Don is 5 feet 7 inches of ini- 
tiative and ingenuity, quick temper, and 
friendliness. As far as other vital statistics 
go, he is of average build, blue-eyed, and— 


from testimony of his business assoc; 
and friends—has always been bald ts 
cated at Hendrix College, Conway, ary = 
also attended Arkansas Law School at uj," 
to learn interpretation of the legal a: = 
of building contracts. beets 
Trained in every phase of the busi 
from operation of the commonest hang 
to running of huge pieces of Machine: 
Don turns his spare time to designing = 
products for use in construction. He }. 
designed and built a trench hoe, a cones 
bucket, a 45-foot boom, and a 1, -yarq im 
shell bucket. His ingenuity was illustrates 
recently when he devised an economica| sig 
nal system for directing traffic over one. 
way bridge lane. f 


SIGNAL DEVICE 


In order to permit one-way traffic while 
his firm was paving a bridge, Don rigged 
up a system of stop lights operated by a syn. 
chronous motor. For 45 seconds the light 
at one end of the bridge is red, while at 
the other end it is green. For 10 seconds 
while the bridge is cleared, both lights ars 
red, and then the arrangement is reverseq 
The contractor feels he has saved $1,000 with 
the device, which eliminates the need for two 
flagmen to direct traffic. 

Even today, as owner of the firm, Don 
may be found pinch-hitting at repairine 
machines, running a hoist, or any one of 
dozens of other specialized jobs. He has 
tool-working equipment at his home and 
spends many hours experimenting with 
equipment ideas. 

When his employees were called into serv. 
ice in 1942 and building materials became 
hard to get, Don answered an urgent Gov. 
ernment call for the use of home machinery, 
In his workshop, he made thousands of 
loading devices for detonators being manu- 
factured at a nearby defense plant. 

The wartime curtailment of commercial 
building activity, together with numerous 
consumer product shortages, seemed to bring 
out the best of Don’s inventive talent. A 
pianist and organist, he built an electronic 
organ for his home when electrical ma- 
chines were almost impossible to get. He 
built a basement chicken brooder. Together 
with Mrs. Leveck, he entertained hundreds 
of servicemen at the Leveck home during 
the war, and the menu invariably included 
vegetables from the terraced victory garden 
out back, chickens from the basement 
brooder, and music from the home-built 
organ. 

Even this contractor’s home was 8 war- 
time project. It is a solar-heated structure 
on a hillside site, with an 18- by 34-foot con- 
crete swimming pool in the garden. 
Throughout the house are features designed 
by Don himself and constructed with the 
aid of a few friends. The pickled oak 
furniture and oak stairway nosings were 
built by the contractor with his home lathe 
and band saw. The Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ings and door closers were remnants from 
building jobs. The ammonta-refrigeration 
unit was adapted for air conditioning. The 
swimming pool was built first so that the 
forms could be used again in building the 
house, 


Ness 
tool 


CREDIT TO FATHER 


In reviewing the history of the firm, Don 
Leveck unfailingly credits his father with 
keeping the firm on a sound financial foot- 
ing. J. H. Leveck instilled in his son a re- 
spect for the same business principles he 
himself had always followed. Today, 4 
Arkansas’ oldest living contractor in point of 
both service and age, the elder Leveck is af- 
fectionately known in the trade as “Pops.” 

The Leveck organization includes, besides 
Don and General Superintendent Roy C. 
Bridges, a full-time office man, a full-time 
maintenance man, and additional employees 
as they are needed. Individual projects 




























































1954 
s call for hundreds of workers, not 
sometimation assistant superintendents, 
- tsmen, estimators, and clerical workers. 
ornmnong half a dozen projects for which J. 
H. Leveck & sons holds contracts at present 
are two bridge repaving jobs. The State has 
ched a program to replace old asphalt- 
au oak bridge floors with welded steel 
ds poured full of lightweigth concrete. 
Cot. first in the State to construct the 
grid Jobs, has two such projects under way 


now. 


covered 


EQUIPMENT CHANGES — 

50th year of his firm's existence, 
* pnd se tel back almost the entire 
span of the days when he carried water for 
pis father’s laborers to drink. He has 
watched modern earth-moving machinery re- 
Jace the mule team, pick, and shovel as 
standard equipment, and has seen construc- 
tion methods change radically from those 
frst employed by his father as a pioneer 
contractor. 

But although he has grown up with the 
industry and brought his company into an 
age of spirited competition, the Arkansas 
contractor prefers to think of his firm as a 
conservative one. He is content with his 
share of jobs and declares that occasional 
slack periods add zest to living, besides build- 
ing momentum for the frenzied pace which 
the contractor learns to accept as normal. 

All of which might seem like a pretty good 
recipe for a half century’s success in the 
construction business. Certainly caution, 
careful training, and ingenuity have paid 
off for Don Leveck, 





Freedom Is Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ex- 
cellent commencement address delivered 
by Eugene C. Pulliam at the University 
of Arizona, on May 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


There are few more thrilling experiences 
than to look into the faces of young Ameri- 
cans who are able, eager, and ready to take 
on the responsibility. of leadership, because 
never before in this Nation have we so ur- 
gently needed intelligent and dedicated lea- 
dership. 
To me this is a great personal privilege 
and a unique experience. I am especially 
happy to bring you the personal greetings 
of two of this university’s illustrious sons. 
Both are governors of great States, both are 
graduates of this university, and both take 
great pride in telling their friends that they 
are from the University of Arizona. 
Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, not 
only sends his greetings to you, but also told 
me he would be happy to have me teil this 
audience that his oldest daughter, Sandra, 
will enter the University of Arizona next 
fall. Her presence here will give Governor 
and Mrs. Stratton an opportunity to renew 
many of their old friendships. 

Gov. George N. Craig, of my own State of 
Indiana, also sends his greetings to you in 
these words: 


“To the Students and Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona: 

“Iam happy to take this means of com- 
municating to you through my good friend, 
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Gene Pulliam, my best wishes upon the day 
of graduation at the University of Arizona. 

“Many is the time that my mind returns 
to the experiences and pleasures that I en- 
joyed as a student of the’ university, and 
the fine and lasting friendships that were 
made to provide rich memories. 

“In these critical and interesting days in 
America, more than ever before, is the prin- 
ciple of the university, ‘Bear Down,’ appli- 
cable to the American way of life. 

“Not only is a belief in this principle nec- 
essary on the athletic field, but it is equally 
important in our everyday lives as we work 
together to preserve the happiness that re- 
sults from the enjoyment of the fruition of 
liberty and freedom. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE N. CRAIG, 
“Governor of Indiana.” 


I think it is an unusual distinction that 
two of the youngest governors among all the 
States both are also graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and Arizona is the young- 
est State in the Union. No other univer- 
sity—large or small, old or young—can make 
that statement. And so it is a pleasant ex- 
perience for me on this commencement day 
to bring you the greetings of two of my dear 
friends who are also two of your most dis- 
tinguished alumni. 

Your commencement day is here. It is a 
day of endings and a day of beginnings. 
This particular little world in which you 
have lived and have been happy together is 
at an end. It is finished. You can never 
bring it back. You can never reconstruct 
it. But always the years which you have 
spent here will be the magic years. You will 
cherish and hold them dear—and well you 
should. For you have built here founda- 
tions on which your life henceforth will be 
lived. 

And now I come to ask you a blunt, stark 
question. What have you learned? What 
do you intend to do with the knowledge and 
the information and the inspiration you have 
received here? The real purpose of education 
is to make life useful. How useful will your 
life be? It all depends on how well you 
understand the true meaning of life. For a 
university, my dear young friends, deals with 
the spirit and not the fortunes of its stu- 
dents. 

And so I will offer you a rule of life to help 
make your life useful, which is the only way 
it can be made satisfying, to help you realize 
the hopes and reach the goal which only a 
useful life can hold, and only if you will listen 
to the good voice within you which has been 
awakened during your years on this campus. 

My gentle and beloved mother was a 
preacher's wife, the wife of a frontier mis- 
sionary. And she gave me this rule of life 
at about the time I stood where you are 
standing today. It came of course from 
Shakespeare, but to my mother it came 
straight from the heart of God. This is it: 
“To thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low as the night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” 

Character and personal integrity are the 
essentials which will make the knowledge 
you have gained here worthwhile to you and 
to your fellow human beings in the society 
in which you are to spend the rest of your 
life. 

If you are to be a farmer, farm the very 
best way you know, and never stop searching 
for still better ways. , 

If: you are to be a lawyer, practice the 
law with a firm resolve that you will do 
nothing to undermine its basic foundations, 
which are justice and right. 

If you are to be a doctor, an editor, an 
engineer, an artist, or an architect, be guided 
solely by the good voice that is within you. 

The world could not be saved if all the 
people in it were merely good. The world 
can be saved by the good in people—the good 
in people irresistibly dedicates them to the 
proposition of living if they can, or of dying 
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if they must, for the enlargement and the 
perpetuation of all the noble aims and efforts 
toward mankind’s better way of life. 


Now I want to talk to you about the most 
precious thing in your life. Every American 
boy and every American girl who graduates 
fom an American university comes to the 
threshold of adult life with the greatest heri- 
tage that God has bestowed on any group of 
people—your freedom, your liberty as an 
American. And when I plead with you— 
to thine own self be true—TI also earnestly 
and prayerfully urge you to be true to the 
heritage of American freedom which is yours 
solely by reason of the glorious experience 
which befell] you by being born on American 
soil. 

What is liberty? It has-been defined in 
many ways and in many tongues, but prob- 
ably the best definition is this, “Liberty is 
the power which of right belongs to every 
man to use all his faculties as he may choose. 
Its rule is justice. Its limits are the rights 
of others. Its principles are drawn from 
nature. Its protector is the !aw.” 

Today the world is confronted by prob- 
lems which unquestionably are more difficult 
of solution than those which any preceding 
generation has had to face. At atime when 
we should be making magnificent progress 
in mankind’s struggle toward real civiliza- 
tion through proper utilization of the mys- 
terious miracles available to us in atomic 
power, what do we find? We find an un- 
certain and chaotic world wherein every 
country is filled with doubts of herself and 
fears of her neighbors and without faith 
in anything. In short, most of the world 
todey is in a frightful mess. I know some- 
thing about that mess because I have seen 
it with my own eyes. My wife and I have 
traveled through 66 countries during the last 
5 or 6 years. What happened? How did 
the world get such a headache and such a 
heartache? What is the matter with Amer- 
ica that we find ourselves in a position where 
the whole world needs and clamors for our 
leacership, only to find that we too have 
become too confused to give that leadership? 
It’s not a nice question for an American to 
ask himself, but we had better face it fast 
because already it is later than we think. 

All over the world the 20th century version 
of socialism—no matter what name it takes— 
has planted its virus in the bloodstream of 
the human race, leaving us wishy-washy, 
weak-kneed and groggy—spiritually, morally, 
and financially. The soft-soap promises of 
easy living of the power-mad politicians and 
the hybrid socialiste—whether they call 
themselves Nazis, Fascists, or Communists— 
have sold the common people of nearly every 
country on earth down the river. Socialism 
is as old as the hills. It has been tried for 
thousands of years and it has been found 
utterly wanting so far as the needs of man- 
kind are concerned. It is the essence of 
retrogression, utterly threadbare of virtue. 
It deprives the individual of his hard-won 
freedoms and stops his slow but thrilling 
march toward a real civilization. It is a 
flagrant fraud which masquerades as a de- 
mocracy come to save the common man, but 
in reality it is nothing but the tyranny of 
an organized and greedy minority which 
eventually saddles onto its supine victims 
the stultifying shackles of admitted dictator- 
ship. 

All over the world the common man—the 
men and women like us—have been sold out 
to some such form of government, and 
whether that government retains the garb 
of decency as in the case, let us say, of 
England, or is openly barbaric as in the case 
of Russia, make no mistake about it. The 
end is the same: suppression, dictatorship, 
decadence, and despair. All over the world 
people have frittered away whatever free- 
doms they had gained for a handful of 
socialism’s dubious security and phony silver. 
And look at them now. 
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How do the socialist dictators go about the 
business of taking away freedoms and taking 
over governments? What is always the car- 
dinal requirement for a successfully per- 
formed robbery? Secrecy, of course. So the 
first step of the socialist dictator is to destroy 
by whatever means he can the voice of the 


people, their right of free speech—in short, . 


their free press. The socialist dictator may, 
like Mussolini, coddle and court and flatter. 
Hitler tried that method and it failed, so he 
took over the radio, then the Jewish press, 
and the final step was easy. The suppression 
of news was complete and so was the sup- 
pression of the people. The Perons used a 
different method in Argentina, but whatever 
the means, the end is always the same. 

The dictator knows he cannot survive 
while the press remains free. A free press 
is his doom, for it is the people’s one weapon 
against him. He has got to safeguard his 
position by seeing that the common people, 
those who are not with him in his big lie, 
do not know the truth, do not know what 
is really going on, and have no way to reject 
the dictator or repudiate him. 

Examine Europe, examine Russia, look at 
China—the story is monotonous. Where 
there is no freedom, civilization perishes. 

And what of us? What of America? Hap- 
pily for us, being more virile and perhaps 
less willing than most other people in the 
world to adopt goosestepping, we stopped 
in our pellmell downhill rush toward social- 
ism and looked around to see just where we 
were going, and it wasn’t a pretty picture. 
We suddenly discovered that we had grown 
soft and lazy, mentally and spiritually. We 
discovered we had thrown a cloak of re- 
spectability about the shoulders of a little 
group of politicians, social planners, and 
thugs who were taking control of our affairs. 
We had come to the place where we actually 
curried their favor. We thought it was cute 
to go along with the bright young men who 
ridiculed the old-fashioned virtues which 
are the deepest-down foundations of our 
country. We didn’t want to be accused of 
being patriotic for fear we would appear to 
be provincial hicks, and we wouldn't be 
caught dead getting really thrilled by the 
words and music of anything as old-fash- 
ioned and reactionary as the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

But fortunately, being young and virile, 
this country is resilient. We startled a great 
deal of the rest of the world by stopping 
ourselves on this side of the brink. There 
still is mild suppression of information in 
our Government. It is not as bad as it was 
during the preceding 20 years, but we have 
not yet regained the freedoms we so blithely 
surrendered to government and the self- 
created bureaus which made like government 
during those discredited decades. 

Yet there are political leaders and leaders 
in education today who try to discard our 
Constitution. They would reshape our form 
of government and throw away the institu- 
tions Of liberty on which this republic has 
moved forward to undreamed of progress. 
They would replace our form of government 
with other institutions of government which 
have been tried and found wanting and so 
were abandoned by freedom-loving people a 
century or other centuries ago. 

In America the great threat to our freedom 
comes in less blatant ways than those 
adopted by the Hitlers, the Perons and the 
Stalins of the world. It comes by stealth, 
little by little, percent by percent. It comes 
nicely shined up by soft-soap promises of 
easy living and cradle-to-the-grave security. 
It comes not by legislation nor by revolution, 
but by taxation and inflation. 


You are about to become the wage earners, 
the taxpayers, the spirit and the sinews 
which must push and pull our country for- 
ward. You and those hundreds of thousands 
of you being graduated this month from 
other universities and lesser schools across 
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the Nation. You—if you please—are the new 
voice of the people. And as one great voice 
you must speak out and demand that Federal 
taxes be reduced. We must reject utterly 
and further increase in taxation. We could 
take great heart from President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message in which he said 
tax burdens should be reduced so that tax- 
payers may spend their own money in their 
own way. And it is our business to insist 
that this become an accomplished fact and 
not merely a pleasant sounding promise. 
For unless this is done, this country will 
continue to move ineluctably toward social- 
ism to the noiseless subtleties of strangling 
taxation. And never forget it, if we get 
socialism in this country the freedoms of the 
American people are gone for good and free- 
dom wil vanish from the face of the earth 
because ours is the only free country left in 
all the world. 

The preservation of freedom in America is 
more important than any other thing any 
of us can ever do. It is the finest and the 
ultimate service we can offer to our family, 
our State, our country and our God. Do 
not allow yourself ever to forget that free- 
dom breeds independence and independence 
is the only dependable guaranty of freedom. 

Frequently Americans boast of the great 
natural resources of this land of ours, but 
the greatest natural resource in all the world 
lies in the good earth of the Nile Valley. It 
is 400 miles long, 50 to 100 miles wide. The 
soil is thick and soft and black and pul- 
verized. You can grow 2, 3, even 4 crops a 
year—and yet what is wrong there? 

I have seen humanity at its lowest ebb 
in all the great cities of the world—in Rome, 
in Jerusalem, in Bombay, in Athens, Cal- 
cutta, Cairo. Yet in all the world the worst 
degradation, the most futile frustration, the 
most abject poverty I have seen anywhere, 
I saw in the agricultural villages of the Nile 
Valley. Why? Because nobody cares. There 
is no incentive there. There is no freedom. 
They live and work and plow and die just 
as they did 5,000 years ago. Yet a group 
of American farmers in the Nile Valley, 
equipped with modern agricultural machin- 
ery, will create there a utopia, a paradise 
which cannot even be imagined. 

There is only one difference between the 
valley of the Nile and our own great pros- 
perous valleys in America—and that one 
difference is freedom. 


For many years the slogan of our news- 
papers was Fair and First. As I traveled 
across the world in recent years, watching 
the rising tide of godless tyranny relent- 
lessly engulfing more than 800 million of the 
earth’s people, it seemed to me that we must 
rededicate ourselves, restate our purposes, 
Today the watchword of our newspapers is 
this—and we are proud to have taken it from 
the Holy Bible: “Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 

That is the watchword of every newspaper 
we publish. To the people who read our 
newspapers we are trying to say simply this: 
Man’s most priceless possession, his finest 
tool for today and his greatest hope for to- 
morrow is his freedom, his liberty. There 
can be no liberty where there is no God. It 
doesn’t matter greatly what a man’s personal 
concept of God may be. Whatever his belief, 
he cannot give expression to it and he cannot 
implement his faith in it by action unless 
he has liberty. God and liberty are synony- 
— Where you find one you will find the 
other. 


That is why the basic objective of the 
Soviets is to ridicule and destroy man’s faith 
in God and the corollary belief in the dignity 
and integrity of the individual. They know 
their antichrist tyranny can survive only 
in a land where the spirit of the Lord is not; 
because there, there is no liberty. 
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Today America stands alone: the only f 
country in all the world. Blest to have 8 = 
a beachhead, we should be proud to do heal 
for our God and for our faith in reader! 
“If America remains free under the spirit m, 
the Lord, the things we hold dear ang all = 
bright hopes for the future are secure. Th 
dreams which your years here have made yo 
dare to dream can become realities, laa 
we preserve and protect our freedom, the 
sometime, some way, somehow, America “e 
ing free, will show the rest of the world th, 
road to freedom. This is the mission | y; 
you now—with your youth and your cnn 
age—to assume as your own. 

This is the divine mission of America 
freedom for ourselves and eventually free. 
dom for all the world in which the spirit of 
the Lord will abide. 

I salute you graduates of this university on 
your magnificent opportunity to become 
American ambassadors for freedom. Wher. 
ever you go, remind the people you mee 
and with whom you come in contact that 
America is great only because it is free. 

You have entered adult life in one of the 
most exciting and most dangerous and most 
challenging eras of all history. I urge ang 
beseech you to know and understand what 
freedom means to you. And always, under 
all circumstances, wherever you are, acquit 
yourselves as free Americans. 

I am deeply grateful for your gracious 
courtesy in inviting me to be with you here 
tonight. It is an inspiration to look into 
the eyes of men and women who have been 
trained in this great university for the seri. 
ous but thrilling responsibilities of leader. 
ship in free America. To thine own self be 
true, and you cannot fail. 


Good luck and God bless all of you. 





Commencement Address by George F. 
Kennan at Radcliffe College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the, Appendix of the Recorp a very excel- 
lent commencement address by Mr. 
George F. Kennan, of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, of Princeton, N. J., de- 
livered at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Gzorce F. KENNAN, OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy OF PRINCETON, 
N. J., anp Former AMBASSADOR TO RUvSSIA, 
AT THE RADCLIFFE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES, CAMBRIDGE 
Our time, this morning, is brief; the occa- 

sion pleasant. I have racked my brain 

think of something to say to the members 
of this graduating class at such a moment 
that would not involve those bitter questions 
of foreign and domestic policy that have been 
debated at such length and at the cost of 80 
much unpleasantness in_ these recent 
months. One alternative, of course, would 
be to speak of personal life. But some two 
decades of parenthood, if they have taught 
me nothing else, have finally taught me 
something of my limitations as a dispenser of 
wisdom and advice to younger people in 
persor jl matters. And in the field of public 
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free the choice is not so great. A distin- 
uch Os American recently: observed, on a 
sttle similar occasion, that “one of the most curi- 
lom, ous and persistent myths of democratic so- 


s that political figures have anything 


i 
aN or interesting to say, especially 


Our ‘ nt 

The = ‘nae are out of office.” The same, 
you . ness knows, would be even more true of 
di retired government officials. We are, I fear, a 
hen gloomy race. Our faith in our country is 
be. there, and undiminished, but it lies deeply 
the imbedded within us, in troubled depths. We 
rge go not fail to greet with immense inner 
urs satisfaction those things that do seem to us 


to be constructive and hopeful; but by and 
jarge we follow the course of public events 
with a sort of anxious and paternal appre- 
pension, like a sailor who watches a strange 
crew sailing his craft; and if you prod us 
into a reaction—as anyone does who asks us 


_ to speak at commencement ceremonies— 
ers what you get are our anxieties, for they are 
- so much more explicit and much closer to 
nas our tongues than our hopes. 


So this morning, at the risk of speaking 
of matters that have perhaps been too much 
spoken of already, I am going to tell of 1 or 2 
things that cause me anxiety and then of a 
common conclusion I derive from them that 
might usefully be borne in mind by people 
just entering on the status of adult citizen- 
ip. 

“Te first of these anxieties relates to for- 
eign affairs. As many of you may know, I 
have never taken an alarmist view, and do 
not take one now, of the nature of our con- 
flict with Soviet power. I have never felt, 
and do not feel today, that another great war 
could possibly serve as a useful instrument 
for promoting the interests of either side in 
this unhappy conflict. In a number of re- 
fiections about the nature of our world—in 
the fact that war has become so obviously 
self-defeating and suicidal in the growing 
clarity with which the last two world wars 
begin now to stand out on the landscape of 
history as tragic, colossal follies from which 
no one could be said to have gained—in the 
tendency of time to change all things and to 
erode all militant faiths—in these things I 
have found reason for hope and good cheer, 
and have spent much of my time and energy 
in these recent years trying to persuade 
others to approach what we call the East- 
West conflict in a similar spirit. 

Yet Iam bound to say that in recent weeks 
and months I have witnessed with increas- 
ing dismay what has seemed to me to be the 
progressive neglect or rejection, or disappear- 
ance for one reason or another, of the more 
hopeful possibilities for making progress in 
this problem by peaceful means. Above all, 
Ihave watched with a sinking of the heart 
the way in which many people in our country 
have, as it seems to me, been pressed relent- 
lessly into states of mind where they can see 
no solution to these difficulties at all, and 
even no end to them, except in the horrors 
of atomic war. This has happéned in some 
instances because people have been impatient 
of partial solutions and unable to contem- 
plate continued uncertainty. In.other cases, 
I suspect people have been carried by the 
deceiving compulsions of the weapons race 
into conclusions that neglect all the ulterior 
considerations, and particularly the im- 
ponderables. In still other cases, they may 
have been the victims of their own brave and 
rash slogans. But in any event, the longer 
and more subtle and less obvious paths by 
Which it seems to me we might reasonably 
hope to make progress in this situation are 
ones that they, for one reason or another, 
either reject or fail to understand; and with 
this rejection or failure of understanding, 
I fear I see a detericration in the prospects 
for our continuing to muddle through these 
a in the direction of a more hopeful 

‘ure. ; 
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I do not mean to blame ourselves in any 
iclusive way for the present trend—we 
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do live in a world where there have been 
released great forces of hatred and violence 
and vindictiveness, and we have been con- 
fronted with a great deal more in the way 
of provocation than we have given over the 
course of these past two decades. And I 
do not mean to blame any party or admin- 
istration among us. But I must emphasize 
that today it is precisely these subjective 
factors—factors relating to the state of mind 
of many of our own people—rather than 
the external circumstances, that seem to 
me to constitute the most alarming com- 
ponent of our situation. It is such things 
as the lack of flexibility in outlook, the 
stubborn complacency about ourselves and 
our society, the frequent compulsion to ex- 
tremism, the persistent demand for absolute 
solutions, the unwillingness to accept the 
normal long-term hazards and inconven- 
iences of great power—it is these things in 
the American character that seem to me to 
give added gravity to a situation which 
would in any case be grave enough, and 
cause me for the first time to question 
seriously whether we are really going to be 
able, with our present outlooks and ap- 
proaches, to avoid the complication of our 
international situation to a most dangerous 
degree. 

The second of the anxieties I wish to men- 
tion relates to our internal situation. It is 
equally well worn and equally unstartling; 
but it must be mentioned nevertheless. 

There is a great deal in our domestic life 
of these recent months that I am sure we 
would all like to forget; and I hope that we 
shall soon be permitted to forget a great 
deal of it. But there are certain overriding 
facts that ought not to pass too quickly 
out of our memories. We ought not t-» for- 
get that we have witnessed in these recent 
‘months the spectacle of many millions of 
Americans unable to put in its place and to 
assess with any degree of balance and 
equanimity the time-honored and unexcep- 
tional phenomenon of foreign political 
activity, intrigue, and espionage in our 
midst—phenomenon which no great power 
has ever been spared throughout the course 
of human history, and from which surely no 
other great power is immune today. Mii.- 
lions of our people have been unable to 
accept this normal burden of !nternational 
leadership at its true worth—have been un- 
certain as to the value to be assigned to it, 
uncertain as to what weight to give it in 
comparison with other problems of our na- 
tional life. And this uncertainty has given 
them a peculiar vulnerability—a vulner- 
ability tc having their fears exploited and 
to being stampeded into panicky, ridiculous, 
and dangerous attitudes, unworthy of their 
own national tradition, unworthy of them- 
selves. 


Under the sign of this weakness we have 
seen things that cannot fail to bring deepest 
concern to any thinking American. We 
have seen our public life debauched; the 
faith of our people in great and distinguished 
fellow citizens systematically undermined; 
useful and deserving men hounded thankless- 
ly out of honorable careers of public service; 
the most subtle sort of damage done to our 
intellectual life; our scholars encouraged to 
be cautions and unimaginative in order to es- 
cape being controversial; a pall of anxiety 
and discouragement thrown over our entire 
scientific community; our libraries and fo- 
rums of knowledge placed on the defensive 
before the inroads of self-appointed snoop- 
ers and censors; a portion of our youth en- 
couraged to fear ideas on the pretext of be- 
ing defended from them. We have seen the 
reputations of our great private philanthropic 
foundations, with their immense and unique 
records of contribution to the national life, 
recklessly attacked; ingratitude flung in the 
face of the entire institution of private be- 
nevolence. We have seen our people taught 
to distrust one another, to spy, to bear tales, 
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to behave in a manner which js in sharpest 
conflict with American the traditions. We 
have seen our friends in other countries 
frustrated in their efforts to help and sup- 
port us, reduced to an embarrassed and 
troubled silence before the calumnies of our 
enemies upon us, for they were no longer 
sure whether these calumnies did not con- 
tain some measure of truth. And all of this 
in the name of our protection from Commu- 
nist subversion, and yet every bit of it agree- 
able to Communist purposes, as almost noth- 
ing else could be—and all of it supported by 
people who then have the effrontery to come 
before us and to say: “Show us one innocent 
man who who has suffered.” 

Now, it would not be hard to name such 
a& man—but it would be possible to name 
something far more important: It would be 
possible to name a great people, no more 
innocent or less innocent than any of the 
other great peoples of this world, but never- 
theless a people of an immense fundamental 
decency and good will and practical energy, 
@ people in an unparalleled position to exer- 
cise a useful and hopeful influence in this 
tortured and threatened world community, 
a people to whom a historic opportunity had 
been given, to whom the hopes of the world 
had turned; it would be possible to name 
such a people and to show it now, at the 
moment of its greatest historic responsibility, 
disaffected and disoriented in some of the 
deepest sources of its national morale, in- 
injured in its capacity to react to the chal- 
lenge history has laid upon it, reduced from 
its natural condition of confidence and buoy- 
ancy to a state of cynicism and fearfulness 
and disgust with the processes of its own 
public life—and all of this primarily as a 
result of things within itself. 

Now, I do not mean to overrate these 
things. I have no doubt that in its super- 
ficial aspects, all of this will pass—is prob- 
ably already passing. The names, the idols, 
the scapegoats, the stereotypes, the abused 
words, and the perverted symbols—I have no 
doubt that these will all soon disappear, to 
join the records of the know-nothing move- 
ment and the chauvinistic hysteria of 1919 
in the unhappier annals of our public life. 

But I think we cannot comfort ourselves 
too much with this reflection. These things 
have happened. We have reacted this way, 
on this occasion. There must have been a 
reason for our doing so. Have we found that 
reason and learned from it? Are we going 
to be better armed to understand the next 
danger—to resist the next attempt by the 
unscrupulous to mobilize us against our- 
selves under the banner of our fears? 

Now, the causes of these phenomena have 
undoubtedly been many, and deep, and com- 
plex. One cannot attempt to recount them 
or to analyze them in the few brief moments 
we have at our disposal this morning. But 
among these possible causes there is one I 
would like particularly to mention as perhaps 
worth your attention at this time. 

In the case of each of these disturbing 
situations I have spoken of, I wonder whether 
an appreciable portion of our difficulty has 
not been a certain philosophic error to which 
we 20th-century Americans, for one reason 
or another, are prone. I am referring here 
to that peculiar form of American extremism 
which holds it possible that there should be 
such a thing as total security, and attaches 
overriding importance to the quest for it, 
A great deal of the impatience that underlies 
the growing despair in some quarters over 
the prospects for coping with world com- 
munism by means short of large-scale vio- 
lence, seems to ine to flow precisely from 
the illusion, no doubt bred by our 19th- 
century experience, that there could and 
should be such a thing as total military 
security for the United States, and that any- 
thing short of this is, in the long run, intol- 
erable. And similarly, these frenzies many 
of us seem to have developed with respect to 
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the problem of internal subversion—do they 
not reflect a belief that it should be possible 
for a great power to free itself completely 
from the entire problem of penetration and 
intrigue in its life by outside forces and, 
again, that it is intolerable that this should 
not be done—so intolerable, in fact, that if 
it is not done, this must be attributed to 
some stubborn delinquency, if not treason, 
in the bowels of our public establishment? 

Now, if the evil of all this were limited to 
the fact that it involves the philosophic error 
of a perfectionist view of human life, that it 
causes people to bark up the wrong trees, 
and occasions an inordinate and futile sort 
of effort, I would not bother to speak of it 
this morning. But the fact is that it bears 
dangers worse than any of these. For there 
is something about this quest for absolute 
security that is in the deepest sense self- 
defeating. It is an exercise which, like every 
form of perfectionism, undermines and de- 
stroys its own basic purpose. The French 
have their wonderful proverb: Le mieux est 
l’ennemi du bien—the absolute best is the 
enemy of the good. Nothing truer has ever 
been said. A foreign policy aimed at the 
achievement of total security is the one thing 
I can think of that is entirely capable of 
bringing tbis country to a point where it will 
have no security at all. And a ruthless, 
reckless insistence on attempting to stamp 
out everything that could conceivably con- 
stitute a reflection of improper foreign in- 
fluence in our national life, regardless of the 
actual damage it is doing or the cost of 
eliminating it, is the one thing I can think 
of that could reduce us all to a point where 
the very independence we are seeking to de- 
fend would be meaningless, for we would be 
doing things to ourselves as vicious and 
tyrannical as any that might be brought to 
us from outside. 

This sort of extremism seems to me to hold 
particular danger for a democracy; because 
it creates a curious area between what is held 
to be possible and what is really possible, 
and within this area Government can al- 
ways be plausibly shown to have been most 
dangerously delinquent in its performance. 
And this area thus provides the ideal field of 
opportunity for every sort of demagogery and 
mischief making. The heart of our problem 
here lies in our assessment of the relative 
importance of the various dangers among 
which we move; and until many of our peo- 
ple can be brought to understand that what 
we must do is not to secure a total absence 
of danger but to balance peril against peril 
and to find the tolerable degree of each, we 
will not wholly emerge from these confusions. 

Now I renounced, at the outset of these 
remarks, any intention of peddling personal 
advice on this occasion. But perhaps I may 
be permitted, in conclusion, to observe that 
these reflections are not without their 
relevance to the problems of individual life. 

In this personal existence of ours, bounded 
as it is at both ends by suffering and un- 
certainty, and constantly attended by the 
possibility of illness and accident and 
tragedy, total security is likewise a myth. 
Here, too, an anxious perfectionism can 
operate to destroy those real underpinnings 
of existence, founded in faith, modesty 
humor, and a sense of relativity, on which 
alone a tolerable human existence can be 
built. The first criterion of a healthy spirit 
is the ability to walk cheerfully and sensibly 
amid the congenital uncertainties of exist- 
ence, to recognize as natural the inevitable 
precariousness of the human condition, to 
accept this without being disoriented by it, 
and to Iive effectively and usefully in its 
shadow. 

In welcoming you, then—as it is my priv- 
lege this morning to do—into the fellow- 
ship and responsibility of maturity, let me 
express the hope that in each of your lives, 
as individuals and as citizens, le bien may 
be permitted to triumph over its ancient and 
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implacable enemy le mieux. And ff any of 
your friends come to you with the message 
that the problems of public life have become 
intolerable and require some immediate and 
total solution, I think you might do well to 
bear in mind the suggestion once made by a 
great European statesman, Bismarck, to cer- 
tain of his more impatient and perfectionist 
contemporaries, who wanted him to solve all 
his country’s problems right away, and 
entirely. “Let us leave just a few tasks,” 
Bismarck suggested, “for our children to per- 
form; they might be so bored in this world, 
if they had nothing to do.” 





Nuclear Reactor for Educational and 
Research Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a statement 
which J. R. Killian, Jr., president, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, made 
at the commencement exercises of the 
institute on June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
announced this morning a decision to pro- 
ceed with plans for the construction of a 
nonsecret, unclassified nuclear reactor for 
educational and research use, and forthwith 
to seek the necessary means to build it. 
Coupled with this new reactor are plans for 
a new building for the physical sciences at 
the institute. 

Several considerations have led to this de- 
cision. MIT needs a reactor as a laboratory 
instrument for the education of scientists 
and engineers, particularly engineers broadly 
prepared to advance the industrial and 
peacetime application of atomic power. In 
1951, we established a graduate program in 
nuclear engineering, in addition to our ex- 
tensive program in nuclear science. These 
programs, operated by a staff of exceptional 
competence, need the addition of such a 
facility to be fully effective in their educa- 
tional and research objective. We are well 
aware that there will be a steadily increasing 
demand for nuclear engineers and that these 
engineers will help to accelerate the bene- 
ficial uses of the atom in the same way that 
the chemical engineers helped in putting 
molecules to work. 

A reactor of the kind we propose to build, 
with the approval of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will be useful not only to our 
engineers but also to our scientists, includ- 
ing physicists, chemists, and biologists. The 
total cost of this reactor laboratory will be 
$1 million. 

The second reason we have decided to 
proceed lies in the growing conviction that 
the benign and nonsecret use of atomic 
energy for the health and welfare of man 
requires a multiplication of private research 
groups working in areas that have been 
declassified and which are seeking primarily 
to advance knowledge or to make techno- 
logical advances which will serve economic 
ends and be subject to industrial develop- 
ment. : 


The third reason underlying this deci- 
sion is the conviction that nuclear tech- 
nology will be of mounting importance to 
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tee is evidence of their concern 7a 
ing the public benefits potentially A 7 
in this new area of technology, Tha 
no reactor in this region at the Present ti ts 
and there should be if New Engiang 
secure its proper share of the new — 
nology’s benefits. In the last two d 
we have seen how research and developme 
in electronics helped this State anq on 

is 
region to acquire a flourishing new indus. 
try. The same is possible in nucleonics 
field in which we already have a me 
through a group of enterprising engineers 
and industrialists. Research begets mo 
research, and a concentration of sesean 
in nuclear technology will encourage both 
more research and new industry. 

As a nation and a region we have a grow 
ing appreciation of the importance of energy 
to our strength, our wealth, and our wel. 
fare. Atomic energy is not yet economical) 
feasible, but its practical 7 

, practical use is looming over 
the horizon, and the way to hasten its com. 
mercial use is patiently to develop the men 
and the technology which must be available 
to achieve any great industrial advance. 

Finally, we are moved by a conviction that 
the development of atomic energy for peace. 
ful use is important to the spirit and to the 
leadership of America. Though we must 
build bombs in a world out of joint, we will 
move ahead into a better time only by im. 
proving the lot of mankind and addressing 
ourselves to more noble ends than atomic 
might. The use of science for defense is 
necessary, and we canot be strong without 
it. But such use of science and technology 
is not a natural or satisfying use and in the 
end can only thwart and distort their true 
spirit. Is it not possible that bold and 
imaginative acts by Americans to demon. 
strate the moral purpose and the nonmili- 
tary uses of science and technology can con- 
tribute to our own reassurance and to our 
leadership of a world seeking peace? Our 
great resources of intelligency, imagination, 
ingenuity, and risk-taking spirit are moral 
forces that can lead a world out of a cold 
war. Science, with its spirit of creativity, 
its search for understanding, its dependence 
upon freedom and goodwill, and its world. 
wide currency, offers an avenue to a higher 
standard of living for all the world, but more 
importantly, to a resurgence of a spirit of 
reconciliation and goodwill among nations, 
In this period of cold war, we are engaged 
not only in an atomic armaments race but 
in a race to apply atomic energy to peaceful 
and beneficial use. This is a race we must 
win not only for our own welfare but for 
our influence in the community of the free 
world. 

Our own modest project is in the spirit of 
this hope and possibility. 

In deciding to move ahead with this proj- 
ect, our corporation executive and develop- 
ment committees have also authorized a con- 
centrated fund drive to secure the moneys 
needed to complete a $4 million fund for 
@ physical sciences building, the top priority 
space need at the institute. Some of the 
same reasons affecting the reactor warrant 
us in pushing ahead on this project, and 
the two, in fact, are closely related. The 
activities associated with each will strength- 
en the other. The institute has already re- 
ceived $1 million toward the cost of both 
projects, leaving a total of $4 million to be 
secured. 

In deciding to build a nuclear reactor to- 
gether with the physical sciences building, 
we anticipate unities to collaborate 
with neighboring institutions, educational, 
industrial, and governmental. We do nd 
wish to seek an exclusive reactor facility 
but only one so designed and managed that 
it can serve an educational end and provide 
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an unclassified, nonsecret research center. 
We lock forward particularly to associating 

us @ group of industrial companies 
gno wish to be in contact with this ad- 
yancing technology and who will be needing 
wide variety of scientists and engineers 
skilled in these new arts of science, en- 
neering, and instrumentation. 


the forerunner of a power reactor in this 
jon and that it will serve in other ways 


tepasten the expansion of nuclear industry 
and thus contribute substantially in new 


ways to the economic prosperity of New 
England. 





Nationalism as a Weapon Against 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the All- 

American Conference To Combat Com- 
munism is composed of some 55 national, 
loyal American organizations and is 
just what its name implies—a confer- 
ence-type activity. The participating 
groups—including major veterans’ or- 
ganizations and their auxiliaries, reli- 
gious groups representing all major 
faiths, fraternal and service clubs, im- 
portant women’s groups, and patriotic 
organizations—represent a rainbow of 
interests constituting our American way 
of life which, despite individual differ- 
ences, work together on programs and 
activities to expose and oppose the god- 
less conspiracy of communism, to em- 
phasize the benefits of a free society, 
and to reawaken American citizens to 
the fundamental freedoms which are 
the foundation of our American way of 
life. 
_ These groups cooperate in the All- 
American Conference To Combat Com- 
munism on such projects as: the ob- 
servance of Know Your America Week; 
the compilation and_ distribution 
through organizationai channels of a 
recommended reading list on commu- 
nism and how to combat it; a monthly 
bulletin, Freedom’s Facts Against Com- 
munism; and the publication of a series 
of pocket-size booklets, simply and fac- 
tually written, on the several phases of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

The address by Dr. L. E. Dobriansky 
was one of several given before the rep- 
resentatives of organizations during the 
annual meeting of the conference held 
in New York City on May 21 and 22, 
1954. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONALISM AS A WEAPON AGAINST 

CoMMUNISM 
(Address by Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, professor 
of political economy, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; president, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America) 

In this dist: ed company of Ameri- 

tan patriots and nationalists, the privileged 
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opportunity of delivering an address on the 
appropriate subject of nationalism becomes 
unavoidablya luxurious experience filled with 
much pleasure and ease. This cannot be 
otherwise, unless, with typical professorial 
digressiveness I should fail to strike the re- 
sponsive cord of sympathetic understanding 
and feeling that vibrates in the conscious- 
ness of every one of us. Then, sadly enough, 
I would only obscure a powerful bond of 
universal significance that inextricably ties 
us with the peoples of all other nations, a 
natural bond of civilized existence that the 
Kremlin endeavors in vain to destroy— 
specifically, the solid bond of enlightened na- 
tionalism which spells the death of Com- 
munist imperialism and the life of a recon- 
structed international society, founded on 
truth, justice, and grounds of enduring 
peace. 

Thefe are several particular ways in which 
we view and interpret communism. Some 
observe it largely from the viewpoint of re- 
ligious interest, others in terms of labor, 
management, or individual and civil liber- 
ties. Each of these viewpoints and its re- 
spective orientation is well represented here. 
Beyond question of doubt, these lines of an- 
alysis and interpretation bear close perti- 
nence and relationship to particular spheres 
in the total phenomenon of Moscow-centered 
communism. Also, they point sharply at 
important sources of social force capable of 
contributing heavily to the defeat of com- 
munism and to the liberation and advance- 
ment of all the enslaved peoples. For their 
synthesis and integration into a whole truth, 
however, these viewpoints require a sound, 
historical perspective that is constantly re- 
flected in the behavior of every patriotic 
American. It is one that synthesizes and in- 
tegrates the thoughts and energies of the 
patriot in every other nation. It is one that 
brings us together here, despite the relative 
differences of our viewpoints. This is the 
common denominator, the motivating per- 
spective of the national interest. Again, the 
overall, synthetic force of enlightened na- 
tionalism. 


THE NATURAL TRUTH OF ENLIGHTENED 
NATIONALISM 


Now, what is nationalism? Surely we 
must first answer this basic question before 
we could at all assess the potency of na- 
tionalism as a weapon against communism. 
Is nationalism the racism and supernational- 
ism of a Hitler or Mussolini? Is it the 
racism or national chauvinism of the 
Russian Communists who propagate the 
superiority of the Russian nation and cul- 
ture over all others? Is nationalism the 
blind fanaticism of a few Puerto Ricans who 
blemish the very integrity of a nation pos- 
sessed not only with the natural right but 
the real and genuine opportunity for inde- 
pendence and _ self-government? These 
cancerous growths in a national body are 
certainly not the evidences of that sound and 
healthy nationalism which we, as Americans, 
breathe and live by. Nor are they the char- 
acteristics of the national patriot elsewhere, 
struggling at the risk of death and seeking 
for his own beloved country the very fruits 
of national freedom and independence that 
we enjoy. Nor can they possibly serve as a 
requisite basis for international brotherhood 
and peace, with justice and fairness toward 
all. 

Nationalism is the conscious expression of 
a nation which, as a collective personality, 
sustains the rich individuality of a people 
distinguished by elements of language, cul- 
ture, tradition, race, and religion. As the 
great priest and internationally recognized 
authority on nationalism, Father Don Luigi 
Sturzo, describes it: “Nation means in- 
dividuality of a people; and this cannot come 
about without a stable geographical con- 
tiguity, a historical and cultural tradition, 
an economic interest. When to these pre- 
liminary conditions is added an awakened 
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consciousness on the part of the people of 
one of those sociological syntheses which 
only great ideas, such as religion, liberty and 
independence, can bring about, then there 
develops the collective personality which we 
call nation.”* For the existence and cul- 
tural flowering of any differentiated people, 
for the free and natural expression of a peo- 
ple’s potentialities, these three ideas—reli- 
gion, liberty, and independence—are neces- 
sary. These are the indispensable props of 
human and national freedom that Russian 
communism negates. In theory and prac- 
tice, communism cannot live with enlight- 
ened nationalism, and once it dominates an 
area, it immediately sets out to destroy it. 
Our own country is the magnificent ex- 
ample of this conscious expression of a na- 
tion. Religion, liberty, and independence 
are the ultimate sources of the greatness and 
power of this collective personality, this or- 
ganic entity, which is the very structural 
basis of our enlightened nationalism. Our 
Founding Fathers envisioned all this, and 
this vision, for everyone to witness, is in 
the Declaration of Independence itself. It 
is the essence of enlightened nationalism, 
manifesting itself in patriotic devotion to 
God and country, to liberty in the economic 
and civil spheres, to the perennial rule of 
moral and political principles of equity, jus- 
tice, and freedom among all nations. The 
great American tradition has long been 
founded on these principles which, despite 
the confused speculations of Mr. Kennan, 
are the true criteria of international rela- 
tions as well as of other relations in society. 


This is our history, and whether we are 
aware of it or not, its moving spirit has 
captured the souls and minds of dominated 
peoples and nations everywhere. This is our . 
priceless heritage, and whether we are cog- 
nizant of it or not, its proper and vigorous 
observance in our schools and institutions 
could have been the best preventive check 
on the emergence of native Communist 
traitors in the past 20 years. This is the 
integrating force that welds us together here, 
and, again, whether we are fully conscious 
of it or not, its historical permeation binds 
our destiny as a nation with the aspirations 
and struggles of the national patriots in 
every captive or dominated nation. True, 
we are fighting against Muscovite commu- 
nism, but we are motivated primarily to 
fight for the preservation of our independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and freedom as a nation. 
Others are motivated likewise and treasure 
their stake in the future, as the preliminary 
lesson of Indochina so tragically teaches us. 


THE GLOBAL FORCE OF NATIONALISM 


Secretary of State Dulles has rightly 
warned us that “in our own interest, our 
enlightened self-interest, we have to pay 
close attention to what is going on in the 
rest of the world. And the reason for that 
is that we have enemies who are plotting 
our destruction. These enemies are the Rus- 
sian Communists and their allies in other 
countries.”* But it is common knowledge 
that we Americans are a notoriously his- 
torical people, impatient at learning the un- 
censored histories, traditions, and cultures 
of other peoples, no less our own. The deep- 
rooted forces of history, shaping and in 
part determining the course of this century, 
elude us, while we content ourselves with 
fleeting events that characterize the fight 
against communism in a historical void. We 
win wars and always manage to lose the 
peace. We lean heavily on the quantitative 
threat of material power—graced as mass 
retaliation or containment by threat—and, 
aside from bold and excessive speechmaking, 
timidly shy from the qualitative, decisive use 
of those tremendous moral and spiritual 
forces of our own tradition in a world en- 
vironment that clamors for it. 
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The sweeping force of natiOnalism is a 
global force today. In this century of revo- 
lutionary change, so remarkably similar to 
the 14th century at the dawn of the modern 
period, the force of enlightened nationalism 
is the liberal and the true revolutionizing 
force of freedom of nations and peoples who, 
in one empire or another, are ready to cast 
off the yoke of foreign domination. In his- 
torical time, decades are but minutes. It 
was just a few minutes ago of historical 
time that nations, like Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and others, began to express themselves 
against a background of tradition that, un- 
fortunately, did not conduce to enlighten- 
ment at the time. It was just a few min- 
utes ago that nations in Central and East- 
ern Europe rose to cast off the yokes of the 
Russian, Ottoman, and Hapsburg Empires. 

It is in these minutes of time that peoples 
and nations in Africa and Asia are found 
inflamed with the same spirit of national 
independence, equal sovereignty, and self- 
government. 

This is the unmistakable sign of our 
times. The global force of nationalism, the 
awakening of subdued and enslaved nations 
everywhere, is the revolutionary force of 
freedom on the part of nations throughout 
the world. The age of empires is vanishing. 
The age of colonialism is at its end. These 
are the strong tendencies of our day that we 
must recognize, be guided by, seize upon, if 
freedom is to establish itself permanently. 
It is this force that the most reactionary 
movement in our day—communism, built on 
the foundations of the Russian Empire— 
seeks to pervert and destroy. Unless we are 
given to moonshine internationalism, the 
realization of this overall freedom force, par- 
taking of the very substance of our own 
tradition, is the only just, equitable, and 
peace-insuring basis for a sound internation- 
alism and a community of nations with 
mutual respect among all. 

We have witnessed its realization in the 
Phillipines, Indonesia, Israel, India, and 
Pakistan, broadening further the natural 
bases for sound international relations, de- 
spite momentary strains and tensions. In 
Indochina, this overwhelming force against 
Moscow-directed Communist aggression is 
the weapon of victory as well as an end in 
itself, only to be left in disuse by a myopic 
disregard of the sign of our times. The in- 
vincible urges of nationalism we observe 
also in Korea, China, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
as well as in Africa. 

We turn to the so-called satellite coun- 
tries and the nations therein—Polish, Slovak, 
Hungarian, Czech, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and 
Albanian—nations that only yesterday found 
surcease from the chains of empire, but today 
grovel under the yoke of Moscow in an ex- 
panded empire that spells the death of 
nations. Detailed reports on Russian Com- 
munist activities in these areas point to this 
horrible outcome. National genocide, Russi- 
fication, the rewriting of histories, economic 
exploitation, and the complete annihilation 
of patriotic national leadership from the 
pattern of genocidal consolidation in which, 
behind a facade of peace and good will be- 
fore the free world, the Muscovite imperial- 
ists are now feverishly engaged. The su- 
preme task of the nationalist in each of these 
nations is to resist this barbaric onslaught 
upon his nation's identity, his national per- 
sonality, his native land. 

This pattern is not new. In the multi- 
national arrangement, called the Soviet 
Union, the pattern was hatched before 
World War Il. Here, too, the chains of em- 


pire were overthrown in the non-Russian 
revolution for national freedom and inde- 
pendence in 1917. Here, too, independent 
national states and governments, recognized 
by the great powers and ethnic Russia itself, 
fell under the weight of Russian Communist 
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aggression. In historical time, the Commu- 
nist conquest of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, North Cau- 
casia and Turkestan, in the years of 1920-22, 
preceded only by minutes the similar con- 
quest of the Baltic states at the start of 
World War II. Among the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union, the freedom force 
of enlightened nationalism has carved a his- 
tory of its own, worthy of study by all true 
believers in the freedom of all Nations. 

This force of nationalism in the non-Rus- 
sian nations of the Soviet Union is a veritable 
powder keg in close proximity to the very 
base of the Russian Communist Empire. It 
defies the tyrrany and terrorism of Moscow. 
Since Stalin’s death, the many Unity calls, 
the funeral orations and the entire Beria 
case are suffused with Moscow’s fear of this 
natural, irresistible freedom force. “Our 
sacred duty,” proclaims Malenkov, “is to 
strengthen and further the unity and 
friendships of the nations of the Soviet Un- 
ion.” He then warns, “We are not afraid of 
any internal or external enemies.” The re- 
tionary and savage Communist way to attain 
this unity is, as always, to liquidate the very 
existence of these nations as distinctive col- 
lective personalities. The American way to 
achieve this unity in our behalf, among all 
nations from East Germany to northern Ko- 
rea, is to universalize by word and deed the 
spirit of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Dulles has said, “We could 
seek to bring other free nations to unite with 
us in proclaiming, in a great new Declaration 
of Independence, our policies toward the cap- 
tive nations.”* The time has come for this 
Unity Call of Freedom. 


COMMUNISM EXPLOITS NATIONALISM 


The exploitation of nationalism, be it non- 
Russian or Russian, has been the paramount 
means of empire building by the imperialist 
Russian Communist minority. Even before 
coming to power, it grounded its sinister ap- 
peal in nationalism. Lenin addressed this 
appeal to the non-Russian nations of the old 
Russian Empire: “* * * if we want to learn 
the meaning of self-determination of na- 
tions not by juggling with legal definitions, 
or ‘inventing’ abstract definitions, but by 
examining the historical and eeonomic con- 
ditions of the national movements, we shall 
inevitably reach the conclusion that self- 
determination of nations means the political 
separation of these nations from alien na- 
tional bodies, the formation of an independ- 
ent state.”* The rape of Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, and others by Communist impe- 
rialism soon followed. 

It was this same appeal to the substance 
and integrity of the Baltic nations, Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania that heralded 
their rape and conquest by the weight of 
Communist force. In Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa the Communist conspiracy uti- 
lizes the great freedom force of nationalism 
for its own perverted end of world domina- 
tion and tyranny. Even this very weekend 
the Moscow-sponsored World Council of 
Peace is called into an extraordinary ses- 
sion in Berlin to “deal more particularly 
with the questions of the security and in- 
dependence of nations.” In every moral and 
civilized respect bankrupt in itself, Russian 
Communist totalitarianism thrives within 
the confines of its present empire on force, 
fear, and fraud and conspires to expand it 
by its cunning exploitation of values and 
ideals cherished by the free world. 

The spirit of enlightened nationalism is a 
respecter of all peoples and nations, and this 
necessarily includes the Russian nation. 
The morally perverse concept of common 
guilt is irreconcilable with the mentality of 
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enlighted nationalism. The masses of ¢ 

Russian nation cannot be indicted for be 
barbarities of the controlling Russian co," 
munist minority any more than the ma 
ot the German nation could be for th 

of the ruling German Nazi coterie, J) - 
nationalism of both, the elements of ¢,. 
lightenment have been denigrated py _ 
technically equipped totalitarianism r 


feed. 
ing istelf on degeneracies of chauvinism ang 
racism. Communist totalitarianism exploits 


Russian nationalism, disfigures its cultural 
proportions, pollutes it with excesses ot the 
autocratic past, and dries its springs of rich 
idealism and enlightenment to secure te 
itself the mute base for world conquest, 
This Communist exploitation of Russian 
nationalism is to every enlightened Russian 
patriot a diabolical Agency of deculturaliza. 
tion and spiritual degeneration. The real 
opportunities for cultural and national 
growth are being buried under mounting 
layers of thought control, hostility toward 
alien cultures, human automatization, ang 
the intensification of predatory instincts 
The worst of the dark past is magnified jn 
the present. Those in the finest tradition 
of Russian scholarship and enlightened na. 
tionalism bring this to our pointed atten. 
tion. The most outstanding Russian phi. 
losopher of this century, Nicholas Berdyaey, 
writes: “Bolshevism is the third appearance 
of Russian autocratic imperialism, its first 
appearance being the Muscovite Tsardom 
and its second the Petrine Empire.” Eigse. 
where in his classic work, we read: “The 
Soviet Government is the one totalitarian 
state in the world which is carried to its 
logical consistent end; it is a transformation 
of the ideas of Ivan the Terrible, a new form 
of the terrible hypertrophy of the state in 
Russian history.”* Numerous others can 
be cited, testifying in the vein of the Rus. 
sian Christian scholar, George Fedotov, that 
“The loss of the empire means moral puri- 
fication, the liberation of Russian culture 
from a crushing load distorting its spiritual 
image.”** 
AMERICA NEGLECTS THE FREEDOM FORCE OP 
NATIONALISM 


The great irony of our day is America’s 
comparative neglect of the force of national. 
ism for the cause of freedom everywhere. 
Whereas Russian communism exploits the 
freedom force of nationalism for the nega- 
tion of freedom itself, the United States, with 
the overwhelming power of its own great 
tradition, falls short of its moral and political 
responsibility. As in Indochina, so else. 
where, both on the periphery and in the 
hinterland of the vast Communist empire, 
we shall come to learn that the force of na- 
tional freedom and independence is not only 
an end in itself but also the most formidable 
means for the defeat of communism. Our 
relative neglect of this force is the measure 
of our incapacity to read the sign of this 
century. It may well be the cause of in- 
calculable losses. 

In certain sections of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, for some time the mention of national 
independence was taboo. Reports of na- 
tionalist underground activity could not be 
reported on. People with the slightest in- 
clination toward the nationalist ideology 
were deemed extremists and unworthy of 
employment. In a psychological warfare 
operation undertaken in Munich the same 
moonshine internationalism prevails. 5S0- 
cialists, neo-Marxists and totalitarian eml- 
grees, with a high vulnerability for Commu- 
nist infiltration and no affinify with en- 
lightened nationalism, become the special 
order of the day. The network extends it- 
self to include certain cased foundations, re- 
search centers, and even naked endeavors, a8 
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ne case of Professor Sharp’s book on 
White Eagle on a Red Field, debas- 
ing the patriots’ struggle for national free- 
4 and independence. These evidences 
constitute a travesty of our great tradition. 
yING PRINCIPLE OF ENLIGHTENED NATION- 
ALISM IN A GLOBAL AMERICAN POLICY 


“we could make it clear *.* *” states Mr. 
Dulles, “that United States policy seeks as 
one of its peaceful goals the eventual restora- 
tion of genuine independence in the nations 
of Europe and Asia now dominated by Mos- 
cow.”* In our self-interest, which is not a 
selfish interest, we should make this clear 
now, in word and deed. In the last analysis, 
morai ideas and forces shape history, not the 

wer threats of mass retaliation. The his- 
tory of our century is the consummate phase 
of man’s long struggle for freedom, and we 
must meet the challenge. We can meet this 
challenge only by @ single and absolute 
standard of morality, not by a compromising 
double standard. The enemy is total, mo- 
nistic, and singularly nihilist: our allies, 
poth captive and free, large and small, are 
nations bound together by the unifying 
principle of enlightened nationalism. 

Adecision in the struggle is inevitable, re- 

diess of the form it may take. Through 
the overall freedom force and unifying prin- 
ciple of enlightened nationalism we can best 
prepare for the decision of freedom every- 
where. It unifies us in certitude and duty 
with the immortal principles of our own 
great tradition. It unifies us with all our 
allies in the free world, faced by the common 
threat to their independent national exist- 
ence. It unifies us with all the colonial na- 
tions in the free world which would fight to 
death communism, the destroyer of nations. 
Of great consequence, it unifies us with all 
the captive non-Russian nations, from the 
Danube to the Pacific, which represent a vast 
centrifuge of power capable of weakening, 
undermining, and destroying the yoke of 
Communist imperialism. It unifies us with 
the Russian nation in its enlightened search 
for freedom and independence of historic 
tyranny and the costly burdens of imperial- 
ist conquest. For the global peace of tomor- 
row, it unifies us with the great human 
promise of a world community of sovereign 
and equal nations, bound by justice and mu- 
tual respect toward each other; open to con- 
tracts of whatever federative form of organi- 
gation. 

Only with a clear and united outlook, 
grounded in firm resolve and moral convic- 
tion, can we meet history’s challenge of 
this century. “A wrong> step made now 
will plunge us into misery, and our Repub- 
lic will be lost.” These words of an early 
American patriot ring true today. But more 
80, on the lips of every patriot in nations 
throughout our world, resounds his immor- 
tal utterance: 


“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? 

Forbid it, Almighty God. 

I know not what course other may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” 


in t 
poland: 





? Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 13. 
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Report to Europe on America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 





esting article by the well-known author- 


ess, Barbara Ward, on the subject of 
Report to Europe on America, which 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine on Sunday, June 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Report TO Europe on AMERICA 
(By Barbara Ward) 


This is a time of strain and criticism be- 
tween America and its allies—a situation 
which lies behind the forthcoming visit of 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden to 
America, Every traveler returning to the 
United States from Britain or Europe brings 
back reports of an increase in anti-American 
feeling. In Asia it is combined with tradi- 
tional anti-Western sentiments. All around 
the world it is tirelessly exploited by Com- 
munist propaganada. No nation can expect 
to be completely immune to criticism. Not 
to be automatically loved is one of the 
penalties of power. What is disturbing, 
however, in the present phase of distrust is 
is that the criticism seems to go beyond 
facts, incidents, and genuine occasions. It 
appears to be a general miasma of suspicion, 
an indiscriminate condemnation of all things 
American. 

Critics do not say, “A policy of atomic re- 
taliation is ill-judged.” They say “The 
Americans are warmongers.” They do not 
say “Some loud voices in America advocate 
the withdrawal of America from its alliances.” 
They say “The Americans are isolationist.” 
They do not so much criticize the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin as to declare the 
American people to be McCarthyite. And if 
one general conviction seems to prevail over 
all of this, it is that the fundamental atti- 
tudes of American life are materialist, lack- 
ing in the finer values and offering to the 
world the spectacle of a wholesale service of 
Mammon—often in the name of God. Ed- 
mund Burke may have written: “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against an whole people” but his wis- 
dom seems largely forgotten in the present 
phase of suspicion and attack. 


The difficulty in countering this damag- 
ing breach of confidence between allies—on 
whose continued cooperation the future of 
freedom depends—lies in the fact that many 
of the concrete criticisms must stand. Amer- 
icans themselves are deeply disturbed and 
divided by such policies as the so-called New 
Look in strategy. The isolationism of cer- 
tain newspapers and certain political lead- 
ers ls an undoubted fact. Many people in- 
side America have not remarked with any 
pleasure the eyes of the Nation glued to the 
television screen during the Stevens-Mc- 
Carthy hearing. So the list could be con- 
tinued. There are as many people in the 
United States as anywhere else bent on criti- 
cizing various aspects of the American scene. 
The problem is to prevent genuine—and 
often justified—criticism from degenerating 
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into the indictment of a whole people, from 
degenerating, in short, into irrational pho- 
bias and destructive nationalist emotion. 

Unhappily, the best antidote to this dan- 
ger is one which, tn the nature of things, 
is not available to everyone—although it cer- 
tainly could be made available to many more. 
This antidote lies simply in leaving the re- 
ports and the secondhand information and 
the news stories behind and going out to see 
the Americans themselves. No journey can 
bring travelers in contact with the whole 
people, but a long journey can give them in- 
sights and experiences which go beyond the 
headlines and the crises. Such a journey my 
husband and I have just been privileged to 
make and for 3 months we have traveied 
across America from east to west and south 
to north, visiting some of the major devel- 
opment projects and encountering a most 
varied cross section of the American people. 
We have, therefore, been rather better placed 
than some to weigh the particular criticisms 
against the general indictment. 

One point must be established immedi- 
ately. Wherever we went, whenever we 
talked with engineers, professors, business- 
men, men on tractors, waiters in mess kitch- 
ens, the boy in the elevator, the porter on the 
train—-we found no trace of the supposed 
American warmongering. The mood cer- 
tainly was not one of peace at any cost in- 
eluding surrender. Nor did we have the im- 
pression that Americans would not be ready 
under any circumstances to stop commu- 
nism’s spread by force. But this fact did not 
alter their profound conviction that, with 
the coming of atomic weapons, general war 
has ceased to be a rational instrument of 
policy. We had strongly their sense of the 
insanity of a violent settling of issues, 
when, as an outcome, nothing at all might 
be left to settle. 

In this context we saw, with new force, 
a contrast which those left-wing critics 
in Europe, who attack American aggression 
while showing unlimited tolerance of Com- 
munist arrogance, might do well to consider, 
Systems such as the present Chinese dicta- 
torship, in which free choice is extinguished 
and in which manpower is one more raw 
material to be manipulated by the state, 
are in a position to use war as a convenient 
form of public works program. It keeps un- 
employed townspeople off the streets. It 
lessens prison population. With luck, a sur- 
plus will be killed off. Meanwhile, warfare 
generates popular jingoism. The bodies 
without identity disks on Russian or Korean 
battlefields are proof enough that war can- 
not mean to the East what it means to 
the West. 

So much, perhaps, any western citizen can 
grasp by commonsense. But it is almost 
certainly only by visiting America at some 
length and by moving over the whole breadth 
of the great continent that one can fully 
grasp how much the average American has 
to lose by any involvement in war. The 
insanity of war for him is underlined by 
the sanity of his own way of life. 

In scores of homes in which we were made 
welcome, we found the dogwood and the 
cherry tree in flower at the gate, the smail 
back .garden with brown earth steaming in 
the open trench, the spade leaning against 
the garage door, the car itself standing at 
the curb and along the tree-lined street, 
others’ cars at other doors, blue-jeaned chil- 
dren playing beside them, and as evening 
drew in, the call of parents, summoning sons 
and daughters to supper, the good smells of 
baked Virginia ham from our hostess’ oven, 
the laden table, the friendly faces, the open 
discussion of issues without any sensed divi- 
sion in national interest or approach, 
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From Westport, Conn., to Bethesda, Md.; 
from Knoxville to Yellow Springs, Ohio; from 
Denver to Sonoma, Marin County; from 
Portland to Ephrata, the pattern was the 
same—the home and the family, with house 
to lose and land garden to lose, with love to 
lose and security and the human round of 
work, and achievement and leisure and fun. 

Nor did we see it as a sample pattern of 
security. America is not yet a fixed and set- 
tled land. The adventurous need not feel 
restricted behind its vast frontiers. Out on 
the Columbia Basin project we found young 
farmers in tents and trailers, the tractor pur- 
chased before the home, and the irrigated 
fields beginning to stretch out round a family 
base almost as primitive as the cabin of 
pioneers in the early days of rifle and ax. 

The great enterprises and the small go 
forward together. A couple of days after we 
had stood and watched the tall silver. chim- 
ney stacks at Kingston in Tennessee, where 
the largest thermal powerhouse in the world 
is within a month of production, we met the 
elderly taxi driver who was giving up his 
secure job and taking his life saving with 
him to California to finance his son, a garage 
mechanic, in the setting up of a small ma- 
chine shop of his own. 

Even without such daily evidence of scope 
and opportunity, the simple physical scale 
of the American continent should impress 
on the visitor the stupidity of seeing in 
the United States an imperialist or an ex- 
pansive power. The typical colonizers of 
the past—Portuguese, Dutch, British—were 
maritime peoples within cramped frontiers. 
Russia with its drive for warm water ports, 
China with its inexorable pressure of popu- 
lation—they, too, have a physical spur to 
expansive policies. But in America, this 
empire in itself, this broad land where 
every climate meets, where spring can follow 
the traveler—as it followed us—for a full 3 
months from south to north, yet never bring 
a tree to leaf that does not grow on Ameri- 
can soil—here there is space enough and 
bounty enough for a man to stay at home 
and never in a whole lifetime exhaust one 
tiny part of all the opportunities of his 
native land. 

Is the opposite criticism, then Justified? 
Are Americans turning in upon themselves 
within their ample boundaries and allowing 
an almost neurotic concern with internal 
subversion to do duty for a genuine policy 
of containing and holding communism 
abroad? 

Some definitions seem necessary at this 
point. 

It is not isolationism to wish to avoid 
war if alternative policies are in any way 
feasible. Would that Russia or China had 
more of that healthy hesitation. 

It is not isolationism to see no straight- 
forward solution to the critical dilemma of 
our times which is, in essence, to find ways 
of checking Communist expansion by means 
which do not involve the use of total atomic 
destruction—an agonizing problem since the 
Chinese, at least, appear ready to ignore the 
risk. If this problem bewilders the best 
minds in Washington and London, it must 
be allowed to puzzle the inhabitants of 
Norris, Tenn., or Wenatchee, Wash. 


To say, therefore, that we found a great 
sense of uncertainty and concern on our 
journey is not to report isolationism but to 
remark that Americans at large—like their 
neighbors in Britain—do not see more clearly 
than their leaders and are not likely to 
do so until they are given what perhaps 
they await most eagerly from those leaders— 
and that is precisely a clear lead. 

But the “isolationism” of which we found 
very little was the kind which turns its 
back on international affairs and refuses— 
because they are difficult and tiresome— 
even to consider them. On this score of 
concern and interest, the memories crowd 
in from every stage of the journey—a Chi- 
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cago meeting with searching inquiries over 
the meaning and justification of India’s pol- 
icy of neutrality, a convention at Denver of 
one of the most powerful of America’s wo- 
men's organizations devoting one-half of its 
program to a consideration of foreign trade, 
a mountain state university opening a week’s 
seminar on international problems, the stu- 
dent chairman at the first session reclaring 
with earnest youthful conviction: “We 
know we have to study these problems be- 
cause Our world is so small and they afiect 
all of us now.” 

Besides such official occasions were private 
conversations beyond number—over lunch 
tables, in club cars, at breakfast, at dinner, 
the shy questions after the lectures, the 
arguments late at night—‘“But it seems to 
me the British just aren’t playing straight 
with us over Southeast Asia’—the particu- 
larly urgent discussions which seem to arise 
over washing up—"“Can you be certain that 
Western techniques of development have the 
right impact on primitive communities? 

We had a similar impression of question- 
ings and probings which have yet to be 
fully assessed in relation to the other facet 
of America’s supposed isolationism—the 
criticism abroad that the pursuit of a do- 
mestic Communist scapegoat has widened 
into a general intolerance of nonconformity 
and into a genuine danger to civil liberty 
itself. 

It would certainly not be true to say that 
we found no evidence of this attitude. On 
the contrary, we found in most areas sad- 
dening proof of the harm done to neighborly 
relations and to the unconscious trust of 
local communities by irresponsible smear 
campaigns, by denunciations of supposed 
nonconformists and the exploitation of such 
things for political purposes. Yet the nature 
of our evidence on the existence of such 
evils is at least significant. It was, again 
and again, derived from the angry comments 
of American men and women pointing to 
this or that abuse in their own experience— 
a school teacher under pressure here, a Gov- 
ernment official waiting desperately for 
clearance, @ local vigilante group in action, 
a biased piece of reporting—and denouncing 
it in the strongest terms precisely as a 
danger to the Nation’s traditions of freedom. 

Here, surely, is a movement of ideas to 
which far too little attention has been paid 
in foreign reporting—the concern felt by 
ordinary citizens neither as Democrats nor 
Republicans, leftwingers or rightwingers, 
progressives or conservatives, but as citizens 
of a constitutional Government for the fun- 
damentals of their freedom and their readi- 
ness to consider—as it probably has not been 
considered for a hundred years—the con- 
crete issue of civil liberty and the safeguards 
it entails. 

This aspect of America’s political debate 
depends very little on the Gallup rating of 
this or that Senator, even though, undoubt- 
edly, throughout our journey, one at least 
of the more notorious political reputations 
slumped considerably. The issue went deep- 
er than personalities. 

It seemed to us to be, in many cases, & 
determined personal attempt to restate the 
principles which should underpin a free 
society in a century in which totalitarianism 
arrives as easily from the right as from the 
left. Inu the long run, critics abroad will 
perhaps be confounded to discover that a 
deepened awareness of the meaning of lib- 
erty—quite as much as any present abuse— 
will prove a significant feature of America 
in the fifties. 

Yet even tf the critics of American society 
can be persuaded to shift their attacks from 
America in general to particular aspects of 
American policy, if they can be brought to 
see that official discussions of a particular 
atomic strategy do not imply general aggres- 
siveness or that one Senator cannot speak 
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for a whole people, there is ney. 

general indictment of Simorina 
which critics abroad will, it seems. on)” 
up with the very greatest reluctance = 
is the branding of American society , 
terialist, as lacking in culture, expane:, — 
body and losing its soul. =m 

Yet to be concerned with ma 
is not of itself a sign that Saiare ote 
On the contrary, a large proportion ee 
measurements of culture are based o, - 
terial objects—architecture, furniture. _ 
terials, pottery. In the past, the cw” 
has rested on the material choices my 
few. Our own culture, in the wealth sor 
has brought a comfortable margin ~ _ 
many. They are beginning to set the on 
of society. It is by their efforts that . 
outlook of the community must be jud - 
Can anyone doybt that, in the central - 
tion in American soctety—in short ge 
American home—the effort to improve - 
simplify, to make more beautifu! and m = 
eee does not amount to what woudl 
aaa if prejudice were less, a Cultural 

In how many homes did we not 
the long pondered, long saved-up tore 
over of the living room had produced on : 
effects of space and light and color? - 
how many had not the kitchen become the 
clean, convenient, shining workplace of the 
whole family? By the same token, the de 
sign and spacing of new houses and flats in 
the eee States is, in our judgment, ip. 
comparably, the best in th -speal 
See y e English Speaking 

There is, moreover, a factor in this Ameri. 
can culture of the home which, by any 
standard, should give it a higher social value 
It is that so much of it is done by husband 
and wife in overalls, paint brush and glue 
pot in hand, working to the plan they have 
puzzled out together. 

For so many people abroad—especially in 
the hotter, lazier continents—the American 
way of life appears to have come down, in 
some vast cornucopia, from heaven. What 
is not measured is the steadiness and the 
intensiveness of the work which sustains 
it all—not simply the frantic life-consum-. 
ing work of the senior executive but the 
sense of speed and rhythm in work all down 
the line, a rhythm we meet again and again— 
in the drivers working 14-hour days to pay 
off the hire purchase on their taxicabs, 
among the innumerable waitresses as 
friendly and brisk at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the 8-hour stint, above all, with 
that dynamo of controlled energy, the Amer- 
ican housewife, whose meals we ate, whose 
children we greeted, whose garden we walked 
in and whose handiwork, from junior'’s over- 
alls to the net curtains in the guest bed- 
room, we saw on every side. 

If work, disciplined, steady work, is ma- 
terialism, then, certainly, the Americans are 
materialists but it is the oldest wisdom of 
Europe that to work is to pray. 

Nor is prayer itself irrelevant. The fact 
of a religious revival in America cannot be 
gainsaid. We did not need the evidence of 
polls or church attendances to confirm what 
we could so easily observe—the walls of new 
churches rising in the towns and country- 
side whenever we went. 

The critics—and not only foreign critics— 
have discounted the fact. They put it down 
to respectability, to the desire for conformity, 
to insecurity, to the hydrogen bomb, to fear. 
For our own part, while leaving the confident 
delineation of hidden motives to braver 
critics, we would rather suggest that the re- 
vival of churchgoing—the strengthening of 
parochial activities—of Sunday schools, of 
clubs and societies—can help to revive the 
social fabric of our overgrown society. It is 
at least significant that it is just these 4p- 
parently small and negligible activities of the 
Christian communities that Hitler in Get 
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d Soviet Russia in Eastern Europe 
mpted most vigorously: to destroy: 
when neighbor meets neighbor within the 
joyalty of his religious faith, he strengthens 
4 bond which no government, no state, no 
litical authority can break. 
We had the impression that quietly, in 
many places in America, a stronger sense of 
neighborhood, of community was making it- 
waif felt, a reknitting of a raveled fabric, a 
drawing together from the loneliness of our 
urban age. This, surely, has little to do with 
“materialism.” It is, on the contrary, the 
final defense which the materialist dictator- 
ships seek at all costs to destroy. 
It is, perhaps, this deep sense of the re- 
serves available to American society that we 
carry away as our most profound impression 
from the 3-month Journey now at an end. 
And if one may venture a judgment on the 
reason why this depth of goodness and re- 
sponsibility is not more apparent abroad, it 
js that the American people, so vast, so 
diverse, so basically unregimented, cannot 
give full expression to their potential great- 
ness unless they are given, over their wide 
continent, some clear notes of confidence and 
jeadership. Instead, it cannot be denied that 
at present the dominating note is a babel of 
voices, advocating contradictory attitudes and 
policies, and as & result rallying the people to 
nothing and leaving them to the fears and 
restlessness of the atomic age. Y 
If, however, the lead is given—the lead of 
confidence and generosity, of magnanimity 
and courage, that note which has sounded so 
often in American history and which found, 
in Lincoln, its supreme expression for. all 
time—if that chord were touched, there need 
be no doubt that America, out of the sum of 
its individual citizens’ endurance and re- 
sponsibility, would once again, as a Nation, 
confound its critics and, in the same measure, 
confirm its friends, 





Inaugural Speech of South Dakota’s Boys 
State Governor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, earlier this 
month there assembled on the campus 
of Northern State Teachers College, at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., the 12th annual Boys 
State, sponsored by the American Legion. 
Some 300 representative juniors from 
high schools of the State, selected on the 
basis of leadership exhibited in their 
respective schools, learned of govern- 
ment, not from books, but from active 
participation and observation. 

Following the election of officers, the 
entire group traveled to the State Capi- 
tol, at Pierre, for the inaugural ceremo- 
hies. The delegates to Boys State were 
divided into two parties, the Nationalists 
and Federalists, Each party held nomi- 
nating conventions, 

The candidate of the Nationalist 
Party, James—Jimmie—Kineen, of 
Rapid City, 8. Dak., was declared the 
winner only after intense and active 
‘ampaigning by his supporters, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the inaug- 
ural speech which Jimmy made on- that 
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occasion, in the legislative halls of our 
State Capitol. One who reads the ad- 
dress is assured that America will be in 
safe hands as the younger generation 
take over and approach their task with 
determination and the humility which 
reflects a true sense of responsibility. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Boys’ Srate Governor’s INAUGURAL 
SPEECH, 1954 


(By James Kineen, Rapid City, S. Dak.) 


Governor Anderson, citizens of 1954 Boys’ 
State, members of the staff, friends, it is 
in a spirit of humbleness and responsibility 
that I come before you today to accept this 
great honor. The privilege of carrying out 
the duties and traditions of Boys’ State 
governor is one that I will execute to the 
best of my ability. 

May I express my sincere thanks to the 
Nationalist Party for supporting me as their 
candidate. The untiring effort of Party 
Chairman Charles Ehrensperger and my 
Campaign Manager Lowell Jones made suc- 
cess possible; but without the wholehearted 
support of the entire party, victory would not 
have been achieved. This government of 
Boys’ State is like any other—only through 
cooperation by all citizens, working toward 
a common goal, can we win results that will 
be worthy and lasting. Because of this, my 
executive appointments include capable 
leaders from both the Nationalist and Fed- 
eralist Parties, and I feel certain that with 
the help of my friendly and capable oppo- 
nents, George Donohoe and Don Pederson, 
Wwe can enact a legislative program that will 
carry out the high principles of Boys’ State. 

It's hard to find words that can express 
our appreciation to those who made Boys’ 
State possible. Dr. W. C. Lovinger and his 
staff at Northern States Teachers’ College, 
the American Legion, and especially our 
counselors, all deserve more than we can 
ever repay. To these wonderful people who 
devote so much time and work that we might 
become better citizens, we give our most sin- 
cere thanks. 


I think it’s significant that we are meet- 
ing in our State capitol on this occasion, 
in the very same chambers where our own 
South Dakota Legislature considers and en- 
acts the laws that govern you and me. It 
is significant because we were chosen to 
represent over 6,000 high-school juniors 
throughout the State in a program of re- 
vitalizing the American system of govern- 
ment. The staff of Boys’ State, in the short 
span of a week, have attempted to plant 
within each one of us the will to seek a 
better understanding of American Govern- 
ment, so that we may fully participate as 
active citizens. During the past week we've 
learned local, county, and State government 
not from books, but by actual practice. We 
have come to realize that American Gov- 
ernment depends n the intelligent par- 
ticipation of all citizens, if it is to protect 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
May we each, pledge ourselves right here, to- 
day, to bring this lesson. in working democ- 
racy home to our fellow students, and to 
keep it always in our own minds. It is for 
all of us to remember that just understand- 
ing government isn’t enough. We must lead 
the way in actively working for good, honest 
government. The men who, in- a few 
months, will sit in this chamber to make 
our laws cannot be representative and re- 

“sponsible unless the people are interested 
enough in their own government to make 
their wishes known enforcing those desires 
by us of the ballot. 

Yes; we’ve had the opportunity to learn 
a great deal at this 1954 session of Boys’ 
State, but perhaps the greatest lesson has 
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been that spirit of universal friendliness 
that is so much a part of Boys’ State. The 
deeper understanding and respect for the 
other fellow’s rights and beliefs are two 
things that will never fade. The true and 
lasting friendships that we've made during 
this week are living testimony to the worth 
of the American way of life. 

Because of all of these wonderful expe- 
riences, it’s easy to see that each and every 
American is an equal shareholder in our 
democracy—that our purpose as members 
of South Dakota Boys’ State is clear— 
to encourage more people to exercise their 
rights and responsibilities as American citi- 
zens, and to protect the basic liberties which 
make them a living reality. 

You fellows have granted me the privilege 
to lead you as your governor. We can’t all 
be governor, but we can all be leaders in the 
task of making democracy work. Let us 
take up the torch and keep the flames of 
freedom always bright as the beacon of hope 
in a world of darkness. 

Thank you. 





Soviet Progress in Arms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an important 
article appearing in the New York 
Times, June 22, 1954, entitled “Soviet 
Progress in Arms is Hinted,” written by 
Harry Schwartz. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sovier Procress In ArMs Is HInTeD—UNITED 
STATES OFFICIALS’ WARNINGS SEEM To BE A 
REACTION AGAINST PREVIOUS UNDERESTI- 
MATES 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Soviet spokesmen have been making state- 
ments during the last 6 months that, if 
true, suggest that at best this country has 
very little lead in military technology and 
at worst is lagging in some key technological 
fields. 

Last Saturday’s speech by Assistant Secre- 
tary'of Defense Donald A. Quarles made 
clear that high policy officials no longer 
felt safe in dismissing Soviet technological 
capabilities. On Sunday Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson said he thought we 
had an overall lead of 2 to 3 years over the 
Soviet Union, and added, “We now know 
that Russia has the capacity to do every- 
thing we have done here.” 

These statements seem to represent some 
shift of official thinking recently. When 
@ warning somewhat similar to Mr. Quarles’ 
was made 3 months ago by the Director of 
Classification of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. James G. Beckerley, he was the 
target of sharp criticism from some superi- 
ors in the Commission. Dr. Beckerley has 
since resigned, an event that may not be 
unrelated to this difference in views. 

If the Soviet assertions of technological 
achievement were merely talk, they would 
be dismissed as lightly as have been Mos- 
cow’s claims to priority in all inventions 
of the past millenium. But last August's 
Soviet hydrogen bomb explosion and last 
May 1’s display of giant Soviet jet bomber 
have done much to wipe out foreign skep- 
tieism about Soviet achievements. 
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ROCKET RECORD IMPLIED 


The most dramatic Soviet assertion of 
priority in military technology was made 
last week by Nikita 8. Khrushchev, Com- 
munist Party secretary, when he asserted 
without equivocation that Soviet scientists 
had invented the hydrogen weapon, though 
he did not contend they had set off the first 
thermonuclear explosion. A similar state- 
ment was made last March by Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas I. Mikoyan, while the first hint 
of such a claim can even be traced in 4 
statement by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations, here late 
last year. 

A Soviet scientist several weeks ago as- 
serted that a rocket had been sent more 
than 250 miles above the earth’s surface, 
implying that the Soviet rocket had bet- 
tered the record set by the United States 
Wac Corporal rocket in early 1949. Other 
Soviet commentators have hinted strongly 
at Soviet possession of long-distance rockets, 
at least near the capabilities of true inter- 
continental missiles. 

Last weekend a Moscow radio commenta- 
tor said a Soviet plane had flown at the 
fastest speed, 1,659 miles an hour. The 
United States X-1A rocket plane was re- 
ported late last year to have exceeded 1,600 
miles an hour. 

Articles in the Soviet press in the last 3 
months have asserted that the Soviet Union 
knows more about Arctic flying conditions, 
meteorology, navigation, and the like, than 
any other nation. It is across the Arctic 
regions that the shortest distances for bomb- 
ing missions from the Soviet Union to the 
United States or vice versa exist. The So- 
viet statements in this area are being re- 
ceived with anything but skepticism by 
those who know the history of Soviet in- 
terest in the Arctic. 

In electronics technology, particularly the 
development of giant brains or computers 
and the application of transistors instead 
of vacuum tubes, both among the most im- 
portant current areas of scientific advance, 
Russia is abreast of current developments 
at least, Soviet commentators have declared. 
‘That this is true in the computer field seems 
borne out by the Soviet atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb blasts, all of which require enor- 
mous amounts of computation. 

The warnings issued recently by Assistant 
Secretary Quarles and Dr. Beckerley appear 
to be a reaction against earlier American 
underestimation of Soviet military scientific 
capabilities. 

One measure of the extent of this un- 
derestimation is given in the published 
hearings of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer be- 
fore an Atomic Energy Commission Special 
Personnel Security Board. 

Writing in April 1948, Dr. Oppenheimer 
had predicted that “for a long time to come” 
the Soviet Union would not achieve sig- 
nificant atomic armament. He testified this 
was then the prevailing view. The first 
Soviet atomic bomb explosion took place 
only a little more than a year later, rudely 
upsetting Washington calculations about 
our lead and precipitating the American 
crash effort to build the hydrogen bomb. 


Arab League Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues to the last in a series of 8 
articles on the Arab States. It appeared 
In the May 17, 1954, issue of Congress 
Weekly, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress: 
AraB LeacGus UNITY 
(By Sh. Yin’am) 

The Arab countries have been a stage on 
which one could perceive the play at once of 
both unifying as well as divisive forces. The 
factors operating for unity are their common 
language, culture, and literature, the Islamic 
faith shared by all of them except the Leb- 
anon, and memories of the golden age of 
conquering Islam and the Khalifate. This 
has naturally produced similar psychological 
and social conditions and some degree of 
common political consciousness. 

On the other hand, the Arab countries are 
driven apart by the existence of separate 
states, none of which is prepared to forego 
its complete independence and sovereignty; 
by the rapid development of separate 
nationalist consciousness in each of them; 
by the considerable national, ethnological, 
social differences that have developed among 
them over the centuries—including a fairly 
large degree even of linguistic difference 
(only the written language of the educated 
is the same in Iraq, Egypt, Morocco, and the 
Yemen, while the spoken language of the 
common man has grown so different that an 
Iraqi can hardly understand an Egyptian’s 
everyday speech). 

Within the Arab national movement there 
developed therefore two divergent, mutually 
contradictory trends: One aspiring to com- 
prehensive all-Arab unity, expressed in the 
desire to establish an all-Arab state or feder- 
ation of states; and one stressing the sepa- 
rate sovereignty of the different Arab States. 
The period of fulfillment of Arab national- 
ism—the years of the “Revolt in the Desert” 
and the early years after the First World 
War—witnessed an upsurge of the pan-Arab 
drive for unity under Hashemite leadership. 
It was then envisaged that one Arab State or 
federation would embrace ali the territory of 
the Arabian peninsula ani of the fertile 
crescent with the exception of Jewish Pales- 
tine, to the establishment of which King 
Faisal, speaking for the Arab national move- 
ment, had wholeheartedly agreed. It should 
be noted that it was not then envisaged to 
include Egypt or any part of the Arab fringe 
in Africa. 

As separate political units emerged in the 
area during the early twenties; and as those 
units gradually gained their full independ- 
ence (as described in the preceding articles) 
a triple process set in. The emerging sepa- 
rate independence was accepted as a fact, and 
appreciated as a gain and achievement jeal- 
ously to be guarded and defended. To the 
growing opposition to Hashemite unity plans 
were added the apprehensions of the rival 
dynasties of Egypt and Sa’udia and the dis- 
turbed and hostile atmosphere between these 
dynasties. Hashemite unity plans, which for 
a time were universally. accepted as a guide 
to thought and action, ‘were later splintered 
into partisan schemes, made all the more 
unacceptable to many because of the sup- 
port—real or imagined—given to them by 
British imperial interests. Non-Hashemite, 
alternative plans for all-Arab unity inevita- 
bly failed to attract sufficient support, since 
the Hashemites alone had positions of 
strength transcending the boundaries of the 


proved 
aspirations for unity to which everyone paid 
lip service. . 
Purther action had of necessity to be based 
on the realities of the now existing sovereign 
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When the Arab League was foundeg 
March 22, 1945, after 2 years of prepara,” 
talks, again strongly encouraged by Bri 

it was therefore Egypt that took the lead 
which means, inter alia, that 
plans for unity or federation could NOt ex. 
pect to find encouragement or fulfillment jg 
the new organ. 

Indeed, while the Arab League Continug 
the tradition of the pan-Arab movement 
taking on an ideological appearance of « °y 
unity,” it is actually the completion oy 
edifice of separate, sovereign Arab State, 
For it is based on that separate sovereignty. 
it guarantees it and it jealously guards the 
inter-Arab status quo. As the Lebanon wy 
apprehensive of possible infringement of ity 
sovereignty, a special annex to the | 
charter expressly guarantees its independeng 
and boundaries. Although the league char. 
ter does not rule out federations or special 
ties between some of its member States, if 
they do desire, any attempt to bring abou 
changes—such as Iraqui-Hashemite interte, 
ence in Syrian affairs and aspirations to 
union with Syria—have always met with the 
strongest resistance. The one major event 
that threatened the inter-Arab status qu. 
the Arab-Israel war of 1948, with the Anp 
part of Palestine as the price of “victory” 
the element of change and additional power 
to whoever might get it—caused a major 
crisis in the league. When King Abdullah, 
of Jordan, disregarded Egypt's and tty 
league’s violent protests and incorporated thy 
Arab part of Palestine in his kingdom, his 
action almost caused his expulsion from thy 
league and the disintegration of that 4. 
liance. This was prevented by the face 
saving device of a declaration that the a. 
nexation of Arab Palestine to Jordan wy 
temporary only until the Palestine questiog 
would be finally solved. 

In constitutional-legal terms the charter 
of the league provides that no decision of the 
league council shall be binding upon such 
member states as have not voted for it. In 
other words, the league has no legally bind 


‘ing power over its member states, and non 


of the members has given up even the slight. 
est part of its sovereignty in order to enable 
the establishment of some form of federm 
tion. The league is no more than a los § 
alliance of independent states. 

Those parts of its program and charte 
that bear upon practical cooperation amo 
the Arab States have hardly been imple 
mented. The coordination of Arab legal 
codes, an all-Arab court, specialties of com 
mercial cooperation and the mutual waiving 
of customs rights, joint economic project 
and development funds, relaxation of pas 
port and visa controls or the establishment 
of an all-Arab citizenship and passport, co 
ordination of military equipment and pro 
cedures—all these have been proposed and 
debated for 9 years, but practically nothing 
has resulted. 


The league is basically a political alliance 
designed to confer upon the Arab States such 
additional political strength as may be dt 
rived from their appearance on the inter 
national scene as a bloc. As such, it 
value is considerable, although the Ar 
States are not united even on the major p- 
litical problems of the day while all of them 
are basically neutralist as far as public opli 
fon and political climate are concerned 
Lebanon and Iraq have in many instance 
voted with the West in “cold war” issut, 
and the other Arab members of the U. % 
have neutralistically abstained. Neverthe 
less, in the lobbies and meeting halls o 
international politics, the Arabs are usuall! 
reckoned with as a united bloc—and this wi 
and is the league’s main object. 

The league’s member states are united ft 
their common hostility to Israel, and the 
are joined in an anticolonial front, main] 
anti-French, on the issue of Tunisia 
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Morocco. Even this unity, however, did not 
in the past extend to the field of practical 
implementation. In the war against Israel, 
for instance, mutual suspicion prevented 
them from conducting the war under joint 
Jeadership and planning. Politically, how- 
ever, common enmity to Israel constitutes 
the main single item holding the league 
together. The supervision of the anti-Israel 
poycott and blockade is the league’s chief 
occupation. ne 

The league’s newest venture, the “Arab 
collective security pact,” should also be un- 
derstood in this light. The new pact, con- 
cluded in 1950 and in force since August 
1952, establishes an apparatus for military 
consultation and cooperation, something 
that could have been established under the 
jeague charter as well. Its principal aim, 
however, is to overcome the nonbinding 
character of the league charter by a provi- 
sion that decisions of the defense council 
adopted by @ two-thirds majority shall be 
pinding on all the members of the defense 
pact. Again the pact’s main value lies in 
the psychological and political sphere; fur- 
ther stress on military unity and joint de- 
fense obligations, mainly against Israel, was 
deemed necessary for internal purposes, and 
the appearance of a united military defense 
front was deemed to be of value for the 
Arabs’ international position as _ well. 
Whether the new pact will overcome the 
pasic reasons that prevented cooperation in 
the past remains to be seen. 

The foregoing, while a description of the 
Arab League’s character today, does not mean 
that elements of real and practical coopera- 
tion may not develop in the course of time. 
Movements toward full union or federation 
of some of the Arab States, while hardly 
probable are not altogether impossible. But 
even on the present basis of the territorial 
status quo and the full recognition of the 
member states’ sovereignty, greater coopera- 
tion, especially in the field of practical co- 
ordination and joint ventures, is possible and 
may be attained some day. It is not the 
organizational procedures or legal constitu- 
tions that have prevented such coopera- 
tion thus far, but the deeper reasons of mu- 
tual suspicion. Whether fuller cooperation 
will be attained would depend, therefore, on 
basic social and political developments rather 
than on organizational measures or reforms. 

Beyond the idea of Arab unity—which the- 
oretically includes non-Muslim Arabs, such 
as the Christians of the Lebanon—looms the 
vista of Islamic unity, which would include 
non-Arab Muslim nations, such as Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Indonesia, while 
excluding non-Muslim Arabs. Although “Is- 
lamic blocs” are mentioned from time to 
time, the idea hardly belongs to the realm of 
practical politics. As an ideological move- 
ment, however, it is not without some 
strength. The average Muslim Arab of the 
uneducated classes is hardly aware of the 
difference between the logical-political cate- 
gory of the nation (Arab), and that of the 
religious community (Islam). Moreover, in 
the East, religious communities have often 
developed characteristics of national con- 
sciousness, and the borderline between na- 
tional and religious-communal categories is 
often blurred. The average man in Cairo, 
Damascus or Baghdad would often be unable 
to tell whether he takes a certain action as 
an Arab and for nationalist purposes, or as 
& Muslim and for religious aims. 

While the pan-Islamic movement as a po- 
litical foreé has completely failed, it has 
Teality as a psychological state of mind. Fa- 
natical groups, such as the Muslim Broth- 
erhood in or similar groups in Iran, 
have won a considerable hold over large 
masses on the strength of their Islamic and 
pan-Islamic appeal. In their hands, how- 
ever, pan-Islam is mainly a negative force, 
ata a tool against non-Muslims rather 

or constructive of crea a 
larger unity, ~ sami _— 
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Israel’s Race Against Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including two other articles on the ac- 
complishments being made by the State 
of Israel written by the Honorable Abe 
D. Waldauer, a distinguished lawyer in 
the city of Memphis, Tenn. 

Great advances are being made in this 
little country by the training of technical 
experts within the United States. These 
well-trained men will return to Israel to 
teach others in a more forward develop- 
ment in all technical fields. 

The articles follow: 

IsRAEL’s New TECHNION 


The Israel Institute of Technology at Haifa 
was founded in April 1912. 

It was designed to accommodate 300 stu- 
dents. Originally five buildings were built. 

Then, no one could foresee the historical 
events of the future: The partition and in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, the war 
of liberation fought immediately thereafter, 
“The ingathering of the exiles”—and the 
doubling of the Jewish population of the 
state within 4 short years. 

How could anyone foresee the tremendous 
needs for training in engineering, soil con- 
servation, town planning, electrical develop- 
ment, and the many other varied demands 
for technological skills in the upbuilding of 
the State of Israel? 

The faculty of the Technion now consists 
of approximately 150 teachers. This is ex- 
actly haif of the total number of students 
the Technion was originally designed to ac- 
commodate. 

One of the primary needs of the new state 
is a greatly enlarged and expanded Technion. 
In fact, there are those who believe that it 
is impossible to put the State of Israel upon 
a@ basis of economic self sufficiency unless 
the Technion is enlarged and expanded. 

For many years, Israel will need 600 new 
graduate engineers each year. 

Where originally it cost approximately 
$200,000 to complete the Technion, a new 
educational institution will cost $22 million. 

But the need is decisively imperative. 
As was said by David Ben-Gurion, who re- 
cently retired as’ Prime Minister of the 
state, “The importance of technical edu- 
cation to Israel’s very existence cannot be 
exaggerated, and it is in this connection that 
the Technion plays a central and decisive 
role.” 

What.are the plans for the new Technion? 

First, the Jewish National Pund and the 
Government of Israel have made available a 
tract of 1,200 dunams to serve as a campus 
site. This is 300 acres of land. The land is 
located on the gentle slopes of Mount Car- 
mel, overlooking the Haifa Harbor. 

An entire campus is being planned. This 
work is being done under the direction of 
Dr. Alexander Klein. It contemplates the 
erection of more than 25 buildings, includ- 
ing dormitory facilities and dwellings for 
the student body. 

The first building is nearing completicn, 
and will shortly be in use. 

Among the facilities. to be erected are: 

(a) The administration bujlding, from 
which the overall management and control 
of the enlarged Institute of technology will 
be directed. 

(b) A library, where it ts ultimately hoped 
to assembly the largest collection of tech- 
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nological literature in all of the Middle 
East 


(c) A building for the study of electrical 
engineering. In view of the shortage of 
coal and other natural sources of power, 
electricity looms as the greatest need for 
power in the Middle East. 

(ad) A building for chemical engineering: 
Here will be the resources of the new Tech- 
nion be devoted to research for chemical 
engineering in many fields, including food, 
rubber, metals, and industrial chemicals, 
oils, and other materials. This new bulid- 
ing is to be known as the Karl Taylor 
Compton Institute of Chemical Engineering. 
Dr. Compton is chairman of the board of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and it is a fortunate circumstance that one 
of the outstanding technical institutes of the 
New World is thus linked directly with the 
Technion—which has sometimes been called 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
of the Middle East. 

(e) There will be buildings for the study 
of town planning, architecture, and similar 
kindred subjects. In view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of Israel population, the building 
of towns and cities, and the great influx of 
population, no need of the new state is 
greater than this. 

(f) There will be buildings and facilities 
to develop and conserve Israeli water, re- 
sources. More than half of the land of Israel 
is marginal land. There is a great shortage 
of water. 

Much of the area of this land can be re- 
claimed if the water available is harnessed 
and put to the highest possible use. There 
will be studies in the harnessing of this 
water. A unified national program will be 
developed for the reclamation of arid lands 
and above all the development of ways and 
means to enable Israel to use water to fructi- 
fy land and thus to feed the expanding pop- 
ulation of the new nation. The hydraulics 
and water research departments of the new 
Technion should be models for the entire 
world. 

(g) There will be facilities for studying 
ways and means of developing the metal- 
lurgical resources of the new state. Even 
superficial surveys of the Negev and other 
areas of Israel have disclosed that there is 
a rich potential in metals, natural resources, 
and metal ores. Technion students and 
graduates will explore and find new methods 
of adding to the durability of metals, of ex- 
tracting metals from raw rocks, and of de- 
veloping scientifically large-scale metallurg- 
ical production. 

(h) A school of aeronautical engineering 
is essential. Israel stands on the air cross 
roads of the Midde East. There must be 
expanded airport facilities, development of 
airplanes, searching out of new methods 
of flight—and all of these are required not 
only for the protection of the new state, 
but for the expansion of the ways of peace. 

In short, in the new Technion, there will 
be an opportunity required by the state for 
its growth, permanence, and economic self- 
sufficiency. 

This is more than the building of an edu- 
cational institution. 


This involves a daring adventure in world 
education. 

By the character of work it will do in the 
future, the new Israel Institute of Technol- 
ogy may not only furnish an opportunity 
to develop Israel—geographically a very small 
state—but it may also afford a dynamic dem- 
onstration of how arid areas of the world 
may be reclaimed through genius, the stout 
hearts, the brains, and the skill of men. 





IsRAEL’s Race AGAINST Time 
Even devoted friends and supporters of 
Israel have sometimes asked: “Can this small 
state possibly survive?” 
It is easy to understand why this question 
should be raised: No state in history has 
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doubled its population tn 4 yéars. No state 
in history has absorbed peoples from more 
than 60 countries, who speak more than 60 
languages and dialects. 

No state has been confronted by graver 
problems, of absorbing immigrants, housing 
and feeding a vast infiux of refugees. 

No state in history ever won its way to 
freedom and tried to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency under more trying circumstances, 
than Israel. 

No nation in history has been surrounded, 
as is Israel, by seven hostile nations, refusing 
to make peace—and to open its natural trade 
areas and arteries. No nation in history has 
had to assume, proportionately, s0 heavy a 
burden of armament for self-defense, and for 
the preservation of the state. 

Small wonder; then; that the question ts 
asked: “Can Israel possibly survive?” 

I have no doubt of survival of the state. 
A nation of 600,000, opposed by 40 million, 
that can win through to freedom, is not to 
be discounted. 

But grave problems confront the young 
state—and will continue to do so for some 
crucial years ahead. 

Israel is in a race against time. 

Many of the immigrants coming to Israel 
were not inspired by the early idealism of 
the Zionist movement. Many are there be- 
cause there is no other place on earth for 
them to go. 

Many come from backward civilizations— 
from countries that are at least 10 centuries 
behind the educational, cultural and living 
standards of the older and more progressive 
democracies of the world. 

The standards of these people must be 
Traised—and that, speedily. 

This requires not only a general upbuilding 
of a nationwide educational process, but also 
the development of the Institute of Tech- 
nology—so that the vocational, occupational 
and technological skills needed to erect a 
civilization and raise the standard of the 
Israelis may be furnished, dedicated to the 
upbuilding of the state—and that, “bimhera 
beyamenu”—speedily, and in our time. 

Hence the importance of the rapid building 
of the new Technion at Haifa. The democ- 
racies, in World War II, learned the bitter 
lesson of “too little and too late.” 

History must not repeat itself, in this 
respect, in Israel. 

The building of the new Technion must 
be pushed with all possible speed, to the 
end that from its halls of learning may 
come the technical experts necessary to build 
a@ nation. 

The shift from the old Technion (suffering 
from claustrophobia, crowded on a little 
more than a city block, designed to accom- 
modate a student body of 300 but with 2,300 
students) to the greater Technion (with its 
glorious vistas on the slope of Mount Car- 
mel, its new facilities, worthy of the best that 
modern education in technology can give), 
must proceed—and that, speedily. 

The major part of the funds necessary to 
expedite the building of this new Technion 
must come from the Jews of the United 
States of America. And that, speedily. 

The Jews of America will not fail to meet 
this challenge. 

We must do our part to see that Israel wins 
its race against time. 

Within 3 years, this new Technion must 
be built. The transition from the old to the 
new Technion must go forward—as each new 
facility is completed, the student body, alert, 
eager, and dedicated to the larger task of 
building the new State of Israel, will shift 
from the old Technion to the new Technion. 
And this process must go forward—and that, 
urgently, speedily. 

When I was in Israel, on the campus of 
the Technion, I talked with Dr. Sydney Gold- 
stein, world famous aerodynamicist, and vice 
president of the Technion. 
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“When,” he asked, “are the technical ex- 
perts coming from America to help us?” 

“They are not coming,” I replied, “not in 
great numbers needed.” 

His face fell. The answer was disconcert- 
ing, unwelcome. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because there is a shortage of technical 
experts in America. There is a place waiting 
for every graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Why should they 
leave the abundance of America for the 
austerity of Israel?’ 

“Then is there a solution to the problem?” 
Dr. Goldstein asked. 

I think we have found it. One educational 
trust in Memphis, Tenn. (in the American 
Negev) has brought to this country a gradu- 
ate of the Technion. He will acquire the 
practical knowledge in this country. He will 
take this knowledge, these skills, back to 
Israel, and dedicate them to the service of 
the state. 

The trustees of this Memphis trust have 
brought a Technion graduate to America for 
postgraduate work. When he returns to 
Israel, he will not only become a member 
of the faculty of the Technion, but will also 
serve the Israeli Government. He is learn- 
ing land conservation, use, and irrigation. 
He is specializing in building dams, digging 
wells, discovering new water resources. His 
name is Gdalyah Wiseman, a resident of 
Jerusalem. His knowledge and skill will aid 
in the revival of the arid areas and the 
deserts. Israel will again become “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

But there should be a hundred—yea 
more—like him. And that speedily. If other 
cities throughout America will undertake to 
bring one graduate of the Technion hcre, 
to give him not only the postgraduate work 
so vitally needed, but also the opportunity 
to study American technological methods, a 
solid economic floor will be placed under the 
new state by these postgraduate students 
who have captured something of what is 
popularly called the American know-how. 

This, then, is the objective: A new Tech- 
nion, girded to the tremendous task of up- 
building a people; and led by inspired post- 
graduates of the institution who have been 
brought to America, and here equipped for 
the larger, the challenging tasks ahead of 
them, and of the state. 

Thus will Israel win its race against time. 


Reappraising. Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress given at the Harvard commence- 
ment, Cambridge, Mass., June 17, 1954, 
by John Cowles, president of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune and president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, en- 
ar “Reappraising Our Foreign Pol- 

ee. 

The address is as follows: 

REAPPRAISING OuR FOREIGN POLICY 
(By John Cowles) 

We Americans must learn not to fear 
change solely because it. is change. As the 
geochemist, Harrison Brown, says in bis stim- 
ulating and important new book The Chal- 
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lenge of Man's Future, “no matter what hap. 
pens in the world of the next few decad 
change will be the major characteristic» 

Let me give one more quotation from 
Brown's book: “We in the United States are 
in a position of overwhelming responsibility 
at the present time, for in a very rea) Sese 
the destiny of humanity depends upon our 
decisions and upon our action. * * + Never 
before in history has so much responsibility 
been inherited by a group of human beings, 
Where in previous times the lives of indiyiq. 
ual nations and cultures were at stake, today 
the stake is destiny of all humanity.” 

I think we can all agree that the mainte. 
nance of our freedom, without war, if that 
is possible, is our prime objective. In aqqj. 
tion, we want to keep as much of the rest of 
the world free as we possibly can, knowing 
that the more the globe is overrun by the 
Communist imperialists the smaller is oy; 
chance of maintaining our own long-term 
freedom and security. 

The problems confronting us are incredibly 
complex. Some of them appear insoluble, 
Any brief discussion of them must neces. 
sarily be an oversimplification, but ] would 
like to comment on a few. 


AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL NECESSARY 


I believe that events have made necessary 
that agonizing reappraisal of our foreign po). 
icy to which Secretary Dulles has referred, 

In connection with this agonizing reap. 
praisal I hope, first of all, that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles wil! consult 
with responsible Democratic leaders as fy!) 
partners along with Republican congressiona} 
leaders in the formulation of major foreign 
policies and make every effort to secure bj- 
partisan agreement. 

If, as it now appears, the European defense 
community is not going to be ratified, alter. 
native measures for keeping Western Europe 
free and secure will have to be devised and 
adopted. 

Not only is the French political situation 
hopelessly confused, but. the recent attacks 
on Chancellor Adenauer’s policy by two of 
the most influential members of his own 
party, former chancellors Bruening and Lu- 
ther, may be of deep significance in foretell- 
ing a major shift of German policy away 
from integration with the West. 

I have no doubt that those critical prob 
lems relating to Western European defense 
will receive the full consideration and debate 
that their high importance merits, and I am 
not going to take. the time to discuss them 
today. I suggest, however, that there are 
other phases of our foreign policy that also 
deserve reappraisal and which over the long 
run may prove equally important. More- 
over, in order to secure agreement on a new 
plan for the defense of Western Europe if 
EDC is abandoned, we should not lightly 
make new commitments there that would tie 
our hands and prevent our pursuing policies 
that we regard as right in other parts of the 
world. 

COLONIALISM IS DYING 

For example, we should recognize that the 
whole idea of colonialism is dying, and set 
our future foreign policies within the frame- 
work of that emerging fact. 

Admittedly many of the still subject 
peoples are not yet sufficiently educated and 
trained to be ready for independence and 
self government. But the desire for inde- 
pendence in many areas promises to become 
almost irresistible. Should not the United 
States, then, in its agonizing reappraisal, ad- 
just its policies so that they will not clash 
with the aspirations of the people to be free? 
We simply cannot afford to continue to let 
the Communists create the false impression 
that they alone are against colonialism, and 
that the United States is for it. 

I fully realize the short-run, tactical diffil- 
culties that might be involved in clarifying 
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our attitude on colonialism. I venture to 
suggest, however, that part of the reason for 
the deterioration in the United States posi- 
tion is because in conducting our foreign 
licy we have placed altogether too much 
emphasis on short-run tactical, and defen- 
sive aspects and not enough on an affirma- 


F tive long-range program. 


What would happen to our air bases in 
Morocco, one may ask, if the Moroccans 
should become free? But if a free and in- 
dependent Morocco felt that the United 
states was genuinely its friend, why should 
it not be willing to let us keep our air bases 
there as one way of helping to preserve its 
own liberty? 

The desire for self determination, for in- 
dependence, is on the march throughout the 
globe. The United States must not permit 
the impression to be created that it resists 
that trend. Why let Soviet Russia and Red 
China appear to the natives anywhere to be 
the only powers sympathetic with their legiti- 


- mate aspirations for freedom, when we know 


that Russia and China are imperialistic ex- 
ploiters bent on subsequently enslaving the 
ple who succumb to their wiles? 

Why should the United States not make 
crystal clear its sympathy with Nehru in his 
aspiration to have Portugal give up the 3 
colonies or enclaves that it still holds in In- 
dia, and France give up the 4 that it holds? 
If we want to bring Nehru into closer aline- 
ment with us, what more effective thing 
could we do? 

NEHRU UNDERESTIMATED IN UNITED STATES 


We fail to grasp how deeply most Asians, 
including Nehru, loathe colonialism, and 
how instinctively they suspect that the 
Westerner who talks about preventing the 
spread of communism in Asia may secretly 
be wanting to exploit the natives just as the 
French exploited the Indochinese. 

The United States also seems grossly to un- 
derestimate both Nehru’s prestige through- 
out Asia and, as the prime minister of the 
most populous member of the British com- 
monweaith, his influence at 16 Downing 
Street, London. 

In the reappraisal of our overall long-range 
foreign policies, I suggest also that the 
United States put much more emphasis on 
its genuine desire to help raise the standard 
of living of the underdevelopéd areas by 
aiding in their rapid industrialization. We 
are already doing some splendid things un- 
der the point 4 or Technical Cooperation 
Administration, but not nearly enough. 

Tonight, three-fourths of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa will go to bed hungry, or 
half hungry and undernourished. 

Most people in Asia and Africa are farm- 
ers barely able to produce enough food to 
keep themselves alive. Since almost all of 
their energy goes into food production there 
is little surplus available to produce capital 
goods. As a result they badly need dams and 
irrigation systems, chemical plants to make 
fertilizer, factories to make farm equipment 
and other things which would enable them 
to increase their total output and so raise 
their standards of living. 

By spending only a fraction of the amount 
of money that we spent in Western Europe 
on the Marshall plan, we could help the 
underdeveloped areas Of Asia and Africa 
enormously. 


TMERE’S A POULATION BOMB, TOO 


In a reappraisal of foreign policy we should 
Tealize that the problems of getting rid of 
war and eliminating poverty are inextricably 
intertwined. We should also understand 
that starvation can’t be overcome unless the 
underdeveloped nations become industrial- 
ized faster than their population grows. 

Uniess hundreds of millions of people are 
killed by atomic or hydrogen bombs or die 
from starvation in the ensuing devastation, 
at the current birthrate the world’s popula- 
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tion is going to treble or quadruple within a 
hundred years. 

We should also realize, as someone has 
wisely said, that while the atom bomb is only 
being stockpiled, the fuse of the population 
bomb ts already lighted and burning. Every 
day adds 93,000 more people to this planet. 

Tt is in these underdeveloped areas, areas 
not yet solidly alined with either the free 
world or the Soviet bloc, that population 
growth is the most rapid. Poverty is the 
soil in which communism breeds fastest. 
In addition to helping industrialize these 
underdeveloped areas, wherever the people 
and their governments want it, we should 
include education in methods of birth con- 
trol as a major part of the public-health 
program. Lowered birth rates will result in 
better public health and higher standards 
of living. 

Our overall program for these underdevel- 
oped areas should have as its ultimate goal 
the production of goods sufficient for their 
needs. In that way everyone would even- 
tually have adequate food and housing, edu- 
cation, medical facilities, and nutrition. 

In addition, I believe our long-range for- 
eign policy program should include the ad- 
vocacy of univergal disarmament under ef- 
fective and continuous international inspec- 
tion and control. The attainment of this 
goal may not be possible in our lifetime, 
but the more we advocate it in the U. N., 
the more we will convince the other nations 
that we are not militaristic warmongers, and 
the sooner we will spike the Communists’ 
principal propaganda guns. 

Some people say that universal disarma- 
ment under effective international inspec- 
tion and control is too remote to consider, 
and an idea too dangerous to discuss. My 
reply is that timidity is tragic when the free 
world’s future is in balance. Like the elim- 
ination of poverty, it may take a long time 
to accomplish, but let’s set our sights high. 

And until we do eventually achieve the 
goal under which we could safely join in 
universal disarmament, let’s build our mili- 
tary defenses and our retaliatory striking 
power to such a point that there can be no 
doubt in the minds of the Communist lead- 
ers as to what the result would be if they 
attacked. 


NO MONOPOLY ON WISDOM 


Again, in reappraising our foreign policy 
we should recognize that we don’t have a 
monopoly on all wisdom, and we should be 
less insistent in trying to force our views 
down the throats of our allies or potential 
allies, particularly in comparatively unim- 
portant matters. 

Since the United States contains only 6 
percent of the population of the globe, our 
foreign policy must rest on a system of 
alliances, Therefore we should reexamine 
those of our policies which irritate or alerm 
our allies. Such policies as reexamination 
indicates are vital to our security should of 
course be maintained. But some policies on 
which we have taken strong positions may 
seem, after we have reappraised them, less 
important than we have assumed. In any 
event, I believe, we should be more flexible 
and more conciliatory in our efforts to reach 
complete agreement with our partners, par- 
ticularly the British. 

I favor making every possible effort to 
persuade Nehru immediately to accept lead- 
ership of a movement to organize a defensive 
alliance of the southeast Asian countries. 
We should make clear to members of such 
an alliance that a request to the United Na- 
tions to guarantee their independence and 
help them protect themselves against ex- 
ternal aggression would have our hearty 
support. 

I hope this group of Asian countries would 
include India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Indonesia as well as the Philippines and 
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Thailand. And I hope that Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand would 
join the United States in guaranteeing the 
independence of the still free nations against 
external aggression, and in sending military 
contingents to train and equip the armed 
forces of those nations to defend themselves. 


WHY WE HAVE NO PACT NOW 


The real reason why we do not already 
have a united front or a Pacific NATO is, 
I believe, crystal clear. It is because the 
British, and the leaders of the Common- 
wealth, including Nehru, have feared that if 
it were under American domination it would 
prove but the opening act of an inexorable 
three-act tragedy. The first act would be 
fighting the Viet Minh. The second act 
would be our blockading and bombing Red 
China. The final act would be allout atomic 
world war III. 

Important as Vietnam—or all of Indochina 
for that matter—may be, particularly since 
the issue of colonialism is involved, it is 
not, in my opinion, worth world war III. 

In this connection we must recognize that 
within the Eisenhower administration and 
within the Congress there are some influen- 
tial and vocal leaders, only a small minority, 
but men in key positions, who believe that 
the Red regime in China must be overthrown 
at any cost. 

I do not share their views. Neither do 
I believe that Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
forces on Formosa would, if we went to war 
with Red China, prove anywhere nearly as 
valuable and effective allies as some people 
claim. 

I would far rather have us participate in 
the defense of the rest of Southeast Asia, at 
the invitation of the Asian countries, and 
with Great Britain and the British Common- 
wealth as our complete partners and allies, 
with the limited objective of preventing any 
further Communist expansion, than have us 
go it alone, except for Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee, in launching a war on Red 
China. Such a conflict, I fear, would almost 
inevitably produce World War IIL. 


HONEST DISSENT IS HEALTHY 


My opinions are based only on the in- 
formation that anyone can read in the 
papers. Obviously no man who does not 
have access to the reports of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should be too 
dogmatic as to what we should or should 
not do where questions of our national 
security are involved. —~ 

At the same time we should realize under 
what frightful strains and incredible pers- 
sures our day-by-day foreign policy decisions 
are being made. We should realize, more- 
over, that public opinion and discussion do 
shape and mold those policy decisions, 
Honest dissent is a healthy thing. 

It is a terrible, an awesome decision that 
destiny is forcing President Eisenhower to 
make in the days or weeks or months im- 
mediately ahead. Whatever his decision 
proves to be, once it is made I pray that the 
American people will support it unitedly. 





Maritime Myopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres~ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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a very excellent editorial entitled “Mari- 
time Myopia,” published in the Ameri- 
can Metal Market of June 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Magrrme MYopPta 

The maritime industry cnce again is ap- 
pealing to Congress for economic assistance, 
a condition that has been chronic in peace- 
time for many recent generations. 

Experts have figured that the Nation’s 
shipyards must be given contracts to build 
at least 60 ships a year in order to maintain 
their economic health and not lose that 
nucleus of efficient workers and equipment 
essential in the even of another war emer- 
gency. Under such a program, maritime 
officials figure that a minimum of 35,000 
skilled shipyard workers and 30 building 
ways would be kept in operable condition. 
This program, which has also been suggested 
by Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of 
Commerce, would contribute materially to 
the general level of activity in the Nation. 

Congress is being asked to underwrite this 
industrial rejuvenation in the shipyards in 
order to equip the United States with a 
merchant fleet of about 1,200 active ships, 
which would employ some 72,000 skilied sea- 
men. A potent reason advanced for a Fed- 
eral subsidy for this program is the wide 
difference between United States building 
and operating costs and those of other 
nations. It is recognized that such wage and 
cost differentials are quite general, but it is 
held that their impact is particularly severe 
in the shipping field because of the highly 
competitive character of international ship- 
ping. The program was proposed as far back 
as 1947 by a Truman Commission but for 
much of the intervening time it has been 
gathering dust. So far, the present admin- 
istration has shown little inclination to 
underwrite it, but has urged private financ- 
ing for the new ship construction which is 
admittedly needed. 

A step toward the eventual adopticn of 
the program could be the assumption by 
labor of a greater share of responsibility 
for increased efficiency in construction and 
operation with a view to improving the com- 
petitive position of the industry. Ship- 
owners have been striving desperately for 
euch a revival of interest in the problem 
because with the passage of time, it is 
rapidly becoming more acute. 

At present, the United States fleet consists 
of 1,229 privately owned ships of 15,208,941 
deadweight tons. Of these, 206 (one-sixth 
of the total in tonnage) are laid up, inactive 
at many ports along American coasts, due 
to lack of cargoes, Not included in the 
above total of idle ships are the 1,975 ves- 
sels, principally Liberty cargo ships, that 
make up the Government's reserve ficet. 
About 35 of the idle United State ships 
represent those seized by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from foreign interests because 
of misrepresentations made when they were 
sold by the Government. During the past 
17 months our shipyards have received no 
orders for commercial merchant ships, and 
there appears little hope that any are in 
the making. Some yards are said to be con- 
sidering closing down for the summer. The 
labor force still left in the shipyards is 
estimated at less than 20,000 skilled workers, 
somewhat more than half the number con- 
sidered necessary to maintain a desired 
reserve labor force. 

These workers are now engaged in clear- 
ing up the shrinking backlog of orders still 
on the builders, books. They at present 
amount to only 27 vessels which are to be 
delivered this year, leaving only 2 for 
delivery in 1955. 

In the meantime the world’s merchant 
fieet has grown to an all-time high of 119 
million deadweight tons. This great expan- 
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sion has been due mainly to the reappear- 
ance in the industry of a number of nations 
that were practically eliminated from the 
field by the war. It is contended that some 
can operate at about one-fifth the cost of 
operating an American ship. A further fac- 
tor which, it is held, makes a revival of 
American construction essential is the recent 
approval of the St. Lawrence seaway. Exclu- 
sive of some 200 “tramp ships,” our existing 
fleets require greater draft than the 27 feet 
to be provided by the seaway. Lacking mod- 
ern vessels suitable for this trade, foreign 
shipping is almost certain to have an addi- 
tional advantage over us on this route into 
the heart of the continent. 

This is a sad and depressing picture which 
holds frightening possibilities when placed 
beside current developments in the East, 
and even in this hemisphere. Senator Sa.- 
TONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, who sits on both 
the Military Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate, has described the sit- 
uation as “maritime myopia.” Speaking as 
one steeped in the tradition of the great days 
of American shipping, the New England Sen- 
ator observed that “our maritime industry is 
and must always be considered as a dual- 
purpose industry—one which is vital to the 
preservation of a healthy economy as well as 
essential to our national security.” He re- 
minded the Senate that it is never “wise to 
permit any single link in our great economic 
chain to become weak” because the “reac- 
tion might imperil the strength of the other 
segments,” and stressed that the “benefici- 
aries of a strong national maritime policy are 
not solely the ship builders, owners, and 
operators, but the people of all the States, 
for every single region of the country con- 
tributes to and shares in the benefits which 
flow from maintaining a strong merchant 
fieet.”” 

Nevertheless the outlook for remedial ac- 
tion is not bright. There is a sharp conflict 
in views concerning method as well as policy, 
and in the meanwhile this depressing condi- 
tion is getting no better. 





The Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech made by Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
was delivered by him before the Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association. It is deserv- 
ing of careful study: 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
(By Erwin N. Griswold) 


Old friends are good friends. 

Yet even with the best of friends problems 
sometimes arise. I have that feeling with 
respect to the fifth amendment. 

It has been with us a long time. It is 
rather comforting to have around. Yet in 
the past few years it has come to our con- 
sciousness as it rarely has before. 

The fifth amendment contains a number 
of provisions which are commonplace. It is 
the source of our constitutional rule that 
serious criminal charges must be made by 
indictment of a grand jury. It provides 
against double jeopardy, against the taking 
ef property without due process of law, 
against the taking of private property for 
Public use without just compensation. 

Along with these other provisions is the 
phrase which has currently come to the fore: 
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“No person * * * shall be compelled ; 
= case to be a witness agains 
se -— 

Historians can trace the origin of tp; 
privilege back to the 12th century. tt w 

as 
apparently standard practice not only to 
make suspected persons give evidence against 
themselves, but also to use torture to make 
the accused speak. As we think of the de. 
velopment of the privilege, we should not 
overlook its close connection with the strug. 
gle to eliminate torture as a governmenta 
practice. 

We owe the privilege of today primari 
to freeborn John Lilburn, a cantankerow, 
person, the sort to whom we owe much 
for many of our basic rights. One of his 
contemporaries said that “if all the world 
was emptied of all but John Lilburn, Lilburn 
would quarrel with John and John with Li). 
burn.” Like most contentious people, he 
was stubborn. In 1637, he was haled before 
the star chamber on a charge of having im. 
ported certain heretical and seditious books 
He refused to take the oath to Answer truly. 
and the council of the star chamber con. 
demned him to be whipped and pillorieg 
for his boldness in refusing to take a legal 
oath without which many offenses might 
go undiscovered and unpunished. The sen. 
tence was carried out. 

But Lilburn persisted. He filed a peti. 
tion with Parliament and, in 1641, the House 
of Commons voted that the sentence was 
illegal and against the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Later, the House of Lords concurreg 
and ordered an indemnity of £3,000 paid to 
him, a very large sum in those days. This 
event seems to have been enough to estab. 
lish the privilege against self-incrimination 
as a part of the common law. 

The privilege came to this continent as 
part of the legal heritage of our early set- 
tiers. Some trace of it is found in Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1637. And in 1689 Wil- 
liam Bradford, the man who introduced the 
art of printing to the middle provinces, was 
summoned before the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania. He was about 26 years 
old and he had printed the charter of the 
province so that people could see their 
rights. He had not put his name on the 
pamphlet, apparently anticipating some 
trouble. 

“GOvERNOvR. Why, sir, I would know by 
what power of authority you thus print? 

“BraprorD. It was by Governour Penn's en- 
couragement I came to this Province, and 
by his license I print. 

“Governour. What, sir, had you license to 
print the charter? I desire to know from 
you, whether you did print the charter or 
not, and who set you to work? 

“Braprorp. Governour, it is an impractic- 
able thing for any man to accuse himself; 
thou knows it very well. 

“GOVERNOUR. Well, it shall not much press 
you to it, but if you were so ingenuous as 
to confess, it should go better with you. 

“Braprorp. Governour, I desire to know my 
accusers; I think it very hard to be put 
upon accusing myself. 

“GOvERNOUR. Can you deny that you 
printed it? I do know you did print it, and 
by whose directions, and will prove it, and 
make you smart for it, too, since you are 
so stubborn. 

“Braprorp. * * * Let me know my accusers, 
and I shall know the better how to make my 
defense.” 

The privilege was included in the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights of 1776 drafted by George 
Mason and, apparently largely because of 
its presence there, it made its way, in various 
forms, into the constitutions of 6 or 7 of 
the original States. When the Federal Con- 
stitution was ratified, a number of the States 
proposed amendments, and the privilege 
against self-incrimination was specifically 
mentioned. Accordingly, it was included in 
the proposals made by Congresss which be- 
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came the fifth amendment in 1791. It has 
peen there unchanged ever since, 

A good many efforts have been made to 
rationalize the privilege, to explain why it is 
a desirable or essential part of our basic 
law. I would suggest that the privilege 
against self-incrimination is one of the great 
landmarks in man’s struggle to make himself 
civilized. Its establishment is closely linked 
nistorically with the abolition of torture— 
the torture once used by honest and con- 
gcientious public servants as a means of ob- 
taining information about crimes which 
could not otherwise be disclosed. 

We want none of that today, I am sure. 
For a very similar reason, we do not make 
even the most hardened criminal sign his 
own death warrant, or dig his grave, or pull 
the lever that springs the trap on which he 
stands. If a man has done wrong, he should 
be punished. But the evidence against him 
must be produced and evaluated by a proper 
court in a fair trial. 

Neither torture, nor an oath, nor the threat 
of punishment such as imprisonment for 
contempt should be used to compel him to 
provide the evidence to accuse or to convict 
himself. If his crime is a serious one, labori- 
ous police work may be required to prove it 
by other evidence. Sometimes no other evi- 
dence can be found. But for about three 
centuries in the Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem we have accepted the standard that even 
then we do not compel the accused to pro- 
vide that evidence. 

Where matters of a man’s belief, or opin- 
fons or political views, are essential elements 
in the charge it may be difficult to get evi- 
dence from sources other than the suspected 
or accused person himself. Hence, the sig- 
nificance of the privilege over the years has 
perhaps been greatest in connection with re- 
sistance to prosecution for such offenses as 
heresy or political crimes. In these areas the 
privilege against self-incrimination has been 
a protection for freedom of thought and a 
hindrance to any government which might 
wish to prosecute for thoughts and opinions 
alone. 

Don't we go too far in giving this protec- 
tion to criminals? Isn't the claim of the 
privilege the clearest sort of proof that the 
person who claims it is guilty of a crime? 

I do no believe so. 

One purpose of the fifth amendment is to 
protect the innocent. But how can a man 
claim the privilege if he is innocent? How 
can a man fear he will incriminate himself if 
he knows he has committed no crime? 

Well, let us assume two sets of facts. You 
may think that both are unlikely, but I am 
simply putting hypothetical cases (and the 
facts are not the facts of any specific case). 

Here is case 1: A man is a college teacher. 
He is an idealist and perhaps slow to recog- 
nize realities as idealists sometimes are. He 
has a great urge for what he regards as social 
reform. He is native born, went to American 
schools and loves his country despite what he 
regards as its imperfections. You may not 
agree with his ideas but you would respect his 
honesty and sincerity. He abhors anything 
involving force and violence. 

He is a good teacher and works hard on his 
subjects. He has always believed that as a 
good citizen he should be interested in 
politics. Neither of the established political 
parties provided what he wanted. In the 
relatively calm period of the past middle 
1930's, on the solicitation of a friend, he went 
to a Communist meeting and soon joined 
the Communist Party. 

At that time the Communist Party was 
perfectly legal and regularly appeared on our 
ballot. He thought he was simply joining a 
political party. One of the reasons that led 
him to join was because he regarded fascism 
as highly immoral and a great danger to the 
World, and he felt that the Communists were 
fighting fascism in Spain at this time. His 
interest was not merely in protecting Spain, 
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but because he thought that fighting fascism 
there was an important means of guarding 
against such a danger here. 

You may feel that such a man must have 
been very naive or lacking in intelligence. 
But to say that involves the use of a large 
amount of hindsight. A man’s actions at 
any time should be evaluated on the basis 
of the facts then available to him, and the 
state of his own mind on the basis of what 
he actually knew, and not by facts we learn 
later that were not known tohim. And, even 
granting that the man may have been naive 
or obtuse, or misguided and unwise, these 
are very different things from being a traitor 
or @ spy. 

Let me add a few more assumed facts. 
Our teacher was in a Communist cell, with 
other teachers. The Communists wanted to 
use it to infiltrate American education. 
However, they knew that many or all of the 
members of this cell of teachers were politi- 
cally innocent and that they would recoil 
quickly from any proposals for sabotage cr 
the use of force and violence. So they treated 
this group with great care, never subjecting 
it to the rigors of Communist discipline. It 
was a study group, and its discussions were 
kept on a high intellectual plane. Our 
teacher never engaged in espionage or sabo- 
tage—he would have been horrified by any 
such actions. , 

Nevertheless, there were things from time 
to time which he did not like. He ration- 
alized them in various ways—nothing can be 
perfect; the thing to do is to stay inside and 
work against excesses; and so on. Besides 
he was a stubborn fellow. Once having 
started out on something he thought was 
good, he did not lightly give it up. But he 
became troubled; and after the war he slowly 
drifted away from the group. He never for- 
mally resigned. He just turned away. By 
the time of the Korean invasion in 1950, he 
was thoroughly disgusted, and saw that he 
had been used as a dupe. But he was also 
convinced in his own heart of the rectitude 
of his actions, if not of their wisdom; and 
he did not doubt that many of the people 
who had been associated with him in the 
venture were just as innocent of wrong- 
doing as he was sure he was. 

Now to case 2: This man is also a college 
teacher. He never joined the Communist 
Party. He knew a good deal about the real- 
ities of communism and was thoroughly cp- 
posed to it. He was, however, a man who 
was interested ‘in causes. In fact, he was 
a sucker for almost any kind of an appeal. 
He contributed modest amounts to China 
relief. Sometimes he found himself on the 
letterheads of some of these organizations as 
@ sponsor. He was not sure that he re- 
membered giving permission to use his name, 
but the cause was one that appealed to him 
and he did not bother himself much about it. 

After awhile he heard some rumblings that 
there might be some Communist influence in 
these organizations but he was slow to be- 
lieve it. In some of the organizations he had 
been on committees with thoroughly re- 
spectable fellow citizens. Eventually he 
heard that some of these organizations had 
been ruled subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But he, too, was a stubborn fellow. He 
believed in the stated objectives of these 
organizations. He was also a freeborn Amer- 
ican, proud of his country’s great traditions, 
and he allowed his name to be used, as has 
been said, “as a gesture of opposition to the 
procedure of proscribing organizations with- 
out giving them the right to be heard.” 

That ends my assuming. What happens to 
these two individuals? Consider Case 1 first. 

The man who was a Communist Party 
member is summoned to appear before a 
congressional committee, and asked whether 
he is a Communist. He answers truthfully: 
“No.” 

Then he is asked whether he ever was a 
Communist. He is now surely subjected to 
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a substantial risk, even though he honestly 
believes that he has committed no crime. 
He knows that a number of Communists 
have been convicted under the Smith Act of 
1940 and more have been indicted. Our 
teacher perhaps magnifies his own predica- 
ment. After much internal torment, he 
finally decides to claim the privilege of the 
fifth amendment. Putting aside the question 
of his wisdom in doing this, can there be any 
doubt that the claim is legally proper? 

Past membership in the Communist Party 
is not a crime in itself; but admitting such 
membership may well be a link in a chain of 
proof of a criminal charge against him. 
Persons have been prosecuted under the 
Smith Act for membership in the Communist 
Party plus something else. If he supplies 
the proof of his own membership in the 
party, he does not know what other evidence 
may then be brought against him to show 
that he has committed a crime. Thus, an 
answer to the question will definitely incrim- 
inate him, that is, provide evidence which 
could be used in a prosecution against him. 
Yet, remember that he thoroughly believes 
that he is not guilty of any crime and on the 
facts I have given he is not guilty of a crime. 

There are other factors that influence his 
conclusion. His own experiences are an or- 
deal. He does not want his friends to be sub- 
jected to it. He believes in their innocence 
of any crime. By claiming the privilege 
against self-incrimination, he can refrain 
from naming any of his associates. He feels 
a strong sense of loyalty to them. He feels 
a strong sense of loyalty to his country, too; 
but since he is convinced that neither he nor 
his associates have in fact done anything 
wrong, his desire to protect them from hav- 
ing to experience his own predicament seems 
to him to have prevailing weight in the ac- 
tual circumstances. 

He claims the privilege. He cannot be 
prosecuted on the basis of any evidence he 
has provided. There can be no doubt, I be- 
lieve, that his claim of privilege is legally 
justified even though on the facts I have as- 
sumed he is not guilty of any crime. 

Case 2: This man likewise is summoned 
before a congressional investigation commit- 
tee. The mere fact that he is summoned 
shows that he is suspected of something 
rather serious, and he is badly worried. He 
is asked whether he is now a member of the 
Communist Party. He answers: “No.” 
Then he is asked whether he ever was in the 
past. The answer is in fact “No,” but he is 
now in great fear. If he says “No,” then he 
may be subjecting himself to a real risk of a 
prosecution for perjury. He may rightly 
fear that proof of the fact of his joining and 
contributing to so many causes which have 
turned out to be front organizations might 
lead a jury to believe that he actually was a 
Communist. 

Now it is probably true that fear of a prose- 
cution for perjury is not a proper basis for a 
claim of the privilege. But our man is in a 
somewhat different situation. If he says 
“No” to the question of Communist member- 
ship, then in his own interest he may have to 
undertake to state and explain his member- 
ship and activities in the various front organ- 
izations. The net result may be that he will 
have to give much evidence which could be 
used against him in an attempt to prove that 
he was a member of the Communist con- 
spiracy. It would appear, therefore, that he 
can properly claim the privilege even though 
his answer to the question as to Communist 
Party membership at any time would hon- 
estly and rightly be “No.” 

Ordinarily when the privilege of the fifth 
amendment is exercised, it is in a criminal 
trial. There a specific charge has been riade, 
and the prosecution has by evidence estab- 
lished a prima facie case of guilt so that 
there is much more than the mere claim 
of the privilege on which to rest an infer- 
ence of guilt. 
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In investigations, however, there are no 
carefully formulated charges. Evidence to 
support such charges has not been intro- 
duced and made known to the witness. He 
has no opportunity for cross-examination of 
other witnesses, and often little or no oppor- 
tunity to make explanations which might 
have a material bearing on the whole situa- 
tion. In the setting of an investigation, 
therefore, the basis for an inference of guilt 
is actually much less than it is when the 
privilege against self-incrimination is exer- 
cised in an ordinary criminal trial. 

We have a rather techical legal doctrine 
known as waiver of the privilege. A clear in- 
stance of waiver occurs when a defendant 
in a criminal case voluntarily takes the 
stand. He then becomes subject to cross- 
examination and must answer relevant ques- 
tions. 

For investigations, our current learning on 
the doctrine of waiver is based largely on a 
1951 Supreme Court decision (Rogers v. 
United States). In that case, a witness tes- 
tified she had been treasurer of a local Com- 
munist Party and had turned the records 
over to another person. She declined to 
name the person, claiming the privilege un- 
der the fifth amendment. The Supreme 
Court held that by giving the testimony she 
did, she had waived the privilege. There was 
a dissenting opinion by Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas. 

My own view is that this decision was not 
soundly reasoned and that it has led to un- 
fortunate results when applied to an investi- 
gation. As a consequence of this case, wit- 
nesses who have legitimate fears of prosecu- 
tion, but who might be willing to cooperate 
as far as they could, are induced (if not 
actually compelled) to refuse to answer any 
questions at all. 

This doctrine of waiver is, I believe, the 
true explanation of the refusal of some wit- 
nesses to answer such questions as “Have 
you ever taught Communist doctrine in your 
classroom?” or “Have you ever solicited stu- 
dents to join the Communist Party?” These 
refusals have been deeply disturbing to the 
public. Yet, answers to these questions may 
be “No,” but the witness nevertheless fears 
that he cannot give that answer without its 
being said that he has waived the privilege 
as to questions about other sorts of Commu- 
nist activity. 

There is one more problem which is col- 
lateral to that of the fifth amendment. Sup- 
pose a witness first refuses to answer virtu- 
ally all questions, but he later decides to 
waive the privilege as to himself. However, 
he refuses as a matter which he regards as 
one of principle to identify other people. 
Should he be worse off for being willing to 
speak fully and frankly about himself than 
he was when he would not talk at all? 

Let me do a little more assuming: The 
witness feels positive in his own mind that 
the persons with whom he was associated 
did no wrong to our country. They were 
merely hopeful but misguided people, as he 
was. Let us assume, too, that this is all far 
in the past. The persons in question are in 
other work. They have families to support. 
He must then resolve for himself the ques- 
tion whether he will give their names and 
subject them to the same sort of ordeal. 

Of course, he may be wrong in his judg- 
ment of these other people. They may be 
worse than he thinks they are. But to a con- 
siderable extent, such questions can only be 
resolved in a man’s own conscience. 

I do not justify the past or present conduct 
of anyone. I seek only to explain. Because 
of claims of privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment and refusal to answer questions, many 
Americans have come to have fear of our 
educational institutions and general mistrust 

of academic people. I firmly believe that 
these fears are unwarranted. 

But I also believe that charges made 
against our universities and other educa- 
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tional institutions are more or less believed 
by some segments of our people. 

As conservative a judge as Pierce Butler 
once wrote: 

“It has always been recognized in this 
country, and it_is well to remember, that 
few, if any of the rights of the people guarded 
by fundamental law are of greater importance 
to their happiness and safety than the right 
to be exempt from all authorized, arbitrary 
or unreasonable inquiries and disclosures in 
respect of their personal and private affairs.” 

In our criminal courts, we would never 
think of requiring an accused person to an- 
swer questions. He doesn’t have to take the 
stand at all, and if he does do so, he has the 
protection of an impartial judge, and the 
right to have his counsel speak in court in 
his behalf. 

Why should it be so different in a legis- 
lative inquiry, when the information that is 
sought relates to the witness’ own conduct? 


TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times, an editorial 
from the Washington Post, an editorial 
from the Memphis Press-Scimitar, and 
an article written by Doris Fleeson, deal- 
ing with President Eisenhower’s recent 
order relating to power for TVA. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
DeBaTe OveR POWER 


Controversy between partisans of public 
and private power has focused on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority since its inception 
in 1933. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the controversy has had fresh impetus. 
President Eisenhower was in office only 6 
months when he cited TVA as an example 
of creeping socialism, although he made 
clear he was not out to destroy it. The 
administration spoke of a partnership be- 
tween the public and private power. 

The new policy was to retain existing pub- 
lic power projects but to try to remove ob- 
stacles to private development. In his 
budget message last January, the President 
said he planned to reduce TVA commitments 
to meet power requirements for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s new plant at Paducah, 
Ky. A TVA request for funds to start a 
steam generating plant to supply the AEC 
project was rejected. The President, instead, 
declared TVA would use its available capacity 
to serve regular consumers while other 
sources of power were sought for the atom 
plant. 

Last week President Eisenhower specified 
what he meant by other sources. He di- 
rected AEC to negotiate a 25-year contract 
to buy power for the new plant from one 
private utility group which offered to con- 
struct a $107 million steam generating plant 
at West Memphis, Ark. 

The President’s order came under scrutiny 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Rowland R. Hughes, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget which de- 
veloped the project, defended the President's 
order. He explained that the private com- 
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pany must pay taxes which would benef; the 
Government. In addition, use of privat. 
power will avoid an outlay of $100 million ot 
Federal tax revenues, he declared, to butiq 
the TVA plant. 


Witnesses for TVA and AEC, however, were 
critical. The privately owned plant, the 
TVA men said, would cost $5.5 million more 
to operate each year than TVA's own Pro. 
posed powerhouse. Experts from arc fig. 
ured the additional cost at about $3.6 mitiio, 
each year. 

PARTY FIGHT 


Democrats on the committee, including 
Senators Gore of Tennessee, and Sparxyyy 
of Alabama, accused the administration 
trying to block TVA development by using 
the AEC to promote private power combines. 
Representative Cuer Houirie.p, of California, 
estimated the Government would be fored 
to pay $90 million more in costs during 
contract's lifetime than it would with 4 
TVA plant. Even AEC members split along 
party lines: the 3 Democrat appointees said 
they doubted the wisdom of the contract but 
added they would go along with it and the 
Republican appointees approved of it. 

By the end of the week it appeared likely 
that a floor fight would be made in Congress 
to prevent negotiation of the private con. 
tract for one in favor of TVA expansion, 
There was a possibility also that the power 
question would become an issue in the elec. 
tions this fall, 


oe 


[From the Washington Post of June 20, 1954) 
CONDEMNING TVA 


President, Eisenhower’s letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in effect, to 
purchase power from certain private utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
of view. As a matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
judgment of a commission is mischievous, 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a doc- 
trinaire preference for private power instead 
of public power, regardless of the needs and 
problems of a specific situation. Indeed, it 
seems an unhappy reversion to the Presi- 
dent’s reference to TVA just a year ago as 
an example of “creeping socialism.” 

Through the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President has virtually ordered the AEC to 
do what 3 of its 5 Commissioners ac- 
tively oppose and what the other 2 regard 
if not with misgivings at least without fer- 
vor. The Commission is to sign a 25-year 
contract with a private syndicate fdr the 
purchase of 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of 
power to be provided for a new $107 million 
plant in the Memphis area. This new pri- 
vate plant will be used to serve residents 
of the area who now get their power from 
TVA. And it will also serve as a justification 
for denying TVA the funds it has requested 
for the purchase of steam plants to meet 
the power needs of the AEC and of area resi- 
dents. In short, the AEC, which does not 
now need additional power, is being used, as 
Senator Gore put it, “to prevent the TVA 
from building more capacity.” 

Representative Cuer HOo.irretp has per- 
formed an immensely useful public service 
in bringing out the uneconomic aspects of 
this arrangement. His persistent question- 
ing elicited from Brig. Gen. Kenneth D. 
Nichols, AEC general manager, an acknowl- 
edgement that the AEC staff has estimated 
the private-power contract will cost about 
$3.6 million a year more than a similar ar- 
rangement with TVA. 

“Over the life of the contract,” Mr. Hou!- 
FIELD asserted, “American taxpayers will pay 
at least $90 million more than the cost of 
equivalent power supplied by TVA. The 
public will foot the bill while the private 
utilities get a free ride. At the end of tne 
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ride the private utilities will own the auto- 
mobile paid for by the taxpayers. 
We applaud the determination of Repre- 
HoLIFIELD and MELVIN Price, both 


on Atomic Energy, to take their fight 
inst the administration power proposal to 


= floor of the House. It is really a fight 
for TVA’s life. There have been few Ameri- 


can achievements of the 20th century which 
have contributed more to the public welfare 
than TVA’s achievement in enriching the 

eat Tennessee Valley and harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for the 
welfare of the valley’s residents. That mag- 
nificent American development must not now 
be stifled out of a more doctrinaire opposi- 
tion to public power and a nightmare fear 
of “creeping socialism. 





[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
Make A BETTER POWER DEAL FOR THE PEOPLE 


The contract which President Eisenhower 
has directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to make with private utilities to supply the 
West Tennessee and West Kentucky areas 
with needed power is not the best deal that 
could be made for the people. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a spe- 
cialized agency, charged with a grave respon- 
sibility in a highly technical field. It should 
not have to deal with a question of power. 
Its power needs should be supplied by a 
power agency. 

The Government has a power agency of 
high competence and much experience in 
the power fleld—the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—which President Eisenhower, during 
the campaign, promised the editor of this 
newspaper would “be operated and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency.” 

The meeting of the power needs of the 
AEC should be left to the TVA. 

The best solution is the building of the 
steam plant by the TVA. The next best is 
the building of the plant by the financial 
group represented by Walter Von Tresckow 
and Lucius Butch of Memphis, for under 
that plan the TVA would eventually own 
the plant. The poorest solution is the letting 
of a contract to the Middle South Utilities 
Co. and the Southern Co., as proposed by the 
President, for it is the most costly and at 
the end the people would own nothing. 

While the Memphis area, including this 
newspaper, would profit from the building of 
this huge plant just across the river from 
Memphis, nevertheless we think the Govern- 
ment should put the plant on the site which 
is best from the standpoint of the national 
interest. That site, we believe, is the one 
on the bluff at Fulton, Tenn., the one chosen 
by TVA experts after years of study. It is 
nearer to the coal fields. It is out of the 
tange of bombs directed at a large city. 

TVA should be allowed to build the steam 
plants required for Government negds and 
industrial needs in its area. TVA should be 
put on its own bottom, and such expansion 
financed by the issuance of TVA’s own bonds, 
underwritten by the Federal Government. 
That is “maximum efficiency.” 

Not quite so good, but next best, is the 
Von Tresckow plan. Far below “maximum 
efficiency” is a plan favored by the President, 
which subsidizes private utilities which are 
not needed to do the job. 


——- 


EISENHOWER ORDER CRITICIZED—FORCING oF 
AEC To SicN Conrracr WITH PRIVATE 
UTILIry CALLED UNPRECEDENTED USE oF 
EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

In an unprecedented exercise of Prest- 
dential authority. President Eisenhower has 
ordered the Atomic Energy Commission to 
sign @ 25-year contract with a private utility 
for the production of power to be distributed 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
also ordered TVA to cooperate. 
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The AEC does not itself need the power. 
It is getting all it wants and needs at a fair 
price from TVA. 

At least two AEC commissioners informed 
the White House and have now said publicly 
that such use of AEC’s contracting power is 
“incongruous * * * awkward * * * unbusi- 
nesslike” and a handicap to AEC in the ex- 
ecution of its “sober and exacting principal 
mission.” A commission majority is against 
it. 

That the AEC had no disposition to take 
the rap for the controversial arrangement is 
shown by the fact that the President had to 
order it to make the contract. 

Great issues are involved in the story as it 
unfolded at a tense hearing of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
yesterday. They are so great that the obvi- 
ous questions of whether the contract is 
provident and wise and what it does to 
TVA—important as they are—must take 
second place. 

The President is shown attempting to en- 
force his power policy at second hand 
through an independent agency. Has he 
that right? 

Of all the independent agencies, the one 
chosen deals with the most crucial, far- 
reaching and secret activity of the Govern- 
ment. Is it wise to inject it into a largely 
irrelevant matter? 

AEC is already in the throes of embittered 
controversies over the rights and actions of 
its chairman, Lewis Strauss, and the security 
of its best-known scientist, Dr. Robert Op- 
penheimer. Is it good administration to toss 
another divisive problem into the boiling 
pot? 

Atomic energy policy is at a legislative 
cros-roads with the congressional committee 
trying to shape a more flexible law so that a 
broad base for peacetime use of the atum 
may be more quickly achieved. Is a single 
power project worth upsetting the orderly 
progress of this legislation? 

What is almost the most astonishing 
aspect is that the President, so reluctant to 
cross Congress or even one Member of it, 
should intervene so arbitrarily with the pet 
agency of Congress. 

Every legislative safeguard that could in- 
sure bipartisanship was thrown about it. 
The joint committee, under Republican and 
Democratic chairmen alike, has prided itself 
on acting as a nonpolitical board of directors 
to AEC. The President’s order was unex- 
pected, and to some, shocking. 

The joint committee has known for some 
time about the private utility effort to utilize 
the AEC’s power to make 25-year contracts. 
It is known as the Dixon-Yates proposal and 
involves a group of utilities in the TVA area. 

Last April 16 two of the dissenting Com- 
missioners, Dr. Henry Smyth and Eugene 
Zuckert, wrote their trenchant reasons for 
opposing it to the Budget Director. The let- 
ter from the Director of the Budget, convey- 
ing the President’s orders to proceed, is 
dated June 16. Senators are pointing out 
bitterly that the President waited until after 
the AEC appropriation bill was on his desk 
for signature. They are looking for and ex- 
pect to find another means of making their 
views known. 





The Charles E. Wilson Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
is justly proud of its citizens and former 
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citizens who have distinguished them- 
selves in special fields of endeavor. 
When some person distinguishes himself 
in more than one special field, then we 
are doubly proud—and recognition is 
made by the community. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an editorial 
from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald of June 
19, which pays respect to Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense: 

THe CHARLEs E. WILSON LIBRARY 


Andersonians in all walks of life, we think, 
will applaud the decision of the Anderson 
College board of trustees to name the college's 
new library in honor of Charles E. Wilson, 
former general manager of Anderson's Delco- 
Remy Division, former president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., today the Nation’s Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In deciding that the library should bear 
the name of our most distinguished former 
townsman, the college community seeks 
simply to recognize Mr. Wilson’s long-time 
interest in the college and its welfare—an 
interest demonstrated over a period of 25 
years. The college seeks also to recognize 
Mr. Wilson’s contribution to Anderson and 
its people—a contribution too significant to 
be measured in terms of dollars or cents— 
a contribution from which every man, 
woman, and child in Anderson benefits even 
today. 

Mr. Wilson came to Anderson at the rela- 
tively tender age of 29. He had emerged 
not many years before from an engineering 
school, and he came to our community to 
become affiliated with the young and grow- 
ing Remy Electric Co. 

In an amazing short span of time, Mr. 
Wilson’s talents as an engineer, as a de- 
signer, as an industrial administrator saw 
him at the top of the company—by then an 
enterprise affiliated with the vast network 
that comprises the General Motors Corp. 

In 1929—10 years after he had come to 
Anderson as a somewhat callow engineer— 
Mr. Wilson was on his way to Detroit to 
assume a position of far broader responsi- 
bility in the corporation’s management. 
Finally, in the days when General Motors 
was girding to make its extraordinary con- 
tribution to arming the free world, Charles 
E. Wilson became the corporation's presi- 
dent—certainly one of the weightiest indus- 
trial responsibilities in the world. 

if that had been the end of the story, 
the circumstances would scarcely have war- 
ranted the extraordinary honor that Ander- 
son College now proposes to extend. In 
many ways, though, that was only the 
story’s beginning. 

For from the moment Mr. Wilson set foot 
in Anderson, he detected something in the 
spirit of this community; he captured a 
vision of this community’s capabilities of 
growth and development. That understanc- 
ing of the community’s spirit, that vision of 
the community’s future, that confidence in 
the community’s people all conspired to in- 
duce Mr. Wilson to gamble on Anderson. 

We see the results of that gamble in every 
quarter: in the fact that Anderson ranks as 
General Motors’ Indiana capital, in the fact 
that some 20,000 Madison County people de- 
rive their livelihoods directly from General 
Motors and that thousands more earn their 
livings in subsidiary industries. We see the 
results in the mere fact of Anderson’s con-, 
tinuing growth, in the prosperity of our re- 
tail establishment, our professional men and 
women, in the success of our charitable 
agencies, in the size of our churches, the 
beauty of our schools. We can look in no 
direction on the Anderson scene, in short, 
without seeing what Charles E. Wilson did 
for Anderson. 


How can that debt be repaid? By a statue 
on the courthouse square? By a broad 
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boulevard bearing Mr. Wilson’s name? By 
mere commendation and praise? Or by a 
library that will be of service to generations 
of young Andersonians for many years to 
come, by a library associated with an in- 
stitution in which Mr. Wilson himself has 
been intensely interested. 

The fact that this college library will be 
the Wilson Library gives a double meaning 
to the fund-raising campaign in which hun- 
dreds of Andersonians now are engaged. For 
in addition to building an institution of in- 
calculable value in itself, the people of An- 
derson now have the additional opportunity 
to honor Anderson's most notable benefactor. 


Southeast Asia a Challenge to Free World 
Policymakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Apperdix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith a thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the May 14 issue of 
the Middletown Bulletin: 


SOUTHEAST ASIA A CHALLENGE TO FREE WORLD 
POLICY MAKERS 


(By Max Convo) 


While the fall of the stronghold of Dien 
Bien Phu has served to electrify the imagi- 
nations of the peoples of the free world, its 
defense will have been a useless gesture if 
there is no follow-up by the United States 
and its allies guaranteeing the general area 
of southeast Asia against a reoccurence of 
the episode. 

It is our belief that both the French and 
our own policymakers greatly underesti- 
mated the capability of the enemy in Indo- 
china and that the tactics adopted against 
Ho Chi Minh’s irregulars were inadequate in 
facing the situation. 

From a morale and propaganda point of 
view the views expressed by various members 
of our national administration at various 
times have been conflicting and have been 
running hot and cold. This expression of 
views still has not been brought under con- 
trol as can be seen from the effect which the 
statements of our Secretary of State have 
had in recent days. 

If we are to write off Indochina and take 
up the defense of other southeast Asia na- 
tions let us so declare—however, wishful 
thinking will not save Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam from the attacks which the Viet 
Minh has scheduled. If it is our intention 
to defend those areas we can do so without 
commiting large bodies of our own infantry 
to bolster the French and local forces. 

While the idea of creating a powerful 
coalition of nations in the southeast Asia 
area had great merits a year or so ago and 
still has great potentialities, we must assume 
that even if the road to the establishment of 
such a coalition were a smooth one, it would 
be a long one, and that the military forces 

@which would be put at the disposal of such 
a treaty organization could not be employed 
on time to have any positive bearing on the 
foreseeable outcome of the war in Indochina. 

It is therefore necessary that a program of 
immediate usefulness be developed in time to 
Play a decisive role in the present struggle. 

It is obvious that the legislative branch of 
the Government looks with apprehension 
upon direct United States intervention in 
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the struggle that is going on and that the 
present administration will not act_without 
the consent of Congress, however, there are 
organizations within the United States Gov- 
ernment which are in the position to assume 
an important role in the fracas which is 
taking place and whose facilities could be 
intelligently used to have great bearing in 
the outcome in Indochina without getting 
our Government or United States Army em- 
broiled directly. 

There are presently several large manpower 
pools in the Far East which could supply 
enough manpower to have a bearing in the 
battle. These manpower pools exist in Japan, 
Formosa, and South Korea. 

We do not suggest that such forces be 
used in orthodox military operations, but we 
do suggest that neither Chiang Kai-shek nor 
Singman Rhee would oppose the sub-rosa 
employment of such forces to strike at the 
common enemy, nor would we find great 
difficulty in recruiting Japanese personnel 
familiar with the terrain and the people of 
Indochina. 

The war in this area of the world will not 
be won through the application of standard 
military tactics—it will be won through the 
application of special knowledge of the 
enemy's intention and methods of at- 
tack * * * it will be won by Trojan horse 
tactics * * * it will be won by the side 
which is capable of inflaming the minds of 
the participants in what is turning out to 
be a war of the people in which whole popu- 
lations are harnessed to the effort. 

Let us examine the use of Chinese Nation- 
alist troops and the possible consequences: 

1. A predominant number of the inhab- 
itants of Indochina are of Chinese extraction 
and thus are ethnically close to the National- 
ists who as a matter of historical fact fi- 
nanced Ho Chi Minh’s efforts during the 
Japanese occupation. 

(a) Such troops could be used in small 
units to be dropped in areas where Com- 
munist activity is strongest with the object 
of adopting the enemy’s tactics and creating 
havoc within their ranks. 

(b) They can also be used in the applica- 
tion of infiltrating tactics in such instances 
where the Viet Minh resorts to massive at- 
tacks against key objectives. 

(c) They could further be employed in 
real-line security work which is presently 
entrusted to Vietnamese units whose loyalty 
is sometimes questionable and which have 
undoubtedly been penetrated by the Com- 
munists. 

2. Use of these forces does not have to 
wait upon the creation of a southeast Asia 
alliance and need not be openly acknowl- 
edged. The units from whence such person- 
nel could be made available are already in 
existence and are not presently materially 
contributing to any overall allied effort, 
neither would the French Government have 
have to be embroiled in the transaction 
which could be directly handled by Bao Dai 
and Chiang. Such experience as the Na- 
tionalist troops would gain in Indochina 
could later be applied against the wresting 
of the Chinese mainland from Communist 
control. 

Another important and readily available 
manpower pool presently exists in South 
Korea. President Rhee has already offered 
the use of several United States-trained 
Korean divisions. The South Korean soldier 
has already been tried and proved under 
severe battle conditions in action against 
the Chinese Communists. Deployment of 
these additional troops under the command 
of General Navarre or whoever the com- 
mandant of the sector may be, will serve to 
uplift the morale of the French and Viet- 
nmamese troops who have long been engaged 
in the struggle and will materially increase 
their capabilities to undertake orthodox op- 
erations in areas where such operations wiil 
prove profitable. , 
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Again the employment of such troo 
not be of an organic nature but can 
dertaken along the lines of the Chin 
tionalist operation with a bilatera) 
ment between Bao Dai and President 
Their deployment would be the Prob) 
the sector commander, however the pri 
point is that South Korea does co 
potential manpower pool. 

The third suggestion involving the use of 
specially recruited Japanese personne} Poses 
a ticklish problem in that Indochina Was on 
of the regions occupied by Japanese ao 
perial forces during World War 11 and as 
a consequence of that occupation the Japa. 
nese are not too well liked, however the re, 
sourcefulness of such personnel could Make 
a material contribution to the overal) effort 
in that the oriental mentality can be progt. 
ably employed in finding a solution to some 
of the psychological problems peculiay to 
the area. This as well as the fact that many 
Japanese are well acquainted with the ter. 
rain in question would indicate that 
could be profitably used. 

The timetable to bring these units into 
play should be set up by a combined opera. 
tions board to include all interested Parties 
with provisions for integrated training un. 
der United States—British and French jp. 
structors. 

Only in this manner can we hope to stale. 
mate the Viet Minh forces and Chinese Com. 
munist specialists who have taken the inj. 
tiative away from the French Union Forces, 
without committing United States Armeq 
Forces. 

This would give us ample time to under. 
take the creation of the southeast Asia aj. 
liance, work out the wrinkles of the treaty 
and provide a basis for the eventual employ- 
ment of such forces as the alliance can mus- 
ter to tip the scale in favor of the free peo 
ples. 

Unless this is done without loss of time we 
will either be forced to commit our own force 
or face the reality that communism has been 
once again able to muster the people of the 
entire area against our allies and conse- 
quently against us. 
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Resolution by Kansas Oil Men’s 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


. Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I submit herewith a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Association at their 
meeting held in Salina, Kans., on June 
11, 1954. 

The resolution deals with the impor- 
tant matter of importation of crude oil 
and petroleum products from foreign 
countries that compete with the inde- 
pendent producers of America. Oil pro- 
ducers are deeply concerned because the 
importation of crude oil continues to in- 
crease, while American producers are re- 
quired to reduce and curtail the amount 
of production in order to prevent an 
oversupply of crude oil in this country. 


The resolution follows: 


The Kansas Oil Men’s Association has dis- 
cussed and considered the current situation 
with respect to the importation of crude oil 
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troleum products, the action of those 
individuals and groups who are seeking leg- 
islative restrictions on such imports and 

jcularly the statements of those individ- 
uals speaking On behalf of the coal industry 
who advocate an “end-use control” national 
fuels policy, and believing that such pro- 

ls are not in the best interests of the 
Nation or of the petroleum industry, do now 
this llth day of June 1954, in meeting 


and pe 


“Resolve, That— 

“1, The Kansas Oil Men’s Association con- 
tinues its opposition to any legislation which 
would or could result in the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions and/or increased 
taxes or duties on imports of crude petroleum 
or petroleum products; and 

“2. The association is opposed to the impo- 
sition, by legislation or Otherwise, of a na- 
tional fuels policy which would or could 
result in the end-use control of energy pro- 
ducing natural resources; and 

“3. The members and officers of the Kansas 
Oil Men's Association be and are hereby 
authorized to cooperate with and lend what- 
ever support may be necessary to the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council and its general 
counsel to carry out and effectuate the poli- 
cies of this resolution; ard 

“4. The officers, directors and legislative 
committees of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council are urged to do whatever is deemed 
necessary to make known and effectuate 
these resolutions and policies of the Kansas 
Oil Men’s Association.” 





The Persecution of Jews in Rumania by 
the Soviet Puppet Communist Regime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended survey of the Jewist situation in 
Rumania was issued by the American 
Jewish Congress as a white paper ex- 
posing the mass arrests, secret trials, and 
cruel punishments of Jewish leaders in 
Rumania by the Soviet puppet Commu- 
nist regime. The facts thus revealed 
point to a deliberate effort on the part 
of the Rumunian Communist authori- 
ties to extirpate all vestiges of Jewish 
communal and spiritual life in that 
country: 


THE PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN RUMANIA 


Four years ago, about 150 Jews in Ruma- 
nia, from various walks of life but sharing 
one feature in common—their prominence 
in the communal life of Rumanian Jewry— 
vanished from their families and communi- 
ties. Only recently has the world received 
news of their fate. It develops that these 
men and women had been languishing in 
Rumanian jails, incommunicado and igno- 
rant of the charge under which they were 
held. Later they were reassembled in groups 
and brought before secret tribunals to hear 
sentences imposed on them ranging from 
3 months to life imprisonment. In these 
trials, the defendants. were informed that 
their penalties were the price they had to 
pay for an assortment of crimes: Zionist ac- 
tivities and propaganda efforts to assist in 
the illegal emigration from Rumania, con- 
tacts with the Israel tion, communi- 
cation with the World Jewish Congress and 
Zionist organizations in foreign countries, 
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and distribution of funds supplied by the 
Israel Legation in Bucharest, 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the situation of the Jews in postwar Ruma- 
nia, to show the progressive deterioration of 
this Jewish, community, culminating in the 
arrests and trials of the leadership of Ru- 
manian Jewry, and to expose the bankrupt- 
cy of Rumanian justice, as manifested in 
these trials. 

AFTER WORLD WAR II 


At the outbreak of World War II there 
were about 850,000 Jews in the kingdom of 
Rumania. Despite the uncertainty of their 
fate from day to day, brought about by Ru- 
mania’s shameless anti-Semitic policy pur- 
sued between the two wars, the Jews of Ru- 
mania somehow clung to the hope that bet- 
ter days would come. These hopes were 
shattered when the puppet regime of Anton- 
escu gained control. This regime, which 
looked to the, Third Reich for its political 
and spiritual guidance, eagerly cooperated 
with the Nazi regime in applying to Ruman- 
ian Jewry the whole complex of Nazi laws 
aimed at the total annihilation of the Jew- 
ish people. However, due to a combination 
of circumstances, the tempo of the liquida- 
tion of Rumanian Jewry was slower than it 
was in other countries which came under 
the Nazi domination, with the result that 
slightly less than half of Rumanian Jewry 
survived the war. Thus, with the single ex- 
ception of Jewry in the Soviet Union itself, 
Rumanian Jewry—numbering between 390,- 
000 and 420,000—emerged at the end of hos- 
tilities as the largest Jewish community on 
the European Continent. 

The war ended in Rumania in 1944. Tra- 
ditionally sanguine, many Jews in Rumania 
felt that it was possible for them to rehabili- 
tate their lives in their accustomed sur- 
roundings and to reconstruct the organiza- 
tional life of the Rumanian Jewish commu- 
nity. It was their belief, combined with the 
distaste for communisnr—albeit many Jews 
of Rumania found refuge in Soviet Russia 
during the war—which persuaded the 50,000 
of the 51,000 Jewish survivors of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bucovina (parts of prewar 
Rumania ceded to the Soviet Union), to 
choose Rumanian citizenship when given 
that option in 1945. 

At the outset, the optimism seemed jus- 
tifled by a succession of official acts on the 
part of the Rumanian Government. Thus 
a@ royal decree of August 31, 1944, placed Jews 
on equal political footing with all other citi- 
zens; a new nationality law recognized the 
Jews of Rumania as a separate nationality; 
and in 1945, there was some restitution of 
property of which the Jews were deprived by 
confiscatory measures adopted by the former 
regime. Moreover, the economic situation 
offered promise of a prosperity which would 
enable the Jews to recoup some of their losses 
(estimated at $1 billion). 

Not all Jews shared the hope of reestab- 
lishing themselves in Rumania. Many, 
haunted by the bitter memories associated 
with the fate suffered by the 350,000 Jews 
who had lost their life in Rumania during 
Rumania’s active partnership with Hitler 
Germany, were not impressed with the bait 
thrown out to the Jews. They had lost faith 
in the Rumanian people and were deter- 
mined to make a complete break with their 
past in Rumania. These people and those 
who returned from the concentration camps 
completely destitute, and who had met with 
frustration in their early attempt to gain an 
economic foothold in postwar Rumania, 
looked westward for their future. Thus, in a 
10-month period, from April 1947 to Feb- 

1948, about 20,000 Rumanian Jews en- 
tered the United States zone of occupation in 
Austria. They felt that under the protec- 
tive care of the United States military forces 
they would be safe, and that from the United 
States military forces they would eventually 
continue their way to permanent destina- 
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tions. The trrepressible desire on the part 
of a substantial fraction of Rumanian Jewry 
to make new beginnings elsewhere can be best 
gaged by the fact that, despite increasing 
difficulties attending escape, about 175,000 
Jews left Rumania in the postwar period. 
Of these, the overwhelming majority—about 
150,000—found new life in the State of Israel. 
The rermaindéer secured refuge in Western 
Europe, principally in France. 

The Jews who remained in Rumania, aware 
of their comparatively large numerical 
strength, lost no time in laying the founda- 
tion for the reconstruction of Jewish com- 
munal life in Rumania. As early as October 
13, 1944, the first conference of Jewish com- 
munities in Rumania was held. Religious 
life soon began to reassert itself in the re- 
establishment of hundreds of synagogues; 
Jewish schools, libraries, and 2 Yiddish thea- 
ters (in Bucharest and in Jassy) were organ- 
ized or recreated; 16 Jewish weeklies served 
the reading requirements of the people; and 
the traditional Jewish consideration for the 
social needs within the community found 
expression in the restoration of a network of 
charitable institutions, such as hospitals, or- 
phanages, and homes for the aged. Finally, 
a dynamic Zionist movement, embracing vir- 
tually the whole of Rumanian Jewry, and 
numbering in its component parties and 
youth organizations no less than 108,000 
members, was reactivated. 


THE STORM GATHERS 


Parallel with the revival of Jewish life in 
Rumania, a process was going on in the 
country generally, which was common to all 
countries that had been occupied by the 
advancing Soviet armies, namely, the gradual 
but inevitable integration of the country into 
the Communist system. This, process mani- 
fested itself in every facet of the political 
and social life of the country. Insofar as 
the Jewish community was concerned, the 
process was reflected in the attempt on the 
part of the Jewish Democratic Committee, a 
Communist-oriented organization, founded 
in September 1945 with the view of serving 
as the official mouthpiece of the regime in 
Jewish affairs, to gain complete hegemony 
over Rumanian Jewry. The committee 
sought to achieve this end by infringing 
upon the rights and activities of all other 
organized Jewish groups which represented 
the vast majority of Rumanian Jewry. 

Rumania emerged from the rigged general 
elections of March 28, 1948, in which the 
Workers’ Party received 90 percent of the 
votes cast, as a full-fledged Communist state, 
with all the customary trappings, including 
the single-party system. The same year, the 
central committee of the Workers’ Party 
adopted a caustically worded resolution 
against Zionism. This precipitate reversal of 
official policy toward Zionism was accompa- 
nied by a campaign of violent anti-Zionist 
propaganda, going to such lengths as to 
maintain that in Israel Jewish children were 
being sold as slaves to Jewish capitalists. 
Other assaults on Jewish organized life fol- 
lowed. Thus, the charitable institutions as 
well as the schoolg which had been restored 
with substantial Jewish help from abroad, 
principally with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Joint Distribution Committee, were 
nationalized. 

Like all non-Communist parties and move- 
ments in the Communist-dominated states, 
the Rumanian Jewish organizations could 
not long withstand the pressures for their 
dissolution. First, the Union of Rumanian 
Jews, the traditional stronghold of Rumanian 
Jewry, then the Jewish Party, and finally, 
the Zionist Organization of Rumania, de- 
cided to dissolve. The Zionist Organization 
went out of existence on December 23, 1948, 
while the hachsharot (training camps for 
prospective young settlers in Israel) clung 
on to life for a few additional months. On 
March 8, 1949, a date generally recognized 
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as the formal end of Jewish survivalist ac- 
tivities, the hachsharot saw their end. Only 
a disintégrating religious life remained. 
While official Rumanian sources claim that 
at present there are hundreds of synagogues 
open in Rumania and that Rumanian Jewry 
is served by more than 100 rabbis, other 
sources indicate that the number of Jewish 
spiritual leaders in the entire country has 
shrunk to 30. The gradual destruction of 
organized Jewish life was the prelude to its 
final blow administered by the regime in the 
imprisonment and trial of the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry. 
THE WAVE OF TRIALS 


Some time in 1950, over 150 leaders of 
Jewish life in Rumania were arrested and 
hurled into Rumanian prisons. In spite of 
all efforts from abroad to secure their release, 
or at least to learn the nature of the accu- 
sations against them, the fate of the prison- 
ers remained a secret until several months 
ago. The veil of secrecy shrouding these 
men and women was first lifted in the fall 
of 1953 when a trial of six leaders of the 
former Zionist Revisionist Party in Rumania 
was held and the sentences were announced. 
The men tried and convicted, all members of 
the former Zionist Revisionist Party in Ru- 
mania, were E. Kanner, Solomon Shitnowit- 
zer, Pacus Schechter (or Schechtel), Jancu 
Tabacaru, A. Horowitz, and Jean Cernau- 
teanu. They received sentences ranging 
from 10 to 18 years of imprisonment. 

A second trial, held in November 1953, was 
against two prominent leaders of the Ru- 
manian section of the World Jewish Congress, 
namely, Jean A. Littman and Mrs. Susanne 
Benvenisti. They were sentenced to 15 and 
10 years of imprisonment, repectively. Ac- 
cording to reports which reached other coun- 
tries at that time, a third person was involved 
in that trial, about whose identity or fate 
nothing could be learned. 

In March 1954, after a lull of a few months, 
secret trials were started against more than 
a hundred Zionist leaders. The free world 
has learned of only three of these trials. 
However, it can be assumed that other pro- 
ceedings against members of this group of a 
hundred defendants have either been held, 
or are currently in progress, or will eventu- 
ally take place. 

The three secret trials, about which at 
least the names of the defendants and the 
sentences are known, are the following: 

A trial against leaders of the Zionist move- 
ment in Rumania including A. L. Zissu, the 
courageous leader during the Nazi occu- 
pation and former head of the Jewish Party 
as well as of the Zionist Organization of 
Rumania; Dr. Mishu Benvenisti, former 
president of the Zionist Organization; and 
Jean Cohn, former chairman of the WJC 
Rumanian section. These three were all 
sentenced to life imprisonment. At the same 
trial, three other defendants, receiving prison 
terms of 20 years, were: Mrs. Melli Jancu, 
former chairman of the Rumanian Commit- 
tee of OSE; Moshe Weiss, a leader of Zionist 
youth, and Mishu Moshkowitz (ky), a jour- 
nalist and former employee of the Israel 
legation in Bucharest. 

A second secret trial directed against 22 
members of Hashomer Harzair and distin- 
guished by the courageous statement which 
the principal defendant, Abir Mark, made 
before the court. He said that the aim of 
his organization was to help the State of 
Israel and to further the ingathering of the 
exiles into that state. “For this reason,” he 
exclaimed, “you have imprisoned dozens of 
my Zionist friends and colleagues and have 
tortured and killed in prison many of our 
comrades. These crimes will never be for- 
gotten.” ‘This defiant statement in all like- 
lihood, explains why Mr. Mark was given 20 
years imprisonment, the most severe sen- 
tence administered among the group with 
which he was tried. 

A third secret trial just concluded, in- 
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volving 40 Zionist leaders, among them 6 
women. The best known and most prom- 
inent among them are Dr. Cornel Jancu, @ 
former deputy chairman of the World Fed- 
eration of General Zionists (according to 
some reports received. Dr. Jancti has mean- 
while died); Dr. Bernard Rohrlich, a for- 
mer president of the Zionist Federation of 
Rumania; Leon Itzcar, former chairman of 
the Jewish National Fund and other Jew- 
ish institutions in Rumania; Dr. Theodor 
Lowenstein, well-known philosopher and 
Jewish historian; and Dan Ishanu, former 
chairman of the Zionist Labor Party Poale 
Zion. Further reports indicate that other 
trials against Zionist leaders are at present 
conducted in provincial towns, in contrast 
to the preceding trials which took place in 
the capital city of Bucharest. 

In addition to these major trials, accounts 
of which have filtered across the Rumanian 
borders, there are reports Of sentences pro- 
nounced in Bucharest on September 14, 1953 
against 19 defendants, all of whom are from 
the ranks of the Zionist leadership in Ru- 
mania. Sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment ranging from 5 to 12 years, the ac- 
cused are said to have included A. Argintaru, 
Leon Winshtein, 8S. Drimer, Isaac Permo, 
Jacob Rosenblatt and Leiba Grossman. 
Three other Jewish leaders, Stephan Kraus, 
Ludovic Gardos, and Moshe Weissberg, were 
sentenced at the end of 1953 to various terms 
of imprisonment. At this trial, three co- 
defendants were acquitted. It is also re- 
ported that the Chief Rabbi of Arad, Dr. 
Miklos Feinfeld, reputed to have served as 
government appointed member of the Na- 
tional Board for the Jewish Religion, was ar- 
rested in December 1953. Unverified reports 
speak further of the arrest of at least 200 
Jews in the second half of 1953. 

As indicated at the outset, at the trials 
the prosecution charged the defendants with 
engaging in Zionist activties and propa- 
ganda, with participation in secret meet- 
ings, with efforts to encourage and assist in 
the illegal emigration from Rumania, with 
establishing and maintaining contacts with 
the Israel Legation, with maintaining con- 
tacts with the World Jewish Congress, and 
with the distribution of funds supplied by 
the Israeli Legation in Bucharest. Some of 
the defendants were even accused of having 
been supporters of nazism during the war 
years. The defendants were provided with 
counsel, in some cases Jewish, in others non- 
Jewish, all of them, however, either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or faithful sup- 
porters of the regime. 


EVALUATION OF THE TRIALS 


To gain a true perspective of the trials, 
it is essential to bear in mind that when the 
defendants were engaged in Zionist activities 
and in maintaining contacts with other 
Jewish communities, they were engaged in 
work which was perfectly legal and which 
had either the expressed or tacit approval 
of the Rumanian Government. With respect 
to Zionism, it need only be recalled that at 
the end of 1945, a declaration of the highest 
competent authority, namely, the Rumanian 
Minister of the Interior, reaffirmed the 
legality of Zionism in Rumania. This decla- 
ration asserted that the Zionist movement 
was “a legally constituted body enjoying the 
same rights as all other groups.” This is no 
less true of the close and fraternal relations 
which Rumanian Jewry rapidly reestablished 
with fellow Jews abroad after Rumania 
emerged from the darkness of the Hitler 
period. 

Thus, at the end of November 1944, only a 
few weeks after the first conference of Jewish 
communities in Rumania was convened, the 
Rumanian section of the World Jewish Con- 
gress held a conference. This conference, 
attended by 60 delegates from all parts of the 
county, with the knowledge and sanction of 
the Rumanian authorities, was the clearest 
manifestation on the part of Rumanian 
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world. From that date until Mar 
when under government pressure 
closed, the Rumanian section of the 
Jewish Congress was one of the most 
constituents of the World Jewish 
Representatives of all politica) parties, jp 
cluding Communists, participated in’ js, 
local activities of this affiliated boay. 


As late as the summer of 1948, a th 
second plenary assembly of the World Jewish 
Congress held in Montreux, Switzerlang oan 
manian Jewry was represented by {| ‘ear 
gates, including not only the then chairma, 
of the Rumanian section, Dr. M. Benvenin. 
(who, as noted above was sentenced to - 
imprisonment), but also the chief rabbi - 
Rumania, Rosen, and three members of th 
Rumanian Parliament (which by that ies 
had become a Communist body), ; 
Bercu Feldman, 8. Leibovici, and EF. Mano 
lescu. The pro-Zionist orientation os the 
World Jewish Congress and of all its constit. 
uent bodies is common knowledge anq wie 
certainly known to the Rumanian authori. 
ties. Moreover, among the resolutions which 
received unanimous approval at the Mon. 
treux Assembly was one expressing the yp. 
equivocal support of Israel on the part of 
the World Jewish Congress. The Rumanian 
delegates, with the knowledge and consen; 
of the Rumanian Government, participated 
in the adoption of this resolution, 


CONCLUSIONS 

A mere recital of the facts exposes the hol. 
lowness of the charges against the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry. There is not a scintil, of 
evidence that any of these victims commit. 
ted any act hostile to Rumania or in viol. 
tion ,of its laws. Conduct which is legal 
when performed cannot become an offense by 
the mere passing of time. The ex post facto 
character of the charges against the leaders 
of Rumanian Jewry is repugnant to every 
system of law based on rational principles 
of justice. 


It is apparent that the trials of the lead. 
ers of Rumanian Jewry are designed by the 
Rumanian authorities to obliterate the last 
vestiges of the spiritual autonomy of the 
Jewish community and to cut off all contact 
between the Jews in Rumania and their fel- 
low Jews in other parts of the world. 


The implications of the arrests, sham trials 
and cruel sentences involving the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry are such as to strike terror 
in the heart of the individual Jew in Ru- 
mania and to underscore the sad plight of 
Rumanian Jewry as a spiritual entity. If the 
persons convicted are guilty of crimes, every 
Jew in Rumania who was at any time identi- 
fied with either the Zionist movement, the 
World Jewish Congress, or any other Jewish 
organization abroad—and virtually every Jew 
had such connections—must live in daily 
fear of sharing personally the fate of his 
leaders. The trials strike at the very roots 
of the one East European Jewish community 
which, though exposed to the Hitler tyranny, 
miraculously managed to survive in numbers 
large enough to offer some promise of being 
reconstituted. Having outlived the terror 
of the Nazi ordeal, this hapless Jewish com- 
munity now finds itself in the position where, 
robbed of its leadership, its spiritual survival 
is mortally imperilled. 

The Jewish people will not accept the de- 
cisions of the Rumanian authorities which, 
in effect, spell the final dissolution of Ru- 
manian Jewry as a spiirtual and cultural en- 
tity. And because the decisions are both 
cruel and unjust, the civilized world must 
not accept them. It must make its protest 
heard until Rumania desists from its callous 
treatment of the leaders of Rumanian Jewry 
and restores to the imprisoned leaders thelr 
personal freedom and the opportunity 
work in the spiritual interests of their {el 


low Jews. 


namely, 
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Dairying’s Hump 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dairy 
industry faces @ number of problems 
with relation to needed changes in exist- 
ing laws and Government policies, both 
State and Federal, quite apart from the 
question of the level of price supports. 
Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, associate editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and an 
expert on agricultural problems, has 
cited some of these factors in an article 
entitled “Dairying’s Hump,” which ap- 
peared in the Pioneer Press on June 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Stedman be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





IN T 


DamyYIno’s Hump 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 


Not the advance in dairy methods, which 
has been revolutionary, but the slow change 
in the law to fit that progress looks like 
Midwest dairying’s biggest hump. And this 
seems the time to tell the story of contrasts 
between the advancing techniques and lags 
in the law. 

For this is June Dairy Month when the 
program for promoting use of dairy surpluses 
is at its height. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
farmers lead the Nation in financing that 
self-help effort. And they are backing it by 
offering consumers nutritious milk and its 
products at the lowest prices in years. Let’s 
look first at dairying’s progress. 

In the old days, the dairyman got out and 
got under; now in a milking parlor he at- 
taches a sterilized milking machine. Then 
milk crocks in cellar, cave, or well were the 
cooler; now it’s a refrigerated milkhouse. 
Then the herd was a few scrub cows and a 
bull, with by-guess-and-by-gosh methods of 
judging production and costs; now the herd 
is built by fine sires through artificial breed- 
ing, with tests and accounting of production 
and costs. 

Then the dairyman peddled milk in town 
or churned butter at home; now it is scien- 
tifically handled in milk plants or dairies. 
Then unpasteurized milk from sick herds 
could spread disease; now tuberculosis is 
cleaned up, brucellosis is being cleaned up, 
milk must be clean and safe and plants must 
pasteurize all milk they sell. 

Of course, those and other transformations 
in dairy techniques have been achieved with 
the aid of law. But in some respects the 
law is still a laggard. Where is the lag and 
what can Midwest dairying do about it? 
Cheese, for instance, is of great poten- 
tial importance to Minnesota dairying and 
to all business and labor that depend on 
dairying for markets or employment. But 
the law hasn’t yet waked up to the fact. 

For while Americans have been cutting 
their average use of butter in half, their 
use of cheese has gone up nearly 80 percent 
Since 1932. And now Wisconsin, that has 
Tun rings around us as @ Cheese producer, is 
Swinging more and more into fluid-milk pro- 
duction, Minnesota, whose cheesemakers 
are of the best and whose output has risen 
in 20 years from 10 million to about 50 mil- 
lion pounds, looks like a big-scale goal for 
migrating cheese businesses. 

But the Minnesota personal-property tax 
law impedes, For the best cheese must 
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be held for curing. And, unlike Wiscon- 
sin’s, the Minnesota law directly penalizes 
the production of aged cheese by taxing 
any being held for curing over the May 1 
assessment date. 

Butter is another case in point. Halting 
its declining use is a main concern of this 
top butter State. Most Minnesota butter 
is excellent. A Minnesota fight has gone 
on for years for enforced grades that would 
spot for consumers any bad butter made in 
or coming into this State, as Wisconsin soon 
starts to do. But Minnesota's fight remains 
to be won. And the United States Govern- 
ment, buying only good butter for itself, 
does not enforce that rule of quality for 
private citizens. So the laws let a minor 
fraction of bad butter go on losing customers 
for Minnesota’s No. 1 dairy product. 

Worst of all is the lag in overhauling the 
State, municipal, and Federal laws or rules 
that continue to ban the Midwest's cheaper 
milk from high-priced cities, especially of 
the East and South. These ignore scientific 
advances in producing, refrigerating, concen- 
trating, and transporting pure milk. The 
resulting high prices in those areas squeeze 
milk consumption there and pile up sur- 
pluses that wreck prices here in the Mid- 
west. The pending Andresen bill would 
abolish those barriers. Enactment of that 
bill, the outlawing of bad butter and Minne- 
sota tax reform for cheese should help our 
dairying over the hump. 





Civil Air Patrol Cadet Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like at this time to commend 
the Civil Air Patrol, an auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force, for the fine in- 
ternational exchange program now g0- 
ing into its seventh year. This program 
is a great instrument for the develop- 
ment of international understanding 
and goodwill among nations. 

This year the State of Connecticut has 
been selected by the national headquar- 
ters of Civil Air Patrol to entertain five 
Italian aviation cadets and two senior 
escorts of the Republic of Italy. These 
Italian airmen will visit the Connecticut 
wing during the week of July 29-Au- 
gust 7. 

In view of this important event, I 
would like to insert the following state- 
ment recently issued by Capt. Arthur 
Lenzi, project officer of the Connecticut 
wing, Civil Air Patrol: 

SEVENTH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL Crvr. Am 
Parrot CaDeT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

To promote international understanding, 
and thus serve the cause of peace, the Civil 
Air Patrol has included among its cadet ac- 
tivities an ambitious exchange program to 
give outstanding air-minded youth of each 
participating country an opportunity to ob- 
serve the life and institutions of other na- 
tions at first hand; a chance for each to 
see for himself what sort of people his neigh- 
bors are and, equally important, to show 
them what sort of people we are. 

This year over 150 Civil Air Patrol cadets 
will go abroad for 2 weeks, with all but 
minor expenses paid, to see the historic 
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spots about which they have read in their 
school books and newspapers, to live with 
and get to know the youth of another coun- 
try, and to hear what they have to say about 
us. A like number of air cadets from 20 
participating countries, meanwhile, simul- 
taneously will be given similar tours in the 
United States by the Civil.Air Patrol. 

We have many things in common with 
our visitors from Italy. Chief among them 
is our common interest in aviation. The air 
age demands that we look more and more 
to the skies for social, economic and politi- 
cal impacts that will affect our daily living 
for centuries to come. In the air lies the 
security of much of our free civilization. 


The Civil Air Patrol is grateful to those 
individuals and organizations who reflect 
the highest spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
cause of aviation and international goodwill 
by their assistance in this program in honor 
of the visiting cadets. 


We are sure that the foreign cadets who 
are guests of the Civil Air Patrol and the 
United States Air Force will all return to 
their homes with new conceptions of the 
world we live in; with a new understanding 
of the citizens of our country and with new 
friendships, many of which may endure for 
@ lifetime. 





Comparing Legislative Records 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with append an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Washington correspondent, New 
York Herald Tribune. This article is 
syndicated in other papers throughout 
the country. Mr. Drummond sets out a 
number of measures indicating that 
President Eisenhower's legislative pro- 
gram is moving along toward full enact- 
ment. This is something that most of 
us here in the House have known for 
many weeks. The House is up to date on 
all of its legislation. The list of accom- 
plishments which Mr. Drummond sets 
out in his article is impressive by any 
standards and the article is appended 
herewith in full: 

COMPARING LEGISLATIVE RECORDS: EISENHOWER 
GetTTING More ACTION OUT OF CONGRESS 
THAN TRUMAN DID 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnIncron.—The President’s legislative 
program is, on balance, looking up. Several 
important pieces of it—social security, public 
housing, tax reform—have lately moved 
along toward enactment. 

It is too early to estimate what will pass 
and what will be lost in the remaining weeks 
of this Congress. Anything can happen in 
the closing days, even in ‘the closing hours 
of a Congress eager to get home. 

But there is one judgment which now 
seems amply visible and which deserves to 
be brought into focus. It is this: 

Regardless of what percentage of Mr. 
Eisenhower's program is passed, defeated, or 
deferred, the President is getting through 
this Congress as much significant new 
domestic legislation as his predecessors 
achieved at any session during the past 14 
years—possibly more. 

Relative to all the President wanted, the 
results which he wins from this Congress 
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may or may not look good. It remains to be 
seen. It is still undecided. 

But relative to what other recent Presi- 
dents have won from Congress, by way of 
significant new domestic legislation—either 
in a 1-year or a 2-year session, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s legislative achievements now look 
as though they will be substantial, truly sub- 
stantial—without anything to outmatch 
them in more than a decade. 

Here are the parts of the President's pro- 
gram which seem reasonably secure: 

Social security: Increased payments and 
extension of coverage to take in 10 million 
more persons. 

Unemployment compensation: 
more citizens to be covered. 

Housing: Decisive Senate approval, in- 
cluding authority to subsidize 35,000 public 
housing units, greatly increases the prospect 
that this legislation will emerge from House- 
Senate conference about as the President 
asked. 

Tax reform: A massive and monumental 
overhauling and updating of the tax struc- 
ture with considerable relief to the taxpayer 
and downward revision of excise taxes. 

Highways: Expanded highway construc- 
tion program passed by both Houses. 

St. Lawrence seaway: Sought by every 
President since Woodrow Wilson, finally 
passed by both Houses. 

Public health: Bill for Federal reinsurance 
of health plans and federally-assisted build- 
ing of medical facilities still has fair chance 
of enactment at this session. 

I am not arguing that this is a monu- 
mental record as it now stands. 

I am simply saying—and I think it de- 
serves to be said—that it equals, perhaps 
even exceeds anything which either President 
Roosevelt or President Truman accomplished 
over a similar period in their last 12 years of 
Office. 

In appraising the 1954 congressional rec- 
ord, not in comparison with what Mr. Eisen- 
hower asked for but in comparison with what 
other recent Presidents have obtained, it is 
useful to bear in mind that only one new, 
major piece of “New Deal-Fair Deal” domes- 
tic social-reform legislation was enacted af- 
ter 1938, namely, the Public Housing law 
of 1947. 

Mr. Truman did get substantial legislation 
in the social security and housing fields. 

Throughout the 1952 campaign Mr. Eisen. 
hower pledged himself to retain all and ex- 
pand some of the New Deal social legislation. 

By the time this session ends, it will be evi- 
dent, I think, that as much, if not more, 
social humanitarian legislation will have 
come from this Republican Congress as from 
any of its predecessors in a long, long time, 
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The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to express my personal 
sorrow in the passing of my friend and 
colleague the Honorable Josern FaRRING- 
ton, the Delegate from Hawaii. 

He was certainly a friend to all who 
knew him. Kindness, tolerance, gra- 
ciousness, and sincerity marked Jor Far- 
RINGTON as a Man who was an inspira- 
tion to us all 

We who come from Wisconsin feel a 
special loss at his passing because there 
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was a bit of Wisconsin in the Delegate 
from Hawaii. He was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Hawaii and the country has lost one 
of its finest statesmen. 

To Jor Farrincton’s family I wish to 
express my sincerest sympathy. Al- 
though consolations are small at a time 
like this, they can be sure that Jor will 
long be remembered with deepest re- 
spect, 


The President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 11, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times: 

THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower went to the Nation 
last evening in an attempt to arouse inter- 
est in and support for his legislative pro- 
gram. He has already said that he could 
not conceive of anything more important to 
the United States today than its enactment, 
and there is no doubt that the President 
means it. He has also said that unless the 
Republican Party can put on the statute 
books a progressive, dynamic program of the 
type he has suggested, then it does not de- 
serve to remain in power. 

For some months we have watched with 
increasing concern the slow progress of sig- 
nificant legislation in Congress. As Wash- 
ington is only too well aware, this is an 
election year; but the Republican leader- 
ship cannot afford to permit Congress to 
adjourn without a great deal more substan- 
tial accomplishment than has already been 
recorded. It is true that matters of im- 
portance have actually been enacted and 
that others are on the way; and it is also 
true that there is a tendency in the Senate, 
at least, to defer until the latter part of 
the session consideration of the more con- 
troversial matters. But the fact remains 
that there is still a great deal to do, and 
it must be done with relative speed if it is 
going to be done this year at all. 

What has been accomplished? The most 
important enactments thus far have been 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, re- 
vision of excise taxes, and postponement 
of reductions in the corporate income tax. 
Federal aid for highway construction, au- 
thorization of an Air Force Academy, ap- 
proval of the Korean defense treaty, and 
increase in borrowing power for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation just about com- 
plete this unimpressive list, except for an 
appropriation bill or two. 

What may be moving toward accomplish- 
ment? The remaining iation bills 
will, of course, be passed, though when and in 
what form nobody now can say. The major 
legislative achievement that seems almost 
certain of success is extension of Social Se- 
curity, which has been approved in the 
House and will doubtless receive favorable 
consideration in the Senate. The funda- 
mental revision of the internal revenue laws 
that passed the House in March has been 
under careful consideration in the Senate 
Finance Committee and should be ready for 
the floor before the end of the month. A 
major obstacle in revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act has just been surmounted. Au- 
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thorization for the foreign-aid progr 
in the works. The housing bill is in ¢ 

ference, but with a world of difference - 
far as public housing is concerned—betwee . 
Senate and House versions. A one-year en 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, a pale version of what the Presiger 
wants, will probably go through. ' 


What, at this writing, seems ifficult of 
accomplishment or not likely of accomplish 
ment at all? Revision of the Taft-Harts., 
Act is regrettably dead for the session. 4.) 
so is lowering of the voting age to ig, Which 
is not so regrettable. Hawaiian Statehood 
is in suspended animation, and prospects for 
its revival are not good. The President's 
flexible farm-price program 
trouble; but if he stands firm, .as we sincere) 
hope and believe he’will, he can pate 
continuation of the unrealistic and destruc. 
tive rigid price-support system that now 
prevails. Various health and welfere bills 
are in a doubtful state. A proposal to Taise 
the debt ceiling is still tied down in the gep. 
ate. The wiretap bill, containing essential 
judicial safeguards, has passed only the 
House. Home rule for the District of ¢. 
lumbia has got mowhere. There has been 
no concrete move on the part of the leader. 
ship to enforce general rules of procedure 
for congressional investigating committees, 
though action here is sorely needed. 

Clearly, Congress still has a long Way to 
go before it can claim a respectable record of 
achievement. The responsibility is that of 
the Republican leadership, even though it 
will of course be necessary to pick up Demo. 
cratic votes on every bill. And time is really 
growing short. 
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Parity Price Only Part of Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said by metropolitan news- 
papers editors and national magazines 
about the farm program. I think we 
need to give consideration, also, to the 
views of people in the rural areas which 
would be most immediately affected by 
any action that would tend to create a 
further downward trend in the income 
of farmers, 

A leading newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher in Minnesota, Mr. Clifford Russell, 
of the Mankato Free Press, recenily 
wrote for his newspaper an editorial 
which is thought-provoking, and which, 
in my opinion, presents an accurate pic- 
ture of the agricultural situation in the 
light of pending legislation in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Parity Price Only Part 
of Farm Issue,” which appeared in the 
Mankato Free Press on June 12, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon). 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

Parrry Prick ONLY PakT or Farm Issvt 

It is doubtful if President Eisenhowé 
would carry out the implied threat which 
some observers have read into his address 0 
Young Republicans this week, to veto ny 
farm bill which carries fixed farm support 
prices of 85 to 90 percent. 
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1954 
There are too many points and issues in 
the President's complete legislative program, 
on which he has already yielded ground, for 
to consistently maintain an adamant 
ition on this question of farm price sup- 
rts. Granted, as he says, that accumulat- 
surpluses create & constantly growing 
problem, still there is no proof that a resort 
to flexible supports will appreciably or imme- 
diately lower these surpluses. 

The basic need is to set in motion a pro- 

am which will reduce these surpluses, 
through some method of disposing of them; 
which will insure stable and even declining 
prices of the things the farmer must buy so 
he can accommodate himself to a lowered 
income; which will open and expand the 
channels of foreign trade so that agriculture 
can look to larger markets abroad for dispos- 
ing of its products, thus keeping production 
in balance with demand when the flexible 
price program eventually becomes operative. 

Thus far Congress has not provided, nor 
has the President insistently demanded, the 
other essentials which go with his proposed 
farm program. 

Great economies have been made in the 
cost of operating the Government, still the 
budget is not in balance and the grave in- 
ternational crisis may mean another round 
of inflation rather than the early realization 
of a balanced budget. Until the inflation 
threat abates the farmer fears higher rather 
than lower prices for the things he must buy. 
He wants the present floor under prices for 
his products until that danger is past. 

Nothing constructive has been done to dis- 
pose of existing surpluses. They might be 
used as part of our “aid’’ program abroad, 
but Congress is more interested in cutting 
such assistance than in expanding it—this is 
a fading hope rather than a possible reality, 
in the solution of the farm program. An ex- 
panded and more liberal tariff program 
might improve the market for farm crops 
abroad, over the long pull. Still the best 
that seems likely to pass Congress is an'ex- 
tension of existing tariff legislation for 
another year. Here again, the tendency of 
the lawmakers is to limit rather than to 
extend authority to lower tariffs—the farm- 
er's potential market would be shrunk 
accordingly. 

All down the line the President has been 
forced to, and has agreed to compromise his 
full program on the points mentioned. Each 
of these compromises adds to the complexi- 
ties of a long range and sound solution of 
the farm program. Granting that flexible 
price supports are desirable, and unquestion- 
ably inevitable in any long-range economic 
program, still they are only a part of the 
whole. When Congress adopts a complete, 
well-rounded economic program, in which 
the farmer can safely accommodate himself 
to flexible supports, he will readily accept 
such changes as part of a new and sounder 
economic order. 

Until that time, agriculture cannot safely 
be compelled to go all the way in such ad- 
justments, while other segments of the econ- 
omy make little or no contribution to a new 
and changed economic order. 





Health Reinsurance Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 


of my colleagues in the House have asked 
me whether or not the insurance com- 
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panies favored the President’s health 
reinsurance legislation. Some of the 
major companies have taken the occa- 
sion to write me on the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as to their position. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., with reference to the po- 
sition of that company on the health re- 
insurance program. The House will 
note that this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the Presi- 
dent’s reinsurance legislation. The let- 
ter is herewith appended in full: 
JoHN HaNcocK 
Morvat Lire INsuraNcE Co., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954. 
Re administration health reinsurance plan, 
S. 3114 and H. R. 8356 

Hon. Wri1am L. SPRINGER, 

House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER: We in 
this company thought that the members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce might be interested in our 
position on the administration's reinsurance 
legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
insurance people, after the White House con- 
ference, in favoring the general objectives 
of this proposed legislation. In subsequent 
correspoudence with the White House and 
at the request of the administration, I 
pointed out two areas in which the bills 
could be improved. First, a provision should 
be inserted that stated nothing in the bill 
should limit the jurisdiction of any State 
or of its supervisory officials over insurance; 
and, second, it should be made clear that 
the legislation in no way contemplated the 
further introduction of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business, even inad- 
vertently. 

Since then, we have had the opportunity of 
examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life insurance companies 
can find in this legislation assistance for 
their effort to extend this coverage. 

Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’'s reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. F. CrarK, President. 





Segregation and the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a very 
able and timely editorial which appeared 
on June 17, 1954, in the Richmond News 
Leader, a newspaper published in the 
city of Richmond, Va. The editor of 
this newspaper, Mr. James Jackson Kil- 
patrick, is a courageous and dexterous 
journalist. 





The editorial is as follows: 
SEGREGATION AND THE Law 


When the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its opinion in the school segre- 
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gation case, Just 1 month ago today, a long 
line of Judicial interpretation apparently was 
wiped out. Yet the extent of the Court's 
turnabout is perhaps not widely understood, 
and some of this judicial history is worth 
recalling in order to buttress an observation 
that seems to us valid. 

In 1897, in the famous case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, the Supreme Court had this to 
say: “Laws permitting, and even requiring, 
their separation (of the two races) in places 
where they are liable to be brought into con- 
tact do not necessarily imply the inferiority 
of either race to the other, and have been 
generally, if not universally, recognized as 
within the competency of the State legis- 
lature in the exercise of their police power. 
The most common instance of this is con- 
nected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, which 
has been held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power even by courts of States 
where the political rights of the colored race 
have been longest and most earnestly en- 
forced.” 

Thirty years later, in the case of Gong 
Lum v. Rice, the court had this to say of 
Mississippi's refusal to admit a Chinese girl 
to a white school: “We cannot say that this 
action * * * was, within the meaning of 
the 14th amendment, a denial * * * of the 
equal process of the law. * * * The educa- 
tion of the people in schools maintained by 
State taxation is a matter belonging to the 
respective States.* * * The right and 
power of the State to regulate the method 
of providing for the education of its youth 
at public expense is clear. * * * The deci- 
sion is within the discretion of the State in 
regulating its public schools and does not 
conflict with the 14th amendment.” 

That opinion in Gong Lum v. Rice, in- 
cidentally, was written by Mr. Justice Taft 
for a unanimous Court that included such 
great justices as Holmes, Van Deventer, 
Brandeis, Stone, McReynolds, Sutherland, 
Butler, and Sanford. This same view of the 
police power of the States was affirmed in a 
dozen other decisions of the Supreme Court 
and in no fewer than 59 decisions of the 
highest State and Territorial courts over a 
period of more than 100 years. 

Now, it might apear that a unanimous 
Court in 1954 had wholly reversed every- 
thing that was said by a unanimous Court 
in 1927. When Chief Justice Warren said 
flatly that “we conclude that in the field of 
public education, the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place,” he was taking the 
Court, beyond question, in a brand-new di- 
rection. 

Yet it Is not a mere grasping at straws to 
suggest that many of the legal principles 
enunciated by the Court in the past, going 
to the ancient doctrine of a State’s “police 
power,” remain untouched by the opinion of 
May 17. It would be sheer defeatism to ac- 
cept the notion that in one stroke the high 
Court wiped out all local discretion in the 
administration of public schools. If the 
police power of the States as to public educa- 
tion has been restricted, it has not been 
eliminated. 

And it is in this field—in the remaining 
police power of the States—that we believe 
a solution to the grave problems of public 
education in the South can be found. The 
localities still can regulate private schools; 
they still can regulate enrollment districts; 
they still can regulate the employment of 
teachers and principals; they still have the 
right to put education on a voluntary, and 
not a compulsory, basis. 

This newspaper has not abandoned hope, 
by any means, that an effective segregation 
of the races in public education still can be 
mantained in vast areas of the South where 
the majority of the people wish it main- 
tained. Neither have we abandoned our firm 
conviction that such a policy is in the long- 
range best interests of the white and Negro 
races. 
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Moral Issues of “Right To Work” Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a statement of 
the New Orleans archdiocesan unit of 
the Catholic Committee of the South, 
appearing in the AFL News-Reporter, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 18, 1954, 
entitled “Moral Issues of ‘Right To Work’ 
Bills.” 

The statement follows: 

Mora Issues or “Richt To Work” BILis 


The current session of the Louisiana State 
Legislature is faced with many important 
problems. But none is more important, none 
more controversial than the proposed statute 
known as the “right to work” bill. If this 
bill were concerned merely with technical 
matters, it would not be proper for such an 
organization as the Catholic Committee of 
the South to enter the controversy. But 
grave moral issues are involved. Hence we 
feel justified in discussing the ethical aspects 
of this subject. 

The principal contention of those advocat- 
ing the passage of the “right to work” bill is 
that no worker should be required to be a 
member of the organized labor movement in 
order to obtain or to retain employment. 
This requirement, so they argue, is an un- 
necessary and dangerous restriction of a free- 
dom fundamental to American citizenship. 

They assert that they are not opposed to 
unions as such, but that the closed shop and 
the union shop provisions in a labor contract 
conflict with the individual freedcm of a 
worker to exercise his right to work where 
and how he pleases. Therefore, the argu- 
ment continues, in order to protect a worker 
against infringement upon his free access 
to a job, compulsory unionism should be 
prohibited by law. 

The foregoing paragraph gives us, we be- 
lieve, a fair summary of the position of 
the advocates of the right to work bill. On 
first glance this position seems unassailable. 
But upon deeper examination certain seri- 
ous weaknesses appear. os 

In the first place, there is no such thing as 
unlimited freedom. Freedom to be genuine 
must be exercised within reasonable limits. 
These limits are determined by the natural 
moral law, which has the exact same validity 
in economic relations as in every other phase 
of human activity. 

Thus in the exercise of freedom of contract 
by which an employer and a worker agree on 
wages, hours of work, and working condi- 
tions, the terms of the contract must be in 
accord with the demands of morality. And 
there is always underlying such agreements 
an element of natural justice, and one great- 
er and more ancient than the free consent 
of contracting parties, namely, that the wage 
and other conditions of work be such as to 
conform with the intrinsic dignity of the 
human personality, which is as sacred in one 
person as in another. 

If, compelled by necessity or moved by fear 
of a worse evil, a worker accepts a harder 
condition, which although against his will he 
must accept because the employer imposes 
it, he certainly submits to force against 
which justice cries out in protest. Freedom 
of contract then is not absolute. It is con- 
ditioned by, among other things, the moral 
necessity of fulfilling the demands of justice 
and charity. And so, too, with the right 
to work. 
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The associations of workers called trade 
unions are dedicated to safeguarding and 
advancing the common interests of their 
members. Such organizations would seem to 
have an altogether indispensable role to play 
in the proper ordering and integrating of 
human labor in modern economic life. An 
individual's right to work then may not be 
exercised in disregard of the needs of the 
common good of these workers’ organizations. 

If unions are to perform effectively their 
highly important function, the requirements 
of their common good must be recognized. 
In existing circumstances, therefore, may not 
closed-shop and union-shop provisions be 
among these requirements? The archdio- 
cesan unit of the Catholic Committee of the 
South would say “Yes” to that question. 
Consequently we hold that it would be un- 
wise to prohibit these provisions as a matter 
of public policy. 

Another consideration has caught our se- 
rious attention. It is a fact that already 
the proposed right-to-work bill has become 
a symbol of bitter struggle between organ- 
ized management and organized labor in 
our State, which up to now has enjoyed 
an enviable degree of industrial peace. 

Thus this bill is setting class against class. 
It should be plain for all to see that the 
desperately sought-for unity of human so- 
ciety cannot be founded on an opposition of 
classes; no more than can the right ordering 
of economic life be left to an unrestricted 
competition of forces. The whole free world 
longs for peace with justice and charity, 
and here in Louisiana we are preparing the 
conditions which can easily lead to eco- 
nomic warfare and intense bitterness among 
ourselves. In this way we are playing right 
into the hands of the Communists, whose 
principal weapon is hatred. 

In conclusion, we address ourselves to the 
parties principally concerned in this contro- 
versy. 

To management that it may recognize in 
its support of this piece of legislation, aside 
from the moral issues to which we have 
alluded, a serious disregard of the danger 
of industrial strife which may ensue. More- 
over, let them consider the divisive influ- 
ence that would be set up now when unity 
and teamwork are the bywords of every per- 
son from the President of the United States 
to the most recently returned veterans of 
the fight against Communist aggression. 

To labor that it may exercise mature judg- 
ment and self-discipline in rooting out the 
internal conditions in some unions which 
invite agitation for such punitive measures 
as right-to-work bills. 

To legislators that they may weigh care- 
fully the serious action they are about to 
take and that they come to realize that a 
catch phrase like right to work for the indi- 
vidual may well be an invitation to dis- 
aster for the general welfare. All of which 
imposes the gravest responsibility upon 
them, especially when we are faced with 
forces from within and from without that 
breed and thrive upon the type of discontent 
and insecurity which this legislation would 
probably foster. 





The Library of Congress Has Become Far 
More Than a Legislative Tool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed that the House of Representa- 
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tives so drastically cut the budget 
of the Library of Congress for th 
ensuing year. It was done with the 
best of intentions on the part of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I am sure 
It has to give the new Librarian, p, 
Lawrence Q. Mumford, an opportunity 
to take stock of those activities of the 
Library that are essential and vital ang 
to lop off any of the barnacles which ara 
so apt to become attached to a Gover, 
ment institution so large and of so long 
existence as the Library of Congress, p; 
Mumford is a trained professional }j. 
brarian. I am sure that he will do what 
is expected of him. 

In the meantime, I do hope that the 
Senate and the conference committee 
will restore enough of this cut in order 
to give Dr. Mumford adequate tools wit) 
which to start his work. I believe that 
with the full cut the Library has receiveg 
in the House in the recent appropriation 
bill for 1955, he would be seriously han. 
dicapped to do the job we expect of him, 

Mr. Speaker, under permission, I in. 
clude with these remarks a letter in the 
Sunday Forum section of the Toledo 
Blade of June 20, 1954, written by the 
very able director of the Toledo Public 
Library, Mr. Herbert M. Sewell. This re. 
fers to the wide scope which the Library 
of Congress has come to have in the life 
of the Republic: 

Tue Lrerary oF Concress Has Become Fig 
More THAN A LEGISLATIVE TOooL 


To the Eprror oF THE BLADE: 

The tenor of certain remarks made during 
recent hearings on the appropriations for 
the Library of Congress and the action of the 
House of Representatives in substantially re- 
ducing the Library’s funds have aroused 
apprehension among those who understand 
the many contributions the Library makes 
to our national life. 

The Library of Congress was founded in 
1800 under a law appropriating $5,000 “for 
the purchase of such books as may be neces- 
sary for the use of Congress.” Although its 
primary function is to serve the needs of 
Congress, its range of service has for many 
years included all branches of Government 
service as well as the public at large. It has, 
in fact, become a truly national library. 

The Library’s collections today number 
more than 9 million volumes and 12 million 
manuscript pieces, and the use of these re- 
sources by research workers increases each 
year. In 1953, 710,000 inquirers were assisted 
and special study facilities were provided for 
987 workers from every State in the Union 
and from 36 foreign countries. Among these 
users were workers from 242 American Col- 
leges and universities, 84 foreign institutions, 
Government agencies at all levels as well as 
business organizations. 

In addition to the use made of the Library 
in Washington its usefulness is extended 
throughout the country in many ways. 
Through an interlibrary loan system it 
serves scholars and the public by making 
books and cther materials available either by 
actual loan or by photographic reproduction. 
In 1953 loans of this sort were made to 1,540 
libraries in the United States and to 111 
libraries in 26 foreign lands. The catalog 
cards prepared by the Library of Congress are 
economically used by thousands of Ameri- 
can libraries as time-saving aids for record- 
ing their own holdings. 

Another useful project is the National 
Union Catalog maintained by the Library in 
cooperation with other libraries. This mas- 
ter file contains over 14 million cards for im- 
portant books now in American libraries, 
many of which are not to be found in the 
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of Congress. As an aid in locating 
oat material such a file is of the greatest 
yalue to the student and research worker. 
Through 28 distributing points the Library 
of Congress provides books in raised type 
and “talking book” records for the use of the 
= 209 volume author catalog of the Li- 
prary’s holding was recently brought up 
to date by @ 24-volume supplement pub- 
jished at no cost to the Government by a 
private company. This remarkable work, 
called “the world’s largest bibliography,” 
enables our citizens at many points through- 
out the country to possess a key to the vast 
collection in their National Library. 

The services noted above by no means ex- 
haust the services offered by the Library of 
Congress, but it is hoped that they will show 
to what extent the Library serves the serious 
interests of our whole Nation. 

Another point should be kept in mind by 
those who would restrict the scope and use- 
fulness of our National Library. Through- 
out its history the Library of Congress has 
peen the beneficiary of many gifts of incal- 
culable value in the form of books, manu- 
scripts, and endowments, which were given 
because the Library was regarded as a na- 
tional treasurehouse. These riches have 
drawn scholars from all parts of our country 
and from foreign lands as well. To so re- 
duce the Library’s budget as to make it 
merely the handmaiden of the Congress 
would be to break faith with these donors, 
and, indeed, with the whole world of schol- 
arship. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will 
not, in a fit of dubious economy, do any- 
thing to impair the full usefulness of a great 
national institution, our Library of Congress. 

Hersert M. SEwett, 
Director, Toledo Public Library. 





Farm Surpluses and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 
2475, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, with 
some minor amendments, passed the 
House last week and most likely. will 
pass the Senate and then become the 
first evidence on the part of the legis- 
lative bodies that surplus foods are be- 
coming a matter of serious concern for 
the American people. 

The act authorizes an attempt to re- 


duce alarming supplies of overproduced. 


commodities by creating markets abroad 
through the media of barter, compensa- 
tions with foreign currency, and through 
downright gifts. If successful, within 3 
years it would dispose of about one-sixth 
of the food products now held in Gov- 
ernment storage in the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chased in connection with the price sup- 
Ports and stockpiling program, which 
taxes the consumer to purchase and 
store these stocks and then doubles the 
Price the consumer must pay for his food 
at the market, 

It is an act conceived in pure despera- 
tion. It is only an expedient to blind- 
fold the farmer, the consumer, and the 
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taxpayer to the unworkability of uncon- 
trolled production and a system of high 
supports, It makes no attempts to cor- 
rect the evils resulting from previous 
irrational legislation. 

Basically, it is unfair to tax three- 
fourths of the people in order to support 
the other one-fourth, many of whom 
are large-scale commercial farm pro- 
ducers who operate by remote control 
as mere speculators. The small farmer 
derives very little benefit from present 
price supports. Most agriculturists in 
West Virginia are small farmers. Only 
2 percent of the total income to West 
Virginia farmers is derived from the sale 
of price-supported commodities. If to- 
bacco—supported—is included, only 3 
percent of the total comes from the sale 
of supported farm products. Still worse, 
West Virginia dairymen -and stock 
raisers, compelled to sell on a free mar- 
ket, are penalized when they buy stock 
feeds made from high-price-supported 
grains. 

High rigid price supports for farm 
products without provision to regulate 
production in keeping with demands will 
continue to make it necessary to face 
the problem of surpluses. In peacetime 
foreign countries, able to produce for 
themselves, are not good customers. 
This bill would create markets among 
nations experiencing food shortages. It 
is especially deserving of trial, but, in 
the meantime, existing high support 
policies will pile up surpluses more rap- 
idly than we can hope to ship abroad. 
This brings us back to the original ques- 
tion of how to continue high supports 
unless we strictly control production. 
Farmers may not want this. They de- 
test regulations from Washington, but 
they must accept one or the other, or 
approve flexible supports as a means of 
readjusting farm production to the Na- 
tion’s capacity to buy and consume. 
Otherwise, the doubly penalized con- 
sumer can be expected to voice disap- 
proval of a Government policy that im- 
poses on him responsibility for the lion’s 
share of its support cost. 





An Expression of Views From the 
Minneapolis Friends Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from the Minneapolis 
Friends Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a religious society of Friends, signed by 
Rev. Richard P. Newby and Merle O. 
Brauer, clerk, dated June 17, 1954. 

The letter follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS FRIENDS MEETING, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 17, 1954. 
The Honorable Ror W. Wir, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wren: As a religious Society 

of Friends we feel a deep responsibility 
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toward the ominous questions that face all 
of us—questions which we must all help to 
answer. The truth that is becoming crys- 
tal clear in this atomic age, is that our 
world will be one world or none. Because 
of the fear that prevails, many people of 
the world seriously doubt that there is a 
way out but believe we are steadily moving 
toward destruction. 

Friends believe that war can be avoided, 
but we must make a bold new approach to- 
ward world problems. The day is here when 
honest negotiations must replace the battle- 
field, and are undertaken on the basis of 
a will to find agreement, without the back- 
ing of arms. The concept of negotiation 
from strength has resulted not only in a 
race of atomic armaments, but in an over- 
whelming fear which overshadows all at- 
tempts at agreement. The threat of force 
cannot secure an honorable peace, because 
peace secured only by menaces will not be 
permanent, and is open to grave injustices. 

It is also our concern that our Govern- 
ment seize the initiative in the world quest 
for the minds and hearts of the masses of 
people. This we can do by really doing what 
communism only claims to do. We must 
launch a large-scale program that is de- 
signed to bring mental peace, true freedom, 
and material help wherever they are needed. 
This can be coupled with new disarmament 
proposals so inviting to all who are laboring 
under crushing armament demands, that the 
Communists would either have to agree to 
them or have world opinion turned against 
them. If these things are launches from a 
true spirit of generosity on our part could 
they not help catch the imagination of the 
masses who are sick, starving, and desperate? 

We also feel compelled to speak out against 
military involvement in Indochina. In light 
of the Geneva Conference failure, there is 
still the need for real statesmanship, and not 
a@ panic decision to form a southeast Asia 
treaty organization. 

Wise statesmanship will see the real causes 
underlying the conflict in Indochina, and 
seek to find the solution not in so-called 
defensive pacts but in the determination to 
grant self-government, independence, and 
adequate aid to those who for too long have 
been exploited. 

We recognize the evil tn communism, and 
share in the concern that the evil must be 
overcome. We question, however, the ad- 
visability of military means. We must see 
that it is truly not by might but by spirit 
that we overcome evil and wrongdoing. A 
new start is what the world needs, and it is 
not too late; It is never too late to do what 
is right. We know this basic spirit of truth 
and generosity lies at the heart of America, 
and that in its application the wave of fear 
may yet be lifted from the world. 

On behalf of Minneapolis meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, 

Mertz O. Braver, Clerk. 
Ricuarp P. Newsy, Pastor. 





TVA and the Public Lose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, those of us in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area are very much concerned 
over the Presidential order directing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
a@ contract with private power interests 
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to furnish 600,000 kilowatts of electricity 
to be fed into the TVA lines. 

We are disturbed because it is agreed 
that it will cost more than $125 million 
for the private power people to supply 
this electric energy instead of the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority. 

A very revealing editorial appeared in 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal and I 
am including it herewith. The editorial 
follows: 

TVA ANpD THE Pustic Loss 


Another year’s decision on the future of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority seems to have 
been made in Washington. 

The two Houses of Congress have agreed 
on TVA financing. The agreed figure is 120 
millions, which compares with Senate ap- 
proval of 12914 millions, a presidential bud- 
get figure of almost 142 millions, appropria- 
tions of 18814 millions for the year that will 
end in a few weeks, and 386 millions for the 
year that ended last June 30. 

The downward path is steep. 

Of the many TVA activities, by far the most 
often discussed is generation of electricity. 
The generating plants started in 1952 are 
being completed, but starting of new ones 
was blocked last year, this year, and the new 
budget blocks them for next year. 

Power expansion was the final big TVA 
question before Congress, specifically more 
power for the national-defense plants in the 
TVA region. 

The decision on defense power that allowed 
the TVA budget decision was that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to buy electricity from 
a private company. The AEC is preparing 
to accept a proposal by Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., for a 25-year contract. 

The proposed price is estimated to be $140 
million higher than power bought from TVA. 
In a way this difference will be reduced by 
collection of Federal taxes on the privately- 
owned plant. But what a way. The tax 
money will move out of the Treasury through 
AEC and back into the Treasury as collec- 
tions. 

On its face it is a losing decision for the 
Nation's taxpayers who will pay the AEC bill 
for electricity, whether it is generated by 
TVA or private power. The private power 
industry, which has been weeping across the 
land about subsidies in TVA power -prices, 
will now collect money from the Federal 
‘Treasury which could have been saved by 
financing more TVA power. 

The money used by TVA would have gone 
back to the Treasury, one-fortieth every 
year, and the people would have still owned 
the powerplant when the cost had been 
retired. 

Tnstead, the Nation's taxes go into a new 
plant to be owned by Middle South, a hold- 
ing company which includes the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co., the Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
and the New Orleans Public Service. Asso- 
ciated with this combination is the Southern 
Co., a holding company which includes the 
Mississippi Power Co. (serving the south- 
eastern quarter of the State), the Alabama 
Power Co., the Georgia Power Co., and the 
Gulf Power Co. In other words, the private 
companies across the southern and western 
borders of TVA'’s public power domain are 
the winners. 

For Memphis we have relief from the 
creeping power shortage, since the private 
power will reduce the amount of TVA power 
needed by the AEC. It is expected that the 
West Memphis portion of the metropolis will 
gain a large new industrial plant, as the site 
of the Middle South generating plant. 

For the Nation's taxpayers, including in- 
come taxpayers of Memphis and West Mem- 
phis, we have a higher bill for defense elec- 
tricity. 

For the private power industry we have 
wide grin of grim victory. 
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No Guts in Congress? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, can 
Uncle Sam take it? 

Since Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam has 
been so busy dishing it out, politically, 
economically, militarily, and socially, 
that one wonders how well he could take 
it, if he had to; criticism, of course. 

In today’s Washington Daily News, 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954, Robert C. Ruark 
takes the measure of Congress in his 
article entitled “They Haven’t Got 
Guts.” It covers the issue of congres- 
sional compensation. 

This has been a half century of con- 
flict in which man has moved from the 
speed of the horse to the speed of the 
jet. Miracles have happened. With the 
flip of a switch, men can see through 
steel and concrete. Television places the 
world at our feet. As the world grew 
smaller, men grew further apart. Three 
vicious wars in the last half century 
have taken their toll in blood and treas- 
ure. What would the American people, 
at least those families who carry the 
scars of war, be willing for the mem- 
bers of Congress to have been paid had 
they had the wisdom, if possible, to have 
avoided the misery in this half-century 
of conflict? What would they be will- 
ing to pay to avoid such misery in the 
next half-century? In the history of 
man, we are told, wars have been fought 
every generation. 

That, it seems to me, is one of the 
pivotal points on which the issue of con- 
gressional compensation should be re- 
solved. It is not so much whether a 
Member of Congress can or cannot live 
in a tent or a trailer with his family—he 
can do anything if he has to—rather is 
it to what extent can he help promote 
the general welfare, at home and abroad. 

While I question many points in Mr. 
Ruark’s article, it is, nevertheless, a 
frank and forthright statement. Con- 
gress has guts plenty. So have the peo- 
ple. It is hoped that Mr. Ruark’s re- 
marks will help serve as a catalyzer to 
bring the Congress and the people closer 
together on the issue of congressional 
compensation. 

One generally gets what one pays for. 
What price the last half-century of con- 
flict? What price the next half-century? 
Conflict or contentment? 

Here follows Mr. Ruark’s article. 
Joined with it, could be today’s editorial 
in the Washington Post on the New 
Jersey scandal, in which false standards 
are taken to task: 

Tuer Haven’r Gor Guts 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

If there is any acute index of the weaselly 
thinking of our Members of Congress, it is 
the decision to drop the idea of voting a 
$12,500 pay increase to themselves this year. 

It’s an election year, of course, and Sen- 
ator McCartHy’s been misbehaving, so the 
brave men we send to the Capitol have 
shelved the one + measure that 
might manufacture men out of mice. 


~ 
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Frep KeaTInc, Republican Representat; 
from New York, summed it neatly when re 
said that he “didn’t think the McCarr 
hearings had increased a respect for oa 
gress,” which may be the greatest under. 
statement of the epoch. “That's an addeq 
factor,” said Representative Kratinc, wh 
was referring to the elections in the fa), . 

This leaves the pay rise in Senate hands 
and the Senate hasn’t shown any inclinatig : 
to bull it through. And for the same te, 
sons. The pigeon-holing of the bill, even 
though President Eisenhower had blesseq \ 
in January, loses, in limbo, pay increases fo, 
the Supreme Court, Federal judges, ang the 
Vice President. 

This is typical political thinking by a body 
of men who will sanctify grants of billions 
to upgrade the living conditions of faceless 
pagans and unscrupulous expediters 41) over 
the world; who will send you off to war or 
raise your taxes as blithely as they'd order g 
cup of coffee; who run the United States and, 
with it, the H-bomb and the world. 

But they haven’t got guts enough to give 
themselves a living wage worthy of the job 
they attempt to do—and never have, except 
in sly little penny-larceny increases. Which 
is why our legislative Halls today are packeq 
with ambulance-chasers, kickback experts, 
and pool-hall politicians, as well as the in. 
dependently wealthy who wear election as 
tin medal. 

It is absolutely impossible for a Congress. 
man to live up to the demands of his job— 
now nearly a 12-month task—unless he’s 
got dough on the side, whether it’s honest 
or dishonest. In the good old uncluttereq 
days when Congress adjourned in June, the 
honorables could go back to Hawg Jowi 
Junction and raise collards or pursue their 
legal profession, thereby taking up the slack 
in their budgets. 

At least you could call election to Wash. 
ington a prestige job, willingly attempted or 
in the case when they did it for peanuts, 
the peanuts were at least semiample to feed 
the hawgs. : 

A Senator or Representative can’t meet the 
ordinary demands of simple living and en- 
tertainment in Washington today on what 
he earns. If he doesn’t have the dough to 
fill in the chinks, he’s got to find it on the 
Q. T. 


The President Directs a Payoff for Inter 
ests That Helped To Elect Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “The Presi- 
dent Directs a Payoff for Interests That 
Helped To Elect Him,” which was pub- 
lished in the Independent, of Anderson, 
8S. C., on June 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT Dreects A Payorr ror INTER 
Ests THAT He.pep To Exvecr Him 

President Eisenhower has ordered that the 
Atomic Energy Commission sign 4 $107 
million contract to supply the Memphis ares 
with privately generated power instead of 
cheaper TVA power. 
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The cost of the taxpayers will be $20,569,- 

000 annually instead of $16,885,000 under the 
oposal. 
er neal a difference of $3,685,000 a year. 

On a 25-year contract, the loss to the tax- 

ayers will be $92,125,000, or more than the 
fotal cost of constructing such a project as 
the Hartwell Dam. 

The President’s action is not surprising in 
itself. The surprising thing is the arrogance 
with which the public interest is shoved aside 
in favor of paying off political debt to the 

wer interests that helped elect him. 

The action is also in straight contradiction 
of Candidate Eisenhower's promises to bal- 
ance the national budget and relieve the 
purden of the taxpayers, for here we have 
him deliberately spending $3,685,000 more 
than necessary every year for 25 years. 

Think how many jet planes could be 
bought with the money that will be wasted 
under this contract. 

Think how many miles of highway could 
be built with the money if it had been saved 
by letting the contract to TVA. 

Candidate Eisenhower had nothing but 
sweet words for TVA when he was running 
for office. Once elected, he has called it an 
example of creeping socialism and at the di- 
rection of his Wall Street pals is out to kill 
TVA and all other public projects. 

Special interests are in the saddle, riding 
hell for leather to gouge the American people 
of their natural heritage and property built 
with their tax money. Is this the moral 
crusade we were promised by “King Ike and 
his knights of the spoils table”? 





Blue Over Pinks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the following article, written by Fred- 
erick C. Othman, which appeared in the 
June 7, 1954, issue of the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

BLvE Over Pinks 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 


WasHINGTON, June 17.—Congress is in- 
vestigating foundations again, and I hasten 
to add that this has nothing whatever to do 
with ladies’ underwear. 

The foundations that interest Congress are 
trust funds, usually set up by some rich man 
to do his fellow humans some good, such as 
educating them, giving them books to read, 
and curing some of their ills. As such, these 
foundations pay no taxes. 

A couple of years ago the statesmen con- 
cluded that the great majority of founda- 
tions, such as those bearing the names of the 
Messrs. Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller, truly 
were spending their millions for the benefit 
of mankind and, hence, could ignore the tax 
collector. Only a few foundations, the gen- 
tlemen concluded, were set specifically to 
dodge the payment of income taxes. 

Now comes a special committee headed by 
Representative B. CARROLL REECE, Republican, 
of Tennessee, with a new pitch. Its idea 
seems to be that many of these foundations 
are run by dreamers promoting the idea of 
world government, 1954-style socialism, and 
no telling what all else. 

Upon this committee, however, is a young 
Democratic Congressman from Ohio, WAYNE 
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L. Hays, who figures his fellow lawgivers are 
handing the foundations a bum shake. This 
attitude has kept the proceedings for weeks 
in an uproar, which reached its climax the 
other day when Representative Hays read 
two brief quotations about world conditions. 

What about them, he demanded. Did they 
sound like the words of Communists? 

Thomas M. McNiece, the committee’s as- 
sistant research director, said yes, they did, 
or at least like the words of Communist 
sympathizers. 

Representative Hays then threw his sink- 
er. He identified the authors of the quota- 
tions as popes of the Catholic Church. 
Regular attendants at the hearings report 
Researcher McNiece has had little to say 
since. 

When I dropped in, Ken Earl, a youthful 
attorney from Moses Lake, Wash., was trying 
to read a 37-page statement about something 
called the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Earl, who was a sober-sides in eyeglasses, 
identified himself as a one-time investigator 
for the Senate Internal Security Committee. 

This league, hereinafter to be called LID, 
he said, was no scholastic organization, but 
a lobbying outfit, with a wide assortment of 
ideas it wanted Congress to turn into laws. 
So he mentioned several prominent people 
who were honored at the LID’s 48th annual 
banquet last year. These included Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Ralph Bunche, Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois, and 
Representative Jacob K. Javits, Republican, 
of New York. 

“Are you implying these people are mixed 
up with some leftwing outfit?” demanded 
Representative Hays. 

“I did not say they are left wingers, but 
they are proud of their association with the 
LID,” replied Mr. Earl. 

Mrs. Gracie Prost, the pretty Representa- 
tive from Idaho, said she'd been listening a 
long time to Mr. Earl's statement, or nearly 
2 days, and weren’t the statesmen wasting 
time? ‘The chairman said they weren’t. 
Mrs. Prost left to answer a rolicall on th 
floor. I just plain left. ; 





What’s Happened to Rainmaking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, back in 1951 
there was the first flurry of excitement 
over the possibilities of rainmaking. 
Since that time there has been less ex- 
citement, but experimental projects have 
continued on a large scale. In the July 
issue of the Farm Journal, an article ex- 
cellently written by Paul Friggens makes 
the point that farmers are sponsoring 
fewer rainmaking projects, but that 
“rainmaking is going stronger than ever” 
under the sponsorship of public utilities 
and big cities. 

Farmers have far from abandoned 
rainmaking. In my State of South Da- 
kota, for instance, two large-area proj- 
ects are going ahead at this time, and 
in other States there are many other 
farmer-sponsored projects which attract 
less attention now, because the novelty 
has gone. But many proposed experi- 
mental projects have failed to obtain 
sponsors, for the reason that proof of 
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the effectiveness of artificial cloud nu- 
cleation on a large scale has been incon- 
clusive. 

To find the answer to this important 
question, the Congress last year passed 
@ law establishing an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Control, and President 
Eisenhower has appointed to that com- 
mittee a distinguished group of citizens. 
It has been given the job of impartially 
and independently evaluating cloud- 
seeding activities. Whatever the find- 
ings, they will have considerable eco- 
nomic significance for the public. As 
Mr. Friggens concludes: 

If [the committee] finds rainmaking of 
little value, that finding will save millions 
of dollars. But if it gives a go-ahead to 
reputable, competent operators, the benefits 
could be incalculable. 


Mr. President, I commend Mr. Frig- 
gens’ article to the reading of all per- 
sons who recognize the grave importance 
of our national water problem. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat’s HAPPENED TO RAINMAKING?—FARMERS 
Have LARGELY Droprep Out, But BUSINESS 
FIRMs AND CiITlgs Have TAKEN OvER—IT's 
SPREADING AROUND THE WORLD 

(By Paul Friggens) 

Farmers have all but dropped out of rain- 
making activities these days—but even so 
rainmaking is going stronger than ever. 

Public utilities and big cities, worried 
about water supplies for their industries, are 
footing the bills. And they claim that it 
pays. 

The only farmers booming rainmaking 
right now are the western Canadians. But 
over the worid, 26 nations are now operating 
some phase of “cloud modification.” 

The United States Government has estab- 
lished a Weather Control Advisory Commit- 
tee to check cloud-seeding claims, and at 
Tucson, Ariz., the University of Arizona and 
the University of Chicago are jointly setting 
up a University of the Clouds. 

What blew up the farmers’ big experiment? 

It boomed too fast. Too many weekend 
projects in which farmers and ranchers has- 
tily pledged $50,000 to $75,000, and ordered 
the magic generators air freighted to tap 
the skies. A lot of early claims were exag- 
gerated, and no doubt countless farmers 
expected too much. 

In some areas farmers decided that rain- 
making is “hooey,” and did’nt pay up. 
Cloud seeders claim that they lost at least 
half a million on contracts. 

Other farmers are just as sure it has paid. 
Where farmers are still faithful, cloud seed- 
ers are hopefully settling down to stabie, 
long-term projects. 

About 100 farmers in Oregon’s western 
Columbia Basin are contracting for the 4th 
year, and with the third different cloud 
seeder, Weather Modification Co., of Red- 
lands, Calif. 

Around Horse Heaven Hills, Wash., dry- 
land wheat farmers signed their fourth 
straight contract with Dr. Irving P. Krick’s 
Water Resource Development Corp. of Den- 
ver. They're happy. But nearby bean and 
cherry growers are still fighting cloud seed- 
ing. They claim that it ruins their irrigated 
crops. 

Medford, Oreg., pear packers and shippers 
are in their 5th year of prevention program. 
After 4 years with a pair of pilots using air- 
craft to seed hail clouds, growers now are 
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signed with Dr. Krick, who uses silver-lodide 
generators instead of planes. 

To do the job right, pilots practically have 
to fly into a thunderstorm. Dangerous busi- 
ness. Besides, while a plane ts working one 
cloud it’s hailing elsewhere. 

In Oregon and California Krick is under- 
taking the most extentive hail-suppression 
research anywhere. With specially designed 
electronic instruments, he hopes to “pick 
up” a thunderstorm hours before it de- 
velopes. Then he plans to reduce to tur- 
bulence and put a “lid” on the cloud be- 
fore hail forms. 

Krick feels that this same method may 
break up or prevent disastrous lightning 
storms, which now take a terrific fire toll in 
our forests. 

“Our operations of 2 or 3 years ago are en- 
tirely different from those we're now using,” 
says Ronald Bollay of North American Weath- 
er Consultants, Altadena, Calif. (In Denver, 
Krick is now releasing his 15th generator 
model.) 

South Dakota is an example of what’s hap- 
pening to cloud seeding. An impartial in- 
vestigation by the State college strongly in- 
dicates that cloud seeding works. Some 
claims that “verdant” South Dakota is dra- 
matic proof. 

Says Dean A. M. Eberle: “We feel that 
cloud seeding has increased precipitation. 
Our composite map of June, July, and August 
last year shows it. Now we're trying to find 
out how much.” 

Yet South Dakotans barely financed their 
program this year. 

Colorado and New Mexico ranchers have 
cooled off, too. But the last Colorado Legis- 
lature asked Dr. Krick to seed the east half 
of the State in a desperate effort to halt the 
spreading drought. 

Krick agreed reluctantly. “We can’t in- 
crease rain without the proper clouds.” 
Krick has never claimed to make it rain— 
only to increase it under favorable condi- 
tions. Cloud seeding can’t break a drought 
if the rain-bearing clouds aren’t there. 

Increasing the snow pack, however, has 
helped the water situation a lot. Denver and 
other Colorado cities, power companies, Great 
Western Sugar, and farmer-ditch companies 
have joined for 4 years in Operation Snow 
Pack. 

The Rockies have been dry, for the most 
part, but the seeded areas averaged more 
than 12 inches of snow water, as against a 
12-year average of 7.3. Claims Krick: “This 
could have occurred naturally only 3 times 
in 1,000 years.” 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of San 
Francisco, has 3 experimental snow-pack 
seeding projects high in the Sierras, and is 
planning 2 more. 

Drought-gripped Dallas, Tex., resorted to 
cloud seeding last year. Says Carl Hoefie, 
city water engineer: “In 6 months (Novem- 
ber to May) we got 20 percent more rainfall 
than the surrounding area. For all of 1953 
we got almost double the water that fell 
nearby.” Dallas renewed its contract. 

Droughty Oklahoma City is cloud seeding, 
too, as a result of the success in Texas. 
Nearby El Reno blames Krick for a 6-inch 
cloudburst. 

Utilities now employ cloud seeding from 
the west coast to New England. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration tried cloud seed- 
ing to fill Grand Coulee and avert a power 
shortage. The rains came, and today TVA is 
said to be exploring the idea. Sugarcane and 
pineapple plantations are financing experi- 
ments from Hawaii to Cuba. Even in Indo- 
china the French seeded clouds to try to bog 
down the Chinese Reds. 

What's the future for cloud seeding, and 
what can it mean to farmers? A Govern- 
ment committee is looking into that. If it 
finds rain making of little value, that finding 
will save millions of dollars. But if it gives 
@ go-ahead to reputable, competent opera- 
tors, the benefits could be incalculable. 
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Three Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Landing of Sir Francis 
Drake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17 and continuing through June 20, ob- 
servances were held in Marin County, 
Calif., commemorating the 375th anni- 
versary of the landing of Sir Francis 
Drake on the Marin County shore. 

It was on June 17, 1579, that Sir 
Francis Drake sailed his ship ashore at 
what is now known as Drake's Bay. He 
posted the famous “plate of brasse” 
claiming possession of the land “in the 
name of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
of England.” 

An honored guest at the observances 
was Royal Naval Cadet’ Christopher 
Scott Carlisle, a representative of Queen 
Elizabeth II of England, who was win- 
ner in the Sir Francis Drake essay con- 
test conducted in England. 

Cadet Carlisle was honored at a ban- 
quet held in the Hotel Sir Francis Drake, 
San Francisco. The Drake Navigators 
Guild of Point Reyes staged the banquet 
as well as other appropriate ceremonies. 

On Sunday, June 20, an antique stock 
anchor from Drake’s home port of Devon 
was presented to the Drake Navigators 
Guild by Sir Arthur H. Hadow, H. M. 
Consul General, in behalf of his country. 
The anchor was a gift from the Royal 
Naval Barracks at Devon, England, and 
takes an honored place in California his- 
tory. 

I have in my office a mounted replica 
of the original “plate of brasse” which 
was presented to me by the Drake Navi- 
gators Guild of Point Reyes. 

We are extremely proud of the glorious 
history of California and of the First 
Congressional District. Anyone wishing 
to view the “plate of brasse” is wel- 
come to do so, and I would like to pre- 
sent herewith its laboriously prepared 
inscription: 

Bee it knowne vnto all men by these 
presents, Jvne 17, 1579: 

By the grace of God and in the name of 
Herr Majesty Qveen Elizabeth of England 
and Herr svecessors forever I take possession 
of this kingdome whose king and people 
freely resigne their right and title in the 
whole land vnto Herr Majesties keepeing. 
Now named by me an to bee knowne vnto all 


men as Nova Albion. 
Francis Drake. 


In behalf of the members of the Drake 
Navigators Guild and the people of the 
First Congressional District of California 
who are justifiably proud of this histo- 
rical event, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the San Rafael 
(Calif.) Independent-Journal which 
gives a brief story of the occurrence: 
Topay We CeLesrate 375TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

Drake's Visir 

Just 375 years ago today, on June 17, 1579, 
Sir Prancis Drake sailed his vessel, the Golden 
a into quiet waters off Marin and came 

ore, 


June 29 


In recent weeks there have been Claims 
made that he came inside the Golden Gate 
and actually landed in the neighborhood ot 
Greenbrae. But the most widely heiq beliet 
is that he landed at Drake’s Bay, Which he 
called Nova Albion, or New England. 

He sailed his ship ashore, careeneq and 
repaired it. He built a small fort during his 
month-and-6-day stay, a fort older by 8 years 
than the first English camp on the east Coast 
and 28 years older than Jamestown. His 
New England was so named 41 years before 
the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Most important impetus to research on 
Drake’s visit was the finding of the famed 
“plate of brasse.” It was on the Laguna 
ranch, now owned by R. D. Marshall, that 
this “plate of brasse” was originally foung by 
William Caldeira in 1933. 

Caldeira was a chauffeur employed by Leon 
Bocqueraz, a San Francisco banker who was 
hunting in the area. The chauffeur at. 
tempted to interest his employer in the fing 
of what he believed to be foreign writing, 
But Bocqueraz was tired from his hunt ang 
suggested he look at it later. Then Boc. 
queraz forgot about it. 

Caldeira subsequently threw the plate from 
his automobile in the area of the Greenbrae 
Wye. Here it was later found by Beryle w, 
Shinn, who was on a picnic, and taken to the 
University of California. It was then sent 
to the electrochemical laboratories of Colum. 
bia University and after months of tests ang 
research was pronounced the original “plate 
of brasse” with which Drake claimed the 
west coast for Elizabeth I. 

Tonight in Hotel Sir Francis Drake, San 
Francisco, the Drake Navigators Gui'd are 
holding a banquet to celebrate the 375th 
anniversary of Drake’s landing. Guest of 
honor will be Royal Naval Cadet Christopher 
Scott Carlisle, a representative of Queen 
Elizabeth II, who was winner in the Sir 
Francis Drake in California essay contest 
conducted in England. 

We welcome Cadet Carlisle and hope that 
his visit to California and Marin will help 
to further cement the peoples of our two 
countries, countries which have so much in 
common in their historical background. 


It Has Saved Us Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, commending the effectiveness of 
the waterways experiment station oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


The editorial follows: 


Ir Has SAvED Us MILLIONS 


The watérways experiment station oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers at Vicks- 
burg has been aptly described as the 
“research brain center” of worldwide water 
resources development programs. To it g0 
experts from all the major nations in search 
of proved knowledge in the fields of hy- 
draulics, soil mechanics and concrete con- 
struction. Internationally, it is one of this 
country’s most famed scientific facilities— 
an instrument designed to promote the 
national welfare and through which millions 
of dollars have been saved for the taxpayers. 
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1954 

Today the waterways experiment station 
pegins 4 3-day observance of an anniversary 
potable in the 179 years of Corps of Engi- 
neers achievement. Open house is being 
held and it is hoped that as many citizens of 
the Midsouth who can, will visit the station 
between NOW and Monday. The Experiment 
station has vital bearing on this section’s 


]-being and economic progress. 


= mission has been defined as one of as- 
sistance to “the divisions and districts of 


the Corps of Engineers and other agencies of 
the Department of Defense to develop the 
best hydraulics, soils, concrete and flexible 
pavement designs possible, for the lowest 
possible cost.” Maintained as a vital part of 
the station is the Mississippi Basin model at 
Jackson, Miss., the world’s largest hydraulic 
engineering model, whose operation during: 
the build-up of the Missouri Valley flood of 
1952 enabled flood fighters to prevent disas- 
ter along great stretches of the Missouri. 
The worth of the Waterways Experiment 
Station to all of this country’s river valleys is 
jncalcuable, but we know that the people of 
the lower Mississippi especially will be 
happy as are we to salute it on its anniver- 


sary. 





Address by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing address entitled “In Such an 
Age,” delivered by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, minister of the Foundry 
Church—Methodist—in Washington and 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
at the commencement exercises at Bax- 
ter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn., on Friday, 
May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My dear friends of Baxter, President Up- 
perman has certainly described himself as 
he read that last stanza of Kipling’s poem. 
Ido not know anybody who in a better sense 
exemplifies what he has just read about 
walking with the high and mighty and not 
losing the “common touch.” 

May I say, first of all, that it is a joy to 
me to leave that big, buzzing confusion 
which is Washington, with its loud and 
raucous voices, and to wake up in this en- 
chanted Southland where, beyond those 
voices, there is peace. It is a relief for a 
while to exchange the wild whirl of Washing- 
ton for the gentle Tennessee Waltz. 

It has been years since I have had the 
privilege of being in this great city. I jour- 
neyed here years ago because one of your 
educational institutions was good enough to 
give me a degree. We all get there by de- 
grees, you know. ‘The only man I ever heard 
of who refused to take a degree from a col- 
lege was a preacher. The institution had 
asked him to accept a D. D., which someone 
has described as donated dignity. He wrote 
with appreciation, but said that while he 
knew that they meant to honor him he must 
ask them not to confer it. His name was 
Fiddle. And he suggested that it was bad 
mei, to be Fiddle, without being Fiddle 


Without any reservation whatsoever I can 
say that it is a genuine joy to be at last on 
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the campus of Baxter , & school 
whose name has been written on my heart 
and which has been in my prayers for years. 
Of course, to me and to multitudes Baxter 
means my very dear friend, Dr. Harry L. 
Upperman. This is a sort of sacramental 
journey for me, as I come here personally to 
raise my Te Deum—as you all have done— 
because he and his dear wife and noble part- 
ner have been snatched from the very gates 
of death to carry on for more fruitful years 
of service here. 

Since entering this State I have had my 
fears concerning him quite confirmed. I 
have had a certain apprehension with regard 
to him for a long while. Even the State 
policemen who helped bring me over here 
safely, through the rain last night, by what 
they said about the president of this institu- 
tion made me all the more fearful along the 
line I already had in mind. I think Dr: 
Upperman, from all I have heard about him 
here in Tennessee, is really in danger of the 
scriptural woe. Do you know what that is? 
“Woe be unto you when ali men speak well 
concerning you.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that in all my 
ministry I have never known a life more 
utterly dedicated, more devoted to a ruling 
passion, pouring forth every power of a per- 
sonality as it says, “This one thing I do,” 
than has been personified in Dr. Upperman’s 
sacrifice and service to this institution, This 
very morning, as I listened to him as we rode 
together over these vast expanses—the ad- 
joining farms which are now the property of 
Baxter—I seemed to be listened to a new 
chapter in the Acts of the Apostles. 

So I am really, in my heart, very happy to 
be here, 

Nothing has been said particularly about 
the topic for this address. At least I will 
assure you that I am not going to bring the 
same speech that I made a few weeks ago 
near Washington. Somebody said that they 
saw my name on a bulletin board outside a 
church in Arlington, across the Potomac. 
One, in introducing me, said that all that 
there was on that bulletin board was the 
following: 

“Rev. F. B. Harris will speak in this church 
tomorrow night, after which this church will 
be closed for 2 weeks for repairs.” [Laughter.] 

A subject can make quite a lot of differ- 
ence. 

Let me start by a reference to a radio pro- 
gram which I happened to hear a few nights 
ago. In it there was the recording of two 
voices, one of which is heard here no more. 
Always, to me it seems a miracle that we can 
listen to the actual voices of men who have 
gone into the great beyond. One of those 
voices was that Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The other was of a great statesman who is 
still with us, Winston Churchill. There 
were the actual voices uttering some of the 
great words for which they were so well 
known in times that tried men's souls. 

With the record of their voices fresh in 
my mind I sat a day or two ago in the quiet- 
ness of our sanctuary at Foundry, by that 
which has now become a famous pew there, 
where those two men sat, side by side, at the 
Christmas service in that crucial year of 
1941—the Christmas of Pearl Harbor. The 
plate on that pew tells people who come to 
see it—and many do—that “Here, side by 
side, at the Christmas service of 1941, sat 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill.” Standing 
there alone in our beautiful sanctuary, be- 
side that pew, Just having listened to their 
voices so recently broadcast, I seemed to hear 
them again in the silence. 

First, the voice of Winston Churchill: “In 
times like these it is well for us to remember 
others times, especially when with diabolical 
cleverness our foes are trying to divide the 
English speaking people of the world, as we 
face the enemy who desires to destroy the 
very world.” 
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It is good for us to remember that there 
was a time when only one man, with noth- 
ing but words—words of faith and hope and 
courage and definance—one man with words 
that sprang from the deepest depths of our 
glorious language—one man, and about 300 
youngsters—most of them British, some of 
them American and Canadian; yet with that 
meager backing one man, with just words, 
broke through the frozen paralysis of a 
nation and stood it upon its feet while those 
anonymous eagles of the air held back the 
threat to civilization. That is what Winston 
Churchill did with words that were like 
trumpets. It is literally true that never did 
sO many Owe so much to so few. But, thank 
God that in those dark days they defended 
that little island long enough for us to pre- 
pare to defend our own liberties and, now, 
in the providence of God, the liberties of the 
whole world. 

I have in a prominent place in my study 
the photograph of a young man. I can 
never look at it without a choke in my 
throat, because he is the one from our own 
family who in World War II marched away 
and came not back. He was the husband of 
my younger daughter, who was killed on his 
23d birthdsy. Whenever I gaze at that pic- 
ture I always find myself thinking of haunt- 
ing words that came out of the First World 
War, but which apply just as truly to the 
fighting that has been going on in the Far 
East in defense of freedom everywhere in 
the world. 

“I have a rendezvous with death,” wrote 
Alan Seeger: 


“When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air, 
I have a rendezvous with Death * * * 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


We have known poignantly enough dur- 
ing the last few years all that is wrapped up 
in that phrase “a rendezvous with death.” 
Echoes of it have come during the last few 
days in the brave defiance of that sur- 
rounded fort in Indochina. But I have 
come not here, on this occasion, to talk to 
you graduates and this other splendid au- 
Gience of friends about the rendezvous with 
death. 

Somebody, with Alan Seeger’s words be- 
fore him, wrote a sort of parody on those 
lines, with every verse beginning “I have 
a@ rendezvous with life” and ending with— 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That Death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life’s rendezvous.” 


Now may I say that the second voice which 
I heard in that late night recording was that 
of Franklin Roosevelt. He was uttering a 
sentence from one of his most important ad- 
dresses. It has been quoted hundreds of 
times. He said: “This generation has a 
rendezvous with destiny.” When, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, he uttered that it 
was mostly prophecy. But now we know 
that that prophecy has come to a fiery focus 
on this generation of ours. It is being ful- 
filled in blood and sweat and tears, in terror 
and toil and pain. 

We come with the consciousness that we 
are a part of a generation that has a date 
with destiny. These are’ tremendous and 
exciting times in which our lot is cast, full 
of momentous happenings. One era in 
human history is closing and another chap- 
ter is opening. Whether we like it or not, 
_the world that those of us who are older knew 
has vanished, and another and very different 
one is rising above the churning waters about 
us, taking shape before our eyes. Whether 
this is to be the new earth of the redemp- 
tion, in which shall dwell righteousness, or 
merely another futility and bungling, so 
marred and misshapen by our clumsy, blun- 
dering hands that God will ultimatiey have 
to blot it out and start to build on yet 
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another plan—for, never forget, in the end 
God will not be defeated—depends on what 
this generation summoned to play its part in 
these revolutionary days will do. It is a 
time when each one of us is called to stand 
in his own place and to play his part with 
valor, that we may prove worthy of the dar- 
ing trust which has been committed to our 
hands in such a day, an age on ages telling: 


“To be alive in such an age! 
With every year a lightning page 
Turned in the world’s great wonder book! 


O age of strife! 

O age of life! 

- o . ~ 7 
Rise, soul, from thy despairing knees * * * 
Give thanks with all they flaming heart— 
Crave but to have in it a part. 

Give thanks and claim thy heritage 
To be alive in such an age!” 


Often, as late at night I drive our Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the Capital, on the way 
home to our parsonage, I notice the lights 
blazing brightly in the chanceries and em- 
bassies of the nations. But this is a time 
to remember that no matter how important 
are the things going on where those late 
lights are to be seen, it is not in the chan- 
ceries of the nations, but in the hearts and 
minds of individuals, where are to be found 
the issues of life and death. 

If the best elements of our civilization are 
to be saved they will be saved, not by fanning 
fires of hatred for dictators abroad, or by 
any social panaceas for whatever it is that 
ails our sick social order. Our civilization 
will be saved by individuals, hundreds of 
them, thousands of them—tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of individuals— 
whose own attitudes across all the lines and 
borders that separate them from their fellows 
make their own lives a part of the solution, 
and not a part of the problem. 

The other night, in a very scintillating 
after-dinner speech—usually there is not 
much meat in those speeches, but chere was 
in this one—I heard a man talk about the U 
in education, the U in industry. I found 
myself adding another U, the U in church; 
that would mean of course, the U in religion. 
That, somehow, suggests the rhyme I quoted 
a@ while ago: 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life’s rendezvous.” 


Your principal problem is yourself. Ibsen, 
the dramatist, wrote to a youth who was fac- 
ing his own date with destiny, a letter which 
contained sound advice each one of any 
age might well take to heart. This famous 
man of letters said to this young boy: 
“There is no way.in which you can benefit 
society more than by coining the metal 
you have in yourself.” How true. 

One of the most dangerous psychological 
tricks is to survey all the world and its 
problems, and forget that the principal prob- 
lem is oneself. Dwight L. Moody, the great 
evangelist, used to say: “I have had more 
trouble with myself than with any man I 
ever met.” All the water in a sea cannot 
sink a ship unless it gets inside a ship. 
All the evil in the world cannot defile a per- 
son unless it gets inside the mind. All the 
selfish crookedness and corruption being re- 
vealed by congressional committees cannot 
contaminate you unless it gets inside your 
skin and corrodes vour own soul. 

Who can doubt that our day is largely 
characterized by a tragic breakdown of in- 
dividual integrity as this personal cor- 
ruption has seeped into public life, into 
sports life, and into commercial life? Many 
in our day seem to think that just because 
they have so many mechanical slaves work- 
ing for them they themselves are masters. 
Too often they rate being clever as a higher 
attainment than being clean, to sell shoddy 
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goods or shady propositions as more impor- 
tant than to tell the truth. In fact, there 
are many people in this mammon-mad age 
for whom life is largely a matter of deals, 
rather than of ideals. If one questions the 
ethics of some of their actions and attitudes, 
as measured by so-called old-fashioned 
standards, such people are likely to retort, 
“What I am doing may be morally wrong, 
but it is legally right. So what?” 

That is a symptom of a fatal ethical dis- 
ease which makes life a desecration, rather 
than a consecretion. The greatness of any 
nation, including our own, lies in the num- 
ber of its citizens who yield obedience to 
laws that no policemen can enforce. And, 
60, I wish I could write this on each one of 
your diplomas: 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life’s rendezvous.” 


Let us here highly resolve that in this 
day, often revealing a lack of personal honor 
that is positively appalling, we will hold 
on to that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honor, which will enable us to 
make the finest and fullest contribution 
as we serve the present age. Let us go 
out into this torn and tortured world to 
keep our date with destiny, in such an 
age, to be true— 


“To all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 
Not always right in all.men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within.” 


And, above all, keeping our honor bright 
and maintaining our personal integrity, let 
us “put into the fugitive fragments of each 
day such quality of work as shall make us 
unashamed when the day is over and all the 
days are done.” 


The Republican Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected, and as far as I am concerned not 
the least resented, that the gentlemen 
across the aisle should try to capture as 
much comfort as possible from the fact 
that a portion of the President’s program 
may be temporarily held up. It is also 
understandable that the New Deal and 
leftwing commenators should try to 
read into the current legislative situa- 
tion evidence that the President’s party 
is hopelessly divided and that his pro- 
posals have by and large been tossed into 
the discard. 

As a matter of fact President Eisen- 
hower is doing quite well. There has not 
been the slightest indication that his re- 
quests for money will be tampered with 
and the evidence is clear that all of the 
appropriation bills will be approved on 
time which, when compared with the 
delays encountered by his predecessor 
when his party was in control, is an in- 
dication that the 83d Congress is giving 
him about everything for which he has 
asked. 

Tax revision and social-security ex- 
pansion are positive accomplishments 
and as one who has always voted against 
public housing but who is now deter- 
mined to reverse that position out of 
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deference to the President's appea) y 
pretty sure that he will come through 
on that issue as well. And accepting mo 
fact that Taft-Hartley revision has be" 
set aside for this session, who wil] be . 
naive as to predict that such a Postpone, 
ment will do the Republican cause seri. 
ous damage, particularly in light of the 

: : @ 
fact that labor generally is quite content 
with the law asitis. As for a new farm 
program the President is pretty sure he 
will get what he wants, for granting that 
a rigid program can be carried in both 
Houses, which is extremely doubtfy| the 
President has only to exert his right of 
veto to bring into operation at the end 
of the year the law which is already on 
the books. 

As I see it at the moment the climate 
is much more healthy for the election of 
a Republican Congress. With the shoot. 
ing ended in Korea and the promise of 
no military intervention in Indoching 
unless Congress wills it, with inflation 
halted and with the dollar worth as much 
as it was a year ago, a phenomenia| 
to which the American people have not 
been treated for a long time, and with 
labor peace such as we have not had in 
20 years, the American voter doesn’t seem 
nearly as disturbed as the commentators 
and the bleeding hearts would like to 
make it appear. And I very much doubt 
that the voters are going to hold House 
Members to account for the spectacle 
that has just concluded at the other end 
of the Capitol since to do so would be to 
charge us with that “guilt by associa. 
tion” which they condemn. 

Included with these remarks is an edi. 
torial taken from the issue of the Wall 
Street Journal for June 14, and I would 
commend it to you as a reasoned analysis 
of the situation as it presently obtains: 

THe REPUBLICAN RECorD 

As is usual at this time of year, commen- 
tators are deploring the alleged inaction of 
Congress; lagging is the favorite adjective 
for the President’s program there. Mr, 
Eisenhower himself is concerned enough to 
have appealed to the country for support of 
his proposals. 

Actually, the President's program is fn 
good shape. He will get a number of the 
things he wants, like tax revision and social- 
security extension. More urgent than these 
is a new farm price-support formula, and 
this the President can have even if Congress 
votes for continued rigid high supports; by 
vetoing such a bill he would create a situa- 
tion in which a flexible price-prop law would 
automatically take effect. Apart from this, 
and annual necessities like appropriation 
bills, the rest of the proposed legislation 
could be postponed (im some cases aban- 
doned), and no particular hardship would be 
worked, 

But, it is objected, this is an election year, 
and Republican Members of Congress have 
to run on the record of their performance; 
the more they have done the better their 
chances. There is some truth in this, but 
not as much as many politicians believe. 

What Congress does or does not do is only 
part of the basis of the voter's decision—¢tven 
in the congressional elections. The decision 
in November will be determined for most 
people by their judgment of the Republican 
Party, with which the local Republican 
Member of Congress is identified, in its oper- 
ation of the GOvernment as a whole. 

In these days the individual feels the im- 
pact of government, for good or ill, regard- 
less of legislation. An administration, for 
example, can by itself commit the thievery 
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of inflation or safeguard the people's pur- 


er. Most voters in November 
pe ood Me thinking about the Republican 
gaministration’s financial and economic poli- 
cles as such, but they can hardly help notic- 
ing that, for the first time in a very long 
time, their dollars buy as much this year 
as they bought last year. 

similarly, it was not an act of Congress 
that stopped the fighting in Korea last year, 
put deliberate efforts of the Republican ad- 
ministration—an administration, moreover, 
that shows every sign of thinking more than 
twice about participating in similar wars. 
And though Congress will do nothing about 
the Taft-Hartley law now, this is a year of 
jabor peace, at least partly because the ad- 
ministration has removed the controls that 
led to much past labor friction and because 
it refuses to take sides in disputes. 

We have no wish to minimize the work 
of Congress. We merely suggest that un- 
ysual conditions such as stability in the 
price of groceries, the absence of casualty 
lists and the general lack of bitter, crippling 
strikes are at least as significant politically 
as the fate of the housing bill or even the 
highly publicized distractions on Capitol 
Hill that the President noted the other night. 

In November 1952 the people showed that 
they liked Mr. Eisenhower much better than 
they liked his party. What they will think 
of the party in November 1954, it would be 
silly to try to say. But this time, at least, 
the party, in the form of the Members of 
Congress up for reelection, has a record of 
substantial accomplishment to run on. And 
the record will be there no matter how in- 
active Congress is the rest of this session. 





Unity Is the Theme 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr.. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States joins officially tomorrow with the 
State of New York and the city of 
Albany, N. Y., in celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the First American Con- 
gress. 

On June 24, 1754, Benjamin Franklin 
presented to that Congress, composed of 
delegates from the colonies of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
Hampshire, a resolution stating that a 
union of all the colonies was essential. 
The plan drafted and approved by the 
delegates is recorded in history as the 
Albany Plan of Union. 

Rejected by the British Crown because 





laration of : , and even- 
, the ect union which is the 
United States of America. 


The people of New York State and of 
Albany are deeply grateful to the present 
Congress and the President for their ap- 

my resolution commemorating 
beginning and for sending 
to Albany today a delegation of 7 Sena- 
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tors and 7 Representatives from the 7 
States which, as colonies, sent delegates 
to that long ago First Congress. 

We are grateful because, by your ac- 
tion, you have helped to remove the dust 
from an almost forgotten page of Ameri- 
can history, giving that page its proper 
place in the great march of events which 
has transformed those little colonies of 
1754 into the world giant of 1954. 

Why has the Congress of today, with 
its many problems, seen fit to dispatch 
14 busy Members to these commemora- 
tive ceremonies? Why have my city 
and my State embarked upon this cele- 
bration? 

The answer, I think, is twofold. 

First, because it is important n these 
stark days to remnd ourselves of the 
greatness of our past; to strengthen our 
minds and resolution by reflecting upon 
the courage of those who clamored for 
union two centuries ago; to warm our 
hands and our hearts at the banked fires 
of history. 

Secondly, because the theme of the 
celebration is national unity. Twice, in 
my own generation, we have been com- 
pelled to go to war because tyrants in 
other lands misunderstood the temper of 
the American people, seizing upon their 
surface disagreements as a symptom of 
disunity. 

That must not happen again. We 
must serve notice upon those who think 
they can seize the world without inter- 
ference from us that the people of the 
United States are as united basically as 
they were in 1754 or at any other time 
in our history. 

Let those who think otherwise look 
long and well at what is happening in 
Albany, N. Y., where, almost on the eve 
of a great political campaign, men and 
women of both major parties gather to 
pay tribute to the past and to say again, 
as did the Congress of 1754, that union 
is essential to our freedom. 





Flag Presentation to Adams Memorial 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp articles 
from the North Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script of May 27 and May 29, 1954, de- 
scribing the ceremonies in connection 
with the presentation to the Adams 
Memorial High School of an American 
flag which has flown over the Capitol in 
Washington. It is to occupy a place of 
honor in the gymnasium of that high 
school, in respect to the memory of Lt. 
D. FP, Curtin, Jr., who gave his life for 
his country in World War I, and who 
was a distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty of that school before entering the 
military service. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of May 28, 1954) 
To PRESENT FLAG ToMoRRow In Honor oF 
LIZUTENANT CURTIN 

An American flag that has flown over the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C., is to occupy a 
place of honor in the gymnasium at Adams 
Memorial High School in memory of a former 
member of the faculty who lost his life while 
serving with the Armed Forces in World 
War II. 

SPECIAL CEREMONIES 


Tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock at special 
ceremonies arranged in observance of Me- 
morial Day, the flag, donated by Paul G. 
Cavicchia, of Newark, N. J., formally will be 
presented to the school, in memory of Lt. 
Daniel F. Curtin, Jr., who taught mathe- 
matics and industrial geography at Adams 
High School from September 1, 1939, to 
October 1, 1942, and who was drowned dur- 
ing amphibious landings in Europe ‘in 
November 1944. The presentation will be 
made by Lieutenant Curtin’s cousin, Select- 
man Thomas J. Curtin, Jr., of Cheshire, on 
behalf of Mr. Cavicchia, who was Lieutenant 
Curtin’s classmate at American International 
College, Springfield. School Supt. J. Frank- 
lin Farrell will accept the gift, on behalf of 
the school. 

An invitation was extended today by Prin- 
cipal John J. Grosz, to representatives of any 
patriotic organizations in Adams to attend 
the presentation program. 

Principal Grosz, who will preside at the 
ceremonies, is also to read all of the official 
correspondence relating to the gift. 


TO PRESENT PLAY 
Thomas Tanguay, of the senior class, will 


- recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. A play, 


entitled “Bury the Dead,” by Irwin Shaw, 
will be presented by a cast of 15 pupils, with 
Miss Mary E. Malley, of the English depart- 
ment, as director. 

Lieutenant Curtin was 29 years old when 
he lost his life by drowning during landing 
operations on the Normandy coast of France 
in November 1944. 

A native of Pittsfield, where he was born 
on December 25, 1915, son of Mrs. Anna Cur- 
tin, now of Ware, and the late Mr. Curtin, he 
had spent most of his life in Cheshire where 
his parents moved when he was a small child, 
He attended public schools there, was gradu- 
ated from Adams High School, and then 
went to American International College, 
Springfield, where he received his bachelor’s 
degree. After graduate study at North 
Adams State Teachers College to prepare 
himself for a teaching career, he was named 
to the faculty of Adams High School. 

INDUCTED IN 1939 

Inducted into the service in March 1939, 
he served for 6 months, then was put on 
inactive status and in.September of that 
year was appointed a teacher in Adams High 
School. 

In October 1042, he was called again to 
active duty. Selected then for officer train- 
ing, he attended the Infantry Officer Can- 
didate School at Fort Benning, Ga., where 
he received his commission. 

He was assigned to an infantry division 

in this country and went overseas 
with it in the late summer of 1944. 

His body was returned to Cheshire for 

burial early in 1948. 


[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of May 29, 1954] 
Ilr. D. PF. Curtmw Exrotitzn DvuRING Fiac 
PRESENTATION 
The virtues of Lt. Daniel F. Curtin, Jr., 
and the ideals for which he fought and died 
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were extolled in spoken and printed words 
as an American flag, that once flew over the 
Nation’s Capitol, was presented in his mem- 
ory for use in the Adams Memorial High 
School gymnasium at impressive ceremonies 
there yesterday afternoon. 

FLAG PRESENTATION 


A hushed and attentive audience of pupils 
and faculty, most of the latter former asso- 
ciates of Lieutenant Curtin when he was a 
faculty member, attended the program ar- 
ranged in observance of Memorial Day with 
the flag presentation as the feature. 

Lieutenant Curtin’s cousin, Selectman 
Thomas J. Curtin, Jr., of Cheshire, made the 
formal presentation to the school on behalf 
of Paul Gaetano Cavicchia of Newark, N. J., 
a classmate of Lieutenant Curtin at Ameri- 
can International College, Springfield. 

In accepting the gift, School Supt. J. 
Franklin Farrell warmly praised Lieutenant 
Curtin for his virtues and for his “many 
fine qualities as a member of the school 
faculty and as a friend.” 

Principal John J. Grosz, who presided at 
the program, read all of the official corres- 
pondence relating to the gift. This included 
a letter from Bernard M. Shanley, special 
counsel to President Eisenhower in which he 
stated, “Although I am unable to be present 
I want to add my tribute and to tell you 
that we shall most certainly remember the 
occasion here.” 

SALTONSTALL LETTER 

Also a letter from Senator Leverett SaLTron- 
STALL, which read, in part: “This flag will 
symbolize that spirit of dedication to free- 
dom which has inspired America’s soldiers 
in all its wars, in this world of tension and 
crisis, we more than ever need to be re- 
minded that freedom is a cause which not 
only demands sacrifice but which amply re- 
wards sacrifice. We, who today enjoy that 
reward, must never forget our indebtedness 
to those who have won it for us.” 

The letter to Principal Grosz from Mr. 
Cavicchia, paid tribute to his friend, Lieu- 
tenant Curtin, as follows: 

“Dan was always & grand fellow and was 
Well liked by all with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was a firm believer in our Ameri- 
can way of life and always had a great deal 
of respect for all, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

“Dan died on foreign shores, wearing the 
uniform of the United States Army, in the 
greatest war this country of ours has ever 
been involved in. 

“The victory in that conflict continued to 
make this country the greatest and most 
powerful in the world, as well as to un- 
shackle most of Europe whose citizens were 
shackled under a brutal government. 

“As we honor the dead on this Memorial 
Day, so we rededicate ourselves to continu- 
ally work to better the community in which 
we live; to respect our neighbors; to take 
an active and prominent part in our Gov- 
ernment on all levels, and to worship our 
Lord in our own way. 

“In doing this, we are carrying out the 
philosophies of Dan Curtin and his colleagues 
who before him on the wooded fields of 
Bunker Hill, to the mountains of Korea 
have upheld American democracy.” 


TWO OTHER LETTERS 


Mr. Grosz also read a letter from Congress- 
man PeTrer W. Ropino, Jr., of New Jersey, 
regarding the securing of the flag and one 
from David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 
certifying that the flag had flown from the 
Capitol staff. 

The program also included a flag salute, 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address by Thomas 
Tanguay, of the senior class, the presenta- 
tion of $5 and 83 cash prizes, respectively, 
to Lawrence Williams and Miss Zilpha Brown, 
winners in the United Nations contest, with 
honorable mention to William Varno and 
William Tattersall, and a play entitled “Bury 
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the Dead,” directed by Miss Mary EF. Malley, 
of the English department of the school 
faculty. 

Parts in the play were taken by Lawrence 
Williams, Andrew Gospodarek, Paul Olen- 
drowicz, Kenneth Soha, Roger Picard, Donald 
Kordana, John Miles, Richard Guettier, Ray- 
mond Welispeak, Misses Elaine Alibozek, Lu- 
cille Dennett, Salome Les, Lillian Soja, Bar- 
bara Cardonnel, and Theresa Gelineau. 


Regarding the Religious Persecutions and 
True Status of Croatia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following memo- 
randum in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
submitted by the Croatian Catholic 
clergy of the United States of America, 
and other parts of the free world: 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE RELIGIOUS PER- 

SECUTIONS AND TRUE STATUS OF CROATIA AND 

Its PEOPLE 
(Submitted by the Croatian Catholic clergy 

of the United States of America, and other 

parts of the free world) 


We, the members of the Croatian Catholic 
clergy living in the United States of America 
and in other parts of the free world, wish to 
bring to the attention of the world the his- 
tory of the religious persecutions and sys- 
tematic attempts to destroy the Croatian 
people. 

The systematic destruction was begun in 
the prewar Kingdom of Yugoslavia and is 
being pursued at the present time by Serbian 
groups and ruling circles in Communist 
Yugoslavia and has succeeded in winning 
over and influencing large segments of the 
Serbian people. 

As clergymen and Croats, we feel duty- 
bound to take this action for the following 
considerations: 

1. Silenced by Communist censorship, the 
Croatian people cannot speak for themselves; 

2. Being ourselves Croats, we are familiar 
with the national aspirations and struggles 
for national independence of the Croatian 
people; 

3. We feel compelled to counter the well- 
conducted, 30-year-old campaign of anti- 
Croatian propaganda; 

4. World opinion should have the true his- 
tory of the religious persecutions and con- 
ditions prevailing generally in Croatia since 
1918. 

Supported by several documents of the 
Croatian Catholic hierarchy, we submit this 
memorandum, 

This type of protest does not belong to the 
regular domain of priestly activity, the 
undersigned clergymen are well aware. We 
believe, however, that priests, as well as all 
people, have a real moral obligation to come 
to the defense of the helplessly oppressed. 
This is especially true when suppression of 
religious, cultural, and economic liberties 
threatens even the physical extinction of 
people whose pastors and descendants we 
are. 

BEFORE VERSAILLES 


The Croats first appeared on the political 
may of Europe as early as the seventh cen- 
tury A. D., and by the beginning of the 10th 
century had formed the powerful Croatian 
State. Centuries of incessant wars fought on 
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this crossroads between Europe and 4, 
prevented the nation from progress; * 
swiftly and as successfully as its less-foughs, 
over neighbor nations. 

Relying on the Wilsonian principle of self. 
determination, the Croats took advantage o 
the disintegration of the Austro-Hungari, 
Empire toward the end of World War | a 
proclaimed their national independencg 9 
weeks before the Armistice, on October 29 
1918. But the Versailles Treaty, which os. 
ated the artificial Kingdom of Serbs, Croa 
and Slovenes over the protests and Pleas of 
the Croatian people, put an end to this short. 
lived independence. All marks of a sover. 
eignty ended and the era of oppression and 
persecution began. 


TERROR IN THE TWENTIES 


Since its creation in 1918, Yugoslavia hay 
never been a democratic state. On December 
1, 1918, detachments of the Serbian Army 
and police overran Croatia and instituteq a 
rule of terror, of intimidation, of beat; 
Croatian peasants, and of imprisoning thei 
leaders. 

The terror which has begun in Croatia with 
the killing of Croatian soldiers by the ger. 
bian troops on the streets of Zagreb in De. 
cember 1918, and the flogging of Coatian 
peasants in the winter of 1918-19, reached it, 
height in the murder of the Croatian ng. 
tional leader Stephen Radic and other Cros. 
tian leaders on June 20, 1929, in the Belgrade 
Parliament. 

Suspension of the rights of assembly and 
free speech followed the establishment of 
the dictatorship. Muzzling of the press and 
imposition of rigid censorship on the whole 
nation cut off all cries for help beyond the 
frontiers. 

Jails and penitentiaries of the land soon 
filled with patriotic Croats who dared remain 
true to their race and nation. The prisoners 
were subjected to extreme cruelties to extract 
“confessions” designed to incriminate and 
convict other patriots. 


PERSECUTION—RELIGION 


Religious liberty enjoyed by the Serbs was 
denied the Croats.. Laws were promulgated 
against the Roman Catholic Church and its 
priests. The Frenchman Pezet in his book 
La Yougoslavie en Peril? and other foreign 
observers noted this discrimination. The 
extent of the Serbian persecution of the 
Croats can be seen from the fact that at 
least 200,000 Croats were morally constrained 
to abandon their religion and join the Serbo- 
Orthodox Church. 

The Croats became second-class citizens 
and Croatia a Serbian colony. The late 
well-known British writer on Balkan prob- 
lems, Seaton Watson, brought this condition 
to the attention of the world in his book 
Eastern Europe Between Two Wars. 


INDEPENDENT STATE OF CROATIA 


In view of the above history, one can un- 
derstand the refusal of the Croats to defend 
Yugoslavia in 1941. Taking advantage of 
the disintegration of their unnatural and 
unfriendly government, they proclaimed the 
Independent State of Croatia in April 194I. 

At this point, we take the opportunity to 
correct the prevailing erroneous opinion 
that the Axis Powers brought the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia into existence. As 
& matter of historical fact, the Croatian 
people had proclaimed its independence be- 
fore the Germans, Italians, and representa- 
tives of the wartime regime had appeared 
on Croatian soll. The proclamation of in- 
dependence had been the spontaneous ¢X- 
pression of the whole Croatian people and 
not at all related to later developments and 
political implications. 

A statement by Dr. Alojzije Cardinal 
Stepinac made at his own trial supports this 
contention: “The entire Croation nation has 
unanimously declared itself for the Croatian 
State, and I should have been a despicable 
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man had I not understood the beating of the 
neart of the Croat people who were slaves in 
former Yugoslavia.” 

MIHAILOVICH 


Serbian nationalists and imperialists under 
the leadership of Draza Mihatlovich, and the 
Communist partisans under Tito, mostly 
Serbs, directed vicious and well-planned 
attacks upon the new Croatian State from 
the beginning of its existence in 1941. 

Mihailovich aimed at destroying the Croat 
State and reestablishing the lost Serbian 
supremacy over the Croats within the bound- 
aries of Yugoslavia. He testified at his trial 
jn Belgrade in 1946 that his principal objec- 
tive had been to destroy the Croat State. 
To that effect he had even obtained arms 
from the Germans through General Nedich, 
at that time premier of the Serbian Govern- 
ment under the German occupation. The 
Serbian Chetniks had collaborated with both 
Germans and Italians in the Croatian prov- 
inces against the Croats and had killed 
thousands of the Croatian civilian popula- 
tion, including children and the aged. 

TITO THE PARTISAN 


The campaign of the Tito-led Communist 
Partisans against the young Croatian State 
was no less cruel and bloody. Masking its 
true nature under the guise of a liberation 
movement, it aimed at the establishment 
of a Communist dictatorship as soon as the 
whole territory of Yugoslavia had been oc- 
cupied by Tito’s forces. 

Camoufiaged under the name Peoples Lib- 
eration Army and People Liberation Front, 
it gave the impresion of being a nationwide 
liberation movement of various political and 
social parties and groups. The number of 
Croats who joined it was small. Tito him- 
self declared on one occasion that he had but 
a few Croat partisans, and it is significant 
that even this small force were Croats from 
the coastal regions occupied by Italian Fas- 
cist forces. 

The Serbs, on the other hand, joined the 
Communist-led movement en masse. It is 
no coincidence that during World War IT as 
well as at the present time the officers’ staff 
of Tito’s army was and still is almost ex- 
clusively made up of Serbs. 

What prompted the Allies first to accept 
and then to recognize Tito as their fighting 
partner, still puzzles the Croatian people. 
This recogniztion, accompanied by enormous 
aid, not only saved the Partisan movement 
from extinction but brought Tito and his 
clique to power. 


TITO THE COMMUNIST 


When the Tito regime felt its position se- 
cured, it inaugurated a campaign designed 
to liquidate all its opponents. It threw it- 
self with particular fury against the Roman 
Catholic Church, its leaders, religious and 
lay, and against many Moslem leaders. By 
the end of the spring of 1945, the number of 
murdered Croatian Roman Catholic priests 
had reached 230. 

These brutal killings led the last President 
Roosevelt to conclude the granting of pleb- 
iscite to the peoples of Yugoslavia to deter- 
mine whethe they would like to live in that 
state or not. 

Excesses were committed by all parties 
concerned, it must be admitted, although 
both the Nationalist and the Communist 
Serbian propagandists declared the Croatian 
wartime authorities and the Croatian peo- 
ple also responsible for all of them. In an 
effort to arrive at the rea] truth, we sub- 
cribe to an official statement issued by the 
Catholic bishops of Crotia at their meeting 
in Zagreb on March 24, 1945: “Wherefore 
the gathered Croatian bishops recommended 
that a committee be set up to examine all 
cases, and to gather facts which shall be 
readily presented to an international com- 
mission. Thus the truth will be known, and 


how lies were made the instrument of an 
ideology.” 
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Thus the Croats were forced to fight during 
World War II against both groups, Fascist 
and Communist, to preserve not only the in- 
dependence of their state but their very ex- 
istence, for all the fighting occurred on 
Croatian territory because it was the Serbs 
who invaded Croat lands and led the Croats 
to wage a defensive war. 

It is difficult to believe that the allied gov- 
ernments were not aware of the crimes com- 
mitted by the partisans during the war and 
immediately after. Yet, to our knowledge 
and for reasons unexplained, we have never 
heard a public condemnation made of these 
crimes. 


MOST TERRORIZED NATION IN EUROPE 


It is probably true to state that, propor- 
tionate to its population, no other nation 
in Europe has been the scene of more racial 
persecution, more murder, arrest, and mass 
terrorism than Yugoslavia. 

The state has a population of about 16 
million, of which the Serbs make up slightly 
more than 6 million. The remainder of the 
nation is comprised of 5,250,000 Croats, 1,- 
200,000 Slovenes, 1 million Bulgarian-Mace- 
donians, and other minorities such as Al- 
banians, Hungarians, Germans, Montene- 
grins and Romanians. The Serbs, though 
representing only about three-eights of the 
total population, have been the absolute 
rulers of the country since its creation. 
They have kept full control of all foreign 
affairs, the national economy, and the army 
and the Croats have been treated from the 
beginning as second-class citizens. In re- 
ligion, the Croats, predominately Roman 
Catholic and partly Mohammedan, have been 
denied the religious liberty granted Ortho- 
dox Serbs. Obstruction and suppression 
chokes out every expression of Croatian na- 
tional and cultural aspiration. 


PERSECUTION OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


The leader of the Croatian Catholics and 
the Metropolitan of Croatia, Archbishop 
(now Cardinal) Stepinac of Zagreb, was sen- 
tenced to 16 years imprisonment because he 
refused to bow to Communist tyranny and 
chose instead to speak in defense of his per- 
secuted church. He was given his release 
from prison in December 1951 under the 
impact of world opinion and Tito’s desire to 
secure economic aid from the West. 


The exile of Cardinal Stepinac to his na- 
tive village and the imprisonment of Bishop 
Dr. Petar Cule of Mostar and more than 200 
Croatian Catholic priests and religious as 
well as a large number of Mohammedan 
clergy testifies to the unchanged Communist 
attitude toward all non-Serbian church ele- 
ments. Croatian Orthodox Church head, 
Bishop Hermogenes, Ismet Muftic, head of 
the Mohammedan religion in Zagreb and 
Bishop Dr. Philip Popp of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Chureh of Croatia have been mur- 
dered since the Communist occupation of 
Croatia. Two other Roman Catholic bishops, 
Dr. Josip Carevic and Dr. Janko Simrak have 
been murdered and Josip Garic, bishop of 
Banjaluka, died in exile at Graz in Austria 
and the Archbishop of Sarajevo, Dr. Ivan 
Saric still lives in exile. 

Arrests of Roman Catholic priests con- 
tinue, the clergy are insulted and ridiculed in 
public, all convents for religious women have 
been seized and the property confiscated and 
the entire Roman Catholic press has been 
suppressed and its property seized by the 
Government. In fact, all non-Communist 
publications have suffered a fate similar to 
that of the Roman Catholic press. 


STILL THE POWDER KEG 


Since the creation of the first Yugoslavia, 
constant fear of war and loss of independence 
has haunted the peoples of the Balkan coun- 
tries. People still remember that the spark 
of World War I was ignited by a young Serb 
fanatic who assassinated Austrian Archduke 
Pranz Ferdinand at Sarajevo in 1914. 
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Peace cannot be guaranteed in this part of 
Burope as long as the Serbians hold hegem- 
ony over the other peoples of Yugoslavia. 
These people want their freedom and the in- 
dependence of their own states. The Croats 
have never wanted to be a part of Yugoslavia 
and yet have suffered the imposition of this 
artificial state upon them not once but twice 
within the space of 30 years. And even 
now, after the terrible nightmarish years, the 
Croats want to live in peaceful separation 
from the Serbs and history has shown that 
the Croats and Serbs, although centuries- 
old neighbors, never warred upon each other 
and never knew enmity until forced to live 
with each other in the same artificial state. 

Cardinal Stepinac at his Communist trial 
in October 1946 solemnly declared: “The 
Croatian nation has been enslaved in former 
Yugoslavia * * * Whatever I have said of 
the right of the Croat nation to its freedom 
and independence is in complete accord with 
the basic principles enunciated by the Allies 
at Yalta and in the Atlantic Charter. Every- 
thing I said of the right of the Croatian peo- 
ple to their national freedom and independ- 
ence is in full agreement with the moral 
law, and no one can reproach the Croats 
because they want that * * * If you think 
that the Croatian people are satisfied with 
their present fate, I challenge you to give 
them once more the opportunity of expres- 
sing freely their own will.” 


CROATS WANT INDEPENDENT STATE 


The historical struggle of the Croatian na- 
tion for independence proves its determined 
will for the establishment of a democratic 
and sovereign state, Crottia, which will 
guarantee its religious freedom and cultural 
development, Therefore, we, the members 
of the clergy, deem it our sacred duty to exert 
every effort to bring this fact to the attention 
of the world: the Croatian people do not de- 
sire to be a part of any Yugoslav state, in any 
form whatsoever. 

This declaration of the right of the 
Croatian people to national sovereignty 
creates no international problem but re- 
affirms the long-ignored demand and the fn- 
disputable right of a neglected and mis- 
treated people to its full national independ- 
ence. 

Most Rev. Ivan E. Saric, archbishop of 
Sarajevo; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Juricek, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. M. Domladovac, Very Rev. Dr. 
Dominik Mandic, Very Rev. Venceslay Ardas, 
United States; Very Rev. Stejepan Rade, Ar- 
gentina; Very Rev. Dobroslav Soric, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Dr. Tomislav Firis, Rev. Bono Andacic, 
United States; Rev. Pasko Anric, Argentina; 
Rev. Spiro Andrijanic, United States; Rev. 
Petar Antic, Rev. Gabriel Arko, Argentina; 
Rev. Franjo Bahoric, Rev. Dr. Vjeko Bambir, 
Rev. Bosiljko Bekavac, United States; Rev. 
Eugen Beluhan, Spain; Rev. Theodore Ben- 
kovic, United States; Rev. Dr. Viado Bilobrk, 
Argentina; Rev. Innocent Bojanic, United 
States; Rev. Josip Borosak, Italy; Rev. Stje- 
pan Budrovic, Rev. Petar Bulum, United 
States; Rev. Vilim Cecelja, Austria; Rev. Pat- 
rick Cigic, Rev. Ljubo Cuvalo, United States; 
Rev. Dominik Corie, Italy; Rev. Dr. Mirko 
Covic, Austria; Rev. Dr. Felix Diomartic, Rev. 
Berto Dragicevic, United States; Rev. Bogdan 
Dragun, France; Rev. Pavao Drenjancevic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Hijacint Eterovic, Rev. Nikola 
Babijanic, Rev. Fidelis Fajt, Rev. Petar Fiser, 
United States. 

Rev. Ivan Frankovic, Israel; Rev. Ante 
Gabric, India; Rev. Dragutin Glavanic, Can- 
ada; Rev. Stanislav Golik, Rev. Rafael Grs- 
koic, Rev. Silvije Grubisic, Rev. Dr. Rudolph 
Hrascanec, United States; Rev. Ivan Hrstic, 
Argentina; Rev. Dr. Lujo Ivandic, Canada; 
Rev. Jeronim Ivankovic, Austria; Rev. Marko 
Japundzic, Italy; Very Rev. Blaz Jerkovic, 
United States; Rev. Michael Juric, Austria; 
Rev. Dr. Ignacije Jurkovic, Rev. Dr. Dragutin 
Kamber, United States; Rev. Pio Karadzole, 
Rev. Dr. Metod Kelava, Argentina; Rev. Ro- 
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man Kirin, Rev. Ivan Knego, Rev. Dr. Oton 
Knezovic, United States; Rev. Ante Eopu- 
novic, Argentina; Rev. Andrija Kordic, United 
States; Rev. Lucijan Kordic, Switserland; 
Rev. Dr. Predrag Kordic, United States; Rev. 


tina; Rev. Ilija Krajacic, United States; Rev. 
Franjo Krautzer, Rev. Perdinand Eremar, 
Austria; Rev. Jerome Kucan, United States; 
Rev. Dr. Stjepan Kukolja, Germany; Rev. 
Dr. Rajmund Kupareo, Chile; Rev. Dr. Stje- 
pan Lackovic, United States; Rev. Stejpan 
Laptalo, Argentina; Rev. Dr. Dionizije Lasic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Miron Lasic, United States. 

Very Rev. Sebastian Loncar, Rev. Dr. 
Castimir Majic, United States; Rev. Petar 
Mandac, Argentina; Rev. Zvonko Manduric, 
United States; Rev. Viaho Margaretic, Argen- 
tina; Rev. Dr. Branko Maric, Spain; Rev. 
Marije Matic, United States; Rev. Innocent 
Mihojevic, Chile; Rev. Josip Mikulic, United 
States; Rev. Josip Murkovic, Argentina; Rev. 
Ambro Misetic, Rev. Josip Misic, United 
States; Rev. Vitomir Naletilic, Italy; Rev. 
Ivan Nikolic, Rev. Ante Nizic, Rev. Zoran Dr. 
Ostojic, United States; Andrija Ostric, 
Argentina; Rev. Dr. Bazilije Pandzic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Kruno Pandzic, United States; 
Rev. Luka Paviinovic, Rev. Lino Pedisic, 
Argentina; Rev. Teofil Pehar, United States; 
Rev. Dr. Bonifacije Perovic, Argentina; Rev. 
Irenej Petricak, Rev. Karlo Plese, Rev. Vilim 
Primorac, United States; Rev. Franjo Radisic, 
Italy; Rev. Celestin Raguz, Rev. Steve Raich, 
United States; Rev. Bruno Raspudic, Rev. 
Dr. Gracijan Raspudic, Spain; Rev. Kornelije 
Ravlic, Very Rev. Viktor Rogulj, United 
States; Rev. Rafael Romac, Bolivia; Rev. 
Leonard Ruskovic, Argentina. 

Rev. Ivan Sandri, Italy; Rev. Josip Simic, 
United States; Rev. Bonifacije Sipic, Argen- 
tina; Rev. Dr. Ivo Sivric, Rev. Ferdinand 
Skoko, Rev. Anselm Sliskovic, Rev. Dr. Nikola 
Sojat, Rev. Tugomir Soldo, Rev. Marijan 
Soric, United States; Rev. Stjepan Sprajc, 
Canada; Rev. Blaz Stefanic, Rev. Urban Ste- 
fanic, Argentina; Rev. Oskar Suster, United 
States; Rev. Josip Tibljas, Rev. Nikola Tojcic, 
Argentina; Rev. Peter Topic, United States; 
Rev. Ivan Triplat, Bolivia; Rev. Vinko Uvodic, 
Rev. Dr. Viadimir Vancik, Rev. Dr. Kvirin 
Vasilj, Very Rev. Dr. Vendelin Vasilj, United 
States; Rev. Bozidar Vidov, Italy; Rev. Serafin 
Vistica, United States; Rev. Josip Vizjak, 
India; Rev. Viadimir Viahovic, United States; 
Rev. Jure Vrdoljak, Canada; Rev. Ivo Vukina, 
Italy; Rev. Vjenceslay Vukonic, United 
States; Rev. Trpimir Vuljan, Italy; Rev. 
Janko Zagar, Great Britain; Rev. Karlo Zanic, 
Rev. Dr. Serafin Zecevic, Canada; Rev. Vid 
Zic, United States; Rev. Josip Zovko, Rev. 
Marko Zovko, Argentina; Very Rev. Dr. David 
Zrno, United States. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), $ 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copvz or Laws oF THE Unirep STaTEs 


Trruz 44, Secriom 181. ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, Secrion 182b. SaMeE; ILLus- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNcrEessIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rzcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—t¢ manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in g 
time for publication in the Proceedings, 
Public Printer will insert the words yy _ 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. — 
mittee). His remarks will appear h, ; 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer — 
shall not publish in the Cow 
RecorD any speech or extension of 
which has been withheld for a periog eh 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whey i 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That : 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 
unless otherwise ordered by the co 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which _ 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the fing, 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConcREssIoNwaL Recorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish fg 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD Appendix the ful] 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the many. 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make © 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIonat Recon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de 
bate or to communications from State legis. 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted — 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in © 
contravention of this paragraph. a 

12. Ilustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, 
Copy for iHustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
Pp. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ig issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publi¢ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Importation of Foreign Oil 
SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have watched, and watched with grow- 
ing alarm, the ominous march of foreign- 
produced oil into this country. 

This oil may have all the glamour of 
coming from faraway places, but its pro- 
duction contributes nothing to the sta- 
bility of this Nation’s economy. It may 
buy silks for some mid-Eastern poten- 
tate’s royal entourage, but at the same 
time it causes a substantial loss of tax 
revenue to our own local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. It may, as in the 
ease of Iranian oil, for example, offer a 
tempting morsel for oil-hungry Russia, 
but at the same time it injures this coun- 
try’s historical ‘self-sufficiency as to oil 
in an era of machine warfare. 

Yet this Nation is being fooled into an 
increasing reliance on such oil. In 1946 
only 7.7 percent of the Nations’ oil con- 
sumption was supplied by foreign oil. In 
1954 more than 13 percent will be so sup- 


plied. This, mind you, is not the result 
of any incapability on the part of do- 
mestic oil producers. As a matter of 
fact, the domestic oil-producing indus- 
try is now capable of producing at least 
1,500,000 barrels of oil per day over what 


it now produces. It does not do so, for 
the simple reason that its markets have 
been taken by foreign-produced oil. 

Its markets have been usurped at a 
time when its productive capacity is un- 
paralleled. 

How has this been possible? The an- 
swer is really quite simple. Long ago the 
citizens of oil-producing States in this 
country became aware that to produce 
oil above a maximum efficient ratio was 
wasteful. They have recognized the need 
to relate production to market demand. 
In practice, this has prevented produc- 
tion in excess of market demand and 
stopped the wastes which are coincident 
to.aboveground storage. ‘These efforts 
have resulted in effective conservation. 
However, in recent years this relation- 
ship of production to market demand 
has resulted in an open sesame to foreign 
oil. Some of these countries, thanks, in 
part, to scanty population and meager 
demand, operate without the need for 
similar conservation measures. By con- 
trast, in an attempt to preserve conser- 
vation measures which have over and 
over again proven to be wise, the domes- 
tic oil-producing industry in this coun- 
try has seen its markets, like the pro- 
verbial Arab, steal silently away. 
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This threatens to cause a situation 
whereby oil-producing States are faced 
with a choice of keeping wise conserva- 
tion programs, and losing markets for 
their oil, or tossing such programs out 
the window, in order to compete with 
foreign oil. 

It is deplorable when such a situation 
impends. These conservation programs, 
after all, have contributed to the Na- 
tion’s strength in petroleum fuel and 
lubricants through two tough World 
Wars. Their abandonment, it is obvi- 
ous, might very well result in a return to 
the genera] chaos which prevailed in the 
industry prior to the realization of the 
wisdom of conservation. 

It is a national problem, rather than 
that of any one State, or group of States. 

My State, Pennsylvania, is only one of 
the 30 oil-producing States. Oil is 
found from Florida to California; from 
New York to Texas. Crude oil is, in 
fact, the Nation’s most valuable mineral, 
in terms of actual value of production. 
Petroleum produced in this country, as 
a matter of fact, is worth more than all 
the Nation’s other minerals put together, 
reaching a total value of $6,332,070,000 
in 1953 alone. All told, the Nation has 
produced more than $76 billion worth of 
crude oil in the 95 years since its dis- 
covery in this gountry. The producing 
industry alone employs nearly 300,000 
people, and when they add those people 
who are employed to refine and dis- 
tribute those products and others who 
are indirectly dependent on a strong do- 
mestic oil-producing industry, you will 
see that the industry’s national impact 
on employment involves millions of 
people. 

The United States had just over a 
half-million oil wells in 1953. These 
wells averaged a production of 12.2 bar- 
rels per day, as compared with a Middle 
East average running well into the thou- 
sands of barrels daily. It is obvious, on 
the face of it, that if this oil continues 
to be unleashed, it will engulf an indus- 
try which is a major economic force in 
this country. It will also injure an in- 
dustry which is vital to the national se- 
curity. Something must be done to 
avoid this. Keep in mind that domestic 
oil producers have not asked that oil 
imports be completely prohibited, but, 
rather, that they be kept within some 
determinable bounds such as those which 
existed during the years just after World 
War Il. 

Unless something of this nature is 
done soon, we may well see the first of 
a series of events which will ultimately 
result in severe injury to the domestic 
oil industry. This first sympton of dis- 
aster could be the collapse of the indus- 
try’s conservation system. 

The situation in my own State, how- 
ever, is unique in that the aforemen- 


tioned conservation situation is not a key 
factor. Nonetheless, a series of events 
have combined in recent years to dem- 
onstrate that excessive oil imports have 
resulted in a real danger to Pennsylvania 
oil production. Here, in Pennsylvania, is 
where oil imports exert their initial im- 
pact. This is partly due to my State’s 
geographical susceptibility to imports, 
but not completely so. 

The situation of global oil oversupply, 
for example, has had much to do with a 
sharp decline in the volume of exports 
of Pennsylvania lubricating oils, and 
even more serious, has resulted in ap- 
proximately a $2 per barrel drop in prices 
of Penn Grade oils in the last 5 years. 
Thus, the Pennsylvania oil producer is 
placed in a vise, between the inflexible 
forces of restricted markets and sharply 
curtailed prices, and is beaten by the 
hammer of soaring costs. To point this 
up in its true significance, you must first 
realize ‘that all of Pennsylvania’s oil 
production is marginal, stripper-well 
production. ‘This means, in brief, that it 
takes only a little shove in the wrong di- 
rection to cause such wells to become un- 
profitable to operate. In the case of these 
wells, a continuation of excessive oil im- 
ports may very well mean the fatal dif- 
ference between life and death. The re- 
sulting loss, in terms of inhibited discoy- 
ery of additional oul reserves, would be a 
needless blow to our supply of oil for na- 
tional defense. 

Oil is the third-ranking mineral in 
Pennsylvania in terms of value of pro- 
duction. Coal, the most valuable min- 
eral in the State, has also seen its pro- 
duction drastically restricted by oil im- 
ports. When production of 2 of a State’s 
top 3 mineral products is impaired by a 
single force of dubious trustworthiness, 
it is time for citizens of that State to 
become alarmed. 

I am, admittedly, so alarmed. Some 
25 of Pennsylvania’s 67 counties produce 
oil. My State is proud to be the birth- 
place of American oil. As of the first of 
the year, more than $2,300,000,000 worth 
of oil had been produced in the Keystone 
State. In 1953 alone, a total of $45,880,- 
000 worth of crude oil was produced. In 
addition, a total of over $31 million worth 
of natural gas was produced, often as an 
added result of oil production. Nearly 
7,000 people are employed in the produc- 
tion of oil in Pennsylvania. The further 
loss of markets for Pennsylvania oil will 
result in a loss of jobs for many of those 
people. 

Production in recent years has al- 
ready demonstrated a disturbing trend. 
In 1950, for example, Pennsylvania’s 
average daily production was 32,500 
barrels. This had dropped off to 29,300 
barrels by 1953. This production, I 
might add, came from 80,500 wells. It 
is obvious from the fact that the average 
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Pennsylvania well produces three-tenths 
barrels of oil each day that the income 
from such wells is diversified. Compare 
this, if you will, with the fact that the 
average Saudi Arabian well produces 
more than 6,000 barrels per day, and you 
can see why foreign oil poses a real 
threat to the Pennsylvania oil producer. 
It offers a bonanza, by contrast, to the 
rulers of shiekdoms in the Near East. 

As I mentioned a few moments ago, 
Titusville, Pa., is where the oil business, 
as we know it today, was born. The year 
1959 marks the centennial of the dis- 
covery of oil in Pennsylvania. I earnest- 
ly hope that it isn’t celebrated to the 
tune of bleak winds whistling above fer- 
tile but unfulfilled deposits of good Penn- 
sylvia oil. For almost 100 years, Penn- 
sylvania has built up her reserves of oil 
for America’s consumption both in time 
of peace and time of war. Her proved 
reserves of crude oil, as of January 1, 
1954, were more than 111 million bar- 
rels. It is my heartfelt hope that these 
reserves will be developed for the Na- 
tion’s use and not callously sacrificed on 
the altar of the deceptive expedient 
which is offered by overseas oil. 

Yet that may very well happen unless 
something is done soon. Since 1947, the 
oversupply of oil has caused the price of 
a barrel of Penn Grade crude oil to drop 
approximately $2 per barrel. Yet, at the 
same time, the industry’s costs have con- 
tinued to increase. The situation con- 
fronting Pennsylvania oil producers is 
serious. Make no mistake about it. 


It also has some startling paradoxes. 
For example, the loss of export markets 


for Pennsylvania oil was in part accom- 
plished through the buildup of Euro- 
pean refineries, which, in turn, were 
made possible by the use of funds sup- 
plied .by American taxpayers. Having 
paid for the buildup of refineries to 
process Middle Eastern, not American 
crude oil, we now find that foreign oil, 
never satisfied, would like also to take 
over the domestic markets for American 
crude oil. Thus, the recipient of tax 
revenue, rather than the payer of such 
taxes, emerges as the real winner in a 
situation which has few, if any parallels, 
in American history. It is a deplorable 
violation of every rule of equity and jus- 
tice known to man. I, for one, do not 
propose to sit by in resigned acceptance 
of the so-called inevitable. I am not so 
certain that our country is eternally 
committed to a role of turning the other 
cheek for slaps from people whose friend- 
ship is questionable. 

It is easy enough, in peace, to forget 
the role of oil in war. Easy, but not 
wise. It is good to remember that in 
today’s American armed services, with 
all of their hundreds of thousands of 
varied machines, only one lone atomic- 
powered submarine can be fueled with- 
out oil. And even that single subma- 
rine makes generous use of petroleum 
lubricants. 

Oil is vital to our defense. It is hard 
to think of a product more important to 
our national security. 

Oil which cannot be protécted during 
time of war is, however, of no value at 
all. When I hear that we must do this 
or that to protect Middle Eastern oil 
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so we can use it in time of war, I am 
appalled. This oil, at Russia’s very door- 
step, would probably fall in any crisis 
as an easy preg to her vast land armies. 
Aside from the question as to whether 
she could actually use such oil for her 
own armies, it certainly holds little 
promise as a factor in this Nation’s plans 
for defense. 

The military experts of this Nation 
are vocally aware of this vulnerability. 
Gen. Alfred H. Johnson, the Defense 
Department’s top expert on petroleum 
logistics, on December 22, 1953, told Sen- 
ator GEORGE W. MALONE’s Special Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels that “we do not desire to place any 
reliance on any sources outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The general later 
added that he thought that any petro- 
leum used in the Western Hemisphere 
would undoubtedly be Western Hemi- 
sphere petroleum. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of the China Theater during 
World War II, discussing this problem 
before the same committee, commented 
as follows: 

I think it is unsound for a nation to de- 
pend upon sources of raw materials which 
are remote from that nation’s dynamo or 
industrial potential. 


That oil is a vital raw material was 
exemplified during World War II. Its 
importance to armies was graphically 
described by Gen. Carl Spaatz, in the 
February 9 issue of Newsweek magazine, 
when he said: 

Oil is the essential ingredient of modern 
warfare. Even supermodern atomic weap- 
ons amount to nothing unless the means of 
their delivery are fueled with oil, 


It is obvious then that the Nation’s 
military experts feel that adequate sup- 
plies of accessible oil are all-important 
to defense. I have heard no military 
leader say that we could defend supplies 
of oil in the Middle East, for example. 

Yet we continue, as a nation, to be- 
come increasingly reliant on the Trojan 
horse of Mideast oil. It is a policy of 
folly, and one that we must, at all costs, 
reject before it results in irreparable 
harm to the domestic oil-producing in- 
dustry. 

The oil industry itself is well aware of 
such a danger. Through the National 
Petroleum Council, which includes oil 
importers, and is the industry’s national 
advisory group to the Government on 
petroleum, it has specifically expressed 
this awareness. The council’s policy on 
imports is as follows: 

1. The Nation's economic welfare and se- 
curity require a policy on petroleum imports 
which will encourage exploration and devel- 
opment efforts in the domestic industry and 
which will make available a maximum supply 
of domestic oil to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

The availability of petroleum from domes- 
tic fields produced under sound conservation 
practices, together with other pertinent fac- 
tors, provides the means for determining if 
imports are necessary and the extent to 
which imports are desirable to supplement 
our oil supplies on a basis which will be 
sound in terms of the national économy and 
in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
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Imports in excess of our economic need: 
after taking into account domestic Produce 
tion in conformance with good conservation 
practices and within the limits of maximum 
efficient rates of production, will retarg do- 
mestic exploration and development of new 
oil fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry which jis essen. 
tial to the Nation’s economic welfare and 
security. 


Nor is the industry alone in this aware. 
ness, On April 14, 1953, Senator FRANK 
Cartson, of Kansas, addressing the Sen. 
ate on the need for reasonable restric. 
tions on oil imports, had this to say: 

There is nothing in our history that jus. 
tifies aiding others by trading away our 
security. 

If we become reliant on others for our oj 
supply, we must become dependent on Others 
for security. 

7 . - s e 

Steel, operated by men and powered by 
petroleum, constitutes our real defense, 
These are the elements of a successful na. 
tional defense. With petroleum, we can 
fuel planes, destroyers, tanks, submarines, 
and all the other military machines. With. 
out petroleum, we could not even bring our 
men and machines into a posture of defense 
against our enemy. 


Consumers of oil products are prob- 
ably generally indifferent as to the 
peacetime source of crude oil, as long 
as security requirements are met and an 
adequate supply is available at the most 
reasonable price. 

This latter requirement, incidentally, 
has certainly been fulfilled over a period 
of years. A recent comparison shows 
that 1 hour’s average wage will buy 
almost 2% times as much gasoline as it 
would a quarter of a century ago. In 
addition, 2 gallons of today’s gasoline 
will do the work that it took 3 gallons 
to do 25 years ago. There is, beyond 
doubt, at least an adequate supply of 
such gasoline. 

The military is aware of the dangers 
inherent in excessive dependence on for- 
eign oil. The industry is aware of the 
unwisdom of such a policy. Consumers 
are interested primarily in an adequate 
supply of oil at a reasonable price. The 
domestic oil industry has been able to 
accomplish this, 

If this is true as to the military, the 
industry, and the consuming public, why, 
then, do we import more and more oil? 

That, indeed, is the $64 question, and 
one which this Congress should never 
evade. The basic constitutional respon- 
sibility for dealing with world trade lies 
with Congress. 

The delegation of this responsibility to 
the. executive branch was a deplorable 
mistake. It is a mistake which has ex- 
tremely disturbing implications for this 
Iation’s future unless Congress renews 
its proper role. The need for congres- 
sional action on such problems as that 
of oil imports is especially acute. The 
Congress, with responsibility to the elec- 
torate, should see that the wishes of the 
electorate are not forgotten in the rush 
to win friends and influence people all 
over the globe. There, are, after all, 
certain homefront considerations, too. 

I think it was my Colleague, Repre- 
sentative JoHN Jarman, of Oklahoma, 
who said in an address to the House 
recently, something to the effect that 
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our extractive industries are being in- 
jured, while our assembly-line industries 
are being helped, under the administra- 
tion of the present trade-agreements 
program. This is an astute observation, 
and it is certainly a true one in the case 
of the oil industry. 

We often hear an unembarrassed 
clamor on the part of certain produc- 
tion-line industry officials for free trade, 
and for getting dollars overseas. Dol- 
lars overseas for whose products you 
might ask? Why, what these fellows 
really have in mind is that those dollars 
pe sent overseas in return for foreign 
crude oil, or iron ore, or anything else 
but the products which the free traders 
themselves manufacture. If these dol- 
lars get overseas, a lucrative market for 
production-line goods may result. Thus, 
their cry for free trade rings more than 
a little hollow. 

Assembly-line industries can control 
output through manipulation of ma- 
chines and manpower. When they want 
more output, they buy more machines 
or hire more manpower. Thus, in time 
of either peace or war, they can control 
the flow of goods. If markets can be 
created overseas, then such industries 
can increase their peacetime output and, 
perhaps, profit thereby. 

This is a normal and natural desire. 
But when these overseas markets are 
created at the direct expense of extrac- 
tive industries, such as oil, we enter the 
danger zone. For our extractive indus- 
tries are not only vital to our defense, 
but they are also impossible to gear to 
the concepts of the production line. 
This is due to the fact that extractive 
industries are subject to the foibles of 
nature. Reserves of such products cain- 
not always be located on the whim of a 
moment’s notice. 

They are found through continuous 
search in both peace and war. It is 
axiomatic that if it becomes uneconomic 
for an extractive industry to operate in 
peacetime, the industry will not discover 
adequate reserves of products which are 
vital in time of war. 

In such a case, this philosophy of so- 
called free trade might well turn out to 
be the most expensive kind of trade, in 
the interests of national defense, that 
this Nation has ever seen. Yes; free 
trade can be expensive trade. The Con- 
gress would be wise to see that the in- 
terests of national defense are not so 
violated. 

Domestic oil producers have pursued 
all of the other practical alternatives 
of possible solution to the problem pre- 
sented by too much foreign oil. They 
have tried first of all to find adminis- 
trative relief. This is apparently im- 
possible under the trade-agreements 
program. That this alternative failed 
miserably is perhaps best seen from thé 
fact that oil imports rose from 377,000 
barrels per day in 1946 to well over a 
million barrels per day in 1953. The 
administrative route was a disappoint- 
ing dead end, mostly because the State 
Department has called the shots with 
the primary intent of furthering global, 
aS opposed to domestic, objectives. 
These objectives have been rationalized 
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through such reports as that of the 
Randall Commission. 


The domestic oil industry has also 
sought to convince the major Ameri- 
can oil importers of the necessity to di- 
rectly reduce their imports. Only in the 
last month has there been any evidence 
whatsoever on their part of even a rec- 
ognition of the need to cut back. This 
came when some of the importing oil 
companies sliced off a small part of their 
large volume of imports. These cuts, 
when fully implemented, will amount to 
a total of perhaps 50,000 barrels per day. 

When you relate this to the total vol- 
ume of imports, you find that this token 
cutback amounts to perhaps 5 percent of 
that total volume. It can hardly be con- 
tended that a cut of such an amount 
is a real contribution to this problem 
when the industry is capable of turning 
out a million and one-half barrels of oil 
daily more than it now produces. 

For a true indication of the future in- 
tentions of major oil importers, look at 
the testimony of Mr. J. W. Foley, vice 
president of the Texas Co., before the 
aforementioned Malone subcommittee. 
In December 1953, at a time when the 
situation of oversupply was already seri- 
ous, Mr. Foley said, and I quote: 

It is apparent to us that domestic pro- 
duction cannot be increased sufficiently to 
meet * * * ever-increasing derhand. This 
means we will be forced to further supple- 
ment our domestic supplies. 


I might add again at this point that 
the industry’s present capacity to pro- 
duce is a great deal in excess of the de- 
mand for domestic oils and that ever- 
increasing imports are one of the chief 
reasons for this situation. 

The possibilities of voluntary reduc- 
tion are graphically demonstrated by fig- 
ures which show that, by 1953, oil im- 
ports had increased by 179 percent dur- 
ing the postwar period since 1946, while 
domestic production had gone up only 
26 percent. Total oil imports thus have 
increased five times as fast, percentage- 
wise, as domestic oil production in the 
few years following World War II. Yet 
everyone remembers the sunken tankers 
of foreign oil during that war. Every- 
one knows that the atomic-powered sub- 
marine has made dependence on over- 
seas oil for defense more foolhardy than 
ever. 

Thus, administrative alternatives and 
voluntary reductions of oil imports have 
both failed. The domestic oil producer 
has recourse to only one other hope. 
That is the hope that Congress will see 
fit to correct this situation in the inter- 
ests of national security. 

There are good precedents for such 
action. There is now an excise tax, al- 
though now made ineffectual, which was 
passed by Congress in 1932. It was 
emasculated by the aforementioned 
trade-agreements program. Prior to 
that program, in keeping with the de- 
sires of the Congress, the excise tax on 
oil imports resulted in a reduction of 
such imports from about 300,000 barrels 
daily early in 1932, to about 110,000 bar- 
rels daily at the end of that year. The 
Congress thus has established effective 
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precedents in dealing with the oil-im- 
ports problem. 

There may be some who have misgiv- 
ings about what effect a limitation of 
oil imports would have on relationships 
with our allies. In this connection, it 
must be realized that the responsibility 
of industries in world trade should be 
diversified. No one industry should be 
singled out to carry the bulk of the bur- 
den. Nor should trade be a one-way 
affair. I think this was pointed up very 
well by Mr. Russell B. Brown, general 
counsel of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, in a speech on 
January 27, 1954, before the World Trade 
Club of the Cincinnati, Ohio, chamber 
of commerce. Here are some excerpts 
from that address: 

In discussing petroleum imports into the 
United States, we are * * * talking pri- 
marily of four countries, Venezuela, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 
Based on dollar value, these countries ac- 
counted for more than 90 percent of all 
United States petroleum imports during the 
year 1952. 

It is argued that by increasing imports of 
oil, we enlarge our export of other com- 
modities. 

Using the above four countries as an cx- 
ample, we find that petroleum constitutes 
their principal export commodity. 

Since World War II, the dollar value of 
petroleum imports from these four countries 
into the United States has continuously in- 
creased from less than 200 million to more 
than 600 million dollars. 

In contrast, our exports to these countries 
have not shown an increasing trend. From 
1948 to 1952, oil imports into the United 
States from thse 4 countries increased 62 
percent, while our exports to these countries 
on products other than oil actually declined 
5 percent, clearly demonstrating that the 
amount of goods we can sell these countries 
is not directly dependent on the amount 
of oil we can import from them. 

Venezuela alone is receiving over $700,000 
per day more from oil shipments to the 
United States than that nation enjoyed in 
1946. 

The Middle East is receiving about $350,- 
000 per day more than in 1946. This is a 
total postwar contribution of more than 
$1 million each day. 

How much more must the domestic oil 
producer give? 

How much more can he give and survive 
to meet our country’s needs and security? 


To summarize, I would like to point 
out that further injury to an industry 
which supplies over half of the Nation’s 
mineral value will be a severe blow to the 
national economy. Continued excessive 
importation of oil will result in a further 
loss of revenue to Federal, State, and 
local governments. A continuation of a 
policy of favoritism in behalf of assem- 
blyline industries will hurt the Nation’s 
overall raw-material potential. A con- 
tinued high level of oil imports will seri- 
ously threaten a conservation program 
possessing a tradition of success which 
clearly illustrates its value. Too much 
foreign oil will ultimately cause a sub- 
stantial loss of employment in some of 
our major industries. My own State, 
Pennsylvania, will be directly affected. 

All of these threats are real and im- 
mediate. None of them, however, is as 
important as the danger to our struc- 
ture of defense. Without accessible oil, 
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we cannot hope to maintain even the 
pretense of defense. For oil is essential 
to each and every existing machine of 
war. It is the heartbeat of a mechanized 
army. When it stops, the army stops. 

This, then, is a problem for Congress. 
It is a problem with which the Congress 
should deal now, before it is too late. 

At this moment, we risk reliance on oil 
far from our lines of practical defense. 
Unless we do something, and do it soon, 
this reliance may become a reality rather 
than a risk. 

It is up to this body to see that such a 
mistake is avoided. 


Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, June 21, 1954: 

BaNaNa COMPANY 
(By William H. Stringer) 


Whenever a United States journalist inter- 
viewed a Guatemalan official and began to 
talk about the Communist menace there that 
official was likely to shift his ground and say, 
“Ah, but the United Fruit Co.” 

Well, what about the United Fruit Co.? Is 
this constant reference to its alleged plotting 
a diversionary tactic learned from Moscow? 
Or is the company using its vast economic 
power against the best interests of poorly 
organized labor? Is the fruit company good 
for Central America, or is it doing harm 
there? 

Not so many months ago, in point of 
what’s happened since, a group of United 
States publishers and editors including my- 
self were rolling along at a clicking 30 miles 
per hour on a narrow-gage railroad in the 
heart of the United Fruit Co.’s empire. We 
were starting at its plantations in Honduras, 
would later see Costa Rica, would end up in 
Guatemala City. 

The mood was high-spirited, the repartee 
clever, and the theme song of the moment 
was, “Yes, we have seen no bananas”—which 
we hadn't in 2 hours of travel through plan- 
tations growing everything else under the 
hot sun. The previous evening, one pub- 
lisher, a rhythmical gentleman, had taken 
over the drums in a marimba band at the 
La Lima golf club. The local players were 
first given to understand that he was Paul 
Whiteman’s drummer, traveling incognito. I 
do not think they were deceived. 

Did you ever hear a native marimba band, 
which learns all its haunting nrusic by ear, 
play the Third Man Theme at a fast clip, 
under the palms and the starry sky of a little 
club in the far-off nowhereland of a fruit 
company port? It is weird and lovely. One 
thought of O. Henry, the old swashbuckling 
“banana republic” days, and the early moun- 
tain-capital dictators. 

This was different. We were living on 
the 20th-century side of Central America. 
We were seeing controlled, scientifically 
managed agriculture, in vast acreages. We 
were living at guest houses equipped with 
modern plumbing and electric refrigerators. 
And we were riding in a strange kind of 
private car—a half-ton elongated Ford truck 
with flanged wheels. 
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The mestizo driver of the autocar slowed 
his vehicle, blowing his horn. We had passed 
in and out of jungles—which looked too dry 
for jungles, this not being the rainy season— 
and now, as we neared a native clearing, 
there was a cow on the track. A supercargo 
who passed for brakeman reached a long foot 
forward from the front platform and booted 
the bovine off the right of way. 

We rolled on. A crane posed beside an 
irrigation ditch. Hibiscus flamed (proper 
verb for tropic tales) beside a native In- 
dian hut, four shaky walls with a reed 
roof. A goat was asleep in the hot front 
yard. Soon we were approaching a company 
town, with clean, white, wooden houses, a 
vast grassy square, a commissary, and a 
school. 

The natives who lived here and worked 
for the United Fruit Co. were of every pig- 
mentation, from light complexion, prepond- 
erantly Spanish, through Indian bronze to 
Negro black. They were being paid the 
highest wages of any agricultural workers 
in Honduras, and the same applied in Guate- 
mala. No magnificent sum, but twice the 
wages of coffee plantation workers. Not 
many, to be sure, rose to executive rank. 

We inspected the fruit company’s Lance- 
tilla experimental station in the course of our 
journey, mile on mile of plantings of every 
tropically useful wood, fiber, or fruit—teak 
and mahogany saplings, the perfume-base 
Elang Elang, abaca for hemp, varieties of ca- 
cao and coffee and bamboo. Some of these 
could one day become major money crops for 
Central America. That is, if nationalist pride 
permitted. | 

We saw acre on acre of African oil palm, 
whose berry-like fruit is pressed to produce a 
thick oil which becomes cooking fat and soap. 
Finally, we saw miles and miles of banana 
plantations, in Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala, and watched the fat green stems 
being hurried—by railroad, truck, or river- 
jumping conveyor belts—to the waiting spic- 
and-span banana freighters. 

The scope of activities reminded one of the 
big oil company operations in Saudi Arabia. 
This empires runs 400 miles of railroad in 
Honduras alone, repairs its own rolling stock, 
mixes its millions of gallons of tree spray, 
operates schools and hospitals, runs company 
stores, keeps dairy cattle, grows firewood, 
maintains its great white fleet of ships, 
some with tourist accommodations, and has 
its own wireless company. 

A company as big as this could throw its 
weight around dangerously if it wished. But 
it now maintains correct, cooperative, and 
friendly relations with Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Panama. It has just signed a new contract 
with Costa Rica, increasing its income-tax 
contribution to the national treasury. In 
Guatemala there are old grievances, stem- 
ming from the long harsh rule of the former 
Guatemalan dictator, Jorge Ubico. But 
those days are gone forever. 

Guatemala has plenty of opportunities for 
a bright, progressive future. Its rich coastal 
areas can grow boatloads of bananas and 
other tropical products. Outside capital and 
know-how are needed: whole banana planta- 
tions have to be flooded periodically to wipe 
out fungus attacks; the plants have to be 
sprayed and irrigated (miles of pipe are laid 
throughout the flat acres); replanting is nec- 
essary when high winds devastate. Its crops 
need diversification. 

Guatemala is also a tourist’s delight. Its 
capital city, 5,000 exhilarating feet in the 
air on a broad plateau, with two ancient 
volcanoes brooding on the horizon, has a 
climate which is close to that ideal: per- 
petual spring. Its new tourist hotels are 
charming. Its ancient Spanish capital in 
the hills, Antigua, partially wrecked by 
earthquake, is a treasure house of Spanish 
colonial architecture and customs. Its 
Mayan ruins are close at hand. And mar- 
ket day among the Indians at Chichicaste- 
mango has you mingling with the colorful 
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but superstitious crowds of long-lost cen. 
turies. 

Will the ultranationalism of Guatemala 
influenced by Moscow's propaganda, curtajj 
and limit Guatemala’s normal development) 
Obviously if Guatemala wants to oust the 
fruit company, expropriate all foreign firms 
and try to operate without foreign capital 
or advice, that is the prerogative of a free 
country—so long as it pays just compen. 
sation, and so long as it does not become 
@ menace to inter-American security. 

Our traveling editors interviewed Prof, 
José Figueres of Costa Rica (who shortly aft. 
erward became President of that republic), 
Sefior Figueres said no Central American re. 
public wanted anything to do with North 
American carpetbaggers who came down 
there, exploited the country in the interests 
of making a fast buck, and then pulled out, 
But the companies that came to stay, and 
to benefit, or build up the native economies, 
such as Sears, Roebuck or the United Fruit 
Co., he welcomed, providing they behaved 
themselves. 

Is there any question as to which att. 
tude better serves the genuine interests of 
the people—-that of Costa Rica or that of 
Guatemala? 


Arms Budget Inadequate for Needs in 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an article writien 
by John Harriman appearing in the 
Boston Globe of June 21, 1954. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of 
the House of Representatives: “That if 
we err, it is better to err on the side of 
strength than weakness”; also, “the 
Communist mind is the mind of a world 
killer’; also, “the only thing the Com- 
munists respect is what they fear, and 
that is strength and power greater than 
they possess.” 

The article follows: 

Arms BUDGET INADEQUATE FOR NEEDS IN 

CRIsIS 
(By John Harriman) 

Don’t take the administration's military 
budget, just passed by Congress, as the last 
word on armament spending in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

To be sure, this measure will be signed 
by President Eisenhower after minor differ- 
ences between Senate and House versions 
are ironed out in conference. But already 
the military policy which this bill reflects 
is being restudied in the Pentagon and Na- 
tional Security Council. And unless we are 
to trifie with the national security, we are 
bound to see requests for farger appropria- 
tions, probably within the next 12 weeks. 

ARMY CUT BACK FROM 20 TO 17 DIVISIONS 

The administration’s military budget as it 
now stands makes significant reduction in 
our armed strength. 

It cuts total military spending from last 
year by $5,500,000,000, down to about $29,- 
200,000,000 in the Senate version. 

Most of this cut comes out of the Army, 
which is to be pruned back from 20 to 17 
divisions. (An amendment offered by Sen- 
ator KeNNepy to limit the cut to one divi- 
sion was defeated.) 
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The Air Force comes off relatively better, 
ing only $185 million. The Navy gets a 


- e more money than in the current fiscal 


littl 


yout the important thing is to realize the 
background against which these cuts are to 
take place, the fact that we face an unpre- 
dictable destiny in southeast Asia, and are 
currently engaged in the most delicate nego- 
iations in Europe. 

mt ever we have needed military strength 
to back up our diplomatic negotiations, it 
jg now. While to reduce our land forces 
to 17 divisions would seem like nothing but 
an engraved invitation to aggression by the 
Chinese. 

OUR STRENGTH IN COMPARISON WITH RUSSIA'S 

Actually, even at present levels of arma- 
ment expenditure we are losing ground in 
military strength in relation to the Soviet 

nion. 

7 As against our 20 divisions (and proposed 
17 divisions), the Soviet Union can muster 
92 divisions in East Germany alone. Total 
Russian strength is 175 divisions, 65 of which 
are armored. And this force is backed up 
py 85 satellite divisions, not, of course, in- 
cluding the Chinese. 

Russia has 20,000 planes ready to go com- 
pared to our 10,000. Annual production is 
usually put at 5,000 in the Soviet Union, 
against 6,000 here. 

Purthermore, Russia’s air arm is almost 
entirely jet, including a new four-jet inter- 
continental bomber capable of round-trip 
flights to the United States. Russia has 
also the world’s largest submarine fleet, and 
her guided-missile program is said to equal 
our own. 

In H-bomb development we are said to 
be only about 1 year ahead. 

And all of this, of course, does not take 
into account the growing power of China. 

In a world in which peace seems increas- 
ingly dependent on a balance of power, it 
is inconceivable that we shall sit tight on 
this new military budget, and watch the 
scales of strength tip more and more in 
favor of our antagonists. So count on 
further requests for military appropriations, 
probably before the present Congress ad- 
journs. 





The Ohio Society Sons of the American 
Revolution Answer Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, my long- 
time friend, Mr. Charles A. Jones, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has sent me the result 
of what I think is a very interesting poll. 
Mr. Jones for years was the administra- 
tive assisant to a distinguished Ohio 
United States Senator, and while serving 
in that capacity he showed remarkable 
talent in keeping in touch with public 
opinion. 

Mr. Jones says that the Ohio Society 
Sons of the American Revolution tried 
an experiment during the past few 
months. Early in January the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas A. Calhoun, of Dayton, 
mailed to each member a questionnaire 
dealing with pertinent public questions. 
This questionnaire was designed to avoid 
any partisan basis. 

A 43 percent return was received on 
the 1,400 questionnaires sent out. The 
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general protection of things American is 
evidenced in the answers to many of the 
questions. 


Regardless of the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Society Sons of the 
American Revolution on any of the 
specific questions in the three generul 
areas, the majority of the members, 51.3 
percent, held favorable opinions toward 
the present Republican administration 
in Washington. Only 3 percent were op- 
posed without qualification to the 
policies and action of the present na- 
tional administration; 15 percent were of 
the opinion that the present administra- 
tion had served an insufficient length of 
time to overtly criticize the administra- 
tive function; 14.1 percent were of the 
opinion that more diligent work was 
needed by the administration; 2.4 per- 
cent indicated that the motivations of 
the present Federal governing unit was 
based on pure politics, and only a very 
few members, 0.9 percent, thought the 
New Deal influences of the previous ad- 
ministration were evidenced in the 
attitude and actions of the current Re- 
publican administration. 


The thinking of the Ohio society on 
this particular question is-basically the 
same regardless of the area of environ- 
ment. The opinions expressed were in 
fundamental agreement whether the 
member lived in a small town or metro- 
politan area within the State of Ohio or 
outside the environs of the State. 


Comments on the activities of the present 
administration in Washington 


[Expressed in percentages] 





to’ 
Metropolitan areas... 
Out of State.......... 








In the more specific and delimited area 
of questioning on internationalism, al- 
most three-fourths—70.1 percent—of the 
members were emphatic in the belief 
that the United States should main- 
tain membership in the United Nations. 
However, the members were not as firm- 
ly convinced that the United States 
should continue to supply direct, tangi- 
ble economic aid to the members of the 
U.N. The members were about evenly 
divided in favor—38.3 percent—and op- 
posed—35.6 percent—to economic aid to 
foreign countries. 

Do you believe the United States should 
remain in the United Nations? 





Small towns_........-. 2.2 13.4 
Metropolitan areas... 12.8 10.4 
Out of State.......... 21.4 7.2 


ald? 
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Do you favor continued foreign military 
ald? 











Ohio Yes No | Qualified 
Small towns_........- 47.8 25.7 26.5 
Metropolitan areas... 52.3 23.9 23.8 
Out of State........_- 47.8 25.7 26. 5 








The internal security of the United 
States is a subject of great concern to 
all citizens of the country and even more 
pertinent to the members of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. The cur- 
rent issue of subversive infiltration into 
the governmental and defense function 
tends to make questions concerning this 
issue more pronounced in importance. 
The importance and interest of this area 
of questioning is indicated by the fact 
that more of the members answered the 
questions pertaining to national security 
than any other group of questions on the 
survey. 93.8 percent of the members 
favored the investigations by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 


Do you favor the Un-American Activities 
Committee investigations? 











Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns__.......- 95.6 2.6 1.8 
Metropolitan areas-_- 04.4 2.7 29 
Out of State.......... 96.6 DE lrencccewesce 


On the question of taxation the re- 
plies are as follows: 

The question: 

Do you believe we should cut taxes first 
and balance the budget later? 


The replies: 





Yes No Qualified 
47.5 45.5 7.0 
35. 6 58.5 5.9 
28.6, 60.7 10.7 


Would you approve higher Federal taxes if 
needed to balance the budget? 





On the question of economic assistance 
to the farmer through the price support 
program, over one-half, 53.3 percent of 
the members were directly opposed to 
this type of program. However, over 
one-third, 33.6 percent, did favor price 
maintenance for products from the farm. 

Do you favor farm price supports? 














Ohio Yes. No | Qualified 
Small towns.....-.--.- 37.0 52.9 s 1 

litan areas... 34.0 52.4 3.6 
Out of 23.6 6.0 16.4 


Out of State.........- 





On Government assistance through 
social-security programs, 55.9 percent 
advocated a more inclusive type of cover- 
age than the present program which 
excludes farmers and professional work- 
ers, 30.4 percent indicated acceptance of 
the present type of security benefits and 
saw no need for change. 
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Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered? 


Ohio 


| Yes No | uatinea 


16.2 
11.7 
21.8 


| 
Small towns___....-- 
Metropolitan areas _ -. 
Out of State 


30.6 
14.6 


Two other questions were asked of 
the Ohio society members which present 
problems of classification in the three 
general groups, enumerated previously. 
These questions are of national and in- 
ternational importance. The outgrowth 
of such legislation affects our relations 
with the rest of the world and our in- 
ternal security. The member opinion 
was sought on the controversial Bricker 
amendment and the McCarran-Walters 
Immigration Act. A majority of the 
members favored the proposed Bricker 
amendment 86.6 percent to 11.1 percent, 
which is designed to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of American citizens. 

On the McCarran-Walters Act, 74.8 
percent of the members polled opposed a 
more liberal admission of immigrants 
and only 16.2 percent favor any changes 
in the restrictive nature of the Immigra- 
tion Act. 


He Should Be Admiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr..HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of June 22, 1954: 

He SHovuLD BE ADMIRAL 


Most of us still think of the world as we 
saw it first in the classroom—laid out in a 
line, North America, the Atlantic, Europe, 
Asia, the Pacific. We hardly think of the 
white space at the north as being anything 
at all. 

But the men in the Pentagon and the 
Kremlin see a different world. They look at 
a polar-projection map, the map of the air 
age, and see the might of both East and 
West concentrated in a small circle around 
the Arctic. They see a comparatively few 
air miles instead of many ocean miles sepa- 
rating continents. 

The Arctic will almost certainly be a major 
battleground in another war. We have offi- 
cially recognized that, putting our air de- 
fenses first in the Arctic, giving highest 
priority to bases at Thule in north Green- 
land and elsewhere. 

Yet we have few men who really know 
the top of the world and we have not paid 
proper honor to those who have taught us 
what we know. The Air Force’s Bernt Bal- 
chen is still a colonel buried in a Pentagon 
office although the Air Force, day in and day 
out, depends in large part on work he has 
done. 

One of the few men who have taught us 
about the Arctic is New England’s own Don- 
aid B. MacMillan, 80 years old this Septem- 
ber, who will leave on his 30th trip to the 
Arctic Saturday. 

His ship will be filled with scientists who 
will bring back another load of informa- 
tion—facts which will be of vital importance 
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to all services as they plan to defend the 
free world in an air age. 

In the past his knowledge—and the knowl- 
edge of the hundreds of young men he has 
either taken to the north or inspired to 
study the Arctic—has served our country 
well in many levels. 

He himself wrote an Eskimo dictionary 
which was distributed to our servicemen in 
the north. During the last war he served 
in the Navy and was influential in many 
ways. For example, his command took 10,000 
aerial photographs of Labrador, Baffin Land 
and Greenland coast. He worked on Arctic 
fighting plans and helped choose sites for 
eventual bases. 

As a scientist, a military man, a citizen, 
a teacher and as one of the last great ex- 
plorers he deserves every honor the Nation 
can give him. Senator PaYNe, of Maine, 
with the support of other Senators includ- 
ing SALTONSTALL, KENNEDY, and BrIDGEs, has 
a bill to make Donald MacMillan a rear 
admiral. Maine’s Representative HaLe has 
a similar bill in the House. 

There is no title which can reward “Dan” 
MacMillan properly for what he has done 
for his country and for the free world. An 
admiral in every sense except name, he 
should be so recognized as he once more sails 
north to push forward the borders of man’s 
knowledge. 


Illegal Entrants Going Home, Officers 
Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we recently passed a wetback 
control bill aimed at making possible a 
more workable system for employing 
legal Mexican agricultural workers in 
this country. ‘There was considerable 
opposition to such legislation, which 
stated that our action would do little to 
help control this admittedly deplorable 
situation, whereby thousands of illegal 
aliens were coming into this country in 
search of work. ‘Those of us who live 
along the Mexican border are pleased to 
note that the vast majority of farmers 
have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to hire legal workers, and have thus 
helped to dry up the conditions that 
made this influx possible. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following news item 
from the San Diego Union of June 17, 
1954: 

ILLEGAL ENTRANTS GOING HOME, OFFICERS 
BELIEVE—ONLY 400 CapTrurep First Day IN 
CouNTY; IMPERIAL GEtTs 880 
Six hundred United States border patrol 

officers yesterday started an intensive drive 

to round up wetbacks in San Diego and Im- 

perial Counties but found most illegal en- 

trants had already fled the area. 

Officers in charge of the operation which 
will spread later to other parts of the State, 
said a majority of wetbacks had apparently 
returned to Mexico or moved on to other 
parts of California during the much-publi- 
cized 7-day period of grace. 

FOUR HUNDRED APPREHENDED 

In San Diego County, 200 border patrol- 
men fanned out in squad car, jeep, airplane 
and on horseback but by nightfall had appre- 
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hended only 400 wetbacks. A norma] 
haul is 700. 

In Imperial County, 375 inspectors sear, 
the El Centro border-patrol area but roy 
up only 880 aliens, far below a norma 
haul of 1,800. 

“The illegals sure took head” commenteq 
Herman Landon, Immigration and Naturali. 
zation Service district director, who was in 
El Centro to supervise the roundup. “Tye 
scattered in every direction.” J 


DRIVE TO CONTINUE 


Landon estimated that the all-out drive 
would continue in Imperial and San Diego 
Counties for about a week. Then the adqi. 
tional patrolmen, who were brought here 
from throughout the country, will move to 
northern sections of the State to continue 
the roundup. 

Ranches and industries are key targets in 
the drive. Flying squads of patrolmen con- 
verged on hotels in Coronado and San Diego 
which have frequently employed aliens as 
busboys and other types of labor. But Only 
a handful were found. 7 

Seven planes flew over desolate mountain 
and desert terrain to spot wetbacks for radio. 
equipped jeeps and patrolmen on horseback. 
Uniformed patrolmen began a systematic 
check of ranches and farms in the area, 


LARGEST ATTEMPTED 


Justice Department officials, who ordereq 
the mass roundup, said it was the largest 
ever attempted in California. 

Landon estimated that about 2,000 wet. 
backs would be rounded up in southern Cali- 
fornia during the day, compared with 2.059 
on Wednesday, the day before the drive 
started. 

He said about 1,000 aliens a day will be 
transported to Nogales. From there they 
will be deported by train to the interior of 
Mexico. 


day's 


cheq 
nded 
1 day’s 


SUPPLY AMPLE 


Landon said ample quantities of Mexican 
contract labor is available at Mexicali to 
meet the needs of California growers. 

Harlan Carter, border patrol chief in 
Washington, was in El Centro coordinating 
the drive there. Although most of the addi- 
tional patrolmen will move north within a 
week, he said, “we intend to keep enough 
patrolmen here to keep the area clean.” 

Joseph L. Van Orshoven is in charge of the 
roundup in San Diego County. His sector 
also includes part of Riverside County. 

AREAS INCLUDED 

The Coachella Valley and Yuma areas are 
included in the El Centro sector. Landon 
said the patrol was checking 265 miles of 
border between San Diego and the Arizona 
line. 

In June of 1951 the Government resorted 
to a wetback airlift in an attempt to dis- 
courage aliens from flocking across the bor- 
der. Wet backs were flown from the Im- 
perial Valley to Guadalajara, 1,100 miles 
south of the border, but the experiment was 
soon abandoned. 


Statement of Principle Made by Hon. 
Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I have announced my candidacy 
for renomination and election to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket, I want 
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to take this opportunity to make a brief 
put formal statement as to principles, 
which is as follows: 

In my judgment, the American peo- 
ple voted for a change in 1952. I re- 
garded my own reelection to Congress as 
a mandate to help give them that change. 
J have worked toward that end. 

Insofar as I have felt that the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration con- 
tributed to this much-needed change, 
1 have supported them—and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I have supported the administration 
economy measures and tax program as 
the basis of sound national prosperity. 
I have supported administration efforts 
to strengthen American military de- 
fenses, particularly through airpower 
and improved weapons. I have sup- 
ported and voted for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, which, under President 
Fisenhower’s leadership, has finally be- 
come an assured reality. I have sup- 
ported any move which gave promise 
of a firmer and more realistic foreign 
policy and have especially commended 
the President’s pledge to recognize the 
congressional authority to declare war. 

On the other hand, insofar as I have 
felt that administration policies have 
failed to accomplish the much-needed 
change or have continued the discredited 
Truman-Acheson foreign program, I 
have opposed those policies and will con- 
tinue to do so. What I believed to be 
wrong in 1952, I still believe to be wrong 
in 1954. 5 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, the giveaway of American re- 
sources, tax funds, and manpower to 
unreliable, fair-weather allies who seek 
continued handouts from Uncle Sam but 
direct their policy of appeasement only 
to America’s enemies. 

I have supported, insofar as opportu- 
nity has afforded—and will continue to 
support—the Bricker amendment. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to have 
a constitutional guaranty that the Con- 
stitution cannot be nullified by treaty 
provisions or executive agreements. 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, subjecting American servicemen 
to the courts and judicial processes of 
foreign countries, where rights guaran- 
teed all Americans by the Constitution 
are jeopardized or destroyed. 

I have supported, and will continue to 
support, congressional investigations of 
Communist subversion and infiltration. 
Whatever improvements may be possible 
in such investigative procedures should 
be made. These Congressional investi- 
gations are the one safeguard available 
against Executive indifference to this 
Communist peril and the one principal 
means of public knowledge and under- 
standing of this threat. 


We all recognize agriculture as being 
basic. The prosperity of the entire Na- 
tion is dependent upon it, and that 
dairying comprises. an important seg- 
ment of agriculture. I firmly believe 
that dairy products should be supported 
under the same system as basic com- 
Modities. In the next few weeks we will 
know definitely the manner in which 
dairying and associated activities will be 
handled by the Congress, 
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It is necessary for the prosperity of 
the Nation that labor-management rela- 
tions shall be harmonious in that each 
should recognize the rights of the other. 
I have always worked toward that end. 

My office has always rendered service 
to the public of this district without re- 
gard to their political affiliations. That 
policy will be continued. 


‘ 





Resolutions Adopted at the 65th Annual 
Convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CoNnGrRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include a portion of some reso- 
lutions adopted at the 65th annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association at Chadron, Nebr., June 10 
to 12, 1954. Attached are the resolu- 
tions which I commend to my colleagues 
for their reading: 

STATEMENT OF PoLicy 


We, your committee on resolutions, believe 
it appropriate to call attention again to the 
Policies, objectives, and beliefs of this as- 
sociation. 

The object of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association shall be to promote unity of 
purpose of cattlemen; to foster and to pro- 
tect the interest of all cattle breeders 
and producers of the State of Nebraska; to 
seek to improve the general merit, and ex- 
tend the favorable reputation of Nebraska 
cattle; and do all things necessary to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the industry. 

This committee desires to reaffirm these 
purposes and objectives of this association 
and that it will continue to be its aim to 
vigorously promote this interest and welfare 
of Nebraska cattlemen. 

It has been through the organized efforts 
of the members of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association that the promotion and pro- 
tection of the livestock interests have been 
achieved. 

Thus, we summon all Nebraska cattlemen 
to become members of the association and to 
be more closely united to safeguard and to 
further their industry, always keeping in 
mind the general welfare and prosperity of 
our State. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND OFFICERS 


Be it hereby resolved, That all of the acts 
and proceedings of the executive council 
and the officers of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association since the last annual meet- 
ing on June 11, 12, 13, 1953, in Omaha, Nebr., 
as set forth in the respective minutes of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association in 
furtherance thereof, be and the same hereby 
are fully ratified, approved, and confirmed. 


BUY AMERICAN 


Whereas the appropriation for the armed 
services for several years carried a Buy Amer- 
ican provision, which resulted in large pur- 
chases of beef for the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the freetraders are now attacking 
this provision: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continuation 
of this program in order to continue this 
outlet for beef. 
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NATIONAL LIVESTOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is carrying on an extensive program 
of research for the purpose of expanding the 
nutritional knowledge of meat and is con- 
ducting extensive merchandising and meat 
cookery programs, and is performing many 
educational and promotional activities that 
place meat as the most important food in a 
well-balanced diet; and 

Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is doing a very constructive service to 
our industry and is dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions of livestock producers, 
feeders, and packers for its financial support: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association fully endorse the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BEEF PROMOTION 


Whereas there is a well-recognized need 
for more intensive promotion of beef and a 
broader public relations campaign, for more 
intensive research in the field of marketing 
and for the developing of new uses for beef 
and its byproducts; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has appointed a market- 
ing committee to head up their beef promo- 
tion program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the American 
National Cattlemen's Association for their 
leadership in beef promotion and urge our 
members to cooperate in it. 

NATIONAL LIVESTOCK TAX COMMITTEE 

Whereas the work of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee relating to the prob- 
lems of capital gains allowance on the sale 
of breeding stock has been most important, 
effective and in the interest of our industry: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow+ 
ers Association do particularly commend and 
thank the National Livestock Tax Committee 
for its effort and congratulate the said com- 
mittee and express our hope that the com- 
mittee will continue its good work in all tax 
matters of national importance, affecting 
our industry, with continuing success. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


Whereas the American Meat Institute has 
carried on a broad advertising campaign 
which reaches millions of American consum-~- 
ers through foremost publications and na- 
tional radio program, stressing the impor- 
tance of the producer in contributing to the 
health and economy of the Nation in meat 
production; and 

Whereas this advertising Is a benefit to 
every producer and feeder in the meat- 
animal industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association expresses its thanks and 
appreciation for this advertising. 

WORLD TRADE 

Whereas it is vital, not only to the United 
States but to the whole world, that the 
United States economy be maintained at its 
strongest during these times of world unrest; 
and 

Whereas the country cannot compete with 
the products of low-paid foreign labor: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we restate our position that 
the promotion of world trade must not en- 
danger the standards of the American work- 
ingman, American industry, or American 
agriculture, but must be done within the 
area of protection for these groups. 

ECONOMY 


Whereas the United States has for 2 num- 
ber of years been making large appropria- 
tions. for defense purposes and for foreign 
aid of various kinds; and 

Whereas it now appears that many billions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ money 
has been squandered on joreign aid; and 
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Whereas the present administration has 
promised the American people that it would 
reduce taxes and balance the budget: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
scrutinize all appropriations for foreign aid 
with the view of eliminating many billions 
of dollars as gifts and handouts to countries 
now able to provide for and protect them- 
selves, Only through the elimination of 
such gifts and handouts can our expendi- 
tures be reduced, our budget balanced, and 
the solvency of the Republic maintained. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation has traditionally opposed Govern- 
ment controls and subsidies; and 

Whereas it is economically unsound for 
the Government to maintain support prices 
on any agricultural commodities that will 
guarantee the producer of that commodity a 
profit, thereby creating a surplus: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to reestablish a 
sound agricultural economy as a long-range 
program, we recommend immediate action 
by the Congress to amend the present law 
to provide for flexible price supports on 
agricultural commodities to be determined 
annually by the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore the crops are planted. 

GOVERNMENT BEEF BUYING 


Whereas the Government's beef buying 
program, which came to a close after pur- 
chases of about 250 million pounds of beef, 
representing about 860,000 of the lower-grade 
beef animals, has been of great value to the 
cattle industry in bolstering sagging cattle 
prices; and 

Whereas this program is not at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer because purchases were 
made (1) with section 32 funds derived from 
import duties on cattle, beef, and beef prod- 
ucts and (2) with a small percentage of 
foreign-aid funds already voted; and 

Whereas most of the purchases under this 
program have been for school lunches and 
the remainder for foreign aid. We believe 
the public benefits by the school-lunch pro- 
gram and that it is better to send beef than 
dollars to needy foreign nations: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That in conducting the program 
this year, the Department of Agriculture 
should plan purchases to coincide with an- 
ticipated major runs of cows and grass beef 
to market and should contract for a future 
limited delivery date on a market-cost plus 
basis. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Whereas the administration has presented 
a plan to Congress, which, if enacted into 
law, will make ranchers and farmers subject 
to the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas we believe such legislation to be 
unnecessary and not desired by self-em- 
ployed farmers and ranchers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association, in con- 
vention assembled, are opposed to any such 
amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and that they con- 
sider it a request to do everything in their 
power to defeat such proposal or any similar 
plan. 


SENATE BILL 3504 


Whereas section 317 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, does not 
give adequate opportunity to inspect for 
brands on cattle shipped into Nebraska from 
other States; and 

Whereas Senate bill 3504 as introduced by 
Senator Bowrine on May 24, 1954, will make 
for better administration of the law and per- 
mit better inspection: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this association go on rec- 
ord as favoring the passage of Senate bill 
3504; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed 
to write the Members of Congress from Ne- 
braska urging them to get every possible 
support on the bill. 


DISEASE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Whereas livestock and livestock products 
account for from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of Nebraska’s farm and ranch income; and 

Whereas animal diseases are becoming & 
greater problem every year, and losses suf- 
fered therefrom are especially of economic 
importance in this time of lower prices; and 

Whereas we feel our present research is not 
keeping up with livestock diseases: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our legislative committee 
and executive council take whatever action 
they deem necessary to correct this situation, 
and to work with our legislature and other 
State agencies to vigorously further a better 
and more complete animal disease research 
program, 





High, Fixed Price Supports Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of June 21, 1954: 

Hron, Freep Price Supports DANGEROUS 


When man subsisted primarily on leaves 
and roots, the appendix performed a neces- 
sary digestive function. Now it can be a 
menace. 

During World War II when the United 
States was supplying food to more than half 
the world, high, rigid farm-price supports 
were required to stimulate the necessary 
farm production. Now, however, wartime 
farm-production stimulants endanger the 
health of the national economy. 

An idea of just how dangerous they are 
can be had from President Eisenhower's re- 
cent statement that the Government is 
spending $30,000 an hour—every hour—Just 
to store agricultural surpluses. 

There are many aspects of price supports 
which are glossed over by the articulate 
spokesmen for the farmer who, headquar- 
tered in Washington offices, seek to pressure 
Congress and mold public opinion. 

One neglected aspect is that rigid price 
supports affect crops which constitute only 
23 percent of the farmers’ income. Only 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts enjoy 90 percent parity support. 

Another fact which we do not hear 
Charles Brannan, and other New and Fair 
Dealers, mention is that the present fixed 
supports encourage farmers to produce crops 
for which their land is not suited. 

Here is economic waste. Its industrial 
counterpart would exist if all the machine 
shops which mushroomed up to satisfy the 
Government’s need for war materiel, still 
continued to produce the same old parts. 

President Eisenhower and Ezra Benson 
know the facts of farm economics—that a 
lot of small producers must sell to a rela- 
tively small number of buyers; that the pro- 
duction cycle is long and resists adjustment; 
that weather exerts great influence, 
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Because they know these things, they want 
price supports for farmers. They want flex. 
ible supports to permit prices to be adjusteq 
to the realities. They want farmers to Pros 
duce for the consumers, not the Government 
The present program cost the Government, 
$2.8 billion during the last 12 months. |, it 
any wonder that the President thinks it’s 
time for a change? 





The Crisis in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following testimony on behalf of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
in support of H. R. 9430, presented by 
Mr. John W. Edelman, Washington rep. 
resentative of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 


Textile is again a sick industry. 

For a long and weary stretch of years dat- 
ing back into the twenties and all the way 
up to the postwar period—that is right after 
World War II—the textile industry was one 
of the Nation’s most serious social and eco- 
nomic problem areas. 

Therefore, we say the present Illness in 
textiles is a recurrence of a malady whose 
causes are basically very much the same as 
those which caused the earlier ailments of 
this important and basic industry. As was 
pointed out so clearly by the New York Times 
in its editorial of June 7, a general revival 
of business prosperity would not of itself 
insure any substantial measure of recovery 
for the textile industry. 

Congress and the administration must se- 
riously grapple with this overall problem of 
economic maladjustment in the textile in- 
dustry. This will involve legislative and 
executive action in several different fields. 

One immediately urgent and necessary ac- 
tion by the Congress for the relief of the 
unemployed textile workers, and to help the 
very considerable areas of our economy where 
textile plants are located, is the substantial 
improvement and standardization of our un- 
employment-compensation laws. 

As one of the principal affiliates of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Textile Workers Union of America strongly 
supports and urges enactment of H. R. 9430, 
introduced by Representative Aime J. Foranp 
and by almost 90 other Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

This union advocates passage of H. R. 9430 
both as a very necessary prop for our total 
economy during this period of mounting un- 
employment and as a long-delayed measure 
of social justice. In addition, we point out 
that there would be a very special value to 
the roughly 1 million textile workers scat- 
tered in some 30 States who have been suf- 
fering in varying degrees, depending on the 
particular branch of the industry, from 4 
steadily contracting demand for the products 
which their plants manufacture. 

It is not appropriate in this statement to 
attempt to set forth in any detail the whole 
range of the problems of the textile industry. 
We merely refer to certain aspects of these 
difficulties which illustrate the need for 
prompt improvement both of the average 
amount of unemployment benefits and on 
increase in the number of weeks which the 
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unemployed worker may be paid these bene- 


— instance, one important branch of the 
textiles is suffering critically and simulta- 
neously from & contraction in the demand 
for its products plus the institution of sweep- 
ing technological changes which drastically 
reduce the number of employees needed to 
roduce a given volume of goods. 

We call the attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the situation in the 
rayon section of our industry. 

In Cumberland, Md., we have a synthetic- 
fiber plant which when first established prob- 
ably employed a greater number of men and 
women in one location than in any other 
mill of its kind in the country. Five years 
ago this establishment employed a force of 
8,000. Today, after new processes have been 
installed the plant can produce as much, if 
not more, than it did 5 years ago with a work 
force of 4,000, or half of the number em- 
ployed before the most recent technical 
changes were made. 

This further point should be made about 
the Cumberland plant. Because of the wide- 
spread slum in demand for acetate fibers, 
this mill has been obliged to curtail its op- 
eration and the number of people who are 
today actually working is not more than 
1,400 persons. 

Four years ago, when the first drastic lay- 
off occurred’ in Cumberland, the Textile 
Workers Union of America interested prac- 
tically all of the appropriate agencies of 
government in making an extensive study 
of this particular area with a view to devel- 
oping alternative types of employment. The 
city of Cumberland, the county of Allegheny, 
and the Free State of Maryland, all coop- 
erated in that study, as did the local busi- 
ness community and the entire body of 
organized labor. The most diligent efforts 
have been expended on this problem. No 
substantial ameliorative measures have re- 
sulted from all this study and effort, and 
today Cumberland is probably even worse off 
than before the first major layoffs occurred. 

In Marcus Hook, Pa., the American Viscose 
Corp. is in the process of permanently and 
completely closing down its plant, owing to 
the precipitate drop in demand, which has 
overtaken the acetate section of the syn- 
thetics industry. This big mill in Marcus 
Hook was the original plant in the chain now 
operated by the Viscose Corp. For some time 
now, this unit has been working on with a 
reduced force, but even at that, the number 
of people who @ill be thrown out of jobs 
permanently at this point is about 1,400. 

Mr. Wesley W. Cook, director of the syn- 
thetic division of the Textile Workers Union 
of America estimates that nationwide the 
mills making the acetate type of fiber are 
operating at less than 35 percent of normal 
capacity. 

At this point, in our testimony, we wish 
to quote from a report made by the officers 
and executive council of the Textile Workers 
Union of America to its recent eighth bien- 
nial convention. This report is entitled 
“Depression in Textiles: A Warning to Amer- 
ica.” Herewith, we reproduce pertinent por- 
tions of this analysis: 

“Although the American economy as a 
whole operated in high gear through the 
first three quarters of the last 2 years, the 
textile industry did not. The Nation's out- 
put broke all records as tremendous plant 
improvement and expansion programs were 
completed; more people were employed than 
ever before, and consumer income reached 
new peaks. Yet the textile industry was un- 
able to sustain the level of activity it had 
Teached in the first quarter of 1951, when 
it was producing at an annual rate of 14.8 
billion yards of cotton, synthetic, and wool 
woven fabrics. ; 

“Textile production declined in the second 
quarter of 1952 to 78 percent of the first 
quarter's volume, Man-hours of work 


shrunk almost as much though employment 


. 
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drgpped only 12 percent, since about half 
the adjustment came through reduction in 
hours. There was a pickup at the end of 
1952 which touched its height in the first 
half of 1953, when production reached 90 
percent of the first quarter of 1951. The 
rise in man-hours was only slightly less and 
employment was at about 93 percent of the 
1951 level. But the recovery faltered and 
production declined through the last half 
of 1953 to 80 percent of the 1951 first quarter. 
By the end of 1953 employment had dropped 
more than total man-hours; employment was 
about 4 percent below the second quarter of 
1952 but man-hours were about equal. The 
overall contraction in production, accom- 
panied by many mill closings, has therefore 
begun to reflect itself sharply in complete 
liquidation of textile mill jobs.” 


INDUSTRY DID NOT SHARE IN GROWTH OF 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


“Thus the textile industry was operating 
at a low level at a time when output in other 
major industries was slowed only by mate- 
rial shortages or other production bottle- 
necks. In addition, the textile industry had 
failed to share equally in the growth of con- 
sumer demand stemming from the high 
level of economic prosperity. From 1939 
through 1953 our physical national product 
doubled and the consumer actually enjoyed 
70 percent more in services and goods, but 
the increase in textile yardage was only 
about 30 percent, 

“While the total number of workers ac- 
tually employed in the Nation rose from 45.8 
million in 1939 to 62 million in 1953—an in- 
crease of 35 percent—the number actually 
employed in the textile industry dropped by 
3 percent, with workers averaging less than 
40 hours a week. 

“As in the 1920’s the textile industry was 
sick while the rest of the economy flour- 
ished. Government, management, and the 
public, unfortunately, remained oblivious 
to the fact that this was a harbinger of more 
far-reaching economic difficulties. 


Production of broad-woven fabrics 
{In million of linear yards] 











Total 
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1953: 
Ist quarter....... 2, 612 ad 85) 3,321| 13, 284 
2d quarter....... 2,616) 622 93) 3,331) 12, 324 
3d quarter___....} 2, 414 577) 84) 3,075) 12,330 
4th quarter ?..... 2, 400 on 


" 3, - 12, 040 





1 Per quarter—based on production in 4th quarter of 


1950 and Ist quarter of 1951. 

2 Estimated. 

“As a result, civilian per capita consump- 
tion of textiles (in terms of fibers) is only 
36 pounds in the postwar years in com- 
parison with 29 pounds before the war—a 
rise of 24 percent when compared with the 
50 percent rise in real per capital disposable 
income. 

“The heavy burden of consumer debt has 
also had a restrictive effect on -textile con- 
sumption. Mortgages make first claim on 
the income of the more than 7 million 
families who have bought their own homes 
since the war. Between the end of 1945 and 
1953, the amount of mortgage debt outstand- 
ing on 1- to 4-family houses rose from $18}, 
billion to $65 billion. 

“Other types of consumer debt have also 
dampened current expenditures. Consumer 
credit outstanding has soared in the last few 
years as more and more people have used 
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this means to purchase automobiles, fur- 
niture, television sets, and household ap- 
pliances. Total consumer credit rose from 
$5.7 billion at the end of 1945 to $28.9 billion 
at the end of 1953; automobiles alone 
account for $11 billion of this total. 

“Thus there is a total consumer-home- 
owner debt of nearly $95 billion, which takes 
a big bite out of consumers’ current income. 
This reduces ccnsumer expenditures for 
items which can be postponed, with apparel 
one of the chief victims. The proportion of 
the consumer's dollar spent on apparel has 
declined steadily since the war.” 


Apparel expenditures as a percent of total 
consumer expenditures 


Mi siaisitce Minnis sartamndeectiricisaindmuteiniath 10. 4 
gg) EES es See ee Le 9.6 
a ibis cess pcsicneninien daemencipibthicoteemaiangeidita tite 9.5 
Ea pieawnninanwn snpeimsiinnineniCs 8.8 
Pi iniitlisdiaita Sprinctigi nip eeitltingahiouretirteaibions des tia 8.0 
chit icinctenncnegeniesteniaitstticapaiwaieieamamniiod 8.0 
ban tiitnawintenacioninilsteenininnntaininadand 7.8 
Gri cecinninntadianus in cuiabiadlan ms ammiemeiatpenat 7.3 


“For the last 4 years, the proportion spent 
On apparel has been below the prewar level 
(8.6 percent in 1939) .” 


DISILLUSIONMENT WITH NEW FIBER 


“The last 3 years have witnessed a series 
of aggressive advertising campaigns to pro- 
mote new textile fibers like orlon, dacron, 
acrilan and dynel. However, great irres- 
ponsibility has marked the launching of 
these new products as ‘miracle fibers.’ Con- 
sumers found the claims for these synthetics 
to be exaggerated. Moreover, many spinning 
mills lacked proper equipment or know-how 
to process the new fibers, and often resorted 
to shortcuts which resulted in inferior yarn 
and fabric. 


“The widespread disillusionment of con- 
sumers hurt the market for these new fibers. 
Also creating confusion was the multitude 
of different blends of natural and synthetic 
fibers, generally marketed without reporting 
the proportion of each fiber or the special 
advantages offered. Nevertheless, the bulk- 
ing quality which enables the new fibers to 
be used as a wool substitute or for blends, 
plus their superior crease-resistance and 
launderability, makes them a formidable 
threat to the older fibers.” 


COTTON HAS RECOVERED PART OF THE MARKET 
PREVIOUSLY LOST TO RAYON 


“Spinners and weavers of wool, rayon and 
acetate have all suffered from the inroads 
of the new fibers. Although there is no as- 
surance that they will hold their present 
position, they have seriously upset the in- 
dustry, especially the older branches, and 
discouraged consumer buying. Cotton, on 
the other hand, has recovered part of the 
market it had previously lost to rayon and 
acetate. 


Percentage distribution of fiber consumption 





















1946 1950 1952 

Manmade fibers: 
Rayon and acetate. . 13.5 19.8 18.9 
Other... 9 2.1 0 
Cotton. 74.1 68.5 60.6 
Wool... 11.4 9.5 7.4 
Silk_-.- «fl a 1 
risks mci 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 





“In addition to the displacement of nat- 
ural fibers by synthetics, the textile indus- 
try has suffered from the substitution of 
nontextiles in various household and in- 
dustrial uses. Plastic film has made major 
inroads in the upholstery fabric market and 
in automobile seat covering and door panel- 
ing. When added to the earlier displace- 
ment in window and shower curtains and 
tablecloths, these developments assume 
major importance.” 
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WOOLEN AND WORSTEDS IN BAD SHAPE 
“Pailure of the woolen and worsted 
branch of the industry to protect its com- 
petitive position stands in marked con- 
trast to the success of the cotton interests 
in improving their styling, finishing and 
merchandising. With Government aid in 
studying the properties of cotton and its po- 
tential uses, growers and manufacturers co- 
operated in developing new processes and 
staging an effective promotion campaign. 
Research is needed in the wool field to im- 
prove its qualities with respect to shrinkage 
and mothproofing. Fabric design has lag- 
ged behind the times as domestic mills gen- 
erally gave up the initiative to foreign pro- 
ducers. While many woolens have been 
styled to meet the shift in consumer prefer- 
ence toward casual wear worsteds have not 
yet been adequately adapted to this trend. 
Many mills are also unable to compete be- 
cause of obsolete plant and equipment. The 
woolen and worsted industry will have to 
bestir itself to meet the growing challenge 
of the newer synthetics. Creative answers 
must be forthcoming to the problems posed 
by product design, technology, merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion.” 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS 

“The rate of mill liquidations increased 
substantially in the last 2 years, leaving 
a train of ghost towns and some 50,000 
jobless workers. Management deficiencies 
which had been glossed over in the textile 
booms that followed World War II and the 
Korean war were glaringly exposed by inten- 
sified competition. Companies whose stock- 
holders enjoyed a bonanza in dividends from 
highly profitable operations in 1946-48 and 
1950-51 found that their failure to plow back 
sufficient funds to modernize plant and 
equipment left them at a serious disad- 
vantage in 1952-53. The necessity of cut- 
ting costs posed financial problems for which 
they had not prepared themselves and many 
mills were forced out of business.” 


FINANCIAL MANIPULATIONS CAUSED SOME 
CLOSINGS 


“A number of mills were liquidated as a 
result of deliberate schemes by management 
to achieve maximum financial gains. The 
welfare of the workers who had devoted the 
major portion of their lives to these mills 
was ignored in the ruthless drive of a few 
men to profit from loopholes in our tax laws, 
under which capital gains (such as a gain 
from the sale of a plant) are taxed at only 
26 percent compared to a maximum rate of 
92 percent on ordinary income. No consid- 
eration was given to the fate of communities 
whose entire economic life depended upon 
the operation of these mills. Instead, every 
opportunity was seized to exploit communi- 
ties in other parts of the country through 
acquisition of new plants and equipment 
paid for by industry-hungry towns which 
used their tax-exempt authority to float 
municipal bonds. * * * 

“The pressure for cost reduction in the 
last 2 years resulted in the expenditure of 
over $500 million for plant improvement and 
expansion. The bulk of the postwar expan- 
sion program had been completed by 1951 so 
subsequent capital expenditures were con- 
centrated in improvement of existing facili- 
ties. Altogether the industry has spent more 
than 83%, billion on new plant and machin- 
ery since the war. By the end of 1953 more 
than half the gross value of the industry's 
capital assets was made up of postwar in- 
stallations.” 


INDUSTRY HAS MODERNIZED 


“Along with improved technology the tex- 
tile industry has transformed its methods of 
operating along the lines of the most modern 
American industries. Centralized controls 
have been instituted over scheduling and 
production, and systematic checks imposed 
on quality. Plant layouts have been re- 
vamped to provide a straight-line flow of 
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production. Materials handling has thereby 
been reduced to a minimum and, where ac- 
tually necessary, mechanical means have 
been substituted for labor. Technically 
trained supervisors and time study engineers 
have combined to tighten labor standards. 
Man-hour output has been substantially in- 
creased. With the decline in activity at the 
end of 1953 many companies pared their 
overhead and work force. Demands for 
higher machine assignments for workers 
were more numerousthan ever.” 


FAILURE TO SECURE TARIFF RELIEF 


“To protect the industry from further 
destruction TWUA in 1953 requested the 
United States Tariff Commission to imple- 
ment a provision of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade which authorized rais- 
ing tariff rates on woolen and worsted fab- 
rics when imports exceed the ‘trigger point’ 
of 5 percent of production. This request 
was rejected on a technicality. Early in 
1954 the union again urged the commission 
to raise the tariff rate from 25 percent to 45 
percent as soon as imports in any weight 
category reach 5 percent. 

“While woolen and worsted imports have 
been rising, exports of cotton goods (the only 
textile item which the United States exports 
in substantial quantities) have been drop- 
ping sharply. Shipments of cotton fabrics 
declined from 802 million square yards in 
1951 to 762 million in 1952 and 630 million in 
1953, a drop of 21 percent in 2 years. Foreign 
markets for cotton goods have been contract- 
ing as domestic textile industries have been 
built up in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Japan and India have expanded 
their capacity to a point where their exports 
exceed those of the United States. Great 
Britain’s industry is also geared to supply a 
larger portion of the world cotton goods 
market. The United States therefore faced 
a shrinking foreign market.” 


VIGOROUS ACTION BY GOVERNMENT NEEDED 

“The economic problems faced by the 
textile industry call for vigorous action by 
the Federal Government to aid in making 
the necessary adjustments. In the 1952 
Presidential election campaign, General 
Eisenhower made specific promises to aid 
distressed areas and to effectuate other 
policies leading toward a recovery in textiles. 

“In Lawrence, Mass., where more than 20 
percent of the labor force of 53,000 was un- 
employed as a result of woolen mill closings, 
the President had promised preference for 
distressed areas in obtaining Government 
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contracts. The Truman administration's 
policy of setting aside parts of contracts to 
be let in distressed areas had not been sy. 
ficient because of the requirement that the 
lowest bid be matched. At the end of 1953 
President Eisenhower announced he fayoreq 
strengthening the set-aside program to assist 
distressed areas, but withdrew his suppor 
before any alleviation could be worked out 
He explained that it was not his intentio, 
to offer special assistance to any area, but 
rather to improve conditions throughout 
the Nation; the only result was continueq 
unemployment in Lawrence and other harq. 
hit cities.” 


DROP IN MAN-HOURS WORKED OVER 28 PERCENT 


We wish to offer herewith the most recent 
statistical compilation made by the research 
department of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, showing levels of employment ang 
weekly manhours worked in 23 principal 
textile States. This compilation gives the 
figures on employment in the industry at 
about the high point in February 1951 as 
contrasted with the situation in April 1954, 
We can say to this Committee that since 
April the drop has continued. 

According to these data, there has been a 
reduction of employment in textiles in the 
United States between February 1951 and 
April 1954 of 21.2 percent. The drop in 
average weekly manhours in that same period 
has been even more severe. The decline 
in manhours is 28.2 percent. 

Although the economic blight which has 
overtaken textiles is nationwide, it is pain- 
fully clear that certain geographical areas 
are suffering much worse than others. The 
fact that the drop in employment and man- 
hours worked in the 6 New England States 
has been so severe is no doubt due largely to 
the fact that so large a proportion of the 
woolen and worsted mills of the country are 
located in that region. The woolen and 
worsted section by and large is the most 
badly hit portion of the industry and the 
type of manufacture which has experienced 
the most prolonged difficulties. 

In the New England States employment has 
dropped 39.7 percent between February 1951 
and April 1954, while manhours worked have 
been cut 44.2 percent. 

In the 9 most important textile-produc- 
ing States in the South-East there had been 
an 8.5 percent drop in employment between 
February 1951 and April 1954, while the 
manhours worked have beeh reduced in the 
same period 18.3 percent. 

We reproduce the table in full, herewith: 


TextTiLe Workers Un1)n or America, ReseaArRcH DepaRTMENT, New York, N. Y. 


= 


Employment and average weekly man-hours in the textile mill products industry, by State, 


February 1951 and April 1954 





Employment (wage and salary 











Average weekly man-hours 























workers) 
State 
February April Percent February April Percent 
1951 1954 change 1951 1954 change 
Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
| ) ee 1, 365.0 1, 075.0 —21.2 55, 692 
New England *_...............-...-.-- 986.1 | 172.4 —39.7 10, 268 
aa ian cinthanieetind — 28.0 ® 
New Hampshire —34.6 
WENEE< Gc ekhbhbiwcacrtnnkoy en —42.3 (@) 
PIN ci ccadbnnkchud —44.2 5, 075 
a a ee ntisibitne: 1, 722 
BE ct dcnttinncidnmemnnine 2, 589 
Biddle A tlemtie - o.cknc-cccccosccceses 12, 489 
ID I tiene dittetiimiinineciindiind 3, 930 
gg SS Se 2, 724 
asc tanintwenccbonnse 5, 668 
IG ctindithibiindeinnnnenduden 167 


1! Data includes States not shown separately. 








? Maine and Vermont are not included in man-hour data because they are not available. 


3 Not available. 
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| nt and average weekly man-hours in the textile mill producis indusiry, by State 
ern February 1961 and April 1954—Continued 











Maryland. ---..- 
Virginia o-- 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina... 
Georgia...-------e2eeeene----e----- 
Alabama 
Tennessee - 
TeyRS. ...-ccocewececesnsacscsucces 








Louisiana....-..------------------- 
Midwest °...-------------------+------ 
elt ee re Me 
Missourl....c-ccccccocece-senecece= 3.7 
Far West '-ccconcincngitanenncedtiihtoss 8.2 
California...ccccecccccceccccceeces= &2 | 





Employment (wage and salary 
workers) 





| 


Average weekly man-hours 





April Percent 


















1951 1954 change 
Thousands | Thousands 

26, 554 21, 706 ~18.3 
1 ® Oe incite 
36.8 1,738 1, 240 7 
226.7 -7.2 9, 841 8, 207 -11.7 
134.4 —3.9 5, 816 5, 174 —11.0 
104.4 —9.1 4, 799 3, 800 —20.8 
48.4 —12.8 2; 298 1, 665 —27.5 
33.8 —15.3 1, 616 1, 247 —2.8 
9.4 -7.8 446 373 —16.4 
+9.0 -71 @) ee he en 
7.7]  —19.9 91 | os} = —22.5 
11.0 —18.5 552 435 —21.2 
3.2 34.7 197 123 —37.6 
63.5 —5.4 152 140 -7.9 
7.2| 122 333 | 20} 19.2 


‘ Employment and man-hour area totals are for those States for which data are available. Maryland and Louisi 
ana, which are included in employment totals are excluded from man-hour totals because data are not available. 


+ April 1954 figures are not available. 


Figures shown are for March 1954. 


‘ Employment and man-hour totals are for those States for which such data are available. 
1 Area totals are for California, the only Far West State which reports such data, 


Source: State Departments of Labor and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


One other statistical table which we be- 
lieve to be of considerable importance in 
connection with this testimony dealing with 
the general problem of unemployment in 
textiles is appended herewith. 

This table illustrates the wide variations in 
the different States in the average contribu- 
tion rate for unemployment insurance in the 
textile industry. We have used the latest 
data available in each case. Whereas in 
Rhode Island the rate was 2.7 percent, in 
such competing States as Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, average employer con- 
tribution rates were respectively 1.02 per- 
cent, 1.21 percent, and 1.23 percent in 1952: 


Average contribution rates for unemploy- 
ment insurance in the textile mill products 
industry 





Average 

contribu-| Textile 
tion rate | taxable 
(contribu-| wages as 










State Period | tions asa/| percent- 

percent- age of 

age of State 

taxable total 

wages) 

Aiabains... .cocutsueind 1952 1.02 11. 51 
Arizona ....... 1951 2.72 - 02 
Colorado_-.. 1951-52 1. 54 -06 
Connecticut 1 2.19 4.96 
Delaware 1952 85 2.97 
Florida. 1951-52 1.60 - 06 
Georgia 1952 1.21 18. 90 
Inteeh... .caoummnnel 1951-52 73 45 
 _ SE Le 1951-52 50 29 
Oe REPS 1951-52 97 - 01 
Kentucky.............. 1952 1.41 - 63 
Maine. .. ..csauuuiiianite 1952 191 15. 18 
Maryland..............] 1951-52 1.99 1&4 
Massachusetts...-......] 1952 2.70 6. 88 
Minnesota. ......-.--.- 1952 -73 - 62 
Missouri...............| 1051-52 1.32 . 33 
New Hampshire__...... 1953 2. 38 13. 59 
New Jersey......ccacc<us 1952 1.81 4. 06 
North Carolina......... 1952 1.51 33. 86 
Oklahoma..............] 1061-52 1.65 36 
Pennsylvania..........- 1952 1.84 3. 88 
Rhode Island_......-... 1952 2.70 23.74 
South Carolina......... 1952 1. 23 38. 61 
oowenbhiemiae 1952 1.84 6.62 
«+cnnneitieenalnnl 1951-52 - 86 25 
ontiendiamaniies 1953 2.28 5.92 
irginia...-----0necceest 3963 96 7.31 
Washington...........-| 1951-52 1.63 +10 








Source: U, 8. Bureau of Employment Security; from 
table published on p. 111 of Senate Finance Committee 
hearings on Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
hancing Act, March 1954, and typewritten table dated 
Apr. 9, 1954. The textile mill products industry as 
defied in industry eode No. 22 of the Standard us- 
ial Classification Code, 


Our purpose in presenting this table is to 
emphasize our point that in an industry 
which is as competitive as textiles, the need 
for substantial standardization of taxes col- 
lected from all establishments, irrespective 
of location, should be very evident. More- 
over, we feel strongly that the great disparity 
in amount benefits and duration of benefits 
between the textile States is socially un- 
sound and economically harmful both lo- 
cally and nationally. 


THE HUMAN ASPECT 


In all of the above materials dealing with 
broad statistical trends and the basic eco- 
nomic difficulties of this widespread indus- 
try, we have not mentioned the human 
aspect of this problem. The committees of 
Congress can so easily fall into the habit 
of forgetting that back of all these tables 
and sets of figures, which must be part of 
testimony such as this are men and women 
and children, each of whom has special needs 
and problems which cannot actually be por- 
trayed by any set of statistics. 

In Rhode Island in the past few months, 
a well-known institution of learning has 
made a careful sample study as to what is 
happening to the men and women who 


. were thrown on the labor market due to the 


closing of textile mills. TWUA has been 
privileged to see the preliminary findings of 
this survey which will be officially. released 
in the next couple of weeks. The facts we 
summarize here will be borne out by the 
formal report. 

The investigators interviewed 131 individ- 
uals who were laid off over @ year ago as & 
result of mill closings. 

Of this number only 29 percent have 
found new jobs. This investigation did not 
inquire into the type of employment or the 
rates of pay obtained by this group of work- 
ers. But from past experience in similar 
situations, we can be positive that most, if 
not all, of these workers are now employed 
in less desirable jobs and at a lower scale of 
wages than they earned when they lost out 
in their former place of employment. 

Eighteen percent of the 131 persons in this 
group have retired from the labor market 
and are not looking for work. This does 
not mean that none of these individuals no 
longer need jobs; it simply means that they 
have given up the search for reemployment. 

Fifty-two percent of the total are today 
unemployed after having been laid off for 
longer than 12 months. 
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Thirty-six percent of these 181 men and 
women have not been able to find a paid job 
of any kind for even 1 day during this period 
of over a year. All of the 52 percent that 
are still jobless are actively looking for work 
and have done everything possible to find 
jobs during all these long weary months 
since their plant went out of business. 

What these figures mean is that a small 
proportion of the 52 percent that are today 
idle have picked up occasional jobs during 
the past year, but that the bulk of those 
who are seeking work have not earned a 
cent from any kind of paid employment 
since they were first thrown on the labor 
market more than a year ago. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS MUST BE INCREASED 


Surely the members of this committee 
must see from these figures, which certainly 
apply to similar situations in other textile 
States, that the average duration of em- 
ployment benefit payments must be in- 
creased. Maximum duration of benefits in 
Rhode Island is 26 weeks. Textile States 
elsewhere do not even pay for that number 
of weeks. Therefore, it is painfully evident 
that practically all of these 52 percent who 
lost their jobs have had no income whatever, 
except possibly from relief for a period of 
at least 6 months. Even assuming that 
some of these families had savings, it is cer- 
tain that by now these accumulations have 
been completely exhausted. 

How are these people living? Frankly, we 
do not know. We do know that there is 
suffering and deprivation among this group 
despite their diligent search for work. The 
community suffers also from the fact that 
these people have no purchasing power. 
Moreover, friends and relatives of such in- 
dividuals must be stinting themselves and 
possibly even going into debt to share with 
those who are absolutely without funds. 

Results of this Rhode Island survey are in 
line with an earlier report along the same 
lines appearing in Business Week for March 
6 of this year. We quote from this article: 

“When a New England textile mill closes 
its doors, what happens to the uprooted 
workers? That’s a big question throughout 
New England today, and one that, so far, 
has never been adequately answered. 

“Unemployment figures tell only part of 
the story. That is clear in Lawrence, Mass., 
where many more textile jobs have been 
wiped out in recent years than are shown by 
jobless data and figures on expanded em- 
ployment in other industries, What hap- 
pened to the rest? 

“Tracking them down: The bureau of 
business and economic research of North- 
eastern University in Boston, is trying to find 
out in a survey of displaced workers in 
Lawrence—part of a broad study launched 
about a year ago that’s now beginning to 
show some interesting results. 

“Under the direction of William H. 
Miernyk, the bureau has so far interviewed 
756 workers from three liquidated mills in 
three cities—a woolen mill in New Hamp- 
shire; a cotton mill in Fall River, Mass., and 
a cotton mill in Lowell, Mass. 

“The general picture: First findings, which 
later case studies probably will confirm, 
show: : 

“Most of those laid off were still in the 
labor force, either employed or actively seek- 
ing employment, though a few of the dis- 
placed workers—mostly young married wo- 
men or very old workers—dropped out with- 
in a year. 

“More men than women had been reem- 
ployed, and workers over 45 years of age were 
having a particularly hard time finding new 
jobs. Among the job-seekers, 80 percent 
were drawing unemployment compensation 
when interviewed. 

“Most of those with new jobs were in other 
textile mills, in nonmanufacturing work, or 
in established, relatively static ‘nongrowth’ 
industries; comparatively few had found 
their way into newer, expanding growth in- 
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dustries—machinery, 
like. 

“The majority of the reemployed were 
earning less than before, and many had 
been downgraded—from skilled to semi- 
skilled, or from semiskilled to unskilled 
classifications. 

“Most told interviewers they were unhappy 
in new jobs, in part because of the lower 
pay and rating, but also because they had 
lost seniority and saw little opportunity for 
advancement. 

“Shattered illusion: According to Miernyk, 
these findings explode a myth that has gained 
currency among New England businessmen 
and many economists in the last few years: 
that growth industries, particularly electron- 
ics, have been taking up a lot of the textile 
slack in employment. That’s not the way 
it looks, Miernyk says, commenting: 

“‘In view of the recent public statements 
that New England will gain by the * * * 
diversification of industry, we feel that these 
findings are timely. * * * Statements by per- 
sons in important positions have created 
the cruel illusion that new jobs are to be 
provided for the displaced textile workers.’ 

“Diversification helps, but new industries 
evidently are filling jobs with newcomers in 
the labor market instead of with displaced 
textile workers, according to the bureau’s 
findings. Of the first 756 workers checked, 
only 5 percent found jobs in growth in- 
dustries. 

“Variations: Along with these general con- 
clusions each of the first mills surveyed 
turned up some interesting sidelights. 

“In Lowell, younger male workers found 
new jobs, but those over 45 years of age still 
were largely unemployed after a year; wom- 
en in all age groups were having a harder 
time getting new jobs than men were. 


“In New Hampshire, the woolen mill 
closed in a one-factory town with a popula- 
tion of 1,500, miles away from any fair-sized 
city. The mill closing idled 200 workers. 
A leather products firm moved into the mill 
building, and reemployed part of the textile 
jobless. But 2 years after the shutdown, 
almost a third of the 200 laid off in the 
woolen mill were still out of work. For the 
other two-thirds, who got jobs, the average 
period of unemployment was about 5 
months.” 

The picture of what is happening in the 
textile industry which we have given here 
is not a pretty one. Indeed, it is an alarm- 
ing situation and one that, in the view of 
the workers in the industry, cannot be fur- 
ther ignored. 

The Congress will be utterly delinquent 
in meeting its responsibilities, if it fails to 
take at least the one important step to aid 
unemployed workers, which is embodied in 
H. R. 9430. 


electronics, and the 


We Are Just Not Aware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of June 19, 1954: 

We Are Just Nor Aware 

The solemn and considered warning of 
Admiral Radford, citing the dangerous Com- 
munist threat materializing in Far Pacific, 
south Asia, and Indonesia should be taken 


to heart and given concrete support by ev 
American citizen. oe 
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But, frankly, the average American citi- 
zen just doesn’t listen and doesn’t recognize 
his impending peril across the far ocean 
waters. 

The United States wants peace. Very well. 
But it costs money, personnel, materiel, and, 
above all else, nationalistic esprit de corps— 
which we haven’t got until a hungry and 
aggressive nation slaps our dreaming face 
by sinking our Lusitania by U-boat in the At- 
lantic or blasting the United States fleet out 
of the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The United States seriously selects what 
we deem the best brains to be our defense, 
military, naval, and air leaders. But when 
these leaders time after time, time after time, 
almost exhaust themselves with gravest 
warnings and the American people neither 
heed nor act in consonance with the warn- 
ings, such leaders must reach new lows in 
spirit and discouragement. 

Admiral Radford crystalized the interna- 
tional situation briefly: “Who would have 
thought that in the short space of 15 years, 
Central Europe would be divided, China 
would have become Communist, Red forces 
would invade Korea * * * and now Laos and 
Cambodia?” 

Defense Secretary Wilson warns. Forth- 
right and sound Admiral Carney warns. 
General Twining warns. General Shepherd, 
hard-bitten and practical Marine, warns. 
What happens? The average American citi- 
zen dismisses it with another cocktail and 
a game of golf. 

Yet these same average Americans will 
scream to high heaven when we are hit 
by world war III and cry out: “Why didn’t 
our leaders tell us?” 

Fellow Americans, they've been telling 
you. They're telling you now. For years 
this editorial column has told you. But your 
long apathy assures us that you are just 
not aware. 


Gn the Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a timely 
editorial that appeared in the Wheeling 
Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. Va., June 9, 
1954. 


The basic theme of this article deals 
with the problems of our overall trade 
policies and raises some pertinent ques- 
tions for which the Congress alone must 
find the answer. 


The editorial follows: 
ON THE OFFENSIVE 


Not all of the tariff activity in Washington 
is directed toward the weakening or removal 
of what remains of our protective principle. 
There is H. R. 9159, sponsored by the Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, which would 
restore a greater measure of tariff control of 
Congress. In brief, protectionists have drop- 
ped the defensive attitude that has marked 
their bearing for two decades. 

This bill would empower the Tariff Com- 
mission under stated conditions and follow- 
ing investigation, to increase, reduce or es- 
tablish rates of duty, or to impose, modify 
or withdraw import quotas, but only with 
the approval of Congress. In other words, 
the Commission would the fact-finding and 
advisory body, but Congress rather than the 
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administration as under the present 
would make the decision. 

In advancing this proposal the committee 
argues that a reversal of the present empha. 
sis on lower tariffs and more trade conces. 
sions is necessary to achieve the twin Zoals 
of preserving American wage levels and living 
standards against the unfair competition of 
low-wage subsidized imports, and maintain. 
ing the productive capacity and worker skijjj; 
so necessary to national defense and a soung 
national economy. 

In support of its position the committee 
cites these important points: 

“Greater American productivity, except in 
a few mass production industries, is not suf. 
cient to offset the disparity in production 
costs in the United States and foreign coyn. 
tries. United States wage rates are 3 to 19 
times the average in other countries for sim. 
ilar work. Capital investment costs are 
greater here. Production methods and ma. 
chinery are the same in many industries, 
especially since many European industries 
have been restored and modernized with 
United States funds. 

“Many nations encourage production for 
export through subsidies, currency credits, 
tax concessions, and other inducements. 

“They seek greater access to American 
markets, but they block entry of United 
States goods into foreign markets through 
quota limitations, currency manipulations, 
exchange restrictions, etc. 

“The United States is already a low-tarif 
nation. About 60 percent of the goods en- 
tering the country are duty free. The United 
States tariff averages only 12 percent on the 
remaining imports. Only 45 nations have 
lower tariffs than the United States.” 

Advocates of the free trade principle seek 
now, as they long have sought, to create the 
false impression that prohibitive American 
tariffs have stifled trade with foreign nations 
and have somehow created both war and eco- 
nomic stagnation. Yet after more than 20 
years of whittling away steadily at tariff pro- 
tection, they are confronted with the facts 
that there is less peace in the world than 
ever and that world economic conditions are 
more chaotic than ever before. 

There isn’t the slightest good reason for 
believing that further destruction of the pro- 
tective tariff, increased American investment 
abroad through such artificial inducements 
as preferential tax treatment and low tariff 
or free tariff entry of goods, and other devices 
to stimulate the consumption of imports, 
would promote peace in any degree. We have 
ample evidence, on the other hand, that it 
would deal harshly with our great handicraft 
and some other industries, and disastrously 
influence both employment and wage stand- 
ards here in the United States. 

Experience over the years has taught us 
that Congress, more responsive to the public 
will, is a much safer agency than _ is the ex- 
ecutive department in which to repose tariff 
control. H.R. 9159 not only holds far greater 
promise of conserving our national interest 
than does the proposal to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 more years and in- 
tensify the tariff-cutting process under it, 
but it represents, this newspaper is confident, 
the sentiments of a great majority of the 
American people. 


Policy, 


Revision of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands 


SPEECH 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 5181) to revise 
the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to my colleagues in 
the House that the gentleman from 
pennsylvania (Mr. SayLor] and his com- 
mittee have held thorough hearings and 
have given long attention to this revision 
of the Virgin Islands Organic Act. This 
legislation is needed for the Virgin 
Islands. After you have listened to an 
explanation of the bill by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor] I feel 
sure you will be impressed with the mer- 
its of the bill and give it your approval. 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] for his 
diligence and his patience in working out 
the bill that is presenty before you. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SayLor] 15 minutes. 





Fundamentals and Segregation at the Bar 
of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave obtained to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including therewith an 
address to the Georgia Bar Association 
delivered on June 10, by the Honorable 
R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., a 
member of the board of bar examiners 
of the State of Georgia. This is a most 
scholarly and comprehensive discussion 
of the recent Supreme Court decision 
holding that segregation in the public 
schools of America is unwise and there- 
fore illegal. 

This decision was a disappointment 
to all those who believe in the rights 
of the States to determine educational 
questions and policies. The only sur- 
prise, however, was the fact that all nine 
judges voted against segregation in the 
public schools. 

One of the sanest comments on the 
decision was that which appeared in an 
editorial in the Evening Star for Tues- 
day, May 18, where it was said: 

In effect, nine men have concluded that 
segregation in the public schools is a bad 
thing, and have asserted the power to out- 
law it. The constitutional basis for the de- 
cision is obscure. No act of Congress or 
State law is relied upon. This momentous 
policy determination, in short, is imposed on 
the country by the will of nine men. 


Further along in the editorial, the Star 
Says: 


In short, with respect to this aspect of 
the decision, it may be doubted that any 
court—not even the “nine old men” of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt era—has gone quite 
as far as this Court. If ever a decision 
“made” law at the expense of States’ rights, 
this one does. 


Not only was the decision an invasion 
of the rights of the States but it was an 
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invasion of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government. Moreover, it over- 
turned a decision of the same Court of 
some 60 years ago which upheld the doc- 
trine of separate but equal opportunities. 

Acting upon the faith of this old deci- 
sion, the Southern States have spent 
large sums of money to supply equal fa- 
cilities for the Negro race. The result 
of the decision will be to retard the prog- 
ress that the South has been making 
toward the equalization of opportunities 
for all our people while maintaining the 
segregation of the races in our schools 
which, in my opinion, both races prefer. 
If the decision should ever be translated 
into reality in Georgia, it would mean the 
loss of jobs for many splendid teachers 
of the Negro race. 

The title of Mr. Pittman’s address to 
the Georgia Bar Association is “Funda- 
mentals and Segregation at the Bar of 
Justice,” and the address follows: 

FUNDAMENTALS AND SEGREGATION AT THE 

Bar or JUSTICE 


(By R. Carter Pittman, of the Georgia Bar 
(Dalton) ) 


On May 18, 1954, the New York Times head- 
lined “A Sociological Decision.” Beneath 
those headlines was the story of that which 
history will likely record as the most re- 
actionary and counter-revolutionary Court 
decision in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The Times editors were not fooled. 
They lived up to the highest standards of 
their profession and revealed to a waiting 
world that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had at last crossed the Rubicon and 
substituted marxist sociology for law and 
precedent, or a government of flesh for a 
government of law; that the Ship of State is 
no longer to be navigated by planetary tan- 
gibles, but must wallow in a sociological 
sea, with its course determined by comets’ 
tails and falling stars. 

On Sunday, May 23, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion reproduced one of the New York Times 
editorial comments by James Reston. In it 
he said: 

“The Court’s opinion read more like an ex- 
pert paper on sociology than a Supreme Court 
opinion. It sustained the argument of ex- 
perts in education, sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and anthropology. * * *” 

Thinkers in the profession of journalism 
all over America, such as Raymond Moley of 
News Week, immediately saw beneath the 
synthetit skin of the Trojan horse, named 
“Segregation.” They perceived the Slavic 
philosophy and instruments of destruction 
within. As more and more sense the im- 
pact of that decision on American civiliza- 
tion, they are staggered and stunned. In 
one judicial flash we, as a Nation, find our- 
selves without anchor, rudder, or compass. 

The purpose of all sincere investigations 
is the discovery of truth. Basic truth is dis- 
coverabie in the midst of external realities. 
It may not be manufactured by the mind. 
It is a tangible reality and is never new. 
Once found, we may seize and hold fast to it, 

In its recent decision, the Supreme Court 
did not hold that the old “separate but 
equal” doctrine, laid down in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson (163 U. S. 537), was bad law. It held 
that it was bad sociology. It did not hold 
that the facts (or truths), disclosed by the 
records in the cases before the court, justi- 
fied a departure from the “separate but 
equal” doctrine. It held that “psychological 
knowledge,” apart from those records, was 
of more validity than factual truths. 

The Court conceded that the records in the 
eases before it demonstrated equality of 
white and colored schools in respect to all 
“tangible factors,” and for that reason its 
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decision could not “turn on” such “tangible 
factors,” saying: 

“We must look instead” (not also) “to the 
effect of segregation itself on public educa- 
tion.” 

The Court then asked: 

“Does segregation * * * {alone) * * * de- 
prive the children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities?” 

The answer was: “We believe that it does.” 
Why? Because: 

(1) In the graduate school case of Sweatt 
v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), “* * * this Court 
relied in large part on those qualities which 
are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness * * *” 

(2) In the other graduate school case of 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 
637), “* * * the Court * * * again resorted 
to intangible considerations: * * * ‘his abil- 
ity to study, to engage in discussion and ex- 
change views with other students * * *.’ 
Such considerations apply with added force 
to children in grade and high schools. To 
separate them * * * solely because of race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” 

(3) In the Kansas case, then before the 
court, the trial judge had found that “a 
sense of inferiority affects the motivation of 
a child to learn. * * *” 

Thereupon, the court transplanted the 
“intangibles” found in Kansas into the 
records of the South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware cases, to fill with void the vacuum 
left in those cases by failure of proof. 

Next came the Russo-marxist “intangibles” 
transplanted from Europe, to end’ all tan- 
gibles in governments of law: 

(4) “Whatever may have been the psycho- 
logical knowledge at the time of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language in Plessy 
v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is re- 
jected.” 

Footnote 11 sets forth the “modern au- 
thority” the court relied on, as follows: 

“K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Ko- 
tinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), c. 
VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psychological 
Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of 
Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 
(1948); Chein, What Are the Psychological 
Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of 
Equal Facilities? 3 Int. J. Opinion and At- 
titude Res. 229 (1949): Brameld, Educational 
Costs, in Discrimination and National Wel- 
fare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazier, The 
Negro in the United States (1949), 674-681. 
And see generally Myrdal, An American Di- 
lemma (1944).” 


That “authority” appears to be in the fleld 
of sociology rather than “psychology”, but 
that is of no moment, except to illustrate 
that when the court took its first step from 
“tangible factors” to “intangibles” and 
jumped from fundamental principles of law 
to pseudo-socio-science, it went in over its 
head. Whatever it was, how did such “in- 
tangibles” find their way into the cases? 
They were not authenticated as “authority” 
by any method known to Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence or rules of evidence. If not in 
evidence, the universal rule is that it was 
harmful error, prejudicial to the parties 
defendants, for them to be considered by 
the court. 

Under elementary and elemental law, a 
court may not consider treatises in a field 
other than law, unless the treatises them- 
selves are the very subject of inquiry. The 
doctrine of judicial notice extends only to 
those things of common knowledge that lie 
without the realm of science, or to that one 
science in which judges are presumed to 
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be learned or experts themselves—the science 
of law. 

Of frequent application is medical knowl- 
edge. Since that is a science without the 
realm of legal science and is not of common 
knowledge it must be proved under the oath 
of a member of that profession. He may not 
testify as to the knowledge of other physi- 
cians, whether revealed by word of mouth, 
books or treatises. That is true, because 
hearsay evidence is no evidence. A party to 
a cause is entitled to have and the law de- 
mands that evidence come to the bar of 
justice under the sanction of an oath; that 
a thorough and sifting cross-examination 
and an opportunity to impeach be afforded 
to shake and destroy it for any cause, in- 
cluding the “intangible” nature of it. 

That law is neither new nor strange. It 
is as old as justice and as fresh as virtue. 
The Supreme Court is not a stranger to it. 

In Pinkus v. Reilly (71 Fed. Supp. 993), 
Judge Meaney, of the Federal District Court 
of New Jersey, enjoined the enforcement of 
a fraud order issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral based on opinion evidence arising in 
fact, where the right of cross-examination 
was not afforded with respect to certain 
medical treatises on which the opinion was 
based. He held that an order based on such 
evidence was illegal and without authority, 
citing American School of Magnetic Healing 
v. McAnnulty (187 U. S. 94), and Jaris v. 
Shackleton Inhaler Co. (136 Fed. 2d, 116). 

In Pinkus v. Reilly (170 Fed. 2d 786), the 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed Judge 
Meaney saying, in part: 

“The testimony of medical experts at the 
hearing in the Post Office Department seems 
clearly to have been founded solely upon 
professional opinion based upon a general 
reading of authoritative textbooks and dis- 
cussions with other members of the medical 
profession and indicates that with respect 
to the efficacy of appellees product there are 
2 schools of thought, albeit 1 may be out- 
moded and fallacious in the opinion of the 
medical profession.” 

The court agreed with Judge Meaney that 
no such intangible could support a find- 
ing of fact in America, and affirmed the 
judgment. 

The case then went to the Supreme Court 
where it was affirmed and reported in Pin- 
kus v. Reilly (338 U. S. 269). The Court 
quoted with approval the ancient doctrine 
laid down in the McAnnulty case, saying 
that the assumption, itself questioned in 
McAnnulty, to the effect that the “* * * 
mind of the human race is largely respon- 
sible for its ills, * * * and that the human 
race does possess the innate power, through 
proper exercise of the faculty of the brain 
and mind, to largely control and remedy the 
ills that humanity is heir to * * *” was a 
matter of opinion about which men might 
differ, and “* * * that scientific knowledge 
had not advanced to the point * * *,” 
where it may be said that there is an exact 
standard of absolute truth by which to prove 
the assertion of such a postulate on such 
subject to be true or false, and that opinion, 
whether based on hearsay or not, does not 
rise to the dignity of proof where imperfect 
knowledge makes proof impossible. 

Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the Court, 
with the approval and concurrence of every 
member of the present bench, except War- 
ren and Douglas, pointed out with respect 
to the testimony relating to that which 
medical treatises said, and on which the 
fraud order was based: 


“The present fraud order should not be 
enforced. It has been pointed out that the 
doctors’ expert evidence rested on their gen- 
eral professional knowledge. To some ex- 
tent this knowledge was acquired from med- 
ical textbooks and publications, on which 
these experts placed reliance. In cross-ex- 
amination respondent sought to question 
these witnesses concerning statements in 
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other medical books, some of which at least 
were shown to be respectable authorities. 
The questions were not permitted. We think 
this was an undue restriction on the right 
to cross-examine. It certainly is illogical, 
if not actually unfair, to permit witnesses to 
give expert opinions based on book knowl- 
edge, and then deprive the party challeng- 
ing such evidence of all opportunity to in- 
terrogate them about divergent opinions ex- 
pressed in other reputable books” (338 U. S 
275). 

If it was illogical, unfair, and illegal—if it 
shocked the courts’ sense of justice on No- 
vember 14, 1949, what has happened since to 
render the same legal, logical, fair, and con- 
sonant with the courts’ sense of justice in 
1954? In the Pinkus case the parties at least 
had an opportunity to rebut, to disprove, and 
to impeach, by means other than cross- 
examination. In the so-called segregation 
cases no such opportunity was afforded to 
parties. The intangible considerations, dis- 
covered in obscure publications, first ap- 
peared in the secrecy of the judge’s chambers. 
Notice of it was first given to the defendants 
in the judgment itself. No precedent short 
of star chamber and high commission cases 
of the Stuart kings 300 years ago may be 
found for like judicial deportment. We 
thought we had closed the door forever on 
the precedents of those courts. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio (301 U. S. 292 
(1937)) Justice Cardoza, speaking for an 
unanimous bench, held that the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment forever in- 
hibits in America any judgment based in 
part upon information secretly collected by 
@ judicial body. That case has never been 
overruled and will never be overruled or ig- 
nored so long as we have virtuous judges in 
a government of law. 

The so-called modern authority relied on 
by the court could easily have been shown 
to be no authority at all and the psycho- 
logical knowledge to have been a myth, in 
a short and pointed cross-examination, had 
it been afforded. Leading sociologists in the 
Nation would have testified then and will 
testify now that social science is largely a 
misnomer and that many who profess other- 
wise are mere imposters and quacks. 

Dr. A. H. Hobbs, a nationally famous soci- 
ologist now on the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is trying manfully to bring 
order out of chaos in that field. He points 
out in recent books and articles that the field 
is overrun with imposters, quacks, leftists, 
and Marxist disseminators of anti-American 
doctrines. Ethics are unknown to such “doc- 
tors” as he describes. In an article appearing 
in Collier’s Encyclopedia, 1953 Yearbook, Dr. 
Hobbs says at page 522: 

“Most of the behavior which is deeply sig- 
nificant to us as persons and most important 
in our relations to each other as members of 
civilized society has never been reduced to 
quantitative, uniform, stable, and divisible 
units and is hence not suitable for the type 
of controlled observation which is such a 
vital element in scientific procedure. Our 
hopes and fears, our loves and hates, likes 
and dislikes, prejudices and preferences, our 
ideals and honor—these are qualitative 
rather than quantitative. They are neither 
uniform, divisible, nor stable. Love may 
range from tempestuous unreasoning pas- 
sion to gentle, affectionate regard. With 
some persons ideals may not only persist de- 
spite temptation and hardship but bear their 
finest flowers upon such stony soil, while 
with others they may perish with the first 
breath of adverse drought. Of ideals and of 
the deepest and most meaningful sentiments, 
there is no quantitative measure. There is 
no precise instrument to record their mag- 
nitude nor to gage their fluctuation. Fur- 
ther, in the very process of examination sen- 
timents and beliefs may change—they lack 
the stability so necessary for controlled and 
uniform observation.” 
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Again he said at page 523: 

“Most of the conclusions which are popr 
larly believed to be scientific explanation, 
of human behavior or scientific answers 1, 
the major problems which have perplexea 
mankind for many centuries are illustra 
tions of scientism rather than examples of 
science. In circumstances wherein the ea 
jority of the practitioners of scientism ae 
possessed of particular prejudices, these on 
be foisted upon students, and upon an yp, 
suspecting public, in a weighty barrage ¢; 
propaganda disguised as science and she]. 
tered from the open air of honest contro. 
versy by the borrowed prestige which ate 
taches to the term. j 

“Science has been enormously successful jn 
answering a multitude of questions, but the 
great successes of science have been re 
stricted to studies of inanimate matter. The 
questions asked are comparatively simple 
and the answers are proximate and tempo- 
rary rather than ultimate and permanent, 
In matters important in the life of civilized 
man, science has been much less successfy| 
Here the questions are of infinitely greater 
complexity, and the variables much more 
numerous. Issues which are most funda. 
mental to human beings and to civilizeg 
society may well be of such nature that the 
scientific method is not applicable. Mean- 
time the techniques of scientism are such 
that we can easily be propagandized into 
accepting doctrines alien to our heritage 
under the delusion that they have been re. 
vealed by the cold and clear light of sci. 
ence. Scientism is a real and present dan- 
ger, while for the major problems which per- 
plex our personal lives and plague our social 
structure, now and in the foreseeable future, 
science is no panacea.” 

See his recent books on Social Problems 
and Scientism and the Claims of Sociology. 

The modern authority the court seemed 
most to rely on was Myrdal and his An Amer- 
ican Dilemma. Apparently he supplied 
most of the psychological knowledge and 
scientific thought control that has nullified 
the Constitution, common sense, reason, law, 
experience and American history. Myrdal 
claimed to be an economist in Europe. Sud- 
denly he showed up in this country as a 
doctor, whose specialty was in the field of 
social science. He had a peculiar charac- 
teristic that seemed to appeal to some foun- 
dations such as Carnegie, Rockefeller, and 
Ford. He could start with a fixed hypothe- 
sis and then manufacture appropriate phe- 
nomena to support it. Knowing absolutely 
nothing about America, its former race prob- 
lem, solved long ago, its Government, its 
Constitution, or its history, and sporting 
the authoritarian title of doctor, no man 
was better fitted to become a modern au- 
thority on any and all subjects. 


By some coincidence both Myrdal and Hiss 
found themselves in charge of the key to 
Carnegie’s safety deposit box. Carnegie paid 
Hiss $25,000 per year and paid Myrdal #148,- 
000 for 1,483 pages of psychological knowl- 
edge and scientific thought control. 

It is amazing how much psychological 
knowledge Myrdal records that Americans 
never knew, Myrdal never knew and no other 
person will ever know. He first created an 
American Creed and dressed it in the dia- 
letics of sociological science. That Creed 
contained the foundation stone of our coun- 
try but, strange to say, mo one had ever 
discovered it before. He was the first to 
discover it—but it does not yet exist. He 
says: “* * * after a long period of material 
expansion but not rapid spiritual growth, 
the American Creed is * * * tn a formative 
stage * * * it is now discovering its ideals 
in the social and economic sphere and in the 
realm of international organization,” pages 
22-23. 

By the way, at pages 12-13 he made a most 
interesting contribution to psychological 
knowledge. Here is a taste: “* * * the ju- 
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dicial order is contrary to all American in-. 


clinations.” f 
The American Creed started out pretty 


well fixed, but on page 212 the Creed starts: 
«e « * changing to include a decent living 
standard and a measure of economic security 
among the liberties and rights which are 
given the highest moral sanction.” 

It took just 200 pages for it to get fluid. 
The Creed finally became so fluid that it 
turned into a flood. Segregation of races 
was the villian to be drowned in it. It was 
the dilemma. Social equality must ride the 
tide of the changing Creed and shifting 

ds. 

er hundred forty-eight thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of inadmissible, intangible, false, 
and prejudicial thought control clay-trap 
flooded the chambers of the Supreme Court, 
The Constitution, that Myrdal so astutely 
sets on sand, fell. With it went ageless 
fundamental principles that had been 
filtered by our race from 5,000 years of 
history's bitter fruits gathered from her 
ardens of Gethsemane. 

You may search the pages of the modern 
authority, to which the Supreme Court has 
abjectly surrendered, and you will find no 
reference to Russian slavery. Not a word 
about Slavic segregation by way of scaffolds, 
firing squads, or the old Siberian Road. The 
modern authority that is so greatly con- 
cerned about segregation within the tradi- 
tions of the American way of life, shows 
no corresponding concern about segregation 
by extermination, in the only country they 
love. 

The Russian Kulaks, the White Russian 
refugees, the non-Slavic Poles, and the un- 
told thousands of our kin and kind in 
Europe, as well as many of our own soldiers, 
who passed from freedom to Russia death 
or slavery, do not merit a page or footnote 
in modern authority on segregation. Mod- 
ern authority is concerned with racial segre- 
gation within America in order that Amer- 
ica may be weakened and confused and that 
they may make a breach between race and 
race and brother and brother, to enable Rus- 
sia to complete the subjugation of the world. 

In New York on May 31 President Eisen- 
hower cautioned the American people against 
the alien thought control ideologies that 
“«* © attack our social, industrial, edu- 
cational, and spiritual institutions and en- 
courage every type of internecine struggle 
of whatever kind.” 

It is a pity that he didn’t make that speech 
to the Supreme Court 1 month earlier, as a 
true “friend of the court.” 

Benjamin Disraeli, the Jew who rose to 
the summit of political power and states- 
manship in England, scribbed out a powerful 
message in his book Endymion, during the 
short interval between his retirement and 
his death. It was born of experience. The 
Russian Slavs had gone to the aid of the 
Bulgarian Slavs in their war with Turkey in 
1877 and soon overwhelmed Turkey. Russia 
dictated the treaty of San Stefano at the 
point of her guns in February 1878. Turkey 
was dismembered, prostrated, and destroyed. 
Millions of non-Slavic people were measured 
for the Russian yoke. Disraeli and others 
called for a conference to consider that 
treaty at Berlin. Quietly the British Navy 
was readied at battle stations. Her soldiers 
were on transports and moving at sea when 
the conference met at Berlin on June 13, 
1878. Of course, Russia spies had the“leak.” 
Of course the Russians said “No.” Who- 
ever heard one say “Yes.” Disraeli whis- 
pered to an aide to put his special train in 
immediate readiness for return to London. 
As Disraeli intended, that information was 
“leaked” too, The train left on time, So 
did Disraeli with the treaty he wanted. 

The iron-fisted Bismarck was impressed. 
That “Old Jew” knows his Russians—was his 
terse comment, 
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Disraeli summed it up in two sentences: 
“No man will treat with indifference the 
principle of race. It is the key of history, 
and why history is so often confused is that 
it has been written by men who were 
ignorant of this principle and all the knowl- 
edge it involves.” 

Why our current and recent history is so 
confused is that it is being made by men 
who are ignorant of “the principle of race.” 
The only person Russian rulers will believe 
isaspy. That is a racial characteristic. The 
only thing he fears is power. That is bred 
into him. The only way to touch his heart 
is with a bullet. The only people yet power- 
ful enough to touch such hearts are Ameri- 
cans. But not for long. Russia knows that 
she will never break the power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, except by boring within. Social 
scientists have become her most effective 
borers with scientific thought control. They 
are openly working like beavers with Ameri. 
can money behind them and American fools 
patting their feet and clapping their hands. 

There is no longer a race problem to be 
solved in the South. It has been ‘solved by 
segregation. There is but tranquility to be 
disturbed. As Booker T. Washington ex- 
pressed it, the two races worked together to 
rebuild their temples upon the ashes of ex- 
ternal hate like two fingers working on the 
same hand. The mature Christian leaders 
of both races saw the necessity of doing it 
that way or not at all. Children, young 
people, and hot heads could not be trusted 
with racial fates then or now.  Inter- 
mingling in schools and churches was for- 
bidden to preserve tranquility. It conveyed 
no idea of superiority or inferiority except 
such as God may have been responsible for. 
Each was entitled to equal justice under 
law—not sociology. Race hatretis quickly 
died, except for sporadic flare-ups caused by 
soime depraved individual of one or the other 
race, 

One of the fine citizens that the South 
has given to America is Joe Louis. He is a 
credit to his race and to the white race that 
shared his childhood poverty and hardships 
in a region first reduced to poverty and then 
forsaken. 

In the first edition of his story, as it ap- 
peared in Life magazine November 8, 1948, 
pages 129-130, Joe Louis explained it in sim- 
ple eloquence: 

“Before I get to tell how we came to move 
north to Detroit when I was 12 years old, 
there’s one other thing: in all those years in 
Alabama I never knew anything about race 
or anything like that. No one talked about 
it, as I cam remember. If there was lynch 
talk, it never got to me or my folks. Not 
like now. I never got to know about such 
things until we got to Detroit. In Alabama 
I played with the Langley twins and other 
white kids, and we had no color talk. I 
knew they had things I didn’t have but I 
took that natural. I never hooked it in with 
race difference. I think I would have re- 
membered if I had.” 

It is no wonder that the publishers struck 
that passage from later editions of his book. 

As we grew up, in the manner Joe Louis 
describes in his unexpurgated book, we re- 
call that one of our colored friends went 
north. After about a year he was back. 
Someone asked him: “What made you come 
back?” He answered: “Up north dey treat 
de black race white, but dey treats de Negro 
black. Down here dey treat de black race 
black and treats de Negro white. I’m a 
Negro.” " 

That is what Joe Louis meant 30 years 
later. “Modern authority” can’t make a lie 
big enough to budge that truth. They may 
only smother it with “scientific” thought 
control. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt understood the 
matter sympathetically and well in 1933, 
before Washington was flooded with Euro- 
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pean sociologists and thought control ex- 
perts. Henrietta Nesbitt tells it in the 
White House Diary (1948), page 78: 

“But the first criticism I heard against 
our housekeeping was when Mrs. Roosevelt 
brought in all colored help instead of the 
mixed staff the Hoovers had in the kitchen, 
until it was solid Negro. * * * We had our 
reasons for making this change. Mrs. Roose- 
velt and I agreed that a staff solid in one 
color works in better understanding and 
maintains a smoother running establish- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt found “tangible factors” to 
justify enforcement of racial segregation in 
the White House for 13 years. If she prac- 
ticed one way and preached another, that 
is a matter for her to square with her own 
conscience and her God. Myrdal was never 
able to explain that practice, even in deci- 
bels on sociological charts. The American 
creed she lived by never became fluid except 
on her tongue. 

Thurgood Marshall, the “friend of the 
court” who speaks for NAACP, concedes that 
the Negroes of the South don’t consider him 
or NAACP their friends. The Atlanta Jour- 
nal recently printed the NAACP agenda, 
adopted in Atlanta during the last of May. 
Point No. 2 was as follows: 

“Some Negroes may not desire segregation. 
The NAACP considers those Negroes in the 
minority. It will act independently of pro- 
tests from Negroes who oppose its program.” 

Note the word “considers.” That word 
would not have been used if Marshall had 
not known that “those Negroes” who favor 
segregation are in the majority. Marshall 
couldn’t even use the word “believes” in- 
stead of “corisiders” because he knew the 
intelligent men of his race would laugh him 
to scorn. 

The urge in man to preserve and prefer 
his own kin and kind is as old as creation. 
That which God built into man is never to 
be sacrificed on the altar of sociology or 
Slavic thought-control. The family, the 
tribe, and the race predate governments 
themselves. Governments were made to 
protect—not to destroy them. It has never 
been a crime for man to kill to shield his 
brother and his hearthstone. That comes 
with the national right of self-defense, 
which lies beyond the power of any govern- 
ment. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Government didn’t make that law 
and government can’t repeal it. 

The right of self-preservation includes the 
right of selective associations—the right to 
erect and fortify frontiers—frontiers be- 
tween countries, governments, races, and be- 
tween homes. The constitutional “right of 
the people to keep and bear arms” as set 
forth in the second amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution is founded solely upon that 
natural law. The Constitution did not cre- 
ate that right—it merely preserved from in- 
fringement that God-given right. The 14th 
amendment did not destroy natural rights. 
It confirmed natural rights that George 
Mason of Virginia endeavored to have pro- 
tected in the Constitution at Philadelphia in 
1787. It was Ellsworth of Connecticut and 
others of his kind that beat him down. We 
agree with Theodore Roosevelt, who said that 
for what Ellsworth spoke then and there his 
“name should be branded with infamy.” 

The source of natural rights is God. The 
source of civil rights is government. The 
source of government is the people. Gov- 
ernments have only such powers as are 
granted by the people. Its officers are the 
servants and trustees of the people. Consti- 
tutions constitute. They constitute the 
power of attorney of the servants and 
trustees of the people. F 

Article III of the Federal Constitution 
vests judicial powers of the United States in 
the courts to adjudicate cases according to 
law and facts—not sociology. 
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The fifth amendment preserves liberty 
from infringement by the Federal Govern- 
ment by any method known to man other 
than due process of law. The 14th amend- 
ment preserves liberty from infringement 
by the States by any method known to man 
other than due process of law. Nowhere in 
the constitution of any government, except 
Russia and her satellites, may be found the 
power to infringe liberty by due process of 
sociology. 

It was to arrest and forestall the rule of 
sociology and to reinstate the rule of law 
that Magna Carta was rammed down the 
throat of a sociological king of England. It 
was to reaffirm Magna Carta that Charles I 
lost his sociological head; that the sociolog- 
ical James II lost his crown, and the soci- 
ological George III lost an empire. The 
Anglo-Saxon race has paid out rivers of blood 
to retain goverument by law. It will pay 
again and again. Eternal vigilance is not 
the price of Anglo-Saxon liberty. It is 
blood. 

Precedents of usurpation of power create 
no legal authority. Upon the integrity of 
that principle rests the validity of every right 
man has ever wrested from power and every 
liberty he has ever torn from tyrants. A 
Supreme Court decision that usurps the 
power of God is entitled to and will receive 
just that respect that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has always given to such decisions. When 
the king’s judges usurped the power to nul- 
lify the natural rights of our forefathers in 
1773, they were driven from the benches to 
His Majestie’s ships by Sons of Liberty, who 
cried out their watchword: “To your tents, 
Ob Israel.” 

Our people never have and never will tol- 
erate “divine right” in Judges to nullify di- 
vine rights in men. 

Judge Robert N. Wilkin, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
@® profound lawyer, scholar, and author, 
explained the matter with reason and deep 
understanding in the recent case of Hayes 
v. Crutcher (108 Fed, Supp. 582, at pp. 585- 
586), where he upheld segregation. We 
quote a part: 

“It seems that segregation is not only rec- 
ognized in constitutional law and judicial 
decision, but that it is also supported by 
general principles of natural law. As nature 
has produced different species, so it has pro- 
duced different races of men. Distinguishing 
racial features have not been produced by 
man, or man-made laws. They are the re- 
sult of processes of evolution and it seems 
natural and customary for different species 
and different races to recognize and prefer 
as intimate associates their own kind. Na- 
ture has produced white birds, black birds, 
biue birds, and red birds, and they do not 
roost on the same limb or use the same nest. 
Such recognition and preference for their 
own kind prevails among other animals. It 
prevails also among all people, among the 
yellow, black and red skinned races. 

“The law recognizes these natural and in- 
stinctive principles and practices of life. It 
does not attempt to inhibit them. It would 
be futile to attempt to do so. This Nation's 
experience with the 18th amendment shows 
that there are forces of nature that cannot 
be changed by a constitutional amendment 
or judicial decree * * * A court of sense and 
character, or experience, does not command 
anything to be done which is tmpossible, 
because there is no method by which its or- 
der can be enforced. * * * 


“During recent years there has been a 
tendency prompted by over-zealous cham- 
pions of democracy to extend democratic 
Processes and legal procedure into fields 
where they are not qualified to serve. By 
burdening democratic and legal processes 
with obligations which they are not able to 
meet, they bring democracy and law into 
disrepute and disintegration. This tendency 
has been incited and increased by open 
champions and subversive agents of the 
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world revolution which has been advancing 
under the banner of communism. The open 
and avowed purpose of such revolutionaries 
is to eradicate all religion and to destroy our 
system of law and jurisprudence which has 
been developed in the Judean-Greek-Ro- 
man-Christian tradition. Those who inten- 
tionally or unwittingly are overburdening 
democratic and legal processes and destroy- 
ing the delicate balance and apportionment 
of powers upon which our way of life de- 
pends, play into the hands of the revolu- 
tionaries. While they may think they are 
championing freedom and liberalism, they 
are bringing about a totalitarianism which 
will destroy the very object that they seek to 
serve.” 

The difference between the profound rea- 
soning of Judge Wilkin, the eternal law- 
yer, and that of the judges of the Supreme 
Court on the same subject, is the difference 
between professional devotion to law, order, 
and country, and some other kind of devo- 
tion to some other kind of thing. The 
Federal judiciary has been homogenized by 
sociological thought control so that cream 
no longer rises to the top. If the people 
can’t have their cream to nourish their free- 
doms under law, they will not forever tol- 
erate shrouded pallbearers at the tombs of 
their liberties. 

The dilemma we find ourselves in today 
is not new. History repeats itself. Around 
2,000 years ago, government by law had 
broken down in the Roman Republic. Juda- 
ism had lost touch with God. Mankind had 
cast itself loose from the traditions of the 
past and had lost its way. Wearied by ex- 
citement the world had gone mad. Form 
had replaced sustance. Names had replaced 
things. Judges had forsaken the science of 
law for soothsayings. What we know now 
as social justice had replaced legal justice. 
The will of the people as interpreted by 
judges had replaced mandates of the laws 
of God and man. In that dark hour of his- 
tory God sent His only Son to show the 
way to a world that was lost. He started 
with simple fundamentals. He taught the 
hopeless people to pray to God just one sim- 
ple prayer that begged deliverance from their 
hunger, their trespasses, their temptations, 
and their evil, leaving to their own pitiful 
wits the phrasings of prayers of things less 
urgently needed. 

As He was gently leading mankind back 
to tangible truth, He was also moving to 
his Garden of Gethsemane, Golgotha, and 
the Cross. Along the way he was trailed 
and shadowed by sociological judges, seek- 
ing to trap Him in His words. Seeing them 
in the multitude and among His disciples 
(one of whom was a friend of the court, 
and a traitor to his race and to his God) 
He began to speak of and to them. To the 
multitude He said: 

“The * * * Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. 
All therefore whatsoever they bid you ob- 
serve that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works. * * * For they bind 
heavy burdens * * * and lay them on men’s 
shoulders * * * all their works they do 
* * * to be seen of men: they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments * * *.” 

He then turned upon the sociological 
bloodhounds: 


“But woe unto you * * * ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge * * * ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men: for 
ye neither go.in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in * * * 
ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves * * * ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law * * * these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done * * * ye blind guides, which strain 
at a gnat and swallow acamel * * * ye make 
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clean the outside of the cup and of the Plat 
ter but within they are full of extortion a, 
excess ®° * °.” “ 

Thereupon He turned again to the help. 
less multitude: “Behold your house js left 
unto you desolate * * * ye shall not «. 
Me henceforth. * * *” _ 

He knew that the hour was at hand. », 
was in the clutches of sociologica) fuliee 
in a government of flesh. The judges wis 
condemned him trailed him to the exec, 
tive chambers of Pontius Pilate. Pija:, 
yielding softly to the will of the peopie 
or to social justice, influenced by scien, 
tific thought control, asked the multitude 
whether it should be He to be executed 
The judges stirred up the will of the mop 
to cry: “Let Him be crucified.” 

Above the din of the mob were hearg , 
few broken phrases as Pilate presseq the 
Saviour to declare whether He came to in. 
fringe the prerogatives of the tyrant Caesar 
in his government of flesh “to this end wos 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” 

Pilate was faintly heard to close the last 
colloquy: “What is truth?” 

Even He paid a final tribute to truth that 
puts our Supreme Court to shame. 

Thus the Son of God who branded the 
races of men with the marks of their kin 
and kind was, himself, history's honoreg 
victim of sociological judges in a govern. 
ment of flesh. It was their crown He wore, 
and their cross He bore. 


That story may be found four times tolq 
in a book that may yet be found in met 
American homes. That book is a bur that 
mysteriously rides beneath the saddles of 
all modern authority in the field of socio. 
logical justice and scientific thought con. 
trol. Our Supreme Court has virtually ban- 
ished that book from the public schools of 
America in the specious names of religious 
freedom, and liberalism, and our children 
are not longer taught its lessons. That 
holy book contains no shifting creed and 
cannot rest on the same shelves with unholy 
ones that are now modern authority. 


As we.in the South once more pass into 
our Garden of Gethsemane thence to bear 
our socio-judicial cross, we plead with our 
brothers of the North not to let their sym- 
pathy and understanding be limited by lati- 
tude. 

In the words of Henry W. Grady, speaking 
on the Race Problem in Boston, on December 
12, 1889: 

“Can we solve it? The God who gave 
it into our hands, He alone can know. But 
this the weakest and wisest of us do know: 
We cannot solve it with less than your tol- 
erant and patient sympathy—with less than 
the knowledge that the blood that runs in 
your veins is our blood—and that, when we 
have done our best, whether the issue be 
lost or won, we shall feel your strong arms 
about us and hear the beating of your ap- 
proving hearts.” 


Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats Extension, and 
O’Neill Irrigation Developments 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
earlier I asked that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. My under- 
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standing at that time was that the de- 
partments concerned reported that they 
had not had time to form an opinion 
one way or the other as to the merits 
of this legislation. Since that time I 
have talked to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I would appreciate his ad- 
yising the House as to the position of 
the departments on this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
speaker, this bill does not provide for 
the construction of these projects, but 
merely provides that they shall be in- 
cluded in the Missouri Basin project. 
There is no construction involved in the 
pill. All charges and all costs and all 
reference to appropriations have been 
taken out of the bill. I understand now 
from the Department that they have 
no objection to including them in that 
part of the Missouri River Basin project. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As far as 
the chairman knows, there is no ob- 
jection to this bill by anybody, includ- 
ing the departments? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct, so far as the bill, as amended, 
is concerned, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 





First “Flying LST” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register of June 19, 1954: 

Fmst “Fiyinc LST” 


A water-based plane that can land guns, 
trucks, supplies or an assault company of 
Marines directly onto an enemy beach—like 
the water-bound landing craft of World War 
II but hundreds of miles an hour faster—is 
in production at Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. in San Diego, Calif. 

The world’s first “flying LST” is a bow- 
loader version of the Navy's water-based 
turboprop transport, the four-engined R3Y-1 
Tradewind built by Convair. The new plane 
is designated the R3Y-2 and retains the same 
high performance characteristics of the reg- 
ular transport. 

Both the R3Y-1 and the R3Y-2 are sched- 
uled to go into service late this year with 
the Navy’s Fleet Logistic Air Wings, Pacific, 
at Alameda, Calif. They have a range of 
more than many World War II fighter planes. 

For an assault operation, the R3Y-2 lands 
in off-shore waters and taxis to the beach. 
When the hull touches the sand, the bow 
opens upward like the luggage compartment 
on an automobile. A ramp is dropped and 
the loaded vehicles or troops debark directly 
onto the beach. To pull off the beach, the 
pilot simply reverses the propellers and backs 
away. A 30-second taxi run lifts the 80-ton 
plane into the air for the return trip. 

The bow-loader can fly 24 tons of cargo. 
The main deck, made of extruded magne- 
sium for strength without excessive weight, 
is 88 feet long and more than 9 feet wide. 

The cargo deck stretches back from the 
bow door on one level, unbroken by bulk- 
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heads or other obstructions. The cleared 
load space was achieved by concentrating the 
five-man flight crew on a higher deck in the 
bow and by compartmentizing the hull below 
the cargo deck, as in modern ship construc- 
tion. The compartmentation gives the hull 
superior strength as well as watertight in- 
tegrity. 

The R3Y-2 can carry four 155-millimeter 
howitzers, three 244-ton trucks, 6 jeeps, 2 
half tracks or several other types of military 
equipment. The bow door opening is 8 feet 
4 inches wide and 6 feet 8 inches high. A 
multipurpose airplane, the R3Y-2 can be 
fitted with 103 demountable, rearward-facing 
seats for normal transport operations. It 
also can carry 92 litters and 12 attendants 
if it is needed as a hospital evacuation plane. 

Like the regular transport version, the 
R3Y-2 also has a 10-foot wide door on the 
aft. port side of the hull for normal dock 
loading of cargo. Both the R3Y-1 and the 
R3Y-2 have air conditioning and pressuriza- 
tion systems, the first ever built into large 
water-based airplanes. 

The slim hull of the R3Y'’s was developed 
through exhaustive testing by Convair’s Hy- 
drodynamic Research Laboratory at San 
Diego. The hull has a length-over-beam 
ratio of 10 to 1, double that of previous Con- 
vair seaplanes and in sharp contrast to the 
old-style stubby “boats with wings.” 

The R3Y’s are the largest water-based 
planes ever built by Convair. Each is pow- 
ered by 4 Allison T-40 turboprop engines 
developing a total of approximately 22,000 
horsepower and driving contrarotating Aero- 
products propellers. 

The new planes are the culmination of 
more than 25 years’ experience with water- 
based aircraft. Convair built the famed PBY 
Catalina and PB2Y Coronado patrol bombers 
of World War II. One of the newest water- 
based Convair planes is the delta-wing XF2Y 
Sea-Dart, a jet powered Navy fighter that 
lands and takes off on hydroskis. 





Commencement Address by Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York, at Brandeis 
University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the commencement exer- 
cises at Brandeis University on June 12, 
1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay’s CHALLENGE: TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE'S 
RIGHTs AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL LAWLESS- 
NESS—PROPOSAL FOR RULES OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONDUCT 


(Remarks of Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, of 
New York, at meeting of Brandeis Univer- 
sity associates on commencement eve) 


This occasion speaks for itself. Tomorrow 
we will see the third graduating class emerge 
from this young but already mature uni- 
versity. 

There is no longer much time to be young. 
Problems which will not wait are beating 
impatiently upon the gates of this university, 
and demanding the attention and devotion 
of both faculty and graduates. 
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Outside, the world is not bright. The 
forces of fear and tyranny are rampant both 
within our land and beyond our shores. 
Never, within my memory, has the prospect 
seemed so grim and so demanding. 

I am reassured, it is true, by the record 
of history. There have been other periods 
in which darkness has threatened to close 
in on civilization, periods in which truth, 
reason, decency and integrity have been sub- 
jected to the most fearful pressures. 

Somehow despite temporary defeats, and 
even eclipses, the human spirit—the spirit of 
light and freedom—has survived and pre- 
vailed. It is history's proof that the human 
spirit is immortal, and that a supreme Di- 
vinity, a Higher Order, does indeed preside 
over the affairs of mankind. 

But our salvation will require dedica- 
tion, devotion, and sacrifice. We must re- 
solve our problems or be lost. That is not 
an easy challenge. 

Beyond our shores, the forces of Commu- 
nist imperialism stand at the gates of new 
conquests. Forces of incalculable power 
strike out at the old order in many quarters 
of the globe, but most significantly now, in 
Asia. 

In this situation, our Government, and 
our people generally, appear, unhappily, to 
show little appreciation of either the ex- 
tent or the nature of the forces which have 
been unleashed, and of the dangers we face. 
There seems to be little understanding of 
the kind of approach we must take to these 
new forces, and the kind of response we 
must make to these dangers. 

Seeming to depend ever more heavily on 
military force, and on atomic weapons, our 
country appears, in the eyes of the worl, to 
invoke only the power of force in a world 
whose only hope for survival lies in the 
power of faith. 

Here at home we are reaping a tragic har- 
vest from the panic and hysteria sowed so 
recklessly with regard to the internal menace 
of communism. Deadly blows have been 
dealt to our prestige abroad, the public 
faith in freedom has been corroded, and 
the Congress of the United States has been 
converted from a national institution into a 
national spectacle. 

These are harsh words, but no harsher 
than are being spoken today by many of our 
most thoughtful observers. When 2 and 3 
years ago I sought to warn against the pres- 
ent consequences, I was dismissed as an 
alarmist. I was accused of magnifying the 
danger of what I called McCarthyism. Be- 
lieve me, I take little pleasure in today’s 
general recognition of what I observed 
months and years ago. 

But my faith in democracy, in freedom, 
and in the American people is deep and un- 
shakable. I firmly believe that we will over- 
come the present dangers, both at home 
and abroad. Civilization will survive. The 
cause of freedom will prevail. 

This I believe. But for this to happen, the 
American people must be roused to a deeper 
awareness than they now have of the dangers 
we confront and the strenuous measures nec- 
essary to overcome them. 


Our national leadership must be the first 
to show that awareness and to propose pro- 
grams of action to be undertaken. I regret 
to say that thus far the administration has 
shown a strong inclination to formulate 
slogans instead of policies, and, in general, 
to follow cautiously in the wake of events 
and of public opinion, rather than to an- 
ticipate events and to lead public opinion. 

Up to this point I have been referring col- 
lectively to the dangers we face both at home 
and from abroad. In a major sense, these 
are opposite sides of the same coin which 
should be looked at together. 

True, actions required to meet our prob- 
lems abroad are of a very different sort from 
those needed to meet the dangers at home. 
But, in both areas, courageous and imagina- 
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tive moves are called for. In both areas, re- 
sponsible leadership must lead. And no 
policy to combat communism abroad can 
succeed unless immediate steps are taken at 
home to restore the balance of power be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches of Government; and until dignity, 
Gecency, and a wholesome respect for the 
rights of imdividuals are reestablished as the 
immutable standards of all bramches of the 
Government. 

One of the principal theses of the fear- 
mongers at home is that we are in greater 
danger from internal subversion than from 
external aggression. According to this argu- 
ment, the farfiung forces of Communist im- 
perialism, assaulting everywhere the vulner- 
able outposts of the free world, should give 
us less concern than the case of an obscure 
Americin dentist named Peress who failed 
to sign a loyalty form when the received a 
commission in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. 

I do not mean to minimize the real dangers 
from internal subversion—from spies, secret 
agents, and saboteurs. But let us see the 
problem in perspective. What is the source 
of the most effective damage being done to 
the United States today? What network of 
Communist spies and saboteurs could have 
succeeded in turning this Nation upside 
down and inside out, in paralyzing the Army 
and the Congress, and in sabotaging the de- 
fense effort in terms of delay and interrup- 
tion, beyond any reckoning of it? No Com- 
munists could have done it. But McCarTHy 
has accomplished it as a mere side effect of 
his activities. 

Senator McCartny has frequently quoted a 
remark by Abraham Lincoln, to the effect 
that if this country is ever imperiled, the 
danger would come from within and not from 
without. This Lincoln quotation is intended 
to prove McCartHy’s favorite thesis about 
the danger from interna] subversion. 

You will be interested to know that an 
examination of the context from which this 
remark by Abraham Lincoln was taken tells 
quite a different story from that which 
McCartny has tried to convey. No, not even 
Abraham Lincoln is safe from misuse and 
abuse by Senator McCarrTHry. 

In fact, the Lincoln quotation referred to 
fs from a speech he made in 1838. Abra- 
ham Lincoln's remarks on that occasion were 
directed at vigilantism and mob violence and 
not at subversion. Just 2 months before, 
Elijah Lovejoy, a leading antislavery editor, 
had been murdered by a proslavery mob in 
Alton, Ill. There were similar outbreaks 
in both the North and in the South. To 
favor the outright abolition of slavery in 
those days was to be regarded in some 
quarters as dangerously subversive. It in- 
vited physical violence. And so Abraham 
Lincoln said, in that same speech from which 
Senator McCarruy has so often quoted: 

“There is even now something of ill-omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country; the 
growing disposition to substitute wild and 
furious passions in lieu of the sober judg- 
ment of the courts; and the worse than say- 
age mobs, for the executive ministers of 
justice.” 

That was Abraham Lincoln in 1838. He 
was, of course, speaking of a particular sit- 
uation in his own day. But if his words are 
to be applied to current events, I leave it to 
— my friends, to say whom the shoe fits 

st. 

Today we are, indeed, faced with a lawless 
situation In the United States Congress. I 
use the word “lawless” advisedly. There are 
no uniform laws protecting the rights of the 
people of this country against the investigat- 
ing committees of Congress. 

The Bill of Rights in our Constitution pro- 
tects the people in their rights against abuses 
of power, invasion of privacy, and repression 
on the part of the executive branch of Gov- 
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ernment. The Bill of Rights assures the 
people fair play in the courts of the land as 
against the police power. 

But there appears to be no effective pro- 
tection of the people, in their, rights, against 
abuses and repression on the part of the 
investigating committees of Congress. 

I would like to read to you a statement 
made in 1948 by the then chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Addressing himself to a protesting witness, 
the chairman said: 

“The rights you have are the rights given 
you by this committee. We will determine 
what rights you have got and what rights 
you haven’t got.” 

That was the chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee speaking, in 1948. 
He was speaking accurately. 

Without a set of rules, adopted by the Con- 
gress, American citizens have no rights be- 
fore a congressional investigating committee. 
They can be subpenaed, harrassed, abused, 
denounced and ruined, and they have no 
avenue of relief or recourse. 

If an eminent general in the Army, Gen- 
eral Zwicker, with a splendid record of heroic 
service, can be abused and humiliated before 
@ congressional investigating committee, 
what happens to an ordinary citizen, without 
the United States Army behind him? I 
shudder to think. The American people 
should shudder too. 

The investigating power of Congress is a 
precious one for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, for the gathering of essential 
information for the guidance of legislators, 
and for the protection of the people against 
evil and corrupt practices in the economic 
institutions of our country, and in the Gov- 
ernment. 

But certainly the investigating power of 
congressional committees was never in- 
tended, nor should it be permitted to be 
used, to oppress the people, to invade their 
legitimate privacy, and to set at naught the 
guarantees in the Constitution of the right 
to free speech, free press, free assembly, free 
petition, and free worship. 

Nor should the congressional investigating 
power be a weapon for the intimidation of 
the executive branch of the Government or 
the courts, and thus to gain dominance over 
them. 

Yet all this, in fact, has taken place. 

My friends, let us read the lesson of his- 
tory. It warns us of terrible danger along 
the path whieh has been recently followed. 

There are many instances in history where 
inquisitorial committees of legislative bodies 
have seized more and more power until the 
legislative bodies, and then the nation, were 
subjected to tyrannical control. 

Let us recall, for instance, the glorious 
Republic of Venice, one of the most powerful 
states of the Renaissance period. Its citi- 
zens were rich, and proud, and free. 

In that time, too, there was suspicion of 
subversion. The great council of Venice, 
which was the popular, legislative body of 
that day, established a committee of 10, an 
investigating committee, instructed to root 
out subversive elements. It functioned as 
investigator, prosecutor, and judge. 

Soon that committee of 10 appointed a 
subcommittee of 3, who came to be known 
as the inquisitors of state. Gradually this 
inquisitorial subcommittee took over the 
executive as well as the legislative power of 
government. They inquired, they judged, 
they punished. They issued decrees. They 
conducted foreign relations. They were 
supreme. 

Tranquillity developed in Venice, tranquil- 
lity and conformity. Dissidence was stamped 
out. But it was the tranquillity and con- 
formity of decay. Venice didn’t Know it, but 
she was dead. At the first major crisis the 
Venetian Empire collapsed like a house of 
cards. . 

Does this have any lesson for us? Does the 
experience of Venice have any parallel with 
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events today in the United States? 1 See 
many parallels. I am sure you do, too. 

We have not yet, of course, gone very tq, 
down the road which Venice traveled. But 
we have taken some long steps on that way 
We have, perhaps, gone further than 
think. 

I am sure, however, that we can retrace 
our steps. 

The McCarthy hearings have surely given 
the American public an idea of the dangers 
of congressional investigating committees if 
uncontrolled by rules of justice and fair Play 
The public has seen some of the abuses ang 
ugly implications of what has been taking 
place behind the scenes of the McCarthy 
committee during the past 2 years. 

Some very fundamental reforms are cer. 
tainly needed, reaching deep into the causes 
of the present situation. First of all, there 
needs to be a clearer limit on the scope ang 
jurisdiction of investigating committees 
The Executive, the courts, and Congress it. 
self must contribute to the establishment of 
some clear out-of-bounds signs on the now 
limitless expanse of the investigative power, 
Indeed, in regard to a related problem—the 
problem of the wholesale encroachment of 
the legislative branch upon the legitimate 
rights of the Chief Executive—the simplest 
remedy is a show of some old-fashioneg 
spunk on the part of the Executive. We have 
not seen much of this in recent months. 

But the assumption by congressional in. 
vestigating committees of the right to in. 
quire into personal political beliefs—into the 
innermost reaches of the soul and conscience 
of the individual—this is the really revolu- 
tionary development of recent times. And 
this is the development most fraught with 
danger for the liberties of the people and the 
integrity of the Congress. 

It is this circumstance which most urgent- 
ly calls for the immediate adoption of a 
uniform set of rules for the conduct of in. 
vestigating committees—a code of fair play, 
Unlike some of the other aspects of the prob- 
lem which require comprehensive study and 
profound thought, this proposal is ready for 
immediate consideration and action. 

A code of fair play—a uniform set of 
rules—should accomplish the following pur- 
poses: 

1. Protect the basic rights and reputations 
of individuals appearing as witnesses before 
investigating committees; 

2. Protect the rights and reputations of in- 
dividuals who might be adversely affected by 
testimony given in hearings or in committee 
reports; and 

3. Define the rights of committee mem- 
bers as against the rights of committee 
chairmen. 

A set of rules to accomplish these purposes 
also needs to have provision for effective en- 
forcement. Rules without sanctions are 
like bricks without straw. These rules must 
be able to be enforced, and to withstand the 
pressure of the willful violator. 

Such a set of rules is now pending before 
the Congress. Indeed, there are a number 
of pending proposals on this general subject. 
I participated in the drafting of what I be- 
lieve to be the most comprehensive of all the 
pending proposals—the only one with pro 
vision for enforcement. 

Nineteen of us in the Senate and six Mem- 
bers of the House recently joined in intro- 
ducing this particular set of rules. In my 
opinion it is absolutely essential that action 
be taken on this subject at this session of 
Congress. But that will require strong and 
widespread public support. 

Until some such rules are passed, indi- 
viduals coming before congressional com- 
mittees will continue to be defenseless and 
without substantive rights. The adoption 
of the uniform rules of procedure I have de- 
scribed, by both Houses of Congress, .will help 
to establish these rights. 

But the other fundamental reforms I men- 
tioned are also essential, The achievement 
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1954 
of these reforms will take much soul-search- 
ing, much study, much thought, and much 
education of the general public. 

Implicit in these reforms is an attack on 
the entire problem of McCarthyism—on the 
pasic factors of fear and insecurity which 
today grip so many of our people. There 
must be a return to faith—faith in princi- 
ples, faith in our country, faith in ourselves, 
faith in God, in liberty, and democracy. 

There must be a reelevation of the virtues 
which have for so many years been identified 
with the American character—compassion, 
tolerance, decency, truth, honor, and in- 
tegrity. And those who, by their acts, vio- 
jate and trample upon these virtues must 
be driven by an aroused public opinion from 
positions of public trust and confidence. 

We must be able to turn outward to the 
rest of the world a countenance that reflects 
an inner serenity, an inner confidence in our 
own principles, and in the justice of our 

ys. 

"awe is a noble standard to which all of 
us, with great profit, can repair. That is 
the standard set by the Founding Fathers, 
by those who struggled to achieve our lib- 
erty, and who established the institutions 
designed to secure the blessings of liberty 
for themselves and for us, their posterity. 

We must seek to emulate their courage, 
their confidence, and their belief in the 
power of good and the strength of freedom. 

Let us recall the words of Justice Brandeis 
in his famous dissent in the Whitney case, 
when he said, referring to the beliefs of the 
Founding Fathers: 

“They believe liberty to be the secret of 
happiness, and courage, the secret of lib- 
erty * * * they believed * * * that fea: 
breeds repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government.” 

I hope this university will help show the 
way to fight fear with faith; hate with un- 
derstanding; and repression with courage, 
devotion, and eternal dedication to the cause 
of liberty. 





Postal Service Reclassification and 
Pay Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the extraordinary 
pressure by the Post Office Department, 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee rejected the Summerfield- 
Rees reclassification and pay proposal. 
It was a nonpartisan decision made by a 
majority of committee members in ap- 
proving the Corbett substitute. 

I believe that most of the majority 
who approved the Corbett measure were 
deeply concerned over the increased 
authority which the Rees bill would 
give to the Postmaster General. 

There have been many recent exam- 
ples of the abuse of personal power in 
Government service, and it would be un- 
wise to grant additional power to the 
Postmaster General. 

The overwhelming majority of postal 
employees oppose the Summerfield-Rees 
bill. This has been reconfirmed by let- 
ters I have received in the last few days 
from organizations which represent the 
vast majority of the employees. 
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As an example, Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith the following letter I received 
from the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, which expresses the senti- 
ments of most postal employees: 

JUNE 18, 1954. 
Members of House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMEN: On Tuesday, June 
15, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service reported the bill H. R. 9245 which 
would establish a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study postal service reclassifica- 
tion and increased rates of basic compensa- 
tion pending reclassification pursuant to 
recommendations of the joint committee. 
The National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
believes that this bill by Congressman Cor- 
BETT of Pennsylvania is far superior to the 
destructive proposal advanced by the Post- 
master General and embodied in the bill 
H. R. 8648. 

We are cognizant of the fact that a mi- 
nority report was submitted and since that 
minority report embodies all of the warmed 
over arguments advanced by the Post Office 
Department—which the committee rejected 
in making its report—we believe that an 
expression of our views may be helpful. 

In our opinion, the minority report is 
only another facet of the desperate struggle 
now being waged to force Congress to abdi- 
cate its authority on postal salary matters. 
One would gather that it is the present policy 
of the Post Office Department to continue 
its pressure tactics but to substitute hit and 
run actions for the frontal attacks that have 
thus far failed. This strategy which em- 
ployes techniques that some Senutors have 
called “illegal” and that your committee 
has denounced as an attempt to create un- 
warranted and untrue impressions, remains 
the same. 

We seem to be faced with a campaign 
employing more subtle methods, such as 
hinting—although never saying so out- 
right—that the President will veto any 
measure other than the Department’s re- 
classification plan. Inasmuch as this policy 
would make a pawn out of Congress and 
whip it into line on postal matters, we 
think it unfortunate that the minority re- 
port lends support to that effort. 

I hope you will find the time to study the 
report, No. 1870. The majority views are ex- 
tremely well documented and the bill which 
those views support would provide not only 
a thorough and objective study of the en- 
tire reclassification question—to be com- 
pleted not later than May 1 of next year— 
but would also provide sorely needed interim 
salary increases. 

The point that stands out in the minority 
report is an acceptance of the Post Office 
Department’s arguments. In several in- 
stances this minority report makes the rather 
general statement that across-the-board sal- 
ary increases, which the Congress has ap- 
proved in the past, have distorted pay sched- 
ules. Your attention is invited to the fact 
that the actual dollar difference between 
the salaries of rank and file employees and 
their supervisors is greater today than it was 
when the present classification law was en- 
acted in 1945. 


The minority report makes the statement 
that “employee representatives resisted all 
proposals for reclassification presented at our 
hearings.” As a matter of fact, the em- 
ployees resisted only one proposal, that which 
was prepared on the recommendations of 
the George Fry Associates which in turn 
was based on a study completed in approxi- 
mately 10 or 11 weeks by a handful of men 
without previous knowledge of the postal 
service. My own statement to the commit- 
tee recommended the appointment of a joint 
committee to make a thorough and objec- 
tive study of this subject so that some 
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factual basis for a reclassification proposal 
could be made available. 

The minority report states that “the lack 
of adequate differential between routine jobs 
and supervisory positions makes it difficult 
for the Department to persuade the superior 
employees to accept additional responsibil- 
ities.” The fact that more than 50,000 em- 
ployees, clerks and carriers, in grade 7 and 
above, have recently competed in examina- 
tions for postal supervisory positions, makes 
such a statement necessarily questionable. 
If the lack of an adequate differential really 
existed, it is extremely unlikely that so large 
& percentage of employees would have taken 
the examination in the faint hope of promo- 
tion. 

The minority views apparently make much 
of the fact that elevator starters, cleaners, 
and charwomen receive a slightly higher sal- 
ary in the field postal service than they do 
in the Federal service generally. If this be 
true the answer most certainly lies in im- 
proving the salaries of those in the classi- 
fied service, rather than in attempting to 
bring postal people down to such a lower 
level. All Members of Congress might well 
ask themselves how many post offices in 
their own districts have elevator service. 
They might also ask themselves how many 
post offices that have elevators actually have 
an elevator operator. In truth, there are 
not more than a mere handful of post-office 
buildings throughout the country that have 
elevators, let alone use elevator operators. 

The minority statement makes the point 
that in the opinion of those signing the 
minority report, the “legislation supported 
by the minority of tne committee is far bet- 
ter for the rank and file of postal employees.” 


It would be difficult, indeed, to find any 
rank-and-file post-office clerks who would 
consider the Summerfield proposal as being 
better for the rank and file of postal em- 
Ployees. This paternalistic attitude that 
“Papa knows best” about what is good for 
the postal employees is the real basis for 
the existing difficulties. If the officials of 
the Post Office Department had made an 
honest effort to find out what the employees 
themselves thought was good for them, or 
if the members signing the minority report 
had been willing to credit the views expressed 
by the employees themselves, the present un- 
fortunate situation would not exist. 

Once the facts are known and the errors 
contained in the minority report are cor- 
rected, the arguments for the bill the mi- 
nority supports appear ridiculous. That is 
because the bill itself is indefensible. 

We believe that the bill, H. R. 9245, merits 
your support as well as your opposition to 
all destructive amendments such as those 
suggested in the minority views. 

With kindest personal regards and assur- 
ances of esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. C. HALLBEck, 
Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 





The Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an open let- 
ter to the Air Force, prepared by Walter 
R. Whitver, Jr., of Washington, D. C., 








iment 
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and dealing with the pending construc- 
tion of the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Whitver was born and raised in 
North Dakota. He is a well qualified 
and competent architect. His educa- 
tional background in this field includes 
study at the University of North Dakota 
and a doctor’s degree in architecture 
from the University of Rome, Italy. 

He has given a great deal of thought 
and study to the problem and challenge 
that the Air Force faces in building its 
new Academy. I am quite sure that a 
great number of architects feel much 
the same as does Mr. Whitver. The 
Air Force has a great obligation to meet 
in erecting its new Academy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE Arm FORCE 


Ten years ago today American airmen took 
part in a great joint venture of our fighting 
men. No one but God knows where the 
men of the Air Force spent their flight, but 
this we do know: They have made their 
path in the sky. As heroes they have proved 
their passion of manhood, the wisdom of 
their age, and now have the splendor of 
kings and the triumph of warriors, the fame 
of poets, and the honor of true patriots. 
As it should be, they have the challenge 
that when met with love and understand- 
ing will always go upward and onward to 
true glory. 

In these few short years the Air Force has 
acquired a wealth of tradition and history 
that is at last to be hewed in stone and 
fashioned to liberty and beauty. A me- 
morial which will be suitable to commem- 
orate greatness, both of men and events, 
and it must be conceived by those who in 
their hearts and their minds know the real 
and everlasting significance of the fame and 
spirit that will be immortalized by the Air 
Academy's yearly pride of men to the United 
States Air Force. 

This Air Force Academy, a school for boys, 
a training field for men and a memory for 
heroes will be a job to build that is so vast 
in its complexities that the genius of a Leon- 
ardo de Vinci would be taxed. One wonders 
if it is possible to do what should and must 
be done to create a group of buildings and 
fields and give them the pride and spirit 
of our American airmen and the practical 
uses that the Academy must have for a 
training that advances as fast as the air- 
plane. Will the American people, with their 
great pride in the airpower of America, have 
a waffie and pudding like the United Nations 
buildings, as a glass encased supermarket 
or the square of the circle with projecting 
angles? 

It cannot be like the Gothic ramparts of 
West Point, or the French style of the Naval 
Academy, even though they be hallowed and 
beautiful. The need is great for under- 
standing and interpretation of what the Air 
Force was, is and will be. The designers 
must work with the greatness and glamour 
of its beginning, from box kites and Kitty 
Hawk, to Eddie Rickenbacker, to the United 
States mails, and to the B-17, the jet and 
Niki. They must sculpt the spirit of Self- 
ridge, the vision of Billy Mitchell, the 
strength of Arnold, and the love and de- 
votion of Hoyt Vandenburg. There is mili- 
tary tradition and there is the transitional 
of by ground, by sea, and by air, and there 
is the future that changes as it arrives. 

Where will the geniuses come from who 
will create this dream of the Air Force? 
They are here, just as we have them in other 
works; we will have them for this Academy 
if the men of the Air Force understand their 
enormous responsibility to America, to the 
Air Force, and to the future. These Air 
Force men, these artists, planners and arti- 
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sans, will breathe beauty and love, memory 
and tradition, genius and leadership and 
spirit into these buildings and fields that 
will be the Air Academy and the thousands 
who will train there will be inspired and 
will benefit, and carry the glory that is 
America. 

The halls of learning are loved because 
learning is loved. No man goes forward 
without love for the place where he has re- 
ceived learning, be it the small red school- 
house with its row of willows, be it a city 
school with its fenced-in playground, or be 
it his mother’s knee and his father’s whip. 
But halls of learning grow like a village 
grows, from a crossroads, as a town grows 
from a village and the city from a town, 
and each leave their mark as permanent as 
the rings of a tree. Some marks are round 
and true while others are scarred and ugly 
from the wounds of growing, just as the 
trail marker chips a young tree in blazing a 
path for others to follow and that cut re- 
mains forever on the tree. In building the 
halls of learning the fathers of a village 
work so their children will learn, and a town 
will build Old Main, and as the city grows 
the schools will grow around the first build- 
ing which remains—either in reality or 
memory, in the style and workmanship of 
the village fathers. 

Now the gentlemen of the Air Force are 
as the village fathers and they are to build 
Old Main, and if it be of greatness and 
beauty, as it must be, they shall place their 
style and their workmanship on this 
Academy. It is not to be over many lives, 
but is to be complete and lasting from one 
idea, one plan, and one generation. In 
building this college at one time there are 
great advantages, but no mistakes will be 
allowed these men of the Air Force lest 
their sons and their son’s sons lose pride. 

This Air Force Academy must be good; it 
must be of the best. The planning, design, 
and construction must be of genius for it is 
to pick up the past, be perfect in the pres- 
ent, and be built for the future. The men 
who work on this school must be dedicated 
to the Air Force, to what the Academy 
represents and needs, and to the love and 
understanding of the brick and stone they 
mould. They must have a deep sincerity 
and honesty in their principals so that the 
plan, the design and the use shall not fail 
the glory of the Air Force, our military tra- 
dition, and the American people. 

Water R. WHITVER, Jr. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Southland Paper Mills: Great Texas Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. ’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, some 15 years ago E. L. Kurth and 
associates, of Angelina County, Tex., saw 
a dream come true when the first unit of 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., was con- 
structed. 

Since then the progress of this impor- 
tant industrial institution has been 
steady and sound. A new step forward 
was taken recently. It is described in an 
editorial in the Lufkin Daily News of 
June 15, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


June 23 


Continued industrial and economic prog. 
ress for Angelina County is assured by ,,, 
announcement of Southland Paper \yi)). 
Inc., that sufficient newsprint contracts pay, 
been executed to justify installation of - 
third machine. z 

On March 31, following the annua) meetin 
of Southland’s board of directors, Presidene 
E. L. Kurth cited these factors involved in 
the proposal: 

The project will cost several mi); n 
dollars. 

Southland’s present personnel of 837 will 
be increased by approximately 200 once +», 
third unit is in production. 

The added personnel will increase South. 
land’s annual payroll by $1 million. 

Southland will increase its purchase of 
pulpwood within a 75-mile radius by 100,009 
tons annually bringing this annual expengj. 
ture to more than $6 million. 

It is noteworthy that this expansion Pro- 
gram at Southland Paper Mills, Inc., repre. 
sents capital investment, increased payroll, 
and purchases of raw materials well in ex. 
cess of that represented by any other new 
industry that has come into any area of east 
Texas in recent years. 

E. L. Kurth and associates pioneered the 
southern pine newsprint industry back in 
1939 when the first unit of Southland was 
constructed; now they give an added guar- 
anty to industrial progress for Angelina 
County and east Texas today and in the 
future. 

The industrial progress in Angelina County 
in the foundries, woodworking, and lumber 
manufacturing plants, as well as at South. 
land, during the past 5 years has been far in 
excess of the progress made by any other 
single community in east Texas. 

This progress has been steady and perhaps 
unspectacular, but the figures on payrolls 
and plant investments bear out the gains 
that have been made. All you need do is to 
check payrolls in Angelina and other counties 
in yesteryear and today to realize this fact, 
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Fifty-one Americans Remain in Captivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fifty-one Americans Remain 
in Captivity.” The article was written 
by Fletcher Knebel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Look magazine] 
Firry-ONE AMERICANS REMAIN IN CAPTIVITY 
(By FPietcher Knebel) 

AO-2204126, the service mumber of an 
American flier, has become a symbo! of Red 
China’s perfidy. It belongs to Air Force 
Capt. Harold E. Fischer, Jr., 29, of Swea City, 
Iowa, a double jet ace (credited with 10 
“kills”) in the Korean war. Every shred 
of evidence indicates that Captain Fischer 
has been held on Chinese soil since April 7, 
1953, when he was shot down near the Yalu 
River. 

Yet for 15 bitter months, the Communists 
have refused to utter a single official word 
to confirm or deny that evidence. They 
counter every demand for information with 
bland, insolent silence. When they did not 
return the flier at Panmunjom in the big- 
switch operation which ended last Septem- 
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per, they broke their solemn word to ex- 
change all prisoners of war. 

Top Washington officials believe now that 
approximately 51 Americans, like Fischer, 
are being held captive. Thirty-two are 
civilians, some of whom have been pris- 
oners for 3 years. The remaining are mili- 
tary captives of the Korean war: 15 Air 
force airmen, four naval officers. 

The Defense Department has no recent 
ositive evidence that these 19 servicemen 
are still alive, but it does have reliable in- 
formation that they were alive at the time 
the prisoner exchange took place last 
summer. 

The Reds’ silence has inflicted torture on 
the wives, mothers, and fathers of the miss- 
ing men. And that torture has been com- 
pounded at home by another version of the 
Washington “numbers game.” Legislators 
nave played this game with POW figures, 
some with the best of intentions, others with 
mixed political motives. 

Despite repeated denials by the Defense 
Department, there is a widespread belief 
that the Chinese Reds are holding 944 
Americans. 

Senator JoHN M. Butter, Republican, of 
Maryland, told the Senate in January that 
between 700 and 944 American boys were 
held in the slave-labor camps of China and 
Siberia. Senator JosepH McCarthy last fall, 
and again this spring, accused the Eisen- 
hower administration of abandoning 900 
American POW’'s to the Reds. Others, in- 
cluding Democrats, have made _ similar 
statements. 

This most-misunderstood number—944— 
was first heard on September 9, 1953, when 
the United Nations command in Korea de- 
manded that the Communists account for 
3,400 U. N. personnel missing in action, in- 
cluding 944 Americans. Said the State De- 
partment on February 10, “It has not been 
believed, nor has the United Nations com- 
mand ever implied, that all 944 were living.” 
The Pentagon consistently denied that the 
Reds held 944 Americans, but never an- 
nounced the exact number it contended the 
Reds were holding. 

Meanwhile, behind the coils of diplomatic 
maneuvering and policy dilemmas, some- 
where in a Manchurian camp sits Captain 
Fischer. Two days after he was shot down, 
radio Peking announced that he had been 
captured. In June 1953 his parents received 
a letter in garbled English from Red China, 
saying their son was still alive. Subse- 
quently, a Communist newspaperman told 
United States reporters that Captain Fischer 
was a captive, and six repatriated United 
States prisoners of war said they had heard 
from Communists that the flier was being 
held as a war criminal. 

The Air Force reviewed Fischer’s case in 
April and found that a reasonable possibil- 
ity of his survival exists. 

Yet the passage of time is marked only by 
formal United States protests and the ar- 
rogant silence of Red China. The Eisen- 
hower administration must find a way to 
force the release of Fischer and his fellow 
Americans—or face an explosive political 
issue, 





Tough Tip From Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Tough Tip From Wedemeyer,” 
published in the New York Daily News 
of June 12, 1954. 

I.commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues for their careful attention and 
study at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Toucn Trp From WebdEMEYER 


The smart thing for the United States to 
do next in the cold war, says Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, retired, is to break off both 
diplomatic and trade relations with all the 
countries of the Red Empire, period. 

It isn’t possible, General Wedemeyer 
told a Senate subcommittee Thursday, to 
deal with the Kremlin. It may be too late, 
he went on, to stop the Red surge for world 
conquest. As Wedemeyer sees it, the West’s 
only hope lies in acting realistically. 

He doesn’t feel that it’s realistic to do 
business with scoundrels who intend to cut 
your throat, or to go on keeping embassies 
in their capitals on the theory that by so 
doing you maintain valuable listening posts 
inside the Red empire. 

Come to think of it, our envoys behind the 
curtain are severely limited as to where they 
may go and what they may observe. Their 
own dwellings are wired for sound, down to 
the smallest powder room and clothes closet, 
with Red secret police listening around the 
clock. So who is listening the more profit- 
ably to whom? 

Admittedly, this is a tough tip that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer has offered his fellow Ameri- 
cans. It will shock the Dean Achesons and 
Harry Trumans. 

Wedemeyer, however, happens to have had 
vast experience in combating Reds, and 
many opportunities to study the workings 
of their minds. It’s quite conceivable that 
he knows what he’s talking about, and is 
suggesting the best possible next move for 
us to make in the cold war. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Founding of Upper Buffalo and 
Cross Creek Presbyterian Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relative to the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of Upper Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church and the Cross Creek Presbyterian 
Church, in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
I desire to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that in 1802 there was 
held at that place, at that time in the 
woods, a revival service in which over 
10,000 persons participated. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Upper Burrato, Cross Creek To Hotp Joint 
175TH ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE 

Congregations of the Upper Buffalo Pres- 
byterian and the Cross Creek Presbyterian 
Churches are uniting for the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the two congrega- 
tions. An observance is planned for Satur- 
day, June 26, at the Upper Buffalo Church. 
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As it was 175 years ago when the two con- 
gregations called Rev. Joseph Smith on June 
21, 1779, to direct the spiritual and religious 
life of the two neighboring groups, the pres- 
ent members have planned to unite for a 
day’s observance of the anniversary. 

The day’s program will open at 11 a. m. 
with a memorial to Rev. Joseph Smith, who 
banded together the two congregations until 
his death in 1792. A memorial marker will 
be placed at the grave of Reverend Smith, 
who was buried in Upper Buffalo Cemetery. 

A family style dinner will be served at 
noon. 

All friends and formed members of both 
churches are invited to the anniversary serv- 
ices and dinner. Those attending the picnic 
are asked to take basket dinners and their 
table service. 


At 2 p. m. the 175th anniversary worship 
service will be conducted. 

Guest speaker at the memorial service 
and the anniversary service will be Rev. E. B. 
Welsh, pastor of New Concord (Ohio) Pres- 
byterian Church. His ancestors, Robert and 
Mary Caldwell Welsh, and Robert and Eliza- 
beth Dawson Welsh were early members of 
the church. 

Mr. Welsh is a graduate of the College of 
Wooster and Princeton Seminary and stud- 
ied in Switzerland and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

His topic Saturday afternoon will be Our 
Future in Debt to Our Past. The choirs 
of both the Upper Buffalo and Cross Creek 
Churches will sing anthems. 

Presiding ministers will be Harold Byers, 
Jr., of Upper Buffalo, and Rev. D. G. Phillips, 
of Cross Creek. Mr. Phillips is preparing 
to assume a foreign mission field post soon. 

The 2 churches, whose history was parallel 
for 13 years, have added much to the re- 
ligious life of the county as well as educa- 
tional endeavor. Many young people were 
trained for the ministry by the early preach- 
ers and these same ministers were leaders 
in academies of the area. 

The Scotch-Irish, who settled the area, 
fought for their religious freedom after their 
arrival from overseas, and banded together 
in the era of frontier wilderness infested 
with hostile Indians. 

Both congregations experienced growth 
and a spiritual depth in the great revivals 
held in 1781 and 1802. At the latter revival 
more than 960 received communion. 





Star of Solidarity to Vineland Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, four civic- 
minded men of my district were honored 
recently by receiving the Star of Soli- 
darity from the Italian Government for 
relief work undertaken in this country 
in behalf of Italian citizens suffering 
from the flood of the Po River disaster 
following World War II. 

This honor has been noted by the 
Hammonton (N. J.) News and has also 
been editorially referred to by the Vine- 
land Times-Journal. Both of these ar- 
ticles are appended. 

I add my own congratulations to these 
four men who have been variously noted 
for a strong and continuous interest in 
their own community in Vineland. 
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The articles follow: 

{From the Hammonton (N. J.) News] 

Philip Rudich, former manager of the 
South Jersey Joint Board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, was among 
four men who yesterday received the Star 
of Solidarity from the Italian Government 
for relief work done in behalf of the Po 
River flood disaster after World War II. 

Others honored with the Italian citation, 
highest that can be awarded by the Italian 
Government to a noncitizen, were Dane 
Barse, Vineland clothing manufaturer; Al- 
bert Giuliani, former secretary-treasurer of 
the joint board, and Mayor John C. Gittone, 
of Vineland. Giuliani, ill, was unable to 
attend the ceremonies held in the offices at 
Trenton of the Italian vice consul, Turiddu 
Simoni. 

Rudich was honored because of his per- 
sonal appeal to the union to donate funds in 
order to purchase trucks and ambulances for 
Italy, and he also appealed for food and 
clothing. The result was enough money to 
purchase 22 vehicles and innumerable pack- 
ages of food and clothing. 

Barse, a civic leader and a Papal Knight 
of St. Gregory, was cited for his contribu- 
tions in the same cause, while Mayor Gittone 
was cited for his achievements in aiding men 
and women of Italy and of Italian extraction 
in America. 

Giuliani, now a manufacturer, also was 
cited for his aid in assisting during the Ital- 
ian disaster. 


[From the Vineland (N. J.) Times-Journal] 
No Lack or AMERICANISM 
(By Ben Leuchter) 

Awarding of the Star of Solidarity of the 
Italian Government this week to Mayor John 
Cc. Gittone, Dane Barse, Albert Giuliani, 
and Philip Rudich not only was deserving 
but also significant, for it proves that loyal 
Americans can help unfortunate peoples in 
other lands without sacrificing one iota of 
their own love for this Nation. 

The fact that this well-known quartet 
provided so much leadership and effort to 
help Italy in no way could have been con- 
strued to mean that they owed an equal 
amount of allegiance to Italy as to the United 
States. A paralled can be drawn between 
the work for which they were honored and 
the efforts of many Vineland residents on 
behalf of the state of Israel, which is the 
recipient of much humanitarian effort from 
this area. 

In either case, there is no question of dual 
loyalty. It is commendable for Americans 
to be moved by the plight of people in other 
lands and to offer concrete help. 

Such help always can be given without 
being inconsistent with Americanism. 


The Big Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the R&corp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Reading Times of June 17, 1954: 

Tue Bic Picrure 

I seems to us that Adlai E. Stevenson, who 
said he wanted to talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people when he was the Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1953, is still talking 
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sense. At least what he had to say when 
he spoke recently at the Columbia University 
Bicentennial Conference and the Vassar Col- 
lege graduation cut to the heart of several 
of our more pressing problems more adroitly 
and more clearly than most of the conflicting 
pronunciamentos out of Washington. 

To a distinguished gathering of educators 
of Columbia, Stevenson said: “We here in 
America have written the greatest success 
story in human history * * * We here in 
America have in a few years made socialism 
obsolete, shown that communism is nothing 
but a noisome, stagnant pool of reaction.” 

To the young ladies just getting their de- 
grees from Vassar, the former presidential 
candidate declared: “Align yourself with the 
forces of courage—of nonconformity * * * 
Fear is the miasma of the soul. Its noxious 
vapors are nonfilterable and seep into every 
recess. And corruption is complete when 
expediency and fear, rather than conscience 
and courage, dictate our course.” 

These, it seems to us, are the words of a 
man who perceives in all their awful clarity 
the dangers that beset America Anno Domini 
1954. That these dangers are our fear and 
our frightening eagerness to conform are 
plainly written into the record. 

One cannot doubt that “we here in Amer- 
ica have in a few years made socialism obso- 
lete.” Within the framework of our demo- 
craite structure we have exercised many of 
the evils of joblessness and insecurity in old 
age, eased the impact of bank failures by in- 
suring deposits, replaced crime, and disease- 
breeding slums with clean, airy apartment 
houses, dammed great rivers to provide 
abundant electrical power and prevent dis- 
astrous floods. 

In spite of many angry cries to the con- 
trary, we cannot believe that many Ameri- 
cans see communism as anything but a “noi- 
some, stagnant pool of reaction” that men- 
aces our social and political health and must 
be cleansed. 

Unfortunately, the fear that Stevenson 
calls “the miasma of the soul” is abroad in 
the land, corrupting too many minds, so that 
even some Americans with the most pro- 
found convictions are afraid to speak out 
against obvious evil. There are others who, 
beset by fear of communism, fear of the 
A-bomb and the H-bomb, fear of another de- 
pression, refuse to look at the big picture 
and see the United States of America as it 
really is—a healthy and prosperous democ- 
racy, fully alert to the danger from within 
and from without and prepared to defend it 
at any cost. 

We need, every once in a while, someone 
like Adlai Stevenson to remind us that we 
here in America “have written the greatest 
success story in human history’”—as well as 
to remind us that that success story may not 
have a happy ending if fear corrodes our will 
to keep America strong and great. 


Surplus Food for Needy Americans 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF RERRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2475) to authorize 
the President to use agricultural commodi- 


ties to improve the foreign relations of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
most of the attention in connection with 
this bill has been directed at its provi- 
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sions for selling or bartering some of oy, 
surplus food abroad—for foreign oy. 
rencies or for strategic materials—ang 
also for donating up to $300 Million 
worth for the relief of famine, sufferin, 
or inadequate diets among people in 
other nations. I should like to direct my 
comments to its provisions for using 
some of this surplus food for the relies 
of distress in this country—a very req) 
problem. 

It seems to me this matter has been 
brought into the bill as something of an 
afterthought. The bill as it passed the 
Senate nearly a year ago made no refer. 
ence whatsoever to any domestic use of 
these surpluses. It dealt exclusively 
with the export and foreign trade aspects 
of the surpluses. 


I wish the House Committee on Agri. 
culture had treated the two matters ip 
separate legislation, instead of putting 
them together in one measure, as this 
bill does. If they had been handled as 
separate problems—which they most 
certainly are—I believe the provisions 
dealing with domestic use of the sur. 
pluses would have received greater and 
more detailed attention. For, as I said, 
in my opinion this bill seems to tack on 
the domestic provisions as something of 
an afterthought. 

This is not to say that the committee 
has not suggested some worthwhile 
methods for expanding the distribution 
of surplus foods to needy people in this 
country. In this connection, I am 
pleased that the committee has incorpo. 
rated into the bill some of the provisions 
included in my bill, H. R. 7870, which 
would have established a new food stamp 
plan as part of such distribution. 

For instance, the committee’s bill re- 
moves the requirement that surplus 
foods must be in danger of imminent 
spoilage before they can be distributed to 
needy persons. Furthermore, it provides 
blanket authority, as my bill would do, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to deter- 
mine the volume and variety of foods to 
be made available at any one time. In 
addition, it specifies, as my bill does, that 
any commodities disposed of for relief 
purposes should be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any normal con- 
sumption. This is extremely important 
in connection with the distribution of 
this food to families on relief. We would 
want them to have additional] food rather 
than merely shift the burden of their 
present meager diets from local or State 
to Federal shoulders. 

Even with these provisions, however, 
the committee bill leaves much to be 
desired in the establishment of a really 
effective program for distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy Americans. 

When I testified before the Committee 
on Agriculture and urged approval of 
my bill, I pointed out that the present 
system of distribution—which would 
largely continue under the bill we are 
considering today—is a somewhat hit- 
and-miss affair with some States not 
participating at all and others partici- 
pating in a disinterested manner. Local 
distribution programs differ widely. In 
some areas, private agencies carry the 
responsibility for administration. There 
is no attempt made to define the kind of 
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people we think should be receiving this 
ae sorry to have to report that un- 
der the present system of distribution 
there have been widespread reports of 
jrregularities, of people not in need reg- 
istering for this free food, with very lit- 
tle machinery in existence for screen- 
ing the applicants properly. 

My bill specifies that the first priority 
among domestic recipients should be 
families on public assistance or families 
in need of this kind of public help under 
normal standards but excluded from 
relief because of the peculiarities or tech- 
nicalities of local or State law. For 
example, in Missouri, no matter how 
destitute a man’s family might be, it 
cannot receive public assistance if he is 
employable. It matters not whether he 
can find work or how long he has been 
involuntarily unemployed. If he is 
physically employable, his family can- 
not get public assistance. Assuming 
such a family otherwise met the stand- 
ards to qualify for public assistance, it 
could receive these surplus foods under 
my bill. 

It may very well be that we could 
properly include in such a program ad- 
ditional people, such as those on social 
security or on unemployment compen- 
sation. But to me that is a matter that 
the Congress should decide affirmative- 
ly. We should set up standards—spell 
out definitions. Instead, this bill turns 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
very difficult task of determining not 
merely what products should be dis- 
tributed and in what manner, but who 
should receive them, Ido not think that 
is properly his job. I think that is our 
job. 

My bill set a top maximum of $1 bil- 
lion of surplus food which could be dis- 
tributed to needy families in this coun- 
try each year under the proposed food- 
stamp plan. But this bill says to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he can 
donate an unlimited amount of such 
foods to anyone in this country under 
any regulations he may determine. We 
are giving him a frightfully complex 
problem. If he so desired, I suppose he 
could give it all away. Or he could give 
very little of it away. He could dump it 
on the States and say: “Here, you worry 
_ it. Get rid of it any way you 
ike.” 

Iam not suggesting the Secretary will 
do anything but a conscientious job in 
this respect. But I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is asking him to take over functions 
and the determination of policy which 
properly belong with the Congress, or, 
at least, with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I do not think 
Mr. Benson or his Department are 
equipped for the role we would give him 
in this bill. 

In other words, unless the intention 
here is just to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture additional outlets and machinery 
for getting rid of his storage headaches 
on this surplus food, this bill is too 
limited in its approach. I am concerned 
not merely with dumping surpluses, but 
in feeding hungry people. That is 
much more important. 
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In view of the circumstances here to- 
day, I am not going to try to amend the 
bill. The unanimity of the Committee 
on Agriculture in reporting out this bill 
in its present form indicates that as a 
committee the members were not pre- 
pared to go into this matter further at 
this particular time. And to attempt to 
handle so complex a problem through 
an amendment from the floor, with the 
strict 5-minute limitations on time for 
discussion of any amendment, is not, it 
seems to me, a very efficient or effective 
way of trying to meet this problem. 

I have been assured by the committee 
that there will be a further opportunity 
to go into this matter in connection with 
subsequent legislation dealing with the 
surpluses. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, all 
I want to do at this time is make it clear 
to the Members that we have not in this 
legislation faced up to the overall prob- 
lem of getting this surplus food into the 
hands of the people in this country who 
need it most desperately. We are pass- 
ing only patchwork legislation on that 
point, although, as I said, there are some 
good provisions in this bill. But pri- 
marily it is a bill for distributing sur- 
pluses abroad—not in the United States. 
And any distribution of surpluses to 
needy families in this country is covered 
only as an afterthought, and then pri- 
marily from the standpoint of easing the 
Agriculture Department's storage prob- 
lems rather than feeding the hungry. 





The Fight for Better Agricultural Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated June 19, 1954, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John Remmick, of 
Pingree, N. Dak. This letter deals with 
the fight for better agricultural prices. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PrncreeE, N. Dak., June 19, 1954. 

Dear Brit: This is regarding to the fight 
for better agriculture prices. Beef and 
cream are the products we raise. Their 
prices have been going down for so long 
that the expenses are as much as the prices. 
The stuff we have to buy costs as much as 
we receive for the finished product; 59-cent 
cream and 25-cent eggs are a crime all 
things considered. Feeder cattle 9 to 13 
cents. Takes alot of them to just pay the 
taxes and insurance. Benson is doing his 
best to see that the family rancher goes 
broke. He is one of the best vote getters the 
Democrats have got. The Republicans better 
get him back to preaching or the Democrats 
will go over in a landslide next election in 
this locality. ; 

Thanks for being down there fighting for 
us. Tam 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN REMMICK. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an understanding of Asia by 
Members of Congress is essential in help- 
ing to make proper decisions relating to 
Far East problems. I am, therefore, 
under a unanimous-consent request, in- 
serting with my remarks an interesting 
and informative article by Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, which was published in the 
current issue of the New Leader. 

General Romulo is a 55-year-old ren- 
aissance personality. He has been a 
playwright, college teacher, newspaper- 
man, radio broadcaster, Boy Scout 
leader, soldier, public-relations man, 
political leader, and diplomat. A vet- 
eran of Bataan, he won the Pulitzer 
prize for distinguished correspondence 
in 1941 before entering the ‘rhilippine 
President Manuel Quezon’s war cabinet. 
Since the end of World War II, he has 
been the Philippines’ permanent dele- 
gate to the United Nations, serving as 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1949. This article is based 
on a recent address by General Romulo 
at the commencement of the University 
of Seattle: 

Asta: Ten Basic Facts ror AMERICANS 


The most dynamic single fact of our time 
is the awakening of Asia. This must be true, 
because everybody outside of Asia seems to 
know about it and speaks about it constantly. 

In Asia, however, since we are right in the 
middle of it, we do not talk about it. We 
simply adjust ourselves to the fact, and we 
keep on with the process of awakening. 
Therefore, to us in Asia the most significant 
fact of our time is rather America’s awaken- 
ing to the awakening of Asia. 

Let us alert the American people to the 
present crisis in Asia. But let us not reduce 
them to wringing their hands helplessly, not 
knowing what to do about it. The method of 
trial and error, the technique of improvisa- 
tion, no matter how cleverly managed, will 
no longer do. Though we are racing toward 
catastrophe, there is still time to do some 
hard thinking and intelligent planning for 
the difficult tasks that confront us. 

There is no excuse for hazy thinking about 
Asia. For it is not true that Asia is 
mysterious, enigmatic, and unpredictable. 
This outdated notion is merely an excuse 
for insufficient action or postponement of 
action or no action at all. Once it is 
realized that Asia is in a state of revolution- 
ary ferment, one knows for a certainty that 
there is going to be an explosion of some 
kind, unless we do something to prevent it. 
That is almost as certain as the physical fact 
that the dynamite stick with a lighted fuse 
will explode unless we step on the fuse and 
put it out in time. 

It is important to remember that there 
is no mystery about what hungry, impove- 
rished, and oppressed peoples will do in the 
end, if no relief is forthcoming. Asians are 
also human beings, and what Europeans or 
American would do or have done in the same 
circumstances the Asians will do also. Skin 
pigmentation has nothing to do with it, nor 
the fact that they subsist on rice. 

The Asian peoples are so much older than 
the peoples of the West that the latter can 
hardly claim to have invented revolution. 
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After all, it was the Chinese who invented 
gunpowder, though they left it to the 
Western peoples to use it to propel bullets 
to kill fellow human beings. The Asians will 
also react just as quickly to sympathy and 
understanding, and will prize no less dearly 
the blessings of prosperity and freedom. 
They are quite human that way, too. 

Wherein, then, lies the mystery or the 
enigma? Asia is no longer mysterious, re- 
signed or meek. Asia has become too real, 
challenging and proud to warrant further 
recourse to such illusions. 

To understand Asia, it is necessary, first of 
all, to realize that many of its problems will 
not yield to pat, easy solutions. One such 
solution is embodied in the common notion 
that Asia must somehow be saved. Saved 
from communism, we are told. But saved 
for what ends? In whose interest? And by 
what means? 

To these questions we have so far no clear 
answers. It is not wholly certain that it is 
means to save Asia in the interest of its own 
peoples. Nor is it unmistakably plain that 
the intention is to save Asia by means other 
than military. 

I do not speak as an expert on Asia, or 
even as a spokesman for Asia. However, any- 
one who has studied the situation in Asia no 
further back than the last decade will be in 
substantial agreement with a capsule analy- 
sis of the Asian problem which I have tried 
to formulate in the following terms: 

1. The Asian peoples will no longer toler- 
ate the shackles of colonialism. What they 
want is a status of equal partnership and 
voluntary cooperation with other peoples. 

2. The Asian peoples are fired with an as- 
piration to human dignity and economic 
well-being which can no longer be held in 
abeyance. 

3. The Asian peoples will not fight for the 
vague concept of a free world; they will 
fight on the side of the free world only if 
they have a stake in freedom themselves. 

4. The West nrust work with and through 
the responsible nationalist movements in 
Asia rather than through puppet regimes 
that have no popular support. By denounc- 
ing and opposing genuine freedom move- 
ments in Asia as Communist-inspired, the 
‘West in fact exposes such movements to 
Communist infiltration and control. The 
objective must be to isolate Communist agi- 
tation from the legitimate nationalist aspira- 
tions of the Asian peoples. After achieving 
independence, countries like India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, and the Philippines have 
shown thempelves quite capable of combat- 
ing Communist influence in their midst. 

5. Military measures are at best a short- 
term device for staving off an immediate 
threat of Communist aggression. The long- 
term struggle against communism, however, 
requires economic and financial assistance 
that will enable the Asian peoples to raise 
their standards of living. 

6. Assistance should be offered on a basis 
of equality and mutual respect, and not as 
a@ special favor with political strings or as a 
disguised survival of colonialism. 

7. As there can be no world peace without 
Asia, so there can be no economic stability 
in the world without Asia. You cannot 
neglect Asia and, by continuing to pour dol- 
lars into Europe, expect to stabilize the world 
economy, including the European economy 
itself. 

8. Asian political, economic, and social 
organization is predominantly on an au- 
thoritarian pattern. Therefore, it should 
not be assumed that the Asian peoples will 
automatically adopt democracy of the West- 
ern type; rather, they will adopt it with 
necessary modifications and only as it 
demonstrates its superiority in the actual 
experience of daily life. 

9. Asian neutralism must be recognized 
partly as the result of a genuine desire for 
peace, partly as dictated by the serious in- 
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ternal problems of many countries in the 
region, and partly as inspired by a lingering 
distrust of the motives of the colonial 
powers. 

10. The Asian peoples will not give their 
support to any program, policy, or course of 
action affecting Asia that is taken without 
consulting them. In the Southeast Asia 
Conference held in Baguio in May 1950 on 
the invitation of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, the representatives of seven countries 
in the region solemnly affirmed that “in the 
consideration of the special problems of 
south and southeast Asia, the point of view 
of the peoples of this area be kept in mind, 
by any conference dealing with such prob- 
lems, so that better understanding and 
cordial relations may subsist between the 
countries in the region and other countries 
in the world.” 

At this juncture of history, America has 
a splendid opportunity to proffer the hand 
of friendly understanding to Asia, in the 
certain knowledge that the hand will be 
grasped with equal friendliness and with 
gratitude. People who have traveled in Asia 
will testify that its people are the humblest, 
most hospitable, and friendly you can find 
in the world. They have all the fine qual- 
ities of men who live close to the soil and 
cleave to it as toa mother. And their sense 
of gratitude is the type that leans over back- 
ward and manifests itself to excess. 

The hardheaded, practical American will 
sometimes be embarrassed by this Asian 
trait. But the American is also a generous, 
warmhearted human being, and this quality 
appeals strongly to the Asian character. 
Therefore, beneath the outward differences 
there is much that Americans and Asians 
have in common. 

Friendly cooperation between Asia and 
America is the greatest thing that can hap- 
pen in the world. To me, as a child of Asia 
and, as it were, a foster-child of America, 
nothing could be more inspiring than the 
spectacle of the oldest and the youngest of 
continents clasping hands and standing to- 
gether to defend the frontiers of freedom. 





H. R. 9434, the Merchant Marine Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9434, the result of much study and work 
in the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, is the product of laborious 
hours by well-meaning men of that com- 
mittee who support this legislation. This 
bill has a companion in the Senate, S. 
3610, and has bipartisan sponsorship. 


The bills would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point would be a permanent es- 
tablishment. 


Second. Place the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point on the same 
level with West Point and Annapolis. 

Third. Improve the appointment pro- 
gram to the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point. 

Fourth. Assure the midshipmen 
United States Naval Reserve status of 
cadet-midshipmen and ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve status of Kings 
Point graduates. 
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The present administration Of the 
academy is one of accomplishment and 
thoroughness. Its present staff and cur 
riculums offer an excellent opportunity 
for the creation of an experienced and 
high-type merchant marine Officers 
corps. We need this strong officers Corps 
and we need a permanent establishment 
at Kings Point. I urge immediate Pass 
sage of H. R. 9434. 





The Truman-Eisenhower Foreign Policy 
as Applied to Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the R&Ecorp a newslet. 
ter issued by Hon. Usuer L. Burpick, g 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of North Dakota, entitled “Your 
Congressman Comments.” The news. 
letter deals with the so-called Truman. 
Eisenhower foreign policy as applied to 
Ethiopia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By Usuer L. Burpicr) 
HAILE SELASSIE’s VISIT 


WruisTon, N. Dak—The Truman-Eisen- 
hower foreign policy assumes some strange 
positions. Anything that is done on foreign 
affairs is prefaced by the stereotyped phrases, 
“The free nations,” “democracy,” and “a 
free world.” 

When the Italians entered Ethiopia they 
found Selassie engaged in a huge slave 
traffic. Natives from the jungles were round- 
ed up and driven like cattle to the slave 
marts operated by Selassie. That was in 
World War II. His antics indicated that he 
Was an absolute and ruthless dictator, who 
had all the barbarous instincts of a complete 
savage. Yet our foreign policy was, and is, 
to support Haile Selassie, because in so do- 
ing we are following our slogan of “free na- 
tions, democracy, and a free world.” If Se- 
lassie represents the kind of free world and 
democracy that all our foreign appropria- 
tions are directed toward it must be that this 
free world business puts a premium on the 
selling of human beings over an auction 
block. 

When old Selassie was in Washington a 
few weeks ago and spoke to Congress I 
didn’t hear his speech, and didn’t want to, 
but I know what he came for. He wants a 
few millions so he can support the propo- 
sition of free nations, democracy, and a free 
world. If we have to crawl in bed with 4 
rat like old “Nero” Selassie we had better 
let his conception of a free world simmer 4 
while before we jump in and shell out ow 
millions to a perfectly ruthless dictator who 
would make Nero turn over in his grave for 
having forgotten to deal out the finer qual- 
ities of human misery that have character- 
ized Haile Selassie’s reign. 

I will do my best to stop a loan to this 
tyrant, but I think he will get it, for the 
Truman-Eisenhower foreign policy is to sup- 
port “democracies” and a “free world.” Both 
administrations—this one and the previous 
one—should feel mighty proud of their sup- 
port given to this Nero of modern times. 
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H. R. 9245, Interim Pay, Postal Reclas- 
sification, and Other Postal Considera- 


tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI - 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows, under unanimous consent, a 
letter from the National Association of 
letter Carriers, signed by its officers, 
dealing with H. R. 9245, which provides 
for an interim pay increase and for a 
study by Congress of the Postal Reclassi- 
fication Act. Other postal considera- 
tions are covered in two other letters 
likewise listed, one de&ls with “an anti- 
gag attitude” and the other beats the 
drums for raising income-tax exemp- 





tions. 
The letters follow: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
June 18, 1954. 
Hon. A. D. SYEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: As you un- 
doubtedly know, the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has reported out H. R. 
9245, a bill providing for a study of the 
postal reclassification act and for an interim 
pay increase. 

The National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and its 103,000 members are solidly 
behind the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, as it was 

* reported out by the committee. 

We are strongly opposed to the Summer- 
field plan, as presented originally, and also 
with proposed amendments. The Summer- 
field-Fry plan itself is basically unsound and, 
no matter how amended, it would still be 
basically unsound. 

For over 70 years, Congress has set the 
salaries and determined the grades for postal 
employees. Now the Postmaster General, 
after a brief study of the intricate postal 
service, wants to have the authority that 
has been exercised by the Congress trans- 
ferred to him. Such a grant of authority 
would be unprecedented, unwarranted, and 
unwise. 

In actual practice the postal reclassifica- 
tion act has worked out better than the 
Classification Act of 1949. The criticisms 
made against the ,Postal Classification Act 
are entirely on minor matters, magnified 
far out of importance, and could be readily 
corrected by Congress, if correction is neces- 
sary. 

H. R. 9245 provides for a study by Con- 
gress of the Postal Reclassification Act; it 
provides for an interim pay increase. It is 
& god bill and we hope that you will give it 
your complete support when it comes up 
for a vote in the House. 
Sincerely, 
W. C. Donenrty, President. 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 
Perer J. CAHILL, Secretary. 
R. B. KREMERS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
New Jersey FEDERATION 
i or Post Orrice CLERKS, 
ersey City, N. J., June 1, 1954. 
Hon. Arrep D. Season, 
Member of Congress, ; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Sm: The following resolution as 
adopted by the 32d annual convention of the 
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New Jersey Federation of Post Office Clerks 
is forwarded to you for your consideration 
and action: 


“RAISING INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS 


“Whereas the take-home pay of most em- 
Ployees in the lower income brackets is 
severely curtailed by high income taxes: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the NJFPOC meeting in- 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., go on rec- 
ord as endorsing the raising of the present 
individual income tax exemption from $600 
to $1,000; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the entire congressional 
delegation from the State of New Jersey.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Avucust J. Cacroppo, 
Secretary. 





New JeRsey FEDERATION 
or Post Orrice CLERKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 27, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the New Jersey 
Federation of Post Office Clerks in conven- 
tion assembled on May 9, 1954, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., and expresses the feelings of all 
postal clerks in the State of New Jersey: 

“Whereas Government workers have a right 
under the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912— 
popularly known as the antigag law—to pe- 
tition Congress, either individually or col- 
lectively for wage adjustments, and other 
improvements in their working conditions; 
and 

“Whereas the current salary negotiations 
can be cited to demonstrate the continuous 
fight in which Government workers must 
engage in the battle of arguments and sta- 
tistics, which have proven conclusively that 
the past several years have been a period 
of continuously rising cost of living; and 

“Whereas the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, through its national officers, 
has introduced an equitable bill, namely, 
the Rhodes-Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, to pro- 
vide an $800 increase, which would ade- 
quately compensate for the increase in the 
cost of living in these United States: There- 
fore be it 


“Resolved, That the New Jersey Federation 
of Post Office Clerks go on record unani- 
mously as bitterly resenting the public state- 
ment made by Postmaster General Summer- 
field regarding the postal employees organi- 
zation’s requests for pay increases as being 
“nothing less than an all-out raid on the 
United States Treasury”; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Postmaster 
General Summerfield, Leo E. George, presi- 
dent, NFPOC, all New Jersey Senators and 
Congressmen.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Avcust J. Cacropro, 
Secretary. 





Conditions Among Soviet Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long been interested in acquainting the 
American people with the news of actual 
conditions which prevail inside the 
Soviet Union, 
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By means of the series of Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee studies enti- 
tled “Tensions Within the Soviet Union” 
and “Tensions Within the Soviet Captive 
Countries,” my colleagues and I have 
brought out the boiling tensions and 
hatreds behind the Iron Curtain. 

I was pleased, therefore, to supply an 
answer which had been asked on this 
subject by America’s teen-agers in the 
popular Youth Wants To Know column. 
This feature is a companion to the famed 
NBC radio-TV show of the same name 
and is carried in Parade magazine, the 
national weekly supplement issued with 
many of America’s leading newspapers. 

My answer to the teen-agers’ inquiry 
was carried in last Sunday’s, June 20, 
Parade, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Yours Wants To Know—How Do Sovier 
TreeN-Acers Loox aT LIFE? 


(Eprror’s Nore.—One of the most persist- 
ent questions from American young people 
is the one above. For an answer, Theodore 
Granik, of NBC’s Youth Wants To Know 
program on radio and television, went to 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin. Here, Parade presents the re- 
sponse of this distinguished statesman.) 


The carefree individualism of our Ameri- 
ean teen-agers is a world apart from the 
grim, robot-like experience of Soviet youth. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, young people, like 
their elders, are the victims of endless brain- 
washing, of perpetual dictation over every- 
thing they do and say and read, over their 
studies and play and work. But Commu- 
nist leaders are not content with the results 
on Communist youth. 

Recently, the first National Congress of 
Communist Youth to be held in 5 years 
heard sharp criticism of “spongers, idlers, 
and parasites” among Soviet youth. Young 
people were reported loafing on the princi- 
pal streets of Moscow, Leningrad, Tiflis, Eri- 
van, and other cities. “They wear Tarzan 
haircuts and dress like parrots—the so- 
called stilyag (zoot-suiters). They don’t 
work anywhere, nor do they study, and they 
spend their nights in restaurants and chas- 
ing girls.” 

Zoot-suitism, however, isn’t considered as 
bad as piety. Communist leaders are par- 
ticularly furious over the continued devo- 
tion by many young people to religion. Red 
leaders work themselves up into a frenzy 
because there is allegedly not enough athe- 
istic propaganda being carried on among 
the Young Pioneers and Young Commu- 
nists. As a result, they complain, some 
youngsters still go to church and some later 
want to get married in a religious ceremony. 


“Shocking,” say the Reds. 


An article in the Soviet Youth newspaper 
contains a letter from the father of a much- 
harried 10-year-old in grade 4-B in Odessa. 
The parent protests at school conditions in 
which older children terrorize little ones. 
The father saw a 16-year-old smoking during 
class. Pupils trying to hear the teacher 
heard nothing because of the tumult. Two 
youngsters “were pulling each other's hair, 
and a third was shoving his pen into his 
neighbor’s ear.” 

Another Red paper condemns a bobby- 
soxer who, instead of spending her time at 
work, absents herself in order to listen to her 
favorite operatic star. Inna Zavyalova keeps 
cutting photographs of the star out of maga- 
zines, buys them from potographers and ush- 
ers and swaps them. “She already has 
enough photos to cover the whole of her 
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apartment, but Inna does not hang them up. 
She is afraid of thieves.” 

The Soviet sheet adds sourly, “This type 
of hysterical theater fan was to be found 
(formerly) among the high-school girls, 
wealthy idlers and other representatives of 
the so-called ‘gilded youth.’ But surely times 
are different now.” 

TENSION MOUNTS 


Meanwhile, tension against the state 
mounts among youth. While the youngsters 
are taught in schools about all sorts of “so- 
cialist” ideals, they behold around them ter- 
rible food shortages, crowded and dilapidated 
housing, wretchedly low living standards, 
endless purges. 

Their friends and relatives disappear in the 
middle of the night. Compulsory labor serv- 
ice awaits them. There is difficulty in ob- 
taining a higher education, unless you are 
the son of a member of the elite—high party 
officials, police or government bureaucrats. 

Elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain, what 
is the situation? There, too, we see misery 
among youth. A Czechoslovakian Communist 
paper announces a new purge of “saboteurs” 
in the youth organization. A Czech leader 
emphasizes that the purpose of sport is not 
fun for its own sake, but “mass development” 
of a new “Socialist Man.” 

All in all, if the 6,000 members of the Com- 
munist Labor Youth League in the United 
States could witness the hideous features of 
the so-called Soviet “paradise,” the mis- 
guided American youngsters would forever 
renounce their Communist allegiance. 


The Challenge of Economic Fluctuations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. RALPH 


E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an, 


address entitled “The Challenge of Eco- 
nomic Fluctuations,” delivered by Ar- 
thur F. Burns, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, in the Office of 
the President of the United States. The 
address was made at the opening meet- 
ing of the bicentennial conference of 
Columbia University, in New York City, 
on May 26, 1954. In the address Dr. 
Burns eloquently states the positive role 
of the Federal Government under the 
Employment Act of 1946. His statement 
puts to rest any doubts as to this ad- 
ministration’s determination to carry 
out the objectives of the Employment 
Act of 1946 and to use all agencies of the 
Federal Government to maintain sus- 
tained economic growth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 
(By Arthur F. Burns, Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers) 

We have gathered today to celebrate the 
bicentennial of a great institution of learn- 
ing, to express our gratitude to Columbia 
University for its noble vision of man’s right 
to knowledge, and to reaffirm our faith in the 
power of disinterested scholarship and free 
inquiry to build a better world. 

One of the major problems with which the 
United States and Western Europe have long 
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struggled is the wavelike course of business 
and industrial activity. In the early 19th 
century these fluctuations were little under- 
stood and even men of learning commonly 
dismissed them as speculative blemishes of 
a smoothly functioning economic system. 
But as the decades rolled by and large works 
of industry multiplied in expanding urban 
centers it became increasingly plain that the 
vicissitudes of financial markets were accom- 
panied by fluctuations in investment expend- 
iture, in industrial production, and in the 
amount of employment afforded by factories, 
mines, shops, and construction yards. Every 
few years, as unemployment raised high its 
ugly head, a clamor arose for relief and re- 
form, With the return of good times the 
pleas of reformers became softer or stirred 
little interest. The settled view of reputable 
economists and men of affairs came to be that 
periodic visitations of mass unemployment 
were the price of progress, that economic 
contractions served the ends of society by 
eliminating unfit enterprises and exciting 
workingmen to greater efforts, and that de- 
pression automatically brought its own cure 
just as prosperity generated its own undoing. 


This comforting theory of the beneficence 
of business contraction and the automaticity 
of recovery, on which many of us were 
brought up, has gradually lost its hold on 
the minds of men. If economists invented 
the theory, many of them have labored hard 
to qualify it in response to teachings of ex- 
perience. Their studies of the monetary 
institutions of other countries led to sweep- 
ing reforms of the currency and banking 
system, so that our economy might be spared 
the disruption caused by financial crises. 
Their studies of the effects of unemployment 
on the lives of workers and their families 
led to bold proposals for unemployment in- 
surance and for accelerated expenditure on 
public works in times of depression. When 
Columbia celebrated its 175th anniversary in 
1929, discerning scholars of economics al- 
ready knew that, while business contractions 
may be self-correcting, the cure often came 
slowly, that in the course of a depression 
many worthy enterprises followed the unfit 
into bankruptcy, and that any gains of ef- 
ficiency attained during a mild decline of 
business activity were apt to be lost many 
times over when the decline deepened and 
millions hunted for jobs that no longer 
existed. 

Since 1929 this knowledge of the few has 
become the knowledge of the many. The 
extension of economic scholarship was not 
alone in transforming our traditional atti- 
tudes. Indeed, the decisive force came from 
personal experience and the maturity that 
tens of millions gained during the hard thir- 
ties. Thoughtful citizens who witnessed 
how the great depression wrecked the morale 
of men, how it dissipated their assets, how 
it fanned the flames of communism and 
fascism abroad, how it stimulated political 
demagogery in our own country, were no 
longer inclined to debate whether storms of 
economic depression should be permitted to 
blow themselves out. Men in all walks of 
life came to recognize that if our Nation 
of freemen is to be preserved, the Federal 
Government must assume a definite and 
continuing responsibility, “to use all practi- 
cable means * * * to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

This responsibility was defined in the Em- 
ployment Act, which was passed by over- 
whelming majorities of both parties in the 
Congress, early in 1946. The framers of the 
act wisely recognized that, in the event of 
an economic contraction, neither govern- 
mental spending of borrowed money, nor 
any other simple rule of policy, would neces- 
sarily suffice to generate recovery. The act, 
therefore, did not attempt to prescribe what 
means were to be used by Government in 


promoting maximum employment and pro- 
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duction. It merely specified that the means 
must be “consistent with the needs and ob. 
ligations” of the Government and with 
“other essential considerations of national 
policy.” In other words, in implementin, 
the Employment Act, the Federal Governe 
ment must honor the constitutional rights 
of individuals; it must respect the authority 
of the States; and it must always be mindfy) 
of the integrity of the money in which con. 
tracts are expressed and payments made. 

The authors of the Employment Act recog. 
nized also that the Government had no way 
of guaranteeing prosperity, and that the 
main source of the economic strength of a 
nation consisted in free institutions and the 
quality of its people—their ambition, skij), 
enterprise, and willingness to make great 
efforts in their own behalf and in behalf of 
their families. The act therefore empha. 
sized economic growth rather than the merg 
stoppage or alleviation of business contrac. 
tions. And it stressed repeatedly the im. 
portance of using the powers of Government 
to foster free competitive enterprise, which 
has been the great energizer of our own 
Nation and of every other nation that has 
possessed the fortitude to submit to its dis. 
cipline. 

Under the spur of competition the Ameri. 
can economy has created new jobs and pro- 
duced miracles of abundance in the past, 
If we are to do as well or better in the future, 
we must look carefully to our institutions 
and to the ways in which we propose to 
arrange our economic affairs. With our 
population growing rapidiy, with working 
skills improving, with incomes distributed 
widely among the people, with businessmen 
eager to start new enterprises and expand 
old ones, with research and technology open- 
ing up new opportunity on all sides, our 
country has the capacity to raise physical 
production from its current annual level of 
around $360 billion to $440 billion, or even 
more, in a mere 5 years. It is essential for 
our national security, as well as in the in-. 
terests of increasing welfare, to realize this 
potential growth. How well we succeed will 
depend, first, on the measures we take to 
release the creative forces of individual en- 
terprise, second, on our ability to foster 
among all groups of the population an abid- 
ing sense of confidence in the economic 
future. In all this the role of the Govern- 
ment is bound to be highly significant, if 
not decisive. 

Economic life is never static. Even the 
conditions of progress keep changing with 
the cultural attitudes and moral values of a 
people, as well as with their material circum- 
stances. The past quarter century has beena 
time of rapid change, with depression, fas- 
cism, war, high taxes, prodigious debts, in- 
flation, communism, and nuclear weapons 
moving ominously across the stage of affairs, 
The human mind does not compartmentalize 
fear and the anxieties of men have a ten- 
dency to accumulate as they move swiftly 
from concern over one problem to concern 
over another. Surely, the need for security 
is felt more keenly by Americans today than 
in earlier times. The growth of life insur- 
ance and private pension plans is an expres- 
sion of this need. So are deposit guaranties 
and social security programs. So, too, is our 
extreme sensitivity to the business cycle, 
with laymen not far behind the experts in 
seeking light and reassurance from every 
minor wiggle in the economic indices that 
statisticians nowadays produce in abun- 
dance. If we are to expand our economy 
rapidly in the years ahead, we must take 
account of these psychological currents; we 
must put economic orthodoxy of both the 
right and the left to one side; and we must 
work toward a virile synthesis of the eco- 
nomics of personal security with the eco- 
nomics of individual enterprise. 

The complex conditions of modern life and 
the ruthless designs of the Communist bloc 
require a much larger role for our Govern 
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ment than suited earlier generations. A wise 
government can use its vast powers, how- 
ever, to create that atmosphere of confidence 
among businessmen, wage earners, farmers, 
and consumers, on which great economic 
achievement must ultimately rest. To estab- 
lish a high and sustained level of confidence, 
it is not enough for the Government to avoid 
specific controls over individual decisions to 
engage in one line of work or another, to 
spend or save, to lend or borrow, to produce 
much or little. The Government must also 
take positive measures to promote progress, 
first, by increasing economic incentives and 
fostering enterprise, second, by strengthen- 
ing the floor of security for the individual, 
third, by coordinating its policies so as to 
help keep the overall level of output and 
employment on @ reasonably even keel. The 
former President of this university, now serv- 
ing as the President of the United States, is 
building the economic program of his ad- 
ministration upon these basic concepts. 

The new administration moved quickly to 
rid our economy of direct controls over wages 
and prices, which were interfering with com- 
petitive forces and restricting economic hori- 
gons. It made substantial reductions in 
taxes, so that private citizens may have more 
money to spend, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment spend it for them. It projected a 
reform of the tax structure and of existing 
credit facilities, with a view to encouraging 
business investment, the construction of new 
dwellings, the modernization of old homes, 
and the rehabilitation of declining urban 
neighborhoods. And it has sought to in- 
crease the efficiency of labor and capital all 
around, by continuing to spend more than 
$2 billion per year on research and develop- 
ment, by extending and improving the high- 
way system and other public facilities re- 
quired for the growth of the private economy, 
by encouraging foreign trade and investment, 
by releasing agricultural resources from the 
bondage of high and rigid price supports, 
and by hastening the application of atomic 
energy to agricultural, medical, and indus- 
trial uses. 

These legislative measures to stimulate 
the expansive power of individual enterprise 
have been accompanied by others which, 
while immediately directed to enhancing the 
stability of the economy, are likely to work 
toward the same end. Although our Nation's 
defenses against depression are better today 
than they were 20 years ago, they require 
further strengthening. In a free economy 
the progress of individual trades and locali- 
ties is bound to be uneven. There is always 
a danger, therefore, that the difficulties of 
one part of the economy may spread to others, 
or that many sectors may respond simul- 
taneously to shifts in the community’s atti- 
tude toward spending or investing; so that 
one way or the other, an economic contrac- 
tion may gather force and cumulate. To 
increase the ability of the economy to resist 
a deflationary setback, the President has pro- 
posed, besides certain changes in the tax 
laws and in the mortgage market, the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance and old-age 
insurance to millions who now lack this pro- 
tection and an increase in benefits to those 
covered under present laws. By lifting from 
workers some of the anxieties that surround 
life in our complex society, these measures 
will tend to stabilize their propensity to con- 
sume as well as to increase their productivity. 

This economic covers a large 
front of social action. Whether the program 
expresses @ proper balance between the in- 
terests of enterprise and security, or of con- 
sumption and investment, or of the present 
and future, may be debated. These are diffi- 
cult and controversial issues in economics 
and I am not inclined to underrate them. 
I wish to note only that the President's eco- 
nomic does represent a very sig- 


nificant effort to establish the conditions of 
widespread confidence without which a sus- 
tained growth of our economy will not take 
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place. The time for full appraisal will come 
later when the effects of the new policies 
can be seen in the crucible of experience. 

In the meantime, we may derive some en- 
couragement from the fact that the letdown 
in economic activity, which began last year 
as an inventory adjustment and which was 
later complicated by the decline of mili- 
tary spending, has thus far at least turned 
out to be a very limited decline on an over- 
all basis, although some localities have suf- 
fered seriously. Early this year a scissors 
movement began to develop in the economy, 
with the financial and investment sector oc- 
cupying the upper blade and the industrial 
sector the lower blade. Such a disparity of 
economic movements is unlikely to continue 
for an appreciable period. Which of the 
blades will move is uncertain, but there 
are reasons for believing that the scissors will 
close through a movement of the industrial 
blade. In the first place, an upturn of con- 
struction contracts, of orders for durable and 
other factory goods, of prices in_ security 
markets, and of prices of basic commodities, 
such as has recently occurred, has in the 
past usually heralded the end of an economic 
contraction. In the second place, the rate of 
decline of output, employment, and trade 
has been very rapidly diminishing of late. 
Taken altogether, the outlook for early re- 
covery therefore seems favorable, and the 
business-cycle policies pursued by the Gov- 
ernment seem to be working out reasonably 
well. But history carries a stern warning on 
how easily economic developments may be 
misjudged. The welfare of the entire free 
world, as well as of our own Nation, is linked 
to the strength of our economy. The Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, continuing to take 
steps to reinforce and speed the natural proc- 
esses of recovery, in addition to the coordi- 
nated measures of policy that have aiready 
been announced and taken. 

The bridge between the realm of thought 
in universities and the realm of action in 
Government has become very short in our 
generation. Across this bridge a steady traf- 
fic of new ideas, new facts, and new problems 
has developed. The ways open to Govern- 
ment for dealing with any threat of economic 
depression are now many. They include 
the quiet measures of maintaining a grow- 
ing money supply, of easing credit conditions, 
of revising the structure of taxation, of 
modifying loan and insurance programs, of 
rescheduling expenditure within existing 
budgetary plans, of revising administrative 
rules or hastening administrative decisions 
at a hundred different points in the interests 
of the private economy, besides the dramatic 
devices of fiscal action on which current 
debates tend to center. If some of us dare 
believe that our economy will manage to stay 
firmly on the rather narrow road that sep- 
arates depression from inflation, we do so in 
the faith that basic knowledge of economic 
fluctuations and ways of dealing with them 
will continue to flow from Columbia and sis- 
ter universities throughout the world. 





Address by Philip Ray Rodgers Before 
Lithographers National Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Philip Ray Rodgers, a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
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Board, before the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, Inc., 49th annual con- 
vention, at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., on June 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When first I received the invitation to 
speak before this national convention of 
lithographers I was somewhat dubious about 
an acceptance, largely because, knowing the 
etymology of the word “lithographic,” I was 
unable to associate that word in any com- 
patible sense with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It occurred to me that perhaps 
you wanted to show me the handwriting on 
the wall—stone wall, of course; or that you 
were inquisitive to see for yourself one of 
those men with heart of stone and head of 
rock who represent that Government agency 
which has hung about your necks like a mill- 
stone for lo these many years. 

In any event, I am here. And while I 
would be the first to concede that nothing 
I may say here today should be written in 
stone for the benefit of posterity, I do sin- 
cerely hope that nothing I may say will type 
me as a throwback to the paleolithic age. 
And, having gone that far, I may as well go 
the whole distance and say that if you do not 
approve of my remarks I much prefer that 
that fact be indicated by a stony silence 
rather than by a storm of stones. 

But lest these comments be taken to be- 
tray an inward timidity on my part, let me 
hasten to add that in view of the various 
aspersions which have been cast upon the 
NLRB it would occasion but brief comment 
and only passing concern if, at any given 
time, the process of casting aspersions were 
replaced by the more elementary but much 
more satisfactory practice of casting stones. 

Indeed, having served some 9 months on 
the NLRB, and having observed the many 
unique and incredible events that transpire 
there, I must confess to a continuing curios- 
ity, part mirthful, part mystic, which causes 
me to approach each day at the Board with 
this unspoken inquiry: “What in the hell is 
going to happen next?” And all this with 
the sense of certainty that whatever “it” is, 
“it” is bound to happen. 

Now it is not my purpose to review with 
you today the specific problems confronting 
this agency, nor to dwell at length upon cer- 
tain decisions which this agency may have 
recently handed down. It is my purpose to 
speak about this agency and about the law 
which it administers in the terms of effectu- 
ating a national public policy. For that, it 
seems to me, is in the broad context a matter 
of far greater significance at this time than 
the isolated, individual actions which this 
Board may be contemplating or taking in the 
course of its daily grind. 

PURPOSE AND PLACE OF THE NLRB 


In the first place, I would like to point 
out that there is a general and persistent 
misconception on the part of the public as 
to what the National Labor Relations Board 
is and what it does. And this misconcep- 
tion, incredible as it may seem, is just as 
prominent in Washington, D. C., as it is in 
the far reaches of the country. Contrary 
to the belief held by many, the National 
Labor Relations Board is not an agency cre- 
ated for the purpose of settling labor dis- 
putes. Neither ts the National Labor Rela~- 
tions Board a branch, bureau, or board of 
the Department of Labor, created to serve 
primarily the interests of labor. 

The fact is—although it may not be gen- 
erally that the National Labor 
Relations Board is a duly constituted inde- 
pendent agency of government created for 
the purpose of resolving legal disputes aris- 
ing under a particular statute. And those 
who established this agency decreed that it 
resolve those disputes in accordance with 
the basic concepts of American jurispru- 
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dence. In other words, the creators of the 
NLRB cast it in the mold of a quasi-judicial 
agency, to be concerned only with the ap- 
plication of law, and not with the accom~ 
plishment of social, economic, or political 
results. This agency, moreover, was estab- 
lished to function in the public interest, 
not in the interests of any particular con- 
stituency or clientele. That being so, it be- 
comes apparent to even the most casual 
observer that the responsibilities placed 
upon this agency are both serious in nature 
and vast in scope. e 

Now in the eyes of many, this agency has, 
over the years, failed to achieve that statute 
and that strength which the Congress in- 
tended it should achieve. Whether that 
conclusion is sound or not may be open to 
question. But the fact that that conclu- 
sion has been reached by many is, I believe, 
not open to effective denial. Indeed, there 
are those in the Oongress today, whose 
combined number and statute represent a 
not inconsiderable power, who are collec- 
tively convinced that this agency might well 
be abolished and its functions vested in 
the Federal district courts. 

I speak of this situation not for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the merits of that pro- 
posal, but for the purpose of indicating 
to you the extent to which the quasi- 
judicial character of this agency has been 
neither acknowledged nor accepted in the 
public mind. Whatever may be the reasons 
for this unfortunate development—and I do 
not profess to know all the reasons—the in- 
dividual Board member can only resolve to 
do his utmost to make clear the nature and 
purpose of this agency and to demonstrate 
to the best of his ability that this agency 
is accountable to all the people of America, 
and not to any faction thereof. Such action 
may, it is hoped, aid in overcoming the 
misconception which abounds as to the na- 
ture and purpose of the NLRB. But such 
action in and of itself cannot possibly 
achieve complete success, for that problem 
is complicated by the existence of an equally 
widespread misconception as to the nature 
and purpose of the law which the NLRB ad- 
ministers. And I might add that the deci- 
sions of the NLRB—whatever else may be 
attributed to them (and almost everything 
is)—are not responsible for this particular 
development. This misconception as to the 
nature and purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is primarily the result of the torrid political 
tempest which has swirled around this law 
almost from its very inception. 

So unrestrained has this political con- 
troversy been, that the status of this law, 
as an expression of duly-considered public 
policy—designed primarily to protect the 
public interest—has been lost from view; 
and in its stead has been created the un- 
founded belief that this law is concerned 
only with private rights, private obligations, 
and private quarrels. This unfortunate 
characterization of the Taft-Hartley Act 
certainly has not facilitated public interest 
in, nor public understanding of, either its 
nature or its purposes. 

The enactment of this statute—as the 
lengthy hearings and detailed debates which 
preceded that event will illustrate—was 
predicated upon the sound and irrefutable 
concept that the rights of the general public 
are paramount to the rights of either labor 
or management. 

Such rights and obligations as this act 
confers upon employers, unions, or indi- 
vidual employees were so conferred, not be- 
cause the Congress wanted to do something 
for or to one of these groups. They were so 
conferred because the Congress regarded the 
granting of these rights and the imposition 
of these obligations as necessary components 
of a public policy designed to protect the 
public interest in the free and untrammeled 
flow of commerce. 

To attribute to the Congress a private 
rather than a public concern in the enact~ 
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ment of this legislation serves only to fac- 
tionalize the public, to invite divergent po- 
litical pressures and recriminations, and to 
discourage reasonable discussion and rea- 
soned alterations of that policy. This result 
is clearly borne out in the recent inability 
of the United States Senate even to con- 
sider the merits of various proposals which 
had been advanced to amend the law. As 
a@ result, the law remains unchanged, the 
factional demands for amendment continue, 
and the political storm rages unabated. All 
this, in turn, serves to keep this agency 
enmeshed in a contentious atmosphere from 
which there is no apparent escape. 

In such gn atmosphere, it is little wonder 
that the judicial nature of this agency has 
been accorded so little public recognition. 
I know of no other quasi-judicial agency in 
the Government whose decisions are dis- 
sected with such surgical certainty and 
criticized by such caustic commentary as 
are the decisions rendered by this Board. 
Indeed, not only are the decisions subjected 
to a continuous barrage of unwarranted 
criticism, but oftentimes the attack on a 
decision is accompanied by a personal attack 
upon the character and integrity of a Board 
member. Such attacks, oft-repeated, con- 
tribute little to the efficacy of the law, and 
nothing to the stature of this agency. 

Hence, it is not surprising that in these 
circumstances at least one Board member 
keeps before him at all times a motto— 
“IJODTAA”—which, properly translated, 
means “It’s just one damned thing after 
another.” Indeed, the fact that five Ameri- 
can men can be found who are willing to 
serve on this Board speaks volumes for the 
inherent optimism of the adult American 
male. Or, perhaps, in anticipation of my 
critics, I should observe that it signifies the 
eternal truth of an old adage which holds 
that “all fools are not dead yet.” 


Seriously, this statute, enacted as it was In 
the public interest, requires, as do most 
sound statutes, nothing more or less than 
reasonable conduct on the part of those 
who come within its purview. It is not de- 
signed to accommodate the unreasonable or 
to reward the unreasoning. Neither is it 
designed to ruin the reasonable or penalize 
the prudent. 


Of course, neither this law, nor any other 
sound law leaves to the parties affected the 
right to decide for themselves whether or 
not their own particular conduct is reason- 
able. And, needless to say, most of the diffi- 
culties which arise under this statute arise 
from the very fact that one or both of the 
parties involved in a particular case have 
insisted en the right to determine the stand- 
ard of reasonableness which shall apply to 
their own conduct. And, as is usually the 
case, those who insist on evaluating the 
reasonableness of their own conduct, err on 
the side of self-justification. Eventually, 
therefore, they find themselves on the re- 
ceiving end of a Board order. And more 
often than not, the Board finds itself on the 
receiving end of a verbal blast, because in 
the eyes of this aggrieved party, the Board 
is incapable of recognizing reasonable con- 
duct when it sees it. 


It is characteristic of Americans that they 
are both conscious of their rights and resent- 
ful of regulations which they deem to be 
unwarranted. And Americans, generally, 
can, and, on most occasions, will, without 
the slightest invitation, expound fully and 
eloquently upon both the nature and scope 
of the rights which are theirs. But, while 
the average American construes his rights 
liberally and broadly, he tends, I believe, to 
construe his responsibilities literally and 
narrowly. Indeed, many of us at times 
come almost to the point of insisting that 
we have a right not to meet our responsi- 
bilities. Certainly that is all too often the 
case in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. 
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Now the success or failure of the Taft 
Hartley Act as an expression of public policy 
depends far more on the parties subject - 
it than it does on the National Labor Rela. 
tions Board. For that law, like any law 
requires for its success the voluntary ac_ 
ceptance of responsibility by the Overwhelm. 
ing majority of all those affected by it, In 
other words, such groups and individuals as 
are affected by this law, have a public duty 
to see to it that the public policy embodied 
in this statute is realized. Unless those 
groups and individuals fully and Willingly 
assume that responsibility, the projecteg 
public policy must fail. For this agency, no 
matter how many employees or agents it 
might command can never effectuate the 
public policy enunciated by this act, in the 
face of any substantial refusal on the part 
of the affected parties to meet their Pare 
ticular legal responsibilities to other indiviq. 
uals and groups, and their general legal re. 
sponsibilities to the public at large. 

The basic tenet of this statute is the right 
of the individual employee to freedom of 
association with his fellow employees. That 
is a right which every other employee, every 
employer, and every union has a legal re. 
sponsibility to respert. 

And, regardless of what any individual 
employer may think, that responsibility ig 
not met by any paternalistic attitude of 
“papa knows best.” Neither is it met by 
threats or bribes, or by any of the various 
discriminatory practices which some em- 
ployers have resorted to, in order to dis. 
courage the unionization of their employees, 

Shocking though it may be to some, 
neither this law, nor the Congress which en- 
acted it, ever intended to place the employer 
in loco parentis insofar as the union activity 
or nonactivity of his employees is concerned, 
Indeed, the Congress went to considerable 
length to make it clear that it regarded the 
individual employee as fully competent to 
decide the question of union affiliation for 
himself. And though some may disagree, a 
simple recognition of the basic tenets of 
Americanism justifies that decision by the 
Congress and requires ite universal accept- 
ance. 

Now the union's responsibility to the in- 
dividual employee is not met by forcing or 
attempting to force him to join a union 
against his will. Nor is it met by refusing 
to accept into union membership on a non- 
discriminatory basis any person otherwise 
qualified for such membership. This law, 
amazing as it may seem to some, recognizes 
the union simply as the agent of the indi- 
vidual employee. It permits the union to 
represent the employee, not to possess him. 
This, too, represents a decision made by the 
Congress, the soundness and general accept- 
ance of which is justified and required by 
the basic principles of Americanism. 

Another basic purpose of this statute Is 
the encouragement and effectuation of col- 
lective bargaining. And in that regard, this 
act places a public responsibility of great 
proportions upon all unions and all em- 
ployers. Indeed, this responsibility goes to 
the very heart of the statute, for the extent 
to which collective bargaining is imple- 
mented and sustained by unions and em- 
ployers will largely determine the success or 
failure of the national policies embodied in 
the act. 

Now, it goes without saying that this re- 
sponsibility is not met by any employer who 
by word or deed makes it clear that he will 
not deal with a union of his employees “un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever.” Neither 
is this responsibility met by any union which 
does not represent the employees concerned, 
and which resorts to illegal action to compel 
the employer to deliver his employees to the 
union. Collective bargaining is after all 4 
mutual undertaking. Its most edsential ele- 
ment is reasonable conduct on the part of 
those immediately concerned. If negotia- 
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tions are marked by a reasonable attitude 
and a sense of responsibility on both sides 
of the bargaining table, the chances are 
overwhelming that those negotiations will 
be successful. 

But the obligation of collective bargaining 
encompasses more than the mere signing 
and continued administration of an agree- 
ment between union and employer. 

I my opinion, a union-employer agreement 
which contemplates the evasion of any of 
the fundamental premises of this statute is 
an irresponsible agreement. An agreement 
encompassing @ Closed-shop arrangement in 
derogation of the rights of the employees 
affected does not effectuate this act; it stifles 
it~. An agreement which seeks to legitimize 
or condone certain practices prohibited by 
the Congress in the public interest represents 
a rejection, rather than an acceptance, of 
true collective bargaining. An agreement 
wherein one party or the other seeks to 
abdicate—or some may say “delegate”—its 
responsibilities under this act constitutes a 
frustration, rather than a fulfillment, of the 
public policy encompassed by the statute. 

It is my opinion that to the extent this 
type of agreement is entered into, the parties 
involved have failed to meet their basic re- 
sponsibilities. And to the extent they fail 
to meet their responsibilities, they contrib- 
ute to the failure of public policy. And, 
should such agreements become general, the 
failure of the public policy will become gen- 
eral. For, as I have previously pointed out, 
this agency cannot compel acceptance of a 
public policy which is threatened by either a 
general indifference on the one hand or a 
general hostility on the other. This is so 
because in fundamental truth and fact, 
every modern political society must place 
its primary reliance upon the voluntary as- 
sumption of legal responsibility by its citi- 
zens, and reserve the use of force and sanc- 
tions for that comparative few who, for one 
reason or another, will not voluntarily meet 
those responsibilities. 

Now the particular statute under which 
we operate is a sound and sensible one. 
The responsibilities which it imposes are 
neither crushing nor burdensome. Indeed, 
if reasonable conduct were adhered to by 
all the parties affected by it, existence and 
operation of this statute would go almost 
unnoticed day by day. 

Such reasonable conduct would, of course, 
go far to improve the status and stature of 
this agency. For a reasonable attitude on 
the part of the parties concerned would 
greatly diminish the criticisms being leveled 
at the Board, if only because the Board 
would be called upon to render a judgment 
in far fewer cases. 

Indeed, if such reasonable conduct could 
be sustained for any respectable period, it 
might be possible for the Board to make its 
own voice heard, and thus contribute its 
small bit toward the effective realization 
of the public policy which has been com- 
mitted to our charge. And, if our luck held 
out, it is barely possible that we might 
convert to the school of reason that dis- 
cordant core- of dissidents whose present 
conduct indicates that they would much 
prefer to rail against injustice rather than 
Tefrain from wrongdoing. 

In conclusion, I would like to make this 
brief observation: In the American scheme 
of things, this law is, after all, your law, 
and this agency your agency. Both were 
created in your behalf by representatives 
elected by you as freemen. You can well 
strengthen the bulwarks of your freedom by 
mIneeting your responsibilities under this and 
other laws with the same vigor with which 
you insist upon your rights. If you but 
do that, you will broaden the bases of your 
liberty, and you will assure to tomorrow’s 
generation an era unmarked by agencies of 
regulation and a land unchallenged by the 
tides of tyranny. 
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Tax Treatment of Dividend Income 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1954, Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel 
wrote a most interesting and thought- 
provoking article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Agree Consumers Pay 
Corporate Income Tax.” The article 
dealt primarily with the proposal in the 
present tax revision bill to give tax cred- 
its for dividends. While one cannot 
agree with all the reasoning contained 
in the article, it is a thought-provoking 
one, and I believe would be profitably 
read by every Member of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appedix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGREE CONSUMERS Pay CorporaTE INCOME Tax 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 


The most controversial feature of the tax 
bill approved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee involves special favorable tax treatment 
of dividend income. Hot debate on the 
Senate floor is almost certain. 

The proposal to give income received from 
dividends a special status is defendea on the 
ground that such income is now doubly 
taxed. It has been my position that this is a 
fallacious contention. I have cited the 
statements of many business leaders to the 
effect that taxes represent another cost of 
doing business and as such must be passed 
on to the consumer in the price of goods. 
If this is so, clearly it is the consumer that 
is paying the tax, not the corporation and its 
stockholders. Such being the case, there is 
no double taxation and there is no justifica- 
tion for giving stock dividends favorable tax 
treatment. 

As further evidence of the correctness of 
my position, I have presented figures show- 
ing that corporation earnings, after taxes, 
throughout this period of high taxes have, 
on the average, been lucrative, well above the 
level needed to maintain a healthy private 
enterprise system. Clearly, if corporations 
have been able to earn, after taxes, profits 
greater (as a return on net worth) than they 
did during normal years before the advent 
of these high war taxes, stockholders have no 
complaint and there is no justice in treating 
dividend income in a more favorable manner 
than wage income or interest income. 


DIVIDEND RETURN GOOD, PRICES UP 


If any further proof were needed of the 
correctness of my position it is to be found 
in the statistics of dividends and stock prices. 
Even though corporations have paid out 
throughout this period a much smaller por- 
tion of net earnings than normal, the divi- 
dend return consistently has been good and 
stock prices have moved upward to the high- 
est levels of all times. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems to me not only unjust but 
absolutely ridiculous that Congress should 
consider giving this proposed handout to 
shareholders. 

The Wall Street Journal, which has some- 
times been called the voice of business, re- 
cently substantiated in decisive language my 
contention as to corporations passing on the 
taxes which are levied against them. 

“A tax which successfully conceals its true 
impact,” said the Journal, “is the corpora- 
tion income levy. All who have given this 
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impost any real thought know that neither 
the corporation nor its stockholders pay it. 
It is a cost, just like wages and raw materials, 
and thus it is a component in the prices that 
businesses charge for the goods they make 
or the services they render. It is indeed, in 
point of fact, a sales tax in all but name.” 

If the Wall Street Journal is correct, and 
certainly there are few who will say that 
it is not, the whole argument for favorable 
tax treatment of dividend income explodes. 

The Journal stated that it is difficult to 
estimate how much of the end sales price 
represents tax because its effect is cumu- 
lative from the mine through the whole 
manufacturing and distribution process to 
the retail sale. It estimated, however, that 
the burden on the consumer, “even with 
the excess-profits tax gone,” approximates 
$20 billion a year. 


CONSUMERS KEPT IN IGNORANCE 


“Not only is the consumer usually un- 
aware that he pays this huge sum,” said 
the Journal's tax expert, George Shea, “but 
great efforts are made to keep the knowledge 
from him. Labor union leaders sin in this 
respect about as much as any group.” 

Many liberal economists, including, for ex- 
ample, Leon Henderson, have favored a grad- 
ual trend away from all corporation taxes. 
During a period of great competition and 
relatively low profits, this could be accom- 
plished with greatest benefit to the con- 
sumer and the smallest windfalls for cor- 
porations. 

It seems to me unfortunate that some 
Democrats, no doubt playing the game of 
politics, have fought the unjustifiable pro- 
posal for favoring dividend income with the 
alternative of increasing the amount of in- 
dividual tax exemption. This .ends to make 
the fight one of cass against class. 

The handout to stockholders should be 
discarded because it lacks justification. The 
raising of individual exemptions should be 
rejected at this time, first of all, because 
the Government badly needs the revenues 
and until the budget has been balanced 
and something set aside for payment on the 
debt it is unsound to lower taxes. Secondly, 
unless a great many people, including those 
in the low-income brackets, appreciate the 
cost of Government through the pain of 
taxes, they are unlikely to place sufficent 
pressure upon Congress to hold waste and 
extravagance in check. 

Thus, it seems to me, we should reject 
the dividend tax measure and consider such 
tax relief as may be in the best interest of 
the Nation, only after the budget has been 
balanced. 





The Surplus Problem—Additional 
Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, IT 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Surplus Problem Seen 
Bringing More Controls,” written by 
Karl D. Butler, and published in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of June 
6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Farm AND Foop: Svurpius Prostzm Seen 
Bsincinc More ContTRois 


(By Karl D. Butler) 


Because of present farm policy, Govern- 
ment-held stocks of butter and a number 
of other commodities continue to pile up. 
With this situation getting more critical 
every day, I cannot help but wonder how 
long it will be before some courageous soul 
rises to the platform and challenges the 
whole farm program now in force. 

Continuing down the road on which we 
are now headed, there is little question but 
that farmers will be led into chaos and con- 
trols far beyond anything now dreamed of. 
I say this because it is a fact that, unless al- 
most an about-face is performed, it appears 
highly probable that more complete Govern- 
ment controls than yet experienced over 
farm operations are coming closer and closer 
to actuality. I say this despite the firm ef- 
forts of the present administration to move 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

Some of the best-informed farm managers 
in the country are making plans and advising 
along these lines right now. They are say- 
ing: “To farmers, 1954 should be a year to 
get established in a farm operation that you 
want to follow for years to come. As acreage 
controls, allotments, marketing quotas and 
multiple compliance measures become more 
strict, changes from one crop to another will 
become more and more difficult.” 


APPEARS INEVITABLE 


It appears that such a course will be in- 
evitable unless Congress chooses to face up 
to the problem and avoid extending legisla- 
tion now in force. The prospect of what 
could happen in this respect isn’t bright. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture will soon be up against the deadline 
on wheat, and this may give an idea of things 
to come. Details of proposed production 
controls on wheat must be announced by 
July 1. Apparently wheat growers will be 
called upon to vote on the question of 
whether or not rigid marketing quotas now 
in force should be continued. Sinrilar quotas 
are in effect this year on cotton, peanuts and 
certain types of tobacco. 

It may not be too difficult to hold down 
the production of wheat and other crops by 
use of marketing quotas with stiff cash pen- 
alties for noncompliance, but there is no 
legislation in force yet to prevent farmers 
from taking land out of crops in oversupply 
and using it to grow crops which will create 
other headaches, for example crops such as 
oats, barley, flaxseed, soybeans, dry beans, 
grain sorghums, and vegetables. in fact, 
there is evidence right now that we are 
headed for plenty of trouble with some of 
these. 

SITUATION REVIEWED 


Here is a brief of the situation: The 
USDA asked for 71 million acres of corn this 
year, and it looks like there will be more than 
80 million acres planted. Also, it is esti- 
mated that there will be an increase of about 
3 million acres of oats, about 4.5 million 
acres of barley, 4 million acres of sorghums, 
2 million acres of soybeans, a little less than 
1 million acres of flaxseed, and perhaps a 
quarter of a million acres of dry beans, as 
well as mrore than 1 million acres of other 
cash crops. 

In other words, of the 25 million acres of 
So-called diverted acres millions of acres 
will be used to grow other cash crops. 

Another bogyman facing the farmer is that 
some are proposing that a system of cross 
compliance for price supports be inaugu- 
rated. Under such a system, it would not be 
enough for a farmer to plant within his 
allotments for cotton, wheat, corn or other 
crops to be eligible for price supports on 
these crops. If the farmer should exceed 
his allotment on any one crop or fail to di- 
vert a specified portion of his cropland to 
noncrop use, he would be ineligible for 
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price supports on any crops. This system has 
never yet been employed, but it has been 
talked about from time to time. 

Many other kinds of proposals are being 
advanced to figure out how to control the 
situation with which the country is faced. 
The sad fact is that some farmers face the 
possibility of being penalized for over- 
planting, even though they have never taken 
any subsidy payments and actually don’t 
want them. Right here in New York State 
there are such farmers who face possible 
trouble because they have overplanted their 
wheat acreage. 

How long will farmers and the rest of the 
country be willing to move toward more con- 
trols, more subsidies and more of all of the 
headaches brought on by extending a 
planned economy rather than facing up to 
the real problem of developing legislation 
within the framework of which farmers can 
produce and live as freemen? 





Tribute to Senator Hunt, of Wyoming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial published in the Thermopolis 
Independent-Record, of June 17, 1954. 
The editorial makes laudatory references 
to our late colleague, Senator Lester 
Hunt, of Wyoming. Although I agree 
with the statements contained in the edi- 
torial, I wish to point out that Senator 
Hunt was also an extremely able Sena- 
tor for the United States as a whole. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Hunt Has Been a “WYOMING 

Senator” 


Retiring United States Senator Lester C. 
Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming, has been one 
of less than 1,600 (sixteen hundred, not 
thousand) American citizens to have en- 
joyed sovereign United States senatorial 
prerogative. The average tenure of all these 
some 1,580 United States Senators has been 
approximately 7 years, or 1 year more than 
a full term of 6 years. Recent observers of 
United States Senate history may think that 
because of the McCarthy-Army hearings, etc., 
the Senate is becoming more hectic. But 
before the Civil War, the Senate frequently 
used its power to expel and unseat its own 
Members, Just about as hectic a procedure 
as the Senate is capable. 

Nine United States Senators have been 
elected for 6 terms or more, and Wyoming's 
United States Senator Francis E. Warren 
was in fact elected 7 times (although not all 
for full 6-year terms), the record, and in 
fact still holds the record for total length of 
service in the Senate, namely 3714 years. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
only Federal instrumentality which cannot 
be changed by the usual amendment pro- 
cedure. It is even doubtful if an amend. 
ment changing the amendment procedure to 
change the Senate would be constitutional. 
The Romans used as their insigne the ini- 
tials SPQR, which were the initials for, in 
translation, the Senate and the Roman peo- 
ple. Because of the fact that the Senate 
~f the United States is in effect our one 
truly permanent Federal body, come any 
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eventuality, we could in fact mimic the an. 
cient Romans and hence say, “the Senate 
and the American people.” 

Due to its power to veto Presidentia] nom. 
inations of all high Federal officials in the 
executive and judicial branches, due to power 
to ratify treaties (treaties, which become the 
supreme law of the land, made under the 
authority of the United States, and not nec. 
essarily in pursuance of the Constitution 
@ lesser injunction in effect for domestic 
laws, State and Federal), and due to the 
fact that the Senate can convict (upon two. 
thirds of those voting, a quorum being pres. 
ent) any Federal official impeached or indict. 
ed by the United States House of Repre. 
sentatives, and that since the United States 
Supreme Court decided the little noticed but 
phenomenal Ritter case in 1937, the Senate 
is not required to vote on any specific charge 
brought by the House. The House can say, 
in effect, “We impeach so-and-so,” and if the 
Senate concurs by the constitutional ma. 
jority, said so-and-so is out. All this in 
effect makes the Federal Government a seng- 
torial government, and not absolutely, in g 
showdown, a three-branch government, 

We think of all these things now with the 
retirement of our Wyoming Senator Hunt, 
We mean that—that he has been a Wyoming 
Senator, and not a Potomac Senator, or a 
Washington bureaucracy Senator. Senator 
Hunt has, at crucial times, supported the 
best interests of Wyoming against Demo- 
cratic party line. We hope any and all 
United States Senators from Wyoming will 
always vote for Wyoming against any party 
line, Democratic, Republican, or what have 
you. 





Editorial Tribute to Hon. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
.Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials in tribute to my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine, 
Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 23, 1954] 
Mrs. SMiIrH Stays HERE 


Although there is nothing unexpected 
about it, Senator MarcarRerT CHAsE SMITH's 
runaway victory in Maine’s Republican pri- 
mary is gratifying nonetheless. 

It is, in the first place, a triumph for that 
school of Republicanism which does not 
think that the clock can be turned back haif 
a century. It is also a triumph, and an im- 
pressive triumph, for a woman who has not 
hesitated to put herself publicly on record 
against the excesses of Senator McCartHy. 

In all probability Senator McCartTHy was 
not much of an issue in the Maine primary. 
The Wisconsin Senator spoke in the State 
twice last winter, and in each speech he 
mentioned Robert L. Jones, Mrs. SmiTH's 
opponent, as a young Maine man who was 
making a name for himself in Washington. 
Senator McCarrny stayed out of the primary 
campaign, however, and Mr. Jones did not 
try to bring him into it. 2 

The fair inference is that Mr. Jones, having 
sampled Maine sentiment, found nothing to 
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encourage @ belief that Senator McCartny’s 
support would be @ political asset. If this is 
correct, it is gratifying. For if Mr. Jones, 
packed openly by Senator McCarruy, had 
peaten Mrs. SMITH, or even if he had seri- 
ously threatened, the result would have been 
a big boost for that type of politicking which 
has come to be known as McCarthyism. 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
23, 1954] 


Lapy From MAINE 


MarcareT CHASE SMITH is an able Senator, 
so it is not surprising that Maine Republi- 
cans voted for her 5 to 1 in their primary, 
which normally is equivalent to election. 
since her brash young opponent pitched his 


campaign on his own isolationism versus: 


Senator SmirH’s enlightened republicanism, 
he was lucky to get as many votes as he did. 
Maine men were trading with other coun- 
tries before most of this Nation was inhab- 
ited, and they need no warnings about for- 
ers. 

on Robert Jones was publicized earlier 
in the year as @ protege of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy. He turned out to be something less 
than that, for Senator McCarruy did not 
appear in the campaign at all and Mr. Jones 
chose to play down whatever connection he 
may have had with the Wisconsin windbag. 
It probably was @ wise choice. Whatever 
the faults of old-line New Englanders, their 
sense of decency runs deep and strong, and 
it has had a wholesome effect in Congress 
through such people as Senator SmirH. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
23, 1954] 


Vicrory mx MAINE 


Far beyond the borders of Maine there will 
be rejoicing at the handsome vote of confi- 
dence just accorded Senator MarcarEer CHASE 
SmirH. Challenged in the primaries, Mrs. 
SuiTH carried off the victory by a 5 to 1 
majority. From the time the first returns 
started coming in, the outcome was never 
in doubt. 

First and foremost, this vote is a tribute 
to Mrs. SmirH herself. As a United States 
Senator she has been of a caliber to make 
Maine proud. She has raised the prestige 
of a Chamber where simple integrity and 
commonsense have too often seemed at a 
premium. As a Republican, she has been a 
spokesman for all that is best in the party 
and a stanch supporter of the President. 
The expression of satisfaction from the White 
House is a reminder of the kind of party 
which President Eisenhower seeks to build 
and to stamp with the mark of his own 
progressive leadership. 

There are other considerations which 
should not be overlooked. Mrs. SmirH’s op- 
ponent was Robert L. Jones, at 34 a new- 
comer to politics. Campaigning vigorously, 
Mr. Jones stood against virtually every meas- 
ure of internationalism and enlightenment. 
He had been by McCartny during 
the latter’s visit to Maine, and although the 
facts do not warrant saying that he provided 
a test of the Wisconsin Senator’s strength, 
he nevertheless provided a rallying point for 
any who were seriously at odds with the 
administration’s policies. As such a rally- 
ing point he showed himself significantly 
weak. By her own strength, moreover, Mrs. 
Smirn showed that opposition to the meth- 
ods of Senator McCarrHy—in her case going 
back to the famous “Declaration of Con- 
science” of 1950—is by no means a political 
handicap. 

Mrs. Suir will return to the Senate—a 
figure of great charm with a firm grasp on 
Political and her own quiet way of 
making her influence felt in the National 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 23, 1954] 


Victory ror Mrs. Smrrn 


It is always good news when constituents 
recognize the merits of a sane and progres- 
sive legislator. There is cause for real sat- 
isfaction, then, in the nearly 5-to-1 victory 
of Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH over Rob- 
ert L. Jones in the Maine Republican pri- 
mary. Mrs. Smirm will face somewhat more 
intensified competition from the Democrats 
in the September general election, but her 
return seems assured. 


Unquestionably the issue of McCarthyism 
Was more of an issue outside Maine than in 
the minds of Down East voters. Mrs. Smirn 
gained fame with her 1950 Declaration of 
Conscience against McCarthyism, and there 
were reports that Mr. Jones, who had been 
dismissed as an assistant to Senator Portrrr, 
was planted in the race by the McCartuy 
wing to oppose her. If so, the move back- 
fired. Mr. Jones turned out to be a weak 
campaigner who talked in vague generalities 
about Americanism and not much else. The 
attitude among voters seemed to be that a 
man without a program was a poor substitute 
for a Senator with a demonstrated record of 
moderation and an international outlook. 


What is encouraging is that Mrs. Smrrn’s 
kind of decency commands respect at the 
grassroots. Maine can take pride in its 
confidence in the only elected woman Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and we join with citizens 
of the Pine Tree State in congratulating 
her, 


[From the New York Times of June 23, 1954] 
SMITH VERSUS JONES 


On the afternoon of June 1, 1950, a trim, 
gray-haired woman stood on the floor of the 
United States Senate and told her colleagues, 
including Senator JosrrH R. McCartTHy, who 
was sitting hardly 3 feet away from her: 


“I do not like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish 
political gain at the sacrifice of individual 
reputations and national unity. I am not 
proud of the way we smear outsiders from 
the floor of the Senate and hide behind the 
cloak of congressional immunity * * *. As 
an American, I am shocked at the way Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike are playing 
directly into the Communist design of ‘con- 
fuse, divide, and conquer.’” 

The woman was Mrs. MarcarerT CHASE 
Smirn from the State of Maine. She was 
making a brief introductory speech to the 
famed “Declaration of Conscience” that she 
and six fellow-Republicans (including Mr. 
Ives of New York) had drawn up in protest 
{ “the selfish political exploitation of 
fear, bigotry, ignorance, and intolerance” by 
“certain elements of the Republican Party,” 
and also against other divisive tactics em- 
ployed by Democrats as well. 

Mrs. SmirH is now nearing the end of 
her first term as Senator. On Monday she 
won the Republican primary by an over- 
whelming vote against an opponent who was 
widely identified as belonging to the Mc- 
CartHy wing of the GOP. McCarthyism as 
such was apparently not a major issue in 
the campaign, so far as the voters were con- 
cerned. Yet there is not the slightest doubt 
that if Robert L. Jones had defeated Mrs. 
SmirH his victory would have been con- 
sidered a triumph for Mr. McCarruy, who 
on a speaking tour of Maine some months 
ago had gone out of his way to praise Mr. 
Jones, During the campaign Mr. Jones re- 
turned the compliment. 

Fortunately, there never was any doubt 
that the Republicans of Maine were behind 
Mrs. SmirH. They have given her the en- 
thusiastic endorsement which she richly 
deserves. 
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Superintendent Lyon Cites Difficulties 
From FDIC Levy, Corporation Bill 
Holdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following address by the New York 
State Banking Commissioner William A. 
Lyon, is important and worthy of our 
attention: 


THe COMPETITIVE PostrIon or New Yorke 
BANKING—SUPERINTENDENT LYoNn CITES 
DrrrIcuLTTes From FDIC Levy, Corpora- 
TION Britt HOLDINGS—TELLS ASSOCIATION OF 
BaNK WoMEN’s DINNER Crry’s MoNEY 
MARKET PosITION Is Not THREATENED 


(Address by William A. Lyon, superintendent 
of banks, before the dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan Group of the Association of 
Bank Women, May 13, 1954, at the Belmont 
Plaza Hotel, New York City) 


If you look at deposit figures, you will see 
that our New York City banks now have a 
smaller percentage of the bank deposits of 
the country than they had 15 years ago. 

Corporation treasurers are hearing a lot of 
reasons why they shouk! switch from New 
York depositaries to banks in o/her centers. 
‘rend detectors are getting on the job. Our 
strength is said to be ebbing. Outcountry 
new businessmen of competing banks, from 
what one hears, hope that any ailment New 
York may have is not trivial. 

In my view these dolorous reports about 
New York banking’s condition and prospects 
are, as Mark Twain said of rumors about his 
death, greatly exaggerated. It is plain for 
all to see that. New York banking is the re- 
pository of a relatively smaller amount of the 
country’s commercial bank deposits than it 
was before Pearl Harbor. New York City’s 
commercial banks now have 15 percent of all 
the commercial bank deposits of the Nation. 
That is a sizable figure, but instead of evok- 
ing pride it has called forth a measure of 
concern among our own bankers in the past 
few years. Substantial though our deposit 
percentage now is, the 1940 figure was still 
higher—27 percent. And so ‘we look back 
longingly to yesterday’s glories; we wonder 
apprehensively whether our laurels are really 
fading. 

Is it as bad as all that? I don't think so. 
Let us give the picture a little more breadth 
and depth. When our percentage of the 
country’s commercial bank deposits was at 
27 percent in 1940, it was higher than it had 
been for a generation. When you come 
right down to it, the 1940 percentage had 
more abnormalities in it than that for 1954. 
Go back to the beginning of this century and 
fit New York banking’s performance into the 
half-century picture and you will find a 
wiggly trend line that swings now above the 
20 percent level and now below it. Only 
once before, and that, briefly, did the per- 
centage rise as high as it did in 1940. 


USUALLY UNDER 20 PERCENT 


If you throw out the two sets of war and 
postwar years you will see that New York’s 
share of the Nation’s commercial bank de- 
posits tends to be under 20 percent rather 
than above it. 

Let us go back to the turn of the century. 
After sloping off gradually for the first dec- 
ade from a level of just under 27 percent to 
one of a little below 18 percent, New York 
City’s deposit percentage shot up suddenly 
just before and just after the outbreak of 
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World War I. The earlier decline was en- 
tirely canceled out. Funds accumulated in 
large quantities in New York City banks as 
Europeans sold dollar securities here and the 
belligerents floated large dollar loans in this 
market. The shifting of member bank’s re- 
serves into the Federal Reserve banks upon 
the system's founding, combined with pur- 
chases of war goods by the European allies 
and by the United States Government, 
brought about a steady slide in New York 
City’s percentage of all commercial bank de- 
posits from the 1915 peak until a bottom of 
16 percent was reached in 1920. 

We all look on the 1920’s as enormously 
prosperous times—for those days. New 
York City’s banking succeeded to world 
leadership. Funds were drawn here from 
all around the country, and, indeed, from 
all around the world, for trade reasons and 
also to take part in the tremendous boom 
in the stock market. For all the magnet 
that New York was for funds, our share of 
all United States commercial bank deposits, 
be it noted, stayed rather close to 161% per- 
cent. That level is a far cry from the 1940 

re of 27 reent. 
ee the cone in the stock market the 
New York City percentage began a rise that 
lasted all through the 1930’s and amounted 
to 10 percentage points in all. From that 
wartime peak a drop set in that extended 
all through the 1940’s. New York banking’s 
experience during and after World War Ir 
has an almost exact precedent in the years 
during and after World War I. As we try 
to estimate the significance of events in the 
years since 1940 it is wise to keep this his- 
torical perspective in mind. 
UNDERLYING FORCES 


The forces that underlie these shifting 
tides in New York City banks’ deposits can 
be isolated and identified. We should begin, 
I think, with an appreciation of the fact 
that New York City is both a heavy importer 
and a heavy exporter of funds—of bank 
deposits, if you will—but seldom do the ex- 
ports and imports balance off at any one 
time. These generalizations appear war- 
ranted: when industry and business are 
slack or disturbed, funds have a habit of 
piling up in New York City. In periods of 
active business, when the money supply is 
rising all over the country, funds flow out 
of New York City’s commercial banks as 
fast or faster than they flow in. 

To a larger degree than anywhere else in 
the country, New York City banks’ customers 
are national and international enterprises. 
Funds borrowed here are to a large extent 
spent elsewhere. It is almost inevitable that 
increased commercial lending by New York 
banks goes to swell bank deposits more in 
other parts of the country than here. 

Let the demand for commercial loans die 
away, however, and a decline in business 
make for deposit stagnation, then you will 
find balances accumulating in New York 
without an outlet. A large portion of the 
idle and unemployable funds at the disposal 
of banks in other parts of the country was 
sent to New York in the 1930’s because the 
banks in the interior had nothing to do with 
them at home. That is the magnetizing 
influence which a money market always 
exerts. 

OTHER MARKETS NOT PROBLEM 


What our banks here mainly have to fear 
is not a dispersal of funds throughout the 
country in times of booming business but 
the springing up of one or more important 
money markets elsewhere in the country. 
That does not appear to be in prospect. 
Greater decentralization of industry and 
marked growth in banks in other parts of 
the country do not in themselves give rise 
to rival money markets. 

Let me add another important fact about 
1940, the peak year in New York City’s de- 
posit concentration. It followed several 
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years of inflow of flight capital from Europe. 
With dictators’ bombast and threats of war 
filling the European air, great quantities of 
liquid funds in Europe took refuge in New 
York banks. The flow of capital is not run- 
ning as strongly from Europe these days, 
but the normal, the long-range attractive- 
ness of New York to foreign funds seems 
undiminished. 


ONE AND TWO-TENTHS BILLION 
FOREIGN FUNDS 

Certainly there is no falling off in the 
foreign bank representation in our market 
or in the funds these agencies have in their 
custody. I wonder if you realize that there 
are 31 foreign banking agencies in New York 
City under the banking department’s super- 
vision. These agencies have about $1,200,- 
000,000 of resources, of which five-sixths are 
assets in New York State. They do not pub- 
lish call reports, their condition statements 
are usually not spread around, and their 
figures are not included in New York City’s 
banking totals. 


SAVINGS FUNCTION 


We have also a number of investment 
companies, some of which are engaged in 
activities closely related to banking. Cater- 
ing to the public’s savings is less exclusively 
@ commercial banking function in this city 
than in some others. New York has a more 
highly developed mutual savings system than 
most cities have. Indeed, our banking 
structure is designed along functional lines 
to an unusual degree. In measuring New 
York’s role in the banking scene for the 
whole country we must keep the sum of all 
these various activities before us. They give 
us a better overall showing today. 

I may sum up this discussion of deposits 
by saying that I see no signs that New York 
is experiencing any real diminution in its 
importance as the money and banking center 
of the Nation and the world. It is true that 
our commercial banks in New York City 
have not shown a growth as vigorous as their 
opposite numbers in other parts of the coun- 
try since 1940. But I have tried. to show 
that 1940 was an abnormal year which 
marked the culmination of a trend that 
began with and marked the great depression; 
that New York commercial banks’ current 
share of the Nation's deposits is almost ex- 
actly equal to that of the roaring 1920's, and 
that the drop in the percentages in the last 
several years is an inescapable accompani- 
ment of the enormous expansion in business 
and the huge demand for credit. 

When I say that the alarms are unfound- 
ed, I do not mean that there are no problems 
anywhere around and that New York bank- 
ing can indulge itself in a dash of the luxury 
of complacency. 


EARNINGS REAL PROBLEM 


We should direct our concern and study, I 
should say, less toward the amount of busi- 
ness the New York banks are doing and will 
do than toward their relative earning power. 
This brings me to my second major theme. 

In spite of all the careers in demagogy 
that have been based on denouncing our New 
York banks, the fact is that for some years 
now they have not had earnings up to the 
standard of banking generally, and they have 
fallen short by an even wider margin of 
earning the return on capital that industry 
has shown. 

The persistent discount under book value 
at which most of our banks’ stocks sell re- 
fiects this unsatisfactory situation. The dis- 
count is troublesome when it comes to rais- 
ing new capital, a step which most of them 
have to take at one time or another. Bank- 
ing strength resides as much in a good capi- 
tal position as it does in asset quality. This 
matter of relatively low earnings and its re- 
fiection in the value of bank capital in the 
market is not, I am sorry to say, a new de- 
velopment. We can trace it back for almost 
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Our large banks are laggards in earning 
power for various reasons. For one thing 
they are more strongly capitalized than mos, 
banks are and thus the earnings dollar has 
further to go around. For another thin, 
they deliberately sacrifice some earnings {o, 
the sake of higher asset quality and liquidity 

Beyond those things, however, the earning 
power of our banks is held back because of 
burdens laid on them in other years on the 
assumption that their profits were good both 
absolutely and relatively and their ability to 
shoulder a public responsibility almost yp. 
limited. 

Before I go any further in this direction 7 
should like to sketch out the effect on earn. 
ings of the New York banks’ capital ang 
asset quality positions. 

To begin with, New York City’s banks had 
at the year end 4 ratio of capital to assets of 
8.29 percent, against one of 6.63 percent for 
all banks. Our banks here had net current 
operating income of 13.8 percent of capital 
accounts, against 17.8 percent for al! banks. 
Net profits here were at the rate of 63 per- 
cent of invested capital, against 9 percent 
for all banks. The lower earning power of 
the bank capital dollar in New York City 
stands out. 

I want to show you that the difference in 
capital ratios between New York City banks 
and all banks does not explain all of the dif. 
ference in earning power. I have subtracted 
enough capital from the New York City 
banks’ total to put their ratio on a parity 
with that of all banks. This brings their 
rate of net profits up from 6.3 percent to 79 
percent. The new and higher earning rate 
is still well below that of 9 percent for ali 
banks. The remainder of the earnings gap 
refiects the New York banks’ policy of delib- 
erately sacrificing earnings in the interest of 
keeping asset quality high. 

THREE QUESTIONS 


Thus we have here in this city a group of 
big banks that is deserving of high marks 
for relative adequacy of capitalization and 
soundness and liquidity of assets. They are 
strategically situated in our banking struc- 
ture; they are uniquely responsible; we ex- 
pect them to be both exemplars of good 
banking practice and bearers of a full share 
of the cost of keeping the heart of our bank- 
ing sound. I wonder, though, whether we 
have overdone it a bit in piling the burdens 
on the strong and rather long suffering backs. 

In this connection I want to raise three 
questions. The first question I should like 
to offer as deserving study is the level of 
reserves required of central reserve city 
banks, that is to say, the big New York City 
and Chicago banks. Why, you might ask, is 
that level so much higher than elsewhere? 

A complete answer would take us far back 
into banking history, long before there was 
any Federal Reserve System, to a time when 
New York and Chicago banks kept the bulk 
of the cash reserves of institutions in other 
centers small and large. 


You can readily see that the liquidity of 
the entire banking system in those days de- 
pended on the ready atailability of these 
interbank deposits, and you can understand 
that the lessons of those times, learned 
through panics and crises, became a banking 
tradition. To this day the idea that re- 
quired reserves should be the highest against 
banks holding a large part of other banks’ 
liquid funds can be found among the cardi- 
nal articles of the central banking faith. 

HITS DISCRIMINATION 

Yet it is equally plain that today our 
notions about what constitutes the ultimate 
liquidity of our banking system have radi- 
cally changed. Look at the vast discretion- 
ary powers given to the Federal Reserve 
make bank assets liquid in times of crisis. 

Our supply of notes and currency is no 
longer rigid as it used to be in the old days. 
Still, in spite of all these reforms, one of the 
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changes we have failed to make has been in 
the pattern of reserve requirements. 

What used to be sound common sense has 
pecome with the of time discrimina- 
tion which falls most heavily on our large 
panks. The survival of this regional dis- 
crimination is quite irrelevant to the basic 
purpose of required reserves today, which is 
to control the money supply. All that dis- 
crimination does is to lock up assets that our 
panks could put to far better use in improv- 
ing their income position. 

It would be harsh and unfair to put all 
the blame on the Federal Reserve. For 15 
out of the 18 years since the Banking Act 
of 1935, we have witnessed inflation when 
major changes in reserve requirements 
would be added fuel to the fire. 

But now that a leveling-out period seems 
ahead of us the time may be ripe for a new 
jook at reserve requirements. If this should 
bring about a removal of e inequities 
that exist against banks in New York City, 
a redress will be made which is long overdue. 

The second and third questions that I 
should like to raise concern policies and 
assumptions that are tied in with deposit 
insurance. Any debate over the wisdom of 
continuing deposit insurance has long since 
ended. 

It has given our banking system the full 
measure of public confidence that is so vital 
to the achieving and maintaining of eco- 
nomic stability at or very near full employ- 
ment. There is no turning back of that 
particular clock. 


ON FDIC COST 


My only questions have to do with the 
way the cost of deposit insurance is being 
borne. It seems to me that the burden is 
disproportionately heavy on the New York 
City banks particularly, and all big banks to 
some degree. Our banks here pay a heavy 
share of the freight for deposit insurance. 
They do this in more than one way. 

In the first place, our big banks here re- 
tained the public’s confidence right up to 
and through the banking holiday, and they 
still have it. If any banks could do without 
deposit insurance, it is our big banks here. 
They are better capitalized than most and 
they are conservatively operated, as we have 
noted. 

The insurance of any part of any deposit 
in banks which do not enjoy so large a de- 
gree of public confidence can only cut in to 
some extent on our big banks’ business. 
Deposit insurance has undoubtedly led a 
good many big corporations to leave funds 
on deposit with many a small bank that 
would otherwise have been shifted to our 
big banks. 

Where the weight of deposit insurance has 
fallen hardest on our big banks, though, is 
the system of extending the assessment to 
those parts of deposit balances that are not 
covered by the insurance. Remember, any- 
thing above $10,000 in a balance in unpro- 
tected by the FDIC. 

In order to get deposit insurance started 
20 years ago it was, no doubt, the better 
part of wisdom to build the insurance fund 
up rapidly by placing on the big banks a 
cost considerably more than the coverage 
they were getting out of it. Now the fund is 
built up to a reasonable size and a substan- 
tial share of the annual assessment income 
one rebated by the corporation to the 

I believe it is time to give thought to the 
question whether deposit insurance cost 
should not be more directly related to the 
protection afforded so that New York bank- 
ing will not have to continue, in a sense, to 
subsidize its com s 

This issue would lose some of its point if 
the earnings position were reversed, and our 
big banks were doing better than 
generally. There are those who will regard it 
as naive and quixotic and even daffy to take 
® stand publicly in favor of easing the bur- 
den on the big banks. Perhaps. 
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CITES INEQUITY 

But I think that the present method of 
assessing unprotected deposits is no more 
equitable than billing a skyscraper for fire 
insurance at so much a floor, right up to the 
roof, and paying off losses resulting from 
fire only so far as they are incurred on the 
first floor. 

It does not do any good to rationalize the 
present assessment method by maintaining 
that through its operations the FDIC is pro- 
tecting all depositors even through its in- 
surance liability extends only to the small 
accounts. At the hearings 3 years ago a Sen- 
ate committee made it pretty clear that Con- 
gress had not given the corporation any such 
latitude. 

My last question relates to a practice that 
has grown up since deposit insurance was 
started. When the Insurance Act was passed 
in 1933, Congress ingeniously sought to help 
the banks find the money to pay the insur- 
ance assessments by forbidding the payment 
of interest on demand deposits. The large 
depositors, and especially some of the large 
corporations, did not care much for this 
scheme, but there did not seem to be much 
that they could do about it. 

Now, years later, some of them are coming 
up with a way around this prohibition. Un- 
able to get any interest from the banks on 
their cash balances, corporations have been 
turning in increasing numbers to employing 
idle balances in short-term investments, in- 
cluding, I want to emphasize here, commer- 
cial paper offered by other corporations. In- 
stead of banks themselves being the largest 
buyers of commercial paper, nonbanking cor- 
porations are now the principal takers. 


WARNS OF HAZARDS 


After the stock market crash of 1929 it 
suddenly became clear to everybody that it 
was not Cesirable for nonbanking lenders to 
have such huge amounts of funds placed in 
the call loan market. Nonbanking lenders 
can be pretty skittish. They ran fast in 
1929, and the banks had to assume their 
loans. They are further out of reach of 
credit control than banks. Short-term lend- 
ing, it was felt, was properly a function of 
banks. 

Now is the time to determine whether the 
same faults that were found to exist in call 
loans by others are also present in short- 
term commercial lending by others. 

It is apparent that the nonbanking com- 
mercial lending which is an offshoot of pro- 
hibiting interest payments on demand de- 
posits falls hardest on the banks with the 
large corporate balances, that is, our big 
banks, which were not the chief offenders 
against good practice in the rates of interest 
paid on deposits in the prebanking holiday 
period. This lending shortcircuits the 
banking system and affects the banks’ earn- 
ing power adversely. 

As I come to the end of my remarks, I 
should like to say once more that the deposit 
fluctuations of the last decade do not indi- 
cate that New York banking is losing its 
competitive edge or the uniqueness of its 
position. 

All of us in this city and State ought also 
to have a certain sense of pride in what our 
banking has accomplished, over the world- 
wide eminence it has attained, through the 
years. Our people’s interest in seeing New 
York banking continue to excel is anything 
but academic. 

ASKS FAIR CHANCE 

Ours is the most practical of interests. 
Finance is two and a half times as important 
to New York City employment as to that of 
the United States as a whole. This one city 
gives jobs to 15 percent of the Nation's 
financial labor force. Banking is the back- 
bone of our large and complex financial 
structure, 

Banking service for the Nation and much 
of the world is our city’s and State’s most 
celebrated product. If you include all the 
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activities that are related to our banking 
and cater to it and grow from it, you will 
have one of our most vital economic activ- 
ities as well. 

You cannot assume that our New York 
banking will continue to function as 
strongly and successfully as ever, like some 
force of nature such as the Gulf Stream, 
if we take it for granted. Its problems are 
the concern of all of us in this city and State. 
Its well-being affects more than our pride. 
The success of our banking system means 
nearly as much to us as a good tourist season 
means to Florida. 

We need not only to believe in ourselves 
in banking. We need also to see that this 
industry so vital to our economic health in 
New York is given a fair chance competi- 
tively. I do not know how an organization 
such as oyurs could enlist its energies and 
enthusiasm in a better cause. 


-_— 


When the New York Yankees lose three 
straight games, said Mr. Lyon, by way of 
introduction, “heads begin to shake” about 
their future. 

“That is the way with all champions,” he 
added. 

And with statistics showing that the per- 
centage of the Nation’s bank deposits which 
the New York City banks hold has been al- 
most halved since 1940, “so it is in the 
banking world with New York City’s.” 

Though he points out that this bleak pic- 
ture is the result of a false comparison, Mr. 
Lyon is quite insistent that New York bank 
earnings are not nearly as good as the rest 
of the banks in the country. He discusses 
causes, and discriminations which he feels 
should be righted. New York should get a 
fair chance at the competition, he says. 





Religion Alive and Vital at University 
of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us who have a strong faith 
in the innate good sense and soundness 
of character of our young people will find 
evidence to back up our belief in an 
article in the May issue of the Alcalde, 
the alumni magazine of the University of 
Texas. 

The article was written by L. D. 
Haskew, dean of the college of education 
at the university. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dean Haskew’s report on an 
upsurge in the religious life of the uni- 
versity community be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Late one afternoon recently I stood on 
the east curb of The Drag at 22d Street, wait- 
ing for the traffic to subside sufficiently for 
the usual hazardous dash to the other side. 
Three couples of college students joined me. 
Pinally, we all made it across. I stopped at 
the corner to await my ride home, while the 
students continued on out 22d. Quite nat- 
urally and casually they turned into the 
chapel prayer center at the Baptist Student 
Center, not to attend a meeting but to en- 
gage in a quiet time of meditation and prayer. 

Those students were a symbol of one of 
the most significant developments to occur 
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in higher education in the past 20 years. 
That development is an unspectacular but 
genuine upsurge of interest in religion as @ 
normal and necessary component of satis- 
factory education. 

Campuses from New England to California, 
from Michigan to Florida report the same 
experience. Undergraduates are asking more 
questions, seeking more personal counseling, 
showing more curiosity as to what religion 
may hold for them. College and university 
faculty members are discussing religion more 
frequently. They are examining their 
course offerings and college programs gen- 
erally to see whether religion is accorded the 
position it should occupy. Provisions for 
cultivating religious maturity are putting in 
their appearance in fraternity and sorority 
houses, in college residence halls, in student 
unions, in faculty clubs. Church-connected 
services to students are expanding and find- 
ing themselves hard-pressed to meet de- 
mands. 

The heedless, indifferent student is still 
with us. The faculty member who is ap- 
parently unaware of religion or who is openly 
skeptical about it has not vanished. Those 
who honestly doubt that religion and edu- 
cation can mix have not disappeared. But, 
these individuals do not dominate the field 
of higher education in 1954. Religion is 
becoming an increasingly common compo- 
nent of a college education. 

At the University of Texas the picture is 
an encouraging one for those who believe 
that students should find a center as well as 
a circumference for their lives, and that the 
one reliable center is God. Every now and 
then here on the campus we read or hear of 
some statement which implies that religious 
influence is sadly lacking around the Forty 
Acres. Such charges would be ludicrous if 
they were not so tragically misleading. Few 
of us are satisfied with our present attain- 
ments, but the religious assets we have com- 
pare very favorably, indeed, with most of our 
other attainments toward being a university 
of the first class. 


The University of Texas is a public institu- 
tion, an agency of the State. We are dedi- 
cated to the principle of the separation of 
church and State. We must never use the 
power or the resources of the State to pro- 
mote or retard sectarian religion. But, we 
are also an educational institution, an agen- 
cy dedicated to the full, responsible devel- 
opment of young men and women. We know 
that while we can separate church and State, 
we cannot—save at the peril of life itself— 
separate man from his God. Therefore, we 
are concerned that students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas have free and constant access 
to religion, and that they get full oppor- 
tunity to weigh the importance and conse- 
gence of God in their lives. 

The first plank in the religious platform 
of the University of Texas is that the proper 
agency to teach and preach religion is the 
church. It is a matter of high pride to us 
that the campus is ringed by churches and 
student centers of organized religious groups 
and that many other churches in Austin of- 
fer special features for college students. The 
tremendous expansion in the church plants 
around the campus during the past 5 years 
is one strong testimony to the aliveness of 
religion at the university. The student life 
staffs of these churches are showing similar 
expansion, and their faculties compare fa- 
vorably in training and experience with the 
faculty of the university itself. More notice- 
able than even the expansion of the physical 
plants and staffs, however, has been the 
strong spiritual flavor that has been grow- 
ing in the programs and activities of these 
church-operated enterprises in recent years. 

The attitude of the university toward 
church-centered religious opportunities is a 
positive one. Many university faculty mem- 
bers occupy key roles in church programs 
for college students. Full cooperation is 
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extended to all religious groups in publi- 
cizing their offerings and in establishing 
contact with individual students. An an- 
nual Religious Emphasis Week is a joint 
enterprise of the university and the com- 
bined religious groups. University faculty 
members and officials have displayed keen 
interest in the recent establishment of the 
Christian Faith and Life Communities, 
unique residence centers for young men and 
women students of the university. 

A second outstanding feature of religious 
influence at the university is the personal 
commitment and strong religious life of 
hundreds of faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. One of the difficulties in 
demonstrating the importance of religion to 
college students lies in the fact that in some 
colleges very few faculty members show that 
they consider religion as a significant part 
of day-to-day living. Such difficulty is not 
encountered at the University of Texas. 
Here the student who gets to know 5 fac- 
ulty members well is quite likely to find 
that at least 3 of them, on the average, 
are actively and positively including reli- 
gion in their lives. 

Religion was once avoided in intellectual 
circles, All around us on the University of 
Texas campus are evidences that such avoid- 
ance is vanishing and in its stead is coming 
an acceptance of religion as one of the 
usual means for high-level living. Music 
interpreting the religious aspirations of man 
is performed frequently to capacity houses. 
Students deal with religious themes as they 
study literature and philosophy. Art and 
drama are featuring religion in public ex- 
hibitions and presentations. Students who 
are preparing to be teachers in the elemen- 
tary and high schools take course work in 
dealing with how such schools can foster 
moral and spiritual values. The library re- 
ports an increasing circulation in its excel- 
lent collection of religious literature for 
the layman. 

The fact that religion is alive and vital at 
the University of Texas shoulti be good news 
to those who are concerned with the uni- 
versity’s impact upon students. However, 
it would be a mistake to convey the impres- 
sion that most of us are satisfied with the 
achievements to date. We can see the need 
for expanding the influence of religion to 
thousands of students not now touched suf- 
ficiently by it, as well as the need for en- 
abling students to reach religious maturity 
as they reach intellectual maturity. To 
meet these needs is not easy and will require 
the best thinking of church officials, faculty 
members, and students themselves. But, we 
are working together at the job and making 
real progress on a tremendously important 
phase of education for living. 


June 1954 Valedictory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently awarded a Fulbright scholarship 
to further his studies abroad, Mr. Roy 
Barnett, Jr., a distinguished constituent 
of the 13th District of New Jersey, grad- 
uated magna cum laude on June 6 of 
this year from St. Peter’s College in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. It was his honor to de- 
liver the class valedictory, his third; the 
first he delivered in grammar school, the 
second in preparatory school. If there 
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is a counterpart to a valedictory under 
the Pulbright setup, one can be sure 
that Roy will make it. 

The June 1954 valedictory delivercg 
by Roy sparkles with the yearning of 
youth to be honest, to be pure, to be un. 
selfish, and to be in love. 

Under unanimous consent, the address 
follows: 

June 1954 VaALEpicrory 
(By Roy Frederick Barnett, Jr.) 


The past, the present, and the future— 
these are the three threads which weave the 
pattern of our very lives. The past for many 
of us has been our 4 years at a Catholic co}. 
lege. It has been a unique experience, For 
the Catholic college is different. It is more 
than a cluster of ivy-covered buildings at. 
tached to a library and a gymnasium. It js 
not merely the place where we learned that 
Shakespeare wrote 154 sonnets or that there 
are 5 basic types of human tissue. Nor is it 
just another school with the added attrac. 
tion of advanced religion courses tacked on 
to the rest of the curriculum. The Catholic 
college is different because its all encom. 
passing purpose is to give the student the 
valid Christian motives for life. It is inter. 
ested in training men not only to be lawyers 
or scientists or teachers, but to be saints and 
lawyers, saints and scientists, saints and 
teachers, This is the kind of education we 
have just completed. Now it is part of our 
past. We stand in the present, Sunday after. 
noon, June 6, 1954. This day is an auspicious 
one. It is charged with sparks of hope and 
clouded by the shadows of danger. The hope 
is the hope of the Feast of Pentecost when 
the Holy Ghost enlightened men’s minds 
with the sacred flame. It is the hope of 
proud families who have seen their sons 
receive the coveted diplomas, the hope of the 
faculty professors who have so generously 
striven to help us attain our goals, the hope 
of the graduates who soon will leave this 
stadium, and take a personal place in the 
world. But there are warnings, too. The 
warning of a June 6, 10 years ago, D-day, 
when invasion became the fact on the 
Normandy beaches. There is the warning 
that comes from the hot green jungles of 
Indochina and the warnings that come from 
Los Alamos and Eniwetok with their threats 
of grotesque and overwhelming disasters. 

There is hope and there is warning. Both 
are reflected into our futures. 

Today for a great many of us It is the end 
of formal education. And so it might be wise 
to consider just what our position must be as 
Catholic College graduates in the shape of 
things to come. Pius, the 12th, has told us, 
He has demanded that we be more than 
apologists for the truth, he demands that we 
be witnesses of it. By this he means that 
our every action must be an embodiment of 
our ideals. Every Christian has a mission to 
strive not only for his own sanctification but 
also that of his fellow men. We must be 
more than saviors of individuals, we must be 
saviors of society. 

The doctor must be more than a healer of 
bodies, he must be a healer of souls. Not 

_content simply with his own personal in- 
tegrity he must strive to extend charity 
through the ranks of the whole medical pro- 
fession. 

The lawyer must be more than a clever 
weaver of words to win a case. Both in 
court and in the chamber he must be the 
steadfast and untiring champion of liberty 
and justice. 

The businessman must not be satisfied to 
turn a quick but earnest dollar. He must 
unite with his associates to reconstruct the 
social order according to the principles of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, 

The Creative artist must be more than §& 
competent technician with poetic intuition. 
His grasp of the incarnation must make him 
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see more deeply into realty and express it 
with more vision and color. 

The world dies without such reform. 

Karl Marx was a single intellectual pouring 
over his texts in the staid London Museum 
put he started a revolution motivated by 
nate that now engulfs over half of the 
globe. Can not we hundreds of college grad- 
yates spark our own revolution motivated 
py love and guided by Christian principles? 
The Middle Ages had their challenge. And 
the Gothic cathedrals were built. Dante has 
written his Divine Comedy. We have our 
challenge too. Poetic vision can and must 
be restated in the 20th century idiom. The 
new fledged age of atomic science can and 
must be interpreted in terms of Christian 
philosophy. A stable social order must be 
erected on the value of justice and love. 

This is our task. It is not a novel one, 
put it is new. for us. We must work at it 
with all muscle and brain. It will not be 
easy. But we are refreshed by the experience 
and knowledge of our past, by our strength 
in the present, and by our courage for the 


future. 





Public Laws 384 to 388, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude my report to my constituents on 
recent legislation, as follows: 
TwENTY-EIGHTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83p CONGRESS 


Dear FRIEND: Here are the most recent 
laws enacted by the 83d Congress. You will 
notice that some of the measures passed 
the House by consent. Perhaps I should 
explain. 

The Consent Calendar (called twice a 
month) lists certain bills unanimously re- 
ported from committee and on which there 
is thought to be no controversy. They must 
be on the calendar at least 3 days before 
consideration. 

Meanwhile printed volumes of the public 
hearings, if amy were held, are made avail- 
able to all Members together with the 
printed reports and recommendations of the 
committees. This gives Members ample 
opportunity by diligent homework to ac- 
quaint themselves with the provisions of the 
bills. 

When the Consent Calendar is called if 
any Member is in doubt on a measure he 
can stop further immediate consideration by 
joining with others in an objection or 
merely by requesting that the bill go over 
without prejudice. Otherwise the bill is 
declared passed by unanimous consent, usu- 
ally with no one actually voting. Silence 
is equivalent to an affirmative vote. The 
purpose of the Consent Calendar is to ex- 
pedite the legislative work of the Congress, 


PUBLIC LAW 384 


H. R. 7541, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics: This is a perfecting amend- 
ment. It perfects the language without 
changing the substance. The organic act of 
the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics specifies that one of the 17 members 
of NACA shall be the chairman of the Re- 
search Development Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But presently there is no 
such office since Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 abolished the office of Chairman of 
the board and transferred his duties to a 
selectee of the Secretary of Defense. Public 
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Law 384 substitutes “one Department of 
Defense representative who is acquainted 
with the needs of aeronautical research and 
development” for the old language. Thus 
by this perfecting arrangement NACA con- 
tinues to have the helpful representation of 
the aeronautical research expert of the De- 
fense Department regardiess what his title. 


PUBLIC LAW 385 


H. R. 116, transportation of fireworks: 
You will find local interest in Public Law 285 
since its enactment. resulted from a popular 
indignation in Chicago following a prema- 
ture celebration of July 4 of 1951. Three 
children were killed by the explosion of 
bootleg fireworks, prohibited by the laws of 
Illinois, but obtained by the children mail- 
ing a coupon from a comic book’ to a manu- 
facturer outside of the State and receiving 
through shipment by railway express a pack- 
age containing such power of destruction 
as should not have been permitted to pass 
into their hands. 

The late beloved A. L. Brody then was 
coroner of Cook County. He inaugurated 
the movement that culminated 3 years later, 
almost to the day, in this law making crim- 
inal the interstate shipment of fireworks 
into any State in which the sale or use of 
such fireworks is prohibited. 

At present 36 States, including Mlinois, 
have comprehensive legislation on the sub- 
ject, 10 have regulatory statutes, only 2 
(Nevada and Tennessee) have no legislation 
whatever. But all any child had to do to 
obtain illegal fireworks was to cut out and 
mail coupons freely inserted in comic books 
and magazines to an out-of-State mamufac- 
turer for direct shipment to the purchaser. 
Public Law 385 stops that. It becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 1954. 

The July 4 observation of 1952 was marked 
by 266 bootleg fireworks accidents (9 deaths, 
8 of children) in Illinois. Future celebra- 
tions of Independence Day will not be so 
desecrated. Thanks go to an alert public 
Official in Chicago, who after the 1951 tragedy 
did something about it beyond his routine 
duties as coroner. Public Law 385 is a 
monument to the memory of “Al” Brody. 
I always regarded him as a pattern of what 
a public servant should be in integrity, alert- 
ness, courtesy, and genuine interest in ad- 
vancing the public welfare. 

The bill passed the House by voice. In 
the Senate there was a rollcall. Senator 
DovuGLas was among the 73 who voted for 
the measure. Senator DIRKSEN was absent. 
Senator JosePH McCartny, of Wisconsin, was 
among the 3 Senators who voted “no.” 


PUBLIC LAW 386 


H. R. 232, Tent City, Ind.: Tent City, an 
area of some 14 acres adjacent to Stout Field 
in Indianapolis, was used for barracks by the 
Air Force during World War II. Public Law 
386 authorizes its transfer to the State of 
Indiana for the exclusive use of the National 
Guard, subject to its return to the United 
States in the event of a war emergency. The 
House passed the bill by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 387 


H. R. 1815, sale and lease of public lands 
for recreational use: This marked the final 
legislative accomplishment of the late Sen- 
ator Hunt (cancer victim, second Member in 
the history of the United States Senate to 
die of self-inflicted wounds). His interest 
stemmed from the desire of the city of 
Worland, Wyo. (in the Big Horn Basin on 
the route to Yellowstone National Park), to 
obtain 160 acres of unused federally owned 
land for an 18-hole municipal golf course, 
wading pool for children, tennis courts, 
picnic, and parking facilities. Senator 
Hunt argued that small tracts of the public 
domain lying waste and useless for other 
purposes should be made available to local 
governments in contributing to the out-of- 
doors enjoyment of the public. I think he 
was entirely right. 
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Public Law 387 gives a limited authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to sell (at 
50 percent appraised value) small isolated 
tracts to States, Territories, municipalities, 
and nonprofit associations (Boy Scouts as an 
example) for camping, recreational, and 
similar uses. Land in national parks and 
monuments properly are excluded. Oil and 
mineral rights are reserved. Public Law 387 
also broadens the leasing provisions of the 
Recreation Act of 1926. 

Especially benefited will be Alaska, where 
99.9 percent of the total land area is owned 
by the Federal Government. 

The House passed the measure by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 388 


H. R. 2225, binoculars loaned to the Navy: 
If perchance you loaned binoculars to the 
United Statés Navy during World War II, 
I suggest you lose no time in reclaiming 
them. For 7 years after the close of the war 
the Navy Department has been trying to 
locate the owners to keep its pledge of return 
of the property. Thirty sets of binoculars 
remain unclaimed. Public Law 388 relieves 
the Navy of the continuing burden of keep- 
ing the binoculars on hand while it goes on 
trying to find the owners. After December 
31, 1954, the Navy is authorized to call it a 
day as far as binoculars are concerned. 

Public Law 388 also covers other admin- 
istrative matters of minor importance, 
Routine legislation. 

When you visit Washington please drop in 
on us at 1420, my office, in the New House 
Office Building. It means so much to the 
happiness of us all. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barrarr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





What Happened to the Bust? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., on Monday, June 14, 1954, titled 
“What Happened to the Bust?” 

Wuat HAPPENED TO THE BusT? 


It was around the first of the year, wasn’t 
it, when the gloom-and-doom boys began 
working us over? 

We were going to have a depression. Busi- 
ness was on the skids. Breadlines were be- 
ing formed. Unemployment would mount. 
People had stopped buying. Farmers would 
soon be mortgage-foreclosed into the poor- 
house. Wall Street was going to have one 
“black Friday” after another. 

Remember? 

The only thing which would save the Na- 
tion from utter collapse and ruin was an- 
other New Deal pump-priming job, with a 
huge public-works program, lowered interest 
rates, higher unemployment pay, more Gov- 
ernment subsidies, easier terms on install- 
ment buying—all the boondoggling and 
“gimmie” favors which featured the two pre- 
ceding administrations. 

Remember the cries of warning from Wal- 
ter Reuther and Senator Pavu.t Dovucias, of 
Illinois, the self-anointed prophets of the 
doom-and-gloom era? Remember the de- 
mands upon President Eisenhower fron) 
spokesmen for the CIO, and the Socialists— 
there is little distinction—that we restore 
the New Deal or “go bust’’? 
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Well, what has happened? 

Construction is setting new records. Home 
buildings and sales are hoMing up fine. 
Orders to manufacturers are rising each 
month. Production is rising to keep pace 
with demand. Prices have firmed and infla- 
tion has been halted. Stores report excellent 
sales. Wall Street’s 60 representative stocks 
hit a new high. There is more employment 
than ever before. 

Lost, strayed or stolen: One “bust.” 

No reward if found. 





Resolution by the Medical Society of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


. Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, here follows a reso- 
lution by the Medical Society of New 
Jersey dealing with medical and hos- 
pital care: 

Whereas the most urgent problem in the 
distribution of medical care is that relating 
to the provision of medical and hospital care 
for elderly and aged, disabled, physically and 
mentally handicapped, indigent, medically 
indigent, unemployable, and employed per- 
sons for whom adequate medical and hospital 
care cannot be provided by established pre- 
paid sickness insurance plans operated upon 
sound insurance principles; and 

Whereas medical and hospital care for such 
persons can be provided on a cost-plus or 
reimbursable basis through tax subsidies 
from tax funds administered on a local level 
by nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and nonprofit 
organizations, as has been demonstrated so 
clearly and convincingly by the medical serv- 
ice administration of New Jersey in its op- 
eration of the city of Newark plan for the 
provision of medical care to indigent and 
medically indigent; and 

Whereas the commendable objectives of 
President Eisenhower and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as set forth 
in proposed reinsurance legislation now be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and 
sponsored by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and her advisors, cannot 
possibly be attained without a huge sub- 
sidy by the Federal Government and with- 
out the risk of Federal control of the in- 
surance industry and the socialization of 
medicine; and 

Whereas Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH and 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of New 
Jersey, have demonstrated their interest in 
and concern for the attainment of a solu- 
tion of the problem of the distribution of 
medical care by sponsorship of S. 3114 and 
H. R. 8356 respectively: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the attention of Senator 
Smire and Congressman WOLVERTON be 
drawn to the really pressing facets of the 
medical care problem and that they be 
urged to concentrate their attention and ef- 
fort upon legislation designed to make ade- 
quate medical and hospital care available 
to indigent and medically indigent persons, 
and that these legislators be courteously re- 
minded of the contribution already made by 
the Medical Society of New Jersey in the field 
of medical care of indigent and medically 
indigent persons by the establishment of the 
effectively functioning Medical Service Ad- 
ministration of New Jersey, and that the 
Medical Society of New Jersey offer to col- 
laborate with Senator Smirm, Congressman 
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Wo.vmron and other legislators in the de- 
velopment of an and satisfac- 
tory bill designed to provide adequate medi- 
cal and hospital care for the indigent and 
indigent; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and to our Senators and 
Congressmen from New Jersey, secretary and 
chairman of the legislative committee of the 
AMA, and other appropriate agencies. 


‘Tue Mepicat Socrery or NEw JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., June 10, 1954, 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEZEMINSKI, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSEI: The 
house of delegates of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey, assembled at the 188th annual 
meeting of that organization, adopted the 
attached resolution and directed that a copy 
be forwarded to you for your information 
and possible action. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus H. Greirincer, M. D., 
Secretary. 





Inexpert Expert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial from the 
June 11, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times to our colleagues’ attention. The 
advice contained therein is worthy of 
our attention: 

INEXPERT EXPERT 

How inexpert can an “expert” be? The 
country now has one indication of the answer 
in Wednesday’s demonstration by Thomas 
M. MecNiece, associate research director of 
the House committee investigating founda- 
tions. He was the “expert” who was s0 
unwary as to conclude that several unidenti- 
fied quotations “paralleled very closely Com- 
munist ideals,” only to learn that they were 
quotations from Papal encyclicals—one of 
them a half century old. 

Representative Hays, who arranged this 
demonstration, has emphasized one useful 





lesson—namely, the ease with which quota- - 


tions out of context can be misinterpreted. 
But there is another and perhaps even more 
important lesson. This is the “why” of Mr. 
McNiece’s error. 

Mr. McNiece could have adjudged the 
Papal paragraphs communistic only on the 
ground that all serious criticism of the exist- 
ing political, economic, and social order is 
communistic. It is true that the Commu- 
nists criticize our society. They loudly at- 
tack poverty, low wages, poor housing, racial 
discrimination, and the like. But does this 
make all criticism of poverty, low wages, poor 
housing, racial discrimination and the like 
communistic? : 

Mr. McNiece has missed the essential 
point: what is dangerous about Communists 
in this country is not their criticism—justi- 
fied or unjustified—of our society. Com- 
munists are dangerous because in the last 
analysis they are agents of a wicked foreign 
power, the Soviet Union. Communist Party 
policy is not basically dictated by concern 
over injustices and inequities here, but by 
the needs of Kremlin foreign policy and 
Kremlin plans for world domination, 


June 29 


Our society needs all the honest criticism 
it can get. Only im that way can we jy, 
stimulated toward improvement. But {, 
identify communism with honest criticism 
gives the Communists a prestige and honor 
they do not merit. 





The Guard’s General Paxton Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, Maj. Gen. A. G. Paxton is re. 
tiring as commanding general of the 
31st—Dixie—Division, after a brilliant 
record of military service in three wars, 
General Paxton was made commanding 
general of the 31st Division when it was 
reconstituted as the National Guard 
Division for Mississippi and Alabama 
following World War Il. Under his 
command the division was soon recog. 
nized as one of the best trained National 
Guard units in the country. Because of 
this fine record, it was one of the first 
divisions mobilized into service after the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The divi- 
sion itself was not sent into Korea, but 
served as a training vehicle for thouv- 
sands of men and officers who served 
with distinction in combat in Korea. 

General Paxton’s service is in the best 
tradition of a long line of distinguished 
American militiamen. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the following 
editorial from the Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democrat-Times, written by Hod- 
ding Carter, who served under General 
Paxton in World War IL: 

Tue Guarp’s GENERAL PAXTON RETIRES 

Back in the midthirties when we came to 
Greenville, folks had more time on their 
hands than money in their pockets, and a 
lot of our friends spent much of that spare 
time joking with each other around at 
Gervys Lusk’s brokerage and cotton ex- 
change. Even though times were hard, few 
took much of anything seriously in those 
daily gatherings, and least of all were they 
serious about Col. Galla Paxton and his 
114th Field Artillery of the National Guard's 
Dixie Division. 

Galla felt differently about it. He used 
to rear back a little when Brodie Crump 
drew what passed for cartoons of Colonel 
Paxton or some of the others would kid him 
about his spare time dollar-a-drill artillery- 
men. In fact, Galla didn’t think it was 
funny. 

Four or five years later, no one was making 
jokes about the National Guard, which was 
just about all we had to rush into combat or 
to use to train the new selectees. We went 
along with the 114th when Galla took it to 
fantastically unpleasant Camp Blanding; 
and it was there that we learned to what 
purpose Galla and his staff had worked. In 
all modesty as an unimportant and neal- 
useless member of that regiment, we say it 
was the best outfit in the best National 
Guard division of them all. 

That was because Galla Paxton had de- 
voted much of his energy and zeal to the 
National Guard ever since he had come out 
of World War I as a young lieutenant. He 
led Mississippi's guardsmen and others 
through World War II, and he came out & 
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prigadier general. He led the Dixte Division 
itself into service during the Korean war, 
this time as &® major general; and we'd say 
that is a pretty fair 37-year record for a fel- 
low who is @ cottonman and not a profes- 
gional soldier. 

This month Maj. Gen. Alexander Gal- 
latin Paxton, commanding officer of the Sist 
pivision, retires from service. Maybe we 
ought to let go now with a lot of high sound- 
ing, many-syllabled phrases about devotion 
and patriotism, all of which would be true 
enough. But we think it’s more to the point 
to remind Galla, and our friends who used 
to kid him, of those long-ago days when most 
of us didn’t think we had anything to worry 
about but 12-cent cotton. And just for 
the record we'd like to put down again some- 
thing about Galla in a book not long ago: 

“Looking back now, I know that the Nation 
should have thanked God for the inept 
Guard divisions, for men like Bullwhip 
Shorty Paxton and his civilian-soldier subor- 
dinates who fashioned the youngsters of a 
country with no strong military tradition 
into an indispensable nucleus of the most 
powerful fighting force the battered world 
has ever known.” 

You can take that as a special citation, 
General, from the most unsoldierly lieuten- 
ant who ever got in your hair. We're even 
giving you a willing and admiring salute, and 
with it the thanks of more people that you 
might suspect. And with all our heart, we 
pray that you won’t be needed again. 





Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House, I trust, will shortly have another 
opportunity to vote on public housing. 
The old argument of “socialism” will 
again be heard. It is, therefore, appro- 
priate to call attention to the following 
indisputable facts. 

Those who live in the so-called better 
neighborhoods pay heavy taxes to offset 
the lower taxes that are paid by the slum 
areas, most of which higher taxes are 
poured into the poorer neighborhoods 
to make up the excess costs of maintain- 
ing those areas. 

For instance: 

Boston, taking the city as a whole, the 
average Bostonian pays $74.40 in taxes. 
But the average slum dweller pays only 
$13.30 in taxes, even though it costs the 
city $92.30 per slum dweller to govern 
and care for the blighted areas. 

Hartford, every Hartford citizen out- 
side of the slum areas pays an extra 
$2.28 in taxes to maintain the slums. 

Baltimore, a blighted area less than 
10 percent of the city’s total size receives 
40 percent of the total city expenditures. 

Denver, 6 percent of the city’s popu- 
lation living in blighted area receives 40 
percent of the city’s general relief funds, 
34 percent of all aid to dependent chil- 
dren, accounts for 32 percent of all 
police calls, produces 30 percent of hos- 
pital caseload. 

Every sensible realtor will tell you the 
Same story that is so well told in the 
following article by Carroll McGaughey, 
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which appeared in the Democratic Di- 
gest of June 1954: 
A REALTOR DEFENDS Pusiic Hovusine 
(By Carroll McGaughey) 

For the past decade, a considerable por- 
tion of R. Redding Stevenson's diet has con. 
sisted of his own words. He has discovered, 
however, that eating them, now that they 
have been well seasoned with experience, is 
not entirely distasteful. 

In 1938, Stevenson, as president of the 
Little Rock Real Estate Board, headed a 
group of realtors who journeyed to Mem- 
phis to take a close look at the then brand- 
new Dixie Homes, one of the Nation's first 
low-rent public-housing projects, hopefully 
heralded as a step toward ridding the city 
of slums. The special investigators looked 
over the project, talked to the administrators, 
admired the buildings, and returned. 

Thereupon quoth Mr. Stevenson: “The 
venture has every appearance of being a 
beautiful ideal, entirely impractical under a 
democratic and sound government. A beau- 
tiful—but vain—attempt at Utopia.” 

In 1940, Stevenson—still a member of the 
real estate board and still opposed to public 
housing—supported his close personal friend, 
J. V. Satterfield, Jr., in the latter’s success- 
ful race for mayor of Little Rock. 

From the mayor's office, Satterfield prompt- 
ly issued a statement that he favored the 
creation of a’ public-housing authority to 
take advantage of a $1 million Federal allot- 
ment to Little Rock for construction of low- 
rent dwellings. 

“I,” says Stevenson simply, “hit the ceil- 
ing.” 

Stevenson helped beat back Satterfield’s 
first attempt at creation of an authority, 
appearing with other opponents at the city 
council meeting at which the proposal was 
narrowly defeated. 

Then there was an ominous shift in the 
Little Rock business picture. World War I 
clouds were boiling up, the Nation’s defense 
effort was shifting into high gear. There 
were intimations that Camp Robinson would 
be reopened, and a boom for business was 
promised if it did. But a hitch developed. 
Little Rock had a housing shortage, the Army 
took a dim view of opening a camp so near 
an already overcrowded city. Satterfield 
went to Washington; Stevenson, still friend- 
ly, met him at the airport on his return. 

“Maybe I'd better tell you what I’ve done 
before I get into your car,” said Satterfield. 
“You may not want to drive me home.” 

Satterfield explained he had again set the 
wheels in motion to take advantage of the 
million-dollar public-housing fund ear- 
marked for Little Rock. Stevenson drove 
the mayor home, but he argued (“I wouldn't 
be surprised if I used a little profanity,” he 
says) the entire distance. Satterfield held 
his ground. 

“Just as I drove into his driveway, he added 
insult to injury,” Stevenson now recalls with 
achuckle. “He just said, ‘Steve, you haven't 
heard anything yet. I want to appoint you 
chairman of Little Rock’s housing authori- 
ty.’ ” 

Skip now to 1948. R. Redding Stevenson 
that year was named outstanding housing 
official in the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials’ southwest region; the following 
year he became a member of the association's 
board of directors. 

Last year the Little Rock Housing Author- 
ity, which he still heads, was named the best 
in the Nation for cities of between 100,000 
and 1 million population. 

There was no abrupt about-face in Steven- 
son’s attitude toward public housing. He's 
not even sure exactiy when his own mental 
balance tipped from negative to positive. 

“Why did I accept? Well, I figured it this 
way,” he says candidly. “It had become ap- 
parent that the national public-housing pro- 
gram had become established. Then there 
was this Camp Robinson thing. Facing facts, 
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it eo _ as though Little Rock was 
going ve a public-housing program 
whether the real estate board wanted it or 
not. I took the job with the idea of ‘policing’ 
the program. I wasn't two-faced about it. 
When I accepted the chairmanship I laid it 
on the line: The 260 housing units were go- 
ing to be built, all right, but I was going to 
help see that the agency didn't get into com- 
petition with the real-estate business. It 
was a dollars-and-cents matter with me 
then.” 

The units were built—Sunset Terrace and 
Highland Park for whites and Tuxedo Courts 
for Negroes. For the duration of the war 
they had a high percentage of occupancy by 
defense workers and military personnel. But 
in 1945 the defense emergency ended and 
“we were faced with having to convert them 
to low-rent projects, their original purpose.” 

Stevenson's feeling about public housing 
already had begun to mellow. Experience 
at Little Rock and at other cities with larger 
programs had shown him something he had 
not believed before: Adequate housing for 
low income families was “a tremendous in- 
strument in the rehabilitation of those fam- 
ilies.” 

The crisis for Little Rock’s program, Stev- 
enson feels, came in 1949 and 1950. The 
Housing Act of 1949, in addition to the funds 
it made available for construction of new 
dwelling units, also contained a section 
aimed at the planned clearance and rede- 
velopment of slum and blighted areas. 

Already the city had begun on its problem 
by voting in 1949 a $359,000 bond issue for 
creation of a Negro park and community 
center. Now the Housing Authority deter- 
mined that the city must have approxi- 
mately 1,000 dwelling units, most of them 
for Negroes. While construction funds for 
the units were available from the Govern- 
ment, funds for rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment of slum areas required the city to put 
up one-third of the cash. Little Rock didn’t 
have the cash to put up. 

But in the 1949 Housing Act was a provi- 
sion that if a city built schools, parks, and 
other facilities in accord with a comprehen- 
sive plan that measured up to those envi- 
sioned under the act, the value of the pro- 
jects could be used in lieu of cash for nratch- 
ing money. Stevenson and others believed 
that, with some modifications, the projects 
planned under the $359,000 bond issue could 
be used to match the Federal allotment. 
They asked a temporary holdup on the 
spending of the money. 

A public referendum was called on the 
housing program, and the scene was set for 
one of the hottest political fights ever wit- 
nessed in Little Rock. The housing prograns 
won by a 5 to 4 margin. 

A week after the referendum, Stevenson 
and the late architect George Wittenberg 
boarded a plane for Washington bearing two 
suitcases full of documents, books, surveys 
and plans. Little Rock became the first city 
in the Nation to qualify for and receive slum 
clearance money under the “in lieu of cash” 
provision. 

Sigce that date 928 dwelling units have 
The projects include the 400- 
unit Booker Homes project at Granite 
Mountain, a 50-unit addition to Tuxedo 
Courts (renamed Ives Homes), and the 200- 
unit Hollinsworth Homes, all for Negroes, 
plus a 278-unit expansion of the Highland 
Park project for white residents. Total cost 
of this construction, all from Federal funds, 
came to $9,686,000. 

Approximately 90 percent complete is the 
Dunbar redevelopment project which has 
completely cleared seven blocks surrounding 
the biggest Negro school center in the city 
and “spot cleared” three more blocks to 
allow for relocation of the repaired best 
homes in the seven-block area. The cleared 
area provided a block for a new community 
center, already completed with funds from 
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the $359,000 bond issue, and three blocks 
for expansion of school facilities. 

Awaiting final approval in Washington be- 
fore the grant is forthcoming is the rede- 
velopment plan in the Granite Mountain 
area surrounding Booker Homes. 

Stevenson points to the Booker project as 
his defense for his changed attitude toward 
housing. Because of natural barriers, Little 
Rock’s natural development had been forced 
westward. The blockade to the south was 
Fourche Creek and a series of railroad tracks 
which made the cost of extending trunk 
sewer and water lines toward Granite Moun- 
tain uneconomic for private business. The 
huge size of the Federal project mrade the 
“jump” feasible. The result was the opening 
up of a vast new area for present and future 
expansion. 

“Private enterprise never could have done 
it, and probably never would have been able 
to,” said Stevenson. 

With the pressure of his private business 
duties, the personal condemnation he en- 
dured during the critical phases of the 
program, why has Stevenson stuck with the 
thankless—and unpaid—job he had accepted 
unenthusiastically in the first place? 

“Well, first I've become convinced not only 
that low-rent public housing is the only 
answer for rehousing people in slum and 
blighted areas, but since 1940 it has become 
increasingly apparent that private enterprise 
cannot and will not build housing for this 
group of people. : 

“And,” he adds with a grin, “you know the 
old business about the man who grabbed a 
tiger by the tail? Well, I still haven't found 
a time that I could turn loose.” 


Address of Governor Dewey at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of an address by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey delivered on the momentous 
occasion of the placing of the corner- 
stone of Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University, the Bronx, 
N. Y., Sunday, June 13, 1954: 


It is a high privilege to take part in this 
ceremony. To start a new institution de- 
voted to human healing in the midst of a 
world torn by agonizing and uncertainties 
is a magnificent affirmation of faith in the 
true mission of man upon this earth. 

The Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
at Yeshiva University will not only train 
future generations of physicians and sur- 
geons in the healing arts with faithful ad- 
herence to the historic ideals of American 
Jewry, but it will select its faculty and 
admit students on the basis of scholarship 
and ability, without regard to race, creed, 
color, or sex. 

It has given me a particularly warm feel- 
ing of personal relationship that the leader 
of this magnificent enterprise has been for 
12 years my partner in the government of 
the State, the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Goldstein. I know how much 
of his heart, his strength, and his substance 
he has given to the cause and all of us— 
the people of the city, the State, and the 
Nation are in his debt. 

Yeshiva will soon be doing more than its 
part in meeting the great and pressing need 
for doctors, and it is particularly gratifying 
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that in so doing we are also paying honor to 
one of the greatest scientists of our genera- 
tion—Dr. Albert Einstein. 

I often wish that there were a tradition 
in our public life to correspond with the 
great tradition of scientific inquiry and med- 
ical training which are here so nobly com- 
bined in the Albert Einstein College of Med- 
icine. Scientific and medical progress rests, 
above all, on a fierce determination to relate 
effects to causes, symptoms to diseases, and 
to find the general laws which govern life 
and nature on the basis of patient, honest 
observation, experiment and knowledge. 

Yet the same man or woman who will un- 
hesitatingly accept—even insist on—X-rays, 
blood tests, and other medical devices where 
his own bodily health is concerned, will base 
his political opinions and philosophy on cap- 
sule information—on headlines, 5-minute 
news summaries, on gossip columnists, or 
hearsay. Even as we expect scientific ac- 
curacy of doctors, engineers, and other 
learned professions, too many of us take 
smear for truth, charge for proof, opinions 
for fact. There are people who accept in- 
sinuation as evidence and character assassi- 
nation as excusable. In thesé circumstances 
nations become divided, high emotions rule, 
and the science ef government is a tragic 
victim. 

For example, we are all against disease. So 
are the witch doctors. We know the differ- 
ence in medicine but we sometimes fail to 
see it in politics. Here at Yeshiva we are all 
wholly committed to the hard task of curing 
disease by finding and removing its causes 
through the scientific approach. Why can- 
not this also be true of politics? 

Our danger is typified by the threat of the 
hydrogen bomb, which is, of course, Albert 
Einstein’s intellectual grandchild. The 
threat of the abrupt extinction of civilization 
and perhaps of the human race is, I submit, 
as worthy to be combated as cancer, heart 
disease, or tuberculosis. 

Yet we find that the approaches to a 
sober, patient, scientific study and solution 
of this problem are blocked by mental bar- 
barians who prefer criticism to intelligent 
action. They are against the danger and 
are also against any attempt to deal with it. 


One example is the Communist aggression 
in Indochina. Indochina is the key to south- 
east Asia—Burma, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Indonesia—which provide rice to Japan and 
nine-tenths of the free world’s rubber and 
60 percent of the tin. If the Communists 
gain control of this vital area, they expect 
to starve Japan into surrender and if Japan's 
industries and hard-working people fall un- 
der Communist contro] the whole Pacific is 
in mortal peril. 

There just seems to be too many people 
in this country who will always claim that 
everything Government does is a fatal mis- 
take, an irretrievable blunder, a sellout, a 
betrayal. 

This point of view dictates that if the 
American Government should take action in 
Indochina, any number of our citizens will 
promptly accuse the President of warmon- 
gering and risking a third world war, while 
if we do not act the very same people will 
accuse the administration of supine sur- 
render or appeasement of the forces of com- 
munism. Such people are on both sides of 
every issue. They are all things to all men. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who called for 
open covenants openly arrived at. But even 
he could never have foreseen the openness 
of modern diplomacy. Surely, he could not 
have foreseen the vulgar level of tyrannical 
abuse and fantastic falsehood to which in- 
ternational relations have been reduced by 
Communist spokesmen. 

Even this can be turned to our advantage 
provided we are as astute and skillful in 
the use of the conferences to present the 
truth to the free world. I honestly believe 
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a = antghty Progress in this 
At least we on the free side are ¢ea}i, 
in the open and what happens? we ean 
elements of the press and public officer: Ps 
nouncing one ally or another because ‘an 
do not agree with our every thought. §o; y 
denounce another ally because of its un. 
happy political instability. We find oun.” 
denouncing our policy of shoring up week 
nations because we have not by the way 
of a wand succeeded in transforming ancient 
poverty into a carbon copy of America 

fort, luxury, and political stability. 

It is a hard fact that our free system has 
made America so colossally productive and 
rich that both Hitler and Stalin commented 
enviously on its miraculous capacity to pro- 
duce. Our very genius for production has 
made us the leaders of the free world and 
as a people I regret to say that 1 think we 
are not yet willing to accept the great and 
sober responsibilities which go with great 
power. 

What do we need? We must grow a hun. 
dred years in a decade. We need to grow 
in maturity, in forbearance, in understang- 
ing. of other people’s difficulties and, most of 
all, we need to acquire a little sense of hy. 
mility. 

We are not all-wise. There are nations 
which existed a thousand years before the 
discovery of America. I suggest that they 
acquired some wisdom during those cen. 
turies. 

We are not so powerful that we do not 
need friends. All of America’s might would 
grind to a halt if we lost access to the critical 
raw materials of other nations. 

We can provide the free world with 
strength and give it courage. Our allies 
around the world can provide the wisdom 
and experience of centuries of survival as 
well as hundreds of millions of people on 
our side. 

It is almost incredible that the catastro- 
phies which have befallen the free world are 
more the result of the careless acceptance of 
falsehood than of the superior skill or 
strength of totalitarianism. 

I can remember when naive people in the 
1930’s were. deluded into apologizing for 
Soviet tyranny and the purges of tens of 
millions of human beings. I can remember 
when others even sought to justify the noto- 
rious Stalin-Hitler pact which resulted in the 
launching of all the horrors of World War I. 

We can all remember what happened in 
the late 1940's. We were told that Free 
China was so incompetent and corrupt that 
“it was not worth saving,” while Mao Tse- 
tung was just a pleasant “agrarian reformer.” 
Of course we now know that Mao Tse-tung 
has murdered some 10 to 15 million of his 
own people in a tyranny which makes 
Genghis Khan look like a peaceful shepherd. 

The incredible thing is that after Free 
China fell to Communist dictatorship, there 
were too many who swallowed the identical 
line about Korea. It was “incompetent and 
corrupt”—it was “not worth saving,” ac- 
cording to the propaganda line. 

Why is this so relevant? It is relevant 
right now, today, because we are again hear- 
ing that the non-Communist leaders of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos in Indochina are 
“not worth saving.” 

What will happen tomorrow I do not know, 
but I venture the prophecy that we wil! begin 
hearing the same about Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, the sixth largest na- 
tion on earth with its 80 million people. 

If this process continues we eventually will 
be hearing from the same sources that we, 
ourselves, in a surrounded world, are “in- 
competent and corrupt” and that America, 
like its fallen friends, is “not- worth saving.” 

I do not here presume to give you the 
answer on the desperately difficult problem 
of Indochina. Having spent a summer 3 
years ago in that area, and written a book 
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on the subject, I know enough to know that 
I do not know all the answers. But this I 
do know, that unless we lift our sights, broad- 
en our point of view, learn to love our fel- 
jowmen more and understand our friends 
more generously, we shall end up with no 
friends and ultimately no country. 

There is still time to save the free world. 
The incredible strength of our industry and 
our scientific achievement can win the arms 
race. But neither science nor industry can 
prevent us from rushing headlong to our 
own destruction. Only free Americans can 
do that—the whole American people. 

We are committing many sins against our 
children today. We are allowing a miserable 
television show in Washington to divert the 
attention, not only of this country, but of the 
free world, from the threats to its very 
foundations. 

We listen eagerly to people who tear down 
the leadership in one after another of the 
free countries just because their govern- 
ments are not like ours. We, ourselves, are 
far from perfect and we had better grow up 
fast enough to extend to others, from France 
to India, and from Indonesia to Britain, the 
same tolerance of their difficulties which we 
ask them to extend to us. If they should 
judge us by our preoccupation with the stu- 
pidities, or, if you will, the cruelties of single 
individuals, we would lose our world leader- 
ship and a free world. 

These times call for greatness—greatness 
of mind and spirit and charity of soul. 
Surely in the American tradition in which 
we, the melting pot of the world have learned 
to live together in happiness and harmony, 
we can make that century of growth in a 
decade if we will only determine that free- 
dom is worth it. 

We have one other decision to make and it 
is a hard one. We must recognize that the 
free world is indivisible. If a million people 
10,000 miles from New York are swallowed up 
by the Communist maw, we have lost broth- 
ers into slavery. It makes no difference 
whether this occurs in Southeast Asia, in 
the Near East or in Central America. Each 
time, we have lost a finger or a toe or a limb 
or perhaps we have suffered a fatal injury 
to our heart. 

We can, indeed, grow up to our respon- 
sibilities but we must do it fast. The first 
thing we must do is to stop cavilling at the 
defects of others who would like to remain 
free and independent, whether we think of 
them as close friends or not. 

Second, we must learn to recognize that 
other peoples have differing kinds of govern- 
ment and to respect them even as we expect 
them to respect us. 

Thirdly, we must recognize that we cannot 
make the world over into our image and if 
we succeeded the result would not be what 
we had hoped. 

Fourth, we must learn to recognize that 
those who would divide us by appeals to 
passion or hatred or jealousy are not more 
political partisans but are enemies of free- 
dom itself. 

Fifth, we must learn to recognize that the 
differences of opinion among free nations are 
the very heart of our strength. We are fight- 
ing a cold war—perhaps a cold war of a 
hundred years—and we are fighting it for the 
very right to disagree. That principle applies 
as much in international affairs as it does 
between neighbors or between friends or be- 
tween scholars. We must learn to recognize 
that the very divergencies which create such 
unhappy headlines in international affairs 
are the secret of the basic strength of free 
nations, 

Sixth, in all things, we must recognize 
that we cannot leave to the enemy the ex- 
Clusive right to make compromises in order 
to make gains, It is a truism in diplomacy, 
that if either side wins the result is a failure 
because the loser becomes an enemy. In 
the same way, if we appear to dominate the 
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thinking of the free world we no longer 
would have friends, but reluctant puppets 
who would resent us as much as the com- 
mon enemy. We must be willing to accept 
genuine, equal partnership. 

From a low level of petty disagreement, we 
have to rise to the high level of realizing 
that we must live in peace with every free 
nation however much we may disagree on 
many things. The cause of freedom is too 
great to permit the termites of pettiness to 
destroy the house. 

In laying the cornerstone of the Albert 
Einstein School of Medicines, we are sym- 
bolizing our own point of view at home. 
We really believe that we are each our broth- 
er’s keeper. We really believe that each life 
created by God is precious and this medical 
school is designated to save it. We really 
believe that every man was created equal in 
the sight of his Maker and that discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, creed, or 
national origin is an evil thing. 

We have not only led the Nation in enact- 
ing laws to express these principles during 
the last 12 years in the State of New York 
but we have accepted them in our minds 
and hearts. ™ 

If we can do these great things for our 
internal welfare, how much more important 
it is that we give the fullest devotion to 
these principles in order to preserve libcrty 
itself. 





Private Versus Public Power Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a very splen- 
didly written article by Mr. Lowell Mel- 
lett on the question of private versus 
public power. 


Those of us in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area are greatly disturbed by 
the President’s directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to purchase power 
from a private plant to be erected in 
Arkansas which will cost over a period 
of 25 years more than $100 million more 
than it would cost should the federally 
owned TVA supply it. 

The article follows: 

Private Versus PusBiic Power Issue—PRESI- 
DENT’S PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH TO TVA AND 
OTHER POWER DEVELOPMENTS Is BRINGING 
On a Masor POLITICAL STORM : 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Creeping sabotage of public power pro- 
grams continues throughout the country 
under the encouragement of the Eisenhower 
administration, but it continues also to meet 
with determined resistance. Already a po- 
litical issue, thanks to the devioys maneu- 
vering of Interior Secretary McKay in the 
matter of certain big Western projects, it has 
exploded into a major battle, thanks to 
extraordinary steps taken by the President 
himself in the matter of TVA. First there 
was his refusal to reappoint Gordon Clapp’ as 
head of TVA, despite his illustrious record, 
the almost unanimous demand of the Ten- 
nessee region, and the lack of any competent 
successor. The President offered the excuse 
that he wants someone more in line with 
his own philosophic approach, whatever that 
may be. Second, there is his effort to elim- 
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inate TVA as a supplier of additional power 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, This 
seems certain to bring the whole public 
power issue to a head, as revealed by the 
rising storm in Con 

The President quite probably believes he is 
striking a blow for the American way of life 
in the undertaking to curb the natural de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
But there is nothing wrong with the Ameri- 
can way of life in the Tennessee Valley. Life 
has been getting better and better year by 
year in that region, better for the citizens 
and for business. There has been no en- 
croachment on business, not even the private 
utility business, since the Government 
bought out the Commonwealth & South- 
ern at a price highly profitable to the stock- 
holders. 

Before he allows his philosophic approach 
to carry him much further the Presidens 
should take a look at what it has meant for 
another section of the country—New Eng- 
land. A task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion has been taking such a look. 

New England in recent years has been 
threatened with the label once worn by the 
South, the Nation’s Economic Problem No. 1. 
It has not kept pace with the national indus- 
trial growth. Public-power advocates attrib- 
ute this largely to the fact that it has failed 
to develop its power resources. It is the only 
large geographic region in which there is no 
Federal power development of any kind, de- 
spite an abundance of fast-falling rivers. 
The hydroelectric potential of these rivers 
has not been fully utilizéd by the private 
utility companies and the companies have 
thus far fought off every proposal for Federal 
cooperation. 

The result has been limited power produc- 
tion and high rates, putting New England 
industries at a disadvantage with their com- 
petitors in other sections. Many plants have 
closed or moved away. Unemployment is a 
serious problem. 

Some figures furnished the Hoover task 
force by the United States Census Bureau 
illustrate what New England is up against. 
Power costs are 52 percent higher than in 
the country as a whole, 80 percent higher 
than in North Carolina and 246 percent 
higher than in Tennessee. 

Pushing hardest for regional power de- 
velopment in New England are the labor 
organizations, whose members are among the 
chief victims of the present trend. The Tex- 
tile Workers Union has made elaborate eco- 
nomic studies for itself. Union spokesmen 
report to the Hoover task force that the re- 
sistance of the private companies has not 
only been bad for everybody else but also bad 
for the companies. Their profits, due to 
limited output, are less than those enjoyed 
by private companies in regions developed 
by Federal aid. 


A New England TVA might not solve all 
of that region’s troubles, but it surely sug- 
gests a better philosophic approach than that 
which appears to be guiding the President at 
the moment. 





E. L. (Ed) Williams, of Texas A. and M, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an article on Mr. 
E. L. Williams, who was vice director of 
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the Texas Engineering Extension Serv- 
ice and who was a pioneer in the field 
of vocational education. 

Mr. Williams was a professor of mine 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, and his warm and con- 
genial personality endeared him to all 
the students who studied under him. 
While the article was written on June 
9, today Mr. Williams is dead, but the 
engineering extension service in Texas 
will be a living tribute to his untiring 
service in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

[From the Bryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle of June 
9, 1954] 
ONLY Ituness CouLp Rete A MAN Like E. L. 
WruuMs or Texas A. AND M. 


(By Eleanor Burchard) 


E. L. (Ed) Williams, who built the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanics College of Texas’ de- 
partment of education into the Texas engi- 
neering extension service, has retired after 
nearly 30 years of service. 

Serious illness has forced Mr. Williams’ re- 
tirement at this time. No less drastic reason 
probably would suffice to induce him to give 
up the work to which he has devoted his life. 

It has been part of his philosophy that a 
man who taught vocational subjects needed 
a solid background of experience in the 
working end of the business he was attempt- 
ing to teach. His own experience is a living 
example of this tenet, for Ed Williams has 
always been intimate with work. 

When he was only 12 he secured his first 
factory job, stretching his age a bit to meet 
the legal work age of 14. Although he had 
to keep out of sight when the inspectors 
made their rounds, he did his share of the 
work. And in those days the workday was 
10 hours long and the boys earned the mag- 
nificent wage of 50 to 75 cents a day. 


Although he was born April 9, 1893, at 
Sherman City, Mich., he moved at the age 
of 6 to Muskegon, manufacturing and port 
city on Lake Michigan. Muskegon boasted 
one of the most advanced public-school sys- 
tems of that era including manual train- 
ing for boys and girls from the 3d to the 12th 
grade. 

Obliged to quit school at 14 for financial 
reasons, he decided to learn a trade and 
looked for a job with this in mind. He 
changed his plans a year and a half later 
when he learned that a neighbor boy who had 
completed the course at Hackley Manual 
Training Normal had secured a teaching job 
for $80 a month. 

The youthful Williams returned to high 
school firmly dedicated to a teaching career. 
He was graduated from the Muskegon High 
School in 1913 and 2 years later finished at 
Hackley Normal. His first job was in the 
high school at Elkins, W. Va., where he estab- 
lished the school’s first manual training 
course. 

Within 2 years he had his own students 
at work and had set up night school classes 
for railroad-shop workers of the town. In 
1917, he moved to McKeesport, Pa., where 
he was appointed acting supervisor with a 
manual training staff of several teachers in 
four schools. 

He entered Army service in July 1918 and 
the end of World War I found him just 3 
weeks short of a commission in the artillery. 
He returned to McKeesport and launched the 
first vocational drafting class in Pennsyl- 
—" following passage of the Smith-Hughes 

Three years later he was in Braddock, Pa., 
as director of vocational education, build- 
ing a vocational program in the schools to 
eerve the vast industries of the Pittsburgh 
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area. He remained at this post until he 
came to Texas in 1025. 

Somehow betweefl-his hours in the class- 
room and bread-and-butter jobs as ma- 
chinist, millwright, carpenter, woodchopper, 
draftsman, sawmill worker, printer, and cab- 
inet worker he managed to acquire a col- 
lege education. It took nearly 10 years. 

Since his graduation from Hackley Nor- 
mal, which was not accredited, he had taken 
Saturday, night and summer work at any 
college which happened to be handy. From 
the University. of Wisconsin, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology he finally accumu- 
lated enough credits for a bachelor’s degree. 

With much of his education acquired 
through extension courses, the only one of 
his alma maters for which he could meet 
residence requirements was the University of 
Pittsburgh. He received his diploma from 
this institution in August 1925 just before 
coming to Texas. 

Five years later, having sandwiched grad- 
uate courses into a busy schedule as a col- 
lege department head, Mr. Williams received 
his master of science degree from the A. and 
M. College of Texas. : 

It was perhaps as well that he pushed on 
toward his graduate degree during his early 
years at A. and M. because his department of 
industrial education flourished, expanding 
to an industrial extension service offering 
college credit courses by 1940. ° 

When in 1948 the Texas Engineering Ex- 
tension Service was created with Mr. Wil- 
liams as vice director, A. and M. had become 
the fountain head for industrial training for 
the entire State. 

Since its organization the service has 
trained an average 10,000 Texans annually 
for work in industry and municipal jobs 
through extension classes held throughout 
the State. Such annual courses as the fire- 
man’s training school and the police officers 
school have received national recognition. 

In 1946 Mr. Williams was elected president 
of the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers and in 1949 he headed the 
American Vocational Association. He has 
also held high offices in the Texas State 
Teachers Association and the Texas Voca- 
tional Association. 

He was given leave of absence by the 
college in 1951 and 1952 to assist the United 
States Bureau of Mines in the reorganization 
of its educational program, conducting and 
supervising training programs for the Bu- 
reau’s instructors in its eight regional fields. 

But all of this does not quite tell the story 
of Edward Lafayette Williams. In a letter 
received this week, Edgar W. Glenn, Govern- 
ment school-building inspector at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a former teacher under Mr. 
Williams, wrote: 

“I remember a number of young boys seek- 
ing guidance from you, fathers with prob- 
lem boys seeking advice, certain students 
finding themselves under your guidance after 
failing in other college courses. 

“I remember the many problems such as 
driver training which were visualized by you 
in the early days, turned down by teachers 
with no foresight, which are now major is- 
sues. I remember the school superintend- 
ents and principals seeking degrees in other 
departments of the college scheduling indus- 
trial education courses because they were 
applicable to school administration problems. 

“Also I remember the many conferences 
and conventions where it was necessary for 
Ed. Williams to guide the group back to 
the fundamental principals of industrial 
education. Think of the great service which 
has been rendered by the engineering ex- 
tension service and your days will be 
happier.” 

Mr. Williams was married December 21, 
1920, at McKeesport, Pa, to Miss Jane 
Wheeler, of Winsted, Conn., who was at that 
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time supervisor of music in the McKeesport 
schools. They have one son, E. L. Wij) 

Jr., who is officer of an arti). 
lery unit at Fort Lawton, Wash., ang a 
aaughter, Jane, married to Dr. George 7 
Dugan, D. V. M., of Texarkana, 2 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ree. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal] 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- | 
gressional Directory: The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 


ury and accounted for in his annual report | 


to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). © 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the’ ConcressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 











Address of Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
of Maryland, at Commencement Exer- 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Iil., 

May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln, Ill., is the first town to be named 
for Abraham Lincoln and the only one 
so named in his lifetime. Our best in- 
formation is that the town was named 
in August 1853, when the proprietors 
drawing up the power of attorney 
P ihe Springfield office of Lincoln and 
Herndon. 

Mr. Lincoln is said to have been pres- 
ent at the first lot sale on August 27, 
1853, and to have then christened the 
town by purchasing a watermelon, 
breaking it open, pouring some of the 
juice on the ground, and saying, “Now, 
boys, we have dedicated the new Lincoln 
town.” 

It was natural that when an institu- 
tion of higher education was founded in 
Lincoln, Ill., in February, 1865, that this 
university should be called Lincoln Uni- 
versity. This was only some 2 months 
before Lincoln’s death. On March 4, 
- 1865, the date of Lincoln’s second inaug- 

ural address, Colonel Latham, a trustee 
of Lincoln University, wrote a letter to 
his good friend Abraham Lincoln dedi- 
cating the new university to him. 

Lincoln College—formerly Lincoln 
University—is now recognized as one of 
the leading privately endowed, coeduca- 
tional, junior colleges in America. The 
keynote to its success is immediate ex- 
perience. In life one meets problems 
_ that can be solved only by knowing 
“how’—at Lincoln they specialize in 
helping you get this know-how. Follow- 
ing the ideals of Abraham Lincoln, an- 
- other keynote of this college’s success is 
_ simplicity—not marble halls and monu- 
_ Mental buildings, but vital sacrificial 
_ Service from teacher to student, This 
seldom fails. 

_ Lincoln College commencement exer- 
_ tises were held on the campus May 31, 
_ 1954, at which time the graduates were 
e by the Honorable Theodore R. 
_MecKeldin, the Governor of Maryland. 
_ His address on that memorable occasion 
_ is herewith appended: 

| Apress or THEODORE R. McKeLpin, GOVERNOR 

OF MaRYLAND, COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 

a COLLEGE, LINCOLN, ILL., Mar 31, 
 _ From ancient Plato to modern John Dewey, 
battle over what constitutes education 
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has raged incessantly, and although many of 
the world’s greatest men have participated 
in it, the battle still goes on. You will not 
expect me, therefore, to settle a question 
that has baffled the lordliest minds. The 
most I can offer you is a restricted view of 
one small part of the enormous field. 

In considering what I have to say I warn 
you to bear in mind that it is limited in 
three directions—to a specific time, that is, 
this year of 1954, to a specific place, that is, 
the United States of America, and to a spe- 
cific point of view, that is, of the public 
service. As the Governor of a State, I think 
I may claim to know what the public service 
needs from college graduates; but I speak as 
a public servant, not as a businessman, or a 
theologian, or an educator. 

However, I firmly believe that when a man 
has qualified himself to do his duty to his 
country, it needs only a shift of emphasis, 
and not a very great shift, to qualify him to 
do his duty to his fellowmen and to God. 
So while I shall confine my argument to the 
area that I know best, I am convinced that 
in describing what it takes to make a good 
citizen, I am describing more than half of 
what it takes to make a successful man and 
a good man. “What doth the Lord require 
of thee,” asked the prophet, “but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Two of those requirements—to 
do justly and to love mercy—are also de- 
manded by the State; and it is those that I 
propose to discuss. 

Perhaps you may be Inclined to challenge 
the assertion that the civic duty of an edu- 
cated American is comprised in the com- 
mand to do justly and to love mercy. What 
about defending the Constitution? What 
about the sovereignty of the people? What 
about promoting the arts and sciences? 
What about the leadership of the democratic 
nations and the battle against communism? 
Can all these things be bounded within such 
narrow limits? 


The answer is that only the words are nar- 
row. Justice and mercy are as wide as the 
world. Take, for example, the defense of the 
Constitution that is enjoined upon us all. 
As stated in its own words, the first object of 
the Constitution is “to form a more perfect 
Union,” but the second is “to establish jus- 
tice.” To do justly, therefore, is to defend 
the Constitution; it can’t be anything else. 
The fifth of the stated objects is “to promote 
the general welfare,” which is certain’y the 
desire of any man who loves mercy. Micah’s 
words amply cover that civic duty. 


So it is with the rest. The three words, 
“to do justly,” are simple, but if you think 
the requirement is simple, your education 
has been wasted. In our complex modern 
civilization few things are more difficult 
than to determine what is just. We all 
know that to do the right thing is hard at 
times, but I speak from the heart when I 
assure you that in the public service, at 
least, doing the right thing is easy by com- 
parison with the terrible difficulty of finding 
out what is the right thing. 

To enable you to overcome that difficulty 
has been the object of your education. No 
school can give you grace to do the right 
thing; only God can grant that. But school- 
ing can sharpen your intelligence to the 
point at which you will not be deceived by 
wrong, even when it appears in the sem- 
blance of an angel of light. 


We talk of the sovereignty of the people as 
the great principle underlying our system of 
government, and it is a great principle. But 
I suggest to you that it is also a terrible 
principle. For the sovereign is not only 
free, he is also responsible. In the old days 
of monarchy a nation ruined by a bad king 
was to be pitied, but not much to be blamed, 
But in this Nation where the people are sov- 
ereign, the President is only their deputy, 
chosen by them and accountable to them 
for executing their decrees. For the wisdom 
of those decrees, the people, in the last anal- 
ysis, are responsible. 

In such a system the responsibility of the 
individual increases in direct ratio to his in- 
fluence. An ignorant and foolish man in- 
fluences nobody. A man of sound mind may 
influence one or two, even though he may be 
without learning. But an educated man in- 
fluences many and for that reason bears a 
tremendous responsibility for good govern- 
ment, 

You who are college graduates have won 
for yourselves a respected and privileged po- 
sition in the world, but never forget that 
you have also acquired responsibilities more 
important than your privileges. The Latin 
word from which the English “educate” is 
derived means “to draw out.” You are edu- 
cated, that is to say, you are drawn out from 
the masses wf those who have not had the 
advantage of formal schooling, and being 
drawn out, you have obtained a new free- 
dom, but at the same time you have lost the 
excuses that an unlettered man may plead 
when he drifts into folly. But this is only 
just. No man pays the full cost of his edu- 
cation, and few men pay more than a small 
part of it. Parents and friends contribute, 
and society contributes, sometimes through 
the State, sometimes through the church, 
often through endowments left by older gen- 
erations. It is the law of God and man that 
“unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will ask 
the more.” 

To do justly, therefore, you must shoulder 
the burden of sovereignty; for the king is 
free only to rule wisely and well. If he does 
otherwise, he is no true king, but a tyrant. 

To promote the arts and sciences is cere 
tainly the duty of every educated American, 
but that, too, falls under Micah’s words, for 
to promote the arts and sciences is to love 
mercy. 

Some people may be startled by that asser- 
tion, for they will immediately think of the 
science of nuclear physics, which has lately 
produced the most terrible engines of de- 
struction that the world has ever seen. 
There is certainly nothing merciful in the 
atomic bomb. But that is a passing phase. 
The time is coming, and I have faith to be- 
lieve that it is not distant, when men will 
have cause to regard the bomb as merely an 
evil byproduct of a great achievement. 

Already from the breeding place of the 
bomb we have drawn powerful new weapons 
against the scourge of cancer and there is 
hope that other painful and deadly maladies 
may be brought under control by similar 
means. We are beginning to draw from it 
electric power, and there is hope that this 
power may eventually become so cheap and 
plentiful that it will greatly reduce the toil 
of those who do the work of the world. 

Two thousand years ago Aristotle, asked 
about universal liberty, answered that when 
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the shuttle moves itself, then the slave shall 
be free. What Aristotle meant was that 
slavery would never end; but the develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences since his day 
has already put an end to chattel slavery, 
and in the enlightened nations we are draw- 
ing closer and closer to the end of economic 
slavery. If the development of atomic power 
fulfills its promise, we shall draw very close 
to the time when the shuttle moves itself, 
which is close to the time when earth's last 
slave shall be free. 

No rational man will deny that to free the 
slave is a very great work of mercy and those 
who strive to bring it about may fairly claim 
to love mercy. Yes, the duty of every edu- 
cated man to advance the arts and sciences 
comes easily within the old prophet’s list of 
duties. 

Surely I need not labor the point that 
leadership of the democratic nations calls 
for just those qualities that Micah described. 
If government by consent of the governed 
does not establish justice and mercy 4s 
qualities of government, then it is a sham 
and a fraud and we should do better to seek 
for a benevolent despotism. 

But if it is hard for a man to know what is 
just and what is truly merciful, it is much 
harder for a nation, and for a nation that 
is to be a leader of other nations, it is hard- 
est of all. The young people who are just 
coming of voting age are taking up the du- 
ties of citizenship at a moment when our 
Nation faces difficulties greater by far than 
anything in its past, and perhaps greater 
than any nation ever faced before. For 
events, not our ambition and will have 
forced us into leadership of half the world, 
and to do justly and love mercy, as the lead- 
er of half of mankind, is a stupendous task. 

Yet, while I have sympathy for young 
Americans, I am not sorry for them because 
the reward they may win is commensurate 
with the greatness of the task. The rising 
generation in this country has a fair chance 
to achieve what iias been the dream of every 
statesman since Alexander the Great had 
a fleeting vision of combining the nations 
into a worldwide brotherhood—the dream 
of a world organized to establish equal jus- 
tice under law from pole to pole, thereby 
eliminating not only the necessity, but the 
excuse for war. 


I dare not say that the coming generation 
will achieve it, but I do say that the chance 
exists, and to have even a chance of so great 
an accomplishment, is a fair destiny indeed. 
That is why my sympathy is not mixed with 
pity. To be compelled to be great is not a 
misfortune; and the next generation of 
Americans will either be great or perish. 

I have no doubt whatever of the outcome. 
I repeat, I cannot predict complete success, 
but I can and I do predict an honest effort 
to create a better world, and the mere effort 
will produce a greai generation. 


So I welcome you graduates into the world 
of affairs, even though at this moment it is 
dark and chaotic world. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, we have come through 
what I know is the bloodiest and I suspect is 
the blackest period that western civilization 
has endured since the Hundred Years’ War. 
We are not out of it yet. I will not insult 
your intelligence by hinting that all is well, 
for it isn’t. The darkness is still so thick 
that the wisest man among us can hardly 
see more than one step ahead. But I do 
believe that a suggestion of dawn is in the 
air, and that before you have had time to 
settle fairly into your duties as citizens, you 
will find that— 
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Appropriations for the Library of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRD various 
newspaper editorials all having reference 
to appropriations for the Library of 
Congress for the next fiscal year. The 
editorials represent a good cross section 
of the country. In my judgment the 
editorials present the case in an admir- 
able and forceful manner. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Roanoke World-News of May 27, 
1954] 


Butrer orn BRAINS? 


In its search for economy the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has reduced sharp- 
ly the annual appropriation for maintenance 
of the Library of Congress, and at the same 
time has criticised the Library for going far 
beyond its original function as an agency 
of Congress. 

This action ignores the fact that the Li- 
brary is the greatest repository of historical 
information in America, that it is the con- 
stant resort of scholars, writers, and re- 
search workers, that in many respects it 
ranks with the British Museum and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

It is true that the Library was started as 
an agency of Congress, and that it employs 
experts who will write speeches for Con- 
gressmen on almost any subject. But it is 
far more than that. It is the repository of 
our history and a center of our learning, used 
by the citizens and students of every State. 

The Washington Post points up the ab- 
surdity of this so-called economy action by 
showing that before this reduction, the Li- 
brary’s requést for funds for an entire year 
is less than the present Federal crop sup- 
port program costs each day. 

During the war the British used to discuss 
whether they would spend their money for 
guns or butter. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee seems to prefer butter to brains. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of May 
27, 1954] 


Our Greatest LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress is one of the great 
libraries of the world, a scholarly institution 
of which every American can be proud. Con- 
gress itself, having founded the library in its 
own name in 1800, has special cause for pride. 
But some Congressmen are not proud of it. 
Just this week the House Appropriations 
Committee chided the Library for not being 
more “mindful” of the fact that it is “the 
instrument and the creature of the Con- 
gress.” And, to keep it from getting too big 
for its breeches, the committee slashed the 
library's 1955 budget request from $10,210,000 
to $8,915,000. 

This is $544,000 less than the library is get- 
ting for the fiscal year which ends next 
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year has had to cut its hours of Operation 
and maintain an underpaid staff too sma) 
to give the kind of service it is capable o 
Its cost in @ year is less than our fantast), 
agricultural price-support program costs i, 
a day. Its 10 million books and 22 Million 
other items, including rich collections of his. 
torical research material, are one of the edu. 
cational treasures of the world. 

The Appropriations Committee seems to 
disapprove of all this. Without specific con. 
gressional authorization, the Library of Con, 
gress has become something greater than a 
mere congressional adjunct. This is cop. 
sidered lese majeste, or something. Tye 
library has published compilations of Ameri. 
can folklore, and the penny-pinching com. 
mittee sees no sense in spending the tay. 
payer’s money on that stuff. It serves as , 
kind of model and bureau of standards for 
libraries in every State in the Union, inciug. 
ing our own Free Library of Wilmington, 

A nation which belittles such an instity. 
tion and proposes a progressive curtailment 
of its activities is a nation with little respect 
for education and less for scholarship. We 
cannot believe that the Senate will follow 
the House’s lead in this matter. 


[From the New York Times of May 31, 1954] 
THE NaTIONAL LiIsRARY 


The Library of Congress has had a long 
history from its conception in the late 18% 
century until today. It is clear that the 
Library has been developing along the lines 
of a national library when 710,000 people 
used it last year, in addition to Members of 
Congress themselves. In one appropriation 
bill after another the budget of the Library 
has been increased to afford added services 
to the public at large. Huge collections of 
manuscripts, orientalia, music, and incunab- 
ula of little direct use to the Members of 
Congress have been purchased and added 
over the years with the approval of Congress, 
For these collections research workers in 
many parts of the United States have been 
grateful. 

On the basis of the inferred interest of 
succeeding Congresses in the work of the 
Library, its collections have been enlarged 
to the point where in most cases they are the 
best in the country. If the Library's budget 
is cut, as the House of Representatives pro- 
poses, to eliminate some of the services 
necessary to make this material available to 
the public and to Congress it would seem 
to be a wasteful move to have hoarded treas- 
ures in one place and then by lack of ade- 
quate service prohibit their use to the people 
who depend on them, Rather than being 
an institution subject to the caprices of 
Congress the Library should be considered 
more definitely the National Library of the 
people whom it has served so well since the 
beginning. With this in view, the cut made 
by the House should be restored, and definite 
steps should be taken to formalize the Li- 
brary as the National Library of the United 
States so that its place in this country may 
never again be doubted, 


[From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of 
June 3, 1954] 


A NaTiIonaL LIBRARY 


Apparently there are in Congress 4 few 
individuals like the fellow who told the book 
salesman he wasn’t interested in his line- 
he alreafly had a book. The New York Times 
says the House of Representatives proposes 
to eliminate some of the cervices of the 
Library of Congress in order to reduce the 





month, under which it has already been - budget. 
“Night's candies are burnt out, and jocund forced to curtail its activities. This institu- The Library in Washington has become & el 
: day tion which served more than 700,000 scholars, national library. Last year 710,000 people ere 
: Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” research workers, writers, and readers last used ite facilities in addition to Members of - 
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Congress. In one appropriation bill after 
another the Library’s budget has been in- 
creased through the years to afford added 
services to the public. Huge collections of 

anuscripts and other valuable records have 
cae added with the approval of Congress 
and expertly cataloged. For these collec- 
tions, research workers in many parts of the 
country have been grateful. 

Now a budget cut for the Congressional 
Library would seem to the New York Times 
to be a wasteful move. The country would 
nave hoarded treasures in one place and by 
jack of adequate service prohibit their use 
py people who depend on them. 

“Rather than being an institution subject 
to the caprices of Congress,” the Times as- 
serts, “the Library should be considered more 
definitely the National Library of the people 
whom it has served so well since the begin- 
ning. With this in view, the cut made by the 
House should be restored and definite steps 
should be taken to formalize the Library as 
the National Library of the United States 
so that its place in this country may never 


in be doubted.” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
6, 1954] 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


If you are an engineer, author, lawyer or 
just interested in anything from Oriental 
law to thermodynamics or American folk 
songs, your questions can probably be ans- 
wered in the Library of Congress. Most of 
us tend to consider the Library as simply a 
resting place for one of the largest collec- 
tions of printed matter in the world, which 
it it: almost everything published anywhere 
eventually finds its way there. Congress- 
men often think largely in terms of its 
valuable Legislative Reference Service, which 
answers their questions and helps them 
draft bills. Writers seeking copyrights 
know that the Library safeguards their man- 
uscripts. Organizations helping the blind 
appreciate nearly a million containers of 
talking books and close to 200,000 books 
in braille. Professional librarians think of 
the ornate Renaissance building and its an- 
nex of Georgia white marble as the source 
of catalog cards—-21 million distributed 
among 9,000 subscribers in fiscal 1952 alone. 

In April President Eisenhower nominated 
& professional librarian, Mr. Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford, as Librarian of Congress. 
If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Mumford, 
who has served in responsible library posts 
in New York and elsewhere, would fill the 
office vacated by Dr. Luther H. Evans when 
he became Director General of UNESCO last 
July. 

Mr. Verner Clapp, Acting Librarian, and 
Mr. Mumford were only two among many 
troubled by the recent action of the House 
Appropriations Committee. The committee 
proposed allotting the Library $544,293 less in 
fiscal 1955 than it received during fiscal 
1954, even though its activities are con- 
stantly being enlarged. The $8,915,000 rec- 
ommended for fiscal 1955 was fully $1,294,883 
less than the Library’s estimate. The Sen- 
ate will want to pause for a second or third 
thought before confirming an important cut 
in funds for an institution that has done so 
much to establish our position as a major 
intellectual center of the world. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of June 7, 
1954] 
Is Tas THE PEOPLE’s LIBRARY OR CONGRESS’S? 
Is the Library of Congress to be primarily 
& library for the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress or is it to continue to be what it has 
been for years, a library for the people of the 
United States? 
If the House Appropriations Committee 
has its way, the overflowing services of the 
Library of Congress may be narrowed and 
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curtailed. In a report accompanying a cut 
in the Library’s appropriation, the commit- 
tee said, “* * * The new Librarian should 
be mindful that the Library is the instru- 
ment and the creature of Congress. Its du- 
ties historically have been to meet the needs 
of Congress first and to limit its service to 
that which can be furnished with the funds 
and staff available.” 

Despite the committee's use of the word 
“historically,” we suggest that is a new and 
disappointing concept of the Library of Con- 
gress. It is true that the Library was formed 
in 1800 to help Members of Congress. But 
it has long since become the public library 
of the Nation. Thomas Jefferson thought of 
it as “the Library of the United States.” 
James Truslow Adams, the historian, de- 
scribed it this way: “One sees the seats filled 
with silent readers, old and young, rich and 
poor, black and white, the executive and 
the laborer, the noted scholar and the 
schoolboy, all reading at their own Library 
provided by their own democracy.” 

The Library of Congress probably is the 
greatest depository of knowledge in the 
world. It has more than 32 million separate 
items which last year were used by more 
than 700,000 readers, writers, researchers, 
and students. The collection grows at a tre- 
mendous rate. 

In a sense, the Library is a university. 
Anyone over 16 can use its material in its 
23 reading rooms. Its staff provides infor- 
mation on almost anything from a history 
of clothespins to architectural designs for 
churches. In the course of a year hundreds 
of faculty members and graduate students 
from more than 100 universities use its 
facilities. 

We don’t know how seriously to take the 
House Appropriations Committee’s desire to 
restrict the people’s access to their own 
Library. Surely other Members of Congress, 
having more regard for man’s right to know, 
will expand the committee’s narrow defini- 
tion of the Library’s. purpose. As Verner 
Clapp, Acting Librarian, told the committee: 
“I would be very sad if these enormous col- 
lections of music, of law, and of manuscripts 
* * * could not be utilized and if the pub- 
lic at large were deprived of the use of 
them.” 





Tidelands Drilling Will Increase National 
Oil Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an authoritative prediction was 
made recently that oil development in 
the tidelands might increase national 
petroleum reserves by approximately 20 
percent in the next 5 years. 

The prediction was offered at a recent 
meeting in Corpus Christi, Tex., by Ben 
C. Belt, of Houston, vice president in 
charge of production for the Houston 
division of the Gulf Oil Corp. 

The story of how the oil industry is 
handling drilling operations in the tide- 
lands area, as outlined by Mr. Belt, is 
both fascinating and important. I ask 
unanimous consent that this story, as re- 
ported in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
by the able writer LeRoy Menzing, oil 
editor of that great newspaper, be printed 
in the REcorpb. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Corpus CurRIsTI, June 19.—Development in 
the tidelands frem the mouth of the Rio 
Grande River to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River could increase national oil reserves 
approximately 20 percent in the next 5 years. 

This opinion was expressed here this week 
by Ben C. Belt, of Houston, vice president 
of the Gulf Oil Corp., which unveiled a new 
drilling tender to several score oil writers. 

The tender, named the Eagle and con- 
verted from a Navy LST, is a supply yard, 
warehouse, helicopter, port, and hotel—all in 
one. Its initial and conversion cost approxi- 
mates $2,500,000. 


SUBSTANTIAL GAIN PREDICTED 


Belt predicted his forecast of a substantial 
increase in petroleum reserves on the Federal 
Government offering leases for sale in such 
quantities to permit spirited wildcatting and 
development. 

He said this development easily could add 
from 4 to 6 billion barrels of oil to national 
reserves and might add some 15 to 20 trillion 
feet of natural gas. 

The Government has scheduled a sale of 
tideland acreage off Louisiana in October 
and one off Texas in November. 

Belt said the sales probably would result in 
considerable money being spent for leases, 
pointing to the fact that Texas’ first sale 
after the tidelands were returned to the 
States brought approximately $32 million for 
more than 400,000 acres, or an average of 
$78 per acre. 


GULF TO START TEST 


Gulf paid Texas slightly over $3 million 
for the 5,700 acres on which it is preparing 
to start its first tidelands test 844 miles off 
Port Aransas. 

Belt told the group it was the opinion of 
the best-informed geologists that 85 percent 
of the value of tidelands lies within the land 
owned by the Federal Government beyond 
the historic boundaries of States. In the case 
of Texas, this is 10% miles. 

Belt explained the reason the companies 
were willing to expend large sums for tide- 
land acreage was because the 15 million acres 
lying inside the 150-foot depth line and be- 
tween the mouths of the Rio Grande and 
Mississippi Rivers compares favorably with 
the 9,500,000 acres along the coast, 


STATISTICS QUOTED 


In the onshore 9,500,000-acre strip there 
have been found some 100 interesting struc- 
tures, 62 oil pools which will make in excess 
of 20 million barrels ultimate recovery, 29 of 
which will make in excess of 50 million, and 
11 of which will make in excess of 100 
million. 

He said geologists reason that if the sands 
continue out under the sea to the 150-foot 
line that at least part of the 15 million acres 
should be as prolific as the coastal strip. 

However, Belt warned that the finding 
of an oil pool in the gulf with an estimated 
yield of 10 million barrels will be considered 
a failure and that such an area will have 
to be handled as a fisherman does a non- 
keeping fish and merely thrown back into 
the sea. 

The Gulf official quoted statistics showing 
1,600,000 acres now are under lease on the 
Continental Shelf in front of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The leases, held by 25 operators, have 
supplied 14 oil areas producing 25,000 barrels 
per day from 118 wells. He added there 
ws 12 gas fields, most of which are shut in, 
and that 18 development projects and 8 
wildcats now are being drilled. 

NO HINDRANCE SEEN 


Belt saw no hindrance in drilling to depths 
up to 200 feet, only greater expense than 
for current operations to depths up to 65 
feet. 
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In explaining Gulf’s initial operation on 
its 5,700-acre block, Belt said the platform 
cost $450,000, with a typical rig requiring 
$550,000 which with the $2,500,000 for the 
tender, brought expenditures to $3,500,000 
before the start of operations. He placed 
demurrage for the tender, platform, and rig 
at approximately $4,500 per day, and the 
cost of a 10,000-foot well at $1 million. 

The project isn’t Gulf’s initial water op- 
eration, as it drilled the world’s first such 
well in Ferry Lake near Caddo, La., in 
1010-11. 

Gulf’s answers to many of the problems 
presented by offshore drilling are found in 
the Bagle. 

MOBILITY IMPORTANT ASPECT 


The converted 2,600-ton Navy vessel pro- 
vides space for mud pits, pumps, and ce- 
menting equipment. It carries all pipe, bulk 
mud, and cement necessary to drill a 12,- 
000-foot hole and also has adequate, air- 
conditioned sleeping, eating, and recrea- 
tional facilities for some 70 men. 

An important aspect of the ship is its 
mobility. In case of hurricane or impend- 
ing disaster, the self-propelled vessel can 
load all hands and carry them to safety. 
Standby pumps and generators on the drill- 
ing platform are available to keep mud cir- 
culating. 

Pipe handling from the ship is effected by 
means of a tramway running most of the 
length of the 328-foot vessel. Bulk mud 
is stored below deck, mixed, and pumped 
to the well. Cement will be handled simi- 
larly. 

There is additional storage space for nec- 
essary drilling water, drinking water, and 
fuel oil. 

The drilling crew will work 12-hour tours 
for a week or 10 days at a stretch before 
getting 5 days to a week's shore leave, 





The Heritage of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “He Lives,” written by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs. G. S. 
Reuter. 


There being no objection, the article, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
He Lives 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs. G. 8S. 
Reuter) 


The writers recently returned from a 4,948 
mile trip that once again emphasized the 
greatness of the United States and the worth 
of the individual. 


When Dr. George W. Diemer recently be- 
came the first president of the International 
Council on Education for Teaching, he listed 
the aims of the new world educational organ- 
ization. They were: To foster a conception 
of education directed toward promotion of 
international understanding and good will, 
with a view to safeguarding peace, freedom, 
and respect for human diginity; to improve 
teaching methods, educational organization 
and the academic and professional training 
of teachers, to equip them better to serve 
the interests of youth; to defend the rights 
and material and moral interests of the 
teaching profession; to promote closer rela- 
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tionships between teachers in the different 
countries; to define and explore ideas and 
principles underlying the education of those 
preparing to teach; to examine problems of 
the continued education of teachers in serv- 
ice; and to promote opportunities for consul- 
tation and collaboration among organizations 
and persons engaged in such education in 
different countries. This is just another in- 
dication of the vast educational progress in 
our time. Dr. Diemer is to international ed- 
ucation what the late Mayor Ernst Reuter, 
of West Berlin, was to European democracy. 

On the trip, the writers attended a morn- 
ing service at the First Baptist Church of 
Minneapolis. This was the church where the 
late Dr. W. B. Riley was pastor some 40 years. 
At the time of his death, he was to the North 
what the late Dr. George W. Truett was to 
the South. Prof. and Mrs. George 8. 
Syme, Jr., of Northwestern Schools greeted 
us again with a reminder that Dr. Riley 
established these schools, too. Dr. Billy Gra- 
ham was a recent president of the latter in- 
stitution. Across the river at the First Bap- 
tist Church in St. Paul, famed Dr. J. Harold 
Smith, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Port Smith, Ark., spoke in the evening. 

By seeing all of the Great Lakes and 
Niagara Falls, we could see all the future 
possibilities that such leaders as Senator 
LEHMAN and Representative RoosEVvELT have 
been talking about. From the calm ferry 
trip from St. Ignace to Mackinaw City, which 
made visable the beauty of the lakes, to the 
ride on the Maid of the Mist at Niagara Falls, 
we could see a busy, happy America. 

It is easy to note the warm feeling of the 
Canadian people, whether it be Victoria, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Quebec, or St. John, New Brunswick. The 
tour through the Capitol Building at Ottawa 
was so complete and friendly that even our 
Nation's cities could learn what a policy of 
goodwill has done. It was as refreshing as 
the Detroit visit with Dr. Richard V. Mor- 
rissey> 

As we stopped in Lisbon, N. H., to attend 
church, it was easy to see how loyal the 
people were to the late Senator Charles W. 
Tobey. Perhaps his death, the death of 
Maurice J. Tobin, that of Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson, Senator Robert F. Wagner, and 
Gov. Dan McCarty, of Florida, were the 
greatest losses during 1953. 

We visited two historic scenes at Hyde 
Park, N. Y¥.—the Roosevelt estate and the 
Vanderbilt estate. Both were lovely and the 
view of the Hudson River from the Van- 
derbilt estate is a sight to remember. Yet, 
as we carefully reviewed the life of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, while visiting his old church, 
St. James, where he and his family wor- 
shipped and where his family is buried in 
the rear of the church; his beautiful home 
and his library, it became evident to us that 
he lives. Yes; he is a man of the ages. 

Dwight L. Moody said he would never die, 
and his spiritual leader still lives in the 
Moody Bible Institute, the Moody Memorial 
Church, and in the hearts of born-again 
Christians. Roosevelt, the leader of man- 
kind, lives, too, through great liberal legis- 
lation, better world understanding, a happy, 
proud Nation, good neighbors, and in the 
hearts of all lovers of freedom and good will 
in all this vast world, whether it is Wendell 
L. Willkie’s One World, or Adlai E. Steven- 
son's Three Worlds. 


After seeing Hyde Park, New York City had 
a greater meaning. The fine United Nations, 
Radio City, the tombstones to Robert Ful- 
ton and Alexander Hamilton at Trinity 
Church near Wall Street, the Washington 
Museum, the Washington Square, the Johann 
Strauss operetta A Night in Venice at Jones 
Beach, the trip to Staten Island around the 
Statue of Liberty, and the visits with the 
J. F. Cervantes, Harold Emery, and Harold 
Schell, all reflected the pride of our people 
in our Nation. 
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At Souderton, Pa., Rev. Gerald 1 Stove 
is doing a great work at the Grace Bibje 


Church. The services were fine. At 
ington, D. C., there were more great mony 
ments and buildings. Washington, Jeffer. 
son, Lincoln, and Wilson were there, py; . 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. The peo =~ 
whether it be N. E. Simpson, D. mM. Ginningy 
or the Francis Hutchinsons, all remembered 
Roosevelt and his vast interest in the peopis 

Near Charlottesville, Va., we visited the 
homes of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson 
and James Monroe and thought how prou 
these great leaders must be that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt followed them. The Natural 
Bridge in Virginia reflected the physica) 
beauty. 

It is still unknown whether Robert P 
Wagner, Jr., will be as great as his father o, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as his father. On 
the other hand, how can we go wrong as q 
Nation in the long run of events, with s0 
proud a heritage. 


Wash. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an item 
from June 1954 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine relating to the community of Ro- 
seau, Minn., and its growing industrial 
activity. We are proud of the progress 
in our community and we are proud of 
our Minnesota industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: © 

Roseavu, MInn., AND EpcarR HETTEEN 


Roseau, a wheat town of 2,400 in north- 
west Minnesota, celebrated on April 1 the 
formal opening of its first metal manu- 
facturing company, Polaris Industries, Inc. 
The president is Edgar Hetteen, 33, son of 
a local farmer, who, except for a short time 
in the Navy, has been in Roseau since he was 
14. 

Polaris will manufacture Hetteen’s inven- 
tion, a straw-cutter attachment for com- 
bines. This is not an untried tool; Hetteen’s 
own little company, the Hetteen Hoist & 
Derrick Co., has been making them since 
1950. In early 1954, Red Lake Falls, Minn, 
offered to give him a $250,000 abandoned 
factory if he moved there. To keep him in 
Roseau local merchants are putting up $45,- 
000 in preferred stock; Hetteen, his brother, 
and a brother-in-law get all the common. 

Roseau’s hardheaded merchants are not 
betting on an immediate payroll bonanza, 
for they know the little company cannot 
possibly employ more than 30 people the 
first year. Like most seasoned investors, they 
are betting on a man. They believe Hetteen 
can develop a line of farm-mrachinery prod- 
ucts as good as his straw cutter, and in time 
build a stable company. 

Hetteen already has weathered more than 
one crisis. In 1945 he interested two busi- 
nessmen in a design for an electric winch. 
They put up $1,700; he bought a building 
for an equal amount and tried to produce 
the winch. It was a flop. Instead of going 
back to his old job of truckdriver, Hettcen 
turned to repairing farm machinery. This 
business grew rapidly. Hetteen turned it 
over to two relatives and concentrated on 
product development. 











1954 


The first successful product was a portable 
grain elevator, which pushed sales to $76,000 
in 1948, a $25,000 increase over 1947. By 
the spring of 1950 Hetteen had developed 
the straw cutter (the shredded straw, distri- 
buted evenly instead of being left in win- 
drows or stacks, quickly returns its plant 
nutrients to the soil) and sold 31 to com- 
bine owners in the area. There wasn't a 
complaint. The next year he grossed $150,- 
000 and earned a substantial $27,000. But 
during the winter Hetteen had to rebuild (at 
a cost of $100 each) every one of the 500 
cutters he had produced. Tests in 1950 had 
been under ideal weather conditions; damp 
straw in 1951 clogged his cutters. 

For a while Hetteen wished he had never 
heard of a straw cutter, but the rebuilt 
units worked for his old customers, and new 
customers bought enough to keep gross sales 
high in 1952 and 1953. Profits vanished; 
he used almost every extra penny to pay off 
pis $50,000 mistake. 

Orders for the straw cutter this spring 
indicate a banner year. Hetteen is readying 
another tool, a self-cleaning harrow, but he 
won't introduce it until it has been tested 
in every United States region under every 
possible condition, 





Memorial Day Address of Hon. Chauncey 
W. Reed, of Illinois, at Forest Hill Cem- 
etery, Glen Ellyn, Iil., May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of an address by the Honorable 
CHauncEY W. Resp, of Illinois, delivered 
at Forest Hill Cemetery, Glen Ellyn, Il., 
on Memorial Day, Monday, May 31, 
1954: 


Mr. Chairman, of all the holidays in our 
national calendar, Memorial Day is the one 
that provides for me the deepest sense of 
gratification—indeed of reverence—and I am 
confident that this feeling is shared 
equally by you, as your presence here today 
gives testimony. And for many reasons there 
is no other place in this great land of our 
where I should prefer to celebrate this holi- 
day than in our beloved Illinois. We in Illi- 
nois have, it seems to me, just a little greater 
claim to Memorial Day, as our own particular 
holiday, than anyone else, for several rea- 
sons. First of all, it was instituted by a 
great Illinoisan, Gen. John A. Logan, who as 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, on May 5, 1868, issued his well- 
known General Order No. 11, calling for the 
decorating of the graves of the veterans of 
the Civil War, and in which he said: “Let no 
ravages of time testify to coming generations 
that we have forgotten as a people the cost 
of a free and undivided Republic.” That 
general order has, of course, become the sub- 
ject of an act of Congress making this day a 
national holiday to be observed in each and 
every State of the Union. Today, Memorial 
Day 1954, we shall have been observing for 
four score and seven times this great Ameri- 
can tradition. 

This holiday now belongs also to the 
glorious veterans of all our conflicts—of the 
Spanish American War, World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and every fine 
4merican who has shed his blood for the 
cause of freedom here and throughout the 
World. It is a privilege, in which each one 
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cf us must take great pride, to be present at 
the final resting place on this earth of brave, 
self-sacrificing and idealistic Americans who 
walk among us no more because they cher- 
ished liberty—not only for themselves but 
for mankind—more than life itself. “Give 
my fellow men liberty, or give me death!” 
was the ideal that activated them. Now 
there is scarcely any corner of the globe 
where there are not interred the flower of 
our Nation who willingly gave their own 
lives so that others, not only in this land, 
but in far-off countries could receive the 
blessings of liberty. 

So, then, Memorial Day is a time to com- 
memorate all our valiant dead, and if in our 
minds we turn particularly to that strife 
between the States it is not to deprecate the 
wonderfully unsurpassed deeds of our latter- 
days heroes. It is to point out that those 
who fought and died in the awful Civil War 
were the prototypes of our fighting men who 
came after them. 

When I was a yOung boy there were many 
survivors of the Civil War in our midst and 
they were the center of all our commemora- 
tive exercises. Illinois had more than her 
share of distinguished participants in that 
war as we so proudly acknowledged in the 
last stanza of our State anthem—lIllinois: 

“On the record of our years, Abraham 
Lincoin’s name appears, Grant and Logan 
and our tears—TIllinois.” 

As Commander in Chief, the martyred 
Lincoln was truly a veteran of that awful 
struggle whose life was spent in the cause 
of unity for our people. What he contrib- 
uted to the greatness of the United States is 
known wo every school boy and girl and 
needs no recital at this time. We need only 
paraphrase the words uttered many cen- 
turies before by the eloquent Roman orator 
Cicero in one of his orations against 
Cataline: 

“If the glory of him who founded Rome 
was great, how much greater should be that 
of him who saved it from overthrow after 
it had grown to be the mistress of the 
world.” 

It is in that light that we very properly 
think of Lincoln. 


War is no holiday spectacle or parlor 
amusement and yet our great military and 
naval leaders are noted not only for their 
valor in battle but for their Christian com- 
passion in victory. 

Today I want to dwell for a few moments 
on the character of that truly great military 
leader, Ulysses S. Grant, who was the ex- 
emplar for many more of our glorious naval 
and military men—Dewey, Pershing, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, Clark, Halsey, and Stil- 
well, to name only a few. 

General Grant’s statement, “we will fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer,” 
illustrates the military mind, while his 
Christian charity -was demonstrated by his 
equally well-known statement to General 
Buckner who had surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to him. “General Buckner, you are 
a prisoner of war and will be sent North. 
I presume you have no money that is cur- 
rent with us and I wish to share mine with 
you.” 

While engaged in battle, Grant was a re- 
lentless and implacable adversary but as 
soon as victory was won he displayed his 
forbearance and compassion for the defeated 
as when he said to Lee: “Let the men take 
their horses, they will need them on their 
farms for the spring plowing.” The Grant 
who boldly demanded “unconditional and 
immediate surrender” also breathed the 
hope and prayer “Let us have peace.” 

We are all familiar with many instances 
of the prowess of Grant as a leader in bat- 
tle. He won the respect of his adversaries 
and even military leaders in the Old World 
came to recognize his  brilliance—even 
though belatedly. 
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You know, of course, that I am chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives—a committee not 
generally associated with military matters. 
But I recently unearthed some old records 
of my committee that shed a great deal of 
light upon the character of Grant as dis- 
played in an incident that has long since 
become almost entirely forgotten. I want 
to recall it to you now. 

In the trying times following the conclu- 
sion of hostilities after the Civil War—times 
that are reflected after every great struggle— 
there emerged a movement for an exceeding- 
ly drastic step, the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson who, you will remember suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency after the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. Under our 
Constitution the House of Representatives 
has the sole power of impeachment and all 
resolutions of impeachment are considered 
first by the Committee on the Judicfary. 
In the course of its considerations of the 
resolution concerning President Johnson the 
committee called upon General Grant to 
testify. 

You will recall that at the McLean House 
at Appomattox Grant met Lee, who was 
then completely at the mercy of the Union 
General. Grant could have imposed any 
terms that could be conjured up by the 
mind of a victorious general fiushed with 
victory. Listen, then, to the stipulation 
called for by Grant: 

“The officers to give their individual 
paroles not to take up arms against the 
United States until properly oxchanged and 
each company or regimental commander to 
give a like parole for the men of his com- 
mand; the officers to retain their sidearms, 
private horses, and baggage. This done, 
each officer and man will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they 
observe their parole and the laws in force 
where they may reside.” 

Now, among the complaints against Presi- 
dent Johnson was the charge that he had 
neglected to prosecute and punish the mili- 
tary and civil leaders of the South. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, consisting of 
northern men, felt that it was incumbent 
upon them to hear what Grant had to say 
about such a charge. 

On July 18, 1867, the general appeared 
before the committee and testified that 
when he first took office Johnson was of the 
opinion that Lee and other former Con- 
federate officers should be prosecuted, and 
asked Grant when the time would come 
when they would be tried and punished. 
Grant testified: “I told him not so long as 
they obeyed the laws and complied with 
the stipulation; that was the ground I took.” 
Grant obviously felt so strongly about the 
matter that at one point where the ques- 
tioning seemed to him to reflect criticism 
of his magnanimity, he declared: “I will 
state here that I am not quite certain 
whether I am being tried or who is being 
tried by the question asked.” He then con- 
tinued that the President “seemed to be 
anxious to get at the leaders to punish them. 
He would say that the leaders of the re- 
bellion must be punished and that treason 
must be made odious.” 

Grant also stated that he had felt that 
it was essential that something be done 
to establish government and civil law in 
the States of the former Confederacy. He 
also had recommended pardons for Generals 
Longstreet, French, Stuart, Roddy, and 
Johnson, as well as Robert E. Lee. He con- 
cluded his testimony by answering a ques- 
tion about the difference in opinion between 
President Johnson and himself as follows: 

“He [Johnson] claiming that the time 
must come when they could be tried and 
punished, and I claiming that the time could 
not come except by a violation of their pa- 
role. I claimed that I gave them no politi- 
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cal privileges, but that I had 8 right, as 
military commander, to arrange terms of 
surrender which should protect the lives of 
those prisoners. I believe it is conceded by 
everybody that I had that right. I know 
that Mr. Lincoln conceded it at that time.” 

There we have the testimony of the vic- 
torious military leader that he strongly 
advocated that there be no prosecution and 
punishment of the Confederate leaders and 
that President Johnson, despite his predis- 
position to make them stand trial, finally 
came around to Grant’s views. 

In order to appreciate fully the lasting 
significance of Grant’s accomplishment in 
helping to dissuade Johnson from prosecut- 
ing and punishing Lee and the other Con- 
federate leaders it is necessary to recall first 
the conditions existing in the United States 
immediately after the Civil War and then the 
almost unbelievable strength and unity of 
all sections of the Nation when crises have 
arisen in later times. The years following 
the Civil War were indescribably trying ones 
for North and South alike. Both sides had 
just emerged from the bloodiest and cost- 
liest warfare in all recorded history. Their 
manpower and other resources were spent. 
As always, and particularly in internecine 
strife, there remained bitterness in the 
minds and hearts of many persons. The 
Federal Government was controlled by 
northerners who could inflict their will upon 
the vanquished South. The South was 
completely subdued, its plantations in ruins, 
and its morale at the lowestebb. The action 
to which Johnson was inclined and which 
was being urged upon him by many persons 
of influence would have alienated the South 
for all time. Many in the North would not 
only have refrained from censuring Grant if 
he acquiesced in punishment but would have 
found ample justification for such a course. 
It was only a man with the moral fiber of 
Grant who could have stood firm in insisting 
that the paroles be honored. 

We respect and admire Grant for his bril- 
Nance as a military leader. As a result of it 
the awful conflict was brought to an end 
with victory for the Federal Government. 
Who knows—who can even surmise—what 
would have become of this Nation if Grant 
had been defeated. Yes; Grant saved the 
Union by military success. To my mind his 
even greater success was the result of his 
magnanimity and forbearance at a time 
when it would have been easy to succumb 
to the popular clamor for reprisals. A mili- 
tarily victorious South might have welded 
together another strong Union, but a South 
disallusioned and embittered by postwar 
punishment might have foreclosed for too 
many years any hope of unity. 

Many of us today are aware, in an intensely 
personal way, of what that unity has meant 
to this Nation and the world. We are the 
bulwark turning back the tide of atheistic 
communism that is threatening freedom- 
loving people everywhere. 

If, after having achieved final military 
victory in the Civil War, our leaders had not 
been successful in healing the wounds of 
that strife, this Nation would never have 
grown to be the modern mistress of the world 
that twice brought victory in world wars and 
is now leading the global fight against the 
tentacles of godless communism. If, for 
years after the end of the Civil War the 
North and South had remained embittered 
instead of joining together to rebuild and 
lay the foundation for the greatness this 
Nation ultimately found, the entire world 
today would be under the heel of some tyran- 
nical dictator—whether he be a kaiser, a 
fuehrer, or a commissar. The strength of 
our Nation which has enabled us to bring 
victory for ourselves and the allies had its 
foundation in the healing of the scars of the 
Civil War by the actions of our victorious 
generals. 
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One of the most remarkable instances in 
modern times—indeed of all time—of the 
exercise of the spirit of Christian compassion 
by a victor in war was that demonstrated by 
General MacArthur in Japan after arms were 
laid down in World War II. 

The stubborn fanatical resistance, never 
before equaled in the history of warfare 
subsided and was forgotten. The terrible 
enmities and bitternesses were washed away. 
Under the superb guidance of this great 
American, a vanquished foe was rehabili- 
tated, made self-supporting, encouraged to 
establish a democratic government and 
maintain law and order. Firmness, humane- 
ness, impartiality, integrity, and good Judg- 
ment were the characteristics of General 
MacArthur's administration that won him 
the respect, admiration, and genuine esteem 
of the Japanese people from the Emperor to 
the lowliest coolie. Through his influence 
this nation, lately our bitter foe, has become 
our principal Asiatic obstacle to communism, 

It is, of course, highly desirable that we 
carry out Logan’s idea of setting aside a day 
each year to pay homage to those who have 
gone before us in the cause of liberty. We 
would be woefully remiss if we did not do 
so. But we would be dishonoring them if we 
sought no lesson from their glorious deeds 
and their noble character. Others before us 
have learned well from Lincoln and Grant. 
We, too, must profit from the valor and 
nobility of Grant, Eisenhower, and Mac- 
Arthur. 

This is a resourceful Nation in every sense 
of that word. We are blessed beyond all 
others with the richness of nature’s re- 
sources. Not only our leaders, but the man 
in the street, are endowed with a nature 
capable of turning to advantage every situa- 
tion with which they are faced. The gener- 
osity of the GI was taken for granted by ally 
and foe, alike, but his resourcefulness was 
ever a matter of wonderment. That re- 
sourcefulness is born of an appreciation of 
our heritage and a firm will to protect and 
extend it in the face of danger. 

I believe that this is a propitious time to 
take stock nationally and individually to de- 
termine whether our actions now are in 
keeping with our national principles which 
so much need to be preserved. 

We are a strong nation, indeed, and we 
must always conserve that strength to use in 
defense of our principles. If we are to be 
worthy of our heritage we must not allow it 
to be dissipated. It it not unlimited. Mili- 
tary strength alone is not enough. Without 
moral stamina we would betray those whom 
we honor today. By example and persuation 
we must convince the rest of the world—on 
both side of the Iron Curtain—that we re- 
main a nation of God-fearing and God-loving 
people. Throughout our Nation’s history we 
have had leaders who have expressed the 
ideals and truths upon which our Govern- 
ment is based and which we must ever strive 
to preserve. Those ideals are simple and 
plain and are as valid today as when they 
were first enunciated. They were set out first 
in our Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
and have been reiterated by word and deed 
by great Americans when the occasion de- 
manded in the course of time. 

The patriotic Continentals at Valley Forge 
and Brandywine were inflamed with the fire 
of those principles even before they were set 
on paper at Independence Hall. 

The heroes of Manassas, Antietam, and Ap- 
pomattox fought to preserve them and Lin- 
coln so eloquently memorialized them at the 
field of Gettysburg. 

Then a little more than half a century ago 
idealistic Americans left our shores to ex- 
tend those ideals to the people of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

In World War I more than 2 million Ameri- 
can servicemen again sailed from these 
shores in the cause of freedom. 
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The enormity of the sacrifices made }, 
gallant Americans all over the globe in Worig 
War II needs no recounting here. Words are 
inadequate to do it justice. 

As we take stock of our own sacrifices in 
money, resources, and human life in Order 
that we might survive as a nation amon 
those of the world, should we not again = 
survey our own position on the internationg 
checkerboard. We led in the formation of the 
United Nations. We are probably its most jn. 
fluential member. Through it, however es 
and other peace-loving nations are current. 
ly unable to prevent one-member nation 
from threatening the peace of the world, 
Does this mean that there should be a rp. 
alinement of the nations of the woriq who 
honestly and sincerely crave peace? Or does 
this mean that we should withdraw from ths 
United Nations, fortify ourselves, and risk a 
combination of other nations against Us, 
economically, militarily, or both? . 

These are momentous questions and must 
some day be determined thoughtfully, firmly, 
dispassionately, and prayerfully. : 

Today our Armed Forces are stationeg in 
Korea and in many parts of the earth active. 
ly combating the forces of aggression or aid. 
ing in preventing hostile moves on the part 
of the aggressors. 

These ceremonies which were once con. 
fined to places within our own shores are now 
being held everywhere throughout the world 
The sun never sets on the white crosses 
marking the graves of heroic American sery. 
icemen everywhere on the face of the globe, 

We must cherish and nurture the memory 
and the example of those who have made our 
greatness possible. We must be true to them, 





Poverty and Communism: The Lesson 
of Guatemala 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 24 points up in convincing 
fashion several important lessons we 
should learn from the warfare now go- 
ing on in Guatemala. 

The first lesson should be familiar to 
us—that poverty and communism g0 
hand and hand. In nations around the 
world where extremes of poverty exist, 
communism finds a ready breeding 
ground. Our program of foreign aid has 
neglected Latin America. In other parts 
of the world, point 4 has shown its value 
in enabling nations to make a start to- 
ward bringing poverty under control. 
I hope this wonderful program will be 
continued and extended, particularly in 
Latin America, as a shield against com- 
munism. 

The second lesson of Guatemala is 
that neglect by the United States of our 
proper interests in Latin America can be 
disastrous. The enlightened policy of 


this country toward Latin America that 
evolved during the Roosevelt adminis 
tration went far toward increasing the 
economic and political self-reliance of 
our neighbors to the south. The work of 
Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs was of especial 
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merit during this period, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller deserves commendation for con- 
tinuing this work under private auspices 


in recent years. 

since the close of World War II we 
nave neglected Latin America, Our pol- 
icy has become obscure to these nations. 
The economic and political progress of 
some of these nations has been impeded 
py lack of a clear-cut American policy. 
I hope that we can very soon take steps 
to clarify our policy toward Latin Ameri- 
ca so that they can resume their for- 


ward progress. 
The above-mentioned editorial fol- 


lows: 
PoveRTY AND COMMUNISM 

Either way the somewhat murky conflict 
in Guatemala turns out, as one correspond- 
ent has noted, the United States stands to 
get blamed. This is indicated by the vote of 
the Chilean Chamber of Deputies condemn- 
ing the revolt and expressing to the United 
States its grave preoccupation. However 
questionable the origin of the insurgent 
movement, it cannot be doubted that the 
Arbenz government in Guatemala has be- 
come a vehicle of Soviet imperialism. But 
the struggle in Guatemala is symbolic of the 
underlying discontent throughout Latin 
America, and it behooves this country in its 
own interest to take a closer look at some 
of the conditions that make Latin America 
such a fertile seedbed for Soviet designs. 

It would be foolish to think that many of 
the people of Guatemala, largely Indian in 
background, have any sympathy with com- 
munism as such. Guatemala emerged in 
1944 from long years of oppression under the 
dictator, Jorge Ubico. Unquestionably there 
was a good deal of idealism in the movement 
for social reform, and the Mexican revolu- 
tion of 40 years ago was held up as an ex- 
ample. But the revolution miscarried when 
the leaders found that there was no ready 
alternative to Guatemala’s economic depend- 
ence on other countries, and they sought a 
scapegoat. 

Many of the sins charged against the 
United Fruit Co., were sins of the past; in 
recent years the company has paid good 
wages and has promoted scientific agricul- 
ture, and it has shown itself willing to share 
its profits fairly. It was easy enough, how- 
ever, for demogogues to play native anti- 
foreignism and to blame foreign exploita- 
tion for Guatemala’s poverty and other ills; 
and it was also easy for Soviet agents, playing 
upon the discontent of the students and in- 
tellectuals, to bend the movement to suit 
Communist purposes. 

The situation in Guatemala is different 
from that in other Latin American countries, 
but only in degree. Throughout the hemis- 
phere there is the same sort of resentment 
over real or fancied economic exploitation, 
deriving from the fact that the production 
of raw materials is the primary industry. 
The Latin producer is somewhat in the plight 
of the American farmer in that he has no 


control over the final use or price of his. 


product, but in Latin America the producer 
cannot generally rely on a price-support sys- 
tem. Hence the concern’in Chile over world 
copper prices, the concern in Bolivia over tin 
markets, the recent complaint in Costa Rica 
that the United Fruit Co. was bigger than 
the government, the hypersensitivity in a 
number of countries to criticism of coffee 
prices, 

The plain fact is that since World War II 
latin America has not kept pace with the 
Temainder of the free world. During the 
war Latin American countries enjoyed guar- 
anteed markets at high prices. Since then 
they have seen the great bulk of American 
aid go elsewhere, and they have not under- 
stood the urgency; they have seen us pour- 
ing out billions to Europe and Asia but 
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expecting Latin Americans to jump at the 
slogan of hemisphere solidarity. Grinding 
poverty and illiteracy remain the common 
denominator in much of Latin America. 
Many improvements have been made 
through technical assistance in agriculture, 
public health, and the like. But the im- 
provements have merely whetted the appe- 
tites of peoples newly awakened from a sort 
of economic peonage; and they have not 
been enough to prevent demagogs and mis- 
guided nationalists from directing the com- 
plaint against the United States. 

There is no simple or easy answer to the 
problem, and any sensible approach must 
have the cooperation of the countries con- 
cerned. Latin American nations themselves 
have complicated the difficulty by unreason- 
able restrictions on foreign investments. 
Certainly the solution is not in a dole. More 
technical assistance, more help in diversi- 
fying the economies, more aid in develop- 
ment projects that contribute directly to the 
welfare of the people, more rational Ameri- 
can trade policies—these are part of the 
answer. So, too, are enlightened policies by 
American firms such as the oil companies 
in Venezuela. 

But the problem is not wholly economic, 
it also is psychological and emotional. 
Former Assistant Secretary of State Cabot 
touched on an important consideration when 
he pointed out that the United States can- 
not be placed in a position of resisting social 
reforms. If we hope to divert the people of 
Latin America from false panaceas, we must 
have something positive to offer in their 
stead. Somehow we must persuade the Latin 
Americans, with a lot more vigor than we 
have hitherto employed, that we are not 
dedicated to the status quo, and that we 
are sincerely anxious to help them better 
their lot. Poverty does not automatically 
make communism, but it is a strong ally 
when an international conspiracy stands 
ready to exploit it. That is the real lesson 
of Guatemala. 





Markham Ferry Project 
SPEECH 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 119) to provide 
for the construction of the Markham Ferry 
project on the Grand River in Oklahoma by 
the Grand River Dam Authority, an instru- 
mentality of the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to correct a statement made by the 
chairman. The project is located in the 
district of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [{Mr. EpMonpson], who 
will discuss the project in detail. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for 
the information of the committee that 
if there is any opposition to this bill from 
any of the areas, private or public, State 
or Federal, I have not heard anything 
about it. The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously. It came from our com- 
mittee unanimously. Insofar as I know, 
it is in accord with the policy of the 
present administration and the wishes 
of everyone concerned in this type of 
project. I hope the committee will go 
along with the bill so that we can dis- 
pose of it in due time today. 
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1954 Platform of the Democratic Party of 
Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the 1954 platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Massachusetts, a splendid 
platform of promises drafted under the 
chairmanship of my close friend, State 
Senator John E. Powers, Democratic 
leader of the Massachusetts State 
Senate: 


1954 PLATFORM OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


PREAMBLE 


We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled proclaim our pride in 
the contributions of our party to the wel- 
fare and the security of the citizenry of our 
Commonwealth and Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, salute 
the vision and leadership which has charac- 
terized the administrations of members of 
our party in the Government of our Con- 
monwealth and our Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, hail 
the integrity of our former platforms, and 
the fidelity to their stated principles exem- 
plified by the talented and courageous pub- 
lic servants whom we have given to our 
Commonwealth and our Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, in 
this, the preprimary convention of the year 
1954, issue as a component part of this our 
platform, a sincere denunciation of the poli- 
cies of the present Republican administra- 
tion in our Commonwealth and in our Na- 
tion. 

We protest, as Democrats and as citizens, 
the policies which have reduced our Nation 
from its proud status as the mighty bulwark 
against the engulfment of human dignity, 
to the plight of an ineffectual, vacillating 
giant chained by the links of misdirection, 
indecision, and unsound expediency. 

We, as Democrats but particularly as citi- 
zens, denounce as alien to our most funda- 
mental doctrines, the return to the policy 
of enrichment of the few at the expense of 
the many. 

We, as Democrats and as citizens, publicly 
state our revulsion at the spectacle of the 
foremost Nation of the earth, retarded in 
the fulfillment of its destiny as the impreg- 
nable fortress of liberty and the militant 
bastion of freedom, by the puny quest for 
personal favor and recognition of the palace 
guard competing with the membership of 
the Republican Party in the legislative halls. 

We, as Democrats and as citizens, public- 
ly label the present Republican administra- 
tion in the Commonwealth as inept, heart- 
less, unfair, unscrupulous, deceitful and 
fraudulent, basely motivated by a passion 
for power and self-enrichment, conspicuous- 
ly devoid of a sense of justice, and obviously 
unaware of the fundamental intendments, 
aims and purposes of government—the elim- 
ination of need, the providing of services, the 
protection of its citizens, and the promo- 
tion of human dignity in accordance with 
the principles of enlightened social con- 
sciousness. 

We, the Democratic Party of Massachu- 
setts, in convention assembled in this city 
and county of Worcester, confident that our 
party is to be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Government of the Common- 
wealth for the next 2 years do hereby adopt, 
proclaim, and publish this. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
I. National affairs 


We regret that we must record the disap- 
pointment and dismay with which the vast 
majority of our fellow Americans contem- 
plate the “mess” which the present Repub- 
lican administration has made in attempting 
to conduct the affairs of our National Gov- 
ernment. In the face of the worldwide 
atheistic conspiracy of Russian communism, 
@ conspiracy recognized everywhere as the 
greatest menace of all time, not only to our 
liberties and way of life, but to the survival 
of western civilization itself, the promised 
great crusade of the Republican Party 
falters, hedges, and fails. It fails because 
of the lack of firm leadership, because of 
divided counsels, because of ill-considered 
and unsure policies both foreign and do- 
mestic, because of subversion of the national 
interest to political expediency, because of 
fear—fear among Republicans of themselves 
and of one another, fear on the part of their 
leaders to assert, and resolutely to defend 
the greatness and invincibility of this power- 
ful Republic. 

The “slogan-creating” Republican Party 
has given to the American people a 1954 
version of 3-D Government, namely: a gov- 
ernment of disappointment, a government 
of discouragement, a government of despair. 

By way of contrast we refer, for studious 
consideration, to the record of prior Demo- 
cratic administrations. As a result of the 
wise and successful policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, brought to full measure during 
the Presidency of Harry S. Truman, this 
present Republican administration inherited 
a national economy which in wealth, produc- 
tion, full employment, high wage scales and 
national and per capita incomes has never 
been equaled in history. 

The Democratic administrations respected, 
and preserved inviolate, the constitutional 
divisions of powers, which the Republicans 
have conspicuously failed to do. We pledge 
ourselves to restore harmony and efficiency 
to the coordinate branches of Government, 
by observing the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Constitution. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
point-4 program, all Democratic administra- 
tion policies, were timely and effective in 
checking the march of Russian communism. 

The Republican administration promised 
liberation of the enslaved peoples of Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries to give freedom 
and independence to their people. 

They made promises of liberation, prom- 
ises now forgotten and silently repudiated. 
We Democrats wonder how our Americans 
of Polish, Lithuanian, and other bloods, 
whose people are dominated by vicious Com- 
munist dictators, feel in the knowledge t 
the promises given during the campaign 
have been completely broken and, in fact, 
forgotten, 

Im contrast, the Democratic national ad- 
ministration recognized, and fearlessly faced, 
the menace of Red totalitarian aggression in 
Greece, Turkey, Israel, Iran, and in Korea, 
and moved with firmness and courage to 
safeguard, protect, and defend the security 
of these nations. We are proud of the role 
played by these same administrations in a 
now historic election in which, through the 
invaluable aid of the famous letter-writing 
campaign, initiated and carried to success by 
American citizens of Italian ancestry, Italy 
and the Eternal City of Rome were saved from 
Red Communist desecration. 

The Democratic Party recognizes the sinis- 
ter purposes and objectives of communism— 
to conquer all countries and to enslave all 
peoples. We recognize the only thing the 
Communists respect is what they fear, and 
that is military power, strength, and force 
greater than they themselves possess, The 
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Democratic Party stands for such a military 
organization. 

We remind the Republican Party of the 
undeniable fact that the only Communists 
and subversives who have been prosecuted 
and convicted since 1932 have been prosecut- 
ed and convicted by the Democratic admin- 
istrations, and by none other, until recently. 

We remind the Republican Party that it 
was the Democratic Gov. Paul A. Dever who 
signed the bill outlawing the Communist 
Party in Massachusetts as of November 17, 
1951. 

We pledge our continued support to all 
duly constituted agencies in their legitimate 
efforts to weed out and get rid of subversive 
or communistic types, both within and with- 
out the Government. We of the Democratic 
Party have defended, are pledged to defend, 
and will continue to defend the eternal truth 
that is ours and the freedom that we love. 


II. Foreign affairs 


In foreign policy, we call for a return to 
those policies of strength, dignity, courage, 
and unity which built up the power and reso- 
lution of the free nations in the years after 
the war, and administered a decisive check 
to the imperialistic aggression of Soviet com- 
munism. 

In the past year and a half we have seen a 
steady weakening of the international posi- 
tion of the United States. 

Rash and reckless administration policies 
have weakened our system of alliances, have 
slashed the size of the Army, have reduced 
the planned buildup of our Air Force, have 
sought to substitute inflammatory language 
in foreign relations for calm and confident 
strength. : 

In 1953 the Democrats in Congress voted 
for 143 air wing groups and a powerful Air 
Force by late 1955. The Republican policy 
was 120 air wing groups, which policy the 
Republicans in Congress adopted. The Re- 
publican policy this year is 137 air wing 
groups to be built up by latter 1957. This 
constitutes an admission on the part of the 
Republican Party that they were wrong last 
year and the Democrats were right. 

The Republican policy this year is to re- 
duce our Army and Navy. In the reduction 
of our Air Force, only last year, the Republi- 
cans admit they were wrong. They can be 
wrong this year in the proposed reduction of 
our Army and Navy. 

The Democratic Party stands for powerful 
military forces in the air, on land, and on 
sea, not only for offensive purposes, but for 
defensive purposes. 

The Democratic Party stands for the best 
defenses possible to protect our shores, our 
people, and our cities. 

The Democratic Party stands for a power- 
ful America, spiritually and militarily. 

The inner divisions and paralysis of a party 
which cannot govern have clothed our for- 
eign policy in the straitjacket of inflexibility. 
The Republican Party today cannot move in 
foreign policy—as in Indochina, where it 
cannot develop a bipartisan foreign policy 
between its own major factions. 

The crisis in Indochina is the climax of 
months of Republican words and waste, the 
direct result of peace without honor, instead 
of using the months before the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu to strengthen southeast Asia 
through building up our own power and 
through consolidating our ties with our Asian 
and European friends, the administration 
spent this precious time cutting back our 
defense budget, and the taxes necessary to 
support such a budget, reducing our ground 
forces, frightening and alienating our allies, 
both in Asia and Europe, and brandishing 
futile and irrelevant slogans about instan- 
taneous atomic retaliation. 

Idle boasts about capturing the initiative 
are no substitute for intelligence, resolution, 
and collective strength. 
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We call for a return to the bipartisan top. 
eign policy of the Truman administration 
and a sincere effort to deal realistically with 
the problems facing this Nation, without 
subverting the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, 


III. Point 4 


In Asia, Africa, the Middle East, the Pa. 
cific, and much of Latin America there are 
perhaps a billion and a half men, women 
and children for whom varying degrees of 
poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance are 
the typical way of life. 

These people are now awakened to de. 
mand these minimum conditions of decent 
living to which surely all human beings are 
entitled. 

They are in revolt against feudalistic eon. 
trol of their lands, they wish to be free to 
run their own affairs at the expense, if neeq 
be, of suffering from their own mistakes, 

We Democrats pledge our support to these 
emerging nations as well as our aid to their 
undeveloped areas. To do so is not only in 
the interest of these people themselves, byt 
is in the enlightened and practical self. 
interest of those who cherish freedom in 
the struggle against Communist aggression, 
By helping them to become more prosper. 
ous we become more prosperous ourselves, 

We call for the immediate end of parti. 
tion of Ireland. The last remnants of for. 
mer British outrages against a long-suf. 
fering people should be removed and with. 
drawn at once. 


IV. Hydroelectric and atomic power 


Since taking office the Republican Party 
has shown itself to be the subservient tool 
of the predatory interests which wish to 
monopolize the means of producing and dis- 
tributing electric light and power. This is 
all too evident from their recent efforts to 
weaken TVA by withholding appropriations 
and by the failure to reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp as chairman. It is also from their 
efforts to turn over to private industry the 
development of atomic power. As a result 
of the latter, the United States appears to 
be falling behind their development of 
atomic power for civilian uses. 

We therefore favor— 

1. The condition of governmental control 
of atomic energy in the interests of all the 
people. 

2. The establishment of a New England 
Regional Authority similar to the TVA to 
plan and develop multipurpose projects for 
hydroelectric power, flood control, soil con- 
servation, reforestation, and allied activities. 

3. Development of the Connecticut and 
Merrimack Rivers and the Passamaquoddy 
Basin. 

4. The establishment of atomic research 
facilities for both military and peaceful 
purposes in Massachusetts because of the 
extraordinary concentration of highly skilled 
scientific and medical talent in the Com- 
monwealth. 

5. The location of processing plants for 
atomic materials in the Commonwealth in 
view of the abundant supply of skilled labor, 
abundant water supply, and skillful tech- 
nicians. 

6. The redressing by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the injustice done New England in 
the construction elSewhere than New Eng- 
land of federally financed public power fa- 
cilities by now giving New England priority 
in the program for generation of electricity 
by atomic power. 

V. Labor plank 


We believe in the dignity of labor and the 
right of individuals to join labor unions for 
collective bargaining free from interference, 
restraint, or coercion from the employer. 
We believe in free collective bargaining. We 
believe that a free labor movement is essen 
tial to democracy and the free enterprise 
system. 


* 
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we are reminded of the unfulfilled prom- 
of the Republican Party to amend the 
qaft-Hartley Act in a workable and satis- 
factory Way. There is only one way to write 
a workable and satisfactory labor law and 
that is to repeal the present law and to enact 
simultaneously @ fair law, a good law. 

We are reminded also of the Republican 
promise of greater prosperity, of the hard 
dollar, of lower prices, of greater purchasing 

wer. None of them has materialized. 

Instead of the promised lower prices, our 

ple are paying higher prices for food. 

Instead of greater prosperity, we have close 
to 4 million persons unemployed in the 
United States with approximately 150,000 
ynemployed in the Commonwealth. 

VI. Agriculture 

Any realistic appraisal of our economy 
must recognize that we cannot remain pros- 
perous if our farmers are not sharing in the 
prosperity of this Nation. 

We pledge our support to a sensible farm 
price-support program to insure a stable 
agricultural economy. 

Recognizing the vital importance of the 
production of food and fiber as it affects the 
future security of our great Commonwealth, 
this convention supports an agricultural pro- 
gram which will maintain our agricultural 
population on a wage level with other seg- 
ments of industry. 

To secure the continued production of 
quality foods at reasonable consumer prices 
we recommend a vigorous program of sales 
promotion of Massachusetts farm products 
instituted by and acquiesced in by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Agriculture. We 
recommend a program which will bring new 
hope to our farm people who for the past 2 
years have suffered depressed and disastrous 
price levels. 

VII. State administration 


With justifiable pride we direct the atten- 
tion of our fellow citizens to the great rec- 
ord of accomplishment of the Democratic 
administrations of Gov. Paul A. Dever, from 
1948 to 1952. No other administration has 
done so much to restore Massachusetts to 
its historic role as the great leader of demo- 
cratic government in this great democratic 
Union of sovereign States. 

Alert, always, to the needs and problems 
of the hour, democratic administrations, 
motivated by impulses that spring from the 
heart and guided by sure and sound govern- 
mental principles, have pushed forward, with 
courage and with faith, to solve the prob- 
lems of those who toil, to assist the unfortu- 
nate, the afflicted, and the poor, to safeguard 
the health and the lives of mothers and little 
children, to correct and guide the wayward 
and the delinquent, to shelter the homeless, 
and to assist all those, who, through no fault 
of theirs, find themselves in need. The last 
Democratic adminjstration accomplished 
more, along these lines, than did all its Re- 
publican predecessors in 50 years. 

We condemn the Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington for: 

(a) Wiping out New England regional 
offices of various Federal agencies. 

(b) Heartless and unwarranted reductions 
in civilian personnel. 

(c) Failure to assign contracts and work 
for labor distressed communities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

(a) Taking repair work away from the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. 

(e) Failure to give proper consideration 
to the Quincy yard of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co. 

(f) The attempt to close Murphy General 
Army Hospital. 

(g) Ignoring other justifiable considera- 
tions of Massachusetts and its business and 
workers. 

Though confronted, always, with Repub- 
lican opposition, the Democratic Party has 
Witten into the statutes of this Common- 
Wealth the great body of just, humane and 
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progressive legislation which exists today. 
The Democratic Party has consistently ad- 
vanced the welfare of all citizens, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. It will continue to 
follow in this path and to support these 
principles. 

The Democratic Party will continue to 
advance the great, intelligently planned and 
economically executed highway program 
initiated and largely completed under the 
administration of Gov. Paul A. Dever. This 
great program has opened all sections of 
the Commonwealth to safe, pleasurable, and 
time-saving travel. It has attracted to this 
State not only those who desire to enjoy 
our unequalled vacation and recreational 
facilities, but, also, and more important, it 
has been the greatest inducement to the 
location of new industries and new mer- 
cantile and business establishments within 
our borders. Safe and rapid transportation 
was the correct answer to the needs of the 
business community. Gov. Paul A. Dever 
supplied the answer. His highway program, 
combined with other modern developments, 
has provided the friendly and cooperative 
business climate which employers of our 
great pool of skilled labor have a right to 
expect from a progressive State government. 


VIII, The Herter administration 


Never, in the history of our Democratic 
Party, have we found it so necessary to 
condemn an administration for conducting 
the affairs of state for partisan political ad- 
vantage. We charge that the present Re- 
publican administration on Beacon Hill is 
the most politically minded administration 
in the whole history of this Commonwealth. 
Its leaders have deliberately delayed, until 
this election year, any attempt to put into 
effect the glittering promises they made dur- 
ing their fraudulent campaign to establish 
themselves in power. 

They could have enacted, in 1953, some 
program of salary and wage increases for 
State employees, as they had promised to do. 
But not until this election year did they 
propose any such program, and even now, 
their program is not only unsatisfactory to 
State employees generally, but their sched- 
ule of wage adjustments actually proposes 
to reduce the wages of many of the lowest 
paid State workers. 

They neglected, during all of 1953, to turn 
a shovel, to make any attempt to put into 
effect the programs and the plans for needed 
public buildings, for housing for the mental- 
ly ill, and for others entitled to public as- 
sistance. Though the bond issues have been 
approved and the monies appropriated for 
these and other reforms during the prior 
Democratic administration, this Republican 
administration has delayed, until this elec- 
tion year, to make the slightest endeavor 
to implement the plans and to expend the 
moneys necessary to promote and advance 
the general welfare. 

They abandonded their outrageous gerry- 
mander of congressional] redistricting because 
they feared repudiation in this election year. 

We defy the Republican administration 
of Gov. Christian A. Herter to disprove a 
single charge in this most serious indict- 
ment. < 

Elected by a campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and deceit, by unrestrained and unscru- 
pulous charges of fraud and corruption, not 
one of which charges they have even at- 
tempted to sustain, the present leaders of 
the Republican Party are prepared, today, 
to renew the same election tactics, to con- 
tinue the same charges, and to endeavor 
again to blind the voter to their own fail- 
ures, their own inefficiency, their own mis- 
management of State affairs. 

But the people cannot be fooled all of the 
time. They will throw out this Republican 
administration which has been found un- 
worthy of our great Commonwealth. They 
will return the Democratic Party to power 
in all branches of government. 
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The Democratic Party pledges itself to re- 
sume the forward-looking and statesman- 
like program which the advent of the present 
Republican administration interrupted and 
delayed. 

1X. Housing 


We condemn: 

(a) The present administration for its 
failure to initiate the low rent housing pro- 
gram for elderly persons in 1953 at the time 
of the passage of the legislation. 

(b) The present administration for per- 
mitting public financing of present veterans 
housing program with 6 percent loans and 
large premiums thereby providing a bounty 
of tax-exempt income to large investment 
houses. 

(c) The present administration for fail- 
ure to authorize any construction under the 
presently authorized $25 million program of 
additional veterans housing for low-income 
families of veterans and and for adopting 
such strict standards for local housing 
authority applications that a program is al- 
most impossible, 

We favor: 

(a) A housing program of State-guaran- 
teed loans for veterans and low-income fami- 
lies at an interest rate substantially equal 
to the State rate of borrowing money, to 
permit purchase of single family homes in 
cooperation with Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration inspections. 

(b) A program of rental housing for low- 
income aged persons of at least $25 million. 

(c) Amendment of the present veterans 
housing laws to provide housing for low- 
income families of veterans to permit oc- 
cupancy by all low-income families eligible 
for same, and to relax the standards of ap- 
proving applications by cities and towns to 
permit construction of the presently author- 
ized $25 million program which is bogged 
down because the present administration 
requires a 3-to-1 ratio of eligible applica- 
tions before approving applications by cities 
and towns and permitting construction. 

(d) Taking advantage of the present good 
bond market by placing all veterans’ hous- 
ing loans under the present program into 
permanent bonds instead of continuing 
temporary financing which is subject to the 
fluctuation of the bond market. 

(e) Some system of control over local 
zoning and planning regulations to prevent 
local communities from placing such bur- 
densome requirements in planning and 
zoning that it becomes impossible to build 
low-cost private housing at prices within 
the reach of the working family. 

(f) Rent control. 


X. Reform of legislative procedure 


We condemn the Republican policy of 
flaunting the guaranty of the Constitution 
by holding in the Committee on Rules over 
400 legislative proposals, without granting 
the right of free American expression on 
their merits. Their action constitutes a 
violation of express provisions of the consti- 
stitution of the Commonwealth. 


Reform of legislative procedure is im- 
perative. Chief among these important bills 
which should be reported out and passed is 
the usury and small-loan bills which would 
eliminate vicious lending practices and ex- 
orbitant interest rates which are rampant 
in Massachusetts today and which victimize 
those least able to afford it. 


XI, Civil liberties and civil rights 


In respect to civil rights both nationally 
and in Massachusetts, the Democratic Party 
has made equality of opportunity not an 
ideal to be sought but a reality to be prac- 
ticed. Since any impairment of equality 
through segregation or discrimination con- 
stitutes not only an act of injustice to the 
victim, but an assault upon those basic 
beliefs that have sustained our institutions 
and defined our national character, and 
since nothing so gives the lie to Communist 
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propaganda charges as passage and effective 
administration of laws which prohibit dis- 
crimination and segregation when based on 
race, creed, color, and national origin, we 
recommend the boldness and imagination 
with which this evil has been outlawed in 
Massachusetts under a Democratic admin- 
istration as a model for the rest of the Na- 
tion. It is our firm determination to sup- 
port legislation which eliminates discrimi- 
nation in employment, in admission to edu- 
cational institutions, in public housing, in 
hotels and restaurants, or that based on 
racial or religious grounds. 

We affirm our opposition to all forms of 
totalitarianism whether Communist, Fas- 
cist, or any other as destroyers of human 
equality and liberty, and as menaces to the 
establishment of world peace. We cannot 
separate our obligations to combat totali- 
tarianism and preserve and enhance demo- 
cratic freedom. 

In the struggle for freedom and security 
we must be careful we do not sacrifice our 
individual liberties guaranteed us by the 
Constitution. 

At the same time we must recognize that 
these rights carry obligations with them. 


XII. Redistricting 


We believe the question of the apportion- 
ment of the congressional districts to be one 
which should be scientifically approached in 
order that the following results be ob- 
tained: 

1. A division into districts which would 
not vary in population by more than 5 per- 
cent from an ideal figure arrived at by di- 
viding the total population of the State by 
the number of districts. 

2. Districts which would be contiguous 
and compact. 

3. Districts which would keep every city 
(except Boston) within one congressional 
district. 

The redistricting plan proposed in the 
1954 session of the general court by the Re- 
publican-controlled Commission on Con- 
gressional Districts failed to meet any of the 
above standards and was so preposterous that 
it could not even pass a Republic-controlied 
legislature. We recommend a constitutional 
amendment providing that no city of this 
Commonwealth which has a less number of 
legal voters than the numerical quota for 
a State senatorial district, shall be divided 
for redistricting purposes. 

A constitutional amendment to provide 
that there shall be 240 single representative 
districts in this Commonwealth. 


XIII. Automobile insurance classification 


We recommend: 

1. The repudiation and repeal of the 60- 
percent surtax on drivers of motor vehicles 
under the age of 25 years. This unfair and 
inequitable system of making the youth of 
this Commonwealth pay an additional 60- 
percent premium on their compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance is not supported or sub- 
stantiated by statistical data. It was a case 
where the special interests, to wit, the insur- 
ance companies wanted an additional $5 
million dollars, and they assessed it against 
the youth of this State. This plan has the 
blessings of Governor Herter. 

2. The adoption of an order whereby the 
Commonwealth will setup and maintain 
within the division of insurance a rating 
bureau of its own. Today the Massachusetts 
Rating Bureau which provides the insurance 
commissioner with the necessary data upon 
which he promulgates automobile insurance 
rates is privately owned and controlled and 
maintained by the insurance companies. 

XIV. Medical and dental schools, other 

health needs 

We repeat our 1952 platform on this im- 
portant matter. One of the most priceless 
possessions of mankind is good health. A 
large segment of our population does not 
enjoy that blessing. Chronic diseases such 
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as heart disease, arteriosclerosis, high-blood 
pressure, nervous disorders, arthritis, kidney 
disease, cancer, diabetes, and asthma, among 
others—victimize many of our citizens. 
Chronic diseases in Massachusetts account 
for nearly $150 million loss in income 
annually. 

Statistics show that more than one-half 
of the chronically ill are under 45 years of 
age; 16 percent of them are under 25; 75 
percent of them are in the productive years 
between 15 and 64. 

We hail Governor Dever for recommending 
the erection of a 600-bed chronic disease 
hospital, in the Forest Hills section of Boston 
to care for all citizens of the Commonwealth 
stricken with a chronic disorder. This laud- 
able accomplishment has been destroyed by 
the present Republican governor, who has 
changed this hospital into a clinic. 

There is an acute shortage of trained prac- 
titioners in the medical profession in Mass- 
achusetts. 

There is a greater shortage of dentists. 

There is an alarming lack of trained nurs- 
es, especially in the Greater Boston area, 

Health agencies are scattered in separate 
locations, thereby causing an obvious lack of 
coordination among them. 

Many sane, elderly citizens, suffering from 
chronic diseases, are now hospitalized in 
mental hospitals. 

In the 48 States, Massachusetts ranks 
fortieth in terms of family doctors. Figures 
also indicate that of the 3042 such doctors, 
48 percent are graduates of schools which 
have since been closed. Records indicate 
further that approximately 15 percent of in- 
terns and 10 percent of the residents in 
Massachusetts hospitals are graduates of 
foreign medical schools and not more than 
one-fifth of these will ever be admitted to 
private practice. 


The three private medical schools in the 
Boston area drew students largely from be- 
yond Massachusetts’ borders. 

Although Massachusetts has 4 percent of 
the total number of dentists in the United 
States, they are disproportionately distrib- 
uted among our communities. They are 
higher than average age of dentists—there 
is a very high incidence of dental disease in 
our population, and there is an annual de- 
cline in the number of practicing dentists. 

We hail the magnificent undertaking of 
former Governor Devers, which called for 
the establishment of these much needed 
institutions, which would actually be lo- 
cated within quick commuting distance from 
Boston, and on a single tract of land, on 
which would be a State medical and health 
center, containing an 800-bed chronic dis- 
ease hospital, a medical school, dental school, 
school for nurses, a 200-bed tuberculosis 
hospital and a single integrated administra- 
tion building for all allied State health agen- 
cies. This is our aim and we pledge ourselves 
to its fulfillment. 


XV. Efficiency in State government 


Under Governor Dever a sincere start has 
been made in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive reorganization of State departments 
through the creation of the special commis- 
sion on the structure of State government 
which he recommended and signed into law. 

We reaffirm our previous position in advo- 
cating sound organization to effect more 
efficient, responsible, and economic opera- 


tion. 
XVI. Election laws’ revision 


Democracy begins with the registration of 
the voter. Every avenue of convenience 
should be left open to the unregistered and 
prospective voter to perform this civic duty. 
We condemn the Republican Party in this 
State, for reducing the registration period by 
12 days when it was last in control of the 
entire legislature and the gubernational of- 
fice and we condemn it since then for re- 
peatedly blocking attempts of the Demo- 
cratic Party to restore them. 
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Four separate efforts have been made 
restoration, but on each occasion the ep. 
deavor has been blocked by the Republican. 
controlled senate. 

We reaffirm our previous position. This 
and other election reforms can op} be 
achieved, however, by the election of g Ma. 
jority of Democrats in both branches of the 
legislature. 

Once again, we stand foursquare for the 
elimination of the vicious gerrymander, pe. 
apportionment of congressional districts to 
provide equitable representation and com. 
munity interest and in conformity with the 
Constitution has been scoffed at by the Rp. 
publican house and senate. 

The Republican Party too long has been 
able to hold congressional seats which do Dot 
belong to it by encouraging its senators to 
sit on their hands when this important mat. 
ter is before the body in utter nullification 
of the constitution and laws of the Com. 
monwealth. This evil practice must end, 
To secure its abolition, the Democratic Party 
must prevail in November. 

Counting of ballots during the progress 
of an election, as presently permitted in 
towns of the Commonwealth, is another un. 
toward practice that should be halted. The 
sacredness of the ballot should be held in. 
violate. The Democratic Party pledges it. 
self to support legislation forbidding the 
opening of ballot boxes during polling hours, 

It further takes a position in support of 
proposals establishing a statewide uniformity 
in police listings and in plant registrations, 

We favor legislation providing for: 

1. Bipartisan boards of registrars of voters 
in all cities and towns. 

2. Bipartisan count of ballots in all of the 
204 single precinct towns which by statute 
now can have the ballots counted by the 
selectmen and town clerk even though all 
of them are Republicans. 

8. A count and record in each precinct of 
all unused ballots in elections, and a count 
of all unused ballots in recounts. 

4. The outright repeal from our statutes 
of the un-American system known as P. R, 


XVII. State labor recommendations 


We favor: 

1. A $1 minimum wage for all persons 
with time and one-half in excess of 40 hours 
per week and 8 hours per day. 

2. Compulsory sickness disability insur- 
ance with a State fund. 

3. An increase from $25 to $35 per week in 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

4. Reemployment rights for injured 
workers. 

5. Workmen’s compensation benefits equal 
to two-thirds of the injured workers’ aver- 
age wages; and subsistence payments ad- 
jJusted to the fluctuations in living costs to 
injured workers and their families. Same 
to be integrated under a State-operated pro- 
gram of workmen’s combensation. 

6. An investigation of insurance companies 
engaged in workmen’s compensation and 
automobile insurance. 

7. Increases in salaries for schoolteachers 
with a $3,000 minimum. 

8. A labor representative on the depart- 
ment of public utilities trained in labor re- 
lations and consumer problems. 

9. An adequate flat salary increase across 
the board for all State employees. 

10. A graduated State income tax and & 
complete overhauling of out antiquated and 
inequitable tax structure. Unequivocal op- 
Position to a general sales tax and other re- 
Bressive forms of taxation. 

11. Election day a half holiday. 

12. Strengthening and better policing of 
minimum wage and of the child-labor laws, 
including the school-attendance law and 
correction of abuses under the industrial 
homework laws. 


XVIII. Judiciary 


We deplore as needless and unnecessary 
the creation‘of eight juvenile justices as 40 
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sive experfment under the guise of a 

nae seeileae but in reality a pros- 
titution of justice for political gain. Termed 
in its proper light as a $500,000 needless 
expenditure of the people’s money for life 
tenure of gubernatorial babysitters. 
The judges authorized by this bill will 
be required to perform duties far beyond the 
scope of their experience. For example, the 
udge of the Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, 
and Hampden Counties will be faced with 
all of the juvenile-delinquency problems and 
with the requirement to coordinate youth 
activity in a district which is 65 miles from 
one end to the other which contains 75 
towns and 6 cities with a population of 600,- 
000 persons. 

We believe that more recreational activity, 
particularly in congested areas, such as su- 
pervised playground programs, is the pre- 
yentive medicine. A greater concentration 
of recreational facilities for the family unit 
js sorely needed. This administration has 
neglected to recognize the need, but has 
promoted @ false philosophy of promises, 
put no action. 

We recommend widening of the scope of 
activities of the Youth Service Board, with 
larger appropriations for supervised recrea- 
tional activities. 

We urge a frontal assault on the present 
problem, not @ rear-guard action after the 
pattle has been lost. 

These problems can best be solved by 
judges in the local districts who are close 
to the people of their district and to their 
districts’ problems. The Republican legisla- 
tion was an example of patronage at any 
cost. 

We laud the Hearst publications for its 
editorial expressions against this wasteful 
expenditure, 


XIX. McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


We pledge continued revision of our im- 
migration and naturalization laws to do 
away with any unjust-and unfair practices 
against national groups which have con- 
tributed some of our best citizens. We will 
eliminate distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens. We want no 
second-class citizens in free America. We 
are unalterably opposed to and we demand 
the repeal of the iniquitous McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 


XX. Boston 


We reaffirm the sympathetic attitude of 
the Massachusetts Democratic Party toward 
the problems of Boston. Boston is the 
capital city of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land and its economic health is essential to 
the economic health of the Commonwealth. 

We shall continue our efforts to rejuve- 
nate the historic city of Boston and restore 
it to its: former glory. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
OrD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Committee 
on Rules concerning the St. Lawrence 
seaway: 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that it has been 
made crystal clear to all of the members of 
the Rules Committee that the only issue 
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facing the Congress of the United States to- 
day, and this committee at the moment, is 
the decision as to whether we shall let Can- 
ada build the locks and the canals in the 
International Rapids section on Canadian 
soil as a result of inaction on our part, or 
whether by the positive approval of the 
Wiley-Dondero bill and the consent of the 
Canadian Government we shall be allowed 
to build these locks and canals on American 
soil in northern New York State. 

The bill before the Rules Committee does 
not create the seaway. That decision has 
already been made by Canada. It merely 
changes the location of these limited facil- 
ities from the north side of the river in 
Canada to the south side and inside the 
United States for a reimbursable investment 
of $105 million. 

Since the money will be returned to the 
Federal Government together with interest 
and at no ultimate cost to the American 
taxpayer, we shall acquire permanent and 
perpetual control, equal in effect with the 
control exercised by Canada, of this very 
vital artery of commerce and defense. 

Why is it desirable to have these facilities 
on American soil? The reasons on which 
the Eisenhower administration, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the National Security 
Council reached a unanimous decision on 
this bill are briefly these: 

This is a vital and strategic waterway that 
leads directly to the heartland of the United 
States. No nation has ever voluntarily for- 
feited control of a major waterway. Witness 
the struggles still going on regarding the 
Suez Canal and the controversy that raged 
for 50 years between Great Britain and the 
United States about the control of the Pan- 
ama Canal before construction was under- 
taken. 

The people of the United States will pay 
for the seaway in any event as the major 
share of the traffic will be of United States 
origin or destination. We shall pay for the 
project through navigation tolls. It is de- 
sirable to own a portion of it, since we are 
paying for it anyway. 

In this atomic age, inspection of foreign 
ships coming into the heartland of the 
United States may become very important. 
The United States should have a say in this 
matter. We can acquire this authority by 
controlling the International Rapids locks 
and canals, before the ships get into United 
States territory. 


The United States should have a say, I 
believe, in the arrangements to protect the 
seaway against sabotage and military action. 
When built, the seaway will become strategic 
whether it is on the Canadian side or the 
United States side. We shall have a better 
chance of making our interest heard if we 
have control over a part of it. 


In the event of different neutral or bel- 
ligerent status between the United States 
and Canada in the case of any emergency 
or possible war, rights of entry and naviga- 
tion, if subject to investigation, a controversy 
could be more favorably adjudicated if we 
were actual participants in the project. 

In the event of capacity operation of the 
seaway, the determination of priorities may 
become important. Control of a portion of 
the seaway will give us an effective voice 
and permit protection of United States 
interests. 

In the determination of tolls, the United 
States will have a partner's voice instead of 
merely being in the position of a pleader 
before the tribunals of another nation. 

Last, but not least, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is an example to the world of 
two great neighboring democracies working 
cooperatively and harmoniously together as 
we have for the past 140 years. We owe this 
cooperation to our great and good neighbor 
to the north, the Dominion of Canada. 
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The Late Maury Maverick, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the recent passing of the 
Honorable Maury Maverick, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., former Member of Congress, 
individuals and newspapers of my State 
have joined in paying tribute to Mr. 
Maverick’s integrity and courage. 

The Austin (Tex.) American has 
summed up editorially those qualities 
which caused Mr. Maverick to be so 
widely respected. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Maverick UpHetp Name—Sroop sy His 
IDEALISM 


The pioneer Maverick family gave the name 
to a Texas county, and it gave the English 
language a colorful word of general use. 
The word, in its political derivative, means 
an irreconcilable nonconformist. 

Dynamic Maury Maverick, Sr., who died 
Monday, lived up fully to the political con- 
notations of “maverick.” He was independ- 
ent, determined, and though he alined him- 
self generally with the liberalist New Deal 
and loyalist factions in Texas politics, he 
relied on his own ideas wholly how far to go, 
and in what direction. 

Though only 57, he had been a leader in 
political affairs so long that he had become 
something of a tradition, particularly in the 
realm of the liberalists’ long fight against the 
faction of Texas Democrats variously label- 
ed “Jeffersonian Democrats,” “Dixiecrats,” 
“Texas Regulars,” and the life. 

He had been mayor of San Antonio, Con- 
gressman from the San Antonio District, and 
during World War II, head of the Govern- 
ment Small Business Agency. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I and carried battle 
wounds through life which impaired his 
health in later years. 

Maury Maverick, living out a turbulent 
life in the thick of political brawling, was a 
man who kept the highest sense of personal 
integrity, and who early carved out for him- 
self a set of personal and political ideals with 
which he lived out his life. He was unyield- 
ing, and his determination to stick by his 
own concepts made him a major foe to the 
opposition, and often an uncomfortable ally 
to those who went in somewhat the direction 
of his course. 

San Antonio bears the impress of his 
achievements and possibly some of the scars 
of his battles, or the battles in which he 
figured. 

He liked to scrap, and sometimes in his 
political battles, it appeared that the fight 
itself interested him more than the prize. 
But to those who understood his rugged in- 
dividualism, strangely intermingled with the 
doctrine of human welfare, against the 
background of cynical politics, found in him 
@ consistency that made almost constant 
political combat a logical corollary. 

The Maverick family carries on his politi- 
cal philosophy in Maury Maverick, Jr., who 
has followed the elder’s footsteps in the path 
of liberalism and upon the field of politics. 
Maury, Jr., is a member of the legislature, a 
recognized leader of the liberalist forces 
there. Like his father, he is an able speaker 
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and debater, a keen parliamentarian, and a 
rough and ready slugger in verbal warfare 
and legislative strategy. 

A unique phase of the senior Maverick’s 
public service was when he abandoned the 
discussion of politics and the urgings of the 
tenets of what at the time was called the 
New Deal, to undertake a vastly toilsome 
task in the national-defense_ effort. 
Through him, thousands of small factories 
and plants were drawn into the defense pro- 
duction program, and thus, through his ef- 
forts, many small-business men came 
through the war with their enterprise still 
on its feet. 





The 1-Year Extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Administration Bill?” pub- 
lished in the Daily Courier-Democrat, 
of Russellville, Ark., on June 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION BILL? 


One of the more interesting stories on 
today’s wire quoted Senate Republican 
Leader KNOWLAND as saying he is confident 
the “Senate will be able to beat down Demo- 
crat efforts to revise the administration's 
reciprocal trade bill.” 

Now to the casual reader, it would seem 
that the GOP leader is holding the reins on 
a team and steering a Presidential measure 
through the Senate. But, unfortunately, 
the GOP leader creates a false impression 
when he insinuates that the Democrats are 
trying to scuttle an administration measure 
while the Republicans are backing the Pres- 
ident. 

. In the first place, the Senate will not take 
up the administration’s reciprocal trade 
measure Tuesday, depite the fact that Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND claimed the title for the 
measure. What is coming before the Senate 
is a 1-year extension of a Democrat law that 
has served its purpose and needs expanding. 

Incidentally, it is a far cry from the meas- 
ure the administration sought. Here, bfiefly, 
is the story: 

Back in 1930, the Republican Congress 
Passed and President Hoover signed the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law that set the highest 
schedule in history and practically closed 
the door on foreign trade. Foreign coun- 
tries retaliated with high tariffs against 
American products. The depression was in 
full swing, and this action added to the 
problems of the American businessman who 
was trying to peddle his products. 

In 1934 the Democrat Congress passed the 
first reciprocal trade law in an effort to solve 
some of the problems created by Mr. Hoover 
and the Republicans. Under this plan, 
Americans agreed to reduce certain tariffs 
in return for similar reductions in tariffs 
against American gods. The law has been 
revised and renewed as the need arose. 

At the beginning of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the President named a com- 
mission, headed by Clarence Randall, to 

study the foreign economic problems. This 
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commission recommended that the recipro- 
cal trade law be extended for 3 years, and 
provisions made for sharp cuts in some of 
the tariffs. 

At the time, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was full of high-sounding slogans and 
one of the most popular was “trade, not aid.” 

As Senator Fu.sricnt pointed out, it was 
@ good slogan and made sense in that we 
would no longer be asked to subsidize our 
exports by taxing ourselves. 

The Randall report (which was not unani- 
mous since prominent Republicans on the 
commission opposed it) represented Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s policy, but the Republi- 
can Congress rejected it. Instead, the 
House finally agreed to a 1-year extension of 
the old law. It has yet to come up in the 
Senate. But the bill is not an Eisenhower 
measure; it is a warmed-over Democrat law 
that has served its purpose and needs ex- 
panding. 

Typically, Senator KNOWLAND is accusing 
the Democrats in advance of attacking an 
administration bill when the Republicans 
have already cut the heart out of the 
measure. 

How absurd can we get? 





Taxpayers Pick Up the Check 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City Derrick, of Oil City, 
Pa., Tuesday, June 22, 1954: 

TAXPAYERS PICK UP THE CHECK 


Passage by the House of Representatives 
of a $1,300,000,000 farm surplus disposal bill 
again puts under the spotlight the farm price 
support program which has saddled the Gov- 
ernment with huge stocks at tremendous 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Under the House bill, the administration 
would be empowered to sell up to a billion 
dollars worth of surplus food and other 
farm products to friendly nations for their 
own use. It would also authorize the Presi- 
dent to make gifts of an additional $300 
million worth to relieve famine or promote 
the interests of American foreign policy. 

Major objective of the legislation, of 
course, is to reduce the mountain of surplus 
farm products acquired under the price 
support program—stocks which are costing 
an estimated $700,000 a day in storage 
charges alone. Some good naturally will 
come from the disposal program through aid 
to sufferers from famine, flood and other 
distress, and through helping fill the larders 
of friendly nations. 

But these advantages will be accomplished 
only at terrific cost to American taxpayers, 
for the disposal of the surpluses will be made 
at a fraction of what the Government was 
forced to pay under the present price sup- 
port law. 

There's a way to avoid such costs in the 
future. That’s to have a farm policy that 
makes sense and avoids accumulating such 
vast surpluses. 


Efforts now are being made by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to wim congressional approval of a 
change in the Truman administration’s price 
support policy under which the surpluses 
have grown to mountainous proportions, In- 


we 
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stead of rigid price supports at 90 Percent 
parity, the administration would substity 
@ program of flexible supports beginn 
next January 1. 

The present price support Program 
wrong economically. Only a relatively ¢ : 
farmers profit greatly from it, the fact being 
that it affects just 23 percent of the totes 
annual farm income. It is damaging to ~ 
large urban population who have their living 
costs—and their taxes—hiked to pay for it 

The real fact of the matter is that the 
price support program has reached the Place 
where it is not only unpalatable to peop), 
who aren’t farmers but its unappetizing = 
uneconomical aspects are becoming ever 
plainer to a great many who are, It’s time 
for a change. 
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The Supreme Court Decision Holding 
Segregation in Schools Unconstitutional 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
OrD, I should like to call attention of the 
House to a letter I have received from 
Mr. M. L. Powell, principal, Pearson Pub- 
lic Schools, Pearson, Ga., and to a state. 
ment from and by Mr. J. Malcolm Wade, 
of Folkston, Ga. Both Mr. Powell's let- 
ter and the statement by Mr. Wade are 
remarkably expressive of the feeling 
held by the majority of the people of 
the South relative to the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court which holds seg- 
regation of the races in public schools 
to be unconstitutional. 


In order that the Members of Congress 
and all readers of the Recorp may have 
the benefit of the fine expressions from 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Wade, I am insert. 
ing their statements. 

The letter and statement follow: 

PEARSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pearson, Ga., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Don WHEELER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHEELER: This com- 
munication concerns the unfortunate de- 
cision recently rendered by the Supreme 
Court. I firmly believe that this unwise de- 
cision is primarily due to the lack of }ju- 
dicial experience of the men who now com- 
prise the Supreme Court. It might be well 
indeed for the Members of Congress to take 
a very careful look into the qualifications 
and judicial background of each man now 
on the court. However, in my opinion, you 
would be without recourse to remedy the 
matter at the present time because the 
Constitution neither stipulates any quali- 
fications or limits the authority of the Su- 
preme Court, 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of 
the issue concerning segregation, the de- 
cision was most unwise and unfortunate for 
several reasons. In the first place it de- 
stroyed the stability and permanency of the 
Constitution itself and made of it a pliable 
and meaningless instrument to be twisted 
and warped to fit in with the ideologies of 
the men of the moment. It set a dangerous 
precedent of reversing decisions of the Sus 
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reme Court itself that have stood for a 
jong period of time and been sustained by 
a very able group of jurists. Perhaps the 
most damaging aspect of the decision is the 
effect it will have upon rights of the sovereign 
States to govern their own internal affairs 
which were left to their jurisdiction by the 
Constitution itself. 

The greatness of this Nation is due in a 
yery large measure to the freedom enjoyed 
py the sovereign States in the control and 
qirection of their internal affairs. When 
the Supreme Court or any other power seeks 
to destroy this right and this privilege, the 
unity, power, and strength, of this great 
land of ours will be in @ grave and perilous 
predicament indeed. The sovereignty of the 
43 States that make up this great Nation of 
ours is so deeply ingrained that they will 
never submit to the domination and coer- 
cion of a central power whether it be of the 
Congress, the executive, or the judicial 
branch of our Central Government. Ours 
js a mutually dualistic system of govern- 
ment each respecting the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the other. 

It is, therefore, extremely unwise to per- 
mit any nine men however wise or sincere 
they might be, to nullify the constitutions 
of the sovereign States, to reverse the time- 
tested decisions of the Supreme Court itself, 
to destroy the stability, permanency, and 
the faith in the Constitution of the United 
States, and to set loose the chaos, confusion, 
ill will, hatred, and racial strife that is bound 
to be the ultimate result of this decision. 

It is my humble opinion that the Congress 
of the United States should look well to the 
idea of prescribing limits for the operation 
of the Supreme Court and to set up quali- 
fications for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court in keeping with the grave responsi- 
bilities of the high office to which they have 
been appointed. 

With every good wish for you and your 
success in this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. PowEtt, 
Principal. 


OnE SOUTHERNER’S VIEWPOINT 


I am writing this as a southerner, born 
in the South and brought up in the South. 
This statement is not prepared by, nor pro- 
moted by any group or political clique. How- 
ever, I do believe it to follow a close parallel 
of thought of most any southerner you might 
approach on the subject of segregation and 
most of the people-of our Nation. 

In my opinion the white titizen of the 
South and his wishes, his customs of several 
generations are just as pertinent to preser- 
vation, just as important for upholding as 
the advancement of the colored race. In my 
opinion the white people of the South, their 
wishes as individual citizens and as a group 
together should be upheld by constitutional 
law as much as the desires of any other race 
or group. 

In my opinion, any forced law or opinion 
of law that says that a people must suddenly 
divert from regional common custom as 
prevalent and as important as racial segre- 
gation in the South is a direct violation of 
the individual’s rights as guaranteed under 
the laws of our land as a free land. 

Does this truly make freedom? This 
Which contends to make, compel to force a 
people to live as they wish not to live? I 
say no. 

Can this be made a land more free by 
suddenly st the wishes and customs of 
lifelong habit prévalent here in the South? 

Is it right to arbitrarily force the people 
of these many Southern States to cease to 
live as they desire? 

As I have been taught to believe, an indi- 
vidual has a right to live as he wishes, free 
to do as he desires until his desires interfere 
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with the rights of some other person. This 
right then, also applies to a city, county, or 
parish and then to its State in turn. 

In my opinion a people of a State are sup- 
posed to be able to live as free as they wish, 
other States rights not conflicting. Our 
State’s rights are being taken away, I call 
on each of you as leaders to preserve our 
statehood. 

Is this freedom? This which forces down 
the throat, so to speak, the apparent wishes 
of several of the more populous States upon 
several of our States here in the South? 

I have been raised to respect the rights of 
colored people, just as any other rightly 
taught person here in the South does. How- 
ever, the rights of colored persons here in 
the South today does not include the right 
to sit with white people. It does not include 
the right to attend school with white chil- 
dren. It does not include absolute right to 
intermingle with white people just anywhere 
or at anytime. Neither does the right of 
a white person here in the South today in- 
clude the right to sit with colored people 
in a group. It does not include the right 
to attend school with colored children. It 
does not include the absolute rights to inter- 
mingle with colored people just anytime or 
anywhere. All this for certain necessary 
basic biological reasons. These reasons aris- 
ing from definite sharp differences of race. 
The above-mentioned reasons are obvious to 
any person living here for a lifetime in the 
South. 

From what I have been told and from what 
I have seen, the colored person is treated 
here in the South with much more consid- 
eration than is shown him in the several 
more populous States of the more northern 
region. 7 

We here in the South feel that if justice 
is to be done in a matter, then firsthand true 
knowledge of the matter must certainly be 
within the minds of those concerned with 
meting out this justice. 

We of a fair mind here in the South try 
to understand how our fellow countrymen 
arrive at a decision in any matter. When it 
seems clear to us that perhaps there is a 
lack of personal firsthand knowledge, then 
certainly it becomes our duty to try to convey 
those needed items of information necessary 
to build up this knowledge where lacking. 

We have felt all along that there has been 
needed more of an understanding in other 
sections of the segregation problem in the 
South which was of no concern to political 
groups until the last few years. The wishes 
of the Negro race at large are not represented, 
in my way of thinking, by the proposed ban- 
ishment of segregation in the South. Rather, 
the proposed nonsegregation represents the 
views and work of minority pressure groups. 
In my opinion the wishes of the Southern 
Negro are in definite support of segregation 
in the South, by and large, as it is practiced 
today. 

We here in the South feel that we are per- 
fectly capable of handling the rights of in- 
dividuals, the rights of any race or of any 
religion or creed that might be in our midst. 
This, without at the same time imposing too 
much on any other individual, any other 
race, religion, or creed in our’ home, city, 
county, or parish, or our State, or our group 
of States as a southern group. 

There are questions for law to decide, 
from a legal standpoint. 

There are questions for people to decide, 
from a moral standpoint. 

There are questions for God and time to 
decide. 

This is my humble viewpoint, but a view- 
point I must state. 

This is a question for God and time to 
decide. 

Respectfully yours, 7 
J. Matcotm Wane. 
FotxsTon, Ga. 


A4633 
Intervene: How and With What? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s cold war policy of talk- 
ing tougher and carrying a smaller stick 
has now brought us face to face with a 
serious setback in southeast Asia. We 
have lost face in the Orient, lost the 
leadership of the free world at Geneva, 
and what is more, we are threatened 
with the loss of our unspeakably vital 
lead in weapons technology. 

The defense of the United States is 
not a matter of partisan politics. But 
partisan politics is today obscuring and 
soft pedaling administration defense 
blunders. Our people need to know the 
facts. They are entitled to the facts— 
pleasant or unpleasant. And they are 
entitled to demand an end to the con- 
tradictory statements emanating from 
military and civilian leaders in the De- 
fense Department. 

It is very apparent that slogans and 
clever phrases have not and cannot 
deter the Communists although they do 
confuse our own people. Has the New 
Look or speeches about massive retal- 
iation slowed the Communist drive to 
take over Indochina? 

When the Jndochina situation began 
to rapidly deteriorate, the administra- 
tion hurriedly sent Secretary Dulles fly- 
ing off to friendly capitals to get agree- 
ment on some kind of an intervention 
scheme. Just what the scheme was has 
not been frankly divulged. The Brit- 
ish are now being condemned for its 
lack of fruition. This assumes the 
scheme was desirable and practicable. 
It may well be that it was not. 

It is widely assumed that if Britain, 
and perhaps others, had agreed, we 
would have intervened in Indochina. 
But how and with what? We had the 
backing of the United Nations in Korea. 
Yet, aside from the South Koreans, how 
much help did we get from others? 
Based upon our experience in Korea, 
what could we expect in Indochina? 
Moral support, but not much else, and 
this fact was and is crystal clear to the 
Communists. 

Under the New Look policy, our ground 
strength is being reduced to 17 divisions. 
Six divisions are tied down in the Far 
East because of the Korean impasse. 
They could be moved from that area 
only at the gravest risk because of the 
reported Communist build-up and our 
treaty with South Korea, not to men- 
tion our responsibilities in Japan. 

Five divisions are tied up in Europe 
and we have agreed to maintain 
strength there. 

This leaves only six Army combat di- 
visions available for all of our other far- 
flung commitments, including Indo- 
china should the administration decide 
to intervene there. It is perfectly clear 
that we cannot forcefully intervene with 
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ground troops in Indochiha without 
greater mobilization, and this would re- 
quire considerable time. 

But this is not all. The recent testi- 
mony of Maj. Gen. R. W. Colgiazier, 
Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff for Plans, 
indicates that the New Look cutbacks 
have created some materiel deficiencies 
that could prove disastrous in a sudden 
emergency. 

If it is said that our intervention could 
be limited to airpower, a Pandora’s box 
of problems is opened up—defensible air- 
bases in the theater of war; enemy tar- 
gets: and whether or not to confine our 
air attacks to targets in Indochina; our 
preparedness to risk great expansion of 
the conflict; these and more should give 
us, and our allies, reason to be circum- 
spect. 

Our allies and our enemies know these 
facts. They know the administration 
has bluffed and sloganized, yet weak- 
ened our military buildup, particularly 
airpower, all the while talking tougher 
and increasing our global commitments. 
Many of our own people have been mis- 
led by the slogans and the conflicting 
statements, but not the Communists. 
They have been getting bolder and in- 
creasingly defiant. To try now to make 
the British the scapegoat for all of the 
administration’s blunders may be good 
domestic politics, but it is not states- 
manship, and it will only serve to lower 
our decreasing prestige still further. 
When we talk about intervention, we 
had better explain how and with what, 
instead of trying to blame administra- 
tion failures and indecision on our allies. 

Only this week the Secretary of De- 
fense again contradicted military esti- 
mates of Russian strength in the mat- 
ter of technological progress. Whom 
are we to believe? I am increasingly 
concerned over the illogical easygoing 
complacency of a Secretary of Defense 
who appears to lack any real apprecia- 
tion of the critical nature of our current 
defense problems. For instance, new 
weapons systems cannot safely be 
shunted aside and postponed because 
they make costly old ones obsolete. This 
will work in the motorcar business, but 
not in national defense. 

No one can deny there is confusion 
in the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. It is time for the administration 
to decide on a policy and give us the 
facts, 





Hennings Seeks Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Farmington Press entitled “Hennincs 
Seeks Justice”: 

HENNINGS SEEKS JUSTICE 


Because it is an all too human tendency to 
criticize and seldom praise officials, we feel 
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that considerable good work on the part of 
our elected Representatives sometimes goes 
unnoticed. And it is the duty of responsi- 
ble newspapers to see that unusual efforts in 
the public interest by Members of Congress 
and others is called to the attention of their 
readers. 

Take Missouri’s senior Senator, THOMAS C. 
Hennincs, Jr., for instance, and his efforts 
to get at the bottom of the Lorwin affair. 
This is an example of statesmanship over 
and above the call of duty, for Lorwin is not 
a Missourian nor a constituent of Mr. HEN- 
NINGS. Mr. Lorwin is merely an American 
who has been grievously wronged by t 
witchhunters and vigilantes who call Jump- 
ing Joz McCartnuy their prophet. Mr. HEN- 
NINGs is a United States Senator, elected by 
the people of Missouri, but also with deep 
obligations to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution and the welfare of the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Briefly, the Lorwin affair is this: Mr. Val 
Lorwin, a former State Department employee 
and a college professor, was indicted last 
year by the Justice Department for allegedly 
lying to a loyalty board which cleared him. 
But now it develops that the Justice De- 
partment attorney, one Mr. Gallagher, gave 
perjured testimony to the grand jury which 
indicted Mr. Lorwin—testimony gleaned 
from one of the professional ex-Communists 
playing the Washington circuit. The Jus- 
tice Department hurriedly dropped the case, 
but not until after Mr. Lorwin had been 
forced to resign his job and spend $25,000 
defending himself from the absurd charge. 
And then there is the misunderstanding and 
the public confusion about a person once 
accused of disloyalty which a person, even 
though cleared, can seldom live entirely 
down. 

This should be one of the outstanding an- 
swers to the challenge by supporters of 
McCartHy—the challenge, “What innocent 
person has McCartuy hurt?” This is only 
one outstanding example, of which there are 
several. And there are numerous—perhaps 
hundreds—of smaller people whose cases 
haven't received as much publicity. 

We think Senator HENNINGs should go 
ahead with his plan to press for an inquiry 
of the Lorwin affair. If there was ever a 
miscarriage of justice, this was it. The fact 
that the offending attorney was fired doesn’t 
entirely clear up the matter. 





Hon. James E. Folsom Urges Maintenance 
of Current Rate for Federal Public 
Assistance Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to join the 
Governor-elect of Alabama, the Honor- 
able James E. Folsom, in urging the Con- 
gress to maintain the current formula 
for determining the amount of Federal 
payments to the States for public assist- 
ance. 

In a recent ed‘torial, the Birmingham 
News pointed out very clearly the evils 
that would result from adoption of the 
new formula now under consideration. 
It points out that Alabama’s needy would 
suffer severely, since the State would 
stand to lose approximately $2 million 
under this formula, 
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I would like to make these facts a mat. 
ter of public record. In order that 
everyone might know, I, under unani. 
mous consent, include this editoria) in 
the REcorD:; 


MANY IN ALABAMA May Sourrer ir Concresg 
CHANGES PRESENT PUBLIC ASSISTANcg 
SCHEDULE 


This newspaper joins with Governor-nomj. 
nate, James E. Folsom, in the hope that the 
present Congress will take action to maintain 
the existing scale of Federal public assistance 
payments. Under the existing laws, the cy. 
rent schedule will expire September 30 of this 
year. And while an administration-backeq 
bill has been introduced to extend the pres. 
ent formula for 1 year, it is also proposed to 
apply a new formula beginning with Septem. 
ber 30, 1955. Under the new formula Aja. 
bama would stand to lose an estimated 3 
million. 

Alabama’s needy would suffer severely 
under such a loss. Already they are recejy. 
ing pitifully inadequate incomes. In March 
of this year, for example, the recipients of 
public assistance in Alabama received an 
average of $28.30 per Case, as compared with 
a national average of $56.35 and an average 
of $39.85 for the Southern States. 

But the trouble does not lie in any yn. 
willingness on the part of Alabamians to 
help those in need of public assistance. That 
may be said despite the fact that during the 
fiscal year 1952-53, Alabama spent less from 
State and local funds for public assistance 
than it did in 1951-52. It still remains true 
that, considering its low per capita income, 
and its high percentage of population that 
do not fall under social security benefits, 
Alabama is doing a creditable job of caring 
for its aged and blind and disabled and 
dependent. 

The new formula proposed in Congress 
would vary the amount of Federal assistance 
according to the State’s per capita income, 
The principle of granting more assistance to 
States with low per capita income is sound, 
but some consideration should be given to 
the effort States put forth. Alabama has 
considerable reason to be proud of the way 
its department of public welfare has been 
run. It has the lowest operating costs in the 
Nation. However, with the need far greater 
than the means for meeting it, there are 
naturally many criticisms and complaints, 
We do not want the situation to get any 
worse because of cuts in Federal grants to 
the needy. 





The Gentleman From Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Gentleman From Nevada,” 
written by Howard Rushmore, and ap- 
pearing in the June 1954 issue of Ameri- 
can Mercury. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

THe GENTLEMAN FROM NEVADA 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

High on the leftwing’s list of men for ex- 
tinction is the name of a Nevada sheep 
rancher who 50 years ago led the fight for an 
8-hour day for labor and other causes on 
behalf of the underprivileged. 
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pat McCaRrRAN is still battling for the 
rights of the underdog, although in the half 
century he has been in politics, the sturdy 
gon of Irish immigrants has seen the wheel 
swing full circle and the minority now 
emerge 25 old-fashioned Americans devoted 
to certain basic principles often forgotten 
0 ae the man from the banks of 
the Truckee River has been under heavy 
crossfire from the Communists, the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, and particularly 
the portside of his own party, And Mc- 
CaRRAN is & Democrat. 

But he is the kind of a Democrat that out- 
dates Roosevelt and the New Deal. Many 
of the latter claque have openly branded the 
senator from Nevada as a traitor because 
of his vigorous stand against FDR’s Supreme 
Court packing of 1937 and particularly for 
pars determined offensive against commu- 
Galy recently the Democratic National 
Committee issued a long statement adding 
up the score of their alleged fight against 
communism. But left out entirely was the 
name of PaT McCarran and his authorship 
of such laws as the Internal Security Act and 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

No mention was made by McCarran’s own 
party of these two important pieces of legis- 
lation which really hurt the Communist 
conspiracy. And Pat’s chairmanship of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee when the 
Institute of Pacific Relations was smoked out 
and ran up a tree also was ignored in the 
boasting of the Democrats about their anti- 
Communist heroes, 

These antics by his party leaders don’t 
bother the tough man with the thick mane 
of white hair, and the brilliant blue eyes 
that survey life and the Democrats with that 
philosophic calm gained after 77 years. 

Typical of Pat’s reaction was his reply to 
a member of his staff when he was consider- 
ing the chairmanship of the subcommittee 
that was later to expose the IPR. “You'll 
be smeared from hell to breakfast,” he was 
warned. “Every organization and publica- 
tion left of center will never let up on you 
because this IPR mob is part of the Demo- 
crats’ machine.” McCarran fingered his gold 
Nevada nugget tiepin about 10 seconds and 
snapped back: “I’ll be chairman.” 

He made the same decision back in 1902 
when a Nevada political leader drove out to 
the McCarran sheep ranch and asked him to 
run for the legislature. Pat remembers the 
incident. “I wasn’t a likely looking candi- 
date for office. I was out working in the 
corrals and had about 2 weeks’ growth of 
beard and was dressed in the usual sheep- 
herder’s outfit. And I had a lot of sheep to 
take care of. But I decided to make a try 
for it, beard or not.” 

McCarran spent a typically western boy- 
hood on his father’s ranch. He rode horse- 
back to a country school 10 miles from the 
McCarran home, after getting up at dawn 
to milk 12 cows. He attended high school in 
Reno and was a top atklete and scholar. 
Young Pat set records for the 100-yard and 
50-yard dash that were to stand for 20 years, 
Sie graduated valedictorian of his class 

That fall he enrolled in the University of 
Nevada and soon emerged as a football star. 
“I played left guard my first year,” McCar- 
RAN reminisces, “but the next year I shifted 
to right tackle and I’ve never been left of 
center since.” 

A few weeks before he graduated his father 
became ill, and Pat had to leave school and 
take care of 1,400 sheep on the ranch. But 
McCarran kept up his law studies, often 
from horseback as he guarded the sheep, and 
his books still have the marks of the rawhide 
thongs he used to tie them to the saddle. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1905, 

Tn 1903 he married Harriet Weeks, of Elko 
County. The first 2 of the 5 McCarran chil- 
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dren were daughters, and both have since 
become nuns in the Order of the Holy Name. 

Pat’s legislature experience gave him a 
taste of politics and the quick-minded young 
orator led the fight for an 8-hour day in the 
Nevada mines. The bill passed and was later 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

After the legislative office came the nomi- 
nation and election of McCarran as district 
attorney of Nye County. In 1912, he was 
elected a justice in the State supreme court 
and in 1924, tried for the United States 
Senate, but was defeated. In 1932, the 
Democrats sent McCarran into the arena 
again and he licked the incumbent, Tasker L. 
Oddie. 

That election sent the freshman Senator 
from the sheep ranch to a sleek, sophisticated 
Washington, overflowing with brain-trusters 
and the bright young men who had learned 
that the quickest way to get into the New 
Deal class struggle was to go to Harvard and 
turn left. To the Irishman who had studied 
for his law degree atop a restless broncho, 
this was all a bit bewildering and alarming. 

One thing also bothered the rancher 
from Truckee. It was the growing concen- 
tration of power in the executive branch of 
the Government, and his old-fashioned Jef- 
fersonian principles led him to thunder out 
against the trend. This didn’t place him in 
FDR’s inner circle, but it won him wide re- 
spect in the Capitol. Even Time magazine 
(which of late has batted Par around be- 
cause of his ruthless pursuit of the IPR mob) 
in those days said of him, “He is one of the 
best-liked Members of the Senate; considered 
intellectually honest, frank, logical.” 

Long before Senator McCartHy assumed 
the mantle of the left wing’s favorite book 
burned and witch hunter, Par McCarran 
was being called these names by the egg- 
heads of 1935. This came after the Nevada 
Senator had warned the American Legion 
to be on guard against Red infiltration of 
the schools and had urged examination of 
textbooks in the colleges. 

When FDR launched his arrogant court- 
packing plan of 1937, McCarran became one 
of the most vehement Democrats in opposi- 
tion to this effort to bend the Supreme 
Court to the will of the White House. Roose- 
velt struck back at Pat and all Democrats 
who didn’t go along by threatening them 
with loss of all party patronage. McCarran 
didn’t budge, and when he came up for re- 
election in 1938, he was on the President’s 
purge list. But the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
remembering McCarran’s pioneer fight for 
labor legislation, rallied behind him in his 
home State and so did the rest of his con- 
stituents. Despite a speaking tour by Roose- 
velt through Nevada with Par’s opponent in 
the primaries, McCarran was reelected by a 
3-to-1 vote ratio. 

In the 1944 campaign, the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee marked McCarran for 
defeat and sent their agents and money into 
his State to defeat him. They didn’t, be- 
cause the people of Nevada not only liked 
their Senator but decided the right of choice 
was not up to a bunch of Union Square left- 
wingers. The same defeat was handed Mc- 
CarRRAN’s opponent in 1950, although the out- 
of-State campaign against PaT was re- 
doubled. His Internal Security Act, which 
among many other things set up the Subver- 
sive .Activities Control, Board, had just been 
passed over Truman's veto, and the Fair 
Deal set was either roaring or lisping for his 
head. 

In 1952, another law, coauthored by Mc- 
CaRRAN and Representative WALTER, was 
passed, again over Truman’s veto. This was 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, still 
the favorite target of the various Commu- 
nist and pseudo liberal groups. The oppo- 
nents of the bill forget that McCarran, the 
son of Irish immigrants, had pondered this 
legislation for years, had won the support 
of practically every Democratic-controlled 
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agency and department and was supported 
in the Senate and House by a majority of 
his fellow Democrats. He has never been 
against amendments to work out flaws in 
the law but insists those changes should be 
made by “its fricnds and not those whose 
criticism is only used as a method to kill 
the bill altogether.” 

Still hale and hearty at 77, McCarran is 
continuing his fight. During recess he hunts 
in his native State (he still can outshoot 
men half his age), visits with stock raisers 
around Nevada and listens to their opinions 
about what’s wrong with Washington, Back 
at work, McCarran keeps his staff (headed 
by his trigger-minded and hard-working ad- 
ministrative assistant, Eve Adams), on the 
run. He arrives at his office at 8:30 in the 
morning and keeps a fast schedule all day. 
Often when important legislation is com- 
ing up, Pat will work through the night. 
Big, black cigars, once his favorite, were 
discontinued when he was told to cut down 
to a certain number a day. “I just stopped 
smoking,” says Pat. “Who has the time 
to count cigars?” 

He carries his 190 pounds at all times with 
complete dignity and one day a group of 
tourists in the Senate Office Building paused 
to watch him go by. “That must be a Sen- 
ator,” said one of them. “He looks like one.” 

“He sure is, lady,” said the guide. “That's 
PaTRICK McCarran. He really is a Senator.” 





Commander’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Liaison of June 1954, the official pub- 
lication of Henry H. Huston 2d Post, 
No. 3, the American Legion, German- 
town, Pa.: 

COMMANDER'S MESSAGE DELIVERED AT THE EXER- 
CISES HELD AT THE PoST HOME ON MEMORIAL 
Day, May 31, 1954 
Distinguished guests, members of the 

American Legion and its auxiliary, and ladies 

and gentlemen, it seems to me that as we 

gather each year to pay tribute to our hon- 
ored dead the occasion becomes more serious 
than the one previous. Let us pause for just 

a moment as I read to you an interesting 

excerpt from the Memory of Sergeant 

Younger, who selected the casket containing 

the body of the Unknown Soldier, now rest- 

in Arlington Cemetery: 

“In the city hall at Chalons, Sur Marne, 
France, four earth-stained caskets lay in 
a flag-decorated room. One coffin had been 
brought from -each of the four American 
cemeteries. As I walked slowly past the 
honored row, a bunch of white roses in my 
hand, the strains of a dirge from a French 
infantry band floated through the door, 

“Twice I made a tour of the room, over- 
whelmed by the seriousness of my mission. 
A shaft of sunlight gleamed through and it 
seems that I was walking with God. He 
guided my trembling hand as I gently placed 
the roses on the coffin to the right of me. 

“I had selected the body of a deceased 
comrade: A soldier known to none but God, 

“The coffin was placed in an outer case, 
which was then placed on board the old 
flagship of Admiral Dewey, the Olympia, at 
LeHavre for its journey to the United States. 
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“On its arrival in W: it was con- 


veyed to the rotunda of the Capitol, where it-- 


lay in state on the same catafalque that had 
borne the bodies of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. 

“Thousands passed the bier and thou- 
sands wept quietly as they saw in retrospect 
the body of a loved one. 

“It was 8:30 in the morning when the 
casket was lifted very tenderly onto a caisson 
while a military band played ‘Nearer My God 
to Thee.’ 

“It seemed that all America was at the 
graveside as the body of the unknown sol- 
dier was lowered slowly into the tomb. Taps 
were sounded and a battery began the na- 
tional salute.” 

This, my friends, from the memory of 
Sergeant Younger. 

My friends, I really believe that, due to 
the explosive condition of the world today, 
that this Memorial Day can be our most im- 
portant one so far observed. We Americans 
write our own “ticket.” We make our own 
laws and we obey them; we establish our 
own religious standards and we worship ac- 
cordingly, we hold in reverence certain ideals 
and we believe in them. We live under a 
standard of freedom known nowhere else in 
the world. 

We celebrate Christmas and Easter, the 
birth and resurrection of Christ. We, as a 
nation, on bended knee, give thanks to God 
on high at Thanksgiving time for the bounti- 
ful existence we enjoy. We celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day, a day long to be remembered 
in world history, when a little band of 
American patriots wrested from a tyrant a 
freedom never known elsewhere in the world. 
We, as Americans, love our heroes and we 
honor the births of Washington, Lincoln, Co- 
lumbus, and others; and then we come to 
Memorial Day, the time when we honor our 
beloved dead. Coming as it does on the last 
breath of spring, when the flowers are in full 
bloom and the grass is green, I am afraid we 
often take the occasion much too lightly. I 
wonder whether we realize that were it not 
for these heroes whom we honor at this time, 
we would not have these wonderful American 
standards that we now enjoy. 

Too many times, I am afraid, we feel en- 
tirely too secure in our way of life in that 
we really believe that our patriotic dead have 
purchased for us who remain a paid in full 
freedom. How completely wrong this is, my 
friends, how entirely wrong. 

Those of our heroes who have paid the 
supreme sacrifice by laying down their lives, 
many on the field of battle, yes, even in 
all its giory, have not paid the price of free- 
dom in full but have only made the down 
payment on it. In our 178 years of exist- 
ence, our American people have paid 7 
additional installments on this great price 
of freedom, in the form of 7 major con- 
flicts. One million men and women have 
helped in this payment with their lives. 
Since 1900 the American Armed Forces have 
had to go into action exactly 19 times: Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Vera Cruz and 
others, and I am afraid another installment 
may be due soon again. I can assure you 
there can be no freedom as long as we have 
“fifth amenders” in our midst. 


In the Old Testament, Joshua 4: 12, these 
words will be found: “What mean these 
stones.” What mean these stones? The 
children of Israel asked that question many 
times. It appears that the people of Israel 
had the custom of placing a large stone in 
an area to mark the passing of some impor- 
tant event; possibly the beginning of our 
monument system. 

I trust that no American child will ever 
have to ask “What mean these stones?”, 
or ‘““‘What mean these crosses or monuments?” 
Our responsibility—yours and mine alike— 
is to teach our children now, not tomorrow, 
but now—loyalty, truth, love, and country. 
The freedom of religious belief, Oh, teach 
them now before it is too late. 
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The forces of evil running rampant today 
seek to take from us, the American people, 
all these things that are good, and they will 
be successful if we are not strong. If we are 
to honor our beloved dead, we have a task 
to perform. The definition of the word pa- 
triotism is love of country, national loyalty. 
National loyalty, how important today. If 
we are to honor our dead, Henry H. Houston, 
2d, and also his patriot father, Samuel F. 
Houston, then we must stand squarely on 
our two feet, lest we fall short of our duty. 

If the stilled voice could speak from the 
grave, down from the heavens and up from 
this sea of white crosses, of stones, if you 
will, I am sure these words would be heard: 
“Keep faith—keep faith—ere I shall have 
died in vain.” 


In closing, let me say this: If we be strong, 
if we be fearless, if we be courageous, we can 
continue to live under the grant of God’s 
gift to America; freedom under the white 
Star of Bethlehem. But, if we be weak, if 
we are not true citizens, if we don’t care, 
if we have no courage and no valor, let me 
warn you, that just as sure as Monday fol- 
lows Sunday, just so sure am I that we could 
perish under the Red Star of the Kremlin. 

CHARLES R. BECHTLE, Sr., 
. Commander. 





Republicans Carry Politics Into Veterans’ 
Administration Press Releases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the protests Republicans may lodge 
against the Veterans’ Admministration’s 
reference in a press release to the fact 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the GI 
bill of rights, the truth is that President 
Roosevelt did just that on June 22, 1944. 


Members of this House who lodged 
such protests should realize that the 
Veterans’ Administration is an agency 
of the United States Government and 
is not a subdidiary of the Republican 
National Committee. 

I regret that officials of the VA 
yielded to political pressure in the inci- 
dent which is explained in the Associated 
Press article which appeared this morn- 
ing in the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. It follows: 

VA RELEASE OmiTs NAME or ROOSEVELT 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

A friendly reference to the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was deleted from a Government 
news release this week after some Repub- 
licans raised anguished cries. 

It happened when the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration issued a statement taking note of 
the 10th anniversary of the GI bill of rights. 

The release, as it first appeared, read this 
way: 

“The law, signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained 
three major benefits. * * * On signing the 
GI bill in 1944, the President said * * *.” 

: REFERENCE TAKEN OUT 

A second installment shortly appeared, 
reading this way: 

“The bill, signed into law June 22, 1944, 
contained three major benefits. * * * On 
signing the GI bill in 1944, the White House 
said © 2 9.” 
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Gone was any reference to the World Wa 


‘II Democratic President. 


“Unbelievable pettifoggery,” Senator Lis. 
Ter Hi, Democrat, of Alabama, commenteq 
yesterday. “It shows that many people fear 
the mighty Franklin Roosevelt.” 

Senator Paut H. Dovctas, Democrat, o 
Tilinois, said: “Evidently the propagands 
agencies of the Republican Party are bent 
on rewriting history in the manner of 
Orwell’s 1984.” That novel by the late 
British writer depicted a mythical totajj. 
tarian state in the year 1984. The dictator 
“Big Brother,” brooked no criticism and op. 
dered history rewritten to suit his Purposes, 


PROTESTS LODGED 


A VA official, questioned about the Change 
in the release, said the first batch put out 
numbered about 3,500. When they were 
distributed, he said, some GOP Congressmen 
he did not name lodged protests that the 
GI bill of rights was nonpartisan legislation, 
They objected to any mention of Roosevelt's 
name, the VA official added. 

A second batch of some 600 copies, con. 
taining no mention of the late President, 
was then run off. 

The official said the original release was 
“not rescinded or recalled” but that when it 
became apparent more copies would be 
needed “we decided Roosevelt’s name didn't 
add to or detract from the news value” of 
the statement. 

“We had a number of protests that the 
GI bill was national legislation, passed with. 
out regard to political lines,” he said. “We 
took these protests into consideration.” 

The official, asking not to be named, said 
he had no indication that anybody in the 
White House objected to the original lan- 
guage. 

“I’m pretty positive we didn't hear from 
them,” he said. 





Foster Creek Division of Chief Joseph 
Dam, Wash. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4854) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the irrigation works 
comprising the Foster Creek division of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4854 was reported 
by the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill was carefully 
considered by a subcommittee. It comes 
out with a unanimous report from the 
subcommittee and from the full com- 
mittee. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
works necessary to furnish irrigation 
water to 4,500 acres of land now presently 
irrigated, and to furnish supplemental 
water for an additional 1,130 acres. The 
total area to be served is 5,950 acres. The 
area to be served is comprised of three 
units. We have taken out the Indian 
lands which were at one time in dispute. 
It is anticipated additional units will be 
authorized in the future, involving the 
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irrigation of some 32,000 acres and the 
furnishing of supplemental water to 
some 30,000 additional acres. 

The bill was carefully considered by 
the committee. The people interested 
from the area were heard, and the bill 


was reported. 





Statement of Opposition to Toronto 
Reservoir 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the mem- 
pership of the House to the views of 
people who live in the vicinity of the 
proposed Toronto Reservoir on the 
Verdigris River in Kansas on account of 
the approval of $500,000 placed in the 
civil functions appropriations bill by 
the membership of the other body. It 
will finally cost the taxpayers approxi- 
mately $20 million. 

This item was not included or even 
mentioned in the House bill. 

A statement by those who live in the 
area follows: 

DeTaIts oF Toronto Dam 


The Toronto Dam is part of a four reservoir 
system planned by the Corps of Engineers; 
and authorized by Congress in 1941. 

The area involved includes the Elk, Fall 
River, and the Verdigris River valleys in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, as far down as the 
Oologah Reservoir. (The Caney River water- 
shed is excluded.) 

Details were published in House Document 
440, of the 76th Congress (1939). 

Cost, $17,361,000 (1953 estimate) (present 
estimate over $20 million). 

Drainage area, 750 square miles. 

Cost of catching runoff water from each 
square mile in watershed above the Toronto 
Reservoir is $23,148 (or $36.16 per acre). 

Inundates 10,000 acres. 

Protects primarily 15,000 acres from dam 
down to upper end of Neodesha Reservoir. 

Not designed to control the great floods 
(as 1904 and 1951). 

Authorized capacity: 20,000 acre-feet in 
conservation pool; 140,000 acre-feet of flood 
storage. 


EXCESSIVE COSTS IN STORING WATER IN BIG 
DAMS—PROPOSED TORONTO DAM POINTS OUT 
NEED FOR CHANGE IN POLICY—WATERSHED 
STORAGE FAR CHEAPER AND PROTECTS GREATER 
AREA 
How and where to store water to meet in- 

creased uses, and to overcome drought and 
flood problems has become one of the fore- 
most issues facing citizens today. The pub- 
lic should have all the facts about the cost 
and effectiveness of the various methods that 
have been proposed. 

One of the first methods developed has 
been to build big dams in the river valleys, 
based mainly on the theory that large bodies 
of water should be impounded and released 
to provide navigation on the rivers. The 
Toronto Dam is an example of this type of 
dam. ‘It is 1 of 4 dams authorized in the 
Army engineers’ plan for the Verdigris River 
in Kansas, 

The 4 dams in the Kansas group cost $68,- 
199,000 to catch water from a drainage area 
of 2,368 square miles, This amounts to $45 
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per acre or $28,800 for every square mile 
in the watershed. In addition, the Army 
engineers have over $63 million authorized 
for building navigation locks and channel 
enlargements in the lower Verdigris River 
to provide a river channel with a minimum 
depth of 9 feet for river freight barges, 


REASONS FOR ENORMOUS COSTS 


Why the huge cost in catching water in 
big dams? The proposed Toronto Reservoir 
illustrates some of the causes. 

The spillway structure of the Toronto Dam 
is estimated to cost $6,923,000 out of a total 
cost of $17,361,000. When the runoff water 
from hundreds of square miles is piled high 
in a narrow river valley by a big dam, then 
the cost is great for a structure capable of 
dropping the water back down on the lower 
side of the dam. In the case of the Toronto 
Dam, the earth fill to raise the water level is 
scheduled to cost less than $2 million 
($1,775,000), but the spillway to drop the 
water back down costs nearly $7 million. 

Another reason for the high cost of catch- 
ing water in river valleys is the expense of 
clearing the reservoir of homes, railroads, 
roads, pipelines, schools, and other develop- 
ments. The cost for relocations for the To- 
ronto project has been estimated at 
$5,195,000 by the Army engineers. 

Another cost is for the high-priced river 
bottom land that will be inundated. This 
cost item is $2,267,000 for the Toronto 
Reservoir. 


WATERSHED STORAGE ELIMINATES BIG COST ITEMS 


When water storage and fiood-control 
storage reservoirs are distributed over the 
watershed, the smaller structures eliminate 
many of the high costs involved in the big 
river-valley dams. 

The spillway structures for small dams 
are comparatively simple, and often native 
grass sod, etc., can be utilized with little cost. 
Most of the smaller reservoirs can be located 
in pasture areas where there are no costs for 
relocations. Cheaper land can be used for 
watershed storage, and in most cases the 
landowners grant an easement for the land 
at no cost, or for a nominal fee. 


BETTER SITES AVAILABLE THAN TORONTO 
LOCATION 


The Toronto project is located in the Flint 
Hills or Bluestem grass pasture area. The 
watershed is used mainly for cattle grazing. 
There are many ravines and small creeks 
where reservoirs from 5 acres to 500 acres in 
size can be built, at a small fraction of the 
cost of river reservoirs. These watershed 
reservoirs can provide an equitable distri- 
bution of water and flood prevention over 
the upper valley as well as the lower valley. 


SQUANDER MILLIONS TO DUPLICATE WATER 
SUPPLY FACILITIES 


Most of the political pressure to start the 
Toronto Dam comes from cities wanting 
water for municipal and industrial uses. Yet 
the same cities are already provided water by 
the Fall River Reservoir. 

Fredonia, Neodesha, Independence, Coffey- 
ville, etc., secure water from Fall River (or 
from the Verdigris, after the two join at 
Neodesha) downstream from the Fall River 
Reservoir. They circulated stories in the 
fall of 1953, during the drought, that they 
had no water supply worries because of the 
releases of water from the Fall River Res- 
ervoir. These same cities are now promoting 
the Toronto Dam to increase water supplies. 
If there is any merit in the theory that the 
Federal taxpayers should furnish these cities 
more water, then the water level can be 
raised in the conservation pool of the Fall 
River Reservoir. 

The Fall River Reservoir is already built 
and has operators on the job. The Fall River 
Reservoir conservation pool contains 27,000 
acre-feet and the proposed Toronto Dam is to 
have about 20,000 acre-feet of water. By 
raising the conservation pool about 7 feet, 
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the additional water can be provided in the 
Fall River Reservoir without any additional 
expense. 

DECEPTION IN 1951 FLOOD REPORTS 


After the great flood of July 9 to 13, 1951 
in eastern Kansas, advocates of big river dams 
circulated a story that pointed out the flood 
damage in the Verdigris Valley which had no 
dam, and emphasized that the Fall River 
Valley below the Fall River Reservoir had 
only minor flood losses. 

But that report, while true in itself, did 
not present a true story of the situation. 
There was great flood damage downstream 
from the site of the proposed Toronto Dam. 
But if the dam had been built, it would 
have been full because of rains in May and 
June, and the dam could have reduced the 
flood crest only about 1 foot or 34,000 cubic 
feet per second. The 1951 July flood crest 
at the dam site was about 130,000 cubic 
feet per second. (Report of U. 8S. Geological 
Survey.) 

The Fall River Reservoir was nearly full 
after the rains of May and June. Some 
water was released during the first week of 
July. When the great flood producing rains 
fell July 9-13, 1951, fortunately for the Fall 
River Valley the center of the heavy rain 
was in the Eskridge-Emporia area, and the 
bulk of the floodwater went down the Kaw, 
Marais Des Cygnes, and the Neosho. Much 
less rain fell in the Fall River Valley. The 
runoff was about 3 inches, and caused the 
water level in the reservoir to raise only 
about 9 feet. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
the Fall River Reservoir has a much higher 
capacity than others and can contain nearly 
an 86-inch runoff. The Toronto Dam has 
capacity for about 4 inches of runoff; and 
has a spillway discharge capacity of 222,000 
cubic feet per second, 





Give H. R. 9020 a Rule for Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
want to call attention of the House to 
the fact that H. R. 9020, a bill provid- 
ing increases in compensation and pen- 
sion rates for veterans and their de- 
pendents, has been pending before the 
Committee on Rules ever since May 28, 
when our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs reported it unanimously. 

I have asked the chairman of the 
Rules Committee for a hearing in order 
that we might obtain a rule for its con- 
sideration. To date I have not received 
a reply to my request. In view of the 
lateness of the legislative hour—and we 
are now hearing rumors of a Fourth of 
July hiatus—it becomes imperative that 
immediate action be taken upon this 
measure. 

The veterans’ organizations are solid- 
ly in back of the proposal, and almost 
every Member of Congress with whom I 
have talked is ready and willing to act 
upon it. Now is the time that we should 
consider the problems of our disabled 
veterans and their dependents and give 
this proposal priority over the needs of 
foreign countries who are clamoring for 
our financial assistance. 
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Will Our State Department Oppose 
Formation of a New Coffee Cartel? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter I sent to the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, on June 14, 1954, calling his atten- 
tion to facts as they have been coming to 
the surface with regard to the artificially 
rigged “scarcity” of coffee: 

June 14, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Duties: Last January when I 
wrote to you urging action by our Govern- 
ment in an effort to halt the spiraling price 
of coffee imports, I received a reply from your 
Department professing that there was really 
nothing that this Government could do— 
that the price increases resulted from short- 
ages of supply. 

The facts, as they have been coming to the 
surface, including facts provided by our own 
Department of Agriculture, prove conclu- 
sively that there has been no shortage of 
coffee supplies coming into this country. 
The facts show that the price increases that 
we have been experiencing have been based 
on an anticipation of shortages in the Bra- 
zilian crop; that is, shortages in the current 
1953-54 crop and worse shortages in the 
1954-55 crop. 

Brazil’s crop in the 1954-55 crop year be- 
ginning next month may, indeed, be short 
compared with other years, but our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes total supplies 
in the Western Hemisphere will not decline. 
Furthermore, the pessimistic estimates pub- 
licized by Brazil some months ago on supplies 
available in the current crop year have not 
materialized. In contrast to the estimate 
given to me on January 26 by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Thruston B. Morton that 
Brazil's crop in this current year would reach 
only 14.1 million bags (of 132 pounds each), 
the New York Times reported yesterday from 
Brazil that that nation’s crop the past 12 
months had been registered at 15,049,000 
bags, which is about 132 million pounds more 
coffee than the estimate your Department 
had given me. 

I cite these facts as background, partly in 
ease your Department is not upsto date on 
them, and partly because I again want to 
request action by you and your assistants 
on this matter of preventing the gouging of 
the American consumer on coffee prices. 

As I told the House a week or so ago, the 
coffee “shortage” has been a hoax and a 
myth which has been costing the people of 
the United States about $600 million a year 
in excessive prices. [I was terribly disap- 
pointed in the lack of interest displayed in 
this matter by the State Department last 
January in answer to my previous inquiry. 
I hope that this time we can get some action. 

Briefiy, the situation is this: With the 
revelation that the coffee “shortage” has been 
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frantic period of alleged shortage. A mini- 
mum export price of 87 cents at shipboard 
in Brazil would mean an import price in the 
United States of 89% cents or 90 cents a 
pound. That, in turn, would eventually 
mean a price to the consumer in the grocery 
store of $1.50 a pound for familiar brands of 
coffee. 

Ninety cents is 10 times the import price 
in 1939 and nearly double the price from 
1950 until last October or November, when 
the “shortage” scare began to send prices 
soaring. 

May I call your attention to the letter of 
January 26 from Mr. Morton in reply to my 
letter to you of January 18. Mr. Morton 
said, at one point in his letter: 

“The Department of State takes a great 
interest in keeping coffee prices within 
reach of the American consumer, since coffee 
is one of the principal items of trade between 
the United States and Latin America, and 
an expanding trade is in the interest of both. 
It is my understanding that coffee prices have 
receded somewhat from the recent peak, and 
it is my belief that the governments of the 
producing countries will make every effort to 
bring prices back to normal.” 

On the day that this letter was written to 
me, the cash price of Santos 4’s at New York 
was 7034 cents per pound. Mr. Morton was 
under the impression that this represented a 
recession from the peak price. May I say 
that the price continued to advance all 
through February to 82 cents a pound, con- 
tinued to advance in March to 93% cents a 
pound, reached 9414 cents a pound in April, 
and only then began to recede slightly, and 
is now around 88 cents. 

Furthermore, in contrast to Mr. Morton's 
assurance in January that the producing 
countries “will make every effort to bring 
prices back to normal,” I must point out that 
all the effort on the part of some of the pro- 
ducing interests in Latin America seems to be 
devoted at maintaining this artificially high 
price in the face of adequate supplies, which 
would normally cause a declining price. 

The New York Times reported from Rio de 
Janeiro yesterday that certain influential 
Brazilians are attempting to set up, in con- 
cert with other Latin American coffee-pro- 
ducing interests and nations, a cartel to keep 
prices at present levels—at about the high- 
est levels that they have reached in a period 
of anticipated shortage. I submit that this 
is certainly an area for United States inter- 
cession. 

What steps can your Department take to 
discourage the formation of such a cartel? 
Will you take them? What steps can your 
Department take to persuade Brazil to aban- 
don this minimum export price of 87 cents a 
pound for green coffee at Brazil, which would 
mean $1.50-a-pound coffee for American con- 
sumers? Will you take them? 

Certainly it is to the best interests of our 
Latin American friends to remove any arti- 
ficial restraints on the use of coffee in the 
United States. I understand that Brazil is 
new suffering from a sudden drop of coffee 
exports in .May resulting from reduced pur- 
chases, following the revelation that the ex- 
pected shortage would not materialize. The 
news yesterday reported that Brazil's coffee 
exports in May amounted to only $27 million, 
as against an average monthly total of $90 
million. This should certainly be a warning 
of serious troubles ahead for any country 
which, in the face of adequate worldwide sup- 
plies of coffee, attempts to highjack the con- 
sumers by artificially rigged scarcity price 
levels maintained by government decree. 

I sincerely hope that you can and will move 
into this situation and that you will advise 
me of what steps are being taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JouN B. (Leonor) Suirvan, 
Member of Congress. 
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Big Advertiser Puts Heat on Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leays 
to extend my remarks in the Concrgs. 
SIONAL REcorD, I include an article from 
Labor, a national weekly newspaper 
dated June 26, 1954, entitled “Big aq. 
vertiser Puts Heat on Newspaper.” 

The article is as follows: 

Big ADVERTISER Puts HEAT ON Newspapr 


In all its 35 years of existence, Labor never 
has printed a line of advertising. That pol. 
icy was adopted to keep the railroad work. 
ers’ newspaper free from any possiblity of 
commercial pressure. The wisdom of the 
policy was strikingly illustrated this wee, 
when General Motors cracked down on the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The giant automobile combine canceled 
its contract for $250,000 advertising in that 
business newspaper. Also, GM put on the 
heat in other ways. 

It refused to give the Journal any more 
of the auto production figures which Gy 
had been furnishing to that paper each 
week. The paper then tried to get these 
figures through the Associated Press, of 
which it is a member. GM said, “nothing 
doing.” b 

GM's boycott was backed up by a big auto 
industry news service, Ward’s Reports. It 
canceled the Wall Street Journal's subscrip. 
tion for Ward’s weekly Newsletter. 

Why is all this powerful big business 
pressure being put on a business newspaper? 
The main reason is this: 

Instead of relying solely on the kind of 
news General Motors chooses to put out 
through Ward's, the Journal also has been 
digging up its own news. In several recent 
articles, it told its readers about the shady 
practices of some car dealers and scored 
scoops by revealing details of the im- 
proved new models which GM and other 
car manufacturers will turn out later this 
year. 

Auto dealers hit the ceiling. They wrote 
GM saying the stories about the new models 
make it harder to sell the present models, of 
which the dealers have more than enough. 
They also wrote bitterly protesting letters to 
the Wall Street paper. 

In reply, it published an editorial which, 
among other things, said this: 

“A newspaper exists only to provide in- 
formation for its readers; it has no other 
reason for being. It provides that service 
only so long as it diligently seeks out what 
is happening and reports it as accurately and 
clearly as it can.” 

Therefore, the editorial said, the Journal 
refuses to “suppress news, whether at the 
behest of advertisers or on pleas from special 
segments of business.” 

Labor often disagrees with the Wall Street 
paper, but we congratulate it on its cours 
geous stand against pressure. It not only 
printed another article of the sort which 
brought on the GM boycott, it also editorial- 
ly advised auto manufacturers that they 
would sell more cars if they stopped holding 
their prices so artificially high. 

This particular case of pressure on a news 
paper was of a kind which couldn't be con- 
cealed, but how many others go on behind 
the scenes? How many papers surrendet 
to the advertisers who pay their profits? 
The answer is “plenty.” 
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Moreover, in most cases, there is no sud- 
den surrender. Too many editors know what 
kinds of news they are not supposed to 
print, and act accordingly all the time. 

We don’t claim superior virtue, but we're 
q@ Labor doesn’t depend on advertising. 
All our su comes from our readers, and 
our sole obligation is, as the Wall Street 
Journal said, to “diligently seek out what 
is happening and report it as accurately and 
clearly as we can.” 
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Miss Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C., 
Selected as American Girl Most Likely 
to Succeed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Mecklenburg County, N. C., is 
justly proud of the accomplishments of 
one of its talented young women. Miss 
Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde O. Davis, 
has just been selected by a distinguished 
panel of judges as the American girl 
most likely to succeed. 

This selection was made from high 
school students graduating this year. 
The contest was sponsored by CBS Tele- 
vision’s The orning Show. The judges 
were: James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of Coco-Cola Export Corp.; 
W. Averell Harriman, former Director 
of the Mutual Security Administration; 
Harold Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration; Bernard F. 
Gimbel, chairman of the board of Gim- 
bel Bros.; Mrs. Katherine Howard, As- 
sistant Administrator of Civil Defense; 
Mrs. Alice Leopold, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and Chief of its Women’s Bu- 
reau; Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Philip Willkie, son of the late 
Wendell Willkie and a State legislator 
of Indiana; and Miss Virginia Warren, 
daughter of United States Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

In each community throughout the 
country served by CBS, civic, religious, 
and educational leaders had previously 
chosen from among the students grad- 
uating from the local high schools a boy 
and girl found to be best qualified to rep- 
Tesent the community in the national 
contest. From among. these local 
winners, the panel chose Miss Barbara 
Davis as the girl and Mr. Lawrence J. 
Bugge of Milwaukee, Wis., as the boy 
most likely to succeed. 

The choice of winners in the contest 
was based on scholastic standing, par- 
ticipation in school, church and com- 
munity activities, and each candidate’s 
expressed feelings as a young person as- 

responsibilities 


suming adult in a 
democracy. 

Miss Davis expressed her ideals, in 
Part, as follows: : 


America was built upon a mora] idea— 
faith in common men everywhere, faith in 
their ability to govern themselves, faith in 
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their capacity to advance their mutual in- 
terest through their own labors. Many peo- 
ples have pioneered paths to freedom. Na- 
tions all over the world have achieved inde- 
pendence in ways of their own choosing. 
But our Founding Fathers created a govern- 
ment of checks and balances, so arranged 
that no man or group could tyrannize the 
people, in whose hands lay the final power. 
We owe our debts to God and our country 
for giving us the opportunity to fulfill re- 
sponsibilities and obligations in this demo- 
cratic America. May we, as youth today and 
leaders tomorrow, help to make America a 
better place to live, now and in the future. 


Congratulations to you, Barbara 
Davis. Our country’s future is safe and 
secure if this expression of faith in it 
fairly represents the thinking of the 
young people of today. 

This statement of the faith of a young 
American in her country is so significant 
and inspiring that I feel justified in using 
this space to call it to the attention of the 
House and the country. 





Growing in Stature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
University, located at Athens, Ohio, 
which is one of the fine cities in my dis- 
trict, held a very important service on 
Sunday the 13th of June. Ohio Uni- 
versity is the oldest university west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. I have not 
time nor space at this time to give a 
thorough history of this great and useful 
university. I want to say, however, that 
it is one of the finest institutions of 
learning in the whole United States, and 
especially when we consider the circum- 
stances under which it was founded and 
the course it has followed from its 
foundation. 

Without going further into the history 
of this great institution, I want to present 
a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Athens Messenger on Monday, 
June 14. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
Gordon Bush, was born and brought up 
in Athens and has had official connection 
with Ohio University for many years. 
His appraisal of this institution is well 
set forth in this editorial, which is as 
follows: 

GROWING IN STATURE 

Succeeding periods of commencement at 
the Ohio University prove the growth of the 
college community and the increase in the 
stature of the institution. Perh&ips some 
Athenians and some of our neighbors whose 
daily lives and thoughts do not bring the 
college green into sharp focus as a part of 
the development of southeastern Ohio are 
unaware of what it all means. They must be 
four in number. 

For instance, the last commencement 
brought outstanding men to the campus 
to take part in the activities, as 
speakers, and it also brought back graduates 
and former students who have gone far in 
the world since their stay in Athens. Few 
smaller cities and not many of the larger 
centers of population have the chance to 
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see and hear the impressive array of talent 
and notables in all areas of human interest 
who visit the college green of Athens each 
year—and in increasing number. It is nat- 
ural enough that old grads come back to 
the scenes of their college days. Now be- 
cause of the importance of the Ohio Uni- 
versity in education, leading men of all 
fields are glad to have opportunity to be 
heard and seen on the 150-year-old campus. 

We live in the midst of an educational 
center the fame of which has gone far 
abroad, farther than most of us could pos- 
sibly realize. We see young people every- 
where in the town but they are so numerous 
that town-grown relationship is not what it 
used to be when some of the comparatively 
few undergraduates were not uncommonly 
found engaged in a courthouse corner con- 
fab with the older heads who have always 
congregated there. It was then a small 
town, a small college atmosphere and one 
that is pleasantly remembered by graduates 
of years ago. Before the days of the dormi- 
tories, students were a part of the family 
life in many Athens homes, homes to which 
they returned in their mature ‘years with 
genuine affection for everybody from the 
head of the household to the old horse 
which still stood in the barn, the nag which 
they once tended and drove on occasion. 

Few people in southeastern Ohio dreamed 
in those days what the college community 
might one time become—a huge institution 
scattered all over the college area, with 
thousands of students from everywhere, 
with a leadership and faculty of men and 
women honored in their fields, with activi- 
ties on the campus which are so varied and 
important that outstanding men in all lines 
take part in them. As the thousands of 
graduates increase in number the 150-year- 
old institution increases in value to the 
country at large. From the preparations 
made for the future made by its adminis- 
tration, the Ohio University will continue 
to grow and its long tradition will be car- 
ried on for generations of young people of 
tomorrow. 





Jobs for 66 Million More Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article, 
Will There Be Jobs for 66 Million More 
Americans? appearing in the July 1954 
issue of the Democratic Digest, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

Wr. Tuere Be Joss ror 66 MILLION More 
AMERICANS? 


Thirty-three million babies have been 
born in this country since the end of World 
War Il. This bumper crop is more than half 
again the number of babies born during the 
entire 1930's. 

Fortune magazine has estimated that this 
baby boom, which has already pushed the 
population up by 21 million, may well mean 
66 million more Americans by 1975. 

The postwar babies, says Fortune, have 
changed the American business market as 
much as they have changed the lives of their 
parents. They have already led to healthy 
profits for manufacturers of maternity 
clothes and baby food, to operators of diaper 
services and nursery schools. Dr. Benjamin 
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Spock, author of Baby and Child Care, has 
seen 5 million copies of his book snapped up 
by eager parents since its publication in 1946. 

Tomorrow as these new American citizens 
turn into teenagers they will push the Na- 
tion’s food bill up by $2 billion, maybe more, 
if their parents let them eat steak. They 
will increase the potential demand for 
movies, phonograph records, and athletic 
equipment. 

Still later, around the late 1960's, they will 
want wedding rings, homes, and automobiles. 
But they will be important customers for 
the businesses which produce these things 
only if they have the money to turn their 
needs and pleasures into what the econo- 
mists call effective demand. Mere numbers 
is no guaranty of buying power as many 
Americans learned personally during the lean 
depression years. 

Unless greater buying power stimulates 
higher production, a growing population will 
mean a poorer population as more and more 
people divide the same amount of goods. 

But if we are prosperous, our new babies 
and their younger brothers and sisters will 
mean the biggest market in our history. 

What are we doing to assure a steady 
growth in our population and its living 
standards? And is the need for continued 
growth generally recognized? 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey an- 
swered both these questions for the current 
administration during recent congressional 
hearings of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. When Missouri's Democratic 
Congressman Dick BOLLING expressed con- 
cern that production and employment were 
below the 1953 level, Mr. Humphrey said: “I 
do not think, and I am sure that none of 
you think, that in order to have a good, 
sound economy we have to set a new record 
every year. Nineteen fifty-three was a rec- 
ord year. 

“I would not object if we had the second- 
best year in our history. I do not believe 
that we need to get too alarmed at this time 
just because we are not making new rec- 
ords all along the line.” 

President Eisenhower has expressed the 
same point of view. In the economic report 
which he sent to Congress last January, he 
said that “Our economy is marvelously pros- 
perous today by any historical standard.” 
He seemed to regard declining output and 
employment as nothing more than a shift to 
normal! levels of peacetime operations. 

The Joint Economic Committee seemed a 
little disappointed by the President’s com- 
placency, and chided him gently for not 
spelling out the levels of employment, pur- 
chasing power, and production which we 
could achieve. 

Democratic members were more critical 
in their supplemental views. They pointed 
out that our economy must expand suf- 
ficiently to promote jobs for new workers 
who now enter the labor force at the rate 
of 700,000 each year. They protested any 
downward readjustment of the sustained 
improvement in national living standards 
of over 3 percent per annum which has 
taken place during the years 1939-52. 

Harvard Economist Alvin Hansen, one of 
the expert witnesses, warned the committee 
that a pattern of only moderate growth could 
involve a loss of $330 billion by 1960. 


By citing this figure, Mr. Hansen was say- 
ing in effect that the 5 percent decline antici- 
pated in our economy this year should not 
be measured only against last year’s output. 
We must count as a loss the normal growth 
we should have achieved. In other words, 
the 5 percent drop from last year’s $367 
billion gross national product is not the 
whole story. We must also concern our- 
selves, particularly in the light of our rapid- 
ly expanding population, with the 3 percent 
economic growth of recent years which will 
mot occur. 
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Syndicated columnist Stewart Alsop has 
called these views “the Red Queen theory of 
the American economy.” The Red Queen, 
it may be recalled, told Alice in Wonder- 
land, “Now here, you see, it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

“In the same way,” says Mr. Alsop, “the 
American economy cannot go backward or 
even stand still. It must constantly ex- 
pand.” Otherwise, goods pile up on the 
shelves and the downward spiral starts. 

The outcome of this debate over an ex- 
panding economy will affect the Nation’s 
markets far into the future. It will not only 
set a ceiling on the toys, clothes, and food of 
the 33 million new babies. It will influence 
the number of babies born tomorrow. For it 
is a fact that in hard times, marriages are 
postponed and the births are fewer and 
farther between. 

This explains why Fortune set “a reason- 
able prosperity” as one of the conditions on 
which its bullish prediction of our popula- 
tion depends. 

We are already on the brink of a tempo- 
rary slow-down in births, since the pleasures 
of populating the Nation during the next few 
years will fall primarily to those compara- 
tively few citizens born during the 1930's. 

That decade with its depressing early years 
saw the smallest percentage increase in 
United States population in our entire his- 
tory, while the absolute increase of 9 million 
Americans was the lowest since the decade of 
the Civil War. 

Even this rate of expansion could not have 
continued indefinitely without a rise in the 
birth rate. Not enough girls were born dur- 
ing those 10 years to replace the women who 
were growing out of the childbearing ages. 

Fortunately the birth rate has risen 
sharply from its low point of 19 per 1,000 
people. It was 22 in the early war years, has 
been at least 23 every year since the war, 
and rose to 27 in 1947. This means that 
once the depression babies begin a get a 
little help on the production line from their 
younger brothers and sisters, we can look 
forward to another boom in babies. Pro- 
vided, of course, that the country is pros- 
perous enough to continue today’s style in 
larger families. 

Americans in recent years have not only 
been having more children, they have 
been having more second, third, and fourth 
children. Gallup polls taken at the begin- 
ning and end of the war showed a strong 
movement away from an ideal of 2 children 
in the direction of 4 children. What this 
will do to the average size of families can’t 
be figured until today’s mothers pass the 
childbearing age. 

Studies show that more and more families 
are planning the births of more and more 
children. The middle classes seem to be 
favoring a family size of 3 or 4 children. Fi- 
nal figures for the Nation seem certain to 
show an increase over the recent average of 
2.4 children in the population as a whole. 

The trend toward larger families, particu- 
larly toward larger planned families, has 
come as a surprise to the population experts. 
Volumes have been written by social scien- 
tists on the tendency of the poor to have 
more children than the rich. “Wealth leads 
to sterility,” said the French statistician 
Jacques Bertillon at the turn of the century. 
Fortune has rephrased this to read “the rich 
get richer and the poor get children.” 

But now that the whole ‘Nation has be- 
come richer, a New Look in family size 
seems to be setting the style. High employ- 
ment levels have led to earlier marriages and 
births. American mothers are even younger 
than they were in the 1920’s. The fact is 
that 14 percent of native-born white women 
16 to 20 years old are now mothers, compared 
to 8.5 percent during the earlier years, The 
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percentage of mothers in the 20 to 25 age 
group has gone up from 42 to 56 percent in 
the same years. 

The changing American pattern can be 
seen most dramatically in the new suburbs 
where young married couples are clustereq 
together in communities designed for the 
family. It is clear that suburbanites have 
more children than city dwellers, but soci. 
ologists and even many of the suburbanites 
themselves cannot say whether they move 
to the suburbs to have children or enlarge 
their notion of the ideal family size once 
they get there. In the intimacy of commy. 
nity living, a family with only one child 
seems almost to call for some explanation to 
friends and neighbors. 


Fortune analyzes the marketing implica. 
tions of this tendency toward larger house. 
holds this way: 

“First babies revolutionize families’ spend. 
ing habits the most. By the time the later 
children come, many of the major adjust. 
ments have already been made. Further. 
more, direct spending for the later babies is 
somewhat curtailed; the cribs, bottles, baby 
carriages, and playpens can all be used 
again. 

“But the problem is somewhat more com. 
plicated than that. For in middle-income 
families, at least, something changes at 
about the third birth; it is not just more 
of the same. The most pressing change, of 
course, centers around living space. The 
first child, and probably the second one, can 
be put in the spare bedroom; but the third 
child calls, rather loudly, for a new home 
* * * or at least the construction of an extra 
room. Builders generally, with an eye on 
this increase in family size, have been put- 
ting up larger homes; the president of the 
National Association of Home Builders re- 
cently estimated that three-qaurters of all 
the homes built in 1954 would have three 
or more bedrooms. In 1947-48 the propor- 
tion was one-third.” 


Will this new family look be a permanent 
American feature? 

One thing at least seems clear, if the Gov- 
ment continues to be satisfied with second- 
best years and healthy readjustments to 
lower levels of production and employment, 
it is certain to put at least a cramp into the 
new style in family sizes. 





Bicentennial Celebration of Fort 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle from the Washington Daily News 
regarding Fort Necessity, which is lo- 
cated on United States Route 40, 11 miles 
east of Uniontown, Pa. This article is 
very timely because the bicentennial 
celebration of Fort Necessity will be held 
on July 3 and 4. The occasion wil] mark 
the 200th anniversary of the Battle of 
Fort Necessity, The Department of the 
Interior in cooperation with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has recon- 
structed the fort exactly as it was that 
fateful day of July 3, 1754, when George 
Washington commanded 400 soldiers in 
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a desperate battle with 600 French and 
100 Indians. The article follows: 


two HuNDRED Years Aco COLONEL WASHING- 
Ton FouGHT aT Fort Necessiry 


(By J. Herbert Walker) 


Drums were beating, colors flying, and a 
colonel in buckskin left the field of conflict, 
defeated, but with the honors of war. He 
was permitted by the Prench to “retire into 
his own country.” 

That was 200 years ago, July 3-4, 1754. The 
colonel was George Washington. The battle 
was with the French and Indians at Fort 
Necessity, near Uniontown, in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

July 4 was to linger long in the memory of 
Washington. It was also on that date, in 
1776, that the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted in the old State House of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia, now for long years 
known as Independence Hall. And Washing- 
ton had allied himself with the cause of the 
Colonies and against the British, for whom 
and with whom he fought only a score of 
years before. 

RAIN 

Fort Necessity was Washington’s first en- 
gagement—but the lessons he learned during 
the French and Indian War, especially on the 
Pennsylvania frontier, served him well. 

On July 3, at noon, a force of nearly 800 
French and Indians appeared on the scene 
and began an attack on the stockade. Fight- 
ing continued until darkness drew a veil 
over the scene. Rain was falling in torrents. 
A South Carolinian company fought in 
trenches outside the fort. Washington and 
his Virginians were on the inside. The rains 
flooded the ground and filled the trenches, 
the soldiers fighting knee deep in water and 
mud, 

Washington's forces, greatly outnumbered, 
suffered heavily. There was no opportunity 
to win over an army that outnumbered 
Washington’s force 4to 1. The French, tired 
also of the battle, called for surrender. 
Washington declined. But on looking over 
the situation, conferring with his officers 
and men, he agreed to @ second call to sur- 
render. 

Young Washington in his report wrote: 
“About midnight we agreed that each side 
should retire without molestation, they back 
to their fort at Monongahela, and we to Wills 
Creek, That we should march away with all 
the honors of war and with our stores, effects, 
and baggage. Accordingly, beating and our 
colors flying, we began our march in good 
order with our stores and in convoy.” 

Earlier, in his journal, he had called the 
stockade “Fort Necessity.” 


THE ROAD 


Now motorcars speed over United States 
Highway 40 and giant buses transport peo- 
ple back and forth over that famed high- 
way that, in itself, has great historical sig- 
nificance, It was the Nation’s first national 
toad extending from Cumberland, Md., 
through Pennsylvania to Wheeling, W. Va. 
Earlier it had just been a wide path hewn 
through the wilderness. Over it went not 
only military expeditions but later the Con- 
estoga wagons carrying families West. 

The site of Fort Necessity can be seen 
easily from this highway and frequently bus 
drivers slow down momentarily so that pas- 
sengers may catch a glimpse of the site and 
restored stockade. 

History sometimes errs, but history fre- 
quently corrects itself. For many years it 
was believed that Fort Necessity was a square 
and on that assumption the stockade was 
Teconstructed in 1932. About a year ago 
maps of 1754 were discovered, along with 
other documents, that showed the original 
Stockade was round. New archaeological 
Studies made at the site definitely showed 
that it was circular, 

Now the stockade has been reconstructed 
‘gain on the basis of documents and maps 
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found recently in South Carolina. Included 
in the documents was a deposition made 
after the battle by a soldier who had fought 
with Washington. That soldier described 
the fort as circular, protected by entrench- 
ments. These entrenchments were mistaken 
in 1932 for the site of the original stockade. 

J. C. Harrington of the National Park 
Service in the spring of 1952 opened several 
trenches across lines where he believed the 
circular stockade might be located. Within 
2 days he came upon pieces of charged logs 
about 3 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and, by additional excavation, he was able 
to plot the outline of the circular fort. 

A collection of musket balls, clay pipes, 
jews harps, flints from muskets, the tip of a 
scabbard, and other relics were uncovered. 
Human bones, with Indian arrows still stick- 
ing in them, were a later find. 





Protect Our Patent System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to the following statement made by Mr. 
Don L. Davis during the hearings rela- 
tive to the Patent Office appropriation: 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, first, may I as an American and as 
spokesman for the gadget industry express 
my sincere personal and professional appre- 
ciation for the courtesy extended to us in 
this invitation to appear before your com- 
mittee. 


I appear before you today in my official 
capacity as chairman of the Coordinating 
Council of the Gadget Industry. The coun- 
cil is composed of the National Association 
of Inventors, Inc., a trade association of 
American inventors duly chartered as a non- 
profit organization under the State laws of 
California; the National Gadget Manufac- 
turers Association, a trade organization com- 
posed of manufacturers who make new prod- 
ucts and registered and duly chartered as a 
nonprofit corporation under the State laws 
of California; the National Independent Dis- 
tributors Association, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration chartered under the State laws of 
Illinois; the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., a worldwide manufacturing and mar- 
keting organization specializing in new, 
patented products of every nature, kind, and 
description; Consumers Testing League, a 
new product research organization; and 
Gadget-of-the-Month Club Foundation, a 
worldwide, nonprofit corporation founded to 
stimulate and sustain international interest 
in invention as the keystone of human prog- 
ress. These six organizations comprise the 
Coordinating Council of the Gadget Industry. 


The council, established in 1947, is the 
public relations agency for our industry. 


THE GADGET INDUSTRY 


In order that you gentlemen may be able 
to better understand the gadget industry, 
may we explain that the gadget industyy is 
composed of those inventors, manufacturers, 
and distributors who are primarily interested 
in making and selling new products of every 
nature, kind, and description protected by 
patents. Simply stated, our industry has 
found that discovering and selling new 
products is a business of its own. 

The foundation of the gadget industry is 
the American patent system. The instru- 
mentality of the American patent system is 
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the Patent Office. Therefore, whether it be 
by choice or by necessity, it has been our lot 
to fight against anything which reduces the 
efficiency of the operations of the Patent 


I am here by specific resolution of the Co~ 
ordinating Council of the Gadget Industry, 
unanimously adopted on April 19, 1954. We 
learned at that time that the House Appro- 
priations Committee had approved a budget 
of the Department of Commerce which re- 
duced the Patent Office appropriation by 
over $1,250,000. 


DELAYS IN PATENT OFFICE 


As you gentlemen may or may not know, 
the Patent Office has always had a tremen- 
dous work-load. It is currently from 2 to 
3 years behind in the prosecution of patents. 
In other words, it has taken an individual 
with an invention about 3 years to get a 
patent issued on his invention. If the pres- 
ent cut is not restored immediately, it is 
safe to conclude that it may take 4 or more 
years from the time a patent application is 
filed until it is finally granted. This 1s 
where we, the gadget industry, are vitally 
concerned. 

When a patent application has been filed 
with the Patent Office and its receipt ac- 
knowledged, the law says that said new prod- 
uct covered by the patent application may be 
manufactured and marketed and the indi- 
vidual item marked “Patent pending” or 
“Patent applied for.” Unfortunately, despite 
tremendous educational efforts by the gadget 
industry, many manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are not aware of the fact that the said 
patent-pending application offers little or no 
protection to the inventor, manufacturer, or 
distributor of a new product. Only when 
the patent has been granted can the inven- 
tor or the manufacturer attempt to stop 
infringers. As a result, we find literally 
millions of dollars invested in new prod- 
ucts—patents, tooling, production, and 
manufacturing costs—by small manufac- 
turers who are under the illusion that they 
were fully protected. I wish to point out 
that these investments represent an aver- 
age of $6,500, with many of the investments 
hugging the $75,000 and $100,000 figure. 
This money represents lifetime savings. Our 
men are going broke! We’re in bad shape. 
We need help and immediate relief and we 
need it now! The only way we can get re- 
lief is for the Patent Office to be appropri- 
ated sufficient money so that it may operate 
with a maximum efficiency at a minimum 
cost. The first step in that direction is the 
immediate restoration of the cut. 

Additionally, the gadget-of-the-month 
club and other similar organizations are 
holding up the manufacture and sale of 
thousands of screened meritorious inven- 
tions, which are today awaiting the granting 
of patents. Those inventions range from a 
new golf tee, unconditionally guaranteed to 
prevent a golfer from hooking and slicing 
to a process which takes low-grade coal, 
loaded with moisture, and by retort distilla- 
tion makes it more valuable than top-grade 
virgin coal. 

THE PATENT PIRATES 


Why are these inventions being held up? 
Because there abounds in this country, 
numberless individuals and companies con- 
stantly on the prowl for new ideas and prod- 
ucts marked “Patent pending”; we call these 
unscrupulous people patent pirates, because 
they know only too well the limited protec- 
tion of “patent pending,” and they use that 
knowledge to their own benefit. The limita- 
tion of time prevents me from adequately 
describing to you the horror and the heart- 
break which is occurring almost daily in 
the gadget industry, when manufacturers 
and inventors find out that they are power- 
less to do anything to those who have de- 
liberately taken all or part of their own in- 
vention, protected only by the misleading 
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words “Patent pending” and “Patent ap- 
plied for.” That's why we have come to you 
in sheer desperation asking for help. 

A 10-year study of the whole Patent Office 
procedure by the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., has convinced us that there are many 
ills in the present Patent Office setup. We 
are now working with various Congressmen 
and Senators with the view of the introduc- 
tion of bills to correct the present evils. 
However, this is neither the time nor the 
place to discuss that program. Our only 
request at this moment is the restoration 
of the cut of the Patent Office budget for 
1955. 

HUGE BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 

Our discussions with the Patent Office has 
revealed that the Patent Office has a back- 
log of 185,000 uncompleted patent applica- 
tions. One examiner can prosecute ap- 
proximately 104 patent applications a year. 
Based upon an average salary of $5,000 per 
year per examiner, if the present cut is re- 
stored, the Patent Office will be able to em- 
ploy approximately 225 examiners, who will 
be able to whittle down the present back- 
log by 23,400 applications annually. 

Were the Nation not now in the midst of 
a severe economy drive, we would ask for a 
Patent Office budget of $25 million in order 
that the Patent Office be able to reduce and 
possibly eliminate its progress-crippling 
backlog. 

Gentlemen, the American patent system 
to date, has had few, if any, articulate and 
aggressive champions in Washington. We, 
in the gadget industry, think the time has 
come for a reevaluation of the whole pat- 
ent system in this country. Either the 
American patent system has made priceless 
contributions to the economy and the ad- 
vancement of our country and so deserves 
top priority and consideration; or it has not 
and should te abandoned. In this day and 
age, where not only our economy, but the 
utter physical security of America is de- 
pendent upon ingenuity, it seems incon- 
ceivable that the leaders of our Nation 
should give so little heed to the one system 
which has helped foster and create the 
fountainhead and reservoir of progress. 


PATENT OFFICE AND DEFENSE 


In my opinion, it is a fatal blunder for 
Congress to fail to recognize that in fact 
the Patent Office is a defense agency and that 
a strong patent system is indispensable to 
the Nation's defense. While Congress cor- 
rectly spends billions for defense, millions 
for a single bomber, we are here pleading 
with you for a mere million dollars to help 
the Patent Office operate more speedily. 
Yet in the massive backlog of patent appli- 
cations awaiting action, are many, many 
applications in which the Armed Forces of 
our Nation are vitally interes In private 
business, backlogs of unfilled Orders are de- 
lightful; in Government operations, such as 
the Patent Office, backlogs are not only dan- 
gerous, but downright disastrous. 


For some inexplicable reason, everybody, 
everywhere seems to be vitally interested in 
new gadgets, new products, new processes, 
new everything; yet there appears to be a 
very obvious lack of interest in the Patent 
Office, in Congress, among politicians and 
political groups, among major corporate 
commercial organizations, and among the 
leadership of organized labor generally. 
Yet, without the products of American in- 
genuity, our farmers could never feed our 
people, every American industry would 
eventually stagnate and die, and the defense 
of our country would never keep pace with 
our constantly changing times. 


When Congress appropriates billions of 
dollars for parity support, my people do not 
fully understand, but they go along because 
they believe it is best for the Nation. When 
billions are expended for foreign aid, again 
our people do not fully comprehend but they 
g° along because it is the way it must be. 
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However, when the Patent Office efficiency 
is still further impaired and the budget re- 
duced for the sake of a mere million dollars, 
the small, little manufacturer out in the 
hinterland doesn’t understand and he begins 
to ask questions. 

PATENT OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 

Gentlemen, I could go on and give you a 
great deal more facts and information, and 
pile fact upon fact, but let it suffice with 
this reminder. Out in the grassroots of 
America, there are millions of Americans, 
your constituents, who have ideas and in- 
ventions. They believe religiously in the 
principles of the American patent system. 
Way out there in the hinterland of our 
country, in almost every State in the Union, 
there are thousands of. very small business- 
men who have invested their life savings in 
making or selling new products protected 
only by patent applications, not knowing 
that those patent applications, in themselves, 
afforded little protection against the patent 
pirates. Every day of delay that it takes for 
them to get their patents granted, is cost- 
ing them money, blood money. In their 
behalf, in behalf of the millions of American 
inventors who have neither the time nor the 
money to come to Washington to tell you 
their personal tale of woe, we ask you to 
restore the Patent Office budget to $12,- 
225,000. Anything more than that sum that 
you earmark for the operations of the Pat- 
ent Office, will be money very wisely spent, 
because every dollar spent in making the 
Patent Office more efficient and more effective, 
is an investment in the future security and 
well-being of America. 

And as you ponder this request, may we 
point out to you, that this plea for the Pat- 
ent Office is not made by any of the major 
industries, nor by any major corporations, 
nor by any patent bar associations, nor by 
any universities and research organizations 
but by the poor, humble American inventor 
of whom, thank God, there are millions in 
this land. Inventors, from whose brains and 
experience, have come the basic ideas which 
created patents, patents which created 
great American industries, and new indus- 
tries which have created jobs. And so it 
has always been in American history, that 
the poor, humble John Does of America, 
have pooled their pennies to help fight for 
causes which benefited the whole country. 
It is these people whom I represent. It is 
these people, the humble, relatively inartic- 
ulate American inventor and small manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, who make this 
plea to you today in behalf of more money 
for the Patent Officer. I am merely their 
voice at this session; and I wish to add, that 
I am very proud to be their voice before you 
today. 

Thank you for your attention, 





Outlawing the Communist Party in the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a petition signed by 26 of my fellow West 
Virginians who desire to outlaw the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
They believe, as I believe, that commu- 
nism and Russian imperialism are our 
mortal enemies, and that we must effec- 
tuate immediate measures to eradicate 
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the dangers which confront us lest we 
lose our liberties. I sincerely hope tha; 
this administration and this Congres 
will take more courageous action thay 
has been consummated in the past in 
dealing with this menace. 


Eugene F. Adkins,. South Charleston 
W. Va.; Clarence E. Parsons, Dana J. Hoff. 
man, Ashby L. Ballard, Grover K. Rhodes 
J. Stanley Ballard, John T. Wilson, Bernarq 
J. Cart, J. L. Estep, Charleston; Lione} XN, 
McKown, Elkview; E. I. Walz, Charlestop. 
Cecil Hill, Nitro; Oscar Smoot, Charlestop: 
Earl Smoot, Chesapeake; James P. Bailey, 
St. Albans; B. F. Youell, Rand; Earl ¢ 
Stewart, Samuel W. Crust, Charleston; James 
A. Barnette, Belva; Russell Barton, Reeg: 
Guy Watson, Charleston; Kyle wW. Dunlap, 
South Charleston; Leslie R. Peters, Thomas 
B. Lyon, Charleston; William J. Frampton, 
Chesapeake; Charles W. Boxey, Charleston, 
W. Va. 





Address of Hon. James P. McGranery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GESSIONAL REcorD, I present an address 
delivered by the Honorable James P, 
McGranery, a former Member of Con- 
gress and colleague of mine from the 
State of Pennsylvania and recently the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
formerly judge of the United States dis- 
trict court, at the commencement exer- 
cises at Manhattanville College, a fa- 
mous college located for many years in 
New York City and recently moved to 
my district at Purchase, Westchester 
County, N. Y. The speech was delivered 
Monday afternoon, May 31, 1954. 

It follows: 

With the permission of Your Excellency, 
Bishop Dargin, right reverend monsignor, 
reverend fathers, very reverend and reverend 
mothers, religious of the Sacred Heart, mem- 
bers of the Manhattanville College faculty, 
honored guests, members of the class of 1954, 
I count it a distinguished privilege to speak 
to you this afternoon.as you conclude your 
college life and join the great and gracious 
procession of Manhattanville alumnae. The 
academic hoods which you now wear, the 
diplomas, the degrees which you have re- 
ceived—testify to varied achievements in 
your study of the arts and sciences. 

Yet you are all united in your shared 
heritage of the tradition of Manhattanville’s 
107 years, and as co-heirs of the truth in 
charity: Spiritual legacy of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, founded by Saint Madeleine 
Sophie 154 years ago. 

This gift of the beloved and sainted found- 
ress has been etched in the vivid words of 
Father Charmot: 

“In the spirituality of Saint Madeleine 
Sophie we find already expressed, without 
any learned pretentions, a theology, a mysti- 
cism, a form of sanctity, a plan of education, 
an apostolic ideal, which after a century and 
a half kept. their own essential character 
without losing their efficacy,” With eloquent 
accuracy, he comments: 

“From the very first, the Society of the 
Sacred Heart was a contemplative and active 
congregation, consecrated to education. De- 
votion to the pierced heart of Jesus Christ 
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and to the immaculate and sorrowful heart 
of Mary was the soul of its mysticism, of its 
apostolate and of its missionary impulse.” 

If a foundress can be said to be the proto- 
type of her daughters in religion, each of 
whom is marked by a happy individuality— 
then the statement of Mother Maud Mona- 
nan, who stressed her great heart, wide fear- 
jess outlook, clear judgment, and gentle 
humor, awakens a sense of familiarity and 
recognition; as does the tribute: 

St. Madeleine Sophie “Had all the ad- 
yenturous courage of the knights of 
old * * * but also the long courage to carry 
through and endure to the end.” 

Certainly the society was born in an era 
of revolution, change, and uncertainty; and 
it spread from continent to continent while 
governments and men were in conflict, and 
despite epidemics, wars, floods, heresies, and 
religious oppression. 

The supernatural marks of its mission and 
the heroic character of its members dedi- 
cated to their apostolate of education have 
peen reflected in the growth of its institu- 
tions, in the human monument of the lives 
of the thousands and tens of thusands of 
children molded to full maturity. 

And Manhattanville College has been 
called a realization of the spirit of the so- 
ciety, of its international quality, of the 
whole teaching power stored up in the fourth 
yow. The religious who have made Manhat- 
tanville a great institution of learning—with 
their scholarly and saintly “endowment -of 
lives’ harmoniously blended to the twin 
scholarship of an inspired lay faculty—may 
perhaps be symbolized by Mother Grace 
Dammann of beloved and happy memory. 

In the felicitous phrase of your present 
president, who is esteemed throughout the 
entire educational world, Mother Dammann 
“wore her learning lightly, * * * as always 
she centered education round the individual, 
and worked for the total development, men- 
tal, cultural, and spiritual, of each student.” 
Her “most constant theme was that she had 
given (the students) the knowledge that 
they needed to discipline themselves for 
life, and had taught them to think and to 
pray.” 

The president of another college wrote of 
her: 

Mother Dammann “distinguished between 
principles which are eternal and customs or 
conventions which are ephemeral in value. 
I think it was because she was so imbued 
with these ideas that she understood the 
modern American girl far better than most 
people. * * * She distinguished very clear- 
ly between the unessential and the essential 
in her training and placed the emphasis 
where it belonged. * * * Like all truly great 
people, Mother Dammann was simple with 
the beautiful simplicity of the heart of 
Christ.” 

Since, from time to time, I had the happy 
opportunity to see Reverend Mother Dam- 
mann and to hear her analysis of contempo- 
rary problems—educational, governmental, 
international—I glimpsed through her gen- 
erosity of mind, her vision, her warm enthu- 
slasm, her understanding heart—the essen- 
tially religious, philosophical, and literary 
character of the Manhattanville ideal of edu- 
cation, 

It is an ideal resting upon singleness of aim 
and agreement as to principles. 

It is an ideal that brings students to a 
knowledge of “the manifold wisdom of God.” 
It is the essence of the thought expressed 
in the scriptural advice “that Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts; that being 
rooted and founded in charity, you may be 
able to comprehend with all the saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, 
and depth: To know also the charity of 
Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that 
you may be filled unto all the fullness of 
God.” (Excerpt, Ephesians 3, 8-19.) 
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It is the ideal that 1s the answer to all 
the questions of our time, as it has been 
the answer to the queries of every era. 

For, in all humility, I do not approach you 
today with the thought that I can give you 
a commitment that this era in which you 
live is unique—or completely different from 
every other century and every other time. 
I shall not tell you of the characteristics 
of the hydrogen age or the atomic era, un- 
less, in the words of Thomas Merton, I say 
to you: 

“If you are looking for the atomic age, 
look inside yourself; because you are it. And 
so, alas, am I.” 

It is true that modern man knows more 
about science than did his fathers. That 
he does not know more about himself, or 
about living with his neighbor, or about 
the art and science of government, about 
justice and truth—is all too evident. 
Strangely, the splitting of the atom was 
hastened by fear—engendered by the threat 
of a war born of hatred. Yet it is our hope 
that this discovery—now shaped into a 
weapon of annihilation—may yet be devel- 
oped into a means of peaceful service to 
mankind—and it will be: If there is a return 
to spiritual maturity, if there is a return 
to love, to truth, to God. 

Society as a whole has been termed “a 
void.” For it cannot change until all indi- 
viduals change. It will change only as each 
individual changes. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI pointed out 
that the whole theology of the angelic doc- 
tor “has but one end: To bring each of us 
to intimate union with God.” 

And his beloved successor, Pope Pius XII, 
has warned: 

“We cannot abstain from expressing our 
preoccupation and our anxiety for those who, 
on account of the special circumstances of 
the moment, have become engulfed in the 
vortex of external activity so that they neg- 
lect the chief duty (of the Christian), his 
own sanctification. * * * Those who pre- 
sume that the world can be saved by what 
has rightly been called the heresy of action 
must be made to exercise better judgment.” 

It would be bringing coals to Newcastle or 
oil to Texas, to point out to you that there 
is no antagonism between Christian learning 
and love, on the one hand, and physical 
science, natural philosophy, metaphysics, or 
dogmatic theology and external activity need 
not preclude our hearts from welcoming 
Christ. 

Nevertheless, pragmatism and secularism 
are preparing fertile places for the germs of 
atheistic communism. To widen our sym- 
pathies without strengthening our vision—is 
to join the ranks of those who believe that a 
man must avoid being different from an- 
other or risk the accusation of being undem- 
ocratic. The passion for conformity has led 
to a denial of the right to mention God in 
many of our schools. This misplaced zeal 
for liberalism has caused many universities 
and colleges to omit all religious teaching 
while welcoming to the faculty those who 
would teach all that is opposed to religion 
and to truth. 

It is a strange paradox that men who boast 
of their fidelity to the ideals of American 
democracy, will deny the essential basis of 
the Christian democratic ideal, namely, the 
dignity of the individual. 

The paradox is most strange in that the 
pseudo-liberal thereby admits his ignorance 
of our Nation’s beginning and its form. For 
ours is not a democracy but a republic 
founded on democratic principles by the 
early Americans who had studied the scho- 
lastics, even as you did here at Manhattan- 
ville. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Robert 
Bellarmine cofathered the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, and made possible the beginning of a 
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nation that was to have a unique mission in 
furthering friendship among men and among 
nations. 


Its mission—and the fulfillment thereof— 
are in the future. To each of you—even as 
to each of us—there appears the challenge 
to duty—the duty of your destiny—of the 
world’s destiny. 

All that you have gained in valor of heart 
and firmness of will, in cultivation and 
training of mind, in love of truth and jus- 
tice—on the hallowed campus of Manhat- 
tanville—will prepare you for service in 
whatever vocation you have elected, with 
God's guidance, to follow. Whether as law- 
yer or doctor, educator or public servant, 
in the arts or the sciences, you are ready 
for whatever responsibilities the future holds. 
As wife and mother, the family—the vital 
unit of the Nation—will be your sacred 
charge. As tomorrow's citizen, the city will 
be your community to guard. The Nation 
is in your care. The world’s possibility of 
peace rests with the peace in your heart. 

The need of tomorrow is for apostles, not 
for apologists. And, since an apostle is one 
who engenders new beings in Christ, by the 
word of God, the mission of tomorrow is one 
of love—even as it was more than nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

And so, as I add my congratulations to 
those of your parents, of the religious, of 
the faculty members, and of your friends, 
my wish is that one day it may be said of 
you—with pronouns altered in gender—as 
Walter de La Mare said of Chesterton: 


“Knight of the holy ghost, he goes his way, 
Wisdom his motley, truth his loving jest; 

The mills of satan keep his lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest.” 





Where Do We Go From Here? and the 
Communist Control Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, soon 
the Congress will take up the Communist 
control bill. Its obvious aim is to break 
up any bear hug the Kremlin would use 
to squeeze the life out of America. 

There are some who hold that the 
failure of man to deal adequately with 
militarism, industrialism, and economic 
nationalism has encouraged communism 
to grow from a theory to a conspiracy; 
and that, as we govern the military, and 
manage industry and integrate national 
economies with four moral principles 
that motivate man for good on this 
earth, the principles of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, and love, then, and only 
then, will the Communist threat recede 
and blow away. Others hold differently. 

Where do we go from here? 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce have put out a 
booklet entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” It covers ground which I think 
will be helpful to the House in its con- 
sideration of the Communist control bill, 
soon to come before it. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include the booklet in the 
REcORD; 
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Were Do We Go From Here?—A Smp.e 
* Gur To THE Wortp We Live In, WHat 
Maxes It Tick, WHAT To Do Asourt It 


Dear Cocrrizen aNp FeLLow SUFFERER: You 
may have felt, as we do, that life is uncom- 
fortably like living on a volcano. You never 
know when the darn thing may go up. 

So we decided to see what goes on in this 
world, what has gone to land us in the pres- 
ent mess, and what we can do about it. 

Yours, 
HANNEN AND CAMERON. 

Many thousands of years ago there was an 
Ice Age. 

And then there was a Stone Age, and in 
5,000 B. C. the world entered the Bronze Age, 
and the Iron Age, and only 180 years ago a 
man harnessed a power as old as time and 
ushered in the Industrial Age, and now we 
are moving into the Ideological Age. 

Yes; the ideological age—99 percent of the 
2,400,000,000 people alive at the mid-point of 
this century don’t realize this. Which causes 
much of the trouble, for it gives extraordi- 
nary power to the 1 percent who do. You'll 
only understand what's going on in the world 
when you understand an ideology. We won- 
der if you know what is an ideology? 

We found out that an ideology is a faith 
which grips men and nations. It gives a 
philosophy, a passion, and a plan to change 
the world; and it creates the force of people 
to do it. 

Ideas are today the deciding factor. The 
future depends on the idea that grips the 
minds of the millions. For instance, let’s 
have a look at a couple of specimen ideolo- 
gies that everyone knows. 

You may or may not like these ideas, but 
you must admit they win people. Specimen 
No. 1, nazism: One man, Hitler, had an idea. 
His idea was: One race shall rule. He wrote 
a book—Mein Kampf. The idea struck a 
chord in millions of hearts and minds. In a 
few years a broken-down country became 
strong enough to challenge the world. 

We all know what happened. 

Specimen No. 2, communism: One man, 
Marx, had an idea. His idea was one class 
shall rule. He wrote a book Das Kapital. 
The idea appeals to millions who feel the 
world must be changed and that revolution 
is the only realistic way of doing it. In 
varying degrees every country is affected, and 
now half the world is controlled by those 
ideas. 

No one who lives on this planet can remain 
wnaffected by the ideological struggle, now 
even in the most remote places. 

In every place—each country, each factory, 
each trade union, each university, each 
newspaper—materialist ideas reach out to 
grip men's minds. 

Why do top scientists flee to other coun- 
tries? Why do trusted men,pass vital se- 
crets to a foreign power? Why do even gov- 
ernment officials from top social and educa- 
tional backgrounds trot off? Because an 
ideology has captured their minds. 

How an ideology takes over men and na- 
tions. 

Vishinsky said: “We shall conquer the 
world, not with atomic bombs, but with our 
ideas, brains, and doctrines.” 

In the ideological age the future lies in 
the hands of those who know how to use 
ideas to win men's allegiance. 

But the Communists haven't even got a 
seat in Parliament. 

“I may have lost my seat in the House of 
Commons, but the Communists have taken 
450 million people in China.” (British 
Communist parliamentary candidate). 

“The great issues will be settled, not in 
the arena of this reactionary Parliament, but 
by the workers’ mass struggie in the factories 
and in the streets.” (Secretary, British 
Communist Party). — 

We seem to be spending millions on arm- 
aments—I suppose it’s the only way to be 
safe. Today we need not only a gun in our 


hand, we need an idea in our head and an 
answer in our heart. After all, nations have 
been taken over in recent years without a 
shot being fired. Modern warfare means that 
nations are out-thought before they are out- 
fought. 

You can’t defeat an idea by being anti-it, 
ignoring it, or shooting it. You can only 
meet an idea with a superior idea. 

What is the superior idea? (Slight pause 
for breath and refreshment while you get a 
piece of paper and write down what you 
feel is the superior idea.) 

The Nazi idea was: A new order through 
the rule of one race. 

The Communist idea is: A new society 
through the rule of one class. 

The Superior idea is: A new world through 
the rule of one idea—“it’s not who's right, 
it’s what's right.” 

What's right? How do I know what is 
right? 

There are absolute standards for human 
society just as there are for engineering. 

What sort of a building would result if 
architect and builder did not employ recog- 
nized standards? 

It’s because we don’t apply absolute stand- 
ards to our living that society is in danger 
of collapse. 

Here are the standards: 

Absolute honesty: Honest apology is the 
highroad to lasting peace. 

Absolute purity: A great cleansing force 
through the nations. 

Absolute unselfishness: There is enough in 
the world for everyone's need, but not for 
everyone's greed. ‘ 

Absolute love: If everyone cared enough 
and everyone shared enough, everyone would 
have enough. 

These standards are the four pillars of a 
new age. 

Yes; but why absolute? Because the world 
meeds an authority everyone can accept. 
Besides, a standard must be absolute, or it 
isn’t a standard. 

Who wants a parachute that almost opens? 

Who wants a boat that floats most of the 
time? 

Who wants an egg that is nearly fresh? 

But doesn't this sound rather like chang- 
ing ones’s ways? 

Yes; it does mean change. But change 
is the key to the world of today. It's a 
changing world, and to get along in it you've 
| en (Write here 6-letter word mean- 
ing to adapt yourself to altering world cir- 
cumstances.) 

Everybody wants to see the other person 
change. 

Every nation wants to see the other nation 


But everyone is waiting for the other to 
begin. 

If you want an answer for the world, the 
best place to start is with yourself (and your 
own nation). 

How can I change? 

“Men must choose to be governed by God, 
or they will condemn themselves to be ruled 
by tyrants” (William Penn). 

By a miracle of science men can speak by 
radio to millions. By a miracle of the spirit, 
God can speak to every man. His voice can 
be heard in every home, every business, 
every government. When man listens, God 
speaks. When man obeys, God acts. 

It does not matter who you are or where 
you are. Accurate, adequate information 
can come from the mind of God to the minds 
of men who are willing to take their orders 
from Him. 


remaking men and nations” (Frank Buch- 
man). 

God gave us 2 ears and 1 mouth: Why 
don't we listen to Him twice as much as we 
talk? : 

It's worth thinking over: Am I part of the 
cure or part of the disease in the world? 
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Remember, you can't make a good omelette 
out of bad eggs. “a 
How do I begin? Take pencil anq Paper 
Write down your thoughts. They may sccm, 
ordinary, but be honest—absolutely. y,), 
may have things to put right—well, how eise 
can you build a new world? ie 
Honesty: What about money? Taxes? 
What I told the family? Everything? 
Purity: Do I live on the get or on the 
give? 
Unselfishness: Do I put the other feljoy 
first? All the time? 
Love: Anyone I hate? Dislike? Or just 
don't care for? Why? 
(Is the world the way it is because am 
like this?) 
You don't think it’s necessary to change? 
You think you can take all that’s coming? 
So did the dinosaur. 


“This tough guy ruled in ancient days, 
But one thing he forgot: ° 

He failed to alter with the times— 
Today he just is not.” 


The fact is that— 

Human nature can be changed—that {s 
the root of the answer. 

National economies can be changed—that 
is the fruit of the answer. 

World history can be changed—that ts 
the destiny of our age. 

New men, new nations, a new world. In 
the age when we've learnt to split the atom 
we must learn to unite humanity. It’s get 
on together or blow up together. 

In any negotiation it’s not who's right— 
it’s what's right. 

Then industry will make the wealth and 
work of the world available for all and for 
the exploitation of none, and the workers 
will unite the world. This inspired ideology 
is for everyone everywhere. 

It is the ordinary man's opportunity to 
remake the world. 

With this ideology, industry will produce 
enough for the needs of all; homes will 
secure the next generation from chaos; 
armies will give new. standards of moral 
training to their nations; cabinets and dip- 
lomats will be totally effective for they will 
have the power to turn enemies into friends; 
nations will arise from apathy, disillusion, 
and division. Renaissance is inevitable, 
This is our future—and it works. 

That's what we found out. And the great 
thing is that these ideas have been tried out 
and proved practical in over 100 countries, 

Results have been breathtaking. You'll 
find the same as you put this into action in 
your home and where you work. 

Drop us a line if you want to know more. 

Yours, 
HANNEN AND CAMERON. 

P. S—Your bookstore has The World Re- 
built, by Peter Howard, which gives many 
facts, and we recommend it. 

You can reach us care of Moral Rearma 
ment. 
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of the American economy as a major 
weapon in weakening the Russian war 
potential. : 

The speaker was Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America and Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 
who is perhaps America’s most widely 
traveled businessman. He has been to 
Russia twice as an observer and has had 
the rare opportunity of taking a close 
professional look at Soviet daily life. 
Mr. Johnston, in his speech in New 
york City on June 9 before the National 
Association of Direct Selling Companies, 
strongly advocated a campaign in which 
the American economy would be used as 
a major weapon to pressure the Soviet 
Union into raising its living standards at 
the expense of its war potential. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include the 
text of Mr. Johnston’s pertinent speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE FUTURE 

Today, as a businessman, I would like to 
talk to you as businessmen. I would like 
to examine with you the impact of world 
events on the American economy and the 
impact of the American economy on world 


vents, 
: Very naturally, as businessmen in a high- 
ly competitive society we have an acute and 
continuing interest in the future. We try 
to gauge our markets, to detect trends and 
factors that will affect our customers and 
their buying power. 

So we eagerly try to peer through the 
opaque window of the future to see what 
is in store for us. With warranted concern 
and concertration we scan such domestic 


indicatorr ‘s carloadings, kilowatt produc- 
tion, bar ‘\oans, employment, commodity 
indexes, r 1 sales and Dow-Jones averages. 


As busincssmen, we regard the 90 percent 
farm parity bill, the Federal Housing Act, 
or the extension of social security in the 
light of their potential effect on the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation. 

+ * = 7 oJ 


However, in our concern over what is go- 
ing to happen tomorrow, I think that we 
businessmen are sometimes inclined to over- 
look or shunt to one side one of the most 
important factors in our business under- 
takings. It is a force that may not affect 
the plans of mice, but it can change the 
plans of men. 

We want to balance our national budget 
and lower taxes; we seek to avoid inflation, 
to save for our old age in the assurance that 
the dollars we save will have a stable pur- 
chasing power. We would like to earn 
steady and adequate incomes, to own our 
own homes unencumbered, to achieve peace 
of mind—but all of our hopes cam be dashed 
and smashed by this neglected factor over 
which we do not have control and which 
no domestic business indicator can accurate- 
ly foretell. 

I am, of course, talking about what hap- 
pens overseas, All sorts of people, policies, 
and programs all over the world affect our 
Nation; the fate of a beleaguered garrison 
in a remote steaming jungle affects our 
lives; so can a street riot in a far off land 
or even a budget debate in a distant capital. 

What happens in a public square in Sicily 
may have far-reaching consequences in a 
private home in Cicero. Ali Baba can make 
himself felt in Alabama. A pocket veto on 
the other side of the world can hit our 
pocketbooks here, 

°. ” * . * 

If we had full control over the factors 
affecting our economy we would undoubtedly 
be less apprehensive about what tomorrow 
might bring. 
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In America, we have the makings of a con- 
tented society. * * * 

The fruits of our labor are incomparably 
sweet and our material rewards are without 
parallel in history. There are no bequests 
of cowardice in the American heritage and 
there is nothing in our song or story that 
begets hopelessness and despair. 

Yet despite all these advantages and 
bounties, we are in danger of becoming the 
world’s foremost worrywarts, a Nation of 
fussbudgets, fussing while we budget and 
budgeting while we fuss. 

It is not the pressure of living in a highly 
competitive mass-consumption economy 
which is responsible for all our fussing and 
all our budgeting. In a stable world, we 
would be perfectly capable of meeting our 
own needs and solving our own problems in 
our own way. 

No; it is an outside world in ferment that 
really puts the pressure on us, that hits our 
economy hard. A good deal of that fer- 
ment is caused by a potent brew of virulent 
nationalism and abject poverty, and there 
are professional conspirators at work stirring 
the brew. They realize, perhaps better than 
we, what an effect it can have upon our way 
of life. 

s a . o m 


To make this ugly truth even more un- 
palatable, let me say bluntly that the one 
foreign nation above all others which in- 
fluences our economy is the same one which 
directs an international conspiracy against 
us. I am referring, of course, to the Soviet 
Union. 

* e as * 

The Kremlin's impact upon us is negative. 
We take counteractions to thwart Soviet 
measures, but the point of order, or disorder, 
that I would like to raise, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: Would we take those expensive counter- 
measures if we did not believe the Kremlin 
menaced us? It seems clear that we would 
not. 

It is not too much of an exaggeration to 
say that the Kremlin can cause the Ameri- 
can Congress to appropriate funds for our 
defense more readily than our own Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can. 

Knowing that the Russians are developing 
newer and deadlier weapons of war, could 
we dare do less? In fact, does it not become 
our vital objective to outdo the Communists 
no matter what the cost? 

If the Kremlin can force us to rearm, Just 
look at the expense they can put us to. 
Once we could build a plane for $100,000 or 
so. Now a modern jet bomber runs into the 
millions. We used to fire a shell for a few 
dollars. Now it costs us several thousands of 
dollars just to propel one rocket. 

Compared to the costs of building up our 
defenses and striking power today, the arma- 
ment programs of the last World War were 
basement bargains. Programs to maintain 
peace or to wage cold war do not come cheap 
nowadays, either. Expenditures for such 
undertakings are staggering. 


The policies of Moscow can affect the poli- 
cies of American businessmen, inducing 
them to build up or cut down inventories, to 
buy or sell with an eye on the future. 

Is there any doubt that the Russians 
could cause us to impose controls and ceil- 
ings once more—could force us to ration and 
stockpile, by going to war with us or threat- 
ening to do so? B 

Even a Communist arms shipment to a 
little state like Guatemala has widespread 
repercussions in our society. It is only a 
small sample of the impact the Soviet world 
has upon us. 

Suppose we refused to counter the aggres- 
sive measures of the Communists, would we 
then be the complete masters of our own 
economy, our own fate? There are some 
Americans who believe we would. 

Would we be safe if we withdrew from the 
the rest of the world? What would happen 
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if we did? Well, for one thing, we could re- 
duce our national expenditures and our Fed- 
eral taxes by billions of dollars. Why, we 
could even balance our budget, at least, for 
a few sweet weeks. 

Along with it, however, would we not have 
to lower our standard of living? Wouldn’t 
the loss of foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply for needed raw materials 
affect our economy drastically? 

There are some of us who want to shrug 
off the rest of the world. They are disillu- 
sioned and irritated because we have given 
away something like $60 billion since the end 
of the last World War and do not seem to 
have earned as many fast friends abroad as 
they think we should have. 


The trouble with this line of thought, it 
seems to me, is that even though we tried 
to dismiss the rest of the world, the rest of 
the world would not be prepared to dis- 
miss us. 

One thing is sure—withdrawal to our own 
frontiers would not give us control over our 
own economy or our own destiny. It takes 
no prophet to predict that the Soviet Union 
would gladly fill any vacuum we chose to 
create by retreat. 

With the infinite patience Communists 
possess, they could surely take over the rest 
of the world, bite by bite, and, after digest- 
ing it, turn to us for their next meal. They 
could organize the production capacity of 
all Europe. They would exercise a virtual 
monopoly over most of the strategic mate- 
rials of the world, 


Aware of this peril, would we not have to 
prepare for the ultimate defense of our 
homeland which could prove to be the deci- 
sive battleground? 

That preparation in itself would call for 
enormous expenditures by our country. So, 
in the long run, wouldn't the Communists 
have an influence on our spending policies 
and therefore on practically all of our econ- 
omy anyhow? 

No; I am afraid that isolation would not 
make us complete masters of our own econ- 
omy. We could buy time that way, but in 
the meantime we would fuss and budget, 
fidget and flutter, waiting for the showdown, 

Let us examine another possibility. There 
are others of us who think we might settle 
with Russia now. Is there any chance that 
we could persuade the Soviet Union to be 
sweet and reasonable? Could we demon- 
strate that it would be to their interest as 
well as ours to work out some form of modus 
vivendi? 


Certainly as matters now stand there 
seems to be little prospect of finding modus 
vivendi. We have tried this before and 
failed. In the past decade, we made great 
concessions to the Soviet Union in the hope 
that she would learn to trust us and live 
in a peaceful world with us. It did not work. 


With hindsight, at least, we can detect 
some reasons why we failed. I am persuaded 
that the Communists have a greater feeling 
of insecurity than we do. While this can- 
not be fully proved, there are tmdications 
that this is so. 

Moscow has furnished us plenty of evi- 
dence that the Communists do not have suf- 
ficient confidence in their way of life to feel 
that they can live side by side with the 
democracies indefinitely. Their system can- 
not stand open and honest in comparison 
with ours. They seem to be fearful that if 
their subjects could make a free comparison, 
they might eventually try to overthrow the 
Communist regimes. 

I believe that Communist aggressiveness 
in the main springs from insecurity, not 
from strength. Underneath the surface of 
bold talk and bolder actions, lies a feeling of 
inferiority and therefore of insecurity. It 
is recklessness born from nervousness. 
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There is another approach to our rivalry 
with world communism which some Ameri- 
cans think is the answer to our problems— 
@enunciation. Apparently those who prac- 
tice it exclusively believe that we can check 
communism by calling it names, by just 
vilifying it. So far as I know, nobody ever 
got rid of an infection by merely cussing it 
out. Denunciation by itself is shrill, not 
shrewd. It, too, is a symptom of nervous- 
mess and insecurity, and it will not solve 
our problems. 

If then none of these methods would be 
effective against unwelcome impact from 
abroad, what can we do? Is there no way 
to reduce unhealthy outside pressures on our 
economy? 

I have done some reflecting on this subject 
and I believe there is a way. The best de- 
fense is still an offense, so why shouldn't 
we use the entire American economy as a 
weapon to put counterpressure on those who 
are putting pressure on us? 

By the American economy I mean a com- 
bination of our resources, skills, experience, 
and our system of turning them into human 
assets. Were we to use this powerful com- 
bination as a major instrument of our for- 
eign policy, I suggest it would give us the 
best chance we would have at this time of 
effecting some semblance of peace. 

The prospects for some kind of living ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union, it seems 
to me, will depend very largely on how ef- 
fectively we can use the American economy 
to limit Russia's ability to wage sustained 
modern warfare. 

The Soviet Union has by its actions and 
policies demonstrated that it can cause us 
to lower our peace potential and I submit it 
is within our power to cause the Russians 
to lower their war potential. 

By a conscious and dedicated effort to help 
others achieve the kind of rewards that an 
economy like ours yields, we can demon- 
strate to the people of the Soviet Union the 
superiority of our system in terms of their 
personal lives. 

Our aim ought to be to compel the Krem- 
lin in self-defense against popular unrest in 
their domain, to bolster their own civilian 
economy at the expense of the Soviet war 
machine. 

- . . s . 

I suggest it can be effected by using the 
American economy along three broad ave- 
nues—tempo, trade, and demonstration—the 
advanced tempo of technological and scien- 
tific improvements, the stimulation of the 
whole range of trade and the demonstration 
of the superiority of the product of our 
economy. 

I propose that we embark on an open and 
vigorous campaign to force the Communist 
regimes to give their peopte higher living 
standards or risk greater popular unrest, that 
we try to compel them to give their enslaved 
subjects economic aid, so to speak, by doing 
our concentrated best to help raise living 
standards everywhere else. 

If we can goad the Kremlin to do this in 
self-defense, we might help to reduce the 
fervor and fever of the Communis*s for world 
domination. The better life would make it 
more difficult for Communist regimes to 
drive their people into dangerous and de- 
structive adventures. 

At the same time, such a diversion from 
heavy industry and armaments involving as 
it would men, money, and talent, could well 
have the effect of reducing the Soviet war- 
making potential. To the extent we can 
force the Russians to cut back their war in- 
dustries, we can reduce their pressures on us 
and therefore the military expenditures they 
have compelled us to make. 

The first approach in our campaign to 
force the Soviet Union to lower its war po- 
tential, is tempo, technological tempo. We 
must compel the Soviet Union to enter a race 
with us, not in armaments but in the trans- 
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lation of scientific and technical advances 
into human benefits. 

In the days ahead, we shall see startling 
technological deyelopments which can be 
turned to enormous peacetime advantage. 

* . * * * 


Atomic power is already in our hands. 
With it we will be able to reverse an old 
industrial pattern. Instead of men seeking 
power sites and locating there, packaged 
power can seek out men, causing factories to 
spring up and industry to flourish where even 
now there is little hope for such a develop- 
ment. 

In the not-too-distant future, our sci- 
entists will be able to convert sea water into 
fresh water and when they do, we may be 
able to make deserts bloom and Marxist doc- 
trines wither. 

It would have to be our firm resolve that 
we would keep so far ahead of the Russians 
in living standards that they would have to 
spend more and more of their time, energy, 
and resources just trying to catch up with us 
to prevent unrest within their own domains. 

But, and this is something we tend to 
overlook, we would fall far short of the mark 
if we limited ourselves to making economic 
improvements only in our own country. If 
we did not offer a helping hand to other free- 
men, we would only be inviting further envy 
and bitterness on which the Communists 
would be quick to capitalize (if such a word 
can be applied to Communists). 

I do not advocate sharing our wealth 
with others when we give them a helping 
hand. We have done more than enough of 
that. Besides, they might regard that form 
of help as ransom from the frightened rich. 
They might well regard themselves as mere 
spectators and nonparticipating benefici- 
aries. That kind of program at this stage 
would do little more than assure us of per- 
manently poor relatives. 

What we need to do is make greater efforts 
to share and foster our system of creating 
new wealth. This brings us to the second 
method of influencing the Kremlin to weaken 
its war potential—the stimulation of the 
whole range of trade, primarily among the 
world’s free nations. 

By trade, I mean the entire complex of 
economic relations that exists among s0- 
cieties. It embraces not only the voluntary 
exchange of commodities, but skills, knowl- 
edge, and capital as well. 

We must place a new accent on trade 
among free nations. It must not be limited 
to the static distribution of old wealth, but 
must put accent on the dynamic creation of 
new wealth, not just here in the United- 
States, but especially abroad wherever it is 
welcomed. We must help others do for them- 
selves what we do for ourselves. They will 
appreciate it more; they will accomplish 
more. 

We must become economic evangelists, pro- 
moting the best features of our system where 
they are adaptable elsewhere. In doing so, 
we need not impose our culture on others. 

There is place and there is space for many 
fine cultures in civilization but if we con- 
centrate on helping to spread the healthy 
human consequences of our unparalleled 
production and our equitable distribution, 
we will find it possible to promote common 
understanding and acceptance of some values 
of vital importance to free and democratic 
societies everywhere, 

But—if we are to make maximum impact 
on the Soviet economy with our own econ- 
omy, we will have to demonstrate its super- 
iority to the bureaucrats of communism as 
‘well as to the people in their grip. Open 
defections and covert conversions are what 
we are after. Aroused conscience and in- 
creased appetite in the Soviet world should 
be our aim. 

To get our accomplishments across, we 
not only must do what we say, but say what 
we do. We must translate our achievements 
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into other free peoples’ attainments and 
these in turn must be made meaningty) , 
the subjects of the Soviet Union. * 

This means that by every possible cha 
nel and in every available form, we mua 
convince the people behind the Iron ¢ " 
tain that not only do we lead a bet., 
life but that its blessings would be with, 
their grasp also if only their Communis: 
masters would permit them to earn and enc, 
these blessing themselves. ad 

We have seen striking evidenc . 
ability to influence Soviet seonomy . = 
cent months. Surely, Malenkovy's decision 
to devote more of Russian production to “, 
sumers goods can be traced to some of - 
activities. The politburo was compelleq ~ 
take a tack from its almost exclusive heay 
industry and armaments course to belates 
the Soviet civilian economy. p 

Malenkov and company were not indiffer. 
ent to the East German revolt last year 
brought on largely by the progress being 
made in American-supported West Germans, 

Turkey's striking headway is touching of 
popular dissatisfaction in neighboring Buy). 
garia. Until recently she imported wheat 
Now she is exporting wheat. q 

Her ccal fields have been opened wy 
Paved roads are replacing oxcart trails 
There is prosperity in Turkey, her people are 
living better and these developments have 
not escaped the notice of her troubled Com. 
munist dominated neighbors in the Balkans 

Likewise the results of American aid in 
Greece are causing dissatisfaction in nearby 
Communist Albania. 

* a s © e 

It is of vital importance to our security 
and our very survival that we find a success- 
ful method of meeting Communist rivalry 
head-on, right now. 

It will avail us little to hash and rehash 
the mistakes of the past decade. We must 
concentrate on the decisive 10 years before 
us. These next 10 years will be the big 
decade. The fate of civilization in all prob- 
ability will be decided during this crucial 
period. 

The time to act is now. Our destiny is 
upon us; we dare not fail it. Never before in 
history has the fate of the human race been 
so precarious. Never before has that fate 
depended more on one people. 

To the end that America can marshal her 
might, her talent and her energy for the 
showdown that is sure to come in the big 
decade, I urge that a program be shaped 
that will raise our sights, our aims and our 
targets. 

Let us look to management, labor, and 
education to tap their talent and make it 
available for such a program around the 
world; let us invite our philanthropic foun- 
dations and charitable institutions to under- 
write the expenses of such talent; and let 
us call upon our Government to work with 
both in the areas where its cooperation is 
needed. 

Let us give the American economy 4 new 
look—a new look across the sea. Let us give 
it a fresh transfusion of public support, of 
industrial partnership and Government co- 
operation. To get it going I urge a call for 
a conference of ent and labor rep- 
resentatives, of foundation and Government 
officials this summer to map out a program 
to pursue this objective. 

Let us encourage nations that want to 
work with us for decision in the big decade, 
to spell out their aspirations in programs 
which will have targets and deadlines, aims 
and objectives. Let their governments com- 
mit themselves to their people. Let their 
people dedicate themselves to the programs. 

In that way, and only in that way, can 
free men of goodwill put the Communists 
on the defensive. In that way, and only 
in that way, can we assume leadership in 
the big decade. It is our only hope for 4 
peaceful resolution of the critical conflict of 
our times, 
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Food Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Surpluses Plus Surpluses,” 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of June 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
SuRPLUSES Pius SURPLUSES 


paradoxically enough, one of the problems 
of the American people today is that they 
are a long way from starving. The distance 
js so great, in fact, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is having trouble finding places to 
store surplus foods. If you should see corn 
pulging out of old airplane hangars or wheat 
seeping from abandoned movie theaters, 
don’t be surprised. 

The Government already has $2 billion 
worth of wheat alone tucked away. Some of 
it will be given away or used for foreign aid. 
But more will be bought. For that’s the law. 
And Uncle Sam is constructing storage fa- 
cilities for 100 million bushels more. Wheat 
acreage was cut by 20 percent last year, 
drought and other vicissitudes hit several 
growing areas. But American farmers are 
expected to produce this year 100 million 
bushels above 1 year’s normal consumption 
needs—to add to the year’s supply ready 
on hand. 

It has Just been announced that an ad- 
ditional 13 percent cut in acreage is being 
ordered. At the same time the Government 
is supporting wheat prices at $2.52 a bushel. 
And millions of bushels are produced for less 
than $1 a bushel. Does sound daffy, doesn’t 
it? And even taking into account the spe- 
cial marketing problems and the uncertain- 
ties which beset farmers, taking into ac- 
count the hardships of less efficient pro- 
ducers—it is daffy. 

There is danger it will become still daffier. 
Vastly freer use of cheaper chemical fer- 
tilizers—a farm revolution that has barely 
begun—promises perfectly fantastic yields 
in the years ahead. And with political pres- 
sures demanding that the Government guar- 
antee a living even to inefficient farmers, 
there will be no incentives for them to shift 
into other fields while efficient growers pile 
up ever larger surpluses. Politicians have 
encouraged farmers to think that the war- 
time bonanza could go on forever. 

The price-support legislation was supposed 
to insure adequate food supplies in years 
when millions of men and acres were out 
of production. It was properly set up on an 
emergency basis—to expire after hostilities 
ceased. In 1948 Congress passed a law to 
ease the supports down on a flexible basis. 
But twice this plan has been suspended 
under election-year pressures. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
voted again to suspend operation of the 
flexible provisions due to go into effect in 
January. The argument for this course is 
that acreage and marketing restrictions will 
a the surpluses—while holding up the 

ces. 

We don’t believe it will work—not in the 
face of present and potential productive 
capacities. But if it did it would do so on 
an artificial basis, with controls 
tightening and broadening to other crops 
sroyed, oentives Gf @ treo market do- 
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That also is the objection of millions of 
farmers—and of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson. They wish to try the flex- 
ible plan. Even with that and with the 
“setasides” designed to take current stocks 
off the market the surplus problem will be 
bad enough. Why make it worse with con- 
tinued rigid price supports? 





Explanation of REA Income and Cost 
Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, under leave 
to extend my remarks I should like to 
insert in the ReEcorp a letter received 
from the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Association, on June 8, 
1954. 

His letter is in response to one I had 
written transmitting an inquiry from 
Mr. George P. Roth, of Box Elder, S. 
Dak., relative to a possible difference in 
figures between the report released by 
the Department of Agriculture on rea- 
lized cost of agricultural and related 
programs and the financial information 
in the REA annual report for 1953. 

The Administrator’s letter suggests 
that no discrepancy exists and that the 
confusion results because of misunder- 
standing as to the basis used. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

UnrIrep STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1954. 
Hon. Francis CAsE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CAsE: In response to your 
letter of May 19, 1954, we have prepared the 
following information for your use in reply- 
ing to a request from Mr. George P. Roth, 
of Box Elder, S. Dak. 

There is no conflict between the report 
released by the Department of Agriculture on 
realized cost of agricultural and related pro- 
grams and the financial information in the 
REA annual report for 1953. They do not 
purport to show the same thing, being based 
on different concepts of costs. 

Both of these statements are correct: 

1. On an accrued income and expense 
basis, pursuant to regulations governing 
business-type operations, the lending opera- 
tions of REA have resulted in a net income 
from the inception of the program through 
June 30, 1953, of $45.5 million, 

2. On a net realized cost basis, the opera- 
tions of REA have resulted in a net realized 
cost (not loss) of $99.8 million for the same 
period. _ 

Before the release of the Department’s 
statement, there had been considerable con- 
fusion and a wide variety of conflicting state- 
ments as to the “cost” to the Government of 
price supports and other agriculture pro- 
grams. The purpose of the Department in 
preparing its report was to develop factual, 
objective, comparable data for all programs 
of the Department. In preparing any finan- 
cial statement, the basis to be used must first 
be determined. The Department felt it 
necessary to determine what one basis would 
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most accurately reflect the actual cost to date 
of each of the many activities of the Depart- 
ment. Obviously the Department could not 
show some programs on one basis and other 
programs on another, since this would re- 
sult in figures which were not comparable. 
And, even though accrued income and ex- 
pense information is available for some pro- 
grams, such as REA, it would be very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to accurately report 
all programs on that basis. The basis used 
by the Department has the advantage that 
it can be easily explained, and that anyone 
applying the same accounting concepts to 
the same financial data will arrive at the 
same conclusion. 

The treatment of the REA lending program 
illustrates the Department’s method: 

1. From the total loan fund advances 
(checks issued to borrowers) was subtracted 
the total repayments of principal, year by 
year. 

2. The gross cost of this money to the 
Government was then computed, using the 
interest rate on the total public debt at the 
end of each year. 

3. From this gross cost was subtracted the 
interest payments actually received from 
REA borrowers in that year. 

4. This difference is the net realized cost 
or gain. For all the years since the begin- 
ning of the program, this net realized cost 
totals $99.8 million. This is, in other words, 
the difference between the interest cost of 
the lending program, at the rate on the 
total debt, on the interest payments received 
in cash. 

On the other hand, REA’s reports are de- 
veloped pursuant to regulations covering 
Government business-type operations. We 
include as income interest payments actu- 
ally received in cash, plus the accured in- 
terest receivable as of June 30, 1953. Accrued 
interest receivable on that date amounted to 
about $85 million, of which about $82 mil- 
lion was “deferred” interest resulting from 
the practice of deferring payments during 
the first 5 years of a loan. 

As to interest expense under the same 
regulations, REA reports only the interest 
actually paid or due to RFC and the Treas- 
ury. This excludes interest on over $140 mil- 
lion in appropriated loan funds, for which 
REA pays no interest. Also, the rate of in- 
terest charged to REA differs from the rate 
on the total public debt, which was used by 
the Department. 

We hope that we have clarified any ques- 
tions that may have arisen concerning the 
two reports. We would be happy to supply 
any further information which you may re- 
quire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prep H. Srrone, 

For Ancher Nelsen, Administrator. 





Farm Production Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “With Subsidies Go Control,” 
published in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News of Wednesday, June 23, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Wrirn Sussmres Go CoNTROLS 


The new farm production controls an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
are the strictest ever. Not only has he de- 
creed that wheat acreage for 1955 shall be 
cut 12.7 percent from 63 million acres to 
55 million, and called for a farmers’ refer- 
endum to approve rigid marketing quotas to 
enforce planting goals; he has invoked 2 
new devices to keep the land not planted 
to wheat from being used to produce other 
surpluses. 

One of these devices is the so-called cross- 
compliance requirement, under which farm- 
ers must stay within Federal allotments for 
all crops under control in order to be eligible 
for price supports on any one crop. The 
other, the total acreage allotment, means 
that farmers whose allotments call for a 
total reduction of more than 10 acres in 
allotment crops must stay within an overall 
figure in order to be eligible for price sup- 
ports. Allotments are now planned for cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, and sugar crops in ad- 
dition to wheat. 

This is stiff medicine for what ails the Na- 
tion’s agriculture and many farmers are go- 
ing to be hit in the pocketbook. But it must 
be obvious to farmers who grow these sur- 
plus crops, and even to their professional 
friends in Congress, that the Government 
can't let this problem get any worse. Our 
surplus crops now represent an investment 
of $6,500,000,000 in public funds. When this 
year’s wheat crop is harvested the Nation 
will have a 2-year supply on hand. Spend- 
ing more money to create still more unwieldy 
surpluses, which must be stored at consid- 
erable expense, just doesn’t make sense. 

Secretary Benson deserves credit for cour- 

age, all the same, and it is possible that Con- 
gress will overrule him. Congress last year 
set aside the formula that would have re- 
quired a cut in wheat acreage from 78.5 
million acres to 55 million—it set the figure 
at 63 million. It might do something of 
the same kind again. Note that Representa- 
tive Horr, chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, has said that these con- 
trols will strengthen the farm bloc’s deter- 
mination to continue high rigid price sup- 
ports. 
In actuality the present state of affairs is 
fm large measure the result of high rigid 
price supports. The new tight controls are 
® powerful argument for the administra- 
tion's program, which calls for flexible sup- 
ports. Farmers should see the handwriting 
on the wall of the wheat storage bin—it says 
that those who want Government subsidies 
must submit to Government controls. 


Rural Electric Cooperatives and Atomic 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I herewith include a resolution 
adopted at the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Miami, Fla., 
on January 14, 1954, urging Congress 
not to amend the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act which prohibit pri- 
vate patents on atomic-power develop- 
ments. The resolution follows: 
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REsotvuTion Aporrep aT NRECA ANNUAL 
MEETING, MiaMI, Fia., JaNUAaRY 14, 1954 


ATOMIC POWER 


Whereas the rural-electric systems during 
1953 purchased or generated over 15% bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $121,700,000; and 

Whereas in many areas the systems are 
paying excessively high costs for their whole- 
sale power supplies and do not have ade- 
quate supplies of wholesale power to take 
care of future growth in loads; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have invested over $12 billion in the atomic- 
energy program, the benefits from which 
should accrue to the people: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
the development of atomic power by the 
Federal Government and to consider the 
needs of the rural-electric systems in such 
development and also invite their active 
participation and cooperate with them in 
such development on a partnership basis; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress not 
to amend the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act which prohibit private patents 
on atomic-power developments, but instead 
insist on the use of nonexclusive licenses 
for the development and production of 
atomic power as provided in the act so that 
atomic-power development will be consid- 
ered a part of the public domain and avail- 
able to all the people. 


Suffocation in Iceboxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
about 76 children have suffocated in ice- 
boxes in the last 6 years throughout the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Tale of a 4-Year 
Old,” published in the Celina (Ohio) 
Daily Standard of recent date, which dis- 
cusses this very important subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TALE OF A 4-YEAR-OLD 

A 4-year-old boy went to Highland Park 
to visit his 3-year-old cousin. His aunt sent 
them out to play with the admonition not to 
leave the yard. For, you see, she’s the worry- 
ing kind. : 

But, for boys of that age, yards are made 
to.go out of. Prison walls may contain wily 
oldsters. But no genius has devised a fence 
to hold in boys of 3 and 4. 

So the tots gleefully journeyed forth out 
of the yard and into the great forbidden 
world. Their little legs carried them all of 
the way to the porch of a clubhouse. 

Now they had no business going onto that 
porch. Any lawyer could have told them 


that they were guilty of trespassing. But, 
if the boys knew it was wrong to go onto 


thas porch, that only sharpened the need to 
explore it. 

On this porch was an ice box. It’s a very 
handy gadget for the club when they are 
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ea pe. They put their refres 
n it. u ere was no 
empty and unused. os = 

But count on boys to find a use for 
other people are not using. The 4-year 7 
climbed inside. A cozy hiding place at 
3-year-old slammed shut the door and 
about his business. Clearly his cousin aaa 
want to play with him anymore. va 

Other women would have let the ch 
be at their play. But, as we said, auntie wag © 
the worrying kind. She had hardly turneq 
og Pe ~ to play until she was loo! 

or them. She found her boy bu 
her nephew. oo 

So she had her boy take her to his co 
Her heart stopped beating as she threw open 
the door. But there was her nephew 
and happy. It had been a grand adventure, 

Since auntie was the worrying king she 
called the doctor. He told her the boy was | 
all right. But he said they were lucky the | 
boy had not gotten scared in the dark and 
started to cry and struggle. He would have 
used up the oxygen and died. 

So the 4-year-old is not dead. He owes 
his life to two exceptional circumstances, 
One was that his aunt was the worrying king 
and went looking for him much sooner than 
many women would have. The other is that 
he did not get scared and use up his oxygen, © 

But for these two fortunate circumstances, 
he would be dead and the whole community 
would be up in arms about unused ice boxes 
being out where children can get at them, 
We think the county should be up in arms 
anyway. 

Must we wait for a child to die here before 
we get alarmed? Seventy-six children have 
suffocated in this country in the last 6 years 
because adults were too careless and ine 
different to check on their unused ice boxes, 

Two children ages 3 and 4, suffocated in an 
unused refrigerator in Connecticut yester. 
day. 

Everyone should take it upon himself to 
make certain he has no ice boxes out where 
children can get at them. But not every. 
one will. The hazard these thoughtless peo. 
ple create is a community concern. We have 
every right to organize a countywide search 
for these child traps. 

And we owe it to our children to do ft 
immediately. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 9 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on © 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 90 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and — 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 | 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and — 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, | 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, © 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door — 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 ~ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall ” 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, — 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur” 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $150 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superit« ” 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Foreign Policy Guide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
Chicago, before the Mart Hall of Fame, 
the former and distinguished President 
of the United States, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
made a most excellent speech outlining 
aforeign-policy guide. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Text or Hoover Appress Berore Mart Hat 
or FaME—OUTLINES FOREIGN POLICY GUIDE 


I would be remiss if I did not at once state 
to this representative group of merchants 
that our magnificent distribution system has 
had a large part in building the highest 
standard of living for a nation ever known 
to mankind. 

I could observe that my life has been peri- 
Odically spent resisting the wiles of mer- 
chants in a frantic effort to balance my 
budget. In other words, I have been com- 

to restrict my standard of living below 
your beguilements. 
MEETS OLD FRIENDS 


It is a privilege to be in company with 
General Wood and former Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy, who sponsor this occasion. 

My association with General Wood began 
in the First World War, when he was quarter- 
master general and I was food administrator. 
His friendship has continued over these 38 
years—in bad as well as good times. 

Mr. Kennedy and I served and fought 
alongside on the first congressional com- 
Mission on organization of the executive 
branch of the Government, and he is today 
serving again on the present second com- 
mission. General Wood served on the task 
force of the first commission, and is serving 
again with the present commission. 

The general and I have long been associ- 
ated in the work of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. He is a director, William E. Hall, 
the president. I am the chairman. 


LAUDS WOOD AND KENNEDY 


In his effort General Wood has given out- 
standing leadership to that organization in 
Chicago. And in this connection, I will tell 
you a secret—-Mr. Kennedy has just contrib- 
Uted $25,000 to this work in Boston. 

Several of you who are present are serving 
today on the task forces of the Commission 
on Organization of the Government. And 
Several of you served on the task forces of the 
first Commission. 

The first Commission accomplished much 
in decreased cost and increased efficiency in 
the departments. But that first Commission 
Was restricted in making recommendations 
&s to policies of the Government. This time 
the Congress enjoined us to cover this field. 
The law, however, contains a special reserva- 
tion that we shall not apply our activities to 
the judiciary or the Congress. 


Appendix 


REMOVED ROADBLOCKS 


The previous Commission secured the re- 
moval of roadblocks which held up internal 
reorganization of the departments and agen- 
cies. Today the heads of the different agen- 
cies are each diligently placing their own 
houses in order. 

Our present Commission has _ therefore 
generally limited its activities to matters in- 
volving more than one agency with their 
duplications and overlaps. Just as an indi- 
cation, I may mention that 41 agencies of 
the Government deal with medical matters. 
Twelve of them deal with the weather. 

We are still in the study stage in the sec- 
ond Commission. Some 200 leading citizens 
are serving with us on 24 task forces or sub- 
committees. 

I am confident that the recommendations 
of this Commission can show the way to bal- 
ance the Federal budget and stop this spiral 
of inflation. That is, provided we can over- 
come the roadblocks and are not forced into 
war. 

DISCUSSES DELINQUENCY 


One of our rising national problems {is ju- 
venile delinquency. Some discussion of it 
is warranted here because not only General 
Wood and Mr. Kennedy and I have a joint 
interest in the boys’ clubs, but there are sev- 
eral of you who are also in this service. 

Of the many agencies in the country de- 
voted to this problem of delinquency, the 
boys’ clubs have an important part. In this 
organization we are concerned with pave- 
ment boys—the boys in our slum areas whose 
only outlet after school and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays is the streets. 

Over the whole country, we have over 
380 of these clubs in 252 communities, 
with approximately 360,000 self-starting boys. 

These clubs are not a paper organization. 
They are as solid bricks and mortar as any 
man’s club and would today cost upward of 
$120 million to replace. In them we provide 
constructive joy, health, occupational, and 
moral guidance. 


BOYS SEEK ADVENTURE 


Together with his sister, the boy is our 
most precious American possession. The 
normal boy can seem to be a child of in- 
iquity, yet he makes a great nation. 

The whole world is new to him. Therefore, 
he seeks adventure, discovery, and great un- 
dertakings. He must spend much time, if 
he is to expand, in the land of make-be- 
lieve. 

This normal boy is endowed with a dy- 
namic energy and an impelling desire to take 
exercise on all occasions. His primary in- 
stinct is to hunt in a pack and that multi- 
plies his devices. 

But the normal boy has a primitive in- 
stinct and takes to competition and battle. 
In the days before our civilization became 
so perfect, he matched his wits with the 
birds, the bees and the fish. 

He cannot find battle with animal or plant 
life in zoos or parks. If he doesn’t contend 
with nature, he is likely to take on conten- 
tion with a policeman, 


ADVOCATE SPORTS 


The fine qualities of loyalty to the pack 
can be turned to sports, where the spirit of 
fair play is the greatest moral force out- 
side religious faith. Sport is not so good 
on the pavements. For here the pack turns 
to the gang. And here we make gangsters 
and feed jails. 


This Boys’ Club organization has proved 
one of the most effective preventions of de- 
linquency—always excepting mother. Some 
years ago in a certain tough district in Chi- 
cago, over 80 percent of the boys in the 
district were in the hands of the police dur- 
ing the year. A few years after the comple- 
tion of a club, the delinquency percentage 
dropped to 12 percent. 

As to physicial benefits to the boys, I 
might mention that the national rate of 
W-F’s was over 30 percent in the last war. 
A canvass of 200,000 alumni of Boys’ Clubs 
showed only 4% percent. And they fought 
and died bravely. 


CLUBS AID MILLIONS 


Great editors, great musicians, great 
sculptors, and five major league baseball 
players were started in the channels of this 
organization. And today millions of boys 
from these clubs are solid patriotic citizens 
of our country. 

Due to the indefatigable efforts of General 
Wood and others in this work, Chicago slums 
are proportionately better served by the 
Boys’ Clubs than any other city in the coun- 
try. For here there are 21 clubs with 11,000 
boy members. 

But the American people are in far greater 
trouble than teen-age delinquency or re- 
forms in our Federal establishment. 

I do not need to describe the center of 
world conspiracy from which our interna- 
tional dangers arise. And our difficulties are 
not limited to the Communists. They arise 
also from a lack of unity among the free 
nations in dealing with these difficulties, 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


TI have no intention of speaking upon spe- 
cific foreign policies. Our disunities with 
the Communists are easy enough to appre- 
ciate, but our relations with free nations 
require more understanding. 

To discuss these problems objectively will 
not make the cold war any hotter. And it 
may illustrate that this is a time for patience 
and forbearance. 

1. We must realize that there are wide 
differences in racial inheritances, economic, 
and political objectives in each of the free 
nations. They come down from centuries. 
Also among them are age-old dislikes and 
fears. 

2. It must be realized that military al- 
liances or peacetime collective action can 
endure only as long as there are common 
objectives and purposes among the partici- 
pants. 

8. Our people must realize that the inter- 
ests, objectives and policies of nations con- 
stantly shift with this rapidly changing 
scene. 

The last 9 years offer abundant proof of the 
rapidity of shifting national policies. In this 
short period, the policies of the United States 
have shifted, as witness our reversal of atti- 
tudes toward Russia, Germany, and Japan. 


A-BOMB PLAYS PART 


4. We must realize that the atomic bomb 
and the steady growth of Communist mili- 
tary strength have contributed to shift the 
policies of some of the free nations. 

5. We must realize that the Communist 
members of the United Nations have para- 
lyzed our hoped-for protection from mili- 
tary aggression through that organization; 
and that the United Nations is weakened in 
this major purpose by lack of full unity 
among the free nations. 
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. Our le should realize that many of 
on free Sao of the world, in despair of 
protection by the United Nations from major 

ion, have been forced into a multitude 

uli alliances. There are also groups 

ed ny A determined to maintain their 
neutrality in any major conflict. 

7. We must realize that some of our mill- 
tary allies are faltering in the march. That 
hesitation again arises from shifting inter- 
ests and objectives with the changing scene 
in the world. 

OLD CONCEPTS GONE 

8. Our people should realize that with these 
alliances, groupings, and shiftings, the whole 
concept of preservation of peace by collective 
action against an aggressor through the 
United Nations has gone by the board—at 
least for the present. We are now in the 
presence of age-old balances of power, power 
politics, and ancient forms of diplomacy. 

9. Our people must realize that in dealing 
with these gigantic problems of today we 
must have patience, tolerance, and under- 
standing of these differences of interests and 
objectives of the free nations. 

10. Through this terrible labyrinth our 
Government must pilot our foreign policies. 
We cannot expect miracles. Freemen must 
hold to the right to disagree with any policy 
of the Government. But especially in for- 
eign affairs, support should be the watch- 
word, until issues of deep conscience arise. 
And moderation is a good watchword even 
then. 

Someone said the world is at the cross- 
roads. My belief is that it is a clover leaf 
junction. 

SAYS U. N. HAS VALUE 

Eleventh. In appraising the forces in the 
world we should not conclude that the 
United Nations should be abolished. It fur- 
nishes a place with electronic equipment 
where nations may discharge their batteries 
of the evil things which they think about 
each other in five languages all at once. 

But, seriously, this institution has proved 
of value in pacific settlement of disputes 
among secondary nations. It has contrib- 
uted to the spread of scientific knowledge, 
to philanthropic and public health measures. 
These activities form a tenous road to more 
unity of free nations, and we should cling 
to any hope they may provide. 

Twelfth. Above all, we cannot abandon 
the ideal that someday, somehow, unity for 
peace can be built in the world. Nor can 
we abandon the hope that some time the 
free nations who believe in God will mobilize 
against Red atheism and human slavery. 

If, inside or outside of the United Nations, 
the free nations could unite, they have many 
potent moral, spiritual, and even economic 
weapons at their disposal besides military 
alliances. ~ 

GREAT SPIRITUAL FORCE 


Thirteenth. In these shifting shapes in the 
world we must realize the vitality of a great 
spiritual force which we call nationalism. 

The fuzzy-minded intellectuals have 
sought to brand nationalism as a sin 
against mankind. They seem to think that 
infamy is attached to the word “nationalist.” 

But that force in the world cannot be 
obscured by denunciation of it as greed or 
selfishness—as it sometimes is. The spirit 
of nationalism springs from the deepest of 
human emotions. It rises from the yearning 
of men to be free of foreign domination, to 
govern themelves. It springs from a thou- 
sand rills of race, of history, of sacrifice and 
pride in national achievement. 


Every nation has laid its dead upon the 
altar of its country. These died with their 
national flag before their eyes and their na- 
tional hymns upon their lips. The pride of 
race has swelled from their suffering and 
sacrifice, 
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MEANING OF AMERICA 


In our own country does not the word 
“America” stir something deeper within us 
than mere geography? Does not the suffer- 
ing and the sacrifices of our forebears who 
fought for our independence flash in our 
minds with every mention of that word? 

Was it not our independence which gave 
the most expansive release to the creative 
spirit of mankind in all history? Was it 
not the release of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom on this continent that gave the 
moral strength and the self-reliance which 
penetrated our plains and forests? 

Nationalism does not mean isolationism 
from the common interests of nations. We 
have ourselves proved that. Just as we 
have valued our own independence, we have 
fought for the independence of other peoples. 

And equally do these emotions flow wide 
and deep in all free nations. Within them 
and their religious faith is their spiritual 
strength. It sustains their resolution against 
aggression and domination. 


CAN DEFEND SELVES 


Nationalism cannot be abandoned if 
civilization is to last among freemen. And 
we can have some hope that slumbering na- 
tionalism in the satellite countries will 
awaken to throw off the Moscow yoke as it 
has in Yugoslavia. 

14. And from all this, our people must 
realize that our own right arm plus some 
deterrents unhealthy to the aggressors are 
our major reliance for our defense. 

And these strengths are no weak reliance. 
With the magnificent officers and men in our 
defense establishments, with our genius and 
our productivity, we can defend ourselves. 





Fair Dealers Still Man the Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Fair Dealers Still 
Man the Civil Service,” written by Rep- 
resentative THomas E. Martin, of the 
First District of Iowa, and published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of June 26, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farr DeaLters StmLt MAN THE Crvm. SERVICE 
(By Representative THomas E. Martin, 
Republican, Iowa) 

On June 28, 1934, the late President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive order which removed 
civil-service protection from all 177 em- 
Pployees of the national soldiers’ home at 
Johnson City, Tenn. In their places were 
appointed deserving Democrats. Three years 
later, in November 1937, a second Executive 
order placed the new appointees under the 
protection of civil service of which their 
predecessors had been deprived. 

This episode is typical of how the spoils 
system worked. By means of 72 laws and 
countless Executive orders, New and Fair 
Deal employees were blanketed in their jobs. 

Of the personnel heads of Government 
departments and agencies who decide today 
who shall be hired, fired and promoted un- 
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der civil-service regulations, 45 are a 

pointees of Presidents Roosevelt ang - 
man, Six who were appointed by President, 
Coolidge and Hoover are still in their jobs, 
President Eisenhower has been able to ;, 
just three of these strategically placeg off 

cials. 5 

The consequences is that, when Presiden, 
Eisenhower or his Cabinet members ang 
agency heads ordered across-the-boarq job 
cuts, the New Deal-Fair Deal personne) au. 
thorities naturally sacrified the Republican, 
first. Of the handful of applicants for Whom 
the Republican National Committee has sy:. 
ceeded in getting jobs, some bounced bac, a 
few days later, their positions eliminateg 
In some cases the jobs were recreated ang 
filled with Democrats. 

The truth is that, because of the way th. 
civil-service system has operated, we have 
a thin layer of Republicans at the top of the 
Eisenhower administration, and below then 
a mass of New Dealers and Fair Dealers in 
secondary policymaking jobs. The result 
that Republican policies are frequently sab. 
taged or perverted out of recognition. 

Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Sery. 
ice Commission, reported to Congress oy 
January 13 of this year that, of some 24. 
000 Federal employees, 193,574 have beey 
granted civil-service status noncompeti. 
tively.. He migh have added that many 
others took no more than an oral test to 
confirm them in jobs which they acquired in 
the mushrooming Government agencies of 
the Roosevelt-Truman era. Probably not 
over one quarter of our civil-service em. 
ployees have taken what our British cousins 
would regard as real competitive exami. 
nations. 

Today, for the first time in American his. 
tory, we have an administration which an. 
not even hire its own policy personnel, A 
vigorous move by the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration to fill 800 key policy jobs has thu 
far fatled, so well-protected and tenacious 
are the New and Fair Dealers who hold down 
the jobs. 

Iam utterly convinced that the American 
people are being fooled if they think they 
have a true civil service. Some corrective 
legislation is imperative. One of the hottest 
issues in the 1954 campaign may be the 
need to end the perpetuation of the dis. 
credited New Deal and Fair Deal policies in 
our Government. 





Address by Charles Abrams at 23d An 
nual Meéeting of the National Housing 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago there took place in Washing- 
ton an annual meeting of the National 
Housing Conference. This fine organ- 
ization has been working for many years 
for the improvement of housing condi- 
tions and housing standards. Its meet- 
ings, as well as its activities, have in the 
past been significant and constructive. 

At its last meeting one of the high- 
lights was a speech by Mr. Charles 
Abrams, of New York City, one of the 
most eminent authorities in the housing 
field and a renowned legal expert. Mr. 
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1954 
Abrams delivered a speech on the legal 
implications of @ recent Supreme Court 
action involving the question of segre- 
gation in public housing. Mr. Abrams 
himself is opposed to segregation in 
public housing, as I am, Mr. President. 
He was the attorney of record in a nota- 
ple case bearing on this subject—Dorsey 
against Stuyvesant Town. Against this 
background, Mr. Abrams at the National 
Housing Conference delivered a speech 
analyzing the legal implications of the 
supreme Court’s recent action in the 
case of Banks against Housing Authority 
of San Francisco. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
thoughtful analysis by Mr. Abrams be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

AppRESS BY CHARLES ABRAMS AT THE 23D AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE NaTIONAL HovUsING 
CONFERENCE, HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 7, 1954 


Considerable confusion has arisen over the 
meaning of recent decisions handed down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
segregation in schools and in housing. Sen- 
ator BURNET R. MAYBAWK, one of the stanch- 
est supporters of public housing, has, for 
example, stated that because of a Supreme 
Court decision of May 24, 1954, it is now im- 
possible for him, “believing in local govern- 
ment, to support any public housing.” 
Though the issue was smothered in the Sen- 
ate, traditional opponents of the public- 
housing program are preparing to emphasize 
the civil-rights issue in the hope that they 
might still alienate enough votes to bring 
about the program's defeat. 

This repeats the history of the public- 
housing fight of April 1949 when, as the lobby 
investigation new discloses, the savings and 
loan lobby proposed to push a housing meas- 
ure with a civil-rights rider attached to it 
in order to alienate southern support. For 
this reason the precise meaning of the deci- 
sion to which Senator MAYBANK refers must 
be carefully analyzed. 

The decision referred to is Banks v. Hous- 
ing Authority of San Francisco, in which the 
Supreme Court refused to grant what is 
known as a writ of certiorari. This, in sim- 
ple terms, means that the highest Court saw 
fit not to review the decision of a State court 
in California. That State court hati pre- 
viously ruled that the San Francisco Housing 
Authority could not openly exclude the 
Negroes as @ group from public-housing 
projects and relegate them to separate areas. 

The holding when rendered in California 
was neither a revolution nor a revelation. 
It should be no surprise that a person re- 
fused access to a public accommodation on 
account of his race or religion has a personal 
right to claim a violation of his constitu- 
tional rights. This. has nothing to do with 
the school decision but reflects the law in 
the racial zoning cases which has been on 
the books since 1917. 


However, when the Supreme Court spurned 
the San Francisco housing authority’s plea to 
uphold its policy the American press, with 
the school segregation cases still hot news, 
put the denial of the certiorari on its front 
Pages as a major event. 


The San Francisco decision was handed 
down as one of a package of 6 decisions. In 
3, the court remanded the decisions to the 
lower courts asking them to reconsider their 
decisions in face of the school segregation 
decisions. Two of these cases involved the 
question of segregation in a university, and 
1 discrimination in a public theater. Simul- 
taneously, however, the court refused to hear 
the 3 other cases, 1 of which involved dis- 
crimination in a municipal golf course, an- 
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other involved discrimination in education, 
while the third was the San Francisco hous- 
ing case. The fact that the housing case 
was neither accepted, affirmed, modified nor 
remanded, should have ben sufficient notice 
to an informed press that the Supreme 
Court did not approve or disapprove the 
housing case. Yet the New York Times in a 
two-column front-page story headlined the 
decision as “Negroes Win New Victories in 
Six High Court Bias Cases.” Other news- 
papers did likewise and a general confusion 
has resulted. 

Failure by the Supreme Court to accept 
review is no affirmance of a lower court 
decision. In the life of the average mortal 
no news is good news. In the case of a news- 
paper, no news is bad news. But in the case 
of the Supreme Court no news is no news. 
Failure to review means nothing. The Court 
has emphasized this over and over again 
until it has become its most tiresome dogma. 

In the case of Maryland v. Baltimore Radio 
Show (338 U. S. 912) Justice Frankfurter 
eaid: 

“The sole significance of such a denial of a 
petition for writ of certiorari need not be 
elucidated to those versed in the Court’s pro- 
cedures. It simply means that fewer than 
four members of the Court deemed it desir- 
able to review a decision of the lower court 
as a matter of sound judicial discretion. 
* * © A variety of considerations underlie 
denials of the writ, and as to the same peti- 
tion different reasons may lead different Jus- 
tices to the same result. This is especially 
true of petitions for review on writ of certi- 
orari to a State court. Narrowly technical 
reasons may lead to denials. Review may be 
sought too late; the judgment of the lower 
court may not be final; it may not be the 
judgment of a State court of last resort; the 
decision may be supportable as a matter of 
State law, not subject to review by this 
Court. even though the State court also 
passed on issues of Federal law. A decision 
may satisfy all these technical equirements 
and yet may commend itself for review to 
fewer members of the Court. Pertinent con- 
siderations of judicial policy here come into 
play. A case may raise an important ques- 
tion but the record may be cloudy. It may 
be desirable to have different aspects of an 
issue further illumined by the lower courts, 
Wise adjudication has its own time for ripen- 
ing. * * * Inasmuch, therefore, as all that 
a denial of a petition for writ of certiorari 
means is that fewer than four members of 
the Court thought it should be granted, this 
Court has rigorously insisted that such a de- 
nial carries with it no implication whatever 
regarding the Court’s views on the merits of 
a case which it has declined to review. The 
Court has said this again and again; again 
and again the admonition has to be repeated. 

“The one thing that can be said with cer- 
tainty about the Court’s denial of Maryland's 
petition in this case is that it does not re- 
motely imply approval or disapproval of what 
was said by the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land.” 

This doctrine was reasserted in 1953 in 
Brown vy. Allen where the Court reiterated, 
“We have frequently said that the denial of 
certiorari ‘imports no expression of opinion 
upon the merits of a case.’” It repeated it 
in at least three other cases—House v. Mayo 
(324 U. S. 42, 48); Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
v. Wolf Bros. & Co. (240 U. 8. 251); Cf. Ez 
parte Abernathy (320 U. S. 219). 

Again in Rosenberg v. United States of 
America, the Court complained: 

“Misconception regarding the meaning of 
such a denial persists despite repeated at- 
tempts at explanation. It means, and all 
that it means is that there were not four 
members of the Court to whom the grounds 
on which the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals was challenged seemed sufficiently im- 
portant when judged by the standards gov- 
erning the issue of the discretionary writ of 
certiorari.” 
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A reading of the San Francisco case which 
the Court refused to review will show that 
the case did not involve solely a constitu- 
tional issue but embraced a number of other 
issues, some of them procedural, such as the 
right to mandamus and other technical ques- 
tions. Anyone familiar with the Court's 
practices knows that the Court is not prone 
to accept for review State court decisions 
which involve other than pure constitutional 
issues. 

There are several curious bits of irony in 
the current misconception that refusal to 
review is an affirmance of a lower court de- 
cision. One is that the lower court in Cali- 
fornia actually respected Plessy v. Ferguson, 
which the Supreme Court a few days earlier 
in the school segregation cases openly dis- 
affirmed. If a refusal to review is to be con- 
strued as an affirmance, then the Supreme 
Court has now readopted Plessy v. Ferguson 
and implied that the separate but equal doc- 
trine is good law again. 

Manifestly this is nonsense. Manifestly, 
too, the Supreme Court simply rejected this 
decision, as it has rejected thousands of 
others which it thought were not worth 
reviewing. 

Another piece of irony is that in 1950 the 
same Supreme Court refused to review 
Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town, a New York 
Court of Appeals decision which held by a 
4-to-3 vote that racial discrimination could 
be practiced in the selection of tenants for 
@ publicly-aided urban redevelopment proj- 
ect. The New York court had held that be- 
cause the legislature intentionally refrained 
from imposing any restriction on a redevel- 
opment company in its choice of tenants the 
company could therefore have the right to 
exclude Negroes. I was counsel in that case, 
I hope the holding will be ultimately over- 
ruled, but neither I nor any other lawyer 
could honestly state that the Supreme Court 
of the United States in refusing to grant cer- 
tiorari approved that decision. IY the 
Court’s refusal to hear the San Francisco 
case can be taken as meaning that a pub- 
licly aided project has no right to discrim- 
inate, than the Stuyvesant Town case may be 
interpreted as meaning that it may dis- 
criminate. 

Lawyers and laymen might as well realize 
that in the modern temper of the Supreme 
Court not only must due process be due but 
the issue must be due as well. And until 
it is due, a refusal to review is of no conse- 
quence whatsoever, the newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court has no 
public relations staff to teach the press and 
public the niceties of judicial procedure or 
tell them more explicitly than it has what 
denial or certiorari means. The Court can 
expect, however, that legislators be aware 
of the meaning of these certiorari decisions 
and not give them an importance they don’t 
have. 

The minority housing problem is involved 
with two separate aspects: 

One is the problem of simple discrimina- 
tion in housing. In this simple sense, it 
refers to an unfair or an injurious treatment 
of a person or group deprived of rights or 
privileges extended to others. 

I believe that Senator Maysanx and other 
Senators from the South would be the first 
to protest such discrimination, and have. It 
is not a regional issue or one of States rights, 
but a plain act of human decency. The fact 
is that while Negroes represent 10 percent of 
the population, less than 1 percent of FHA 
housing has been accorded to them. Though 
nonwhites are four times as overcrowded as 
whites and though the amount of substand- 
ard housing in which they live is six times as 
great, virtually no Government-insured 
housing loans have been made to them. 

This form of discrimination is the princi- 
pal form of housing discrimination against 
which minority groups and social groups 
have been protesting and for which they 
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have been attacking the discriminating Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Discrimination in this sense, however, does 
not exist in public housing and never has in 
the South. The South has given three times 
as much public housing to Negroes as to 
whites. The charge of discrimination in 
this primary sense must be laid mainly at 
the doorstep of Federal administrative agen- 
cies operating in private home-building and 
lending operations. 

The second aspect of discrimination is 
more complex and is involved with segrega- 
tion as a form of discrimination. Oddly, in 
private housing there is less segregation in 
the South than there is in the North. Whites 
and nonwhites often live in the same areas. 
On the other hand, there is a growing segre- 
gation taking place in the North represented 
by suburban development in which non- 
whites are being excluded from whole new 
neighborhoods, while not even alternative 
segregated housing is being provided for 
them. 

Simultaneously ® number of northern 
cities have provided by statute against dis- 
crimination and have in many cities through 
their own local initiative integrated whites 
and nonwhites successfully in public proj- 
ects. It has been a remarkable demonstra- 
tion. But it has been done through local 
choice and is not the consequence of Federal 
legislation or judicial interpretation. The 
Public Housing Administration requires an 
equitable distribution of housing, cooperates 
with and guides local authorities in their 
problems, but enforces neither segregation 
nor nonsegregation. 

It may be argued that the school decisions 
apply to public housing. There is no ques- 
tion that the school decisions have broadened 
the meaning of discrimination. Doubtless, 
if the occasion arises and the weight of soci- 
ological evidence demonstrates the danger of 
segregation in housing as in schools, the 
Court, when, as, and if the issue becomes 
ripe and important, may extend the school 
decision doctrine to housing projects. But 
the northerner and southerner who in public 
housing have always had a common bond and 
a common aim to remove the blight disease 
and death that are the slums’ concomitants, 
should realize that at the present juncture 
the issue of segregation in public housing is 
irrelevant and premature. 

If the time comes when by Executive or- 
der or Supreme Court decision, segregation 
is forbidden in public housing projects 
throughout the country, it would be tragic 
indeed if Congress chose to cut off appro- 
priations for the needy as a consequence. 
It would be even less logical than would be 
the curtailment of appropriations for our 
defense because the Armed Forces had ruled 
against segregation. For the decision to ac- 
cept public housing remains with the locali- 
ty. When and if it is held that there may 
be no segregation in public projects, there is 
no obligation on the part of any locality to 
accept the subsidies or to build those proj- 
ects. No Southern legislator can justly claim 
that in the public housing program a pat- 
tern of segregation is being imposed upon 
him which his constituents are in no posi- 
tion to reject. By the same token, he will 
hardly demand nationwide segregation as a 
condition for his approving a public housing 
program for the Nation as a whole. 

On December 13, 1946, a pfogram of basic 
principles and practices was adopted by a 
committee of the national housing .confer- 
ence headed by Catherine Bauer and com- 
posed of representatives from northern and 
southern housing authorities. That both 
Northern and Southern housing authorities 
were able to agree on the principles and pro- 
cedures emphasizes that the issue is not in- 
soluble. 

The main points of that program were that 
more land and living areas should be made 
available to minorities, that there should be 
more houses fairly distributed, that maxi- 
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mum progress should be made toward bal- 
anced neighborhoods rather than toward 
geographic standardization by class or race. 
The net progress in housing was listed as 
greater in the South than in the North, and 
I believe that trend has continued. The 
report might indeed be brought up to date. 
But essentially it has given North and 
South a basis for understanding that there 
is a fundamental need for shelter for all 
people—minority and majority alike. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that the issue of 
discrimination in housing is presently in- 
volved mainly with the question of whether 
a minority of the American population is be- 
ing almost entirely deprived of shelter it 
desperately needs. This is a form of dis- 
crimination which the South has always 
been the first to decry, which in its firm sup- 
port of the public housing program it has 
always tried to eliminate and on which all 
men of good conscience can find common 
bond. 





Upstream Flood Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most encouraging indi- 
cations that the Nation’s water problems 
will be solved is the widespread public 
interest in the matter. When the Amer- 
ican people embark on a concerted and 
determined effort to find the answer to 
any problem, they may be depended on 
to achieve results. 

A case in point is the growing interest 
in upstream water control. An editorial 
in the June issue of Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the 
Texas soil conservation district super- 
visors, offers this program as a challenge 
to soil conservation districts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UPSTREAM FLOOD PREVENTION THE NExtT STEP 
c AHEAD 

Since the inception of the soil conservation 
district program in Texas 13 years ago, many 
Texas landowners have put their land in 
what is approaching the ideal condition, in- 
sofar as it’s humanly possible and remem- 
bering that conservation is never really com 
pleted, but they are still subject to the rav- 
ages of erosion by cloudburst, against which 
no individual is able to stand alone. 

Since it is estimated that 75 percent of the 
total flood damage in the United States oc- 
curs On small upstream watersheds there is 
certainly cause for additional emphasis in 
going one step further in eliminating this 
waste of topsoil and property which seldom 
ever makes front page headlines. 

The need for going one step further, after 
@ man has his own land under control con- 
servationwise, is becoming obvious to many 
people. In fact, nrany close observers of the 
conservation picture as it is unfolding believe 
the small watershed flood prevention pro- 
gram is the next step ahead in Texas and 
throughout the Nation. It is the natural 
next step a man wants to take when he gets 
his own land in shape and has time to look 
up from his work and realize the problem 
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of ultimately complete conservation 
broader than one man can take alone. 7 

This is not to say that the small watersheq 
flood prevention program nrust wait until aly 
the land in a given area has been conseryeq 
although individual farms and watersheds 
are inescapably tied together. Smal) Water. 
shed protection without individual farm pro. 
tection of course is impractical, and individ. 
ual farm protection is often impossible With. 
out watershed protection. Both Programs 
work together, and while up to now most of 
the emphasis has been on individua] farms, 
the time is now at hand, not to lessen the 
emphasis on the individual but to broaden 
the emphasis to include the upstream of 
creek size watersheds. 

It is a.great challenge to the soil conversa. 
tion districts to further this program, ang 
the challenge is another testimonial to the 
wisdom of being organized into a State asgo. 
ciation and also into a national association, 
The attainment of the small watersheq pros 
gram takes more than the organized efforts 
of the people living in one watershed; jt 
will take the united effort of landowners 
throughout the country, for the problem ig 
nationwide. 





Low Prices Won’t Cure Farm Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Low Prices Won’t Cure Farm 
Surplus,” which was published in the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil of June 21, 1954, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Low Prices Won't Cure Farm SurpPivus 


Lower farm prices will not solve the food- 
surplus problem, says Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the Iowa Homestead substantialiy. 

Prices of farm products would have to go 
very low to reduce production and increase 
consumption, substantially. 

Drastic price reductions would break many 
farmers. Businessmen who deal with farm- 
ers eventually would be hit almost as hard, 

Surely, the American people haven't for- 
gotten what happened in the 1920's and 
1930's. * 

The recent lowering of the butter price 
guaranty hasn't had such effect on butter 
production. The surplus is still piling up. 

The same thing will happen if the 90-per- 
cent parity guaranty on corn, wheat, and 
other basic farm products is cut. 

The surplus may be even bigger. Results 
would be serious because the prosperity of 
the Midwest and eventually of the whole 
country, depends upon good prices for corn 
and wheat. : 

Farm price cuts will bring disaster but 
they won’t cure the farm-surplus program. 
Other methods must be devised. 

The first effort should be to stimulate 
greater consumption. We have millions of 
people in the United States who do not get 
enough meat and milk products for good 
health. There would be no surplus food, 
except wheat, if all our people were fell fed. 

The United States subsidizes producers. 
Direct subsidies to consumers probably 
wouldn't cost any more and would benefit 
all concerned. 

This could be accomplished through food 
stamps and production payments on perish- 
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able products. Such measures would have 
the advantage of strengthening all the peo- 
je through better nutrition. 

wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
asserts farm-product surpluses except wheat, 
will disappear if all of the American people 
get the food they really need. 

We are of the opinion that it is possible 
to devise new uses for surplus wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts. 

We should store a year’s supply of the 
pasic farm products to assure an abundance 
in the years when crops may be short. 

In the meantime, let’s help people eat our 
food surpluses, even if it costs a few hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

Don’t forget the population is increasing 
at an unprecedented rate. By 1960 we may 
have shortages instead of surpluses. 

Let’s not break the farmer and the coun- 
try by letting farm-product prices fall below 
the cost of production—as we did in the 
1920's and 1930's. 





An Analysis of the Policy of Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


P Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject An Analysis of the 
Policy of Unity, delivered by Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy, of Georgetown University, 
a member of the board of trustees, and 
national chairman of Basic Research 
Corp.’s advisory board for Catholic ed- 
ucational institutions. 

I think this address should be read by 
every Member of Congress very carefully 
because it goes into the question of in- 
ternational unity as a cure for commu- 
nism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE PoLiIcy OF UNITY 


(Address at Fordham University by Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, member of the board of trustees and 
national chairman of Basic Research 
Corp.’s advisory board for Catholic educa- 
tional institutions) 


Today the word “unity” is being bandied 
about by many. These proponents suggest 
unity as a goal to cure all national and in- 
ternational current ills. Because of the 
prevalence of such views we are indeed 
justified in analyzing for a few moments 
this concept to test its strength or its frail- 
ity. Unity may be discussed as one of two 
brands: That which is superficial, and that 
which is deep and thorough. 


SUPERFICIAL UNITY 


The superficial brand of unity is some- 
What loose. It’s a linkage or a plus sign 
between nations. It’s a balancing of pow- 
ets, still identifying the powers as indi- 
vidual nationalities, and mark you, it speaks 
of “nations” rather than of “people.” For 
example, today we are looking for votes of 
confidence in foreign countries, to achieve 
8 unified front between such places and our- 
selves, seemingly unmindful of the fact 
that approvals obtained by small margins 
are indeed shallow. They are no more than 
Paper endorsements, crust without sub- 
stance. Endorsements obtained now—just 
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for the moment—with all the pressure only 
on the present are short-visioned. They are 
myopic sanctions, if they do not consider 
what is going to happen over the long haul. 
Looking toward today is insufficient if we 
claim to possess and deep consideration 
about tomorrow. Lastly, in the superficial 
category of unity is that which is oppor- 
tunistic—based solely upon the forcing and 
pushing of fear. 


THOROUGH UNITY 


Now the deep and thorough brand of uni- 
ty is very tight. It’s a cross blending—a 
fusion. It speaks of individuals and peo- 
ple rather than of nations, and it’s made 
in recognition of all considerations that go 
into the complex of life which we refer to 
as society. For example, it considers reli- 
gion, customs, mores, cultures, education, 
the political and economic systems. This 
is quite different than merely talking of 
allies which word connotes purely the mili- 
tary concept. 

METHOD OF ATTAINMENT 


How then can unity of any brand be 
achieved? The superficial kind may be 
found by pressure politics, by expenditures 
of moneys, by cunning international ma- 
neuvering or by fear. If this is the product 
we seek, should we not ask whether it is 
worth the price of time, of money, and of 
energy which go into its making. The deep 
or thorough brand of unity demands a dif- 
ferent approach, coming from the proving 
ground of patience in planning, and what 
is more important still, patience in main- 
tenance and in accomplishment. There is 
no magic, short answer to the attainment 
of this kind of unity. And the results can- 
not be expected in mere months, maybe not 
in years. Perhaps the centuries of the fu- 
ture will be the closest guess that we can 
hazard as needed for the forging of thor- 
ough unity between people and races, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WEST 


The burden is on us of the West—to take 
and then hold the initiative—yes, to hold 
that rudder with firmness as we unfold suc- 
cessive policies in achieving our principal 
aims. Therefore— 

First, there must be a blueprinting of 
principles by us, which means dynamic and 
overt assertion of goals based on the su- 
premacy of the individual. We should re- 
member that this is not just a point of sales- 
manship. This is a strong, unchanging, 
unswerving, and deep-seated concept. The 
individual means the person with body and 
soul, possessing what the state does not pos- 
sess, because the state has no soul. But 
the Communist Party line cuts across na- 
tions. It goes toward groups of people, 
calling them the masses, and as such it does 
have a general and good appeal. This plural 
approach is not at all as powerful as what 
we possess when we recognize and realize 
what our system should and can give to the 
singular individual person in any society, 
east or west, north or south, black or white, 
in any segment of the globe. 

Second, these announced principles must 
not be the pronouncements of a segregated 
category known as the government. The 
strength must come from the underpining, 
from the understanding by the people that 
this is not a superimposed concept, cudgeled 
or forced from above, but rather a sincere 
expression by responsible chosen officials of 
goals that will aid in the achievement of 
material happiness, always in the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual destination, the ulti- 
mate destination of human beings. 

Third, part of this necessary system, or 
shall we say scheme, is to protect this long, 
arduous, and yet very human process when 
we know that international gangsterism is 
today. on the prowl. This demands military 
strength. There is no conflict between the 
long-range prescription for peace and the 
might of arms to protect principle action, 
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REALISM IN OUR METHODS 


How far should we go toward seeking this 
principle of unity? What do we actually 
seek to unite or to unify? Is the policy of 
total unity realistic for a democracy? Is it 
healthy for the continuance of the Christian 
democratic way of life which we speak about 
so frequently? Such fundamental questions 
should be placed under the lens of close and 
critical examination before others say that 
we have a slavish adherence only to words 
and too often, we can be criticized for such, 
If we do not apply certain norms our process 
is challengeable. If unity means, for 
example, coalition, then in the world of the 
moment we should pause before allowing 
ourselves to be drawn into any unqualified 
endorsement of a government that brings 
into a unit and attempts to give a facade 
of strength of Communist and non-Com- 
munist segments working together under the 
guise of the common good. This is like ask- 
ing God Himself to be tolerant of evil to the 
extent that He will walk arm-in-arm with 
the devil down the pathways of time. This 
false coalition concept, therefore, is not the 
unity we seek unless we are reconciled to 
live only for the moment not realizing that 
inevitable and certain doom is in the offing. 
Hence, when contradictory concepts of life 
exist, their mutual incompatability as be- 
tween communism and democracy is not 
erased nor eradicated by merely placing them 
under a canopy of so-called unity. 

To have a oneness that will contain the 
inner cement of binding power, there must 
be at least a similarity, broad or narrow, lib- 
eral or conservative, in the basic philoso- 
phy, in the principles and goals of those who 
seek to weld their efforts for mutual bene- 
fits. Even then, however, our procedures 
must ever be bracketed with the admoni- 
tion of not going too far. In achieving 
unity we may get an academic victory and 
lose more important parts of our demo- 
cratic system. Our strength,’ after all, is in 
our freedom to differ. Our boast is in our 
checks and balances, not only between the 
different parts of government, but between 
rural and urban policies, management, and 
labor, industry and government, and yes, 
again, liberal and conservative. Eliminate 
such differences, and we have the nugget of 
totalitarianism. If every time the legisla- 
tive body turns the rope the executive body 
must hop and skip. If the legislative body 
must sing whenever the executive plays a 
tune, we may have unity, but we do not live 
democracy. 

Why do we tolerate the view that we may 
differ within this country? It is referred to 
an indigenous difference, but we should 
have a unified policy for the outside. This 
is the unification in what is termed our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. Politics do not stop 
at the shorelines of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, nor at the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. Our dealings with foreign nations 
will not benefit if they get the impression 
that we adopt a front of velvet oneness for 
them to hear and to see which they know 
cloaks deep differences about the very prob- 
lems we are discussing with them. If, 
therefore, frankness is paramount, confi- 
dence will be the inevitable byproduct even 
if sincere differences are still present. Here 
then is the key to this concept of unity, sum- 
marized in one single word, “confidence.” 
Chancellor Adenauer of Germany recently ex- 
pressed these aims when he told us that he 
had the answer which he felt would benefit 
other nations. He called it the need for 
constant educational exchange of persons 
between nations to achieve proper under- 
standing between people. Nationalism in 
and’of itself is not wrong. Nationalism can- 
not be drowned in a shallow puddle of words 
like strategy and tactics. Adherence to na- 
tive customs need not impede this element 
of mutual understanding to which Chan- 
cellor Adenauer referred. Well indeed might 
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we translate this into other terms meaning 
again confidence on Christian principles. 
Without this, military might is nil, Without 
this ingredient, economic strength is fragile. 
Without this factor, political leadership is 
just a phrase of two words signifying noth- 
ing. In a word, therefore, to achieve thor- 
ough unity between nations, the answer to- 
day is the same as it was 2,000 years ago, and 
it will be the same 2,000 years hence. It was 
the answer given on that first Christmas 
morning, because we must find and retain 
goodwill between people fof unity between 
nations. 





Joint State-Federal Forest Fire Prevention 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Tyler (Tex.) Telegraph, pub- 
lished in the heavily wooded area of east 
Texas, recently carried an _ editorial 
salute to Smokey, the symbol of the joint 
State-Federal forest fire prevention pro- 
gram. 

This program, so important to Texas 
and the Nation, is proving exceedingly 
effective, as the editorial points out. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Tyler 
Telegraph editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One statistic was released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that every- 
one in the United States, and particularly 
here in the woodlands of east Texas, can take 
pride in. 

The USDA says that there were 18 percent 
fewer forest fires last year than there were 
in 1952, and the lowest number was recorded 
in this Nation in 1953 since the last year of 
wartime restrictions on travel—1946. 

The total for last year was 154,160 fires. 

Most of the credit for this important gain 
in woods fire safety is credited to a cute, 
chubby young fellow in a forest ranger’s 
hat—Smokey Bear. 

Smokey is the familiar symbol of the joint 
State-Federa® forest-fire prevention cam- 
paign started 12 years ago. Smokey started 
out as a poster boy when he was a cub. 

As he has developed through the years, so 
has the prevention program’s use of him. 
This past year saw special licenses issued for 
promotion of Smokey Bear educational toys, 
clothing, and other items, all stressing forest- 
fire prevention. 

The extension of Smokey’s duties has 
proved to be a very valuable addition to the 
campaign, the Department said. 

Before the campaign, in which the State of 
Texas takes an active part, started in 1942, 
the 5-year average for forest fires was 210,000 
a year. The 12-year campaign thus has re- 
sulted in a reduction of almost 30 percent 
in number of fires, based on 1953 figures. 

The 154,160 fires recorded in 1953, however, 
show that there still is plenty of room for 
improvement. Trees are an important 
money crop in the east Texas area as they 
are in many parts of the Nation. Reduc- 
tions in numbers of forest fires and the ex- 
tent of fire damage to our woodlands means 

untold thousands of dollars in potential 
tifaber and pulpwood saved. 
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Here in east Texas, it is good to hear of 
Smokey Bear’s success so far. And when 
everyone familiarizes himself with the 
imaginary little bear’s advice for forest-fire 
prevention and lives up to it, forest fires will 
be of little economic importance. By far the 
largest majority of such fires are man- 
caused. 





Segregation in the Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
John H. Fischer, superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore, delivered on June 
14 an excellent and thoughtful address 
in regard to segregation in the public 
schools, and the steps necessary for ac- 
commodation to the Supreme - Court 
decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorb. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY JOHN H. FiscHEer, SUPERINTENDENT 
or SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MD., TO THE TEACH- 
ERS OF THE BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JUNE 
14, 1954 


My fellow teachers, only the most urgent 
reason could justify calling you to an extra 
meeting in this busy final week of the school 
year. I think you will agree that what brings 
us here today is of the greatest importance. 
What I want to discuss with you is the recent 
action of our board of school commissioners 
eliminating racial segregation in the Balti- 
more public schools at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

It would be better for us to talk about this 
in a conversational fashion, but the size of 
our staff denies us that pleasure here. I have 
no alternate, therefore, but to lay before you 
some of the major implications of this action 
for us as teachers, and to invite you to dis- 
cuss the subject freely among yourselves in 
your respective schools, or with any of us on 
the central staff. 

Without fear and without subterfuge our 
board has met its responsibility. Paraphras- 
ing the words of Robert E. Lee, we cannot 
now do more than our duty, we shall not 
want to do less. 

The cases in which the Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision of May 17 
were before the Court for about 2 years. 
There was much speculation, as you well 
know, upon the probable decision and yet 
it appears extremely doubtful that any stu- 
dent of American history or culture could 
have been truly surprised when the decision 
was finally read. 

What happened in Washington on the 17th 
of May 1954 was not unusual for America, 
The whole course of our history as a nation 
is marked by such actions, actions which 
one by one have destroyed barriers that stood 
between the ordinary man and a richer life, 

Those of you who know well the history 
of democracy will recall how the prophets of 

“doom warned against everyone of these for- 
ward steps. In advance of each one, our 
ancestors were assured by the viewers-with- 
alarm that it would undoubtedly lead to the 
most awful consequences. And each time a 
strengthened people proved them wrong. 

It was so when each shipload of optimists 
set sail for the New World. 
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It was so when we determined to separ 
our colonies from the British crown, ™ 

It was so when property Qualifications 
upon voting were removed. 

It was so when manhood Sufferage w 
adapted, when child labor was outlawea 
when compulsory school attendance wag in. 
stituted, when slavery was abolished. , 

And always there have been the Satisfieg 
sustainers of the status quo. 

In the present instance they are repre 
sented by those of both races who say, “But 
why should be not continue to provide equal 
separate education? After all, have we not 
done quite well under that doctrine?” 

Listen, if you will, to the words of Court: 
@ court frequently divided in its decision, 
but in this one, unanimously decisive: ' 

“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amenq. 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy against Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present Place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 

“Today education is perhaps the Most 
important function of State and local gov- 

ernments. Compulsory school attendance 
laws and the great expenditures for educa. 
tion both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education in our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. 

“Today it is a principal instrument gn 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional training, 
and in helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it is doubt. 
ful that any child may reasonably be ex. 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied’ the 
opportunity of an education. Such an op. 
portunity, where the State has undertaken 
to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. * * * 

“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental ef- 
fect upon the colored children. The impact 
is greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races 
is usually interpreted as denoting the in. 
feriority of the Negro group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a child to 
learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, 
therefore, has a tendency to retard the edu- 
cational and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system. 

“Whatever may have been the extent of 
physchological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. 

“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal 
has no place. Separate educational facili- 
ties are inherently unequal.” 

In an editorial published the day after the 
decision, the New York Times pointed out 
that the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
can be hard masters. What the Times might 
have added is that these are masters of our 
own creation. From our earliest days as & 
nation we have set down from time to time 
in historic documents the high principles 
by which we mean to govern ourselves. 
Often these statements have run ahead of 
our usual behavior but they remain our de- 
liberately established goals and our own 
freely chosen standards. 

It is when we became aware that our daily 
conduct is inconsistent with these state- 
ments of purpose that we begin to rise above 
our past. It is on these occasions that the 
American dream comes more nearly true for 
more Americans. 


In one of these pivotal chapters of Amer!- 
can history we are now privileged to become 
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active participants. To a greater degree than 
most historic events, the abolition of segre- 
gation in public schools will affect the daily 
lives of individuals. Because it has to do 
with long-established patterns of association, 
it will raise questions with emotional over- 
tones. To ignore these aspects of the prob- 
jem would be unwise and irresponsible. 

Being teachers and, therefore, students of 
human behavior, we need to understand 
these things, and, being human, we must 
yiew our own attitudes with as much objec- 
tivity as we can muster. As instructors of 
children and leaders of community thought, 
we must be sensitive to the anxieties which 
exist, and we should prepare ourselves to be 
of the greatest possible assistance in clarify- 
ing misunderstandings and providing reas- 
urance. 
wit me review some of the questions that 
are being asked, and let me give you such 
information as I can bearing upon them. 

1. Will the school system be reorganized to 
integrate all schools? 

The answer to that question is “No.” There 
will be no such reorganization. All of our 
present policies for admitting or transferring 
pupils will remain in full effect, except that 
no child shall be denied entry to any school 
or class because of his race. The designation 
of white and Negro schools will, of course, 
be discontinued, because every school will 
now receive children of both races. But no 
effort will be made deliberately to transfer 
children of either race for the purpose of 
mixing schools. We have had the last of 
placing children anywhere for racial reasons. 
Hereafter every child will be dealt with 
strictly on the basis of his educational re- 
quirements and in terms of his best develop- 
ment. 

The division of colored schools will cease 
to exist, but no one now associated with 
that division will suffer any loss of status 
because of this administrative change. 

2. Will there be a large number of pupil 
transfers in September? 

There should not be. Because of the long- 
standing policy of our board and our city 
government, Negro and white schools in 
Baltimore are operated according to equal 
standards. In the construction of buildings 
and their maintenance, in the professional 
examination of teachers, in the allocation 
of funds for books and supplies there have 
been no racial distinctions. 

It is no secret that we have many crowded 
schools, or that most Baltimore children 
attend school in buildings that are about as 
old as the homes in which they live. But 
this statement applies to children of both 
races, Where a nearby school offers advan- 
tages to any pupil, white or Negro, over the 
school he now attends, and the parent re- 
quests a transfer, the request should be 
granted. But only in rare instances should 
a young child be sent far from his home 
to another school. 


At the secondary or vocational level, dis- 
tance is less important, but in such cases 
& pupil in the middle of a 3-year program 
should be transferred only where it is clearly 
advisable for him to do so. 

8. Will teachers or other staff members 
be discharged as a result of the new policy? 

Again, the answer is “No.” As in the past, 
vacancies which occur in the future will be 
filled with a scrupulous regard for relative 
merit. There will be one eligible list for 
each type of position. Whenever a vacancy 
occurs, 1 of the applicants of the 5 stand- 
ing highest on the list will be selected 
for employment. As in the past the specific 
requirements of the position and the total 
qualifications of each available candidate 
will determine ‘who 1s assigned. Whether 
we are dealing with teaching positions filled 
by transfer or initial placement, or promo- 
tional positions filled by selection by the 
board of superintendents, no one will be dis- 
criminated against because of his race. Nor 
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will his race entitle anyone to preferment 
over another who is better qualified. 

4. Will children be required to attend par- 
ticular schools? 

No, and again I refer to our present policy. 
Baltimore does not insist that any child 
attend the school in whose district he lives. 
Of our 175 school units only about 25 or 30 
which are badly crowded are dcistricted. In 
these cases, children living within a pre- 
scribed area have the right to attend the 
districted school and others are excluded. 
But if a child living in any district wishes to 
attend elsewhere, he may do so if the school 
of his choice is not itself districted and if 
there is a good reason for transferring. 

No secondary school except Garrison Junior 
High School is now districted and every other 
one is accordingly available to any qualified 
student. 

As population changes occur additional 
schools may have to be districted, and if this 
happens, the regular policy will apply. No 
child will be deliberately assigned to any 
school because of his race. 

5. The question perhaps most frequently 
asked is, “Will it work?” 

The only guide we can have for the future 
is our experience of the past. 

At the staff level we have been working for 
many years in groups assembled without re- 
gard to race. In workshops, in committees, 
in staff conferences of all kinds we have 
helped and complemented each other. In 
the Public School Teachers Association, the 
Teachers Union, the Principals Association, 
integration has been the pattern for many 
years. In our staff we know it has worked. 

In many of our schools Negro and white 
pupils have visited each other to exchange 
assembly programs, to engage in debates, to 
discuss common problems. This has worked. 

For several years, the Junior Red Cross has 
conducted summer workshops in which white 
and Negro pupils have worked and played 
side by side with pleasure and profit. This 
has worked. 

Here at Poly, Negro boys were admitted to 
the “A” course in 1952. The faculty and stu- 
dent body decided at the outset that there 
would be in this school only one class of 
boy—the Poly boy. The Negro students, now 
some 40 of them, participate in every phase 
of school life. Has it worked? The first boy 
is scheduled to graduate next June. You 
might ask him or his white classmates who 
refer to him as a “good guy.” 

In our adult-education program for a 
number of years, without headlines or fan- 
fare, Negro and white students have studied 
in the same classes, and within the month, 
in this very building, we have organized an 
adult center in which the faculty and the 
student body both include white and Negro 
members, in about the same proportions as 
our total school population. And this is 
working so well that the viewers-with-alarm 
couldn’t have been more wrong. 

But, some say, what about the parents? 
How will they react? Since 1947, when our 
Coordinating Council of Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganizations was formed, it has been a uni- 
fied group. Established on the basis of coun- 
cilmanic districts, the executive board of the 
council has included every year men and 
women of both races. Has tt worked? The 
record of the council’s acomplishments -is 
proof enough of its success. 


Will it work? Review, if you please, every 
activity of our school system for the past 15 
or more years in which Negro and white chil- 
dren, adult students, or staff members have 
been associated. You will discover that, 
without exception, every one has succeeded. 

In response to such facts as I have given, 
some will say that these experiences have oc- 
curred on too small a scale to be conclusive. 
They may not represent the general reaction. 
Many of us think that, on the contrary, these 
experiences do in truth represent the gen- 
eral reaction of pupils, teachers, and parents, 
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There is abundant evidence that good will 
and good sense are widely distributed among 
our people and that these qualities are char- 
acteristic of both our races. 

To be sure, there are a few white persons 
who see no good in any Negro and a scat- 
tering of Negroes who look with distate or 
distrust on every white person. Such peo- 
ple are a small minority among us. Both 
their number and their influence are happily 
on the decline. I doubt that there are any 
in our teaching staff. Certain it is that such 
people would feel uncomfortable and un- 
welcome in this group. 

Jacques Barzun in his delightful new book, 
God's Country and Mine, says, “The first 
thing that democracy must be ts inclusive.” 
We may add that he who would serve as a 
teacher in a democracy must be broadly in- 
clusive not only in his sympathy but in his 
appreciation of the good in all manner of 
men. 

When our schools face such a mission as 
the one we are now assigned, I value more 
than ever the knowledge that ours is a great 
army of volunteers. Of our own choice we 
have enlisted to serve all our people and the 
cause of education. We are, therefore, en- 
titled to share the quiet pride that only the 
volunteer may feel. 

We are in many ways a fortunate group. 
We teachers enjoy priceless blessings, despite 
whatever problems we face. Ours is a happy 
task for every day we deal with youth and 
growth and enlightenment. All that we do 
is founded upon faith and hope and love. 
The love of truth, the love of learning, the 
love of children, these are great forces with 
which to work. 

There is no doubt that the world could 
be transformed if only their power could be 
fully unleashed. More than most men and 
women, we are in a position to use that 
power. 

Walter Hines Page was thinking in this 
vein a half century ago when at a normal 
school commencement in Athens, Ga., he 
said: 

“It is a shining day in any educated man’s 
growth when he comes to see and to know 
and to feel and freely to admit that it is 
just as important to the world that the child 
of his neighbor should be trained as it is 
that his own child should be. Until a man 
sees this he cannot become a worthy Demo- 
crat nor get a patriotic conception of edu- 
cation; for no man has known the deep 
meaning of democracy or felt either its obli- 
gation or its lift till he has seen this truth 
clearly.” 

There are many reasons why I take pride 
in my 24 years of membership in this staff. 
And the response which so many of you are 
making wholeheartedly and voluntarily to 
the enormous new responsibility now placed 
upon you has added to this sense of great 
privilege which I feel. I know that in many 
faculties plans are being made to receive 
graciously new pupils and staff members of 
the race not now represented in your school. 
By chance on Friday, I saw a copy of a letter 
addressed by the principal of one of our 
schools to his faculty. This happens to be 
@ white school, No. 10-10A, and te principal 
is Mr. James Carroll. But the tone of the 
message so well reflects the spiirt of our en- 
tire system that I want to read it to you and 
with it to conclude my remarks and this 
meeting: 

“It is probable the addition of Negro 
teachers and pupils to this school will be an 
established fact next September. 

“The adjustment problem may well be a 
simple one if you prepare yourself and your 
class for the change. Knowing all of you 
as I do, I am certain the problem will be 
simple with us. 

“For my part, I shall receive every teacher 
and every pupil on terms of perfect equality. 

“I shall give the Negro teacher or the 
Negro child no special favors because of his 
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color, nor shall I withhold any privilege or 
right from him because he is Negro. 

“J shall remember that the same God made 
both of us—that he put my mind inside a 
white skin—that except for the accident of 
birth my mind might well have been covered 
by a colored skin and the mind of my new 
helper or pupil might have been placed in- 
side the white skin. 

“My stepson found the Negro boys who 
fought in Korea beside him to be first-class 
fighting men who neither asked for nor re- 
ceived special favors. He learned that the 
colored skin received enemy bullets with 
the same bravery that the white skin re- 
ceived them. 

“The tax collector accepts (demands) 
money from the colored hand as from the 
white. 

“Segregation in the schools has ended. 
Let us make the transition in this school a 
smooth transition. Let us be proud of our- 
selves next June.” 





More Bucks for the Bang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been pointing out that administra- 
tion budget reductions in military appro- 
priations have been dictated by political 
considerations rather than the require- 
ments for national security. 

Many of us have been pointing out, 
with what has of necessity been too much 
frequency, the fallacy of such slogans as 
“more bang for the buck” and New Look. 

Now we find that the development of 
new weapons, which admittedly give us 
more bang, will also cost many more 
bucks, so that the technological advance- 
ments are a justification for more appro- 
priations rather than an excuse for polit- 
ically inspired cuts. 

No less an authority than Gen. William 
M. Hoge, our commander in Germany, 
has joined the long list of military ex- 
perts who are warning of the dangers of 
the “cheap war” theory. 

General Hoge’s views are reported in 
an article published by the Washington 
Star in its issue of Tuesday, June 22. I 
include relevant portions of this article 
as a part of my remarks: 

More BANG ror TAXPAYER’s DoLLar, BuT— 

(By Norman Lindhurst) 

HEmELBERG.—America’s top military lead- 
ers in Germany believe that the push-button 
era of atomic warfare is going to cost the 
United States taxpayer a lot more—instead 
of less—for defense. 

American generals on this cold war battle- 
front feel that the taxpayers are being mis- 
led on the real implications of the New Look 
in United States national defense. 

It may be that the taxpayer will get “more 
bang for a buck,” say the generals, but in the 
long run he is also going to have to pay many 
more bucks. The officers explain that the 
cut-rate theory of national defense overlooks 
the fact that the Soviets, too, are rushing 
the development of atomic weapons. 

Hence, any atomic war, as the generals 
see it, will be a two-sided atomic display. 
And while the winner probably will be the 

side that produces the most bang, it also 
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probably will be the nation that makes the 
greatest expenditure for military might. 

Such an analysis of why warfare is getting 
more expensive instead of cheaper is being 
advanced openly today in Germany by the 
top military command. The men who must 
exploit the new wonder weapons fear that 
the effectiveness of the new arms may be 
considerably curtailed unless false ideas of 
economy are dispelled at the outset. 

Gen. William M. Hoge, top American officer 
in Germany, said in an on-the-record discus- 
sion recently that “The individual soldier 
today is of greater importance than ever 
before,” he went on. “We keep hearing that 
the new weapons will make it possible for 
us to reduce the size of armies, but there 
is absolutely nothing to prove that this can 
be done in any marked degree.” 

Combat commanders in Germany believe 
further that the administration is going to 
have to live with the old balanced forces 
theory of defense, despite its fiscal unpopu- 
larity. 

. e * . - 


General Hoge not only rules out the pos- 
sibility of substantial reduction in the size 
of the Army, but warns that the training of 
soldiers to handle atomic weapons will be 
far more expensive than schooling for con- 
ventional warfare. 

“The new weapons mean that almost every 
soldier must be a specialist, and it takes 
time and money to train specialists,” the 
general explained. 

The American commanders predict that 
the employment of atomic arms will rocket 
defense costs many ways—as evidenced, for 
one thing, by the experiments the United 
States Army in Europe is carrying out on the 
tactical use of helicopters on a wide scale. 
American tacticians forecast the develop- 
ment of transport helicopters able to move 
troops and supplies into battle rapidly. 

Once the helicopter comes of age, an army 
would need literally thousands of them— 
and that too is going to cost money. Gen- 
eral Hoge, who was a corps commander in 
Korea, remarked, “We accomplished some 
amazing things in Korea with helicopters, 
but what we did there is only the beginning.” 

General Hoge also believes that atomic 
warfare will involve the expenditure of a 
vast amount for the development of new 
equipment not directly related to the wonder 
weapons but necessary to get maximum ef- 
fectiveness from them. He explained: 

“While the more publicized of modern 
weapons developments have been the 280- 
millimeter cannon, the ‘Honest John’ rocket 
and the ‘Corporal’ guided missile, develop- 
ment in virtually all other phases of our 
weapons and equipment has had to keep 
pace with nuclear weapons. 

“It is probable that any atomic war would 
be a two-sided war. We then need the mo- 
bility of the 280-millimeter gun, and our 
ground forces will also need greater mobility, 
greater protection and more devastating 
firepower per man and unit, regardless of 
size.” 

General Hoge said that such equipment 
to supplement atomic weapons is being de- 
veloped, Full-track armored personnel car- 
riers, “virtually immune from ordinary ar- 
tillery fire, will carry armored infantrymen 
into combat. Infantry divisions are getting 
the equivalent of two battalions of medium 
tanks, and new communications equip- 
ment—lighter, more versatile and effective 
over much longer ranges—is on the way. 

“We must give much thought and plan- 
ning to a system of logistics which is flexible 
and fast, capable of operating in a two-sided 
atomic fight,” the general observed. 

“Our combat transportation systems with 
their loads of supplies must fall into the 
pattern that a rapid, highly mobile war will 
dictate. It is precisely for this reason that 
we have proceeded so rapidly in the develop- 
ment of helicopter and Army light aviation. 
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“Army aerial supply in its moder 
capable of prodigious feats. With a» new 
type of parabolic parachute, we are now 
able to drop heavy equipment and ZaSoline 
We are even able to drop 105-millimeter 
artillery pieces. All this is part of the Dat. 
tern and a part of the team which incluge, 
nuclear weapons.” 

Nuclear weapons, conclude the top Officers 
here, breed not only more nuclear weapons 
but a host of new nonnuclear weapons pp. 
sides—for which the taxpayer wil] have to 
foot the bill. 


nity ts 





Use of Postage-Free Franking Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoria] 
entitled “Congressman Sam _ Really 
Yorty Be Ashamed,” published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on Saturday, 
June 5, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN SaM REALLY Yorty Be AsHamep 


Congressman SaMvuEL W. Yorty, Democrat, 
California, must have figured he had a dandy 
when he sent out under his postage-free 
franking privilege 4,108,500 copies of a speech 
he made in the House. 

The Republican congressional campaign 
committee in Washington was not slow to 
point out that the mailing broke all records 
for size, and that at a cost of 2.9 cents a4 
letter, the cost to taxpayers was $119,146.50. 

Further computations, by us, disclose that 
the taxpayers shelled out $94.86 plus per word 
for the 1,256-word speech entitled: “Let's 
Build a Better America.” 

No one, certainly, can take issue with the 
title—we're all for building a better America, 
But whether Mr. Yorty’s deathless prose was 
worth $94.86 plus per word is another matter, 

We go right along the line with the Cali- 
fornia Congressman when he says: “Cer- 
tainly we know we must preserve for our 
children the freedom and liberty which was 
won and preserved for us by former genera- 
tions of Americans”—but it has a strangely 
familiar sound, and besides, it cost the tax- 
payers $2,371.50 plus. 

The Congressman’'s statement: “History 
teaches that only the strong and the brave 
can remain free,” is patently true, and would 
be cheap enough at $1,138.32 plus if it hadn't 
been said so many times before. 

The statement: “We are a comparatively 
new nation—still less than 200 years old” 
(also at $1,138.32 plus) is not exactly star- 
tling news, nor is the fact that “Wherever 
we look, opportunity challenges our imagi- 
nation”—/(cost to taxpayers $664.02 plus). 

The line: “We truly have nothing to fear 
but fear itself” has a familiar ring, but it’s 
probably a bargan at $853.74 plus. 

Who can argue against such pious thoughts 
as these : “Education is the very foundation 
of democracy. * * * We need areal highway- 
construction program. * * * We need hos- 
pitals, * * * Many of our people need im- 
proved diets. * * * Old age is still a hazard 
to too many of our people. * * * We_need 
to fully develop and preserve our natural 
resources, * * * et cetera, * * * et cetera, 
* * *-et cetera.” 
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congressman YortTy blames the Republi- 
for the large mailing of his speech—he 
nadn’t intended to do so in such a grand 
manner until “the Republicans sent smear 
material through the mails.” 
quite incidental, naturally, is the fact that 
mr. YortY is running for the Senate. 





The Cotton Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from today’s Wall Street Journal en- 
tiled “Cotton Turnabout,” written by 
Charles N. Stabler, staff reporter of the 
Wall Street Journal. It contains some 
very interesting statements with refer- 
ence to the cotton situation and the 
prospective dwindling of the surplus, in 
contrast with some of the other sur- 


Juses. 

: There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Corron TURNABOUT—HouceE Surpius or Fiore 
Now Promises To Drop—Use May Top 
OurpuT—Exports, Unirep States Con- 
sUMPTION Are Expecren ‘To IncreaseE—Con- 
TroLs Cut THE Crop—But Curss May Bre 
STIFFENED 


(By Charles N. Stabler) 


DatLas.—Memo to Federal price pronpers: 
Does coping with those growing heaps of sur- 
plus commodities get you weary and sick of 
trying? Then maybe you can refresh your- 
self with a glance at the changing cotton 
outlook. 

In pleasant contrast to forecasts of new 
additions to. Government hoards of wheat, 
corn, and other crops, cotton men now see 
no new surplus of the fluffy white fiber aris- 
ing from production in this calendar year. 
There are even clear indications that 1954 
production may be less than demand in the 
year ahead, thus actually lowering stocks 
left over from previous years. This pile is 
now enough to keep United States cotton 
mills running for a solid year. 

The prospect of a halt in the cotton pileup, 
however, apparently hasn’t shaken Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson’s resolve to order a 
further cutback in cotton plantings next 
year. Aiming to whittle the surplus stocks 
more sharply, his aides are now thinking of 
8 13 percent acreage trimming for 1955, 
though they may later decide to soften that 
cut. And Congress will certainly try to Jack 
up the acreage if Mr. Benson doesn’t. 


SLIMMEST HARVEST SINCE 1950? 


It's still early to forecast the coming crop, 
of course; the Agriculture Department won't 
total up planted acreage until next month 
and the first official production forecast isn’t 
due until August. 

But, while recognizing the imponderables 
of weather, weeds, and boll weevils, many 
cotton men now make this prediction: Due 
largely to Federal acreage restrictions, 1954 
production should be between 12 million 
and 12.8 million 600-pound bales. That 
would be sharply under the 16.4 million 
bales of the unrestricted 1953 crop and it 
would be the slimmest harvest since 1950. 

These forecasts, of course, could turn out 
on the low side. They assume that this 
year’s yield per acre will be somewhere near 
the average of the past 6 years. But if the 
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weatherman continues to smile on cotton 
fields, some commodity men say, per-acre 
yields could break last year’s record, and 
the 1954 harvest. might go as high as 13.5 
million bales. 


STILL BELOW CONSUMPTION 


But even that would be below expected 
toal home and export consumption, now 
turning upward after a decline of several 
years. Several cotton experts, like Lamar 
Fleming, chairman of the board of Houston's 
huge Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton deal- 
ers and processors, have predicted domestic 
and foreign consumption of United States 
cotton in the marketing year starting in Au- 
gust, will hit 14 million bales. The com- 
parable figure during the current market- 
ing year, ending August 1, is expected to be 
12.2 million bales, according to the Agri- 
culture Department. 

“There’s no question but what consump- 
tion will have to bounce back,” predicts the 
economist for a large cotton-trade associa- 
tion. “The only question is how far we'll 
bounce.” He also is betting on 14 million 
bales, or more. 

The biggest part of the consumption gain 
is expected to come from expanded exports. 
Mr. Pleming figures foreign countries will 
provide a market for 5 million bales in the 
coming crop year, compared to this season’s 
expected 3.6 million. He allows for normal 
domestic consumption of 9 million bales, up 
from anticipated subnormal 8.6 million this 
season; Some other cotton men split the 14 
million into 4.5 million for exports, 9.5 mil- 
lion for domestic use. 

EXPORT SPURS 

The flow of fiber overseas is expected to be 
pushed by rising cotton consumption abroad 
and dwindling foreign supplies—prods that 
have already made themselves felt. Ship- 
ments since last August 1 are now unoffi- 
cially reckoned at 3.5 million bales, 20 per- 
cent more than a year earlier. After lagging 
behind a year ago from August through Jan- 
uary, exports have outrun the 1953 pace 
each month since January. 

But domestic consumption of about 7.3 
million bales, from August through May, 
has been lagging some 10 percent behind a 
year ago. 

Already on hand at the start of the com- 
ing market year will be the largest carryover 
since 1945—some 9.5 million to 9.8 million 
bales left over from the big 1953 crop and 
earlier ones. Most of this cotton is Gov- 
ernment controlled. It was purchased or 
taken as security for loans to farmers in 
order to support an unnaturally high price. 
If the majority's 1954 forecasts prove even 
roughly accurate, this stock—and therefore 
the taxpayers’ stake in the surplus—will be 
substantially reduced. 

A $3-BILLION HARVEST 

The health of the cotton crop is of con- 
siderable importance to farmers in the tier 
of 16 States across the Southern United 
States, where some 40 percent of the world’s 
cotton is produced. Last year’s crop was 
worth $3 billion to farmers in this area, the 
Department of Agriculture figures. Indi- 
rectly, of course, the state of the cotton crop 
is important to users of everything from 
fire hose and Band-aids to white shirts. 





New Monroe Doctrine Against Infiltration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Monroe enunciated his famous 
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doctrine, he could scarcely have imag- 
ined that it would have new relevance 
almost six generations later. Yet the 
fact is that the kind of colonization by 
European powers upon the North and 
South American Continents against 
which President Monroe warned has 
come into existence on a scale no less im- 
portant than the type which disturbed 
him in the early 1800’s. If anything, the 
penetration of the Communist approach 
to life is even more distressing, because 
its intangibility makes it difficult to dis- 
cover and even more difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Nevertheless, the nations of the New 
World have an obligation to their past 
and to their future to label this hemi- 
sphere as off limits for the Soviet colo- 
nizers, propagandists, aggressors, and 
infiltrators. We want no part of the 
Communist ideology in the New World 
which was established in the spirit of 
free speech, the rejection of star-cham- 
ber proceedings, the insistence upon the 
right of habeas corpus, and the tradi- 
tions of the Bible. 

If any of our neighbors in Central or 
South America are seriously toying with 
communism, this is the time for all of 
us to make clear that the Western Hemi- 
sphere will not sit quietly by to suffer 
the fate of central Europe, 





Where Is the Initiative? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN FRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for June 25, without 
comment other than to invite attention 
to the final sentence: 

Where Is THat INITIATIVE? 


If there is one thing that this adminis- 
tration has hitherto prided itself upon, it 
is the retention of the initiative in foreign 
affairs. At one time every speech by either 
a Cabinet member or a Republican bigwig 
had such a claim somewhere in it. The 
claim had indeed become a kind of ritual. 
However, there has been such a setback to 
American initiative in the world at large— 
save, perhaps, for sundry undercover opera- 
tions by the CIA—that we doubt whether 
there will be any more pointing with pride 
for a while. Of course, there is July 4 
just ahead. But the red faces hereabouts 
and the freely expressed chagrin whenever 
somebody else carries the ball and gets huge 
American headlines for so doing are too ob- 
vious to be ignored. There will be few 
straight faces left in any audience which 
hears a return to the old ritual about the 
magnificent way in which the Eisenhower 
administration has retained the initiative in 
the world. 

The decline in the American Initiative 
started after Secretary Dulles came back 
from the Berlin conference which ended 
February 15. Evidently the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee censured him severely. 
So mortified was Mr. Dulles that, according 
to Doris Fleeson, tears came into his eyes. 
There were those who insisted that he there- 
upon decided to disregard his domestic base 
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and to conduct his diplomacy with more 
independence. Just the contrary turned out 
to be true. He went to the Geneva Confer- 
ence with hardly a word in his system, let 
alone initiative. 

So the Geneva Conference—and the move- 
ment of great affairs among nations—has 
been in progress with Uncle Sam almost on 
the sidelines. The defeat of our initiative 
has become almost a rout. 





A Day to Remember 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
written by Walter Winchell, which may 
well become an American classic. It is 
entitled “A Day to Remember.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WALTER WINCHELL oF NEw YORK 
A DAY TO REMEMBER 


This is a world of intense anxieties and 
profound tensions. Consequently, paying 
homage to the supreme fortitude and bright 
glory represented by Memorial Day seems 
almost an ironic absurdity. When some na- 
tions have the unlimited capacity to destroy 
and the uncontrollable ambition to con- 
quer—solemn tributes to those who volun- 
teered the last full measure of devotion for 
peace—suggest a taunt rather than a hope. 
Nevertheless, this enduring reverence for our 
honored warriors is one of the Nation’s most 
compelling attributes. This national salute 
has an inspiring musical quality—like the 
sound of muffied drumbeats. The fearful 
vision of a world in ruins is mercifully super- 
seded by the towering faith and valor of 
Americans whose sacrifices have been shaped 
in the image of a great democracy. 


The meanings of our memorial are subtle 
and manifest as well as personal and na- 
tional. They are represented by a country’s 
vast natural resources and potential power. 
A lavishly endowed Nation washed by oceans 
and warmed by faith. They are exemplified 
by the grandeur of our historical accomplish- 
in vigor and vision of pioneers. 
They are illustrated by constitutional privi- 
leges, wheat-laden fields, or Broadway’s glit- 
tering canyon. They are personified by the 
serene dignity of children reciting the pledge 
of allegiance. They are everlastingly sym- 
bolized by extraordinary deeds of little- 
known Americans. It is a day to remember 
that freedom has never been gained without 
sacrifice nor preserved without courage. 


This is a time to rededicate ourselves to 
the knowledge that this Nation represents 
@ true miracle. It was fused by the common 
determination for liberty and united by the 
invincible partnership of hope and valor. 
Many Americans endured incredible hard- 
ships while being sustained by idealism. 
The aspirations of the Mayflower compact, 
the challenging concepts of the Declaration 
of Independence, the brilliance of the Bill 
of Rights—encompass a proud tradition mo- 
tivated by respect for human dignity. 

The tyrants arrive and depart—and return 
again. There are times when it seems easier 
to succumb to cynicism than cling to hope. 
However, there is firmer logic and security 
in constantly renewing our pledge to the 
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aspirations of those who served as a national 
shield—and strive to measure our devotion 
by the extent of their allegiance. Every 
schoolchild knows of the immense contri- 
butions by the minutemen. Of equal im- 
portance and validity is being aware of what 
they relinquished. Some were wealthy who 
surrendered material abundance for the bur- 
dens of arduous duties. Many exchanged 
personal security for bitter peril. They 
traded the serenity of farms for the pitiless 
torture of battlefields. They sacrificed al- 
most everything for a hope. But they never 
surrendered their conscience. 

This is a time to remember that progress 
rarely flourishes in the sun. It survives and 
surmounts recurring storms. Our pioneers 
subdued a wilderness and carved a civiliza- 
tion while men of little faith contended it 
could not endure. The war of independence 
lacked the unanimous support of colonists. 
The Constitution motivated a turbulent 
public controversy. There are compromises 
in the Declaration of Independence. And 
there are many in the world today who de- 
ride the Ten Commandments. 

Progress has been achieved, despite the 
fearful and the vicious. And despite natural 
catastrophes and widespread indifference. 
Occasionally,- advances are the result of 
gradual education. More often it is the con- 
sequence’ of a bitter victory. Tragically, the 
milestones of decency are tombstones of 
gallant fighters. 

Peace is a word which exists in all lan- 
guages. Peace, unfortunately, is presently 
almost nonexistent in every nation. If the 
future is the lengthened shadow of the 
past—then past agonies have ominous 
echoes. It seems almost a thousand years 
ago that this Nation was engaged in a tor- 
tuous struggle with the Axis. In retrospect, 
Hitler and Mussolini almost take on the 
aspects of fictional characters. About 13 
years have passed since the fateful Pearl 
Harbor attack—without 24 hours of global 
peace. China, Greece, Malaya, and Korea 
have been ravaged by war. Today it is Indo- 
china. A former ally is now our foremost 
enemy. Some of our foes have become 
friends we cannot trust. Communism has 
gained a beachhead in this hemisphere. The 
strongest allies are having difficulty main- 
taining friendship. Diplomacy has become 
an interminable battle of propagandists. 
Nations have forgotten that there cannot be 
justice without respect, progress without 
friendship, and amity without unity. 


There are, of course, still appeasers among 
us who foolishly propose to rescue liberty by 
offering concessions to its foes. Their quest 
for peace means surrender to threats. And 
there are men of despair who limit the ca- 
pacity for human ‘cooperation—since their 
minds are bounded by ancient tribal fron- 
tiers. Obviously, our warriors failed to gain 
the ultimate triumph: Universal peace. 
But the measure of their victory is the en- 
during strength of our liberty. 

The titanic monuments tyrants erect to 
themselves inevitably survive their tyranny. 
But a democracy’s. most impressive monu- 
ments are carved in fiesh and blood. The 
freedom in the heart of a child is more per- 
manent than all of Stalin’s statues. 

This is a time for Washington to remem- 
ber that the fury of its political conflict is 
not as meaningful as the thunder of the in- 
ternational crisis. Radioactive dust is 
mightier than political mud. And far more 

. This is the age of the hy- 
drogen bomb with its seemingly irresistible 
power. Its overwhelming destructive force 
is beyond the power of words or the calcu- 
lations of statistics. Words do not breathe 
and statistics do not bleed. Russia has en- 
slaved one-fourth of the world and one- 
third of its population. What this means in 
terms of terror and plunder, what this means 
in terms of men, women, and children—can- 
not be conveyed by a television camera or 
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ae by the most astute cross-examing. 
The final cries of American htin 

have always been protests nontees pi 
Weapons become obsolete and maps no 
changed. But the principles involved re. 
main constant: The issue between treeqo 
and despotism was as clear at Bunker yj); 
as it was in Korea. Courage is now as ese 
sential to national survival as it was at Valley 
Forge. The faith of America is beyond the 
ravages of time. It is the source of oyr na- 
tional legacy and the mainspring of our na. 
tional life. It goes from one generation to 
another and from heart to heart. Freedom 
cannot be measured in days or years, The 
spirit has no calendar and the soul cannot 
tell time. The fight against Benedict Arnolds 
continues. Sacrifices of Yankee Doodlers jp 
the 18th century made possible Privileges 
Americans defended in the 20th. The roaq 
from Concord extends into every Main 
Street. This is a day to remember America’s 
torchbearers who light the way—and warm 
our hearts. 





Anti-Intellectual Fever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
highly responsible and _ conservative 
newspaper, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, published on June 9 a very 
interesting editorial commenting on cer- 
tain aspects of our immigration law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled ““Anti-Intellectual Fever,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

ANTI-INTELLECTUAL FEVER 

Anti-intellectualism has not yet become a 
familiar word in a world which thinks and 
talks too much in terms of “isms.” Yet it 
represents a fairly familiar state of mind. 
Many people are suspicious of brains and 
res¢ntful toward those who use them. They 
call thinking persons by names which are 
not intended as compliments, such as “high- 
brow,” “long-hair,” or “egghead.” 

This is a symptom of anti-intellectual 
fever, a disease particularly prevalent in the 
United States, according to a professor of the 
University of California who addressed the 
International Congress of Psychologists in 
Montreal on Monday. Dr. Edward C. Tolman 
went out of his way to thank Canada for 
offering hospitality to the attending scien- 
tists, and confessed himself “shocked that 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act has 
made the holding of such international sci- 
entific congresses almost impossible in the 
United States.” 

The act, together with the anti-intellectual 
attitude of many Americans, sets up a screen, 
if not an iron curtain, to keep out thinkers 
whose cerebrations may be tainted with com- 
munism and other dangerous doctrines. But 
the psychologists meeting in Montreal come 
from 35 countries, and 11 are from the Soviet 
Union. 

By a terrific effort in toleration and in- 
terpretations of the law a Russian chess 
team will be allowed to enter New York on 
Thursday, with the best Soviet player mys- 
teriously missing. It has never been settled, 
however, whether the chess type of intel- 
lectualism is dangerous. 
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Let Atom Splitters Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Let Atom Splitters Alone,” 
condemning the proposed Atomic Energy 
Commission contract for a steam plant, 
appearing in the Memphis (Tenn.) 
press-Scimitar of June 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Let Atom SPLITTERS ALONE 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric 
power generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by 
the fall of 1957, existing commitments of 
the TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

This, he went on, “would release the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity to 
meet increased load requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appropria- 
tion funds from the Treasury to finance addi- 
tional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal; but we could see it might be a rea- 
sonable way to meet increasing TVA power 
needs, 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set in motion by a 
presidential order, @ scheme which some 
persons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal, But, in fact, it 
does nothing of the sort. What this order 
does is endanger our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise, 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc.,.and the South- 
ern Co. for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts of 
power to be pumped into the TVA grid at 
Memphis. The new plant of the two private 
utilities is to be built on made land in West 
Memphis, Ark., an area once inundated by 
8 great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract. 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis, 
The closest AEC facilities are .at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic plant is served by 
both a private power company and the TVA. 
Thomas Murray, the AEC Commissioner 
chiefly responsible for the fact that a pri- 
vate company is serving AEC with power at 
Paducah, is one of those who opposes the 
contract the President has ordered. He told 
the joint congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that through the contract the AEC 
is being used as a vehicle to supply expand- 
ing power needs of the Memphis area. He 
said he could not see how this contract is in 
the interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
hew power it is to buy is not intended to 
reduce TVA’s commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray’s testimony, 
AEC is being used as a power broker for TVA. 
And this over the opposition of a majority 
of the AEC Board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important pur- 
pose—important to this country and to all 
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the free world. It was created to produce 
atomic (and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we 
believe the President—as Commander in 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to nego- 
tiate and sign the contract with the private 
companies to furnish TVA with electricity. 

President Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority, should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, 
or not at all. 

If other agencies need power, let them get 
it through some other means than the AEC. 
Let TVA provide its own power. 

Let the atom splitters go right on split- 
ting atoms; keep them out of controversities 
where they have no business, 





Are Railroads Essential to National 
Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Madam President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Durr], I aks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of the remarks of 
Mr. James M. Symes recently made in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at a dinner honoring 
Mr. Walter S. Franklin, who recently 
retired as president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., and Mr. James M. Symes, 
who has succeeded Mr. Franklin. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ARE RalLRoaDs ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE? 


(Address of J. M. Symes, president, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., at dinner in Phila- 
delphia, June 23, 1954) 


It is only natural that I would feel highly 
flattered tonight—as I am sure does Mr. 
Franklin—when such a distinguished group 
of the country’s leaders—from all over the 
area served by our railroad, and even beyond 
that, turn out to honor the outgoing and 
the incoming president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Of course, I feel highly honored in having 
the good fortune to have been selected by 
our board of directors to succeed Mr. Frank- 
lin. The principal reason for my having 
been eligible for that selection is because of 
the wonderful support and cooperation I 
have received from the directors, officers, and 
employees of the railroad I am associated 
with in the various undertakings that have 
been assigned me over the years, plus similar 
support and cooperation from my many 
friends and business associates throughout 
the entire area served by our railroad. For 
that I am sincerely grateful. I can only hope 
that I will be able to carry on in my new 
assignment as did my 12 distinguished 
predecessors, 2 of whom are here tonight, Mr. 
Martin W. Clement and, of course, Mr. Wal- 
ter 8. Franklin. 

IT am also extremely happy to start tackling 
the challenges that always accompany an ap- 
pointment of this kind, I am going to talk 
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this evening, and briefly, about a subject 
that not only confronts the railroad indus- 
try, but, of more importance, our country as 
@ whole. 

The subject of my discussion will be Are 
Railroads Essential to National Defense? 
That seems like a perfectly silly question be- 
cause I am sure the answer is perfectly ob- 
vious to nearly everyone. But sometimes it 
takes silly questions to create constructive 
thinking and arouse action. Before discuss- 
ing the matter of national defense, I have 
one observation to make. Nearly everyone 
gathered in this room tonight is a railroader. 
Aside from your own specific job, I think you 
will agree with me that you know more 
about railroading than any other business. 
That is only natural, If you did not actually 
work for a railroad as a youngster, you would 
watch the trains go by; you would steal a 
ride on them; you would be a passenger. So 
you were a part of the railroad and it has 
been part of your daily life. Because of this, 
you know an awful lot about us. You know 
what makes railroading click, at least you 
have some very definite ideas on the subject. 
But too many times we know so much about 
certain matters that we defer doing anything 
about them, and that is one of the troubles 
of our industry today. The public knows too 
much about the physical aspects of railroad- 
ing and, because of this, take it for granted 
that the railroads will take care of the eco- 
nomic aspects themselves. But we can’t en- 
tirely take care of ourselves and, again, one 
of the principal reasons is because you know 
too much about us. So, one of our principal 
objectives is to see that America’s business 
leaders not only know what makes the rail- 
roads click but, of more importance, what 
actually causes the click, so that there will 
be a fully informed public opinion regard- 
ing it. . 

Now as to national defense: Ever since 
World War II the inrportance of defense has 
quite properly been a major consideration in 
this country. We did not come, out of a 
wartime economy into a peacetime economy. 
We have an intermediate stage to contend 
with—a defense economy. Defense, as we 
know it, involves two very important con- 
siderations. Of first importance—defense is 
to prevent war, and, of second importance—~ 
to insure full protection in the event it is 
not prevented. So there have been many 
kinds of defense arrdhgements set up in thig 
country—to insure an adequate protection 
for our people in the event of war—and, on 
the whole, I think we will agree a mighty 
good job has been done, particularly as it 
pertains to actual production and planning 
for quick production if and when needed, 
But I sometimes wonder if sufficient con- 
sideration has been given to the importance 
of transportation in the overall picture? 
Defense production is absolutely worthless 
unless the output can be transported to the 
point needed. So it would seem that one of 
the cardinal principles of a sound defense 
program would be promotion and encourage- 
ment of a peacetime transportation system 
in our economy that protects to the fullest 
defense and wartime requirements. 

I know that would be the business-like 
solution to a problem of that kind. But it 
sometimes seems that just the opposite is 
being done—and here is why I am of that 
opinion. 

Most of us here tonight are familiar with 
the events of World War L. All of us are 
familiar with the events of World War IL 
During World War I the railroads were about 
the only transportation agency we had—and 
they were required to perform practically 
all of the service to meet civilian and war- 
time requirements. Following World War 
I—through the twenties and thirties—other 
forms of transportation moved into the field 
in a big way, and I am sure we find no fault 
with that. So when World War II started 
we had four major methods of transportation 
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in this country—railway—airway—highway 
and waterway. But what happened to these 
several methods of transport? It did not 
take long to find out that the railroads were 
still the backbone of defense transportation. 
Within a relatively short time they were 
called upon to perform over 90 percent of 
the war transportation service—and, in ad- 
dition, take care of essential civilian require- 
ments. Why were the railroads called upon 
to perform this transportation miracle? Be- 
cause the inherent wartime weakness of 
other peacetime transport agencies showed 
up rather quickly under wartime demands. 
The railroads could provide more transporta- 
tion and a flexible transportation, with less 
manpower and with less strategic materials, 
than most other methods. 

You could properly ask—how did the rail- 
roads provide facilities and equipment to do 
this? As I have said, prior to World War 
I the railroads handled practically all the 
transportation in this country. So, with the 
natural elimination of peacetime transporta- 
tion requirements during that war, there was 
excess plant and equipment that automati- 
cally became available for wartime use. 
Prior to World War II, due to the depression 
traffic volume of the thirties, plus the idling 
of considerable plant and equipment because 
of other competition coming into the field, 
the railroads actually had a lot of excess 
plant and equipment that could be mobilized 
quickly to meet wartime demands. In 
short—because the railroads had formerly 
played such a prominent part in the overall 
transportation demands of the country, there 
was a large cushion of facilities between 
peacetime and wartime requirements to 
throw against wartime transport needs. 

But do we have that same situation now? 
I don’t think we have. It is only natural 
that total transportation demands are con- 
stantly growing as population and standards 
of living increase. But the railroads have 
not been participating adequately in that 
transportation growth. They are actually 
sharing in less and less of it. I think it is 
self-evident that from what happened dur- 
ing World War Il—when the railroads were 
ealled upon to provide a standby service 
for other transport agencies—that they 
would be called upon again and for the same 
reasons if another emergency should exist. 
But as I have stated, with the continuing 
transportation growth of the country and the 
railroads not participating adequately there- 
in, that a cushion of capacity between a 
peace and wartime economy, so prevalent 
during World Wars I and II, quite naturally 
will not be there, certainly not to the extent 
it was during other wars. So that raises a 
very serious question— should there be a 
“moth balling” of transportation during 
peacetinte to insure adequate transportation 
during wartime—and, if so, who should pay 
for it? Or conversely—if my premise is cor- 
rect, and I think it is, does it seem logical 
that Government should subsidize during 
peacetime certain segments of transport that 
cannot meet emergency conditions, and at 
the expense of weakening a transport agency 
that is absolutely essential to emergency 
requirements? Or, would it be better to 
foster and encourage peacetime use of the 
transport agency so essential to emergency 
requirements? I don't think anyone should 
now rightfully expect the railroads to pro- 
vide nonused standby facilities for emer- 
gency use. To do so would involve a pric- 
ing structure so high that we could not hope 
to maintain a competitive position with our 
subsidized competitors, 

You might think, from what I have said, 
that I am advocating peacetime subsidy for 
the railroad industry. I hope I have not 
left that impression. Instead of that, I am 
advocating removal of the artificial barriers 
that prevent the normal full-scale peacetime 
use of the industry—and about all that is 


mecessary to bring that about is enforcement 
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of the national transportation policy de- 
clared by Congress in 1940. It is so simple, 
short, and understandable that I am going 
to take about 1 minute to read it to you: 

“It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discriminations, un- 
due preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices; to coop- 
erate with the several States and the duly 
authorized officials thereof; and to encourage 
fair wages and equitable working condi- 
tions—all to the end of developing, coordina- 
ting, and preserving a national transporta- 
tion system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. All of the provisions of this act 
shall be administered and enforced with a 
view to carrying out the above declaration 
of policy.” 

The transportation policy I have just 
quoted could be stated in these few words— 
fair treatment to all—and favors to none. 
That is all we ask of Government—that the 
legislators and the administrative agencies 
actually carry out the promise Congress so 
eloquently enunciated in 1940, and has so 
negligently avoided ever since. 


I shall cite just a few examples of where 
we could well have heeded that policy. The 
St. Lawrence seaway has been authorized, 
primarily as a defense measure. It will soon 
become a reality and I don’t like to “cry 
over spilled milk.” But its construction was 
largely advocated as a defense measure—and 
quite naturally defense does have political 
appeal—even though that is not my purpose 
in discussing it tonight. But let’s examine 
the total effect on our future from a defense 
standpoint. Naturally, this subsidized 
competitive transportation route that offers 
something below cost to the user will de- 
prive the railroads of tonnage they have 
been built to handle—and quite naturally 
as railroad tonnages diminish, so will the 
railroad plant and equipment. The St. Law- 
rence seaway cannot operate the year round 
because of weather conditions. It could be 
a sitting duck for attack in the event of war. 
Actually what is being done is—to substitute 
an infiexible method of transport that can- 
not be mobilized where needed and cannot be 
used the year round—for a flexible method 
that can be mobilized where needed and 
used 365 days in the year. If and when 
such an emergency does arise, it might be 
found—and perhaps too late—that real de- 
fense transportation has been substantially 
weakened by the substitution of an artificial 
one. Don’t you agree that the declared 
transportation policy of our Congress should 
have been given due weight in consideration 
of this project. But I wonder if it was? 


Another threat involves two of our great 
natural resources—the coal and railroad in- 
dustries. The dumping of import residual 
oil into this country is displacing production 
and transportation of millions of tons of coal. 
It also almost guarantees oil shortages and 
gasoline rationing in the event of submarine 
warfare. In ‘the event of war we all know 
from past experience that more coal, and the 
transportation of it, will be urgently needed. 
But, again, can the railroad industry or the 
coal industry—both operating within the 
framework of our free enterprise system—be 
expected to provide facilities and equipment 
for this standby service for emergency use? 


__I think what is being done here should like-_ 
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wise be examined in light of our transp,;. 
tation policy. a 

You would naturally expect that a de. 
clared transportation policy of Congress 
would have some effect on regulatory proce 
esses under which transport agencies are Te. 
quired to operate, but certainly litte or 
nothing has been done to actually strengthen 
transport through regulatory procedures 
The Interstate Commerce Act was enacteg 
into law 68 years ago and we have been work. 
ing under it ever since. At that time the 
railroads had developed into a huge trans. 
portation plant—and were enjoying almost 
a complete monopoly in that field. No other 
agency could hope to compete with their 
service or their pricing of the service. sg to 
correct the abuses that were creeping into 
this industry, as result of monopoly, and 
properly so, this Interstate Commerce Act 
was enacted into law—and we have been 
working under it with but too few amend. 
ments ever since. 


But conditions have completely changed, 
With the advent of automotive, air, ang 
water transportation, the railroads were cop. 
fronted with competition for practically 
every passenger and pound of freight they 
carried. The monopoly of the railroad in. 
dustry was over. The concept of the Inter. 
state Commerce Act was to protect the public 
interest under conditions then existing. Be. 
cause of the change in conditions, without 
adequate changes in regulation, we now find 
the procedures and administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Act actually retarding 
the industry, and at the same time not fully 
protecting the public interest. When an in- 
dustry that is in position to provide mass 
transportation of people and goods at a 
lower full cost than any other transportation 
agency can ever hope to attain, and notwith. 
standing this economic advantage is losing 
its position in the transportation field, it 
certainly is in the public interest to change 
this trend. 

So again we find that where you would 
naturally expect to see the beginning of 
carrying out the declared national transpor- 
tation policy of Congress (through changed 
regulatory procedures) that practically noth- 
ing has been done about it in 14 years. Don't 
you think Congress should properly say to 
agencies of Government dealing with trans- 
portation: “Here is what we want done; it is 
up to you to see that it is done. If you can't 
do it under the act as now written, come in 
here with the necessary amendments s0 that 
it can be done.” I am sure that is the way 
business would handle a problem of that 
kind. I hope I am not misunderstood—that 
I am criticizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I happen to know most of the 
members of that Commission. They are an 
intelligent group of men and are dedicated 
to their public duties, and of necessity must 
work extremely hard and under very trying 
conditions. But they are hampered by exist- 
ing rules and by some of the things that have 
been done in past years. So I am not criti- 
cizing the Commission. I am advocating 
that the Interstate Commerce Act be amend- 
ed to meet present-day conditions—and in 
that way I am sure the duties of the Com- 
missioners will be somewhat simplified. 


I will endeavor to say in just a few words 
what has already taken most of my time 
this evening. We all agree that America’s 
program to develop a defensive strength, 50 
great that no aggressor dare challenge us, 
is a sound one. Transportation is vitally 
essential to this program—and should not 
be overlooked. The railroads have demon- 
strated that they are the only dependable 
overland transportation in case of war and 
only 10 years ago demonstrated this essen- 
tiality by moving over nine-tenths of all 
military materials and personnel. They can- 
not maintain their ability to reproduce that 
great task if much of the normal trafic 
is diverted to subsidized competition ia 
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time. We are not seeking rail subsidy 
in peacetime to protect defense require- 
ments. In lieu of that, we are asking for the 
opportunity to maintain our strength in both 
a peace and wartime economy. It can be 
done by enforcement of the transportation 
licy of the Congress of the United States— 
and it is important that transport be reex- 
amined quickly so that all of the many rami- 
fcations involved will be given appropriate 
consideration. 

I suppose, by saying that, I may be accused 
of being @ pessimist insofar as the future of 
the railroads is concerned. But actually the 
opposite is true. I am a real optimist for the 
future of the railroad industry in this 
country. We have not had a truly normal 
situation in our country for a good many 
ears. I am hopeful that what we are now 
going through is @ transition period headed 
toward normalcy. ‘Transport, in its many 
phases, has been developing rapidly with too 
little planning of its ultimate future. There 
js room for every transport agency in this 
country and I am sure they will eventually 
fall into their ‘proper economic places, 
thereby insuring an adequate transporta- 
tion system, designed to economically and 
eficiently meet the demands of commerce— 
whether they be peace, defense or wartime 
demands. So, again, I am optimistic as to 
the future of the railroads, because I am 
positive that an informed public will see to 
it that the railroads and other forms of 
transportation fall into their natural and 
true economic position in our normal econ- 
omy—and not, because of subsidies and ab- 
normal conditions, be forced into artificial 
positions. 





How To Carry Out a Plan—Good GOP 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam's plan to help our allies through 
technical assistance is in the hands of 
Harold Stassen, Chief of our Foreign 
Operations Administration. This week, 
the FOA signed a 3-year contract with 
the University of Maryland covering 
work to be performed in British Guiana, 
and additional agreements are being exe- 
cuted with Washington State College 
and Texas A. and M. 

Under these agreements, the colleges 
will send out staffs composed of highly 
trained agricultural specialists, housing 
people, social workers, engineers, sur- 
veyors and reclamation men. Funds for 
development of the areas will be provided 
largely through the countries directly 
involved. In the case of British Guiana, 
the United Kingdom will be paying out 
some $25 million for overall development 
of the area. 


Working with the universities repre- 
sents an intelligent use of skills with po- 
tential long-lasting results beyond the 
immediate projects. British Guiana is 
4 particularly sensitive area in view of 
the recent efforts of Communists to in- 
fluence opinion adversely to American 
and British interests there. All told, 25 
universities now have short-term con- 
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tracts with FOA, and the 3-year program 
should be a long step forward in carry- 
ing out work of the utmost importance to 
= country’s future relations with our 
allies. 





Nationwide Mail Fraud at Alabama State 
Penitentiary at Atmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Chattanooga 
Times of April 23, 1954. The post office 
inspector in charge of Tennessee, Mr. 
A. E. Helmick, revealed this situation, 
and the article which should be read by 
all. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATMORE PRISON CENTER OF RACKET DEFRAUD- 
ING KIn oF MissiInc GI's 


(By Marion Coleman) 


The nerve center of a nationwide mail 
fraud, described by A. E. Helmick, post office 
inspector in charge of Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, as a vicious and inhuman 
racket preying on the loved ones of dead or 
missing servicemen, has been uncovered by 
area postal inspectors—in the Alabama State 
Penitentiary at Atmore. 

Helmick announced uncovering of the 
racket yesterday. 

Six long-term prisoners already have been 
definitely identified with the scheme, which 
has been operated from the Alabama pen 
throughout all parts of America, bringing 
added heartbreak to fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, sweethearts, wives, and 
friends of men who have been listed as killed 
or missing in the Korean fighting. 

Here's how the racket works: 


The prisoners obtain the missing persons 
lists or the advertisements placed in the 
American Legion Monthly and other veterans 
publications by relatives of servicemen re- 
ported killed or missing in action in Korea, 
in which requests are made for information 
from anyone who might have been with the 
soldier when he was killed or was first 
missed. 


A letter is then written by a prisoner to 
the intended victim, in which he claims to 
be in contact with the missing or dead man, 
that he was not killed or captured, but went 
absent without leave or was accused of 
killing someone, that he stowed away on a 
ship and now is hiding in the Southern 
United States. The letter states that the 
soldier’s name and whereabouts cannot be 
told, but that he needs mopey to obtain 
necessary medical attention, needed clothing, 
or payment of a fine so that he may be 
released. 


The letters begin in various ways, includ- 
ing “Dear Mom,” and signed “Your loving 
son,” or “Dear Sis” or Susie or Mrs. Smith. 
Always the letters explain why they are 
being written by someone else. Some say 
they are the soldier’s former chaplain and 
“if it is known that I am doing this I will 
lose my job, which I can’t afford because 
I have a wife and two chiidren.” Others say 
they were the soldier’s “buddy, and I’m writ- 
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ing because he can’t use his arm.” Inspector 
Helmick said one of the letters turned over 
to him yesterday was written in red ink, 
and- started out, “Dear Mother.” 

But in each instance an appeal is made 
for money. Sometimes no sums are men- 
tioned in the first. letter, but in subsequent 
correspondence if the victim responds—and 
they do, Helmick said. 

“Naturally a distressed family will grasp 
at straws in such a situation,” he said. “In 
many instances money has been sent.” 

Directions are given the victims as to how 
to send the money, usually to hide it in 
food or clothing packages. 

Almost all the letters show a rural route 
return address—Atmore, Ala. That address 
is the State pen. Some of the prisoners 
have the money sent to their relatives in 
their home town. They sign fictitious names 
or the names of fellow prisoners who are 
in solitary confinement. If replies are sent 
to the latter, the racketeer intercepts the 
letters at mail call, which men in solitary 
are not allowed to attend. 

Helmick said the letters are sent mostly 
to distant parts of the United States, where 
people are not likely to know that Atmore 
is the site of the State pen. But some pa- 
rents rush to Atmore—from places as far 
away as New Mexico. One mother from 
across the country arrived in Atmore firmly 
convinced that her son was there. The 
prison warden had to take her all over the 
prison and let her look for herself to see 
that it had all been a dreadful hoax—that 
her son was not there. 

Many complaints have been referred to 
Helmick, not only from private citizens who 
received such letters, but also from American 
Legion headquarters and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations. One woman who turned in a 
letter which asked for $300 to help her hus- 
band had been officially notified in March 
1953 that he had been killed in action, his 
body had been returned for burial in May 
1953, and hadi been positively identified by 
the family doctor and close relatives. That 
letter helped officials to uncover the racket 
headquarters. It has been operating for sev- 
eral years. Since officials determined that 
the letters were coming out of the Alabama 
prison, Officials there have cooperated in 
catching as many of the perpetrators as pos- 
sible. Inspectors working on the case said 
the prison officials believe their recently 
adopted methods have stopped the scheme 
as of about April 1. The postal agents, how- 
ever, apparently are not so optimistic, and 
urge that any evidence that the scheme is 
still in operation be reported promptly to the 
nearest post-office inspector or directly to 
Helmick in the post office building here in 
Chattanooga. 

“We are still getting complaints,” he said. 
“We want to break it up completely, and let- 
ters should be reported immediately.” 

Prison officials have reported punishment 
of those on whom the crime has been pinned 
definitely. They have explained efforts made 
to prevent such letters from going out, but 
indicate that most of them are mailed by 
visitors who take them surreptitiously from 
the prisoners on Sundays. 

Now the prisoners are searched before they 
enter the visiting room as well as when they 
leave it. But there are other ways. Some of 
the men work on prison farms or get trusties 
to mail letters for them. 

Most of those who've been caught are 
long-termers and have little to fear beyond 
loss of privileges. Most of them welcome be- 
ing transferred from the State to Federal 
prison, Officials say, but in most cases the 
United States district attorneys have not 
wanted to prosecute, feeling the State sen- 
tences now being served are more severe. 

Nobody knows what the prisoners do with 
the money they have stolen from distressed 
families of men who have given their lives 
for their country, Helmick said. 
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Atomic Progress Is Moving Fast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more fascinating to experts, public 
officials, and the community at large 
than reports of atomic development. 
Everything that we had read years ago 
in the Sunday supplement speculation 
on the potential power of the atom has 
suddenly moved into the news columns. 
Suggestions that atomic powerplants 
may be available for private homes in a 
few years have stirred the Nation’s 
imagination. 

No less dramatic is the work being 
done in auxiliary fields related to the use 
of atomic energy. The production of 
glass stronger than lead, new metals 
whose names were almost unknown out- 
side of the trade and scientific journals 
a decade ago, and experiments in chemi- 
cal compounds have combined to make 
the years ahead seem like an adventure 
worthy of Alladin and his lamp. 

There are now some 30 nuclear re- 
actors at work throughout the Western 
World, and no one can be sure of the 
number available in the Communist- 
dominated Iron Curtain countries. On 
our side of the curtain, these reactors 
are being used to produce salutary ma- 
terials, radioactive isotopes for medi- 
cine and research being the most notable 
and best known. 

The race today seems to be almost in- 
eredible in its perplexities. In the last 
analysis, the question seems to be 
whether or not mankind will create a 
world in which the atom can be used to 
make a better life for everyone before 
it is used to blow us all to kingdom come. 
We are praying for the former alterna- 
tive and do not believe that the latter 
will ever occur. 





“ Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, does 


anybody still watch TV mornings and 
afternoons? 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trriz 44, Secrion 181. ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
Tangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
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port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConcrressIoNnaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6\%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. j 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcGresstonaL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
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which has been withheld for a periog he 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whe, _ 
its printing was authorized: Provided 

at the expiration of each session of Co; 

the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 dg 
unless otherwise ordered by the Committeg, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news« 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any Other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, ; 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but | 
this rule shall not.apply to quotations which — 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own Temarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or my 
delivered or released subsequently to the fing 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be — 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 3 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish fy © 
the CoNGREssIonaL REcoRD Appendix the full” ; 
report or print of any committee or subcom. — 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. x 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters — 
of each House shall indicate on the many. 
script and prepare headings for all mattertg | 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make © 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place * 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcRESSIONAL Recogp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex. 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ig 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from © 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when © 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of dee 
bate or to communications from State legis. 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), | 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the | 
Joint Committee on Printing through the © 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of © 
the respective House in which the speech — 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered, © 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, ~ 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to ~ 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock — 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 


13. Corrections.—The permanent Reconrp fs 
made up for printing and binding 30 days — 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public — 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session © 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: — 
Provided further, That no Member of Con+ 
gress shall be entitled to make more than ~ 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall © 
not include deletions of correct material, | 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of — 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print — 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the — 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- — 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Trea® © 
ury and accounted for in his annual 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made OB © 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Cerebral Palsy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th of June I made a plea on the floor 
of the House for higher appropriations 
for research in the National Institutes 
of Health which I am glad to report was 
successful. ‘The increases I requested 
were for research into the cause and cure 
of the major diseases that kill or inca- 
pacitate so many millions of our citizens 
throughout the Nation each year. In dis- 
cussing the programs of the Institutes of 
Health, and particularly the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, I remarked: 

As I probed into the testimony of each 
witness and ascertained the facts that lay 
behind the budget presentations, I found in 
every case significant areas in which essen- 
tial work was not being done because of a 
shortage of funds, and, at the same time, 
significant areas of research progress which 
confirmed my belief that the investment in 
medical research is good economy as well as 
good for the American people. 


A few days later, on June 15, Mr. Karl 
K. Van Meter, executive director of 
United Cerebral Palsy, made an address 
at Champaign, Ill., in which he spelled 
out the problem in terms of cerebral 
palsy, one of the most devastating dis- 
eases in the neurological field. Mr. Van 
Meter’s address was so vivid and so im- 
pressive that I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and urge that they 
give it their fullest consideration, It 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, cere- 
bral palsy, one of the oldest enemies of man- 
kind, is likewise one of the least understood, 
and one of the most expensive of all major 
physical ailments. Its ramifications are so 
extensive and its destructive potentialities 
so vast that a tremendous amount of re- 
search is necessary to enlarge our knowledge 
concerning the’ problem. 

In addition, both existing facilities and 
qualified trained personnel for diagnosis, 
care, treatment, and education are woefully 
lacking. Practically every aspect of the 
problem requires exploration and expansion. 

We know that cerebral palsy can strike 
anyone, of any age, at any time, without 
regard for race, economic status, or environ- 
ment. With unrelenting regularity, 10,000 
babies are born cerebral palsied each and 
every year—l every 53 minutes. Many 
American servicemen became cerebral palsied 
as a result of wounds received while they 
fought for freedom. It is estimated that 
more than half a million Americans through- 
re this Nation are afflicted with cerebral 

sy. 

Fortunately, something is being done about 
this condition. United Cerebral Palsy, a 
nonprofit membership corporation organized 
in 1949, is a nationwide organization de- 
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voted to a united attack on cerebral palsy. 
Its humanitarian work is supported by vol- 
untary public contributions. Its officers and 
board of directors serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind. National headquarters are 
at 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

As you may know, the program and budget 
of United Cerebral Palsy were reviewed by 
@ special panel of the Nutidnal Budget 
Committee which is sponsored by Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
and the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Inc.. This committee was set up to provide 
an orderly medium through which national- 
agency program plans and requests for sup- 
port can be channneled to local commu- 
nities. The National Budget Committee has 
approved United Cerebral Palsy, a member 
agency, in a report to the Comunity Chests 
and Councils of the Nation. 

Realizing the broad scope of specialties 
and services required to establish a total 
program for the cerebral palsied, United 
Cerebral Palsy and its affiliates have worked 
diligently toward preventing duplication of 
existing facilities. When the National In- 
stitute for Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness was being written in United States 
Public Health Law 692, cerebral palsy was 
specifically stated in the law as being one 
of the health conditions covered. This was 
accomplished in part as a result of the efforts 
of United Cerebral Palsy. 

This action was a testament to the fore- 
sight and sagacity on the part of members 
of both Houses of Congress, who last year 
voted $4,500,000 for research on neurological 
conditions. This year there is every indica- 
tion that this appropriation will be substan- 
tially increased. 

This is intelligent, long-range thinking. 
For, while there is no known cure for cerebral 
palsy, medicine and science have proven that 
many cerebral palsied have average or supe- 
rior intelligence, and that practically all the 
cerebral palsied can be helped in some meas- 
ure through adequate diagnosis, treatment, 
care, and education. 

It is our hope that continuing research 
may lead to ways of preventing many cases 
of cerebral palsy and to better forms of care 
and treatment. Research studies and proj- 
ects are now being supported by United 
Cerebral Palsy to the extent of half a mil- 
lion dollars a year. It is hoped this amount 
will be substantially increased as time 

8 on. 

What is cerebal palsy? In the words of 
United Cerebral Palsy’s medical director, Dr. 
Glidden L. Brooks, cerebral palsy is a com- 
plex and highly variable disturbance of func- 
tion which is the outward reflection of dam- 
age to the brain. The most important re- 
flection is disturbance of motion, although 
other functions mediated in the brain may 
be affected. 

The brain—to give a somewhat oversimpli- 
fied description—is made up of nerve cells. 
Each nerve cell has long strands which, some- 
what like wires, connect it to numerous 
other nerve cells, and by way of the cranial 
nerves and the spinal cord to all parts of 
the body, such as muscles. ; 

The majority of these nerve cells are ar- 
ranged in layers around the outside of the 
brain, and different centers of the brain 
control different parts or functions of the 
body. 

Collections of nerve cells in other parts 
of the brain are important in helping to 
stabilize, coordinate, and otherwise influence 
this control by adding impulses to the whole 


“brain message” which starts in the cerebrum 
and ends with the performance of a body 
function. 

According to Dr. Brooks, a significant fact 
about nerve cells is that, once destroyed, they 
are not replaced. Thus, when any part of 
the brain is damaged, the bodily functions 
associated with that part of the brain are 
permanently impaired unless other parts of 
the brain can be trained to substitute for 
this function. In addition to functions of 
motion, activities of the brain which have 
to do with sensation, or indeed with power 
to reason, may be affected by injury to the 
nerve tissues. , 

Just what this impairment may be depends 
on the location of the damage, the number 
of cells destroyed, and many other factors. 
Such damage can be caused by any type of 
injury, or by failure of the brain to develop 
before birth. 

Most adults have learned as children to 
eat, walk, talk, and perform countless func- 
tions of everyday living quite naturally and 
almost automatically. This is possible be- 
cause nonhandicapped people, early in child- 
hood, establish delicately balanced control 
of their muscles so that they work together 
smoothly and efficiently. A person with 
cerebral palsy has suffered damage to the 
mechanisms which provide this delicate con- 
trol; therefore, as a child, it has been im- 
possible, or, at best, painfully difficult for 
him to learn to do even the most simple acts 
which the rest of us take for granted. 

The appearance of a person so afflicted too 
often leads the uninformed observer to the 
conclusion that the cerebral palsied indi- 
vidual is feebleminded. This affords an un- 
thinkable injustice to the large numbers of 
cerebral paisied individuals who are intellec- 
tually normal or superior. It is true, of 
course, that a sizable number of cerebral 
palsied individuals do have less than normal 
intellectual capacity. In the past, individu- 
als have been mistakenly placed in the 
feebleminded group because they had un- 
recognized disturbance of perception. 
They were deaf, they were partially blind, or 
had other deep-seated difficulties in seeing 
the world as the normal person sees it. 
When these difficulties are recognized and 
compensated for, the stigma of feeble- 
mindness has been lifted. 

Today United Cerebral Palsy and its affil- 
iates are dedicated to an intensive effort to 
help the cerebral palsied to take their right- 
ful places alongside their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters—part of the never- 
ceasing struggle to preserve our freedom and 
the concepts we hold dear. For now, more 
than ever before, America’s youth must be 
strong. 

United Cerebrai Palsy affiliates—both 
State and local—are devoting their energies 
and resources to assisting the cerebral pal- 
sied in their communities by (a) establishing 
clinics and treatment centers; (b) training 
physicians, therapists, and teachers; (c) se- 
curing educational advantages; (d) setting 
up recreational centers; (e) expanding exist- 
ing facilities; (f) operating vocational and 
employment services for adult cerebral pal- 
sied; (g) providing parent education; (h) 
supplying transportation to and from clinics, 
schools, and treatment centers, in addition 
to many other services. 

The goal of the national affiliation of 
united cerebral palsy is 553 affiliates, organ- 
ized in the 48 States and Washington, D. C. 
It is reasonably expected that this goal may 
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be achieved by September 1956. At the pres- 
ent time we have 253 affiliates in 43 States. 

These affiliates are organized in communi- 
ties with a population of 50,000 or more for 
the purpose of rendering the maximum pos- 
sible service to the cerebral palsied. It has 
been deemed advisable to organize groups in 
communities of this size. It is the realiza- 
tion by those in United Cerebral Palsy that 
our final common goal must be maximum 
care in each community. From experience 
we have learned that some of our various 
affiliates throughout the country have ren- 
dered as many as 30 different services to the 
cerebral palsied. We have established as a 
goal for each of our affiliates a minimum of 
20 services for each community. It is our 
feeling that from a service point of view this 
goal can and should be achieved by each 
community affiliate of united cerebral palsy 
within a reasonable period of time. 

One of the oldest affiliates of united cere- 
bral palsy ts United Cerebral Palsy of New 
Yory City, Inc. It was established in 1946 by 
a small group of parents drawn together by 
the common need and desperate desire to 
help their children crippled with cerebral 
palsy. In 1952 the New York City community 
contributed $762,000 for the cerebral palsied. 
In its report to the community, issued sev- 
eral months ago by this affiliate, it is shown 
that 89.8 percent had been spent on its pro- 
gram, 2.4 percent for general expenses, and 
only 7.8 percent for fund-raising expenses. 

Cognizant of the great aid that can be 
made available to the cerebral palsied by 
public agencies, united cerebral palsy affili- 
ates throughout the United States work 
closely with many State departments of 
health, education, social welfare, and mental 
hygiene. They have activated existing laws, 
supported revisions and new recommenda- 
tions to correct outmoded programs, and as- 
sisted these departments in obtaining in- 
creased appropriations. 

The United Cerebral Palsy affiliates work 
closely with other private agencies inter- 
ested in the cerebral palsied. They cooperate 
financially and administratively with such 
groups as the Grotto, Elks, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Catholic 
Charities, etc., to maintain outpatient clin- 
ics, workshops, diagnostic centers, etc. In 
many communities the money raised by the 
local affiliate of United Cerebral Palsy is 
used for grants to existing facilities in hos- 
pitals, schools, and rehabilitation centers. 

One of our major projects for 1954 is the 
expansion of program services. This is being 
accomplished with the aid of the National 
Program Services Committee, with represent- 
atives from each of the State affiliates. Vari- 
ous subcommittees of the program services 
committee are working on specific aspects of 
program, such as problems of the mentally 
retarded cerebral palsied, parent programs, 
operation of diagnostic and treatment cen- 
ters, recruitment and training of personnel, 
recreation and camping, rehabilitation— 
residence schools, mechanical aids. 

It is estimated that in the United States 
there are 200,000 children afflicted with cere- 
bral palsy and 350,000 adults. We are all 
aware of the fact that life expectancy in the 
United States, even in the case of perma- 
nently disabled persons, ranks highest in the 
world today and that medical standards and 
techniques in medical research in this coun- 
try are outstanding. These crippled per- 
sons can live as long as you and I. We are 
informed that many live to the age of 60 and 
some to 70, even to 80. 

Assuming that 10 percent of the adults are 
self-supporting, the remainder, numbering 
315,000, require at least $600 a year for their 
maintenance, a total of $189 million a year. 

On the other hand, if these 315,000 could 
be rehabilitated and made employable, even 
at the rate of $1,000 a year, the difference 
from an economic standpoint would be over 
half a billion dollars. 
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I am sure that all of us here today realize 
that this is not purely a medical problem. 
Cerebral palsy affects the national economy 
and should be treated accordingly. The dif- 
ference of half a billion dollars in our eco- 
nomic structure must be the concern of 
those who guide our destinies in this great 
Nation. 





Freedom for Enslaved Baltic Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Communists seek to spread their influ- 
ence and expand their hold on more 
countries throughout the world, many 
groups are endeavoring to focus atten- 
tion on the methods used by the Russians 
for illegal seizure of many of the smaller 
nations, as a warning to those countries 
which are still free and can protect 
themselves, and also in an effort to se- 
cure the release of those countries which 
were incorporated into the Russian fold 
against their wishes. 

Last week a meeting was held in Balti- 
more by representatives of the Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian Councils in 
further protest to the seizure of these 
countries by the Russians. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a resolution adopted at this meeting. 

Members of the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the Soviet seizure 
of the Baltic and other eastern Euro- 
pean countries are now in Europe to 
gather further information on this sub- 
ject, and I hope that the facts they 
bring back will be helpful to the United 
States and to the United Nations in their 
efforts to free these countries from their 
Soviet rulers. 

The resolution follows: 

At a meeting held June 15, 1954, at the 
Lithuanian Hall, 851 Hollins Street, Balti- 
more, Md., protesting the illegal incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States by the Red army 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
representatives of the Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian Councils unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas as a result of the imperialistic 
illegal invasion by Soviet Russia the Baltic 
Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
were overrun by the Red army on June 16 
and 17, 1940, and occupied by the Soviet 
forces against the will and desire of the peo- 
ple and their duly established governments; 
and 

“Whereas the economic, social, and politi- 
cal life was destroyed, and religious life sup- 
pressed; and 

“Whereas the extermination of the people 
of the Baltic Republics was initiated in 
June 1941 to assist Moscow's imperialistic 
plans; and 

“Whereas for the Baltic nations under 
Soviet rule the upholding of civil rights and 
liberties is now extinct and physical survival 
is the dominant factor because of the 
annihilation perpetrated by the Soviets; and 

“Whereas the recent hearings and investi- 
gations by the House of Representatives 
Baltic Committee ufider the chairmanship 
of Hon. Cmartes J. Kersten, of Wisconsin, 
exposed once more to the free world the 
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Soviet continued annihilation practice in the 
Baltic States; and 
“Whereas the extermination of nations 
must cease: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we convey to the House of 
Representatives our deep appreciation for 
the creation of the Baltic Committee; ang 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we endorse the House of 
Representatives expansion of the Kersten 
committee’s field of investigation to other 
Soviet occupied countries where the practice 
of annihilation exists; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
of the United States and Department of 
State, at future peace for Europe conferences 
that the question of removal of Soviet occu. 
pying forces in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania be plaeed on the agenda; and be it 
finally 
“Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
submitted to the President of the Uniteq 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representatives in the United 
Nations, the mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the United 
States and the press.” 
ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
Chairman, Lithuanian Committee. 
R. IsE, 
Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
Icors BLOsFELDs, 
Chairman, Latvian Committee. 





The Fifth Amendment Should Not She'ter 


Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a strong sentiment in the country 
against communism in its many nefar- 
ious forms. It is a sad fact that this 
monster shows its slimy head in many 
unsuspecting places. Iam sorry that we 
have in the Federal Government many 
employees who are not true Americans. 

I have often thought that a true, 
genuine American has absolutely no 
trouble with his own mind or conscience 
when the matter of his Americanism is 
brought up. I have always felt that any 
person employed by the Government 
should always be ready and willing to 
discuss and explain to his superiors, or 
to a court, or to a lawful committee what 
he has been doing for the Government, 
and what information he has learned in 
connection with his work with the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been shocked at the many in- 
stances where Federal employees sought 
to hide behind the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The language in the fifth amendment 
behind which they seek to hide is, as 
follows: 

No person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. 


Of course, if a Federal employee is 
questioned about matters that are out- 
side of his Federal employment, and 
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purely personal, and he in good con- 
science believes he might incriminate 
himself, he would be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment. How- 
ever, a Federal employee who defiantly 
refuses to answer @ question about his 
work with the Government throws him- 
self upon to a suspicion that he is not 
willing for his superiors to know just 
what he has been doing in his position 
with the Government. Such an indi- 
vidual should not be permitted to hide 
pehind the fifth amendment. Such an 
individual should be immediately sepa- 
rated from his service with the Govern- 
ment. With regard to his retirement 
annuity when he is discharged in this 
manner he should be paid a sum equal 
to the total amount paid by him as con- 
tribution toward such ‘retirement an- 
nuity, plus any accrued interest attrib- 
utable to such contributions. 


I felt so strongly about this matter 
that, a short time ago, I introduced a 
pill in Congress numbered H. R. 7381. 
This bill expresses my views, and, I 
think, will express the views of all loyal 
Americans everywhere. This bill is 
pending before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. I appeared be- 
fore this committee a few days ago and 
presented my arguments in favor of the 
passage of my proposed legislation. 

This bill, H. R. 7381, reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States who refuses to 
testify upon matters directly or indirectly 
(1) relating to his office or employment or 
(2) relating to any relationship he might 
have with any foreign government, in any 
proceeding wherein he is a defendant or 
called as a witness, upon the ground that 
his answer may tend to incriminate him or 
compel him to be a witness against himself, 
or who refuses so to testify on such ground 
when called by a grand jury or any stand- 
ing or select committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, or any subcom- 
mittee of such a committee, or any joint 
committee of the Congress, shall be imme- 
diately separated from his office or employ- 
ment and shall forfeit his right to a future 
retirement annuity based on service in the 
Government of the United States, and be 
disqualified from holding any other public 
office or employment in the Government of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. If the right to a future retirement 
annuity is forfeited by any officer or em- 
pleyee of the United States under this act, 
there shall be paid to such individual a sum 
equal to the total amount paid by him as 
contribution toward such retirement annui- 
ty, plus any accrued interest attributable to 
such contributions. 





Antinarcotic Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to include a letter 
which I recently addressed te Capt. Ed- 
ward Page Gaston, at his request, rela- 


tive to H. R. 565, the bill which I have 
introduced in an effort to strengthen our 
laws with regard to traffic narcotics. I 
am also including the abridged com- 
ments some of my colleagues have di- 
rected to the chairman of the House 


“Ways and Means Committee, to Mr. 


Gaston and to others interested in this 
subject. Mr. Gaston is national com- 
mander of the Patriot Guard, Inc., 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. This organization is actively 
engaged in a movement to suppress the 
distribution of harmful narcotics. Mr. 
Gaston has had a great deal of inter- 
national experience, since he was for- 
merly attached to the American Embas- 
ies in Germany and Mexico, and has had 
much to do with the United Nations. 
Following are some statements com- 
mending him for services rendered: 
General Eisenhower's commendation: 
The Army will always be grateful for the 
splendid services you performed during the 
First World War for the American prisoners 
held by Germany, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to express our lasting appreciation. 


Former President Hoover: 


I have a fine recollection of our previous 
association. 


The New York Times: 

Captain Gaston’s work in Germany and 
Belgium among the prison camps and battle- 
fields will be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 


I recently wrote to my congressional 
colleagues as follows: 

One of the grave criminal and moral prob- 
lems facing our Nation is the astounding 
increase in the use of narcotics by our teen- 
agers. 

DOPE SALES TO SCHOOLCHILDREN 

During the 82d Congress I introduced 
the first bill to try to correct this prob- 
lem by imposing extremely severe penal- 
ties upon those individuals who peddled 
narcotics to teen-agers. I believe that 
the time is overdue for a full hearing by 
the Ways and Means Committee of this 
entire matter. 

To another correspondent, I wrote: 

We have been shocked during the past days 
by the news that narcotics are being sold to 
school children. There is no criminal so 
despicable * * * the police department and 
the district attorney of New York would 
welcome this law. 


Mr. Reep of New York, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, wrote: 


My bill, H. R. 5561. * * * It is too early to 
predict what action will be taken on this 
measure, but I hope it will be favorable. 


This bill is now law. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION ACTS 


Mr. Patten, of Arizona: 

Two of the bills introduced by me were 
at the request of the national American Le- 
gion as a result of their rehabilitation con- 
ference here in Washington. 


Mr. Kine of California: 

My office has received many letters and 
telegrams of encouragement from all over the 
Union in support of the antinarcotics bill I 
have introduced. 


Mr. SHeEpparD, of California: 
I am specifically interested in seeing that 
extreme, severe penalties are applied to those 
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who peddle narcotics to our teenagers. They 
should receive the same type of treatment as 
one who commits the overt act of first-degree 
murder, 

ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. Moss, of California: 


I am very much in favor of strong legisla- 
tion to curb the narcotic traffic, 


Mr. HIESTAND, of California: 

There is great unanimity (in favor of the 
bill) except from a few of the legal experts, 
who agree in the principle involved of stiffen- 
ing the punishment, but feel we may have 
overstepped the mark. * * * I think we will 
have to change the bill around, 


Mr. Hosmer, of California: 

The epidemic of narcotic addiction among 
teenagers, particularly in southern Califor- 
nia, but in all the States along the Mexican 
border, is serious. 


HEARTBROKEN PARENTS 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 


Request that these bills be set for prompt 
hearing. 


Mr. Lantarr, of Florida: 

I have had a-great deal of correspondence 
on this matter with many heartbroken, dis- 
tracted parents of teen-agers who have fallen 
into the habit * * * which is rapidly caus- 
ing the ruination of the lives of many of our 
youth. ‘ 


Mr. MATTHEWS, of Florida: 

An attempt to secure passage of legisla- 
tion which would severely penalize people 
who sell narcotics to teen-agers. 


FIVE HUNDRED LETTERS FROM CHICAGO 


Mr. McVey, of Illinois: 

I have had more than 500 letters from my 
district (Chicago) manifesting an intense in- 
terest in the passage of the measure which 
I have sponsored. * * * It is my hope that 
the good people * * * who are interested in 
getting a bill before the Congress will press 
the Committee on Ways and Means for a 
hearing on the bill which I have proposed, or 
some other measure that will deal a decisive 
blow to this dreadful menace. 


SELLERS LIABLE FOR DAMAGES 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas: 


No one is more opposed to the sale of nar- 
cotic drugs to the youth of the land than I 
am. * * * A part of that penalty should be 
that the seller should be held liable for any 
damage arising out of the use of the article 
sold. 


Mr. Rosston of Kentucky: 
The subject is of great importance. 


Mr. Bosses, of Louisiana: 


Herewith copy of Public Law 255 of the 82d 
Congress which I sponsored, 


This bill is now law. 
Mr. Sma, of Maryland: 


I recommend that Federal hearings be held 
at the earliest practical date. 


Mr. Bentiey, of Michigan: 

A full hearing * * * on the question of 
the use of narcotics by teen-agers and the 
matter of imposing penalties on those who 
peddle this despicable traffic. 


Mr. Bratnix, of Minnesota: 

I am happy to write the Ways and Means 
Committee to urge a hearing on this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Bo..rne, of Missouri: 

I am in hearty accord with your avowed 
objectives. * * * I will certainly support it 
on the floor of the House, 
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Mrs. Svutirvan, of Missouri: . 

It demands the most thorough investiga- 
tion. 

UNSCRUPULOUS NARCOTICS PEDDLERS 

Mr. Mrtter of Nebraska: 

I am hopeful that the other States of the 
Nation who do not have law of this 
kind. * * * will use my bill as a pattern for 
effective legislation in their States. 


Mr. Wiiurams of New Jersey: 

I am particularly concerned about these 
unscrupulous individuals who live off ped- 
dling narcotics to teen-age children. 


Mr. Betcuer, of Oklahoma: 


It has been my thought for quite some 
time that penalties for these crimes shall be 
more severe; therefore I hope that you will 
explore the entire subject. 


Mrs. Ketiy of New York: 


This is a grave matter which threatens to 
become more serious if legislation is not en- 
acted to correct it immediately. 


TO CORRECT THE GROWING MENACE 
Mr. Keocu, of New York: 


Any steps that are taken to accomplish 
this objective are most worthwhile. 


Mr. Buckiey, of New York: 


Which would strengthen our laws * * * 
and correct this growing menace. 


Mr. Boscu, of New York: 


Asking that hearings be held on this sub- 
ject at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Epmonpson, of Oklahoma: 


I am most vitally concerned in this matter 
and intend to push the measure to the best 
of my ability. 


Mr. WicKersHaM, of Oklahoma: 


Impose severe penalties upon individuals 
peddling narcotics to our teen-agers. 


Mr. Cuuporr, of Pennsylvania: 


It is needless to say what narcotics is do- 
ing to the children of America, and I sin- 
cerely hope that this Congress will * * * 
list this matter for a hearing without fur- 
ther delay. 


Mr. KELitey of Pennsylvania: 


My interest in such legislation * * * will 
have my support for his bill. 


TEEN-AGERS BEING RUINED 
Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania: 


. Requesting a full hearing to be held on 
this matter as soon as possible. 


Mr. Lovre, of South Dakota: 


Almost daily in the newspapers we read 
stories of teen-agers involved in the nar- 
cotics traffic. Minds and bodies of these 
youngsters are being ruined by these de- 
praved and insidious people who supply the 
narcotics. 


Mr. Staccers, of West Virginia: 
The seriousness of the situation in our 
country. 


Mr. Mottonan, of West Virginia: 


My grave concern about the use of nar- 
cotics by the teen-agers of this country. 
* * * to schedule hearings on this question 
at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Nezat, of West Virginia: 

The committee will serve the country well 
by its investigation. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin: 


You are doing a good work in calling the 
attention of Congress to this legislation. 
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SIMILAR ACTION BY SENATORS 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
the Senate, and it is my hope that some- 
thing will be done early in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress to remedy a situa- 
tion which has reached alarming pro- 
portions in many sections of the Nation. 

Those desiring copies of the various 
antinarcotic congressional bills and gen- 
eral literature, free, may apply to Cap- 
tain Gaston. 





Do We Want To Hamstring Trout Fishing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Do We Want To Hamstrinc Trout FisH- 
ING?—TROUT-LABELING Brit 8S. 2033 anpD 
H. R. 4201 
Our commercial trout growers are being 

slowly strangled. If we don't save them we 

will seriously hurt our national trout fishing 
recreational program enjoyed by millions of 
anglers in 43 States. 

Our growers, by supplying trout to private 
anglers and both trout and eggs to States, 
render a service unobtainable elsewhere. 

Specifically, they are caught in a double 
squeeze. To protect trout fishing against 
growing fishing pressure, our States have en- 
acted many laws, i. e., reducing the season 
to approximately 3 months, limiting the 
catch and number in possession, et cetera. 
These laws have p-:oportionately restricted 
the stocking market of our growers. And 
now their table market, built up to supple- 
ment the stocking market, is being taken 
from them by foreign competition using un- 
fair trade practices. 

Imported table trout have a minimum 
price advantage of 40 cents per pound. 
But to overcome the superior quality of do- 
mestic trout, these foreign trout are dis- 
honestly represented and substituted for do- 
mestic trout. This unfair competition has 
left our growers completely hog-tied com- 
petitively. 

This situation is the direct opposite to 
our principles of fair trade. Even if our 
growers were not rendering invaluable serv- 
ice to our trout anglers and State fish com- 
missions, it would be a rank miscarriage of 
justice not to stop these unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

Passage of the bill would restore some 
measure of competitive equality to our grow- 
ers other than price. Defeat of the bill 
leaves them hog-tied and completely at the 
mercy of their competitors. It also puts 
congressional approval on these dishonest 
trade practices. 

The bill does not in any way restrict the 
importation of foreign trout but, by requir- 
ing honest labeling, stops the deception. We 
urge you to do everything in your power 
to help get this bill enacted by the House 
this session. 


Tue NaTionaL Boarp oF UNITED 
Srates Trout Farm ASSOCIATIONS. 


P. 8—If you want more details see our 2- 
page summary. The bill is endorsed by the 
United States Senate (passed similar S. 2033 
unanimously); Izaak Walton League of 
America, William Voigt, executive director; 
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National Wildlife Federation, Carl Shoe. 
maker; Outdoor Writers Association of 
America, Michael Hudoba, director; Sports 
Fishing Institute, Dr. Eschmeyer, executive 
vice president; Field and Stream magazine 
Ben Wright, vice president; Outdoor Lite 
magazine, William E. Rae, editor; Sports 
Afield magazine, Michael Hudoba, Washing. 
ton editor; fish and game divisions of many 
States; Johnny Mock, editor, All Outdoors, 
the Pittsburgh Press, president, Brotherhoog 
of the Jungle Cock, junior fishing movement, 
honorary president, Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writers, past president, Outdoor Writers As. 
sociation of America. 





The First Step Off the Agricultural 
Death March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article in today’s Bos- 
ton Post which I think is worthy of the 
widest possible reading, and I commend 
it especially to the attention of those of 
my colleagues who represent consumer 
constituencies and’ who still feel con- 
trained to oppose the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son agricultural plan. It is an article by 
John O’Donnel] in his always readable 
column Capitol Stuff and is as follows: 


CaPiTro. STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—To every Ameri- 
can who eats three meals a day and to every 
wage earner who pays a Federal income tax, 
this week’s upcoming battle on Capitol Hill 
over the administration’s farm program is 
more important than all the diplomatic 
Palaver dished up at the high level foursome 
of Eisenhower, Churchill, Dulles, and Eden. 

The worst that the global thinkers can 
come up with at the present moment, is an 
effort to make tasty diplomatic eating out 
of a dish of international crow and humble 
pie. 

But the farm bill now before Congress is 
something immediate and to the point. It 
touches the cost and quality of your bacon 
and eggs for breakfast, a chicken sandwigh 
and glass of milk for lunch, and the steak 
or stew for dinner back home with the fam- 
ily and children. 

Furthermore, to every nonfarming city 
dweller, this measure hits directly at his 
income tax. The legislation’s long-range 
objective is to wind up the present insane 
expenditure of one \quarter of a billion 4 
year of taxpayer’s mpney which we're now 
paying for the storage of those farm prod- 
ucts we're ordered Uncle Sam to buy be- 
cause we can’t eat them at home and can't 
sell them abroad. 

On top of this, it will end the national 
idiocy of telling a farmer from the wheat 
belt that we will dip into the Treasury to 
pay him a guaranteed $2.40 a bushel for 


wheat which costs him less than $1 to raise— 
a pious Government idea which naturally 
impels the Kansas or Dakota wheat grower 
to tear his land apart to raise more wheat, 
which in turn causes the top soil to blow 

which in turn hikes the tax pay- 
ments of the nonfarming American because 
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he has to kick in for relief to the man- 
created dust bowl. 
POLITIOS INVOLVED 


Now here is the point where that ole devil 
politics raises its ugly head—ali of the Rep- 
resentatives and one-third of the Senators 
know that they have to risk their political 
necks next November. Those boys who have 
a loud, bellowing, angry farm vote in their 
districts or States (and was there ever a 
time in the Republic when the farm vote 
wasn’t the loudest, most ornery group in 
the Nation?) have taken a runout powder 
on the administration and joined ranks with 
the old-line Fair Dealers of the Truman ad- 
ministration, whose farm thinking was dic- 
tated by the very leftist former Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan and Truman's dou- 
ble-dome economic mediator in the White 
House, Leon Keyserling. 

So this is what’s happened, and the de- 
velopments may turn out to be the most 
important political move than any other 
during the Bisenhower administration, 

Ike’s Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, sent to Congress the administra- 
tion farm bill, It’s Benson’s handiwork and 
a good job. 

It’s the first step which makes sense in 
the long path we will have to follow to get 
off the agricultural death march which 
started with New Deal’s Bubblehead Wal- 
lace’s proposals. FDR's Wallace, aided and 
abetted by such assistants as Alger Hiss, 
Rex “I'll make over the world” Tugwell, and 
the other characters of that time, came up 
with the idea of killing the little pigs and 
plowing under the cotton, all with the vague 
and fuzzy-brained idea that if everybody 
stood on Brooklyn Bridge and threw half 
their cash into the East River then every- 
body would be wealthier because there won’t 
be so much money and so a dollar would 
be worth more. Dollars are symbols but pigs 
and cotton are basic wealth of nature. Henry 
never got that through his head. Ike in- 
herited the Wallace-Brannan madness and 
Benson came up with the first honest, tough, 
and courageous solution; a gradual one, but 
good. 

BENSON IDEA SOUND 

The Benson proposal, if passed by Con- 
gress—and it comes up on the floor this 
week—is designed to end the high, rigid 
Treasury supports fixed for such key, but 
strangely grouped, farm products as wheat, 
corn, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. These get 
90 percent of parity O. K.’d to the farmer 
by the Government. The reason you have 
got this strangely assorted group of political 
priority foodstuffs is that the linking of the 
five basic commodities enables the southern 
Democratic Congressmen interested in to- 
bacco, peanuts, and rice to join up with the 
normally Republican Congressmen from the 
Midwest interested in wheat and corn and 
so, by working together, whipsaw any ad- 
ministration into agreeing to kick in to their 
ever-complaining sons of the soil. 

Instead of the fixed supports which the 
farmers have been accustomed to, the Ben- 
son idea is to make the cash aid flexible 
and gradually get down to the commonsense 
idea of producing a commodity to square 
with the ancient law of supply and demand. 





H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
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of these remarks a petition signed by 
citizens of Portland, Oreg., in my con- 
gressional district, with reference to 
H. R. 1227, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by the 
reduction of advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages over radio and television urge that our 
congressional representatives help bring the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from committee 
and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We aiso 
request that you present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 


Ward L. Haines, Charles G. Ellis, Floyd 
A. Geil, Max R. Burg, Beatrice I. Ben- 
ham, Virginia M. Smith, Nettie M. 
Cook, S. L. Hanson, Melvin W. Ken- 
worthy, Willard M. Hayne, Marie H. 
Haines, Eugene W. Hill, Ava R. Hill, 
Effie Douglas, Allen Hadley, Kenneth 
M. Williams, Marjorie O. Hadley, Lou- 
ise Gillen, Charles A. Beals, Grace H. 
Butler, Grace M. Nickerson, Massey G. 
Miller, Ida M. Morgan, Dora E. Pilat, 
H. S. Morgan, L. A. Oeder, Emil G. 
Oeder, E. H. Wright, R. A. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Earl Kinchelne, Mrs. Jean Smith, 
Effie Messenger, Catharine Winters, 
Sally E. McCoy, Mrs. J. M. Van Ras- 
sum, Portland, Oreg. 





Wheat Acreage Quotas 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I received a letter from a dairy 
farmer in my district relative to a letter 
he had received from the country agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation 
committee regarding wheat acreage 
quotas. He asked, Is this the United 
States or Russia? I immediately took 
the matter up with the Department of 
Agriculture and they replied giving me 
the procedure in this wheat program in 
a 314-page letter. 

It would appear to me that every 
farmer, if he is to comply with the re- 
quirements of the agricultural program, 
will necessarily have to have a secretary 
to keep him informed and handle his 
correspondence on these programs be- 
cause he certainly could not operate his 
farm and live up to the requirements as 
set forth in this letter which pertains 
only to wheat. 

I have concluded that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has reached the 
point of weariness and exhaustion, and 
intends to administer and enforce the 
laws on production and controls. that 
were enacted by the Democratic admin- 
istration, which I understand former 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan did 
not invoke. 

It is my opinion that Secretary Ben- 
son fully realizes that if he does enforce 
the laws that are on the books, and with 
which I am not*too familiar, the Ameri- 
can farmer will certainly have his fill of 
restrictions and regulations that compel 
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him to spend most of his time complying 
with the laws. 

This letter indicates bureaucracy at 
its worst. If any Member has the time 
to read what Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Ross Rizley has written, it 
will give him’ some idea of what the 
farmer has to comply with. 

If these laws are enforced, as I believe 
Secretary Benson intends them to be, it 
will be no time until the farmer will be 
asking that they be repealed and give 
him relief from bureaucratic control 
under which he is now trying to farm. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1954. 
Hon. L. H. Gavtn, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GavIN: This Is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of May 25, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. Roy C. 
Sanford, Franklin, Pa., and a copy of a letter 
dated May 19, 1954, which Mr. Sanford re- 
ceived from Sarah Best, office manager for 
the Venango County Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (formerly Production 
and Marketing Administration) Committee, 
concerning the 1954 wheat marketing quota 
program as it applies to his farm. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, provides that when wheat acre- 
age allotments are in effect, the county al- 
lotment shall be apportioned to all wheat 
farms in the county on the basis of the past 
wheat history, the tillable acres, the crop 
rotation practices, and the type of soil on 
the farm, and further, the topography of the 
land in the farm. Farm data were collected 
from producers in order that proper appor- 
tionment of the county allotment could be 
made by the county ASC Committee among 
farms within the county. Any farm for 
which the producer refused to furnish data, 
data tor such farm was obtained from neigh- 
bors or other available sources by the county 
committee, or if such data were not avail- 
able, an estimate was made by the com- 
mittee. Every attempt was made to obtain 
reliable data so that such farms would 
obtain their just share of the county wheat 
allotment. 

When the acreage allotments for all wheat 
farms in the county were determined, a 
notice of the farm allotment was sent each 
producer. If the producer was dissatisfied 
with the allotment for his farm, he could 
appeal within a prescribed 15-day appeal 
period for a review of the allotment fcr his 
farm. A producer who refused to give data 
for his farm to the farm reporter could fur- 
nish the data for his farm during the appeal 
period, and if it differed from that obtained 
from other sources or from the estimates, if 
the data were estimated, and found to be 
authentic, a redetermination of the allot- 
ment for his farm was made. In fact, at 
any time that a producer who refused to 
furnish the basic data for his farm later 
determines to cooperate with the program 
and furnishes the data, a redetermination 
of the wheat acreage allotment for his farm 
will be made. 

When wheat acreage allotments only are 
in effect, a producer who does not wish to 
cooperate in the program may seed wheat 
in excess of his allotment and be free to 
market his wheat without penalty except 
that he would not be eligible for price sup- 
port. Every producer, whether he partici- 
pates in the program or not, is affected and 
benefited by the price-support provisions of 
the program and the acreage adjustments 
in wheat made by his fellow farmers. 

When wheat-marketihg quotas are in ef- 
fect, such as they are for the 1954 wheat 
crop, @ producer on whose farm the wheat 
acreage exceeds the larger of 15 acres, or the 
wheat allotment for the farm, will have an 
excess acreage of wheat and be subject to 
marketing quota penalties, He may avoid 
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penalties by utilizing the excess acreage 
while in the green stage for green manure, 
cover crop, hay, pasture, or silage and not 
have such acreage count against the 15 acres 
or the allotment, whichever is the larger, 
provided he designates such acreage to the 
county committee and completes such prac- 
tice not later than the date set for complet- 
ing such practices in the county in which 
his farm is located. 

If the producer does not utilize the excess 
wheat acreage on his farm as described 
above, the farm will have a marketing excess 
which will be subject to marketing-quota 
penalties. 

The farm-marketing excess is determined 
by multiplying the acreage in excess of 15 
acres or the wheat allotment, whichever is 
higher, by the normal yield for the farm, 
and is expressed in bushels. The producer 
on any farm with a farm marketing excess 
cannot market any of the wheat produced 
on his farm without penalty until he has 
taken care of the excess wheat in accordance 
with wheat-marketing quota regulations for 
1954. The term “market” is in the broad 
sense and includes wheat fed in any form 
to poultry or livestock, as well as wheat dis- 
posed of by sale, barter, etc. (See p. 2 of 
the 1954 wheat-marketing quota regulations 
for the full meaning of this term.) 

In order to avoid or postpone paying the 
penalty on excess wheat, a producer may 
store the excess on the farm, posting a bond 
or depositing money in escrow to cover the 
penalty with the treasurer of the county 
committee, or he may store it in a ware- 
house and deposit the warehouse receipt 
with the treasurer, or he may deliver it to 
the Secretary, following instructions from 
the county ASC committee. 

If the producer stores the excess wheat as 
outlined above or donates it to the Secre- 
tary, he will receive a marketing card per- 
mitting him to market the remainder of his 
wheat without penalty. 

If the producer pays the penalty on the 
excess wheat to the treasurer of the county 
committee, he will receive a marketing card 
with which he can market all the wheat 
produced on the farm without further 
penalty. 

The penalty is fixed by law at 45 percent 
of the parity price for wheat as of May 1 
and for 1954 the rate computes to $1.12 a 
bushel. 

If the producer stores the excess wheat as 
indicated above, he may be authorized by 
the county committee to release excess stored 
wheat in a subsequent year in an amount 
equal to the normal production of the num- 
ber of acres he underplants the wheat allot- 
ment for the farm in such year (normal pro- 
duction of the underplanted acres is the 
number of acres planted to wheat under the 
allotment nfultiplied by the normal wheat 
yield for the farm), or by the amount that 
the actual wheat production on the farm in 
a subsequent year is less than the normal 
production of the wheat allotment for the 
farm in such year. On the other hand, if 
marketing quotas should not be in effect on 
the 1955 crop, excess wheat stored may be 
released from storage without penalty after 
the termination of the marketing year for 
the 1954 crop of wheat, or June 30, 1955. 

Under existing legislation, whenever the 
supply of wheat as of July 1 exceeds the nor- 
mal supply by more than 20 percent, mar- 
keting quotas must be proclaimed not later 
than July 1 for the crop produced in the next 
succeeding calendar year. Between the date 
of proclamation and July 25, a referendum, 
by secret ballot, of farmers who will be sub- 
ject to quotas, shall be conducted to deter- 


referendum favor or oppose such quotas. If 
two-thirds of the farmers voting favor such 
quotas, marketing quotas shall be in effect 
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be made before the effective date of such 
quotas. 

Through the wheat referendum, whenever 
wheat marketing quotas must be proclaimed 
because of the supply situation, wheat farm- 
ers who would be subject to the quotas have 
a voice in the matter and may either reject 
or accept marketing quotas. For the 1954 
crop, 87.2 percent of the farmers voting i- 
the referendum voted in favor of marketing 
quotas. 

If wheat marketing quotas are proclaimed 
for the 1955 crop of wheat, farmers subject 
to quotas will have an opportunity to reject 
or accept such quotas by voting in a refer- 
endum which by law must be held before 
July 25, 1954. 

If the producer on a farm prevents meas- 
urements from being made to determine the 
wheat acreage in excess of the wheat allot- 
ment, the farm marketing excess shall be the 
total number of bushels produced in 1954 on 
the farm. 

A thorough examination of the contents 
of the letter Mr. Sanford received from Sarah 
Best, office manager for the Venango County 
ASC Committee, reveals that the letter was 
in order and that Mr. Sanford was merely 
being informed how the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and the 1954 
wheat marketing quota regulations apply to 
his operations concerning the production of 
wheat in 1954 on his farm. 

We are enclosing two copies each of the 
1954 wheat allotment and 1954 wheat mar- 
keting quota regulations for your further 
information, and have marked certain para- 
graphs which apply to Mr. Sanford's case, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross Rrmz.ey, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Dan Kurzman Reports on Situation in 
Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I feel that re- 
cent broadcasts on Ray Henle’s Three- 
Star Extra by Dan Kurzman were of 
such interest that it would be proper to 
bring them to the attention of all Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Dan Kurzman served for 3 years as 
Middle East correspondent for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. He has inter- 
viewed most of the top figures in the 
Middle East and north Africa, including 
Prime Minister Mossadegh, of Iran; For- 
eign Minister Sharett, of Israel; the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem; “strong man,” 
Colonel Shishakly, of Syria; Foreign 
Minister Koprulu, of Turkey; Count de 
Hautecloque, Resident General of Tu- 
nisia; General Cuillaume, Resident Gen- 
eral of Morocco, and many others. 


Mr. Kurzman recently returned to the 
United States from his Middle-Eastern 
assignment after completing a round- 
the-world tour which took him through 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Libya, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Thailand, French Indochina, Hong Kong, 
and Japan. 

He visited some of the most isolated 
and backward areas in these countries, 
crossing the wild, almost roadless desert 
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lands of Afghanistan in a primitive maj 
truck, exploring the upper Himalayas jn 
Kashmir and along the Tibetan border 
on a donkey and driving the length of the 
jungle-covered, terrorist-ridden Malay. 
an Peninsula in an armored jeep. 


He was graduated from the University 
of California and has a degree from the 
Sorbonne in Paris. 


Mr. Kurzman has reported in the Paris 
Bureau of the International News Sery. 
ice, and now is writing articles on Asia 
for the Wall Street Journal, the Toronto 
Star, and other publications. 


Recently he made a series of broad. 
casts on the situation in southeast Asia 
for Three-Star Extra, NBC. 


Mr. Kurzman should be congratulateq 
for his clear and informative coverage of 
this important subject, His broadcasts 
follow: 


THREE-StTar. ExTRaA, JUNE 16, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 


On the basis of my extensive tour of Indo. 
china and southeast Asia, I have come to 
this conclusion: Our Government's concern 
that a Communist victory in Indochina 
would imperil other nations in the area js 
well founded, but exaggerated. 

Indochina itself has not by any means 
collapsed yet. And if the French can win 
the battle of the Red River Delta now 
shaping up in north Vietnam—and they 
have about an even chance of doing so— 
Indochina may indeed be saved. If the 
delta, with its huge population and rice 
riches, does fall, however, the chances are 
that the rest of Indochina will go, even if 
American troops are sent to the rescue. This 
is true, despite the fact that only Vietnam 
of the three Indochina states has a large 
pro-Viet Minh following. Indeed, in the 
other two states, Cambodia and Laos, the 
people are violently opposed to this Com- 
munist-led organization. One Cambodian 
peasant, I shall never forget, begged me to 
take his family to America before the Com- 
munists took over the country. 

But even if the Reds get all of Indochina, 
there is no certainty they will get the rest 
of southeast Asia. They would probably 
hesitate to gobble up Burma, which has all 
but destroyed her native Communists in a 
civil war for fear of kindly resistance in 
neighboring India. And it would be quite 
a jump to the Indonesian and the Philippine 
Islands in the Pacific. 

But certainly Malaya and Thailand would 
be hard pressed if Indochina fell, though 
conditions in Thailand provide few elements 
on which communism can feed. There is no 
history of foreign colonialism and no hunger 
there. I don’t think I ever saw happier, 
more satisfied people than the smiling Thais 
working in their ricefields and relaxing in 
their sampans, which picturesquely crowd 
the winding canals of the capital city of 
Bangkok. But the government is extremely 
corrupt and disunified, offering the Reds an 
excellent opportunity to take over by coup 
d’etat, or by invasion from the outside— 
if the invader were willing to risk going 
to war with the West. 

Malaya, which borders on Thailand, would 
be a tougher nut to crack. For the British, 
who control this country, have done a mag- 
nificient job of cleaning out the Red guer- 
rillas and winning the confidence of most 
of the people. But, as one British officer 
told me, “If Indochina and Thailand fall 
giving the terrorists access to large-scale 
supplies from China, we’d have to burn down 
ever square mile of the Malayan jungie to 
beat them. What a nightmare.” 

The danger is that this and other night- 
mares might come true. But it is important 
to remember that the Communists would 
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sizable difficulties and serious risks 
make them come true. 


Turee Star Exrea, June 17, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

In deciding whether or not to send Ameri- 
can troops to Indochina, the Government 
should take into consideration the nature 
of the war going on there. It is not simply 
a clash of armed forces, but of minds. And 
not all the soldiers and guns in the world 
can save Indochina, and especially the state 
of Vietnam, from communism unless the 
tide of that psychological battle turns. 

Why is Vietnam in grave danger of dis- 
appearing behind the Bamboo Curtain? Not 
pecause of the lack of French manpower, 
but because Ho Chi Minh’s Communist-led 
Viet Minh has won the confidence of most 

is le. 
Naee ye had to feed them Marxist 
dialectics to do this, either. All he has done 
is to suggest: “Let’s kick the French out.” 

The French, belatedly realizing this, have 

just agreed to grant Vietnam complete inde- 
pendence, but this action may have come 
oo late. 
; The attitude of many Vietnamese was re- 
flected in an incident that happened some 
time ago when I visited a French outpost in 
north Vietnam. A report came in that three 
French soldiers had just been killed nearby. 
Some peasants had shot them with rifles 
they had hidden in haystacks. The Viet 
Minh Communist win over peasants such as 
these by playing up anti-FPrench national- 
ism until the troops move in. Then, many 
are sent to indoctrination schools where, 
after learning to read and write, they are 
saturated with Red dogmas. They emerge 
as tailor-made fanatics willing to die for Ho 
Chi Minh. 

There are, of course, 8 good many who 
escape the Communist phychological net, 
realizing they’ve been tricked. For instance, 
one man I met, now a high official in the 
Vietnam Government, once operated an in- 
doctrination school in Viet Minh territory. 

“I now realize that I must support the 
French,” he told me, “or we'll have to bow 
to masters much worse. But do you think 
many of the people realize that? Even I 
often doubt whether I’m really fighting for 
my own country,” this official said. 

Now that Prance has finally agreed to let 
the Vietnamese fight for their own country, 
perhaps something can still be salvaged 
from the struggle for the mind, and in turn, 
from the war of the fortresses. 

But as of now if American troops went in 
as allies of the French, they would probably 
be greeted by most people not as liberators, 
but as so many more white masters. 


Turee Star Extra, Jowe 18, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

With the Communists threatening to take 
over Indochina, the United States needs 
friends in Asia now more than ever. For any 
south Asian military alliance that might be 
setup would be next to useless if the Asian 
people are not convinced that we really want 
to be their friends and not just to use them 
for our own political and military purposes. 

How, then, is the United States doing in 
winning these people over to our cause? The 
answer is: We could be doing a lot better. 
We are depending too much on flag waving, 
anti-Communist literature and Voice of 
America broadcasts which are not very 
effective in this non-Communist part of Asia, 
for two reasons: 

Firstly, only a minute percentage of the 
people here can read, and even fewer can 
afford the luxury of a radio. And in any 
case, there is no electricity in the mud or 
thatched huts whose inhabitants are pre- 


cisely the poverty-stricken Asians we must 
win over, 
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Secondly, these people are not interested 
in, and indeed often resent, hearing about 
how wonderful life is in America. And they 
resent no less foreigners telling the what 
kind of political system is best—particularly 
when those foreigners are still associated 
with the colonial past. 

The United States Information Service 
libraries are to be found in the most obscure 
cities, but their usefulness is limited. They 
are frequented, of course, only by the rela- 
tively few Asian literates. 

How can we reach the people in the mud 
and thatched huts? One way is by the 
proper administration of United States tech- 
nical aid. I shall never forget the wondrous 
smiles that lit up the faces of a group of 
Indian peasants.as they were being shown 
how to operate a tractor by an American 
technician. That one technician was worth 
a thousand pamphlets.or broadcasts. 

He didn’t have to give these people any 
political pep talks. He was showing, not tell- 
ing, them what America is made of. But 
point 4 technical aid in itself is not enough; 
the men who make it work—like the one I 
have mentioned—must become part of the 
life of the people they are heiping if these 
people are to have confidence in them and, 
through them, in the United States. 

Only those who would be willing to live 
simply and without an army of servants 
should be considered for these positions. In 
the long run, these shirt-sleeve diplomats— 
as they have -been called—are probably more 
important in the struggle against commu- 
nism than all the armies that could be sent 
to the area. 





Speech of Judge J. M. C. Townsend, Court 
of Appeals of Georgia, Made to the 
Kiwanis Club of Dalton, Ga. 


—_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an address made 
to the Kiwanis Club, of Dalton, Ga., in 
June of this year by Judge J. M. C. 
Townsend, of the Court of Appeals of 
Georgia. 

Judge Townsend is an able and con- 
scientious public servant, and I am glad 
that he has given his consent to the in- 
troduction of his speech into the Recor. 
It follows: 


In a recent issue of the ConcressiowaL 
Recorp I read a speech delivered February 23, 
1954, on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress by the 
very able Member, Hon. E. L. Forrestez, of 
the Third Congressional District of the State 
of Georgia, a part of which was devoted to 
the effect of treaties and private agreements 
made by the President of the United States 
and the construction given these documents 
by the Supreme Court. 

To say the least, Mr. Forresrer’s speech 
contained startling information and caused 
me to write him to the effect that every 
citizen should inform himself of the facts 
pointed out therein. Pursuant thereto, I 
proceeded to make an independent investi- 
gation regarding this subject, and what I 
found caused me to realize that the liberty 
of the American citizen as guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States is in jeopardy. I found that 
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as far back as 1920 the Supreme Court had 
held that a treaty properly made and ratified 
under the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States could nullify a provision 
of the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 
That case involved a contest by the State of 
Missouri of the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate the shooting of migratory 
birds within the boundaries of the State of 
Missouri, under an act of Congress which 
the State of Missouri contended was in vio- 
lation of the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Supreme 
Court held that the act of Congress was un- 
constitutional as being offensive to the 10th 
amendment, when passed in the first in- 
stance, United States v. Shauver (214 Fed. 
Rep. 154); United States v. McCullagh (221 
Fed. Rept. 288). Thereafter a treaty was 
made and properly ratified with the proper 
Canadian authorities regulating the shooting 
of wild geese in Canada and in the several 
States of this Union. When the case there- 
after came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States it was decided in Missouri v. 
Holland (252 U. S. 416) in effect that since 
treaties, as well as the Constitution, are a 
part of the supreme law of the land, that 
the treaty in question superceded the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution and author- 
ized a regulation of migratory game within 
the borders of the State of Missouri notwith- 
standing the fact that the Act of Congress 
seeking to do this same thing was in viola- 
tion of the 10th amendment. This estab- 
lished one principal that is dangerous to the 
liberty of every American citizen, that is, 
that treaties made with foreign powers by 
the President of the United States and rati- 
fied by two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate present, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States relating to treaties, may override the 
Constitution of the United States. Such a 
treaty may override any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. If such 
a treaty can override the 10th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, it 
can override the Ist amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Indeed, it is 
recalled that in the recent steel seizure cases 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer 
(343 U. S. 579)), three justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dissented, 
holding that notwithstanding the provisions 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guaranteeing in sub- 
stance that property shall not be taken ex- 
cept by due process of law, the President of 
the United States, as the head of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government thereof, 
might nevertheless under the authority of 
the United Nations Charter, a treaty, and 
the North Atlantic Alliance, a treaty, seize 
the property. 

‘This means that by treaty life, liberty, and 
property which the fifth amendment guar- 
antees will not be taken except by due 
process of law may nevertheless be taken. 
The fact that a majority of the Court held 
that the steel industry could not be seized 
does not necessarily mean that a majority 
of the Court is now prepared to take an 
opposite view to that taken by the Court 
in the Missouri case. The majority could 
Just as well have considered that this par- 
ticular treaty could not have that effect. 
What greater danger could confront the 
American people than for it to be within 
the power of one man, the President, and 
a small group of United States Senators 
constituting two-thirds of the Members 
present, to take the life, or the liberty, or 
the property, of any American citizen with- 
out due process of law, merely by entering 
into an agreement with a foreign country 
by the terms of which this may be done? 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
however, has not stopped merely with con- 
stitutionally made and ratified treaties. Pri- 
vate secret agreements sometimes made on 
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foreign soil have been given the same legal 
effect as treaties made pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, which includes ratification by two- 
thirds of the Senators present. This has 
been held in Etlimar Societe Anonyme v. 
U.S. (106 Fed. Supp. 191); U. S. v. Pink (315 
U. 8. 203); U. S. v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324); 
B. Altman & Co. v. U. S. (224 U. S. 583), and 
other cases, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no constitutional authority for the 
making of such an agreement, and no logical 
theory upon which such an agreement could 
be held to be a treaty within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States re- 
garding that subject. 

People are presumed to know the law. 
Citizens are chargeable with knowledge of 
the law. Ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for its violation. It is, however, impossible 
and there is no means by which a citizen can 
learn the contents of a secret agreement 
made by the President of the United States 
with a foreign power. Such agreements 
have, notwithstanding this fact, been held 
to have the force and effect of law. In case 
of its violation on the part of a citizen, igno- 
rance thereof is no excuse. Caligula was re- 
garded as one of ancient Rome's greatest ty- 
rants. When he came into the full bloom of 
his power, the practice had long been to 
write the laws and statutes of Rome on the 
walls and columns of the city. They were 
written at the base so that people in passing 
along the streets could pause and read the 
law and thereby familiarize themselves with 
its provisions, in order that they might 
make better and more law-abiding citizens. 
Caligula had these laws chiseled off the base 
of the columns and written in fine print 
at the very top, where no citizen could read. 
The laws were changed. Caligula’s plan was 
to trick the citizen into violating the law 
in order that he might work gruesome and 
whimsical punishments for violations of laws 
on the part of citizens because of their igno- 
rance of the law. The people of ancient 
Rome, however, had a distinct advantage 
over the citizen of America. They could 
procure a ladder and climb to the top of 
the walls and columns and there read and 
familiarize themselves with the contents of 
the law. It was a method available to them 
by which they might inform themselves. 
Not so with the American citizen. There is 
no way under the sun by which he can find 
out what the law is, so long as it is based 
on a secret agreement made between the 
Chief Executive of this country and some 
foreign power, probably on foreign soil. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was being proposed by its framers in 
Philadelphia between the years 1787 and 
1789, it was finally decided that the docu- 
ment would not include a bill of rights; 
that laws could be enacted that would pro- 
tect the citizen from his public servants 
which would adequate for this purpose. 
At that time, Thomas Jefferson, who took 
no part in the Constitutional Conventions, 
was an emissary to France. He wrote that 
since the document contained no bill of 
rights, he was opposed to its adoption. The 
people throughout the original 13 States 
were loathe to suport its adoption because it 
failed to contain a bill of rights. They were 
thinking of what a recent government head- 
ed by King George III of England had done 
to them. They wanted to be sure that no 
other government could do that. The re- 
sult was that outstanding men who took 
part in the Constitutional Convention— 
such men as George Washington, John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
others, wrote articles, caused handbills to be 
distributed, made speeches, visited State 
legislatures, and otherwise supported the 
adoption of the Constitution, at the same 
time that if it was adopted a 
bill of rights would be appended thereto and 
proposed for amendment immediately. This 
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was done. In 1791 the Bill of Rights con- 
sisting of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution became a part of that great 
document. Every war that has been fought 
by this country since the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights has been fought to keep it 
in the Constitution. 

We say these wars have been fought to 
preserve our way of life. What is our way 
of life? The right to a free speech, a free 
press, freedom of religion, protection from 
our public servants, assurances that life, lib- 
erty, and property will not be taken except 
by due process of law. If Russia has such 
a document, its dictators have ignored its 
provisions. In Russia there is no free speech. 
In Russia there is no free press. The officers 
of the Government of Russia can trample 
upon the rights of the citizens. What is the 
difference between Russia and the United 
States? Every difference by which we exer- 
cise and enjoy an advantage over the people 
of Russia is created by and inherent in the 
Bill of Rights. 

I have always labored under the false im- 
pression that there were only two ways by 
which the rights guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights could be taken from the American 
people. If the American people wanted to 
give up those rights, they could, in the man- 
ner provided by the Constitution, cause it to 
be amended so as to delete these rights from 
that document. I knew this would never 
happen. The people would never voluntarily 
relinquish those sacred gems of liberty. 
I knew that if ever a force sufficiently power- 
ful should overthrow the Government of this 
country, that that force would set up a 
government of its own, and that thereby the 
Bill of Rights, as well as the whole Consti- 
tution, would be destroyed. But it never 
occurred to me that the Constitution could 
be destroyed by a treaty made by one man 
and ratified by a small group of men. The 
President of the United States, the Sena- 
tors of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are under oath 
to support and uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. When a President makes 
a treaty with a foreign nation in conflict 
with any provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, he has violated that oath. 
When a Senator votes to ratify a treaty 
which is in conflict with a single provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
such Senator has violated that oath. When 
the Supreme Court renders a decision prefer- 
ring such treaty over a provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in con- 
flict therewith, every member of the Supreme 
Court voting for that decision has violated 
that oath. 

The Constitution provides for three 
branches of government, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The executive is 
made amenable to the people. The Presi- 
dent must be elected every 4 years. The 
legislative is amenable to the people. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
must be elected every 2 years. They cannot 
ever be appointed. The only way they can 
occupy a seat in that great body is by elec- 
tion by the people whom they serve. The 
Senators are elected every 6 years. 

The third branch, headed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is amenable to 
no power on the face of this earth. They 
are amenable only to God after death. A 
part of the first provision of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Georgia reads as follows: 
“Public officers are the trustees and servants 
of the people and at all times amenable to 
them.” The Supreme Court heads up the 
third and most powerful branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and should also be amen- 
able to the people. I propose amendments 
to the Constitution: 

First, a provision that the supreme law of 
the land be, first, the Constitution and its 
amendments; second, the acts of Congress; 
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third, treaties, and that no private agreement 
shall be considered a treaty unless ratified 
provided in the Constitution. - 

Second, that the- Constitution of the 
United States be further amended 50 as to 
provide also, as does that of the State ot 
Georgia, that public officers are the Servants 
and trustees of the people and at all time 
amenable to them. It would have a whoje. 
some effect on all the public servants of the 
people of the United States of America if 
there was written into the Constitution that 
they are servants of the people and at all 
times amenable to them. Public servant, 
need to be reminded of this fact in order to 
avoid a mental leaning toward dictatorship 
coupled with the. power bestowed with a com. 
mission to hold office. 

Third, I propose that the United States 
be divided into judicial districts and that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States be elected by the people of 
that judicial district to serve on the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a stated term, 
In this way all the branches of Government 
and all the public officers therein will be 
servants of the people and at all times amen. 
able to them. 

Without this, the liberty of the American 
people is in grave danger. If the Supreme 
Court can do away with one stroke of the 
pen with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it did in 
the case of Missouri v. Holland in 1920, and 
as it reiterated in the segregation cases re- 
cently, it can do away with the ist amend. 
ment. It could, by recognizing a treaty 
to that effect, do away with a free press; 
do away with freedom of speech; do away 
with freedom of religion. If the 10th amend. 
ment can be done away with, and the 5th 
amendment can be done away with, then s0, 
also, can the Ist amendment be done away 
with. 

The people of America must be forewarned 
of the danger of the loss of their precious 
gems of liberty, so gallantly defended against 
every attack by its young men on the field 
of battle. 





Views of Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco on McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a poll taken by 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
on the McCarran-Walter Act. This poll 
not only tries to obtain from the mem- 
bership their views as to the retention of 
the act as it is, but also their views on 
various features of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The poll is being printed with this 
extension of remarks, and I think the 
membership of the House would be very 
much interested in reading it. 

The Commonwealth Club has been in 
existence for over 50 years. I believe it 
to be the most unique club of its kind in 
the entire Nation. The club has been 
addressed by practically every President 
of the United States from the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The club studies all kinds of govern- 
mental problems, ranging from munici- 
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pal problems to problems of the National 
Government, These studies are made by 
sections which correspond to subcom- 
mittees of our various House committees. 
The section makes .a detailed study of 
the problem submitted to it and then 
s a report to the club on its find- 
ings. This report consists of discussions 
pro and con on the report of the section. 
In that way the club and its members 
are able to make balanced decisions as 
they have heard both sides of the prob- 
jem and its various facets. 

To me that kind of a poll is the most 
authentic as it represents the considered 
judgment of those who voted, based on 
fact and discussion. 

Here follows the poll: 

Vore or COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


Results of membership ballot, tabulated 
June 2, 1954, taken following circulation to 
all Commonwealth Club members of at- 
tached issue of the Commonwealth contain- 
ing report of club’s immigration section 
summarizing all viewpoints pro and con: 

1. (a) Do you favor amending the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act as to existing immigration 
quotas? * Yes, 540; no, 605. 

(bo) Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
amended by eliminating quotas based on 
national origins and permitting immigra- 
tion up to the authorized grant total quota 
of 154,657 without respect to nationality? + 
Yes, 332; no, 812. 

(c) Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
amended by permitting unfilled quotas of 
one nation to be used by immigrants from 
ancther nation, up to the authorized grand 
total quota of 154,657?4% Yes, 457; no, 685. 

2. (a) Should immigration preference be 
based upon the immigrant’s intellectual and 
physical capacities? Yes, 966; no, 174. 

(b) Should any such system be (check one 
only): 

(1) Subject to national origins quotas, as 
now provided under McCarran-Walter Act? * 
741. 

(2) Without regard to national origins? 
400. 

3. Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
amended to give, as a matter of right, to per- 
sons claiming citizenship but residing 
abroad, a hearing if denied letter of entry? 
Yes, 976; no, 181, e 

4. Should the immigration law continue 
to permit arrest and search of suspected il- 
legal entrants without a warrant? Yes, 
765; no, 467. 

5. (a) Should the provision for cancella- 
tion of naturalization for fraudulent repre- 
sentations, regardless of length of citizen- 
ship, be repealed? Yes, 253; no, 926. 

(b) Should the provision for cancellation 
for naturalization if citizen within 5 years 
becomes a member of subversive organiza- 
tion be repealed? Yes, 154; no, 1,016. 

6. Should a 5-year statute of limitations 
apply to: 

(a) Deportation cases? ‘Yes, 281; no, 851. 

(b) De-naturalization cases? Yes, 305; 
no, 808. 


make: 





‘Nations having quotas over 1,000 are 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 65,361; 
Germany, 25,814; Ireland, 17,756; Poland, 
6,488; Italy, 5,645; Sweden, 3,295; Nether- 
lands, 3,136; France, 3,069; Czechoslovakia, 
2,859; Russia, 2,697; Norway, 2,364; Switzer- 
land, 1,698; Austria, 1,405; Belgium, 1,297; 
Denmark, 1,175. Grand total present pos- 
sible immigration by quota, all nations: 154,- 
657. The quota act originally went into ef- 
fect in 1924, with quotas prorated on a per- 
centage basis to each country according to 
the national of the United States 
population, In subsequent amendments, 
the 1920 census was taken as the basis for 
these percentages, 


7. (a) Which should be the primary con- 
sideration in our immigration policy (check 
one only): 

(1) Welfare of the United States? 1,136. 

(2) Welfare of the immigrant? 27. 

(b) Can the welfare of both be safeguard- 
ed in the same immigration policy? Yes, 
913; no, 224. 





Association of Washington Cities, Repre- 
senting Some 245 Cities of the State of 
Washington, Endorse Policy of New 
Approach to Our National Parks in the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
recent statewide convention of Washing- 
ton cities in Spokane concerning the de- 
velopment of Mount Rainier National 
Park. It should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress: 


Whereas the members of the Association 
of Washington Cities, representing some 245 
cities of the State of Washington, are fully 
aware that Mount Rainier is the greatest 
single scenic attraction—draws tens of 
thousands of tourists and visitors each year 
to the State of Washington; and 

Whereas the tourist industry is the third 
largest contributing factor in the economy 
of Washington State and in full realization 
of the fact that these tourists’ expenditures 
within the State directly benefit every city 
within the State of Washington through the 
medium of the collection of additional taxes, 
both State and local in nature; and 

Whereas it is universally recognized that 
the overwhelming majority of the people in 
the State of Washington are eagerly awaiting 
a more enlightened and modern approach to 
the operation of Mount Rainier National 
Park so as to permit its use on a year around 
recreational basis by the people of the State 
of Washington and the Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 1954 annual statewide 
convention of the Association of Washington 
cities, meeting in Spokane, Wash., on June 
11, 1954, does hereby petition Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay to direct the 
National Parks Service to initiate new poli- 
cies and a new program relative to Rainier 
National Park so as to accomplish the fol- 
lowing forthwith: 

(1) Year around maintenance on the Para- 
dise Valley road so as to permit the year 
round access of the public to Paradise Val- 
ley. Furthermore, that completion of the 
Stevens Canyon Road be accomplished at the 
earliest possible date thereby permitting ac- 
cess more readily to Mount Rainier by the 
populations of eastern Washington. 

(2) The initiation of policies to permit the 
construction of permanent uphill trans- 
portation facilities for use by summer tour- 
ists and sightseers and winter-skiing and 
outdoor-sports enthusiasts. 

(3) The early development of modern 
overnight hotel, lodge, or cabin accomoda- 
tions to serve the ever-increasing number 
of visitors and tourists to Mount Rainier 
National Park both summer and winter. 

In conclusion, be it respectfully brought 
to the attention of the Honorable Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, that the 
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members of this association of Washing- 
ton cities endorse the policy of a new ap- 
proach to our National Parks in the West 
and the recreational areas within the Na- 
tional Parks developed under close control 
and supervision of the National Parks Serv- 
ice with the rest of the National Park areas 
in each instance being continued in the wil- 
derness state for utilization by those con- 
servation groups, mountaineer groups and 
other similar groups. The enactment of 
this type of policy will permit the use of our 
National Parks in the West by all members 
of the public in contrast to the present prac- 
tices and policies which actually restrict 
their successful use by relatively small num- 
bers of our State and National populations, 





National Electrical Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as scien- 
tists develop the means to utilize atomic 
power, it is not a case of replacing elec- 
tricity. It is not a case of off with the old 
and on with the new or the king is dead, 
long live the king. 

All the headlines today regarding 
atomic research and its peacetime poten- 
tial cannot diminish the value of man’s 
harnessing electrical energy and our 
continuing and increasing use and need 
of this great resource for better living. 

I have today introduced a joint reso- 
lution before this body to designate the 
third week in October as National Elec- 
trical Week. The resolution authorizes 
and requests the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation 
setting aside this week in recognition of 
the important contributions made to our 
way of life by all segments of the elec- 
trical industry, and to help make all 
Americans aware of the outstanding role 
played in our lives by electricity. 

But these are not the only purposes 
behind such a proclamation. 

The coming of electricity created new 
problems which have been solved, but 
which need continual policing. Bad wir- 
ing in homes, resulting in fires, and im- 
proper use of electrical equipment, re- 
sulting often in severe and permanent 
personal injuries, are some of the conse- 
quences of abusing this faithful and 
helpful servant. 

To understand electricity we must 
know about it, and to know about it we 
must make certain basic rules of treat- 
ment available to all who use it, This, 
to my mind, is the outstanding reason 
for a period of recognition, understand- 
ing, and learning about our great assist- 
ant. It seems to me only one of the 
obligations we owe ourselves as a result 
of the benefits we receive from elec< 
tricity. 

Three States figure prominently in 
the history behind the introduction of 
my resolution—Michigan, Illinois, and 
Washington. One organization, the In- 
ternational Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, and several fine individuals, 
including Capt. Stephen E. Sanislo, of 
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the Seattle Fire Department, also deserve 
mention for their efforts in promoting 
safe and sane use of electricity. 

In Washington and Michigan success- 
ful electrical safety campaigns have been 
conducted. ‘The success of these cam- 
paigns to impress the public with the 
details of safe dealing with electricity 
led to a movement to bring the dream 
of a National Electrical Week to reality, 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors. This association, meeting in Chi- 
cago for its silver jubilee last September, 
enthusiastically endorsed the program. 
It has been my privilege to frame and 
introduce the appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no con- 
troversy over this resolution. National 
Electrical Week will stress five major 
points: 

First. The importance of electricity in 
our everday life. 

Second. That electricity, when prop- 
erly installed, used and maintained, is 
the safest method known for producing 
light, heat, and power. 

Third. That the quality of the service 
rendered by electricity depends on ade- 
quote wiring, design, and installation. 

Fourth. The importance of the na- 
tional electrical code in achieving elec- 
trical safety. 

Fifth. The importance of inspection 
by proper authorities at regular periods. 

These are the objectives of National 
Electrical Week. I am confident the 
Congress will agree that they are indeed 


worthy. 





The Air Training Command 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the June 
19, 1954, issue of the Army-Navy-Air 
Force magazine there appeared an en- 
lightening article written by Lt. Gen. 
Robert W. Harper, commander of the Air 
Training Command, United States Air 
Force, explaining the operations of that 
command. 

As I informed the House on Wednes- 
day, June 23, General Harper retires 
from active duty on June 30, next. He 
is one of the most efficient and able 
officers in the Armed Forces. His retire- 
ment will be a definite loss to the Air 
Force. The Nation is fortunate, how- 
ever, that our Armed Forces are made up 
of many men of the same high caliber as 
General Harper, and are fitted to carry 
on the great work of their predecessors. 

I again extend to General Harper an 
expression of my high esteem and great 
admiration for him as an officer and as a 
gentleman. 

The article, above-mentioned, follows: 

Tse Am TralIninc ComMAND 

(By Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, USAF, 

commander ) 

In the United States Air Force, as in in- 
@ustry, it has been found that there is no 
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substitute for formal instruction at func- 
tional schools. The huge task of training 
Air Force personnel falls on the Air Train- 
ing Command, largest single command in 
the Air Force. 

From its headquarters at Scott Air Force 
Base, Ill., the ATRC stretches across the 
country from east to west, north to south. 
Its 42 bases conduct training courses which 
run the gamut from cooks and bakers to 
qualified jet pilots. With the exception of 
schools of the Air University, all formalized 
individual training in the Air Force for 
everyone from the newest and youngest 
airmen to seasoned general officers is the 
responsibility of the Training Command. 

In order to keep a close control over the 
training, ATRC is divided into three Train- 
ing Air Forces. The Technical Training Air 
Force is under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Eugene L. Eubank, with headquarters at 
Gulfport, Miss. It operates 7 large technical 
schools, 2 basic military training schools, 
and 1 air defense school. 

Waco, Tex., is the headquarters of the 
Flying Training Air Force. Under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Gabriel Disosway, FTAF 
supervises the operation of 24 flying schools. 
These schools take the raw aviation cadet 
through his training until he earns his cov- 
eted silver wings. 

The Crew Training Air Force, under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Charles F. Born, has 
its headquarters at Randolph Air Force Base, 
Tex., and operates eight combat crew schools. 
It is in these schools that the graduate pilot 
is molded into an efficient crew member 
ready for combat. 

The impressive box score compiled in aerial 
combat over Korea was directly traceable 
to superior training of combat crews. We are 
far behind the Iron Curtain countries in 
total manpower—therefore, we must fight 
quantity with quality. Right now we are 
ahead in skilled, and potentially skilled, 
manpower. We must stay ahead. 

Personnel who are intimately concerned 
with the future and present planning poli- 
cies of the ATRC are not at all concerned 
with keeping it the biggest command in 
the Air Force. The size will continually 
fluctuate according to Air Force require- 
ments. The continuing emphasis at the top 
levels, and it prevails throughout the com- 
mand, is to keep the quality of the training 
at the peak. I like to say, “We'd rather be 
good than big.” 

When the ATRC was born in July of 1943, 
the job description for the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Training Command, stated that he 
“will be responsible for the training of indi- 
viduals in the techniques of aerial gunnery, 
bombing, navigation, aerial observation, and 
piloting military aircraft (including gliders), 
and in mechanical, technical, administra- 
tive, and associated subjects to meet the pro- 
ficiency standards established by the Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces; for the 
administration of the basic training program; 
and for the administration of the aviation 
cadet preflight program, the AAF college 
training program, and the training of indi- 
viduals at civil-contract schools under his 
jurisdiction.” 

Basically, the mission of the Training 
Command hasn't changed since then, but 
the ever-growing complexity of modern com- 
bat equipment makes for training problems 
today that were barely imagined 10 years 
ago. 

Vast strides in development of new air- 
craft and electronics equipment, new con- 
cepts of aerial warfare, our own vulnera- 
bility to aerial attack via the top-of-the- 
world routes, and the tremendously increased 

ents for ground support are all 

adding to the immense problems of training 
@ modern air force. 

In a little over 10 years of operation, the 


ATRC has reached many significant training 
milestones. 
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Item: 250,000 pilots, 51,000 navigators, 47 
000 bombardiers, and over 2 million tech. 
nicians in the World War II years. " 

Item: In 1950, with the beginning of hos. 
tilities in Korea, the ATRC was calleq upon 
to expand from a small, peacetime nucleus 
into a full-powered training organization 
without sacrificing quality. During fiscal 
year 1951 the command came through with 
2,100 pilots, 3,575 navigator-bombardiers, 39) 
instrument-pilot instructors, 50 fighter gu 
nery instructors, 80 Air Force helicop 
pilots, and 139 liaison, and 103 helicopter 
pilots for the Army Field Forces. In adqj. 
tion, the command turned out 124,350 tech. 
nicians and 635 nonrated Air Force officers, 

During fiscal year 1953 the ATRC expanded 
to over 300,000 people with 42 bases, 4 head. 
quarters, and a mobile training group Op- 
erating at locations all over the world. Re. 
duced personnel requirements have caused 
& reduction in numbers, but the quality of 
the finished product remains high. 

The Training Command is continually con. 
ducting research to improve the training 
courses. Just as industry changes with new 
requirements, so does the Training Cop. 
mand, New equipment, new concepts, new 
requirements—all are contributing to drastic 
changes in the training program. But the 
changes are careful and studied ones— 
changes which will turn out a jet pilot, g 
jet mechanic, or a clerk-typist who is even 
better prepared than his brother airmen of 
yesterday. 

The United States may not have the big. 
gest Air Force, but it must have the best, 
That is the challenge. 


ne 
ler 





Un-American Activities Committee Hear. 
ings in Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in connet- 
tion with my remarks to the House today, 
I wish to include in the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Seattle Times 
of June 21, 1954. I commend it to the 
reading of my colleagues: 

ALERTING THE PUBLIC WITHOUT HyYsTERICs 


Seattle has had the fortune to witness 
at close range a congressional investigation 
conducted on the high-minded leve) which 
invariably should characterize an action of 
the Congress of the United States. The Un- 
American Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in the course of its 
Seattle hearing, demonstrated to this com- 
munity that a congressional inquiry into 
Communist subversion can be carried on 
without bitterness or innuendo, rancor, or 
injustice, for specific purpose and with con- 
structive result. 

The Velde committee’s hearing here 
brought to light the methods’ which com- 
munism pursues to penetrate the life and 
activities of a community, its organizations 
and its institutions. It disclosed the extent 
to which these subversive efforts have suc- 
ceeded and how, in important instances, they 
have failed. It clarified for Seattle citizens 
the nature of the ever-present danger and 
put them on vigilant guard against the in- 
sidious infiltration of hidden subversive 
forces into strategic areas of political, in- 
dustrial, and economic enterprise. 

The committee produced evidence of sub- 
version of which many had been fully 
aware, but it went on to uncover hitherto 
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ispected pockets of the Communist con- 
spiracy in & locality which undoubtedly is a 
major target for Communist ambitions in 
this country. While serving the larger pur- 
yse of exposing the Communist threat to 
the national security, it did the people of 
this particular area the great favor of in~- 
forming them of what has been going on 
right around them over the years. 
It is notable that the inquiries of this 
congressional group left behind no wake of 
disunity and mutual recrimination, except 
the natural indignation of good Americans 
provoked by treachery and treason, and the 
inevitable clamor of counterpropaganda 
from Communists themselves and their fel- 
jow travelers, In that respect, the Seattle 
nearing stands in sharp contrast to the Mc- 
carthy-Army squabble in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, which has served to disrupt the unity 
of thought and purpose of the American 
people beyond any episode in the Nation’s 
recent history, without the compensation of 
constructive result whatsoever, as far as now 
can be foreseen. 

Communism is an issue on which the peo- 
ple of this country, fundamentally, are in 
almost universal accord, with the exception 
of the comparatively few who have betrayed 
their heritage. To misuse this issue for per- 
sonal, political, or vindictive advantage 
would be in itself an indefensible betrayal 
of the national purpose. 

The Velde committee functions in pursuit 
of its constitutional prerogative of seeking 
facts upon which to base remedial legisla- 
tion. It has no other objective. Thereby it 
is acting in the best intérests of the people 
of the United States, without political, parti- 
san, or political motive. That is precisely 
the service a@ committee of the Congress 
should perform. 

This high-minded and dignified approach 
to the foremost problem confronting this 
country today has renewed confidence in 
the efforts of Congress and of the Federal 
Government to preserve the country’s free 
institutions from their present jeopardy. 


unst 





Monroe Doctrine Is Still Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texans have an especially acute 
sense of the vital importance of our rela- 
tions with our neighbors in Central and 
South America. They realize, from gen- 
erations of immediate contact, that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere must 
live together in a spirit of mutual trust 
and support. 


This awareness was expressed clearly 
and lucidly last Thursday by the Dallas 
Morning News, one of the leading news- 
papers in my State. In an editorial en- 
tiled “Monroe Doctrine Is Still Sound,” 
the newspaper presented an excellent 
Summary of the motives behind the res- 
olution which was agreed to in the Sen- 
ate on Friday, 

Task unanimous consent that this edi- 
= be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Monroe Docrrrve Is Stitt SounD 


Senator Lrnpon JOHNSON’s call to Con- 
gress Tuesday means simply that the Monroe 
Doctrine be restated in up-to-date terms. It 
means, too, restating the Truman doctrine 
in the narrower but vitally important terms 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
(with, oddly enough, the instigation as well 
as the blessing of the British Prime Minister 
and the protection of the British fleet), it 
was intended to aline the new-won inde- 
pendence of every American Republic in a 
policy of self-government free of European 
colonialism and rapacity. At the moment 
there was no question that the burden of 
maintaining the principle would fall upon 
this country. In that sense only was the 
Monroe Doctrine a United States of America 
project. 

Central and South American nations have 
in the meantime grown to greatness. Today 
the exclusion of foreign hegemony from the 
many American Republics is a matter for all, 
not for this country alone. But the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine is as sound now 
as when it was made. Today when Latin 
America recognizes that our resolution, 
however selfish, is not aggressive and is as 
much in hemispheric as national interest, 
the Guatemalan situation raises the issue 
sharply and clearly. That is what Senator 
JOHNSON meant in asking his colleagues to 
go on record on a new version of the far- 
from-shopworn theme. It is simply, the 
Americas for the Americas. 

The Russian or Communist Infiltration of 
Guatemala may differ in appearance from an 
armed invasion by conquistadores. But it 
differs not at all either in intent or in effect. 
The Kremlin has already made a new Poland 
out of Guatemala. It must not be permitted 
to capitalize further and must be excluded 
from its present position. 

The existence of United Nations may mili- 
tate against this essential doctrine. But, if 
this should prove true, the Western Hemi- 
sphere would have to abandon U. N. U.N. 
Charter provisions legalize mutual defense 
measures against aggression. This will, in 
the probable opinion of a U. N. majority, 
prevent such a veto as the Soviet threatened 
last week, from blocking the necessary mu- 
tuality in preserving intact the integrity of 
the three republican Americas, 





Cheers for Flatley High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot on June 17. The editorial 
very appropriately commends Capt. 
James H. Flatley, commanding officer of 
the naval air station at Norfolk, for his 
sponsorship of a novel educational 
program. 

It may be that other naval and mili- 
tary installations could profit by a sim- 
ilar undertaking, and I want to add my 
words of congratulation to Captain 
FPlatley for this excellent work. The 
editorial follows: 

Cueers ror FPiatiey Hicn 

Flatley High School at the Norfolk Naval 

Air Station is unofficial as far as the Navy 
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is concerned and has no formally recognized 
status as an educational institution. Yet 
this year more than 400 Navy enlisted men 
have received high-school diplomas, or their 
equivalents, from various State departments 
of education for courses taken in this school. 
Before the year has ended, some 600 stu- 
dents will have been graduated in a sense 
just as acceptable—educationally speak- 
ing—as if they had received their diplomas 
in an accredited high school on some tree- 
shaded street in their hometowns. 

The standards of Flatley High meet gen- 
eral accrediting standards. Students who 
graduate from the naval air station’s un- 
official high school pass general educational 
level tests that are uniformly applied in 
the States, or acceptable to State depart- 
ments of education, and they are prepared 
to go on to higher education. 

This purely voluntary high school at a 
naval installation is a result of a flair for 
education possessed by Capt. James H. Flat- 
ley, commanding officer of the naval air 
station. A combination of correspondence 
courses is used under a plan of supervised 
and cooperative study. But some special 
courses are employed to serve both individ- 
ual and group needs. The students are vol- 
unteers, and so are the instructors. There 
are 14 well-qualified instructors on the staff 
and 21 in reserve. The school meets alter- 
nately on Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
The instructors as well as the students give 
their time to the cause of education. 

This special-activities, leisure-time pro- 
gram (as it might be called) makes for a 
better Navy by filling in the blank spaces 
in the education of enlisted men. It raises 
morale and esprit de corps. It is all over 
and beyond the call of duty and deserves 
some rousing civilian cheers. 

\ 





Bay State Coast Offers Fine Salt Water 
Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Bay State Coast Offers Fine 
Salt Water Fishing,” published in the 
Boston Post of Sunday, June 27, 1954, 
relative to fishing opportunities in Massa- 
chusetts and New England. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bay Strate Coast Orrers Fine Sat WATER 
FISHING 

For the best all-around salt water sport 
fishing, Massachusetts is indeed hard to beat. 
Hundreds of varieties are waiting to be taken 
along 1,800 miles of coastline, and thousands 
of fishermen and women will be there to 
take them right up to late fall. 

There’s the bluefish—fightingist game 
fish, pound-for-pound, abounding in our 
waters. There are giant tuna, marlin, sword- 
fish, and the wily, ever-prized striped bass— 
all worthy battiers. 

If you want to know where to go, what 
equipment, lures, and bait to use, look at 
the handy fishing calendar the Post is pub- 
lishing today as a public service. 

It was compiled by the Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commission and 
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tells you everything you need to know. It 
tells “where, when and how,” for the entire 
coastline. 

Folks will be using every means to get out 
on the water. They'll be fishing from private 
boats, craft of all types and sizes, from docks 
and piers, from jettys, from rocks and the 
surf. 

That surf fishing, for blues and stripers, is 
the top attraction along Cape Cod beaches. 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Few people know it, but there is also excel- 
lent fishing to be had using fresh water 
tackle along the Cape. While the boys with 
the heavy tackle are going after the big ones, 
you can cast 25 and 30 feet from shore in 
East Dennis, for instance, and haul in many 
a baby striper and baby bluefish. They put 
up a surprisingly strong fight. Try sea 
worms on them. 
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Another thing about salt water fishing: 
you can do it at night. Bridges, inlang Cape 
waterways and the beaches are throngegq 
almost everynight throughout the season, 
They're all there, men, women, and chil. 
dren—after stripers and blues and whatever 
else they can hook. They may have different 
methods, but all are agreed that it sure js a 
lot of fun. 

Here is the fishing calendar: 


Where, when, and how to fish 





Species Location 

fh Whole coast— For details on hot spots, 
surf casting beaches, rivers, see spe- 
cial section. 

et GHG. .nveccccssed Ipswich Bay, Cape Ced Bay, Prov- 
incetown. a 

fchool tuna. ............- South of Cape Cod, off Nantucket 
Island, Buzzards Bay. 

Weite me. Lsccasecudin Nantucket Sound, south of Martha's |. 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

Reese. ...cancocpuamend Northeast of Cape Ann, Gloucester, 


Nantucket Sound, south of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Nantucket. 

All waters south of Cape Cod and 
islands, Outer Cape Cod beaches; 
occasionally north of Cape Cod. 






en 


Snapper, bluefish........- Waters south of Cape , river 
mouths, coves, bays. 
etl nein ccitntsiiaila South of = God, outer Cape Cod 
a waters, Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket. 
Pwlietit...ccastesusdiananal Provincetown, Manomet, Plymouth, 


porth to New Hampshire line. 


Cape Cod Bay, Nantucket Sound, 
outer Cape Cod waters off rapidly 
shelving beaches, deep bays, estu- 
aries. 


Whole coast; rocky bottom inshore 

harbors, jetties, beaches, 
breakwaters. ‘ 

Cape Cod and south; rocky shores, 
rocks in water less than 15 fathoms 
deep around wrecks. 

Cape Cod Bay, outer Cape Cod 
waters from 2 to 20 fathoms, prefer 
sandy bottom. 

Winter flounder..........| Whole coast; shoal water, usually 


sandy bottoms. 
Whole coast; best fishing south of 
Boston, 


Whiting or kingfish....._- South of Cape Cod; inshore, often run 
into fresh water, prefer sandy or 
hard bottom. 

ee. ntiiintdeclitnaensiitieinim Whole coast; deep water; run inshore 
during late fall and winter. 

WeGRet.. .ccidtimunnasini’ North of Cape Cod__.................- 

Ra, Brackish and fresh water at river 
mouths; Connecticut River north to 
Holyoke Dam. 

ee River mouths along whole coast......- 





WS cenit cuseenetavensibesdsnene 


Season Baits and lures 






Sea worms, eels, ee] skins, squid, her- 
ring; jigs of all types, plugs, spinners, 

Late July through Se Whole mackerel, oth bait fish, squid 
te July Pp- hole mackerel, other bait squid; 
ee rn feathered lures. 

amma D. cauusecsccccecoce--f- ces - Gi conssnctesceccccesccaceccsegsece 


Mullet, mackerel, cut baits; feathered 
ures. 
Mackerel, menhaden, mullet, herring, 
squid; all either whole or cut. 


All smaller fish; jigs, spoons, small 
plugs, spinners, streamer 


May through October... 


Niecibatd do..............--.-.| Spinners, spoons, streamer flies, smal) 
ugs. 
Late July toSeptember..| Any small bait fish, small mackerel, 


crab or clam bits, sea worms, squid, 

— jigs, spoons, plugs, streamer 
ies. 

Plugs, wet and dry flies, jigs, spinners, 


May to October; best 
sogeee, feather lures; almost any 
a 


runs May and Sep- 
tember. . 
Late June through Sep- | Minnows, shrimp, sea worms, shedder 
tember. crab, squid, plugs, spinners, spoons, 
small jigs; feathered lures, flies, 


Small bait, fish, crab or clam bits, sea 
worms, squid strips, smal! jigs, 
spoons, spinners, streamer flies, 
plugs. 

Crabs, clams, all shellfish; rarely on 
artificials. 

Crabs, shrimp, clams, 
sand ells. 


July throughSeptember. 


May to November-...--. 


Mid-June through Sep- menhaden, 
tember. 


May through October... 


Clams, sea worms, shrimp, crab claw, 
squid bits. 


Clams, sea worms, squid bits, shrimp. 


Live minnows, clams, squid bits, 
shrimp, small jigs, spinners, feather 
lures, fish-deep. 

Shrimp, crabs, clams, sea worms, min- 
nows, smal] jigs, spoons, 
lures, spinners. 

Take almost any bait................. 

May to November._..../____- nn aninntincbuiniinndivnednnaimbiled 

April through June..._.. Flies, spinners, small shiny lures. gar- 

den hackle with spinner. 


Sea worms, shrimp, minnows, clams, 
small red flies. 


NE EE iccccnccccas 
Mid-June through Sep- 
tember. 


May to October-......-- 


Best late fall and winter; 
move offshore in 





Casting with light tackle, fly cast; 
casting from boat, surf casting, trol, 
, Pplug-chumming. 
oe ing or chumming. Heavy tackle 
Trolling or chumming, medium tackle, 
Trolling; medium tackle, 


Trolling, heavy tackle. 
Fly or bait cast tackle, boat- 
surf casting. ws eae 


Fly or bait casting tackle. 
Fly and bait casting tackle light boat. 
rods, - 


Still fishing, casting from boat with 
surf, bait or fly rod. 


Still fishing, float fishing, chumming, 
surf casting, fly and bait casting, 
trollizig. 


Trolling, chumming, fly and bait 
casting. 


Still fishing, surf casting, boat fishing, 
Still fishing. 


Still fishing from boat, pfer, break- 
water; fly rod gives best sport. 


Still fishing from boat, pier, and break- 


water. 
Still fishing from boat, pier, break- 
water, deep trolling, surf casting. 


Still fishing, surf casting, boat casting 
or trolling, chumming. 


Still fishing; surf casting with fish 
finder rig. 
Still fishing from boat. 
Fly and bait easting; chumming, still 
ing after spawning. 


Still fishing from boat, ice fishing, fy 
casting. 





spring, summer. 








Complied by Massachusetts Development and Industrial Commission, 
=~ 


Johnson Resolution Reaffirms United 
States Ban on Foreign Interference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Houston Post, one of the most 
widely read and quoted newspapers in 
my State, has presented an excellent 
summary of the resolution which we 
adopted in this Chamber by an over- 
whelming vote on Friday. 

In an editorial the Post pointed out 
that this resolution aims at both peace 





within the Americas and the defense of 
the Americas against external aggres- 
sion. It also points out that the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere is not a par- 
tisan issue but an issue upon which all 
Americans can unite. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post of June 24, 1954] 
JoHNSON RESOLUTION Rearrirmms UNrrep 
Srates Ban ON FOorgIGN INTERFERENCE 

Senator Lrnpon B. JoHNson, of 
offered a concurrent resolution in the 


pronouncement of the first magni- 
tude. It declares the sense of Congress “that 
the United States should reaffirm its deter- 


nate 


mination to prevent interference in Western 
Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Communists 
and take all necessary and proper steps to 
insure that the Organization of American 
States take direct and appropriate action to 
prevent any further Soviet interference in 
the affairs of the states of the Wester 
Hemisphere.” 

In offering the resolution, Senator JoHN- 
son backed up the United States position in 
the United Nations that the Guatemalan 
trouble is a matter to be considered by the 
Organization of American States and not one 
to be meddled with by Russia, through the 
UV. N. or otherwise. “Whatever the future 
may hold,” he declared in a speech to the 
Senate, “the fighting in Guatemala does n° 
now endanger world security. The issue 's 
properly one for consideration by the Ameri- 
can States.” He also ted out that no 


of interference by the United States 
in the domestic affairs of another America 
country is involved; that the only question 
is one of external aggression. 
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gsenator JOHNSON is minority leader in 
the Senate. Hence his resolution signifies 
that the American position in the U. N. is 
not a subject of argument between our po- 
jitical parties, but is that of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

Adoption of this resolution will add a new 
chapter to the story of the doctrine that 
western Hemisphere countries are not to be 
subjected to mn by outside powers. 
The first occasion for the announcement 
of that doctrine, like the occasion for the 
Jounnson resolution, was provided by Rus- 

2. 
he 1821, Czar Alexander I issued a ukase 
prohibiting fishing and navigation by others 
than his subjects within 100 miles of the 
pacific coast of North America from the 
Bering Straits southward to latitude 51. In 
1823, the American Government, headed by 
President James Monroe, denounced the 
Russian ukase and asserted that “the Amer- 
can continents are no longer subjects for any 
new colonial establishments.” Later in the 
year, the better known form of the doctrine 
was contained in President Monroe’s Decem- 
ber 2 message to Congress. This was called 
forth by the threat that the so-called holy 
alliance, of which Russia was the strongest 
member, would overthrow independent gov- 
ernments established in former colonies of 
spain in the New World. 

The original Monroe Doctrine was strict- 
ly unilateral. Its successor is an often ex- 

ressed understanding among all the coun- 
tries of the hemisphere. This all-American 
doctrine aims at both peace within the Amer- 
icas and their defense against external ag- 
gression. 

Texans generally will agree with the lan- 
guage of the JoHNSON resolution and will be 
proud that a Senator from their State has 
made this contribution to American unity 
and to American history. 





The So-Called McCarthy Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp sundry edi- 
torials, as follows: one entitled “Not a 
Party Matter,” from the New York 
Times; one entitled “Joe McCartuy Ver- 
sus the GOP,” from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of June 17, 1954; one entitled 
“If This Be Senility,’ from the Min- 
nheapolis Tribune of June 13, 1954; one 
entitled “What's the Verdict on McCar- 
THY?” from the Des Moines Register of 
June 20, 1954; one entitled “Contempt of 
the Senate,” from the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 17; and one entitled 
“Lowering the Curtain,” from the 
Washington Post of June 14. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 25, 1954] 
Nor a Party MATTER 


The moves within the Sendte to protect 
itself and the Nation from further abuses of 
Mr. McCarTuy’s power are serious moves, 
seriously intended. Before the end of this 
session the McCarthy issue in some form or 
another ought to come to a vote, no matter 
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what Messrs. ENOwLAND and Lyrnvon JoHNn- 
SON, respectively, may think is smart politics 
at the moment. 

The impetus given to the movement to 
curb Mr. McCartuy by his recent television 
performance has taken two general direc- 
tions in the Senate. One ts the direct attack, 
the effort to remove him from the commit- 
tee chairmanships that he has so obviously 
disgraced. The other is the indirect attack, 
the effort (which has been going on for 
years) to establish general and uniform 
rules of fair procedure for all Senatorial 
committees. These two are not contradic- 
tory. We are in favor of both. 

Resolutions to carry out both purposes 
have been referred to a subcommittee of 
the Rules Commitee, presided over, un- 
fortunately, by Senator Wrmi1am E. JENNER 
of the McCarruy wing of the Republican 
Party. But the other members of this sub- 
committee are Senator CarLson, of Kansas, 
eonsidered in the early days of the Eisen- 
hower administration one of the President’s 
closest confidants, and Senator Haypren, of 
Arizona, who had served on the 1952 in- 
vestigating subcommittee before which Mr. 
McCartHy would not appear. 

Senators JENNER, CARLSON, and HAYDEN 
are to begin hearings Monday on the pro- 
posed code of committee procedure. It is in 
itself a great gain for the Senate to under- 
take hearings on a matter that has met a 
stone wall of resistance for so long. Much 
has already been said and written on the 
subject; and in both House and Senate some 
individual committees have adopted satis- 
factory rules. It should not be too difficult 
to draft a code before the end of the session. 

Nor should it be too difficult for the three 
Senators to come up with a decision on the 
propriety of removing Mr. McCartuy from 
his chairmanships. This would not be the 
first time in the history of the Senate that 
such a wholesome event had occurred. In 
any case, the important point is that before 
adjournment, the Senate as such be given 
an opportunity to vote on Mr. McCarTHy’s 
fitness to continue in the position of high 
responsibility to which the Senate—and the 
Senate alone—has elevated him. This is no 
longer a party matter, but concerns every 
Republican and every Democrat who values 
the good name of the Senate of the United 
States. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
17, 1954] 


Jor McCartHy Versus THE GOP 


The Republican leadership in the Senate 
has done the President and the Republican 
Party a disservice by shunting aside Senator 
FLANDERS’ motion to strip Senator McCartuy 
of his committee chairmanships. 

The arguments upon which Senate Ma- 
jority Leader KNowLaNnp attacked the pro- 
posal are, first, that it violated established 
procedure in the Senate, and second, that any 
free-swinging floor fight on the issue might 
block the Eisenhower legislative program. 

The first argument is not valid; there have 
been previous instances when the Senate has 
disregarded the seniority custom to remove 
a committee chairman. 

The second assumption might be correct; 
we don’t know. But in view of what is at 
stake the Senate leadership should have 
supported the FLANDERS’ proposal regardless. 

For McCartHy is clearly determined to 
press relentlessly his campaign of harassment 
against the administration. He has already 
laid out a program of attacks upon addi- 
tional executive department agencies that 
will keep him busy all summer and fall. 
And he has said, practically in so many 
words, that if this embarrasses the GOP or 
the President, that’s just too bad. 

You don’t butter up a man like McCarrry. 
You knuckle to him or you block his bid for 


personal power. 
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The way to block him, and to bring unity 
back to the Republican Party, is by follow- 
ing FLANDERS’ proposal to strip him of the 
authority that he wields so arrogantly in 
the name of the Senate. We suggest those 
Republican Senators who have their party's— 
and the Nation’s—welfare at heart consider 
with utmost care the consequences, giving 
final sanction to another season of McCartuyr 
marauding. The legislative program—vital 
as it is—can be repaired at a later time. 
McCartuy'’s knife-job on the Republican 
Party would be a very long time mending. 


— 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 
13, 1954] 


Ir Tms Be SENILITY 


When Senator FLaNnpDers, Republican, of 
Vermont, attacked Senator McCarTHy 2 
weeks ago on the floor of the upper House, 
McCakTHY suggested that FLANDERS was the 
victim of “senility.” 

Friday the Senator from Vermont was on 
the attack again. The stern New England 
conscience which had twice led him to de- 
nounce McCarTHyY and his methods was be- 
ginning to pinpoint the issues and to search 
for some definite test by which McCarthy- 
ism might be made to stand or fall. 

In the course of his speech FLANDERS— 

Demanded that the Senate strip McCartHy 
of his committee chairmanships until he 
purges himself of contempt and answers 
charges made against him last year by a 
three-man subcommittee. 

Repeated the six questions asked by that 
committee-—questions bearing on the po- 
litical morality and financial integrity of 
McCarTHy. 

Recalled that McCarrny had refused to 
testify before that subcommittee, even 
though the Senate had confirmed its juris- 
diction in the matter by a vote of 60 to 0. 

Answered McCarTuy’s cry of “smear” by 
saying: “There is this about a smear. It 
can be removed by a dry-cleaning process 
which involves a vigorous application of the 
truth. That process the Senator was un- 
willing to apply. The smear remains. Of 
course, there are some character discolora- 
tions which are not smears. They may be 
the outward evidence of inward corruption.” 

This is laying it on the line, Vermont fash- 
ion. This is getting directly to the heart 
of a great moral issue, New England style. 
This is a courageous demand on the Senate 
from one of McCarTuy's fellow Republicans 
to face up to the Wisconsin Senator's in- 
solent challenge to its authority in connec- 
tion with the Hennings subcommittee. 

If this be senility, we can only say to the 
senile Vermonter: Give us more of it. Give 
it to us often, Give it to us as your stern 
New England conscience dictates. The Sen- 
ate, senile sir, has far too little of it. 


[From the Des Moines Register of June 20, 
1954] 


Wrat’s THE Verpict ON McCartruy? 


There may be an old deserted-house at- 
mosphere around a lot of television sets for 
a few days, but the most avid followers of 
the McCarthy-Army hearings and certainly 
the public at large welcome the end of this 
nauseating chapter. 

As a nation we have come through it with- 
out coming apart at the seams. That should 
be reassuring to those who have worried con- 
siderably about the effect of the hearings on 
the public state of mind both here at home 
and abroad. 

It has left a dirty brown taste in our 
mouths. We revolt at the thought that the 
character who mixed up the potion in the 
first place has a legal right, handed him by 
the voters of Wisconsin, to keep right on 
mixing his vile brew for another 414 years. 

At the same time a great many Americans, 
we believe, are now far better equipped than 
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they were before to recognize the dangers 
and the subtle mechanics of emotional, hys- 
terical witch hunting and irresponsible 
lemagoguery. 

; We may be on the way out of a sickening 
state of fear and suspicion if Americans are 
more capable of distinguishing witch hunt- 
ing from sincere and orderly efforts to guard, 
not only the Nation's security but also the 
personal rights which are the cornerstones 
of our strength and existence. 

The charges and countercharges that have 
been hurled back and forth have been no 
more than vehicles for dramatizing the issue 
at stake. 

That issue from the very beginning has 
been: Is the Nation’s security and well-being 
served or endangered by permitting the ju- 
nior Senator from Wisconsin to continue 
wielding his uncurbed powers at the risk of 
destroying the traditional pattern of orderly 
government, the fundamental concept of 
personal liberty and justice and the consti- 
tutional balance of power and responsibility 
between the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial agencies. 

Senator McCarTHY has been seen by mil- 
lions, first hand and for what he is: a clever 
and adroit exploiter of half-truths, sly accu- 
sations, prejudices, suspicions and name- 
calling. 

Regardless of what the Mundt committee 
concludes with respect to who threatened or 
who pressured whom and how, The Regis- 
ter hopes and believes the public has arrived 
at its own verdict with respect to the main 
issue. 

As the Register sees it, that verdict calls 
for the swift and certain removal of Senator 
McCartuy from the chairmanship of the 
Government Operations Committee and its 
investigating subcommittee. 

It calls for a clear and forthright statement 
by the Republican policy committee of the 
Senate disclaiming any endorsement of, or 
responsibility for, his words or actions. 

It calls for determined steps to curb and 
regulate all committee powers and procedures 
in a manner that clearly defines the responsi- 
bility of the Senate itself and its exercise. 

It calls for the creation of a responsible 
joint congressional committee, authorized 
and instructed to work in harmony and co- 
operation with the administrative agencies of 
government and with the President on prob- 
lems of internal security. 

It calls for party leadership, strong enough 
and wise enough, to expose phonies and 
fakers for what they are before they get the 
idea that they are bigger than the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, the President, 
or the Government itself. 


——— 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 17, 1954] 


os 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


For an ordinary citizen, refusing to ans- 
wer questions put by a Senate investigating 
committee is not a healthy business. Usual- 
ly he is labeled a “fifth amendment Com- 
munist” or cited for contempt—or both. 
But for a year and a half the Senate has 
allowed one of its own members to flout the 
serious questions asked by a committee it 
had specifically authorized to investigate his 
fitness to sit in the Senate. 

This committee, the subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, on the basis of an 
extensive inquiry into certain unusual fi- 
nancial transactions by the Senator, asked 
him six main questions: 

1. Whether funds collected by him to 
expose communism were diverted and used 
to his personal advantage? 

2. Whether he used his position on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
obtain a $10,000 fee from the Lustron Corp? 

8. Whether his activities “in behalf of 
certain special interest groups, such as hous- 
ing, sugar, and China, were motivated by 
self-interest?” 
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4. Whether he had violated the Corrupt 
Practices Acts? 

5. Whether he had violated tax and bank- 
ing laws? 

6. Whether he had used close associates 
and relatives to secrete commodity and stock 
speculations for ulterior motives? 

One would have expected a United States 
Senator to be anxious to clear up any ques- 
tions deeply touching his honor. Instead 
this Senator called the committee “dis- 
honest” and declared it had no jurisdiction. 
When the Senate upheld the integrity of the 
committee and its jurisdiction by a 60-to-0 
vote he still refused to answer. The com- 
mittee did not subpoena him, but on 6 oc- 
casions invited him to testify. 

These questions do not constitute wild and 
reckless smears. By examining bank ac- 
counts, correspondence, and the testimony of 
witnesses the committee (composed of 2 
Democrats and 1 Republican) decided the 
evidence justified asking the Senator to ex- 
plain. The unanimous report of the com- 
mittee did not declare (as the Senator often 
has about others) that because the Senator 
refused to answer he was guilty; it simply 
reported the evidence. 

This report (with exhibits it covers 400 
pages) was made on the last day of the last 
Congress, and received very little attention 
in the excitement of the shift in party con- 
trol in Washington. This neglected report 
is the basis for the statement of Senator 
FLaANpDeRs that Senator McCarrny is in con- 
tempt of the Senate by reason of his refusal 
to answer. The Senator from Vermont is in- 
sisting that the Senate require the Senator 
from Wisconsin to answer or take disciplin- 
ary action against him. 

Senator KNOWLAND, majority leader, has 
called Senator FLANDERS’ move a mistake, and 
Republican leaders may bottle it up in the 
Rules Committee. It is argued that it would 
impede President Eisenhower's program. But 
is this really so? We see no reason why the 
Senate should not before adjournment take 
a day or two and face this ultimately in- 
escapable issue. It has too long dodged re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its commit- 
tees and their chairmen. Here is a question 
which fundamentally concerns not only its 
responsibility but its honor. 

Regardless of party allegiance, regardless 
of one’s views on the Army-McCarthy con- 
troversy, regardless of opinions about dif- 
ferent methods of hunting Communists, it 
seems to us that any citizen can endorse the 
final conclusion of the bipartisan committee 
that made the investigation. It was that 
“this is a matter that transcends partisan 
politics and goes to the very core of the Sen- 
ate body’s authority, integrity, and the re- 
spect in which it is held by the people of 
the country.” 


[From the Washington Post of June 14, 1954] 
LOWERING THE CURTAIN 


The Republican decision to bring the 
Army-McCarthy hearings to an abrupt end 
this week will thwart or at least impair the 
one genuinely useful public service which 
these hearings can render. No one could 
have thought from the beginning that so 
prejudiced a body as the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee could render a really impartial judg- 
ment on the guilt or innocence of Senator 
McCartHy and the members of the Army 
secretariat. As the hearings developed, the 
most that could have been hoped for was a 
full exposure to the American public of Sen- 
ator McCartHy’s character and conduct and 
of the manner in which he has employed 
the investigating power conferred on him by 
the Senate. 

But this exposure is bound to be blurred by 
the subcommittee’s failure to hear such wit- 
nesses as Donald Surine and G. David Schine. 
The story is incomplete. The phony FBI 
letter continues to be! unexplained. Mr. 


Schine’s New Year's Eve remains a mystery. 
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These are matters perhaps trivial in them. 
selves yet not without real significance in , 
assessment of McCarthyism. They may po, 
do much to prove that the McCarthy stay 
pressured the Army improperly or that th. 
Army blackmailed the McCarthy committe. 
they may not show who faked the FBI lett, 
But they are elements vital to a full pubiig 
understanding of the situation. 

It may be that in the next few days Sens. 
tor McCartuy will give fresh indications of 
his cruelty and recklessness. But it is yp. 
likely that his testimony, even under shrew4 
cross-examination, will contribute anything 
to a resolution of the specific issues befor 
the subcommittee. For the truth is that, 
congressional investigation affords a very 
poor forum for the trial of specific issues, 
Its techniques and procedures are well Suited 
for the illumination of broad, general prop. 
lems. But only the procedures of courts ot 
law—only what we have come to understanq 
as due process of law—are adequate to the 
difficult task of assessing individual gujj 
or innocence of particular charged offenses, 

Senator McCartuy’s turn as a witness hag 
already served to show how ill-suited a cop. 
gressional hearing is for the determination of 
individual guilt or innocence. The Senator 


answers questions only when some whim - 


moves him to do so. More often, he make 
speeches, strikes atttitudes, or delivers pro. 
nouncements—as when Mr. Jenkins op 
Thursday asked him to identify a chart re. 
cording the long-distance phone calls made 
by Messrs. Cohn and Schine to General Ro. 
ber, and the Senator declared that as chair. 
man of the Government Operations Commit. 
tee he would soon launch an investigation 
into the profligate manufacture of charts, 
No one reminded him that he was there as, 
witness testifying under oath and not as the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

Even if the subcommittee had a chairman 
much more stern and impartial than Sena. 
tor Munort it would be impossible to keep s 
unruly a witness as Senator McCarrtny on 
the beam. Only the strict procedures of 4 
court, fortified with the power to cite re. 
calcitrant witnesses for contempt—a power 
which this particular senatorial committe 
is unlikely to invoke against Senator Mc- 
CarTuy—could effect a real determination of 
the charges and countercharges in this case, 
One valugble lesson to be learned from tie 
Army-McCarthy investigation is the impro- 
priety and invalidity of legislative trials. 

Senator McCartuy himself has been the 
most egregious conductor of legislative trials, 
He has used the investigating power con- 
ferred on him by the Senate not to investi- 
gate but to try individuals and punish them 
by publicity for conduct which is not crim- 
inal but which he considers unpatriotic. He 
has amply demonstrated his unfitness for 
the chairmanship of a powerful and impor- 
tant Senate committee, Senator FLanopsns' 
proposal that Mr. McCarty be removed 
from this chairmanship gives the Senate 4 
splendid opportunity to curb a dangerous 
evil and to observe its own best traditions. 





Dulles Advised To Curtail Guatemalan 
Envoy’s Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to insert the text of a letter 
which I forwarded to Secretary of State 
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John Foster Dulles this morning. This 
is a matter of grave import which takes 
on added significance with the tumul- 
tuous struggle for control of the Gov- 


ernment in Guatemala: 
JUNE 28, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN FOSTER DULLES, 
secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Certain information 
has reached. me from Mr. William R. Scott, 
export sales manager of the Remington 
arms Co., Inc., in Bridgeport, Conn., and an 
active member of the Latin American Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

He informs me that Mr. Alfred Chocano, 
Guatemalan Chargé d’Affaires in Washing- 
ton, “was expelled from Nicaragua as a Com- 
nunist.” 
mr euggest that you look into this matter. 
If this information on the basis of your 
investigation is found to be factual, then 
jt would appear to me that Mr. Chocano 
should be immediately notified by the ap- 
propriate authorities that he is persona non 
grata. In other words, in good old Ameri- 
canese, he should be given his walking 
papers. 

Pending the investigation, it 1s my belief 
that Mr. Chocano’s activities and travel 
should be properly curtailed and limited. 

I would appreciate hearing from you re- 
garding this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ALsertT P. Morano, 
Member of Congress. 





Our Civil Liberties Need To Be Advertised, 
Not Apologized for, to Rest of the 
World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial entitled “Our 
Civil: Liberties Need To Be Advertised, 
Not Apologized for, to Rest of the World.” 
published in the Anderson (South Caro- 
lina) Independent.of June 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our Civ. LisErties Neep To Be ADVERTISED, 
ar APOLocEED FOR, fO Rusr oF THE 
ORLD 


How the United States of America, with 
a form of government offering individual 
civil liberties unmatched anywhere in the 
world, has been placed on the defensive in 
this respect is a matter the historians will 
puzzle over. 

Communist propagandists have been so 
successful, for example, in selling the colored 
peoples of the world the idea that racial per- 
secution is a full-time occupation with Amer- 
icans that the United States Supreme Court 
. news to oo the liberties of mil- 
ions in order er mythical “equality” to 
other millions, ta 7 

The Reds have taken the word “segrega- 
tion” and used it to advantage. Why have 
we not made useful propaganda of the caste 
system that exists under communism, the 
total absence of civil liberties under Red re- 
gimes, the fact that colored people in the 
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United States have more liberty in one day 
than colored people under the Red banner 
enjoy in a lifetime? 

What are our civil liberties? The Friends 
of Public Schools of America furnished them 
in this outline: 

1. Right of the writ of habeas corpus. 

2. Protection against the passage of bills 
of attainder and ex post facto laws. 

3. Equality before the law by farbidding 
the creation of a titled class by prohibiting 
the Federal Government from granting titles 
ef nobility. 

4. Right of speedy public trial in case of 
accusation of crime before an impartial jury 
at the place of commission of the crime. 

5. Freedom of religion, press, speech, as- 
sembly, and petition. 

6. Right to keep and bear arms for the 
national defense. 

7. Protection against the unlawful quar- 
tering of troops. 

8. Right to grand-jury indictment before 
trial for a crime, and to be confronted with 
witness, and to have the compulsory proc- 
ess to obtain witnesses and the assistance 
of counsel to establish innocence. 

9. Protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. 

10. Protection against self-incrimination 
in any trial or the giving of testimony. 

11. Protection against being twice placed 
in jeopardy of life or limb for a single 
crime. 

12. Protection against cruel and unusual 
punishments and excessive bail. 

13. Right to just compensation for any 
property taken for public use. 

14. Right to trial by jury in civil case. 

15. Protection against being deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

16. Protection against the impairment of 
the obligation of contracts by the States. 

17. Equal protection of the laws. 

18. Guarantee of a republican form of 
government in the State in which a citizen 
resides. 

19. Protection from slavery and involun- 
tary servitude except as punishment for 
crime. 

20. Protection from abridgement by the 
States of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States. 

21. Right to hold public office under the 
United States if the citizen meets the statu- 
tory and constitutional qualifications. 

22. Right to freedom of entrance into and 
exit from a State. 

23. Protection from domestic violence and 
foreign invasion. 

24. Protection from the abridgement of 
the right to vote by a State on account of 
race or sex. 

Those are our 24 basic liberties. 

No other people can match the list. 

No other form of government can afford 
to offer such liberties. 

These are the American civil liberties 
that need to be advertised, not apologized 
for, to the rest of the world. 





St. Louis Newspaper Guild Foresees 
Threat to Freedom of the Press in 


Trend Typified by Wiretapping Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members, I would 
like to submit for the Appendix of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Record a very thought- 
ful letter I have received from the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Newspaper Guild, 
ao Mr. Jim Woods. The letter fol- 
ows: 


St. Louis NewspaPer Gump, Loca. 47, 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD, CIO, 
St. Lowis, Mo., June 14, 1954. 
Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. “ 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: The 
executive committee of the St. Louis News- 
paper Guild, which is an organization of over 
1,000 newspaper workers, living in Missouri 
and Illinois, has asked me to inform you of 
its strong opposition to any form of legis- 
lation to legalize wiretapping. 7 

Our union is unalterably opposed to com< 
munism or any other subversion of our 
American concept of democracy. We do not 
believe that the way to fight these forces of 
evil is by adopting their methods. 

Under communism or any other form of 
totalitarianism, the individual is without 
privacy or rights. On the other hand, the 
very basis of our democracy is the protection 
of the rights and privacy of the individual. 

We believe that we have far more to lose 
than to gain by driving an opening wedge 
into the right of individuals to privacy in 
their homes and conversations. It should be 
of small comfort to us that we might trap a 
few subversives by such methods while sub- 
verting the resistance of our citizens to in- 
fringements on the right of the individual to 
privacy. 

Those who would weaken our basic Amer- 
ican traditions of democracy on the grounds 
of security would lead us step by step away 
from those very rights we seek to keep se- 
cure. Todiy the police state might extend 
only to our private telephone conversa- 
tions, but tomorrow a degree of control of 
the press might be found necessary, and so 
on down the road to totalitarianism. 

We hope that you will use your influ- 
ence to prevent any growth of favor for such 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Jim Woops, President. 





Toward the Plebiscite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee a reso- 
lution creating a select committee to 
study and survey the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The newspaper El] Mundo, published 
in San Juan, P. R., is one of the world’s 
leading newspapers and without doubt 
is the best versed in our Latin American 
and South American relationships. The 
president and general manager of the 
paper, Ange] Ramos, has been recognized 
many times for his contribution to inter- 
American relations. 

There appeared in El Mundo on June 
18, 1954, an editorial which clarifies some 
of the misconceptions regarding the 
status of Puerto Rico and establishes fur- 
ther evidence of the need of a survey as 
suggested in my resolution. If the reso- 
lution cannot be considered during these 
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closing days of the 83d Congress, it should 
be high on the agenda of the 84th Con- 


gress. 
A translation of the editorial is as 


follows: 
TOWARD THE PLEBISCITE 

In an article in the current edition of For- 
eign Affairs, whose Spanish version in the 
writer’s own words we published yesterday, 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin reiterates assertions 
which we consider unfounded and which 
cause us, as Puerto Ricans, serious concern. 

The article is a political argument endeav- 
oring to present the Commonwealth (Free 
Associated State) as the permanent and ideal 
solution of the political status of Puerto 
Rico. Rather than a plea in favor of the 
Commonwealth, it is an eulogy of that polit- 
ical status which Governor Mufioz-Marin 
holds is the only one considered, demanded, 
and cherished by the great majority of the 


people of Puerto Rico. 

Among other things, the Governor asserts 
that “81 percent of the voters of the island 
have declared that they do not ask independ- 
ence.” And further on, “the country is not 
for statehood—federated statehood that is— 
by 84 percent of the vote.” 

As he unfolds his argument, Mr. Mufioz- 
Marin takes pains to continue to give the im- 
pression that Puerto Rico has already re- 
jected the formula of statehood, so as not to 
pay Federal taxes, and also that of independ- 
ence, so as not to lose free trade with the 
United States. 

Mr. Mufioz-Marin insists in establishing 
the legend that we have had some sort of a 
plebiscite and that our people have deliber- 
ately and willfully rejected both statehood 
and independence. 

This assertion (this legend), if it is be- 
lieved in the United States, and if, through 
repetition by a person in a position of au- 
thority, like the Government, gains accept- 
ance among many of our people, may bring 
countless difficulties and harm to our coun- 
try, in its political development toward a 
proper and worthy life. 

That is why we feel compelled to refute it 
today, as we refuted it some time ago, and as 
we shall continue disproving tomorrow, if 
this falsehood were to be repeated, jeopar- 
dizing our political future. 

The truth is that there has been no plebi- 
scite, no referendum, neither directed by our 
legislators nor provided for by the Congress 
of the United States. 

No plebiscite was the balloting over Act 
600 and over the constitution of Puerto 
Rico, for at all times before that balloting the 
people were advised that Act 600 and the 
constitution left the way open to any of the 
two classical solutions of the status, and even 
to others. 

And it Wis Mr. Mufioz-Marin himself who 
said this to the people and who now wants 
us to believe that those ballotings meant a 
rejection of statehood and independence. 

In fact, many of those who favor statehood 
and some who favor independence voted for 
both measures (Act 600 and the constitu- 
tion). And these people belong to the three 
political parties now in the island. 

Also, among those who did not go to the 
polls, to vote on Act 600 and the constitu- 
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litical status, but only to party preferences, 
personalities, governmental projects, and the 
like. Within Mr. Mufioz-Marin’s own party 
there are voters who are for statehood or 
for independence, who follow their leader 
because of party discipline, but who would 
stand for one or the other solution, if they 
could vote freely in a plebiscite, not bound 
to party lines. 

We do not know why Mr. Mufioz Marin 
should fall down to twistings of history when 
he is quite able to use an unimpeachable 
procedure to try to prove his political argu- 
ment. 

Let the Puerto Rican voters freely select, 
away. from party divisions, between state- 
hood, independence, and the commonwealth 
with its future developments. 

Let there be a plebiscite in which the voter, 
in full conscience and deliberation, knows 
that he is binding his own future and the 
future of his sons and of all his descendants. 

Thus, and only thus, we would have to 
accept the people’s decision, even if it were 
to follow the way of the commonwealth as 
a definite form of government, which, in our 
opinion, would be a mistake. 

Let the country have a really democratic 
chance to select with open eyes and a clear 
understanding of the consequences in all 
cases. 

On the other hand, we do not see why the 
Governor repeats in Foreign Affairs the same 
line of reasoning which we had already re- 
futed, to the point where he had to acknowl- 
edge very recently that the ways to statehood 
and to independence are still legally open, 
and that if another party comes to power 
there may be a change of direction in the 
policy over the status. 

The article in Foreign Affairs is very ably 
written, and we are afraid that it may give 
the wrong impression of our situation to 
those who are not very well acquainted with 
our political history. 

That is why we wish to state once more, 
for the benefit of Puerto Ricans and conti- 
nentals, that Puerto Rico has rejected neither 
statehood nor independence, nor has it 
bound itself to follow for keeps the way of 
the free associated state. 





East Texas Cities Work Together To 
Develop Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


_dent, the people of Texas are getting 


together to attack our water problems 
on a cooperative basis. A significant 
case in point may be seen in the recent 
meeting of representatives of three east 
Texas cities to discuss development of 
the area’s water resources on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

A brief report of the meeting was re- 
cently published in the Daily Times- 
Herald of Dallas in the form of a special 
dispatch from Athens, where the meet- 
ing was held. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ArHens, June 24.—Development of east 
Texas water resources on a cooperative basis 
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and for joint benefit of the areas affecteg 
loomed ahead Thursday following a meet; 

by representatives of Athens, Tyler =a 
Dallas at the Cherokee Club here. 

Melvin Sisk, Tyler Chamber of Commerce 
manager, said the group “recognized the wa. 
ter resources problem as the most important 
facing east Texas, and had agreed to work 
closely together for the mutual benefit of 
all concerned.” 

Mayor R. L. Thornton headed the Dallas 
delegation to the meeting, with: the grou 
planning an on-the-spot look at Possible 
supply sites in east Texas. 

W. G. Vollmer, chairman of an advisor: 
committee to the Dallas City Councij a 
another leader of that city’s delegation. 

The Cherokee Club meeting was held 
Wednesday night and those attending the 
conference said the various watersheds of the 
area were discussed together with estimateq 
amounts of runoff water available. 


Tyler’s delegation, in addition to Mr. Sisk 
included Z. J. Spruiell, chairman of the city 
commission; Wayne Whittington, president 
of the chamber of commerce, and others. 

Among the group representing Athens was 
Charles Hawn, chamber president: R, EF 
Cross, chamber manager, and T. D. Evans 
and A. P. Smith, bank presidents. 





Jesuit Editor’s Answer Concerning Termi- 
nation of Relationship Between Federal 
Government and Indian Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, I inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a communication from the Rey- 
erend Francis J. Corley, S. J., of St. 
Louis; an outstanding Jesuit editor, 
whose magazine, Social Order, discusses 
and explores many of the most pressing 
social problems facing us today as a 
people and as a society. On June 14,I 
inserted in the Recorp a letter from the 
Honorable A. L. MILter, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, giving the history 
and the background of these activities. 
This letter was an answer to Father 
Corley’s remarks. 


Today, I wish to include in the Recorp 
a letter Father Corley has written me 
in which he expresses his gratitude to 
Congressman Myitier for the great 
courtesy and painstaking care with 
which he has discussed Father Corley’s 
remarks, The letter is as follows: 


INsTITUTE oF SOCIAL OrDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 21, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CoNGREsSwomaN SvuLLIVAN: It was 
good of you to send on a copy of Hon. A L. 
Mrtter’s letter concerning the background of 
efforts to terminate trust relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian 
tribes of the continental United States. 
Congressman Mruuer’s review of our treat- 
ment of the and of the difficulties 
under which they have lived since the ad- 
vent of the white man, while brief and selec- 
tive, suggests both the inequities of which 
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e been ty and the efforts we have 
ve A eee redress the injustices. 

I sincerely hope that you and he will both 
pelieve that I raised no question about the 
integrity or the sincere good will toward the 
Indians on the part of himself or the other 
members of the two subcommittees. The 
evidence of the hearings on more than one 
of the so-called termination bills certifies to 
those qualities. But however admirable 
their good will, it is still justified to question 
the wisdom of the method they have chosen 
to resolve the present situation. 

These gentlemen are confronted with an 
extremely difficult problem and one largely 
not of their own making. The problem of 
the American Indian is historical. In part, 
the treatment accorded the Indians was an 
almost inevitable result of the tremendous 
expansive westward thrust of a rapidly grow- 
ing nation. Even if greed and ruthless dis- 
regard of human decency had not over- 
whelmed the Indians, the slower, natural 
spread of the American people would even- 
tually have accomplished the same result, 
albeit in somewhat more humane fashion. 
The Indians were simply pushed onward by 
violence, trickery, and occasional honest ne- 
gotiation until, beaten and subdued, they 
were gathered in pitiful moraines at the un- 
wanted edges of civilization. 

The treaties and the system of quasi- 
wardship under which the Indian tribes be- 
gan their reservation existence, as one by one 
they were subjugated, were probably the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem at 
the time. But it was clearly a temporary 
policy, and it was recognized as such so early 
as 1865. Not only was the treaty-wardship 
system @ temporary policy; it was one that 
could not stand up before human greed. 
When the unwanted edges of civilization 
were discovered to have value—resources of 
lead, or zinc, or iron, or timber, or water, or 
agricultural worth, or oil—or, possibly, ura- 
nium, treaties and honor crumbled before 
the onslaught of the white man’s manifest 
destiny. Through two centuries the Indian 
has been robbed by ruthless violation of 
treaty after treaty. 

We thought the matter was settled in 1833, 
when most of our American Indians were 
herded onto the “great American desert.” 
President Jackson magnanimously an- 
nounced soon after: “The pledge of the 
United States has been given by Congress 
that the country destined for the residence 
of this people shall be forever secured and 
guaranteed to them.” But soon it was dis- 
covered that the “great American desert” 
was actually the immensely rich central 
plains parts of which today constitute your 
and Congressman MILLER’s congressional dis- 
tricts, with fabulous potentials of mineral 
and soil. Again, as so many times before, In- 
dians were compelled to run before the ava- 
lanche of landhungry whites, and the home 
that was “perpetually secured and guar- 
anteed to them” was callously ravaged. 

The treaty-wardship system was tempo- 
rary, not merely because the whites would 
destroy their solemn pledges but also be- 
cause, as Co an MILLER points out in 
in his letter, it was recognized as early as 
1865 to be unsatisfactory. But the tragic 
fact is that we have continued that policy of 
expediency for almost 90 years after a Senate 
committee report urged the Congress “to 
surrender as soon as pfacticable the control 
of Indian affairs within every State to the 
State authorities.” And 90 years later we 
are little closer to civil autonomy for in- 
dividual Indians than we were then. 

The reason for our present situation is 
partly the attitude of backing and filling 
which has characterized congressional han- 
dling of the Indian question. Long periods 
of neglect have been broken by sporadic 
attempts at solution, by dissolution: solve 
the Indian problem by dissolving all ties 
with the Federal Government. Meantime 
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the ward program, which could only keep 
the Indians in civil and cultural minor staus, 
has dragged on, 

Congressman Mrmr would doubtless 
agree that the tenor of the 12 bills intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress 
differs from the legislative attempt to termi- 
nate Federal-Indian relations in, for exam- 
ple, 1923, chiefly in that the present bills 
attempt to handle the situation piecemeal 
rather than in a single, comprehensive 
statute. The fact that the Indians are lit- 
tle better prepared today for termination 
than they were at the time of the earlier 
attempt is at once a commentary on our 
unfortunate long-term Indian policy, an 
argument against passage of the present set 
of bills, and a poignant demonstration of 
the imperative need for careful revision of 
our present policy. Termination might be 
feasible today if the abortive attempt of 1923 
had been followed by a constructive policy 
of preparation and progressive relinquish- 
ment of Federal supervision. Unless some 
informed congressional leaders set about the 
task of formulating an intelligent program 
leading to orderly tremination, our descend- 
ants will be haggling about these same un- 
happy affairs a generation from today. 

It is evident, I think, that we are all agreed 
that the wardship under which the tribes 
have lived since consummation of the Indian 
treaties, however useful and even necessary 
it may have been at the outset, should long 
ago have been modified. But it does not 
follow that the modification should take the 
form of abrupt termination. 

At this point, I think I owe Congressman 
MILLER an explanation of the expression in 
my letter to which he takes exception; 
namely, my assertion that the action of the 
present Congress is “abrupt and secretive.” 
I definitely think it is abrupt; there has been 
no such orderly preparation for termination. 
The term “secretive” requires a bit of ex- 
planation. * * * It came as a distinct shock 
to learn, on May 18, that some, at. least, of 
these bills were on the Conseng Calendar and 
that one of them had been passed 8 days 
earlier. I was alarmed at the prospect of 
these important bills slipping through by 
unanimous consent. 

I hope I may be permitted to note, in fur- 
ther justification of my letter, that the term 
“swindle” was in no sense whatever attrib- 
uted to Members of the Congress. I firmly 
believed at the time—and still do—that some 
Members of Congress, and particularly the 
members of the subcommittees of both 
Houses, are sincerely convinced of their posi- 
tion in pushing for termination, but I also 
believe (1) that action on the termination 
bills at this time would be ill-considered, 
(2) that termination would put many In- 
dians at the mercy of swindlers, (3) that we, 
as a people, cannot countenance this, if only 
because our former policies toward Indian 
tribes have contributed significantly to their 
present cultural retardation. 

Obviously, this does not mean that past 
inept policies should be continued. But, 
by the same token, it gives us no warrant 
for sudden and unprepared termination of 
all protective relationships with persons 
whom we have kept in a position of de- 
pendence. Perhaps we can wash our hands 
of the Indian problem by “termination,” but 
we cannot thus wash it from our consciences 
or from the American scene. 

In this connection, I would like to refer 
to a remark by Senator Fercuson in the ex- 
tremely brief debate on 8S. 2670 (ConcreEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, vol. 100, May 10, 1954, p. 5913). 
The Senator said: 

“I have a feeling that one of the reasons 
why people have been saying that the In- 
dians have not been able to take care of 
themselves as citizens is that the Indians 
have been under the domination of the Gov- 
ernment as wards of the United States. I 
believe they would be better off to have their 
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freedom the same as other Americans have. 
I think they would then immediately begin 
to become educated in our ways of life and 
soon become qualified to be citizens.” 

What Senator FERGUSON and the termina- 
tion bills propose is to inject the Indians into 
the full stream of American life without 
even the educational preparation afforded to 
aliens seeking citizenship. When we reflect 
that most aliens have been participants of 
cultures as complex as our own and that they 
are, consequently, better equipped with the 
social, economic, and political skills neces- 
sary for modern social living than are our 
Indians, we can realize somewhat more 
clearly how disastrous the proposed termi- 
nation policy may be. Unquestionably, the 
Indians, after termination would “then im- 
mediately begin to become educated in our 
ways of life * * *” Their education would 
be a bitter and crushing experience, and the 
human cost of such potentially catastrophic 
methods of education threaten to be tre- 
mendous. 

In his letter Congressman MILLER refers to 
the inhuman and unjust treatment accorded 
other subject ethnic groups by other domi- 
nant nations. I freely admit that our treat- 
ment of the Indians in recent decades has 
not been so inhuman as the instances he cites 
(even though at an earlier era it was we who 
taught them, for instance, the art of scalp- 
ing). So far as I know, in fact, there has 
been no physical mistreatment of our In- 
dians since the termination of the Indian 
wars. At the same time there has been 
serious injustice in the assignment of tribal 
lands and the exchange of miserable range 
or bad-lands areas for the rich agricultural 
and mineral territories which some Indian 
tribes had formerly inhabited. And there 
has been steady dereliction of duty through 
generations in dragging on the unhappy trust 
status, when we should have been working 
intelligently for its orderly dissolution. And 
we are now seriously considering the graver 
fault of welshing on the duties and walking 
out on the problems that are solely of our 
making. I am sure the Congressman does 
not cite the faults of other peoples as justi- 
fication for our own. 

I have tried to make clear that I agree, by 
and large, with Congressman MILLER’s an- 
alysis of our past policies and of the present 
position of our American Indians. In this 
respect I do not overlook either the unhappy 
state of civil and human rights in some 
Indian tribal jurisdictions or the: miserably 
apathetic condition of some Indian groups. 
Furthermore, I see nothing wrong with re- 
sistance to the proposed legislation because 
of apprehension. If I understand the Con- 
gressman’s expression rightly, I think that 
would describe part of the basis for my po- 
sition quite accurately. I oppose the pro- 
posed legislation partly because I believe 
that a serious and historical point of equity 
is threatened and partly because I am per- 
suaded that enactment of the legislation 
would, in many instances, lead to unfortu- 
nate results. Apprehension is, I submit, 
warranted. And I shall continue to be ap- 
prehensive until some more carefully con- 
sidered program of preparation and gradual 
release, formulated as the result of investi- 
gation, thought, and study by qualified per- 
sons, is made part of our termination policy 
for Indian groups. 

My opinion remains substantially un- 
changed that termination bills are not the 
solution to the problem. There should be a 
searching investigation that will determine 
not only the degree of acculturation which 
individual tribes and subgroups have at- 
tained but, more important still, the means 
by which retarded groups can be brought 
up to a cultural level that will make full- 
citizen status a genuine benefit for the In- 
dians and the rest of our people rather than 
a continued source of trouble and hardship. 
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May IT ask you to express my gratitude to 
Congressman Miter for the great courtesy 
and painstaking care with which he has dis- 
cussed my remarks. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Paithfully yours, 
uF Prancis J. Corer, 8. J. 





Puget Sound Naval Shipyard Sets Speed 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
some time ago there was published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a pledge by 
the workers of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard at Bremerton, Wash., that they 
would exert every effort to speed the 
conversion of the aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, now in drydock at 
Puget Sound. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
the workers on the splendid job they 
have done and are doing. 

They went right to work, and quickly, 
more quickly in fact than ever has been 
done before, removed the armorplate of 
the carrier through a new process, a full 
5 weeks ahead of schedule. 

Not satisfied with this showing, the 
workers promised there would be no let- 
up in the efforts of the crews working 
on the conversion job and said they ex- 
pected to have the completed job ready 
for final inspection weeks before it was 
expected it could be done. 

It is a record of which the workers 
at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 
should be proud, and undoubtedly al- 
ready sets a pace which other shipyards 
will have to meet whenever it becomes 
necessary to modernize other fighting 
ships. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt Worker Morale 
Batting 1,000 Percent,” appearing in the 
Salute, apublication by the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash., for 
Friday, June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“PRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT” Worker Mo- 
RALE Batrtne 1,000 PercentT—Svuccess or 
Armor PLATE REmMovAL Puts CONVERSION 
AnEAp 5 WEEKS 
Attention taxpayers, Navy Department, and 

all of its ships at sea: PSNS is serving notice 

that its pledge of a record-shattering con- 
version job on the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is not to be taken lightly. 

Stopping the skeptic cold in his tracks, 
production action suited to the word has 
already manifested itself in the dramatic 
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and months. Lending credence to this 
observation is the terrific enthusiasm of Lt. 
Comdr. E. J. Bloom, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt ship superintendent. 

The commander was not spare in letting 
his feeling run the gamut of optimistic 
expression: F 

“I’ve seen nothing before like the present 
spirit shown to date on the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt * * * to me, the individual 
worker morale is at the highest peak I have 
known on a conversion job. 

“Master Walt Bruns’ riggers seemed to 
catch fire almost from the moment they 
started on the plate removals and believe 
me, the shop 11-26 multiple force of ship- 
fitters, chippers and calkers, burners and 
drillers were crowding them all the way.” 

Lieutenant Commander Bloom went on to 
explain that the armor-plate job was done 
on a split-shift basis to take advantage of as 
much daylight as possible and thereby assure 
maximum safety to the workers. 

One shift went on at 4a. m. in the morning 
knocking off at 12 noon to be followed up 
by the next force which worked until 8 p. m. 

“You know,” Lieutenant Commander 
Bloom said, “I heard it bandied about that 
the two shifts were all but taking bets on 
which one could drop the most plates in the 
least time * * * but don’t quote me.” 

The Franklin Delano Roosevelt superin- 
tendent thought that the removal of the 
sponsons would be completed by today 
thereby allowing rip-out work to get under 
way in full swing. 

e 7 e s . 

True, the Antietam was the first Navy car- 
rier to sport the angle addition, but the deck 
was added without the many modifications 
that accompanied the Shangri-La job which 
includes elevator changes, the rearrangement 
and finishing-off of spaces below. The canted 
deck was installed on the Antietam on more 
or less of a trial basis, subsequent testing 
more than justifying the deck’s addition to 
other aereaeee” 

Before winding up on the Shangri-La, not 
to be overlooked is the immediate laying of 
steel decking on the flight deck’s landing 
area. 

The Lezington, currently about 18 percent 
completed, has her new blisters, a new bow 
and the beginning of her canted deck as 
production gains to date. Island modifica- 
tions are under way as is the enlarging of her 
gas tanks. There are at this time about 
2,100 men working on CVA-16 jobs, ship and 
shop. 





Conference Report, Defense Appropria- 
tions, Construction of Senate Amend- 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
particular amendment, as I understand 
it, is a floor amendment offered in the 
other body. It was inserted after the 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
received a letter from the Defense De- 
partment, which is in the Recorp for 
June 17, pointing out that because Con- 
gress stated its intent that no money in 
the Post Office Department appropria- 
tion bill should be used for payment of 
commercial air transport of military mail 
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between the United States and fore; 

countries, ao 
should be authorized to make paym. 
for this purpose, oe 

The Deputy Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department stated: 

“A quick review of the authority to reim. 
burse the Post Office Department or to hire 
commercial carriers for this purpose indi. 
cates that the Department of Defense does 
not have authority to make such Payments 
for the transportation of this personal mail, 


During the consideration of the con. 
ference report on the Post Office appro. 
priation bill on May 19, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Canrie.p), chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said this at 
page 6473: 

Mr. Speaker, may I also say. with reference 
to an inquiry just propounded by the digs. 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. HEsELTON], asking if there are an 
funds in the Post Office appropriation {or 
the new fiscal year for the payment for 
commercial air transportation of military 
mail by the United States and foreign coun. 
tries, the answer is in the negative. Therg 
are no funds for this purpose in this bill, 
The Post Office Department delivers mail to 
the various APO offices in our country, such 
as New York and San Francisco, and the 
responsibility from there on rests with the 
Defense Establishment, 


This amendment as it appears in here 
I think might be distorted through a 
misconstruction. Usually military mail 
tendered by the Defense Department or 
by the Post Office Department to com- 
mercial carriers would have to be paid 
for at the rate set for the Post Office 
Department by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In the Atlantic run, for example, 
this restriction in the Senate amend- 
ment might be thought to mean that the 
Post Office would have to pay prevailing 
rates set by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at 85 cents per ton-mile and the Defense 
Department would have to reimburse the 
Post Office Department at that same rate 
of 85 cents per ton-mile. However, I 
understand that a number of offers have 
been made to the Defense Department 
for daily service on the European Chan- 
nel at rates of only 25 cents per ton-mile. 
Use by the Defense Department of com- 
mercial air carriers at this low rate in- 
stead of the high rate, on the European 
Channel alone at present volume, would 
save the Defense Department approxi- 
mately $8,000 per day. Certainly that 
would be an important and highly de- 
sirable economy. 

I sincerely trust the conferees feel as 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
CANFIELD] and I felt, that this matter 
had been clearly established as sound 
policy in the Post Office Department bill. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER.. This section became 
necessary due to the action which we 
have taken in separating subsidies for 
mail. When that arose there was no 
provision for the carrying of the air mail 
to and from the service men scattered 
throughout the world. 

This is merely authorization to the De- 
fense Department to use available funds 
for that purpose under agreements with 
the Post Office Department; and, of 
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course, we expect the Post Office Depart- 
ment to get this mail carried in the most 
expeditious manner and at the lowest 
possible rate of pay. 

Mr. HESELTON. Also, Mr. Chair- 
man, you would expect the Defense De- 
partment to do the same thing. 

Mr. And, of course, 
under existing law which the Post Office 
Department would have to comply with. 
But I still believe, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expressed, that it can 
be done at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. HESELTON. Ishould add in fair- 
ness that there may be some of the routes 
where there is simply not enough mail to 
compensate for a special service at the 
low rate, but on the Atlantic run particu- 
larly there is adequate quantity to justify 
the low rate and I am anxious that any 
doubt be cleared up now. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for raising the 
question so it could be cleared up on the 


floor. 





The Tomahawking of Bonneville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
IT ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a succinct, 
factual article entitled “The Tomahawk- 
ing of Bonneville,” written by Richard 
L. Neuberger, a member of the State 
Senate of Oregon, and published in the 
Progressive magazine for July 1954, re- 
garding the matter which has just been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TOMAHAWKING OF BONNEVILLE 


By Richard L. Neuberger 


PorTLAND, OrEG—Few Government agen- 
cies have done so much for an American 
region as the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion has done for the Pacific Northwest. It 
generated electricity to light farms. It made 
possible the only time when the Northwest's 
gain in industrial payrolls exceeded the na- 
tional average. It increased the use of power 
in nearly every home in the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. In one mighty leap, it 
brought the essential lumber business from 
the age of the donkey-engine to the age of 
kilowatts. And, during Bonneville’s first 
decade of operation, the region it served ex- 
perienced the greatest population gain of 
its entire colorful history. 

Today, the agency that accomplished all 
this is in virtual ruins. The zeal and spirit 
of its staff have been shattered. Key em- 
ployees have resigned or been fired. Bonne- 
ville appropriations have been gutted. The 
authority of the agency, has been curtailed. 
Essential transmission lines have been sold 
at bargain-basement rates to private utility 
companies. The preference clause, by which 
Bonneville received orders from Congress to 
serve primarily, the general public, has been 
so whittled down through executive decrees 
that it is now the utility corporations which 
get preferential treatment. 
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“Where once we planned for a better, 
brighter Northwest,” said one Bonneville 
engineer, “all we do now is read light 
meters.” 

Yet the original Bonneville Act, passed 
16 years ago, was designed for the develop- 
ment of the Northwest's vast power re- 
sources in the interest of all the people. 
Far-sighted men—Senators Norris of Ne- 
braska, Bone of Washington, McNary of Ore- 
gon, La Follette of Wisconsin, Representa- 
tive Pierce of Oregon—had a part in its 
drafting. 

This original Bonneville Act, put on the 
statute books with President Roosevelt's sig- 
nature, has never been changed. How, then, 
has the whole purpose of the agency been 
distorted? By what route has the present 
administration circumvented Congress to 
transform Bonneville from an agency de- 
voted to public benefits into an agency, 
catering to special and private benefits? 


The formula is important for the Ameri- 
ean people to know, because the present re- 
gime may try it elsewhere in the control of 
other natural resources. The technique is to 
change personnel, cut funds, and issue exec- 
utive orders. 

In April of this year Secretary of Inte- 
rior Douglas McKay, former Governor of 
Oregon, gave a vivid demonstration of the 
technique. He signed an order revoking the 
authority of Bonneville to be the market- 
ing agent for all projects, now or hereafter 
constructed in the drainage basin of the Co- 
lumbia River. This meant that Bonneville’s 
staff no longer could advocate the erection 
of a dam like Hells Canyon, on a site craved 
by the absentee-dominated Idaho Power Co. 
If Bonneville is not the marketing agent for 
these projects, the preference clause will fail 
to apply—and a recent article in the busi- 
ness section of the New York Times reported 
that elimination of the preference clause 
has become the chief goal of the private 
power companies. The language of the Bon- 
neville preference clause explains why the 
companies welcome any Executive order 
which modifies it: 

“The Administrator shall, in disposing of 
electric energy, give preference and priority 
to public and cooperative agencies * * * 
and to organizations of citizens not organ- 
ized for profit but primarily for the purpose 
of supplying electric energy to their mem- 
bers as nearly as possible at cost.” 

But new Executive orders might call for 
compliant officials. Trus, the faces at Bon- 
neville had to be changed, too. 

Dr. Paul J. Raver, former chairman of the 
Tilinois State Commerce Commission, be- 
came Bonneville’s Administrator in 1939. 
When he arrived in the Northwest, the aver- 
age number of kilowatt-hours of electricity 
used per customer in the region was 1,467 
and the prevailing price for each kilowatt- 
hour was 2.55 cents. By 1953 the average 
usuage per customer was 5,632 kilowatt- 
hours, and the toll for each kilowatt-hour 
was 1.34 cents. During this period the out- 
put of the Bonneville Power Administration 
soared from 1,099,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 
16,381,000,000. 

™ 

This Government operation was a colossal 
financial success during Raver’s tenure; in 
those years Bonneville collected $315 million 
in gross revenues. This added up to a sur- 
plus of nearly $100 million after all operating 
expenses had been paid and after that por- 
tion of the dams allocated to hydroelectricity 
had been amortized over a 50-year repayment 
schedule, at interest of 214 to 3 percent. 

One might think this performance by Ra- 
ver deserved continuation. But after Mc- 
Kay became Secretary of the Interior, reports 
constantly filtered out of Washington that 
Raver’s days as Administrator were num- 
bered. Raver had urged construction of 
Hel’s Canyon Dam as a Federal undertaking, 
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and this made him anathema to certain 
power corporations. 

McKay never asked directly for Raver's 
resignation because the Administrator had 
a wide following. But some of the McKay 
policies were intolerable, and Raver left the 
agency he had built. He now is superintend- 
ent of Seattle’s municipally owned city- 
light system. 

In place of Raver, McKay named Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Pearl, 60, of Washington State Col- 
lege. The new Administrator seen fiew his 
flag and, so far as public power was con- 
cerned, it contained only a skull and cross- 
bones. Pearl had been on the job less than 
2 weeks when he expressed his approval of 
abandoning the great Hells Canyon damsite 
on the Oregon-Idaho boundary to the Idaho 
Power Co. The Administrator made up his 
mind even before some of his own subor- 
dinates had testified on the engineering facts 
at issue in the controversy. 

During its years of expansion and progress, 
the Bonneville agency had aggressively 
sought additional dams on the Columbia, 
the continent's greatest power waterway. 
Power companies resented this Federal yard- 
stick which compelled them to hold down 
rates. Indeed, the leading private utilities 
in the Northwest had confidently predicted, 
in a 1946 report aimed to stop further Gov- 
ernment power projects, a surplus of 950,000 
kilowatts for the region by 1950. The report 
had its influence on Congress, although it 
turned out to be wrong. 

By 1950 the Northwest, far from having a 
surplus of kilowatts, was caught in a des- 
perate shortage. The utilities had sold the 
region short. Their propaganda had been 
decisive in blocking Hells Canyon and other 
needed projects. Nevertheless, Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ralph Tudor, principal 
McKay henchman in the knifing of the Fed- 
eral power program, announced in Decem- 
ber 1953: “Bonneville will no longer push 
for development of power resources, which 
shall be left more to agencies both public 
and private of the communities concerned.” 
By removing the National Government from 
the field of power development, Tudor was 
virtually inviting the utilities to take over. 

In such an atmosphere, the tomahawking 
of Bonneville was inevitable. 

When a public utility district or rural-elec- 
tric coop negotiates with Bonneville for 
energy today, it does so individually, but the 
private utilities in the region bargain as a 
group. As a result, Bonneville rates to the 
power companies actually are lower than to 
the public agencies, although the law still 
orders Bonneville to give preference and pri- 
ority to public agencies. 

Farmers’ coops now pay Bonneville ap- 
proximately 3.5 mills for each kilowatt-hour 
of juice; public power districts pay 2.9 mills, 
and the private utilities 2.2 mills. Bonne- 
ville can cancel contracts with public agen- 
cies by giving advance notice of 18 months, 
Power companies must receive 4 years’ notice. 
Moreover, Bonneville no longer accepts util- 
ity responsibility with respect to its public 
contracts. This means it does not guaran- 
tee extra power to take care of the normal 
growth of these systems—a grim matter for 
rural coops with no generating sources of 
their own. 

Between 1939 and 1948, the low-cost power 
sold by Bonneville helped to bring about a 
329 percent gain in manufacturing payrolls 
in Oregon and Washington, as contrasted 
with a national gain of 284 percent. This 
reversed the usual trend in a region which 
has lived by exploiting raw materials rather 
than processing finished products. 

Although the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington still desperately need more employ- 
ment, Bonneville has committed 1,500,000 
kilowatts of future power to the private util- 
ities. These agreements specify that the 
power cannot be sold to any new industry 
using more than 10,000 kilowatts. Nor can 
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existing industries be allocated tnat amount 
of energy. Public agencies also must accede 
to these limitations. Payroll expansion has 
thus been chocked off in the Northwest. 

When the Republicans came into control 
of the National Government last year, the 
piecemeal dismemberment of the Bonneville 
grid network began. First to be severed was 
the strategic line from Redmond across the 
high Oregon uplands to Klamath Palls. This 
230,000-volt backbone transmission artery, 
partly constructed and partly consisting of 
equipment on the ground, was sold to the 
California-Oregon Power Co. for cost—about 
$5 million. The matter was not even 
broached to Congress. 

The deal took place in the cozy precincts 
of the Senate Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Before the public realized what 
was up, the transfer of the line from the 
Government to the utility corporation was 
settled. Secretary McKay collaborated with 
Oregon’s old guard, Senator Guy Corpon in 
expediting the transaction. 

Both men heralded the private sale as a 
magnificent “break” for the taxpayers. A 
short time later, the California-Oregon 
Power Co. was gragted a 16 percent rate in- 
crease by a McKay-appointed utility com- 
missioner at the State capital, and the taking 
over of the Federal line was one of the rea- 
sons necessitating this huge boost. Not only 
are light-users at Klamath Falls paying out 
of their pockets for the line, but the com- 
pany controls the system, thus assuring it- 
self a continued monopoly by keeping public 
power out of the area. 

Reduced appropriations also have played 
a substantial role in the handcuffing of 
Bonneville. Senator Warne L. Morse, Ore- 
gon’s spectacular Independent, has shown 
that the Eisenhower budget reduced the pre- 
vious Truman budget allocations for Bon- 
neville, and the Republican Congress has 
failed even to grant the Eisenhower requests. 
The cuts have hit particularly hard at the 
power-marketing section, which helped to 
plan the vital aluminum industry and to 
urge construction of Hell’s Canyon. These 
activities did not please the power companies. 

mr 

I have been familiar with the Bonneville 
agency since it began. During most of its 
life,-it was full of men and women who, 
following Horace Greeley’s advice, wanted to 
grow up with the country. Today, most of 
these people have lost their zeal. Their fires 
are banked. Some are terrified. Many of the 
ablest technicians are scattered far and wide. 
Many Northwesterners are worried. They 
realize low-cost power is the region's only 
hope for further development, because the 
Northwest lacks oil and coal and natural 
gas. Tumbling water is the sole industrial 
— = 

Indignation over the whittling down of 
Bonneville is so prevalent in the Northwest 
that the Republican National Committee 
rushed McKay to Oregon recently for a $2,500 
radio and TV show defending his policies. 
McKay pulled a bunny out of the hat in the 
form of advocating Libby Dam on the Koo- 
tenai River in Montana. He didn’t tell his 
listeners three things: (1) that Libby cannot 
be constructed until prolonged negotiations 
are completed with Canada over the flood- 
ing of land in British Columbia, (2) that 
the Eisenhower administration tried to 
scuttle the Libby project in 1953 by having 
it specifically deauthorized by Congress, and 
(3) that Libby Dam is proposed in the same 
Army engineers’ 308 Report, which McKay 
has totally rejected with respect to the high 
Federal dam at Hell’s Canyon. 

This spring E. B. MacNaughton, lifelong 
Republican and chairman of the board of 
Portland's First National Bank, reviewed for 
the annual convention of Oregon lumbermen 
what had happened to Bonneville. “I can’t 
understand Douglas McKay,” said McNaugh- 
ton. “It's a pity. He seems to have forgotten 
he ever came from the West.” 
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Support for Administration’s Farm-Price 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended hereto article from the New 
York Times of June 28, 1954: 

PrIcE SUPPORTS IN AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 

(By Edward H. Collins) 


The administration of President Eisen- 
hower has been in office now for a little 
less than a year and a half. A year and a 
half is not a very long span of time; yet in 
this brief period the administration has 
already proved that it possesses one very im- 
portant attribute. It has demonstrated that 
it isn’t easily frightened by the kind of 
slogans and superstitions that are the buga- 
boo of the timid politician. ~ 

The administration may be said to have 
served notice to this effect first in connection 
with price controls. Had the President ac- 
cepted the advice of politics-conscious price 
control authorities, the American free-price 
system would still, no doubt, be limping 
around on crutches. But Mr. Eisenhower 
had his own theory about how the price 
problem should be tackled. In the Wash- 
ington of January 1953, that theory must 
have seemed either highly eccentric or pre- 
posterously naive. 

At any rate, the new occupant of the White 
House promptly shattered a generation of 
precedent by taking the case out of the hands 
of the politicians and handing it over to the 
economists. The diagnosis was unanimous. 
Aside from an incipient neurosis, they agreed, 
there was nothing wrong with the patient 
that couldn’t be accounted for by its pro- 
longed and unnecessary reliance on crutches. 


TRIMMING THE BUDGET 


In the case of the budget the administra- 
tion was to demonstrate again that, while 
there was no way it could avoid inheriting 
the problems of its predecessor, it drew the 
line at accepting the latter’s evaluation of 
those problems or its prescriptions for solv- 
ing them. 


In introducing his original budget for fiscal 
1954, Mr. Truman declared: “The recom- 
mended estimates reflect our constant effort 
to adjust expendityre programs to make sure 
they are at the minimum levél consistent 
with our national objectives.” 


But the new administration, it was soon 
clear, had definite ideas of its own as to just 
what constituted a serious effort “to adjust 
expenditure programs to national objectives.” 
It was not long before the results began to be 
visible. By August, expenditures had been 
cut back from the ly estimated 
$77.9 billion to $71.4 billion. The January, 
1954, revision saw them reduced further to 
$70.9 billion, and it now looks as though 
the final figure might be in the general 
vicinity of $70 billion—a reduction of nearly 
$8 billion. 

SUPPORTS AND SUICIDE 


Despite the vote of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee on Thursday, there is 
reason to believe that before 
have passed we may see another of the - 
evident truths” of the politicos relegated to 
the limbo of discredited superstitions. That 
is the theorem, which the farm bloc has 
sought diligently to popularize, that for the 
administration to abandon high, rigid price 
a a 

e. 
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not even President Truman’s own economic 
advisers pretended that it was. And now 
with the evidence steadily piling up before 
its eyes, even the public is beginning to 
realize the enormity of this calculated as. 
sault on common sense. 

It is also beginning to understand, at } 
last, that this is not a farm policy in the 
sense that it is a policy from which all farm. 
ers benefit, but a policy conducted for the 
benefit of a strongly organized minority ip 
the upper farm income brackets, at the ex. 
pense of the many in the lower brackets. 

These are the considerations that haye 
compelled advocates of rigid supports to 
fall back on the present appeal to the 
fears of the politically timid. This cam. 
paign derives from a very simple formula, 
It is 1 part bluff and 1 part plain, old-fash. 
ioned misrepresentation. 

In a recent issue of The Wall Street 
Journal, Albert Clark assembled statistics on 
the coming midterm congressional elections 
which added up to a complete refutation ot 
the farm bloc’s slogan, of rigid price sup. 
ports or political self-destruction.” |, 
showed that (1) almost all the Republican 
seats in the House that could be classified as 
doubtful were in nonfarm areas where the 
high price support label would be a liability 
rather than an asset; that (2) most of the 
doubtful Democratic seats were also in the 
urban category, and (3) that States that pro. 
duced the basic crops (the _ theoretical 
beneficiaries of high-level supports) either 
were traditionally Democratic States or were 
States whose Republican Representatives 
could be dislodged only by a major political 
upheaval. 

So much for the bluff part of the formula, 
Now a word about the other ingredient in 
this concoction—misrepresentation. The 
whole campaign rests to a large degree on 
what purports to be a valid syllogism, which 
runs as follows: 

(1) President Truman’s surprise reelection 
in 1948 was made possible by the farm vote; 
(2) the President symbolized the issue of 
high price supports versus flexible supports; 
(3) therefore, the smart thing to do is to 
string along with rigid price supports if you 
want to be elected. 

To understand how the advocates of rigid 
supports have got as much mileage as they 
have out of this spurious argument, it is 
necessary to face up to one obvious fact 
about the American public, -however dis- 
illusioning this may be. That fact is that 
political party platforms are not regarded 
by the public as must reading. Otherwise, 
it would have known that, unless Mr. Tru- 
man was running on some other party's 
platform in 1948, he was running on a plat- 
form that committed him, under specifica- 
tion number one of farm policy, to a per- 
manent system of flexible price supports. 





Texas Ranchmen and Bankers Work 
Together for Soil Conservatior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, landowners and bankers in Texas 
have become accustomed to working - 
gether in the cause of soil conservation. 

Recently, the Texas Bank & Trust Co, 
of Dallas, one of our bank- 





ing institutions, and the Menard Soil 
Conservation District, attended a bank- 
ers’ range field tour, and the bankers 
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had an opportunity to hear at first hand 
the ranchman’s view of soil conserva- 


ton report of the field tour is published 


in the June issue of Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the 
Texas Soil Conservation District super- 
yisors. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. : 
There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

It’s not often that a group of ranchmen 
get to lecture to bankers. But they got 
their chance recently at a bankers’ range 
field tour on the John M. Treadwell ranch 
near Fort McKavett. 

About 110 people attended the field day, 
sponsored jointly by the Texas Bank & Trust 
Co., of Dallas, and the Menard Soil Conserva- 
tion District. An estimated 25 percent were 
pankers or bank directors from widely scat- 
tered parts of the west Texas range country. 

Several ranchmen speakers, all of them 
supervisors in various soil conservation dis- 
tricts, gave the ranchman’s viewpoint on 
soil conservation. 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., of Sheffield declared: 

“Too much of the range’s wealth has been 
mined and placed in the bank. It may look 
good on the bank books, but how will it 
look to the next generation?” 

Noelke, widely known as a breeder of 
registered Rambouillet and Corriedale sheep, 
said sheep and cattle breeders already have 
developed livestock that have a much greater 
potential production than they can obtain 
on ranges of the rundown condition most 
common nowadays in west Texas. 

O. B. Harkey, ranching 6 miles southwest 
of San Saba, stressed the value of range 
management in flood control. 

“In my lifetime,” he declared, “I’ve seen 
six majot floods on the San Saba River. 
However, my grandfather was one of the 
earliest settlers there, and for forty-odd 
years he never knew of a flood in that coun- 
try. The floods have come since 1900, along 
with depletion of the range.” 

In its original native condition, he asserted, 
the range in the San Saba River watershed 
absorbed the rainfall and prevented accumu- 
lation of enough runoff water to create floods. 

Fred T. Earwood, Sonora ranchman and 
wool warehouseman, said the value of careful 
range management really came home to him 
when he first began work as a wool ware- 
houseman 24 years ago. He said he found 
that invariably the overstocked ranch pro- 
duces the poorest clip of wool, unless the 
ranchman has done an expensive job of 
livestock feeding. 

“We send American boys to fight for this 
land, and at the same time we as its cus- 
todians are allowing it to wash and biow 
away,” he declared. 

John Royal, Menard ranchman, said many 
people erroneously consider soil conservation 
a:stricts to be part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“They are not Federal agencies,” he said. 
“They are as much a part of the State gov- 
ment as the county commissioners’ court and 
the school board.” 

Treadwell’s ranch is a splendid example 
of the results of moderate stocking. Al- 
though it has had below-normal rainfall 
the last several years, it has retained a very 
good stand of grass. Treadwell concen- 
trates mostly upon winter use, grazing by 
eld-crop lambs, which are sold in spring. 
His ranch is very lightly stocked through 
the summer growing season. 

And many bankers used to seeing ranges 
as bare as a linoleum-covered floor really 
got an eyeful of green grass there. 
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Democracy and Educational Ideals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by His Excellency the Honor- 
able Gaganvihari.L. Mehta, Ambassador 
of India to the United States, at the 80th 
commencement of Fisk University, May 
31, 1954: 


Mr. President, graduates of Fisk University, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am sensible of the 
high privilege of this invitation to deliver 
the commencement address at your univer- 
sity. I have been to several educational 
centers in this country and have had the 
honor of meeting their authorities and stu- 
dents and of addressing them. I appreciate 
all the more the honor done to me by your 
university which has made an outstanding 
contribution to higher education in this part 
of the country. Let me at the outset offer 
my congratulations to the graduating class of 
the year on the successful completion of their 
studies and wish you all a bright and fruit- 
ful career in the future. In an effort to 
make myself familiar with various aspects 
of life in this country, I visited Harlem some 
months ago and brought back vidid recol- 
lections of the kindnet's which was shown to 
me by its residents; your courtesy and cor- 
diality have made my visit to Fisk University, 
so far as I am concerned, another memorable 
occasion. 

This is a historic occasion as well, because 
I come here at a time when, through a 
momentous decision, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided to end segre- 
gation in American schools. The echoes of 
this judgment have reverberated not only 
across this vast country but also through- 
out the world, and have generated forces 
which will have far-reaching effects. The 
intimate connection between a democratic 
ordering of society and educational ideals 
has always been recognized, but it is sig- 
nificant how this forms the kernal of the 
judgment which the nine judges of the Su- 
preme Court pronounced. “Education,” said 
Chief Justice Warren, “is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Today, it is a prin- 
cipal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In 
these days it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an edu- 
cation. Such an opportunity, where the 
State has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms.” This weighty pronouncement has 
an import far beyond the immediate issue. 
It translates into practice the ideal of social 
equality, which is the foundation of de- 
mocracy. 

I believe it was James Russell Lowell who 
once observed that the destiny of America 
was practically settled when it was decided 
to make education in this country not only 
common but compulsory. What we see today 
is a direct consequence of that revolution- 
ary process. Once again, an educational ideal 
is gradually working toward social and eco- 
nomic equality through the conscience of an 
awakened nation. 

And yet, unfortunately, customs are known 
to fight stiff rearguard action; they die hard, 
and, aided by the inertia of human nature, 
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blunt the edge of reforms and impede pro- 
gressive legislation. Caste systems, whether 
based on social order as in this country or on 
so-called religions precepts as in my own, do 
not disappear merely because they have been 
legally outlawed; they change because their 
injustice and iniquity stand exposed and 
make it difficult for people to accept them 
any longer. This does not mean that legis- 
lation has no value, for good laws do heip 
social reform and by means of punitive sanc- 
tions break down the resistance of the re- 
actionary and the pusillanimous. They also 
give momentum to the ground swell of revo- 
lution which keeps working silently in all 
societies. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this point by an 
example from my own country. The consti- 
tution of India which was adopted in 1950 
provides for abolition of the age-old practice 
of “untouchability.” This was the culmina- 
tion of a long and arduous crusade of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi during which he stressed that we 
could not claim freedom from foreign dom- 
ination and exploitation if we ourselves prac- 
ticed the same humilitating tyrannies on the 
less privileged members of our own commu- 
nity. The so-called “untouchables” now oc- 
cupy positions of importance such as minis- 
terships in the Federal as well as state gov- 
ernments; they are equal and honored mem- 
bers of our legislatures and national services. 
They are free to enter temples and clubs and 
schools and places of common resort, from 
which they were till recently barred. Legisla- 
tive and administrative measures are being 
taken in regard to education and Government 
service so as to help them make up for lost 
opportunities. And yet, in spite of all that we 
are doing to root out this evil, I do not 
claim that “untouchability” has been ban- 
ished from India; it still lurks in several 
places; it still has allies in irrational preju- 
dice and threatened privilege and unrefiect- 
ing conservatism. But the Government of 
my country is determined not to give it any 
quarter and our Parliament has under con- 
sideration legislation which specifically de- 
tails offenses against the citizens’ right to 
freedom of worship and association, and 
makes any exercise of ostracism in these 
spheres punishable by heavy fines or im- 
prisonment or both. All this shows that 
the first successful battle in the domain of 
social reform does not necessarily insure 
a final triumph; the initial assault has to 
be followed by much hard and patient work 
and the victory of law which is the victory 
of reason has to be strengthened by educa- 
tion, public opinion, and cooperaitve en- 
deavor. The struggle for freedom and equal- 
ity, for sweetness and light, for tolerance 
and harmony, is an unending struggle 
which gives point to the observation that the 
history of the human race is the “martyrdom 
of man.” 

Democracy demands for its maintenance 
eternal vigilance; such vigilance is essential 
not only in the sphere of government but in 
the sphere of ideals and of moral values as 
well. As an ancient country, we know only 
too well that nations do not continue to exist 
without effort on peaks of civilization once 
achieved; they slide down into the darkness 
of the valley and have to begin the painful 
ascent over and over again. Take the field 
of education, in which our traditions are as 
old as our recorded history. In the Vedic 
times a child was supposed to have a sym- 
bolic “second birth” when he was initiated 
into knowledge by his preceptor. Our an- 
cient teachers conducted school in slyvan 
surroundings under the spreading branches 
of shady trees. The beauty, the simplicity, 
and the auterity of this tradition for a sub- 
tropical country like India was realized by 
Poet Tagore when he revived it by establish- 
ing his well-known outdoor university called 
the Shantineketan. In ancient days pupils 
stayed in the houses of their teachers for a 
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period of 12 years, which were considered 
sufficient for a knowledge of the basic texts; 
to obtain a complete mastery, they often 
spent their whole lives in the ashrams of 
their preceptors. There were neither fees nor 
examinations, and women had the same fa- 
cilities for acquiring knowledge as men. 

In ancient India schools for elementary 
education were established in the villages 
and were generally attached to places of re- 
ligious worship. In course of time, and un- 
der the impact of Buddhism, great universi- 
ties were established in India whose fame 
was known through the the civilized world 
and to which scholars, braving unimagina- 
ble hardships, came from all parts of Asia. 
Between the 4th and the llth centuries, 
A. D., we had universities at Taxila, Mathura, 
Nalanda, Valabhi, Jagaddala, Mithila, Nadia, 
Odantapuri, and several others. Of these, 
Nalanda, because of the full accounts left by 
Chinese scholars who studied there, is per- 
haps the most famous. Established around 
the 4th century, and, therefore, antedating 
Padua, Paris, and Oxford by several hundred 
years, Nalanda had attained in the 5th cen- 
tury a schlastic preeminence unusual in its 
own day and rarely excelled since then. Its 
majestic buildings, constructed out of the 
endowments of merchants and kings, were, 
some of them, 6 stories high, and housed a 
total of 8,500 scholars and 1,500 members of 
the faculty. You will appreciate that they 
had achieved an enviable teacher-pupil ratio. 
Hiuen Tsang tells us that a hundred different 
subjects were taught to as many different 
classes every day and that not only was no 
fee charged from the alumni but they were 
also given, free of charge, clothes, food, bed- 
ding, and medicine. On top of it all, the 
affairs of the university were managed demo- 
cratically by the entire body of the students. 

But more important than the mechanics 
of its operation were the ideals this educa- 
tion sought to achieve. One of our ancient 
sayings proclaims, “True learning is that 
which liberates”; that is, it frees one’s mind 
in pursuit of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. Through an intimate and perva- 
sive contact between the teacher and the 
student, the education aimed at the forma- 
tion of good habits and the perfection of 
character. One of the ancient texts puts the 
matter succinctly by saying that “the teach- 
er by drawing the pupil within himself as in 
& womb gives him a new birth.” Although, 
because of the physical circumstances of the 
age, memorizing and a strict intellectual reg- 
imen were undoubtedly a part of this system, 
it went beyond the mere attendance at lec- 
tures and advocated meditation, reflection, 
and the self-realization of truths learnt in 
the class as indispensable elements of a com- 
plete education. It addressed itself more 
to the principles of knowing, to the roots 
from «which all knowledge sprang, than to 
mere objective content of that knowledge. 
It took within its ambit not only the facts 
of life but also the great fact of death, which 
the pleasure-loving materialism of our age 
invites us to shun and to forget. It was 
eager to understand the total content of 
reality and to study man against the back- 
drop of eternal values. While the world of 
objects was important and had to be mas- 
tered, the inner self was even more impor- 
tant and beyond that was the ideal self 
which had to be realized through a long 
process of meditation and devotion. Thoreau 
who was deeply impressed with ancient In- 
dian thought observed: 

“The sublime sentences of Manu (the 
Hindu lawgiver) carry us back to a time 
when purification and sacrifice and self-de- 
votion had a place in the faith of men, and 
were not as now a superstition. The laws 
of Manu are a manual of private devotion, 
60 private and domestic and yet so public 
and universal a word as is not spoken in the 
parlor or pulpit in these days,” 
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The fundamental aim of this education 
was to enable men to discover the deeper 
meaning of existence and to achieve an in- 
ner harmony of self rather than merely at- 
tain wordly success through wealth and 
power. Men and women revered those who 
pursued knowledge and practiced austerity 
and sacrificed possessions, and their purity 
and moral excellence inspired their numer- 
ous disciples and followers. 


Through the vicissitudes of our history, 
we have unhappily lost many of these high 
ideals, and. yet, as a great writer has re- 
marked "in the parliament of the present, 
every man represents a constituency of the 
past.” The leaders of modern India, notably 
Mahatma Gandi, have made us conscious of 
our ancient heritage, and through a unique 
national movement brought home to us the 
supremacy of mind over matter, of the soul 
over the body, and of truth over falsehood 
and expediency. I do not wish to suggest 
that we have successfully lived up to these 
ideals and principles. Indeed, that has not 
been the case anywhere in the world. Ina 
poignant cry in Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan it is 
asked, “Must then a Christ perish in every 
generation for people who have no imagina- 
tion?” Again and again, we have to draw 
inspiration and derive strength from the 
thinking and teaching of great men and 
women whose lives shine through ages. 
This is all the more necessary now when the 
physical powers of man seem to be outstrip- 
ping his moral sense and when weapons of 
war are becoming so terribly destructive 
that we must either reconquer ourselves or 
perish. For, as Asoka, the great Indian 
Emperor, proclaimed, “the only real conquest 
is the conquest of self.” We must firmly be- 
lieve that rationality, tolerance, understand- 
ing. love are more effective and enduring 
than prejudice, hatred, fanaticism, and 
violence. If moral values are abandoned by 
those who say that they believe in freedom, 
then even if totalitarianism is defeated, we 
shall have been left spiritually bankrupt. 

I revert to our educational program 
which would be of interest to you as evidence 
of our earnestness for national reconstruc- 
tion. Our literacy at present is not more 
than 20 percent and we are acutely conscious 
of the need to educate our unlettered but by 
no means unintelligent millions. Although 
we have 30 flourishing universities, 100 re- 
search institutes and 900 colleges of higher 
learning, they are by no means enough to 
meet the needs of our people. The situation 
regarding schools is even worse, because our 
existing facilities can cope with only 40 
percent of our children in the age group 6-11 
and 10 percent in the age group 11-17. 
There is, of course, a great shortage of 
trained teachers and of school buildings as 
well. Our educational system is not diver- 
sified and is heavily weighted toward aca- 
demic instruction. There is little provision 
for vocational training and for technological 
studies. But we are trying to overcome these 
difficulties by concentrating more on tech- 
nical training and by diversifying the educa- 
tional system. Our Constitution requires 
that within 10 years of its commencement, 
free and compulsory education should be 
provided to all children up to the age of 14. 
You will, therefore, see what a herculean 
task we have set ourselves. 


In our 5-year plan of economic devel- 
opment, we have provided $3 million 
for our educational development, but this 
sum is far from adequate for our needs. A 
large part of the contribution must, there- 
fore, come from the people themselves. If I 
had time, I could tell you many inspiring 
stories of how voluntary labor and eager 
self-help have been responsible for setting 
up many school buildings in our commu- 
nity-development projects which aim at re- 
fashioning life in India’s 560,000 villages. 


June 28 


We are, at present, concentrating on what 
we call basic education at the element 
stage, where, according to a pattern set y 
by Mahatma Gandhi, instruction is groupes 
around and carried through one of the basic 
crafts. This has striking similarities with 
what is known as life-centered education jp 
this country. We are also laying emphasis 
on the education of women, on the educa. 
tion of adult illiterates, through what we call 
social education and, in particular, on the 
education of the economically backward 
classes and of our hill tribes. In short, ag 
in this country, we are acutely conscious of 
the fact that the framework of democracy 
requires the widest possible disseminatiog 
of education. 

It is the deep, almost religious, faith in 
democracy and progress in this country 
which places a continually growing em. 
phasis upon the right to equal Opportunity, 
For, it is incompatible with democratic 
ideals to divide a community into the igno. 
rant many and the cultivated few. The 
strength and vitality of democracies lie ip 
their institutions ceaselessly striving {or 
social justice. Underprivileged millions g¢ 
the world cannot be regarded as free and re. 
sponsible citizens so long as they remain jn 
their present condition of poverty and jj. 
literacy. And education is fundamental to 
this work of building a society “nearer to 
our heart’s desire” wherein we have to relieve 
the misery of the masses and yet preserve 
the freedom of the individual. The warning 
uttered by H. G. Wells several years ago was 
never truer than today, “Human history be. 
comes more and more a race between educa 
tion and catastrophe.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 18, the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to the Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. to construct 
facilities for the delivery of natural gas 
to the Great Pacific Northwest. This 
action was based upon testimony pre- 
sented during 192 days of public hear- 
ings before that body, followed by sub- 
mission of briefs and oral arguments by 
various principals and interviewers. 

Because of its extreme importance to 
the economy of my district and of the 
entire State of Washington, this action 
has been widely hailed by its citizens. 
I-therefore am happy to insert the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
for transmittal to Jerome K. Kuyden- 
dall, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, and to Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, in the Record: 
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whereas it. has been proved by the degree 
of gas industry expansion in recent years 
that the public wants natural gas for do- 
mestic, commercial, and industrial use and 
nas adopted it for these purposes wherever 
the fuel has been made available; and 

Whereas the investing public has sup- 

rted the gas industry enthusiastically in 
view of its opportunities and achievements 
in expansion and public service; and 

Whereas extension of the natural gas sys- 
tem to the Pacific Northwest is long over- 
due; and 

whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has under consideration applications for 

rmission to supply this area; and 

Whereas a large segment of the gas ap- 
pliance manufacturing industry has long 
since made its plans with Northwest ex- 
ansion in mind, even to the extent of ex- 
panding its plant and personnel facilities 
jn that area; and 

Whereas the essentiality of natural gas 
service in the Pacific Northwest has been 
as clearly established as it was in other 
areas which are now being served with 
Commission approval: Be it hereby 
Resolved, That the 19th annual meeting 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, recently assembled in Chicago, re- 
spectfully petition the Federal Power Com- 
mission to give favorable consideration to 
applications filed with it for the right to 
extend natural gas pipelines from Canadian 
or domestic gas fields, 


Mayor Kennelly, of Chicago, Stresses Vital 
Importance of Calumet-Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it cannot have escaped attention that 
every Member of this body from the great 
State of Illinois, including the distin- 
guished majority whip, Mr. ARENDs, and 
the eminent dean of the minority dele- 
gation, Mr. O'BRIEN, has signed a resolu- 
tion petitioning immediate action on the 
Calumet-Sac Waterway development 
Also among the signers are the only 
Member from Illinois on the Committee 
on Public Works, Mr. KiuczyNskI, and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
Mr. ALLEN. This petition has been pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower and the 
Director of the Budget, both of whom 
expressed sympathetic interest, 

Identical bills for a $5 million appro- 
priation for an immediate start on a 
project vitally essential to the welfare of 
the Nation have been presented by the 
three Members, representing both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican affiliations, from 
the area most directly affected. 

The paramount importance of the de- 
velopment to Chicago and the entire 
Middle West is stressed in a statement by 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, of Chicago, 
which I am extending my remarks to 
include. Mayor Kennelly’s position not 
only as the chief executive of the second 
largest city of America but also as one 
of Chicago’s most successful businessmen 
should commend his remarks to the 
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thoughtful attention of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 
Mayor Kennelly’s statement follows: 
ReMARKS MapE BY Mayor Martin H. Ken- 
NELLY TO THE PRESS ON THE INSPECTION 
Tour or THE CaL-Sac ProJecr ON WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


No public works project now under con- 
sideration is of greater importance to Chi- 
cago and the midcontinent area than the 
Cal-Sag Channel project. For, as the long- 
sought St. Lawrence seaway approaches 
reality and ambitious plans are outlined for 
the port of Chicago, it becomes obvious that 
the bottleneck formed by the Cal-Sag Chan- 
nel must be eliminated. 

Until Cal-Sag has been widened ‘and mod- 
ernized, industrial expansion in the Chicago 
area cannot go forward as it should. This 
means a definite limitation of job opportu- 
nities and a brake on growth of trade and 
commerce. Therefore, I find the present 
enthusiastic and forceful drive on behalf of 
Cal-Sag vastly encouraging. 

I rejoice in this impulse that has been 
given the Cal-Sag project by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor, management, 
civic organizations and bipartisan congres- 
sional support behind the dynamic leader- 
ship of the civic-minded Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee. 

I find this doubly gratifying since the 
city of Chicago has neither the machinery 
nor the means to tackle this job that is so 
critically important to our city and its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity. 

Under such circumstances, I can but ex- 
press my gratitude and pledge my full sup- 
port to the members and directors of the 
committee that is so ably coordinating the 
wide demand for constructive action on 
Cal-Sag. And, at the same time, I declare 
Cal-Sag to be one of our primary civic proj- 
ects and urge all leaders of industry and 
finance to give their strong and generous 
support to this magnificent program. 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include a recent release of 
the Cal-Sag Waterways Development 
Committee, as follows: 


The Cal-Sag Channel project was today 
classified by Mayor Martin H. Kennelly as 
of paramount importance to Chicago and 
the Midcontinent area. 

Heading a tour of inspection of Cal-Sag 
organized by the Cal-Sag Waterways Devel- 
opment Committee, Mayor Kennelly said: 
“Until Cal-Sag has been widened and mod- 
ernized, industrial expansion in the Chicago 
area cannot go forward as it should. This 
means a definite limitation of job oppor- 
tunities and a brake on the growth of trade 
and commerce.” 

Commenting on the Cal-Sag Committee’s 
constructive~program of education Mayor 
Kennelly said, “I rejoice in the impulse that 
has been given the Cal-Sag project by the 
wholehearted cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment, civic organizations, and bipartisan 
congressional support behind the dynamic 
leadership of the civic-minded Cal-Sag 
Waterways Development Committee.” 

“Under such circumstances,” the Mayor 
continued, “I can but express my gratitude 
and pledge my-full support to the members 
and directors of the committee that is so 
ably coordinating the wide demand for con- 
structive action on Cal-Sag. And, at the 
same time, I declare Cal-Sag to be one of 
our primary projects and urge all leaders 
of industry and finance to give their strong 
and generous support to this magnificent 

” 


Chairman Henry E. Seyfarth, of the Cal- 
Sag Waterways Development Committee, ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the Mayor’s state- 
ment. This statement, Mr. Seyfarth said, 
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is of paramount importance since this in- 
spection tour of Cal-Sag is no routine mat- 
ter. For, we have in attendance on this trip, 
representatives of practically every labor and 
civic organization and of all industry in the 
area. Mr. Seyfarth also pointed out that 
this statement from Mayor Kennelly came 
on the heels of the presentation to President 
Bisenhower and the Bureau of the Budget 
of the resolution signed by every member 
of the [llinois delegation in the House of 
Representatives petitioning action on Cal- 
Sag. Thus, he said, the Mayor's forthright 
statement shows how vitally necessary the 
Cal-Sag project is on every count. This 
statement will undoubtedly give added en- 
couragement to the powerful cooperative or- 
ganization of labor, management, and civic 
organizations which has found its full ex- 
pression in the Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee. 


Mr. Hoover on Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
Times, published at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
recently carried an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Hoover on Deficits.” Under per- 
mission of the House, I insert the edi- 
torial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

Mr. Hoover on DeEFIciTs 


There is gratifying news from Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. He predicts that 
in addition to the $7 billion cut in the pres- 
ent fiscal year’s budget, we will be able to 
make a further cut in the next fiscal year of 
an additional $5 billion. Thus we find 
Eisenhower campaign promises blossoming 
into fruit. 

Speaking upon the same occasion as Sec- 
retary Humphrey was former President Her- 
bert Hoover. Worth remembering is that 
Mr. Hoover characterized as a delusion “the 
John Maynard Keynes shell game that no 
matter how much the public debt may be, 
it does not matter because we owe it to 
ourselves.” That was the ridiculous, decep- 
tive thesis advanced by the New Deal when 
our tax and debt burdens almost broke our 
backs. It was not even a good alibi. 

“That theory,” continued Mr. Hoover, “in- 
cludes the idea that the debt never needs to 
be paid off. But it ignores the pain resulting 
when the old, and especially the young, paid 
income tax for interest on the debt. Twenty- 
odd years of deficits and consequent infla- 
tion have produced an economic pain which 
the followers of Lord Keynes did not diag- 
nose, for the purchasing power of money has 
decreased by one-half.” 

When Mr. Hoover thus refers to the “twen- 
ty-odd years” of the New Deal and the Pair 
Deal, we contend his phraseology is accurate. 
Very odd, indeed. 

Speaking along the same lines last month 
in Washington to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Mr. Hoover has said: 

“Obviously, 1 of 3 things must happen 
from a Federal budget deficit. The deficit 
must be met by decreased Government ex- 
penditures, which hurt the feelings of some 
pressure groups; or by levying more taxes, 
which hurts most everybody’s pocket nerves; 
or it must be met by tife Federal Govern- 
ment’s borrowing the money. The borrow- 
ing alternate is where the eternal damnation 
comes in, 
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“Take a short look at what has happened 
from our national experience of 23 years of 
deficit borrowing—with 2 exceptions. Our 
Federal debt has increased to $275 billions 
from $19 billions. The interest on this 
amount alone is almost twice the whole cost 
of Government of 23 years ago. 

“Currency in circulation has increased 
from #4% billions to over $30 billions. Gov- 
ernment revenues, which are mostly taxes, 
have increased from $3%% billions a year to 
over $65 billions. The consequence of all 
this is that the cost of living has increased 
by about 80 percent. 

“By taxes through the front door and ris- 
ing prices through the back door, a family 
requires an income of $3,700 a year to give 
the same standard of living that an income 
of $1,500 a year would buy 23 years ago. And 
the purchasing power of all pensions, sav- 
ings-bank deposits, and income from trustee 
securities has been reduced by more than 
one-half amid millons of tragedies.” 

That is what the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal did to us in the economic field. And it 
is away from that long record of deficits that 
Secretary Humphreys and President Eisen- 
hower now lead us. 





Committee on Un-American 


Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
a letter I received the other day, which is 
one of many that has come to me as a 
result of the hearings recently conduct- 
ed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Seattle, Wash. 

The general tenor of all the letters I 
have received is the same as the follow- 
ing one, which was addressed to me by 
Mr. Albert H. Keppler, a well known and 
highly respected businessman of Seattle: 

Yates, Ritzer & MacDona.p, 
Seattle, Wash., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: I have been 
in regulas attendance at the hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
under the chairmanship of Co n 
Ve.pe, that are being held here in Seattle. 

On Wednesday, June 16, 1954, the com- 
mittee in regular session voted to recommend 
that a witness, namely George T. Starkovich, 
be cited for contempt of Congress. 

Never have I seen more patience on the 
part of any duly constituted authority than 
has been exercised by the distinguished 
members sitting on this committee through- 
out the entire procedures here in Seatile. 
They have leaned over backward and tol- 
erated more insolence than any prudent men 
might be expected to do. But the conduct 
of the subject witness, in spite of this, was 
more than an outrage and insult, not only 
to the Congress but to ail decent Americans. 

I strongly urge you to vote in support of 
the recommendation for citation when it 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O0’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the opening of our session today 
I observed that this is the 40th anniver- 
sary of an act of assassination 5,000 miles 
from our shores that was followed by 
two World Wars and the sacrifice of 
over half a million American lives. 

After listening with rapt interest to 
the pending debate on the mutual se- 
curity bill, I wish to return to the sub- 
ject. There is a relation between the 
dastardly deed of June 28, 1914, and the 
debate in this Chamber on June 28, 1954. 

The “ifs” in history are as the “ifs” of 
individual lives. If 40 years ago today 
reason and religion had erased the ma- 
niacal passion from the mind of Garvo 
Princip, a Serbian student whose name 
then was known not to one person in all 
the United States of America, would we 
today have under consideration a meas- 
ure for defense involving billions of dol- 
lars? 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State was William Jennings 
Bryan whose lecture The Prince of 
Peace was quoted in every American 
home as the vocal blueprint for what 
the world was to be forever in the fu- 
ture. He was the great pacifist of the 
period. Newton Baker was then mayor 
of Cleveland and next to William Jen- 
nings Bryan in eloquence and power his 
was the voice of forever peace on earth, 
good will among men. 

EUROPE’s RACE OF ARMS 

We seemed so far, far away from 
Europe. Our newspapers and our mag- 
azines commented from time to time on 
the race of arms in which Germany, 
France, and Great Britain were contes- 
tants. Occasionally the newspapers and 
the magazines would print figures show- 
ing the cost to the three nations in pur- 
suing this race of armaments, and we 
in the United States thought how fool- 
ish they were and what better use we 
were making of our money in pursuing 
the ways of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, given time the rivalries 
and the differences among the govern- 
ments of Europe might have been worked 
out. That surely must have been the 
hope of the leaders of those governments 
exactly as it is the hope today of our 
leaders and the leaders of other govern- 
ments participating with us in negotia- 
tions for peace and meanwhile the pro- 
gram for mutual security. But an un- 
known Serbian student, a man who had 
not figured in any of the calculations, 
@ man without power, fired two shots 
from a pistol. 

I am moved to say that this is a 
thought which we should not aside. 
When passion is in the air a rio’ and 
unreasoning mob may gather. There is 
no real danger until the first blow is 
struck. Until the first blow there is no 
concert of action, The leaders are held 
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back by a sense of caution or a reluc- 
tance to turn a demonstration into an 
explosion in which they themselves and 
their cause may as likely be blown up 
Then the most insignificant member of 
the mob strikes a blow and the Situa 
tion is out of control. c 

Forty years ago today the news came 
to us of the assassination at Sarajevo 
Bosnia Herzegovina, and the death of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife 
Countess Sophie Chotek. r 

It seemed to us then so far, far away 
It was a time long before Lindbergh had 
spanned the Atlantic in an airplane. It 
was at a time when travel by railroag 
in most areas was regarded as dangerous 
if the speed exceeded 30 miles an hour. 

BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR 


So we went about our affairs, William 
Jennings Bryan’s great oration on the 
Prince of Peace continued to mark the 
path of life as we envisioned it forever 
in our great United States. Newton 
Baker, as mayor of Cleveland, continued 
to glory with justifiable pride in his 
renown as the great pacifist. Little diq 
he glimpse the quick progress of destiny 
that would bring him within 2 years on 
the resignation of Lindley M. Garrison 
to the office of Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, it chanced that on the 
morning of his appointment and during 
the first hour of his incumbency of the 
office of Secretary of War that I was in 
hiscompany. We were old friends, mem- 
bers of the same college fraternity, and 
he had requested me to fill some speaking 
appointments for him that he had made, 
not knowing of the sudden turn that 
was to come to his career. 

I joked with him about a pacifist be- 
ing Secretary of War. He then told 
me that President Woodrow Wilson had 
sent for him. He had read of Garrison's 
resignation but any thought of that cir- 
cumstance having a connection with his 
summons to the White House was fur- 
thest from his mind. He said that when 
he entered the executive office and there 
had been the usual salutations, the Pres- 
ident bluntly said to him “I am naming 
you as my Secretary of War.” He said 
it took him some time to realize that the 
President was not indulging in a bit of 
pleasantry. Newton Baker remained as 
Secretary of War to carry us through the 
first world conflict, a great and renowned 
pacifist who carved his name imperish- 
ably on the roll of war. 

AMERICA REMAINS TRANQUIL 


Events in America after the assassina+ 
tion of 40 years ago moved rapidly on 
the domestic level. Seven thousand dele- 
gates to the International Sunday School 
Association met in Chicago and paraded 
down Michigan Avenue singing Onward 
Christian Soldiers, in their crusade to 
wipe out the liquor traffic. 

In West Virginia a few days after the 
assassination in Bosnia the State went 
dry, and that was the big news in West 
Virginia. 

Theodore Roosevelt, exploring the jun- 
gles of Brazil, had discovered the River 
of Doubt; and the Nation was concerned 
whether he had been too strenuous in 
the jungles and had impaired his health. 

In Paris Mrs. Potter Palmer gave 4 
reception for a duchess and among the 
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guests was the Infanta Eulalia of Spain 
who 20 years before had snubbed Mrs. 
Potter with the remark that “I will not 
meet the wife of an innkeeper.” 

People in Chicago were much more 
interested in that item than the story 
of an assassination that was destined to 
pring on the loss of a half a million 
American lives and to the United States 
of America the great and grave respon- 
sibility of world leadership. 

FORTY YEARS AGO TODAY 


In the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
June 27, 1954, the magazine section, 
Richard Blakesly in a most interesting 
article entitled “Forty Years Ago World 
War I Came to Chicago,” says: 

That Sunday (St. Vitus Day, it was) was 
the turning point in American history, but 
few, if any, had reason to suspect it. It was 
just another normal Sunday morning in 
Chicago; owl cars rattled along their lonely 
routes carrying their usual quota of weary 
night workers home; lights flickered in the 
Loop’s all-night restaurants; the roysterers 
were leaving their clubs and cafes; the milk- 
men and newspaper Carriers were just stir- 
ring. But most of Chicago was sleeping a 
carefree sleep. 

And why not? ‘There was an Army of 
95.468 men and 59,651 in the Navy—all vol- 
unteers. The public debt stood at a little 
over $1 billion. Under the newly enacted 
Federal income-tax law a married man had 
an exemption of $4,000. 

Today, 40 years after Sarajevo and two 
world wars—the last one costing America 
393,131 killed—our troops are scattered over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Although at peace, 
we are conscripting men for military service; 
income taxes. are at wartime highs, and 
billions are being spent for protection in 
case world war II breaks out. 

Who would have dared to prophesy—just 
40 years ago—that 2 shots fired 5,000 miles 
away were destined to twist and make tur- 
bulent the placid, comfortable future Chi- 
cago and the rest of America confidently be- 
lieved to be their destiny? 


WAR DRAWS NEARER TO US 


Slowly we were becoming involved. 
I was in Canada at National Algonquin 
Park when England was at war, and 
Canadian young men were going overseas 
for battle. Americans then were not 
popular in Canada. The Canadians felt 
that it was our war as much as their war 
and we were holding back. Woodrow 
Wilson hoped to the very last to prevent 
our involvement. 

I, then lieutentant governor of Illinois, 
was in a box when he made his great 
historic speech in Orchestra Hall. It 
was one of the great orations of all time 
and a masterpiece of diction. Joe Tu- 
multy told me afterwards that the speech 
was entirely extemporaneous, that 
Woodrow Wilson for a half hour re- 
mained looking out of the window on the 
train approaching Chicago, then jotted 
down a few notes on an envelope, and 
that was the sum total of preparation for 
& speech which was as matchless in its 
diction as it was eloquent in its delivery. 

CHALLENGE TO US TODAY 


; Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I said ear- 
lier in the day, the challenge to this 
generation is to end war and to assure 
the permanent peace. It was the chal- 
lenge to the generation of my young 
manhood, but the destiny in store for 
that generation of young men and for 
the succeeding generation of young men 
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was in the zone of war. The thought 
that this 40th anniversary day must 
leave with us is in the danger that ever 
lurks in the act of a minor individual in 
a climate of dynamite to plunge all the 
world into chaos, suffering, and ruin. 

On June 28, 1914, two systems of Euro- 
pean alliances, engaged in an armament 
race, needed by the shots fired in a Bos- 
nian town, of which most of us had never 
heard, to set off a world conflagration, 
continuing after a lapse into a worse 
world conflagration. Let us hope—and 
let us fervently pray—that the confer- 
ences of statesmen now taking place will 
result in such a constructive glance into 
the pages of history that there shall be 
no repetition of patterns. 





Address of Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, in Washington, D. C., Before the 
National Council for Community Im- 
provement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday evening, June 24, I had 
the honor of being a guest at a banquet 
meeting of the National Council of Com- 
munity Improvement. The meeting was 
at the Mayflower Hotel in this city. It 
was attended by leaders in industry, in 
business, in education, and in other 
fields, including government executives 
and Members of Congress. 


The address of the evening was deliv- - 


ered by that great American, the Hon- 
orable Harry F. Byrp, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. I am honored to 
have secured permission to include this 
fine constructive speech in the ReEcorp: 


For those of us who have labored in the 
Congress against waste and extravagance in 
the Federal Government, it is encouraging 
to see leaders gathered here, representing the 
National Council for Community Improve- 
ment, who are working on behalf of preserv- 
ing Federal solvency and our democratic 
form of government. 

I know of no more worthy objective than 
to give your time as citizens to fight Fed- 
eral paternalism and to help to return to 
the States the taxes and functions which 
have been usurped by the Central Govern- 
ment. Creeping paternalism is just as bad 
as creeping socialism, as the end result is 
the same—the destruction of the principles 
of our free government. Unless you go to 
the record the average citizen cannot realize 
how far we have already gone on the road 
to paternalistic government. In the last 21 


‘years, the length of my service in the Senate, 


the Federal aid to the States has been in- 
creased to three billions annually and now 
embraces 50 separate and distinct programs. 

This does not include, exclusive of social 
security, any annual payments to individ- 
uals of one billion three hundred million 
in 36 programs. 

Day by day in the administration of these 
programs the Federal Government is ex- 
tending its control over our local and pri- 
vate affairs by demanding certain procedures 
with which the localities often do not agree 
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but must agree in order to receive the 
Federal grants. 

Always we must remember that power fol- 
lows the purse and, the more the Federal 
aid, the greater the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government is over local affairs. The 
Supreme Court decision which abolished 
segregation in the public schools has al- 
ready given a new impetus to the move- 
ment for Federal aid to public education. 
The last bastion of States rights and in- 
dividual liberty lies in the education of 
our children. Federal appropriations to 
public schcols followed by the inevitable 
Federal control will strike .a fatal blow at 
the grassroots of our democracy. 

Federal-dominated schools will certainly 
mold our thinking along paternalistic lines 
and may instill in the hearts and minds of 
our youth strange doctrines and isms which 


- would not likely occur with our public sys- 


tem under local control. Throughout my 
Senate career I have fought and I will con- 
tinue to fight against the dangers of feder- 
alized education. 

When we consider what we call paternal- 
ism, it is well to study a bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress by one of the most out- 
standing and ablest Members of that body, 
my colleague, Congressman Howarp W. 
SmiruH, of Virginia. This is a short bill, and 
I will read it to you: 


“A bill to establish rules of interpretation 
governing questions of the effect of acts 
of Congress on State laws 


“Be it enacted, etc., That no act of Con- 
gress shall be construed as indicating an 
intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the fleld in which such act operates, to the 
exclusion of all State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter unless such act contains an 
express provision to that effect. No act of 
Congress shall be construed as invalidating a 
provision of State law which would be valid 
in the absence of such act, unless there is 
a direct and positive conflict between such 
act and such provision, so that the two can- 
not be reconciled or consistently stand to- 
gether.” 

We must always remember that we of 
this generation are merely the trustees for 
generations tocome. We must start now and 
do all within our power to prevent this con- 
tinuing unnecessary concentration of power 
at Washington. 

To achieve Federal economy, a first task 
of Congress is to expose to the public waste 
and extravagance. When this happens. pub- 
lic opinion forces the administrative agen- 
cies of Government to present more reason- 
able budgets to the Congress. 

A second task of Congress is to see to it 
that the fiscal machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is tightened, both in the legislative 
and executive branches. It is the duty of 
Congress to scrutinize the administration's 
budget request with scrupulous care and to 
challenge vigorously every proposal for new 
basic legislation requiring fiscal commit- 
ments. 

Let us remember that the thing most in- 
flated in America today is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Big government costs big money. 
It must be cut down. Cutting Federal ex- 
penses means a smaller government and less 
danger of paternalism. 

If Congress is to preclude further deficits, 
it must have the support of taxpaying citi- 
zens who have to pay the bill. 

Despite reduction of a quarter of a million 
civilian Federal workers since the Korean 
war peak, there are still well over 300,000 
more Federal workers than there were in the 
pre-Korean war level. 

The Eisenhower administration is to be 
highly commended on tightening and im- 
proving its budget presentation. It is a 
creditable record by the Federal administra- 
tion that the expenditures in this fisca] year 
will be $6 billion less than in the previous 
fiscal year. 
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In the fiscat year veginning suty 1, the 
administration expects a further redaction 
of from $4 billion to $5 billion. Entrenched 
public spending is most difficult to change, 
but a good start has been made. However, 
much more must be done before our Federal 
economy is on a sound basis. To reduce 
taxes on borrowed money, as we have been 
doing, just does not make sense. 

If the citizens want the Federal budget 
balanced, they must demand it constantly. 
Their demands must be specific and force- 
ful. Citizens can appear before Congress 
far more often than they do in order to take 
a more active position against specific spend- 
ing. Again and again streams of persons 
appear before the congressional committees 
requesting money. Few indeed are those 
who appear in opposition to spending money. 

Citizens can and must think of Federal 
spending in terms of national interest and 
stop pushing spending programs of local 
interests or of the spending lobbies. 

In all of my public career, beginning with 
my service as Governor of Virginia, I have 
opposed public debt unless it is essential. 
Pay-as-you-go financing is far better. We, 
of course, all know that in time of war or 
great emergency we must borrow and spend 
whatever is necessary for our security, but 
let us always remember that any debt, even 
though it may be necessary, is most un- 
desirable. 

I was amazed the other day to see a state- 
ment made by an economist attached to one 
of the committees of Congress that there is 
no harm in a great public debt and that our 
budget need not be balanced. 

We, of course, all remember the talk that 
went around when we started our spending 
orgy—that a Federal debt makes no differ- 
ence so long as we owe it to ourselves. Such 
an argument is utterly fallacious, although 
we, of course, recognize that a debt owing 
to the people of America is some better than 
a debt owed to other countries. There is 
a very distinct difference, as we all know, be- 
tween a public debt and a private debt. In 
the case of a private debt, it can be liqui- 
dated and ended, but in the case of a public 
debt, it can only be liquidated by disastrous 
inflation or by national repudiation, either 
of which would destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 

Let us, for a moment, see what has hap- 
pened to us resulting from the debt of $275 
billion that we now owe. This debt is equal 
to the full value, by Government statistics, 
of all the tangible property in America—all 
the land, all the buildings, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds. On this debt we 
are now paying a yearly interest equal to 
10 percent of our gross receipts from taxa- 
tion; that is to say, we could reduce all taxes 
by 10 percent if we did not have this interest 
to pay. 

Now, Tet us see the effect of this debt from 
an inflationary standpoint. The figures I 
give you come from official sources. In the 
period between 1940 and 1953, the Federal 
Government spent $240 billion more than it 


in proportion to this deficit spending. 

I call your attention to these facts: Be- 
ginning with the 100-cent dollar in 1940, 
there was a decline of 5 cents in the 
the dollar in 1941, and then in the 
of 1942 and 1943 the value 
clined by 15 cents, and in those 2 
expended $80 billion in excess of > 
Another year, between 1946 and 1947, the 
value of the dollar went down 9 cents, and 
we then expended 622 billion in 
revenue. 

Today the purchasing power of the doll 
as compared to 1940 is something less than 
52 cents. 

We can gloss over this as we please, but 
any country that loses one-half of the pur- 
chasing power of its money in a period of 13 


. 
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years should certainly take serious warning. 
I think that most of us can agree that while 
other factors are involved, yet deficit spend- 
ing is one of the most important elements 
in any inflationary trend. 

The $275 billion direct debt fs not by any 
means the complete obligations of our Gov- 
ernment. We have contingent liabilities of 
nearly $200 billion. There is no way of 
knowing what this contingent liability may 
be in actual losses, but, as the years go on, 
it is certain to be very substantial. In the 
housing field alone the Federal Government 
guaranteed $35 billion. Here is how some of 
these contingent loans are worked: 

Under section 608 (multiple family), one 
company formed by three people who in- 
vested only $30 each received a windfall of 
$600,000 out of guaranteed loans. This was 
done by overappraisal. 

Another company in Brooklyn, composed 
of two stockholders, invested $50,000. The 
project cost $25,000,000 and the amount of 
the FHA ioan was $30,000,000, giving a wind- 
fall of $5 million. 

Another invested $1,000 and had a windfall 
of $1,300,000. 

In Virginia 1 company of 7 people invested 
$1,000 and received a loan of $500,000 in 
excess of the cost of the project. 

In Virginia 2 people invested $51,000 and 
received a loan of $416,000 in excess of cost. 

In Virginia 7 people invested $1,000 and 
profited $496,000. Loans not made on cost. 
Some day the United States Treasury must 
meet some of these losses. 

In January I had Clyde Powell, Assistant 
Administrator for Rental Housing, section 
608, in my office. 

On April 20, Coleman Andrews testified 
as to huge losses in taxes before the Senate 
Committee on Banking. Powell claimed pro- 
tection of fifth amendment. 

This is certainly 2 and perhaps 8 strikes 
against him. The case has been submitted 
to the Attorney General. 

All of us must sacrifice something in the 
difficult days ahead. We must cease asking 
the Federal Government to do things we 
should do for ourselves. We must put Santa 
Clause in the deep freeze, both at home and 
abroad. 

Centralized power and purse breed a sini- 
ster political philosophy which scorns frugal- 
ity, efficiency and integrity; which attaches 
no importance to waste, debt or financial 
amorality; which advocates indefinitely the 
political formula of tax and tax, borrow 
and borrow, spend and spend, elect and 
elect, and which has no scruples against 
using public money to influence political 
decisions. 

You may not believe it, but for all the 
vast Federal bureaucracy to which is en- 
trusted so much of our freedom and treas- 
ure, there is not a single civil service regula- 
tion against waste of money or materials. 
To me, deliberate waste is a dreadful thing, 
and public waste is the most dreadful of 
all, because it is a breach of trusteeship. 
There is nothing so difficult to contend with; 
nothing so utterly demoralizing and ruinous. 
In public affairs it is easy to start and hard 
to stop. Much of the present deficit is 
due to waste. 

Two angles to deficit spending: One is, 
when does insolvency approach? The other 
is the element of inflation. 

We have the highest taxation we have 
ever known and a high general prosperity, 
yet no present prospect exists to balance 
the budget. 

The very base of all we have in free gov- 
ernment is our fiscal solvency. Without it, 
we could not maintain our democratic form 
of government. Without it, we could not 
have military preparation unless we had a 
totalitarian government such as Russia. 
Without the solvency of the American dollar, 
we would enter an age of international 
darkness. It is the only currency that every- 
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Set. everywhere in the world has Confidence 


Those who willfully or otherwise would q 
stroy American solvency would destroy o 
freedoms of people everywhere. ? 

Today we are at peace; that is to say, that 
while we must maintain a massive mili 
organization, we are not at war. This pe 
riod of crisis may exist for many years. w, 
must live with it, and we must adapt pn 
financial affairs to it. 

The direct road to fiscal suicide is to con- 
tinue to reduce taxes and add the loss tg 
the public debt. What happens? If we re. 
duce taxes and borrow the money to do so 
you start paying annual interest which con- 
tinues perhaps forever. 

This fine audience needs no definition of 
free enterprise from me. 

It is the system which, fn the relatively 
short span of 160 years, has brought us from 
the impotency of 13 un-united colonies to 
our present position of world leadership, 1 
do not concede that it should be scrappeq 
for socialism in welfare state clothing which 
never brought greatness, happiness, or ge. 
curity to any nation. 

The American system has developed indi. 
vidual freedoms under constitutional de. 
mocracy to the fullest measure ever known 
to man. It is the system which supplies the 
incentive to every American to start at the 
bottom and rise to the top. 

It has enabled us with only 6 percent of 
the world’s population to outproduce the 
rest of the world combined. It is the system 
which produces steel, the prime requirement 
for military defense, at a rate of more than 
2 tons for every 1 produced by the rest 
of the world—at a rate of more than 4 tons 
to every 1 ton produced by Russia. 

I challenge the would-be Socialists to of- 
fer a practical substitute for the American 
system’s capacity to hold Russian world ag- 
gression at bay. 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Russian ag- 
gression. It is our first line of defense. Our 
Armies, Navies, and Air Forces are merely 
tools through which the strength of this sys- 
tem is applied in war. 

Our competitive enterprise system must 
rest upon a solvent government free of so 
cialistic tendencies. 

There has never been a time when we 
should exercise greater wisdom in mapping 
our course. We should tighten our belts for 
the long, hard pull ahead. Until world con- 
ditions change it would be tragic if we did 
not maintain an adequate world military 
power. We must keep ahead of Russia in 
military invention and scientific progress. 
This I believe we are doing. Our Air Force 
must be overwhelming as compared to Rus- 
sia’s. We must continue to control the seas. 
Our Army must be adequate. All of us know 
this and all of these things can be done, 
within our ability to pay if we are judicious. 

Here is what I think we must do if we are 
to preserve our solvency and the value of our 
money: 

1. Balance the budget by reducing spend- 
ing. 
2. Do not lift the existing debt ceiling of 
$275 billion. This is more than enough for 
us to owe. 

8. Reduce taxes after reducing expendi- 
tures, but do not reduce taxes when neces- 
sary.to borrow. 

4. Short of a national emergency, there 
can be and should be a moratorium in all 
new spending programs until the Federal 
Government is showing an actual surplus. 

To implement this program, we should do 
the following: 

1. Provide for a single package appropria- 
tion bill as a substitute for the 12 appropria- 
tion bills we now have. This would clarify 
our appropriation procedure, Already 
passed Senate. 
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9. Staff facilities of Congress for reviewing 
pudgetary proposals can be much improved. 
3. Data obtained by outside commissions 
like the Hoover Commission can be used 
more effectively by Congress. 

4. The use of carryover funds now amount- 
ing to about $60 billion can be reduced and 
the whole budgetary machinery greatly sim- 

ed. 
‘ The President can be given the right to 
yeto individual items in appropriation bills. 
This has recently been favorably reported by 
the Senate. Judiciary Subcommittee. 

Without American solvency there would be 
no deterrent to communism abroad. In the 
existing circumstances it is no exaggeration 
to say that there is literally nothing on 
earth more important than the preservation 
of the fiscal and moral integrity of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States of 
America, and the freedoms upon which our 
Republic was founded, 





Alarm Sounded Against Onassis-Saudi 
Arabian Oil Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last I am glad to see that widespread 
notice is being taken of the monopolis- 
tic oil agreement. entered into between 
Mr. Aristotle S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government. After a great 
deal of prodding, the terms of this far- 
reaching contract have now been made 
public. What is reputed to be the com- 
plete text of this oil-tanker agreement 
has been published in an article in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, dated 
June 22, 1954, and clearly establishes the 
existence of an unfair monopolistic con- 
tract in violation of normal trade pro- 
cedures. A New York Times story of 
June 23 corroborates and emphasizes the 
untenable aspects of this agreement 
which militates against American in- 
terests. 

In identical letters which I directed to 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Op- 
erations Administrator on May 18, 1954, 
I called attention to a situation involv- 
ing a monopolistic oil tanker agreement 
between Mr. A. S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government which had come to 
my attention. I stated that operations 
under this agreement might seriously 
damage American interests and I re- 
quested their views on this subject. 
With reference to any funds to be re- 
quested by the administration for Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab States in the mu- 
tual security bill, I asked whether the 
monopolistic concessions granted under 
this agreement should in any way affect 
the administration’s request for funds. 

Under date of June 3, 1954, I received 
&@ response from Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston B. Morton, which, in 
summary, indicated that the Depart- 
ment had not been able to obtain an 
authentic text of the agreement but had 
expressed to the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment this country’s concern over an 
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agreement which appears to constitute 
unwarranted: discrimination against 
American shipping interests. Mr. Mor- 
ton advised that the whole matter is 
receiving most careful study and that 
every effort would be made to protect the 
legitimate interests of American enter- 
prise which may be affected by the 
agreement. With respect to the mutual 
security bill and funds which may be 
requested under it, Mr. Morton added 
that the amount of funds contemplated 
for Saudi Arabia is of extremely modest 
proportions and, in view of our close 
relations with Saudi Arabia, the finan- 
cial assistance is consistent with and in 
support of United States policy objec- 
tives in the Middle East. 

Under date of June 9, 1954, Foreign 
Operations Administrator Stassen re- 
plied to my letter and reported that full 
discussion had been held with the State 
Department. His expressed position was 
consistent with that of the State Depart- 
ment and he stated his belief that any 
withholding of the small amount of aid 
for Saudi Arabia would hinder rather 
than further American interests. 

Following the protest which I issued 
publicly on May 18, 1954, and the identi- 
cal letters which I directed to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator on that date, I note 
that the United States Government has 
filed a formal protest with the Saudi 
Arabian Government, according to the 
Journal of Commerce article. The pro- 
test reportedly points out that the exclu- 
sive agreement between Mr. Onassis and 
the Saudi Arabian Government is in 
violation of concessions that the Arabian 
American Oil Co.—known as Aramco 
and consisting of four major American 
oil companies—has with the Saudi 
Arabian Government. Also this con- 
tract may be violative of international 
law, particularly since the agreement 
contains terms of boycott against a 
friendly nation, the Republic of Israel. 

Under the terms of the agreement, all 
oil companies présently having conces- 
sions in Saudi Arabia will be required to 
carry their exportable petroleum and 
petroleum products from Saudi Arabia 
to foreign countries by the Saudi 
Arabian Maritime Co., Ltd., which is 
owned exclusively by A. S. Onassis and 
his associates. The only exception, ap- 
parently, is that the Arabian American 
Oil Co. which now holds a huge petro- 
leum concession, could continue to use 
those of its tankers which were engaged 
in carrying Saudi Arabian petroleum 
prior to December 31, 1953. Moreover, 
the monopolistic agreement permits Mr. 
Onassis to charge freight rates well 
above the current market for long-term 
tanker charters. Doubtless, American 
consumers will pay the added charges. 

The original monopolistic agreement, 
reportedly concluded at Jedda on Janu- 
ary 20, was amended on April 7 by a 
secret addendum in which Onassis re- 
putedly pledged that no Jew should 
have any interest in any of these com- 
panies, directly or indirectly, and 
assumed an obligation that his company 
would have no dealings with the Re- 
public of Israel. 
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The result of this negotiation is ex- 
pected to assure King Saud—who is in 
effect “Mr. Saudi Arabia” and who is 
actually in tyrannical control of that 
country—of a new annual revenue re- 
ported to be $50 million a year. As a 
result of this pact and its potentialities, 
King Saud is reported to have assumed 
new financial obligations in the Arab 
world and has projected plans to bolster 
the general Arab League campaign 
against Israel. 

Undoubtedly Onasis will try to extri- 
cate himself from his difficulties with 
the American Government by offering to 
make deals of various sorts. He may 
agree to modify his monopoly for the 
benefit of certain countries or companies 
on the principle of divide and conquer. 
He may even graciously allow the Ameri- 
can oil companies to keep their present 
share of tonnage in return for their com- 
plaisance with respect to the rest of this 
pernicious agreement. I hardly think it 
is necessary to warn the American oil 
companies against entering into any such 
agreement with a man whose conspira- 
cies are adverse to the freedom of inter- 
national trade and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. I urge once again 
that the United States State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion actively and vigorously review this 
unpalatable and monopolistic agreement. 
It militates against the best interests of 
our national security, our traditions of 
free trade and fair play, and our time- 
honored guaranties of iustice and equity 
to friendly countries and the American 
consuming public. 





Warning to Investigators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the June 11, 1954, issue of 
the Brooklyn Eagle: 

WARNING TO INVESTIGATORS 


Never has there been a more graphic dem- 
onstration of the unfairness and danger of 
using paragraphs lifted out of a full context 
as a basis for sweeping conclusions than was 
made evident in the House committee hear- 
ings on tax-free foundations. 

Thomas H. McNiece, associate research di- 
rector of the committee, had the embarrass- 
ing experience of describing anonymous 
quotations as following the Communist line 
when he occupied the witness chair. It 
developed that the sentences were part of 
three papal encyclicals. As a Protestant, 
Representative Warne L. Hays, Democrat, of 
Ohio, said he wanted to emphasize that the 
Catholic Church “has been one of the great- 
est bulwarks against communism through- 
out the world.” Mr. Hays, a severe critic 
of the methods employed by the committee, 
was the interrogator. 

Sentences picked at random from public 
utterances of individuals frequentiy present 
an utterly false picture and this fact should 
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be remembered by anyone who participates 
in a probe of any kind. Opinions reached 
are wholly unreliable unless the entire text 
is studied. 

Mr. McNiece hastened to add that the 
committee staff was careful to avoid lifting 
quotations from context that might give 
them a false connotation. But while his 
assurance should be accepted as sincere 
there remains a telling point which must 
register in the minds of congressional in- 
vestigators. 





The Need To Knew 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an article in today’s issue of the New 
York Times, Monday, June 28, 1954, as 
follows: 

New Secrecy iw Army—Sramp “For OFrriciaL 

Use ONLY” Apoprep ror SOME PAPERS 

Wasninctron, June 27.—The Army has 
acted under the new Defense Department 
directive authorizing secrecy for information 
stamped “For official use only.” 

First of the services to issue orders based 
on the directive, it has sent out a circular 
carrying two warnings. 

One is that “Official information which 
does not require classification in the inter- 
ests of national defense” will bear the new 
classification stamp and “disclosure of in- 
formation in this category in public news 
media is prohibited.” 

The other is that material bearing such 
a stamp will be disseminated within the 
Army and among other Government agencies 
on a “strictly need to know basis.” 

Neither the Defense Department nor the 
Army contends that documents bearing the 
“official use only” stamp contain actual mili- 
tary secrets of value to am enemy. The 
stamp promises to become a substitute for 
the former “restricted” stamp. 


In the House, on Thursday, May 13, 
1954, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6188, 
I spoke as follows: 

Top Secrets 

(Mr. Steminsxi asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. @IEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my observa- 
tion has to do with top-secret clearance. 
Whether a man is cleared or not cleared, in 
itself, does not reflect on his loyalty as a 
citizen. 

His right to see classified materials should 
include a need to see them or to know their 
contents. If that point is recognized, I feel 
there will be little concern about documents 
dealing with citizens and their reputations. 


The entire security program, includ- 
ing that of the armed services, is main- 
tained to protect the rights of the people. 
Through the handling of it, we do not 
want to destroy the rights of citizens 
they, the armed services, are maintained 
to protect. 

It sems to me that the above step 
taken by the Army is most timely and 
certainly in the right direction. I trust 
that similar progress along this line will 
continue not only in the military but in 
our civil functions as well. 
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A Good Good-Neighber Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
* oF NEW YorRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by me in the Le Perroquet suite of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Friday, June 
25, 1954, upon receipt of the Eloy Alfaro 
Medal of the Fundacion Internacional 
Eloy Alfaro, of the Republic of Panama: 

I am deeply aware of the honor being be- 
stowed upon me by His Excellency Eusebio 
A. Morales, Ambassador of the Republic of 
Panama. I shall ever cherish the decora- 
tion—the Medalla de Eloy Alfaro. It shall 
serve to remind me and mine and all of us 
assembled here, of the good works of Eloy 
Alfaro, soldier, statesman, educator, humani- 
tarian, and martyr. 

Eloy Alfaro was President of Ecuador from 
1895 to 1901, and again from 1906 to 1911. 
As President, he gave his unswerving devo- 
tion to all good causes. His ear was attuned 
to the soft, sad music of humanity. He al- 
ways followed the precepts of the Prophet 
Micah, “to lova mercy, do justice, and walk 
humbly.” He recognized that justice is the 
bread of any nation, because people hunger 
for it. He set up a judicial system in his 
native state of Ecuador that has been emu- 
lated by many political entities of Spanish- 
Indian origin. He advanced the literacy of 
his nation by expanding her schools and col- 
leges and other institutions of learning. He 
recognized that knowledge and truth will set 
men free. Like that other great liberator 
and hero of the Americas, Simon Bolivar, 
Eloy Alfaro believed in the dignity of man 
and his inalienable rights; and believed that 
governments are not for the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. Both gave to bigotry 
no sanction, to intolerance no support, to 
tyranny no comfort. Both desired, as did 
the Prophet Isaiah, that each man should 
“sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree 
and there shall be none to make him afraid.” 
They were both nonconformists. They 
shunned the status quo. They believed in 
progress, and they knew too that revolution 
is sometimes the handmaiden of progress 
and that it is necessary at time to rebel 
against tyrants who oppress the poor and 
lowly. They wanted the Americas to move 
forward. 

Eloy Alfaro fought the totalitarianism of 
his era. He once said: “There is no re- 
demption without sacrifices; these are the 
solid bases for progress.” Disraeli put it 
another way: “You cannot make revolutions 
with rose water.” 

Sixty-four years ago, in 1890, there was 
convened in Washington the Conference of 
American States. The Pan American Union 
doubtlessly stemmed from this conference. 
Eloy Alfaro had the proud distinction of 
masterminding this confederation. He firmly 
believed in Western Hemispheric solidarity, 
and the union of Américan republics was 
to him a cherished desire. He spark- 
plugged, in 1906, the International Confer- 
ence at Mexico City, where the United States 
and six other Pan American nations as- 
sembled to “discuss and decide questions 
relating to the progress and well-being of 
the American states, based upon justice and 
fraternity.” He was an apostle of Pan 
Americanism. Although a native of Ecua- 
dor, he-was a citizen of the Americas, 
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Eloy Alfaro’s unflagging service to his own 
country was extended beyond its confines 
and earned for him unbounded admirati.,’ 
He sought the reconstruction of a greats 
Colombia. He sought to reestablish the 
Republic of Bolivia. 

While exiled from his native Ec 
resident of El Salvador, the iaieet jon 
can Republics of El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras (themselves once a confedera. 
tion of states with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica), were about to war against each other 
To avoid such fratricidal holocaust, Aifaro, 
using his friendship with the three presi. 
dents of the quarreling republics, and unit. 
ing with leaders of Costa Rica and Nica. 
ragua, brought about the setting up of an 
international assembly which resolved 4; 
difficulties, and brought amity and accord 
without recourse to arms. His efforts for 
peace yielded him worldwide fame. Once 
again, the idea of American unity triumphed. 

Eloy Alfaro sympathized with the good 
people of Cuba in their spasmodic revolts 
against the brutal and bloody tyrannies of 
the captains-general sent out of Spain with 
absolute powers over the island. He pleaded 
time and again with the Queen Regent of 
Spain to rescue and help her hunted and 
hounded Cuban subjects. 

This great man, like Lincoln before him, 
met the assassin’s bullet. His political ene. 
mies put an end to a life of usefulness and 
service to humanity. Monuments to his 
memory, and replicas of his gentle features, 
abound throughout Pan America—in Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Panama, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and in 
our own country in Plorida, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Virginia. 

During his enforced absence from Ecuador, 
Eloy El Alfaro often visited Panama. It was 
a strategic location for one with Alfaro’s 
burning vision of uniting the Americas, 
since Panama lies between the two conti- 
nents and is an ideal place for liaison. That 
is also why Panama was selected as the head- 
quarters of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. Panama, through which flows 
one of the world’s greatest arteries of trade, 
is united with us with indissoluble bonds of 
respect and friendship. We salute the Re- 
public of Panama, and ask you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to present our compliments to your 
President, the Honorable Jose Antonio 
Remon, and convey to him through you our 
good wishes for his continued good health 
and happiness, 

Not far from Panama, in Guatemala, a 
sort of opera bouffe, but nonetheless cru- 
cial and critical “war’’ is raging. The Guate- 
malan fracas between the forces of the reb- 
els, under Castillo Armas, and those of the 
Communist-controlled Arbenz government 
must give us pause. Arbenz and his hench- 
men have become the willing agents and 
tools of the Kremlin. Unfortunately, Guate- 
mala is, in the language of Alfaro, a land 
where many exist for the benefit of the few 
who rule. That condition is grist to the 
Communist mill. 

It is beholden for the United States, as it 
would be for Alfaro if he were alive today, 
to consider what are the true barricades in 
Guatemala, or any other country of the 
Americas, where grinding poverty, abysmal 
illiteracy, and exploitation of the defenseless 
exist, against these incentives to “creeping 
communism.” The battle cannot be won by 
bullets alone. Ideas are more important. 
Ideas like those embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the four freedoms of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, and the Bill of Rights of Jef- 
ferson. Such ideas are on the march in all 
the Americas. 

Economic aid to this backward country 
of Gautamala, plus technological assistance 
are both of tide-turning importance. We 
must realize at long last that Gautamala 
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and other Latin American countries are 
arousing themselves from their somnolence, 
inertia, and indifference to their fate. These 
lands, underdeveloped, these people, under- 
nourished, are waking up. They are realiz~ 
(and we should too) what Alfaro taught, 


= mely, that poverty and tyranny are not 
jnevitable. The siren song of communism 


js the invitation to slavery, not independ- 
en ve have, since the end of World War IT, 
neglected Latin America. We took too much 
for granted. That vast area has been too 
Jong disregarded. We must show these 
neighbors of ours to the south, that we are 
their real friends and will help them with 
moneyed grants-in-aid and capital invest- 
ments for the advancements of their in- 
dustry, trade, and agriculture, This must 
be done on a humane and democratic basis. 
At the same time, we must be alive to the 
threat of Communist footholds in the Amer- 
icas. This is our new Monroe Doctrine. 
Undoubtedly, such a program will be on 
the agenda of the Eisenhower-Churchill 
meeting. 

But we can only stem and destroy Com- 
munist infiltration into Guatemala or else- 
where with intelligent assistance. That 
need not be military exclusively. In order 
to banish peonage, to still the voice of the 
demagogues, we must emphasize and cater 
to the needs of the downtrodden. The solu- 
tion does not lie in mere doles but in di- 
versifying economies, development of proj- 
ects for urban and rural populations, plus 
more realistic trade policies. We must be 
generous in lending Guatemala the services 
of our scientists and engineers. We must 
share our skills and technologies. We can- 
not expect Latin America to jump at our 
command. Merely to shout: “Pan America” 
or “Hemispheric solidarity” will not suffice. 

I am also deeply sensible of the honor 
bestowed upon me by the life membership 
in the American International Academy, an 
entity set up to promote pan-American arts 
and sciences, letters, culture, and refine- 
ments. I shall do all and sundry to fur- 
ther those worthy objectives. The roster 
of honory members and dignitaries asso- 
ciated with the academy is impresssive and 
betokens a rare and important agency for 
the good of pan America. 

Finally, I accept with extreme pleasure, 
honorary life membership in the National 
Council of Business and Professional Men, 
and testify to my warm friendship for Mr. 
Herman A. Bayern, a worthy leader in the 
worthy cause served by this organization. 





President Rhee Cites Free-Enterprise 
Goals of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, subse- 
quent to my introduction of House Con- 
current Resolution 219, designed to as- 
Sure that American relief funds here- 
after voted for the Republic of Korea 
will be so used as to create in that coun- 
try an economy based on free, competi- 
tive enterprise. I received a letter from 
President Syngman Rhee dealing with 
this broad subject. 

In his letter, Dr. Rhee outlines the 
Steps which have been taken and which 
are contemplated to further private en- 
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terprise in the Republic of Korea. At 
the same time he also explains some of 
the difficulties involved. 


Because of my great admiration for 
this Korean patriot, and to assure the 
fullest possible consideration of the facts 
and views set forth by President Rhee, 
I include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, this letter from the President of 
Korea: 

Krone Mv Dat, May 6, 1954. 
The Honorable Pavt W. SHarsr, ~ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: I write 
this letter with the sincerest desire on my 
part to set facts straight about our philoso- 
phy of government. You have been a stanch 
and understanding friend of Korea and its 
cause. Often I recall the many valiant ef- 
forts you have made on behalf of Korea, par- 
ticularly when I was fighting for our inde- 
pendence. It is needless to say that we are 
all appreciative of your cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

Recently, House Concurrent Resolution 
219, which was introduced by you, came to 
my attention. Knowing your reputation as 
a sincere, capable, and fairminded Repre- 
sentative I feel certain that the facts I am 
about to put down here will be helpful to 
you. 

As for the declared purpose of your reso- 
lution—to create a national economy based 
upon the rights of. private property and 
free competitive enterprise—it is fully ac- 
ceptable. I quite agree with such a goal. 
However, I wish to point out that it would 
be completely untrue to imply that the Re- 
public of Korea is a socialistic state with a 
government of monopolistic ownership of 
industry. 

The Republic of Korea Government be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in the principles com- 
monly recognized as the basis of the free- 
enterprise system. My belief in this was 
made clear last January in an interview 
granted Mr. Mac R. Johnson and printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune. I declared 
myself then, as I would now, unequivocally 
in favor of free enterprise and again I assure 
you that we are all working diligently to 
hasten the day when private business will 
be able to shoulder its full responsibilities 
in Korea. Let me cite the facts to support 
that statement. 

After V-J day in 1945, American occupa- 
tion forces took over properties the Japa- 
nese had owned and operated in Korea. The 
occupation authorities then turned over 
title to these properties—a vast majority of 
which had been appropriated or stolen from 
the Koreans during the preceding four 
decades—to the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment. This lawful transfer was accepted 
without question by the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a provision of the instrument of un- 
conditional surrender and of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, although since then the Japa- 
nese Government has attempted to reclaim 
title to these properties and even has re- 
quested indemnities for damage done to them 
during the recent fighting caused by the 
Communist invasion, 

The young Republic of Korea Government 
immediately tackled the tremedous task of 
operating these industries while trying to 
divest itself of their ownership. Through 
a land reform program which helped tenant 
families become property owners and which 
provided the former owners with compensat- 
ing Government bonds they could hold to 
maturity or utilize for industrial invest- 
ments the twofold purpose was accom- 
plished. Some venture capital was realized. 

The Government of course tried very hard 
to encourage private industry. Where funds 
were lacking, responsible individuals who 
could put up half or even less of the risk 
capital were granted Government loans for 
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the remainder. These loans could be repaid 
from profits. In many cases properties were 
auctioned off after the Government had 
helped to get the wheels of production roll- 
ing. 

This program is continuing but its com- 
pletion was serious!y delayed by the Com- 
munist invasion. Furthermore the setback 
suffered through destruction of many fac- 
tories which were just getting into the black 
has seriously impaired Korea’s economic re- 
covery and slowed the divestment of proper- 
ties still under Government management. 
We are pursuing this long-range plan and I 
do hope you understand this. 

Further to elaborate the factual situation 
regarding the Korean economic condition 
you undoubtedly know that for more than 
7 years Korea has been receiving aid funds 
from various United States agencies. 
This it must be kept in mind was money 
appropriated to help Korea get on her feet 
after the Japanese occupation and the sub- 
sequent war-wrought devastation. Yet in all 
this time virtually nothing of permanent 
nature has been achieved. Still in the plan- 
ning stage are powerplants, fertilizer fac- 
tories, cement plants, mineral development, 
land reclamation, and many other capital 
goods projects. 

But the saddest thing of all is that much 
of the money appropriated to help Korea 
economically was unspent and we were told 
that this was the case because consumer 
goods manufactured in Japan were not avail- 
able. My dear Congressman SHAFER, as you 
will readily agree, the money was appropri- 
ated to help Korea and not Japan. To re- 
build Japan’s industry and make Korea de- 
pendent on Japan for her daily needs would 
be to sentence Korea to an economic serfdom 
similar to the total enslavement of the first 
half of the 20th century. 

In recent weeks Korea has obtained the 
tight to express her views on how aid funds 
should be spent through a joint chairman- 
ship of the Combined Economic Board. We 
intend to see that the American taxpayer's 
money designated for Korea's rehabilitation 
is actually spent for that purpose. 

However, the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment has no authority to handle a single 
dollar in aid funds. I mention this because 
of allegations that we are handing out this 
money to build up Government monopolies 
to the detriment of private business. As 
soon as business concerns under our con- 
trol are rehabilitated, they are turned over 
to private business through public auction, 
er through other open and aboveboard 
methods. 

There are, of course, some Government 
monopolies in Korea, such as the tobacco 
and tungsten mines, which are carryovers 
from the Japanese economy. Because tung- 
sten is a vital strategic material, we must 
make very sure that it does not fall into 
the hands of the Communists in any way, 
shape, or manner. 

To be considered by the next National 
Assembly of the Republic of Korea, which 
will be elected this month, are several con- 
stitutional amendments designed to restrict 
state ownership and encourage private en- 
terprise and foreign investment. These 
amendments initially were submitted to the 
current session of the assembly, but were 
withdrawn by the Government because of 
technical questions of language and pre- 
occupation with the coming election in May. 
We are quite confident that the next assem- 
bly will be composed of public-spirited men 
and women who are susceptible to the will 
of our people, and we feel certain that the 
measures will receive favorable attention. 

You may remember that the various provi- 
sions of the present Republic of Korea Con- 
stitution were drafted with the advice of the 
American experts. Our young Republic 
scarcely can be blamed for accepting the 
counsel of responsible rerpesentatives from 
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an older and far more experienced democracy. 
It is also a fact that the laws which were in 
effect in Korea at that time were based upon 
the Japanese codes, stemming from Emperor 
worship and that these codes prohibited for- 
eign private investment. The Japanese tried 
to implant the idea that only thus could 
Korea be saved from foreign land grabbers. 
Fortunately, however, our constitution, like 
that of the United States, can be amended 
and through the amendment process we shall 
alter those provisions which appear to be 
detrimental to the perfecting of the system 
of free enterprise. 

Naturally you can understand why I would 
object to any implication or suggestion that 
Korea, the country which has been foremost 
in the relentless battle against communism, 
subscribes to the principle of statism. My 
fear is hat if your resolution is accepted and 
passed, the net result will be a discrimina- 
tory one, because it might deprive Korea of 
American aid funds. At the same time it 
would permit the distribution of aid funds in 
certain countries where Communist influ- 
ences are great. But of course I shall refrain 
from making such comparisons. It is 
enough to say that Korea’s blood has flowed 
freely in the fight against communism and 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual 
and that we stand ready and eager to make 
our sacrifices for permanent liberation from 
the menace that still hangs over the heads of 
all freemen. 

I have set forth these facts with respect 
to your resolution. Please feel free to call 
upon me with any questions that you may 
have. I assure you that they will be an- 
swered honestly and frankly in the knowl- 
edge that you are a conscientious public ser- 
vant, eager to do your duty and, at the same 
time be just as concerned with avoiding any 
injustice. 

Yours sincerely, 
SyYNcMAN RHEE. 





The National Debt Limit Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial titled 
“The National Debt Limit Again,” 
which.was published in the Daily Times, 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 

Tue NATIONAL Dest Liatr AGAIN 


Tt was almost 10 months ago that Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and the Budget 
Director were greatly concerned about the 
$275 billion limitation on our national debt. 
At that time both declared the Government 
would not be able to meet its obligations 
falling due in the remainder of 1953 without 
additional borrowing power. 

Said Mr. Humphrey at that time: “I think 
if this country didn’t pay its bills, if the 
veterans’ payments weren't paid, if goods 
‘were delivered and not paid for, if we had to 
call up somebody and say ‘Don’t ship any- 
thing because we can’t pay for it,’ I think it 
might just cause near panic.” 

Well, Congress didn’t raise the limit and we 
appear to have survived 1953 without any 
panic. 

By mid-December, however, the debt was 
up to $274.4 billion, within $600 million of 
the statutory ceiling. And so, in January, 
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President Eisenhower renewed the request 
for lifting the limit. 

“It is not prudent,” said the President, “to 
operate the huge business of the United 
States Government in such a straitjacket as 
the present debt limit.” 

Again, last Thursday, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey warned that it is “abso- 
lutely necessary” that the debt limit be 
raised before Congress quits work this session 
and returns home for the political cam- 
paigns. But Senator Byrp, of Virginia, 
Treasury watchdog, says he will fight just as 
vigorously as before to block the proposed 
raise in the ceiling. Now, in mid-May, it 
may be noted, the debt subject to limitation 
is down to $270.5 billion. However, we face 
the prospect soon of a $10 billion borrowing. 

Obviously, the attitude of those in Con- 
gress who oppose the Treasury’s request is 
that if the borrowing margin be kept small 
there is less chance of any waste or ex- 
travagance. Against this, however, is the 
admitted fact that our Government and its 
costs of operation are steadily growing. 

Somewhere, between the two divergent 
viewpoints, there must be a compromise, a 
joint meeting of the minds, so that both 
economy and efficiency are to be served. 

And Congress should effect that decision 
before it quits this year. 


a TTT 


Parity for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, five 
times in the past 3 months, I have intro- 
duced resolutions showing that business- 
men in Montana favor maintenance of 
farm price supports at at least 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

To date, I have introduced such reso- 
lutions signed by 1,328 businessmen, in 
21 Montana towns. 

The most recent resolutions I have re- 
ceived follow: 


Being as the State of Montana is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen of this city of Forsyth, Mont., 
feel that it is most imperative that we work 
side by side with those attempting to main- 
tain a farm program which will enrich and 
develop the agricultural activities wherever 
they are a major industry or source of liveli- 
hood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of this city— 

“Resolve, That we go on record opposing 
any effort on the part of any Congressman, 
the Department of Agriculture, or any 
agency for attempting to disrupt the sta- 
bilization program, effecting all farm com- 
modities; we further 

“Resolve, That Congress not only main- 
tain 90 percent of parity but shall try to 
establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tend- 
ency toward flexibility of farm supports, but 
urge Congress to maintain a production con- 
trol program, which is necessary in order 
to have stabilized price support; we further 

“Resolve, To favor a genuinely sane and 
sound economic program, which shall be 
based on industry, security, and individual 
initiative; 

“We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those 
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of other agricultural States to on 
favoring similar resolutions.” va —— 


BUSINESSMEN OF FORSYTH, MONT. 


Ralston Texaco products, Tom Ra 
implement dealer, A. W. Kamhoot: har 
W. L. Tarske; lumber, Loyd Burt; Rarage 
manager, F. O. Shaw; Forsyth Motors 
L. E. Trove; Koester Chevrolet Co, Pay} 
H. Koester; Marshall Wells, George 4 
Kuch; Yellowstone Pharmacy, A. E. Olson. 
Forsyth Drug, Mrs. Harry Collins; mys 
Cafe, George B. Jason and John H 
Smith; groceries, C. J. Wetsch: Gambles 
store, V. Polzin; Carter Oil products; 4. L. 
Sample; Hotel “Howdy,” John B. Snedher: 
Conoco station, Robert E. Mogen: locker 
plant, Ray T. Wood; machine shop, G. F. Fer. 
guson; oil products, V. East; Internationa) 
Elevator Co., B. Wall; drygoods, W. S. Heine: 
the Hub, C. K. Johnson; Jack’s Super Market, 
J. E. Clifford; Weber Electric Co., C. A. Ka). 
ness; Beals Furniture Co., W. E. Beals: 
filling station, George Kay; saw filing, Freq 
Friedrichsen; Clark Hardware Co. Ray 
Clark; Wallin Mercantile Co., A. B. Coate: 
Tepee Motor Co., R. E. ‘McKeever; Roxy 
Theater, F. Haust; James K. Cope, M. p: 
jewelry store, Ed Weamer; hardware, Harry 
Cornwell; C. E. Phillips, D. D. S.; attorney at 
law, H. V. Beeman; Mobile Service, Claude 
Morgan; Johny’s Texaco, John A. Morgan; 
Front Street Service, Charles E. Yonkaitis. 
Willie’s Standard Service, Willie Benner. 
Joseph Hotel, Dom deSocio; Elk Horn Motel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd E. Dowlin; Forsyth Im. 
plement Co., John Hanson; Sawyer store 
manager, Eddie Heinrich; lumber, J. w, 
Cates; Tip Top Gift Shop, Leona Clark: 
Joseph Cafe, Frances Duaese; Olson’s Barber 
Shop; V. & R. store, Bud Paronto; store 
manager, R. K. Wagner; Bill’s Barber Shop; 
Jim’s Barber Shop; real estate and insur. 
ance, George Tillett; Richard A. Whitney, 
M. D.; Rosebud Floral Shop; H. S. Degnan, 
D. D. &.; insurance, F. R. Cox; Beauty Nook, 
Elsie C. Murphy; insurance, Everett Redeen; 
Snappy Service Laundry, F. C. Fish; attorney, 
Russel K. Fillner; mayor, R. H. Kerr; Red- 
mond Cafe, D. V. Redmond; Farmers’ Coop 
Oil Co., Herbert Polley. 


BUSINESSMEN OF WINNETT, MONT. 


Sumner R. Clark, Clark’s Pay & Save; 
A. J. Anderson, Montana Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co.; Hugh C. Grove, Northern Hotel; 
W. F. Dunlap, Dunlap’s Auto Service; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Wise, Wise’s Cafe; Clarence R. 
Saylor, barber shop; Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Carr, Smoke House Cafe; W. G. Britzuis, 
Britzuis’ Garage; W. R. Erdmann, Gusher 
Bar; E. R. Stauffacher, Commercial Hotel; 
B. T. Myers, Bar; F. W. Herweg (with reser- 
vations on some items), Herweg’s Cash Store; 
Lloyd Berg, Lloyd Berg Motors; Otto H. Seust, 
Town Tavern Bar; Kenneth Cole (with some 
reservations), Cole’s Service Station; W. L. 
Livingston (with reservations), Water Well 
drilling contractor; C. V. Allen, City Service 
Station; Earl Fleharty, Rimrock Theater; 
R. G. Glatz, Winnett Times; Floyd R. Hill 
(with reservations), Frigidaire dealer; V. A. 
Koetitz, Montana Elevator; E. E. Sult, 
Smitty Bar. 

BUSINESSMEN OF RICHLAND, MONT. 


H. A. Dahl, F. U. Elevator; M. B. Hylland, 
International Elevator; Edward Zelenka, oil 
and hardware; George N. Equwill, general 
store. 

BUSINESSMEN OF GLASGOW, MONT. 


Paul R. Friedl; L.-J. Baker; Valley Im- 
provement Co., by Everett Cabarett; Russell 
St. Clair; A. G. Strom; E. D. Benson; E. T. 
Gallagher; Arthur Smith; R. A. Keneskl; 
Ivan Tichenor; John Shepherd; Glenn A 
Miller; G.-A. Bertsch; George Allen; A. V. 
Krusee; R. H. Chambers; Sam Allie; Royal 
M. Schott; Theodore M. Parker; Glasgow 
Standard Service, Tom E. Rodgers; E H 
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Stedtfeld; Pat Brandenburg; Henry Mohr; 

; G. M. Lindberg: Clifford 
Combs; LaVerne Trang; Elmer Hall; Joe 
Chouinard; Farmers Union Grain & Feed Co.; 
Farmers Union Oil Co.; Elaine’s Shop; Vegge 
Motors; H. & S. Purniture-Clothing Store, 
M. J. Swanson; H. R. Bjorklund & Son; Willa- 
gon Radio Service; C. L. Benson; R. P. 
Rundle; Art Kotakt; Ken Rathbone; Duain 
Bowles; F. S. McIntyre, Jr.; J. A. Holland; 
james O. Christenson; Gordon T. White; 
Elmer Culver; Dave Bogut; Pete Wagenhal; 
The Elite Shoppe; City Cafe; C. J. Carney; 
Floyd Scott; Roy A. Jerome. 


Mr. Speaker, I also have heard from 
one businessman who has changed his 
mind since he signed the resolution. 
Here are the letter and the enclosure: 

CONTINENTAL Or Co., 
Forsyth, Mont., June 15, 1954. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MetcatF: I am attaching a copy 
of a letter sent to my customers and other 
people of Rosebud County which is self- 
explanatory. 

I would appreciate your reading it in order 
to clarify my position in regard to pending 
farm legislation. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Vic East. 





CoNnTINENTAL Or Co., 
Forsyth, Mont., June 14, 1954, 
To My Customers: 

In the June 10 issue of the Forsyth Inde- 
pendent appeared a petition sponsored by a 
group of farmers and circulated among the 
businessmen of Forsyth having to do with 
the present farm-price support legislation 
now pending in the United States Congress, 
and particularly favoring the existing 90-100 
percent parity support program on agricul- 
tural products. 

The writer now finds himself in the em- 
barrassing position in that this petition was 
hastily read and signed without giving full 
consideration to ali that it might imply and 
without full knowledge of the text of the 
petition and the merits of the divergent agri- 
cultural support programs, 

The matter having been called to the at- 
tention of the writer, he now finds it neces- 
sary to make apology for his haste in allow- 
ing his name to appear in support of a pro- 
gram about which he had insufficient knowl- 
edge upon which to render a well-founded 
decision. 

I am now, and always have been, for a 
good, sound agricultural program. The 
present program, without question, has to 
some degree served a useful purpose, but I 
doubt that if anyone will argue that it is 
perfect, for the reason that after all these 
years of operation many segments of our 
agricultural industry continue to experience 
distress, 

While it is a question as to how much, or 
how far, or if any Government support 
should be carried, and how applied, I am 
certainly against any efforts to force controls 
on any segment of the agricultural industry 
who feel they can get along without such 
controls, feeling that the less we have of 
government in any business the better. It 
has certainly always been my policy that 
anything to further the good of agriculture 
in Rosebud County will have my whole- 
hearted support, provided that the whole of 
the industry is given equal consideration, 
rather than te permit one segment to profit 
at the expense of another. I am hopeful that 
the present may find the way to 
improve the lot of all, but do not feel I 
should be a part of any pressure group. 

Vic East. 
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A Letter to My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following letter to my 
constituents: f 





Jury 6, 1954. 


My Dear CoNsTITUENT: As the 83d Con- 
gress comes to a close and I leave as the 
American delegate to attend the fourth an- 
nual session of the World Conference of Par- 
liamentarians in London, I am dropping you 
a note highlighting the things that I have 
done during this session. 

I have missed only one vote of impor- 
tance this year and that was due to my being 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

I have maintained 3 full-time offices in 
New York and Washington and handled 7,000 
cases and recovered $55,000 in money for 
constituents. 

I have introduced every single civil rights 
bill. ‘ 

I have maintained very close contact with 
the White House and, humbly, shared in ad- 
vising. More has been done in the field of 
civil rights than at any other time in our 
Nation's history. 

This is part of my record as a full-time 
fighter for the rights of all people during the 
83d Congress, drawn only from the Nation's 
press: 

“Successfully urged White House to abol- 
ish segregation in veterans hospitals.” 
(Associated Press, February 8, 1953.) 

“Revealed shocking agreement between 
former United States Assistant Attorney 
General and the New York City Police De- 
partment to prevent the FBI from investi- 
gating police brutality in New York City.” 
(World-Telegram, February 19, 1953.) 

(As a result, a special committee of Con- 
gressmen was appointed. They handed in 
@ unanimous report assessing the blame. 
Today we have new leadership in the police 
department of New York City.) 

“Segregation in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals was ended last week after pro- 
test from Congressman POWELL.” (New 
York Amsterdam News, February 28, 1953.) 

“Only Member of the United States Con- 
gress to say that Paul Robeson lied when he 
stated that Negroes would never fight Soviet 
Russia.” (New York Daily News, March 7, 
1953.) 

“Testified that there was a housing short- 
age and tried to get Federal rent controls 
continued.” (Mutual Broadcasting System, 
March 12, 1953.) 

“Requested President Eisenhower to abol- 
ish segregated schools on Army posts.” (He 
did.) (Kansas City Plaindealer, April 10.) 

“Urged White House to deny Federal space 
to the District Bar Association because of its 
lily white policy.” (Washington Post, May 
8, 1953.) 

“Representative POwEe.t played the major 
part in obtaining more money for Howard 
University and Freedmans Hospital.” (New 
York Times, May 23, 1953.) 

“Congressman POWELL saved the under- 
graduate school of Howard University by 
his action on the floor of Congress.” (Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity.) 

“Segregation to go, Ike assures Powz...” 
(New York Daily News, June 11, 1953.) 

“On June 11, 1953, President Eisenhower 
wrote PoweL, ‘We have not taken and we 
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shall not take a single backward step. There 
must not be any second-class citizens in this 
country. This is a hard nut to crack, but 
we are going to crack it." (Washington 
Times-Herald, p. 33.) 

“After lunch at the White House with the 
President of the United States and a con- 
ference with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Congressman POWELL was able to have the 
sugar quota of Puerto Rico increased, thus 
alleviating the unemployment in that is- 
land.” (La Prensa, June 26, 1953.) 

“Congressman POWELL is considered one of 
the most courageous leaders and fighters for 
Christianity and human rights in the world.” 
(Pittsburgh Courier, June 27, 1953.) 

“PowELL informed Congress yesterday that 
Eisenhower, within the next few days, will 
set up a little FEPC for all firms doing busi- 
ness with the United States Government.” 
(Washington Post, July 3, 1953.) (his he 
did, establishing Government Contracts 
Compliance Commission.) 

“Orchid to Congressman Power. for his 
attacks on America’s pretenses in the Halls 
of Congress.” (Pittsburgh Courier, July 4, 
1953.) 

“Helped city postoffice workers in move for 
better conditions and higher pay.’ (New 
York Times, October 26, 1953.) 

In January 1954 was American representa- 
tive at the Sesquicentennial of Haiti. 

“Representative PoweLt urged the State 
Foreign Commerce Committee to report fa- 
vorably his bill forbidding racial segrega- 
tion of interstate passengers on any form of 
transportation.” (Chicago Defender, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1954.) 

“The House Labor Committee overwhelm- 
ingly approved an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prevent unions 
from barring anyone because of race, religion, 
or national origin. The author of the 
amendment was Representative Power...” 
(Baltimore Sun, March 11, 1954.) 

Received civil rights award for 1953 from 
the American Jewish Congress. 

“As the results of Powetu’s investigation, 
United States Army has agreed to abolish 
segregation in the cadet mess detachment 
at the Military Academy at West Point.” 
(Washington Post, March 21, 1954.) 

“Representative Powe. is to be compli- 
mented for his exposé of top administration 
Officials who are undermining Eisenhower's 
antisegregation position.” (New York Cour- 
ier editorial.) 

Due to Powe tv’s protest Secretary of Navy 
Anderson abolished all segregation in the 
United States naval shipyards in the South 
and abolished segregated messmen divisions 
in the United States Navy. 

Cooperated with Mary Church Terrell in 
successfully abolishing segregation in public 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Worked with Gerald Wagner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., theaters in successfully abolishing 
segregation in movie picture houses in the 
Capital. 

In reference to the Supreme Court's de- 
cision abolishing segregation in the public- 
school system in America, Representative 
Powe. said “this is democracy’s shining 
hour; this is communism’s worst defeat. 
Communism cannot succeed when democracy 
works.” CBS-TV, NBS-TV, ABC-TV, 
Dumont-TV, and New York World Telegram. 

“As guest of His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man and Senator Jack Kennedy, Congress- 
man PowELt shared in dedicating the Catho- 
lic Youth Center of Harlem.” (Jet maga- 
zine.) 

Was the host to His Majesty, Emperor of 
Ethiopia; His Honor, the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, Mr. Bustamante; His Honor, the 
Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Azikwe. 

My staff in Washington and in New York, 
as indicated on this letterhead, is available 
at all times to help you with any problem 
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that you might have. Feel free to call upon 
us. 


Ever sincerely, your full-time fighter for 
the rights of man, 
ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, Jr. 





Baltic Committee Resolution Condemn- 
ing Soviet Practice of Genocide and En- 
slavement in Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a letter forwarded to me 
under date of June 12, 1954, by Dr. 
Vaino Riismandel, chairman of the Bal- 
tic Committee of Washington, D. C. 

The letter follows: 


Baltic COMMITTEE OF 
WasHINGTON, D. C., 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1954. 

Dear Siz: I have the honor to submit the 
following resolution unanimously adopted by 
citizens and residents of Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian descent, assembled this day 
at Pierce Hall, Washington, D. C., to com- 
memorate the first mass deportation of citi- 
zens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
perpetrated by the Government of the So- 
viet Union on June 14, 1941, and to raise 
our voice in protest against the continuous 
practice of genocide in, and the Soviet oc- 
cupation of, the Baltic Republics: 

“Where as the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied, and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
continues to enslave the peoples of these 
democratic republics; and 

“Whereas the date of June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of Soviet mass deportations 
of citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania to slave labor in remote districts of 
the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim of 
extinguishing them as nations; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the ‘incorpo- 
ration’ of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and is steadfastly continu- 
ing recognition of their lawful diplomatic 
representatives in this country; and 

“Whereas the investigations of the special 
committee, which was created last year by 
the House of Representatives on the initia- 
tive ef Representative CHARLEs J. KERSTEN, 
of Wisconsin, have established beyond doubt 
Soviet Russia's flagrant violation of all inter- 
national treaties, which she had voluntarily 
entered into with the Baltic Republics, and 
her violent contempt for the human rights 
of the Baltic peoples; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29 a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Paut H. Dovectas, of Illi- 
nois, endorsing the refusal of Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower to rec- 
ognize the Soviet conquests of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and condemning the 
notorious disregard for fundamental human 
rights and liberties in countries under Soviet 
domination: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, vigorously protest against the continu- 
ous practice of genocide and enslavement of 
the Baltic peoples by the Soviet regime; and 
be it further — 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
the Congress and the Government of the 
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United States to initiate an investigation of 
Soviet violations of international treaties 
and human rights in the Baltic States by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
with the aim of achieving the withdrawal of 
Soviet occupation forces from their terri- 
tories; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress and the 
Government of the United States for their 
resolute support and encouragement of the 
Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining their 
liberty, and that we pledge our unequivocal 
support to America’s leadership in the fate- 
ful fight of the free world against totali- 
tarian Communist aggression.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Dr. VaIno RUSMANDEL, 
Chairman, 





Missing Man: The Foot Patrolman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to call attention to the re- 
marks I made on the floor of the House 
a few days ago, concerning law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

In this connection, I wish to include a 
statement from Mr. Owen Harris, of Bal- 
timore, on the subject of the Missing 
Man: The Foot Patrolman. 

The article follows: 

THE MISSING MAN: THE Foor PaTROoLMAN 


Ever since the advent of the patrol car or 
cruiser these missing men have been on a 
gigantic joyride in most large and small 
cities in these good old United States. When 
first introduced, the patrol cars were surely 
not meant to take the place of these tradi- 
tionally honest and: faithful missing men, 
who pounded their respective beats not once 
on the shifts but numerous times always on 
the lookout to prevent crimes. Yes, pounded 
them so often and so regular they got to 
know all of the people, ordinary citizens as 
well as the criminal element so much 60 
that they were nicknamed “fiatfoot” for 
their honest efforts. That name is gradu- 
ally dying out as the patrol-car men are 
making a weak effort to take their place. 
These new cars were without an argument 
a@ great and necessary addition for the police 
the country over in the apprehension of 
criminals. They, however, cannot replace the 
footman who formally got over his beat not 
once but often, even using a change of 
schedule each night to pass certain places on 
his beat to confuse the criminal. If a-place 
was cased previous to a robbery or holdup, 
the criminals had to figure this good, honest 
cop in their plans, hence it was almost 100 
percent preventative. The patrol-car opera- 
tions take up to 200-percent effort and man- 
power in the apprehension of criminals with 
very little prevention. In reality they are a 
tipoff to the criminal while cruising around. 
How many major and minor crimes are ac- 
tually being committed as the patrol cars are 
passing or in the very close vicinity can ever 
be recorded? Think of the footman man- 
power loss, by the high percentage of minor 
complaints covered by these cruising foot- 
men as emergency calls. These calls 
could very easily be taken up with the for- 
gotten man on all three shifts direct from 
the complainant. The footman on his beat 
is the most important man on the police 
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team to prevent crime. For years now we 
have police officials, State and Federal, to. 
gether with newspapers, radio, television, et, 
suggesting ideas to cut. down on the ever” 
increasing crime waves. None have accom. 
plished a decent percentage in the reduc. 
tion of crime in general. Why not at least 
try the return of the forgotten men. 

law of average is bound to show a decideq 
drop in the percentage of crimes with these 
men pounding their beats regularly on all 
three shifts. 

Owen J. Harnis, 





Not for Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcogp 
an editorial from my hometown news. 
paper, the Marshfield News-Herald, un. 
der date of June 25, 1954. My district is 
in the heart of Wisconsin’s dairyland 
and produces more milk and cheese than 
any other congressional district in the 
Congress. I believe the editorial in the 
Marshfield News-Herald sums up very 
well the feelings of a majority of the 
dairymen I represent: 

Nor ror WISCONSIN 


We have been asked what yesterday’s re- 
jection of the administration’s flexible farm 
price support program by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee means to Wisconsin farmers, 
While we certainly lay no claim to knowledge 
of things agricultural or legislative, we think 
it is fairly obvious that adoption of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation to continue Federal 
price supports on basic commodity crops at 
90 percent of parity for another year would 
be a severe blow to Wisconsin farmers. 

We fully understand that many farm peo- 
ple in our area are displeased with the at- 
titude of the Eisenhower administration as it 
concerns the problems of the dairy farmer. 
We too, were displeased when dairy sup- 
ports were slashed to 75 percent of parity 
early this year, although we realized that it 
Was economically unsound to continue them 
at 90 percent and that Wisconsin's dairy in- 
dustry would have been ruined if the Gov- 
ernment had continued to subsidize its in- 
efficient competitors at that rate. 

The current action of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, however, is not to be 
confused with the issue of dairy price sup- 
ports—it deals only with price supports on 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, and to- 
bacco. Wisconsin, we might mention, derives 
1 percent—that’'s right, 1 percent—of its 
farm income from the sale of these crops, 
or rather, the three which it can produce. 
Our farmers don’t grow cotton, peanuts, or 
rice, and very little tobacco. Neither do 
they sell much wheat or corn. 

The committee vote on the extension of 
high price supports for the 6 basics was 8 
to 7 and we can understand why the 4 
southern Senators in the majority voted as 
they did. Income from the 6 crops, or some 
of them is concentrated in 9 Southern States. 
The only other States which derive the 
major share of their farm income from the 
‘basics are Kansas, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. Naturally Senator Youne, of North 
Dakota, who is on the committee, voted with 
the southerners. Why THYE and HuMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and Muwnor, of South Dakota 
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went along, we don’t pretend to know. We 
now. 
ae a Arxen, who is from Vermont, 
edicted yesterday that the Senate would 
Lao go along with the committee’s decision 
an the time comes for that body to vote 
uestion. 
“nu coe like a reasonable assumption 
when it is considered that the majority of 
the States receive more than half of their 
cash farm income from the sale of products 
not included among the favored six crops. 
More than a third of the States receive over 
two-thirds of their farm income from the 
sale of such commodities as meat animals, 
poultry, eggs, fruits, which are not benefited 
by the committee recommendation. 

Marshfield’s Representative MELvIn Larirp 
pointed out to us recently that the House 
Agriculture Committee was doing Wisconsin 
no favor when it gave support to a similar 
proposal for the 6 basic commodities while 
recommending only 75 percent supports on 
dairy products, which it would have raised to 
go percent during the period from next 
September 1 to April 1, 1955. 

He explained then that 56 percent of cash 
farm income in the United States comes from 
meat animals, dairy products, and poultry 
products. Here in Wisconsin we are pain- 
fully aware that part of the cost of producing 
these commodities is represented by feeds 
which in turn come from some of these very 
crops under which the 2 congressional com- 
mittees want to place price support props 
of 90 percent of parity. 

For that reason continuance of 90 percent 
rigid supports for the 6 basic crops, as rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee yester- 
day, not only fails to give any consideration 
to the problems of the dairy farmer with 
his huge capital investment and his produc- 
tion costs—it would guarantee the continu- 
ation of high feed costs and diminishing re- 
turns to the dairyman, 

That is why we say that, no matter how 
the individual Wisconsin farmer may feel 
about Federal price supports, flexible or rigid, 
he can find no comfort in the action taken 
by the Senate Agriculture Gommittee yester- 
day, and can only hope the Senate itself will 
reverse this 8 to 7 decision of its committee. 


God as Chief Justice of the Universe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
very fine talk made recently by the dis- 
tinguished judge of the Mercer County 
Criminal Court, the Honorable Walter 
Vergil Ross, of my home city of Blue- 
field, W. Va.: 


The basic and underlying distinction be- 
tween our courts and communism is the fact 
that we recognize God as the Chief Justice 
of the Universe. That recognition does not 
prevail in communistic countries. 

Most of you, at some time or other, have 
been in our courts as a witness, spectator, 
litigant, juror, or in some other capacity. 

Before a juror is permitted to serve he is 
required to take an oath or affirmation, both 
of which conclude with the words “so help 
you God.” An oath or affirmation is re- 
quired of each and every witness. The same 
applies to the lawyer, the judge, the clerk, 
the court reporter, and the bailiff. The form 
varies, of course, to fit the different categories 
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or offices, but the oath or affirmation must 
be taken before we can proceed with the 
trial. 

Why? Because experience has demon- 
strated that a reminder of the fact that an 
ever-present and living God is witnessing 
our acts and words serves as a guide and 
beacon light toward the paths of truth 
and justice. 

A person who first gives utterance to a 
dying declaration need not be sworn, be- 
cause our courts hold that the solemnity of 
the occasion obviates that necessity. When 
a man stands at the brink of his own grave, 
realizing that death is imminent and that 
he will shortly pass from this earthly sphere 
into eternity and face his Maker, he would 
have the most impelling reason to tell the 
truth without bias or prejudice. 

I don’t know what a Communist looks like. 
I have never knowingly seen one. But I do 
know that the greatest motivating influence 
for right and justice springs from a belief in 
God. Without that faith and belief there 
is no solid foundation upon which truth, 
right, justice, fairness, love, and compas- 
sion can be built. 

Without that faith and belief your life on 
this earth, and your hope of peace hereafter, 


rest upon fallacies as insecure and capri-. 


cious as the shifting sands of the sea. 

Without that faith and belief the finer 
things of life become bedimmed and ob- 
scure, and fast fade into the realms of 
oblivion. : 

Our courts believe the only way to find 
truth, right, and justice is by the guiding 
hand of God. We believe in that, and we 
have faith that He will guide us. We call 
upon Him to see, hear, and witness our ef- 
forts. And in doing so we are not ashamed. 

We approach our duties in a spirit of hu- 
mility, realizing the fallibility of man, and 
trusting that God, in his infinite wisdom, 
will give us the vision to see, and the 
strength to do the right. 

Our courts are open to the public, where 
you and all the world may hear and see. 
In our land the accused must be confronted 
by his accusers upon their promises before 
Almighty God that they will tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
while the Communists indulge in secret 
sessions of inquisition. 

Who, in all the world, save and except the 
inquisitors themselves, really know what 
took place in the secret sessions of the Com- 
munists at the so-called trial of Laverentia 
Beria, and his reported execution thereafter? 

Are they ashamed to let their people 
know the method and manner of their 
trials? Are they afraid to let the whole 
world know what actually took place? Were 
their methods so unfair and revolting that 
they dared not make a full and complete 
disclosure to the civilized world? 

We can only surmise. 

To our way of thinking, shame and 
degredation hold sway and run rampant 
when God is denied, 

When Communists deny the divinity of 
God, and undertake to usurp His powers, 
then the properties, the liberties, and the 
lives of mankind are imperiled beyond the 
scope of human imagination. 


Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price Gouge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer entitled “Congress’ 
Duty: End Farm Price Gouge.” 

The editorial follows: 

ConGrEss’ Duty: Enp Farm Price Goucre 


The sound, constructive effgrt of the 
Eisenhower administration to free the Na- 
tion from the costly and wasteful burden of 
high rigid farm price supports will come to 
a head in the House of Representatives this 
week, and shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President’s proposal 
and voted to recommend another year’s ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high 
food prices for American dinner tables, high 
costs for taxpayers. They voted to encour- 
age indefensible overproduction and the 
piling up of huge—and useless—surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations re- 
flect a hard-boiled political attempt to deal 
with a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as 
needs prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. 
When the time comes, the Senate should 
follow suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were “snubs” for all the people of 
this country who have to buy food and 
clothing and pay taxes. And the time is 
overdue for their interests to have fuli con- 
sideration in Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Not a bit of it. Under flexible supports 
basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government. The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move down 
to discourage plantings in times of excess 
production. 

There’s the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan: it will hold down needless 
over-production, which high rigid supports 
foster. So long as those high supports pre- 
vail, over-production is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in’ stored butter. And we've got to 
have farm aid geared, to some extent at 
least, with the idea of giving housewives a 
better break on prices than is possible un- 
der the current high support plan. 

The President's farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve a 
gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his sturdy 
courage in seeking to further a farm pro- 
gram that would serve the interests of all 
the people. He has stood our against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high-prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has 
too often been left. Republicans should sup- 
port the President unless there are grave 
reasons for disagreeing with him. And in 
this case there are none. Democrats in Con- 
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gress should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his 
farm program because it is a wise program, 
in the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste and 
inequity of Government-rigged high prices 
will become a thing of the past. 





Woman Suffrage Legislation Came Close 


to Failure in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article written by Mr. E. E. Patton and 
published in the Knoxville Journal, May 
30, 1954: 

Woman SurrraGe LEGISLATION CAME CLOSE TO 
FaILurRe In TENNESSEE 


On the first Thursday in August of 1920, 
Hon. Albert H. Roberts was renominated by 
the Democratic Party of Tennessee for the 
office of governor. He immediately called an 
extra session of the legislature at meet on 
August 9. He set out in his proclamation 
all of the features on which the legislature 
might act in the special session. The legis- 
lature, in extraordinary session can act only 
on those items set out in the message issued 
by the governor. This message included 142 
items for action. 

Section 2 of his message: “To fix the legal 
status of women.” 

Sec. 3. “To prescribe the qualifications of 
women for suffrage, including the imposition 
of a poll tax, to provide for their registration 
and to enact such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to this end.” 

The first woman suffrage convention was 
held in 1848 and for the next 70 years this 
question was agitated in and out of Congress. 
In order to amend the Constitution of the 
United States it is necessary for the House 
and Senate to adopt a resolution by a two- 
third majority in each House; refer it to the 
State which must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the legislatures or conventions. 

The proposed amendment adopted by the 
House and Senate in 1918 is very short: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vOte shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 

“Cengress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

When the Tennessee legislature met on 
August 9, 1920, 35 States had ratified this 


always had the right but had been denied 
the privilege of voting. 
FAVORABLE ACTION 


On August 13, the Senate took favorable 
on this proposed amendment. There 
were 25 votes in favor of the amendment; 
against; 2 present but not voting. 
The people advocating favorable action on 
this civic feature were aware of the fact that 
the House of Representatives. was divided 
50-50, and their attention was di- 
the House. Hon. Seth M. Walker 
Speaker of the House and he was a very 
t man, but he made one serious 
He moved to table the resolution 


tall 
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and the vote stood 48 to 48. Then a vote was 
taken on the passage of the resolution. 

Walker left the chair and had Representa- 
tive Overton preside. The House and Senate 
Journal does not give the exact happenings 
at that time. Speaker Walker was in the 
main aisle, near the entrance when the vote 
was taken which resulted in 49 votes for the 
resolution and 46 against, lacking 1 vote 
of a majority necessary to adopt the resolu- 
tion. 

There have been many versions of the 
happenings and the claim has been made 
more than.once that some certain Member 
of the House was solely and wholly respon- 
sible for the passage of that resolution. But 
that is misleading; in fact, untrue. 


HOUR OF DESTINY 


Speaker Walker held his hand high, walked 
toward the speaker’s chair and shouted: 
“Mister Speaker, the hour of destiny has ar- 
rived. I change my vote from nay to aye and 
move to reconsider.” That motion carried 
and this gave him physical possession of the 
resolution for three calendar days, The next 
morning enough of the House members had 
gone to Alabama to break the quorum. How- 
ever, the Tennessee Secretary of State and the 
Governor certified to the United States Sec- 
retary of State that the resolution had been 
adopted. It was fought out before the Su- 
preme Court but the action of the governor 
and secretary of state was upheld. 

If Speaker Walker had kept his seat or if 
he had kept his utterance sub voce, this reso- 
lution would not have been adopted by the 
Tennessee legislature and the women of 
America might not have been permitted to 
vote in 1920. 

To show how close a movement may be to 
failure and yet succeed is illustrated by this 
session or the legislature. One representa- 
tive from a west Tennessee county had seri- 
ous sickness in his family. He said he would 
remain and vote if he could get a special 
train to take him home and arrive about the 
time of the regular train. 

A member of the State senate was going 
over to the house to watch the controversy. 
Senator McKellar and former Senator Luke 
Lea were holding a conference in the main 
corridor. They asked this senator if he 
knew where former Senator Newell Sanders 
was. He informed them that he was in the 
gallery at the left of the speaker's stand, 
They courteously asked if he would get Sen- 
ator Sanders down there. He was a director 
in some of the railroads and they felt sure 
that he could arrange for the special train. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


This was done and the resolution was 
adopted. No one of the 49 who voted for 
this resolution deserves any more credit for 
its adoption than anyone of the other 48. 
To make this claim is hypocritical bragging 
and claiming credit for something to which 
he is not entitled. 

History should be written truthfully and 
carefully and proper credit should be given 
to those who are responsible for good deeds 
and those who are guilty of crimes or mis- 
Gemeanors should suffer the proper penal- 
ties. é 

On page 367 of the Senate and House Jour- 
nals of the special session of 1920 will give 
the names of the 49 who voted for this reso- 
lution, supplemented by the vote of Speaker 
Walker after he had changed his vote from 
nay to aye. It also gives the names of the 
46 who voted against the resolution. 

But this action had some strange things in 
official life. There in the corridor stood Sen- 
ator Kenneth McKellar talking with former 
Senator Luke Lea, whom McKellar had de- 
feated for the senatorship and then former 
Senator Sanders; 2 Democrats and 1 Repub- 
lican, but all 3 enlisted in the fight for 
women suffrage. Events like that don’t hap- 
pen every day. 


June 28 
The International Situation and Military 
Preparedness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me 
before the Machinery and Allied Prog. 
ucts Institute at its anual Washington 
conference on Friday, June 25, 1954: 
ADDRESS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUsrion 

AND MILITARY PREPAREDNESS BY THE Hon. 

Dewey SHort, UNITED STATES REPRESENT;- 

TIvE FroM THE STATE OF MISSOURI, CHam- 

MAN, House ARMED SERVICES Commirtrz, 

Frmay AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. CHartes Srewart. Ladies and gentle- 
men, we turn now to the broad internationa) 
situation and military preparedness. I think 
it is unnecessary to spell out the problems 
that exist in that broad area. Your speaker 
is an expert in the field of military prepared. 
ness. He is known as a great legislator, rec- 
ognized as one of the more foreceful orators 
in the Congress, and an active spokesman for 
military preparedness, and one of the most 
broadly educated men in public life today, 
and finally, and most important, a man with 
a genuine, well-recognized sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of this Nation. I 
think you will detect all of these qualities 
in the Honorable Dewey SHorT. Member of 
Congress from Missouri, as he addresses him- 
self to the subject of the international situa- 
tion and military preparedness. It is a privi- 
lege to have you with us, sir, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing you at this time. 
[Applause. } 

Representative SuHortT. Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I spoke in New York 
last night before the Barium Steel Corp, 
out at Luchow’s, and did not get much sleep, 
and just arrived here a few minutes ago. I 
am glad to meet with representatives of your 
great organization because truly we are liv- 
ing in the machine age. 

There are three material things that any 
country or nation must have in order to win 
a modern mechanized war—steel, rubber, and 
oil. Because Russia at this moment, accord- 
ing to the best intelligence we have, does not 
possess any one of these materials or items 
in sufficient quantity to conduct a pro- 
longed global conflict, I do not: anticipate 
any immediate overt action on the part of 
the 14 wise and cool mad dogs in the Krem- 
lin. With all of her satellites Russia last 
year produced approximately 35 million tons 
of steel, one-third the output of the United 
States alone. Steel, of course, is basic not 
only in wartime but in time of peace. You 
gentlemen come from widely diversified geo- 
graphical locations of the United States. I 
like to think that we can have prosperity 
with peace and that we do not have to de- 
pend upon war or the spilling of blood in 
order for us to have full employment and to 
enjoy prosperity. 

When you think of the railroad shops, the 
shipyards, the airplane factories, the house- 
hold goods, the office equipment, the plate 
steel in construction that is used in our daily 
lives, I do not think that we should try 
gear our domestic economy to wartime out- 
put. Essential as you gentlemen are in time 
of peace you are absolutely indispensable in 

of 
ge 





time war and, in your lifetime and mine, 
this generation, we fought two world wars 
and the Korean conflict, skating on thin ice 
teday with a cloud of uncertainty hanging 
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over our heads, no one knowing what tomor- 
row might bring. For that reason it is all 
the more necessary that representatives of 
your great industry gather together to think 
over the problems that not only confront 
your particular industry, and there are many 
allied ones, but to think of the welfare of our 
Nation. Russia does not have the steel today 
though’ she gained a lot of it in Mukden and 
parien and Port Arthur in Manchuria after 
we sold Nationalist China down the river 
promising them faithfully at the Cairo Con- 
ference that that vast territory with its great 
manufacturing and industrial potentiality 
would be returned at the end of World War 
ll. But we surrendered it, turned it over 
lock, stock, and barrel to “good old Joe.” 
They have a lot of steel; they are increasing 
their industrial output. 

You have to have not only steel that is 
basic, you have to have rubber. America is 
a Nation on wheels. We came dangerously 
near losing World War II after the fall of 
Malaya when the forts at Singapore could 
shoot only in 1 direction and the Japs 
came from behind and took it over after 
sinking 2 British battleships. The hot- 
test spot in the world perhaps at this par- 
ticular moment is Indochina, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, and if Indochina falls, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, will likely fall 
like tenpins. I do not know what will hap- 
pen to the Philippines, Formosa, and Japan. 
When that great section of southeastern 
Asia goes under, the rice bowl, the bread- 
basket which controls not only tin but rub- 
ber, perhaps our defense line will be pushed 
from Japan, Formosa, and Okinawa and the 
Philippines back to Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Panama Canal; that is dangerously close 
when boys fly from Los Angeles to New York 
in 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

Russia does not have the steel or the rub- 
ber at this moment, but the rattlesnakes 
in the Kremlin are no dumb bunnies. They 
will have to have not only steel, they will 
have to have rubber and oil. Korea yester- 
day, maybe Indochina tomorrow, and Iran 
next year. But if she can continue to nibble 
and grab and encircle the peoples on her 
vast periphery as she has done since 1945, 
less than 10 years in which she has grown 
from less than 200 million people until to- 
day she dominates or controls more than 
800 million people, almost a third of the 
world’s population, she will achieve her ob- 
jective—domination of the world. Iran, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia—if she can get 
the steel, if she can get the rubber, if she 
can get the oil, then you can really start 
worrying. 

A day or two after his confirmation by 
the United States Senate, Uncle Charlie Wil- 
son, “Engine Charlie,” of General Motors, 
paid me a courtesy call. I told him, “Mr, 
Wilson, I feel highly flattered and honored 
that you would come to my office to see me, 
sir.” 

He said, “You shouldn’t because the execu- 
tive and legislative have to work as a team.” 

I said, “I think the President, the Con- 
gress, and the American people are most 
fortunate in getting a man of your broad 
vision, long successful business experience, 
to accept one of the most onerous and bur- 
densome and responsible and powerful jobs 
in all the world next to the Presidency of 
the United States—a job that forced one 
man to leap out of a window, another to 
develop ulcers, and a third one to resign. 
Mr. Wilson, you have been president of the 
greatest corporation on earth, General Mo- 
tors, employing 486,000 people, doing an 
annual volume of business of $7 billion, but 
that is peanuts, sir, compared to what you 
have now.” 

Imagine @ hillbilly jenny driver from the 
Ozarks talking to the president of General 
Motors and the new Secretary of Defense in 
such fashion. But the bigger men are the 
finer men and the more understanding they 
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have, and he lighted another cigarette as we 
visited, and I said, “Sir, instead of employ- 
ing fewer than a half-million people, you 
have 5 million people now working for you— 
3% million in uniform and 1,280,000 civil- 
ians—more civilians in the Department of 
Defense in January of last year than in all 
the other branches of the President’s Cabi- 
net—State, Treasury, Interior, Post Office, 
Commerce, Labor; and instead of doing $7 
billion worth of business a year, Mr. Secre- 
tary, we spent the year before you took your 
oath of office more than $50 billion, an in- 
comprehensible sum of money, almost twice 
as much as our national debt at the end of 
World War I, $26 billion. Fifty thousand 
millions of dollars, more money than the 22 
largest corporations in this country, not only 
General Motors, but Ford, Chrysler, United 
States Steel, Monsanto, and all the rest of 
them—call the roll.” 

It startled him a bit. You know and I 
know that living in this age of peril, and 
that is what it is, the President stated it 
well, not an hour or year but an age of peril 
with the uncertainties and anxieties that 
hang over our head, we must in spite of 
high taxes and the enormous costs build up 
and maintain our military might. 

Of course, at the close of World War II 
we were foolish and stupid, as we have al- 
ways been at the close of any war, in de- 
mobilizing our forces and letting them go 
to pot. Our national defense? The mamas 
were very eager and anxious to get their 
boys home. It was politically popular in 
spite of the warning of just a little handful, 
half a dozen of us in the Congress. In spite 
of the warning we were demobilizing too 
many too soon, and we let it all go by the 
board, and it took Korea as a stimulant to 
bring us to our senses, to get back on the 
track. 

This year, at the end of this month, about 
a week from now, we will spend not $54 
billion as in the previous year but about 
$42 billion, and that is a lot of dough. We 
appropriated $29 billion for the next fiscal 
year 1955, but we will actually spend $37 
or $38 billion. You know and I know we 
can’t forever carry that onerous burden. Of 
course, it is cheaper than defeat. Those of 
you, like myself, who have gone from Lud- 
wigshafen down the Rhine to Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Frankfurt-on-Main and Koin 
through the Ruhr,, to Dusseldorf, Essen to 
Bremen and Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, and 
back to Halle and over to Karlsruhe, Augs- 
burg, and Munchen, not to mention the other 
places saw the wreckage and the shambles 
that the Third Reich was. I had hoped and 
prayed after spending a year in Heidelberg 
and Berlin more than a quarter of a century 
ago I would never witness such devastation, 
but when I went to Japan in 1947, the fol- 
lowing year, Yokahama, Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, 
not to mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki, all 
the cities of Japan with the exception of 
Kyoto, as all the cities of Germany with 
the exception of Heidelberg, an old univer- 
sity town of only 80,000, with no military 
value, absolutely burned up and blasted to 
bits. We know the price of defeat. 

I have taken only these 2 or 3 minutes not 
to inform but to remind you of the absolute 
necessity of building up and maintaining 
our military might to make this Nation in- 
vincible and invulnerable to attack on land, 
sea, and in the air. We have to maintain, 
as long as there are brigands abroad and 
aggressors in this world, such a state of 
readiness. But let no one kid himself for 
@ moment that the military is the only prime 
aspect of our national defense; we must make 
certain and sure that we keep things in 
proper balance and equilibrium. 

You canhot have military might without 
preserving your economic strength. The 
battle line can never be stronger than the 
home front. We want security but we must 
have it with solvency. A bankrupt nation 
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never licked anybody and never will, and 
Lenin wrote and Stalin reiterated, and Molo- 
tov knows it well. Their fond hope was that 
the United States, like every capitalist coun- 
try, would spend itself into bankruptcy, hop- 
ing for an economic collapse, with wide- 
spread unemployment—divide and conquer. 
In other words, raise class against class, race 
against race, let America knock herself out 
by her own profligacy. Why should they at- 
tack or fight when they have been winning 
every battle of the cold war without firing 
a shot or losing a man. If she can engage 
us in sideline wars on her vast periphery, 
Korea yesterday, Indochina today, Iran to- 
morrow, if she can siphon off our wealth in 
economic and military aid to all the nations 
of the world, an America with her vast 
resources, inventive genius and technological 
know-how cannot forever carry the rest of 
the world, 160 million of us. 

It is closer to Washington from Leningard 
than it is from Leningrad to Vladivostok. 
We have 3 million square miles. They have 
eight. They outnumber us and time is on 
their side. We have to not only build up 
and maintain a superior Air Force, the great- 
est Navy on earth, which we have, not neces- 
sarily the largest Army but a highly trained, 
mobile, hard-hitting Army, equipped with 
the latest weapons, but that is where the 
New Look comes in from our wonderful pres- 
ent Joint Chiefs of Staff under the chair- 
manship of Admiral Radford, one of the 
smartest men I have ever met in or out of 
uniform. Our only hope for victory or 
chance for survival in this atom and hydro- 
gen age is not by matching man for man 
with the hordes on the Asiatic continent, 
we shall survive or win any other conflict 
because of the superiority of weapons and 
the superior skill of the men who use or 
man those weapons. 

Therefore, each one of you in this room is 
just as great a soldier and just as necessary 
as any man in uniform on the battlefield, 
because today the men at the front are really 
safer than the old men, women, and helpless 
children in our large populous centers. 
Every admiral and general with whom I have 
talked, and I have talked to them for a long 
time, from Douglas MacArthur through 
Malin Craig, Charles Summerall, George 
Marshall, Ike Eisenhower, Omar Bradley, and 
even down to Ridgway, I do not care whether 
it is the Army or whether it is Nimitz or 
King or Halsey or Vandergriff or Cates or 
Lem Sheppard, without detracting one bit 
from the glory and heroism of the men and 
whomen who fought on land, sea, and in the 
air, all of them will tell you that the one 
thing that brought ultimate victory to the 
allied powers over the Axis was America’s 
industrial might and productive capacity. 
It saved the battle of Britain and it saved 
the battle of Stalipgrad because it was in 
the mines, the forests, factories, and on our 
farms we produced the food and fiber, the 
sinews and weapons of war to feed, clothe 
and equip 12 million men and women and 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
and Coast Guard, and do not forget those 
boys. In peactime they are under the 
Treasury, in wartime they are of course un- 
der the Navy. It was the civilian popula- 
tion as well as the men at the front that 
produced this food, and Napoleon said that 
an army fights on its stomach. It is that 
sector of our Nation that produced the fiber, 
that produced the weapons that brought 
final victory. So each one of you is a great 
soldier. 

You are in the machinery and allied prod- 
ucts. You manufacture the tools and it 
takes tools to make machines, and you can- 
not do it overnight. It takes time. We have 
to build up and maintain our military 
might. We have to maintain and preserve 
our economic strength. The two are mar- 
ried, one and inseparable, and when you 
divorce them both will die, 


we 
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There is another factor and that Is the 
psychological propaganda which is by no 
means the least. This cold war of ours is 
not only a contest between armies and navies 
and air forces, not only between the eco- 
nomic strength of nations and more than the 
atomic bomb or the hydrogen bomb, it is 
America’s industrial might and our produc- 
tive capacity that has deterred more than 
anything else an attack from the enemy. 
But in addition to military might and eco- 
nomic strength, it is an ideological war, it is 
a war for the minds and souls and hearts 
and consciences and allegiances of men. 
You cannot preserve or continue a@ wornout, 
dismoded, discredited colonialism, regardless 
of what nation might wish to preserve or 
maintain it. What do slaves care about 
democracy and communism when they are 
thinking only of a bowl of rice, a 
loaf of bread, and a shirt on their 
back? You have to be realistic and you have 
to be practical. I am sorry we do not have a 
Syngman Rhee and a ROK army in Indo- 
china today. They are wavering and they 
will go to either side, and if a popular elec- 
tion were held, I am afraid it would go over- 
whelmingly against Bao-Dai. You have to 
give the natives the freedom and independ- 
ence that we ourselves enjoy or they have 
nothing to fight for. 

An idea is the most powerful weapon on 
earth, it can be the most dangerous weapon 
on earth. As a man thinketh so is he. It is 
not only sound gospel, it is sound common 
sense. As a nation thinketh, so goes it. The 
only way you can overcome a bad idea is with 
a better idea. The only way you can defeat 
a false philosophy, if we don’t fall before it 
crashes, is with a better philosophy of life. 
An idea, our psychological warfare, the 
weakest link in our whole chain of defense, 
and we are paying more attention to it now, 
our psychological warfare in years gone by 
has been pitifully and woefully weak. You 
have to have your heart in a fight. You have 
to have an idea and an ideal for which men 
are willing to lay down their lives. It is an 
ideological war in which we are now engaged. 
Maintain your military might, preserve your 
economic strength, but dé not lose sight of 
your ideals and do not under-estimate the 
power of an idea. You cannot shoot an idea 
with a rifle. You cannot stab it with a 
bayonet, you cannot destroy it with an atom 
bomb. Truth though crushed to earth will 
rise again, and as old Dan Webster once said 
in that famous murder trial, “Murder though 
it hath no tongue will speak with most mir- 
aculous organ.” 

Gentlemen, you are engaged in a business 
that is very essential to our domestic peace- 
time economy. In giving us radios and tele- 
visions and electric irons, washers, sweepers, 
you add to our comfort, we absolutely could 
not get along without you in time of war. 
I am sure you have had a good conference. 
I hope you shall continue to have one. I do 
not want to trespass upon your time, and I 
have other engagements, but for these few 
brief minutes I am glad to meet with you, 
and the only reason I came, to tell you the 
truth, was through my good friend Freas 
Long here. I refused your invitation, much 
as I appreciated it, but the demand on our 
time is great, and when you are chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee that is 
spending two-thirds of all your money, and 
then have some pipsqueak back home file 
against you in a primary, as happened to me 
{applause}, and carry on with the measly 
salary we get to maintain a home in your 
district and one in Washington, fiying back 
and forth every weekend, that costs you a 
couple of hundred bucks, and if I did not 
go before groups as I did last night to make a 
little money on the side I would not stay 
here. I am not soliciting, but I have open 
hands here if anyone wants to contribute to 
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my campaign, it will certainly be welcome, 
and I can use it. 

No; all joking aside, we are living in very 
trying, troublesome times. It has been my 

fortune and great pleasure to have 
spoken, I think, in every Republican dis- 
trict, most of the Democratic, and God knows 
a lot of Democrats come to my rescue when 
a lot of these half-baked Republicans for- 
get me. I do not know what we have today, 
but we will not go into that. All I want to 
do is to urge you as a hillbilly from the 
Ozarks, from southwest Missouri, a little 
boy who went bareheaded, and barefooted 
until he was 14 years old, and they used to 
have to chase me with bloodhounds to put 
shoes on me, all I want to do as a fellow 
American, whoever you are, wherever you are 
from, or whatever your particular corpora- 
tion or industry is, is to realize we are all 
Americans. The enemy may think that they 
can divide and conquer; I do not think they 
can do it. I am No. 8 in a brood of 10 kids. 
I was a little slow in arriving, but I finally 
got here. I was not born under Henry Wal- 
lace or they would have knocked me in the 
head or plowed me under. [Applause.] I 
got here and I am glad to be here, this 
America of ours. It is worth fighting for, 
it is worth dying for, and, like so many of 
you, I volunteered with my brothers, but 
even more important, it is worth living for, 
and if we live for it and do our duty as good 
citizens, perhaps we will not have these great 
international crises, world conflicts. 

I am glad I was born and live in a nation 
where a poor backwoodsman, born in a log 
cabin, with the ground for a floor, coonskin 
for a window, who gained all of his knowledge 
by the flickering light of an open fire, could 
by his rugged honesty, his sterling patrio- 
tism, his love for God and country, and for 
his fellow man, could rise from obscure 
origins and humble beginnings to the high- 
est office in the gift of a great free people, and 
only here in the United States could you 
produce an Abraham Lincoln. 

I am glad to live in a country where a poor 
newsboy, selling newspapers on the train out 
of Detroit, could work through the day, toil 
far into the night, not depending upon a 
check from Washington or a handout from 
Uncle Sam, a government subsidy or a 
bounty, but who, through his own efforts, 
could invent a gadget that would reproduce 
the human voice and the incandescent lamp 
to light up the world. Only here in America 
could you produce a Thomas Edison. I 
walked by his old workshop down at 14th 
Street and 5th Avenue in New York last 
Friday. It made me grateful. 

I am giad to live in this country where a 
poor mechanic setting up a workshop in a 
woodshed, studied and worked instead of 
running to the post office to see if that letter 
or check from Washington had arrived, but 
rather who toiled through the day and far 
into the night, and who had the confidence 
of his neighbors and friends who loaned him 
a little money, and it was Henry Ford that 
pulled us out of the mud and put us on 
wheels and transformed the whole system of 
modern transportation in this country. Only 
in America could you have a Henry Ford. 

Let us maintain our military might on 
land, sea, and in the air. Trim the fat, 
eliminate the waste, avoid overlapping and 
qauplication of effort. Be sure you do not 
cut into the muscle or break a bone. Main- 
tain our military might, painful as the 
cost is. Be sure you do not overstep or 
overextend yourself by attempting to take 
care of every Hottentot from Zamboanga to 
Zanzibar. Preserve our economic strength, 
carry on your psychological or propaganda 
war with better ideas and higher ideals than 
the enemy’s philosophy that is rooted in a 
crass, diabolical and sordid materialism. 
We shall then win. 
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I shall be with you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Stewart. It was a great Privilege 
to receive your reminder, sir, and we are also 
privileged to have you joined on the plat. 
form by a great contributor to the capital 
goods industries whom we are proud to fing 
a great friend of 6 

I think that it would be an impositio 
ask the Congressman to remain for oan 
tions. He has taken time from a very bus 
schedule to be here today. We gratefully 
appreciate it, and we wish that on another 
day when your schedule is not as heavy as it 
is today you may be back with us. Thank 
you very much. [Applause.] 





Republicans Make Joke of Civil 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. mr. 
Speaker, the attention of the House has 
been called recently to the publicized 
statement of the Mount Pleasant Jour- 
nal, of Westmoreland County, Pa., my 
congressional district, to the effect that 
the present acting postmaster would not 
be named permanent postmaster because 
he is a Democrat—this, in spite of the 
fact he is a seriously disabled and crip- 
pled World War II veteran, and stood No. 
1 on the civil-service eligible list as the 
result of the competitive examination. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting herewith the editorial from 
the Mount Pleasant Journal: 

REPUBLICANS MAKE JOKE oF CIVIL SERVICE 


It is very easy to see why Congressman 
Kewitey has brought the Mount Pleasant 
post-office appointment case to the floor of 
the House. For many years he has diligently 
labored as a committee head for the handi- 
capped and disabled war veterans. When 
the local postmaster vacancy occurred back 
in September 1952, the Democrats were still 
in power. Had he played politics he would 
have appointed an active member of his 
party. Instead he singled out a physically 
handicapped war veteran whose life had all 
but been ruined on the battlefield in France. 
A young man whom he felt deserved this 
small recognition for the years of untold suf- 
fering and a ruined life as a result of his 
service to his country. 

Congressman KE.iEy didn’t ask if the dis- 
abled veteran was a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. His only question was as to his physi- 
cal and mental fitness. Both have been 
proven in the able manner in which he has 
performed the duties as postmaster during 
the past 18 months. His ability was again 
demonstrated when he took the civil-service 
examination in competition with 8 or 9 other 
applicants and attained first place by out- 
scoring them all. 

The action of the local, county, and State 
Republican committees to ignore the top 
man on the list together with the fact that 
he is a disabled war veteran should cause 
grave concern to members of both political 
parties, not only in Mount Pleasant, but all 
over the Nation. It is the beginning of 4 
pattern that can only be stopped when they 
are roundly defeated at the election polls 
from the local to the national level. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, the American people voted 
fora change in 1952. I regarded my own 
relection to Congress as & mandate to 
help give them that change. I have 
worked to that end. The change has not 
been as fast or complete as I have wanted 


—— as I have felt that the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration con- 
tributed to this much-needed change, I 
have supported them—and will continue 
to do so. 

I have supported the administration’s 
economy measures and tax program as 
the basis of sound national prosperity. 
I have supported administration efforts 
to strengthen American military de- 
fenses, particularly through air power 
andimproved weapons. I have supported 
administration proposals designed to re- 
store constitutional government and fis- 
cal sanity. I have supported administra- 
tion efforts to strengthen private enter- 
prise and reduce the encroachments of 
big government. I personally aided these 
efforts in the successful fight to authorize 
sale of the synthetic rubber plants to 
private enterprise at a fair price. I voted 
for the St. Lawrence seaway project 
which, under President Eisenhower's 
leadership, has finally become an assured 
reality. I have supported any move 
which gave promise of a firmer and more 
realistic foreign policy and have espe- 
cially commended the President’s pledge 
to recognize the congressional authority 
to declare war. 

On the other hand, insofar as I have 
felt that administration policies have 
failed to accomplish the much-needed 
change or have continued the discred- 
ited Truman-Acheson program, I have 
opposed those policies—and will continue 
to do so. 

What I believed to be wrong in 1952, 
I still believe to be wrong in 1954, I will 
not ‘embrace or support policies I have 
consistently opposed over the years 
merely because they ostensibly have new 
sponsorship. More often than not, they 
have been foisted upon the present ad- 
ministration by holdover bureaucrats of 
the Fair Deal days. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—the giveaway of American re- 
sources, tax funds, and manpower to un- 
reliable, fair-weather allies who seek 
continued handouts from Uncle Sam but 
direct their policy of appeasement only 
to America’s enemies. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—any jungle wars for American 
fighting men which can only bleed this 
Nation white. But once in war we 


should fight to win it. 
I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—scattering American forces 


throughout the world, 
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I have supported, insofar as opportu- 
nity has afforded—and will continue to 
support—the Bricker amendment. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to have a 
constitutional guaranty that the Con- 
stitution cannot be nullified by treaty 
provision of executive agreements. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—subjecting American service- 
men to the courts and judicial processes 
of foreign countries, where rights guar- 
anteed all Americans by the Constitution 
are jeopardized or destroyed. 

I have long advocated—and continue 
to advocate—complete severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 
Events have tragically confirmed my be- 
lief that recognition of Russia has al- 
ways exposed this country to infiltra- 
tion of spies, enemy agents, and Soviet 
secret police under the guise of diplo- 
matic personnel. 

I believe that the starting point of a 
truly firm foreign policy is the complete 
refusal to do business with Communist 
nations. I believe the bulk of our diplo- 
matic failures of the past 20 years can be 
traced to our recognition of Soviet Rus- 
Sia, a nation which has built up its own 
military might with secrets and materiel 
we have lost or given to the Communists. 

I have supported—and will continue 
to support—congressional investigations 
of Communist subversion and infiltra- 
tion. Whatever improvements may be 
possible in such investigative procedures, 
these congressional investigations are 
the one safeguard available against Ex- 
ecutive indifference to this Communist 
peril and the one principal means of 
public knowledge and understanding of 
this threat. 

We all recognize agriculture as our 
basic industry and that dairying com- 
prises the most important segment of it. 
I firmly believe that dairy products 
should be supported under the same sys- 
tem as basic commodities. It is mani- 
festly unfair to force the dairy farmer 
to pay inordinately high prices for grain 
and feeds supported by high fixed Gov- 
ernment subsidies at the same time he 
has his milk, cheese, and other dairy 
products sold on a lower flexible scale. 

Actually, the basic crops—wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts— 
account for only about 23 percent of the 
Nation’s total farm income. Yet nine- 
tenths of the $6.5 billion committed to 
price-support operations is tied up in 
these basic commodities. 

During 1953 Missouri farmers received 
$705 million for their livestock and live- 
stock products while crops returned only 
$310 million. This works a distinct 
hardship on our Missouri farmers be- 
cause only 14 percent of Missouri’s farm 
income is supplied by the so-called basic 
commodities. No one branch of agri- 
culture should be favored over another. 

It is necessary for the prosperity of the 
Nation that labor-mangement relations 
be harmonious in that each should rec- 
ognize the rights of the other. I have 
always worked toward this end. The 
Taft-Hartley law is fundamentally right 
and basically sound, and I agree with 
President Eisenhower that workers in 
any union should be free to decide for 
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thesmelves whether or not they should 
go on strike, instead of being brow- 
beaten and threatened by some high- 
salaried labor boss. 

Much remains to be done if the Ameri- 
can people are to have the change for 
which they voted 2 years ago. Because 
of rigid New Fair Deal laws ruthlessly 
passed when few Republicans were in 
Congress and because the Republicans 
lack a working majority in both the Sen- 
ate and the House under the present ad- 
ministration, it has been difficult and 
next to impossible to have the quick 
turn-over in patronage which all good 
and loyal Republicans want. The most 
powerful leaders in Congress, as well as 
the freshmen Members, young and in- 
experienced, face this same problem. 
Any honest Member will tell you this. 

Election of a Republican Congress is 
imperative if the principles and program 
of the Eisenhower administration are 
to be carried forward. It will be carried 
forward faster when we get rid of hold- 
over New Fair Dealers. And for heav- 
en’s sake do not elect any so-called 
Republican New Dealer. 

In spite of the powerful machine built 
up by the New Fair Deals over 20 long 
years, much progress has been made in 
the year and a half this administration 
has been in power. Taxes have been 
reduced, Government expenditures cut 
enormously—216,243 jobs eliminated at 
a saving of $851 million a year—impor- 
tant social legislation enacted, a highway 
program of great value adopted, in- 
creased funds voted for REA and rural 
telephones, more funds given to our Ag- 
riculture Research and Extension Seiv- 
ice, Communists and subversives have 
been routed out of the Government, and 
the Washington mess largely—though by 
no means completely—cleaned up. 

I pledge my continued efforts to build 
up and maintain America’s military 
might, to preserve her economic 
strength, and to increase her intellectual 
and augment her moral and spiritual 
power. 

And, of course, I also pledge to con- 
tinue the courteous and efficient services 
to the people of the Seventh Missouri 
district, which I and my office staff have 
always given in the past. To serve the 
people of our great district without re- 
gard to their political affiliations has al- 
ways been our motto. That policy will 
be continued. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Albert Gallatin Mansion Friendship 
Hill ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I feel 
that every American is interested in the 
preservation of our historic sites and 
buildings as shrines of patriotic inspira- 
tion. 

One such place is Friendship Hill, at 
New Geneva, Payette County, Pa., the 
home of Albert Gallatin. This historic 
mansion, built in 1789, stands today as 
a reminder of Gallatin’s distinguished 
service to the Nation. Unquestionably 
one of the most brilliant men of his time, 
Gallatin’s fame rests securely on his out- 
standing achievements in public finance, 
diplomacy, and statecraft. 

Recently the Sun-Telegraph, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., published an editorial writ- 
ten by its city editor, J. Alex Zehner, 
which outlines Gallatin’s patriotic career 
and calls for the preservation of Friend- 
ship Hill as an everlasting memorial to 
his part in building the greatness of our 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Zehner’s editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MANSION oF PatRIot-GENIusS To BE Lost As 
UNITED STATES SHRINE? 


(By J. Alex. Zehner) 


Behind each abiding principle which forms 
& part of the American creed, kind Provi- 
dence has seemed to provide a dramatic 
human personality. 

The stories of the lives of these men who 
made our history somehow seem fresher, 
more real, and personal when we tread on 
the very ground on which they trod, visit the 
homes in which they lived, see the tools with 
which they worked. 

Mount Vernon, Monticello, Arlington, are 
shrines which inspire Americans because they 
are actually the former homes of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lee. It was fortunate 
that all three of these magnificent homes, 
each of which reflects a different personality, 
have been and always will be preserved. 

It is tragic that some other, and really just 
as important, homes and mansions of famous 
Americans are going to be lost to posterity. 

One of these which should be treasured 
because it dramatizes the life of immigrant 
American who sacrificed fame, position and 
comfort in Europe to help forge basic Amer- 
ica at the time of the Great Revolution. 

The home is that of Albert Gallatin at 
_ Geneva, near Uniontown, Fayette Coun- 

y. 

Gallatin, Thomas Jefferson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury was typical of the true advo- 
cates and fighters for the establishment of 
the freedom and dignity of man, 
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This young Swiss aristocrat, when offered 
a commission in the Hessian mercenary 
through the influence of his equally aristo- 
cratic grandmother, declined with a historic 
six-word statement. He declared: 

“I will not serve a tyrant.” 

For this stand Susanne Vaudenet Galla- 
tin, the grandmother, slapped his face. 

And so deep was his fervent devotion to 
freedom that this college-age youth turned 
his back on family and friends and came to 
America to join the army of the Revolu- 
tionary colonies. 

The Hessian Army was on the other side. 

Gallatin wanted to live as a Swiss-Amert- 
can gentleman and businessman on a 700- 
acre estate near Uniontown, but his adopted 
country’s need for his talents inspired him to 
serve not only as Secretary of the Treasury, 
but also as a diplomat, statesman, legislator, 
peace advocate, and a financial genius. 

Only by quirks of fate and the recurring 
activity of private citizens has Gallatin’s 
unique mansion, known as Friendship Hill, 
been saved this long. : 

Now privately owned, as it always has been, 
it is kept available to its many visitors 
through the activities of a group of patriotic 
citizens known as the Friendship Hill Asso- 
ciation. 

Some of those who believe a private or gov- 
ernmental agency should purchase and 
maintain Friendship Hill as a Gallatin me- 
morial are bewildered by the spending of 
miliions to build synthetic duplicates of just 
such historic buildings while this authentic 
shrine of national interest and importance 
remains practically neglected. 

Friendship Hill, it seems is a most im- 
portant symbol now to those who see the 
necessity for keeping alive the axiom that a 
nation, to live and prosper, must remain 
solvent. It was Gallatin, who in 1801 stepped 
in as Secretary of the Treasury when our 
young nation, with 6 million population, was 
struggling with a national debt of $83 mil- 
lion. 

With a philosophy that “expenses must 
not overwhelm income revenues” he applied 
his financial skill and genius until by 1812 
he had reduced that debt to $45 million and 
had dug up the $15 million for the Louisiana 
Purchase. He insisted that during times of 
peace and prosperity the Treasury must show 
ample surpluses to be applied to the orderly 
reduction of the public debt and thus pre- 
pare to cope with any emergency that might 
arise. 

It was Gallatin'’s influence tn fiscal affairs, 
many students of finance believe, that en- 
abled this Nation to become the present 
treasury of the free world. 

Just as important to our national peace 
and stability was Gallatin’s work as a diplo- 
mat. That endeavor led to the Treaty of 
Ghent, the international agreement which 
seems to have brought peace for all time be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 

His other contributions to the country he 
adopted and loved are legion, but even all of 
that would not necessarily make Friendship 
Hill a unique shrine if it were just a great 
mansion which a rich man had an architect 
design for a great estate. 

Friendship Hill is an unusual place, old 
and picturesque, yet fresh and filled with 
much to renrind Americans who visit tt today 
of the unusual Swiss youth who lovingly 
planned and built it, originally for a bride 
who lived only a few months, The later ad- 
ditions to the place, planned in hope that 
hig second wife and other relatives would en- 


joy the place as he knew he could, can bs 
studied as one hears about the tribulations 
involved. 

Busy with affairs of the Nation, Gallatin 
returned to the place in 1823 to see how his 
son Albert Gallatin II was getting along with 
Supervising the construction work from 
stone being quarried on the place. 

All of the woes of a man whose dream 
house has threatened to become a night- 
mare are contained in a letter he wrote at 
that time from New Geneva to one of his 
daughters. ; 

It reads: 

“Our house has been built by a new Irish 
carpenter, who was always head over heels 
and added much to the disorder inseparable 
from building. Being unacquainted with 
Grecian architecture, he adopted the Hi- 
berno-Teutonic style; so the outside of the 
house, with its porthole-looking windows, has 
the appearance of Irish barracks, whilst the 
inside ornaments are similar to those of a 
Dutch tavern.” 

But son Albert apparently was not both- 
ered too much ahout details which bothered 
the home-loving father, who continued: 

“The grounds are overgrown with elders, 
fronweed, stinking weeds, laurel, several va- 
rieties of briers, impenetrable thickets of 
brush, vines, and underwood amongst which 
are discovered vestiges of old asparagus, and 
new artichoke beds, and now and then a 
spontaneous apple or peach tree. 

“As to Albert, he has four guns, and a pet 
colt, smaller than a jackass, who feeds on 
the fragments of my old lilacs and alhea 
fintex. 

“His own clothes adorn the parlor and 
sitting room in the old brick house; for the 
frame house is partly occupied by the Buffle 
family, and partly encumbered by various 
boxes and a billiard table—the pockets of 
which are made with stockings.” 

But despite an apparently unappreciative 
family and the burdens of state which kept 
him so often “on the road,” Gallatin com- 
pleted his dream house. History records how 
he entertained Lafayette and a thousand 
guests one afternoon on its spacious lawn 
when the great French hero of the Amerti- 
can Revolution came to Uniontown on his 
triumphant last tour of America. 

Surely a history appreciating America can 
find a way to make this shrine as imperish- 
able as the stone which Gallatin quarried 
in his Pennsylvania hills. 

Perhaps we can live, love, and prosper with- 
out the physical symbols, but many Ameri- 
cans should be inspired to paraphrase the 
51st chapter of Isaiah when they visit Priend- 
ship Hill and murmur in benediction: 

“I have looked at the rock from whence 
we were hewn.” 





Understanding at Last 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows of the splendid work which is 
done at Carville, La., in the treatment 
of Hansen’s disease. However, due to 
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ignorance and superstition, many are 
still reluctant to come in contact with 
those unfortunate people who have had 
this disease. It was with a warm feeling 
that I read the editorial and article 
which appeared in the Times-Picayune 
New Orleans State, which tells of the 
opportunity given to a former leprosy 
patient, Johnny Harmor., by one of the 
leading citizens of Vacherie, La., Ernest 
A. Becnel. It is to be hoped that more 
people will follow the generous attitude 
of Mr. Becnel and the other citizens of 
Vacherie in affording former leprosy pa- 
tients the chance to live normally. 

The editorial and article follow: 

UNDERSTANDING AT LAST 


Many have been the laborers and small 
has been the return, but at long last it 
appears that those who have toiled for un- 
derstanding about the once-dread disease 
called leprosy can start looking for a harvest. 

Johnny Harmon can testify to that. For 
Johnny Harmon had leprosy—or Hansen's 
disease, as the doctors like to call it now, 
at the leprosarium at Carville. Now cured, 
he is living a normal life in Vacherie. 

Johnny Harmon has a business. He has 
friends. The people of Vacherie do not 
shun him. They come to him for their pho- 
tographic work. They chat with him across 
the fence. They accept him. 

Harmon decided he would not try to hide 
the fact that he was a former patient at 
Carville. He told some of the people of 
Vacherie and they told others. But no one 
was shocked. There was no panic. 

All they asked was: 

“Did they discharge you from Carville?” 

Typical of the reaction in Vacherie to 
Horman’s affirmative reply was that of eld- 
erly Ernest A. Becnel: 

“We got faith in the doctors at Carville 
and if they discharged him that’s good 
enough for us.” 

So the world takes another step forward. 
Modern drugs in recent years have made ar- 
rest of the disease a modern miracle. But 
restoration of the patient to good health even 
then did not solve the problems for after 
he was well again there was nowhere to go. 

The medical people and the sufferers from 
the disease had a fight on their hands as 
difficult as that of finding the proper kind 
of medication. People insisted on believing 
in the age-old unfounded taboo against lep- 
rosy patients. They refused to put credence 
in doctor's statements that the disease was 
only slightly contagious; that a patient could 
be restored to health; that once restored he 
would not be at all dangerous to his fellow 
man. 

The campaign seemed hopeless. But 

*now—at last—the fight for understanding 


seems to be making progress. 


Vacuerte CrTizens Accerr ForRMER CARVILLE 
PaTIENT—STARTS ANEW AFTER HANSEN Di1s- 
EASE Is CURED 
The little town of Vacherie, La., has given 

Johnny Harmon the privilege of calling the 

town his home. 

Johnny was uncertain when he came to 
Vacherie in April that the town would wel- 
come him. It is a small community of a 
few hundred persons about 45 miles north 
of New Orleans on the Mississippi River, 
and you don’t have secrets in a place like 
that, 

But he went to elderly Ernest A. Becnel, 
one of Vacherie’s leading citizens and a 
spokesman for the community. He told 
Becnel he had been in Carville leprosarium 
for 15 of his last 19 years, 7 of them as a 
patient with Hansen’s disease. 

“Have you been discharged from Car- 
ville?” Becnel asked. Johnny replied he 
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Becnel says “We have faith in the doctors 
at Carville, and if they discharged him that 
was good enough for us.” Becnel told the 
other people of the town, but they felt the 
same way—if he was discharged he was 
O. K. with the townspeople. 

Hansen's disease is known by most people 
by the name of leprosy. The disease has 
meant banishment and shame for its vic- 
tims from biblical days until only recently. 


COMIC STRIP NOTES PLIGHT 


Johnny Harman knew this when the doc- 
tor at Carville told him, 4 months ago, that 
he ought to leave the leprosarium and start 
life anew. 

He knew that people of today were often 
still afraid of the disease and might pre- 
vent him from leading a normal life. “Rex 
Morgan, M. D.” a comic strip which appears 
in the New Orleans States, had recently told 
the story of a former Carville patient, Jim 
Hartley, who with his family nearly met 
tragedy because of ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people in a town where they 
tried to settle. 

But Johnny Harmon decided to try. 

While in Carville he had used the name 
“Johnny Harris” and was the institution’s 
official photographer. But when he set out 
for his former home in Hankamer, Tex., he 
had decided to use his real name. 

In Texas he tried to get his old job back, 
a job as draftsman with the State highway 
department. But he failed and came back 
to Louisiana. 

Johnny's wife, Anne, is still a patient at 
Carville, and his two children were living 
in Vacherie, his wife’s home. So Johnny 
decided to try to settle down in the little 
town and be near them all, 


OPENS PHOTOGRAPH SHOP 


With what money he had managed to save 
at Carville, he opened a small photography 
shop, the only one in the town. Now he is 
putting in a full day in the laboratory and 
looking forward to his daily visits with his 
children and his weekly visits with his wife. 

Johnny Harmon says he used to like to take 
pictures when he was a child, “and when I 
went to Carville, I started taking pictures of 
patients and developing them.” 

Soon he had all the work he could handle, 
and the patients were paying him for his 
work. 

When Johnny first went to Carville he 
tried to conceal his identity and told nobody 
but his father where he was. “I didn’t let 
any of the neighbors know—I even changed 
my name.” 

Some of the patients go even further than 
that, Johnny said. “They don’t speak to 
anybody, and many don’t even go: out of 
their rooms.” 

Most of them feel like they are never going 
to leave the leprosarium, he says, and those 
who know they will know they may be ostra- 
cized—people may have nothing to do with 
them—wherever they go. 

“I guess you can’t blame them,” Johnny 
says. 

When he went to Carville, Johnny was 
treated with chaulmoogra oil, the only 
known treatment for Hansen’s disease at 
that time. 

NEW TREATMENT USED 


He was discharged in 1938 and went home, 
but in 1942 he found the disease had been 
reactivated. 

Johnny Harmon went back to Carville, 
wanting to die. 

But. by that time another method of treat- 
ing the disease had been found—the sulfa 
drugs. These proved effective, and in 1946 
Johnny was discharged again. 

But he decided to stay in Carville and con- 
tinue to operate his y business. 


photograph: 
He and his wife lived in a house he had 
built himself on the hospital grounds. 
“I didn’t want to leave for a long time. 


You never get over your experience in Car- 
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ville,” he said. “You can’t. So you fee) lig 
you don't ever want to leave.” 


TOWNSPEOPLE AT SHOP 


Most people in Vacherie still don't know 
Johnny very well. They know who he is 
and they know about his years in Carville. 

Johnny has been a busy man since he went 
to the little town. “I’ve been invited oy» 
he said, “but I never have time to go. 1 wor, 
here in the shop from the time I get up unti} 
I’m just too weary to stand up at night. And 
besides, it wouldn’t be much fun withoy; 
Anne.” 

But Johnny isn’t lonely—the townspeople 
come to his shop. Kids parade in and out oj 
his little house constantly, fascinated by his 
laboratory. And customers like to come into 
the shop and talk over picture-taking prop. 
lems. 

Hansen’s disease left Johnny unmarked ey. 
cept for a slight depression between his left 
thumb and first finger. 

Last April Johnny proudly took part in the 
46th annual convention of the American 
Leprosy Mission, Inc., in Dallas, Tex. “] 
was asked to speak,” Johnny says, “and | 
was Official photographer for the convention.” 





Texas Adjutant To Head March of Dimes 
in State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our Texas Adjutant General, who 
is also commanding general of the Texas 
National Guard, isa busy man. Yet Maj. 
Gen. K. L. Berry, Adjutant General of 
Texas and distinguished military man, 
has agreed to increase his services to our 
State by accepting the State chairman- 
ship of the 1955 March of Dimes. 

A news story telling something of the 
career of General Berry, and explaining 
why he is willing to add to his duties, 
has been published in a number of Texas 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent 
that this story as it appeared in the 
Paducah (Tex.) Post be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, as 
follows: 

Maj. Gen. Kearie L. Berry, adjutant gen- 
eral of Texas and commanding general of the 
Texas National Guard, has accepted the 
State chairmanship of the 1955 March of 
Dimes in Texas. 

In accepting the post General Berry said: 
“Having been a prisoner of war for 40 
months, I have some idea of the feelings of 
people who are prisoners of an iron lung. 
It took an all-out war to get myself and the 
other released—so let’s mount an all-out 
attack against polio.” 

Robert J. Smith, of Dallas, volunteer State 
director of the March of Dimes campaigns in 
1953 and 1954, praised the acceptance of 
General Berry of the annual fund-raising 
campaign. “Although we made great prog- 
ress in Texas during those 2 years in which 
I was privileged to lead the campaigns, | 
anticipate even greater advances in 1955. 
In General Berry you have a man who, by his 
everyday work, is interested in the well-being 
and safety of Texans. I wish him every 
success and stand ready to assist bim i 
every way possible.” 


1954 
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1954 
with the polio incidence in Texas rising 

a figure almost double the 1953 total for 
General Berry feels that early 
organization for the coming campaign is 
most important. “We must plan, we must 
practice, we must smooth every rough edge 
so that when we set the March of Dimes 
into motion we will be certain that it will 
be one of the greatest,” he stated. “Even 
though the national foundation is on the 
right track, we can’t let ourselves become 
overconfident. Fighting polio is worse than 
fighting a war—we can’t see our enemy. 

Holder of the Combat Infantry Badge, the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the Silver Star, 
and the Purple Heart, General Berry served 
with distinction as commander of the Ist 
Division of the Philippine Army in the Pa- 
cific theater. With the fall of Bataan he was 
made a prisoner of war, and was held in 
camps in Luzon, Formosa, Kyushu, and Man- 
churia. Returning to the United States in 
October 1945, following his release, he served 
in various posts until his retirement from 
active service on June 30, 1947, 

Appointed adjutant general of Texas in 
May 1947, he was reappointed in 1949, 1951, 
and 1953. As commanding general of the 
Texas National Guard, he directs military 
activities for many thousands of servicemen 


on a year-round program. 


to 
this time, 


The Vice President’s Speech on Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
tmanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Isn’t It Wonderful?” which was 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Isw’r Ir WONDERFUL? 


Vice President Nrxon’s campaign speech on 
foreign policy discloses either very little 
knowledge or very little scruple. “The Ache- 
son policy,” he told a Milwaukee audience, 
“was directly responsible for the loss of 
China. And if China had not been lost there 
would have been no war in Korea and there 
would be no crisis in Indochina today.” He 
had the forbearance not to blame Dean Ache- 
son for the trouble in Guatemala, the Mau 
Mau uprisings, and the sudden recalcitrance 
of the British; but he might just as ration- 
ally have thrown these in. 

The Vice President seems to subscribe to 
the prevalent view that China, a continental 
land mass embracing some 400 million hu- 
man beings and one of the world’s oldest 
cultures, was an American province or colony 
to be retained or given away in accordance 
with the preceding administration’s whim. 
China was, in fact, in the grip of a titanic 
nationalist movement not to be quelled or 
even measurably exacerbated by anything 
done in the United States. China was lost 
by the Chinese—to some other Chinese. 

Mr. Nrxon’s extravagance is unlikely to 
further the bipartisanship in foreign policy 
which he and President Eisenhower so often 
bespeak and so desperately need if some of 
the wild men of the Republican Party are to 
be kept from dragging the country into neo- 
isolationism. Nothing quite so flagrantly or 
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meanly partisan has been said since Mr. 
Nrxon himself said some time ago in homage 
to Secretary Dulles: “Isn’t it wonderful, 
finally, to have a Secretary of State who isn’t 
taken in by the Communists?” 


ADA Denounced for Foreign Policy 
Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House have watched with 
growing concern the attacks of some 
groups upon the foreign policy of this 
country. Some of these attacks have 
been so irresponsible as hardly to be 
worth serious consideration. One of the 
most persistent groups in hamstringing 
any reasonable foreign policy is made up 
of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
more commonly known as ADA. 

Frank R. Kent in the Washington Sun- 
day Star has done an excellent job of 
analyzing this group and its position. 
The article is herewith appended in full: 
ADA DENOUNCED FoR FOREIGN Po.icy AT- 

TACKS—WRrITER Says Partisan Group Is 

UNFaR TO EISENHOWER 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


In these days the amount of voluntary 
advice as to what he should do in the matter 
of foreign policy being given to President 
Eisenhower is so varied, voluminous and 
vociferous that it is difficult to see how a man 
can stand up under it. Perhaps the reason 
he does not falter is because a great deal of 
it never reaches him. 

It comes from all quarters of the country, 
from both parties, and often from people who 
know s0 little about the facts that it is 
amazing they should have views at all—much 
less the temerity to advance them. The 
interesting thing is that the less they know 
the more dogmatic seem their assertions. A 
distinct exception to this is John Cowles, 
president of the Harvard Alumni Association 
and also president of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. Recently Mr. Cowles made a 
thoughtful speech at the Harvard commence- 
ment tn which, as a result of a lot of travel 
in the Far East, he ventured to express some 
opinions. 

Mr. Cowles’ remarks have been widely 
publicized, but slight attention has been 
given to an exceedingly sound and modest 
paragraph in the conclusion of his speech. 
In this he says, “Obviously, no man who does 
not have access to the reports of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be too 
dogmatic as to what we should or should not 
do.” It should be said right here that this 
admission that Mr. Eisenhower, whose 
sources of information include not only the 
three which Mr. Cowles admits he himself 
does not possess but a good many more to 
which the President alone has access, is the 
only such admission that has come from any 
critic of the administration’s conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Yet the fact is that Mr. Cowles has a great 
deal more right to speak on this subject than 
most other private citizens. Not what he says 
but the way he says it is in striking contrast 
to a group which calls itself Americans for 
Democratic Action but is generally referred to 
as the ADA, This organization claims to be 
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“nonpartisan.” It is about as nonpartisan as 
Speaker Joz Martin. It is composed almost 
exclusively of pro-New Deal, pro-Fair Deal, 
pro-Roosevelt and pro-Truman Democrats. 
(Its honorary chairman is Mrs. Eleanor Roose< 
velt. Its cochairman is Arthur Schlesinger, 
the Stevenson speechwriter. Chairman of 
the executive committee is Robert R. Na- 
than, a New Deal economist. Among its vice 
chairmen are Francis Biddle, the former 
Roosevelt Attorney General. Others include 
the gay and garrulous Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota; the aged and somewhat 
embittered Senator Herbert Lehman, Walter 
Ruether; the slippery young head of the CIO; 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
now capitalizing his father’s name by run- 
ning for Governor of New York, and Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, who, though elected 
as a Republican, bolted the Eisenhower ticket 
in 1952 and now calls himself “independ- 
ent.”) 

Certainly, no member of this group is in 
position to have access to the reports of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the State De- 
partment or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
that does not prevent this group from dog- 
matically proclaiming its opinion. At a re- 
cent meeting it denounced Mr. Eisenhower's 
policy in Asia as “improvised, vacillating and 
contradictory.” It then proceeds to tell the 
President what he should do. “We should,” 
it proclaims, “help the free Asian nations to 
give all their people a stake in their freedom, 
peace and well-being worth defending.” 

With equal vacuity, the ADA continues to 
assert that no military steps should be taken 
without the full cooperation of the free 
Asian nations and that these should at once 
be put in position “to make independent po- 
litical decisions.” Further, says the ADA, 
“new governments when estabilshed should 
be guaranteed by the United Nations against 
aggression and sufficient economic aid should 
be provided under United Nations auspices 
for full economic reconstruction of the area.” 
At no time does the ADA mention what such 
@ course would cost, where the money would 
come from, how these nations could be solid- 
ified into such an arrangement, what the 
Communists would be doing while we are 
trying to get them together or what facts the 
President, Mr. Dulles and his advisers may 
have which they do not. 

Instead, they blithely go ahead in their 
irresponsible way to tell General Ike that 
everything he has done or plans to do is 
wrong and that they have the real solutions. 
(It seems rather silly when you read it. But 
then, as one observer of politics says, “con- 
sidering who they are, what else can you ex- 
pect?” Well, that is a good question. Ac- 
tually they are an extremely partisan, propa<- 
ganda organization working toward the re- 
nomination of Mr. Stevenson, who is often 
just as vague—but not quite so dogmatic. 


Monopoly Within the Radio and Tele- 


vision Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY’R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have brought to the 
attention of the Congress the seriousness 
of the monopoly of the radio and tele- 
vision network chains and the drastic 
effect these monopolies have on the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity 
of our people. 
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An alarming number of our radio sta- 
tions have had to discontinue operation 
and many now are operating in the red 
because of the control these radio net- 
work chain monopolies have on the en- 
tire economic aspect of the industry, 
such as the rates stations charge for 
their broadcasting time, and determina- 
tion of when, what, and who shall broad- 
cast or rebroadcast radio programs, to 
say nothing of the complete dominance 
of the control of public opinion through 
the news commentators of the network 
radio chain monopolies. 

Many radio stations have brought the 
seriousness of this situation to my at- 
tention in the past and, in turn, I have 
called it to the attention of my col- 
leagues through the medium of the floor 
as well as by the introduction of legis- 
lation before the House of Representa- 
tives designed to regulate these radio 
network chain monopolies. 

For the past week the Senate, through 
its Subcommittee on Communications of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, has been holding 
hearings on the plight of the ultra high 
frequency television broadcasters. 
These hearings have shown that many 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters have invested between ‘one-half 
to two million dollars each in the con- 
struction and operation of their tele- 
vision stations. Many of the pioneers 
of the new ultra high frequency televi- 
sion channels had to shut down their 
stations and cease their television broad- 
casting because they could not get the 
high quality programs of the national 
_— or television sponsors for their sta- 

ns. 

In the closing or discontinuing of 
nearly 100 of ultra high frequency tele- 
vision stations within the last few 
months, millions of dollars worth of ultra 
high frequency television equipment in 
the hands of the public has been made 
useless to the purchasers. As the result 
of the united efforts of these ultra high 
frequency television operators the seri- 
ousness of this grave situation was force- 
Tully brought to the attention of the 
Senate which has resulted in hearings 
now being held by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 

- Senate hearings have clearly pointed out 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, through the medium of “quicky” 
television grants, put many ultra high 
frequency television stations off the air. 
These television broadcasters were vir- 
tually forced off the air by the FCC 
through the unfair advantages given 
these “quicky” very high frequency tele- 
vision stations over their competitors, 
the ultra high frequency television sta- 
tions, such as granting the very high 
frequency stations transmitting powers 
which allow these very high frequency 
stations to cover as high as 3 to 4 times 
the area of the ultra high frequency 
television stations, and as a result of 
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how the Commission, over her most 


strenuous objections, gave illegal 
“quicky” television grants to applicants 
who filed complicated merger television 
applications with the FCC. These 
“quicky” television applications were 
filed with the FCC exactly at their 
closing time of § o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, and then the FCC prompt- 
ly granted these- applications at 10 
o’clock on Wednesday, the next day, 
without the Commissioners ever having 
a chance to look into these complicated 
applications to determine if the grant 
to the applicant would be in the public 
interest. In fact, it was impossible for 
the FCC Commissioners to know any- 
thing about the merger applicatiens at 
the time the Commissioners were voting 
on them. May I say that these Senate 
hearings have clearly pointed out that 
Commissioner Hennock refused to be a 
party to such illegal “quicky” television 
grants and she is to be greatly com- 
mended for her fight to uphold the prin- 
ciples for which the FCC was created, 
those basic principles being to control 
monopoly within the radio and television 
broadcasting field and to protect the 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity in granting these public domain 
radio and television channels to broad- 
casters which the Commission has failed 
to do. 

One of the basic facts brought out in 
the testimony at the Senate hearings 
given by the television broadcasters who 
have been put out of business was that 
the network monopolies made it impos- 
sible for them to obtain the expensive, 
high-quality programs of the major tele- 
vision advertisers and sponsors. These 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters almost unanimously testified to 
the fact the networks are monopolies and 
there is a definite need for their control 
by the Government the same as the Gov- 
ernment now controls the radio and tele- 
vision stations. ~ 

Almost all of these station operators 
have testified they are in favor of a Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3456, introduced by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio. Senator Bricker’s 
resolution calls for legislation which 
would regulate the radio and television 
network chains by the FCC. 

As a result of the complaints registered 
with me by many broadcasters and as a 
result of my careful study of the net- 
work monopoly situation, I am also con- 
vinced that if we are to have a complete 
fully competitive radio and television 
service for our people these network 
chain monopolies must be regulated by 
the FCC in the same manner that the 
Commission now regulates the thousands 
of radio and television stations in this 
country. 

Also, I am of the opinion that any per- 
son who spends large sums of money to 
sponsor a radio or television program 
should have the full use of his program 
and that the FCC, no other person, 
radio or television station should be 


allowed to withhold the rebroadcasting 
of that sponsor’s program if the sponsor 
so desires to rebroadcast it to the Ameri- 


| i 


June 29 


It is with these thoughts in ming that 
I have introduced two resolutions—y R 
9700 and H. R. 9701—which were essor,, 
tially introduced on two previous occa. 
sions. It is the purpose of these bills t 
prevent, to the greatest extent possibje 
any monopoly within the radio or tele. 
vision industry from operating contrary 
to the public interest, convenience, o, 
necessity. 





Need and Soundness of Oil Depletion 
Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres. 
dent, in the comprehensive tax bill now 
being considered by the Senate, the Sen. 
ate Finance Committee, in my judgment, 
very wisely and justly recommends the 
continuation of the 2714 percent deple. 
tion allowance for oil production. 

In the June 24 issue of the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Globe-Times there appeared a 
very good and sensible editorial on this 
subject, which I commend to the reading 
of every Meniber of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Reconp, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Om Inpustry AD , 


In spite of the annual clamor against the 
allowance of 27'!4-percent-tax credit to oil 
operators, generally known as the depletion 
allowance, the Senate Finance Committee 
has again voted approval of the concession, 

That committee, which is making a stren- 
uous effort to produce a general tax bill 
which is fair to everyone, didn’t o. k. the de- 
pletion allowance because it wishes to throw 
special favors to the oil industry. Some of 
the Congressmen, and others, who oppose 
the allowance would have you think so, how- 
ever. 

The concession was made because the oll 
industry is one of the relatively few in this 
country that is forced to take risks to con- 
tinue in business, and to keep the country 
secure. Searching for oil is one of the big- 
gest gambles anyone can take—for business 
or for pleasure. 

The great majority of wildcat wells turn 
out dry and useless, although they cost much 
more than a well drilled in proven territory. 
Many wells have been drilled which cost more 
than $1 million only to wind up as just an- 
other hole in the ground, 

Men take such risks because of the profit 
incentive, just as they engage in more con- 
servative businesses. But they could not 
afford to operate if the production of the 
one well out of 8 or 10 drilled was taxed at 
the same rate as profits in less speculative 
enterprises. 

Congress after Congress has heard com- 
plaints that they were playing up to the oil 
concerns in accepting the depletion allow- 
ance. But the same groups have made thelr 
decisions after plowing through the expens? 
records which prove that 27% percent is fair 
and just—to the operators and to the pul- 
lic. 
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1954 
Wetback Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills, each of which 
I believe to be essential legislation for 
enactment during the current Congress 
if the Government is successful to repel 
what is virtually an invasion of the coun- 
try by Mexican wetbacks. 

As you know, in the past several years 
thousands of Mexican nationals have en- 
tered the United Stats for farm employ- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
revised, extended, and improved in 1964, 
between this country and Mexico. How- 
ever, many thousands of illegal migrants 
have swarmed into the United States 
without complying with any of the con- 
trolled conditions established and super- 
vised under the migrant-labor agree- 
ment. These aliens are commonly de- 
nominated wetbacks since almost all 
make their entry by crossing the Rio 
Grande. The term has stuck despite the 
actual fact that most of them effect their 
crossings without wetting their backs at 


all. 

The wetback constitutes the most seri- 
ous enforcement problem which faces 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney General has recently 
pointed out that 85 percent of the depor- 
tations effected in the last fiscal year 
were accomplished at the Mexican bor- 
der, and over 98 percent of the 885,391 
voluntary departures during the same 
period occurred at that border. 

Particularly significant with respect to 
the wetback problem are three alarming 
considerations. First, the volume of the 
wetback traffic has been increasing in 
almost incredible proportions, In fiscal 
1940 there were approximately 7,500 ap- 
prehensions in the Mexican border dis- 
tricts. In 1954 the figure will reach 
about 1 million. Second, no longer are 
the wetbacks content in our agricultural 
areas. They are migrating in vast num- 
bers to our cities and other urban com- 
munities, seeking and obtaining employ- 
ment in trade and in industry, and cre- 
ating serious social and economic prob- 
lems in the areas in which they settle. 
Third, the illegal entry of these hundreds 
of thousands of persons serves as a po- 
tentially effective channel for the entry 
and departure of subversives and per- 
sons of similar bent. 

It seems to me that the attack on this 
Problem must be two-pronged. Un- 
pleasant consequences must attend the 
illegal migrant so as to discourage him 
from entering the United States illegally. 
Likewise, unpleasant consequences must 
attend those who knowingly assist and 
encourage these persons by providing 
employment opportunities or transpor- 
tation. The bills I have introduced to- 
day are aimed at developing an effective 
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means of meeting the second phase of 
the problem. 

H. R. 9731, entitled the “Illegal Em- 
ployment of Aliens Act of 1954,” would 
prohibit persons or organizations from 
offering employment, employing, or pay- 
ing wages to any alien known by them, 
or concerning whom they have reason- 
able grounds to believe, to have illegally 
entered the United States within 3 years 
prior thereto. No criminal penalties are 
prescribed because it is intended and ex- 
pected that the prohibitions will be en- 
forced by way of injunction proceedings, 
followed, if and when necessary, 
criminal contempt proceedings. 

H. R. 9732, the proposed Illegal Trans- 
portation of Aliens Act of 1954, supple- 
ments the first mentioned bill and other 
pertinent immigration laws by providing 
for the forfeiture of any means of trans- 
portation used in transporting aliens in 
violation of section 1324 (a) (1) or (2) 
of title 8 of the United States Code. 





The House and Parity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an editorial from the Water- 
town Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y., of 
June 26, on the farm bill. The Water- 
town Times is the biggest newspaper in 
the heart of the dairy country in north- 
ern New York. The editor has studied 
the dairy situation for years and fol- 
lowed the situation closely. I hope the 
Members will read this editorial: 

Tue House anv Parrrr 

Following the 8 to 7 Senate committee vote 
on rigid parity, the House Agriculture Com~ 
mittee has voted 26 to 2 in favor of con- 
tinuing rigid supports. The Department of 
Agriculture wants flexible price supports, 
and this House committee vote was a clear 
indication that there will be a fight of major 

ions when the voting occurs on the 
farm legislation in both the House and the 
Senate. 

The basic commodities are supported at 
90 percent of parity right now, and this law 
will run until December $1. The adminis- 
tration policy is to permit this law to expire 
and then have a flexible parity program. 
This, however, is a congressional election 
year and Congressmen on the Agriculture 
Committee indicated clearly that they are 
not going to participate in dropping the 
parity support payments at this time. 

There are 6 basic crops, but only 5 of them 
are causing ahy concern. Wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, and rice are the five. In each 
one of these crops there is a surplus, and the 
farmer, if he cannot sell the crop at an 


There is no worry, however, about tobacco 
because there is no surplus, ; 

The House bill considers dairy products, 
even though it is not one of the basics. In 
that instance, the support price for the next 
year is recommended at 60 percent imstead 
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of the present 75 percent. The dairy prob- 
lem and parity differ somewhat from the 
other crops because the dairyman must feed 
grains supported at 90 percent of parity while 
he gets for a small portion of his milk a 
price that is supported now at 75 percent of 
parity. In other words, the dairyman must 
pay high prices for feeds because of the 
Federal supports, but he does not get a simi- 
lar support when he selis his dairy products. 
The real unfairness to the farmer was 
that his parity was cut on the first of April on 
the theory that the parity for all would be 
cut next January 1. Now it appears that the 
parity for all will not be cut next January 1, 
and the dairy farmer is thus a whipping boy 
in the differences between the Agriculture 
Department policy of flexible supports and 
the congressional policy of rigid supports. 





Benson in Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Benson in 
Iowa” from the June 19 issue of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
The official figures from Secreta:y Ben- 
son’s Department of Agriculture are 
here contrasted with the statements 
from the Secretary. 

Benson tn Iowa 


Have Iowa farmers quit raising hogs in 
order to sell corn to the Government? 

You'd get that idea from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson's Iowa speeches 
around June 1. 

Benson told Iowa people that the present 
farm program had encouraged farmers “to 
produce corn and wheat for storage * * * 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other live- 
stock products.” 

Let’s look at Iowa hog production. What 
do the figures show? 

fowa farmers produced over 19 million hogs 
for market in 1953. Only four times in his- 
tory has that total been exceeded. 

The years when last year’s hog production 
were exceeded in Iowa were 1943, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. The total in 1950 was only 
slightly over the 1953 total. ; 

The 19 million hogs produced in Iowa last 
year was 7 percent above the 10-year average. 

And for this year—i954—the Iowa hog 
production total promises to bounce right up 
near former records highs despite corn price 
supports. 

The Secretary should know that drought 
had a great deal to do with reduction in hog 
totals nationally. For example, 1953 spring 
pig crop in the South Central States was 32 
percent below 1962. 

Pigures on hdg production used here are 
from Benson's Department of Agriculture. 

And there are more figures there to prove 
that meat production has gone up, not down, 
in this period when so-called high price sup- 
porte were in effect. 

Meat production in 1953 exceeded that of 
any peacetime year. Consumption of red 
meat per person at 154 pounds was highest 
since 1908, 

Price supports at present levels have not 
made Iowa farmers quit raising hogs as Ben- 
son implies, Neither have they cut national 
production of meat and livestock products. 
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The World Remembers June 17: Address 
by George Meany, President, The 
American Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address by George Meany, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, given over CBS recently, which 
appeared in the American Federation- 
ist in the June 1954 issue. The Amer- 
ican Federationist is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of 
Labor. The article, The World Re- 
members June 17, follows: 


Tue Woritpd REMEMBERS JUNE 17 


As long as people are ready to die for a 
great cause, that cause can never die. One 
year ago the workers of Eastern Germany 
showed that the cause of human liberty is 
far from dead behind the Iron Curtain. 
With bare hands, naked fists, and iron spirit 
they battered the towering walls of fear 
built around them by their Russian op- 

essors. 

June 17 will forever remain an inspiring 
landmark in the annals of man’s uphill 
battle for human dignity, decency, and 
liberty. The historic events of June 17 and 
the fortnight following did more to wipe out 
the shame of nazism and restore the honor 
and good name of the German people than 
anything else that has happened in Germany 
in the last decade. 

That day did more for the unification of 
the German people in freedom than all the 
peace conferences held in the last 10 years. 

That day has meant more for the libera- 
tion of the various peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain than all the diplomatic pacts and 
promises made since Communist imperial- 
ism replaced the Nazi-Nipponese Axis as the 
gravest peril to world peace and freedom. 

That day gave mankind a chance to get 
the real meaning of the phony New Look 
of post-Stalin Russia. Its soul-stirring 
events sharpened the struggle inside the 
Kremlin ruling clique and played a decisive 
role in the doom of Beria. 

On this memorable day the workers of 
Eastern Germany became the dedicated 
banner-bearers in their nation’s fight for 
freedom and justice. That is the role to 

“which we of the American Federation of 
Labor and liberty-loving labor of every coun- 
try, creed, and color have dedicated ourselves. 

In the test of sheer physical strength, 
Communist brute force won the day. In any 
clash between the armed and the unarmed, 
the physical outcome of the struggle is a 
foregone conclusion. The heroic German 
workers knew this better than anyone else. 
Yet they challenged the massive array of 
Russian troops and tanks and in so doing 
risked everything they had. But they dem- 
onstrated to the entire world their undying 
hatred of Communist exploitation, speed-up 
and dictatorship. 

By showing that they were no longer 
afraid, the East German workers took the 
edge off the most dreaded of all Communist 
weapons—fear of the Red terror. Once 
people begin to lose fear of a dictatorship, 
then the despots face rea] resistance and a 
growing threat to their system. This is just 
as true in slave labor camps as in occupied 
countries. It holds true for Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, and Russians as well as for 
Germans. 
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The East German revolt had its repercus- 
sions even in bleakest Russia itself. The 
news of its occurrence had an electrifying 
effect on the huge Vorkuta coal mining con- 
centration camps, located in the 68th parallel 
region west of the Urals, infamous for its 
cruel climate and notorious as an example 
of man’s inhumanity to man. Inspired by 
this news, more than 100,000 slave laborers, 
sentenced to dig coal for Leningrad and the 
Russian war machine, lost their fear. They 
too revolted. They went on strike. They 
forced their Communist oppressors and ex- 
ploiters to ease somewhat the unbearable 
conditions. For the first time since the 
Communists robbed the Soviet peoples of all 
their democratic rights and liberties, scores 
of thousands of workers came into their own, 
though only for a brief spell. 

The totalitarian tyrants know only one an- 
swer to the rising spirit of freedom. More 
firing squads. More crowded jails. And still 
more deportations. More terror in the fac- 
tories. This is the vigor and vision in which 
the Communists always excel. This wanton 
savagery will only strengthen the victims’ 
determination to re-form their lines and pre- 
pare for another day—for the day when they 
will be stronger and when they will get far 
more help from the ranks of freedom beyond 
the Iron Curtain. 

No new minister of justice, like the de- 
praved dispenser of Communist vengeance, 
Hilde Benjamin; no new chief of the secret 
police, like the notorious gunman, Ernst 
Wollweber, can ever efface from the memo- 
ries of liberty-loving mankind the immortal 
services rendered to the cause of human de- 
cency and freedom by the courageous work- 
ers of East Germany. 

The revolt of the East German workers 
has exposed fully the ugly faces of commu- 
nism and filled the civilized world with dis- 
gust and horror over what goes on behind 
the Iron Curtain in Europe and Asia. 

The biggest lie in all history ts the fan- 
tastic claim that Communist Russia is a 
country dedicated to the welfare of the So- 
viet worker and a friend of world labor. 
Communist Russia is now the world’s most 
inhuman: regime. Thus, under orders from 
its masters in Moscow, the so-called Social- 
ist Unity Party of East Germany has voted 
to increase the work norms in East Berlin 
and throughout the Soviet Zone by 7 to 15 
percent. Right now there are over 19,000 
German workers laboring as slaves on agri- 
cultural projects, in Siberia, Kazakhstan, 
and in the Ural and Volga regions. Already 
490 of these enslaved German workers, many 
of whom were sentenced to such forced labor 
as punishment for their militant strike ac- 
tivity last June, have died because of over- 
work and undernourishment. 

Through such silave-labor projects the 
Kremlin plans to win its own “battle for 
bread” and prevent the shortage of bread 
in Russia from taking on famine propor- 
tions. This is the way Moscow is trying to 
break the strike of the Soviet peasants who 
are sick and tired of their backbreaking 
labor netting them only acute shortages of 
the necessities of life. 

Momentarily, Soviet brute force has tri- 
umphed. But the spirit of revolt in the 
ranks of East German labor has not been 
stamped out by the heavy boots of the Rus- 
sian Red army. Only a few days ago, in the 
uranium area of Oberschlema, Auerback, 
and Schneeberg, the rebellious discontent 
among the miners frightened their overseers 
so badly that the Soviet Zone Ministry of 
Interior had to rush heavy reinforcements of 
so-called people’s police units into this 
mining district. 

Moreover, this Soviet “triumph” had ex- 
posed the so-called East German Democratic 
Republic as a miserable fraud—a wretched 
regime imposed on the people by a foreign 
power. The real and exclusive authority 
In eastern Germany continues to be Rus- 
sian not German; it is the sworn enemy of 
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the German people, the mortal foe of th 
workers and farmers. Moscow will f00) ;,, 
one with its recent grant of so-calleq =e, 
eignty to East Germany. This “sovereicy,,» 
is a sham and a fraud aimed at helping th 
totally discredited quisling regime to regain 
some of its lost authority. = 

Through this clumsy maneuver, Moscow i 
seeking to cover up its guilt for defeating 
every effort of the western democracies ;, 
the Berlin Conference to obtain the national 
unification and full sovereignty of the Sn 
man people in freedom. 

Yes, June 17 has provided additional crysp. 
ing confirmation that within the Soviet ori 
national freedom and sovereignty are utter] 
impossible. q 

The people’s democracy of the Soviet zone 
is government by fear, force, and fraud. The 
Communist dictatorship cannot Jump over 
its own dark shadow. It continues to deny 
the people their rights and liberties ang tg 
depress mercilessly their standards of life 
No day goes by without at least 300 Rag 
Germans fleeing their homes to escape the 
inhuman oppression and terror rampant in 
this Red “paradise.” 

To the embattled workers of Germany, to 
all the people of Europe and Asia under the 
yoke of Communist totalitarianism, we say: 
June 17 has not been in vain. Being over. 
whelmed in one battle does not mean the 
loss of the war for human freedom and fy} 
national independence. 

On this day of inspiration and remem. 
brance, all of us outside the Iron Curtain— 
regardless of race, color, or creed—should 
vow to translate our deep sympathy with 
these fighters for freedom into living solidar. 
ity, into ever greater support of their cause 
which is also our cause. 

We of the A. F. of L. have already provided 
solid aid for these men and women of in- 
domitable spirit. 

In prompt response to the appeal of Amer. 
ican labor, our Government last year gener. 
ously aided the victims of the strike-break- 
ing Russian army of occupation. We are 
counting on even greater support by our 
country in future similar tests of strength 
anywhere behind the Iron Curtain. 

And today the International Confedera 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), with 
which the A. F. of-L. is affiliated, is rallying 
its more than 50 million members to pro- 
vide a sustaining fund for the East Ger- 
mans and all other fighters for freedom be- 
hind the Iron Cuftain. 

Since this Communist pogrom against 
labor was perpetrated, Russia has applied 
for membership in the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). We challenge the 
Kremlin to support the ICFTU proposal now 
before the U. N. to have the ILO investigate 
the policies and grievances which led to the 
East German revolt and its brutal suppres- 
sion. Yes, I now challenge the Russian Gov- 
ernment to let this body find out why 
many workers and farmers were shot or im- 
prisoned and deported to slave-labor camps. 
The world is entitled to know what Commu- 
nist “people’s justice” really is. 

Since the Kremlin warlords and their apol- 
ogists and apostles are boasting about their 
readiness to coexist with the free world, let 
them permit the ILO to make a first-hand 
survey and shed some light on the Soviet 
Zone “law for the protection of internal 
German trade” and the “law for the protec- 
tion of people’s property.” These so-called 
labor laws have served as the legal cover for 
unceasing terror against workers not able to 
fulfill the speed-up norms and for the arrest 
of farmers convicted for their inabiilty to 
deliver the compulsory quotas. Let the 10 
get all the facts. 

We strongly urge our Government to have 
its representatives in the ILO and our coun- 
try’s delegation to the U. N. rally the great 
est support for favorable United Nations 
tion on the ICPTU proposal. 
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Today we do even more than honor the 


memory of martyred men and women. To- 
day we pay our warmest tribute particularly 
to the youth Who have disdained Nazi and 
Communist indoctrination and have dedi- 
cated themselves to the promotion of hu- 
man dignity and the honor and freedom of 
ir ation. 

ae we heartily salute the Austrian la- 
hor movement and the freedom-loving Aus- 
trian people for their courageous spirit of 
independence in the face of Moscow’s mean 
and stubborn refusal to grant to them even 
an unjust peace treaty. No amount of Com- 
shameful Soviet course is motivated primarily 
py the Russian warlord’s determination to 
continue occupation of strategic positions 
from which they could more easily launch 
aggression against disarmed peoples yearn- 
ing for national liberty, human freedom, and 
eace. 

Pvinally, let me pay the respects of the 
A. F. of L. to the German workers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain and to their great 
free and democratic labor federation. We 
pledge ourselves to redoubled efforts for pro- 
moting the unification of Germany in peace 
and freedom, the restoration of its full na- 
tional sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
the return of the German people to their 
rightful place in the community of free and 
democratic nations devoted to the protection 
of peace and the advancement of human lib- 
erty and social justice, 


- 





Do We Want Rubberstamps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the June 24, 
1954, issue of the Hampton. (Iowa) 
Chronicle, one of the outstanding news- 
papers published in the congressional 
district which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. 

The editor of this newspaper and au- 
thor of this editorial, Mr. Tom Purcell, is 
one of the oldest and most active Repub- 
licans in the State of Iowa. Following is 
his editorial which, understandably, I 
heartily endorse for personal reasons as 
well as in the hope that it will remind 
others that to maintain a free, repre- 
sentative government, the first obliga- 
tion is to serve the will of the people: 


Do We Want RUBBERSTAMPS? 


We notice the Life magazine is out with 
an article in which it criticizes Congressman 
H. R. Gross, of Waterloo, for not supporting 
more of the so-called Eisenhower programs. 
It may be that because President Eisen- 
hower appointed the wife of the publisher 
of Life magagine to the big ambassador job 
over in Italy it is his way of coming around 
to show a little far fetched appreciation, 
which would seem to be a joke to the public. 

In fact some of these programs which 
Gross voted against are not Eisenhower pro- 
grams, they are department-head programs 
Promoted mostly outside of the White House 
and by some Newdealers still on the job in 
Washington, and they are mostly put out un- 
der the guise of an Eisenhower program. 

How about the Benson farm program, it 
surely cannot be said that Eisenhower pro- 
moted that one. It surely cannot be said 
that he proposed the raise im postal rates 
Which would cost the people of Hampton 


verbiage can hide the fact that this. 
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at least $15,000 more annually, and the citi- 
zens of a town like Waterloo over $100,000 
annually. Not if President Eisenhower 
knew the fact that the postal department is 
not running behind if the various Federal 
departments paid their own postage bills. 

Why doesn’t the Post Office Department 
really give the public the facts, instead of 
putting up the preposterous stall that the 
Postal Department is running behind, and 
then wanting a very small minority of the 
public, the common man if you please, to 
pay the whole bill? 

We could go on and on and give instances 
of where Congressman Gross and other mid- 
west Members of Congress voted against 
proposed bills which were not a vote against 
Eisenhowér personally, but against the very 
things which the public by a large majority 
opposes and objects to. The Republicans 
claimed there was too much rubberstamp 
business under Roosevelt and Truman. Do 
we have to keep it up, if that is what you 
call it? 

And why is so much pressure put on Con- 
gressmen at this time who do not subscribe 
to this rubberstamp business? The Iowa 
Congressmen and the Midwest so-callled 
farm bloc voted for the McNary-Haugen farm 
bill which Coolidge vetoed, and did you 
then hear any complaint from the people 
of Iowa? Of course there might have been 
some complaint from the eastern industrial- 
ists like the Life magazine millionaire pub- 
lisher and the Wall Street crowd, but none 
from farmers. 





Using the Atom for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the June 29, 
1954, issue of the Washington Post. The 
article, United States Lags in Use of 
Atom for Peace, follows: 

UNITED STaTEeS Lacs IN UsE oF ATOM FoR PEACE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Within 2 years, and probably within a 
year, Communist China will have an atomic 
pile capable of producing fissionable ma- 
terial. That is the prediction of officials who 
have access to top intelligence reports. 

This does not mean that China will at the 
same time have the power to make atomic 
bombs. ‘Triggering U-235 in a bomb is a 
complex process calling for a high degree 
of technical skill. But since the West has 
consistently underestimated the capacity of 
Soviet Russia in the atomic field, there can 
be no complacency so far as these’ reports 
are concerned. 

Communist China has given the project the 
highest priority, pooling all resources of sci- 
ence and technology in a country with only 
a limited development in these fields. It 


England to take refuge behind the Iron 
Curtain. Pontecorvo, who disappeared in 
October of 1950 after saying he was going 
on a vacation with his family, is an out- 
standing physicist. 

This information is like a lightning flash 
in a dark sky, indicating how swiftly 
world ts moving into the atomic age 
above all in peacetime use of the 
The swiftness with which the transforma- 


ke 
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tion is going forward has made many Amert- 
cans fear that this country will lose the lead 
maintained thus far in atomic development. 

Those with classified knowledge unavail- 
able to the public believe that the race is 
on and that unless America takes certain 
steps quickly we shall lose the opportunity 
to show the world, and particularly the un- 
derdeveloped areas, how the atom harnessed 
for peace can transform the globe. What 
has been said so often is now being re- 
peated with far greater urgency—it is “either 
or.” Either this new force, which is almost 
unlimited in its potentialities, is harnessed 
for peace, or it is unleashed for a war that 
will destroy virtually all that man has built 
thus far. 

This urgency is deeply felt and often ex- 
pressed by Robert Le Baron, chairman of 
the Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. William C. 
Foster, president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association and former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, has been speaking with 
something like a crusader’s zeal for a plan 
under which the United States would lease 
fissionable material in a form capable of 
being utilized in small reactors to supply 
light and power where no other resources 
are available. These small package reactors 
are already being developed for the Army 
for use near the front. Each one can pro- 
vide light and energy for industry for a 
community of 15,000. 

The United States has a large stockpile 
of fissionable material, far more than could 
conceivably be needed for military purposes 
even if the hydrogen bomb had not been 
developed as a more potent strategic weapon. 
Use of a small portion of this stockpile to 
develop power ir Asia and the Middle East 
could not even remotely jeopardize America’s 
security in the view of those who have dealt 
most intimately with the Nation's atomic 
resources. 

In fact, if the peacetime uses of this great 
storehouse of energy are not more actively 
promoted, other nations are likely to seize 
the initiative and provide the kind of lead- 
ership which this country is so preeminently 
qualified by reason of resources and technical 
skill to take. Either Great Britain or Soviet 
a soon will be in a position to do just 

In this country an atomic power station 
is being built at Pittsburgh by the Duquesne 
Light Co. in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The target date for 
production of power is 1958. The company 
has put up 85 million and a site, with the 
Commission estimating that Duquesne’s to- 
tal contribution in one form and another 
will mean a saving of $30 million to the 
Government. 

Foster, who succeeded Paul Hoffman as the 
Administrator of the Marshall plan, sees such 
@ project as a new phase of the economic 
cooperation which turned back the rising 
tide of communism in Europe. It would 
avoid the disadvantages of a giveaway, being 
based on a low-cost, pay-as-you-go principle. 

Never before in recorded history has such 
a choice been put before mankind. It is a 
choice between limitless destruction and 
limitless plenty. 





It’s Up To You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following editorial from the San Diego 


Bulletin of June 11, 1954: 
Ir’s Ur To You 

One of the most-talked-of subjects cur- 
rently making the rounds in military circles 
is the titled “Womble Report,” which was 
submitted in the form of a memorandum 
to the Department of Defense on October 30, 

953. 

, The Womble Report, so named after the 
senior member of the committee, Rear Adm. 
J. P. Womble, Jr., United States Navy, delved 
into the problem of why a military career 
has become increasingly unattractive to 
young Americans. 

In compiling the report, the Womble com- 
mittee examined hundreds of letters from 
active and retired military personne] along 
with those from the general public and con- 
cluded something had to be done immedi- 
ately if the military service expects to attract 
and hold capable personnel. 

The current trend indicates that unless 
some drastic measures are taken, and taken 
soon, the Armed Forces will soon lose promi- 
nence as a first-rate military organization 
because of the lack of skilled technicians. 
First-rate equipment must be operated by 
first-rate personnel in order to put the 
United States in the position of a stabilizing 
influence to halt world aggression. 

Senior military men are well aware of the 
problem and are rightly concerned about the 
American public’s seemingly complete dis- 
regard to such an important issue. Under 
the pressure of various business groups, 
Congress has steadily decreased the benefits 
to which a military. man is entitled. 

Because world commitments have bur- 
dened military personnel with undue hard- 
ships, particularly lengthy family separa- 
tions, the Womble committee urged that all 
duty stations be reviewed and the less es- 
sential ones be eliminated. It further 
recommended that the services restudy de- 
ployments and develop plans to improve 
permanency; allow families to travel to- 
gether when possible; and insure adequate 
housing. 

The pay problem has long been a thorn in 
the side of the military and they have con- 


sistently been the last on the Federal pay- 


rolls to receive any increases. The base pay 
has not kept pace with the cost of living and 
is currently about 8 percent below par. This, 
along with the continual threats to incen- 
tive-hazardous duty, and sea and foreign 
duty pay, have caused many a military man 
to feel that his contract with the Govern- 
ment is being violated. 

Traditional compensatory benefits have 
been, and still are being reduced. Acting 
under pressure of the American Medical 
Association, the number of doctors who 
might care for servicemen’s wives and chil- 
dren has been reduced at hospitals. In most 
cases, the money a serviceman could formerly 
save by buying in his own exchange is prac- 
tically nil. 

During the last 10 years there appears to 
have been a concentrated by ele- 
ments of business, legislative, and public 
media groups that has set out to destroy the 
professional corps of the’ military services 
by making a career so unattractive that no 
first class young American would willingly 
undertake it for a lifetime service. 

The Navy, for example, had a reenlistment 
rate prior to World War II which ran in the 
middle 60 percent. Today it is running less 
than 12 percent. According to Navy officials, 
the fiscal year 1955 will see a turnover of 
nearly one-third of all the personnel in the 
Navy. It will be interesting to note how 
many will try for one more cruise. Of the 
216,000 enlistments scheduled to expire it is 
estimated 64,000 will reenlist. The rest of the 
vacancies will be filled by new enlistments. 
A big training load—but the Navy is look- 
ing forward to a rise in standards and 
discipline. 
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Those who don't reenlist can look forward 
to receiving $2,500 to $4,000 worth of pay 
and educational benefits if they so desire. 
Those who ship over for 4 years receive $240. 

What can the men who choose to make the 
service a career do about this rank injustice? 

Many military men recall the recent issue 
of closing the commissary stores. They also 
recall the cry that went out from the services 
and the attainment of public recognition. 
The public was informed and in turn brought 
pressure to bear on our Nation’s governing 
powers. 

The job then of every military man, in 
addition to his military duties, is to keep 
the public informed of the activities of his 
service as an instrument of national secu- 
rity. He can start with his immediate 
family. He can tell of his service’s problems 
to his cviilian friends. He can make use of 
his voting privileges. 

What story can he tell? 

Possibly the best is one taken from a 
recent speech by Rear Adm. George C. Dyer, 
Commandant of the 11th Naval District. In 
speaking to the women’s division of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce he said 
in part: 

“The kind of a Navy or Army that you will 
have in a future war will depend on the 
quality of the personnel who man the serv- 
ices on a long-term basis. 

“Second-rate quality can and will bring 
us out in the second position in any war with 
a first-rate power. 

“The second position in war is the loser.” 





Texas Flood Focuses Attention on Water 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, people in the far western part of 
Texas and across the Rio Grande in 
Mexico are today suffering the effects of 
the worst flood in the history of the river. 

Rainfall of as much as 22 inches with- 
in 24 hours has been reported. 

Once again we have brought sharply 
home. to us the disastrous effects of the 
recurrent cycle of too much water and 
not enough water from which Texas, and 
many other States as well, long have suf- 
fered. 

The record crests of water in the Rio 
Grande point up sharply the need— 
which I have often mentioned in this 
Chamber—of cooperative action by the 
Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, local governmental units, and 
affected landowners in striving for a 
long-range solution of this problem. 

It is a problem that, for the sake of 
our future, we must solve. 

In order that the nature of one aspect 
of the problem may once again be stated, 
I ask unanimous consent that a story 
from this morning’s New York Times 
on the Texas flood be printed in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rio Granve Swepr By Irs Biccest Poop 

Det Rio, Tex., June 28.—The Rio Grande’s 
greatest flood boiled down the river tonight 
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in the wake of rains that ranged up to 
unofficial 22 inches in the Southwest 's ean 
country. ch 

Twelve thousand persons were reported 
homeless at the Mexican border city of Gj 
dad Acuna, Mexico, across the river 4." 
here. At least 12 drowned at Ozona, Tex.s 
ranch town 120 miles to the north. . 
bodies were recovered and 2 perso 
missing. 

Although record crests rose in the 
Rio Grande, the border river itself w 
expected to take any lives. 

But along the Pecos and Devil's Rivers 
which empty into the Rio Grande and th. 
usually dry draws in the sheep and radch 
country north of here, it was different. 

Sirens screemed, church and schoolbells 
rang, and much of Ozona’s population turneg 
out to sight-see as the water in Johnson, 
Draw, ~vhich cuts through the middle of the 
town of 2,885 persons, rose higher. 

The State Civil Defense office in Austin 
reported 52 vials of typhoid serum were pe. 
ing flown to Ozona. Portable water purific. 
tion units also were being sent in. 

Texas Ranger Max Westerman said at De 
Rio that the 12,000 homeless at Ciudaq 
Acuna had been evacuated into the hilis 
The State Red Cross sought to determine i 
the Mexican Red Cross needed help in feeq. 
ing and sheltering them. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX TAKEN FROM TRaly 

United States Air Force helicopters com. 
pleted today evacuating 266 passengers from 
the Southern Pacific streamliner Sunset Lim. 
ited at Langtry, Tex. They also evacuated, 
number of motorists stranded in the little 
west Texas town, where Judge Roy Bean once 
held court in his saloon as the only law west 
of the Pecos. 

The helicopters are now available to carry 
food across the border river if it is needed 
and clearance can be obtained from the 
Mexican Red Cross. 

Ominous clouds continued to hover over 
the hilly, gully-marked wild country just 
below the foothills of the Big Bend Moun- 
tains. 

The heaviest rain, an unofficial 22 inches, 
was reported by F. M. Wood, Jr., who ranches 
between Langry and Dryden, Tex. He said 
it fell in the 24 hours ending at 7:30 p. m. 

Other unofficial reports—there are few 
United States Weather Bureau stations in 
this lonely ranch country—ineluded 8.50 at 
Loma Alto, between Del Rio and Sonora, 
Tex. Langry had 11 and Sheffield to the 
north had 13 inches. 

The weather bureau forecast record crests 
at Eagle Pass, Laredo and every other point 
downstream from here. 

The river already had broken its old rec- 
ord here by 7 feet. The crest already had 
reached 42 feet here, and 1 million cubic 
feet of water a second boiled past town. 
That much water flowing that fast in the 
Rio Grande, normally a sleepy stream that 
can easily be waded, was unheard of until 
today. 

The weather bureau at Brownsville said 
there was nothing on the records to compare 
with this flood—and the only comparison 
forecasters could make would be with 
legends about a great flood in 1835. 
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Taxes on Union Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon), 
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I include the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

whereas the International Typographical 
Union has practiced benevolence and fra- 
ternalism for over 100 years; and 

whereas the International Typographical 
Union has paid over $100 million in pensions 
to its sick and superannuated members; and 

whereas the International Typographical 
vnion pioneered in creating pensions for 
members unable to work because of age or 
disability; and 

Whereas over 9,000 retired printers and 
mailers depend upon ITU pension payments 
for the necessities and little comforts of life; 
ns in 1934, and for 20 years there- 
after, the Department of Internal Revenue 
considered ITU pensions charitable and 
therefore not taxable; and 

whereas this year the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue has Officially ruled pensioners 
must include ITU pension payments received 
as taxable income when computing their in- 
come taxes for 1954; and 

whereas neither the national budget nor 
the scales of Justice can be balanced by tax- 
ing this necessary income of our pensioners, 
who hope to spend the closing years of their 
lives in peace, free from the obligation wh‘ch 
they had borne for many years: Therefore 


be it 

Resolved, That Philadelphia Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 2, at its regular union meet- 
ing, go on record as protesting the discrim- 
inatory, uncharitable, and unfair ruling made 
by the Internal Revenue Department which 
places taxes On union pensions; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the officers of Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, No. 2, cause copies of 
this resolution to be printed and sent to the 
President of the United States, to Members 
of both Houses of Congress, to the executive 
counsel of the International Typographical 
Union, to the Typographical Journal, to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, to the 
Eastern Pennsylvania-Delaware Typographi- 
cal Conference, and to the Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia. 

Adopted unanimously by Philadelphia 
Union, No, 2, on May 23, 1954. 

SINcLam L. Mur, 
President. 





Everyone Now Ratifies New Deal 
Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article entitled 
“Social Security System,” which ap- 
peared in the June 28, 1954, issue of the 
Trainmen News, the official weekly pub- 
lication of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen: 

SociaL Securrry System 

Eighteen years ago when the New Deal 
drove social security through Congress, there 
Were cries from outraged conservatives in 
both parties that the country was trembling 
on the brink of socialism. 

Now, the House of Representatives, by the 
Overwhelming vote of 355 to 8, has passed 
4 bill strengthening the social-security sys- 
tem and efforts will be made in the Senate 
to strengthen it even more, 
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What is the meaning of this astonishing 
about-face on the part of both the Repub- 
lican Party and a considerable number of 
conservative Democrats? 

Two things can account for the change in 
climate: 

The great body of American workers, for 
whom in times past old age meant living 
with relatives or going to the poorhouse, 
have discovered that this doesn’t have to 
happen. No matter how inadequate today’s 
benefits may be, social security has opened 
the way to an even better system. 

American businessmen for the most part 
have discovered that social security not only 
is good for their individual business but for 
the economy of the country as a whole. 
Only the most reactionary of businessmen 
would undermine or destroy it as they have 
tried to do this year. 

The result is that only a handful of men 
in the House dared or even wanted to vote 
against a better social-security system. 

The bill which is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee accomplishes a number 
of things for which organized labor has long 
been fighting. 

It covers between 9 and 10 million Amer- 
icans who previously had been excluded. 
These include farmers, some farm workers, 
and nearly all professional workers except 
doctors and State and Government workers 
not covered by pension systems. 

It increases benefits moderatély; the maxi- 
mum individual benefit increasing from 
$98.50 to $108.50 while the maximum family 
benefit increases from $168.75 to $200. 

It raises base annual pay on which taxes 
and benefits are figured from the first $3,600 
to $4,200, thus taking into account today’s 
higher wage scales and the need for higher 
benefits. 

It enables pensioners to earn $1,000 a year 
without loss of benefits as compared with the 
present $75 a month. 

While top labor leaders look upon the 
House bill as a step in the right direc- 
tion, they believe that further improvements 
should and must be made. 

One area in which the House bill is weak 
is that it does not provide for disability 
insurance as do other pension systems, in- 
cluding the railroad retirement system. 
Thus, if a worker becomes ill, he is depend- 
ent on whatever private benefits his employer 
may see fit to grant him. Actually, there 
are many millions of workers who face eco- 
nomic disaster if illness strikes them. 

Both Senators Hersert H. LEHmMan, Demo- 
crat, of New York, and Husgert H. HumpHrey, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, are planning to 
fight for disability insurance when the bill 
comes to the Senate floor. 

Other improvements to be sought are in- 
cluding doctors under social security and 
increasing the base level on which the system 
operates from $4,200 to $6,000. 





Who Are Our Allies, if Any? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I am not alone when I confess to a 
feeling of frustration as I undertake to 
square British protestations of friend- 
ship with those acts which to play 
into the hands of the Communists and 
further their ends. 

In yesterday’s news we find Churchill 
saying, in effect, that Britain will be on 
the side of freedom when final decisions 
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must be taken. May I suggest that they 
implied the same thing when they were 
on the way to Munich, and they seem 
never to learn that the road of appease- 
ment is a tortuous detour around both 
freedom and peace. 

The evidence is quite clear that from 
the start President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles wanted no part in the Ber- 
lin meeting which led to the Geneva 
fiasco, and it was only out of deference 
to Churchill’s insistence that we were 
drawn into those discussions which did 
so much to elevate the Chinese Reds to 
their present arrogant position. The 
simple fact remains that Britain ran out 
on us at Geneva; and they, together with 
the vacillating French, must be charged 
with scuttling a conference that should 
have concluded on a note of firmness 
toward aggressors instead of exalting 
them to a position of equality with peace- 
loving nations. 

The theme of most of Churchill’s argu- 
ments seems to center in his rejection of 
the notion advanced by most Americans 
that the Russians cannot be trusted and 
will not cooperate with peaceful efforts. 
Where, I ask you, in all of their long 
record of infamy and doubledealing can 
you find one instance where they have 
kept their word or honored a solemn 
treaty? 

The present backing and filling on the 
part of those whom we have trusted and 
upon whom we have bestowed our gifts 
leads in only one direction, and that is 
toward the seating of the Chinese Reds 
in the United Nations. Those appeasers 
insist that we are being naive in refusing 
to recognize Communist China as a great 
power. Of course, we recognize them 
as a great power of evil, but we can see 
no more benefit to the free world in rec- 
ognizing them than was gained when we 
recognized the U. S. S. R. back in 1933, 

Constantine Brown, in his article in 
yesterday’s Evening Star, has evaluated 
the situation quite clearly, and we are 
on notice to stand firm—even to the 
point of withdrawing from the U. N.— 
if we are not to abrogate our long record 
of refusing to deal with murderers and 
cheats. I commend his logical conclu- 
sions to the American people in hopes 
that it will strengthen their determina- 
tion not to be led further along the high- 
way of the appeasers: 

Cura ILLUSION Faprs—BRrITISH LEADERS RE- 
PORTED EMPHASIZING Bic U. N. Masoriry 
Favors SEATING REDS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Any illusion President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles may have that this 
country could block substitution of Red 
hina for Nationalist hina in the United Na- 
tions is reportedly fading away. 

According to information preceding the 
arrival of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden in Washington they 
meant to make it clear that under present 
world conditions, Communist China is cer- 
tain to obtain an overwhelming majority 
when the matter is brought before the U. N. 
Assembly in the fall. 

The unpleasant truth is that with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and maybe half a dozen Latin American 
Republics no other U. N. member ts likely to 
sustain us, despite the fact that Red China 
continues to be an aggressor. 

The administration now can either swal- 
low the pill gracefully after token resistance 
and a few speeches pointing out the im- 
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morality of such a move or walk out of the 
i aeekeanats organization if its attempts to 
block the move are unsuccessful. This can 
be done only by Congress cutting off the 
appropriations for maintenance of an Ameri- 
can delegation at the U. N. 

It is safe to say that the top policymakers 
in the executive have not made up their 
minds what to do. There are some advisers 
to the White House and State Department 
who would rather swallow the pill without 
any sugar coating than see this country leave 
the so-called world peace organization. They 
argue and have on their side a wealth of 
statistics to show that a step in that direc- 
tion would mean the isolation of this coun- 
try. 

These men and women say that in the 
complex world in which we live a policy 
Jeading to an isolation from our friends and 
allies would be suicidal. Their arguments 
are said to be listened to attentively by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
who are both on record against Red China's 
admission to the “peace loving” nations or- 
ganization. 

The reported arguments of Prime Minister 
Churchill and Secretary Eden that the U. S. 
S. R. and some of her satellites are already 
U. N. members, hence we might just as well 
have the whole pack and caboodle with us 
are said to have made some, though slight, 
impression on our President. 

But while there are some frightened coun- 
sellors in the Government who fear isolation 
more than anything else, a vast majority of 
Members in Congress are determined not to 
permit the U. N. to be sullied by the presence 
of the Chinese Communists. They can pre- 
vent this by refusing the administration the 
necessary sums to allow our representation 
to carry on. 

The bipartisan leadership which intends 
to put up the fight is composed of men 
known for favoring America’s cooperation 
with foreign countries. They are all sup- 
porters of the foreign-aid program, of the 
NATO, and every other kind of cooperation 
with the peoples across the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic and the sister republics in Latin America. 
They cannot be described by any stretch of 
imagination as isolationists as this word was 
being used before the war and is still used as 
a smear by some propagandists. 

But, say these legislators, America’s isola- 
tion is inevitable if the allies and friends we 
have helped immeasurably since the begin- 
ning of the world crisis in 1939 insist now on 
parting and going all out to appease com- 
munism. 

If all the declarations of unity, sympathy, 
and cooperation of the past have been only 
“cupboard love” it is high time that we know 
where we stand with these peoples. 

If the mere prospect of some juicy trade 
with the Communists can induce most of 
our Western allies to change their policies 
and try to coerce us to follow them we might 
just as well take serious notice of this 
factor. If tragic circumstances were to force 
us to come to a showdown with the Red 
enemies who are bent on the destruction of 
this country we need not fight alone—even 
if the West abandons the common cause. 
We can still reckon on the Turks, Pakistanis, 
Spaniards, Filipinos, South Koreans, and 
with less certainty on the Japanese to stand 
by us in difficult times. 

We have lost our “interested” friends 
(those who relied principally on the Ameri- 
can pocketbook) to some extent because of 
our wavering foreign policies. We talked too 
much, spent too much, and never acted with 
determination coming from realization of our 
Strength. We pleaded with Western allies 
to be kind enough to aceept help “to help 
themselves so that they can help us.” 

Congress, since the days of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, has drawn the line in- 
sofar as Red China is concerned. It will not 
stand for the recognition of the Peiping 
regime as it will not stand for substitution 
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of the Communist Chinese for the Nation- 
alist Chinese. And these days when the leg- 
islators are more sensitive than ever to com- 
munications from their constituents, their 
stand refiects the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. 

If the choice is now between being forced 
by our allies into an isolated position or to 
disregard principles for which we have 
fought and bled and spent hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, there is no doubt that Con- 
gress will choose the former. And it is hard 
to conceive that the Executive would dis- 
agree. 





Problems of Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a prominent Texas newspaperman, 
Robert W. Akers, editor of the Beaumont 
Enterprise, recently devoted his daily 
column to a thoughtful and provocative 
discussion of the reasons for the lessen- 
ing appeal that a military career holds 
for officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Akers makes some points which 
needed to be made. His observations 
are well worth the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s Lixe THs 
(By Robert W. Akers) 


West Point had 1,000 vacancies in the 
Cadet Corps for the new term—largest num- 
ber in the history of the Academy. 

An alarmingly high percentage of grad- 
uates are resigning after serving out the 
brief active-duty requirement. 7 

The Air Force is losing officers to civilian 
employment at a perilous rate. Reenlist- 
ments have dropped to a ridiculous low and 
officer candidate school applications are far 
below the total needed to maintain an ade- 
quate officer corps. 

All of this represents a tremendous loss 
of money to the taxpayers, aside from the 
actual danger in which it places the Nation 
at a time of world crisis. 

Why this growing unpopularity of service 
to the country as a commissioned officer in 
the Armed Forces? Why the flight from the 
enlisted ranks? 

It goes back to a pennywise, pound-foolish 
concept of economy and of political thinking 
forced on Congress by pressure groups. 

Army pay has always been low, but for 
those making a career of military service 
there have been compensating factors. 
These were summed up in the feeling that 
the Army takes care of its own. 

Service families lived in a world apart be- 
cause they lived dedicated lives. They gave 
up the social world of the civilian and ac- 
cepted a social and economic existence pe- 
culiar to the Regular Army, or Regular Navy 
or Regular Air Force. 

This existence included adequate quarters 
or allowance for quarters, medical and hos- 
pital care for the whole family, schooling for 
children, a partial exemption on taxes, buy- 
ing at a commissary, travel allowances, 

Taken all together these benefits just 
about made an officer’s financial position 
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equivalent to that of a man with com 
training and experience in private » 

Cries ageinst socialism, Government in 
business, pampering, and speciai Privilege 
have pushed Congress into Canceling just 
about all the inducements that were keepi 
families in professional military service 

From $25,000 to $50,000 is spent trainin 
a West Pointer or an Air Force officer a 
then he quits the service just as soon as reo. 
ulations will permit. The taxpayers jose 
money by the millions. 

Higher pay isn’t the whole answer. Ac. 
tually, the tradition of the Army being , 
community unto itself means much more ty 
those who are making a career of the sery. 
ice than larger paychecks. 

Professional military men are devoted to 
& cause and morale depends on the fee}j 
that in the world in which they live—apart 
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‘ from the civilian world—they are being ge. 


cently cared for and that they are abie tg 
look out for each other. 

The officers isn’t the only one who must 
have this reassurance. His whole family js 
in the Army and they feel—or want to fee} 
that they're just as much a part of the sery. 
ice as he is. 

They live apart because they’re either on 
a military post or in a housing area adjoin. 
ing it, but it’s good to know that in this 
separate community the Army provides the 
stores and markets. 

Social life is restricted because living 
apart and transferring often they have little 
opportunity to build up a circle of civilian 
friends. What they do want is the knowl. 
edge that in their own social sphere they 
have the convenience of clubs, recreation 
centers, and theaters provided by the Army, 

With no chance to have a family doctor 
in the civilian sense, they do expect that 
the Army will look out for them through 
complete medical care. 

It’s all these things—for generations a part 
of professional military life—that are being 
cut out. 

Clear beyond the question of more pay is 
the fact that our Armed Forces are losing a 
feeling of common purpose when they're told, 
“Here’s a higher salary; you're on your own; 
forget that business about the Regular Army 
being a dedicated community unto itself.” 

A lot of money has been saved in cutting 
out the fringes of regular military service, 
but infinitely more money is being lost in 
resignations of servicemen and the fading of 
esprit de corps. 





Farm Price Supports: H. R. 96380 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the House is soon 
to vote on H. R. 9680, and because of the 
general interest in the development of a 
sound farm program, I am submitting, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 4 
letter, together with a resolution, which 
I received this morning from Mr. Her- 
bert W. Voorhees, president of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau: 

New Jersey FARM BvREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., June 28, 1954. 
Re Farm price supports in H. R. 9680 
Hon. Perer FPrRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN: We 
know that you are interested in the opinion 
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of New Jersey farmers on the important 
question of the level of farm price supports. 
This issue is before you now in H. R. 9680 
one farmers are in favor of flexible 
price supports. This position was taken by 
the voting delegates at our annual meeting 
jast November. A copy of the resolution de- 
yeloped by the delegates is enclosed. The 
frst paragraph of this resolution summarizes 
the feeling against high, rigid supports— 
“nigh, fixed farm price supports on the basic 
commodities have encouraged uneconomic 
roduction, caused very large expenditure of 
tax funds and required the imposition of 
arbitrary production controls on agricultural 
roduction.” 

You will recall that this position was 
stated at our annual ‘congressional get-to- 
gether at the Congressional Hotel on Febru- 
ary 4, 1954. At that time, there were over 
100 farmers representing their county boards 
of agriculture. As you know, the county 
poards are the county units of New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, and the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau is part of the American Farm Bu- 
rau Federation. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation includes 48 State farm 
bureaus and the Puerto Rican Farm Bu- 
reau. There are more than 1,500,000 farm 
families in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The policies of the State and National 
organizations were started in the commu- 
nities and counties and developed through 
local meetings where farmers got together 
to decide. Each farm family which is a 
member had a chance to vote its opinion and 
yote on policy. Across America 597,985 people 
attended 23,299 meetings and formed the 
policy of the American Farm Bureau. The 
enclosed New Jersey resolution was taken to 
the American meeting and was a factor in 
developing the AFBF position on price sup- 

rts. 

M priefty, we oppose any extension at all of 
90 percent farm price support because: 

1, High, rigid supports guarantee agricul- 
tural surpluses. . 

2. It is not economically sound for farm- 
ers to continue to produce for Government 
storage. They must produce for consumer 
demand. 

3. Nationally the 6 basic crops only make 
up 23 percent of the cash farm receipts. In 
New Jersey, they only make up 2 percent. 

4. Controls—marketing quotas, allotments, 
permits, etc., are inevitable with too much 
production. 

We strongly urge your support in prevent- 
ing any extension on any conditions of the 
90 percent levels of farm price supports. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. VOORHEES, 
President. 


REALISTIC FaRM Price Support ProcRamM 


High fixed farm price supports on the 
basic commodities have encouraged uneco- 
nomic production, caused very large expend- 
itures of tax funds and required the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary production controls on 
agricultural production, 

The operation of this program has made 
more serious the basic problem of agricul- 
ture, that of keeping farm production in 
line with market demands. 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau believes that 
the peculiar nature of the agricultural econ- 
omy too often results in farm prices that are 
80 low as to severely jeopardize the efficient 
farmer's ability to remain in business. The 
producers of the basic commodities are par- 
Ucularly affected by this condition because 
of the very inelastic demand for their 
product. 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau expresses 
its vigorous opposition to present high rigid 
price-support program and recommends in 
its stead a flexible farm price support pro- 
gram. The flexible program will, in times 
of very poor prices, encourage the efficient 
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producer to adjust his production to demand 
but at the same time not force him out of 
business. 

This program. should provide for price sup- 
ports at levels ranging from 60 to 80 percent 
of modern parity depending upon the sup- 
ply-demand relationship of the crop to be 
supported. 

The Farm Bureau recognizes that the cur- 
rent production pattern of some agricultural 
commodities is so out of balance as to pro- 
hibit the immediate application of this pro- 
gram to these crops. We therefore recom- 
mend the gradual lowering of supports on 
these corps until these crops are in reason- 
able supply-demand adjustment. 

The intent of the program we have recom- 
mended is to eliminate entirely the need for 
Government production-control programs. 
We recognize that these control programs 
are an essential evil under the high rigid 
support program and that they may also 
be necessary during the transition period to 
flexible supports. Farm Bureau will insist 
that as long as these acreage cOntrol pro- 
grams remain in effect that the acres re- 
moved from production of price-supported 
crops be required to be placed under a soil- 
improvement program, or planted to a soil- 
conserving crop or planted to a crop specified 
by the USDA as in need of greater produc- 
tion, 





Effective American Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Pilot, 
Boston, Mass., June 26, 1954: 

A Goop Worp 


“The heartbeat of industry—the pulse of 
liberty.” ‘This sounds like a pretty big or- 
der for any group, but it will be recognized 
at once as the theme of the Advertising 
Federation of America which has been meet- 
ing in Boston. If it is big and if it is ex- 
pressive, if it is dramatic and if it is hope- 
ful—it is typical of American advertising. 
What ts also typical of it is that it is effec- 
tive. 

From time to time, like many others, we 
have had our own little piece to say about 
the American advertiser; when he has shown 
bad taste we have not been slow to point it 
out. It is certainly not out of place at this 
time to say something about the thousand 
and one things that stand on the credit 
side. It is the simplest of all things to 
stand on the sidelines of any affair and wait 
until someone fumbles before making a 
judgment, but a judgment made on these 
terms is not a valid overall consideration. 

Actually we must face the fact that most 
of the characteristics that are a part of the 
success story of America are the precise same 
qualities that keep the advertising business 
on the go. Inventiveness and the ability to 
create new ideas for example is certainly one 
of the reasons for the technological preemi- 
nence of our country and this is also the very 
lifeblood of advertising. It is almost impos- 
sible to measure the extent that the stand- 
ard of living in America, the highest in the 
world, has been affected by the medium of 
advertising. It is all very well to speak of 
the multimillion dollar business angle of the 
advertising profession, but it is actually 
meaningless to consider this apart from the 
consideration of what this advertising does 
for business generally, for industrly, and for 
the general prosperity. 
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Some people will say at this point that 
advertising, as it is currently practiced in 
America does represent our country, but in 
its very worst features. It is clever, slick, 
witty, rich—in fact plush; it is also false, 
unrealistic, in bad taste and totally without 
Tealistic appeal. In short it is tawdry and 
soulless. This kind of a charge is unfortu- 
nately too easy to document to be thrown out 
without a hearing. No one appreciates more 
than those in the profession, however, the 
lapses which have dogged its progress, but 
not enough people realize how sincere are 
the efforts of alert and able men in adver- 
tising to make this a thing of the past. 

Sometime someone will measure over 
against the banalities and the trivia that 
have found a place in some modern adver- 
tising, the unrecorded miles of space that 
have been given freely to good causes. Very 
few men in business or the professions can 
turn to a record as impressive as that set 
up by the men in advertising in the support 
of all good causes—religious, secular, recre- 
ational and community. This represents 
money in the advertising profession, just as 
it does in any other, and it is to the credit 
of advertising men that they have never 
sought to take public bows for their high 
philanthropies. 


When we set out to judge a large group, 
as in advertising, it is very easy to judge 
only by what we remember, and we are in- 
clined to remember the sensational and the 
shocking. A sober and reasoned view will 
be quite different. It will see earnest, eager, 
hardworking men striving to invigorate the 
life of industry and to encourage at the 
same time every worthwhile project in 
American community life. This deserves a 
good word all around. 





In the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by the distinguished 
farm writer, Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press for Sun- 
day, June 27. Farmer administration of 
farm programs has been a basic principle 
of our great gains of the past two dec- 
ades. Mr. Stedman rightly asks some 
pointed questions about what is hap- 
pening to this principle today. 

In THE MIDDLE 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 

A resounding spectacle was the rise of the 
steel frame of the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. building one block from here. 
Machines clattered. Hammers rang. Con- 
crete poured. Higher and higher into place 
a towering crane swung the steel girders. 
Crowds gaped at the mighty deeds of the two 
giants, labor and industry. 

But suddenly all was stopped by a strike. 
Then for a month until settlement, no clat- 
ter, no movement, no work. Thus, here and 
elsewhere, organized labor dramatized its 
power in influencing wage income. Why 
should farmers care? 

Well, the organized power of industry and 
labor was one fact leading to creation of the 
Federal farm programs in the 1930’s. For as 
big business and big labor met their problems 
with organization, the unorganized farmers 
found themselves in the middie. Again and 
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again, farm costs were lifted by settlement 
between the giants in steel, autos, transpor- 
tation, coal, food, construction, and other 
lines. The farmer's share of the consumer’s 
dollar fell, as it has been falling again now. 

So Congress afforded large segments of 
agriculture the chance to organize also. 
Through the Federal farm programs, if voted 
by two-thirds of producers, farmers at least 
could avoid swamping themselves in rugged 
individualism. 

And now, in the light of the plain eco- 
nomic facts of life, there arises a point of 
wide concern. The organization chosen by 
Congress as the foundation of farm pro- 
grams was the elected farmer committee sys- 
tem. Committees of three farmers elected 
by their neighbors in each county and each 
community or township run the programs 
locally. 

Thus it follows that any move in Wash- 
ington which weakens this farmer com- 
mittee system refuces the programs’ chances 
of success. And it reduces also the oppor- 
tunity of farmers to prosper equally with 
organized business and labor. 

By and large, these committees have work- 
ed hard, faithfully and well. Some obvious 
mistakes have been made. But what hu- 
man organization has made none? 

Of the changes in election rules an- 
nounced June 15 by Secretary Benson, 
farmers generally welcome several. Es- 
pecially liked is the use of representative 
boards to insure impartial elections. But 
at two points, the changes are being widely 
questioned as hobbling the committee sys- 
tem. 

Why, for one thing, should officers of gen- 
eral farm organizations be barred from mem- 
bership on community committees especial- 
ly? Mr. Benson says it is to prevent domi- 
nation by private groups. But township 
leaders of these organizations are likely to 
include the most interested and qualified 
farmers in the small communities. Why 
should freedom to elect such committeemen 
be denied? 

And why especially should community 
committeemen be limited to three 1-year 
terms? No doubt as argued this will hasten 
committee turnover and broaden farmer 
representation. But for a committeeman to 
become thoroughly familiar with the com- 
plicated programs takes time. Experience 
alone seems a strange reason for disquali- 
fication. 

Perhaps the changes reflect a Washington 
aim to lead farmers away from reliance on 
their programs. But where is the evidence 
farmers will need organization any less in 
the future? Business and labor aren’t 
forced to depose local staffs at short inter- 
vals. Why should farmers be? 

These farm program committees are busier 
mow than ever. Farmers in referendums 
show no wane of interest in their programs. 
Couldn’t they be allowed equal freedom 
with other American groups to man their 
organization? A look up the street at the 
effects of organization in labor and industry 
seems enough to raise doubts about the wis- 
dom of hampering the farm committee sys- 
tem of organization. 





The McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “McCarthy Hearings,” written 
by me and published in the New York 
Journal-American of June 22, 1954, giv- 
ing my views regarding the McCarthy 
hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McCartHy HEARINGS 
(By Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, of New York) 


The hearings are over, and we must all 
await the report, or reports, that will be 
made by the committee presided over by 
Senator MunprT. 

While it would not be appropriate for me 
to comment or speculate on the possible 
findings of the Mundt subcommittee in re- 
gard to the specific issues and charges con- 
sidered by that subcommittee, there are some 
aspects of the recent spectacles on which I 
can comment and concerning which I feel 
very deeply. 

It is worth noting, in the first place, that 
the whole character of this inquiry was an 
anomalous one. In a sense, it was a case of 
a committee investigating itself. I felt in 
the beginning—and I still feel—that it would 
have been better to have a different com- 
mittee, a special committee, investigate the 
charges and countercharges. 


BASIC ISSUES IGNORED 


My chief feeling in regard to the hearings 
is that the most basic issues were never really 
gone into. There is a danger that they will 
be overlooked and forgotten. 

To my mind the most basic issues are not 
those represented by Private Schine, or Army 
Counselor Adams, or Secretary Stevens, or 
Committee Counsel Cohn. Nor do the really 
basic issues consist of what Senator Mc- 
CarTuy did or did not do about getting a 
commission for Private Schine; the prepon- 
derant issues involve all of what Senator 
McCarTuy has done to the Congress and the 
country during the past 4 years, and especial- 
ly during the past 2 years while has been 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee and of the so-called Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee. 

All of us want to fight communism at home 
and abroad. All of us are opposed to treason 
and traitors. All of us, as individuals, and 
the Government, through its appropriate 
branches, must relentlessly and increasingly 
fight communism and seek to frustrate trea- 
son. The question is how to do this. I am 
strongly opposed to the methods of Senator 
McCartTHy. These methods are completely 
ineffective against the Communists and high- 
ly dangerous to all the rest of us. 


INCIDENTAL REVELATION 


Some of Senator McCartuy’s methods, 
techniques and attitudes were clearly 
brought out for the first time in the course 
of these hearings. But unfortunately these 
aspects were not regarded as the subject of 
the inquiry. They were revealed almost in- 
cidentally. 


I am referring, of course, to the whole com- 
plex of what has been called McCarthyism of 
which Senator McCartnuy is the chief archi- 
tect and exponent. 


It is in response to the whole range of his 
improper activities that I have introduced 
a@ resolution into the Senate calling for his 
removal as chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Committee and of the investigating 
subcommittee. Regardless of the specific 
findings on the specific charges before the 
Mundt committee, Senator McCarTuy should 
be permanently removed as committee chair- 
man. 

If there is one lesson which has been 
brought home to the American public, as a 
result of the McCarthy hearings, it is the 
need for a uniform and mandatory fair code 
of committee —— in the conduct of 
congressional investigations. 


June 29 
How To Use Surplus Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask yp. 
amious consent to have printed in th 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of ay 
address entitled “How To Use Surpiys 
Dairy Products,” delivered by 
Margaret K. Taylor at the surplus com. 
modity luncheon of the summer confer. 
ence of the Federation of Women’s Re. 
publican Clubs of New York State, Ine 
The address is comprehensive and ful] of 
commonsense, and is deserving of the 
serious consideration of all who are jp. 
terested in the dairy industry. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ascure 
the distinguished Senator from Ney 
York that I shall read the address, he. 
cause the big problem we are facing jg 
how to obtain sufficient consumption of 
the surplus, There is no over produ. 
tion; we are faced with an undercon. 
sumption of dairy products. So I am 
delighted that the Senator from Ney 
York has requested that the address 
be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

How To Use Surpius Datmy Propucts 

(By Margaret K. Taylor) 

The public is more familiar with the pur 
chase of large stocks of dairy products by 
the Government than with any other opera- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mere mention of the 388 million 
pounds of butter in Government storage 
brings a flood of cartoons and stories by 
columnists, commentators and those who 
like to write letters to the editor. 

The administration is most concerned 
about the dairy surplus because dairy prod- 
ucts are perishable. They are the only per- 
ishable commodities upon which price sup- 
ports are mandatory. Also there is no con- 
trol by Government over production. The 
public is interested primarily because it dis- 
likes having good food purchased with tar 
money spoil in storage. This is particularly 
true in respect to butter which, in many 
instances, consumers use sparingly because 
of its price. 

As of May 31, 1954, the latest figures avail- 
able from the USDA, the estimated stocks 
of price supported dairy products on hand 
were butter, 388,019,662 pounds; cheddar 
cheese, 394,162,775 pounds and nonfat dy 
milk solids, 243,764,136 pounds. 

For the past 21 years, producers of perish- 
able farm products have received substantial 
benefits from Government-price supports 
and consumers have also benefited from more 
stable supplies of these products than would 
have been produced and marketed vithout 
farm price supports and surplus removal 
programs. 

The first price-support program for per 
ishables was authorized by Congress in tht 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. The 
Purpose was to stabilize from year to year 
prices for agricultural industries. 
In 1941 a need was felt for greater production 
to meet wartime demands, and mandatory 
price supports were authorized by Congress 
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der what was known as the Steagall retary must set the dairy support price be- All they need is a few facts. Facts of how 

un ndment. Wartime price-support legis- tween 75 and 90 percent of parity at a level and facts about why. 

= n expired in 1948 but several acts of that will assure an adequate supply. In the Talking about milk production in terms of 

aa since that time have affected the light of the oversupply the level of support billions of pounds and the per capita con- 


Government price-support program for mili 
and other perishables. 

The Republican-controlled 80th Congress 

nded supports for milk and its products 
— year in the Agricultural Act of 1948. 
ong Agricultural Act of 1949 passed the next 

by @ Democratic-controlled Congress, 
= ndatory supports at such levels 
aS t of parity for milk 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity 
nd butterfat as would assure adequate sup- 
: f dairy products. This type of price 
* tary of Agri- 
support, which gives the Secretary 
culture the power to set the level of sup- 
port, is known as flexible price support. In 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, in the case of 
dairy products, it is mandatory upon the 
secretary to set the levels. This is done 
once a year sometime between January 1 and 

30. 

ond the Agricultural Act of 1948 and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 provided for flexible 
supports for other price-supported com- 
modities. However, the provisions for flext- 
ple supports were made inoperative in 1948, 
1949, 1950, and again in 1952 by amendments 
requiring the extension of mandatory rigid 
supports of 90 percent of parity for the basic 
commodities. The so-called basic commodi- 
ties are cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. Also, from 1949 until April 
1954 the flexible scale of price supports for 
dairy products was not permitted to operate, 
the top level of 90 percent having been 
rigidly held by both Secretary Brannan and 
secretary Benson. This is in part responsi- 
ble for the large Government-owned stocks. 

In addition te the agricultural acts men- 
tioned the Foreign Aid Act, the Foreign As- 
sistance Acts and others too numerous to 
mention have dealt with the disposal of sur- 
plus products. 

Under the farm program of rigid prices, 
surplus stocks have been accumulating. 
They now stand at an all-time record level 
end seem certain to go higher. 

What are some of the reasons for the 
surplus? 

Production of milk in the United States 
has increased at @ more rapid rate in the 
past 18 months than in any similar period. 
There are several factors responsible for this 
situation: (1) Increased production of milk 
per cow due to improved methods of pro- 
duction such as gradual improvement of 
dairy stocks, better quality and seasonal dis- 
tribution of pastures, better crops and im- 
proved methods of harvesting; (2) unusually 
favorable weather conditions for the past 
two winters; (3) increased number of cows 
due in part to reduced culling of dairy herds 
because of relatively low beef prices and the 
incentive to keep low producing cows on 
account of profitable rigid support prices. 

In the face of this increased production 
there has been @ decrease in exports and a 
decline in consumption. Since 1945, the 
consumption of fluid milk and cream has 
dropped 12 percent or 47 pounds per capita. 
Consumption of butter has fallen from 10.8 
pounds per capita to 8.6 pounds, the equiva- 
lent of 45 pounds of milk. 

If we look back to 1940, the butter picture 
is more alarming. Per capita consumption 
has been cut in half since that time. This 
is due, in part, to Government regulations 
and controls which robbed the dairy farmer 
of some of his traditional markets and turned 
them over to less costly and uncontrolled 
substitutes. 

On February 15, 1954, Secretary Benson 
snnounced a reduction in the level of sup- 
port for manufact milk and butterfat 
from 90 percent to 76 percent of parity, thus 
recognizing, for the first time since its in- 
om, the flexibility of the dairy price- 

Pport provisions of the law. This was 
necessary because the law says that the Seo- 





could not legally be fixed any higher for the 
new marketing season. 

Under the flexible price plan, price sup- 
ports are lowered when surpluses exist, and 
theoretically the resulting lower price to 
consumers stimulates consumption. The 
current retail price of butter should now be 
about 10 percent lower than the price a year 
ago, with somewhat smaller decreases in 
prices on other manufactured items. 

During April and May 1954, under the re- 
duced support price, the Government pur- 
chased 59,147,116 pounds of butter. So it is 
obvious that a 10-percent reduction in price 
alone will not be enough to stimviate an 
adequate consumption of butter. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation also purchased 
31,672,192 pounds of cheddar cheese and 
117,236,777 pounds of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids in the same period. 

Success of the Eisenhower program for 
dairying is based largely on two factors— 
greater flexibility and increased domestic 
consumption. 

We cannot do anything about the flexible 
versus rigid support discussion unless per- 
haps we advise our Congressmen that we are 
supporting the Eisenhower-Benson dairy 
program. We cannot do anything about 
surplus dairy products in the hands of the 
Government, because they are not available 
to us. We can help the administration by 
preventing accumulation of more dairy 
products now in surplus, This can be done 
through point 2 of the Benson program— 
increased domestic consumption. 

What are the prospects of success? 

The figures on anticipated production of 
milk for the current year indicate that pro- 
duction will be the highest in the 30 years 
for which records are available. In the first 
quarter 1.3 billion pounds more milk was 
produced, or 5 percent above production 
during the first quarter of last year. \ Also 
with the consumption of fluid milk and 
cream per person in the winter of 1954, not 
much different from a year earlier, a large 
part of the increase was channeled into the 
production of butter, cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk solids. These are the three dairy 
items purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to achieve the support levels 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat. In 
spite of reduced support prices for dairy 
products the amount of milk production is 
at an all-time high, and the Government 
continues to add to the surplus stocks. 

On the brighter side there are figures that 
would indicate that the flexible price plan 
will bring the desired results if given time. 
Large as the purchases of butter and cheese 
appear to be they are 50 percent less of 
cheese and 8 million pounds less of butter 
than was purchased during the same months 
of last year. The consumption of butter and 
cheese under the lower price program are 
relatively and actually greater. During this 
transition period from unworkable rigidity 
to more flexibility, while the Benson program 
is being given a chance to operate, we must 
increase consumption to take care of the 
current production of milk. 

This is June Dairy Month and one of the 
greatest promotions ever conducted by pro- 
ducers, processors, and distributors of dairy 
products is under way. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced 
the No, 1 aim in its overall dairy program to 
be increased consumption. How to use sur- 
plus dairy products is a widely discussed 
subject. 

I have worked on price stabilization, sur- 
pluses, and other problems related to dairy- 
ing for the past 12 years, and it seems to me 
that less Government regulation and more 
commonsense is the answer to many of the 
troubles. Housewives could take over this 


jok of removing the surplus and succeed. 


sumption in pounds of whole milk equiva- 
lent is very confusing. In order to give you 
a@ specific plan for using dairy products in 
surplus I have reduced the figures published 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture into more familiar terms. I spent 
hours on the computations because I couldn't 
believe the first answers could possibly be 
correct. But they were accurate and are as 
correct as figures can be based upon esti- 
mates. 

Here, then, are the figures used to produce 
the qoutas necessary for you and each mem- 
ber of your family to use in excess of the 
amount of dairy products you are now con- 
suming in order to prevent a surplus this 
year. The estimated milk production for 
1954 is 124 billion pounds as compared with 
121 billion pounds produced last year. 
Three -billion more pounds. However, the 
population of the United States, according 
to the figures used by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is up 3 million; 161.3 
million people as compared with 158.3 mil- 
lion-last year. 

To utilize all the milk which farmers are 
expected to produce in 1954, each civilian 
would have to use about 750 pounds of fluid 
milk equivalent as compared with last year’s 
rate of 689 pounds. This is only 61 more 
pounds of fluid milk equivalent per person 
this year than last. By “fluid milk equiva- 
lent” is meant an amount of butter, cheese, 
ice cream, or any other dairy product, equal 
to a given number of pounds of fluid miik. 

The 61 pounds of milk equivalent for a 
year reduced to a week’s quota in terms of 
butter, cheese, and fluid milk is as follows: 
Two-tenths ounce of butter and three- 
tenths ounce of cheese and a little more 
than one-half pint of fluid milk. Do you 
realize how little is two-tenths ounce of 
butter? Divide a quarter-pound stick of 
butter into 20 pats; that is at the rate of 80 
pats to a pound; 1 such pat is equal to two- 
tenths ounce. 

If you would like to consume your part 
of the surplus by taking it all in fluid milk, 
a little more than 1 pint increase each week 
would do it, or, if you prefer the manufac- 
tured products, 1 ounce more of butter a 
week or 2 ounces more of cheese or the equiv- 
alent of 1 pint of whole milk in ice cream 
or any of the other dairy products would 
practically turn the surplus into a deficit. 
That is your quota for each week in excess 
of what you usually eat. Unbelievable, 
isn’t it? 

An-interesting part of a campaign to use 
more dairy products is the accumulation of 
good new recipes. With this in mind, [I 
asked Mrs. Irving Ives if she had a favorite 
recipe she would like to send to you. With- 
out hesitation, she said, “Yes; the recipe for 
my husband's favorite lunch.” Before giv- 
ing you quantities, I should explain that 
Welsh rarebit has always been a favorite 
with Senator Ives, but at present he is on 
@ low-sodium diet so this recipe contains 
salt-free ingredients. It will be excellent 
for persons on a similar diet and also good 
for those worrying about extra pounds, for 
unsalted animal fat contains only the natu- 
ral sodium in milk and is the best fat for 
humans. 

The recipe: Put into the top of a double 
boiler one-half pound low-sodium cheese cut 
in small pieces (I use Nielson’s low-sodium 
cheddar-type cheese from Wisconsin), 1 
tablespoon sweet butter (no salt), dash of 
cayenne, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, one-fourth 
teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, one- 
eighth teaspoon egg-cheese herb biend. 
Melt cheese slowly over hot water, but do not 
boil. Gradually add one-third cup beer. 
Stir until well blended. Serve on toast (I 
use low-sodium (sait-free) toast). Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve at once. 
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Mrs. Ives said she would be interested In 
knowing of a New York State Cheddar cheese 
with low sodium content for, as she said, “We 
don’t want our loyalty to our own beloved 
State challenged.” 

Finally, why should we be interested par- 
ticularly in the dairy surplus? Because (1) 
the welfare of the entire Nation depends 
upon a stable, prosperous agriculture. Town 
and city people are dependent upon dairy 
farmers for their most staple and valuable 
foods. Dairy farmers depend largely upon 
these consumers of dairy products for their 
livelihood; (2) dairy surplus products are 
costly for the Government to buy, costly to 
store, and they face spoilage sooner or later 
because they are perishable; (3) New York 
State ranks second in cash farm income from 
milk. Dairy products are vital to our pros- 
perity as well as to our diet. 

So while eating more dairy products we 
will be improving our personal health, de- 
veloping an important industry, reducing 
taxes, and helping the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration solve the dairy problem. 





Proposed New Powerplant Near Memphis, 
Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent of June 27, 1954, re- 
lating to the powerplant proposed to be 
built by the Dixon-Yates syndicate near 
Memphis, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As a Taxparrr, You've Been ORDERED BY 

Ike To BuILp a POWERPLANT FoR A FEW 

TYcoons 


A private power syndicate, composed of a 
few tycoons, wants to build a new $107 mil- 
lion powerplant near Memphis, Tenn. This 
group is known as the Dixon-Yates syn- 
dicate. ‘ 

Ironically enough, although operating un- 
der the banner of “private enterprise,” these 
individuals do not wish to risk their own 
money on the project. They want the Fed- 
eral taxpayers to foot the bill. 

This group went to Washington. They 
said they wanted: 

1. To use the Government's credit to build 
the plant. 

2. To secure an expensive contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to pay off the 
bonds. 

Then, of course, within the next few years 
they would own the plant outright and reap 
rich profits from a project built with your 
tax dollars. You get nothing for the use 
of your money. 

What happened when this bold request 
was laid before the powers that be? 

President Eisenhower ordered that it be 
done at once, and he issued the ukase in 
the sacred name of “free enterprise.” We 
assume that in this case this means that 
these fellows are to get for free a power- 
plant, thanks to a little political enterprise. 

This kind of thing—dipping into the pub- 
lic Treasury to line the pockets of a favored 
few—is common during Republican regimes, 
but it must come as a shock to the disciplery 
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to find the great moral crusader the lead- 
ing light in a deal that would make the old 
Teapot Dome gang turn green with envy at 
the legal finesse. 

The AEC doesn’t need the power from the 
proposed plant. AEC has an exceilent and 
economical contract with TVA, which was 
built with public funds and which still be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 

This scheme can be regarded as the first 
step in the plan to make TVA ripe for future 
“giveaway” to a few individuals at a few 
cents on the dollar. 

From the standpoint of the Dixon-Yates 
syndicate, the present scheme makes Santa 
Claus look like Scrooge. They expect to put 
up equity capital of 5 percent of total cost 
of the plant, something like $5,850,000. 
Ordinarily, private utility financing calls for 
40 percent equity capital, in this case about 
$46,800,000, and 60 percent bonds. 

But with Ike giving them a 25-year con- 
tract with AEC, the Dixon-Yates outfit will 
get by with 5 percent equity capital and 
95 percent in money borrowed on Govern- 
ment credit. 

Now for the kicker: The contract with 
Dixon-Yates will cost the AEC (and thus the 
taxpayers) $3,600,000 a year more than the 
TVA contract. This will amount to more 
than $90 million over the 25-year period. 
What is mere, it will represent a contribu- 
tion by the taxpayers to Dixon-Yates, thus 
handing this private group a $107 million 
installation for, at most, only $17 million, 

An effort will be made by conscientious 
Congressmen to block the President’s order. 
As Representative Ho.irie.p puts it, the plan 
calls for a free ride for the utilities at the 
end of which the private utilities will own 
the automobile paid for by the taxpayers. 

This is the great moral crusade the Re- 
publican Party is giving the United States. 





Let’s Save Those Boats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
summer months privately owned passen- 
ger ships carry tourists and commercial 
travelers to and from the Territory of 
Alaska in very large numbers. In 1952, 
for example, during the period from 
June 1 to September 30, there were 13,- 
000 passengers going north and 13,000 
passengers traveling south between 
Alaska and continental United States. 

During the other 8 months of the year, 
however, there are not enough passengers 
to economically justify continuation of 
private passenger service to Alaska. 
Counting both Canadian and American 
traffic, the summer months keep seven 
vessels carrying passengers to and from 
Alaska; in winter there is not enough 
passenger traffic to keep even one vessel 
running 





About a year ago the one private ship- 
ping company that serves large and small 
Alaskan ports alike, Alaska Steamship 
Co., of Seattle, announced that it would 
discontinue carrying' passengers during 
the winter months and would limit its 
winter operations to the carriage of 
freight. The crisis was averted when 
the Military Sea Transport Service found 
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it feasible to farm out the transportation 
of some of our service personne] and 
their families for 4 months, so Alaska 
Steamship Co. was able to continue jt, 
passenger operations for another year 
Unfortunately, this proved to be only ; 
temporary solution. 

Now every city and town in Alaska is 
again faced with partial or complete igo. 
lation. This threatens bankruptcy ty 
the stores and small businesses to whom 
the tourist trade means the differen 
between profit and loss. If there js only 
water freight service to Alaska, there will 
soon be no need for other than seasong] 
freight service. In time then, since oy. 
of-season layup costs absorb any profit 
made during the active months, almos, 
every Alaskan community except those 
near large defense installations woug 
lose all water service. 

This is the situation facing the gress 
and vitally important Territory which 
many of us want to see achieve state 
hood. 

I have asked various parties, includ. 
ing the Alaska Steamship Co., for an an. 
swer to the problem. No one seems tg 
have a sound solution. Selling jt; 
passenger ships may resolve the com. 
pany’s worries but it would only compli. 
cate and aggravate the crisis in Alaska, 
and would leave the public interest in 
an even worse mess. 

As I see it only 2 or 3 alternatives ex. 
ist. One solution might be the opera. 
tion of Army troop transports by a pri. 
vate company, on a charter or general 
agency basis, to haul not only troops and 
their dependents, but also commercial 
passengers and tourists. Secondly, a re- 
duction in MSTS service, letting private 
enterprise contract for the amount elimi. 
nated thereby, may be an answer. 

A last resort, it seems to me, is Gor. 
ernment operation. 

Meanwhile, for the information of the 
Congress, I offer an editorial from the 
June 18, 1954 issue of the Alaska Weekly, 
concerning the situation: 

Ler’s Save THosE Boats 

What is so hard to understand about this 
problem of maintaining passenger-ship serv. 
ice between Seattle and Alaska is the reason 
such a relatively few persons seem concerned 
enough to even bother trying to do some- 
thing about it. The problem is serious 
critical, in fact. Unless a solution is found, 
and soon, both Seattle and Alaska will suffer 
beyond repair. 

And yet, except for a pitifully few Seattle 
businessmen, there seems to be a universal 
apathy toward the problem. When an emer 
gency meeting was called Monday by the 
Alaska division of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce only a handful were in attend- 
ance. Those present showed a profound 
awareness of what it will mean to Seattle if 
Alaska Steam goes out of the passenger busl- 
ness. And they intend to see what can be 
done. 

It is clearly evident, however, this Is % 
problem that cannot be solved without the 
combined and energetic support of everyone 
who will be affected, both in Seattle and 
Alaska. Alaska Steam cannot do it alone; 
that has been amply demonstrated. Seattle 
cannot do it alone, either. This is a unique 
situation which cries out for a combined, 
militant effort by Alaska and Seattle t0- 
gether. 

The cold fact is that there 1s no economic 


justification for continuing passenger service 
for Alaska. No business can operate su* 
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cessfully only 4 months a year. Alaska 
steam has tried it against impossible odds, 


and too long. The only reason it still oper- 
ates its passenger vessels is that the company 
realizes, just as everyone else, that these 
ghips perform a vital service to many Alaskan 
communities above and apart from their role 
during the tourist season. Which is to say 
the passenger service in recent years was 
operated in the spirit of altruism, nothing 


* that were the whole story, Alaska Steam 
would be fully justified to suspend perma- 
pently its passenger service. But it isn’t the 
story. 

os selina do without these ships. 
The many small communities along the 
western and southeastern coast would be- 
come virtually isolated if these vessels were 
to suspend their regular calls entirely, espe- 
cially during the winter. The line's freight- 
ers would still make their stops, true, but 
only to discharge cargo. The many who, for 
one reason or another, refuse to fly in Alaska 
would find themselves unable to travel to the 
States except those who reside at ports 
served by Canadian vessels. 

There is the serious matter of what effect 
joss of these ships would have on the grow- 
ing and increasingly lucrative tourist busi- 
ness. There is no argument here. The 
tourist industry would die aborning. And 
Alaska cannot afford the loss of approxi- 
mately $10 million annually which tourists 
epend in the summer months. This figure 
represents a direct expenditure. It is known 
that this money turns over some seven times 
before it dissipates into the national eco- 
nomic stream. 

Growing Alaska no more can afford the loss 
of this contribution to its economy than it 
can the loss of its fisheries. 

Everyone knows this. Everyone knows 
there is a crisis in the passenger-ship depart- 
ment of Alaska Steam. And certainly every- 
one knows this is one problem which can- 
not be permitted to die on the vine. The 
stakes here involve the future of Alaska and 
effect seriously Seattle business and the city’s 
waterfront—which is sick and getting worse. 

The time is growing short. The time to 
wake up is now. This is a top priority mat- 
ter of concern to every Alaska chamber of 
commerce, of every community, civic organi- 
gation and governmental administration. 
And this calls for direct action by the entire 
Seattle Chamber, not only its Alaska division. 

If all concerned band together, study the 
problem together, and join in a vigorously co- 
operative effort to act upon their conclu- 
sions there’s a chance the vital Alaska pas- 
senger traffic will be continued. 





Red Timetable for World Conquest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
= — Boston, Mass., Sunday, June 


An amazing memorandum has come to the 
attention of the Congress. 

It is a copy of the Red timetable for world 
conquest that was carried to Moscow by a top 
Chinese Communist in March of 1953. How 
the United States got possession of it cannot 
be revealed for obvious reasons, but this new 


Program for world revolution is believed to 
be authentic, 
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Spokesmen for our State Department and 
for the armed services, first disclosed it to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives meeting in 
executive session. 

Responsible officials in our Government 
regard it with the utmost seriousness. In 
view of the fact that this administration is 
reluctant to tell the American people the in- 
ternational facts of life that must be faced 
eventually, I believe that this secret blueprint 
of Communist plans to taKe over the world 
should be given the widest publicity. 

Here it is in condensed form. 

1. Asia to be the immediate goal: Under 
the present circumstances, any vigorous ac- 
tion in Europe, such as internal revolution, 
effective infiltration, or intimidation into in- 
action or submission, is now impossible. 
More forcible measures may bring about a 
war. In Asia, on the contrary, such tactics 
will yield an abundant harvest. 

2. World war to be temporarily avoided: 
There is no assurance of victory because of 
the higher rate of industrial production and 
larger stockpile of atomic weapons on the 
part of the capitalist countries, incomple- 
tion of antiatomic defenses of the industrial 
areas and oil installations in the Soviet 
Union, and the immaturity of China’s agri- 
cultural and industrial developments. Con- 
sequently, we have to, until we are certain 
of victory, take a course which will not lead 
to war. : 

3. Diplomatic offensive: The United States 
must be isolated by all possible means. 

Britain must be placated by being con- 
vinced that there is a possibility of settling 
the major issues between the East and the 
West, and that the Communists and the cap- 
italist countries can live in peace. Oppor- 
tunities for trade will have a great influence 
on the British mind. 

In the case of France, her war-weariness 
and fear of Germany must be thoroughly 
exploited. She must be made to feel a sense 
of greater security in cooperating with us 
than with the western countries. 

Japan must be convinced that rearmament 
endangers instead of guaranteeing her na- 
tional security, and that, in case of war, the 
American forces distributed all over the 
world cannot spare sufficient strength for the 
defense of Japan. Re-armament is, there- 
fore, an expression of hostility toward her 
potential friends. Her desire to trade will 
offer great possibilities for steering Japan 
away from the United States. 

4. Military preparedness: As a final goal, 
there should be in east and southeast Asia 
(after these are liberated) 25 million well- 
trained men who can be immediately mobi- 
lized. These men are to be held in readiness 
for emergency. They will achieve two pur- 
poses. On the one hand, they will force the 
Capitalist countries to keep on increasing 
defense expenses until economic collapse 
overtakes them. On the other hand, a mere 
show of force, when time is ripe, will bring 
about the capitulation of the ruling cliques 
of the countries to be liberated. 

5. The Korean war: The important reason 
that we cannot win decisive victory in Korea 
is our lack of naval strength. Without naval 
support, we have to confine our operations to 
frontal attacks along a line limited by sea. 
Such actions always entail great losses and 
are seldom capable of destroying the enemy. 
In March 1951, I suggested to Comrade Stalin 
to make use of the Soviet submarines in Asia, 
under some arrangement that the Soviet 
Union would not be apparently involved .in 
the war. Comrade Stalin ‘preferred to be 
cautious lest it might give the capitalist im- 
perialism the pretext of expanding the war to 
the Continent. I agreed with his point of 
view. 

Until we are better equipped for victory, 
it is to our advantage to accept agreeable 
terms for an armistice. 

6. Formosa: Formosa must be incorpo- 
rated into the People’s Republic of China 
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because of the government’s commitment 
to the people. If seizure by force is to be 
avoided for the time being, the entry of the 
Chinese People’s Government into the 
United Nations may help solve this problem. 
If there should be serious obstacles to the 
immediate transfer of Formosa to the con- 
trol of the People’s Government, a United 
Nations trusteeship over Formosa as an 
intermediary step, could be taken into con- 
sideration. 

7. Indochina: We shall give the maximum 
assistance to our comrades and friends in 
Indochina. The experiences we have had in 
Korea should enrich their knowledge in 
fighting for liberation. The case of Indo- 
china cannot be compared with that of 
China. In Indochina, as in Korea, there is 
serious intervention of the capitalist bloc, 
while in China there was nothing so direct 
and vigorous. The experiences in Korea tell 
us that so long as there is foreign inter- 
vention, and so long as we have no naval 
support, military operatoins alone cannot 
achieve the objective of liberation. 

The military operations in Indochina 
should be carried ‘out to such an extent as 
to make the war extremely unpopular among 
the French people, and to make the French 
and Americans extremely hateful among the 
Indochinese people. The object is to force 
the French to back out of Indochina, prefer- 
ably through the face-saving means of an 
armistice. Once foreign intervention is out 
of the picture, vigorous propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, forming united fronts with the progres- 
sive elements in and outside the reactionary 
regimes, will accelerate the process of liber- 
ation. A final stroke of force will accom- 
plish the task. Two years may be needed for 
this work. 

8. Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and the 
Malay Peninsula: After the liberation of 
Indochina, Burma will fall in line as a good 
foundation has already been laid there. The 
then reactionary ruling clique in Thailand 
will capitulate and the country will be in 
the hands of the people. The liberation of 
Indonesia, which will fall to the Communist 
camp as a ripe fruit, will complete the circle 
around the Malay Peninsula. 

The British will realize, under these cir- 
cumstances, the hopelessness of putting up 
a fight, and will withdraw as quickly as they 
can. We expect that the whole process will 
be completed on or before 1960. 

9. Japan and India: By 1960, China's mili- 
tary, economic, and industrial power, will be 
so developed that with a mere show of force 
by the Soviet Union and China, the ruling 
clique of Japan will capitulate, and a peace- 
ful revolution will take place. We must be 
on guard against the possibility that the 
United States will choose to have war at this 
moment. She may even want the war earlier. 
The defensive and offensive preparations of 
the Soviet Union and China must, therefore, 
be completed before 1960. Whether we can 
prevent the United States from starting the 
war, depends upon how much success we have 
in isolating her, and how effective is our 
peace offensive. If the war can be averted, 
the success of our plan of peaceful penetra- 
tion for the other parts of Asia is almost 
assured. 

In the case of India, only peaceful means 
should be adopted. Any employment of 
force will alienate ourselves from the Arabic 
countries and Africa, because India is con- 
sidered to be our friend. 

10. Arabic countries and Africa: After In- 
dia has been won over, the problems of the 
Philippines and the Arabic countries can 
easily be solved by economic cooperation, al- 
liances, united fronts, and coalitions. This 
task may be completed in 1965. Then a 
wave of revolution will sweep over the whole 
continent of Africa and the imperialists and 
the colonizers will be quickly driven into the 
sea. In fact, this powerful movement may 
have been under way much earlier. 
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With Asia and Africa disconnected with 
the capitalist countries in Europe, there will 
be a total economic collapse in western Eu- 
rope. There capitulation will be a matter of 
course. 

1l. The United States: Crushing economic 
collapse and industrial breakdown will fol- 
low the European crisis. Canada and South 
America will find themselves in the same 
hopeless and defenseless condition. 

Twenty years from now, world revolution 
will be an accomplished fact. 

If the United States should ever start a 
war, she would so so before the liberation 
of Japan, the Philippines, and India. The 
courses of action in that event, are outlined 
in the memorandum on military aid. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the Chi- 
nese Communist version of the plan to take 
over the world. 

It was drawn up by Mao Tse-tung, and it 
was delivered to the Kremlin 1 year ago last 
March, 

Since then the deteriorating pattern of 
events in Indochina proves how this design 
is succeeding. You may recall that the blue- 
print stated, and I repeat it, “the object is 
to force the French to back out of Indo- 
china preferably through the face-saving 
means of an armistice.” 

That is exactly what is happening accord- 
ing to schedule. 

The Russian Communists may have a 
somewhat different plan for other areas, but 
the object is the same, to subjugate the 
world, step by step, through a variety of 
pressures. The final one, breaking the will 
to resist. 

What is our counterplan to halt Red ag- 
fression? It will have to become more ef- 
fective to win. 





The Watch Tariff Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I received in my mail a state- 
ment issued by the Clock Manufacturers 
Association of America with offices in 
my district at New Haven, Conn., which 
explained the cause of the plight of the 
watch and clock industry in this country. 

To me the facts contained in this 
statement are indeed alarming and it is 
just another indication of the complete 
obliteration of an industry which was 
active, thriving, and prosperous at one 
time in our economy. I can speak with 
some authority on this matter having 
once been an employee of the New Haven 
Clock Co., at which time thousands of 
men and women were gainfully em- 
ployed. Today that same clock company 
is just a shadow of its former self with 
a greatly increased personnel and actu- 
ally on an existence from day to day. 

It is unfortunate that we should so see 
our industries disrupted and doomed by 
foreign inroads and it is high time that 
we give serious consideration to our 
many millions of Americans who have 
contributed so much to our economy, but 
who are today imperiled by cheap for- 
eign imports. 

I was so impressed with the facts con- 
tained in this statement that I take 
pleasure in submitting it for incorpora- 





tion in the Concresstonat Recorp for 
study by my colleagues. It follows: 


Tue Watcn Tarirr Case: Facrs VERSUS 
PROPAGANDA 


What is happening to the American watch 
industry? 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
sent to the President a report which is gen- 
erally understood to recommend that tariff 
reductions on watches be canceled because 
of the serious injury caused to the American 
watch industry by an evergrowing flood of 
imports. This is the second time in 2 years 
that the Tariff Commission has recommended 
relief to the domestic watch industry. 

Again, as in 1952, foreign watch producers 
have boldly launched a vigorous propaganda 
campaign with the United States Govern- 
ment and throughout the country in an 
all-out effort to prevent adoption of the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations. The 
watchmakers of Switzerland, speaking for 
the Swiss watch cartel, have published state- 
ments and pamphlets which obscure, instead 
of revealing, the basic facts of the case. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


This is what has happened in the Amerti- 
can watch market since watch tariffs were 
drastically reduced in the 1936 trade agree- 
ment with Switzerland: 

In 1935 the last year before tariffs on 
watches were reduced, 21.2 percent of the 
wrist watches sold in the United States were 
foreign made. In 1953, 69.8 percent of the 
wrist watches sold in the domestic market 
were imported. 

There were 13,367,000 watches imported 
into the United States in 1953. This vast 
tide of imports saturated the market; it 
exceeded by 1,711,000, or 14.7 percent, the 
number of movements imported during 
1952; it exceeded by 4,859,000, or 40 percent, 
the number of movements imported during 
1950; it exceeded by 10,529,000, or 370 per- 
cent, the average number of movements im- 
ported during the 5-year period 1936-40 
which the Commission used as a base period 
in its 1952 report; and .it exceeded by 
12,165,000, or 1,012 percent, the number of 
movements imported during 1935, the last 
year prior to the reduction in duties under 
the trade agreement with Switzerland. 

Swiss manufacturers pay wages which 
average only about one-third the wages paid 
to American watch workers. The result is 
that today there ts growing unemployment 
in the domestic watch industry. Without an 
adequate tariff both American watch work- 
ers and American watch manufacturers suf- 
fer a serious and unfair disadvantage. 

After extensive investigation the Tariff 
Commission has twice found that the do- 
mestic watch industry is being seriously in- 
jured by imports, and that the 1936 tariff 
reductions should be withdrawn. This ac- 
tion is specifically authorized by the escape 
clause which is part of the trade agreement 
between Switzerland and the United States. 


MORE FACTS 


Is the “escape clause” more than mere 
sham? It must be invoked if the domestic 
watch industry is to be spared” complete 
destruction. 

Of most critical importance is the es- 
sentially of the American watch and clock 
industry to our national security. Testify- 
ing before the Tariff Commission on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1954, Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell 
(retired), Chief of Ordnance during World 
War II, had this to say: 

“Having the watch and clock industry as 
@ going industry, equipped with the neces- 
sary plants, the necessary know-how, the 
trained people; it is of very, very great value 
to this country as a backlog and a safety for 
a rapid reaching of production in that par- 
ticular item (mechanical time fuzes).” 

CLock MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
or AMeRica, INC. 

New Haven, Conn, 


Ee 
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(Borg Products division, George w. 
Corp., Delavan, Wis.; Chelsea Clock Co 
Chelsea, Mass.; General Electric Co., Bridge’ 
port, Conn.; General Time Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; William L. Gilbert Clock Corp, wi,. 
sted, Conn.; Hershede Hall Clock Co., Cingjn, 
nati, Ohio; The E. Ingraham Co,, Bristol, 
Conn.; Lux Clock Manufacturing Co., Water. 
bury, Conn.; New Haven Clock & Watch Co 
New Haven, Conn.; Sessions Clock Co., Forest. 
ville, Conn.; Seth Thomas division, Genera 
Time Corp., Thomaston, Conn; Telechron 
department, General Eelectric Co., Ashland, 
Mass.; United States Time Corp., Middleburg 
Conn., Little Rock, Ark., Abilene, Tex: Wes. 
clox division, General Time Corp., LaSalje, 
Til.) 





Unite for Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orp, I include the following address en. 
titled “Unite for Polish Freedom,” pre. 
sented by Frank N. Piasecki, before the 
33d annual convention of the Polish 
American Citizens’ League of Pennsyl. 
vania, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 25, 1954: 

Americans of Polish descent are especially 
familiar with the tragedy of Poland and 
of other countries dominated by Communist 
power. While we live in a land of freedom 
of thought, freedom speech, and freedom 
of religions, Poland continues to be a bat 
tleground on which a vicious attack has 
been mounted against its freedoms. Church 
leaders are persecuted and subjected to ter. 
ror and death; religious orders are being 
abolished. 

The Polish farmers are being driven into 
state-controlled collective farms, “Kolhozy.” 
The workers are being herded into state 
controlled organizations and forced to work 
quotas that drain them of their last physical 
resources and lower them to the level of 
beasts of burden. The scholar and the 
scientist are not allowed initiative or free 
dom of thought but must think and act on 
the basis of dictated rules. The patriot ‘s 
hunted like an animal, the lover of freedom 
is dragged to the gallows. 

The immediate physical horror of life in 
a communistic state is not the greatest dan- 
ger. The greatest danger is the gradual de- 
struction of truth and the effect which this 
destruction of truth has on the mental and 
spiritual growth of new generations. Under 
the heel of Communist oppression, there is 
@ gradual deterioration of the normal hu- 
man sense of values. Truth and even life 
itself begin to lose their proper proportions. 
Everything that is human is crushed to make 
way for the monster, the hideous conspiracy 
of communism. As the remaining fre 
thinkers of Poland are physically eliminated, 
and as the new generations are infected 
with the scientific spread of communism by 
the Russians the problem of restoring free- 
dom becomes more difficult and urgent. 

I need not go any further on the tragie 
conditions of Poland. Regardless of whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans, regardless 
of whether we are workers or executives, re 
gardiess of whether we are of Americal 
descent or whether we are recent imm 
grants, we all share the same mighty 0b 
jective—treedom for Poland—"Wolnoscdls 
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polski.” But the question is, what should 
we do about it? 

Are there some of us who personally feel 
that hope for free Poland is gone? Let us 
reexamine ourselves. Consider the position 
of our own country, these United States, in 
the days of its struggle for independence 
against the largest military nation in the 
world of that time. Did our forefathers lose 
hope and give up the fight because of seem- 
ing impossibilities? Did lovers of freedom 
like Pulaski and Kosciuszko hestitate to risk 
and sacrifice their lives and fortunes be- 
cause the odds against liberty looked for- 
pidding? No, they and many others kept 
nope and alive and translated that hope 
into that effective action which brought 
freedom to these shores. They left us a 
heritage of freedom, bought with their lives. 
Ever since that time, Americans and Poles 
alike have fought to preserve that freedom— 
are we giving up now? Can we fail to share 
this heritage of freedom with those who look 
to us for hope? 

The 30 million people of Poland look to 
the United States as the bulwark of their 
hopes for freedom. Privileged to have free- 
dom ourselves, we must use this freedom to 
do more than just hope. We must act, and 
act effectively. We have a moral obligation 
as Americans, to give moral and physical 
support for the present, and a program that 
will lead to Poland’s freedom in the future. 

This is our obligation not only as Polish 
Americans, but as Americans. Freedom for 
Poland and all the other suppressed coun- 
tries and people behind the Iron Curtain, 
is a basic objective of America’s. battle 
against communism. 

There are over €4% million Polish Ameri- 
cans in the United States; about 850,000 in 
the State of Pennsylvania alone. Thi: is a 
large number of people and one that is po- 
tentially capable of being very powerful. I 
say “potentially capable of being powerful” 
because no group—no matter how large in 
numbers—can really be powerful unless it 
shares a common objective, is unified in its 
approach to that objective, has a strong and 
practical program, and actively prosecutes 
that program according to a plan. 

We Polish Americans cannot gain freedom 
for Poland by physical force. Poland can 
become free only by 1 or both of 2 ways: 
Action within Poland itself to bring about 
a change and/or action by the free world 
to bring about a change. This means that 
we have two vital tasks to perform. We 
must constantly provide hope, encourage- 
ment, and stimulation to the persecuted 
people of Poland. At the same time we 
must keep the United States and other power- 
ful countries of the free world active in plan- 
ning the restoration of freedom to the cap- 
tive countries. Both of these are giant tasks 
and both require the support of millions of 
other Americans, in addition to the full sup- 
port of us 64% million Polish Americans. 

There is a great deal of Polish American 
activity. Believe it or not, there are over 
70 national Polish American organizations 
in addition to countless local ones through- 
out the country. How much of that activ- 
ity is directed to freedom for Poland? How 
effective is the activity which is aimed in 
that direction? 


Before we Polish Americans can expect 
other Americans and other free peoples to 
join the cause of freedom of Poland, we must 
strengthen our own house. We need to have 
the leaders of the nationwide Polish Ameri- 
can organizations united together in a group 
that will be recognized by our United States 
Government as the representative spokesmen 
for the majority of Polish Americans. Dur- 
ing World War II, Poland’s Government-in- 
exile furnished a noble example of unity and 
devotion to @ common cause. The people 
within Poland and the Poles on the outside 
combined their efforts in a fight for the com- 
mon good. Dedication to the cause was the 
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order of the day; selfishness was a rare 
exception. 

Today, again, we must improve our eff 
toward unity of Polish ata ene 
tions and a unity of effort toward the freeing 
of Poland. 

First. There must be overall coordination 
of the collection and administration of funds 
for relief in Poland, for moral support of the 
suppressed Poles, and for activity toward 
the eventual freedom of Poland. 

Second. There must be properly planned 
activity to emphasize the contributions of 
Polish culture to the United States and to 
the world so that others will share our inter- 
est in Poland and its freedom. 

Third. We must continue to maintain the 
fullest cooperation with the United States 
Government, in a unified form, so that pri- 
vate and Government activities toward the 
relief and freedom of Poland will follow the 
most effective pattern. 

Fourth. Unity of Polish-American action 
must be extended to include unity of the 
exiled Polish political organization and 
action. 

This unity of Polish-American activity first 
requires a unity of all the many Polish- 
American organizations. I submit that we 
consider the formation of a United Council 
of Polish-American Organizations, the mem- 
bership to be composed of the executive 
heads of reputable national Pdlish-American 
organizations and charged with the respon- 
sibility of coordinating and unifying the 
Polish-American effort. 

There are s0 many important activities to- 
ward freedom of Poland that need to be un- 
der taken that the need for those activities 
in itself should be sufficient challenge for 
unity of action. Aside from physical relief 
and assistance .o our friends and relatives in 
Poland, most of these necessary activities fall 
under the heading of public relations—pub- 
lic relations to build and support the morale 
of suppressed people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, public relations to get other Americans 
interested in freedom for Poland, and public 
relations to stimulate our Government and 
other countries of the free world to do every- 
thing appropriate toward the eventual free- 
dom of Poland. 

In short, we have a tremendous selling job 
to do—a job of promoting freedom for Poland, 
to victims of oppression in Poland itself, to 
our fellow Americans, and to the free world 
in general. In the first category—support- 
ing the morale of people in Poland—we 
should take the fullest advantage of all the 
expert tools at our disposal. 

Radio Free Europe is one of the most effec- 
tive of such tools and justifies our fullest 
support. Radio Free Europe is an American 
enterprise supported by private citizens— 
millions of them. Radio Pree Europe is peo- 
ple talking to people. Its broadcasts are 
delivered by fellow nationals of the listening 
countries. Poles speak to Poles, Czechs and 
Slovaks speak to Czechoslovakians, Hungar- 
jans to Hungarians—bringing them the 
truth, bringing them new hope, and nour- 
ishing the will to freedom. 

Our second challenge—securing the inter- 
est and support of other Americans as well 
as Polish Americans—is the one in which we 
probably have been most sadly lacking. We 
can expect other Americans to be interested 
in the plight of Poland only if other people 
are fully aware of *xe contributions that 
Poland has made tc -.aerican and world cul- 
ture and freedom. We do too much talking 
to ourselves. We must do more talking to 
others; and in doing this we must put our 
best foot forward. 

The contributions of the Polish people to 
freedom, to music, to the arts, to literature, 
and to science are tremendous. Yet little of 
this is known and appreciated by others than 
Polish Americans. We should sponsor exhi- 
bitions of Polish art, not just for viewing by 
Polish Americans but attractively presented 
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to the general public. We should sponsor 
concerts of Polish music by the leading 
American symphonies. 

We cannot be content with only past Pol- 
ish contributions to culture and science. It 
is essential that we develop to the highest 
the talents of all young Polish Americans 
and Polish immigrants who have the basic 
ability to add further laurels to the intel- 
lectual history of the Polish people. We 
must provide scholarships, guidance service, 
and moral and financial encouragement to 
all of our youth who give promise of being 
capable doctors, engineers, artists, musicians, 
and other professional people. We must 
keep the flame of Polish culture and knowl- 
edge alive outside the Iron Curtain or other- 
wise it will become sterile. 

One of the biggest challenges; to unified 
Polish-American action is unity of Poland’s 
exiled political organization. A strong, uni- 
fied free Polish political body is not only 
essential as a symbol of the Polish people's 
burning will for freedom, it is also essential 
to attain and maintain that freedom. In 
other words, it has definite functions to per- 
form as well as being an inspirational sym- 
bol. The free Polish political body has four 
essential functions to perform: 

1. It must assert and reassert the objec- 
tive of freedom for Poland. 

2. It must be expert, and must be regarded 
by others as being expert, in stimulating 
and guiding both internal and external ac- 
tivity toward the regaining of freedom. 


3. It must be solid, unified, competent gov- 
ernment in exile, available to govern a free 
Poland at any time. This is essential if we 
are to get the support of other nations, and 
it is urgent in th,s explosive world where 
the need for a competent government may 
ccme with little advance notice. 

4. This political organization must be 
capable of, and devoted to, the establishment 
of true freedom and democracy when it is 
given the opportunity to govern a liberated 
Poland. 

The effort and the expenditures, both in 
dollars and in human lives, which the free 
world is devoting to the battle against 
communism are tremendous. If the battle 
for freedom is won but true freedom is not 
maintained in the countries released from 
captivity, it is highly doubfful that the peo- 
ple of the free world will support such a 
mighty effort a second time. It is there- 
fore urgent and imperative that the exiled 
Polish political organization be unified, be 
competent, and be devoted to the restora- 
tion and maintenance of true democracy. 

Polend’s Government in exile during 
World War II was inspirational; and Polish 
emigre political activities must continue to 
inspire confidence, trust and sacrifice. As 
time and effort shape the free Poland of to- 
morrow, there can be no place for fruitless 
factional fights. It is encouraging to us to 
know that both the Polish Government in 
exile and the political council of inde- 
pendent parties recognize this—encouraging 
because it provides Poles in exile with a 
united front capable of bringing hope and 
faith to the persecuted people of Poland. 
The strongest force among Poles in the free 
world is that of the Polish Americans, 614 
million strong, prosperous and inspired by 
the freedom that is America’s. It is our 
duty and obligation to maintan a unity of 
free Polish political activity. 

We, here in the United States, have the 
opportunity to select representatives who re- 
fiect our social, economic, and political 
views. We have the power to replace these 
representatives when they stand anew for 
election if we feel that they have not ade- 
quately reflected our beliefs and policies. 
As the largest free Polish community in the 
world, we Polish Americans also have the 
power to demand—and get—a free Polish 
political organization that is unified and 
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reflects the true political views of free 
Poles. . 

But we must take first things first, and the 
first thing is a unity of Polish-American 
activity. My challenge to you tonight is 
that we implement a representative united 
council of Polish-Arherican organizations— 
a central council that will direct the com- 
bined political strength, the combined finan- 
cial support, the combined effort and ac- 
tivity, to develop the full potential energy 
of the Polish-American community. The 
blending of such unity is not easy; but the 
need is clear and urgent. 

Polish-Americans, Poland is not yet lost— 
“Jeszcze Polska Nie Zginela”—let us all unite 
in the inspiring battle for freedom. 

Let Polish freedom live—‘Niech Zyje 
Wolna Polska.” 





The Oppenheimer Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OFr KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Friday last I offered for printing in the 
Recorp an article from Time magazine 
entitled “The Oppenheimer Case,” which 
I am informed by the Public Printer, will 
make silghtly more than 2% pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, at a cost of 
$212.50. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE OPPENHEIMER CasE 


In its 992 pages of fine print, the Oppen- 
heimer case transcript contained ample evi- 
dence to show why the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's personnel security board reached a 
2-1 decision that Physicist J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s security clearance should be re- 
voked. 

Basically, Oppenheimer’s cas was what he 
had outlined in his earlier, eloquent state- 
ment to the AEC (Time, June 14). He had 
been a “fellow traveler,” an active Commu- 
nist fronter from late 1936 until around 
1942, but all that was behind him. He had 
been a loyal citizen, working hard for his 
Government ever since he went to work on 
the atomic bomb in 1942. To support their 
case, Oppenheimer’s lawyers -had called in 
@n impressive list of character witnesses: 
Notable on the list were men who had worked 
above Oppenheimer, including some who had 
@ measure of responsibility for what he did, 
and they expressed broad-gage opinions, 
Among them were: 

New York Banker Gordon Dean, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
1950-53. Dean had suffered some doubts 
about Oppenheimer's “very unpleasant early 
associations,” but finally had concluded that 
the physicist was “a man of complete integ- 
_— * * a very devoted man to his coun< 

Vannevar Bush, Director of the United 
States Office of Scientific Research and De« 
velopment during World War II, now presi- 
dent of — Carnegie Institution. Bush had 
“complete confidence in Oppenheimer’s loy- 
= — t, and integrity.” met ke 

Presume to judge the case 
before the board. = 

Dr. James B. Conant, United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, former presi- 
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dent of Harvard University. Conant still 
subscribed to a statement he had made about 
Oppenheimer in 1947: “A more loyal and 
sound American citizen cannot be found in 
the whole United States.” 

Dr. Norris Edwin Bradbury, professor of 
physics at the University of California, who 
was selected by Oppenheimer ae his successor 
at the Los Alamos atomic project in 1945. 
Once a graduate student under Professor 
Oppenheimer at California. Bradley had 
found his old teacher “extremely helpful and 
cooperative,” and “completely loyal to his 
country.” He did not think that Oppen- 
heimer had done anything to slow down 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Gen. Leslie R. Groves, vice president of 
Remington Rand, wartime head of the Man- 
hattan project, who had appointed Oppen- 
heimer director at Los Alamos in 1943. 
Groves was cautious. Oppenheimer had done 
a magnificent job at Los Alamos, but “you 
must remember that he left my control 
shortly after the war was over.” While Op- 
penheimer “did not always keep the faith 
with respect to the strict interpretation of 
the security rules,” neither did other leading 
scientists. 

When he appointed Oppenheimer, he was 
aware that there were suspicions, but he was 
not aware of all the derogatory material in 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s bill of par- 
ticulars for this hearing. If he had to make 
the same decision again, under the same 
conditions, he would appoint Oppenheimer. 
“In general, my policy was to consider the 
fact that the man was already in the project, 
and that made it very questionable whether 
I should separate him, and also whether I 
should separate him under what might be 
termed unpleasant conditions, because then 
you never know what you are going to do to 
him. Are you going to drive him over to the 
other side or not?” 


4 PIECE OF IDIOCY 


Despite the array of testimonials, the rec- 
ord contained evidence that clearly gave the 
board majority serious doubts about Oppen- 
heimer as a security risk. In the lfst of wit- 
nesses against J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
most effective was J. Robert Oppenheimer 
himself. His testimony showed that he had 
lied repeatedly in the past about important 
security matters. What he said in the hear- 
ing caused the board to comment, mildly 
enough, that Oppenheimer was even now 
being less than candid. 

The most telling example of Oppen- 
heimer’s past capacity for untruths was 
drawn out in cross-examination about his 
relationships with his good friend Haakon 
Chevalier, a linguist who was once a pro- 
fessor at the University of California. Cheva- 
lier was, by Oppenheimer’s own testimony, 
a fellow traveler and quite a Red. Oppen- 
heimer’s story about a key incident with 
Chevalier was brief enough. 

“Security Board Counsel Rocer Ross.’ 
Would you begin at the beginning and tell 
us exactly what happened? 

“OPPENHEIMER. Yes. One day * * * in 
the winter of 1942-43, Haakon Chevalier 
came to our home. It was, I believe, for 
dinner, but possibly for a drink. When I 
went out into the pantry, Chevalier fol- 
lowed me or came with me to help me. He 
said: ‘I saw George Eltenton [a Russian- 
oe scientist] recently.’ [He said that] 
Eltenton had told him that he had a method 
* * * of getting technical information to 
Soviet scientists. He didn’t describe the 
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means. I thought I. sald. ‘But that 4, 
treason.’ I’m not sure. I said anyway some. 
thing. ‘This is a terrible thing to do! 
Chevalier said or expressed complete agree. 
ment. That was the end of it. It was a 
very brief conversation.” 

But the full story of the incident was not 
so brief. Not until the next August—mor, 
than half a year after the incident occurreg_ 
did Oppenheimer say anything about it to 
security officers. And when he did, by his 
own testimony, he “invented a cock-ang. 
bull story.” Among the several officers he 
admitted lying to were General Groves and 
Col. Boris T. Pash, an Army counterinteljj. 
gence officer. 

“Security Board Counsel Ross. Did you tel 
Pash the truth about this thing? 

“OPPENHEIMER. No. 

“Question. You lied to him? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. What did you tell Pash that was 
not true? 

“Answer. That Eltenton had attempted to 
approach three members of the project * ++ 
through intermediaries. * * * 

“Question. So that we may be clear, diq 
you discuss with or disclose to Pash the iden. 
tity of Chevalier? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Let’s refer for the time being to 
Chevalier as X. 

“Answer. All right. * * ® 

“Question. Didn’t you say that X ap. 
proached three people? 

“Answer. Probably. 

“Question. Why did you do that, Doctor? 

“Answer. Because I was an idiot. 

“Question. Is that your only explanation, 
Doctor? 

“Answer. I was reluctant to mention Cher. 
alier * * * no doubt somewhat reluctant to 
mention myself. 

“Question. But why did you tell him that 
Chevalier had gone to three people? 

“Answer. I have no explanation for that 
except the one already offered. * * * 

“Question. Did you teil Colonel Pash that 
X had spoken to you about the use of micro. 
film? 

“Answer. It seems unlikely. You haves 
record, and I will abide by it. 

“Question. If K had spoken to you about 
the use of microfilm, that would have shown 
definitely that he was not an innocent con- 
tact? 

“Answer. It certainly would. 

“Question. Did you tell Colonel Pash that 
X had told you the information would 
transmitted through someone at the Rus 
sian consulate? 

“(No reply.) 

“Question. Did you? 

“Answer. I would have said not, but I 
clearly see that I must have. 

“Question. If X had said that, that would 
have shown conclusively that it was a crim 
inal conspiracy, would it not? 

“Answer. That is right. 

“Question. Did Pash ask you for the name 
of X? 

“Answer. I imagine he did. 

“Question. Don’t you know that he did? 

“Answer. Sure. 


“Question. Did he tell you why he wanted 
it? 


“Answer. In order to stop the business 


“Question. And didn’t you know, Doctor, 


that by refusing to give the name of X you © 


were impeding the investigation? 
“Answer. I must have known that * °° 
“Question. Why did you go into such great 
circumstantial detail about this thing if 
you were telling a cock-and-bull story? 
“Answer. I fear this whole things is 4 piece 
of idiocy, I’m afraid I can’t explain why 
there was a consul, why there was micro 
film, why there were 3 people on thé 
project, why 2 of them were at Los Alan 
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1954 
“Question. Isn’t it a fair statement to say, 
pr. Oppenheimer, that, according to your 
testimony now, you told not one lie to 
Colonel Pash but a whole fabrication and 
of lies? 
aeanowe. Right. © © &* 
while the whole “cock-and-bull story” had 
a ring of the past in it, Oppenheimer’s as- 
sociation with the Red-tainted Chevalier did 
not. He testified that when he was in Paris 
last December, he and Mrs. Oppenheimer saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Chevalier on two occasions, had 
dinner with them one evening. 
A BETTER SUMMARY 


In his defense against the charge that he 
delayed the development of the hydrogen 
pomb, Oppenheimer was also a bad witness 
for himself. In the past he had maintained 
that he, as chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee to the AEC, had not opposed the 
hydrogen bomb. What he was against, he 
insisted, as @ “crash program” to build the 
bomb in a hurry, with very high priorities 
which he felt might interfere with A-bomb 
production. But he ran into difficulty as 
Security Board Counsel Robb cross-examined 

im. 

: “Rops. Doctor, is it a fair summary of your 
answer * * * that what the GAC opposed 
in its October 29, 1949 meeting was merely a 
crash program for the development of the 
Supper [the H-bomb]? 

“OPPENHEIMER. Yes, I think it would be 
a better summary to say we opposed this 
crash program as the answer to the Soviet 
atomic bomb. 

“Question. What did you mean by a crash 
program ? 

“Answer. On the basis of what was then 
known * * * a commitment be made to 
build this thing irrespective of further study 
and with a very high priority, a program in 
which alternatives would not have an oppor- 
tunity to be weighed *.* * 

“Question. Doctor, isn’t it true that [you 
wrote| the report of the GAC? 

“Answer. I wrote the main report. Yes. 

“Question. Isn’t it true that the report of 
the GAC and the annex to which you sub- 
scribed unqualifiedly opposed the develop- 
ment of the Super at any time? 

“Answer. At that time. 

“Question. At any time? 

“Answer. No, at least let us say we were 
questioned about that in a discussion with 
the Commission, and we made it clear that 
this could not be an unqualified and perma- 
nent opposition * * * 

“Question. Didn't the annex to which you 
subscribed say in sO many words: “We be- 
lieve a super bomb should never be pro- 
duced’’? 

“Answer. Yes, it did. 

“Question. Do you interpret that as op- 
posing only a crash program? 

“Answer. No. It opposed the program.” 

On the question whether the GAC was 
unanimous in its opposition to the devel- 
opment of the hydrogen bomb, Dr. Op- 
penheimer had additional difficulty. 

“Ross. Now I have a note here, Doctor, 
that you testifed that there was a surprising 
unanimity, I believe that was your expres- 
sion, at the GAC meeting of October 29, 1949, 
that the United States ought not to take the 
initiative at that time in an all-out hermo- 
nuclear program, Am I correct in my under- 
standing of your testimony? 

“Answer. Right. 

“Question, In other words, everybody on 
the committee felt that way about it? 

“Answer. Everybody on the committee ex- 
pressed themselves that way. 

“Question, How many people were on the 
committee? 

“Answer. There were nine on the commit- 
tee. One man was absent in Sweden. 

“Question. Who was that? 


“Answer, Seaborg [Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 


Professor of chemis' at the University of 
California}. si , 
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“Question. So you didn’t know how he felt 
about it? 

“Answer. We did not * * * He was in 
Sweden, and there was no communication 
with him. 

“Question. You didn’t poll him by mail or 
anything? 
caer This was not a convenient thing 

_ 

Later that day Counsel Robb pulled that 
testimony out from under Dr. Oppenheimer. 

“Ross. You testified that you had no in- 
timation from Dr. Seaborg prior to the GAC 
meeting of October 29, 1949, as to what his 
views on the subject were. I am going to 
show you a letter * * * dated October 14, 
1949, addressed to you, signed ‘Glenn Sea- 
borg,’ and ask you whether you received that 
letter prior to the meeting of October 29, 
1949. 

“OPPENHEIMER. I am going to say before 
I see it that I had no recollection of it * * *, 


“Question. All right, Doctor. You told 
this board this morning that Dr. Seaborg 
did not express himself prior to the meeting 
of October 29, 1949. 

“Answer. That is right. 
ollection. 


“Question. Was that true? 
“Answer. No, that was not true.” 


In his letter Dr. Seaborg had said that he 
“would have to hear some good arguments 
before I could take on sufficient courage to 
recommend not going toward” a thermonu- 
clear program. He noted hat Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, director of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of California, was al- 
ready proposing to get the program under 
way. If the GAC were asked to comment on 
the proposal, he wrote, “It seems to me 
clearly we should heartily endorse it.” De- 
spite this sharp exception to the GAC'’s 
“unanimous” stand, Dr. Oppenheimer origi- 
nally had said that he did not recall the 
letter. 


That was my rec- 


AN ODD POINT OF VIEW 


Among many scientists Oppenheimer is 
held in high esteem, and even awe. Yet a 
number of his colleagues came before the 
security board, in answer to subpenas, and 
testified against him. Among them was Dr. 
Luis Alvarez, professor of physics at the 
University of California, who was on the 
staff at Los Alamos during World War II (he 
helped develop the detonating mechanism 
for the atomic bomb). In September 1949, 
after the Russians exploded an atomic bomb, 
Dr. Alvarez and Dr. Lawrence decided to push 
for development of the H-bomb. Nearly all 
of the scientists they reached were enthu- 
siastic and anxious to get the program going, 
Dr. Alvarez testified. He expected Oppen- 
heimer to be enthusiastic, too, because dur- 
ing World War II Oppenheimer had been anx- 
ious to get on with thermonuclear resarch. 
But in 1949, in the face of the Soviet threats, 
he found Oppenheimer opposed. 

“CouNsEL Ross. What did he tell you? 

“AtvarEz. He said he did not think the 
United States should build the hydrogen 
bomb, and the main reason he gave for this 
* * * was that if we built a hydrogen bomb- 
then the Russians would build a hydrogen 
bomb, whereas if we did not build a hydro- 
gen bomb, then the Russians would not build 
a hydrogen bomb. I found this such an odd 
point of view that I don’t understand it to 
this day * * * 

“Question: You testified that you talked 
to various individuals about your plan and 
the plans of others for the development of 
the thermonuclear weapon in early October 
1949. Is that right? 

“Answer: Yes, sir. 

“Question: At that time these individuals 
were enthusiastic for going ahead with it. 
Is that right? 

“Answer; That was my very strong impres- 
sion. 
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“Question: To your knowledge, were those 
conversations in advance of any talks that 
these people had with Dr. Oppenheimer? 

“Answer: I think that is so, sir * * * 

“Question: Subsequently these people 
changed their views. Is that right? 

“Answer: Quite drastically, yes. 

“Question: Did you learn at that time 
whether in the interim they had talked to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

“Answer: I am sure that in the interim 
they talked with Dr. Oppenheimer, because 
the interim extends until now.” 

Later, Dr. Alvarez was questioned by Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry at Loyola University of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the security board (also later was the 
one member to vote for restoring Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance). 

“Question: Do you think that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had considerable power with men 
like Conant, Bush, and Groves? 

“Answer: I don't think power is the right 
word. Dr. Oppenheimer is certainly one of 
the most persuasive men that has ever lived, 
and certainly had influence. They respected 
his opinions and listened to him. 

“Question: Looking by hindsight, do you 
think he showed good judgment in the fact 
that he opposed this bomb in the light of 
present conditions? 

“Answer: I think he showed exceedingly 
poor judgment. I told him so the first time 
he told me he was opposed to it. I have con- 
tinued to think so. The thing which I 
thought at that time was the overpowering 
reason for building the hydrogen bomb was 
[that] if we did not do it, some day we might 
wake up and read headlines and see pictures 
of an explosion such as we saw a month or 
80 ago, only this would be done off the coast 
of Siberia. I felt sure that this would be 
one of the most disastrous things that could 
possibly happen to this country. I thought 
we must not let this happen.” 


ELEMENTS OF THE MYSTIC 


Wendell Mitchell Latimer, professor of 
chemistry at the University of California 
and associate director of the university's 
radiation laboratory, painted the same pic- 
ture as Dr. Alvarez. Dr. Latimer wanted to 
move ahead with thermonuclear development 
right after the Russians exploded an atom 
bomb in 1949. 

“Ross. Do you recall whether you talked 
to any other scientists * * *? 

“LATIMER. Yes * * * I talked to everybody 
I could * * * I tried to build up pressure 
jor iu ° ¢ 9, 

“Question. What was the reception to your 
suggestions received at that period of time? 
I am speaking of the time 2 or 3 weeks after 
the Russian explosion. 

“Answer. It was favorable, I would say. 
We met practically no opposition, as I recall. 

“Question. Will you tell us whether or not 
that situation changed? 

“Answer. It definitely changed. 

“Question. When? 

“Answer. Within a few weeks. There had 
been a lot of back pressure built up. I think 
primarily from the Advisory Committee [the 
GAC]. 

“Question. Did you ascertain the source 
of any of this opposition? 

“Answer. I judge the source of it was 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

“Question. Why? 

“Answer. You know, he is one of the most 
amazing men that the country has ever 
produced in his ability to influence people. 
It is Just astounding the influence that he 
has on a group. It is an amazing. thing. 
His domination of the General Adviscry 
Committee was so complete that he always 
carried the majority with him, and I don’t 
think any views came out of that committee 
that weren’t essentially his views * * *. 

“Question. Would you care to give the 
board, sir, any comments you have upon 
the basis of your knowledge of Dr. Oppen- 
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heimer, as to his character, hig loyalty, and 
his associations? * * * 

“Answer. That is a rather large order. 

“Question. I know it is, Doctor. 

“Answer. His associations at Berkeley were 
well known—the fact that he did have Com- 
munist friends. I never questioned his 
loyalty. There were elements of the mystic 
in his apparent philosophy of life that were 
very difficult to understand. * * * A man’s 
motives are just something that you can't 
discuss, but all his reactions were such as 
to give me considerable worry about his 
judgment as a security risk.” 

CONFUSED AND COMPLICATED 


The sharpest blows any scientist struck 
at Oppenheimer came from Dr. Edward 
Teller, the physicist who developed the H- 
bomb. In 1942, he said, Oppenheimer was 
all for thermonuclear experimentation. But 
after Germany and Japan were defeated, he 
used his influence strongly against it. As 
a result, there was little progress until the 
Oppenheimer advisory committee's recom- 
mendation was overruled by President Tru- 
man in 1950. 

“Ross. Doctor, let me ask you for your 
opinion as an expert on this question. Sup- 
pose you had gone to work on the ther- 
monuclear in 1945 or 1946—really gone to 
work on it. Can you give us any opinion 
as to when in your view you might have 
achieved that weapon, and would you ex- 
plain your opinion? 

“Teter. It is my belief that if at the end 
of the war some people like Dr. Oppenheimer 
would have lent moral support—not even 
their own work, just moral support—to work 
on the thermonuclear gadget, I think we 
could have kept at least as many people in 
Los Alamos as we then recruited in 1949 un- 
der very difficult conditions. I therefore 
believe that, if we had gone to work in 1945, 
we could have achieved the thermonuclear 
bomb just about 4 years earlier.” 

On the question of Oppenheimer’s loy- 
alty and security, Dr. Teller had well-defined 
views. 

“TELLER. IT do not want to suggest any 
[disloyalty]. I know Dr. Oppenheimer as 
an intellectually most alert and a very com- 
plicated person, and I think it would be 
presumptuous and wrong on my part if I 
would try in any way to analyze his motives. 
But I have always assumed, and I now as- 
sume, that he is loyal to the United States. 
I believe this, and I shall believe it until I 
see very conclusive proof to the opposite. 

“Question. Do you or do you not believe 
that Dr. Oppenheimer is a security risk? 

“Answer. In a great number of cases I 
have seen Dr. Oppenheimer act—I under- 
stood that Dr. Oppenheimer acted—in a way 
which for me was exceedingly hard to un- 
derstand. I thoroughly disagreed with him 
in numerous issues, and his actions frankly 
appeared to me confused and complicated. 
To this extent I feel that I would like to see 
the vital interests of this country in hands 
which I understand better, and therefore 
trust more. In this very limited sense I 
would like to express a feeling that I would 
feel personally more secure if public matters 
would rest in other hands.” 

In addition to the doubts created by Op- 
penheimer’s stand on the hydrogen bomb, 
the board heard that there was serious con- 
cern about his attitude toward detection of 
atomic explosions in Russia. Air Force Maj. 
Gen. Roscoe Charles Wilson, who held re- 
search and new weapons assignments during 
and after World War II, testified that Oppen- 
heimer opposed detection devices to such 
an extent that “the overall effect was to deny 
the Air Force the mechanism which we felt 
was essential to determine when this bomb 
went off.” As a result of this and other ac- 
tions by Oppenheimer, General Wilson testi- 
fied: “I felt compelled to go to the Director 
of Intelligence to express my concern over 
what I felt was a pattern of action that was 
simply not helpful to national defense.” 
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A UNIQUE SCOPE 

The testimony ranged all the way to those 
who bluntly questioned his loyalty. David 
Tressel Griggs, professor of geophysics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, new 
weapons consultant for the Air Force during 
World War II, told the board: “I want to say, 
and I can’t emphasize too strongly, that 
Dr. Oppenheimer is the only one of my 
scientific acquaintances about whom I have 
ever felt there was a serious question as to 
their loyalty.” 

The most direct attack on Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty before the board came from William 
Liscum Borden of Pittsburgh, assistant to 
the manager of the Westinghouse atomic- 
power division, who was executive director of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy from 1949 to 1953. He testified that 
he had written FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
a letter last November, expressing opinions 
that he still holds. Said his letter: 

“As you know [J. Robert Oppenheimer] 
has for some years enjoyed access to various 
critical activities of the National Security 
Council, the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the Research and Development 
Board, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Resourees Board, and the National 
Science Foundation. His access covers most 
new weapons being developed by the armed 
forces, war plans at least in comprehensive 
outline, complete details as to atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and stockpile data, the 
evidence on which some of the principal 
CIA intelligence estimates is based, United 
States participation in the United Nations 
and NATO, and many other areas of high- 
security sensitivity. 

“Because the scope of his access may well 
be unique, because he has had custody of 
an immense collection of classified papers 
covering military intelligence and diplomatic 
as well as atomic-energy matters, and be- 
cause he also possesses a scientific back- 
ground enabling him to grasp the significaice 
of classified data of a technical nature, it 
seems reasonable to estimate that he is, 
and for some years has been, in a position 
to compromise more vital and detailed infor- 
mation affecting the national defense and 
security than any other individual in the 
United States. * * * As chairman or as an 
official and unofficial member of more than 
35 important Government committees, pan- 
els, study groups and projects, he has 
oriented or dominated key policies involving 
every principal United States security de- 
partment and agency except the FBI. 

“The purpose of this letter is to state my 
own exhaustively considered opinion, based 
upon years of study of the available classi- 
fied evidence, that more probably than not 
J. Robert Oppenheimer is an agent of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Among the factors which led him to this 
conclusion, Borden wrote, were Oppenhei- 
mer’s long record of close Communist asso- 
ciations which survived the Russian-Nazi 
pact of 1939, his financial contributions to 
Communist causes, his false statements to 
security officers, his stand on the H-bomb. 

Counsel for Oppenheimer declined to 
cross-examine Borden, on the ground that 
what he had submitted was not evidence 
but his own conclusions. On that point 
Security Board Chairman Gordon Gray 
agreed, asserting that the Board “has no evi- 
dence before it that Dr. Oppenheimer * * * 
has been functioning as an espionage agent.” 

THE PUZZLED BANKER 


The Board majority’s view was more nearly 
summed up in Counsel Robb’s cross-examina- 
tion of John J. McCloy, Board chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, former (1941-45) 
Assistant Secretary of War, who was one of 
the character witnesses on behalf of Oppen- 
heimer. 

“Ross. As far as you know, Mr. McCloy, 
do you have any employee of your bank who 
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has been for any considerable peri i 
on terms of rather intimate and. aon 
association with thieves and safecrackers> 

“McCtor. No; I don’t know of a), 
one. * * * y- 

“Question. Suppose you had a branch bank 
manager, and a friend of his came to him 
one day and said: ‘I have some friends and 
contacts who are thinking about coming 
your bank to rob it. I would like to talk 
to you about maybe leaving the vault Open 
some night so they could do it,’ ang your 
branch manager rejected the suggestion 
Would you expect that branch manager t, 
report the incident? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. If he didn’t report it, would 
you be disturbed about it? 

“Answer. Yes. 


“Question. Let us go a bit further. Sup- 
posing the branch bank manager waiteg 
6 or 8 months to report it; would you be 
rather concerned about why he had not done 
it before? 

“Answer. Yes. 


“Question. Suppose, when he did report it 
he said: “This friend of mine, a good friend 
of mine, I am sure he was innocent, and 
therefore I won’t tell you who he is,’ Would 
you be concerned about that? Would you 
urge him to tell you? 

“Answer. I would certainly urge him to 
tell me for the security of the bank. 

“Question. Now, supposing your branch 
bank manager, in telling you the story of 
his conversations with his friend, said: ‘My 
friend told me that these people that he 
knows that want to rob the bank told me 
that they had a pretty good plan. They 
had some tear gas and guns, and they had 
@ car arranged for the getaway, and had 
everything all fixed up.’ Would you con- 
clude from that it was a pretty well-defined 
plot? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Now, supposing some years 
later this branch manager told you: ‘Mr, 
McCloy, I told you that my friend and his 
friends had a scheme all set up, as I have 
told you, with tear gas and guns and get- 
away car, but that was a lot of bunk. It 
just wasn’t true. I told you a false story 
about my friend.’ Would you be a bit 
puzzled as to why he would tell you such 
a false story about his friend? 

“Answer. Yes, I think I would be.” 

The majority of Gordon Gray's security 
committee wound up feeling about Oppen- 
heimer the way McCloy felt about Roger 
Robb’s hypothetical bank manager. 





Shipment of Foreign-Aid Cargoes in 
American Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

WasHINcTON, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse RoceErs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The entire American maritime industry 
and other national meed your sup- 
port of amendment to H. R. 9678 to be offered 
Tuesday or Wednesday this week by thé 
Merchant Marine Committee to provide, # 
in all prior similar legislation, that 50 per- 
cent of foreign-aid cargoes shall be shipped 
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A Personal Legislative Report to the 
People of North Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Orro KRUEGER IN WaSHINGTON—SEPARATING 
THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Last year I sent you a 
report on the activities of the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress. You were so kind to-me in 
your praise of the report, I felt it advisable 
to report to you on the happenings as the 
2d session nears a close. 

Being a Member of Congress is not an easy 
job, but it is a very gratifying one if you en- 
joy helping people and I do. Many of the 
things I am about to discuss with you do not 
give you the help I think you are entitle to. 
It looks now that we can celebrate the Fourth 
of July with a package farm bill on its way 
that will handle some of the problems we 
are facing. Congressman Hope tells me the 
bill will be out on the floor of the House this 
week. I have always followed the affairs of 
the Agriculture Committee, and, of course, 
have continued to do so very closely. The 
bill will definitely come out with a provision 
for the extension of 90 percent of parity for 
a year. You folks may also have a chance 
to consider the merits of a two-price system. 
Personally, I would like to see controls on the 
basis of bushels rather than acreage, with a 
minimum of redtape for the farmer to con- 
tend with, but I know the House Agriculture 
Committee has spent many months of long 
hours in the preparation of this bill. I have 
talked with many of the members of the 
committee personally, and I know they, in 
their hearts, are hoping the same thing I am, 
that the bill will pass, I think it will receive 
the approval of Congress. The one thing 
Ican assure you is that the extension of high 
parity will receive the approval of Orto 
KRUEGER. 

Seriously, friends, can anyone justify huge 
imports in oats, barley, and rye and then ask 
the farmer not to plant any of these crops 
in his diverted acreage if he wants to qualify 
for price supports? I fought Canadian im- 
ports last year, and will continue to do so 
when it penalizes America’s farmers. Nor 
do I feel justified in cutting millions at home 
to spend billions abroad. Some assistance 
to our allies is necessary to combat commun- 
ism, promote peace, and help put their econ- 
omy on an even keel, but not at the risk of 
wrecking our own, 


One of the most important decisions made 
in the 83d Republican Congress was one that 
a the American taxpayers some relief that 

ey certainly deserved. I have not made a 
lot of promises or pledges for the purpose of 
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getting votes. You all know I am not built 
that way. But in all humility, I must admit 
that I was proud when Congressman HaL- 
LECK, majority leader of the Congress, 
slapped me on the back, and said, “Orro, I 
appreciate your help in giving the American 
taxpayers a reduction in their tax burden.” 

The 83d Congress has been interested in 
those programs that helped maintain a 
strong economy. In order to assure this 
strength being maintained and even 
strengthened, vocational agriculture funds 
and agriculture research funds have been 
increased. The school-lunch program, which 
you are all familiar with, has been continued 
and in the new farm bill will include some 
of our surplus dairy products. The REA 
and RTA programs are important to all of us. 
Here again my close association with the 
conferees makes it possible for me to assure 
you that ample funds will be given to pro- 
ceed with improvements and necessary ex- 
pansion. 

I feel we should be strong defensively in 
order to protect our precious heritage of lib- 
erty and freedom, but I am opposed to war 
and shipping our boys overseas to fight in 
foreign wars. Over 30,000 servicemen lost 
their lives in the rice paddies of Korea. I 
saw actual combat, but the war I fought in 
was declared by Congress. That’s why I was 
so pleased to hear the President state that 
if war was declared, Congress would declare 
it. Many a mother in this country doesn’t 
even have a grave to drop her tears on. If 
the issue of sending our boys to Indochina 
comes before the Congress, Orro KRUEGER 
will raise his voice in a loud and resound- 
ing “No.” Veterans do not make wars. But 
those who are injured suffer the conse- 
quences. Those of us who fought and but 
for the grace of God might have been 
wounded can appreciate the moral obligation 
our great country has to every veteran with 
a service-connected disability. For this rea- 
son, I have insisted that every veteran who 
had service-connected disabilities be pro- 
vided with a hospital bed and excellent medi- 
cal care when he needs it. 

Since the 83d Congress has not yet ad- 
journed, I cannot give you as detailed a re- 
port on its activities as I would like to. 
Some time after adjournment date, you will 
receive a complete report. After making 
your usual thorough evaluation of the re- 
port, I would appreciate receiving your 
opinions on it. 





American Prisoners of the Chinese Com- 


munist Forces in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a resolution which 
I have received from the city council of 
Boston. This resolution has my unquali- 
fied endorsement. I am deeply grateful 
to the Boston City Council for their 
splendid expression, and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues here in 
the House of Representatives: 

Whereas 944 soldiers of the United States 
are now prisoners of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces in Korea, many of these men, 
highly trained technicians skilled in the 
handling of the latest and highly secret 
instruments of war; and 
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Whereas of this number, 27 men are resi- 
dents of the New England States and have 
not been heard from by officials of the 
United States, or their families, since their 
entry into the Korean area; and 

Whereas it has been stated by the United 
States military authorities that they are 
confident that these 944 men are still held 
captive in the hands of the Communist 
forces; and 

Whereas it is the sentiment of the public 
that every possible step should be taken to 
effect the release of these men; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Boston 
City Council in meeting assembled, desire to 
urge all Members of the New England dele- 
gation in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives to initiate and carry 
out an organized effort to demand of the 
highest authority of our administrative and 
military branches to bring into being im- 
mediately whatever effort, or action, neces- 
sary to accomplish the release of these 
New England citizens and soldiers who have 
imperiled their lives to serve our country; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is felt by the Boston 
city council that any action, no matter how 
drastic, is worthwhile and necessary to erase 
this blemish and insult to the honor of our 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Boston 
city council desire to commend the Boston 
Post and its reporters—Clark Nichols and 
Joseph McLaughlin—for the untiring efforts 
to bring about the accomplishment of this 
worthy and humane undertaking, which, up 
to the present time has apparently been 
abandoned by all others except the American 
Prisoners of War Association. 

In city council June 21, 1954, adopted. 

Attest: 

WALTER J. MALLoy, 
City Clerk. 





Unemployment Climbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the House a report on labor- 
market trends in the East St. Louis, IIL, 
area. 

This report is issued for June 1954 by 
the Illinois State Employment Service. 
It shows a climb in unemployment not 
only indicating a loss of employment of 
2,250 from May 1953 but indicating a loss 
of 700 above the March 15 level of this 
year. 

At the risk of being dubbed a prophet 
of doom, may I say that I view these 
figures with alarm. The administra- 
tion cannot very well adopt an ostrich- 
like attitude regarding the climb in un- 
employment. It is a very serious matter 
and the administration should be mak- 
ing plans to deal with it instead of criti- 
cizing everyone who calls attention to 
the danger of an economic recession, 

The report follows: 

East Sr. Louis Arka Lasor Market TRENDS, 
JUNE 1954 
SUMMARY 

The impact of production curtailment in 

the metals industry forced employment in 
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the East St. Louis area’ down by 75 at the 
92 reporting firms during the 60-day -period 
ending May 15. Seasonal employment rises 
in commercial fertilizers, 200; stone-clay- 
glass, 175; roofing mills, 100; plus scattered 
gains totaling 100 in other industries were 
unable to offset the drop of 650 in metals. 
The May 1954 employment total of 22,433 
in these 92 reporting firms was 2,250 less 
than the May 1953 figure. Job opportunities 





1This area includes the city of East St. 
Louis, and consists of the following town- 
ships in St. Clair County: Canteen, Center- 
ville, Stites, East St. Louis, and Sugar Loaf. 
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have decreased materially during the past 
60 days, and unemployment climbed to 6,200, 
approximately 700 above the March 15 level. 
New hires will be limited for the next 2 
months as almost all major firms have a pool 
of laid-off workers, with callback rights, to 
draw from. Some 600 to 700 high-school 
graduates and returning college students 
will tend to swell the already heavy unem- 
ployed group. Manufacturing employment 
is expected to level off at current figures and 
generally remain stable there. Potential 
construction expansion covid raise nonman- 
ufacturing employment to a somewhat high- 
er level than is anticipated at the present 
time. 


Nonagricultural employment in the East St. Louis area. (For reporting establishments only) 


Number 
Item of estab- 


lishments) Tota) | Female Total 


May 1954 


March 1954 May 1953 


Female 





$$$ | | | | si 








DOO. coccncceuccseccsmianiaeid 92 22, 433 
IIE, cronircnncnnpntniabninsmaieel 38 17, 008 2,175 17, 321 1, 859 18, 995 2, 238 
Nonmanufacturing.................-..-- ba] 5, 335 1, 423 5, 197 1, 405 5, 682 1, 460 


MANUFACTURING CONTINUES TO DROP 


The closing down of a foundry and cut- 
backs at another metals plant accounted for 
all of the losses in the manufacturing field. 
Total manufacturing employment fell by 
225 in the past 60 days. On the favorable 
side, stone-clay-glass rose 175, and petroleum 
coal (roofing mills) increased its work force 
by 100. Seasonal demand for beverage bot- 
tles and construction material was respon- 
sible for the production upturn in these 
establishments. Commercial fertilizers at 
the peak of its spring production season 
added 200 to its payrolls. Small scattered 
gains and losses at other manufacturing 
plants resulted in the net gain of another 
100. 


NONMANUPACTURING RISES SLIGHTLY 


Pacing a very modest pickup in nonmanu- 
facturing employment, construction edged 
upward by 50, retail trade rose 50, and gov- 
ernment establishments also reported an in- 
crease of 50. This nonmanufacturing rise 
is attributed chiefly to seasonal factors. In 
Government establishments, the need for 
temporary workers during the vacation period 
was the major reason for the increase. The 
remaining nonmanufacturing groups showed 
little or no change except transportation 
which reported a drop of 25. With no large 
building projects in progress within the city, 
many construction workers are traveling to 
adjoining areas for jobs, where several sub- 
division development have been started. 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES FROM 1 YEAR AGO 


Total employment at the 92 reporting 
firms decreased 2,250 below the May 1953 
level. Manufacturing industries dropped 
1,900, while nonmmanufacturing lost 350. 
Only two major industrial groups experienced 
employment gains during the past 12-month 
period: Stone-clay-glass, 150; and meat 
packing, 275. The most drastic loss oc- 
curred in primary metals, 1,150; followed by 
construction, 200; rubber, 100; wholesale-re- 
tail trade, 150; and printing-publishing, 50. 
In addition to those listed above a fabricated 
metals plant moved out of the area during 
1953 creating the permanent loss of another 
250 jobs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CHANGES FROM 1 YEAR AGO 


Unemployment moved upward sharply 
above the estimated employment decline in 
the area. The jobless total on May 15 was 
6,200 (including 1,300 women). East St. 
Louis residents employed throughout the 
Greater St. Louis metropolitan area, and 
caught in layoffs, swelled the totals to a 
considerable degree. Likewise, laid-off per- 
sons coming back home from other areas 





further increased the unemployed pool. This 
increase in unemployed workers has been 
confined almost exclusively to the male sex. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


The current labor supply is ample for any 
known or foreseeable needs that may occur 
during the coming several months. In ad- 
dition, the labor force will be augmented 
by 600—700 students who will enter the labor 
market in the next few weeks during school 
vacations. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Based upon information provided by local 
employers in the reporting program, employ- 
ment will continue on a gentle decline dur- 
ing the next 60-day period. Heavy seasonal 
layoffs in the commercial fertilizer industry 
coupled with the pessimistic employment 
forecasts in the metals industry preclude the 
possibility of any overall employment rise 
during the next 2 months. Almost without 
exception every major firm in the area has 
a pool of laid-off workers, with callback 
rights, to draw from before making any new 
hires. This condition poses a serious em- 
ployment problem to the, returning college 
students seeking summer work. Industrial 
job openings for vacation workers are prac- 
tically nonexistent this year. Construction 
projects are smaller in size this year and 
scattered over a much wider area requiring 
the workers to travel greater distances to the 
job site. The overall outlook for the area 
is for a leveling off in the downward employ- 
ment trend, with some degree of stabiliza- 
tion at about present levels being attained 
by midsummer. 





Frank Meyer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, from Sep- 
tember 1953 until June 1954 Frank 
Meyer, a teacher in the public school 
system of Grand Haven, Mich., was a 
member of my office staff in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This excellent arrangement 
was part of Frank Meyer’s fellowship 
project which was sponsored by the Ford 
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Foundation. Although he received no 
compensation as a member of my stag 
he worked long and hard on the many 
difficult tasks which he tackled, ang we 
gave him the toughest so that he might 
see firsthand the problems presented to 
a Member of Congress. 

In addition to the work in my office 
Frank Meyer literally covered the Na. 
tion’s Capital interviewing top Govern. 
ment officials in the legislative, execy. 
tive, and judicial branches. He attendeg 
innumerable committee hearings, many 
sessions of the House and Senate, anq 
a number of meetings of top Govern. 
ment boards and agencies. Weekly 
Frank wrote a most informative and in. 
teresting column for the Grand Hayen 
Daily Tribune, his hometown newspaper, 
In addition the wonderful Meyer family, 
six in all, searched out and took in all of 
the superb historieal and beautiful sights 
in the Washington area. 

I commend the Ford Foundation for 
sponsoring this most worthwhile fellow. 
ship project, and I congratulate Frank 
for his intelligent and conscientious ap- 
proach to his program. My staff and1 
were delighted to have him with us, and 
thank him for his most helpful aid ang 
assistance. 

As a part of my own remarks, I in. 
clude the last of Frank Meyer’s weekly 
columns in which he summarizes his 
views. It follows: 

CaPITaL REFLECTIONS 
(By Frank Meyer) 

This is the 40th and final article in the 
series called Capital Reflections. As we leave 
Washington and refiect upon the year's ex- 
perience, certain truths stand out more 
strongly than ever. I want to mention a 
few of these. 

The vast majority of public officials, both 
elective and appointive, are conscientious, 
hard-working public servants trying to do 
what is right. I have been impressed with 
the ability, the fairness, and courtesy of 
these men and women. There are always 
exceptions, and those are the ones who make 
the news. 

This experience has renewed my faith in 
our American democratic system and in 
those men and women who give it life. It 
is of little value to believe in our system 
On one hand and on the other to maintain 
that “politicians are rotten,” or that “bureaus 
crats are ruining the country.” 

If our system is to remain unchallenged 
in this country, our citizens must avoid 
cynicism and fear and the fatal error of 
excusing something as “politics” or of ridi- 
culing officers as “politicians.” Senator 
Morse, speaking in Philadelphia recently, 
said that “Americans have come to accept 
crookedness in politicians, and as a result 
they are terribly crooked; they are rotten.” 

ELEMENT OF TRUTH 

There is an element of truth in his rea- 

son for the difficulty. Voters will get what 

expect in their officers, and the officers 
will reflect the character of their constitu- 
ents. In a democracy the people get the 
kind of government a majority of them want. 

Accepting public officials as human beings, 
let us support them when they are right 
and try to change them when they are 
wrong; but to condemn them as unsavory 
characters, never. If I could make one ples, 
it would be for an increased faith in our 
leaders (of all parties) and for a popula 
insistence that they keep the public trust 
inviolate. 

This may appear to be Pollyanna thinking 


and inappropriate in view of some recelt 
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But faith, hope, and charity must 
abide in the social and political realms as 
well as in the religious if we are to survive. 
This country is greater than any man, any 
conflict, any crisis. Men and crises come 
and go, but the nation goes on until God 
ytherwise. 

“> es important to remember that this 
Government is a republic rather than a pure 
democracy. This simply means that once 
a man is chosen to Office, it is his respon- 
«ibility to search out the facts and make Wise 
decisions in order to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. He is not a 
robot merely to intone the demands of any 
group, no matter how large. 

This often requires him to be a conciliator 
and to effect compromises. He may be 
stoutly reprimanded by some for sacrificing 
his principles, by others for being spineless, 
and by others for being stubborn. Yet the 
essence and core of the democratic system 
is compromise. 

It is the task of the public official to listen 
to all the demands of all the various per- 
sons and groups, and then to come up with 
some solution to the problem which will be 
the least harmful or the most beneficial. 
This often is extremely difficult, and the 
person who can do it is worthy of highest 
honor. 


events. 


MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEMS 


I was further impressed with the magni- 
tude of the problems before many officials in 
Washington. One can be more tolerant, 
Jess critical, and more inclined to withhold 
judgment when he gets a little insight into 
the complexity of today’s social, economic, 
and political questions. 

It must follow, therefore, that a trained 
and disciplined mind is more essential now 
than ever before. The education of all our 
people must be vigorous and continuous. 
This comes only by hard work and serious 
intentions, based upon a firm moral and 
spiritual foundation. We must understand 
the philosophic basis of our democracy, and 
the duties and responsibilities which accom- 
pany liberty and freedom, 


Vice President Should Curb His Partisan 
Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
ie Philadelphia Inquirer of June 


VicE PrResipENT Nixon SHovutp Curs His 
PARTISAN ATTACKS 


Vice President Nrxon, who apparently has 
& weakness for occasionally saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, has done it again. 

His speech in Milwaukee on Saturday 
night contained a number of intemperate 
remarks that were conducive to nothing so 
much as promoting division. 

In declaring that the alternative to the 
reelection of a Republican majority in Con- 
gress this year would be “something far more 
Tadical,” the vi of a Democratic Party 
controlled by left-wingers, he was 
the pattern of Senator McCarTuy’s “20 years 
of treason” indictment. 

To lump all the Democratic leaders to- 
gether as left-wingers is as indefensible as 
accusing them all of being traitors. The 
Republicans have no monopoly on patriots. 


There is surely nothing radical or left- 
wingish about such eminent Democrats as 
Senators Russell and Byrd and George, or 
Governor Lausche of Ohio or Governer 
Byrnes of South Carolina, to name a few. 

Mr. Nixon accomplishes nothing by such 
vindicative partisanship except to stir re- 
sentment. His behavior is in particularly 
poor taste because he is supposed to serve 
as Vice President for all Americans, not 
merely that portion of them who happen to 
be members of his political party. 

He chose to make his Milwaukee appear- 
ance the occasion also for a lecture on for- 
eign affairs. At the very moment that the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain were trying to ne- 
gotiate a policy of united action in the Far 
East, the Vice President was publicly empha- 
sizing just about every point of difference 
between the two nations in that field. 

His outgivings on international relations 
have proved embarrassing to the administra- 
tion before, as in the case of his celebrated 
off-the-record speech in which he gave en- 
couragement to a policy of armed United 
States intervention in Indochina. 

It might be weil if. the Vice President 
were to leave pronouncements on foreign 
policy to the President and the State De- 
partment, and to leave displays of ward 
politics to ward politicians. He should use 
his high office to promote unity, not dis- 
harmony and partisan conflict. 


The Administration’s Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLOLIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following discussion of 
the administration’s farm program be- 
tween Ricuarp M. Nixon, Vice President 
of the United States, and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, over the 
American Broadcasting Co., 10:35 to 11 
Pp. m., Monday, June 28, 1954: 

The Vice PrResipENT. My fellow Americans, 
President Eisenhower has asked Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and me to talk frankly 
with you tonight about something that is 
of vital concern to every citizen. It involves 
our food supply, and we all must eat; it 
involves tax dollars, and we all must pay; 
it involves the sound future of all agricul- 
ture, which is one of the very foundations 
of a strong America. 

Our problem is this: Our warehouses are 
near the bursting point with $61, billion 
worth of farm surplus. The Government 
has surplus wheat in Victory ships anchored 
in the Hudson River. We have surplus dairy 
products in storage all over the country. It 
is costing our taxpayers $700,000 a day merely 
to pay the rent bill to store these surpluses— 
$250 million a year just to pay the rent. 
Why, that’s more than three times as much 
as our Government spends on all agricultural 
research which has meant so much to us all, 
and every day we must make room for more 
surplus, and there’s no relief in sight—unless 
we follow the President’s recommendation to 

and change our course. 

It’s a long story of how the Government 
got in so deep—big question is, Shall the 
Government get in deeper and deeper? 
Wouldn't you say that was a fair statement, 


, Mr. Vice President. 
Because our present farm laws move farm 
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produce into storage instead of stomachs. 


‘The present farm program is unfair to both 


farmers and taxpayers, and that’s why the 
administration has asked Congress to cor- 
rect the faults in the law. Question is: Are 
we willing to face that fact squarely and 
correct these faults before it is too late. 

The Vice Present. That brings up some- 
thing I want to make crystal clear right 
now. The administration has been told 
many times that it is bad politics to bring 
up this farm program change during an elec- 
tion year. But we submitted the adminis- 
tration’s farm program to Congress because 
farmers and farm leaders said it was right 
for America. 

The Secretary. And on that, Mr. Vice 
President, I'd like to say that the admin- 
istration’s farm program came from a cross- 
section of all America. It is the result of 
mobilizing the best brains of all agriculture 
over a year of intensive study. All major 
farm organizations representing about 4 mil- 
lion farm families participated in our study. 
Five hundred scientists—leaders of the 48 
agricultural colleges—farmers, farm leaders, 
and legislators from all over the country all 
made their contributions to the administra- 
tion’s farm program. 

The Vice Presiwent. It has been suggested 
that this farm program represents a radical 
change. Actually the administration's pro- 
gram is based on similar principles to the 
one which both Democrats and Republicans 
agreed upon 6 years ago. I know because I 
was a Member of the Congress in 1948 and 
1949. 


But before we go further, let me say that 
our farmers and ranchers have a marvelous 
record of progress. In the short space of 15 
years, they have increased output of food 
and fiber almost 40 percent. This has been 
a tremendous achievement—the result of 
much hard work. Their hard work has 
meant a higher income for farmers—but also 
cheaper food for us all. Our wages and 
salaries will buy more steak today, more 
eggs, more milk than can be bought any 
place in the world for the same amount of 
labor. 

The SecreTary. Here’s a good example of 
that, Mr. Nrxon: A Russian must work 120 
minutes to buy a pound of beefsteak. That's 
2 hours. But the American industrial 
worker earns his pound of steak with only 
24 minutes of labor—in one-fifth the time. 
So we certainly have all benefited by the 
farmers hard work, and productivity. Our 
prime concern is that we not undermine 
agriculture as the present farm program 
threatens to do, that we not slow down this 
farm progress. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Mr. Secretary, I think 
it is important that we all understand how 
our Government came into possession of all 
this farm surplus. 

The SecreTary. To answer that we must go 
back to the early days of World War II, when 
we desperately needed more food for our- 
selves and our allies around the world. 
But farm machinery, fertilizer, and labor was 
scarce. And the farmer was already work- 
ing from sun-up to sun-down. Yet our 
country needed more food than had ever 
been produced before. 

So Congress quite wisely said: “We'll 
guarantee you certain prices if you'll in- 
crease food production. Stimulated by the 
heavy wartime demands prices rose in many 
cases far above the support levels. 

The Vice Presment. And farmers 
sponded magnificently as we all know. 

The Secretary. That’s right, Mr. Vice 
President. But then came the end of the 
war. We stopped all-out production of army 
tanks. We stopped all-out production of 
munitions and ships. But we didn’t put a 
stop to all-out production of surplus food. 
Price incentives to get more wheat, more cot- 
ton, and more peanuts were continued. 


Te- 
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Farmers reacted naturally enough. They 
continued to go all-out to produce. Price, 
in America, is a powerful incentive. 

The Vice Presment. And that, ladies and 
gentlemen, is why today your Government 
has $6% billion invested in surplus farm 
products—an all-time high. It’s jumped 
more than $2% billion in 1 year—and it’s 
still increasing. 

I want to say right here that this Ad- 
ministration has carried out to the letter 
the promise President Eisenhower made to 
farm folks 2 years ago. He said then that 
we had a moral and legal commitment to 
carry out price supports at 90 percent of 
parity through 1954. 

That we have done and will do. 

Zut the time has come to change this 
wartime policy which has brought on these 
surpluses, which has lost us some of our 
markets, which is undermining ail of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Secretary, would you sketch briefly 
some of the faults of our farm price pro- 
gram? 

The Secretary. In the first place, these 
high supports apply to only a small percent- 
age of our 5% million farmers. For exam- 
ple, the six basic farm commodities are: 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts. It is significant that just 3 of 
these crops—wheat, corn, and cotton prod- 
ucts—account for more than 80 percent of 
our total investment in price supports. 
And all 6 of the basic crops produce only 
23 percent of all farm income. Why, our 
livestock farmers alone produce 29 percent 
of the total farm income—more than all of 
the basic crops put together. But livestock 
men get no price supports—they don’t want 
them. Our poultrymen produce 12 percent 
of the total farm income. But poultrymen 
get no price supports—they don't want 
them: Fruit and vegetable farmers produce 
10 percent of the national farm income. 
But they get no price supports—and don’t 
want them. 

The Vice Present. So if you raise hogs, 
you have no Government price supports. 
But if you raise peanuts, honey, or tung oil, 
then you do have Government price sup- 
ports. Isn’t that a fact, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary. That's right. It adds up 
to the fact that a total of 56 percent of all 
farm products are not under farm price 
supports of any kind. 

Iowa, for example, gets only 8 percent of 
its farm income from basic farm com- 
modities under price support. Wisconsin 
gets only 1 percent of its farm income, New 
York State only 2 percent, and many States 
less than 1 percent of their farm income 
from these basic commodities. Z 

The Vice Presimpent. Another thing that 
concerns us all—is that the present farm 
program is unfair to the small farmer. 

The Secretary. You're right, Mr. Vice 
President. It shows how very difficult it is 
to write legislation on farm supports to be 
fair to all. Actually, high price supports 
help the big farmer most—the small farmer 
least. For example, the average cotton loan 
in Mississippi is only $372. But the largest 
cotton loan is $1,269,000. 

The Vice Presmwent. Another thing that 
bothers me is that our wartime policy of 
high supports is losing our farm markets. 
It’s hurting our farmers. 

The Secretary. Butter is a good example. 
Butter has been supported at a price higher 
than many housewives were willing to pay. 
They have learned to use other fats at a 
lower price. ‘ 

It's almost a similar story with cotton. 
Maintaining cotton prices above the world 
market has encouraged other countries to 
grow more cotton. And so some of our 
export market has been lost. 

The Vice PresiwenT. And once a market is 
lost, it is very, very difficult to get back, as 
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everyone knows. I'd like to present another 
question on this high price support program. 
Is it fair to the taxpayers? During the war, 
yes, of course, it was sound. But a perpetua- 
tion of a wartime price policy that encour- 
ages farmers to produce surplus food which 
the Government then must buy with tax- 
payers’ money to store away unused, with 
danger of spoilage. Ladies and gentlemen, 
does that make sense to you? 

The Secretary. Another weakness of the 
present program is that it takes little ac- 
count of the radical changes in our eating 
habits. For example, the average American 
eats far less starchy foods today—far more 
meat, eggs, dairy products, and fruits and 
vegetables than a few years ago. 

Yet today we have a farm program tied 
to another generation—it encourages raising 
grain to sell to the Government, rather than 
for livestock feed. 

Our farm programs should change as con- 
ditions change. For example: Horses are 
today selling for only 13 percent of parity. 
Wouldn't it be ridiculous to support horses 
at 90 percent of parity to keep the harness- 
maker in business? 

The Vice PResmwent. High price supports 
mean a multitude of strict Government con- 
trols—and I’ve met few farmers who favor 
that. 

The Secretary. That’s right, Mr. Vice 
President. Yet, under the present law I 
have just been forced to order more con- 
trols—in this case, a further reduction in 
wheat acreage for 1955. But even this re- 
duction is far short of what it would take 
to bring supplies in line with demand. At 
the same time, we’ve had to make sure that 
land taken out of wheat cannot be put into 
any other crops except grass and hay. For 
example, if we allow the wheat and cotton 
farmers to plant idle acres to corn or vege- 
tables that obviously would disrupt the 
markets of farmers already specializing in 
those crops. 

These controls are not to my liking. I do 
not believe that Government should tell the 
farmers what they can and cannot raise, 
what they can and cannot sell. And that’s 
one reason I’m so strong for the adminis- 
tration’s program. Because it will lead us 
away from controls. 

The Vice Presment. But right here I must 
make it very plain that there is a great part 
of the farm program which everyone agrees 
is right and proper. Our research and ex- 
tension service has created millions of dol- 
lars of new wealth for Ameirca. There is 
no argument about farm research—it has 
meant more plentiful food for all, and more 
income for farmers. And everyone is for a 
soil-conservation program for that is safe- 
guarding the natural resources that are the 
very foundation of America. There is no 
controversy here. 

What we are talking about is the wrong 
kind of farm price support programs—pro- 
grams which affect only 23 percent of our 
total farm income. These wartime price 
support programs served a useful purpose 
during wartime but are as out of place today 
as ration coupons. 

There are many false ideas about farm 
price laws—ideas which have been repeated 
so often they’re accepted as economic truth. 
Mr. Secretary, will you enumerate these false 
ideas which must be emphasized again if 
we are to think clearly on this farm problem. 

The Secrerary. False idea No. 1 is that 
farm price support legislation has made 
farmers prosperous. That is not true. Can- 
not be true. Farm prices were actually 
higher in the first year of the great depres- 
sion than they were in 1939—7 long years 
after legislators had thrown every law in the 
book at the farm problem trying to raise 
farm prices. In 1939—7 years later, remem- 
ber—farm prices were only 77 percent of 
parity. Farm prices diin’t start going up 
until 1940, 
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The Vice Presment. And it was war and 
inflation—not farm laws—which a 
farm prices to go up. War, and inflation 
that comes with war caused all Prices to 
go up; but go on, Mr. Secretary. 

The Secrerary. False idea No. 2 js this: 
Price supported crops are higher than thoss 
that are not supported. Actually the re. 
verse is true. Farm products not supported 
by Government have sold for higher Prices 
on an average than those that were sup. 
ported. 

Take hogs for example. Two years ago 
hok prices declined sharply. There wag 
some demand at that time that the goy. 
ernment step in and support hog prices 
But this was not done. So what happeneq) 
Very promptly farmers reduced hog nym. 
bers, and just as promptly hog prices start. 
ed moving up again. Today hogs are 8ell- 
ing at well above parity, and the Govern. 
ment didn’t have a thing to do with it ex- 
cept the Government stayed out of the hog 
business, The farmers did their own ad- 
justinpg. 

False idea No. 3 is that supporting the 
prices of a few commodities helps stabilize 
all agricultural income. That is not true, 
The basic farm commodities under price 
support are only 23 percent of the nationaj 
farm income, and that is sort of expecting 
the tail to wag a big dog. Another thing: 
A big share of these so-called basic com. 
modities are cotton and tobacco—not foog, 
Isn't it sort of silly to claim that supporting 
the price of cotton helps stabilize the price 
of pork chops? Or that tobacco affects the 
price of watermelons? 

False idea No. 4 and one that has been 
giving much emphasis is that “Farm Legis. 
lation can guarantee farmers a fair share of 
the national income.” And that is, of 
course, untrue. 


The Vice PrResIpENT. Ladies and gentleman, 
I would not be honest with you unless I 
stressed this fact. Farm legislation alone 
cannot guarantee farmers a fair share of 
the national income. I’m sure Secretary 
Benson and I both agree our farmers can do 
far more for themselves than the Govern- 
ment can ever do for them. But this is 
true. Farmers and city people prosper to- 
gether. Farmers are prosperous when the 
(Nation is prosperous. Records of the past 
150 years show this is true. And as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said many times: This 
administration is pledged to do ail in its 
power to insure the continued prosperity of 
this country on a sound basis. 

The S®cRerarYy. Mr. Vice President, in 
talking with farm folks, I’ve often heard 
them start their conversation with the 
phrase: “The thing that scares me,” and 
they go on to say that what they want ina 
farm program is protection against such 
drastic price drops. At the same time, their 
very flexibility heips hold markets which 
rigid supports can destroy as we have seen. 


The Vice Presment. Of course, Mr. Secre- 
tary, this is a rather unsettled world today. 
Some folks think we should have emergency 
stockpiles. I certainly agree on that and 
want to say that our reserves are already 
more than adequate to meet any emergency. 
And I'd say that the way to prepare yourself 
for an emergency is to be strong, to keep 
strong. What we propose is a farm program 
which actually puts our farmers in a stronger 
position to meet any emergency that arises. 


After we've squarely faced the issue and 
stopped the avalanche of surplus—then, and 
only then, can we reasonably expect to liqul- 
date our hoard of commodities. And these 
surpluses are not insoluble. Our nutri- 
tionists say that if every person in the United 
States ate as well as he should, our surpluses 
would disappear almost overnight. Isn't 
that a challenge to the imagination? Here 
we are, a country noted for our ability to sell 
anything. Should good food then be so hard 
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to seli—when there is the need, and we have 
the money to buy? 

The SECRETARY. And that brings up an- 
other thought to keep in mind. Our sur- 

juses may be only temporary. 

Our population experts predict that in an- 
other 10 or 15 years we'll need all our agri- 
cultural production. For the long pull cer- 
tainly the future of agriculture is most 

— ‘Vick Present. So it is only in this 
interim period that we're faced with this 
gurplus problem. My hope is that in trying 
to solve it, that we do not get ourselves in a 
straitjacket, all wound up in a maze of 
pureaucratic controls where the Government 
must come out on farms to tell farmers what 
they can raise and what they can sell. Or 
another danger * * * that we ride blindly 
on to an inevitable clash between town and 
country—something that would hurt agri- 
culture for a long, long time. 

Some Members of Congress have said: 
“ret's extend these high rigid supports, just 
1 more year.” 

My friends, in all honesty I must say that 
we're in this mess because we've refused to 
face the facts. For the last few years we’ve 
been extending these high rigid supports for 
just 1 or 2 more years. But for the adminis- 
tration or the Congress to support continu- 
ance of a program which will pile up sur- 
pluses and result inevitably in the destruc- 
tion of millions of dollars worth of food 
would be the height of irresponsibility. 

The SecreraRy. I would like to say, Mr. 
Vice President, that many farmers have been 
led to believe that this administration is 
proposing sweeping changes which would cut 
farm income. That is not true. These pro- 
posals were developed for sound farmer- 
operated programs to safeguard agriculture 
without regimentation. A sound method for 
shifting patterns of production without loss 
of the basic protections to which agriculture 
is entitled. A program that would permit us 
to do the right thing at the right time. 

In short, this is a moderate course—a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports which both 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
agreed was a good thing in 1948. 

The Vick PresiIpeNnt. And how well I re- 
member that, Mr. Secretary. The adminis- 
tration’s farm program is based on the same 
principles as the bipartisan legislation of 
1948-49—a program that both Democrats 
and Republicans endorsed in their political 
platforms. A program supported by every 
major farm organization in the country. A 
program approved by overwhelming majori- 
ties of both parties in Congress. 

The SecreTary. It is interesting, Mr. Vice 
President, that our very detailed studies of 
last year have developed the same basic con- 
clusions reached by Congress 6 years ago. 
And now this whole question is again up to 
Congress. Actually, I believe we would have 
a better farm program, after January 1, with 
no new legislation at all, rather than with an 
extension of 90-percent supports. This, 
however, would strip farmers of some of the 
protections contained in the administration 
plan, We don’t want that to happen. The 
farm surplus situation is too serious. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I agree with you com- 
pletely, Mr. Secretary. It is so critical that 
we must deal with it now. And, in conclu- 
sion, I would like to repeat these few words 
from the President’s recent report to the Na- 
tion. He said: “Many have told me that it 
would not be good politics to attempt solu- 
tion of the farm problem during an election 
year. The sensible thing to do, I have been 
told over and over, was to close my eyes to 
the damage the present farm program does 
to our farmers and the rest of our people and 
do this job of correction next year. 


“Now, I want to make this one point clear. 
“In this matter I am completely unmoved 
by arguments as to what constitutes good or 
Winning politics, And may I remark that 


though I have not been in this political bus!- 
ness very long, I know that what is right for 
America is politically right.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe we are 
fortunate that we have a President who has 
the @ourage to do this job now. Does the 
rest of America? I am confident that the 
answer given by the American people through 
their Representatives in Congress will be 
“Yes” and that the President’s program will 
be approved. 





Salute to New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of the Iron Age. 

The recognized importance of New 
England’s metal-working firms to the 
United States economy recently com- 
pelled editors of the Iron Age to take a 
close look at the many advantages that 
attend the location of a new plant in the 
New England States. The results of 
their findings are reported in the follow- 
ing special study, Salute to New England, 
which appears in the Iron Age, the na- 
tional metalworking weekly: 


New England is undergoing an industrial 
transition, with metalworking emerging as 
the backbone of the economy, according to 
the Iron Age, national metalworking weekly. 

This is one of the major conclusions drawn 
from an extensive study of the six-State area 
by the publication. The study is to be pub- 
lished June 24. 

Changes in the region’s manufacturing 
employment have been dominated by con- 
tractions in soft goods (largely textiles) and 
more than offsetting expansion in metal- 
working (hard goods). This is especially 
true since 1947. 

What keeps New England an eminently 
going concern is its 24,000 manufacturing 
plants—up 50 percent in number since 1939— 
its million and a half industrial workers, and 
its $4 billion manufacturing payroll. 

With 2 percent of the country’s area and 
6 percent of its population, New England has 
nearly 10 percent of its manufacturing em- 
ployment. In its vast complex of manufac- 
turing activities metalworking is dominant, 
accounting for 44 percent of the region's 
total manufacturing employment. 

At the end of the first quarter of 1954 
metalworking employment stood at 640,300— 
about. 314 times the employment figure of 
New England’s textile industries, for genera- 
tions the area’s economic mainstay. 

And in 1954, for the first time in a century, 
a single segment of New England metalwork- 
ing toppled textiles from its position as the 
region’s largest single employer. In March 
employment of 182,000 in nonelectrical ma- 
chinery led all manufacturing industries in 
the area. 

A penetrating analysis of the area’s re- 
search shows that New England’s research 
facilities top the Nation. This is a vital as- 
set to industry. But manufacturers are not 
yet taking full advantage of available re- 
search facilities outside their own companies. 
And their own research should be raised to 
improve their competitive position. 

In response to a survey by the Iron Age, 
New England machine-tool builders over- 
whelmingly testified that the area is a good 
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location for their plants. Over 75 percent of 
them have recently achieved new tool de- 
velopments, and over 65 percent have di- 
versified their business by manufacturing 
something other than machine tools. 
Preight advantage of producers in other areas 
is not a serious problem with most New Eng- 
land machine tool builders. Reason most . 
often given is quality of their products re- 
sulting from high skills of labor. 

The most precious resource of New Eng- 
land is its people. The skills of generations 
have built a reputation for quality goods. 
And the skillful, well educated, stable work- 
force is today the area's strongest lure for 
industry. 

About 13 percent of the resources of all 
United States financial institutions are in 
New England. In addition the area has 
pioneered in State and community develop- 
ment corporations, which have boosted in- 
dustry expansion. 

Special opportunities for industry are to 
be found in electronics, electrical machinery, 
medical equipment, special machinery, in- 
struments, chemicals, plastics, cement, paper. 

Heart of the Nation’s brass mill industry 
is still in the Naugatuck Valley where it 
started in 1802. About 42 percent of United 
States brass-mill production takes place in 
New England plants. 

Statistics in the study verify New Eng- 
land’s industrial leadership and high stand- 
ard of living. They show that New England- 
ers depend more heavily on manufacturing, 
that they earn more, spent more and save 
more than the average of all Americans. 

New all-time records are being set in con- 
tract construction, indicating present growth 
and faith in the future of New England. 





What’s Happened to Independence Day? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the House, 
I am including an interesting editorial 
entitled ““What’s Happened to Independ- 
ence Day?” This editorial is written 
by a distinguished American, a well- 
known author, and editorial writer, Wil- 
liam L. White. He is editor of the Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette. I am pleased to 
submit this editorial which, in my judg- 
ment, contains material that is food for 
thought, especially at a time when con- 
sideration is being given to the celebra- 
tion or commemoration of Independence 
Day: 

What was Washington’s army like? I could 
not have seen it. But I can quote someone 
who did. 

The year was 1924, the Fourth of July, and 
the little old lady sitting with me on the 
porch of her home in Emporia, Kans., was my 
grandmother, then in her middle 90's, and 
living largely in her past, rather than with 
us in the comfortable Coolidge administra- 
tion. 

A firecracker down the block reminded her 
that in her childhood there had been none, 
nor even any Fourth of July picnics. Instead, 
all gathered on the green of her New York 
State village in their Sunday best, the little 
girls in starched white, to hear the Dec- 
laration read by one of the old soldiers, in 
his cracked, reedy voice. But when she was 
about 10 years old, the last of them died. 
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After that, the Declaration was read by one 
of the younger veterans of that second war. 

Now, this was confusing. An old soldier 
to me was a Civil War veteran. Even in 1924, 
a few of them, then in their upper 70's, had 
ridden that morning in carefully polished 
sedans at the head of our Emporia Fourth 
of July parade. 

Yet, their war (I knew) had been fought 
when my grandmother (born in 1830) was a 
grown woman. When she was a child, most 
of our old soldiers were yet unborn. So—— 

“Which old soldiers were they, Grand- 
mother, when you were 10 years old?” 

My grandmother never had thought I was 
very bright. Now she looked at me sharply. 

“Why, the men who had fought under 
General Washington—who else? And from 
the way they read the Declaration, we could 
see that they were still angry at the things 
King George had done, and wanted us, in 
our time, to understand why they had to take 
up arms against him. Then, when the read- 
ing was finished, one of the younger veterans 
from that second war (this could only be 
1812: The Mexican War was yet unfought) 
would touch tinder to the cannon. And we 
children would always stop up our ears for 
the terrible noise it made. But in those 
times, we had no firecrackers, They came 
much later.” 

Nor in 1840, when Grandmother was 10, did 
they have any Fourth of July traffic jams, 
nor any toll of holiday drownings at beaches. 
Yet, they had something which is missing 
today. They could hear George Washing- 
ton’s men recite, with great earnestness, 
that document which had sent them forth 
with muskets to make us free. Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, and Yorktown were, in my 
grandmother's childhood, no farther back in 
time than are Manila Bay and San Juan Hill 
from today’s children. Small wonder that 
she always respectfully called it Independ- 
ence Day and never the Fourth of July. 
Would you call Christmas the Twenty-fifth 
of December? 

In losing her respect, we may have lost 
much else. Take even that Declaration 
that they reverently read—pick it up out of 
the swamp of sun-tan lotion, holiday hot 
dogs, and hamburger catsup into which we 
have let it sink. Here is prose from the pen 
of Thomas Jefferson, as edited by Frankiin 
and Adams—measured words which, in state- 
ly beauty, are worthy to rank with the 
Aposties’ Creed. Here are noble English plus 
high reasoning, fused by the heat of stern 
times into a litany of freedom. 

Time was when, if a schoolboy knew those 
words by heart, it was held to be all the 
sociology he needed. They still say more, 
and say it with far more beauty, than shelves 
of texts om government. Yet, of today’s 
schoolboys, how many can repeat even all of 
its opening sentence? 

Likewise with our flag. All those old vet- 
erans of General Washington's Army had 
been born under another, and had then 
watched the birth of their own. They re- 
membered when their own Continental Con- 
gress had first designed it; when some Phila- 
delphia woman had stitched up the first true 
copy of it; they had then fought behind it, 
and, now that they could live in freedom 
under it, they handled it, on Independence 
Day, with more loving pride than had it 
been gold brocade. 

In those days, there was no American 
home, however humble, that could not 
together the silver and coppers to buy a flag 
to fly on Independence Day. How many flags 
will you see, draped across the picture win- 
dows of today’s modern homes on our Fourth 
of July? And, if the old flag is now a little 
out of style, what does this mean? 

Arent we something?. For any 
faith (either in religion or in freedom) can 
endure only so long as it honors its martyrs, 
respects its symbols, and remembers its 
creed. Small wonder that those who would 
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destroy our freedom begin by mocking its 
symbols and creed as “flag-waving Fourth of 
July oratory.” Yet, if we heed that mockery, 
forget our past, and dishonor that litany 
of freedom which meant so much (as my 
grandmother remembered) to General Wash- 
ington’s earnest veterans, what can America 
hope to become, other than a formless mob, 
shambling listlessly after pleasure on what 
was once honored as “Independence Day?” 

For the men who fought under that earli- 
est general (who now looks out at us from 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait—keen-eyed, stern 
of jaw, and firm of mouth), the Declaration 
was freedom’s holy litany, and Independence 
Day as solemn a time as Good Friday or 
Easter. 

Dare we let them mean less 





Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to present here- 
with an address by Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, before the national convention of 
the American Red Cross, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on June 16,1954. Ihave read this 
speech with interest and feel it will be 
Similarly read by all: 

COLLECTIVE ACTION IN ASIA 
(Address by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) 

Mr. Harriman, members and friends of the 
American Red Cross, it warms my heart to 
come before this assembly, and thank you in 
person for your splendid contribution on be- 
half of the welfare of our Armed Forces, 
Undoubtedly, one of the major contributions 
to our Armred Forces welfare, both in World 
War II and since, has been that of the Red 
Cross. - 

As you realize, a military commander al- 
Ways is sensitive to the well-being of his 
command. That is part of his business and 
he lives with it. For many years now, and 
in particular for the past 12 years, I have 
been trying to thank the American Red 
Cross, and to tell them how grateful I am 
for their work with the soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines in my commands. 

Unfortunately, the mere expression of 
thanks cannot convey all the depth and 
meaning I intend. I am confident that this 
feeling of gratitude is one which I share with 
many fellow countrymen. The Red Cross 
has done much for the good of the Armed 
Forces and for the good of the country. 

At the Government rally in February for 
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tions fortified with determination a: 
lution, or can those borders be erase 
floodwaters of an international q 
which wash in upon us to submer 
countries at a time? 

COMMUNIST MENACE 

At the beginning of this year 
Eisenhower warned in his hehe of mee 
message that “American freedom is hones, 
ened so long as the world Communist on 
spiracy exists in its present scope, ; 
hostility.” ” Pe, power, and 

Today the threat seems even more 
There is no need to deal in vagaries and 
ambiguities about it. In essence we ar 
confronted with the diabolical enmity e 
international communism, supported by th, 
power position of the men in the Kremlin, 

In certain respects, the Soviet leaders pe 
joy a competitive advantage. For example. 
through repression they can speak with 4 
single voice. They can control natural Te. 
sources, mobilize manpower, adjust finances, 
and promote conspiracy. Within wide lim. 
its, they can marshal great amounts of poli. 
tical and psychological pressure, or preat 
military power, by squeezing it out of the 
masses under their domination. 

In addition, they can continue to Create 
situations which pose to us courses of ac. 
tions, all of which are unpleasant, or which 
have definite disadvantages for us. They are 
expert at creating and exploiting issues and 
conducting cold war. The threat is not, 
short-term threat, nor is it exclusively 4 
military threat. 

The military aspects of the Communist 
threat are the most easily recognized anq 
the most accessible. We know that the go. 
viets have military strength, great natural 
resources, and & powerful industry. We 
know that the Red forces are aggressive and 
that they can attack in any direction. They 
can and do conduct aggression by proxy—as 
in Greece and in Korea—utilizing the forces 
of some satellite suffering Soviet domination, 
And, what is of grave concern to all, the So- 
viets now have nuclear and thermonuclear 
devices. 

But the other Communists threats to peace 
and freedom are not always s0 easily recog- 
nized, nor so readily understood. These are 
the sinister and devious operations in the 
political, economic, scientific, psychological, 
and spiritual flelds of human endeavor. In 
many ways, these other threats are the more 
dangerous. They are war by means of di- 
plomacy, money, ideas, sabotage, subversion, 
and politics. 

Within the short space of 15 years, com- 
munism has amassed under its control five 
times its population prior to World War Il, 
and millions of square miles of land com- 
plete with resources. Whole countries have 
been dragged behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

There is a lesson for us here. The lesson 
is this: In a world menaced by power-hungry 
aggressors, there are certain positions and 
issues which free nations must show them- 
selves willing to defend with firm measures, 
diplomatic measures where possible, and 
military measures if necessary when all 
others have failed. 

ASIA 

At this moment, the immediate target of 
Communist aggressor forces is Asia. Specifi- 
cally it is southeast Asia, but their objective 
encompasses the whole of the Far East. The 
fight is now in Indochina. Who is there to 
say that it will not be in Thailand next—and 
then perhaps in some other country? 

Asia is much more than an area of fa- 
away places with strange sounding names. 
It is the world’s greatest land mass, and the 
world’s m of population 


Nd reso. 
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intense, 


Potentially, it is the world’s greatest source 
of raw materials. Unfortunately, it is cu 
rently the world’s most explosive area. 

In Asia, as elsewhere, Communists st 
operating according to their 


worldwide 
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e of international imperialism and the 


m 
schemalism which it embodies. First, there 
on intrigue, subversion, and infiltration. 
onan there were the Red Chinese forces at- 


g their Chinese brothers of Nationalist 


a Next, there were the North Korean 
os invading and attacking their Asiatic 
prothers in South Korea. New there are the 
ped-controlled Viet Minh forces of Ho Chi 
Minh, aided and abetted by Red China's 
support, attacking to seize and dominate the 
states of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The 
pattern is: Aggression on the installment 
Ped China obviously is empire-bound, 
seeking not so much an Asia for Asiatics as 


they claim, but seeking instead what might 
be called a Red Asia for Asiatic Reds. They 
want all of Asia incorporated into a Red 
Asia, one that is a basic part of the long- 
term Communist dream of one big Red 
ld. 

“southeaat Asia has significant military and 
strategic importance. It has naval and air 
pases. It is both a source of raw materials 
and an important market. It is astride the 
pest sea and air routes between the Pacific 
and south Asia, and it is the gateway to 
south Asia and Indonesia. 

In my view, Communist control of south- 
east Asia would eonstitute a security threat 
to India, Australia and New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan and indeed to the entire 
western Pacific area, including the offshore 
island chain from Japan on the north 
through Indonesia on the south. Its reper- 
cussions on situations in other parts of the 
world, including Europe, would be almost 
beyond calculation, 


NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 


Today's conflicts and strifes, of course, are 
not always military. Communists are adept 
at waging war with words of diplomacy, with 
economics of production and resources; and 
with attacks on our social, educational, in- 
dustrial and spiritual institutions. To 
counter them all, it is difficult at best to 
know which actions should be adopted, and 
when they should be taken. 

The key to all our military planning is 
found in our national policy. Under our 
system of government, the national policy 
decisions are made by the civilian heads of 
our Government. This is wise and as it 
should be. It is traditional and in keeping 
with what Presdent Elsenhower has referred 
to as “the necessary and wise subordination 
of the military to civil power.” 

Basically, national policy is determined 
and set forth by the President and his Na- 
tional Security Council.. It is the function 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the 
President, the National Security Council and 
the Secretary of Defense on military matters. 
Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff develop 
and recommend the military strategy, and 
the military implementing actions necessary 
to carry out national policy. 

In other words, the country looks to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to see that the military 
plans of the United States are prepared to 
meet the challenge of an enemy. These plans 
must provide for the coordinated action by 
each of our armed services, and take advan- 
tage of the capabilities of them all. While 
such plans are based primarily on military 
factors, they must also take into account 
a wide range of political and economic fac- 
tors and must consider the most advanced 
developments in modern science. 

We have seen mankind wring from science 
some amazing technological advances. We 
have witnessed generations of scientific de- 
Velopments compressed into something less 
than a decade. As a result, the age-old mili- 
tary barriers of time and space, and oceans, 
and ice-caps, have been wiped out in many 
Tespects, 

Accordingly, all nations live in a smaller 
World by the scales of time and distance, 
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They are more vulnerable to their enemies, 
and more accessible to their friends. Yet, the 
world seems further apart in social and politi- 
cal concepts than ever. It is most unfortu- 
nate that divergences and conflicts between 
nations have not been reduced materially. 

It is true that today we live in a nuclear 
age. This too has special meaning. It 
means the evolution of atomic plenty and 
mammoth destructive power, and it also 
means the evolution of atomic power for 
peace, Either way, and both ways, it stag- 
gers one’s imagination. It must be taken 
into account in our national security plan- 
ning. 

It is my personal belief that developments 
in the nuclear field can be a great power for 
the good of mankind if the peoples of the 
world so will it. Nuclear power can be the 
servant of man, and a service to peoples 
everywhere. Given half a chance, it can be 
used to protect life, instead of just destroy- 
ing it. 

COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Under present-day circumstances, with the 
advent of this nuclear power, with aircraft 
faster than sound, and in the face of con- 
tinuous Communist encroachments upon 
other nations, the situation is theateningly 
serious. The stakes are high. Shall man- 
kind be free, or shall he be enslaved? 

A problem having thus been stated, you 
have the right to ask for a solution. Ac- 
tually, indicated in my opening remarks my 
own recommendation: namely, teamwork—a 
greater amount of effective teamwork and 
resolute collective action. Collectively, we 
can make this a better world in which to 
live. 

By pooling our resources—material, hu- 
man, and moral—we present a united front. 
While there must be certain enlightened 
limitations on the extent to which any na- 
tion contributes material and human re- 
sources, there are no limitations on the 
etxent of its moral contribution. Regard- 
less of a nation’s size, each should be 
expected to contribute to collective action 
against an aggressor, 100 percent of its 
moral strength. 

Of course, free nations can be, and often 
are, diverse in their approach to today’s 
tight, tense world problems. Not all of us 
view the world in the same light, or through 
the same eyes. We speak with multiple and 
varied voices in formulating our opposition 
to communism. This makes it possible for 
Communists to continue their efforts to 
create disunity, and thereby to attempt to 
weaken us. 

Even so, the free nations are bound to- 
gether by common ideals and objectives. 
For example, all of us are concerned with the 
protection and preservation of freedom. 
Thus, we have a common purpose: to meet a 
common threat of annihilation. Whether we 
realize it or not, the national security prob- 
lems of one are the concern of all. To- 
gether, we face a dictatorship which has no 
time limit for the accomplishment of its 
objectives, and which needs no logic or rea- 
son or moral purpose to guide its actions. 
Thus, the need for collective cooperation 
should be apparent. 

Traditionally, the United States has re- 
jected the role of an aggressor. Characteris- 
tically, our military organization is galled the 
Department of Defense, not a department of 
aggression, not eyen a department of war. 
And within the framework of freedom, our 
military purpose is not to wage war, but 
rather it is to deter aggression and to pre- 
vent war. When we talk about war, we do 
so because we hate it, and do not want it. 
What we really want is peace and security; 
and our effort for peace and our effort for de- 
fense are mutually complementary. 

Basically, all free nations share this same 
purpose. As has been stated by our Secre- 
tary of State, national security will not be 
achieved in isolation. Militarily, most free 
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nations recognize this. Security can best 
acquired by steady cooperation, one with the 
other, each group with its neighbors. 

This requires a common devotion to the 
principles of a free system. It requires a 
common determination to cooperate unre- 
servedly in working for it. Knowing that a 
self-imposed military inferiority is an in- 
vitation to aggression, it requires us to col- 
lectively maintain our military strength in- 
definitely over the long-term future. We 
must keep our determination and our resolu- 
tion to have that strength which is able to 
counter effectively against any aggression. 

Perhaps you have noted the emphasis I 
give to the qualities among nations of “de- 
termination” and “resolution.” These two 
ingredients are manifestly essential to a 
successful and secure community. Yet you 
cannot buy them on the open market, or 
serve them on a silver tray. Instead, these 
qualities must come from within the hearts 
and minds of peoples themselves. 

Up to a certain point, every nation has 
certain choices in the actions which it can 
use to preserve its way of life. Demos- 
thenes spoke of this three centuries before 
Christ. It was 348 B. C. and Philip of Mace- 
don had just seized and destroyed the city- 
state of Olynthus as part of his plan for 
the domination of Greece, when Demos- 
thenes said: 

“It is shameful to say afterwards, ‘Who 
would have thought that this could happen? 
We really ought to have done this or that, 
and not done the other.’ The people of 
Olynthus could mention plenty of things 
today which if they had foreseen in the past, 
would have saved them from destruction. 
So could all the other peoples who have been 
eliminated. But what is the use? While 
the boat is undamaged, then is the time for 
sailor and helmsman and all on board to 
show unceasing vigilance and prevent any- 
one from upsetting it, either purposely or 
accidentally. But when the sea has over- 
whelmed it, all effort is in vain.” 

This seems like good advice. Who would 
have thought that in the short space of 15 
years, Central Europe would be divided, 
China would have become Communist, and 
Red forces would invade the Republic of 
Korea, and now Laos and Cambodia? Where 
will the floodwaters of Communist colonial- 
ism be stopped? We can, and undoubtedly 
shall, hope for the best; but at the same 
time, we must keep ourselves prepared for 
something much less—perhaps for even 
the worst. 

Certainly this is not the time for free na- 
tions to do nothing. Nor should we go jogg- 
ing along, just hoping for something better 
to turn up. It is true that the negative al- 
Ways seems an easier path, since it holds 
that nothing should be done. But difficul- 
ties sometimes will fade away when con- 
fronted with positive action. 

As for the perils which now confront free 
Asian and southwest Pacific nations, their 
military situation could be improved mate- 
rially by an effective southeast Asia collec- 
tive security arrangement. Positive collec- 
tive actions by countries which have vital 
interests in that area would help prevent 
further Communist empire building in that 
part of the world. Such actions would help 
pave the way for building that peaceful world 
which is the aim of free societies everywhere. 

United States foreign policy is determined 
by the recognized national authorities on 
foreign policy. These authorities have stated 
and restated that a Communist southeast 
Asia would be a grave threat to many; that 
it should not be passively accepted, but met 
by unity of will and, if need be, unity of 
action. Whatever policy our Nation’s recog- 
nized authorities announce, the military 
will support, as always. 

Today, “the ramparts we watch” encircle 
the globe in the form of treaties and mutual 
defense arrangements. By these arrange- 
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ments, free nations demonstrate their global 
concern for their vital interests, and the 
conciusiveness with which the issue between 
tyranny and freedom has at last been joined. 
We shall not find the pathways to peace 
by retreating from danger. Danger must be 
faced boldly, courageously and unitedly be- 
fore it explodes into a world conflagration. 
Resolute collective action and determined 
teamwork can bring us through our present 
perils. With such teamwork and eternal 
vigilance, our way of life, our standard of 
living and hopes for the future can surely 
continue strong, free, and unafraid. 





Reserve Board Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the June 23, 1954, issue of the New 
York Times should be of interest to our 
colleagues and especially to the members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee: 

Reserve Boarp Po.icy 


The Federal Reserve Board has just taken 
a fresh step to implement its stated policy 
of maintaining a condition of “active-ease” 
in the money market. It has announced a 
general reduction in the percentages of re- 
serves that member banks of the system 
must maintain against their demand and 
time deposits. The schedule, which will go 
into effect gradually, calls for these changes 
in requirements against demand deposits: 
New York and Chicago banks from 22 per- 
cent to 20 percent; Reserve city banks (banks 
in most other large cities) 19 percent to 18 
percent, and country banks (noncity mem- 
ber banks) from 13 percent to 12 percent. 
In the case of time deposits the proposed re- 
duction, from 6 percent to 5 percent, is uni- 
form for all banks. 

It is estimated that the Reserve Board's 
action will have the effect of releasing some 
$1,555,000,000 in cash reserve. This increase 
in reserve is sufficient, it is further estimated, 
to provide for a potential $9 billion expan- 
sion of loans and investments “as the econ- 
omy enters the season of rising credit needs.” 





step up their borrowing to finance the mar- 
keting of crops and to bulld up inventories 
in preparation for the fall and holiday trade. 

There are two questions that the inquir- 
ing reader might be inclined to ask about 


this latest move on the part of the Reserve 
Board. One of these is: Since the same re- 
sult (increasing bank reserves) could be 
achieved by the use of open market opera- 
tions (the purchase by the Reserve of Gov- 
ernment securities) why did it elect the 
method it used? The other is: Why the dif- 
ferential of 1 percent between the reduc- 


tion in required reserves for New York 
Chicago banks as against the other 

The Reserve Board, of course, doesn’t 
unteer an explanation, except in the broad 
its 
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Department of the Army, both at depar, 


sarily to its portfolio. As for the narrow- 
ing of the spread between the Chicago-New 
York bank requirements and that of other 
member banks, this, one suspects, is evi- 
dence of a facing up to the fact that great 
changes have occurred in the Nation's bank- 
ing structure over the years. 

The New York and Chicago banks, arbi- 
trarily classified as central reserve city banks 
in the Reserve Act, have always been com- 
pelled to maintain higher reserves than 
banks in other cities on the theory that they 
were the repositories of the bulk of the 
surplus funds of out-of-town banks. It 
seems fair to assume that the present Re- 
serve authorities, who narrowed this dif- 
ferential a year ago from 4 percentage points 
to 3 and have now reduced it to 2, are giv- 
ing recognition at last to what has long 
been an obvious discrimination against the 
New York and Chicago banks. If that as- 
sumption is true, one can only say that it 
is greatly to their credit. 





Military Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present a carefully 
prepared letter from Maj. Gen. 8S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army. This letter has spe- 
cial reference to certain functions han- 
dled by the Army engineers for another 
branch of the Department of Defense, 
and I think it should be read by every 
Member of Congress. The letter is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, June 25, 1954. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: I have just read the 
testimony given at hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 88d Congress, 2d session, on H. R. 
8726, “A bill to authorize certain construc- 
tion in military and naval installations, and 
for other purposes.” 

Pages 4437 through 4442 thereof contain a 
discussion between members of the commit- 
tee and Maj. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne, repre- 
senting the Department of the Air Force, 
on the Government costs incurred by the 
Corps of Engineers as the major construc- 
tion agent in the prosecution of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force public-works program. 

I feel that it is extremely important for 
you, a long-time supporter and stanch friend 
of the Corps of Engineers, to be given the 
facts in the matter of Government costs. 

I am particularly disturbed over the pos- 
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mental level and in the field. The Depart 
ment of the Army budgets for its depart. 
mental organization, for the pay of the Arm 
and for the management and direction of ¢;, 
Air Force’s design and construction Provides 
under the common-servicing principle 4 
the Department of the Army and the Otic, 
of the Chief of Engineers in Washington 
This is not to say that these services a, 
free of “cost,” for obviously there is Cost: 
but they are free of “charge” against the air 
Force, because the Department of Defense 
following the mandate of the Congress in 
the Unification Act, has assigned the respon. 
sibility for providing these supporting func. 
tions, among others, to the Department of 
the Army and the Corps of Engineers, Thess 
responsibilities, therefore, are legally part 
and parcel of our mission to the same extent 
as any other job assigned to the Corps x 
Engineers. 

The situation is different with respect 
to the actual projects in the field, where 
the work is done under the cross-seryicin, 
principle; but here again there stil! js no 
fee charged against the Air Force for design 
and construction of a project or for the Pros 
curement of real estate. With the exception 
of the pay of the officers in charge of con. 
struction, which is paid from appropriations 
for the pay of the Army, the Air Force budg. 
ets for their projects and provides the 
money with which we accomplish them, 
Certainly it costs to do these things, but 
‘we do not charge a fee for our services. The 
procedure, in effect, is this: The Air Force 
says to us, “We want certain facilities in, 
certain place at a certain time; here is the 
money; under the law and the regulations 
of the Department of Defense, the Corps of 
Engineers is responsible for doing this for 
us upon request; it is your job.” 

When we receive such a directive from the 
Air Force, it then becomes my responsibility 
to provide what the Air Force has ordered, 
with the same dispatch and economy as any- 
thing ordered by the Department of the 
Army or any department of our Government 
to which the services of the Corps of Engi- 
neers have been or might be made available, 
Adverting to a remark on page 4441 of the 
record of the hearings, the Corps of Engi- 
neers does not “use another man’s money 4 
little more freely than their own.” We have 
no money of our own. All of the money 
made available to us are public funds, re- 
gardless of the agency which defended the 
requirements before the Congress, and it is 
my purpose now, as it has been the purpose 
of each of my predecessors throughout the 
179 years of the Corps of Engineers’ dedi- 
cation to the public service, to expend these 
funds judiciously. 

In the light of the foregoing, I am par- 
ticularly distressed to observe the question- 
ing on that same page 4441, which leave 
the impression that the Corps of Engineers 
receives a 6-percent fee on the acquisition 
cost of land and therefore would have no 
interest in what the land cost; and on page 
4438, where it is implied that the Corps of 
Engineers takes money as reimbursement, 
or as an indirect appropriation, out of Ai 
Force funds. It is only fair, I believe you 
will agree, to admit that construction costs 
money; but to ascribe wrong to an action 
merely because it is based on national policy 
which is different from tradition, in the 
absence of other reason, is not supportable. 
The very point of reimbursement for divided 
utilization of individuals which was pressed 
in the questioning, illustrates one type of 
situation which is a basis of savings, tha 
is, the use of the limited numbers of special- 
ists available, on more than one program. 
As you know, it is fundamental with the 
Corps of Engineers to utilize by transfer, re 
assignment and division of duties, the ser 
ices of all of our responsible people s0 that 
the greatest benefits to the Government may 
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be derived without duplication of organ- 
on convenience I have had the fol- 
Jowing summary prepared which will permit 
, comparison of the costs of performing Air 
force projects with the costs of performing 
all military construction work completed 
by the Corps of Engineers in the Continental 
United States during fiscal year 1953: 


Engineering -ccnnr=eerenen 
Supervision and inspection._.. 


; Overhead eoosoereee® 


Again, for emphasis, these are not fees 
charged, but costs of doing the work. This 
summary shows that the 6-percent figure for 
Air Force projects is less than the figure for 
all military-construction projects performed 
by the Corps of Engineers. The summary 
aiso shows that the costs which we incur 
in administering construction contracts are 
not limited to those which are commonly 
called burden or overhead. The greater por- 
tion is required by the engineering work 
which is necessary in designing the jobs ac- 
cording to the requirements of the using 
agency, and the supervisory and inspection 
work which is necessary to make sure that 
the contractor adheres to the plans and 
specifications. These are things that are a 
definite part of the construction costs even 
though they may be incurred by our own 
forces rather than a contractor. This leaves 
an extremely small percentage of 2 percent 
for overhead costs, which you will under- 
stand naturally fluctuates depending upon 
the volume of work. I am constantly seek- 
ing every feasible means and exerting every 
reasonable pressure to reduce overhead costs 
even further. 

Iinclose a copy of a recent letter from Mr. 
John M. Ferry, Special Assistant for Instal- 
lations to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
which indicates Air Force understanding end 
accord on the engineering costs for Air Force 
construction reflected in the foregoing 
figures. 

The record of the -hearings also contains 
references to the possibility of the Air Force 
being authorized to perform its own engi- 
neering and construction. It is understand- 
able that the Department of the Air Force 
might wish to direct and supervise its own 
construction. However, the disadvantages to 
the Department of Defense and to the Na- 
tion as a whole would far outweigh any 
selfish advantages to be derived from such 
ascheme. The principles of common servic- 
ing and cross servicing, which are based on 
the national policy, are applied by the De- 
partment of Defense in many areas. For 
example, the Tactical Air Command, as one 
of the major commands of the United States 
Air Force, furnishes tactical support to Army 
ground units, just as the Department of the 
Army with its Corps of Engineers furnishes 
construction support to the Air Force, not 
Only building airbases but all the installa- 
tions on the line of communications from 
the ports to the forward airbases and Army 
frontline units. Surely, it is unthinkable 
that there be 2 separate construction forces 
to build 2 pipelines, 1 for the Air Force and 
1 for the Army, 2 railroad systems, 2 road 
nets, 2 ration depots, and the like. As you 
no doubt are aware, the very creation of a 
Separate Air Force was based on the con- 
sideration that there would not be such 
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logistic duplication, exorbitantly and need- 
lessly adding to cost and to demand for our 
limited engineering skills and manpower. 

The Department of the Army and the 
Corps of Engineers have wholeheartedly and 
unwaveringly supported the principles of 
common and cross servicing since their in- 
ception, and will continue to support them 
in the interest of the Nations economy. 

The foregoing information is made avail- 
able to you for such use as you may desire. 
Knowing your long support of unification of 
the Armed Forces, I feel confident that you 
will accept this letter in the spirit in which 
it is written. 

Sincerely, 
S. D. Srurcis, Jr., 
Major General, USA, 
Chief of Engineers. 





Interference in Western Hemisphere 
Affairs by the Soviet Communists 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have some observations to make on this 
resolution from the background of some 
boyhood years spent in Central America. 
I was a schoolboy in a public school in 
Nicaragua when Great Britain had given 
some offense to the dignity of Nicaragua 
and my schoolmates joined in gather- 
ings of older Nicaraguans clamoring for 
war with Great Britain. 

Once an American gunboat had bom- 
barded this Nicaraguan pdrt on the Ca- 
ribbean and I was shown by my Nica- 
raguan schoolmates an old unexploded 
shell that remained from that bombard- 
ment. As a boy I conversed with a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Nicaraguan family 
who as a youth had served in the Nica- 
raguan army of liberation under Gen. 
William Walker, who had come to Nica- 
ragua at a time when great financial 
interests in the United States were deal- 
ing unfairly with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment in payments for the privilege of 
conducting a profitable interoceanic 
trade through the San Juan River from 
the east coast to the promising gold fields 
of California. 

It was at a time in the late years of the 
old century that serious trouble had de- 
veloped between the United States of 
America and Great Britain over Britain’s 
claim to sovereignty over the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua. In that crisis my 
father had been sent to Nicaragua as the 
personal representative of President 
Grover Cleveland. As a boy I accom- 
panied him. At the time Great Britain 
was maintaining in royal style in Ja- 
maica King Clarence, reigning sovereign 
of the Carib Indians. Britains claimed 
that the Carib Indians had rightful 
claim to the entire eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. 

When Britain sought to exercise its 
claim of sovereignty through a procla- 
mation issued in the name of Great 
Britain by the Vice Consul at Bluefields, 
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Nicaragua, a gentleman named Hatch, 
Nicaragua responded by arresting Brit- 
ish Vice Consul Hatch and sending him 
in handcuffs to trial at Managua. 
Great Britain’s response was the sending 
of warships to Bluefields and a threat- 
ened bombardment. It was then that 
President Grover Cleveland intervened, 
and war with Great Britain was threat- 
ened. At about this time also was the 
matter of Britain’s claim, which she re- 
fused to permit to go to arbitration, to 
certain parts of Venezuela. 

Later there was dispute between Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica over the bound- 
ary lines, and President Cleveland, on 
request of those Republics, dispatched 
as the arbiter General Alexander, who 
had commanded the Confederate artil- 
lery at Gettysburg. Among the treas- 
ures of my memories are the recollection 
of my experience as a boy privileged to 
accompany General Alexander, then in 
my boyish eyes so recently after the Civil 
War an outstanding heroic figure, in sur- 
vey of the territory in dispute between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

All of this was many years ago. Gen- 
eral Zelaya then was President of Nica- 
ragua. The Sacasa family was then as 
now a prominent family in Nicaragua, 
and one of its distinguished members 
was the head of a household at San Juan 
del Norte. I have said that this was 
long ago, but the family lines and the 
traditional sentiments I doubt have 
changed. 

There was then a general feeling 
among Nicaraguan people that the 
United States was a big neighbor with 
a big stick. There was some justifica-: 
tion for this feeling. For instance, there 
was the mahogany concession which had 
been extracted in some manner and 
over which a gentleman, as I recall his 
name now, Baker, and I am talking only 
from memory of many years ago, and un-~ 
der which there was cut down by natives 
and carried away the richness of the ma- 
hogany growths of the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. Later, and when I kad 
grown to the estates of manhood and 
was far removed in years from those 
earlier scenes of my boyhood as a pupil 
in a public school in the free port of 
San Juan del Norte, our country pursued 
a policy of dollar diplomacy. 

Then came President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Of all the great services that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ren- 
dered to his country and to the world 
none was of greater value than the build- 
ing of true hemispheric solidarity. The 
United States of America, under his in- 
spiration, ceased to be the big neighbor 
with the big stick. Instead it became in 
the hearts and minds of the people of 
Latin America the big neighbor with the 
big and understanding heart. The 
scars of past eras were effaced. Real and 
enduring hemispheric solidarity was at- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, that solidarity is essential 
to our security. I do not know, nor does 
anyone in this Chamber, what the fu- 
ture may have in store in dangers arising 
in other parts of the world, but as long 
as the Americas present a united front 
there are no dangers that we cannot 
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meet with positive assurance of our 
safety. 

Once this solidarity is weakened, or 
exists only in the pretense and not in the 
spirit, our security is jeopardized and our 
future is uncertain. . 

The people in the smaller Republics 
are as humanly sensitive as the people in 
our own country. We have no right in 
the United States to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of any foreign country, and 
especially is it the part of folly to do 
anything which will occasion the thought 
in the smaller American Republics that 
we are attempting to dictate to them in 
matters which concern them exclusively 
as nationals of those Republics. In my 
committee, Banking and Currency, I ar- 
gued against a provision in certain pro- 
posed legislation that would have given 
to the United States of America the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the stability 
of government in a sister Republic. To 
my mind that amounted to interference 
in the domestic affairs of a sister 
Republic. 4 

I have read carefully the resolution 
that we are now considering. I am sup- 
porting it for a reason which I wish to 
make clear. If it were a resolution 
praising or condemning the government 
of a sister Republic I should have to 
consider whether that were within our 
rightful domain or whether it were a 
matter within the exclusive determina- 
tion of the people of that nation. But 
this resolution covers something which 
is of concern not only to the United 
States of America but to every country 
and to every government on the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. It is a re-affirmation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Soviet Government has exercised 
its veto on the proposal to submit an 
American hemispheric question to the 
jurisdiction of a council of the States of 
the American hemisphere. In other 
words the Soviet Government is chal- 
lenging the right of the states of the 
American hemisphere to settle problems 
that concern only the American hemi- 
sphere. The Soviet Government, in 
short, has challenged the Monroe Doc- 
trine. To that challenge there can be 
but one response. 

In December of 1895, when Great 
Britain in the matter of Venezuela had 
openly defied the Monroe Doctrine, 
President Grover Cleveland summoned 
the Congress of the United States into a 
special session. Great Britain then was 
Mistress of the Sea and in a sense ruled 
the world. Yet President Grover Cleve- 
land said in his address to Congress that 
if Great Britain refused to recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine, and I quote his exact 
words: 

It will in my opinion be the duty of the 
United States to resist Great Britain by 
every means in its power as a willful ag- 
gression upon its rights and interests, 


He continued: 

In making these recommendations I am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurred and 
-.  epmmaaaana the consequences that may 

‘ollow. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me refer to the 
Monroe Doctrine as defined by President 
Monroe himself. I am quoting now the 
exact words of President Monroe defining 
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the Monroe Doctrine as accepted by 
President Grover Cleveland at the risk 
of war with the then all powerful Great 
Britain: 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


At the present time, Mr. Speaker, we 
are waging a cold war. It is a cold war 
between two ideologies. It is a cold war 
that has resulted in the loss of many 
precious American lives in Korea. I do 
not know that cold war is the proper 
term, but that is what it has been called. 
It is a conflict between two systems. 
Certainly it has been and is exactly that. 
Here let me again quote President Mon- 
roe: 

We should consider any attempt * * * to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be only one 
answer to the veto of the Soviet Govern- 

ment to a proposition to refer a problem 
exclusively in the jurisdiction of the 
American Republics under our time- 
honored Monroe Doctrine to a jury of the 
American states. I shall support this 
resolution with the reservation that by 
so doing I am not commiting myself, and 
I am certain that my colleagues do not 
intend so to commit themselves, to any 
interference of any sort or nature in the 
domestic affairs of a sister American 
Republic. 

The Monroe Doctrine is an essential 
part of American foreign policy. Our 
position today is unchanged from that 
in the days of President Monroe and the 
later days of Grover Cleveland. 





The GI Bill, Signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt June 22, 1944, Left Last- 
ing Imprint on the Lives of Millions of 
American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the controversy, which has arisen 
through the ill-advised action of some 
Republican politicians pressuring the 
Veterans’ Administration to “doctor” 
one of its official press releases, I ask 
unanimous consent that the original 
press release involved in this matter be 
inserted in the Recorp. The Veterans’ 
Administration, through its information 
service, had issued for release in Tues- 
day’s newspapers, June 22, 1954, a state- 
ment regarding the 10th anniversary 
of the GI bill of rights. It very appro- 
priately set out in that release that the 
GI bill of rights was signed into law 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
June 22, 1944, It contained excerpts 
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from the statement made b 
Roosevelt as he signed the bill tn nendent 

Politics reached a new low when some 
Republican leaders, apparently feelin 
that all Government . 

agencies should now 
be regarded as subsidiaries of the pp. 
publican National Committee, com. 
plained to the Veterans’ Administration 
because it very properly used the name 
of President Roosevelt in its press re. 
lease. This, of course, is another ex. 
ample of how the Republican Party 
would rewrite American history to suit 
their own political objectives. , 

However, facts cannot long lay hidden 
and no amount of pressure from Repub. 
lican politicians can change history or 
rewrite it to suit their own plans. It wij 
always be a historic fact that the GI pj; 
of rights—the first time veterans were 
so recognized by a grateful country 
was enacted into law with bipartisan sup. 
port during a Democratic national aq. 
ministration by a Democratic House of 
Representatives and Senate, and that it 
was signed into law by the great Demo- 
cratic President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
10 years ago on June 22, 1944. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in. 
clude with my remarks the original press 
release issued by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th 
anniversary today. 

The law, signed by President Franklin p. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained three 
major benefits to help veterans in readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

One was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. It still is 
in forcé. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching its 
end. The third, readjustment allowances 
for periods of unemployment already has 
faded into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944, the Pres. 
ident said, “this law gives emphatic notice to 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

But veterans have not let down the Amer- 
ican people either, according to statistics re- 
leased today by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Through the GI bill; World War II veter- 
ans have become the best educated group of 
people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GI bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of the 
GI education and training program within 
the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program, veterans 
have proved themselves to be among the best 
financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be- 
come America’s largest single group of home 
owners. Therefore, they pay more real- 
estate taxes to States, cities, and counties 
than any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years, a total of 3,600,- 
000 veterans—1 out of every 5 men and 
women who served in World War Il—»b- 
tained VA-guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at $23.5 billion. 

The United States Government stands 
behind $12 billion of the amount, in the 
form of VA guaranties and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans— 
or 3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans 
numbered 66,000 for $256,000,000; business 
loans, 213,000 for $575 million. 
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The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy @ substantial, middle-priced home— 
neither @ crackerbox nor @ mansion. 
A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI homebuyers paid between $10,000 
and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent 
paid under $10,000; 8 percent, between $15,- 
d $20,000; and 2 percent, over $20,000. 


an 
naan record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 
Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 


amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid in 
Meet loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private lend- 
ers—number only 32,000, or less than 1 per- 
cent of all loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI-bill education and training, 
VA revealed that more than 7,800,000 World 
War II veterans—half of all who served dur- 
ing the war—trained under the GI bill over 
the past 10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges 
and universities; 3,500,000 went to schools 
below the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the- 
job training; and 700,000 enrolled in insti- 
tutional on-farm training, a combination of 
classroom work and practical experience on 
the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade-school classes for adults. ~ 

America’s veterans have trained for near- 
ly every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation’s reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted right after 
the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,- 
000 scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all ma- 
jor religious faiths, 17,000 writers and jour- 
nalists. 

Also 438,000 television and radio repair- 
men, 711,000 mechanics, 383,000 construction 
workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 elec- 
tricians, 83,000 barbers and beauty culturists, 
83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers 
and meatcutters, 61,000 printers and type- 
setters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, and 
hundreds of thousands of others in many 
fields. 

The VA cited a number of studies indica- 
ting that the GI bill has helped raise both 
the educational and income levels of veter- 
ans, as well as those of the Nation. 

According to a Census Bureau study, the 
average male veteran today has completed 
high school and has gone ahead for some 
college. On the other hand, the average 
male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, 
has been able to finish just a little more than 
2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau states, 
“has been the advantage of educational priv- 
ileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 the 
median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age was only $2,401. That 
same year, the median income of nonveterans 
in the same age group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of vet- 
erans rose 51 percent, to $3,631. Nonveterans’ 
income, over the same period, showed only a 
19 percent increase to $3,065. 

The Census Bureau said: “The higher in- 
comes of these veterans may reflect the com- 
bined influence of the increase in work ex- 
perience and the higher level of education 
which veterans have achieved as compared 
with nonveterans.” 

Attributing only part of the increased 
earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those who 
have had GI training will be paying approxi- 
mately $1 billion more each year in Federal 
income tax. Or, within the next 15 years, 
they will have paid for the entire program. 
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VA recalled tts experiences in administer- 
ing the GI bill readjustment allowance pro- 
gram for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA said, 
nearly 9 million veterans drew allowances 
totaling $3.2 billion for unemployed and 
$600 million for self-employment, during pe- 
riods when self-employed veterans were net- 
ting less than $100 a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the 
total, exhausted their full rights to this 
benefit. 

The average veteran was on the readjust- 
ment allowance rolls for only 6 weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of 
veterans who successfully make the leap 
from military to civilian life with the help 
of GI bill benefits, 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T. Bryan, ex-Navy 
veteran, obtained a GI business loan from a 
bank so that he could buy a bank in a small 
community where oil had just been struck. 
Since that time, Bryan’s bank has made loans 
to hundreds of other veterans. “They're the 
best business on my books,’ he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Air Force corporal, used two GI 
bill benefits—on-the-job training and a busi- 
ness loan—to establish a successful auto fab- 
ric business. After completing his training, 
he decided to buy out the firm in which he 
had trained. He did so with a $4,000 GI 
business loan. r 

In New York City, an Army-veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing so 
that he could try for a job as a clerk; then 
television repair. None of these was success- 
ful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Counsel- 
ing tests and interviews revealed that Gould 
was excellent college material; furthermore, 
that he had a natural bent for science. So he 
entered college. He won his master’s degree 
and is about to acquire his Ph. D., in atomic 
physics, with brilliant grades. Also, because 
of his scholastic record, he was able to ob- 
tain the important research post at Brook- 
haven. 

VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a 
program for World War II veterans only. Its 
achievements belong entirely to America’s 
generation of World War II veterans—now 
averaging the middle thirties, with memories 
of wartime years growing a little dimmer as 
each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for vet- 
erans on active duty after June 27, 1950, the 
date of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
This law, too, provides benefits similar to 
those which were obtained in the original 
GI bill—education and training, GI loans, 
unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accom- 
plishments of this new Gl bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full impact 
on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated. 





Whose Tariff Barriers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
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sert in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Wisconsin State Journal, of Madison, 
Wis., under date of June 22, 1954. The 
Wisconsin State Journal is the official 
newspaper of our State. 

The editorial follows: 


Wuose Tarirr Barriers? 


To hear the talk in some quarters, you'd 
think that the United States is the only 
country mean enough to impose tariffs and 
duties on imports. 

Trade not aid is a fine slogan, and we're 
all for it. Not all the barriers to an easy ex- 
change of goods are on this side of the At- 
lantic, however, as many an American busi- 
nessman knows. 

And while United States industry has had 
something of a slump in the last year, both 
European production, and Europe’s imports 
from this country, have taken a nosedive. 

The reason isn’t hard to find. American 
postwar aid has helped to modernize their 
factories (with which we could complete in 
an earlier day because of greater efficiency) 
to the point where their lower wage scales 
mean lower prices. 

And most of the Western Europe nations 
have tightened their import control: by 
higher tariffs, special taxes, import quotas, 
or restrictions on money movement. 

Few nations overseas, in fact, worry too 
much about promoting international trade 
through lower tariffs on items they produce 
in quantity. 

For example, the United States import duty 
on foreign cars is 10 percent. Thousands of 
cars from England, France, Italy, and West 
Germany are sold here. 

But Germany has a 30 percent duty on im- 
ported cars, plus a 6 percent tax. Italy 
charges 35 to 45 percent, depending upon 
horsepower. 

In England, the government levies a 33 
percent duty on the delivered price—and 
then slaps on a heavy sales tax to boot. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, aimed at 
wider mutual trade benefits, have been a 
lively topic since the late Cordell Hull first 
promoted them in 1935. 

Interest in them dropped after tke war, 
when there was plenty of world market for 
everything America could turn out, even if 
we often furnished the money to pay for it. 

Now, with competition abroad on the in- 
crease, Americans can hardly be blamed if 
they insist on getting a few breaks for their 
own exports before getting too generous on 
tariff cuts. 





Editorials of Mutual Interest From the 
American Federationist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following from the current issue of 
the American Federationist, by Mr. 
George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 

Tue No-RAaIpDING AGREEMENT 

With the signing of the no-raiding agree- 
ment by 65 A. F. of L. unions and 29 CIO 
unions, having an aggregate membership of 
more than 10 million workers, the labor 
movement is returning to its basic tradi- 
tions of peace, good will, and fraternity. 

Let us remember that the ranks of labor 
were not always divided; that, in fact, the 
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original purpose of the trade-union move- 
ment was to unite and solidify our forces 
£0 that labor’s maximum strength could be 
exerted in forging ahead toward greater 
progress for American workers and greater 
strength for the Nation itself. 

Thus, the no-raiding pact does not in- 
augurate a venture into new fields but is 
actually the first step away from the detour 
of disunity and back toward the main road 
of unity. 

A civil war has been going on in organized 
labor for 18 years, since 1935, The no-raid- 
ing agreement is a cease-fire. It provides a 
truce period during which we hope it will 
be possible to negotiate in an atmosphere 
of peace the terms of an agreement that will 
merge the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
into a single, united labor movement. 

The no-raiding pact represents a complete- 
ly voluntary program. But its results are 
bound to prove so beneficial that undoubted- 
ly a substantial number of unions which 
have not yet subscribed to it will soon realize 
the advantages of doing so. 

It is a thoroughly practical device. The 
record shows that the raiding that has taken 
place in the past, extremely costly as it has 
been, brought no appreciable gain to either 
side in the long run. Therefore, no union 
has anything to lose by signing the no-raid- 
ing agreement. On the contrary, it will 
enable the participating unions to save the 
time, money, and energy they have been 
wasting in fighting each other and free them 
to concentrate on the big job of organizing 
the unorganized. 

The no-raiding agreement is not a closed 
document. It remains open to further sig- 
natures. All A. F. of L. affiliates will soon 
receive copies of a pamphlet giving the full 
particulars of the pact, documented with 
its entire background history. Furthermore, 
@ special subcommittee of the joint A. F. 
of L.-CIO unity committee will stand ready 
to help any union to iron out any differ- 
ences which may stand in the way of its 
participation in the agreement. 

It is our hope and conviction that even- 
tually all unions affiliated with both federa- 
tions will join in making the no-raiding 
agreement a success. 


ForEIGN PoLicy CONFUSION 


It is no exaggeration to state that the in- 
ternational situation—meaning the hope of 
maintaining world peace—has greatly dete- 
riorated. 

On day we are told by the leaders of our 
Government that the defense of Indochina 
against Communist aggression is vital to our 
own national defense. A few days later we 
are told by the same leaders that we might 
as well write off Indochina and concentrate 
on saving the rest of free Asia. 

Before the Geneva Conference the Ameri- 
can public was informed that the free na- 
tions had agreed on a united stand against 
the Soviet bloc. Within a week it became 
apparent even to the most casual headline 
reader that the Kremlin had succeeded in 
splitting apart the Allied nations and in sow- 
ing the seed of appeasement in fertile soil. 

If the public is confused by these discour- 
aging developments, it is because our foreign 
policy has become confused, haphazard, and 
chicken-hearted. 

The aggressive aims of Moscow cannot be 
blocked by bluff and bungling. We need, 
above all else, a firm, clear, consistent, and 
courageous foreign policy. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor has suggested the broad 
outlines for such a foreign policy with re- 
spect to Asia. It calls for these major steps: 

1. Immediate convocation of a special ses- 
sion of the United Nations Genera] Assembly 
to mobilize maximum world support for 
ending the war in Indochina, safeguarding 
its territorial integrity and helping its re- 
construction. 
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2. Free elections in Indochina so that its 
people can gain national independence and 
have an increased incentive to defend their 
freedom. We should impress upon Britain 
and France the urgency of ending colonial- 
ism wherever it still exist since Communist 
subversion can gain no headway where peo- 
ple enjoy freedom and natural] independence. 

3. Our Government should take the lead 
in building a Pacific Alliance for the defense 
of peace and freedom which would include 
all nations willing to join it, within the pro- 
visions of the U. N. Charter for regional de- 
fense organizations. Congress should grant 
President Eisenhower standby authority for 
implementing the Pacific Alliance. 

Only when the Communists realize we 
mean business will they be deterred from 
engaging in further aggression. 

It will not be an easy task to safeguard 
peace. But the cost and the difficulties of 
preventing war are as nothing compared with 
the awful tragedy of having to fight another 
world war for the preservation of human 
freedom, 


Soctat Securiry Grows 


The House of Representatives has given 
an overwhelming bipartisan vote of confi- 
dence to the basic soundness of the social 
security system by the adoption of H. R. 
9366, providing- for an expanded and im- 
proved old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram. 

The increased coverage and the higher 
benefits were long overdue. In fact, the im- 
provements voted by the House fall short of 
what we think can be done and should be 
done. But they do mark a substantial step 
forward. 

Even more important in the long run, the 
vote in the House constituted a smashing 
blow to the big business lobies which have 


, been working their heads off to destroy the 


basic insurance principle of socia] security 
and put benefits on a dole basis. 

It is up to the Senate now to do at least 
as well by the people of the United States 
as the House. 


First ANNIVERSARY 


The free world joins in observance of the 
anniversary of the heroic uprising against 
Communist despotism begun by the workers 
of Eastern Germany a year ago June 17. 

We can never forget the picture of work- 
ers throwing stones at armored tanks and 
fighting bayonets with their bare fists. 

Desperate as it was, the uprising cannot 
be considered futile nor even at an end. It 
is still going on in the hearts and minds of 
the oppressed workers enslaved to the Soviet 
war machine. A year ago the first gesture of 
defiance in East Berlin spread within hours 
throughout Eastern Germany and in neigh- 
boring Iron Curtain countries such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. It 
took mass executions, wholesale jailings, and 
emergency reinforcements of Russian troops 
to quell this unarmed revolt. 


The events of June 17 and thereafter 
proved once and for all that workers who 
have once enjoyed freedom will never sub- 
mit to the tyranny of communism. It proved 
that communism can survive only by forcible 
suppression of the will of the people. 

Free labor is generously contributing funds 
to supply relief to the survivors of the up- 
rising and to the families of the victims. 
On this anniversary, we should resolve to dis- 
charge an even higher duty—to stand ready, 
when the time is ripe, to help those still im- 
prisoned behind the Iron Curtain to throw 
off their chains and regain their freedom. 


Hands Orr TVA 


It is regrettable that President Eisenhower 
did not see fit to reappoint Gordon Clapp 
as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Under Mr. Clapp’s administration, 


June 29 


the TVA made tremendous progress jy its 
service to the Nation and to the farmers 
businessmen, and workers in the vast repion 
which has been benefited in so many ways 
by its operations. 

Of special interest to labor is the fact that 
Mr. Clapp helped to establish and de velop at 
TVA one of the finest systems of labor. 
management cooperation in existence any. 
where. 

By dispensing with Mr. Clapp's services at 
TVA, the President has raised two sucpj. 
cions—first, that partisan politics was 4). 
lowed to dictate his decision and, secong 
that the whole character of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority may be changed by turning 
over its power facilities to private operation 
and exploitation. 

This is a danger to which the entire Na. 
tion—and labor especially—must be alert, 
There must be no giveaway of TVA. 





Address by Hon. Carmine DeSapic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Carmine G. De. 
Sapio, Democratic national committee- 
man from the State of New York and 
Democratic leader of New York County, 

These remarks were delivered by Com- 
missioner DeSapio at the luncheon 
meeting attended by the entire New York 
State Democratic congressional delega- 
tion on June 28 at the Congressional 
Hotel. At that meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Senator HERBERT H. Lrn- 
man, short statements on Democratic 
policy in the coming national and State 
campaigns were expressed by National 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell, New York 
State Chairman Richard Balch, former 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas Fin- 
letter, former Director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and former 
Ambassador Averill Harriman, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Emanuel Celler, 
the dean of the New York congressional 
delegation. 

Mr. DeSapio’s address follows: 

My good friends, our meeting today is very 
important to the welfare both of the people 
and of our party, and I very much appre- 
ciate your presence here. We will hear dis- 
cussions, this afternoon, of the major prob- 
lems and issues which confront our State 
and our Nation, and I am sure that you will 
want to express your views as this meeting 
progresses. It is hoped that these discussions 
will crystallize in our own minds the ap- 
proach we must take in the coming elec- 
tions, as well as solemn reaffirmation of the 
principles and philosophies of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There is little question that we have the 
right to confidence and optimism as to the 
results this November. People everywhere 
are quite disillusioned with the failure of 
the Republican national administration to 
lend effective leadership and to advance § 
constructive program for the vital, pressing 
issues of the day. 

In our State, of course, we find a thor- 
oughly disillusioned electorate, but no longer 
confused and now able clearly to discern the 
hoaxes which have been perpetrated upod 
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them during 12 years of corruption and mai- 
administration. 

The mere anticipation of success, how- 
ever, will not secure victory. We must work; 
we must fight; we must energetically and 
zealously present to the public all of the 
constructive facts as to our policies, our 


heritage and our program. 
It is not enough for us to take comfort 


in the division which exists in the Repub- 
lican Party. It is, rather, incumbent upon 
us to show the people how our party, united, 
strong and determined, is willing and ready 
to assume the enormous responsibility of 
jeadership during these critical times. 

Yes, we are strongly united. We wiil offer 
to the people of New York State, this year, 
a strong Democratic program and a strong 
Democratic Party. We are united on party 

icy. We are united on party platform. 
We are united in the determination to nomi- 
nate the best qualified persons for political 
office * * * candidates whose records and 
packgrounds make them the most qualified 
for public trust. 

Indeed, my friends, we stand united. And 
we stand, always, firmly on principle. We 
must not, for a split instant, either waver 
in our support of what is right, nor com- 
promise our belief in what is Just. Much 
more important than winning the election— 
or any election—is winning and retaining 
the confidence of the people, and winning 
and maintaining, for our State and Nation, 
strength, integrity, and the character of true 
democracy. 

You represent the greatest State in the 
country here in the Nation's Capitol. You 
are the voice of the Democratic Party and 
you have seen, at the very site of our National 
Government, the urgent need for returning 
Congress to the people. You are candidates 
for reelection this year. It is upon you whom 
our party depends, to a great extent, to bring 
before the voters the message of Democratic 
tradition and belief on the one hand, and 
the record of Republican deceit and inepti- 
tude on the other, 


This year we must forget—because the 
times cry for strength and vision and leader- 
ship—this year we must forget that there is 
any such thing as a “safe Democratic dis- 
trict." We have more than the need for 
gathering votes. More important, we have 
the responsibility for undertaking the great- 
est public educational program in the history 
of our country. And I ask that you conduct 
your campaigns with the utmost fervor and 
with limitless activity, that you may help 
the people fully to understand the issues 
which confront us. If you distinguished 
legislators will bend every effort in this direc- 
tion, we will have an informed electorate. 
And we can look with pride upon the his- 
torical truth that an informed electorate 
is a Democratic electorate, and one which 
inevitably returns a peoples’ victory. 

The Democratic Party, like our country, 
on the brink of a oan era in seieeeeiie 
So long as we continue to stand dedicated 
to public service and to the public welfare, 
80 long can we continue to look with confi- 
dence and with faith to Democratic victories 
and to ever greater mandates for leadership— 
leadership always in the public interest. 

Thank you very much, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNTTeD STATES 


Trrie 44, SecTIon 181, ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
Tangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNncressIOnaL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLe 44, Secrion 182b. Same; ILLus- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in - 
the Recorp without the approval of the © 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20; 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGressIonat Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recor, in 74,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript ts received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. ; 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGressfonaL 
ReEcogD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
Paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the mantu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIonaL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shali be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not imclude deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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‘Wr WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
y night it was my privilege to deliver 
address before an assembly of teach- 
engaged in summer school studies in 

Mg Crosse, Wis. I ask unanimous con- 
‘ent it be printed in the Appendix of the 


' being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 
TION FOR AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
A SHRINKING WORLD 


"ft is a great privilege to appear before this 
gathering of La Crosse citizens. 
_ [should like to talk to you about the prob- 
lems of America’s international relations in 
shrinking world of the atomic age, the 
rsonic speed world of the hydrogen era. 
‘Tshould like, in particular, to refer to the 
significance of education in helping us 
% fulfill our supreme responsibilities. 
| Iknow that those in this audience who are 
educators will bear with me on this sub- 
Ithink that they will realize, as do the 
of us, that proper education is the key 
‘help answer many of our problems in the 
'post-war world. 
Coming as I do from a family of teachers 
‘Myself, I have always felt particularly deeply 
the significance of molding well the minds 
our young people, the minds of tomorrow's 
tomorrow’s leaders. 
in this age of great challenge at home 
abroad—in this age when there is so 
th tension and anxiety—education takes 
added significance; education, especially 
it the social sciences where progress has un- 
tunately lagged so seriously behind ad- 
in the physical sciences. 


THE GLOBAL BATTLE OF IDEAS 


Why is education so vital? Because edu- 
on is concerned with ideas, and that is 
what the great struggle on the bat- 

Wefield of the world is concerned with—ideas. 

What we are witnessing today is an epic 

of contrasting ideologies. This bat- 

We explodes at times in bloody warfare, as 

M Indochina, Malaya, and Guatemala. 

_ But virtually in every country throughout 

me globe, this warfare is right now pro- 

along more subtle, more intangible 
mit nonetheless just as critical lines. 

_ The battle of ideas on farms, in factories, 
Schools may not appear as dramatic as 
bloody battle for the Red River delta 

- ng and Hanoi, but the latter bat- 

Bag) Wom & lost as much by ideas as 


Yes; right now, the battle of ideas is ris- 
ig in fury—with pamphlet and broadcast 
ind poster and by word of mouth—through- 
ut southeast Asia, throughout the vast sub- 
mtinent of India, in the Middle East, in 

Africa, in the heart of Africa, through- 
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out Central and South America, in Europe 
and elsewhere. 

It is a battle between the idea of man 
as the helpless serf of an all-powerful state, 
as against the idea of man who is governed 
with his own consent and for his own 
well-being. 

It is the idea of man of inviolate dignity, 
man as the child of God—as against the idea 
of man as an adding machine digit to be 
added or subtracted—or as a clod of clay 
which can be tossed about and trampled by 
the state. 

It is basically the age-old clash of free- 
dom versus slavery. 


FACTORS WHICH BLUR THE BATTLE 


But there is more to it than that. Be- 
cause if the issues were so clear cut and 
simple—between good and evil—we would 
not find approximately a third of the world 
attracted in various degrees to the concept 
of neutralism. 

In this epic battle, there are certain com- 
plicating, blurring factors. They are fac- 
tors which have caused many men and many 
nations—of good will and democratic de- 
votion—to refuse thus far to take sides. 

First, there is the factor of nationalism— 
which blurs men’s eyes—nationalism par- 
ticularly of the peoples newly emerged to 
sovereignty. They are often bitterly resent- 
ful of decades and centuries of experience 
as colonies of Western powers. Many of 
these people have been so preoccupied with 
grievances of the past that sometimes, they 
are unable to perceive either of two trends: 
(a) The welcome trend of the Western pow- 
ers in granting sovereignty in orderly transi- 
tion to colonial peoples ready for freedom; 
or (b) the ominous trend of the mighty new 
Goliath—the new imperialism of commu- 
nism—an imperialism of evil so vast, as to 
dwarf anything which has ever been ex- 
perienced on this planet. 

(2) Then there is the factor of war weari- 
ness, coupled with pacifism. 

The lifeblood of Europe and of parts of 
Asia has been spilled in two costly world 
wars and in civil conflicts. 

Peoples everywhere hunger for peace. 
Many men and women have been fooled by 
oft-repeated Communist peace slogans, by 
Mr. Picasso’s “peace dove.” They have been 
fooled by the Communist warmongers into 
believing that it is the West rather than the 
Kremlin which is heedless of the dangers 
of war. The reverse is the case; it is Malen- 
kov and Company who play so cavalierly with 
lighted fuses. 

(3) Then, there is the factor of racialism, 
or resentment against the white man for 
grievances, real and imagined, dating back 
long periods. 

(4) And finally there are the widespread 
factors of want and privation, illiteracy and 
disease and undernourishment. 

Because of these factors, many under- 
developed peoples have become so concerned 
with the sheer struggle of day-to-day sur- 
vival, the struggle to feed hungry bellies, and 
educate untutored minds, that they have 
tended to ignore the overall danger of com- 
munism. Sometimes, they even vredit to 
communism a desire to end these conditions 
of which I have spoken, a desire it does not 
in the slightest possess. 

Add all of these factors together—nation- 
alism, war weariness, racialism, privation— 
on the present world scene, and you see why 


we have been encountering some of the diffi- 
culties which we have experienced. 

And so, because of these and other rea- 
sons, we need truly educated, truly under- 
standing minds in America today more than 
ever before. 

And by educated minds, what do I mean? 


THE TRULY EDUCATED MIND 


I do not mean the individual who has sim- 
ply attended elementary school, high school, 
and higher institutions. I do not in par- 
ticular mean America’s 6.7 million college 
graduates. 

True education is not reckoned by the 
cumulative total of years spent in classrooms 
and the number of degrees received. 

You and I have known many a man and 
woman—perhaps our own parents—who may 
have lacked in formal education, but who 
were schooled well in the university of life 
and who were real seekers of truth. 

That is what the genuinely educated man 
or woman seeks—truth and light. 

The educated mind, too, must be an open 
mind. It must be a mind which tries to 
get the facts first, rather than jumping to 
conclusions. It is the mind which tests ideas 
against the facts and the evidence which it 
carefully compiles. 

It is the mind which is not obsessed by 
fixed, preconceived notions—notions which 
so color its observation that it is unable 
really to hear and unable to see. 

It is the mind that recognizes that change 
is the dynamic order of all things, that 
nothing is static, that much of the world 
is in flux and ferment, and that old ideas, old 
solutions—while they should not be auto- 
matically abandoned—may have become ob- 
solete. 

The true educated mind is a mind which 
respects other minds. It welcomes diversity 
of opinions; it respects other people’s view- 
points; it is willing to see ideas clash in the 
marketplace of opinion, with the soundest 
ideas triumphing. It does not believe in 
combatting the totalitarianism of commu- 
nism by the totalitarianism of fascism, but 
rather by the vital principles of a constitu- 
tional republic. 

The educated mind despises bigotry, intol- 
erance, and baseless suspicion. 


THE VALUES OF THE EDUCATED MIND 


Then, too, let us recall what was said by 
Herbert Spencer, “Education has for its 
object the formation of character.” 

That is what we need most of all. The 
educated man is really the man of char- 
acter, the man who has been trained to live 
by sound values. 

What are those values? They are the 
values which Western civilization has passed 
down to us—the ideal values of human con- 
duct: Honesty, fairness, justice, diligence, 
charity, mercy, love. 

These are the qualities—some cynics may 
mistakenly call them old-fashioned—which 
we desperately need in the modern world of 
today. These are the qualities which will 
help bring progress where there has been 
backwardness, stability where there has been 
chaos, light where there has been darkness, 
consistency where there has been hypocrisy. 

AMERICA IS THINKING CLEARLY ON WORLD 

RELATIONS 


The truly educated mind rejects synthetic 
thinking. It rejects false thinking. 
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And I should like to cite to you, my friends, 
certain specific samples of false thinking— 
so-called isolationists and related thinking 
in the international sphere. 

Fortunately, this type of thinking, which 
I shall describe, is not representative of the 
American people as a whole. Indeed, as 
time goes on, it represents fewer and fewer 
Americans. 

Fortunately, the American people are 
thinking straight and clear on foreign policy. 
Every public-opinion poll demonstrates that 
Tact. 

The American people have thought 
through their new responsibilities, as the 
leader among nations. The American peo- 
ple are neither shirkers nor idlers nor 
dreamers, but rather realists. 

They know that in this atomic age, no 
nation can live unto itself alone; isolation 
is not only a fantasy; it is suicide. 

They know that the only chance to 
achieve the security of America is for Amer- 
ica to do her part in heiping to achieve the 
security of the world. 

They know that for a wide variety of rea- 
sons our destiny is interlocked with the 
destiny of our allies and other free peoples. 

They know that we need our allies. 

We need their spiritual support; we need 
their technical know-how, their factories, and 
skilled manpower; we need the products of 
their mines and farms; we need the defense 
efforts of their armed services; we need their 
strategic bases. 

They, in turn, need us, and so their think- 
ing people and thinking leadership desires 
continued teamwork. That is why, later this 
very week, we of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will report the new mutual- 
aid bill, a strong measure to sustain the 
bulwarks of the free world. 

But there is a brand of uneducated, syn- 
thetic thinking which ignores the type of 
facts which so clearly justify that and other 
bills. 


FOUR PATTERNS OF SYNTHETIC THINKING 


Characteristic of this school of opinion are 
certain expressions which some of you may 
have heard. They include four types of 
expressions: 

The first comes from the smug ignoramus— 
he is exactly that—who says, “Let the rest 
of the world go Communist. Who cares? 
We can still be secure.” 

The second comes from the reckless jingo- 
ist: “Let’s solve this whole problem by drop- 
ping a few atomic bombs.” 

The third comes from the arrogant bully: 
“Let's order our allies to do this or that. 
Let's show them we're boss—or else.” 

Finally, there is the expression by some 
few fearmongers and hatemongers to the 
effect that there is some “mysterious plot, 
some cabal, to get us into war and to shed 
American blood.” “The United Nations,” 
they muvter darkly, “is part of the sinister 
conspgracy; so is NATO; and so is every other 
instrumentality which the free world has 
devised for collective security.” 


REFUTING THE PHONY THINKERS 


All 4 of these types of expressions, all 
4 patterns of thinking, are utterly false and 
unworthy of any intelligent American. 

As for the smug ignoramus, the facts of 
the matter are these: The fate of the free 
world depends upon America, but she is not 
80 strong as to stand alone, nor does she want 
to stand alone without friends and without 
allies. 

America knows that if the Soviet Union 
chews up the rest of the world—piece by 
piece, then America herself will be in mortal 
peril, because the balance on the world scale 
will have been tipped completely against her. 

As for the jingoists, who casually speak 
about dropping atomic bombs—without 
provocation or thought or consultation—but 
as a@ s0-called panacea, their views are ob- 
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viously completely unrepresentative of any 
thinking segment of America. Their views 
are completely at variance with the views of 
the United States Government. 

Our Government deplores war and will 
move mountains to avoid war. Our Govern- 
ment knows that you cannot destroy an idea 
with bullets and bombs. You can only de- 
stroy an idea with a superior idea. 

Our Government is aware of damage which 
has already unfortunately been done by the 
vicious smear propaganda campaign which 
has painted the United States as an alleged 
mass-killer of helpless peasants. That smear 
propaganda was baseless and it will remain 
baseless. 

America knows that if world war ITI might 
ever come, there would be no victor. Our 
Government knows too, that a reckless action 
could start a chain of events which might 
lead inevitably to war. 

That is why America is determined to 
keep a firm grasp on the situation. It is 
determined, while avoiding timidity or ap- 
peasement, to avoid a chain reaction which 
could, uncontrolled, lead to a global confia- 
gration. 

Our Government knows that the capacity 
for massive instant retaliation as Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles so carefully ex- 
pressed it, “is the principal deterrent to world 
war III.” But America will never use that 
capacity, unless the Soviet Union will have 
cast a die as to leave us no alternative. 

And what of the third synthetic thinker, 
the bully? It is a fact that the bully may 
be trying to achieve a sound objective—with 
high motives, but he tries to do it utterly in 
the wrong way. 

The United States does not presume to 
dictate to any other people. And there is 
no self-respecting people which will take 
dictation. 

Our way is to lead by example, by inspira- 
tion, by factual presentation of arguments of 
enlightened self-interest. The Soviet way is 
to dictate, to order, to boss, to punish the 
slightest deviation “from the line.” 

We will not shrink from presenting the 
facts as we see them and from speaking 
strongly and forthrightly, but we will not 
order or bully. 

And finally, as to the fear-mongers and 
the hate-mongers, they represent only a tiny 
bigoted minority, which completely unsuc- 
cessfully has tried to pit American against 
American. Contrary to their wild charges, 
there is no plot, there is no cabal to get us 
into war or to lose our sovereignty through 
the U. N., or any other means. ; 

No man deplores war more than the great 
man who occupies the White House. He has 
seen war at first hand. He has commanded 
brave young men who made the supreme sac- 
rifice. He is the father of a boy in the service. 
He will leave no stone unturned, so that 
neither American boys, nor Russian boys, nor 
English or French boys die in a world war 
Ill—if we can possibly avoid it. He will 
strive to preserve America’s sovereignty but 
always in a manner consistent with world- 
wide collective security needs. 

These, then, are four of the patterns of 
phony thought by the synthetic thinkers. 

Against them we must mobilize the sound 
thinkers of America—so as to dispel false- 
hood with fact, darkness with light, mis- 
representation with truth. 

THE CRUCIAL DIMENSION OF TIME 

But, I should like to go on and list other 
characteristics of the educated mind. 

The educated mind is a mind which recog- 
nizes that we operate always in the ticking 
dimension of time. 

To do the wrong thing at the right time 
may be as bad or worse as to do the right 
thing at the wrong time. 

There is a time and place for everything. 
There is a time in history when men are 
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presented with a unique oppory,; 
achieve progress which they lens eee o 
= +" -_ pa omeate for centuries _ 
e fac e matter is 
such a time. Bhat Dow ts ett 
Now is a time when men can Clinch yj 
—— for r — Of collective nena 
w men have s led thoi j om 
o> annie rugg Ousands of years 
Great forward steps have been taken | 
postwar Europe, notably in the establishme: : 
of the European High Coal and Stee} Cal 
munity. Great leaders have arisen: . 
Churchill of England, Monet, Bidault 
Schumann of France, De Gasperi ANd Scelbe 
of Italy, Yoshida of Japan, Adenauer of ent 
many, and many others, too numerous tg 
mention. These are men who while in g 
sition to do so or even when out of a 
have perceived the opportunity which hise 
tory has given to them and to their People 
to help banish the scourge of war, the night. 
mare of insecurity. ? 


DEMAGOGS AND CARTELIsTs 


But meanwhile, boiling up beneath thes 
great leaders is a ferment of reaction against 
the progress of postwar years. 

Boiling up is an ugly combination of nay. 
row-minded, supernationalism on the politi. 
cal front and (notably in the defeated areas) 
revived cartelism on the economic front, 

On the one hand, the supernationalist 
desires to sever the ties’ which have been 
reestablished between ancient enemies, like 
Germany and France. 

On the other hand, the cartelist who, like 
as not is also a supernationalist, despises 
free enterprise and desires to turn back te 
the economic dark ages. 

He. wants a few monopolies to stifle com. 
petition and control production and dis. 
tribution—a few monopolies interested, not 
in raising the standards of living, not in 
creating mass markets, but in selling a small 
amount of goods at a high price. 

He is not interested in advancing the 
cause of social justice, in correcting inequi- 
table tax structures; in strengthening demo- 
cratic institutions; he is only interested in 
the greedy pursuit of power, and often he 
prefers a totalitarian framework in which 
to operate. 

Thus, in many of these countries, demo- 
gogery is rising up against statesmanship, 
and economic feudalism is contesting with 
the forces of economic competition and 
progress. 

If we redouble our efforts and if our allies 
redouble their efforts, we may yet stay and 
defeat these dangerous forces. 


EDC SHOULD BE RATIFIED 


But time is running out. The European 
Defense Community has been awaiting rati- 
fication for a long time. There have been 
all sorts of excuses and alibis to try to justify 
delay in ratification, particularly in France. 

We, of course, can well understand the 
problems of a nation like France which has 
bled so severely in two world wars and in 
the Indochina conflict. So, too, we are not 
unappreciative of the problems of our friends 
in Italy; actually, our record of generosity, 
our record of teamwork has proven our 
awareness of the internal parliamentay 
problems of these and of our other allies. 

But history does not accept excuses and 
alibis. 

Mankind is at a crossroad. We have al 
historic opportunity—through EDC and siml- 
lar efforts—which our children and our chil- 
dren’s children may not have, an oppor 
tunity to bring unity where there has beet 
strife, security where there has been {ta 
and doubt. 

This is a time for statesmanship. It is4 
time for action. John Foster Dulles and 
Walter Bedell Smith went to Geneva; p 
tiently, ably, they conferred and negotiated 
with friend and foe of freedom, exploring 
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ible avenue. But at Geneva the 
= once again proved their deviousness, 


lling, their “divide and conquer” 
te aD DOW is a time for allied unity. 
=. a time for selflessness. 
Unfortunately forces of disunity, of selfish- 
ness, are rising everywhere in Europe—the 
ovincial concept of every man for himself 
om at the expense of having his neighbor 
ae tragedy of the situation is that no 
man or nation can save himself or itself if 
he or it permits his neighbor to go down. 
“we must all hang together or we will hang 
en i the facts of which the educated 
mind is aware, but there is something else of 
which that mind is aware, and it is this: 


WE MUST BUILD LEADERS 


The greatest resource in all this world is 
not gold or other minerals nor weapons of 
steel. It is men—human beings. We can no 
better serve our future than if we help to 
raise a new generation of leaders and of 
sound thinkers. 

Part of the reason the Communists have 
been relatively so successful during these 
jst 87 years has been that from the outset 
they started to train their leaders. 

Their schools graduated wholesale cadres 
of agents, Russian and foreign agitators, 
provocators, spies, conspirators, particularly 
the men who would be the future Communist 
Party secretaries in countries throughout the 
orld. 

"gods in every country in which they have 
3 foothold—in France, in Italy, in India, in 
Asia—they are training masses of future 
jeaders. Thai Communists, for example, who 
they hope will some day take over Thailand; 
Indian Communists who they hope will be 
the Lenins and Stalins and Malenkovs of to- 
morrow’s India. 

The question is, Will we of the free world 
also help train adequate leadership? Will 
we care for the young—will we support the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Fund as I believe we should and must? 

We will give aid to the educational and re- 
lated forces of the free world so as to develop 
leaders who will strive for progress and who 
will combat communism? 

Will we strengthen or will we emasculate 
the vital International Information and Ex- 
change Program? Will we further strengthen 
the United States Information Agency, or 
will we, as we have periodically done, “rip 
that agency up by its roots every few months 
to see how well the plan is growing?” (I 
don’t believe we will. That agency has made 
splendid progress under Ted Streibert and 
we've got to give it a chance, including the 
necessary funds, with which to do still 
better.) 

The exchange of students, of professors, 
of scientists, of cultural, economic and agri- 
cultural experts is a particularly valuable 
feature of. our program; it should be 
strengthened. 

The salvation of the free world is in the 
leaders of the free world, and I am not 
thinking only of governmental leaders. 

Tam thinking of leaders at the grassroots, 
leaders in communities like La Crosse or 
Karachi or New Delhi or Paris or Rome or 
Bonn, and leaders in towns and villages that 
you and I may have never heard of. I am 
speaking of humble parents who lead by 
training their children well in the ways of 
weap and devotion to God. I am speak- 

8 of schoolteachers who lead by planting 
Sound ideas in the minds of the young. 


FREE MAN MUST TAKE HIS STAND 


Finally, my friends, I should like to refer 
0 one other quality of the educated mind, 
It is this: the educated man recognizes 
that there comes a time when free men 
must take their stand, when men must set 
oo their books and their resolutions and 
line talk, and must move up to the firing 
in defense of all that they hold dear. 
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War and bloodshed are the very opposite 
of what the educated mind seeks. Why? 
Because education means building and war 
means destroying. 

But there were educated men in 1776, who 
recognized that they either had to take their 
stand or the Thirteen Colonies would for- 
ever be vassals to a foreign crown. 

And I submit that the educated thinkers 
of today have a responsibility to point out 
to the American people that we must join 
our allies in manning the firing line or 
there will be no education, no civilization as 
we know it in the world of tomorrow, 


ASIATIC PACT ESSENTIAL 


The leaders of the United States Govern- 
ment are hard at work at this very moment 
in formulating what they hope will be the 
basis for an Asiatic pact. That pact is im- 
peratively necessary. 

The Communists are not particularly im- 
pressed by big talk, by a repetition of mere 
conferences and resolutions and words, as 
important as they are as preconditions to 
action. 

They are very much impressed by the 
number of fighting divisions which we and 
our Allies can put in the line—now, tomor- 
row, next year—and by the spirit of those 
divisions. 

They will be impressed by the degree to 
which the native peoples can be armed and 
equipped and whether native armies prove 
willing to fight eagerly, enthusiastically in 
defense of their own birthright against 
Communism. 

European powers cannot save Asia from 
Eurasian Communism. It is the peoples of 
Asia which basically, must save themselves 
from that threat—internally or externally. 

We are willing and eager to give them 
assistance, but they must evidence the same 
burning desire which the brave people of 
the Korean Republic displayed in sacrific- 
ing in defense of their own sovereignty. 

If we are to build an Asiatic pact, the 
United States must be prepared to make 
certain commitments. That means Ameri- 


‘can fighting forces to help man the lines. 


In making those commitments we will take 
a risk, but if we make no commitments 
whatsoever, we will take an infinitely worse 
risk. 

If you go out and battle a fire, you risk 
getting a few burns. But if you sit back 
in your house and wait until the fire ex- 
pands and comes roaring up to you, the 
chances are that you will not only be burned, 
but that you and your dear ones will perish. 


ADEQUATE PUNCHING POWER NECESSARY 


And if we are to fight this fire, we must 
have the military wherewithal—the punch— 
to do so. The President of the United 
States, in conjunction with his highest mili- 
tary advisers, has determined certain “force 
levels” which they, as our foremost experts, 
feel are adequate to meet present and fore- 
seeable needs—and in a manner consistent 
with our budgetary abilities. I have—with 
faith in them—voted for these force levels. 

I state very frankly, however, that many 
of my colleagues and I do have some doubts 
about the adequacy of these force levels. 
We question whether the Army and Navy in 
particular are or soon will be in a position 
to meet the type of contingency which may 
arise in south Asia and in other bushfire 
areas. 

If further evidences confirm our doubts, 
I feel sure that the necessary appropriations 
would quickly be granted to increase our 
wherewithal. And I feel certain that the 
able, quick-acting President of the United 
States would be in the forefront of such an 
effort. 

Meanwhile, it is my hope that we will con- 
tinue to strengthen America here at home. 
I trust that we will continue to build our 
economy still stronger. 

Tax revision and reform are on the way. 
A vast expansion and modernization of the 
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social-security system is forthcoming. Vital 
new public works, better schools, highways, 
housing, hospitals are a-building but still 
not fully proportionate to meet our needs, 
I may say. i 

In any event, we are not allowing our con- 
cern with international problems to prevent 
our making progress here at home. 

CONCLUSION 


I have reviewed my friends, some of the 
responsibilities, the challenges which con- 
front the people of our land. 

As I stated earlier, education is not a mat- 
ter of spending years in the classroom. It 
is what we take out of the classroom and 
out of life—the values that are implanted 
in our minds, the habits of clear or muddled 
thinking, of tolerant or bigoted views. 

We, of Wisconsin, are rightfully proud of 
our educational system. As you and I know, 
still more must be done to improve it and 
strengthen it, as we know, it will be done. 

Seeing you educators here today and seeing 
the other fine folks of this grand commu- 
nity strengthens me in my confidence in the 
future. 

“This time and every time,” as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said, “is a very good time, if 
we but know how to use it.” 

I am sure that we will use it well in the 
interests of this generation and of those who 
will follow after us. 


Red Chinese Will Eventually Sit in the 
United Nations—Britain and France 
Not Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Constantine Brown in which he indicates 
that a majority of the nations favor 
seating the Chinese Reds in the United 
Nations. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
28, 1954] 


CHINA ILLUSION FaDes—BriTisH LEADERS 
REPORTED EMPHASIZING Bic U. N. MaJsoriry 
Favor SEATING REDs 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Any illusion President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles may have that this 
country could block substitution of Red 
China for Nationalist China in the United 
Nations is reportedly fading away. 

According to information preceding the 
arrival of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden in Washington they 
meant to make it clear that under present 
world conditions, Communist China is cer- 
tain to obtain an overwhelming majority 
when the matter is brought before the U. N. 
Assembly in the fall. 

The unpleasant truth is that with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and maybe half a dozen Latin American Re- 
publics, no other U. N. member is likely to 
sustain us, despite the fact that Red China 
continues to be an aggressor. 

The administration now can either swallow 
the pill gracefully after token resistance and 
a few speeches pointing out the immorality 
of such a move or walk out of the inter- 
national organization if its attempts to block 
the move are unsuccessful. This can be done 
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only by Congress cutting off the appropria. 
tions for maintenance of an American dele- 
gation at the U. N. 

It is safe to say that the top policy makers 
in the executive have not made up their 
minds what to do. There are some advisers 
to the White House and State Department 
who would rather swallow the pill without 
any sugar coating then see this country leave 
the so-called world peace organization. They 
argue and have on their side a wealth of 
statistics to show that a step in that direc- 
tion would mean the isolation of this coun- 
try. 

These men and women say that in the 
complex world in which we live a policy lead- 
ing to an isolation from our friends and allies 
would be suicidal. Their arguments are said 
to be listened to attentively by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, who are 
both on record against Red China’s admis- 
sion to the “peace loving” nations organi- 
zation. 

The reported arguments of Prime Minister 
Churchill and Secretary Eden that the 
U. 8S. S. R. and some of her satellites are 
already U. N. members, hence we might just 
as well have the whole pack and caboodie 
with us are said to have made some, though 
slight, impression on our President. 

But while there are some frightened coun- 
selors in the Government who fear isolation 
more than anything else, a vast majority of 
Members in Congress are determined not to 
permit the U. N. to be sullied by the presence 
of the Chinese Communists. They can pre- 
vent this by refusing the administration the 
neccessary sums to allow our representation 
to carry on. 

Jhe bipartisan leadership which intends 
to put up the fight is composed of men 
known for favoring America’s cooperation 
with foreign countries. They are all sup- 
porters of the foreign aid program of the 
NATO and every other kind of cooperation 
with the peoples across the Pacific and 
Atlantic and the sister republics in Latin 
America. They cannot be described by any 
stretch of imagination as isolationists as this 
word was being used before the war and is 
still used as a smear by some propagandists. 

But, say these legislators, America’s isola- 
tion is inevitable if the allies and friends we 
have helped immeasurably since the begin- 
ning of the world crisis in 1939 insist now on 
parting and going all out to appease com- 
munism. 

If all the declarations of unity, sympathy, 
and cooperation of the past have been only 
“cupboard love” it is hich time that we know 
where we stand with these peoples. 

If the mere prospect of some juicy trade 
with the Communists can induce most of 
our western allies to change their policies 
and try to coerce us to follow them we might 
just as well take serious notice of this factor. 
If tragic circumstances were to force us to 
cdme to a showdown with the Red enemies 
who are bent on the destruction of this 
country we need not fight alone—even if the 
West abandons the common cause. We can 
still reckon on the Turks, Pakistanis, Span- 
jiards, Filipinos, South Koreans and with 
less certainty on the Japanese to stand by us 
in difficult times. 

We have lost our interested friends (those 
who relied principally on the American pock- 
etbook) to some extent because of our waver- 
ing foreign policies. We talked too much, 
spent too much, and never acted with deter- 
mination coming from realization of our 
strength. We pleaded with western allies to 
be kind enough to accept help to help them- 
selves s0 that. they can help us. 

Congress, since the days of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, has drawn the line 
insofar as Red China is concerned. It will 
not stand for the recognition of the Peiping 
regime as it will not stand for substitution 
of the Communist Chinese for the National- 
ist Chinese. And these days when the legis- 
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lators are more sensitive than ever to com- 
munications from their constituents, their 
stand refiects the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. 

If the choice is now between being forced 
by our allies into an isolated position or to 
disregard principles for which we have fought 
and bled and spent hundreds of billions of 
dollars, there is no doubt that Congress will 
choose the former. And it is hard to conceive 
that the executive would disagree. 





Gladewater, Tex., High School Choir En- 
tertains Hospitalized Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recently had the pleasure of wel- 
coming members of the. Gladewater 
(Tex.) High School Choir to Washing- 
ton. Ona tour from Texas to New York, 
the choir performed in a number of vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

The value of their tour is brought out 
strikingly in an article published in the 
Gladewater Daily Mirror, which quotes 
some of the grateful letters received 
from veterans by Mr. Ken Bennett, 
choral director of Gladewater High 
School. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Gladewater Mirror be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Gladewater High School Choir re- 
turned home minus medals and a large 
amount of clothing but with happy hearts 
because each member felt that he or she 
had in some way helped to brighten the 
days for veterans hospitalized in hospitals on 
the east coast. 

Today members of the choir are being re- 
warded for the efforts they put forth on the 
recent trip to New York and back. Letters 
are arriving each day from veterans’ hos- 
pitals where the choir performed, expressing 
appreciation for the fine job done by the 
local musicians. 

Gladewater is proud indeed of the choir, 
which is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing groups in Texas. We are all proud of the 
trip this group has just completed; we are 
all thankful that students such as these 
represent our school and our town when 
away on trips. They are a credit to any 
school or any community for they have 
learned the proper way to conduct them- 
selves at home and away from home. 

Bouquets go out to students, chaperons, 
choral parents, Director Ken Bennett, and 
everyone who had any part at all in making 
the trip successful and possible. 

So that we may all realize better what the 
trip made by our talented musicians meant 
to veterans in various hospitals, a reprint of 
parts of some of the letters received by Ben- 
nett and the choir follows: 

‘The program which you presented on 
June 5, 1954, at Walter Reed Army Hospital 
certainly provided a pleasant evening for the 
patients. The activity as well as your ap- 
proach to patients, warm and friendly, made 
for wholesome recreation in the hall.” 


Sa Reed Army Hospital, Washington, 


June 3 


“The staff and the veteran patients ot 
hospital wish to express to you ang 
choir their sincere appreciation for the s lene 
did program which you presente ne 
the Jackson VA center. The excellence 
the program by the Gladewater Swing Chom 
in spite of a long and tiring trip, ang the 
poise they displayed is certainly g ¢ 
to your direction and to the community tr 
which they come. Your program was a 
joyed very much by all our patients who 
were able to attend, and they have 
that we extend you a cordial invitat; 
visit our hospital again at any time you fi 
it possible. This project of offering whats 
some entertainment to our hospitalized ye, 
erans is certainly a worthy one and we hi 
that you may continue to train ang take on 
tour such a fine group of young singers in 
the years to come.” (Veterans’ Administy,. 
tion center, Jackson, Miss.) 

“On behalf of the patients at this hospital, 
we wish to express our gratitude to you ang 
the members of the a cappella choir for the 
most interesting program they provideg here. 
We have heard many fine comments from the 
patients with reference to this program, ang 
we desire very much to have your group 
return if they are ever in this Vicinity, It 
was very thoughtful of you to make this 
fine entertainment available for our pa- 
tients.” (Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Salisbury, N. C.) 

“We wish to thank you and your excellent 
choral group for your visit to our hospital, 
We always knew that Texans did things ing 
big way, and your group of singers sustained 
the reputation you Texas people have. We 
even forgot the heat in listening to the won 
derful singing of your boys and girls. We 
hope that you had a safe trip home; but just 
know that if you ever want to leave Texas 
our patients at this hospital will welcome yoy 
with openarms. Thank you very much fora 
wonderful evening’s entertainment.” (At. 
lanta, Ga., Veterans’ Administration Hos 
pital.) 

“It is seldom that we have any opportunity 
to hear and appreciate such a wonderful 
group of voices as your choir. Our patients 
were unanimous in their praise for you 
group. We are sincerely grateful to the prin. 
cipal of Gladewater High School for includ 
ing our hospital on your tour.” (Veterans 
Administration Medical Teaching Group Ho. 
pital, Memphis Hospital. 

Is there anything we could add? 


On to 





Mr. Truman’s I!Iness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp the following 
editorial entitled “Mr. Truman's Illness,” 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
June 29, 1954, which, I am sure, expresses 
the sentiments of all the Members of 
this House: 

Mr. TRUMAN’s ILLNESS 

Only a few days ago the Nation's press pit 
tured former President Harry 8. Trumél 
gaily banging away on a piano at a convele 
tion of musicians. Now it is a shock to lear 
that he has taken a turn for the wom 
following emergency surgery on June 20. 

It is difficult to picture the former Presi 
dent as being critically ill. That is not tt 
Harry Truman that the Nation know 
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think of him as a chipper and 
indestructible citizen against 
time nor care has made much 


Americans 


seemingly 
gnom neither 


Fee it is distressing to know that Mr. 
qruman is in & serious condition, there are 
yd reasons to hope that he will soon be 
go ad about. For one thing, this is the 
tat critical illness in @ life that has spanned 
7 active years; he has taken good care of 
himself and has always enjoyed robust 
pealth. For another, longevity seems to run 


in the family; his mother lived to ve more 


99. 
= encouraging of all, Harry Truman 


isn't easily put down. He has been in tight 
spots before and a fighting heart has seen 
him through. If courage is now a decisive 
weapon against an unaccustomed foe, there 
can be little doubt of the outcome. It is 
our earnest hope that the former chief exec- 
utive will soon again be at his debonair best, 
preparing his memoirs, going ahead with 
plans for the Truman Memorial Library, and 
taking an occasional fling at politics, 





Address by Philip B. Perlman Before 
the Chicago Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
wanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD a comprehensive 
summary of the situation with regard to 
immigration legislation, as contained in 
a very fine speech delivered on June 13, 
in Chicago, by the Honorable Philip B. 
Perlman, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, when speaking under the 
auspices of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You paid me a high compliment by re- 
questing me to come here today to speak to 
you on the occasion of your annual confer- 


ence. I accepted the opportunity you gave_ 


me so that I could congratulate you on your 
continued interest and achievements in work 
for the betterment of mankind, and also so 
that I could review with you current condi- 
tions and hopes for the future. 

. . * - a 


When the commission appointed, by Pres!- 
dent Truman in 1952 to study the prob- 
lems of immigration, naturalization, and 
citizenship arrived at the point where we be- 
gan to assemble the facts and recommenda- 
tions to be incorporated in the report, we 
decided to label our work “Whom we shall 
Welcome,” a phrase taken from a statement 
made by George Washington in 1783, in which 
he said: “The bosom of America is open to 
receive not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions; whom we shall 
welcome to a participation of all our rights 
and privileges, if by decency and propriety 
ee they appear to merit the enjoy- 

Hias, ever since it was established, has 
been working to preserve the policy outlined 
by George Wi m, the first President 
of the Republic. That policy encouraged 
luillions to come to America from all parts 
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of the world. The immigrants and their 
descendants helped build the United States 
into its present position as the leader of the 
free peoples of the world. Our Constitution, 
our Bill of Rights, and our laws gave full 
participation of all our rights and privileges 
to those who were worthy. But as the coun- 
try began to fill up, as the pioneering days 
came to an end, and as great centers of popu- 
lation were established, old fears and hates 
and prejudices, always latent, and some new 
ones, began to emerge. The need for rea- 
sonable restrictions on immigration—restric- 
tions designed to protect the health, the 
safety and the general welfare of the Na- 
tion—began to be used as a cloak for re- 
strictions based on race. The movement 
gained impetus after the turn of the cen- 
tury, and the Immigration Act of 1917, pro- 
vided, among other things, a literacy test, 
and established a so-called Asiatic barred 
zone. 

In 1924 Congress enacted a comprehen- 
sive immigration law, putting into effect the 
system of admissions based on national 
origins, the system which has served to 
stifle the application of the principles under 
which this Nation grew and prospered and 
won the admiration and respect of men and 
governments of good will everywhere. More 
and more discriminations and restrictions 
were added as the years passed, until in 1952 
Congress passed over President. Truman’s 
veto the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act, supposed to be a codifica- 
tion of all previous laws on immigration, on 
exclusion and deportation, on naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship, but which is in reality 
a@ codification of the fears and hates; of dis- 
criminations and prejudices which had been 
brewing in the minds and hearts of many 
who fail to inform themselves or to grasp 
the significance of the facts of life in this 
modern world. 

The McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 was 
followed by the still more disgraceful so- 
called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This act 
was billed as part of the great crusade, the 
New Look, the dynamic program of the new 
national administration. It was supposed 
to be a sample of kindness, of generosity, 
of brotherly love, to meet emergencies which 
the McCarran-Walter Act left untouched. 
It was enacted into law on August 7, 1953, 
and during the following month I made an 
address on the subject in Baltimore City, in 
the course of which I said (and I am quot- 
ing from that address): 

“The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, despite 
the benefits it will confer on some people 
in need of assistance, is in many respects 
the most discriminatory, the most restric- 
tive, and generally the worst piece of legis- 
lation on the subject ever enacted in the 
history of this Nation. Under the guise of 
extending a helping hand to the victims of 
war and the aftermath of wars, the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1953 gives full play to 
outrageous and indefensible prejudices, 
detrimental to our way of life at home, and 
destructive of our efforts abroad to pro- 
vide leadership for the free peoples of the 
world in the quest for peace and security. 
So far from attempting to eliminate or mini- 
mize any of the unworthy features of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 expressly adopts the discrimina- 
tions and the other abuses of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, and then adds new ones, so 
drastic in scope as to destroy the hopes of 
many who have been dreaming of a safe 
haven in the United States. 

“President Eisenhower must know that 
the emergency immigration legislation pro- 
posed by him, although inadequate and 
weak in many respects, was so mangled in 
the House and in the Senate, and finally in 
the conference committee of both Houses of 
Congress, as to bear little resemblance to 
what he thought was advisable. The Presi- 
dent asked for emergency legislation to 
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rescue within a period of 2 years a total of 
240,000 refugees, expellees and escapees, and 
to afford essential relief from surplus popu- 
lation problems in Europe (Italy, Holland, 
and Greece). This meant additional immi- 
gration at the rate of 120,000 annually for 
the 2-year period. The program was to be 
carried out by an administrator appointed 
by the President. As finally passed, the act 
reduced the number from 240,000 to 209,000 
(not including 5,000 aliens already in the 
United States as nonimmigrants, and 
whose status is to be adjusted). At the 
same time, the 2-year period for admissions 
was extended to about 3% years. This 
means that, during the life of the program, 
the number authorized is at the rate of 
about 58,000 annually, or less than one-half 
the annual rate proposed by the President. 

“It should be noted that under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, provision is made for the is- 
suance of about 154,000 visas annually, but 
due to the national origins system of selec- 
tion not more than approximately seventy- 
two or three thousand are normally issued. 
This means that the additional number pro- 
vided for by the Refugee Act of 1953, de- 
scribed by Senator Warxrns and others as a 
fine and generous measure by the United 
States, does not, by a wide margin, even ab- 
sorb the unused immigration quota visas 
authorized by existing law.” 

That is what I said about the so-called 
Refugee Act of 1953 in September of that 
year. On the day before I said that The 
Sun, a daily newspaper in Baltimore, printed 
a long article by one of its Washington cor- 
respondents, Robert W. Ruth, under an 
eight-column caption entitled, “First Aliens 
To Be Admitted Under New Law in October 
or November.” ‘The article contained an in- 
terview with R. W. Scott McLeod, administra- 
tor of the State Department’s Bureau of See 
curity and Consular Affairs, named by Con- 
gress to be in charge of the refugee relief pro- 
gram.. Mr. McLeod is the same official later 
criticized for making a tour to deliver politi- 
cal speeches for the Republican National 
Committee. He is also the official relieved of 
responsibility for personnel matters in the 
State Department, but he still retains his au- 
thority over security matters and over con- 
sular affairs, including the administration of 
the refugee relief program. 

Mr. McLeod was reported {n the Sun as 
saying, “we are certain that by next spring 
we will be rolling ahead full steam.” In the 
fall (1953) issue of Rescue, the publication 
of HIAS, there is a group picture including 
Mr. McLeod, and a statement by Mr. McLeod 
in which he said: “The first few months will 
be required for administrative preparations, 
With these now about complete, I am con- 
fident that we will start the issuance of visas 
in December, and by early spring we should 
be rolling ahead at a very fast pace.” 

I told all this to Baltimore HIAS in March, 
in early spring. Now it is late spring, on the 
brink of summer. More than ten months 
have passed since the law went into effect. 

As of this week only 48 persons had entered 
the United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. Of this number 18 are orphan 
children, so that only 30 adult persons have 
arrived. But that is not all. Of the 30 per- 
sons who have arrived, 27 are Italians and 3 
are Greeks, and all of them are persons with 
special priorities under the immigration laws, 
who would have been admitted in a short 
time without the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
Of the great mass of refugees, expellees and 
escapees, without special priorities granted 
because of relatives already here, not a single 
one has yet been admitted. Not even one. 

That is why I said that the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 is'a fraud on the American people. 
The administration of the act seems to be 
worse than the act itself. And both are a 
fraud, too, on the thousands who were led 
to believe that the United States would ex- 
tend a helping hand to them, They are all 
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just where they were when the act went into 
effect, except those who have died or have 
been removed elsewhere. 

These facts are known to the President, 
and to Congress, but nothing yet has been 
done to remedy the situation. There is a 
report that 713 visas have been issued, but it 
is also reported that when and if these visas 
are honored it will be found that they, too, 
were issued mainly to persons with special 
priorities, and that total is a mere drop in 
the bucket as compared with the 120,000 
annually asked by the President, and the 
average of 58,000 annually allowed by Con- 
gress. 

But to return to the McCarran-Walter 
Act, which, as I have pointed out on other 
occasions, embodies a complete reversal of 
the policies through which this Nation sur- 
passed all others in strength and wealth, 
and reached the highest standard of living 
ever enjoyed by any people in all history. At 
the very moment when we have become the 
chief hope of all free people for protection 
from the menace of communism, and the 
chief hope of liberation for those enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain, at that very mo- 
ment in history when we need and must 
have the confidence and cooperation of our 
natural allies in the great struggle now un- 
derway—at that very moment we adopt 
measures such as the McCarran-Walter Act, 
a law that one would expect to find in a 
totalitarian country, a police state, but not 
in the United States of America. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Walter Van Kirk, 
executive director of the department of in- 
ternational justice and goodwill, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, in an 
address before the 81st annual forum of the 
National Conference of Social Work, pointed 
to some of the discrimination written into 
the McCarran-Walter Act, and quoted the 
Manchester Guardian, one of the leading 
British newspapers, as saying: “Nothing has 
done more to spread distrust of American 
intentions and to mock all American fine 
words than the impertinences inflicted on 
foreigners under the McCarran-Walter Act.” 

And then, said Mr. Van Kirk, “we wonder 
why we are losing friends in Europe and 
Asia. At a time when the President and the 
Secretary of State are striving to create a 
mutual-security system in Europe which will 
have the effect of bridging some of the 
chasms by which Europeans in times past 
have been divided, the Congress superimposes 
upon that continent its own lines of division 
between those Europeans deemed by our 
lawmakers to possess cultural refinements 
denied other Europeans. At a time when 
the President and the Secretary of State are 
striving to build a bridge of understanding 
and goodwill with which to span the chasm 
between Asiatics and Americans and there- 
by tear down the wall of partition between 
egst “and west, the McCarran-Walter Act 
causes to be drawn upon the Asian world a 
vast triangle of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination.” 


I assume you are interested in knowing 
what is being done to wipe out the disgrace 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, and to attempt 
to restore at least a measure of sanity to 
our immigration laws. It is now certain, 
and I regret to say it, that you can expect 
nothing during this session from either the 
President or the Congress. The same ele- 
ments that had sufficient power to pass the 
McCarran-Walter Act in 1952 over President 
Truman's veto are in control, even stronger 
than then. The President has made no ef- 
fort to keep his campaign pledge to support 
legislation to revise the McCarran-Walter 
Act. On the contrary, the mild suggestion 
he made to Congress at the first session of 
the 83d Congress to study the act, which 
had already been studied over and over again, 
Was dropped in this session. 
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A group to draft a revision was formed 
during the first session of the 83d 
under the general supervision of Senator 
LeHMaN and the chairmanship of Mr. Julius 
Edelstein, his administrative assistant. It 
required about 8 months’ of intensive work 
to produce a complete new code—a revision 
of all the immigration and citizenship laws. 
The job was done by volnteers—lawyers, 
college professors and instructors, and ex- 
perts in the field. It was offered to the 
President but he wasn’t interested. 

It was introduced toward the end of the 
first session, referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and there it stays, unmentioned by 
the President and held prisoner by a hostile 
Congress. It is necessary to have hearings 
on that bill, to take testimony, to have it 
analyzed and studied, and to campaign for 
its passage. Those hearings should be held 
during the period after this Congress ad- 
journs in July or August and before the 
84th Congress convenes next January. You 
can help to get that part of the work done. 
You can pass appropriate resolutions and 
send them to your Senators—Senator Dirk- 
SEN is a member of the Senate Committee in 
charge of the bill—and to your Congressmen. 
And you can write letters to them, and ask 
your friends to use whatever influence they 
may have with Senator Dirksen to persuade 
him to approve early hearings on the bill to 
revise the McCarran-Walter Act. Whatever 
information you may need about the pro- 
posed bill will be given you on request to 
Senator LEHMAN or to Mr. Edelstein. 

5: . oe ° = 


The McCarran-Walter Act and the s0- 
called Refugee Relief Act of 1953 pile barrier 
upon barrier against the admission of those 
who arriye from Europe and Asia at the 
normal ports of entry. But while the laws 
are being rigidly enforced at such ports, tens, 
even hundreds, of thousands of aliens illeg- 
ally cross the Mexican border annually, or if 
they cross legally many remain illegally. 
The failure for years to face this problem 
seems due to the desire of influential land- 
owners in certain southern States to profit 
from cheap labor, and that failure serves to 
point up the extent of the hypocrisy which 
underlies the fears and prejudices responsi- 
ble for the McCarran-Walter Act and the 
wholesale restrictions and discriminations 
of the so-called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 


Illinois is fortunate in being represented 
by one of the greatest Senators of our time. 
He is Paut H. Doucias, now concluding his 
first term, and a candidate to succeed him- 
self. He has, by his forthright position on 
every public question, endeared -himself to 
every right-thinking person in the United 
States. There is no more devoted, hard- 
working, conscientious and intelligent per- 
son in public life today than Senator Dovuc- 
Las, Of Illinois. His great speech against the 
McCarran-Walter Act on the floor of the 
Senate is still remembered by those who 
banded together to make that losing fight, 
and who know that sooner or later they will 
succeed. The country needs—and you per- 
sonally need—Pavut H. Dovctas, of Illinois, 
in the Senate of the United States. We sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose him, and I hope 
all of you will work for his reelection. Sen- 
ator Doucias will continue to be a leader in 
the effort to eliminate racial prejudices from 
the law and from the administration of the 
law. The evil forces responsible for such 
legislation as the McCarran-Walter Act are 
Opposed to him. His victory will help in 
their ultimate defeat. 

A nationwide educational campaign to 
acquaint the people with the facts and issues 
involved in immigration and citizenship 
laws and policies is an absolute necessity if 
this Nation is to win its way back to its tra- 
ditional place as the champion of the op- 
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pressed and persecuted. Such a campai 
was conducted successfully on behalt o; 
Displaced Persons Act, which brought ve* 
400,000 immigrants to this country dun 
the period from 1948 to 1952. It is beliey 
that a more intensive campaign is nece. 
to make revisions in the existing codes — 

I am glad to be able to tell all of you wig 
certainly some of you already know : 
that is that the organization of a Nations 
Citizens Committee on Immigration ang a 
izenship is underway. Welfare Organizations 
of many denominations are Sending their 
representatives to the meetings that ar 
being held in New York City, and other great 
bodies, including the foremost labor Organ. 
izations are joining with the religious groups 
and individuals planning the movement 
HIAS is represented and so is USNA, with 
which you are consolidating. A subcommit. 
tee on structure of the organization jg fc. 
mulating a plan for a permanent body; and 
a subcommittee on principles is drafting 
statement of the reasons for the formation 
of the committee, and how it is proposed ty 
accomplish its objectives. And, of courg 
there will be a finance committee to raise the 
necessary funds. 

I hope this outline has not been too long 
with too many uninteresting details. 1 hay 
assumed the risk of holding you perhaps 
from the more pressing business of the con. 
ference, and I have tried your patience pp. 
cause I believe sincerely that the discriming. 
tory features of our immigration and citizen. 
ship laws are part of a pattern of discrimi. 
nations and restrictions enveloping in yarj. 
ous ways native-born citizens as well as nat- 
uralized citizens and aliens alike. The 
President's so-called employee security pro- 
gram, applicable to Federal employees, is an 
example. It is a program through which 
insecurity, injustice; and inhumanity are 
being imposed upon selected victims. And 
the use of such se-called security programs 
is spreading to private employments, begin. 
ning with industries engaged on Govern 
ment contracts. Under such programs ac. 
cusations without substantial proof may re 
sult in suspensions without notice and with- 
out pay, and compel those accused to suffer 
under presumptions of guilt. Despite the 
fine and lofty sentiments expressed by off- 
cials in high places, the sad fact is that the 
menace of infiltration by communism, in. 
stead of being met by education, and by pen- 
alties imposed after hearing and judgment 
in accordance with the accepted tenets of 
due process of law—that menace, dangerous 
as it is, is being used to create hysteria, to 
spread suspicion and fear, and, through dis 
unity, to curtail the freedoms, the liberties, 
the privileges, and immunities of the Amer 
ican people. 

We do not suffer, as President Eisenhower 
has tried to indicate in speaking of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, from creeping s- 
cialism. There is, there can be no such 
thing in free, democratic America, and no- 
body, not even the President, should indulge 
in such demagogery. What we do sufer 
from at the moment is creeping McCarthy- 
ism, which has in it the seeds of a totall- 
tarian dictatorship. 

Despite the somewhat gloomy picture I 
have presented, I do not despair of the 
future. Neither do you. Our country ha 
weathered such storms before. It will d 
so again. When the shouting and tumult 
of congressional investigations die awéy, 
when demagogs are shorn of opportunity 
capture newspaper headlines, the goodness 
and the strength of the American people 
will be reasserted; the chains of discrimins 
tion and restriction on the rights and lib- 
erties of the people, now being forged by 
those who lust for power, will rust and 
crumble, and you and your fine organiz- 
tion—HIAS—will play its full part in help 
ing to speed the arrival of » happier day. 
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1954 
A Sketch of Mrs. Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an editorial 
column by Margaret Latrobe, which ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on June 
99, This column contains a candid, hu- 
man analysis of our Ambassador to Italy, 
Clare Boothe Luce. Although I do not 
thoroughly agree with the author's con- 
tention that Mrs. Luce is not popular and 
beloved either at home or abroad, I do 
find very interesting the astute reason- 
ing which Miss Latrobe follows to explain 
why our talented Ambassador is envied 
by many the world over. I think Miss 
Latrobe has, in simple yet eloquent lan- 
guage, captured much of the soul of 
Clare Luce in this brief article. 

The article follows: 

Mes. Luce’s Prestige Tops on DrpLomaric 
TOTEM POLE 


(By Margaret Latrobe) 


Greed has an ugly price. Grasping and 
covetous folk never realize happiness from 
their acquisitions. A far uglier toll is ex- 
acted from those who though not greedy, 
have the unlucky fate of possessing great 
talent, money, good looks and power—too 
much of everything we lack. They are the 
ones who suffer, and through no fault of 
their own. 

Clare Boothe Luce is one who comes to 
mind in this category. Blessed with un- 
usual brilliance of mind, startling beauty 
and a very startling bank account, her pres- 
tige is tops on the diplomatic totem pole. 
Playwright, speaker of wit and perception, 
formidable in politics, she is also a thought- 
ful and dedicated churchwoman. Henry 
Luce, the publisher, adds inevitably to his 
wife’s enormous influence. 

But isshe popular, beloved? No. She has 
toomuch. Envied and disliked at home, re- 
spected and disliked abroad for the same 
reason. Is she to blame? Not in the least. 
But the fact remains—we have made Clare a 
national boo-boo. Unfortunately and un- 
fairly, but still a boo-boo. 

A subtle factor operates in the minds of 
ordinary people, a factor which resents the 
“too much.” Although we plain folk demand 
leaders, we also insist upon the “hard won” 
element in a leader’s success. 

This factor says, “Don’t make it look too 
easy! Don’t rub it in, kid, or we'll hate you 
for your superiority!” Failing to see heart 
and humanity in a leader, we exact our toll. 

I doubt that there is another woman in 
America who can surpass Clare Boothe Luce 
on any plane of public endeavor. How many 
have worked hard and longer, serving this 
country? 
ees & young girl she was marked as a 
comer” by influential observers. But the 
great gifts they observed have worked against 
her. Clare Luce’s misfortune, one which 
may defeat her eventually, is that she had 
too much and used it too effectively. 

Wealth, particularly, is resented by those 
without it. When Mrs. Luce’s home was 
robbed it couldn’t have been a modest little 
cottage—it had to be the Waldorf Towers. 
The thief didn’t take her modest gold wed- 
ding band—it had to be a heavy hunk of ice 
valued in the thousands. Who cared, except 
to resent her owning such jewelry? 
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Her wit has been called caustic, maybe. 
Or perhaps unusually honest? Her political 
ambition has irritated some who may have 
had similar ambitions of their own. Well, 
where do her talents best fit—in politics or 
canasta? 

Perhaps tn disparaging her unusual abili- 
ties we have missed the human, genuine 
Clare Luce. With all her gifts, she has 
known the bitterness of failure, the need for 
courage, the seeking and longing—human 
things all. She has known the unutterable 
grief of losing a child. She has wept, even 
as you and I, and has turned to the One we 
must all turn to one day. 

Let’s give Clare a break, I think she would 
gratefully and humbly accept it. 





The Farm-Support Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
the farmers in the State of Utah, with 
minor exceptions, are completely in ac- 
cord with Secretary Benson’s recommen- 
dations for a flexible farm-support pro- 
gram. I believe a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Frank G. Shelley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau Federation, is an excellent sum- 
mation of the views of the farmers in my 
State; and, therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include this letter in 
the Recorb: 

Uran Srare Farm BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 26, 1954. 
Hon. Dovctas R. STRINGFELLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE STRINGFELLOW: It ap- 
pears that the battle has finally opened in 
Congress to determine whether or not we are 
to have a continuation of high support 
prices for agricultural products, or whether 
a flexible plan is to be put into operation. 
Obviously, the Agricultural Committees of 
the House and Senate are recommending a 
continuation of the high-support program. 

As you are aware, Farm Bureau has given 
a great deal of attention to this matter and 
feels that there is a lot at stake in the deci- 
sions to be made. We feel, however, now that 
there has been sufficient experience with the 
high-support program to make its weak- 
nesses obvious, there seems to be two pos- 
sible courses ahead. One is to set into oper- 
ation a plan similar to that approved about 
5 years ago by Congress for flexible supports, 
which should allow for adjustment of pro- 
duction somewhat in line with demand. The 
other is for a very high degree of control 
by the Federal Government. 


It is obvious that controlled production of. 


certain crops only shifts the production to 
others and in no way effects a solution. If 
Congress continues to be determined to 
maintain high supports, regardless of the 
fact that the products produced by such a 
program cannot be sold, then the only alter- 
native seems to be rigid control of acreages, 
which must apply to all crops. We feel that 
this is not a satisfactory solution because it 
would be extremely difficult to administer, 
would be very expensive, and in the long 
run would break down completely under its 
own weight. 

We believe, with Ezra Benson, that farm- 
ers are entitled to a reasonably good return 
for their labor and investment. We are con- 
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fident also with him that high prices act 
only as an immediate stimulent. It leaves 
the patient infinitely worse off after the ef- 
fect of the stimulant is worn off. 

We believe that the substantial, thinking 
farmers in Utah are sufficiently practical to 
realize the futility of a continuation of the 
high-support plan. 

We fully realize that your position on these 
matters has been sound. It is highly impor- 
tant, however, that vigorous activity in Con- 
gress in support of Secretary Benson's pro- 
gram be carried out. We feel also that it is 
our responsibility to keep you advised of the 
attitude of the majority of the farmers in 
this State. There are, of course, a few ex- 
tremists who make a far greater noise in pro- 
portion to their numbers than the stable 
well thinking group. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank G. SHELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Always Time for a Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Jerome G. Kerwin, from the Common- 
weal of Jtily 2, 1954: 

ALWAYS TIME FoR A CHANGE 
(By Jerome G. Kerwin) 

The American passion for the written law 
as a solution to any problem lives on. From 
Aristotle to the present, great political phi- 
losophers have emphasized the importance of 
the customs and disposition of the people as 
fundamental determinants in any common- 
wealth. Better a spirit of law abidingness 
than a proliferation of laws—that has been 
their message. In Plato’s Republic the heart 
of justice he is describing is restraint and 
balanced judgment, which would seem upon 
reflection to be primary elements in the 
makeup of citizens of a democratic republic. 
But in place of these elements, which should 
be almost instinctive in a democratic citi- 
zenry, we often put our faith in the inflexible, 
detailed regulations of the statute books. 

If this tendency exhibited itself merely in 
the multiplication of provisions in ordinary 
law, which is easy to repeal, and is frequently 
intended to be ephemeral, it would be unfor- 
tunate enough. Yet even in this instance 
we forget that any law is general in its na- 
ture; equity requires that relief must be 
found for the exceptional case through judi- 
cial or administrative tribunals. But our 
weakness for solution by the detailed law 
goes beyond even this and extends to funda- 
mental, or constitutional, law, and this is 
dangerous. 

One of the first doctrines of constitutional 
law is that it is a kind of law that sets down 
general principles upon which all other laws 
and all governmental institutions are erected. 
It provides for conditions in the long run. 
In so doing, constitutional law must have the 
character of flexibility to meet changing con- 
ditions as they develop in the history of 
States. As the Supreme Court once said of 
the interstate commerce clause of our Con- 
stitution, it extends in its operation from 
the horse with its rider in stagecoach days 
to the most modern means of communica- 
tion. 

Owing to the fundamental character of 
constitutional law, no simple majority may 
bring about its change; only through a 
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complicated procedure may it be amended. 
As a compilation of general principles, it is 
a protection for our most cherished rights 
and institutions; as a detailed accumulation 
of directions for all conceivable emergencies, 
it is a legal straitjacket, inviting repeal, 
amendment, and revision almost yearly. 

Most of our State constitutions illustrate 
the dangers which flow from our penchant 
for confusing constitutional law with stat- 
ute law. These documents take hundreds 
of pages to list hundreds of diverse provi- 
sions; their framers have taken nothing for 
granted. Our modern complicated social, 
political, and economic life is written on 
every page. So we find provisions on the 
regulation of corporations; on the “dark con- 
tinent” of our confused county governments; 
on everything a city can, cannot, and must 
do, including a description of city govern- 
ments and the power of their officials; on 
the operation of the State government, with 
provision for the salaries of officials, the 
meetings of the legislature, the passage of 
legislation, and what is expected of the gov- 
ernor; on the operation of the courts, their 
structure, personnel, and procedure. All this 
spells out the inescapable conclusion that we 
have little faith and confidence in the per- 
sons we choose by popular suffrage, and 
more than a little doubt as to the intelli- 
gence of the sovereign people. 

Our Federal Constitution, by constrast, has 
been a model for wise statesmen to contem- 
plate and imitate. Outside of the first 10 
amendments, which for all practical pur- 
poses may be considered part of the original 
document, there have been 12 amendments in 
the 165 years of the life of the Constitution. 
One of these provided for the adoption of the 
“noble experiment” of prohibition, and 
another provided for its hasty and un- 
lamented departure. With the exception of 
this lapse into the bizarre, the amendments 
for the most part fall within the legitimate 
bounds of the subject matter of constitu- 
tional law. The Constitution has served us 
well because its framers realize that omnis- 
cience in foreseeing the march of future 
events is not granted to mortals. In the 
years since then, the generality and flexibility 
of its provisions have been our salvation. 

The temptation to multiply details in the 
provisions of the Constitution has always 
been with us, as witness the thousands of 
proposed amendments submitted to Con- 
gress since 1789. In recent years the tempta- 
tion has taken a political turn—everything 
done by the previous administration that one 
dislikes should be prohibited forever after. 
If this becomes a national habit, we are in 
for a form of constitutional debauch. 

Already one restrictive amendment has 
been adopted, providing that no President 
may serve more than two terms, no matter 
what may be his qualifications, the circum- 
stances of the times, or the popular will. Re- 
cerytly we have been treated to “the great de- 
bate” on the Bricker amendment, which 
would have deprived the President of a 
fundamental power belonging traditionally 
to the head of every nation on earth. 


Now another ill-begotten child is laid on 
our doorsteps: the Butler amendment. With 
@ speed not common in the United States 
Senate, this amendment received a two- 
thirds majority before most people were 
aware of its existence, with the vote in the 
end 58 in favor to 19 against. (Perhaps the 
McCarthy-Army hearings or the grave in- 
ternational crisis caused the Senators to 
place all other questions in a second-class 
category.) Before being placed before the 
legislatures of the States, the proposal must 
receive a two-thirds majority in the House. 

This latest effort to amend the funda- 
mental law has its roots in the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proposal to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court by legislative act, something 
which lies within the competence of Con- 
gress. The proposal was made in 1937 and 
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defeated in the same year, long before Sen- 
ator BurTLeR appeared on the congressional 
horizon. But it evidently made on Mr. But- 
LER a lasting and alarming impression, and 
one that has not been lessened by the defi- 
nite defeat the proposal suffered. He has 
therefore proposed as amendments to the 
Constitution that— 7 

1. The number of Justices on the Supreme 
Court be fixed at the present number of nine. 

2. That judges shall be compelled to re- 
tire at the age of 75. 

3. That Congress shall not have the power 
of limiting the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court in matters ordinarily coming 
within the jurisdiction of that Court. 

Take the third proposition first. The Con- 
stitution now provides that the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction in cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party. The Congress has no power to 
add to or subtract from this power. Con- 
gress does have the power to regulate the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The proposed amendment seeks to set limits 
to the congressional power as it affects this 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

Here is a case where flexibility is definitely 
required. True enough, as things now stand, 
Congress could evidently reduce the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Court to a nullity. 
If one thinks only in terms of extremes, 
however, it is also true that Congress could 
refuse to appropriate 1.cent for the execu- 
tive department. What we have here is 
another example of the way a certain type 
of mind seeks to have everything spelled 
out in detail, to the destruction of all bene- 
ficial discretionary power; future genera- 
tions will have to be satisfied with what the 
midtwentieth century gives them. 

There would seem to be no compelling 
reason for the second part. Some years ago 
a book was published called Nine Old Men, 
referring, of course, to the Supreme Court. 
Sporadically some citizens get worried about 
the longevity of our justices, but this has 
never become a matter of general concern. 
A judge may now voluntarily retire at full 
pay at the age of 70, a special invitation, as 
it were, to retire if he feels the weight of 
his years. Yet, with the ever-increasing life- 
expectancy, who is to say what a person’s 
powers will be at 75? Justice Holmes was 
not without his wit or his wits at 90. In 
the Butler proposal we have an example of 
amendment of the Constitution to provide 
against a most rare contingency—a senile 
Judge who does not know what is good for 
him when leisure at full salary is put within 
his grasp. 

The first proposition is the most note- 
worthy. The Constitution leaves the size 
of the Supreme Court to the discretion of 
Congress. The size of the High Court was 
originally set at 6 and has been fixed at 9 
since the Grant administration. The fram- 
ers knew that it would be folly to set a fixed 
figure, for no one could tell how much busi- 
ness the Court might be called upon to 
handle in the future. Senator Burt er, 
moved by fear of “court-packing” and the 
ghost of a former President, has decided that 
no matter how much business the already 
over-burdened Court might have in the fu- 
ture, 9 men will have to handle it. In order 
to forestall a possible evil his amendment 
would hamstring the Court. 

This fear of discretionary power has been 
the prime factor behind the overloading of 
our State constitutions. Considering the 
number of places in the Federal Constitution 
about which similar fears might be enter- 
tained, every good citizen might well pray 
that the fear-complex does take up perma- 
nent residence in Washington. 

Senator Butter judges wisely: the Supreme 
Court may be enlarged. It is far behind 
its docket now. Many able students of the 
law would increase the number to 12 or 16, 
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dividing the Court into 3 sections, 
ing certain types of cases. This 
following the precedent of the jj 
of Britain and France. There 
particularly revolutionary in the Suggest 

that the Court might well be enlargeq i 
is there anything sacrosanct about the nu “4 
ber 9. ” 

There is a lesson to be learneq ¢, 

‘Butler proposal. We must not as wan 
continually look to the law to save us 
our errors in picking the wrong men 7 
we insist upn hedging about with restric 
tions the powers that able men may rightis 
use as the times require, we shal! no Jon : 
get the able men. Power and responsibilit 
go together. J 
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Why Eisenhower’s Ohio Supporters Mast 
Back Bender for Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many congressional election contests 
now underway, there is none of greater 
national interest than the contest in 
Ohio for the seat in the United States 
Senate which was vacated last year by 
the untimely death of the late, great 
Senator Robert A. Taft. 

I have here an illuminating and sig- 
nificant article on the current status of 
the Ohio contest, written by the dis- 
tinguished editor, columnist, and po- 
litical commentator, Mr. Philip W. Por- 
ter, and published June 25 by the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, one of America’s 
greatest and most influential news- 
papers, whose editor is Mr. Wright 
Bryan, a nationally outstanding journal- 
ist. 

Mr. Porter is a recognized authority 
on the Ohio politica] scene. He has been 
a member of the Plain Dealer's editorial 
staff for 32 years, and during that period 
has held a number of important posts, 
including that of political editor. He 
presently is Sunday and feature editor, 
and his regular column has tens of thou- 
sands of loyal readers. 

During World II Mr. Porter served 
under General Eisenhower in Africa, 
England, and France, and at war's end 
was honorably discharged with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He was one of the 
first writers to advocate the Republican 
nomination of General Eisenhower for 
the Presidency. 

While the Plain Dealer’s traditional 
political policy has been independent 
Democrat, it opposed the third and 
fourth terms for President Roosevelt, 
the candidacy of President Truman, and 
many New Deal and Fair Deal policies 
and practices, and supported General 
Eisenhower for President. 

In Mr. Porter’s article he emphasizes 
the importance of a Republican victory 
in the Ohio senatorial contest to the 
Eisenhower administration, an impor- 
tance that is underscored by the fact 
that President Eisenhower will go into 
Ohio to speak in behalf of the candi 
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gacy of Congressman Grorce H. BENDER, 
sno is serving his seventh term in the 
youse of Representatives, where he has 
given the Eisenhower policies and pro- 

m 100-percent support. 

mr. Porter writes that if Eisenhower 
supporters “still like Ike, and want to 
pelp him, they've got to be for BENDER. 
if they vote for his Democratic opponent, 
former Mayor Tom Burke, they'll be vot- 
ing to set uD @ hostile machine against 
Ike in the Senate, in which the northern 
Laborite-New Dealers will return to some 
committee chairmanships, It’s that sim- 


Pant if Ike faces a hostile majority 
in Congress next year,” Mr. Porter pre- 
dicts, “you can lay odds it will be most 
dificult to get him to run again in 1956. 
and without Ike as candidate in 1956, 
the Republicans, divided as they are, 
haven't got a prayer. Not another soul 
isin sight who can inspire them with the 
same confidence.” % 

Mr. Porter forecasts that President 
Eisenhower’s personal participation in 
the Ohio campaign will be a tremendous 
lift to Benper and the other Republican 
congressional candidates; in my opinion, 
it will amount to much more than a tre- 
mendous lift—it will imsure an over- 
whelming Republican victory in Ohio. 

Under unanimous consent, I now insert 
Mr. Porter’s article in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD: 

EsrENHOWER Backers Hrre Must Svupprorr 
Benver IF THEY STiuu Like IKE 


(By Philip W. Porter) 


Political interest is at a low ebb right now, 
but behind the scenes some first-class wor- 
rying is being done, and should be done, 
about a problem: How to transfer the still- 
strong independent support of President 
Eisenhower into a vote for Benper for Sena- 
tor and for other Republican candidates. 

The Citizens for Eisenhower movement, 
red-hot in 1952, is being rebuilt nationally, 
but there’s little organized life in it around 
here. Right after the victory in 1952, the 
amateurs dropped out. Ggorce Benper, the 
local chairman, though a Taftite, became a 
completely sure vote for Ike’s program in the 
House. George Humpbrey, the Cleveland 
business wheel who had masterminded Re- 
publican fund raising for years, became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Ike’s right-hand 
man. There seemed nothing to quarrel 
about; all were in the same bed. 

There was always, however, a lack of en- 
thusiasm for BeNpER among Ike fans, and 
some even supported Bill Saxbe in his recent 
hopeless race. But now that Benper is nomi- 
nated, has the publicly announced blessing 
of President Eisenhower, and the strong sup- 
port of Humphrey, there is no practical alter- 
native for the Ike supporters. 


MUST BE FOR BENDER 


If they still like Ike, and want to help him, 
they've got to be for BenpeR. If they vote 
for his Democratic opponent, former Mayor 
Tom Burke, they’ll be voting to set up a 
hostile majority against Ike in the Senate, in 
Which the northern Laborite-New Dealers 
Will return to some committee chairman- 
thips. It’s that simple. 

And if Ike faces a hostile majority in Con- 
gress next year, you can lay odds it will be 
most difficult to get him to run again in 1956. 
And without Ike as candidate in 1956, the 
Republicans, divided as they are, haven't got 
* prayer. Not another soul is in sight who 
tan inspire the same confidence. 

The logic is inescapable. But there are 


that just yet, some of the Ike backers, 


haven't quite reasoned it through. By 
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October, it probably will be spelled out 
clearly for them. A visit by Mr. Eisenhower 
to this area will be a tremendous lift to 
BEenvdeR and the other Republican congres- 
sional candidates—and Ike has promised to 
come. 


The situation is complicated by the fact 
that Burke has some personal popularity in 
the Cleveland area. He never ran in the 
suburbs, and he never ran against a really 
strong candidate in Cleveland, so no one can 
tell for sure how he'll do this time. BEnpER 
has run in the suburbs and run strongly. 


CUYAHOGA IS VITAL 


What happens in Cuyahoga County will be 
vitally important. Benper, to win, has got 
to do no worse than split the vote here; he 
should carry downstate Ohio without much 
trouble. The city of Cleveland is normally 
Democratic, and habituated to voting for 
Burke; s0 BENDER has got to carry the 
suburbs (and that means the Eisenhower in- 
dependent vote) strongly to offset it. 


Burke has sensed that he has got to ap- 
peal to Eisenhower supporters or he won’t get 
off the ground, so he has been trying it 
through a cute maneuver: He strongly criti- 
cizes the Republican Congressmen for not 
enacting Ike’s program. This carries the 
implication that he, Burke, would do a 
better job of putting the program over. In 
his votes so far, however, he’s done no such 
thing (except for public housing). He voted 
with all the Democrats to kill Ike’s Taft- 
Hartley Act revisions. He announced before 
a labor group here recently he was in favor 
of the $800 income tax exemption, which Ike 
has opposed strongly as unbalancing the 
budget. As time goes on and the going gets 
tougher toward the close, you can expect him 
to follow the Democratic line more and more. 

The job of the Republicans now is to 
saturate and anoint the converted BENDER 
with Eisenhower fragrance and to isolate 
BURKE as a long-time pro-Truman, pro- 
Stevenson Democratic partisan, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Mr. Daniel J. 
Murphy, Director, Bureau of Anti-De- 
ceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which Mr. Murphy delivered at 
the luncheon of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association on June 22, 1954: 

Advertising, as an American institution, 
is a highly developed technique. From sim- 
ple and humble beginnings, it has grown 
to fabulous and complicated proportions. 
The growth and development of advertising 
is inseparable from the growth and develop- 
ment of American industry; its production, 
distribution, and consumption. Because of 
its enormous expenditures and its creation 
of mass demands, advertising today is a ter- 
rific integrating factor in the social and 
economic life of America. Fifty years ago, 
the national expenditures for advertising, 
consisting largely of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, amounted to approximately 
$95 million a year; in 1952, national ad- 
vertising, geared to a vigorously expanding 
economy, cost over $7,200,000,000. 
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The advertising technique during the 
years of this expansion has materially 
changed its character. Years ago, when 
truth conflicted with sales, outright false- 
hood was resorted to. There were no stand- 
ards of ethics or effective legal restraints, 
The prevailing trade practice was caveat 
emptor and to reward deception. The pat- 
ent-medicine manufacturers, the first or- 
ganized national advertisers, were enjoying 
a harvest. Flagrant deceptions to catch the 
consumer's dollar were resorted to. You 
could buy an advertised positive cure for 
almost any disease known to man or beast. 

At the time of President Eisenhower's in- 
auguration the Washington Post, on January 
20, 1953, printed a facsimile of a full-page 
advertisement which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post the day Grover Cleveland took 
Office as President in 1885. There is no doubt 
that the ad was entirely without the Presi- 
dent’s consent. Yet it had the appearance 
of a handwritten, Executive proclamation. 
It uses the President's name, but it care- 
fully avoids a Cleveland signature. Cleve- 
land was known to enjoy a drink occasion- 
ally. He is represented in this advertising 
as endorsing Duff's Pure Malt Whisky and 
endorsing it as a cure for practically every- 
thing. A veritable patent medicine. ~ The 
price, incidently, was $1.25 for a sample 
quart, or you could purchase 6 quarts for $6. 

Other advertisements in the papers of the 
period indicate a similar lack of advertising 
ethics and a predominance of all-embracing 
claims for the product offered. 

The danger and deception of this type of 
advertising was recognized by many pub- 
lishers. As a result, many articles appeared 
in leading magazines, exposing the dishon- 
esty of many advertising claims. The ar- 
ticles did much to crystallize public senti- 
ment in favor of Federal regulation. In 1906 
the Food and Drug Act was passed; in 1914 
the Federal Trade Commission Act was 
enacted. 

When present standards of advertising and 
business ethics are compared with those in 
existence 50 years ago, it seems almost in- 
credible that the highest concepts of respon- 
sibility on the part of business to the con- 
suming public as now exist were possible of 
achievement. We like to think that the 
Federal Trade Commission has made a con- 
tribution to this improvement in advertising. 

Over the years there has been a tremendous 
improvement in advertising. The outright 
lies in advertising are now quite rare. We 
do have some. 

A recent advertisement of a perfume 
claimed its use would enable every married 
woman to make her husband obey her every 
command; make him come home at night 
and help her; that it had the power to make 
men obedient slaves; to make men leave their 
wives and sweethearts and do whatever the 
user wanted them to do. 

Sometimes you get advertising claims for 
products that are false, per se; for example, 
medicinal preparations advertised as cures 
for cancers, diabetes, epilepsy, and other dis- 
eases for which there is no known cure; 
claims that a product will prevent baldness 
or grow hair in arid soil. 

Today, generally, a more subtle technique 
is used; I think that most business execu- 
tives are opposed to it. I refer to the so- 
called twilight-zone copy which does not 
come clean with the truth but relies upon 
half-truths, false innuendos and deceptive 
stratagems. Many forms of misrepresenta- 
tion are so subtle that the consumer, exer- 
cising his own faculties and initiative, can- 
not determine whether he is being deceived 
or not. ; 

The Federal Trade Commission has the 
widest jurisdiction of all Federal regulatory 
bodies over advertising. Other Federal 
agencies have restricted jurisdiction over 
advertising—limited to single commodities 
or particular media. The jurisdiction of the 
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Commission, by contrast, is general—extend- 
ing to all media and with few exceptions to 
all commodities. - 

Aside from specific statutory exemption 
such as banks, common carriers, air car- 
riers, those subject to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act—there are some cases in which the 
Commission's jurisdiction and that of other 
Federal agencies may to some extent be 
concurrent, 

For example, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has jurisdiction over advertis- 
ing of securities, and the Federal Trade 
Commission no longer exercises jurisdiction 
in this field. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment, under the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act, controls the advertising of 
spirituous beverages and the Federal Trade 
Commission cooperates by supplying to the 
Treasury Department ads taken from its 
survey concerning such beverages. 

The Post Office Department issues fraud 
orders stopping delivery of mail to persons 
who have used the mails to defraud. The 
Federal Trade Commission maintains close 
liaison with the Post Office Department to 
assure that there will be no unnecessary 
overlapping or duplication of effort in cases 
where both agencies might have jurisdiction. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has no direct control over advertising, but 
indirectly may prevent fraudulent or decep- 
tive advertising to some extent by virtue of 
its control over the use of obscene language, 
lotteries, and the granting and renewal of 
licenses. Copies of complaints and cease 
and desist orders in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion antideceptive practices cases are regu- 
larly furnished to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Federal Communications 
Commission for their information pursuant 
to agreement between the agencies. 

I have been asked by your president to 
comment on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s survey of advertising. Since 1929 the 
Commission, through one or more of its di- 
visions, has maintained a continuing survey 
of published and broadcast advertising. It 
was confined originally to newspapers and 
magazines. In 1934 it was expanded to in- 
clude radio commercials, and since 1939 has 
also covered mail-order catalogs. In 1948 
TV broadcasts were included. 

The primary objective of the survey was 
to detect advertisements containing false 
and misleading statements and representa- 
tions in order that investigations could be 
made and cases instituted with the view of 
correcting such practices in their incipiency 
regardless of whether any outside complaints 
were received. Experience indicates that 
false advertising has been used in many in- 
stances over a considerable period without 
any complaint being made to the Commis- 
sion by any source at all. 

There is no law regulation which compels 
publishers and broadcasters to supply the 
afivertising material. It is obtained on a 
cooperative and voluntary basis through re- 
quests sent periodically to the sources of this 
material. Excellent cooperation through the 
years has been received from the publishers 
and broadcasters. 


The survey now includes the commercial 
portions of all broadcasts over the four lead- 
ing radio and television networks, a samp- 
ling of local raido and television con- 
tinuities, and a broad coverage of magazine 
and newspapers. Sample issues are obtained 
from 302 magazines and 504 newspapers. The 
continuities from local radio and television 
stations include 2,365 local radio stations 
and 111 local television stations. Mail order 
catalogs are sent in regularly by the leading 
mail order companies. 

The advertising examiners, upon reviewing 
the material received, select and set aside 
those advertisements which appear to con- 
tain questionable claims and representations 
@nd thus warrant further study and at- 
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tention. These ads are then reviewed by the 
legal staff and investigations are started 
where it appears that some action is war- 
ranted inthe public interest. The number 
of ads so selected has constituted about 4 
percent of the total examined during each 
year the survey has been aperated. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 550,663 
separate advertiserrents were examined and 
23,645 were set aside. From the advertise- 
ments so set aside, 84 cases of false and mis- 
leading advertising were instituted. 

Studies of the different media as sources 
for questionable advertisements indicate 
that the radio and television network broad- 
casts have produced the highest number of 
marked advertisements, with newspapers and 
magazines being the next best source. Local 
radio and television scripts rank third, mail 
order catalogs being the least productive of 
all media examined. As a result of these 
studies, greater emphasis has been placed on 
the review of the radio and television net- 
work material with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the review of mail order catalogs. 

In addition to being a source of new ac- 
tions, it has been found over the years that 
the survey serves other useful purposes. 
The advertisements set aside provide an in- 
expensive method of ehecking on compli- 
ance with outstanding orders, stipulations, 
and trade-practice rules and provide a read- 
lily available cross section of the advertis- 
ing being used in particular industries at 
any given time. 

Allow me to close with Just a few words 
re television advertising. This new inti- 
mate media of television, as you know, has 
had phenomenal growth and development. 
When the war ended there were half a dozen 
television stations; now there are approxi- 
mately 400 or more. By 1946 there were 
about 10,000 television sets in use; in 1952 
there were about 16 million sets in use. 
Just imagine—in excess of 150,000 percent. 
You remember in 1950 the American Tele- 
vision Manufacturers’ Association endeav- 
ored to stimulate this avalanche by insert- 
ing in more than 1,000 newspapers advertise- 
ments designed to shame parents into buy- 
ing television sets for their children. This 
ad had an old-fashioned ring. It created 
universal disapproval. We acted immedi- 
ately to stop such advertising and obtained a 
promise that there would be no further re- 
sumption of it. Television is the salesman’s 
dream. Instead of one foot in the door, he 
is right in the living foom. Advertising and 
the profits derived from advertising are re- 
sponsible for the astounding growth of the 
television industry. It is no doubt the most 
powerful and most effective medium for 
mass merchandising ever devised. 

The responsibilities of television as a guest 
in the home in connection with advertising 
matters is well recognized by the teleVision 
code of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 
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HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Val Peterson, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, before the Amer- 
ican Helicopter Society, Inc., at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, June 24, 1954: 


June 30 


Tue HELICOPTER AND Crvn, Derense 


Civil defense and the helicopte. 
in common—far more en con et 
realize. y 

1. The need for civil defense has deye 
from a military situation because our m 
tary defenses cannot stop an enemy ane 
on this country ‘once it is launched ~ 
helicopter got its initial impetus as « m >. 
tary vehicle and proved in Korea hen be 
could serve many useful purposes, it 

2. Civil defense, because it is not 
ditional way of defending ourselves, 
fered from a great deal of skepticism ang lac 
of imagination. The helicopter, becouse & 
is not a traditional fixed-wing aircraft hee 

» hag 
suffered from a good deal of the same sk 
ticism and lack of imagination for its = 

3. Both the helicopter and civil detens, 
are modern answers to modern Problems ang 
they have been working hand in hand singe 
civil defense got underway several years ago 
Both have revealed new possibilities for civil. 
ian survival under atomic attack. 

Civil defense and the helicopter have 
great future ahead of them as working parte 
ners in the business of civilian preparedness, 
As a student of history, military aviation ang 
the problems of this air-atomic age, | think 
I can say to you without fear of contradic. 
tion that both civil defense and the heij. 
copter are here to stay. How successfy| they 
may prove to be, independently and as part. 
ners, will depend primarily on our dogged. 
ness in supplying pioneer leadership anq 
imagination. 

I am here tonight not just as a Defense 
Administrator but as a man who loves flying 
and who takes it seriously. More impor. 
tantly to this gathering, I have the honor of 
being a helicopter pilot, as many of you 
know. I started flying helicopters both as 
a hobby and as an adjunct to my job as Civil 
Defense Administrator. 

Right after I took office, I had the oppor. 
tunity of witnessing several practical dem- 
onstrations of the use of the helicopter in 
civil defense. Long before the dust had set- 
tled, I nade up my mind that civil defense 
and I and the helicopter were in business 
together—not just as a whim but as a practi- 
cal necessity. 

The helicopter industry is a fast-growing 
business, Just as civil defense is on its way 
to being a fast-growing business. I know 
you are going to have a lot less trouble cre- 
ating bigger markets and public acceptance 
than civil defense has had. 

Let me explain the reasons for that before 
we take a look at the expanding partnership 
of the helicopter and civil defense. 

The crying need for adequate defense of 
the civilian population in this air-atomic age 
was barely recognized in official Washington 
circles as late as 5 years after the first atomic 
bombs gutted Hiroshima and Nagasaki, The 
FCDA was established by law less than 4 
years ago. By contrast, your industry has 
had the jump on us for at least a decade. 

Within the past year President Eisenhower 
has told us, the American people, in clear 
and simple language of the threat we face 
and just what we must do about it. Last 
December, he told the mayors of the Nation's 
target areas that “for the first time in history 
cities have become principal targets for any 
enemy seeking to conquer our Nation.” Ear- 
lier, in his historic address before the United 
Nations, he warned that our cities would be 
hit once the enemy had launched an 4 
tack—despite our most powerful defenses. 

One of the major answers to our national 
survival if the enemy hits us with hydrogen 
and atomic weapons is a practical, moderl 
civli defense program. 

An adequate civil defense program, as I se 
it, can only be measured by our civilian read- 
iness to meet at home the destructive ef 
fects of weapons which now exist in the 
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alistic standard we do not now have enough 

a defense pre ess to compensate 
= the increasing vulnerability of our cities. 
lel of rapid new weapons developments, 

¢ which the world is well aware, civil de- 
nae is making progress but losing ground 
in face of that growing threat. 

Upon release of official Government infor- 
mation on the Operation Ivy test, it be- 
came apparent to the people of America that 
1 H-bomb could literally gut any one of our 
major cities. The AEC Chairman, Adm. 
lewis Strauss, confirmed this after witness- 
ing one of the recent thermonuclear tests 
in the Pacific. He told the President's press 
conference that 1 modern H-bomb could— 
and I quote—“put a city out of commission 
put not level it.” ‘In reply to the question, 
“any city?” he added, “any city.” 

This top-level confirmation of the in- 
creased power of hydrogen weapons has made 
it plain to most Americans that civil defense 
js now more vital, rather than less vital, if 
we are to survive an enemy attack on our 
ae en of the dangers that confront us 
today, and the new civilian preparedness 
measures needed to counter them, will make 
clear why civil defense is more important 
now than ever before; and why we must have 
it if we are to help keep the peace—or fail- 
ing that, to survive atomic attacks on this 
country and carry on the war to @ success- 
ful conclusion. 

We have certain knowledge that the enemy 
possesses today a growing stockpile of 
atomic weapons, which will be bolstered with 
hydrogen weapons. We know further that 
the enemy now has within his capability 
the means of delivering these weapons, 
whether atomic or hydrogen, to any major 
city in the United States. 

There has been some debate as to how 
many enemy bombers would get through our 
military defenses and be able to hit our 
cities with nuclear weapons if an attack were 
launched today, next year, or several years 
from now. We are gratefully aware that our 
Armed Forces are working intensively to 
build up the military defenses of the con- 
tinental United States. 

Regardless of the size or swiftness of that 
buildup, however, we civilians must also 
face the grim reality outlined by the Presi- 
dent: There is no complete military protec- 
tion against enemy attack on our cities, once 
that attack is launched, 

That is why, in the President’s continental 
defense program, there is recognition of the 
need for an accelerated civil defense program 
as an integral and critical part of the total 
program for the continental defense of the 
United States. 

The grave and urgent problem confront- 
ing our civilian authorities at all levels of 
government is: What improved civil defense 
Preparedness measures can be taken now, 
and in the near future, to minimize the 
effects of an all-out enemy attack on our 
country? 

The most important of these new prepar- 
edness measures is intensive Planning for 
mass evacuation of our populations from 
target cities before an attack. This kind 
of dispersal or evacuation can function prop- 
erly only if three factors are present: 

1. Adequate warning time. 

2. Adequate State, county, and local civil- 
defense organizations, geared to meet the 
evacuation problems of mass feeding, mass 
care, etc, 

3. An informed public that has actually 
been trained in the evacuation drills from 
their cities. 

There has been some editorial reaction 
based on exaggerated reports on the current 
Pacific weapons tests to the effect that— 

1. Civil defense is now outmoded or use- 
less, and earlier plans for civilian protection 
against the A-bomb must now be thrown 


out the window in view of these bigger 
Weapons, 
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2. Mass evacuation is either impossible to 
carry out, once the advance warning is avail- 
able, or it is a defeatist program and should 
never be tried. 

Let me answer these false conclusions in 
order: 

1. On August 21, 1953, following the an- 
nouncement of the Russian hydrogen bomb 
test, I made the following public statement: 
“The hydrogen bomb is a finite weapon. It 
has definite limitations. The basic guidance 
which civil defense has given the American 
people for self-protection and for organized 
civil defense is still valid. The disaster cre- 
ated by a hydrogen bomb would not be a 
different kind of disaster—but a larger one. 
The citizen’s means for survival—against 
nuclear weapons of any size—is learning and 
living civil defense. Now we must prepare 
a bigger and better civil defense much sooner 
than many realized would be necessary.” 
What was true then is true now, and will 
continue to be true in the future. 

2. In June a year ago, I began urging pub- 
licly that our States and cities start plan- 
ning for evacuation and public tests of evac- 
uation, 

In the face of the increased destructive 
capacity of hydrogen bombs, planned evacu- 
ation of our cities—as a new dimension in 
civil defense—now- becomes an urgent ne- 
cesisty. We recognize that evacuation of 
people from our large cities poses stagger- 
ing problems requiring careful analysis and 
intensive leadership by civil authorities in 
each of the target areas. 

The fact that evacuation 1s difficult or In- 
convenient, however, does not detract from 
the equally evident fact that we must have 
planned evacuation or millions of Ameri- 
cans will die unnecessarily in the event of 
attack. Our program for planned evacua- 
tion was endorsed by the National Security 
Council only after the most searching study 
of the alternatives. There are none that 
offer comparable promise of mass survival. 

Nor do plans for evacuation nullify or elim- 
inate prior civil defense measures. Evacua- 
tion adds a new dimension, a new mobility 
to civil defense in the interest of saving lives. 
Evacuation is not running away just for the 
sake of running. It is a calculated method 
of personal dispersal for greater security, so 
designed that the lives and skills as of many 
Americans as possible may be saved to restore 
production and carry on the war. 

There, in brief, is the civil defense problem 
that you and I had better face up to. 

I am certain that the helicopter can and 
must play a major role in our plans for the 
evacuation of our target cities. Traffic con- 
trol will certainly be a vital part of any suc- 
cessful evacuation, whether by foot, or by 
vehicle, or by a combination walkout-ride- 
out plan, such as was used so effectively last 
week during a test evacuation of the down- 
town area of Mobile, Ala. In Mobile some 
70,000 people were successfully dispersed from 
a 480-block area by this method. 

Helicopters have proven their value in 
peacetime traffic control situations over our 
major cities. What we will need for the 
evacuation of our one-hundred-and-ninety- 
odd target areas are many hundreds of heli- 
copters to keep civilian traffic moving swiftly 
to the areas of safety. We do not have any- 
where near this number of helicopters avail- 
able today. 

One of the major means of cushioning the 
shock of an enemy attack on this country is 
an adequate program of emergency infor- 
mation. Our program now relies mainly on 
the Conelrad systém of emergency broadcast- 
ing, plus emergency editions put out by our 
daily papers, as well as person-to-person 
communication by our warden system. The 
new information medium that we need for 
mass panic prevention and control calls for 
the use of helicopters, operating over a wide 
area, for the dissemination of civil defense 
instructions and survival information to 
large groups of people before and after the 
attack, 
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We have actually tested the feasibility and 
the audibility of this method of giving the 
public instructions over our own headquar- 
ters in downtown Washington, in coopera- 
tion with the District civil defense authori- 
ties. The system works. The problem now is 
to make it work better, and on a wider scale 
in every target city in the country. But we 
can’t use this technique effectively until 
there are Many, Many more commercial heli- 
copters available for civil defense use 
throughout the Nation. 

With the cooperation of companies in the 
industry, we have had actual test demon- 
strations of the use of the helicopter in 
rescue work at our National Civil Defense 
Training Center at Olney, Md. These tests 
included lowering rescue teams to the tops 
of tall buildings which were inaccessible by 
normal means and the flying out of casual- 
ties from the tops of such buildings. 

These special tasks for the helicopter do 
not include the accepted forms of helicopter 
usage as already established and proven 
either in Korea combat or in the peacetime 
applications of the whirleybird. Those uses 
will be just as valuable to civil defense in 
peacetime disasters as in time of war. 

In May of last year we put out our initial 
circular to the civil-defense authorities of 
the Nation on the uses of the helicopter in 
civil defense. In this circular we urged fur- 
ther exploration with helicopter by State and 
local authorities in order to increase civil- 
defense operational effectiveness. The pri- 
mary emphasis in this helicopter bulletin 
was on (1) transportation, (2) rescue, (3) 
reconnaissance, and (4) communications. 

A month later I had a gratifying demon- 
stration of the value of the helicopter to 
civil defense in combating natural disasters, 
for which our agency also is responsible in 
the Federal Government. I surveyed the 
tornado-stricken areas of Flint, Mich., and 
Worcester, Mass., from this flying command 
post and came away with a far better knowl- 
edge of the extent of the damage than I 
would ever have received by making my 
survey from the ground. 

While this was my first personal experi- 
ence in the critical need for helicopters in 
disaster work, it is hardly new—witness their 
extensive lifesaving work in last year’s floods 
in Holland and in the earthquakes in the 
Greek islands. 

Many of us have come to think of the 
helicopter as a jack-of-all-trades. Since the 
civil defense program, in peacetime or in war, 
must be prepared to meet operational prob- 
lems as complex as those with which the 
military must deal, we have more than a 
passing interest in the future of the heli- 
copter, both militarily and commercially. 

There is no question that the military is 
rapidly expanding its use and its needs for 
the helicopter. I sincerely hope that a pro- 
gram can be worked out so that some of the 
military aircraft would be temporarily avail- 
able at the outset of war to local civil de- 
fense authorities; at least, until such time 
as the planes have to be brought into active 
combat duty. But this would only be a 
stopgap measure. 

I also believe that both the military and 
civil defense forces would profit from a pro- 
gram which would concentrate military re- 
serve training squadrons of helicopters near 
many of our critical target areas. These Re- 
serve squadrons might well devote a portion 
of their training to civil defense exercises 
and to civil defense duty with the local au- 
thorities. 

For an air-minded nation such as America, 
the current numbers and uses of nonmili- 
tary helicopters are far too limited even 
from an ordinary commercial standpoint. 
From a civil defense standpoint, there will 
never be enough helicopters available in the 
next decade to meet anywhere near the 
minimum civil defense requirements at the 
Federal, State, and local level should our Na- 
tion come under enemy attack. That is 
why I agree wholeheartedly with the Civil 
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Air Policy Report of the President’s Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. That report states 
in bold type: “In future consideration of 
subsidy support for these services, the board 
should give appropriate weight to the value 
of such services to Civil Defense.” 

Under the heading “Airline Services,” the 
report rightly states, “Federal subsidy sup- 
port of these services, which the CAB has 
justified to date by their value to the com- 
merce, postal service, and national defense 
may now also be justified in terms of their 
potential value to civil defense efforts.” 

I am not going to quote you facts and fig- 
ures to back up that claim. You have ample 
statistics from Korea and other fighting 
fronts to bear out the rescue, communica- 
tions, and transport value of helicopter op- 
eration over tough terrain, under battle con- 
ditions. 

There is ample proof at hand that we have 
just begun to tap the operational possibil- 
ities of the helicopter in civil defense. 
Hardly a month goes by that we don’t have 
practical evidence of a new and promising 
use of the helicopter in this business of ci- 
vilian preparedness. 

Last week was a good example. During the 
national civil defense test exercise—“Opera- 
tion Alert”—our Agency actually used bor- 
rowed military helicopters for the fast trans- 
portation of executive personnel and dis- 
patches between our two emergency com- 
mand posts outside of Washington. 

If war should come, many officials of the 
Government would have to reach their emer- 
gency posts by helicopter. The military, of 
course, would have such planes available. 
The civilian agencies for the most part would 
not. I assume that military helicopters 
would be fully occupied in their own com- 
mand duties. The rest of Government, in- 
cluding the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, would have to requisition such com- 
mercial helicopters as were available. [I 
need hardly tell you that such availability 
is almost in the minus category right now. 

That in essence, is our problem today—a 
great need—and few helicopters to meet it. 
I am sure that the helicopter industry will 
be able to focus the necessary emphasis on 
this overriding civilian need in this period 
of transition. I assure you the support of 
every civil defense director in the country 
toward that end. 


Thank you. 





Ten Touchstones of True Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


’ OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the Members of this House 
this article, listing and explaining 10 
marks or standards for judging the true 
patriot: 

[From America of July 3, 1954] 

TEN TOUCHSTONES OF TRUE PATRIOTISM 

(By Robert C. Hartnett) 

“Patriotism,” Sam Johnson once said, “is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” As great a 
patriot as Theodore Roosevelt acknowledged 
that Johnson was right—but only, of course, 
partly right. For the caustic critic of cant 


was speaking only of the abuse of a great 
morai virtue, 
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That virtue is the well-ordered love of 
one’s country and of his fellow citizens. 
The fact that a virtue may be used to cloak 
a vice in no wise destroys the luster of the 
virtue. True love between a man and a 
woman is a virtue, even though the vice of 
mere sexual infatuation often masquerades 
as true love. 

The fact remains that all of us have to 
exercise care in deciding what attitudes are 
patriotic and what are distortions of that 
noble virtue. The commemoration of In- 
dependence Day offers an occasion to sug- 
gest the following norms by which to distin- 
guish true from bogus patriotism. 

1. The true patriot seldom labels himself 
a@ patriot. He has an exalted idea of what 
the virtue of patriotism demands of him. 
He has an acute realization of how far he 
falls short of his own ideals. He applies to 
himself the words of our Lord to His dis- 
ciples: “When you have done everything that 
was commanded you, say, ‘We are unprofit- 
able servants.’ ”’ 

2. The true patriot embraces under “love 
of country” everything that preserves and 
promotes its moral and material, spiritual 
and temporal character. He tries to dimin- 
ish the evil and build up the good in his 
society in every way possible; he does not 
limit his patriotism to the kind of conduct 
that makes people popular as patriots, such 
as buying Government bonds. 

Whatever makes his country more pleasing 
in the eyes of God increases its perfection as 
@ corporate moral person, elicits the poten- 
tialities of its citizens for moral achieve- 
ment, finds him on its side. He understands 
patriotism sub epecie aeternitatis, that is, as 
a@ large part of the moral universe in which 
our Creator has placed us for the purpose of 
working out, in the medium of time, our eter- 
nal destiny. He therefore sees patriotism as 
part of the Christian order, the dynamic 
plan by which God’s human creatures freely, 
intelligently cooperate in fulfilling the divine 
intentions for mankind. 

3. The true patriot keeps his eye on the 
common good, properly conceived, of his 
local community, of his State, and of his 
Nation. His conversation is colored by such 
concepts as the common good and social 
justice. ‘These ideas influence his judg- 
ments about such controversial issues as 
public housing, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and public relief. He is 
concerned about the dot of the poor, the 
physically and mentally ill, the unemployed, 
the underpaid. He thinks a lot in terms of 
human needs—the human needs of people 
of all classes, colors, and creeds. He is what 
people call civic minded, but in a deeply 
moral, even religious, way. 

4. The true patriot sees his own country 
and all other countries as members of the 
family of nations, united by the indestructi- 
ble moral bonds of a common human nature 
and a common human condition. He knows 
that God, the Father of all, has created the 
material goods of this earth for the good of 
all His human children, as means by which 
they may be helped to attain their divine 
destiny. He knows that, under divine provi- 
dence, the method of distributing these 
goods is grounded in the natural right of pri- 
vate property as regulated by individual 
States. But he also knows that the exercise 
of property rights must be accommodated to 
the international, as well as the national, 
common good. 

So the true patriot does not whine about 
high taxes if they are necessary to achieve 
the divine purpose of all material wealth. 
He is disturbed in conscience when his fel- 
low citizens sneer at foreign-aid programs as 
Operation Rathole, as if the beneficiaries 
were rodents instead of human creatures 
made in the image of God. He wants his 
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country to accept whatever moral re 
bilities good sense judges it to have for th, 
political, economic, social, cultura] improy, ? 
ment and security against aggression of t - 
human race as a whole. 

He is never the first to complain wh 
tariffs are somewhat lowered to give aa 
peoples a chance to improve their lot, Nor 
is he quick to restrict immigration from 
areas overcrowded with underfed, ill-clotheg 
and shelterless fellow humans. Anq p, 
doesn't bravely denounce internationa! oan 
munism at chamber of commerce luncheons, 
but cry bloody: murder at the very thought 
of having his son sent to Korea or Indo- 
china to oppose Red aggression on the bat. 
tlefield. 

5. The true patriot defends the rights of 
every person. He has only one set of prin. 
ciples of Justice, which he applies to every. 
one. The fact that a fellow citizen of his 
was once a Communist does not, in the eyes 
of a true patriot, strip such a person of his 
human nature and the natural and legal 
rights recognized as belonging to all Persons 
in his society. _ 

In meting out justice he is not governeq 
by likes and dislikes but by the norms of 
right and wrong. If need be, he is willing to 
become unpopular because of his attachment 
to fundamental principles. In fact, he would 
find it odd if such attachment never involyeq 
him in criticism from others, 

6. The true patriot upholds constitutional 
government and the rule of law. He knows 
that laws and even constitutional provisions 
can involve serious inconveniences ang 
sometimes injustices. He is prepared to bear 
with them up to a point in order to preserve 
orderliness in public affairs. 

He is not opposed to the orderly revision 
of governmental procedures. But he is im- 
pressed by the soundness of the principle 
expounded in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes.” He 
opposes the violation of laws, or collusion 
with such violation, when means are readily 
available of changing the laws (if need be) 
through constitutional procedures. He 
patiently stands by the principle that gov- 
ernments should rule through laws rather 
than the will of individual men, in accord. 
ance with the ancient Christian standard of 
immunity from the arbitrary. 

7. The true patriot tempers his zeal tn or- 
der to avoid imputing unpatriotic motives 
to his fellow citizens unless their conduct 
leaves no alternative. He does not brand 
them disloyal for having reached conclusions 
or made decisions different from his own. 
“In a republic,” declared that most ardent 
apostle of Americanism “Teddy” Roosevelt, 
“to be successful we must learn to combine 
intensity of conviction with a broad toler- 
ance of difference of conviction.” 

He keeps a conscientious rein on even his 
suspicions about the loyalty of others. In 
doubtful cases he keeps his mind open, lest he 
commit the sin of rash judgment. He fol- 
lows the principle Lincoln propounded when 
he himself was accused of religious in- 
fidelity: “I believe it is an established maxim 
in morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or false 
is guilty of falsehood; and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify o 
excuse him.” 

He regards the accusation of disloyalty to 
country as being the gravest charge, in the 
temporal order, of which a man can be made 
the object. Hence he takes it to be a grave 
matter of conscience to require convincing 
evidence before he gives assent. His in- 
tegrity keeps him from accepting second- 
hand, without scrutiny, judgments made by 
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others who, he has reason to fear, might 
not be 60 scrupulous about stigmatizing 
their fellow citizens as he feels he must be. 
g. The true patriot devotes himself to the 
tic good as far as his time and talents 
allow. He knows one cannot be a true pa- 
trict from the sidelines. When causes need 
his support, he supports them. He is not 
content to complain. He acts. 

His Excellency Bishop Charles F. Buddy, 
of San Diego, Calif., in his recently pub- 
jished The T houghts of His Heart (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild), reprints the 
challenge he made to a Catholic college 
graduating class: 

“you have often been advised to keep out 
of politics because it is corrupt. It is cor- 
rupt because men who have had the advan- 
taves that you have had failed in their civic 
duty. If you find polities corrupt, go in and 
clean it up. Give freely of your time and 
talents from the precincts up to national 
jevels. When crooked politicians attempt to 
operate, expose them * * *, At least get 
into the scrimmage.” 

This is the voice of realistic, practical 
patriotism. 

9. The true patriot counts the worth of 
his contributions to his country in terms 
of what they cost him in time, money, ef- 
forts and convenience. He does not com- 
plain that he “works 2 days a week for 
Uncle Sam” as if that were on the face of it 
too high a price to pay for membership in a 
society which carries the heavy burdens ours 
carries. He calculates his country’s de- 
mands on him, not according to their size, 
but according to their necessity. If he has 
to pay high taxes, he knows it is only be- 
cause his stake in his country is so high. 
The “little patriot,” too; gives willingly of 
bis modest means when he realizes that the 
safety and peaceful progress of his country 
and of mankind cannot be bought cheap. 

10. The true patriot, finally, encourages 
patriotism in others in every way he can. He 
gives credit to everyone who is doing a good 
job wherever he is: the factory worker, the 
farmer, the housewife, the businessman, the 
teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, the public or private employee. He rec- 
ognizes the dignity of their functions and 
how much the well-being of his Nation de- 
pends on their being well done. 

He will not condone wrongdoing by any- 
one, because it weakens the foundations of 
our society. What he admires most is char- 
acter, solid achievement and public-spirited 
dedication. He opposes evil-doers in every 
line: subversives, chiselers, grafters, calum- 
inators, “confusionists,” mere vote-seekers, 
the money-mad, the pleasure-mad—all who 
tear down instead of building up the fabric 
of a strong society. Even work shabbily 
done he regards as unpatriotic because it 
lowers the standards of what his people 
could accomplish. 


public 


One may agree or disagree with the touch-., 


stones here suggested. But should not every 
American have worked out for himself some 
standards by which he decides whether or 
not the attitudes and modes of conduct he 
is asked to adopt are really patriotic? 

Patriotism, loyalty, and their opposites 
are occupying everybody’s mind today. The 
least each of us can do is to refine our ideas 
about this noble virtue. For false notions 
of patriotism are abroad, based on jingoism, 
nationalism, selfishness, and (though one 
hesitates to employ an overused term) a 
rather unanalyzed fear. We cannot over- 
come the very real dangers to which we are 
exposed unless we rethink the ideals for 
which we stand. 

Aristotle defined the state as a phratria, a 
“brotherhood.” He was right: the bond of 
citizenship, @ common patriotism, is love— 
love of country and love of our fellow citi- 
vens. If we keep that love right-ordered, 
we shall not go far wrong in the way we 
Strive to be patriotic, 
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Veterans’ Hospital at East Orange, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived an interesting letter with an at- 
tached memorandum from Anthony J. 
Volpe, which among other things speaks 
highly of the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at East Orange, 
N. J. 

Mr. Volpe is not only a badly disabled 
combat veteran, but is doing a great job 
as veterans service officer of Cape May 
County, N. J., and his experience with 
the Veterans’ Administration and Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals lends 
weight to what he says about the facili- 
ties at East Orange. 

The letter and memorandum follow: 


Care May VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Cape May, N. J., June 9, 1954, 
Congressman T: MILLert Hanp, 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HANp: It is with extreme pleas- 
ure that I forward you the attached personal 
report of Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
East Orange, N. J. 

I have been a patient there for some 6 
weeks to date and am still hospitalized there 
for further surgery. In my observations 
there, I am very grateful of the wonderful 
medical and surgical care I have received, 
and this report will bear out in detail exact- 
ly how I feel personally and Officially, in my 
capacity as county service officer. I would 
appreciate very much if you would have the 
attached report placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that your colleagues in the Con- 
gress of the United States may be able to 
see from a first hand witness why we have 
fought so very very much for the East Orange 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. I am per- 
sonally humbly proud of the part that I 
have played in securing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at East Orange. I be- 
lieve that my report will bring a message to 
the Members of Congress, unto the House of 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in which it will 
show a definite proof of the need, the benefit, 
and the overall necessity of such a facility in 
our State of New Jersey. My report has a 
twofold purpose such as: (1) To instill into 
the minds of the Congressmen both pro and 
con insofar as the veterans’ hospital facili- 
ties are concerned, just how wrong or how 
misled some people can be in which they ad- 
vocate curtailing veterans’ hospital facili- 
ties; (2) it will also show to the Members 
of Congress that there is an ever-increasing 
need through normal attrition for additional 
veterans’ hospital facilities and services. 

With kindest regards, 

ANTHONY J. VoLrz, 
County Service Officer. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Since early April 1954 the undersigned has 
been a patient at the East Orange Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, and as a patient 
and an official of veterans affairs, I have had 
the privilege and the opportunity of observ- 
ing first hand what the VA hospital is, what 
it does, what it can do, its efficiency, its need, 
and its overall necessity to the veterans of 
the State of New Jersey and surrounding 
areas. 

I have personally been a patient in many 
Government and VA facilities during the 
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past 8 years, I have seen both good and bad 
insofar as services are concerned; and I have, 
since being in official capacity, reported on 
various Officials and facilities. To begin with 
the East Orange VA hospital is an excellent 
facility and is adequately and strategically 
located in an area where many tens of thou- 
sands of veterans reside. The location of 
the hospital itself demands recognition, not 
only because it is located in a quiet residen- 
tial area very easily accessible by bus or by 
other modes of transportation. When I first 
reported for hospitalization I was met down- 
stairs in the admissions office and I received 
my very first favorable impression of the 
Fersonnel of VA Hospital, East Orange. Be- 
ing an amputee I was very courteously as- 
sisted and was saved many steps by the per- 
sonnel, who went out of their way to secure 
the necessary forms and information in clear- 
ances rather than have me, as a patient or a 
potential patient, go from one office to an- 
other for the necessary formalities of ad- 
mission. When I reported to ward 4D I was 
met at the elevator by the nurse on duty, 
who welcomed me to ward 4D. I was then 
assigned to ward 4A temporarily, and there 
again Iwas met by the ward nurse, who also 
welcomed me to her particular ward. This 
impressed me and it seemed to me quite 
unusual although it was very very nice to 
be met by the ward nurse and welcomed to 
the particular hospital facility. Speaking of 
nursing, I honestly believe that the nursing 
staff of the East Orange hospital is one of 
the best I have ever encountered in my wide 
experience with periods of hospitalizations. 
I find that the nurses are not only efficient, 
but they are very courteous and will do any- 
thing within their power or their capacity 
to make your stay in their particular wards 
as happy and as comfortable as possible. 
There is an air of efficiency as you wander 
from ward to ward, or from different services 
in the hospital. It seems that everyone there 
has a job to do and does it without any 
bickering or without a series of questions 
and vhat impressed me very very much at 
the onset. 

The hospital aids, as they are called at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, East 
Orange, are immaculately dressed in white, 
they know their job and they know it well. 
I understand that they receive class instruc- 
tions right there in the hospital regarding 
the care and maintenance of patients and 
equipment. I have met, since I have been 
at the hospital, some of the finest profes- 
sional men I have ever encountered. Of 
Course the first 4 weeks of my hospitaliza- 
tion have been in the eye ward, that is 4D 
and while in 4D I underwent surgery for the 
removal of a tumor pigmentation of the iris 
of my left eye. The surgeon, a Dr. Mos- 
kovitch, is not only a fine surgeon but a 
gentleman. I find that the other physicians 
and surgeons of ward 4A and 4D are the 
same caliber of personnel. Another unusual 
feature about these particular physicians 
is that they come in on Sundays and holi- 
days and Saturdays, anytime at all, to 
change the dressings of their patients and 
to find out about the welfare of their pa- 
tients. This is unusual, especially for a 
Government facility, and words cannot really 
express how a veteran feels when he receives 
such courteous and efficient attention while 
hospitalized in such a facility as the East 
Orange VA Hospital. 

At present, I am home on leave for ap- 
proximately a week and upon my return to 
the veteran's hospital at East Orange, I will 
undergo more surgery, this time orthopedics 
on some war wounds of my right leg. I 
have met the orthopedic staff at the hos- 
pital and have sat in consultation with them 
regarding my case. I noticed that there was 
a genuine interest in my well-being and to 
further promote that interest, the hospital 
deemed it necessary to call in civilian con- 
sultants; I had at one time, in the ortho- 
pedic consultation room, at least five physi- 
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cians and surgeons. That to me, had a very 
important and very favorable action on be- 
half of a veteran patient primarily because 
he receives a qualified opinion of one or 
more than two physicians and surgeons in 
that particular field. 

As an observed, personally and officially, 
in conclusion I can honestly state that in 
my experience here I find one reservation 
which cannot be completely satisfactory and 
it can, I am sure, be easily corrected. Al- 
though the hospital grounds cover a con- 
siderable area, with well-surfaced drive, their 
parking facility regulations do not permit 
the parking of vehicles privately owned by 
patients. This generally and basically is 
correct and requires regulations; however, 
there are exceptions made for paraplegic 
veterans confined here. I believe that the 
exceptions should include amputee veterans 
as well as paraplegic veterans, primarily be- 
cause both these two type of disabled vet- 
erans were recognized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by applicable public laws 
wherein free cars were granted to these vet- 
erans because they were unable to use bus 
and train modes of transportation. 

AntHony J. VoLPs. 





The Problems of the Cargo Air Carriers, 
by Robert W. Prescott, President, Fly- 
ing Tiger Lines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 

Robert W. Prescott, president of the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, Inc., which is the largest 
all-cargo air carrier in the world, made 
a comprehensive statement before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate on 
the problems of the cargo air carriers. 
He not only discusses with clarity and 
good sense the position of the air cargo 
carrier in domestic and foreign trans- 
portation, but makes specific sugges- 
tions as to the principles which should 
control legislation to insure the grow- 
ing strength of the air freight industry. 
Because of its completeness and clear- 
ness, I am inserting his entire state- 
ment in the Rrecorp: 
, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert W. Prescott. I 
am president of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., 
with headquarters in Burbank, Calif. My 
company is the largest all-cargo air carrier 
in the world. We are operating pursuant 
to a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued for a 5-year period by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in 1949, permitting 
us to engage in the common carriage of 
property only. We are not, nor do we have 
any ambition to carry passengers as a com- 
mon carrier. Our certificate does not per- 
mit us to carry United States mail or air 
express. However, we are presently en- 
gaged in the carriage of passengers under 
contracts with the military and we are car- 
rying agricultural farm laborers under a con- 
tract with the British West Indies Labor 
Organization, an agency of the governments 
of the British West Indies. These passenger 
activities are pursuant to exemption orders 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

We were the largest supplier of airlift to 
the Air Force on the recently concluded 
Tokyo airlift. We have a large-scale main- 
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tenance facility which at the present time 
is reworking and upgrading a number of Air 
Force aircraft under contract with the Air 
Force. 

We are about to merge pursuant to ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
Slick Airways, Inc. Slick likewise is oper- 
ating pursuant to a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued at the same 
time and for the same period as was the one 
issued tomy company. Applications for the 
renewal of both certificates are now before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


MODERNIZATION OF REGULATORY SYSTEM NEEDED 


On the basis of the past record, the Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc., upon Slick being merged 
into it, will fly almost one-half of all the 
air freight flown with the United States. 
We shall operate a fleet of 53 aircraft. In its 
past fiscal year Flying Tiger business grossed 
in excess of $25 million and Slick in excess 
of $14 million. We have grown steadily since 
our inception in 1945, and we are optimistic 
about our rate of growth in the future. But 
our optimism is tempered by our realization 
that there must be vital changes in the regu- 
latory system for air transportation if we are 
to continue to operate without subsidy—if 
we are to survive at all. 


I have given you this extremely brief 
thumbnail sketch of our business history so 
that the committee may see our activities 
and our problems and our position in regard 
to legislation in perspective. In regard to 
S. 2647 let me say we are opposed to this 
bill on two counts. First, it has provisions 
which we believe will retard and impede the 
growth of air transport. An examination of 
the record in these hearings to date indi- 
cates that the undesirable proposals have 
been ably pointed out to the committee by 
various industry witnesses who have pre- 
ceded me. It would be repetitious and a 
waste of the committee's time for me to re- 
trace the ground already covered. 

A second and more important reason for 
our objection to this bill is what it fails to 
propose. In view of Senator Brickzn’s 
recent public statement that he did not an- 
ticipate enactment of any civil aeronautics 
legislation at this session, but did hope to 
compile a very full record as a basis for 
the Congress to grip the problem at its 
next session, it seems both timely and ap- 
propriate that I use these few minutes to 
give you the story of the-air-cargo industry— 
where we have been, where we are going, and 
the sort of regulatory climate we require to 
endure and prosper. 


STORY OF AIR-CARGO INDUSTRY 


In 1949 the CAB crossed its fingers and 
issued experimental certificates to 4 prop- 
erty-only carriers. One has died, 1 appears 
to be an incurable invalid, and the remain- 
ing 2, Flying Tigers and Slick are merging. 
A fifth, Riddle Airlines, was certificated 2 
years later. These latter 3 carriers—soon to 
become 2—now are the domestic airfreight 
industry. 

A certificate is both a privilege and a 
mandate. We were told to take our blue- 
print into the practical laboratory of com- 
petition and hard knocks to see if we could 
perfect and make useful a new transporta- 
tion service. The CAB stipulated that the 
experiment was not to cost the taxpayer 
1 cent. It hasn’t. We have succeeded even 
in the face of the rough, tough competition 
of the passenger carriers who have freely 
used their mail traffic and subsidy rights 
to wage a competitive battle for airfreight. 

The experimental period of 5 years is 
about over. We are again before the Board 
for renewal of our certificates. We are bring- 
ing with us a lot of experience, some very 
definite findings and some very firm con- 
victions. We are far wiser coming out than 
we were going in. From a practical point 
of view we believe, with all modesty aside, 
that we know more about this airfreight 
business than any other company in the 
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world. We think we have demonstrated that 
there is a place in the air for an airfreight 
industry but we are convinced that an 
airfreight industry can be successfyj on! 
as a full partner in the national air trang, 
portation program. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT BASICALLY sounp 

When the 1938 Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, the Congress ordered the CAB to 
foster a growth pattern in air transportation 
that would be responsive to the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, the Postal 
service, and the national defense. This was 
and still is a very sound frame of reference 
I believe that the airfreight industry's per. 
formance and our future role in the air. 
transport system should be tested against 
these legislative requirements. 


AIRFREIGHT ESSENTIAL TO COMMERCE 


Let us first consider our contribution to 
the needs of commerce of the United States, 
The experience of both ourselves and the 
passenger carriers engaged in airfreight 
movements demonstrates that the airfreight 
business is entirely different from the air 
passenger business. In the first place, air. 
freight is more interested in the calendar 
than it is in the clock. So long as we guar. 
antee first or second morning delivery, the 
freight cares little whether it leaves the dock 
at 9 o'clock or at midnight, but it does insist 
largely upon traveling at night. Freight 
planes therefore usually sleep in the daytims 
and work at night—Jjust the reverse of pas. 
senger planes. 

Our cargo planes, as I have already indi. 
cated, are carrying approximately half of 
the airborne freight of the country.~It is 
our main source of business. On the other 
hand, for the year 1952, all the scheduled 
combination airlines as a group realized 2.16 
percent of their revenue from fiying freight, 
For 1953, American Airlines, by all odds the 
largest and most active passenger carrier 
engaged in the freight business, realized ap- 
proximately 5 percent of its revenue from 
freight. Thus the domestic passenger air- 
line industry, 16 years after passage of the 
act and 25 years after it was born, is still 
spending over 95 percent of its effort and 
attention to the passenger field. It is even 
more obvious- where their real interest lies 
when you realize that during the 16-year 
period hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been paid to the passenger air carriers as 
subsidy. My point is that if a carrier were 
capable of doing both the passenger and the 
freight job, it would have been done long 
ago. 

The question of whether or not the speed 
advantage of air should be available to 
things as well as people is so unarguable 
that I will not take any time proving the 
point that airfreight provides a large bonus 
to the commerce of the United States and 
has become an indispensable part of this 
commerce. When production and distribu- 
tion become geared to air transit times on 
@ large scale, as they inevitably will, all 
manufacturing and inventory planning 
would be thrown into hopeless confusion if 
the service became suddenly unavailable. 
So I ask you please to accept as a fact my 
statement that airfreight does meet the 
test of essentiality to the commerce of the 
United States. 

Once recognized as a vital contribution 
to the air commerce of the Nation, the alr- 
freight industry must be granted regulatory 
rights that will enable it to prosper. 

Before going on to consider that regu- 
latory rights should be accorded this new 
segment of the air-transportation industry 
it would be well to consider its contribution 
to the national defense and its ability to 
contribute to the mail service of the country. 

ATR CARGO CARRIERS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The role of the airfreight carriers in the 
national defense can be demonstrated sim- 
ply by a look at the record. In 1947, evel 
before its certification, the Flying Tiger Line 
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operated & 50-plane airline across the Pa- 
cific for the Air Transport Command. Since 
1949 our contract operations for the De- 
fense Department in connection with the 
Berlin airlift, the Korean war, and the mili- 
tary buildup, together with the carriage of 
materiel on our regular common carriage 
freight service constitutes, I believe, the 
jargest single air transportation contribu- 
tion to national defense of any airline under 
the American fiag. I, in no sense, mean to 
imply criticism of any other carrier’s con- 
tribution. I do wish the point to stand 
clear and sharp that the all-cargo carrier 
by design and by the very flexibility of its 
operation is more quickly adaptable to the 
pop-up type of military requirement than is 
the passenger carrier, whose schedule is 
rigid and who is in actuality serving com- 
munities rather than shippers. 

The need for the cargo carrier in national 
defense planning is increasing. It is obvious 
in the darkening visibility of world affairs 
our civilization cannot afford the burden of 
widely deployed armies and their supporting 
supply depots. We must adopt, and are 
adopting, a philosophy and a practical meth- 
od of centrally locating our military forees 
and their logistics support and we are de- 
pending upon rapid and adequate mbility to 
put them in the right place at the right time. 

This military posture depends absolutely 
upon adequate air transport. The expense 
of keeping in being a large enough fleet of 
modern transport aircraft capable of carry- 
ing cargo rather than passengers to meet 
defense emeregncy needs would be enormous 
unless this fleet can to some extent earn its 
keep. 
n the military acquires the planes it will 
have burdensome operating costs added to 
burdensome capital requirements. The air- 
cargo industry, however, can to a large extent 
solve this problem; and our free-enterprise 
system, if allowed to freely operate, will pay 
the bill. Remember, that due to the versatil- 
ity of the cargo aircraft and the flexibility 
of the all-cargo operation, we have far more 
short-notice value for military support than 
does the passenger aircraft or the passenger 
operation. Therefore, anything that is done 
by the Government to make our industry 
strong also strengthens our national defense. 


MAIL BY AIRFREIGHT 


Now as to the air cargo carrier and the 
post office. 

Since 1947 we have gone on record many 
times advocating that bulk mail be moved by 
airfreight at airfreight rates. We believe 
the Postmaster General would tell you that 
the current experiment now flying the first- 
class mail at cargo rates was largely due to 
our efforts in this direction. To date we have 
been excluded from participation in this pro- 
gram, even though the CAB made a finding, 
following notice and hearing, that it was 
legal for us to participate and despite the 
fact that on three occasions the Post Office 
Department has gone on record with the CAB 
requesting that our services be made avail- 
able. There are many valid reasons why the 
airfreight schedules, fiying at night, are 
peculiarly adaptable to moving this non- 
priority mail which has been accumulated 
during the day. It is inevitable that this 
experiment will become a permanent thing 
and that it will be broadened to include 
parcel post. There are substantial monetary 
economies to the Post Office Department in- 
herent in the whole plan, as well as the 
obvious speed-up in communications for the 
public, . 

It is readily apparent that the airmail and 
air parcel post is but another type of cargo. 
In fact it is the cargo with the lowest cost 
to the carrier. There is no sales expense, 
there are no pickup and delivery problems, 
there is no credit risk. Sometimes we won- 
der if the strange reluctance of the CAB to 
have us carry mail at’ the same rate we 
charge for other cargo may have its origin 
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in the natural embarrassment of asking 
someone to work for you alongside of one 
to whom you have in the past paid far more 
than you are now called upon to pay for the 
same work. 

We have been standing in line a long time 
and we will continue to do so. Airmail by 
cargo carrier must come either by action of 
the Board or by action of the Congress mak- 
ing Board action mandatory. For us it is 
not only a problem of furnishing low cost 
service to the post office but one of economic 
survival. The passenger carriers are loading 
their cargo planes with a mixture of low 
rate cargo and high rate mail—the higher 
the mail rate the lower the cargo rate they 
are able to quote. The low rates for cargo 
are Offset by mail pay and by subsidy for 
the passenger carriers. In the face of such 
competition the cargo carrier is ultimately 
doomed, 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIZES COMPETITORS 


Before leaving this subject, we should make 
our position on subsidy crystal clear. We 
have steadfastly taken the position that sub- 
sidy and mail pay should be two distinct 
things, and should be separated by legis- 
lation. But mail pay should be ascertained 
on a realistic basis. It is incomprehensible 
to us that the so-called compensatory air- 
mail rate of 45 cents a ton-mile can be held 
to be shorn of subsidy. When a plane will 
carry a ton of coach passengers for 45 cents, 
a ton of air express for 35 cents, and a ton 
of cargo for 17 cents, it seems completely 
obvious that 45 cents for mail, which does 
not have to be found, handled, fed or cod- 
dled, has a large measure of built-in subsidy. 

In this connection, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s summary for 1952 is most eloquent. To 
the domestic carriers only, he paid $68 mil- 
lion for only 68,714,690 airmail ton-miles. 
His cost was 99 cents per ton-mile. If this 
mail had been flown at the first-class mail 
by air rate of 18.6 cents, he would have saved 
$56 million. Of the $68 million, the local 
service carriers, admittedly subsidized, re- 
ceived $20 million. If you consider only the 
mail carried by the so-called nonsubsidized 
carrier the savings would still run into tens 
of millions of dollars. So in spite of the 
repeated propaganda that the domestic 
trunkline system is subsidy-free except for 
Continental, Colonial, and Northeast, there 
are still millions of dollars in mail payments 
which are actually subsidy. 

If the cargo carrier is to survive and make 
his proper contribution to the country’s 
transportation system, he must be permitted 
to share in the mail cargo traffic on an equal 
basis with passenger carriers. He must have 
access to this large volume of cargo, but more 
important, he must be on an equal competi- 
tive footing with the passenger carrier 
operating cargo planes. 

The airfreight industry therefore now 
comes to you, the Congress, for a review of 
the regulatory system under which it oper- 
ates. The major problem of airfreight is the 
regulatory problem, Our personal relations 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board are ex- 
tremely cordial. -But the Board has always 
considered that, we not being born to the 
purple, are fated ever to be an uneasy tenant 
in the crowded house of aviation. 

On page 2723 of the April 8 ConcRESsIONAL 
Recorp appear the following remarks by 
Congressman Harry R. SHEPPARD: 

“What is the Civil Aeronautics Board doing 
to foster the all-cargo airlines, this relatively 
new and extremely important segment of 
our air industry? I will tell you what they 
are doing. 

“I have investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond ques- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
imposed every restriction, inhibition, and 
difficulty imaginable on these all-cargo 
carrying lines. They have made it as diffi- 
cult to operate as is possible.” 
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Mr. SHeprarp has pinned the tail on the 
donkey, and I have quoted him because he 
has said it with far less word-mincing than 
I would have dared. 

Now to be specific on a couple of things: 
(1) The air cargo business is the old chicken- 
and-the-egg proposition. Great volumes 
of traffic will appear if the rate is sufficiently 
low. A low rate is only possible by using 
modern, efficient aircraft. These aircraft cost 
upward of a million dollars per copy. Ob- 
viously, with your right to do business 
limited to a few years—or in our case, a 
few months, it is extremely difficult to secure 
financing. We must have a permanent cer- 
tificate or we will simply spend all of our 
time trying to pull ourselves up by our boot- 
straps. 

Point No. 2: We are competing with the 
large transcontinental passenger carriers. 
We concede that whenever they have excess 
cargo capacity on their combination air- 
craft we cannot match their cost for small 
package-type freight. However, when they 
operate all-cargo aircraft they now are en- 
titled to load the airplane not only with 
17-cents-per-ton-mile freight, but with 35 
cents express and 45 cents mail. They there- 
fore have more dollar revenue for a given 
shipload than do we, and they can subsidize 
their cargo operation from their passenger 
profits, compensatory mail pay, or even from 
subsidy. 

DUAL RATES FOR COMPETITORS 


The passenger carriers have successfully 
maintained a dual-price structure for air- 
freight itself. They have consistently main- 
tained a rate structure for points where they 
are not competitive with all cargo carriers 
higher than the rate structure for the com- 
petitive points. Thus the airfreight moving 
between points not served by the cargo 
carriers have joined mail, air express, and 
straight subsidy to support the competitive 
operations of the passenger carriers engaged 
in the airfreight business. 

We spent much of 1953 trying to obtain 
an adjustment in airfreight rates to reflect 
the increased costs of operations. The 
transcontinental combination carriers re- 
fused to move. We finally secured an 
amendment to the Board order setting min- 
imum rates. This the big airlines violently 
opposed. Under the revised minimum rate 
order we proposed an upward adjustment 
which the big airlines forced us tocut. The 
rate we tried for was even below the rate 
level maintained by the big airlines for their 
noncompetitive points. The rate we were 
finally able to get in the face of the adamant 
competition of the big airlines is still sub- 
stantially below the rate structure for non- 
competitive points. If we are to have a 
stable and successful airfreight industry no 
double standard of this character should be 
permitted by either the Congress or the 
Board. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Considering the various problems I have 
presented we recommend that the Congress 
in any new legislation should make pro- 
visions that will hasten and insure the full 
scale development of airfreight which will 
make its great contribution to the civilian 
commerce and to the post office while at 
the same time vastly strengthen our military 
potential. The amended Civil Aeronautics 
Act should at least do the following: 

1. Apply the same set of rules to all 
competitors engaged in the same class of 
business. If the combination carriers are 
to be permitted to carry airfreight, then 
we must be permitted to carry exrpess, mail, 
and parcel post, all cargo items. 

2. Remove from the act the legislation 
which requires the administrative body to 
certificate an airline for mail carriage be- 
fore that line can be eligible for subsidy. 
The act in its present form spells out three 
justifications for governmental assistance 
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to the air-transport industry: The national 
defense, the postal service, and the com- 
merce of the United States. Yet it restricts 
giving help to any but those serving one of 
these needs, the postal service. It would 
be just as logical to say in the act that 
no carrier may be entitled to governmental 
help unless he has a contract with the 
Defense Department. In this respect I would 
like to make it very clear that my company 
is not here on your doorstep asking for a 
Government handout. We want, and intend 
to get, equal treatment by the Government 
with our competitors. Since our competi- 
tors have the right to subsidy, we also want 
that right. If we can get that right we 
believe we can stop some of the insidious 
practices, such as rate wars and service 
wars that our competitors have served on 
us for the past 7 years, in trying to bank- 
rupt us. We believe we can stop these un- 
fair competitive practices with the right to 
subsidy for two reasons: (1) Once our com- 
petitors realize they can’t bankrupt us with 
these tactics they will likely stop wasting 
money trying. (2) If they don’t come to 
that sensible conclusion, we would have on 
our side the CAB to compel them to stop 
it. Under today’s conditions the CAB has 
complete responsibility for the economic 
stability of the mail-carrying airlines. They 
have absolutely no responsibility to a line 
such as ours which is not mail-certificated, 
but whose proportionate contribution to the 
national defense and the commerce of the 
United States has been proved over the past 
few years. 

The cargo carrier in the experimental 
period now drawing to a close has demon- 
strated its contribution to the Nation. We 
have no quarrel with the local service car- 
riers but certainly it is a greater contribu- 
tion than that of the local service carrier. 
The cargo carrier should be given equal 
status with its competitors, the trunk com- 
bination carriers. 

3. Recognize that the Government is not 
only the regulator of the air but is also the 
largest single shipper. Equal access to Gov- 
ernment shipments should be accorded the 
air and the surface carrier. No restrictions 
favoring surface carriage where air carriage 
is competitive should be permitted. Mili- 
tary shipments should utilize civilian air- 
lift to the maximum where costs by civilian 
carrier is less than that of military aircraft; 
inasmuch as the civilian carrier stands ready 
at all times to become an arm of the mili- 
tary in time of emergency the buildup of 
civilian carriers is the cheapest means of 
building military might. 

If new negislation adopts and imple- 
ments these principles, we can foresee a rev- 
olution in the air. The airfreight industry 
will grow great and strong. The commerce 
of the United States, the postal service, and 
the mational defense will be well served. 
*Tr am grateful, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for this opportunity 
to present our views on what should be done 
insofar as the airfreight industry is con- 
cerned. 


Isn’t It Wonderful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing comment by Elmer Davis, which 
was carried in the Letters to the Editor 
column of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for June 29: 
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NIXON aNp ACHESON 

The Vice President is holding out on us. 
He says that Acheson's policies are respon- 
sible for the loss of Indochina. Why doesn’t 
he add that this is the same Acheson that 
shot Lincoln? 

Exmer Davis. 
WASHINGTON. 


Soviet Air Raid Would Paralyze Nation, 
Kill 9 Million, Atomic Writer Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following review of 
an article by Dr. Hornell Hart, of Duke 
University, which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald un- 
der date of June 28, 1954: 

(By Nate Haseltine) 

A Soviet air raid, now or any time within 
the next 3 years, would bring national 
paralysis and extinction of this Nation. 

The summation of doom appears in an 
article by Dr. Hornell Hart, Duke University 
sociologist, in the June issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, out today. 

Documented by calculations of present and 
future atomic-bomb strength of the Soviets 
and resistive measures in this country, the 
article concludes that Soviet air raids over 
the United States this year or in 1957 could: 

Blast the heart out of the financial world 
in the cities in which 90 percent of the cru- 
cial records, money reserves, bookkeeping 
equipment, skilled personnel, and executive 
knowledge and ability of American banking 
are located. 

Cut off the Nation’s vitally needed coal 
supplies by knocking out the cities in which 
75 percent of coal is wholesaled, by stra- 
tegic bombing of coal-carrying railroads, and 
by blasting the major terminals and inter- 
sections of all the leading railroads. 

Destroy or isolate the petroleum products 
needed to operate auto trucks and cars, 
diesel locomotives, and oil-burning electric 
plants. This would be done by bombing the 
wholesale centers, the major refining centers, 
the pipeline terminals, and the shipping 
ports. 

Paralyze the Federal Government by ob- 
literating Washington, D. C., as far south as 
Alexandria, as far north as Chevy Chase, and 
beyond the city limits to the east. 

Immediately kill, in the projected 1957 
raids, 9 million persons of the 30 million 
population within the target cities, injure 11 
million others, and render additional mil- 
lions of the survivors homeless. 

“Each of these 5 aspects of catastrophe,” 
sociologist Hart noted, “would reinforce each 
of the other 4.” 

CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 

Their cumulative effects, he concluded, 
would paralyze transportation, bring on food 
famines and starvation, disorganize the Na- 
tion’s economy and financial system, and 
kill national and key leaders of the target 
cities. 

“The lack of coal and oll products,” the 
author noted, “combined with the blasting 
of major railroad, trucking, and air centers, 
would largely paralyze transportation so as 
to handicap immensely the efforts to deal 
with any of the five aspects. 

“Lack of fuel combined with blasting of 
generating plants, of trunk powerlines, of 
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telephone, telegraph and radio facilities, ». 

of newspaper plants in. the leading oa 
might be expected to cut out the great pus 
of electric current in the disaster cen 
and to reduce communication to a — 
fraction of its normal volume. 

“This would further handicap attempts to 
deal with each of the aspects of the catas 
trophe. ar 

“Lack of transportation and destructiy 
of local warehouses might be expecteg . 
bring an immediate famine of food—not 
not merely in the disaster areas but al) over 
the country. * * * Our farms would swift) 
and largely be paralyzed if their supply . 
gasoline was cut off.” 

NO RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 

“The obliteration of the National Govern. 
ment, combined with the destruction of 
emergency staffs in the target cities, wouiq 
leave the country with no recognized ay. 
thority to take the lead in meeting the crisis 
on any of the five fronts. 

“The destruction of our financial world 
would disorganize the Nation. * * * The 
killing and injuring of key personne! in our 
25 leading cities would in itself tend to para. 
lyze the Nation, and would intensify each of 
the other disaster aspects.” 

Professor Hart, admitting that the out. 
comes of his hypothetical-raid damages are 
dire enough, appended an author's note to 
the published article—pointing out that his 
calculations were concluded in early Feb- 
ruary. 

Since then, he pointed out: (1) The Agc 
announced on March 1 the explosion of a 
deliverable hydrogen bomb of between 12 
and 14 megatons (million tons of TNT's ex- 
plosive force)—almost twice the power which 
the scientists had anticipated; and, (2) the 
Russians have demonstrated publicly their 
possession of a huge jet-powered intercon- 
tinental bomber capable of delivering hydro- 
gen bombs into target areas in the United 
States. 

AREA INCREASED THREEFOLD 

These developments could mean, he said, 
that blast area damages could be raised by 
more than three times his previous cal- 
culations. 

In his calculations, which he said were 
based on leaked information and educated 
guesses, the sociologist said that by now 
(June) Russia has enough bombs to blast 
10,640 square miles (if all bombs reached 
targets). 

By June of 1957, he estimated, the blast 
area damage would be 6%, times as great, or 
68,500 square miles. 

He further calculated, by estimations of 
the protective effects of present and foresee- 
able measures of defense (attack planes shot 
down, radar warnings, population and in- 
dustrial dispersions, and bombproofings) 
that any Soviet all-out attack would reduce 
the United States to a level of national 
paralysis. 

The margins of surplus destructiveness, he 
wrote, are so great that the essential con- 
clusions of the analysis appear to be valid. 

In an editorial in the same bulletin issue, 
the recognition of the need for mass evacua- 
tion of endangered populations was termed 
“a first step toward realism in civil defense, 
but not the last step needed.” 

LONG-RANGE RADAR SCREEN 

The editors advocated creation of a long- 
range radar screen and other installations for 
increasing the warning time. 

“The dispersal of the targets,” the editorial 
noted, “will be the most effective and perma- 
nent deterrent (to ambitions to attack 
United States). Preparation for mass evacue 
ation of cities is urgent and necessary. 

“The concept of mass evacuation in emer 
gency is directed at meeting the danger of an 
all-out attack on America in the not-80- 
distant future * * * its plans are geared to 
the danger of one multiple target attack, & 
single-blow, all-out onslaught on all Ameri 
can cities, 
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“ umed that if we manage to save 
7 “ = city population at this critical 

ture, no repetition of the attack will be 
vible after American retaliatory action.” 

In his article, Professor Hart listed, in de- 
gcending order of importance, such Soviet 
targets here as (1) United States and allied 

stegic bombing bases, including our super 
tat tops: (2) our National Capital; (3) pop- 

tien centers; (4) coal and oil sources; (5) 

vucial transportation centers and resources; 

(6) electric power resources; (7) financial 

centers, and (8) repair facilities. 

ESTIMATES OF BOMBS 

For his immediate hypothetical atomic 
attack on the United States, he figured Rus- 
sia would use 8 atomic bombs against New 
York City; 4 each against Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago; 2 each against Detroit, Los 
eles and Philadelphia, and 1 bomb apiece 
for 17 other American cities. His A-bomb 
standard would be 1 of 100,000 tons of TNT 
explosive force, capable of blasting out an 
grea of 25 square miles. 

The A-bomb dropped over Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, during World War II, released an ex- 
plosive force equal only to that of 20,000 
tons of TNT. Thus, Dr. Hart’s standard 
pomb for the Russian attack would be five 
times as powerful as the first A-bomb ever 
used for destruction. Hydrogen bombs, 
which are triggered by A-bomb explosion, 
have been reported to be 600 times as power- 
ful as the Hiroshima weapon. 

Concerning proposals to reduce the dam- 
aces of nuclear raids, Dr. Hart noted that 
the death of the Nation could be avoided 
or prevented in only two ways. These are by 
prevention of the launching of nuclear at- 
tack, or by reducing the damage of the at- 
tack, should it come, 

PROPOSALS TO REDUCE DAMAGE 


Proposals for the latter include radar and 
other detection of the attacking force, a 
buildup of armament defenses, dispersion of 
industries from urban areas, building under- 
ground bombproof shelters and evacuation 
of whole populations on danger’s alert. 

Because of the present and future destruc- 
tion potentials, Dr. Hart calculated, detec- 
tion and interception of enemy planes, now, 
might knock down 30 percent of the attack- 
ing force; and perhaps 50 percent by 1957 
Dispersion, which he likened to “matching a 
sleeping tortoise against a racing automo- 
bile,” would be virtually ineffective, he 
reasoned. 

The Duke sociologist said, in effect at 
least, that air raid shelters were outmoded 
with the advent of nuclear explosions. They 
could well prove to be death traps and tombs, 
rather than savers of lives, he said. 

Of evacuation of populations, he asked: 
“How could the evacuated populations even 
be kept alive, if the raiders succeeded in 
their purpose of paralyzing transportation 
and communication, creating anarchy, and 
starving even the unbombed cities?” 

Avoidance of nuclear attack by preventing 
the launching of such attack was not in 
his province to discuss, he noted. 





Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, United States 
Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment from active duty of Lt. Gen. Robert 
W. Harper, United States Air Force, be- 
comes effective today, June 30, 1954. 
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Bob Harper has done a great job for 
the Air Force in my hometown of Belle- 
ville, D1l., but he has been doing a great 
job for the Air Force for a long time. 
I just happen to know more about his 
last assignment because I was in a bet- 
ter position to observe. And I know 
that I speak for all my fellow citizens in 
Belleville when I express admiration for 
his work as commanding general of the 
Air Training Command, and regret at 
his imminent departure from our com- 
munity. Community relations between 
an Air Force base and a busy city could 
nowhere be better than at Scott Field 
and Belleville—and that state of affairs 
is due to Bob Harper more than to any 
other single person. 

Just to refresh my memory I looked 
up the assignments Bob Harper has had 
since he was graduated from West Point 
in 1924, and commissioned in the Infan- 
try. A year later he transferred to the 
Air Corps. There was not much flying 
being done in those days, so in the free 
time he had after he had learned to fly, 
he studied law, and was admitted to the 
Texas bar before he was transferred to 
his next assignment. 

I think that industry was typical of 
the man—he was always preparing for 
something that might happen, and when 
it did happen he was ready. By the time 
World War II began, his capabilities 
had been recognized at Air Corps Head- 
quarters, and he was Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations. By March 1943 
when he was made Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff for Training, his silver eagles had 
been traded for a star. When I think 
of the great job he did in that capacity 
I think the promotion was only an inci- 
cental reward. He must have taken a 
great deal of satisfaction in knowing 
that he had directed the training of per- 
sonnel of the greatest Air Force in the 
world. Those who pay greatest tribute 
to him are the ones who were trained by 
him, Even down at trainee level, GI’s 
knew who General Harper was, what he 
stood for, and what he expected of them. 

During those discouraging days after 
V-J Day, 1945, when training was all 
but abandoned in the Air Force and the 
muscle had been cut from the bone, 
General Harper must have been glad 
that he was not around to endure the 
heartbreak. He was over in Germany, 
as Director of the Armed Forces Division 
of the Office of Military Government. 

He came back to this country in May 
1947, when the debacle of demobiliza- 
tion was over and the Air Force had 
reached its lowest point, down from 
2,314,000 men on V-E Day, 1945, to 303,- 
614 as of May 31, 1947. Since then we 
have been building up in an attempt to 
recover the strength we ought to have 
maintained all along, and Bob Harper 
has played an important part in the 
buildup. He spent a year as command- 
ing general of the Air Transport Com- 
mand before it was merged in the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. He spent 
half a year as commanding general of 
the Air University. And when he retires 
he will have spent almost 6 years as com- 
manding general of the Air Training 
Command, first at Barksdale, but mostly 
at Scott. 

These have been busy years for him 
and for the Air Force. There have been 
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continual visits to the 42 bases of the 
ATRC to keep constant check on the 
training and retraining of personnel, to 
keep the Air Force in the state of readi- 
ness it must maintain today. 

Bob Harper has a remarkable memory 
for faces and an uncanny ability to pick 
the right man for the right job. He is 
a model of what a general and a leader 
of men should be, kind always, but stern 
when necessary. I have been told count- 
less times that the officers of his com- 
mand and the civilians who have aided 
in carrying out the training mission love 
him for his fairness, his understanding 
of their problems, and his respect for the 
essential dignity of every human being 
whom he meets. 

Bob Harper will be missed when he 
ends his active service. One wonders 
who his successor will be and how he will 
fill Bob Harper’s shoes. He will be 
missed at Belleville, though he has made 
an impression on Belleville that will 
make the community disposed to give a 
warm welcome to his successor. We will 
miss him here on Capitol Hill, too. The 
Armed Services Committee had gotten 
used to having Bob Harper in charge of 
Air Force training, and we liked to know 
he was on the job. 

With him on it we knew how the job 
was being done. 





Use Your Head . 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 13, President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, deliv- 
ered an outstanding baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the class of 1954. It is entitled 
“Use Your Head.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Usrt Your Heap 

By long tradition at Princeton it is the 
privilege of the president to have the last 
word to each senior class through the means 
of the baccalaureate address. The theme of 
my remarks is Use Your Head. It is not a 
text taken from the Bible but there is never- 
theless theological authority behind it. It 
is a timely one; for the value of using one’s 
head, even the right to use it, is being chal- 
lenged as rarely before in our history. 

As you usually hear the phrase “‘use your 
head” it is a colloquial form of rebuked in- 
voked when an argument has waxed hot and 
come to a dead end. Then as a clincher to 
silence further disputation one disputant 
may curtly exhort the other to use his head. 

But it is not in this low context that I 
ask you to consider my theme this morning. 
What I propose is that we lift this inelegant 
injunction out of the colloquial setting I 
have described and refine it into a philosophy 
of life. I shall argue that you should use 
your heads, even at the risk of being typed 
as an intellectual—or worse, an egg head. 

We might as well face it. A democracy 
such as ours pays but grudging respect to 
intellectuals per se, The man who has a 
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head and exercises his right to use it 
is not apt to win many popularity contests 
on the strength of his brains alone. Take 
the field of politics, for example, which is a 
fair sample for there Vox Populi is Vox Deli. 
There are, of course, men with excellent and 
incisive minds to be found participating ac- 
tively and fruitfully in public affairs; more 
than the public generally assume. Yet, if 
intellectual excellence is not pieced out by 
warmer and more winning qualities which 
arouse greater enthusiasm among the voters, 
it alone does not make friends and influence 
people on election day. When Woodrow 
Wilson was running for the Presidency his 
scholarly background was a favorite cam- 
paign weapon against him; hostile cartoon- 
ists habitually portrayed him in academic 
cap and gown, often with a schoolmaster’s 
rod in his hand. Few Americans, except 
perhaps a limited number of pure Scottish 
strain, will support the schoolmaster stereo- 
type with their votes. 

The issue regarding the place of the in- 
tellect, the role of the trained and penetrat- 
ing mind, in human affairs is as old as the 
hills. One might think that, with the facil- 
ities for higher education which we in Amer- 
ica enjoy these days—represented by 1,800 
colleges and universities—the issue would 
have been settled before this. But such is 
not the case. We have not yet really de- 
cided whether civilized people are to think 
with their minds or with their blood, as Hit- 
ler boasted for the Germans when he was at 
the height of his power over that tragically 
misguided nation. True, no American is 
prepared to state the alternative so crudely 
as Hitler did; but there are some who would 
force us dangerously near to his philosophy. 
It will be the duty of each of you who have 
had access to a good college education to re- 
sist this philosophy to the end of your lives; 
in short to use your head yourself and to 
help sustain a society where all who want to 
think are free to do so. 

As I intimated a morrent ago, it is a curl- 
ous paradox that it should be necessary to 
defend the right to think in a nation which 
has poured so much faith and economic 
wealth into formal education on a demo- 
cratic basis as has the United States. Yet 
this same Nation exhibits an habitual cool- 
ness to learning. It was America and not 
one of the backward nations that coined the 
derogatory term “egg head.” 

The tensions and fears of the moment 
have for a good many people transformed 
this customary—more or less native—dis- 
trust of the intellectual person into posi- 
tive hostility. I am only an amateurish, 
catch-as-catch-can psychologist, but it does 
seem as if America were suffering a form of 
anxiety neurosis. I read in the paper re- 
cently that anyone these days who finds 
himself well balanced and happy should see 
a psychiatrist, or at least be ashamed of him- 
self if he has not begun to worry. I beg of 
you, if you are not conscious of being spe- 
cially unhappy, please do not now begin to 
worry just to be in style. Undoubtedly the 
reason why the intellectual has been par- 
ticularly picked out to be a species of whip- 
ping boy and smeared as an egghead, and 
why in the minds of some vocal and influ- 
ential people he has become America’s No. 1 
danger relates to a pretty widespread anx- 
iety. Indeed so absorbing has become our 
state of jitters about communism, and so 
slight our confidence in the ability of our 
own criminal administration to cope with 
subversion and treason, that many seem 
willing, even eager, to discard our slowly at- 
tained and bitterly earned ethical and legal 
code of civil rights, including the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Now it is true that in times of shooting 
wars the urge to repress discussion and 
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close ranks in the interest of the self-pres- 
ervation of the whole society is reasonable. 
Under such circumstances the need to do so 
is obvious; it is a natural protective response 
to the herd instinct for survival. But I do 
profoundly challenge that we should build 
@ long-haul plan of action against world 
communism on the sole basis of an instinct 
we share with animals and thereby neglect 
to utilize the power to reason. 

This is not an appropriate time to send 
civilian brains to the doghouse. Nor is this 
the moment for America to reverse her field; 
to abandon her time-proven sources of 
strength fed by freedom of healthful dis- 
sent, and muzzle the thoughtful person, 
even if he is an intellectual. (Of course, it 
is not necessary to explain to you that we 
except completely the treasonable sort of 
dissent which a commitment to conspirato- 
rial and immoral communism entails.) 

The point is that the times call for a new 
knowledge as never before. We require all 
the courage and idealism we can muster, but 
alone they are of no avail against the modern 
weapons of tyranny—and you will under- 
stand that the weapons of tyranny are not 
limited to conventional military materiel. 
Had our knowledge of other nations of the 
world been greater, had our views been based 
less on old worn out knowledge and attitudes, 
our psychological warfare over the past dec- 
ades would have been more successful and 
our world position stronger today. This is 
surely no time to slow down our pursuit of 
knowledge or to be guided by partial or faulty 
knowledge masquerading as common sense. 

A characteristic thing about new knowl- 
edge is not only that it is difficult to acquire, 
it is also downright painful for most of us, 
not excluding entirely college professors and 
students in universities. If you want to 
keep young strive to retain that sort of a 
curious mind that produces a good senior 
thesis. Unfortunately the mass of the pop- 
ulation lose early in life childhood’s avid, if 
annoying, zeal for asking questions. The 
great barrier to new knowledge, more of a 
road block perhaps than a muscle-bound 
mind or simple mental laziness, is that it 
upsets one’s peace of mind. 

“God offers to every man,” said Emerson, 
“the choice between truth and repose. 
Choose which you please you can never have 
both.” In other words, if you wish to be as 
happy as a clam, avoid being curious. But 
think twice before you choose this kind of 
happiness; from a human standpoint the 
clam follows a very dreary existence. As a 
matter of fact the truly happy people are not 
the uncurious; they are those who live life 
to the full by preserving their zeal for in- 
creasing the scope and grasp of their intel- 
lects. If you are willing to risk the pain of 
new knowledge you will be repaid many fold 
by the release of human energy and satis- 
faction that discovery will bring you. 

But knowledge, essential though it be, is 
not enough. The advice to use your head 
entails more than accumulating and catalog- 
ing knowledge. Knowledge is but the corri- 
dor to something even more difficult to ac- 
quire; namely, wisdom. “Knowledge comes,” 
wrote Tennyson, “but wisdom lingers.” 

The widely publicized Kinsey reports may 
increase knowledge, although the scientific 
methodology employed and _ conclusions 
reached are matters of dispute among schol- 
ars. All their tables and charts do not add up 
to wisdom. They don't tell us what to do 
about sex even for the sake of our enduring 
selfish happiness, let alone the happiness of 
others under the Golden Rule. For the wis- 
dom which makes for happiness the reader of 
the Kinsey reports must refer to other 
sources, and he had better make sure that 
the sources to which he turns encompass 
more than statistics. The true function of 
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learning is to be a good servant of Wisdom; 


split off from wisdom it can destroy us. 

ultimate justification for the rich ex, The 
ricular activities which Princeton, ji... 
American colleges, maintains is that 

supplement the pursuit of wisdom thread 
learning by the pursuit of wisdom thr 

personal experience. It is a serious ona 
rogant error for one to assume that teat 
edge, however vast, spells wisdom in reps, 
to the complex interrelations of life. “= 

The elements which transmute know! 
into wisdom are our beliefs. One of 
professors of psychology describes the a 
ference between knowledge and beliefs , 
follows: “Knowledge is an intellectuaj afta 
that we can somehow demonstrate, make 
public and pass on to others through the 
use of words, experiments and figures, Be. 
liefs, however, aré feelings of which we be. 
come aware if we take the time to pay ate 
tention to them. Beliefs are intensely per. 
sonal, not public like a fact or figure. Ang 
beliefs are hard to put into words unless one 
is a gifted poet or prophet.” 

To this I would add that while beliefs are 
most eloquently expressed by poets ang 
prophets you do not need to be one to hay 
beliefs. We all have them, and act on them, 
One’s beliefs are an expression of his stand. 
ards of values, of the level of personal ex. 
cellence which he has set for himself, Ths 
way by which men develop beliefs, as qi. 
tinct from crude emotions is through cop. 
templation, meditation, leisure for revery in 
a busy world much enamored these days of 
its own busyness, observation, experience, 
and finally through prayer. 

The lesson to be drawn from all this 4 
this; when you use your mind, use all of it, 
not merely that segment which deals with 
knowledge, cold reason in its narrow sense, 


Part of the cloud under which intelle. 
tuais find themselves in the popular mind 
today has been due to a few very vocal and 
fluent writers whose beliefs led them ats 
certain point to renounce their office of in- 
tellectuals and quit thinking, oblivious 
the fact that above all else it was their duty 
to continue to think through to the en 
both their knowledge and beliefs. In th 
generation between the two World War, 
various authors who enjoyed a wide follow- 
ing (probably most of you have read some 
of their writings) and who willingly a- 
swered to the appellation “intellectual,” 
painted, in the words of Elmer Davis, “an 
almost unrelieved picture of a nation in 
process of dissolution.” But the Nation re 
fused to dissolve; and later in World WarI 
“some who had spent their lives proving 
that the United States was not worth fight- 
ing for went out and fought for it like any- 
one else.” Their early mistake is obvious 
Their proud unwillingness to examine 
critically the adequacy of their knowledge 
and fully to test their beliefs led them to 
stop thinking too soon. In doing so they 
“alienated themselves from the world 
around them,” in favor of their own little, 
artificial self-made worlds. Thereby they 
fell into serious error, 


This was particularly true of a naive few 
who, blind to the cruelties and inhumanity 
of the Soviet rules, allowed themselves to 
be seduced by the mystical pseudo-science 
and the false humanitarian enticements of 
international communism. The trouble 
with these was not that they were intellec 
tual; their trouble was that they were not 
intellectual enough. When exposed to the 
pretensions of a revolutionary ideology they 
evaded a thorough examination of thelr 
beliefs. They neglected the totality of dats 
essential to solution of their problem, 4 te 
tality which includes beliefs as well # 
knowledge. 
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We build the foundation and superstruc- Youth Employment Service in Wichita Whe" needed in the selection and referral 
a belief through faith, Here, in con- 





; process. 
xtracur. ture O° i arrive at the deep significance of Falls, Tex. C. The local high school: 
Ke mot ey scalaurents exercises and why they —_— 1. Would interest the students in the co- 
nat they aa —— of a religious service in the EXTENSION OF REMARKS operative program by explaining the work- 
through take the ings of the program, the responsibilities of 
throug, 0 ots scientific age, many people are ~ the students, and the desired results in terms 
and ar. Tee ae away by the idea of of gainful employment. 
t knowi. apt to el ae be inns unreason- HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 2. Would from the student body supply the 
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Bh con : ian physics, in itself a manifestation of egerte was highlighted not only with enthusiasm 
every in aie he exploded sky high, as Einstein and story of the Wichita Falls Youth Em- py: also with practical suggestions readily 
days of = 's began to challenge it and ask embar- Ployment Service, as sent to me by Mr. understood by students. Those students de- 
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aa one s anid avend in a circle. Elim- of the ertomnn Club, a representative of the boys were placed as grocery stock clerks and 
wlodes toate tt and ‘aus is left no purpose to his Texas Employment Commission local office, checkers, The committee thought that 
nem to journey, no reason for beginning it, and no and the dean of boys of the local high school. there would be no further demand for the 
destinati t the end. It is reasonable to ‘The committee decided on the following plan program until summer; however, the em- 
» Oe a Sor than urpose “of that journey, in of action: ployers of the Christmas workers were so 
oud faith in an u oan ermanence which in our A. Sertoma Club: highly pleased with the youths’ work that 
a tmermost souls 0 Emaw t0 fe God. Gach — 1. Would be the coordinating unit. they requested the youths to work during 
a a faith gives meaning to knowledge. It is 2. Would conduct and coordinate all pub- the Easter season. At the start of the sec- 
the beginning and end of wisdom licity of the program. ond semester of high school, the school offi- 
a few In the lon ers tive of the years to ld tact loyers to solicit ac- cials requested assistance from YES in find- 
ae come you wan romans Tuesday will, I sub- ee ee ing job opening for students entering dis- 
ves to ogg 8 y : ceptance of the program. tributive and industrial education. This 
science mit, realize, that you gained from Prince- B. Texas. Employment Commission: ickly filled with job openings 
nts of ton more understanding of the nature not t request was quickly p P 
only of knowledge but of wisdom as well 1, Would be the single clearing house in in excess of the school’s needs. These re- 
— than 0 ide tif For it is of the community for acceptance of job Open- suits definitely proved the need for operating 
— the nature of things that @ young man ac. 2&8, applications from students, and selec- {he program on a continuing basis with spe- 
oa quires the evapee suman a Sanna ang ‘ion and referral of youth to jobs. cial emphasis when seasonal conditions cre- 
ag spirit as by-products of the day’s work; by 2. Would furnish the total facilities and ate the greatest demand for young workers. 
= Osmosis from the environment about him. personnel necessary to accept applications, From the initiation of the program on 
f data While you were studying your academic élect, and refer youths to jobs. December 10, 1953, to April 19, 1954, over 300 
| to- subjects you were gaining more than spe- 3. Would select and refer youths on the youths had made application for jobs; 244 
a a cific knowledge. sound basis of qualifications, education, had been referred to ea - — 
nce, d al fit- n employmen roug. e 
a the en tne emer racee an - SESNOS, SOK SRDS SN a Wichita Pails ‘YES. vie is believed by the 
Which the demands of your daily work and ess. c 


5 ts will 
the constant pressures of life can so easily 4. Would furnish labor market informa- committee that 300 to 350 placemen 
enguif you, you will mot cease to grow in tion, conduct employment counseling, and be made during the coming ae a 
knowledge, yes, but in wisdom as well. administer proficiency and aptitude tests The YES in Wichita Falls having 
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planned and operated on sound, cooperative 
basis is proving to be of invaluable service 
in helping youth to help themselves. It is 
a good thing to help youth; its value is en- 
hanced and multiplied when youths are 
helped to help themselves in developing into 
good, useful citizens. 





Newspaper Comment Concerning Renom- 
ination of Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp various edi- 
torial comments appearing in Maine 
newspapers regarding the recent renom- 
ination of the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Sir}. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
fals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bangor Daily News of June 23, 

1954] 
THe VoOIce OF THE PEOPLE 


Once again the voice of the people has 
made itself felt, although silently, by way of 
ballot. 

In some instances the verdict was rendered 
by scanty margins, in others more decisively, 
and in one crushingly. 

That one was at the top level. It saw 
Maine's senior Senator, Marcaker CHASE 
Smrrn, renominated by a ratio that can be 
described only as annihilating. 

So-called experts may analyze to their 
hearts’ content the figures that will be but 
the steppingstone to returning Mrs. Smirn 
to the United States Senate for another 6 
years. The nonexisting McCarthy influence 
will have its inning; so will the poor timing 
by her opponent. 

We prefer the more direct approach. Mrs. 
Smrrn won because she polled in excess of 
90,000 votes; Mr. Jones lost because he 
polled only 18,000. Mrs. Smrru polled her 
total because 90,000 preferred her to Mr. 
Jones; Mr. Jones polled his total because 
18,000 preferred him to Mrs. Smirn. Since 
90,000 is more than 18,000, Mrs. SmirH won, 
As simple as that. Mrs. Smirn is to be con- 
gratulated on her victory. May the next 6 
years reap abundant fruit. 


[From the Rockland Courier-Gazette of 
June 22, 1954] 


A SPLENDID VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


Yesterday’s primary election proved be- 
yond question the loyalty of Maine voters 
to Marcaret Cuase Smit, their senior Sena- 
tor. It also showed the depth of under- 
standing possessed by Mrs. Smirn of the 
character and pattern of thinking of her 
fellow citizens cf Maine. 

From the beginning of the campaign to 
unseat her Mrs. SmrrH maintained a position 
of dignity and good taste. She has long 
believed her duty placed her at her desk in 
Washingon and there she was to be found 
except for weekends. She refused to make 
any recognition of the attacks made upon 
her and wisely avoided being embroiled in 
the smear campaign over television, nor did 
she go junketing over the State making 
political speeches. 
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The actual campaign in her behalf was 
of only 1 week’s duration, conducted by 
warm friends and well wishers in every 
corner of the State. It was carried on with 
dignity, and no smallest sign of vilification. 
Rather it was a campaign of invitation for all 
to come to the polls on the 2lst and vote 
for Mrs. Smirn if they felt so inclined. 

The result was this splendid vote of con- 
fidence. 


[From the Lewiston Evening Journal of 
June 22, 1954] 


THE VOice Or THE TURTLE 


Political spring went out with the primary 
elections yesterday. 

Waters will run deep until September 13, 
the day of reckoning. 

The contest that had the Nation agog 
resulted in what was expected—United 
States Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH de- 
feated Robert L. Jones by a lopsided, crush- 
ing majority. 

Maine likes Senator SmirH. That af- 
fection isn’t confined to Republican ranks. 

Among the multitude of congratulations, 
Mrs. SmirH received today was one from 
President Eisenhower. 

She conducted a fastidious campaign of 
sound tactics. She withstood temptation 
to hit back at young Jones. She held her 
tongue and fire. 

What prompted Jones to get into the con< 
test is still a mystery to Maine. Mrs. 
SmrrH said on primary eve that he was “a 
plant” by Senator JosepH R. McCarTHy as 
whose apostle Jones came to be regarded. 

Maybe he was just a young man out of 
&@ job, taking a flier, 


_ 


{From the Lewiston Daily Sun of June 23, 
1954] 


THe Prmary RESULTS 


The whole town’s talking about the Jones 
boy today, but mainly because of the shel- 
lacking he received at the hands of Senator 
Marcaret Cuase SMirH in Monday’s State 
primary. 

In a healthy vote of about 115,000, she 
won nearly a hundred thousand votes, leav- 
ing young Jones far in the rear. Her margin 
of over 5 to 1 was larger than most ob- 
servers anticipated. 

How to interpret the result is partly a 
matter of guesswork. Undeniably she is 
both a capable and popular Senator, with 
an organization able to rally tremendous 
support on short notice. Jones’ campaign 
was poorly organized and not well financed. 
He took a line that was jingoistic, isolation- 
ist, and pro-McCarthy, in that he never 
repudiated the Wisconsin Senator. But one 
might get onto shaky ground by saying that 
the election result showed that all but a 
few Republican voters of Maine are strongly 
internationalist and have no use for Mc- 


CarTuy and his methods besides. McCarthy- . 


ism, fear of war, hostility to foreign aid, all 
are probably stronger here than the vote 
would indicate. 

At least it is safe to say that McCarrny, 
who brought Jones here hardly 6 months 
ago, praising him in two public appearances, 
can hardly take any comfort from Mrs, 
SmirnH’s victory. 

The vote in this county produced few 
surprises, unless the elimination of Louis 
Jalbert and Roger Dube from political life 
can be called that. Representative Hate was 
renominated in the First District, and James 
Oliver, of Portland, will face him in Septem- 
ber as the Democratic candidate. The con- 
troversial Foster Tabb fell by the wayside 
as sheriff candidate in Kennebec County, and 
that is a minor upset. 


It is impossible to tell yet whether the 
Democrats cast a larger total vote for their 
candidates than ordinarily; up in Frank- 
lin County, however, they ran out of Demo- 
cratic ballots in Strong, and there are in- 
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stances within the county tndicatip 
newed interest. The big test wil! aaa 
September, and after a lull imposeq poy” 
vacation season, both parties wil) Swing on 
high gear. a 
[From the a (Maine) Press-Heray 
@ 23, 1954] 
Woman WITH A RecorD Beats Man Ww 
A ProcRam 

Outside Maine they are Saying {t was 
body blow to Senator McCarrny’s pres ‘ 
Politicians and pundits continue to insist 
this interpretation. a 

Inside Maine they are saying it was q sim 
ple victory by a qualified candidate over an 
unqualified one. The facts insist On this 
interpretation. 

It’s all in what kind of glasses YOU use to 
view the conclusive thumping Senator 
Marcaret CHAsE SMITH gave her Republican 
challenger, Robert Jones, in the Monday 
primary election. Leaders of the Repub. 
lican National Committee look at it thro 
lenses tinted with thoughts of strategy and 
tactics in the fall campaigning. alr 
cool toward McCartHy as a nationwide 
campaigner, they will make the most 
Senator SmirH’s enmity toward Senator Me. 
Cartuy and inform fellow Republicans thy 
the Senator from Wisconsin has been cy 
down to size by Maine voters. 

It was not McCartuy who was cut dow 
to size. It was Jones who was cut down, 
It was Jones who built his own shallow nag 
of votes by failing to wage a robust ang 
stimulating campaign. 

Senator Smrrn ran on her record of liberal 
Republicanism, It consists, among othe 
things, of hundreds of Senate votes, none of 
which she could hide even had she so de. 
sired. Liberal Republicanism, in Senator 
Smurn's case, is pretty much middle-of-the 
roadism, a political outlook agreeable to» 
great majority of Maine voters who as 4 
rule have no truck either with reactionay 
rightism or radical leftism, The record 
was there. Maine approved. 

As for Jones, he turned out to be a man 
without a program. He spoke in general 
terms of Americanism and Republicanism, 
vague philosophies to which his opponent has 
equal claim. He labeled his opponent asa 
“do-nothing” Senator, but failed to produce 
evidence enough to make it a convincing 
issue. He called Senator Smiru an “inter 
nationalist,” and here, it seems to us, he 
skirted the fringes of a valid cause. Senator 
Smuire is an “internationalist,” if one uses 
the term to describe those who support the 
United Nations, believe in courting allies 
through some form of foreign aid, and seek 
ways and means of fighting communism in 
lands far from our shores. 

There is an opposite view, held by many 
honest and intelligent Americans. It is that 
the United Nations has utterly failed in 
effectiveness, that foreign aid has failed to 
win allies and succeeded in wasting millions 
of good American dollars, and that it iss 
foolhardy policy to try to fight communism in 
Korea, Indochina, Italy, and Greece, when 
we should be shoring up our own anti-Red 
battlements. 

It is a matter of opinion on which candl- 
date Jones could have built a provocative 
issue, had he so chosen. For some reason 
he did not so choose. No woman with a rec 
ord as public as Senator Smrrn’s is immune 
to political attack. She has been in the 
front lines too long to be politically “safe” # 
every turn. Candidate Jones disappointed 
his friends and surprised his opponents by 
not ferreting out weak spots and firing hard 
at them. The above-mentioned “interns 
tionalist” stand of Senator Smrrn’s, although 
not a weak spot in the eyes of Maine voters, 
is an example of an area of presumed dis- 
agreement between Jones and Smith which 
Jones failed to capitalize on. Others could 
be named. 
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One is enough, however, to point up the 
or reason why Senator McCarrHy was not 
or factor in Senator Smirn’s wide 
margin of victory, and why Jones is today a 
defeated candidate in his own right. It boils 
gown to a case of discriminating voters se- 
ting a Senator with a sound record over 
ee qould-be Senator without a sound pro- 


gram. 
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nm the Lincoln County News of June 
24, 1954) 


Marcaret Does Ir AcaIn 


Standing on her record and staying on her 
job—MarGaRET Cuase SmiTrH has done it 
ain. She has won for herself the richly 
enseed recognition which will give her 6 
more years in the Senate to serve the State 
of Maine and her country. 

The Esters from Houlton and I, the only 
Maine people on this N. E, C. trip were eager 
to hear the results of Monday’s primaries. 
But, and this is what proves the tremendous 
following Senator SmiTH has nationwide, 
so were many, many of the 350 who are trav- 
eling together and were in Washington on 
Monday night. Friends and acquaintances, 
who only knew I came from Maine, in large 
numbers and from practically every State in 
the Union have been asking for the last 5 
days, “How is Mrs. SmiruH going to make out? 
1 do hope she'll win, she is so valuable in 
the Senate,” or words to that effect. 

There was great disappointment too that 
she would not be available for the dinner on 
Tuesday night honoring President Eisen- 

yer. 

* was with joy that I listened to the radio 
report from here in Washingon proclaiming 
a 5-to-1 victory. Congratulations to our 
lady Senator from Maine and to the State of 
Maine. We are always proud to have sup- 
ported her since the first announcement that 
she would run for the House. 


[Fror 





Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the San Antonio Light has endorsed 
strongly the resolution which the Senate 
passed last Friday reaffirming and mod- 
ernizing the Monroe Doctrine. ‘The edi- 
torial states in forceful terms that 
“Soviet Russia should be told that the 
line is drawn and no further interference 
in American affairs will be tolerated.” 

Iask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SERVE THE WARNING 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON, of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has introduced a reso- 
lution that rings with commonsense. 

The Johnson resolution would put Con- 
gress On record in a warning to the Soviet 
Union to stay out of this hemisphere. 

It would reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine 
(which this country forfeited to assume a 
world-leadership role) and serve notice that 
we will deal with hemispheric problems first 
through the Organization of American States 
rather than the United Nations. 
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JoHNSON does not have in mind only 
Guatemala. That is the most obvious point 
of Soviet infiltration, but elsewhere as well 
international communism is “seeking to 
establish a beachhead in the Americas.” 

Soviet Russia should be told that the line 
is drawn and no further interference in 
American affairs will be tolerated. 

Such a resolution, backing up Ambassador 
Lodge’s stand in the U. N., would add force 
to our position and strength to our friends 
and allies in Latin America in dealing with 
the threat of Communist infiltration. 





Retirement of James A. Hagerty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in today’s New York Times en- 
titled “Jim Hagerty Retires.” I, too, de- 
sire to pay tribute to one of the great 
newspapermen of modern days for 
whom I have a genuine affection and 
deep respect, and to wish for him all 
that is best in health, happiness, and suc- 
cess through many years ahead. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jim Hacerty Retires 

One of our favorite newspapermen turns 
in his typewriter tonight, rétiring after 55 
years of reporting and a third of a century on 
the Times. James A. Hagerty has made his 
byline one of the most respected names in 
American journalism and a cherished feature 
of this newspaper by the fairness, the ob- 
jectivity, the integrity, the reliability with 
which he wrote the news of politics and gov- 
ernment. He knew the Presidents of the 
United States from McKinley on. He knew 
New York’s governors, its Members of Con- 
gress, this city’s mayors, its aldermen, its 
party bosses. From the Bull Moose days he 
covered the national political conventions, 
rode the presidential campaign trains. 

He was first with the most on many page 1 
stories, of course. It is a well-established 
legend that the safest way to avoid being 
scooped on politics was to cover Hagerty. He 
is and always was a modest, even diffident, 
man, with a fabulous memory and a disdain 
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for modern substitutes for legwork. He pre- 
tended sometimes to use the telephone, but 
the sound of his bellowing voice roaring 
through the newsroom made you wonder why 
he bothered with dialing, or whether he 
really did. He never wrote a story—or played 
a bridge card—without careful meditation 
and deliberation. There was no meanness, 
pettiness, no malice in him. 

Sometimes it seemed that there was a con- 
spiracy among politicians and public officials 
to be nice to Jim. They were always calling 
him to give him the news first, as a re- 
spected confidant. He never broke faith, and 
it paid off handsomely, just as the copy- 
books say it should. We suppose they will 
keep on calling him, at home, because his 
sound political judgment has made him an 
oracle sought out by leaders and political 
writers far and near. 

We shall miss “Old Jim”—an implausible 
title granted some years ago to distinguish 
him from his son, who has a job somewhere 
down in Washington—and never so much as 
on election nights. It sometimes seemed as 
though Jim Hagerty could look at early re- 
turns from a ward in Manhattan and tell how 
things were going in Kansas. It looked like 
magic. But it was simply that, as a report- 
er, he knew his “beat.” A great newspaper- 
man, Hagerty. We wish him the best of 
everything. 





Result of the Poll of the Seventh Indiana 
District on the Situation in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Indochina becomes more serious, and 
the possibility of the United States be- 
coming actively involved in that con- 
flict is being generally discussed. In 
order to ascertain the opinions of the 
people of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana as to possible action 
in the Indochina situation, I mailed a 
questionnaire throughout the district to 
each address. The returns on this poll 
were very happy. Although the ballots 
were mailed out six weeks ago, returns 
are still coming into the office. The 
questions asked and the percentages for 
the answers are as follows: 








No 


Yes No opinion 








Percent | Percent | Percent 


1. Do you favor sending American troops into Indochina for combat?_.................-- 8&1 88.7 a2 
2. Do you favor the United States encouraging, with aid ea, other oriental 

anti-Communist armies, such as South Korea or Nationalist China, to enter the 

RINE NI ES IE At ATE Cl ee aN 3 57.9 37.4 4.7 
3. Do you favor sending American soldiers merely to train the friendly Indochinese troops?_| 42.3 52.5 6.2 
4. Do you favor continued aid of arms and equipment from the United States to Indo- . 

GE criniadccuncodunkourisienehistbiiduabiimindicenhipn haclichidinnannanenndaacwnndes 61.8 33.9 43 





The results of this poll were not broken 
down into groups as to age, occupation, 
sex, or economic status. Practically all 
of the ballots were signed. Many of 
them were signed by “Mr. and Mrs.” 
and some were signed by groups. From 
an acquaintance with many of the peo- 
ple signing the ballots, I can state that 


returns came from all age groups, many 
occupations, both sexes, and those of 
widely varying economic status. Get- 
ting involved in Indochina would affect 
everyone in my district—the boys drafted 
to go, the funds required to support the 
action, the foodstuffs and production 
that would be required. There seems 
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to be no need for any breakdown in 
considering opinions on these questions ; 
the problems are common to all. 

The results show overwhelming op- 
position to sending American troops into 
Indochina. 

A large percent of the people who an- 
swered the questions added remarks be- 
cause they did not feel they could 
answer such questions with a simple 
“yes” or “no.” A Congressman can fully 
appreciate the difficulty of having to say 
“aye” or “nay” when there are so many 
qualifying features that he would choose 
to add before casting his vote for an 
overall appropriations bill or any com- 
plex legislative measures. When the 
questionnaire was formulated, it was 
obvious that it would be most difficult to 
phrase any question concerning the sit- 
uation that could be answered simply 
by “yes” or “no,” without long and in- 
volved explanations. Too many expla- 
nations might influence or detract from 
the number of returns that would be 
received just as would too many ques- 
tions. Therefore the poll was limited 
to four questions, stated as simply as 
possible. 

There is no question that the people 
of the Seventh District are in favor of a 
strong, free, and peaceful | country. 
However, some 88.7 percent believe that 
sending American troops into Indochina 
would not contribute toward this end. 
The thinking on the last three ques- 
tions does not show such a pronounced 
trend. Only slightly more than half of 
the ballots, 57.9 percent, favored encour- 
aging with aid and equipment, other 
oriental anti-Communist armies to enter 
the fight in Indochina. More than half 
of the ballots, 52.5 percent, did not favor 
sending American soldiers merely to 
train the friendly Indochinese troops. 
The explanation was often given that in 
so doing we could so easily get involved 
ourselves. A larger percent 61.8 percent, 
favored the continued aid of arms and 
equipment from the United States to 
Indochina. 

It was interesting and enlightening to 
read the additional remarks. Regard- 
less of the answers, the remarks written 
on the ballots or letters attached in no 
instance showed any friendship or toler- 
ance toward communism or Communist 
aggression. The difference in answers 
was due to a variance in reasoning as 
to how best to handle the situation in 
order to make and to keep the United 
States strong and free. 

While no actual count was taken and 
no attempt was made to classify the re- 
marks, I should like to give the gist of the 
comments and to quote typical remarks, 
A majority were interested in an Indo- 
china that would be free of French co- 
lonialism. “If a way can be found to 
aid the people of Indochina without at 
the same time upholding the French or 
any other form of imperialism, I would 
be very glad to see the United States do 
all that can be done.” “Yes; if France 
will guarantee to give Indochina absolute 
freedom.” 

Many who answered “Yes” to the first 
question said, “Let’s stop communism 
before it consumes us,” or “I think our 
Government is appeasing when it should 
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be demanding action,” or “We will have 
to deal with Russia, so don’t wait for 
them to get any more powerful.” 

Of the many that did not favor send- 
ing American troops into Indochina, they 
expressed themselves thus: “Please keep 
our boys on this side.” “I don’t believe 
in sending our boys over to foreign coun- 
tries to be killed.” “We accomplished 
nothing in Korea, what more would we 
accomplish in Indochina?” Don’t waste 
wealth, manpower, and effort where we 
can’t win.” “Let’s not rush to put out 
someone else’s fire while our own house 
is burning down.” “See that our own 
people get aid needed before sending 
any more across the water.” “Let’s fol- 
low Washington’s advice and steer clear 
of entangling alliances with foreign 
countries.” “I believe the time has come 
to revalue our entire policy and as rap- 
idly as possible to retire within our bases 
and build good will in our own hemi- 
sphere.” “Help others to help them- 
selves but don’t do their work for them.” 

There are those who would favor as- 
sisting as a part of a United Nations 
action: “I am in favor of our helping 
by joining with the U. N., but not alone.” 
“I favor the United Nations sending 
troops to any part of the world where 
there is an uprising against the basic 
freedoms of mankind.” “We are op- 
posed to war and urge negotiations 
and reconciliation through the United 
Nations.” 

In many letters a religious fervor was 
evidenced: “War is wrong.” “War has 
never solved any problem.” “Send them 
the Gospel and the Bible which teaches 
that all men are brothers.” “The only 
hope of the world is a movement back 
to God.” “I do not have sufficient un- 
derstanding of world affairs to answer 
these questions, but I am praying that 
you and the others in leadership of our 
Government may answer them right.” 

In addition to expressions concerning 
the Indochina situation, many remarks 
were given on foreign affairs and local 
governmental problems. The answers 
and the returns showed a deep and care- 
ful consideration of the questions, 
thoughtful analysis of problems, and in 
many instances, refreslfing and practical 
solutions that came-from sound spiritual, 
economical, and practical thinking. I 
spent many hours reading and deliber- 
ating the suggestions. I shall take them 
into consideration continuously in future 
legislation. I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that the people of southern 
Indiana represent the true American 
way of life that has made us the greatest 
nation, 


Editor’s Letter: A French Farmer Had 
$1,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
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include the following item from 
h e 
kin (Ill.) Daily Times of June 26 con 
THe Evrror’s Lerren = 
(By McNaughton) 

A French farmer had $1,000. 
1944. He had it hid in the barn. 

A Prench Government man ca 
told him he ought to take tha 
of hiding and loan it to the Seeiies — 
“It’s the patriotic thing to do,” said “a 
Government man. French are patriotic ” 

So the farmer got the $1,000 from its hid 
ing place where he had been putting his 
hard-earned savings. He was slow to do . 
He had worked hard for it. But he a 
patriotic. So he bought a $1,000 Pras 
Government bond with his $1,000. 

Within 6 years, the value of that $1,000 
bond had dropped to $180. His savings were 
gone—gone by the acts of his own Govern. 
ment. , 

Recently Louis Quitman came tn to see me 
“Will you help me sell some United States 
Government bonds?” he asked. 

“I might,” I replied, “but some yea 
I certainly would not.” Then 1 told = 
that some years ago I loaned my Government 
enough cash to buy seven Ford automobiles, 
They gave me back enough to buy 2% Ford 
automobiles. Millions did that—millions of 
poor people. 

So about all I can do for Mr. Quitman 
(who is working for the U. S. Treasury) is 
to say to you: If you believe our Govern. 
ment is going to hold the value of the 
dollar firm, it is O. K. to buy a United States 
bond; but if it looks to you like a group 
would get hold of the Government who be- 
Neve in reducing the value of the dollar 
do not buy United States bonds. Don't get 
it into your head that rich men only are 
hurt when the dollar is damaged. 

Forty-three million people have savings 
bonds alone, not to mention those holding 
other kinds of Government bonds. Every per- 
son who has a savings bond, or life insur- 
ance, or a dollar in the bank, or a pension 
is hurt when his Government cheapens the 
dollar. That's one of the ways in which the 
cheaper politicians of France have all but 
destroyed their nation. 


That Was in 


me along ang 


The Farm Parity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of June 30, 
1954: 

OnE YEAR More 

Congress is now faced squarely with the 
issue of rigid, high-level farm price supports 
versus fletible price supports for what, by 
@ curious aberration of nomenclature, are 
invariably referred to as the Nation's six 
basic commodities. This group includes rice 
and peanuts. The rice crop, at around $265 
millions, accounted for less than 1 percent 
of all farm cash receipts last year, and pea- 
nuts, at $150 millions, accounted for ap- 
proximately one-half of 1 percent. 

Anyone who wash’t familiar with the his 
tory of this controversy might be led to be- 
lieve that in proposing a system of flexible 
supports for this group of commodities 
(so that production might be encouraged 
when supplies were subnormal and discour- 
aged in times of serious oversupply) the ad- 
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ration was treading some new and dan- 
gerous path of experimentation. The fact is, 

course, that fiexible supports were estab- 
od policy before the outbreak of World 
~ Il. In those days, moreover, the range 
veupport levels was not from a minimum of 
75 to a maximum of 90 percent, which was 
provided in the (Democratic) Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and which is now urged by the 
administration. In those days the maxi- 
mum support level was 75 percent and the 
um was 52 percent. 

But not the least of the many evils 
of war is that all too often it creates powerful 
yested interests in legislation passed purely 
for emergency purposes and that when the 
time comes to revert to programs and pro- 
cedures suited to peacetime conditions it 
requires the strongest possible leadership 
and a strongly aroused public opinion to 
force those enjoying such wartime subsidies 
to give them up, regardless of the harm they 
may be inflicting on the economy as a whole 
and regardless of the ultimate dangers they 
nold even for the group or groups most 
directly concerned. 

That is what has happened in the case of 
90 percent price supports. When these 
were introduced to insure maximum war- 
time production their temporary nature was 
clearly recognized, but as a special concession 
to the farm bloc in Congress the law provided 
that these emergency supports should be 
retained for 2 years after the war’s end, on 
the theory that this would give the pro- 
ducers time to adjust to the return of 
peace. But Representative Hore and his 
like-thinking colleagues have never had the 
slightest intention of permitting a return 
of flexible supports so long as they could 
prevent it. They have now succeeded in 
putting off that in evitable day by their plea 
of “1 more year” until today we have no 
less than $6.5 billions worth of surplus com- 
modities backed up in the hands of the 
Government and hanging over the market 
as an ominous and continuing price depres- 
sant. 


The 2 years that Congress generously 
allowed for adjustment of the highly 
favored section of agriculture to return to 
the ways of peace have now stretthed to 
8; we are further away from the goal of 
readjustment than we were in 1948, and 
Mr. Hore and his associates are-again talk- 
ing about “compromising” by postponing the 
inevitable “1 more year.” That ’would 
not be a compromise; that would be sur- 
render. And we don’t believe either the ad- 
ministration or the public is in any mood 
to let Mr. Hope dictate a peace in this fight. 


minist 


minim 





St. Lawrence Seaway Opens Great New 
Opportunities for 16th Congressional 
District of Michigan—A Long-Sought 
Goal Achieved - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
hopes and dreams of many citizens of 
the 16th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, were realized recently when the 
Congress passed and the President signed 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

For me, particularly, it was the culmi- 
nation of years of wholehearted support 
for this legislation. For we will soon see, 
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I trust, a greatly enlarged volume of 
ocean trade coming right to our door- 
steps in Detroit. 

I believe that my congressional district 
will probably gain more from the con- 
struction of the seaway than any other 
district in Michigan. It will also bring 
problems—problems related to growth 
and expansion and the continued mod- 
ernization of our schools, water and sew- 
age systems and other facilities. 

When the waterway becomes a reality 
and ocean commerce increases substan- 
tially, the needs for docking facilities 
will also increase, as will the whole tempo 
of our economic life. Of course we can- 
not become a port of New York with 
only a 27-foot channel, but we will, 
nevertheless, experience a great traffic 
in smaller vessels for which such a chan- 
nel will be adequate. 

In the legislative work in connection 
with the passage of the seaway bill, I 
was genuinely happy to serve with the 
bipartisan group of Michigan Congress- 
men who devoted so much time and ef- 
fort and years of hard work, to this great 
accomplishment. Congressman DONDERO, 
as chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, was in a particularly stra- 
tegic position to advance the bill, and 
did so with great ability. Congressmen 
RaBauT and DINGELL, with their many 
years of experience in the Congress and 
their extremely wide circle of personal 
friends among the members of both par- 
ties, were also outstanding contributors 
to the final victory. All Members from 
the Detroit area united in this fight, and 
we had the support and help of Con- 
gressmen from many other areas, in- 
cluding some areas which would not ben- 
efit directly from the seaway, although 
they will benefit as will all America 
through the aid this seaway will give to 
our national defense potential. 

I personally want to thank all those 
Members who have helped in our drive 
for this great project. I can assure 
them, Mr. Speaker, that it will mean 
more prosperity in the future not only 
for the Detroit area and for all others 
touched by this seaway but for the whole 
country. 

We in the Detroit-Wayne County area 
look forward to the era of great expan- 
sion which this seaway portends. We 
look back on 50 years of dramatic prog- 
ress and expansion based on the auto- 
mobile industry. Our progress in these 
past 10 years has been truly phenomenal. 
We expect now to see that continue, with 
expanded ocean commerce and the wide- 
spread ripples that will make across our 
whole economy. 





Uncle Sam’s New Weapon Against 
Swindlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in Parade on June 20, 1954. It 
follows: 


Unc LE Sam’s NEw WEAPON AGAINst SWINDLERS 
(By Jack Anderson and Fred Blumenthal) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Not long ago, Joseph 
A. Whelan, a “fast buck” artist with a fast 
spiel, was interested in a contract to repair 
the North Bergen, N. J., post office. Twice 
before—in 1942 and 1947—-Whelan had been 
caught chiseling Uncle Sam. So this time he 
hid behind a fictitious firm, the Surrey Con- 
struction Co. That, Whelan felt, should keep 
his past from catching up with him. 

But it didn’t. Three months later, one of 
his aliases cropped up in connection with 
the contract. The nanre was checked 
against a confidential blacklist, and his true 
identity was traced through a cross-index. 
The endorsement on the Surrey Co. check 
was compared with Whelan’s handwriting. 
They matched—and the result was a fraud 
case against the three-time chiseler. 

The Whelan story, from secret Govern- 
ment files, indicates what gun-shy Uncle 
Sam is doing to combat the 5-percenters, in- 
fluence peddlers, and grafters whose chican- 
ery first rocked this Capital 5 years ago. The 
story is repeated several times a week as 
petty cheats and chiselers try to dip into 
Uncle Sam's wallet. 

Right after the influence scandals, the 
Government began installing a complex 
cross-indexing system containing more than 
a quarter of a million names—those of the 
unsavory characters who have tried to bilk 
the Government in the last 10 years. Every 
bid on a contract over $25,000 is checked 
against this list, called the refer list. 

If your name is in this businessmen's 
rogues gallery, the listing alone isn’t enough 
to scotch your next bid for Government 
work. But the bid will be scrutinized under 
a magnifying glass and your sales talk taken 
with a grain of salt. 


For really big operators, Uncle Sam keeps 
another list—the “debarred list.” A swindler 
caught in a fraud attempt may be sentenced 
to this list for 5 years or more. He is ban- 
ished from all Government work for that 
period. Then he reverts to the “refer list,” 
but all his bids are marked with a warning 
tab. 

The cross-index also prevents swindlers 
from simply changing the target of their 
frauds. Once, a contractor could cheat the 
Army, then step across the Pentagon corridor 
and pull the same trick on the Navy. Now 
all bids are cleared through the General 
Services Administration, which keeps the 
master file. 


ECONOMY-MINDED BOSS 


That puts it under the scrutiny of Edmund 
F. Mansure, a former Chicago businessman 
with a passion for economy. For instance, 
he collects paper clips, turns them over to his 
secretary with the reminder: “The Govern- 
ment spent $286,307 for paper clips last 
year.” As the Government’s housekeeper, 
he does most of its shopping, buying every- 
thing from mouse traps for the White House 
to firecrackers for Alaskan Eskimos (who 
call them “No. 1 Doggone Salutes” and use 
them to scare wolves away from reindeer 
herds). 

“In a business where you deal in billions 
of dollars’ worth of contracts a year,” Man- 
sure says, “you’ve got to expect to be the 
target of every swindler, 5-percenter, shark, 
and separator in the world.” (A separator, 
by his definition, is “a character who sepa- 
rates his clients from their money.’’) 

In charge of keping the “separators” away 
from Uncle Sam's door is rotund, poker-faced 
Baron Shacklette, director of a worldwide 
network of plainclothes agents who keep an 
eye on projects where the taxpayers’ money 
is being spent. You might find them in 
Thailand, checking on a bribery attempt; in 
France, looking over a procurement swindle; 
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in South Korea, examining a surplus-prop- 
erty transaction. 

Besides adding swindlers’ names to the 
Washington blacklist, the GSA tries to make 
sure no Government purchasing office any- 
where in the world will deal with them. 

“When we catch someone,” Mansure says, 
“the name goes into the cross-index. At the 
same time, we flash bulletins to every Gov- 
ernment purchasing office in the world with 
a full report of the swindle and alert them 
against doing business with such people.” 

“People try to cheat the Government every 
day.” Shacklette adds. “Some go for it in a 
big way, others on a smaller scale.” Here are 
just a few of the tricks, large and small, 
nipped by his men: 

A Government-owned sawmill was stolen 
in Tennessee. Shacklette’s agents investi- 
gated, fourid it in Mississippl. 

At a midwestern Army base, two Federal 
Officials were cut off in the middle of a phone 
conversation over a private Government line. 
Agents found that thieves had stolen the 
cable while they were talking. 

On a routine checkup of an empty Govern- 
ment-owned building, an agent heard a noisy 
commotion in the rear. He walked around 
to investigate, caught a gang of crooks in 
the act of carting away the sides of the 
building. 

An enterprising businessman, who had a 
cost-plus contract with the Government, 
counterfeited 1,000 canceled bus tickets in an 
attempt to pad his expenses. 

And at a tin-and-copper stockpile in New 
England, agents nabbed eight employees who 
had been slicing up ingots and lugging them 
out in their lunch pails. 


THEY WATCH STOCKPILES, TOO 


One of the most important—and most diffi- 
cult—jobs Shacklette’s agents handle is keep- 
ing an eye on the Nation’s stockpiles of criti- 
cal materials. As Government shopping 
agent, Mansure is buying up billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of industrial diamonds, sapphires, 
platinum, manganese, tungsten, and other 
crucial items. They are stored in 318 secret 
locations—and that’s what make the agents’ 
job so tough. 

One hiding place, for instance, is along a 
much-used railroad track. Tons of precious 
manganese are built right into the roadbed. 

“All we did was cover it with grass,” says 
Mansure with a sly smile. “Sometimes the 
best hiding places are right out in the open.” 

Critical materials figured in an interna- 
tional racket which occupied the agents’ at- 
tention most recently. In order to spur 
United States mining companies to look for 
tungsten—vital to jet engines and power 
tools because of its high melting point—the 
Government has added a $40 bounty to every 
20-pound unit of domestic tungsten found. 
This makes the Government price $63, as 
against $23 in the open market. 

The slick smugglers figured out that they 
could snéak in Mexican-mined tungsten, pass 
it off as American mined, and reap a profit. 
They set up an airlift between Mexico and 
Arizona. 

A couple of months ago Federal under- 
cover men learned of seven smuggling flights, 
went to an airstrip outside Tucson, Ariz., and 
mabbed James H. Fleming and Edward O. 
Mestan with 2,000 pounds of smuggled tung- 
sten. Fleming and Mestan went down in the 
Government blacklist and agents set out to 
round up the rest of the gang. 

Not ali the names of persons investigated 
pop up in the Government blacklist, however. 
In fact, the GSA sleuths under Shacklette’s 
direction have a record of working just as 
hard to protect the innocent as they do to 
convict the guilty. One of their most fan- 
tastic cases, which had agents criss-crossing 
Europe to track down leads, involved an in- 
nocent American Army officer. \ 

The affair began when 2 scheming Scots» 
men, William Graham and Lewis Gordon, 
teamed up on a deal to sell 720,000 pounds 
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of tungsten a year to the United States for 
stockpiling. Their source of supply, Graham 
and Gordon claimed, was a tungsten mine in 
Spain. The United States sent its procure- 
ment chief in Europe, Gen. Thomas B. Wil- 
son, from London to Spain to look over the 
mine. 


GSA SLEUTHS PROTECT THE INNOCENT, TOO 


General Wilson sized up the mine, came 
to the conclusion Graham and Gordon 
couldn't possibly deliver such an enormous 
amount of tungsten in a year, and notified 
Washington. Then he flew back to London 
and forgot about the incident. But Graham 
and Gordon didn’t. 

A year later, they swore out affidavits that 
Wilson had met with them privately in the 
Montestorial Bar in Madrid and demanded 
“a cut from any business that might result 
from the contract negotiations.” It was a 
serious charge, and it might have meant the 
end of Wilson’s Government career. But 
Shacklette’s men conducted a painstaking 
investigation and found two sizable holes in 
the Graham-Gordon story: 

At the time of the alleged shakedown in 
the Montestorial Bar, General Wilson was 
miles away, being fitted for a suit. 

And Gordon, himself, was playing chess 
many blocks from the bar where the meet- 
ing was supposedly taking place. 

That wasn’t quite enough for the sleuths, 
however. They added the clincher in Lon- 
don, when a mysterious Spaniard named 
Rafael Duran visited Gordon in Room 622 of 
the Cumberland Hotel. Neither man knew 
that Room 624 was occupied by GSA men. 

The agents recorded enough of the conver- 
sation to convince themselves that the bribe 
charge was a phony. Then they picked up 
Gordon and confronted him with the evi- 
dence. He broke down and confessed that 
the whole plot was aimed at squeezing money 
out of General Wilson, who was completely 
innocent. 

Because of international complications, 
however, the Government couldn’t prosecute 
either Graham or Gordon, so both went free. 
Graham went back to Glasgow to practice 
law. Gordon headed for Spain, where the 
United States is spending millions of dollars 
to construct new air bases. 

But if Gordon expects to cut himse}jf in 
for a share of this jackpot, his deal won't 
get any further than the confidential black- 
list in Washington. 





These Are Harsh Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of June 26, 1954: 

Tuest Arg HarsH WorDs 


Assistant Defense Secretary John A. Han- 
nah, who soon leaves the Defense Depart- 
ment to return to full-time duties as Pres- 
ident of Michigan State College, gave a mas- 
terful presentation at the Quantico Confer- 
ence on the need to make military service 
more attractive. This is a subject on which 
he speaks with authority and conviction. 
Addressing the star-studded meeting, Dr, 
Hannah minced no words, 

“Wars and defense are not for amateurs; it 
takes professionals, and good ones, to man 
our defenses and plan our operations ade- 
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quately, and we have been losing goog me 
by the hundreds of thousands for a wide. 
riety of reasons,” the Pentagon's toy ».” 
power official declared. 7 
He spoke forthrightly on the many reaso 
why top-notch men are leaving the seryi.. 
He told what has been done to alleviate = 
problem and what yet remains to be do : 
He put the blame variously, as he saw a: 
particular situation justified—on the Defen; : 
Department, Congress, the Services them. 
selves, the citizenry as a whole. 
Then obviously intent on driving home hi 
message, Dr. Hannah labeled the lack of to 
quate housing for service families as “black 
mark against the record of the American peo- 
ple.” The inadequacy of medical care for 
dependents, particularly the families of men 
who are on duty overseas, “verges on the 
callous and inhuman,” he asserted. 


These are harsh words. They come, how- 
ever, only after long and searching study of 
@ critical problem and they come from a dis. 
tinguished citizen who, departing the Pep. 
tagon, has only one thing to gain: more ef. 
fective defense for his country. “Unless mij. 
itary service can attract the best of our men 
and women and keep them satisfied with the 
life they lead,” said Dr. Hannah at Quantico 
“we cannot begin to have the staming and 
morale and spirit which are at the heart of 
any real security.” 





Supplementary Benefits for Recipients of 
Public Assistance Under Social Security 
Act Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troducéd a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients 
of certificates to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts. I wish to include herewith my re- 
marks pertaining to this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Today I have introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under our Social Security Act pro- 
grams. 

This bill could well be known as the 
Surplus Food Certificate Act, since its 
purpose is to provide supplementary ben- 
efits for individuals receiving assistance 
under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and at the same 
time to provide for increased domestic 
consumption of surplus agricultural food 
products by establishing a program un- 
der which the monthly benefit payment 
to such individuals will be supplemented 
by the issuance of certificates which may 
be transferred to retail food product 
dealers in exchange for surplus agricul- 
tural food products at prevailing mar- 
ket prices, and which shall be redeemed 
at face value by the United States Gov- 
ernment upon presentation of the cel- 
tificates to an authorized person. 
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Now the term “surplus agricultural 
ood product” means an agricultural 
commodity specified in an announce- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which is in a form suitable for hu- 
an consumption and includes any food 
- ocessed or manufactured in 
products pr 
whole or substantial part of any such 
dity. 
Corte bill does provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed, for the purposes of this act, to 
determine and announce each month 
the agricultural commodities with re- 
spect to which supplies exceed domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress 
the market price below the parity price. 

The bill is carefully drafted to provide 
that each individual receiving assistance 
or benefits for any month under a pro- 

am of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, or aid 
to the permanently disabled, shall be en- 
titled to receive as supplementary bene- 
fit for such month an amount equiva- 
jent to $10 in surplus-food certificates, 
and definitely provided for in the bill. 

The provisions of the bill would be ad- 
ministered under the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
pill provides that the Secretary shall pro- 
yide for the preparation of surplus-food 
certificates for issuance to individuals 
eligible to participate under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The bill also provides that the surplus- 
food certificates shall be distributed by 
the Secretary to the State agency mak- 
ig payment to individuals under the pro- 
gram referred to in section 5 of the bill, 
and further provides that the Seceretary 
shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
relative to the eligibility of any indi- 
vidual receiving such surplus-food cer- 
tificates and will also provide that the 
Secretary shall provide for the redemp- 
tion, through the cooperation of banking 
institutions throughout the Nation, of 
surplus-food certificates. For such pur- 
poses he shall designate banking institu- 
tions which shall be authorized to ac- 
cept such certificates from sellers of food 
products at retail. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may advance moneys to the bank- 
ing institutions, where such action ap- 
pears necessary, to provide funds for the 
redemption of surplus-food certificates. 
Such advances shall be accounted for by 
such banking institutions at least month- 
ly. Or the Secretary may contract to 
pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus-food certificates a charge 
for the services rendered. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may from time to time issue such 
Tules and regulations as he deems neces- 
sary or proper in order to carry out the 
purposes and provisions of the act. 

Now the criminal provisions provide 
for anyone who would falsely make, alter, 
forge, counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited any such surplus certifi- 
cates, a severe penalty, the penalty being 
& fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or both, 

I request early consideration of this 
bill by the Congress to bring some relief 
to the recipients of public assistance, 
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Insight Into Thoughts of a Loyal 


American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Val R. 
Lorwin. 

I think it is a timely and extremely 
well written letter giving an insight into 
a loyal American’s thoughts. This 
should be especially interesting in view 
of the fact that the writer was under 
indictment for disloyalty. It was only 
after many years of courageous fighting 
and bringing forth the true facts that 
his name was completely cleared. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Curicaco, ILL., June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Estes Keravuver, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, ’ 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Keravver: You have 
indicated to friends of mine that you were 
considering the introduction of a private bill 
to have the Government repay me the costs 
of preparation of my defense against an in- 
dictment for false statements, an indictment 
which was properly although belatedly dis- 
missed at the Government's request May 25, 
1954. I appreciate the concern for justice 
from which your suggestion springs. My own 
preference, however, would not be for the 
introduction of such a bill. If this sounds 
strange, please let me give you my reasons. 

First, because I have not borne most of 
the costs of the defense preparation myself. 
I did bear the financial costs of a long fight 
to clear my name against loyalty-security 
charges which were essentially the same as 
those of the criminal indictment. But after 
my indictment was announced in December 
1953, hundreds and hundreds of people— 
friends, acquaintances, and many stran- 
gers—offered their help in preparing the 
defense, . 

These people knew that the fight of any 
American against false accusations is the 
fight of all Americans. The Government 
cannot repay them any more than I could. 
To begin with, I do not know the names of 
many of those who gave help. More, the 
help they gave was in many cases far 
greater than financial. It was the gift of 
time and moral support and many more 
offers to testify in open court than we could 
possibly have used in even a lengthy trial. 
It was the gift of courage and patriotic 
principle. The help came not only from the 
purse but from the heart and the integrity 
of Americans who love their country too 
much to see it commit an injustice. 

Second, the hurt is only incidentally 
financial when our Government wrongfully 
attacks a loyal and truthful citizen. The 
hurt is to the whole public service when 
even one Government employee is falsely at- 
tacked on charges of communism. The 
remedy is not in dollars but in a firmer, un- 
wavering justice toward all Americans, in- 
cluding Government employees and former 
Government employees. 

To the individual there is no way of re- 
storing several years of his own and his 
wife’s life, or the unblemished reputation 
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which even the Government's admission of 
error can never make quite clean after head- 
lines have screamed an indictment baseless 
and fraudulently obtained. 

The individual’s best hope of compensa- 
tion is that his experiences will help to 
improve the processes of justice in the 
handling of loyalty programs and the pros- 
ecution of cases of any type by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Those who in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government have responsi- 
bility may examine the place of the anony- 
mous informant in the loyalty-security pro- 
gram. They may well ask whether there is 
any place for the informant who hides his 
name and face, when there is no question 
of national security or secrecy of FBI proc- 
esses, but simply because the informant is 
so cowardly and un-American as to be afraid 
to face a fellow-American he has accused. 
They may ask whether some means can be 
found whereby the cost of defense of a Gov- 
ernment employee officially found loyal and 
trustworthy after having to face charges may 
be assumed by the Government as one of its 
now-normal expenses of administration. 

They will also seek, I am sure, to have the 
Department of Justice assume the responsi- 
bilities which are uniquely its own, and take 
no cases to a grand jury which it has not 
sifted carefully. There can be no justifica- 
tion for allowing a prosecutor to go before 
& grand jury to indict a man who has al- 
ready demonstrated that he is not only not 
guilty, but even affirmatively innocent be- 
yond a reasonable doubt of the same charges, 

They may seek to better protect the integ- 
rity of grand jury deliberations from the 
overzealous or even fraudulent efforts of 
the occasional prosecutor unworthy of his 
high trust. 

These are some of the questions which sug- 
gest themselves to one who hopes that a 4 
years’ fight to establish the truth will not 
have been in vain for others and for the 
Nation. I want to say again how grateful 
I am to you for your interest, for you know 
that America will remain a great nation only 
if it is a just nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vat R. Lornwre, 





One Thousand Protest Red Tyranny in 
Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time an 
article appearing in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram on June 14, 1954, de- 
scribing a protest meeting against So- 
viet tyranny which took place in the 
town of Shrewsbury, Mass. The article 
follows: 

One THOUSAND Prorest Rep TYRANNY IN 

LITHUANIA 

Surewssury.—More than 1,000 Worcester 
County residents of Lituanian descent gath- 
ered in Maironis Park yesterday afternoon 
for a mass protest against Soviet tyranny in 
the Baltic States. 

They heard Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee for a Free 
Lithuania, call on the United States to use 
its influence to end Russia’s armed occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Other speakers were Mayor O’Brien and 
Anthony J. Miller, Worcester attorney. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The meeting passed resolutions to: 

1. Condemn Russian occupation of the 
Baltic States since July 15, 1940, Soviet 
atrocities, deportation of populations, and 
destruction of democratic forms of govern- 
ment. 

2. Thank the United States Government 
for its support of the Lithuanian cause for 
freedom and for refusing to recognize an- 
nexation of the Baltic States by Russia. 

3. Ask the United States Government to 
do what it can to secure restoration of the 
Baltic States “as enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Copies of the resolutions will be sent to 
United States officials, according to Joseph 
K. Shaloviejus, chairman'of the Lithuanian 
Aid Society, which sponsored the mass meet- 
ing on behalf of all Lithuanian groups. 

Cochairmen were Alexander Kuzmickas 
and Lionginas Leknickas. 





Hands in Northwest Power Pot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hands in Northwest Power 
Pot,” from the Wenatchee Daily World 
of June 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-sSIx HaNDs IN NORTHWEST POWER POT 

If you can keep a level head in all this 
confusion, then you just don’t understand 
the situation, someone once said. 

That’s undoubtedly the case in regard to 
the Pacific Northwest power picture, where 
even the most astute person is bewildered 
by the increasing number of agencies en- 
gaged in some phase of the planning, con- 
struction, generation, regulation, and trans- 
mission of electric energy. 

Some, like Dr. Paul J. Raver, of Seattle 
City Light, claim that the confusion has been 
purposely created to allow the “private power 
crowd,” as he calls it, to move in and take 
over. Others, such as Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay, say with a straight face, that 
it constitutes a policy “which will definitely 
and finally end the piecemeal programs that 
have retarded the proper development.” 

In letting the facts speak for themselves, 
it is only necessary to list the agencies one 
by one to show what a hodgepodge of inter- 
mingled and overlapping hands there are in 
the power pot. Count them—26 of them. 

1. Northwest power pool: Voluntary join- 
ing of private power companies, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, to coordinate their technical oper- 
ations. 

2. Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference 
Committee: Comprised of private power 
companies and Seattle. 

3. Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee: Voluntary committee of four North- 
west governors and representatives of Fed- 
eral agencies involved in resource develop- 
ment who exchange information. 

4. Columbia Interstate Compact Commis- 
sion: Authorized by Congress to allow five 
Northwest States to draw up a compact on 
resource development. 
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5. Corps of Engineers: Federal agency 
engaged in construction of multi-purpose 
projects, predominantly navigation and 
flood control, but involving power produc- 
tion. 

6. Bureau of Reclamation: Federal agency 
engaged in construction of irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, often involving 
power production. 

7. Bonneville Power Administration: Fed- 
eral agency distributing and marketing Fed- 
eral power, once involved in planning for 
future needs. 

8. Federal Power Commission: Federal 
agency which issues permits to construct 
projects, regulates rates, sets up bookkeep- 
ing standards, otherwise exerts great infiu- 
ence. 

9. Private power companies: Generate and 
market power produced by themselves or dis- 
tribute Federal power. 

10. Public utility districts: Market, and 
in some cases generate, power in individual 
counties. 

11. Rural Electrification Administration 
Cooperatives: Distribute energy to rural 
customers. 

12. Municipalities: Distribute, and in 
some cases generate, power for distribution 
to urban customers. 

13. Washington State Power Commission: 
Has regulatory powers, may build projects 
on its own and otherwise enters the power 
picture. 

14. Pacific Northwest Governors Power Pol- 
icy Committee: Comprised of four gover- 
nors and many representatives of private 
utilities, Federal agencies, and publicly 
owned utilities, does engineering studies 
through an engineering committee. 

15. Puget Sound Utilities Council: Com- 
bination of Seattle and Tacoma City Light, 
Chelan and Snohomish PUD’s, and Puget 
Sound Power & Light, engaged in area 
planning. 

16. Pacific Northwest Power Co.: A wholly 
owned subsidiary private power company 
established by five northwest companies to 
build storage projects on Clearwater River 
and collaborate under the “partnership” 
program. 

17. Washington State Municipal Power 
System: Contractual entity established by 
five PUD’s to develop Priest Rapids Dam. 

18. Operating Agency No. 1: Organized 
under State power commission law and com- 
prised of 17 PUD applicants and 7 city ap- 
plicants. Approval by State commission is 
still pending. 

19. Columbia-Snake River Public Power 
System: A contractual entity of six south- 
ern PUD’s seeking power development. 

20. Columbia Power Commission: North- 
west regional organization recommended by 
the Northwest Public Power Association, 
Washington Public Utility District Associa- 
tion, and others as corporation to finance 
construction of power projects. 

21. Pacific Northwest Field Committee: 
Coordinating group of Department of In- 
terior agencies, including Fish & Wildlife 
Service and other agencies affected by power 
development. 

22. International Joint Commission: Com- 
prised of representatives of Canada and the 
United States to solve international prob- 
lems involved in river development affecting 
both countries. 

23. State regulatory bodies, fish and game 
departments, agencies like Columbia Basin 
Commision, units of Government for Wash- 
ington, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, and Oregon, 
such as the Department of Conservation and 
Development in this State. 

24. Hoover Commission: A Federal agency 
studying policies of resource development, 
having great effect on Pacific Northwest 
problems. 

25. Cabinet Committee: Announced by 
Secretary of the Interior McKay as having 
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been appointed by President Eisenhower "to 
coordinate work of existing bureaus.” 

26. Senator CoRDON’s amalgamation ot 
private and public agencies: An Oregon com 
bination to be formed to build the palin 
Dam solely for Oregon power supply. 7 

How many more agencies will be created 
before we get the action we once 


h 
resource development is anybody's oan 
In the meantime, if anyone set out to creat, 


confusion, such as Dr. Raver ¢o 


n 
they’ve done a masterful job of it, — 





The Armed Forces Reserves and 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr 
Speaker, my attention has Just been in. 
vited to an address by Col. William w. 
Stickney, a Reserve officer in the United 
States Marines, delivered before the na- 
tional convention of the Reserve Officers 
Association on June 16, 1954. Proper 
training and employment of the Armed 
Forces Reserves is an essential part of 
our defense program. Too frequently 
those who write a Reserve plan are mem- 
bers of the Regular Establishment whose 
knowledge of Reserves is limited and fre. 
quently academic. 

The Defense Department has some 
plans for the future Reserves. Colonel 
Stickney’s address gives you the reac- 
tion of an experienced Reserve officer 
to the proposed new program. His 
thoughts should be helpful to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I have a keen personal interest in Col- 
onel Stickney’s reactions partly because 
they were brought to my attention by 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, former Mem- 
ber of Congress, and now a retired Ma- 
rine Reserve; and partly because Colonel 
Stickney distinguished himself as Direc- 
tor of Marine Corps Reserve, a position 
which I myself once had the honor of 
filling. 

I commend the article to your care- 
ful consideration: 

In my attempt to find a subject upon 
which to speak I found that most of the 
topics which would be of great interest to 
you are either classified, illegal, prohibited, or 
just plain against policy. 

As you know the so-called New Look, as !t 
pertains to the Reserve structure, has been 
long under study by all of the services, the 
Department of Defense and, presently, by the 
National Security Council and the President 
of the United States. As a result of all this 
study, it is expected that the President will, 
at an early date, submit to Congress im- 
portant recommendations concerning Re- 
serve manpower and the future structure of 
the Reserve components of all services. How- 
ever, discussion of the details of these plans 
are presently not permitted. In fact, 1 find 
myself somewhat in the position of the late 
humorist, Robert Benchley, when he was 4 
undergraduate at Harvard. 

It appears that Benchley was, at the time, 
taking a course in international law which 
was not too much to his liking, and he wa 
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completely when this question ap- 
d-term examination: “Discuss 
> arbitration of the international fisheries 
n respect to hatcheries protocol and 
wl ure as it affects the point of view 
vavi) the United States, and (2) Great 
= due consideration, Benchley an- 
as follows: “I am a trifle hazy in this 
eries business about the point of view of 
poth the United States of America and Great 
I propose, therefore, to discuss the 
Britain. IP ” 
yestion from the point of view of the fish. 
. while I will not admit that I do not know 
the point of view of the military on this new 
reserve structure, I must admit that I am 
restricted in talking about the matter due to 
policy and security reasons. I propose, 
therefore, to discuss the general question 
from the point of view of the “fish,” in other 
words the Reserves themselves. ‘You are well 
aware that we, the Reserves, are, in fact, the 
“sh” in this instance. 

In order to fully understand present think- 
ing as it pertains to our Reserve forces, the 
individual reservists, and our citizens in gen- 
eral, we must first consider the present world 
situation, and, the policies of the regular 
Armed Forces. 

The United States has never, in its history, 
faced a more dangerous threat than that 
posed to us by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet leaders would be content to await 
the inevitable if we attempt to maintain 
forces so large as to insure our eventual 
economic collapse. 

For this reason it has been decided that 
we will, and we presently are, developing a 
sturdy military posture which can be main- 
tained indefinitely over an extended period 
of cold war. 

This includes the adjusting of the balance 
of United States forces so as to fit into the 
larger system of collective allied forces, with 
greater emphasis on United States airpower 
which ls superior to that of any other 
nation. 

Such planning does not, however, sub- 
scribe to the thinking that the ability to de- 
liver massive atomic retaliation is, by itself, 
adequate to meet all our security needs. 

It should be self-evident from the forces 
we intend to maintain that we are not rely- 
ing solely upon air power. 

The present overall program is built upon 
the concept of the long pull vis-a-vis im- 
mediate readiness. However, it takes into 
account all of our advantages, it brings into 
play our long suits, the use of modern weap- 
ons, strong air and naval power as well as our 
ability to create and produce weapons in all 
fields, In other words, it is our postion that 
to attain and maintain selected United 
States forces of a sturdy military posture is 
our most effective contribution to a bal- 
anced collective strength of a free world. 

However, all of this will be for naught un- 
less we have, along with it, a highly mobile, 
offensively equipped and strategic Reserve; 
& Reserve that is constantly in a high state 
of combat and operational readiness and 
spearheaded by a Ready Reserve that is, in 
fact, ready. The force in readiness concept 
of the Marine Corps must be extended to all 
forces. The Reserve components, to be a 
true Reserve must possess all the character- 
istics of mobility and flexibility. . 

Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford, as 
Well as both Houses of Congress, have made 
it known that any cuts in the Armed Forces 
must be augmented by improved readiness 
of the Reserve components; that the budget 
for reserves will be increased as the reserves 
receive greater emphasis, and that the Re- 
serve forces program has been assigned the 
— priority by the Department of De- 


I have tried to paint you a picture of the 
background of our problem, but it is only 
the background—the clouds, the sky, the 
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trees, the outward manifestations. The real 
heart of the picture, the real problem is the 
reserves, and that heart, that problem, is 
yours and mine and all other thinking citi- 
zens of this great Nation. 

We know that im a democracy such as 
ours, the regular forces can only be a shield, 
can only man the outer ramparts, can only 
ward off the initial thrust. By this I mean 
no offense to our Regular forces; within 
them we have many great leaders and valk 
iant hearts but it is the very nature of our 
Government and economic structure to 
maintain a small protective shield and to 
create and build a large reserve to fight and 
win our wars. That is, and always will be, 
our tradition. 

I believe it to be manifest that this Nation 
cannot survive without a strong and virile 
reserve. I also believe that it is the duty not 
only of the reserves themselves, but of every 
citizen as well, in and out of uniform, to 
build that reserve and give it every nourish- 
ment necessary to its health. There are 
those who have said we have failed, but they 
say not why. If this be so, idle criticism is 
not what we need. Nor are bodies and weap- 
ons our only requirements. What we need 
first and foremost is good old American 
pride and patriotism. And what is more, we 
know that pride and patriotism cannot be 
subsidized; it cannot be bought and paid 
for in the market place. Dollars will hedp 
but you cannot build a reserve on drill pay 
alone nor upon lip service at a bargain. Let 
us look at the record of events during the 
past decade and see where we find ourselves 
today. Let us face our problem, good or bad, 
fairly and forthrightly. 

As a basis for this discussion, it should be 
remembered that under the current laws, 
assuming that present service levels are 
maintained, and that the draft is continued 
at approximately the same rate, we will have 
by 1960 a “Ready Reserve” of over 6 million 
men. That is a much greater ready classifi- 
cation than we will in fact need. To main- 
tain or call such a Reserve would greatly af- 
fect civilian economy and the labor sup- 
port of any military effort. 

It is, therefore, imperative that adjust- 
ments be made in our present system of 
Ready Reserve procurement, civilian special- 
ists, and labor requirements. The question 
then presents itself—what and how will 
these adjustments be made so that this Na- 
tion can successfully meet any and all emer- 
gencies that may arise, maintain the most 
efficient military establishment, and, at the 
same time, be in balance with the required 
civilian support, skills, and know-how? As 
was stated in the Appley report, “The proper 
distribution of men with critical skills will 
be one of the decisive factors in determining 
the strength of the Armed Forces and the 
adequacy of civilian support of military 
operations. Our resources of highly trained 
manpower will probably be the ultimate lim- 
iting factor in our capacity for mobilization. 

What we need right now is a dramatic re- 
vival of the spirit of 1776. There can be no 
room for a what’s-in-it-for-me attitude. 
We need young men who say, “Does my coun- 
try need me? Am I ready to fulfill that 
obligation?” That’s the way our fathers 
felt—and that’s the attitude we need so 
sorely in these perilous years, 

You may say that this is pretty strong 
language, but I believe that it is high time 
for strong language, strong thinking, and 
forceful action. We cannot outguess this 
situation. If the first guess is wrong, it 
may be our last as well. You may, and justi- 
fiably, say that this does not apply to the 
officers in this room. However, I believe that 
it is the duty of all members of this associa- 
tion, pursuant to your own precept, to en- 
lighten others of our present situation and 
our probable future. 

Now, let us look to the east and see what 
we find over that distant horizon, The fol- 
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lowing ts a brief summation of what Field 
Marshall Mon has to say of Russia's 
rising military might. He states that while 
the Soviet ground forces have remained 
fairly constant in recent years, nonetheless, 
significant changes have been made in favor 
of increased mechanization with sturdy and 
efficient modern equipment. Sixty-five di- 
visions of the present establishment are tank 
and mechanized divisions. Moreover, the 
rifle divisions have been provided motorized 
equipment; they also now have organic tanks 
and additional artillery. Thus, the mobility 
and firepower of all Soviet divisions have 
been increased through the introduction of 
improved weapons and equipment. 

The U.S. S. R., Eastern Germany, and the 
East European satellites today have over 6 
million men under arms. Approximately 4.5 
million of these are in the ground forces. A 
high state of preparedness is maintained by 
a rigorous training program. 

The number of satellite divisions has al- 
most doubled since 1947, bringing their total 
to about 80 divisions. 

The U.S. S. R. has a ready-made spearhead 
for a rapid advance into Western Europe. 
This spearhead is composed of 22 Soviet di- 
visions in Eastern Germany, (the bulk of 
these armored divisions with nearly com- 
plete complement of tanks and self-propelled 
guns. Behind this spearhead there are an 
additional 60 Soviet divisions located in the 
Eastern European satellite countries and 
western U.S.S.R. (This does not take into 
account satellite divisions.) 

Their mobilization system is exercised 
periodically to insure its effectiveness, and 
by M 30 (30 days after mobilization day) 
the Soviet and satellite grounc, forces could 
number 400 divisions. 

The numerical strength of the Soviet air 
forces in recent years has been constant, 
having been stabilized at about 20,000 air- 
craft, but the rapid increase in the Soviet 
air potential is illustrated by the rate of 
changeover to jet aircraft. In 1951, about 
20 percent of their fighters were jet types. 
By early 1954, almost all of their fighters 
were jet types. 

A similar development has occurred with 
respect to their light bombers. In early 
1951, jet light bombers had not been in- 
troduced into operational units. By 1954, 
well over two-thirds light-bomber forces were 
jets. 

In the medium-bomber category, the So- 
viet has doubled, since 1951, the number 
of TU-—4s (similar to the United States B-29) 
in operational units. " 

Still newer types of jet fighters have re- 
cently appeared. Newer types of medium 
and heavy bombers, including jet models, 
also have been observed. 

The development of a comprehensive avia- 
tion-training program has been one of the 
most significant contributions in the Soviet 
postwar program to improve the capability 
of Soviet air power. 

The program for airfield construction is 
still in progress, with attention recently be- 
ing directed to flelds with very long runways. 
In the past 3 years the Soviets have about 
tripled the number of major airfields in East- 
ern Europe which will accommodate jet 
fighters. 

In the past the combat value of the satel- 
lite air forces has not been significant. In 
1951 their aircraft were obsolete. By 1954 
the numerical strength of the satellite air 
forces had been doubled, with nearly half 
being jet fighters. Their facilities were im- 
proved and training had reached a fairly 
satisfactory standard, 

The growing complex of airfields through- 
out Eastern Europe, the aircraft control and 
warning systems, and antiaircraft artillery 
dispositions of the Soviet bloc are rapidly 
becoming capable of providing an effective 
air-defense belt along the western perimeter 
of the U.S. 5. R. 


- 
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Since the end of World War II, the Soviet 
armed forces have improved their potential 
for the use of airborne troops and weapons. 

The principal naval threat is the Soviet 
submarine capability. The Soviet Navy has 
over 300 submarines in service, of which 
about half are large or medium oceangoing 
types. The current large-scale navab con- 
struction program lays emphasis on the 
continued production of large oceangoing 
submarines. 

Soviet submarine stockpiles, considered to- 
gether with a considerable air and naval 
minelaying capability, constitute a growing 
threat, particularly against the lines of com- 
munication of allied command Europe. 

Full credit must be given the Soviet bloc 
for having developed a strong capability in 
the special fields of atomic, chemical, and 
biological warfare, as well as in the field of 
guided missiles. 

The Soviet economy has maintained a level 
of military production sufficient to provide 
equipment and supplies for the Soviet and 
satellite forces and still pursue a program of 
stockpiles. 

To illustrate the magnitude of their total 
equipment stockpile, the Soviets have more 
than enough tanks, mortars, and antitank 
guns for some three-hundred-odd Soviet 
divisions. Their stockpile of field artillery 
and antiaircraft artillery is several times that 
required to supply those divisions. Annual 
production of these items is continuing at 
a sizable rate. 

I have taken the time to give you this So- 
viet picture for two very definite reasons. 
First, I believe every citizen should be made 
keenly aware of what is going on behind 
that so-called Iron Curtain. . And, secondly, 
just as Justice Holmes took judicial notice 
of the fact that a man and woman do not go 
to a hotel room to say their paternosters, so 
we should take military notice that a nation 
does not build this vast military machine for 
the sake of spending money. 

What does all this mean to us? It means, 
in plain language, that the Soviet bloc is 
preparing for war, Just as Hitler and Japan 
prepared for war while we watched and did 
nothing. Fortunately, we were granted time 
before our last effort to prepare ourselves to 
fight—that I fear will not be granted again. 
If war comes again it will be fast and furious. 
We must be ready to meet it as and when it 
strikes, and we must be ready to fight here at 
home as well as abroad. 

Just as the best defense is an offensive ac- 
tion, the best deterrent of war is to be so 
well-prepared as to prevent any enemy from 
taking the risk of involvement. 

We know that we cannot maintain large 
standing forces and that we must depend 
largely upon our Reserve components. What 
most people do not realize is that modern 
war is total—that it involves every branch 
of our national life. It is not enough that we 
have strong military forces, plus a strong 
military Reserve. We must have a strong 
Nation. We must remember that all phases 
of the national war effort are interdependent 
from the factory to the front line. The Na- 
tion at war is a team—the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Force, the Marines, the Coast Guard, 
the workers in industry, the civil defense— 
all are members. Each member has a vital 
part to play. Working alone, the individual 
member can achieve little. The team, as a 
whole, can achieve victory. 

A nation at war is a fighting unity. Within 
the ultimate unity of a nation at war there 
are various components of the national ef- 
fort, each of which has a unity in itself. 
There is the war of production, fought in the 
factories. ‘There is the war of civil defense, 
fought by those in our air-raid precaution 
groups, the ambulance service, the fire serv- 
ice, the man in the street. Each of these is 
closely interrelated with the others to make 
up the ultimate unity of the national war 
machine, 
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Regardless of this, important though it 
may be in the overall picture, wars and 
battles are won by fighting and in no other 
way. The services of the land, sea, and air 
must be combined into the one unity of an 
efficient fighting machine. While the op- 
erations of each service are interdependent 
in their concerted effort, they are as sepa- 
rate as the fingers of the hand in their in- 
dividual needs and requirements. Only as 
each of the fingers are strong can the palm 
endure and receive its strength. But, just 
as true, without a strong palm there can 
be no concerted or combined effort—each 
complements the other. 

It follows that there must be a national 
will to fight and the determination to see 
it through to the end, come what may. The 
building up in peacetime of a strong national 
character is of supreme importance. 

Now, as never before, real and rapid pre- 
paredness is of the first priority. This Na- 
tion must organize itself as regards its man- 
power and its production, so that it can 
transfer easily and quickly from a peacetime 
economy to a war production effort, take any 
emergency in its stride and ride out the 
storm. If this is done and done now, it will 
gain the initial advantage of any struggle. 
If this is done we can win. If it is not done, 
God help the American people. 

In addition, we must make a very serious 
study of what future wars will mean and 
how we will fight them. It is of little use to 
superimpose new weapons on World War II 
organizations, and then try to work out the 
tactical changes involved—we have tried this 
before and know it will not work. We have 
some way acquired a very bad habit of 
fighting each successive war with the tactics 
of the one preceding. 

Any suggestion that the introduction of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is not 
going to effect the organization of our forces 
and the tactics of warfare is nonsense. We 
must examine our organizations and re- 
evaluate our equipment, so that we may 
find the changes required in this atomic age. 

Nonetheless is this needed in our Reserve 
components and our present system of pro- 
curing and training our Reserve forces. 
The old method has proven itself to be out 
of date. 

To successfully fight any war, we need 
the following essential requirements: 

First, we must have outstanding regular 
peacetime forces, up to strength and ready 
at all times to act as our shield without any 
mobilization procedure. 

These forces must be trained and equipped 
in the highest degree. They must be mobile, 
hard-hitting, offensive troops with esprit 
de corps and very highly disciplined. I say 
“very highly disciplined” advisedly. Some- 
how in our effort to be equitable we have 
lost track of the highly important subject 
of discipline. You just cannot wage a suc- 
cessful war without instinctly disciplined 
troops. These are the troops and the com- 
manders who have got to stand firm in the 
face of the horrors and the terrors of the 
opening clashes of air atomic war. They 
will stand firm only if they are highly trained 
and highly disciplined. 

Secondly, we need Reserve forces, well or- 
ganized, capable of being mobilized in eche- 
lons in depth, and each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in time of peace to insure 
it is ready in fact and fit to fight offensively 
or defensively as and when it is needed. 

Thirdly, these forces, Regular and Reserve, 
must be backed by a sound logistic and 
movement organization which must exist in 
peace to the degree necessary to insure suc- 
cess in the opening week of war. 

And, lastly, we must have a sound civil- 
defense organization in each State, Terri- 
tory, and large metropolitan area. 


For these reasons, I strongly contend that 
it is our solemn duty to do everything hu- 
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manly possible to help affirmative) 
building of a strong, flexible, and sturdy R 
serve with the will to fight anywhere - 
everywhere that need may arise. _ 
But, first and foremost, it is My consid 
ered opinion that what we need most i. . 
strong and forthright educationa| prone - 
for our citizens, as to the present pociti.. 
of this great Nation, that it is the prean 
and strongest nation in the world, ang that 
as such it is incumbent upon us to jeag the 
free nations in our struggle for peace and the 
preservation of all freedom-loving unas 
This preservation of freedom wi)} hace 
depend upon our efforts in this direct > 
In our success may well depend the syccec 
of the world and government as we under. 
stand it. In our failure may well depeng the 
failure of world democracy. These are not 
idie words, but fundamental truths {op 
which our forefathers have fought and piven 
their lifeblood to preserve. So let it be 
known that these ideals and our very ¢,. 
istence is in peril. To maintain them we 
need the full loyalty and wholehearteg sup- 
port of every American citizen. If America 
is worth living for, it’s worth fighting, ig 
not dying, for as well. I cannot exprese too 
strongly the great need of new and powerful 
concepts in the thinking of the American 
people if this Nation is to survive. The 
concept is piain and the need is great, 
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Most Mindszenty Persecutors Are Either 
Dead or Missing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp the simple 
narrative written by Ritchie McEwen, of 
the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of June 26. . It is dated at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, the point of origin, as of June 23. 

If it is correct and substantially true 
even in part, this is proof to the world 
that retribution is certain and that God's 
vengeance shall be visited upon the per- 
secutors of His church and exacted to the 
last possible degree. The executioners 
and torturers of the priesthood of God 
shall pay here and hereafter even unto 
their offspring. So beware ye criminal 
and depraved minds of communism 
wherever you may be, for your days are 
numbered and a full measure of justice 
is assured. 


The article follows: 


Most Minpszenry PerssecuTors Ake Elum 
DEAD oR MISSING 
(By Ritchie McEwen) 

Vienna, June 23.—All but 2 of the 25 per- 
secutors of Hungary’s Cardinal Mindszenty 
have either met their death, await trial on 
capital charges of treason, or have simply 
“vanished.” Of the remaining 2, 1 % 
confined in a Russian insane asylum, and the 
other is a badly frightened fugitive in Wet 
ern Europe. 

Because he adamantly refused to come to 
terms with the Communist government, the 
aged cardinal was arrested in October 1948, 
and examined for 6 months by Communist 
police specialists, assisted by two Soviet dot 
tors to force from him a confession. 
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In February the following year, the white- 
cardinal, visibly weakened and in ill 
ealth as a result of his “examination,” stood 
trial at Budapest and was convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment on charges of 
=" CHURCH TRACES FATE 
The fate of the cardinal’s persecutors has 
been revealed by Catholic authorities in 
vienna, who have been painstakingly keep- 
ing track of their whereabouts ever since the 


+ — Osko, who arrested the cardinal, 
was shot down by frontier guards while at- 
tempting to flee across the Austrian frontier. 

9, Gyula Decsi, Cardinal Mindszenty’s ex- 
amining magistrate and judge, who later be- 
came Hungary’s minister of justice, was 
arrested last year on the same charges of 
espionage as his former victim. 

3, The police colonel named Biedermann, 
who took & prominent part in the examina- 
tion of the cardinal, died suddenly under 
mysterious circumstances in the canteen of 
Budapest police headquarters. 

4. Laslo Szulner, the expert who produced 
the incriminating documents used by the 
prosecution during the trial, died in Paris 
soon after successfully escaping to the West. 


HANGED AS SPY 


5. Laszlo Rajk, Minister of the Interior at 
the time of the Mindszenty trial, and who 
was responsible for organizing the stage set- 
ting, was hanged as an “American spy.” 

6. Janos Kadar, his successor, and also one 
of the cardinal’s examiners, also was hanged 
after facing trial on similar charges. 

7. Sandor Zoeld, who personally directed 
the cardinal’s torture, committed suicide af- 
ter first killing his family. 

8. Istvan Riesz, Minister of Justice at the 
time of the trial, was later arrested. He was 
found suffocated in his cell a few weeks 
later, 

DIES IN CAMP 

9. Ferenc Donath, who led and organized 

the “popular outcry” against the primate, 
died recently in @ Romanian forced-labor 
camp. 
10. Professor Kaftanov, the chief Russian 
doctor who administered a truth drug to the 
cardinal, is now in a Russian asylum, where 
he has been for 2 years as a patient. 

11. Dr. Blaukop, his assistant, and a Rus- 
slan citizen, was found burned to death in 
his bed. 

The 13 secret police agents involved in 
the arrest, examination, and subsequent 
trial of the Hungarian cardinal have all 
mysteriously vanished from their homes, ac- 
cording to the church authorities. Their 
whereabouts and fate are unknown to their 
friends. And there is still one frightened 
man at large somewhere in Western Europe, 





Serving the Health of Wisconsin and 
the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
Prepared a brief statement with regard 
to another outstanding forward step by 
the University of Wisconsin in contribut- 
ing to the health of the people of my 
State, I include in the statement com- 
ments on the health and well-being of 
the American people as a whole. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
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and the other material be printed in the 
Appendix of the ConGrEessionaL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Horizons In TREATMENT OF THE ILL— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Looking throygh the current June 15, 
1954, issue of the Wisconsin Alumnus maga- 
zine, the official publication of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin, 
I was pleased to note a writeup of a great 
new diagnostic center which has been es- 
tablished on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. 

This center will be, as the article describes 
it, “a symbol of the State’s intensified health 
approach to mental hygiene, and will pro- 
vide concentrated, specialized, detection 
services.” 

It has always been my feeling that man 
should have long since devoted more atten- 
tion to the study of the mind, the study of 
the laws of the mind’s health and well- 
being, Just as he has given so much atten- 
tion to the study of the human body. 

We are only beginning to study the mind. 
We are only beginning to perceive the laws 
of man’s spirit. We are beginning to under- 
stand the importance of a wholesome out- 
look, a healthy viewpoint, the importance 
of faith and confidence and good cheer. 
We are beginning to understand how wrong 
thinking can injure the body, how wrong 
thinking can prove man’s undoing. As Job 
said in the Book of Books, “The thing 
which I have feared has come upon me.” 

In order to assure right thinking, religion, 
medicine, and every other constructive force 
plays a vital and interrelated role. 

I append now the article from the Wiscon- 
sin Alumnus, to be followed by the text of 
a splendid editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, June 25, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, 


ee 


[From Wisconsin Alumnus magazine of June 
1954] 


Campus Is Srre or STate’s DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


New strategy in Wisconsin’s battle against 
mental illness and other forms of maladjust- 
ment soon will be introduced, with comple- 
tion of the $1,200,000 diagnostic center on 
the university campus. 

The 76-bed short-term psychiatric obser- 
vation hospital is a symbol of the State’s 
intensified health approach to mental hy- 
giene and will provide concentrated, special- 
ized detection services. 

Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, director of the Wis- 
consin Psychiatry Institute in the UW Medi- 
cal School and of the mental hygiene divi- 
sion in the State department of public wel- 
fare, said the center is part of the expanding 
program to care for, treat, and rehabilitate 
Wisconsin's psychiatric patients. 

The center operates under the administra- 
tion of the department of public welfare, 
but is staffed by University of Wisconsin 
medical faculty. It will function like other 
university medical institutions, and in addi- 
tion to clinical activities, research and train- 
ing will be important roles. 

“The training aspect is particularly im- 
portant,” Dr. Osborn said. “‘We can’t provide 
adequate psychiatric care, nor promote suc- 
cessful mental health programs, without an 
adequate supply of trained professional per- 
sonnel,” 

The diagnostic center will give special at- 
tention to the beginnings of trouble, the 
psychiatrist said. Consequently much of the 
emphasis in its work will be on children and 
the entire second floor has been designed for 
youngsters. Accomnfodation for 2 children 
has been provided with 2 day rooms and 
rumpus rooms, 

Pifty single rooms have been included in 
the building for adults. Men will be housed 
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on the fourth floor. This floor also has a 
gymnasium-type rumpus room with the addi- 
tion of class and conference rooms. | 

Heart of the building is the first floor,! 
with offices for professional interviews and 
studies, play therapy, class and conference 
rooms, medical examinations, and consultant 
staff. This floor also houses the administra- 
tive personnel of the division of mental 
hygiene. 

The basement will house a small laboratory 
and drug room, an electro-encephalogram 
laboratory; occupational therapy space, and 
a library. It will also contain a kitchen and 
cafeteria, and services for the 70 nonmedical 
employes. 

Although the building is designed to ac- 
commodate 76 patients, provision is made for 
the addition of three more floors if expansion 
is necessary. 

Construction of the diagnostic center be- 
gan in September 1952 following agreements 
on details by the University of Wisconsin 
board of regents and the State board of 
public welfare. The project was authorized 
by State legislation passed in 1943. 

“It is extremely significant that the State 
of Wisconsin should have foreseen the de- 
sirability of the health approach in psychi- 
atry at a time when the medical profession 
generally was just waking up to the need of 
preventive and early diagnostic facilities,” 
the director said. 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
25, 1954] 
Sratre Reavy To Srart New Worx at 
DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


A hopeful new chapter in the care and 
treatment of Wisconsin persons committed 
to the State department of public welfare— 
particularly the children and young people 
with extreme personality and behavior prob- 
lems—will shortly begin at Madison. The 
State diagnostic center is now being occu- 
pied by the division of mental hygiene. 
Toward the end of July it hopes to receive 
its first patients. 

The center is a wholly new institution for 
Wisconsin, although the need for it was fore- 
seen a dozen years ago and serious planning 
began in 1944. Its superintendent will be 
Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, who already fills the 
twin roles of director of psychiatry at the 
university and director of the mental hy- 
giene division. 

Physically, the center is a modern, func- 
tional building with a capacity of 76 patients. 
Offices and treatment facilities are grouped 
on the main floor. Quarters for children, 
men, and women are on the upper three 
floors. Food service, recreation space, and 
utilities are in the basement. 

The site of the $1.2 million building is on 
the University of Wisconsin campus adjoin- 
ing the Wisconsin general hospital. The 
location will permit a sharing of staff be- 
tween the center and university. The gen- 
eral hospital’s medical facilities will be im- 
mediately available. Medical students will 
observe proceedings at the center, and it is 
hoped that psychiatrists and other profes- 
sional people who are in such demand every- 
where will be attracted to Wisconsin by the 
new facility. 

As first conceived, the center was supposed 
to examine all persons committed to the wel- 
fare department, except those sent to the 
State mental hospitals. Actually the limited 
bed capacity will not permit such an under- 
taking. The thinking that evolved as the 
center was planned and then constructed 
was that the patients who needed diagnosis 
most would be accepted by the center for 
study and a recommended course of treat- 
ment or handling. Such patients might in- 
clude, for example, a frustrated and bitter 
child from the child center at Sparta, or a 
disturbed and delinquent boy from the boys’, 
school at Waukesha. 
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The newness of the undertaking and the 
meed to organize the staff and work out 
procedures will require the center to work 
slowly. A grave concern is that there may 
be a rash of commitments. For the center 
to be overloaded with patients at the start 
might prevent it from fulfilling the high 
hopes held for it. 

An excellent building has been provided 
and part of the staff has been assembled. 
A blacklog of cases is available at the vari- 
ous institutions and in some foster homes. 
With careful study the expectation is that 
the complicated problems of these patients 
may be cleared up so that they can become 
well adjusted, productive, self-supporting 
citizens rather than State charges. 


CONTRIBUTION OF MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


As the Alumnus pointed out, no research 
institution can, of course, do the job unless 
it has adequate trained personnel. 

Reading these articles brought to mind 
America's indebtedness to those sources 
which contribute to the pool of trained per- 
sonnel capable of understanding and treat- 
ing the human mind. 

One such source—a gfeat training center 
in our Midwest neighbor State of Kansas— 
is famed throughout the world for its con- 
tributions. It is the Menninger Foundation, 
of Topeka. 

There are few, if any, psychiatric centers 
fn the United States or elsewhere which 
have not been enriched directly or indi- 
rectly—by the contributions of the world- 
renowned foundation. 

In a recent booklet, entitled “For Better 
Living in a Better World Through Mental 
Health,” the foundation described certain of 
the background facts including the inspired 
origins of this great nonprofit medical or- 
ganization. For more than three decades, 
under a famous father and his two equally 
famous sons, Charles, Karl, and William 
Menninger, the foundation has been blazing 
new trails in understanding and treatment 
of the problems of the mind. 

I have selected certain excerpts from this 
brochure. I think that they serve as a re- 
vealing supplement to what is being done 
in the University of Wisconsin and in other 
States of the Union. 

From my own State, incidentally, Mrs. 
Carl W. Eberbach and Mr. Walter Harnisch- 
feger serve on the board of governors of the 
foundation. Here in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in other areas of the Nation, 
leading citizens contribute generously in 
their service as governors of the foundation. 

Here in the District, too, I might note, a 
vital new Mental Health Society is already 
making its constructive influence felt in this 
important general field of mental hygiene. 

I point out in conclusion, that recently 
America’s 1954 National Mental Health Fund 
Campaign was successfully carried on under 
the able direction of Fleet Adm. W. F. Halsey, 
USN, retired. 


— 


ExcrerPts From BrocHure OF MENNINGER 
FOUNDATION, Topeka, Kans. 


The greatest victory over disease is yet to 
come. While we have learned to lengthen 
the life of the human body, we have not yet 
defeated the illnesses which attack the hu- 
man spirit. This final victory, when it comes, 
must give to all who participate in it the 
deepest and most enduring satisfaction. 

The disordered spirit shows itself in subtle 
ways—the youngster who steals, the bright 
boy who fails in school, the skilled employee 
who is an habitual absentee, the young 
woman who has had five husbands and as 
many divorces. 

It accounts for 60 percent of lost jobs and 
70 to 80 percent of accidents. Behind every 
alcoholic, every crime, every suicide is a 
story of maladjusted personality. 
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In our public and private. hospitals the 
mentally ill make up @ population greater 
than that of the city of Pittsburgh and fill 
more hospital beds than the victims of 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart disease, and all 
other physical illnesses combined; the burden 
of their care requires a third of the budget 
of many of our States. Outside of hospitals 
the mentally ill number, af the least esti- 
mate, 10 times the amount of those within; 
scarcely a family has escaped. 

Yet, just as mental illness is America's 
greatest health problem, mental health can 
be its greatest asset. Mental health means 
“the adjustment of human beings to the 
world and to each other with a maximum 
of effectiveness and happiness—not just effi- 
ciency, or Just contentment, or the grace of 
obeying the rules of the game cheerfully. It 
is all of these together. It is the ability to 
maintain an even temper, an alert intelli- 
gence, socially considerate behavior, and a 
happy disposition.” 

In industry mental health can mean 
greater harmony, less employee turnover, 
more efficient production; in the classroom 
mental health can mean increased ability 
and desire to learn; in national defense 
mental health can mean less selfishness, 
better citizenship, more will to win. To 
each of us mental health can mean better 
living in a better world. This is the mean- 
ing of the Menninger Foundation. 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


The Menninger Foundation is a nonprofit 
professional organization dedicated to the 
conquest of menfal illness and the improve- 
ment of mental health. It is a training 
center for psychiatric personnel and a re- 
search center where specialists of many fields 
are seeKing to learn more about the hidden 
workings of the human mind, to find the 
roots of mental illness and to find surer 
means of curing and preventing it. Its hos- 
pital and clinic for adults, and its school and 
clinic for children, are pilot plants where 
new techniques of treatment—developed by 
research—can be tested and refined. 

The Menninger Foundation owes its exist- 
ence to the vision of a Kansas family doctor. 
It was in 1908, after a visit to the Mayo 
Clinic, that Dr. Charles Fredrick Menninger 
dreamed that his young sons should be doc- 
tors and that together they would establish 
the Menninger Clinic. In 1919 his dream 
came true, but in a rather different way 
than he had first expected. The newly born 
Menninger Clinic adopted the specialty of 
psychiatry. 

In those days psychiatry was even less well 
understood than today. Mental hospitals 
were asylums. The mentally ill were insane. 
Psychiatric aides were guards and bug- 
housers.. It is said that polite ladies blushed 
at the mention of Freud, and most people 
felt that a good licking was the best cure 
for neurosis. Psychiatrists going into private 
practice in big cities like New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles were finding it hard going. 
The Menningers were warned that failure 
or—at best—State hospital jobs awaited 
them in Topeka. 

Yet, however unrecognized, the need was 
there. Before long the flow of sick, unhappy 
individuals was greater than Dr. C. F. and 
his psychiatrist sons, Karl and William, could 
handle in their downtown Topeka office. 
They recruited a staff. With the help of 
friends in the community they bought and 
remodeled a farmhouse on the edge of town, 
built two small hospital buildings, added 
Offices, a medical library, craft shops, and 
recreation therapy buildings for patients. 

Since the Menningers and their associates 
had little money, just faith and ideas, they 
improvised facilities as they went along: a 
barn, a hamburger stand, and a gas station 
were hitched together to become an attrac- 
tive office building; a two-car garage was 
remodeled as the headquarters of the nurs- 
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ing staff; and old stable was dresse. 
make a canteen and recreation hal) 
tients. If there was any profit } 
after taking care of their patients, the froup 
invested it in more staff, in a new research 
program, in the training of another Psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. 

In 1941, the Menningers and their asso. 
ciates established the Menninger Founda. 
tion, a nonprofit institution in fact as well 
as in spirit. A charter of incorporation 
was issued, authorizing the Menninger 
Foundation to accept tax-free gifts for re. 
search, professional education and the tregt- 
ment of needy patients. Within the follow. 
ing few years all of the properties—iang 
buildings, books, furnishings and equip. 
ment—of the Menninger Clinic were turned 
over as gifts to the Menninger Foundation 
governed by a board of trustees later sup- 
plemented by a board of governors. 

Today, the Menninger Foundation employs 
about 370 persons, more than one-third of 
these professionally trained. Its expendi- 
tures exceed $2 million annually. Through 
its alumni and its publications, the fruits 
of its work have reached into many parts 
of the world. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC COMMUNITY 


To understand the Menninger Foundation 
one must know the psychiatric community 
of which it is the core. A radius of 3 miles 
encompasses a group of institutions and 
clinics which make Topeka one of the psy- 
chiatric centers of the world. These 7 in- 
stitutions care for more than 3,500 patients 
and are staffed by about 75 psychiatrists, 35 
clinical psychologists, and 45 psychiatric 
social workers, in addition to neurologists, 
neurosurgeons, general surgeons, internists, 
pathologists, adjunctive therapists, nurses 
and many other specialists. All of these 
institutions are administratively independ- 
ent of one another, but are affiliated with 
the Menninger Foundation through the 
Menninger School of Psychiatry. Collabo- 
rating as a unit, they train nearly 100 psy- 
chiatric residents, 25 internes and residents 
in clinical psychology, 20 trainees in psy- 
chiatric social work, and additional students 
in psychiatric nursing, adjunctive therapy, 
marriage counseling and other related 
disciplines. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL: THE BIGGEST BOTTLENECK 


At some time in his life, one member of 
every fifth American family will be a patient 
in a public mental hospital. 

This member of an American family will 
probably stay in that hospital for at least 
4 or 5 years, and there is 1 chance in 5 he will 
never leave. Unless he is an exception, he 
will find indifferent custody instead of in- 
telligent treatment. Instead of nurses, he 
may have guards. He may never see a doctor. 
One State’s governor said that “Our cows 
get better care.” 

Why is this so? If it is true that from 
70 to 80 percent of psychiatric patients can 
be cured—even within the present limits of 
knowledge—why are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans spending years, even lifetimes, 
of bleak despair as the helpless and hopeless 
wards of our tax-supported hospitals? _ 

The plain truth is that there is a critical 
shortage of the professionally trained peo- 
ple whose job it is to treat these mentally 
ill and restore them to their communities. 
According to the American Psychiatric ASsO- 
ciation there are today less than 7,000 physi- 
cians practicing psychiatry in the entire 
United States, though the minimum require- 
ment—to meet only the most urgent needs— 
is for 20,000. ‘Yet scarcely 400 complete 
training each year, Professional workers in 
related specialties are in equally short 
supply. 

The plight of patients tn our hospitals !s 
perhaps the most dramatic need. But there 
are others—of more far-reaching implice 
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tions. Once let industrialists fully awaken 


to the potential application of psychiatric 
rinciples to personnel problems, once let 
Pjucators catch a greater vision of what 
ychiatric knowledge can do in the class- 
ae once let more lawyers and jurists seek 
. ychiatric help to combat divorce, delin- 
quency. and crime—and there would be a 
demand for psychiatric services many times 
greater than the present supply. . 
pROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT THE MENNINGER 
FOUNDATION 


The training of psychiatric personnel is an 
important function of the Menninger 
Foundation. The Menninger School of 
Psychiatry provides 3-year training to ap- 
proximately 100 physicians at a time. Like- 
wise important is the training provided for 
clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, adjunctive therapists, marriage 
counsellors, and others. 

Through the Topeka Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, advanced training in psychoanaly- 
sis has been available since 1942. Approxi- 
mately 45 candidates are enrolled in the pro- 

ams of the institute, which is the only one 
in the United States whose faculty is com- 

primarily of men and women who are 
devoting full time to psychoanalytic train- 
ing and research. 

Child psychiatry is another fleld of ad- 
vanced training provided at the Menninger 
Foundation. In the entire United States 
there are only a few hundred psychiatrists 
specially qualified to deal with the emotional 
problems of children. 

Plans are being crystalized and financial 
support sought for a program of advanced 
training in administi‘ative psychiatry: the 
task of organizing and directing large-scale 
treatment programs in clinics, hospitals, 
prisons, and reformatories requires capabili- 
ties not developed by the treatment of in- 
dividual patients. 

The need for trained personnel in mental 
health is so great that no institution, how- 
ever large, could do the whole job. There- 
fore the Menninger Foundation not only 
trains personnel but develops educational 
methods which can be used elsewhere to in- 
crease the scope and improve the effective- 
ness Of psychiatric training. The Mennin- 
ger School of Psychiatry was a pioneer in the 
change from the “apprenticeship” type of 
training for psychiatrists to the “graduate 
school” program. This new approach, with 
its organized curriculum and careful rota- 
tion of clinical assignments, not only per- 
mitted a 20-fold increase in the Founda- 
tion’s own training programs, but has been 
8 significant influence in the nationwide ex- 
pansion of psychiatric education since World 
War II. It has become standard practice in 
training centers throughout the country. 





Foreign Affairs Committee Repudiates 
the Suggestion in Eden’s Speech in 
Commons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. The 
letter sent to the President by 12 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
Tepudiating the incredible Eden proposal 
that the free world not only accept Com- 





munist gains, but in fact guarantee 
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them, has now been signed by 22 mem- 
bers of the committee. The mutual- 
security program was based on the as- 
sumption that it was helping to build 
a coalition of free nations that will stand 
unitedly against Communist aggression. 
If some countries like Great Britain are 
not willing to oppose Communist im- 
perialism, then the program does not 
make sense as far as they are concerned. 
Barraty WouLp GUARANTEE Rep THIEves THER 
Loor 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


If any good comes out of the recent Bisen- 
hower-Churchill talks, it should be credited 
to members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Last Thursday, when word of Anthony 
Eden’s amazing speech to the House of Com- 
mons reached Washington, only 14 of the 
30 members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee were in Washington. The com- 
mittee had just finished preparing a favora- 
ble report on a 3% billion foreign aid bill 
requested by the President. 

Most of them had uneasily gone along with 
Secretary Dulles’ policy of not intervening 
in Indochina unless in the company of both 
France and Britain, with the aim of winning, 
not negotiating. They favored an alliance 
for united action in case of further Com- 
munist aggression in southeast Asia. 

Yet here was Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
calmly flattering Red China’s Minister Chou 
En-lai, insulting (by omission) the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, and proposing a none 
aggression pact with Red China; : 

GUARANTEE THIEVES ‘+ - 


Some commentators seem not to have 
grasped the meaning of such a pact. It is 
not primarily that it would require diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China by the United 
States (since you cannot exchange signa- 
tures with a government you do not recog- 
nize). 

Tr ie that the free nations would, in ex- 
change for a pledge of no more Communist 
aggression, guarantee the present frontiers 
of communism along the edges of territories 
they have stolen by violence. 

In other words, the free world would 
promise, say, not to take advantage of a 
revolt in Red China in order to recover the 
lost part of Indochina, the lost part of 
Korea, and/or giant China itself, from our 
sworn enemies. The murderous thief would 
be guaranteed the possession of his booty by 
friends of the people he had robbed, : 


CHOOSE DETACHMENT 


Such 1s quite literally the aim of Britis 
foreign policy in Asia. The British believe 
that one must choose between opposing Red 
China or trying to detach it from Red Russia, 
They have chosen the latter. 

If this means fortifying the thief, well, so 
much the worse. Meanwhile, the detach- 
ment policy offers—they think—opportuni- 
ties to British traders and that lessening of 
tensions desired by Winston Churchill, 
Later—if British or Commonwealth interests 
are threatened—it will be still time to 
organize armed resistance around American 
power and productivity. 

This is not a policy of cowardice. It is a 
policy of naked, though shortsighted, na- 
tional egoism, the same policy followed by 
the British back in the twenties and thirties 
when they stupidly built up Germany. 

President Eisenhower blew his top when he 
heard the kind of proposals Churchill and 
Eden were bringing to Washington. 

HOLD BACK AID 


But 12 of the 14 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee did better. They 
drafted a message to the President inform- 
ing him that unless the United States tossed 
any proposal to guarantee Communist fron- 
tiers into the ashcan, they would cut down 
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or hold back all further United States mili- 
tary or economic aid, thus tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands. 

This message—which reminds one of the 
famous United States Senate roundrobin 
that killed American participation in the 
League of Nations back in 1920—undoubtedly 
strengthened the President's will to resist 
the siren voices of his British visitors. It 
may have killed the British proposal once 
and for all. 





NP Hospital Need in Massachusetts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory letter I 
have received from Mr. John P. Powers, 
quartermaster-adjutant, department of 
Massachusetts, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, concerning the urgent need of 
another NP hospital to take care of the 
many NP cases in Massachusetts: 

DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mee VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 


Boston, Mass., June 25, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANg, 
House of Representatives, : 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For many years the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Massachusetts 
tried to convince the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Congress that another NP hos- 
pital was needed to take care of the many 
NP cases in Massachusetts, forced to be con-| 
fined to State institutions because there was 
insufficient room in the VA facilities to care 
for them, even though they were service- 
connected Cases and had the right to be con- 
fined to a VA hospital. i 

A few years ago the Congress and the 
Veterans’ Administration were finally con- 
vinced; the people of Brockton supplied the 
necessary land, and eventually buildings 
were put up to house the NP cases. A year 
ago it was dedicated, and since it was dedi- 
cated, it has been nothing but an empty 
shell with vacant rooms and corridors, and 
yet we in Massachusetts still have hundreds 
of service-connected NP cases confined to 
State institutions and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration continues to pay the State for their 
hospitalization. An empty hospital in Brock- 
ton, built for the purpose of taking care of 
NP cases and the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Congress continually talking econ- 
omy yet refusing to use the Brockton hos- 
pital for the purpose for which it was built. 

The Department of Massachusetts Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States at 
the meeting of its executive council, on 
Saturday, June 19, very definitely expressed 
its views and voted to inform you, as a mem- 
ber of our congressional delegation from 
Massachusetts, that the time has come when 
doubletalk about veterans’ hospitalization 
must cease and the Congress and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must open up the NP 
hospital in Brockton and fill the rooms which 
were built for that purpose with service- 
connected NP cases now confined to State 
institutions. 

The Veterans’ Administration tells the 
Congress that they don’t have sufficient 
money to maintain the hospital, but it seems 
that they have sufficient money to pay the 
State of Massachusetts for the hospitaliza- 
tion of these patients who rightfully belong, 
in the VA facility. 
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How much longer must this continue? 
Your reactions to these conditions and your 
intention of clarifying the same will be 
deeply appreciated by the council of admin- 
istration, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, department of Massachusetts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun B. Powers, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 





The Penalty of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, lead- 
ership has always been a lively topic. 

Forty years ago, in the January 2, 1915, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, there 
appeared an advertisement entitled “The 
Penalty of Leadership,” which, it seems 
to me, must have helped set in motion 
the inspiration behind the drive that 
helped to produce the United States 
which the world beholds today. 


That men must have ice in their veins 
in matters dealing with leadership, the 
above-mentioned article clearly de- 
velops. 

Under unanimous consent, as of pos- 
sible interest to the House, it is cited 
below: 

THe PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP 


In every field of human endeavor, he that 
is first must perpetually live in the white 
light of publicity. Whether the leadership 
be vested in a man or in a manufactured 
product, emulation and envy are ever at 
work. 

In art, in literature, {n music, in industry, 
the reward and the punishment are always 
the same. The reward is widespread recog- 
nition; the punishment, fierce denial and 
detraction. 

When a man’s work becomes a standard 
for the whole world, it also becomes a target 
for the shafts of the envious few. If his 
work be merely mediocre, he will be left 
severely alone; if he achieves a masterpiece, 
it will set a million tongues awagging. 

Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a com- 
monplace painting. Whatsoever you write, 
or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one 
will strive to surpass or to slander you, un- 
less your work be stamped with the seal of 
genius. 

Long, long after a great work or a good 
work has been done, those who are disap- 
pointed or envious continue to cry out that 
it cannot be done. Spiteful little voices in 
the domain of art were raised against our 
own Whistler as a mountebank, long after 
the big world had acclaimed him its greatest 
artistic genius. 

Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to worship 
at the musical shrine of Wagner, while the 
little group of those whom he had dethroned 
and displaced argued angrily that he was 
no musician at all. 

The little world continued to protest that 
Fulton could never build a steamboat, while 
the big world flocked to the riverbanks to 
see his boat steam by. 

The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is mere- 
ly added proof of that leadership. 

Pailing to equal or to excel, the follower 
seeks to depreciate and to destroy, but only 
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confirms once more the superiority of that 
which he strives to supplant. There is noth- 
ing new in this. It is as old as the world 
and as old as the human passions—envy, 
fear, greed, ambition, and the desire to sur- 
pass. And it all avails nothing. 

If the leader truly leads, he remains the 
leader. Master poet, master painter, master 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, and 
each holds his laurels through the ages. 

That which is good or great makes itself 
known, no matter how loud the clamor of 
denial. That which deserves to live lives. 





Resolutions of Baltic States Freedom 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions unanimously 
adopted by loyal citizens and residents of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian de- 
scent, assembled on June 13, 1954, at 
Town Hall, New York, N. Y., to ob- 
Serve solemnly the 13th anniversary of 
the mass deportations from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and to mark 
the 14th anniversary of the brutal and 
unprovoked aggression of the Soviet 
Union against the independent Baltic 
Republics: 

Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
suppressed their freedom; and 

Whereas the rulers of the Kremlin, after 
having occupied thé Baltic States, began 
there a regime of terror, mrass arrests, and 
mass murders, and as June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of the Soviet mass deporta- 
tions of citizens from Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania to slave labor-in remote districts 
of the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim to 
exterminate and to forestall the national 
struggle for freedonmr and independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize this “incor- 
poration” of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
into the Soviet Union and continues recog- 
nition of their lawful diplomatic representa- 
tives in this country; and 

Whereas the investigations of the Baltic 
Committee, which was created in 1953 by 
the House of Representatives on the initia- 
tive of Representative CHartes J. Kersten, 
has established beyond doubt Soviet Russia's 
flagrant violation of all international 
treaties, which she had voluntarily entered 
into with the Baltic Republics, and also her 
disregard for the human rights of the Baltic 
peoples, and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29, 1954 a resolution 
endorsing the refusal of Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and ;Eisenhower to recognize 
the Soviet conquests of Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful sorrow for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, solemnly and vigorously protest 
against these acts of flagrant aggression and 


these inhuman practices of the Soviet 
Union; and be it further 
Resolved, That we request the 


Congress and the Government of the United 


June 30 


States to initiate an investigation of Soviet 
violations of international treatics by th 
Assembly of the United Nations, and « w° 
crime of genocide perpetrated in the Bal... 
States, with the object of pressing for the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces ion 
their territories and be it finally : 

Resolved, That we express our 
gratitude to the people, the Congress and 
the .Government of the United States for 
their resolute encouragement to the Bajs, 
peoples in their struggle for liberat “4 


Sincerest 


LION, an, 
that we pledge our full support to the United 
States in the fateful fight of the free world 


against totalitarian Communist aggression, 
BauTic States FREEDOM Comuirreg, 
VaLnis IcNnats, President. 
Mrs. ALICE FREY, Secretary, 





Roots and Wings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, J ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a sermon 
delivered by Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-el of New York 
City, entitled “Roots and Wings.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 


Reform Judaism has made many notable 
contributions to Jewish life. Of these per. 
haps the most beautiful and most meahing- 
ful is the confirmation service, which was 
established to emphasize the principle— 
nonexistent in the bar mitzvah ceremony 
which was limited only to boys—of the 
equality of the sexes in the house of God, 
Both girls as well as boys were to partici- 
pate in this ceremony of dedication and 
consecration to the ideals of our faith. The 
festival of Sh-vous was chosen for confirma- 
tion day, because it recalls, in Jewish tradi- 
tion, the anniversary of Matan Torah—the 
“giving of the law” at Mount Sinai, crystal- 
lized in the Ten Commandments. The first 
confirmation in America was held in Temple 
Emanu-el, then located on the lower East 
Side on Grand and Clinton Streets, in 1846, 
just 108 years ago. 

The consecration service, on the Sabbath 
preceding confirmation, is a more recent 
innovation in manq reform congregations, 
including our own. It is a service dedicated 
to hallowing the parent-child relationship 
through family worship. The parents of the 
members of the confirmation class are in- 
vited to join their children at this service 
as a concrete expression of the truth of the 
slogan adopted by RIAL—Religion in Ameri- 
can Life—namely, “Families that pray to- 
gether, stay together.” 

In recent years we have become conscious 
and gravely concerned over the continuing 
disintegration of the home, the most pre- 
cious of all institutions and the most essen- 
tial to the very survival of democracy in 
America. We are profoundly disturbed, in 
these trying times, over world reconstruction, 
over saving mankind from communism, and 
over the dire threat of atomic destruction. 
Now, it is well to be concerned with these 
momentous problems—to inform ourselves 
about them, so that we may be able to face 
them intelligently—but, when all is said and 
done, my friends, there is very little that 
the individual can do about them. 
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There is one area, however, concerning 
hich each of us can do a great deal, but 
on unfortunately, we tend to ignore. I 
a reference to the home—the home, 
ghich is the basic institution of any democ- 
mig the home is sound, America is 
vind. If the home is sound, Judaism is 
sound and meaningful in the lives of chil- 
dren as well as parents. The success of our 
gemocracy as @ way of life is ultimately re- 
acted and gaged by its success in the home, 
snd the quality of family life will, in the 
final analysis, determine the quality of our 
nati ynal life. 

How secure can the home of a nation be 


if divorce has increased to the point where 
1 out of every 3 or 4 marriages ends in sepa- 
ration? How strong are the foundations of 
a nation wherein juvenile delinquency has 
increased to staggering proportions? Mr. 
Bertram M. Beck, Director of the Special Ju- 
yenile Delinquency project, sponsored by the 
children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, recently de- 
clared that 10 years ago most juvenile de- 
linquents came from the slums of cities, 
put that today delinquency is no longer a 
revolt against poverty, but that it has spread 
from the slum neighborhoods to what are 
known as better sections of the community. 
In New York City, Mr. Beck pointed out, 
gang warfare and criminal vandalism have 
been a real problem in recent years, not in 
the slums, but in the so-called middle- and 
upper-class residential areas of the city. He 
warned that @ youngster reared in an at- 
mosphere of corruption, materialism, mech- 
anization, and utter confusion as to funda- 
mental moral and spiritual values has very 
little to sustain him. 

It is evident that the juvenile delinquent 
{s usually the product of a home, whether 
in the slums or in the better neighborhoods, 
whether it be a home already broken or still 
existent, that manifests evidence of a lost 
reverence for basic religious mandates, the 
first and most pathetic victims of which are 
inevitably the children. The emotional pat- 
terns of the child’s life are developed in the 
home. Only the secure family, firmly 
founded upon basic religious loyalties, can 
raise children whose conduct will insure the 
social stability of the Nation. And the pri- 
mary responsibility of strengthening the 
home lies not with the church or the syna- 
gogue or the school—which can act only as 
cooperating agencies—but with the parents 
in the home. 

In Jewish life, the home has always been 
regarded as a sacred institution; as being 
in no wise less sacred than the house of 
God itself. Children were looked upon as 
heaven-sent, as the most priceless of all 
possessions, One of the rabbis even went so 
far as to say: “A childless person is ac- 
counted as though he were not even alive.” 

Now children, on the other hand, were 
constantly reminded that their foremost 
duty was to honor their parents. Our an- 
clent teachers declared that the fifth com- 
mandment—honor thy father and thy 
mother—is the most important of all. And 
honoring meant not only respecting and sus- 
taining one’s parents, it meant obeying 
them—obeying them without question. 

Now, today, no parent in his right mind 
expects his child to obey his command as 
‘hough it were law. If we parents would 
have our children honor us, we must try to 
csserve to be honored by making every effort 
‘o understand them, to win their confidence, 
to find more time to spend with them, to do 
il within our power to prevent them from 
‘eeling rejected because their parents are too 
— We make the greatest mistake of our 
uves, My friends, when we believe that we 
are doing our duty to our children when we 
Provide them with the best of material 
sau life, with the best of housing, and 
oan a = of schools, by overindulging 

€ result that they become self- 
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ish, inconsiderate, and ill-mannered. Do 
you recall the tremendous interest that was 
evoked several years ago by the play Edward, 
My Son? This was due to the encouraging 
fact that many parents, identifying them- 
selves with the well-meaning but overindul- 
gent father, began to ask themselves wherein 
they had failed in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. 

I must confess to you that before I became 
a father I was much more impatient with 
children than Iam now. When a child came 
late to religious school I would blame the 
child. And then I began to realize that in 
9 cases out of 10 it was not the child’s fault— 
it was the parents’ fault. 

When a child is inattentive or does not 
prepare his lessons or is resentful toward 
temple worship I found that in most in- 
stances—there are, to be sure, exceptions— 
the parents were like that. 

Thus, I became more and more patient 
with children and less and less patient with 
their parents. The selfishness, the willful- 
ness, the snobbishness, the concern with 
outward appearances rather than with inner 
adjustment which I found in some children 
are almost always the reflections of similar 
traits in their parents. 

In his famous book, So Little Time, John 
Marquand presents his leading character, 
Jeffery Wilson, as being crushed by the 
haunting sadness, experienced by so many 
parents in our day, of seeing his son go off 
to war. Stricken by guilt feelings, he is over- 
whelmed by the realization that he has given 
so little time to his son. After saying goodby 
to him, the father walks up Fifth Avenue, 
here in New York, his heart filled with pain- 
ful regrets that he has been with his son so 
little that he hardly knows him. And now 
his son has grown to manhood and is in the 
Army. He thinks about the ephemeral na- 
ture of life, the rapidity with which time 
passes, the involvement in matters that have 
only superficial significance when he ap- 
proaches St. Patrick’s Cathedral and enters 
the great church (of course, he might have 
walked 15 blocks further north). 

And there, at last, in the quiet of the sanc- 
tuary, he becomes aware of the only reality 
which abides, though all other things 
change, the only power which ts timeless and 
eternal, All at once this parent, whose en- 
tire life had been engrossed in the business 
of making a living, recognized that he had 
failed in the more important business of 
making a life. Oh, yes, making a living is 
important, but it is hardly worthwhile to 
devote all of our time to it if it denies us the 
companionship of our children and robs 
them of our love. 

Monday is confirmation day when all of 
us, whether we have children in the class 
or not, may well give thought to the tre- 
mendously important fact of turning the 
hearts of the parents to the children and 
the hearts of the children to the parents. 
And since the Ten Commandments are cen- 
tral in the confirmation service, may I sug- 
gest what might be called the ten com- 
mandments for parents of modern times: 

First. Be loving to your children. Make 
them feel that they are wanted. Psycholo- 
gists are now beginning to point out what 
our fathers and mothers discovered centuries 
ago, namely, the importance of love in a 
child’s life. The finest thing that we can 
do for our children is to win their confi- 
dence, so that they will naturally unburden 
their hearts to us. Love is essential in every 
successful parent-child relationship. 

Second. Don’t expect impossibilities of 
your children. Many Jewish parents insist 
that their children must always be at the 
head of their class, whether they are intel- 
lectually and emotionally capable of being 
at the head or not. Too many parents bring 
unhappiness to their children through their 
insistence that the youngsters must make 
up for their parents’ own failures, Such 
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parents may deny it, but they are really 
looking for victories, rewards, and satisfac- 
tions for themselves rather than for their 
children. 

Third. Never deceive your children. You 
won't succeed in that deception anyway. I 
tried it. I know. It will only cause your 
children to lose respect for you. The Tal- 
mud declares: “A person should never tell 
a child that he will give him something and 
not keep his promise, because he thereby 
teaches his child to tell lies,” which leads 
to the ; 

Fourth commandment for parents: Keep 
your promises. If it is a reward, give it. If 
it is punishment, inflict it. A child soon 
discovers whether your threat or your prome 
ise is an idle one or whether you are in 
earnest. 

Fifth. Correct your children’s shortcom- 
ings early: “In the beginning,” declared an 
ancient Rabbi, “sin is like a spider’s web; 
but it soon becomes like a cable.” Moral 
evil is like physical evil. Just as disease is 
treated in childhood to prevent serious com- 
plications later, so faults are more easily 
corrected in the young than in the old. 

Sixth. Never exaggerate to them the values 
of material things. Children of the rich are 
no less unfortunate in later life than are 
children of the poor. Early in life, the child 
of well-to-do parents should be taught that 
money is a good servant, but a harsh master. 
You render your child a mean disservice 
when you suggest, by word, or deed, or even 
the expression on your face, that he, the 
child of well-to-do parents, is superior to 
his classmate, whose parents are in humbler 
circumstances. 

Seventh. This, too, is important. Do noth- 
ing and say nothing that you would not 
want your child to do or say. “The talk of 
children in the street,” declare the ancient 
rabbis, “is the talk of their fathers and 
mothers at home.” ‘Your child can have 
little respect for his school, his teachers, his 
rabbis, his house of worship, his faith, his 
associates, if he hears you make unflatter- 
ing remarks about them. If parents only 
knew how vital and decisive in the lives of 
their children are the examples which they 
set. 

The story is related of the rabbi who, look- 
ing through a window, saw a father and 
son, both under the influence of strong 
drink, reeling in the gutter. “I envy that 
father,” said the rabbi to his son, The son 
could hardly believe what he heard, so great 
was his astonishment. “But father, how 
can you say that?” asked the son. And he 
replied, “Because that man has succeeded 
in his ambition to have his son like himself, 
That is why I envy him. See to it, my boy, 
that the drunkard does not have better suc- 
cess with his son than I shall have with 
mine.” 

Eighth. Show no favoritism among your 
children. The quarrels, the jealousies, the 
hatreds which sometimes mar happy family 
life frequently originate in just such a prac- 
tice. The rabbis of old were sharp in their 
criticism of Jacob because of the favoritism 
that he displayed toward Joseph as over 
against his brothers. Whereupon they de- 
clared: “A father should never make dis- 
tinctions among his children.” 

Ninth. Make your house a home for your 
children. Nothing on earth can take the 
place of a happy, loving, harmonious home. 
A home in which love prevails conditions 
the child in his own social relationships. 
Oh, yes; juvenile delinquents come out of 
the slums. But remember, some of the out- 
standing citizens of our city and of our gov- 
ernment also came from the slums. But in- 
evitably it was shown that they were fortu- 
nate in the kind of homes from which they 
came though the neighborhood was defi- 
nitely inferior. 

Given a home in which love and consid- 
eration on the part of parents toward one 
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another reigns supreme, where father and 
mother are devoted not only to their chil- 
dren, but to one another, the chances are 
that however hard life may toss your son or 
daughter in the surging onrushing waves of 
experience, he or she will swing back to the 
ideals and influences experienced in that 
home. The most precious memories which 
inspire all of us as we go through life are 
those which are associated with our child- 
hood homes. As parents, we should con- 
eciously seek to create such experiences for 
our children. 

Tenth, and finally, religion. Hard, rugged, 
down-to-earth experience has taught many 
a modern parent the bitter lesson of what 
may happen to a child when he is robbed of 
what is in reality his birthright as a human 
being—the knowledge and love of as well as 
the participation in religious experiences. 
Children are naturally, gloriously, whole- 
heartedly religious. Many become cynical 
as they grow older because of the lack of 
knowledge on the part of parents that it is 
important to set the example for their 
youngsters. Children are early awakened to 
the mystery of life and the quest for God. 
We who fail to guide them intelligently and 
patiently in the quest deprive them of inner 
serenity, inner courage, and a wholesome, 
satisfying philosophy of life. 

Our religion not only teaches us and our 
children the ethical principles of honor, vir- 
tue, love, and forbearance but inspires us 
with the heroism of our past and courage for 
the future. And if we meet with misunder- 
standing or prejudices as we walk along life's 
highway, a lofty, satisfying, immovable faith 
will immunize us and our children against 
the corruption of diseased minds. Our faith 
is not only our strongest weapon. It is our 
strongest shield, our buckler, our defense. 

Do not make the mistake of sending your 
children to worship. Go with them. You 
will discover that as your children grow older 
they begin to have other interests. They 
have experiences which they share with other 
children. They have this time for you. You 
can play ball with your children while they 
are small, young, but as they grow older 
they do not want to play ball with you. They 
want to play baseball with people who can do 
a better job. But there is one experience 
that you can share with them for a long time 
to come. It is the experience of worshiping 
together in the House of God. “Families that 
pray together stay together.” 

What is the finest and most lasting bequest 
that we can leave to our children? Hodding 
Carter in his book, When Main Street Meets 
the River, quotes a very wise woman who 
once said to him, “There are only two lasting 
bequests that we can hope to give our chil- 
dren—roots and wings.” 

And they can be grown—these roots and 
wings—only in the home. Amen. 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 


a 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9678) to pro- 
mote the security and foreign policy of the 
United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, the remarks of our 
friend the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
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Harrison], of course, strike a responsive 
note in everyone’s heart. It would be so 
nice if we could do the sort of thing he 
proposes. ; 

He is perfectly right, that a situation 
might develop in southeast Asia where 
not a cent of this new money would be 
used; but that would be an almost unbe- 
lievable catastrophe for the United 
States, for it would be because that whole 
area had gone over to the enemy; and its 
manpower, and its resources, and its stra- 
tegic bases for Russian submarines on 
the Indian Ocean and in the southwest 
Pacific would all be in the hands of the 
forces that are dedicated to our destruc- 
tion. 

This authorization was voted last year 
to be used just in Indochina—or the 
Associated States, as they ought to be 
called now, because they are no longer 
1 French colony but 3 independent coun- 
tries, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Everybody knows the unfavorable de- 
velopments in Vietnam and in fact in 
that whole portion of the world and rec- 
ognizes that things could get steadily 
worse for a time. Anyone who looks at 
the map must realize why that very fact 
means this year we need to authorize the 
appropriation to be available on a flexible 
basis for the defense of the whole area, 
to use in whatever ways and places will 
be most effective. 

Surely, the loss of one engagement, 
even though it be a very important en- 
gagement, does not mean that we are go- 
ing to follow the advice of some who seem 
to be suggesting that we should scuttle 
and run or surrender to the enemy. We 
have got to find effective ways to build 
strength in that part of the world. The 
purpose of the funds is to hold in the free 
world as much as possible of southeast 
Asia and the western Pacific. That in- 
cludes the Philippines and Japan, in case 
anyone has forgotten. 

I hope that the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole have examined the 
figures on. page 18 of our committee re- 
port where the populations of these vari- 
ous Far Eastern countries is outlined 
in detail. What do the figures there 
mean? They mean that the thing the 
Communist world already has most of is 
boys; the thing the free world has fewest 
of is boys. Are we going to turn over to 
the other side pretty nearly one-third of 
the people of the world—potential pro- 
ducers and consumers, but also potential 
soldiers—by telling them in advance by 
the action proposed here today that since 
things look bad, we are going to quit? 
We wish the situation might have been 
different but since it seems to be going 
from bad to worse, we intend to with- 
draw our support. On the contrary, I 
think we must make every effort to save 
as much as possible of that part of the 


* world. 


For many long years I have warned on 
every possible occasion about the serious- 
ness of the Communist expansion in 
China, Korea, and southeast Asia. But 
there is no reason for those who would 
not pay attention then, to become 
panicky now. 

I am not as pessimistic about that part 
of the world as some are who until a 
few months ago refused to be as alarmed 
as the facts deserved. If we would just 
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get it over to the people in Asj 
can count on Uncle Sam, T then a 
would quickly. find far greater strength 
— than you witness today. 

en we were in Burma | 
talked with a member of the 
ment, a very intelligent and alert y 
official, who said: “You folks do not like 
our position of neutralism.” He y, 
teered the observation. We would 
got around to the subject sooner or 
and asked him about it, but he p 
it up himself. He said: “We haye 
800-mile border with Communist Chin 
We have 19 million people, Communist 
China has 450 million. We haye 
army of a few hundred thousand: = 
munist China has 4% million. How,"he 
asked, “can you expect us to ; 
and defy Communist China right 
the border when some of your allies half 
way around the world insist that you. 
accept Communist China? We 
resist them, if the West is goi 
brace them.” ae 

I did not have any good answer. 

One reason some of those countries are 
weakening today is because they are not 
sure of us; and the gentleman's amend. 
ment if passed would indicate that there 
is reason not to be sure of us. 

I came back from two trips to Asia last 
year with about five main impressions” 

First. Many of the people living there 
are more keenly aware of the nature of 
communism and its objectives than 
many here are. 

Second. They are afraid of it, because 
they know it will destroy the newly won 
independence for which they fought for” 
scores, even hundreds of years. They do 
not want to lose it. 

Third. They want to be on our side be. 
cause they know that offers their bést 
hope to retain their precious freedom, 

Fourth. With the exception of the Phil 
ippines, in every one of those countries” 
we found a haunting anxiety, or at least 
uncertainty, as to the clarity and the 
constancy of American purpose and 
American policy. They are afraid that 
we will go to some conference, and Molo | 
tov or Chou will make a big proposal” 
that looks like a “settlement” and prom- 
ises to give peace and security to us in” 
the West; and that we will buy it, no” 
matter what it does to them. 

Fifth. They know that we in the Wet 
have the power, but they also know we 
do not as yet have the will and the; 
unity. ‘They know the Communists have 
the will; they do not as yet have the” 
power. Probably this whole world 
struggle depends on who gets first both) 
the will and the power. . 

Mr. Chairman, unless we want to coms 
mit suicide, we cannot in my opinion, 
adopt these proposed gestures which 
would not save money, but would weak-- 
en our allies, weaken our security, 
thus cost us more money for our 6 
defenses. Much of Asia will crumbe) 
once it becomes convinced the Commi 
nists are going to win. We must ni 
take any action that would justifiably 
give the impression that we are ; 
to the continued successful advance @5 
the Communists. That would be 
way to war, not to peace. 

I hope the gentleman’s am 
will be defeated. 











a se of Lead and Zinc for the 
National Stockpile 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


"HON, CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


4 * oF NEW MEXICO 
» THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


* ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
— ous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
I have prepared relating to the 

Hive issued by the Office of Defense 
nization for the purchase of lead 
zinc for the national stockpile, and 

y this connection a statement by Mr. 
» Herres, chairman of the National 
sad-Zinc Committee, entitled “Does 
United States Need a Mining In- 


ry? 
‘Mr. CLEMENTS subsequently said: 
President, on yesterday, the junior 
or from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
requested unanimous consent to 
printed in the Appendix of the 
sorD a statement he had prepared re- 
ng to a directive issued by the Office 
Defense Mobilization for the purchase 


lead and zinc for the national stock- 


and also have printed in that con- 
‘ion a statement by Mr. Otto Herres, 
rman of the National Lead-Zinc 
mittee, entitled “Does the United 
»s Need a Mining Industry?” 


Mr. President, the statements exceed 


limit, under the rule, for printing 


‘matters in the Appendix of the Recorp 


hout a statement of cost from the 
ic Printer. Such a statement has 


een received; we now find that the cost 
i printing the statements in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp will be $212.50. 


1 ask unanimous consent that, not- 


tanding the additional cost, the 
ents be printed in the Appendix 


tthe Recorp. 


rs 


Ps 


es 


"There being no objection, the state- 


nts were ordered to be printed in the 
orD, as follows: 
SraTEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


On February 16, 1954, a special commit- 


headed by Senator DworsHaxk, and of 
I was a member, met with the Presi- 


dent in regard to the serious condition of 


4 
pe 
- 


lead-zinc industry in the West. We 
some recommendations to the Presi- 
among them being that a stockpiling 

m should be started to give temporary 

to the lead-zine industry until some 
nent remedy to their problem could 
worked out. The President directed the 
of Defense Mobilization to work out a 

n, and under a directive dated June 


to a “secret” price which was. below the 
Ket. This was not the kind of program 
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we had in mind, and of course the General 
Services Administration was not able to 
purchase lead and zinc. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization saw that this was not 
going to be effective, and on June 16, 1954, 
they put out a new directive which would 
authorize the General Services Administra- 
tion to make its purchases of lead and zinc 
for the stockpile at the market price. This 
did not help any because many of our lead- 
zinc mines were closed and could not open 
on account of the market price being toa 
low to enable them to operate. 

During the time that has elapsed since our 
meeting with the President, the Tariff Com- 
mission completed its studies of this situa- 
tion, and on May 21, 1954, made some recom- 
mendations to the White House. It is my 
understanding that the Tariff Commission 
recommended unanimously to the President 
that relief from this situation be granted 
under what is known as the “escape clause” 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
No action has been taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission; our 
lead-zinc mines are still closed, and many of 
them are filling up with water and never will 
be opened again. 

The statement of Mr. Otto Herres on June 
29, before a conference of western Senators 
explained this problem so clearly and points 
out so very well the remedies necessary to 
correct the situation, that I present it for 
printing in the Recorp so that those who 
have not had an opportunity to read the 
statement may do so. 


DogEs THE UNITep STATes NEED A MINING 
INDUSTRY? 


(Statement of Otto Herres, chairman, Na- 
tional Lead and Zinc Committee; vice 
president, Combined Metals Reduction Co.) 


Only 3 years ago the Government was call- 
ing on the mines of this country to expand 
production of lead and zinc, urgently needed 
for defense purposes and essential indus- 
tries. Today the lead-zinc mining industry 
is struggling to survive a flood of imports 
priced below the average cost of domestic 
production that threaten its very existence. 

The Tariff Commission, after one of the 
most comprehensive investigations ever made 
of an American industry, on May 21, 1954, 
recommended unanimously to the President 
that relief from this deplorable situation be 
granted under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

It is the understanding of the industry 
that the State Department strongly opposes 
the Tariff Commission recommendation and 
prefers to obtain the Nation’s supply of 
metals and minerals from friendly: foreign 
countries. In some instances the amount 
of friendship involved may be open to ques- 
tion. However, informed opinion is that the 
State Department influence against the do- 
mestic° industry will prevail at the White 
House, regardless of the merits of the case 
unless Congress, and Members of the Senate 
in particular, take steps to see that the wel- 
fare of the domestic industry receives con- 
sideration. 

It may be essential to import some metals 
and minerals to supplement domestic pro- 
duction and to fill our stockpiles for defense 
with materials in which we are deficient. 
But the Nation still must look to its own 
reserves for the major portion of its mineral 
supply. All of the studies and reports of 
materials resources policy by Presidential 
commissions, national resources boards or 


foundations interested in promoting foreign 
trade must jcome to this conclusion for one 
reason or ‘another, but principally self- 
preservation for the Nation, 

National security requires a healthy min- 
ing industry with ample productive capacity 
and experienced working forces. Our pro- 
tection is industrial strength. 

DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 

But the lessons of the war and postwar 
rearmament years, it seems, are sometimes 
forgotten. Discriminatory practices favor- 
ing foreign purchases of metals and minerals 
for stockpiling have been reported. And 
Government agencies in some instances seem 
to believe that it is preferable to supply our 
needs from foreign mines at the expense of 
the domestic industry. 

Zinc is coming to our stockpile from Peru 
and lead from Africa. We are buying copper 
to aid Chili and tin to help Bolivia. Why not 
give some consideration to the unemployed 
lead-zinc miners of the United States? 
Twice during the past 12 years the country 
has suffered from a shortage of zinc because 
of policies destructive to the domestic in- 
dustry. 

STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


The record shows that for years the State 
Dypartment by ill-considered action has 
been committed to opening our markets to 
free competition with goods produced far 
below our wage levels and living standards, 
When World War II came there was a short- 
age of metal. And again during the Korean 
emergency the experience was repeated. 

Soldiers were returned from the Army to 
work in the metal mines of the West during 
World War II. 

And what has the State Department been 
doing during these critical times to protect 
the domestic metal production essential for 
national defense and security? The State 
Department has been carrying on a program 
for financing expanded foreign production of 
metals and negotiating tariff reductions un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
preference to protecting domestic produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the same difficulties of 
shortages and abnormally high foreign prices 
on the basic metals, and the same hardships 
from restrictions on consumer use are likely 
to be suffered again when the next great 
crisis arises, unless the mines of this country 
are permitted to operate and develop the ore 
reserves needed for future production of 
metal essential to national defense. 

State Department officials contend that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out prices eventually will 
come back to 15 cents a pound for lead and 
zinc because of decreasing supplies. By that 
time many once thriving mining communi- 
ties will be deserted and many families will 
have lost their homes. Is that good Ameri- 
can policy? 

Large corporations can protect themselves 
by moving to foreign fields and receive 
United States Government assistance in their 
efforts to produce profitably when metal 
prices drop too low to permit profitable oper- 
ation under our wages and living standards, 
But where does that leave workers and their 
families and the smaller independent com- 
panies and their stockholders? 

Small independent mining companies un- 
able to obtain financial support because of 
the depressed prices of zinc and lead are 
being forced out of existence. Some of the 
better mines are passing into the hands of 
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large corporations that are able to hojd on 
at a loss until foreign imports have virtually 
eliminated competition by pricing much of 


the domestic industry into bankruptcy. Is 
it the Government policy to liquidate small 
business in this country? 

SAVING THE WORLD 


Washington has been so engrossed in re- 
cent years with trying to save the world that 
problems here at home are forgotten. The 
State Department proposes to finance ex- 
panded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals and other raw materials. 
When raw materials come into a country 
where they already are produced in substan- 
tial amounts and create an oversupply the 
effect can be only lower earnings or unem- 
ployment for workers engaged in the indus- 
tries affected. The price of a commodity is 
determined by the value of the excess of 
supply over demand. 

The mineral policies of the State Depart- 
ment over the past 20 years have been res- 
ponsible for metal shortages during 2 wars 
of this period and price instability that has 
been harmful to producer and consumer 
alike. No effective protection is available 
to the domestic mining industry against the 
dumping of metals on our markets from low- 
wage countries that have devalued their 
currencies. And no safeguard of conse- 
quencies has been available to the consumer 
against shortages in times of heavy demand, 
or excessive prices on foreign metals during 
periods of shortage. 


FINANCING COMPETITION 


The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is put- 
ting industries essential to our national 
security out of business. His money has 
gone toward the purchase of such metals as 
lead and zinc at high world prices by other 
nations, later to be released and depress our 
markets. Mines are standing idle in the 
United States and workers are unemployed 
because of currency devaluation and the 
socialistic methods used by foreign govern- 
ments in the purchase and sale of metals. 

Bad policy has put the mines in the fix 
they are in. The fault does not lie with the 
lead-zinc industry of the United States. The 
situation has been brought about by deval- 
uation of the pound and other currencies, 
American aid programs and over-stimulation 
of foreign production by high prices when 
United States mines were restricted by 
means of price controls. 

The Senate of the United States has taken 
cognizance of the situation and accordingly 
has directed an investigation and study to 
be made of the accessibility of critical raw 
materials for the national defense. The pur- 
pose of the investigation is to recommend 
measures that will encourage and assure the 
availability of adequate supplies for the ex- 
panding needs and security of the United 
States. 

Concerned over the evidence of serious in- 
jury, the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1953, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1953, 
each by unanimous resolution requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and zinc ‘in- 
dustries, including the effect of imports of 
lead and zinc on the livelihood of American 
workers. Testimony in this investigation 
was heard by the Tariff Commission concur- 
rently with the escape clause investigation 
requested by the industry. After a very com- 
prehensive study the Commission submitted 
a complete and detailed report to the com- 
mittee of Congress on April 20, 1954. 


TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Virtually the entire lead-zinc mining in- 
dustry of the United States with the excep- 
tion of companies engaged in foreign min- 
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ing activities presented positive and indis- 
putable evidence to the Tariff Commission 
in a hearing held in Washington, D. C., 
November 3-6, 1953, to show conclusively 
that the mines of this country have been 
seriously injured and domestic smelters have 
been forced to curtail their production be- 
cause foreign lead and zinc are flooding our 
markets at less than the cost of domestic 
production. »That the mines were suffering 
serious injury was unquestioned. The facts 
are clear and were freely acknowledged by all 
appearing before the Commission. The 
question for the Commission to decide be- 
came not whether the mines were injured 
but rather what steps should be taken to 
preserve an industry inrportant to national 
defense and essential to the civilian econ- 
omy. The Commission on May 21, 1954, 
unanimously recommended to the President 
that the industry should be afforded escape 
clause relief. 


EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Mines on the 
Zinc Industry in the United States in 1953, 
states: “Domestic mine production of recov- 
erable zinc fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy 
imports. Output for the year was 535,000 
tons compared with 666,000 tons in 1952. 
* * * Imports established an all-tinmre high; 
the total—743,000 tons (zinc content)—was 
greater than domestic mine production for 
the first time on record. Domestic consump- 
tion of slab zinc was 978,000 tons, or 15 
percent above the comparable figure in 1952, 
and a new high.” 

The Bureau of Mines report and the Cen- 
sus Bureau statement of lead and zinc im- 
ports for the year 1953 reveal the deplorable 
outlook for United States mines unless some 
action is taken to restrict the excessive 
tonnages of foreign material flooding our 
markets. 

A worker from the Oklahoma zinc smelters 
stated the case to the Tariff Commission in 
these words: 

“We are faced with curtailment at a time 
when the consumption of zinc and zinc 
products is at the highest peacetime level 
ever known in these United States. This 
is a serious situation with our people.” 


The record for the past few years reveals 
the serious deterioration that has taken 
place. For the year 1951, United States mine 
production of zinc was 681,000 tons. Im- 
ports of zinc metal, ores and concentrates 
amounted to 391,000 tons. For 1953, mine 
production has dropped to 535,000 tons and 
imports have increased to 743,000 tons. 
Both United States mine and smelter pro- 
duction are continuing to decrease because 
they are unable to compete with imports 
offered at less than the average cost of 
United States lead-zine production. 

a outlook is somewhat as follows for 
zinc: 


Slab zine supply and demand for the United 
States 
{Short tons] 


1951 1952 


United States con- 


1954 


1953 


934, 852, 000)! 975, 000}? 825, 000 

Imports, ore and 
NRE, 563, 000)! 743, 000)? 743, 000 
1232, 82, 000 


Difference. -... 
Unsold slab zinc end _ sy 
21,901] 87, 160)! 180, $43) 209, 828 


1 Preliminary, 
2 Estimated, 

3 1953 rate. 

«4 May 31, 1954, 


It is evident from the above tabulation 
that if zinc imports are allowed to continue 
at the 1953 rates this year, lead-zinc mining 
in the United States will soon be finished 
as an industry of consequence. Unsold zinc 
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on hand and imports at the 1953 9 
amounting together to some 952,000 tons . 
sufficient to take care of the entire prog, 
tive demand for slab zinc in 1954 of a 
825,000 to 875,000 tons with some 100,00) 
to spare. . 

Production of zinc from Uniteg States 
mines has dropped from an average of 60,009 
tons per month during the first 6 montis 
of 1952 by one-third to 39,000 tons dur 
the corresponding period this year. Em 
ployment at the mines has decreaseq jp the 
same proportion. Imports for the year te 
date are coming at the rate of 48,260 tong 
a month (zinc content). 

The lead outlook is somewhat similar Par. 
ticularly because much of the mine produc 
tion of lead comes from complex lead-zing 
ores. The difficulties of one metal serioyy) 
affect the other. And the question becom! 
Is an industry which is essential to national 
defense and security expendable to the Cause 
of freer trade? 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

The Nation’s prosperity during the year 
1954 was reflected in a heavy demand for 
metals and minerals. Mineral Production 
valued at $14 billion exceeded al! previous 
years. Slab zinc consumption was at an all. 
time high of about a million tons, But 
strange as it might seem, in the midst of 
this booming activity production of zing 
from the Nation’s mines dropped to the low. 
est tonnage since 1938. Many mines wer 
forced to close and unemployment roge 
throughout the year. Mining communities 
became deserted and small business suffered, 

Had the lead-zine mines reached the haye- 
not stage frequently and often fervently pres 
dicted by the Washington planners? On the 
contrary new mines were being developed 
from one end of the land to the other; from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee in 
the East, to Idaho, Washington, and New 
Mexico in the West. This was the response 
of the mining industry to the Government's 
urgent request only a few years earlier to 
the mines to expand production of zinc for 
national defense and civilian needs at the 
time of the Korean emergency. 


IMPORTS CAUSE DEPRESSION 


What then brought depression to the 
mines in such prosperous times? The an- 
swer is found in another record for the year. 
Imports of zinc in ores, concentrates, and 
slab form reached a new high of some 743,000 
tons. Foreign supplies far in excess of re- 
quirements flooded our markets in the ab- 
sence of adequate tariff protection causing 
unemployment and distress for many mining 
communities throughout the Nation. 


This is not a new experience for the Amer- 
ican people. When supplies are plentiful 
and production is expanding, foreign ma- 
terials from low-wage countries flood our 
markets. Prices drop, production becomes 
unprofitable, and workers lose their jobs. 
But when a shortage exists in the United 
States and foreign materials are needed, 
world prices are high. When we needed more 
zinc and lead during 1951, foreign prices be- 
came exorbitant and imports were low. 
Today we are short of coffee and the price 
moves up to all that the traffic will bear; 
mercury prices reach new highs. 


LIQUIDATING DOMESTIC MINES 


Excessive tonnages of foreign zinc were 
thrown on the markets of the United States 
at prices as low as 9% cents a pound or less, 
earlier this year. Lead, now 14 cents & 
pound, reached a low of 12 cents during 1953. 
Competent studies of the cost of producing 
lead and zinc in various parts of the world, 
based on costs reported by the more effi- 
cient foreign producers, indicate that prices 
should stabilize at around 15 cents a pound 
for these metals. Why then should zinc 
now be selling at 11 cents a pound in this 
country where wages and living standards 
are the envy of other lands? Perhaps the 
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ay be supplied by State Depart- 
socials who oppose any solution for 
resent predicament of the domestic 
- a mines. Their contention is that 
ee sufficient number of American mines 
when yeen wiped out by prices below the 
ot of domestic production the prices of 
a and zinc will return to the more reason- 
om jevel of 15 cents &@ pound because of de- 
: ing supplies. And then obviously the 
orn-financed foreign producer who — 
gelis zinc in this country at a loss can take 
over our markets and regain his losses as 
ye up. 
ay on eran for the future is 
offered the American worker and his family 
when it is made clear to him that the State 
Department favors buying metals and min- 
erals from “friendly foreign nations” in pref- 
erence to protecting his means of livelihood? 
Or as the Paley commission would have it, 
that the United States must reject self-suffi- 
ciency as @ policy and go for the lowest cost 
acquisition of materials whenever secure 
supplies may be found. What incentive is 
there for the prospector and the small op- 
erator to find and develop the new mines 
needed for the future welfare of this Nation 
jt small business has no protection against 
the unfair competition of low-wage imports 
and devalued currencies? 
INDUSTRIES FLOURISHED 


The lead and zinc mining industries of the 
United States under adequate tariff pro- 
tection from the early years of the Republic 
yntil about the beginning of World War II 
fourished and became the largest in the 
world. The mines brough new wealth to 
the Nation and provided metals that manu- 
facturing might prosper and furnish em- 

oyment for many workers. 

Certainly the national interest requires 
that the effect of the foreign-trade policies 
of the United States on our domestic econ- 
omy should be given at least the same weight 
as increasing benefits for foreign producers. 
No great contribution to world peace and 
prosperity will result from changes that lead 
to displacement of American workers and 
injury to our essential industries, 


Imports of zinc in ore and metals in June 
1954 amounted to 84,257 tons and in July to 
$5,212 tons. By comparison, United States 
consumption of zinc metal in June was 85,859 
tons and in July 73,031 tons. Enough zinc 
was imported to close down every lead-zinc 
mine in the country. 

Notwithstanding excess tonnage available 
for use from domestic production in 1952, 
imports of slab ginc in 1953 doubled, in- 
creasing from 115,000 tons in 1952 to 230,000 
tons in 1953, and caused unemployment in 
the smelters of Illinois and Oklahoma and 
mines throughout the country. 

Approximately 315,000 tons of foreign lead 
and 300,000 tons of zinc imports ordinarily 
are sufficient to supplement supplies from 
domestic sources if protection is afforded to 
maintain a healthy mining industry in this 
country. During 1953 some 743,000 tons of 
zinc and approximately 563,000 tons of lead 
were imported—more than twice our needs. 

Approximately one-fourth of all the work- 
ers employed in the lead-zinc mines of the 
United States lost their Jobs during the past 
year and the number continues to increase. 
In some districts wages have been reduced 
and living standards lowered in an effort to 
compete with imports from low-wage foreign 
areas, 

TARIFFS LOWERED 


The tariffs on zinc ores and metal have 
been lowered by the State Department under 
Successive reciprocal trade-agreement nego- 
lations to six-tenths and seven-tenths of 
1 cent a pound, respectively, and on lead 
ores and metals to three-quarters of 1 cent 
and 14¢ cents a pound. These duties afford 
nO protection of consequence against low- 
wage imports and devalued currencies. 
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It is plainly evident that when more than 
double the tonnages of lead and zinc we need 
are imported and offered at prices below the 
cost of domestic production, the conse- 
quences can be only disaster for an industry 
essential to national defense and security. 

Is it in the public interest to permit an 
industry which is the largest of its kind in 
the world, and which is essential to national 
defense and security, to be priced out of 
existence by a flood of foreign lead and zinc 
offered at less than the cost of domestic 
production? The President has stated that 
@ strong domestic mining industry is vital 
to national security and the continued pros- 
perity of the country. 


PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 


If the domestic lead-zinc mining industry 
is to compete with the low level of foreign 
prices and continue to supply the major 
portion of national requirements it must 
become adjusted to the lower price level or 
be priced out of existence. 

This would mean reduction of wages and 
selective mining of only the higher grade 
portions of ore deposits. Is reduction of 
wages and wasting natural resources better 
Government policy than furnishing adequate 
protection to an industry important to the 
security and economy of the United States? 
The alternative is increased dependence on 
foreign producers for essential metals and an 
unemployment problem at home. 

The effect of the reduced duties on the 
domestic industry was obscured by shortages 
and scare buying during the Korean emer- 
gency and the recurring crises of the war 
and postwar years. Now with the return of 
competitive conditions in world trade the 
serious consequences of the concessions have 
become apparent. Wars and great emergen- 
cies nullify the effects of traiff reductions. 
But in the aftermath of war, inflation and 
tariff reductions have served to make the 
problems of the domestic mining industry 
more difficult. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Opponents of tariff relief for the domestic 
lead-zinc mines, acknowledging the need of 
a@ remedy for the serious situation which pre- 
vails, suggest the use of subsidies to support 
the mines and provide employment. But 
subsidies are not the cure for excessive im- 
ports. There is ironic humor in the thought 
of aiming for freer trade and ending up with 
a regimented economy. But then only in 
the United States is a nation that gives con- 
sideration to the protection of its workers 
and industries considered open to criticism. 


STOCKPILING PROPOSALS 


On March 26, the President authorized the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to establish 
new mineral stockpile objectives. Additional 
stockpiling of lead and zinc will provide 
temporary relief if handled on a substantial 
scale. But unless imports are controlled by 
adequate tariffs, or by quotas on lead and 
zinc in metal form, the effect eventually will 
be to support and encourage continued over- 
production all over the world. The domes- 
tic market will be turned over to foreign pro- 
ducers at the expense of the American tax- 
payer who will have to stand the stockpiling 
expense as long as his pocketbook holds out. 

The administration’s long-term eae 
program appears likely to prove very - 
appointing. The President’s authorization 
on March 26, 1954, stated: “Acquisition of 
metals and minerals will take place ordi- 
narily at such times as the Government de- 
cides that purchases will help to reactivate 
productive capacity and in other ways to 
alleviate distressed conditions in connection 
with domestic mineral industries that are 
an important element of the Nation’s mobili- 
zation base.” 

But purchases were long delayed after be- 
ing authorized and probably will prove to 
be too small to be of any great consequence 
without restrictions on imports. Without 
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such restrictions it would appear that any- 
one who thinks the stockpiling program is 
going to help the American lead-zinc miner 
is in for a sad disillusionment. The net ef- 
fect thus far has been to reduce tHe price 
of lead one-fourth cent per pound and to 
depress zinc sales. In New Mexico zinc prop- 
erties of some of the most efficient mining 
companies in the world have been made idle 
by the excessive imports. Now that the 
stockpiling program has proved disappoint- 
ing, unless favorable action is forthcoming 
on the Tariff Commission recommendation 
for escape-clause relief, it seems impossible 
for the mines to reopen. Similarly, in Utah, 
the large lead-zinc smelter and mill of the 
International Smelting & Refining Co. will 
cease operating on July 10. 

The question to be decided is whether or 
not, in the interest of national security, the 
mining of such essential metals as lead and 
zinc in this country is an industry worth 
saving from destruction by imports. Or are 
we to be forced to compete with the living 
standards and wages which prevail wher- 
ever the cheapest supply of raw materials 
can be found? 


METALS FOR SECURITY 


In these uncertain times the availability of 
metals and minerals adequate for the ex- 
panding economy and security of the United 
States is a matter of grave concern. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is not wise to become 
dependent on foreign sources of supply. In 
case of war it is dangerous. Twice during 
the past 12 years the country has suffered 
from a shortage of zinc during an emergency 
because of policies destructive to the domes- 
tic industry. Our growing population will 
require larger tonnages of metals in the 
future. These will prove much more costly 
if the American producer is forced out of 
business by excessive imports. Prices for 
imported materials are high when we no 
longer are able to compete. 

We all long for a peace that will save man- 
kind from going further into a third world 
war. But another stake we have in the con- 
test is the wealth, resources, and living 
standards of the United States of America, 
And destroying much of an industry essen- 
tial to our national security will serve no 
good purpose toward the prevention of war. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, states: 

“No reduction in any rate of duty * * ® 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty * * * reflecting such con- 
cession, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products.” 

As to the pending action by the President 
on the lead-zinc escape clause case, the 
Journal of Commerce in an editorial on June 
1, critical of some cases brought before the 
Tariff Commission, offers the following com- 
ment: 

“This is not to overlook the purpose of the 
escape clause itself nor to question for a 
moment that relief should be granted where 
the need for it can be demonstrated on the 
basis of complete and convincing data. 

“To deny access to this relief would be a 
flout of the law.” 

Thousands of miners and millmen who 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the foreign metals flooding our mar- 
kets in the absence of adequate tariff protec- 
tion, and hundreds of communities through- 
out the country are hoping anxiously for 
favorable action by the President on the 
Tariff Commission recommendation for their 
relief which has been at the White House 
since May 21. 

They are looking to Congress to exercise its 
constitutional responsibility for the welfare 
of the American people. 
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Isn’t It Wonderful—Wonderfal for the 


President To Have Democratic Support 
To Put Over His Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note that had it not been for 
the support of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House, President 
Eisenhower would have failed to have 
secured approval of an important part 
of the administration's foreign policy 
program—the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. 

While the Vice President was sowing 
disunity, Democrats were offering co- 
operation to the administration in a very 
tangible form in sufficient votes to save 
the President’s foreign policy program. 
More Democrats than Republicans sup- 
ported President Eisenhower and more 
Republicans than Democrats opposed 
the administration’s measure. 

On this very important legislation to 
enable the President to obtain a strong 
foreign policy, 141 Democrats alined 
themselves in support of the administra- 
tion’s request and only 108 Republicans, 
although they have a majority of the 
membership of the House, gave their 
help. Seventy-eight Republican Mem- 
bers opposed the President on this issue 
while only 47 Democrats were in opposi- 
tion to him. 

Is it any wonder then that responsible 
administration leaders are concerned 
over the irresponsible utterances of some 
people high in the administration? 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with an interesting article referring to 
this matter, written by Doris Fleeson, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of today. It follows: 
POLITICS AND THE PRESIDENT—EISENHOWER’S 

DEFENSE OF NIXON ON ACHESON SPEECH 

LIKENED TO ONE WHO HaTes SIN BuT LOVES 

THE SINNER 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower has refused to turn 
his back on Vice President Nrxon. 

The President was reminded at his press 
conference that the Vice President has been 
warming up the McCarthy version of his- 


tory with Dean Acheson as the villain, and 
what did he think of that. 


General Eisenhower used rather a lot of ; 


language to mrake it clear that while he 
himself would not say that Mr. Acheson lost 
China, the reporters weren't going to get 
him to excommunicate Mr. Nixon. The Vice 
President, he said warmly, is a fine fellow 
and he is not headed for any White House 
woodshed. 

The Eisenhower policy of hating the sin 
but loving the sinner was a spectacular fail- 
ure when tried fairly recently by the same 
Dean Acheson. However, the President stuck 
stubbornly to it, even while admitting that 
the Vice President normally is kept in full 
touch with the thoughts and policies of the 
administration, 

Democrats are indignant over the Nrxonw 
speech which came as their support was be- 
ing sought for the Eisenhower negotiations 
with the British Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. If Mr. Nixon is to apologize, 
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however, he will have to do it on his own, 
the President indicated. 

Within an hour the same Democrats were 
furnishing the President the winning votes 
for his $3.37-billion foreign-aid bill. In 
fact, more Democrats than Republicans sup- 
ported it. The tally: 141 Democrats, 118 
Republicans and 1 Independent for, 78 Re- 
publicans and 47 Democrats against. 

It is always difficult to tell when political 
situations of this kind arise—and they are 
becoming increasingly frequent—what the 
President has in mind. 

Perhaps he feels that so long as he him- 
self takes a lofty position, the minority has 
no right to complain. He has repeatedly 
insisted that his program is the issue. He 
has told Republican National Chairman Hall 
not to use Senator McCarTuy in the cam- 
paign, and he has stated his abhorrence of 
Senator McCarTuy’s methods. 

When his field is reversed by the party’s 
active campaigners, he merely restates his 
own position, often somewhat irritably. 

Whatever his reasons, he is now faced with 
a condition and not a theory. That condi- 
tion is that the practical politicians, both 
Republicans and Democrats, expect the cam- 
paign to be waged along the lines of the 
Nixon speech and are preparing themselves 
accordingly. 

This helps to explain the problems the 
administration program faces in the closing 
months of Congress. Democrats are steeling 
themselves for a rough campaign and they 
will be increasingly uncooperative except in 
foreign policy where anger has not yet over- 
ridden their devotion to the principle of 
collective security. 


Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OFr PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the letter sent 
yesterday to the President of the United 
States, Members of Congress, and 
selected officials of the executive branch 
of the Government, by Mr. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Mr. Dave Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, and 
Mr. David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

This letter expresses concern in regard 
to the potential encroachment of com- 
munism during a period of economic 
decline, and it offers a number of recom- 
mendations for increasing employment 
at the present time. 

While some of these suggestions are 
highly controversial, I am certain that 
all of us are in unanimous agreement 
regarding the necessity for eradicating 
unemployment and poverty. 

Just 2 days ago, I participated in a 
discussion at the White House on this 
very problem. Everyone, from the 
President down, is determined to revive 
industry in the depressed areas, and we 
are not going to be satisfied until all of 
our people have permanent assurance of 


_their God-given right to earn a living. 


July 


Meanwhile, the contents of this let. 
ter, contributed by three Outstanding 
labor leaders, will provide inte 
thought on the course that we are 4 
follow. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF America: 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF Amen. 
IcA; INTERNATIONAL Brorure- 
HOOD OF 'TEAMSTERS, CHavr.- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN, np 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, 

June 30, 1954, 








Hon. Jonn P. Sartor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

DEAR MR. SArtor: The economic decling 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignoreg, 

A joint conference of the United Ming 
Workers of America, the Internationa 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware. 
housemen and Helpers of America, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, represent. 
ing 3 million American workingmen and 
women in the great basic industries of 
steel and trucking, respectfully cajj upon 
you and your associates in Government for 
action now to halt the economic decling 
that threatens our free way of life. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial nation in the 
world to slow down further is to play directly 
into the hands of international communism, 

Our democratic system is on trial for its 
life. If we permit reduced earnings, and 
unemployment to continue there will be 4 
return to the chaos of the early 1930, 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maiatain 
public order in the Republic. 

Our fight against communism in primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the Krem.- 
lin now look to the day when their predic. 
tions of economic ruin in America will bring 
this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished 
away by “hopes” and economic doubletalk, 
There are more than 4 million persons un- 
employed in our land. Thousands of these 
idle workers already have used up the funds 
they are presently entitled to under unem- 
ployment compensation laws. They have no 
money left with which to feed, clothe and 
house themselves and their families. They 
demand jobs. Instead they are offered pre- 
dictions of possible economic improvements 
sometime in the future. Such talk falls 
on their ears as empty phrases. 

This spreading unemployment 1s the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the 
Republic today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government has the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation, 


Let the Government act. 


Let the Governmen act to create aggres- 
sive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign weapon in the fight against com- 
munism and to protect the American stand- 
ard of living. 


Let the Government act to wipe out the 
Taft-Hartley abomination so that American 
labor may once more be free to act effectively. 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways, new housing, new 
schools, hospitals and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation. 

Let the Government act to promulgate 4 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal indus- 
try will be ready at all times to produce the 
fuel upon which the Republic is dependent 
for its industrial might both in peace and 
war. 
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Let t 
to full prod 


he Government act to bring a return 
uction in our great steel indus- 
-, 40 percent of whose workers are now idle 
uy orking less than 40 hours a week. 
wa the Government act to stimulate em- 
sjoyment in our vital vehicular transport 
Pjustry by utilizing the trucking industry 
«sa prime hauler of the mails within the 
ss « 7’ 300 miles, thus providing better serv- 
my at less cost to the taxpayers. 
vet the Government act to put purchasing 
ower back into the pockets of the working 
eaple through lower personal income taxes. 
F such actions by the Government would be 
practical, workable measures to stop the 
economic decline. Employment and living 
‘andards must be increased constantly to 
sweet the needs of our growing population, 
our increasing — force and our everex- 
i hno 5 
I ae rae be in the interest of 
aj] the American people. And they would 
be in the interest of the other free nations 
of the world. For without a strong and 
rosperous United States of America free- 
a and democracy cannot survive in the 
= present these proposals to you, the re- 
sponsible officials of our Government, re- 
spectfully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of our 
society. We urge that all other Americans, 
through their organizations, join in en- 
dorsement of = actions proposed herein. 
ru ours, 
ee Joun L. Lewis. 
Dave Bscx. 
Davi J. MCDONALD. 
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Van Nuys Chamber Progress Report 
Describes 53 Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Van Nuys News of Sun- 
day, June 6, 1954, which shows the 
phenomenal growth of the San Fernando 
Valley, and the hub of that area in par- 
ticular—Van Nuys: 
Van Nuys CHAMBER ProGrREess REPORT 
DescriBes 53 PROJECTS 

Progress report of the Van Nuys Chamber 
of Commerce for 1953 was mailed today to 
nearly 700 members of the local business 
organization. Featuring an attractive pic- 
ture of the Valley Municipal Building on its 
cover, this comprehensive report lists 53 
major projects either completed or materially 
advanced through the efforts of the Van Nuys 
chamber in 1953, 

Among the impressive achievements of the 
chamber during the past 12 months, atten- 
tion is directed particularly to the follow- 
ing: the lowering of Van Nuys Boulevard; 
completion of the Pacoima Diversion Chan- 
nel; the beginning of storm drains along Van 
Nuys Boulevard; further widening of Victory 


Boulevard, at the east-west approaches to 
Van Nuys, 





REFERS TO MILESTONES 


Also, progress in the solution of the local 
parking problems; the development of addi- 
tional industry with its valued payrolls; and 
4 marked increase of services by the chamber 


to its members on every business and profes- 
sional level, 
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In a foreword to the members, Van Mc- 
Whirter, president during 1951-53 refers to 
these and other accomplishments as “ - 
stones of community growth and p 
the benefit from which will be felt by local 
businessmen and residents for many years 
to come.” 

In addition to the written content cover- 
ing all phases of the chamber's operation 
during the 12-month period from March 1, 
1953 to February 28, 1954, this report con- 
tains, also, the most complete collection of 
statistical material ever assembled and put 
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in printed form by the Van Nuys Chamber of 
Commerce. 
FIGURES SHOW C_IMB 

Graphically presented in a series of illus- 
trated charts and graphs, these figures re- 
flect the tremendous business and popula- 
tion growth that has taken place both in 
Van Nuys and in the San Fernando Valley 
since 1940. 

Comparative figures for 1953, 1950, and 
1940 covering a number of important local 
business factors are shown below: 

































1953 1940 
Population: 
on eT eas mowemtetetnecubinbenan 103, 748 63, 693 +4111 20, 208 
ernan SP iiitcnictrestaitidescatii 
Building nie ’ 7 iti vr wane 
Se in Siniewhncnabendasucciniianal 29, 773 30, 769 +146. 7 11, 596 
TEED nincoodunanisishsiiiadedeliaiaLaial $225, 454, 918 $146, 657,731 | +1, 210.3 | $17, 205, 654 
irene nsccengessaesnain bani $81, 201, 191 $50, 972, 811 +965.9 | $7, 617, 705 
NO. sainiccngdsdunnocandtbvaakia 71, 182 50, 191 +385. 9 14, 49 
Postal receipts. $1, 099, 143 $685, 044 +953. 5 $104, 328 
Postal savings... $830, $1, 110, 776 +313. 2 $200, 891 
Aimee... 5. ..... $165, 848 j $68, 591 | +2, 788.6 $5, 76 
ere cars ag wy 3, 099 \. 4,716 | +1, 737.5 4 
reight cars received. ....._.............--- 14, 702 26.7 065 852. 2 498 
Public utilities, Valley Division: . ™ 78 
INO IIO 6 csi Son ids saadilewdgil 168, 000 +33. 9 125, 383 +468. 8 29, 533 
cuttin i cides ec 130, 215 +38. 4 v4, +238. 7 33, 494 
Gas SEE ncedeundnienciaseibaeswan 138, 700 +36.1 102, 600 +364. 6 30, 067 
en Gn aod. Lido cackead 45, 967 +57.7 29, 147 +627. 2 6, 321 
Average calls per day...__............ 259, 220 +61. 4 160, 560 +800. 7 28, 778 
Van Nuys school enrollment: 
Elementary............. 14, 652 +86.5 7, 854 +366. 9 8, 138 
Junior high_........... 6, 231 +90. 3 3, 274 +361. 2 1, 351 
High school. .......... 3, 303 +49.6 2, 207 +1917 1, 132 
en lla ade at. 2, 738 +181. 1 974 ® ¢ 
aes office report: 
lacement applications...............-- 15, 286 +9.8 Tf) : 
Placement of workers................... 8, 101 +10.4 ° eccbecccecce| <> 
Unemployment claim: y 
ITI. is; -cannccctnuiin 2 22, 073 a eeecneial -_—_— 
Cash payments..................... $1, 673, 814 =—40.8 | $2,830,931 |............]... aimantennen 
Real estate sales, multiple division, valley 
real estate board: 
Ban cles ask tribnesiniplainadatienaptitineeietiadieenaadel $38, az 852 IE, ks x... MI Rccebttweetentiedlderien — 
iF no nhncunhmacnnnneiaimmmniitied 769 F216.3 | $12,296, 479 |...........-/... cose 
State department of motor vehicles: 
Automobile: 
IL, <ncsnnctntianmabinuinine! 178, 519 ane t...° -\ SRR cascade —_-—— 
Drivers licenses. ............--c.0.- 63, 296 ae a. Mp entiensiene --————-_—- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
every Member of the House received a 
letter from three great labor leaders this 
morning. 

Because our mails are extremely 
heavy right now it might well be that 
this letter could be overlooked by some, 
and I therefore call it to your particular 
attention. I think those of us who rep- 
resent the workers of America will con- 
sider carefully the proposals it presents, 

One of the signators, Mr. Dave Beck, 
is a constituent of mine, After years of 
close observation I can say, authorita- 
tively, that Mr. Beck is a keen student 
of economics, a strong advocate of the 
free enterprise system, and a man who 
consistently urges high production and 
industrial prosperity in order to make 
possible good working conditions and 
pay standards for working people. 


Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of Monday, 
June 28, 1954: 

Forricn Am 

The ticklish subject of foreign aid is now 
before the House for debate, a monetary 
sum involving more than $3 billion, which 
you and you and you have to pay out of your 
earnings without any assurance one red cent 
will ever be paid back to reduce your tax 
burden. 

Prior to and following World War II this 
Nation expended the sum of $60 billion in 
foreign aid—and what do we have to show 
for it? 

The contempt of the titular leaders of 
England, scorn from France and minor re- 
spect from some other countries who bene- 
fited from American generosity. 
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Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, repre- 
senting a land that today without American 
intervention would be under German con- 
trol, only a few days ago showed his dis- 
respect for Uncle Sam by proposing a South 
Asian Treaty Organization that would in- 
clude Communist countries within its orbit. 

He wanted it patterned after the Locarno 
pact of 1921 in which all European countries, 
Germany included, agreed to outlaw war as 
a means of settling international disputes. 
The world is judge of how efficient that pact 
turned out to be. 

Yet Mr. Eden, refusing to go along with 
Secretary of State Dulles on a solid defensive 
pact among Asian nations threatened by 
the spread of communism, made his sug- 
festion without any prior consultation with 
Washington. 

Italy has been given but a small amount 
of foreign aid as compared with some of 
her neighbors, yet she is more friendly to 
America today than some of those who hit 
Uncle Sam's purse much harder. 

Turkey, recipient of few American dollars, 
comparatively speaking, and Western Ger- 
many, helped but little, are among the 
stanchest friends this country has across 
the Atlantic. 

The rest take our money and treat us with 
contempt. And don’t think this has not 
sunk into the American mind. 

When Mr. and Mrs. America see what 
shabby treatment has been accorded us in 
view of the vast amount of money dished 
out, they are fed up on the idea of trying 
to buy friendship over the bargain counter. 

Every penny that wings its way across the 
Atlantic comes from the pocketbook of 
American wage earners, who have had no 
more to say about how their tax money shall 
be spent than the man in the moon. 

They have been told they must make sacri- 
fices to insure European stability—yet when 
America suggests Europe band together in 
a defensive unit, England drags her feet, 
France, the first nation to bring up the idea, 
defeats a cabinet willing to go along with 
the plan, Americans begin to see red and 
want some concrete guaranties in return 
for the money they are dishing out. 

Prior to our entry into the Second World 
War, one of the most monumental mistakes 
of all time, and after we have become a bel- 
ligerent, we gave Russia $11 billion in for- 
eign aid, to say nothing of the ships, the 
tankers, the planes, artillery, weapons of all 
kinds, providing her with the help to defeat 
Germany, and in turn built her into today's 
menacing power. 

We have been generous to a fault. Too 
much so for our own good as history in 
the making today readily proves. 


Matual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, June 30, I of- 
fered an amendment on the floor to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. Since we 
were so rushed for time, I had less than 
a minute to explain the purpose of my 
amendment and, of course, in that time 
I could not adequately cover the sub- 
ject. I feel that if I had had time, the 
additional six votes necessary to carry 
this amendment would certainly have 
been obtained. I feel this because I can 
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see no legitimate objection to inclusion 
of my amendment in the bill. 

The amendment would do one simple 
thing. Under existing personnel pol- 
icies in Government, the Civil Service 
Commission overviews the applications 
of merit and career principles to all Gov- 
ernment employees in the United States. 
Abroad we have the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 which governs personnel poli- 
cies of the State Department overseas. 
There is one large loophole—overseas 
appointments of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Here, it is charged, we 
have a large. grab-bag for spoils system 
appointments. My amendment would 
simply have taken the provision of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which pro- 
hibits political tests in appointments, 
and would have applied it to nonpolicy 
appointments in the Foreign Operations 
Administration abroad. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], ex- 
tended his remarks in the Recorp yester- 
day to indicate that one objection to my 
amendment would be that it would put 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
in the Foreign Service. I disagree on 
this point, as my objective was simply 
that one particular provision of the For- 
eign Service Act should apply to the 
FOA, not that FOA should be brought 
under the Foreign Service. As Mr. 
Vorys stated, this would, of course, not 
touch the vast bulk of top policy jobs 
in FOA, which should be available to the 
group representing the administration’s 
point of view. Sixty policy positions 
would not be touched by my amendment. 
In addition, 16 mission chiefs would also 
not be touched by my amendment. It 
is my view, however, that by and large 
the rest of the overseas personnel of FOA 
should certainly be governed by merit 
and career principles for appointment, 
rather than coming under the spoils 
system. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
technical assistance program. Under the 
act which has now passed the House, the 
Administrator of FOA can use the tech- 
nical assistance program as a political 
grab bag. The fact that he has been 
doing this has been charged by many 
people who should know. To mention 
but one source, I quote Jerry Kluttz, a 
recognized authority on what is going on 
in government, who said: 

The Foreign Operations Administration has 
required political clearance for even stenog- 
raphers and clerks. * * * Reportedly, most 
appointments and promotions in that agency 
must have the prior O. KE. of the patronage 
dispenser there. 


May I recall to the Members that the 
operation of the great American assist- 
ance program abroad has always been 
conducted in a bipartisan fashion. 
When the ECA was first set up, President 
Truman appointed as its head a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Paul Hoffman. Under Mr. 
Hoffman and successive administrators, 
through Mr. Harriman, the operation of 
the agency was conducted on a very bi- 
partisan basis. The appointment of peo- 
ple abroad was done with almost no con- 
sideration for partisan politics. As a 
matter of fact, a great many of the top 
mission chiefs abroad were Republicans 
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and a great many top staff 

where were Republicans. I se 
will ali agree that this procedure of , : 
pointing outstanding Americans, Teeant, 
less of their political affiliation, i, the 
correct approach to the administration 
of this American-aid program, Providin 
economic, military, and technica] assist. 
ance to aid our friends and allies to m 
forward in their economies and in their 
defense structures. 

As a member of the Internationa) Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Govern. 
ment Operations Committee I have been 
concerned about the application of 
proper career principles to FOA. I do 
not believe FOA should be the loophole 
for spoils system entry into the Foreign 
Service. Under the bill we have now 
passed, the Director of FOA may appoint 
anyone he chooses to go abroad on staf 
positions or technical assistance projects, 
It is possible for these appointees to 
apply for lateral entry into the Foreign 
Service of the State Department. This 
loophole is so large you can drive a truck 
through it. The inclusion of my amend. 
ment in the law would have had the 
effect of removing the spoils system 
stigma which now plagues FOA. The 
career principle contained in my amend- 
ment is identical to that which applies 
to the Foreign Service of the State De. 
partment. I see no reason why it should 
not be applicable to the same kinds of 
appointments in FOA. 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, among 125 other Members of 
this House, I cast my vote against the 
Mutual: Security Act of 1954, or, as I 
prefer to call it, the foreign-aid bill. 

My vote was cast thus, not as a demon- 
stration of willful desertion of the 
Eisenhower program, but rather for 
some very fundamental reasons that 
bear upon principles in which I firmly 
believe. 

I believe that my support of the 
Eisenhower program this year has been 
reasonably solid. Congressional Quar- 
terly placed me in a tie for first place, 
with 91-percent active support of the 
Eisenhower program. Only 2 other 
States—both of them, like Wyoming, 
with only 1 Member in the House—have 
attained so high a percentage. 

However, I do not want to be tagged 
a rubber-stamp Congressman, and when 
my beliefs do not coincide with an ad- 
ministration program—be that adminis- 
tration Republican or Democrat—I in- 
tend to follow the dictates of my con- 
science. This was the case with the 
foreign-aid bill. 

I do not regard an ill-fitting suit any 
better simply because a different tailor 
tries to sell me the same old thing. 
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1 have looked upon foreign aid with 
a very critical eye ever since I came to 
washington to represent the people of 
wyoming. My critical view was not 
assumed because I do not believe in 
pelping others less fortunate than our- 
selves. To the contrary, I do believe that 
the United States should extend assist- 
ance to other nations; but I believe also 
that decisions to offer aid should be 
predicated upon certain basic factors. 

One of the factors is our own Nation’s 
ability to send dollars abroad in ever- 
increasing numbers. We should con- 
sider that our own national debt is a 
staggering $270 billion—dangerously 
near the legal limit, beyond which the 
administration already has asked that a 
new and higher limit be placed. This 
request has been approved by the House 
put no action has been taken by the 
Senate. 

I mention the magnitude of our pres- 
ent national debt simply to call atten- 
tion to the United States inability to 
continue indefinitely sending dollars 
abroad with little or no hope of having 
them returned, if we are to keep our own 
financial house in order or in any sem- 
plance thereof. 

If this country’s financial structure 
should collapse—and make no mistake 
that this conceivably could happen— 
then we would be in no position to help 
anyone, even ourselves. And I question 
very seriously whether any other nation 
on the face of the earth could—or 
would—lend a helping hand to the extent 
that would be necessary to rescue us. 

This, then, is my first fundamental 
reason for voting against the huge for- 
eign-aid expenditure proposed by this 
year’s authorization bill: The belief that 
we should not spend the United States 
into bankruptcy, toward which continu- 
ation of foreign aid on an almost un- 
limited scale is a major step. 

In determining which nations should 
share, and to what extent, in distribu- 
tion of dollars from Uncle Sam, I believe 
close attention should be given: to the 
very attitudes of these other nations. 
Ido not mean by this merely the indi- 
vidual nation’s attitude toward the 
United States, although I view this as an 
important factor. I mean the individual 
nation’s attitude toward self-help, to- 
ward real determination to make the 
best possible use of aid funds, toward 
the basic elements which supposedly 
bind together the few countries remain- 
ing in what we loosely term the free 
world. I mean also the individual na- 
tion’s degree of willingness to actively 
participate in the global search for peace 
and freedom among all the world’s peo- 
ples. I mean the individual nation’s 
willingness to cooperate with the rest of 
the free world in this search. 

It has become more and more appar- 
ent, in very recent years, that sufficient 
attention has not been given these 
things. I am at a loss to know defi- 
hitely just what sort of standard has 
been the guide for those who have 
Planned the multitude of programs 
which have ridden along under the gen- 
tral category of foreign aid. Certainly, 
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in many cases, little or no attention has 
been given to the things I have detailed 
here. Example after example could be 
cited in this respect. 

Lack of coordination among the ad- 
ministrators of the various programs, 
and lack of positive direction from year 
to year have resulted in a sort of crazy- 
quilt pattern of foreign-aid projects and 
programs. 

It is not to say that there have been 
no small bright spots in the pattern, 
places where aid extended by the United 
States has shown healthy results. These 
bright spots are even brighter because 
of their comparative isolation among a 
maze of dismal failures. 

Much of this failure can be blamed 
upon neglect of the things I have just 
mentioned. More careful attention to 
the proper direction of available aid 
funds, I believe, could have made suc- 
cesses out of a great many of the failures. 

This is my second fundamental reason 
for voting against this year’s bill: I dis- 
like piling failure upon failure when dis- 
cretion and care in planning could re- 
verse the trend. I believe in gaining 
knowledge from history for guidance in 
the future; in the past we have failed 
miserably to learn anything from our 
earlier mistakes. 

Much as I would like for this country 
to be in a position to extend all-out aid 
in unlimited quantities to all the free 
world, this, of course, is not possible nor 
will it ever be. But even should such a 
situation prevail, I still believe that the 
American taxpayers should have first 
claim upon benefits derived from their 
own money. 

Right at this very moment, Mr. Speak- 
er, my own State of Wyoming is suffering 
from severe drought conditions. The 
drought itself is not present all over the 
State, but there are numerous areas 
where drought is a very real and a very 
serious problem which demands imme- 
diate attention. This situation existing 
in parts of the State, naturally its effects 
are reflected in the economy of the en- 
tire State. The effects are felt beyond 
the borders of Wyoming, in nearby 
States, and even in Washington, D. C. 
Reductions in collectible taxes because 
of drought destruction of taxable prop- 
erty, wherever such destruction should 
occur, is of personal concern to every 
taxpayer because it means he will have 
to pay more taxes to make up for the 
loss. 

Despite the urgent need of Federal 
assistance by drought-stricken Wyoming 
ranchers and farmers, the Federalf Gov- 
ernment has not yet been convinced of 
the neecssity for immediate action from 
the Federal level. Yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to authorize expendi- 
ture of another $3.5 billion for assistance 
in foreign lands, some of it to alleviate 
the very conditions which now exist in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming situation could be mul- 
tipled many, many times on a nationwide 
basis, Some of our people customarily 
are in dire need of assistance in provid- 
ing the very sustenance of life. They 
could use more help than already is 
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available. Our schools are overcrowded 
and much more could be done in this 
regard with some of the more than $62 
billions which have been expended for 
foreign aid in the past 7 years. 

This is a third in my list of reasons for 
voting against this year’s bill: Place first 
things first, and in my way of thinking 
our own people should receive priority 
consideration when funds are available 
for assistance, rather than trailing along 
at the end of things. 

From a military standpoint, there is 
grave doubt that our foreign aid expen- 
ditures have strengthened the free 
world on anywhere near a dollar-value- 
for-dollar-spent ratio. Despite our more 
than generous outlays in strictly mili- 
tary assistance, we have failed to halt or 
even contain communism. 

Some of the very nations receiving 
great amounts of military aid from the 
United States in dollars and materials 
have fallen to the Reds, and our tax- 
payers’ resources have gone with them. 
A great deal of the cause can be credited 
to apathy and a mismanagement on the 
part of those individual nations; some 
of it to the lack of discretion on our 
part, which I mentioned earlier. We 
seem to have done a much better job 
of displaying materialism than we have 
of demonstrating an inspiring leadership 
for right and justice, guided by inner 
spiritual zeal for our basic principles. 
This, I believe, has taken its toll in foil- 
ing United States efforts to attract na- 
tions to our side. 

From a strictly military or defense 
viewpoint, it seems to me, we should as- 
sume a somewhat selfish—self-enlight- 
ened seems to be the polite term—posi- 
tion. This is the only direction from 
which it is possible or sensible to regard 
the defense aspect of our overall foreign 
policy which includes foreign aid. And 
even in assuming a seemingly selfish 
position, it is not entirely so. For the 
same reason that the United States 
should not spend itself into bankruptcy, 
the United States must remain militarily 
strong—for the potential defense not 
only of our own country but for other 
nations as well. 

It is quite unrealistic to try and sepa- 
rate absolutely economic and military 
strength. One contributes to the other 
in many ways. Thus, economic strength 
makes possible military strength. One 
is not enough; we must have both here 
in the United States, for self-preserva- 
tion and for defense of what remains of 
the free world. 

Recognizing the necessity of military 
strength, and remembering that the Na- 
tional Guard has served as our first in 
line among defense units in many emer- 
gencies at home and abroad, it makes 
little sense to me that some of the so- 
called foreign-aid funds could not prop- 
erly be channeled to this activity. Most 
certainly, without National Guard 
units—some of them from my own State 
of Wyoming—we would have been cut to 
even smaller ribbons than we were in 
Korea. If our National Guard units did 
not contribute gallantly to foreign aid 


in Korea, I am sadly mistaken, 
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Along with other domestic needs for 
additional funds, the National Guard 
should occupy a top-priority spot, in my 
opinion. 

This is still another of my reasons for 
voting against this year’s mutual se- 
curity authorization: We cannot afford 
to neglect in any degree our own defense 
forces, particularly on the local level. 
It is from this local level that the Na- 
tional Guard springs to our Nation’s de- 
fense whenever the need arises. For the 
strengthening and expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard system some of the foreign- 
aid funds could be used to very good 
advantage for new armories, more and 
better equipment, more effective and ex- 
panded recruitment. 

These few reasons I have given, Mr. 
Speaker, seem to me good and sufficient 
for voting the way I did on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. These few reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, are by no means the only 
ones I could mention. I could, for ex- 
ample, point out specific instances of 
past and present foreign aid programs 
which have formed the basis for my 
opinions and which would pose still more 
questions and give opportunity for fur- 
ther reasons for being critical of the en- 
tire foreign aid theory as it now operates. 

I want to mention briefly just one 
more, all-inclusive reason for my nega- 

tive vote. This has a very direct rela- 
tionship to all the others I have given in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and all the 
foregoing contribute to it. It is simply 
my belief that we should stand back and 
take a long, close look at what we have 
been doing, what it has accomplished, 
and where we want to go in the future, 
insofar as foreign aid is concerned. 

Proponents of no-holds-barred foreign 
aid will argue that to take the time for 
a reexamination of this nature would 
hamstring the programs. This is com- 
pletely inaccurate. Debate in the House 
on the bill brought out that there is 
somewhere between nine and ten billion 
dollars of unexpended, unobligated funds 
available to these programs from previ- 
ous years’ appropriations—enough for 
current operations during some 23 
months. Certainly within nearly 2 years’ 
time this Nation could examine its for- 
eign-aid activities to some extent; 
enough at least, to have the answers to 
some of the vital questions. 

I believe, therefore, that we should re- 
examine these programs. We should re- 
examine our own financial position and 
our financial ability to continue these 
programs in their present all-embracing 
scope. We should reevaluate the atti- 
tudes of recipient nations. We should 
reexamine our own defenses, particu- 
larly in the cities and towns and villages 
across the Nation where local boys meet 
a few times each week, giving of their 
time and talents in the event they may 
be needed quickly to defend their own 
homes. We should reexamine our own 
domestic conditions and our own peoples’ 
needs. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, what is the 
hurry? Let us take another look at this 
thing and see if these foreign aid pro- 
grams are really the kinds we need and 
can afford. 
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Setting the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the report by the Army Times Vet 
Letter on the handling of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appropriations will serve to 
set the record straight and provide a 
basis for understanding the curtailment 
in Veterans’ Administration operations 
now under way as a result of budgetary 
cuts: 

Sick patient: Surgery performed on Vet- 
eran’s Administration’s fiscal year 1955 ap- 
propriations bill by House-Senate confer- 
ence committee doctors last week left agency 
in worse shape than preoperative weakness 
as nonantispetic hands of chief surgeon Rep- 
resentative JOHN PHILLIPs, Republican, of 
California, left infection in wounds which 
threatens to spread through rapidly sinking 
patient. 

Acting Deputy Administrator I. C. Palm- 
er, second in command to VA Administra- 
tor Harvey Higley, warned that enough life 
blood drained from appropriations bill to 
force closing of substantial number of re- 
gonal offices—50 to 100 contact offices—fire 
a minimum of 1,000 regional office employees 
by July 31 of this year. 

Unless adrenalin supplied quickly in form 
of supplemental appropriation to restore 
part or all of $4,250,000 carved from VA's 
general operating expense by conference 
committee, which VA has not yet summoned 
strength to ask for, fund cut will have dis- 
astrous effect on agency’s service to veterans 
at a time when workloads are increasing at 
@ rapid rate. 

Palmer bluntly warned Congress that in- 
adequate $167,672,000 voted by Congress for 
general operating expenses will require VA 
to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
consolidation of activities and workloads at 
regional offices, or to reduce materially the 
number of regional office locations, also re- 
quire closing some 50 to 100 VA contact 
offices throughout United States resulting 
in shift of personnel in substantial numbers 
at a time when this agency is faced with 
the tremendous problem of gearing opera- 
tions to process these loads in order to pro- 
vide adequate service to veterans. 

House conferees,-led by PHILLIPs, were suc- 
cessful in trimming more than half of $8 
million added to general operating expenses 
by Senate, but even $171,922,000 voted by 
upper chamber represents the absolute min- 
imum that will be needed for fiscal year 
1955, Palmer said, adding if workloads con- 
tinue to increase it is probable that sum 

would prove inadequate to properly service 
this tremendous workload. 


delay in the construction program through- 
out the country, whereas $344,000 reduction 
in travel funds would seriously hamper re- 
gional offices in supervision of Korea GI bill 
and Public Law 16 training 
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prod Congress into action as soon as VA 
announces locations of contact offices and 
regional offices to be closed which prs, 
evokes heated protests from congressi, 
delegations affected. = 
Palmer held out another warning, gai 
PHILLIPS’ appropriations subcommittee , . 
gestion to review all running awards | 
compensation and pension purposes will be 
be completed during coming fisca) year be 
cause personnel will not be available t 
continue this review unless fund cut » 
stored. , 
VA has not yet issued reduction-in-torg 
notices to 1,000 regional office employees 
facing ax by July 31, actually cannot 
them by that date since Federa) workers 
dismissed through no fault of their own 
must be given 30-day notice, but ir agen 
follows through with threat every regiong, 


office in the country would be affecteq by 
this reduction. 


Agriculture Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OFr INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricultural 
products; to augment the marketing and dis. 
posal of such products; to provide for greater 
stability in the products of agriculture; and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House is considering one of the most 
complex and controversial bills of this 
session. So much has been written and 
said, indeed, that it would seem to me a 
Member from a nonagricultural district 
would be at a loss to know what the real 
facts are. So skillfully have fact and fic- 
tion been interwoven that I find it diffi. 
cult, even in my own case, to keep them 
separated. Moreover, the farm problem 
is not one problem, as has been so fre- 
quently emphasized by our chairman. It 
is a combination of many problems, some 
phases of which are in opposition to oth- 
ers, or, if not, in competition at least. 

The farm problem is not a new one. It 
has been with us in one form or another 
since our country was first colonized. 
Nor will any legislation passed by this 
Congress solve it; we can only hope to 
approach a solution. 

Your Committee on Agriculture has 
spent many months holding hearings, 
not only here in Washington, but 
throughout the country. These hearings 
have been illuminating to me and, I am 
sure, to all committee members. Permit 
me to say that the’ real value of these 
hearings came during: periods of infor- 
mal discussion when attending farmers 
really let their hair down. My remarks 
today will be in the nature of an en- 
deavor to bring to you in brief fashion an 
analysis of the problem, with special at- 
tention given to the problems peculiar to 
the Midwest, 

Legislation dealing with the farm 
problem is of an evolutionary nature, as 
it is with most major problems, citing 
social security, labor relations, and tarif- 
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making as 
of those 


examples. The present status 
enumerated does not satisfy 

many of our people, nor all Members of 
congress, but the status does represent 
as best attainable a meeting of minds. 
This does not necessarily mean that in 
the future, changes will not be made to 
conform to a newer concept brought 
about by the ever-changing aspects of 
oureconomy. Weare even now revising 
the Nation's social-security program. 

I deem it appropriate first of all to 
discuss those factors which brought 
about this farm legislation. They obvi- 
ously are so numerous that in my brief 
time it will be impossible to touch on 
all of them. A general statement sum- 
ming up the factors is relatively sim- 
ple—we have an agricultural production 
capacity capable of producing more of 
many foods and fibers than we can use 
at home or sell abroad. 

some of our major commodities are 
dependent upon an export market to 
take a sizeable share of their annual 
production, Cotton, wheat, and rice fall 
in this category. But we are almost 95 
percent self-sufficient as a nation so we 
cannot have a large export market as 
the British can for example. Since we 
cannot sell abroad unless we likewise buy 
abroad, this means that there is a scram- 
ble among those depending upon ex- 
ports for their portion of the foreign 
dollar. There is then selling competi- 
tion among various segments of our farm 
economy. 

Those who can visualize a greater 
prosperity with an expanding foreign 
market clamor for greater imports, while 
those whose products would be hurt by 
such an expansion plead for fewer ex- 
ports. All of you have heard debate on 
this subject from the well of this House. 
I might cite an example of this situation 
within my own district; indeed, within 
one city. In this city, where many lawn 
mowers are made, their manufacturers 
are being hurt by imports, while nearby 
another manufacturer makes makes bus 
bodies with a high potential outlet for 
the export market if only trade restric- 
tions were relaxed. 

Much has been made of the loss of our 
foreign markets within the last few 
years, especially with respect to wheat 
and cotton. Actually our production of 
these commodities has been increased 
since World War II not during it, to 
meet the demands occasioned by the 
Marshall plan and its successors. Now 
that there is no longer the need for eco- 
nomic aid overseas, the demand has 
dropped to a level comparable with pre- 
War II. It was relatively simple for the 
Congress to cut off appropriations for 
seending food and fiber to needy and 
friendly people abroad, but the problem 
of coping with a productive capacity 
geared to supplying these demands re- 
mains with us, 

Unfortunately, there is no sign of im- 
mediate relief on this score, so the most 
apparent solution is to cut back acreage 
to meet market requirements. The ques- 
tion that faced Congress a year ago was: 
Should we order a drastic cut-back in 1 
year or should we make it a more grad- 
ual one? We decided on the latter 
course. This year will mark the second 
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of acreage reduction and it may be that 
even greater cuts will be necessary in 
order to bring production in line with 
demand. It is generally recognized by 
those who have studied the problem that 
no scheme of price supports will work 
until supply is brought in approximate 
line with demand. 

We can bring production into line with 
present demand, not easily, but it can be 
done. A problem remains with regard to 
the surpluses we have accumulated. It is 
easy to look back to the events of the 
past 2 or 3 years when these surpluses 
were accumulated and reflect on what 
might have been. Former Secretary 
Brannan could have invoked controls on 
wheat and cotton then and we would 
not have them in surplus. At the time, 
however, it looked as if the Korean war 
might spread into a worldwide confla- 
gration. Fearing that it might, he not 
only withheld controls but instead en- 
couraged greater production. World war 
III did not come, a fact for which we all 
are thankful. 

Secretary Benson is presently taking 
about the only step he can take and he 
has met an unhappy situation forcefully. 
Drastic steps are being taken to bring 
production in line with demand. He has 
had such authority from previous acts 
and while his actions will not be popular 
in certain areas, it would seem there re- 
mained no alternative. 

Under provisions of S. 2475, passed re- 
cently by the House, we are proceeding to 
set up an aggressive and practical plan 
for disposing of at least a portion of our 
surpluses abroad. This plan has had a 
trial run during the 1954 fiscal year and 
has proved successful. This plan will in 
no way displace goods marketed abroad 
through the usual commercial channels 
and it is hoped will enlarge our markets 
abroad where many of these commodities 
are needed. 

Title II of the bill now being consid- 
ered takes additional steps toward sur- 
plus disposal. This is the so-called set- 
aside program. It is aimed principally 
at disposing of surplus dairy products, 
wheat, cotton, and vegetable fats and 
oils. With a portion of the above-named 
surpluses earmarked, the Secretary— 
Benson—will have authority for disposal 
through the school-lunch program, the 
armed services, veterans’ hospitals, and 
other nonnormal outlets. 

Because of rather drastic acreage re- 
ductions in certain commodities, we will 
and do have the problem of the use to be 
made of acres diverted from their normal 
production. While in some instances 
there are few if any alternate uses for 
these acres, in most instances they could 
be so diverted as to cause undue hard- 
ships for the producers of nonsupported 
commodities and thereby aggravate the 
overall problem of surplus production. 
Provisions are made in title IV so that 
the Secretary will have authority to tise 
a percentage of the funds of the soil- 
conserving program—ACS—to insure 
that these diverted acres will be placed 
in soil-conserving crops with modest in- 
centives to help relieve the shock to the 
individual farmer’s cutback. 

The new farm bill also provides for a 
long needed improvement in our use of 
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agricultural attachés who are stationed 
in most American embassies abroad. It 
will bring these attachés, who inciden- 
tally have been selected because of spe- 
cial background training such as county 
agents, within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture instead of the 
Secretary of State. It was my own ob- 
servation while traveling in Europe in 
1949 with my committee that these at- 
tachés were not really serving agricul- 
ture as they could and should. These 
men should be assisting our Department 
of Agriculture in enlarging our markets 
abroad through their understanding 
efforts. 

Debate upon the price-support fea- 
tures of the bill has attracted most at- 
tention. Great emphasis has been 
placed upon surpluses of certain com- 
modities, particularly wheat, cotton, and 
dairy products. Dairy products have 
come in for major criticism, chiefly be- 
cause they are perishable while wheat 
and cotton are not. 


The dairy problem is a most difficult 
one. for two reasons in addition to the 
fact that the surplus is perishable. One 
is that there are no controls over the 
production of milk and none appears 
practical. The second is that milk is 
almost in the category of a necessity. 
Most of you will recall the furor, aimost 
panic that prevailed in New York City 
some time ago when that great popula- 
tion center was without milk for even 
a few days. 

The area serving a given city—often 
termed a milkshed—tries to plan its 
production schedule to provide custom- 
ers enough milk during the low-produc- 
tion months of the year, which are in the 
winter. But consumers use about the 
same amount of milk in the spring as 
they do in the winter. In the spring, 
when the weather is favorable and grass 
is excellent, the same cows that pro- 
duced enough for the demand then pro- 
duce a surplus. 

The processors—that is, bottlers and 
distributors—must figure some way of 
handling the overflow. It is at this time 
that their operation interferes with those 
dairy plants that buy milk entirely for 
making cheese, butter, and so forth. The 
surplus milk is converted to ice cream, 
but when this outlet is exhausted there 
are only two byproducts to dispose of 
the remainder—cheese and butter. 

The severity of winter also can make 
a difference in the production at low pro- 
duction time. The last two winters were 
mild, so that this also increased the sur- 
plus. The low cattle market of the last 2 
years delayed the usual culling of low- 
producing cows, adding to the other sur- 
plus producing factors. The remarkable 
fact is that with all these factors, the 
surplus has amounted to only about 4 
percent of normal consumption. 

The reduction of the support price 
from 90 to 75 percent has not had much 
immediate effect upon supply. It has 
lowered the cost of these products to the 
Government but it has also brought ad- 
ditional hardship to the dairymen who, 
as a group, are probably the poorest paid 
segment of our agricultural economy. A 
self-help program has been suggested 
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but as yet is about the only remedy 
offered and it may not work. ‘ 

In any event, our city consumers will 
continue to have their daily supply of 
whole milk. This must be our primary 
consideration. As previously stated, this 
bill does make rather drastic provisions 
for the Secretary to dispose of the dairy 
surpluses to the needy, armed services 
personnel, veterans’ hospitals, and others 
who would not be consumers otherwise. 

Some comments I have heard here are 
distressing to me. It seems the favorite 
approach of those opposed to the bill is 
to portray the farmer as an individual 
selfishly demanding an unreasonable 
share of the national income; as a per- 
son utterly devoid of conscience who is 
demanding a fat income at the expense 
of the city consumer. I have heard the 
farm program declaimed on the basis of 
the fact that the declaimer knows a 
farmer who had an income of $10,000, or 
he knew a farmer who drove an expen- 
sive automobile. Such detractors have 
abandoned reason and commonsense to 
persuade themselves of the propriety of 
their stand on an emotional basis. 

Actually most farmers resent the nec- 
essary regulations inherent in a price- 
support program. They accept the reg- 
ulations even as many of their city 
cousins accept regulations because the 
alternative is worse. 

If I might be pardoned a personal il- 
lustration, let me cite the case of our 
own foster son, who is doing the farm- 
ing on our family farm in Indiana. Last 
December, Dick came to visit with me 
one Sunday morning. He came to talk 
not about our individual farm problem 
but about the farm program. This was 
an unusual experience for us believe it or 
not. 

Dick started out by asking me whether 
farmers would not be better off if all 
farm programs were discarded. He ex- 
plained that he grew weary of defend- 
ing the farmer every time he went to 
town and was accosted by his friends 
there. He was tired of being accused of 
being a parasite on the Government. 
The advantages his city relatives enjoyed 
such as the wage-hour law, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, regu- 
lated rates for railroads and communica- 
tions were—in their opinion—of no im- 
portance or consequence or at least non- 
debatable. 

I asked Dick how long he thought he 
could survive with his market unpro- 


tected, buying all the things necessary _ 


for the operation of the farm—things 
produced by labor whose rates were guar- 
anteed. He replied that if the farmer 
made such a concession it would be his 
idea that all other segments of our econ- 
omy should make similar concessions. 
I had to explain to him that such a step 
would not happen. His final answer 
then was that in that case a farm pro- 
gram to protect the price at which farm- 
ers must sell should also be protected. I 
relate this incident because it is typical 
of many of the statements and opinions 
offered tome. Farmers just do not like 
controls and will accept them because 
they know that the alternative would be 
much worse. 
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During recent weeks I have frequently 
heard the charge made that less than 
one-fourth of the income from products 
of agriculture are actually attributable 
to the so-called basic commodities in- 
volved in the support program, While 
this is technically true if you consider 
only the cash sales, there are other fac- 
tors which should be taken into consid- 
eration. First of all, corn, the most val- 
uable of all commodities of a crop nature, 
is not sold as a cash crop except to the 
extent of about 20 percent. As I will 
show later it is marketed through live- 
stock, in fact is the backbone of the in- 
dustry. A floor under corn places a floor 
under livestock and will raise the income 
percentage to a much higher figure. An 
additional factor often overlooked is an- 
other phase of the farm program, the 
marketing agreements. These market- 
ing agreements are more or less arbitrary 
price-fixing arrangements which apply 
to fluid milk and certain vegetables or 
fruits. Add all these features and you 
have a total of price-supported income 
which approaches three-fourths of all 
farm income. Iam not complaining but 
let us be fair and set the record straight. 
There is a definite relationship between 
farm income and the income of indus- 
trial workers. Following is a table set- 
ting forth this relationship. If we per- 
sist in driving the income of the farmer 
further down, the consequences are ap- 
parent. The farmer’s income is already 
out of line. 


Farmers’ cash receipts and income of 
industrial workers ? 
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industrial payroll 1947-49, $31,200,000,000. 
2 Cash receipts for marketing of farm products. Bu- 


tural Economics. 


THE CASE FOR CORN 


Corn is the most valuable—in terms of 
dollar value, at least—of all crops pro- 
duced in the United States. The term 
“basic” as it has come to be applied in 
the various agricultural price support 
programs of recent years is a technical 
one and refers to certain co 
which are granted additional consider- 
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ation with regard to price-support pol 
icy. Corn is technically a basic crop and 
@ real basic crop as well. It is th 
foundation of our livestock indust . 
While about 80 percent of corn js fed 
to livestock on the farm or area wher 
it is produced, the remaining 29 pereent 
becomes a factor in the Processing ang 
industrial phases of our economy. Th 
The on-the-farm value of our ann ; 
corn crop is approximately $5 billion 

There are several factors which should 
be given consideration in determining 
a long-range price-support program for 
corn. The following are some of them: 
CORN IS A DOMESTIC PRODUCED AND consump 

COMMODITY 

Corn is unique among our farm crops 
at least our major one in this respect 
Wheat—the next most valuable crop~ 
depends upon domestic consumption to 
use about one-half of our present aver.. 
age annual production. Cotton, while 
not an edible commodity but a basic one, 
is also dependent upon foreign or export 
demand for use of a sizable percent of 
our annual production. The export or 
foreign demand for both wheat and cot- 
ton has dropped substantially in recent 
years and this fact is the principal rea- 
son these commodities are being held by 
the Government through their purchase 
price support program in surplus 
quantities. 

Very little corn is imported and a 
very small percentage is exported so 
that it is not dependent upon an uncer- 
tain and varying demand abroad for its 
use. This fact alone has caused corn 
to be less of a problem than most of our 
major farm products. 

CORN ACREAGE IS STEADILY GOING DOWN 


Within the past 45 years—since 1909— 
there have been ups and downs in the 
corn acreage, but the trend has been 
steadily downward since 1932. The year 
1932 was the highest within this period 
when we had 113 million acres. The de- 
pression years were high acreage years, 
for it was during this period that 
farmers were trying to meet their fixed 
costs by greater and ever greater pro- 
duction. By 1944 the acreage had 
dropped to 95% million acres. Since 
then the acres have continued to drop 
until 1953, when it had dropped to 812 
million. Estimates for 1954 show an- 
other half-million drop. Production to 
meet the needs of the livestock industry 
has been adequate because of better 
seed varieties—hybrid—better equlp- 
ment, and more know-how. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS ARE THE YIELD 
DETERMINER 

Corn is grown in 44 of the 48 States 
but 4 States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa produce half of the average crop. 
The influence of weather on corn pro- 
duction is demonstrated by an example. 
The smallest crop in recent years was 
1947 when the yield was 2.3 billion bush- 
els, while the largest was in 1948 when 
it was 3.7 billion. Both yield results were 
due almost entirely to weather condi- 
tions. In 1947 the acreage was 85 mil- 
lion acres while in 1948 it was 85.5 or 
an increase of five-eighths of 1 percent. 
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coRN IS A MULTIUSE CROP 
Je about four-fifths or 80 percent 
eae crop is fed to livestock on 
of Warm or immediate area where it is 
we duced, the wide variety of uses gives 
prod“derable flexibility. Titis flexibil- 
it coms made for stability both to the 
Pe . producer and feeder as well. There 
« considerable fluctuation from year to 
sr in the consumption of corn. About 
me-half of the corn crop is fed to hogs. 
Hog production runs in cycles usually 
from 5 to 6 years. When hog prices are 
high production is usually low and vice 
versa. An example of how the normal 
economic cycle works will illustrate. In 
1948 as previously stated we had a high 
corn yield. Hog production however, was 
in the lower phase of the cycle. The sur- 
plus corn went into storage. As hog 
production increased during the follow- 
ing 3 years, the reserve supply was 
drawn from storage and consumed. We 
gre now passing from the low-produc- 
tion-high-price phase of the hog cycle 
and our reserves of corn are again high. 
As the hog production cycle expands 
this reserve will disappear. Thus the 
corn support and storage program has 
helped the corn grower by stabilizing 
the price from year to year. It has 
helped the feeder by providing a de- 
pendable supply. And it has served the 
ultimate consumer by providing a better 
and more stable supply of food from 
livestock sources, By stabilizing the 
price and supply of corn a floor has been 
placed under the livestock industry. 
MARKETING QUOTAS ARE IMPRACTICAL FOR CORN 


In the case of most basic farm com- 
modities, the supply can be regulated by 
both acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. When a commodity such as 
wheat is produced in surplus quantities, 
the succeeeding crops can be controlled 
by both acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. This provides an effective 
method for controlling production. In 
the case of corn, however, marketing 
quotas are not practical. The reason— 
less than one-fifth of the crop ever goes 
through a commercial marketing chan- 
nel. In certain sections of the corn belt, 
corn is grown as a cash crop and sold for 
commercial use. In these areas the corn 
acreage can be controlied because a loan 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—CCC—can be denied unless acre- 
age allotments are observed. Since this 
is the corn that might glut the commer- 
cial market and thus disrupt the market 
for all the crop the present system works 
effectively in actual practice although 
it might not seem so as a matter of 
theory. 

CORN HAS NEVER BEEN A PROBLEM CROP 


Much has been spoken and written in 
the past few months about the problem 
of surpluses, but the fact has often been 
overlooked with respect to this most val- 
uable of all crops. The present law has 
been in effect with modifications since 
1938 or 16 years. During that period 
corn has not been a problem. The pro- 
gram has, however, worked effectively 
to support the livestock industry and 
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helped to stabilize the farm income of 
the Middle West which is sometimes 
termed “The Breadbasket of the Nation.” 
The price-support program for corn has 
served to place a floor under competitive 
crops within the commercial corn area. 
Canning crops, as an example, are in- 
directly supported since the contracting 
agent—canner—offers a contract which 
will place such a crop in a favorable 
competitive position. 
FLEXIBLE PARITY AS APPLIED TO CORN 


Numerous suggestions have been made 
with regard to the price-support pro- 
gram as it affects corn. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recommended a 
variation of approximately 25 cents a 
bushel as a device to control production. 
Since a study of the statistics which I 
have set forth previously shows that 
weather alone can and has caused a 
fluctuation of 50 percent in yield and 
that the average over the years is about 
right, there would not be too much to be 
gained by such a device in my judgment. 

MODERNIZED PARITY FOR CORN 


The present basis for parity is the cost 
during the 1910-14 period of producing 
corn translated into modern prices the 
farmers have to pay. However, there 
has been substantial improvement in re- 
cent years in the methods of production. 
As a consequence the time required to 
produce a bushel has dropped signifi- 
cantly. More expensive equipment and 
land is, however, involved. Taking these 
factors into consideration the cost has 
dropped about 10 percent from 1910-14 
base period. This is a factual not a 
policy proposition and I think should be 
acknowledged. I would therefore en- 
dorse the application of the modern 
parity formula as it would apply to corn. 
This would drop the support price from 
$1.60 to $1.45 per bushel. 


SUMMATION 


First. Corn is not an export or import 
problem. 

Second. Corn acreage is steadily going 
down; corn prices are not stimulating 
artificial production. 

Third. Weather is the determining 
factor in the production of corn. 

Fourth. The use of corn gives it great 
flexibility, giving the law of supply and 
demand an ample opportunity to op- 
erate. 

Fifth. Due to the fact that four-fifths 
of the corn crop is used on the farm and 
never goes into commercial channels, 
marketing quotas are impractical. 
While this provision is in the present law 
it is unworkable—agreed to by all au- 
thorities—and is deleted from the bill 
under consideration. 

Sixth. Corn has not been a problem 
crop. In other words, the present law 
has worked effectively. 

Seventh. Attempting to control pro- 
duction by a price variable would not 
work since weather exercises far greater 
control than most any artificial device. 

Eighth. Modernized parity should be 
adopted for corn, thereby using a real- 
istic figure for the average cost of pro- 
duction. 
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A Program for an Expanding Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an ad- 
dress which I delivered to the full em- 
Ployment conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 11, 1954, printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ApprREsSs BY HON. Husert H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, TO THE FULL EMPLOYMENT 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 
1954 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I consider it a privilege and a challenge to 
address your conference this afternoon. I 
am also well aware of the intriguing possi- 
bilities that you anticipated in having both 
the Secretary of the Treasury and myself 
speak to you from the same platform on the 
same afternoon. Secretary George Humphrey 
and I had the occasion recently to talk to 
each other on the telephone about the con- 
fusion that plagues both of us as a result 
of the similarity of our names. I know that 
I speak for him when I say to you that we 
are not related either biologically or 
politically. I want to make it clear, however, 
that I have an extremely high regard for him 
and his abilities. He is one of the most able 
men in the administration. 

Now, let me get down to the issue. You 
are meeting here today because you are con- 
cerned about_unemployment and about cer- 
tain dangers to our economy. I have agreed 
to come and talk to you today because I am 
likewise troubled by certain signs on the 
economic horizon. I have certain sugges- 
tions to make to you and to the American 
people about how we can meet successfully 
the dangers to our economy. I believe that 
if we intelligently look at the facts, face and 
recognize the prevailing economic develop- 
ments, we can then effectively solve the 
problem. 

So that we may better understand each 
other, let me lay down certain basic attitudes 
of mine which may serve to clarify my posi- 
tion. 

First, I am not just an economic Mc- 
Carthy. Or to put it another way, I am not 
just antidepression. I am more so propros- 
perity, proprogress. Therefore, in my re- 
marks to you this afternoon, I shall not limit 
myself with merely citing current economic 
developments and the amazing economic 
progress of our economy in recent years. 
Nor shall I rest my case upon the mere 
outline of measures by both Government and 
private enterprise which if adopted would 
stop the decline and result in holding our 
own in the year 1954. We need more than 
an antidepression policy. The law of this 
land, the Employment Act of 1946, states as 
our national objective that we keep the econ- 
omy moving forward at “maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 

Therefore, I underscore the importance of 
directing our thinking toward the realiza- 
tion of an expanding economy, not a retreat- 
ing or static one. It is not good enough, nor 
is it at all comforting to me to read that 
1954 will not be more than 5 percent below 
1953. This statement within itself admits 
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the loss of approximately $17 billion in gross 
national product, without taking into ac- 
count the productivity growth factor of ap- 
proximately 4 percent per year, or the sharp 
increase in our population of over 24% mil- 
lion the past year. A 5 percent decline in 
1954 from the levels of 1953 with the produc- 
tivity growth factor included actually means 
approximately $30 billion loss in gross na- 
tional product. 

The real problem that confronts us is can 
we, as we move farther into a peacetime 
economy, maintain maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power, or are we 
going to permit a so-called leveling out proc- 
ess—readjustment, economic dip, slump, or 
whatever you wish to call it—which may 
very well engender a spiraling depression. 

The American economy will not stand still. 
It either goes ahead or goes back. There is 
no such thing as a static situation, particu- 
larly when you have a growing country and 
increasing population, and continuous new 
developments in science and technology. All 
of our thinking on matters pertaining to our 
economic system must be related to and con- 
ditioned by the knowledge of the fantastic 
developments in science and technology here 
in America and abroad. The issue is growth 
or stagnation, and this issue was clearly 
understood when the Congress in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 called upon the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to set forth, in its 
annual economic report, the levels of em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power 
needed to carry out the policy of the act. 
Despite the mandate and directive of the 
Employment Act, the President's recent Eco- 
nomic Report, while a masterpiece of statis- 
tical analysis and economic reporting, did 
not set these levels or targets. The report 
devoted a good deal of attention to the prob- 
lem of preventing a depression in 1954. But 
I regret to say it did not set forth the levels 
of employment, production, and purchasing 
power necessary to meet the criteria of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Here is the area of disagreement between 
myself and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, representing the Eisenhower 
administration. In fact, here is the differ- 
ence between the Republican philosophy and 
the Democratic philosophy. You may recall 
that when the Employment Act of 1946 was 
debated the original title was the “Full Em- 
ployment Act.” At the insistence of the Re- 
publicans, the word “Pull” was stricken from 
the title. Fortunately, however, the act does 
lay down the responsibility upon the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the President to 
set levels and targets for maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. It 
is to this goal that I direct my attention. 

Now for a brief discussion of economic 
trends and developments in recent years only 
as @ means of background in order to docu- 
ment the realization of goals for the future. 

The brilliant and renowned economist, Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, professor of political econ- 
omy at Harvard University, testifying before 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, February 18, 1954, had this to say: 

“In the 4 years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
we lifted the level of output of goods and 
services by $73 billion, calculated in terms 
of constant (1953) dollars. This was a spec- 
tacular achievement for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. It was achieved, 
as everyone knows, under the powerful stim- 
ulus of massive fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet the public debt rose in this 
4-year interval by only $18 billion. The dis- 
posable income of individuals (i. e., income 
after taxes) increased by $36 billion, in terms 
of constant dollars. The liquid accumulated 
savings of individuals increased by $41 bil- 
lion. In this interval we added 4,716,000 new 
units to our stock of urban houses, employ- 
ment rose by 3,200,000, and the aggregate 
investment in new producers’ plant and 
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equipment reached the massive total of $140 
billion. Over and above the rapidly expand- 
ing military production, the output of civil- 
ian peacetime goods reached unprecedented 
levels.” 

He further went on to say the expansion 
of the last 4 years was a solid growth which 
left the economic strength in sound financial 
condition and in good balance. To this the 
economic report gives further substantiation. 
Dr. Hansen underscores the fact that un- 
employment in the last 3 years averaged 
only 2.7 percent. Then, I pose the question 
which I think is the issue before this as- 
sembly. Is there any good reason why we 
could not now move on up to our full po- 
tential in 1954, 1955, and 1956, just as we 
did in 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953? It should 
be noted that in the years 1950 through 
1953, the gross national product increased 
by an average of over $18 billion a year. To 
be sure, past experience based on growth 
in workers productivity and in the labor 
force suggests an annual increase of not 
less than 344 percent per year in the total 
output of goods and services. The rate of 
growth from 1950 through 1953 was slightly 
in excess of the well-known 3% percent 
long-run trend. I have cited the observa- 
tions of Dr. Hansen because his testimony 
is generally accepted as being the concensus 
of eminent and informed economists. The 
emphasis upon a growing economy, upon 
maximum production, full employment and 
increased purchasing power is our declared 
national policy and it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of government and industry to 
do everything within their power to achieve 
these goals. It is just these things that 
are not being done. In fact, the recent eco- 
nomic report fails to heed the mandates set 
forth by the Congress to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. Instead, reference is made to a 
“reasonab)e measure of stability in the 
overall level of employment and income” (p. 
7). And again, a page or so later, one reads 
of maintaining “employment at a high level.” 

This, I suggest, is a considerable toning 
down of the mandate laid down by the Con- 
gress in the Employment Act of 1946. The 
failure of the economic report to set forth 
feasible and realizabie goals which the 
American economy is capable of achieving 
may well be the Achilles heel—the soft spot 
in our economic armor, or as one economist 
has put it: “Until these targets are set forth 
as indeed is explicitly required in the Em- 
ployment Act, we are in no position to know 
haw far we fall short of our potentials. This 
is but another way to say that mere expan- 
sion of production or a moderate increase in 
employment such as we have recently wit- 
nessed may very well leave us with a rap- 
idly growing volume of unemployment and 
with total output far below our potential 
and the actual requirements of an expand- 
ing economy. In statistical and economic 
terms what I have said, if applied to the year 
of 1954, means that with a 5 percent drop 
in this year’s gross national product, we 
would be $30 billion below our ,potential. 
This is $30 billion lost and gone, irretriev- 
able. Just think that $30 billion could mean 
to the American people, to the Federal bud- 
get, to the taxpayers. 

We hear a great deal about the cost of 
government, the large expenditures of our 
Government and the heavy taxes. May I 
suggest that while all of these facts cause 
great concern to the American people that 
it is nothing short of shocking that there 
seems to be so little concern about the loss 
of income through failure to realize the pos- 
sibilities of our economic development, or 
the fantastic cost of recession and depres- 
sion. 

Leon Keyserling, former Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, in a recent 
address in Denver, Colo., submitted some 
interesting and revealing economic data 
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concerning the 12 years from 19 
Measuring his statistics in mean ou 
had this to say: “Our nationa) output 2 
those 12 years was $635 billion less th a 
would have been if we had maintaines 
a 


prosperous and growing economy, ang 
$50 billion g 
We lost 85 million years of 


employ \ 
This loss averaged about 7 million mayen 


was a loss of more than 


of employment a year.” 


Mr. Keyserling’s analysis is based 
the declared national Policy of our Gow 
ment—namely, the maximum employ a 
production and purchasing power cach we 
Yes, we lost $635 billion in Production ¢ 
homes and food, tools, automobiles, eg . 
tion. We lost about twice the cost oa 
of World War II in goods. These matters or 
production and employment are the throw 
bing realities of our economy and these 
what we have lost whenever we haye gotten 
into a state of mind where we are seeming! 
little concerned about so-called slight oun 
turns in the economy, readjustments, slum ; 
dips, etc. I suggest that we try to oan 
late these words into economic facts 
then into the realities of life—what jt Meang 
in terms of jobs, income, production, homes, 
schools, and the necessitites of life 


Enough of history and genera) economic 
philosophy. We are meeting here today on 
May 11, 1954. What are the current eC0- 
nomic facts? What has been happening in 
our country in recent months? Why should 
people meet in Washington to discuss full 
employment? Why are economists busily 
engaged in careful study and analysis of the 
current economic situation? 

The answer is quite simple. There are 
signs on the economic horizon which cause 
thoughtful’ people to be concerned. The 
facts are unmistakably clear. The Ameri. 
can economy has been in recent months and 
still is in a recession. Now let me make the 
record clear by saying that we are not in 
a depression. We are, however, witnessing 
and experiencing the first danger signals of 
the economic storms. This economic 
downswing has been under way for the past 
6 or 7 months. Millions of Americans to- 
day are experiencing the painful reality of 
layoffs, job hunting, lower incomes, reduced 
business profits, falling production in sales 
and economic insecurity. 

What I have said to you does not qualify 
me as a “Republican security risk,” or a 
prophet of “gloom and doom.” It may, how- 
ever, entitle me to claim that I have done my 
economic homework. I suggest that the 
slogan makers of this administration and 
the public relations experts be put ina 
Democratic deep freeze for awhile and that 
the responsible officials of this Government 
turn to the economists and come to grips 
with the economic realities. A political 
catch phrase is no substitute for an eco- 
nomic program. With an estimated 17 per- 
cent drop in gross national production from 
last year’s level and a $30 billion drop in 
potential gross national product, I suggest 
that the political hucksters be sacrificed for 
the political economists. 

These facts can no longer be dodged or 
denied. Within the past month there have 
been signs of a leveling off, but these factors 
in themselves are discouraging and danger- 
ous because as a result of seasonal influ- 
ences we should be spurting forward dur- 
ing these months and not just leveling off. 
The so-called leveling that has taken place 
today ig a danger signal that we face more 
drastic declines tomorrow. 

There is no inevitability about recession. 
There is no inevitability about the idle ma- 
chines and the wasted man-hours, the emo- 
tional pangs and anxieties. We ean stop the 
recession and we can avoid a depression. We 
can do so, however, only if we recognize the 
danger signals and act—not just talk—t 
solve our problems, 


































































view of all our experience makes it 
t Government cannot do the whole 
der our traditions we would not 
.t Government to do the whole job, even 
of yld. Responsible free enterprise and 
it sible free government are both essen- 
to our progress and well-being as a 
tial le, It is the responsibility of govern- 
t. however, to take the initiative in re- 
_ the economy to @ fully healthful 
goring Government leadership and 
‘vernment policies are an impera- 
gee The longer these policies are 
and a or postponed, the greater lag or time 
ee Ttween the actual demand for goods 
or the full employment level on produc- 
ton, the harder the task of restoring full 
tio joyment and production, and the more 
siacult it will become for business to do 
any part of the job. 
Therefore, I call upon our Government to 
undertake action which will not only correct 
the current economic dislocations, but even 
more important, action which will insure 
continuing economic growth for our Nation 
and expanding economic opportunity for our 
citizens. The best way to help our business 
and to keep it free, competitive and pro- 
gressive, is for business and Government to 
join hands in helping to create the ex- 
panding markets which will enable business 
to expand. Only by maintaining a full 
economy can we really protect the American 
economic system from the hardships and 
the misfortunes which have propelled from 
some other peoples along the road toward 
the inflexibility and staleness of economies 
controlled and ordered from the top. 
let us start this analysis with the facts. 
i. Production of goods and services is 
down $12 billion since last year. The coun- 
try stands to lose nearly $30 billion as a 
result of this decline. 
9. Wages and salaries of factory workers 
are down $6 billion in the past year. 
3. Production jobs are down nearly 8 per- 
nt. 
4 Total unemployment, counting invol- 
untary part-time workers and temporary 
layoffs is up to nearly 8 percent of the labor 
force. 
§. The average workweek is below 40 hours 
for the first time in 4 years. 
6. Net income to farm operators is down 
§ percent in the past year with further de- 
clines in prospect—down 13 percent since 
1951. 
7. Retail sales of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery is down 17 percent. The farm- 
parity ration is down to 90 percent as com- 
posing the monthly average of 100 percent 
in 1952, 
8. Steel production {is down 31 percent 
of capacity. This reflects the drop in the 
production of automobiles, farm machinery, 
electrical appliances, and other durable 
goods as well as cutbacks in defense. 
9. Business is planning to cut its annual 
rate of spending for new plants and tools by 
$2 billion less than last year. 
10. Business failures during the first quar- 
ter of 1954 are up by 39 percent over the 
first quarter of 1953. 
The April 21 report of Dun & Bradstreet on 
March business failures reads as follows: 

“The third monthly increase in a row 
litted business failures to 1,102 in March, 
19 percent above the February level. Fail- 
ures were half again as numerous as a year 
pa -~ at — highest level for any month 

ce May 1941, 

“Failures of automobile dealers reached a 
postwar peak, while more casualties occurred 
among furniture and appliance stores than 
in any other month on record.” 

While these declines in the economy take 
Place, prices to the consumer remain sticky 
and hover around a record high. The latest 
figures I have show a consumer price index of 
1148 as compared to the all-time high of 
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October 1953 of 115.4. This a drop of only 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

These are statistics and most people con- 
sider statistics to be dull, but these statistics, 
my friends, spell nearly 3,500,000 unemployed 
people going around looking desperately for 
jobs. These figures mean an additional 
1% million people only partially employed. 
This is not a depression, but it is an un- 
fortunate tragedy to those directly affected. 
This is not a depression, but it is a hard- 
ship to millions of families in the cities and 
on the farms, and is doing serious injury to 
countless numbers of business enterprises of 
small and moderate size. This is not a de- 
pression, but it spells anxiety and useless 
economic and human waste. 

Many economists tell us that full-scale de- 
pressions are a thing of the past because 
of the built-in safeguards created by the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. But be that as it may, 
there is no reason why millions of American 
families need to suffer the anxiety of small 
depressions or “healthy readjustments.” 
There is no reason why millions of Ameri- 
cans in any year should suffer tens of bil. 
lions of dollars of loss through nonproduc- 
tion of goods and services which could con- 
tribute to an abundant life. 

There is no reason why the American free- 
enterprise economy which is the best econ- 
omy in the world should not provide a full 
and abundant life for every man, woman, 
and child in our society. This can be done 
through a partnership of Government and 
business. This can be done if a responsible 
government will live up to its responsibili- 
ties. 

These are the facts. Yet, to these facts 
some of the administration spokesmen say 
that the economic decline so far is not 
severe, and that there is no cause for alarm 
or concern. But even if the facts are turned 
around so as to mean that the economic 
decline is not severe, or will not go much fur- 
ther, or is ready to level off, it is my consid- 
ered opinion that there is real cause for 
alarm and a real need for our Government 
to act. 

It will give us little comfort to try to com- 
pare the current economic dip with the 1949 
economic slump. Much has happened be- 
tween 1949 and 1954. The large backlog of 
demand, our plant and machinery, housing, 
durable and semidurable consumer goods 
that were present in the period from 1945 
to 1950 no longer exist. For the 8 years, 
we have been filling the war created de- 
ficiency. Then, too, consumer debt was 
much lower 5 years ago, permitting a sub- 
stantial increase in expenditures financed 
by consumer credit. Consumer debt is now 
at record levels in relation to income. To 
be sure, people hold now, as they have in all 
of the postwar years, large accumulated sav- 
ings, but we must remember that over 40 
percent of the American families have no 
savings. Thus, everything considered, the 
situation today is not fully comparable with 
either the immediate postwar period of 1945 
to 1947, or the economic recession period of 
1949. Add to this the sharp decline in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, the major effect of 
which will make its impact on the economy 
in 1955, and it is plain to see that the free 
economy standing by itself cannot be relied 
upon to generate adequate demand to ab- 
sorb existing production, much less to create 
new productive capacity and new jobs. In 
short, the economy cannot be relied upon 
to generate its own steam not aided by Gov- 
ernment. What I have said is underscored 
by the facts as presented in the recent 
economic report. 

The great economic challenge we face is 
not a temporary one. The need to find jobs 
for American people is not just one that 
faces us today because of the decline in con- 
sumer purchasing power. The need to find 
jobs for the American people is one of the 
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most serious economic problems we face 
because we are in the midst of a new and 
greater industrial revolution. To be satisfied 
as some administration spokesmen seem to 
be because we have only suffered an eco- 
nomic decline which they say is slight is to 
be blind to the economic realities of the 
American system. Not only dare we not 
suffer a decline, but it would be an economic 
catastrophe if we were satisfied merely to 
level off at the current level of industrial 
activity. To be satisfied with merely main- 
taining existing levels of the economic 
activity neglects the first law of life of the 
dynamic American economy—the law of 
growth. Growth is the essential part of our 
economic health. Growth is essential if we 
are not to suffer from economic stagnation. 

Under ordinary circumstances the gain in 
American technology and productivity every 
year means that a worker and a farmer can 
produce more for every hour that he works. 
Each year, therefore, under normal circum- 
stances we must find more jobs even if our 
population remains static. In recent years 
we have had the added complication of a 
growing population which means an ever- 
growing labor force and an ever-growing 
need to find still more jobs if our economy 
is to function fully. The economists say 
this means that our total national produc- 
tion ought to grow every year by about 4 per- 
cent in order to keep up with our needs. 
To merely stand still in our production rece 
ords, therefore, is to be moving backwards. 
We must grow by 4 percent in order to stand 
still. 

Now what does this mean in dollars and 
cents? Let’s take the first quaiter of 1953 
and compare it to the first quarter of 1954. 
It means that in the first quarter of 1954 
our total national product was at the annual 
rate of about $359 billion. This is to be com- 
pared with an annual rate of $364 billion a 
year ago—or a decline of nearly $5 billion, or 
more than 1 percent. This is at a time 
when we should have grown by more than 4 
percent. This means that we were about $20 
billion short this year. 

Now what does $20 billion short mean? It 
means an unemployment figure of 344 million 
plus an additional under-employment fig- 
ure of another million and a half. This 
means that unless we begin to do something 
quickly we may have 4% million unemployed 
by the end of the year, and maybe 514 million 
unemplayed a year from now. 

What else does this waste of $20 billion 
mean? It means enough wealth to replace 
2 million slums with decent housing. It 
means enough wealth to cover more than 
20 times the total cost of farm price supports 
from the very beginning of our farm price 
support program. 

But even these figures do not tell the whole 
story. They tell us that we must grow and 
become stronger just to hold our own. But 
there is a second industrial revolution taking 
place in the United States presenting even 
greater problems that we must face. 

Within the last few months I have had 
an opportunity to examine a number of 
newspaper stories from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other business magazines. I have 
learned that we are on the threshold of tech- 
nological developments the like of which can 
drastically revolutionize American industry. 

Let me give you a few illustrations: 

1. Let us begin with a simple one and take 
the process of stuffing olives. It is today pos- 
sible for one machine to pit an olive, slice 
the pimento into strips, pick up the strips, 
and stuff them into the olive at the rate of 
nearly 180 per minute. 

2. It is now possible for a coal digging 
machine to drill, cut, blast, and load coal in 
a single operation, which will require only 
one-half as many men to work in the mines 
of the United States. It is estimated that 
by using these machines, coal mines can 
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produce coal 10 to 15 percent cheaper than 
under present methods. One machine called 
the continuous coal mining machine, once 
it is set up underground, cuts and loads a 
mine car of coal in 1% minutes. Under 
average working conditions, it take one 
miner one-half day to do this job. 

3. They have even gone to the point of 
developing a robot machine which performs 
the function of the human brain as another 
step in making man feel unnecessary. 

Another brain computes one company’s 
employment retirement program with a sin- 
ble operator in one week; the machine does 
the job that ordinarily would take four peo- 
ple 3 months. 

4. The Wall Street Journal for September 
25, 1953, reports one industrialist as say- 
ing: “In certain industries, such as petrol- 
eum refining and chemical processing, we 
may have automatic factories in only a few 
more years.” The same article reports an 
expert as saying: “The average refinery 
which would employ 800 people without in- 
strumentation would employ 12 people were 
instrumentation utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent now possible.” 

5. A new automatic radio assembly is now 
ready to produce a thousand radios a day 
with only 2 workers needed to run the line. 
This production schedule would formerly re- 
quire a labor force of 200. 

6. The Wall Street Journal for March 23, 
1954, reports as follows, after an interview 
with some of the automobile manufacturers: 
“When they are asked how many men the 
new machines can do the work of, auto 
company executives are inclined to shudder.” 

7. Even in small industry, the robots can 
work to displace workers. The Wall Street 
Journal for April 2, 1954, reports that a 
small midwest maker of aluminum cups now 
has a machine which needs only one part- 
time operator to do the work of 55 men with 
present machines. This saves the manufac- 
turer 4 cents a cup, or $640 per 8-hour day. 
Yet, the machine costs only $60,000. 

Another small-business man is now using 
a machine which manufactures evaporating 
coils for air-conditioning equipment at the 
rate of 150 an hour, with 1 man at the con- 
trols. This compares with the rate of 50 an 
hour for 4 workers doing much of the task by 
hand. These machines cost anywhere from 
$7,000 to $11,000 each. 

What does this mean? It does not mean 
that we are opposed to technological prog- 
ress. It does mean, however, that insist 
that the American Government and the 
American society take steps to meet the 
threat to working men and women implicit 
in these technological advances. This calls 
for imagination, planning, retraining, intelli- 
gent research for the proper use of leisure 
time, increased adult education, and a whole 
series of programs designed to adjust our 
society to our new industrial revolution. 

These figures and these stories need not 
frighten us. They should challenge us. 
They should make clear to us the great po- 
tentialities for a more blessed and abundant 
life. These machines can be used to serve 
man and to free man. In order for that to 
take place, however, we need a constantly ex- 
panding economy. Instead of being adjusted 
backwards, our economy should be propelled 
forward. 

I am not interested at the moment in try- 
ing to assess the blame for the mistakes of 
the past. You are well aware of the fact 
that since February 1953, I have been warn- 
ing the American people and the American 
Government that the “scarce money”—“hard 
money” policy it was pursuing would lead to 
economic difficulties. I have been warning 
that the administration's willingness to cut 

down the income of the farmer would have 
serious economic repercussions that would 
be felt throughout the economy. My col- 
leagues and I have been protesting the many 
evidences of “false economy” which seem to 


have imprisoned the administration in the 
rigid shackles of its contradictory campaign 
pledges to the American people. 

Our economy is today failing to gear its 
production, price, wage, and employment 
policies to the needs of an expanding econ- 
omy. It is clear if we are to learn from the 
lessons of the past that neither private en- 
terprise nor government alone can do the 
job. If we wait too long even the combined 
resources of private enterprise and govern- 
ment may not be able to swing the balance 
in time to avoid serious hardships, but if we 
act now to stimulate private investment 
and to stimulate government activity we can 
achieve full production and full employment. 

Our first task is to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. Present productive capacity 
has outstripped income consuming ability. 
The immediate job to be done is to stimulate 
sales through increased purchasing power. 
At the same time as we increase consumer 
spending which obviously stimulates busi- 
ness investment, we should also make every 
effort to increase business investment which 
will further create employment and stimu- 
late consumption. 

I know that there is a big argument as 
to which came first, the chicken or the egg? 
As far as I am concerned, American enter- 
prise and American Government should set 
forth promptly and vigorously toward a bal- 
anced and coordinated program to raise both 
investment and consumption at the same 
time. But, the initiative must come from 
the Government. 

I. Taxation: The fiscal and tax policy of 
our Government can be the most powerful 
and effective instrument for a stabilizing and 
expanding economy. Just as tax policy can 
be used to curb inflation, so it can be used 


and directed to counteract recession and de-. 


fiation. We must learn the important lesson 
of a flexible fiscal policy. Tax laws should 
not be designed only for the purpose of ob- 
taining revenue for the Federal Treasury. 
Tax laws, both in application and adminis- 
tration, must be constantly measured in 
terms of their desired effect upon the pre- 
vailing economic conditions. 

The President’s Economic Report took note 
of the importance of our tax and fiscal pol- 
icy. The tax proposals designed to stimu- 
late capital outlays on plant and equipment 
are indicative of the Government’s realiza- 
tion of the importance-of tax policy as it 
relates to economic stability and growth. 
There is a strong case for accelerated de- 
preciation, but may I suggest that such a 
proposal should be used to combat reces- 
sion. The Treasury proposal on accelerated 
depreciation will have the effect of intensi- 
fying the booms and the depressions. One 
could expect business firms to take advan- 
tage of accelerated depreciation during the 
years when profits are high, thereby reducing 
the tax liability. It appears to me that if 
accelerated depreciation is to produce added 
investment in capital plant it should be lim- 
ited to the depressed years, or the years 
below normal business activity. In this 
manner it could serve as a stimulus to in- 
vestment when most needed to promote sta- 
bility and expansion. 

It appears to me that the. administration 
tax proposal on accelerated depreciation is 
far too rigid for such a dynamic and volatile 
economy. It may well aggravate our prob- 
lem rather than correct it. One of the other 
major tax incentive devices outlined by the 
administration, apparently designed to stim- 
ulate business investment, is the so-called 
tax relief for stockholders. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Bconomic Report 
argued that the so-called double taxation 
of dividends has resulted in industry being 
forced to raise almost three-fourths of its 
investment funds from borrowing. 
words, the sale of common stock dividend 


producing stock, according to the argument 
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dends, 
makes a strong argument, but 


light of the facts of our economic his 7 

his argument just does not stan the wm 

of careful analysis. ten 
In the 6 years from 1922 to 192 

which our tax laws were exceedingiy 

able to corporations and stockholders po 

26 percent of new investment capital culy 


from stock issues and approxim — 
fourths of all capital came from beeen 
with the 
Y for recent 
in the tay 
te tax ang 
tockholders 


These figures are almost identical 
figures quoted by the Secretar 
years. Despite all the changes 
laws, the much heavier corpora 
personal income tax on both s 
and corporations as compared to 
business investment practices hay 
very little. The truth is that mu 
porate business expansion is finance out of 
retained earnings. The ration of corporate 
debt to corporate assets today is much lower 
than in the 1920's, despite Secretary Hum. 
phrey’s claim of the need for tax relie for 
corporation stockholders in order to stimu. 
late business investment. 


The reason is that corporate profi 
been highly satisfactory, in fact pes 
indeed, In the last 8 years, we have in- 
vested over $240 billion in new producers! 
plant and equipment. Government tax 
policy has not curbed investment, nor has it 
curbed reasonable profits. In fact, both in- 
vestment and profits have reached all-time 
highs during this'period. It appears to me 
that what affects capital investment more 
than anything else is consumer demand, and 
it is the consumer demand picture that 
needs our careful consideration. It is pur. 
chasing power that needs to be increased 
and stimulated. 

Therefore, we must channel Federal in- 
come-tax reductions to lower income groups 
to stimulate consumer spending, This 
should be done by increasing personal in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $800 a 
dependent. This can also be done by lower- 
ing the rates of taxable income on lower 
income groups and further reducing excise 
taxes. It amused me, incidentally, to read 
recently an item in the Wall Strect Jow- 
nal to the effect that the administration was 
expecting the excise-tax-reduction bill which 
Congress passed a few days ago to help meet 
the problem of recession. I was amused be- 
cause I recalled that it was the adminis- 
tration that opposed the passage of that 
bill in the Congress. Now, they are attempt- 
ing to take credit for it. 


These tax reductions for the lower-income 
groups to increase consumer spending can 
take place without too much net cost to the 
Treasury by closing tax loopholes and there- 
by raising more than $4 billion which are 
today lost to the Federal Government every 
year. 

II. The second part of a full-employment 
program must be to liberalize credit and 
lower interest rates by at least one-fourth 
to one-half percent on FHA and VA home 
loans, on crop-support loans and farm-hous- 
ing loans, Export-Import Bank loans, and 
small-business loans. 


The tight-credit, hard-money policy inau- 
gurated by the Eisenhower administration in 
the winter of 1953 more than any other 
single factor is responsible for the down- 
turn in our economy. It set in motion eco- 
nomic forces that not only increased the 
cost to the taxpayer for managing the public 
debt—an increased cost of approximately 
$300 million this year—but also a substantial 
increase in the cost.of financing of new con- 
struction, along with consumer and durable 
= in private industry. This incredible 

blunder provided a bonanza for a few 
bankers and investment companies and 4 
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‘ Pandora’s box of trouble for thousands and 
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small investors, businessmen, 
ghousands Oorkers throughout the Nation. 
fame best evidence as to the incredible 
foolishness of this tight-credit, hard-money 
licy is the now complete about-face of the 
Piministration in promoting an easy-money, 
. it policy. 
oe ere today, as I have on the 
genate floor again and again, that the Eisen- 
hower administration has committed one of 
the most tragic and colossal monetary and 
fscal blunders of all time in its so-called re- 
fnancing program of the public debt. This 
one act threw the bond market into a topsy- 
turvey condition, upset the investment plans 
of thousands of business firms and State and 
jocal governments, and caused a great un- 
certainty in the money and credit market. 
I. Our Government should begin to ac- 
celerate a public-works program to provide 
schools, hospitals, health facilities, roads, 
water and sanitation works, airports, dams, 
jrrigation, river and harbor development, a 
radar defense system, civil-defense facilities, 

and other similar projects. 
IV. We need to build 2 million homes next 
. The Government should stimulate 
the construction of 135,000 units of low- 
cost public housing. It should also en- 
courage low interest and long time credit, 
vate construction, farm home construc- 
tion, urban redevelopment and slum clear- 


ce. 
. An effective program for economic 
prosperity must restore farm income by 
maintaining price supports at levels no 
lower than last year. We need not worry 
about the accumulation of any food surplus 
resulting from such @ program since there 
is no such thing as “surplus” when there 
are hungry people at home and abroad. We 
should instead use our imagination to ef- 
fectively utilize our stores of food and more 
equitably distribute them. 

VI. Minimum wages should be raised to 
at least a dollar an hour. 

VII. Social security payments and old age 
assistance payments should be substantially 
increased. 

Vill. We should provide unemployment 
{insurance to meet the immediate hardships 
being faced by millions of Americans. This 
can be done by extending coverage, provid- 
ing Federal reinsurance for States with low 
reserves and by establishing a Federal 
standard of payments which would guarantc>3 
a minimum of 50 percent of an individual’s 
weekly wage when he is unemployed for a 
period of at least 39 weeks. 

IX. We should increase social security 
benefits and expand its coverage so that our 
senior citizens may have some measures of 
economic security and stability when they 
can no longer participate in the working 
force. 

X. Finally, an effective program for full 
employment and world prosperity would in- 
tensify world trade through reciprocal trade 
agreements, credit extension, investment 
and technical assistance. 

This 10-point program is an essential pro- 
gram if we are to meet the needs today and 
tomorrow for the American people. It will 
cost money. Critics will say that we should 
hot adopt the program simply because it does 
cost money. Such criticism is unwise and 
unreasonable. The cost of this program is 
but @ small portion of the cost to the Amer- 
ican people which would result from not 
adopting the program and facing the risk of 
economic hardship and dislocation. This is, 
a & cheap investment for full employ- 

The program I haye just presented to you 
is 8 moderate but essential program to main- 
tain economic stability. If our economic 
srowth could be made to continue as it 
should we would achieve a $500 billion econ- 
omy by 1960, What would this mean? This 
mae mean the following to the American 

e: 
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Seventy million jobs. 
me minimum $4,000 a year standard of liv- 

g. 

An overall increase of 40 percent in this 
Nation's living standards. 

An average weekly wage of $100 for pro- 
duction workers. (It is now a little more 
than $71 a week.) 

An increase in farm production of 20 to 25 
percent, with plenty of markets for the in- 
creased production. 

An annual business investment rate of 
from 80 to 90 billion dollars, with annual 
corporate profits before taxes of about $55 
billion. (Last year corporate profits, before 
taxes, were about $44 million, and with lower 
tax rates in 1960, profits after taxes would be 
even greater.) 

These goals can be realized. They will be 
realized if we show imagination, courage and 
willingness to face facts. They will be real- 
ized if we have a determined body of public 
opinion that demands full employment and 
the maximum utilization of our economic 
resources. They will be realized because 
there are groups like this conference meeting 
throughout the Nation demanding action by 
their Government. I congratulate you for 
holding the conference. I thank you for in- 
viting me to participate in the conference. 





Code of Fair Investigating Committee 
Procedures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 30, I testified before 
the Senate Rules Committee in behalf 
of Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for 
a mandatory code of fair play—of fair 
procedure—for investigating committees. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared testimony be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN IN Support 
OF a CopE or Fair INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am here in support of 
Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for a code 
of fair investigating procedure, of which I 
am a cosponsor and which I helped draft. 
There is also pending before your committee 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 64, of which 
I am also a cosponsor along with Senator 
Morse. In fact, Senate Resolution 256 super- 
sedes Senate Concurrent Resolution 64 as far 
as its sponsors are concerned since Senate 
Resolution 256 combined what we thought 
were the best elements in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 64, as well as in a number of other 
pending resolutions, and also introduced 
some new ideas and notions which the 19 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 256 devel- 
oped in the course of a prolonged drafting 
effort. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to introduce into the record of these hear- 
ings and submit for the consideration of the 
committee a perfected version of Senate 
Resolution 256—perfected as to language and 
certain technical points which I have not 
had the opportunity to check with the co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 256, but which 
I urge upon this committee should it see 
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fit—as I hope it will—to consider reporting 
out Senate Resolution 256. 

Mr. Chairman, you have already had 2 days 
of hearings on the subject of rules of fair 
procedure for investigating committees. As 
I understand it, you will have quite a few 
more days of such hearings. This subject 
has struck a veritable gusher of public inter- 
est. The developments of the past 2 years 
in regard to committee investigations has 
inspired in the general public, as well as 
among legal experts and students of the con- 
gressional process, a deep and unshakable 
conviction that there must be enacted—and 
there must be enacted immediately—a uni- 
form mandatory set of rules governing the 
conduct of investigating committees and de- 
fining the rights of all parties in interest, 
including (1) the rights of the chairmen of 
committees; (2) the rights of the members 
of committees; (3) the rights of witnesses 
appearing before committees; and (4) the 
rights of individuals and institutions ad- 
versely mentioned in committee hearings, 
There is also in question the right of the 
public to observe committee proceedings, 
through television and otherwise, and finally 
and above all, the right of the committees 
of Congress to conduct investigations. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a certain Member 
of the Senate who rose to national promi- 
nence through his chairmanship of an in- 
vestigating committee—not an unusual 
phenomenon. This particular Senator 
whom I have in mind headed a committee 
which conducted a series of investigations 
which certainly rank among the most useful 
in recent times. 

When that Senator retired from the Sen- 
ate and gave up his chairmanship of that 
investigating committee, he said: “In my 
opinion, the power of investigating is one of 
the most important powers of Congress. 
The manner in which that power is exer- 
cised will determine the position and pres- 
tige of the Congress in the future.” 

That fairly well known quotation is from 
the then Senator from Missouri, Harry 8. 
Truman, who stepped from the chairman- 
ship of the Truman committee into the Vice 
Presidency of the United States, and then 
into the White House itself. 

Harry Truman—and I have been praying 
for his speedy and complete recovery from 
his present illness, as I am sure all of us, 
regardless of party, are doing—knew the 
vast extent of the congressional investigat- 
ing power, and of its uncharted limits. He 
knew that to abuse that power was to run 
that terrible danger which abuse of power 
always brings—reaction and consequent re- 
striction on any, including the beneficial, 
use of power. 

As of today, in my Judgment, the abuse of 
the investigating power by certain com- 
mittees and certain committee chairmen— 
not only over the past 2 years but over the 
past 20 years—has now resulted in a re- 
action which may, unless we act quickly 
and wisely, result in a complete paralysis 
of the vital investigating powers of Con- 
gress. It can result in a lasting damage to 
the whole legislative process. Already, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, the prestige of 
Congress, in the Nation and in the world, 
has suffered blows from which we will not 
easily nor soon. recover. 

The investigating power of Congress, and 
the complaints concerning its abuse, are by 
no means new. Both have a long history. 

The first congressional investigation took 
place in 1792, 162 years ago. It was an in- 
quiry seeking to fix responsibility for the 
defeat of the forces of Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
by the Indians of Ohio. In the same year 
Congress undertook to inquire into Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s financial affairs. In 1818 
there was an investigation into the conduct 
of the Seminole War in Florida. 

Since the founding of the Republic, there 
have been about 600 different committee in- 
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vestigations. The great majority of these 
have been during the last 30 years, although 
congressional investigations were not lacking 
either in number or sensationalism in the 
years following the Civil War, during the 
administration of President Ulysses 8. Grant. 

The power to investigate, in pursuit of 
legislative ends, has long been established as 
one of the fundamental powers of Congress. 
We certainly recognize it today as one of 
the most essential. 

But the power to investigate in order to 
obtain the information on the basis of which 
to legislate—has been expanded, from time 
to time, to inquire just for the sake of in- 
quiring—to arouse public opinion, and, in 
very recent years, to expose. The legal jus- 
tification and constitutional basis for the 
power to investigate for the purpose of ex- 
posing, and for no other purpose, is not so 
well established. Indeed, some legal experts 
question that authority and that power. But 
I am not an expert nor a constitutional 
authority. I would not wish to argue the 

int. 
aa far as I am concerned, as a Member of 
the Senate, I would like to see the Congress 
have, enjoy, and wisely use a broad range 
of investigative power. I hope that power 
is never hedged in by rigid judicial restric- 
tions. But that can happen, according to 
constitutional experts. And it is the most 
likely to happen if Congress abuses its power, 
and puts to the legal test the extremes of 
its investigating power. 

Mr. Telford Taylor, who is an outstanding 
expert and authority on the legal aspects of 
congressional investigations, has described 
what he calls the “illusion of investigative 
omnipotence.” I commend a study of this 
thesis, which is to be found in the winter, 
1954, issue of the Notre Dame Law Review, 
to the members of this committee, and to 
the Members of Congress generally. Mr. Tay- 
lor predicts that the courts may 1 day estab- 
lish some.very clear limits on the exercise 
of the investigating power. 

I, myself, would rather see the Congress, 
by the exercise of jurisdictional restraint, 
and by the promulgation of appropriate 
rules, such as are being considered by this 
committee, establish its own metes and 
bounds, and thus avoid the establishment 
by court edict, of limits on our investigating 
power. 

Now when I speak about the investigat- 
ing power, I am not referring to our in- 
dividual or collective power to inquire, but 
rather to the power to compel testimony, to 
require the presence of witnesses and records, 
and to punish those who decline to attend 
upon our inquiries, to answer proper ques- 
tions and to produce records upon our 
proper order. 

That is a power which Senate investigat- 
ing committees did not have until 1859, 
although the House had it as far back as 
1827. Our early statesmen were not so sure 
that this power should be vested in com- 
mitteees at all, and when the rule granting 
this power to House committees was voted 
on by the body, it was passed by, 102 to 88, 
after a very warm debate. 

I have cited this historical background of 
the power to compel testimony because we, 
today, are inclined to take it for granted, as 
an inseparable part of the committee func- 
tion. During a long period of our history, 
congressional committees did not have this 
power. Today we should be sober and judi- 
cious in our use of it. 

Originally the power of congressional com- 
mittees to investigate was conceived solely 
as the power to inquire into the conduct of 
the Executive branch of Government, and of 
the qualifications and conduct of Members 
of Congress. In regard to investigating the 
Executive branch of Government, the in- 
vestigating power was conceived as another 
check and balance against possible usurpa- 


tion or misuse of power on the part of the 
Executive. 
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We have, until today, steadily extended 
and expanded the limits and the concept of 
the investigating power. Today no one 
remembers or knows what the limits are. 
The concept of its meaning and purpose has 
experienced a tremendous inflation. 

And here is the rub. The zeal of con- 
gressional committees to investigate has col- 
lided with the rights of the people, as set 
forth in the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion. When that Bili of Rights was drafted 
and fixed into our Constitution, I doubt that 
its drafters anticipated the necessity of pro- 
tecting the rights of the people against con- 
gressional investigators. 

There are many prohibitions in the Con- 
stitution against the passage of legislation 
restricting the rights of the people. 

“Congress shall pass no law,” says the Con- 
stitution again and again. 

But nowhere does the Constitution specifi- 
cally protect the people against the en- 
croachments of congressional investigat- 
ing committees. It was not anticipated 
that congressional investigating committees 
would collide with and threaten the rights 
of the people—the individual rights of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

There are, however, many individual rights 
which, certainly by clear implication, may 
not be violated even by congressional inves- 
tigating committees, although those rights 
have, in fact, been grossly violated by such 
committees in the recent past. 

Now, the question is: Are we going to wait 
until the Supreme Court finds it necessary 
to step in and protect the rights of the peo- 
ple, or are we going to discipline ourselves 
and establish rules which will fully and 
adequately protect the rights of individuals 
called before congressional investigating 
committees, individuals who are adversely 
affected, in their lives, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness, by such congressional com- 
mittees? 

Now, when I speak of the rights which 
have been and are being violated by congres- 
sional investigating committees, I am refer- 
ring to all kinds of rights, some explicit in 
our Constitution, and some implicit in our 
legal traditions. 

I would list, among these rights, the fol- 
lowing: (1) The right of privacy: the right 
to be secure against unreasonable intru- 
sions, search, and seizure; (2) the right of a 
free press, free from restraint or intimida- 
tion; (3) the rights of free petition, assem- 
bly, and association; (4) the right to speak 
freely without fear of punishment or legal 
restraint; (5) the right to hold private opin- 
ions—political, economic, or religious—with- 
out undue intrusion or any punishment, by 
law, or by the agents of government, direct 
or indirect; (6) the right to have one’s repu- 
tation safeguarded against libel and slander; . 
(7) the right to be considered innocent until 
proved guilty; (8) the right, when on trial, 
to be represented by counsel of one’s own 
choosing; and when in the position of a de- 
fendant, to have all the protections which _ 
our laws and legal traditions have erected to 
assure fair play, and an equalization of the 
power of the individual against the power of 
government. 

I say that all these rights, in greater or 
lesser measure, have been violated by one or 
another, or several congressional investigat- 
ing committees, on one or more occasions. 
Some of these rights have been repeatedly, 
insistently and flagrantly violated. 

It was the chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee who, in 1948, 
told a protesting witness who was demand- 
ing certain rights: 

“The rights you have are the rights given 
you by this committee. We will determine 
what rights you have got and what rights you 
have not got before this committee.” 

Mr. Chairman, that statement, on sober 
reflection and evaluation, is a shocking one, 
But it is tragically true. It is shocking to 
think that any American citizen, regard- 
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less of who he is, can be haileq before 
congressional committee, placed under omy! 
knowing that any answer he might mak, 

@ question can lead to a charge of parien 
or any question he might refuse to a Tey 
to a charge of contempt, and to be taaen : 
he had only such rights, to protect hi 

as the committee might choose to give him 

That, to my mind, is a police state not 
democracy, not a land devoted to the ine 
of freedom for the individual, and of came 
ity, under law, for every individual, 7 

But what the chairman of the Un-Am 
ican Activities Committee said in 1948 {s a 
all practical purposes, unfortunately on 
There are no clear and uniform ang gen. 
erally recognized rights assured to indiviq. 
uals who appear before congressiona) in 
vestigating committees. " 

I am aware that some committees have 
rules of theirown. I am aware, for instance 
of the rules of the Internal Security Subcom, 
mittee, headed by you, Senator JENNER 
Those rules are not only better than nons 
but better than most. Yet in my judgment 
they fall short of the mark of adequacy, in 
protecting the rights of the people, 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that 
you recognize as a matter of legal principle 
that rules, to be fair, must be uniform. ‘The 
same fundamental rules must apply to the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, to the Mc. 
Carthy committee, and to every other com. 
mittee and subcommittee of the Senate when 
it undertakes to conduct an investigation 
and exercises its power to compel testimony, 

Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the courts 
of our land have the authority to declare 
invalid and unconstitutional laws enacteg 
by us when they violate the basic rights of 
the people. I am sure the courts can and 
will also act, in the end, to curb investiga. 
tions conducted by us, if we continue to 
violate the rights of the people. 

It is a fact that members of the press have 
been called before investigating committees 
in an attempt to intimidate and to smear 
them. This is a violation of the freedom 
of the press. 


It is a fact that individuals have been 
served with subpenas and ordered to be 
present on a day certain at a place certain, 
without setting forth the subject of the in- 
quiry, or the specific matters on which they 
are to be required to testify. 

It is a fact that subpenas have been used 
by investigating committees as substitutes 
for warrants of arrest, to compel the pres- 
ence of individuals, and to subject them to 
third-degree interrogation, not by commit- 
tee members, but by committee employees, 
not in open or even executive hearings, but 
in the offices of the committee employees. 

It is a fact that witnesses have been pub- 
licly accused, without proof, of the most 
heinous offenses including treason, without 
any kind of presentment or the submission 
of evidence, but merely on the basis of the 
personal judgment.or prejudice of commit- 
tee chairmen or individual committee mem- 
bers. 

It is a fact that numerous individuals 
have been irreparably damaged in their 
reputations, have lost their jobs, and have 
suffered untold physical and mental hard- 
ship, as a result of unsubstantiated charges 
made in the course of committee investiga- 
tions. 

It is a fact that American citizens have 
been called before committees, both in exec- 
utive and in public session, and subjected 
to trial-by ordeal, with all the weight and 

of Congress arrayed on one side, while 
the witness has had none of the protections 
or safeguards to which he would be entitled 
in a court of law. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no need-of it. You are going to have many 
witnesses before you. I do not need to make 
the whole case. 
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en, ¢ and cannot 
mmittee hearings are no 

ing Crt proceed nal com- 

mittees cannot transform themselves into 

ydicisl bodies. There are no adversary 

ties in @ congressional hearing even 

though some investigating committees do 


charm as “iriendly.” I do not know what 
ans. 

a ngressional committees, by their very 

nature, lack the judicial temperament and 

the judicial soul. 

But we can and must establish rules 
which give witnesses ap before con- 

essional investigating committees an 
equivalent protection to that which defend- 
ants and witnesses receive in court, the as- 
surance of fair play and uniform treatment. 

We can protect the reputation of citizens 
appearing before congressional committees, 
and insure against unjustified defamation 
and disgrace, by assuring every witness his 
right to present his side of the story. 

We can and must permit the witness to 
have the advice and assistance of counsel of 
his own choosing, to help protect his rights 
and his reputation, 

We can permit a witness, against whom 
adverse evidence has been submitted, to 
cross-examine those who make the charges, 
and to compel the attendance of other wit- 
nesses Who can help refute the charges and 
allegations made. 

You may be interested to know that in past 
years the right of cross-examination was fre- 
quently granted to witnesses before congres- 
sional investigating committees when charges 
were made against such witnesses. In the 
Teapot Dome hearings before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee, counsel for Attorney 
General Harry Doughtery conducted an active 
cross-examination of those who made the 
charges of bribery and malfeasance against 
Harding’s Attorney General. 

Iam told that there have been many other 
instances preceding the present era. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must insure that 
congressional investigations and congres- 
sional investigation committees are demo- 
cratically conducted, with full power and 
full responsibility reposing in the committee 
or subcommittee as a whole, not solely in 
the chairman. The committee members 
must be given assurance of full participa- 
tion in all decisions, and charged with a 
proportionate share of the responsibility for 
those decisions. 

All the rights and protections which I have 
enumerated, and many others, are contained 
in Senate Resolution 256, which is pending 
before you, and of which I am cosponsor. 

I will not undertake today to justify all 
its provisions. I believe that every aspect 
of this resolution will be covered in the 
course of these hearings by one or another 
of the many witnesses who will appear be- 
fore you. I will be glad, of course, to answer 
any questions which you may have concern- 
ing this resolution, which I believe is the 
best of those which have been introduced. 

I call your attention, for instance, and 
briefly, to section 8, which provides for a 
means of supervision and enforcement of 
the rules therein provided. In my judgment 
waa At casential part of any effective set 

rules, 

Nor should this responsibility be placed 
in any standing committee which itself 
conducts investigations. The enforcement 
group should be @ group of Senators demo- 
¢ratically chosen to discharge this function, 
and newly elected in each new Congress. 
Only in this way will it have the prestige 
snd authority necessary for its high purposes. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
conduct our investigations as openly as pos- 
sible. There should be no one-man subcom- 
mittees. There should be as few executive 
fessions as possible consistent with the need 
% safeguard the rights and reputations of 
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witnesses compelled to appear before such 
committees and consistent with the require- 
ments of national security. 

In general, I subscribe to that now-forgot- 
ten slogan of the presidential campaign of 
1872, “Open doors. Less whitewash and more 
fumigation.” 

My purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to protect 
the investigative powers of Congress. I do 
not wish to see that power misused, abused, 
or discredited. 

In my State, back in 1907, we passed a 
Jaw known as the Moreland Commission Act. 
Many kinds of investigations can be better 
conducted by such a commission than by 
a legislative committee, in my judgment. 
Occassionally, of course, we do get a white- 


But there are some investigations, urgent 
and essential ones, which only a congres- 
sional committee can adequately conduct. 
Let us save that ability and that authority. 
Let us protect ourselves against ourselves. 
Let us approve Senate Resolution 256, a set 
of rules of fair play designed to facilitate 
and not to obstruct the power of congres- 
sional investigation. 





The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 





SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some words in our language that we do 
not use easily. One of them is the word 
“nobility.” It is not given to us to know 
many persons who fully deserve that 
word to describe their character. 


JOE FaRRINGTON was one who eminent- 
ly deserved and merited it. He was a 
good man, a truly noble man. He was 
possessed of good commonsense, remark- 
able industry and the forceful drive we 
think of as belonging to the Yankee. 
But he had lived in Hawaii long enough 
to have absorbed the gentle spirit and 
manners of the peoples of the Pacific. 
As much as any man I have ever known 
of any of the races which have so many 
distinguished representatives in his be- 
loved Hawaiian Islands, he himself in 
his own person embodied the finest in 
the various cultures which have devel- 
oped around the Pacific basin and con- 
verge on the Hawaiian Islands in its 
center. 

But along with what a man is—and 
that is his highest accomplishment, as 
has been said repeatedly here today— 
goes the record of what the man does. 
Eloquent tribute has been paid to the 
singleness of purpose with which this 
man worked to get statehood for the 
Hawaiian Islands, but it was not prima- 
rily or solely due to his devotion to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Jog FARRINGTON was 
a man of still larger vision. He saw that 
the struggle of the ages is taking place 
in the Pacific between the peoples of the 
white races and those of the nonwhite 
races. The last time I talked to him was 
only last week standing behind the rail 
over there. He said, “How much more 
time do we Americans think we have?” 
That is as near as I ever recall hearing 
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him say a word of frustration at the 
many and long delays. It was not per- 
sonal frustration. He trembled for his 
country as he saw it fiddling while Rome 
burned. Which way are the two-thirds 
of the people of the world who are not 
Caucasians to go? He know that Hawaii 
is one of the focal spots where that ques- 
tion will be answered. He knew that his . 
duty was far more than to get statehood 
for this one group of islands. That ef- 
fort was only a part of his loyal, thor- 
oughgoing Americanism; his duty to his 
country; his concern for the survival of 
the civilization of which he and you and 
I are trustees. He was motivated by his 
vision of the total struggle, not just his 
proper concern to get a change of status 
for the people who had elected him to 
serve their interests, 

Along with the nobility of personal 
character and the breadth of vision that 
gave him greatness was the dedication 
the man had. We see all sorts of people 
in public life, but there are few, if any, 
who have demonstrated greater and more 
singlehearted dedication to the causes 
that he felt were most important. He 
‘was a man of wealth. He did not need 
to slave as he did. Yet along with his 
main concern, in the legislative field, of 
winning statehood for the islands, Jor 
FARRINGTON did as much for human be- 
ings and gave more time to bills for the 
relief of individuals—I will not say as 
much; I think he did more than any 
2 or 3 of us in Congress. In the Hawai- 
ians there is such an intermingling of 
blood and races and nationalities that 
it is often impossible to decide to what 
jurisdiction or country or quota a man 
or woman or child belongs from the 
standpoint of his race and his ancestry. 
So the immigration or property or per- 
sonal rights of hundreds of them have 
to be handled by private bills to get equity 
and justice. Jor, I think, introduced far 
more of these bills and carried them 
through to successful passage than any- 
body that has ever been in the Congress. 
He sometimes said, “They may think I 
am going overboard for Asians and peo- 
ples of other color, but it is because they 
are human beings who have no other re- 
course. Here are persons who have no 
chance to get their prized American citi- 
zenship or their immigration status clari- 
fied unless I put in the bills and get them 
through the Congress.” 

He was selfless. I suppose the final 
test of any man’s patriotism is his will- 
ingness to give his life for his country 
JOE FARRINGTON never left the field of 
battle, although he was mortally wound- 
ed. Thrice stricken down to my knowl- 
edge, he continued to fight. We will not 
soon see his equal again. 

When I was a boy in Sunday school it 
seemed to me too bad that Moses never 
got into the Promised Land. It seemed 
kind of unfair, having led his people out 
of Egypt and through the 40 years in the 
wilderness, that he, himself, was denied 
more than a glimpse of the Promised 
Land. Sitting here today, I had that 
same feeling regarding our departed col- 
league—a feeling of it not being right 
that Joz Farrinctron did not get to see 
the Hawaiians become the 49th State of 
our Republic. But he knew it was com- 
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ing because it is right, and I am sure 
that no greater tribute can be paid to 
him by those of us who knew him well 
and mourn his passing than for us to 
carry through quickly to fruition this 
which was his life’s crusade. 

Our deep sympathy goes to his devoted 
wife and partner in his work and to his 
family. 


Holifield Praised for Stand on Atomic 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee, which is one of the outstand- 
ing and leading newspapers of the Na- 
tion, has written an editorial praising 
our southern California colleague, Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, for the wis- 
dom and leadership he has demonstrated 
in the current argument over the Presi- 
dent’s directive to the Atomic Energy 
Commission ordering that body to con- 
tract with privately owned companies 
for power for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's operations in Tennessee. Con- 
gressman Ho.irrecp is performing a 
service to the Nation in the careful and 
able analysis he is making of current 
Policies affecting atomic energy and 
public power. 

I include for the Recorp the Sacra- 
mento Bee editorial of June 22, 1954: 
Presipent’s AEC Directive Is BLow aT PUBLIC 

POWER 

Taxpayers, whether or not they favor the 
public development of power, have a right 
to ask some serious questions regarding 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower's strange 
directive to the Atomic Energy Commission 
ordering that body to contract with privately 
owned companies for power for the AEC’s 
operations in Tennessee. 

The question is one which involves dollars 
and cents as well as principle. 

The President's right to issue such a direc- 
tive, especially when a majority of the mem- 
bers of the AEC are opposed to the deal, has 
been challenged by Congressman CueEr HoLi- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California. 

But beyond that is the claim of the Cali- 
fornia Congressman that buying the power 
from private sources during the 25-year life 
of the proposed contract will cost the Gov- 
ernment at least $90 million more than if the 
energy were purchased from the publicly 
owned Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The President's arbitrary and unprece- 
dented order came at a time when Congress 
was considering appropriations for expand- 
ing the TVA’s power output to supply Mem- 
phis customers. 

Government nroney will pay for the steam 
plant for the privately owned utilities with 
which the AEC has been ordered to contract 
for power. 

Not only will the contract be costly for the 
taxpayers but it also can be expected to 
prejudice present and future TVA requests 
for appropriations. More than that, it is 
an entering wedge for the ultimate dis- 
mantling of TVA as one of the great public 
projects in the world. 

How different is this directive from the 
President's campaign words delivered in 
Memphis in 1952: 
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“Certainly there would be no disposition 
on my part to impair the effective working 
of TVA. Our goal should be to work out 
river basin development the way the people 
of the region want it done.” 

Those were praiseworthy words, indeed. 

But soon afterward the President nullified 
them by calling TVA an example of creeping 
socialism. 

Then he allowed the appointment of Gor- 
don Clapp, the able Chairman of the TVA 
Board, to expire without reappointing him. 

Now comes the directive for the AEC con- 
tract. 

On top of that, who was appointed to head 
the Government task force to study power 
development in the South but Ben Moreel, 
whose record and the records of his asso- 
ciates on the Commission are against public 
power? 

The heat, indeed, is on TVA. And the 
irony of it all is that the project which has 
been accepted throughout the world as a 
model of regional developments financed 
with American economic aid may be the 
target of a fierce battle at home to wreck it. 


Independence Day, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes: 

INDEPENDENCE Dar, 1954 


Two hundred years ago on July 4, 1754, 
Col. George Washington suffered defeat in a 
battle at Fort Necessity, which was near what 
is now Uniontown, Pa. The veteran of the 
Fench and Indian War retired into his own 
country with the honors of war, drums beat- 
ing, and colors flying, but with a heavy heart 
beneath his buckskin coat. That battle was 
doubtless still fresh in his memory 22 years 
later on July 4, 1776, when there was adopted 
in the old State House in Philadelphia the 
Declaration of Independence, and while Gen. 
George Washington led the infant American 
forces against the British with whom he had 
earlier. fought. 


On the coming Sunday the people of our 
country will have no thought of the colonial 
defeat on the Pennsylvania border, but they 
will mark the 178th anniversary of the decla- 
ration by the Continental Congress that this 
would be a free and independent Republic 
no longer alined with Mother England. They 
will review the policies that were spelled out 
in Philadelphia when our founders severed 
themselves from the dictation of King 
George III, and when they began the 
march down a long road to absolute freedom. 
Our people can, if they will, recall the sacri- 
fices of millions of patriots who have given 
of their souls and bodies to maintain their 
liberties through the ages and who by those 
sacrifices have pulled our America up by its 
bootstraps and have placed it in the enviable 
position of leadership it now holds among 
all free nations of the world. 

The war veterans of the United States 
think it well to remember the costs of in- 
dependence through the past 178 years as 
we near the anniversary of its winning. 
This country has come a long way during 
those years. Its menfolk have fought a half- 
dozen major wars and many scores of thou-, 
sands have given their lives to preserve the 
freedoms then declared. Literally millions 
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of others have suffered grievous woun 
the cause of liberty. The price in 
loss can never be totaled, and yet, on Inde. 
pendence Day, 1954, this Nation stands 
with its back to the wall st 1 
vival against even greater ~~ wor ou 
in totalitarian communism. And, a — 
mark the country’s founding, we conter yg 
others in Pree that may wel spell 
victory or defeat for the princip) 
it birth. : ret 
As times have changed, so has the think 
ing of all too many of our citizens, . 
vaunted independence that has been 80 
the bulwark of our strength is giving way t 
a dependence upon others who are Weaker 
than we. With the development of Means 
of transportation, the world has shrunk and 
with the unfolding of internationa) Tela. 
tionships, our problems have multiplied, 
Thousands upon thousands of our People 
whose concern was once based on a main. 
tenance of nationalism, have become Pro- 
ponents of internationalism as a means of 
securing peace in a troubled universe and, 
since establishment of the United Nations 
with self-preservation as its goal, have sworn 
themselves to a loss of sovereignty and 4 
divided allegiance as the way to utopian 
rectitude. Instead of congratulating them. 
selves on the inherent blessings of freedoms 
that have never for @ moment been stifled, 
a multitude of Americans are shedding croci- 
dile tears in the fanciful fear that their 
liberties are in danger. Lawyer and priest, 
doctor and industrialist, farmer and toiler 
lead a movement striving for an alleged 
individual independence that entertains 
little regard for the common good, and they 
pray to false gods for relief from a self- 
denial and responsibility that tends to wreck 
a tried and true form of government and 
relinquish it in favor of dependence upon 
aliens and systems of living that have since 
the beginning of time led to jealousies and 
hates which have meant wars and more 
wars. 


It is perhaps sheer coincidence that as 
we are about to celebrate our independence, 
official Washington is host to British Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill and Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden. It is easy to be 
critical of those policies of 178 years ago 
which caused us to fight for our freedom 
from English rule, policies also of self- 
preservation that look to colonialism and 
world trade as a lifeline to self-sustenance. 
Great Britain suffered greatly in two world 
wars during our time, which, had they been 
lost, would have occasioned great trials for 
our own people. On the other hand and even 
though we may have been motivated by self- 
defense, the British Empire would have 
fallen but for our help. It would be a 
tragedy indeed if under present strains we 
were to part company with Britain, but 
much hinges upon the outcome of the Wash- 
ington conferences. This country presently 
is carrying the principal burden of holding 
the free world together in a period of cold 
war, Fully 80 percent of the entire costs are 
being borne by the American taxpayer, and, 
while we spend our way into bankruptcy, the 
British diplomats are presumably attempting 
once more to help themselves through an- 
other crisis by means that are totally unac- 
ceptable to us. We are asked to enter intos 
southeast Asian Locarno, similar to the pre- 
World War II affair in Europe which Hitler 
accepted only to violate at will. Churchill 
and Eden propose this in order to be able to 
continue trade relationships with Red China 
and Soviet Russia. It appears to organized 
veterans that we can rely no less on the word 
of a Malenkov or a Chou En-lai than on & 
Hitler, and that this country is today being 
asked by Britain to give up the independence 
won from her on July 4, 1776. 

We plead guilty to knowing all too little 
about the wiles of diplomatic procedures, 
but it would seem to us that gratitude alone 
should prompt the British to tie in with this 
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yation in one final effort to avoid catas- 
trophic suicide and that our people them- 
should recognize approaching disaster 
a reat jess in terms of world union and 
- in self-defense alliances. The weight of 
can manpower and the influence of its 
productive wealth have twice pulled the 
pritish chestnuts out of the fire. Contain- 
t of communism has been our lot almost 
e to the tune of $200 billion and the end 
js not in sight. American lives and money 
ve saved Great Britain and most of con- 
Mental Europe. We have freed the Philip- 
ines, saved what is left of Korea, placed 
Pe eches under Japan, bulwarked the balance 
of free lands throughout the world, and have 
prevented the Pacific from becoming a Red 
jake. We have made certain so far of pre- 
serving the general peace in the Americas, 
and even now face the need of preventing 
the finding of a Soviet foothold on this hem- 
jsphere. Because Britain has marked time 
and temporized, we have lost face at Geneva 
and our task of establishing world amity has 
peen made the more difficult. [It is well, we 
think, to so appraise the national position 
st a time when we mark the declaration of 
dependence. 
~~ pritein, and for the matter of that, 
most other nations have their own policies 
of independence. The United States has its 
policy, much as we have been dragged by the 
nose into international commitments. Most 
of our troubles today can be attributed to a 
desire to compromise for the benefit of all 
of our friends, but we repeat that our own 
prand of independence does not contemplate 
appeasement of the enemy nor a further 
weakening of defenses against totalitarian 
ion. This country has distressed it- 
self irreparably in its efforts to save the other 
free peoples of the world. The independence 
it earned nearly 200 years ago is now al- 
most unrecognizable. It will be lost entirely 
unless we reconsider our position in world 
affairs. It seems to us that we have given 
enough and that instead of sucking our blood 
longer, our friends, if we have any, should 
furnish us a few transfusions by cooperating 
with us in our plans to save them and our- 
selves from extinction. We believe, in all 
events, that these are thoughts that are 
worthy of earnest consideration as we ap- 
proach Independence Day, 1954. 
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General Harper Says Goodby to Air 
Force—Retiring Commanding General 
of Air Training Command Played Big 
Role in Success of Berlin Airlift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on June 27, 1954, entitled “General 
Harper Says Goodby to the Air Force”: 
GrwrraL HarPm Says Gooppy To Am Forcp— 
MucH-DrcoraTep COMMANDING OFFICER OF 
Am TraIniInc COMMAND, WHO PLAayep Bic 
ROLE In Success or BERLIN AIRLIFT, PLANS 
To Practice Law AND FisH 

(By C. K. Boeschenstein) 

Lt. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 53, is retiring 
next Wednesday as head of the world’s largest 
known air command, to settle down 
in Harlingen, Tex. (population 23,899), where 
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he will practice law, grow flowers and go 
fishing 


The United States Air Force will salute 
General Harper and his 30-year military rec- 
ord with ceremonies on the ground and in 
the air, starting at 3:30 p. m. Wednesday, at 
Scott Air Force Base—the general’s head- 
quarters for 43 training bases under his 
command. 

During most of World War II, in the Ko- 
rean conflict and since, General Harper is 
the man who has been responsible for the 
training of all air crewmen and technicians 
for the United States Air Force. 

At the start of his military career, he put 
his faith in airpower and Billy Mitchell. 
After World War II his negotiations with the 
Russians established air corridors into Ber- 
lin, made possible the Berlin airlift that 
thwarted the Communists’ food transporta- 
tion blockade. 

At Scott he has been famous for punc- 
tuality, personality and personal interest in 
the welfare of his men. 

Getting a head start on reveille, he arises 
at 4:30 or 5 a. m., often the first man up on 
a base, breakfasts on coffee and fruit juice; 
takes an inspection tour of the base, where 
he happens to be, at dawn. During the day 
he doesn’t allow laggards to slow his fast 
start. Even flight guests, arriving belatedly 
at the field, have on occasion found the 
general had taken off without them. 

In air training, where the only certainty 
often seems to be change, General Harper 
has worked for stability and an organized 
pian. Similarly, with military precision, he 
has organized his own life, to retire to the 
practice of law while he is young enough 
to enter a new profession. He was admitted 
to the Texas bar after studying law at 
night when he was a young officer in San 
Antonio. 

He marshals his reasons for going to Har- 
lingen thus: It’s near the Rio Grande and 
Mexico (he loves Mexican food); it has a 
semitropical climate where he can raise a 
garden (including gardenias) the year 
round; it’s 15 miles from salt water fish- 
ing; it’s a progressive city, where he 
to take an influential role in civic affairs 
and, not forgetting the old life, it’s near 
an airbase. 

Mrs. Harper, an artist, is the former Mar- 
garet Weber, born in St. Louis and reared in 
San Antonio. Their daughter, Joan, is a 
student in dramatics at the University of 
New Mexico. Capt. Robert McCully, of the 
Air Force, is the General's stepson. 


LATE BILLY MITCHELL WAS BIG INFLUENCE 
ON HARPER 


In leaving the Air Force Training Com- 
mand, General Harper expresses the view that 
the size of the Air Force is “a good com- 
promise between the military and the econ- 
omy of the country”; its training program 
“well developed for quick expansion in case 
of emergency.” 

He was born in Seattle, Wash., grew up in 
nearby Harper, Wash., named for his father, 
who was a brick manufacturer. The fu- 
ture three-star general attended Seattle High 
School and St. John’s Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. World War I helped turn him 
toward a military career. 

He was graduated from West Point in 1924, 
served 1 year in the infantry, then went into 
the Air Corps. Why? 

He says he felt the Air Corps provided 
“greater opportunity to contribute to military 
advancement and security of the country. 
I came to the conclusion future security of 
the country was in the air.” This was in the 
days of baling-wire biplanes. 

It was also the year (1925) Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam (Billy) Mitchell was court-martialed on 
charges of insubordination, he criticized his 
superior officers for failure to develop the Air 


The court-martial found Mitchell guilty. 
He was reduced to the rank of colonel and 
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was buried at an air center in San Antonio, 
Tex. A year later Mitchell left the service 
but never gave up his fight for a great air 
arm for the United States and a Cabinet 
Department of Defense with separate Army, 
Navy, and Air Departments. He died in 1936. 

Harper acknowledges that Mitchell was 
“the determining influence in my going into 
the Air Corps. I used to meet him in San 
Antonio when it was like cutting your throat 
to be seen with him. I thought he was right 
all the way through. I've lived to see him 
vindicated.” (After Mitchell's death, his 
rank of general was restored by act of Con- 
gress, the Congressional Medal of Honor was 
awarded posthumously.) 


HOLDS DECORATIONS FROM MANY ALLIED NATIONS 


Harper's training of millions of flyers in a 
Nation that had been caught unprepared for 
war’s air age, has won him recognition not 
only in the United States but in allied na- 
tions, too, many of whom send their air 
cadets to the United States for instruction. 
The Chinese (Nationalist) Government dec- 
orated him with the Order of the Cloud and 
Banner; the British with the rank of Honor- 
ary Commander; the French with the Legion 
of Merit; the Greeks with the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix; Yugoslavia, Brazil, and France 
have bestowed Command Pilot Wings. 

But the honor that impressed Harper the 
most came in September 1944, when he left 
the top training position (Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff for Training) to go overseas as 
United States Chief of the Air Division, Al- 
lied Group Control Command. 

On the way to the plane for th: trip over. 
seas, he was told to report at once to Gen. 
Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, then Chief of the 
Air Force, in his Pentagon office. When 
General Harper arrived, General Arnold 
pinned on his chest the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. Another United States award to 
Harper: Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 

Two years after going overseas, Harper be- 
came Director of the Armed Forces Division 
of the Military Government of Berlin—hot 
spot of the cold war. 

In this post he set the stage for the suc- 
cess of the Berlin airlift (Operation Vittles) 
and formed a friendship with a Russian 
general that was to have a cryptic end. 

Air corridors into Berlin were supposed to 
have been established by the Potsdam Peace 
Conference. But when General Harper was 
told by the Russians, “Your boys are vio- 
lating the air corridors by flying out of 
them,” he found there were no corridors. 

So the Group Control Council went to 
work and established air corridors. Gen- 
ral Harper explained, “You've got to have 
everything down in black and white with 
the Russians. Then if they can't find some 
way to misinterpret it, they will observe it.” 

As a result of the agreement, when the 
Russians blocked other means of transpor- 
tation to Berlin, the United States airlift 
brought food to Berlin. Harper added: 
“The air corridors were the ones we worked 
out. That’s my contribution to it. I had 
nothing to do with the operation of the air- 
lift itself.” 


HOW HE STOPPED 2 A. M. CALLS FROM SOVIET 
GENERAL 


The Russian representative on the Group 
Control Council was a General Koutzevalov. 
He and General Harper soon became friends. 
‘Often they would go on hunting and fishing 
trips together, sometimes to the former es- 
tates of Goering and Goebbels. Harper 
had learned Russian and Koutzevalov, a lin- 
guist, knew English, so they took turns using 
each other's language. 

One of the Russian’s habits, though, al- 
most wrote finis to the friendship. This 
was his habit of calling General Harper on 
the telephone at 2 or 2:30 a.m. To Koutzev- 
alov it was just the prime of the evening, as 
sounds of music and dancing indicated. 
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The Russian general would ramble on ap- 
parently unmindful that he had aroused 
Harper from sleep. Harper decided he would 
have to do something about it so he told 
Koutzevailey that if he called again in the 
early hours, Harper would call him at 7 a. m. 
when Koutzevalov would be asleep. The 
Russian was undeterred with the warning. 
So Harper did call him at 7 a. m. and after 
that the 2 a. m. calls stopped. 

Koutzevalov was recalled to Moscow and 
assigned to a military school 2 weeks before 
General Harper was to go to Moscow for a 
foreign ministers’ conference. Koutzevalov 
had felt he might be disciplined for his 
friendship with General Harper but this 
didn’t occuf when he was in Berlin. 

He wrote General Harper an exuberant 
Russian letter noting that the American's 
birthday anniversary (November 9) was on 
the same day as the Red revolution. He 
wished him “good health; the best of success 
in your work; the blessings of happiness, 
freedom and independence of our people.” 

The Russian general had told Harper to 
look him up in Moscow. But a United States 
major friend of Harper’s bet him $100 he 
would never see Koutzevalov. The major 
won the bet. 

General Harper was shadowed the whole 
time he was in Moscow and was given the 
“brush off’ when he tried to get in contact 
with Koutzevalov. He has heard nothing of 
the Russian general since. 

Harper says, “Russians have no compre- 
hension of democracy as we understand it. 
Although they use the word profusely, to 
them it means communism.” 


IT's HE LITTLE EXTRAS IN LIFE THAT COUNT 


The retiring head of the Air Force Train- 
ing Command has never sought to be a mar- 
tinet. He commented: “If two ways of doing 
work accomplish the same objective, I be- 
lieve in the easiest and happiest way. I have 
never wanted a man to feel as if I’m sitting 
on top of him, waiting for him to make a 
mistake. There is no progress without mis- 
takes.” 

To him, the Air Force is like a fraternity, 
banded together by a feeling of loyalty. It 
isn’t money that is the important thing— 
it’s position—being held in high respect 
among fellowmen. 

Although Harper rates United States air- 
men as the best in the world, he adds, 
“training is hard for many youths today be- 
cause they lack motivation—the strength 
and drive to go through. It may be physical 
but more often it is mental.” He attributes 
this to the uncertainty of the world today; 
also lack of training and discipline in the 
family. 

He told of an airman who complained to 
his commanding Officer that he didn’t know 
what he was getting into when he went into 
the Air Force and asked the officer “to get me 
out of here.” The officer had taken no action 
about this, when he met the airman several 
days later. The officer asked how the air- 
man was getting along and if he still wanted 
to get out. The airman told him; “I'm stay- 
ing. I took a look at myself in the barber 
shop mirror and I decided I'd be ashamed to 
show my face at home.” 

Harper has told his subordinates, “Never 
misrepresent the Air Force or its training; 
know the life of an airman and answer every 
question about it. If you can’t answer a 
question, refer it to headquarters.” 

The general’s welfare program has been 
based on his theory that “it’s the little ex- 
tras in life that count.” He says not just the 
airmen but his military family should be 
happy and content in the service. Some of 
the little extras at Scott: Base beautification 
program, wide variety of recreation, includ- 
golf course and outdoor swimming pool. 
The retiring boss of the Air Training Com- 
advises young men: “Determine what 
your career is going to be. Then do every- 
thing to make the best of it. Every job you 
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are given, do it well. If the little job is well 
accomplished, when the big Job comes along 
it will be well accomplished, too. 

“Little jobs may seem below your dignity 
but that is not the attitude to take to make 
a success of your career. On the stage there 
is a saying: “There are no little parts, only 
little actors.’ It is very true in the military 
today.” 

General Harper who has believed in air 
power ever since the days of Billy Mitchell, 
says aviation’s future is unlimited. “Every 
time a barrier is reached, it’s conquered.” 
Use of jets, he thinks, will become universal 
for training, fighting, commercial flying. 





Better Housing for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the national 
housing conference annual banquet on 
June 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY AT 

THE NATIONAL HovusINnG CONFERENCE AN- 

NUAL BANQUET, JUNE 8, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, friends of the national 
housing conference, I hope you will allow me 
a& moment to reminisce before I present to 
you my message for the evening. Ten years 
ago I was preparing myself to run for mayor 
of my city. I had been a professor of politi- 
cal science and was now determined to put 
my theories and teachings into practice. 
One of my first projects in preparing to enter 
practical politics was the study of housing 
needs of our community in the city of Min- 
neapolis. It was in those not-so-long-ago 
early days of my political career that I came 
to know Lee Johnson and the wonderful 
people who today compose the national hous- 
ing conference. There is no hesitation at 
all in my voice as I say that the national 
housing conference more than any other 
single group was responsible for the com- 
munity spirit and growing public acclaim for 
an effective governmental program to meet 
the housing needs of our Nation. 


I consider it a great source of personal sat- 
isfaction that we were not only able to make 
progress in Minneapolis, but that after I 
arrived in the Senate during the 81st Con- 
gress I had the opportunity to cosponsor and 
vote for the Housing Act of 1949, the most 
monumental step forward in the field of 
housing legislation in the history of our 
Nation. ; 

The Housing Act of 1949 pledged our Na- 
tion to the proposition that every American 
family had a right to a decent home and a 
suitable living environment. The Congress 
declared that the maintenance of high resi- 
dential construction was necessary in order 
to insure continued full employment and 
the steady growth of our national economy 
and our high standard of living. 

Those principles are as applicable today 
as they were in 1949—only more so. 

The Housing Act of 1949 was predicated 
upon estimates of housing needs submitted 
to the Congress. These statistics indicated 
a need for more than a million and a quarter 
new homes every year. In spite of short- 
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sighted criticisms of that figure as 
practical and visionary, the building ind: 

try and the local housing authoritie, = 
the help of the Federal Government built 
1,400,000 new dwelling units for the y 

following the adoption of the 1949 act. Ths 
Was an all-time record and nearly 40 per 
cent more than the preceding year. 

The entry of the Federal Government int 
the housing industry helped improve 
ing conditions for the American famijj 
helped improve economic conditions for the 
American home building industry, The 
home building industry was never g9 Buc 
cessful, never so strong, and never go Profit. 
able as in the year following the adoption 
of the 1949 act. 

Unfortunately, the progress we were max. 
ing was interrupted. The Communist gt. 
tack upon Korea brought with it American 
rearmament and _ inflationary _pressury 
which compelled our Government to reduce 
the production of homes and to increase 
the production of war plants, planes and 
ammunition. As a result of great controls on 
private housing and budgetary controls on 
public housing, residential building was re. 
duced to 1,100,000 units by 1950. 

This period of housing retrenchment has 
proved to be very costly to the American 
people. It has been costly not only becaus 
of the fact that millions of Americans re. 
main without adequate housing, but it has 
been costly because the period of retrench. 
ment allowed those who lack vision to gain 
strength and mobilize in the Congress. The 
low-cost public housing program was badly 
crippled as a result of budget cutbacks last 
year. This means that when we should have 
produced 1,500,000 or more homes last year, 
we only built 1,100,000 homes. 

Even more serious, however, is the fact that 
this new low level of construction has been 
accepted by the administration as a reason- 
able goal for our economy. For the admin- 
istration to state as a goal that we want to 
build only 1 million homes next year is indeed 
to be moving backwards. We are being 
asked to be content with a 25-percent decline 
from the construction levels of 4 years ago, 
We are asked to stabilize residential con- 
struction at a low level. 

Such a permanent cutback is not a pro- 
gram for America. It is a program rather 
for the timid, the tired and the short-sighted. 
This is a program of depression. It is a pro- 
gram of unemployment for 300,000 or 400,000 
workers who should be employed in building 
new homes. This is a program for the per- 
petuation of the housing shortage and for 
maintenance of high prices. 

We have suffered from a revival of know- 
nothingism in this country, and now we have 
a new political philosophy of do-nothingism. 
Let us pray that this is not a prelude toa 
new 1929. Let us never forget that housing 
construction reached a peak in 1925, from 
which it declined unnoticed to the collapse 
of 1929. 

We need some form of parity in residential 
building. It should establish the level of 
production required to provide homes for 
our new families, to replace our slums, to 
maintain full employment in building, and 
to provide for a rising standard of living. 
The national housing conference has just 
completed a study of housing need which 
provides such a measure. That study con- 
cludes that we now need to build 2 million 
homes a year to meet the national objectives 
adopted in 1949. 

Two million new homes are required each 
year to house the American people decently. 
A million homes will be required to accom- 
modate new families, to permit undoubling. 
and to provide a reasonable vacancy rate. A 
half a million new homes are required each 
year to replace dwellings which are destroyed 
or demolished by fire, windstorm, by high- 
way construction, and by public building and 
other public actions, 
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put if we were only to. build 1,500,000 
es we would never eliminate our pres- 
jy substandard homes. There were 15 
we n substandard homes in the Nation in 
-_ Ten million of these must be replaced. 
= spread the job over a 20-year period we 
ae have to replace 500,000 substandard 
- a year. We can do that job only if 
oe puilding 2 million homes a year. At 
- oe rates of building, the number of sub- 
Noes pomes is increasing, not decreas- 
sande are losing the battle for better 
ng. 


nousing. an 
is another reason why we ne 
eee million homes @ year. We need to 
go so to sustain our economic growth. Dur- 
the postwar years our production ex- 
ae aca rapidly, at a rate of about 5 percent 
— year. This meant that each year we 
tacjueed from $10 billion to $15 billion more 
om we did in the previous year. In the last 
nalf century our productivity has increased 
by an average of more than 2 percent per 
year. Residential construction is an impor- 
tant element in this growth. When home 
puilding lags, the economy fails to expand 
gs rapidly as before, and all of us lose. 

In years of rapid economic expansion resi- 
dential construction has accounted for over 
4 percent of our gross national product. In 
1950 it was 4.4 percent. Today it is nearer 
$ percent. This year our economy is not 
expanding. We will not produce an extra 
$10 billion in wealth and income. We will 
be lucky to produce as much as we did last 
year, That extra production of an expand- 
ing economy could have resulted in the con- 
struction of a half a million or a million 
additional homes. If we can continue to ex- 

d our economy at a steady rate, we can 
build 2 million and more homes a year with- 
out spending any more of our income for 
housing than we have in the past. If we 
fail to do so, we invite economic stagnation 


or worse. 

So much for housing needs. 

The Housing Act of 1949 was a monu- 
mental act of Congress because of its vision 
with regard to the problem of housing. The 
act also authorized a slum-clearance and 
urban-redevelopment program of tremen- 
dous significance to the growth of our Na- 
tion and to the health of our people. 

In the 5 years since the 1949 act was 
adopted the program has resulted in the 
planning of some 2 million projects, of which 
about 60 have actually received Federal loan 
or grant contracts. 

In projects actually started, less than 
50,000 slum dwellings will be cleared. Dur- 
ing these past 5 years it is estimated that 
500,000 dwellings have been destroyed by 
other actions, natural and manmade. But 


> during the same years 1,500,000 dwellings 


probably deteriorated to the point where 
they warranted clearance. 

We would have to replace 200,000 dwellings 
per year just to replace homes when they 
become 100 years old. In short, during these 
5 years we should have cleared from 1 mil- 
lion to 1% million homes just to keep up 
with current obsolescence. We did clear 
50,000. Again we are losing the battle of 
slum clearance. Slums are accumulating 
much faster than they are being cleared. 


One of the major reasons for this slow 
development of the slum-cléarance program, 
and there are many, is the problem of relo- 
cation. Communities are unwilling and 
often unable to demolish homes in the midst 
of &@ persistent housing shortage. Until 
families in slum, areas can be relocated in 
decent homes promptly and without hard- 
ship, the slum-clearance program cannot 
reach proper volume, Nor can we engage 
in wholesale of code enforcement, 
rehabilitation, or what is now called renewal 
without adequate vacant and decent dwell- 
ings available to the families to be displaced 
and at rents they can afford. 
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Most of the new housing which is being 
built consists of higher priced homes. Even 
the cheapest of the housing currently pro- 
duced sells or rents for prices which are far 
beyond the reach of average families. From 
half to two-thirds of our population cannot 
afford new housing under conventional 
financing with governmental aid. This is 
especially true of those who will be dis- 
placed by any program creating slum condi- 
tions. 

To relocate families now living in slum 
areas we need large supplies of low-rent- 
public housing and even iarger supplies of 
new private housing at prices within the 
reach of middle-income families. Thus, slum 
clearance and redevelopment is dependent 
upon the construction of an adequate supply 
of new housing. 

We must, therefore, develop a program 
of home building which will achieve our ma- 
jor purposes: 

1. It must double the present volume of 
residential building. 

2. It must provide new homes for all in- 
come groups, high income, middle income, 
and low income. 

3. It must provide new homes which are 
open to all races and creeds. 

4. There must be assurance that the re- 
quired levels of construction will be main- 
tained for many years. 

The first element in any such program is 
the construction of an adequate volume of 
low-rent-public housing. Only public hous- 
ing can serve the needs of low-income fari- 
lies. The Housing Act of 1948 authorized 
the construction of 810,000 public housing 
units, at a rate of up to 200,000 per year. 
In the last 5 years less than 200,000 public 
housing units have been put under construc- 
tion. The immediate task is the removal of 
appropriation road blocks so that we can 
speed the construction of public housing at 
the rate of 200,000 units a year. 

In addition, I believe that it is clear that 
public housing will fail to achieve its pur- 
poses unless the program is modified in 
certain important respects. 

There must be an end to barren and in- 
stitutional-looking projects. 

There must be a lot of experimentation 
with single homes, smaller projects, and 
better design. - 

Much more attention must be given to 
housing for aged couples and single persons. 

Real attempts must be made to mix pub- 
lic and private housing to avoid the creation 
of large unnatural areas of low-income 
families. 

The income limits in public housing 
should be raised to permit continued oc- 
cupancy of families who otherwise would be 
forced to return to slums. 

The second major element in a compre- 
hensive housing program is the development 
of a new system of aids for the middle-in- 
come families. We cannot move forward 
with slum clearance, or rehabilitation, we 
cannot expand housing production, and we 
cannot stabilize building unless we can de- 
velop means for building a very large volume 
of new homes for the 12 million or more 
middle-income families. There incomes are 
too high for public housing and too low 
for new private housing. There is little evi- 
dence that the private economy has made 
any progress in this field in recent years. 
Almost all of recent construction has served 
higher income families, and the market for 
such families may well be approaching sat- 
uration. 

The middle-income housing bill of 1950 
offered one approach to this problem. Its 
major feature was debated in the Senate 
and narrowly defeated. That bill would have 
established a Government mortgage lending 
institution to make long-term low-interest 
rate loans for cooperative and nonprofit 
housing for middle-income families. Its 
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principles represent a beginning in the 
search for adequate means for housing 
middle-income families. 

But we need a program to provide for all 
families of all incomes in the gap between 
public and private housing. We will prob- 
ably never achieve an adequate volume of 
construction in this field until we are able 
to harness the energies and initiative of not 
only cooperatives and nonprofit organiza- 
tions but also of local public agencies and 
private builders. 

What I am suggesting is that we must 
utilize the full resources of public credit 
to assure the construction of middle-income 
housing. We should use private resources 
to the greatest possible extent, but they may 
be unable to fully meet the need. Current 
studies suggest that Government-aided loans 
with interest rates approaching the cest of 
money to the Government may be necessary 
to do the job. If that is so, then we should 
not hesitate to recommend and adopt such 
a program. 

We need such a program now, to house 
our people and to sustain our enomic growth. 
We need it to assure the construction of 
one-half million or more additional homes 
each year for middle-income families, for 
families relocated by slum clearance and 
other programs, for the millions of veterans 
who have been unable to acquire homes 
under present systems of aid, and for minor- 
ity group families who are unable to obtain 
new housing today. 

Such a program must produce rental 
housing for those who want and need it, and 
sales housing for those who want and need 
it. It should produce single homes and 
apartments It should :tilize private initi- 
ative. It should be organized in such a way 
as to asist in the comprehensive development 
of our metropolitan areas and rural and farm 
communities. 

Finally, it is clear that improvements are 
needed in our systems of aid for higher 
priced homes. Some of these systems have 
tended to serve the few at the expense of the 
consumer. These distortions must be cor- 
rected. These programs have failed to pro- 
vide adequate credit at reasonable rates in 
many rural areas and smaller communities. 
They have resulted in too little protection for 
the homeowner, and inadequate security 
against changes in jobs and income. They 
have failed to provide an adequate amount 
of rental housing construction. Surely im- 
provements can be devised for our system of 
aids to private housing to further expand 
conventional construction and eliminate 
these past deficiencies. 

In any such enlarged housing program we 
must also face a number of other problems 
which have been neglected in past housing 
legislation and administration. 


Experience with urban redevelopment has 
demonstrated that many of our central city 
areas are too densely populated for decent 
living. Before these areas can be cleared 
and rebuilt, many of these inhabitants must 
move to suburban areas, where space is 
available for new housing. All too often the 
slums are in central cities and the vacant 
land needed for relocation housing is in the 
suburbs. To solve these problems we need 
metropolitan planning and metropolitan 
housing action We have made a number of 
pious resolves to face this question, during 
the last two generations, but we have done 
ttle indeed. 

The whole question of decentralization for 
purposes of national defense must also be 
faced. If anyone in a position of responsi- 
bility knows what can or should be done on 
this point he has not told the Nation. Now 
that we have developed a bomb which can 
wipe out whole cities, should we continue to 
build homes in areas which may be the tar- 
get for such bombs? Can we not plan our 
metropolitan areas for defense and national 
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survival? Again some affirmative national 
policy and progress is long overdue. 

The present financial formula for slum 
clearance appears to be workable as long as 
we are clearing away slums at an experimen- 
tal rate. But if we start to clear slums at a 
rate equal to their annual growth, we will 
assuredly find that local governments cannot 
raise the required matching grants. Our ur- 
ban redevelopment program will require 
some overhauling in this respect if we are 
serious about the eventual elimination of 
slums from American communities. 

Similarly, our communities have not been 
fully able to keep up with the construction 
of streets, water and sewer facilities, and 
other local facilities for new residential areas 
during the postwar period. They have not 
had the resources to meet the school needs 
of these areas. If we are to double housing 
production, we will need a much more ade- 
quate program for the planning and con- 
struction of community facilities to serve 
new residential areas. 

I am happy to note that the housing bill 
now before the Congress provides some funds 
for the advance planning of local public 
works. This program was started more than 
10 years ago, but it has been allowed to lan- 
guish. The administration now contends 
that the program should be reopened to pro- 
vide a public works reserve as a hedge against 
unemployment. But the amount of public 
works proposed to be planned is only $600 
million. This is about 1 month’s supply of 
local public works at the current rate. It 
is not enough to take care of a 10-percent 
decline in public works construction or a 
2-percent decline in construction generally. 
We need a reserve of public works, but not a 
1-month reserve or a 2-month reserve. We 
need a 2-year reserve, and we should have it. 

If we are to embark upon an adequate pro- 
gram of housing, it is clear that we must deal 
with some of these problems of coordination 
and planning. To do that job we should 
have a Department of Housing, with a Secre- 
tary of Housing. The Secretary of Housing 
should be the representative of American 
communities in the Cabinet of the President. 
The bankers are there, industry is there, the 
farmers are “represented,” labor was there, 
and even the States are represented, but not 
our cities, which account for half of our peo- 
ple. Such action is needed to give housing 
adequate representation and influence in the 
Government of the United States, and to 
achieve the degree of planning and coordina- 
tion needed to serve the public welfare. 

In conclusion, our present housing pro- 
gram is too little and too late. 

We need 2 million homes a year. We are 
getting half of that amount. 

We need a slum-clearance program that 
clears slums at least as fast as they are cre- 
ated. Our present program is clearing them 
at about a tenth of the rate at which they 
are expanding. 

We need housing for families of every in- 
come group. Our present program serves 
only about the upper income third. 

We need a lot of community facilities, a 
2-year shelf of public works. We have a 
shortage and a 1-month shelf. 

In short, we have a 50-percent program in 
housing volume, a 10-percent program in 
slum clearance, a 30-percent program in 
housing for all income groups, and a 5-per- 
cent program in community facilities. 

In all of these fields we should have 100- 
percent programs, programs large enough 
and complete enough to utilize the skills 
and resources of the American people. 
Large enough and complete enough to build 
a decent home in a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family. 

That, ladies, and gentlemen, is my hous- 
ing program for the American people. 

Thank you. 
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VA Figures Show Few Chiseling United 
States on Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News of Thurs- 
day, June 24, 1954. I want to call atten- 
tion to the House that this is not a 
handout from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion but is the impartial digging out of 
facts and figures on the part of a dili- 
gent reporter who, I believe, has set the 
record straight. The article follows: 


VA Ficures SHow Few CHISELING UNITED 
STaATEs ON HOSPITAL CARE 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—There just aren't 
many war veterans chiseling the Government 
out of free hospitalization they should be 
paying for. 

This conclusion could be drawn from fig- 
ures made public today by the Veterans’ 
Administration after 6 months’ experience 
with new stringent regulations that require 
vets to provide detailed information on their 
financial status when they apply for free 
hospital care. 

Last November 4, after controversy over 
charges that hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of veterans with non-service-connected ills 
had been gouging the Government by lying 
about their inability to pay for private hos- 
pitalization, the VA began asking this type 
of prospective patients five key questions, to 
back up the regular requirement of a state- 
ment that they lack financial resources. 


NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 


They were asked to swear to the value of 
all real and personnel property, amount of 
cash and ready assets, mortgage indebted- 
ness, if any, average monthly expenditures, 
and average monthly income. 

Then they were reminded of the possible 
consequences if their. sworn statements 
turned out to be untrue: 

1. Forfeiture of all future veterans bene- 
fits. 

2. Criminal prosecution for perjury. 

3. Civil suit by the Government to recover 
the cost of the free hospital care. 

After 6 months of experience with this 
procedure, the Veterans’ Administration 
said: “It has had no significant impact on 
applications or admission rates.” 

VA said it had received 218,426 applica- 
tions from vets with non-service-connected 
ailments for free hospitalization between 
November 1, 1953, and April 30, 1954. 

Only 388 applicants refused to fill out the 
financial statements and were refused hos- 
pitalization VA said. 


JURY THROWS OUT FIRST CASE 


Another 88 who had filled out financial 
statements voluntarily decided after doing 
so that they should not accept free VA hos- 
pital care. 

The remaining 217,950 filled out the state- 
ments under oath, were found to be quali- 
fied and are either hospitalized now or are 
awaiting their turn for an empty bed, VA 
said. 


Subsequently, more thorough investiga- 
tion turned up about 20 cases during the 
6-month period which were sent to the Jus- 
tice Department for possible legal action. 

A Justice Department spokesman said one 
of these had been presented to a grand jury, 
which “‘no billed” the veteran. Three others 
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now are in the hands of United States ator 

neys for presentation to grand juries an, 

the rest are under study in the Department 
APPLICATION LIST DIPs 


To substantiate its contention that the 
new regulations had no significant impact 
on applications or admissions, VA made these 
points: 

1. Total applications for hospitalization 
during the 6 months ended April 39 were 
461,494, compared with 466,967 in the 
period a year earlier. These figures include 
both non-service-connected and service-con. 
nected cases. VA maintains no regular sta- 
tistical breakdown between the two types 

2. The average daily patient load in VA 
hospitals during April was 112,121. Await. 
ing admission were 20,750 qualified appli. 
cants, all with non-service-connecteq ail. 
ments. VA had 120,000 beds, not all of which 
were staffed. 


MEDICAL GROUP PLEASED 


A year ago, when VA had 118,725 beds— 
some of them not in operation because of 
staff shortages—the patient load was 98,788 
and the qualified waiting list 21,000. Two 
years ago the patient load numbered 97,099 
and the waiting list 22,879. 

The American Medical Association, which 
has expressed concern about a continued 
policy of providing free hospitalization for 
veterans, expressed gratification at the VA's 
experience with its new administrative 
policy. 

“This indicates that the veterans, when 
they know wha* the facts are, don’t ask for 
free hospitalization to which they’re not en- 
titled,” a spokesman said. “The American 
people are honest and our veterans obviously 
are just as honest as the rest of the popu- 
lation, if not more so.” 


The 50-50 Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, no group has a more imme- 
diate interest in the maintenance of an 
adequate American merchant marine 
than the mariners who “go down to the 
sea’”’ in our United States-flag ships. 

Their reaction to proposed legislation 
affecting the future of American ship- 
ping is deserving of and receives thor- 
ough consideration by the Congress and 
its various committees. 

I ask unanimous consent therefore to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Seafarers Log, official organ of 
the Seafarers International Union, At- 
lantic and Gulf District, AFL, of June 
25, 1954. 

It is entitled “Constant Vigilance: 
The Permanent 50-50 Bill,” and empha- 
sizes the union’s espousal of the 50-50 
principle on all seven occasions in re- 
cent years, when this provision has been 
added to foreign assistance and military 
aid bills. 

“It would be hard to overestimate the 
importance of 50-50 to United States 
shipping and to the livelihood of sea- 
farers,” the editorial declares. 

Together with the members of the 
Seafarers International Union, I sin- 
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trust that the permanent 50-50 

cere be enacted into law. 
here being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ConsTANT VIGILANCE: THE PERMANENT 


50-50 BILL 


seven times in the past few years, ever 
since the first Marshall plan bill was pro- 
the SIU has been in the thick of the 
ent for the 50-50 principle. Each year, a 
ew battle has been fought on this issue in 
nemgress and each time the 50-50 principle 
= peen preserved in the fact of the fiercest 
kind of opposition. The result has been 
that United States ships have carried, each 
year, 50 percent of all Government-financed 


cargoes. 

If, at any time during these years, a 50-50 
amendment had been defeated it would most 

pably have been the death of the princi- 

e. But now, for the first time, there is a 
‘4 chance that the United States will 
adopt the 50-50 idea as a permanent part of 
this Nation’s maritime policy. A bill to that 
effect has already been passed by the United 
States Senate. It remains for the House of 
Representatives to act favorably on the 
measure and to send it to the President for 

ature into law. 

It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of 50-50 to United States shipping 
and to the livelihood of seafarers. The con- 
stant vigilance of the union on this score, 
through the years, has paid off in the past 
and will do so in the future. 





Guided Missile Warfare Would Be Global 
Suicid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Guided Missile Warfare Would 
Be Global Suicide,”’ which appeared in 
the June 8, 1954, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Gupep MIssILE WaRFARE WOULD BE GLOBAL 
SvuIciwE 





When the first atom bombs were dropped 
near the close of World War II, mankind was 
stunned. But amid the shock and clamor, 
a few voices were heard pointing out that 
this was not, in the technical sense, really a 
hew weapon. It was just a big bomb, albeit 
4 staggering one. 

Guided missiles, said these voices, were 
something else. Rocket or jet propelled mis- 
siles hurtling at supersonic speeds between 
continents were a genuinely new invention. 
They promised, in theory at least, a striking 
po oer. conceivable piloted air force could 

Neither we nor the Soviet Union have been 
idle on either the A- and H-bomb fronts or 
in the guided missile field. The recent series 
of United States tests in mid-Pacific brought 
American de’ it of the H-bomb to 
frightening pitch. We know, too, that the 

have exploded an H-bomb device. 

Yet, horrifying as the prospect is that 
these developments offer, the real possibility 
of intercontinental warfare featuring guided 
missiles with atomic or hydrogen warheads 
8 even worse, And, according to a recent 
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report by the columnists Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, that possibility has been greatly en- 
hanced. 

They contend that the advance in H-bomb 
techniques, involving a much wider area. of 
central target destruction, brings much closer 
the day of effective devastation by intercon- 
tinental rockets. The principal difficulty up 
to now has been their probable inaccuracy, 
since with only atomic warheads the total 
destruction area would be much smaller and 
the likelihood of missing targets far greater. 

Whether or not it is true, as contended, 
that the Russians have made substantial 
progress in guided milles, we can all under- 
stand the intense necessity for keeping up 
in this field ourselves. There can be no 
comfort in an H-bomb stockpile if the Soviet 
Union should one day gain the capacity to 
destroy our cities without sending a plane 
aloft. 

The meaning of intercontinental war with 
H-bomb rockets is almost beyond compre- 
hension. We are told by our experts we 
could not stop more than 30 percent of the 
enemy’s giant bombers in raids delivering 
the nuclear bombs. Our chances of inter- 
cepting missiles traveling at supersonic speed 
are belie~ed far smaller. 

Since such missiles might be launched from 
relatively small sites, we might find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to attack the rocket 
launchers at their source and thus snuff out 
the enemy assault. If an enemy had marked 
superiority in rocket weapons, the devasta- 
tion visited upon us might be so tremendous 
we could never get our plan of massive re- 
taliation feunded on bomb-delivering con- 
ventional aircraft into operation. 

Our course is clear. We must have equality 
or superiority in guided-missiles. We must 
let the Soviet Union know, in a general way, 
what we have. For we do not want them 
blundering into a campaign of mutual anni- 
hilation through ignorance of our power to 
strike back. 

The power of hydrogen explosives combined 
with the ability to lift that force across the 
oceans to unseen targets represents just 
about the ultimate in warfare. We and all 
our friends must do all we can to make the 
whole world understand—including the Com- 
munists—the insane futility of the global 
suicide this portends, 





A Glorious Fourth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
my hometown newspaper, the Blue- 
field Daily Telegraph, of Bluefield, W. 
Va., for June 30, 1954. This very fine 
editorial entitled “A Glorious Fourth,” 
follows: 

To Americans today, the Fourth of July 
should be an occasion for rededication to the 
spirit that created this Nation. Whether it 
is that is open to some question. Certainly, 
it is not easy to strike so deep a note in a 
nation of 160 million people with any fes- 
tival, any celebration. 

Who would say that this holiday, formerly 
the favorite national holiday of the Ameri- 
can people, has come close to it in recent 
years? 

The attitude of the American people was 
different in former years—and the difference 
is reflected in the casual manner in which 
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this day is referred to compared to the florid 
forensics of earlier times. ‘The most com- 
mon appellation is “the Fourth of July.” 
Occasionally it is referred to as “Independ- 
ence Day.” 

But in an earlier generation, Americans 
who were not ashamed to flaunt their love 
of country and their pride in the rising young 
Republic, laced their name for it with rap- 
ture. For them it was “the glorious 
Fourth.” 

Why glorious? A generation that rarely 
speaks of glory must ask first of all what 
the founders of the United States meant by 
the word. The answer is clear: The Fourth 
of July was sacred to the freedom won with 
the blood of patriots in the War of the Rev- 
olution. It stood for the steady wisdom of 
statesmen, the unbounded courage of 
soldiers, the endless sacrifices of plain men 
and women. It stood for the triumph of 
the ideals set forth in ringing terms in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Americans still hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are born free and 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these rights are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that to insure these 
rights governments were instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. But we have lost 
something of the almost ecstatic faith that 
was once American, 

That is a good thing for Americans to 
think about on Fourth of July, 1954. True, 
our ideals have been perverted in muiuny 
countries and used to enslave men instead of 
make them free. But the passionate con- 
viction of the dignity of man and his right 
to liberty is still alive. The most power- 
ful despotism in history cannot stop it 
forever—perhaps not for long. If Ameri- 
cans hold true to that faith and the cause 
of freedom this too will be a glorious Fourth. 





The Forgotten Majority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., of June 28, 1954: 

Tue ForGOTTEN MAJORITY 


The Agriculture Committee of the House 
of Representatives, after several hours of 
closed debate, has approved a measure which 
would extend for another year the high, rigid 
price supports on six basic crops. The vote 
was 26 to 2 in favor of continuing to support, 
at 90 percent of parity, the so-called basic 
crops of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco. 

Parity is a Federal standard designed to 
give farmers a fair return on their products 
in relation to the costs of the goods they 
must buy. 

Representative Cuirrorp R. Hort, Republi- 
can, of Kansas, committee chairman, said 
the measure was “the best possible bill that 
could be secured at this time.” The obvious 
question which comes to mind is, “The best 
possible bill’ from whose point of view? 

Certainly it is not the best possible bill 
in the view of the President or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. President Eisenhower 
has opposed strongly rigid price supports; 
he has made it clear he seeks a more flexible 
system to obtain production adjustments 
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that will eliminate the present costly sur- 
plus situation. Specifically, he has asked 
for a sliding-scale program, ranging be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has indicated 
consistently his approval of this method of 
approach. 

Certainly, it is not the best possible bill 
from the standpoint of the consumer. Rigid 
artificial supports hold up the prices he 
must pay for food, regardless of whether de- 
mand decreases, supply increases, and his 
purchasing power goes up or down. Rigid 
supports foster an economic vacuum, in 
which protected products and their prices 
bear no relationship to any other aspect of 
American economy. They encourage over- 
production, eliminate the healthy competi- 
tion of free enterprise and, as in the in- 
stances of butter and eggs, fill Government 
warehouses with unused foodstuffs priced so 
high no one will buy them. 

The American public would be proportion- 
ately healthier if it had eaten the eggs and 
butter the Government now holds in stor- 
age. Fully as important, the American 
economy would be healtheir. 

The people who pay the bill for this arti- 
ficial farm price structure will disagree with 
Congressman Hors. Taxpayers know it 
would be pleasant for businesses if all could 
be subsidized so they would make money 
whether or not anyone bought their prod- 
ucts; but it would wreck the national econ- 
omy. 

Apart from those who derive their income 
from production of the six basic crops, and 
apart from those Members of Congress who 
hope farm-belt ballots will return them to 
office in November—who else thinks this is 
the best possible bill? 


Fourth National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Fourth National Academy,” 
which appeared in the June 22, 1954, 
issue of the Owensboro Messenger, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FourTH NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The Foreign Service, often called the first 
line of defense, will get its own academy for 
the education and training of its Foreign 
Service officers, though it won't be under one 
roof like the military academies at West 
Point, Annapolis, and the new Air Force 
school. Instead, Foreign Service “cadets” 
will be drawn from students who finish their 
second college year, but their schooling will 
be at the country’s expense as juniors and 
seniors. 

This recommendation, to bring new blood 
into the Foreign Service by providing 470 
training scholarships for upper classmen who 
will immediately pass into the Foreign Serv- 
ice after passing their examinations, is the 
most radical change proposed by a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Henry W. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, for the recom. 
mendation of the State Department and 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 

The plan also envisages the integration of 
some 1,300 Foreign Service officers with 1,440 
State Department officials and 1,200 members 
of the Foreign Service staff corps into an 
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expanded Foreign Service and revitalizing it 
through training at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, much as the War College keeps the 
military abreast of the latest developments 
in strategy, tactics, and The plan 
should encourage better talent to come into 
the Foreign Service, increase its prestige, and 
develop national sentiment by nationwide 
recruitment. 


Tomorrow’s Millionaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Sally 
Ann Putnam, of 5606 Collins Lane, Fort 
Smith, Ark., 14-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Putnam, is one of the 
brightest young people in our State. 
Here is the graduation address which 
she gave at the graduation exercises of 
her ninth-grade class, May 28, 1954. To 
me it is an inspiring example of the 
Christian outlook ; and, coming from one 
so young is certainly a challenge to us 
all. We are proud of Sally Ann and her 
classmates. We hear so much of ju- 
venile delinquency that this thoughtful 
address comes like a breath of fresh air. 
Our young people are still all right. 

The address follows: 

ToMORROW’s MILLIONAIRES 
(By Sally Ann Putnam) 

Ours is a land of 160 million people, bound 
together in the adventure of living, em- 
barked upon the exploration of the future, 
bound together by a love of freedom. This 
is a world of enterprise where the imagined 
better living is never impossible of attain- 
ment. 

When the Founding Fathers established 
our Nation, they searched the records of the 
ages to discover what.kind of world men 
had hoped, dreamed, and lived for through 
centuries. This discovery still lives in seven 
immortal words: Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

If we live the life I shall tell you about it 
will bring liberty and happiness. 

By conscious thought, direction, emotion, 
and training one can improve his whole 
reaction to life. Thoughts and emotions 
that are good to live with can be selected 
just as conscientiously and deliberately as 
old china is gathered, or quaint foreign sil- 
ver, or oriental rugs, or delightful books, or 
precious jewels. 

One can conscientiously select and choose 
the thoughts with which he will live, and 
which are going to determie the color he 
presents to the world and to himself. One 
cannot altogether determine what shall he 
put in his mind in the course of a day, but 
it is part of every person's business in life 
to determine what shall stay in his mind, 
and to decide that only that shall stay which 
makes his life advance definitely to some- 
thing larger and finer. 

Everyone has a kingdom. Your kingdom is 
your inner being, the kingdom of mind and 
soul. To build this kingdom of life in- 
volves finished thinking, asking questions, 
pressing past the easy stopping places. It 
involves thinking the entire length of the 
line from end to end. It includes hind- 
sight, foresight, and insight. To direct life 
in this way is to direct it creatively. 

Life offers no greater pleasure than that 
of surmountng difficulties, passing from one 
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step of success to another, forming 

wishes and seeing them gratified. He _ 
labors in any great or laudable unde = 
has his fatigue supported by hope, ang after 
ward rewarded by joy. i 

There are usually two things which e 
individual wants out of life. He wants 
feel satisfaction with life as an experience 
with himself as a personality. - 

He also wants success: Most 
of success as the achievement of ae * 
top of the business world, or the top of 
other field of work and making a large sum 
of money, but what is success? To deye) 
the soul in greatness; that is success - 
build up a personality of value, a conan 
ality that is brave, pure, true, beautify) and 
strong; that is success. To choose the high. 
est for one’s aim, and be true to the great 
aspiration through all the stress ang strain 
of life; that is success. An ambition that 
is never satisfied with what has already been 
attained but strives on for a still greater 
fulfillment of life; that is success. 

What? You've already lost interests 
Griping about what a hard life you've haq) 
You can’t see anything but failures on the 
road ahead? 

Listen. Another sign of success {s to learn 
to laugh. A good laugh is better than medi. 
cine. Attend to your own business; few peo. 
ple can do that well. Say kind things; no. 
body ever resents them. Avoid hasty re. 
marks; they cause much of the world’s 
troubles. Stop grumbling; see some good in 
the world and keep the bad to yourself, 
Hide aches with a smile; nobody is much in- 
terested anyway. Learn to laugh; it pays, 

So count your assets. How wiil you live 
your life today? If you have a clear con- 
science and are healthy; if you have three 
good and true friends and a happy home, if 
your heart has kept its youth and your 
soul its honesty—then you are one of to- 
morrow’'s millionaires, 


Winthrop Children Participate in Salk 
Polio Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following splendid editorial from the 
Winthrop Transcript, Winthrop, Mass., 
June 24, 1954: 

A RICHLY DessErvep TRIBUTE 


We noted with no little pleasure this week 
that the 680 Winthrop children who par- 
ticipated in the recent Salk polio trials are 
to be treated next week at parties in their 
respective grammar schools. 

Not that an ice cream and cake treat 
comes anywhere nearly adequately rewarding 
these tots for the part they played in the 
test of the new serum, but it is at least some 
recognition of the fact that they willingly 
offered themselves in this necessary and, per- 
haps, momentous test. 

True, there was no risk involved since the 
vaccine was thoroughly tested for its safety, 
but undoubtedly many participants and 
their parents undertook the tests with some 
mental reservations. And how many of us, 
even adults, relish an injection, even of the 
simplest sort? 

This fact alone should win for the 680 
test volunteers a sincere vote of thanks from 
each and every one of us. 
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Embattled Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
unanimous consent, I wish to extend my 
remarks and insert into the ConcrEs- 
siowAL RECORD the following article which 
appeared in the June 14, 1954, edition 
of the Freeman entitled “Embattled 


Farm Prices”: 

The Federal Government is supporting 
prices of basic farm commodities at 90 per- 
cent of parity to help win the war. What 
war? Why, World War II against the Axis 
Powers, of course—Germany, Japan, Italy. 
The idea is—to use a phrase popular when 
hostilities started—that “food will win the 
war and write the peace.” Therefore, we 
must have lots of food; to do that, we must 
guarantee high Government price supports 
jn order to encourage production. 


Do you think World War II is over? Do 
you think Soviet Russia is no longer an ally 
and Japan, Italy, and West Germany no 
longer enemies? Have the soldiers of that 
war come home, gone to school, married, 
had children? Well, maybe so. But the 
war goes on for the congressional farm bloc. 
It is fought in every little Washington fox- 
hole; legalistic blood flows copiously as the 
heroes march relentlessly out of the cloak- 
roms. It is an endless war, a desired war, 
a war which holds up the price of food. 


This is no exaggeration. It is part of the 
historical record. We did not get Govern- 
ment price supports at 90 percent of parity 
until] we entered the war, and those supports 
were expected to go off soon after the war 
ended. 


The parity concept was first employed in 
the Second Agricultural Act (1938) as an aid 
to agriculture somewhat similar to the un- 
employment-insurance device used for urban 
workers. But the support, varying with 
different crops, was well under 90 percent. 
Then came World War II and the Anti- 
inflation Act of 1942, 


A bitter battle developed in Congress over 
this act. Farm bloc representatives wanted 
to get the cost of larm labor included in 
the computation of parity prices, a move 
which would have meant higher price ceil- 
ings. The Roosevelt administration fought 
this agrarian drive. At the showdown a 
compromise was effected—the farm bloc 
withdrew its cost of labor agitation and 
the administration agreed to boost the price- 
support level to 90 percent. The bill point- 
edly stated such rigid high supports were 
to continue until only 2 years after the 
end of the war. 


High, rigid support levels should have ex- 
pired December 31, 1948. But they didn’t. 
Instead, Congress passed the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 which continued the 90 percent 
support level on basic crops until June 30, 
1950. After that, said Congress, we'll put 
in @ sliding scale of supports—when our 
Supplies are small, we'll raise the supports; 
when our supplies are excessive, we'll lower 
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-the supports. The scale was from 60 to 90 


percent of parity. 

Next came the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
That kept the 90 percent of support level 
but provided that, in 1952, the sliding scale 
would go into effect—from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, not 60 to 90 percent as in the 1948 
act. This 1949 measure included the cost 
of labor in computing parity—that precise 
point on which the farm bloc had compro- 
mised in order to get 90 percent of parity 
supports back in the early World War II days. 

At the start of 1952 former President ‘ru- 
man, who knew an election year when he was 
in one, came out for repeal of the sliding 
scale provision. And, in July, he received 
and signed a bill which again pushed back 
the year for introduction of the sliding sup- 
port scale—until 1955. He rejoiced over the 
maintenance of the 90 percent support level, 
saying it “should help greatly to assure 
high farm production.” It did, devastat- 
ingly. 

The results are appalling. Raw materials 
pile up, unconverted into finished goods. 
Storage costs to the Government mount 
daily. Prices remain high. There is enough 
wheat piled up under Government price sup- 
ports to provide the average American family 
with 1,000 loaves of bread; there is enough 
corn to provide 4 months’ supply of pork 
and pork products; there is enough cotton to 
make 88 shirts or 72 housedresses for each 
family. And, in order to maintain the pro- 
gram, the farmer is restricted in the amount 
of land he can plant to such crops as wheat 
and corn. 


Throughout this sorry history one fact is 
clear: Congress has acknowledged the prin- 
ciple of sliding scale support prices, but in- 
variably put off the day they should go into 
effect—first to 1950, then to 1952, and finally 
to 1955. Thus there has been a kind of 
academic recognition of the fact that World 
War II is over, but a resolute reluctance 
to take off the uniform. 





Rescissions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following table 
showing rescissions effected to date in 
connection with appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1955 in the amount of 
$1,057,100,000. 

This table is, of course, supplemental 
to the table appearing on page 8945 of 
the Recorp showing reductions in ap- 
propriations in the amount of $1,465,- 


780,812: 
Rescissions, 1955 bills 





Defense: 

Procurement and produc- 

MOM) AST <2. nections $500, 000, 000 
Stock funds: 

MEG 6 ccdititntitswnnmandine = 300,000, 000 
I aiaciitia rhe estncinteenibbaricaes - 200,000, 000 
Marine Corps........... io 25, 000, 000 
Air Force........... wwii 25, 000, 000 
Total stock funds..... 550,000,000 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
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Rescissions, 1955 bills—Continued 
Independent offices: 
Housing and Home Finance 


Agency, defense housing_ $4, 500, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
TNO ic bclceieagindtbe aim 500, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund........ 400, 000 
Total Veterans’ Ad- 
‘ministration_....... 900, 000 
Total independent of- 
iis borne * 5, 400, 000 
Interior: 
Bureau of Reclamation, con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
tion, Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, Missouri diversion 
Ws ocbchsteticdbtnts 1, 700, 000 
ON pie Snatiiniinn 1, 057, 100, 000 





A Progress Report on Spanish-American 
Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr.. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report 
by our Ambassador to Spain, the Honor- 
able James Clement Dunn, that appeared 
in the Department of State Bulletin of 
June 21, 1954. 

I believe it gives an accurate summa- 
tion of facts concerning Spanish-Ameri- 
can cooperation: 

A Procress REPoRT ON SPANISH-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 


(By James Clement Dunn, Ambassador to 
Spain *) 

One year ago, shortly after my arrival in 
Spain as Ambassador, I had the pleasure of 
being with you here in this industrial and 
shipping metropolis of Spain, the beautiful 
city of Barcelona, and had the privilege of 
addressing this unique and outstanding or- 
ganization, the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Spain.” 

Since then, I have learned from personal 
observation a great deal concerning your 
constructive activities, not only here in 
Barcelona, but also in Madrid, Seville, Bilboa, 
and Valencia. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me as an 
American that, among approximately 4,000 
members, 90 percent are Spaniards, and I am 
honored as an American that so many im- 
portant Spanish businessmen participate in 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain. 

I also should like particularly to compli- 
ment the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Spain on its excellent publication, Span- 
ish-American Trade, which, with its hand- 
some color photographs and its many 
informative articles in both Spanish and 
English, is a thoroughly worthwhile maga- 
zine devoted to international commerce. 

When I spoke with you last year, the Gov- 
ernments of Spain and the United States 
were still engaged in negotiations with re- 
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gard to the establishment of a new relation- 
ship between each other. On September 26 
were signed the military and economic agree- 
ments betwen Spain and the United States,’ 
and since then we are embarked on a path 
of joint cooperation mutually desired by 
both countries. Among the lasting effects 
of these agreements of direct interest to 
the American Chamber of Commerce is the 
path they open for greater association be- 
tween the Spanish and American people and 
the possibility of increased trade and closer 
business relations. 


ALLOCATIONS UNDER ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


From time to time during the past months, 
I have taken advantage of opportunities 
such as this one tonight, to make a brief 
progress report on the work that has been 
accomplished in the carrying out of this new 
relationship between Spain and the United 
States. I am gratified to be able to state to 
you that we are moving steadily ahead in 
both the economic and military programs. 

A short time ago it was announced that 
the final determination of the broad cate- 
gories recommended to the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration for allo- 
cation of funds under the economic program 
had been completed. These recommenda- 
tions have had constantly in mind the ob- 
jective on the part of both the Spanish and 
United States authorities involved of accom- 
plishing the greatest good for all of Spain 
and its people. 

The funds devoted to economic aid total- 
ing $85 million will be devoted to financing 
imports into Spain of a multitude of things 
that are regarded as of primary importance 
to the overall economic development of the 
country, as well as to the provision of techni- 
cal assistance in various forms. It is hoped 
that this technical assistance will not only 
provide an exchange of knowledge in scien- 
tific, technical, and industrial methods and 
techniques that will have an immediate and 
favorable impact on the economy, but will 
provide a sound basis for the long-range con- 
tinuing economic development of the 
country. 

Perhaps I can give you a better under- 
standing of how this year’s $85 million will 
be used if I try to give you a genef&l picture 
of what these funds are intended to accom- 
plish in the various segments of the Spanish 
economy to which they will be devoted. 

For instance, the largest single general 
category of expenditures will be industrial 
raw materials. Almost $31 million will go 
to finance imports of such vitally needed 
materials as nonferrous metals, cotton, steel 
products, ferrous scrap, crude rubber, sulfur, 
etc. Increased production is the key to lower 
prices and higher living standards, and all of 
these raw materials, together with others 
that Spain will be providing from her own 
resources, will go into Spanish industrial 
production. 

Agricultural production is likewise ex- 
pected to benefit from the program, and 
about $8% million has already been pro- 
gramed for agricultural machinery and 
equipment of various kinds. These imports 
will include: machinery for land reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects and certain well- 
drilling equipment; tractors, and other land 
tillage and harvesting machinery for the 
farmer; as well as some equipment in con- 
nection with reforestation programs. 

‘The importance of providing a larger and a 
steadier supply of electric power to Spanish 
industry and Spanish homes is apparent to 
all. Approximately $1244 million will be 
devoted to this purpose. Five million dollars 
of this amount will provide equipment and 
materials urgently needed to get certain 
existing powerplants or power installations 
now being constructed into full production 
at the earliest moment. The balance of ap- 
proximately $74 million is to be devoted to 
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the financing of certain complétely modern 
thermal powerplants in key locations in 
Spain. 

The Spanish railroads are to receive ap- 
proximately $11 million. This program of 
rehabilitation and modernization will pro- 
vide a wide range of material and equipment 
and should be of great benefit to those por- 
tions of the transportation system to which 
it is applied. 

The steel industry, the products of which 
play so important a role in any economy, is 
to receive aprpoximately $8 million, about 
half of which will go toward increasing pro- 
duction of steel products, largely sheet steel 
and tinplate, to both of which categories 
Spain now has to devote substantial amounts 
of her foreign exchange earnings. 

Spanish coal mines are to be assisted in 
their program of modernization by the pro- 
vision $2 to $214 million for urgently needed 
equipment. It is expected that this invest- 
ment will result in a sufficient increase in 
coal production to more than pay for itself 
in a very short time by reducing the necessity 
for coal imports. 

The Spanish highway program, and the 
extensive hydraulic works programs, so es- 
sential to Spain’s water supply and irrigation 
plans, will together receive about $5 million 
in heavy construction equipment. 

The cement industry is another essential 
element in the economy and will receive ap- 
proximately $4 million. About half of this 
sum will be devoted to the provision of 
machinery and equipment to increase the 
efficiency and production of existing Spanish 
cement plants, and the balance will provide 
a@ new plant of the most modern design. 

Various factories important to the defense 
of Spain, as well as to the civilian economy, 
will be provided with machine tools to the 
amount of $1 million; and Spain’s civil air 
transport will be assisted in its plans for safe 
and efficient service by imports of about 
three-fourths of a million dollars in ground 
control equipment. 

It is expected that the first phase of an 
intensive program of technical assistance 
will require about $1 million of this year’s 
funds, 

OFPSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Besides the above program of direct aid 
under immediate consideration, there is also 
the opportunity now being developed for 
Spain to participate to an increasing degree 
in the offshore-procurement program. This 
program, generally speaking, is designed to 
assist the economies of friendly Western na- 
tions by allowing them to participate in sup- 
plying various items for military use in the 
defense of Western Europe. Contracts nego- 
tiated under this program are to be paid for 
in dollars and in this way will benefit Spain’s 
foreign-exchange situation as well as in- 
crease its industrial potential to the extent 
that Spain participates in the program. 

A Spanish firm obtained last year 1 con- 
tract in the amount of $2.8 million, and 
there are now under active consideration 
bids of other Spanish concerns for further 
contracts totaling a considerably larger 
amount. For instance, already, according 
to recent news from the United States mili- 
tary headquarters in Germany, Spain is 
about to receive an additional contract for 
nearly $2 million worth of munitions. 

Incidentally, in line with this same pro- 
gram, Spain has furnished the American 
Army Quartermaster Corps during recent 
months fresh fruit and vegetables worth 
nearly $500,000. Such a hopeful start gives 
Us a reasonable expectation that Spain will 
continue an increasingly successful partici- 
pation in this important economic develop- 
ment. 

Cooperation between Spain and the United 
States does not stop with the fulfillment of 
these commitments. Recently, the 2 Gov- 
ernments arrived at an understanding where- 
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by Spain would be able to obtain @pproxi, 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat, to be paid io 
in pesetas, which in turn would be spent in 
Spain by the United States Government to 
defray part of the cost of base const 
and other United States expenses in Spain. 
Of the greatest interest, however, ig the 
matter of trade. I honestly believe that 
there is no part of United States fore 
economic policy which has been given such 
painstaking study during the past year as 
that of trade. A month ago an important 
trade mission interested primarily in agri. 
cultural commodities visited Spain for 4 
days, examining carefully different Phases of 
United States-Spanish trade. They wer 
cordially received by the Spanish Govern. 
ment and by the businessmen they met ip 
Spain, both in Madrid and here in Barcelons, 
This trade mission left no doubt about the 
importance the United States attaches to the 
need for the United States to increase its im. 
ports as well as its exports. This emphasis 
on their part is in complete harmony with 
President Eisenhower's message to Congres 
on this subject delivered on March 30; in 
which he not only stated that it was in 
the national interest to obtain the highest 
level of trade as well as the most efficient use 
of capital and resources, but recommended 
to the Congress that it enact legislation 
which would renew the Trade Agreements 
Act and allow for further reduction of tariffs 
pursuant to negotiations; that customs sim- 
plification. legislation be enacted; that the 
present Buy American laws be modified: 
and that other steps be taken to make it 
easier for the United States to import. 
Moreover, the President just last week, in his 
proclamation »%f World Trade Week, declared 
that “the growth and prosperity of the na- 
tions of the free world depend to a signifi- 
cant degree upon the continued expansion 
of the exchange of their goods and services 
in world markets.” * 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A most useful byproduct of the new re- 
lationship between Spain and the United 
States is the exchange of visits by leaders in 
the fields of both commerce and defense. 
Recently the Minister of Commerce, Don 
Manuel Arburua, that very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is with us here 
tonight and who has had a long and fruitful 
association with this Chamber, made a most 
successful visit to Washington as well as a 
tour of business and industrial centers 
throughout the United States. I am sure 
that the associations he formed there will 
contribute substantially toward the develop- 
ment of trade prospects for both Spain and 
the United States. 

Likewise, the Minister of Air, Gen. Gon- 
zalez Gallarza, has just had a most useful 
official visit which included conversations 
with his American military colleagues as well 
as an inspection of important American mill- 
tary sites. 

We look forward this fall to the visit of 
the Minister of Agriculture, Don Rafael Ca- 
vestany, in connection with our important 
mutual interest in the field of agriculture. 
Just as it has been most helpful for prom- 
inent Americans to come here and learn at 
first hand about Spain, so is it to our mutual 
advantage that distinguished Spanish leaders 
should exchange views at first hand in Wash- 
ington and become closely acquainted with 
the United States. 

With regard to the military agreements, I 
am glad to report that we are making steady 
progress. Equipment for the Spanish armed 
forces—army, navy, and air—continues to 
arrive and, as the program develops, should 
substantially increase the defense effective- 


‘ness of Spain. Early this month, the people 


of Barcelona saw some of the latest type of 
jet training planes unloaded in the port en 
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te to Talaveral la Real. The program for 
- construction of military facilities is also 
the cont omentum. It is expected that the 
nsuming planning and design stage 
ficiently far advanced by this sum- 
t the actual construction of cer- 


time-CO 
will be su 


rmi 
mer 0 Prove projects to be started in early 


——. The managing contractor firm 
wich was selected late in January has made 
its preliminary engineering, equipment, and 

ization studies, and its representatives 
pave been in Washington recently to consult 
with the Department of Defense. The first 
construction will be at Zaragoza and Tor- 
rejon by midsummer. As you know, the 
maximum practical use will be made of the 
spanish construction industry as well as 
ish labor, always with due regard for 
the necessities of the Spanish economy. 

In closing this progress report which I 
have been privileged to make to you tonight, 
] wish to emphasize, and to ask you to take 
with you, a conception of the long distance 
we have traveled along the path of the new 
spanish-American relationship established 
since I spoke with you last year here in 
Barcelona. Viewed day by day, we often 
tend not to realize the advance we have 
made. The understanding between Spain 
and the United States is no fly-by-night or 
hastily conceived policy. It is a partnership 
carefully considered and entered into in full 
faith by two sovereign peoples, each with 
high respect for the other and a confident 
knowledge that both fully comprehend the 
nature and intent of the foreign aggression 
which menaces the free world. In carrying 
out the agreements reached last year, we 
have already established a spirit of coopera- 
tion that augurs well for the future. By 
increasing our military and economic 
strength, we not only contribute to ou own 
security but also to that of the Western 
World and to the attainment of world peace. 





1 Address made before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Barcelona, Spain, on 
May 25. 

‘For text of Ambassador Dunn’s address of 
June 16, 1953, see Bulletin of June 29, 1953, 
p. 913. 

*Ibid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 

‘Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 

*Ibid., May 24, 1954, p. 801. 





The Eagle or the Oyster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am enclosing a short edi- 
torial from Service Magazine entitled 
“The Eagle or the Oyster?” It is written 
by Mr. Merle Thorpe. Mr. Thorpe re- 
cently retired as editor of the Nation’s 
Business after having served for 30 years 
with that magazine. 

The editorial follows: 

For a people— 

Who elect opportunism rather than oppor- 


tunity, who dream of security rather than 
success; 


Who believe political charity is a virtue; 

am mock the frugal and plunder the 
y; 

Who adopt the rule that if I don’t succeed 
you are to blame, that what you have is 
& much mine as yours; 

Who contend that property is a shameful 
tign of success; 
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Who whimper that failure is the nobler 
cause; well-being is wicked; prudence, out 
of date; sacrifice, silly—for such a people a 
fitting emblem is the oyster. 

For a people— 

Who faced nature in the raw, with pri- 
vation the rule and hardihood a virtue: 

Who endured defeat, disease, and disaster 
for a hundred years in order to get a foothold 
on the eastern seaboard, the while with one 
eye on the interior, a no-man’s land, a cock- 
pit for settling international rivalries and 
private grudges, disputed by wild animals 
and wilder redmen; 

Who sacrificed thus for a belief in the 
worth and dignity of the individual; 

Who believed that economic freedom was 
as important as political freedom; 

Who substituted “In God we trust,” for 
the Old World motto “In government we 
trust”; 

For a Nation built by men who dedicated 
their lives to acheve the realization of these 
beliefs. 

I give you, fellow citizens, the eagle. 





The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, «inder 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD a petition from the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va. The citizens who signed this 
petition urge support of the Bryson bill, 
and at their request I ask that they be so 
recorded. 

The petition follows: 

We, citizens of Virginia, urge passage of 
bill H. R. 1227, to ban advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages from interstate commerce 


~both in public and common or private car- 


riers, and over the air. 


We feel that passage of the bill and en- 
forcement of the act wiil give better protec- 
tion to our homes, insure greater safety 
on the highways, and will help to make our 
Nation strong. 

Rev. O. L. Harrup, Everett W. Reeves, Carl- 
ton D. Bennett, Mary E. White, J. L. White, 
Cola C. Kent, Mr. S. C. Burnell, Jr., Dorothy 
E. Burnell, Joan Elaine Morris, Janet L. 
Raynes, Mary V. Hardbower, Mary Katherine 
Harrup, Wendell C. Hodges, Charles E. Priest, 
William M. Posey, Mrs. Harry L. Penn, Rev. 
Harry L. Penn, Mr. Marvin L. Deitz, Mrs. Mar- 
vin L. Deitz, Mrs. Edward Christine, J. Thos. 
Allen, L. Roy Hawkins, Mrs. Harvey Fox, 
Mrs. Esther Raynes, R. L. Raynes, Josephine 
M. Rose, Gordon G. Rose, Patricia A. Posey, 
Phoebe E. Rau, Edith Bayer, John Bayer, Vio- 
let Reeves, Mae Fear, W. E. Fear, D. W. Mc- 
Culley, Mrs. D. W. McCulley, E. T. Priest, 
Cc. F. Gardner, H. B. Gardner, A. W. Schuh, 
Mrs. L. R. Hawkins, Mrs. Evelyn Schuh, 
Mamie A. Garner. 

Ethel I. Hodges, Miss Patricia Rawlett, 
Miss Mary E. Inscac, Mrs. Kathryn Bowsher, 
Mrs. Esther Harrup, Mrs. Ruth Thomas, Miss 
Ruth Shiflett, Liz Luter, June E. Suther- 
land, Elmer E. Sutherland, Harvey W. Fay, 
Mrs. R. E. Patterson, R. E. Patterson, Mrs. 
A. 8. Lester, J. C. Gill, Bettie Gill, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Liner, J. E. Liner, Mrs. Mabel Roberts. 

Mrs. Annie Tynee, John M. Potter, Edward 
M. Christine, Dorothy Potter, Mrs. Annie 


Dubarg, Florence M. Sills, Mrs. Paul Posey, 


P. L. Posey, Mrs. G. E. Walker, Mr. James 
‘ard, H. E. Fuller, Mrs. Frances Barnett, 
George S. Eckels, Mr. G. S. Eckels, Mrs. 


ree 
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Roberta J. Priest, Mr. R. E. Puller, Jr.. Mr. 
Louis D. Hawkins, Mrs. Evelyn Hawkins, H. T. 
Brarch, Newton Shrum, Mrs. N. K. Shrum, 
Mr. Jesse E. Rawiett, Mrs. Jesse E. Rawlett. 





Manpower: The Air Force’s Headache 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article entitled “The 
Air Force’s $2,000,000,000 Headache,” 
which appears in the July 1954 issue of 
Air Force, the magazine of American 
airpower: 


MANPOWER: THE AiR Force's $2,000,000,000 
HEADACHE 


It happened in an advanced electronics 
course at Keesler Air Force Base, Miss. An 
airman was making himself quite a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant student. The instructor 
supervisor, a major, came by one day to see 
for himself. 

“You seem to have a genius for electron- 
ics,” the major said after watching the air- 
man for a while and asking him a few in- 
cisive questions. 

“You've got a real future in the Air Force.” 

“Maybe 60, sir,” the airman replied “but 
I'm getting out as soon as my enlistment 
is up.” 

The major shook his head in resignation. 
“I suppose one of those civilian firms has 
already got to you,” he said, referring to a 
practice among some manufacturers of keep- 
ing tabs on promising students and offering 
them jobs as soon as they can leave the 
service. 

“No, sir,” the airman retorted emphaiti- 
cally. “I’m going back to selling real estate.” 

This case highlights many of the elements 
in the manpower problem the Air Force faces 
in the coming months. In fiscal year 1955, 
beginning this month, USAF expects to lose 
almost 200,000 people. The great majority 
are at the airman first class and staff ser- 
geant level, skilled men who cannot be re- 
placed overnight. 

This represents the biggest exodus from 
the Air Force since the demobilization stam- 
pede of 1946. By particularly unfortunate 
timing, it occurs at the same time that the 
Air Force labors, under austere financing, to 
build our air strength to a point which will 
raise the odds on our national safety and 
lend authority to our international commit- 
ments. Yet this loss of skilled men and 
their replacement by individuals of lesser 
capabilities reduces the combat effectiveness 
of the Air Force. 

The Air Force operates on a 4-year enlist- 
ment for its airman personnel, and it was 
just 4 years ago this month that USAF got 
the green light to expand its 48-group Air 
Force to mount the air war in Korea and 
strengthen our air units at home and on 
overseas bases. 

Now with the Korean battles ended, or at 
least dormant, and with the Air Force not 
actually engaged elsewhere in a shooting war 
as of this writing, the first of the 1950 en- 
listee crop is eligible for discharge. Indi- 
cations are that some 90 percent of this group 
has decided to get out of the service. 

The task of minimizing the inevitable 
damage to the Air Force is shared by all its 
major commands. But the one primarily re- 
sponsible for refilling the ranks with indi- 
viduals as well prepared as they can be to 
take over the jobs of those who are leaving 
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is the Air Training Command. This month 
ATRC ubserves its 11th anniversary, the ap- 
pointment of a new commander, and as- 
sumption of a new mission. 

ATRC was born on July 7, 1943, with the 
merger of the AAF’s Technical and Flying 
Training Commands. Its new commander, 
fourth in its history, is Lt. Gen. Charles T. 
Myers, just back from the Northeast Air 
Command, who takes over this month fol- 
lowing the retirement of Lt. Gen. Robert W. 
Harper, ATRC’s commander since October 
1948. ATRC’s new mission is to take charge 
of all Air Force recruiting. (As of July 1, 
the Army-Air Force Recruiting Service was 
split up, although Air Force and Army con- 
tinue to share joint examining and process- 
ing facilities.) 

In terms of personnel strength, number of 
aircraft, and physical inventory, ATRC is 
USAF's biggest command. Its strength, cur- 
rently in excess of a quarter million, con- 
sistently runs from 25 to 30 percent of the 
USAF total. It has 5,500 operational aircraft, 
of which some 2,200 are jets. 

This considerable investment is the in- 
evitable result of ATRC’s mission to fill the 
Air Force’s need for skilled personnel. It 
costs from $3,000 to $15,000 to give an airman 
formal training—most of it only to the ap- 
prentice level—and from $25,000 to $75,000 
to train combat-ready pilots, observers, and 
other air crew members. It is with these 
figures in mind that Air Force Secretary Har- 
old E. Talbott has, perhaps conservatively, 
placed the Air Force's loss in skills alone this 
year at about $2 billion. 

What can the Air Force do to cut this loss? 
The obvious answer is to get more airmen to 
reenlist. If this could be done, the indi- 
vidual skill level would rise and, with only a 
small turnover each year, the training re- 
quirement would be considerably reduced. 

In approaching this objective, USAF has 
attuned itself to the gripes of departing air- 
men and is seeking to make Air Force life 
more attractive and rewarding. Secretary 
Talbott has plunged into a vigorous defense 
of fringe benefits and an attack on short- 
sighted or unthinking actions at all levels of 
command which give cause to legitimate 
complaints. 

But it will not solve the problem exempli- 
fied in the electronics genius who would 
rather sell real estate. Some personnel ex- 
perts, while they applaud the Secretary’s de- 
termination and praise the salutary effect it 
will have in handling of airmen, believe he 
has set for himself and the Air Force an im- 
possible, frustrating task. No matter what 
the Air Force does to make service life more 
attractive, they believe new gripes will ap- 
pear to replace the old ones. 

In substantiating this view, they point to 
opinion polls which showed that a big seg- 
ment of the American: public was never sold 
on the principles of our intervention in 
Korea, and an even greater percentage is 
opposed to our getting involved in Indo- 
china. In short, the public is not convinced, 
as the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
appear to be, of the urgent necessity to de- 
velop and maintain a global Air Force, ready 
for immediate action. 

In wartime no one, in uniform or out, 
argues about fringe benefits. Now, however, 
it seems almost everyone weighs the pros and 
cons of service in terms of personal gain in- 
stead of in terms of the serviceman’s contri- 
bution to national defense. We are not in a 
war now, but there is every reason to believe 
that if war comes it will come on extremely 
short notice or none at all. In that event, 
the decisive air phase will be fought in a 
matter of days, or hours, with the men then 
in oes cin Hence the military’s determi- 
nation a our -in-bet: 

a strength ng and to 

To put this point across to the American 
Public is far from simple, for Americans are 
weary after 15 years of war and crisis, and 
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disillusioned that despite sacrifices of men 
and resources, we seem no closer to a peace- 
ful world than before. But until the point 
is well understood, by men in the military 
establishment as well as by the general pub- 
lic, the Air Force will continue to experience 
difficulties in gaining and keeping qualified 
men. 

In this national climate, characterized by a 
civilian economy that offers almost unlimited 
job and career opportunities, too many in- 
telligent and enterprising youngsters—the 
ones the Air Force has and would like to 
hold—consider uniformed service restrictive 
and a waste of time. 

They would rather sell real estate, or make 
refrigerators, or build roads than participate 
in what they visualize as a series of dry runs 
against a day whose catastrophic possibilities 
they would rather ignore, and they envy their 
civilian counterparts who have avoided or 
minimized their service tours. 

It is no secret that among the Air Force's 
volunteers are many who chose the Air Force 
blue to lessen the danger of being shot at, 
and to acquire skills useful in civilian life 
rather than those valuable primarily on the 
battlefield. This, they felt, was worth the 
4 years they would have to serve as Air Force 
volunteers rather than the 2-year tour as 
draftees. In one survey conducted during 
the Korean war, the USAF found that more 
than 60 percent of its volunteers chose the 
Air Force only as an alternative to less in- 
viting military service. Now that the Korean 
war has ended, a higher percentage of Ameri- 
can youth is willing to wait for the draft 
and a 2-year tour, gambling that we won’t 
be involved in another shooting war during 
that period. 

This choice of alternatives exists even 
among many aviation cadets, traditionally 
a select group who volunteer both for the 
Air Force and for flying training. The at- 
trition, or washout rate, which normally 
runs from 20 to 25 percent, has gone above 
50 percent in a recent class. The classes 
filled by AF-ROTC graduates who volunteered 
for flying training in order to qualify for 
commissions this spring may show an ab- 
normally high attrition rate, too. 

Normally these new lieutenants will spend 
almost a year in pilot training, followed by a 
3-year active-duty tour, or 4 years in all. 
But many of them have discovered that, if 
they are eliminated from flying training, 
they are entitled to keep their commissioned 
status and yet are required to serve Only 2 
years on active duty. 

FlyTAP has records on some AF-ROTC 
graduates who have developed a fear of fly- 
ing after only a few minutes of dual in- 
struction. Others have discovered physical 
defects that they withheld or ignored in 
earlier exams to qualify for commissions. 

Those who take advantage of this loophole 
probably don’t consider themselves unpa- 
triotic or dishonest. They justify their ac- 
tions to their own satisfaction and perhaps 
that of their friends on the basis that the 
Air Force wasn’t entirely fair with them in 
its unilateral action to revise the AF-ROTC 
contract as they understood it. 

The last-minute deal arranged between 
USAF and the Air National Guard to com- 
mission the rest of the 1954 AF-ROTC class 
who would otherwise have gone into service 
as airmen third class may also affect the 
attitude of those who applied for flying train- 
ing in the belief that this was the only way 
they could get commissioned EAD. USAF 
has refused to permit them to accept the 
ANG agreement in place of flying training. 

Worried about the high cost of high at- 
trition, ATRC is seeking means to plug this 
loophole, possibly by having eliminees re- 
duced to airman third class, but this would 
undoubtedly cause a new flood of criticism, 
particularly since it is often difficult to de- 

‘termine genuine reasons for elimination 
from simulated ones, ? 
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These are the circumstances under Which 
ATRC takes on its newest mission, that of 
recruiting airmen, WAF, and aviation cadets 
for the Air Force. Despite the headaches 
in store, ATRC sought the job ang 
it readily because it is convinceg that the 
recruiting function is an essentia] step in 
its job of preparing individuals for Air Force 
careers. 

In its intra-command language, ATRO 
prefers the term selection to recruit! 
which is indicative of the approach it would 
like to use with prospective airmen, 
with up-to-the-minute information on pri. 
orities in each Of its 200 training courses 
ATRC’s recruiters will theoretically seek oy, 
individuals qualified for training in tp 
higher priorities; in any event, they wi be 
unlikely to promise new recruits trainin, in 
a field they know to be of relatively low 
priority. The result should be a smoother 
better integrated reception for new Air Force 
personnel. 

Under present conditions, however, this 
concept appears to be a luxury well beyong 
USAF’s means. In fiscal 1954, with a rm. 
cruiting goal of 100,000, USAF came up 
short by about 4,000. This year, even i 
ATRC “selects” every recruit it can lasso, jt 
faces an almost impossible goal of more than 
190,000, or an average of about 16,000 5 
month. 

USAF recalls with bitter humor the men 
it lost early in 1953 when the administra- 
tion’s budget retrenchment forced a cut in 
recruiting quotas to 3,000 a month at a time 
when, according to the late Gen. Hoyt g, 
Vandenberg, then Chief of Staff, the USAF 
could have acquired 12,000 a month. The 
men it was forced to pass up then would 
be eagerly welcomed now, but by now most 
of them are irretrievably lost, having been 
swallowed up in America’s tight manpower 
market. ; 

What are the alternatives? Either the 
USAF will have to get along with fewer 
men, which, under present austerity stand- 
ards, means sacrificing the 1957 goal of 137 
wings, or—for the first time since World 
War II— it will have to resort to the draft, 

Since 137 wings comprise a rock-bottom 
Air Force in the view of the Joint Chiefs, 
the draft seems the only alternative. This 
will relieve the pressure on one element of 
ATRC only to magnify it many times in its 
training programs. 

But here at least ATRC is on familiar 
ground. In its 11-year history it has never 
had an opportunity to settle down to a pre- 
dictable future. The result is that it has the 
experience and the confidence to adapt to 
constantly changing needs. 

During the period of the Korean war ATRC 
not only expanded from 19 to a peak of 43 
bases, but it achieved almost a complete 
turnover in its training programs to keep 
pace with United States Air Force's moderni- 
zation. As an example, Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Tex., where ATRC trains mechanics 
for conventional aircraft, soared to 4 
strength of more than 20,000 early in 1951. 
Today  Sheppard’s reciprocating aircraft 
courses are down almost to skeleton strength 
while Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.—te- 
opened in 1951 as an offshoot to Sheppard to 
train jet mechanics—is running close to ca- 
pacity. 

“ATRC is organized, staffed, and equipped 
better than ever before in its history,” said 
one top staff officer in Washington recently. 
“They can’t overcome entirely the loss of 
skill the Air Force faces this year, for skill is 
@ combination of training and experience. 
If training alone could do it, we'd have no 
problems there. It’s in the experience factor 
that we'll be hurting.” 

If its recruiters reliver 4-year men, ATRC 
need make only minor changes in its pro- 


‘ grams to turn out men qualified to fill ap- 


prentice level jobs throughout the United 
States Air Force. It is also prepared to assis! 
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in speed: the upgrading 
other geo! ao training and 
of - instructions by means of mobile 
waining S*ter techniques will inevitably be 
ded in the coming year because budget 
espaigerations will limit ATRC’s formal 
training joad to about 60 percent of new men 
entering the service. The remaining 40 per- 
cent will be assigned from basic training di- 
helper level duties in operating 

rectly to 

pits where on-the-job training will be pro- 
vied to bring them up to apprentice and 
senior skill levels. 

if, however, the United States Air Force 

4 to the draft to meet its require- 
must turn 
ments, ATRC has ready at least two alterna- 
tives. The first is to offer formal technical 
training to 4-year-enlistment men only, fun- 
neling draftees directly from basic training 
to operating units for on-the-job training. 
should some draftees later desire to enroll 
in tech courses, they would presumably have 
to agree to a 4-year enlistment first. 

The second alternative, one which ATRC 
js already contemplating for some of the 
more complex career fields and those with 
high training costs, is to shred out the 
courses to train students only in certain 
phases of the field. For example, where it 
now takes 22 weeks to train an all-around 
electronics technician, ATRC would split the 
course into two or more sections of from 8 
to 10 weeks each, which would turn out 
graduates qualified in only those phases of 
the work. One disadvantage of this plan 
js that two or more men would have to 
be assigned in teams to maintain the equip- 
ment. Another is that each shred-out skill 
would have to be identified with an addi- 
tional letter or digit in the airman’s AFSC, 
which would multpiply classification and 
other problems. 

The advantages, of course, are that an in- 
dividual could be trained at less cost and in 
shorter time, giving USAF more time to use 
his abilities. Another advantage noted by 
one ATRC officer is that civilian industry 
might not be as eager to entice away from 
the Air Force an individual trained in only 
part of a skill. 

Whatever the restrictions that may. be 
built into its activities, ATRC is confident 
that it has the know-how to work out ways 
to meet USAF’s training needs. 

In many other ways, too, ATRC is better 
prepared for its mission. As a result of a 
long and insistent campaign, it is now in on 
the earliest stages of development of new 
aircraft and equipment, both to remind 
designers and manufacturers that new ma- 
tetiel must be capable of being operated and 
maintained by individuals of average intel- 
ligence, and also to prepare training courses 
to teach the operation and maintenance of 
the equipment, 

Both of these measures are more and 
more essential as the USAF progresses deeper 
into the electronic-supersonic air age. Until 
we develop hermetically sealed mechanisms 
that will function properly for the life of the 
equipment, we must rely on the average 
American youngster to maintain them. This 
youngster is capable of developing a high 
degree of skill in his job, but only if he gets 
4 thorough background in it. Lead time in 
training is growing longer and longer. 
ATRC will have to start early if the Air 
Force is to have people available when the 
hew materiel goes into operatiopal use. 

To keep pace with modern design of com- 
bat equipment, ATRC—working with the Air 
Research and Development Command and 
various manufacturers—is helping to develop 
taining devices which make full use of 
can ingenuity to demonstrate the the- 
ory and techniques of handling our newest 
‘irweapons, What Ed Link pioneered in the 
Way of flight simulators is now being dupli- 
tated for all aircrew assignments, and, in 
Mddition, special devices are being developed 
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to cut through problems of troubleshooting 
and maintenance. These devices are also 
entering other fields of training in skills 
needed back of the flight line. 

A good many problems remain to occupy 
the talents of ATRC’s new commander. The 
instructor skill level isn’t what it should be. 
ATRC still has need for more combat-experi- 
enced noncoms to teach in its tech courses— 
a problem it has pretty well licked in its 
fiying and combat crew training courses. 

In collaboration with ARDC'’s Personnel 
and Training Research Center at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex., ATRC continues to work 
on basic research designed to improve the 
ways in which it transfers information from 
instructor to student, and to seek more effec- 
tive means to make people efficient. 

To assist him in unraveling difficult prob- 
lems, General Myers may call on his civilian 
advisory board, made up of 24 outstanding 
leaders in the fields of education, business, 
and industry, under its chairman, Dr. Samuel 
N. Stevens, president of Grinnell (Iowa) 
College. This board, which, includes six 
committees to study and comment on aspects 
of ATRC’s mission, was organized by General 
Harper. It is now preparing recommended 
solutions to problems presented to it by 
General Harper and his staff at its first joint 
meeting in April. 

Despite its size, ATRC has a relatively 
small headquarters staff, numbering about 
800 officers, airmen, and civilians. They are 
housed at Scott Air Force Base, Ill., one of 
ATRC's technical training bases, about 20 
miles southeast of St. Louis and not far from 
1 of the 3 recommended Air Academy sites 
at Elsah, Il., near Alton. 

From his headquarters in Yount Hall, 
named for the late Lt. Gen, Barton K. Yount, 
ATRC’s first commander, General Myers and 


his staff exercise only policy and planning - 


supervision over the command. Operational 
aspects are directed by ATRC’s three Train- 
ing Air Forces—FlyTAF, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway, at Waco, Tex.; 
TechTAF, led by Maj Gen. Eugene L. Eu- 
bank, at Gulfport, Miss.; and CrewTAF, 
whose combat training specialists are under 
Maj. Gen. Charles F. Born, at Randolph AFB, 
Tex. The chart on pages 40-41 shows this 
organization in detail, together with the 
bases of each TAF. 

This is the organization developed in the 
early days of the Korean emergency. “Train- 
ing makes the difference,” General Vanden- 
berg often said in referring to our successes 
in the Korean air war, and ATRC has adopted 
that phrase as its unofficial motto. This 
accolade might lead to a complacent attitude 
about its training responsibility. ATRC 
prefers to regard it as assurance that it is 
on the right track and that it can carry 
on with full confidence in evolving still more 
effective techniques to prepare young Ameri- 
cans for Air Force careers. 





Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Flag Day 
exercises were held at Independence 
Square in Philadelphia on Monday, June 
14, under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Flag Day Association, of which Judge 
Francis F. Burch is president. I was 
present on this occasion to receive the 
annual Leopold C. Glass citizenship 
award, and I was much impressed by the 
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fine patriotic address of my good friend 
Brig. Gen. A. J. D. Biddle, and appreciate 
the permission granted to have it in- 
cluded in the ConGrREessionaL Recorp. It 
follows: 


AppRESss BY Bric. Gen. A. J. D. Bropie, Srecian 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STaFF, UNITED 
STaTEs ARMY, AT THE FLaG Day EXERCISES, 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
JUNE 14, 1954 


We are gathered together here in this his- 
toric spot to honor our country’s flag. 

In honoring that flag—the symbol of our 
Nation—we are honoring our Nation itself. 
Even more profoundly, we are rededicating 
ourselves to uphold the ideals for which 
America stands. These are the ideals of 
truth, of justice, of individual liberty, of 
equality, of human dignity. 

It is true that these ideals antedate the 
settlement of our country by many centuries. 
But throughout its existence, America has 
championed these foundations of human 
liberty. It has done so in spite of difficul- 
ties and dangers, in spite of the sometimes 
grievous cost. 

As the history of nations goes, our history 
is a comparatively short one. But it has 
known its share of struggle. In fact, looking 
back over our Nation’s past, it is the strug- 
gies, the crises, and the conflicts which most 
readily come to mind. 

While we as a people stand for peace, not 
conflict, it is a good thing to remember our 
Nation's struggles. A nation’s measure is 
not taken in its reaction to the even tenor of 
untroubled times. It is only in its reaction 
to challenge that any nation’s true character, 
its essential quality, can be tested and proved 
with validity. 

This very spot where we are gathered this 
evening serves as an eloquent reminder of the 
great deeds of our forebears. Independence 
Hall was the scene of the very birth of the 
United States as a separate political entity. 
This city of Philadelphia has known occupa- 
tion by a hostile army. It has known bat- 
tles in its outskirts. Not far from here, at 
Valley Forge, the Continental Army estab- 
lished a record of endurance and persistence 
which has rightfully become an epic of hero- 
ism and stamina. 

Similarly, our flag recalls to our minds the 
many scenes of combat over which it has 
waved, the courage and self-sacrifice it has 
inspired, the challenges our country has met, 
the obstacles which have been surmounted, 
the perils which have been survived during 
the 178 years of our national existence. 

Our history shows beyond question that 
we are a dedicated people, proving devotion 
to our ideals with deeds and sacrifice. Mere 
lipservice to a set of principles, however 
high-minded and noble, is not dedication. 
Dedication is the firm and unflinching ad- 
herence to principles in the face of difficulty 
and danger and trial. 

Too frequently one hears our way of life 
pictured in terms of its many material ad- 
vantages. I do not suggest that material 
advantages are undesirable or unimportant. 
But they are fruits, not roots. They are 
an effect, not a cause. 

The cause is of the spirit. It is our basic 
conception of freedom and equality, to- 
gether with our determination to implement 
that conception. It was not the high stand- 
ard of living or the assembly line of volume 
production that created the United States or 
raised it to become a great force for good 
throughout the world. It was spiritual in- 
spiration, stamina, and determination which 
enabled the people of our country to strive, 
as only free people can strive, to win inde- 
pendence, to protect that independence 
against the many dangers which threatened 
it, and to make an even better land for 
their successors to live in. Only those con- 
fident of the equality of opportunity, only 
those whose rights are founded on spiritual 
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values, could be inspired with the initiative 
to work for better things. 

That is why it is essential that we un- 
ceasingly make conscious efforts to guarantee 
those spiritual values. Such efforts con- 
stitute the greatest possible obstacle to any 
who may seek domination over their fellow 
men. 

The danger to human freedom from power- 
mad, evil forces is by no means an empty 
one. It is a danger which has emerged re- 
peatedly throughout history. But there is 
reassurance in the fact that there have in- 
variably been men, dedicated to the right 
and determined to uphold it at whatever 
the cost, who have stood firm against the 
threat to liberty. 

Such a threat, affecting the chance of 
peace and stability throughout the world, 
exists today. It is posed by men whose num- 
ber is small but who are masters of vast 
strength, men who are chasing the chimera 
of world conquest. 

They strive to achieve their wicked objec- 
tives in many ways. 

In Korea and Indochina and Malaya, they 
have ruthlessly employed massive physical 
force against any who dared oppose them. 

They have subtler, more insidious methods 
as well. Preying upon the fears aroused by 
their great military strength and their un- 
mistakably sinister intentions, they try to 
sow dissension and suspicion among the 
peoples whom they have singled out as their 
victims. Their weapons are not limited to 
the rifle and the machinegun, the cannon 
and the atomic bomrb. Their weapons in- 
clude misrepresentation and falsehood and 
half-truth. With these, they would turn 
neighbor against neighbor, friend against 
friend. 

It is not a new technique, but against peo- 
ple who allow themselves to fall victim to 
their doubts and misgiving, it has been an 
effective one. Fifteen years ago, in Poland, I 
saw this technique in operation. It was the 
tool of a different demagogue, a different 
aggressor, but its object was the same. I saw 
then how Nazi Germany played upon the 
fears of the nations of central Europe,-sap- 
ping their ability to resist effectively when 
the Panzer columns began to roll. Later I 
saw this same technique at its eroding work 
upon France. I can tell you that wherever 
this evil tool is used, its greatest single ally 
is fear. For fear is the breeding ground of 
suspicion and mistrust. It preaches the text 
of surrender, of spineless acquiescence. It 
leads to the abandonment and denial of all 
the qualities which elevate and ennoble hu- 
man life. 

Where there is determination, there is no 
need for truth to fear falsehood, for liberty 
to fear tyranny. In Poland and France and 
wherever the dread blight of Nazi totalitar- 
ianism spread, there were men who, undis- 
mayed by their enemy’s strategy of terror, 
rose up to defy and throw off the rule of 
their oppressors. The forces of freedom in 
the world today are not helpless. We 
means to counter the menace, great though 
it is. We have great material resources 
capable of being converted, if need be, to 
military uses. And since it is true that 
strength is only as potent as the ability and 
will to use it, if the need arises, our reser- 
voir of spiritual strength endows us with a 
capability which is even more important 
than material resources. For that capability 
stems from the firm conviction that human 
beings are and of right ought to be free, from 
the unshakable belief in the dignity of the 
individual, in equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity, in liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 

Those are the qualities, the principles, the 
virtues if you like, which are symbolized in 
our flag. 

We cannot, of course, rely solely upon our 
latent potentials, either material or spirit- 
ual. To meet the dangers of our time, as 
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our forebears met the dangers of their own 
eras, we must develop our strength in both 
the material and spiritual senses. In some 
respects, the task which faces us is harder 
than any tasks which faced them. But if 
our responsibilities are greater, our resources 
are likewise greater. We have, after all, the 
added benefit of the record of their deeds. 
Thus each generation passes on to the next 
still deeper wells of inspiration. 

We are, in fact, mounting unceasing guard 
against the inroads of tyranny. As a nucleus 
against possible future need, our Govern- 
ment is maintaining the largest armed forces 
in being which we have ever possessed except 
in time of war. 

We do not stand alone in defense of the 
great cause of freedom. We have stanch 
allies who are ranged beside us. The com- 
bination of resources which has come into 
being has intensified our capabilities to 
defend against aggression and has contrib- 
uted significantly to the security of the 
United States itself. 

The collective security which has been 
developed is an instrument of enlightened 
self-interest. The bulwark against possible 
Communist aggrandizement which Ameri- 
can forces have helped to erect in Europe 
and in the Far East helps to protect the ter- 
ritory of our allies, and it protects our 
own territory as well. 

If aggression should occur, it is obviously 
to our national advantage to meet it as far 
as possible from our own shores. It is true 
that in this day of intercontinental bomb- 
ers and mass-destruction weapons, the 
United States is within reach of air attack. 
But one of our great assets is in our out- 
lying bases, from which our air forces can 
intercept and counter such attacks if they 
should be launched. At the same time, to 
retain these bases we must be able to 
defend them against the ground attack 
which an enemy, knowing their value to 
us, could surely be expected to direct against 
them. Thus, our forces overseas are di- 
recely contributing to our security here 
at home. 

It was my privilege to serve for a time at 
the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers in Europe, the military organ of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. There 
I had the opportunity to work with the rep- 
resentatives of many great freedom-loving 
and democratic nations. I can say without 
reservation that the spirit of cooperation, of 
dedication to the common cause prevailing 
in that organization represents to me one of 
the soundest bases for hope in these difficult 
times. 

The degree of alertness which we have de- 
veloped is not being achieved without effort 
on the part of the American people. At 
times we find it necessary to subordinate per- 
sonal plans and hopes to the common good 
60 that we can meet the common need. But 
because Americans know that the material 
sacrifices we may make serve the interest 
of the spirtual welfare which is the root and 
foundation of our Nation’s good, those sacri- 
fices are not begrudged or shirked. 

Americans have never begrudged or shirked 
their responsibilities and their duty when 
called upon—as they have been called upon 

more than once throughout our history. 
Our flag is a reminder of the fact that our 
people have not sought the easy way, that 
they have placed right before convenience. 

In the record of Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge, of Lundy’s Lane and Lake Erie, of 
Buena Vista and Chapultepec, of Fort Sum- 
ter and Gettysburg, of St. Michiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne, of Bastogne and Anzio, of 
Corregidor and Okinawa, of Chipyong-ni 
and Heartbreak Ridge, there is a common 
denominator. That common denominator 
is indomitable courage and unflinching de- 
termination. 

Nothing is free, and nothing worthwhile is 
cheap. From our forebears we have in- 
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herited a priceless birthright of freedom 
justice and equality. We must fulfiy the 
trust which has been passed on to US. We 
must preserve this heritage and Pass it 
to our successors, not only unimpaired, A 
enriched. 

It is a challenging responsibility 
faces us. But as a token of our great 
and as a symbol of the eternal vaiues of 
spirit which it symbolizes, we have in ow 
flag a promise for the future, not only the 
United States but of humanity. 

Inspired by the deeds of the cour, 
men and women who, under that p 
have gone before; armed with the ideals for 
which our Nation stands; and strong wit, 
the determination to uphold those ideals 
regardless of the personal cost, we can 
to the future with courage and confidence, 





Hospitalization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, sub. 
stantial public service has been rendered 
our people over the past 14 years by one 
“Bill” W. H. M. Stover, resident of the 
District of Columbia and of Virginia, 
Attention is respectfully directed to the 
evidence recorded in the following ex- 
cerpts taken from four documents of 
which he is the author. 

In his capacity as president of Leader. 
ship Training Institute of the District 
of Columbia, he sponsors the Dale Car- 
negie and other leadership training 
courses in the District of Columbia and 
parts of nearby Virginia, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. His speech and human 
relations school with headquarters in the 
Dale Carnegie building at 14th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW.., is one of 
the Nation’s finest, in the field of adult 
education. 

In his capacity as president of National 
Hospitalization, Inc., a Maryland Mutual, 
he heads one of the oldest hospitalization 
insurance companies in the business. As 
a direct result of his 14 years of associa- 
tion with this mutual company, and his 
pioneering experience with its District of 
Columbia fraternal predecessor com- 
pany, he is one of the best informed 
accident and health insurance men in 
the industry today. 

When Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby caused 
H. R. 8356 and S. 3114 to be introduced 
into the House and Senate, in an effort 
to provide better and more adequate 
accident health insurance for our people, 
Bill Stover immediately volunteered his 
services without compensation. 

Under date of March 25, 1954, he wrote 
Mrs. Hobby~as follows: 

It has fallen to my lot, inadvertently per- 
haps, to contribute much to the early devel- 
opment and the sum total of our present 
knowledge and experience on the subject of 
prepaid medical and surgical hospitalization 
insurance, 

I hereby offer to serve as a member, of 9 
@ consultant, strictly on a voluntary and 
uncompensated basis. I want no pay. I 
wish only to serve. I believe sincerely that 
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make some small contribution to the 


a - ou seek to authorize through 
~— good WaT Dyease call on me if I can be of 
an voice without compensation. I shall gladly 

_ te, testify or otherwise aid you, or 
nt ba mittees, on Capitol Hill. 


the (Ome pe interested in the attached 


a en mntiued “Hospitalization, the New 
oul tal security.” It Was written in March 
in a youl. AS I read it today, it appears more 
Of the profound, more basically true and more com- 

prehensive than it did when I wrote it 13 


ago. (A copy also has been forwarded 
io the Senate and House committees holding 


pearings on your bill.) 


quotation is here made from that 
article written for Mr, B. C, Forbes, 13 


years ago: 
Hospitalization is a comparatively new but 
rapidly expanding type of modern insur- 
ance. It seeks to provide for the unex- 
ted, unbudgeted, and almost inevitable 
expense of hospital confinement resulting 
from accident or illness: So popular has 
hospitalization become that more than 5 
million persons already are said to have 
provided this coverage for theinselves and 
joved ones. Undeveloped, misunderstood, 
misrepresented, and abused, hospitalization 
has continued its rapid march to the fore 
yntil it is established today as a practical 
and fundamental necessity in every good in- 
C rtfolio. 

.. phage stages it was conceived as 
providing for those in the low-income brack- 
etsonly. This misconception has long since 
been dispelled. Nothing is farther from 
the true facts today. Hospitalization, as 
it is being sold today provides for the execu- 
tive, the professional man and the laborer 
alike—not only they, but their families as 
well. 

Hospitalization is rapidly reaching its 
place in the sun. The day is not far distant 
when, regardless of status in life, the man 
without such protection will be in the mi- 
nority. That day cannot come too soon 
in America. When it arrives, one more great 
public service to humanity will become an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile this writer 
pledges a life of service to help develop a 
national consciousness for the need of this 
popular development—hospitalization. 


When public opinion and the press be- 
came rather hostile and abusive toward 
insurance people generally, Stover came 
to their defense in 8 pages of testimony 
prepared and delivered on April 15, 1954, 
to the Senate District Committee. 

In his testimony he said: 


Defense is made of the insurance sales- 
man, the insurance executive, and the 
health-insurance companies, all of which 
recently have been in the not-too-favorable 
limelight. 
Are all insurance people dishonest? Of 
course not. Yet, one could readily get that 
impression from the blanket indictments 
now being loosely made. With the bad 
publicity which accident and health-insur- 
ance people are now receiving, one might 
suppose that all insurance agents are dead- 
beats, crooks, and thieves, and that all in- 
surance company Officials are frauds, fakes, 
and swindlers, 
The truth is that men and women are the 
same the world over, whether they’re in busi- 
ness, in politics, or in the professions. And 
furthermore, they don’t change when they 
enter the insurance business. Most men of 
character are motivated by high principles 
and a reasonable code of ethics. And no 
one industry has a corner on citizens of in- 
—. truthfulness, and uprightness—any 
nt philosophy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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Insurance companies are just as legitimate 
as banks. Insurance executives are just as 
ethical as bankers. Most legitimate insur- 
ance companies are manned by executives 
of character and reputation, just as are 
schools, and churches, and railroads. These 
men are subject to as much or more scrutiny 
and regulation. They operate within the 
law, as do their brother industrialists. They 
serve the community just as do the doctor, 
the lawyer, the butcher, and the baker, and 
with as much honor. 

Insurance salesmen are honest men. The 
insurance men I have known have been very 
high-class citizens. Generally speaking, they 
are just as honest, personable, and trust- 
worthy as the representatives of any other 
commodity. Usually, the insurance man is 
more careful not to mislead, misstate, and 
confuse. He’s under more painstaking per- 
sonal sales supervision than salesmen in 
most industries. He sells a written contract. 
His misdeeds are readily uncovered. His 
commodity is subject to rigid State and Fed- 


eral supervision, with severe penalties for. 


violation. 

So I believe that your insurance agent 
generally is as honest as you are. He has 
your code of ethics, plus the insurance laws, 
to keep him straight. Generally, he’s a typi- 
cal businessman, of good character and repu- 
tation, worthy of the confidence of the busi- 
ness public which he serves. 

Insurance agents aren’t all saints. By the 
same token neither are all policyholders lily 
white. In fact it has been my experience 
that the fraud factor in health insurance, 
abounds not so much among insurance 
agents, as it does among those holding or 
seeKing health insurance policies. 

We're all vulnerable, and/or guilty, so let’s 
face it. It’s a known fact that we Americans 
are prone to consider any insurance com- 
pany as fair prey for whatever the tariff will 
stand. Every day some pedestrian géts 
brushed by a car fender, goes home, gets into 
bed, and asks for $10,000 damages. Let a 
car fender get scraped, and watch the other- 
wise very ethical citizen, start immediately 


‘thinking in terms of repainting the car, 


adding a new top and having a motor over- 
haul, all at the expense of the insurance 
company. We're all guilty to some degree. 
There seems to be little ethics involved. 
The man who would not steal a dime, many 
times will try to mooch from the insurance 
company. And frequently he has little con- 
science on the point. 

Hospitalization is a relatively new indus- 
try. It has had its share of growing pains. 
Insurance department officials have had to 
learn and grow with the industry. Mistakes 
have been made, and for the most part, recti- 
fied. And in most instances, these were un- 
derstandable, honest mistakes. This is the 
course of progress. 

Real putrefaction has existed, and still 
exists, today. Where the insurance depart- 
ment superintendent has knowingly and ma- 
liciously used his high office to harass, per- 
secute, coerce, and destroy small pioneer 
health insurance institutions, there still is 
work to be done. And the quicker the job 
is accomplished, the better for all concerned, 


In Stover’s letter of testimony dated 
April 27, 1954, addressed to Senator 
ALEXANDER SMITH, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, and to Congress- 
man CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Chairman 
of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, he wrote as follows: 

In connection with these hearings you 
may wish to give consideration to the two 
primary problems with which any prepaid 
health insurance program is confronted, 
namely, age and hospital charges. 

Age is the first problem. Most hospital 
insurance plans deny benefits, in whole or 
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in part, to persons in the higher age brackets. 
Just when they need it most, they are cut 
off by most companies. 

Persons are automatically canceled from 
participation in most healtb insurance plans 
at age 65. Some even cancel the contract at 
60. And this practice isn’t limited to profit- 
making companies selling individual con- 
tracts. Group contracts, including so-called 
nonprofit groups, are guilty of this in- 
equitable treatment of our more mature 
citizens. 

There are a few companies which do not 
take such drastic steps. The policies of these 
companies, take into account the increasing 
hazard of increasing age, and adjust the in- 
demnity and premium rates accordingly. 

The national hospitalizatfon policy is such 
a@ contract. The new executive policy pays 
$15 per day for 90 days if the insured is con- 
fined to a hospital under the policy terms. 
Or if the insured elects to buy double in- 
demnity coverage, then he merely doubles his 
premium rate and gets double the indemnity, 
o- $30 per day for 90 days. He pays $35 per 
year single indemnity or $70 for double 
indemnity. 

In the national policy no one is ever ex- 
cluded from participation because of age. 
He may join the plan at any age. After the 
policy is in force for 5 years, it becomes non- 
cancelable. Thereafter, he may retain his 
protection so long as he lives and pays his 
premiums when due. 

The national policy pays an indemnity of 
$210 per week at any age. It provides, re- 
gardless of age, additional benefits including 
ambulance service at $20 per trip, $50 in case 
of nonhospital confining accident, one an- 
nual medical examination and one dental 
treatment at $10 each, and if he should meet 
with death accidentally his estate benefits by 
$2,000. And in case of maternity, the mar- 
ried female is provided with a flat $200 of 
indemnity for hospital and nursing expense. 


Stover goes on to point out that the 
second health-insurance problem has to 
do with hospitals: 

The real health problem today is the 
high cost of hospital accommodations. The 
charge for a hospital room in most hos- 
pitals is so excessive that a long hospital 
confinement for the man of average income 
is practically impossible without charity or 
bankruptcy, or both. 

In 1940 a private hospital room was avail- 
able for $4 per day. Rates are so increased 
today that the same room sells for $12. A 
private-room rate of $18 per day was recently 
announced by Freedman’s Hospital, our local 
hospital for colored. The better private hos- 
pital rooms usually run $20 per day, plus 
extras. Anything less than $30 per day is 
inadequate to pay for hospital confinement 
and the services of a physician or surgeon. 

It is suggested that any investigation of 
health-insurance problems should very prof- 
itably embrace a study of why hospital 
charges are so very high and how this seri- 
ous situation can be remedied. This is the 
real health-insurance problem, Any other 
problems are mere symptoms. 

We know that nursing care and other per- 
sonal services are costly. We know that op- 
erating expenses. have greatly increased. We 
know that modern hospital equipment costs 
real money and soon becomes obsolete. But 
why should the average hospital bed cost $20 
per day in a small-town hospital like Havre 
de Grace, Md., for example? Why is this so, 
when you still can get a hotel room for $4 to 
$15, or get a fairly decent room with meals 
for $8 to $15 per day at the seashore or 
mountainside? 

There appears to be several possible solu- 
tions. In any event, a study of the hospital 
room rate structure might throw some light 
on the subject. Find a solution to the almost 
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prohibitive hospital room rates, and the 
health-insurance problem will almost solve 
itself. 

One possible solution is suggested for con- 
sideration. Encourage hospitals to establish 
a better ward service with greater privacy. 
This could readily be done through provision 
of more and larger hospital areas, or wards. 
Individual canvas or other drapes around 
single beds, over iron rails, in canopy fashion, 
would give almost complete privacy, even in 
wards. 

This arrangement would necessarily lack 
some conveniences and refinements, but it 
would, at least, assure that the average per- 
son needing hospital treatment could afford 
clean, safe hospital service. 

One passenger rides on the pullman car at 
extra fare, plus surcharge for pullman seat. 
In the next car his neighbor rides in a chair- 
car for approximately one-half the amount. 
They both get to their destination in good 
shape. The only difference is the degree of 
service required. Why not do the same thing 
in « hospital? 

It has been my lot to be associated for 
years with one of the little pioneer com- 
panies in the hospitalization field. Much of 
the classified experience in the fleld was 
established in our shop. Cost statistics and 
premium rates were established, as a measur- 
ing stick for the industry generally, during 
those initial days of trial and error opera- 
tion. There were no classified figures and 
no established precedent. So we blazed new 
trails. Sometimes it was costly. Frequently 
there were headaches. But we forged ahead 
and paved the way for the present sound na- 
tional health insurance contract. 

If any little experience which we may have 
gained through the years of trailblazing can 
be helpful to your committee, please call 
upon me. Be assured of my willingness to 
serve, in any way that we may. 


Unfair Cuts for Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., of Tuesday, June 
29, 1954: 

Fase Economy 


Economy on the Government level is much 
more than indiscriminate reductions of ex- 
penditures. Essentially, it requires wise 
spending and sound investments. Both 
these ingredients are lacking from the House 
of Representatives decision to cut the Library 
of Congress budget by $1,250,000. 

The Congressional Library, established in 
1800, ranks today as one of the greatest in 
the world. In the last 10 years alone, pri- 
vate individuals have donated personal papers 
and historic documents worth $6 million to 
the Library, which is widely used by scholars 
and laymen as well as by Congressmen and 
their research workers. 

Despite the fact that demands upon the 
library are constantly increasing, the House 
voted to cut not only proposed increases in 
its budget but operating expenses as well. 
This means that the Library will have to cut 
back some of its present, and even profitable, 
operations. 

The catalog card service, subscribed to by 
most libraries throughout the Nation, 
brought in a net profit last year of $1,037,000, 
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which was paid to the United States Treasury. 
Its budget was slashed by $308,000. The 
Copyright Office turned over to the Treasury 
some $865,300 it collected in fees. Funds for 
this department were reduced by $100,000. 
Library salaries, already low, will have to re- 
main at their present levels, meaning that 
some personnel will be forced to resign, be- 
cause of the budget cuts. 

This is not true economy, but rather a 
political gesture. Most Congressmen assume 
that their constituents are not concerned 
over the fate of this national library, one of 
America’s greatest storehouses of culture. 
It is not true economy in view of the millions 
of dollars spent on porkbarrel legislation, or 
in view of the fact that the farm price sup- 
port program costs more in one day than is 
spent by the Library of Congress in a full 
year. 


Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price Gouge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me the editorial appearing in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of June 28, 1954, entitled 
“Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price 
Gouge,” is very appropriate to the pres- 
ent discussion, and I appreciate the per- 
mission granted to have it included in 
the Recorp. I am firmly in opposition 
to the high surplus, high price-support 
program, and I am supporting the $242- 
percent amendment. 

The editorial follows: 

Concress’ Dury: Enp Farm Price Gouce 


The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation 
from the costly and wasteful burden of high 
rigid farm price supports will come to a head 
in the House of Representatives this week, 
and shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agricul- 
ture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year’s ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high 
food prices for American dipner tables, high 
costs for taxpayers. They voted to encourage 
indefensible overproduction and the piling 
up of huge—and useless—surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations refiect 
a@ hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
@ problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee 
proposal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as needs 
prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. When 
the time comes, the Senate should follow 
suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were “snubs” for all the people of 
this country who have to buy food and cloth- 
ing and pay taxes. And the time is overdue 
for their interests to have full consideration 

in Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Notabitofit. Under flexible supports 
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basic farm commodities will continue to 
bought by the Government. ‘The supmse’ 
would move up to encourage production dur 
ing times of low farm output and move down 
to discourage plantings in times of ex 
production. seo 

There’s the essential and im 
ture of this plan: it will hold rn 
overproduction, which high rigid supports 
foster. So long as those high supports 
vail, overproduction is inevitable. wm, 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s aj 
most-a superhuman task. We have got te 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such &S We've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at | 
with the idea of giving housewives better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high support plan. 

The President’s farm policy deserves the 
Support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve 4 
gigantic problem in which Secretary Benson, 
notably, has gained stature by his sturdy 
courage in seeking to further a farm pro- 
gram that would serve the interests of all 
the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sort of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
Operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking 
paradox of enormous accumulations of food 
and fiber along with unyielding high prices, 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has too 
often been left. Republicans should sup- 
port the President unless there are grave 
reasons for disagreeing with him. And in 
this case there are none. Democrats in 
Congress should stand by Mr. Eisenhower 
and his farm program because it is a wise 
program, in the best interest of the Nation, 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


James A. Farley: The Political 
Temperature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Sidney Fields, from the Sunday 
Mirror of June 20, 1954: 

James A. FarLey: THE POLITICAL TEMPERATURE 

At the age of 8 James A. Farley made 
his political debut by carrying a torch in 
a Bryan-For-President parade. He's since 
weathered a multitude of campaigns, from 

for town clerk of Stony Point, his 
home town in Rockland County, to managing 
presidential campaigns. Today, at 66, he’s 
@ respected elder statesman with a rare 
political wisdom. This fall New Yorkers will 
elect a governor and the Nation will elect 
a@ complete Congress and one-third of the 
Senate. So it seemed natural to talk to 
Farley about the current politica] tempera- 
ture , 


“President Eisenhower still retains his 
great popularity,” Farley said. “But there's 
the big question whether he'll be able to 
transfer that personal popularity into Re- 
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ublican votes in the coming elections. No had to face such spectacles as the Army- Conservatives are back in power. It is hard 
party in power has ever done it before. McCarthy row. to unscramble the egg. It is hard to get over 
we were talking in his office at the Coca- “There’s no doubt that the hearings have the dope habit. But there is a fight going 
cola Export Corp., of which he’s board been detrimental to the Republican admin- on over there to do away with the act. 
chairman. It's ® busy, cluttered office: A istration,” Farley said. “But whether the Those making the fight say it is time the 
desk piled with papers. A dozen wire bas- results will be carried over to the coming rights of property were restored; that in 
kets, all filled, lining the window sills. elections I don’t know. They may be over- these rights reside the basis of all civiliza- 
Tables crowded with pictures of his three shadowed by fear of depression, or war. tion. 
children and grandchildren, and famous Such fears are more important in elections But, say the authorities whose responst- 
eople. Parley got up from his desk, than interparty fights.” bility ic is to administer the act, if the 
etched his trim six-foot-two frame, and If the far eastern crisis gets worse it will farmers are to have the benefits of guaran- 
searched his mind for an answer when I help the Republicans because of the natural ties and assured markets they must farm | 
: uggested that the President’s popularity American inclination to rally behind their their land to accord with authorities’ ideas of 
susroblems were in & knockdown fight leaders in times of crisis. In 1941 there was what is good husbandry. 
ond each other. & growing antagonism toward FDR; many This little story about George Walden is 
“There's unemployment,” he nodded. Americans did not wish to get involved in Just one more incident in the age-old strug- 
wphere’s a farm problem loaded with political war. Yet after Pearl Harbor everyone rallied gle between the state and the individual. 
implications. Secretary of Agriculture Ben- around him in a remarkable display of unity. It carries within it a great lesson for all 
son is doing a constructive job, but we have We put together the greatest war ma- those who believe in the cause of freedom. 
one set of surpluses and are piling up an- chine in history,” Farley said. “Kids who The main point of the lesson, of course, 
other while trying to keep farm prices high. ever saw an ocean or a plane became sea is that the argument of those who adminis- 
And finally the Republican-controlled Con- captains and pilots. And we supplied half ter the Agricultural Act of 1947 in Great 
gress hasn't yet passed an adequate housing the world. Any generation of Americans Britain is unassailable—that if farmers are 
pill for areas where it’s desperately needed. who can do that once can do it again. But to receive benefits from the Government, 
All these things can have a serious affect on With these new atomic weapons,” he paused then they must farm their land as the Gov- 
November votes.” and shook his head, “I pray to God they will ernment directs. It is still quite true that 
WHEN POLITICS COME SECOND never have to. pol ay emg piper has the privilege of 
But however Americans vote, Republican Traditionally, the farmers of the country, 
or Democrat, Farley feels they'd all like to of any country, are the most down-to-earth 
see the President’s program successful be- Faith in Farmers (no pun intended), realistic, and self-reliant 
cause of what it means to our way of life. of all the people. They have always, as a 
When necessary Americans make partisan class, been in the forefront of those who op- 
politics secondary. EXTENSION OF REMARKS pose governmental oppression. 


“But that doesn’t mean men active in But in recent years, the f 
political life should remain silent,” said Far- y armers, like all 


oF 

other groups, have been seduced by ern- 

ley. “They should offer constructive criti- HON. RALPH W. GWINN mental aid. They have traded thatt’ birth. 

cism.” right of individual action for a mess of 
Would Farley break his silence about his Wie ee eee c 


Government price supports. And this is not 
, REPRESENT. 
availability for the governorship? He sim- IN THE HOUSE OF ATIVES only true in other lands, it is true in our 


ply would a ae ro? ~~ = Thursday, July 1, 1954 Own land. 
be deaf to all the talk ut it. may Still, it is to be believed that the farmers 
the only potential candidate who could win. Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have 4 this country now have a realization of the 


Mayor Wagner’s position is obscure; Frank- long know the difficulties of describing slavery to which this procedure has been 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., wants the nomi- the dangers of socialism and communism leading them. It is to be believed that the 
nation, but no divorced man has ever been jin the abstract. The digestion of theory farmers as a whole are again ready to take 
elected cr of New York. wae of government divorced from demon- the lead in throwing off this slavery; that 

Anyway, for business reasons ey may strated fact in a factual age is tough they are willing to forego the assurance of a 
not want to be governor. He’s doing all exercise. People the world over will not Government market at a fixed price for the 


right. For a former bookkeeper he’s doing right to control their own land. It is to be 
great. At 66 he has the vigor of 36. His believe that a fire is hot until they or joievea that the farmers still have faith in 


father, a brickmaker, was killed by a horse someone like them is actually burnt. themselves and that the people generally 
when Farley was 10. His mother, left with During the Second World War certain can have faith in the farmers. 

five sons, opened a grocery store with the last private citizens did get burnt by English The outcome of the present struggle be. 
few dollars she had. He worked around the socialism; in fact they died from it. tween rigid price supports and flexible price 
store, and in a brickyard, = Played — I believe the following editorial is a supports will tell the story. 

ee ee EE Tate ee most moving and graphic exposition of It will tell whether the rank and file of 

‘ ow socia and communism ope : e farmers (Government repor ow 

names, faces, places, and details about peo- it should certainly be recognized by our Price supports have mainly helped the big, 
ple, he is always agreeable, always useful. Own people in agriculture as the hand- ™echanized farms) want epend on the 


° Government or want to depend on them- 
His most outstanding characteristic is his writing on the wall: actven.- 1 wk tah ebethne Geb tnanent 
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complete honesty. He’s never broken his FAITH IN FARMERS - 
word. At confirmation he took two vows, (By Thu Se aad : a Senna a vd ee as 
not to smoke or drink, and he’s kept them to y Thurman: Cong ee Sommenetn taeda 

this day During the Second World War, George people. It will tell whether the Chief Exec- 


Walden, of Itchen Stoke, in Hampshire, Eng- utive has the courage of his convictions or 
land, was ordered by an agricultural com- is swayed by party considerations. Finally, 
mittee to plow up his 5 acres of land. He it will tell whether the people generally want 
refused to do so, saying no additional pro- to control their Government or want their 
duction could be achieved in that way. Government to control them. 

The agricultural committee ordered him 


A natural-born politician, he rose from 
obscure political jobs in Rockland County to 
be Postmaster General and a presidential 
confidant—until his break with Roosevelt 
over the third term, now barred by law. 
at eto al tae a hand on the politi- oo nis land. He refused. He barricaded 

himself in his cottage and prepared to de- 


“World leadership has been thrust upon eng himself. Tear gas was used against . t 
us whether we like it or not,” he said. “I sans He fired on the Salles, He was killed. Farm Price Supports 





just pray to God every day that President That was in wartime. Excuses might be 
Eisenhower and those around him will have ound, though we doubt it. Here aon an EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
= —a 2 aaa ae in os Englishman defending his castle, the tradi- oF 
So O ECOG FS, * tional right of all Englishmen, high or low. 
too pessimistic. I've the utmost confidence “ “Tren the Socialists came into power in HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
and faith in the capacity of American peo- pritain at the end of the war. They made OF NEW JERSEY 
ple to develop leaders when they have to. permanent by law the autocratic power as- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MORE VITAL THAN THOSE HEARINGS sumed by the government during the emer- 1954 
Every generation of Americans usually gency of war. They passed the Agricultural Thursday, July 1, 


feels its lems greater than those Act of 1947. This act provided the penalty 

the menenaal weet poeevaed it. ‘ius ae of dispossession if the owner of land did not Mr. See eer ae 
eration, plagued by two World Wars, forgot comply with the controls set up to govern leave to extend my remar ‘a 

the bloody conflict between the States that agriculture. Recor, I include the following telegram 
almost shattered the Union. But the gen- The Agricultural Act of 1947 is still in from George E. Stringfellow, president, 
erations that followed the Civil War never effect in Great Britain, even though the New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, ex- 
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pressing opposition to the rigid 90 per- 
cent support program: 
Trenton, N. J., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In your consideration of price support 
feature of omnibus agriculture bill, we, 
along with large segment of New Jersey ag- 
riculture, urge support of efforts to move 
Government away from rigid 90 percent sup- 
port program and the tremendous waste it 
has built up in unmanageable surpluses. 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association 1954 pro- 
gram, in behalf of all taxpayers, calls for 
“reduction or elimination of Federal sub- 
sidies to State and local government busi- 
ness and agriculture.” 

Georce E. STRINGFELLOW, 
President, New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
notable address delivered on June 28, 
1954, by our colleague the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Henoricxson], chair- 
man of the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, before the Secretary’s Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency, spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


War Are We Lostnc THe Ficnutr AGAINsT 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


(By Senator Rosert C. HeNpricxson, chair- 
man, Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee) 


Madam Chairman, Mrs. Hobby, and friends, 
gathered here today, I believe, is more ex- 
perience and knowledge relative to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency than has ever 
before been brought together. This is an 
auspicious gathering. Yet we can bring to 
this conference neither pride in past accom- 
plishments nor optimism for the immediate 
future for we are leaders in the war this Na- 
tion is losing against juvenile delinquency. 
Nor have we yet developed a strategy which 
promises to turn the tide of battle. This 
can be a momentous conference if we can 
here propose such strategy. Certainly you, 
the leaders, have demonstrated the qualities 
necessary for successful battle. In the face 
of perplexing difficulties you have not only 
carried on the fight but you have also main- 
tained the faith and confidence in your fel- 
lowman which is fundamental to demo- 
cratic social action. The challenge facing 
us today is not to find new courage or faith, 
but to devise a plan for action worthy of 
those qualities. 

On March 4, 1953, I introduced a resolution 
in the Senate calling for an investigation of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
The introduction of that resolution and the 
subsequent action of my colleagues in au- 
thorizing a subcommittee of the J: 
Committee to conduct that investigation and 
again in renewing its mandate on January 
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27, 1954, reflected a deep concern about the 
increasing threat of juvenile delinquency to 
this Nation's youth. It did not reflect any 
extensive or expert knowledge of the prob- 
lem. On the contrary, I realize in retrospect 
that I was more than a little naive about it. 
Indeed, had I then recognized the real 
breadth and complexity of juvenile delin- 
quency, I am not sure that I would have had 
the temerity to undertake the task. 

Our subcommittee is composed of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Senator Lancer, of 
North Dakota; Senator Keravuver, of Tennes- 
see; and Senator HENNINGs, of Missouri, an 
essentially nonpartisan group. During the 
9 months of our legislative life the subcom- 
mittee has, through inquiry, direct testi- 
mony, and questionnaires, tapped profes- 
sional and lay opinion from coast to coast. 
A large number of real experts, persons whose 
knowledge is based upon rich experience in 
research or operational activities in this 
field, including a number of persons in this 
audience, have appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to share their knowledge with us. We 
respect and value their contribution. To 
date we have heard from 274 witnesses; made 
first-hand investigations of juvenile delin- 
quency problems in certain local communi- 
ties, conditions contributing to those prob- 
lems, and services designed to resolve them. 
We are also studying certain matters which 
may contribute to juvenile delinquency and 
probing specific forms of delinquent con- 
duct. We are vitally interested, for instance, 
in nonsupporting fathers; the influence of 
certain mass media materials; runaway 
youngsters, and adolescent drug addiction. 

Our assignment is still far from completed 
and the subcommittee will pursue a variety 
of future activities before drawing up a final 
report and recommendations. However, I 
welcome the occasion which this meeting pro- 
vides to pause in the midst of a heavy respon- 
sibility and try to summarize certain domi- 
nant impressions I have gained in our 9 
months of work. And it will come as no 
surprise to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
these impressions give rise to more questions 
than answers. 

I am impressed, first of all, by the obvious 
disparity between what is known about juve- 
nile delinquency and what is done about it. 
To be sure, our knowledge of human be- 
havior is still far from an exact science, but 
it does seem to me that we know more than 
our approach to the problem of delinquency 
reflects. 

We know, for example, that delinquency 
rises out of society's failure to meet chil- 
dren's normal emotional and physical needs 
on the one hand, and failure to protect them 
from baneful community influence on the 
other. We would all agree, I think, that our 
knowledge is not sufficient nor our tools so 
well developed as to enable us to protect all 
children from damage. But both our knowl- 


edge and tools are well enough advanced to 


know that neither mere repression nor one 
new playground is ever the answer to a com- 
munity’s problem. And yet, such a narrow, 
exclusive approach all too often seems to 
characterize our attack upon the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

And such a narrow, too exclusive, approach 
to the problem is not restricted to a few 
scattered local communities. It occurs in 
many States and may sometimes characterize 
even national efforts to control delinquency 
and crime. Again and again, during our 9 
months’ work, I have asked myself why this 
is so. Here, as elsewhere, I do not pretend 
to have the whole answer. 

And, I am sure that I say nothing new or 
startling to you when I observe that we have 
failed in large part to get even our own 
elementary understanding of the problem 
over to the man on the street. The response 
of the man on the street to juvenile delin- 
quency—a response unconditioned by real 
understanding of the problem—is either to 
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strike back at the offender, to meet 

sion with aggression or, since these o_o 
niles, to spearhead an altruistic drive i... 
something good for children—sometni.. 
keep them out of trouble. The first eae = 
is a wholly natural one; the latter bi ve 
civilized and socially desirable. But oven ae 
latter response will not go far in meeting th 
problem unless resulting action is Sone 
upon real knowledge. Surely as YOu come 
together for this 3-day conference to con. 
sider how to better meet the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency, you will wish to devote 
attention to the need for more effective gis. 
semination of existing knowledge. 

The need for the dissemination of two 
kinds of knowledge. On one front we must 
move—and move rapidly—to get the vast 
amount of present day know-how to the 
workers on the firing line. As I have saig 
we know far more about the causes anq 
treatment of juvenile delinquency than we 
utilize. Can we not devise the Ways and the 
means to get this accumulated knowledge 
into the hands and minds of those who are 
doing the day-to-day job? On the secong 
front, we must move and move just as rapid- 
ly—to translate into easily understandable 
terms the broader significance of our know). 
edge so that the man on the street can rea. 
ily grasp all the ramifications and will not 
seek the easy one solution—the ready-made 
scapegoat. 

It may seem incongruous to say that there 
is lack of public understanding of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in view of aj! 
that is written and said about it. But may 
I give you still another impression? It is 
this—we seem to be more skilled in sounding 
fire alarms in this field than in putting out 
the fires. The American people are alarmed 
about the rising incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. They should be. Newspapers are 
filled with accounts of vandalism, brutality, 
gang wars—yes, even murders—committed 
by young persons. Calls for action have 
been sounded by thousands of speakers. But 
haven't we fallen pitifully short in provid- 
ing the base of knowledge, leadership, and 
guidance necessary to channel aroused pub- 
lic concern into positive, direct action? 
Isn’t there even some danger in shouting 
fire too loudly to a crowd which doesn’t know 
just how to get out of the burning building? 
I believe so. 

Let me use the District of Columbia as a 
specific example of that danger. Consider- 
able publicity about the misdeeds of juve- 
niles here has resulted in many demands to 
“get tough.” One result of these demands 
was the introduction of legislation in the 
United States Congress which would remove 
from the juvenile court its authority to waive 
certain cases to the criminal court and place 
this power in the hands of the United States 
attorney. This would result, its exponents 
assume, in more juveniles being waived to 
criminal courts. Agitation for this change 
has utterly ignored the fact that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia our criminal courts have 
less available to them in terms of treatment 
resources than our juvenile court. But for- 
get treatment, we are urged. The more 
serious older offenders are not children but 
adults who should be punished. This ap- 
peal to blind reliance upon punishment to 
reform ignores everything we have learned 
about human behavior since the dawn of 
the social sciences. 

Of course, publicity given the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the District of Co- 
lumbia has brought forth some gains. But 
I emphasize that it has aleo brought nega- 
tives in its wake. Surely in our cries of 
“fire” we must at least calculate the dangers 
of stimulating negative action unless and 
until we are in a position to provide more 
effective leadership. 

But failure to develop a more effective 
approach to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency does not grow solely out of failure 
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what is known. And since my 
» — interest here is to look toward 
ae of a united and therefore more 
the ve front against juvenile delinquency, 
= ike to conjecture a bit further about 


aay ames factors which may hinder such 
c 

ard movement. 

— subcommittee approached the task 


ff, I quickly learned that 
& Eee 10 exit atid ined, oven on 
ao iegislative one, certain vested inter- 
From the realms of persons interested 
o. e problem of juvenile delinquency, the 
in oe inittee received conflicting advice. 
oo were told both to rely primarily upon 
social workers for guidance and to avoid 
them like a plague. Some sociologists depre- 
ciated the potential contributions of psy- 
hiatrists, and some educators felt that bal- 
a guidance to the subcommittee could 
same only from within their own profession. 
Certain lawyers and judges seemed to feel 
that the appreach of all the above profes- 
sions was marked with a certain unrealism 
e problem. 
yg ee: are not inherent to these 
professions. Today our staff includes law- 
yers, social workers, sociologists, and edu- 
cators. These staff members have available 
to them and regularly call upon psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists for consultation. 

From this experience I draw the obvious 
conclusion that teachers, Judges, psychia- 
trists, social workers, representatives of the 
press, and Just plain citizens can work to- 
gether cooperatively and harmoniously to 
seek more effective ways to prevent delin- 
quency. Isn't this a common enemy? 

And let me say how pleased I am to note 
that, as evidenced by this meeting, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and others of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare also be- 
lieve in and utilize what might be called 
the multidisciplinary approach to the prob- 
lem. Many persons here today have also 
helped the subcommittee in its work. I am 
happy to be able to recognize among such 
persons representatives of institutions, Ju- 
venile courts, national private agencies, pro- 
bation departments, research projects, and 
citizen groups. Each such group, Madam 
Chairman, has an invaluable role to play in 
such a review and planning function as this 
conference is expected to serve. 

Still another factor barring the develop- 
ment of a more effective approach, and a 
most significant one, is the very nature of 
our common problem. I refer to the tre- 
mendous scope of its myriad causes. We all 
know that a youngster’s behavior is shaped 
not only by the nature of his relationships 
to parents, siblings, peers, and adults at 
large but also by the cultural influences 
which surround him. All of these factors 
commingle in so complex and subtle permu- 
tations that the development of adequate 
and workable plans for either research or so- 
cial action presents, at least to your subcom- 
mittee a baffling problem. 

In terms of social action, how can we 
develop an approach of proper breadth, one 
which embraces a sufficient number of the 
factors, and, at the same time, avoid the 
kind of diffusion of effort which dissipates 
energies without yielding much in the way 
of discernable gains, “ 

Recognizing, then, the dangers of too much 
diffusion and the need for sufficient focus 
to develop an effective attack, I still feel that 
our approach more often tends to be too 


specialities, We tend too much to see our 
own primary field of interest as containing 
all answers to the problem. 
worker in his drive to improve 
ices may overlook the 

enforcement and more effective legislation. 


BY 
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social or mental health services. Because of 
the normal and natural specialized interests 
which we each develop, we are in danger of 
formulating our action on less than what 
we know. 

The majority of existing delinquency proj- 
ects, I believe, fail to pay adequate heed to 
cultural influences. We all know, for exam- 
ple, that very direct relationships exist be- 
tween the behavior of adults and that of 
juveniles. The morality of a community 
cannot be divided into two parts—one juve- 
nile and one adult. Adult society con- 
tributes to juvenile delinquency in many 
ways—sometimes knowingly and sometimes 
ignorantly. And we also take large risks 
with our children by exposing them to in- 
fluences which, although imponderable in 
terms of the individual child, would hardly 
seem desirable in the mass. Let me illus- 
trate. Our subcommittee has been looking 
into the production, distribution, and effects 
of crime and horror comics upon children, 

How many of you here today ever examined 
these so-called comic books? Frankly, I had 
not prior to our investigation and I, there- 
fore, approached this phase of our work with 
some apprehension lest we go astray. But 
let me request that you read a crime-and- 
horror comic if you have not done so. They 
are filled—yes, packed—with every form of 
vice, sadism, and violence. At 10 cents per 
copy, our children can devour tales, illus- 
trated in gory detail, of murder, arson, rape, 
burglary, extortion, kidnaping, and every 
other crime in the book. In these books 
half-rotted corpses rise from the grave to 
pillage and murder. Vampires go forth each 
night to drink the rich red blood of children. 
This is the literary diet of revulsion syste- 
matically fed millions of our children each 
month. 

And why, ladies and gentlemen, are such 
materials produced for children? Because 
they sell and for no other reason? It is a 
matter of money—big money. Gross revenue 
from the crime-and-horror-type comic alone 
an estimated $20 million annually. How do 
the publishers of this material justify their 
action? Show us, they say, a single man in 
the penitentiary whose crime resulted from 
reading one of our comics and we'll quit pub- 
lishing them. Now, we are all sophisticated 
enough to know that neither the total prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency nor the behavior 
pattern of an individual can be anchored to 
a single cause. If this be what we must show 
before taking social action agninst conditions 
unhealthy to the law-abiding development 
of children, we may as well give up the ghost 
now. 

Majority opinion among psychiatrists, soct- 
ologists, social workers, and other representa- 
tives of the behavior sciences seems to hold 
that such materials are, as a minimum, dam- 
aging to at least some children. Few, if any, 
would say that they serve a useful purpose 
for any child. In the face of such opinion, 
why are we who are trying to combat juvenile 
delinquency so little concerned with this and 
similar matters detrimental to children? 
Why are our voices so seldom heard in 
protest? Some of you are better equipped 
to answer these questions than I. Have we 
become so sophisticated that we are some- 
how ashamed to crusade for decency, for 
virtue? Do we fear that to single out one 
factor for attack would obscure the total 
problem? Is it that our extensive knowledge 
and understanding of the complexity of cas- 
ual factors paralyzes our ability to speak up 
against something that is bad simply because 
we know it isn’t the whole of what is bad? 
Do we perhaps tolerate the one who suggests 
evil because we know that if a child has the 
right kind of relationships to parents and 
other persons that he will resist the sug- 
gestion? 

If these be the tempters, let us resist them, 
The prevention of disease involves not only 
strengthening the but control of 
the transmission of To ignore the 
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transmitters of juvenile delinquency leaves 
little basis for effective action other than in 
the direction of strengthening family life. 
Now I do not in any way criticize the funda- 
mental value of movemert in that direction, 
but I protest limiting ourselves to action on 
a single front. There is no inherent merit in 
subjecting the strengths imparted through 
sound parent-child relationships to the 
stress and strain of negative forces which can 
be controlled. 

I have said that the morality of a com- 
munity canont be divided into two parts. 
We know, for example, that there is a rela- 
tionship between a child’s concept of law 
and order and adult attitudes as evidenced in 
evasion of income taxes, the fixing of traffic 
tickets, and the simple instructions to a 
child to tell the bill collector that mama is 
out when she is at home. That adult atti- 
tude, a product of many forces, may even 
relate to the revolt and rebellion against au- 
thority which marked the very founding of 
this Nation. But developing research ca- 
pable of measuring such relationships, if any, 
has thus far defied our ingenuity. Perhaps 
it is the absence of measurable, clear-cut re- 
lationships which make efforts to uplift 
community morality halting and uncertain. 

Perhaps this is one reason why we who 
have undertaken to do something about 
juvenile delinquency are sometimes too hesi- 
tant to speak out against situations and con- 
ditions which may be detrimental, even ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, to children and youth. 
And may I say, and emphatically, that we tol- 
erate too much in the way of such situae 
tions and conditions. A little moral indig- 
nation might be good for the situation as 
well as for our souls. 

These conditions, ladies and gentlemen, do 
not consist solely of adult actions which 
may contribute to some child's delinquency 
as, for example, the production of question- 
able reading materials. Nor do they merely 
include the added factor of illegal or im- 
moral adult exampl«. It goes still further. 

In virtually every community of this land 
there are adults who profit from the system- 
atic demoralization of youth. The boy who 
strips parts from a car must find a buyer and 
the usual buyer is not another juvenile but 
an adult fence. The teen-ager looking for 
a thrill through alcohol, marihuana, or nar- 
cotics buys these items not from another 
young teen-ager but from an adult pusher, 
The easy cash which may lure the adolescent 
girl into prostitution comes not from a 
school boy but once again from an une 
scrupulous adult with money to spend. 

Nor are these ‘adults only an occasional 
tavern-keeper, junk-yard proprietor, or serv- 
ice boy on a weekend pass. Professional 
criminals have also organized to prey upon 
and exploit our children. Commercialized 
prostitution often operates to pull young 
girls into the trade. Youth represents the 
best potential customérs for underworld nar- 
cotic markets. The production and distri- 
bution of pornographic materials represents 
large-scale and organized vice, and, once 
again, this filth is aimed squarely at youth 
as its primary market. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in organizing an 
integrated attack upon juvenile delinquency 
we cannot, must not, overlook the heavy con- 
tribution to the problem made by adult ac- 
tion, adult crime—even organized vice and 
crime. 

In the course of my remarks thus far, I 
have referred to the need for development of 
@ united, common front for a broad scale 
attack upon the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. This would involve, in my opinion, 
the creation of a means or mechanism 
capable of bringing our desired efforts inte 
increasing concord. I have no ready-made 
plan to place before you, but the search for 
such a plan represents today’s challenge to 
this field. 

Mrs. Hobby has described the supplemen- 
tary budget which she has requested for 
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the Children’s Bureau. The subcommittee’s 
interim report, issued March 1, 1954, recom- 
mended an expansion of the consultative 
services provided by the Children’s Bureau 
in relation to juvenile delinquency. I have 
not yet had an opportunity to examine the 
proposed plan in detail, but I am glad to 
note that prompt action is being taken in 
the right direction. I hope that this step 
may result in enabling the Children’s Bu- 
reau to provide more of the kind of guidance 
needed to keep our social action on the right 
track. 

But the achievement of this goal will not 
permit us to relax with the comfortable 
feeling that now the problem is met. Recog- 
nizing the diverse root of delinquency, we 
know that action is required on a broader 
front than that consisting of services rend- 
ered by any one bureau or agency of the 
Federal Government. We must not settle 
here for the “one new playground” concept. 
We all know that our schools play, or at 
least could play, a crucial role both in pre- 
venting delinquency and in readjusting the 
maladjusted child. I include here not only 
what the teacher can do within the class- 
room but the special services which can be 
channeled through the school system. The 
provision of more extensive and adequate 
mental health services through community 
clinics, juvenile courts, schools, institutions, 
and other agencies represents an absolute 
must in our battle against juvenile crime. 
Certainly it is vital that the services of both 
the Office of Education and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health be made effective 
parts of our united front. 

Still other Federal bureaus and agencies 
are involved too. The Department of Jus- 
tice through its bureaus and units is con- 
cerned with the suppression of adult crime 
which, as I have already pointed out, con- 
tributes so heavily to juvenile delinquency. 
It is also charged with the care, protection, 
and treatment of juveniles violating Federal 
law. Neither should we forget the potential 
contribution to prevention which can be 
made through properly designed and ad- 
ministered programs of aid to dependent 
children, vocational rehabilitation, and con- 
trol of child labor. 

These agencies, ladies and gentlemen, are 
Federal, and may I make it clear that I 
do not believe that the Federal Government 
can do the whole or even a substantial part 
of the needed job. During the course of 
the subcommittee’s hearings I have re- 
peatedly reiterated my belief that both pre- 
vention and treatment of delinquency repre- 
sent reponsibilities which fall primarily upon 
local and State government. You here who 
represent State and local government are 
and should be assuming that primary re- 
sponsibility. The proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government is not to take over that 
responsibility but rather to strengthen your 
hand in discharging it, and to furnish in- 
spired leadership wherever possible. 

But governmental agencies neither exer- 
cise nor wish to exercise any preemptive 
rights to action in this field. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, the combined efforts of 
government, local, State, and Federal, will 
not suffice to meet a problem that is im- 
bedded in the fabric of day-by-day family 
and community life. A proper functioning 
of the family unit and the healthy inte- 
gration of these units into the community 
depends upon a large variety of factors. And 
not the least among these is the extent and 
way in which each of us either assumes or 
fails to assume responsibility for the well- 
being of his fellow man. 

Here today at this conference, the pres- 
ence of representatives of private agencies 
and organizations offer mute but compelling 
testimony of how we as a free people do 
voluntarily associate ourselves to further 
the common welfare. The “do-gooders” so 
frequently, ladies and gentlemen, represent 
mot the bane but the salt of the earth, 
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May I emphasize that the problem of 
juvenile delinquency can never be resolved 
without full use of the full measure of these 
voluntary groups and agencies which have 
their roots in and reach virtually every com- 
munity in our Nation. Through these or- 
ganizations and agencies, our sense of civic 
and moral responsibility is not only fulfilled 
but enlarged and promoted. Government 
provides a certain basic framework of laws 
and services necessary to the common good. 
But the mortar, the filling, the binding, is 
provided through voluntary action. In the 
planning of a united front to stem the tide 
of delinquency both voluntary and govern- 
mental efforts must be brought into coordi- 
nated partnership. 

The National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, the Child Welfare League of America, 
the Family Service Association of America, 
the National Association for Mental Health, 
and the National Education Association rep- 
resent but some of the voluntary agencies 
providing pertinent professional services on 
a national basis. Civic, religious, and pro- 
fessional organizations too numerous to 
enumerate here stand ready to join, indeed 
are already involved, in this crusade. 

Those planning this conference have 
planned well. Here they have brought to- 
gether key representatives of both govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies and organiza- 
tions which I have mentioned. And if it be 
within the province of an invited speaker, 
Madam Ghairman, to raise a question with 
this uniquely chosen group, then it is this— 
do we have the ability, the ingenuity to here 
devise, or at least suggest, a mechanism capa- 
ble of creating and maintaining a common 
front against our common enemy? 

In raising this question I know that you 
will appreciate that I am not speaking of 
just another committee. The needs in this 
field do not call for a common fire alarm, 
but for a way—a means through which we 
can agree upon goals, maintain a balanced 
attack, recognize and reconcile our differ- 
ences to the end of effectively coordinating 
our mutual efforts, both now and as ex- 
panded efforts come into being. 

To be effective, this fighting front against 
juvenile delinquency must be united. But 
unity alone, essential as it may be, is not 
enough. To be effective, the front must be 
as broad and all-encompassing as the dan- 
gers we face. A fighting front which con- 
tains gaps which permit enfiankment is 
worse than useless. For, if we do not seek to 
close all the gaps we delude ourselves into 
thinking that we are doing all we should be, 
when in truth we are not. Thus, if we set 
up a fighting front only in the area of social 
services for children, or only in respect to 
education, or only in the field of mental 
health, or only with regard to law enforce- 
ment, we will not have established an all- 
embracing mechanism to do the job. We 
must include every cause and every con- 
tributing factor as our broad enemy. And, 
having thus broadly defined the enemy, we 
should marshal our every resource to defeat 
him, 

Juvenile delinquency, now riding rampant 
throughout our countryside, is a challenge 
to the very sinews of our future existence. 
Not even the Communist conspiracy could 
devise a more effective way to demoralize, 
disrupt, confuse, and destroy our future citi- 
zens than apathy on the part of adult Amer- 
icans to the scourge known as juvenile de- 
linquency. We must declare war on this de- 
stroyer of youth. with every force at our 
command. . 

So may I ask each of you as you meet to- 
gether during these 3 days that you be bold 
and imaginative in your thinking, and that 
divesting yourselves of other purposes you 
most earnestly seek a means of developing 
and maintaining the common front essential 
to winning the war we are in danger of los- 
ing. To our God and our country,we each 
of us owe this solemn obligation. : 


July 1 
Vice President Nixon Gives Country P,., 
view of Republican Campaign Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I include with my remarks a 


very enlightening article written by mr 


Lowell Mellett, which appeared in to. 
day’s issue of the Washington Evening 
Star: 


We Writ Arso Hear Asovur YarTa—Vicg 
PRESIDENT’S SPEECH INDICATES LinE To By 
FOLLOWED IN THIS CONGRESSIONAL Cay. 
PAIGN, AND THAT REMINDs Us— 


The situation in east Asia being less than 
satisfactory, our young Vice President has 
indicated the line to be followed in the con. 
gressional election campaign, now underway, 
The blame for everything that has gone 
wrong and for everything that may yet go 
wrong is to be laid at the door of Dean Ache. 
son, former Secretary of State. Mr. Non 
speaking for the administration, made this 
clear in a carefully prepared speech Satur. 
day evening in Milwaukee. 

The situation in Europe is likewise less 
than satisfactory. So we may expect to hear 
throughout this campaign the familiar cry 
of Yalta. The blame for Europe's plight will 
be laid at the grave of former President 
Roosevelt. This being a certainty, it may 
be of interest to recall the views expressed by 
Republican leaders at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Yaita agreement. I quote froma 
column written at that time: 

“In the United States Senate the Repub- 
lican leader, Senator White, of Maine, rose 
to say: ‘I feel a great work has been done.’ 
And Vandenberg, of Michigan, the party's 
leader in matters of foreign policy, said, ‘It 
is far the best that has issued from any ma- 
jor conference.’ 

“In New York City an extraordinary thing 
occurred. Republicans had gathered to pay 
homage to Abraham Lincoln and listen to 
former Governor Bricker rehash some of the 
speeches he had made during his campaign 
for the vice presidency. Herbert Hoover, 
one-time Republican President of the United 
States, was called to his feet. He told the 
audience of the agreement reached at Yalta 
by President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

“ T believe,’ he said, ‘it comprises a strong 
foundation on which to rebuild the world.’ 
And he added, ‘It is fitting that it should 
have been issued to the world on the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“According to the papers there was ap- 
plause ‘from every section of the audience’— 
an audience that included former Republi- 
can Vice President Charles G. Dawes; the 
widows of three Republican Presidents, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison; and the widow of 4 
recent Republican candidate for President, 
Mrs. Wendell Willkie. 

“Governor Dewey, of New York, was not 
heard from immediately. He appeared to be 
waiting for a Gallup poll report or its equiva- 
lent before committing himself * * * 

“From the President's consistent support- 
ers in his own party there was quick ap- 
proval, of course. But causing the day to be 
truly memorable, there was equally quick 
approval from some who have not bothered 
much to support the party’s leader in the 
past. 

“‘@ fine start,’ said Senator Byap, of Vir- 
ginia, and Senator TypiIncs that the 
statement of the Big Three would ‘contribute 
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immeasurably to the welfare of the entire 
we the press. * * * Whatever the papers 
Anjen saying about the President and 
murchill and Stalin the day before, all was 
- yen when the big news came. It was 
og ompletely unanimous, to be sure, but 
not ur notes were few and feeble. 
a make American satisfaction complete, 
Berlin was heard from. Discussing what he 
termed the *Yalta-hate program,’ the Nazi 
adio commentator admitted that effective 
alt had been achieved by the allies and 
with it the failure of German hopes for dis- 
sension. He attributed this unhappy state 
of affairs to ‘the driving power of the Jew’. 
Forgotten now, that’s how it was 10 years 


ago. 





Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief statement in support of 
House Joint Resolution 123, which was 
introduced by me in this session of Con- 
gress, The statement represents the 
position of the American Progress Foun- 
dation, 1540 North Highland Avenue, 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. This organization 
is made up of patriotic Americans dedi- 
cated to the proposition that constitu- 
tional government cannot survive if vast 
Government undertakings are in com- 
petition with private enterprise. The 
American Progress Foundation has been 
very active in the struggle to preserve 
capitalism in the United States on the 
theory that only a strong capitalistic 
America can provide our. people with all 
their needs while at the same time pro- 
tect them from the alien ideologies of 
socialism and communism. 

The statement follows: 

‘TIME FOR ACTION 
(By Willis E. Stone) 

In 1952, when it appeared that there was an 
opportunity for change and candidates spoke 
convincingly of a return’ to basic constitu- 
tional principles, the greatest vote in history 
was recorded. 

The change our people expected has not 
materialized. It is true that Americanism 
has scored a few minor victories, such as the 
sale of the federally owned barge lines, but 
it is equally true that some of the wildest 
and most reckless socialistic schemes have 
made tremendous advances. 

These grim truths are forcing more and 
more people to the unpleasant realization 
that we cannot depend on politicians and bu- 
reaucrats to diminish their power or deprive 
themselves of the earnings of our people. If 
the evil practices of socialism and commu- 
nism are to be outlawed, and the traditional 
concepts of Americanism reestablished, we 
must do the job ourselves. 

This year we have a powerful weapon 
which is perfectly adapted to the task. It is 
the proposed 23d amendment, supported by 
the resolutions of more than 6,000 organiza- 
tions, approved by the Illinois Legislature, 
and now pending in Congress as House Joint 
Resolution 123, It provides that “The Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not en- 
age in any business, professional, com- 
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mercial, financial, or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specified in the Constitution.” 

This proposal offers us the best chance 
we ever have had to find out where our 
candidates stand in the cold war between 
Americanism and socialism. 

Everyone of us should take a very active 
part in the compaigns this year. Each of us, 
either as individuals, or through our organi- 
zations, can require each candidate for State 
or Federal offices to declare his position on 
this basic question of public policy. 

It is proper that we should also know ex- 
actly what each candidate proposes to do for 
or against this proposal which is soon des- 
tined to come before the Members of Con- 
gress and the State legislatures for action. 

Requiring our candidates to declare them- 
selves on this issue will, for the first time in 
a quarter of a century, establish principles 
upon which we can vote with some assurance 
of performance. 

In this way militant citizenship can elect 
public servants pledged to a definite course 
of action, insuring the rapid adoption of 
resolutions by the State legislatures demand- 
ing that Congress either submit this pro- 
posal to the States for ratification or call a 
constitutional convention for that purpose. 

This same militant program carried on by 
all Cur people, can insure the necessary two- 
thirds majority in both Houses of Congress 
to initiate this proposed amendment and 
send it to the States for ratification. 

In this way government would be restored 
to the business of governing. It would end 
the extravagant socialistic experiments 
which have reached such fantastic propor- 
tions during the last two decades. 


The growth of socialism is demonstrated 
by the fact that the taxes which were much 
too high in 1932 have been multiplied 25 
times in 20 years. The manipulators of 
Government have borrowed, in our name, 
more than $12 billion per year average dur- 
ing the same 20 years, building a fantastic 
national debt which we some day must pay. 


It is unbelievable that we have become so 
highly socialized in these few short years. 
We can, however, reestablish basic Ameri- 
canism by now outlawing the practices of 
socialism with this proposed amendment. 


The sale of the properties and facilities of 
the 88 Federal corporations to the American 
people could cut the national debt by 20 
percent, cut the cost of Government by 45 
percent, and increase the take-home pay of 
the American people by 11 percent. 

Such are the rewards for good citizenship— 
and now is the time for action. Now is the 
time to ask all your candidates how they 
stand on the proposed 23d amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 123. 





The Commonsense of “Neckyoke Jones” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article that 
was written by Mr. F. H. Sinclair, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., for the December 1953 
issue of the South Dakota Stock Grower, 
official publication of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association. 


Mr. Sinclair writes under the pen 
name of ‘“Neckyoke Jones,” and his lan- 
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guage is in a ranch vernacular all his 
own, but quite understandable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NECKYOKE JoNES WRITES 


Dere SECRETARY RASMUSSEN: “It’s about 
time for the ol’ feller with the white whisk- 
ers to be slippin’ down the chimbiey,” I says 
to my ol’ pardner, Greasewood lasts nights, 
“an’ you better be given some thort to pickin’ 
me up a good Christmus present, somethin’ 
expensive.” What are you a bureycrat, or 
mebbe a mushroom farmer who is lookin’ 
fer supportin’ prices which will keep him 
in the way of livin’ he is accustomed to?” 
he snorts, grinnin’ like a chessy cat. “You 
are contributin’ taxes to buy flapers fer the 
Ayrabs an’ bubbles gum for the Pattygon- 
ians,” I comes back at him right snappy, 
“an’ it’s about time you was spreadin’ your 
charety somewhat closter to the home range. 
You know some Christmus presents has been 
sent to people aroun’ the world that don’t 
know Christmus from the Fourth July—an’ 
ol’ Sandy Klauz ain't any better knowed than 
William McKinley is in Alabama.” 

“The trubble is with you,” he rummy- 
nates, “is that you are bein’ tooken over by 
modern thinkin’. Now when you was a 
younger, Christmus was a time of good cheer 
when you got a pair wristlets which was 
knitted by Grammaw, an’ Pappy brung you 
home a apple an’ a orange, an’ mebbe a 
pair of cordroy pants which you could wear 
fer a cupple yeas an’ then they'd fit little 
brother, 

“I kin remeber well what Christmus was 
like in them days. They didden have no 
raddios blarin’ out songs an’ they was no 
Sandy Klauzes on the corhers wearin’ cotton 
batten whiskers. A kid in them days was 
supposen to be satisfied iffen he got a cro- 
shayed muffler—But today he wants a six- 
cylinder hunnerd horse power car with auty- 
matick ways to even raise the winders.” 

“Speakin’ of presents,” I warbles ignorin’ 
his talk,” what would you like most fer 
Christmus?” “Well sir,” he sez, “I ain’t 
give it much thought—but I seriously think 
that fer a Christmus present I'd kinda like 
to see some of these here taxes cut down. 
We was told that they would be. An’ I 
don’t mean just the federul taxes, but it 
seems like some of these here State taxes 
could be whittled down withouten hurtin’ 
nobbody’s feelin’s. Another Christmus 
present would be layin’ off of makin’ a po- 
liteckel football outen Commies in the gov- 
inment, in the schools, the movies, the 
unions and in the churches. Iffen they is 
Commies in these outfits, the thing to do is 
to dip them an’ git ‘em out, withuten no 
more bellerin’ an’ pawin’. We want ‘em 
out—so they ort to git ‘em out withouten 
wastin’ no more time. This here Harry 
Bridges, fer instunce. Accordin’ to what I 
read this here feller was supposed to be de- 
horned and deported 5 or 6 years ago— 
an’ now we hear that he is still callin’ strikes 
an’ runnin’ things out on the west coast. I 
dunno nothin’ about him, but apparent he 
ain’t popular in some direckshuns. 

“Another thing we'd kinda like for Christ- 
mus is the parin’ down of throwin’ dollars 
at every country in the world. Your Unkle 
Sammey could learn a lesson or two from 
some of the bankers who does financin’ in 
the livestock bisness. He'd be a doggone side 
tougher to do bizness with, iffen he’d work 
with them bankers fer a spell. 

“They is another thing which folks would 
like, an’ that is to pull back the Americun 
soljers we got sprawled all over the world 
map. We got ‘em patrollin’ in Pershey, 
Japan, Koree, Italy, Germany an’ all points 
east and west. Iffen you are tryin’ to 
friends with other countries, they ain’t goin’ 
to feel too warm every time they look outen 
the winder they see some American soljers 
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prowlin’ around. We wouldn't like it our- 
gelves to have German or French or British 
troops stalkin’ around our towns like they 
owned the place, partickler when they are 
gittin’ money that sounds awful big to some 
of them furriners, an’ our boys ain’t too 


tight about blowin’ it when they want some- 
thin’. It ain’t exackly a way to make frens. 
Besides it'd be better havin’ Americun boys 
at home, learnin’ to do somethin’ useful. 
They ain’t enough Americum soljers in any 
one place to fight off a flight of doodle bugs, 
if things really got started. 

“I think most Americuns would think it a 
awful nice Christmus present iffen the boys 
in Washinton would try to stop mindin’ 
everybody's bizness all over the world, an’ 
let the other feller mind his fer a spell. It 
might be nice to jest try it out—an’ see how 
it worked. Maybe Americuns is so smart that 
no other country kin git along withouten 
havin’ a bunch of Americun bureycrats, livin’ 
high, an’ tellin’ ‘em how they had ort to 
run their places—but we ain't had too much 
success here at home with bureycrats—an’ 
it’s kinda a shame to wish 'em off on un- 
suspectin’ furriners. 

“I'd kind regard it as a purty nice Christ- 
mus gift iffen we could kinda get back to 
usin’ a little horse sens, iffen the unions 
would kinda give a little thought to the 
nashinul economy and try to git prices down 
within reason insted of high jackin’ every- 
body an’ everything to git more money. A 
man ain’t entitled to be paid more than he 
contributes to the genrul scheme of things. 
Iffen he is a ditch digger he is worth just so 
much—an’ you cain’t make him worth more 
by strikin’. 

“It'd be a awful nice Christmas present if 
folks would git over thinkin’ the government 
could see to it that everyboddy could have 
prosperity by passin’ a law, supportin’ things 
at prices they ain't worth or by the goviment 
buyin’ up all surplusses an’ lettin’ ‘em rot. 
It'd look more like Amercuns are as smart 
as they pretend to be. Them is just some 
of the things I'd like fer Christmus presents.” 

Doggone me, Secretary Rasmussen, it looks 
to me like Greasewood ain't goin’ to git much 
in his Christmus stockin’. Nevertheless, we 
wish you an’ your office force, the officers an’ 
all the members of the South Dakoty Stock 
Growers Association a might good Christmus 
an’ a doggone good New Year. 

Yure fren, 
NecKYOKE JONES. 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following letter signed by 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, and Dave Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, is 
of more than ordinary importance to all 
of us. 

There is no one better qualified to in- 
terpret the deteriorating economic con- 
,ditions of the country than these men, 
the heads of three great labor organiza- 
tions in America. 

They are to be commended for taking 
the initiative in directing the attention 
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of Members of Congress to the grave 
situation that exists. 
The letter follows: 


Untrep MINE WoRKERS; UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA; 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN, AND HELPERS 
or AMERICA, 

June 30, 1954. 
Hon. Grorce P. MILLer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: The economic decline 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignored. 

A joint conference of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, and the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing 3 mil- 
lion American working men and women in 
the great basic industries of coal, steel, and 
trucking, respectfully call upon you and 
your associates in Government for action 
now to halt the economic decline that 
threatens our free way of life. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial Nation in the 
world to slow down further is to play directly 
into the hands of international communism. 

Our democratic system is on trial for its 
life. If we permit reduced earnings, and 
unemployment to continue there will be a 
return to the chaos of the early 1930's. 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maintain 
public order in the Republic. 

Our fight against communism is primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the 
Kremlin now look to the day when their 
predictions of economic ruin in America will 
bring this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished away 
by hopes and economic double talk. There 
are more than 4 million persons unemployed 
in our land. Thousands of these idle work- 
ers already have used up the funds they are 
presently entitled to under Unemployment 
compensation laws. They have no money 
left with which to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves and their families. They de- 
mand jobs. Instead they are offered predic- 
tions of possible economic improvements 
sometime in the futuré. Such talk falls on 
their ears as empty phrases. 

This spreading unemployment is the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the Re- 
public today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government has the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation. 

Let the Government act. 

Let the Government act to create aggres- 
sive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign policy weapon in the fight against 
communism and to protect the American 
standard of living. 

Let the Goyernment act to wipe out the 
Taft-Hartley abomination so that American 
labor may once more be free to act effectively. 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back max- 
imum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways, new housing, new 
schools, hospitals and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation. 

Let the Government act to promulgate a 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal in- 
dustry will be ready at all times to produce 
the fuel upon which the Republic is de- 
pendent for its industrial might both in peace 
and war. 

Let the Government act to bring a return 
to full production in our great steel in- 
dustry, 40 percent of whose workers are now 
idle or working less than 40 bours a week. 

Let the Government act..to stimulate em- 
ployment in our vital vehicular transport 
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industry by utilizing the truckin 
try as a prime hauler of the maj 
the zone of 300 miles, thus Providing be; 
service at less cost to the taxpayer. 
Let the Government act to put purchas 
power back into the pockets of the wa 
people through lower personal income tay 
Such actions by the Government would ™ 
practical, workable measures to stop _ 
economic decline. Employment ang living 
standards must be increased constantjy : 
meet the needs of our growing popaies . 
our increasing work force and our cna 
expanding technology. . ~ 
Such actions would be in the interest { 
all the American people. And they anal 
be in the interest of the other free nations . 
the world. For without a strong ang soe 
perous United States of America freedom 
and democracy cannot survive in the world 
We present these proposals to you, the re. 
sponsible officials of our Government, r.. 
spectfully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of 
our society. We urge that all other Amer. 
icans, through their organizations. join in 
endorsement of the actions proposed herein, 
Very truly yours, 
JORN L. Lewis, 
Dave Beck. 
Davip J. McDonatp, 
Mr. Speaker, I, for one, stand ready to 
cooperate with these men and any others 
who seek to keep our economy virile and 
expanding and thus prevent the scourge 
of depression. 


& Indus. 
4S Within 





Things Are Bad, Things Are Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial entitled “Things Are 
Bad, Things Are Good,” appearing in 
the Washington News of June 21, 1954, 
which shows the uncertainty and con- 
fusion in Washington created by the 
present Republican administration: 

Tuincs Are Bap, THIncs Are Goop 


We don’t know what to think. 

Last Saturday, after a high-level, mostly 
hush-hush, meeting of the country's mili- 
tary command at Quantico, V4., reporters 
were permitted to quote the ominous re- 
marks of two very authoritative authorities. 

One was Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense in Charge of Research and 
Development. He said our technical posi- 
tion (militarily, that is) as compared to the 
Russians isn’t as good as it was a year ago, 
The Reds are gaining on us. 

“Our margin of advantage has narrowed,” 
he said, “and we must face the sober in- 
ferences to be drawn from these facts.” 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, drew a dark picture of 
Communist gains in Asia, asserted that the 
Russians have forces which can attack in 
any direction, and solemnly warned that all 
there is not a short-term threat. Which 
means it is a long-term threat. 

Rather grim stuff. 

But yesterday Mr. Quarles’ and Admiral 
Radford’s boss, Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson, said the United States is keeping 
up & 2- to 3-year lead over the Russians and 
he didn’t know that the gap is narrowing 
exactly. 

Something didn’t jell at Quantico. 
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‘ in Washington, either. 

° oonen Os to vote a week on a bill 
= the income-tax law. Various tax- 
revising be relieved in assorted ways to the 
Par of about $1,500,000,000 in lost Govern- 
ment revwris in the Senate are critical of 

ve revisions, especially one which partly 
does away with double taxes on dividends. 

ian to propose a substitute which 
= Cast the personal exemption of each 
individual taxpayer by $100. 
That would add another couple of billions 
or more to the Government revenue losses. 
Congress cut sales taxes about a billion last 


vie Government had @ deficit of more 
than 9 billion last year. It will be short 
another $4 billion at the end of this month. 
Next year’s deficit can go anywhere from 
$3 billion to $6 billion or $7 billion. 

go, according to our military leaders, 
things are pretty bad, or they are pretty 
good, depending on who is talking. Finan- 
cially, the Government is in the hole, but 
we're still cutting taxes. 

Then we hear of another Defense Depart- 
ment official who told a Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee there is $2 billion in the 
army budget the Army doesn’t need—but 
the money was left in for public psychology. 

We think the best thing that could happen 
to the public psychology would be for the 
poys to get together and get their facts and 
appraisals straight. 





Commercial Treaty Between the United 
States and Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received from Mrs. Elizabeth Au- 
vert Eason, of Little Rock, Ark., a letter 
enclosing an editorial written by Ro- 
dolfo A. Auvert, publisher and editor in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. I ask that the 
letter and translation of the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorbD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and translation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LirrLe Rock, ARK., 
June 17, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have taken the liberty to trans- 

late and enclose, an editorial from the Ven- 


esuelan newspaper Diario de Occidente, for 
which I am a columnist. 


The editorial, on the Commerical Treaty 


"between the United States and Venezuela, 


was written by Mr. Rodolfo A. Auvert, editor 
and publisher of the newspaper. 

I believe you will consider interesting the 
opinion of a prominent Venezuelan news- 
Paperman and businessman, on a subject of 
equal interest to American and to South 
American. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. EvizaBerH AUVERT EASON. 
On THE CoMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN THE 
Untrep STATES AND VENEZUELA 
(From an editorial by Rodolfo A. Auvert, 
publisher and editor, in Diario de Occi- 
dente, Maracaibo, Venezuela) 

An American Senator, MaLonE, Republican, 

ot Nevada, recently asked for the cancella- 
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tion of the commercial treaty signed in 1952 
between the United States and Venezuela 
unless the restrictions it imposses upon the 
importation of (American) agricultural and 
textile goods will be removed. 

Senator Matone’s plan is another mani- 
festation of those forces that are active 
trying to influence American public opinion, 
and Members of Congress in favor of the 
@pproval of the Simpson law—a law that 
would restrict the importation of Vene- 
zguelan oil in favor of the independent pro- 
duction of American oil. 


Technically, Senator Matone’s plan ap- 
pears to be logical and just. Is he not ask- 
ing solely for reciprocal trade? If Vene- 
zuela wants the United States to buy her 
oil, she should in turn allow the United 
States to sell her its agricultural and textile 
goods without restrictions. Superficially, 
the question is a simple as that. However, 
there are many more factors involved: 

Firstly, how could a nation like Venezuela, 
with 5 million people, with its agricultural 
and textile industries still in their infancy, 
be expected to develop her industries against 
the unrestricted competition of a country 
of 161 million, with the most developed and 
powerful agricultural and textile industries 
in the world? That is exactly the core of 
the matter. 

Let us quote some statistics: Our consul 
general in the United States, D. E. Paez, in 
a recent speech before the Exporters Club 
in New York, gave the following account: 
In 1943 Venezuela brought from the United 
States $43 million. In 1953 Venezuela bought 
$850 million. There is besides, the inversion 
of American capital in Venezuela about 
$3 billion. Are not those impressive num- 
bers satisfying enough to the United States? 

Today the Latin-American countries buy 
from the United States with $2 what in the 
near past they used to buy with $1. 

The main cause of the great rise in Ameri- 
can prices is due to the high wages in the 
United States. The high American wages 
are one of the wisest measures created 
against social convulsions. While social in- 
justices iri Italy, France, in our Latin Ameri- 
ca—as has been most tragically demon- 
strated lately in the case of Guatemala—en- 
gendered drives that have led the masses to 
open their arms to the brutal Communist 
tyranny, the wise distribution of wealth in 
the United States has contributed to main- 
tain public order and public liberties, 

We most eagerly recognize the nobility and 

wisdom of such a system. But by the same 
token we insist that the high standard of 
living of the American people is paid by all 
of those who buy American products. To il- 
lustrate this point, let the Venezuelan re- 
member what they paid 20 years ago for an 
American shovel and what that same shovei 
cost them today. And that can be applied 
to everything the United States exports to- 
day. 
" In a wider scope, let us remember one of 
the truths learned in the last decades, that 
it was foolish economically to try to keep 
some countries in a backward stage, as mere 
producers of raw materials. Recognizing 
such mistake, has not the United States ex- 
pended lately many millions trying to help 
those backward countries, in order to create 
new markets for the ever expanding Ameri- 
can industry? 

There is then an economical justification 
in the United States helping Venezuela’s in- 
fant industries to achieve a footing of their 
own, without having to battle the over- 
whelming American competition. And fi- 
nally and not less importantly, is not the 
United States interested in helping other 
countries, including Venezuela, to improve 
their economies in order to be better 
equipped to fight the social conditions that 
breed communism? 
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Some Sobering Thoughts on July 4th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Polish American Con- 
gress Newsletter entitled “Some Sober- 
ing Thoughts on July 4th”: 

Two REVOLUTIONS: THE AMERICAN IN 1776 


AND THE BOLSHEVIK IN 1917—A Com- 
PARISON 


As we observe our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4th this year, it may be 
well to dwell for a moment on some thoughts 
which should be uppermost in our minds 
on that nationally observed holiday: one of 
them, our own revolution in 1776, and the 
other, the Bolshevik revolution in 1917. Let 
us look into the latter first. 

There is not much argument on the ques- 
tion that the revolution was almost neces- 
sary in Russia to overthrow the Czar and 
oppressive despotism. However, the Red 
rulers who followed the Czar imposed their 
own brand of despotism and oppression on 
the people—they did not grant the free- 
doms, or the rule of the “proletariat” so 
glowingly pictured by the Bolsheviks—be- 
fore the revolution. 

REVOLUTION SOVIET STYLE 


It was presumed that, for a while at least, 
a strongarmed-ruler was needed and justi- 
fiable to establish the new socialistic order, 
as many people might show an aversion to 
it, and resent such untried and untested 
ideas of government. However, it was be- 
lieved, that time would heal all wounds, or- 
der be restored, and the Communist “para- 
dise’”’ would materialize. 

Of course, students of the new godless 
philosophy realized and knew full well that 
the hoped for millenium for the common 
man just could not come to pass. It was 
based on the laws which are odious to man, 
they denied him the dignity so prized by 
man who was made to the image and like- 
ness of God. Man had to become a merv 
chattel of the state, and all concepts of 
democracy, as the free world understands 
it, went out the window. Those who dared 
to differ in thought and practice were un- 
ceremoniously—or by the process of the 
notorious Soviet trials—liquidated—to use a 
term which stands in Soviet Russia for mur- 
der or worse. Such was the order estab- 
lished by the self-styled champions of the 
common man—and it is growing in ferocity 
daily. Only the Iron Curtain prevents us 
from getting all the true detalis. 


REVOLUTION—AMERICAN STYLE 


Now let us turn to 1776 and the American 
Revolution. Here, too, was a rebellion 
against oppression. Not all Colonists were 
sympathetic with the radical move, and for 
that era of kings and monarchs it was a niost 
radical move. Democratic forms of govern- 
ment were mere dreams of sentimental ideal- 
ists. 

But the Founding Fathers of this new 
Government stated in the Declaration of 
Independence the self-evident truths: That 
all men are created equal—that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights—that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, And 
they meant every word of it. 

England was defeated and the new order 
was put into operation, It was not easy 
or as simple as that. But no Iron Curtain 
was erected to keep the rest of tiie world 
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out, though the colonists were aware that 
the first steps of the infant democracy were 
bound to be awkward and stumbling. They 
were sure, however, that the new order was 
based on the natural laws and privileges of 
man, on the eternal laws of God. All of us 
who are even vaguely familiar with Ameri- 
can history know the rest of the story. 

And so here we are, the most powerful, 
the most influential, and the richest country 
under the sun—and, incidentally, the most 
charitable toward all nations, without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color—with no 
thoughts of aggression or designs against any 
nation in the world. 

Not everything in this order even now 
works perfectly, but we are on the right road. 
We are grateful to Almighty Providence 
we never needed machineguns or wholesale 
murder to bring this about. 


No, we did not think in those early days 
of such a thing as the Iron Curtain to keep 
other nations out, but we started with a 
standing invitation to the rest of the world 
to come im, to help us share the natural 
riches with which this Nation was blessed. 

No wonder intelligent American workers 
of all skills and trades shun the Red menace 
of communism like a dreaded disease. The 
liberties they enjoy here will never be pawned 
for the reign of terror raging among the rich 
and poor alike over so much of the globe 
dominated for these many years by the bloody 
despotism of Communist Russia. 

A. J. L. 


The Bills Should Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Navy Times of 
June 26, 1954: 

Tue Brits SHOULD Move 


There are 3 bills before Congress, similar 
only in that each has a dubious aspect, but 
all three are so important that the 83d 
Congress should enact them before it ad- 
journs, if at all possible. 

Most important of these is the dependents’ 
medical care bill. We have asserted that this 
bill is fatally defective in its exclusion of the 
Coast Guard. The House Armed Services 
Committee has advanced the further criti- 
cism that some provisions in the measure are 
too vague. Both these objections should be 
promptly cured and this vital measure be 
passed. 

The defect in the reenlistment bonus bill 
is not in the bill itself, but in the services’ 
failure to sell what is intended to be a career- 
incentive to the men involved. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee quite properly 
interrupted its hearings on this bill to ask 
what the men concerned thought of it. 

Now we do not mean that a military serv- 
ice should be run by popular vote. That is 
the way not to run a military service. But 
a bill whose sole reason for being is to spur 
reenlistments should not be brought for- 
ward if its effect will be not to spur re- 
enlistments. 

Navy Times has not, so far expressed an 
opinion on the reenlistment bonus bill. We 
do so now. 

We think ft is a necessary bill and should 
be enacted. 
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But it won’t be an effective bill if the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard don’t sell it to their enlisted men. 
For there have been a number of criticisms 
of the bill from ranking career men. Al- 
though these men lose nothing by the bill, 
they stand to get nothing. And they will 
see some men far junior to them in service, 
and often junior grade, pocket larger re- 
enlistment bonuses. 

They don’t like that. 

They must be convinced that their reward 
for rank and service comes with every pay- 
day, with their preference for quarters, their 
equity in retirement, and the like. They 
must be convinced that a sizable bonus, 
offsetting available veteran benefits, is essen- 
tial for that special group of men just fin- 
ishing their first (and to a lesser extent, their 
second) cruise, men not yet converted into 
careerists. 

Yes, the new bonus plan has discrimina- 
tory aspects, but it is dictated by the im- 
mutable laws of the market place. 

The third bill has not yet been introduced 
but it should be. It is the State Depart- 
ment’s request that Congress consent to the 
award of a number of decorations which have 
been hanging fire now for as many as 8 years. 

The first such request was introduced, got 
as far as a House Armed Services Commit- 
tee hearing, then was ditched. The next 
try was through the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, but that committee, throughout the 
82d Congress, refused even to introduce the 
bill. Now a new try is being made through 
Foreign Affairs. 

The objections in the past have been two- 
fold: First, Congress was asked to allow 
service personnel to wear a number of deco- 
rations from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Argentina. Secondly; Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, military aide to former President 
Truman, was on the list for seven awards. 

As to the first, defense’s plea was that 
these awards from Iron Curtain countries 
were made by former, friendly regimes. This, 
of course, was no argument at all—unless 
defense was proposing that the recipients 
wear large placards attesting the date of 
award. It will be recalled that at the begin- 
ning of World War II, American servicemen 
did not debate the conditions under which 
they had received German and Japanese 
decorations, but removed them. 

The proposed new bill now properly omits 
the Polish and Czech awards. It retains the 
Argentine awards, and the awards to 
Vaughan. 

Whether these should be approved by Con- 
gress is a matter for Congress to decide. 
After all, the reasons for the constitutional 
ban on acceptance of a foreign honor without 
consent of Congress is intended to give the 
legislators the say about who is to get foreign 
awards and to which governments our citi- 
gens may be beholden. 

The conferring of such power entails the 
obligation to use it. Congress owes it to the 
many servicemen whose awards are not in 
question and the many friendly countries 
with which we have been exchanging awards 
to make a prompt decision on these disputed 
points, one way or another, and pass the bill. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op | 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 5 
document not already provided for ‘3 
but only when the same shall be acct _ 
nied by an estimate from the Public 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any 
tive department, bureau, board, or inde; 
ent office of the Government submitting 
ports or documents in response to ne 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of Printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section Tee 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). es 

Printing and binding for Congress, when, 
recommended to be done by the Co 
on Printing of either House, shall be 80 Tete 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. | 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1998), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on Prin 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
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the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
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nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
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The Bituminous Coal Industry: Its Posi- 


tion, Problems, and Areas of Possible 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 a delegation composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives of 
the bituminous coal industry visited 
the White House for a conference with 
President Eisenhower. 

The congressional delegation included 
Senator Joun S. Cooper, Kentucky, and 
Representatives RIcHARD M. SIMpson, 
Louts E. GRAHAM, LEON H. GavVIN, JOHN P. 
SayLor, and JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, all of 
Pennsylvania; and Representatives WILL 
E. Neat, West Virginia, and WiiL1Am C. 
WamPLer, of Virginia. 

The following statement describing the 
coal industry, its position, problems, and 
areas of possible relief was presented to 
the President and was the subject of dis- 
cussion during the 30-minute conference. 

We in Congress who represent the 
bituminous coalfields were very much 
impressed with the President’s willing- 
ness to consider the problem and his 
declaration of intention to appoint a 
high-level committee to study the 
subject. 

Following is the statement presented 
to President Eisenhower: 

Tue Coat InpUsTRY: ITs PostrIoN, PRoBLEMS, 
AND AREAS OF PossIBLe RELIEF 
I. COAL IS VITAL 

(a) To the economy of the United States. 

Coal is produced in about 28 States. The 
physical volume of output is huge. It em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands of people direct- 
ly and many more indirectly. It Is a sub- 
stantial customer of the railroads and fur- 
nishes the most profitable traffic hauled by 
them. It, and its employees, constitute a 
large market for the products of farms and 
factories, outside of the coal fields. In many 
States, such as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, coal 
is the base of the economy of very large areas. 
Without a substantial market for coal, many 


of these areas cannot exist except as a wilder- 
ness. 

Coal supplies important needs. It makes 
possible our steel industry, which, in turn, 
makes possible our oil and gas industries, and 
all steel-using industries. It supplies fuel 
for many huge powerplants generating elec- 
tricity. It furnishes chemicals which are 
processed into thousands of everyday neces- 
sities. It furnishes steam for many indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. It 
furnishes steam for many industrial and 
commercial establishments. It warms mil- 
lions of homes. It can be converted into gas 
for use in homes and factories. It can be 
stored cheaply in huge piles at the point of 
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use. It exists in large quantities and its re- 
serves guarantee it a long life compared to 
low reserves and short lives for oil and gas. 
Per dollar of value, it supports more persons 
than any other fuei industry. In short, it is 
@ necessity which this country cannot do 
without. 

(b) To the defense of the United States. 

Coal is essential to the production of our 
most important munitions of war. They 
require steel, which requires coal. Aircraft 
engines, tanks, ships, trucks, guns, shells, 
landing field mats, steel rail, bridges, bull- 
dozers, jeeps—all require coal. The liquid 
fuels in ships, aircraft, and motor vehicles 
come from wells drilled with steel rigging, 
pipe and machinery, transported in steel 
pipes or tankers, refined in steel refineries, 
and delivered in steel trucks. The use of 
steel, and of coking coal, expands sharply 
during war, but coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
coal mines, coal cars, freight engines, etc., 
cannot be built quickly during war and then 
only at the expense of other uses. 

Coal also provides the power for electric 
utilities and for vital industrial plants, and 
is used extensively for heating of homes, 
schools, buildings, and factories. 

Coal must also, in time of war, take over 
the markets supplied by residual oil. Im- 
ported residual oil disappears when war 
comes and utilities, industries, commercial 
establishments, and other users of residual 
oil must change to coal. The same is true to 
a lesser extent with respect to heating and 
diesel oils, which rapidly become scarce when 
war comes. During the last war coal expand- 
ed its output by more than 50 percent with- 
out Government subsidy, by attacking coal 
lying near the surface with stripping shovels. 
But the big reserves of easily mined strip 
coal are no longer available and the time lag 
in expanding coal production will be much 
longer next time. The country simply can- 
not reduce capacity too much without run- 
ning grave risks. 

In brief, this country cannot fight a war 
of any duration without a developed and 
functioning coal industry able to take over 
the war load without delay. 


Il. THOUGH THE MOST EFFICIENT IN THE WORLD, 
COAL IN THE UNITED STATES IS AN ACUTELY 
SICK INDUSTRY 


(a) Energy market js increasing sharply. 

The market for energy is growing rapidly. 
It is growing at a more rapid pace than the 
increase in population. The use of mechani- 
cal energy is an index to productivity. The 
outlook is for continued increases. 

The energy market includes liquid fuels 
used in internai combustion motors. Coal is 
normally not competitive with such liquid 
fuels. However, excluding liquid fuels from 
the energy- markets, the growth of the re- 
maining energy market is spectacular and 
all projections point to continued growth. 

(b) Percentage supplied by coal is de- 
creasing; production has droppéd by one- 
third. 

If coal retained its share of the energy 
market in which it should be competitive, 
the production of coal would be steadily in- 
creasing. Unfortunately coal has not held 
on to its percentage of the energy market. 
The percentage of the market supplied by 
coal has been steadily decreasing and at a 
rate much faster than the increase in the 
total use of energy. 

Since 1948 coal production has dropped 
over 200 million tons, a quantity of vast size. 


This is about one-third of the peak produc- 
tion of recent years and more than one-half 
of the current production. 

The markets lost by coal have gone to 
hydroelectric power, largely Government 
financed, petroleum and natural gas. There 
is an immediate threat of invasion of the 
energy market by a new competitor—atomic 
energy. 

(c) Many mines are closing, with losses 
to owners, employees, local communities, 
and the public generally. 

The results are everywhere apparent. 
Many mines are being abandoned. Unem- 
ployment and hard times have appeared in 
the coal-producing regions. Employees of 
skill and ability are being discharged. Idle 
men are everywhere, buying has dropped, 
collections are difficult, unemployment 
claims mount, and the relief load over- 
whelms Federal and local facilities. More 
and more miners’ dwellings are vacant and 
are rapidly deteriorating into firewood. In 
short, an acute depression has reared its ugly 
head. The monetary and social costs are 
catastrophic. 

The damage is not confined to the imme- 
diate coal-producing areas, Other areas of 
the Nation are hurt by the reduced con- 
sumption in the coal-producing regions cf 
food, clothing, furniture, autos, gasoline, 
mine supplies, explosives, electricity, and 
other goods and services. 

(d) Railroads are suffering from loss of 
coal traffic. 

Coal has always been the most profitable 
traffic hauled by railroads.-The declining 
volume ot coal moving by rail has caused 
a sharp drop in the revenue from freight 
handled and in net operating income. But 
when coal output declines, other traffic like- 
wise declines. Railroad men are discharged 
from repair shops and maintenance-of-ways 
forces, empty coal cars and freight cars are 
stored on idle tipple tracks. The basic 
transportation system of the country is 
adversely affected by anemia of revenue- 
paying freight. 

III. AREAS OF POTENTIAL GOVERNMENT HELP 

(a) Foreign: 

(1) Limit imports of foreign residual oil. 

Imported residual oil is doing great harm 
to the coal industry. The damage is felt 
most directly in the steamplants along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not contended by the coal industry 
that all of its troubles can be blamed on the 
importation of foreign residual oil. The 
dieselization of railroad locomotives has 
taken a very profitable market from coal 
in the amount of 100 million tons annually, 
or 20 percent of the normal annual output, 
and there is little that the Government 
can do to restore this market. Also natural 
gas has replaced coal in many industrial, 
commercial, and household uses; and the 
coal industry does not expect the Govern- 
ment to plug up the pipelines in order to 
help coal. But there is no compelling ne- 
cessity for this country to continue to im- 
port ever-increasing quantities of residual 
oil, when the effect is to deprive coal of a 
market it sorely needs, 


The effects of competition from foreign 
residuals are felt through the country, as 
coal which would normally serve the steam 
plants on the Atlantic seaboard is offered in 
the inland markets. These markets are al- 
ready adequately served by other coalfields 
which cannot serve the seaboard plants, 
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The steam sizes eliminated from the sea- 
board markets are the very small sizes which 
are produced simultaneously with coarse 
sizes as part of the mine run output. If 
the small sizes cannot be sold, then the 
coarse sizes, for which there may be a mar- 
ket demand, will not be produced. The loss 
of markets for the small sizes reduces the 
supply of coarse sizes and raises the price 
thereof. The coarse sizes then become more 
vulnerable to oil and gas competition. For 
every ton of small sizes produced a ton of 
coarse sizes is simultaneously produced. 
Therefore a loss of 25 million tons of steam 
sizes means a total potential loss of 50 mil- 
lion tons of all sizes. 

The ofl importers say that this country 
needs to import residual oil to meet a short- 
age in this country. The answer to this 
argument is that it is not so. 

Domestically produced residual (whether 
produced from domestic or imported crude) 
is adequate in quantity to serve the needs 
of those domestic consumers who cannot 
efficiently use coal. And if the domestic de- 
mand for residual should increase beyond 
the supply, domestic refineries can, by ad- 
justment of their plant processes, increase 
the output of residuals. 

Coal producers have not asked for an in- 
crease in tariff rates on imported residual 
oil because such residual oils are a waste 
product from inefficient refineries and are 
customarily sold at fixed differentials un- 
der the equivalent price of coal. Therefore, 
tariff rates, unless prohibitively high, will 
not reduce the supply, but will only reduce 
the price going to the importer. 

Nor have coal producers asked for any 
limitation on the quantities of foreign crude 
oil brought into this country to be refined in 
domestic refineries. Domestic refineries are 
efficient and are trying to get maximum 
production of high-priced products. They 
do not engage in the destructive competi- 
tion offered by imported residuals. 

It should be recalled that during World 
War II the supply of foreign residual oil sud- 
denly disappeared and coal was compelled to 
take over and supply the users of residual 
oil, which it did without causing the shut- 
down of a single oil burning steam plant. 
This performance could not be repeated be- 
cause a large part of the increased output of 
coal during World War II came from strip 
mines and easily stripable coal has been 
largely exhausted. This country cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of shutting down the 
large public utility plants generating elec- 
tricity for vast metropolitan and industrial 
areas because of lack of fuel. 

If the exclusion of foreign residual oil is 
impossible of attainment, and alternative 
means to the same end is a subsidy on freight 
rates to the big consumption points on the 
seaboard. 

Other countries are extremely solicitous of 
the welfare of their domestic coal industries. 
It is odd indeed that in the United States 
this basic industry should be considered 
either as expendable or as a standby indus- 
try, to be called on only in cases of extreme 
national crisis. 

(2) Aid more efficient refining of Venezue- 
Jan oil which will reduce residual output. 

The bulk of imported residual oil omes 
from Venezuela and from refineries located 
in the Dutch Antilles which process Venezue- 
lan crude. While Venezuelan crude aver- 
ages heavier in gravity than domestic crude, 
and therefore will normally produce a great- 
er percentage of residual from the same re- 
fining processes, yet it is shockingly inefii- 
cient. The residual yield, to most 
recent Bureau of Mines figures, is 63 percent 
of total refinery production. The yield in 
domestic refineries is now less than 19 per- 
cent and it is steadily declining. With equiv- 
alent refining processes, the yield of Vene- 
zuelan residual should be about 25 percent. 
But the refining processes actually used are 
largely skimming processes, 
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The Venezuelan Government wants more 
efficient refining in Venezuela of crude 
produced in Venezuela. But the refiners 
are dragging their feet. Undoubtedly, the 
fear of expropriation on unfair terms is the 
cause of this reluctance. 

More efficient refining would benefit every- 
body and would reduce waste of a great 
natural resource, oil, which is relatively 
short on reserves. The United States has a 
tool at hand for meeting this problem in 
the form of a guaranty of investments in 
Venezuela and in the Dutch Antilles in im- 
proved refining facilities. This tool is used 
for other industries and there is no reason 
why it should not be used in this situation. 
Ultimately it would largely solve the prob- 
lem of reducing the supply of residuals for 
importation into this country. 

The oil importers and the Department of 
State both contend that it would be hurtful 
to our foreign trade if quota restrictions 
should be imposed upon imported residual 
fuel oil. It has been stated that Venezuela 
in particular, would be adversely affected and 
would, as a consequence, be less friendly to 
this country and would buy less manufac- 
tured products from this country. 

When the extreme prosperity of Venezuela 
is contrasted with the acute depression 
now prevalent in the coal fields of the 
United States, one may wonder whether such 
an argument has any relevance. It may be 
pointed out that Venezuela has a popula- 
tion of only about 5 million people and that 
at least 5 million people in the United States 
are directly or indirectly. dependent upon 
the prosperity of the coal industry. As to 
numbers of people affected there is certainly 
a standoff. 

Therefore, if a choice has to be made be- 
tween the protection of the domestic coal 
industry and the protection of the wasteful 
refining of Venezuelan oil which is import- 
ed into this country, it would seem that the 
domestic coal industry has the preferable 
right in its claim for protective action by 
the United States. 

(3) Require European governments to re- 
move import restrictions which discriminate 
against United States coal. 

American coal can now be laid down in 
European ports at a delivered price lower 
than the price for European or British coal 
One would assume that the volume of Amer- 
ican coal exported to Europe would increase. 
Instead, it has dropped appreciably. The 
reason is that various kinds of currency and 
license restrictions have been imposed which 
effectively bar American coal. 

We can of course object to any restrictions 
which keep out our coal when we have no 
restriction on coal imports in this country. 
But, a more forcible objection can be made 
to restrictions of European countries which 
purport to deal alike with exporters from all 
countries but which in fact discriminate 
against American coal. For example, West 
Germany is currently denying licenses to im- 
port American coal. But, American coal is 
going to West Germany by subterfuge. A 
West German importer will ‘arrange for a 
shipment of American coal to move to the 
Netherlands. Upon arrival an import license 
is issued showing the coal to be of Dutch 
origin and it then moves in the original 
vessel to a West German port. The German 
importer makes a substantial margin which 
the American exporters would be glad to pass 
to the West German consumer if they could 
deal directly. This kind of discrimination 
is especially obnoxious and cannot be found- 
ed on any desire to protect the West German 
coal producers. 

The United States can use its good offices 
to object to such discriminatory restrictions 
and to procure the removal thereof. 

(4) Guarantee market for foreign cur- 
rencies paid for United States coal. 

Some countries do not buy American coal, 
even though it is cheaper, because of diffi- 
culty in cbtaining-American dollars. This 
problem has faced other depressed domestic 
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industries and it has been met by guarante 
by the United States of a market, at a fixeq 
price, for the foreign currencies taken in pay. 
ment for United States coal. Such a market 
is maintained for foreign currencies recejyeq 
for agricultural products exported by Uniteg 
States producers. No reason is apparent 
here why a similar guaranteed market should 
not be maintained for exporters of Amer}. 
can Coal. 

(5) Limit imports of Canadian natury 
gas—support S. 1287 (Hunt bill). 

Immense natural gas fields are being de. 
veloped in western Canada, particularly jp 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Such gas yjj) 
shortly be piped to eastern Canada. Spurs 
from the pipeline will run into markets for 
coal. The Hunt bill, S. 1287, is designed to 
limit such importation. Enactment of the 
Hunt bill would furnish a substantial pro. 
tection of their existing markets for domes. 
tic coal producers. The executive branch 
should support the enactment of such bill, 

(6) Carefully appraise financing or aiding 
foreign coal developments. 

As.a matter of policy in building up 
friendly countries, the United States has 
furnished funds and experts for the purpose 
of aiding foreign coal developments. The 
success of such work is detrimental to the 
exportation of American coal. The time has 
come for the United States to consider 
whether it prefers to continue its program 
of development of foreign coal reserves at 
the expense of the welfare of the domestic 
coal industry. 

(7) Limit inimical effects of St. Lawrence 
seaway and similar projects. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is now assured. 
In a few years, ocean shipping will come 
into the heart of the industrial United States 
where large quantities of coal are used. The 
lake market is essential to the continued 
life of many of the important coal-producing 
regions. But, the seaway will also bring 
into this territory foreign crude oil and fuel 
and heating oils, which will deliver at prices 
coal cannot meet. Thus, this long-sought 
development will definitely harm the coal 
industry. , 

The Government has a moral obligation 
to see that the general benefits of this im- 
provement are not purchased at the expense 
of a small part of the economy. Cheap fuel 
and heating oils from abroad should be de- 
nied entrance to the Great Lakes, if they 
will reduce production of coal below the 
minimum necessary to preserve the Nation's 
safety and welfare. 

(8) Subsidize the building and operation 
of colliers for use in foreign trade. 

This Government has for many years sub- 
sidized the building and operation of mer- 
chant shipping engaged in carrying passen- 
gers and general cargoes in foreign trade. 
It also subsidizes the construction of tankers 
handling oil. But it does not subsidize the 
construction or operation of colliers. 

The Government should extend its subsidy 
policy to colliers. By so doing it will greatly 
aid the coal industry in developing foreign 
markets for coal now closed to it because of 
the lack of efficient colliers and because of 
the lack of stable freight charges. 

(b) Domestic: 

(1) Protect coal from excessive natural gas 
competition. 

The use of natural gas has expanded rapid- 
ly in the past and continues to expand. It 
has taken markets previously served by the 
coal industry, and the losses sustained by 
coal from natural gas competition are ex- 
tremely large. The fact is that natural gas 
is cheaper in many market areas on a heat 
equivalent basis than either coal or oil. Con- 
sidering the advantages inherent in gas, it 
should sell at a higher price on a heat equiva- 
lent basis than either coal or oil. 

The maintenance of such low delivered 
prices has built up the demand for gas at 4 
rapid rate, which of course will mean a much 
earlier exhaustion of the supply than would 
be the case if gas sold at competitive levels. 
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The policy of the United States, therefore, 
<nould be to take such steps as would bring 
the delivered price of gas up to levels where 
it would compete on & fair basis with the 
price of coal and of oil. 
If this policy should be placed into effect, 
some changes in the Natural Gas Act will 
be required. They would be designed to 
permit producers to sell gas to the trans- 
mission companies at market levels without 
interference from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to accord to transmission compa- 
nies the current market value of gas pro- 
duced by them when fixing rates at which 
such gas would be resold, to encourage the 
States to adopt conservation measures in 
connection with the production of natural 
gas, and to require the Commission to take 
into consideration the welfare of the coal 
and oil industries and the railroads in grant- 
ing applications for certificates of public 
necessity and convenience in the building 
of new lines or in enlarging the capacities 
of existing lines. Government policy should 
also be directed to applying natural gas to 
those uses to which it is most peculiarly 
adapted so that uses which can just as well 
be served by more plentiful coal should be 
preserved to coal. Transmission companies 
have been financed on extremely thin equi- 
ties and Government policy could insist up- 
on more equity money for the protection of 
the integrity of the investment. Safety in 
construction and operation of pipelines and 
the promotion of underground storage fields 
(but in such manner as not to present 
hazards for coal mines and other under- 
ground operations) are subjects in which the 
United States should be interested. 

The basic policy to be served is that of con- 
servation of both gas and coal. 

If the course of action suggested with re- 
spect to gas is not acceptable, another means 
to the same end would be to subsidize freight 
rates on coal so that coal could be delivered 
to points of use at prices competitive with 
the delivered price of natural gas. The total 

* amount of such a subsidy would not be large 
in terms of the total current budget and it 
could be reduced as the price of gas rises. 

Precedent for this suggestion exists in 
Canada. Besides imposing an import duty 
of 50 cents per ton on United States coal, 
Canada also subsidizes freight rates on Ca- 
nadian coal up to $2.50 per ton, thereby giv- 
ing its coal producers $3 per ton advantage 
in competing with United States coal in Ca- 
nadian markets. 


The United States has not announced a 
policy of opposition to these handicaps im- 
posed by Canada on United States coal, and 
is, therefore, free to adopt the same policies 
if it wishes so to do. 

(2) Require use of coal, where available, 
in Government buildings and installations in 
the United States and overseas. 


The United States is itself a large consumer 
of coal in installations owned or operated by 
the Government both in the United States 
and overseas. AS @ consumer, the United 
States can exercise its own choice as to fuel. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
of a policy of favoring the coal industry in 
all Government buildings and installations, 
where coal is available. A notable example 
of the lack of a fixed policy of this sort may 
be seen at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The AEC plant 
at Oak Ridge is located in the heart of east 
Tennessee coal field and can be served both 
by rail and truck-delivered coal. It can store 
its supplies of coal so as to be protected 
against every reasonable emergency. Yet it 
is consuming large quantities of relatively 
scarce natural gas as boiler fuel. This simply 
does not make sense, 

Doubtless many other instances of simi- 
lar character could be found if a survey of 
Government buildings and installations were 


(3) Sponsor polici it rates 
en policies to limit freigh 
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The delivered price of coal is made up of 
the price charged at the mine plus the cost 
of transportation to market. It is not infre- 
quent for the freight rates on coal to exceed 
the mine price. In all cases, the freight 
rate is a very large element in the total de- 
livered price. In recent years the freight 
rates on coal have been steadily increased 
in various general rate increase cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
coal industry has fought every single in- 
crease on the ground that, if effected, the 
markets for coal would be reduced and the 
quantities of coal handled as revenue freight 
by the railroads would be reduced. Un- 
fortunately, the predictions made have been 
realized. Coal is the most profitable traffic 
ordinarily handled by railroads. It is be- 
lieved that it should be the policy of the 
United States to limit increases on freight 
rates on coal permitted by regulatory bodies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Certainly, the losses incident to han- 
dling passengers and short-haul traffic 
should not be imposed on coal. The reve- 
mue needs of the railroad should not be 
paramount to the needs of the coal industry. 
(For further discussion see appendix A.) 

(4) Finance research to promote use of 
coal. 

One method of aiding the coal industry is 
to find new profitable uses for coal. Such 
uses, of course, come as a result of expensive 
research. The coal industry operates on 
such a low profit level that it cannot afford 
to finance expensive research projects. The 
United States has done some research but 
has recently reduced the funds supplied for 
this purpose. An enlarged research pro- 
gram worked out in cooperation between 
the Government and the coal industry and 
directed to the finding of new and profitable 
uses for coal, would appear to be needed. 

(5) Reexamine official lending policies to 
promote use of coal where feasible. 

The Government is engaged in many dif- 
ferent flelds in lending money. In making 
loans, it frequently stipulates conditions. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
of conditions which would require the use 
of coal where feasible. 

The Government should also examine ex- 
isting rules for the purpose of eliminating 
regulations which discriminate against coal. 
For example, the rules of FHA concerning 
the valuation of properties for loans guaran- 
teed by the Government have given higher 
valuations to houses and buildings heated 
by natural gas or oil, than to those heated 
by coal. These rules should be changed. 
(For detailed statement showing the heavy 
burden placed on bituminous coal to sub- 
sidize passenger traffic of railroads, see ad- 
denda hereto attached.) 

The operations of all other Federa: agen- 
cies should be examined critically to see 
whether there are other discriminations 
which could be removed by executive deter- 
mination. 

The Government could also influence the 
use of coal through the exercise of discre- 
tion in other fields. For example, granting 
of emergency amortization to industrial 
plants could be conditioned upon agreement 
that the plants use coal where feasible. 

(6) Where Government enters the picture, 
make sure that coal is considered in deter- 
mining costs at points of consumption. 

Coal producers view with alarm compe- 
tition arising from the expenditures of tax 
moneys. Such competition has frequently 
arisen in the past from Government- 
financed hydroelectric projects. Many such 
projects have been built for the purpose of 
producing power, although allegedly built 
for the purpose of controlling navigation or 
floods. Certainly there is no excuse for the 
Government to finance hydroelectric pro- 
jects in cases where coal can produce elec- 
tricity at a lower cost. Experience has 
shown that many hydroelectric dams do not 
produce firm power. Moreover many of the 
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dams will fill up and bec ne useless after 
&@ period of years. 

It is understood that the policy of the 
present administration is to turn back the 
generation of electric power at both hydro 
plants and steam plants to private industry. 
This is a policy which the coal industry 
heartily applauds. 

(7) Government attitude on consolidation 
of producing companies and selling agen- 
cies. 

The coal industry is characterized by a 
multiplicty of producing and selling units. 
There are literally thousands of different 
producing organizations and selling agen- 
cies. The competition between them is fierce 
and intense. In times past the Federal 
Government has advocated a program of 
mergers and consolidations of coal-produc- 
ing companies, so that the producing and 
selling units would be stronger financially. 
But while advocating such consolidations 
and mergers in one breath it has, by ad- 
ministration of the antitrust laws, discoure 
aged them. The United States should seri- 
ously consider the adoption of changes in 
administration policies and in the antitrust 
laws, which would have the effect of en- 
couraging physical consolidations and merg- 
ers, as well also as consolidation of selling 
agencies without physical merger or consoli- 
dation of producing properties. There are 
ample statutory precedents on the books 
which could provide the guides for such 
changes in administrative policies and laws. 

(8) Discontinue Government spending to 
develop commercial steam plants fueled by 
atomic piles. 

The Government is pouring billions of dol. 
lars into development of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. The AEC has recently 
sponsored the construction of steam plants 
fueled by an atomic pile to generate elec- 
tricity. The purpose of such development is 
to use atomic fuel in place of conventional 
fuels. If it is successful, as some experts free- 
ly predict it will be, coal will suffer another 
attrition of its markets. Public-utility steam 
plants generating electricity represent 1 of 
the only 2 growing markets now available 
to coal. It will be a travesty if the coal in- 
industry is now deprived of such market 
as a result of Government-sponsored research 
and development. 

It may be asked, What is there about fis- 
sionable material which makes it much more 
desirable as a fuel than existing conven- 
tional fuels? Why should the Government 
sell it at less than cost to commercial power- 
plants? If it greatly reduces the labor which 
now goes into the mining and transportation 
of existing fuels, where will that labor find 
employment? 

What will happen to the coal mines and 
to the railroads which will be needed when, 
as, and if the next world war comes along? 
What big saving will actually be achieved by 
the substitution of atomic energy for the 
energy derived from conventional fuels? 
And, after all, is not uranium produced in 
the United States a relatively scarce fuel 
when compared to the tremendously abun- 
dant reserves of coal? From a point of 
view of conservation, is it more important 
to preserve coal than uranium? 

‘The coal industry doubts if adequate con- 
sideration to these questions has been given 
by the United States. It respectfully urges 
that they be considered. The coal industry 
cannot look forward with pleasure to its 
destruction as a result of its Government's 
deliberately adopted policy. ° 

(9) Possibility of establishing regular 
channels of communication between the 
coal industry and Government at Cabinet 
level. 

Other industries have developed good 
channels of communication between them- 
selves and various branches of the Federal 
Government which affect their operations. 
A notable example is the oil industry. The 
oil industry has long maintained established 
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channels of communication with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the industry 
and the Department have worked hand in 
glove for years. The same thing is true be- 
tween the oil industry and the Department 
of Commerce and the oil industry and the 
Department of State. The cooperation be- 
tween the Department of State and the oil 
industry, particularly the major companies, 
is so close that it is difficult, at times, to 
tell whether a communication written by 
the Department of State originated with a 
Department official or an oil industry official. 
At any rate, they speak with one voice. 
The coal industry does not hope to be 
able to attain a status of association with 
governmental bodies equal to that of the 
oil industry. However, it believes that there 
should be regular channels of communica- 
tion between the industry and various 
branches of the Government. These could 
take the form of advisory groups appointed 
from the coal industry who could meet regu- 
larly with the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and with policy- 
making officials in the Department of State. 
Such an advisory group existed several 
years ago between the coal industry and the 
Department of the Interior. It was dissolved 
with the statement its legality was question- 
able. Apparently coal has a different legal 
status from oil, because the oil advisory 
group has continued in effect ever since and 
no question as to its legality has been raised. 
If there is any question of legality of such 
advisory groups appointed from within the 
coal industry to confer with various depart- 
ments of Government, they should be re- 
moved by congressional enactment at the 
request of the executive department. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The Government should formulate and 
announce a policy to encourage the use of 
coal, specifically designed to maintain a pro- 
duction of at least 450 million tons per year. 

The Government should have a fuel policy 
based upon considerations of national de- 
fense, conservation of limited resources and 
the economic wellbeing of the country as a 
whole and of its important segments. It is 
believed that when such a policy is formu- 
lated, it would declare that coal is entitled 
to retain its share of the energy market and 
to participate in the growth of that market 
and that various activities of the Govern- 
ment should be shaped to bring about that 
end. 

Reduced to quantities, such a policy would 
require the maintenance of an annual pro- 
duction of not less than 450 million tons of 
bituminous coal. 


APPENDIX A 

Passenger deficits of the United States 
Traliiroads now exceed their fixed charges by 
a wide margin. In the period 1941-52, in- 
clusive, the carriers have reduced their an- 
nual fixed charges through debt retirement, 
refinancing and reorganization by approxi- 
mately $178 million. During the same period 
the passenger deficit has increased $417 mil- 


lion. Some salient figures on this situation 
are shown below: 
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1 Excluding back mail licable to prior years, 
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To overcome these passenger deficits, ship- 
pers of carload traffic are severely penalized 
by a high level of freight rates. In other 
words, the passenger deficit is subsidized by 
other users of the transportation system. 
The burden of providing this subsidy lays 
heavily on the bituminous coal industry. 
This is so because the bituminous coal in- 
dustry ships more tons of carload freight 
than any other commodity. In 1952, even in 
the face of the long steel strike, which ma- 
terially reduced the demand for coal’s trans- 
portation, bituminous coal accounted for 
25.2 percent of all the originated carload 
revenue traffic on the United States rail- 
roads. Not only is bituminous coal the 
largest contributor in tonnage volume 
to the passenger subsidy, but, also due to 
the high level of their rates, measured as 
against their cost of transportation, they are 
making the highest contribution above cost 
(with one exception) of any of the major 
commodity groups. From figures contained 
in ICC statement No. 3-52, Dr. Ford K. Ed- 
wards, of the NCA, prepared the following 
statement which he introduced in evidence 
before the ICC in Docket Ex parte 175. 

Percent of revenue 
dollar representing 
contribution over 


Commodity group: cost 
Bituminous coal.......-.---.----- 29 
Products of mines, exclusive of 

bituminous coal_...-..-...-.- aaithig 18 
Animals and products_..-.-.----. 20 
Products of agriculture........- ° 28 
Products of forests............... o 29 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous-_. 47 


The effect of coal’s contribution to the 
passenger deficit is more amazing when 
viewed in the light of the percentage which 
its freight rate bears to its final delivered 
value as compared with the other important 
commodity groups; for example: 

Percent total rail 
revenue is of 
’ destination value 
Commodity group: 


Bituminows Col. .ncccccecoccacncsts 36.5 
Products of mines, exclusive of bi- 
RED Eee 23.2 
Product of forests... ccccacce 3.2 
Products of agriculture._........... 2.9 
Animals and products__.........-.. 1.3 


The next largest user of railroad trans- 
portation, measured by volume of tons of 
originated traffic, is iron ore. But in the 
case of ore they make no such contribution 
to the passenger deficit as does bituminous 
coal. Coal moves in large volume to lower 
Lake Erie ports to be transshipped by vessel 
to points beyond. Coal also moves in large 
volume to North Atlantic tidewater ports to 
be transshipped by vessel to points beyond. 
The same cars, crews, tracks, and motive 
power which transports the coal are used in 
the reverse direction to move ex-lake iron 
ore and ex-tide iron ore back to the inland 
furnaces. Two examples will suffice to show 
that ore is making little if any contribution 
to the passenger subsidy. 

Coal rate: Gross ton 

Johnstown, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., 

(outside cape rate) 
Iron ore rate: 
. Baltimore, Md. (ex-tide), to Johns- 


owe ewe ene me wee 


Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa. (for lake 
transshipment) ...... 
Iron ore rate: 

Erie, Pa. (ex-lake), to Pittsburgh... 1. 76 

(All of the above rates subject to Ex parte 
175 increases.) 

It seems apparent that bituminous coal 
is not only subsidizing the passenger deficit, 
but is also subsidizing the steel industry to 
provide it with lost-cost iron ore. 

Section 16a (2) of the ICC Act nrovides: 
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“In the exercise of its power to Prescribe 
just and reasonable rates the Commissicy 
shall give due consideration, among othe 
factors, to the effect of rates on the more. 
ment of traffic by the carrier or carriers for 
which the rates are prescribed; to the neeq 
in the public interest, of adequate and ef, 
cient railway transportation service at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such services; and to the need of revenye 
sufficient to enable the carriers under hone 
economical, and efficient management to pro. 
vide such service.” 

Ever since the enactment of this section of 
the act, the ICC apparently has given more 
consideration to the managerial discretion of 
the carriers in their contention for higher 
rates than they have “to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic.” The continy. 
ing round of ex parte cases since 1947 attest; 
to this fact. 

There is, however, another duty upon the 
ICC as enacted under the National Trans. 
portation Policy (Sept. 18, 1940; 49 U.s.c.)_ 

“To provide for fair and impartial regy. 
lation of all modes of transportation. * ++ 

“To recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantage of each. * * * 

“To encourage the establishment ang 
maintenance of reasonable charges. * * + 

“All to the end of developing, coordinat- 
ing, and preserving a national transporta. 
tion system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense.” 

One of the surest ways to preserve the rai] 
segment of our national transportation sys- 
tem is to restore a large volume of bitumi. 
nous-coal movement to the rail carriers, 
This can be accomplished by a reduction in 
the cost to the consumer of the delivered 
price of coal, This can be most readily ac- 
complished by a reduction in the rail-trans- 
portation cost to consumers where bitumi- 
mous coal has been displaced by foreign oil 
and natural gas. This could be accomplished 
by the payment of a subsidy to the railroads 
sufficient to permit a lowering of the rail 
freight rates in the critical areas. 

The payment of subsidies, directly or indi- 
rectly, to promote the national economy is 
nothing new. Farm price supports, drought 
relief, flood-control programs—all are direct 
subsidies to certain segments of our popu- 
lation—but all in the interest of the national 
economy. 

Getting a little closer to the transportation 
problem, we find that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending or preparing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars on dredging of harbors— 
building break walls—installing radar reflec- 
tors; channel buoys; lighthouses; lakes and 
dams on the inland waterways; the St. Law- 
rence seaway. All of these projects are de- 
nominated navigation aids. All of them are 
a subsidy to the transportation agencies able 
to take advantage of such expenditures. The 
granting of a subsidy to the rail carriers for 
the maintenance of a healthy coa] movement 
certainly presents no new concept of one 
means of carrying out the national transpor- 
tation policy. 

The modus operandi of putting into ef- 
fect and carrying out such a policy presents 
no particular problem. The Dominion of 
Canada, in pursuance of a nationa)-fuel 
policy, has had a system of subsidies, to aid 
the bituminous coal industry, in effect for 
over 25 years. 

As an example, quoted below is an excerpt 
from the order in council (P. C. 3253, June 
11, 1952) covering subsidies granted to en- 
courage the movement of Nova Scotia coal: 

“The board is hereby authorized to extend 
financial assistance in respect of the move- 
ment of Nova Scotia coal to points in the 
Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and New- 
foundland for use by consumers other than 
the railways by the payment of a sum of 

money in respect of each shipment in 40 
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1954 
amount to be determined and calculated as 
Ss: 
follynere Nova Scotia coal is transported 
wholly by rail to points in the Provinces of 
yebec and Ontario the assistance may be 
made by payment to the railways of an 
amount equal to 45 percent of the freight 
rate applicable to the respective shipment or 
the sum of $2.50 per net ton, whichever is 
less.” 

ering the Canadian fiscal year 1952-53, 
out of a total production in the entire Do~ 
minion of 16,948,000 tons of bituminous and 
lignite, 2,406,000 tons, or just under 15 per- 
cent, moved on subsidized rates. The av- 
erage subsidy was $2.47. 





Reserve Program Vital to Defense of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a weeky newspaper in the town of 
Brownfield, Tex., recently published an 
editorial which summed up succinctly 
and convincingly the necessity of main- 
taining a strong reserve program in our 
preparedness setup. 

In the best tradition of weekly news- 
papers, this editorial approaches the 
problem from a local point of view, show- 
ing how the service of men within the 
community of Brownfield ties in with the 
important nationwide program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Brownfield News be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

With about 60 Terry County National 
Guardsmen now training at North Fort Hood 
this seems an appropriate time to call atten- 
tion to the draft-reserve program. 

Taking first things first, we commend those 
men who have shed their mechanic’s over- 
alls, carpenter’s aprons, farmer and business- 
men’s clothing in exchange for khaki cotton 
and helmet liners. These men attending 
field training are doing their best to perform 
their mission. 

And what is that mission? It is to main- 
tain a ready reserve for an emergency. These 
2 weeks climax a whole year of 2-hour once- 
a-week drills. They’ve done their classroom 
and drill-floor work. But that is only the 
first step, comparable to the football team’s 
skull practice. It is only in field training 
that they can run through their various 
plays and learn to function—and to fight, if 
it ever becomes necessary again—as a team. 

The employers also deserve praise, par- 
ticularly in those firms making up deficien- 
cies between Army and regular pay to ‘their 
men and still not charging them vacation 
time. Their contribution to defense is also 
important. 

And as the years go by this will become 
&n even more common event because changes 
are in order for our national defense plan. 

We look for the draftees to eventually serve 
only 6 months of active duty and thereafter 
attend regular drills and summer training 
with the Guard or in Reserve units. 

These men would be obligated to do this 


a strong regulations making enforcement 
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Through this program a vast ready reserve 
could be maintained without suffering the 
tremendous annual loss of manpower the 
services now suffer. 

In speaking of the Reserve program we 
should point out that Brownfield also has an 
Air Force unit that meets for weekly drills. 
By belonging, former Air Force men accrue 
financial benefits, promotions, learn of late 
air developments and have the personal 
knowledge that they are fulfilling a patriotic 
obligation. 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON recently cau- 
tioned that America stands in a perilous 
position and that the boundary between 
peace and war is mighty thin. A strong 
reserve is a necessity in the preservation of 
our American way of life. 





Growing Up in the Present World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
on the subject Growing Up in the Pres- 
ent World, delivered by our able former 
colleague, Senator Graham, of North 
Carolina, on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary luncheon of the National Child 
Labor Committee, notwithstanding this 
address is one-half page over the ordi- 
nary limit on insertions and will cost 
$212.50 in all to publish. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROWING Up IN THE PRESENT WoRLD 


(Address by Mr. Frank P. Graham, on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary luncheon 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
April 21, 1954, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y.) 


The National Child Labor Committee is 
now 50 years old. It is a maxim that those 
who forget those on whose shoulders they 
stand will do little worthy to be remembered. 
High on the honor roll of our remembrance 
today are the names of those noble spirits, 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, Felix Adler, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Florence Kelley, A. J. Mc- 
Kelway, Owen R. Lovejoy, David F. Houston, 
Wiley H. Swift, Homer Folks, Countenay 
Dinwiddle, Lewis W. Mine, Edward C. Linde- 
man, and today’s chairman, Ernest Johnson, 
Madam Vice Chairman Mrs. Richard J. Bern- 
hard, Sol Markoff, James Myers, and lastly 
the able administrator and dedicated spirit, 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, and all those asso- 
ciated with them who across a half century 
have made this committee a vital force in 
helping to emancipate millions of children, 
defenseless children, and to recognize the 
dignity and promise of the lowliest child and 
to establish the child at the center of the 
promise of America. They are now all en- 
rolled in honor, as one of the waves of the 
successive waves of pioneers who have given 
substance to our hopes as they engaged in 
subduing a continent to their relentless wills 
in making America to the pattern of their 
unresting dreams. 

After the pilgrims of faith, the conquerors 
of a continent and the builders of an indus- 
trial civilizaton, there came the social pio- 
neers on new frontiers of an unmastered 
civilization with their restless concern for 
the conservation of natural and human re- 
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sources and for the life, liberty, better so- 
cial conditions and equal rights of working 
men and women and the equal opportunity 
of their children in whom was to be lost 
or saved the heritage and hope of our Amer- 
ican dream. 

In recollection of the founders and the 
work of the pioneers, we should also for 
present perspective and future projection of 
our work recall both our ancient spiritual 
heritage and modern economic forces which 
gave birth to and made necessary humani- 
tarian movements of the 19th century out 
of which, at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, came the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and its purposes and work for 50 
years. 


THE SPIRITUAL AND HUMANE HERITAGE OBSCURED 
IN THE SMOKE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 
TION 


Prophetic of the purpose and spirit of the 
Child Labor Committee was the life of a 
child 2,000 years ago who “grew in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” When the Child became a Man, He 
said for all time, “Suffer the children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” Nineteen 
hundred years later and every year for 50 
years thereafter the National Child Labor 
Committee has sought to forbid them not 
and to prohibit those who would prohibit 
the children to grow in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man. The spirit- 
ual worth, human dignity, equal freedom, 
equal opportunity of children was obscured 
for a time in the competitive drives, eco- 
nomic theories and spreading smoke of the 
industrial revolution. 


ADAM SMITH, JAMES WATT, AND THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON EXPRESS THE NEEDS AND SPIRIT OF 
A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


It was not a mere coincidence that Joseph 
Black, the great physicist and proponent of 
the pure theory of latent heat to become 
dynamic in the expansive power of steam, 
James Watt, his laboratory assistant, who 
mechanized this pure idea and became the 
inventor of the steam engine, and Adam 
Smith, the economist and interpreter of the 
theory of laissez faire, were at the same 
time all on the staff of the University of 
Glasgow a strategic city of commerce and in- 
dustry at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. It was a part of the spirit and 
trend of an age that Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations and Thomas Jefferson’s American 
Declaration of Independence were published 
to the world in the same year, 1776. 

The American, French, and industrial 
revolutions were all vital parts of a revo- 
lutionary age. The industrial revolution 
with the philosophy, the liberty of the in- 
dividual and the dynamics of the freedom 
of enterprise, overturned the monopoly of 
guilds and the mercantilest regulations of 
the state. Economic enterprise was liber- 
ated from old restrictions on production 
and old obstructions to trade and found 
wider markets for larger production in the 
freer exchange of goods in many parts of 
the world. The American Revolution, by 
the commitments of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the French Revolution, by 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, were 
fought for the freedom, equal opportunity, 
and dignity of all people. 

The industrial revolution with its power 
engines for expanding production and dis- 
tribution, made possible the abundance by 
which the freedom and equality promised by 
the American and French Revolutions could 
be fulfilled. Yet the great engines of indus- 
trial enterprise and the mechanisms of 
finance and capitalism in the 19th century, 
as they proceeded in power across old and 
new continents with all their potentialities 
for more abundant production and fairer 
distribution, actually widened the gulf and 
made vaster the inequalities between the new 
privileged groups and the disinherited mil- 
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lions of men, women and children whose 
work sustained the new industrial structure 
but whose wages and conditions of labor 
and life were held or driven down in the 
then unregulated and ruthless competitive 
struggle for survival, profits and power. 

CHILDREN AND THE LAISSEZ FAIRE PHILOSOPHY 


The theories of a mechanistic self-balanc- 
ing universe, held in place by gravitational 
and other universal laws of nature and na- 
ture’s God, and the theories of the auto- 
matically self-balancing and self-correcting 
economic system, adjusted true by the laws 
of supply and demand and other universal 
laws of nature and nature's God, it was held, 
gave something akin to natural and divine 
sanction to the system of free enterprise to 
be regulated, not unwisely and harmfully by 
the state, but wisely and beneficently by 
the dynamics of production and sxchange 
in the free markets of the world. 

We recall the social history of the indus- 
trial revolution still vivid with pictures of 
little children in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies working long hours in in coal mines 
and factories, and other even smalier chil- 
dren at home without the care of their 
mothers because the mothers as well as the 
fathers were compelled for survival to work 
at low wages for long hours. We recall the 
economic and political philosophy which 
sanctioned this exploitation of men, -the 
mothers of children and the children them- 
selves. It is too simple an explanation to 
say that the owners and managers were al- 
together heartless in their grasping for prof- 
its and power when they themselves were also 
in some part the victims of a philosophy 
which rationalized their inhumanity as a 
by-product of their more abundant produc- 
tion and service to humanity. 

Obscured in the smoke and profits of a 
rising industrial production, with its over- 
all beneficent potentialities, and submerged 
in the laissez faire theories of economies and 
politics, with their emphasis on the unre- 
strained liberty of the individual and the 
values of unrestrained competitive enter- 
prise, was the Judaic-Christian spiritual con- 
ception of the Fatherhood of one God and 
the brotherhood of all people as the chil- 
dren of God. Forgotten as children of God 
and future citizens of a nation were the 
little children whose impoverished homes 
and long hours of sunless work in mines and 
mills were stunting the bodies as temples of 
the spirit, undermining the stock of the 
British people at.the time of their leadership 
in the modern world. 


THE HUMANITARIAN REFORM MOVEMENTS 


Against the inhuman consequences of un- 
restrained, unspiritual, and impersonal eco- 
nomic forces, a few religious, labor, indus- 
trial, social, and political leaders began to 
speak out as voices crying in the wilderness 
of the new industrialism. Military leaders 
concerned with the deterioration of the 
bodies and spirit of British soldiers joined 
in the demand for social reforms. After 
social surveys and bitter battles, factory leg- 
islation began the regulation of hours of 
work and the ages of working children. Eco- 
nomic theories confronted with social con- 
ditions yielded to humanitarian reforms. 


_ Social reforms, the labor movement, the 


women's movement, universal education and 
universal suffrage became the necessary, sav- 
ing, and humane parts of the industrial rev- 
olution. The humanitarian movements of 
the 19th century recovered the conceptions 
of the Judaic-Christian-Graeco-Roman-Eu- 
ropean-Britsh-American spiritual and hu- 
mane heritage and emphasized the fact that 
the American and French Revolutions were 
fought not only for individual liberty but 
also for the equal freedom, opportunity, and 
dignity of all people, including industrial 
workers and the children of the poor. 

As the power engines, with both their 
beneficent and tragic consequences, moved 


on from their island home in Britain to their 
new continental homes on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the battles for enlightened humani- 
tarian reform had to be fought all over again 
in the countries of western Europe and in 
the American States, first in New England 
and last in the old South. In the old South, 
where human slavery made one of its last 
stands in the modern world, industrialism 
made fresh beginnings on virgin soil. 

In the mind and heart of Edgar Gardner 
M_rphy, of Alabama, was born the idea of a 
National Child Labor Committee. In the 
South were lessons in the tragedies of the 
old slavery and hopes in the opportunities 
of the new industrialism for a friendly folk 
between the Potomac and the Gulf, in a 
pleasant land under a Southern sun, to build 
a fairer civilization than yet had charac- 
terized the history of industralization in 
Europe or America. 

Instead, the shibboleths of human liberty, 
which came flaming from the soul of Thomas 
Jefferson in behalf of disinherited people in 
the early years of the 19th century, were 
turned against the equal opportunity of the 
forgotten millions in the 20th century. The 
theory of States’ rights, long an historic bul- 
wark against the rise of a national dictator- 
ship and in Jefferson’s hands a political 
sword for the defense of the liberty of the 
individual against the alien and sedition 
laws and against plutocratic power, became 
the instrument of slavery, then of corporate 
power and economic exploitation, and in our 
time the cover for a new isolationism. With 
all its valid and functional values in the 
balanced American structure of local and 
Federal power, tke theory of States’ rights 
in stages of the American historical transi- 
tion from a comparative-y local agrarian 
and handicraft economy to a more dynamic 
industrial society, became the instrument of 
a regional economy based upon plantation 
and slave labor, and then after the over- 
throw of slavery it became the buckler and 
shield of an industrial society based on the 
corporation and machine labor, and has been 
the powerful defense mechanism of the re- 
sistance to humanitarian legislation, to the 
conservation of natural resources, to the 
equalization of opportunities in suffrage, 
labor, health, and the education of children, 
and full national participation in world af- 
fairs in the days of America’s great oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the world. 

As the mills and factories moved into the 
waste places and climbed the hillsides in the 
Piedmont South, which potentially creative 
power for raising the standard of living, one 
of the several movements in the Nation to 
have the Federal law sponsored by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee prohibiting 
child labor declared unconstitutional came 
from the Piedmont South. 

In spite of many social advances, in spite 
of the new nationalism of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the new freedom of Woodrow Wilson 
and the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions after the First World War, children in 
Shae cnsene: ne Eee oe et Ge 
cent were growing up @ world over 
whieh heweeee the threats and shadows of 
depression, fear, and war. 

HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE TURNING 
AWAY FROM AN UNFULFILLED DEMOCRACY TO 
THE PROMISE OF TOTALITARIANISM OF THE 
LEFT AND THE RIGHT 


Hundreds of millions of people in the world 
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Democracy had provided equality of suf. 
frage but not equality of opportunity. the 
freedom to worship but not the right ;, 
work; the freedom of assembly and the righ 
of collective petition but not the free” 
of the self-organization of workers ang tn 
equality of collective bargaining: Corporate 
privilege but not agricultural Parity; ang 
political liberty but mot social secur; 
against the hazards of modern society. ™ 
democracies, in general, with their dominant 
position, and America, in particular, With it, 
unparalleled possession of the resources ot 
abundance, presented to the world many qis. 
illusionments in the midst of which children 
were growing up—the insecurity of peace in 
& world of armaments, poverty of farmers in 
@ world in need of food, loss of farms ang 
homes in a society largely based on homes 
and farms, poverty, and dependence of men 
and women after lives of faithful work, in. 
justice to Negroes and to other racial ang 
religious minorities, oligarchiac corporate 
manipulation of stockholders, regimentation 
of workers, wide misinformation of consum. 
ers, the use of the historic documents of 
human freedom in behalf of economic power 
over the freedom of human beings, vast un- 
employment in the midst of universal neeq 
hunger amid plenty, child labor and sweat. 
shops in the midst of unemployment, and 
disillusionment and despair in a world of 
youth and opportunity. The old Politica} 
liberties and social drift of a more static 
framework were found tragically insufficient 
to meet the vast economic changes, the finan. 
cial crisis, and the deep human needs of our 
dynamic modern society. 


AMERICAN REFORM MOVEMENTS OF THE THIRTIES 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF FREEDOM 


American democracy in the 1930's under a 
bold leadership set about to preserve the 
precious liberties of worship, assembly, 
speech, the press, suffrage, and lawful process 
for person and property, regardless of creed, 
race, color, or economic position, and to en. 
large the historic Bill of Rights to include, 
as basic to them all, a new bill of rights: 
Proposals for more equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children in all the States; 
provision for farmers as equal partners in 
our then lopsided economic society; for 
equality of bargaining power through the or- 
ganization of workers, the cooperation of 
farmers, and the information of consumers; 
for the right to work and decent terms and 
conditions of the working life; for higher 
levels of social security to lift the levels of 
human liberty; for American participation 
in international cooperation for peace, and 
security against the hazards of an unorgan- 
ized world community in which wars and 
depressions anywhere involve people every- 
where; for intelligent production as a way 
of abundance and decent consumption as a 
way of life; and for a more abundant dis- 
tribution of the good life as the basis of real 
business prosperity; for all people the ful- 
fillment of the ideas of the American Revolu- 
tion and the humane potentialities of the 
industrial revolution; for the more equal 
freedom and opportunity of all people. 


REACTIONARY COUNTERREVOLUTIONS AND DIC- 
TATORSHIPS RESISTED BY FREE PEOPLES 


With the resumed march of the demo- 
cratic revolution begun in 1688, 1766, 1789, in 
its great march around the earth came the 
countermarch of two reactionary totalitarian 
revolutions. With the Fascist revolution 
came the Second World War, and with the 
expansion of the Communist revolution the 
cold war, and with the aggression of the 
police state came the Korean war. The 
United Nations, with its hopes that the in- 
ternational cooperation which had won the 
Second World War would carry on and wit 
the peace, found itself confronted with 4 
divided world, the cold war, the hydrogen 
bomb, new alarms and confusions of people 
and insecurity of children in all lands. 
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PRESENT NEED FOR NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE INTEREST OF 


CHILDREN 

In the interest of children, to whom the 
world always potentially belongs, the people 
of the United States need to develop without 
Federal controls programs for the children of 
America, and the United Nations needs to 
gevelop without international controls pro- 
grams for the children of the world. 

In these days of a receding economic se- 
curity, broken homes, inadequate housing, 
much juvenile delinquency, social hazards 
of the children of migrant workers and wet- 
packs, and the unequal opportunities of 
children for health and education, voluntary 
associations of a free people such as the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, undaunted 
by rampant fears and smears, need to organ- 
ize public support in America for increased 
social security, Federal aid for more adequate 
housing, more Federal aid for adequate medi- 
cal care, and intelligently coordinated, pri- 
yate-public, local-State-Federal programs for 
more aid to the States for more equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children in 
all the States. 

A free people whose heritage and hope of 
freedom are in the equal opportunities of 
their children are not to be deterred by the 
misplaced cries of “States’ rights’ and are 
not to be frightened by the false cries of 
communism raised against every movement 
to deepen the meaning of America for all 
Americans and to extend freedom and op- 
portunity to the people in rural areas, to the 
children of the disinherited in all areas, and 
to the children of migrant workers. These 
are not less important certainly than mi- 
grant birds. The Federal Government right- 
ly appropriates millions for the welfare of 
migrant birds but little for migrant children, 
many of whom live in crowded trucks and 
unsanitary shacks with little school and 
home life in their tender plastic years, 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS WITHOUT FEDERAL CONTROL 


For example let us, in the interest of chil- 
dren, examine one proposal, the case for 
Federal aid to the States for schools without 
Federal control which was inaugurated by 
the National Child Labor Committee in 1910 
led by John Dewey, Owen R. Lovejoy, William 
H. Kilpatrick, John Finley, and others. In 
many States inadequate school budgets 
skimp provision both for expert supervision 
of instruction in the elementary schools and 
for supervision of school attendance under 
the State laws. Large numbers of children 
of school age are out of school from lack 
of supervision, without wholesome recreation 
in congested areas and are at work before 
their time. School budgets in many States 
need a Federal supplement quite small in 
comparative amount, just about a battleship, 
but large in comparison values to the chil- 
dren and to the future of America. 

The largest number of children in propor- 
tion to population are in the areas with the 
least proportion of wealth. The people in 
some Southern States who pay the highest 
tax rate for the education of their children 
are below the national average in school ex- 
penditures per child. If some States put 
their whole general budget into the public 
schools alone—not a thing into legislatures 
courts, police, or what not—they would still 
be far below the average for the Nation. 
A considerable proportion of the children, 
who, in their nonproductive years, are a 
charge on the school budget in the poorer 
States, migrate, in their creative years, to 
richer States to become producers of wealth 
in those already richer areas of industry 
commerce, and finance, Federal aid, and 
there is the crucial test of the sincerity of 
our democracy, is the only way to provide 
more equal opportunity for all the children 
in all the States. In the Federal structure 
of States and the Nation the only way educa- 
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tionally to recognize the dual nature of our 
constitutional Federal structure is to provide 
Federal aid to the States for the schools and 
this can be done without any undesirable 
Federal control, in line with the wishes and 
traditions of the people, for the sake of the 
children and the country. A comparative 
meager proportion of the support of the 
schools by Federal supplement is long over- 
due for the training of children who are to 
become citizens not only of the States but 
also of the Nation, whose freedom and equal 
opportunity are invested in the schools for 
all the children in all the States. 

The movement for Federal aid to the 
States for schools, unfortunately for the 
children of America, has been submerged by 
other interests. The issues of religion and 
race can be resolved in this advancing de- 
mocracy on the basis of our religion and our 
Constitution and should not block the 
movement for the Federal aid to the States 
for the schools, so indispensable to the more 
equal opportunity of all children in all 
States. The principle of not having Federal 
control of the schools under the constitu- 
tional dual structure of the States and the 
Nation, leaves to the States, with all due re- 
gard for separation of church and state, the 
question of auxiliary services to children as 
children. The issue of segregation is now 
in the hands of the courts and will, we be- 
lieve, provide the basis for a fair and pro- 
gressive solution. 

Upon Federal aid to the States largely de- 
pends not only equal educational oppor- 
tunity in all the States but also the fairer 
and larger fulfillment of the programs of 
the National Child Labor Committee, the 
local school boards, the State departments 
of education, professional associations and 
the parent-teachers associations, for a richer 
liberal curriculum, more adequate salaries, 
better teaching, more adequate school build- 
ings, full school attendance, continuation in 
high school, expert supervision, vocational 
guidance, health education and expert 
counselling in the transition from school to 
work or to college. Studies made and pro- 
grams projected by the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and highly prized by 
school boards and educational leaders, need 
for their fulfillment, Federal aid to the 
States for the schools without Federal con- 
trol. 

Opposition to Federal aid to the States for 
the schools is in effect opposition to these 
programs for which the committee and the 
schools are enthusiastic in their coopera- 
tion. Opposition to Federal aid to the 
schools, as I see it, is in effect opposition to 
the only way that we can provide more equal 
educational opportunity for all children in 
all the States. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
which joined with the National Education 
Association and other voluntary associa- 
tions in launching the original Federal aid 
program early in the 20th century, needs on 
its 50th anniversary to lead again in co- 
operation with educational and voluntary 
associations in the resurgence of the move- 
ment for Federal aid to the States for the 
schools as a principal source of our de- 
mocracy and the hope of freedom in an im- 
periled world, 

THE HOPES OF CHILDREN IN THE HOPES OF THE 
_ UNITED NATIONS 

The equal opportunity of children on the 
farms and in the cities, in the slums and.in 
the wealthiest suburbs, behind the sand 
dunes and in the remotest mountain cove, 
whether immigrant or native, Christian or 
Jew, white or colored, are the substance and 
the hope of our not quite dead American 
dream. Children in the Americas, Europe, 
Africa, Pacific-Asia, and on islands far and 
near, are a basic part of the faith and hope 
of the United Nations with its programs for 
decreasing poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and 
disease. 
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The United Nations’ International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund is history’s greatest 
mobilization of the concern of the world’s 
people in behalf of scores of millions of their 
forgotten children. No human beings have 
more at stake in the purpose, work, and hopes 
of the United Nations chan the children, 
East and West, upon whose little feet walk 
the hopes of the future in their human 
pilgrimage to awful destruction by war and 
the evi! in man, or to the high destiny of 
the children of God who “made of one blood 
all the nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the earth.” 

As I close may I express here the hope, as a 
part of our rededication of the National 
Child Labor Committee, that our America, 
which was the home of a great faith and the 
haven of heretics in the days of its infant 
weakness, shall not become now the strong- 
hold of a great fear and the great smear in 
the days of its vast power but rather may 
this voluntary association—and I pray God 
that the time will never come when Ameri- 
cans in fear of some future smear will be 
afraid to join voluntary associations for the 
equal opportunity of all people and their 
children—and all those who join hands in 
its spirit and in its free voluntary enterprises 
as @ very basic part of the freedom of America 
itself strive to make America become a land 
in which there will always be the freedom to 
struggle for freedom, where our Nation is 
made stronger by the robust struggles of 
freedom and our life is made richer by the 
vigor and variety of the differences of the 
people, where we seek to achieve a democracy 
without vulgarity, an excellence without 
arrogance, where the answer to error is not 
terror and the response to a difference in 
color and race and creed and economic status 
is not discrimination, intimidation, or ex- 
ploitation. Where and when men are free, 
the way of progress is not subversion, and 
respect for the past is not reaction, and the 
hope of the future is the freedom of all 
people to struggle for a noble America in a 
freer and fairer world. And may our people 
of this yet young republic, in possession of 
the most abundant resources across this vast 
continent, heirs of all the races, religions, 
colors, creeds, and hopes of mankind, rise to 
the responsibility of our power and the op- 
portunity for our greatness to give fresh 
hopes to the stricken peoples for food and 
freedom, and to organize justice and peace 
across the earth. 

In 2,000 years may be hear a voice say, 
above all the tumult, and fears of these 
times, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” May we in His Spirit, 
as we stumble forward, ever press forward 
together in the eternal adventure toward one 
world neighborhood of human brotherhood, 
through a more effective cooperation of na- 
tions, in a more adequate United Nations 
and a more inclusive collective security, 
freedom, and justice and peace and the 
fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood 
of all the people. 





Like Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for too long on foreign policy, 
we have followed the thinking and the 
advice of New York and other eastern 
seaboard cities which depend for their 
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existence upon the charges they make for 
the services they render the people of the 
Midwest. The larger part of these 
charges are for services for handling for- 
eign trade—goods shipped in and out 
through their ports and financial trans- 
actions with other countries. 

The thinking of the people c* the East 
is naturally international. Apparently, 
they give little consideration to the 
thought and the activities of the people 
of the Midwest. We in return, perhaps 
do not see clearly their. viewpoint nor 
the reasons for it. Being closer to 
mother earth, realizing almost daily, 
that we live, prosper, and are happy be- 
cause of what we dig out of the dirt, or, 
if you prefer, the soil, and manufacture, 
we cannot see their viewpoint which 
seems to be that not only our happiness 
and our prosperity but our national ex- 
istence depend upon pleasing, gaining 
the approval and support of the people 
of other nations. In my epinion, the 
more than $119,301,997,500 which we 
have sent abroad as of today, has failed 
to bring either sincere friendship or 
wholehearted support of our present for- 
eign policy. France, which has received 
$4,945,000,000, will not follow Dulles’ 
recommendations. 

Britain’s representatives are here to- 
day expressing their determination that 
she will not back the policy of Dulles and 
the internationalists with military sup- 
port. Churchill and Eden insist that we 
can, and must in some way, get along 
with Russia. Or we can fight alone. 

Each and every one of the nations we 
have so generously aided, in support of 
whom so many hundreds of thousands 
of our men have suffered and thousands 
died, will today, as in the past, follow the 
course which to it seems for its own best 
interests. 

It_behooves us to remember that to- 
day, as always in the past, self-interest 
guides the activities of all other nations. 

Imposing our views, our thoughts, our 
way of living, by war upon the commu- 
nistic world is an impossible task. 

Let us disregard the urging of our sea- 
board friends, of the profiteers, of the 
internationalists, of the sincere but mis- 
taken dreamers, discontinue bleeding 
ourselves white, turn to a policy of effi- 
ciently and economically building our 
own national defense; think and act first 
to make our own country strong, self- 
reliant, prosperous, and secure. , 





A Plan for Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 





Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a plan 
to cut down the number of accidents on 
our highways which are killing and 
maiming more of our citizens than have 
been lost in all the wars in which we 
have been engaged. The following plan 
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was submitted to the President’s Na- 
tional Highway Safety Conference by 
one of my constituents as an idea that 
may well be worth studying as a means 
for gaining greater safety on our high- 
ways: 

The PRESIDENT’s NATIONAL Highway SaFeTy 

CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presmwenr: I take this oppor- 
tunity to inform you and the safety-minded 
people assembled in Washington of a new 
approach to reducing the death and injury 
toll on our highways. 

I propose a graduated Federal tax on speed. 
The tax rate would vary as the square of the 
speed of the vehicle. Any engineer or physi- 
eist knows that if the speed of an automobile 
is doubled the chances of death are not 
doubled but are four times as great. Add to 
this the increased probability of accident at 
high speed due to decreased driver control 
and it is evident that the chances of death 
and serious injury are much more than four 
times as great. 

Speeds up to 50 miles per hour would be 
tax exempt. For speeds exceeding 50 miles 
per hour I suggest the formula: Tax per 
mile equals (V*-1500) + 10 where V is in 
miles per hour velocity. 

Between 50 and 60 miles per hour the tax 
would range from $0.010 to $0.021 per mile, 
between 60 and 70 miles per hour the tax 
would range from $0.034, between 70 and 80 
miles per hour it would range from $0.034 to 
$0.05 and between 80 and 90 from $0.05 to 
$0.06 per mile. 

A few among the wealthy might disregard 
the tax and speed anyway, but they would 
be very few out of the total number of 
drivers. 

Most people are “thrift minded” and 
would therefore cut their speed in order not 
to be taxed. Some would accept a small tax 
but not a large tax and therefore would cut 
their speed from the 60-70 miles per hour 
range down to the 50-60 miles per hour 
range. Thus, this system is essentially a self- 
imposed governing system. It will do the 
same job as a mechanical governor but will 
allow the driver complete control of his car 
and the great safety factor of fast accelera- 
tion in emergencies such as may occur in 
passing. 

How is all this to be done? I, or any com- 
petent mechanical engineer can quickly sup- 
ply a number of simple mechanisms which 
would record the number of miles driven at 
various speeds or speed ranges. Better still, 
a mechanism could be designed which would 
give a continual integration of tax for speeds 
over 50 miles per hour according to the for- 
mula suggested or any other practical desig- 
nated formula. 

These devices would be inserted between 
the speedometer cables and speedometers of 
all operating vehicles. The speedometer ca- 
ble would have to be sealed at both ends by 
a Federal seal to prevent anyone from dis- 
connecting the device or tampering with it. 

Once each year, the owner of the vehicle 
would drive it to the local Federal agent who 
would read the dials and determine the tax. 
In the case of the continual integration type, 
the device could be calibrated to read di- 
rectly in dollars and cents to simplify pro- 
cedures. This could be done at the same 
time as a mechanical inspection of the ve- 
hicle, which has been adopted in some States 
(New Jersey, Massachusetts, and others). 

Not only would this system reduce the 
death rate but it would be a great source of 
sorely meeded revenue for the Federal 
Treasury 


(A great host of our people would be for 
such a system because they themselves never 
or rarely exceed 50 miles per hour. Others 
would gladly accept an incentive to lower 
their own speed habits. Therefore, I do not 
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believe it would be difficult to sell this id 
to the American people.) " 

There are approximately 45 million auto. 
mobiles and 9 million trucks in Operation jn 
the United States at the present time. Tak 
ing 10,000 miles as an average yearly mije,,. 
traveled by the average motorist, if he on 
1,000 miles between 50 and 60 miles per how 
the tax would be about $15. If he droy, 
500 miles at speeds between 60 and 70 Miles 
per hour it would cost him another ¢13, It 
his total mileage between 70 and a9 Miles 
per hour was 300 miles he would pay ay 
additional $13. The remaining 8,200 Miles 
would be tax exempt because they were miles 
driven under 50 miles per hour. This hypo. 
thetical driver would thus pay $51 for his 
excessive speeding. Multiplying the number 
of cars in operation by $50 results in a reve. 
nue of $2,250,000,000 annually. 

By reducing his speed to a safer range he 
could easily cut his tax in half. This wouig 
greatly contribute to automotive safety py 
yet would bring in a revenue of $1,125,000,099 
not to mention the millions of dollars in 
hospital bills saved, doctors and nurses re. 
leased for other work, paydays earned anq 
reduced insurance rates which would be made 
possible. More important than money is the 
physical and spiritual well-being of thoy. 
sands of our people involved in accidents 
each year. Many people, even young people, 
are confined to wheelchairs for the rest of 
their lives, and some as a result of their 
physical impairment to dull their spiritua 
outlook which is even worse. 

Every avenue must be explored, and there 
are many which will contribute to highway 
safety. I have explored this one and am 
convinced it is sound. 

Respectfully, 
Russet. SOLHEIM, 
Senior, Mechanical Engineering, 





Complications in Indochina Foreseen for 
United States, Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial entitled 
“Complications in Indochina Foreseen 
for United States, Britain,” which is of 
timely interest to all of us concerned 
about the future of this Nation and the 
free world: 

COMPLICATIONS IN INDOCHINA FORESEEN FOR 
UNITED STATES, BRITAIN 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasnincron, July 1.—Uneasiness over 
what's going on in Indochina seems to be in- 
creasing as suspicions are voiced here that 
maybe there is a deal on between France 
and Red China concerning the evacuation of 
certain areas in southeast Asia. Also rather 
vehement speeches have just been made by 
Senator KNowtanp, of California, Republican 
majority leader, and by Senator Pat McCar- 
man, of Nevada, Democrat, denouncing any 
idea of admission of Red China into the 
United Nations, which they suspect may be 
part of a deal involving French support for 
that step in exchange for better terms for 
Prance in Indochina. 

Both hypotheses are declared by French 
Officials here in Washington to be baseless. 
As one of them explained it, why would any 
French general withdraw his troops before 
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an armistice ts signed, especially when ne- 
gotiations at Geneva between the military 
men and the di have by no means 
been concluded? It was stated that obviously 
the withdrawal from certain parts of the 
rich delta area by the French is a strategic 
retreat aud means only that a narrower 
perimeter will be established that can be 
more readily defended hereafter. 
COMPLICATIONS FORESEEN 

The situation is by no means stabilized. 
On the contrary, it presents possible com- 
plications for the United States and Great 
Britain, for, if the French find themselves 
unable to defend the area to which they have 
retreated and if they feel compelled later to 
accept adverse terms in an armistice, the 
paris government undoubtedly will once 
more ask for American and British military 
aid before resigning itself to the acceptance 
of the Communist proposals. In other words, 
America and Britain may have to share in 
part the blame for the debacle. 

There is some dispute as to what really 
nas happened in recent months between 
the United States and France with refer- 
ence to official discussion of military inter- 
yention. The State Department’s version is 
that the French Government never formally 
asked for aid and that the United States 
outlined the conditions for such aid which, 
in effect, called for an internationalizing of 
the war in Indochina and for a vote of con- 
firmation by the French Parliament as well 
as written requests by the goverments in- 
yolved that America come in. 

The French version is that no government 
can ask formally for aid or promise an action 
by Parliament, that the meaning of the 
French diplomats who presented the matter 
informally was unmistakably clear and that 
the conditions set forth by the United States 
were unacceptable. Some day when a white 
paper is issued on the subject, it will be 
interesting to examine the documents on 
both sides and see what led to the misunder- 
standing. 

As for the military withdrawal, this, it is 
authoritatively declared by French spokes- 
men, was decided upon several weeks ago 
when General Ely flew to Indochina on a 
special mission and that what’s happening 
now is @ consummation of the program 
adopted by the Laniel-Bidault government 
in Paris in May. 

The issue of admission of Red China to 
the United Nations is not one that the French 
would raise, because they know how sensi- 
tive the American Government is on that 
subject.. Rather, it is suggested that revival 
of the discussion now is a result of the 
Churchill-Eisenhower talks which some Brit- 
ish newspapers have linked with the possi- 
bility of a change in the Washington gov- 
ernment’s attitude. But there is no change 
coming. 

THREAT TO QUIT U. N. 


Republicans as well as Democrats in Con- 
gress are united against admission of Red 
China into the U.N. If any government on 
the Allied side in Europe wants to press for 
admission for Red China and succeeds in 
persuading the Security Council to replace 
Nationalist China with Communist China, 
the end result.will be action by Congress 
withdrawing from further participation by 
the United States in the U. N. So European 
governments which may be anxious to pla- 
cate Red China might better consider 
whether it is worthwhile to swap a Commu- 
a membership for an American member- 

Pp. 

Nothing could contribute more bitterness 
to a political controversy inside the United 
States—and it could affect appropriations for 
foreign aid and world policies in general— 
China tc ecmion by our allies to take Red 

a eir bosoms notwi the 
140,000 casualties in Korea ies tae paeeions 
refusal of the Communists to recede in the 
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slightest from their course of aggression. It 
would indeed be the beginning of the end 
of such prestige as the U. N. retains in 
America. The best information available 
here is that no government in Europe among 
our allies is seriously considering any such 
step at this time. It certainly can hardly 
have any connection with what's happening 
in the negotiation of an armistice in Indo- 
china, 





L. M. “Nick” Gensman, Pioneer, Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend remarks, I 
include an article from the Lawton Con- 
stitution, Lawtcn, Okla.: 

L. M. “Nick” GENSMAN, PIONEER, Dies 


Loren M. “Nick’? Gensman, 76, pioneer 
Lawton attorney and political figure, died of 
a heart attack at 12:35 a. m. today in his 
home at 901 A. He had been in failing 
health about 3 years. 

A resident of Lawton since the opening in 
1901, Gensman’s colorful career was high- 
lighted by his election in 1920 to the United 
States House of Representatives. Defeating 
Elmer Thomas in the GOP landslide that 
year, he became the only Republican Con- 
gressman ever to serve this district. He was 
defeated in the 1922 election. 

Born August 26, 1878, in Andale, Kans., 
Gensman attended the University of Kansas 
and was admitted to the bar February 6, 1901, 
in Douglas County, Kans. 

It was while a student at Kansas University 
that he met Lucia Van Cleef, whom he mar- 
ried April 6, 1904, at Perry. The future Mrs. 
Gensman was studying and teaching music 
at the university at the time the couple 
became acquainted. 

Gensman was among a wagonload of pio- 
neers who arrived in the Lawton area about 
2 weeks before the city was opened to settle- 
ment on August 6, 1901. 

He opened his law office here immediately 
following the opening, and served as Federal 
referee in bankruptcy from 1902 to 1907. 

His next venture in politics came in 1918 
when he was elected county attorney for one 
term. Following completion of his term in 
Congress, Gensman confined his political ac- 
tivities to helping lead Republicans in this 
area. 

He conducted his law practice, with some 
time devoted to investments and other busi- 
ness interests, until ill health forced his 
retirement last year. 

A member of the Oklahoma and Comanche 
County Bar Associations, Gensman also be- 
longed to Lawton Masonic Lodge, No. 183, 
and the Guthrie Consistory. 

Survivors, besides his wife, include a 
brother, L. E. Gensman, 1313 Euclid, and 
several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p. m., 
Priday, in the Lawton Funeral Home Chapel, 
Rev. J. J. Stowe, Jr., pastor of First Methodist 
Church, officiating. 

Masonic graveside rites will be conducted 
in Highland Cemetery by members of the 
Lawton Lodge. 

Gensman was one of the most colorful of 
Lawton’s early day citizens and he was often 
referred to as the “salt of the earth” by his 
many friends. 

Proud of his pioneer background, Nick 
enjoyed reliving the earlly days typical of 
this vicinity and usually joined in the annual 
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birthday festivi by donn western 
and growing a ee _ ree 

His early day habit of rolling his own ciga- 
rettes with wheat straw papers stayed with 
Nick through the years and his homespun 
talk and tales of the pioneer period endeared 
him to many friends and acquaintances. 

As the time of his retirement approached, 
Nick did little in the way of legal practice 
but he continued to maintain an office down- 
town co retain contact with his old friends, 
many of whom paid frequent visits to his 
Office to spin yarns of yesteryear. 

He was always a welcome visitor around 
the cafe coffee tables and his dry humor and 
rich memories were a source of pleasure for 
those on hand. 





Informing the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, June 29, the Chicago Amer- 
ican published an editorial relating to 
the comments made on June 17 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD by Congressman 
Leo E. ALLEN, of Illinois, on an article 
which had appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Because of the attention that the ar- 
ticle attracted, we might presume that 
most of Mr. ALLEN’s colleagues, like my- 
self, read the Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle, which undoubtedly prompted the 
Congressman to insert his own remarks 
in the Recorp. The editorial stresses 
the importance of what Mr. ALLEN had 
to say about the service the press gives 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial entitled 
“Informing the People”; 

INFORMING THE PEOPLE 

We don’t think we've ever reail a more ac- 
curate or more gracious estimate of the 
service the press gives the American people 
than the one Representative Lzo E. ALLEN 
of Illinois inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last week. 

“We Americans,” said Mr. ALLEN, “are the 
most literate and best-educated, best-in- 
formed people on earth. Without detract- 
ing from the outstanding accomplishments 
of our schools, much credit must be di- 
rected to our press, the daily and weekly 
newspapers as well as the magazines and 
periodicals which have pioneered in the ded- 
icated task of bringing news and truth and 
knowledge to the people. 

“The printed word is ever available to us 
all—rich, poor, young, and old. We can be 
assured of well-written, factual, informative 
articles and news stories. I trust the pub- 
lishers and editors will long continue their 
policy of bringing truth and knowledge to 
our people.” 

Mr. Auten, with his deep understanding 
of the worth of the service the press gives 
the people, naturally appreciates the need 
for letting the press carry truth and knowl- 
edge to the largest possible numbers of 
Americans. 

And he is in a position to help the press 
do it. He is chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee. which decides what legislation 
should go before the House for considera- 
tion, and in what order the various measures 
shall be presented. 
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Last February the House Post Office Com- 

mittee approved a bill to increase postal 
rates by $245 million a year, including a 
boost of $15 million a year in the cost of 
mailing newspapers and magazines. This 
bill is now in the hands of the Rules Com- 
mittee, awaiting action. 
* Last week a bill providing salary raises 
for postal employees to the amount of $200 
million @ year was aprpoved by the House 
Post Office Committee. It also goes to the 
Rules Committee. 

Democratic Members of the House have 
said, on and off the House floor, that some 
Republican leaders plan to have the pay 
increase bill and the postal rate increase 
measure put before the House for considera- 
tion at the same time, giving the Members 
to understand that if the rate raises were 
defeated there would be no action on the 
pay raise. 

We hope Representative ALLEN, as head of 
the Rules Committee, will do everything 
within his power to prevent this plan from 
being carried out. 

And we hope also that he will oppose the 
passage of the rate increase bill. 

The added cost probably would put some 
publications out of business and it would 
penalize them all in their work of keeping 
the American people the best informed in 
the world. 

Much as we believe in Government econ- 
omy, we think depriving Americans of in- 
formation and enlightenment is too big a 
price to pay for reducing a postal deficit. 
The post office is not a business with an obli- 
gation to earn profits; it is a public service. 








The Case of Pvt. Richard Keefe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article by John O'Donnell, which is of 
interest to every American who has a 
son or relative serving with the Armed 
Forces of the United States in a foreign 
land: 

(By John O’Donnell) 

Wasnineron, D. C., July 1—Remember the 
ease of Pvt. Richard Keefe, the American 
GI who went a. w. o. 1. in France, got plas- 
tered, stole a taxicab, and wound up doing 
a 5-year stretch in a tough French pokey? 
He is the first American in uniform to be 
tried in a foreign court, found guilty by a 
foreign judge, and sentenced to a foreign 
prison while wearing an American uniform. 

It never happened before in our history 
and it couldn’t have happened now except 
for an executive agreement with a White 
House O. K.—the type of decision which 
would be knocked out by passage of the 
Bricker amendment to the Constitution. 
The amendment would curtail the power of 
any President and his State Department to 
make such deals with foreign countries. 

The case of Keefe, a Maryland draftee, is 
now before the United States court of ap- 
peals here in the District and, we hope, will 
move up to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. A group of distinguished officers— 
Lt. Gen. P. A. Del Valle, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, retired; Gen. Claire Chennault; 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, of the old MacArthur 
command; Adm. Leland Lovett, now of the 
VFW.; and others—are striving to 
down this first example of turning United 
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States servicemen over to foreign courts for 
trial and punishment. Their organization is 
the Defenders of the American Constitution 
and the lawyer handling the Keefe case 
is Lt. Col. John H. Coffman, United States 
Marine Corps, retired. 

Last January this reporter talked to many 
persons about the Keefe case, read all avail- 
able information, and wrote a column on the 
subject for this paper. 

Six months passed and then a letter ar- 
rived from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
H. Struve Hensel. 

Hensel wrote to the News and to Gen- 
erals Del Valle, Fellers, etc., that this writer 
was wrong on nine major points. Now we 
have before us a reply to Hensel by Keefe’s 
lawyer, Colonel Coffman. ’ 


SAYS THE POINTS ARE SCARCELY FACTS 


Writes Colonel Coffman: “You list in your 
letter some nine specific points reported by 
Mr. O'Donnell which you say are factually 
incorrect. First, let me say that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has been reluctant to 
disclose the facts of the case and any fac- 
tual inaccuracies in Mr. O’Donnell’s column 
would largely be due to that failure to dis- 
close. It should also, be pointed out that 
your nine points, called facts by you, include 
conclusions of law and differences of opinion 
between you.” 

Then Coffman takes up the Hensel points 
seriatim. Points 1 and 2, concerning which 
Hensel said, “this is untrue,” were that 
Keefe had been sentenced to solitary con- 
finement and hard labor. 

To which Coffman replies: “Information 
from Mrs. Keefe was that her husband was 
in solitary confinement. Information re- 
ceived by her after her petition for habeas 
corpus was filed just prior to January 5 last 
was that her husband had been moved to a 
better penitentiary, was no longer in solitary 
confinement. It would seem that Keefe 
would either be in solitary confinement or 
required to perform hard labor.” 

Making his point three, Hensel wrote: 
“O'Donnell implies that Keefe was subject 
to possible exile to a French penal colony.” 

To which Colonel Coffman replies: “The 
letter dated December 1, 1953, addressed to 
Mrs. Keefe by the Department of the Army, 
says: “The maximum punishment under 
French law for the charge under which the 
men were charged is life imprisonment and 
banishment to a French penal colony.’ Mr. 
O’Donnell’s implication appears to be cor- 
rect.” 


MINOR OFFENSE? IT’S MATTER OF OPINION 


Point four my Hensel: O’Donnell states 
that the offenses which Keefe committed 
would have been minor offenses under Ameri- 
can law. This is untrue.” 

Reply by Colonel Coffman: “This is a 
personal opinion.” 

Point five by Hensel: “O'Donnell states 
that the NATO treaty piaced American serv- 
icemen under the jurisdiction of local 
civilian police. The truth is that American 
servicemen were subject to French juris- 
diction long before the NATO treaty was 
even conceived.” 

Reply by Colonel Coffman: “This is a con- 
clusion of law and the matter is now before 
the United States Court of Appeals. The 
published opinion by a United States court 
on this point reads: “The right of a nation 
to exercise authority over its forces while 
in a friendly nation was early recognized by 
the United States Supreme Court.’ ” He con- 
cludes: “Thus, Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusion is 
based upon a court decision and yours is 
not.” 

Hensel, point six: “O’Donnell states the 
treaty made American sercivemen in NATO 
countries subject to local jurisdiction for the 
first time in our hisory. This is untrue.” 

Coffman in rebuttal: “O’Donnell’s con- 


clusion appears more correct than yours in 
light of case quoted above. Furthermore, if 
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your conclusion is correct, why were not 
some servicemen, out of the millions 
served abroad in World Wars I and II so trieq 
and confined?” 

Hensel, in his points 7 and 8, disputes de. 
tails of how Keefe and his companion took 
possession of the taxi. 

Coffman in rebuttal observes: “You state 
as a fact that they performed certain crim. 
inal acts. This highlights the injustice of 
this Keefe case. Neither you nor anyone 
else have any right to convict an American 
within American jurisdiction, of any crime 
or state as a fact that he committed a crime 
unless and until such American has been 
found guilty under American court pro- 
cedure and by Americans.” 

And to Hensel’s charge that O'Donnel! was 
wrong in stating that the treaty made it 
possible to inflict cruel and unusual! punish. 
ment on American servicemen found guilty 
by certain local courts in Africa and the 
Middle East, Coffman replies: 

“Under your statement (that any country 
where our troops are stationed shall have 
jurisdiction over them) Mr. O'Donnell’; 
statement would appear to be correct on your 
own premise.” 





Representative Andersen’s Stand Is 
Correct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I include herewith 
an editorial regarding one of our most 
active and hard-working colleagues, 
This editorial was written by Fred C. 
Christopherson and appeared in the 
Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. The editorial follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSEN'S STANp Is Correct 


H. Cart ANDERSEN, Tyler, Minn., has repre- 
sented Minnesota’s Seventh Congressional 
District in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives since 1939. He is chairman of 
the House Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, His district consists of a tier of 
counties bordering upon South Dakota. 

Representative ANDERSEN favors a price 
support law guaranteeing farmers 90 percent 
of parity. In this, he is in agreement with 
the stand taken by Dwight D. Eisenhower, at 
Kasson, Minn., and Brookings, S. Dak., dur- 
ing the 1952 presidential campaign. 

This puts him at odds, of course, with the 
flexible price support plan presently backed 
by the Eisenhower administration. And it 
has also brought him some criticism from 
a Republican Party convention in his 
district. 

Why Awpersen should be criticized by 
members of his own party for standing firm 
on 90 percent parity is puzzling. 

After all, he’s only trying to help the Re- 
publicans keep the promises they made to 
the American farmer 2 years ago. 

To justify his own position, ANDERSEN re- 
calls that Candidate Eisenhower said “the 
Republican Party is. pledged to 90 percent 
price supports and is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty 
in the price supports of 90 percent.” 

It is assuredly no more than right that 
the Minnesota Congressman should back up 
this statement and pledge by the Eisenhower 
administration. 
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ANDERSEN is no obstructionist. He is loyal 
to his party, and the last thing he wants to 
do is embarrass President Eisenhower. He 
pas made clear that he agrees with the Chief 
gxecutive on 80 percent of the administra- 
tion's program. 

If anything should be questioned, it should 
pe the attitude of the district convention 
which adopted a resolution supporting the 
proposals for a flexible price support law, as 
opposed to legislation that would assure 90 


percent of parity. 





Supreme Court on Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following speech recently 
delivered by Hon. A. G. Kennedy, pro- 
pate judge of Union, S. C.: 

The Supreme Court’s decision holding that 
segregation of the races in tax supported 
schools is unconstitutional was made by a 
court which was not guided by former court 
decisions, constitutional law, or good sense. 
The decision was purely political and not for 
the betterment of either the white or colored 
schoolchildren and students affected. The 
decision, instead of easing race tensions and 
strife, will increase both. The Communists, 
their backers, and haters of the white people 
of the South, the NAACP and unscrupulous 
politicians hoping to get the Negro vote in 
Northern States where the Negro blocks 
are the balance of voting strength all ap- 
prove this decision. 

We of the South have only two logical 
courses to follow in solving our problem, 
and it will not be choosing between good and 
evil, but rather taking the choice of two evils. 
If we submit to the degradation intended 
and imposed upon our civilization by the 
Supreme Court, then we will accept non- 
segregation, which means eventually amalga- 
mation of white and black races which will 
be race suicide for the white race in this 
country and possibly for the world. If we 
discontinue the operation of schools and 
colleges supported by taxes, then the educa- 
tion of our children will be seriously im- 
paired for some time. I believe that the 
temporary impairment of the education of 
our children is by far the lesser of the two 
evils, It is better to have education and 
schoo] facilities crippled than to destroy our 
civilization. Those who have not lived where 
the negroes and whites are in equal or 
nearly equal numbers or the blacks outnum- 
ber the whites are not competent to prescribe 
a course of action, I assume that the intelli- 
gent members of both races in the South 
want what is best for their respective people. 

Mixing the white and colored children in 
the schools will most seriously adversely 
affect both groups, cause friction, conten- 
tion, and strife to such an extent that 
neither the whites nor the blacks will be 
helped. Both groups will be frustrated. 

What is the remedy? The State legisla- 
ture can enact legislation which will convey 
the publicly owned and operated white 
schools and institutions of learning to white 
educational associations or societies, and the 
colored schools and educational institutions 
to colored educational associations. The 
State and counties could then continue fur- 
nishing textbooks free to the individual stu- 
dents as is now done. Aid in the way of 
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direct grants or loans to needy individuals 
and worthy students could legally be pro- 
vided. When the State ceases to assume the 
responsibility for education, then religious 
organizations and others will rise to the 
necessities of the occasion. The fact that 
the Negro politicians and those whites who 
are seeking their favor are demanding im- 
mediate change of the schools, without giving 
time for an orderly change, shows that they 
are not as much interested in the education 
of the Negro as in his exploitation. I be- 
lieve if you had 200 children, 100 whites and 
100 blacks, to attend the same school mixed 
together, they would accomplish less attend- 
ing 10 months of school than if the school 
was operated for one-half of the time as a 
segregated school. 

There is much criticism of the educational 
methods in both the elementary schools and 
the institutions of higher learning, some of 
which is not without foundation. Educa- 
tional opportunities .and more facilities, 
buildings, equipment, transportation, and 
even free lunches have been provided at pub- 
lic expense during the last 25 years. Many 
observers report that educational efficiency 
has not been maintained. A wide range of 
subjects is being taught without attaining 
proficiency in any of them; thoroughness is 
not required. Juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased among high-school students, in spite 
of the claims that education will prevent 
delinquency. 

If parents had to sacrifice and deprive 
themselves and their children of some of the 
luxuries and nonessentials in order to send 
thém to school, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that both the children and their par- 
ents might be benefited and they would be 
made to see that going to school is not just 
a frolic. Most students who have to work 
their way through’ college do more while in 
college and after than those who make no 
personal sacrifice to obtain an education. 

If, there were no schools operated by tax 
money there might not be as many attend- 
ing school, but those who did would do a 
better job, for those worthy students would 
not be hindered by a crowd that goes to 
school to frolic and just because their parents 
have money to waste on them, and find that 
it is cheaper to send their children to col- 
lege than maintain them at home. I believe 
in 5 years the readjustment from State-op- 
erated schools and colleges to other methods 
of providing education for our children will 
afford all with better training and prepara- 
tion than if nonsegregated schools were put 
into operation. 

The people of South Carolina will con- 
tinue to have schools and all those who are 
worthy of an education can and will get one 
if we are not given $1 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will cost no more money, prob- 
ably not as much, and the education will 
meet the needs of the youth when provided 
by industrial communities and other organ- 
izations and by individuals and the students 
themselves. 

The people of South Carolina can show to 
the rest of the world an example of white and 
colored people being helpful to each other 
and at the same time both races being 
educated without going to the same schools. 
I think it would do both races good to learn 
to depend upon themselves rather than the 
Government for everything. 


I should like to say a word of encourage- 
ment to those who cannot go to college. 
What one does after leaving college and what 
one uses his talents and money for is more 
important than what school he attended or 
how much money he may earn. It is what 
one does and where he goes, rather than 
where one begins and who he thinks he 1s. 

The two outstanding members of the 
colored race in America were Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Dr. George Washington Carver. 
Both were born slaves and had to work for 
and go hungry to get an education. 
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Andrew Carnegie, one of the most success- 
ful men of America came as a foreigner when 
12 years of age to this country and worked 
in a cotton mill as a bobbin boy at $1.20 a 
week. He founded colleges, libraries, and 
devoted his entire fortune for the benefit of 
mankind. He never went to college. John 
D. Rockefeller was raised on a New England 
farm and never finished high school, yet he 
has founded and aided numerous schools and 
financed scientific and other research organ- 
izations that have been of untold benefit to 
mankind all over the world and provided 
gainful employment for millions of people. 
John Henry Ford never went to college, yet 
he put the automobile in reach of millions 
of Americans and provided employment for 
unnumbered thousands. George Washing- 
ton, the father of our country did not have 
the equivalent of a high school education by 
today’s standards, yet he and his followers 
taught the King of England and the British 
Empire a lesson in how to treat her colonies. 
Abraham Lincoln taught himself and earned 
a living by hard work and his successor, 
Andrew Johnson, a great statesman and con- 
stitutionalist was taught to read and write 
by his wife after they were married. 'Thomas 
A. Edison, whose inventions are too numer- 
ous to mention, the electric light and many 
household, industrial, and scientific appli- 
ances are the product of his brain and he 
never went to college. The Wright brothers, 
the inventors of the first heavier than air air- 
plane which was launched at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., were operating a bicycle repair shop 
in Dayton, Ohio when they began their 
experiments. Neither of them ever went to 
college. Luther Burbank, the greatest plant 
breeder and practical botanist and horticul- 
turist of all time never attended more than 
the village school, but he produced the seed- 
less cherry, the thornless rose, and many 
other useful and ornamental plants, fruits, 
and vegetables. I could mention many 
others who have contributed much to the 
betterment of humanity who never went to 
college. 

One thing these men all had was the 
ability to work hard and long. They thought 
more of their work and the welfare of others 
than of themselves. Millions of people are 
receiving benefits and blessings derived be- 
cause such men provided for them. I do not 
intend to discredit education, for every one 
of us daily are blest with things made pos- 
sible by college men and scientists who have 
attended institutions financed by men who 
never went to college. Not one of these men 
would have failed or refused to go to college 
if he had the opportunity. 

I have mentioned these men to encourage 
those who might feel that if they do not 
attend college or have some rich relative or 
friend to help them that they are doomed to 
failure. I beg any such to remember the 
saying, “Man in his weakness is a victim of 
circumstances, but in his strength is the 
maker of circumstances.” 





The Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to an article appearing in 
a recent issue of Human Events in which 
the editor, Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, com- 
ments on a series of cracks in the rock 
banks of the Panama Canal which he 
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believes threaten blockage of the water- 
ways of the canal. If the situation is 
as Mr. Hanighen points out in his arti- 
cle, I feel this matter deserves some con- 
sideration. The article follows: 


Panama CANAL 


The recent disastrous slide at the Panama 
Canal emphasizes the dangers of too much 
military bureaucracy. For a number of 
years the Governor of this vital area has been 
a military figure—usually a general from the 
Army engineers. The astounding fact is 
that as far back as 1938 cracks were observed 
in the facings to the Canal and experts then 
predicted that unless they were taken care 
of a slide was practically certain. A decade 
later Gen. J. C. Mehaffey of the Army en- 
gimeers then serving as Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone made one of the few 
reports on the canal. His report made no 
mention of those dangerous cracks which to- 
day have materialized in a landslide so 
critical that some experts fear it may yet 
block the whole canal. Thus for some 17 
years a military bureaucracy in the Canal 
Zone has apparently done nothing to avert 
this disaster which was warned against as far 
back as 1938. 

During this period another example of in- 
efficiency occurred which has been too little 
known. Under the administration of Maj. 
Gen. Glenn E. Edgerton, the “third locks” 
project was started. This project had been 
drawn up under the preceding administra- 
tion in when General Edgerton was, in effect, 
chief: assistant to the Governor. After 
scooping out a tremendous cut the project 
was finally suspended after some 75 mil- 
lions had been poured out. This uncom- 
pleted project is derisively referred to as 
the “third locks blunder.” Back of it was 
an ambitious plan to convert the Canal into 
a seagoing waterway. The ultimate cost 
of doing this would run into many billions. 
For several years Congressman THOMAs MaR- 
TIN, Republican, Iowa, has sponsored a bill 
which if passed would probably result in 
making the existing canal thoroughly effi- 
cient at a cost of less than $750 million, 
but business interests with their eyes on the 
lush contracts that would result from a sea 
level canal are still striving to put over this 
big boondoggle on the taxpayer. 





Faith and Admiration for the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the celebration of the Fourth of 
July we are all reminded of our wonder- 
ful heritage of a free Nation, and our 
heart goes out to those people throughout 
the world who do not know this freedom. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a letter received by me 
from Dr. Walter Becher, secretary gen- 
eral, member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
who expresses his great faith and ad- 
miration for the Congress of the United 
States: 

ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT ZUR WAHRUNG 
SUDETENDEUTSCHER INTERESSEN, 
Miinchen, June 29, 1954. 
Hon. ALBert H. Boscn, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Boscu: I should like 

to express to you, on behalf of the Sudeten 
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German expellees, all our best congratula- 
tions to July 4, the American National In- 
dependence Day. 

With deep, vital interest, we follow the 
great fight being led in America, when your 
people are awakening to the Communist 
danger and, as once on July 4, are again 
regaining their freedom. This development 
which started 2 years ago, cannot but lead 
to a full victory for the cause of freedom, 
first in America, then in the rest of the 
world. 

In the Congress of the United States we see 
the real leadership of America. On July 4, 
we should like to convey to you all our best 
wishes for the great American people, for 
you personally and for the great work and 
leading part you are representing in this 
great war for freedom. 

We are sending you our best wishes also 
for the forthcoming elections and our prayer 
that God may bless your great work in the 
future. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Member of the 
Bavarian Landtag. 





The Preservation of Our American 
Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following response and 
address of Dr. Joseph B. Cavallaro, 
chairman, board of higher education, at 
the testimonial luncheon given in his 
honor by the Special Citizens’ Commit- 
tee at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sun- 
day, October 18, 1953: 

‘THE PRESERVATION OF OuR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


I do not know if there are words adequate 
to express what I feel at this moment. May 
I just say that I am greatly honored and 
deeply touched by this tribute which I pre- 
fer to regard as a tribute not to me alone 
but to a cause—the cause of freedom—which 
all of us cherish and which we are deter- 
mined to defend. 

Here in this gathering we have a cross- 
section of America. Here are men and 
women from various walks of life, representa- 
tives of many organizations, of different re- 
ligious and political beliefs, yet sharing 
common hopes, aspirations, and ideals. We 
are drawn together by faith in our country 
and what it stands for in this troubled age. 
Perhaps never in its history has the need for 
such faith been gréater than it is today. 

At our gates and in our midst stands the 
enemy seeking to destroy the very ideals, in- 
stitutions, and principles that have made 
America great among nations. International 
communism, as every informed person knows, 
is determined to undermine and destroy 
those freedoms which ‘dignify the human 
being. 

To me, it is both amazing and tragic that 
the enemy has received encouragement and 


our journalists and our clergy. How success- 
ful it has been remains to be seen. the 
greatest danger of all, it seems to me, is the 
threat to our youth, for to them belongs the 
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The agents of this internationa] conspir 
acy would take from us our sons and daugn. 
ters and reduce them to faceless, soulless 
slaves of materialism. Surely, any informeq 
and loyal American must see in this conspir. 
acy an utterly stupid, alien, primitive and 
degrading movement, completely lacking in 
the true understanding of man. For j, it 
not simply crass ignorance to deny man’s 
spiritual nature? And is it not debasing ty 
deprive him of his self-respect and dignity? 
What can such a movement offer our youth? 
What material and spiritual gifts can it pe. 
stow which we do not have and cannot Pro. 
vide? 

It is with both pride and humility that 7 
think of what this land of ours has meant to 
me and to millions of others. To our shores 
have come individuals from every part of 
the universe, representing every race and 
religion, and holding different economic 
political and social viewpoints. And yet ali 
of us, from the earliest to the most recent 
arrivals, share in a great heritage. More 
than anything else it is the schoolroom that 
has contributed to our appreciation and un. 
derstanding of this heritage. We have 
learned that such concepts as equality of Op- 
portunity and freedom of conscience are 
not empty phrases. Here they are the creed 
by which we live and work and worship. 

I believe that the time has come when 
we must pass from a mere defense against 
the inroads of communism to a positive 
assertion of our faith. It is not enough to 
fight against the enemy; we must be pre. 
pared to fight for a cause. Whether we are 
conservatives or liberals, Jews, Protestants, 
or Catholics, there must be in this heritage 
of ours a common set of beliefs, principles, 
and values which draw us together as Amer. 
icans. We need to understand them; to 
reaffirm them; to protect them at all costs, 
We must not fail those who paid the su- 
preme price to maintain this heritage. 

If we are to promote and defend our in- 
stitutions, ideals and principles, we must 
give more thought to our schools and col- 
leges. In the long run, the strongest bul- 
wark against communism or any other threat 
to our way of life will be an informed people. 
It is not enough, however, to spend more 
money and to provide more buildings. We 
should take a greater interest in what is 
taught in our schools and colleges. I am 
not suggesting that we usurp the preroga- 
tive of experts in curriculum matters, but I 
do feel that we have the right to expect that 
our public institutions of learning should 
neither undermine nor neglect such knowl- 
edge as is essential for our existence as 4 
free nation. 

In this connection, I would like to suggest 
that every effort be made to promote the 
study of American history. While this sug- 
gestion has been made before by many indi- 
viduals and groups, and some years ago by 
the New York Times, I believe it has par- 
ticular significance in our fight against Com- 
munism. Knowledge of the past should 
create a deeper appreciation of our heritage 
and a better understanding of our present 
problems. 

I do not believe that we should be unduly 
concerned lest such knowledge uncover past 
mistakes and weaknesses. Our history 
should be revealed as it developed, in the 
interest of truth. We ask only that it be 
taught by honest, loyal instructors, who 
should be accorded freedom to investigate, 
criticize, and interpret. In other words, 
true academic freedom, which is freedom 
with responsibility, should be preserved. 

As it is my belief that ignorance of our 
history contributes to the success of alien 

da, so I am convinced that its study 
will go far to offset this danger. Hence, It 
would not be asking too much that such 
study be required of all students in tax- 
supported schools and colleges. Surely, we 
have the right to expect of those who will 
be leaders, who one day will control the 
destinies of our Nation, that they have & 
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edge of its development. If we are to 
ard our heritage, we can no longer 
remain complacent or indifferent. Too 
much is taken for granted. 

We did not achieve our present leadership 
in economic, technological, or world affairs 
without sacrifice and struggle. What we 
pave we owe in large measure to past genera- 
tions. Our indebtedness to the many thou- 
sands who gave their lives to protect our 
inheritance is greater than we can repay. 
By what better means Can our youth acquire 
understanding of all this than by the study 
of our history? And having acquired this 
ynderstanding, may we not hope that they 
will be better equipped to resist the efforts 
of Communist agents to destroy our system 
of government and our way of life? 

I readily admit that my faith in America, 
my appreciation of its heritage and my hope 
for its future, is a simple one. I pretend 
to no expert knowledge. I do not breathe 
the rarefied air of some of our intellectuals. 
Mine is but the viewpoint of a layman; I 
am proud of it. I honestly believe it is the 
viewpoint of most Americans. You will be 
interested to know that at a meeting a few 
days ago of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, congressional investigations were de- 
nounced as a threat to intellectual free- 
dom, thereby disagreeing with Drs. Gid- 
eonse, Gallagher, and Jansen. At the same 
time, however, the council endeavored to 
formulate a program to do their own house- 
cleaning of subversives. 

We should not hesitate to proclaim our 
beliefs merely because they will arouse crit- 
icism in certain quarters. In proclaiming 
them we are acting in the spirit of our heri- 
tage. We do not deny others the right of 
free expression, provided they comply with 
the law. Should we who wish to preserve 
the blessings this Nation offers us, who see 
in communism a sinister conspiracy bent 
upon their destruction, should we be less 
articulate in asserting and defending our 
own convictions? I am certain that if the 
truth is known about ourselves and what 
communism has provided and can offer, we 
have nothing to lose. 

We know that our governmental system 
and our way of life may fall short of our 
ideals in certain respects. But we have 
enough good sense to realize that given the 
conditions under which any system must 
operate, the difficult and manifold problems 
of a technological age, and the frailties of 
man, the perfect society is likely to remain 
a utopia. Moreover, we are aware that no 
people or nation has a monopoly of all the 
good things in life. We should not feel that 
because we have a high regard for our coun- 
try, others must necessarily follow in our 
footsteps. After all, we are what we are, 
and considering the youth of our Nation, we 
have accomplished much. Hence in our 
present struggle against communism and for 
our survival as a free people, let us face the 
issue openly but not boastfully. I am sure 
that we will not suffer by comparison when 
we point to our achievements. 


Those who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of our youth realize that communism 
is not the only problem. There is, perhaps, 
& greater problem resulting from the in- 
creasing secularization of life in the West- 
ern World. Far too many of our citizens 
Tegard progress in terms of material achieve- 
ments only. The moral and spiritual values 
associated with religion, which produced our 
Western civilization, are neglected or ex- 
cluded altogether. We are aware that reli- 
gion no longer exerts the influence it once 
did in education, business, industry, and poli- 
tics. The prevailing attitude seems to be 
that religion is something apart from these 
major activities and should have no place 
in them. Indeed, there are some who look 
ain secularism as a philosophy or a way 
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I am sure that all of you know that in 
referring to secularism, I am merely restat- 
ing what by now is a rather old problem. 
It has been developing since the close of 
the Middle Ages, and has many causes—-eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural, including the 
rise of modern science. This century has 
witnessed a rapidly increasing secularization 
of life in all parts of the world. To what 
extent it is possible to stem the tide, to 
revive an appreciation and understanding 
of moral and spiritual values, particularly 
in our schools and colleges, is difficult to say. 
Yet we must face this problem, for unless 
we instill in our youth a sense of spiritual 
values there can be no true progress, no 
enduring foundation for our culture, and no 
real greatness for our Nation. 

It is a problem for us all—Jew, Protestant, 
and Catholic, and one which the Christopher 
movement has tried to meet by alerting our 
citizens to a sense of personal responsibility 


in restoring to the marketplace the spiritual ' 


truths upon which this Nation was founded 
and without which it cannot survive. 

The failure to inculcate in our youth a 
sense of spiritual values, to teach them what 
they are, their purpose, their place as indi- 
viduals, the meaning of life and death, has 
brought a decline in ideals, loyalties, value 
Judgments, and appreciation of sacrifice for 
the common good along with a scorn for the 
past and an indifference of the future. 
Though religion is the main source of 
moral and spiritual values, it is regarded as 
a stranger in many of our schools, as unim- 
portant, irrelevant, and even dangerous. Too 
many of our teachers believe that progress 
can be attained only by secular means. But 
this indifference or neglect of religion, the 
neutral attitude of so many teachers in ques- 
tions of right and wrong, their reluctance 
to hold convictions, the view that religion is 
a private matter which should not intrude 
upon the minds of the pupils, is not con- 
sistent with sound educational principles. 
It overlooks the simple facts that religion 
provides the highest moral sanctions for our 
behavior, that it is an inseparable part of our 
culture and of our American heritage. It is 
just as truly an aspect of our daily lives as 
politics, business, or industry. 

If it is the responsibility of our public 
educational system to give the students a 
complete understanding of their cultural 
background, then religion cannot be denied 
recognition. This does not mean that our 
public schools and colleges should propa- 
gate religious dogmas. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we should no longer be tolerant 
of secular philosophy blut should see in 
religion an integral part of our culture, a 
major aspect of life, and the faith of the 
majority of our people. If we are to plan 
wisely for the future, we must create in the 
minds of our youth a better understanding 
of what religion means and increase their 
contacts with it, 

Our fight against communism cannot be 
won by intellectual cynicism and indiffer- 
ence, but only by drawing upon the ideals 
and values which we find in our cultural 
heritage. I believe that we would do well 
to adopt as our creed the two convictions 
expressed by Time magazine in its 30th 
anniversary issue of March 9, 1953: 

1. “That God’s ordéer in man’s world in- 
cludes a moral code, based upon man’s un- 
changing nature and not subject to man’s 
repeal, suspension or amendment.” 

2. “That, as Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas said ‘We are a religious people 
whose institutions’ presuppose a Supreme 
Being’ and that American history cannot be 
understood or correct policy formed except 
with recognition of that fact. It follows 
that equality before the law is based upon 
each man’s dignity in God’s sight; that 
political liberty is based on the soul’s free- 
dom to accept or reject the good. * * *” 
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Our problem, therefore, is not merely a 
negative one of opposing communism or 
secularism but the positive responsibility of 
taking stock of our heritage, of capitaliz- 
ing on our assets, of learning from the wis- 
dom of the past, to the end that we may 
rediscover and reaffirm the spiritual ideals 
and values without which we cannot hope to 
remain a free people. 





Columbia River Development Brings $12 
Million Plant to Central Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me and an attached newspaper 
article, both relating to a major develop- 
ment on the Columbia River, in central 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MaGNUSON 


When we public-power enthusiasts from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
urged this Congress over the course of the 
last 20 years to develop the Columbia River 
by a series of hydroelectric, irrigation, and 
navigation dams many skeptics called us 
dreamers and insisted our are: would remain 
a land of sagebrush, coyotes, and gophers. 
“You will never be able to use that muca 
power” we were told. But we did use it and 
need more. 

I have heard just such expressions made 
on the floors of the House and Senate and it 
really gives me a lot of personal satisfaction 
to point out now that those great river de- 
velopments are paying immense returns. 

For years, especially during the last world 
war, aluminum produced with Columbia 
River power, gave the United States its air 
superiority, it made possible that great air- 
plane manufacturing company, Boeing. It 
produced materials for the atomic bomb and 
it turned sagebrush into prosperous farms 
that produce much of the wheat, vegetables, 
and meat that is eaten by our citizens. 

And now comes the latest development in 
the use of our great waterway. It makes pos- 
sible the construction of a $12 million chem- 
ical plant at Walla Walla, Wash., beside the 
great lake created by McNary Dam. That 
lake makes possible transportation of ma- 
terials, fuel, and labor needed in construct- 
ing the huge plant of the Columbia River 
Chemicals, Inc., which will produce fertili- 
ger and industrial materials. 

The city of Walla Walla, the Pacific Supply 
Cooperative, the Columbia River Chemicals, 
and the Fluor Corp., Ltd., announced June 
17 that contracts to construct the plant had 
been signed between the companies and the 
Walla Walla port district. The port district 
takes in a large area, that makes an ideal 
site for manufacturing plants. The site of 
the new plant is at Attalia, which is 28 miles 
northwest of Walla Walla. It is served by 
three transcontinental railroads, river barges 
moving up and down the Columbia, and a 
major highway. 

We advocates of full development of the 
great river believe that this will be only 
the first step industrialization of the river. 
We expect that other forward looking firms, 
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seeking an ideal place for their factories, soon 
will follow the Columbia River Chemicals in 
selecting sites along the Columbia's banks. 

There they will find cheaper transportation, 
cheaper power, nice homes for their workers, 
and a bustling, energetic community to greet 
the newcomers. 

Preliminary plans indicate it will require 
about 500 workers to construct the plant, 
expected to be in operation next year, and 
that it will require some 200 to 300 em- 
ployees to operate it. The Port Commission 
is going to construct dock, rail, and harbor 
facilities that are expected to cost about 
$325,000. 

That is another development that we sage- 
brush dreamers foresaw for the future. Our 
dreams continue to come true. 

This should forever beat down that oppo- 
sition which would prevent full utilization 
of the advantages of the Columbia River. 

I attach to the statement a news story 
from the Walla Walla (Wash.) Union Bulle- 
tin of June 23, detailing the announcement 
of the new plant. 


_ = 


TwWeELve MILLION Do.tiar INDUsTRy Ser HERE 


A $12 million chemical and fertilizer plant, 
to begin production of several products late 
in 1955, will be constructed on the Columbia 
River near Attalia, 28 miles northwest of 
Walla Walla. 

This will mark the first major industrial 
development on lands held by the Walla 
Walla County port district. 

Alan F. D. Short, general manager of the 
Columbia River Chemicals, Inc., and W. D. 
Ray, chairman of the county port district, 
made the joint announcement Thursday. 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., contracting 
and engineering firm of Los Angeles has been 
awarded a $12 million contract to begin 
construction this summer of facilities for the 
chemical concern to operate the plant. 

Authorization for construction of the plant 
was granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation Board in Washington, D. C., Wednes- 
day under permit No. EA-TANC 27771. 

The port district’s Attalia site is served 
by river barges, three transcontinental rail- 
roads, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
the S. P. & S. and a major highway. 

It was announced simultaneously that Pa- 
cific Supply Cooperative, with main offices in 
Walla Walla, will be the major marketer of 
anhydrous and aqua ammonia, urea, am- 
monium sulfate, and urea-ammonia nitro- 
gen solutions for agricultural purposes, 
which the facility will produce. . 

Pacific Supply Cooperative maintains 
branches throughout Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, and will handle all agricultural 
products of Columbia River Chemicals ex- 
cept those destined for export. 

Industrial grade urea will be distributed 
by MacKenzie & Feimann, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Seattle. 

Capacity of the plant will be 160 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily, 110 tons of urea 
and 140 tons of ammonium sulfate. Of this 
total, 50 tons of anhydrous ammonia and 15 
tons of urea will be for industrial use. 

Besides Short, who will be general man- 
ager, W. B. McRae is president of the board 
of the new organization. 

Principals of Columbia River Chemicals 
are planning an early meeting in Walla 
Walla to complete details and open the way 
for negotiations for construction. 

During construction the Fluor Corp. will 
employ approximately 500 men and.an esti- 
mated 200 to 350 will be required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the plant when 
full production is reached. 

The synthetic ammonia plant will be de- 
signed to generate hydrogen from bunker 
C fuel oil for combination with nitrogen 
from the air to produce anhydrous ammo- 
nia. Specially designed barges will trans- 
eh the bunker C fuel oil on the Columbia 

ver. 
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The plant also will be designed to utilize 
natural gas as raw material as soon as it is 
available in this area. 

The urea plant will be the first in the 
West and will produce both fertilizer and 
industrial grades. Raw materials for urea 
production are anhydrous ammonia and 
carbon dioxide a byproduct from the syn- 
thetic ammonia plant. Besides its value in 
fertilizer production, urea is used as a bond~- 
ing material in paint. 

The ammonium sulfate operation will 
produce sulfate for fertilizer application. 
Raw materials required in this process are 
anhydrous ammonia and sulfuric acid. 

Ray and other port commission members 
William Vollmer and William Falconer, 
hailed the announcement as one of the most 
important this region has seen. 

Ray said the ‘port commission will con- 
struct docks, rail and harbor facilities at an 
estimated cost of $325,000. Present plans 
call for bids to be called for this phase of the 
work as soon as detailed engineering plans 
can be completed by N. W. Hanmer & Asso- 
ciates, port district engineers. 

The chairman said that the lease completed 
last week with Army engineers in Washing- 
ton, D. C., made it possible for this industry 
to utilize port district land and will open 
the way for other industries. 

McRae, president of the corporation, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the work and 
cooperation Ray and his commissioners, 
Herbert G. West, executive vice president 
of Inland Empire Waterways Association; 
Charles Baker, of Pacific Supply; Al McVay, 
the chamber of commerce; and Harley Alien, 
port district attorney. 





Message From Chancellor Adenauer to 
Citizens of Fredericksburg, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be recalled that a few 
months ago a group of German parlia- 
mentarians visited this country. Dur- 
ing the course of their stay in America, 
they paid a visit to the town of Freder- 
icksburg, Tex., a sound and progressive 
community with a large percentage of 
population of citizens of German extrac- 
tion. 

The citizens of Fredericksburg re- 
cently received from Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer an expression of appreciation 
for the message sent by them to the peo- 
ple of Germany. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter from Chancellor Adenauer, that great 
leader of free Germany, be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, as pub- 
lished in translated form in the Freder- 
icksburg Standard. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany 
in a letter addressed to the citizens of 





Fredericksburg through Mayor William 
Schroeder expressed his Nation’s apprecia- 
tion for the greetings sent him via the Ger- 
man Government officials who visited here 
in March. 

“Your greetings,” Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote, “which you and your fellow citizens 
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sent me on the occasion of the visit o; the 
members of the German Bundes tag hay, 
made me very happy and I extend the same 
greettings to all of you. 

“I thank you for your words of apprecia. 
tion regarding the success of our efforts in 
rebuilding wartorn Germany. I wish not 
to neglect, however, to recognize the yer 
effectual and far-reaching help rendereg in 
this respect by America, which has been a 
large factor in our recovery, 

“The constantly improving and growing 
proportion of friendship with the nations o 
the free world and in particular with the 
people of the United States, strengthens oy; 
confidence that we may be able to continue 
the rebuilding of the Bundes Republic (free 
Germany or West Germany) and it also 
tends to give those of our people behind the 
iron curtain the strength necessary to en. 
dure the present hard times, and the hope for 
a@ reunion with free Germany in peace anq 
liberty.” 

The greetings Chancellor Adenauer refers 
to were written by Alfred Petsch, with Mayor 
Schroeder, County Judge Victor Sagebiel, 
Chamber of Commerce manager, William 
Petmecky, and Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent, C. M. George, joining in signing them 
in behalf of the community, 

The greetings were unanimously adopted 
in a resolution presented at the luncheon 
honoring the German parliamentarians and 
carried to Chancellor Adenauer by them. 





End of Debt Near for South Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, about 20 
years ago the State of South Dakota had 
an experiment with socialism under, I 
hesitate to say, a Republican governor, 
The experiment plunged the State into 
a $60 million debt. The State tried a 
great many experiments which the New 
Deal tried about 20 years later, with the 
same results, except that the debt in- 
curred by the American taxpayers ran 
into the billions, whereas the debt to the 
citizens of South Dakota ran to about 
$60 million. 

Since this loss, our State officials have 
concentrated on ridding the taxpayers 
of the debt. Under the able adminis- 
tration of a series of Republican gover- 
nors, the debt has been gradually liqui- 
dated. Beginning under Les Jensen, and 
continued under other able governors— 
Harlan, Bushfield, M. Q. Sharpe, George 
Mickelson, and our present Governor, 
Sig Anderson—the payment of this debt 
has been the No. 1 problem of the State 
administration. — 

All South Dakotans are proud of the 
record, and of the fact the debt will be 
totally wiped out in another 30 days. 
South Dakota can point the way for oth- 
er State administrations in the matter 
of running government on a sound, busi- 
nesslike basis. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story entitled “End of Debt Near for 
South Da*.ota,” from the June 27, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Enp or DEBT Near For SourH Dakota—Srare 
Wut RepEEM Last oF Irs Rurat Crepir 
Bonps B¥ AuGUsT 1—VeENTURE BeGaN IN 
1917 
Prrre, S. Dak., June 26—South Dakota, 

after whittling away at a staggering $60 mil- 
ion of rural credits-farm loan debt since 
1917, will be one of the few States without 
general obligation bonded debt by August 1. 
The State which in 1926 was saddied with 
the highest per capita State debt in the Na- 
tion will start advertising soon in the press 
that it is calling in its rural credit bonds. 
some of them are being paid off 5 years ahead 
of maturity. 

Payment of the $9,156,000 in principal and 
interest for the last of the bonds will write 
the end to a story of a State in business, 
taking the State out of debt for the first time 
since 1917. 

A political faction known as the Nonparti- 
san League put the State in business. The 
league maintained that, by eliminating the 
middleman, the consumer could pocket the 
difference and its doctrine was winning con- 
yerts by the thousands. 

To combat the inroads of the league Re- 
publican leaders offered the people a consti- 
tutional amendment removing the $100,000 
debt limitation and also setting up a rural 
credits lending agency. 

The electorate approved in 1916. 

The State began the business of lending 
money on farms and ranches. It issued $47,- 
500,000 in bonds at an average interest rate 
of 5.3 percent. 

It also spent $185,000 to purchase and 
equip a lignite mine at Haynes, N. Dak., In 
1919 it entered the hail-insurance business. 
In 1924 it entered the cement business. 

All of the ventures have failed except the 
cement plant which has a virtual State mo- 
nopoly. 

The coal mine was sold in 1934 for $5,500. 

The 1941 legislature appropriated $263,000 
to get the hail-insurance venture out of the 
“red” before it was liquidated. 

“No rural-credit enterprise could have 
been started at a more inopportune time than 
1917-1919,” Attorney General M. Q. Sharpe 
wrote in a report after an investigation in 
1932. That was when land values and agri- 
cultural commodity prices reached their 
peak (1917-1919), only to retrograde to the 
lowest prices in the history of the State, his 
report said. \ 

“Those things contributed to the failure, 
but the principal causes were political infec- 
tion, catering too much to vote-getting poli- 
cies and cheap, shallow, superficial states- 
manship,” the report held. 

Mr. Sharpe, who later became Governor, 
declared the State's failure in business en- 
terprises should emphasize the lesson that 
“the State keep out of private business.” 





The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Power Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 22 issue of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel concerning 
the outrageous proposed contract for 
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AEC to be plunged into the power busi- 
ness. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Keep AEC Ovr or Power Ficur 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric 
power-generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by the 
fall of 1957, existing commitments of the 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 

This, he went on, “would reduce the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity to 
meet increased load requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appro- 
priating funds from the Treasury to finance 
additional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal; but we could see it might be a 
reasonable way tc meet increasing TVA 
power needs. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set in motion by a 
Presidential order, a scheme which some per- 
sons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does sqmething else instead. What this order 
does is to involve our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise in the endless fight over 
public versus private power. 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Co. for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts of 
power to be pumped into the TVA grid at 
Memphis. The new plant of the two private 
utilities is to be built on “made” land in 
West Memphis, Ark., an area once inundated 
by a great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract. 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis. 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic }Mant is served by both 
@ private power company and the TVA. 

Thomas Murray, the AEC commissioner 
chiefly responsible for the fact that a private 
company is serving AEC with power at 
Paducah, is one of those who opposes the 
contract the President has ordered. He told 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee that through the contract AEC is be- 
ing used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area. He said 
he could not see how this contract is in the 
interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
new power it is to buy is not intended to 
reduce TVA’s commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray’s testimony, 
AEC is being used as a “power broker” for 
TVA. And this over the opposition of a ma- 
jority of the AEC board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important pur- 
pose—important to this country and to all 
the free world. It was created to produce 
atomic (and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we be- 
lieve the President—as Commander-in- 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to negotiate 
and sign the contract with the private com- 
panies to furnish TVA with electricity. 

Presdent Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority, should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. : 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, 
or not at all. 
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Tf other agencies need power, let them get 
it through some other means than the AEC. 

Let the atom splitters go right on splitting 
atoms; keep them out of controversies where 
they have no business, 





Address of Hon. Russell Long, of Louisi- 
ana, at the Banquet Honoring Chief 
Justice John B. Fournet, of the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court, on the Occasion of 
His 20th Anniversary as a Member of 
the Court, Held in Alexandria, La., June 
26, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Chief Justice Fournet, 
my friends of the bench and bar, ladies, and 
gentlemen; I know that I speak for the 
members of the bench and bar of this State, 
for our Louisiana congressional delegation, 
when I express our appreciation that we 
have had Chief Justice John Fournet serve 
us on our highest court for the last 20 years. 
I know also that I speak for that great mass 
of the citizenry of this State who have a rev- 
erence for law and order, and who innately 
admire integrity, courage, ability, and fidel- 
ity to purpose. 

To me, this unprecedented gathering of 
the judges and lawyers from all this State, 
who have come here tonight with the single 
purpose of paying tribute to our chief jJus- 
tice, speaks more eloquently than any words. 
Those who have come, many from distant 
points of the State, to join in this spontane- 
ous tribute, are unmistakable evidence of 
the great respect that we all have for our 
chief justice. 

We know Chief Justice Fournet as a man 
of rare attainments, one whose career is both 
interesting and unique. 

Let me briefly sketch the life of our friend 
and honored guest. John Baptiste Fournet 
was born at St. Martinville on June 27, 1895. 
He was the first born of the 10 children of 
Louis Michel Fournet and Marcelite Gau- 
thier, both of whom are still living and now 
reside at Lafayette, La. He is a real son of 
Creole Louisiana, the descendant of a dis- 
tinguished southwestern Louisiana family. 
His great-grandfather, Valsin Fournet, was a 
civil and political leader in that section for 
many years. One of his uncles, A. V. Four- 
net, was a former state treasurer of Louisi- 
ana, and another, Gabriel FPournet, was a 
judge of the district court in Lake Charles, 
La. 

Justice Fournet has had rich experience in 
many phases of Louisiana life. He had. been 
a teacher, a lawyer, and a distinguished 
State official before he became a justice of 
the supreme court 20 years ago. When we 
recall that he is still a young man today, 
we can appreciate how early he held re- 
sponsible positions and how well he prepared 
himself for the vital task of interpreting the 
laws of the State in terms which mean 
most—the understanding of how the law 
should be applied to human problems. 

John Fournet graduated from Louisiana 
State Normal College, which we now know 
as Northwestern State College, in 1915. For 


the succeeding Z years he was principal of 
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the Morganza High School in Pointe Coupee 
Parish. He then entered law school at LSU 
and obtained his degree with distinction in 
1920, being President of his graduating class. 

Immediately upon admission to the bar, 
he began the practice of law and continued 
to practice until he assumed his duties as 
an associate justice of the supreme court. 
For a short time he practiced in his native 
town of St. Martinville and thereafter in 
Baton Rouge and Jennings. 

For 4 years, from 1928 to 1932, he repre- 
sented Jefferson Davis Parish in the house 
of representatives and during the entire 
period he was the speaker of the house. In 
1932 he was elected lieutenant governor, 
serving until January, 1935, when he donned 
the robes of the judiciary. 

He had been elected for a 14-year term in 
the fall of 1934. By the time this term had 
expired, he had achieved such stature that 
he was unopposed in his bid for reelection 
for an additional 14-year term. As we all 
know, upon the retirement of the distin- 
guished former chief justice, Charles A. 
O'Neill in September 1949, John Fournet be- 
came chief justice, the 11th to hold that life. 

The first chief justice of the supreme 
court was George Eustis, appointed in 1846 
under the provisions of the 1845 State con- 
stitution. Although there had been a 
supreme court since 1812 the earlier court 
had had only appellate jurisdiction over civil 
cases involving more than $300 and no chief 
justice was designated. One of Eustis’ suc- 
cessors, Chief Justice Merrick, speaking at 
New Orleans, had this to say of Judge Eustis: 

“At the time the supreme court was organ- 
ized, and many years afterward, from 40 to 
90 cases were all it was called upon to decide 
during its session in this city. At the period 
to which I refer, its business had increased 
to between four and five hundred cases. 
What learning, therefore, was required of a 
court composed of only four judges to meet 
the exigencies of the public business may be 
imagined when it is considered the judges 
were without any sufficient leisure for the 
investigation of authorities, except those 
cited, and were compelled to rely in a greet 
measure on their previous reading, or see 
the business of the court increase until it 
should overwhelm them with its hopeless 
accumulation. It is a sufficient praise to 
Judge Eustis to say that he, with the assist- 
ance of his able colleagues, was equal to the 
occasion.” 

Without dissent of anyone and with the 
understatement of Judge Merrick, we can 
certainly say of our present chief justice 
that he is indeed “equal to the occasion.” 

We may also well refer here to the burden 
of the court at the present time. 

Judge Fournet has already played his part 
in the work of the court during Judge 
O'Neill’s brilliant and long tenure. Judge 
Fournet has given the court sound leader- 
ehip and guidance since ascending to the 
high post of chief justice. It is particularly 
a happy thought to know that Judge Four- 
net possesses just those characteristics of 
flexibility and progressive thought which 
assure us all that the law will continue to 
be developed into the new patterns made 
necessary by our ever-changing modes of life. 

We can say of him what a former col- 
league once said of the late Chief Justice 
of the United States Fred Vinson. “He 
typified to the highest degree humanly pos- 
sible what a gentleman should be: ‘One who 
can disagree without being disagreeable.’ ” 

Chief Justice Fournet is characterized by 
his forthrightness, and he can never be 
called timid when he tells the bar of Loui- 
siana what he considers their shortcomings 
and their responsibilities. In an excellent 
address last year in this same city, he said: 

“There is nothing about whiah I feel so 
deeply and which has given me so much 
concern as the bar's complete unawareness, 
or complacent apathy, with respect to its re- 
sponsibility of creating among our people a 
broader understanding and appreciation of 
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the function of the judiciary in our trium- 
virate of government and the necessity that 
it be spearheaded by a fearless and independ- 
ent judiciary. 

“The efficiency and fairness of our admin- 
istration of justice is being debated now 
in the councils of the world, and the demo- 
cratic process is on trial before all people, 
both at home and abroad. Its success or 
failure will lie at the door of the legal pro- 
fession more than any other, for you, with us, 
belong to that group destined to be the cus- 
todian and upholder of all of those rights 
and privileges that in our day constitute 
peace, order, and good government.” 

John Fournet has been in the forefront 
of those who are aware of the need for the 
bar to use progressive and modern tech- 
niques in its program. Most of you already 
know of his influence and assistance in the 
establishment of the public-relations work 
of the Louisiana Bar Association. 

While he is one of the stoutest defenders 
of the law in its many phases and of those 
who work in it, he is realistic and ever ready 
to acknowledge faults. His high-minded 
concept of the law as a force for good in an 
imperfect world serves to remind us all of 
the noble concepts of our profession. 

Survival of our democracy demands that 
our judiciary be able, honest, and conscien- 
tious. It also requires that our judges, espe- 
cially those on our highest courts be fearless. 
Our forbears have wisely left us standards 
by which we shall measure our actions in the 
future. They have placed limitations upon 
the power of the unreasoning majority to 
save us from our own madness, our preju- 
dices and our feares. Among our precious 
heritages are our freedoms of speech, press 
and religion. Our protections, of persons 
and property are broad and thorough. Yet 
all the precious guaranties of our Federal 
and State Constitutions are worthless unless 
our judges have the courage to uphold them 
when the minority needs them the most. 
If the group relying upon such protections 
were not in the minority, our constitutional 
protections would not be needed in the first 
place. A majority can take care of itself in a 
democracy. 

Most of us must realize that a justice on 
the court of the last resort has a greater 
duty than merely that of seeking to find a 
precedent or near precedent. In deciding 
hard cases he sbould look to the ultimate 
justice and the final consequences of his 
decision. He should interpret and expound 
our laws and our Constitution that they bet- 


_ter serve their purpose. 


Sometimes it is a court’s duty to hand 
down an unpopular decision. During our 
history, some of the most controversial and 
unpopular decisions have proved to be those 
which have most nurtured and preserved 
our Nation and our fundamental freedoms. 

The decision in Marbury v. Madison, for 
example, was perhaps the most unpopular 
of its time. There were cries throughout 
the country that the court should be abol- 
ished or its members impeached for their 
affrontery in assuming the power to strike 
down an act of the Congress. Yet history 
has proved that the logic of the decision was 
correct. That decision cured what could 
have otherwise been a fatal defect in our 
form of Government. It saved the Consti- 
tution from the violent abuse for political 
advantage. It preserved the rights of citi- 
zens and the rights of States. It kept our 
Federal Government within its proper lim- 
its, at least it did for 100 years. 

The courage of John Marshall may well 
have saved our Government. The true merit 
of such men is seldom fully appreciated by 
their contemporaries. 

Whatever any acquaintance of John Four- 
net will say of him, they will all agree that 
he possesses the extreme limit of human 
courage both physical and moral. It has 
been demonstrated time and again. 

If there is a man in Louisiana who can- 
not be intimidated, I would say that John 
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Fournet is that man. This opinion ts 
recent origin with me. From the q, 
my early teens I can recall hearing my 
speak of John Fournet as one of th 
steadfast and courageous men he h 
known. 

Judge Fournet’s decisions have shown ay 
inclination to brush aside technicalities to 
get at true issues. They have demonstrateq 
a reluctance to remain hidebound by traq. 
tion when justice demands a departure from 
a rule which could not in conscience seem 
intended for an exceptional case to which 
precedent would have it apply. 

As a former speaker of the house of repre. 
sentatives and as a former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, John Fournet has an enviable under. 
standing of the relationship of the judiciary 
to the legislative branch of our Government 
He realizes that the people of our State never 
intended to give unfettered power to the leg. 
islative and executive branches. His deci. 
sions have on occasion struck down uncon. 
stitutional statutes. On occasion he hag 
played a leading role in striking down a con. 
stitutional amendment for failure of its 
sponsors to comply with the constiutional 
requirements essentials to the valid adop- 
tion of an amendment to our constitution, 


John Fournet has weathered his share of 
abuse from those who have desired an out. 
come different than that upon which the 
court.decided. In view of the partisan feej. 
ings connected with much controversial leg. 
islation, it is to be understood that many 
among us, particularly the press, are often. 
times overly eager to decide some cases for 
themselves. This is bad enough in itself— 
none of us have the right to prejudice the 
outcome of litigation. However, all too 
often there are those who, having decided 
case for themselves, heap abuse upon the 
court for not agreeing with the view of those 
partisans who had closed their minds on a 
subject long before the case was argued by 
counsel, 

John Fournet has been victimized on occa- 
sion by unfair abuse. He has borne it with 
silence and forbearance. Never has he com- 
plained; he has kept his head while others 
were losing theirs. He will never regret this, 
In time even the most enthusiastic advocate 
of a losing cause comes to see merit in the 
views which prevail. 

For all the heartaches and tribulations of 
service on a court from which there is fre- 
quently no appeal, John Fournet has never 
complained; he has taken in stride both the 
pleasant and the adverse. 

During John Fournet’s service on the su- 
preme court he has been consulted and he 
has played a part in the inauguration of 4 
new criminal code and a new set of revised 
statutes. During his service as chief jus- 
tice, we can expect to see the writing and 
adoption of a new Louisiana Constitution. 
It is fortunate that our State shall have the 
benefit of the experience and wise counsel 
of our chief justice in whatever constitution 
is adopted. In any event, upon John Four- 
net will fall the burden of shaping and inter- 
preting the new fundamental law of our 
State to make it meet the needs and pre- 
serve the liberties of its people. As one who 
best understands our old constitution, the 
chief justice will be admirably equipped to 
resolve in the ambiguities of the new one. 

Chief Justice John Fournet, in your 20 
years of service on the supreme court, you 
have done much to give life and force to 
our laws. I express the hope, echoed, I am 
sure, by every man and woman in this room, 
indeed by every good citizen of this State, 
that the virility of mind and the strength 
of body which are yours may be given 
you for many years to come. We pray that 
there may lie before you many more years 
of unselfish service to your people; 50 that 
we who in the past have been the benefi- 
ciaries of your wisdom, of your industry, and 
of your fearless devotion to duty may be still 
further enriched by your labors. 
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1954 
Texas 4-H Girl Makes Outstanding 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many of the young people of Texas 
have marked up truly outstanding rec- 
ords in their work as members of 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and 
Future Homemakers of America. 

In a recent issue of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, Tom Milligan, farm 
writer for that great Texas newspaper, 
told the story of the accomplishments 
of Ruth Barnes, one of the Nation’s top 
4-H Club girls. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this inspiring story be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

ARLINGTON, June 26.—Ruth Barnes, a vet- 
eran of 8 years in 4-H Club work, has re- 
ceived another honor to add to the long list 
of awards she has won. 

Ruth, 18, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Barnes, of the Dalworthington Gardens com- 
munity near here, was named 1 of 4 winners 
in the Nation of a $300 college scholarship. 
The scholarship was given by the Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Co., with the 
award being made by R. I. Gilliland, district 
sales manager at Fort Worth. 

The award is given on the basis of past 
work in 4-H and the applicant has to take 
an intelligence test to qualify. 


TO RICE INSTITUTE 


Ruth says she will enroll in Rice Institute 
at Houston this fall. She graduated this 
spring from Arlington High School, being 
named salutatorian out of a class of 150. 
Her average was 95.7. 

Awards and recognition for outstanding 
work in 4-H, Future Homemakers, church 
work, and other high-school activities that 
Ruth has won are almost too numerous to 
list. 

Among the 4-H awards, Ruth has distin- 
guished herself in many types of demon- 
strations and contests. She has been Gold 
Star girl for the county, president of the 
girls countywide 4-H Club, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the Pantego 4-H 
Club, won the Danforth Award for Tarrant 
County for her leadership activities, named 
girl of the month by the Fort Worth Farm 
and Ranch Club, and won many other awards 
and ribbons for other activities. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


The work in 4-H didn’t keep Ruth from 
taking active part in her school activities. 
She was valedictorian of the eighth grade, 
coeditor of the high-school annual this year, 
member of the student council 2 years, in 
the National Honor Society for 2 years, class 
oficer for 3 years, in Future Homemakers 
work for 3 years, served as area secretary of 
FHA for 1953-54, and member of the Quill 
and Scroll, international society for high- 
&chool journalists. 

Ruth hasn’t neglected her church either. 
She is a member of Woods Chapel Baptist 
Church, has been church secretary for the 
past year, and was president of her Sunday 
school class for 1 year. 

Ruth’s beauty has received the proper rec- 
ognition this year. She is. one of the five 
finalists in the Miss Arlington contest. The 
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winner will compete later for the Miss Texas 
title. 

Ruth won’t be the first member of her 
family to attend Rice. Her father gradu- 
ated there in 1928. He now works for the 
Post Office Department in Fort Worth. 

“Among the many people who have helped 
me along the way, my parents head the list. 
Extension agents that I trained under in- 
cluded Mrs. Gayle Roberts Wilson, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Stewart, Mrs. Emma Blocker, and, more 
recently, Mrs. Jean Ham,” Ruth said. 

She plans to study medical technology at 
Rice, 





Displaced Workers, Industrial Shut- 
Downs, and the Challenge to Rebuild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said laws are passed to protect man from 
the shortcomings of man. This goes for 
speed limits, traffic lights, and stop signs. 
The question is, How long can enter- 
prise remain free.in the wake of layoffs 
and industrial shutdowns? Where we 
do not allow a hotrod to barrel down 
the road in disregard of traffic rules, 
we seem not to have a prompt and profit- 
able answer to an industrial shutdown 
and the displaced workers it leaves, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the answer involved in the 
challenge of a community to rebuild. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to cfte two items below on 
this problem of industrial shutdowns, 
displaced workers, and the challenge to 
rebuild. 

The first item is an editorial from to- 
day’s July 2, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times; the second item is from the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp under date of June 
2, 1954. 

I hope these materials will be helpful 
to those who are studying this problem, 
which, to my mind, seems to be shap- 
ing into a national crisis equal in im- 
portance to housing, rehabilitation or 
price supports: 

[From the New York Times of July 2, 1954] 
INDUSTRIAL SHUT-DOWNS 

The decision of the Alexander Smith Car- 
pet Co. to close its Yonkers plant threatens 
2,200 residents of that city with a loss of their 
jobs and its merchants with a drop of almost 
#2 millions a year in their customers’ pur- 
chasing power, except insofar as the dis- 
placed workers can get other jobs. This is 
only a single case, which happens to be close 
to home. There have recently been many 
others. For example, between 1947 and 1953 
employment in the Utica textile mills 
dropped from over 10,000 to 3,000 as one mill 
after another closed down, to go south or 
quit business altogether. 

We Americans deeply prize our economic 
freedom. Just as we allow a new company 
to enter any lawful business anywhere, with- 
out the by-your-leave of any Government 
agency, so also do we not put restraints on 
an old company from withdrawing from a 
business when it ceases to make a profit. 
But a close-down that causes such wide- 
spread dislocation as the Yonkers case be- 
comes a community concern; and, when it 
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is one of many others elsewhere, we face a 
serious national issue. 

We have neither sufficient knowledge nor 
the inclination to say whether or not the 
Smith company is wise in shutting down; 
but we do believe that, in a situation such as 
this, a company has a special obligation to 
explore every conceivable way of reducing 
costs so as to be able to make a profit. Also, 
it is to labor’s interest to cooperate in that 
effort and to management's interest to wel- 
come labor's help. Increasing productivity— 
through better methods, better machines, 
greater skills and effort—has been the growth 
factor of our burgeoning economy. It can 
often bring a dying firm to life: But it isn’t 
always as easy as that. For example, in the 
Smith situation a southern town built a 
plant with the proceeds of a bond issue and 
made it available to the company for a 
rental far less than northern market rates. 

When all measures fail, however, and a big 
firm is forced to close down, much can be 
done to soften the impact of the change. In 
Utica, for instance, the local chamber of 
commerce, with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of city officials, the Industrial and Com- 
merce Commissioners of the State and also 
a special Community Action Committee of 
22 leading citizens, met the lay-off of 3,000 
textile workers 2 years ago as they would 
have dealt with a conflagration—as a chal- 
lenge to rebuild. New industries were found 
for the abandoned plants and new employ~ 
ment for displaced workers, trained in new 
skills for which local firms loaned instruc- 
tors and even the machinery used in the 
training. 

This is surely the American way to meet 
a crisis. Yonkers will do well to follow the 
Utica example if the old carpet plants finally 
close their doors. 





[From the CoNGREssionaL Recorp of June 2, 
1954] 


Tipe Water Or Co., or BAYONNE, N. J., Mar 
WELL Be A Pace SETTER IN GRANTING EM- 
PLOYEES TRANSFER ACCOMMODATIONS 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ALrrep D. Sir- 
MINSKI, of New Jersey, in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, June 2, 1954) 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reports have 
it that the Tide Water Oil Co., of Bayonne, 
N. J., plans to pull up stakes and locate else- 
where. 

The move will put many skilled and de- 
voted employees who have lived, talked, 
eaten, and slept nothing but Tide Water all 
their lives out of work. 

The question is, Will Tide Water rise to the 
mark and grant those of its workers who 
wish to follow it transfer accommodations? 
This means a job in the new location for 
every qualified employee who makes the 
move. It means, too, keeping bread on the 
table of the worker’s family. 

Free enterprise? Sure. Industry in the 
United States can move anytime it likes, and 
it does not have to tell anyone why. It can 
slip into a community, spawn its profits, and 
then move on. 

This is a request for the Tide Water Oil 
Co., Mr. Speaker, to become a pace setter in 
granting employees whom it would otherwise 
leave flat transfer accommodations, to give 
them jobs in Tide Water's new location. 

Do I hear someone say “No”? Why not? 
Going to a cheaper labor market, getting a 
better tax break? You may, for a short 
while. But Uncle Sam eventually catches up 
because the people you leave flat who can- 
not get work start collecting unemployment 
benefits, thus setting in train a series of 
local, State, and Federal aid measures. Some 
call this socialistic. Others say that you 
have socialism only when Uncle Sam pockets 
the profits or polices production. Tide Water 
is too smart to think it can kid itself long 
on that score, Oil people get good Federal 
tax breaks. 
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Free enterprise? Of course. 

If Tide Water gives everyone the lift it 
can, it will have a pleasant hayride. 

Tide Water Oil Co. is too smart to allow 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey to out- 
pace it too long in the field of worker-trans- 
fer accommodations. 

It is our earnest desire, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Tide Water Oil Co. may continue to oper- 
ate with as many of the skilled and stead- 
fast citizens of Bayonne on its payrolls as 
possible. Long may both prosper. 





Patricia McAuley’s Winning Flag Day 
Essay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following essay written by Patricia 
McAuley, of Winthrop, Mass., which ap- 
peared in the Winthrop Sun, Winthrop, 
Mass., on Saturday, June 26, 1954: 

Tue AMERICAN FLaG 
(By Patricia McAuley) 


(Following is the essay, The American Flag, 
which won the award as the best Flag Day 
essay in the contest which is sponsored an- 
nually by Winthrop Lodge of Elks, written by 
Patricia McAuley, of 34 Undine Avenue, Point 
Shirley, and reaa by her at the Elks Flag Day 
exercises.) 


Long ago there was beautiful land of great 
forests, sparkling lakes, and fertile plains 
that stretched for miles on end, where great 
herds of animals roamed at will. But amid 
all these wonders, and despite the tribes of 
red-skinned people who lived there, it was 
a@ lonely land. 

As time went by groups of white-skinned 
people came and with wonder the land saw 
these people kneel down, kiss the ground, 
and say, “Thank Thee, O God, for guiding 
us to this beautiful land.” 

Amazing events happened during the fol- 
lowing years but the most inspiring of all 
was the appearance of a banner with 7 red 
and 6 white stripes, with 13 bright blue 
stars on a field of white. True, there had 
been flags before, but this was a beautiful 
flag and it carried an important message. 
Every blue star represented one part of the 
land's surface. Each part was called a State. 
Whenever a new State was formed and ad- 
mitted to the Union of the United States 
of America, a new star was added to this 
flag. 

The land soon learned that June 14 would 
henceforth be the flag’s birthday. These 
stars and stripes began to appear every- 
where. The land saw a small bloody ban- 
ner clutched in the hand of a dying soldier. 
It saw little children with hands upraised 
saying, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America.” It saw rows 
of flags in a place called Arlington Cemetery. 
It saw the flag-draped casket of a boy 
called the Unknown Soldier. This boy rep- 
resented every one of the land’s dear chil- 
dren who had fallen in battle. Sad places 
or happy places, the American flag was 
always there. 

Soon there was 48 stars on the American 
flag, each star representing a State with its 
own independence, jurisdiction and bound- 
aries, but dependent on its sister States for 
strength and security. Yes, these people 
had found a security and happiness that was 
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unbelieveable. They could speak and think 
without fear. Wherever they went the 
American flag was a symbol of kindness, 
friendship, love, and a unity that comes 
only when a people have worked and played 
together; laughed and cried together; and 
fought and died together to help build a 
better place in which to live. 

I will never be lonely again, thought the 
land. This American flag represents a people 
who have a great ideal, the American ideal of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Whenever I hear the words, “Oh, say does that 
Star-Spangled Banner yet wave, o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave” I 
am sad thinking of the sorrow and strife 
that is behind this American flag but, too, 
I have a happy feeling that while sorrow 
may come again and again, these people 
of the United States of America will work, 
with the help of their God, to help build 
a better world. 

I, too, shall have a very special birthday 
each 14th day of June. I am a humble 
land; I am a proud land; but I am a united 
land. Wherever the American flag is, I am. 
I am the American flag. 





It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, since World 
War II communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There 
may be another world war far more 
destructive and devastating than any 
war in history. 

This situation was caused by the 
failure of the United States to grasp 
the fixed purpose of the Kremlin to 
conquer the world and to understand 
the tactics employed for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. On January 3, 
1939, the Dies committee unanimously 
submitted its first report to the Congress 
and the executive department. Among 
other things, the committee found: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This is a 
proposition which is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating their attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. Among 
these the Communists recognize the United 
States of America as the foremost. The 
Communist’s conquest of the earth will be 
far less than complete until it has conquered 
America and destroyed our free institutions, 

It follows logically from the Communist 
International’s plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to gain such an 
end as the communization of America. These 
tactics, devices, maneuvers, and intrigues are 
both boldly open and patently subtle, both 
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violent and insidious. The tactics ang ma 
neuvers for revolutionary ends are the ; 
and drink of a Communist. They ar 
very air he breathes. 


If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies Committee, it woug 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. It was 
these postwar concessions which ep. 
abled the Soviet Union to emerge from 
a third-rate power to the status of a 
world menace. 

Another cause of the Communist men. 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo. 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in. 
fluence which these same Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, as wel] 
as many others, it would have been q 
long time before Russia could have 
acquired them and thereby neutralizeg 
the tremendous advantage which the ex. 
clusive possession of these secrets gaye 
us. Long before these secrets were 
stolen, the Dies committee named the 
Communists on the Federal payroll and 
urged their discharge. In its report filed 
on January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itseif, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

Since the committee’s creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time 
to time the presence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of high-salaried employees who 
were prominently and definitely identified 
with communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called 
to the attention of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the departmental head concerned 
by either the committee or its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy to be 
a Communist-front organization. * * * 

Pursuant to this request, the committee 
on October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney 
General the names of 1,124 Federal Govern- 
ment employees who were members of or- 
ganizations which this committee had found 
to be subversive. These membership lists 
had been obtained largely by subpena and 
have been identified and authenticated by 
the officials of the organization involved. 
All of the committee’s files were immedi- 
ately made available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his investigators, who were charged 
with carrying out the mandate of Congress 
as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had furnished 
the executive department with the names 
of several thousand Government officials 
and employees who belonged to organl- 
zations which the committee and the At- 
torney General had found to be Com- 
munist controlled and subversive. In- 
cluded in this list were the names of 
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Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
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Harold Glasser. These people were kept 
on the Government payroll for at least 
10 years after they were exposed, and 
the theft of our military, diplomatic, and 
scientific secrets was made ‘possible be- 
cause of their presence on the Federal 

yroll. Furthermore, these Govern- 
ment officials greatly influenced our for- 
eign policy in favor of Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist successes was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
ploc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill had 
become a law, these Communists would 
have been deported and the thousands 
who came after 1932 would have been ex- 
cluded. The Communist conspiracy 
would have been nipped in the bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. It 
does not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
part of un-American activities.is inspired 
and carried on by these aliens. * * * 

The committee believes that it will be dif- 
ficult to ever cope with un-American activ- 
ities and propaganda in this country so long 
as the Department of Labor follows its pres- 
ent policy with reference to deportation. 
The laxity with which the Department of 
Labor deals with alien agitators would be 
unbelievable if we did not have before us 
the most convincing proof. * * * 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter the 
United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 


In the committee’s report filed Jan- 
uary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of aliens who 
advocate any basic change in the form of 
our Government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
countries that refuse to accept the return 
of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
ance of power in some areas. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the commit- 
tee found: 

The Communist Party is boring from with- 
in labor unions on a wide scale, seeking to 
dominate or wreck the unions for purposes 
that are alien to the interest of organized 
wage earners. It deliberately projects vio- 
lence in labor disputes for the purpose of 
training a revolutionary group in the tactics 
of civil war. It seeks to sabotage and cripple 
our economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis, = 

In its report filed on January 3, 1940, 
the Dies committee found: 


On the basis of the evidence submitted, 
we find Communist leadership entrenched in 
the following organizations: National Mari- 
time Union; United Cannery, Packing, and 
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Allied Workers; Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Pur 
Workers International Union; International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union; 
Transport Workers Union; United Office and 
Professional Workers’ Union; American 
Communications Association; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Mechanical Workers of 
America; and the United Furniture Workers 
of America, 


We called upon the CIO to expel these 
unions from their organization. Ten 
years later the CIO took this action. We 
asked that these organizations be denied 
any right under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 


Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the Dies com- 
mittee found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 


sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as 
follows: 

Withold all Federal financial support from 
any educational institution which permits 
members of its faculty to advocate com- 
munism, fascism or nazism as a substitute 
for our form of government to the student 
body of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists from their fac- 
ulty. This would have struck a telling 
blow at the Communist conspiracy. 


After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist aliens to become natural- 
ized. Therefore, in the Committee’s re- 
port dated January 3, 1941, we recom- 
mended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years, 


If this recommendation had been fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 


A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease with which Com- 
munist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: 

Due to the fact that the Committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that 
the statute of limitations should be ex- 
tended from 3 to 7 years. This is made nec- 
essary because of the unusual difficulty in 
apprehending those who resort to the use 
of fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
seven years of its existence was the rec- 
ommendation contained in the report 
of 1941, that foreign-controlled political 
organizations be outlawed. It reads as 
follows: 
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The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs and the windowdressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights 
since such legislation would ‘only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
death blow. In its 1939 report, the com- 
mittee found: 


The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924, when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities by 
the agents of the Department of Justice per- 
mitted it to reappear. The Communists 
came more and more into the open until 
today they flaunt their revolutionary activ- 
ities throughout the country. Since 1925 the 
Department of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or activ- 
ities. During the period that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had actual authority, the 
Communist Party was driven underground 
where it could not function successfully. 
Just so long as the agents of the Department 
of Justice were active, the movement re- 
mained comparatively stationary and innoc- 
uous. At the present time the Communist 
Party of the United States is thoroughly and 
highly organized, nationally and locally, and 
is extremely active. 


Eventually Congress must pass my bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and its 
subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal organi- 
zations, because there is no other way to 
crush this criminal and treasonable con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, The Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the 
early part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
On page 354 I said: 


It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of Communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and oppor- 
tunities for recruiting members and fellow 
travelers. There are few subversive organi- 
gations in America which cannot produce 
letters of endorsement and encouragement 
from prominent Government officials. 


On page 362 I said: 


These leftwingers are scattered through- 
out the Government service and occupy key 
positions which enable them to oppose any 
efforts to combat the fifth column. * * * 
Until they are removed from their positions, 
we may expect at best only halfhearted and 
ineffectual action. 


On page 363 I said: 


The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this nec- 
essary task in the interest of adequate 
preparedness. 

The President cannot supply the leader- 
ship on which our national security rests 
until he inaugurates a thorough and @ 
genuine housecleaning in Government serv- 
ice. This is the plain truth and to deny or 


_ @void it may prove fatal in the end. 
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The President must surely realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be seen. 
It depends upon an awakening of the peo- 
ple. The totalitarian psychology of Com- 
munism and Fascism has taken root in the 
minds of many of our people. It must be 
eradicated before the Nation is prepared 
to defend itself against the assault of total- 
itarianism. 





Conditions Refute Secretary Weeks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylviana. Mr. 
Speaker, here is some revealing informa- 
tion contained recently in an issue of the 
A. F. of L. News-Reporter. 

This is apropos at this time because of 
the controversy being waged currently, 
about agriculture. It also points out the 
decline in business activity generally, 
with the resulting unemployment in- 
creasing. 

If something is not done soon to prime 
business, I fear we are going to be in a 
bad way. 

With your permission I am including 
herewith this editorial: 

Action Speaks LOupER 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
says he is “optimistic” about current busi- 
ness conditions because economic indexes 
are favorable “all the way along the line.” 

The facts are that more persons were un- 
employed last month than in any May dur- 
ing the past 10 years. One out of 12 Ameri- 
can workers is unemployed or working only 
part time. 

Just this month, $1 industrial centers 
were added to the list of areas of substantial 
unemployment—those having 6 percent or 
more of their labor force without jobs. The 
total now stands at 123. 

Total wage and salary payments are de- 
clining at the rate of more than $12 billion 
a@ year, Secretary Weeks’ own Commerce De- 
partment report that personal income in the 
Nation declined in April, the latest date for 
which figures are available, for the sixth 
straight month. His department also esti- 
mates that businessmen will continue to cut 
their spending for new plants and equip- 
ment through the third quarter of this year. 
If accurate, the estimate means business- 
men will have reduced their capital outlays 
in every 3-month period since the third 
quarter of last year. 

The Agriculture Department reveals that 
farmers received 4 percent less for their 
crops and livestock during the first 5 months 
of 1954 than for the same period a year 
earlier. The net income of Class 1 rail- 
roads—those with at least $1 million of busi- 
ness a year—in the first 4 months of this 
year declined by $34 million from a year 
ago. The Studebaker Corp. announces 
8,000 employees are being laid off this week, 
the eighth closedown this year. Officials said 
slow retail sales are to blame. 

And meantime, the Federal Government's 
debt has risen by some $5% billion in the 
last year. 

It cannot be forgotten that the same 
members of the Eisenhower “team” who 
see business getting better soon are the same 
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ones who said last January that unemploy- 
ment would level off at 2% million. Instead, 
it Jumped to more than 3.3 million in March 
and has stayed there. 

What the Nation wants is less talk and 
more action, 





Operation Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr: Speaker, a couple 
of weeks ago, along with my colleague, 
the Honorable Frank Osmers, of New 
Jersey, I had the pleasure of addressing 
the program entitled “Operation Youth” 
at Xavier University in Cincinnati. I 
found it a most inspiring occasion. 

I am including herewith a brief state- 
ment which I know will be of interest to 
the Members about this splendid work 
being done by Xavier University: 


Operation Youth, sponsored by Xavier 
University on its campus each June in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a program designed to sell 
America to the youth of America. 

There is a great deal said, here in the 
United States, about the infiltration of com- 
munism and other non-American ideologies 
into the minds of our American youth at the 
high-school and college level. Much is said 
about combating these insidious influences, 
but not enough is actually done in a positive 
way about selling America to our young 
Americans. 

Five years ago, 1950, Xavier University ac- 
cepted as a challenge the prospect of doing 
a service in this field. A program was initi- 
ated under the guidance of Reverend James 
F. Maguire, S. J., president of Xavier Uni- 
versity, dedicated to selling the ideals of 
American citizenship and democracy to 
American youth. In_2 of its first 4 years, 
1950 and 1953, the program was awarded 
special recognition by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Inc., of Valley Forge, Pa. 

Operation Youth is a 1-week program each 
June, in 1954 June 12 to 18, inclusive. The 
1954 program was attended by 288 young 
men, high-school age, mixed races and 
creeds, from an area embracing 9 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

In order to understand the type of pro- 
gram that is offered to the young men at- 
tending Operation Youth, it is necessary to 
point out the particular type of boy who 
attends the program. By far the greater per- 
centage of the boys, perhaps 90 percent, do 
not pay their own way but come to Xavier 
University by benefit of scholarships under- 
written by such civil and fraternal organi- 
zations as the Knights of Columbus, Kiwanis, 
and even a community volunteer fire de- 
partment. In 9 cases out of 10 these scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of school work 
and leadership in some local high school. 
As a result of this scholarship policy, the 
attendance at Operation Youth is largely 
made up of the top 1, 2, or 3 boys from many 
high schools throughout the Midwest. 

The whole program is intellectually geared 
for high-school boys of the highest scholas- 
tic caliber. The content of each day and 
even of each talk is carefully planned to 
challenge the intellectual capacities of these 
highly selected boys and to demonstrate to 
them that the fundamental principles upon 
which our American political and economic 
life is based are a logical consequence to the 
basic truths of God and consistent with the 
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nature He has implanted in each Member 
of the human race. 

Initial talks deal with such fundamentay 
political concepts as liberty, rights, duties 
and responsibilities in a democracy, Th, 
philosophical basis especially of inalienable 
rights is especially emphasized—that liberty 
for instance, is not the same as license ang 
that it can be an inalienable right Only if 
understood as a necessary means to a Gog. 
appointed end. From the text of the Decia. 
ration of Independence it is demonstrateg 
that government bas only such rights as 
are delegated to it by the people—anq not 
the people only such rights as are granteq 
them by the State. In brief, the Opening 
sessions sound the tenor of the entire week’; 
program, demonstrating that those American 
political truths which we hold to be sej;. 
evident—the equality and inalienable dic. 
nity of all men in the eyes of God—are com- 
pletely dependent upon our heritage of 
Judeo-Christian philosophy and theology. 

Throughout the week each day is given 
over to sessions on one or the other ke 
principle of our American way of life. The 
following subjects are the basis of discus. 
sion: World organizations in the atomic 
age; National, State, and local government 
relationships and responsibilities; the his. 
torical function of political parties; protec. 
tion and regulation of free enterprise; op. 
portunities in public service; and responsi. 
bilities of an individual in democratic com. 
munity life. 

Facets of each subject are presented twice, 
evening and morning, to the entire Operation 
Youth assembly by business, civic, and po- 
litical leaders who are experts in their re. 
spective fields. After the dual presentation, 
the membership is broken into smaller 
groups, presided over and directed by pro- 
fessional discussion leaders, where the young 
men are encouraged to express their own 
views and convictions in the light of the 
presentations made earlier. 

Afternoon field trips complete the program 
for each day. Visits to a session of the Cin- 
cinnati city council, to public utilities and 
to industries are arranged in order that the 
young men of Operation Youth may see first 
hand the actual operation of the elements 
essential to our American political and eco- 
nomic life, 

A public meeting is scheduled during Op- 
eration Youth Week. Business and profes- 
sional leaders as well as representatives of 
organizations sponsoring young men to Op- 
eration Youth are invited to witness the 
young men in action. (This year the public 
forum featured a discussion of political par- 
ties. Hon. Hate Boces, Congressman from 
Louisiana, spoke on “Why I Am a Demo- 
crat” and Hon. Frank OsmMers, Congressman 
from New Jersey, spoke on “Why I Ama 
Republican.”) Following the formal pres- 
entation, a lively question and answer period 
followed. 


In the course of the week the young guests 
of Xavier University are given an opportunity 
to further their own practical and political 
experience. Political parties are formed 
about popular leaders who are selected from 
each of the discussion groups. Platforms 
taking a stand on live National and State 
issues are developed. Campaigns are waged, 
political organizations formed. By the end 
of the week a complete slate of popular can- 
didates is elected to political office. These 
young men are allowed to preside over the 
closing sessions of the program. 

It should be mentioned that the complete 
supervision of all the personal details inci- 
dental to the sméoth functioning of Opera- 
tion Youth is in the hands of Xavier Univer- 
sity administrators and key members of the 
faculty. A-group of 15 to 20 young college 
men handle the organizational problems !n- 
volved in the friendly yet strict supervision 
of the high-school students participating !2 
the program, 
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operation Youth is ® program which 
teaches young men the basic truths and 
blessings of American life by having them 
“ive America” for 1 week at Xavier Univer- 
sity. The administration of the university 
feels that it has in small part answered the 
challenge of our times by developing a pro- 
gram as enjoyable as it is educational, a pro- 
gram to sell America to the youth of 


America. 





The Significance of Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following strong, sincere, and truth- 
ful statement by Mr. James A. Campbell, 
national president, American Federation 
of Government Employees, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of their pub- 
lication the Government Standard: 

A Proup AND GLorIous HERITAGE 


(By James A. Campbell, national president 
AFGE) 


Amid the popping of firecrackers, the drox- 
ing oratory at county fairs and carnivals, 
the bumper-to-bumper chain of autos leav- 
ing the hot city for the cool lakes and sea- 
shores, let us not forget the meaning of the 
holiday we celebrate this Fourth of July. 

When the leading figures of the rebellious 
colonies pledged their “lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor” to found a free and independ- 
ent nation, they were indulging in no idle or- 
atory. In the eyes of many, they were plac- 
ing the hangman's noose around their necks; 
for who with any sense would have thought 
that the powerful British Empire could be 
fought to a standstill by farmers with mus- 
kets and pitchforks? 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
Thomas Jefferson wrote and the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed: “That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, 

This is a proud and glorious heritage that 
has been passed on to us. It has been the 
source of our strength as a nation and as a 
people. 

There are countries in the world where 
the civil servant exhibits the arrogance of 
power, the rudeness of unchecked authority. 

There are countries, too, where the Govern- 
ment employee is ever fearful, the bearer of 
tales and rumors, trusting no one, trusted 
by no one, weak pawns of a ruthless political 
tyranny. 

In this country, where the purpose of gov- 
ernment is the welfare of the Nation and its 
citizens, Government employees are the serv- 
ants of the people, entrusted to carry out the 
policies and programs authorized by law. 

But Government employees are also Amer- 
icans, with the rights and privileges, as well 
as the obligations, of free men and women. 
Thus we can speak out freely and without 
fear to our elected representatives, we can 
organize for our mutual interest and the 
common good. Thanks to our courageous 
forefathers, the Government we serve de- 
mands of us neither the arrogance of Prus- 
sian officlaldom or the fearful subservience 
of Communist despotism. May we never 
forget the significance of Independence Day. 
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The Administration Is Calloused to the 
Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the shadow of unemployment is 
hanging ominously today over the whole 
American scene—and, equally impor- 
tant, over our foreign policy, too. It is 


‘no longer just “a problem” among many 


but one of the most serious problems 
affecting the United States and our posi- 
tion in the free world. 

Today, more than a third of all of the 
major industrial areas of the country— 
including the Pittsburgh-Greensburg 
area—are on the list of distressed com- 
munities with “very substantial” unem- 
ployment. Only 16 have what is de- 
scribed as a “balanced labor supply” and 
not a single one—not even the areas of 
intense aircraft and atomic energy de- 
velopment work—has a labor shortage. 

The worst aspect of this situation is 
that no responsible economic experts 
foresee any significant upturn in the near 
future. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Sinclair Weeks, talks confidently of bet- 
ter business and more prosperity some 
time, “soon,” but a concensus of top 
economists in the country sees only a 
little improvement as we continue pretty 
mucn along the same levels of today. 

When we compare statistics with previous 
years, 1954 looks in many respects like a 
pretty good year. But what the comparisons 
with previous years fail to indicate is that 
our population has been expanding steadily, 
but jobs, incomes, and prosperity are not 
keeping pace. 

So what we have nuow—despite many opti- 
mistic statistics comparing things with other 
years is a less-than-full-employment econ- 
omy rather than the kind of full employ- 
ment we stated was our national objective 
when we passed the Employment Act of 
1946. 

A little improvement in the current situa- 
tion is not enough. What we need is a full- 
scale attack on recession, a real and effec- 
tive drive against unemployment. Unem- 
ployment means lowered purchasing power, 
which in turn means lowered business sales, 
which in turn means even less production, 
which in turn means even more unemploy- 
ment. It is the source of a vicious economic 
cycle. 

The recent report on the Greensburg la- 
bor market coincides with the rather gloomy 
picture everywhere. We see predictions of 
stability in employment at the current level 
for the next several months. Stability at 
the current level means no new jobs, while 
we have, at present, unemployment of over 
8 percent with 2,500 boys and girls grad- 
uating from 20 high schools and academies in 
the Greensburg-Jeannette-Latrobe area. 

Most of our distress in the Westmoreland 
County area and the surrounding portions 
of the Pittsburgh labor market area can be 
traced to the decline in automobile produc- 
tion and steel production. And those de- 
clines can be traced to reduced purchasing 
power among the people generally, all 
through the country. 

Taking Pennsylvania alone, these are the 
areas of mass unemployment: Erie, New Cas- 
tle, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Williamsport, Altoona, Clearfield-Dubois, 
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Indiana, Johnstown, Kittanning-Ford City, 
Pottsville, Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, 
Uniontown-Connellsville, and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton. 

The last 9 in that listing all have unem- 
ployment of more thaa 12 percent. 

Only Allentown-Bethlehem, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, and York among all the business 
centers of the State are outside the distressed 
category, and even they have what the Labor 
Department calls substantial unemployment, 

In view of these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that many of us have been pleading 
with the Eisenhower administration day in 
and day out to get behind proposals for 
stimulating new purchasing power among 
the people, such as a great public-works 
program along the lines of my bill, higher 
tax exemptions, better unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits, a higher minimum wage, 
and other measures for getting cash into 
the hands of people who aren’t buying today 
because they can’t afford to. The adminis- 
tration so far has indicated it just can’t be 
bothered. 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, I am also including 
herewith a letter signed by the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Mr. John L. Lewis; the president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Mr. 
Dave Beck; and the president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, Mr. David J. McDonald, 
which substantiates my earlier remarks, 

The letter follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA; 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 
Ica; INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF=- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
June 30, 1954. 
Hon. AucustTIne B. KEt.ey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ketter: The economic decline 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignored. 

A joint conference of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, and the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing 3 mil- 
lion American working men and women in 
the great basic industries of coal, steel, and 
trucking, respectfully call upon you and 
your associates in government for action now 
to halt the economic decline that threatens 
our free way of life. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial Nation in the 
world to slow down further is to play directly 
into the hands of international communism. 

Our democratic system is on trial for its 
life. If we permit reduced earnings and 
unemployment jp continue there will be a 
return to the chaos of the early 1930's. 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maintain pub- 
lic order in the Republic. 

Our fight against communism is primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the Krem- 
lin now look to the day when their predic- 
tions of economic ruin in America will bring 
this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished away 
by hopes and economic double talk. There 
are more than 4 million persons unemployed 

in our land. Thousands of these idle workers 
already have used up the funds they are 
presently entitled to under unemployment 
compensation laws. They have no money 
left with which to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves and their families. They demand 
jobs. Instead they are offered predictions 
of p.ssible economic improvements some- 
time in the future. Such talk falls on their 
ears as empty phrases, 
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This spreading unemployment is the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the Re- 
public today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government has the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation. 

Let the Government act. 

Let the Government act to create aggres- 
sive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign policy weapon in the fight against 
communism and to protect the American 
standard of living. 

Let the Government act to wipe out the 
Taft-Hartley abomination so that American 
labor may once more be free to act effectively. 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways, new housing, new 
schools, hospitals, and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation. 

Let the Government act to promulgate a 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal industry 
will be ready at all times to produce the 
fuel upon which the Republic is dependent 
for its industrial might both in peace and 
war. 

Let the Government act to bring a return 
to full production in our great steel industry, 
40 percent of whose workers are now idle 
or working less than 40 hours a week. 

Let the Government act to stimulate em- 
ployment in our vital vehicular transport 
industry by utilizing the trucking industry 
as a prime hauler of the mails within the 
zone of 300 miles, thus providing better serv- 
ice at less cost to the taxpayers. 

Let the Government act to put purchas- 
ing power back into the pockets of the work- 
ing people through lower personal income 
taxes. 

Such actions by the Government would 
be practical, workable measures to stop the 
economic decline. Employment and living 
standards must be increased constantly to 
meet the needs of our growing population, 
our increasing work force, and our ever- 
expanding technology. 

Such actions would be in the interest of 
all the American people. And they would 
be in the interest of the other free nations 
of the world. For without a strong and pros- 
perous United States of America, freedom 
and democracy cannot survive in the world. 

We present these proposals to you, the 
responsible officials of our Government, re- 
spectfully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of 
our society. We urge that all other Ameri- 
cans, through their organizations, join in 
endorsement of the actions proposed herein. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun L. Lewis. 
Dave Beck. 
Davy J. McDona.p. 





H. R. 9020, Compensatory Rates and 
Pensions for Certain Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 25 I directed a letter 
to the House Rules Committee request- 
ing early consideration of H. R. 9020, a 
bill to increase compensatory rates and 
pensions for certain veterans. 
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My letter to the committee was 
prompted not only by my own belief 
that the bill in question should be ac- 
corded hearing and debate by the full 
House but also by the widespread inter- 
est in the measure expressed by Wyo- 
ming people. 

During the past several weeks I have 
received numerous letters, posta] cards, 
and telegrams in support of H. R. 9020. 
Only this morning, in the first mail de- 
livery, I received 11 letters on the sub- 
ject from 1 community alone and a tele- 
gram from a second Wyoming city. 

The 11 letters were from Lovell, Wyo., 
and came from officers and members of 
Robert Boyd Stewart Unit No. 11 of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. Earlier, I 
received numbers of similar letters from 
residents of other communities in my 
State. I add this comment simply to 
show, Mr. Speaker, that insofar as Wyo- 
ming is concerned, the interest in H. R. 
9020 is not concentrated in just 1 or 2 
sections. 

As I told Chairman ALLEN of the Rules 
Committee, I believe his group should 
report the bill because it “is deserving 
of consideration by the House, where the 
bill may stand or fall upon its merits 
as viewed by the Members.” 





European Defense Community Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Wednesday, 
June 30, 1954: 

OPPORTUNITY EXTENDED 


Chancellor Adenauer continues to win 
time for the West in Europe. But it would 
be foolhardy to assume that the opportunity 
for security and a more united Europe will 
continue forever. 

The Chancellor put his political prestige 
squarely on the line in the state elections 
in North Rhine Westphalia, including the 
Ruhr industrial area, by making this an an- 
nounced test of his international policies. 
These center about adherence to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Pact as a means 
of bringing its companion agreement, the 
German peace contract, into operation. 

In the voting in Westphalia Dr. Adenauer's 
Christian Democrats came out first with 41 
percent, though this is a decline from 49 
percent last September. Part of the loss 
was to the Social Democrats, who demand 
unification rather than EDC, but a greater 
part of it was to the Free Democratic Party, 
with which the Christian Democrats in West- 
phalia now must form some coalition. 


Were this situation transferred from a 
state parliament to the federal Bundestag, 
the situation would be difficult for friends of 
@ pro-American and profederation policy. 
The Free Democrats, though they began with 
& program of free enterprise which sounded 
attractive, have first become conservative to 
the point of reaction, then have been taken 
over to a disturbing degree by hard-bitten 
German nationalists who now are campaign- 
ing for diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
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Union and increased trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Thus, although the Communist; have 
lost out as such in recent German elections 
the prospect of collaboration between them 
and certain industrialists is not pretty. 
Meanwhile, emissaries from the Mendes. 
FPranee government in Paris are on their way 
to Bonn to plead for some modification ¢: 
the EDC treaty which would involve reratig. 
cation if not renegotiation in West Germany 
and the three Low Countries. If this is the 
sole hope of gaining approval by the French 
Parliament, then the effort must be mace 
thus to obtain French participation. But 
unless Paris ratifies soon, the door to a uni- 
fied European defense and a maximum of 
security for France may have closed. 
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Commencement Address Delivered by 
Hon. John E. Fogarty, Second District, 
Rhode Island, at North Kingston High 
School, June 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I enjoyed the honor of address- 
ing the graduating class of North Kings- 
ton High School in Rhode Island. I 
was deeply impressed by the bright, alert 
appearance of the “members of this 
graduating class and I came away from 
those commencement exercises with re- 
newed confidence in the future of our 
country. ; 

I spoke to the young men and women 
who are leaving high school this year 
about a subject which is close to my 
heart. I suggested to them a course of 
action in which I sincerely believe—one 
which I feel confident will do a great deal 
to promote a better aura of understand- 
ing among all the peoples of the world— 
and one which will enrich our culture by 
bringing to our own land the finest 
things that young people can leam 
abroad. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the address to which I have referred in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I recall vividly the day on which I at- 
tended the commencement exercises which 
marked my graduation from high school. 

I remember well my hope that the speakers 
on that great day would not be too pro- 
found, but brief. 

I would not be profound—even if the 
occasion called for it—that I can assure you. 
I can also assure you that I shall be brief. 

So, to the subject at hand. 

I must, with your permission, cal] to your 
attention again, the fact that this is com- 
mencement day. We who are a bit older 
than you young men and women realize that 
today marks not the glorious conclusion of 
a course of studies in this high school—but 
the actual commencement of the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

What you have achieved, really, is the end 
of the beginning in your quest of knowledge 
of the world in which you live—and the 
peoples who people the world in which you 
must live and die. 

I wish I could bring myself to indulge in 
Pious platitudes about this world of yours— 
and truly it is yours—to do with what you 
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will. But, honesty compels me to talk of 

things. 

eo vies elasses you learned that 
there are certain risks which attend all ef- 
forts to make our country secure—secure in 
an economic sense, in a political sense and 
i ilit sense. 

a ae me that you should be con- 

scious today, primarily, of two great risks 

which you now run, One is the risk of liv- 
ing. The other—the risk of dying. 

This world is made up of many and varied 
types of peoples—types of governments— 
types of cultures. 

“with every one of them you have a most 
serious concern. You should plan to expend 
your best efforts in learning as much as is 
possible about all these peoples, and govern- 
ments and cultures in order that you may 
live in peace and contentment with them. 
I would recommend to you—to as many of 
you as is possible—that you spend some time 
in studying abroad. For those of you who 
cannot attend a university in some other 
country, I would urge that you read and 
examine all the material you can obtain 
about the peoples of other lands. 

If you will do that, you will at one and 
the same time be helping to chart a course 
for a peaceful world and you will be prepar- 
ing yourselves for fruitful careers in many 
fields of endeavor—the sciences—the ave- 
nues of interntional and domestic com- 
merce—and what is probably today’s most 
yital area where knowledge of the facts is 
absolutely essential, positions in public life. 

I could point to one outstanding example 
where there is a crying need for young people 
with knowledge and intelligence. I refer to 
the field of medical research. Here your 
possibilities are limitless, and I am sure you 
have been told in school that the present 
level to which medical research has developed 
is due to the contributions of no one country, 
or one segment of our society. Medical re- 
search thrives only with the interchange 
of discoveries and the exchange of knowl- 
edge. 

I urge you to run this risk of living—of 
living boldly—having the courage to con- 
sider yourself as a member of a world com- 
munity of people—being determined always 
that you will be a contributing member of 
this world community. 

If you will consider this recommenda- 
tion—and I assure you I make it most 
seriously—I am confident that you will mini- 
mize—if not completely eradicate—the risk 
of dying on some foreign strand—far from 
home and family—among people you don’t 
know, whose language and culture you don’t 
understand and whose. form of government, 
to you, has been of no concern, 

I think first you must abandon compla- 
cency. There was a time when it was within 
the realm of reason that a high school grad- 
uate would spin out the remaining years of 
his life in the community in which he was 
raised. Then it was generally considered 
quite sufficient to be concerned only with the 
interests and affairs of that community. 
But that day is long since passed. So you 
can no longer, even if you wish fervently to 
do so, confine your attention to what hap- 
pens from day to day in your own home town. 

But you can’t possibly appreciate the many 
developments in this most complex of all 
possible worlds unless you know and under- 
Stand the factors which bring those develop- 
ments about—and one of the principal fac- 
tors is people. 

I think we in the United States have too 
many self-appointed tutors. They are the 
commentators and columnists and authors 
who would establish for us—all the norms 
we appear to need for a successful and in- 
telligent life. 

We have the financial page of the New 
York Times, the s of day-to-day 
events in the Wall Street Journal, Drew 
Pearson, Walter Lippmann, and others. 
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They present to us, in capsule form as it 
were, all we need to know about the society 
of which we are members. And what is the 
result? The result is we make no decisions 
of our own. We are too prone to accept the 
capsulized, if there be such a word, presen- 
tation of the so-called facts from the col- 
umnists and the commentators, and we sit 
back in sublime contentment and await the 
decision which we are sure will be forthcom. 
ing from our favorite expert or editorial page. 

With this attitude I find fault. I charge 
you, young men and young women who will 
most certainly dominate the stage upon 
which tomorrow’s drama will be performed, 
to be bolder than we have been—I plead 
with you to learn at first hand the facts 
upon which your decisions must be made. I 
beg of you—don’t permit your generation to 
be decimated because you lacked the in- 
formation, the understanding, upon which 
to base sound conclusions. To put it 
bluntly—my plea to you—on the day which 
marks your commencement of the search for 
knowledge—is—don’t let others do your 
thinking for you. Be diligent in your per- 
sonal search for the truth. 

You have a right to ask, “How can I go 
about this search for all the facts?” There 
is a specific recommendation I would make. 
Let me put it this way. 

Several years ago in Singapore I talked to 
@ young man who had attended Leland Stan- 
ford University im California. During a 
summer vacation he had gone as far east as 
Chicago. That young man, employed by an 
importing firm in China, impressed me as 
*, man who had learned to know the United 
States, even though he had seen only a small 
part of it. 

I learned that he had been influenced, be- 
fore going to the United States, by the argu- 
ments that the growth of communism in 
China was in reality nothing more than a 
movement for agrarian reform. Because of 
his contacts with American students and 
their families, he was brought to realize that 
it was in fact communism on the march and 
he grew to despise these most miserable 
merchants of unwanted ideas. 

I talked one day to a young man in Bonn, 
the capital of the West German Republic. 
He was attending the university there, and 
as an exchange student he had spent one 
term at Loyola University in Detroit. He 
amazed me with his appreciation of the 
United States. He had grown up under the 
Nazi system and because he knew no other, 
he had accepted that system as ideal. His 
year of study in the United States—his asso- 
ciation with our young people—demon- 
strated to him that government could func- 
tion better when citizens made decisions 
based upon their own knowledge—than when 
all the rules of society were directed by the 
power which considered itself omnipotent— 
and enforced its decisions with the lash and 
the concentration camp. 

I would be the last person in the world to 
deny to you the thrilling happiness which is 
yours today, as you wait eagerly to depart 
this hall—and receive the congratulations 
which you have justly earned. But I would 
not be honest to myself and to you for that 
matter—if I did not point out that here is 
also a moment of sadness. 

Today you leave this institution forever. 
These hallowed grounds—grounds which 
you have helped make hallowed—are yours 
no longer. They now belong to those who 
are your juniors. Don’t desecrate these 
structures in which you studied. Promise 
yourselves today that you will do more with 
the knowledge you have acquired here than 
those of my generation were able to do with 
the knowledge they acquired while in school. 

In a moment or two you and I will part 
company. When and where we shall meet 
again no one knows. I am proud of you, 
believe me. I have always been fond of this 
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town in which you grew up and this high 
school from which you have graduated. I 
would like to leave you with one thought 
which you might remember. : 

When I was in school, I recall, I read the 
ringing declaration of a great American who 
said, “Westward the course of empire makes 
its way.” I recall also hearing another great 
American declaring that the eastern frontier 
of the United States is the Rhine River be- 
tween Germany and France. 

I would say to you now—in this moment 
which marks your great triumph—there are 
no horizons today. There are no borders— 
no boundaries—west or east—which provide 
you with any guarantee of security—or even 
safety. 

One last thought, and I am finished. 

Not by accident—but by deliberate de- 
sign—I have not yet mentioned the name 
of your school—the name of your town— 
the name of our State, which I love so much. 

I have done this in the hope that I can 
impress upon you the fact that it is of the 
utmost importance that you plan now to 
know the world in which you live. You can- 
not afford the luxury of looking with interest 
only on life in North Kingstown. 

Your world is much—much smaller than 
was the world your parents contemplated 
when they left high school. What happened 
in far-off Tibet was not considered an Ameri- 
can problem when your father received his 
high school diploma. 

Today whatever happens in Paris, Paki- 
stan, or the Malayan Peninsula, in the area 
of political, commercial, or military opera- 
tions, will affect each of you in some way. 

So I say to you go abroad—study abroad, 
Your Government encourages studies in the 
universities of foreign countries. Just last 
week, we in the Congress, provided funds for 
the operations of one of the Federal agencies 
charged with a portion of this responsibility. 
There are other Government agencies—and 
private organizations—interested in the 
same subject. You should explore all these 
possibilities. 

I contend that to know people is to un- 
derstand them and their problems. I wish 
it were possible for you to know all the 
peoples of this world of ours, so that you 
could understand them and they could un- 
derstand you. 

If the young men and women of your gen- 
eration will explore this field to its fullest 
possible extent, I am convinced that your 
children can safely run the risk of living in 
a world community where the creatures of 
God enjoy a mutual understanding. 

They won’t have to run the risk of red- 
dening the beaches of foreign lands with the 
very lifeblood of the youth of America. 





High Rigid Support Price for Certain 
Agricultural Products Is a Detriment to 
Farmer and Consumer Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OFr NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long time the Government has been 
required to buy great quantities of 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and rice 
to support the price of these commodi- 
ties to the producer. This has resulted 
in certain conditions that have resulted 
adversely to the consumer and the Gov- 
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ernment. For instance there is today in 
storage quantities of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, dairy products and tobacco to the 
value of over $6 billion. This vast expen- 
diture by the Government for the pur- 
chase of the commodities I have enumer- 
ated, is not the only expenditure that 
has been necessary to maintain the price 
of these commodities, but, in addition 
thereto is the cost of storage that 
amounts to $700,000 per day. All of this 
results not only in increased taxes to 
our people but also increases the cost 
of living to them. 

President Eisenhower, while not un- 
friendly to the necessity of the farmer 
having a fair return for his products, 
yet, is of the opinion that the rigid con- 
trols that require the maintenance of 
price for the favored farm products, un- 
der the law as it has been for several 
years, is neither right or just to all the 
farmers of the Nation nor to any of the 
consumers. The law as it is selects only 
a few crops, such as I have mentioned, 
and helps only the farmers who produce 
them. The farmers who are interested 
in diversified crops such as we have in 
New Jersey are not helped by the pres- 
ent farm program, nor, the one now un- 
der review by the pending legislation be- 
fore us. 

Instead of this unfair system of farm 
aid the President, through his Secretary 
of Agriculture has submitted a more flex- 
ible plan in place of the rigid plan now 
in force. It is a well-considered plan. 
It is entitled to the support of Congress. 
It does no injustice to the producers of 
the so-called basic crops and does do jus- 
tice to the consumers. 

It is time something is done to reduce 
the cost of living. While this bill in it- 
self will not accomplish this purpose, 
yet, it is one of the steps that must be 
taken if the consumer is to obtain any 
degree of relief, and other farmers not 
within the present farm program, and, 
citizens generally are not to be required 
to sustain such an unfair system by pay- 
ing increased taxes. 

On last Monday morning, June 28, 
1954, the Philadelphia Inquirer, in an 
editorial entitled ‘Congress’ Duty: End 
Farm Price Gouge,” has clearly, logically, 
and forceably set forth in detail the rea- 
sons that justify the adoption of the 
President’s program instead of that re- 
ported by the Agriculture Committee of 
the House. Therefore, I include a copy 
of the editorial as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

Conecress’ Duty: Enp Farm Price GouckE 

The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation from 
the costly and wasteful burden of high rigid 
farm price supports will come to a head in 
the House of Representatives this week, and 
shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year’s ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice at 90 percent of parity. : 

They voted, in effect, to continue high food 
priees for American dinner tables, high costs 
for taxpayers. They voted to encourage in- 
defensible overproduction and the piling up 
of huge, and useless, surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
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port system. Their recommendations reflect 
a hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as 
needs prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. 
When the time comes, the Senate should 
follow suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were snubs for all the people of this 
country who have to buy food and clothing 
and pay taxes. And the time is overdue for 
their interests to have full consideration in 
Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Nota bit of it. Under flexible supports 
bdsic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government. The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move 
down to discourage plantings in times of ex- 
cess production. 

There’s the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan. It; will hold down 
needless overproduction, which high rigid 
supports foster. So long as those high sup- 
ports prevail, overproduction is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at least, 
with the idea of giving housewives a better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high support plan. 

The President's farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve 
a gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his 
sturdy courage in seeking to further a farm 
program that would serve the interests of 
all the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has not 
often been left. Republicans should support 
the President unless there are grave reasons 
for disagreeing with him. And in this case 
there are none. Democrats in Congress 
should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his farm 
program because it is a wise program, in 
the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


Another editorial on the same subject 
that is forceful and conclusive appeared 
in the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue of June 28, 1954. It is entitled 
“A Consumer Defeat.” It reads as fol- 


lows: 
A ConsUMER DEFEAT 


By the very comfortable margin of 26 to 2 
the House Agriculture Committee has ap- 
proved # measure which would continue 
rigid high-support prices for basic crops for 
1 year. There is nothing original in this 
action. Twice before lower and flexible sup- 
ports were slated by law to go into effect. 
Both times Congress relented and allowed 
high supports to continue when the time 
came to end them. 
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A promise to end them in the future Costs 
Congressmen no votes and does Consumers 
no good. To fulfill the promise in ap elec. 
tion year might do - considerable Political 
damage in areas where the farm bigc is 
strong. 

That not all farmers want this expensiy. 
and wasteful policy continued can be seen 
from the two votes cast against the present 
bill. They came from Congressman Kar, Cc 
KING, a Republican, and @ commercia) vege. 
table grower in Bucks County, and from Con- 
gressman Pau. B. Dacue, Republican, who 
represents the rich farm area of Lancaster 
County. These Pennsylvania Congressmen 
bespoke the feelings of many eastern farmers 

The House committee took this action in 
defiance of the President’s request at a time 
when bumper crops threaten to overwhelm 
the storage facilities of the Nation. Wheat 
has already done so and favorable conditions 
for an exceptional corn crop in the Middle 
West may well provoke a similar situation, 

Yet despite all this plenty, food prices 
took a sharp jump upward in the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Fortunately the action of the House com. 
mittee is not final. The House itself must 
vote and then the Senate. The President 
is expected to exert pressure in support of 
his sane program. He has a big stick in his 
veto power because if he kills this extension 
of high-price supports they will automati- 
cally end in accordance with the law now in 
force. There is still a chance the consumer 
will get a break. 


Realizing the substantial and worth. 
while reasons that justify the adoption 
of President Eisenhower's program, it is 
my intention to vote for the adoption of 
his plan as an amendment to the bill now 
before the House. I hope and expect it 
will be adopted as it would be beneficial 
to all of our people. 





Development of Warrior River Headwater 
Reservoirs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have directed a great deal of my 
efforts toward obtaining development of 
the Warrior River headwaters. This 
project would include the building of the 
New Hope Dam on the Sipsey River in 
Walker County, Ala., the Dorsey Creek 
Dam in Cullman County, Ala., the 
Smith’s Ford Dam in Blount County, 
Ala., and the addition of hydroelectric 
power at existing lock and dam 17, and 
at lock and dam 13, when built. 

The United States Corps of Engineers 
and all interested State and Federal 
agencies have approved the project. 
Only the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget is needed before the Congress 
can be requested to authorize the work. 

The construction of these facilities 
would help trade and industrial develop- 
ment in Alabama by providing an im- 
proved waterway and more elecirit 
power. It would have important soil- 
conservation effects. It would prevent 
floods at Cordova, Northport, and other 
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towns. Of great immediate importance 
is the fact that this construction would 
pe of inestimable value in helping re- 
lieve the serious unemployment in the 
seventh Congressional District of Ala- 


ama, 

: Mr. Braxton B. Carr, executive vice 
president of the Warrior-Tombigbee De- 
yelopment Association, is a leading ex- 
ponent of the full and complete develop- 
ment of the river. 

On June 1, Mr. Carr explained ex- 
actly what is involved in this river de- 
yelopment program before the Water 
Resources and Power Task Force of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. His 
statement was so clear, and explained 
the matter so thoroughly, that I am anx- 
jous to make it a matter of public record 
py including it in the CoNGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
Mr. Braxton Carr’s statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE WATER RE- 
SOURCES AND PoWER TasK FORCE OF THE 
CoMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, JUNE 
1, 1954, at CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Iam Braxton B. Carr, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Warrior-Tombigbee Development 
Association. The association is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical, educational organization whose 
sole purpose is to stimulate and convey pub- 
lic support for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River Valley in Alabama, includ- 
ing Mobile Bay into which the river empties. 

The Warrior River has its beginnings in 
principal tributary streams in Walker, Win- 
ston, Cullman, and Blount Counties in north 
Alabama. The Tombigbee River, which 
arises in northwest Alabama and northeast 
Mississippi has its confluence with the War- 
rior in west central Alabama at Demopolis. 
The Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway traverses 
or adjoins 14 of Alabama’s 67 counties. 
These 14 counties contain 27 percent of the 
land area of the State of Alabama; 40 percent 
of the State’s population; and 35 percent of 
Alabama’s manufacturing facilities which 
employ 42 percent of the State’s industrial 
workers. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway is a 
Federal navigation project comprising 467 
miles of channel with an authorized depth 
of 9 feet and width of 200 feet. The project 
extends from the mouth of the river at Mo- 
bile Bay to the head of navigation on the 
Locust Fork of the Warrior at Birmingham- 
port and the head of navigation on the 
Mulberry Fork at Sipsey. 

The inland waterway connects the rich 
coal fields of north Alabama and the indus- 
trialized Birmingham district with Alabama’s 
guifport city of Mobile, which affords im- 
port and export access for oceangoing ship- 
ping as well as access to the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

Recognition of the importance of the War- 
rior-Tombigbee Waterway parallels the set- 
tlement of Alabama. French settlers found 
their way to the site of Demopolis, Ala., by 
using the river. One of the factors which 
influenced them to choose this site for their 
homes was the availability of the river as a 
line of communication and transit. De- 
mopolis was incorporated in 1821. At about 
that same time, 130 miles upriver, settlers 
were choosing another river site for the city 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala. That site was considered 
choice because it was at the head of navi- 
gation on the unimproved Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee which could be negotiated for about 
6 months of the year. 

Interest in these and other communities 
for having the river improved for navigation 
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developed in 1850 and by 1860 had crystal- 
lized into a concerted movement. In 1871 
the United States Congress gave its approval 
to the project by authorizing work to pro- 
ceed under the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers to canalize the river below Demopolis 
for navigation purposes. Various piecemeal 
authorizations followed until in 1902 Con- 
gress merged the project under one author- 
ization act covering the whole river system 
of the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway in Ala- 
bama from the mouth of the river at Mobile 
Bay to the present head of navigation on 
the two primary tributary forks. Officially 
the project is known as the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala. 

The United States Corps of Engineers com- 
pleted the first three locks and dams in 
1895. By 1915 the Corps had completed a 
series of 18 locks and 17 dams, opening the 
entire waterway to navigation at a construc- 
tion cost of $9,112,039.35. In 1940, the first 
three locks constructed were replaced with a 
single lock and dam, adding $4,450,873.50 to 
the construction expenditures. 

Today the 280-foot long by 52-foot wide 
lock chambers are obsolete in size. Some 
are rapidly deteriorating. Most of the dams 
were originally designed to provide a 6-foot 
channel for keelboats and packet boats, but 
have had crest boards and caps added to 
provide additional height. They too are ob- 
solete. Many of them are of timber-crib 
construction. Some have reached advanced 
stages of deterioration. 

In spite of these obvious handicaps and 
others, the waterway continues to be a use- 
ful instrument of the economy of the State 
of Alabama, as well as the Nation. 

Twenty-two companies, the majority of 
them smi\ll businesses, operate barges on the 
river system, moving commerce today at the 
rate of between 3 million and 3.5 million 
tons annually, with 5 million tons annually 
in sight within the next 3 or 4 years if pro- 
jected improvements are continued. Prin- 
cipal cargoes moved on the river consist of 
limestone, petroleum products, coal, iron, 
and steel manufactures, logs, iron ore, and 
concentrates, sulphur, pulpwood, sugar, 
oyster shells, clay, earth, sand, and gravel. 
Today's conception of full utilization of the 
water resources of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
valley goes far beyond the conception held by 
Alabama leaders who first sought develop- 
ment of the river in 1850. They sought only 
an avenue of transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Today’s business, industrial, and civic 
leaders throughout the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Valley, concentrating their efforts through 
the Warrior-Tombigbee Development Asso- 
ciation, recognize a whole new set of eco- 
nomic benefits inherent in water-resource 
development. Navigation still provides one 
of the paramount benefits to be derived from 
@ waterway such as we have in Alabama. 
But the benefits go far beyond navigation. 
These additional benefits all of which com- 
plement development for navigation are 
within themselves of such long-range impor- 
tance that they alone might very well con- 
stitute the basis for conservation and utili- 
zation development of a waterway such as 
Warrior-Tombigbee. 

Rajn falls in the Warrior-Tombigbee wa- 
tershed in a bountiful 55 inches annually. 
The purposes which this water serves, the 
water deficiencies, and the growing and ulti- 
mate water needs all delineate the new con- 
cept of water resource development values 
held by the people of Alabama and particu- 
larly of this river valley. 

Even with the blessedly abundant 55 
inches of annual rainfall, there are periods 
of prolonged drought in the valley. The 
character of the river contributes to intensi- 
fying the ill effects of these drought cycles, 
The principal tributary forks and the main 
stream of the Warrior as far south as Tus- 
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caloosa, Ala. flow through deep, narrow 
gorges. At Tuscaloosa the river abruptly 
enters a wide plain area which continues to 
the Gulf of Mexico, Water from storm rain- 
fall is discharged rapidly from the moun- 
tainous upper reaches. At Tuscaloosa the 
rapid discharge spreads over the wide flood 
plain, causing an estimated annual flood loss 
in business, residential and farm properties 
of approximately $1 million. Not only do 
the floods, which occur on an average of 2% 
times a year, create actual damage, but they 
also pose a constant threat which precludes 
full utilization of some of the richest farm- 
lands in the valley. 

The obvious need exists for water control 
structures which will trap and withhold 
from the stream sufficient water from storm 
rainfalls to eliminate major flood damage 
and eliminate the constant threat to farm- 
lands; control which will store for use in 
drought periods the overabundance of water 
from these same periods of storm rainfall. 

The existing condition of high-flow, low- 
flow periods on the river creates a complex 
series of interconnected problems which 
eventually must be solved if industry and 
commerce in the Warrior-Tombigbee Valley 
are to be given the opportunity afforded by 
water resource development to continue 
normal growth, prosperity and expansion 
of production and services. 

Jasper, Ala., with a population of 8,500, 
is the principal city of Walker County. The 
county has a population of 63,000. Tradi- 
tionally Walker County's economy has been 
keyed to coal mining. The county still has 
great reserves of fine coal, but like other 
mining areas her economy has suffered to 
such an extent that Walker County’s un- 
employnient situation has been nationally 
spotlighted as critical. The Mulberry Fork 
of the Warrior River flows across Walker 
County. Without this means of economical 
water transportation it is doubtful that 
Walker County would have a single commer- 
cial coal mine left in operation. Local 
leaders as well as national leaders agree 
that the ultimate solution of Walker County's 
economic situation lies in creating employ- 
ment through additional diversified industry. 
One of the first problems an industry en- 
counters in seeking to locate in Walker 
County is that of water supply. Jasper and 
many of the county’s smaller towns depend 
on the Warrior River for their water supply 
and in periods of drought their relatively 
small but vital needs are jeopardized. With 
modern industry’s great appetite for water 
as a raw material, Walker County is handi- 
capped in efforts to resolve her economic 
problems and will continue to be handi- 
capped until steps are taken to conserve for 
use the available water supply which comes 
to the area of the Warrior-Tombigbee water- 
shed. 

To some degree the situation that exists in 
Walker County repeats itself again and again 
throughout the river valley. 

Birmingham draws her principal domestic 
water supply from another watershed, but 
is dependent upon the Warrior-Tombighbee 
watershed for her industrial suppiy now and 
in the future. Birmingham's industrial’ wa- 
ter is supplied from Inland Lake which is 
fed by Blackburn Creek, a tributary of the 
Locust Fork of the Warrior River. Inland 
Lake now supplies 60 million gallons of water 
daily, which is the maximum that can be 
safely taken from that source. So in effect 
Birmingham is now out of industrial wa- 
ter for all practical purposes of major in- 
dustrial growth and expansion. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., a city of 46,000 population, 
has 111 industries which employ 8,200 per- 
sons in manufacturing jobs. Several of these 
industries are heavy users of water. Their 
plants were built on the banks of the’ War- 
rior River to take process water from the 
river. They take it at the rate of 50 million 
gallons a day. In periods of extreme drought 
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these industries are forced to shut down 
operations for lack of usable water. 

Local action as well as statewide action 
has been initiated and is being continued 
to clean up the pollution situation which 
has attended the growth of population and 
the growth of industry and commerce all 
along the waterway. However, nothing short 
of action punitive to a degree that would not 
be tolerated would ever completely relieve 
any heavily industrialized river system of 
some measure of pollution from municipal 
and industrial wastes. While progress is 
being made toward alleviating pollution at 
the source, the Warrior-Tombigbee will 
continue to have a pollution problem as 
long as we have extreme low flows and 
extreme high flows in the river. In extreme 
low-flow periods the wastes which pollute 
the waters pile up behind the navigation 
dams. Quickly rising flash floods which 
follow storm rainfalls flush out the wastes 
which have collected. The situation which 
exists today is a public health menace at- 
tested to by Alabama's public health officials. 
It is a*menance also to fish and wildlife. It 
poses a constant threat to the oyster industry 
in Mobile Bay. Stabilization of water flow 
in the river system is as essential to an ade- 
quate solution to this pollution problem as 
is better control of disposal of wastes at their 
source. 

Low flows are so extreme at times that 
no water flows across the navigation dams on 
the river. The 9-foot navigation channel 
does not exist at such times. The Warrior- 
Tombigbee barges, which average 500- to 
600-ton capacities are loaded light by from 
100 to 200 tons each at such times and 
navigated precariously event then. With 
operating costs unchanged and payloads 
lightened under such conditions, barge oper- 
ators lose revenue. 

Floodwaters also create unusual condi- 
tions on the Warrior-Tombigbee which affect 
navigation adversely, more so than on the 
average navigable inland waterway. Because 
of the wide, shallow channel and the low 
banks in the 250-mile reach of river between 
Jackson, Ala., and Tuscaloosa, quick-rising 
floodwaters coming on the heels of drought 
have a tendency to build up shoals. Because 
of the fast runout of water from the river, 
unless sustained rains come to keep up the 
water level until the United States Corps of 
Engineers can dredge out the shoals, naviga- 
tion suffers. In June 1953, an instance oc- 
curred which demonstrates the point. A 
prolonged drought was followed by a short 
period of heavy rainfall, then drought set in 
again. In spite of emergency dredging by 
the United States Corps of Engineers, naviga- 
tion was brought to a standstill for 11 days 
for lack of water over the shoals built up by 
the short flood period. 

In describing the characteristics of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway and thereby 
delineating features which show the river 
system is not now fully serving the purposes 
which we recognize that a river such as we 
have should serve in our present economy, 
we do so only to suggest to this task force 
that we have in this river system a water 
resource worthy of development under rec- 
ognized standards to meet recognized needs 
of general public benefits. It should be 
borne in mind that the system of locks and 
dams now in place on this waterway were 
built for the sole purpose of canalizing the 
river for navigation. They were built under 
& program conceived in 1870 and initiated in 
1890. Packet boats and keelboats carried 
the commerce on the inland waterways in 
the era which this system of locks and dams 
were built to serve. That they are inade- 
quate to meet today’s requirements is no 
refiection upon their builders. Modern 
achievements in the development of towboats 
and barges for the movement of commerce 
on the inland waterways have largely come 
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about since the building of this system of 
locks and dams. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
techniques of full surface water resource 
conservation, control, and utilization which 
are practiced today have largely been de- 
veloped since the building of the system of 
locks and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
was completed in 1915. No water control 
measures have ever been put into effect on 
this river system except for the system of 
navigation dams. 

We have reached a period of economic 
growth and development in the United States 
where the value of available water resources 
is fully recognized. Any appraisal of such 
resources on a national scale as well as a 
local scale must inevitably conclude that 
the water resources of the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee River Valley in Alabama are among the 
most valuable underdeveloped assets of their 
kind in America today. 

In appearing before this task force to cite 
the underdevelopment of this waterway, the 
problems its poses, and the need for full 
development, it is not the purpose of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association 
to attempt to assign to a Federal agency or 
to various Federal agencies the direct re- 
sponsibility for accomplishment in minute 
detail of final development for full utiliza- 
tion of this resource. We recognize the final 
responsibility and insist upon the final re- 
sponsibility of local governments and local 
citizenry to meet their share of development 
in relation to purely localized problems and 
needs as they may arise. 

But we support the basic concept inherent 
in the body of our national policy since the 
earliest days of the United States to the effect 
that our navigable inland waterways are of 
such universal importance that their develop- 
ment and their use should be fitted into a 
national concept. Therefore, the basic de- 
velopment should be handled by and within 
the national framework, taking into account 
at all times the local needs in relationship 
to the national policy. 

With that as our basic premise, the War- 
rior-Tombigbee Development Association, 
representing through membership and asso- 
ciation a large segment of the business, in- 
dustrial and civic leadership of the river 
valley, respectfully recommends to this task 
force that the job of further developing this 
waterway be left in the hands of the United 
States Corps of Engineers. An examination 
of the Corps of Engineers’ principal inland 
waterway projects shows that construction 
work on the existing Warrior-Tombigbee 
project was started by the corps in 1887. 
This project is one of the earliest inland 
waterway projects undertaken by the Corps 
of Engineers for improvements for naviga- 
tion under a comprehensive plan for the 
entire waterway. That the development job 
was adequate in serving the purpose for 
which it was conceived and executed is 
demonstrated, we believe, by the fact that 
dams built of wood over 50 years ago are 
still standing and still serving beyond their 
original purpose. 

The argument is advanced that the de- 
velopment features on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee are not adequate to meet today’s 
needs for utilization of the great resources 
we have. We have advanced that argument 
in this presentation and we expect to con- 
tinue to advance it. But the advancement 
of that proposition should not be construed 
as criticism of the United States Corps of 
Engineers as the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of 
planning, constructing and supervising the 
building and use of basic structures for 
water-resource development. We recognize 
the operating policy which in effect denies 
to the Corps of Engineers any decision of its 
own to initiate projects for inland water- 
Ways development. Any criticism for the 
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failure to have the development of Warrior. 
Tombigbee keep abreast of progress in de. 
velopment which has been made on other 
waterways properly belongs to the People of 
the river valley. 

Not until 1951 was there any concerted ao. 
tion by the people of the river valley to br 
about a reappraisal and a redevelopment ot 
the river system. Recognition by the People 
of Alabama and by their representatives jn 
the United States Congress of the inherent 
benefits to the growth and progress ang 
prosperity of the region through develop. 
ment of the full resources of the waterwa 
brought about a request to the United States 
Corps of Engineers to formulate plans {or 
a comprehensive program of redevelopment 
and -additional development. Congress im. 
plemented the request by giving the Corps 
the necessary authority to proceed with 
studies beyond the limits of the existing nay. 
igation project. 

The response by the Corps of Engineers has 
been swift and thorough. Three years after 
the beginning of a concerted effort in Ala. 
bama to develop the river system to meet 
present and projected needs, the Corps of 
Engineers, with the finest possible coopera. 
tion from every level of command, has for. 
mulated such a comprehensive development 
program. The program contemplates re. 
placement of 13 of the present 40- to 50- 
year-old small locks and low dams with four 
modern navigation facilities. This will leave 
in use two of the present navigation facili- 
ties, giving a total of 6 locks and dams in- 
stead of the present 15. One of these new 
projects started in 1949, is about 80 percent 
completed with closure of the dam scheduled 
in August of this year. A second project will 
be started this year provided the Congress 
gives final approval for funds. The third 
project is at a stage where final plans can 
be completed in less than a year. Initial 
planning has been done on the fourth pro}- 
ect. 

The full program contemplates construc- 
tion of three dams in the headwaters of the 
Warrior River, creating storage reservoirs be- 
hind the dams. These headwaters dams and 
reservoirs will serve to regulate the flow of 
water in the river, giving a stable flow in 
excess of 2,000 cubic feet per second, thus 
eliminating extreme low-flows and extreme 
high-flows and conserving the average 55 
inches of rainfall for maximum use for 
navigation and for maximum use for indus- 
trial and domestic purposes along the entire 
reach of river. 

Further use of the impounded water is 
contemplated by initial hydroelectric in- 
stallation in the three headwaters dams to 
generate a total of 196,000 kilowatts, with 
the future addition of another 80,000 kilo- 
watts planned in one of the headwaters 
dams. Stabilization of flow will allow in- 
stallation of units to generate 45,000 kilo- 
Watts in the uppermost navigation dam on 
the river, and installations to generate 40,000 
kilowatts at dam No. 13 when it is rebuilt 
as a replacement for four of the present nav- 
igation facilities. ‘The plan provides for 
the generation ultimately of 361,000 kilo- 
watts of energy. 

The three headwaters dams and reservoirs 
also will provide, between the maximum 
power pools and the spillway crests, 1,609,000 
acre feet of storage for the contro! of floods, 
which would be equivalent to a total of 
42.5 inches of run-off from the three drain- 
age areas totaling 2,104 square miles above 
the dams. 

Stabilized flow will be measurably helpful 
in alleviating the present pollution problem. 

The water recreation areas, created as 4 
by-product, will be accessible to approxi- 
mately 800,000 people who do not now have 
such sites within the same area. 


The headwaters development program will 
make possible a coordinated program of fish 
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and wildlife conservation, as well as soll and 
timber conservation. 

It will do much to open new industrial 
sites and provide new job opportunities in 
many categories. 
authorization exists for the proposed new 
navigation dams and locks. 

The proposals to build the three head- 
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eOple waters dams with hydroelectric installations 
ves in and to install hydroelectric units in exist- 
erent ing dam No. 17, and new dam No. 13 when 
} and constructed are combined in the Upper War- 


velop. rior River Basin report prepared by the Mo- 


erway pile District Office of the United States Corps 
states of Engineers and approved by the Board of 
8 for Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

ment The Chief of Engineers in April 1954, sub- 
S im- mitted this report for comment to the Gov- 
Corps ernor of Alabama and five Federal agencies. 


With 


Their approval, as well as the approval of a 
; Nay. 


sixth Federal agency, is required before the 
Chief of Engineers can submit the report 
to the Secretary of the Army for transmittal 
to the Congress for authorization of the 


rs has 
after 


projects. 
wage The number of State and Federal agen- 
Ps of 


cies and their departments concerned with 
specific phases of water resources develop- 
ment in this project is indicative of the 
great diversity of interests served and in 
our opinion of the safeguards set up to in- 
sure sound planning to obtain maximum 
penefits from a great natural asset. 

For the State of Alabama, the State plan- 
ning board at the direction of the Governor 
has already given the report enthusiastic 
approval, indicating concurrence from the 
State's conservation department, public 
health service, and geology department. 

The Chief of the Area Development Di- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Commerce, commenting for his Division and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has approved 
the report. 

In the United States Department of In- 
terior the report has been studied by the As- 
sistant Secretary for Water and Power, by the 
Bureau of Mines, by the Southeastern Power 
Administration, by the National Park Serv- 
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a ice, by the Fish and Wildlife Service, and by 
w in the Geological Survey. 
thus In the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, the Deputy Administrator for Soil 
Conservation has reviewed the report. 

In the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the report is being 
checked by the division concerned with wa- 
ter supply and water pollution. 

The Federal Power Commission has ex- 
amined the report. 

The sixth and-final Federal agency which 
will review the report before it is ready to 
go to the Secretary of the Army is the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Favorable action by all of these agencies is 
required before this proposal can be pre- 
sented to the Congress as a basis for asking 
authority for the United States Corps of 
Engineers to proceed with definite planning. 
Congressman Cart Eu.iort, of the Seventh 
Alabama Congressional District, and repre- 
sentatives of the Warrior-Tombigbee Devel- 
opment Association conferred with key offi- 
cials in each of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned except the Bureau of the Budget at 
the time they were studying the Upper War- 
Tior River Basin report. All officials with 
whom conferences were held indicated a keen 
awareness of the need for water resource con- 
servation and development in the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Valley and without exception or 
reservation indicated their personal approval 
a8 public officials of the plans devised and 
submitted by the Corps of Engineers. In 
the conference with officials of the Soil Con- 
servation Service recognition was given to 
the need for the type of headwater dams 
Planned by the Corps of Engineers, and the 
Suggestion was advanced for supplementing 
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“the water-control work of these dams with 


additional small control dams such as are 
now being employed in projects of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The suggestion was 
not made with any indication of a desire to 
substitute the small-dam control method for 
the Corps of Engineers’ high-dam control 
system, but strictly as a desirable comple- 
mentary control. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee Development As- 
sociation, representing a large segment of 
the people immediately concerned with use 
and development of the river system, has 
worked closely with the United States Corps 
of Engineers during the development of the 
comprehensive program outlined in this 
statement. It is the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that the Corps of Engineers has fully 
explored the needs for development and the 
potentialities offered by the great resources 
which we have. It is the further opinion 
of the association that the comprehensive 
program formulated by the United States 
Corps of Engineers for this river system 
meets present and foreseeable requirements 
insofar as we have progressed in water re- 
source conservation and use at this time. 
The association endorses, supports, and ex- 
pects to work continuously for accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of this program. 

We commend the Corps of Engineers for 
the corps’ thoroughness in projecting a 
comprehensive program for the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway and the dispatch with 
which the program was formulated when 
the need for it and the public interest in it 
was demonstrated. The Corps of Engineers’ 
experience over the 130-year period in which 
it has been engaged in the building of fa- 
cilities to put to better use the water re- 
sources of this Nation is unmatched in any 
other single establishment. Undoubtedly 
that experience has contributed immeasur- 
ably toward the development of the par- 
ticular river program in which this associa- 
tion is interested as well as to numerous 
other programs for comparable waterways. 
The multiple problems to be solved and 
the multiple benefits to be derived from 
full development of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway offer a project in which every 
segment of the population of Alabama has 
an interest and in which almost every agency 
of the Federal Government which is engaged 
in natural resource development has an in- 
terest. The diversity of interest is fortu- 
nate because it insures the best possible 
planning and development. We in Alabama 
consider it fortunate also that the United 
States Corps of Engineers is the agency di- 
rectly charged with the continuing respon- 
sibility for planning and executing this pro- 
gram. The corps has had 75 years of experi- 
ence in dealing with this particular water- 
way. 

The indicated approval of the Federal 
agencies which have an interest in the 
Corps of Engineers’ upper Warrior River 
Basin proposals indicate that they share this 
association’s support of the progress of work 
and planning. 

It is our understanding that one of the 
Federal reorganization proposals now under 
consideration contemplates divorcement of 
the United States Corps of Engineers from 
water resources development. We respect- 
fully suggest to this task force that such a 
divorcement undoubtedly would retard ac- 
complishment of the program now under 
way for the development of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee. No question has been raised in 
any responsible quarter for the desirability 
for accomplishing this work of river devel- 
opment as planned. No question has been 
raised as to the efficiency of the Corps of 
Engineers in handling the program to its 
present limits of accomplishment and plan- 
ning. No valid substitute appears at hand 
for the long years of efficient service ren- 
dered and experience gained by the United 
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States Corps of Engineers on this project 
and undoubtedly on many similar and allied 
projects. 

In reference to allied projects, we should 
like to call to the attention of this task force 
the Mobile Harbor project. The ship chan- 
nel in Mobile Bay, planned, dredged, and 
maintained by the United States Corps of 
Engineers since the project's original author- 
ization in 1826 is an important link for the 
southeastern area of the United States, and 
particularly for Alabama with world com- 
merce. The port of Mobile has gained a po- 
sition as one of the first 10 ports of im- 
portance in the Nation. 

Exports and imports hold to a close bal- 
ance. The Alabama State docks system of- 
fers facilities for handling and storing ma- 
terials which are probably unmatched by 
any other single operation on the gulf. Bulk 
material handling plants at Mobile have a 
capacity equal to the combined facilities 
of all other gulf ports. The shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities at Mobile are by 
far the most extensive on the gulf. Mobile 
has the only United States Air Force facility 
located on a deepwater channel. 

Through Mobile Bay barge transportation 
is interconnected between the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway which interconnects the great 
Mississippi River system. 

The existing Mobile ship channel project 
provides for a 36- by 450-foot channel 
over Mobile Bar and a 32- by 200-foot 
channel in the bay. The project depths 
and width are considered inadequate to meet 
present and projected needs for shipping 
using the port. The Corps of Engineers, 
after extensive studies made over a period 
of years, has prepared a report proposing to 
deepen and widen the channel to 42 by 600 
feet over the bar and 40 by 400 feet in the 
bay. This proposal is now before the Con- 
~gress for authorization. 

We respectfully suggest to this task force 
that the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway and 
the Mobile ship channel projects are basic 
resource development projects and that on 
their merits are deserving of speedy accom- 
plishment in the national interest, and fur- 
ther that they can best be accomplished 
within the existing framework of such 
programs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a survey recently was conducted by 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of the economic status of farmers in 
a typical Texas county. 

The facts brought out by this survey 
are interesting and informative, and 
might well have the effect. of guiding 
Members of the Congress in their ap- 
proach to farm problems. I ask unani-~ 
mous consent that a report of the survey, 
as released by Texas A. & M. College, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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How economically sound is the average 
‘Texas farmer? What plans does he have for 
old age and how many have definite plans 
for retirement? 

Answers to these and other questions were 
sought recently in Wharton county in a 
survey designed to check the economic se- 
curity of the State’s farmers. Wharton was 
selected because of its variety of physical, 
economic and social conditions and is de- 
scribed as a representative Texas county. 

Principal crops grown are cotton, rice, 
corn, grain sorghums, hay and alfalfa. 
Truck crops, livestock and poultry contribute 
substantially to farm income. Dairying is a 
growing enterprise. 

The net worth of 257 farm operators inter- 
viewed ranged from “debts greater than as- 
sets” to well over $30,000. Fifty-six percent 


had a net worth of less than $10,000. And- 


42 percent fell in the less-than-$5,000 class. 
Seventeen percent were worth less than 
$1,000 and, in this group, one in three indi- 
cated debts greater than assets. 

The study, initiated by Texas.A. & M. Col- 
lege cooperating with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, is reported by William G. 
Atkins and Joe R. Motheral, assistant pro- 
fessor of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology and USDA labor 
economist, respectively. 

Education was directly associated with net 
worth, the survey revealed, as was race and 
nationality background. 

Insurance is not widely used by Whar- 
ton County farmers as protection against 
death or disability. Nearly one-third of all 
farmers had little or no insurance. The 
majority of the larger policyholders were 
found in the 35- to 44-year-old group. Those 
55 and over carried the least insurance. 

Relatively few farmers in Wharton County 
had ever discussed economic security with 

* their wives and other family members. Too, 
families in the weakest financial positions 
had given least consideration to their econ- 
omic future. More than half said they had 
made no real progress toward saving for 
old age. Those having accumulated assets 
believed their farms would be their chief 
source of income in later years. 

Only 12 percent had made positive plans 
for retirement, 10 percent had given retire- 
ment a little thought and the remaining 78 
percent had given little or no thought to 
retirement. About three-fifths of all 
farmers indicated they did not plan to retire. 

Only 1 operator in § had discussed with 
his children, even casually the possibility of 
their participating in some plan to provide 
for the parents in old age. One farmer in 
nine desired to live with his children upon 
retirement and 3 out of 4 wanted to stay 
on a farm. 

A combination of financial interests in 
farmland, livestock or farm improvements, 
plus one or more types of nonfarm holdings, 
was the most common saving or investment, 
Sixty percent of the farmers checked re- 
ported this combination and the proportion 
increased with net worth. 

More than half the farmers interviewed in 
Wharton County had some income in 1951 
from nonfarm sources. Off-the-farm work, 
oil and gas royalties or rentals and nonfarm 
investments were the prime sources of ad- 
ditional income. 

Eighty-three percent of the operators ex- 
pressed general approval of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, 10 percent disapproved the 
program and the rest took no position on 
the question. 

Cash savings among regular hired workers 
were rare. Thirteen percent had no assets 
while the main type property owned by the 
others was an automobile or truck. 

Forty-seven percent had a life or burial 
insurance policy, the survey indicated. Of 
the 10 percent attempting to save, most 
averaged no more than $5 or $10 a month. 
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Public Laws 389 te 396, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


ss OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports to 
my constituents covering Public Laws 
389 to 396, inclusive, as follows: 
TWENTY-NINTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83p CONGRESS 

Dear Frienp: As I write this the Congress 
is driving hard to meet the adjournment 
target of August 1. Sessions in the House 
have been starting early and running into 
the evening. Despite this, it is pure optim- 
ism to count on the end coming before mid- 
August. 

Here are the laws enacted since my last 
report: 





PUBLIC LAW 389 


H. R. 3704, District of Columbia Corpora- 
tion Act: 

This gives to the District of Columbia a 
modern statute regulating the organization 
of business corporations. You will be inter- 
ested in learning that it is patterned after 
the business corporation law of Illinois even 
though its author is O’Hara of Minnesota 
(member of the District Committee), and 
not O'Hara of Illinois, who merely voted 
for it. 

It replaces an obsolete and inadequate act 
of 1901. The old law required a majority 
of directors of a District corporation actually 
to be citizens of the District. Since 1901 
Washington has mushroomed into the sub- 
urbs, all in nearby Maryland and Virginia. 
Became more and more difficult to fill a 
directorate because of this restriction on 
the right of the director to make his own 
determination of where-he wished to live 
in the Washington area, a 


PUBLIC LAW 390 ; 


H. R. 2512, Purchase of Public Lands f 
Homes: 

Under the Small Tracts Act of 1938 heads 
of households or citizens over 21 could lease 
or. purchase surveyed public lands in tracts 
of 5 acres or less for home, camp, health, con- 
valescent, recreational, or business sites. 
Public Law 390 broadens the act of 1938 (1) 
by removing the age limitation (a returning 
veteran should not be banned because he is 
under 21), (2) by extending its provisions to 
worthy civic, Philanthropic and religious 
groups and associations, (3) by permitting 
the lease of tracts in unsurveyed areas (in 
Alaska only 114 percent of the land has been 
surveyed) and (4) by including in the area 
subject to the application of the act 2% 
million acres of timberland in Oregon. In 
the case of the timberlands, however, small 
tracts may be leased, not sold, and cannot be 
used for any purpose detrimental to the use 
of the whole area for sustained yield timber 
management. 


PUBLIC LAW 391 


H. R. 2974, Indians of California: 

In 1928 the Government started the en- 
roliment of Indians who then were living in 
California and whose ancestors lived in 
California in 1852. By 1933 the roll was 
completed. There were listed 23,586 names. 

Then in 1948 Congress called for another 
enrollment, this time of children living in 
1948 and born after 1928. Some 10,000 names 
showed up on this roll. 

In 1950 Congress increased the class eligi- 
ble for enrollment and authorized a per 
capita payment of $150 to each enrollee who 
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was living on May 24, 1950. The per capit 
payment is from the $5,024,842 judgment 
money (102 Ct. Cls. 887) on deposit with 
the United States Treasury to the credit of 
the Indians. " 


Public Law 391 extends the time for ty, 
Secretary of the Interior to complete the 
tabulation and distribution until June 3 
1955. His trouble is in finding how many on 
the 22-year-old roll were living in 1950, 
There are no adequate vital statistics 1, 
help him out. 


PUBLIC LAW 392 


H. R. 7061, adoption law for District of co. 
lumbia: This rewrites the law of the District 
of Columbia governing adoptions. It con. 
tains a statement of policy taken from the 
Maryland law and recommended by bar as. 
sociations. 







































































PUBLIC LAW 393 


H. R. 7062, children placement in family 
homes: Another District of Columbia meas. 
ure, rewriting the law of 1944 regulating the 
placement of children in family homes, 


PUBLIC LAW 394 


House Journal Resolution 508, memoria) 
to Gandhi: This extends for 5 years the time 
in which the India League of America (or 
other designated organization) may erect jn 
the District of Columbia without cost to 
the United States 2 memorial “testifying to 
the wisdom and leadership of Mohandas K, 
Gandhi.” 

PUBLIC LAW 395 

H. R. 7554, pay for nonworkdays: When 
the President by administrative order closes 
the Federal offices for a special occasion, Gov- 
ernment workers paid on an annual or 
monthly basis suffer no loss of pay. But the 
Comptroller General has ruled that he has 
no right to pay for time off the employees 
paid at hourly, daily, or piece rates. Public 
Law 395 quite properly puts all employees on 
the same footing. Hereafter none wil! lose 
pay when relieved or prevented from working 
by the President’s administrative order. 


PUBLIC LAW 396 


House Joint Resolution 243, one nation un- 
der God: This’ is the law amending the oath 
of allegiance to the flag by adding the words 
“under God” so as to make it read: “one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

House Joint Resolution 243 was introduced 
in the House by Congressman Lovis Rapavt 
early in 1953. Many months later a similar 
resolution was introduced in the Senate. 
Late in 1954 the proposal suddenly came to 
wide public attention. In 1 day I received 
over 1,000 letters from men, women and 
children in the 2d district. The total was 
the largest mail I received in the 83d Con- 
gress on any subject. I responded by intro- 
ducing House Joint Resolution 514, thus be- 
coming 1 of 17 House sponsors. 

The Senate actually passed the measure & 
day or so before the date already scheduled 
for House action. But when the Senate reso- 
lution reached the House for concurrence 
the Rabaut measure (with 17 House spons- 
ors) was substituted. The Senate graciously 
accepted the substitution. Ranaut is 8 
Democrat, congressional leadership and con- 
trol are Republican. It spoke well for the 
spirit of fairness among Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of party affiliations, that the 
honor of authorship was given to the Mem- 
ber who was the father of the legislation and 
whose resolution was the pattern for the 
others. 

Public Law $896 is important at this 
moment in our history by stressing the dif- 
ference in philosophy from the communistic 
system with which we are in conflict. Our 
American Government is founded on the 
concept of the individuality and the dignity 
of the human being. Our Declaration of 
Independence states that all men are created 
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yal and endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights. 

As early as 1892 the Supreme Court ruled 
that “this is & religious Nation.” In 1951 
the Court reaffirmed this, saying: “We are a 
religious people whose institutions presup- 
a Supreme Being.” 
os was during the Presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln (1864) that Congress directed the 
inscription “In God we trust” on our coins. 
It was at Gettysburg in 1863 that Lincoln 
made the first use of the term, “this Nation, 
under God.” 

Public Law 396 does not violate the first 
amendment to the Constitution because it 
recognizes a distinction between religion as 
an institution and a recognition of the sov- 
ereignty of God. 

Cordially and sincerely, 

Barratt O'Hara, 

Member of Congress. 





Hospitality, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, Mr, 
Speaker, true hospitality is an art in 
its most appreciated form. We of Lou- 
isiana have Many ways of promoting 
congeniality. One definite asset to us 
is our ability to take the greatest ad- 
vantage of the coffee pot in brewing out 
of the bean everything that coffee has to 
offer, The article below, offered by my 
yery good friend, Mr. Claude Morgan, of 
Claude Morgan & Associates, publishers 
of Louisiana’s Deep South, should be 
most interesting to the many people 
who are not so fortunate as we in the 
land of hospitality and good coffee: 


HospITauiry, INc. 

Nowhere in the world is hospitality a 
career as it is in the Deep South country 
of Louisiana. The essence of this prevailing 
spirit is coffee. Coffee is the symbol of 
understanding everwhere throughout this 
territory. It starts the day with the wake-up 
cup and with the bedtime cup it closes the 
day's activities. It is the stirrup-cup that 
sends the hunters out on the chase. It 
greets the coming and speeds the parting 
guest. It is the traveler’s welcome home at 
journey’send. Its bouquet inspires the poet. 
Its taste warms the cockles of the heart. 
It is both an everyday joy and a high-day- 
holiday potion. . 

It is the medium of exchange of ideas at 
home and in the market place where its uses 
have been brought to the highest point in the 
business as well ag the social life of the 
tegion. Around the coffee tables in the cafes 
dispatch of business is the order of every 
man’s day. For the ladies there is the coffee 
party, a morning affair originating in the 
Teche country and from there developing 
into a social function of importance through- 
out the Nation. The old law of the after- 
noon tea obtains for the coffee party— 
“giggle, gabble, gobble, and git.” To the 
guests the heavenly brew, served in dainty 
cups with perhaps a finger of cinnamon toast, 
a tiny biscuit or other bit of pastry, is truly 
the cup that cheers and women feel a morn- 
ing well-spent that has been devoted to a 
gathering of this kind. 

Visitors from far parts fall victim to this 
form of entertainment very readily and al- 
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ways threaten to take the idea back home. 
They must be cautioned to remember that 
the brewing of coffee is one of the fine arts. 
It must be dripped slowly in a French drip 
coffee pot and the finished product must con- 
form to the standard set by Talleyrand who 
insisted that it must be black as the Devil, 
hot as hell, pure as an angel, sweet as love; 
or, to use his own language: “Noir comme le 
diable, Chaud comme Le’enfer, pur comme 
un ange, doux comme l’amour.” 





Disaster Relief Program of the Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1954. 
To: Chapter chairmen. 
From: E. Roland Harriman. 

Since the June 1954 national convention in 
Los Angeles and as a result of my report to 
the chapter delegates assembled there, some 
confusion has arisen concerning the disaster 
relief program of the Red Cross. This letter 
is intended to clarify this matter for our 
chapters. 

The Red Cross is obligated by law under 


its congressional chapter to render disaster 


relief whenever and wherever in the United 
States a disaster occurs. The Red Cross has 
carried out this obligation for over 70 years 
and will continue to make available its total 
resources to disaster-affected communities. 
The Red Cross relief funds are expended first 
for emergency assistance to individuals and 
families, but the largest portion is used for 
long-range rehabilitation to assist the disas- 
ter victims, beyonds their own resources, to 
again become self-sustaining members of the 
community. The yardstick the Red Cross 
uses in giving this relief is the disaster- 
caused needed of the sufferer, not the re- 
placement of his disaster-caused loss. 

The Red Cross never asks for reimburse- 
ment or repayment from any community or 
individual receiving disaster\relief. All it 
has asked is that the individual family use 
its own resources and that the affected com- 
munity right from the time the disaster 
strikes do what it can to assist in aiding its 
own people in the total job to be done. 

For over 70 years the Red Cross has met 
this responsibility in this way and in so doing 
has earned the confidence and support of the 
people and of the communities. These have 
given generously in times of disaster and dur- 
ing regular annual campaigns. 

Recently a new concept of disaster relief 
has evolved that represents a serious de- 
parture from these established relief prac- 
tices. This new concept envisages the estab- 
lishment and use of local disaster funds in 
disaster-affected communities separate and 
apart from the Red Cross. These collateral 
funds are usually applied for relief purposes 
over and above that given by the Red Cross 
and after the Red Cross has completed its 
job. These funds are frequently distributed 
on the basis of the total loss suffered by an 
individual rather than the need of the in- 
dividual for help in the essentials to permit 
him to resume his self-supporting activities 
in the community. In some instances a part 
of these collateral funds are channeled 
through the Red Cross, thus participating to 
some extent and right from the start in the 
total job on the basis of need. 
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Obviously, this change in concept presents 
&@ serious problem to the Red Cross and one 
about which the chapters should be in- 
formed because they, in the final analysis, 
are responsible for raising all funds expended 
by the Red Cross. Much of the burden of 
carrying out disaster operations and raising 
disaster funds falls upon the chapters. If 
this new concept of disaster relief continues 
to grow, it will make the chapter job ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible because it is 
doubtful whether any program of relief based 
on the replacement of loss can ever be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, 

Because I believe the national organization 
has the responsibility of keeping chapter 
leadership fully informed on questions vitally 
affecting the ability of the chapters to carry 
on their charter obligations, I reported to the 
National Convention as follows: 

“However, there is a fund raising prob- 
lem which requires our full and immediate 
attention. Developments in recent disaster 
operations make it necessary for the Red 
Cross to return to its previous practice’ of 
conducting special campaigns when disasters 
strike. The American people have supported 
the Red Cross disaster programs because they 
have been in sympathy with our policy, our 
sound policy, of meeting basic needs and 
basic needs alone. We have expended the 
funds given through Red Cross generously 
but prudently, and we have never asked for 
more than was necessary to do the job at 
hand. We have never considered that the 
public wishes us to act as an insurance com- 
pany and replace disaster losses on the basis 
0.” loss. 

“Largely due to our reluctance in recent 
years to go before the public in special ap- 
peals, the generosity of the public, lacking a 
point of focus, has been scattered among 
various local funds and organizations. Now 
I'll say this: When a community wishes to 
spend disaster funds raised by its own citi- 
zens in its own way, it has every right to do 
so. But first things come first. 

“In Flint, Mich., when the tornado hit last 
June, Red Cross immediately moved in to 
meet the needs of the sufferers. We spent 
nearly $600,000 contributed by all the coun- 
try. Meanwhile a committee in Flint solic- 
ited funds and received over $900,000. Not 
one cent of this was turned over to Red Cross 
to meet needs. On the contrary, after Red 
Cross finished its job, all that money was 
distributed to people over and above what 
they had received from Red Cross—irrespec- 
tive of whether they could have taken care 
of themselves from then on in whole or in 
part. Communities that don’t help them- 
selves in the total responsibility of a dis- 
aster can scarcely expect in the future to be 
recipients of nationwide generosity. 

“This kind of situation has also happened 
elsewhere and has convinced us of the wis- 
dom of emphasizing special disaster fund 
appeals for the Red Cross.” 

I have made no statements in my report or 
in any press release or news conferences 
that— 

1. In any way questioned the integrity of 
those responsible for collecting or adminis- 
tering these collatera] disaster funds; 

2. Indicated any request for repayment or 
reimbursement of money spent by the Red 
Cross for disaster relief purposes by any com- 
munity or individual; 

3. Questioned the right of communities to 
collect these collateral disaster funds and to 
expend them for whatever purposes they 
desired. 

In some instances news stories have failed 
to convey the intent of my report to the con- 
vention and have carried statements that 
confused the issue under discussion. 

Regardless of this, I am satisfied that the 
press by placing this issue before the public 
has contributed to an understanding of the 
problems and to a better appreciation of the 
disaster relief program of the Red Cross. 
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This experience points up the necessity of al 
chapters having working agreements with 
city officials, local agencies, the press, radio 
and TV, and other news media to assure full 
understanding, cooperation, and interpreta- 
tion when disasters occur. 
I trust that you will find these facts help- 
ful to your understanding of this matter. 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN. 





The Empire State’s “Main Street” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Times, Mamaroneck,'N. Y., titled “The 
Empire State’s ‘Main Street’ ”’: 

With appropriate fanfare and trappings, 
the first link of what will soon be the longest 
toll highway in the world will be opened to 
public use tomorrow. It is the 115-mile 
stretch of the New York State Thruway be- 
tween a point near Utica and another point 
south of Rochester. 

There will be the traditional ribbon- 
cuttings, a cavalcade of State and municipal 
officials, engineers and contractors, press and 
radio, all topped off with a dedicatory speech 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. To him more 
than any other individual, the credit for this 
stupendous highway undertaking must be 
given. Others had talked about it, but it 
was Governor Dewey who translated the 
dream into a right-angled ribbon of reality 
of steel and concrete across the face of the 
Empire State. 

This is upstate’s observance, for the cen- 
tral part of the State. Later will come the 
day for Buffalo, and for Albany and Syracuse, 
and last, unfortunately, for Westchester. 
Then we shall have our spot in the sun, when 
the Tarrytown-Nyack bridge across the Tap- 
pan Zee is completed and cars will roll from 
it down through our beautiful Saw Mill 
Valley into the metropolis. 

It is difficult, even as close as we are now 
to completion of the near-billion-dollar proj- 
ect, to visualize the effects which will result 
from this 427-mile main thruway, with spurs 
eventually bringing the total mileage to 564, 
including our own New England Thruway 
here in Westchester. 

Certainly the thruway will have a tre- 
mendous effect upon all of us here in 
Westchester. 

We have already noted rising land values, 
new industrial projects, and proposed hous- 
ing developments along the right-of-way. 
In fact, these benefits are not limited to the 
immediate proximity of the superhighway. 
For the thruway will be within easy driving 
distance of any point in the county, and 
consequently the opportunities which it 
opens can be anticipated anywhere in West- 
chester. As our parkways opened West- 
chester after World War I to rapid, substan- 
tial growth, so we may logically expect an 
even greater result from this new, modern 
thoroughfare. 

Governor Dewey has summed this up aptly 
when he says: 

“It will be of great service to more people 
than any highway ever conveived.” 

There must not be overlooked the inci- 
dental benefit accruing from easing of con- 
gestion on present Westchester roads. Lift- 
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ing a large traffic burden from these, the 
thruway will make such existing highways 
of better local service, thereby offsetting to 
a degree the need for an expansion of these 
roads at local expense. And large corpora- 
tions with upstate or New York City fac- 
tories will find it even more convenient to 
locate their administrative headquarters 
here in Westchester because of the shortened 
travel time to their plants. 

Most of all, this brings western and central 
New York much closer to Westchester. It 
wipes out the lack of fast cross-river trans- 
portation for our county. 

In fact, it puts Westchester squarely upon 
the main street of the Nation’s largest State. 
The economic and social consequences will 
in time be momentous. 





Foreign Aid Mirages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the more I consider the foreign- 
aid program, the more I am convinced 
that we are spending American tax- 
payers’ money without justification. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal entitled “Foreign Aid Mirages,” and 
this editorial is quite pertinent at this 
time: 

FoREIGN AID MIRAGES 

When the United States embarked on its 
postwar foreign aid programs, this news- 
paper saw little reason to suppose they would 
end on schedule or in any foreseeable future. 
They didn’t end on schedule and their spon- 
sors no longer talk about termination dates. 

Much has changed, of course, in the 6 
years since the Marshall plan began. Econ- 
omic aid has become largely military aid. 
Under the present administration a greater 
emphasis is placed on Asia’ than on Europe. 

Nor are those the only changes of empha- 
sis. The other day the President made the 
assertion—all but unprecedented in recent 
Washington history—that there is some ele- 
ment of truth in the statement that dollars 
cannot buy minds and that the United States 
cannot support the world. And in advo- 
cating passage of his $3.5 billion aid program, 
on which the House is to begin debate today, 
Mr. Eisenhower observed that it represents 
a reduction of 40 percent in 2 years. 

These modifications in the approach to 
foreign aid are desirable as far as they go. 
But despite the reduction in volume, no 
end to these global programs isin sight. And 
despite the President’s “element of truth” 
remark, they are still based largely on the old 
assumptions—that it is the obligation of 
the United States to pour money all over 
the world, and that doing so helps win or 
hold allies. 

These assumptions are as false today as 
they were 6 years ago. No nation has an 
automatic obligation to support other na- 
tions. Yet the reduced program now pro- 
posed calls for new appropriations of $900 
million for Europe, $570 million for the Near 
East, Africa and south Asia, nearly $1.8 bil- 
lion for the Far East and the-Pacific. Whom 
are we not supporting? 

As for winning friends, the record is clear 
enough. After 40 billions or so of such aid 
since the war, anti-Americanism is more pre- 
valent than ever before, from Britain to 
Indochina. Where is the good will, or even 
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the strengthening of anticommunism, 
were to have gained? 

But, it is objected, the situation is differ. 
ent now; the aid is mostly military: jt js in 
our immediate national interest to help arm 
the nations that have not yet succumbed to 
communism. There is an element of truth 
in that, but what is not always said is that 
the good of military aid can be as much a 
mirage as that of economic aid. 

Consider Indochina itself. For four years 
we have been devoting a great dea) of money 
to that war, lately a billion or more a year 
The chances are very good that it will aij 
have been for nothing. 

And if that happens, it will not be just 
the fortunes of war. It will be because the 
obvious prerequisities for effective Military 
aid were lacking and because no one appar. 
ently bothered to inquire whether they were 
present. This Indochina program was begun 
and is still being continued with no realistic 
assurance of military victory, and with a). 
most no support from the native people. 

Perhaps, being in so deep, we have no 
choice but to continue that particular pro. 
gram for the time being. But it illustrates 
how the old, false assumption underlying 
economic aid—that if you just pour in 
enough money you will get the desired re- 
sult—can have wasteful and even disastrous 
results when translated into the military 
field. Would our national interest have been 
worse served if those Indochina billions had 
been spent on our own defense? 


In his foreign aid message President Eisen- 
hower said “Surely this is clear: during pe- 
riods when the contest is hardest, we must 
not falter.” Unfortunately it is also clear 
that there will always be some kind of crisis 
to justify indefinite continuation of foreign 
aid. 


This administration has done well to re- 
form some aspects of these programs. But 
it has not yet faced up t8 the fundamental 
questions of whether it is right or useful to 
continue them interminably. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress said the other day, the time 
has come for a complete reappraisal. It is, 
in fact, long overdue. 


we 





Rice: Tasty, Thrifty, Nutritious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said on this 
fioor about farm commodities and their 
uses. It is truly said that we in the rice 
growing areas must export 60 percent of 
the rice we raise. This is necessary only 
because knowledge of those in the United 
States who reside outside the rice grow- 
ing areas is so limited as to its prepara- 
tion. If properly cooked, rice is a most 
delicious, pleasing, and nutritious part 
of the meal. 

In order to share our knowledge and 
to open up new eating adventures for 
many, I wish to make available to all 
several of the better recipes that have 
been developed by those who know rice 
best. These recipes appeared in the 
1954 edition of the publication, Louisi- 
ana’s Deep South, published by Mr. 
Claude Morgan, of Claude Morgan & 
Associates: 
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Rice: TasTY, THRIFTY, NUTRITIOUS 
SHRIMP JAMBALAYA A LA LOUISIANE 


Make roux of 1 tablespoon fat, 1 table- 
spoon flour. Then add one-half cup chopped 
onion and let cook in the roux until the 
onions are withered. Then add 1 clove garlic 
minced fine, 1 cup canned tomatoes, one- 
half cup water, 1 green pepper chopped fine, 
one-half teaspoon salt, more if desired, one- 
fourth teaspoon red pepper, one-fourth tea- 
spon thyme, 1 tablespoon Worchestershire 

e. 
a these ingredients come to a boil for 
5minutes. Then add 3 cups of cooked rice, 
2 cups cooked peeled shrimp. Stir slowly 
for 10 minutes on a low fire. Pour into a 
buttered casserole. Sprinkle over the top 
one-half cup grated cheese and 2 tablespoons 
parsley. Place in oven at 350 degrees for 
15 minutes. Serve hot. 
RICE AND CRABMEAT CASSEROLE 


One-half cup butter or margarine, one-half 
cup flour, 2 cups milk, 1 cup crabmeat, 1 cup 
cooked rice, 4 hard cooked eggs, chopped, 
one-fourth cup finely chopped onion, one- 
half cup finely chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon 
salt, one-half teaspon pepper, one-fourth 
cup bread or cracker crumbs. 

Melt butter or margarine in a saucepan. 
Add the flour and blend thoroughly. Gradu- 
ally add the milk and continue stirring until 
the mixture thickens. Add the crabmeat, 
rice, eggs, onions, parsley, salt, and pepper 
to this sauce. Mix thoroughly. Place in a 
greased casserole. Cover with the crumbs. 
Bake in a 350 degree F. oven for 30 minutes. 

This receipt makes seven generous serv- 
ings. 

RICE PUDDING WITH PINEAPPLE-CRANBERRY 

SAUCE 


Two cups cooked rice, 2 cups milk, 2 eggs, 
slightly beaten, 1 tablespoon cane sugar, one- 
half teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup pineapple juice, 
lcup can sugar, 2 cups fresh cranberries. 

Combine rice, milk, eggs, sugar, and vanilla 
in a 1-quart casserole. Place the casserole in 
a shallow pan in hot water. Bake in a 350- 
degree F. oven for about 1 hour or until a 
silver knife comes out clean when it is in- 
serted into the center of the custard. Chill 
the custard. Cook pineapple juice and sugar 
together for 5 minutes. Add the cranberries. 
Cook 5 minutes longer. To serve: top with 
the sauce which may be either hot or cold 
when served over the custard. 

This recipe makes six servings. 


STEAMED RICE 


One cup rice, 2 cups water, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Wash rice thoroughly in several waters. 
Drain. Add rice to cold salted water and 
bring toa boil. Reduce flame to simmer and 
cook for 20 minutes or until grains are soft 
but firm. Do not stir. To prevent sticking 
to pan, lift from time to time with a fork. 


DATE AND NUT RICE PUDDING WITH HARD SAUCE 


Two cups cooked rice, 2 whole eggs, 1 cup 
chopped dates, one-half cup chopped pecans, 
one-half cup sugar, 2 cups milk, one-quar- 
ter teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 
tablespoons melted butter, pinch of salt. 

Combine and beat well the milk, eggs, 
butter, sugar, vanilla, nutmeg and salt, 
Mix in cooked rice, dates and nuts. Pour 
into a buttered mold or casserole and set in 
a pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven at 350 degrees for 1 hour. Remove 
from the mold and serve warm with the fol- 
lowing hard sauce: Beat until soft 5 table- 
spoons butter, then add 1 cup of confection- 
ers sugar. Cream until smooth and add 1 
teaspoon vanilla, one-quarter teaspoon nut- 
meg and 1 egg yolR. Cream all of this well 
and chill, Serve on warm pudding. 

CREOLE CHICKEN STEW 

Four tablespoons olive oil, 2 onions diced, 
1 cup tomato pulp, one-third cup pimientos 
finely chopped, 1 button garlic, finely 
chopped, one-half fried chicken (disjointed), 
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one-half cup peas, one-half pound uncooked 
rice, 1 cup canned corn, dry pack, I teaspoon 
saffron, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 cups good stock, 
one-third teaspoon cayenne pepper, I table- 
spoon finely chopped parsley. 

Cook onions and garlic in oil, add toma- 
toes, corn, peas and seasonings, Lightly 
brown chicken in fat, then add to other in- 
gredients. Cook in covered iron vessel or 
bake in casserole 1 and one-half hours in 
moderate oven, adding more liquid if neces- 
sary. 





The Record Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr: Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD two editorials 
which were published in the Daily Times 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on May 19, 1954, 
one titled “The Record Speaks,” and the 
other headed “United on Segregation, 
Too”: 





THe Recorp Speaks 


There is a growing criticism within Dem- 
ocratic ranks of the foreign policy of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. That, we assume, is to 
be expected on the eve of what promises to 
be the most bitterly contested congressional 
election in years. We had hoped that the 
bipartisan support pledged in this field of 
foreign relations would be continued. How- 
ever, we must accept things as they are. 

For those who are captious or critical of 
the President’s program, we suggest that it 
is the result which counts and not the 
means whereby that result is achieved. 

To become specific, whatever forebodings 
we may have, whatever alarms we may feel, 
we are still out of shooting wars and under 
the President we achieved a difficult peace. 

By contrast, remember the half-century 
record of the opposition party which now 
criticizes the President: 

World War I, Woodrow Wilson. 

World War II, F. D. Roosevelt. 

Korean war, Harry S. Truman. 

If we have the choice, we will take, every 
time, the policy of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
which has kept us out of war in preference 
to the policies of the opposition which have 
written in blood the record above. 


UNTTED ON SEGREGATION, Too 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Monday, banning racial 
segregation in our public schools, should not 
excite any great surprise. It was as in- 
evitable as our progress in other fields of 
human endeavor and human brotherhood. 

That even the bitter-end proponents of 
segregation expected the Court decision is 
apparent in the steps taken in advance in 
such States as Georgia and South Carolina. 
There is no need, then, to make a Hollywood 
production out of the matter. There will 
be, we confidently predict, no mass riots, 
no bloody conflicts, no heads rolling in the 
streets. 

Instead, after a period of readjustment 
which will be shortened if calmness and 
judicial temperament predominate on both 
sides, we shall have 17 States of the Union 
following the same path toward racial equai- 
ity of opportunity which 31 other States 
took years ago. We shall then be “United” 
States again on & fundamental issue which 
for too long divided us. 
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In this connection, we might note paren- 
thetically that if the event possesses political 
implications, this unequivocal recognition 
of the equal rights of a minority came under 
an administration which had pledged itself 
to work toward this end. Previous adminis- 
trations had done the same. But under 
President Eisenhower the promissory note 
was cashed. Where under FP. D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman there had been lip 
service, under Dwight D. Eisenhower there 
was performance. 

We suggest that tolerance and patience 
are the virtues most needed at this time. 
Immediate resentment which has flared up 
in a few sections of the Deep South was to 
be anticipated. But we do not believe that 
the angry voices of a few political spokes- 
men represent the true sentiments of that 
section. There will not be a second seces- 
sion. 

The South will, we are sure, accept the 
inevitable, perhaps grudgingly here and 
there, probably not graciously anywhere. 
But, nevertheless, we expect in all certainty 
eventual compliance with the implementa- 
tion terms of the decision which are to be 
taken up by the Court in the fall. That 
patience will be required is indicated by the 
fact that this decision itself came only after 
3 years upon rulings by lower Federal courts 
handed down in 1951. We must not expect 
& miraculous readjustment overnight. 

We believe, therefore, that the question 
now before the Nation is not: “Will the Court 
decision be obeyed?” but rather: “How best 
may the Court decision be put in effect?” 
That issue, coming again before the Court 
in October, should engage the serious con- 
sideration of all patriotic citizens and officers 
of the Government. 

There are involved important questions of 
socialogy, of economics, of ingrained habit 
approaching the weight of tradition. There 
are physical properties to be considered, the 
existing and the needed school plants; there 
are the teachers to be thought of, those of 
both races, whose employment must be 
guarded; and most of all, there is the ques- 
tion of what is going to be in the best inter- 
ests of both white and Negro schoolchildren 
in a trying period of readjustment for both, 

Only through united effort, through calm, 
dispassionate study, can these serious prob- 
lems be satisfactorily solved. 

The best brains and the kindest hearts on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line must 
be enlisted in the effort. 





George Washington’s Counsel to His 
Countrymen Warns of Danger in House 
Joint Resolution 527 and House Joint 
Resolution 528 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
IT am extending my remarks to include 
my statement to the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee holding public hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and 
House Joint Resolution 528, as follows: 
Testimony or Hon. Barratr O'HARA, OF 

Intinots, Berore THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

Jupictary, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Barratr O’Hara, representing 
the Second Congressional District of Illinois. 
I appreciate the opportunity graciously given 
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me to participate as a witness in the public 
hearings of your distinguished committee 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and House 
Joint Resolution 528. 

I have read and studied carefully the 
two resolutions. I have sought to find in 
them some suggestion (1) of something nec- 
essary to be done in the national security 
and the public welfare, (2) of something 
that was not being done under existing laws 
and instrumentalities, and (3) of something 
that properly and more efficaciously could be 
done by vesting despotic power in one man, 
not chosen by the people in a popular elec- 
tion, but an appointee recommended by 
service and servility to a political party. I 
could find no suggestion of anything meet- 
ing these three factors. 

We have strong laws against treason, sab- 
otage, espionage, criminal, subversive acts. 
We have the FBI, of which we all are proud, 
and other policing bodies to expose, to run 
down and to arrest those in violation. We 
have a system of good courts to accord to 
ail accused of crime a fair and impartial 
trial and to mete punishment to the guilty. 
Moreover we have an alert citizenry, and 
this includes the responsible labor leader- 
ship and labor rank and file of our country. 

No free people travel the road to despotism 
with their eyes open. It is the history of 
other countries of the world, and within our 
times of Germany under Hitler and Italy 
under Mussolini, that the eye-opening has 
come after the end of the road to despotism 
had been reached and liberty was gone. 

What is proposed by these resolutions is 
to give to one man, the creation of a political 
party, the arbitrary power of life or death 
over any labor union, any church, any fra- 
ternal, business, or civic organization. 

Whether this is something wholesome and 
to be desired in the climate of our American 
democracy, or whether it is the siren song of 
Scylla and Charybdis at the end of the road 
of despotism, I leave for answer to the father 
of his country, George Washington. 

Iam quoting now from Washington's Fare- 
well Address: 

“The alternate dominion of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetuated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism. But this leads at length to 
® more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual; and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own 
elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

“Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ought not 
to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and the 
duty of a wise people to discourage and re- 
strain it.” 

What Washington feared might come to 
pass, and against which he warned in the 
strongest language at his command, was the 
gradual development of our democracy into 
a despotism by the concentration of un- 
checked power in the hands of one man, or 
& group of men answerable only to them- 
selves or to a political party. He was not 
referring to the legitimate functions of a 
political party as an instrumentality through 
which citizens of kindred philosophies and 
intellectual and material interests might act 
in concert in making their voice heard in 
matters of government. It is clearly ap- 
parent that his warning has applicability in 
the present instance. 

Under the guise of serving the national in- 
terest it is proposed to vest in the Attorney 
General an absolute power far and beyond 
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any power that has been given to the judges 
in our courts. 

In my own State of Dlinois, and I think 
elsewhere it is pretty generally the rule, it 
is mandatory on the judge to grant a peti- 
tion for a change of venue when accom- 
panied by an affidavit in proper form that 
affiant has good reason for believing the court 
to be prejudiced. : 

Suppose in the case of a labor union or 
any other organization the Attorney General 
actually was prejudiced. -His prejudice 
might stem from the participation of such 
organization in a political campaign in op- 
position to the candidacy of the source of 
the Attorney General’s appointment. It 
might stem from anticipation of opposition 
in a forthcoming campaign upon which was 
dependent the Attorney General's continued 
tenure of office. Suppose this prejudice were 
not merely a matter of suspicion or of con- 
jecture, but also subject to proof by com- 
petent evidence, or even openly acknowl- 
edged, the Attorney General under these res- 
olutions nevertheless could proceed to pass 
judgment on one against whom he was 
known to hold bia$ed and unfriendly feeling. 

In the administration of American justice 
the accused is assumed innocent until guilt 
is proved beyond a reasonable doubt. He is 
assured of a fair and impartial trial. The 
trial judge must be of mind entirely un- 
biased and without personal interest of any 
nature in the outcome of the trial. Have 
we reached such a stage in our national life 
that we must abandon everything in Ameri- 
can justice so dear and sacred to many gen- 
erations of our people? 

I am very sure, Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues on the committee, that in the pro- 
posal of these resolutions there does exist 
the danger which George Washington fore- 
saw many long years ago and against which 
he did allt in his power to warn us. 

In the 165 years since the establishment 
of the office we have had 60 Attorneys Gen- 
eral. We have had good and outstanding 
Attorneys General, some who were thought 
by some to have been questionable, some 
who were indifferent. At the best and at 
the worst it has been an office predominantly 
political in its character. 

When the so-called wiretapping bill was 
before the House I said in my remarks: 

“Does any Member of this body desire to 
place within the jurisdiction of this essen- 
tially political office the power to say who 
shall be permitted to talk in privacy with 
his own wife and his own children over a 
telephone line for which he has contracted 
and for which he pays?” 

The House in its wisdom refused to give 
to the Office of the Attorney General such 
arbitrary and unchecked power. The atti- 
tude of the American people supportive of 
the position of the House was refiected in 
editorials in the newspapers of the United 
States from coast to coast. 


Now it is proposed to give to this essen- 
tially political office the power of life and 
death over every labor union, every church, 
every fraternal organization. It is a grab 
for political power, bypassing our courts and 
our time-honored customs, that in its bold- 
ness stands without precedence in our na- 
tional history. 


The passage of these resolutions would be 
the establishment of a precedent which, 
again quoting the words of Washington, 
“must always greatly overbalance in per- 
manent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield.” 

As to the proposition here presented of 
one man, entrenched in a political office by 
virtue of his service in active politics, being 
vested with such large and despotic powers, 
George Washington's counsel in opposition 
is as crystal clear as the ringing of a bell. 
Against such a proposition he would say, 
as in his famous farewell address: 
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“A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predom. 
nates in the human heart is sufficient +, 
satisfy us of the truth of this position ” 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound respect ¢, 
the great Judiciary Committee of the Sirens 
composed as it is of members whose eminence 
on the bench and at the bar before their 
election to this body was long established 
and recognized. I appreciate sincerely the 
courtesy and the honor you have shown m 
by listening to my remarks. I fee} so deeply 
on the subject we are discussing because : 
seems to me to strike at the very spirit 
and purpose of our Government. I hope that 
the committee in its wisdom will renae 
another great service to our democracy b 
turning thumbs down on a proposal to siees 
above the law the power of one man, how. 
ever wise and well motivated that man 
might be. 





An Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


©r INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, while 
attending the hearings of the Commit- 
tee Investigating Communists Aggres- 
sion in Europe, I had an opportunity to 
visit Geneva, Switzerland, and meet 
some of the participants in the recent In- 
ternational Conference. I also attended 
a day’s hearings of the International 
Labor Organization Convention at 
Geneva. I had the opportunity to meet 
one of the delegates to the ILO Conven- 
tion and learn something about the posi- 
— of India and our international prob- 
lems. 

The following editorial by H. R. Sny- 
der, of the Gary Post-Tribune, sets out 
some facts and recommendations that 
are very practicable pertaining to our 
relations with India: 

AN OPPORTUNITY 


In connection with the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, there has been some disposition in 
Congress to penalize India because its Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, declines to take a 
stand toward communism which closely 
matches the American view. 

We have no patience with Nehru’s atti- 
tude, but any sort of punitive action on our 
part would be more than shortsighted. 

India’s teeming millions are a rich breed- 
ing ground for communism. The country’s 
intellectual leaders have put a sharp watch 
on neighboring Red China to observe how 
its radical communizing experiments work 
out. 

We and our western friends have a golden 
opportunity to win India permanently for 
democracy—and perhaps ultimately for the 
West—if we can demonstrate the superiority 
of our way of life over that offered by the 
Communists. 

The way to do this is not to tell Indians 
what they must think, but to show them 
how democracy and a free economy can work 
to their advantage. | 

That is the purpose of the point 4 pro- 
gram with its assistance to agriculture, 
community development, to health and san- 
itation and the like. That program deserves 
in Congress the support President Eisen- 
hower and FOA Chief Harold Stassen are 
now asking for it. 
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The Harrison Amendment, H. R. 9680 
SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricultural 
products; to @ gment the marketing and 
disposal of such products; to provide for 
greater stability in the products of agricul- 
ture; and for other purposes, 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be less than honest with the Com- 
mittee if I did not state that I am in no 
sense an expert on farm legislation, but 
I do claim some knowledge of and train- 
ing in the field of logic. I have listened 
with a great deal of attention to the de- 
bate yesterday and today and must say 
that logic has played little or no part 
in much that has been said. Those who 
are in favor of rigid price supports point 
out that there is unemployment in the 
agriculture equipment manufacturing 
industry, that the farmers economically 
are not in good condition, and yet they 
propose to continue the price-support 
program which has produced these eco- 
nomic difficulties. One would think 
that those advocating the continuance 
of 90 percent of parity price support 
were advocating a new program to cure 
ils which had been created by some 
different program. 

As for myself, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that those supporting 
the present program are blindly doing 
so because of some belief that it has 
political value but knowing full well that 
the 90-percent-parity-price-support pro- 
gram had its inception as a war measure 
and has now long outlived its useful- 
ness. 

The charge has been made by many of 
those on my right that the flexible-price- 
support program is one which flexes the 
prices and fleeces the farmer. If that 
now be true, then they must assume re- 
sponsibility for originating the plan. 

In support of this conclusion I would 
like to quote an editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, July 19, 1952, 
and may I call attention to the fact that 
the New York Times is a Democratic 

cs 
_ Democratic Farm Pouicy 

If there had been any question as to what 
the fashion was to be in farm policy at the 
1952 Democratic convention it would seem 
to have been removed by the President yes- 
terday. For yesterday Mr. Truman gave his 
approval to legislation embracing the newest 
design from the sketchbook of his 
of Agriculture, a design which, as the fashion 
writers would say, features high and rigid 


supports—90 percent of parity for basic farm 
crops. 

Hitherto, administration policy has con- 
sistently repudiated rigid price supports as 
completely unsound economically—which, it 
might be added, makes that conclusion 
Virtually unanimous. 

“The Government’s long-range program te 
support farm incomes at a reasonable level,” 
said the President’s Economic Report to Con- 
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gress in January 1947, 
flexible * * *.” 

Again in 1948 Mr. Truman told Congress: 
“I emphasize the need for keeping support 
levels flexible.” 

In January 1949, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in its annual report to 
the Chief Executive, was even more em- 
phatic on this point, declaring: 

“Rigid systems of support * * * can only 
lead to rigid systems for restricting output 
that violate our tenets of economic freedom.” 

Just by way of rounding out the record, 
here is what the Democratic Party platform 
said in 1948: “We pledge our efforts to main- 
tain continued farm prosperity. * * * Spe- 
cifically we favor a permanent system of 
flexible price supports for agricultural 
products.” 

The idea of a 90 percent rigid level of sup- 
port was introduced as a wartime measure, 
and was to have been terminated automati- 
cally 2 years after hostilities were over. Con- 
gress has succeeded in extending the postwar 
transition period from year to year, however, 
and now the President, despite the adminis- 
tration’s public record on the issue, has given 
his blessing to legislation which would ex- 
tend rigid wartime supports through 1952. 
The provision, he now finds, is “a valuable 
addition to our agricultural legislation, 
which has been so important in maintaining 
a strong and stable farm economy.” 

This approbation by the President of the 
notoriously unsound device of rigid controls 
contrasts strikingly with the things he had 
to say about it only 2 years ago. In April 
1950, in a memorandum to Congress, Mr. 
Truman said of it: 

“It is costly, and it piles up unmanageable 
surpluses at the same time that it m:intains 
artificially high prices for agricultural 
products.” 

No one could have stated the case against 
rigid price support more simply and with 
greater economy of words. Unfortunately it 
is necessary to add that no one could have 
stated it for a poorer reason. For, unhappily, 
Mr. Truman’s arguments against the high 
price-support policy which he now professes 
to regard with such admiration was not a 
preface to a plea for flexible support but to 
a plea for a device that would have been not 
only more costly but even more insidious. 
We refer to the Brannan plan. Now that the 
country has refused to have anything to do 
with the latter, Mr. Truman apparently is 
prepared to settle for the next worst thing. 


“must be kept 





Realities Join United States and Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
Many grievances against Great Britain. 
We do not like her trade with or her 
recognition of Red China. Nor do we 
relish the emphasis upon business as 
usual which seems to dominate the 
thinking of British statesmen. There 
seems to be an attitude of tolerance of 
hostile ideologies which makes John Bull 
an appeaser in many American eyes and 
does nothing to promote English prestige 
here in America. ; 

Yet, despite our differences of view- 
point, the recent meeting of Churchill 
and Eisenhower points up the common 
bonds which unite the interests of Brit- 
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ain and the United States. In the last 
analysis, neither of our countries can 
flourish in a world of dissension and 
conflict. We both want peace, where 
the Communist nations seek war. We 
can, together, muster tremendous mili- 
tary strength on the seas and in the air. 

The Eisenhower-Churchill statement 
looks for ultimate general and drastic 
disarmament, including the use of 
atomic weapons, pledges our agreement 
not to recognize any unwilling subordi- 
nation of sovereign states now held in 
bondage, and agrees to joint efforts to 
forward self-government for countries 
whose people desire such independence. 

Whatever is to come of this statement 
of principles will be determined in large 
measure by events, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact, that whether we like 
it or not, American and British interests 
in the long run are basically compatible. 





Nothing but Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal of June 30, 
1954 entitled “Nothing but Money.” 
This is an excellent editorial; and I, 
therefore, am placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

NOTHING Bur MoNEY 


There are many aspects of this Nation's 
postwar housing program which puzzle and 
perturb us. 

For instance, as we understand it, the 
Government, in order to encourage new 
home construction, exempts owners of older 
homes from payment of income taxes on any 
profits they might make through the sale of 
the older houses, provided that proceeds 
from the sales of the older homes are in- 
vested in new homes within a specified time. 
In other words, a home owner may sell his 
home at a profit of eight, ten, or twelve thou- 
sand dollars above its original purchase price, 
and, if he reinvests in a new home costing as 
much or more as he received for the old, he 
can forget about the tax on his profits. Nor- 
mally, he would be expected to pay taxes of 
from $2,000 to $4,000 or more on an income 
of eight to twelve thousand dollars—this 
much even if he had no other income. 

Actual profit on the sale of an older home 
could well entail an amount greater than 
just the excess above the original purchase 
price. The real, total profit could be figured 
with greater accuracy by taking into account 
the amount of rent, if any, saved by the 
homeowner. 

While this plan of encouraging new-home 
construction may seem commendable, why 
are its benefits extended solely to people who 
already own homes? If the Government can 
forgive a homeowner several thousand dol- 
lars in income taxes simply because he is 
buying a new home, then why shouldn't an 
individual who has fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars in hard-earned and hard-saved 
cash be given a rebate of income taxes on as 
much of his savings as he will invest in a new 
residence? 
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After all, the citizen who has nothing but 
money needs a home more than does a citi- 
zen who already has one home, but wants 
another one. On top of this, any time any 
citizen is excused payment of taxes on any 
portion of his income, the taxes on the in- 
comes of other citizens necessarly are in- 
creased. It is incongruous, but true, that 
nonhomeowners who are striving to own 
residences are paying increased taxes in order 
to make it easier for established home- 
owners to sell their residences at a tax- 
exempt profit and move into more sump- 
tuous domiciles. 

The nonhomeowner, of course, might be 
entirely a victim of circumstances. Had he 
not spent several years overseas in the early 
forties—risking his life to save the homes of 
other citizens in the United States—he might 
by this time have become a homeowner him- 
self. 

One veteran who, rather than go into debt 
for 20 or 30 years, has shunned the Govern- 
ment’s easy-credit lure, told us recently he 
has accumulated several thousand dollars by 
working and saving steadily for the past 6 
years and that he would like to make a sub- 
stantial downpayment on a home. He doesn’t 
think the Government owes him anything, 
and he doesn’t want the Government to give 
him anything, either—not even easy credit. 
Logically, he doesn’t think the Government 
owes anybody else anything, either, and he’s 
a@ little tired of seeing homes he would like 
to buy being snapped up by other citizens 
who are excused taxes on portions of their 
incomes. To him, income is income, and 
all of it should be taxed. Otherwise, he 
feels, he should be given a rebate of income 
taxes on the downpayment for his home. 

We think this veteran has a point. And, 
of course, any nonveteran ix his position 
would have a point, too. 





Scandals of Fair Deal Era Are Still 
With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
change takes place in our national ad- 
ministration, it gives the “out’s” a 
chance to look over the picture, check 
the books, and find out what has been 
going on. Plenty has. 

The conviction of our former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue on charges of 
cheating Uncle Sam of more than 
$90,000 in taxes from 1940 to 1950, gives 
us some idea of shenanigans in high 
places. The gentleman in question 
served as our United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from 1944 
to 1947 and had formerly been the col- 
lector in charge of the Brooklyn-Long 
Island area. 


At the same time, we have discovered 
that the man who was formerly the top 
officer of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration had been arrested eight times 
for such offenses as embezzlement, lar- 
ceny, bad checks, and disorderly con- 
duct. The FBI submitted a report on 
the whole record to the Civil Service 
Commission in 1941, but the file is miss- 
ing. Other charges indicate that the 
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FHA was party to a regular stunt in 
which builders received sums far in ex- 
cess of actual costs of construction and 
kept these amounts as “windfall profits.” 
Tenants in these structures paid rents 
based upon the total amounts, of course. 

When some historian writes the his- 
tory of the 1930’s and 1940's he is going 
to have plenty of material for a real life 
“who done it.” 





British Leaders Making It Increasingly 
Difficult for American Friends to Sup- 


port Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following: 


TALKS Orrerep Opportunity To Ser Brrrain 
STRAIGHT 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Certainly it can be said that Britain did 
its best to make the Anglo-American week- 
end conference a failure. The chief instru- 
ment was Mr. Eden’s last Wednesday speech 
to the House of Commons. 

Labeled by him an “account of the Ge- 
neva Conference,” this speech was actually 
three things—anh ultimatum to the United 
States concerning southeast Asia, a menda- 
cious account of Britain’s broken promises 
to the United States, and an attempt to 
force the Secretary of State out of office, 


SPEECH UNIQUE 


Between allies, this speech was unique in 
diplomatic history. Over the postwar years 
the United States has by gifts and loans 
made it possible for Britain to exist as any- 
thing but third-rate power. It has continu- 
ally defended shaky British positions in 
countries like Egypt and Iran and it has 
consistently been let down by Britain in the 
Far East. 

Now this British Government—as bent on 
appeasement as the Conservative Chamber- 
lain Government of 1938—wants the United 
States to sign a mutual agreement with the 
Communists in Asia guaranteeing the fron- 
tiers of their stolen territories, as the price 
of “united action” in defending what re- 
mains of free Asia. 


Mr. Eden repeated his previous lie about 
Britain’s April promise to discuss “united 
action” with the United States, not at some 
remote future date, but right away. Church- 
ill himself worked on the communique in 
the presence of United States representa- 
tives. The truth is, when India objected, 
mighty Britain once more supinely bowed 
to Nehru. 





GUNNING FOR DULLES 


Finally, by his nauseating praise of Vyache- 
slav Molotov (coupled with a kind word for 
Under Secretary Bedell Smith and no men- 
tion of Secretary Dulles), Mr. Eden was 
clearly gunning for the Secretary of State by 
showing how little Britain thinks of him. 

All in all, am astonishing performance. 
Many in Washington felt that upon reading 
the text of Mr. Eden's speech, President 
Eisenhower should have telephoned Prime 
Minister Churchill and told him he would 
be unwelcome in Washington. 
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Yet, on the whole, it was perha 
to let the British come over for Some — 
speaking” and let them have it right fro 
the shoulder. For by all odds the American 
people are tired of one-way association with 
an ally upon whom they can rely only to 
defend that ally’s interests—and never their 
own, 

Yet regardiess of the outcome of these 
talks, the question remains just why th 
British Government dared to treat its ally 
and benefactor in this contemptuous meatner 


BRITISH LINE 


The answer, in my Judgment, can be found 
in two facts. First, in Asia ever since 1945 
the United States has followed a British line 
The British saw the triumph of communism 
in China with equanimity. The British 
wanted the Korean war called off without 
victory, and got that. The British now want 
Indochina divided (even if presumably to 
A segas later) and are in process of getting 

Why should they now not demand a re. 
ciprocal guaranty” of Communist grabs in 
Asia simply by making such a United States 
guaranty the price of their precious sup- 
port? 

For Britain has in the United States the 


‘strongest, most effective international lobby 


ever seen. Beside it, the so-called China 
lobby is peanuts. 

Ever since 1945, any American in author- 
ity who has proposed a policy displeasing 
to Britain has been attacked at home by 
other Americans, vilified and eventually 
overridden. The recent attacks upon Ad- 
miral Radford, Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, were just a prelude to today’s effort to 
“get Dulles.” 


SEIZE OPPORTUNITY 


Must we Americans stezd-for this? Nat- 


urally not. This British visit has been—I 
repeat—a marvelous opportunity to tell our 
British ally where to get off. For though a 
rupture of the alliance with Britain would 
hurt us, it would leave Britain at the mercy 
of the U.S. S. R. 

The United States has 2 or 3 alternatives 
to submission to London. Britain’s only 
alternative to alliance with the United States 
is submission to Moscow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumer pays well for his food. 

The individual farmer, the independ- 
ent grocer, or food store owner does not 
become a millionaire. Yet, there is 4 
wide spread between the cost, f. o. b. the 
farm, and the trip down the alimentary 
canal, 

When the farmer receives $1.50 for his 
wheat, the price of bread to the con- 
sumer remains the same as if he were 
receiving $2.15. 

When the cattle raiser receives 18 
cents a pound, steak remains the same 
as if he were getting 30 cents a pound. 

The farmer does not get it. The stock 
raiser does not get it. The grocer does 
not get it. The consumer pays it. Who 
gets it? 
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Hoover Commission Opposes Maximum 
Efficiency for TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Hoover 
Commission task force is conducting 
hearings with regard to the TVA, and the 
chairman of that task force has made a 
statement indicating he had no reason to 
feel the Commission should support the 
President’s preelection campaign prom- 
ises to operate the TVA at maximum 
efficiency. 

This statement by Admiral Moreell is 
merely in line with other pledges and 
promises that have not been carried out 
with respect to TVA: 

In this connection, I desire to have 
included in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following editorial from the June 4, 
1954, issue of the Nashville Tennessean 
entitled “The Admiral’s Merely in Step.” 

In this connection, also, Mr. Speaker, 
I include in the Recorp a well-written 
article by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, syndi- 
cated columnist, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Washington Star, 
entitled “Agents of Private Utiiities 
Would Destroy TVA.” 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
June 4, 1954] 


THe ADMIRAL’s MERELY IN STEP 


Adm. Ben Moreell went to unnecessary 
lengths trying to explain why the Hoover 
Commission task force he heads has “no rea- 
son to feel we must support”’ President Eisen- 
hower’s preelection promises to keep TVA at 
“maximum efficiency.” 

As the erstwhile seaman labored the point 
during the group’s hearings at Chattanooga, 
“This task force * * * is an agency of the 
legislative branch of the Government, and 
we are not under the jurisdiction of the 
executive branch.” 

Theoretically speaking, that is correct. In 
actual fact, however, the new Hoover Com- 
mission cannot be so neatly severed from the 
executive branch. After all, its Chairman, 
former President Hoover, was named to the 
body by President Eisenhower, and it is this 
former Republican Chief Executive who has 
set the tone for the whole study. 

But there is no more need to challenge 
this point than there was for Admiral Moreell 
to raise it in the first place. 

It would have been far simpler and far 
more realistic if he had just been frank 
enough to say that his group certainly felt 
no compulsion to take Mr. Eisenhower's 
campaign pledges on TVA into account when 
the President himself had so freely repudi- 
ated them, 

“Maximum efficiency” was a promise that 
seemed to come easily enough to the Repub- 
lican candidate when he was seeking votes 
in the TVA area. But it has long since been 
relegated to the category of empty campaign 
oratory by the President, who in the inter- 
vening months has attacked the Authority 
as socialistic, denied it adequate funds to 
expand its production facilities, and deprived 
it of the services of an experienced and 
dedicated chairman. 

In backing away from any responsibility 
for the President’s promises of yesterday, 
therefore, Admiral Moreell was but following 
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the example of the author of those promises. 
And regardless of who the task force professes 
to be answerable to, the effect is the same. 


—— 


[From the Washington Star] 


AGENTs oF Private Urtmittes WouLp Destroy 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WasHINGTON.—A ghost sits figuratively at 
the side of President Eisenhower as he pon- 
ders selection of a successor to Gordon Clapp, 
who retired as TVA Chairman recently after 
30 years of service in that agency. 

The ghost is the late Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, who had more part than 
anyone in the creation by Congress of that 
great hydroelectric, conservation, and re- 
source-development project in the Tennessee 
Valley—a project that has done so much for 
Tennessee and neighboring States. So much, 
too, for the people of the whole Nation as a 
yardstick in production of cheap power that 
has forced down utility rates and spread 
electricity widely. It also has become a 
model, now followed elsewhere in our country 
and abroad, for utilization of water resources 
for the benefit of all the people. 


CITING THE TVA ACT 


We may imagine the late Senator calling 
the President’s attention to certain sections 
of the TVA Act of May 18, 1933, which were 
inserted at the Nebraskan’s suggestion. He 
looked far ahead, knowing the devious means 
by which the TVA might be weakened or de- 
stroyed in future years. One means might 
be through a chairman who might destroy 
the great project from the inside. The Chair- 
man, who is designated by the President, is 
one of three board members. So Senator 
Norris took care of that in section 2 (H), 
which reads: 

“All members of the board shall be persons 
who profess a belief in the feasibility and 
wisdom of this act.” 

In short, the Chairman must be for it, 
and not give mere lip service. 

Section 6 of the act says: 


“In the appointment of officials and the 
selection of employees in said corporation, 
and in the promotion of any such employees 
or officials, no political test for qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration, 
but all such appointments and promotions 
shall be given and made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency.” 

The chairmanship, then, cannot be a po- 
litical plum. 


THE FIELD Is NARROWED 


With these restrictions, the field is nar- 
rowed for the President—which explains the 
delay in filling this most important post. 
How closely he is watched, the President 
learned a few days ago. At a news confer- 
ence, in listing qualifications he is seeking 
in a chairman, he included a philosophical 
approach to TVA that agrees with his own. 
Immediately, from the Tennessee Valley area 
and from the Senate, he was reminded of the 
requirement in the law that the chairman 
must believe in TVA. The Tennessee Valley 
has been skeptical about the President's 
views and beliefs since he classified TVA as 
an example of “creeping socialism.” 

In other agencies, including the Federal 
Housing Administration and important reg- 
ulatory commissions, chairmen have been 
installed who had demonstrated by their 
past records that they were not entirely in 
sympathy with the aims of those agencies. 
But there was no law, as in the case of TVA, 
to prevent their appointment. 

HE CANNOT ACQUIESCE 

In following the law as regards TVA, which 
the President naturally is expected to do, he 
cannot acquiesce in the wishes of private 
power interests, They would like to “pack” 
TVA by appointment of a chairman who 
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would be amenable to their purpose of slow- 
ing TVA development and expansion. Thus 
they would hope eventually to kill it off and 
take it over themselves. 

But, while checkmated in the chairman- 
ship if the President follows the law, the 
utilities are busy along many fronts in their 
campaign to weaken and, if possible, destroy 
George Norris’ great dream. The campaign 
is highiy financed. For example, the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies, the 
lobby for the electric utilities, reported ex- 
penditures last year of $547,789. Its director 
here, Purcell Smith, proudly includes reduc- 
tions of TVA appropriations in the last ses- 
sion of Congress among his achievements. 

Cutting appropriations is part of the utili- 
ties’ pattern for devitalizing TVA. Thus 
they can stop the construction of additional 
facilities, chiefly steam plants, that are so 
sorely needed to meet the constantly grow- 
ing power needs in the Tennessee Valley 
area—not only for the Government and its 
atomic-energy installations, but also for the 
people and private industries. The utilities 
then would move in to supply the power 
themselves—at higher rates, of course. 
Thus, gradually, they would circumscribe the 
area and nullify TVA as the “yardstick” it 
has been so successfully—in fact, too suc- 
cessfully for the private power interests. 





“Beautiful Upon the Mountains” Is a 
Great Speech by Ralph Keller, of 
Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of- Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, just recently I had the great 
privilege and opportunity of listening to 
an outstanding speech given by Ralph 
W. Keller, secretary of the’ Minnesota 
Editorial Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The speech was given at the ban- 
quet at the Shoreham Hotel here in 
Washington, D. C., on June 22. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
the President of the United States 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, many Senators 
and House Members, and other distin- 
quished Federal officials. Also on hand 
were the hundreds of editors of small 
weeklies and dailies throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Keller in a way indicted the news- 
paper profession and charged it with 
some failings. However his talk also 
answered any and all critics of the news- 
paper profession_in a most able and 
proper manner. 

I think it is one of the finest speeches 
I have ever heard and the great applause 
given the speaker at the conclusion of his 
speech indicated it was well received by 
the large audience present. In fact, 
President Eisenhower himself referred 
to many points in the speech when he 
followed Mr. Keller with his own out- 
standing and excellent remarks. 

I think Mr. Keller’s speech is so out- 
standing that I am inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that it will 
have a wider audience. The speech was 
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entitled “Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tains,” and it follows: 

In a broadcast message not many weeks 
ago the President of the United States said, 
“In this country public opinion is the most 
powerful of all forces.” 

The most powerful physical force known to 
man is nuclear reaction. This force is equally 
capable of good or ill, depending, of course, 
upon the intent of its users. Even so with 
the force.of public opinion. Enlightened, 
informed, it is a powerful force for good. 
Uninformed or misinformed public opinion 
can be an equal force for evil—the destruc- 
tive, devastating force that marches across 
too many pages of history—a frightful force 
that many of us here have seen thrice loosed 
upon a hapless world. 

Only a few days ago the President, in an- 
other broadcast, commended the anniversary 
theme of a great American university: “Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 

It is to this universal right to knowledge— 
the essential need for and value of an in- 
formed, enlightened public opinion—that I 
would for a few minutes direct your thinking. 
Pirst by talking “shop” with my esteemed 
newspaper colleagues, then by talking “tur- 
key” to our distinguished friends in Gov- 
ernment. 

On this same Columbia occasion the Presi- 
dent praised the steadfast adherence of one 
of his illustrious predecessors, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to two fundamental principles of free- 
dom: the need for newspapers to disseminate 
information, and faith in the assurance of 
the gentile Galilean that “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
It might be noted in passing that neither 
Congressmen nor editors are given any pri- 
ority on truth: the promise is to an imper- 
sonal and universal “ye.” 

Now how are we to learn the truth? How 
can 160 million far-scattered citizens find 
the truth? How shall we recognize it when 
we do find it? 

Public opinion can be informed only by 
having the facts; we gain enlightenment, 
approach the truth, only by seeing, discuss- 
ing, comparing, evaluating, all of the facets 
of every issue, whether that issue be town- 
ship roads or foreign policy. This process 
‘involves every one of the cherished freedoms 
enumerated in article 1 of the amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States: 
religion, speech, press, assembly, and peti- 
tion. 

Full and free discussion involves the right 
to assemble peaceably, to speak freely, and 
to petition constituted authority, mundane 
or divine. There we have four of our sacred 
freedoms in action. But essential to the most 
effective assembly, speech, and prayer, is 
information—the right to know that, rests 
squarely upon and revolves forever about the 
fifth freedom, a free press. 

It is hardly necessary to define to this 
august assemblage a free press, yet, since it 
obviously means many things to many per- 
sons, it may not be amiss to reappraise our 
concepts. 

Free press, first of all, is not a vested right 
of any publisher, or publishers’ organization, 
It is not the privilege of any individual to 
take pictures tn a courtroom, televise con- 
gressional hearings, report mishaps in the 
armed services, probe individuals and depart- 
ments of government. 


Free press is, however, the inherent and 


public servants are doing. Nor is free 
only the right—it is the duty of free citizens 
to be informed about society, commerce, 
and government. 

Free press is yet more. It is the right 
enfranchised taxpayers to choose the 
through which we prefer to see and hear 
and learn: to select our own radio 
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channels, buy our favorite newspapers and 
magazines, read the books of our choice. 

In these rights and duties of American 
citizens is America’s free press rooted. From 
them arise sacred obligations and sublime 
opportunities to perpetually challenge editors 
and broadcasters and book publishers. 

It follows that those of us who give life 
and substance to the free press are charged 
with a grave and solemn responsibility. Let 
us, then, ladies and gentlemen of the press, 
consider for a moment how we of the fourth 
estate are meeting that responsibility. 

“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace.” So spake that wise 
and fearless Hebrew shepherd, prophet, 
statesman, Isaiah the son of Amoz. I think 
he would have made an influential and in- 
spiring editor, this ancient crusader. Listen 
to some more of Isaiah’s personal paragraphs: 

“Therefore my people are gone into cap- 
tivity, because they have nd knowledge. 

“Come now, and let us reason together. 

“I have not spoken in secret. 

“Now go, write it before them in a table, 
and note it in a book. 

“The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light. 

“Wisdom and knowledge shall be the sta- 
bility of thy times.” 

Ages ago the feet of the sun god were beau- 
tiful upon the mountains bearing warmth, 
health, and cheer. So, too, the fleet-footed 
courier who sped homeward the stirring news 
of faraway victories and discoveries. The 
public bulletin boards of Babylon, Thebes, 
and ancient Rome, the bell-ringing criers of 
medieval towns, were messengers with feet 
ever beautiful upon the mountains to be- 
nighted peaples hungering for information. 

All these traditional bearers of tidings but 
yesterday in the calendar of eternity cul- 
minated in the swiftest, most effective mes- 
senger yet to serve mankind: That modern 
phenomenon, that lusty and prolific de- 
scendant of Johannes Gutenberg, the news- 
paper. 

Practically all of the learned professions 
antedate journalism. Many, I suspect, are 
wealthier. Yet none of them—and I am not 
unmindful of the teacher, the preacher, and 
the lawyer—not one of the professions, pos- 
sibly not all of them together, exceed in in- 
fluence the press. 


Now, my colleagues of the fourth estate, 
dare we be proud of that influence? Is it as 
great as it could be? Is ours as good an in- 
fluence as it should be? Does it reach the 
young and old, the tolerant and the intol- 
erant, the prejudiced and the unprejudiced, 
with fair and impartial impact? Nor am I 
asking only the Star and the Post here in 
Washington, the New York Times, the St. 
Paul Dispatch, the Minneapolis Tribune. 
The question is equally significant to the 
Canyon City Record, the Rock Rapids Re- 
porter, the Woodhaven Leader. The nature 
of newspaper influence concerns not only the 
great national and international media with 
feet upon earth's high and distant moun- 
tains. It is even more vital to those mes- 
sengers who run the local courses, whose feet 
are intimately meaningful upon the hills of 
home. ‘ 

Let us ask ourselves frankly and answer 
honestly, how good is our news coverage? 
Of course we record the storms, the weddings, 
the accidents. But are we telling our read- 
ers about the earnest helpful sermons in 
our local churches, the inspirational talks at 
Lions and Kiwanis meetings, recent additions 
at the library, new trend-marking develop- 
ments in local agricultural and marketing 
practices? Do we permit careless headlines 
to mislead readers? Are we guilty of 
inaccurate leads that give a wrong impres- 
sion of the facts in a story? Do we ever 
permit the advertising columns to interfere 
with complete and accurate news reporting? 

And what about news pictures? Are we 
doing with camera, plate, and imagination 
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what television and facsimile will take away 
from us if we limp along in the comfortabj. 
rut of tradition and smug self-satisfaction? 
Improved modern techniques impose upon 
the Press the self-same obligation that de. 
volves upon teacher and preacher, doctor anq 
architect, to keep abreast of the times ip 
their respective fields. Let us not hobbie 
our courier with indifference or false econ. 
omy. 

Is the influence of our newspaper helpeq 
or hindered by our typography? Are our 
typefaces, format, make-up attractive? Is 
our presswork any better than the biurreq 
images we sometime ridicule on the infant 
TV? I wonder how long it has been since 
any of us made any specific effort to im- 
prove the physical appearence of our prod. 
uct—and thereby enhance its influence. 

We hear recurring charges of “a one-par. 
ty press.” Yet the only issue on which our 
10,000 weekly and daily newspapers have 
ever been found anywhere near at one is 
neither party politics, farm prices, nor pos- 
tal rates. Our one common objective is 
more advertising! 

So let us look into the influence of our aq- 
vertising columns. Which is our higher aim, 
to sell goods for our advertisers or space in 
our newspaper? To bring plenty to our 
readers, or to our own bank account? Have 
we done all we can, or anything at all, # 
make our advertisements more neat, read- 
able, appealing? How hard do we work to 
make the messages of our advertisers in- 
teresting, informative, credible? How care- 
fully do we screen the users of our space 
for honesty and reliability? Can our read- 
ers patronize our advertisers with the same 
confident assurance with which they call 
on the family physician, or sit down in their 
church pews Sunday and midweek? 

Nor should we overlook legal advertising: 
public notice, stepchild of greed and waif of 
expediency. We are wont to set legals in the 
smallest hairlined face on the premises, 
make them up like gerrymandered precincts, 
hide them way like Captain Kidd's golda— 
then clamor for more at higher rates. 


How often do we attend or adequately 
cover town, village, utility, school, county, 
welfare mettings, at which taxes are levied 
and public funds expended? Most of us are 
likely addicted to the practice revealed in 
recent Texas and Minnesota surveys, “If they 
won't pay for publishing the minutes, to 
heck with the meeting.” Which is hardly a 
persuasive approach to public officials from 
whom we ask a freer flow of information and 
advertising. 


Newspapers worry quite a bit about help, 
too. Yet the record is pretty clear that we 
treat the human factor about as cavalierly as 
legal notices. I wonder what any one of 
you may have done recently to make any 
member of your staff glad that he works for 
you. What do we do to imbue our employees 
with genuine, sincere, deep-rooted pride in 
their profession? How long since an eager 
school kid walked into your plant, as I did 
into Frank Wilder’s out in western North 
Dakota many years ago, and said with 
reverent awe, “I'd like to be a newspaper- 
man. Can you give me a job?” A long time 
I'll wager. And I'll further wager that you 
blame today’s kids, the times, your contem- 
poraries, perhaps even the Government— 
everything but the real hitch, the unattrac- 
tiveness of your own shop and your own 
product. 

Still measuring the length of our strides 
upon the mountains of public opinion—the 
degree of enlightenment we afford “the peo- 
ple who walk in darkness,” let us take 4 
close look at our editorial pages—or at the 
sorry grave of lost leadership where the edi- 
torials ought to be. Are you among the mute 
majority who lack the time, the white space, 
the mental discipline and moral fortitude to 
evolve and pursue an editorial policy? This 
lazy indifference, this cowardly preference 
for the easy unchallenged course, does more 
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to cripple the feet of newspapers upon the 
mountains of influence than all the mali- 

cious missiles our worst critics ever hurled. 

Think what we could do for farm, home, and 
pighway safety. Mourn with me over our 

gereliction in the currently appalling epi- 
demic of parental delinquency and juvenile 
yandalism. > 

You are afraid to be wrong? Then you 
are too timid to run @ good newspaper. You 
pave an unpopular viewpoint? So have the 
preachers, but the churches haven’t been 
closed. You might win but few issues? 
The object of editorials is not to win argu- 
ments, but to stimulate and perpetuate the 
discussion of which democracy is born and 
on which it is nourished. 

Nor is our influence strengthened by sub- 
mitting to the soul-searing pressure to put 
ever more paid linage before more and still 
more paid subscribers. Too many of us con- 
fuse mere bulk with reader interest, size with 
influence. Quantity is so much easier of 
achievement than quality. 

Now, while our newspaper friends with 
characteristic optimism appraise and approve 
each his own operation, attributing to his 
contemporaries all the shortcomings we’ve 
noted, let us turn to our guests. Having 
glimpsed a few of the problems, obligations, 
and aspirations of the free press, let us now 
attempt a quick appraisal of public and of- 
ficial attitudes toward the struggle of the 
press to stay free, and to fulfill its mission 
to a free people. 

We first encounter the disturbing fact 
that, no matter how perfect our newspapers, 
they cannot always tread the high places 
shod only with good news. 

News is a relative term, rarely absolute 
good or unequivocal bad. That the ther- 
mometer has gone to 18 would be awfully 
good news after a day or two at 35 below, but 
awfully bad news to a chap with several 
vines of ripe tomatoes in the backyard. The 
bad news that Uncle Hezekiah has been 
gathered to his fathers is sometimes miti- 
gated by the extent of those possessions 
uncle was unable to take with him. 

No matter how many times we've heard it, 
no report is really news until we have the 
complete, accurate, corroborating printed 
details to read for ourselves and refer back to 
as we wish, which satisfying personal scru- 
tiny, incidentally, is why it seems unlikely 
that radio and TV will supplant the news- 
paper as a news medium. 


Now what do the newspapers do about all 
this? 

They print it as they find it, the good and 
the bad, the uplifting and the depressing, 
many things many readers don’t like, some 
things the editor himself doesn’t like. 


In striving to completely and accurately 
record today’s turbulent passing parade, we 
newspaper people are alarmed at the im- 
plications of Indochina, Guatemala, Geneva; 
uneasy at the perpetual threat of the Krem- 
lin; sometimes dubious about the goings-on 
on Capitol Hill. We find ourselves at a loss 
to reconcile public doles with our traditional 
concept of independent enterprise in both 
trade and agriculture. We contemplate in 
mild astonishment a paternal Government 
punishing with equal severity and enthusi- 
asm, on the one hand violators of the price- 
fixing Fair Trade Act, and, on the other, 
nn of the antiprice-fixing antitrust 
jaws. 

We wonder at the complacent incon< 
sistencies of Government at all levels con- 
tinually bespeaking newspaper support of 
countless so-called good causes, while per- 
sistently withholding all manner of signifi- 
cant information in every field of public 
activity, from drainage ditches and school 
salaries to atomic development and interna- 
tional commitments: We marvel at the wry 
militry psychology which insists upon shield- 
ing our people, who in one generation have 
faced the casualty lists of three major wars, 
from the devastating news that some of our 
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boys sometimes fall short of selective service 
physical requirements. 

But what we newspaper people really find 
difficult to accept, and impossible to under- 
stand, are those governmental vagaries which 
confront us, on the one hand, with con- 
stantly climbing costs, and on the other with 
multiplying restrictions on our earning 
power. 

Statute and departmental directive sub- 
ject us to ever-rising wage levels, ever more 
liberal fringe benefits, increasingly difficult 
apprenticeship requirements, and the in- 
flated prices of artificial shortages, while 
steadily mounting mail distribution rates 
help finance our Post Office competition as 
envelope printers and bill peddlers. 

Then these wounds are salted by meddle- 
some governmental units persisting in efforts 
to curtail statutory public notice of all 
kinds—by banks, school districts, welfare 
boards, and most other money-spending 
public agencies. Curtailments which not 
only impair newspaper revenue but impinge 
heavily upon the right of taxpayers to full 
and frequent accounting. 

Finally, the salt is cruelly rubbed in by 
State and Federal lawmakers who insist upon 
laying on advertising the clammy hand of 
regulation. 

The first amendment Is riddled by continu- 
ing efforts to bolster tottering codes of pro- 
fessional ethics, obliterate price tags, and 
placate highly vocal minorities of visionary 
reformers with State and Federal laws re- 
stricting, regulating, and even prohibiting 
many forms of advertising. 

Only a few evenings ago the President of 
the United States reminded a radio audience 
that “the founders of the Republic feared 
only misguided efforts to suppress ideas.” 

How many misguided lawmakers would 
suppress the idea of free markets and open 
competition; would abrogate the right of 
free American citizens to use their own God- 
given intelligence, make their own character- 
forming decisions? 

Is the judgment of our people so unsound, 
have public fiscal policies so warped our 
sense of values, that we can’t be trusted to 
study and compare price schedules for ocular 
examinations and eye glasses? Has our moral 
fiber grown so flaccid that we mustn’t be 
exposed to printed pictures of beverages and 
tobacco products—commercial items legiti- 
mately manufactured under Government li- 
cense, produced and distributed by wage- 
earning tax-paying voting citizens, openly 
displayed in business buildings on public 
thoroughfares, and subjected to enormous 
taxes in support of our schools, hospitals, 
and public works? 

This protective zeal would even deny us 
the privilege of judging for ourselves the 
validity of interest rates promised by tax- 
paying financial institutions duly licensed 
and regularly examined by that same Govern- 
ment which we presumably blind and impo- 
tent voters create and maintain. 

These rampant regulators would rob num- 
berless honest business men and women of 
the humble right to cry their wares in the 
open market places of the Nation. Continu- 
ing efforts to legislate professional monopo- 
lies and give statutory protection to secret 
price cartels seem, to us who work under 
constant antimonopoly surveillance and in 
the midst of the open display of competitive 
prices, strangeiy incompatible with our anti- 
trust laws and the principles of free compe- 
tition on which our mighty economy is based. 

This whole restrictive philosophy is dia- 
metrically opposed to the recent declaration 
by our Chief Executive that “wherever man’s 
right to knowledge and the use thereof is re- 
stricted, man's freedom in the same measure 
disappears.” Man’s right to know is no less 
basic and essential in the market place than 
in governmental council chambers. Any 
theory or doctrine to the contrary is doubly 
dangerous to a free press and a free people. 
First, because legislative restriction on any 
type or form of legitimate advertising dis- 
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courages the full and free employment of 
this potent stimulant of commerce and pros- 
perity. Second, because legislative control 
of newspaper policy and revenue in one in- 
stance portends eventual control of all pol- 
icies and all revenues, and the inevitable 
demise of a free press. 

Nor is advertising actually unrestricted. 
The public, however careless or credulous, 
is not at the mercy of unscrupulous charla- 
tans. High standards and rigid codes have 
been set up by the honest professions, by 
numberless better business bureaus and 
trade associations, by our own newspaper 
organizations. Practically every State has 
fraudulent advertising statutes, fully en- 
dorsed and carefully observed by the news- 
papers. And overall, with watchful eye on 
advertisers and media alike, stand the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

May we not then accept the fact that 
newspapers, whatever their virtues and their 
imperfections, are not the architects but 
only the faithful mirrors of our times? Mir- 
rors in which we see reflected all the touches 
of elegance and perfection, all the faults 
and foibles, that make the human race what 
it is—the human race. 

We may not like what we see. But that 
does not impugn the mirror. Nor absolve 
the editor from keeping it clean and polished 
and sharply focused. Public aversion to the 
bitter truth does not justify dilution or 
distortion in any word, phrase, or degree. 
Yet for stanch refusal to omit, color, or 
distort, newspapers are criticized, maligned, 
subjected to public castigation and official 
regulation. 

Some of us have faced a completely im- 
personal, wholly relentless mirror the morn- 
ing after—have stood aghast at the sagging 
folds of a stubbly chin, drawn lips and sal- 
low cheeks, the eye-bags packed for a long 
journey and the eyes too tired tofollow. But 
do we turn out the light and break the 
mirror? Would that help? Of course it 
wouldn't, and we don’t do any such silly 
thing. Matter-of-factly we set about re- 
pairing the damage, using that same un- 
compromising mirror to check the results 
and measure our progress. 

So the inevitable question must be asked, 
Do the newspapers have to uncover and 
write and refiect in word and picture all of 
the manifold phases of the kaleidoscopic life 
forever unfolding about us—the sordid as 
well as the stimulating, the jaded with the 
jubilant? 

Well, suppose you had a magic mirror, a 
selective reflector. On those gruesome 
mornings—after this timid inoffensive little 
mirror would be wholly oblivious to the 
growth of your beard and the bulge of your 
eyes. You would take a smug look, and 
sally forth. But your appearance would not 
be improved. 

Such inocuous unrevealing mirrors have, 
from time to time, been turned upon county 
contracts and school board finances, State 
funds and Federal procurement practices— 
upon the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Federal Housing Administration. 
But nobody learned much. Selective reflec- 
tion failed to reveal the whiskers of irregu- 
larity until the beard of calamity had grown. 

How much better a complete and accurate 
look the first time. Irregularity does not 
bear inspection. Corruption does not flour- 
ish in the bright light of publicity. Nor is 
there authority for assuming that half 
truths will make us even half free. Or that 
our economy can exist half slave and half 
free, any more than could our Nation. 

Obviously, a selective mirror is as bad as 
no mirror. Vain as we are, male and female, 
I doubt that we look in the mirror so much 
to see what is right about us as to assure 
ourselves that nothing is wrong. So with 
our printed mirrors of life. We can’t hope 
to see only g0od reflected until we live only 
good, And we must see to improve, - 
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When a vain or faint-hearted public loses 
the courage to face up to an accurate reflec- 
tion of the life we lead; or, far worse, if our 
badgered and misunderstood writer and 
commentators ever lose the courage and the 
integrity to keep the mirrors free and im- 
personal, truthful and accurate in merciless 
detail, then indeed must freedom falter and 
civilization pause. Unshaven progress will 
sprout the beard of inertia, incentive grow 
pallid, the smooth coiffure of culture be 
touseled and disheveled. 

No more than individuals can be at their 
best without mirrors can freedom survive 
without a free press. 

American freedoms have brought forth a 
mighty system of free enterprise, nurtured 
on open competition and unfettered adver- 
tising. A system that feeds, clothes, and 
arms our own and many other peoples on a 
fabulous scale. A system built not alone on 
vast material resources, nor solely on supe- 
rior knowhow. 

One other mighty tool we have, practically 
unknown anywhere else in the world—almost 
wholly exclusive to these United States. 
With all of its faults, problems, and handi- 
caps, we still have our vigorous, ubiquitous, 
grassrooted free press. Time forbids a tech- 
nical survey of the numerous features where- 
in our newspaper structure differs from that 
of every other nation. One instance will 
suffice: Had our courageous and intrepid Ar- 
gentine neighbor, the ill-fated daily news- 
paper La Prensa, been supported in its pre- 
eminence by several thousand smaller daily 
and weekly buttresses, it would not have 
been so prominent and vulnerable a tar- 
get—indeed, might well have withstood the 
assault of autocracy. If any one of you, my 
friends, is ever tempted to exalt some of our 
own journalistic giants and underrate our 
hometown weeklies, just remember that the 
big ones rise impregnable from a firm, loyal, 
and steadfast base of many small ones. 

In this farflung free press lies the secret 
of American vigor. Thousands of free and 
independent newspapers constitute the 
Samson locks of our national strength. Let 
them be shorn by official decree or public 
apathy and America’s might, like Samson's 
is gone. 

The advertising columns of our newspapers 
stoke the roaring fires of mass production, 
grease the far-stretched routes of distribu- 
tion, and lead the American people to ever 
new heights of living. 

The news columns, with their folksy per- 
sonals and social notes, have made us friends 
and neighbors from coast to coast and from 
border to border. 

Whatever their shortcomings and imper- 
fections, our newspapers have made the feet 
of America, upon the cold forbidding moun- 
tains of fear, bold with a deep-rooted mutual 
understandig. They have made the feet of 
our people, upon the dark mountains of in- 
tolerance and suspicion, firm with a stead- 
fact mutual confidence. 

Informed, enlightened, and inspired by a 
free press, mankind will yet walk with feet 
unfettered and beautiful upon the moun- 
tains of eternal peace. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, where 
will the Commies go next in Latin 
America? 
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How Close Were We To War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by far the most illuminating analysis of 
the Far Eastern situation that I have 
read since the coming to America of Sir 
Winston Churchill appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 26, 
1954. 

Joseph C. Harsch, the writer of the 
article in the Christian Science Monitor, 
states: 

The power of initiative had been in their 
(President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles) hands up through the early weeks 
of April. They had considered the idea of 
going to war with the new power of eastern 
Asia. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very deeply inter- 
ested in Mr. Harsch’s statement that in 
the early weeks of April the President 
and the Secretary of War were consider- 
ing going to warin Asia. We in the Con- 
gress were not informed, at least the 
rank and file of Members. But in Chica- 
go a voice did speak out. An editorial by 
John S. Knight in his newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily News, of April 10, 1954, so 
profoundly impressed me that on April 
14, 1954, I asked unanimous consent and 
was granted 5 minutes in which to alert 
the House to Mr. Knight’s warning that 
war was on our doorstep. 

On April 24, 1954, Mr. Knight spoke 
again. In an editorial in the Chicago 
Daily News of that date he said: 

If the President, the Vice President, and 
Secretary Dulles are men to be believed, the 


United States will be messed up in an Asiatic 
war before the year is out. 


I was so satisfied that Mr. Knight knew 
what he was talking about, and that he 
was going all-out in an effort at the 11th 
hour to stop what he knew already had 
been decided upon, that again on April 
26, 1954, I asked unanimous consent to 
address the House. I said: 

John 8S. Enight is of such journalistic 
stature and his forecast of war within the 
year 1954 so positive in its wording that I 
am reading into the Recorp the entire edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily News of Saturday. 


Judging from Mr. Harsch’s statement 
that I have quoted, Mr. Knight did know 
what he was talking about. It is not 
unlikely that his alerting of the Ameri- 
can public to an existing danger was a 
large contributing cause to the abandon- 
ment of any war plans then in the 
making. 

Mr. Harsch continues: 

Had they (President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles) taken that fateful 
step, they today undoubtedly would be the 
leaders of a Western military alliance moving 
into battle with the forces of Mr. Chou along 
the eastern borders of his realm. 


But in late April, Washington turned away 
from the course of war. 

The dates are significant. In the early 
weeks of April when war was all but de- 
cided upon Mr. Knight’s editorials ap- 





. leader of a ragged revolutionary force living 
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peared. In late April, when the eq. 
torials had had time to sink into the 
minds of the American people and {g 
produce repercussions, Mr. Harsch re. 
ports that the war plans were abandoneq 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harsch’s article jn 
the Christian Science Monitor is of such 
interest at this time that, by unanimoy; 
consent, I am extending my remarks ty 
include it in its entirety, as follows: 
Cuov RIsE PARALLELS GENGHIS KHAN Exptorrs 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WASHINGTON.—All the world is a stage 
Shakespeare once observed, and this week 
beyond question the most important singie 
actor upon it was Chou En-lai, of Com- 
munist China, Premier of the newest great 
power on earth. 

Only 5 years ago Mr. Chou was just a 


in the caves of Yennan, a source of concern, 
to the chancelleries of the world, but to most 
people little more than the leader of one 
of those semibandit, seminomad bands 
which from time immemorial have roamed 
the barren plateau lands which lie between 
the Great Wall of ancient China and inner 
mountains of Asia. 

This week the story of the rise of Mr. Choy 
reached a fabulous climax. History never 
repeats itself precisely, but it presents some 
fascinating parallels. Mr. Chou has exploded 
onto the pages of history with the same speed 
and dazzling scope, and has come from the 
same place of origin, as the other greatest 
conqueror out of Asia, Genghis Khan. The 
ruthlessness of Mr. Chou’s methods parallels 
that of Genghis. But the direction of his 
advance has been different, and he has travy- 
eled farther. 


TOPS GENGHIS’ TRAVELS 


Genghis’ power never reached beyond the 
gates of Vienna. This week end Mr. Chou 
was received respectfully in the capital of 
India after having traveled from Bern, in 
the heart of old Europe. Bern was the place 
where the Premier of France had recognized 
Mr. Chou as the new lord of Eastern Asia and 
conceded that a mere European power, with 
its base between the Rhine and the English 
Channel and a population of only 50 million 
persons, no longer could attempt to main- 
tain a military position on the southern 
flank of the new Chinese empire. 

And as the Oriental-Cheshire smile of Mr. 
Chou moved into the audience chamber of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in New 
Delhi, the four principal leaders of the re- 
spectable old world of the West gathered at 
the White House in Washington to attempt 
to reconcile their future policies to this ex- 
plosive new reality of a troubled world. 

There must have been similar scenes in 
Western Europe when Genghis Khan's 
hordes were plunging over the Carpathians 
and roaming over the Polish plains. 


WEST’S LEADERS BAFFLED 


Then, as now, the leaders of the old West 
found it difficult to reconcile their attitudes 
and unite their forces and their policies in 
the face of this vast and startling new phe- 
nomenon of history. 

Sir Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill 
and Anthony Eden entered the White House 
in Washington almost at the moment Mr. 
Chou was sitting down to his talks with Mr. 
Nehru in Delhi. They came not to rally the 
world for war against the new lord of East- 
ern Asia, but to argue that while Mr. Chou 
had risen with the speed of Genghis Khan, he 
was not a man of unlimited ambition like 
Genghis. 

Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Anthoy Eden were speak- 
ing not just for Britain, but also for Western 
Europe. In the fuller sense they came to 
explain what they had done and to try 
persuade a baffled, bewildered and unhappy 
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rican leadership that what had been 
gone had been done for the best. 

The fact was that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
been remote spectators of vast events 
over which they had lost control. The power 
of initiative had been in their hands up 
through the early weeks of April. They had 
considered the idea of going to war with the 
new power of Eastern Asia. Had they taken 
that fateful step, they today undoubtedly 
would be the leaders of a western military 
alliance moving into battle with the forces 
of Mr. Chou along the eastern borders of his 


realm. 
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WAR ROLE REJECTED 


But in late April Washington turned 
away from the course of war. From that 
moment Britain and France took matters 
into their own hands. If the United States 
was not going to lead in war with the new 
china, then they of the old West would see 
what they could do to make a peace with 
the new China. 

Whether they would succeed remained to 
be seen, and it depended upon whether Mr. 
Chou is a modern Genghis Khan, or a dif- 
ferent breed of conqueror. However, since 
Washington, in fact, had rejected the course 
of war at this stage, there was no alternative 
in the eyes of Sir Winston, Mr. Eden, and 
the French but to try the alternative course 
of an attempted settlement. 

This they had done in the final days be- 
fore the twin meetings of this week end in 
New Delhi and in Washington. 

The new Premior of France had made his 
peace with Mr. Chou at Bern. He had ac- 
cepted the military pact.of French defeat in 
northern Indochina. He agreed, in sub- 
stance, to withdraw French armed forces 
from northern Indochina. 

London had followed this move promptly 
by Mr. Eden’s proposal for a Far Eastern Lo- 
carno; that is, for an agreement between 
the contending forces of Asia on a line of 
demarcation between their orbits of influ- 
ence. So far as London and Paris were con- 
cerned, Mr. Chou was already, in fact, the 
master of Eastern Asia and they were doing 
their best to come to terms with him. 
Western Europe was -negotiating directly 
with Eastern Asia. 

One of the most fabulously interesting 
things about these fabulous developments 
was that Moscow seemed to have lost control 
over events on the eastern side as much as 
Washington had on the western side. Mr. 
Chou did not return from his triumph at 
Bern by way of Moscow. He went to New 
Delhi. At least Sir Winston and Mr. Eden 
had come to Washington to report and to 
try to explain to their friends and allies. Mr. 
Chou had bypassed Moscow to make his own 
adjustments with India. 

Whether Moscow was as disgruntled over 
the events of the week as Washington, the 
West did not know. The West could know 
that it had something in common with the 
Soviets. The time had passed, at least .mo- 
mentarily, when Moscow and Washington 
spoke for their respective parts of the world. 
Both had been pushed aside by the two parts 
of the world which had business to do di- 
Tectly with each other. Moscow and Wash- 
ington were not the leaders of the two 
camps, or the spokesmen. They were asso- 
ciates who were advised, after the event, of 
what had been done. One could only specu- 
late hopefully about relations between 
bora and the men of London and 


DIFFICULT POSITION 


The weekend meeting at the White House 
was bound to be difficult. No more than Mos- 
cow is Washington accustomed to the role 
of spectator. Mr. Dulles had prepared for 
the occasion a bill of particulars against 
Britain. He went into the meetings thor- 
oughly irritated over a whole series of situa- 
tions in which he felt that the British had 
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prevented him from achieving his purposes. 
He even had proposed a limitation of the 
Anglo-American alliance. 

As the week ended, the immediate ques- 
tion was how and to what degree Washington 
would reconcile itself to the fact that France 
and Britain were negotiating a peace be- 
tween Western Europe and Eastern Asia. 

The longer question was whether such a 
peace would be consummated, and kept. 
There, the answer rested with Mr. Chou. He 
could have a peace. But if he failed to ac- 
cept and to respect that peace, then the 
events which reached their climax over this 
weekend would, of course, be reversed. In 
that event, the initiative would return to 
the hands of Washington, and it again would 
face the choice of war, or another with- 
drawal before the new rising power of the 
new China. 


As of today, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Chou has taken his place as one of 
the four great wielders of power in the 
world. This is no longer a two-power world 
as it has been since 1945. It is a four-power 
world made up of the United States, the 
U. S. S. R., Western Europe, and China. 





New Jersey Leads in Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey in 1953 led all the 
48 States in the fight against religious 
and racial discrimination, according to 
a joint report issued by the American 
Jewish Congress and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

I regard New Jersey’s top rank in this 
field with a certain amount of personal 
pride because I introduced the original 
FEPC bill in New Jersey as a member of 
the State assembly in 1944. However, 
there are still great problems to be solved 
in the civil-rights field both in New 
Jersey and the Nation. In New Jersey 
this is particularly true in the housing 
field, where group discrimination re- 
mains. Nonetheless New Jersey's civil- 
rights law has been praised for its effec- 
tiveness in the fields of employment, edu- 
cation, and public accommodations. We 
can be proud of the record to date, but 
we must remain aware of needed prog- 
ress yet to be made. : 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
on this subject from the Newark Evening 
News of June 17, 1954: 

Crviu-RicHTts LEADER 

Less religious and racial discrimination was 
evident in 1953 than in prior years. Prog- 
ress throughout the United States has been 
slow but clearly perceptible, and New Jer- 
sey led in the fight against intolerance, fol- 
lowed by New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island, with fair-employ- 
ment laws that are effectively enforced. This 
is the considered opinion of a 189-page joint 
survey by the American Jewish Congress and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, representing groups 
that in the past have principally been sub- 
ject to intolerance. 

In this State, however, they report that 
there is group discrimination as to housing, 
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particularly in large new developments. But 
the State's civil-rights law is praised for its 
effectiveness in the fields of employment, 
education, and public accommodation. De- 
spite greater willingness to accord the Ne- 
gro the suffrage in the South and ampler 
opportunities generally for good jobs, the 
report finds that throughout the country 
“consideration of race, religion, and national 
origin still dominates the thinking of most 
employing Officials and many trade unions.” 

Bright spots of the year were that not a 
single lynching or clandestine killing was 
due to protests against group injustice, and 
that only five homes newly occupied by Ne- 
groes were damaged, as against double that 
number in 1952. The Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in the pub- 
lic schools was hailed as a “first step” 
toward equality. Perhaps the executives of 
the two organizations are a little too opti- 
mistic in feeling that the American people 
will “conform their practice to established 
law and policy, whatever their personal at- 
titudes may be.” Ultimately they will, in 
all probability, but the situation in a dozen 
States is such that abolishment of segrega- 
tion will be a time-consuming process. 





Courage Held Lacking in Election Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Friday, July 2, 1954 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Evening Star of July 1, 1954: 


CouraGe HELD LACKING IN ELECTION YEAR— 
Tax AND Farm ACTION SEEN AIMED AT 
VorTERs 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

In this election year, the voice of the 
“group” is loud in the land and the courage 
of too many legislators is slim. This is more 
and more manifest as important elements 
of the Eisenhower program enter final stages 
of enactment—or nonenactment—on Capitol 
Hill. 

Most recent samples are the votes in the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the farm 
bill, and in the Senate on the omnibus tax 
bill. On the first—the farm bill—the ma- 
jority of the committee, including Repub- 
licans, has turned its back on the President 
and his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 
It voted overwhelmingly to retain the rigid 
90 percent of parity price supports of the 
existing law and scuttled the President’s 
flexible price support principle. The farm 
bloc is triumphant so far, although some of 
the largest farm organizations have gone 
along with the President. The votes in the 
committee were to continue a system which 
has cost the Government more than $6 bil- 
lion in price support, and which will con- 
tinue to roll up vast surpluses for which the 
Government has been able to find no use. 
The President, on the other hand, is backing 
a plan which will curtail and put an end to 
these surpluses. 

FARMERS SEEN ISSUE 

A reporter at the President’s most recent 
conference put a finger on the fears of Re- 
publicans in Congress when he asked if the 
President believed that the Republicans 
lost the House in 1948 because of the farm- 
ers’ dissatisfaction with the GOP fiexible 
price support proposals. The President said 
he didn’t know; that he was not a political 
analyst at that time, and was not sure why 
the Republicans lost that election. 
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But the President did not back away from 
the fiexible price support program, which 
he has made his own. On the contrary, he 
said if there was anything further he could 
do to win approval of that program, he 
would be glad to do it. He has spoken often 
and loudly in its support. And, indeed, it 
may be expected that the White House— 
which means the President—will exert every 
pressure it can to prevent the extension for 
another year of the rigid price supportse— 
under which farmers grow surpluses merely 
to be paid for by the Government. 

The President said he wasn’t quite sure 
whether the high, rigid price supports kept 
up the price of food to the consumers—but 
whether they did or did not, they were 
keeping up the prices which the Government 
had to pay—out of the pockets of all the 
taxpayers—for surpluses it has been unable 
to handle, and which are ever increasing. 


TAX AMENDMENTS BEATEN 


At a time when the country needs rev- 
enues, great revenues, to pay for national 
defense, an important tax revision bill, which 
has been needed for years, was threatened 
with amendment which would decrease rev- 
enues by hundreds of millions and perhaps 
billions of dollars. And why? Because it’s 
an election year. Because Democrats evolved 
@ proposal to increase personal income tax 
exemptions to a degree that more than 5 
million taxpayers would go entirely off the 
income-tax rolls. 

In the House this proposal was defeated 
by a narrow vote. But when the tax bill 
was presented to the Senate, in the form 
it came from the House so far as personal 
exemptions were concerned, some of the Re- 
publicans weakened, although they had been 
assured by Democrats who believed in fiscal 
responsibility, they would help defeat the 
so-called George amendment, offered by Sen- 
ator Georce, of Georgia, Democrat, to in- 
crease exemptions. 

They forced the leadership to come for- 
ward with a watered-down version of the 
George amendment. They feared the Demo- 
crats would go to the country with an argu- 
ment that the Republican tax law gave some 
relief to owners of securities from double 
_taxation now imposed, and did not provide 
for further tax cuts for the wage earner. 
Incidentally, the wage earner, like all the 
other taxpayers, received a 10 percent tax cut 
earlier in the year. 

The Republicans wanted a chance to go 
home and tell people they voted for a tax 
cut for the wage earners, too, and not merely 
the coupon cutters—so-caled by the Demo- 
crats. They got their chance, and were de- 
feated in a narrow Senate vote. Then the 
Senate, by a narrow vote, turned down the 
George amendment. The upshot was a vic- 
tory for the Eisenhower administration. It 
leaves fearful Republicans in position to 
claim they did vote for tax exemptions— 
and’ the critical Democrats ready to shout 
to the housetops that they alone are the 
true friend of the wage earner. 

Maybe the administration will win, too, 
on the farm-price supports, despite the group 
shouting. 





Democrats Attract Risks—GOP Repels 
Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the simplest, sharpest facts of political 
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life emerges from the recent Oppen- 
heimer story. It is about as clearly es- 
tablished a proposition as you can get 
outside of Euclidean geometry and it is 
this. The Democrats attracted “risks” 
to Federal payrolls as molasses attracts 
flies. Leftwingers, Communists, fellow 
travelers, and “peculiar” intellectuals 
migrated to Washington wholesale from 
1934 to 1948. They left the top spots in 
1953. Republican leadership repelled 
them. 

When you think through the list and 
recall Remington, White, Hiss, you are 
just scratching the surface. These were 
people who.were in the limelight. There 
were scores of others just below the high 
ranks, and Whittaker Chambers’ famous 
book, Witness, hints at long lists in the 
lower echelons of treason. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s ouster by the Atomic Energy 
Commission serves as a reminder of this 
truth. 

Our country is engaged in a tremen- 
dous struggle for world leadership, per- 
haps for our very existence. This is not 
a time to be playing mental games. Sci- 
entists who believe that their discoveries 
are “international,” who think that their 
judgment can be substituted for the 
views of the majority of our people, are 
in danger of assuming responsibility for 
decisions which have not been entrusted 
to them. The Democratic Party has 
shown a shocking indifference to its af- 
finity for “security risks.” The Repub- 
licans intend to remain allergic to them. 





Some Sobering Thoughts on July 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing article written by Mr. A. J. Lukas- 
zewski, editor of the Polish American 
Congress Newsletter, and entitled “Some 
Sobering Thoughts on July 4.” 

On this occasion of the 178th anniver- 
sary of our Independence Day, our 
thoughts stray back to 1776, and we at- 
tempt to compare the conditions and 
problems of that period to those of our 
own times. We recall with pride and 
amazement the handful of brave men 
who rebelled against tyranny and pro- 
claimed the birth of a new nation. And 
we may ponder for a moment about the 
wondrous way in which the infant Na- 
tion, conceived by them, grew and pros- 
pered until it became the leading power 
of the free world. 

At the same time we may wonder with 
apprehension about the things which lie 
in store for us in the days ahead. We 
are confronted today with problems 
whose gravity finds no parallel in our 
history. Since those problems spring 
primarily from the attitudes and actions 
of Soviet Russia, it is well for us to re- 
fiect on the manner in which that coun- 
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try was reorganized after the revolution 
of 1917, and on the direction in which it 
has traveled since that time. Mr, [y- 
kaszewski draws this parallel in his ar. 
ticle, and I believe that this comments 
and observations merit our carefy] con- 
sideration. 
The article follows: 


Two REVOLUTIONS, THE AMERICAN IN 1776 anp 
THE BOLSHEVIK IN 1917: A Comparison 


As we observe our Declaration of Inde. 
pendence on July 4 this year, it may be 
well to dwell for a moment on some thought, 
which should be uppermost in our minds on 
that nationally observed holiday: One ot 
them, our own revolution in 1776, and the 
other, the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, Let 
us look into the latter first. 

There is not much argument on the ques- 
tion that the revolution was almost neces. 
sary in Russia to overthrow the Czar anq 
oppressive despotism. However the Req 
rulers who followed the Czar imposed their 
own brand of despotism and oppression on 
the people—they did not grant the freedoms 
or the rule of the proletariat so glowingly 
pictured by the Bolsheviks before the revo- 
lution. 

REVOLUTION SOVIET STYLE 


It was presumed that, for a while at least, 
a strong-armed ruler was needed and justi- 
fiable to establish the new socialistic order, 
as many people might show an aversion to 
it, and resent such untried and untested 
ideas of government.. However, it was be- 
lieved, that time would heal all wounds, 
order be restored, and the Communist para- 
dise would materialize. 

Of course, students of the new godless 
philosophy realized and knew full well that 
the hoped for millenium for the common 
man just could not come to pass. It was 
based on the laws which are odious to man, 
they denied him the dignity so prized by 
man who was made to the image and like- 
ness of God. Man had to become a mere 
chattel of the state, and all concepts of 
democracy, as the free world understands it, 
went out the window. Those who dared to 
differ in thought and practice were uncere- 
moniously, or by the process of the notorious 
Soviet trials, liquidated, to use a term which 
stands in Soviet Russia for murder or worse. 
Such was the order established by the self- 
styled champions of the Common man—and 
it is growing in ferocity daily. Only the 
Iron Curtain prevents us from getting all 
the true details. 


REVOLUTION AMERICAN STYLE 


Now let us turn to 1776 and the American 
Revolution. Here, too, was a rebellion 
against oppression. Not all colonists were 
sympathetic with the radical move, and for 
that era of kings and monarchs it was a most 
radical move. Democratic forms of govern- 
ment were mere dreams of sentimental ideal- 
ists. 

But the Founding Fathers of this new 
government stated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence the self evident truths: that 
all men are created equal__that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights—that among these are life, li- 
berty and the pursuit of happiness. And 
they meant every word of it. 

England was defeated and the new order 
was put into operation. It was not easy, or 
as simple as that. But, no Iron Curtain was 
erected to keep the rest of the world out, 
though the colonists were aware that the 
first steps of the infant democracy were 
bound to be awkward and stumbling. They 
were sure, however, that the new order was 
based on the natural laws and privileges of 
man, on the eternal laws of God. All of us, 
who are even vaguely familiar with Ameri- 
can history know the rest of the story. 

And so here we are, the most powerful, the 
most influential and the richest country un- 
der the sun—and incidentally the most char- 
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{table towards all nations—without regard 
to race, creed or color—with no thoughts of 
aggression OF designs against any nation in 
world. 
vant everything in this order even now 
works perfectly, but we are on the right 
road. We are grateful to almighty provi- 
dence we never needed machine guns or 
wholesale murder to bring this about. 
No, we did not think in those early days 
of such a thing as the Iron Curtain to keep 
other nations out, but we started with a 
standing invitation to the rest of the world 
to come in, to help us share the natural 
riches with which this Nation was blessed. 
No wonder intelligent American workers 
of all skills and trades shun the Red men- 
ance of communism like a dreaded disease. 
The liberties they enjoy here will never be 
pawned for the reign of terror raging among 
the rich and poor alike over so much of the 
globe dominated for these many years by 
the bloody despotism of ay ager age a 





In Memoriam: Joseph Rider Farrington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
congressional committee appointed by 
the Speaker to attend the funeral of our 
beloved colleague, Hon. Joseph Rider 
Farrington, has returned from its mis- 
sion. There is sadness in our hearts 
that this untiring representative of the 
Territory of Hawaii was not permitted 
to see the fruition of his long endeavor 
for Hawaiian statehood. 

The island peoples will long mourn 
his loss, and many beautiful tributes to 
his memory have been made. ‘ Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I ask particularly to include the elo- 
quent address of J. Garner Anthony, a 
prominent attorney in Honolulu and a 
close personal friend of Joe and Betty 
Farrington: 

In MEMORIAM: JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


(Central Union Church, Honolulu, T. H., 
June 27, 1954, J. Garner Anthony) 


Throughout these islands people high and 
low have spoken in praise of Joe Farrington. 
The press the country over, his colleagues 
in the Congress, the executive and judicial 
branches of goverriment, and even the Presi- 
dent himself have joined in the accolade. 
Everywhere our flags are lowered. There is 
little that I can add but I will try to give 
some measure of the man, his character and 
ideals, his triumphs and disappointments, 
and what he means to Hawaii and the 
Nation. 

He was of sturdy New England stock, at- 
tended school at Punahou, and after gradua- 
tion went to the University of Wisconsin, 
where he studied journalism and graduated 
in 1919. No doubt it was at Wisconsin that 
he acquired the social, political, and eco- 
nomic ideals that left their indelible mark 
on his character and charted his future. 


Upon leaving Wisconsin he served his ap- 
Prenticeship as a reporter in Philadelphia 
and Washington and returned to Hawaii to 
devote himself to the Star-Bulletin. Later 
he took the place of a distinguished father 
as head of that newspaper when the latter 
became Governor of Hawaii. It was a natu- 
ee that turned him to political 
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One characteristic of Joe Farrington which 
finds its counterpart among great Americans 
of the past was his faith in the good sense 
of the common people on any public issue. 
He insisted that, if the facts were made clear, 
the ordinary man would usually reach the 
right answer. His political philosophy was, 
to use a shorthand expression, a liberalism 
in the finest tradition of his party. He rec- 
ognized the validity of change as a vital and 
necessary process in our democracy. For this 
he was, at times, criticized by some of his 
friends, which complaints he received with 
an outward calm and credited them to a lack 
of understanding of the problem or the im- 
maturity of his critics. It is significant that 
today they join in his praise. 


It is unnecessary here to recount his many 
contributions to the Hawaii scene. Indeed, 
I will mention only two; both public offices 
which he filled with distinction: Senator 
from Oahu and Delegate to the Congress of 
the United States since 1942. His conduct 
of the office of Delegate from Hawaii leaves 
a record that will last so long as free govern- 
ment exists. 


He was elected in the fall of 1942 less than 
a year after Pearl Harbor. The newly elected 
Delegate went to the Congress representing 
a Territory whose government has largely 
been supplanted by the Army. He made it 
his business to remedy that situation with 
all due speed consistent with the paramount 
interests of the Nation. The vindication of 
his position is history. 

With the close of hostilities he turned to 
the central. objective of his political life— 
statehood for Hawaii. He introduced legis- 
lation in the Congress and then began the 
tedious, heartbreaking, daily, incessant, 
time-consuming task of bringing that issue 
to a vote. Investigations, hearings, reports, 
charges and countercharges, all thrown in 
his path as roadblocks to his goal. With all 
of this he never neglected the innumerable 
demands of the people back home whose 
problems flooded the Delegate’s office. He 
was never too busy to give himself to the 
stream of people from home visiting the Na- 
tional Capital. To them as well as to his 
colleagues in the Congress he was the living 
symbol of Hawaii nei. 

In 1947 he saw his legislation pass the 
House of Representatives only to die in the 
Senate. This year he moved it closer than 
ever to success. He died at his post in his 
struggle for Hawaii’s cause’ just as a soldier 
on the battlefield. He laid down his life for 
Hawaii. 


Some of Joe’s characteristics above all 
others were his personal charm, grace, and 
culture. He loved people and they loved 
him. These qualities made him a man 
apart. No one could talk with him 5 min- 
utes without falling under the spell of 
his frank and warm spirit. He could walk 
into any gathering, whether it be at Aala 
Park or at the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton and be at home. His presence breathed 
the spirit of Hawaii, his integrity, sincerity, 
and devotion to his public trust were self- 
evident testimonials to the truth and valid- 
ity of his ideals. _No wonder that thousands 
throughout the land, at home and abroad, 
do him homage. I have often wondered 
whether we here at home have fully appre- 
ciated our chief spokesman. 


When a great tree falls, the landscape 
seems strange. So when a noble man dies, 
life for us who remain seems strangely va- 
cant but the race must go on to the end. 
There is no surcease in the struggle for the 
ideal for any of us until we are finally 
gathered to our Father’s home. At the grave 
of our beloved friend let us not end in sor- 
row for our tragic loss, but rather with the 
contagion of his bouyant courage let us 
rejoin the fight. 


“Death makes no conquest of this conqueror 
For now he lives in fame though not in 
life.” 
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Final Tabulations of 1954 Legislative 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
each of my 6 years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I have con- 
ducted a legislative questionnaire in the 
Fourth District of New Jersey. In 1949 
the questionnaire was mailed to approxi- 
mately 6,000 residents of Mercer and 
Burlington Counties, and returns were 
received from 2,150. The 1954 question- 
naire was sent out to about 35,000 Fourth 
District residents, and returns were re- 
ceived from 3,850. 

My constituents have given me fine 
cooperation in this project during the 
past 6 years, and I am grateful to those 
who took out time to complete and re- 
turn the questionnaire. For my own 
part, I have always found the question- 
naire to be a valuable means of under- 
standing the nature of opinion within 
the district. I would recommend use of 
a questionnaire to all Members of the 
House as a means of achieving a mutually 
satisfactory point of view between Con- 
gressman and constituents on important 
issues. 

The results of the 1954 questionnaire 
follow: 

1. Increase postal rates on following to 
put Post Office on self-supporting basis: (a) 
First-class mail (letters) : Yes, 46 percent, or 
1,626; no, 54 percent, or 1,928. (b) Second- 
class mail (newspapers): Yes, 75 percent, or 
2,676; no, 25 percent, or 886. (c) Third- 
class mail (circulars): Yes, 89 percent, or 
3,346; no, 11 percent, or 417. 

2. Have United States Steel pay part of 
cost of deepening Delaware River Channel 
to 40 feet: Yes, 80 percent, or 2,947; no, 20 
percent, or 712. 

3. Continue program of Federal loans to 
build public-housing units for low-income 
families: Yes, 73 percent, or 2,798; no 27 per- 
cent, or 1,027. 

4. Change Taft-Hartley labor law in fol- 
lowing way: (a) Give greater rights to em- 
ployers: 22 percent, or 749; (b) give greater 
rights to workers: 22 percent, or 736; (c) re- 
peal completely: 16 percent, or 538; (d) leave 
as it now stands: 40 percent, or 1,346. 

5. Believe the program of Federal support 
for farm prices should be: (a) continued at 
present level: 20 percent, or 765; (b) con- 
tinued, but at lower level: 55 percent, or 
2,062; (c) discontinued completely: 25 per- 
cent, or 934. 

6. United States should join with Canada 
in construction of St. Lawrence seaway: Yes, 
8&4 percent, or 3,174; no, 16 percent, or 608. 

7. United States join with other nations 
in pooling some nonmilitary atomic data to 
initiate peaceful uses of atomic energy: Yes, 
75 percent, or 2,852; no, 25 percent, or 954. 

8. Strengthen United Nations into a lim- 
ited world federation without authority in 
domestic affairs: Yes, 72 percent, or 2,631; no, 
28 percent, or 1,023. 

9. Favor the new United States military 
policy of main reliance on atomic weapons 
and air power and less on ground forces 
and conventional weapons: Yes, 67 percent, 
or 2,351; no, 33 percent, or 1,180. 

10. Change Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and tariff laws to (a) permit more trade 
between United States and other countries: 
78 percent, or 2,913; (b) permit less trade 
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between United States and other countries: 
4 percent, or 141; (c) leave as it now stands: 
18 percent, or 669 

11. Favor proposal to increase salaries of 
Congressmen, Senators, and Federal judges: 
Yes, 67 percent, or 2,441; no, 33 percent, or 
1,206. 

12. The three problems most frequently 
mentioned as facing the country now are 
(1) disapproval of the tactics and effects of 
McCarthyism; (2) concern with unemploy- 
ment and the threat of recession; (3) oppo- 
sition to United States armed intervention in 
Indochina. 





Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, United States 
Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1954, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper retired 
from active duty in the United States Air 
Force. At the time of his retirement, he 
was serving as commanding general of 
the Air Training Command. 

As commanding general with head- 
quarters at Scott Air Force Base, Belle- 
ville, Til., General Harper won the ad- 
miration and respect of the civilian pop- 
ulation not only in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area but through the State of 
Illinois. He did one of the finest public- 
relations jobs for the Air Force that pos- 
sibly could have been done. He created 
a feeling of friendship for the Air Force 
among the civilian population which, in 
my opinion, will be lasting and redound 
to the benefit of the Air Force. 

One of our colleagues in the House had 
the privilege and the pleasure of serving 
in a staff function under General Harper 
during World War II. While I was able 
to appraise General Harper’s leadership 
from observation as a Member of Con- 
egress in whose district the headquarters 
which he commanded was located, Rep- 
resentative Frank Cue.r, of Kentucky, 
is able to appraise the general’s great 
ability from the standpoint of one who 
has known him as a superior officer and 
later as a close personal friend. 

The citizens of Belleville, Ill. paid 
tribute to General Harper on his retire- 
ment with a public testimonial banquet 
on the night of June 30. Congressman 
CueEtr’s high regard for Bob Harper is 
expressed in a telegram which he di- 
rected to Brig. Gen, A. M. Minton, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Training Command, 
to be read at the testimonial dinner. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in- 
clude with my remarks Congressman 
CuHELF’s telegram in tribute to General 
Harper: 

Juwe 29, 1954. 
Brig. Gen. A. M. Mrvron, 

Chief of Staff, Headquarters Air Training 

Command, Scott Air Force Base, IiL: 

Sincerely regret inability to be present at 

farewell dinner honoring my very dear friend, 

Lt. Gen. Robert Harper, on his retirement 

from the service, but I am recuperating from 
surgery. Bob has the affection, admiration, — 
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and respect of every person whose good for- 
tune it has been to serve under him or with 
him since he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. His devotion to duty, his love 
of the service, his honesty, integrity, and 
great ability cause him to stand out on the 
military horizon like the Washington Monu- 
ment as a landmark of just what an excellent 
military career ought to be. It makes me a 
little sad to know that the time must come, 
through the ordinary course of events, that 
men of his caliber, indomitable will, courage, 
and leadership must retire because, frankly, 
the Nation and the Air Force can ill afford 
to spare them. While I hate to see Bob and 
Peggy leave the service, nevertheless, I am 
happy for them that the time has come when 
they shall be permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor in their chosen home down old 
Texas way. I was one of those who had the 
good fortune to serve on Bob Harper's staff 
during World War II. Had I not been retired 
for physical disability I honestly and sin- 
cerely believe that I would still be with him, 
whether he liked it or not. I join with all of 
you loyal and devoted friends who are present 
in saluting a great American, and an out- 
standing general of the Air Force. May God 
bless you, Bob, and your family with long 
life, good health, and much happiness. 
FRANK CHELF, 
Member of Congress. 





Mutual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lately deliberated and voted upon one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
pieces of legislation ever to be brought 
before this body, the bill, H. R. 9678, to 
promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations and for other 
purposes. 

In supporting passage of this bill, I felt 
that the temper of the times in the world 
today demanded that positive measures 
be adopted to meet positive dangers. 
‘That the earth is today in a state of 
great upheaval, no one will deny, I am 
sure. 

It is easy to stand by, to carp and 
criticize efforts that are made by others 
to improve and to assist in improving 
the international situation. All that is 
required for that type of stand is a loose 
tongue and an idle mind. 

It takes a little more wit, and often a 
great deal more courage to offer affirma- 
tive recommendations in dealing with a 
program which long ago has proved its 
worthwhileness and its merit. 

For many reasons we have found it to 
be proper and necessary to make avail- 
able to many countries of the world the 
funds and material with which they 
might resurrect themselves from the 
dismal aftermath of wartime destruc- 
tion and lift themselves from the limita- 
tions of their own natiomal and regional 
underdevelopment. 

Some say that we are motivated by 
reasons of self-preservation. Some say 
we have a moral duty to do so. Some 
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feel that economic considerations of an 
overriding importance have made such 
activity a prime necessity. 

The reasons are many, and they are 
not uncomplicated. 

The fight against communism con. 
tinues unabated. In many of the fringe 
areas of the world there are agencies 
operating to subvert authority, by what. 
ever means are at hand, to the end that 
the dictates of the Kremlin be foisted ang 
thrust upon an unwilling people. It is 
difficult to preach freedom, liberty, o; 
religion to a man with an empty stomach 
It is folly to attempt to educate him when 
his family lacks sufficient to wear or on 
which to live. And it is negligence to 
overlook these things. 

Much of the money authorized in this 
bill will be directed to military expendi. 
tures. A smaller, but equally as signifi. 
cant, part is to be turned to economic 
assistance. Both are vital to the con- 
tinuance of a free way of life and to the 
arrestment of any shift in the delicate 
scale of power balance. 

Many nations in many sections of the 
world will receive moneys under this bill, 
As an investment, we could not do better. 
As a deterrent to world conflict, it is the 
wisest thing we could do. And as the 
leaders of the free nations it is an obliga- 
tion which we must meet, no matter how 
difficult it might seem. 

Countries who will be the better for 
this happening will be the peoples of 
India, West Germany, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Japan, and South Korea, among 
others. And we shall benefit also, 
tangibly and intangibly. 

Because of the uncertain situation in 
the Far East, and the attendant difficul- 
ties experienced there, there is a certain 
amount of flexibility in the bill, so as to 
allow us to meet any changing circum- 
stance in the military-political pattern 
as it unfolds there. We cannot allow 
ourselves to be strapped under conditions 
which might be harmful to the best in- 
terests of our allies and to our own se- 
curity. 

In this time and in this year of 1954, 
we must meet, as we have always met, 
the challenge of forces which seek to en- 
Slave the world. In times of stress, our 
friends are our most important asset. 
As important as they are to us, so too are 
we to them. We should ever strive to 
cement and strengthen the bonds of 
amity which exist between the nations 
of the world and us. It is my belief that 
this bill takes 10-league strides in that 
direction. 

As never before, the distressed coun- 
tries of the earth need our help, if not, as 
in the case of some, by material assist- 
ance, then by the moral support which 
may be extended by the vote of confi- 
dence as expressed in passage of this 
bill. Others desperately need the assur- 
ances, military and/or economic which 
this measure will make available. 

It is my sincerest hope that the Con- 
gress will see fit to buttress the cause of 
international friendship and _ self-help, 
which passage of this bill will so effec- 
tively accomplish. 
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1954 
Heads of State and Dignitaries From 
Many Foreign Lands Have Visited the 
TVA, a Symbol of Progress in Amer- 
ica—Let’s Not Now Put Up a “No 
Visitors” Sign at TVA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the visitor’s 
register at the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority reads like a “‘Who’s Who of the 
World”—that is, such was the situation 
prior to January of 1953. Since then, 
dignitaries of note, with a limited excep- 
tion, have not been directed to the TVA. 

This leads to the question: “Has a 
‘No Visitors’ sign been put up at the 
TVA?” 

From the time of its inception, the 
TVA has been one of the spots in our 
country most eagerly sought out by rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries visiting 
in the United States. The TVA has tra- 
ditionally received critical and intensive 
study by both private and governmental 
organizations from throughout the 
civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
annually have gone to the TVA each 
year with the sole purpose in mind of 
seeing TVA in operation and endeavor- 
ing to understand its purposes and its 
achievements and its contribution to a 
better, more prosperous society and 
economy. Visitors to our country from 
abroad have traditionally exhibited 
great interest in the TVA which has 
become a symbol of progress in America 
throughout the free world. 

After seeing the TVA in operation, 
these visitors have obtained ideas and 
progressive inspiration for their own 
countries—which are, in most cases, 
hungry for advancement and progress, 
a blueprint for realizing many aspira- 
tions for a better life. 

The visitors from foreign lands to the 
TVA area have included— 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, 
of the Netherlands, in April 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs, Eban of Israel, 
in May 1953. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of De- 
fense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Er- 
kin, of Turkey, in October 1952. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary 
of the Brazilian Navy, in September 
1952. : 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, 
of Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik 
= Kauffmann, of Denmark, in July 

52. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of 
Israel, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of 
Belgium, in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile, in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor 
of West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, of India, in October 1949. 
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President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of 
Brazil, in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, Brit- 
ish Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, 
Pakistan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in 
April 1948. 

The Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
in May 1947. 

And many others. 

It is my information, Mr. Speaker, that 
those who prepared the itinerary of 
visits in this country failed to include 
the TVA for Emperor Haile Selassie, of 
Ethiopia, upon the occasion of his recent 
official state visit to the United States. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, I may ob- 
serve also that while their Majesties, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, of 
Greece, visited from coast to coast dur- 
ing their recent official visit to our coun- 
try, their itinerary did not include the 
TVA. 

Also noted, Mr. Speaker, was the fact 
that the President of Turkey on his 
recent official visit to the United States, 
was not included among the visitors 
to the TVA. 

Were these distinguished visitors 
routed around TVA, Mr. Speaker? The 
answer seems obvious—certainly ob- 
vious in the light of the dearth of for- 
eign visitors to this area in recent 
months. 

Let’s not permit a “no visitors” sign to 
be put at the portals of the TVA. 





Boost Service Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of June 19, 1954: 

“Boost SERvice BENEFITs,” Says SecCRETARY 

OF DEFENSE WILSON; AF SECRETARY TALBOTT 

TELLS How To Do It 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson on 
June 16 told the graduation class at the Na- 
val War College, Newport, R. I., that military 
personnel be given “an increased feeling of 
security by improving personnel policies and 
administration of them.” 

The Pentagon chief said “We must have 
sound incentives for improvement, including 
fair compensation in the broadest sense, 
which includes all service benefits. * * * 
We are actively working on these problems 
in the Pentagon, and I believe some substan- 
tial prograss has been made.” 

Speaking almost at exactly the same hour 
as Mr. Wilson, Air Force Secretary Talbott 
said: 

“The second principal cause which con- 
stitutes more than 50 percent of the prob- 
lems which are causing our people to get out 
of the service are problems internal to serv- 
ice administraiton and management. The 
problems themselves are too many to enu- 
merate here; but they cover the operation of 
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our clubs, post exchanges and commissaries, 
the lack of delegation of authority, the atti- 
tudes of some commanders, the frequent 
moves of our people, and even the frequency 
of payday. 

“Our people in this report asked for simple 
things. They asked that PX’s and commis- 
saries be kept open during a portion of off 
duty hours and not closed for inventory on 
paydays. They asked if they could not be 
paid twice a month. They asked to be given 
proper warning for a change of station move 
so they could make provision for their fam- 
ilies. They asked for protection from goug- 
ing and other problems associated with ate 
tempts of local landlords to exploit them. 

“The cure to our first cause of unrest— 
the improvement of pay and the restoration 
of traditional rights and privileges—is some- 
thing that must be taken up by Congress. 
Congress is well aware of our problem. I 
think that they have stopped any further 
encroachments. However, I have found that 
legislation many times moves slowly, and 
the restoration of our old rights, which are in 
reality broken promises, will require a mat- 
ter of years. 

“The second cause—the problem having to 
do with our own internal administration— 
is your problem and my problem. I want 
to appeal to you to consider your personnel 
and their management as the most valuable 
resource we have in our inventory. It is 
distressing to see personne] policies rigidly 
applied, or as it has been aptly stated, poli- 
cies being used as an excuse for not thinking. 
I am sure that all of you will agree with 
me that loyalty must extend downward as 
well as upward. If we will only treat our 
men and women as human beings rather 
than so many numbers, we will then be able 
to do much to correct our own problems and 
to retain more and more our experienced 
personnel as career servicemen. 

“A correction of these personnel prob- 
lems will, I am sure, cause a big upswing in 
our reenlistment rates. The doubling of our 
present rates with the resulting retention 
of our highly trained and skilled airmen, not 
to mention our officers, will be worth billions 
of dollars to our country. In addition, we will 
have an improvement in our operational 
efficiency, which because of its impact on 
maintaining the peace in the world has a 
value impossible to assess in dollars.” 





The Development of Parliamentary 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with the request of members of 
the Democratic steering committee of 
the House, the chairman hereby submits 
a memorandum setting forth the proce- 
dure which he suggests should be fol- 
lowed by the committee in discharging 
the duties which, in the nature of things 
and by express direction of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, the committee is required 
to perform. 

Before proceeding with a discussion 
of the functions of the committee and 
presenting a short outline of the pro- 
cedure which it would seem proper to 
follow, there is submitted a brief state- 
ment explaining not only the propriety 
and wisdom of providing for a regular 
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course of action and for the adoption of 
definite rules of procedure, but to show 
also the absolute necessity for such ac- 
tion. 

Every government, according to the 
claims of those who control it, desires 
only the welfare of the people. In the 
United States reference to the subject of 
government is-seldom made without at 
the same time stressing the fact that this 
is a government by the consent of the 
people—or as Jefferson said: “Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

No responsible person in this country 
disputes the soundness of the principle 
that the will of the people should prevail. 
The problem confronting students of 
government has been to provide the 
mechanics, proper and necessary, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the abstract 
principle of self-government. 

Thomas Jefferson understood the logi- 
cal necessity of establishing in the peo- 
ple absolute control of public policies 
and had complete confidence in their 
capacity for self-government. He indi- 
cated, however, great anxiety lest the 
power of the people to determine the 
policy of Government should be either 
lost or seriously impaired. 

The reason for his apprehension was 
that Jefferson was not only the great 
champion of human rights, devoted to 
the principles of democracy, but was 
also the profound scholar in public life. 

He, therefore, knew the history of the 
human race and was familiar with the 
numerous painful struggles of people 
throughout the world in their effort to 
establish and maintain governments 
which would assure them a reasonable 
measure of justice. He noted how in- 
variably, elsewhere in the world, those 
exercising governmental power, had 
shaped their courses not for the welfare 
of the people, but according to what 
they believed to be for their own per- 
sonal advantage. 

Our parliamentary system had been 
based, in large measure, on the principles 
of the English parliamentary system and 
being familiar with the history of the 
English Parliament’s long and almost 
futile struggle to become the recognized 
agency for the determination of gov- 
ernmental policies, Jefferson was fear- 
ful lest control of Government by our 
people should be lost. . 


After reviewing some of the episodes in 
the history of the English Parliament 
and also of the Parliament, it is surpris- 
ing, in view of Jefferson’s sound political 
Philosophy and knowledge of history, 
that he was not more apprehensive as 
to the development and continuity of 
truly democratic government in the 
United States. 


The recital of even a few of the occur- 
ences in the struggle of the Parliament 
for complete legislative power will show 
the reason for Jefferson’s fears and the 
necessity for express provision for the 
fullest possible measure of direct and 
absolute control of governmental policies 
by the people. Experience and study 
had convinced him that the exercise of 
the right of popular control never would 
be assured if it were dependent on mere 
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implication or assumption instead of ex- 
press statement. 

The supporters of unexpressed author- 
ity almost invariably are disposed to 
insist that the benevolence and gracious- 
ness of those exercising power over the 
people, are sufficient assurance that lib- 
erty and justice will be enjoyed by all 
those effected by the exercise of such 
authority. This is not true. Fallible 
human nature, not the ill will of the 
individual, generally leads to the use of 
governmental power in such a way as is 
calculated to serve what the exerciser 
believes to be his own special interest. 

Only by the definite and express state- 
ment of principles, in documentary form, 
by the undoubted majority of those sub- 
ject to the power of government, is it 
possible to avoid disregard of principle 
and consequent ill feeling between those 
exercising governmental power and those 
subjected to such authority. When rules 
are absolutely definite and recorded, 
few, if any, of those having any power 
of government would feel any offense 
about insistence upon the true admin- 
istration of the same. 


Some of the above-mentioned experi- 
ences of the English and British Parlia- 
ment, in its hard struggle for true legis- 
lative power, which were due to the 
lack of express definite statements of the 
rights of the people and of Parliament, 
are discussed in the following quotations 
from standard authorities. 

Taswell-Langmead’s English Constitu- 
tional History, at page 392, states: 

In the Parliament of 1572 no opposition 
was shown, but at its next meeting, in Feb- 
ruary 1575-76, a speech of remarkable bold- 


ness in defense of the liberties and privi-. 


leges of the Commons was delivered by Peter 
Wentworth, member for Tregony in Corn- 
wall: “Sweet is the name,” he said, “of lib- 
erty, but the thing itself a value beyond all 
inestimable treasure. So much more it be- 
hooveth us to take care lest we, contenting 
ourselves with the sweetness of the name, 
lose and forego the thing.” 

“In the last and preceding session,” he 
continued, “I saw the liberty of free speech 
so much and so many ways infringed, and 
sO many abuses offered to this honorable 
council, as hath grieved me; wherefore I do 
think it expedient to open the commodities 
that grow to the prince and state by free 
speech. Without this it is a scorn and mock- 
ery to call it a Parliament house, for in truth 
it is a school of flattery and and dissimula- 
tion. Two things do great hurt here: one a 
rumor which runneth about the House, “Take 
heed what you do; the Queen’s majesty liketh 
not such a matter; whosoever preferreth it, 
she will be offended with him.’ On the con- 
trary, ‘Her Majesty liketh of such a matter; 
whosoever speaketh against it, she will be 
much offended with him.’ The other is a 
message sometimes brought into the House, 
either of commanding or inhibiting very in- 
jurious to the freedom of speech and consul- 
tation. I would to God, Mr. Speaker, that 
these two were buried in hell; the King hath 
mo peer or equal in the Kingdom, but he 
ought to be under God and the law because 
the law maketh him a king.” 

Wentworth was committed to the tower 
because of his speech. 


On page 394 of Taswell-Langmead’s 


English Constitutional History it is 
Stated: 


As soon as the House reassembled (Febru- 
ary 1587), Peter Wentworth submitted to the 
Speaker, for the purpose of being read to 
the House, a series of questions, of which 
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the principal points were: “Whether this 
House be not a place for any member free) 
and without controlment of any person, o, 
danger of laws, by bill or speech, to ajte, 
any of the griefs of the commonweajty) 
Whether honor may be done to God, and 
benefit and service to the prince and state 
without free speech? Whether there be any 
councils beside Parliament, which can make 
add to, or diminish from, the laws of ths 
realm? Whether it be not against the orders 
of this House to make any secret or matte; 
of weight, here in hand, known to' the prince 
or any other? Whether the Speaker, or any 
other, may interrupt any member in his 
speech in this House, or rise, when he wi! 
without consent of the House? Whether the 
prince and state can continue, stand, and be 
maintained without the Parliament, excep; 
by altering the government of the state?” 

For these queries (which the Speaker de. 
clined to read to the House), Wentworth was 
again committed to the Tower; a fate which 
Cope and those members who had supported 
his motion also shared. 


In the same volume by Taswell-Lang- 
mead, at page 394, appears the following 
statement of facts: 


At the opéning of the Parliament which 
met in February 1593, the Speaker having 
made the usual request of liberty of speech, 
received (from Queen Elizabeth) for answer: 
“Privilege of speech is granted, but you must 
know what privilege ye have: not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what cometh 
into his brain to utter; your privilege is ‘Aye 
or No.’” On the first day of the session the 
undaunted Peter Wentworth, together with 
Sir Henry Bromley, another Member, de- 
livered a petition to the Lord Keeper desir- 
ing the Lords to be suppliants with the 
Lower Howse to her Majesty to entail the 
successio: the Crown, for which they had 
already prepared a bill. For this boldness 
they were summoned before the council and 
committed to prison. A few days later, Mo- 
rice, the attorney of the court of wards, 
introduced a bill to reform the practice of 
the ecclesiastical courts, especially in the 
matter of the oath ex officio. The Queen 
immediately sent for the Speaker who on his 
return informed the House that “She won- 
dered that any would be of so high com- 
mandment as to attempt a thing contrary 
to that which she had so expressly forbid- 
den. Her Majestry’s present charge and 
command is, that no biiis touching matters 
of State, or reformation in causes ecclesi- 
astical, be exhibited. And upon my allegi- 
ance (the Speaker’s) I am commanded, if 
any such bill be exhibited, not to read it.” 
Not content with this general reprimand, 
Morice, himself attorney general, was ar- 
rested in his place, committed to prison, de- 
prived of his office in the court of wards, and 
disabled from practising as a barrister. 

. . * . * 


It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the 
opposition which had, during 40 years, been 
sliently gathering and husbanding strength, 
fought its first great battle and won its first 
victory. The conflict arose concerning the 
enormous abuse of monopolies. Under cover 
of the loosely defined prerogative possessed 
or assumed by the Crown of regulating all 
matters relating to commerce, the Queen had 
taken upon herself to make lavish grants to 
her courtiers, or patents to deal exclusively 
in a multitude of articles, mostly common 
necessities of life. Coal, leather, salt, oil, 
vinegar, starch, iron, lead, yarn, gladd, and 
many other commodities were in conse- 
quence only to be obtained at ruinous prices. 
The grievance was first mooted in Parliament 
in 1571, by a Mr. Bell; but he was at once 
summoned before the council, and returned 
to the House “with such an amazed conte- 
nance, that it daunted all the rest.” After 
the lapse of 26 years the Commons ventured, 
in 1597, to present an address to the Queen 
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on the same subject, to which she replied, 
through the lord keeper, that she “hoped 
her dutiful and loving subjects would not 
take away her prerogative; which is the 
choicest flower in her garden, and the princi- 
pal head peari in her crown diadem; but 
would rather leave that to her disposition, 
promising to examine all patents and to 
abide the touchstone of the law.” In spite 
of these fair words, the abuse, far from being 
abated, rose to still greater height. So nu- 
merous were the articles subject to monop- 
oly, that when the list of them was read over 
in the House in 1601, an indignant Member 
exclaimed, “Is not bread amongst them? 
Nay, if no remedy is found for these, bread 
will be there before the next Parliament.” 
A bill for the explanation of the common 
law in certain cases of letters patent was 
introduced by Mr. Laurence Hyde, and was 
debated with unprecedented warmth for 4 
days. The ministers and courtiers, who en- 
deavored to support the prerogative, were 
overborne by 8 torrent of indignant and men- 
acing eloquence. The populace openly 
cursed the monopolies, and declared that 
the prerogative should not be suffered to 
touch the old liberties of England. Seeing 
that resistance was no longer politic, or even 
possible, Elizabeth with admirable tact, sent 
a message to the House, that, understanding 
that divers patents which she had granted 
had been grievous to her subjects, some 
should be presently repealed, some super- 
seded, and none put in execution, but such 
as should first have a trial, according to the 
law, for the good of the people. Robert 
Cecil, the secretary, added the more direct 
assurance that all existing patents should be 
revoked, and no others granted for the 
future. Overjoyed at their victory, the Com- 
mons waited upon the Queen with an address 
of thanks, to which she replied in an affec- 
tionate and even apolegetic tone. “Never 
since I was a queen,” she told them, “did I 
put my pen to any grant but upon pretext 
and semblance made to me, that it was both 
good and beneficial to the subjects in gen- 
eral though a private profit to some of my 
ancient servants who had deserved well. 
* * * Never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people’s good.” 


Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth, on 
page 177, states: 


A striking testimony to the relatively 
humble position it occupied is furnished by 
the fact that in a reign (Elizabeth’s) of 
441, years the total time spent in parlia- 
mentary discussions was only some 35 
months, 7 


In a note on the same page of Black’s 
The Reign of Elizabeth, the author 
states: 


It (Parliament) had not even obtained full 
control over its own elections, controversies 
in regard to which were in many cases dealt 


with by the council (appointed by the 
Crown). ° 


From Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth, 
on page 179, the following is quoted: 

"It is in me and my power,” said Eliz- 
abeth to the speaker in 1593, “to call Par- 
liaments; it is my power to end and deter- 
mine the same; it is in my power to assent 


to or dissent to anything done in Parlia- 
ment.” 


On page 193 of The Reign of Elizabeth, 
by Black, im discussing monopolies 
granted by the queen to her favorites, 
there is the following statement: 

As Francis Bacon pointed out, “The queen 
as she is our sovereign, hath both an en- 
larging and restraining power. Where- 
fore * * * I say again and again, that we 
ought not to deal, to Judge, or meddle with 
Her Majesty's prerogative.” 
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Sir Robert Cecil, the Queen’s secre- 
tary, is quoted on the same page, last 
above mentioned, as saying: 

Let me give you this note, that the time 
was never more apt to disorder and make 
ill interpretation of good meaning; I think 
those persons would be glad that all sov- 
ereignty were converted into popularity. 


In Cheyney’s History of England, at 
page 275, it is stated: 

It is of interest to note that the Queen 
used the expressions “this Parliament” and 
“Parliament's” * * * she hardly conceived 
of Parliament as a permanent institution. 
There was not in her view a coordinate 
branch of the government known as Parlia- 
ment. * * * In the Parliament of 1597 she 
had expressed the judgment * * * that 
freedom of speech does not permit a Parlia- 
ment to frame. * * * 

A state of government as to their idle 
braynes shall seeme meetest. She sayeth no 
king fit for his state will suffer such ab- 
surdities. 


As indicating the attitude and claims 
of King James I there is submitted the 
following quotation from Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s English Constitutional History, 
at pages 407 and 408: 

At a time when the growing spirit of free- 
dom, the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and the revived study of Greek and Roman 
authors had caused a republican tendency to 
manifest itself in Parliament, and among 
the people, this * * * King (James) * * * 
was constantly asserting, in the most offen- 
sive form, the novel and monstrous theory 
of his divine right to absolute and irrespon- 
sible sovereignty. The doctrine had already 
been advanced by him some years before in 
Scotland, in a treatise on the True Law of 
Free Monarchies. Adopted by the hierarchy 
and the courtiers, the theory of divine right 
was later on elaborated into a system by 
Filmer. * * * “It was gravely maintained 
that the Supreme Being regarded hereditary 
monarchy, as opposed to othe~ forms of gov- 
ernment, with peculiar favor; that the rule 
of succession in order of primogeniture was 
a divine institution, anterior to the Chris- 
tian, and even to the Mosaic dispensation; 
that no human power, not even that of the 
whole legislature, no length of adverse pos- 
session, though it extended to ten centuries, 
could deprive a legitimate prince of his 
rights; that the authority of such a prince 
was necessarily always despotic; that the 
laws, by which, in England and in other 
countries, the prerogative was limited, were 
to be regarded merely as concessions which 
the sovereign had freely made and might at 
his pleasure resume; and that any treaty 
which a king might conclude with his people 
was merely a declaration of his present in- 
tentions, and not a contract of which the 
performance could be demanded.” 


Not only did King James oppose the 
efforts of Parliament to exercise its right 
as the lawmaking authority of the 
realm, but he also undertook to control 
the courts. In the matter of com- 
mendams the King had a representative 
named Bilson sit in court to report what 
was done. Quoting from Taswell-Lang- 
mead, at pages 428 and 429: 

Bilson reported that the counsel for the 
plaintiffs, besides arguing the special points 
of the case, had disputed the King’s general 
prerogative to grant a commendam. Here- 
upon James directed the Attorney General 
Bacon to write to the chief justice, ordering 
him and the rest of the judges not to pro- 
ceed to judgment until they had spoken 
with the King. Coke shortly replied that if 
it was wished that the other judges should 
receive the information just given to him, 
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Bacon had better write to them himself. 
This was done; but the next day, the judges, 
as if nothing had happened, proceeded with 
their arguments. On the day following, 
they despatched a letter to the King, signed 
by all the 12, informing his Majesty that, as 
they were unanimously of the opinion that 
the attorney general's letter was contrary 
to law, they felt bound by their oaths to pay 
no attention to it, and had accordingly pro- 
ceeded with the case on the appointed day. 

The King, who was then at Newmarket, 
returned answer that the present case was 
one which concerned not merely the inter- 
ests of private persons, but in which he him- 
self was to all intents and purposes a party; 
that delay was necessary in order that he 
might lay before them his own case, and 
that the oath not to delay justice was not 
meant to prejudice the King’s prerogative; 
and concluded by commanding them, of his 
absolute power and authority royal, not to 
proceed further in the cause till they should 
hear his pleasure from his own mouth. On 
his return to London, the 12 judges were 
summoned before the King and his council. 
James personally expatiated upon their mis- 
demeenors both in substance and in the 
form of their letter certifying him merely 
what they had done, instead of submitting 
to his judgment what they should do. He 
told them it was their duty to check those 
advocates who presumed to argue against 
his prerogative; that the popular lawyers 
were the men who, ever since his accession, 
had trodden on his prerogative in all par- 
liaments. * * * As soon as he had con- 
cluded, all the judges fell upon their knees 
and asked pardon for their error. But Coke, 
though he joined in demanding pardon, 
entered on a justification of their conduct, 
reiterating his opinion that the postpone- 
ment required by the King was in fact a real 
delay of justice, contrary to the law and 
their oaths. At the desire of (King) James, 
the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere and the At- 
torney General Bacon then delivered their 
opinions, which were directly opposed to 
that of the chief justice. 

The following question was then put to 
the judges, 1 by 1: “Whether, if at any 
time in a case depending before the judges, 
His Majesty conceived it to concern him 
either in power or profit, and thereupon re- 
quired to consult with them and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, 
they ought not to stay accordingly?” Ail 
except Coke, fearful of offending the King, 
to whom they owed all their future prospects 
of professional advancement, promised to act 
in future according to the royal wishes. But 
from Coke no other answer could be ex- 
tracted than that, whenever such a case 
should come before him, he would do what 
was fitting for a judge to do. The noble 
conduct of the chief justice on this occasion 
has deservedly obtained for him the ad- 
miration of posterity. Rather than prosti- 
tute the independence of the judicial bench 
to the arbitrary interference of the King, 
he showed himself ready to sacrifice, for 
conscience sake, the high position to which 
his own merits had raised him. Within a 
few weeks he was censured by the council 
and suspended from his office, and not long 
afterwards, in November 1616, received notice 
that he had ceased to be chief justice. 


Following the reign of James I, King 
Charles I was even more arrogant in his 
attitude toward Parliament. Taswell- 
Langmead’s English Constitutional 
History, at page 449, says: 

Charles opened the session (1627-28) with 
a proud and threatening speech. “There 
is none here,” he said, “but knows that com- 
mon danger is the cause of this Parliament, 
and that supply, at this time, is the chief 
end of it. * * * Every man must now do 
according to his conscience; wherefore, if 
you (which God forbid) should not do your 
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duties in contributing what the state at 
this time needs, I must, in discharge of my 
conscience, use those other means, which 
God hath put into my hands, to save that 
which the follies of some particular men 
may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this 
as a threatening (for I scorn to threaten 
any but my equals), but an admonition from 
him that, both out of nature and duty, hath 
most care of your preservation and prop- 
erties.” 

The Commons were not at all disturbed 
by this menacing language. They at once 
resolved themselves into a committee of 
grievances to consider “the liberty of the 
subject in person and estate.” The principal 
matters discussed were: (1) Illegal exactions 
under the name of loans; (2) the arbitrary 
commitment of those who refused compli- 
ance, and especially the recent decision of 
the King’s bench remanding Sir Thomas 
Darnel and others upon a habeas corpus; 
(3) the billeting of soldiers on private per- 
sons; and (4) the infliction of punishment 
by martial law. After passing resolutions 
“That no freeman ought to be imprisoned 
or restrained by command of the King, or 
the privy council, or any other, except for 
lawful cause expressed in a lawful warrant; 
and that the ancient and undoubted right 
of every freeman is, that he hath a full and 
absolute property in his goods and estate; 
and that no tax, talliage, loan, benevolence, 
or other like charge ought to be commanded 
or levied by the King or his ministers with- 
out common assent of Parliament,” the Com- 
mons applied to the Lords for a conference, 
in order to agree on a petition to the King 
for a declaratory conformation of these 
liberties. 

The King tried hard to satisfy the Com- 
mons by offering his royal word not to arrest 
anyone without just cause, or a simple con- 
firmation of the Great Charter and the other 
ancient statutes in favor of liberty. But 
Sir Edward Coke warned the House to pro- 
ceed by bill. “Was it ever known,” he said, 
“that general words were a sufficient satis- 
faction for general grievances? The King’s 
answer is very gracious; but what is the law 
of the realm? That is the question. I put 
no diffidence in His Majesty; but the King 
must speak by record, and in particulars, and 
not in general. Let us put a petition of 
right; not that I distrust the King, but that 
I cannot take his trust, save in a parliamen- 
tary way.” 

The petition of right was then drawn up 
by the Commons. 


To show also the extent to which the 
membership of the United States House 
of Representatives had become legisla- 
tively helpless, I cite Cannon’s Prece- 
dents of the House of Representatives, 
volume VI, page VI, as follows: 

Under Speaker (Joseph) Cannon. En- 
trenched behind the power to appoint com- 
mittees, with authority to extend or refuse 
control of the floor, sitting as chairman ex 
officio of the Committee on Rules, and exer- 
cising the right to count a quorum or declare 
a motion dilatory, the Speaker became an 
arbiter from whose decisions in chambers 
there was no appeal. 


So autocratic was the power of the 
speakership that contemporary histo- 
rians characterized the office as “second 
in power only to the Presidency” or con- 
sidered the Speaker of the House as 
“more powerful than the President of the 
United States.” 


Quoting from Fuller’s Speakers of the 
House, page 269: 

This system in reality made him more 
powerful than the President of the United 
States. Without his consent and assistance, 
legislation was practically impossible. The 
President might recommend, but the Speaker 
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dictated, legislation. He not only decided 
what legislation should be permitted but he 
even shaped the form of that legislation to 
conform to his own personal ideals. 


Let us now consider what was said by 
the American champion of human 
rights, the great authority on democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In order to assure the continuous evo- 
lution of democracy Jefferson considered 
it necessary that the mechanics of gov- 
ernment should be such as to make it 
possible at any time for formal action on 
the part of the people, to assure adop- 
tion or rejection of policies in accordance 
with the will of the majority rather than 
to compel the people to plead for or 
against such policies with public officials 
whom they may have placed in power. 

Under the Federal Constitution, direct 
control of lawmaking by the people is 
not, of course, possible. 

Jefferson constantly stressed, however, 
the necessity for having laws and pro- 
cedure which would make sure that leg- 
islative action and the administration of 
law would be in accord with the will of 
the people. By the United States Con- 
stitution all legislative power is vested in 
the Congress. Policies favored by the 
people may be made effective only 
through’ the action of Congress. It is 
true, of course, that the people elect the 
Congress but there is no legal power by 
which the people can force the Congress 
to enact laws carrying into effect policies 
desired by them. 

It is important, therefore, that processes 
of legislation should be so devised and es- 
tablished as to assure as far as possible 
true responsiveness by members of Con- 
gress to the will of the people. 

Indicating his belief in the greatest 
Possible degree of direct control by the 
people, Jefferson in a letter to John 
Taylor, May 28, 1816, said: 

Indeed it must be acknowledged, that the 
term “republic” is of very vague applica- 
tion in every language. Witness the self- 
styled republics of Holland, Switzerland, 
Genoa, Venice, Poland. Were I to assign to 
this term a precise and definite idea, I would 
say, purely, and simply, it means a govern- 
ment by its citizens in mass, aeting directly 
and personally, according to rules, estab- 
lished by the majority; and that every gov- 
ernment is more or less republican in pro- 
portion as it has in its composition more 
or less of the ingredient of the direct action 
of the citizens. 

The further the departure from direct and 
constant control by the citizens, theless has 
the government of the ingredient of repub- 
licanism, 


Jefferson in his letter to John Taylor 
said also: 


We may say with truth and meaning, that 
governments are more or less republican as 
they have more or less of the element of pop- 
ular election and control in their composi- 
tion; and believing as I do, that the mass of 
the citizens is the safest depository of their 
own rights, and especially that the evils fiow- 
ing from the duperies of the people are less 
injurious than those from the egoism of their 
agents, I am a friend to that composition of 
government which has in it the most of this 
ingredient. 


In a letter to Samuel Kerchival on July 
12, 1816, Jefferson said: 

Governments are republicans only in pro- 
portion as they embody the will of their 
people and execute it. 
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Prof. Frank Parsons, in his. book ep. 
titled “City for the People,” says: 

Jefferson believed in direct legislation 
(though that expression was then unknown) 
and tried to get it into the Virginia constj. 
tution. 


Speaking of the concentration of 
power even in a number of official hands 
Jefferson in his notes on Virginia, said: 

It will be no alleviation that these powers 
will be exercised by a plurality of hands, ang 
not by a single one. One hundred ang 
seventy-three despots would surely be as op- 
pressive as one. Let those who doubt it 
turn their eyes on the Republic of Venice. 
As little will it avail us that they are chosen 
by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only be founded on free prin. 
ciples, but in which the powers of govern. 
ment should be so divided and balanced 
among several bodies of magistracy, so that 
no one could transcend their legal limits, 
without being effectually checked and re. 
strained by others. 

Before submitting suggestions as to 
procedure to be followed by the Demo- 
cratic steering committee, let me cal] 
attention to facts which unequivocally 
require the committee to perform the 
duties indicated in said procedure. 

Members of the steering committee of 
the majority party of the present House 
have been elected (not appointed by 
anyone) by the Democratic Members of 
the House from the respective steering 
committee zones. 

This policy was first adopted in 1933 
in order to make possible the expression 
of the sentiment of each zone through 
the member of the steering committee 
elected by the Democratic Members of 
the House from such zone. 

When, therefore, the people of any 
zone state to their representatives their 
views as to policies of government, the 
steering committee member for such 
zone is then informed by his colleagues 
from such zone as to the attitude of the 
people in regard to such policy. The 
committeeman is then according to the 
principles of democracy required to pres- 
ent the proposed policy to the member- 
ship of the steering committee for proper 
consideration and action. 

On January 19, 1943, the Democratic 
caucus of the 78th Congress adopted the 
following, to wit: 

Resolved, further, That the said commit- 


tee (steering committee) shall be the policy 
making committee of the House. 


Policy is defined in Webster's New 
International Dictionary as follows: 

The settled method by which the govern- 
ment and the affairs of a nation are or may 
be administered. 


The word, “steer” is defined in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary as 
follows: 

To direct the course of; to guide, to govern. 


In the light of the action taken by the 
Democratic caucus and in view of the 
meaning of the terms “steer” and 
“policy,” the unavoidable conclusion is 
that the Democratic steering committee 
of the House, in order to carry out the 
duties imposed upon it by the Demo- 
cratic caucus, the Democratic steering 
committee of the House should deter- 
mine the program for the House. UnD- 
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Jess the committee may “direct the course 
of” procedure it cannot “steer” in the 
true sense of the word, nor may it deter- 
mine the policy of government unless it 
provides the “method by which” the 
affairs of the Nation may be adminis- 
red. 

° Any compliance, therefore, with the 
directions of the Democratic caucus, re- 
quires the determining of the program 
of the House by the steering committee. 
Even more important than this, how- 
ever, is the fact as already pointed out 
in the previous discussion that it is the 
only way by which even an approximate 
approach to effective initiative on the 
part of the individual Member of the 
House may be made possible and, there- 
fore, the only way in which under our 
constitutional system, the will of the 
people may make itself immediately felt 
in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. : 

The chairman proposes the following 
procedure: 

First. Weekly meetings of the Demo- 
cratic steering committee and such other 
meetings as the chairman on his own 
initiative or upon the request of five 
members of the steering committee shall 
call. 

Second. At least once a week, not 
later than Friday, the steering commit- 
tee shall stipulate the matters to be con- 
sidered by the House during each of the 
days of the following week. 

Third. If emergency requires such ac- 
tion, a subcommittee of the steering 
committee, numbering five members in- 
cluding the Speaker and the Democratic 
leader of the House, may rearrange the 
program in order to meet such emer- 
gency. A meeting of the total member- 
ship of the steering committee may, 
however, exercise the right of review 
and change such program to the extent 
it may decide if it considers such action 
necessary. 

Fourth. Any action of the steering 
committee shall be, of course, always 
subject to approval or reversal by the 
Democratic caucus, when assembled ac- 
cording to the rules of the said caucus. 

Fifth. The question has been asked 
as to what would be the function of 
the House party leader under the plan 
of procedure above proposed. ‘The an- 
swer is that the leader would be the 
parliamentary expert and the strategist 
to carry out as far as possible the pro- 
gram of the steering committee, 








H. R. 9680: The Effect of Diet on 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr.SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica seems to be going on a diet. Diets 
call for less calories, Bread, cake, pota- 
toes, butter, cream, sugar, and many 
other agricultural products high in cal- 
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ories usually appear on diet lists to be 
taken in greatly reduced quantities. The 
same applies to alcohol and tobacco. 

Have we given consideration to what 
extent dieting has affected the market 
for agricultural products? 





Ike Embarrassed by Budget Miscues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Ray Tucker, whose 
column appears daily in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, speaks volumes. It appeared in 
the June 30, 1954, issue: 

IkE EMBARRASSED BY BUDGET MISCUES 

(By Ray Tucker) 

Bureaucratic blundering in the Budget 
Bureau, which is the Eisenhower equivalent 
of the Roosevelt brain trust, has been re- 
sponsible for recent inconsistencies and pol- 
icy reversals that embarrass the White 
House. The budgeteers, who number many 
New Dealish hangovers, have given the Pres- 
ident wrong advice, although he must share 
some blame. 

It was Budget Director Rowland R. Hughes, 
for instance, who ruled that Alger Hiss must 
receive eventually his $700-a-year pension, 
despite the circumstances behind his con- 
viction. To assume such a legalistic atti- 
tude in the face of the Stevens-McCarthy 
sensations signifies almost incredible stu- 
pidity, which Eisenhower and Congress had 
to repudiate. 

In even more important matters involving 
grave questions of national security, the 
bright young men in the bureau have made 
such highly questionable decisions that they 
were reversed by the White House, Congress, 
and the National Security Council. 


The Budget Bureau's responsibility lies in 
the fact that all major matters of policy, 
especially when they involve expenditures of 
money, must be cleared through this agency. 
Hughes consults so regularly with Eisen- 
hower that the voice of the Budget is the 
command of the White House. 


Budget informs Congress and all executive 
agencies whether proposed legislation or ac- 
tion is or is not compatible with the ad- 
ministration’s program, usually in writing. 
FP. D. R. started this system of centralized 
control and clearance, and Ike has continued 
it for want of a better check. It also com- 
ports with his chain-of-command ideas, 

UNIMAGINATIVE EXPERTS 

The budgeteers, however, rightfully at- 
tribute some responsibility to the White 
House. They try simply to apply Ike’s gen- 
eral economic and political philosophy— 
private enterprise versus Government ex- 
pansion, Federal economy, a balanced budg- 
et—to specific problems. But they practice 
neither flexibility nor imagination. And 
they are political babes in Washington. 

In proposing that the Atomic Energy build 
a steam plant and sell power to TVA cus- 
tomers, they were simply seeking to prevent 
TVA from becoming a vast utility system 
instead of the Federal waterpower project it 
was supposed to be. TVA now derives more 
than 30 percent of electricity from steam 
plants. The figure will reach 60 percent if 
the present trend continues. 

To check such a movement into the field 
of private industry is a definite Eisenhower 
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pledge. But the unimaginative and non- 
politically minded budget experts made no 
attempt to explain or defend the action in 
popular and nontechnical language. 

From both the engineering and financial 
angies, they have a plausible and substantial 
defense for interchanging AEC-TVA power. 
But, again, they were too legalistic and bu- 
reaucratic. 

POUND-FOOLISH POLICY 


In the case of the famous Government- 
built tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., the 
budgeteers persuaded Ike to adopt a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy. He recom- 
mended on their advice that the plant, 
which is operated under lease by Dutch in- 
terests, be closed down. Basic idea was to 
Save money and get the Government out of 
the smelting business. 

But this smelter happens to be the only 
one on the Western Continent that can proc- 
ess low-grade ores from Bolivia. With Indo- 
china tin supplies threatened, we may have 
to depend on Bolivia as a source of supply, 
as we had to in World War II. 

A resolution reversing the Budget Bu- 
reau’s proposal, sponsored by Senator Lrn- 
DON B. JOHNSON of Texas, was adopted 
unanimously by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and by the Senate. House passage 
is certain because of favorable committee 
action. As in the Hiss case, Ike now admits 
that the original Hughes recommendation 
was a bad mistake. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec~ 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 











Address by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
toextend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a 
speech made by the Governor of the 
State of Maryland, the Honorable 
Theodore R. McKeldin at the Mont- 

County division of the American 
Cancer Society at Rockville, Md., on June 


26, 1954: 

What wonders we could develop for the 
gdvancement of humanity, if our cold war 
with rival nations were a race of armaments 
against the dread diseases which still defy 
the skill of our physicians and surgeons 
and the knowledge of our scientists. 

Under the pressure of war and threats of 
war, our savants of the laboratory—aided by 
untold millions of dollars—forced from the 
tiny atom its secret of the ages and har- 
nessed its massive power for the destruction 
of human life. 

What pressures do we need to inspire the 
game concentration of time, skill and 
money to solve the awful riddle of cells 
gone mad within the human body? 

What incentive is required for an all-out 
@fort of medical science to control this de- 
structive force in human tissues—tissues so 
much better known than the fissionable ma- 
terials from which atomic power is released? 

What sense of urgency must call for a 
Manhattan project, or its equivalent, to solve 
the mysteries and end the tortures and ter- 
tible mortality rate of cancer? 

I realize that mrany devoted medical men 
4nd women and other scientists are devoting 
much of their lives, and, in many instances, 
their own funds toward winning this fight. 

The American Cancer Society and its var- 
lous branches are doing a magnificent job 
in keeping high the public interest, en- 
cOuraging the medical profession and pro- 
viding funds for cure where possible, alle- 
Viation when feasible, and for continuing 
study and research. 

These volunteer efforts are most praise- 
worthy and commendable, and, under the 
circumstances, their accomplishments have 
been great. 

But no one knows better than the medical 
ession and the leaders of the Cancer 
ety that the efforts, the time and the 

funds are all too meagre. 

This is a public problem—a national prob- 
lem—indeed, an international problem. 

When the scourge of Communist tyranny 
‘Moved against the people of South Korea, we 
immediately began using millions of men 
‘Sid millions of dollars to stop it in its course. 
The scourge of cancer is attacking every 
day in Korea, in England, in Russia and 
@hina, in all the world including our own 
a States of America. 
where is the all-out ect to 
it in its Seeen ress = 
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sands of laboratories, hospitals, and medical 
centers across the length and the breadth of 
the land? 

I congratulate and commend your fine or- 
ganization for what you are doing here today. 
These crusade awards and this generous fel- 
lowship symbolize the hope and constant 
struggle of the American people toward far 
happier, healthier living. 

With this fellowship for a young Maryland 
doctor to take advanced study in cancer at 
Yale goes our sincere prayer that his work 
may be fruitful of new steps toward our con- 
quest of this dread ailment. 

But let us offer our petition, too, that this 
$5,000 and others like it shall be seen in high 
places as but tokens of that which is the 
real need—a full-scale operation research to 
eliminate the scourge of cancer and end for- 
ever the fear it incites in the people of the 
world. 

And, finally, let us direct our hopes and 
our prayers to hasten that glorious day when 
the energy and the skill of science through- 
out the world may be turned from the sullen 
task of devising more efficient means of deal- 
ing wholesale death, and channeled into 
paths of progress for the betterment of 
human health and the advancement of 
civilization. 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Santa Fe New Mexican has been follow- 
ing very carefully the Oppenheimer de- 
velopments. It has, in general, sup- 
ported the position of the Los Alamos 
scientists who have felt that Oppen- 
heimer has been “miserably rewarded” 
for his services to the Nation. 

The New Mexican has a large circu- 
lation among the scientists and techni- 
cians who work on the mesa at Los 
Alamos where so much of our atomic- 
and hydrogen-bomb history has been 
made. The paper has had an unusual 
opportunity to become familiar with 
opinions there. Its editor, Robert Mc- 
Kinney, took the time to go carefully 
through the many long pages of testi- 
mony and evidence in the Oppenheimer 
matter. For that reason his editorials 
in the New Mexican on Wednesday, 
June 30, with reference to the Oppen- 
heimer case are of importance to the 
country, and I ask to have them printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sont LacrammMar Rerum 

Does J. Robert Oppenheimer meet the spe- 
cial loyalty test for the American citizen 
who serves his neighbors in the most sensi- 
tive areas of our national survival? 


Not because of the Individual but because 
of the fundamental issues involves, no great- 
er question has ever come before the jury of 
American opinion. Yesterday the Atomic 
Energy Commission declared Dr. Oppen- 
heimer a security risk. 

Regretfully, this newspaper concurs with 
that finding. 

Our regret is not because our final judg- 
ment, in the light of the final record, com- 
pels us to reverse our previous editorial posi- 
tion. Our regret is not entirely for the lone- 
ly genius who now stands ostracized by his 
Government and exiled from his life work. 
Nor is our regret solely for the many of that 
generation of Americans who, reaching ma- 
turity during the depression, joined together 
in liberal organizations in their struggle for 
freedom from want. Nor is our regret wholly 
for the confraternity of scientists whose quest 
for the secret truths of nature is impeded by 
demagogs in many lands. 

Our heartsick regret is that whole nations 
of hundreds of millions of people, nations 
who have just been allies and therefore po- 
tential friends, have in less than a decade 
become deadly foes. In this tragedy of na- 
tions there are many individual tragedies, 
among them the pitiful and sudden task of 
choosing between loyalty to those near and 
dear and loyalty to country. In many lands 
men are stood before firing squads; in this 
country great careers are wrecked at their 
peaks. These are the things of tears. 

Beyond doubt, Oppenheimer confused loy- 
alty to his personal friends and loyalty to 
his: country. Much of the derogratory in- 
formation produced against him was old 
stuff. The military and the AEC had studied 
it and, after careful consideration, had not 
canceled his security clearance. During the 
course of World War II, Oppenheimer was 
indispensible. Those who worked with him 
believed that a man “who protects the secrets 
he has in his hands and head has shown 
essential regard for the security system,” re- 
gardless of the associations he may have had 
when Fascist Germany was our foe and So- 
viet Russia our ally. Indeed, who now holds 
it against the harried physicist that Mrs. 
Oppenheimer was the cousin and once the 
fiance of Nazi General Keitel? 

But the important result of the current 
hearings was to bring out significant in- 
formation of character and associations 
hitherto unknown to the AEC and pre- 
sumably unknown to those who testified as 
character witnesses in his behalf. Prior to 
these proceedings the derogatory informa- 
tion had never been weighed on the basis of 
sworn testimony. Much was established as 
fact which previously had been only allega- 
tions. 


All those who testified in the inquiry were 
assured that their testimony was in con- 
fidence and privacy. But after Oppen- 
heimer released excerpts to the press and 
after one AEC Commissioner lost his copy of 
the proceedings on a train, it was decided to 
publish the 992-page transcript. 

For 3 days the editors of the New Mexican 
have been reading these 992 pages at forced 
draft. Much of the record is still censored 
for reasons of security. Perhaps we will 
never know all the facts before the board. 
But we were shocked by the naivity and stu- 
pidity of the Chevalier incident, which con- 
tinued until last December. We were 
stunned by the intellectual dishonesty of the 
Peters incident. We were-outraged by Op- 
penheimer’s mendacity, right up to May 
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1954, in the Weinberg, Lomanitz, and Sea- 
borg. incidents. 

The New Mexican concurs with the AEC 
majority opinion that “Dr. Oppenheimer has 
consistently placed himself outside the rules 
which govern others. He has falsified in 
matters wherein he was charged with grave 
responsibilities in the national interest. In 
his associations he has repeatedly exhibited 
a willful disregard of the normal and proper 
obligations of security.” 

NOT INDISPENSABLE 


Two main thoughts must be considered in 
evaluating the decision of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to deny J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer access to the Nation’s vital nuclear 
secrets. Each subject must be viewed in 
light of the other. 

First, how valuable is Oppenheimer to the 
successful continuance of our present high- 
geared nuclear program? 

Testimony before the Gray committee re- 
veals that Oppenheimer's contributions to 
the atomic program diminished sharply after 
the war. He resigned his Los Alamos post 
and became Chairman of the General Ad- 
visory Committee for the AEC. Subsequent- 
ly he left the GAC, and, until suspended last 
December, had worked only 6 days in 2 years 
for the AEC. 

Athough called upon frequently by his col- 
leagues for scientific advice in sensitive 
fields, the tenor of remarks by AEC officials 
and those who testified in his behalf em- 
phasizes that his assistance was not vital. 
He was judged not the indispensible man. 

Second, in view of the fact that Dr. Op- 
penheimer's talents are not considered vital 
to our nuclear program, can the United 
States afford to take the slightest risk with 
@ man whose patriotism may be unques- 
tioned, but whose naive approach to every- 
day life conceivably might result in trans- 
mission of vital secrets to Russia? 

That Oppenheimer has been indiscreet is a 
matter of record. We have no guaranty that 
such actions would not be repeated with 
graver consequences in the future. Under 
these circumstances it appears that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had no alterna- 
tive but to affirm the withdrawal of Oppen- 
heimer's security clearance. 

Such action, taken against a man who 
has contributed so tremendously to our Na- 
tion's well-being and scientific advancement, 
could be construed as an unnecessarily harsh 
judgment, reflecting the Nation’s lack of 
gratitude for a longtime loyal public servant. 
Admittedly it is inhuman. But we are in an 
unhuman world, brought down upon us by 
ourselves. 





Cultural Accomplishments of Houston, 
Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we Texans are very proud of the 
phenomenal growth of our great cities. 
During the past few decades, they have 
shot up at a great rate, multiplying in 
prosperity and becoming great centers 
of finance and industry. They are also 
cities that have grown in culture and in 
contributions to better ways of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the Houston Chronicle 
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of June 29 summing up the cultural ac- 

complishments of the city of Houston. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

In AppITION TO Of, BANKs, Erc., HOUSTON’s 
CULTURAL Front Is EQUALLY aS IMPRESSIVE 


When most businessmen take an inven- 
tory of Houston’s might, they talk in terms 
of the city’s fantastic construction programs, 
of oil, banks, chemicals, manufacturing, and 
fabricating. 

They puff up with typical Texas pride at 
the accomplishments of the port of Hous- 
ton, of the vast street construction pro- 
grams, the super highways. 

They are justified in doing so. 

But there are those among the million 
population due to be reached Saturday who'll 
tell you that greater Houston's cultural 
front is equally as impressive. 


EVIDENCE EVERYWHERE 


The evidence of cultural growth is found 
at every turn. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Allied Arts Asso- 
ciation, the Museum of Contemporary Arts, 
the Museum of Natural History, Hermann 
Park Zoological Gardens, the San Jacinto 
Museum of History, and the Houston Public 
Library touch the lives of thousands daily. 

The public library is the outgrowth of 
the Houston Lyceum, chartered by the State 
legislature in 1848, more than a century 
ago. 

But it wasn’t until 1899, 7 years after the 
city government took over the society, that 
an appropriation was made from public 
funds for its support. The amount was $200 
per month. 

CARNEGIE DID IT 


It remained for Andrew Carnegie to make 
possible a building. 

In 1902, the cornerstone was laid for the 
library, financed with a $50,000 gift from 
Mr. Carnegie. 

Today, Houston has its central branch, 
7 units scattered over the city, 9 circulating 
centers and 2 bookmobiles. In 1917, there 
were 19,647 registered borrowers. Today, 
there are more than 98,000 registered 
borrowers. 

Houston’s Symphony Orchestra has kept 
pace with this area’s development. Records 
show that more than 200,000 annually hear 
the orchestra in its subscription concerts, 
student concerts, free “pop” concerts and 
free summer park concerts. 

DONORS INCREASE 


The increase of donors to support the 
orchestra is as fantastic as Greater Houston's 
growth. Six years ago, 300 citizens con- 
tributed to the maintenance fund. Today, 
there are 3,400 donors who contribute about 
half of the orchestra’s $400,000 operating 
budget. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, outgrowth of 
the Houston Public School Art League 
founded in 1900, opened its building in 1924. 

The building was erected on a site pro- 
vided jointly by the George Hermann Estate 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Cullinan. At the 
time the building was opened, it was known 
as the Houston Art League. Its name was 
changed a year later. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VISITORS 


More than 100,000 visited the museum 
last year, to view permanent collections 
valued at more than $3 million. 

The museum is more than a treasure house 
of art. The program includes art classes for 
children and adults, and gallery tours, 
movies, musical programs, and lectures. 

The San Jacinto Memorial Monument and 
Museum of History, founded under the 
leadership of the late George A. Hill, Jr., was 
built with Federal and State funds in 1936- 
39 to commemorate the heroes of the 


July ¢ 


Battle of San Jacinto, which won 
freedom from tyranny. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


Located on the battlefield where Gep. Sam 
Houston's forces won freedom, the mony 
ment and museum are operated as nonprofit, 
educational organizations. They heal 
always been self-supporting. . 

Scores of other cultural Organizations 
designed to stimulate creativeness ang keep 
Texas’ rich heritage alive, thrive in the mide 
of industrial growth more readily noticed, 


Texas 





Former Ambassador Nathaniel P. Dayis 
Becomes a News Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. MTr. President, I am 
very proud to have as one of my con. 
stituents the distinguished former Amer. 
ican diplomat, Ambassador Nathanie] P 
Davis. Ambassador Davis is now retired 
from the Foreign Service. His last post 
was as chief of the American diplomatic 
mission in Hungary, where he was very 
helpful, among other things, in securing 
the release of William Oatis, the cele. 
brated victim of a police-state trial. 

Ambassador Davis now makes his resi- 
dence in Glens Falls, N. Y., and has be- 
come a leading member of the commv- 
nity there, participating in numerous 
civic and educational activities. Among 
other things, Ambassador Davis has be- 
come a columnist, writing regular essays 
for the Glens Falls Post Star. They are 
sparkling and informative commentaries 
on State, national, and international 
events which deserve a much wider cir. 
culation than the Glens Falls Post Star 
affords. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a typical one of these columns, 
full of both whimsy and good interna- 
tional sense, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Pen SKETCHES 
(By Nathaniel P. Davis) 

Guatemala is in the news again, and I am 
afraid is going to be there a good deal more 
in coming months. There seems to be no 
doubt that communism is well on the road 
to overt control in that little country. Not 
that any important percentage of the people 
of Guatemala are Communists or have any 
idea of what communism is; but because 
social, economic, and political conditions 
there are the stuff of which Communist dit- 
tatorships are made, and it is pretty clear, 
even to the casual observer, that interna- 
tional communism is ‘trying to make tht 
most of its opportunities. 

Ever since the Central American Republic 
won their independence from Spain, Guate- 
mala has been ruled by a series of dictators, 
mostly ruthless, cruel men whose motives 
were lust for power and wealth. The onl 
popular support they sought was among the 
large landowners who could exercise 4 grea’ 
er or lesser degree of influence over their 
employees and tenants, The real basis of 
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power has always been the armed forces. So 
; as the army was loyal to the dictator, 
yng 

snd so long a8 he could prevent his enemies 
tom acquiring arms of their own, he was 
~ecure in the presidential palace, barring as- 

sassination. 

The latest of this breed was General Ubico, 
who ruled for & dozen or so ye between 
the great depression and the latter part of 
world War II. Ubico was an interesting 
character. He maintained order in the coun- 
try, kept official graft within reasonable 
pounds, insisted on the scrupulous observ- 
ance of contracts, and introduced many re- 
forms in the Government services directed 
toward greater efficiency. Up to this point 
he might be called a benevolent despot. The 
other side of the coin is that he was com- 
pletely unscrupulous as to methods for at- 
taining his ends, ruthless and bloody in sup- 
pressing opposition or even criticism, and 
interested in the welfare of the common peo- 
ple only to the extent that their prosperity 
and contentment served to enrich himself 
and his friends. Personally, he could be 
gracious and charming despite a vanity so 
childish that it was funny to outsiders who 
could not be made to suffer from it. 

I happened to be in Guatemala on Ubico’s 
birthday some years ago while he was at the 
height of his power, and because of the posi- 
tion I occupied at the time was invited to 
the parties. I say parties, for the festivities 
lasted 3 full days, with an elaborate fiesta at 
the palace each evening. The last was the 
most elaborate of all. There were 167 gen- 
erals in attendance, not counting the Presi- 
dent, who, of course, was the general of sren- 
erals. As there were about 5,000 men in the 
army, the proportion of generals seemed gen- 
erous. The rank of general, of course, car- 
ried with it certain pay and perquisites that 
made it attractive to men of influence in 
their localities whom the President found 
it useful to have on his side. 

The setup was fine for the President’s 
friends and supporters, but was less attrac- 
tive to people he did not like or who did not 
like him, and was entirely unacceptable to 
those with a sincere interest in the welfare 
of the country as a whole. So there were 
many dissident groups, each with its own 
reason for thinking it was time for a change. 
Under the dictatorship normal political ac- 
tivity was impossible, and there was no free- 
dom of press or assembly, so the opposition 
groups were reduced to plotting Ubico’s over- 
throw by revolution. Finally, as usually hap- 
pens in such situations, the opposition 
groups managed to get together and suc- 
ceeded in winning a part of the army to their 
side. The revolution won, and Ubico was 
forced to leave the country. The property he 
had accumulated while in office was confis- 
cated, and he died a few years later in New 
Orleans practically penniless. 


The victorious revolutionaries were a het- 
erogeneous lot, the one thing they had in 
common being their desire to get rid of 
Ubico. How the Communists made use of 
this situation will be discussed in a later 
column, 





Racial Segregation in Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
written by Robert J. Gantt, entitled, 
“The Court’s Decision,” referring to the 
decision of the Supreme Court with ref- 
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erence to racial segregation in public 
schools. The letter was published in 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Herald under 
date of July 2, 1954, and, in my opinion, 
expresses the thoughts of the majority 
of the citizens of my State on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Court’s DEcIsion 


Eprror OF THE HERALD: 

When a thought I deem vital to public 
interest registers in my mind, I am not satis- 
fied till I get it out of my system, for such 
consideration as it merits. 

In common with the millions of the South, 
I was staggered by the decision of our Su- 
preme Court upon the question of racial 
segregation in our public schools, and read- 
ing the ruling of the Court awoke the chain 
of thought, that there are but two, and can 
be but two fundamental philosophies of gov- 
ernment on this earth: 

First: A government dominated and con- 
trolled by the people being governed, by the 
will of the people, such as was established 
when the people rebeled, threw off the domi- 
nation of British colonial control, issued a 
Declaration of Independence, framed a con- 
stitutional Government by the States, and 
gave birth to Americanism. 

Second: A centralized governmental con- 
trol under which “power and authority” was 


‘held and handed down to the individual citi- 


zen by a supreme power, under which the 
individual citizen is deprived of his liberty 
by a central sovereignty, and his freedom is 
made subordinate to its decrees. Its the 
same whether we call the controlling power 
Fascist, Socialist, or Communist. 

There is no middle ground—a citizen is 
either a freeman or is dominated by cen- 
tralized governmental control. 

That is no question, but that upon the 
organization of our Federal Government that 
danger of centralization was seen and ap- 
preciated by our leaders. It is recorded that 
upon the completion of the work of framing 
our Constitution, someone asked Benjamin 
Franklin, “What kind of government have 
you given us?” and he replied “‘A Federal 
Union’ if you can Keep it.” The fight of 
Patrick Henry of Virginia and Luther Martin 
of Maryland against the adoption of the in- 
strument, and the writings of Madison and 
Hamilton are worth reviewing. 

The speeches of Charles Pinkney, Thomas 
Jefferson, our own Legare, McDuffie, Haynes, 
Calhoun are worth reading. And since the 
Civil War the works of Ben Hill, Alexander 
Stephens, Jefferson Davis, Henry Grady, and 
others. 

I followed closely the proceedings of the 
McCarthy committee hearings to fully awake 
to the truth: that under a Constitution that 
distinctly divided our National Government 
into three branches—legislative, executive, 


judicial—a committee of the legislative « 


branch did not hesitate to preempt executive 
and judicial prerogatives, and in violation of 
every rule of legal procedure, even without 
indictment or written charges even in their 
absence arbitrarily tried and held out as cul- 
prits, free citizens of a free republic. 

Following in its footsteps, our Nation’s 
judicial department, ignoring the recorded 
decisions of the court, disregarding every 
vestige of State rights guaranteed under our 
Constitution, upon sociological, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric reasoning, in the absence of 
enacted law, invades the fundamental rights 
of the individual citizen of the South—to 
choose his own associates—passes a judicial 
decree that would destroy the social order 
of every State in the South. 

Again, in Indochina there is a yellow peo- 
ple fighting for their freedom from colonial 
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domination by the French, just as our folks 
rebelled against the colonial domination of 
Great Britain, and our “free Nation” would 
draft its youth, descendants of Revolution- 
ary sires, and send.them to Indochina’s Jun- 
gles to aid in holding the Indo’s in French 
subjection. 

Again, this same Central Government that 
weeps briny tears over the condition of the 
free Negroes of the South holds in abject 
subjection the American Indians from whom 
it wrested their heritage of lands, and denies 
the yellow Chinese even access to our shores. 

If I still have freedom of thought and 
speech, may I voice the thought that while 
we are so valiantly fighting communism 
abroad, it would not be amiss for our Na- 
tional Government to look under the bed 
at home and see if it is not fostering totali- 
tarian ideals and principles far more dan- 
gerous to our freedom than any promulgated 
from Moscow or Stalingrad. 

I have lived long enough to have the mem- 
ory of my childhood and youth tarnished by 
Federal reconstruction, by racial discord, and 
I will not in my declining years be subjected 
to the same oppressive treatment without 
registering an appeal to our Federal Govern- 
ment for a return to fundamental American- 
ism and the abolition of every vestige of 
communistic methods by our great Central 
Government. 

Rosert J. GANTT®. 

June 30, 1054. 





National Airlines, Inc., Pension Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news- 
paper article entitled “NAL Will Pay 
Pensions Based on Living Costs,” which 
was published recently in the Miami 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NAL WILL Pay Pensions Basep on Livine 
Costs 

A striking new type of pension plan, the 
first ever established to maintain the stand- 
ard of living of employees after retirement 
notwithstanding changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, has been adopted by the 
National Airlines, Inc., it was announced to- 
day by G. T. Baker, NAL president. 

The new plan, which provides benefits 
geared to the cost of living, is expected to 
attract the widest attention in financial 
circles and among employee relations ex~- 
perts, and undoubtedly will serve as a proto- 
type for many other companies seeking to 
meet the problem of inflation as it affects 
retired employees. 

Joint authors of the program, which has 
been designed to meet the desires of Na- 
tional Airlines, are the National City Bank 
of New York, which will act as trustee, and 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc., of New York, 
consulting actuaries to NAL. 

The new plan will remain permanently 
up to date, since benefits are tied to a 24- 
month moving average based on the Con- 
sumers Price Index published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Each unit of pension 
credited to each employee during his active 
career with National Airlines is adjusted at 
retirement in the same proportion that this 
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cost of living index is changed since the unit 
was first credited, but in no event by more 
than 7% percent for each year during the in- 
tervening period. 

After retirement the position will be 
checked each 6 months and the amounts of 
individual pensions will be adjusted as 
follows: 

If the then current cost-of-living figure is 
more than 105 percent of the pensioner’s 
cost-of-living base figure, the pension will be 
increased by a percentage equal to the dif- 
ference. Conversely, if the current cost-of- 
living figure falls below 90 percent of the 
pensioner’s base figure, the retired employee's 
pension will be reduced by a percentage equal 
to the difference. If the current cost-of- 
living figure is between 90 percent and 105 
percent of the base figure, the pension will 
be payable in its original amount. 





The Aims for Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, very re- 
cently our distinguished colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witey], delivered a speech 
on the problems confronting American 
policy in the Middle East. The address 
was delivered at an Israel bond dinner in 
Dallas, Tex., on June 25, 1954. The Jew- 
ish News, a weekly publication, published 
in Detroit, Mich., carried an editorial en- 
titled “The Aims for Peace in the Middle 
East,” commenting on the thoughtful 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
delivered in Dallas, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial commenting on Senator WILEyY’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue AIMS FOR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE East 

Wisconsin’s Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in an‘address at an Israel 
bond dinner in Dallas, Tex., offered this as- 
surance on the question of the arming of 
Arab States by the United States: 

“We of the United States can and will do 
our part. We must help provide reason and 
objectivity. But we must not and will not 
supply matches to blow up the fused 
powder kegs of war. No arms in particular 
must be recklessly and prematurely given 
which might wreck the already shaky peace 
of the Middle East. The greatest care must 
be exercised so that not a single bullet or 
gun in arms aid is used for purposes of 
aggression.” 

This is an encouraging statement. But it 
must be accompanied by more definite ac- 
tion than has been shown until now as a 
= against putting matches to powder 

egs. 

As matters stand today, the Arab States 
can very easily divert weapons provided them 
for defense purpose for use against Israel. 
This aggravates the serious dangers in the 
Middle East which has enormous opportuni- 
ties for expansion but whose peoples instead 
are compelled to arm for self-defense. Israel, 
instead of devoting all her energies to the 
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economic upbullding of the country, is forced 
to retain a strong army whose personnel 
must be provided with weapons. 

It is fortunate that the men in Senator 
Wrey’s position understand the issue. The 
Wisconsin Senator, in his address in Dallas, 
“spoke of peace to the ‘people of peace’ ” and 
paid Israel this compliment: 

“I speak of the people fulfilling today the 
ancient Biblical prophecies of a land re- 
deemed and a people saved—the people of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the people who 
first brought to mankind the knowledge of 
the all-knowing, all-seeing, all-powerful 
Creator, the one God, incorporeal, just, and 
merciful. 

“This is the ‘people of the Book,’ the holi- 
est Book of mankind—the people who have 
never forgotten that ‘from Zion shall go 
forth the law’; from out of Zion was to go 
forth the message—as it has gone forth— 
to fill mankind anew with the glory of God 
and of God's children. 

“In Zion, on ground sacred to mankind's 
three great religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—is being redemonstrated the 
heights which the human spirit can reach 


- in building, in creating, in developing.” 


The peace referred to by the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
possible only in an area where there is eco- 
nomic security. Israel strives for it and 
seeks to influence her neighbors to work in 
the direction of amity and cooperation. 
This can be achieved not through armament 
but through disarmament. It can be at- 
tained in building, in creating, in develop- 
ing. Working together, Israelis and Arabs 
can turn the deserts of the Middle East into 
garden spots. Let this be the aim of all 
men of good will, especially of Americans 
who refuse to tolerate unsavory political 
schemes of those who, like the Arab effendis, 
seek to perpetuate the poverty of the fella- 
hin for the sake of the retention of their 
Own powers. There can be an end to the 
powers of the exploiters, who seek war, by 
averting economic crisis in Israel and by 
assuring the cooperation of Israelis and 
Arabs. 





Award of Pulitzer Prize for National 
Defense Editorials Written by Don 
Marray 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Don Murray, editorial writer 
of the Boston Herald, was signally hon- 
ored by the selection of his editorials for 
the Pulitzer prize for distinguished edi- 
torial writing. 

This highest honor that can come to 
@ newspaperman was given to Mr. Mur- 
ray in recognition of his series of editor- 
rials on national defense which ap- 
peared last year in the Boston Herald. 

Because these editorials made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the national se- 
curity of our country, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared recently in the Boston Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Boston Herald of May 4, 1954 


Heratp Eprroriats WIN PULITZER Pry 
SERIES By Don Murray, 29, HELPED RESHapg 
NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 
The Boston Herald on its fourth Pulitz, 

prize for distinguished editorial writing yes. 

terday for a series of editorials on national 
defense written by Don Murray. 

The Herald’s total of Pulitzer prizes for 
editorials became double the number of any 
other American newspaper with the an. 
nouncement of yesterday’s award. At 9 
Murray became one of the youngest mey 
ever given the coveted award. 

The scope and import of Murray’s edito. 
rial work which won the prize was revealed 
in comments of Robert B. Choate, publishe 
of the Boston Herald, in submitting the eqj. 
torial series to the prize committee. 

“The survival of the free world, of course 
depended on defense decisions. But so did 
the size of our budget, the nature of our jp. 
dustrial society, our foreign relations, the 
plans of our youth, * * * 

“To find out what all these developments 
meant, to discover the problems which 
needed resolution, to lay bare the alterna. 
tives and reveal the course of decisions 
which were being made, our editorial writ. 
er (Murray) who specializes in this subject 
traveled to Washington and to other cold 
war command posts. He talked to generals 
and civilians; studied speeches, documents, 
books, and papers; spent many hours in con. 
ference with experts in Congress, in col. 
leges, in laboratories and business offices, in 
the Pentagon, and in the field. 

“These editorials were the subject of in- 
terest and controversy across the country, 
Reactions came from many sources; for ex- 
ample, high praise from a California Con- 
gressman and bitter attack from a New York 
Congressman. We were quoted in the United 
States Senate and, more important, on street 
corners. We feel that these editorials had 
some effect on the development of this Na- 
tion’s military policy, which underwent s 
revolutionary change during 1953.” 

WOLLASTON NATIVE 


A World War IT paratrooper, Murray visited 
all major United States Army and Air Force 
installations and cruised with a Navy air 
task force in collecting field information for 
his series of more than 100 editorials. 

The $1,000 which accompanies the honor 
will be put to immediate use by Murray in 
buying materials for his long-term project 
in remodeling and redecorating his home at 
10 Orchard Street, Wellesley Farms. As 4 
hobby, he has been doing all the sanding, 
refinishing, and painting himself. He also 
paints in oils for relaxation. 

A native of Wollaston, where his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Murray live. at ll 
Chester Street, Murray attended North 
Quincy High School and Tilton Junior Col- 
lege in New Hampshire before entering the 
Army in the spring of 1943. He served 9 
months in the 17th and 82d Airborne Divi- 
sions, seeing action in France and Germaty 
and during occupation of Berlin. 


BIG CITY AWARD 


After the war, he entered the University of 
New Hampshire and graduated in February 
1948, an English major. Immediately after 
graduation he joined the Herald as an office 
boy and after 11 months became a reporter 
on the city staff. In December 1951, be 
joined the editorial writing staff. 

Other awards won by Murray include & 
1951 Associated Press Big City News award 
for a story on crowd reaction as a man stood 
on a Boston hotel roof contemplating sul- 
cide, and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ Gold Medal for outstanding public 
service for a series on the need for a fire code. 

A frequent contributor to magazines, Mul- 
ray’s latest article, “How To Knock the Reds 
off Balance,” will be published in the May § 
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issue of the Saturday Evening Post. It is a 
story of the Harvard Russian Research 
Center. 


Murray is married to the former Miss Min- 

nie Mae Emmerich, of Cambridge. They 
pave a daughter, Anne, 4 months. 
In 1950 he did postgraduate study at Bos- 
ton University where he now teaches “Press 
and World Affairs” in the journalism divi- 
sion. His book reviews appear on the Suday 
Herald book page and at intervals on the 
editorial page of the Monday edition of the 
an Boston Herald editorial writers who 
have won the Pulitzer Prize are Frank W. 
Buxton, 1924; F. Lauriston Bullard, 1927; 
and John H. Crider, 1948. Prank Cushing, 
poston Traveler photographer, won the 
Pulitzer Prive for news photos in 1948. 





Secrest, New FTC Member, Was Coal 
Miner in Youth 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


‘ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 


dent Eisenhower made an _ excellent 
choice when he appointed Representative 





Rosert SEcREST to the Federal Trade 


Commission. Bos, my neighbor, is a real 
American—honest, sincere, a hard 
worker, and one who added honor and 
dignity to the roll of Congress. His 
service to his country, his family, and to 
his constituents is one worthy of highest 
praise, Best of luck to you and your 
fine family, Bos SECREST, in your new en- 
deavors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have included an article 
written by the Associated Press relative 
to Congressman SECREST: 

Secrest, NEw FTC MEMBER, Was COAL MINER 
In YourH 

WaSHINGTON.—When Representative Bos 
Secrest was a lanky 6-foot 2-inch 16-year- 
old, he worked in a coal mine near Seneca- 
ville, Ohio. 

The year was 1920. The Democrats were 
trying to elect former Ohio Gov. James Cox 
to the Presidency. 

“I used to listen to the miners praise Jim 
Cox,” recalled Secrest a few days after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nominated him to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

“Cox, as Governor, had gotten through 
some wonderful legislation for the coal 
miners. So, since Cox was a Democrat, I 
decided I was a Democrat, too. 

“I was the first member of either side of 
my clan to be anything but a Republican, 
a that goes back to the American Revolu- 

on.” 

The decision, as it turned out, was a good 
one. Srcrest’s district—the 15th in south- 
eastern Ohio—naturally takes to Republi- 
cans, but sent him to Congress for eight 
2-year terms. 

Since the Civil War, Szcresr and the late 
George White, of Marietta, former Ohio Gov- 
ernor, have been the only Democrats elected 
to Congress from the 15th District. 

Outside of Federal Judgeships, the Secrest 
homination for FTC Commissioner is prob- 
ably the best patronage job obtained by Sen- 
ator Joun BRIcKER and other Ohio Republi- 
cans since the Eisenhower administration 
came in, 
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Oddly, ft went to a Democrat because it 
‘had to be a Democratic appointment. 

The job, starting in September, is for 
7 years. It pays $15,000 a year, the same as 
SEcREsT receives as a Congressman. But, as 
he points out, it doesnt’ require all the added 
expenses of a Congressman. 

“Also,” he says, “I don’t have to campaign 
every 2 years, with all the worries and 
expenses.” 

What is the political philosophy of 50-year- 
old Bos Secrest, whose job as Commissioner 
will be to help police fair-trade practices of 
American business? 

“I’m a conservative,” he says, “but not 
blindly conservative.” 

A glance at his legislative record shows that 
Secrest has voted with both Republicans and 
Democrats. As he puts it: “I judge each 
issue on its merits.” 

For example: Historically, Democrats favor 

low tariffs. Srcresr has always wanted them 
high. The Fair Deal went in heavily for aid 
to Europe. Secrest consistently opposed 
this. 
On the other side, Secrest has voted for 
broadened social security, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (but not when the legislation 
called for steam-plant construction) and 
anti-holding-company laws. 

“I’m 100 percent for private ownership,” 
he says. “That’s one reason I’ve been so 
strongly against communism because it 
would mean state ownership of business.” 
. For Ohio Democrats, the Secrest nomina- 
tion must be, politically speaking, disap- 
pointing. It removes from their small con- 
gressional delegation (only 5 out of 23) one 
of their toughest campaigners. 

BRICKER’s office made it plain that this was 
an important byproduct of the nomination— 
the increasing odds in favor of a Republican 
gaining Secrest's seat in the fall. 

Even a vote getter like Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche couldn’t win one of SEcRESr’s coun- 
ties in 1950. Secrest won them all—Guern- 
sey, Monroe, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, 
Perry, and Washington. 

In 1952 Lausche won in Secrest’s district 
by 1,126 votes; President Eisenhower's win- 
ning margin was 25,043; SecrEst’s was 27,959. 





Recent Talks Between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent talks between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Eisen- 
hower constitute one of the most im- 
portant events of recent times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix. of the Recorp 
a penetrating analysis made by the Dal- 
las Morning News of the problems which 
were before the conference between the 
two leaders. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rep PropsiemMs Face LEADERS 

Dwight Eisenhower and Winston Churchill, 
talking internationally today, have two con- 
vincing arguments for their consideration. 
With only one dissenting vote, the Federal 
Senate Friday passed the Lyndon Johnson 
resolution which reaffirms the intent to keep 
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Communist governments out of the three 
Americas by all means available. But a few 
days earlier, Congress had received the sharp 
mandate of almost 1 million American sign- 
ets to maintain exclusion of Red China from 
the United Nations. This second warning 
carries to yet another international conversa- 
tion. It needs to be heeded at New Delhi, 
where Nehru and Chou En-lai are discussing 
the relationships of India and Red China. 
The Caracas resolution, which the Johnson 
move reaffirms, was not an academic move 
when it was made in March of this year. 
The signatories understood then how far 
Kremlin tentacles had reached into Guate- 
mala and were probing elsewhere. It is probe 
able that most of the American republics 
understand that action must be decisive. 
These events are likely to be uppermost tn 
the Eisenhower-Churchill discussions. But 
it is by no means a simple matter for either 
leader to formulate a policy on which the fu= 
ture of Britain and this country as well as 
of all Europe can be based with certainty. 
In part the decisions must be military. In 
part, agreements must be made as to trade. 
Uncertainty in the EDC support of France 
and Italy enter into any final conclusion. 
The $64 question centers on the ultimate 
policy in southeast Asia now that the French 
grip is being prized loose and the Pacific 
island areas are threatened by the Red 
march, 
Through the whole series of questions runs 
the Red line that must be faced. 





Admitting Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the New York 
Times a very interesting letter under the 
headline “Admitting Aliens.” The letter 
was written by Mr. Irving M. Engel, one 
of the great lawyers of New York, and 
an outstanding civic leader. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ; 

ADMITTING ALIENS—Recent SENATE ATTACK 
ON McCARRAN-WALTER Acr REPORTED 
To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMEs: 


On June 23 the Senate considered a bill, 
S. 2862, sponsored by Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, providing for admission on a non- 
quota basis of 385 Basque sheepherders. 
This special legislation was expected to pass 
unnoticed and in a routine manner, as had 
happened in the previous two sessions of 
Congress. The unexpected flurry of floor 
debate that ensued merits public attention. 
Unfortunately, the press passed this incident 
by utterly unnoticed. 

The interesting debate which occupies sev- 
eral pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was 
provoked by a number of cogent and provoc- 
ative questions posed by Senator Herpert H. 
LzeuMan, of New York. Although he indi- 
cated his intention to vote for the bill, and 
while he did not question the legitimate 
needs of the sheepraising industry, Senator 
LeHMaAN challenged the consistency of Sen- 
ator McCarran in pressing for such special 
legislation with his position on the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, which codifies the basic 
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immigration law of the land, and of which 
he was author and chief defender. 

Senator LeHmMaN noted that the im- 
mutable principle of the McCarran-Walter 
Act is that immigration into the country 
must be based on the presumed national 
origin of the alien in question. The act 
breaks down the total allowable annual im- 
migration into rigid ironclad subquotas. 
Because of this inflexible discriminatory sys- 
tem thousands of cases of human tragedy 
and heartbreak occur constantly, worthy 
and deserving relatives being denied admis- 
sion because they have been born in a coun- 
try with an oversubscribed quota. 


LABOR SHORTAGES 


Accordingly, Senator LeHman asked of 
Senator McCarran, who did not even deign 
to be present to defend his bill: “What about 
the American citizens who have mothers and 
fathers, grandparents, brothers and sisters, 
foster-parents or foster-children in Italy, 
Greece, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia? Are they not deserv- 
irig of the same consideration as the sheep of 
Nevada?” He went on to cite the economic 
needs of New York State and other States 
for skilled and unskilled men and women, 
tailors, shoemakers, engineers, scientists, 
watchmakers, diamond cutters, vegetable 
growers, and lumberjacks. Would Senator 
McCarran, he asked, “raise his voice in be- 
half of special bills to admit some Swiss 
watchmakers, some Czech tailors, some Greek 
goatherders, some Italian farmers, and some 
Polish bootmakers in a nonquota status?” 

Referring further to the Mexican wetback 
problem, Senator LenHmawn called attention 
to the millions of persons coming into this 
country illegally from Mexico without the 
slightest examination or scrutiny. He 
charged that the defeat of proposals offered 
by himself and others in Congress for a 
sufficient appropriation for the Immigration 
Service to enable it to put a stop to this 
illegal movement, and for the enactment of 
sanctions against those who knowingly em- 
ploy illegal entrants, was led by some men 
who have selfish interest in illegal immi- 
gration into this country for the purpose of 
obtaining cheap labor * * *. 

Although he did not mention these men 
by name, it is a matter of record that some 
of the most ardent proponents of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act have been instrumental in 
blocking efforts to deal with the Mexican 
wetback problem. 

RESTRICTIVE LAW 

Senator LeHMaN further attacked the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, and particularly the na- 
tional origins system, as contrary to the 
ideals, principles and traditions of the 
United States. He criticized thé sheepherd- 
ers bill as intended to get around the restric- 
tive provisions in this act for the benefit of 
one small group and one region of our coun- 


Citing the campaign pledges of President 
Eisenhower for revision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, he criticized the administration 
for having made no move in this session to 
bring up, or to urge the consideration of, 


this vital subject. * * * He commented 
ironically on the fact that only a trickle 
of refugees had thus far been admitted un- 
der the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and ob- 
served that it may be that more aliens will 
come in under the pending bill for the re- 
lief of the Nevada sheepherders than under 
the administration's bill for the relief of all 
the refugees, escapees, persecutees, orphans, 
and surplus population in Europe and Asia. 

Finally, Senator Lenman, supported by 
Senator Humpurey, called for congressional 
hearings on the manner in which the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was operating and par- 
ticularly to consider the bill sponsored by 
him for revision of that act. 

IrnvinG M. ENGEL, 
President, The American Jewish 
Committee. 
New Yorx, June 29, 1954. 
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Memorandum on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint House resolu- 
tion in an effort to prevent the illegal 
disposition of a herd of Charollais cattle 
now located at Lafayette, La. I direct 
your attention to the provisions of this 
resolution and hope that it will meet 
with the favor of this body. 

In order that the situation may be 
understood by all of you I am submitting 
to you for your examination a memoran- 
dum on foot-and-mouth disease in rela- 
tion to the Charollais cattle described in 
my bill, and which memorandum was 
submitted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by our former colleague in this body, 
James Domengeaux, who represented 
the Third Congressional District of 
Louisiana with distinction for so many 
years. Following is the memorandum: 

The Secretary of Agriculture issued an or- 
der, effective September 1, 1952, declaring 
all of Mexico free of foot-and-mouth disease, 
thereby permitting entry of cattle in com- 
pliance with the regulations contained in 
BAI Order 379. The border remained open 
from such date to May 23, 1953, during which 
time 255,703 cattle from Mexico were per- 
mitted entry under said order. (It is de- 
nied, notwithstanding the statement of Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, at the meeting of 
May 3, 1953, in the office of Hon. True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary, that the regulation 
prevented the entry of cattle from certain 
southern States of Mexico because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. This is incorrect 
and we insist that Dr. Clarkson cannot pre- 
sent regulations in substantiation of his 
statement.) 

Under section 92.31 of said order, cattle 
intended for importation from the Mexican 
States of Tamualipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Durango, and the Terri- 
tory of Vaja, California, shall be allowed, 
provided the importer delivers to the inspec- 
tor in charge at port of entry, in writing, an 
application for inspection of cattle for fu- 
ture entry. 

The Charollais cattle, although originally 
from the State of Pueblo, Mexico, were 
brought and remained for a period of over 
120 days before entry, in the State of Coa- 
huila, Mexico, where they were kept in small 
corrals, fed a balanced diet, and sprayed 
every 15 days. (See affidavit of former 
owner, Henri Gilly, executed before United 
States consul in Paris, France.) 

Under a provision of the quarantine acts, 
when livestock have been in a country from 
which they are shipped to the United States 
more than 60 days, they are classified as live- 
stock of that country. Accordingly, we 
contend that section 92.31 applied. 

On November 17, 1952, in compliance with 
the requirements of section 92.31, Alphe A. 
Broussard directed a written application to 
John R. Alexander, agent, BAI, at port of 
entry, post-office box 1102, Del Rio, Tex., as 
follows: 

“We desire to import 64 Charollais cattle 
for breed purposes from the State of Coa- 
huila, Mexico. These cattle consist of 40 
females, aged 2 months to 4 years, and 24 
bulls, aged 6 months to 5 years. An early 
inspection date would be much appreciated.” 


July 6 


(See copy of letter attached to petition pre. 
sented to Judge Ben Rice, left with yy, 
Morse.) ¢ 

The cattle remained on the Mexican side 
of the border awaiting legal entry. During 
this time some of the cattle were inspecteq 
and bled, and found free of any contagious 
infectious diseases around January 6, 1953 
near Villa Acunna, Mexico, by Drs. A. A. Hol. 
brook, A. C. Parker, and J. R. Alexander, off. 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, De. 
partment of Agriculture, United States Goy. 
ernment. 

Regulations provide that cattle from Mex. 
ico are to be accompanied by a proper cer. 
tificate of a salaried veterinarian of the 
Mexican Government, showing that they 
have been inspected, found free from eyj. 
dence of communicable disease, and that as 
far as it has been possible to determine, they 
have not been exposed to any such disease, 

The cattle were spot-checked and bled by 
Dr. Madrigal Magellon, chief veterinarian 
doctor, Central Office, Mexico. The certifj. 
cate, dated January 2, 1953, shows that the 
cattle were free of disease. (See photostatic 
copy attached to petition for mitigation anq 
remission presented to Customs.) 

Dr. Flavio Altiere Sarubbi, Chief of Hy. 
giene and Feeding, Central Office, Mexico, 
among other things, charged with the re. 
sponsibility of reporting health conditions 
of cattle in Mexico, certifies that the Jean 
Pugibet herd, belonging to Henri Gilly, and 
sold to Alphe A. Broussard, has been free 
from infectious, contagious disease since 
1943. This certificate is dated January 9, 
1954. (See copy of certificate attached to 
petition above referred to. See also state- 
ment of Gen. Harry H. Johnson, codirec- 
tor for U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
foot-and-mouth eradication program in 
Mexico.) 

Broussard substantially complied with 
B. A. I. Order 879, requiring that he obtain 
proper certificate of an official veterinarian 
of the Mexican Government showing cattle 
to be free from communicable disease. 

Cattle were brought into the United States 
during the period from January 20, 1953, 
through April 20, 1953, when there existed 
no ban imposed by the United States on 
the importation of Mexican cattle from any 
part of Mexico, because of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

It was during this time that 255,730 cattle 
were imported from Mexico into the United 
States. 

Had a permit to export the Charollais herd 
from Mexico been obtained from the Mexican 
officials, under the circumstances, it would 
have been proper for the United States Cus- 
toms and Agriculture Department officials 
to issue a permit to import the Charollais 
cattle into the United States in the same 
manner that the 255,730 cattle were allowed 
to be imported from Mexico into the United 
States during the period of time when the 
foot-and-mouth embargo was lifted; that is, 
during the period from September 1, 1952, 
through May 23, 1953. 

When the Mexican border was closed to 
further importation of cattle on May 23, 1953, 
there were still 27 head of Charollais cattle 
belonging to Broussard at the border which 
had not been brought into this county. 
These 27 head of cattle are still in Mexico. 

It is contended that since the Charollais 
cattle were brought into the United States 
during the period of time when all of Mexico 
was declared free of foot-and-mouth diseast, 
that the Department of Agriculture could 
not upon seizure in Louisiana of the cattle 
order the slaughter of them. That the De- 
partment of Agriculture cannot now legally 
recommend to Customs the slaughter of the 
cattle, and to make such recommendation 
knowingly without legal sanction would be 
improper. 

Had any of the Charollais cattle been 
brought into the United States during the 
existence of the foot-and-mouth ban, and 
while the border was closed to importatioa 
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le, under the existing regulations, the 
Department of Agriculture was required to 
slaughter all of the Charollais cattle upon 
sigure, however, since the border was open to 
importation of cattle, and Mexico was de- 
cared free of foot-and-mouth disease when 
all of tine Charollais cattle were brought into 
the United States, slaughter of the seized 
cattle was, then, as well as now, unauthor- 
ized by existing law. 

The Charollais cattle had been in the 
United States for over 15 months near Lafay- 
ette, La., by seizure of Customs, and under 
quarantine by the Louisiana Livestock Sani- 
tary Board. The quarantine from June 1953, 
when the cattle were first seized, until Octo- 
ber 25, 1953, was not enforced. Thousands 
of people during this period were allowed to 
enter the premises where the cattle were 
kept. The cattle during this period were in 
charge of Charles Broussard, son of Alphe A. 
proussard. The Louisiana Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, nor BAI, had at that time con- 
sidered the situation dangerous because no 
employee of either agency aided in the en- 
forcement of the quarantine. Since foot- 
and-mouth virus is spread by people, to have 
allowed them to trample the premises 
where the Charollais were kept, was in viola- 
tion of every known regulation and 
precaution recommended and employed by 
Agriculture. 

“Next to infected animals, human beings 
are considered the most important factor in 
the spread of the disease” (foot and mouth). 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 666, Department of 
Agriculture, page 16. 

The cattle have been under supervision of 
Government and private veterinarians. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its vet- 
erinarians and inspectors, have inspected and 
examined the cattle weekly, and also every 
28 days since June 1953. At no time have 
any symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease, 
tick fever, or other contagious diseases evi- 
denced themselves. 

From the time when the Charollais cattle 
were brought into the United States, to date, 
they have continuously commingled with 
other cattle of the United States and Louisi- 
ana origin, never subjected or exposed to ani- 
mals suspected of foot-and-mouth infections. 
When the Charollais cattle were first brought 
to Louisiana on Broussard’s ranch in Vermil- 
lion Parish, they were pastured with over 400 
Louisiana cattle. In May 1953, 17 adults and 
5 calves were pastured on @ ranch near 
Newellton, La., with over 1,000 Louisiana 
cattle. In March 1953, 3 bulls from this herd 
were pastured near Sulphur, La., with a large 
number of Louisiana cattle. Afterward all 
of the Charollais cattle, excepting the 3 bulls, 
were pastured under quarantine with other 
cattle of Louisiana origin near Lafayette, La., 
where they are presently located. 

The commingling of the Charollais cattle 
with Louisiana cattle, as above outlined, 
actually constitutes one of the principal tests 
in determining the existence or nonexistence 
of foot-and-mouth infection of cattle and of 
the premises where the suspicious cattle pas- 
tured. The authority for this statement is 
found in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 666 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Prepared by specialists of the BAI, and by 
Mr. John Mahler, formerly Chief of the Bu- 
Teau, and Mr. Jacob Traum. On page 19 
thereof, under subtitle Infectivity 
of Premises and ” we find the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“In order to determine that premises, after 
slaughter of infected and exposed animals 
and other cleaning and disinfection, are free 
from the virus, the premises are tested by 
officials who place a few animals on them 
after 30 days from the date of completion of 
disinfection. Such , however, is 
Practicable only if no active infection is pres- 
ent in the locality. Frequently inspection of 
these animals is made, and if they remain 
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healthy, further restocking may be conducted 
gradually. As a further safeguard, inspec- 
tions of new stock are made at regular 
intervals.” 

In the pamphlet prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, BAI, under 
direction of Mr. B. T. Simms, formerly Chief 
of Bureau, entitled “Instructions for Em- 
ployees Engaged in Eradicating Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease,” on page 31 thereof we find: 

“The inspection of the test animals should 
commence 48 hours after they are placed 
on the premises and be repeated every 48 
hours for 10 days, after which semiweekly 
inspections should be continued to the end 
of the 30-day test period, when the owner 
may be allowed to restock gradually. Weekly 
inspections should be continued regularly 
during the 60 days following the 30-day test 
period. At the end of 90 days from the date 
the test was commenced, provided no dis- 
ease has appeared, the premises may be 
released from quarantine.” 


PERIOD OF INCUBATION AND/OR INFESTATION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The following is quoted as authority from 
Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 666, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, BAI: 

Page 2 thereof: “Foot-and-mouth disease 
May attack the same animal several times.” 

Page 5 thereof: “The diagnosis of foot-and- 
mouth disease is not, as a rule, difficult when 
the disease is know to exist in the vicinity.” 

Page 2 thereof: “The period of incuba- 
tion—that is, the time between exposure of 
an animal to infection and development of 
the disease in that animal—is variable, usu- 
ally from 3 to 6 days. The disease, how- 
ever, may appear in 24 hours, or in excep- 
tional cases, not for 18 days or even longer.” 

Page 16 thereof: “There are conditions 
which may exist in the field under which 
the virus may remain active for 1 or 2 
months and even longer.” 

It is affirmed by Broussard that applica- 
tion to the Bureau for permission to bring 
the Charollais cattle into the United States 
was not denied. Broussard did apply and 
correspond with the Bureau in September 
and October 1952 for the purpose of bring- 
ing 38 head of cattle from Puebla, south- 
ern Mexico, into the United States. These 
were Charbray cattle and not the Charollais 
herd. The department denied this applica- 
tion, not because these cattle came from an 
area where foot-and-mouth disease may 
have existed, since the Secretary had de- 
clared that all of Mexico was free of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but because they came 
from an area where cattle tick existed. (See 
correspondence between Broussard and C. L, 
Gooding, in charge, Inspection and Quar- 
antine Division, dated September 8, Octo- 
ber 23, 1952.) The Bureau has in its file 
communications between these people other 
than the above which definitely indicates 
that these cattle could be brought into the 
State of Texas only after a quarantine pe- 
riod of 15 days on the border, under the 
provisions of section 92.34. 

Broussard was denied permission, upon 
proper request, by the Louisiana Livestock 
Sanitary Board, through its veterinarian, 
B. F. Wheeler, which opinion was approved by 
the Animal Research Service, Animal Quar- 
antine Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to have said cattle ex- 
amined by competent specialists. The stated 
reasons for this refusal was because an exam- 
ination by persons unofficially connected 
with the quarantine was inconsistent with 
the purpose of the quarantine. This is in- 
defensible in view of the fact that no effort 
was made to enforce the quarantine for many 
months after the cattle were seized and thou- 
sands of people were allowed to walk in and 
around the premises where the cattle were 
kept. It is contended by Broussard that the 
reason why an examination of the cattle was 
refused is because it can be established that 
the cattle are free of foot and mouth disease. 
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(Attached photostatic copy of telegram from 
B. F. Wheeler, State Veterinarian.) 

It is contended that the case of C. A. Rich- 
ard v. James E. Manahan, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Civil No. 1341, United States District 
Court, District of Columbia, is a precedent for 
the return of the Charollais cattle to Brous- 
sard by Customs. In this instance eight 
head of cattle were returned into Vermont 
after having previously strayed into Canada 
when the border was closed because of the 
foot and mouth disease. The Broussard case 
differs from the Richard case in that the 
Canadian border was closed because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, when the Richard 
cattle were returned to the United States, 
while the Mexican border was opened to im- 
portation of cattle from Mexico, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Order 379 de- 
clared all of Mexico free of foot-and-mouth 
disease, when the Charollais cattle were 
brought into Louisiana. In the Richard case 
the Department of Agriculture did not object 
to the recommendation of Customs that the 
animals be returned to Mr. Richard. 

It is affirmed that the Department of Agri- 
culture does not have the authority under 
existing law or regulations to order the 
slaughter of the Charollais cattle, or to effect 
their removal from their present location; 
therefore any recommendation to Customs 
for their slaughter or removal to another 
country, or elsewhere, is without legal 
authority. 





The Great Senator From Nebraska 


SPEECH 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the flags at half-mast at the Capitol in- 
dicate, most properly, that the passing 
of Senator HucH ButT.ier, is mourned 
most deeply, by the entire Nation. The 
State of Nebraska has again suffered a 
great loss. The noncontiguus areas of 
the Nation, in which the Senator took 
such great interest, also must suffer this 
loss very deeply. For many years benev- 
olent effects and advancements, largely 
the results of his statesmanship, will be 
felt in those areas. Senator BuTLER per- 
sonally visited all of the overseas areas 
of the United States, observed at first- 
hand their problems, and then did his 
best to solve or help solve these prob- 
lems as he saw them. : 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senator 
Butter felt a great responsibility to the 
United States citizens, resident many 
thousands of miles away. 

As to the people of Puerto Rico in par- 
ticular, those I represent, I must say that 
they have lost a true and constant friend 
in the passing of the great Senator. He 
took an interest which seemed almost 
personal in obtaining for them the full 
self-government so necessary for the 
dignity of man and which they now en- 
joy in the Commonwealth. 

In the 80th Congress, Senator Burter 
introduced and sponsored in the Senate, 
legislation to permit Puerto Rico, for the 
first time, to elect its own Governor. In 
the 81st Congress, Senator BuTLER was 
an active sponsor of what became Pub- 
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lic Law 600 which authorized the organ- 
ization of a constitutional government 
by the people of Puerto Rico, and in the 
82d Congress, he helped obtain Senate 
approval of the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico which resulted 
in the creation of the Commonwealth. 

The whole world has focused attention 
on the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico as one of the most promising 
and inventive political creations in his- 
tory. It is no wonder that Puerto Rico’s 
heart is heavy today. 

But he interested himself not only 
with the bigness of things. I recall how 
distressed he was with a tiny hospital in 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., and 
how he worked that the people of that 
little community might have better hos- 
pital facilities. Yes; the people of Puer- 
to Rico have lost a dear friend as have 
the people of Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific—as have 
the people of Nebraska—as have the peo- 
ple of the entire United States. 

Senator BuTLer was a kind and quiet 
man; albeit he was a tower of strength in 
the United States Senate. When I ar- 
rived in Washington by the end of 1946, 
to fill the unexpired term of my prede- 
cessor, Congress had already adjourned; 
so it was not until the 80th Congress that 
I really had the opportunity to work with 
the Members of Congress and with the 
Senate. One of the very first friends I 
made here, a solid one upon whom I was 
to lean heavily during the ensuing years, 
was Senator BuTLer. He was never too 
busy to consult on a matter important to 
Puerto Rico, nor to help all he could. He 
never once failed the people of Puerto 
Rico. He never once failed me. Dur- 
ing my absence from Washington, the 
great Senator was as available to mem- 
bers of my staff as he was to me. 

I think I have never known a kinder 
person nor a stronger one. I feel deeply 
@ personal loss, although I know that 
Senator HucuH BuTLer’s monuments are 
many, and that his light will shine eter- 
nally in the sunlit fields of Nebraska, in 
the blue waters of the Caribbean, in the 
woodsy wilderness of Alaska, and the 
golden sands of Hawaii—and throughout 
the hundreds of islands in the great 
Pacific. 


The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I learned of the untimely 
death of my friend and colleague, Joe 
Farrington. As the Delegate from Ha- 
waii Joe, as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, served his people with honor 
and high distinction. He gave his very 
best for principles he thought right; he 
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was honest, sincere, and one whose loy- 
alty and integrity could not be ques- 
tioned. The House has lost an able and 
honored Member. To Mrs. Farrington 
and the other members of the family we 
extend our deepest sympathy. You have 
lost a faithful and loving father and 
husband and we have lost a loyal friend. 
Our Nation has lost a great American. 
May God give you guidance in the days 
ahead. 


The Man From Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alsop brothers, syndicated newspaper 
columnists who know whereof they speak, 
have paid high tribute to the ability of 
o'r minority leader in the Senate, Lyw- 
DON B. JoHNSON, of Texas. Because their 
column in the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, July 5, is fitting tribute to Senator 
Jounson’s outstanding record of party 
leadership and bipartisan support, I seck 
permission to include it in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Martrer oF Fact—THe Man From Texas 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

As the Congress goes into the home stretch 
this month it is already clear that this mei- 
ancholy session has ruined some reputations, 
severely damaged a good many others, and 
really made only one. The man to make a 
serious reputation this year is Lynpon b. 
Jounson, of Texas. 

The professional investigators may be bet- 
ter known to the television audience than 
the Senate minority leader, but the big, 
tough, ambitious, long-headed, energetic, 
and enormously hard-working JoHNSON has 
been saluted by Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, 
as “the best leader I’ve seen in the Senate.” 
And that is good@enough for the man from 
Texas. 

Jounson -is interesting in several different 
ways. For one thing, by his work, 2 illus- 
trates all too clearly the fullness of President 
Eisenhower's bad luck with his own party. 

If the Republican performance in Con- 
gress even slightly resembled the Democratic 
performance, as organized and directed by 
JOHNSON and wily, courageous SaM RAYBURN, 
the Eisenhower administration would already 
have the kind of coherent, powerful record 
of accomplishment that its leadership 
deserves. 

On at least two occasions, where the Presi- 
dent's policy happened to coincide with 
Democratic views, JoHNSON has stepped in to 
rescue Mr. Eisenhower from defeat by his 
own party on really major issues. 

One such issue was public housing. The 
House Republicans gutted the provision of 
cheap housing for lower income groups. A 
considerable number of Senate Republicans 
were ready to defy the leadership and go 
along with their friends in the House., But 
JOHNSON organized his Democrats to give the 
President about what he wanted. 

Another issue was foreign trade. It is not 
generally known, but the hard old chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Dan REED, was actually playing with the idea 
of letting the Reciprocal Trade Act alto- 
gether die this year, on the ground that his 
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committee had no time to dea) with it, 
Then one of JOHNSON’s Democrats, Senato; 
ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, slyly offereg the 
Clarence Randall trade program, includin 
a 3-year extension of reciprocal trade “a 
Senate amendment to the tax bill. 

That meant weeks of debate on the t, 
bill in the Senate, a probable Senate Vietory 
for the Randall program, and other unpleas. 
antness for Representative Rreep. With great 
haste, the 1-year extension of reciprocal 
trade was reported and passed in the House 
If the President had chosen to rally the 
Eisenhower Republicans in the Senate, the 
and JOHNSON’s legion would have been on 
to transform the 1-year extension into the 
bill the President really wanted. 


Jounson’s intervention in these two issues 
was partly conviction, partly politics, of 
course. But it was not politics at al) when 
Sam RaYeurn, speaking for JOHNSON ag wel] 
as himself, went to President Eisenhower 
some months ago to say that if there wore 
hard and unpopular things to be done in the 
defense and foreign policy fields, the Presi. 
dent could count on Democratic support, 

JOHNSON and RAYBURN are symbols indeed 
of the opportunities that the President has 
thus far neglected, to work with a large ma. 
jority group of moderate men in both politi. 
cal parties, and to leave the anti-Eisenhower 
Republicans yowling and withering some. 
where out in right field. It is an opportu. 
nity Mr. Eisenhower may yet take at the next 
session, if his present discontent with his 
own party in Congress continues unabated, 

LYNDON JOHNSON is interesting, too, in the 
sense suggested by Senator Byron's charac. 
terization, Congressional leadership is one of 
the most important and least understood 
arts that make the wheels of the American 
Government go round. It involves everything 
from the exact knowledge of which Capital 
beer joints are patronized by the Senators 
who like beer (when they have to be rallied 
for a vote), all the way to a truly surgical 
knowledge of that most complex of all sub- 
jects, senatorial human nature. 


JOHNSON’s skill as a leader has been de- 
monstrated during this session in an in- 
disputable manner. From a purely tech- 
nical standpoint, there have been few more 
astonishing feats in Senate history than 
JOHNSON’s feat of inducing the most con- 
servative southerners to vote solidly with 
the liberal northern Democrats, to send the 
Taft-Hartley Act back to committee. That 
one required Johnson’s talking personally 
and at length to every single member of his 
party in the Senate. 

The unanimous Democratic vote on the 
Taft-Hartley amendment in turn revealed 
another aspect of JOHNSON’s success—his 
success in uniting the two wings of his 
party so that Senator WALTER F. Gronc 
is now busily indorsing Senator Husmt 
Humpurey for reelection. And the way the 
McCarTHy issue has developed has als 
proven the astuteness of JoHNson’s polit 
ical judgment (much criticized by the 
northerners as being unprincipled, which 
perhaps it was) in wanting to leave thi 
issue to the Republicans. 

JOHNSON is no knight in shining armor. 
He is an able, practical politician, who does 
not believe in-demogoguing when the doors 
are closed, and serves his party’s interests 
as well as his country’s. But JOHNSONS 
objective, a moderate and united Demo 
cratic Party, neither Dixiecrat nor New Deal 
ish, is certainly not a contemptible objec- 
tive. And in these days when the Congress 
has virtually abandoned legislating in favor 
of investigating, the emergence of a prime 
legislative chieftain of the tradtional Amer- 
ican pattern is a cheering event, even if he 
comes from among the Democrats instead of 


among the Republicans. 
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1954 
An Injustice Corrected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article ap- 
pearing in the July 1954 issue of Service, 
written by Merle Thorpe, known to news- 
men the country over. 

This article, which deals with the sub- 
ject of depletion allowance, follows: 
NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER OF A CARROT 

(By Merle Thorpe) 


There is sore need today of a better under- 
standing of the depletion provision in the tax 
law and, indeed, of what makes American 
pusiness tick. It is more than an academic 
question. As our industrial processes be- 
come more and more complex, the people 
who rule in this country, not understanding, 
are apt to strike out blindly. 

H. G. Wells once expressed it this way, “I 
greatly fear for western civilization and par- 
ticularly for the United States. It will be 
a race between education and catastrophe.” 

And Owen D. Young, a great business 
statesman, said 25 years ago: 

“Only one danger confronts us. The fu- 
ture electrical development of the United 
States is bound to be enormous. No one 
can prevent it, and all must profit by it. The 
danger is that the growth of our industry 
will outrun public understanding; that peo- 
ple will see and fear our size without under- 
standing our service.” 

How prophetic. Not understanding, the 
people responded to the hue and cry of 
“power and light companies are bleeding the 
people white,” and as a result, political 
agencies produce today nearly one-third of 
the kilowatts produced in the United States. 

Josh Billings expressed this phase of the 
national danger in his own inimitable way 
when he said, “It ain’t that the people are 
ignorant, it’s that they know so much that 
ain't so.” 

Secretary Morgenthau confirmed the ob- 
servation of Josh Billings; when he left the 
Treasury he described the depletion tax 
provision as “an iniquitous special privilege.” 

Greater confirmation of the lack of under- 
standing comes from Oregon's Senator who 
threatens to “vote against Oklahoma drilling 
dry holes at the expense of the people of 
Oregon.” 

President Truman announced pontifically, 
“This allowance goes on and on, year after 
year, even though the original investment 
in the property has already been recovered 
tax-free.” 

(Allowance, by the way, is a bad semantic. 
It is not a monthly check sent to a boy at 
college; it is a recognition of an inequity 
which was unwittingly included in the in- 
come-tax law.) 

Yes, it goes on year after year, and in the 
28 years of its operation, it added to the 
country’s wealth by the discovery of 60 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder con- 
firmed Wells, Young, and Billings, when he 
asserted, “The reduction of the depletion 
allowance would tend to reduce windfalls 
while protecting incentives for exploration.” 
: This takes the prize for double-talk. A 
Windfall” means winnings, and since win- 
nings are the incentives for exploration, how 
can you reduce the winnings and still pro- 
tect the incentives, 

But it was left to the head of the Office 
of Price Administration to reach the height 
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of abysmal ignorance of an economic situa- 
tion. Appearing before a congressignal com- 
mittee, he observed that it was an impover- 
ished science that permits an industry to 
continue to drill dry holes. The wells that 
are going to be dry should not be drilled, he 
said with official “ipse dixit.” 

One cause of this lack of understanding is 
that in the game of finding oil we hear only 
of the winners—not the losers. I shall not 
venture into that unhappy subject of the 
losers. It has been said that most wild- 
catters die broke. I don’t think it has been 
that bad—but a sound economist, Dr. Car- 
ruthers, of Cornell, after a long study of the 
question, came to the conclusion that more 
money has been put into oil production than 
has ever been taken out of it. 

Perhaps the most intellectually tricky of 
all the criticisms of the oil producer’s tax 
rights is the charge of double privilege. The 
oil producer, according to this argument, is 
allowed to charge off depletion, tax-free, and 
then, in addition, to charge off intangible 
drilling costs, tax-free. This is assailed as 
double privilege or double deduction. 

It is not a privilege, but a correction of an 
injustice to a group of citizens which the 
writers of the income-tax law overlooked, 
and which later Congresses sought to rectify. 





Down Their Throats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on July 6, 1954: 

Down THEIR THROATS 


There are several ways in which the ad- 
ministration can fail to exert the kind of 
leadership necessary to obtain support. for 
its program. One is by choosing not to take 
positive issue with demagogues who distort 
its program and alienate legislators whose 
votes are needed. Another is by trying to 
ram a questionable measure through by ad- 
ministrative subterfuge, without permitting 
discussion on its merits. 

Surely the attempt of the administration 
to reintroduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract must be classed 
in this latter category. There is a respect- 
able argument, as this newspaper has 
acknowledged, that the status of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority ought to be reas- 
sessed, and that additions to the Federal 
budget for new TVA steam plants would not 
be desirable now. But instead of arguing 
in this vein the administration sought to 
make the private contract a fait accompli 
before congressional committees had a 
chance to investigate. Now it is disclosed 
that the utility company favored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, under the Presi- 
dent’s order, had not even seen specifica- 
tions for the west Memphis plant when. it 
made its April 10 proposal—a shocking situ- 
ation. ‘There are indications that another 
group which held out the possibility of a 
lower contract price may have been dis- 
couraged from bidding. 

This is the sort of thing that, had it oc- 
curred under a Democratic regime, would 
have united the Republicans in a roar of 
righteous outrage. It is producing much 
the same reaction in the TVA area, and if 
the administration is looking toward its po- 
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litical fences it can scarcely afford to ignore 
the protest. If there is merit in the admin- 
istration position, it would not harm the 
project to delay it long enough to focus con- 
gressional scrutiny. But if the whole affair 
is the shoddy deal it appears to be, the 
wisest and most courageous course would 
be for the administration simply to with- 
draw it and admit a mistake. 





Rebating—A Pernicious Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an enlightening editorial, Re- 
bating—A Pernicious Disease, appearing 
in the July 1, 1954, issue of the Insurance 
News of Boston, Mass.: 


REBATING—A PERNICIOUS DISEASE 


Rebating is still a widespread practice. It 
is a disease which has become pernicious. 
It drives many young men out of the insur- 
ance business. We have in mind the case of 
a young man who recently entered the life- 
insurance business and on his first case was 
told by his client that his previous agent 
always returned 30 percent of the premium. 
Our young man had the character to refuse, 
and thus lost the case. He remained in the 
business, but had to turn to accident and 
health and hospitalization instead of stick- 
ing principally to life for his income. 

This is not fair to the industry, the youth, 
or the_economy of the country. We in the 
insurance business know that the sale of 
life insurance is a great deal different from 
the sale of most commodities, particularly 
insofar as the many hours spent ereating 
prospecti and studying the financial struc- 
ture and economic obligations of the par- 
ticular prospect. 

The companies, which have all the sta- 
tistics available to them, have arranged a 
commission scale based upon fair-value re- 
turn to the salesman and making it more 
profitable to the efficient and able man. 

To permit rebating is to make it impos- 
sible to bring into the industry the high type 
and efficient man the profession requires. 
The law on this subject is very clear. We 
need no immediate legislative acts, but we 
do, however, need an awakening by the insur- 
ance men and the public so that we will 
recognize rebating to be what it really is— 
a criminal and immoral method of doing 
business—and this applies just as much to 
the agent or broker paying the rebate as 
to the buyer of the insurance who accepts 
the rebate. 

The Insurance News feels that in discuss- 
ing this subject we are performing a service 
to the public as well as the industry since 
it follows that any insurance agent whowill 
do a dishonest act in the form of rebating 
will also be dishonest in his other transac- 
tions both with his companies and with his 
insureds. 

It has been suggested that the wording 
of a policy can be so construed to mean that 
unless the premium has actually been paid 
in full, the contract is void. Perhaps if the 
public was made more conscious Of this 
interpretation this fact might act as a de- 
terrent to the suggestion and acceptance of 
rebates. 

In a discussion with the insurance com- 
missioner, the Insurance News has been as- 
sured that in any instance where evidence 
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is brought to the attention of the insurance 
commissioner the licensee will be dealt 
with summarily and a deputy commissioner 
will be assigned to hear the case. 

The insurance business is a good, dignified 
business. Massachusetts is a great insur- 
ance center and in view of the fact that the 
insurance industry is to a very large extent 
the backbone of the entire economy of this 
country, it behooves all of us in the industry 
te guard against any illegal or immortal 
practices which may creep in. The vast 
majority of insurance men do business in 
a very ethical manner. We must not permit 
the few to injure the reputation of the 
many. Let's remember the story of the lean 
calf. 





Communist Penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Tyler Morning Tele- 
graph which I think sums up very well 
the feelings of the people of my State on 
the question of Communist penetration 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON RESOLUTION 


The United States Senate has gone on rec- 
ord warning international communism to 
keep its hands off the Western Hemisphere, 
and the House is expected to follow suit at 
any moment. 

The Senate passed Friday with only one 
dissenting vote a resolution framed originally 
by Texas’ Senator Lrnpon B. JOHNSON. As 
it was passed, the resolution reads as follows: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the United 
States should reaffirm its support of the 
Caracas Declaration of March 13, 1954, which 
is designed to prevent interference in West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs by the international 
Communist movement, and take all neces- 
sary and proper steps to support the Or- 
ganization of American States in taking ap- 
propriate action to prevent any interference 
by the international Communist movement 
in the affairs of the states of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The warning, of course, is aimed at Russia 
in relation to the insurrection in Guatemala, 
where anti-Communist elements have arisen 
against the Communist-infiltrated govern- 
ment of President Jacobo Arbenz. 

The resolution as introduced by Senator 
Jounson referred directly to the Soviet 
Union and urged “direct and appropriate” 
action. The final draft was changed to refer 
to the “international Communist move- 
ment,” which would include Red China and 
other Soviet satellites, and “direct and ap- 
propriate” were changed to “necessary and 
proper” to make sure that there would be 
no implication that the United States Gov- 
ernment was being asked to take direct mili- 
tary action in Guatemala. 

The effect of the resolution will be to give 
the Eisenhower administration the backing 
of Congress in whatever moves must be made 
to combat communism in Latin America, 

Tt is a restatement, not only of the Caracas 
Declaration, but also of the 13-year-old 
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Monroe Doctrine, established when Euro- 
pean powers were seeking to overthrow re- 
publics set up in former Spanish possessions. 

Guatemala wanted the United Nations 
Security Council to look into its troubles, 
so that they can rely on Russia's veto to keep 
their own country’s skirts clean. 

Other Latin American nations and the 
United States, however, wanted the dispute 
submitted to an investigation by the Or- 
ganization of American States, a subdivision 
of the U. N. which, by the U. N. and OAS 
charters, should first review any disputes in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Security Council Friday night turned 
down Guatemala’s bid affirming the charters 
of the two organizations. 

Now it appears that Guatemala will coop- 
erate with the OAS in an investigation. 

The United States stands ready to coop- 
erate with the OAS—the Senate resolution, 
though it has no power as a law, made that 
principle clear. 

We want the mess cleaned up and the fight- 
ing ended. We also want this hemisphere 
free of Communist-dominated governments. 
The two aims are not incompatible if swift 
and decisive action is taken. 





Be Sure To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a day , 


of decision will be election day, Novem- 
ber 2, 1954. Itis the duty of every quali- 
fied voter to exercise his franchise and 
prove to the world that Americans value 
their right to take part directly in the 
election of Government officials and in 
the management and control of our 
Republic. The number of ballots cast 
will demonstrate to the world how much 
we value that privilege and will empha- 
size that the American form of govern- 
ment marches forward with determina- 
tion, vigor, and strength. Everyone 
should carefully analyze the candidates 
to determine whether or not they believe 
in the philosophy of government that 
has made America a great Nation. Every 
candidate should make known his posi- 
tion on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record, both civil- 
ian and military. My record, a record 
of service with a service record, is the 
basis on which I seek reelection. My 
record is public and I invite your investi- 
gation. I am opposed to any program 
leading us down the road to socialism 
and communism; I oppose the Federal 
Government assuming powers which 
rightfully belong to the peoplé back 
home; I oppose socialized medicine, un- 
necessary Federal expenditures, and will 
continue to strenuously oppose graft and 
corruption. We are winning the great- 
est battle of all time in preserving our 
form of government, restoring real sta- 
bility in our domestic and our foreign 
affairs, and giving us all what we hope 
and pray for, a lasting peace, This pro- 
gram calls for outstanding leadership, 
honesty, integrity, careful planning and 
judicial administrating of the law. Be 
sure and vote Tuesday, November 2. 


July 6 
_ To Republican Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
te extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article writ. 
ten by Jack Kyle, national legislative 
representative, the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee—Justi’tia Omni. 
bus—Washington, D. C., and published 
in the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes of Thursday, July 1, 1954, 

The article is as follows: 

To REPUBLICAN LEADERS 


GENTLEMEN: Although since Lincoln's time 
your party has often proclaimed, affirmed, 
and reaffirmed that this Republic is irrey. 
ocably committed “to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and orphan,” the few surviving combat vet- 
erans of 150 particular engagements find it 
necessary in this year of 1954 to present this 
remonstrance. 

On July 4, 1902, President Theodore Roose- 
velt proclaimed the Philippine Insurrection 
to be at an end in certain islands of the 
Philippines, but he specifically provided that 
the then existing hostilities in other sectors 
of the islands should continue. Indeed, 
those hostilities did continue until late in 
1913, during which time there were 5,000 
casualties and 60,000 square miles of the 
Philippine Archipelago were pacified. Gen- 
tlemen, the veterans who took part in those 
hostilities received the same campaign medal 
that was awarded to those who served prior 
to July 4, 1902. 

In accordance with American tradition and 
with the unqualified approval of our people 
in 1920, the Congress undertook to pension 
all those who had served in Philippine hos- 
tilities without reference to dates of sery- 
ice, but it is a matter of record that soon 
after the enactment of a pension law for 
that purpose—and while your party was in 
power—those who took part in the engage- 
ments after July 15, 1903, were held to be 
ineligible for pensions under the said lav. 

To correct that injustice, however, and 
after an adequate public hearing, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee of the House, on 
June 20 of last year, unanimously reported 
H. R. 5380 and strongly recommended the 
bill’s enactment into law. The Republican 
Party has failed to permit that bill to be 
brought up for debate and a vote. 

For a long time now, H. R. 5380 has been 
bottled up in the House Committee on Rules, 
this in spite of the fact that the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has twice 
asked that a rule be granted for the bill's 
consideration. And while the Committee on 
Rules thus maintains death-line silence, your 
humble remonstrants are going to their 
graves. Indeed, gentlemen, it is well known 
to the Republican leadership that the aver- 
age age of these veterans is now 78 years; 
that they are not entitled to hospitalization, 
medical care, burial allowance, or even flags 
for their caskets. By what appears to be de- 
liberate inaction, the Committee on Rules, 
upon which you have seated no less than 
three former chairmen of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, is daily nullifying the fer- 
vent wish and desire of the appropriate legis 
lative committee ‘to extend a smal] measure 
of eleventh-hour justice to this most worthy 





group. 

Does the Republican leadership now con- 
sider H. R. 5380 to be unwise legislation? 
If so, was it unwise last year when the Coml- 
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mittee on Veterans’ Affairs reported the bill 
favorably by unanimous action? Was it un- 
wise in 1944 when every Republican in the 
House of Representatives voted for a similar 
pill for the same purpose? 

Would this bill break the Treasury? The 
cost would be less than $800,000 a year—less 
than the carrying charge on any one of nu- 
merous foreign-aid obligations. 

Would the bill create an undesirable prece- 
dent? Not at all. The legislative commit- 
tee thoroughly explored that possibility and 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that no 
precedent was involved, but if this bill is 
not enacted, a shameful precedent will have 
peen established. If it is not passed, for the 
first time in this Nation’s history the Con- 
gress will have subscribed to the ridiculous 
proposition that it is proper to pension one 
small part of a combat veterans’ group while 
denying pensions to the remainder. Surely 
that is not what Lincoln had in mind when 
he stressed the obligation of this Nation “to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphan.” 

Time is of the essence, gentlemen, and it 
fs wholly within your power to facilitate this 
small measure of justice. 

Jack KY.ie, 
(For and on behalf of the 1902-14 
Philippine Command Committee). 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 





Reenlistment Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Register of June 26, 1954: 

REENLISTMENT PROBLEM 


Department of Defense officials and com- 
manders of troops have been gravely con- 
cerned, for many months, over the declin- 
ing reenlistment rate of military personnel 
having from 3 to 6 years’ service. In some 
branches of the Armed Forces, this decline 
is rapidly depleting the group of profes- 
sional noncommissioned officers and spe- 
cialists upon whom large sums of money 
have been expended in their training. They 
form the backbone of combat units. 

Many reasons have been advanced for men 
deciding against reenlistment and making 
the service a career. According to Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the following are some of 
the more important ones: 

“Overseas deployment and lack of family 
housing have necessitated frequent periods 
of lengthy family separation. Take-home 
pay has not kept pace with the cost of liv- 
ing. Compensatory benefits, traditionally 
utilized by the services to supplement mod- 
est pay, have been substantially reduced. 
These include primarily: medical care, hous- 
ing, purchasing facilities, and an attractive 
plan for retirement. As a result, military 
personnel are unable to maintain a standard 
of living which is sufficiently attractive to 
act as an inducement to remain in military 
service and accept its inherent disadvantages. 
These events have taken place during a time 
when the trend in civilian industry has been 
in the opposite direction, Pay is lucrative in 
industry, particularly in the technical skills 
Utilized by the military services. There has 
been a remarkable improvement in the ben- 
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efits afforded to civilian workers. As a re- 
sult, the military is unable to compete with 
private industry.” 

There is pending before the present Con- 
gress a number of measures designed to cor- 
rect the conditions set forth above. Bills 
calling for increased medical care for de- 
pendents and a large family-housing pro- 
gram are among those in this group. 

Perhaps the most attractive measure in 
connection with the reenlistment of men 
who have been trained in the military sci- 
ences is one which is designed to provide a 
much larger incentive in the form of a re- 
enlistment bonus than is now authorized. 
The bill, now before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, links the bonus payment di- 
rectly to the pay grade of the individual and 
therefore offers more to the higher graded 
critical specialists among the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the uniformed services. The Sen- 
ate bill is designed to provide the greatest 
incentive for the first termer and the largest 
financial reward for the longer period of re- 
enlistment. 

Congress must take action on these prob- 
lems before adjournment if the Members are 
really concerned about the welfare of the 
Nation’s defenders. 





Peaceful Coexistence—Peaceful for What 
and Existence for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, a writer 
once said: 

There are no colors so contrary as white 
and black, nor elements so disagreeing as 
fire and water, nor anything so opposite as 
men’s thoughts and their words. 


What is a vitally interested American 
public to draw from the statements made 
by our President and his esteemed visitor 
from the British Isles at the close of their 
recent long-weekend conference on for- 
eign affairs? 

Are we expected to swallow the hook, 
and sinker, with this line about “peaceful 
coexistence” between the free world and 
the Soviet Union? 

As much as anything we hear today 
coming out of the Kremlin, this phrase, 
although perhaps not mean to do so, is 
a restatement of the party line. 

In my judgment, peaceful coexistence 
doesn’t represent American thinking on 
the subject, nor is it a realistic approach 
to the question under any circumstances. 

In line with my thinking on the mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp at this time an editorial from the 
Boston Post of Friday, July 2, entitled 
“He Bought It.” 

It is interesting to note that this news- 
paper was an ardent supporter of the 
President at one time. 

The article from the Boston Post fol- 
lows: 

He Bovucnt It 

When Great Uncle Winnie popped in from 
England for his “family conference” he was 
toting a Communist line of goods which has 
Moscow’s approval at the moment—the old 
peaceful coexistence pitch. 
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President Eisenhower, who has had previ- 
ous experience with Great Uncle Winnie, 
should have been wary of the foxy old boy, 
but he wasn’t. And it appears he bought 
the peaceful coexistence line. Unless he was 
merely joking at his press conference—and 
it appears his sense of humor languished 
and died long since—he said that the hope 
of the world lies in peaceful coexistence with 
the Communists, but added that he wouldn't 
be a party to any agreement that makes 
anybody a slave. 

What was wrapped up in Great Uncle Win- 
nie’s peaceful coexistence package? At the 
very least it contains full diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China and the betrayal of Na- 
tionalist China, admission of Red China to 
United Nations and the ousting of National- 
ist China, resumption of trade with both 
Red China and the Soviet Union, plus all the 
satellite nations and the nourishing of what 
the Communists are pleased to call cultural 
relations—which means another influx of 
Soviet agents into the United States. 

The fact that President Eisenhower sweet- 
ened up his coexistence statement with the 
postscript that he wouldn't be a party to 
making anyone a slave doesn’t alter the fact 
that implicit in this peaceful coexistence 
scheme is almost complete surrender to 
Soviet schemes. 

No corroboration is needed for the fact 
that President Eisenhower bought what 
Great Uncle Winnie had to offer, even 
though it is against all the wishes of the 
American people who care about their 
country. 

We can’t coexist peacefully with the Soviet 
Union under any circumstances for any 
longer than # takes to get a signature down 
on whatever worthless scraps of paper may 
implement this fantasy. Peaceful coexist- 
ence is a phrase coined by Malenkov, hawked 
by all the Communists, including the Daily 
Worker, and now, surely to the American 
people’s astonishment, being presented to 
them by their President. 

Even the most foggy-headed and pur- 
blind oneworlders didn’t dream that Great 
Uncle Winnie would succeed in his peaceful 
coexistence pitch. But the day after he de- 
parted we have our President accepting it, 
with only the very slightest reservations. 





Save Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have been the author of two 
bills considered major bills of the Eisen- 
hower administration. One, the High- 
way Act of 1954, referred to by the ma- 
jority floor leader, Congressman CHARLES 
HALLEcK, on June 22, and H. R. 6342, 
known as the lease-purchase bill. The 
Government is now renting 31,000 post- 
office buildings and 6,500 properties 
other than post offices throughout the 
country with no provision for eventually 
acquiring title of them. H. R. 6342 en- 
ables the Federal Government to acquire 
post offices and Federal buildings under 
lease-purchase contracts. When needed, 
buildings will be constructed to meet 
Government specifications but by pri- 
vate enterprise. In other words, private 
funds can be used to construct buildings 
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necessary for Government operations 
and the Government will pay for them 
in the way of rent and become final 
owners in a reasonable period of time. 
This legislation will allow private capital 
to become operative, will give employ- 
ment and save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of our country. I thank the 
leadership of the Congress for assisting 
me in having this legislation passed. 





New Jersey Needs Additional Hospital 
Beds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there are times when some misinformed 
or uninformed individual expresses the 
opinion that there is no need for addi- 
tional hospital beds. The claim at times 
is also made by organizations that are 
national in scope. Individual members 
of such at times echo and reecho the 
claim that no necessity exists. It is 
astounding that such organizations, 
directly related to health, and, any of 
their members would be willing to ad- 
vance such a claim. A claim that is so 
far from the truth. To be so careless with 
the truth can be for no other reason than 
selfishness and a desire to put personal 
and financial welfare above the general 
welfare of their fellowman. 


The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has held hearings on 
the subject of health in all its different 
aspects, including need, cost and the 
types and kinds of methods utilized to 
provide more general opportunity to ob- 
tain health services, and, at less cost to 
the average citizen than at present. 
These hearings, covering a period of 
months, leave no doubt that a need exists 
for increased health facilities of every 
kind and character. And, likewise the 
need to provide all such health and hos- 
pital facilities at a price that makes them 
obtainable by citizens of low income. In 
fact the cost has become so great that 
the cost of prolonged illness is a burden 
even to those who are above the area of 
low incomes, and, above the average in- 
come. The testimony before the com- 
mittee from witnesses well informed, as 
well as the numerous communications 
received by the committee leave no 
doubt of the need. 

As an illustration of the need that 
exists for additional hospital beds, and 
other health facilities, in my own State 
of New Jersey, I include a report recently 
issued by the department of institutions 
and agencies, bureaus of hospital surveys 
and plans. It is as follows: 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION News 
NORTH ARLINGTON HEALTH CENTER 

The officials of North Arlington conducted 
groundbreaking ceremonies for the local 
public health center on June 12, 1954. The 
health center was approved for participation 
from Hill-Burton funds in the amount of 
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$14,280. The total estimated cost of the pro- 
ject is $35,700. The North Arlington Health 
Center marks the first health center ap- 
proved for participation in the Hill-Burton 
program in New Jersey. Although the project 
is small, the plans indicate provision for 
expansion in the future. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The House of Representatives approved $75 
million for the current Hill-Burton program 
in the 1954-55 budget. This fiscal year com- 
mences July 1, 1954. Although the matter 
is still pending before the Senate, all indi- 
cations are that favorable action will ensue. 
If the $75 million is appropriated, it will 
be substantially more than was recommend- 
ed by President Eisenhower in his budget 
message to Congress. The message requests 
was $50 million for current hospital con- 
struction activities. : 

If $75 million is appropriated by Congress 
for this next fiscal year, it will mean that 
New Jersey will be able to meet all of its 
current commitments to approved projects 
and have approximately $250,000 avaliable 
for allocation to new activities. 

In addition to the above, the Wolverton 
amendments to the Hill-Burton Act are re- 
ceiving favorable consideration. However, 
action on the bill is still pending, and while 
prospects appear bright, nothing conclusive 
can be reported. 

If the amendment passes, the total Hill- 
Burton appropriation will be $135 million. 


REVISED STATE PLAN 


Preliminary figures have been prepared for 
the annual revision of the State plan for the 
construction of hospitals and health cen- 
ters. 

The estimated hospital beds which still 
need to be built in New Jersey are presented 
below and are shown in comparison with 








hospital bed estimates for the previous 
year: 

Estimated bed need 
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PENDING HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


There is a considerable backlog of pending 
hospital construction in New Jersey. Eigh- 
teen hospital boards indicate by plans and 
applications that they propose construction 
programs cOsting approximately $28,839,598; 
29 hospital boards in the early planning 
stages indicate that they are considering 
programs which willl cost $4,6499,000. This 
indicates pending construction, on which 
estimates have been made, totaling 
$93 338,598.95. 

This is not the entire story, for there are 
38 additional projects being proposed on 
which cost estimates have not been deter- 
mined as yet. In all, there are 85 pending 
projects in this State which probably will 
exceed $125 million in cost. 

Apparently, hospital boards throughout 
the State are feeling the impact of popula- 
tion growth reported in our September 1953 
News Letter. The estimated bed needs in 
the annual revision of the State plan are 
premised on current population figures. 
They do not take into consideration the 
anticipated population growth which will 
require additional hospital and other 
facilities. 

However, the report of the pending hospi- 
tal construction seems to indicate an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of hospital 
boards that expansion and replacement of 
their facilities must keep pace with growing 
demands. 

It is a hopeful sign that the estimated 
hospital bed needs, mentioned in the pre- 
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ceding item, eventually will be met within 
a reasonable degree. 


Notwithstanding the above facts ang 
figures, issued by the New Jersey De. 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 
establishing the need for additional hos. 
pital beds in New Jersey, an effort js 
being made by certain interests to defeat 
legislation I have introduced—H. p, 
7700—the purpose of which is to provide 
a method by which individual doctors, 
groups of doctors, and health organiza. 
tions can more easily procure the neces. 
sary funds to construct additional hos. 
pitals and health facilities. This is but 
a sample of the length to which some 
will go to deny to the people those facil. 
ities that are so necessary to care for our 
sick and injured. These interests cal] it 
“undesirable and unnecessary.” Is jt? 
I leave the answer to those who are in 
need of the facilities the bill seeks to 
provide. 





Exposing the Plot Against the Service Pay 
Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Army Times 
of July 3, 1954: 

EXpPosING THE PLoT AGAINST THE SERVICE 

Pay RAISE 


The attempt by the Reserve Officer As- 
sociation, and others, to add a military pay 
raise to the pending civil service pay in- 
crease is, in our opinion, praiseworthy but 
foredoomed to failure. 

We have in the past expressed ourselves 
as favoring a military pay raise. It did not 
seem then that it would ever be necessary 
to defend present military pay scales as com- 
pared to those of classified Federal civilian 
employees. 

After the publication last week of the De- 
fense Department tables, allegedly camparing 
military and civilian take-home pay, however, 
the fallacies in that table must be pointed 
out. 

That the table is based on false assump- 
tions, that it is patently designed to lend 
the official weight of Defense Department 
figures to congressional opponents of a mili- 
tary pay increase, that it is loaded against 
the military in its manner of presentation, 
cannot be doubted. But these things must 
be demonstrated, not merely stated. 

We will begin with the last of three points, 
the table. This was prepared in the office 
of Defense Comptroller W. J. McNeil, in re- 
sponse to a letter from Senator Homer Fsr- 
Guson, Republican of Michigan. It compares 
the take-home pay of classified employees 
with that of military personnel drawing flight 
pay as well as with the vast majority who 
draw no flight pay. 

The inclusion of flight pay in this table 
and of those drawing flight pay as a special 
class is entirely uncalled for. Flight pay 
hazardous duty pay. It is given in recog- 
nition of the fact that flying involves risk of 
life over and above that of ordinary military 
service. Such special pay, as also parachute 
pay, diving pay and other types of hazardous 
duty pay, must be considered as a special 
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ponus to those qualified to receive it and 
not a part of take-home pay for purposes of 
comparison with that of civilians. 

The sole excuse that we can see for in- 
cluding this group is to provide additional 
propaganda for opponents of a service pay 


ooo table shows military take-home pay 
to include not only base pay, adjusted to re- 
fiect length of service, but also quarters al- 
jowance for both bachelor and married offi- 
cers, subsistence and an allowance for 
services and benefits. 

The table does not, however, make any 
deductions for certain expenses and sacri- 
fices which are an essential part of military 

vice. 

a including quarters allowance and sub- 
sistence, the assumption is implicit that all 
soldiers receive these allowances, may then 
shop around for quarters, pocketing any sav- 
ings that they can realize. In fact, both 
enlisted personnel and many bachelor officers 
draw no allowance, They must take Govern- 
ment quarters, whether or not they are equal 
to civlian quarters available for a like sum. 
This applies also to married personnel. 

With respect to subsistence, somewhat the 
same factors apply. 

The added compensation that the table 
alleges the military draw in terms of com- 
missary benefits, medicare, clothing, and job 
transportation also is based on the assump- 
tion that all the military benefit equally. 
Fact is that they do not. 

Many have never bought at a commissary 
store. Medicare for themselves is available 
to all military personnel. But it is not avail- 
able to their dependents. Nine months’ wait 
for dental care drives many to civilian den- 
tists. Civilian physicians are called in when 
home calls are needed. Lack of medical 
facilities in many areas force the military 
to depend on civilan sources of medical care 
for their families. 

A charge of $6 for civlian counterpart 
clothing fails to recognize that most large 
civilian firms, under pressure from labor 
unions, have assumed the expense of special 
clothing required by the job. In the mili- 
tary, supply of such special clothing—like 
the field uniform—ought not to be charged 
to take-home pay. And though job trans- 
portation is supplied enlisted personnel, most 
bachelor officers must get themselves to work. 

In the table, classified bachelor civilian 
personnel do better than bachelor military 
personnel. But married military personnel 
are alleged to get more take-home pay than 
do comparable civilians. 

This allegation is based on the assump- 
tion that there are no additional costs to 
the military when married. This, of course, 
isnonsense. Most military people must look 
forward to maintaining dual residences for 
long periods of their careers. They must 
allow for breakage of household goods when 
moving according to service needs, not their 
own. 

Well known is the saying that “2 moves 
equal 1 fire.” 

These costs of moving, separation, travel 
for dependents are not deducted from mili- 
on ee Unless they are, the comparison 

Reason for this falsity is to be found in 
the military life itself. 

Classified civilian employees are not, in 
the main, called on to make frequent moves. 
They are not separated from their families. 

More than this, they work for 8 hours a 
day, draw overtime, except in the highest 
Positions, if they work late. The soldier is 
on call—at work that is—24 hours a day. 
He deserves extra consideration for that. 

Few civilian employees make a contract, 
When they take a Federal position, to die 
When ordered to do so. But this is implicit 
in the job of every military man. 

a. . Soldier may not quit. If he does he 

‘tied, probably jailed. The civilian em- 
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ployee can walk ovt on the job whenever he 
wishes, without punishment of any kind. 

It seems to us that a quarters allowance, 
subsistence, benefits, are small things to pay 
@ man who is available to work 24 hours a 
day, who is a captive employee, the location 
of whose home depends on the caprices of 
national requirements, who must spend 
much of his career separated from his fam- 
ily, who is available to die at any time. The 
married general who draws the maximum in 
additional benefits gets less than $250 a 
month above base pay. Unless life is valued 
lightly, this seems a small price to pay. 

The assumption that military and classi- 
fied civilian grades are comparable gets no 
support in the legislative history of either 
the Career Compensation Act or in civil 
service bills. By assigning the pay grade of 
a civilian employee that fits the require- 
ments to that of a military employee, 
any argument can be supported. Figures will 
do the bidding of the special pleader on 
either side, if properly juggled. 

Why this was done by Mr. McNeil and 
Senator FERGUSON is only a matter of con- 
jecture. At this time, the administration is 
supporting a civil service pay increase has 
turned down a military pay raige. The table 
could support that. It could also be designed 
to kill off, in the name of economy, military 
Pay proposals for years to come. 

McNeil and those in his office have fre- 
quently expressed themselves in opposition 
to a military pay raise. Whether they made 
their opportunity or simply took it the 
hearings do not disclose. 

But a critical analysis of their table does 
demonstrate a basic dishonesty in its com- 
position, its assumptions and its presenta- 
tion. It seems fair to extend this dis- 
honesty in considering the motivation be- 
hind the table’s preparation. 





Fourth of July Prayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following inspiring Fourth of 
July prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Braskamp, Chaplain of the United 
States House of Representatives, for 
broadcast on the Voice of America and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System: 

Almighty God, who art the supreme ruler 
of the universe and the guiding intelligence 
in the life of men and nations, we thank thee 
for this great day in the history of our be- 
loved country, conceived in sacrifice and 
dedicated to liberty. 

May our hearts expand with feelings of 
pride and patriotism, of gratitude and devo- 
tion as we contemplate and reflect upon the 
sacred significance of that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, 
wherein the Founding Fathers stated in 
verbal form their inner faith and deepest 
conviction. 

Grant that this may not only be a day of 
commemoration but of renewed consecra- 
tion as we again highly resolve to join all 
the members of the human family in a sin- 
cere endeavor to hasten the dawning of that 
blessed time when the nations of the earth 
shall live together as a commonwealth of 
free men, enjoying a peace that is honorable, 
just, and righteous. 
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Show us how we may give the spirit of 
independence that larger geographical and 
numerical expansion which is inherent and 
regnant in the lofty ideals and principles it 
proclaims. - 

Humbly and pénitently we are beseeching 
Thee that our hopes and aspirations for a 
finer social order and nobler civilization may 
soon be fulfilled and all mankind shall be 
united in the bonds of a strong and abiding 
fellowship of friendship and fraternity. 

Hear our prayer in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 





Tennessee Valley Authority Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
about the TVA program delivered by 
Mr. Paul R. Christopher, of the CIO, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My name is Paul R. Christopher. I am the 
regional director of the National Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for region IV, cover- 
ing the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The CIO, from its 
inception, has been one of the most vigorous 
supporters of the TVA program. More than 
that, the more than 6 million men and 
women in our organization see in the TVA a 
philosophy and ideal that we can embrace 
with wholehearted enthusiasm, not only as it 
applies to the valley of the Tennessee River 
but also, in its basic concept, to the general 
development of our power and water 
resources throughout the entire Nation. 

While the CIO can only reject as totally 
false the present administration’s repetition 
of the long-discredited charge of the private 
power companies’ propaganda lobby that the 
TVA is “socialism,” I nevertheless want to 
take this opportunity to publicly commend 
President Eisenhower for his action last week 
in establishing a new Cabinet committee on 
water resources policy. In his letter setting 
up this committee to make an extensive re- 
view of the water supply, conservation and 
use of water throughout the Nation the 
President said, “The conservation and use 
which we make of the water resources of our 
Nation may in large measure determine our 
future progress and the standards of living 
of our citizens. * * * If we are to continue 
to advance agriculturally and industrially we 
must make the best use of every drop of 
water which falls on our soil, or which can be 
extracted from the oceans.” We in CIO 
agree completely with these statements. 

The so-called “water problem” is not 
limited to the United States but is worldwide 
in scope. One of the major reports to be 
presented at the forthcoming general session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council will be that on “Development and 
Utilization of Water Resources” prepared by 
U. N. General Secretary Dag Haamarskjold, 
This report cites a number of “inescapable 
trends,” which it says, “cail for full knowl- 
edge of all water resources, surface and un- 
derground, and for management of water 
resources to derive the maximum benefit 
from available supplies.” It points out that 
“Both in developed and underdeveloped areas 
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there are many cases where present capacities 
of waterworks are, or will soon become, in- 
adequate, and this inadequacy acts as 4 
sharp deterrent to economic growth.” 
Haamiarskjold cites the recent survey by the 
President's Materials Policy Commission (the 
so-called Paley Commission) which estimates 
that by 1975 industries will use two-thirds 
of all sweet water, and water supply will be 
the main determining factor for industry in 
the United States. The U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral advocates action to meet this worldwide 
problem at the national, regional, and inter- 
national levels, and suggest that, as a first 
step, “each country would be well-advised to 
set up a ‘water board’ comprising representa- 
tives of all the relevant government and 
municipal bodies concerned, and of industry, 
transport, agriculture, utilities, etc.” While 
the creation of the Cabinet committee on 
water resources policy, which is made up of 
the Secretaries of Interior, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Health, Education and 
Welfare, as well as the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, falls far short of the kind of com- 
mittee envisaged in the U. N. recommenda- 
tion, the CIO applauds the President's action 
as at least a first step toward the creation of 
a@ more representative body called for in the 
U. N. Secretary-General’s report. We urge 
this task force to weigh further the wisdom 
of recommending the creation of such a body, 
and urge that spokesmen for organized labor, 
as well as industry and agriculture, be in- 
cluded in its make-up. Labor’s concern with 
all aspects of the water problem is historic 
and, since its interest in finding a proper 
solution is just as vital and immediate as 
that of any other segment of the economy, 
affording it an opportunity to participate in 
shaping national water policies is only 
commonsense as well as common justice. 

American labor has always been concerned 
with the constant improvement and develop- 
ment of American industry, upon which it 
depends for its existence. This Nation's in- 
dustry in turn has been able to reach un- 
precedented achievements only through the 
constantly increasing productivity of Ameri- 
can labor. The CIO since its creation has 
been committed completely to the fostering 
of an ever-expanding economy, an economic 
society in which our ever-growing industry, 
agriculture, and labor divide up more and 
more of the fruits of wise and efficient use 
of capital and more productive labor for the 
common benefit. Our organization, there- 
fore, has a direct concern with helping in- 
dustry find the solution to any problem 
which threatens to hamper or curtail its 
future development. Any other course would 
be inimical to the interests and welfare of 
our members. 

The appearance of the CIO before this 
task force results from our awareness of the 
serious problems this Nation already faces 
from the lack of adequate supplies of both 
water and power. As the Paley Commission 
pointed out, during World War II plans for 
building at least 300 industrial or military 
establishments had to be abandoned or modi- 
fied because of inadequate water supply, and 
the pinch will continue to grow sharper in 
the next quarter century. 

If, then, the individual activities carried 
on by the TVA are not new Government un- 
dertakings, what are the things about TVA 
that make it so much more effective than 
past efforts along these lines and thus dis- 
tinguish it from past practices? There are 
at least three main differences from prior 
Federal action which set the TVA apart and 
which are basic to its concept: 

First, the TVA program is developed and 
carried out in partnership with State and 
local agencies, who assume the major re- 
sponsibility for planning and carrying out 
the Valley development program. This 
places the program in the hands of peo- 
ple and agencies close to the people and 
subject to their local control and direction, 
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If the present administration is really sin- 
cere in its announced philosophy of wishing 
to turn the development of power over to 
“local” agencies, it should have no quarrel 
with the TVA, which has carried this prin- 
ciple of Federal administration in partner- 
ship with State and local agencies further 
than any previous Federal activity. 

Second, the TVA is a Federal autonomous 
agency with authority to make its decisions 
directly in the region where the problems 
exist without first clearing them through 
Federal departments in Washington. Since 
the TVA vested as much responsibility as 
possible in persons located as close as pos- 
sible to the area and people affected, this, 
too, carried forward the present adminis- 
tration’s professed objectives of fostering 
local control. 

Finally, in the TVA program, a single Fed- 
eral agency, for the first time, was given 
responsibility for assisting in the total devel- 
opment of all resources in a region, instead 
of having such authority divided (as in the 
past and as is still the case with most of the 
Federal Government’s water, power, and 
other resource development activities) in 
several specialized Federal departments and 
agencies in Washington. 

The concept of regional planning and de- 
velopment along TVA lines thus inevitably 
involves consideration of factors other than 
water and power, with which this task force 
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taught us any lesson, it surely is that dams 
cannot be built for purposes of either Water 
control or power without also vitally ay. 
fecting such other factors as navigation 
flood control, malaria control, recreation 
stream sanitation, fishing, forestry, agrioy: 
ture and industry. And since each of thes 
other factors, in turn, affects the factors ot 
water and power, this task force cannot 
properly reach sound conclusion with respect 
to its area of responsibility without taking 
these other resources into account. 

Our national needs in the years ahead de. 
mand that programs for the full develop. 
ment of our resources proceed without delay 
and at top efficiency. In the area of this task 
force’s other concern, the Paley Commis. 
sion findings on the Nation’s energy supplies 
are even more startling. They point out that 
the remaining reserves of gas and oil know) 
to exist in the United States are not equal 
to the demands of the next 25 years and that 
waterpower, even in 1950, supplied only about 
25 percent of the electricity this country con. 
sumed. “Even if the best remaining site 
are vigorously developed during the next 95 
years,” the Commission concluded, “hydro. 
power will do well to continue to contribute 
this percentage to the expanding energy 
stream.” The following table from the Paley 
Commission report on materials policy 
shows the great expansion of power which 
will be required by 1975 to meet the expecteq 


























is primarily concerned. If the TVA has growth in the American economy: 
1925 1950 1975 
Kilowatt- Kilowatt- Kilowatt- 
hours | Percent |hours | Pereemt | hours | Percent 
Thermal power (in billions of kilowatt-hours) _____- 59 69 288 74 1,100 n 
Hydropower (in billions of kilowatt-hours) .._: 26 31 101 26 300 2 
IGE ccctemntniiniatihit Re ahi anitis eminbiaiiad 85 100 389 100 1,400 10 





Note that our Nation will need 3.8 times 
as much additional steam power as we con- 
sumed in 1950, assuming that there also 
will be almost three times the amount of 
hydropower available. This means that 
every reduction of power potential which 
takes place, such as, for example, the recent 
cuts in appropriations for the TVA, will cur- 
tail the future growth of American industry 
and employment. Organized labor’s con- 
cern here is thus immediate and vital. The 
simple facts are that, in the face of our 
growing population and the need to in- 
crease the gross national product, any delay 
in developing our power potential points 
directly to job curtailment and ultimate 
economic disaster. Moreover, as the above 
table shows, even with complete and most 
efficient development of hydroelectric facil- 
ities, the percentage of electricity obtained 
from this most economical source will fall 
from 26 percent in 1950 to 22 percent in 
1975. The higher power costs which this 
falling percentage inevitably will bring about 
also are of real concern to every American 
consumer. 

‘CIO’s differences with the Eisenhower 
administration power policies result from 
these fundamental considerations. In the 
first session, the administration and the 
Republican-controlled Congress acted di- 
rectly to seriously curtail the Nation’s future 
power supply from Federal hydroelectric 
sites. Out of a total of 22 Corps of Engi- 
neers power projects, with total planned 
capacity of 5,658,000 kilowatts, the actions 
taken in the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration eliminated 3 with a capacity 
of 397,000 kilowatts and slowed up the other 
19 by cutting appropriations from $326 mil- 
lion requested by President Truman to $215 
million, a slash 6f 34 percent. Many of the 
projects delayed by these cuts are already 
under construction, and the reduction in 
funds will delay by years the delivery of 


power that is already needed to meet short. 
ages. The result is an unnecessary slowing 
up of our industrial expansion and the cre- 
ation of an economic situation that can only 
lead to growing numbers of unemployed 
citizens. We have seen this same false econ- 
omy repeated by the Republican 83d OCon- 


gress in this second session in the votes on 


funds for the TVA. 

The slick propagandists who write the 
trick slogans and false charges against TVA 
which seem to have so much weight with 
the party in power have been unable to mis- 
lead the people of this valley region. They 
are overwhelmingly behind the TVA pro- 
gram and the reasons for their support lie 
in its great success and accomplishments. 
From one of the most backward regions in 
America, they have seen this great river 
valley transformed into one of the most im- 
portant production areas of America. 

So much emphasis has been placed in 
recent months upon the public power 
pects of the TVA operation that the value 
of other phases of the TVA program tend 
to be overlooked. 

The benefits that have resulted directly 
or indirectly from the TVA program in the 
Tennessee Valley have added materially 
the economy of the region, so that an ares 
once more or less accurately described as the 
No. 1 economic problem of the Nation has 
become a region in which spendable income 
gained more than in any other region of 
the Nation except a group of west coast 
States, as revealed in a study produced by 
Fortune magazine. ~ 

The myth that the industrial development 
in the Tennessee Valley (which has been # 
@ much more rapid rate than the national 
average) took place at the expense of de 
velopment in other regions rests on the false 
notion that our country has gone as far 
it can go—that all we can do is divide Up 
an unchanging total of wealth, and whet 
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™ one region gains, another region loses by an 
ms mount. 

2 - oa income in the Tenneessee Valley 


has increased 400 percent since TVA, where- 
ation, as the national increase has been around 

percent in the same period. Jobs in 
manufacturing in the valley grew 72 percent 


from 1929 to 1950. 

‘Ore of Income in the valley in 1952 was $5.9 bil- 
racine jon, which was $1.65 billion more than it 
espect would have been if the income in the valley 
waking had increased no faster than the national 

e. 

ad de. “7 same token, the valley people are 
velop. ying an increasing share in income taxes 
al Prthe Nation. Whereas in 1983 the people 


of the States paid but 8.4 percent of the 

ae total; in 1952 the payments from these same 

7 States was 6.2 percent—almost double the 
kno proportion of 20 years before. 

Ne From an economic standpoint, it was a re- 

markable coincidence that just at the time 


d that the farm labor began to leave the farms for 
bye, factory jobs, the TVA advent, causing new 
= industries to spring up, began to provide 
3 sites industrial jobs. At the same time, develop- 
we ment by TVA of high-analysis nitrate and 
hydro. phosphate fertilizers speeded up the switch 
ribute from row crops on valley farms to cover crops 
ee and an animal husbandry, with farm mecha- 
i ization and electrification also making it 
Policy THM icssible to handle farm production with- 
— ryt as many hired hands as before. 
pected How the economy has changed in 20 years 
is indicated by the fact that whereas agricul- 
— ture heretofore provided 23 percent of the 
jobs in the area and industry 15 percent, 
today manufacturing provides 20 percent of 
the jobs and agriculture only 13 percent. 
Percent Opportunities for jobs in wood-using in- 


dustries of the valley have been greatly en- 
hanced through the activities the TVA in- 
{tiated with State and county agencies, in 
a field in which some 43,000 are engaged in 
10 an industry yielding some $300 million an- 
nually, but which, with proper management, 
could eventually increase to three times that 
size, and provide jobs for some 200,000 
persons. 

Whereas in 1942 few if any forest holdings 
were operated on a sustained yield basis, 
with scientific management, there are now 
285 forest management demonstrations es- 
tablished throughout the valley area. Refor- 
estation has greatly enhanced the future 
prospects of the wood using industries. In 
the past 20 years some 212,000 acres have 
been reforested in the valley region with the 
planting of some 250,000,000 seedlings raised 
in TVA nurseries. 

The recreational developments in connec- 
tion with TVA lakes have also added ma- 
terially to the economy of the region, as the 
following figures quickly indicate: During 
1953 there were 29.7 million person-day 
visits to TVA dams and lakes. The value 
of recreational facilities and equipment rose 
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ced in from $38 million in 1952 to $43.7 million in 
ver ii 1953, and an increase of 243 percent over 
> value 1947, Gross income to dock operators, fish- 
, tends ing camps, etc., was nearly $5.4 million in 


1953, compared with $5 million in 1952. 


directly Employment in the recreational industry 
in the also showed a gain, going to 1,060 man-years 
ally to in 1953 compared with 1,030 in 1952. 
sn ares The advent of the TVA lakes has proved 
| as the S great tourist attraction which has brought 
on has millions into the valley States each year, 
a 4nd the total continues to grow year by 
au TVA has not been operating with dic- 
pane but rather on a basis of 
negotiation and cooperation with States, 
—_ counties and municipalities of the area. By 
‘ional such cooperative methods, the farms and 
. rs forests of the valley have been largely cured 
aa of erosion and eroded lands restored. By 
oe a Cooperation with citizens and rural agencies, 
ide Up power is distributed at a low cost. 
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TVA has built up a working partnership 
between unions and management in the 
TVA. In the past 11 years, for example, 38 
union-management committees have been 
established and they have made an impres- 
sive record. More than 5,000 proposals and 
ideas have been received, and 78 percent of 
the ideas considered have been adopted. 
Almost half of these proposals related to 
ways of doing something better, quicker, 
cheaper, or easier. By this method the TVA 
and the unions have tapped a veritable mine 
of knowledge, commonsense and ingenuity. 
Such practices have resulted in significant 
savings through the years in the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of TVA 
facilities. 

It is the Nation as a whole, and not just 
the Tennessee Valley, which benefits from 
the TVA achievement. Not only does the in- 
creased annual income of the area bring large 
increases in tax revenues into the Federal 
Treasury, but the purchasing power of the 
people of the region has increased so that a 
new market has been opened and producers 
in all parts of the country have benefited. 
More than 10 times as much electricity is 
used in the region as was used in 1933, which 
refiects the vast amounts of electrical equip- 
ment—most of which is manufactured out- 
side of the region—that has been sold here. 
The contributions which the TVA has made 
to our national security and defense are also 
well known—without the TVA’s supply of 
electricity our development of atomic en- 
ergy at Oak Ridge and the essential supplies 
of aluminum for planes and of chemicals for 
munitions would have been long delayed. 
Estimates of the flood damage which the 
TVA dams have prevented in Chattanooga 
alon eamount to more than $41 million 
since 1936. Moreover, the investment of the 
Federal Government in dams, generators, 
and heavy transmission systems has been 
bringing in a return of more than 4 percent 
each year since 1939, and this surplus has 
been used to build new facilities, retire 
bonds, and make direct payments into the 
United States Treasury. The TVA is ex- 
pected to return amounts sufficient to repay 
entirely the outstanding balance furnished 
by the Treasury in less than 40 years’ time. 
This investment itself has been spent, not 
solely in the Tennessee Valley but through- 
out the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The total costs of manufactured 
and processed articles and raw materials 
purchased outside of the Tennessee Valley 
just under the TVA procurement program 
alone have amounted to over $886 million. 





Respect For Our Elders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in our concern for taking on 
the problems of all the people of the 
world, we have showed a decided lack 
of respect for the elder citizens of 
America, As we send billions of dollars 
to foreign countries, our own old people 
are not getting enough money to live on. 
Instead of entering the sunset of life in a 
spirit of peace and security, many of 
these people must face the haunting fear 
of a constant struggle to maintain the 
barest sort of existence. 
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These are our senior citizens, those 
whose contributions of yesterday have 
built the great Nation of which we boast 
today. Is their reward to be that they 
are cast aside, forgotten, ignored, cast 
a few miserly crumbs in an attempt to 
silence their pleas for justice? Not as 
Jong as I am a Member of this Congress. 

I have always supported legislation 
for adequate and fair pensions for our 
old people. I have voted to increase old 
age benefits; to increase the coverage 
and payments of social security; I have 
worked unceasingly to bring about a 
better pension system and have co- 
operated with the Townsend movement 
to gain recognition and support for their 
improved plan and their suggestions to 
make the present social security more 
workable and beneficial to the older folks 
of our country. 

What are the problems faced by the 
aged? They are many, but the basis 
for all their problems is that they simply 
do not get enough money to live on. 
They need better housing, more adequate 
medical and hospital care, more income 
to meet the ever increasing cost of liv- 
ing. These problems can all be solved 
if persons reaching 65 are assured of 
regular payments sufficient for modest 
American standards of living and of fi- 
nancial protection against the unpre- 
dictable emergencies. 

I shall continue my fight for the right 
kind of pension program which guaran- 
tees sufficient income for our old people 
to be able to enjoy the fruits of their 
productive lives. This is their due for 
the great contributions they have made 
during their days of work and produc- 
tivity. This is the respect we owe our 
elders, to assure them that we appre- 
ciate them and what they did toward 
the building of a greater and more pros- 
perous America. 

Respect for our elders means that 
their welfare must come ahead of con- 
cern for people in other lands, many of 
whom are only waiting the opportunity 
to help destroy America. Let us begin 
our good works at home by taking proper 
care of America’s senior citizens. There 
is no question about being able to afford 
it; we cannot afford failure in seeing 
to it that the old people of America 
maintain their self-respect, their love of 
country, their reward for services well 
done, 





Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
for me to understand the attitude of the 
Republican leadership in supporting an 
amendment to abolish the mandatory 
90 percent of parity on basic commod- 
ities. In the first place, it is in strict 
violation of campaign promises made by 
the Republican candidate for President 
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in 1952. This reduction in mandatory 
parity support for the basic crops comes 
at a time when the net farm income 
of the farmers of this country has de- 
clined 7.5 percent from 1952 to 1953, 
and at a time when the parity ratio de- 
clined from 100 in October 1952 to 88 
in June 1954. Also, the total value of 
farm real estate in March of this year 
is 6 percent less than in March of last 
year. United States exports of agri- 
cultural products in the past year have 
declined at an alarming rate; cotton 
exports, for instance, declined from 862 
million bales in 1952 to 517 million bales 
in 1953, or about 40 percent. 

The retail figures on farm equipment 
sales, which is a good barometer of the 
financial position of the farmer, were 
17 percent less in 1953 than in 1952. 
Already the agricultural segment of our 
population is suffering from a depres- 
sion, and yet this administration seeks 
to break the mandatory 90-percent for- 
mula, with the certain attendant result 
that farm prices will fall even more 
rapidly. In the light of the alarming 
figures which I have given, as to the sad 
plight of the American farmer today, 
with falling income and falling prices, 
we are faced with the paradoxical situa- 
tion of everything the farmer buys being 
at the highest price in the Nation's his- 
tory. If there ever was a time when 
the farmer needs some assurance of at 
least a reasonably fair price for his 
product, it is now, and yet, this admin- 
istration seeks to cut from under him 
the only prop for a fair price, the man- 
datory price support legislation. 

There are those who are misguided 
and uninformed, who seem to believe 
that the farmer is waxing in great pros- 
perity because of the high price of food 
and fiber products. This is not true. 
For instance, the cotton which goes in 
a $7.50 white cotton shirt today brought 
the farmer little more than 35 cents. 
The watermelon on today’s market in 
Washington which sells for $4 brought 
the farmer in Alabama only 50 cents. 
This same divergence in price between 
what the farmer receives and the con- 
sumer pays is evident in almost every 
item. The farmer does not get the high 
prices which are paid by consumers to- 
day, and he is in the most difficult finan- 
cial circumstances of any producer in 
the Nation. Why make his condition 
worse? 

I am unable to understand how those 
who profess great faith in, and appre- 
ciation for, the American farmer and for 
his great contribution to America, can 
pose as his friend and at the same time 
reduce, by legislation, his chance for a 
reasonable income from his toil and his 
investment. The American farmer is 
often referred to as the most individual- 
istic and independent of our people. He 
is slow to wrath, but I have the firm con- 
viction that if this Republican farm bill 
is enacted into law, the administration 
now in power will regret it. 

At a time when big business of every 
type is receiving the most favorable kind 
of treatment at the hands of this ad- 
ministration, it seems to me unfair and 
unjust to shackle the American farmer 
with legislation which will reduce even 
further his already too low income, 
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Threat to the Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I present an article 
appearing in the Reader’s Digest which 
I have read with much interest. The 
article is as follows: 

THREAT TO THE Am FORCE 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


The help is walking out on our most 
strategic service, the Air Force. Top-flight, 
superlatively trained men are quitting in 
droves. This year alone, 200,000 have left 
to take civilian jobs. In the past 2 years, 
the reenlistment rate has fallen as low as 
15 percent in some units. The Strategic 
Air Command has lost 25,000 men and 4,500 
officers this year, including some key atom- 
bomber crews. It is no secret that some of 
our newest planes have been grounded for 
lack of skilled mechanics to keep them in 
the air. 

The cost to the taxpayer of this loss of per- 
sonnel is little short of fabulous. Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbot estimates that 
a 50-percent increase in reenlistment would 
save more than $2 billion a year. The cost 
of training an officer pilot—exclusive of pay, 
food, depot maintenance, and purchase of 
aircraft—runs from $28,700 for a troop-car- 
rier pilot to $68,000 for an all-weather fighter 
pilot. This includes pay of instructors, cost 
of special equipment, gasoline, etc. It aver- 
ages out to more than $50,000 for each new 
pilot replacement trained. 

This shocking situation is of critical im- 
portance to the safety of our country and 
the peace of the world, for as long as our 
Air Force preserves its power of “instant and 
massive retaliation” at a peak of quality, war 
is unlikely and American families can sleep 
in peace. Let anything imperil this quality 
and it becomes everybody's business to find 
out what the trouble is and to get it fixed 
as soon as possible. 

The authors of this article have recently 
completed a tour of the major airbases which 
guard this country—a journey undertaken to 
piece together an answer to this crucial ques- 
tion: Why are airmen leaving their jobs at 
such an alarming rate, turning their backs 
on an Air Force they have built into the 
finest in the world? 

The picture that has emerged from hun- 
dreds of interviews points to one basic cause: 
The airmen are walking out because they are 
not willing to have their families endure the 
privations forced on them by recent economy 
drives. 

The public is largely in ignorance of these 
privations. It still believes that service peo- 
ple not only are well paid and exempted from 
paying income taxes but that they also enjoy 
the benefits of free housing, food, education, 
transportation, and free medical and dental 
care. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Military paychecks have remained static 
while living costs have gone up and up. All 
the extra benefits have been reduced or can- 
celed. Today military men cannot support 
their families on their pay while they are 
alive and must leave their widows unpro- 
vided for when they die. 

A leading example is Mrs. “Hap” Arnold. 
Her husband, a five-star general, gave 40 
years of his life to building the Air Force 
we have today. He was its chief throughout 
World War II and he worked himself to a 
death from heart failure. His widow now 
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receives a pension of $68 a month. In hy 

midsixties, Mrs. Arnold sells real estate rt 
living. Her case is not one to inspire youn . 
people to a lifetime of similar devotion" 

Because family predicaments lie at ty 
base of the whole problem, and hose 
many people visualize the United States al 
man as a romantic figure streaking acroy, 
the skies at speeds faster than sound, sup. 
pose we look at him from a new angie—a, 4 
family man with a wife and children to 
support. 

An Air Force family averages somethi 
like this, whether the head of it wears © 
major’s leaves or a master sergeants “rocy. 
ers”: Mr. Airman is 29, graying, wiry, tens 
abstemious, serious. Mrs. Airman is a yes 
or two younger, lively, self-reliant, the sort 
of girl who can do—and does—everythi 
from laundry to house painting. Children 
three, sometimes more, are unusually ye 
disciplined. Home, simple, spotless rather 
sparsely furnished. In short, a family like 
millions of others in America. 

At night when the kids have turned in. 
Mr. and Mrs. Airman tackle the same prob. 
lems that perplex other parents: Rent, 
cery bills, schooling, illness, taxes. But oy 
top of these they have three headaches thg; 
do not affect civilian families. 

First: Home may be somewhere else next 
week. (One master sergeant’s family ha 
lived in 54 houses in the last 7 years.) There 
is no warning. Just when the furniture hy 
been settled in, orders may arrive instructing 
Mr. Airman to move from Maine to (Cali. 
fornia, from Texas to Oregon, from the 
United States to Japan or Germany. Chil. 
dren are snatched from school, a moving van 
backs up, and home, with all that it stands 
for, must be created all over again in som 
other place. 

Second. Mr. Airman must guard America 
night and day; the telephone may summon 
him at any instant on a long and possibly 
dangerous mission. He may be gone for 
days or months. His destination is always 
secret. Whatever the emergency, if the 
house burns down or the family is hospital. 
ized, there is no way of getting in touch with 
him. There is no admitting that he 
away, either. If a stranger calls up, even 
a 4-year-old has been schooled to say: 
“Daddy’s in the shower.” It might be an 
innocent call. It might be Security, check. 
ing a family’s discretion. It might be an 
enemy agent seeking the whereabouts of an 
atom bomber. 

But instability and danger are a part of 
Air Force life, accepted as the price of main- 
taining the Nation’s safety. It is the third 
headache which is at the bottom of the pres. 
ent walkout. This is the fact that Mr. Air 
man’s employment contract is subject to 
constant change without notice, and always 
to his disadvantage. 

Service people, unlike civilians, are no 
paid solely in cash. The cash has always 
been small—about a third of what the maa 
could earn on the outside. In the past the 
balance was largely made up by the fringe 
benefits of free housing, the right to buy 
clothing, goods, and groceries cheaply at bast 
stores, adequate travel allowances for moves, 
a tax deduction of $1,500 a year to enable 
him to lay something aside for the future, 
and free medical and dental care for his 
family. The man devoted his lifetime # 
protecting his country. In return, the coul- 
try protected his family. 

Today the fringe-benefit part of his pay 
has been so cut, changed, or canceled alto 
gether that his security has gone. Since 
1940 the cost of living has doubled, and il- 
dustrial take-home pay has more than dou 
bled. But military pay has in effect beet 
reduced. The $1,500 tax reduction has beet 
canceled, medical care for dependents bs 
almost gone, commissary advantages have 
been reduced and are now threatened wit 
elimination altogether. Foreign-duty PJ 
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has also been stopped, and even flying pay 

a monthly compensation to all on flying 
satus) is threatened. These actions, most 
effected by last-minute “riders” tacked onto 
appropriation bills, have been outright 
preaches of contract. 

While airmen face increasing distress for 
their families withif the service, the offers 
of industry become progressively more 
tempting. An electronics sergeant earning 
$216 a month is offered a firm contract for 
4450 on the outside. An overworked crew 
chief with 10 years’ experience finds he is 
getting less per hour than the unskilled 
woman worker who painted the number on 
the tail of his plane. His commander, one 
of the top pilots of the Nation, is approached 
by an airline offering three times the pay 
for one-third the work. 

One encouraging fact exists, however. No 
industrial contract can offer a man the in- 
spiration that comes from serving his coun- 
try. Of all the hundreds of airmen inter- 
viewed, not one wanted to quit. Not one 
wife wanted her husband to give up the Air 
Force. Our fliers did not choose their pro- 
fession merely for financial reward; most ad- 
mit that they would prefer to stay in—if 
the Government would again make it pos- 
sible for their families to enjoy some modest 
degree of security. 

The measures required to bring this about 
are not difficult. They are not costly. In 
fact, Congress now faces an extraordinary 
opportunity to strengthen the efficiency and 
morale of our Air Force and to save the huge 
sums annually wasted in training replace- 
ments. 

The first measure that need congressional 
study is the proposal to raise the reenlist- 
ment bonus. As it is, the Government tells 
askilled airman that it will cost some $50,000 
to train his replacement, then offers him $160 
to reenlist. If the bonus were given a real 
boost, say to $1,000, many young men would 
reenlist, and the Government would still 
save 50 times its investment. 

The second measure would be to restore 
the $1,500 tax deduction, which would have 
the effect of adding several hundred dollars 
a year to the airman’s take-home pay. 

The third would be to work out a system 
of special pay for special skills. 

Pay alone, however, will not cure the 
emergency, for unless the public accepts a 
big raise in taxes, military pay can never 
match that of industrye The cure can be 
achieved far more cheaply by restoring cer- 
tain services and privileges. These would 
cost the Government little in comparison 
with the present $2 billion a year retraining 
Cost: 

Medical care for dependents. This has al- 
Ways been part of the military contract. 
Both public and enlistees assume that it is 
provided today; but the numbers of Air Force 
doctors, nurses, hospitals; and facilities are 
hopelessly inadequate to supply it. When 
men are sent on long missions they hope that 
their wives and children will be looked after 
in their absence. Too often they find that 
the system fails when it is most. needed. 
Each base has heart-wringing tales. A young 
bride, husband off on 3 months’ temporary 
duty, awoke doubled with pain. She grabbed 
& coat, got a lift to the base hospital. There 
she was left, frightened and unattended for 
4% hours, undergoing a miscarriage in a 
waiting room. A baby with a temperature 
of 105 degrees was kept waiting for 7 hours 
and died of polio. A little boy was picked up 
unconscious, bleeding from a gash in his 
head. The mother telephoned the hospital, 
Which could give no appointment for 2 weeks. 
Its advice was: “Give him some aspirin.” 
The child became delirious, a civilian doctor 
was summoned. Diagnosis: Compound frac- 
ture of the skull. 

Prenatal care is hit or miss. Some doctors 
fre first class, others lack experience in ob- 
tetrics, The mother is rarely examined 
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twice by the same doctor. There is no tell- 
ing who will be on hand for the delivery. 
Anxiety works up to a crescendo when labor 
starts. The husband is frequently off on a 
mission. The hospital, even at bases with 
8,000 families, can take only a limited num- 
ber of deliveries a month, first come, first 
served. Too often the answer is: “Sorry— 
full up.” Even when a base bed happens to 
be vacant, the mother goes into a miserably 
crowded 20-bed ward. 

Air Force doctors, overworked to the last 
man, are the first to apply the word “heart- 
breaking” to the care of dependents. At 
Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., there are only 
13 doctors to care for 14,000 people. At 
March Air Force Base, Calif., there are only 
23 to care for 20,000 souls—all dependent on 
a ramshackle hospital built in 1931 as a 
50-bed unit. : 

The basic cause of this medical mess is 
that the Air Force has only recently become 
an independent. service. Most of its bases 
are far from the hospitals it relied upon when 
it was part of the Army. It is no longer 
allowed to pay for civilian doctors and hos- 
pital care. Mr. Airman is forced to call in 
this care and pay for it out of his own pocket. 
His cash pay is so low that he is almost 
always in debt to doctors or relatives. 

The most economical solution has been 
blueprinted by the Moulton Commission, 
which recommended a group medical scheme, 
similar to those used in industry. Under such 
a scheme civilian doctors would be called 
in when base facilities are unavailable. The 
cost would be borne 90 percent by the Gov- 
ernment, 10 percent by the servicemen. If 
this plan were enacted into law, it would 
at once ease one of the most serious burdens 
on family life in the Air Force. 

Insurance. Every serviceman, married or 
single, receives $10,000 of free Government 
insurance. This amount was fixed in 1917— 
long before the advent of the high-speed, 
dangerous jets. To supplement it today’s 
flight crews generally spend their entire fly- 
ing pay, after taxes are deducted, to buy 
additional insurance at high-hazard rates 
from private companies. This means an- 
other cut in the cash available for groceries. 
One way to cure this hardship would be to 
double Government insurance, in line with 
the doubled cost of living. 

Housing. Free housing is supposed to be 
a part of service pay. But today. there is 
very little of it. At Fairchild AFB, Wash., 
only 1,100 families out of 7,570 can secure 
base housing; at Randolph, Tex., 1,000 out 
of 8,000; at Ellington, Tex., 5 out of 4,000. 
These ratios are common throughout the 
country. The service people who cannot 


‘live on base have to buy or rent civilian 


houses. For this the Government pays a 
“quarters allowance,” which is a fixed sum, 
irrespective of locality. In most places, how- 
ever, actual civilian rents are $25 to $50 a 
month more than the allowance. The differ- 
ence comes out of the family budget—an- 
other cut in pay. 

A modest start has been made toward 
remedying the military housing shortage, 
but so few base houses are available that 
there are some 300 applicants for every one. 
A raise in quarters allowance would enable 
thousands of families to stay in the Air 
Force and the Government would make 
money on the deal. If for example, the quar- 
ters allowance of a skilled man were raised 
by $50 a month, it would take 80 years be- 
fore this sum equaled the cost of training 
his replacement. 

Travel allowances. The revolutionary new 
equipment of the jet atomic age now re- 
quires that Air Force personnel attend in- 
cessant school and factory courses. When a 
man is ordered on such temporary train- 
ing duty his ration allowance of $1.20 a day 
is withdrawn from his family and he is paid 
a flat amount per diem, which is supposed 
to defray the entire cost of the trip. But no 
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one can find room and board at the prices 
fixed by the Government. The airman must 
make up the difference from his own pocket. 

Again, Air Force life involves numerous 
changes of station for the whole family. 
The Government contract undertakes to pay 
the cost of moving, but in one of the recent 
economy drives the weight allowance for 
household effects was cut almost in half. 
Families can no longer furnish a home with 
the amount of furniture transported free by 
the Government; they must either sell part 
of it for what they can get or transport 
it at their own expense. There is a current 
saying in the Air Force: “Three moves and 
you are broke.” 

Another pinch comes during the journey 
itself. Only 2 children per family rate a 
travel allowance, and those under 6 rate 
none at all. With husbands ordered on 
ahead, the job of transporting babies, pets, 
suitcases to a new base that may be 3,000 
miles away falls on the wife. She must go 
the cheapest way, but not even by resort- 
ing to coast-to-coast bus, overnighting in 
cheap motels or tourist cabins, sponging on 
friends, sleeping three in a bed or even on car 
cushions is it possible to break even. 

Surely, it would be only fair to give our 
servicemen allowances which cover actual 
moving costs. 

Commissaries and post exchanges. Many 
believe that service people can buy the best 
of everything dirt cheap at Government 
stores, and thus need less cash than civilians. 
This is not true. In the past the Govern- 


“ment did buy in bulk, sold close to cost, and 


the savings to servicemen were tradition- 
ally part of their pay. Post exchanges were 
also permitted to accept special orders—- 
furniture, household goods, etc—at cut 
rates. All this cost the Government nothing 
and the savings were vital to service families. 

Today Washington lobbies, representing 
competing civilian stores, have succeeded 
not only in getting a surcharge added to 
commissary prices but in having stocks dras- 
tically restricted. There have been cases of 
local politicians forcing up the commissary 
prices of milk as such as 8 cents a quart. 

Post exchanges are now forbidden to ac- 
cept special orders of any kind and stocks 
have been restricted. (For example, they 
may no longer sell clothing for children over 
6, a real deprivation for families.) It is now 
proposed to close the stores altogether, in 
order to force service families to buy in 
town. 

The Government is thus faced with two 
choices: it can either close the base stores 
and admit that the Department of Defense 
can be pushed around by any lobby, or it 
can live up to its contract with the men 
who defend our country. The first choice 
would cause even more airmen to quit in 
humiliation and _ disgust. The second 
would restore to service families what is 
rightfully theirs and would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. 

This year the Air Force must enlist 200,000 
men to replace those who have quit. But 
replacement is not a simple matter. It takes 
more than 2 years to train a competent elec- 
tronics man or jet-engine mechanic; it takes 
5 years to teach a man how to maintain a 
radar bombsight; 5 to 10 years to train 
atom-bomber crews. When an airman quits, 
all this expensive education is a total loss to 
the Air Force, and to the taxpayer. 

And what about officers? Of the 125,000 
now serving in the Air Force, 100,000 are Re- 
serves who have the legal right to tender 
their resignations at any time. Thousands 
did so in 1953, and resignations are still 
flooding in. Many of these veterans are 
the most experienced pilots, navigators, and 
engineers in the world. How are they to be 
replaced? Applicants for officer candidate 
school have dropped from 3,450 to 500 this 
year, and the rate of applications from 100 
a week to 8. 
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The present emergency is acute on three 
counts. Our national power to avert war is 
suffering a shocking fall in efficiency. Our 
national pocketbook is suffering a tremen- 
dous drain—at least $2 billion a year to train 
replacements, Finally, there is the uneasy 
conviction that our national word has been 
broken, and to some of our finest citizens. 

On every count—honor, national safety, 
economy—it is urgent that we keep the men 
we have and restore to them the military 
pride that makes the difference between me- 
diocrity and greatness. It is imperative that 
we preserve the power of instant and massive 


retaliation on which the safety of our coun-~ 


try depends. 





Opinion Poll Report for Cambridge, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a partial report on 
the results of a questionnaire which I 
mailed early in April of this year to the 
residents of the district which I repre- 
sent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here in 
Washington was not only to enable my- 
self to better represent the people of my 
district but to acquaint them personally 
with some of the vital issues here in 
Washington. 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mu- 
tually beneficial. Following is a copy of 
the letter which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire, and the tabulated results for 
Cambridge, Mass.: 

UNTTED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NeIcHBor: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 

“are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
poe signature if you would prefer not to 

0 so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally,.and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tomas P. O’Nen1, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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war 
Yes | No |o ‘ 
| ion 
FOREIGN POLICY . | 
1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our international relations?.._......°___. 296 | 572 *% 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-aid program?.} 573 | 374| jy 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations?._...................-... 725 | 307 lil 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nations? _................-..-..-... 669 | 27 om 
5. Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- | 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them help themselves)?_...| 899 | 2 | 349 
(a) Do you believe this program should be reduced? - sawenewenee} 219] 479/ 44s 
6. Do you believe that Russig should be permitted to remain in the United Nations? 491 | 446) 205 
7. Do you believe CommunfSt China should be seated in the United Nations?_................] 170] 815 | 158 
TARIFF POLICY | 
1. Do you support the present methods of handling tariffs? ..........-..-...-..--..--------...- 261 | 356] 55 
2. Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United States regardless of the effect . 
Gat GS ancy RWS Gr Wee Tame WHO oo oi dn nnn cece ce cccccecnsencctdonsbes 158 756 | 299 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling EY TAI ONG ES 400 | 434 | 39 
STATEHOOD : 
1. Do you favor conferring statehood on— 
OS) BiRGR RF). .nocuecuhansisbencereeecesieueassusstmeccascasescestesusepyoasenenencssiio’ 745 | 193] os 
Oy OI ie dn. neem msinpidatedataheaadanineds 723 | 148 7 
TAX POLICY 
1, Do you believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in, 
I rnc anins ieee Shnbirn deisel tn witeertiteadinanpecaisinnnnwaciaremnnwpaibitiaintgintninniateaiptiat 148 | 798] 27 
If opposed, which of these steps would you take— 
(a) Keep taxes high? 242 | 297) 6M 
(6) Cut domestic spending?._................-:.-.----- 230 | 376] 537 
2. Do you feel taxes should be cut more than they already have bee 388 | 424) 331 
3. Do you support an increase in the exemption for dependents? - - _- 718 184 ol 
4. Do you favor cutting income taxes across the board percentagewise? -- 351 | 520| 
5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends and other unearned income? 195 | 652) 2% 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations? _........ 582 | 457 104 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income? __........-..... 89} 872] ig 
SOCIAL SECURITY, REALTH, AND WELFARE 
1, Do you believe that the present 2 percent social-security tax on the employee should be main- 
tained? __ cijuitthmitntibbetidinatiddametaln ma) 1) 
2. Do you be lieve it should be returned to 1% percent? _ asa 159 | 735) 29 
3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits? _- 712) 159) mM 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social ‘security ? 582 | 207 34 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident caqunanes should be covered by 
I ae a cteiicthall eM cdttcinaiicednitein aivadiinhabnightipidiinteutanie item sca aipandaittininiesipedenenttbisibie 332 | 490 21 
HOUSING 
1. Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State nd Federal Gov- 
Se crntncciirrain —enwttiiinninmunmemimeime, ae. Gi 
2. Do you believe these should be multiple- unit dwellings? - o ediiakigagptinniguadignaniaaapeteeaebial 229) 456] 48 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units?.................-.....---------------------eee- 226 | 454) 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1, Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage? - ...-...........-...--------.-------.--.--.-.. 719 | 241) 183 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New England insofar as competing with the Southern 
SOND F0  iliccetchithtn tik d unbdbncntinh dijpdnnactcntncwhommmuarignudpandidtampiinl 458 | 388) 
3. In your opinion could small business afford an increase? ___--.-_-- -—enatptememn ae | 113) @& 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and meet. . on 343 | 480) 
Cay OU UIE NE tT NN NE lo rekd ene cecencuccescucccascccunquenasetusesoe 129 | 638] 3 
(6) Would you favor changes through amendments? -_.-_...................-.2.........| 549 | 216) 3% 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers? ..--_........-...----- 457) 251) 4% 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business? ...... men. ae, to), & 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions involved in the St. Lawrence seaway?--..-..-..-.---.----| 639 | 366] 138 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our area?___..... 481 | 296 366 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 
a ceninsitecascbannencaie sabi laaiaeciapwiaebibhocianetioaanhingliteadickehtim tcenibislnpendechlinliaiteae 411 | 339; 
VOTING AGE 
1, Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
I och dicks cc tach Rtiranp Satin dtcidkadsirnatdcdnidhaentnnttoniaiiewetciamtiiiin 422; 571; 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance?_................--.- 721; 103; 38 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of ous | cul 








The Blackbird of Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when our international relation- 


ships are both critical and complicated, 
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THE BLACKBIRD OF DISASTER 


(By Willis J. Ballinger) 
Now that Sir Winston Churchill is agalt 
officially on our shores, there is a side to his 


I believe that it is time for both the Con- 
gress and the public to get into perspec- 
tive a few hard facts of recent history. 

In order that it may be helpful, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Willis 
J. Ballinger, the Blackbird of Disaster, 
as printed by Human Events of June 30, 
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glamorous career that might well be ex- 
amined. If, as someone has remarked, there 
js no such thing as a cheap politician, there 
are able scholars and observers—both here 
and in England—who are certain that he 
will go down in history as one of the most 
costly politicians of all time. 

Actually there have been two Churchills 
on the public stage, and the captivating 

pular talents of the one have obscured 
and kept too long in the shadows the failure 
and menace of the other. One is Churchill 
the supreme orator, polished man of letters, 
ynexcelled raconteyr, delightful epigram- 
mist—the colorful figure with his inevitable 
plack cigars, masterful platform presence, 
and magnetic vitality. The other is Church- 
{!] the politician, whose decisions have been 
so monotonously calamitous as to pin on him 
the sobriquet, “the blackbird of disaster.” 

Although Churchill once exclaimed that 
he was not put in office to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, those who 
have been keeping track of the political 
Churchill are certain that no one has done 
more to promote that end, and that his 
consistent genius for political blundering 
has been the decisive factor in reducing 
England to a second-rate power with an 
even more dubious future. These critics 
are also persuaded that no foreigner has ever 
exerted a more baneful influence on the 
fortunes of the American people. 

1. The first major and costly step in the 
decline of England was her participation in 
the European war of 1914. Churchill, a 
member of the British Cabinet which took 
England into that war, was all for it. He 
regarded Germany as a dangerous military 
and commercial competitor of his coun- 
try—a monster, therefore, to be crushed as 
menacing civilization. Top historians have 
long established that the European con- 
flagration of 1914 was not the unique re- 
sponsibility of the Kaiser, by any means. 
They place German responsibility for the 
outbreak secondary to Russian mobilization 
incited by Prench intrigue. The French 
wanted to recover through war with Ger- 
many the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
while the Russian landgrabbers wanted 
Constantinople—an age-old objective of 
Russian foreign policy. Revisionist scholars 
contend that England could have prevented 
war by putting pressure on both France and 
Russia. 

But she sat by until Russian mobilization 
had forced Germany to strike in self-de- 
fense. Then she rushed into the war on the 
trumped-up emotional plea that she had 
an obligation to defend Belgian neutrality— 
& plea that has since been conclusively ex- 
ploded. Did not England, during the war, 
force King Constantine of Greece from his 
throne for insisting on the neutrality of his 
country? But the British pretense fooled 
& lot of Americans into believing that Eng- 
land’s motive for going to war was idealistic 
and selfless, 

Publication of the secret treaties of the 
Allies revealed their scarcely idealistic incen- 
tive for the conflict—territorial aggrandize- 
ment (an old story in European politics). 
England received as her share of the loot an 
area of some 1 million square miles—about 
one-third the size of the United States. 
Now Churchill was a fervent believer in that 
school of British patriotism which regarded 
territorial aggrandizement, by whatever 
means, as the hallmark of British growth 
and greatness. His father before him had 
declared in Parliament that British acqui- 
sition of India “more than all our colonial 
dominions has raised in power, in resources, 
in wealth, and in authority this small is- 
land home of ours far above the level of 
the majority of nations—has placed it on 
an equality with—perhaps even in a posi- 
tion of superiority—over every other empire 
either of ancient or modern times.” 

But World War I blew to bits an estab- 
shed liberal-conservative order in Europe— 
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one that had made astonishing progress 
along sound lines of moderation and prag- 
matism. Today, that seems nostalgically a 
sane world when “red was only a color and 
Hiss was only a sound.” World War I gave 
communism its opportunity in Russia and 
unleashed destructive forces of totalitarian- 
ism everywhere in the Old World. But strik- 
ing England at the very heart of her na- 
tional vitality was the burial of more than 
a@ million British soldiers—the flower of her 
youth—in Flanders’ fields. From this stag- 
gering biological blow England, even under 
the best circumstances, needed a long con- 
valescence. 

2. World War II shattered the once power- 
ful world influence of England. After that 
conflict, the English had to part with India, 
and give up their influence in Afghanistan, 
and their economic power in China. Their 
oil was in danger in Iran, their persuasive 
guidance in Arabic countries was greatly di- 
minished and the ultimate loss of the Suez 
Canal loomed. Many may hail the disin- 
tegration of the British Empire, but one must 
observe that its collapse opened wide the 
door for Russian imperialism, a far more 
terrible imperialism. Sadly stripped of her 
former global influence England emerged 
from the war with many markets perma- 
nently lost, a lower domestic standard of 
living—and, worse yet, under the shadow of 
a colossal Russia toward whom she has had 
to increasingly bend the knee. These catas- 
trophic consequences of World War II on 
England can be charged directly to Church- 
ill, say his critics. 

After Churchill became Prime Minister, 
Hitler and Stalin collided in 1941. England 
could have gotten out of the war in that year 
with very favorable terms from Hitler (as 
the Hess mission proved) and let the totali- 
tarian powers battle themselves to exhaus- 
tion. But Churchill refused. Why ws he 
so bent on war? Prof. Charles Tansill, the 
eminent American historian, offers one ex- 
planation. While he was still a minister in 
the Chamberlain Cabinet (1939-41) after 
England had entered the war, the gist of one 
of his numerous cablegrams to Roosevelt was 
“Should I become Prime Minister of Britain, 
you and I could control the world.” 

British Captain Grenfell, in his masterful 
work, Unconditional Hatred, says that 
Churchill believed Germany to be the world’s 
“pest,” that if Germany could be crushed and 
kept crushed the world would at once be- 
come peaceful and remain so. Grenfell 
shows the falsity and tragedy of this myth 
which had enslaved Churchill’s mind, and 
points out that Churchill’s thesis was 
promptly disproven when Germany was de- 
feated and the Russian “bear” stood up on 
his hind legs with bared teeth. 

3. During the war Churchill’s critics charge 
that he retrogressed from just a blundering 
politician into virtually a political Mephis- 
topheles “whose conscience ceased to be his 
guide and become his accomplice.” 

England had gone to war with Hitler in 
1939 because of two solemn pledges to pro- 
tect Poland’s prewar boundaries. But, at 
Tehran and Yalta, Churchill took the initia- 
tive in sanctioning Russian acquisition of 
one-half Polish territory and allowed the rest 
to fall under Russian control through a pup- 
pet government. 

At Potsdam, Churchill approved extension 
of the boundaries of this puppet Poland, an 
act which uprooted some 14 million persons 
of German ethnic origin from land they had 
occupied for centuries and confiscated their 
property, a decision denounced by Historian 
William Henry Chamberlin as “one of the 
most barbarous acts of history.” Some 2 
million people are estimated to have perished. 
in this vast territorial surgery, either mur- 
dered by the Russians or dead of hunger, cold, 
and starvation. 

At Yalta, the use of slave labor of German 
war prisoners was sanctioned—a reversion to 
one of the most savage practices of antiquity. 
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Churchill was, of course, at Yalta, and today 
hundreds of thousands of German war pris- 
oners are pitiful slaves in Russia. 

At Teheran, Churchill took the initiative 
in betraying General Mihailovich, the anti- 
Communist pro-West leader, and Yugoslavia 
to the Moscow-trained Tito. After the war 
Tito announced a break with the Kremlin 
and (with liberal handouts from our Treas- 
ury) professes to be an ally of the free world. 
Astute observers, however, question the 
genuineness of his break with Stalin and 
whether he would really fight Russia. 

At Quebec, as John T. Flynn puts it, “the 
Morgenthau plan to ruin Germany after the 
war which had been prepared by a Commu- 
nist agent in our Government (Harry Dexter 
White) was forced on Churchill with a bribe 
of $614 billion of postwar aid to England.” 
A part of this plan, subsequently carried out, 
called for a division of Germany in accord- 
ance with Russian plans. In agreeing to a 
division of Germany, Churchill—by this one 
act alone—may have sealed the doom of 
Western Europe and his own country. 
Without German legions, NATO is hopeless. 

But today German leaders fed up with 
French rebuffs to their offer to rearm, indig- 
nant over French intentions to retain the 
Saar region (German for centuries) and see- 
ing little hope of reunion with their kin in 
Eastern Germany are beginning to look to 
Russia for achieving this end. And Russia’s 
opportunity is there. By permitting West 
and East Germany to reunite, scaring off the 
French in the Saar, Russia could afford to 
treat Germany decently in return for all-out 
German industrial cooperation to raise 
standards of living in Russia (her most 
pressing problem). Backed by German mili- 
tary power and German technical proficiency 
the Kremlin could insure its domination of 
Western Europe—a dominatio:: which Eng- 
land could not withstand. 

Was Churchill forced to do what. he did at 
Teheran, Quebec, Yalta and Potsdam? In 
betraying Poland and Yugoslavia Churchill 
himself took the initiative. At Quebec he 
took a “bribe” for sanctioning the partition 
of Germany. 

Did the Russians scare him into what he 
did by threatening a separate peace with Ger- 
many? Such a peace was highly unfeasible. 
But the Russian threat could have been 
easily turned back on the Russians—because 
Germany would have been happy to surren- 
der to the British, to deliver up Hitler and his 
Nazis without hesitation and at a time (says 
the British historian Grenfell) when German 
troops could have kept the Reds out of East 
Germany and other vital areas. But 
Churchill by subscribing to Roosevelt's “un- 
conditional surrender” formula, tied his own 
hands. 

Was Churchill intimidated by Roosevelt 
into fattening up the Kremlin? If he was, 
one would expect him to say so honestly in 
his memoirs. But in his memoirs he says 
of Roosevelt: “I conceived an admiration for 
him as a statesman, as a man of affairs and 
as a war leader. I felt the utmost confidence 
in his upright character and outlook, his love 
for his own country and his respect for its 
Constitution.” 

4. Since 1952, when he returned to power 
in England, his critics say Churchill has pro- 
gressively emerged as “water boy” for the 
Kremlin. His Government continued its rec- 
ognition of Red China, permitted British 
merchants to trade vigorously with our 
enemy in the Korean war, championed ad- 
mission of Red China to the U. N., forced us 
to accept armistic terms in Korea practi- 
cally dictated by the Reds, and thereafter, 
as spokesman for his administraiton de- 
clared England’s intention of trading as 
much as possible with all Communist coun- 
tries and urged that we end our trade em- 
bargo with Communist countries. 

Only last year the aging Winston said that 
the United States should think up more 
agreeable things to do for the Soviets. He 
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also declared that he believed Russian satel- 
lite states were indispensable to the military 
security of Russia—a judgment of doom for 
their enslaved peoples which Senator Taft 
attacked before he died. And now, recently 
at the Primrose Club in London, Churchill 
intoned: “Britain wants the USSR (Russia) 
to play a proud and splendid role in guid- 
ing humanity.” 

Sir Winston has paid us a visit with the 
frightening purpose of advising Eisenhower 
on how best to tie Downing Street and the 
White House still closer together. Scholars 
who have contemplated the above records of 
the political Churchill—the “blackbird of 
disaster”—are wondering if he will live Just 
long enough to drag us down in ruin as he 
has his own people through his formidable 
talent for political blundering. 





The Country Editor Is the Shock Absorber 
for the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the weekly newspapers of this Nation 
are entitled to a tremendous amount of 
credit for the great job for democracy 
that they have done. There are many 
editors in my district who are entitled to 
high acclaim. One of my constituents 
has taken the time to write a letter about 
one of these editors, to wit, “Honest Bill” 
Miller, who publishes the Spearman Re- 
porter at Spearman, Tex. I want to in- 
sert this tribute in the REcorp so that it 
may be available to all: 


THe Country Epiror Is THE SHOcK ABSORBER 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 


The responsibility of a newspaperman 
never ends. Socially, legally, and intellec- 
tually, he has to be a close observer to run 
@ paper, to say nothing about pleasing all 
the people. If he prints the news as it is 
he stands a chance of making some people 
mad. If there is the least loophole left in his 
statements he stands a chance to be sued. 
Where there is a matter of opinion on the 
grammatical construction of sentences some- 
body will call his hand on his English. In 
fact, to salt, pickle, preserve, and run a 
newspaper to suit everyone, it just cannot be 
done. Some people that did not know any- 
thing about a paper will say if they could 
not put out a better paper than some edi- 
tors they would quit. A newspaperman has 
to be casehardened on criticism and warm- 
hearted on wise and helpful suggestions that 
are for the common good of all. I have al- 
ways found editors very easy to approach, 
and openminded on the problems that con- 
front the public. The editors are for the best 
interests of the people. They want to stay 
on the progressive side of life. Small papers 
wield a great good in the town and com- 
munity in which they try to give both sides 
of the question on what is right or wrong. 

Now watch my story, and I will prove to 
you that you cannot any more do without 
the newspaper in a thriving and progressive 
town that you can the school and the church. 
If you want to find out what is going on 
in any town, the first thing you will do is 
to consult the paper. The paper always gives 
@ general idea of what is going on in any 
town. The reader can come to some con- 
clusion as to what kind of a town it is by the 
general run of what is in the paper. Those 
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that inform themselves on what fs going on 
in the community always read the home 
paper. My wife scans the home paper for 
news just the same as she does a letter from 
a friend to find out what is going on in the 
community. The home paper is a good way 
for us to get acquainted with our neighbors. 
If the editor has the hearty cooperation of 
those who read his paper, and give him a 
boost when they see some striking editorials 
in it, it would increase the efficiency of the 


r. 

The editor is a referee in homes, between 
the family, and his paper settles many things, 
when the husband says a thing is one thing 
and the wife says it is another, on time, 
dates, places, and so forth. The paper is the 
final judge, that settles the argument, and 
gives a final decision, for both parties are 
forced to be governed by the decision of the 
paper. Bill is the peacemaker, for even those 
that have their dates and places mixed up, 
when and where the baccalaureate ser- 
mons will be preached. We, as husbands, 
should take off our hat to old Honest Bill 
when we have won our point, on dates by 
remembering what the paper said about 
when entertainments would take place. It 
is worthy many times the price of the paper, 
to convince your wife you are right by not 
saying one word, by just pointing your finger 
at the last and final word that proves you 
are right. I have never won an argument 
by arguing with my wife and this is the 
experience of all married men. Amen. I 
have kept down an argument by pointing 
my finger to the one who is an authority on 
what is in question in the community paper. 
Bill, I am adding these statements in full 
measure, so that married men and women 
can be protected on questions where there 
is a doubt that would cause a crossfire and 
a backfire on things, that the paper has 
already settled forever. 


The editors of papers give the births, 
deaths, weddings, socials, the political news, 
and the business in the towns. You can 
watch the paper and do your shopping in 
stores where the bargains and courtesy is 
extended to you with dignified service. Any 
merchant will bear testimony to this, have 
a sale and see how the people will flock in. 
Watch the people follow the crowds. It 
pays to advertise. That lets the people know 
where they can buy or where they can sell 
what they want to get rid of. The paper is 
the hub of the center of the business district. 
They go to the paper to get firsthand infor- 
mation. The paper gives them their direc- 
tion where they can find what they want. 
The paper is the best friend the business- 
man has to help him give his customers what 
they want. The customers need this same 
friendship to help them do their shopping. 
The papers give you the different churches 
in town and their hours of worship. The 
church would be at a loss if they did not 
have the paper to inform the people on when 
and where they are having services. The 
schools would be like a ship without a sail, 
without the paper to inform the people on 
the social activities of the school, as well as 
the business of what the school is doing in 
the community. 


The courthouse could not run their busi- 
ness if it was not for the paper to report 
what is happening in the community. Have 
iawsuits and watch the people bury their 
faces in the paper to see what the outcome 
was 


I am going to give the people the low- 
down on good old Honest Bill. You know 
more about Bill than I know; but if you 
don’t, watch my story and you will learn all 
I know about him. I have read his paper 
ever since I came to Spearman. You may 
think I have taken a long shot with a sorry 
gun, but you watch my story regardless to 
what you may think or say, about what I 
have to say about Honest Bill, he will say I 
have hit the bulls-eye, and rang the bell, on 
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the honest truth about him. He looks op 
both sides of the question fairly ang 
squarely. That is score one. Now I haye 
a spring board to make a high dive off into 
deep water. I may drown or come out at the 
mouth of the river but if I am never hearg 
of any more, you will never forget what | 
think of my good friend Bill Miller. I want 
to say this goes with the staff that works wit, 
him and makes it possible for us to enjoy 
the news of the community. I have never 
seen Bill in a stew he never fusses and fumes 
about things that he cannot help. He jg 
good natured, and considerate of the feelings 
of others. Bill is liberal to give free space 
to any and all worthy causes that should be 
put before the public. 

Bill has made it possible with his hearty 
cooperation for me to send out the gospel to 
the four corners of the earth. Fathers have 
told me that their sons in Germany, wrote 
and said, ‘““They have enjoyed a sermon from 
home by the efforts I have put forth to print 
them in the paper.” I have a good long letter 
from a friend in Korea, saying “I have en. 
joyed your sermon in the paper and it is 
swell. I am passing it around in the 
barracks to my buddies.”’ Bill has his part in 
preaching in a foreign land to soldiers who 
are away from home, fighting to help to pro- 
tect and preserve the democracy that our 
forefathers fought, bled, and died, to estab. 
lish and protect it from the enemies that 
would destroy it and put the yoke of bondage 
upon a free people’s necks. 

When the war clouds were hanging lov, 
and there was only two ways to get soldiers, 
the selective draft, and to volunteer. Bill 
put the call of his country before he did his 
business and he as willing to sacrifice the 
comfort of home life and telling his family 
goodby he volunteered into two World Wars. 
It is not the rank of Bill’s promotion that 
is important as the call on his heart string 
to send him out to defend free America, and 
see Old Glory float over the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

He knew that this Government could send 
him anywhere ind that his blood was as 
liable to be shed on a battlefield as any 
other soldier in the Army. That was not 
Bill’s thought that took him to the Army, 
he thought it would be better to die for 
freedom than to live in slavery at the hands 
of the merciless people that would put the 
iron yoke of bondage on a liberty loving 
people’s neck and make slaves out of them. 


I know what it is to hear the bugle call, 
you can get him up and you can’t get him 
up. And hear the corporal, sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, or captain say, “Fall out; get in 
line; attention”; and go down the line and 
give demerits, for things that we would have 
never dreamed of. I know what it is to 
walk a post with a soldier standing by with 
&@ gun, with the point of the bayonet toward 
my back. I know what it is to be on a drill 
field and march with good step of a soldier. I 
know what it is to stand in line for chow and 
I know what it is to be on hikes that will 
make your legs weary and to look and stand 
at attention and see the captain give two 
quick moves up in the air with his hand 
and we would break the speed limit com- 
ing into headquarters. I am saying al! this 
to let you know what it meant for Bill to 
walk out of his business and be deprived 
of the home life with his family and show 
his colors, by being a red-blooded American 
to prove to the world; America first at any 
sacrifice to Bill. Any soldier boy will testify 
to the fact it is not a picnic to go to the 
Army and be deprived of all liberties in 4 
civilian life. This article will give you 4 
bird’s-eye view of tlie cross section of the ups 
and downs of civilian and Army life that 
Bill has experienced in a period of a qual- 
ter of a century. The Constitution for the 
United States has been defended by the 
brave soldiers that were willing to suffer any 
of the deprivation and hardships in life # 
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keep American free from fear and defeat 
of our enemies. The Monroe Doctrine will 
be protected by the loyal Americans as long 
as we stand together in love for our country. 
en. 

“ is useless for me to go into Bill’s hob- 
pies; his sports are hunting and fishing. We 
nave all read his stories. Bill always says it 
rains when he goes fishing. We have had a 
5-year drought. If Bill has missed a year go- 
ing fishing I would like to know when it was. 
He always gives some mighty big fish stories, 
That can be expected of any fisherman. 
Don’t blame Bill for printing what all fisher- 
men tell when they come back off a fishing 
trip. This is natural and can be expected of 
any fisherman; if he could not come home 
all pepped up and excited and tell of the 
length and, weight of the big fish that got 
away, he just as well to have stayed at home. 
Fish stories never hurt anyone. In fact the 
public always expect them. They would be 
disappointed if they did not give something 
thrilling and exciting after they came back 
off a fishing trip. Bill is capable of taking 
care of himself on all the big fish he has 
caught. You have the same privilege of 
using your own imagination on any fish 
story that any fisherman tells. Nobody is 
hurt regarding lies any one tells about the 
big fish he has caught. Nobody believes it 
anyway. 

I will close by saying we all love our coun-~ 
try editor; if we don’t, we should, for he 
appreciates and loves all of his friends. My 
wife could not keep house without the Spear- 
man Reporter. 

These remarks come from me without Hon- 
est Bill's solicitation. ' 


J. H. NICHOLS, 





Houston, Tex., Reaches Population of 
1 Million 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the July 5 issue of Newsweek 
magazine there appears a special report 
on the city of Houston, Tex., describing 
its tremendous growth in recent years. 
Last week Houston celebrated the arrival 
of its one millionth citizen. 

This growth of Houston is symbolic of 
the recent growth of the whole State of 
Texas. For many years past the rate of 
population increase in Texas has been 
substantially higher than that for the 
Nation. At the same time, per capita 
income in Texas has been rising at an 
encouraging rate. 

Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I commend it to everyone 
a an example of how American frontiers 
are developed by men of vision and 
courage. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GreaTer Houston: Irs First MILLION 

ProPpLe—ANDdD WHY 

Fly to Houston, fly past the long stretch 

of prairie flatness, then see it suddenly, this 


surge of a city scraping the sky looking like 
4 splash of tomorrow. 
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Or come by boat, come up this dredged 
channel 50 miles from the sea, past piers 
unloading raw rubber from Malaya, whisky 
from Scotland, motor scooters from Italy, 
cuttlefish bones from North Africa—piers 
handling more tonnage than any other deep- 
sea port outside New York. 

Or drive into Houston at night, drive along 
oversize highways flanked by factories as 
brilliantly lighted as night clubs—the bil- 
lion-dollar industrial power that pushes for- 
ward the fastest-growing big city in the 
country. 

STEEL SKELETONS 


Then walk down Main Street, walk any- 
where and see the steel skeleton of some 
newborn building, see stores so plush they 
would seem striking even in Hollywood's 
Beverly Hills, see this city where dreams are 
poured into concrete, shaped into hard fact, 
then expanded like a rubber band. 

Biggest dreamer of all is a tall, white- 
haired man with sharp, friendly eyes, 80- 
year-old Jesse Holman Jones, warmly known 
here as “Mr. Houston.” Somebody once de- 
scribed Jones as “a town pump full of cour- 
age.” This much is certain: Without Jones, 
Greater Houston this week could not cele- 
brate the arrival of its millionth citizen; 
without Jones, the city skyline might look 
more like some soft small bumps. 

Jones has an aerial map of Houston's 
downtown with his buildings numbered, 33 
of them, and they’re among the biggest. 
When the panic of 1907 swept the country, 
Jones borrowed money to build 3 10-story 
buildings to put new heart in the town. 
When oil companies seemed unsure where 
to headquarter, Jones persuaded Texas Oil 
and Gulf to come to Houston, built build- 
ings especially for them, and started Houston 
in becoming the country’s oil capital. It 
was also Jesse Jones, first chairman of the 
Harbor Board, who pushed through a re- 
quest for $3 million to dredge the channel 
and give the city a wide-open window to the 
world. 

GROWING, GROWING 


“I always said that someday Houston 
would be the Chicago of the South,” said 
Jones, “and it is. Railroads built this town, 
the port made it big, cotton and cattle kept 
it rich, oil boomed it, and now we're the 
chemical capital of the world. Growing, 
growing, growing, that’s Houston.” 

Jesse Jones came here as a young orphan 
boy with nothing but pocket change, made 
his millions in lumber and real estate, went 
to Washington on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, later became its chair- 
man and then Secretary of Commerce under 
President Roosevelt, now publishes the 
Houston Chronicle. 

“Putting up buildings is a slow way to 
make money,” said Jones with a wry smile, 
“put I’ve been at it a long time. Now, if I 
had put my full time in oil, why then I'd 
really be rich.” 

What Jones means is that while he’s a 
multimillionaire, he’s still not a rich million- 
aire. And that’s not a joke. 

This is the city where 72-year-old Hugh 
Roy Cullen donated around $175 million to 
assorted civic projects, and announced an 
unexpected $2.25 million gift to the Univer- 
sity of Houston after they scored a surprise 
football victory. Cullen explains his huge 
gifts by saying: “My wife and I are selfish. 
We want to see our money spent during our 
lifetime so we may derive great. pleasure 
from it.” 

This is a city of big money—more money 
per man than any other city in the country. 
Where else would you find a housing develop- 
ment offering furnished one-family houses 
for $110,000? 

That doesn’t mean that Houston suburbs 
have car pools of Cadillacs. But it does mean 
this: It means that Houston is a city the 
depression forgot. That's because it’s sur- 
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rounded by the richest 200 miles of raw ma- 
terials in the world, riches that have at- 
tracted huge industrial compiexes. That 
means Houston workers not only work but 
have a wider choice of jobs, jobs that pay 
more money. 

And how did Houston get that way? 


DOLLAR AN ACRE 


Some overenthusiastic citizen said Houston 
was the city that had to be. That’s not true. 
Houston was just a muddy piece of land near 
the shallow, sluggish Buffalo Bayou back in 
1836 when Texas won its independence from 
Mexico, and its main claim to fam@ was its 
closeness to the historic San Jacinto battle- 
field. That was the promotion pitch for two 
New York real-estate men, John K. and Au- 
gustus C. Allen, who bought up the land for 
a dollar an acre. But even 20 years later a 
Mississippi doctor wrote his wife: “Houston 
is a small city possessing but little interest. 
The difficult navigation to and from the 
place will ultimately leave it to die out.” 
(The doctor instead settled in the Texas town 
of Pittsburg which now has a population of 
about 3,142.) 

It took the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
prove the doctor wrong. Southern Pacific 
has been Houston's biggest employer for the 
past 100 years and still is (current payroll, 
about 7,000). Not many years later the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce talked about 
their town “where 18 railroads meet the sea.” 
The boast of a sea outlet was then just a 
dream, but a dream that never died. 


MUD AND ALLIGATORS 


Flat-bottomed boats worried their way up 
the bayou a hundred years ago—overhanging 
branches ripping their topsails, shifting mud 
shoals, and alligators all slowing their trip. 
They came because boats always come where 
the cargo is, and cargo here was cotton. 
Even back in 1868, some 150,000 cotton bales 
moved out of Houston's port. By the time 
the new port opened in 1915 the total had 
reached some 4 million bales. 

“I brought in the first big ship, the steam- 
ship Dorothy, with a cargo of coal,” said 
Capt. Walter L. Farnsworth, now retired, 
a sprightly small barrel of a man, who looks 
and acts at least 20 years younger than 
his 76. i 

This was his first trip down the channel 
since then and he was looking and remem- 
bering. “Over there was a cemetery,” he 
said pointing to a knob of land now full of 
factories. “They must have moved it to 
straighten the channel. And see that sagar 
and molasses plant, that was all red clay. 
And when we got into port they had to tie 
up our lines to trees, and took 8 days to 
unload our cargo. It’s all a little hard to 
believe now.” : 

It is hard to believe. Houston now han- 
dies 45.5 million tons of cargo a year worth 
$2 billion, and more ships pass through here 
than through the Panama Canal. 

It’s not just a channel—36 feet deep, up to 
400 feet wide—it’s an avenue of industry 
with 150 major plants, everything from steel 
to synthetic rubber, and the 38 chemical 
plants alone are worth a billion dollars. It’s 
@ magnet and a gateway; a concentration 
point for cotton going all over the world. 

“Put cotton on a curve and you can see a@ 
slight per capita increase, you can see that 
it’s still a million bales a year,” said cotton 
expert Lamar Fleming. “We ship a half mil- 
lion bales to 30 foreign countries. Why the 
lint alone has a money value of $165 million. 
Just remember that cotton opened this 
port.” 

But if cotton opened it, oil pressured its 
progress at high speed. This is the biggest 
oil port in the world. 

The 19 counties in the Houston area pro- 
duce more than 410,000 barrels a day from 
over 9,050 wells. And the refinery capacity 
here is almost twice that. Humble Oil & 
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Refining Co. alone has one-eighth of the 
reserve oil of the United States. 


BLACK-GOLD BUSINESS 


Houston's big boom wasn’t only Oil, it was 
the big business that follows oil—refineries, 
pipeline companies, oilfield equipment. And 
it was the oil that made the millionaires. 

“But oilmen aren’t all millionaires,” said 
multimillionare R. E. “Bob” Smith, a big 
broad man with a head of thick gray hair 
and a warm smile. “Gosh durn, I could 
stand at any street corner and pick lots of 
them out and I'll bet some of them would 
be glad to take a job firing up a boiler.” 
Smith once headed Houston’s Good Neigh- 
bor Commission, now directs the city’s civil 
@efense and stil] passes Out programs to the 
congregation each Sunday at the Methodist 
Church, greeting all his friends with: “You 
all right?” Right now, Smith is pushing an 
idea of storing oil in some of our depleted 
fields for reserve. 

The controlled oil wells no longer gush; 
the gas fields no longer burn. 

Not too many years ago you could ride 
through a Texas oilfield and read a news- 
paper at night from the bright light of burn- 
ing gas. Gas then was the waste you 
couldn't give away. 

Now gas is the sixth largest industry in 
the United States, edging close to oil and 
coal as a main fuel for power. Five major 
gas lines are headquartered in Houston, and 
pipelines pressure it all over the country. 


PETROCHEMICAL POWER 


Gas isn’t only power, it’s a raw material 
for the petrochemical industry. 

Petrochemical is a word that meant noth- 
ing to Houston 14 years ago; today it means 
more than $2.5 billion. That’s the petro- 
chemical plant investment in the gulf coast 
area around Greater Houston—and that 
represents an estimated 85 percent of the 
Nation's total petrochemical plants, some 90 
producers of basic chemicals turning out 
200 different products. These chemical 
products “pickle” steel, keep your toothpaste 
from drying out, produce penicillin, nylon, 
and the antiknock in your gasoline. Then 
these’s polyethelene, the squeeze bottle 
plastic, almost all of it concentrated here— 
by 1955 they expect to produce 600 million 
pounds of it a year. 

Here's why Houston is the country’s 
chemical capital: 

It's got everything these plants need: Salt, 
sea water, water transportation, sulfur, 
cheap fuel, and shirt-sleeve weather 10 
months a year. 


EXPANDING HISTORY 


“We had people hunting all over the coun- 
try for plant sites and we just never found 
anything to equal this place,” said Dow 
Chemical's boss here, Dr. A. P. “Dutch” 
Beutel, who has done everything for Dow 
from design engineer to pipe-shop superin- 
tendent. “And don’t forget one of the big 
things this area's got—it’s got the 15 top 
chemical companies in one place and that 
means we feed each other. And we're all 
expanding. That's our whole history here: 
Build a plant, then enlarge it, then enlarge 
it again. Here is a growth without limit.” 

You believe this when you visit Dow—the 
first big chemical company here, and still 
the biggest. Its a huge forest of brilliantly 
painted pipes and you have to look at it 
with your imagination. 

How else can you actually believe that 
here they make metal out of ordinary sea 
water? You see pumps suck in water from 
the sea, mix it with the milk of lime made 
from oyster shells, drain it in huge outdoor 
tanks, then it’s boiled, purified, dried, split 
by electricity, and poured out as molten 
magnesium metal, lightest of all structural 
metals. 

Most of these chemical companies are 
pushbutton places—Dow, Carbide and Car- 
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bon, Monsanto, du Pont—but they still hire 
some 40,00 people. Typical of Dow’s 5,600 
employees is Jim Miller, a junior engineer 
in the research and development section. 

“I tell you this is a young man’s country,” 
he said. “Great scott, I’m in charge of a 
pilot plant, and do you know how old I am? 
I’m only 22. In fact the average of the top 
brass here is only 43. I tell you I’m working 
with the future.” 

But Houston’s future isn’t only chemi- 
cals—it’s things like cap pistols, products 
made from local raw materials. 


CHANGING SPIRIT 


“We make some 750,000 cartridge-loading 
cap pistols a year,” said 39-year-old Tally 
Nichols who started Nichols Industries, Inc., 
on a financial shoestring and a $10 lathe. 
“I use zinc and plastic in my pistol. I get 
the zinc here, but they ship the plastic in 
tank cars up north somewhere for finishing. 
Someday, and someday soon, that whole 
process will be done right here. You know 
why? Because here we don’t believe that 
just because it was all right for poppa then 
it’s all right for me. There's a spirit of 
change here.” 

You feel that same sense of change when 
you talk to young James D. Sartwelle, Jr., 
who follows his father’s footsteps as head of 
the stockyards. 

“I just can’t see why we should pay freight 
to ship our cattle to the feed lots of the 
East and then pay more freight to bring back 
the meat. There’s no reason why we can’t 
feed and fatten our own. There’s no reason 
why we should have to import a half million 
pounds of pork a week when we can breed 
what we need. And we ought to have tan- 
neries and other factories here to use the 
end products of cattle. And we will. Down 
here this is a crusade in a raw new idea, 
but we've got people believing in it now.” 

One of the believers is big, broad-should- 
ered, 48-year-old A. William Schild, who left 
the heating and ventilating business in 1948 
to buy a ranch. “It was a rundown place 
and they told me I couldn’t have cattle here, 
but last year I had 300 head and I fattened 
them on my own peanuts and corn. And 
they told me this wasn’t corn country, but 
last year I got 70 bushels an acre. Sure it 
takes more time, more investment, maybe 
more gamble to feed your corn to cattle and 
sell your corn on the hoof and walk your 
grain to market—but it’s only common sense 
because we've got our own market here, 
we've got a million people to feed.” 

This million is but the beginning. Some 
citizens say that Houston is a city that 
hasn't jelled yet—and they mean that its 
final form is still in flux. 

SKYLINE CHANGER 


“I came here 20 years ago,” said skyline 
changer Kenneth Franzheim, “and there 
were only 25 architects here then—now there 
are 250, and they're all busy. I tell you this 
is a frontier.” 

Perhaps the most famous of the Franz- 
heim buildings is the $18 million Foley's, the 
country’s first windowless department store 
(which also features a separate 5-story 
garage for customers). Ultramodern Foley's 
is Houston’s only complete department store 
besides Sears, Roebuck, and that’s because 
Houston, with its billion-dollar retail trade, 
is mostly a city of slick speciality shops— 
like Sakowitz’s. 

Downtown Houston has been shifting 
south during the past years, filling in the 
empty spaces between the heart of the city 
and the $21-million Shamrock Hotel, about 5 
miles from downtown center, built by wild- 
cat oil millionaire Glenn H. McCarthy. 

Close to the Shamrock is Houston’s new 
pride, a 163-acre medical center that has 
grown so fast and so rich that it already has 
a national importance. It’s unique in its 
diversity—4 huge general hospitals plus 2 
children’s hospitals, the Baylor University 
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College of Medicine, the $10 million Anderson 
Hospital, 1 of the most modern cancer clinics 
in the country. Upcoming soon is the Uni. 
versity of Texas Dental College built aroung 
the use of color TV. 


VOLUNTEER TV 


Houston believes in all uses of TV—it has 
a complete TV setup in its air-conditioneg 
jail, and it sponsored KUHT, the first educa. 
tional TV station in the country, which oper. 
ates with a lot of volunteer student help at 
the University of Houston. 

“You can call Houston a cultural oasis of 
the Southwest,” said 37-year-old KUHT qj. 
rector, John C. Schwarzwalder. “We've got 
3 live theaters, an excellent symphony or. 
chestra, a first-class choral group, and 2 art 
museums. Of course, you still can’t call it a 
violin and candlelight town. Hubert Me. 
whinny of the Post said it was more a whisky 
and trombone town.” 

William P. Hobby, former Governor of 
Texas, now publisher of the Houston Post 
(his wife Oveta Culp Hobby heads the Fed. 
eral Health, Education, and Welfare Depart. 
ment), has another description of Houston: 
“This town was born with a big kick, ang 
it’s been kicking ever since.” 

Some of these kicking ceremonies take 
place this week when the hustling chamber 
of commerce goes all-out in a week-long cel- 
ebration for its observance of “M” Day, July 
3, the day Houston becames the first metro- 
politan area in the South or Southwest to 
reach the magic million. It will be a week 
of parties, parades, projects, and all kinds of 
contests. And some time after midnight 
July 3, the first baby born will be honored as 
the 1,000,001st citizen. 


MILLION MAGIC 


That honored baby probably won't be the 
second child of Herbert and Ava Jean Mears, 
although they expect it anytime. But the 
Mears baby will be typical of something else. 
The magic of the new million is that they are 
from everywhere, pulled in by the promise of 
the city. Herbert Mears came here from New 
York some 3 years ago, married a lovely local 
girl, and settled down as a draftsman for 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. During summers 
he directs an art school at the Contemporary 
Art Museum, and his own fine, sensitive 
paintings have been widely exhibited and 
widely praised. 

“I'll never forget that first night I came 
here,” he said. “Somebody took me to a huge 
outdoor party and here were these dozens of 
strangers treating me not only as a gentle- 
man, but as a friend. And it’s the same at 
Humble where I work. It’s such a big com- 
pany, you'd think I'd be swallowed up, but 
I know hundreds of people by their names 
and hundreds more by their faces, and 
they’re friendly faces. And that’s what sold 
me on this city. It’s a special warmth, a 
special spirit, and that’s why I’m never leav- 
ing here. That’s why Houston is my home.” 





Toward Better Balanced Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
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Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
today Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson will be delivering a speech at 
Warsaw, Ind. I have received an ad- 
vance copy of his address and find it 
most stimulating and revealing as the 
Secretary discusses national policies 
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which give rise to our huge surplus com- 
modities and outlines the remedies we 
must take to correct this situation. 
secretary Benson also pays a very 
deserved tribute to our distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. Cuartes A. Hat- 
urcK. I recommend that all my col- 
jeagues read this speech for a better 
understanding of our farm problems: 

It is a real pleasure to participate in this 
farmers’ day celebration which is a part of 
your observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the city of Warsaw and Kosciusko County. 
Here in this great farming and industrial 
state of Indiana you recognize the inter- 
dependence of agriculture and business. 
you have learned at firsthand that a stable 
and prosperous agriculture is essential to the 
well-being of the entire economy. 

It is encouraging to know of the co- 
operation of the Indiana Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and businessmen generally in mak- 
ing farmers’ day such a huge success. I am 
happy to see sO many farmers and repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations in this audi- 
ence. And, speaking of representatives, I 
would like to say a word about one of the 
best, your own Representative CHARLIZ 
HALLECK. 

As you know, this is a sort of anniversary 
for him, too. During 1954 he is rounding 
out his 20th year of service to the people of 
this district and the Nation. As majority 
leader of the House, he is working tirelessly 
and effectively for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s program. I am proud to serve 
on the same team with him. 

This centennial marks a period from 
which the United States has emerged as the 
most productive nation on earth. In these 
last hundred years we have undergone an 
almost complete industrial and agricultural 
revolution, 

Just as our forefathers conquered. the 
wilderness that was once America, so are we 
today pushing back the frontiers of science. 
The steam engine and the horse, which sup- 
plied much of the power a century ago have 
largely given way to electrical power and 
diesel and gasoline engines. Today we stand 
on the threshold of the age of atomic power. 
If this latest of man’s great discoveries does 
not destroy us—and I have faith that it 
will not—the way will be opened for radical 
changes in scores of such widely separated 
fields as agriculture, transportation, heating, 
and medicine, 

Yes, we have come a long way in these last 
hundred years. Yet the newspapers back in 
1854 featured headlines which have a familiar 
ting today. They told of war and rumors of 
- Then it was Crimea; now it is Indo- 
china. 

The burning issue then was slavery. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was just emerging into national 
prominence, One hundred years ago to this 
very day, the first Republican slate of candi- 
— was endorsed at a convention Jackson, 

ch. 

Now, as then, the great issue of the day is 
slavery. Two diametrically opposed philoso- 
phies are fighting for the allegiance of man. 
Eternal principles are involved. Liberty- 
loving people fear communism as people an- 
ciently feared the plague. Involved are both 
our love for democracy and our Christian 
loyalty. Communism is not merely an eco- 
nomic program. It is a total philosophy of 
life, atheistic and utterly opposed to all we 
hold dear as a great Christian Nation. Be 
hot misled. It can happen here. But it 
must never happen here. 

These are perilous days. But, however dis- 
couraging the outlook may be at times, a 
Teview of our own history makes it abun- 
dantly clear that we have had to face mo- 
ae decisions before and somehow the 
nner strength of our people, fortified by an 
UnsWerving faith in God, has carried us 
through every crisis. I am confident that we 
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can and will meet the stern tests which lle 
ahead. God is at the helm. This Nation 
came into being under His inspiration to 
the Founding Fathers. This is my faith. 
This is a choice land with a great destiny. 

Because our very national existence is at 
stake, the more urgent problems of the day 
are concerned with the basic issue of war or 
peace. Yet we must not overlook—and this 
administration is facing positively—a variety 
of problems which directly affect us on the 
home front. One of these is the farm situa- 
tion. 

Since the peak of the Korean war early in 
1951, farm income has falien sharply. The 
parity ratio, which weighs prices received 
against prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services, had dropped from 113 in February 
of 1951 to 94 when this administration took 
office a year ago last January, a decline of 
19 points in 23 months. 

Declining exports and diminishing de- 
mands for some farm commodities which 
were highly essential to‘ our war efforts 
created this generally lower level of agricul- 
tural prices. At the same time, the costs of 
machinery, labor, fertilizer, and other items 
which farmers must buy have remained at 
or near their peak levels, 

This cost-price squeeze hurts. It is hurt- 
ing farmers day in and day out. Certain 
provisions of our present farm program 
which were supposed to help the farmers, 
actually have an opposite effect. High, rigid 
support prices on the Nation’s basic feed 
grain, corn, have worked to the disadvan- 
tage of many farmers in areas such as this, 
where poultry, eggs, hogs, cattle, and dairy- 
ing provide by far the largest part of agri- 
cultural income. 

Artificially high supports for the basic 
commodities in the face of declining de- 
mands have resulted in continued production 
at levels far above current market demands. 
The result is back-breaking surpluses of such 
crops as wheat and cotton and the necessity 
for more stringent production controls than 
most farmurs will wish to live with year in 
and year out. 

Today Commodity Credit Corporation 
either owns outright or has under loan and 
purchase agreement farm products valued 
at approximately $614 billion. This total 
has increased by more than $244 billion dur- 
ing the last year. It is probable that re- 
quirements for price supports on 1954 crops, 
together with requirements for carrying in- 
vestments in prior-year crops, will consid-« 
erably exceed $9 billion. 

Earlier this year Congress increased CCC’s 
borrowing authority to $81, billion to permit 
the agency to carry out price-support op- 
erations directed by law. Last week we were 
forced to ask for a further increase—to $10 
billion—to meet these anticipated needs. 

It is costing us about $30,000 per hour— 
$700,000 per day—one-quarter of a billion 
dollars a year—just to pay storage charges 
on the Government's holdings. 

As we accumulate these vast surpluses of 
certain commodities we are in effect borrow- 
ing from tomorrow's markets. We already 
have a full year’s supply of wheat on hand 
as we harvest this year’s crop. The same 
thing is true of cotton. 

Because wheat is an important, though 
by no means the most important, crop here 
in Indiana, I would like to discuss this spe- 
cial problem a bit further. It illustrates the 
seriousness of following an emergency pro- 
gram long after the emergency has passed. 

The story of expanding wheat acreage goes 
back to the First World War. As prices rose 
to more than $2 per bushel between 1913 and 
1919, some 21 million additional acres of 
wheat came into production—much of it 
marginal land in the Great Plains area. 

Shrinking export demands and years of 
drought later resulted in the retirement of 
a@ large part of this acreage from wheat pro- 
duction. Much of it was returned to grass. 
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Total wheat acreage in the United States was 
actually a bit lower when World War It 
erupted than it was in 1914. 

Wheat plantings jumped from 53 million 
acres in 1942 to 78 million in 1947, as average 
prices climbed from $1.10 per bushel to $2.29. 
Again the big increase came in the marginal 
land of the Great Plains. In some of the 
“dust bowl” counties of western Kansas and 
eastern Colorado, wheat acreage doubled and 
trebled. in one county it actually skyrock- 
eted from a mere 5,000 acres in 1939 to 365,000 
acres in 1952. 

These were the “dust bowl” counties of 
ths mid-1930’s. The area reverted to this 
“dust bowl” status again last year. 

High wartime wheat prices encouraged the 
huge plow-up of marginal land. High, rigid 
price supports have tended to keep this acre- 
age under cultivation during recent years. 
Altogether, we estimate that about 8 million 
acres in half a dozen States should be re- 
turned to grass. 

High prices and high-price supports have 
encouraged expanded wheat acreage in other 
areas, too. For example, in Illinois the 1953 
wheat acreage was 51 percent above the 10- 
year average. In Michigan it was up 46 per- 
cent; in New York 36 percent. 

There is an economic law which admits of 
no exception: If prices are supported above 
market levels for any length of time, produc- 
tion is stimulated and consumption is re- 
tarded. Consequently, surpluses pile up. 
Then production controls must follow. 

Price support at a rigid, high level there- 
fore should not be considered by itself. It 
is but 1 leg of a 3-legged stool; the other 2 
legs are “surplus disposal” and “production 
control.” A stool will not stand very long on 
1 or 2 legs. It needs all three. 

The abnormal wartime and early postwar 
conditions were such as to obscure this vital 
principle. As a result of the insatiable de- 
mands of that period, market prices were 
usually above support levels. The levels of 
price support were raised higher and higher, 
but still the market took all that was pro- 
duced and asked for more. Price support 
seemed marvelously effective. Surplus dis- 
posal and production control were not need- 
ed. The illusion grew that the farm pro- 
gram could stand firmly on one leg only— 
price support. 

Now we see this was an error. We see it 
was the abnormal demands of war—not price 
support—that made for high prices. And 
we see that continued supports at a high, 
rigid level lead us inevitably into surplus 
disposal and production control programs. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in the case of wheat. Supported at 90 per- 
cent of an outmoded parity, wheat is now 
in such huge supply that if we did not har- 
vest a single bushel from this year’s crop we 
would still have enough for next year’s needs. 

The first leg of the farm program stool 
was price support at a high, rigid level. The 
second leg was not fashioned when the first 
one was nailed on but it had to be fitted 
inevitably. This was surplus disposal. Dur- 
ing this present marketing year we have 
been paying, out of the Public Treasury, a 
subsidy of 43 cents a bushel in order to move 
American wheat into the export market. 
In addition, about one-third of our wheat 
exports is moving under various foreign-aid 
programs. Even so, our supply increased by 
more than 300 million bushels during the 
past 12 months. It is expected to increase - 
another 125 million during the year ahead. 

The first leg of the stool, price support, was 
generally welcomed by farmers. The second, 
surplus disposal, though necessary. was less 
welcome. It has not prevented an increase 
in our surplus stocks. 

So we fitted the required third leg to the 
stool, production control. 

For 1954 crops, controls are mild. The law 
was changed to reduce the impact of pro- 
duction curbs. Farmers were left free to 
grow other crops on the acres diverted from 
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wheat. With these mild controls, wheat 
supplies continued to increase. Not only 
that, but the acreage of feed grains, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, and special crops increased 
on the acres diverted from wheat. This is 
manifestly unfair to producers of these other 
crops. 

This next year we are being driven re- 
luctantly to stiffer controls. What must a 
farmer do in 1955 to qualify for price sup- 
port on wheat? 

_ He must stay within his wheat-acreage 
allotment. 

If he is diverting more than 10 acres from 
basic crops, he must stay within the allot- 
ment for every other basic crop produced on 
his farm. In addition, he must stay within 
a total acreage allotment, which means that 
he cannot use acres diverted from wheat for 
the production of oats, barley, rye, soybeans, 
or any other of a long list of crops produced 
for market. 

These restrictions still will not fully pro- 
tect producers of jJivestock and special crops 
from the spillover production on diverted 
acres. The regulations are in the interest of 
taxpayers and producers of unsupported 
crops. Actually, they do not give complete 
protection to any of these groups. 

Thus, we finally have three legs to hold up 
our farm program stool. The -production 
control leg is still a weak one, despite the 
fact that we have strengthened it. This leg 
may need further strengthening if the stool 
is to stay upright, distasteful though pro- 
duction controls are both to those who are 
subject to them and to those who administer 
them. Of course, farmers have an alterna- 
tive. They may avoid production controls 
by electing to forego price supports. 

The higher we make the farm program 
stool, the stronger we must build the legs— 
all three legs. Never forget that. 

Market prices are to farmers much as the 
thermometer is to a doctor. The thermo- 
meter tells the doctor about the physical 
health of his patient; market prices tell the 
farmers about the economic health of their 
commodity. 

What is the market price of wheat now 
trying to tell farmers? 

That supplies are burdensome and pro- 
duction should be reduced. 

That world agriculture has recovered from 
the devastation of World War II. 

That the world needs our wheat less than 
formerly. 

That costs of wheat production have de- 
clined as compared with other costs. 

That consumers now desire less wheat 
products per person than formerly, and more 
livestock products. 

That in certain areas wheat should be 
used for feed as well as food. 

High, rigid price supports for wheat do 
not permit market prices to register this 
needed information with farmers. 

A doctor could fix his thermometer so it 
would always read 98.6 and conclude there- 
from that his patient was well. 

Similarly, wheat farmers can have their 
prices fixed at 90 percent of an outmoded 
parity and conclude therefrom that all is 
well with their commodity. 

Price supports have an important placé in 
American agriculture, as I have said on in- 
numerable occasions. But these supports 
should be at levels which will help relate 
supply and demand. They should be based 
on a parity computation which takes ac- 
count of important changes in supply and 
demand relationships which have occurred 
during the past 40 years. 

Price supports should provide a solid floor 
under farm prices but they should not be 
used for price fixing. And our emphasis 
upon various commodities should change as 
conditions change. For example, horses are 
today selling for only 13 percent of parity. 
Yet it would be ridiculosis to support the 
price of horses at 90 percent of parity to keep 
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the blacksmith and the harness maker in 
business. 

Wheat is one of four especially favored 
commodities. Parity for the basic crops is 
figured on either the old or the modernized 
basis, whichever is higher. We are support- 
ing the price of wheat at 90 percent of old 
parity, but this is 106 percent of modernized 
parity. Even modernized parity, based on 
a 10-year moving average, is relatively high 
for wheat since the price of wheat during 
the past 10 years has been boosted first by 
unusual wartime demands and then by high 
supports. 

Wheat producers made an important con- 
tribution to the postwar recovery and po- 
litical stability of our allies. They should 
have help in making the adjustment to the 
lower demand for their commodity. But the 
help should be such as to assist in this ad- 
justment, not further postpone it. 

Flexible price supports, based on modern- 
ized parity, will help make this adjustment. 
They will not make the adjustment quickly 
or easily. There is no quick remedy. But 
I am sure that the solution does not lie in 
prolonging the very program which is largely 
responsible for our difficulties. 

Indiana farmers have been in the fore- 
front of the move to produce commodities 
for which there are current market demands. 
Agriculture here is widely diversified. Your 
soil is fertile. Your farmers have a greater 
opportunity than those in many other States 
to shift the emphasis from one product to 
another as market conditions change. 

Corn is truly your basic commodity. But 
you market most of it in the form of hogs, 
poultry and poultry products, fed cattle, and 
dairy products. Although corn is currently 
supported at 90 percent of parity, none of 
these end commodities, with the exception 
of dairy products, receives price supports of 
any kind. 

What is more important, livestock and 
poultry producers have indicated generally 
that they do not favor a system of price 
supports for these commodities. You will 
remember the cattle caravan that assisted 
me in Washington—a pressure move to force 
supports on live cattle. Efforts of a few years 
ago to support egg prices ended in disrepute. 
Since the termination of this program both 
prices and consumption of eggs have in- 
creased. 

Actually, only 23 percent of cash receipts 
from farm marketings over the Nation comes 
from the six basic commodities. Fifty-six 
percent comes from products which enjoy 
no price supports at all; the remaining 21 
percent from crops already under flexible 
supports. 

Indiana farmers derive only 15 percent of 
their cash marketing receipts from the so- 
called basics. Sixty-one percent comes from 
products not under supports of any kind. 

Yet it is the basic commodities which cap- 
ture virtually all of the headlines in the de- 
bate over this administration’s farm pro- 
gram recommendations. Most of the opposi- 
tion to the President’s program is directed 
against that section of the present law which 
places the basics under flexible price sup- 
ports beginning next January 1. 

These changes would be moderate. For 
tobacco, supports would be continued at 90 
percent when marketing quotas are in effect, 
which is always. The President’s proposal 
to set aside up to $2%% billion worth of sur- 
plus commodities would lift large quantities 
of wheat and cotton out of our current 
supply calculations. This would result in 
a level of support for these commodities in 
the upper range of the 75 to 90 percent varia- 
tion permitted under the flexible system. 

Certainly these are gradual changes. But 
at the same time they are important ones— 
important because they would point our farm 
program in the direction we must take, to- 
ward better balanced production, toward 
greater reliance upon the economic forces of 
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supply and demand, and eventually towarq 
greater freedom of action by farmers jp 
making their own management decisions 

This needed change of direction cannot 
be overemphasized. Billy Sunday, whose 
name is well remembered here, used to say 
that he would rather be 1 foot from He}j 
and headed away from it, than 25 miles 
away and headed toward it. 

There are two ways for a farmer to know 
what to produce. He may study market 
prices and determine for himself which crops 
should be most profitable. Or he may have 
the Government tell him what to grow. | 
like the first alternative and so do most 
farmers. 

The theory of flexible price supports js 
based upon varying production incentives 
with market needs. If farmers kept supplies 
within manageable proportions, allowing for 
normal carryovers, the level of price support 
would always be at or near 90 percent under 
the flexible system. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary 
about flexible price supports. As I have 
indicated, we already have them on com- 
modities which produce about 21 percent of 
farmer’s cash income. The platforms of 
both major parties endorsed flexible price 
supports in 1948. Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress voted overwhelmingly for 
the Farm Acts of 1948 and 1949 in which 
fiexible supports were made a part of our 
permanent agricultural legislation. Every 
major farm organization favored them at 
that time, as did former President Truman 
and his Secretary of Agriculture. 

In this connection, however, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that Government sup- 
port prices—rigid or flexible—don’t neces- 
sarily mean high farm prices. Despite 90- 
percent supports, wheat and corn are cur- 
rently returning only about 80 percent of 
parity to farmers in the market place. 

Our real goal—the stated goal of President 
Eisenhower—is not to give farmers some 
arbitrarily fixed percentages of parity 
through Government loans but rather to help 
them achieve full parity in the marketplace. 
As I indicated earlier, Indiana farmers have 
been emphasizing production for the market, 
rather than for Government storage. The 
result is that farmers’ cash marketing re- 
ceipts in this State are running more than 
12 percent higher than a year ago, while 
for the Nation as a whole there has been a 
slight decline. Farmers here are getting 
about 100 percent of parity, as an average, 
in the marketplace. 

Department of Agriculture estimates show 
that cash marketing receipts of Indiana 
farmers during the first 4 months of this 
year totaled $361 million, against $321 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period in 1953. 
For the same 4 months, farm income was 
higher than a year ago by $39 million in 
Illinois and $23 million in Ohio. 

Agricultural income this year is generally 
higher in those States where nonsupported 
livestock and livestock products account for 
the greater part of farmers’ marketings than 
it is in the States which depend most heavily 
upon production of the 90 percent supported 
so-called basic commodities. To me this 
indicates that our present agricultural pro- 
gram has been assigning to high, rigid price 
supports a function which they cannot suc- 
cessfully perform; that of maintaining farm 
income at a high level. 

At the same time, this administration has 
carefully avoided making a political foot- 
ball of farm legislation.’ The welfare of 
agriculture should be a matter of bipartisan 
concern, since it affects all of us. 

We have proceeded in the firm belief that 
if all of the facts are made available, the 
people of this Nation will arrive at the right 
decision. And as President Eisenhower said 
in a recent address, “What is right for 
America is politically right.” 

I cannot believe that continuation of the 
program under which the prices of basic 
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commodities have been steadily declining 
for 3 years Offers any solution to the prob- 
jem. Government supports can never be a 
substitute for fair market prices anymore 
than an unemployment check can take the 
place of @ job. Our programs of the past 
have placed more emphasis upon building 
storage space for surplus commodities than 
upon developing new markets for them. 

This administration is seeking to reverse 
that emphasis. We are vigorously promot- 
ing sales of farm commodities abroad. We 
are seeking to ease trade barriers, currency 
restrictions and other roadblocks which keep 
our products from some markets. Through 
an expanded program of research and educa- 
tion, we are constantly seeking new uses and 
expanded outlets for agricultural products. 

The future of American agriculture is 
bright. There is real opportunity for young 
people who choose agriculture as a career. 
Rural America has always been one of the 
greatest bulwarks of our form of Govern- 
ment. Throughout history, many of our 
great leaders have come from the farms and 
in the years ahead this Nation will continue 
to draw upon the strength of rural America. 

The next hundred years will present their 
serious challenges just as have the last hun- 
dred which we look back upon here today. 
I have an abiding faith in the ability of the 
American people to meet these new problems 
as they arise. With the help of God, we 
shall continue to build a stable, prosperous, 
and free America. 





Disposal of Obsolete Military Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. My). Speaker, during 
and after each war the question always 
arises as to what we should do with sur- 
plus as obsolete equipment, ammunition, 
and supplies of ail sorts. 


A timely and interesting discussion of 
scrap and surplus appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the Reserve Officer. The 
author is Col. W. S. Whitehead, United 
States Army Reserves, who writes with a 
background of experience, 

That article follows: 

Ir THERE’s A NEXT TIME 


(By Col. W. S. Whitehead, U. S. Army 
Reserve) 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur sought to 
arm and equip a stopgap reserve of 75,000 
Japanese troops immediately after the Com- 
munist invasion of Korea, he was informed 
by Washington that it would take 18 months 
at the minimum to fill his modest require- 
ments. And when our troops in Korea 
needed supplies and equipment desperately 
in order to maintain a foothold at the per- 
imeter, their requirements for the most part 
were supplied not from regular military 
stocks but from the now historic rollup 
operation which had been established in 
Japan by the Far East Command. 

That tremendously successful operation 
was a gigantic task undertaken to rebuild 
all types of weapons which had been’ dis- 
carded in the Pacific islands after the last 
war. They had been retrieved and shipped 
to Japan for repair and rehabilitation, spe- 
cifically for use in those faraway areas. Gen- 
eral Ridgway has been reported to have re- 
marked that without this activity we never 
would have been able to remain in Korea. 
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The project first came to my attention dur- 
ing a tour of the Far East in the late summer 
of 1951. It no doubt will forever stand as a 
monument to the ingenuity and perseverance 
of those expeditionary forces that had a part 
in effecting its establishment and operation. 

As a result of the too rapid demobilization 
demanded by our people after World War II 
vast inventories of military type property 
were left without sufficient funds for their 
proper maintenance and preservation. This 
was done in the interest of what was then 
referred to as economy, but which now might 
be termed false or short-lived economy. 

In 1947 the then Chief of Army Supply and 
Procurement publicly stated that large 
quantities of material held for mobilization 
reserve would become surplus due to ex- 
cessive deterioration which was bound to 
result from its storage without proper and 
adequate maintenance. He pointed out that 
under the proposed budget the Army could 
meet only 55 percent of its maintenance re- 
quirements for work on wheeled vehicles and 
67 percent of maintenance requirements on 
first-line aircraft. He warned that by ac- 
cepting the proposed severe cuts for the 
maintenance of equipment, the Army would 
deplete its assets thus necessitating their 
replacement at a later date through the pro- 
curement of new assets. Thus, his prophetic 
words came to pass, and that by mid-1950 
when, with what turned out to be a full- 
fledged conflict on our hands, we literaily had 
to resort, initially at least, to junk piles in 
the Pacific for our weapons of war. 


Of the 3 major conflicts in which this 
country has been involved even during the 
writer’s lifetime, each 1 has caught us in 
an unprepared state. If we are to speak 
softly but carry a big stick then we must 
have a mobilization reserve always in readi- 
ness. The premium we will probably be 
forced to pay in the form of continued high 
taxes to assure this status, will have its 
salutary effect. If the enemy would strike 
again, and currently there is no evidence to 
the contrary, we really want to be ready to 
retaliate in 3 hours. Furthermore, if there’s 
@ next time it should be remembered that 
there will be no junk piles in distant lands 
to turn to as a source for immediately- 
required war materiel. 

In late March of 1950 the writer was 
engaged as a consultant by the Management 
Committee of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The duties were to head the task 
force concerned with effecting the disposal 
of surplus personal property. This assign- 
ment lasted for a period of 5 months and was 
& most turbulent one. 

The first memorandum report which our 
group prepared for the committee was en- 
titled “Surplus Personal Property Disposal” 
and was dated May 1, 1950. It contained the 
then most recent dollar value of inventories 
of each service, with separate totals showing 
the vast amount of unserviceable, obsolete, 
unclassified and unidentified property in 
each service. The report pointed up the tre- 
mendous repair and property disposal tasks 
that were ahead if the inventories were to be 
purged of this nonissuable property. It also 
contained suggestions for streamlining and 
consolidating the separate disposal opera- 
tions of the services in certain localities for 
the purpose of effecting economies and ex- 
pediting this responsibility. 

There were a number of projects undertaken 
by the task force, some of which met with 
success and others with only mediocre ac- 
ceptance. The military departments at that 
time had not embraced the idea of a De- 
partment of Defense Management Commit- 
tee breathing down their necks. As a result, 
some of the actions undertaken and spon- 
sored by the committee were accepted by 
one or more of the services with a tongue- 
in-cheek or lipservice attitude. The Com- 
mittee’s determinations obviously carried 
great weight initially, but by the time the 
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actions got to the staffs for implementation 
many seemed to have a different version as 
to how they were to be carried out. Thus, 
there resulted a lot of footshuffling and side- 
stepping of the issues concerned. 

There is one committee determination 
that that should be dealt with here pri- 
marily because it clearly proves the above 
point and, moreover, concerns a subject 
about which we have heard much during the 
the past year—ammunition. Upon receipt 
of the inventory reports from the services, 
those who reviewed them were shocked at 
the amount of ammunition that was listed 
as being unserviceable and unclassified. Out 
of the total dollar value of that item of 
supply reported to be on hand at depots in 
this country, about 35 percent thereof fell 
in these two categories. 

Because of the technicalities involved in 
connection with the disposal of imperfect 
ammunition, some bare explanations might 
be provided before getting into the subject. 
In March 1948 a Presidential proclamation 
was issued forbidding the sale to non-bona- 
fide organizations of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war which had been deter- 
mined surplus by the military. It was pro- 
vided, however, that such property could be 
sold if it were sufficiently demilitarized to 
preclude its reconditioning as usable or sal- 
able materiel. This restrictive action had 
been engendered because of attempts on the 
part of a few to illicitly export certain 
surplus weapons, and from an international 
relations standpoint a tightening-up move 
was highly desirable. 

In military parlancé, demilitarization 
means to dissemble, break or cut up surplus 
implements of war so that there remain 
merely the basic components. In the case 
of ammunition such an operation produces 
components consisting of powder, brass or 
steel, copper and lead. These components 
under normal conditions are disposed of 
separately for the scrap value of their basic 
material contents. However, the Stock- 
piling Act which was enacted in 1946 for- 
bade Government agencies from selling cer- 
tain raw or partially processed materials, in- 
cluding scrap material whose basic content 
consisted of copper, brass and lead. Certain 
minimum amounts thereof were required by 
the Munitions Board to be reported to the 
General Services Administration for essential 
use in a war emergency and to be stockpiled 
on Government reservations. 

During 1947 through 1949 the Department 
of Army had been authorized by Congress 
to expend between $22 and $25 million each 
year from proceeds received from sale of 
scrap and salvage material for expenses in 
connection with the transportation, demili- 
tarization, and preparation for sale or sal- 
vage of other worn-out military supplies and 
equipment. This authority therefore pro- 
vided the funds to conduct a large-scale de- 
militarization operation and the Army had 
elaborate plans to do just that. However, 
copper, brass, and lead scrap were high- 
priced items compared to steel scrap, and 
since they were required by law to be stock- 
piled most of the anticipated proceeds for 
this revolving fund never materialized. In 
short, the fund received insufficient money 
from scrap and salvage sales to conduct a 
large-scale demilitarization operation. As a 
result, the demilitarization program was 
stopped before it really got started. 

In a memorandum to the management 
committee, dated June 9, 1950, details con- 
cerning the above were brought to their at- 
tention. It was pointed out that the mili- 
tary had immediately available over 600,000 
tons of ammunition for demilitarization. It 
was therefore urged that the Munitions 
Board (then a part of the Office of Secretary 
of Defense) should grant relief to the serv- 
ices from reporting all small arms and artil- 
lery cartridge brass scrap for 1 year. It 
was planned as an alternative to sell such 
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material to smelters as scrap, place the pro- 
ceeds in the demilitarization revolving fund, 
and earmark the new brass ingots produced 
by the smel*r for purchase by the military. 
It was poin.. 4 out that this operation would 
produce about 76,000 tons of strategic non- 
ferrous and 287,000 tons of ferrous scrap. 
The proposed program, based on the then 
current scrap market prices, showed that the 
Government would receive about $10 million 
to purchase new brass ingots which it sorely 
needed and at the same time clean its shelves 
of residual property which was costly to 
store and handle. 

On June 23, the management committee 
approved the recommendations contained in 
the memo of June 9. But no sooner had this 
been recorded than the Munitions Board 
representatives claimed such action was in- 
consistent with established policy and ad- 
vanced other reasons for disallowing, none 
of which, however, were well founded, from 
&@ practical standpoint. On July 21, our 
group forwarded a further memorandum to 
the management committee in which it was 
pointed out that a known total potential 
of 2,300,000 tons of ammunition was avail- 
able for demilitarization and set forth there- 
in the actions to be taken step by step to 
accomplish the recommendations in the 
memo of June 9. 

This was a tremendous tonnage of am- 
munition and even to the professional, such 
an amount is almost unfathomable. Yet, 
with this staggering quantity of material in- 
volved and the need for desperate, delib- 
erate, and aggressive action, the Board failed 
to go along with the recommendations. To 
this date the writer has never been able to 
ascertain the identity of those primarily 
responsible for having defeated the project 
or their reasoning in the matter. 

Congressional appropriation hearing rec- 
ords dated from 1946 through the spring of 
1950 are replete with information as to the 
actual condition and amount of ammunition 
the Army then had on hand. In the spring 
of 1946 for instance, the Army Chief of Ord- 
nance testified that of the 6 million tons 
stored in this country valued at $4.6 billions, 
there was no requirement for about 20 
percent of that amount and that plans were 
underway to break down the excess and sell 
the various components as scrap. Of the 
total tonnage involved it was further testi- 
fied to that 40 percent thereof had been 
stored outdoors and had deteriorated in 1946 
to the extent that renovation over a period 
of years was considered necessary to make 
it suitable for firing. 

Even General Eisenhower as Chief of Staff 
of the Army had a basic interest in this 
situation. In June 1946, he pleaded with 
the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
$12,500,000 to be used for the demilitariza- 
tion and rehabilitation of ammunition seri- 
ously affected by conditions under which it 
now exists. He said, “We would very much 
like to get the $12,500,000 which was removed 
by the House so we can go ahead with this 
program.” 

In 1947 and 1948 Army representatives told 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
their Service had 8 million tons of ammuni- 
tion which they valued at $8 billion. In 
1949 the same Committee was informed that 
this item of supply in the Army’s inventory 
Was valued at $4 billion. In 1950 it was re- 
ported that its ammunition inventory was 
valued at $7.5 billion. 

There is no immediate explanation for 
the wide fluctuation of values placed on this 
item except that the greater figures probably 
included that which we retained overseas, 
while the lesser figures represented holdings 
in this country alone. In any event, this 
bad situation of having these large amounts 
of imperfect ammunition on hand up to and 
through event of the Korean incident ex- 
plains to a large extent why our boys didn't 
always have as much ammunition as they 
thought they should. 
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The story of ammunition as a basic item 
of issue no doubt parallels situations which 
existed during this period in other major 
items of supply. The fact remains that much 
of this nonissuable type property still occu- 
pies space in the military inventories. Re- 
cently the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
stated, “It is roughly estimated that the 
surplus and obsolete property of the Federal 
Government at the end of 1952 exceeded a 
cost of $25 billion.” This situation of late 
has been accentuated. 

In the past 10 years our military spend- 
ing program, in the most part, has produced 
surplus property with an acquisition value 
in excess of $55 billion, a cost which, for 
comparison, is equal to about 20 percent of 
the Government’s legal debt limit. The great 
amount of surplus and obsolete property plus 
the ineffective operational procedures em- 
ployed in dealing with the problem has as- 
sumed a complexity which requires remedial 
action. This fact was evidenced in the recent 
statement of Treasury Secretary Humphrey: 
“The worth of our military defense program 
must be measured not simply by its cost but 
by its wisdom—for billions of dollars,waste- 
fully or unwisely spent, or production sched- 
ules frozen to produce obsolete weapons, 
would spell spectacular and fatal folly.” 

A White House committee which studied 
global propaganda last fall informed the 
President that “there is no reliable evidence 
that the recent changes in the Soviet regime 
and in Soviet tactics involve any change in 
the basic Soviet objective of a Communist 
world controlled by the Kremlin. In the face 
of this Soviet drive, the United States and 
allied nations must continue to strengthen 
their military capabilities until it is pos~ 
sible to perceive with clarity that the Soviet 
Union is unwilling to risk all-out war, and 
has abandoned its goal of world domina- 
tion. © ¢ 9” 

The industrial mobilization policy of this 
administration embraces the broad base con- 
cept and calls for filling any gaps in the 
Nation’s industrial requirements for an all- 
out war, together with the systematic main- 
tenance of those war production supplies 
and equipment when not being used. Some 
similarly strong position is required to be 
adopted with respect to those military items 
of supply which remain on hand with the 
advent of a cease fire if we are to maintain 
@ ready reserve. 

The judicious policy concerning military 
appropriation requests adopted by the ad- 
ministration requires as a counterpart an 
equally judicious policy which will eliminate 
the wasteful and deceitful practice of re- 
taining in stock vast amounts of surplus 
military property. There must be no repe- 
tition of what happened after World War IT 
days, if we are to remain strong militarily 
and justly maintain our position in world 
affairs. 


Christianity and Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
with a very timely statement entitled 
“Christianity and Patriotism” by John 
F. Streng, pastor of St. John American 
Lutheran Church, Beatrice, Nebr., a ser- 
mon preached by him on July 4. Icom- 
mend it to the Congress and to all who 
read this Recorp. It is as follows: 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM 


On the exposition grounds of the Chicago 
Century of Progress stood a stately white 
building, trimmed in red, blue, and gold. |; 
was known as the Hall of Religion. Over the 
spacious entrance was a huge stone into 
which the builders had chiseled the words: 
“Righteousness exalteth a Nation.” The 
architect of that edifice certainly struck the 
keynote to America’s religious life. Wouig 
that he had completed God’s admonition: 
“but sin is a reproach to any people.” wij. 
lions read the inscription and pondered jt. 
It was a silent, forceful reminder to every 
citizen and foreigner that the Christian re. 
ligion has a foremast place in institutions 
of this gountry. True, a bird’s-eye view of 
the exposition grounds made Religion Hajj 
dwindle among gigantic skyscrapers deqj- 
cated to the progress of man. Yet it stoog 
in the center and statistics say that the 
greatest number of visitors passed through 
it. Conscientious and far-sighted planners 
had wisely placed God’s word into an ad. 
vantageous position. 

Independence Day wakens memories of 
freedom and patriotism. We need more 
than rabble-rousing flagwaving and a few 
parades. America is in danger. Family pic- 
nics and fireworks have their place, but to- 
day’s world situation calls for alert citizens, 
America calls herself a Christian nation, 
although only one-half of her people em. 
brace Christianity. Thus the church must 
work relentiessly to spread the gosepel of 
Jesus Christ from shore to shore. By means 
of thorough Christian education, mission 
work, endless literature, dignified construc. 
tive advertising, she can draw the attention 
of the passerby. In psalm 33 the author 
says: “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord.” Wisely spoken. Thousands of 
years ago the living God alone could get 
order out of chaos, and establish peace 
among a jealous people, and restore the Ten 
Commandments to national respect. Two 
thousand years after the psalmist spoke, St. 
Paul gave his pupil, Timothy, sound advice 
on patriotism. Another 2,000 years have 
elapsed since Paul’s day. God and govern- 
ment still live. Today is the proper time 
to emphasize Christianity and patriotism 
again. The church has always advocated 
separation of church and state. She teaches 
that government shall never dictate church 
doctrines, nor that church shall control the 
political economy. The Bible says that gov- 
ernment is ordained of God and that citi- 
zens shall be subject to the authorities that 
Tule well. If you were to ask 10 American 
citizens at random what Independence Day 
means, how it originated, how long America 
has been free, and what the Declaration 
really declares, the answers might be a sur- 
prise. 

If our fathers, who gave their blood that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
might be more than a pious phrase or shib- 
boleth, could see the trend today, would 
they consider it to have been worth the 
price? ‘They were patriots in every sense. 
Patriotism is defined as “devotion to one’s 
country.” To this day millions believe those 
words sincerely. Under God, our Nation has 
become the envy of the world, the haven of 
millions, the beacon of Christian decency. 
Many sincere citizens eagerly proclaim the 
divine blessing of freedom and liberty for 
all. Nor do they hesitate to warn family 
and community of the grave and great dan- 
gers seeking to undermine our peace and 
prosperity. 

What has Christianity to do with patrict- 
ism? St. Paul tells student interne Timothy 
what he thinks. First, he indicates to the 
eager young disciples that a Christian ought 
to pray for his government. There can be 10 
patriotism of the true type without religion. 
No Christian can live without praying. 
Either God is Lord of all, or Ruler of nothing. 
‘The Christian is a member of both the bing- 
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dom of God and the country in which he 
lives. He also knows that the Bible admon- 
ishes: “We must obey God rather than men.” 
He knows that Jesus says: “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto 
God, the things of God.” So the Christian 
is vitally interested in good government, in 
those who are the chosen representatives at 
the seat of government, in peace, health, or- 
der, honor, good friends, trusty neighbors, 
and the like. He knows that when he prays 
that God will give our leaders wisdom and 
courage and strength. He is praying for the 
welfare of the Nation. The patriotic Chris- 
tian citizen, who is devoted because God 
loves the whole world, will invoke God's 
blessing upon all, St. Paul catalogs sup- 
plications, prayers, thanks; intercessions as 
most important. These should be made for 
all in authority. In keeping with that de- 
cree our church prays every Sunday for all 
in authority, especially the President of the 
United States, the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, and all our judges and magis- 
trates. 

Hundreds of fervent prayers are offered to- 
day in chapels, churches, and cathedrals and 
on other sacred soil and shrines. Pulpits and 
platform and picnic grounds becomes centers 
of united communication with God. People 
have been stirred by world events. 

We cannot ask God for a conditional pa- 
triotism, or @ prejudiced national pride, or 
a selfish democracy. They are neither pa- 
triotic nor Christian. They are not an ideal 
for our children. We must dedicate our- 
selves to foster good will among men. 
Patriotism always grows and glows when the 
leaders are imbued with the spirit of God. 
God alone grants wisdom to rule after His 
good pleasure to the maintenance of right- 
eousness and to the hindrance and punish- 
ment of wickedness. It is a sad commentary 
on American life to hear people sing: “Our 
Father’s God to Thee,” and then listen to a 
withering denunciation of parties in or out 
of power pointing with pride and prejudice 
at mistakes of others. 

To pray aright we need remember the prin- 
ples a Christian patriot must subscribe to 
in daily life. St. Paul briefly describes an 
ideal peaceful nation and government in 
these words: “That we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 
There is the foundation of Christian virtue 
and virility. Blessed indeed is the nation 
that builds on these memorial stones. 

Blessed are the citizens who respect these 
divine measures. Such government needs 
but few laws, because its citizens are eager 
to live right and lead godly lives. It is no 
gain to know a man’s political leanings with- 
out establishing the principles he stands for. 
If he doesn’t advocate sound, Christian gov- 
ernment he is not a good citizen. This does 
not mean that government is wrong because 
it does not agree with his ideas. But a gov- 
ernment not built upon eternal principles 
is not worth saving. Our sacred rights shall 
not perish so long as God’s place is secure 
in American history and development. 
Righteousness is the first fruits of godliness 
and honesty. To be a patriotic Christian cit- 
izen means more than casting an annual bal- 
lot or waving the stars and stripes. A quiet 
and peaceable life contributes more to na- 
tional stability than agitation to subversive 
movements, 

St. Paul sets the pattern for the patriot. 
His own life as martyr will live forever be- 
cause God exalted him. What did Christ 
have to do with the pagan Roman Govern- 
ment of His day? He obeyed every law of 
His day that was divinely justifiable. He told 
His disciples to do the same. He was the 
greatest patriot ever to walk the earth. He 
must be our pattern. When we recognize 
the place of government in our life and na- 
tional welfare and international progress as 
did Jesus, we shall not be involved in foreign 
entanglements or international intrigue. 
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The loyalty of Jesus Christ knows no na- 
tional boundaries or barriers. It embraces 
heaven and earth. God's word is eternal; it 
outlasts every constitution or resolution 
adopted by man. La’ depends upon 
lawbreaking. And the latter takes place 
only where people wilfully object to others’ 
rights and selfishly demand what they will 
not grant to others. Our highest allegiance 
is to the King of Kings. He has saved our 
Nation in the day of crisis. He has founded, 
at the foot of the Cross on Calvary, a democ- 
racy of unselfish service on the basis of love 
and mercy. It has endured for centuries in 
spite of persecution and prosperity. If we 
keep close to the Lord of Hosts not a single 
problem facing us will remain unsolved. As 
we place our trust in God, our faith in men, 
under God, shall be reestablished. God and 
His eternal rights can never be an incident 
in history. Governments are made and 
ruined by men. God rules forever. Amen. 





An American Medical Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there is no challenge that comes to one, 
who is in a legislative position, that can 
be more thrilling in comtemplation and 
fulfillment, than the opportunity to do 
something that will prove worthwhile to 
his fellowman, 

Such an opportunity presents itself in 
the form of legislation that has for its 
objective the care of the sick and injured, 
and, the construction of hospitals, men- 
tal and chronic, as well as of a general 
character; the providing of diagnostic 
and treatment centers, nursing homes, 
rehabilitation facilities for the handi- 
capped, and all other types and kinds of 
facilities designated to alleviate the con- 
dition of those who are ill, and restore 
them to health and strength, or at least 
lessen their pain and anguish. Such a 
challenge transcends in importance that 
which accompanies any or all of the 
usual legislative opportunities to be of 
service. 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is wide 
and varied. There is no committee of 
Congress that has a more general juris- 
diction. It deals with the many activ- 
ities that taken together assist so mate- 
rially in making the achievements of this 
Nation so outstanding. Its legislative 
jurisdiction covers our great systems of 
transportation on land, in the air, and 
waterborne in our coastal and inland 
waterways; securities and exchanges; in- 
terstate power, scientific development; 
communications by telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radio, and television; fair trade, 
public health and other subjects. Im- 
portant as each may be in their own par- 
ticular field of activity there is none in 
my opinion, that approaches in im- 
portance that which deals with the health 
of our people. And, I confess that in 
all the many years that I have been 
privileged to serve on this great commit- 
tee, and of which I am now chairman, 
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there is no work of the committee that 
has such an appeal to me as that which 
relates to the public health. The work 
of the committee in this field of its ac- 
tivity is neither partisan or limited to a 
particular few. It is general in char- 
acter. It applies to all our people re- 
gardless of financial worth, with no bar- 
rier as to color, creed, or national origin. 
What could be more thrilling than to 
work in this great field of human en- 
deavor? What could be more challeng- 
ing? 

It has been a privilege to have had 
a part in the work of the committee 
during the years when great strides have 
been taken by the committee in provid- 
ing the means that would make possi- 
ble additional hosiptals and other types 
of health facilities for our pecple; to 
provide research centers in mental 
health, cancer, heart, and other dis- 
eases that are so devastating; and, to 
promote scientific research into the 
causes and cure of conditions that result 
in chronic disorders that handicap and 
preclude activity in the usual and normal 
ways of life; and, to find ways and means 
of promoting the general health and 
well-being of our people. To accomplish 
these things is a never-ending challenge. 

During, this 83d session of Congress, 
the desire to accomplish, and, the fact of 
accomplishment, has not diminished. 
Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, there has been advancement along 
every line of endeavor in the field of 
health. The President in his state of 
the Union message laid down in strong 
and emphatic words, the principle that 
the Federal Government, in conjunction 
with the several State governments, has 
a duty and a responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to promote and improve 
the health of our people. And, subse- 
quently in what has been termed his 
health message, the President laid down 
the details of his program for providing 
additional and expanded health facil- 
ities for all our people. 

This program of the President called 
for diagnostic and treatment centers, 
general hospital construction, hospitals 
for the chronically ill, nursing and con- 
valescing homes, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. All of this to be done by the 
use of Federal funds, matched with 
State funds, and, in addition thereto, 
the appropriation of Federal funds to 
assist the several States and local mu- 
nicipalities in carrying on institutional 
work in the treatment of mental cases, 
tuberculosis, and the numerous other 
activities of a similar kind. But, in ad- 
dition to all of this, the President’s pro- 
gram also included a method by which 
a broader and more comprehensive 
method of health insurance would be 
possible and at a cost that would be 
within the means of the low-income 
group. And it is also hoped that in ad- 
dition to this splendid program that the 
Congress will also enact a bill that pro- 
vides for a Government guaranty of 
loans made to individual doctors, or 
groups of doctors and organizations, as 
an incentive to create new and addi- 
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tional hospital and health facilities for 
the use of our people. 

With a program such as this, that 
seeks to provide the necessary facilities 
together with the fine service that is 
characteristic of our medical profession, 
we can look with pride upon it as an 
American health program that has 
avoided socialization of medicine and 
has constructed a system that is entirely 
within the American concept of free 
enterprise. 

I take pride in our accomplishment. 
It brings a feeling of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that it is something that is 
worthwhile in promoting the welfare of 
our people. It encourages to press on to 
higher achievement. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


Trritz 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp serhimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trriz 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp, in 74 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
auction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
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sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rzcorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGressIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcrEssionaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
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chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the 5s 4 
desired to be illustrated may be delivereg, 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a 

of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, | 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to _ 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clogy 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp ig ~ 
made up for printing and binding 30 days | 
after each daily publication is issued; there. _ 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public — 
Printer within that time: Provided, That’ 
upon the final adjournment of each session © 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal] 
not include deletions of correct mat 
substitutions for correct material, or addj. 
tions of new subject matter. ; 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF | 
DOCUMENTS d 

Either House may order the printing ofa — 
document not already provided for by law, © 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 


as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. | 


tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports‘or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee © 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ret. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, t 
with a statement from the Public Printer 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- © 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal © 
year. (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when — 
presented to either House, shall be referred ~ 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the ~ 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon © 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no © 
extra copies shall be printed before such — 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 7 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL — 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator” 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the © 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed % 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on © 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 6 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and © 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, © 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official usé, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of © 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to” 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- ~ 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis ~ 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 ~ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, © 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates” 
who have changed their residences wil! please” 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may b@ | 
correctly given in the REcorp. 




















Statement of United States Policy Before 
International Labor Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in these 
days when clear-cut assertions of Amer- 
ica’s unalterable opposition to Com- 
munist doctrines is so desirable, it is es- 
pecially heartening to note the out- 
spoken declaration of the United States 
representative, William L. McGrath, to 
the International Labor Conference, just 
concluded in Geneva, Switzerland. In 
a forthright presentation of the refusal 
of our Nation to compromise with prin- 
ciple on the basic issues of freedom of 
_ association and of liberty, Mr. McGrath, 
a leading industrialist of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and employer delegate of this 
country, enunciated American doctrine 
in a most commendable manner. I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The challenging of the seating on com- 
mittees of so-called employer delegates from 
seven totalitarian countries is in effect a 
challenge to the right of these countries to 
Temain members of this organization. 

We have in the past sidestepped the fac- 
ing of this issue. The time has now come 
‘when we must face it squarely. 

The ILO was founded upon the principle 
of tripartite representation. Its basic struc- 
ture assumes, and its constitution states, 
that each country will send delegates repre- 
_ senting government, workers, and employers. 

The ILO constitution, in its preamble, 
emphasizes “recognition of the principle of 
freedom of association.” 

The 1946 report of the Conference Delega- 
tion on Constitutional Questions cites, as 
one of the essential principles of the ILO, 
“the freedom of employers’ and workers’ 
delegates to represent their constituents 
without government instructions or inter- 
ference and to speak and vote freely without 
government control.” 

The ILO concept, from the very beginning, 
Was that employer delegates to this body 
should represent free associations of free 
employers, and worker delegates should rep- 
resent free associations of free workers—by 
contrast to government delegates, who repre- 
sent only government, 

Tt was the fundamental intent of the ILO 
that three divergent points of view, bearing 
Upon problems common to all three groups, 
Would thereby be brought forward and de- 
Dated. Out of such debates, out of full 
@nd frank discussion of areas of disagree- 
Ment, there would be developed common 
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ground upon which a requisite majority 
could agree. Upon such mutual under- 
standing progress could be made. 

This method has worked out in practice 
for 35 years. After the League of Nations 
died, the ILO remained. Why? Because of 
the inherent strength of tripartite represen- 
tation, which embraces three elements, three 
great social forces, which are paramount in 
a free society. 

It is my firm conviction that our remark- 
able record as a continuing international 
body is due to our tripartite composition, as 
defined in our constitution. And it is the 
tripartite structure of this body that is being 
threatened today. 

The time has come for plain talk. The fact 
is, and all of us know it, that delegations 
from Soviet nations are not tripartite, and 
cannot be tripartite. 

How can there be a “free association of 
employers” in Russia? ‘There are no free 
employers in Russia. Government is the 
employer. Therefore 4 so-called employer 
delegate from Russia is in reality nothing 
but another Government delegate. Calling 
him by any other name does not alter that 
fact. 

Are there free associations of workers in 
Russia? Let me quote briefly from the ILO 
publication entitled “Cooperation in Indus- 
try,” published by the ILO in 1951. Accord- 
ing to this document, Lenin labeled trade 
unions a “school for communism.” 

An article in a leading Russian trade union 
review stated—and I am quoting our own 
ILO textbook: 

“The Communist Party teaches that the 
success of our work depends upon the selec-- 
tion of suitable officers both from the polit- 
ical point of view and from the point of 
view of capacity and efficiency.” 

Speaking of central trade union councils 
in Russia, our ILO publication points out 
that the activities of the central trade 
union councils “fall also within the com- 
petence of the parallel agencies of the Com- 
munist Parties * * *; the prime mover in 
relation to any action taken being, in fact, 
the Communist Party.” 

Is there any doubt in your mind that in 
Soviet countries trade unions are dominated 
by the employer, which is the government, 
in violation of the principles of freedom of 
association? 

Is there any doubt in your mind but that 
a@ so-called workers’ or employers’ delegate 
from a Soviet nation is merely a mouthpiece 
of government? 

Let us look briefly at the voting record 
within the ILO. 

During the last 5 years there have been 62 
record votes on the floor of this conference. 

In all of these votes, as listed in the provi- 
sional record, not once has a workers’ dele- 
gate or an employers’ delegate from Poland 
or Czechoslovakia voted contrary to the vote 
of the government delegate. 

In every case, the delegates from these 
nations have voted as a bloc—and further- 


more, in every case the votes of Poland and 


Czechoslovakia were identical. 

Does not this clearly spell out the situation 
before us? The seven nations whose em- 
ployer delegates have been challenged have a 
total of 28 votes—28 votes, none of which in 
fact represent workers or employers; 28 


votes, all of which in fact represent govern. 
ment; 28 votes, all of which represent the 
Communist Party. 

What will remain of the tripartite nature 
of this body, if we admit a solid block of 28 
votes none of which represents free workers 
or employers, and all of which are under the 
direct dictation of the Kremlin? 

I charge that the purpose of the attempted 
reentry of Russia into the ILO is that of 
disrupting this organization and using it as a 
springboard for Communist propaganda. 

Unless steps are immediately taken to pre- 
serve the status of the tripartite structure of 
this organization as originally conceived and 
practiced for so many years, it is my inten- 
tion to recommend to my Government, to 
my nominees and to the employers of the 
United States that they refrain from sending 
future employer delegations to this con- 
ference. 





Shipping Industry Facing Two Perils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Shipping Industry Facing Two 
Perils,” written by Harry C. Kenney, 
staff correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor in New York, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 1, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Surprine Inpustry Factnc Two Perms 

(By Harry C. Kenney) 

New YorkK.—Two ominous business and 
economic storms are brewing on the horizon 
for the American shipping industry and up 
to now no course has been charted around 
or through them. 

These two perils consist of: 

1, While the United States merchant ma- 
rine is now in good shape, in 10 years or so 
practically the whole merchant marine will 
be obsolete because no new ships are now 
being built for replacement. 

2. The shipbuilding industry has about 
collapsed from the lack of orders. 

With the exception of some warships, 
United States shipyards have not received 
a single order for the construction of an 
oceangoing vessel for private United States 
flag ownership and operations in the last 
year and a half. 

Backlog of orders in shipyards have shrunk 
to a point where nearly all ships will be 
completed within the next few months. All 
the while shipyards are losing vital technical 
and design personnel such as draftemen and 
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Officials of Bethlehem Steel Co. told 
this reporter that Bethlehem, which has 50 
percent of the Nation's building capacity, 
has no new construction in sight. The com- 
pany also expects to close 1 or 2 yards and 
put others into repair operations. 

Bethlehem is reported to have made offers 
to build tankers and cargoes at cost just to 
keep the yards going and retain valuable 
personnel, but there have been no takers. 

There has not been a “big worry in this 
country about the lack of shipbuilding be- 
cause there are hundreds of Liberty’s and 
tankers anchored in several ports around 
the United States. But the shipping in- 
dustry is constantly telling the Government 
that these ships are now noncompetitive and 
will be even more so in the 1960's, and what 
once was considered to be a good merchant 
marine will disappear overnight. Even now 
they are “model T” ships with limited use 
from a military standpoint. 

FEDERAL POLICY CITED 


What is the Federal policy in regard to 
the merchant marine? Is it a good one? 
The answer to this is in a quote from the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine— 

“1. Sufficient to carry its domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the waterborne export and import foreign 
commerce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

“2. Capable of serving as an naval and mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

“3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and 

“4. Composed of the best-equipped, safest 
and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizens’ per- 
sonnel. 

“It is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.” 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NEEDED 


If these objectives are to be attained im- 
mediate action is declared necessary by not 
only private shipping interests but by the 
United States Government. The Department 
of Commerce recently prepared a report on 
maritime subsidy policy tn which it reviewed 
the maritime policy of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act and concluded that the basic na- 
tional maritime policy is sound and should 
be maintained. 

Among the recommendations for definite 
action is the need for launching an orderly, 
planned shipbuilding program with emphasis 
on replacement during the next 10 years. 
Also, to encourage operators to take posi- 
tive steps to replace ships so that block 
obsolescence will be avoided. 

A requisite is the expansion of research and 
development programs aimed at (a) increas- 
ing efficiency on ships and shoreside, and 
(b) improving defense capabilities of active 
and laid-up ships. 


There is a need for promoting more effi- 
cient use of shipboard labor through coop- 
eration of government, shipowners, and labor 
unions. This should be aimed at stabilizing 
labor costs which are responsible for most of 
the operating-differential of aid-granted 
United States-filag vessels. 

The Commerce report also saw the need for 
Maintaining a reserve fleet of sufficient num- 
ber of ships in ready status to meet estimated 
deficiencies in the active commercial fleet in 
event of mobilization, 
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There is a current need seen for studying 
methods of strengthening the domestic seg- 
ment of the merchant marine, this to in- 
clude: 

(a) Improving cargo handling facilities, 
(b) developing specialized carrier types, (c) 
revoking operating certificates in case of 
nonuse, and (d) repealing provisions of the 
Panama Canal Act which now prevent cer- 
tain groups from operating vessels in coast- 
wise trade. 

MAJOR RCOMMENDATIONS NOTED 


The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines which represents the 15 major passen- 
ger and dry cargo steamship lines, has spent 
a great deal of time summarizing the,Com- 
merce Department's review of the maritime 
subsidy policy. It found that some of the 
major recommendations of the report in- 
cluded: 

1. The need for the Government to in- 
crease insurance from 90 to 100 percent of 
the amount of ship mortgages or loans, thus 
encouraging the use of private financing mM 
shipbuilding. 

2. A construction revolving fund operated 
by the Maritime Administration for use in 
connection with construction, ship conver- 
sion, betterments, research, and develop- 
ment should be set up. 

3. Sell existing ship mortgages to establish 
a ship construction fund. 

4. Authorize accelerated depreciation for 
new ships in order to encourage replacement 
programs. 

Since the Commerce Department report 
was issued several Congressmen have taken 
steps to put the Department’s recommenda- 
tions into effect through legislation. Bills 
are now pending on shipbuilding, a tanker 
trade-in-and-build program, and private 
financing and ship mortgaging. The bulk 
of these bills will be considered in the next 
Congress. 





The Palatka (Fla.) Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida we have a first-class post office 
of which I am very proud, and I wanted 
to put a few remarks in the Recorp 
about this splendid post office. The post 
office at Palatka, Fla., has just achieved 
a 100 percent rating at the annual in- 
spection by the Post Office Department 
on June 3. 

Postmaster Mark H. Shaw and his en- 
tire staff are to be congratulated on this 
outstanding achievement. I understand 
that a 100 percent rating for a first-class 
post office is very rare, since the inspec- 
tor checks some 119 items which touch 
every phase of the operations and con- 
duct of the office. As far as I know, the 
Palatka post office is the only first-class 
office in Florida, with but one exception, 
to receive a perfect ‘rating in recent 
years. One other Florida office achieved 
a 100 percent rating several years ago, 
but at a time when a postal inspector 
was in charge during an interim between 
a change of postmasters. The Palatka 
post office was rated 100 percent on all 
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of its operations, and also had a 100 per. 
cent rating on the building itself, 
This is certainly a distinguished ang 
noteworthy achievement, and I wanteq 
to publicly congratulate Postmaster 
Shaw and every employee of this office 
I have always thought that this was g 
most efficient and outstanding post of. 
fice, and I am glad to see official recogni. 
tion given. The personnel of the 
Palatka Post Office has set a standard 
which is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of our postal service. 





Older Workers in Textile Industry Need 
Improved Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following testimony on behalf of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, TWUA: 

OLDER WorKERS IN TEXTILE  Inpvstry 

DESPERATELY NEED IMPROVED Sociat Secu- 

RITY LEGISLATION 


Immediate action is required to assist the 
tens of thousands of older textile workers 
who are today, and in all sections of the 
country, losing their jobs through mill 
liquidations or the discriminatory lay-offs 
designed to rid nonunion mills of their 
older employees. Unfortunately many of 
these persons have lost their jobs in areas 
of chronic and growing unemployment 
where alternative jobs, even for younger 
persons, are scarce. In areas where there 
are jobs, employers are discriminating 
against older applicants in the current sur- 
plus labor market. Few textile companies 
provide private pensions for the aged per- 
sons who have lost their jobs so that they 
must fall back exclusively upon their own 
resources and the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors benefit program for their support. 
When these fail they will have to depend 
upon outright public assistance after having 
served their industry and employers faith- 
fully for several decades. 

Adequate Federal pension programs are & 
minimum to which these industrial veterans 
are entitled. Having been scrapped by 4 
callous industry which refused in collective 
bargaining to create private pension pro- 
grams and by employers who have fired them 
to make room for younger persons, the mini- 
mum that these workers should receive is & 
satisfactory Federal pension program to as- 
sure them existence in health and decency. 
We therefore urge the Federal Government 
to correct the heartlessness and miserly dis- 
regard for the older worker exhibited by the 
private managements in the textile industry 
by liberalizing the benefits under the present 
Federal security program. 

HIGH PROPORTION OF AGED WORKERS 

The effect of the current drastic contrac- 
tion in the textile industry is being felt par- 
ticularly by the older workers because this 
industry has an unusually large proportion 
of mature and middle-aged employees. 
Mill liquidations and reductions in employ- 
ment are most severe in the areas with the 
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oldest work populations. The latest study 
of the ages of workers establishments covered 
py the old-age and survivors insurance shows 
that the proportion of male workers 65 years 
of age and over was 5.2 percent in textiles as 
compared with the average for all manufac- 
turing industries of 2.7 percent. 

There were no manufacturing groups other 
than apparel and leather products which 
could boast of as large a proportion of older 
male workers. Only the finance, insurance, 
and real-estate industries among the major 
classifications of jobs had a larger proportion 
of male workers 65 years of age or over. The 
proportion of women workers 65 years of age 
and over was in textiles 1.3. (Anna Berco- 
witz, Age of Workers in Covered Employ- 
ment: Industry Differences, 1949, Social 
Security Bulletin, Apr. 1953, vol. 16, No. 14, 


p. 4.) 
TEXTILES IS A HIGHLY DEPRESSED INDUSTRY 


The current recession has seen the volume 
of unemployment in the United States grow 
to a total of 3,305,000 in May 1954. The 
total will continue to increase through the 
coming months. In the textile industry we 
have had a@ drastic shrinkage of jobs since 
the peak of February 1951. Production 
worker employment then stood at 1,269,000; 
in February 1952, the total was 1,100,000. By 
May 1954 employment had declined to 971,- 
000, a net reduction of 298,000. But this 
figure understates the actual turnover which 
has mest adversely affected older workers. 

There is widespread chronic and prolonged 
unemployment for many workers in the in- 
dustry. This has contributed to the in- 
crease in the number of distressed communi- 
ties. In the May 1954 report, the United 
States Bureau of -Employment Security 
classified 4 textile communities in the 7 
major areas suffering from “very substantial 
labor surpluses” with 12 percent or more 
unemployment (Lawrence, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Altoona, Pa.; and Wilkes-Barre 
and Hazelton, Pa.). 

In January 1954, when the proportion of 
the civilian labor force which was unem- 
ployed averaged 4.9 percent for the United 
States as a whole; the proportion of idle 
workers in most textile communities ex- 
ceeded 7 percent. The following are repre- 
sentative of unemployment rates in textile 
areas: 

Massachusetts: 

State and area: 
Percent of Civilian Labor 
Force Unemployment, 
January 1954 


Pall REGGE peasdetienrktteeesoenann 7.8 

LAWRIE. 6 cid wanted cinta aes 23.6 

New Bethe niicdtenncecnwsemonn o 9.4 

North ARG iv cbacd Sccnnnan owns 8.2 
Rhode Island: Providence__.......-. o 20 
New Jersey: Paterson.............-. 6.1 
Pennsylvania: 

Alt00UE a seeks ctincctponsencom 10.7 

ScraQ Wickens abidktiteied cc cuatancein 12.1 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton_........... 12.7 
North Carolina: 

AUT ie ein cnn oes 8.4 

Durha@mM@.ccesnes Silicon ais lier dee dideipoias 9.3 


1 Over 8 percent. 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security. 
SHRINKAGE PERMANENT 


The shrinkage in employment in the textile 
industry is fc- the most part a permanent 
one. At least 75,000 workers have lost their 
jobs in plants which have been permanently 
closed. A special tabulation of the number 
of closed mills in the yard and weaving divi- 
sions of the textile industry, which normally 
employ 63 percent of the total, indicates the 
following number of reported mill closings 
by year and the normal employment of these 
mills. While the greater number are located 
in the northern States, many are to be found 
in the southern region and in other geo- 
graphical localities, 





Normal 
Mills liq- employ- 


ment 


Year 


4, 000 
8, 000 
26, 000 
21, 000 








Many factors have contributed to the dis- 
placement. Probably most significant has 
been the technological changes which have 
reduced the requirements for workers per 
unit of output and shifted demand from 
the high to the low input divisions. New 
machinery has made possible automatic 
processing of materials at higher speeds and 
with larger packages. Processes have been 
telescoped and material handling reduced 
through new plant layouts and mechanical 
contrivances. The shift from the woolen 
worsted processes to cotton methods of 
handling long staple yarns and the intro- 
duction of new synthetic yarns have elim- 
inated many older divisions employing high 
proportions of people. 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINED WHILE OUTPUT 
INCREASES 


A dramatic illustration of the impact of 
the rising productivity upon textile employ- 
ment is afforded by a comparative study of 
employment in the textile industry-as com- 
pared with that in the apparel and finished 
textile goods industry, which is the pri- 
mary consumer of textile products for non- 
industrial uses. While textile employment 
has declined from 1929 to date by 18 percent, 
employment in the apparel industry has 
risen by 58 percent. Productivity has also 
risen in the apparel industry. This disparity 
is a crude measure of the extraordinary effect 
of productivity on employment. Another 
equally telling measure is the fact that tex- 
tile employment declined between 1948 and 
1953 by 15 percent in face of a rise in broad 
woven fabric output of 4 percent. 

The distress in the textile industry is so 
severe and its ill effects so pervasive as to 
warrant a national investigation. While 
employment in manufacturing industries 
declined by 6 percent between February 1951 
and May 1954, the drop in the textile indus- 
tries has been 23 percent. 


IMPACT OF SLUMP ON OLDER WORKERS 


The old workers are the chief sufferers 
from mill liquidations. They have the 
greatest difficulty in finding new jobs when 
the mills in which they have been working— 
frequently for several decades—shut down. 
The skills which they have acquired over the 
years are largely wasted as there has been 
little transferability of skills from the textile 
industry to the industries which are grow- 
ing in textile areas. Indeed, the recruitment 
policies of the firms which are expanding 
militate against the employment of former 
textile workers because of the emphasis on 
hiring young people. As a result, thousands 
of able-bodied men and women are being 
relegated to a new industrial scrap heap. 

The insurmountable obstacles faced by 
older workers seeking employment as a re- 
sult of technological displacement or plant 
shutdowns are indicated in a number of 
surveys conducted in recent years ou the 
experience of the labor force of liquidated 
textile mills. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


In July 1947 the Oakes Mill in Bloomfield, 
N. J., was closed permanently and the union 
surveyed 132 of the former employees a year 
later to determine their experience in ob- 
taining employment. While 63 percent of 
the workers had found some job during the 
year following the mill’s closing, only 6 per- 
cent of the workers aged 65 and over had 
been so fortunate. Moreover, while 44 per- 
cent of the workers were still employed on 
the date of the survey (July 31, 1948), none 
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i 65-and-over group had retained his 
ESMOND, R. I. 

In May 1948 the Esmond Mills in Esmond, 
R. I., was liquidated, and a union survey 
of 628 former employees in November 1948 
revealed that while 48 percent of the work- 
ers were able to obtain a job in the half-year 
following the mill’s shutdown, the propor- 
tion of successful jobseekers dropped sharp- 
ly after the age of 50; in the 40-49 bracket, 
56 percent had obtained a job; 30 percent 
in the 50-59 class; 28 percent in the 60-64 
class; and only 15 percent in the 65-and-over 
category. Similar disparities were indicat- 
ed in the distribution of former Esmond Mill 
workers who were employed as of November 
30, 1948; while 39 percent of all workers were 
employed, only 15 percent of the 65-and-over 
group had a job. (Table 1.) 

In 1952 the staff of the Committee of New 
England of the National Planning Associa- 
tion conducted studies of the post-liquida- 
tion experience of employees of two textile 
mills. The report of the committee is cur- 
rently in the process of publication. It will 
show that there was little transference of 
skill levels among those who were able to 
find jobs. With regard to one of the plants 
studied (a New Hampshire woolen and wors- 
ted mill) the committee found that 13 per- 
cent of the labor force withdrew from the 
labor market after losing their jobs, most of 
these being older workers, particularly women 
past 60 years of age. 

DISPLACED TEXTILE WORKERS NOT ABSORBED 


A study currently underway by the Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic Research of 
Northeastern University in Boston has re- 
sulted in the interviewing of 756 workers 
from 3 liquidated mills in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts (1 in Fall River and 1 in 
Lowell). William H. Miernyk, director of 
this study, has reported the first findings as 
follows: Displaced textile workers are gener- 
ally not being absorbed by the “growth” in- 
dustries. “New industries evidently are fill- 
ing jobs with newcomers in the labor mar- 
ket instead of with displaced textile workers, 
according to the bureau’s findings,” reports 
Business Week, March 6, 1954. “In Lowell, 
younger male workers found new jobs, but 
those over 45 years of age still were largely 
unemployed after a year. In New Hamp- 
shire, 2 years after the shutdown, almost a 
third of the 200 laid off in the woolen mill 
were still out of work.” 


OLDER MILLS ARE ONES THAT CLOSE 


In 1954 the Stehli & Co. mill in Lancaster, 
Pa., was closed permanently, throwing 500 
workers out of their jobs. Like most mills 
that have been liquidated in the recent pe- 
riod, it had been in operation for many years 
and its labor force included a large propor- 
tion of older workers. While male workers 
65 years and over comprise approximately 5 
percent of the industry’s male labor force, 
the proportion of this age group in the Stehli 
mill amounted to more than 10 percent. 
This is indicative of a condition which is 
prevalent among many of the older textile 
mills. A very high proportion of their 
workers are of advanced age. The obso- 
lescence of the older mills has resulted in a 
high rate of liquidations among these mills 
and this has displaced many thousands of 
workers over 65 years of age. Adequate so- 
cial security benefits are needed to alleviate 
the distress of these workers. 

The above report of the committee of New 
England concludes that “job displacement as 
a result of the liquidation or migration of a 
mill or factory is particularly hard on the 
older worker. If a worker past 50 years of 
age can continue at this present work, he 
may have many years of productive and re- 
munerative employment left to them. If 
he loses his job, most employers will be re- 
luctant to hire him. He may be barred from 
productive work at a relatively early age and 
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he may be forced to accept such casual em- Nation's spending units which have accumu- came to Congress was Winchester Engle. 
aumbaes as comes his sh or to withdraw lated liquid assets. Certainly very few of bert Reynolds, who is affectionately 
from the labor force entirely.” The prob- the top 30 percent of America’s families known to all as Bert. My admiration 
lem of the older worker is so serious that the which have liquid savings of $1,000 or more 4 respect increased daily as I becam 
committee of New England urges strongly are textile workers. closely associated with him. He is e 
a “modification in employers’ attitudes to- Unlike the employees in most organized of arent ability. ens whese ae ‘ one 
ward the hiring of older workers.” mass-production industries, few textile & y, = 5 esty and 

But this change of heart has not taken workers can rely on: private pension plans integrity cannot questioned, and one 
place and in the present loose labor market to supplement their social-security benefits. who will tell you the facts regardless of 
there is little likelihood of sympathetic con- he following proportions of the production whether or not you are in accord. For 
sideration of older persons. As members workers in the major industry branches are many years, Bert Reynolds has had a 
of the marginal labor group, they will carry covered by private pension plans of even responsible position in this great Gov- 


the greatest burdens of unemployment. the most modest types. or ent and has had under his ceaied 
After years of faithful service to American nm 


Cotton wills 2. ace cdiecdciekcbew anes 10.6 the spending of hundreds of millions of 

ightfully entitled to a ; 
Select gansion a0 aaueeeie amount. Gyathetic tentliet: oo. cs -- 6.0 dollars for Federal buildings. Even with 
Woolen and worsted mills__......---. 13.0 all this vast responsibility, Bert was a). 


TEXTILE WORKERS ON SOCIAL- can ; 
Cee ‘sieeinet BENEFITS Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. way willing to stop and give you the 


To thousands of older workers who have It is evident from the above that only benefit of = a ee eee and guide you 
been displaced in liquidated textile mills, about 10 percent of the industry’s workers 11 & way which was honest and right. 
the old-age benefits offered by the Federal enjoy private supplementation to the Fed- Bert Reynolds was one public official 
social-security program represent the sole eral old-age and survivors insurance. The who truly believed he was a servant of 
means of support for themselves and their bulk of the workers must, therefore, rely the people and considered it a public 
families. The average earnings of textile on the Federal program to provide them trust. I am hoping that in his retire. 
workers are among the lowest in the scale with a decent standard of living in their old ment he will remain close to those who 
of manufacturing industries. Thus, in 1953, age. They have earned such standards by : ; ae 

know him and need his counsel. I join 
the average hourly earnings of textile work- dint of their many years of hard work. It ith his many friends in wishi : 
ers were $1.37, compared to an average of would be a gross injustice to deprive them W! S many 2 ng him 
$1.77 for all manufacturing industries. of adequate social-security benefits in an Many years of relaxation and happiness, 
Consequently, few textile workers’ families era of growing productivity and rising 
will be found among the 69 percent of the’ standards of living. 





A Tribute to Our Former President, 
Harry S. Truman 


Tasie I.—Percentage distribution of 628 former Esmond workers by age and experience 
in obtaining work from date of layoff to Nov. 30, 1948 
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Under . . 65 and 
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ee aa 48 | 4 53 66 56 30 28 15 Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
job. wae pevweweveevtennennennnewn 41 | 2| 45 | 54 52 % 2» 15 lowing tribute to our pee President, 
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arry S. , app 
N b EES, ae 5 eee 2 : 
wee gash least: Saal ee aoe wees Moines Register of Friday, July 2, 1954. 
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PRR CG CE a ina ccmintinowneiinbesd | 39 | 60 | 43 52 44 24 28 15 9g few minutes with Mr. Truman and I 
At I8t Job... ..-.----n-ne-2-n-nen-vneoeoe- 32/4 1 43 40 21 » 1s am happy to report that he seemed 
I A lala lenin Ne i Ea 5 12 | 5 8 3 2 Cec ; i iri 
At 2 Job -nnnneewsnnennecsenneeonoms | s} bead 5 3 2 § |-------- much improved and in fine spirits. 
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TABLE II.—Old-age and survivors insurance recipients in selected textile areas as of the 





end of the year, 1950-53 








Percent change 








(By Harlan Miller) 

For a long time it was fashionable in some 
circles to sneer at Harry Truman, or to speak 
patronizingly of him, I hasten to disassoci- 
ate myself from this juvenile, silly attitude, 
while he’s still alive. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 ae I’d rank him among our 10 greatest Ameri- 
= can Presidents in his own cocky, homespun 
—_ —_ inimitable American way. 

al mks ss a I’d planned to fly down to Kansas City 
Massachusetts: = — I — got oy, soca oo 

fing rence... ‘ at makes average erican tick? 
on bated Sone ene = | — _ =. isn’t easy for a President to be brilliant in 
New Bedford 8, 500 | 10, 300 11. 600 | 13, 400 57.6 15.5 the midtwentieth century as things explode 
mh hee - 5 | 7, 100 8, 000 | 9, 200 58. 6 15.0 all around us. But I totaled his 12 triumphs 
Sreomnemhet 2, 800 | » 400 | 3, 800 4,400 57.1 15.8 with a pencil; they amaze me. : 
eC. ctithietdcxtetscunnnewseubinn 18, 800 | 22, 900 | 25, 700 29, 700 68.0 15.6 He once lost his temper with a music 





Source: Social Security Administration. 


At the eighth biennial convention of the 
Textile Workers Union of America held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., the first week in May 
1954, a resolution was unanimously adopted 





Winchester Englebert Reynolds 
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critic who made fun of his daughter's voice. 
My daughter has kept her musical aspira- 
tions, if any, a secret from me; but I'd resent 
it if anybody made fun of her voice. And 
he seems to be suffering from penicillin 
allergy, which once gave me a bad year; my 
sympathy flows out to him. 

What do the third-highball Saturday night 


OF 
urging that the Congress enact legislation statesmen expect of a modest average Ameri- 
whose terms would be similar to those con- HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR can in a double-breasted suit? I don’t think 
OF OHIO history will sneer at Truman. Out of his 


tained in the Lehman-Dingell bill (S. 2260). 
On behalf of the 300,000 members of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, we strongly 
recommend a much liberalized social security 


program. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the first officials that I met when I 


inner agony and his debonair courage he 
made a dozen decisions which will still look 
formidable 50 years from now. 

1. Truman pulled the trigger for the Hiro- 
shima bomb, one of mankind’s toughest de- 
cisions to save 100,000 American lives. 
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9. He helped shore up our potential allies 
with billions in unpopular military aid. 

3. He saved Greece from Communist on- 
slaughts at is frontier and restored an ally. 

4. He bolstered Turkey until her fierce 
warriors became our southeast bastion. 

5. Under him the Berlin airlift set Russia 
pack on her heels for the first time after the 
war, and stiffened Western Germany. 

6. With the help of bold liberals in France 
and the Catholic Church in Italy he helped 
save Western Europe from the Reds. 

7, Truman ordered manufacture of the 
H-bomb over the cries of scientist Oppen- 
heimer. 

8. During his regime we encircled Russia 
with a loop of bomber bases and aimed our 
stategic Air Force at the Kremlin. 

9, Despite opposition at home he-~ nego- 
tiated successfully with Spain for bomber 
ee the Reds chose Korea for their 
frst experimental attack with arms, he 

romptly intervened. 

11. When’ General MacArthur (a great 
hero) became a prima donna and defied his 
Commander in Chief, Truman gritted his 
teeth, fired him. 

12. Somehow, for 714 years he managed to 
avert the third great war when Americans 
were betting on it. 

He didn’t act alone; but he was respon- 
ible. 

; I don’t care whether a man wears a sport 
shirt or a double-breasted coat or plays the 
piano, that’s an impressive list. Somre of his 
decisions may turn out to have been mis- 
taken. But each time a decision had to be 
made and he made one. The opposite deci- 
sion might have been a mistake too. These 
12 stand up. A policy is better than no 

licy. 

Maybe what impressed Americans more 
han anything else was his plucky, defiant 
campaign in 1948 against an able Republican 
who would probably have been a topnotch 
President. 

I've long been an Ike man, but that doesn’t 
blind me to Harry Truman’s historic virtues. 
In American history he was a delightful sur- 
prise. An average American, he was some- 
times impulsive, hot-tempered, cocky; even 
dapper and off-the-cuff, his critics said, but 
be rose to heights. 

If it’s true that Harry Truman was Just an 
average American, then we’re mighty lucky 
he turned out so well, and that average 
American character stands up so. inspiringly 
in a crisis. 

If there are millions like Harry, we’re even 
luckier. 

As this is written he’s still ill and in dan- 
ger. I'm sure a majority greater than 1948's 
wishes him well, and wants him around a 
long time, so we may perhaps find out what 
makes such an average American tick. We 
need both Truman and Hoover. 





Mesa Verde Park, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, not 
only is the Christian Science Monitor 
one of our truly fine agencies of infor- 
mation on the events of the day but it 
also has fine information on travel and 
Tecreation, One such article I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members for 
it deals with Mesa Verde National Park 
out in southwestern Colorado. Here, 
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preserved by the dry and healthful air, 
are the cliff dwellings of an Indian civi- 
lization which existed from about the 
Christian era to the 13th century at 
which a prolonged drought apparently 
forced them to abandon not only their 
dwellings but their culture and way of 
life. This rare treasure house is strict- 
ly a must-see in any western trip. 
The article follows: 


INDIAN Ruins SEEN From Roap—MESA VERDE 
Park GIvEs VisIToR VIEW OF ANTIQUITY 


(By B. L. Busch) 


If you’d like to step back into a strangely 
peaceful and remote civilization, Mesa Verde 
National Park is for you. 

Located in Colorado’s southeastern mesa 
country (not far from the unique spot where 
4 square corners of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah meet), Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park sprawls over more than 51,000 
acres of a flat top green table, high above 
the surrounding countryside. 

Dense pifion, juniper, and pine forests, 
browsing deer, and far-flung vistas are ap- 
pealing enough, but Mesa Verde’s principal 
attraction is its spectacular ruins—cliff 
dwellings, pit houses, and pueblos. 

Indians lived here from about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era until the thir- 
teenth century, when they were probably 
driven away by prolonged drought. From 
relics still being dug out of the ruins, we 
know these prehistoric Indians progressed 
from simple people who knew nothing about 
pottery, bows, and arrows, or even houses, 
to an advanced group who built huge com- 
munity dwellings from stones laid in adobe 
mortar, hunted, grew a variety of foods, and 
made beautiful cloth and jewelry. 


COUNTLESS RUINS 


No one knows for sure how many cliff 
dwellings there are in Mesa Verde. In the 
20 large chasms and countless smaller side 
canyons, there are hundreds of caves, and in 
almost every one isaruin. Excavations have 
been continued gradually since 1908, 2 years 
after Mesa Verde was made a national park, 
and the surface has hardly been scratched, 
literally. 

Since the Indians deliberately chose the 
most inaccessible caves for their dwellings 
(most of them entered only by ropes or lad- 
ders), today’s visitors to Mesa Verde get 
their best views by standing atop opposite 
canyon walls and looking down on these 
primitive apartment houses. During the 
summer season, sightseers have a choice of 
several tours which lead into the ruins 
themselves for first-hand closeups and 
colorful explanations by well-versed Park 
Service rangers. All tours begin at park 
headquarters, and are arranged for variety— 
both as to what you'll see and hear, and the 
amount of walking or climbing necessary. 

If you prefer to explore on your own, the 
service has planned well for you, too. The 
widely separated ruins have been linked by 
two drives of 7 miles each, skirting the main 
canyon rims. At numerous vantage points, 
you'll see signs marked “View,” and a few 
easy steps from your car take you to where 
you can clearly see ruins. These “View” 
points are well stocked with descriptive ex- 
hibits. 

LARGEST GROUP 


Perhaps the best known park features seen 
from these drives are Cliff Palace, largest of 
all the ruins, and, Balcony House. Spruce 
Tree House, the best preserved large cliff 
dwelling, is located cross canyon behind the 
museums. 

Besides guided tours (on foot, by car cara- 
van, or lodge bus) and auto trips you can 
take on your own, it’s possible to explore the 
park on horseback. Saddle horses can be 
rented by the hour, or if you prefer a longer 
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trek, pack trips of 3 days or more can be 
arranged. 

Extensive picnic areas and a free camp- 
ground where you can use your own sleep- 
ing bag, tent, or trailer are all maintained 
by the Park Service. Other accommodations 
offer everything from wooden-floored tents 
to a lodge and de luxe housekeeping cabins. 

The park is a complete city in itself, with 
gift shop, post office, grocery, and filling sta- 
tion. Yo help you understand the ruins, and 
so you can easily picture what life here was 
like seven centuries ago, free evening camp- 
fire programs feature lecturing experts, and 
both an archeological and a natural history 
museum are available. 

Mesa Verde is open the year around, but 
winter snows sometimes make driving haz- 
ardous on the one road leading up 20 wind- 
ing miles from the main highway (U.S. 160). 
Overnight accommodations and daily sched- 
ules of activities are available only from May 
15 to October 15. Fee for an auto permit is 
$1, with trailer, costing an additional 
dollar. Nearest r:\il connections are at Grand 
Junction, Colo., to the north and Gallup, 
N. Mex., to the south. During the summer, 
there is bus service from Durango, Colo., 
twice daily. 





Puerto Rico and the United States, Their 
Future Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, I include 
the first part of an article by Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. This article ap- 
pears in the July 1954 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, an American Quarterly Review. 

I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress, many of whom helped to make the 
creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico possible, will be interested in read- 
ing what Governor Mufioz-Marin has to 
say in this very fine article: 

Part I. Puerto Rico AND THE UNTTeD STATEs, 
THEIR FPurTuRE TOGETHER 


Puerto Rico needs to be “placed” afresh 
in the United States mind—placed not just 
geographically, but economically, cultur- 
ally, and juridically, so that the deeper po- 
litical meaning of its relationships can be 
seen in new and correct perspective. Puerto 
Rican affairs have been moving full steam 
ahead. The island is ‘no longer a liability 
but a credit. It also is beginning to loom a 
little larger than its mere geographical size 
would indicate because it is beginning to 
contribute to the outside world—especially 
to the United States—something that is val- 
uable and scarce today; understanding and 
goodwill. Because of all this Puerto Rico 
has become politically interesting in eyes 
that until recently passed it over as geo- 
graphically invisible. 

To bring the picture into focus, the fol- 
lowing facts must be established at the start: 
Puerto Rico is not asking for statehood. 
Puerto Rico is not demanding independence. 
Puerto Rico is dead set against colonialism. 
In other words, Puerto Rico is developing a 
new pattern of political freedom. 

The island is a political mutation—per- 
haps a cultural mutation too—unique in the 
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American system, whether by “America” 
one means the United States or the hemi- 
sphere. It is a Latin American country 
composed of good citizens of the United 
States. How good they are as citizens is 
shown by their record in Korea, where a 
large percentage of casualties were Puerto 
Ricans, and by the fact that most Puerto 
Rican soldiers are volunteers. It is shown 
by the quick and effective way in which the 
people and the Government of Puerto Rico 
came forward to refute Communist propa- 
ganda that depicts the United States as an 
“imperialist colonial power.” It is shown 
by the fact that 81 percent of the voters of 
the island have declared that they do not 
ask independence. It is shown, finally, by 
the vigor with which both people and the 
government repudiate the handful of Na- 
tionalist fanatics that occasionally fire real 
bullets into the real world from the bas- 
tions of their utter fantasy. 

How Latin American a country it is, is 
shown by its basic Spanish racial stock and 
creole population, its Spanish language and 
literature, its production of fine Spanish 
poetry, its rural folkways, its folk-wisdom 
and the fact that it is not for statehood— 
federated statehood, that is—by 84 percent 
of the vote. Its position as a cultural fron- 
tier makes it a community of obvious use to 
the cause of freedom: apart from doing its 
duty to itself, it can advance understanding 
throughout this part of the world. There is 
no place south of Florida and the Rio 
Grande where the American from Maine or 
California feels more at home. And Puerto 
Rico is chosen by many Latin Americans who 
are exiled from their own countries as a 
residence well suited to the spirit of a free 
man. A great republican poet of Spain, 
Pedro Salinas, who spent 2 years teaching 
at the University of Puerto Rico, wrote in 
his will (many years after leaving the island) 
that he wanted to be buried in Puerto Rico. 
Gabriela Mistral, the Chilean Nobel prize 
winner, has said that Puerto Rico is the land 
where the stranger feels most at home. 

The people that have given to others this 
gift of themselves have had a tough time 
economically. They have been whiplashed 
by poverty, almost defeated by a sense of 
hopelessness; and now they are having what 
some observers consider an almost mirac- 
ulous awakening. 

Puerto Rico has always been very poor. 
As its population increased by leaps and 
bounds through the 19th and 20th centuries 
it became a place a little land, few natural 
resources, crowds of people. For a while the 
population growth was sustained by grad- 
ually bringing uncropped land into use. As 
the United States regime on the island got 
under way, the sugar industry expanded 
tremendously to supply the tariff-protected 
market of the United States—a free market 
for Puerto Rico almost from the very begin- 
ning of the relationship. The increase in 
production brought by this and other—but 
very few other—developments did not do 
much more than increase the numbers of 
the poor. It added somewhat to the size of 
the middle class, however, and brought upon 
the scene the first few millionaires. Such 
improvement as there was in the standard of 
living of the general population resulted 
mainly from the greater attention paid to 
education and public health. 

Puerto Rico did have the great free market 
in the United States, and it did not have to 
pay Federal taxes. It could not hope to reach 
even the most modestly decent standard of 
living without drawing upon these two ad- 
vantages; yet until the 1940’s neither imag- 
ination nor energy was applied to using 
them—except for the benefit of sugar. But 
in the late thirties and early forties there 
was an awakening. A people that had been 
floundering in hopelessness began swim- 
ming towards the shore. Hope, indeed, be- 
came one of the natural resources of the 
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people, and dedication to the salvation of the 
country an attitude not too unusual. Voters 
stopped selling their votes. Compliance with 
political pledges began to be something that 
could really be demanded of successful candi- 
dates for office. And there began to be a 
feeling that there was strength in the people 
that made hardship a training for abolishing 
hardship, rather than an illustration of the 
need to bow to ineluctable fate. The idea 
that something could be done by workers 
and businessmen and farmers and political 
leaders and teachers besides waving for help 
from a raft lost at sea began to catch on. 

At least one of the causes of this great 
release of democratic energy was the fact 
that the incubus of the uncertain political 
status of the island was lifted off the public 
mind for the time being. For years the 
controversy over the contrasting objectives 
of independence and statehood had throttled 
economic and social thought—and political 
thinking also—for both the older and the 
newer generations. Both abstractions were 
inimical to the solution of Puerto Rico's 
many other problems. So the perennial 
issue presented to the people was tantamount 
to asking them the following obscure ques- 
tion: “What is your favorite way of prevent- 
ing the solution of the vital problems of 
Puerto Rico?” With independence the free 
market would disappear. With statehood 
the Federal tax collector would appear. But 
the premise was that aside from independ- 
ence or statehood there was only the indig- 
nity of colonialism. Would you choose to 
eat your bread in shame or proclaim your 
dignity in hunger? The burden that that 
choice, assumed to be inexorable, put upon 
the soul of a decent, kind, and proud people, 
cannot easily be exaggerated. 

The Popular Democratic Party, which came 
on the scene in 1938 with an economic and 
social program, realized that the vital day- 
to-day problems that Puerto Rico faced 
could not be tackled so long as this question 
of political status divided all economic and 
social groups.. The new party therefore de- 
clared, early in the electoral campaign of 
1940, that it would not consider the ques- 
tion of political status an issue in the elec- 
tions. It would not interpret votes cast in 
its favor as a mandate either for independ- 
ence or statehood, but would take votes cast 
for the party simply as support for its 
specific economic’and social proposals. To 
the degree that the dilemna of independence 
versus statehood was obsolete, this was real- 
istic; although in another sense it was arti- 
ficial, since the principles and relationships 
on which a people base their political free- 
dom are of real spiritual as well as economic 
importance to them. To make the dilemna 
entirely obsolete a new kind of political pat- 
tern, based on economic and cultural real- 
ities as well as on human dignity, had to be 
created. 

Many continued to argue that only by 
choosing one kind or the other of political 
status could the question be removed from 
political life. We of the Popular Democratic 
Party agreed that a choice would have to be 
made, but it need not be limited to those two 
alternatives. Some of us had begun to see 
that neither independence nor statehood 
would be an adequate expression of the 
Puerto Rican people, so that although it was 
true that the best way of ending the contro- 
versy over status was by solving it, the famil- 
iar dichotomy offered no solution, eco- 
nomically or culturally. Economically, there 
would inevitably remain the question of 
payment of Federal taxes if statehood were 
chosen, and the question of the loss of the 
free market if independence were chosen. 
Cultural problems were no less difficult in 
this narrow framework, because of the differ- 
ent heritage and traditions of the Puerto 
Rican people, easily assimilated when they 
got into the great melting pot, but not as a 
solid group in their densely populated home- 
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land. And independence was contrary to 
deep current of nonisolationist feelin.” 
which is also a cultural fact—that Tuns 
through Puerto Rican history; Puerto Ricans 
are capable of believing in almost any kind 
of free political expression of the brothe 
of man. 

Thus the decision to detour aroung the 
roadblock of political status seems to have 
released the energies of the people—yoy 
and old—and to have turned them upoq 
the achievement of the deep if less dramatic 
freedoms gained by self-reliance, education 
security, economic fairness, administratiy, 
skill, productivity. Eventually, it brought 
forth the political inventiveness Justicg 
Frankfurter had called for many years pp. 
fore when he said: “One of the great qe. 
mands upon inventive statesmanship is to 
held evolve new kinds of relationship go as 
to combine the advantages of local self-goy. 
ernment with those of a confederated union, 
Luckily, our Constitution has left this fie 
of invention open.” 


On the platform of “No political statys 
now; let’s get to work on everything else.” 
the popular Democratic Party won the elec. 
tions of 1940, the first in which it had par. 
ticipated, by a_very slight margin in a three. 
cornered contest. In 1944 it triumphed by 
a large margin in a two-sided contest. In 
1940 it had been supported by 38 percent 
of the voters; 64 percent supported it ip 
1944. 

By then the economic program was well 
under way. There was, and still is, a big 
job to be done, but the modern instruments 
to do it with had been fairly well developed, 
An ambitious beginning had been made in 
industrialization, with five Government. 
owned factories, not because the Government 
wanted to go into the manufacturing busi- 
ness, but because private capital, with very 
few exceptions outside of sugar, did not 
seem to want to. Electric power had a 
model management organization and was in- 
creasing at a good rate. The landless jibaro 
(countryman) was receiving his parcel of 
ground and with it freedom from the servi- 
tude of a squatter on another's land, and 
from some small part of his great poverty. 
A flexible minimum-wage law had been put 
into operation. The 8-hour day was a real- 
ity. Water was about ready to be supplied 
to town and country on an islandwide basis, 
instead of by tiny local aqueducts. New 
agricultural patterns, on an experimental 
commercial scale, were planned. This be- 
gan to be successful only later. A low- 
cost housing program, largely on Federal- 
guaranteed credit, was trying to make dents 
in the slums. Health was improving, life 
expectancy increasing. Up to date planning, 
budgeting, accounting, and civil service pro- 
cedures had been established and were in 
continuous process of improvement. 

The result was that, though it had been 
realistic to keep the question of status dor- 
mant as a political issue in 1940, it was no 
longer realistic to avoid it by 1945. It was 
not possible to insist that a civilized people, 
with a western tradition and a well-defined 
cultural pattern within that tradition, 
should permanently ignore the question of 
where they stood in the world, and on what 
moral basis; or that they could without det- 
riment to their self-respect permanently rec- 
ognize the validity of laws unauthorized by 
them, or the control by others of the policies 
that they might wish their government to 
follow. Obviously, the people of Puerto Rico, 
ruled by executives—no matter how aole 
some were—appointed without reference 
their will, by local laws subject to veto by 
that executive, and by multiple laws of Con- 
gress remote and not responsible to their 
democratic authority, could not consider— 
no matter how fair that Congress had prac- 
tically always been—that the question of 
status had been more than temporarily '¢- 
nored. 
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put what political status? A creative job, 
and a tough one, was ahead for Puerto Rico. 

A political form had to be developed to 
gt the economic facts, the cultural realities, 
the free and yet nonnationalistic ideals of 
the people. It also had to meet the legiti- 
mate economic and military interests of the 
United States, as well as the broader inter- 
ests implicit in the relationship. It had to 
demonstrate to the world the significance 
and sincerity of the attitude of the United 
States in its dealings with this under- 
developed, civilized, and fredom-loving com-~ 
munity of the Latin world in the American 
hemisphere. 

I have sought to make plain the truth 
that throughaut its history, Puerto Rico has 
peen neither separatist nor assimilist. It 
was never so in Spanish times; and what it 
was then it is now. It endeavors to keep 
its own personality, its collective sense of 
itself, and it retains its loyalty to a broader 
political system, which is also, as I have in- 
dicated, a way of being loyal to a conception 
of the brotherhood of man. The position can 
perhaps be described as autonomist, as dis- 
tinguished from both separatist and federal- 


vOut of this tradition the commonwealth 
status evolved, the base and seed of it con- 
tained in Act 600 of the 1950 Congress, which 
fully recognized the principle of consent and 
approved that principle in a compact sub- 
ject to agreement by the people of Puerto 
Rico. This status wasoriginally a Puerto 
Rican creation, then it became a joint enter- 
prise undertaken by the Congress. of the 
United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico—imperfect in detail, as any first at- 
tempt at an arrangement must be which 
requires the agreement of a busy Con- 
gress and a remote electorate—but sound 
in principle, full of the sap of growth, des- 
tined to bring still a greater credit both to 
the big country aud the small island. 

The most significant aspect of the new 
status lies in the recognition that the ar- 
rangement is indeed founded on the prin- 
ciple of consent, expressed by a compact in 
the form of an act of Congress subject to 
the approval of the people of Puerto Rico 
at the polls. Another basic characteristic is 
the concept of association as distinguished 
from the historical idea of union, so far as 
States are coneerned, and of possession, so 
far as unincorporated Territories are con- 
cerned. It embodies association with the 
United States, not union among the States. 
These are the characteristics that clear the 
status of the former colonial character of 


“territory” or “possession.” 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me on 
radio station WSRS: 

To answer some good friends who have 
asked me to comment on the offensive state- 
ment that has been made while I was in 
Washington, which is “Crosser refuses to 
State his views regarding the St. Lawrence 
Proposition and secretly opposes it,” my an- 
swer is that the statement has no basis in 
truth. The person who originated the mis- 
Tepresentation is guilty of deliberately say- 
ing what he knows is not true. 
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Every student of public affairs knows, of 
course, that there are persons who will 
promise to vote either yes or no in regard to 
any and all bills, if they believe that it will 
help them to secure what they want, re- 
gardless of injustice to others. 

No honest representative, however, who 
endeavors to conduct himself according to 
proper standards of statesmanship, would 
promise to vote either yes or no on a bill, 
before it is in its final form and no longer 
subject to amendment. Sometimes a bill 
is so changed by amendments that the au- 
thor of the bill, himself, is compelled to 
vote against the bill bearing his name and 
the number. 

The fact is that I have during many years 
most earnestly insisted that in order to de- 
velop and promote the commerce of our 
eountry, we should have the most complete 
and efficient system of transportation fa- 
cilities, including all modes of transporta- 
tion. 


What is known as the present Interstate 
Commerce Act was the work of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I have long been a member, and of 
which I was chairman during the last 4 
years of the Democratic administration. 
That committee spent many months listen- 
ing to the statements by experts representing 
all modes of transportation. 


The act consists of 6514 pages of printed 
matter. From section 1 of the act, contain- 
ting the statement of purpose, I quote the 
following important language, to wit: “all to 
the end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
means, adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense.’ 


That declaration of policy has been highly 
praised by experts of all the different modes 
of transportation. I am pleased to say that 
I had an active and important part in the 
enactment: of that legislation. In my dis- 
cussions in the House of Representatives, I 
have often explained that transportation is 
the circulatory system of commerce. 

It is, of course, always proper for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to state his views as to a 
principle. As already shown, I have always 
not only advocated, but as a committeeman 
I have worked for, the most complete and 
adequate system of transportation, and that 
means all modes of transportation, includ- 
ing transportation by water, highway, rail, 
and air. 

Any transportation route and way by 
water, either along the St. Lawrence or any 
other outlet to the ocean, that is just to 
the American people, and in accordance with 
existing treaty arrangements between Can- 
ada and the United States, will receive my 


support. 





The Change in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, June 26, Vice President. 
Ricwarp M. Nrxon addressed over 3,000 
Wisconsin Republicans at a fund-raising 
dinner at Milwaukee. The speech also 
reached a large television and radio au- 
dience. It was obvious that those who 
attended were very favorably impressed, 
and I personally heard many favorable 
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eomments from those who saw and heard 
in absentia. 

Some excerpts from the Vice Presi- 
dent’s talk have been quoted by political 
columnists and noisemakers as the basis 
for cluck-clucking complaint. I have 
asked permission to insert the address 
in full, Mr. Speaker, because I believe it 
was a masterful, affirmative presenta- 
tion. If some people smart under the 
few words of criticism contained therein, 
it may well be because the criticism is so 
well deserved. 

The address follows: 


I wish to congratulate the Republican or- 
ganization of Wisconsin for the magnificent 
success of this dinner. Considering the pop- 
ulation of the area from which your attend- 
ance comes, this is the biggest and most suc- 
cessful fund-raising dinner ever held by any 
party, any place, any time, in the United 
States. You have furnished the most dra- 
matic proof possible that Wisconsin Repub- 
licans will be united, strong, and victorious 
this November. 

That brings me to my subject for this eve- 
ning. How can the Republicans win the 
Congress this November? To me, the answer 
is simple. We will win in 1954 if the people 
who voted Republican in 1952 believe that 
they are getting what they voted for. 

What did they vote for? A number of 
things: They were fed up with the leader- 
ship of the previous administration; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower symbolized new leadership; 
all summed up what they wanted and what 
they voted for was a change. 

Did the people get the change they voted 
for? 

I am sure that many of you have heard 
people grumble, including, surprisingly 
enough, some Republicans, “There has been 
nochange. We might as well have the Dem- 
ocrats back as the present administration.” 
Therefore, I would like to talk tonight about 
the great changes for the good of America 
which have been made by your Republican 
edministration in Washington. 

Let us consider first what, in my opinion, 
was one of the major issues on which people 
indicated they wanted a change—American 
foreign policy. 

To those who say thefe has been no 
change, let’s look at the record. 

What was wrong with the policy of the 
previous administration? 

It was a policy characterized by weakness 
and surrender of principle at the conference 
table. 

It failed to recognize that the danger from 
Communist aggression in Asia was just as 
great as in Europe. 

It failed to recognize that Moscow-inspired 
and controlled revolutions, like those in 
China and in Indochina, constituted Com- 
munist aggression of the most dangerous 
type. 

"What were the results of this policy? Here 
is what we found when we came into power 
in January of 1953: 

In spite of the fact that we were spend- 
ing record amounts on military preparedness 
and foreign aid, we found that in our efforts 
to be strong everywhere, we weren't strong 
enough anywhere. 

The free world had lost 600 million people 
to the Communists in 7 years without the 
Russians losing a single soldier in combat. 

We were engaged in a war in Korea which 
had cost us almost 150,000 casualties and 
there was no end in sight. 

The war in Indochina had been going on 
for 6 years with no plans to bring it to an 
end. 

To sum it up bluntly, the Acheson policy 
was directly responsible for the loss of China. 
And if China had not been lost there would 
have been no war in Korea and there would 
be no crisis in Indochina today. 


-~ 
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The question then is: “Should those re- 
svonsible for getting us into our present 
troubles be trusted to get us out of them?” 
The answer in November 1952, was an em- 
phatic “no.” I believe it will be “no” again 
this November. 

Let us look at the changes which have been 
made. The Eisenhower-Dulles policy is 
based soundly on these fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

Communism is a world threat and it is just 
as important to stop it in Asia, South Ameri- 
ca, and the United States as in Europe. 

Communist directed and controlled revo- 
lutions constitute imperialist aggression and 
a threat to the whole free world. Such ag- 
gression when it occurs should be met by 
united action where possible; it can be pre- 
vented only by associating ourselves with the 
aspirations of people for independence, equal- 
ity, peace, and economic progress. 

A policy of weakness leads to war. The 
only language the Communists understand 
is a policy of strength and firmness. To car- 
ry out this policy we adopted a new military 
program which provides that when overt ag- 
gression occurs we will place our primary 
reliance on our massive mobile retaliatory 
power to be used at our discretion against 
the major source of the aggression when- 
ever or wherever it occurs. 

These are the basic policies. 
been the results? 

The United States has a better defense for 
less money. 

Foreign aid has been cut by $2,500,000,000 
in 2 years. The Korean war has been 
brought to an end. The chance for overt 
aggression across a border, as in Korea, has 
been reduced to a minimum because of the 
Communist fear of direct retaliation. 

We are building alliances in Asia, in South 
America, in the Near East, and in the Pacific 
to supplement those we have in Europe. 

As Secretary Dulles has said: “We do not 
look upon the conference table as a place 
where we surrender our principles, but, 
rather, as a place for making our principles 
prevail.” 

We saw this policy in action when Secre- 
tary Duiles and Under Secretary Bedell Smith 
came back from Geneva without giving to 
the Communists at the conference table 
what our fighting men had denied them on 
the battlefields of Korea. 

By their leadership, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles are making it clear to 
the world that the Communists, and the 
Communists alone, are blocking the road to 
peace. At Berlin, at Geneva, at Caracas, in 
the United Nations, the responsibility for 
aggression has been placed squarely where it 
belongs—on the men in Moscow and Peking. 

I would not have you believe that the prob- 
lems we face in the field of foreign policy are 
all solved. We are confronted by the most 
ruthless, deadly enemy ever to threaten the 
free world. 

But of these things we can be sure: 

The policy of the past, of weakness, retreat, 
and compromise, if continued, would have 
inevitably led America down the road to war 
or surrender, or both. 


Our policy of strength and firmness is the 
only one which can lead to the great objec- 
tive of this administration and of the Amer- 
ican people—peace without surrender. 

To carry out that policy I believe that in 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
the United States and the free world have 
the two men best qualified by experience and 
temperament to lead us to victory without a 
war. 

On the basis of the record there is no 
question but that we can go to the people 
in November and show them clearly that 
there has been a change’in our leadership 
and our policy in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, a change which the great majority of 
our people, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
will agree is in the best interests of Amer- 
ica’s security. 


What have 
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Let us now turn to domestic policy. Why 
did the people want a change in this field? 

Here is what we found when we came to 
power in January 1953: 

For 20 years the people of the United States 
had not had prosperity and peace at the same 
time. 

Taxes were at an alltime high. 

Inflation was unchecked, and the value of 
the dollar was going down every day. 

Controls still shackled the economy and 
instead of moving to get rid of them the 
previous administration was advocating even 
more. For example, in his last state of the 
Union message, President Truman asked the 
Congress to provide for the continuation and 
expansion of controls on the economy; a 
compulsory health insurance program to so- 
cialize the medical profession; the Brannan 
farm program aimed at controlling the farm- 
er and socializing agriculture; increased Fed- 
eral domination and control of power and 
irrigation projects. 

To top it all, we inherited a Federal spend- 
ing program which, if continued as recom- 
mended by the Truman administration, 
would have added $40 billion to the national 
debt in the 4 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. This in turn would have meant 
higher taxes, higher prices, and more con- 
trols for all Americans. 

This is what we inherited. Now what are 
the changes? 

Most important, there has been a basic 
change in philosophy. When this adminis- 
tration came to power we had to make a 
critical policy decision. How can we have 
prosperity in peacetime in the United States? 

The jobs and goods which create prosperity 
can come from 1 of 2 sources—from Govern- 
ment action or from private enterprise. 
When they come primarily from Government 
action we have a Socialist economy. When 
they come primarily from private enterprise 
we have an American economy. This ad- 
ministration has unequivocally chosen the 
American way. 

In carrying out that philosophy, this is 
what we have done in just 14% years: Con- 
trols have been removed from the economy; 
$13 billion has been cut from the Truman 
budget; inflation has been stopped; taxes will 
‘be reduced by $7.2 billion, the largest dollar 
tax reduction in America’s history. 

The purpose of these actions is to create 
a sound base for a dynamic economy of 
plenty in the American tradition rather than 
a static economy of scarcity in the Socialist 
tradition. 

We recognize the necessity and propriety 
of Government action in some fields but we 
contend that what the Government does 
should supplement rather than supplant 
what individuals can do better for them- 
selves. 

In accordance with this principle, the 
Eisenhower program includes: 

A billion-dollar highway program. 

A housing program encouraging maximum 
private construction and ownership at the 
lowest possible cost and relying on public 
housing only where necessary. 

Power irrigation and public-works projects 
like the St. Lawrence seaway which will in- 
crease the national wealth but with this 
basic difference from the projects sponsored 
by the previous administration—Federal 
help should be provided where necessary to 
construct such projects but once constructed 
there should be a maximum of State and 
local, rather than Federal, control. 

A farm program based on these sound 
principles: We can’t have national prosper- 
ity without farm prosperity. A program 
that piles up surpluses and depresses the 
market is not good for the farmer nor good 
for the country. Any sound farm program 
must emphasize primarily not partial paper 
parity but 100-percent parity in the market 
place. We believe that we can accomplish 
this objective by our program which is de- 
signed to reduce surpluses, reduce controls 
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on the farmer and develop new markets for 
the farm products. There are those who 
may say, “Put this new farm program off 
It’s too controversial and bad politics in an 
election year.” But for the administration 
or the Congress to support continuance of 
a program which will pile up surpluses and 
result inevitably in the destruction of mil. 
lions of dollars worth of food would be the 
height of irresponsibility. 

I am confident that the great majority of 
the American people will agree with the 
President when in supporting his farm Pro. 
gram he said, “What is good for America 
is good politically.” 

Finally, we recognize Government respon. 
sibility to help the individual meet the prob. 
lems of adversity. That is why our program 
includes raising social-security benefits ang 
extending coverage to 10 million people not 
now covered; extending unemployment ip. 
surance to 6 million people not now covered: 
a health-reinsurance program based on the 
voluntary rather than the compulsory prin. 
ciple and providing in effect that everyone 
who wants health insurance should be able 
to get it, everyone who needs it should be 
encouraged to get it, no one should be forceg 
to take it against his will. 

I have outlined some of the basic features 
of our domestic program. I think you wil] 
agree that not only have changes been made 
but that the new program is based on the 
sound principles of the Republican Party. 

I realize that there are some who may 
not like one feature or another of this 
program. I have heard some of the critics 
complain, for example, that the Eisenhower 
domestic program is too liberal. But let us 
consider the alternatives. 

The choice is not between this program 
and something more conservative. The 
choice is between this program and some- 
thing far more radical. 

If the Republicans lose the Congress in 
1954 and the Presidency in 1956, who takes 
over? The ADA left-wingers who will con- 
trol the Democratic Convention in 1956. 

The victory of James Roosevelt and Robert 
Condon in the California primary symbolizes 
the alternative—a Democratic Party which is 
the helpless captive of two types of men— 
one without principle, the other fanatically 
dedicated, but both welded together by a 
common determination to socialize basic 
American institutions. 

In my recent trip around the world, I 
visited several countries where the Socialist 
system has been given a trial. I can assure 
you that the productive, free economy of the 
United States is the hope and envy of the 
world. 

This is no time to lose faith in the Ameri- 
can system. The Republican Party has al- 
ways championed that system. This ad- 
ministration believes in it. Our program is 
designed to give it a chance to work. I am 
confident that the people want us to do 
just that. 

What other changes did the people vote for 
in 1952? 

I believe that if there is one thing certain 
about the election of 1952, it is that it constl- 
tuted a vote of no confidence in the previous 
administration’s will or ability to deal ef- 
fectively with Communist infiltration 
the United States. Why was this the case? 

The previous administration failed to rec- 
ognize the seriousness of the Communist 
danger. 

When cases involving Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Government were brought 
their attention their tendency too often was 
to cover up rather than to clean up because 
of their fear of political consequences. 

They failed to heed the warnings of J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Had they done 
so, the Communist conspiracy would never 
have been able to have done the damage that 
it did to the United States. 

The Hiss and Harry Dexter White cases 
were direct results of these failings. 
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what changes have occurred under the 

new administration? 
If there is anyone in the United States 
who because of recent controversies on this 
jssue has an honest doubt as to vrhether this 
administration is handling the problem more 
effectively than its predecessor, I say let's 
jook at the record of accomplishment since 
January 1953: 41 Communist Party leaders 
convicted of conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government, 20 additional Communist lead- 
ers indicted, 7 newly arrested, 62 new organi- 
gations added to the Justice Department list 
of subversive groups, 2 convicted for espi- 
onage, 16 convicted for making false state- 
ments to the Government, 3 convicted for 

rjury, 93 subversive aliens deported, 128 
subversive aliens excluded from the United 
States, 349 new deportation proceedings and 
warrants for arrest issued against subversive 
aliens, 25 denaturalization proceedings 
against naturalized citizens as subversives, 
over 2,400 security risks removed from Fed- 
eral employment and more in this category 
being removed every day. 

To the millions of Americans who recog- 
nize the internal Communist danger and 
want something done about it, I say that 
the Republican Party can be justly proud 
of the record of this administration in at- 
tacking and destroying the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. ; 

And with the passage of the President’s 
legislative proposals dealing with subversive 
activities, our law enforcement officials will 
be given new legal weapons with which they 
can deal a blow to the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States from which it 
will never recover, 

Why have we succeeded in dealing with 
this problem where our predecessors failed? 

Because we recognize the danger. 

Because we have nothing to cover up and 
nothing to hide. 

Because this administration cooperates 
with J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 100 per- 
cent. 

The difference in attitude between this 
administration and its predecessor in dealing 
with the Communist conspiracy is strikingly 
illustrated by an event which occurred this 
week. On September 13, 1950, the Truman 
administration asked the Congress not to 
pass legislation which would deny a Federal 
pension to Alger Hiss. On Thursday Presi- 
dent Eisenhower threw the great weight of 
his influence and that of his administration 
behind legislation which would deny a pen- 
sion to Hiss or to anyone in the future 
who is convicted of such a crime. 

The people of the United States can be 
completely confident that this administra- 
tion has the will and the ability to protect 
American security without compromising 
American principles. 

There is one other basic change which has 
occurred which I should like to mention. It 
is a very important one but it is one which 
we too often take for granted. 

There is a new climate in Washington— 
and I don’t mean the Washington weather, 
it’s as bad as it ever was—I mean a new 
moral climate. 

Two years ago you couldn’t pick up the 
paper without reading about another Wash- 
ington scandal, Compare the previous ad- 
ministration, in which toleration and cover 
up of corruption in high places and low was 
the rule rather than the exception, with 
this administration which from top to bot- 
tom is carrying out the President’s directive 
that dishonesty, disloyalty, and inefficiency 
will be rooted out wherever it is found. 

Every American can with pride hold up 
the President of the United States to his 
children as a man who has faith in God, 
faith in America and who has brought dig- 
me and respect to the highest office in the 


In November 1952 the American people 
voted overwhelmingly for a change in na- 





tional leadership. The record 1s clear that 
not only has there been a change but that 
the change is one which is in the best in- 
terests of the great majority of our people. 

And now I would like to talk frankly and 
bluntly for a moment to those of you who 
have worked so long and so hard for the 
Republican cause. 

I believe that every Republican can be 
proud of the honest, efficient, and loyal lead- 
ership the Republican administration, under 
President Eisenhower, is giving the country 
today. I believe his leadership and his pro- 
gram deserves our unqualified and dedicated 
support, 

I know we have our differences. In a two- 
party, as distinguished from a multiparty 
system, there must be room for differences 
of opinion among members of the same 
party. I would not attempt to minimize 
those differences in our own party or in the 
other party for that matter. 


But if the Republican Party is to stay in 
power the voters must be convinced that it 
is capable of leading. A party which is torn 
by dissension and strife inevitably loses the 
confidence of the people. If the Republican 
Party is to continue to be a great party, its 
members must be united on fundamental 
principles which transcend the differences 
we have. Fortunately, our party’s philosophy 
is based on such principles. 

All of us should emphasize less—the dif- 
ferences we have among ourselves, and 
more—the fundamental, basic differences be- 
tween the philosophy and performance of 
our Republican administration and that of 
its predecessor or its potential successor. 

Our party’s future and our country’s future 
are at stake. If we believe in the principles 
of our party let us join together in giving our 
Republican President what he deserves and 
what the Nation needs; a Republican Con- 
gress which will support his program, 





The Tycoon Who Looks Like a Cardinal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article, The Tycoon Who Looks Like 
a Cardinal, by Mr. G. Ward Price, pub- 
lished in the London Daily Mail of June 
15, 1954, as one of a series, They Are Your 
Brothers, the Men of Empire. 

In his article Mr. Price describes the 
role of Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, 
in the development of Canada. Mr. 
Eaton is a leading citizen of Ohio, and I 
take pride in this recognition given him 
in a prominent British newspaper. 

The article follows: 

THE Trcoon WHo Looks LIKE A CARDINAL 

(By G. Ward Price) 

With a population less than one-third of 
that of the United Kingdom and less than 
a tenth of that of the United States, the 
people of Canada are tackling the problem 
of developing their national assets on the 
grand scale. If they fail they keep a stiff 
upper lip—but when they succeed their ef- 
forts are richly rewarded. 

Her capitalists, scientists, and engineers 
plan and operate in a big way. The risking 
of great financial stakes and the painstaking 
exploration of vast territories are the cus- 
tom of the country. 
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TEAM SPIRIT 

One of the first things I, as a visiter, no- 
ticed was the team spirit that pervades these 
great Canadian enterprises. When the mil- 
lionaire financing a venture arrives in his 
private airplane to inspect the work he calls 
the foreman by his first name and is ad- 
dressed by him in the same way without 
either party finding such familiarity unusual. 

Typical of the rich men who are extracting 
the hidden wealth of Canada is Mr. Cyrus 8S. 
Eaton, who is becoming the greatest iron- 
master of North America. 

“Despite the growing use of plastics and 
light metals,” he told me, “iron is the key to 
the future of Canada.” He added that the 
Dominion will soon produce £150 million 
worth a year. 

FIRST LUCK 


Cyrus S. Eaton was born 70 years ago in the 
Canadian village of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
where his father was a farmer and also kept 
the village store. 

Young Cyrus was brought up to be a 
Baptist minister. One of his uncles already 
held such a position, and numbered among 
his congregation the richest man in the 
world—John D. Rockefeller. 

The first stroke of luck in the young theo- 
logical student’s life was to meet this multi- 
millionaire, who took a fancy to him and 
offered him a post in one of the many com- 
panies he controlled. Ten years after enter- 
ing the oil emperor’s employ Eaton, when 
only 27, was worth close on £1 million. 

Since then, as banker, tire manufacturer, 
controller of public utilities and mine owner, 
he has become one of the financial Titans 
whose wealth is lavishly employed in the de- 
velopment of his native land of Canada. 

His latest undertaking is to extract what 
is ultimately expected to prove 1 billion tons 
of ore—60 percent of it iron—which lay un- 
der a lake known as Steep Rock, 15 miles 
long, 4 miles broad, and 50 feet deep. 

A characteristic consequence of this suc- 
cessful enterprise has been to expand the 
population of the nearest village of Atikokan, 
Ontario, from 300 to 20,000. 


LAKE RUNS OUT 


The prospecting of Steep Rock cost £7 mil- 
lion. When the presence of the deposits was 
confirmed Eaton started driving a 2,000-foot 
tunnel upward through the solid rock under 
the lake. When the shaft was under the 
middle of the lake it was blown up, and the 
water ran out, leaving the orefield to be 
tained. 

Cyrus Stephen Eaton himself looks more 
like a cardinal than what Canadians call a 
“tycoon.” He is an exceptionally handsome 
man, with snow white hair, blue eyes, clean- 
shaven face, and the figure of an athlete. 
He neither smokes nor drinks. 

It is perhaps surprising on that side of the 
Atlantic that his favorite pastime should be 
riding to hounds. He gave me a well-in- 
formed explanation of the difference between 
the American-bred Virginian foxhound and 
the British type he imports from the Shires. 
He breeds shorthorns on two large country 
estates. 

It was a typically bitter day of the Ca- 
nadian winter when I had lunch with Mr. 
Eaton. 

“I never go south to Florida, like so many 
people do in the winter,” he said. “It’s too 
enervating. I take my winter holiday on the 
slopes near the St. Lawrence, teaching my 
10 grandchildren to ski.” He has 2 sons and 
5 daughters, 

UNUSUAL OFFICE 


One of the impressive elements in Mr. 
Eaton’s surroundings is the magnificence 
of his office, which fill the top floors of a 
skyscraper. ‘They are paneled in English 
oak, and the lounge, where visitors are re- 
ceived, is a reproduction of an Elizabethan 
manor hall, with minstrels’ gallery complete. 
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It was built in England, taken to pieces, and 
shipped across the Atlantic. 

Eaton intends to have under his control 
two sources of iron ore. One of them, at 
Steep Rock, will ship its output to the 
United States. The other field is on the 
shore of Ungava Bay in northern Quebec 
Province. “You can walk for 110 miles on 
surface iron ore there,” Mr. Eaton told me. 
There is abundant electric power obtainable 
from the rivers that flow into the channel 
leading into Hudson Bay. The advantage 
of the Ungava Bay location consists of @ 
deep-sea harbor with a natural frontage 
that remains open half the year. 

In competition with the Ungava enter- 
prise is a new company formed to work 
an iron-ore concession in northern Quebec. 

TOO MUCH CAUTION 


These are mighty enterprises, made pos- 
sible only by the bold use of capital. Mr. 
Eaton, himself ready to make great bids for 
fortune’s favors, does not think highly of 
the spirit shown by others. 

“Canada is held back by extreme caution,” 
he says. “She should embark on a bold 
course of expansion. She needs more high- 
ways and electric power. Her resources, hu- 
man and natural, are an ideal combination 
for an unprecedented era of prosperity.” 

Besides finance, the development of a huge 
country like Canada calls for a steady sup- 
ply of robust and intelligent labor. 

“There is never any difficulty in getting 
labor for the North,” I was told by Mr. C. D. 
Howe, the Deputy Premier, to whom much 
credit is given by his fellow Canadians for 
the eagerness with which he promotes pub- 
lic works. 

Immigration seems to be the only rapid 
form of economic aid for Canada. The Do- 
minion receives about 170,000 new settlers a 
year, most of them coming from Germany, 
Holland, and Italy. 


Benefits of the Free-Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, patriotic 
Americans such as Charles P. McCor- 
mick, of Baltimore, have represented 
this Nation in the past at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. Currently our 
official delegation includes Mr. William 
lL. McGrath, a leading industrialist of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the most timely address ex- 
pounding the benefits of the free-enter- 
prise system and the opportunities of 
individual initiative in this country. 
This outline of the American way of life 
was delivered by Mr. McGrath at the 
plenary session of the International 
ae Conference at Geneva, Switzer- 

I was much impressed by the emphasis 
which the Director General, in his report, 
Placed upon technical assistance. As you 
know, the United States employers have 
from the beginning supported this phase of 
the program of the ILO—and it is in this 
field that we can perhaps be of the greatest 
help toward the primary objective of .the 


ILO; namely, raising the standard of living 
the world over. 
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We in the United States are very much 
aware of the fact that our culture has been 
transplanted from the many different coun- 
tries in which the forebears of our popula- 
tion originated. In literature, art, music, 
religion and philosophy, we are, to a large 
extent, merely the inheritors of the ideas 
and traditions of our ancestors, who came 
from the four corners of the world to popu- 
late the United States. 

But meanwhile, we in our country have 
built up a civilization, a culture of our own, 
you might say, which has largely grown out 
of the benefits of technological develop- 
ment—a culture which has to do with 
mechanization, quantity production, devel- 
opment of mass markets, all of which has 
resulted in making available comforts and 
conveniences to larger and ever larger num- 
bers of our people. 

While you might consider this development 
to be essentially materialistic, I say to you 
that it has improved the well-being of our 
people in countless nonmaterialistic respects. 
Our people as a consequence of their higher 
and higher standard of living, have more and 
more time and facilities available to them to 
engage in educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural pursuits, which in turn contribute to 
greater and greater improvement in their 
physical and, more importantly, their spirit- 
ual well-being. 

I think, therefore, that we might define 
the objective of technological development 
as that of assuring better things to more 
people at lower cost. And this brings me 
back to the subject of the contribution which 
I think the United States, on the basis of its 
experience, may make on behalf of that 
objective. 

I want to explain to you today what we in 
the United States call the technique of 
“creating consumer demand”—or, to use 
simpler words, getting more people to want 
to buy the things we make. 

Orders for the things we make mean pro- 
duction, payrolls, and a higher standard of 
living. 

How do you get more orders? 

There are, in the main, two groups of 
products. 

The first group consists of the things that 
people must have in order to live. Among 
there are food, clothing, and shelter. 

The second group consists of the things 
that people want, over and above the neces- 
sities of existence. 

In the United States the major share of 
our business and our employment is occu- 
pied with making things that people want, 
rather than what they actually have to have. 
We have learned that there is no limit to 
human desires, and that upon them can be 
built a limitless volume of production, jobs, 
and payrolls. 

This did not happen overnight. Orig- 
inally the United States was an under- 
developed country. Less than 100 years ago 
a large share of our people still lived in 
one-room log cabins. What took place in 
our country since then can take place now 
in nations whose economy is today in transi- 
tion from subsistence farming to industrial 
production. ‘ 

What happened was, as we filled our basic 
needs and began to make the things that 
people wanted above their needs, that we 
began to realize the benefits of operating 
under the free competitive system. 

Under this system, the company that gave 
the best values to the public kept its busi- 
ness, the company that failed to give good 
values lost its business. In our country 
there are no artificial restrictions which pro- 
tect the high-cost producer. To survive he 
must lower his cost and improve his product; 
or if his product becomes obsolete, he must 
find a new one. Progress in business is a 
result of giving more people more and bet- 
ter things in return for what they are paid 
for a day’s work. 
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Competing companies strive to get bug. 
ness away from each other by Offering 
better product at a lower price. But pricg 
was only part of the story. How about pur. 
chasing power? We began to realize that ty 
gain broader markets it was not enough jus 
to offer better values. We would also have 
to pay higher wages so that our people could 
afford to buy the things they helped to make 

Thus, it is inherent in our system, unde 
which freedom of competition makes mo. 
nopolies well-nigh impossible, that greater 
productivity in selling things must go hang 
in hand with greater productivity in making 
things, and that, as ownership shares the 
fruits of higher productivity among its cy. 
tomers and its employees (as well as itself) 
the purchasing power of all three economic 
groups is improved and the standard of liy. 
ing of the total population rises in the 
process. 

In the old days a manufacturer, makin 
a certain product, built it the way he thought 
it ought to be built, found out what it cost 
to make it, added enough to his cost to rep. 
resent a substantial profit, and thereby gy. 
rived at the price, and then set out to sel 
it. He sold whatever number would sell at 
that price. 

But how about the customers? How many 
were willing and able to buy at that price? 
And was it the kind of product they wanteq? 

Under the spur of competition, manufac. 
turers in the United States awakened to the 
fact that it is the customer, not the many. 
facturer, who determines the market, anq 
that the place to start is with the customer, 

Let’s assume, for example, that a company 
is going to bring out a new model of a motor. 
ized bicycle. 

As its first step, the company makes a sur. 
vey to determine what sort of a motorized 
bicycle people prefer, and how much are they 
willing to pay for it. 

Out of this will be developed an estimate 
that if the company will make a motorized 
bicycle of a certain general design, to sell 
within a certain price range, the annual sales 
volume will probably reach a certain figure, 
But just what is the right design and the 
right pirce? 

Here is where the arithmetic of volume 
comes into the picture. Should the com- 
pany figure on a large profit margin per sale, 
thereby raising the price and reducing sales 
volume? Or should it figure on a low profit 
margin, thereby reducing the price and in- 
creasing the sales volume? 

What we have learned in the United States 
is that highly satisfactory profits can be 
earned on low profit margins. You don’t 
make money, in a competitive economy, by 
keeping the price up and making a big mar- 
gin of profit per unit of sale. You make 
more money by cutting your price to where 
you have a small margin of profit, but in- 
creasing your volume of sales. In short, the 
better you do for the customer, the better 
you do for yourself. 

I would like to back up that statement by 
just a few figures. In my own company—we 
make home heating furnaces and home cool- 
ing equipment—our margin of net. profit, 
last year, was less than 3 cents on each 
dollar of sales. The average annual net 
profit earned by industries in the United 
States over the last 10 years is less than 4 
cents per dollar of sales. 

Now let’s go back to that motorized bicycle 
company. 

As a result of their market survey, they 
determine the price at which they are going 
to sell their product, and design a product 
on which they can make a modest profit 
margin at that price, provided they sell 8 
large enough volume. Volume is impera- 
tive because costs are based upon quantity 
production. 

How big a volume must they sell, in 4 year, 
to make what they consider a fair profit? 
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let's say the answer is 100,000 units. This 
figure then becomes their sales quota for 
the year. They must sell 100,000 units. How 
do they go about it? 

They do it by advertising, by merchandis- 
ing, by selling. 

The job is that of making people want 
that motorized bicycle. The company has 
gotten the price down to where people are 
able to buy. F 

This is what I mean by creating a market 
out of human desires—a market that means 
jobs and payrolls. 

Every day somebody invents something 
new or better, that people want. Can it be 
sold? The answer is probably “Yes,” if you 
can get the price down. Well, you can get 
the price down if you can create enough de- 
mand so that you can use the techniques of 
yolume production, 

Take television as an example. When tele- 
yision first came out in the United States a 
set cost over $300. But merchandising and 
advertising went to work on the public im- 
agination until hundreds of thousands of 
people wanted television. That made pos- 
sible mass production on a competitive basis. 
The result is that today you can get a better 
television set for about $175. When televi- 
sion sets cost $300 or more they made only a 
small number per year and the industry em- 
ployed a mere handful of people. Today the 
industry manufactures about 3 million sets 
a year and employs nearly 400,000 people. 

That is an illustration of how persuading 
people to want something—something, mind 
you, that they didn’t really have to have— 
has added to productivity and employment 
as well as the standard of living. 

You may say that the United States has 
television because it is richer. I say that the 
United States is richer because it developed 
and sold television. It cyeated a great in- 
dustry out of an invention and human 
desires. 

Now the rest of the world is as prolific as 
the United States in inventions—in fact, 
Europe is ahead of the United States in many 
scientific discoveries. And people the world 
over have human desires. 

Can this principle of creating production 
and payrolls out of human desires be applied 
all over the world? I think it can by adapt- 
ing to your circumstances the techniques 
which we have proved by experience in the 
United States. 

Iam glad to report that a start has been 
made in this direction. 

Under the auspices of the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration, the 
Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement is recruiting teams of marketing 
executives—men who have gained such ex- 
perience in their own businesses—to discuss 
the techniques of creating consumer demand 
with businessmen in other countries. 

Several of these teams have already par- 
ticipated in seminars on this subject in vari- 
ous European countries at the invitation and 
request of local long-established business 
organizations. It is significant that these 
marketing teams returned with the convic- 
tion that Europe has, within the borders of 
its various countries, markets whose poten- 
tials have barely been tapped. 

Nearly 100 management men from the 
United States have participated in the pro- 
gram of the Council for International Prog- 
ress in Management, through more than 20 
teams in 9 countries. One interesting com- 
ment has been that, to repay its debt to 
Europe for the industrial revolution, the 
United States is now giving Europe the bene- 
fit of its discoveries in terms of today’s 
marketing revolution. 

You may say, “This idea of creating mar- 
kets is all very well for the United States, 
but it couldn't be done in my country.” 

While I appreciate that there may be 
countless obstacles of tradition and attitude 
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to be surmounted, my belief is that a sincere 
reappraisal of your price, your wage, and 
your profit relationships, and a determined 
willingness to bring them into more equi- 
table alinement for the general good, will 
generate results that will amaze you. May 
I respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that, in the United States, the workers 
in industry constitute the biggest market for 
its products. 

Once you can establish a market by mak- 
ing people want something you can furnish 
at a price they can pay, you have greater 
productivity, higher payrolls, and a rising 
standard of living. 

This method requires, however, three con- 
ditions for its successful operation: 

First. A competitive economy. 

Second. A sincere belief in the desirability 
of giving the consumer the most you can 
for his money. 

Third. A conviction that employees are 
your best customers. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to 
state again, as I have in past years before 
this conference, that I think we can accom- 
plish far more by the interchange of ideas 
than we can by the passing of conventions. 
Progress in the standard of living arises pri- 
marily from better employer-employee rela- 
tions, better production methods, better 
marketing methods, better utilization of new 
techniques, and above all, a fuller develop- 
ment of human understanding. None of 
these objectives can be achieved by legisla- 
tion. Only when freemen of labor and 
management aggressively support the prin- 
ciples of a free economy can we move for- 
ward to a bright future for everyone. 

It is my hope that all of us working to- 
gether, knowing that we all have something 
to learn as well as something to pass on to 
others, will strive to maintain this organiza- 
tion not as an international parliament but 
as a world forum in which we can exchange 
our ideas to the mutual benefit of all of us. 
On this basis I consider the ILO one of the 
world’s greatest potential forces on behalf of 
improvement of the standard of living, mu- 
tual understanding among countries, and 
world peace. 
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Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most gratifying developments under the 
Eisenhower administration has been the 
recognition of the separation of the three 
branches of Government, with particular 
emphasis on the recapture by the Con- 
gress with the definite approval of the 
President, and after being used by the 
White House as a whipping boy for some 
20 years, of its rightful place as coequal 
with the Executive in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

To deny to the Legislature the right to 
check on the administration of the laws 
it has enacted would be to ignore con- 
gressional responsibility for seeing that 
the statutes are changed or repealed as 
the conditions may demand, and to fail 
to check on the acts of those appointed 
to administer the law would be a clear 
avoidance of its duty under the Consti- 
tution, 
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Notable instances where the executive 
branch failed in its responsibility to keep 
its house in order are had in the Teapot 
Dome scandal and the treason of Alger 
Hiss and in both cases the Congress had 
to move in to protect the public interest. 
All of which does not imply that there 
should not be a reasonable restraint 
placed upon both the executive and the 
legislative branches to insure the fullest 
cooperation and to avoid those public 
displays which becloud the issues. The 
following editorial taken from the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
explores at greater length the question 
of congressional responsibility : 

Ir Is THE Duty or ConGREss To CHECK ON 

EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


One matter which deserves more careful 
consideration than it received during the 
hurly-burly of the McCarthy-Army hearings 
is the relation between the executive branch 
of the Government and Congress, particu- 
larly when an executive department is under 
congressional scrutiny. 

President Eisenhower’s justifiable refusal 
to permit the Senate committee to have 
access to “conversations or communications 
or any documents or reproductions concern- 
ing such advice” has been elaborated by some 
opponents of Senator McCartHy to mean 
that the executive department has no duty to 
explain, or even reveal, its acts to congres- 
sional committees under any circumstances 
whatever. Obviously, since the functions of 
the executive include the execution of laws 
passed by Congress, it is nonsense to assert 
that Congres may not inquire into the pro- 
ficiency with which the executive is carrying 
out its duties. To say otherwise is to defend 
a dictatorship by the executive branch. 

As Woodrow Wilson once expressed it: 
“Quite 1s important as legislation is vigilant 
oversiglit of administration; and even more 
important than legislation is the instruction 
and guidance in political affairs which the 
people might receive from a body which kept 
all national concerns suffused in a broad day- 
light of discussion.” 

The present difficulty in reestablishing this 
important interrelation between the 
branches of the Government is to some ex- 
tent due to the fact that Senator McCartHuy 
became chairman of a Senate investigating 
committee. C. Dickerman Williams, writing 
in the Freeman magazine last year, declared 
that “the combination of Senator McCarTuy 
and an investigating committee has led a 
large section of public opinion to identify 
him with congressional investigations in gen- 
eral. The consequence has been that dis- 
trust of Senator McCartuy has now turned 
against all congressional investigations in 
the field of Communist influence.” 

The Senator, by openly inviting employees 
in the executive branch to come to him with 
reports of subversive activity in their de- 
partments, is largely responsible for the 
equally unreasonable view by liberal critics 
that such employees should never, under any 
circumstances, report subversive activity ex- 
cept to their superiors in the department. It 
will be recalled that the first move by Whit- 
taker Chambers was to give the Hiss story 
to Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle, 
who in turn communicated it to the late 
President Roosevelt. The result was that 
Roosevelt took no action. The exposure of 
Hiss was brought abovt by a congressional 
investigating committee. 

Certainly the prosecution of Harry 
Daugherty, Harding’s Attorney General, the 
exposure of the Teapot Dome scandal and 
the more recent cleanup of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau could never have happened if 
Congress had been dented the right to in- 
vestigate what was going on in the executive 
departments. President Eisenhower's direc- 
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tive takes account of this necessity, declar- 
ing that departments and agencies must 
provide information “relating to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the committee.” 

Obviously, orderly administration would be 
impossible if every conference and conversa- 
tion within the executive departments were 
immediately made available to Congress and 
the public. The drawing of the line between 
the necessary power of Congress to investi- 
gate and the use of this function in a dec- 
orous and restrained manner is, of course, 
a difficult matter. 

There will always be attempts by over- 
zealous congressional committees to drag 
out more information than they need to 
accomplish their legitimate purposes, and 
there will always be resistance by executive 
bureau and department heads to demands 
for even the most necessary information. 
In the last analysis, Congress should have 
the benefit of the doubt. The disservice 
which Senator McCarrTny, as well as his left- 
wing and liberal enemies, has done is to re- 
move this important constitutional question 
from the realm of sober debate and to re- 
duce it to an irrelevant exchange of per- 
sonalities and unparliamentary billingsgate. 


“Now I Feel Wars Don’t Just Happen” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Midland Co- 
operator by Roger Wenzel, of Hilbert, 
Wis., entitled “Now I Feel Wars Don’t 
Just Happen.” 

The article is as follows: 


WISCONSIN YOUTH LiveD WITH GREEK FARMERS 
AND Reports: “Now I Feet Wars DOoN’'t 
Just Hapren” 

(By Roger Wenzel) 

There is a lot of talk of how we can pre- 
vent wars. 

Two years ago, I believed wars cannot be 
prevented. I have changed my mind. 

Why? Because I spent 6 months in Grece. 
I went there on a youth exchange called 
IFYE, the International Farm Youth 
Exchange. 

I lived, worked, and shared daily experi- 
ences of Greek farm life. 

This is the reason I changed my ideas 
about war. 

Now I feel wars don't just happen. They 
are caused. They are caused by fear, and 
fear is nothing more than ignorance. 

It seems all things are that way—that 
which we do not understand, we fear. 

Man feared lightning until he learned 
what it is and how to control it. I once 
feared bumble bees. I ran when they buzzed. 
Now I know approximately when and why 
they will sting me, and I do not fear them 
anymore. 

Living with people of other lands—as I 
lived with Greek farmers last summer—helps 
overcome ignorance and fear. It helps us 
understand each other. 

The youth exchange pian brings about 150 
farm youth from 40 nations into our farm 
homes in nearly every State. Alsé 125 farm 
youth of eur country work in other coun- 
tries each year. 

This is not a government program. It is 
sponsored by the nickels and dimes of rural 
youth all over America. 
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This program of IFYE is designed for 
understanding. Understanding other people 
by living with them, working with them, 
sharing in their joys, their fears and their 
problems. 

Many of the things other people see about 
America do not leave a good impression. Our 
tourists, soldiers, magazines and movies con- 
tinuously are leaving impressions. 

If they leave any impression in common, 
it is that Americans have money to burn. 

If you could compare wages of our soldiers 
with the Greek soldiers’, who don't get 
enough to keep them supplied with ciga- 
rettes, you would see what I mean. 

Everywhere we heard comments that 
warmed our hearts and made us realize that 
this program was promoting peace. 

A lady in Syria told one of us, “If Amer- 
ica would send fewer dollars and more boys 
and girls to live with us, it would do more 
good.” 

Across Greece we heard that “America 
sends us lots of dollars but when we get 
real, live Americans, then America must be 
really interested in us. That lives after the 
Marshall aid, point 4, and all the rest are 
used up.” 

I'm not saying our aid should stop. 
Rather, an exchange of young men and wom- 
en should be increased. 

When 125 American exchangees gathered 
on their way home, each had one thing in 
common to say for the country he visited 
and for America—‘America is the best coun- 
try in the world, but the country I visited is 
the second best.” 

This reveais at least one thing—when you 
get to know a people, you love them. 

You find that America doesn’t have every- 
thing. What is best for us isn’t always best 
for the next country. 

We can be proud of our skyscrapers and big 
things we have. But there are also things 
that need not be big to be worthy. Not all 
of us have the same set of material values. 

We need to learn that whether we live 
in America, Germany, China or Greece, we 
are still created by the same God. We even 
have basically similar problems. 

When we learn that all men are our bréth- 
ers and become a family of nations, then we 
will beat our swords into plowshares and 
our spears into pruning hooks. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication 
of the junior-senior high school at New 
City, N. Y., on June 27, 1954: 


Perhaps it is somewhat venturesome for 
aman of my background to speak on educa- 
tion. All of you probably know that I was 
actively engaged in politics for over 35 years. 
Fewer know that I have been engaged in 
business through those years, except during 
the 7% years I served in the Cabinet. Most 
people associate me with business only for 
the past 14 years. No one associates me 
with education. As a matter of fact, I did 
not associate myself with it too long. My 
training in the three R’s was in the Grassy 
Point Grammar School and the Stony Point 
High School. Ali in all, I had 13 years of 
school including high school, and 9 months 
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tm a business college. Most of my education 
came in the school of life. Because m 
rating in that school has not been Without 
honors, I feel qualified to speak about educa. 
tion in the world of change. 

It may be trite to say we are living in a 
world of change, yet the ebb and fiow of 
events is such that the truths, concepts, ang 
theories of the law of God and the law of 
man are under calculated attack from mej 
of sinister minds, who grasp power by spread. 
ing the disaster-laden doctrine of secularism, 
A confused and uninformed public opinion 
makes a nation the ready prey of desperats 
demagogs. A confused and misinformeg 
mind endangers the soul. 

But there can be no despotisin and no 
men of vast power where there is freedom— 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech anq 
of the press, freedom of criticism, freedom 
of assembly, freedom against unreasonable 
search and seizure, freedom of work, freedom 
to own property, and freedom to act a 
free men. 

Education based on our heritage of free. 
dom and justice is the foundation of any 
permanent peace for the world—and educa. 
tion rooted in the laws of God, makes {or 
happiness and enlightenment. 

Our heritage is one of freedom under lay, 
This freedom can be and is taught well in 
our public schools. I believe most sincerely 
that there are few scoundrels in the teaching 
profession. However, there is not a little 
confusion within some of our academic halls, 
Some would have freedom under the law 
as a license under the law. They forget the 
laws of God. 

Teachers of the world are the stonemasons 
of world peace. They are patiently building 
the foundation of lasting peace. They can- 
not build without the mortar of love and 
understanding which comes from knowledge 
of the laws of God. The social and economic 
problems which must be solved in this coun- 
try and abroad before a just and lasting 
peace is assured are staggering in their 
scope and complexities. Yet progress is 
coming every day if only in thinking and 
planning in our classrooms. 

Everyone in the teaching profession must 
take pride in knowing that he or she is a 
link in the chain of progress. The work 
of the teacher in combating ignorance and 
prejudice never dies, for he trains the minds 
of those who battle these ancient foes of 
mankind, and he trains the minds of those 
who will train future champions down 
through the ages. Man owes everything to 
his ancestors and his teachers. It is fitting 
that both should train him in the way of 
the Lord, for freedom under the law is at 
its noblest when it is freedom under God. 

We cannot have freedom without religion. 
There is no freedom without religion. There 
is no freedom among animals, but only the 
brute law of survival of the fittest. Without 
religion man is no more than a brute. Our 
first President recognized that religion is 
the soul of the Nation. In his Farewell Ad- 
dress, George Washington said, and I quote: 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable support * * * 
and let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education 
or minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. It is substantially 
true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government.” 

Unfortunately we have a cancerous doct- 
trine on our body politic. Secularism is its 
name. There are those who would have us 
believe that the only school where democracy 
is safe is the school from which God and the 
things of God are excluded. They would 
make the law of man supreme. 
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This school building is another example 
of the great progress which we are making 
to this country and this State in providing 
for our children fine physical surroundings 
jn which to get an education. But we must 
never forget that building and grounds and 
equipment are the incidental, not the prin- 
cipal part of education. They are the frame 
and not the picture. The case, not the 
contents. 

True education is a matter of the mind 
and spirit. It is earnest teachers and whole- 
some children and cooperative parents. It is 
the lessons that count. 

We in New York State can take pride in 
our schools and in the quality of our educa- 
tion, and in the spirit and training of our 
teachers. 

we have provided for the entire Nation a 
standard to be lived up to and an example 
to follow. We are living proof of what a 
state can do without direction from above 
or below in building, operating, and main- 
taining an educational system. 

Education.is the means by which the les- 
sons taught by the experience of the past 
are given to the present and the future. 
It is a business of sharing with our children 
what we have learned from our elders and 
from our own contacts with the world which 
we have passed through, 

Of course, as we all know, children do not 
always take for gospel truth the words of 
their parents. Sometimes I think that chil- 
dren become wise, perhaps overwise in their 
own day and generation and feel that the 
experience of the past is merely the useless 
teaching of the elders. However, as those 
children go out into the world they may well 
find that what we have learned the hard 
way might better be taken from us by word 
of mouth than to be taken by them through 
the hard knocks of experience. 

But we parents have a great opportunity 
to assiet in the process of education by coop- 
eration with teachers. The teachers are 
those who are skilled in transmitting to the 
children the lessons that we know out of 
our own experience. 

Another thing that is essential in educa- 
tion is that as society becomes more complex, 
as the number of people increases, and as 
the size of our cities grow, education must 
keep pace with these new conditions. That 
means that the need for formal planned 
education becomes greater and greater. 
There was a day when, as one educator put 
it, it was enough to have a student at one 
end of a log and a great teacher at the other. 
Igrant that education without great teachers 
is not education at all. But there must be 
more organization now than when those of 
us who have passed the middle span of life 
went to school. I for one am umazed at the 
difference in education and particularly in 
the opportunities offered between the present 
and those days back there when I went to 
grade school at Grassy Point and then on 
to high school in Stony Point. I am not 
complaining. It was sound education and 
it served me well. But the children of this 
day are facing an infinitely more complex 
world than I faced 45 or 50 years ago. 

As I see it, there are certain essential 
qualities that all teaching must have if it 
is to be in a true sense education. 

It must be free of dogma, and it must be 
free of dogmatic assumptions and arbitrary 
definitions, By that I do not mean that 
there are not solid and important lessons 
that must be learned by diligent application 
and that do not change with the years. But 
in the true sense education is the freeing 
of the mind to reach out and search for 
truth on its own account. 

Next, education must be humane, in the 
sense that it teaches people true considera- 
tion for the rights of others. It ought to 
teach people to live in society with other 
people and exercise toward them the kind- 
hess and the consideration that ought to 


_— & good neighbor in every walk 
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Next, education must be useful. I do 
not mean merely that education ought to 
teach nothing but the means of making a 
living. That is essential too. But to be 
truly useful education must give the student 
a broad grasp of the realities and a capacity 
to understand the outside world in all of its 
complex manifestations. 

Next, I believe that education ought to 
teach true Americanism. By that I mean 
that, after our God, and our parents and 
our children, the Nation comes first. The 
teaching of Americanism consists of teaching 
the great truths that America stands for, 
freedom of religion, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of communications 
of all sorts. It must teach that our form of 
government, created out of the wisdom of 
the ages, is for us the best form of govern- 
ment. It must teach that, despite our con- 
sideration for the fact that we are living in 
a world of neighbors, we shall not be good 
neighbors if we do not look to the preserva- 
tion of our country, its prosperity, its sol- 
vency, and its strength. 

Education must also teach good .citizen- 
ship. It must teach children what they owe 
to their communities, the State and the Na- 
tion in the way of observance of the law, 
in the way of participation in active political 
affairs, in intelligent voting, and in every 
conceivable effort to become well informed 
about the great issues of our time. 

But above all, education must build char- 
acter. For character is the basic factor upon 
which our civilization is built. Included in 
that expression are truthfulness, industry, 
and personal responsibility, as well as con- 
sideration for others and obedience of the 
law. 

Our educational system is so constructed 
in this country that it is possible for those 
who wish to combine religion with education 
are privileged to do so. It is, however, so 
constructed that within what we call the 
public schools there shall be no observance 
of any specific religious belief or ceremony. 
However, in the last analysis it is possible 
for all schools to teach character, and char- 
acter is, of course, a form of religion ex- 
pressing itself in human conduct. 

I would say finally that if I were a teacher 
I would avoid giving children any idea that 
all will be well despite what they may con- 
tribute. I would teach that all will in the 
future be exactly what they choose to make 
it. If they neglect their duty, if they are 
something less than industrious, if they 
count on the Government to support them 
without effort on their own part, they will 
find that the very basis of free civilization 
will crumble away. 

For the individual is the basic factor in 
society. He can make it to be what he will. 

No doubt this warning is unnecessary 
here—in this community which is so truly 
characteristic of the American way of life. 
But we must be ever alert and prepared to 
protect that way of life. 





Buy American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., July 5, 1954: 

Bur AMERICAN 

Although British manufacturers had sub- 
mitted the lowest bids for the construction 
of two hydroelectric transformers for dams 
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in the Northwest, the Army turned these 
bids down and awarded the contracts to an 
American manufacturer. The Army officials 
explained that the differential between the 
British bids and the American bidder was 
small and that under the “buy American” 
policy of the administration the contracts 
were given to the American bidder. 

There was quite an outcry in Europe last 
year when the Army acted similarly in reject- 
ing European bids for the same type of equip- 
ment and we were criticized as not living up 
to the informal agreement of “trade not aid.” 
But on a sound business basis we have good 
reason to give the contracts to our own 
manufacturers where the difference in price 
is small. In the first place we have several 
million persons now unemployed, and who, 
if they were employed, would be paying in- 
come taxes which alone might well offset the 
difference in price. Secondly, the American 
manufacturer would have to pay about one- 
half of his profits on this job in corporation 
taxes. Adding in all these factors, therefore, 
we probably get the work done at less net 
cost than if the foreign manufacturer were 
allotted the contracts. 





What We Desperately Need Is Another 
Syngman Rhee in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sollowing editorial, which appeared in 
the June—July 1954 issue of the Korean 
Survey, is from the pen of Dr. Robert T. 
Oliver, a member of the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 

Dr. Oliver is an expert on Korean af- 
fairs and wrote the editorial from the 
midst of the Geneva Conference, where 
he spent 2 months as an observer. 

Untrrep STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN FLUX 


One of the effects of the conferences at 
Berlin and Geneva has been to emphasize 
the urgent need for that agonizing reap- 
praisal of American foreign policy which had 
earlier been forecast by Secretary Dulles. It 
has become painfully obvious that our policy 
has been based upon hypotheses which are 
no longer tenable. For instance: 

1. Our policy no longer can be directed 
toward preserving the peace, but must hard- 
headedly be focused upon winning the war 
which is already upon us. 

At Berlin and Geneva the Communist em- 
pire has made absolutely manifest the fact 
that it intends to push forward relentlessly 
toward its goal of global conquest—and it 
has demonstrated that it has powerful re- 
sources with which to work. The war is not 
only already begun but it is already far ad-~ 
vanced. 

There still remains a question as to 
whether the war may soon cease to be cold 
and become hot. So long as the Communist 
empire can continue its steady and inexo~- 
rable advance without subjecting its own 
heartland to any military dangers, the 
Kremlin strategists obviously will continue 
their cold war tactics. Russia coldly and fi- 
nally intends world conquest. If we incline 
to permit her to achieve her aim, piecemeal 
and at small cost, she will not change the 


} rules or the methods. The result, as Sena- 


tor KNowLAND acutely phrased it, is that 
the United States is well on the way to be- 
coming a global Dien Bien Phu—isolated and 
eventually helpless. 
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2. Our policy no longer can be dominated 
by the aim of maintaining our Western 
World alliance, if by so doing we allow our- 
selves to be led nearer castastrophe. 

This does not mean we should pull back 
into an impregnable continental Gibraltar. 
In this age of transoceanic bombers, there 
is no such sanctuary. What it does mean 
is that we no longer dare let our global war 
decisions be dictated by our European al- 
lies. 

EDC appears to be dead. Nato is demon- 
etrably no longer a strong hope of defense. 
France has drifted into military and diplo- 
matic helplessness. Her failure in the last 
war to stand against Germany and her sur- 
render of Indochina to Japan are only pale 
forecasts of the totality of her helplessness 
to resist Russia’s hydrogen bombs. Htaly is 
already almost neutralized by the strength 
of its own internal Communist Party. 

There remains England. Our strongest 
international concept has been the absolute 
necessity of Anglo-American solidarity. To 
preserve it, we let England dictate a policy of 
refusing to win the Korean war. We have 
gone a long way to meet England’s demands 
for conciliation of the Kremlin—only to find 
these demands sharply increasing the more 
this policy proves increasingly futile. 

England is forced toward neutralism be- 
cause her location and compactness render 
her helpless against the hydrogen bomb. For 
this reason her aid as a fighting ally is great- 
ly minimized. 

It is fallacious to reason that the present 
is simply a reversal of 1914 and 1939. Then 
the United States remained neutralist for a 
period, while England fought; but we 
came in when our intervention was necessary 
to avoid England’s defeat. But the essen- 
tial fact is that our entrance into World War 
I and II was sufficient to turn the tide. 
From a relatively remote and secure base, 
without destruction to our own homeland, 
we could bring enough force to bear to de- 
termine the result. England may not be 
able to participate in another war without 
being utterly destroyed. Knowing both these 
facts, she will, in all likelihood, remain 
apart from war if she has the choice to do 
so. It is this knowledge, not senility, which 
accounts for the phenomenal change in the 
Churchillian spirit. 

Moreover, the fact that England would 
find it difficult to participate in war makes 
her not less but more determined to try to 
dominate the “cold” one. She has little 
alternative to convincing the Kremlin that 
there is no need to drop hydrogen bombs on 
the British Isles. What remains for us is 
to shake ourselves out of our historic habit 
of subordinating our own policies to those of 
England. 

Our aim should not be to break with Eng- 
land, but to provide a positive leadership 
which England must follow—and which will 
benefit England itself, even though its situ- 
ation persuades it to follow a path toward 
neutraiism. Above all, the partnership be- 
tween the United States and the active parts 
of the Commonwealth—Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand particularly—must be 
strengthened. 

3. Rather than devoting our main en- 
deavors to trying to prevent the war (which 
is already far advanced), we should be con- 
centrating every resource to win it. 

Our efforts to prevent the war include the 
building of a defensive community in West- 
ern Europe—which analysis shows cannot be 
used for defense in hot war, though it cer- 
tainly does play a significant morale-build- 
ing role while the war remains cold. Partly 
our defensiveness consists of developing the 
deterrent power of retaliation—which may 
(or may not) persuade Russia to avoid the 
dropping of bombs on American cities, but 
which does not prevent the kind of tactics 
used by the Kremlin in Korea and in Indo- 
china. Actually, while we are making every 
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effort to revise our military strategy to meet 
the requirements of hydrogen bombing, Rus- 
sia continues her devious methods of infil- 
tration, subversion, psychological pressures 
and satellite attacks. Thus far even our own 
possession of the hydrogen bomb has proved 
to be a Soviet asset, for it has convinced us 
in the free world that we must not, at any 
cost, resist the advance of global communism 
to the extent of getting into a shooting war 
with Russia. 

Winning the war against Communist im- 
perialism requires that we develop allies who 
are not only willing, but are able to help 
us. Specifically, our great neéd is to 
strengthen and encourage such allies as the 
Republic of Korea. By all means it was a 
tragic blunder for us to have refused to win 
that war—which was admirably suited to a 
limited and decisive victory, precisely what 
the cold war calls for. 

We need to bend every effort to encourag- 
ing the Korean spirit among such other peo- 
ples as those in Indochina. The Middle East 
and Africa are other areas in which it is safe 
to predict there will be more Koreas and 
more Indochinas. Since Russia will as- 
suredly continue to whittle away at every 
vulnerable spot on the globe, our great and 
transcendent effort should be to strengthen 
the Syngman Rhee spirit in the areas of 
manifest danger. 

This is not at all beyond our power to 
achieve. What is needed above all is to con- 
vince first ourselves and’ then the “little peo- 
ples” who are bound to be the successive 
targets of Kremlin attack that our policy no 
longer involves subordinating their necessi- 
ties to the demands of Western European 
nations. 

CONCLUSION 

What is suggested in this memorandum 
is indeed an agonizing reappraisal. It calls 
for a radical and far-reaching departure from 
the present foundations of our foreign policy. 
What we may expect is that great reluctance 
will be exercised in making a change of 
orientation that is so fundamental. It is far 
easier to continue to improvise tactics based 
on old assumpv.ions. 

Secretary Dulles has had the vision and 
the courage to declare that a genuinely new 
base for American foreign policy is required. 
Let us hope that, the need having been de- 
clared, the reappraisal will not be long de- 
layed. Time marches swiftly in this age of 
speed, and the loss of even a few months 
will cost us a very high price. The simple 
fact is that unless we lead the way—exert- 
ing a dynamic leadership ourselves along a 
tenable path and not being guided by the 
neutralism of Europe—the free world can- 
not mobilize its effective resources for suc- 
cessful defense. 

Courage and the ability to see into the 
heart of tangled problems are old American 
virtues. They never were needed more than 
now. 


Kudos to Lucey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram of Friday, July 2, 1954: 

Kupos to Lucey 

“Paste the name of Col. Carlos Castillo 

Armas in your hat,” began a dispatch from 
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Charles Lucey in Guatemala more than 
month ago. 

Col. Castillo Armas was a practically yn. 
known Guatemalan then in exile in Hop. 
duras. But he came on to lead the anti. 
Communist forces in revolution against the 
pro-Red regime and today stands ready to 
take over leadership of a new government 
pending free elections. 

As the 12-day civil war simmers down we 
pause for a bit of station identification and 
to say a grateful word for Charles Lucey 
whose dispatches to the World-Telegram and 
Sun and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
have kept. us on top of the hot Guatemala 
news for 5 weeks. 

Charley’s early spotlighting of Castillo 
Armas was typical of his keen reporting from 
the outset. Able reporter that he is, Charley 
picked up the story and ran with it—oyt in 
front. Pardon us if we lift a hat to a good 
job and a highly estimable coworker. 


Time for New Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, history 
repeats itself over and over again and 
we have once more reached that point 
where as a Nation we will have to ex- 
amine our position in the light not only 
of the threats of our enemies, but also 
of the defection of our so-called friends, 
It is doubtful if our forebears of 178 
years ago were faced with a harder de- 
cision than that which we may shortly 
have to make, but as they refused to 
compromise their rights as freemen or 
appease those who would enslave them, 
even so will we have to accept the same 
lonely role which the signers of our Dec- 
laration of Independence elected for 
themselves. 

If we are to be wholly honest, we will 
have to confess that the present situa- 
tion cannot be divorced from the vacilla- 
tion and lack of firmness with which we 
approached the problems of China and 
Korea, when it was popular to allow 
England and France to dictate our for- 
eign policy. And while there is ad- 
mittedly no useful purpose in raking over 
the past, it is simply silly to deny that a 
lack of positive policy with reference to 
allsout help to Chiang Kai-shek and 
all-out war in Korea has led to our pres- 
ent situation. Firmness in those rare 
instances when we exercised it in Greece 
and Turkey paid off handsomely and 
there is nothing to cause us to conclude 
that it is still not the best policy. 

In the light of Britain’s scuttling the 
Geneva Conference and Eden’s subse- 
quent disavowal of previous commitments 
on TO his recent visit to this country 
with Churchill is an insult to our intelli- 
gence. And their determination to ig- 
nore the lesson of Munich and the unre- 
lenting aggressiveness of the Reds dis- 
— either naivete or bullheadedness or 

th. 

It has been my firm opinion that the 
greatest mistake this Nation ever made 
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was in 1933 when we recognized the 
U.S.8.R. And in the light of the overt 
acts on the part of the Reds—their ag- 
cression in Korea, in Czechoslovakia, 
poland and the Balkan States—it makes 
little sense that we should continue to 
geal with them as we have been wont to 
dc with peoples who honor their treaties 
and commitments, I have found no one 
except those who speak in generalities 
who can define a single instance in which 
we have had any benefit from maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with such inter- 
national pariahs. 

Isolation is a hard word and the record 
will show that we have tried to play the 
role of good neighbors, as the expendi- 
ture of upward of $40 billion on our so- 
called allies since World War II will 
especially attest. It must follow, then, 
that if after an “agonizing reappraisal” 
we have decided that we have been 
pushed into withdrawal from the United 
Nations coincident with the admission of 
Communist China to that body, it will 
come only upon the realization that our 
former friends have found it more to 
their advantage to do business with 
thieves and liars and murderers than 
with honest men, 

Perhaps Constantine Brown’s article 
which appeared in the June 30 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star will fur- 
nish additional facts to support this con- 
clusion. I commend it to your careful 
attention. 

Can We Corextst?—RUSSIAN PEOPLE VIEWED 
in No Posrrton To RESPOND TO OFFER OF A 
FRIENDLY HAND 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Age, a speech impediment and indications 
of fatigue have changed little of the winning 
personality of Sir Winston Churchill, the 
greatest statesman of the century. 

Despite his charm and the esteem in which 
he is held, he has not been able to win the 
administration to his favorite theme: Be 
tolerant and extend a friendly hand to the 
Reds. 

His expressed hope fs that once the Rus- 
sian people themselves discover the charms 
of movies whose script is not the result of 
political thinking by a Kremlin-appointed 
oficial; that once the Russian people dis- 
cover the charms of bets on football games 
or possibly a racetrack; that once they learn 
to play golf and find out how to relax, the 
present Communist system in the U.S. S. R. 
may undergo a radical change. 

Sir Winston should know better than any 
one else that communism is not a political 
cred but am wunprecedentedly ruthless 
dictatorship. 

The Kremlin in the last 30 years has been 
given more than one chance of coexistence 
with the West. But during these years com- 
munism, instead of mellowing, has become 
more virulent. 

It was Britain’s Government and not ours 
which helped and subsidized the counter- 
revolutionary moves of the various Czarist 
generals. There was a wave of just indig- 
nation in Britain when the Bolsheviks mur- 
dered in cold blood the British naval attache 
stationed at Petrograd soon after Lenin be- 
came the head of the Russian Government. 
And a younger Churchill was in the fore- 
most ranks of the British crusades against 
the godless Communists. But as the emo- 
tional indignations over the Bolshevik crimes 

to wear off with time, Britain re- 

*ppraised its policies, She was among the 

frst great powers to recognize the Red re-~ 

gime. Then as now the motive was the 
chance of some juicy profits from trade 
changes, 


Even the evidence of a Red plot in the 
late twenties—the famous Zinoviev letters— 
against the British system caused only a 
short-lived flurry in official British circles. 
The recognition of the U. S. S. R. was 
suspended for a short time. But it was re- 
newed when influential business circles 
forced their government to gloss over that 
“childish incident.” 


We are now witnessing the same pressure 
on the Conservative administration of 
Britain to shut its eyes to Red crimes and 
resume intensive trade with China and 
Russia. 


For 15 years after the Reds overthrew the 
Czarist regime the United States refused to 
be persuaded to recognize the murderous 
Reds although all major powers in the world 
had done so. And so long as we stood firm 
in that decision America remained internally 
healthy. Communist cells were organized in 
secret in this country. We had in the early 
twenties long-haired parior Bolsheviks. But 
they were only boring and not harmful to 
security. 

Great calamities, such as the last war, 
change the internal complex of all partici- 
pants. Social changes always follow long 
bloody wars. And while such changes are 
occurring peacefully right now in the re- 
maining free countries of the world, the 
Kremlin grip on the great Russian masses 
has not been relaxed in the slightest. Quite 
the contrary; according to little bits of in- 
formation trickling out, the Soviet’s hold on 
their enslaved peoples is greater than ever. 
This is facilitated by the fact that the new 
generation of Russians knows nothing except 
the “blessings” of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
doctrine and of their Kremlin-regimented 
existence. 

These are the reasons why Sir Winston's 
pleas to allow another 25 years of experi- 
ments in co-existence with the Muscovites 
have fallen on deaf ears in Washington. 

We tried hard and at great cost to co-exist 
with the Communists during the war. We 
coddled and pampered them. We gave them 
greater latitude than we gave our best and 
most tried Western allies. The result has 
been that the more we yielded the .more 
exacting our present enemies became. 

Nobody in this country is sufficiently de- 
mented not to recognize the dreaaful conse- 
quences of another war. But we are being 
pushed—not only by our enemies but also by 
our friends—into a position in which we 
have to choose between liberty and death. 
Our hope to avert another world catastrophe 
lies now only in a show of strength, 





Think Back to Erin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an appropriate editorial, Think 
Back to Erin, appearing in the Boston 
Traveler of July 1, 1954. Certainly the 
principle of self-government and a “na- 
tion now divided against its will” applies 
with special force to Ireland, 

As the Traveler editorial well said, 
referring to Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill: 

To be consistent he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words; “Ireland 
excluded.” 
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Churchill, as a keen student of history 
and so well experienced in world affairs, 
knows, or ought to know, that the unifi- 
cation of Ireland is only a matter of 
time. 

Circumstances and conditions, not 
men, determine these questions, Indi- 
viduals can only delay. 

If Prime Minister Churchill means 
what he said in the joint statement on 
policy, he would take the necessary steps 
for all of the people of Ireland to pass 
upon the question of unification of Ire- 
land. 

The editorial follows: 

THInK Back TO Erin 


When Winston Churchill speaks to the 
world, one never knows what to expect. 

He is equally adept at brilliance, bel- 
ligerence, bombast, or baloney. 

The joint statement on policy that he 
signed with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example 
of Churchillian balderdash, appealing in 
sound but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through the 
text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self-govern- 
ment and will earnestly strive by every 
peaceful means to secure the independence 
of all countries whose peoples desire and 
are capable of sustaining an independent 
existence. 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. 
In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure they 
are conducted fairly.” 

That’s what the man said. 

In case he’s forgotten, we remind him of 
a Parliamentary election for all Ireland, held 
under the auspices of the British Army in 
December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic. 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a 
majority of those elected favored the re- 
public. 

So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those 6 northern counties, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh today consistently favor a united 
Ireland. So do broad areas of the remain- 
ing 4, but they can’t whip the gerrymander 
that holds them in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn’t one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 





H. R. 9709—Proposed Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 

Mr, FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following amend- 
ments, which I intend to offer to H.R. 
9709: 
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AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 Proposep BY Mr. 
FoORAND 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Effective as of July 1, 1956, 
section 1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code is hereby amended by redesignating 
paragraph (6) as paragraph (8) and by in- 
serting after paragraph (5) the following new 
paragraphs: 

“*(6) The maximum weekly compensation 
payable under such law shall be an amount 
equal to at least two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage earned by employees within such 
State, such average to be computed by the 
State agency of such State on July 1, 1956, 
and on July 1 of each succeeding year on 
the basis of the wages, including the amounts 
excluded therefrom under section 1607 (b) 
(1), paid during the last full year for which 
necessary figures are available; 

“*(7) The weekly compensation payable 
to any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such 
law, or (B) an amount (exclusive of any 
compensation payable with respect to de- 
pendents) equal to at least one-half of such 
individual's average weekly wage as deter- 
mined by the State agency, whichever is the 
lesser;’. 

“(b) Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1607 of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“‘(p) Benefit year: The term “benefit 
year” means the period prescribed by State 
law, but not tn excess of 52 consecutive 
weeks, for which an eligible individual may 
receive weekly unemployment-compensation 
benefits. 

“*(q) Base period: The term “base period” 
means the period prescribed by State law 
beginning not prior to the first day of the 
fifth full calendar quarter beginning prior to 
the benefit year. 

*‘(r) High quarter wages: The term “high 
quarter wages” means, in the case of any 
individual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to.such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

“*(s) Average weekly wage: The term 
“average weekly wage” means, in the case 
of any individual, the amount of wages (as 
defined by State law) paid to such individual 
during the period used for determining his 
compensation for a week of total unemploy- 
ment (1) in case the period used is the calen- 
dar quarter in which such individual was 
paid his high quarter wages, divided by 13; 
or (2) if some other period is used, divided 
by the number of weeks, during the period 
used, in which he performed services in em- 
ployment (as defined by State law).’” 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly. 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 Proposep By Mr. 
ForRAND 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code is 
hereby amended by redesignating paragraph 
(6) as paragraph (7) and by inserting after 
paragraph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“*(6) Compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit until 
he has been paid unemployment compensa- 
tion for not less than 26 weeks during such 
year. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “benefit year” means the period pre- 
scribed by State law, but not in excess of 
52 consecutive weeks, for which an individual 
may receive weekly unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits;’.” 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly. 
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Expansion of Markets for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pressing problems facing American 
agriculture today is to find new markets 
for the products of our farms. We are 
all familiar with the mounting surpluses 
piling up in Government warehouses and 
this Congress already has passed legis- 
lation designed to help move those sur- 
pluses. But the long-range need is to 
provide expanded markets. 

If we are going to expand our markets 
for farm products, at home and abroad, 
on a continuing basis, we must have 
more research pinpointed to specific 
problems. We must learn where the 
markets are, discover the best selling 
points, and concentrate on them. 

Agriculture today must fight for con- 
sumer attention and consumer dollars. 
What do consumers want in agricultural 
products? They want quantity, quality, 
good nutrition, and attractive price. But 
they also want variety, convenience, eye 
appeal, and taste appeal. It is high time 
that agricultural used more of the legiti- 
mate want-creating techniques em- 
ployed so successfully by other segments 
of the economy. Americans throughout 
the land know about the “pause that 
refreshes’’—television viewers can tell 
you the beverage that made Milwaukee 
famous—and TV fight fans know the an- 
swer to the query, “What’ll you have?” 
But they do not think about a delight- 
fully refreshing cool glass of milk when 
they hear it. 

The small white turkey is a success 
because it gives housewives what they 
want. Conversely, cotton has lost most 
of its tire cord market because it has 
been outreached and outpromoted by 
rayon and nylon. 

Our domestic markets for agricultural 
products are still only partly tapped. In 
a recent year the average urban family 
ate 2.4 pounds of meat per person, per 
week. But 1 family of 5 that same year 
ate less than 142 pounds per person, per 
week. Three city families out of 10 con- 
sumed less than a pint of milk or its 
equivalent per person, per day. One- 
third of the families were using less 
citrus fruits and tomatoes than they 
needed. Thirty percent of the families 
were using fewer than 5 eggs per person, 
per week. 

Good dietary standards recommend 
more of these foods than those families 
were consuming. 

There are a good many research proj- 
ects already under way to find new and 
expanded uses and markets for agricul- 
tural products. Work on cotton has 
shown that the fiber can be made resist- 
ant to mildew, rot, and heat. It can be 
~— flame resistant and water repel- 

nt. 

Utilization studies of wheat are show- 
ing us how to make more profitable uses 
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of wheat straw in industry. Studies haya 
also been made on preventing bread from 
going stale and to determine protei, 
quality and content in wheat. 

There are many new industrial ses 
for corn. It is used in the mines. the 
steel plants, the chemical factories, jp 
explosives, textiles, and airplanes, It 
has helped give us dacron clothing. 

Research on soybeans has also pro. 
duced many new outlets, such as adhe. 
sives, resins, and paints. During the war 
when imported oils were cut off, research 
found the way to improve soybean jj 
for human use. 


We are working hard to find new out. 
lets for peanuts. A new salad oil has 
been developed that remains liquid in g 
household refrigerator. A new fiber has 
been produced from peanut protein. 


Research is underway to produce feeds 
from vegetable and fruit wastes. Mar. 
keting research is developing new pack. 
aging methods, better storage, transpor- 
tation freezing, and other processes. 

Research is finding uses for milk by- 
products as raw materials for industry, 


Frozen fruit concentrates have devel- 
oped a whole new industry in the past 
few years. Now our chemists have found 
a way to make orange powder which, by 
the addition to water, becomes a tasty, 
nutritious juice. Good progress is being 
made to develop stable and palatable 
forms of milk, both dried and concen- 
trated. Dried or concentrated whole 
milk—with a fresh-milk taste—might do 
for the dairy industry what frozen con- 
centrates have done for the orange 
grower. 

All in all, the results of our stepped-up 
research program are heartening. But 
much remains to be done if we are to 
meet our goal of moving food into stom- 
achs, rather than into storage, and of 
finding expanded markets for our fiber 
products. 

We know our farmers can produce the 
finest products in all of agriculture, in 
quantities more than sufficient for our 
own needs. It is incumbent on us, there- 
fore, to find markets to use this great 
production at prices which insure 4a 
healthy, dynamic American agriculture. 

Expanded research is the answer. I 
am happy to be able to report that this 
administration is meeting the challenge. 





United States To Buy Mercury for 
Stockpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article, published in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 7, dealing with the 
Government's program of stockpiling. 
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There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

ywiten StaTes To Buy IMERcuURY For STOCK~- 
pILE; TRADE ASKS: WHERE, HOW?—AGENCY 

WwoutD Pay Less THAN MARKET PRICE; 

geeks More THAN UNITED STATES, MExICcO 

PRODUCE 

The Government announced a 3-year pro- 
gram to buy 200,000 flasks of domestic and 
Mexican mercury at @ ceiling price of $225 
a 76-pound flask. 

Dealers in mercury, or quicksilver, were 

yzzied over where it would come fron. 
They noted the silvery liquid metal is now 
worth $280 a flask in the New York market, 
and contended the Government announce- 
ment would either be quite futile or have a 
tendency to tighten further an already ex- 
tremely tight market. 

The United States.is now producing quick- 
silver on an annual basis of Only 14,000 to 
15,000 flasks. Mexican production is at an 
annual rate of around 15,000 flasks. 

Thus the two countries combined have a 
potential production of about 30,000 flasks 
yearly or 90,000 flasks for the 3 years when 
the Government would buy 200,000 flasks. 
This, the trade added, would be a good trick 
if it could be done. Also, they noted, United 
States industry is now using quicksilver at 
an annual rate of 52,000 flasks, which is sup- 
plied by domestic producers. Yugoslavia, 
Canada, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Spain. 
Spain and Italy are the world leaders jn 
production of mercury. Peak United States 
production was 51,000 flasks in 1942. 

Italian and Spanish mercury yesterday was 
offered to United States importers at $270 
f. 0. b. home ports. 

Edmund Mansure, director of the General 
Services Administration, did not specify the 
purpose for which the liquid metal would be 
purchased beyond noting that the program 
will broaden the mobilization base of the 
metal and increase its supply for defense and 
industrial purposes. 

Government officials de1lined to comment 
for security reasons when asked to say if 
Atomic Energy Commission requirements are 
responsible for the $45 million mercury pur- 
chase program. The recent sharp price in- 
crease in mercury has been blamed on plans 
for increased use of the liquid metal as a 
circulating medium in atomic reactors. 

The quicksilver would go into the Govern- 
ment's stockpile of critical materials. Pur- 
chases for the strategic hoard are directed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, while GSA 
is the actual procuring agency. 

Mr. Mansure said the United States will 
buy domestic mercury through the end of 
1957, or until 125,000 flasks have been pur- 
chased, whichever comes first. 

In addition, he said the GSA will buy 
mercury produced in Mexico, duty paid, 
through the end of 1957, or until a total of 
75,000 flasks have been purchased, whichever 
occurs first. The GSA’s buying price is $225 
a flask for each program. In the case of the 
Mexican program, however, Mexican pro- 
ducers would have to absorb $19 a flask duty 
in selling their output to the United States. 
Mr. Mansure said purchase depots for the 
mercury will be established in the western 
part of the United States. 

The GSA chief said additional purchases 
of mercury may be made from time to time 
from specific foreign producers, particularly 
those in Canada. 

“The Government does not at present in- 
tend to make any market purchase of mer- 
cury at prices in excess of the $225 guaran- 
teed purchase price,” Mr. Mansure declared. 

A GSA spokesman said United States Mer- 
cury output last year was approximately 17,+ 
000 flasks. Total world production in 1953 
was about 160,000 flasks, 
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Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, July 4, it was my privitege te join 
with the citizens of Rhode Island in dedi- 
cating and marking the graves of former 
Governors of my State. 

Ceremonies were held in many ceme- 
teries in Rhode Island and at Newport 
I delivered the address at the dedication. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mayor Sullivan, Mr. Taylor, Senator Mur- 
ray, Mr. Gildea, officials of the Newport city 
government, members of the armed services 
and Newport civic organizations, fellow citi- 
zens, today we join with citizens of our State 
in other places, in identifying and prop- 
erly marking the graves of former Governors 
of Rhode Island. Not only in Rhode Island 
are exercises such as this being conducted, 
but also in other States where the remains 
of a few former chief executives are interred. 
It is quite remarkable that here in Newport 
cemeteries lie the remains of 23 former Gov- 
ernors of our State. In the Coddington 
Cemetery across the way are buried six of 
them. All of these men served their State 
with honor, and history records their ac- 
complishments and endeavors. Many held 
office before we declared our independence, 
and others during the hectic days when 
our country was fighting to achieve it. Still 
others served during those trying days when 
we were fighting to preserve it and for our 
very existence as a Nation. It seems appro- 
priate from this large number of governors 
to commemorate one as a representative of 
them all, and one has been chosen who is 
buried in Coddington Cemetery and who was 
the first chief executive to bear the title 
of governor, William Coddington. He was 
a friend of Roger Williams and was first 
elected with the title not of governor but of 
judge. Born in Lancashire, England, in 1601, 
Governor Coddington was a man of fortune 
and position who came to Boston in 1630. 
In Boston he served as a judge with Dr. John 
Clarke later organized a new colony in the 
vicinity of New York. It was Roger Wil- 
liams who induced both Judge Coddington 
and Dr. Clarke to locate on Narragansett Bay 
and it was soon after he established him- 
self on the island of Rhode Island that he 
was elected the first judge of Newport. 
Later he was elected the first governor, hold- 
ing office from 1640 to 1647. He died here 
in November 1678. 

Governor Coddington was a devout fol- 
lower of Roger Williams the founder of our 
State and believed in his principle of com- 
plete religious liberty. He was a broad- 
minded and beneficent gentleman of sturdy 
character whose work was dedicated to estab- 
lishing here in Rhode Island a colony where 
respectable citizens could reside without fear 
of being molested by the British Crown. 

I love Newport and the whole island of 
Rhode Island. I am glad to be taking part 
in this dedicatory exercise of marking te 
graves of Governor Coddington, and the 
other 22 governors buried here, There nat- 
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urally come to mind the graves elsewhere 
of other governors of Rhode Island, among 
whom are several of my own ancestors. I 
think especially of the grave of my direct 
ancestor, Gov. William Greene of Warwick, 
buried in the family graveyard on the Greene 
farm there. Perhaps I may say a few words 
about him, since his record is, I think, 
unique. He was an able and a very inde- 
pendent Yankee. After being elected gov- 
ernor in 1743, his independence aroused so 
much opposition that after 2 years they 
elected Gov. Gideon Wanton in his place, 
However, after 1 year of the latter, the peo- 
ple decided they had made a mistake and 
reelected Governor Greene. Again after a 
year, in their vacillation they reelected Gov- 
ernor Wanton. Again after a year, they re- 
turned to their first love Governor Greene. 
This third time he stayed 7 years in office, 
when he was again retired and Gov. 
Stephen Hopkins was elected in his place, 
but lasted only 2 years, and Governor Greene 
came back for the fourth time into the office 
of governor, which he held until his death 
in 1758. So he really served as governor 
4 separate times for a total of 11 terms, a 
record which, as I said before, is, I think, 
unique, a monument to a Rhode Islander’s 
spirit of independence and to political suc- 
cess in spite of it. 

We in Rhode Island are the beneficiaries 
of the endeavors of our early governors. 
These men had various views and, with their 
interest, training, education, and back- 
ground, representing many political philoso- 
phies, they were an inspiration to their fel- 
low citizens and made magnificent indi- 
vidual contributions to the forward progress 
of our State. 

Although I have spoken in particular of 
Governor Coddington and Governor Greene, 
I realize that when we recall the numerous 
patriotic acts in the history of our State, 
it is both difficult and unfair to single out 
any one or two governors for particular 
praise. A recital of their acts of patriot- 
ism, however, should stimulate us to follow 
their example. Rhode Island has always 
been independent. It was the general as- 
sembly of the colony of Rhode Island, act- 
ing on the advice of its governor, which 
adopted the resolution of independence and 
which widened the breach between our col- 
ony and its mother country. 

Nowhere did the love of civil liberty mani- 
fest itself more clearly than here in Rhode 
Island, the birthplace of religious liberty. 
It was our general assembly which adopted 
the first resolution denying the right of any 
other power to levy taxes upon this colony. 
It was a governor of Rhode Island who 
alone refused to take the oath to support 
the Stamp Act. Here in Newport the citi- 
zens committed the first overt act of vio- 
lence by destroying the British sloop Liberty. 
Later in Providence the citizens occasioned 
the first bloodshed by burning the British 
schooner Gaspee, 

Our Governors all had a part in these his- 
toric events of our State and country. A re- 
view of their patriotic, independent acts 
arouses our admiration. It was acts such as 
these which finally led to the Declaration of 
Independence which we celebrate today. 

Over the years there has been from time 
to time local interest in locating and caring 
for some of the graves of the former Gover- 
nors of our State. However, no concen- 
trated, organized effort was made until the 
State graves registration committee was 
named in accordance with an act of the 
Rhode Island Legislature. It took initiative, 
time, effort, and foresightedness to carry out 
this program of locating and identifying all 
the graves of the former Governors of our 
State. Mr. Ralph Mohr, a former State com- 
mander of the American Legion and chair- 
man of the State graves registration com- 
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mittee and his assistants at heatiquarters 
and in the various cities and towns, deserve 
the heartfelt thanks of all the citizens of our 
State for their successful efforts culminating 
today at the various cemeteries in Rhode 
Island and elsewhere. 

As a student of history I can well imagine 
the painstaking search of records which was 
required in order to establish definitely the 
true location of the graves of some of our 
Governors. The dedication of these graves 
today with the placing of these new markers 
should serve as a lasting reminder, that we 
should take proper care of them and give 
devoted respect to those who held the highest 
office within the power of the citizens of our 
State to grant, and whose sturdy character 
and inspiration have led us here in Rhode 
Island to be good, conscientious, patriotic 
American citizens. May the inspiration of 
their example help us to be their worthy 
successors. 


History of Veterans of Foreign Wars as 
Related to History of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article entitled “It Happened 40 
Years Ago,” written by B. R. Nee and 
published in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars magazine for June 1954. The ar- 
ticle deals with the history of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, as related to the 
history of the State of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Haprenep 40 Years Aco 
(By B. R. Nee) 

Just as Pennsylvania has played a domi- 
nating role in the dramatic history of Amer- 
ica for more than 250 years, the Quaker Com- 
monwealth has also been closely identified 
with the fascinating history of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

In war and in peace, from the days of 
William Penn, the Quaker State has done 
much to foster William Penn's ambition to 
lay the foundation of a free colony for all 
mankind. 

Wherever you go in Pennsylvania you rub 
elbows with history. You see old houses 
whose gray walls have watched the changing 
scene for three centuries. Here the founda- 
tions of this country were laid; here those 
foundations were preserved at Gettysburg. 
Here the First and Second Continental Con- 
gresses met. Here the Declaration of Inde- 
pence was written and adopted. Here the 
Constitution of the United States was writ- 
ten and made the law of the land. Here three 
cities—Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York— 
served as capitals of the Nation. Here stand 
Port Pitt and Fort Necessity, where 200 years 
ago this July George Washington fought his 
first major engagement with the enemy. Fort 
Ligonier and Bushy Run battlefield, and 
many other historic sites, tell eloquent stories 
of events prior to and during the French and 
Indian War and the Revolution. 

Here, too, is Valley Forge, where Washing- 
ton's army went through a terrible winter of 
starvation for the cause of liberty. At Valley 
Forge one can look into the tiny room that 
served as Washington's headquarters. It was 
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in this room that Washington, General (Mad 
Anthony) Wayne and Lafayette planned the 
strategy that produced victory for the Con- 
tinental Army. When the cause of the 
colonists seemed so hopeless, it was here at 
Valley Forge where Washington issued the 
order “Put only Americans on guard tonight.” 

The affinity between the Quarker State and 
the VFW can be traced back to the early 
days at the turn of the present century. The 
Philippine Insurrection, which followed the 
Spanish-American War, ended on July 4, 
1902, by Presidential proclamation. In the 
early 1900’s the greatest volunteer army in 
the history of the world had been completely 
demobilized. The some 200,000 men who had 
served in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion and on the 
high seas, had returned to their homes to 
become civilians again. 

Anxious to preserve the bonds of comrade- 
ship that had meant so much when they 
were in uniform they did what the veterans 
of all wars have always done—and will prob- 
ably continue to do. First, they joined their 
respective regimental or divisional societies. 
Some were content with company reunions 
at frequent intervals. In various parts of the 
country veterans who had served together in 
specific areas of the world joined in forming 
societies. Some of these were started as local 
or State groups, to affiliate subsequently with 
veterans in nearby States. 

In the West the Colorado Society of the 
Army of the Philippines (founded in 1899) 
formed the nucleus of a nation-wide organi- 
zation known as the National Society, Army 
of the Philippines. The name was adopted 
at a meeting in Denver, held in August 1900, 
and recognized as the first national encamp- 
ment of that body. 

In Ohio and Pennsylvania veterans who 
had served either in Cuba or the Philippines, 
or in both areas, decided to call themselves 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service. 
By pure coincidence, the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania groups adopted the same name. In 
1905 these twa groups held a joint conven- 
tion in Altoona, Pa., and merged under the 
same banner. 

In 1913, at a meeting in Denver, the Na- 
tional Society, Army of the Philippines, and 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service 
decided to consolidate their forces. For tem- 
porary purposes the new organization took 
the name “Army of the Philippines, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico.” 

Following a referendum vote of its indi- 
vidual posts, the Army of the Philippines, 
Guba, and Puerto Rico adopted the name 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States.” 

Although 8 or 10 various names were men- 
tioned, the records show that only 2 other 
names were formally proposed and rejected— 
The Veteran Army and Navy of the United 
States and the Veteran Army and Navy of 
the Republic. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the prominence of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

On March 28-29, 1914, one of the “splinter 
organizations” previously identified with the 
American Veterans of Foreign Service (east- 
ern branch) met in Philadelphia. The dele- 
gates endorsed the amalgamation plans 
formulated at Denver by action of the Na- 
tional Society, Army of the Philippines and 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service. 


The dates for the first annual encampment 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., under the name of the 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States” were fixed for September 14-17. It 
was at this first annual encampment when 
the amalgamation agreement was formally 
endorsed and accepted by former members of 
the Army of the Philippines, the American 
Veterans of Foreign Service and the Army of 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

Pennsylvania also has another hold on VFW 
affections for historic reasons, Pittsburgh 
was the scene of the first national conven- 
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tion of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veteran: 
of Foreign Wars, The initial meeting of ty, 
wives, sisters, mothers, and daughters of the 
delegates attending the first VFW nation.) 
encampment, was called to order by Con. 
mander in Chief Rice W. Means. : 

Fifty ladies were present when Mr: 
was selected to serve as president pr: 
pore. Mrs. Margaret Armstrong, Pittsburgh 
Was named secretary. At the close of tn, 
Pittsburgh series of meetings, Mrs. Mar t 
Armstrong was elected to serve as the first 
national president of the ladies auxiliary. 

To oldtimers in the VFW, the 55th na. 
tional Encampment in Philadelphia, Augy:: 
1-6, 1954, holds all the allure of a sent. 
mental journey. The very fact that the firs 
formal meeting of the organization t 
the name “Veterans of Foreign Wars” was 
held in Pittsburgh 40 years ago, is also cer. 
tain to stir the emotions of many younger 
VFW members. rm 

For countless thousands of VFW members, 
of course, the historical setting of the 1954 
national encampment also suggests a perfect 
family vacation opportunty. For any chilidq 
of school age, a sightseeing tour through 
Pennsylvania adds up to a graphic, visual 
education in American history. 

Nestled in the Pennsylvania hills are hun- 
dreds of improved recreational areas. Great 
networks of highways and railroads permit 
recreational travelers and vacationists to 
reach the vacation spots of their choice— 
with a minimum of discomfort or delay, 
Pennsylvania's famous turnpike, 327 miles 
long, extends from the Ohio line to King 
of Prussia, near Valley Forge. This breath. 
taking ribbon of concrete passes through in- 
comparable regions of scenic beauty. 

Although Pennsylvania ranks among the 
highest in population, with more than 11 
million inhabitants, it is a land of constantly 
changing panorama. It has great industrial 
cities and also thousands of communities 
that are typical of small-town America. It 
has areas of wilderness that provide some of 
the finest hunting and fishing in America, 
and many other forms of recreation for 
countless numbers. For example, 1,070,000 
natives of Pennsylvania bought hunting 
licenses during the year ending June 30, 
1952. Simultaneously, 30,000 nonresident 
hunters sought permits to hunt wild game 
in the hills of Pennsylvania. The Keystone 
State also has its wonderful fishing streams 
and lakes, more than enough to entice the 
700,000 Pennsylvania citizens who bought 
fishing licenses in 1952. 

From the sandy shores and sparkling wa- 
ters of Lake Erie to picturesque Delaware 
Water Gap, “gateway to the Poconos,” Penn- 
sylvania’s largest resort area; to the Pine 
Creek Gorge or Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon 
near Wellsboro, to the Keystone State's high- 
est point, Mount Davis, near Meyersdale; 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains and the 
Appalachians, to the Ligonier Valley and the 
Bedford area; to Conneaut Lake and Eagles 
Mere and Cambridge Springs and Mount 
Summit—across the State from east to west 
and from north to south, whatever your va- 
cation desires may demand—Pennsylvania 
can provide it. 

Golf courses and tennis courts are plenti- 
ful wherever you turn. Lake and mountain 
resorts cater to your every wish. Cabins and 
camp sites are available if you like to rough 
it. Trails invite you to either riding 0 
hiking over mountains that lose themselves 
in a blue horizon. Water sports are para- 
mount in crystal lakes, clear streams, and 
artificial pools. 

Pennsylvania is truly a vacationland for 
the family where every member can have 4 
wonderful time. In evidence of this fact, 
there are more than 300 organized summer 
camps for boys and girls in the Keystone 
State. 
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1 there is one particular type of vacation 
a VFW member prefers, there’s a place in 
pennsylvania that is the answer to his pray- 
ers, Furthermore, this year he will enjoy 
the chance to bring his visit to the Quaker 
State to an exciting climax when the 55th 
national encampment takes the spotlight in 
philadelphia this summer during the week 
of August 1-6. 





Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Government Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials and a newspaper article. The 
first is entitled “Flanders and the Next 
Act in McCarthy Drama,” and is from 
the Durham (N. C.) Herald. The sec- 
ond is entitled “Ousting Chairmen,” and 
isfrom the Evansville (Ind.) Press. The 
third is entitled “Contempt for United 
States,” and is from the Machinist, the 
organ of the machinists’ union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I do 
not expect to object if I obtain an answer 
to a question I wish to ask, let me say 
that the Senator from Vermont knows 
that I am in sympathy with the objec- 
tive of his resolution which-—-unfortu- 
nately, I think—was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
but I have not had an opportynity to 
read the editorials and article he has 
mentioned, and I wonder whethtr the 
Senator from Vermont has checked them 
in connection with the application of 
rule XTX, 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not carry in 
my mind just what rule XTX is; I do not 
have a head for figures. Would the 
Senator from Oregon mind telling me 
what that rule is? 


Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has a pretty good head, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish to know whether there is 
in the editorials or the article any lan- 
guage that reflects upon any Member of 
the Senate, because in recent months I 
have noticed a growing tendency, it 
seems to me, for Senators to ignore the 
purposes of rule XIX, which requires 
that no Senator shall insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD any material reflect- 
ing upon another Senator or upon a 
State. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have read the edi- 
torials and article, and I feel that I can 
give assurance to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that there is nothing in them that 
comes under rule XIX, as I remember it. 
If the Senator from Oregon wishes me 
to do so, I shall refresh my memory on 
Tule XCX; and if I find anything dubious 
in connection with the matter, I shall 
Tise and say so. 
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Mr. MORSE. Let me state that I 
raise this point irrespective of the par- 
ticular colleague who might be involved; 
but as a friend of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I call his attention to the ex- 
istence of the rule. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I accept the sugges- 
tion in the same spirit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Durham (N. C.) Herald of 

June 24, 1954} 
FLANDERS AND THE Next ACT IN MCCARTHY 
DRAMA 


The next act in the McCarthy drama 
which dominates the domestic stage depends 
upon the persistence of Senator FLANDERS. 
About all to be expected of the hearings of 
the Army-McCarthy controversy is that 
“somebody lied,” as if anyone who watched 
the proceedings on television or listened to 
them on radio or followed them in the 
newspapers isn’t already well aware of that. 


Senator FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
insists that his resolution to remove Senator 
McCartuy from his committee chairman- 
ships isn’t going to be buried in the Rules 
Committee. He has promised further action 
July 15 if McCartuy by that time hasn't 
answered. the questions concerning his 
fnancial affairs which he failed to answer 
2 years ago. 

Although the Senate is loath to discipline 
its Members, it has on occasion done so. 
The extremes to which McCarTHy has gone 
may influence a majority of the Senate to 
discipline him. McCarruy has refiected dis- 
credit on the Senate by his conduct, and 
there may be enough Senators who resent 
that to call him to account. 

The leadership in the move to discipline 
McCarTny is properly coming from his own 
Republican Party. The Democrats are wise- 
ly keeping in the background, though they 
should act, when the time comes, with a 
sense of responsibility to the Senate and to 
the Nation. 


Senator FLANDERS must continue to take 
the initiative if his resolution is not to re- 
main buried in the Rules Committee. The 
chairman of that committee, Jenner, of In- 
diana, is one of McCartuy’s closest friends 
in the Senate. He may be depended upon to 
use all his influence as committee chairman 
to prevent either the Flanders or the Leh- 
man resolution (both have the same objec- 
tive) from coming to a vote. 

Persistence on Senator FLANDERS’ part can 
produce results. He is not likely to be en- 
couraged by either his party leadership in 
the Senate or by the administration. But 
by managing his resolution shrewdly, he can 
bring the issue into the open and air the Mc- 
Carthy finances before the Senate and be- 
fore the Nation. As bad as it is to lose any 
more legislative time this session over 
McCartuy, Senator FLANDERS may be able 
to render a notable public service by showing 
the people more clearly the nature of 
McCartHy and McCarthyism. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press of June 
21, 1954] 
OvusTING CHAIRMEN 
(By Peter Edson) 
WASHINGTON.—Republican Senator RALPH 
E. PLanpers, of Vermont, raised a fine point 
in urging that Senator JosrepH R. McCarruy 
be stripped of his committee chairmanship 
if he does not clear himself of charges in- 
volving his personal finances. 
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The Senate has removed committee chair- 
men at least five times in its history. So 
there are precedents for this action. 

In 1837, following the election of Andrew 
Jackson as President, the Senate itself voted 
to remove Henry Clay as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and Daniel 
Webster as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Boes these men had opposed Jackson and 
his policies. Presiden Jackson was, of 
course, the originator of the political spoils 
system, mistrusting entrenched power and 
believing in rotation in office. 

Clay and Webster were replaced by two 
of his own followers in a purely political 
move. 

In the second instance, the Democratic ma- 
jority caucus of the Senate took the ac- 
tion. This was in 1859, when Stephen A. 
Douglas was removed as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. The reason was 
that Douglas opposed the policy of President 
James Buchanan, though both were members 
of the Democratic Party. 

In Gen. Ulysses S. Grant’s second admin- 
istration, the Republican caucus this time 
took similar action by removing Charles 
Sumner as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The reason given was that Sumner did 
not speak to or meet socially with the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish. This made it impossible for him to 
carry on his duties. 

Getting down to more modern times, in 
1924 the progressive Republicans were able 
to block the appointment of Senator Albert 
B. Cummins of Iowa to the chairmanship of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. He 
was an old guard Republican. 

Though his appointment had been detided 
on by the regular Republican caucus in the 
Senate, the insurgents refused to ratify on 
the Senate floor. 

They were able to force a floor vote for 
three candidates. In the election, Senator 
E. D. “Cotton Ed” Smith, of South Carolina, 
won, though he was a member of the minor- 
ity Democratic Party. 

By still another procedure, the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee in 1941 forced its 
chairman, Senator Robert R. Reynolds, of 
North Carolina, to stand aside and allow his 
duties to be performed by the ranking Demo- 
cratic member, Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah. 

Senator Reynolds was accused of having 
had close relations with Nazi Germany. 
This was the era of preparations for World 
War II. Senator Reynolds was not in sym- 
pathy with these moves. He was not fired. 
The Senate committee just took his job away 
from him, leaving him his title. 

These precedents indicate there is a wide 
variety of methods by which a Senate com- 
mittee chairman may be removed or stripped 
of his powers. There is no law or Senate 
rule governing the selection of committee 
chairmen, 

But there are long-standing customs and 
traditions, which have almost the force of 
Senate rules, and which would be difficult to 
upset. 

These practices are based on the seniority 
system. Once a Senator is appointed to a 
committee, he can remain as long as he is in 
Congress, unless he seeks appointment to 
another committee, and his seniority entitles 
him to bump a junior member. Members of 
committees are ranked according to their 
years of service. The senior member auto- 
matically is designated for chairmanship un- 
less he is chairman of another standing 
committee. 

Ever since 1846, it has been Senate prac- 
tice to make committee appointments by 2 
committees on committees—1 for each 
party—made up of party leaders, These 
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submit their lists to the Senate for approval 
as a matter of form. 

In only one instance—the case of Senator 
Cummins, cited above—have the lists been 
questioned or overruled. But the power of 
the Senate to remove a chairman or change 
a membership is believed to be inherent. 

Prior to 1846 the Senate elected all com- 
mittees and committee chairmen by ballot. 
The members got their rank by the number 
of votes they receiv@i. This practice led to 
abuses in political trading for the choicer 
assignments. 

All congressional reform efforts to do 
away with the seniority system and choose 
committee chairmen on a merit basis have 
failed. 


[From the Machinist of July 8, 1954] 
CONTEMPT FOR UNITED STATES 


A showdown battle is underway in Wash- 
ington this week to determine if one Senator 
can set himself up as more powerful than 
the United States Senate itself. If so, then 
the orderly process of the legislative branch 
of Government, as devised by the framers 
of the Constitution, is to be replaced by 
jungle law. 

For nearly 3 years, Senator JoSepH R. Mc- 
CakTHy has been in contempt of the Sen- 
ate. Six times since October 1951 he has 
disdainfully refused to appear before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee inquiring into his fitness 
to serve as a Senator. By a vote of 60 to 0, 
the Senate affirmed the right of the subcom- 
mittee to question Senator McCarTHy’s po- 
litical morality and his financial ethics. 
Senator MCCARTHY’s reply was typical. He 
branded the subcommittee members as “dis- 
honest” and “doing the work of Commu- 
nists.” 

Contempt for the Senate by Senators does 
not carry a jail sentence or fine, like con- 
tempt of court does for private citizens. 
The subcommittee could not force Senator 
McCarTuy to appear before it under sub- 
pena, as it can private citizens. However, 
the Senate can vote to strip McCarTuy of 
his posts as chairman of Senate commitiees. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR M’CARTHY 


The charges against Senator McCartHy 
are sordid. They range from income-tax 
violations down the line to petty chiseling. 
Senator MCCARTHY owes an explanation of 
this last charge to his friends and support- 
ers. Ever since he came into prominence, 
it appears, Senator McCarTHy has been re- 
ceiving bank checks in small amounts—$1, 
$5, $25—from patriotic but misguided people 
who mailed in money, urging that it be used 
to fight communism. Apparently these peo- 
ple were not aware that the Senate appro- 
priates money generously to finance McCar- 
THY investigations. 


The Senate subcommittee wanted to ask 
Senator McCarTuy, among other things, how 
these checks were used and whether any of 
these funds were diverted to his own per- 
sonal use. 

Senator McCarrny’s refusal to talk has 
prompted Senator RaLpH E. FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, to bring the issue to a head. Sena- 
tor PLANDERS made it clear last week that he 
Antends to fight to a finish his battle to bar 
Senator McCartny from his committee 
chairmanships unless the Senator from Wis- 
consin answers the Senate's questions. The 
Senate will be asked to take action on the 
Flanders motion before Congress adjourns. 
July 31 is the target date for adjournment. 


CLIMAX NOW SHAPING UP 


So the showdown battle is coming to a 
fast climax. It is not a matter of party 
politics. It is a battle of principles. Senator 
FLANDERS is a Republican, as is Senator Mc- 
Cartuy. So are many of the Senators who 
earlier voted 60 to 0 giving the subcommittee 
the right to examine Senator McCarruy's 
fitness, 
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If McCarthyism is allowed to run ram- 
pant, not only the integrity of the United 
States Senate is threatened. The rights and 
privileges of all free Americans, all unions, 
and all other organizations which disagree 
with the methods of McCarthyism are at 
stake. 

Contempt for the United States Senate is 
contempt for the United States, contempt 
for all of us. It is vitally important that all 
of us take 5 minutes and two 3-cent stamps 
to write both our Senators to strip Senator 
McCartmy of his chairmanships if he does 
not answer the questions asked him. Sena- 
tors will act if they are sure we are behind 
them. It is up to us, 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter on 
the farm program, written by H. S. Ca- 
sey Abbott, and addressed to Henry R. 
Luce, editor in chief of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 21, 1954. 
Mr. Henry R. Luce, 
Editor in Chief, Life Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have read your editorial refer- 
ring to the farm program in your issue of 
June 21. Never since this program started 
in 1933 have I read and attempted to digest 
a more dishonest and unfair article, or one 
which showed more of a complete lack of 
knowledge of the subject on which you were 
apparently writing. In order to refresh 
your memory as to your point in encumber- 
ing the Government with debt and monetary 
loss, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that in the fiscal year 1953 the loss in 
handling second-class mail, presently maga- 
zine and newspapers, in the Post Office De- 
partment amounted to $231 million. More- 
over the accumulated loss in the Post Office 
Department since the end of World War II, 
@ period of approximately 8 years, has now 
reached the staggering total of $3,800,000,- 
000. I have been told but cannot state it as 
true, and your comptroller will have to verify 
the amount, that the Luce Publications of 
which you are a part, gain to the extent of 
$10 million a year, not in net but in gross 
income because of the existence of this postal 
subsidy from the Government. Thus, Mr, 
Editor, I do not think you are in a position 
to strike blindly out at another segment of 
American business without first putting your 
own house in order. 

Now as to the farm program. During 
practically the entire course of the Truman 
administration we were on the verge of war 
with Russia. The surpluses which we had 
disappeared very rapidly during the Korean 
war and the failure to carry out the entire 
program as set down by law conceivably was 
because of the fact that with impending war 
it was felt that surpluses would be a handy 
thing to have around. These surpluses were 
inherited by the Eisenhower administration, 
and where they were once declared to be an 
asset by the Truman administration, they 
were immediately declared to be a liability 
by the Republicans. One item which you 
writers continually miss or ignore in the 
farm program, as set up, is the fact that 
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the program calls for price supports under a 
formula originating out of the situation 
which existed from 1909-14 at which time 
the index figure of industry and farming 
each stood at 100. This formula is SUPPosed 
to give the farmer equity in value for his 
farm dollar in his purchase of industria) 
products. With that end, acreage allocations 
which you have completely ignored, are sup- 
posed to control in large measure the pro. 
ductive capacity in any one of the six basic 
crops and should, in any of the years when 
acreage allocations are applied and accepted 
by the farms. As additional surplus occurs 
it is thrown into the normal granary poo) 
and reallocations are made, cutting down the 
acreage in that particular crop and creating 
a void in production to be filled out of the 
normal granary. 

The above is tremendously important be. 
cause price support without acreage contro} 
can only lead to unwieldly surpluses and also 
to the exhaustion of our greatest national 
asset, so far as the farmer is concerned, anq 
that is the fertility of our soil. The above 
item has been completely ignored in your 
editorial and in practically every comment 
which I have read since the Republicans 
came into power. 

Again coupled with acreage allocation 
comes soil conservation, which calls for lay. 
ing out land or for converting land to soil- 
building crops, reforesting, regrassing, and 
releveling, in many instances, in order to 
hold the fertility of the soil in the bank, so 
to speak, for the future generation of Amer- 
ica. Thus, a rounded-out plan with the 
above items in it—and they certainly are 
in it as written originally—calls for price 
support to give the farmer equity in pur- 
chasing power; calls for acreage controls to 
hold production within the reasonable needs 
of the Nation and for export; calls for con- 
servation to in large part keep the farm 
force busy, maintain the fertility of the soil, 
and actually better our agricultural position 
for future generations. This was intended 
to complement acreage control and make the 
burden easier for the farmer to bear because 
of Government payments for conservation 
work, 

What have been the results, Mr. Editor? 
In 23 years the farm income has risen from 
a low of $7 billion to a high of $35 billion. 
During the war the farmer, because of his 
teaching under soil conservation and his 
learning under restricted acreage how to get 
the most out of an acre of land in produc- 
tion, was able with 114 million fewer men 
on the farm to raise sufficient food to feed 
15 million men under arms, all of the men 
in industry, and at the same time provide 
a tremendous amount of food for export to 
our allies. The loss of the Government in 
this 23-year period for conducting this school 
has been $1,100,000,000, but I beg to call your 
attention to the fact that this is divided into 
2 categories: The loss on basics—the 6 crops 
which you so readily decry in your editorial 
and which amount to 42 percent of our farm 
production in America—has been only $20 
million; the balance of loss, amounting to 
$1,080,000,000, was all in nonbasics. Of the 
above amount, $708 million was lost where 
the support was mandatory according to 
law, but where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could vary the support at his discretion 
from 75 percent up to 90 percent of parity; 
$372 million was lost in crops where the 
Secretary could, at his discretion, put sup- 
ports on, but they were not mandatory. 
Thus, the loss in basics, $20 million, was 
comparatively unimportant relatively, but 
that investment on the part of Government 
was of tremendous significance because of 
the following: During the 23 years with the 
increase in income boosted from $7 billion to 
$35 billion, there can be no question in my 
mind, or your mind, but that the farmers 
paid into the Federal Treasury of the United 
States in the form of Federal income taxes 
over $50 billion. This, Mr. Editor, is a very 
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return on a $1,100,000,000 investment. 
This does not refiect additional benefits 
which accrued to the Nation. 

The farm family carries on its back a 
family and @ half in the immediate rural 
area in which it exists. Thus, 12 million on 
the farm are supporting 18 million, and the 
1g million, in turn, are reaching into the 
cities for supplies, cars, etc., and they provide 
the basis for an operation which unquestion- 
ably occupies in large part the working ca- 
acity of at least one-half of our population. 
The major freight on our railroads is food 
and fiber going to market in its raw state and 
going pack to the people in its completed 
State. Our prosperity means the ultimate 
prosperity of everyone. No one can deny 
that we have witnessed months and months 
of farm prices going down and the index of 
the retail prices of food going up. Did you 
ever figure out the reason, Mr. Editor, or the 
cause? It is very easy, but it is not the 
fault of the American farmer. Remember, 
sir, that we have production costs also. Our 
farms, our food and fiber factories, are the 
most essential operations in America. We 
can easily get along without your publica¢ 
tion for many months and that is the prod- 
uct of your brain. I wish that you would 
try for a period of 1 week to get along with- 
out food and fiber, which is the product of 
my brain, and in the production of which 
Iam so bitterly criticized by you for receiv- 
ing some of the benefits of Government—a 
source from which I might say your industry 
has profited from greatly ever since the in- 
ception of the postal service in America. 

If you wish to be honest you will not de- 
mand of us that we go back to flexible 
parity which is the control of price by the 
amount of farm surplus on hand, That is 
the old story so far as we are concerned. 
If the supply increases 2 percent the price 
goes down 2 percent. The only answer I as 
a farmer have, ‘and I have been one for 40 
years, is to produce more per acre by the 
use of fertilizers or any means at my com- 
mand, because I have many fixed costs which 
cannot be reduced as can the price of my 
product. Because of the very nature of my 
business, I must sell at wholesale and buy 
at retail. I must buy in a sellers’ market 
and sell in a buyer’s market, I must face up 
to the weather hazards as they come, and the 
price which I receive for my products is the 
all important factor. All that we get under 
the fixed parity formula is a price which 
gives us 90 percent of economic justice with 
the industrial producer; 75 percent of parity 
which is supposed to be the low point in 
the flexible parity program is 75 percent of 
what we are entitled to out of the national 
economy for our products. Try to sell your 
publication Life for 75 percent of your 
present price structure and see where you 
come out, and remember, sir, that my costs 
are just as fixed as yours are and also that 
my product is much more important in 
American life than yours is. I can say only 
this for you people in the publication busi- 
hess. You have done a great job of con- 
veying information and educating the 
American people and I hate to see an edi- 
torial page of a great publication like Life, 
with its ability to sway the public mind, 
contain an editorial of the kind which I 
have just read. This, I consider unfair, 
biased, and prejudiced to the enth degree, 
with no answer contained therein except be 
sure that the farmers get less money for 
their products. This, in the face of the well- 
known fact that in order to hold a business 
together one must produce cheaper, which 
is impossible in this case, or more per acre 
for the dollar of production costs. Thus, 
flexible parity is hoist by its own petard. 


In the promotion of the flexible parity 
Program, Allan Kline has gone far afield 
from the thinking of Ed O'Neill, the man 
who built the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
@ation, and who is one of the fathers of 
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the farm program. Benson, in his 
St. Paul speech in February of 1953, where 
he called upon the American farmer to stop 
leaning on government and assert his 
rugged individualism, started the downward 
trend in not only farm, the farm price struc- 
ture, but the downward trend which we have 
witnessed for the past 11 months in every 
industry not connected with defense in 
America. There is no question but what 
with those statements he uttered the pre- 
lude to the President’s repudiation of his 
promise to the farmers of 90 percent of par- 
ity made in Minnesota and 100 percent of 
parity repeated in Dakota. We realize that 
these were political promises made during 
& political campaign, but many farmers 
voted for President Eisenhower because of 
those promises, and the repudiation on his 
part of them, even with the support of Sec- 
retary Benson, can do his administration no 
good. 

To get back to figures as to expenditures 
by the Federal Government in behalf of 
various elements of America, there have 
been in the past 23 years the following 
expenditures: $1,100,000,000 for price sup- 
ports, $4,200,000,000 on consumer subsidies, 
$45,600,000,000 spent on business reconver- 
sion, tax amortization, and airline subsidies. 

As long as we have expenditures such as 
the above, and as long as we have regulations 
of freight rates, privilege for public utilities, 
franchise for various endeavors, Government 
assistance in large part establishing the 
wages of organized labor, all of which can 
be capitalized by industry in its various 
forms, it becomes mandatory that the farm 
segment of the American picture also be 
aided by Government. The farmers have 
never requested a subsidy. They have asked 
for a working plan of acreage allocations 
coupled with banking facilities in the form 
of loans based on parity price, which can- 
not be furnished by private banks, a normal 
granery to absorb surpluses and deal them 
out to fill the void which will be created 
by reduced acreage allocations, and a price 
which will give our dollar approximately the 
same purchasing power as the industrial 
dollar. 

That is our story, Mr. Editor, and I as one 
farmer will stand on it. The law of supply 
and demand went out of the American pic- 
ture with the protective tariff, franchises, 
and Government assistance in various cate- 
gories to other forms of industry. A man- 
aged supply, which is what we ask for, to 
meet demand at a fairly even price struc- 
ture, is all that the farmers are asking out 
of the American economy. 

Very truly yours, 
H. 8S. Casty Apsorr. 





William Sterling Cole, Class of 1925 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Paul S. Jacobsen, class of 1927, 
Colgate University, honoring Hon. W. 
SrTertrnc Coz, of New York, to the de- 
gree of doctor of laws: 

Witi1aM STERLING CoLg, 1925 

Writam STertinc Cots, Phi Beta Kappa 
of the class of 1925, was elected to the United 
States Congress in 1934. He has served con- 
tinuously in the House of Representatives 


-entered this year. 
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since that time, and with the recent reor- 
ganization of our congressional districts he 
has become our new neighbor. Wise in judg- 
ment of sound national policies, this repre- 
sentative of the people has stood coura- 
geously for honesty and for economy in 
government, even when the tide seemed to 
be running against him. The trust and con- 
fidence of his colleagues in Congress has 
sent him abroad on critical missions of ob- 
servation and inspection, and he has re- 
peatedly filled responsible committee posi- 
tions, culminating in his chairmanship of 
the critically important Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Since April 1, 1953, when he was appointed 
chairman, he has worked vigorously for a 
well-armed America. Nevertheless, he has 
been fully aware of our need to develop 
atomic power for peaceful industrial use. 
His great statesmanship is nowhere better 
revealed than when, speaking before Colgate 
alumni this spring at the 135th anniversary 
dinner in New York, he said “We shall 
flout all the lessons of recorded history if 
ever we come to believe that the steel of 
armaments—even nuclear armaments—can 
be a permanent substitute for spiritual 
armament.” 

Learning of the honor Colgate is about to 
confer, no less a personage than President 
Eisenhower prepared a personal message in 
which he says: “‘Srus’ Cote has powerful- 
ly influenced the course of American defense 
planning for the past 15 years. He has rich- 
ly earned this high honor and with you I 
am happy to salute his service to our coun- 
try.” 

Time magazine described this leader in 
public affairs as “short, grey, and handsome.” 
Today we would add to that: “Courageous, 
Christian, and honest.” “Srus” Core has 
brought a new hope to us all and a new 
honor to the alma mater he served so well 
for 6 years as alumni trustee. I present him, 
Mr. President, that he may be admitted to 
the degree of doctor of laws of Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

Paut S. Jacossen, 1927, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Colgate. 
JuNE 14, 1954. 





I Pledge Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presile 
dent, the Atheneum Club of Atlanta, 
Tex., sponsors an annual oration con- 
test among local high-school students 
devoted to the theme, Defenders of De- 
mocracy. More than 50 orations were 
Mildred Coulter, a 
member of the graduating class of At- 
lanta High School, won first place and 
was awarded a $25 Government bond. 

I ask unanimous consent that the win- 
ning oration by Miss Coulter, entitled 
“T Pledge Allegiance,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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How many times have people repeated 
this? How many have meant it? How many 
know what it means? 

There are several people who know what 
it means—the Unknown Soldier lying in the 
grave, the returned prisoner of war, and the 
many soldiers who fought for their country. 
These men pledged allegiance to their coun- 
try and they kept their pledge. These men 
know. 

There are still others who would like to 
know—the man behind the Iron Curtain, the 
small Korean child without home or mother, 
and the Korean prisoner of war who has had 
just a taste of freedom and would like more 
of it. 

I know what it means, and you know what 
it means, but are we doing everything pos- 
sible to keep our Nation “indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all”? Now is the time 
when we should be making that pledge every 
day. We will soon be of voting age; we will 
decide the fate of our country. We must 
pledge allegiance to Old Glory; we must keep 
that pledge so that “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

“Communism,” what an ugly word. Com- 
munism is seeking to destroy this freedom- 
loving land of ours. Communism creeps and 
crawls like some lurking monster waiting to 
prey upon an innocent victim. 

In our schools there are many teachers 
and professors who are Communists. You 
may ask, “Aren't teachers required to take a 
non-Communist oath?” Yes; but to a Com- 
munist the truth means nothing. Besides 
active teaching in public schools, private 
schools, and church schools, from kinder- 
gartens to colleges, they run some schools 
outright. There are actually Communist 
schools in. America. Here are the names of 
some taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Jefferson School of Social Science, Walt 
Whitman School of Social Science, People’s 
Educational Center, Abraham Lincoln School, 
and many others. Some of these schools are 
named for very famous Americans. This is, 
of course, a front, a typical Communist prop- 
aganda lie. 

There are also many Communist youth 
groups, designed to lure loyal young Amer- 
icans with attractive titles such as: Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, American Youth for 
Democracy, American Student Union, Amer- 
ican Youth for a Free World. 

The names of these are also taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Earl Browder has said: “We Communists 
do not distinguish between good and bad 
religions, because we think they are all 
bad.” When Communists seek to destroy 
our country, it is logical that they would try 
to destroy the churches, the backbone of our 
Nation. Lenin, leader of the Communist re- 
volution in Russia in 1917 and founder of 
the Red government in Russia said, “Down 
with religion. The spread of atheistic views 
is our chief task.” 

Do you realize that there are now more 
Communists in the United States than there 
were in Russia at the time they overthrew 
the government? J. Edgar Hoover has testi- 
fied that, “In 1917 when Communists over- 
threw the Russian government there was 1 
Communist for every 2,277 persons in Rus- 
sia. In the United States today there is 1 
Communist for every 1,814 persons in the 
country.” 

Communism is aimed at you, right be- 
tween your eyes. Communists want your 
mind, your body, your home, and your 
freedom, even your freedom to think for 
yourself. If the Communists take over this 
country, you will be only a tool in their 
hands. 

Perhaps you smile at the thought of the 
Communists taking over America. William 
Z. Foster, head of the Communist Party in 
the United States, has sworn, “When a Com- 
munist heads the Government of the United 
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States—and that day will come just as 
surely as the sun rises—the Government will 
not be a capitalist Government, but a Soviet 
government, and behind this Government 
will stand the Red army to enforce the 
dictatorshnp of the proletariat.” 

You must pledge allegiance to your 
country; you must keep that pledge, and, 
above all, remember to keep the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in one hand, and 
commonsense in the other—it is up to you. 


Criticism of the President’s Order in Rela- 
tion to a Power Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Eisenhower 
Order Criticized; Forcing of AEC To Sign 
Contract With Private Utility Called Un- 
precedented Use of Executive Authority.” 
The article was written by Doris Fleeson, 
and was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to ke printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER ORDER CRITICIZED—FORCING OF 
AEC To SIGN CONTRACT WITH PRIVATE UTIL- 
Iry CALLED UNPRECEDENTED USE Or EXECU- 
TIVE AUTHORITY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

In an unprecedented exercise of Presi- 
dential authority, President Eisenhower has 
ordered the Atomic Energy Commission to 
sign a 25-year contract with a private utility 
for the production of power to be distrib- 
uted through the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. He also ordered TVA to cooperate. 

The AEC does not itself need the power. 
It is getting all t wants and needs at a fair 
price from TVA. 

At least two AEC commissioners informed 
the White House and have now said pub- 
licly that such use of AEC’s contracting 
power is incongruous * * * awkward * * * 
unbusinesslike and a handicap to AEC in 
the execution of its sober and exacting prin- 
cipal mission. A Commission majority is 
against it. 

That the AEC had no disposition to take 
the rap for the controversial arrangement is 
shown by the fact that the President had 
to order it to make the contract. 

Great issues are involved in the story as 
it unfolded at a tense hearing of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
yesterday. They are so great that the obvious 
questions of whether the contract is provi- 
dent and wise and what it does to TVA— 
important as they are—must take second 
place. 

The President is shown attempting to en- 
force his power policy at second hand 
through an independent agency. Has he 
that right? ‘ 

Of all the independent agencies, the one 
chosen deals with the most crucial, far- 
reaching and secret activity of the Govern- 
ment. Is it wise to inject it into a largely 
irrelevant matter? 

AEC is already in the throes of embittered 
controversies over the rights and actions of 
its chairman, Lewis Strauss, and the security 
of its best-known scientist, Dr. Robert Op- 
penheimer. Is it good administration to 
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toss another divisive problém into the po) 
ing pot? ie 

Atomic energy policy is at a legislatiye 
cross-roads with the congressional con ' 
tee trying to shape a more fiexib|< law 9 
that a broad base for peacetime uce of the 
atom may be more quickly achieve b 
a single power project worth upsetti; : 
orderly progress of this legislation? 

What is almost the most astonishing 
pect is that the President, so reluctant to 
cross Congress or even one Member of it. 
should intervene so arbitrarily with the pet 
agency of Congress. 

Every legislative safeguard that could in. 
sure bipartisanship was thrown about jt 
The joint committee, under Republican and 
Democratic chairmen alike, has prideg itself 
on acting as a nonpolitical board of directors 
to AEC. The President's order was yp. 
expected, and to some, shocking. 

The joint committee has known for some 
time about the private utility effort to utilize 
the AEC’s power to make 25-year contracts, 
It is known as the Dixon-Yates proposa) and 
involves a group of utilties in the Tva area, 

Last April 16 two of the dissenting com. 
missioners, Dr. Henry Smyth and Eugene 
Zuckert, wrote their trenchant reasons for 
opposing it to the Budget Director. The 
letter from the Director of the Budget, con. 
veying the President’s orders to proceed, js 
dated June 16. Senators are pointing oyt 
bitterly that the President waited unti] 
after the AEC appropriation bill was on his 
desk for signature. They are looking for 
and expect to find another means of making 
their views known, 
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Two Reasons Why Red China Issue Has 
Come Up Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
an article entitled “Two Reasons Why 
Red China Issue Has Come Up Now,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


Topay In WaSHINGTON—Two Reasons WHT 
Rep Curna Issue Has Come Up Now 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasuHincron, July 5.—The big mystery in 
world affairs today is not that the British 
Government wants to see Red China ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, but why the 
issue wis raised at this time. 

There is nothing new in the British o 
American positions. Everybody has known 
for some time that London favors the move 
and that Washington opposes it. Then why 
has the matter been given such widespread 
publicity at the moment, giving rise as it has 
to formal statements by the Republican 
leader and Democratic leader of the Senate 
reiterating the American opposition? It is 
no answer—as Representative McCormack, 
Democratic party leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, expresses it—that Congress 
taking the “initiative” away from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. To say this 
is to ignore the true situation, which is that 
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the Department of State was gratified to have 
ine Senate leaders proclaim their views pub- 
vely, For the State Department couldn't, in 
the very nature of things, say anything ex- 
cept in the privacy of diplomatic channels, 
and this wouldn’t get very far toward sway- 
ing public opinion either here or abroad. 

Actually there wasn’t much time given in 
the Churchill-Eisenhower conference to the 
discussion of the problem of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. It was men- 
tioned only briefly and didn’t have the im- 
portance of even being made a topic on the 
agenda. 
r BEST EXPLANATION 

What, then, was back of it all? The most 

Jauible explanation may be derived from 
these two points: 

1. The British position historically is to 
play the role of “broker” between the two 
nations in conflict with each other. Prob- 
ably there isn’t the flimsiest idea in London 
that the wishes of the United States with 
respect to keeping Red China out of the U.N. 
would be rejected by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Assembly. But by 
sticking to the Red China side, the British 
and perhaps the new French Cabinet become 
the friends of the Peiping regime. This 
could mean a whole lot in East-West trade 
negotiations and other diplomatic moves and 
could even cause the Moscow Government 
to make concessions to the British and 
French. The result, therefore, might bring 
benefits to the British and French without 
any substantial harm being done to the ob- 
jective sought by the United States. For Red 
China would be kept out of the U. N. anyhow. 

9, It is conceivable that London and Paris 
are totally unaware of the depth of feeling 
in the United States about Red China’s ag- 
gression. To talk about the United States 
withdrawing from the U. N. if Red China 
is admitted may really become academic. 
For if the U. N. did admit Red China, its 
prestige would sink so low in the United 
States that the absence or presence of the 
United States delegates in the U. N. would 
be meaningless. Once an organization tears 
up its own pledged word and makes of a 
reaty a scrap of paper, there is not much 
use worrying about how many meetings the 
American delegates would attend thereafter. 

For the truth is, 40,000 American boys are 
dead today because they were asked by their 
Government to repel aggression in Korea. 
They gave their lives to what they were told 
was a great cause—the united action of the 
United Nations. That organization, more- 
over, passed in February 1951 a solemn reso- 
lution declaring Red China the aggressor, 
Nothing has happened since to punish the 
aggressor. Because military forces were not 
permitted to accomplish that purpose, moral 
force alone remained the best means of 
ostracizing from world councils the govern- 
ment that had perpetrated the crime. Now 
moral force is collapsing, too. 


WESTERN CAPITULATION 

Nobody here has any quarrel with the 
people in China but only with the war crim- 
inals in Peiping. To accept these evil men 
*s brothers is to tell the people of all of 
Asia that the West is capitulating. It would 
mean that South Korea might then be stran- 
gled by Communist infiltration from Red 
China unless she decides to fight for her 
life. A resumption of fighting would bring 
hew complications for the United States. 
Japan would be frightened, and the chance 
to build an army there for far-eastern de- 
fense would be impaired. Admission of Red 
China, indeed, might set off a series of hap- 
penings that could bring on a general war. 
It is a dangerous step. That’s why the Con- 
gress of the United States is speaking out 
frankly and bluntly now, and the State De- 
partment is not in the least disturbed by 
Such plain talk, 
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Likewise, there is another meaning con- 
veyed. If ideals are to be trampled on for 
the sake of expediency and appeasement, it 
may be hard to convince the American peo- 
ple that its soldiers should go to Europe to 
fight a third time. The support of the 
American people should be more important 
to the British and French Governments than 
appeasing the Red China regime. Maybe 
it will be after the debate is over. 





Ten-Year-Old Texas Girl, Margie Hill, Is 


True Heroine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a 10-year-old Texas girl in a small 
central Texas community called Dale 
recently performed an outstanding act 
of heroism in rescuing her four younger 
brothers from a fire that almost certain- 
ly would have resulted in death for them. 

The girl’s name is Margie Hill. The 
story of her heroic act was published re- 
cently in the Austin American in a spe- 
cial dispatch from the community of 
Dale. I ask unanimous consent that this 
moving story be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Margie Hill is a little girl with an engaging 
grin and 10 tightly braided pigtails. 

You might never guess she is a heroine. 
But she proved her courage in a most con- 
vincing manner a couple of weeks back by 
rescuing her four small brothers from-a fire 
that would have meant certain death for all 
of them. 

It was late in the afternoon of June 16 
on the family farm near this tiny central 
Texas community. Margie, who is 6 years 
old, had been left alone for a few minutes 
to take care of the other youngsters—Willie, 
5, Louis Eugene, 4, Carl Frederick, 2, and the 
baby, Cary Lee, who is 1. 

The children’s father, Edmund Hill, was 
at work, and their mother had left on an 
errand to a neighboring farm. 

The boys had measles and were confined 
to the house, but Margie was playing in the 
yard. The afternoon was hot but peaceful 
until suddenly Willie came tearing out the 
door. 

“Margie, Margie, come quick,” he shouted. 

Presumably, the little boys had been play- 
ing with matches. Their mother suspects 
the fire started that way. 

Margie dashed into the bedroom and found 
a box of shoes and all the clothes on fire. 
Only inches away was the bed in which little 
Cary Lee was asleep. 

Margie weighs only 40 pounds, and the 
baby, a husky child, must weigh at least 25. 

“I jerked and pulled until I got him off 
the bed, and then I carried him outside,” 
Margie recalls. 

She also got the three others outside—and 
not a minute too soon. Within a short time 
the entire house was ablaze, and it burned 
to the ground before help could arrive. 

Margie’s troubles were not yet over. Carl 
Frederick had decided, for some reason of 
his own, to go back inside. She snatched 
him back. Then, stopping to count noses 
again, she started running. 
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“We ran all the way over to grand. 
mother’s,” Margie recalls. “I was scared.” 

Mrs. Hill came back just in time to see 
the small frame house go up in flames. It 
was too late to try to get help from town, 
The fire had destroyed not only their home, 
but all their possessions—their clothing, 
furniture, the car and a wagon. 

“And some of my little chickens got burned 
up, too,” Margie added. 

Temporarily, the Hills are living with rela- 
tives on a farm nearby. Edmund Hill is 
working on construction jobs in Austin, 
hoping to get enough money to rebuild his 
home. The little boys are recovering from 
the measles, and Margie is recovering from 
a bad fright. 

Almost as proud of the young heroine as 
her parents are the two teachers in the small 
St. John’s Elementary School, where Margie 
will be in the second grade this fail. The 
teachers, both Austin residents, are Mrs. M. 
A. K. Bailey, principal, 902 East 13th, and 
Mrs. O. N. Dibrell of 1208 East 12th. 

Mrs. Bailey calls Margie an “exceptionally 
smart pupil,” and remembers that she won 
the outstanding reading award in the school 
this year, completing eight texts and sup- 
plementary readers. 

Questioned about school, Margie admitted 
shyly that she won the award. With equal 
embarrassment, she admitted that she may 
have helped save her little brothers, 

“But I sure was scared,” she said. 





One Hundred and Nineteen Thousand One 
Hundred and Forty-six Dollars’ Worth 
of Campaign Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “One Hundred Nineteen Thou- 
sand One Hundred and Forty-six Dollars’ 
Worth of Campaign Mail,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 7, 
1954. The editorial relates to the mail- 
ing of franked material by Representa- 
tive Yorty, of California. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OnE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND ONE 

HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 

CAMPAIGN Mar. 


A terrific record for abuse of the mail- 
franking privilege under which Congressmen 
can send out free mail apparently has been 
set by Representative Yorry, Democrat, who 
hopes California will elect him to the Senate 
this fall. 

According to the Republican congressional 
campaign committee, Yorry has mailed 4,- 
108,500 copies of a speech which he had 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
May 12. The previous record is said to have 
been around 2 million copies of a Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp insert. Mailing of Yorry’s 
insert is estimated to have cost the taxpayers 
$119,146. 

A reading of the speech, entitled “Let’s 
Build a Better America,” reveals it is pretty 
much of a routine chamber of commerce 
speech. It denounces dictatorships and 
demagogs and advocates more hospitals and 
better roads. It declares that “education 
is the very foundation of democracy” and 
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points out that “the air age has reduced the 
relative size of our spinning globe.” And, 
of course, it gets around to taxes: “True, 
taxes are a staggering burden, but they are 
high mainly because of defense costs.” 

The outstanding thought brought to mind 
by this speech is that those staggering taxes 
are not likely to get much lighter with fel- 
lows like Representative Yorry spending 
$119,146 of the taxpayers’ money to tell his 
constituents what he told them in that 
speech. 


Relation Between Rising Business and the 
Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Stocks and 
Business Drift-Farther Apart,” written 
by John W. Love, and published in to- 
day’s Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srocxs anp Business Drirr FarRTHER APART 


(By John W. Love) 


A rising stock market, Commerce Secretary 
Weeks observed recently, is good for busi- 
ness. President Coolidge said the same 
thing years ago. It can also be said that 
rising business is usually good for the stock 
market. 

The two ought to be moving together, stock 
market and business volume, but for most 
of the last year we have been seeing their 
curves wider apart. 

It’s time for a change in one or the other. 
Not since 1927, except during the war, has 
the gap between been widening 60 long. 
Unnatural behavior shows up in war, though, 
and probably we should expect some of it 
in semipeace. 

The notion that the business decline has 
come to an end is getting almost universal 
agreement. Upsurges in business don’t 
usually occur in midsummer, but it can stop 
going down. The volume seems likely to 
bang around present levels until September, 


NEAR HIGH POINT 


If the stock market continues upward at 
its recent pace, it will be reaching the high 
point of historical 1929 before the summer 
is over. That would, indeed, present a 
phenomenon, a memorable market boom 
mounted upon rather indifferent business 
activity. 

If the summer of 1929 were to return 
under such conditions, we might suspect the 
winters of the 1930's could not be far behind. 
Speculation has by no means run so far, 
nor has credit stretched as they did a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but there still would 
be room for a market collapse. It would be 
pretty likely to occur if business activity 
picked up noticeably and then failed to make 
the grade, after all. 

Investors would suddenly stop and think 
of the prospect of a Democratic Congress and 
what it would do if unemployment persisted 
up to November on the order of 3 million 
or 50. 

Several forces can be discerned in the 
strength of the stock market. One of them 
is the long-term revaluation of shares, the 
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recapitalization of dividends, a sort of new 
era like the one we thought we saw in the 
spring of 1929. 


FEAR INFLATION 


Another is the returning fear of inflation. 
Contrast the stock market’s behavior this 
year with that of the first Eisenhower 
spring. In 1953 we were going to have sound 
money, even hard money, and the market 
sank for 8 months. Then that expectation 
gave way to the opposite. Republican hopes 
for an early budget balance faded. 

The belief is even expressed lately that 
the Republicans can no more balance the 
budget than Democrats can, that the Amer- 
ican public will never again permit it-to be 
balanced, and that inflation is more or less 
permanent. As permanent as the annual 
increase in wages, of which it is partly cause 
and partly effect. 

Then there is the grim outlook in South- 
east Asia and other places. In such circum- 
stances, Many @ man wonders anew if he 
ought not to put more of his savings into 
shares of tangible things, less of them into 
dollars. The chances of any fundamental 
change taking place in our time seem to 
diminish month by month. 


Douglas Fights for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 3, 1954, 
issue of the Illinois State Register, of 
Springfield, Ill., paying tribute to the 
splendid activities of our colleague, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], in 
behalf of the Illinois farmers and the 
farmers of America. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DovctLas FIGHTS ror FARMERS 


Though the Senate late yesterday re- 
jected a vital farm amendment to the ad- 
ministration’s huge tax bill offered by 
Illinois’ senior Senator Paut Dovetas, the 
drama refiects the deep sincerity and tre- 
mendous energy with which Senator Dovuc- 
Las has been, and is, fighting to aid the 
farmer economically. 


The defeated amendment provided that a 
farmer might deduct in 1 year, in comput- 
ing his taxable income, the cost of new 
farm machinery up to 25 percent of his 
gross income from farm operations. 

The amendment was offered to stimulate 
purchases of farm machinery, improve farm 
operations, and to increase employment in 
hard-hit implement plants of Illinois and 
other States. It carried a 2-year time limit. 


Dove as did win one important battle for 
the farmer. Thursday night, he and Sena- 
tors HumpHREY, of Minnesota, and GILLerTr, 
of Iowa, won passage of a joint amendment 
authorizing deduction of up to 25 percent 
of gross income of expenses incurred by 
farmers in building grain storage bins and 
cribs on their own farms. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a statement made 
by Senator Dovcias. He has been consistent 
in his fights for farmers’ rights through the 
years. This is the type of aggressive, faith- 
ful public service he will maintain in the 
future. 


Jul y7 

Eisenhower Program Gains Ground 
Steadily 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Appendix of the Recog 
an article entitled “Eisenhower Program 
Gains Ground Steadily,” written by 
Gould Lincoln, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 6, 1954, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recog 
as follows: ; 


THE POLITICAL MILL—EISENHOWER Procry 
Gains GROUND STEADILY—EIGHTY-rHgp 
CANNOT Be LABELED a “Do-Nornng 
CONGRESS” 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


President Eisenhower’s persistent and re. 
iterated demands for the enactment of his 
legislative program are bearing fruit. He has 
insisted that the program is in the interest 
of all the people; that it is the work of the 
best brains in the country after consultations 
with all interested groups. It is the progres. 
sive and dynamic program for which he has 
contended and upon which he and the Re. 
publicans, if the President has his way, will 
wage their campaign for victory in the con. 
gressional election next November. 

With the Fourth of July holiday back of 
it, Congress, under the leadership of Speaker 
MarkTIN and Majority Leader Ha.ecx in the 
House, and Senator KNOWLAND, of California, 
and Senators MILLrKrn, of Colorado, and 
SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, in the Sen- 
ate, is driving to a completion of its labors 
by July 31—with every prospect of success, 
When adjournment is had, no longer will 
the Democrats be able to claim that the 834 
Congress has been a “do-nothing Congress,” 


TWO ITEMS NEAR FINISH LINE 


Two cornerstones of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram are on the way to completion. One, the 
omnibus tax bill, has been passed by both 
House and Senate, and the differences will be 
ironed out in conference. Representative 
REED of New York, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, under whose 
leadership this monumental piece of legis- 
lation was drafted, expressed satisfaction 
that the Senate had passed the measure “in 
pretty good form.” He predicted that when 
the bill comes from conference it wil! be im- 
proved. The desires of the administration 
for a measure that would give relief where it 
was needed, would correct many inequali- 
ties, and at the same time not reduce reve 
nues too drastically, have been carried out~- 
@ signal victory for the President. 

The second vital measure is the farm bill, 
which has been passed by the House pro 
viding a flexible system of farm price sup- 
ports ranging from 82.5 to 90 percent of 
parity. The administration had asked for 
a@ range of 75 to 90 percent. The House 
measure is a compromise. The main thing, 
however, is that the rigid price supports, 90 
percent of parity—under which huge sul- 
pluses have rolled up—were knocked out. 
Chairman ArKen of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee is hopeful that when the bill 
is acted upon in the Upper House it will be 
possible to make the range of flexible price 
supports 75 te 90 percent. In the end, the 
victory will be an Eisenhower-Benson vie- 
tory. 

The Republican leadership insists that 
during the rest of this month Congress will 
enact a social-security bill extending 0” 
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vo to millions of citizens, a bill to extend 
ee unemployment insurance, some of 
nistration’s bills to aid in running 

wn subversives, atomic-energy legislation, 
yee a number of other measures of impor- 





e. 
ane IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


The record of the Congress during its pres- 
ent session has been impressive already. It 
has put through the St. Lawrence seaway 
pill, a project that hung fire for 20 years. 
It saved the taxpayers about $1 billion in 
reduced excise taxes. It has reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures by billions of dollars, 
and at the same time has provided for na- 
tional defense, getting a dollar’s worth for 
each dollar expended, It has succeeded in 
pringing along, well along toward enactment, 
its foreign-aid proposals. 

Two items in the President’s program have, 
for the time at least, been lost. The first 
js a bill to amend and improve the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. The submission of FEPC 
amendments by Senators Ives, of New York, 
Republican, and LEHMAN, of the same State, 
pemocrat, made it possible for opponents 
of any legislation to line up southern Demo- 
crats to vote to recommit the bill. It was 
recommitted. The second item was the 
president’s proposal to give the vote to 18- 
year-olds, @ constitutional amendment, 
which was defeated. By the extension of 
reciprocal-trade legislation for 1 year, the 
President has held the line in free trade. 

The legislative record of this Congress is 
all the more amazing when it is recalled 
that the Republicans have had a razor-edge 
jead in the House, and during much of the 
time have had 47 Senate seats to 48 Demo- 
cratic seats in the Senate. The recent death 
of Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, Democrat, 
changed the party lead in favor of the Re- 
publicans, because a Republican acting gov- 
ernor was able to appoint a Republican to 
senator Hunt’s seat. Steadily but surely the 
President and the Republican leadership, 
aided sometimes by the Democrats, have 
moved the program along. One reason, the 
program contained items that were of real 
benefit, and necessarily had support of a 
majority of Congressmen, 





The CIA Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
supplementing my earlier remarks in 
connection with the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s projected study of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, I am submitting 3 
additional editorials on this topic; 1 en- 
titled “Intelligence Key To Security” is 
from the Newark Star Ledger of July 6, 
1954; 1 entitled “Mark Clark’s Job as a 
Fact-Finder” is from the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News of July 6; and the third 
entitled “The CIA Inquiry” is from the 
oo York World Telegram of July ‘6, 





[From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger of 
July 6, 1954] 
INTELLIGENCE KEY To SECURITY 
The announcement by ex-President Hoover 
that he has named Gen. Mark Clark to 
study the Central Intelligence Agency on 
of the Hoover Commission naturally 
calls to mind the furor over Senator 
McCartuy'’s charge that the agency has 
been infiltrated by Communists. 


The CIA its the successor to the Office of 
Strategic Services, the supersecret branch 
of the Armed Forces that functioned dur- 
ing the last war. It is Senator McCartTHy’s 
reasoning that pro-Communists were wel- 
comed, perhaps quite properly, by the OSS 
during the war because Russia was then our 
ally; since the CIA has taken the place of the 
OSS, he reasons, the pro-Communists from 
the OSS have been able to infiltrate into the 
CIA. 

This is plausible, but not factual. Un- 
fortunately, it is hardly possible to subject 
the CIA to investigation by a congressional 
committee without risking the total destruc- 
tion of the value of the CIA. 

The gathering of intelligence is an indus- 
try that cannot be subjected to the same 
standards as normal, open pursuits. If the 
CIA had to be prepared to defend its every 
act and its every contact it could not ven- 
ture to seek the confidential information 
that is its only cause for being. Yet it is 
apparent that the very life of the Nation 
may some day depend upon the reliability 
and extent of the information that can be 
obtained about the enemy. 

The Hoover Commission presumably will 
not seek to question any of the CIA’s sensi- 
tive secrets, but will content itself with a 
broad study of the scope and efficiency of 
the agency with a view to eliminating dup- 
lication and rationalizing the powers of the 
agency. 

If the CIA Is to be effective, it is essential 
that the inviolability of its secrets be firmly 
demonstrated. Our friends and contacts 
throughout the world should be convinced 
that when they give information to the CIA, 
they can rely completely on whatever repre- 
sentations have been made to them, 


oe 


[From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
July 6, 1954] 


Mark CLARK’s JOB AS A FACT FINDER 


Herbert Hoover had a world reputation as 
an administrator and statesman as long ago 
as 1914 but no one ever regarded him as a 
smart politician. 

Something that happened over the week- 

end calls for a reappraisal of the public’s 
estimate of Mr. Hoover’s political sagacity. 
Announcement that the Hoover Commission 
on Government Reorganization will study 
the structure and administration of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, using Gen. Mark W. 
Clark as director of a task force that will 
make recommendations on the supersecret 
CIA and other kindred foreign activities, had 
the rousing effect of a bases-loaded home 
run, 
\. Senator McCartHy has been itching to 
have a go at the CIA which, he insists, is in- 
filtrated by Communists and fellow travelers 
who were transferred wholesale from OWI to 
the State Department at the end of the war. 
By showing that the Fort Monmouth radar 
laboratories were loaded with fifth amend- 
ment Commies and bad security risks, the 
Senator succeeded in raising grave doubts 
about CIA, even though Allen Welsh Dulles, 
younger brother of the Secretary of State, 
is Director of that Agency. 

The Hoover-Clark inquiry makes a Mc- 
Carthy investigation unnecessary. It pre- 
vents another nasty scrap between two 
groups of Republicans. 

Mr. Hoover is the elder statesman of his 
party but he isn’t a member of the White 
House inner circle. He can’t be accused of 
attempting a Pearl Harbor or Tydings white- 
wash. He is closer to Douglas MacArthur 
than to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mark W. Clark was a member of the Eisen- 
hower command team in north Africa but in 
the grim game of Army politics he was not 
one of the favorites. 


was all but lost, prompting 
him to say, “The score was exactly no hits, 
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no runs, and more errors than any score- 
keeper would have the heart to tally.” In 
writing his memoirs, From the Danube to 
the Yalu, he called it a war we might have 
won. 

Such & man, working under Herbert 
Hoover's direction; can be trusted to submit 
an honest report on the CIA, 





[From the New York World Telegram of 
July 6, 1954] 


Tue CIA InQumy 


The proposed study of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency by the Hoover Commission is 
a sensible move, and the choice of Gen. 
Mark Clark to head the project is especially 
appropriate. 

If Senator McCarrtuy got loose in the CIA, 
the results would be as calamitous us the 
free wheeling of a bull in a china shop. For 
the CIA necessarily deals in fragile wares— 
highly secret and sensitive matters vitally 
important to the security of the Nation. 
What Senator McCarruy could do to the 
whole CIA setup, under the guise of search- 
ing for Communists, is dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

Granted that the supersecret agency could 
do with a little more supervision or at least 
a checkup of its reputedly costly administra- 
tion, it is still a field that should be closed 
off to any blunderbuss expedition. For one 
thing, the CIA cooperates intimately and 


«profitably with the intelligence arms of 


dozens of our allies. This cooperation would 
evaporate the minute Senator McCartruy 
started spilling secrets, little or big, and the 
door would be closed to us on much that con- 
stantly goes on in the nether world of in- 
trigue and conspiracy. 

General Clark, who is no stranger to se- 
cret missions and interallied cooperation in 
two wars, should be highly suitable for the 
delicate task involved. And the reputation 
of the Hoover Commission for wisdom and 
integrity of its previous governmental stud- 
ies should be warranty enough of whatever 
recommendations it may have concerning the 
CIA, 





Senator Douglas’ Leadership in Behalf of 
the Rural Electrification Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
of the minutes of the regular meeting of 
the board of directors of the Association 
of Illinois Electric Cooperatives be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The minutes incorporate a resolution in 
support of the efforts of our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], to strengthen the REA pro- 
gram. It was a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to be associated with Senator 
Dovcetas in these efforts to increase the 
REA loan authorizations by $35 million. 
The Senator is indeed one of the most 
effective REA leaders in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the minutes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A memo from Clay Cochran, economist of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, was presented. This memo out- 
lined the amendment to the Agriculture ap- 
propriations bill, adding $35 million in elec- 
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tric-loan funds to the authorization for REA 
for fiscal 1955. The memo specifically out- 
lined the support that Senator DouGLas gave 
in introducing this amendment to the Sen- 
ate. On motion duly made by Welsh, sec- 
onded by Albers, and unanimously carried, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the testimony of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association legis- 
lative committee and the NRECA officials re- 
quested more new REA loan funds for fiscal 
1955 than had been recommended by the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee; 
and 

“Whereas Senator Pavut H. Dovc.as, of 
Tilinois, offered a successful amendment in 
the Senate, June 2, 1954, to increase REA 
loan authorizations by $35 million: Now be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tives commends Senator Dovceras for his 
leadership in behalf of the rural-electrifica- 
tion program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this board expresses the 
appreciation of the 134,000 farm families in 
Illinois which it represents to Senator Douc- 
tas for his loyal and vigorous support of a 
program that has brought so many benefits 
to rural America.” 

Boarp or Drrecrors, ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES, 
SPRINGFIELD, June 17, 1954, 


Proper Study of CIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 23 I introduced H. R. 9660, a 
bill authorizing the establishment of a 
nine-man Presidential commission to 
make a survey of the foreign intelli- 
gence activities of this country, and to 
report its conclusions to the President 
and the Congress. 

On July 4 it was announced that a 
task force of the Hoover Commission is 
to be established to study the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other kindred 
foreign intelligence activities. This was 
gratifying news, since such a task force 
presumably will accomplish what I was 
seeking in H. R. 9660. I was also pleased 
to learn that the new task force, which 
will consider matters of the greatest im- 
portance and sensitivity, is to be organ- 
ized by a man of the stature and ability 
of Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

I enclose herewith 2 editorials re- 
garding this new inquiry, 1 from the 
New York Times of July 6 and the other 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
the same date: 

[From the New York Times of July 6, 1954] 
Proper Sroupy or CIA 

The appointment of Gen. Mark W. Clark 
to head a task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission in a study of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is a good beginning for a proper 
inquiry. Former President Hoover's group 
has rendered invaluable service in previous 
studies of executive organization. General 
Clark, with his experience in overt and co- 
vert intelligence work, is well suited to con- 
duct the kind of inquiry which the topsecret 
mature of CIA’s operations demand. If, on 
the other hand, Senator McCarruy publicly 
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examined what he says is “Communist in- 
filtration” of the Agency, untold damage to 
the country could result. 

Senator McCarTuy has been most anxious 
to avoid discussing the report that two of 
his own consultants do not have Federal 
security clearances. But ever since CIA Di- 
rector Allen Dulles refused to allow him to 
question the Agency's personnel without ade- 
quate safeguards a year ago, McCarTuy and 
his aides have displayed unmistakable zeal 
to conduct just the sort of sensational in- 
vestigation they relish most. This might in- 
volye public identification of CIA agents. 
It could expose the Agency’s secret methods 
of operation. Friendly intelligence services 
abroad might end their cooperation if such 
information were thus compromised. The 
reports on hostile activities upon which our 
Government planners rely, as well as the 
physical security of many American and 
foreign nationals, would be endangered. 

The President’s clear wish to protect CIA 
from sensationalism has never included the 
thought that it should be above all inquiry 
or outside supervision. Like atomic energy, 
foreign intelligence is a field involving ex- 
ecutive policy, vast in scope and requiring 
large expenditures. Senator MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and others have long urged the 
sort of close liaison between Congress and 
the CIA that a joint congressional committee, 
like that on atomic energy, could provide, 
Whatever the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission, it appears certain that thorough- 
ness and discretion, rather than reckless 
headline hunting, will be its methods. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 6, 1954] 


Strupy, Not INVESTIGATION 


After a considerable number of charges 
and countercharges, some of them irrespon- 
sible, the correct approach to some of the 
problems of our Central Intelligance Agency 
has been announced. A taks force of the 
Hoover Commission will study the agency’s 
structure and administration. This task 
force will be headed by Gen. Mark Clark. Its 
findings will naturally be referred to the 
Commission, which is authorized to trans- 
mit recommendations to Congress. 

Our major intelligence arm obviously can- 
not operate as the major attraction of a 
television circus.. It cannot be harassed to 
make a political holiday. Its security, in its 
very nature, must remain inviolate. It has 
one of the biggest and hardest jobs to do 
in our history. There is no rhyme or reason 
in making that job harder. 

Nevertheless, this agency has operated 
without effective scrutiny for several years. 
Some of its work has obviously been good. 
Some of it doubtless could have been better. 
If the charge that it has been massively 
infiltrated is to be dismissed as a play for 
headlines, there should be a sound, sober, 
and responsible basis for the dismissal. If 
there are opportunities for such infiltration, 
they also should be studied and remedial 
measures should be taken. 

General Clark is no stranger to the field 
of intelligence operations. He has been in 
the thick of them. He is no novice burst- 
ing into an unfamiliar field in an effort to 
uncover scandals. He is a responsible and 
patriotic citizen whose purpose must be to 
help, not hinder, the smooth functioning of 
a vital arm in our defense. His choice for 
this task is a good one. 

Similarly, the Hoover Commission has gone 
about its work with a steadfast zeal, but a 
calmness of approach that has survived many 
differences of opinion and judgment. It is 
not partisan. It is a factfinder, not a com- 
bined prosecutor and judge. It has the con- 
fidence of all of those Americans who are 
familiar with what it has done. 

Equally important, we may be sure that 
this task force will have an acute sense of 
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what can and should be made pubiic an, 
what should not. This is no field in wi, 
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The Whitten Rider 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was giyen 
permission to address the House for | 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include therewith a state. 
ment.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this moment to extend into 
the Recorp a condensed statement of 
my testimony in connection with the 
Whitten rider. Actually this is Public 
Law 257 of the 82d Congress, section 
1310. I think that clearly I was able to 
show the committee that within the 
limits fixed within the rider the Com. 
mission has authority to do most any. 
thing it wishes to meet individual prob. 
lems. 

Those Members who have discussed 
this matter with me I hope will look at 
today’s Recorp, for you will see there a 
statement of why the rider was first 
written; a statement of what the Com- 
mission can do under the rider, and fur- 
ther absolute evidence that the Com- 
mission can, if it wishes, do everything 
it says it wants to do under the terms 
of the rider. Instead of that, the Com- 
mission is demanding that Congress re- 
peal all controls. 

I hope you will read this matter inthe 
REcorD. 

The statement follows: 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF TESTIMONY OF 
CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L, WHITTEN BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 

SECTION 1310, PUBLIC LAW 257, 82D CONGRESS, 
THE SO-CALLED “WHITTEN RIDER’—WHY WE 
HAVE IT 
The records of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion show that during World War II the 
average grade in all Government was upped 
more than one full grade. At $400 per posi- 
tion, that means an extra annual cost now 
of more than $800 million each year for posi- 
tions in the classified service alone. 

At the time the Whitten rider was wit- 
ten, the Commission was continuing to call 
examinations, establishing registers, and 
filling jobs permanently, while millions of 
our young men were in the service and un- 
able to even take the examinations. Only 
by writing the rider and thereby forcing an 
agreement were we able to get the Commis- 
sion to hold such jobs open. At that time 
if an employee was called into military serv- 
ice his job was filled permanently behind 
him and only by writing the law were we able 
to stop that practice. 

What can be done under the Whitten rider? 
The Whitten rider authorizes several hun- 

dred thousand more permanent appolnt- 

ments than the Civil Service Commission 
has authorized. It sets a limit for the whole 

Government and not for each department 

or agency. 
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The Whitten rider authorizes more perma- 
nent employees than Mr. Young, Chairman 
” the Civil Service Commission, says would 
be possible under his proposed plan. 

‘There is nothing in the Whitten rider to 
prevent Mr. Young putting his proposed plan 
into effect now. 

The Whitten rider calls for temporary ap- 

intments only as it may be necessary to 
stay within the total number of permanent 
employees we had September 1, 1950. 

gince the rider was passed the total num- 
ber of permanent employees has never been 
up to the ceiling and the number is now sev- 
eral hundred thousand below that ceiling. 

The Civil Service Commission is now au- 
thorizing permanent reinstatements, where 
the employee is out not more than 1 year 
and where he is out because of a reduction 
in force—and it is the Commission which 
limited the time and the basis of being out. 

The Civil Service Commission can author- 
je permanent promotions now even when 
such promotion would increase the total 
number in that grade in that department 
or agency—if the department head shows the 
need for such addditional job on a perma- 
nent basis and the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes & permanent appointment to it. 

The Civil Service Commission is even au- 
thorized to make exceptions to the provisions 
of the rider in meritorious cases and to pre- 
yent hardship. 

The Civil Service Commission is given a 
mandate by the rider to keep promotions on 
an orderly basis and is called on to preserve 
the average grade and salary. In meeting 
these objectives the Commission is given the 
widest latitude to meet individual cases or 
individual problems of departments and 
agencies. 

The Commission can do now what it says 
ft wants to do—and it can do it under the 
terms of the Whitten rider, 


Leave 


Notwithstanding misleading headlines, the 
Whitten rider has nothing in the world to 
do with leave, 

Retention 


The retention system is set up by regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. It is 
the Commission which sets up the various 
categories and the order of priority within 
the requirements of law as to veterans’ pref- 
erence. 

The Whitten rider does not modify, re- 
peal, change, or mention retention. 

The various indefinite, temporary-indefi- 
nite, and so forth, classifications set up by 
the Commission apparently were set up to 
place such employees in the retention cate- 
gory that the Commission wished them to 
be in. 

If the Congress were to direct that all 
employees be made permanent right now, 
under the Whitten rider, the Commission 
would presumably put them in the same 
retention slot they are now in, for the Com- 
mission put them where they are now. 

Cases of veterans have been cited by the 
Commission, In every instance the effect 
complained of was because of the spot such 
veteran was in in the retention system—and 
the Commission put him there for its own 
reasons. 

The Commission flatly demands before it 
will act even to do what it says it wants 
to do, that the Congress must repeal all 
limits on total number of permanent per- 
sonnel in Government. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
gress must repeal all legal requirements for 
Service before promotion. Even though the 
law makes an exception where an exami- 
nation is taken or there is a two-grade jump 
to the next job line. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
gress must repeal all requirements that the 
employee’s job be held for him while he 
is in service, 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
@ess must repeal all requirements of law 
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that the Commission and each department 
report annually the average grade and salary 
in each department and agency, for that is 
what the Whitten rider requires, and the 
Commission demands outright repeal. 

The price is too high. The Commission 
knows the price is too high. It makes me 
wonder if the Commission really wants the 
rider repealed particularly since the Com- 
mission has been unable to point out a single 
change needed in the rider to enable it to 
meet individual problems. The Commis- 
sion apparently had rather claim it can't, 
than to give the reasons it won't. 

I attach a copy of the rider. I hope you 
will read it—and if you see a single change 
which you think is needed in order to enable 
the Commission to act to meet any prob- 
lem you can think of, let me know. 

Now, if what you want is to make the 
Commission do what it can but won't do, 
then what you want is another rider. I can 
appreciate your feelings on that, for that 
is the reason for the first rider. The Com- 
mission would not act. 

I can say that the Whitten rider is sound 
without any false pride. Contrary to re- 
ports, this rider does not represent the views 
or efforts of one man alone. Section 1310, 
Public Law 257, of the 82d Congress, the 
so-called Whitten rider, represents the best 
ideas of the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee and of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, of Mr. Murray— 
then chairman of the latter committee, and 
myself, based on years of experience in deal- 
ing with Government, its personnel, and its 
costs. 

It was written jointly, and before finally 
passed, was gone over with the Civil Service 
Commission, and their every recommenda- 
tion for authority to meet individual cases 
and problems of individuals and agencies 
and departments in line with maintaining 
average grade and salary was incorporated 
in it. 

The Whitten rider is a law carefully pre- 
pared on which a rule was obtained. It has 
had the unanimous support of every mem- 
ber of every conference to which it has gone, 

The name “Whitten rider” was given to it 
by the Civil Service Commission, and they 
did not do that to make me popular, but to 
put the heat on. When it was written, each 
department and agency was doing to suit 
itself, and headed on the road toward all 
generals and no privates. We are paying out 
each year $800 million extra for what hap- 
pened then. This Commission seems to want 
to return to that situation, and that, per- 
haps, is because those who really run the 
work of the Civil Service remain substan- 
tially the same. 

In conclusion, there has been and is no 
individual benefit to me. There is consider- 
able satisfaction, for the law is sound. 

It is sound to have a limit on the total 
number of permanent employees of Govern- 
ment. It is sound to demand that we stick 
to the present level of grade and salary. 
It is sound to provide for orderely promo- 
tion unless an examination is taken. It is 
sound to hold a job for an employee called 
to military service. It is sound to require 
annual reports on grade and salary. And the 
professional staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee estimates the rider saves half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Those who pay the taxes, 
and that includes Federal employees, can 
certainly use that annual savings under pres- 
ent conditions. 


SEcTION 1310 oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION Act, 1952, APPROVED NOVEMBER 1, 
1951 (Pusiic Law 253, 82p Conc.)— 
“WHITTEN AMENDMENT’—As AMENDED BY 
SECTION 1302 or Pusiic Law 375, 82p Con- 
Gress, ApproveD June 5, 1952 


Sec. 1310. Immediately upon the enact- 
ment of this act and until termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950: 
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(a) The Civil Service Commission and the 
heads of the executive departments, agencies, 
and corporations shall make full use of their 
authority to require that initial appoint- 
ments to positions in and outside the com- 
petitive civil service shall be made on a tem- 
porary or indefinite basis in order to pre- 
vent increases in the number of permanent 
personnel of the Federal Government above 
the total number of permanent employees 
existing on September 1, 1950: Provided, 
That any position vacated by a permanent 
employee called to military service or trans- 
ferred to a national defense agency shall not 
be filled except on a temporary or indefinite 
basis. All reinstatements and promotions 
in the Federal civil service shall be made on a 
temporary or indefinite basis, and all per- 
manent employees who are transferred from 
one agency to another shall retain their 
status as permanent employees in the agency 
to which transferred at the grade or basic 
pay level of their permanent positions in the 
agency from which transferred. All ap- 
pointments, reinstatements, transfers, and 
promotions to positions subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 shall be made with the 
condition and notice to each individual ap- 
pointed, reinstated, transferred, or promoted 
that the classification grade of the position 
is subject to postaudit and correction by the 
appropriate departmental or agency person- 
nel office or the Civil Service Commission, 
All transfers of permanent employees made 
on a temporary or indefinite basis since 
September 1, 1950, shall be changed to a 
permanent basis as of the effective date of 
this act: Provided, That such employees shall 
retain their status as permanent employees 
in the agency to which transferred at the 
grade or basic pay level of their permanent 
positions in the agency from which trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That any agency 
may promote any employee permanently to 
a@ position if such promotion will not increase 
the number of employees holding permanent 
positions in the grade of such position in 
such agency above the number in such grade 
in such agency prior to September 1, 1950: 
Provided further, That permanent promo- 
tions may be made to any position in a cate- 
gory for which the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes permanent appointments under 
the terms hereof.* 

(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
facilitate the transfer of Federal employees 
from nondefense to defense activities and 
encourage the retention of employees in de- 
fense activities, and shall provide reemploy- 
ment rights for permanent employees in the 
activities from which such employees are 
transferred. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
make full use of its authority to prevent ex- 
cessively rapid promotions in the competitive 
civil service and to require correction of im- 
proper allocations to higher grades of posi- 
tions subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. No person in any executive de- 
partment or agency whose position is subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall be promoted or transferred to a higher 
grade subject to such act without having 
served at least 1 year in the next lower grade: 
Provided, That the Civil Service Commission 
for positions in the competitive service and 
the head of the employing agency for posi- 
tions outside the competitive service may by 
regulation provide for promotions of two 
grades in 1 year (1) to positions not higher 
than GS-5; (2) to positions not higher than 
GS-11 which are in a line of work properly 
classified under the Classification Act of 1949 
at two-grade intervals; (3) to positions in 
the same line of work when the employee has 
completed a training period under a train- 
ing program approved by the Civil Service 
Commission for positions in the competitive 
service, or approved by the head of the em- 





1 As amended by section 1302 of Public Law 
375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952. 
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ploying agency for positions outside the com- 
petitive service; and (4) of an employee of 
the agency concerned when there is no posi- 
tion in the normal line of promotion in the 
grade immediately below that of the position 
to be filled: Provided further, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to any case involving 
an employee who is within reach for appoint- 
ment to a higher grade position on a com- 
petitive civil service register, or is eligible 
for appointment, in accordance with a reg- 
ular appointment system or procedure es- 
tablished prior to September 1, 1950, to a 
higher grade position outside the competitive 
Civil Service? or being advanced up to a 
grade level from which he had been demoted 
or separated because of reduction in force, 
or being advanced to a grade level not ex- 
ceeding that for which he had previously es- 
tablished eligibility as required by the 
terms hereof: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions hereof, and 
in order to avoid undue hardship or inequity, 
the Civil Service Commission, when re- 
quested by the head of the agency involved, 
may authorize promotions in individual cases 
of meritorious mature.? 

(d) Prom time to time, but at least an- 
nually, each executive department and 
agency shall (1) review all positions which 
since September 1, 1950, have been created 
or placed in a higher grade or level of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility of work or in a 
higher basic pay level, (2) abolish all such 
positions which are found to be unnecessary 
(3) with respect to such positions which are 
found to be necessary, make such adjust- 
ments as may be appropriate in the clas- 
sification grades of those positions which 
are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, or in the basic pay levels of 
those positions which are subject to other 
pay-fixing authority. Not later than July 31 
of each year each department and agency 
shall submit a report to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning the action taken 
under this paragraph, together with informa- 
tion comparing the total number of em- 
ployees on the payroll on June 30 and their 
average grade and salary with similar in- 
formation for the previous June 30, and each 
annual and supplemental budget estimate 
shall include a statement comparing the 
average grade and salary provided for in 
each item of appropriation or fund allow- 
ance therein with similar figures reported 
for the two previous periods. 


7As amended by scection 1302 of Public 
Law 375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952. 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an exceedingly 
able address made by the Honorable 
Samuel M. Bemiss, an outstanding citi- 
zen of Virginia, on the occasion of the 
commencement at the Medical College 
of Virginia, on June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A very great Roman, at the end of a period 
known to history as the Pax Romana, la- 
mented the monotonous and meaningless 
rhythm of the world. Seventeen hundred 
years later Lord Macauley, viewing a little 
more of the accumulated experiences of man- 
kind and with a firmer faith in his destiny, 
recorded in the introduction of his history 
of England his conviction that no one with 
a knowledge of the past is justified in tak- 
ing a disconsolate view of the future. In 
the seeming security of the Roman Em- 
pire, growing agnosticism of its citizens and 
complacency because there were no more 
worlds to conquer, Marcus Aurelius saw only 
monotony, a static society boring itself to 
death. I shall take my stand under Ma- 
cauley’s banner and discuss briefly a small 
segment of our colonial history and the de- 
velopment of that social and political con- 
sciousness which produced the Virginia bill 
of rights, and invite you who have eyes to 
see and senses to perceive to join an ama- 
teur historian in a firm belief that your 
vibrant world stands on the threshold of 
the most abundant life which man has ever 
known. 

The period I refer to was one replete with 
meaningful events which the wise could in- 
terpret and which the foolish did resist; the 
story of a practical people seeking practical 
solutions to their daily problems and find- 
ing a new concept of human rights and the 
dignity of free productive labor. It was the 
period of the final obliteration from the 
Western World of the doctrine that there 
was a divinity that doth hedge a king and 
the vanishing of the pale ghost of Anglo- 
Saxon feudalism. 

Macauley’s history is coincident with the 
development of our Nation. It starts after 
the death of the great queen, and as Fuller 
prettily observed “the end of that generation 
of men God set up which began and expired 
with Elizabeth like a suit of clothes made 
for her and worn out by her.” They, the 
sparkling source of the stream of events 
which planted on these shores the genesis 
of anew man. They, the spiritual and in- 
tellectual fathers of those ethical ideals 
which became the foundation stones of a 
new government. Raleigh had convinced 
Elizabeth that the nation who controlled 
the seas controlled the wealth of the world. 
He, with Howard, Drake, and the great cap- 
tains of the era, had destroyed Spain’s sea 
power. That militant divine Richard Hack- 
luyt had become the great press agent of 
adventure, and Shakespeare had taken static 
electricity from the spare and yardarms of 
the Sea Venture and created with it the 
delicate Ariel, flaming amazement every- 
where. The world was young and all its 
fields were green. The land which Grenville 
had described as the goodliest under the cope 
of heaven beckoned to the brave, the ad- 
venturous, the free spirits, even as it did to 
the oppressed and unwanted peoples of the 
Old World. The stage was set for the great 
adventure. To supply the players and put 
them in motion, the English merchants had 
providentially invented a new instrument— 
the syndicate, the joint stock company— 
and so the curtain rises. The prelude had 
been written by the Elizabethians, certainly 
some of it at the Mermaid Tavern. Tradi- 
tion has it that this first great gentleman’s 
club was organized by Raleigh and Marlowe 
and that they gathered to themselves Spen- 
cer, Hackluyt, Bacon, Shakespeare and such 
& company that caused Beaumont to ex- 
claim, “What mighty works have we wit- 
nessed at the Mermaid.” Certainiy the great 
minds of London must have sought to join 
that stimulating society. 

But I wander, forgive me. I started out to 
argue that the rhythm of the world is 
neither monotonous nor meaningless and to 
subscribe to a very great man’s statement 
made under the stress of the battle of Eng- 
land that “Blind is he indeed who cannot 
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see the hand of destiny in the events 
days.” 

Our drama opens on a spring day in the 
year 1607, when Sir Christopher Newpo: 
admiral of the fleet, experienced navigator 
naval fighter who had lost one arm in battle 
sailed his little well-integrated band of seri, 
ous minded, contentious, ambitious men, 197 
of them, up Powhatan’s great river, moore 
his ships to trees and deposited his com. 
pany on a mud flat. They were a select com. 
pany, all brave men; instruments of proyj. 
dence, if you please. They had brought 
three marvelously small ships acrogs a 
tempestuous ocean. Most of them had gp. 
cialized abilities, many had served in the 
wars in the low countries and on the sexs 
against the Spanish, but none had hag ¢. 
perience in combating a new enemy, ths 
summertime disease which lurked in the 
swamps of Tidewater, Va. By autum, 
47 percent of them were dead. The gy. 
vivors were possessed of most extraordinary 
energy and determination. On the counej, 
serving under a royal charter and under 
royal direction, were Bartholomew Gosnolj, 
probably the ablest of the lot, who died early 
of disease; John Martin, as determined ang 
contentious as any, son of the Lord Mayor 
of London, veteran of every available fight, 
by profession a lawyer and metallurgist: 
John Ratcliffe alias Sicklemore, who was 
murdered by the Indians; John Smith, 
cartographer who arrived in chains and who, 
according to Percy, “ * * * had begged in 
Ireland like a rogue, without a license”: Ea. 
ward Maria Wingfield, a discipliarian “* * * 
who had never turned his face from danger”: 
Gabriel Archer, George Percy, younger 
brother of the Earl of Northumberland, and 
Kendall, whom the others hung. Until 1609 
they failed in possibly every material pu- 
pose except the mapping and charting of 
the Virginia coast. In a larger field, their 
failure resulted in the government and 
management of the colony being turned 
over to the Virginia Company, which had 
organized the original venture as a business 
enterprise for profit. This first failure is 
most important. The company was organ- 
ized on a joint stock basis and the share- 
holders met in London regularly to vote for 
officers and otherwise participate in the 
company’s affairs. Thus, consciously or un- 
consciously, the English merchants, inven- 
tors of the company, supplied the design for 
a new form of government which was t0 
shape the Western World. In Stuart, Eng- 
land, a protest was voiced against the demo- 
cratical principles of the company, but in 
Virginia a precedent was furnished for the 
popular election of the House of Burgesses, 
that of a government dependent on the con- 
sent of the governed. 


It is true that the Spaniards had been 
there before and at the general location of 
present day Newport News had celebrated 
mass. They had built a mission in 1572 
within a few miles of the present College of 
William and Mary. Newport found a led 
near the falls of the James in 1607 with 
yellow hair and whitish skin. But he who 
Kissed did not live to tell. 

Opechanconough, alias Don Louis, or some 
of his relatives providentially for subsequent 
first gentlemen of Virginia and in particular 
for the hierarchy of our established church, 
eliminated the Spanish. A relief mission 
came up the James a few years later, but 
finding none of their countrymen, hung 4 
few Indians from the yard arms of their ship 
and sailed away, leaving the Indians on the 
peninsula with unpleasant memories and 
reasonable cause to greet future arrivals of 
white men with volleys of arrows. Thelt 
records lay buried or scattered until recent 
years. Had this Spanish mission to Virginia 
succeeded, one might speculate on the de- 
velopment of North America and in retro- 
spect at least perceive the hand of destiny 
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aso Virginia's early story is that of a homo- 
neous people, industrious, determined, 
eebitious, who looked to the wealth of the 
roductive good earth for their independence 
and their dignity. Smith was bearing wit- 
ness in London that “no one is entitled to 
a place in Virginia, he must make his own.” 
The colony’s roots were in the soil and here 
we find cardinal principles which succeeding 
generations adhered to and which, at a later 
date, become integrated in the character of 
the American people. Lured by prospects of 
independence and urged from every pulpit, 
e, and forum, Englishmen flocked in 
numbers to Virginia. Early the servants ex- 
in numbers the landowners and 
proprietors. John Pory wrote in 1619 that 
“the chief wealth of the planters consisteth 
of servants.” In general, the servant or re- 
demptioner bound himself to his master for 
a 5-year period. At the end of this period 
of service he received land, usually 50 acres. 
Those who survived the rigors and dangers 
of the new country and the exactions of 
thrifty masters became useful citizens, in 
their turn masters, and not infrequently 
their descendants took their places among 
the prominent colonial families. John 
Carter instructed his executors “to buy a 
man servant brought up in the Latin school 
for his son, Robert, who shall constantly 
tend upon him and teach him his books 
either in Latin or English and keep him from 
doing evil.” The colonists looked to the 
Mosaic code for precedent and justification 
for this system of human bondage and they 
fuond it abundantly. It will be recalled that 
John Hawkins, with the profitable backing 
of Queen Elizabeth, had engaged in the 
African trade “in order to raise the Negro 
to salvation through servitude,” and had not 
Jacob acquired two wives and a flock of pied 

sheep as an indentured servant? 

But I wander again. It must be empha- 
sized that the Virginia Colony was a busi- 
ness enterprise, that its men and women, 
acting in the unfolding drama, were in fact 
practical people seeking practical solutions 
to their everyday problems. By and large 
they were businessmen. They needed peace 
with the hostile natives to establish their 
businesses—largely their plantations and the 
tobacco industry—but also a glass works, an 
fron foundry, fisheries, products of the for- 
est, etc. What were they to do? The old 
world furnished many a royal precedent for 
such a situation and opportunity was at 
hand in the person of a fair prisoner, the 
King’s daughter. Samuel Argall and John 
Martin had purchased Pocahontas from some 
collateral relatives for a copper kettle, and 
John Rolfe, enrolled in the census of the 
colony as gentleman, had recently been be- 
Treaved of both daughter and wife. He was 
lonely and the damsel was truly not with- 
out charm. In the vernacular of this day, 
the setup was a natural, and so John Rolfe 
married the girl. On their famous honey- 
moon on the good ship, Treasurer, he could 
write with confidence and contentment that 
“every man in Virginia is sitting under his 
vine and fig tree enjoying the fruits of his 
labor insofar as he has earned them.” 


By 1619 the colony had grown. Planta- 
tions and hundreds were scattered along the 
great river from the bay to the falls, Their 
problems were not always identical. A re- 
spectable and profitable commerce had been 
developed with the mother country. Prob- 

of government were becoming complex. 
The plantation owners were shareholders in 
the Virginia Co. They had a voice in its 
affairs. So, it appeared very logical and just 
that they should have a voice in the man- 
‘gement of the domestic affairs of the colo- 
ny. The practical solution lay in a struc- 
ture similar to that of the company. The 
freeholders of each plantation or hundred 
chose two burgesses to meet at Jamestown 
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and function separate from, but with the 
council, in the government of the colony, 
and thus, the first freely elected law- = 
ing body in the Western World came into 
being, a parliament of free people. It is in- 
teresting that this first free election was 
also a contested election. The burgesses 
from Martin’s Brandon were denied their 
seats because of a clause in Martin's Patent 
exempting him from any obligation to ob- 
serve the laws of the colony, save only to 
defend it from its foreign and domestic ene- 
mies. In this case it was decided that the 
possessor of special privileges had no right 
to govern others. The burgesses from Ward's 
Plantation were questioned because Ward 
did not have a full and proper title to his 
land. They were, however, seated because 
they were permanently attached to the land, 
a phrase which reappears in George Mason’s 
Bill of Rights 150 years later. The drama 
is unfolding. In the first 12 years of the 
life of the colony a new and permanent in- 
stitution of government is established and 
two fundamental principles were enunciated 
which were to become a part of our formal 
Constitution. 

In 1625 James revoked the charter of the 
Virginia Co., but it had grown old and the 
degenerate diseases of age sapped its 
strength and usefulness. It had done its 
work. It had planted the seed of a new na- 
tion; and, perhaps unwittingly, indicated a 
plan for its development. The unheralded 
events of this period are significant in retro- 
spect, and the thoughts and aspirations of 
the actors are found again integrated in our 
national character. James was still a feudal 
king. Spiritually and intellectually the 
great leaders among his subjects were mod- 
erns. The die was cast, the battle lines were 
drawn. Virginia was to be governed for the 
next 150 years (with the exception of the 
period of Cromwell’s ascendancy) by royal 
governors, but for the same period the House 
of Burgesses was to assert and defend the 
principle that civil government rested on the 
consent of the governed until the principle 
(founded on the collective experience of 
mankind) became the cornerstone of the 
American Constitution. As Henry replied to 
the French Herald before Agincourt, it might 
be said of the colonists, “We would not seek 
a battle as we are, nor as we are we will not 
shun it. Go tell this to your royal master.” 

There are some lines in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Sea Voyage that illustrate the con- 
flicting aspirations which came to a climax 
with Bacon versus William Berkeley. The 
royal governor might assert, “Slaves, it is in 
our power to hang ye’; and the colonist 
leaders might reply, “Very likely, ‘tis in our 
power then to be hanged, and scorn ye.” 
And so the moving finger moves on. Bacon 
died and Berkeley hung some of his followers. 
But “Those upon whom the Tower of Silom 
fell, think ye that they were sinners above 
all men that dwelt in Jerusalem?” 


Bacon was not the crude frontiersman, 
uneducated and fundamentally rebellious, as 
the contemporary Royalist would have one 
believe. He was of the English gentry, rela- 
tive of the great Sir Francis, educated, and 
at least the spiritual inheritor of the char- 
acter, courage, and sense of human dignity 
of some great Elizabethans. He personified 
that determination that under the law a man 
should be entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. He had planted the seed of the prin- 
ciple he represented in fertile ground. Time 
was needed for its sturdy development, and 
so Bacon left the scene. In 1632 the colonists 
invented, of necessity and convenience, the 
next great agency of government, the county 
court. Because of the difficulty and dangers 
of travel and the remoteness of some of the 
plantations from Jamestown, these courts 
were established to administer local affairs 
and settle local disputes. Very rapidly they 
assumed most of the functions of govern- 
ment—administrative, executive, as well as 
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judicial. Here the great and influential men 
of the county sat as justices, and here the 
aspiring young man could attract the atten- 
tion of the great. Here was the door to a 
political career. Here was nurtured that 
social and civic consciousness which marked 
the great debates of the 18th century and 
characterized the formal instruments of our 
Government. In the development there arose 
a natural aristocracy of the plantations, an 
aristocracy which required that tts members 
earn and justify their positions by diligence 
in domestic affairs and service in public 
affairs. The courts presided over by the 
Ianded gentry were instruments of that dom- 
mMmant society, but justice was their purpose 
and justice they administered. Almost every 
great Virginian of the colonial period served 
as a@ justice. From the courts he advanced 
to the house of burgesses, to the council, or 
to broader fields of usefulness. Their impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated as early 
proving grounds for the great Virginians, 
who at a later date were characterized as the 
Virginia dynasty and who played a dominant 
part in the constructive separation from the 
mother country and the foundation of a new 
nation. The great conservatives who could 
not be stampeded by the abstract equalita- 
rians, by Tom Paine, and Citizen Genet, the 
so-called age of reason and events on the 
Continent, were instruments in a great design 
for the orderly evolution of nations and men, 
tmstruments in the development of that so- 
cial and political consciousness which has 
made this the greatest of nations. If I may 
quote an observation of Emerson's, “Men ap- 
pointed by Heaven to stand for a fact, before 
they were appointed by the people.” And so 
I come to the end of my address. The mean- 
ingful events which I have touched on are 
simply straws in the firm current of our 
progress. They indicate a direction and a 
destiny. View them with faith and honor the 
actors; the practical seekers for practical so- 
lutions, your wise ancesters—for most cer- 
tainly the land which thou seest is given 
thee. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on June 
10, the Georgetown University Forum, 
which regularly presents highly educa- 
tional and stimulating radio programs 
on topics of national and international 
interest, presented a discussion on geno- 
cide, a subject which is especially close 
to my heart. Participants in the forum 
were Prof. Raphael Lemkin, who is gen- 
erally identified as the author of the 
Genocide Convention; Dr. George A. 
Finch, an eminent legal expert and a 
lecturer at Georgetown University Law 
School; and Dr. Lev Dobriansky, a pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University, and 
an outstanding expert on genocide. 

Mr. President, this is a subject which 
merits much more attention than it has 
been receiving in recent months. I re- 
gret very much that the administration 
has failed to fulfill its obligation to push 
for the approval of this convention. 

Mr. President, only this year, I believe, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
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unanimously adopted a resolution urg- 
ing upon every member the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. The United 
States cast its vote in favor of this reso- 
lution. Yet the administration is doing 
nothing to implement that resolution. 
The Genocide Convention is lying dor- 
mant in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. This, in my judgment, is a betrayal 
of faith. In my judgment, it is a sign 
of compromise and surrender to the neo- 
isolationist elements in our country who 
are opposed to all international cove- 
nants providing for the common as- 
sumption of common obligations. 

Mr. President, the obligation to pre- 
vent and punish the crime of genocide 
is an obligation which we should gladly 
assume. It would aid us immeasurably 
in pressing the worldwide struggle 
against Soviet terror and repression. It 
would surely help to restrain the mass 
murders, enslavements, and tyrannies 
which now are being practiced behind 
the Iron Curtain and perhaps elsewhere. 

We must resign ourselves to the fact 
that in the absence of firm and forth- 
right leadership on the part of the ad- 
ministration, there is no prospect of get- 
ting any action on the Genocide Conven- 
tion in this Congress. I hope that in the 
forthcoming congressional elections 
there will be widespread discussion of 
this issue, and that when the next Con- 
gress convenes in January, an insistent 
demand will be made for Senate ap- 
proval of this all-important convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of the June 10 dis- 
cussion on genocide, held under the aus- 
pices of the Georgetown University 


Forum, to which I have already referred, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpb. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the forum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GENOCIDE: Fact AND CONVENTION 


Mr. Warren. Genocide: Fact and Conven- 
tion, is the topic for the 394th consecutive 
broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of educa- 
tional and informative programs from Wash- 
ington. The Georgetown University Forum 
was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by trans- 
scription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Today’s discussion will be Genocide: Fact 
and Convention. The participants are Prof. 
Raphael Lemkin, author .of the Genocide 
convention; Dr. George A. Finch, Department 
of Law, School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University; and Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Georgetown University. 

Transcripts of today’s broadcast are avail- 
able. Send 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with you name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
Washington 7,D.C. Please mention also the 
subject matter of the transcript desired. 

Genocide is a new work for an old crime, 
namely, mass murder. You have seen it fre- 
quently in news items and magazine articles. 
Tonight we propose to explain just what it 
is, what is being done about it. Professor 
Lemkin, what is genocide? 

Professor LemKIN. Genocide is the destruc- 
tion of nations, races, religious and ethnic 
groups. It is an international crime. It is 
already a law as introduced to a special com- 
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mittee, called the Genocide Convention. I 
was responsible for having created this con- 
cept, this word. I would like to acknowledge 
here the great help which was given to me 
by the Carnegie Endowment and Dr. Finch, 
present here, in having helped me to publish 
a book which has contributed to the success 
of the genocide concept. Out of Washington 
in 1943, when the book was published, came 
this word “genocide,” and the idea of geno- 
cide made a long way to the Nurenburg trials 
and to the United Nations. By now the con- 
vention, the genocide pact is accepted by 44 
nations, which represent together a popula- 
tion of half the population of the world. 
More than 1 billion people are now protected 
by the Genocide Convention—by the conven- 
tion which says, “Do not destroy nations, 
races, and religious groups—and if you de- 
stroy them, you are committing an interna- 
tional crime and you are responsible to the 
world.” 

Mr. Warren. Do those 44 nations include 
the United States? 

Professor LEZMKIN. Neither the United 
States nor England; but they include China, 
France, Italy, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Turkey, 
South Korea, and many other nations. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Professor. Dr. 
Pinch is one who has testified with regard 
to genocide in the United States Senate and 
who has helped in the origination of this 
pact. Would you give us your impression of 
the meaning of “genocide”? 

Dr. Fincu. Before I do that, Mr. Warren, 
I would like to pay tribute to the work of 
Dr. Lemkin in originating the concept of 
genocide as an international crime, and in 
his indefatigable work in propagating that 
idea up to the present time. I am happy 
that in the early days I was able to assist 
him in the publication of his work which was 
entitled “Axis Rule in Occupied Evrope,” in 
chapter 9 of which he developed the theory 
of genocide. As he said, that work has been 
of great value since its publication. In fact, 
the War Department subscribed for 3,000 
copies and sent it to our officers overseas in 
occupied Europe for their guidance in re- 
arranging the laws of those countries to 
eliminate all traces of genocide in their 
national legislations. 

It happens that I am a member of a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association to 
which was referred this Genocide Conven- 
tion when the approval of that association 
was asked for it. We found that the con- 
vention had certain constitutional obstacles 
which should be removed before we ratify 
it. I was one of three members of the Bar 
Association which appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and pointed out those ob- 
stacles. As a result of that appearance the 
convention still resides in the files of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Now, briefly, the convention, instead of being 
directed to the activities of government, of 
complicity of governments in carrying on 
these diabolical activities against their 
groups, is directed to individuals and really 
sets up a code of common criminal law. 
The position of that sort of a convention in 
the United States is very different from what 
it is in most other countries. We have a 
unique constitutional provision which says 
treaties shall be the supreme law of the 
land—anything in the State laws or con- 


stitutions to the contrary notwithstanding. - 


So that when a treaty here is ratified, it be- 
comes the law of the land without any legis- 
lation by the Congress or by the State legis- 
latures. That treaty of the Genocide Con- 
vention is drawn in such terms that if rati- 
fied as a treaty, it will transfer a large por- 
tion of our criminal law from the jurisdiction 
of the States, where it now resides, on to our 
constitutional system, to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and thus upset the 
balance between State and Federal Govern- 
ment under our Constitution. It will even- 
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tually, if the hopes of the convention are 
carried out, transfer some of that jurisdiction 
to an international court of justice, It is 
true there is no such court in existence now 
It is being drafted with the assistance of th. 
United States delegates by the United na. 
tions. One of these days we may expect to 
see a draft convention for an internationa} 
criminal court sent up to the Senate along. 
side the Genocide Convention for ratification 
by the Senate. It is for those reasons that 
the Senate has held up our ratification que 
to the advice of the American Bar Associa. 
tion, which devoted a large amount of time 
to the examination of this convention jp 
detail, and after debate upon all sides jt 
took what I think was a very sound position 
with reference to the impact of such a cop. 
vention upon our constitutional law. 

Mr. Warren. Before we go into the discus. 
sion of some of the things that you have said, 
I see that Professor Lemkin is eager to say 
something here. I wonder if, first, we might 
call on Dr. Dobriansky? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. Concerning this matter of 
genocide and its conception, I think one hag 
to always keep in mind the historical con. 
text in which genocidal activity, as defined 
here by Professor Lemkin, has emerged and 
has been executed. If we keep this in mind, 
and see the close correlation, in fact, the in. 
timate parallel, between totalitarian develop- 
ment of government and genocidal activity 
in the form of mass murder, mass killing, 
and I would say even deportations of large 
masses of peoples in various countries, 
whether for reasons of politics, economics, 
military strategy, or otherwise, leading to 
their dispersion over a wide area, as, for ex- 
ample, in Soviet Asia, we then have definitely 
the historical context of genocide. 

When we look at the evidences of it, I, for 
one, although I am not a legalist, just being 
an average American concerning this matter, 
as many of you are, find absolutely no 
qualms of conscience or of thought with re- 
spect to this constitutional argument. Let's 
look at some of the evidences. We are all 
acquainted with genocide as committed by 
the Nazis during the 1930's and in the 1940's, 
Their genocidal activity was aimed at the 
Jewish populations not only in Germany but 
also in other East European countries which 
nazism invaded. The intent there was un- 
mistakable, the annihilation of the Jewish 
people. When you look into the Soviet 
framework, and even for that matter keep in 
mind its entire historical background, where 
genocide, although it wasn’t called so at the 
time, was really an institutional facet of 
Russian conquest and imperialism, again 
you find this predominant totalitarian strain, 

Now, the Soviets, as many of their prede- 
cessors, have committed innumerable acts of 
genocide, not only specific acts but I would 
even say continuous acts. They have elimi- 
nated the Ingrian nation. They have also 
eliminated many of the republics which con- 
tinued up until the end of World War II, the 
Volga-German Republic, the Chechens, the 
Ingushi, some of the Greeks on the Kerch 
Peninsula. They have also wiped out com- 
pletely the integral cultural and institu- 
tional sinews that make up a nation, such as 
churches, religious bodies. You find that 
among the Ukrainian Catholics; you find 
that now being perpetrated in Poland and 
elsewhere. They committed a man-made 
famine during 1932-33, wiping out up to 5 
million people in the Ukraine. They con- 
tinue their deportation processes at this mo- 
ment, leading to the deportation of millions 
from the Baltic States, in Poland, and many 
of the other satellite states, all of these ped- 
ples being dispersed throughout the vast and 
broad reaches of Soviet Asia. All of this con- 
tributes to the undermining, in fact, to the 
destruction of nations. Then, furthermore, 
if we look into Soviet literature and the 
manner in which they extoll the objective of 
creating a new Soviet nation, a sort of amal- 
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sation of all conquered peoples, you could 
then begin to appreciate the nature and 
character of genocide. 

professor LEMKIN. I would like to answer 
several very important points which Dr. 
Finch has made. I will take them up in 
order. Dr. Finch stated that the conven- 
tion directs itself toward individuals but 
not toward governments. This is correct 
because criminal responsibility is a psycho- 
logical and moral concept that must rest 
with the individual. There is no collective 
responsibility in criminal law. The Hague 
Convention prohibits collective fines. In 
the Middle Ages you used to organize trials 
of cities. But it was exactly Pope Innocent 
Iv who proclaimed the principle of individ- 
val criminal reseponsibility. Later on the 
doctrine of criminal law developed along 
the lines of individual criminal responsi- 
pility. Dr. Finch, I think, is not completely 
correct if he says that the convention does 
not apply to governments. It does apply 
to governments, but through members of 
government. You cannot put the govern- 
ment in jail. You cannot hang a govern- 
ment. You cannot shoot a government. 
But you can punish members of govern- 
ments who carry out a policy of government. 
In this respect the convention meets com- 
pletely with the high requirements and just 
requirements that Dr. Finch has so ably pre- 
sented here. 

Question number 2, the problem of 
treaties—let’s be exact about it. There are 
9 kinds of treaties: 1 Kind of treaty is 
called the self-executing treaty, meaning a 
treaty which acts directly upon the citizens 
of the country without the necessity for 
Congress to enact enabling legislation. 
These treaties are dangerous because the Na- 
tion is immediately bound by international 
agreement and there is no link between the 
treaty and the population. We don’t like 
this type of treaty. I agree with Dr. Finch 
that these treaties should be taken care of 
by the Bricker amendment or other amend- 
ments. But the Genocide convention is a 
different one. The Genocide convention is 
exactly that type of convention that Dr. 
Finch would like to have—a convention 
which says in article 5 that every ratifying 
power would introduce domestic legisla- 
tion. It means a conventionable act if 
ever applied in the United States only 
through domestic law, accepted and intro- 
duced according to the American Constitu- 
tion. Now, in addition to that, Dr. Finch 
knows and everybody knows that a treaty 
which deals with crime, like the Genocide 
convention, cannot act in the Nation until 
the Nation has introduced penalties, and 
there are no penalties in the Genocide con- 
vention. 

Therefore, the Genocide Convention can- 
not become binding as international law, 
as the law of the land without a statute 
introduced by the United States Legislature, 
by Congress. Congress has the right to do it 
not because of the treaty but under article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, which reads, 
“Congress shall have the power to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and offenses against the law 
of nations.” This is a very liberal provision 
and it fits completely the Genocide Conven- 
tion like a shoe fits the foot—namely, that 
the Congress has the right to define inter- 
national crimes, and genocide is an interna- 
tional crime. Now, you ask me why? To 
Wipe out a religious group, to wipe out a 
nation, is as important as to sink or rob a 
vessel under piracy or to drag a woman into 
Prostitution, which is international crime, or 
to spread narcotics. What is more important 
for the moral, cultural, human point of view, 
to destroy a nation or a religious group or to 
tink @ vessel? This problem is without any 
doubt. Therefore, the Genocide Convention 
is constitutional, moral, religious. It fits all 

requirements of every decent man. Let 
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me be frank about it. I think if there are 
some difficulties in the Genocide Convention, 
it is because the convention was confused 
with another project of the United States— 
with the Human Rights Draft Covenant, 
which covers half of the problems of every 
nation—FEPC, immigration, labor, whatnot, 
everything is there. Of course, the Genocide 
Convention then became confused in the 
eyes of the Senate with the Human Rights 
Draft Covenant. Dr. Finch will forgive me 
but his committee, in introducing material 
on the Genocide Convention, introduced at 
the same time in the CoNGREsSIONAL RECORD 
material om human rights and genocide 
together. This didn’t help to clarify the 
issue. Goethe said once that a definition is 
separation, like a chemical process. You 
have to divide one material from the other. 
Therefore, also internationally and constitu- 
tionally, in every type of thinking we should 
keep strictly to definition. The Genocide 
Convention does not suffer under any con- 
stitutional limitations, and let’s not degrade 
the American Constitution to the position of 
a false witness in this case; because if there 
are political implications, let us say that, 
but let’s not invoke the Constitution on 
that. 

Mr. WakrkEN. Let’s see if I understand this 
picture now to this point. First of all, the 
United States has not ratified this conven- 
tion or pact, as we may call it, probably 
because of certain constitutional problems, 
as Dr. Finch has pointed out. Would these 
problems include the fear that another na- 
tion having ratified this, such as Russia, 
might have a hand in controlling the United 
States or our own problems? 

Dr. Fincn. That is one of the fears, Mr. 
Warren. I would like before I discuss that 
feature to answer partially Mr. Dobriansky, 
in which he referred to the more or less 
political aspects of this subject. The origi- 
nal definition of genocide which was adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations included political groups as well as 
ethnical, racial, national or religious groups. 
That political group was left out of this 
Convention. It is now limited to national, 
ethnical, racial or religious groups, as such. 
That means that the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain can take action against mem- 
bers of these so-called protective groups by 
persecuting them not as such but as political 
enemies of the state. For instances, the 
great groups of Jews who were removed from 
European Russia and sent to Siberia were 
not removed as Jews, as members of that 
race, but as being security risks for the 
safety of Russia in case of another war. The 
persecutions of the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants in the satellite countries are not be- 
cause they are members of religious groups, 
but because they are regarded as enemies 
of the state. The same way with the prop- 
ertied class who are not included at all. The 
Kulaks, for instance, were liquidated, not 
because they were Kulaks or a propertied 
class but because under the Russian theory 
people who held those views were enemies 
of the state. Im that aspect, I think the 
Convention was drawn to suit the ideologi- 
cal concept of the Soviets. 

To come to the second point, as to the 
application of this Convention to persons, 
it says persons charged with genocide shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the 
state in the territory in which the act was 
committed or by an international tribunal. 
How can anybody conceive that in. Russia, 
in Soviet Russia, a Russian court can try 
and punish a Russian official who is carry- 
ing out this state policy by direction of the 
Kremlin. It is inconceivable that the Con- 
vention can have any such effect in Russia. 
Now, as to the question of self-executing 
treaties, I agree with Professor Lemkin as to 
some treaties being self-executing and 


others not, but the Convention defines these 
crimes. It says, “killing members of the 
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group, causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group, deliberately 
inflicting upon the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part, imposing 
measures intended to prevent births within 
the group, principally transferring children 
of the group to another group.” No law of 
Congress could define those things with any 
more detail or definiteness than those defi- 
nitions give. It is our view that this Con- 
vention would be self-executory without 
any further legislation by Congress. More- 
over, Dr. Lemkin is talking merely about 
the criminal penalties when he talks about 
Congress having the power to define. There 
is also a civil liability which would attach 
to anybody violating this Convention. 

Mr. DOBRIANSKY. I would like to reply to 
some of the remarks made by Dr. Finch. 
In the first case, the convention is not as he 
portrays it—something drawn up to suit the 
ideological position of the Soviets. On the 
contrary, the proper way of looking at it is 
to conform with the realities behind the 
Iron Curtain which some of the representa- 
tives of the ABA seem to refuse to under- 
stand. The fact is that no matter what 
group you belong to, whether racial, national 
or an ethnic group, and regardless of the 
reasons involved, the Soviets regard any 
type of their activity, including genocidal 
activity, as political in nature. The addi- 
tional fact that we must recognize is that 
there is no political group behind the Iron 
Curtain—organized political group—which 
receives acceptance, other than the Com- 
munist Party. 

Now, the second point concerns the tri- 
bunal. I think it is perfectly hypothetical 
and almost aridly academic when Dr. Finch 
speaks of a Soviet tribunal trying someone in 
the Soviet Union for genocidal perpetration. 
Certainly, anyone operating on the level of 
mass murder would be doing so in behalf of 
and according to the orders and commends 
received from the Soviet government. In 
conclusion, I simply want to say that I have 
listened to Mr. Rix, Dr. Finch, Mr. Schweppe, 
and others during the hearing and even read 
some of their works beyond it, and I can’t 
help but be impressed that we are needlessly 
inserting legal technicalities into an issue 
where they simply do not belong. Genocide, 
if properly interpreted, which does not mean 
lynching, which does not mean individual 
murder, which can easily be covered by homi- 
cidal laws here in the United States, but 
mass murders on the level of paralyzing na- 
tions, paralyzing religious and racial groups 
toward the point of complete annihilation, 
such acts of genocide certainly are incon- 
ceivable within the framework and in the 
environment of the United States. If you 
should have that case within the United 
States, and we do have our Constitution as 
it is worded now, then I think it is obvious 
to anyone that that Constitution would have 
only nominal significance and no longer 
any functional sigificance. 

Mr. WaAgREN. Thank you, Dr. Dobriansky. 
We will have to consider your remarks in 
summary. We have a couple of minutes. I 
would like to have each one of you gentle- 
men summarize your remarks. First, Pro- 
fessor Lemkin. 

Prof. LEMKIN. I would like to state that 
the convention itself is not self-executory, 
A special subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Senator Mc- 
Manon, after the hearings, had decided so. 
After having heard the ABA and all the ex- 
perts, it decided that the treaty is not self- 
executory. 

They decided against the point of view of 
Dr. Finch, although the point of view of Dr. 
Finch’s presentation was very able. The 
subcommittee’s point of view is shared by 
Charles Fahey, by Robert Patterson, also very 
prominent lawyers, and by the Department of 
Justice. So the problem is extremely clear, 
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in my opinion. There are no penalties in the 
Genocide Convention and, therefore, the 
convention cannot be applied without a 
special law. 

Dr. Frncn. I would like to say, Mr. Warren, 
that the question of whether or not a treaty 
is or is not self-executing must ultimately 
be decided by the courts. A committee of 
Congress cannot decide that; neither can we. 
It is our opinion that this convention would 
be self-executing. In conclusion, I would 
like to say that I am very glad to hear Dr. 
Lemkin say if we had such a constitutional 
amendment as the Bricker amendment, these 
questions would not arise. I heartily agree 
with that, and I am a 100-percent supporter 
of the Bricker amendment for that reason. 

Dr. Lemxin. I did not say that. 

Mr. WarREN. Thirty seconds, Dr. Dobrian- 
sky. 

pr. Dopriansky. Recently the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ratified the Genocide Convention. 
To me that was a most outrageous event 
from the viewpoint of an American and from 
the viewpoint of the American Government 
assuming moral leadership in the world to- 
day. Many of you listeners will probably 
be confronted by this problem, perhaps in 
the next congressional session, where the 
Genocide Convention might well be taken 
up, and you will have to make a decision 
in that respect. 

Mr. WarrEeN. You have attended the weekly 
discussion program of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Radio Forum, broadcast of which was 
transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio on 
the campus of historic Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C. 

Our topic for discussion today, Genocide: 
Fact and Convention. Our panel: Prof. 
Raphael Lemkin, Dr. George A. Finch, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an excellent arti- 
cle concerning our physically handi- 
capped persons, entitled “The Employ- 
ables,” written by William P. McCahill, 
executive secretary, President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, which appeared in the 
May 1954 issue of the Eagle, the out- 
standing magazine published by the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The article follows: 

THE EMPLOYABLES 
(By William P. McCahill, executive secretary, 

President's Committee on Employment of 

the Physically Handicapped) 

Unmistakable signs of a great tomorrow 
for America’s physically handicapped men, 
women, and children can be seen every- 
where. 

Like some American programs which have 
been slow in gathering momentum, the na- 
tional move aimed at obtaining greater job 
equality and opportunity for qualified 
handicapped workers has snowballed in the 


past 10 years. 
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“Guided by the President's committee of 
civilian volunteers, the “Employ the Handi- 
capped” movement has been backed by gov- 
ernors’ committees in all States and Terri- 
tories and sparked by countless communi- 
ties and civic organizations including the 
FOE, which has earnestly backed the program 
since is origination. 

The move has resulted in savings of bil- 
lions of dollars at all government levels, and 
it has brought about the creation of goods, 
products, and services unlimited in number. 
In addition, and more important, hundreds 
of thousands of individual and family lives 
have been saved. 

In spite of the tremendous progress which 
has seen over 244 million placements of the 
handicapped by public employment services 
in the past 12 years, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization reported a shocking fact: At 
the height of the Korean war, an extra 2 
million men and women could have been 
rehabilitated and employed had the effort 
been made. 

On a 40-hour week, 50 weeks a year, those 
unemployed would add 4 billion man-hours 
of labor to the national total. In time of 
war or emergency this could spell the dif- 
ference between victory or defeat. In 
peace this productive labor could greatly 
assist in raising living standards, here and 
abroad, and help assure continued peace and 
an expanded economy. 

But this picture of despair is rapidly 
changing, as the casual observer notices. 
He sees in early May a selected few thousand 
citizens travel to Washington as summoned 
by the President to work on a program de- 
signed to prevent and cut down disabling ac- 
cidents at work places. For 3 days the ex- 
perts, engineers, publicists, businessmen, and 
lay leaders will outline a program aimed at 
reducing the staggering total of 2 million 
industrial accidents annually. 

Other thousands of dedicated citizens also 
are called to Washington to confer on the 
problem of preventing crippling, disabling, 
and killing accidents on the streets and 
highways. 

The observer read of a 3-day exposition 
late in April in Washington which featured 
50 exhibitors who proclaimed their success 
in rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped, Too, he sees the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, large and 
small employers alike, providing daily tasks 
for the handicapped. 

Evidence of the program at work in cities 
around the Nation can be seen. In Mil- 
waukee, the friends of the late Frank 
Greenya have posted an Eagle award in his 
name in connection with an annual scholar- 
ship contest, an essay contest on employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 

In Wisconsin’s capital, Grand Worthy 
President Bob Hansen, vice chairman of 
Governor Kohler’s citizen committee, lends 
his special touch to the frequent delibera- 
tions of a powerful group of leaders united 
in a modern crusade for the fellow who asks 
only opportunity, not charity. 

Irate Miami citizens contact their elected 
representative as a result of economy cut- 
backs in the employment service which 
harm the city’s fine record of placing 
handicapped workers. Recently Miamians 
pushed forward a special project for employ- 
ing cardiacs and in 1 month found jobs for 
more than 3 dozen. 

The American Medical Association’s Con- 
gress on Industrial Medicine in Louisville 
devoted the honored spot at their banquet 
to a presentation of a signed plaque from 
President Eisenhower to the physician in 
this country judged most deserving of re- 
ward for his services to the handicapped. 
In another 18 communities doctors received 
lesser national awards for substantial efforts 
in this area. 
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In Cleveland local citizens learned that 
the chairman of the President's Committe 
Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, Medica! Corps, 
United States Navy, retired, would be atteng, 
ing a convention there next July and within 
a few hours organized a gathering that will 
bring together hundreds of the city’s mog 
prominent industrial, business, labor, and 
civic leaders to honor the admiral at thg 
time for his work. 

Even in the Nation’s Capital, a Serious 
group of public-spirited people stood Up in 
the District Building a few months back to 
take an oath to long and faithfully ais. 
charge their duties as members of a ney 
commissioner's committee on employment 
of the handicapped. 

In this same Washington, a veteran of two 
world wars, who since has lost his eyesight 
received an international citation from ong 
of more than one hundred Goodwill Indy. 
tries scattered across the country. The man, 
Marine Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Mass, has held 
many responsible positions since losing his 
sight. He has been a Minnesota Congress. 
man for 10 years, was named vice chairman 
of the President's Committee by the Pregj. 
dent himself, was elected vice president of 
the Blinded Veterans’ Association, and was 
elected national commander in chief of the 
Military Order of the World Wars, probably 
the most rank-heavy professional guild of 
service officers in the world. He was also 
elected chairman of the board of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

Now these happenings may seem like 
straws in the wind to the uninformed but 
the wind has assumed gale force and the 
straws build mountainous haystacks. 

If you tune in your television set some 
day, chances are you'll see and hear either 
@ local or national show, spot or station 
break announcement enrphasizing the thesis 
that it’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped. 

A television show, As You Can See, recently 
won for its star, blind Helen Tullis, the 
Gold Mike award of McCall's magazine given 
annually to the most outstanding American 
woman in radio and television. 

Each year, keeping in mind the magic in 
awards and dramatic citations, the Presi- 
dent’s committee selects some five national 
groups to honor with its distinguished serv- 
ice certificate similar to the one presented 
the FOE at its Minneapolis convention a 
few summers back, 

Too, governors’ committees issue a few 
dozen awards to employers each year and 
citations to individuals and organizations. 
Community groups also give thanks through 
awards and citations. Always the cause of 
the hadicapped worker is advanced another 
stride forward, 

There is much encouragenrent behind sta- 
tistics such as the one that 60 percent of 
World War II’s blinded veterans are working. 
That is fine, but it is just as discouraging 
to note that 40 percent are not. 

In turn, it is splendid to read about the 
Government Printing Office having great 
success hiring epileptics, but what about 
the thousands of employers who would 
rather hire an able-bodied thief than 4 man 
who admitted to grand mal or petit mal 
seizures? 

There are only some 40,000 unemployed 
disabled veterans registered with the public 
employment offices today, but there was & 
time when 40,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, oF 
marines could have tipped the scales on ay 
land, sea or air battle in history. 

Actually there are millions more. Birth 
causes only 2 percent of disabilities. Work 
accidents net another 5 percent and all other 
accidents, an additional 5. The rest are 
caused by illness and disease. This means 
that almost every man, woman, and child 
in this country is a candidate for disability. 
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In his state of the Union message, the 
president mentioned the importance of re- 
habilitation of the disabled, saying, “the 
program for the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled especially needs strengthening, al- 
though it returns each year some 60,000 
pandicapped individuals to productive 
work.” He then promised a more detailed 
discussion which he delivered later in his 
health message: 

“There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus re- 
turned to productive work. Under the pres- 
ent rehabilitation program only 60,000 of 
these disabled individuals are returned each 
year to full and productive lives. Mean- 
while, 250,000 are annually disabled. 

“we should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion may be established by 1955. * * * Our 
goal in 1955 is to restore 70,000 disabled per- 
sons. Our goal for 1956 should be 100,000. 
By 1959, with gradually increasing State 
participation to the point of equal sharing 
with the Federal Government, we should 
reach the goal of 200,000 rehabilitated per- 
sons each year.” 

With this astonishing goal before their 
eyes, the professionals and their volunteer 
amateur friends have set their sights on the 
near horizon which will mean for us and 
for our children, a greatly increased oppor- 
tunity to live successfully despite the un- 
foreseen handicaps which the future may 
bring. 

Through all this planning, this commu- 
nity effort, this drafting of a brighter to- 
morrow, some 7 to 8 million handicapped 
men and women now working on meaning- 
ful jobs, bend their every effort to the job 
ahead. 





An American Medical Plan Against 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association has been 
on record as against socialized medicine 
for many years. Its opposition to such 
can be well understood and appreciated. 
But, unfortunately there are times when 
the association expresses opposition to 
plans, methods, or programs as being 
socialistic in character when there is no 
justification for the charge. In fact it 
would seem that anything that is new or 
different from what has been the usual 
practice is looked upon by it as socialistic. 
Consequently, the ery is set up, “Beware, 
it is socialized medicine.” 

This attitude in the opinion of many, 
including physicians who are members 
of the association is all wrong. You can 
ery, “Wolf, wolf,” so often when there is 
no wolf that it finally ceases to be a cause 
of alarm or danger. This is the reason 
that so many members of AMA have 
become disgusted with the manner in 
Which its. executive officers have con- 
ducted its affairs in opposing every effort 
that has been made by well intentioned 
persons in seeking to find ways and 
Means for the average person, particu- 
larly the low-income group, to meet the 
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rising cost of medical and hospital care. 

Everyone knows that a long-term illness 

or one that requires hospitalization for 

any extended period, is such.a financial 
burden that it just about wrecks the 
average family. 

It is my opinion that this condition 
creates an obligation upon the American 
Medical Association to find ways and 
means of meeting the situation and avoid 
the financial catastrophe that is the re- 
sult in the average home. The recogni- 
tion of such an obligation is particu- 
larly necessary if socialized medicine is 
to be defeated. 

As an old political leader in our State 
of New Jersey once said, “You cannot 
beat somebody with nobody.” The same 
is true of fighting principles you consider 
wrong. “You cannot beat socialized 
medicine with nothing.” ‘You must have 
something to beat it. I think it is a 
recognition of this principle that causes 
so many well meaning and thoughtful 
physicians to take exception to the tac- 
tics used by those who assume to speak 
for the entire medical profession in op- 
posing everything that is suggested to 
lessen the financial burden of medical 
care. For instance no one looks upon 
insurance against fire as an evidence of 
socialization. It is merely a recognition 
that the contributions of all, in the form 
of premiums, make possible the payment 
of the losses to the few who have had 
@ disastrous fire. The same principle 
underlies all the prepayment methods 
adopted by Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Kaiser Foundation, HIP of New York 
City, the several labor organization 
wane, as well as all other types of health 
plans. 

Without further enlargement of my 
views on the subject, I include as part 
of my remarks a very interesting and 
instructive article appearing in the June 
15, 1954, issue of the magazine Finance, 
written by Sam B. Lyons and entitled 
“That Controversial Kaiser Foundation.” 
It reads as follows: 

Twat ConrTroversiaL Kaiser FounpaTion— 
Desprre Cmarce or “Assemsiy LINE MEDI- 
CINE,” Ir CONTINUES To Grow 

(By Sam B. Lyons) 

Six months ago this week, in Washington, 
industrialist Henry J. Kaiser appeared as a 
witness before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

There were no kleig lights, TV cameras, 
points of order, or intracommittee squab- 
bles. The occasion, rating minimum men- 
tion in the daily press, was the resumption 
of hearings on “methods available to groups 
and individuals to protect themselves 
against the costs of illness and, particularly, 
prolonged or catastrophic iliness.” Under 
discussion was the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, a broad program of prepaid medical, 
surgical, and hospital coverage. 

Certain phases of the plan have drawn 
the fire of, among others, the American 
Medical Association and various local med- 
ical and insurance groups. Some of its 
critics have labeled it sugar-coated sociali- 
zation, and assembly line medicine. They 
charge that many of its members were pres- 
sured, notably by their labor unions, into 
signing up. 

Proponents retort that it ts “a private 
enterprise solution” to the recurrent com- 
Pplaint of inadequate medical care. They 
say that “it would make socialization of 
medicine unnecessary and—by making it un- 
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necessary—impossible.” And they add that 
the plan’s current rapid rate of expansion 
is “limited only by ability to provide facili- 
ties and the services of groups of doctors 
fast enough to keep up with public demand.” 

Whether you are for or against the plan, 
there’s no brooking the fact that it—or 
some form of it—seems here to stay. 

On the national scene, New Jersey's Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chairman 
of the House committee conducting the 
hearings, has introduced a bill to provide 
Federal mortgage-loan insurance to stimulate 
investment of private capital in the con- 
struction of self-supporting hospitals and 
other medical facilities, and to facilitate the 
extension of voluntary, prepayment health 
plans providing comprehensive medical and 
hospital care. Admittedly, some parts of the 
measure are based on KF health plan prin- 
ciples and experience. 

Out on the west coast, where the plan had 
its beginning some 20 years ago, the evidence 
is even more convincing. At the moment, 
it has an estimated 450,000 members—an in- 
crease of 100,000 in the past 12 months. 
Foundation facilities include 35 hospitals 
and clinics in four Western States, stretching 
from Portland and Vancouver to southern 
California. In addition, the foundation 
sponsors two institutes of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, which conduct the Na- 
tion’s largest nongovernmental program ded- 
icated to the neuromuscular rehabilitation 
of children and adults physically handi- 
capped by various types of paralysis. 

The foundation is a nonprofit charitable 
trust established by the Kaiser family. Its 
health plan really started during the digging 
of the All-American Canal across the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona desert, when workers on that 
remote project clamored for some form of 
medical protection. Dr. Sidney Garfield or- 
ganized a group of doctors to meet the de- 
mand, and the workers—Henry Kaiser's 
among them—anted up 5 cents a day from 
their wages to help meet expenses. 

The plan enjoyed several refinements with 
the advent of Grand Coulee Dam. Henry 
Kaiser and other contractors on that 4-year 
project built the necessary facilities, and 
coverage was broadened to include the 
workers’ families. With the coming of 
World War II and the ascendancy of the 
Kaiser empire, plan membership boomed 
to 180,000, and it stayed at or near that 
figure for the duration. 

Postwar shrinkage of Kaiser enterprises 
dropped the total to 40,000. Then, Henry 
Kaiser recalls, former shipyard workers and 
others who had learned of the plan de- 
manded that it be made available to the 
general population. At present, its mem- 
bers comprise a cross section of the public— 
employees of industries, stores, offices, trans- 
portation, military works, and university fa- 
culties; dependents of such employed per- 
sons;.and families enrolled on an individual 
rather than group basis. 

At last report, these were the plan’s 
monthly membership fees, based on a group 
of 25 persons or more where a payroll check- 
off is in effect. (Where collections are made 
otherwise, each monthly rate is 40 cents 
higher). Subscriber only, $4.30; subscriber 
and one family dependent, $7.60; subscriber 
and two or more family dependents, $9.50. 

In return, members receive doctors’ serv- 
ices as required, in the home, place of em- 
ployment, and/or hospital; 111 days of hos- 
pital care without charge for each illness or 
injury, its recurrences and complications; 
operations; routine and special duty nursing; 
laboratory and X-ray services; physical ther- 
apy; emergency services; and drugs and med- 
icines without charge during hospitaliza- 
tion. There are, as in most group plans, 
small supplemental charges for certain ad- 
ditional services. Exceptions include cer- 
tain congenital conditions, mental illness, 
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suicidal injuries, contagious diseases, and 
alcoholism. 

According to Henry Kaiser, the health 
plan works because of four basic principles: 

(1) Prepayment: “This is the old principle 
of the well helping pay for the sick; the 
house that doesn’t burn down paying for 
those that do.” (2) Group practice: Inde- 
pendent groups of doctors organize their 
own “independent, private enterprise part- 
nerships,” and contract with the Health Plan 
to provide members with professional serv- 
ices. (3) Well-planned, integrated facili- 
ties. (4) Preventive medical care: Members 
are encouraged to choose one doctor as their 
personal or family physician, in order to 
maintain a close doctor-patient relationship, 
and to take periodic health examinations 
and receive treatment for illnesses in the 
early stages. 

Henry Kaiser is the first to concede that 
“the prepayment principle alone is not 
enough.” He adds: “But when all four 
principles are combined, far more medical 
care can be provided within the people's 
reach and means.” 

WHERE IT GOES 


All funds from members’ payments go to 
compensate the doctors’ partnerships; to 
build and equip hospitals; to operate exist- 
ing, self-sustaining hospitals; to provide 
hospital charity care, scientific research, and 
medical and nursing education; and to 
cover Plan administration. 

Considerably more than 500 doctors are 
now connected with the plan, on a full-time 
or part-time basis, or as special consultants. 
A probationary term of two years on straight 
salary is followed by “junior” and “senior” 
partnerships. Their incomes are said to 
“compare favorably with averages for physi- 
cians in areas in which they practice,” and 
the reported “top” is some $40,000. 

The visiting layman to San Francisco sees 
the plan through a vista of concrete, steel, 
glass, and chrome—specifically, the latest 
Foundation hospital to be completed under 
its current $10 million construction pro- 
gram. As is the case in the Foundation’s 
13 other hospitals up and down the west 
coast, most of the new building’s innovations 
were worked out by Dr. Garfield, medical 
director of the Foundation. With the pos- 
sible exception of Philadelphia’s Lankenau 
Hospital, there is probably not another hos- 
pital like it, in terms of ultra-modern equip- 
ment, operating efficiencies, and departures 
from tradition. 

Henry Kaiser believes that similar instal- 
lations could and should be made available 
to the general public in other parts of the 
country. 

“It has been proved,” he told the Wolver- 
ton committee, “that hospitals can be made 
a sound, privately financed investment. 
They do not have to resort to customary 
charity appeals, or subsidies. * * * I recall 
that when I sought the first bank loan to 
build hospital facilities to meet the critical 
health needs of shipyard workers, the bank- 
ers said that they ‘wouldn’t loan a dime on 
a hospital, because hospitals are such money 
losers.’ I had to arrange guaranties to un- 
derwrite the first loans. But subsequently 
financial institutions have recognized the 
sound of self-sustaining basis of our foun- 
dation hospitals, and guaranties of our hos- 
pital loans are no longer required. * * * 

“The investment of approximately $1 bil- 
lion, entirely through private funds, could 
finance the building of medical centers in 
every part of the country, providing hospi- 
talization for * * * 30 million Americans 
and their care by 30,000 doctors. These fa- 
cilities could pay for themselves and be 
completely self-supporting.” 

The witness expressed confidence that “our 
vigorous financial institutions can rise to 
the need and opportunity and can supply the 
mecessary private capital.” But he noted 
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also that such institutions have invested an 
estimated $44.2 billion in FHA- and VA-in- 
sured loans, and he added: 

“Since the insurance stimulation has 
worked so effectively and soundly in un- 
leashing such enormous home building, I 
respectfully suggest that your committee 
may desire to study how the Congress could 
apply the FHA- and VA-type insurance for 
private investments, to make more medical 
care and hospitals available at low cost to 
millions of people.” 

TWO QUESTIONS 


In researching this article, Finance en- 
countered two recurrent queries: (1) Is it 
Henry Kaiser’s ambition to make the founda- 
tion’s health plan, as such, a national propo- 
sition, endorsed by Congress? (2) At what 
point will the plan level off, or slow down its 
present rate of growth? 

The first reply can be found in Henry 
Kaiser’s testimony: 

“Unequivocally, we favor the principle 
of making available to the doctors of this 
country insured loans to encourage the flow 
of private capital into needed facilities. * * * 
We have clung tenaciously to the hope that 
doctors themselves will take the lead in pro- 
viding the private initiative solution to the 
people’s health needs. We certainly do not 
envision the nationwide effort, reaching into 
every area, as a task for the Kaiser Founda- 
tion health organizations. Our sole interest 
is in seeing more health care provided to the 
people at costs within their means.” 

Reply No. 2 comes from Hale Champion, of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, in his recent 
series of excellent articles on the foundation 
health plan: 

“They [the Kaisers] don’t know where it 
will stop. 

“It just depends on the need,’ says Henry 
Kaiser, Jr., administrative assistant of the 
Kaiser Foundation. ‘When the doctors of 
this country take care of the need for good, 
comprehensive medical care at a reasonable 
cost, we won’t grow any more.’ 

“California doctors are fully aware of the 
challenge implicit in those words. A group 
of southern California doctors provided one 
answer recently when it won a union of 
17,000 members away from the Kaiser plan 
by offering comparable benefits and a free 
choice of physicians, but at higher rates. 
Another answer is being provided by the 
Palo Alto Clinic, and still other answers are 
in various stages of development in the Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa County area, where the 
Kaiser plan has its greatest strength. 

“‘Good,’ says Henry J. Kaiser. ‘That's 
what we want, that’s what we're after. More 
power to them.’” 


Extension of Time for Initiating Training 
Under Public Law 550, Korean GI Bill 
of Rights 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is the 
third consecutive time this bill has been 
called on the Consent Calendar. This 
bill passed as a World War II measure 
without a single objection. There was 
not a single vote against it. The same 
bill passed 2 years ago without a single 
vote in opposition, I think this is the 
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kind of bill that should come up on the 
Consent Calendar. It is only an extep. 
sion of the Korean GI bill on which there 
was not a vote cast against it 2 years 
ago. 


Shipyards Not Ready for Emergency 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9252) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
a national defense reserve of tankers and to 
promote the construction of new tankers, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the coast- 
line of New Jersey was carpeted with oil 
during much of World War II. The 
beaches of the resort towns were thick 
with this gooey and sticky mixture of 
oils, tars, and other material floating in 
from torpedoed tankers and merchant 
ships. The loss of life along our coast- 
line was frightful as one after another 
of the slower tankers was picked off by 
enemy submarines and set ablaze. 

That experience has made all of us in 
New Jersey particularly conscious of the 
need for modern tankers fast enough to 
elude enemy submarines and to stay with 
fast-moving convoys and get their car- 
goes to their destinations in time of war. 
Every time we walked along a beach or 
the shoreline of New Jersey during World 
War II we could see the evidence of fail- 
ure on the part of another tanker to 
make its destination and we could only 
guess at how much loss of life had ac- 
companied this failure. 

The bill before the House today is a 
reasonable and logical means of helping 
to modernize our tanker fleet for both 
peacetime and any war emergency situ- 
ation. Owners of these older tankers 
which now constitute the bulk of our 
private tanker fleet can trade them in, 
if the ships are in good condition, and get 
a fair and reasonable allowance toward 
the purchase of a new, modern, fast 
tanker. 

I hope that private enterprise in the 
shipping industry will take advantage of 
the opportunities provided under this 
bill to modernize their tanker fleets, par- 
ticularly since any extra speed built into 
the new vessels for national defense pul- 
poses—speed beyond the normal needs 
of the owner—will be subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

If this plan works, it should mean 
some additional and very badly needed 
employment in our shipyards. They are 
at present in a distressed situation. 
Many of them are virtually closed down. 
In time of emergency, this situation 
would be extremely dangerous. The 
chief of the Navy’s bureau of ships de- 
clared recently that our shipbuilding in- 
dustry is not ready for any emergency 
and that commercial ship construction 18 
approaching the vanishing point, with 
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the Navy presently being virtually the 
sole source of support for this industry. 

And the Navy's construction programs, 
gecording to Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, 
jr, “cannot alone support an adequate 
defense nucleus of operating shipyards 
for both the naval and merchant types” 
of construction. 

The tanker trade-in program author- 
jzed under this bill is limited in scope and 
cannot begin to provide the shipyard 
construction work we require to get our 
yards back in efficient production and to 
maintain a reservoir of skilled personnel 
for future emergency needs, 

We need a whole lot more than this 
pill. The Navy’s own budget on ship 
construction has been cut back much 
too far, and at the wrong time. 

LE CAPACITY THREATENS WHOLE ECONOMY 


1 was particularly interested, Mr. 
speaker, in the weekend report by the 
National Planning Association on the 
danger which faces our whole economy 
by virtue of the existence of so much 
idle capacity and idle manpower. This 
association, which is a nonprofit study 
group of well-known bankers, econom- 
ists, businessmen and labor leaders, said 
that unless we increase our annual rate 
of production of goods and services by 
about $25 billion a year we will be slid- 
ing backwards and heading into real 
economic difficulties. It emphasized that 
when our economy stands still produc- 
tionwise—and that is just what we have 
been doing—we are actually losing 
ground and sowing the seeds for mass 
wemployment. Part of the reason for 
this is that we are increasing our labor 
force by about a million persons a year. 

In our shipyards, there have been no 
new orders in over a year. In this sit- 
uation the Government has stood aside, 
maintaining a hands-off policy but 
meantime scolding the private fleet 
operators for not ordering more new 
ships. 

Their hesitancy to place new orders 
seems to be in keeping with a caution 
which pervades most businesses today, 
and this is most difficult to understand. 
We were told in 1952 that a Republican 
administration would generate confid- 
ence in American business—the con- 
fidence to expand. And yet the whole 
history of this administration appears 
to have been characterized by a lack of 
confidence on the part of business. We 
fod we are not even using existing 
tapacity. Obviously with idle plants and 
ide facilities, business is not going to 
engage in any rush to build new facil- 
ities. We have got to show that there 
is demand for the products and services 
of business and industry—effective de- 
Mand based on mass purchasing power. 
In the 20 years of Democratic adminis- 
trations since the last depression that 
is the one lesson we learned: That is, 
that if people have the wherewithall to 
buy, demand will be generated and busi- 
hess will have all the confidence in the 
World to expand its facilities to meet 
this increased demand. 

Our shipping industry has been going 
downhill because our economy has been 
Going downhill. This bill, to encourage 
the modernization of our tanker fleet, 
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will make it worthwhile for owners of 
obsolete tankers to trade them in on 
new models and get fast, modern ships 
in their place. But we have got to fol- 
low through by getting our whole econ- 
omy back into high gear; otherwise this 
bill will be nothing more than a pious 
gesture. 





A Full and Complete Program of Aid to 
Our Physically Handicapped Is a 
Sound National Investment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when 
we were recently considering the ap- 
propriation bills for Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments, I 
felt it my duty to support the amend- 
ments, under the vocational education 
and rehabilitation provision, to increase 
the appropriation to $23 million and re- 
move the restrictive language which had 
been inserted in the previous year’s bill. 
As you know, both of those amendments 
were approved and included in that 
measure. 

The United States is rehabilitating 
about 65,000 people each year, but there 
are approximately 250,000 capable of be- 
ing rehabilitated. When rehabilitated, 
these people go from the welfare and re- 
lief rolls to the rolls of the taxpayers. 
Actually, it can be scientifically proven 
that over the long run, the rehabilitation 
of our handicapped citizens does not cost 
anything. The returns to the Treasury 
in taxes from their employment will re- 
pay Federal and State governments 
every dollar it cost to rehabilitate them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that assistance 
to our handicapped people is a sound na- 
tional investment and contributes im- 
measurably to the general welfare. Con- 
sequently, when we come, in the near 
future, to consider the scheduled admin- 
istration bills to augment our present 
Federal aid to State vocational rehabil- 
itation for the physically handicapped, 
I earnestly hope this House will exercise 
the most conscientious deliberation to 
provide a complete and adequate law. 

The suggested respective committee 
bills have some basically good features in 
authorizing worthwhile new types of 
rehabilitation service and further per- 
sonnel training opportunities. However, 
these are not sufficient to deal adequately 
with the complicated human and eco- 
nomic problems of the physically handi- 
capped, 

In my conviction, amendments should 
be adopted to coordinate the thirty-odd- 
Federal agencies having responsibility 
for various parts of the handicapped 
program and additional funds provided 
to help the handicapped find work after 
they have become fit themselves to work. 
Also, an advisory council, to adminis- 
trate the program, should be set up, con- 
sisting of representatives of labor, in- 
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dustry, the farm interests and the handi- 
capped themselves. 

It is only logical, if we insure the 
training and rehabilitation of more 
handicapped persons, then we should 
also increase the personnel and services 
designed to specifically aid the handi- 
capped in being placed in suitable em- 
ployment. The authorities tell us that 
there are now less than 100 persons in 
the country today who are qualified in 
that field. 

I understand the above amendments 
will be offered to the measures brought 
out on the floor, and I shall exhort the 
Members to unanimously approve of 
them. We cannot afford to be pennywise 
and pound foolish in this problem. If 
we accept the principle that it is in our 
own national interest to help the handi- 
capped, then it is only practical wisdom 


- to insure the enactment of a full and 


complete program to do the job in its 
entirety. 





Testimony Relative to the Establishment 
of a Code of Fair Committee Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement submitted by me to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of 
the United States Senate July 7, 1954: 

The adoption by the Congress of a code 
of fair committee procedure has become a 
necessity. At stake is the investigative 
power of the Congress itself. During most 
of the discussions around the subject, the 
rights of witnesses have received the greatest 
emphasis. What has been lost sight of is 
the damage that is being done to this vital 
function of Congress itself by the absence 
of a uniform code of investigative procedure. 

As the respect for the findings of Congres- 
sional investigative committees diminishes, 
to that degree is the investigating function 
of Congress vitiated. This, in turn, destroys 
the possibility of proper and effective legis- 
lation. It breeds indifference to Congres- 
sional exposure of executive wrongdoing. 

The formulation of a code applicable to 
all committees is no more than the articula- 
tion of good common sense. As statutory 
law defines moral behavior to which decent 
instincts subscribed long before it was 
written into the law, so a code sets forth 
standards known to and adopted by most of 
us long before the cry arose that the Con- 
gress itself place formal curbs about its in- 
vestigating committees. 

There have been both justified and un- 
justified accusations of the abuse by com- 
mittees of their investigating powers. Be- 
cause the ures have been loose and 
individualized, it has become most difficult 
for the people to understand the merits or 
otherwise of these accusations. It is in this 
that we find our greatest necessity for the 
adoption of standards. 

The investigative instrument is a delicate 
and complex one. It involves at times bal- 
ance of powers among the three branches of 
Government. It enters, at times, as yet un- 
defined areas of constitutional law. It in- 
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vades rights of witnesses unprotected by 
such boundaries as our courts have accord- 
ed every witness before them. Since the in- 
vestigating committee, therefore, treads so 
sensitive a path, and since, for good reasons 
or bad, it is subjected to never-ceasing criti- 
cism, the investigating committee for both 
the protection of its own vital operations and 
fhe rights of people before it, should in all 
good sense welcome the adoption of a uni- 
form code. 

It is not enough to say that this commit- 
tee is good or bad, for the very vagueness of 
the accusations serve only to impede. A 
code of fair committee procedure would 
make the criticism detailed, concrete, and 
would hold the accuser and the accused ac- 
countable in unmistakable terms. It is time 
we got out of this morass of generalized, 
packaged criticism, which is choking the 
sense out of public appraisal of the investi- 
gating function of Congress. 

We find now that investigating commit- 
tees of Congress are neither on the offensive 
or defensive. It is not my contention that 
the adoption of a code would put at rest all 
questions concerning the conduct of an in- 
vestigation. It is, however, the first big step 
toward the clearing of the atmosphere. 

It cannot, of course, eliminate abuses; it 
can, however, curb them. For those who 
have so abused the powers accorded them by 
their position as committee chairmen or 
members, a code cannot give them the 
morality they lack; it can only give them the 
road blocks. 

A code, however, that is cumbersome and 
unworkable would be far worse than none. 
A code of fair committee procedure should 
include the following: 

1. It should safeguard against a one-man 
committee whenever there is a compelling of 
testimony by use of the subpena. 

2. The issuance of subpenas should be 
made only with the consent of the majority 
of the committee. 

3. The right of witnesses to effective 
counsel should be guaranteed, including the 
right of counsel to address the committee. 

4. Majority consent to the revealing of 
testimony taken in executive session. Por- 
tions of the testimony should not be given 
out of context. 

5. No witness shall be forced to testify 
Defore television or broadcasting apparatus. 

6. A witness should be advised within a 
reasonable time of the nature of the evi- 
dence he will be called upon to give. 

7. A witness who has been adversely 
affected by testimony given before a con- 
gressional investigating committee should be 
given the opportunity to be heard. 

8. No hearing shall be held away from 
Washington without majority consent of the 
committee. 

I submit, however, that the enactment of 
a code of fair committee procedure in and 
of itself would not suffice in the one area 
which has given rise to the greatest amount 
of criticism, and that is in the area of the 
investigations of subversive activities in the 
United States. In May, 1953, I introduced 
a joint resolution to establish a joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities. I am pleased 
to see that before you is a similar bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 157, introduced by Sena- 
tor Henprickson. I emphasize now, a year 
later, the reasons for the introduction of this 
legislation. 


We are dealing, when we investigate sub- 
versive activities, with material that carries 
within itself the impetus toward sensational- 
ism. It is headline stuff, whether the Mem- 
bers will it so or not. It is within this area 
that we need most a sense of proportion as 
well as a centralized, concentrated, and ra- 
tional approach. In the area of the investi- 
gation of subversive activities, we see not 
only duplications of staff, moneys appropri- 
ated for the same purpose to a variety of 
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committees, a rivalry among committees 
working in this area, but also the use and 
re-use of identical witnesses, the appearance 
and reappearance of the same names. It is 
an unhealthy waste of money, motion, and 
energy, a retracing of steps gone over so Many 
times, and a dissipation of the results of 
such mighty laboring. 

We have seen the process of one committee 
nibbling at one facet and another nibbling 
at another facet, and often committees nib- 
bling at the same tidbit together. This is 
to minimize the importance of the work to be 
done in this area, and this is to deprive it 
of vigor and thoughtfulness. A joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities can best see 
the picture and see it whole. It is, gentle- 
men, the shortest distance between two 
points—the direct line from inquiry to ef- 
fective action. The present existence of 
multiple committees with presumably the 
same objective finds us running around in 
circles. 

If this is a serious question, then most 
certainly it merits the most serious of treat- 
ments. We have established a joint com- 
mittee with reference to atomic energy mat- 
ters. We have done so with respect to eco- 
nomic policy. Since this is the area (sub- 
versive activities) which has proved most 
controversial in domestic quarters, we must 
approach it sensibly and responsibly, directly, 
and rationally. Factually, it is in this area 
we find that the investigative power of Con- 
gress has been brought into question and 
subjected Congress to ridicule. One of my 
constituents has told me that in watching 
the activities of the various committees in- 
vestigating subversive activities he has felt 
like a spectator at a ping-pong game. 

In establishing such a joint committee on 
subversive activities, giving it exclusive juris- 
diction insofar as the Congress is concerned, 
to make investigations of all subversive activ- 
ities, we would at last make much sense in 
an area that heretofore has created greater 
disunity, aroused more passions, brought 
forth more confusion and bitterness than 
any other one single topic you can name 
(including taxes, Korea, and China). Were 
it a subject of passing interest, we could per- 
haps hope that time itself would bring it 
into proportion and clarity. Since, in the 
state of the world as it is today, it is a 
continuing subject, we need to invest it 
with the greatest care and thoroughness we 
can give it within the framework of our 
Congress, 

I ask you to consider this proposal most 
thoroughly. The adoption of this proposal, 
together with a code of fair committee 
procedure, would, I submit, in the end 
strengthen the work of Congress, preserve 
its investigating powers, and keep the Con- 
gress master of its own house. 





1953 Soil Conservation Report . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
@ year ago I read into the Recorp the 
annual report which Wisconsin's State 
conservationist, M. F. Schweers, had sent 
to district supervisors of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in our State. The re- 
port led to many inquiries and favorable 
comments, so under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks. I want to include the 
1953 report, which I received recently. 


July 7 


During the past year, the Soil Conser. 
vation Service has undergone reorganj. 
zation, as my colleagues know, and one 
of the regional offices which was discon. 
tinued was that at Milwaukee. Much 
of the work of the regional office was 
transferred to the State office. ‘The an. 
nual report shows that some Wisconsin 
districts in 1953 exceeded accomplish. 
ments made during 1952, which hereto. 
fore had been our most productive year 
in soil and water conservation history 
A number of districts requested more 
help than the Soil Conservation Service 
could provide, which officials see as 3 
healthy and challenging situation. 

One event of the year gained national) 
attention, the State and national sojj 
conservation field day and plowing 
matches held in Eau Claire County, with 
over 60,000 persons in attendance, 

Mr. Schweers’ report for 1953 follows: 

UNITED STATes 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SErviceg, 

Madison, Wis., June 2, 1954, 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors, 
From: M. F. Schweers, State Conservationist, 
Subject: Acknowledgment of your 1953 scp 

annual reports. 


“Where a plow can’t go 
And a scythe can’t sing 
A tree should grow.” 


We begin this annual letter to you with 
this bit of poetic philosophy. It appeared 
in the Dun County soil conservation district 
supervisors’ report for last year. We are told 
that this verse was written by an old Danish 
pioneer in Sawyer County, Soren Uhrenholdt, 
who in 1947 was honored by our State for 
a half century of outstanding forestry con- 
servation. Its spirit typifies the basic pur- 
pose of our joint efforts—the use of each 
acre of agricultural land within its capabil- 
ities and its treatment according to its needs 
for protection and improvement. 


1953 ANNUAL REPORTS INTERESTING AND 
INFORMATIVE 


We thoroughly enjoyed reading the narra- 
tives received thus*‘far. All but a few are in. 
We were pleased to see that a large percent- 
age of your reports were mimeographed. We 
hope that district cooperators, agricultural 
leaders, and others who received copies get 
as much pleasure and information out of 
these annual messages as we do. They give 
us a picture of your accomplishments, your 
problems, your ideas for surmounting them, 
and your plans for attainments in the suc 
ceeding year. 

A CHALLENGE 

We all derive a tremendous amount of sat- 
isfaction from work well done. Evidently 
1953 accomplishments were most satisfactory 
in the 67 soil conservation districts of Wis- 
consin. We are never really satisfied and, 
of course, oir work is nowhere near com- 
pleted * * * the fact is, it poses a continual 
challenge for us. This philosophy is partic- 
ularly well stated in the annual report of the 
Rusk County district supervisors who tie the 
future in with the present: 

“The challenge, as we see it, is being 
brought by falling farm prices. We must 
educate those who are just getting started 
in the program so they will not abandon 
their practices in a panic of false economy. 
We must sell those who are not in the pro 
gram on its soundness and value. With the 
aid of cooperators who are already realizing 
cash dividends as a result of their practices, 
we must demonstrate that the soil conserva 
tion district program is vital and necessary 
to the continued prosperity of every citizen. 
We must develop a sense of the future and & 
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desire for long-range planning on the part 
of our farmers.” 


1953 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The weather, as you so well stated in your 
reports, sets limits on work and production. 
In contrast to 1952, when an ideal fall was 
conducive to making it the best layout year 
in the history of Wisconsin’s soil conserva- 
tion districts, the extremely dry season last 
year hindered construction work because of 
dry-hard soil conditions. The question of 
whether seedings would survive the winter 
caused farmers to hesitate to plow in strip 
crop lines and undertake other practices in 
old meadows. And the financial picture for 

iculture caused many farmers to be cau- 
tious in laying out cash for rental of heavy 
equipment. Despite these limitations, ac- 
complishments as you stated were highly 
creditable. 

We do not maintain detailed records on 
such items as improvements in land use; 
increased farmer purchases of needed lim- 
ing and fertilizing materials;. improved ro- 
tations; etc. However, these basic factors 
are considered in discussions with the farm 
family leading to the development of a farm- 
conservation plan and in following it 
through to completion. 

our field personnel made over 14,000 per- 
sonal calls on soil conservation district co- 
operators in 1953. During these visits our 
men help farmers improve their conservation 
plans and arrange for accelerating the appli- 
cation of practices on the land. 

The Service also collaborates with and as- 
sists district governing bodies, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, and the State soil 
conservation committee in planning for and 
carrying out educational and informational 
programs in the field of proper land ue and 
soil and water conservation. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In a number of reports you expressed sin- 
cere appreciation for the contribution made 
to District activities by the agricultural con- 
servation program (ACP). 

To those not familiar with this particular 
cooperative undertaking we shall briefly 
explain it. Up to 5 percent of a county’s 
ACP funds may be used to reimburse the 
6CS for assisting farmers in determining 
the need for; site selection; and the instal- 
lation of permanent type practices. These 
must have been approved for specific farms 
by local county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees. We also cer- 
tify as to whether completed measures meet 
ACP specifications. The Service utilizes the 
funds thus earned by employing additional 
part-time help during the heavy spring and 
fall layout seasons. Farmer contracts made 
in connection with this program have lead 
to increased numbers of SCD cooperators. 

During 1953, 58 counties executed 5 per- 
cent ACP-SCS agreements. Total funds in- 
VYolved was just less than $60,000. 


5CS REORGANIZATION 


The year 1953 saw a reorganization of the 
Soll Conservation Service. The principal 
change involved the discontinuance of 
Tegional offices. 

We also acquired a new chief with a new 
title. He is Administrator Don Williams. 
Mr. Williams is a career employee of the 
Soil Conservation Service. He succeeded 
Dr. Robert Salter, who transferred to the 
Agricultural Research Service as head of 
soil and water conservation research. 

In disc the significance of the 
change in the Service organization, Mr. Wil- 
liams has this to say: 

“By giving the State conservationist more 
responsibility for program decisions, the 
Work in soil conservation districts can be har- 
monized with that of other programs that 
operate on a State basis. 


“With increased delegation of authority to 
State conservationists, there will be greater 
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flexibility in adapting service resources to fit 
local within the State.” 

We are pleased to report to you supervisors 
that Wisconsin is fortunate in having ac- 
quired two of the top regional technicians 
to complement our staff. They are Engineer 
Arthur Kowitz and Fred Prange, soil con- 
servationist. Both of these men have been 
working in Wisconsin as zone conserva- 
tionists. 

The Washington and State offices have 
taken over many business management func- 
tions formerly performed by regional offices. 
On April 26, 1954, we went on our own. 

The Soil Conservation Service still main- 
tains the cartographic unit and an engineer- 
ing and watershed planning staff at Milwau- 
kee. Also available to us are several field 
specialists located throughout the the Corn 
Belt States. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROJECTS 


Leadership in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s watershed-protection 
program has been assigned to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. It is a Federal-State-local 
effort in harnessing runaway waters and in 
keeping our irreplaceable soil resource at its 
home base. 

The west fork of the Kikapoo River in the 
Vernon and Monroe County soil conservation 
districts is one of 62 pilot demonstration 
projects set up throughout the Nation. Ac- 
cording to the Vernon County district super- 
visors, the farmers in the valley are receptive 
to the plan. They have already laid a good 
conservation foundation of upland practices. 
Over 50 percent were soil conservation dis- 
trict cooperators before the program got 
under way. 

One of the primary purposes of the water- 
shed protection program is to accomplish 
projects that farmers and local people are 
unable to finance themselves. Federal 
moneys are appropriated in the national 
interest for maintenance of a productive 
agricultural plant. 

Wisconsin has become one of the leaders 
in the watershed movement through farmer 
organized, farmer directed organizations. 
Your district reports are highly enthusiastic 
about your going watershed associations, the 
new ones, the prospective ones. This atti- 
tude is nicely summed up by the Monroe 
County district supervisors; who say: 

“The watershed approach to the problems 
of soil and water conservation are daily 
assuming greater significance in our con- 
servation program. It provides a means by 
which groups of farmers may work to- 
gether for a common cause and also receive 
a@ maximum of assistance from all available 
agencies and groups.” 

According to your reports most district 
governing bodies have investigated the pos- 
sibilities of watershed organizations. You 
have reviewed the joint memorandum sent 
you on this subject by the State soil con- 
servation committee, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

In this release each of the agencies in- 
dicates the types of assistance it is in a posi- 
tion to make available through districts to 
watershed associations. Many districts have 
taken advantage of the opportunities out- 
lined in this release. 

COOPERATION 

Comment noted most frequently in your 
reports concerns the excellent cooperation 
existing between various groups and agen- 
cies in Wisconsin’s soil conservation districts. 
Example of those remarks are “fine spirit of 
teamwork,” “success largely credited to the 
splendid cooperation from all,” and so on. 

Of private agencies, credit goes to banks 
for having done the most outstanding job 
in promoting SCD activities. Their assist- 
ance in sponsoring conservation work, such 
as awarding trips to contest winners, 
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heightened interest and pointed up the 
value of conservation. Banks, of course, 
are interested in this work because they 
wish their community to be prosperous. 
And basic to this prosperity is soil and water 
conservation. 

Increased development of and interest in 
the neighborhood spirit is most gratifying. 
This is especially noted in your reports on 
watershed associations. 

A typical example of the ever-increasing 
interest by sportsmen in conservation is 
that of the four rod and gun clubs in the 
St. Croix County Soil Conservation district. 
They bought a tree planter, hired two men 
and a tractor to operate it, then rented it 
out to farmers at cost, or less than cost— 
at $8 per thousand trees planted. 

Also evident was the cooperation of the 
highway departments in assigning motor 
patrols and other heavy equipment to dis- 
trict governing bodies for rental to farmers 
for the construction of terraces, diversions 
and waterways. So much demand was 
shown for them that several districts re- 
ported difficulties in scheduling layout dur- 
ing the peak season. 

We could go on and on enumerating your 
commendations to the many agencies that 
are contributing to the affairs of your soil 
conservation districts. We shall sum it all 
up by saying that their efforts are fine and 
appreciated and that cooperation is out- 
standing. And, in this connection, a lot of 
credit goes to you district supervisors for 
having provided leadership and guidance in 
making this all possible. 


EDUCATION 


In our opinion Wisconsin continues to top 
the Nation in the field of youth education 
in soi) and water conservation. From your 
reports students are consistently being 
taught conservation in the schools, particu- 
larly in the seventh and eighth grades. 
This all has come about because of the solid 
interest and support of county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

The number of students who were given 
instruction and firsthand experience on 
tours, etc., is in the thousands—2,500 in one 
district, 700 in another, and so on.’ The 
number of 4-H conservation projects under- 
taken increased in practically all districts. 

Air tours were also popular. Ten districts 
reported holding them at some time during 
the year. Most districts commented on the 
effectiveness of the tours in reveaiing good 
and bad management of soils. 

Several districts are getting their feet wet 
in television. You are realizing that this 
affords an unusual opportunity to spread the 
good word among farmers and city people. 
However, we gather that radio and news- 
papers could be used to still greater extent 
than they have been. 

The grassland contest sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, with other 
agencies and industry cooperating, is proving 
high in interest and valuable in effect. In 
the Dane County district over 1,200 farmers 
were enrolled last year. We are pleased to 
note that the vast majority of the winners 
are soil conservation district cooperators. 

The attention of many Wisconsin people, 
who are otherwise not directly interested in 
conservation, was attracted by the State and 
National soil conservation field day and 
plowing matches held in the Eau Claire 
County district last summer. 

The field day, of course, put the national 
spotlight on Wisconsin. Over 60,000 people 
were on hand for the national event. In 
addition to the competition more people 
became interested in soil and water con- 
servation and group action was exemplified 
by the fine cooperation of the several farm- 
ers whose units were involved in the big 
show. It was appropriately called Operation 
Watershed. 

Another event of national inrport, but not 
so widely heralded, was Coon Valley’s 20th 
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anniversary celebration involving parts of 
the Vernon-Monroe-LaCrosse County dis- 
tricts. This 92,000-acre watershed was the 
first soil erosion control demonstration proj- 
ect in the country. This old project means 
a lot to many of us who got our start in 
soil conservation back in the early thirties. 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, the first Chief of our Serv- 
ice and soil conservation missionary extraor- 
dinary, came back for the picnic celebra- 
tion. We took the old Chief on a trip in the 
LaCrosse area and with a tear in his eye he 
said, “I have never seen such a concentration 
of soil conservation over such a large area in 
my life.” 
AREA MEETINGS OF SUPERVISORS 


Supervisors’ comments indicate a growing 
interest in and real benefits derived from 
the indoor program-luncheon-field trip type 
of meetings. Most areas are holding them 
semiannually. The best evidence of their 
success is the fact that supervisor attend- 
ance is running from about 75 to 98 percent 
and getting even better each time. 

Reference was also made in many reports 
to the value received from the State meeting 
of soil conservation district supervisors. 
This has been an annual affair sponsored by 
the State soil conservation committee and 
held in Madison in connection with Farm 
and Home Week. 

FUTURE 


The future of conservation in Wisconsin 
looks good. Your work plans for 1954 are 
ambitious and commendable. It is inspir- 
ing to read them. You are apparently us- 
ing all sources of aid available, and using 
your SCS men to maximum advantage. 
That, of course, is as it should be. 

The conservation snowball is rolling. As 
more and more farmers put these essential 
practices to work on their farms, more and 
more farmers get the chance to observe their 
effect on both land and incomes. The suc- 
cess of a soil and water conservation pro- 
gram is directly dependent upon farmer in- 
terest, understanding, and enthusiasm. We 
can only deduce from your reports, then, 
that the program in Wisconsin can be noth- 
ing but a success if we continue to work as 
we have this past year. 


THANK YOU 


Extending personal regards and thanking 
you for the many courtesies and fine coop- 
eration you have extended to all of us in 
the Soil Conservation Service, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. ScHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 





Let’s Keep Our Promises 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from this week’s issue 
of the National Tribune. I hope that 
the Members of this House will read this 
article, which is another argument for 
action upon bills that have been reported 
from our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs: 

Ler’s Keer Our PRoMIsEs 

As this is written, the 83d Congress is 
clearing the decks for final ad journment, and 
by the time our comment reaches the ma- 
jority of our readers, only 3 weeks of the 


congressional session will remain. For the 
reason that general elections will be held 
in November and the political control of the 
legislative branch of the Government is at 
issue, there will be no question about any 
special session unless, of course, some un- 
expected national crisis should arise. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the veterans of the coun- 
try are beginning to worry about pending 
legislation that is of great concern to them. 

Having been observers of legislative proc- 
esses for a great many years, we are not 
unduly alarmed by the delay in considera- 
tion by the legislators of those measures 
that are to benefit the veteran class. It has 
not been at all unusual in closing sessions 
of the Congress that bills relating to the 
Nation’s former servicemen and their de- 
pendents have brought up the tail end of the 
procession, but time is now really growing 
short and we wouid, not enjoy seeing vet- 
erans’ legislation fail at the last minute 
without making one final effort to persuade 
our friends at the Capitol of the justice of 
our requests. At the moment it is noted 
that the appropriations to run the various 
Government agencies for the next fiscal year 
are completely out of the way, the leader- 
ship is picking up loose ends in both House 
and Senate in the attempt to enact as much 
as possible of the controversia) administra- 
tion program, and even the powerful Rules 
Committee of the House is passing out for 
debate on the floor resolutions for the con- 
sideration of lesser measures, that, although 
they are of importanc: to some segments of 
our population, have no great bearing upon 
the welfare of the people. There is time 
left, of course, for veterans’ legislation—or 
there would be, if only the Representatives 
had to act on it—but the fact that veterans’ 
legiflation so far put through in the second 
session of the 83d Congress is at a minimum 
and for the reason that the Senate must also 
discuss unfinished veterans’ bills before they 
can become law, these remaining 3 weeks 
shrink to a point that we feel we must make 
one more open plea for speedy action. 

Several pieces of veterans’ legislation are 
on the House Calendar. In the nature of 
things, even though some of them have al- 
ready been passed over by request of the 
“official objectors’ of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, most of them should pass when 
the calendar is called this week or 2 weeks 
from now. There are, however, two bills for 
which special rules action has been sought. 
One is H. R. 5380, seeking pensions for cer- 
tain United States veterans who fought in 
the Moro Provinces between 1904 and 1914, 
and there is the far more important bill, 
H. R. 9020, requesting cost-of-living pension 
and compensation increases for other war 
veterans and their dependents. We have re- 
ceived reasonable assurances that both will 
be considered by the Rules Committee, prob- 
ably this week, and that both will be passed 
out. It is when they are approved for debate 
that causes us our only concern. Time is 
really getting to be of the essence, 

No real argument need be made for the 
Moro veterans. They are old; there are few 
of them; the cost would be negligible; the 
House committee is simply repeating its re- 
quest to do justice to those who fought a 
real war 50 years ago in the Philippines, and 
we look for a favorable report from the House 
leaders because we know they desire to be 
fair. We argue for H. R. 9020 again only be- 
cause it does cost money and for the reason 
that this happens to be an administration 
sworn to effect economy in Government. We 
are convinced also that both Republicans 
and Democrats in the Congress respect their 
given word and they would not wish to vio- 
late promises they have made publicly. That 
is why we would repeat here a few of those 
promises, and we say “repeat” for the reason 
that we have reminded the solons of them 
before. 
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If any Members of either House or Senate 
have the slightest doubt that this legislatio, 
will be approved by the White House, may 
we remind them that President Eisenhower 
last December said at the Executive Offices 
that “this administration is one that believes 
in keeping its promises,” and that the bene. 
ficiaries included in H. R. 9020 are those of 
whom the President said in January “th 
country owes so much.” What the bill 
does—and all it does—is provide a reasonabje 
adjustment in compensation payments to 
help disabled veterans and their widows and 
orphans meet their bills. 

Let us just once more here quote from 
campaign pledges. In the summer of 1952 
out in Chicago, the GOP adopted a veterans: 
plank in the party platform which Stated 
“Active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America constitutes a spe- 
cial service to our Nation and entitles those 
who have so served to aid and compensation 
in return for this service.” The Republican 
Party further said it would adjust veterans: 
payments fairly and adequately to mee 
changes in the cost of living and otherwise 
assist them. A few days later the Democratic 
convention adopted its platform in the 
Windy City and promised “To advance the 
welfare of all men and women who have seen 
service in the Armed Forces.” We do not 
quote both planks in full, but the above is 
not taken out of context, and the complete 
platform statements are very readily avail. 
able for study. H. R. 9020 does not attempt 
to equalize payments fully with price in. 
creases, but it does make a reasonable at- 
tempt at adjustment, and some 31, million 
war veteran beneficiaries, including their de. 
pendents on the rolls, are confidently expect- 
ing this Congress to keep its promises. The 
measure costs only $232 million for the first 
year of operation, and, be it remembered, 
over 2 million of these pensioners are in what 
we term the service-connected class, the vet- 
erans having incurred their disablements in 
actual service and their widows and orphans 
having lost their loved ones in war or as 4 
direct result of war. 

Let us go just one step further and quote 
General Eisenhower more specifically, just 
to remove any lingering fears that might be 
entertained by the more reluctant Congress- 
men. The President wrote to this editor in 
October 1952, when he was a candidate for 
office. He wrote in direct reply to a ques- 
tion seeking his stand on veteran welfare, 
and said: “As has been clearly stated in the 
Republican platform, adjustments of com- 
pensation and pension payments must be 
made from time to time with the changes in 
the cost of living. This responsibility I shall 
never overlook.” H. R. 9020 had not been 
introduced at that time, but costs were rising 
and if the bill had then been on the cal- 
endar, there could have been no question of 
the support of the Chief Executive. There 
is none now. 

As stated above, we look for early approval 
by the rules group of the two bills under 
consideration, but they must go over to the 
Senate in time for agreement also. While 
the tax bill is out of the way, social security 
changes about agreed upon, and other major 
matters pretty well in hand, the Finance 
Commitee has a lot of work to do besides 
consider veterans’ bills, and many key mem- 
bers have other important committee assign- 
ments which do not permit of frequent meet 
ings of those who must pass upon these and 
the other veterans’ bills that are still to be 
enacted. Somewhat reluctantly—and par- 
enthetically—we note that one of the prin- 
cipal enactments as yet incomplete is the 
multi-billion-dollar foreign-aid bill. Ou 
veterans have not made much of a ruckus 
during the 6 weeks since most of their relief 
legislation has been reported, and they 4ré 
uneasy now only because of the time element. 
We are doing everything we can to tell all 
veterans and their loved ones that Congress 
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men do not go back on promises freely 
made. All we ask of the gentiemen of the 
Rules Committee is to get busy so we cannot 
be accused of ourselves making misstate- 
ments of fact. 





Excerpts From Addresses Made on the 
Floor of Congress by Hon. J. Harry 
McGregor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
Jong as it has been my honor to repre- 
sent the 17th Ohio District in the House 
of Representatives, I have endeavored 
to voice the opinions of the people on 
the floor of Congress. 

To learn these views I have tried to 
keep in constant touch with my con- 
stituents through personal meetings held 
annually at the courthouses of each 
county in the district, through personal 
letters, and through annual question- 
naires. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include excerpts of vari- 
ous speeches I have made, and one made 
by the majority floor leader, Congress- 
man HALLECK, in order that the people of 
the district may know my position on 
national issues. 

If anyone desires to find these remarks 
in full, they are printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD on the dates indicated: 

EXPENDITURES AND DEBT 


July 31, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to criticize 
anyone, any Member of Congress or the ad- 
ninistration, for voting for or advocating the 
increase of the debt limitation. Congress 
is to blame—let we Members of Congress 
assume that responsibility and not try to 
blame anyone else for our present financial 
position. The Federal departments cannot 
spend the money unless we authorize and 
appropriate it. I simply want to state to the 
people it is my honor to represent my reasons 
for voting against this increase. 

Increasing the debt limitation means that 
the Congress will have more money to spend 
and this money will come from borrowing 
which must be paid by increased taxes. For 
several years I have been calling attention 
to what might be taking place and it was 
time for us to stop all expenditures except 
those which were necessary and essential. 

If you will check my record you will find 
that I have yoted against billions and bil- 
lions of dollars of expenditures and you will 
also find I have not voted for appropriations 
or expenditures of money that would total, 
over our receipts, in excess of our present 
debt limitation, The records will show that 
Thave voted against many billions of dollars 
of appropriation which would have kept us 


under our present debt limitation of $275 
billion. 


Tam of the opinion that we conservatives 
who do not believe in nonessential spend- 
ing are still in the minority in Washington 
and in this Congress: Maybe we are wrong 
in our position. If I would vote for the in- 
crease in the debt limitation, I would simply 
be giving more money to that same group of 
spenders for them to spend, as they have 
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been doing in the past, and that would force 
additional taxes to be put upon the people. 
Perhaps I am behind the times and in the 
minority, but I cannot see my way clear to 
furnish the money to those who want to 
increase taxes and continue umnecessary 
expenditures. 

For the sake of the record, may I call to 
your attention some statements I made 
within the last few years on this subject 
which appear in the ConGrRESSIONAL RECORD 
on the dates shown. This same position I 
have maintained since I have had the honor 
of representing the 17th District of Ohio in 
the Congress. 


June 5, 1951: 


Mr. Speaker, the American people are tak- 
ing a terrific beating because of the extrava- 
gant Government spending which means 
higher and higher taxes for the already 
overburdened taxpayers of our Nation. * * * 
But there is a tremendous waste all along 
the line in our Federal Government, and it 
must stop. The strictest economy must be 
practiced by those handling public funds to 
halt unnecessary expenditures. * * * The 
time has long past for we who are elected 
by the taxpayers to take matters into our 
own hands and really do something about 
economy in our Government for the benefit 
of our country and our own constituents. 


January 18, 1952: 


Mr. Speaker, the condition of the world 
today demands that we spend enormous 
amounts for our defense program which 
means that in order to not have tremendous 
increases in taxes we must cut down and 
stop the unnecessary expenditures * * * we 
can only have what we can afford. There 
is no such thing as free money. * * * So the 
time has arrived for us to tighten our belts 
by being willing to do without that which 
we do not absolutely need. 


June 27, 1951, during a debate on an 
appropriation bill, I stated, and I quote: 

I am definitely opposed to any expendi- 
tures, either civilian or military, that are 
mot necessary. * * * the taxpayers are 
heavily burdened and no _ expenditures 
should be made on any projects regardless 
of whether or not they are in our own dis- 
tricts, that are not essential and absolutely 
mecessary to our war effort. Let us forget 
selfish interests and remember that unneces- 
sary expenditures lead to increased debt and 
higher taxes and will destroy the freedoms 
for which our boys are fighting. Economy 
should begin at home. 


March 18, 1952: 

The Treasury Department estimates that 
the interest on the national debt alone, 
starting in the new fiscal year next July 1, 
will cost the taxpayers $6,150,000,000. This 
is nearly twice the cost of all Government 
expenditures 25 years ago. It is time for all 
of us to stop and think. 


April 10, 1952, during the debate on 
the civil functions bill: 

I feel the civil-works program should be 
subservient to the defense needs of the Na- 
tion and I do not believe we should begin 
any projects unless they are of an emergency 
nature during this critical period, and where 
it seems essential for tremendous expendi- 
tures to be made for the war effort. 


April 28, 1952, during the debate on 
appropriation bills when the President 
was demanding that the Congress rein- 
state $6 billion which had been deducted 
from the President's budget, I said: 

Congress should stand by its gums even 
fm the face of the threat of the President 
“that he will keep the Congress in continu- 
ous session until January if we do not appro- 
priate the money he wants.” 
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May 26, 1952, during the debate on the 
foreign-aid bill I said and I quote: 

The problem confronting us was whether 
or not we could afford to continue to send 
money to foreign countries without jeopard- 
izing our own economic and military 


position. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


February 16, 1954: 


Mr. Speaker, the people of our country are 
recognizing that we are living up to our 
campaign promises. Figures show that 
Ohio’s share of the last Truman budget 
would have been $4,951,800,000. 

Under the Eisenhower budget, Ohio tax- 
payers would pay $4,139,360,000, a reduction 
of $812,440,000. This figures out to be $623 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
State based on the 1950 census figures, under 
the Truman budget as compared with $521 
under the Eisenhower budget. 

This means, Mr. Speaker, that we are, as 
of now, making an average saving of $102 
per individual per year. I am of the firm 
conviction that we can do better than this, 
but a saving of $102 for every man, woman, 
and child in the 17th Congressional District, 
as well as our State, certainly merits the con- 
sideration of all. 


TAXES REDUCED 
March 23, 1954: 


Mr. Speaker, for the first time in more than 
70 years a complete codification and revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Savings to American taxpayers as a result 
of this measure, if it also passes the Senate, 
will amount to $1,300,000,000. Of this sav- 
ing, $778 million is for individuals and the 
remainder, $612 million, is tax relief for 
business. 

Space does not permit a complete review 
of the bill. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that corporation taxes, originally 
scheduled by former Congresses to be re- 
duced to 47 percent on April 1, are to be 
continued at the rate of 52 percent for an- 
other year, thus making it possible to reduce 
many personal taxes for the average person. 
Such matters as permitting additional de- 
ductions for medical expenses; allowing a 
$600 exemption to a widow or widower to pay 
for the care of children while the wage earn- 
er is employed; granting parents the right 
to a $600 exemption for an employed child 
under 18 and students over 18 so long as the 
parents provide percent or more for the 
support of the child, giving foster children 
the same exemptions as blood-related or 
legally adopted children; exempting the first 
$1,200 of income of retired schoolteachers 
and public employees; and a host of other 
good and helpful provisions—all designed to 
correct inequities and benefit the average 
person. 


The approval of the section easing taxes 
on retirement income credit means a sgving 
of $125 million to all retired people, includ- 
ing schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, and 
civil servants. This allows them to exempt 
$1,200 of retirement income. 

Also of much interest to me was approval 
of the section giving aid to farmers to the 
tune of about $10 million annually. The 
bill allows deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income allowed for soil and water con- 
servation expense. Another important sav- 
ing will come to those who are entitled to 
include depreciation of machinery, includ- 
ing farm equipment, in their income-tax re- 
ports. This will mean a saving to indi- 
viduals of about $75 million. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

Since the Eisenhower administration took 
over, the total tax-cut program has brought 
savings to American taxpayers of $7,300,000,- 
000. Of this amount individuals received an 
overall tax saving of $4,700,000,000, The tax 
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savings surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 
EXCISE TAXES 

The excise-tax-reduction bill passed by the 
House on March 10 saves taxpayers an ad- 
ditional $912 million annually. Under this 
bill, as approved by the House, the savings 
to the people in the several categories are 
estimated as follows: 
Sav- 
ings 


New 
rate 


Former 
rate 


Item 


Mil- 
lions 
Telaphone, telegraph, ete_. $360 
Transportation of people - -.-- f 95 
Admissions econ 175 
Club dues, initiation fees....- 2 19 
Furs maaan 7 2 20 
Jewelry 2 100 
Luggage, handbags_.........- 7 40 
Cosmetics Ress 7 55 
Sporting goods . - pes 2 
Mechanical pens, pencils, and 

lighters 4 
Electric light bulbs_.......--- 7 2 
Cameras, films, etc... ‘ 3 15 
Pistols, firearms, ammunition 1 
Leases of safety deposit boxes. 5 


Percent | Percent 


Total savings to tax- 
payers 


Yes; the Eisenhower administration is 
hewing closely to its pledge to the American 
people. There is economy in Government 
and there will be more. The irresponsible 
“tax and spend, spend and tax” days are 
gone. We are on the road to solvency again. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


May 24, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now considering amendments to 
the social-security law. I have today asked 
them to carefully consider the provision 
making it mandatory for doctors, dentists, 


and farmers to participate in the social- 
security program. 

In this free country of ours, I feel these 
people have the right to decide if they want 
to be covered by Federal social security, and 
not be forced by law to participate in a re- 
tirement program. 

This is a free country. Let us keep it that 
way. 

Today, I requested that the committee give 
serious consideration to protecting the re- 
tirement systems now in effect in Ohio, which 
include policemen, firemen, public officials, 
school teachers, and others. I firmly believe 
the Federal Government should not inter- 
fere with present retirement programs. 

I am wondering what will happen to the 
teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio. We do 
not want to jeopardize this group by forcing 
them under Federal regulations and denying 
them their rights under their own retire- 
ment system. This same applies to police 
and firemen, and other employees covered 
under State and municipal plans. 


CONTROLS 


June 9, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, I am of the firm conviction 
that there is not such a thing as standby 
controls that is not a serious threat to the 
economy of our country. Labor, farmers, in- 
dustrialists, white-collared workers, and all 
of us would we working under a strain fear- 
ful that tomorrow would bring governmental 
controls. The people of this Nation have 
made us a great United States because of 
freedom of thought and freedom of activities 
and I join with many who have said the 
“less Federal controls the better off we will 
be.” It is time we return to those basic 
principles of our great Republic and give 
our farmers, industrialists, and laboring men, 
and all other segments of our society, an op- 
portunity to work and earn a living for 
themselves and their families without Fed- 
eral interference. 
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PROTECT AMERICA 


June 9, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, we must make a definite 
choice between American workers, including 
all segments of our society, and the workers 
of foreign countries as to whether or not we 
are going to allow products bypught in from 
foreign countries to take from the American 
people their means of livelihood. 


It seems to the writer that it is very unfair 
that we are taxing the American people and 
sending the money to foreign countries, as 
well as equipment, then allowing the prod- 
ucts of that mroney and equipment to be 
brought into this country in competition 
with the production of the good American 
people. 

We cannot continue, Mr. Speaker, to com- 
pete with low-wage areas of the world and 
maintain our standard of living. 


June 11, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the basic 
idea of reciprocal trade, but I am definitely 
opposed to any program that penalizes cer- 
tain portions of our economy and advances 
others. It is unfair for certain industries 
and certain farm commodities to absorb the 
shock of imports and world trade. This 
legislation affects all Americans, the farmer, 
the workingman, and the consumer. In my 
opinion, it will determine whether we go 
forward to a higher standard of living with 
a higher standard of wages, or whether we 
will be forced into another depression or 
recession, which will mean lower standards 
of living for all of us. The passage of this 
bill simply means a continuance of the pres- 
ent foreign trade program and will close 
many industries, including the pottery, 
glassware, cycle industry and certainly it 
will do tremendous harm to the farmer and 
our economy in general. There is no possible 
relief for our people in this legislation. This 
bill comes to us under a gag rule, which 
allows no amendments and which nreans 
that we have to either accept or reject it as 
written by one committee of this Congress, 
Excepting a few instances, I am not in ac- 
cord with such a procedure. I believe that 
this bill should be amended to allow Con- 
gress to retain the authority to establish 
certain standards of guidance, so the people, 
business, labor and agriculture will know 
what to expect. I believe this bill should be 
amended so that we can definitely establish 
a procedure for the peril-point provision to 
be operative. This will be a stop, or, at least 
a slow clause, which will help protect the 
American workers, farmers, and industrial- 
ists from low-wage-rate goods imported into 
the United States from foreign countries. 
The peril point, properly enforced, would 
prevent glassware, tableware, pottery, Rus- 
sian furs, Red Chinese dried eggs, and other 
farm and industrial products from being sold 
in the United States cheaper than they could 
be produced here. We all believe in recipro- 
cal trade, but let us make sure that it is 
reciprocal, taking into consideration the wel- 
fare and living standards of our own people. 


June 17, 1953: 


Mr. Speaker, as a veteran, and I feel that 
I am joined by at least 300 other veteran 
Members this legislative body, and prac- 
tically all of those who are not veterans, 
when I say that is is certainly not the in- 
tent to, in any way, jeopardize the veterans’ 
program. But, I do say, and I think I am 
joined by the others, that we want the red- 
tape and inefficiency cut out of the Veterans’ 
Administration so that the veterans can 
have the service and consideration that 
rightfully belongs to them. Many of us are 
of the opinion that money appropriated to 
the Veterans’ Administration has not been 
used in an efficient manner and I am per- 
sonally calling upon the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to fire those individuals who are not 
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giving courteous treatment, efficient ser 
and dollar value for dollar received. 

I have many, many letters citing the dis. 
courteous treatment that our veterans are 
receiving and it is time that we have a 
house cleaning in the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion. 

I have always supported, will support this 
legislation, and will continue to suppor; 
legislation that will give to our veterans the 
treatment and consideration which they g 
rightfully deserve. The veterans haye 
fought to retain our freedoms and certainly 
we should give them a sufficient amount o; 
money so that they may receive medical anq 
hospital treatment to which they are ep. 
titled. 


Vice, 


PEACETIME DRAFT 


June 14, 1954: 


Mr. Speaker, on April 29 I introduced what 
is now known as House Resolution 521, the 
intent of which was to bring an end to 
peacetime draft and form the basis for g 
vounteer professional military establish. 
ment. 

Peacetime draft, the present system of 
making up the strength of the Armed 
Forces, is inequitable, expensive, and ineff. 
cient. My resolution, Mr. Speaker, directs 
the Committee on Armed Services to make a 
full and complete investigation of the pay, 
allowances, and so-called fringe benefits en- 
deavoring to work out a program calculated 
to attract volunteers to a military career, 
This investigation would have two principal 
objectives: First, to provide benefits for mili- 
tary personnel approximately equal to those 
which could be obtained in civilian life and, 
second, te attract career personne! into the 
Armed Forces in numbers sufficient to main- 
tain them on a volunteer basis except in 
time of war. This procedure would provide 
our country with professional armed units 
which would be familiar with up-to-date and 
modern weapons that are being developed 
from year to year. In this way, those reach- 
ing service age would have the opportunity 
of selecting a military or civilian career. The 
program would save money, give adequate 
defense, and go a long way in preventing 
economic disruption. 


M’GREGOR HIGHWAY BILL 


From speech of Congressman CHaRLEs 
Hatieck, majority floor leader, June 22, 
1954: 

Mr. Hatieck. Mr. Speaker, on May 6, 1954, 
President Eisenhower signed the McGregor 
bill, officially designated as the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954. 

This legislation, enacted by the Republi- 
can 83d Congress, reflected the deep concern 
of the American people arising from the def- 
ciencies in the Nation's road system. 

Our people wanted a modern road system 
in keeping with the progress of a growing 
Nation. The Republican Congress and the 
administration has provided them with tools 
to help build that kind of a road system, one 
that will bring the Nation's antiquated high- 
ways up to the standards necessary. 

As finally signed into law, the Federal 
Highway Act authorizes expenditures of $966 
million in each of the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. This, for the first time in history, 
allocates for road construction in your home 
town and mine, on the farm-to-market roads 
our busy farmers travel daily, and on the 
highway between States so necessary for de- 
fense, almost all of the taxes collected from 
the people on gasoline and motor oils. 

It gives all States a greater degree of admin- 
istration control over their own roads includ- 
ed in their Federal-aid secondary system. 
They have the right under this law to specify 
thekind of planning, design, and construction 
for their secon: roads, including farm- 
to-market roads, which their own State high- 
way departments consider necessary. This 
means there is no longer the unnecessary 
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interference from the Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. Under the highway construction 
jaw which the President has praised so 
highly, county, township, and State officials 
are now able to use their Federal funds on 
secondary roads without rigid adherence to 
rederal specifications which often in the 
ast have prevented the construction of 
needed roads in many sections of our rural 
area in the Nation. 

This legislation corrects a basic neglect on 
the part of previous administrations to recog- 
nize the fact that this is an expanding Nation, 
with a growing economy, and with a people 
moving forward to a busier and better life. 

First. It authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to turn over to any State highway 
department on request full jurisdiction over 
the engineering and construction of farm- 
to-market roads. 

Second. It improves and enlarges author- 
ization for our national system of interstate 
highways, allowing our States on a 60-40 
matching basis to complete the road nets 
yital to our security. 

Third. Most important of all to many 
communities, the new Highway Construc- 
tion Act provides for the transfer of funds 
between primary, secondary, and urban 
roads, providing the flexibility necessary to 
meet needs which may vary from State to 
State. 

This is a truly modern Highway Construc- 
tion Act, geared to the needs of our people. 
It is a workable system, containing prOvi- 
sions which many of us have known to be 
desirable for years. Our very security may 
be at stake; a fact President Eisenhower 
and the Republican Congress recognized at 
the outset. 

Our people will recognize the improve- 
ments by comparing the Highway Act of 
1952 to the McGregor Highway Act of 1954, 
now signed into law by our Republican 
President. 

SAVE MONEY 


July 6, 1954: 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
have been the author of two bills considered 
“major bills of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion.” One, the Highway Act of 1054, re- 
ferred to by Majority Floor Leader Con- 
gressman CHARLES HALLECK on June 22, and 
H. R. 6342, known as the lease-purchase 
bill. The Government is now renting 
31,000 post office buildings and 6,500 prop- 
erties other than post offices throughout the 
country with no provision for eventually 
acquiring title to them. H. R. 6342 enables 
the Federal Government to acquire post 
offices and Federal buildings under lease- 
purchase contracts. When needed, buildings 
will be constructed to meet Government 
specifications but constructed by private 
enterprise. In other words, private funds 
can be used to construct buildings necessary 
for Government operations and the Govern- 
ment will pay for them in the way of rent 
and become final owners in a reasonable 
period of time. This legislation will allow 
private capital to become operative, wili give 
employment and save millions of dollars for 
the taxpayers of our country. I thank the 
leadership of the Congress for assisting me 
in having this legislation passed. 

BE SURE TO VOTE 

July 6, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, a day of decision will be 
election day, November 2, 1954. It is the 
duty of every qualified voter to exercise his 
franchise and prove to the world that Amer- 
icans value their right to take part directly 
in the election of Government officials and 
in the management and control of our Re- 
public, The number of ballots cast will 
demonstrate to the world how much we 
value that privilege and will emphasize that 
the American form of government marches 
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forward with determination, vigor, and 
strength. Everyone should carefully analyze 
the candidates to determine whether or not 
they believe in the philosophy of govern- 
ment that has made America a great nation. 
Every candidate should make known his 
position on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record. My record is 
public and I invite your investigation. We 
are winning the greatest battle of all time in 
preserving our form of government, restor- 
ing real stability in our domestic and for- 
eign affairs, and giving us all what we hope 
and pray for, “a lasting peace.” This pro- 
gram calls for outstanding leadership, hon- 
esty, integrity, careful planning, and judicial 
administering of the law. 
Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 2. 





Libby Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important projects in the con- 
tinuing development of the Columbia 
River is the Libby project in northwest- 
ern Montana. It is a project that not 
only will supply a large amount of elec- 
tric power, but will also provide down- 
stream benefits of great importance to 
the entire basin program.. Revent de- 
velopments, however, threaten this proj- 
ect. 

In January 1951 the Government of 
the United States filed an application 
with the International Joint Commission 
under article IV of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, requesting 
approval of the construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed Libby dam at mile 
212.8 on the Kootenai River in north- 
western Montana, such approval being 
neceessary because the reservoir created 
by the dam would extend into Canada 
and result in inundation of land in the 
Province of British Columbia and pos- 
sible injury to certain private interests 
in that Province. Construction of the 
Libby dam was authorized by the Con- 
gress in title II of Public Law 516, 81st 
Congress, approved May 17, 1950. The 
application was withdrawn by the Unit- 
ed States in April 1953 pending further 
study of a site for the structure. 

On or about May 22, 1954, the Govern- 
ment of the United States filed with the 
International Joint Commission a new 
application requesting approval of the 
proposed Libby Dam on the Kootenai 
River at a different site—mile 217.0— 
about 15 miles upstream from the town 
of Libby, Mont., and 4.2 miles upstream 
from the site of the proposed dam au- 
thorized by the act of May 17, 1950. 

In all cases of this type coming be- 
fore the Commission and considered and 
approved by the Commission since it was 
organized more than 42 years ago, the 
measure of the indemnity which the 
country building the dam is required to 
pay, has been the amount of injury or 
damage suffered in the other country, 
and invariably the indemnity has been 
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paid in money. This procedure and 
practice has resulted in great benefits to 
Canada in certain important cases. No 
Canadian interests have ever been re- 
quired by the Commission to pay in- 
demnity in terms of electric power: nor 
has the Commission ever failed to ap- 
prove an application filed by Canadian 
interests. 
CANADIANS WANT POWER 


When the United States filed the first 
Libby application in January 1951, how- 
ever, an effort was made by Canadian’ 
interests to have the Commission esti- 
mate the downstream power benefits 
which the United States might obtain 
by building the Libby Dam entirely at 
its own expense, the purpose of such 
Canadian interests being to have the 
Commission determine the indemnity in 
terms of electric power by giving con- 
sideration to such downstream benefits. 

In other words, the Canadians wanted 
the Commission to base the indemnity in 
the Libby case not on the injury suf- 
ferred in the upper country—Canada— 
as required by the treaty, but rather on 
the benefits which the United States 
might obtain by building the dam wholly 
at its own expense. 

The intent of the Canadians in this 
regard became a matter of public knowl- 
edge when the Canadian plans were re- 
vealed at length in newspaper reports. 
In exchange for the inundation of some 
40 miles of inaccessible river canyon, 
the Canadian Government was preparing 
to demand from the United States a 
block of power from the Libby project 
up to 25 percent of the total generating 
capacity. The Canadians were en- 
deavoring to establish an entirely new 
principle, basing their claims not upon 
the damage done by inundation of this 
inaccessible region in the Dominion, but 
instead upon the benefits gained by the 
United States from the construction at 
our expense of the Libby Dam. 

As a matter of fact, the Canadians 
have proposals for the construction of 
several powerplants on the Kootenai and 
Columbia Rivers within Canada, down- 
stream from Libby, which would be 
greatly benefited by the construction of 
Libby and would be of doubtful economic 
feasibility without the benefits of the up- 
stream storage and stream-flow regula- 
tion that Libby project would provide. 

At the time I called attention to this 
unprecedented demand from our neigh- 
bors to the north, and pointed out that 
we should refuse to negotiate on any 
such terms and that the treaty under 
which the negotiations were authorized 
could not be interpreted to permit pay- 
ment of indemnity on this basis or in 
anything other than money. 

PROPOSED DIVERSION 


This proposal has since been allowed 
to lie dormant, but it is apparent that 
it is not forgotten, and the Canadians 
have now introduced a new bargaining 
weapon, 

At a recent meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission, the Canadian members handed 
the United States members a document 
entitled: “A Report of the Benefits to 
Canada of Diverting a Part of the Koo- 
tenai River Flow to the Columbia River.”, 
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Paragraph 2, part 1, of the study states 
that— 

Such a diversion is possible because of the 
proximity of the two streams at Canal Flats, 
at which point they are about 1 mile apart 
and occupy the same valley, but flow in 
opposite directions. 


Paragraph 4 reads: 

The diversion of Kootenai River waters 
to the Columbia in the vicinity of the head- 
waters may be represented, insofar as head 
for development purposes is concerned, by 
@n approximate gain of 572 feet for Canada 
and an equivalent loss for the United States, 
modified to the extent that head develop- 
ments are economically possible in both 
countries. 


A glance at the map will show that 
there is a possibility of accomplishing the 
plan herein described. The Kootenai, 
rising in Canada over 100 miles north of 
the boundary, flows for several miles 
past the headwaters of the Columbia, the 
Kootenai flowing south while the Colum- 
bia flows north. A diversion here would 
cut off the Kootenai, adding all of its 
waters to the Columbia, and leaving only 
an insignificant watershed for the pres- 
ent Kootenai as we know it in Montana. 

This proposal is a serious threat to the 
Libby project, and as such is of great 
concern to the United States members of 
the International Joint Commission, and 
to all of us who are endeavoring to de- 
velop the great resources of the Colum- 
bia Basin. Every possible step must be 
taken immediately to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It appears that in spite of the great 
benefits given Canada in the past by the 
United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, the Cana- 
dian members, in the Libby reference, 
are not willing to deal in a like spirit 
of fairness and equity. They have indi- 
cated this, first, by their unwillingness 
to settle for damages incurred by Canada 
because of construction of Libby Dam, 
as provided under article VIII (3), ina 
historically fair and equitable payment 
for damages, and second, by the threat 
to divert the Kootenai River flow to the 
Columbia River in Canada, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of developing the 
Libby site in Montana. 

‘ FIRM STAND NEEDED 


The time has come for a firm stand by 
the United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, in dealing 
with Canada in matters concerning the 
Kootenai River and, I might add, any 
other references presently under con- 
sideration by the Commission. 

In this connection, I want to commend 
the present Acting Chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, Mr. Roger 
B. McWhorter, for his diligent and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the interests 
of the United States. Mr. McWhorter 
has done an outstanding job for our 
country, even though he has not been 
able to devote full time to the Commis- 
sion. He has been ably supported by the 
other member of the Commission, Eu- 
gene W. Weber. 

The President has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, 
to fill the vacancy on the Commission 
caused by the resignation of former 
Senator A. O. Stanley. Governor Jor- 
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dan will take up this important work as 
soon as his term as Governor of Idaho 
is completed. 

Governor Jordan is an able and ener- 
getic man, well-versed in the problems 
of resource development and especially 
in the development of the Columbia 
Basin, of which Libby project is an im- 
portant part. His appointment is a 
source of pleasure to me, and I am con- 
fident that he will prove himself to be a 
vigilant and capable defender of the 
United States in the development of 
boundary waters. Certainly, the con- 
duct of the Canadians in the Libby ref- 
erence and in the Waterton-Belly refer- 
ence demonstrates how badly we need a 
full complement of energetic and ag- 
gressive United States members on this 
vital international Commission. With 
Governor Jordan, Mr. McWhorter and 
Mr. Weber, I am confident we can expect 
that our interests will be safeguarded. 


Brownell Investigates Brownell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, authors of the column 
Matter of Fact, which appeared in the 
July 4, 1954, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

MatTrer OF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
BROWNELL INVESTIGATES BROWNELL 

No less than three of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s paid informers and witnesses are now 
being investigated for possible perjury, and 
by one same Justice Department that em- 
ploys them. 

In the circumstances, three is a very 
high figure. Since July 1, 1952, approxi- 
mately 50 persons have received pay- 
ment for serving as political informers or 
witnesses. But of this total, only 12 have 
received payments in excess of $1,500. Only 
these 12 qualify as fairly regular and profes- 
sional practitioners of this highly peculiar 
and novel line of government work. 

All three under investigation are in this 
select professional category. Thus a quarter 
of the political informers and witnesses the 
Justice Department has used most regularly 
are now being investigated as possible per- 
jurers. And two of the three are the top 
earners. 

No. 1 is Paul Crouch. Crouch is being 
investigated because of sharp conflicts in his 
own sworn testimony in Government trials. 
In the last 2 years, Crouch has received 
$9,675 from the Justice Department, or just 
under $420 a month. In one of his last jobs 
before taking up his new trade, Crouch was 
earning 85 cents an hour from an airline in 
Texas. 

No. 2 is Manning Johnson. Johnson is 
being investigated because of his testimony 
in the loyalty case of Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
eminent Negro leader and American official 
of the United Nations. In the last 2 years, 
the Justice Department has paid Johnson 
$9,096, or just under $400 a month. The de- 
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partment does not know of any other wor, 
Johnson was doing until 2 weeks ago, when 
he got a job as an insurance salesman. 

The third man being investigated, Leonard 
Patterson, is another of Dr. Bunche’s ac. 
cusers. He stands about in the middle of the 
top 12 professionals, having received 3.775 
or about $160 a month, during the last 3 
years. When not informing or witnessing 
Patterson drives a hack in New York. ; 

These men and others like them are kept 
in a special group by the Justice Department 
under the label of “consultants to the Immj- 
gration and Naturalization Service.” Some 
persons having this classification, notably pr, 
Louis Budenz, accept no payment for their 
services. Those who take money are paiq 
$25 per diem, plus certain additional) per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, plus cost of trans. 
portation to the informing or Witnessing 
point. 

Payments are almost always made from 
the funds of the Immigration Service, even 
when the payee is appearing in court, for in. 
stance, for the Justice Department crimina) 
division. Although the payments are not 
large, it can be seen from the three cases 
noted that they are often quite large enough 
to be meaningful to the recipients. 

The practice of putting political informers 
on the Government payroll, which has been 
regularly denounced as pernicious and dan- 
gerous since the time of the Roman historian 
Tacitus, is a part of the Truman mess in- 
herited by the Eisenhower administration, 
It is one part of the mess that has quite 
markedly not been cleaned up as yet. It 
raises certain obvious questions of great, 
long-range importance in any free society, 

First, those of the informers and witnesses 
who mainly live by this new trade, or impor- 
tantly supplement their incomes by it, have 
@ clear financial interest in being used as 
much as possible. As ex-Communists, their 
characters are clearly suspect. What hap- 
pens when they have told all they genuinely 
know, but still want to maintain their in- 
comes from the Justice Department? 

Second, Manning Johnson has testified 
under oath that he would lie under oath if 
directed to do so by his present employers. 
He said this to explain a false denial, also 
under oath, that he had become a Justice 
Department informer. Yet it is disquieting. 

Again, Paul Crouch testified, with utmost 
particularity, in the current Smith Act trial 
in Philadelphia, about a certain David Davis 
whom he had specifically and repeatedly de- 
nied ever knowing in the second Bridges trial 
in 1949. If Crouch’s first testimony was 
truthful, where did he get all the facts, and 
they probably were facts, that he poured out 
in his second testimony? In short, just what 
is the Jusitice Department relationship to 
these persons? 

Finally, Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell’s right hand is now, in effect, investigating 
what his left hand has been doing. Great 
departmental interests are fighting on the 
side of the left hand. Is this sound practice? 


At the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks 10 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
July 6, 1954: 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 

Reports from Washington yesterday tell 
of growing concern over the disunity the 
Red China issue is creating between America 
and its allies. 

This disunity is underscored by Britain’s 
apparent determination to support Com- 
munist China’s admission to the United 
Nations and by what amounts to a demand 
from both the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate that the United States 
withdraw from the United Naions if Red 
China is voted in. 

If the Knowland and Johnson statements 
seem to some extreme, they nonetheless call 
attention to the likelihood that Red China 
will be admitted at least to the General As- 
sembly, regardless of the United States at- 
titude. And they raise the question the 
American people must answer: What does 
the United States do then? The more the 
people think about that question, the less 
likely are they to decide it emotionally, in 
a moment of pique. 

This newspaper has long cautioned against 
an attitude that never, under any circum- 
stances, should we recognize Red China or 
approve its entry into the United Nations. 
At the same time we believe the administra- 
tion's opposition to admission in the cir- 
cumstances now obtaining is correct. In- 
deed, the validity of this position has been 
strengthened—both on moral and practical 
grounds—by recent events. 

The moral argument against admission is 
that Red China is an unreformed aggressor, 
Since Korea it has not modified, but intensi- 
fied, its career of aggression. The practical 
argument against admission is that it would 
enhance the prestige and power oi Commu- 
nist China and so facilitate its further direct 
or indirect aggression. it is in the United 
States’ interest to check that growth, not 
augment it. 

Only in the event, not now foreseeable, that 
Red China demonstrates a change of con- 
duct and intent should the United States 
sanction its becoming a member of the 
United Nations. Yet it is precisely in the 
absence of such demonstration—indeed, in 
the midst of Communist China's career of 
aggression—that America’s allies and ene- 
mies will press for admission. If they suc- 
ceed, the question becomes: Can the United 
States longer sanction the United Nations? 

But the question is even larger than that. 
The United Nations in itself is an ineffective 
instrument, but many regional alliances, 
such as NATO, into which the United States 
has entered, are said to have their legal basis 
in the United Nations Charter. Withdrawal 
from the United Nations might require the 
reexamination, perhaps the renegotiation or 
abrogation, of those alliances, 

Such a reexamination is inevitable in any 
case. For what the dispute over Red China 
means is that many nations with which this 
country is allied have policies toward com- 
munism that are radically different from our 
own. It is time to consider whether alliances 
so founded can achieve what the United 
States believes to be their purpose—defense 
against communism, 

An assessment of that scope, however, re- 
quires time and cool heads. It would be un- 
fortunate, and a mark of immaturity, if the 
United States were to pull out of the United 
Nations in a huff simply because we did not 
succeed in keeping Red China out. 

The value of pronouncements like those of 
Senators KNOWLAND and JoHNSON is that by 
alerting us to the decisions we will have to 
make, they give us time and calm in which 
to make wise decisicns, 

As Senator JoHNsoN says, our basic foreign 
Policy is at the crossroads. Because of our 
allies’ attitudes, we may have to choose a 
Toad not lately traveled. But let us make 


Sure we have examined all the roads before 
we do, 
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Adenauer to France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of 
July 6, 1954: 

ADENAUER TO FRANCE 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many has minced no words in his radio in- 
terview calling upon France to stop drag- 
ging its feet and ratify the European De- 
fense Community Treaty in its present 
form—without any new effort to modify it 
with amendments or reservations. 

In taking this position, Dr. Adenauer has 
moved to head off maneuvers in Paris to 
effect a number of changes in the treaty be- 
fore ratification. Pierre Mendes-France, the 
new French Premier, has indicated that he 
is in favor of such changes in order to make 
the EDC palatable to some of its bitterest 
foes in the National Assembly. But the West 
German leader has left no room for doubt 
that his Government is vigorously opposed to 
any action along that line. 

There is good reason why Dr. Adenauer 
should feel this way. After all, the EDC 
has already been ratified by 4 of the 6 signa- 
tory powers—his own country, plus Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. To be- 
come an operating reality, the project now 
needs only French and Italian parliamentary 
approval, and if France—the originator of 
the idea—acts affirmatively, Italy will al- 
most certainly follow suit. However, if the 
National Assembly in Paris votes for amend- 
ments at this stage, the treaty will be sub- 
ject to protracted renegotiation of a kind 
that could make it a thoroughly dead letter. 

Accordingly, with the support of Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg, West Ger- 
many—speaking through Dr. Adenauer—has 
appealed to France to avoid modifications 
now and to lose no more time in ratifying 
the pact as it stands. In the Chancellor's 
words, it would be “completely unthinkable” 
to expose the project to possible extinction 
through French revisions that would require 
the reopening of exhaustive six-nation nego- 
tiations. As he has put it, the imperative 
thing is to complete ratification without 
further delay, leaving proposed changes to 
be discussed and acted upon later. 

It may be that the French will turn a deaf 
ear to all this, but they have had a fair 
warning from Dr. Adenauer. For he has 
made clear that the West Germans are go- 
ing to insist upon becoming fully sovereign 
and independent, at an early date, either as 
partners in the EDC and its supranational 
army or as nonmembers of that organiza- 
tion—a free people who would in the latter 
case inevitably have to develop the kind of 
national military establishment which 
France professes to fear but which would 
not exist if the European Defense Com- 
munity were brought into being. 

In these circumstances, especially because 
both Britain and the United States endorse 
Dr. Adenauer's view, the French would be 
well-advised to ratify the EDC this summer. 
Certainly, if they fail to do so, if they insist 
instead on basic changes requiring renego- 
tiation, our own country will be obliged to 
reappraise and recast its policy in a way that 
will hardly enhance France’s position vis-a- 
vis a West Germany that clearly deserves to 
become independent as a strong and essen- 
tial ally of the free Atlantic world, 
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Ireland’s Role in America’s Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current is- 
sue of Columbia, published and printed 
monthly by the Knights of Columbus: 

IRELAND’S ROLE IN AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


High on the list of our difficulties with the 
Soviet Union is Communist insistence on 
maintaining a partitioned Germany and a 
partitioned Korea, with more of the same 
proposed for Indochina. Yet, if one of our 
statesmen urges Comrade Molotov, say, to 
suggest to his partners in crime that such 
partition is wrong and ought to be aban- 
doned, the poor man invites an embarrassing 
experience. Comrade Molotov could right- 
eously suggest that our gentleman go roll 
his hoop and come back after he had per- 
suaded one of our prominent allies to aban- 
don a partition which it perpetrated and 
maintains and which has existed much longer 
than the situations we deplore in Germany 
and Korea. 

This is not to imply that Comrade Molotov 
weeps for the Irish, who are not among his 
best friends, but he would have at least a 
propaganda point, for Ireland has been par- 
titioned since 1920 and the partition was 
hardened as recently as 1949. The story is 
long and, to those sensitive to injustice, de- 
pressing; perhaps even the little of it that 
can be told here will be enough to indicate 
that it affects and should interest more than 
the people of Ireland and those of Irish de- 
scent, wherever they may be. 

After World War I, Ireland, being a coun- 
try of literal-minded and unimaginative 
people given to taking statements of high 
idealism at their face value, applied the 
principle of self-determination of small na- 
tions to herself. Her elected deputies met 
in Dublin and set up a National Parliament, 
This Parliament elected a Goverment and 
Ireland became a Republic by the open and 
democratic processes which are so revered, 
in time of need, by the mighty of the earth. 

Ireland’s act of self-determination, how- 
ever, was not applauded by Britain as an 
achievement of one of the war aims of the 
conflict in which hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen had enlisted and suffered casual- 
ties twice those of Belgium. The British 
Government, instead, declared Ireland's 
elected Parliament an unlawful body and 
loosed the Bilack-and-Tan invasion and 
reign of terror. The Irish, it must be said, 
did not mereiy turn the other cheek; they 
got in a few licks themselves in the unequal 
fight. 

Public opinion, especially in the United 
States, was deeply moved and American cit- 
izens sent generous aid to the embattled 
Irish Government. The British Cabinet per- 
ceived that a decision achieved by force 
alone would win such glory as a heavyweight 
prizefighter might gain by beating up a 
good, game bantamweight. Something had 
to be done—something that would have the 
appearance of fairness and even magnanim- 
ity. So the idea of the partition of Ireland— 
not a new notion—was dug up and dusted 
off and the late and lightly lamented Lloyd 
George, in the fall of 1920, proposed his “Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland.” 

The effect of the bill was to cut off 6 of 
the 9 counties in the Province of Ulster, 
set the area up as “Northern Ireland” (al- 
though part of “Southern Ireland” is further 
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north) and equip it with a separate Parlia- 
ment. You wonder why all the Ulster coun- 
ties were not taken into the partitioned 
area? Three were excluded from “Northern 
Ireland” because they could not be gerry- 
mandered in the interests of the Tory 
Party, as have been the six kidnapped coun- 
ties, to insure Tory and British control. 
The people of Ulster have never voted in 
favor of partition. The boundaries of the 
election districts within the six captive 
counties have been so thoughtfully drawn 
that in many constituencies a lesser num- 
ber of Tory votes elects more representatives 
than a great number of Nationalist votes. 
This devious and obviously contrived set- 
up was analyzed in an article in Columbia, 
May 1949. Every “Northern Ireland” elec- 
tion since partition took place proves that 
Britain intended the separated area to re- 
main under her rule and her occupation not 
for a short time (as her statesmen pretended 
to Ireland's national leaders) but always. 


The result of this slick operation has been 
the development of a nice little, tight little 
Tory happy family with a vested interest 
in the maintenance of the status quo under 
which it controls the Government, the ju- 
diciary, the civil service, the police force, and 
enjoys the perquisites thereof. Among the 
inconviences suffered under the Tory regime 
by members of the Nationalist party are sub- 
jection to house search without warrant, ar- 
rest without charge, detention without trial, 
penalties for displaying the tricolor of Ire- 
land or speaking the Irish language, denial 
of public housing facilities and of gainful 
employment. In brief, life behind the “Tory 
Curtain” in Ireland bears a certain resem- 
blance to life behind the “Iron Curtain” 
elsewhere for those not of the ruling party. 

There has been no time when the partition 
‘would be supported, in an honest plebiscite, 
by more than 2 of the 6 captive counties. 
After 29 years of this precarious partition 
the British Parliament, in 1949, took steps 
to sew up the bag tighter. Parliament passed 
the “Ireland Act,” which provided that the 
consent of the Northern Parliament must 
be obtained before reunion of Ireland can 
take place. This stipulation is roughly 
equivalent to requiring the consent of a 
small band of successful burglars before 
permitting their victims to reclaim the prop- 
erty stolen from them. It effectively denies 
the people any voice or vote in the matter. 
And the same “Ireland Act,” by the way, de- 
clares that Nortehern Ireland is British ter- 
ritory. 

So much for partition as it affects the Irish 
people. Why should Americans—beyond 
those owning racial ties—be concerned? 
Here are some answers. 

Trish ports and airfields control Atlantic 
shipping lanes. To defend Western civiliza- 
tion against attack, control of the Atlantic 
is essential. Ireland's harbors, modern air- 
fields and troop-training areas comprise a 
great naval and military asset. Partition of 
@ small nation by a stronger nation violates 
the principles which the United States has 
defended in two world wars. Interference 
by Great Britain in Irish affairs constitutes 
international aggression as defined by the 
United Nations pact and is, therefore, a 
menace to America’s efforts for world peace. 

Because of partition, Ireland's facilities 
were withheld from American troops in 
World War II. Although unofficially in 
sympathy with the Allied cause, official neu- 
trality was the only course open to Ireland 
so long as British occupation troops con- 
tinued to exercise control of any part of 
Irish soil in defiance of the Irish people. 
Neutrality was Ireland's protest against par- 
tition. For the same basic reason, Ireland 
has not signed the Atlantic Defense Pact 
since each signatory to the pact must ac- 
cept the status quo for a period of 20 years, 
Ireland's signing would be acceptance of the 
principle of British ownership of Irish soil. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


These are considerations which indicate 
that the enforced partition of Ireland is of 
serious import to the American people. For- 
tunately, there is available to us a means of 
giving effective expression to our views. 
What is known as the Fogarty discharge pe- 
tition (H. R. 19) is now pending in the 
House of Representatives. The text of the 
bill, introduced by Congressman JOHN E,. 
Focarry, of Rhode Island, follows: 

“Whereas the House of Representatives, 
65th Congress (1919), third session, by House 
Joint Resolution 357, duly passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the people of Ireland 
should have the right to determine the form 
of government under which they desired to 
live; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of international 
peace and security requires settlement of 
the question of the unification of Ireland; 
and 

“Whereas 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
have been successful in gaining interna- 
tional recognition for the Republic of Ire- 
land which has, as its basic law, a consti- 
tution modeled upon our own American 
Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
of Representatives that the Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire territory 
of Ireland unless the clear majority of all 
the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary.” 

What is needed now—and promptly, since 
Congress will soon adjourn—is additional 
signatures by Members of Congress to have 
the petition taken from the Speaker’s desk 
and brought before the House for its con- 
sideration. As noted here before, in another 
connection, many bills are presented to Con- 
gress and Congressmen are busy people; a 
bill of much merit may be overlooked in the 
shuffie. A short note from you to your Con- 
gressman, asking him to sign the Fogarty dis- 
charge petition will be of great value. A 
strong expression of American public opin- 
ion is needed to right a long-standing in- 
justice and, by bringing about a united Ire- 
land, to add another powerful element to the 
common defense against the Communist 
enemy. 





Old Acheson Boy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, let us 
give credit where credit is due. I be- 
lieve the following editorial from the 
July 2, 1954, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star to be most apropos: 

Oup AcHESonN Bor 


The report that John E. Peurifoy, our Am- 
bassador to Guatemala City, gave something 
more than a diplomatic shove to the ousted 
Arbenz government must have been read 
with considerable interest in Washington. 
For Mr. Peurifoy was a member of what Sen- 
ator McCarTuy used to call the “old Ache- 
son crowd” in the State Department. 

According to the Wisconsin Senator, this 
“crowd” was guilty of harboring Commu- 
nists, shielding Communists, and in general 
selling out the interests of the United States 
to Communists at home and abroad. Mr. 
Peurifoy, Under Secretary of State in 1950, 
was specifically accused by Senator Mc- 
Cartuy of protecting a State Department 
employee with a known Communist back- 
ground. 

Something must have happened, however, 
to this dangerous leftwinger from South 
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Carolina who got his start in Washington as 
an elevator operator some 18 years ago. For 
Mr. Peurifoy, according to the Associated 
Press, played a determined and important 
role in putting the skids under the pro- 
Communist. Arbenz government, thereby 
cleaning out the only important Communist 
beachhead in this hemisphere. 

It seems fair to suggest that when it comes 
down to the real business of fighting com. 
munism, this is considerably more of an 
achievement than anything which can hon. 
estly be credited to Senator McCarrny. Ip. 
deed, this line of thought might even be 
carried a step further. Perhaps the incident 
is one which suggests that we would be 
better off with more old Acheson boys like 
John Peurifoy and fewer Senator Mc. 
CaRTHYS. 





Our Place im the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Newark (N. J.) 
News of Tuesday, July 6, substantially 
represents my position on the subject of 
withdrawing from the United Nations: 

Our PLACE In U.N. 


Even if he were capable of making good 
on it, Senator KNOWLAND is premature with 
his threat to take the United States out of 
the United Nations if Communist China gets 
in. 
The Senator undoubtedly is right in an- 
ticipating renewal of the move to seat the 
Peiping regime in the General Assembly this 
fall. He may be right in the belief that 
Britain and France are being sirongly 
tempted to support the move. But it is too 
soon to concede that both these allies will 
abandon the moral position they have main- 
tained. 

Nor is it certain that if they were to do this 
it would guarantee a victory for the Reds, 
The effect of such a switch would be influ 
ential, but the United States has potent ar- 
guments and might still be able to prevents 
two-thirds vote to substitute Peiping’s agents 
for the Nationalist representatives of China. 

The Chinese Reds still stand branded by 
U. N. as aggressors in Korea. They stand 
indicted for the black atrocities against our 
boys and those of our U.N. allies. They are 
still guilty of trying to shoot their way into 
the U.N. They have made no move to atone 
or to purge themselves. They cling to Ko- 
rean territory and have refused to make & 
just peace. 

It is hardly conceivable the world will 
accept them on this basis. ' Nevertheless, talk 
of quitting the U. N. if it should is ill- 
advised. It does not befit a mature people. 
As Senator Fu.sricut suggests, we can’t pick 
up our marbles and refuse to play if denied 
the right to make the rules. 

We destroyed the League of Nations by not 
going in, and the Second World War resulted. 
Now we cannot think of destroying the 
United Nations by pulling out and retiring 
into isolationism. That would be a repudia- 
tion of our world leadership and would con- 
stitute a bloodless victory for the Reds by 
destroying our influence in the world. 

We oppose the seating of Communist 
China in the U. N. and will fight to keep it 
out. But if Peiping should be seated over 
our opposition, our place in the organiza- 
tion would be more than ever essential. 
And, with our help, the U. N. would still be 
@ great instrument for peace. 
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Address by Hon. Carroll Reece, of Ten- 
nessee, at Gettysburg, Pa., July 4, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech de- 
livered at Gettysburg, Pa., on July 4, 
1954, by the Honorable Carro_t REEcE, 
Member of Congress from the First Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. I hope that the 
Members of this House will read this 
speech: 





It is an honor and a high privilege to have 
the opportunity of being your guest at this 
celebration at Gettsburg today. It is an 
honor for three reasons: 

First, Gettysburg and its traditions sym- 
bolize the highest and best in America’s 
history. 

Secondly, it is an honor to be in the home 
of a man who symbolizes-the highest and 
best in America’s national life, a man who 
is established “prosperity with peace” at 
home and who is contributing so much 
through his able leadership for “peace 
through strength” toward free government 
throughout the world, President Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Thirdly, it is a pleasure to be here in the 
district of a Member of Congress who sym- 
bolizes the highest and best in the American 
Congress, @ man who has gained for himself 
a position of high respect and confidence of 
his colleague, my friend, the Honorable 
WALTER STAUFFER. 

This is the 178th Fourth of July since the 
American Colonies declared their independ- 
ence and the 91st since the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

It has always seemed odd to me that most 
of the discussion of freedom in the United 
States seems to take place on the Fourth of 
July. 

The rest of the year we seem to be busy 
with other matters. 

The other day, looking through some 
papers on the subject of freedom and gov- 
ernment, I ran across an old saying which 
goes something like this: “Only men who 
have freed themselves can be really free.” 

It seems to me that this is more than a 
play on words: it holds an important mean- 
ing for us today. 

It means that free men who have always 
been free—who have never known bond- 
age—are likely to place inferior considera- 
tions and advantages above the cardinal 
principle of freedom, while the man who 
has fought his way out of bondage the hard, 
bloody way will never allow any inferior con- 
siderations such as convenience, security, 
luxury, or even discouragement to tempt him 
into appeasing the tyrant or surrendering 
the most precious of his possessions—his 
personal liberty. 

mr 


We Americans of the 20th century are 
about nine generations away from Bunker 
Hill and Valley Forge. 


Appendix 


This is a long time—about 180 years. 

A nation of people can do a lot of forget- 
ting in that length of time. : 

The penalties of freedom—and there are 
very definite penalties to freedom—consti- 
tute a burden both spiritual and economic 
that many a tiréd and weary man is willing 
to lay down at the feet of an all powerful 
government in exchange for rest and security. 

It is only when the terrific magnitude of 
the loss is realized that proper perspective 
can be reestablished in the mind of a free 
man who tired of his freedom and sold his 
birthright for a mess of potage. 

“In my opinion, one of the most important 
principles of behavior that could be instilled 
in American youth is to regard the heritage 
of freedom which he secured from his an- 
cestors, not as his to give away, but as his 
to protect, develop, and pass on to his chil- 
dren, inviolate and intact. 


rir 


Much has been said about America’s obli- 
gation to help the world find its way out of 
the present darkness and we in America cer- 
tainly have done our share, not only in pro- 
viding moral support and inspiration undcr 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, but 
in providing material assistance. 

The type of American help that is usually 
considered most important to the rest of the 
world is economic and military aid to our 
allies, and no one can gainsay that America 
has failed to do her share in providing eco- 
nomic and military aid to our allies; because, 


during the World War II period from the. 


fiscal period of 1941 through 1945 we gave 
to foreign countries and peoples a total of 
$59,800,000,000 in American funds. 

In the postwar period from 1946 through 
1953 we have given in foreign aid in one 
form or another, another $59,200,000,000. 

During the present year up until May 15, 
we have given another $4,200,000,000. 

This makes a grand total of more than 
$119 billion we have given in aid to other 
countries. 

In addition to this, we have extended yet 
thought the world banking and monetary 
funds another $3,300,000,000. 

If interest on this money should be added, 
and we have had to borrow it all, it would 
make a grand total of $131 billion. 

I’m not saying that this should not have 
been done, I’m pointing out what we have 
done in material aid to assist free govern- 
ment throughout the world. I think how- 
ever all can agree the time has come for a 
reappraisal. 

Although economic and military aid are 
important considerations, I believe there is 
another one that must be given first place— 
namely, infiltrating the enemy with the in- 
spiration to become free. 

A superb weapon in the hands of a man 
without moral determination and without a 
master plan for his own salvation is always 
an inferior weapon. 

A mediocre weapon in the hands of a com- 
pletely dedicated person becomes a superior 
weapon. 

Let’s take a look at this inspiration and 
see the stuff of which it is made. 

To do this we should start in Convention 
Hall in Philadelphia at the time our Nation 
was founded. 

Most events that take place in the world 
are repetitions of events that happened many 
times before, but the thing we are discussing 
that ha in Convention Hall in Phila- 
deiphia, when the final draft of the United 


States Constitution was approved, had never 
happened before at any time, anywhere in 
the history of man. 

A free people had formed a government 
and had told that government what priv- 
ileges and rights it was to have. It was 
established upon the principle of individual 
liberty and opportunity. 

They said that no government has any 
Proper authority over its citizens except 
what the citizens give to the government. 

Their reason for this was extremely sim- 
ple and absolutely beyond contradiction. 

They said that all rights came from God 
and were vested in the individual; that gov- 
ernment existed only for the convience and 
security of the citizen. 

The Communist totalitarian concept that 
all power resides in the government and that 
the government relinquishes only certain 
rights to the people is repugnant to every 
provision of our Constitution and every 
instinct of the American people. The Amer- 
ican people do not belong to a government. 
The American Government belongs to the 
people, and the people belong only to God. 

Amazing as it may sound, no body of citi- 
zens had ever before assumed this revolu- 
tionary .remise. 

As a matter of fact, in Europe it would 
not have been a sensible statement because 
in most countries the kings and emperors 
claimed to be agents of God and claimed the 
right to interpret His intentions. 

Therefore, for a European of the 18th cen- 
tury to say that all rights stemmed from God 
was practically the same as saying that all 
rights stemmed from the king, which com- 
pletely canceled out the statement. 


Iv 


When the Founding Fathers formulated 
the rights of the American citizens, they 
were not content to just declare them—they 
made certain of them. E 

They devised a scientific political system of 
divided powers that would insure the maxi- 
mum degree of protection of personal liber- 
ties compatible with national defense. 

They divided the powers between the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the Supreme Court, 
any one of which could act as an effective 
check against conspiraces or attempted 
tyranny. 

They also made it extremely difficult for 
the people to bring about any change in 
their Constitution. 

This is probably as important as any other 
facet of our Government and shows tre- 
mendous wisdom on the part of the states- 
men who laid down the conditions of self- 
government in America. 

These men were not country bumpkins 
just because some of them wore buckskin 
clothes; they were superb scholars and ex- 
perienced students of political science, and 
they had a clear insight into the past mis- 
takes of the various societies that had 
attempted unsuccessfully to be free. 

One of the most common of these mis- 
takes, they knew, was the impulsive changing 
of the framework of Government to meet 
temporary aggravating problems. 

But the Founding Fathers knew that no 
temporary problem, regardles of its severity, 
was worth the risk of making a mistake 
which could not be unmade. 

They, therefore, required that any change 
in the United States Constitution would 
have to be made through a process that 
would involve a long period of time, with 
the knowledge that most suggested amend- 
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ments would never become law because by 
the time for ratification, the problem would 
have disappeared. 

v 

This simple story which most Americans 
know so well can be our key weapon against 
the Communist world. 

Nothing equals the power of an idea, not 
even a hydrogen bomb. 

The question is, how do ideas spread? 

Most of them spread through the process 
of imitation—we see somebody we admire, 
we notice the principles on which he oper- 
ates, and we try to become as he is. 

We can’t force other nations to be like 
America; we must make them want to. 

And that can only be done by living in a 
manner that will assure their admiration 
and respect. 

To do this we must maintain and exercise 
our freedom, regardless of the trials and 
tribulations that may beset us. 

If we must fight, or maintain continuous 
readiness to fight, we must do so in the pos- 
ture of freemen. 

We must prove to the world that freedom 
is always the best policy. 

There are in our midst men and influences 
working against this policy—some imported 
intellectual saboteurs and some homegrown 
varieties. 

They tell us that individual liberty is old 
fashioned: They even tell us that God, the 
source of individual liberty, is old fashioned. 

Against these sophistries we need moral 
courage and devotion to the fundamental 
principles of human freedom. 

Any suggestion that involves the surrender 
of personal liberty is a bad suggestion, re- 
gardless of its merits. 

The trick of the enemy is to get us to 
accept a false premise and then capitalize 
on our confusion. 

We must never depart from the right 
premises of freedom. 

Freedom is a natural state of man. 

Freedom is not given to man by man: It 
is given to man by God. 

Freedom is not the best policy just some 
of the time; it is the best policy all of the 
time. 

This is the foundation for the kind of 
behavior that can touch off the world revo- 
lution against communism. 

It is an American secret weapon, first dem- 
onstrated on July 4, 1776. 

We must continue to demonstrate it in 
such a way that it will reach and inspire 
the rest of the civilized world. 

The war against communism may be 
fought on the battlefield, but it will be won 
or lost in the hearts of men. 





Reciprocal Trade—Oklahoma With 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago I addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of Okla- 
homa—My Home. 

What I had to say then had to do with 
headlines in the press which blazoned, 
“Film Musical Oklahoma To Be Made In 
Arizona.” In this talk, I noted the de- 
cision of producer Arthur Hornblower to 
put his company on location in Arizona 
because, in his own words: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX’, 


It (Oklahoma) doesn’t look enough fike 
the Oklahoma of 1907 any more. It has too 
many oil wells, airplanes, and people. 


In the opinion of many, my reasoning 
completely demolished the Hornblower 
argument. 

The Hornblower incident is only one in 
a series of incidents in which Hollywood 
has told both the States and the United 
States “where to head in.” 

I propose to reverse this process. I 
propose to give some suggestions to Hol- 
lywood from Washington. 

Scores of Hollywood stars have por- 
trayed Congressmen, Congresswomen, 
and Senators. Other scores of Holly- 
wood stars have taken the roles of Presi- 
dents. President Andrew Jackson has 
been a favorite film subject. President 
Truman was a voice on the screen in 
Call Me Madame.  Actor-producer- 
director Robert Montgomery gives advice 
to President Eisenhower. 

It is not amiss, therefore, for me to 
give advice to Mr. Hornblower. 

Back in 1899, the great playwright, 
Augustus Thomas, wrote a stage play. 
One of the young actors who was a mem- 
ber of the original cast of the Chicago 
premiere of that play was Mr. Lionel 
Barrymore who took the part of Lieuten- 
ant Young, 11th United States Cavalry. 

The name of that play was Arizona. 

My advice to producer Hornblower is 
that he should reissue the play Arizona 
as a motion picture. 

My further advice to Mr. Hornblower 
is that he should pass up the State of 
Arizona as a site for filming this pro- 
duction ; and that he, instead, choose my 
State, Oklahoma. 

My reasons? Arizona doesn’t look 
enough like the Arizona of 1899. It has 
too many cities, too much irrigation, 
and not enough cactus. 

Such a step would be true reciprocity. 
The Oklahoma and Arizona delegations 
in Congress would be satisfied. Perhaps, 
it would even meet the approval of the 
Committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, if Hollywood can whim- 
sically produce Oklahoma in Arizona, I 
see no possible objection to Hollywood’s 
further exercising its whim by producing 
Arizona in Oklahoma, . 





Withdrawing of Diplomatic Recognition of 
Government of the Polish Peoples Re- 
public 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the beginning of the 10th 
year of our recognition of the new Pol- 
ish Provisional Government of National 
Unity set up by the Soviets, about which 
the citizens of the United States were of- 
ficially notified at 7 p. m., July 5, 1945. 

In announcing this diplomatic recog- 


nition, President Truman stated that 


July 8 


the establishment of this provisions) 
government in Poland was an important 
and positive step in fulfilling the dec}. 
sions regarding Poland reached at Yajt, 
and signed on February 11, 1945. Th. 
President had received written confy. 
mation from Mr. Edward Osobka-Mo. 
rawski, Prime Minister of the Polish 
Provisional Government, that the new 
Polish Government had recognized the 
decisions of the Yalta Conference on the 
Polish question, and would hold free 
elections in Poland. Just so that there 
may be no misinterpretation of Presj- 
dent Truman’s position on this matter 
the following is the letter written by Mr 
Truman to the Polish Prime Minister: 
His Excellency Epwarp OsoBKaA-Monrawsxr, 
Prime Minister of the Polish Provisiona| 
Goverment of National Unity, Warsay 
Poland: i F 
I am gratified to learn from your message 
to me transmitted through your Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow that the Polish Provisiong 
Government of National Unity was estap. 
lished on June 28, 1945, in conformity with 
the Crimea decision. I am pleased to note 
that Your Excellency’s Government has rec. 
ognized in their entirety the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on the Polish question 
thereby confirming the intention of Your 
Excellency’s Government to proceed with the 
holding of elections in Poland in conformi- 
ty with the provisions of the Crimea deci- 
sions. The Government of the United States 
fo America therefore on the basis of its as- 
surances given at the Crimea Conference 
hereby establishes diplomatic relations with 
the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. I have chosen as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Pienipotentiary to Poland 
Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I have in- 
structed to proceed to Warsaw as soon as 
possible. 
Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 
Harry S. Truman. 


On pages 9 and 10 of the original pro- 
tocol of the proceedings of the Crimea 
Conference, the following statements 
were agreed to regarding Poland: 

A new situation has been created in Poland 
as a result of her complete liberation by the 
Red army. This calls for the establishment 
of a Polish Provisional Government which 
can be more broadly based than was pos- 
sible before the recent liberation of the 
Western part of Poland. The Provisional 
Government which is now functioning in 
Poland should therefore be reorganized on 
a broader democratic basis with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from Poland it- 
self and from Poles abroad. This new Gov- 
ernment should then be called the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, and Sir A. 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission 
to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional 
Government and with other Polish demo- 
cratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization 
of the present Government along the above 
lines. This Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. In these elec- 
tions all democratic and anti-Nazj parties 
shall have the right to take part and to 
put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity has been properly formed in 
conformity with the above, the Government 
of the U. 8. 8S. R., which now maintains 
diplomatic relations with the present Provi- 
sional Government of Poland, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and the 
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Government of the United States of America 
will establish diplomatic relations with the 
new Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, and will exchange ambassa- 
dors by whose reports the respective govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situ- 
ation in Poland. 


It would be redundant for me to detail 
here the Communist-controlled Polish 
provisional Government’s complete dis- 
regard of the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment. It is common knowledge to all of 
ys that the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment was not organized on a 
“proader basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad.” The Soviet 
masters did not maintain their pledge to 
hold “free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot.” 

As in the case of our diplomatic recog- 
nition of the U. S. 8S. R. by President 
Roosevelt in 1933, the Communists again 
failed to keep their word and violated 
their pledged agreements, 

I believe it is necessary that we in the 
United States delay no longer to prove 
to the world that our sense of national 
morality and righteousness precludes 
our further negotiating or entering into 
agreements with governments which 
have so consistently and flagrantly 
failed to honor and respect the terms of 
their every agreement, 

We must show the people of Russia 
and the people of Poland that we do not 
respect the Communist masters who 
have enslaved them, and it seems that 
the only way we can positively show our 
moral strength is by withdrawing our 
diplomatic recognition of those regimes 
whose actions have so clearly shown the 
worthlessness of their written or spoken 
word, 

In America we have millions of people 
who have migrated from Poland, and 
many more millions of their direct de- 
scendants who hope and pray for the 
day when Poland will again be a free na- 
tion and its yoke of Soviet tyranny will 
be lifted. We can bolster immeasurably 
the hope and confidence of these loyal 
fellow citizens in the ultimate freedom 
of Poland by withdrawing our diplomatic 
recognition from the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Poland, now officially termed 
the Government of the Polish Peoples 
Republic, which has failed to honor the 
expressed terms and conditions upon 
which United States recognition was 
originally based, 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
the following resolution: 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Polish Peoples Republic has failed to live up 
to its expressed agreements on which the 
United States based its diplomatic recogni- 
tion of that Government, then known as 
the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, on July 5, 1945; and 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Polish Peoples Republic is in no way repre- 
sentative of the majority of the Polish peo- 
ple or the democratic government envisaged 
in the decisions of the Crimea Conference on 
the Polish question: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States that 
the Government of the United States of 
America should withdraw forthwith its 
diplomatic recognition of the present Gov- 
nment of the Polish Peoples Republic. 
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The Informers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE’ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
first step to a police state is to set up a 
spy system. That spy system must sup- 
ply the regime with adequate informa- 
tion on a -man’s personal life, his 
thoughts, and his political activities. 
This is one of the most viscious evils to 
arise in the Soviet orbit, her satellites, 
as well as in the Fascist—Nazi nations of 
the past decade. 

Today’s New York Times has a clear 
and concise estimate of the situation, 
striking at the evils of an “informer” 
system. I present it, Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of the Members who may 
have missed it in today’s paper: 

Tue INFORMERS 

On the first page of this newspaper yes- 
terday a dispatch from Washington began: 
“The cult of the paid informer is growing 
in the Federal Government.” The process 
of informing is—as Justice Holmes once said 
of the not-unrelated art of wiretapping—a 
“dirty business.” The tatletale of childhood 
becomes in adult life the gossip, the keyhole- 
peeper, the tipster, the informer, the agent. 
Paid or unpaid, it is a distasteful occupa- 
tion, and one that does not become well a 
free society. It implies accusation without 
proof, defamation without responsibility. 
Yet there always have been and there always 
will be informers, and it is not too much to 
say that no police agency on earth has ever 
operated successfully without them. 

The informer who notifies the Treasury 
Department that Mrs. X is trying to smug- 
gle from Europe a $10,000 diamond ring may 
be interested in enforcement of the customs 
laws only to the extent that he receives a 
share of the fine as his reward, but he is 
actually performing a public service. The 
informer who gives the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a lead that uncovers the effort of 
Mr. X to cheat the Government out of $100,- 
000 in income taxes may be doing so only 
to vent his spite against Mr. X; but it is the 
Government and therefore the people of the 
United States who are the gainers, 

The real problem of the informer arises 
not in this sphere but rather when questions 
& man’s personal life, of his thoughts, opin- 
ions or political activities are under scrutiny. 
Here is where employment of the informer 
may become dangerous to individual rights 
and liberties. The informer smacks of the 
police state; and we think that most Amer- 
icans instinctively shrink from his use. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the profes- 
sional, paid informers, such as those on the 
rolls of the Justice Department, who can be 
said to make their living at this game, feel 
the necessity of continuing to produce if they 
are not to give up their lucrative occupation. 

Informers undoubtedly have their uses in 
uncovering elements of the Communist con- 
spiracy; but it is essential that they be em- 
ployed with the greatest Judgment and dis- 
cretion. Some informers have been caught 
in direct contradictions of testimony that 
smell strongly of perjury. If the Justice 
Department feels it essential to use in- 
formers in the conduct of its anti-Commu- 
nist prosecutions under the law, it has the 
unmistakable duty to follow up relentlessly 
any indication that they may not be telling 
the truth. As the law-enforcement agency 
of our Government, the Justice Department 
has a primary obligation to maintain itg own 
integrity and that of its agents, 
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Checking on the CIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit two additional editorials dealing 
with the proposed survey of our foreign 
intelligence activities by the Hoover 
Commission. One editorial entitled 
“Checking up on the CIA,” is from the 
Washington Evening Star of July 7. 
The other entitled “Protection Against 
Democracy,” is from the Boston Heraid 
of July 6: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 7, 1954] 


CHECKING UP ON THE CIA 


The decision of the Hoover Commission to 
review the “structure and administration” of 
the Central Intelligence Agency through a 
task force headed by Gen. Mark W. Clark 
offers a reasonable and promising way in 
which to obtain an objective check on this 
sensitive Government operation. 

Since its creation, the CIA has operated 
without the normal scrutiny of either Con- 
gress or the public. Its appropriations have 
been scattered through supply bills in such 
@ way as to keep secret the amount of funds 
made available. Not even the number of its 
employees has been publicly stated. The 
congressional appropriations committees 
have contented themselves with only a 
nominal breakdown on needs of the agency. 
It is understandable that this should be so 
for an agency that operates in the shadowy 
zone of international intelligence. 

Nevertheless, as a Government agency sup- 
ported by public funds and, in a sense, repre- 
senting the American people and an area of 
their interest in world affairs, the CIA should 
not be wholly and permanently removed 
from some form of inspection or cross-check- 
ing. To attempt this through a congres- 
sional committee inquiry, with public hear- 
ings, would create obvious risks. The CIA 
deals, for example, with the intelligence 
agencies of 30 to 40 friendly governments, 
but on a basis that the information, the 
identity of agents and even the identity of 
the governments will not be talked about 
openly. Certainly if the workings of the CIA 
were to be paraded through a set of public 
hearings its effectiveness would be seriously 
endangered, if not destroyed. 

The Hoover Commission has not, of course, 
operated in such fashion. And in this case, 
the former President has taken particular 
pains to select as the director of his task 
force a professional military man who has 
had long and intimate acquaintance with all 
the problems of espionage, intelligence, and 
security. In accepting the assignment, Gen- 
eral Clark said that he felt the job is “im- 
portant to the welfare of the country.” Mr. 
Hoover’s announcement that the remaining 
personnel of the task force will be named 
later indicates that General Clark probably 
will have a free hand in selecting people who 
are qualified to appreciate the uniquely 
delicate nature of this particular job. Allen 
W. Dulles, CIA director, says that he 
welcomes the inquiry; it is being launched 
under favorable auspices and the results 
should be constructive. 


[From the Boston Herald of July 6, 1954] 
' _ Prorecrion AGAINst DEMOCRACY 


The Central Intelligence Agency’s many 
defenses, its high walls of secrecy, make it 
vulnerable—vulnerable to democracy. 
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The CIA simply cannot open its doors to 
examination by the people. It cannot de- 
fend itself from political attack or justify 
its personnel, policies, or expenses in the 
press or on the floor of Congress. 

While the Atomic Energy Commission 
must.keep some technical secrets, the CIA 
must keep just about everything secret. 
The revelation that Oppenheimer worked 
for the AEC did not give away any secrets 
but the mere identifying of people as CIA 
personnel could destroy our whole intelli- 
gence operation. 

Senator McCarTuy has declared that there 
are Communists in the CIA. He is properly 
alarmed, as are many Americans, at the 
thought. If the CIA has been infiltrated 
we have suffered a major defeat in this not- 
so-cold war. 

But there is no way to examine the CIA 
in public to find out if his charges are true 
without undermining the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency more than the Communists 
could. 

Perhaps there are Commies in the CIA. 
But perhaps they are on our side, counter- 
counter agents, for example. The mysterious 
world of international intrigue is not eas- 
ily revealed. And if it were we would be 
the loser for we must certainly be dealing 
with Reds somewhere, buying information 
or people. 

The operations of a global intelligence 
agency can hardly be a businesslike opera- 
tion. Duplication in some areas must be 
maintained. Some projects cannot be 
closely coordinated or supervised. Gambles 
are many in terms of people, their reliability 
and survivability. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
men like Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, a tight, 
tought administrator, and Allen Dulles, an 
experienced intelligence operator, at the 
head of this Agency. There are many indi- 
cations they have run a tight shop. 

Still, it is against our philosophy of gov- 
ernment in the United States to have any 
agency operate without supervision. In ad- 
dition to administrative control centered in 
the Presidency, we need other checks on 
the CIA. 

Perhaps one can be a special joint con- 
gressional committee, like the Atomic Energy 
Committee, to act as a watchdog. Perhaps 
we can afford to take that chance, hoping 
that we get Senators and Representatives 
on it who can put country before politics 
and perform that almost impossible con- 
gressional trick of keeping the mouth shut. 

Certainly one fine solution is the special 
Hoover task force which is going to study 
the CIA. Gen. Mark Clark, a fine officer 
of broad experience and high integrity, has 
accepted the chairmanship of that task 
force. That is very good news. 


Perhaps we have found the way to keep 
democratic control of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency without letting democracy 
destroy it. We hope so, for the CIA is 
the first line of defense to the free world. 
Unless we know what the enemy is going 
to do in an atomic war, before he does it, 
Wwe may never have a chance to defend 
ourselves. 





Lowe Stood Firm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8,-1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in my capacity as chairman of 


the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture, I have had occasion for the 
past years to observe the fine work of 
my neighbor to the west, the Honorable 
HAROLD Lovre, of South Dakota. The 
attached editorial from the Huronite 
and Daily Plainsman of Huron, S. Dak., 
justly compliments Congressman LovrE 
upon his hard and consistent fight in 
behalf of agriculture. We need more 
men like HaroLtp Lovre in Congress. 
The editorial, dated Sunday, July 4, 
reads as follows: 
Lovrze SToop Firm 


South Dakota’s Representative Harotp O. 
Lovre not only stood firmly in favor of 90 
percent of parity price supports the past 
week but forthrightly spoke against his own 
administration’s flexible support plan and 
fought it vigorously. South Dakotans will 
remenrber and applaud Lovre. 

He pointed out that he had campaigned 
in favor of 90 percent parity, just as did 
Eisenhower. The difference was, Lovre kept 
his campaign promise. 

Lovre also cited the 13 percent drop in 
farm income the past 2 years, as reported 
by the Joint Committee on Economic Re- 
ports. 

The undoubted purpose of the new so- 
called flexible plan is to lower prices. The 
theory is that this will discourage produc- 
tion. As this newspaper has outlined with 
statistical detail several times, that theory 
is entirely false. When prices go down, all 
a farmer of a basic crop can do is raise more 
bushels. That’s the history of it as Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yearly statistics prove 
clearly. 

The other thing lower prices probably will 
do is to force some farmers out of farming. 

Lower prices and fewer farmers can hardl 7 
be looked upon as a means of strengthening 
the national economy. 





Poiating Up the Charge of Mr. Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times on July 2, 1954: 

PornTInc Up THE CHARGE OF Mr. NIXon 


The Democrats in Washington have been 
complaining bitterly at the remark by Vice 
President Nixon in his recent Milwaukee 
speech that the Democratic Party is a “hope- 
less prisoner’ of two types of individuals: 
One, men without principle, and the other, 
fanatics devoted to socialism. 


But Senator Homer CaPEHART, Republican, 
of Indiana, seems to have found proof of 
the “men without principle” part of the 
charge in the career of Clyde L. Powell, 
ousted last April as director of the rental- 
property mortgage division of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

When Powell applied for his Government 
post he signed a declaration that he had 
never been arrested or convicted. When 
questioned before the committee regarding 
his activities, Powell took refuge behind the 
fifth amendment, saying that his testimony 
might tend to incriminate him; and he de- 
clined comment on a showing that the FBI 
had reported numerous arrests on charges 
including larceny, embezzlement, and bad 
checks. 
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Senator Carenart also produced evidence 
that two FBI reports on Powell, detailing his 
record, had been removed from the files of 
FHA in 1941 and in 1948. 

Powell's lawyer did not help his client wity 
the public by telling the committee it haq no 
right to try Powell and that Powel) was 
under no requirement to help the Committee 
prove anything. There may be no require. 
ment but there is an obligation upon every 
citizen to assist Congress in performing its 
duties, by giving it information it requests 

The committee, of course, is not trying 
Powell or anybody else, or pretending to 
But if Powell cannot, for fear of incriming. 
tion, tell the committee about the workings 
of the FHA, he furnishes ground for sUspi- 
cion out of his own lips. 

As for another Democratic complaint 
against the Vice President, that he referred 
to the Truman-Acheson foreign policy blun. 
ders and endangered a bipartisan foreign 
policy, President Eisenhower in his press con. 
ference gave a blanket O. K. to the Mil. 
waukee utterances. And he reminded the 
questioners that the Vice President, as an 
elected official, has a degree of independence 
not possessed by members of the Cabinet 
and does not have to clear his foreign policy 
speeches with Secretary Dulles. 

If the Democrats are going to base their 
foreign policy attitude on whether kind 
words are spoken of them and not on the 
national effect of the policy, they are taking 
a shortsighted course. 





Farm Purchasing Power and Automotive 
Production 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agri- 
cultural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to pro- 
vide for greater stability in the products of 
agriculture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
paring to vote on the farm bill, the House 
has been under strong pressure from the 
administration to reduce substantially 
the level at which the Government will 
support farm prices. It is the position 
of this administration that the program 
which has been in effect since World War 
II to assure a fair return to the farmer 
and to maintain the farmer’s purchasing 
power and standard of living is costing 
us too much money and that we should 
therefore reduce these benefits. 

This may sound good in some of our 
urban communities where the people are 
being told that lower support prices for 
the farmer will mean lower food prices 
in the stores, and perhaps lower taxes. 
Neither of these things is necessarily 
true. 

As a matter of fact, farm prices have 
been falling steadily at the farm level 
ever since this administration took office. 
Farm income has followed suit. Farm- 
ers are getting, on the average, about 
10 percent less purchasing power from 
the crops they sell than they did all 
through 1952 or for any year since the 
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war. At the same time, food prices to 
the consumer are at or near record levels 
and have not followed farm prices down- 
ward. In other words, when prices go 
up at the farm level they also go up in 
the grocery store, but when they go down 
at the farm level—and they have been 
down substantially ever since the end of 
1952—they do not come down in the gro- 
cery stores. High food prices are not the 
farmer’s fault. He is not getting them. 
He is getting mighty little for the crops 
he raises in comparison to the prices he 
has to pay for the things he buys and 
that is why the thing we call the parity 
ratio—that is, the relationship between 
what the farmer gets for his crops and 
his cost of operation and cost of living— 
is at only about 91 percent. It went be- 
low 100 percent right after the Repub- 
licans came into power and it has steadily 
fallen ever since so that all through 1953 
and so far in 1954 it has been down 
around 91 or 92 percent. If we lower 
farm supports and reduce the degree of 
protection we give the farmer against 
pankruptcy prices, the evidence shows 
that it will hurt the farmer terribly with- 
out necessarily helping the consumer at 
all. 
KEEPING THE FACTS COVERED UP ON PRICE 
SPREADS 


Here we have voted down a proposal 
from those of us on the Democratic side 
to incorporate in this bill provision for 
an investigation of the spread—the 
steadily increasing spread—between 
farm prices and consumer prices on such 
things as milk, and so on. Apparently 
the Republicans do not want the public 
to know where these extra profits go. 

Now, why should I, Mr. Chairman, 
representing an urban district and not a 
farm district, stick my neck out by vot- 
ing for higher support prices for the 
farmer than this administration recom- 
mends? Of course, I recognize that at- 
tempts will be made in my district to use 
this vote in an attempt to prove that I 
am against the consumer, which anyone 
inmy district who knows anything about 
my record would certainly recognize as 
being ridiculous. On the other hand, it 
is supposed to be smart politics not to 
stick your neck out at any time, and par- 
ticularly on an issue which is not fa- 
miliar to the people in your own district. 

In my case, however, I think the people 
of my district want me to vote for those 
things which I think will best serve them 
and their economic welfare. And just 
from looking at the record of automobile 
and truck and tractor production and 
sales, it is obvious to me that I would be 
very poorly serving my district—the 
greatest automotive center of the 
world—if I were to vote here for a fur- 
ther decline in farm income. 

The record shows, Mr. Chairman, that 
since early in 1953 car and truck produc- 
tion has followed downward pretty much 
directly in line with the downward trend 
of farm prices and the parity ratio. 

Everyone in the Detroit-Wayne Coun- 
ty area knows, Mr. Chairman, that the 
farmers are among our best customers. 
While we would all like to see lower food 
Prices in the grocery stores—and, I re- 
beat, there is no evidence that lower 
price supports for the farmer as provided 
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in this bill will mean lower food prices 
in the grocery stores—we do not want to 
see the farmer pushed to the wall and 
driven out of the market for the things 
that we produce in our automobile and 
truck and tractor factories. I am 
alarmed at the extent of unemployment 
in our area now. I am fearful that a 
further reduction in farm income will 
mean more unemployment in Wayne 
County. I cannot vote for a measure de- 
liberately intended to reduce the farm- 
er’s return for his crops at a time when 
the farmer is already in a desperate 
squeeze. 

Therefore, I have no choice in repre- 
senting the interests of my constituents 
and their economic welfare and their 
jobs and their incomes but to support 
the recommendations of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both the Republicans 
and the Democrats on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The members of 
that committee are close to the problems 
of the farmer and aware of the farmer’s 
needs. When they tell me that the farm 
economy is jeopardized and that a re- 
duction in price supports will further de- 
press farm income, I will follow their 
recommendation on this bill. 





The Arab-Israeli Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert into the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a copy of a letter addressed to our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles, by the United 
Zionists-Revisionists of America, regard- 
ing this great concern over the Arab- 
Israeli problem. This letter, which fol- 
lows, asks our State Department to re- 
consider and reevaluate the entire 
American policy in the Middle East. 
The points of argument in favor of such 
reconsideration and reevaluation are of 
sufficient interest to warrant a reap- 
praisal of our foreign policy in this area 
of the globe. 

The letter follows: 

UNTTED ZIONISTS-REVISIONISTS 
or AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, is 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: It is with satisfaction 
that we learned of your assurance, given 
to the Israeli Ambassador, that the United 
States Government values highly the friend- 
ship of the State of Israel. As Americans 
and Zionists, we firmly believe that this 
friendship is mutual because it is rooted 
deeply in the hearts of the peoples, and that 
it is in keeping with their best interests. 
At this time, when the United States is un- 
dertaking to stem the tide of worldwide 
Communist imperialism, \it is reassuring to 
know that our Government views Israel as 
a nation whose position is of importance in 
the alinement of forces defending the free- 
dom and peace of the world. 
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However, we deem it our duty to convey 
to you the profound uneasiness engendered 
by the recent policy of the State Department 
toward the Arab States. Specifically, we 
refer to the supplying of arms to Iraq and 
the attempt to win the cooperation of the 
other Arab States with the objective of 
building a defense-line against Soviet aspi- 
rations in the Middle East. We must view 
such a policy as highly illusory and fraught 
with danger to the security of the United 
States and its democratic allies. 

The record of the Arab States, in war and 
peace, indicates that they can hardly be con- 
sidered of real military and political value. 
However we might wish it otherwise, they 
cannot be trusted as allies or friends in 
time of need. These States are not guided 
by the same democratic principles and way 
of life which we of the Western World cher- 
ish, and which are our main strength in the 
struggle against totalitarian communism. 
The danger of a Communist thrust into the 
Middle East is so imminent that we cannot 
afford to waste our strength and resources on 
building defense positions in Arab quick- 
sand. 

May we remind you, Mr. Secretary, that 
during the last war with the Nazi enemy, the 
Arab States had their sympathies and hopes 
in Hitler’s camp. 

Iraq virtually stabbed Great Britain in the 
back in her most perilous hour, despite the 
fact that Great Britain had been her bene- 
factor and ally, and it was Great Britain 
which fought the Ottoman Fmpire, freed 
Iraq and gave her independence. , 

When Mussolini’s Fascist hordes invaded 
Egypt, together with the Nazi Panzer divi- 
sions, the Egyptian Government did not lift 
a finger to defend that country’s independ- 
ence and to join the Allies in the fight 
against the totalitarian onslaught. Instead, 
they conspired with the invaders and the 
British were compelled to use force to pre- 
vent betrayal. 

The spokesman for Arab nationalism, the 
former mufti of Jesusalem, although ap- 
peased and coddled by Great Britain, made 
his wartime headquarters in Berlin, from 
whence he sought to rally the Arab world to 
oppose the Allies and support Hitler. Today, 
the mufti is again active in the Arab coun- 
tries, unleashing his hatred against the 
Western World. 

There is no firm and determined anti- 
Communist and proallied attitude on the 
part of the quickly shifting Arab regimes. 
There is no crystalized public opinion, no 
democratic tradition, no realization of the 
impending danger, no feeling of solidarity 
with the West. To place reliance upon the 
Arab States is like leaning on a broken rod. 

We realize the need for the United States 
to build up a dam against the wave of com- 
munism. It would be, however, highly un- 
reasonable to expect that the Arab States 
can be cemented into such adam. The mar- 
tial record of the Arab armies in recent years 
proves conclusively that their military value 
is of very slight consequence. 

In their onslaught on the hastily impro- 
vised, poorly armed and untrained Israeli 
defense forces in 1948, the Arab aggressors— 
superior in arms and training, and outnum- 
bering them 5 to 1—displayed such weak- 
ness that there is every reason to believe 
that no amount of American weapons will 
be able to convert them, within the foresee- 
able future, into a military force of real 
value, 

In the final analysis, the strength of an 
army lies not only in its equipment, but in 
the purposefulness and integrity of its lead- 
ership, and in the spirit, devotion and deter- 
mination of each soldier to fight for his 
cause. The Arab military machinery ob- 
viously does not possess these qualities. 
Why, then, waste good American money and 
valuable military equipment on vain at- 
tempts to achieve an impossible goal? 
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You will remember that President Eisen- 
hower, in his speech before the Committee 
for Economic Development, in Washington, 
on May 20, uttered a profound truth when 
he stated: “Now, everyone knows that no 
security force is any good at all unless it is 
one of fine morale, belief, and conviction.” 

There can hardly be any doubt that for 
many years to come no Arab army, no mat- 
ter how magnificently equipped, would be 
able to withstand, or even to delay, an at- 
tack by Communist troops. Any Arab State 
so attacked will be quickly overrun, and 
American equipment will inevitably fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

May we suggest, Mr. Secretary, that our 
State Department stop appeasing the un- 
appeasable Arab politicians, whose power is 
extremely evanescent, anyway. We ask you 
to reconsider the entire American policy in 
the Middle East with a view to establishing 
a realistic defensible position there against 
Soviet encroachment. 

In addition to considerations of spiritual 

kinship between the mightiest and smallest 
democracies of the free world, we beg you 
to take into account also the realistic value 
of Israel’s industrial potential in peace and 
war. 
* YIsraei, with its young, valiant army, its 
fervent devotion to the ideals of democracy 
and freedom, should be integrated, not mere- 
ly with words, but with deeds, into the ranks 
of the allies to defend the Middle East 
against a potential Soviet attack. 

An Israeli military force of 10 to 12 divi- 
sions, if properly outfitted with the most 
recent developments in the military field, 
can be America’s most effective first line of 
defense in that region. 

It is to America’s best advantage to take 
into account the industrial and technologi- 
cal potential of the State of Israel. In World 
War II, the then embryonic industry of that 
country played a decisive role in the defense 
of the eastern Mediterranean, and the con- 
tinuing growth of Israeli industry is a fac- 
tor which cannot be overlooked. 

In the ideological struggle between the 
free and the enslaved world, the voice of 
Zion, in the land of the Bible, the cradle of 
religion, which gave the democratic world 
the human values by which we are inspired 
and live, will add strength to the democratic 
camp in its fight for the dignity of man, for 
Justice and liberty. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lzo WOLFSON, 
President. 
JosEePH L. BEDER, 
Executive Chairman. 


The United Nations As an Instrument for 
the Maintenance of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. Ghulam 
Husain, of Pakistan, to the World Vet- 
erans’ Federation, on June 11, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I have requested the council to consider 
during its present session an item that was 
not originally on our agenda. I have done so 
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because I believe that this item is of a par- 
ticular importance to all those who, like 
myself, believe that the United Nations is 
an important instrument for the mainte- 
nance of peace, indeed the best one we now 
have. 

As an Asian and a national of a member 
state of the United Nations, I want to draw 
the attention of the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion to the anomaly that exists at present 
in the United Nations’ Security Council 
where, in accordance with the present rules 
and agreements, Asia is not properly rep- 
resented. 

Here Mr. President, I would like to go back 
a little in history and to review what hap- 
pened only 9 years ago in San Francisco. 
When the charter of the United Nations was 
drafted its article 23 provided that the Secu- 
rity Council shall consist of 11 members, 
5 of which, the great powers, are permanent. 
This article then states and I quote: “The 
General Assembly shall elect six other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to be nonperma- 
nent members of the Security Council, due 
regard being especially paid in the first in- 
stance to the contribution of members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and to all other 
purposes of the organization and also to 
equitable geographic distribution.” 

This last part of the sentence, relating to 
the geographic distribution of the nonper- 
manent members of the Security Council was, 
in 1945, the object of an understanding 
among the great powers. Five geographic, 
or I should say geopolitical, regions were 
then established: Western Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the British Com- 
monwealth, and Eastern Europe. According 
to this agreement, the 6 nonpermanent 
seats were to be distributed in the follow- 
ing manner; 2 seats for Latin America—the 
other 4 regions receiving 1 each. 

Such understanding was possible at that 
time because Asia as yet did not exist as a 
separate political entity. In fact, India, 
Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines as well 
as my own country, had not as yet achieved 
independence in 1945. Today the situation 
is of course entirely different. Cut the San 
Francisco understanding is still in force. 

Consequently, whereas my own country 
and India can be members of the Security 
Council and indeed have occupied Security 
Council seats—as members of the British 
Commonwealth—neither Burma nor Thai- 
land nor Indonesia nor the Philippines can 
become members of this most important 
organ of the United Nations concerned with 
the maintainance of peace and security. 


In other words, a country like the Philip- 
pines which valiantly fought in World War 
II for the principles later embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations, a country 
which then rose to the defense of these prin- 
ciples when the Korean aggressors defied 
the charter, a country which participated 
actively in the drafting of the basic docu- 
ment of the United Nations and which gave 
to the U. N. General Assembly one of its most 
effective presidents, General Romulo, this 
country is still excluded from participation 
in the work of the Security Council. 

It is particularly vexing that in 1954 when 
Thailand submitted to the Security Council 
an important question affecting the security 
of southeast Asia, it is particularly vexing 
to see that among the present members of 
this body there is no Asian to take part in 
the vote. 

I_do not think that I have to elaborate 
much longer. I believe that my colleagues 
will be as eager as I to eliminate this anom- 
aly and injustice, a reminder of a situation 
which has long ceased to exist, namely of 
the times when the major countries of Asia 
were not yet fully independent. 

is why I venture to submit to the 
council the following draft resolution with 
the hope that it will be unanimously en- 
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dorsed by all present around this conferenc, 
table: 

“The council of the WVF; 

“Noting that since the end of World War 
II Asia has emerged as an important inge. 
pendent political entity of the world: 

“Noting further that Asia is not properly 
represented in the Security Council of tye 
United Nations; 

“Recalling that the Security Council is the 
main permanent organ of the United Na. 
tions for the maintenance of peace ang 
security; 

“Believing that the Asian countries mem. 
bers of the United Nations have a right to 
be represented among*the nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council which 
should be elected, according to the charter, 
on a basis of equitable geographic distripy. 
tion; 

“Noting that the undezstanding arriveg at 
in San Francisco by the great powers diq 
not include the Asian countries in the geoe 
political regions then established; 

“Calls upon the responsible powers to re. 
vise this understanding so as to make it 
possible for the nations of Asia, members of 
the United Nations, to occupy their rightfy! 
place in the Security Council.” 


Qualifications for Chairmanship of 
Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
yesterday afternoon Mr. Clifford P. 
Case, Republican candidate for United 
States Senator from New Jersey, issued 
a statement in which he analyzed the 
qualifications for chairmanship of com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. In 
the statement he made some references 
which would be personal insofar as a 
Member of this body is concerned. 

Mindful of the suggestion made yes- 
terday by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] that we should be care- 
ful about rule XIX, which in paragraph 
2 reads: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecom- 
ing a Senator. 


I looked through the statement with 
considerable care. I am convinced that 
it does not in any way infringe rule 
XIX. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From: The headquarters of Clifford P. Case, 
Republican candidate for United States 
Senator. 

Clifford P. Case, Republican candidate for 
United States Senator from New Jersey, to- 


‘day issued the following statement: 


“As a Member of the United States Senate 
I shall vote against: continuing Senator Mc- 
CarTuy as chairman, or as a member, of the 
Committee on Government Operations or of 
any other committee with similar functions. 

“Congressional investigations have con- 
tributed greatly to a wider realization of 
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what communism is and the total threat 
which it poses to our country and our way 
of life. And such investigations have per- 
formed @ vital service in uncovering Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion in gov- 
ernment and in our society. I am fully 
aware that this is so and of the difficulties 
and frustrations experienced by congres- 
sional committees and others in their efforts 
to combat subversive activity and infiltration 
and of the incredible naivete of many other- 
wise intelligent people, some of whom even 
today fail to understand or refuse to admit 
the existence or seriousness of the problem. 
tam aware also of the skillful way in which 
the Communists themselves have attempted 
to discredit all efforts, whether by congres- 
sional committees or otherwise, to expose 
their activities and of the way in which 
many well-intentioned citizens have unwit- 
tingly played the Communist game. 

“The dangers are real, they persist and will 
continue. Our vigorous efforts to combat 
them must also continue by every effective 
means, including that of congressional in- 
yestigations. Such investigations will con- 
tinue effectively under leadership other than 
that of Senator McCartuy. And I am con- 
yinced that our total effort to meet and de- 
feat the menace of communism will be 
strengthened when the distracting and di- 
yisive effect of his participation is removed. 

“My conclusion rests on two broad grounds. 
The first has to do with the relations be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government. The second 
has to do with the relations between the 
legislative branch, and its investigating com- 
mittees, and the people. 

“Wisely, the framers of our Constitution 
created our National Government with three 
great branches and allocated separate powers 
to each. This separation of powers is an 
essential bulwark of our individual liberties. 
But it also presents great difficulties. 

“It is obvious that our Government simply 
could not function if the executive depart- 
ments and their personnel were subjected to 
constant unjustified harassment and attack 
by congressional investigating committees, 
Yet, where there is reason to suspect the 
existence of serious dereliction which cannot 
be, or is not being, remedied by the execu- 
tive branch itself, the most searching scru- 
tiny by Congress is not only proper but 
mandatory. On this point the lesson of the 
Hiss case will not soon be forgotten, 

“The difficulty of the problems presented 
by the separation of powers can be reduced 
by an improvement in the rules governing 
congressional committee investigations, I 
have long been a sponsor of legislation for 
this purpose and I am glad to note that 
the prospects for favorable action in this 
direction are better than they have ever been 
before. 

“But, at best, procedural improvements 
can do only a part of the job. In many sit- 
uations precise lines of demarcation between 
the executive and legislative authority would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to draw. And 
it would be unwise—and even dangerous— 
to attempt to lay down hard and fast rules 
limiting the scope of congressional investi- 
gations in all cases which might arise. Much 
latitude must necessarily be left to Congress 
and its investigating committees. Our ulti- 
mate reliance has to be upon the exercise 
of sound judgment and restraint by the 
members, and especially the chairmen, of 
such committees. 

“The members and chairmen of congres- 
sional investigating committees must, of 
course, be fully aware of their responsibility 
to investigate and expose dereliction in the 
executive departments and unswerving in 
their determination to fulfill that responsi- 
bility. They must be equally aware that the 
unwise and unrestrained exercise of their 
power can do incalculable harm to the effec- 
tive functioning of our Government. Sen- 
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ator McCarTHY, in my opinion, has shown 
that he lacks this awareness to a degree 
which disqualifies him for such service. 

“The second ground for my conclusion is 
equally fundamental. 

“Our free society can exist only so long as 
its individual members feel secure. They 
must be confident that in their dealings 
with each other and with the state they 
will be treated fairly and their vital inter- 
ests will be protected. 

“Whenever any substantial number of in- 
dividuals lose this confidence, internal un- 
rest and disunity will weaken the basic 
structure of the society to which they be- 
long. And, in these times, no society in 
which such lack of confidence persists is 
likely very long to remain both independent 
and free. We must, therefore, see to it that 
our society continues to be one in which 
the individual citizen feels secure. This 
has many implications. 

“It means that our political system must 
continue to be one in which the individual 
citizen can accept the result of an election 
with composure, confident that no matter 
which party wins it offers no threat to what 
he regards as his vital interests. It means 
that the individual citizen must be able 
to rely on his Government to protect him 
from harm at the hands of his fellow citi- 
zens by adequate and honest police. and 
through a system of courts and juries which 
will apply impartial justice under law. It 
means that the individual citizen must have 
confidence that the necessary and broad pow- 
ers of Government in all its branches will 
be exercised with restraint and in a fair and 
decent way and not in ways which will un- 
necessarily invade his privacy, destroy his 
standing with his fellow men or otherwise 
do him harm, 

“There is, perhaps, no situation in which, 
unavoidably, the individual citizen is more 
at the mercy of those in authority than 
when he becomes the subject of & legisla- 
tive committee investigation. For here the 
great constitutional safeguards developed 
over the centuries afford him relatively lit- 
tle protection. 

“Until recently this was not a matter of 
general concern. Few people knew anything 
about legislative committee investigations 
and fewer still ever imagined that such in- 
vestigations could in any way affect them. 

“This is no longer true. No topic is of 
wider interest and more and more people 
are beginning to wonder whether they might 
not some day be obliged to face an inves- 
tigating committee and how they would be 
dealt with if that should happen. It has, 
therefore, become acutely important that 
congressional committee investigations be 
conducted fairly and with due regard for 
the rights and interests of the individuals 
involved and that the public as a whole 
should have confidence that this will @e 
done, 

“To this end improvements in the rules 
and procedures governing congressional com- 
mittee investigations and safeguarding the 
rights of individuals in connection therewith 
will be of substantial help. As indicated 
earlier, I have long urged such action and it 
is gratifying that progress along this line 
now seems assured. But, here also, pro- 
cedural reform can provide but a partial 
remedy. Even the best procedures which 
can be devised will not sufficiently protect 
the rights of individuals unless the mem- 
bers and chairmen of congressional investi- 
gating committees exercise their broad pow- 
ers with wisdom and restraint. 

“It is, I think, not open to question that 
large numbers of our people, including prac- 
tically all members of many important 
groups in our national life, have become con- 
vinced that congressional investigations un- 
der Senator McCartny are reckless and un- 
fair; that they are not objective but domi- 
nated by the purpose of proving the truth 
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of preconceived ideas; and, what to many 
people is the most disturbing of all, that they 
are conducted in a manner calculated to 
gain support by appealing to the emotions 
of the people rather than to their reason. 

“As a result, when our country is faced 
with its greatest crisis, and unity and con- 
fidence in each other and in our Government 
and its leaders are essential to our sur- 
vival, Senator McCarTHy has become a deep- 
ly divisive force. It seems clear that this is 
not a transitory phenomenon. Every day 
the people become more deeply divided, the 
feelings on both sides more bitter and more 
violent. There is, I believe, no solution pos- 
sible so long as Senator McCartHy remains 
either as chairman or as a member of the 
Committee on Government Operations or of 
any other committee with similar func- 
tions.” 





Statement of United States Senator H. 
Alexander Smith on Vice President 
Nixon’s Recent Address in Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert into the Recorp a statement 
by United States Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmirH, Republican, of New Jersey, on 
Vice President Nrxon’s recent address in 
Milwaukee: 


STATEMENT BY UNITED SraTes SENATOR H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, REPUBLICAN, or NEW 
JERSEY, ON VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’s RECENT 
ADDRESS IN MILWAUKEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—The recent 
address by Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
in Milwaukee on June 26, on the subject of 
our foreign policy, raises some serious prob- 
lems with regard to the past and present 
handling of America’s Far Eastern relations. 

To me, the questions raised by these prob- 
Iems are timely and fundamental. They 
have a direct bearing on the present issue of 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Four years ago on August 14, 1950, four 
Republican Senators, then minority mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, issued a statement analyzing post- 
war events which led to the Korean war. 
Signers included Alexander Wiley, Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
now United States: representative to the 
U. N., and myself. We came to this in- 
escapable conclusion: 

“Our far eastern policy * * * consist- 
ently temporized with and capitulated to the 
ruthless demands of the Communists, 
dominated by Moscow. Under it the Krem- 
lin was, in effect, given a green light to grab 
whatever it could in China, Korea, and 
Formosa. This was never a bipartisan policy. 
It was solely an administration policy.” 


Today, as we are reaping the bitter harvest 
of those years when “we were persistently led 
to believe that Chinese communism was 
only a great agrarian reform movement,” it 
well behooves the American people to restudy 
the lessons of past foreign policy failures 
under previous Democratic administrations, 


Although some Democrat leaders havépro- 
fessed much distress over recent criticism of 
those previous Far Eastern policies, the very 
urgency of these present times makes this 
reappraisal most important. Knowledge of 
past mistakes will be of inestimable useful- 
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ness as we seek honorable means of halting 
the Communist fiood that was unleashed 
in the late 1940's. 

We contended then and still contend that 
an intelligent bipartisan foreign policy has 
never meant that past blunders should be 
ignored or. covered up. Even in global 
affairs, experience is a great teacher, though 
a ruthless one. So the harsh lessons we have 
learned between Yalta (where the betrayal 
of free China began) and Korea (where 
33,000 Americans paid the price for that 
error with their lives) must never be for- 
gotten. 

It would be failing our obligation to the 
people of the United States—perhaps sui- 
cidally—to close our eyes to something per- 
ceived so clearly 4 years ago. 

What we learned then, at such a price, 
was that a foreign policy based on weakness 
and relying on bad judgment leads only to 
disaster. In the years from 1945-49 we saw 
600 million of our potential allies vanish 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Four years ago, in our statement, we de- 
clared: “We shall not sleep peacefully at 
night until our Government’s policy is based 
on the full realization that world domi- 
nation by communism is still the goal of 
the Kremlin.” 

Fortunately, although the peril is still 
vast, we now have an administration which 
understands the true nature of that menace. 
As Vice President Nron said at Milwaukee 
on June 26: 

“Communism is a world threat and it is 
just as important to stop it in Asia, South 
America, and the United States as in Europe.” 

And he added: 

“By their leadership, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles are making it clear to 
the world that the Communists, and the 
Communists alone, are blocking the road to 
peace. At Berlin, at Geneva, at Caracas, 
in the United Nations, the responsibility for 
aggression has been placed squarely where it 
belongs—on the men in Moscow and Peking.” 





Saga of a Weekly Newspaper in Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Bandera Bulletin, a weekly 
newspaper published in Bandera, Tex., 
recently observed the 10th anniversary 
of its establishment. 

That occasion was of importance, nat- 
urally, to the editor and publisher of 
the paper, Mr. J. Marvin Hunter, emi- 
nent Texas historian. It was important 
also to the readers of the Bandera Bulle- 
tin. But the importance of the Bul- 
letin’s birthday, in a very real sense, 
extends far beyond them. 

The weekly newspaper is a peculiarly 
American phenomenon. In its week-to- 
week chronicle of the comings and go- 
ings, the births and deaths and marri- 
ages, of everyday Americans, it typifies 
in many respects what we mean when 
we speak of our way of life. It is for this 
reason that I ask unanimous consent 
that the birthday editorial of the 
Bandera Bulletin be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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This week the Bandera Bulletin enters 
upon its 10th year of existence. Its first issue 
appeared July 13, 1945, a plain, homely little 
weekly of four pages, printed in the back 
room of the Frontier Times Museum in the 
small plant which we had been using for the 
publication of our monthly magazine, Fron- 
tier Times. The old Bandera New Era, which 
we had sold nearly 10 years before, was still 
being published, but within a year it folded 
up, and left the Bulletin the only news- 
paper in Bandera County. It continued to 
grow, and we added new machinery and 
equipment, and in 1947, erected the present 
building on upper Main Street, and today 
our printing plant is one of the best equipped 
establishments in this section of the State. 
We have tried to keep abreast of the progress 
and development of Bandera, and are proud 
of what has been accomplished in the past 
10 years. We intend to keep moving forward. 
Before another 10 years passes into history 
we hope to chronicle many new improve- 
ments in the town and county, such as in- 
corporation of Bandera, more paved streets, 
greater public-school facilities, a major north 
and south highway through the county, more 
farm-to-market roads, a number of factory 
industries, a 50-percent increase in popula- 
tion, and many other things that will con- 
tribute to Bandera’s growth and prosperity. 
During our 34 years in the newspaper busi- 
ness in Bandera we have predicted and 
worked for many things which we have lived 
to see materialize. We intend to continue 
to work for better things for Bandera. 





Appeal to America for Trieste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, Mr. Luigi 
Scala, grand venerable of grand lodge 
of Rhode Island, Order Sons of Italy in 
America, has sent me a very interesting 
article entitled “Appeal to America for 
Trieste.” ‘This article is very timely, and 
I think will be of interest to the Members 
of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPEAL TO AMERICA FOR TRIESTE 


%, this period of apparent calm, it is well 
to consider the question of Trieste. As Ital- 
jians we are, of course, interested parties; 
but, as educators, we are trained to examine 
questions objectively. 

The attitude of American newspapers in 
general, and in fact, the French and—even 
worse—the English newspapers, reflect Italy’s 
lack of a good press. America harbors a 
smaller measure of ill-feeling against Italy 
than most of the other countries. We do 
not think, for example, that America has any 
hidden purpose Trieste. We do 
not think that she intends to create a new 
and dangerous Austria behind Italy’s back 
in order to keep her attention riveted on 
her Alpine frontier, so that she will not look 
eae covetously toward the Mediterranean and 

ica. 





FEW FRIENDLY VOICES 
Why, then, have we heard so few friendly 
voices from America? Is it, perhaps, because 
American public opinion has not been suffi- 
ciently informed about Trieste, partly be- 
cause of our unskilled publicity and partly 
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because we have believed it is unworthy of ys 
to have to demonstrate something which 
appears to us to be so obviously true? or ;, 
it because of your fear that the stand taken 
by the Italians about Trieste might compro. 
mise the defensive arrangements for Western 
Europe? Is it due to the lack of SENnsitivity 
on your part regarding questions of nation. 
ality, not found in your history, while we 
have been born and bred in them? Or ig i 
the result of your viewing and measuring 
political questions by very broad geographi. 
cal and ideological standards, such as: “Ques. 
tion of the Pacific” or of Asia or of Europe; 
question of a free world; or of the four free. 
doms, or of the rights of the individuaj? 
Compared to these, the fate of a twopenny 
city piaced at the end of a tiny sea, cop. 
tended for by two riotous neighbors, appears 
to you as a matter of no consequence. Be. 
cause of this, it may happen that the party 
speaking louder and with more braggadocio, 
threatening thunder and lightning, might 
be declared to be in the right and the other 
party in the wrong. 
HISTORY 


The problems of the world are many and 
diverse, each requiring to be measured by 
a standard of its own, one which must per. 
force take into account the merits of the 
case in the abstract, as well as its back. 
ground, its history and the people's sense 
of justice. When we mention history we 
do not intend to go back to ancient Rome 
which set up colonies on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, from Aquileia to Spalato, 
molding those populations to her own 
image as regards language, form of govern- 
ment, and monuments, thus creating a per- 
manent bond between them and the Italian 
peninsula. This was apparent in later cen- 
turies when, on both shores of the Adriatic, 
there flourished the same type of civiliza- 
tion, based on the regime of city-state, and 
the two shores of that sea lived in an un- 
interrupted, peaceful relationship, embrac- 
ing trade, culture, and the people them- 
selves. In the end, the peoples of the op- 
posite shores of the Adriatic, with the excep- 
tion of Trieste, rallied under the Republic of 
Venice, gaining as a result her protection 
against the Slav pirates who infested that 
coast. They remained under Venetian rule 
until 1797, when victorious Napoleon first 
gave Venice and all Venetian lands to Aus- 
tria in exchange for Belgium and Lombardy, 
and later on combined them in what he 
called the Italian Kingdom. 

As for Trieste, she had fallen under Aus- 
tria through Hapsburgic intrigue since 1381, 
but, in spite of this, Trieste grew as she was 
born, that is, Roman and Italian. In 1815, 
at the Congress of Vienna, Austria, supported 
by England triumphed and collected the in- 
heritance of Venice. However, during the 
struggle of the Italian Risorgimento which 
followed and brought about the independ- 
ence and political unity of Italy, Italians 
continued to look to these Venetian lands 
as an integral part of the Italian nation, to 
be freed from Austrian domination. 

When in 1861 and 1866, after the war with 
Austria, the new and free Kingdom of Italy 
was constituted, there remained in Austrian 
hands the cities and regions on the other 
side of the Adriatic, giving immediate rise 
to the problem of their redemption. Thus, 
they became known as the unredeemed 
Italy. The irredentist movement dedicated 
to an Italy united within its ethnical and 
natural boundaries gained ground, and grew 
ever stronger from 1866 onward, especially 
after Austria, with a view to counteract the 
Italianity of umredeemed Italy, began to 
favor the Slavs and encourage their tend- 
ency to emigrate from the mountains and 
from the countryside toward the cities and 
the coast. 

IRREDENTISM 

The irredentist movement had its center 

in Trieste, which was, in a sense, the capital 
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of “unredeemend Italy.” A dynamic and 
militant city, it proclaimed itself unremit- 
tingly Italian also in sentiment and will. 
It was living the same spiritual life as Italy. 
Its newspapers ignored Vienna and knew 
only Rome. When in 1915 Italy entered 
world War I against Germany and Austria, 
thousands of men from Gorizia, Trieste, 
Istria, Fiume, and Dalmatia crossed the fron- 
tier and joined the Italian Army; hundreds 
of them died on the battlefield, and those who 
were taken prisoners died on the gallows. 
Some names, as those of Nazario Sauro, of 
Capodistria; Francesco Rismondo, of Spa- 
lato; Scipio Slataper and Guido Stuparich, 
of Trieste; are engraved in the hearts of 
Italians as heroes of the Risorgimento. The 
Italians felt and fought that war on the 
Allied side, a war which lasted 4 years and 
cost Italy 600,000 dead and untold wealth. 
The first and main objective for the Italians 
was and still is Trieste, both for itself and 
as the representative city of all Istria and 
Dalmatia. 

As a matter of fact, the Italian national- 
ity of Trieste and of Venezia Giulia was 
recognized by the English, French, and Rus- 
sians, who in April 1915 in the Treaty of 
London, provided that Gorizia, Trieste, and 
Istria and part of Dalmatia should return 
to Italy. And, in October 1918, lined up 
on the Piave River, 57 Italian divisions and 
8 small French divisions, 3 British divisions, 
and 1 American regiment crushed the Teu- 
tonic Empire, 

The Italian nationality of those regions 
was recognized by President Wilson himself, 
although he was against the secret treaties 
which had been stipulated before American 
intervention in Europe, and listened sym- 
pathetically to the propaganda of Yugosla- 
vian exiles—but, at Versailles, Wilson him- 
self proposed the partition of Istria in two, 
of which the eastern should have gone to 
the then created Yugaslavia and the west- 
ern, including Trieste, to Italy; but finally 
he agreed to no partition but that the whole 
of Istria should be assigned to Italy. 


ITALIANITY LONG RECOGNIZED 


Now, then, American friends, how can you 
expect a nation worthy of its name to forget 
its ancient and modern history, intensely 
lived for over a century, consecrated by so 
much blood and sealed by international 
agreements? To touch Trieste is, for Italy, 
the same as to touch Milan or Turin or Rome 
or Palermo. 

Italy, after the last world war, powerless 
and divided by factions as she was, endured 
all. The loss of her state sovereignty; that 
of her African provinces, that of her natural 
boundaries on the western and eastern Alps. 
But when the destiny-of Trieste and of the 
free territory was questioned, all Italy pro- 
tested. She began to protest when the Tri- 
partite Declaration made by the three powers 
in 1948 had become a dead letter; and that 
Tito, who had occupied and who was govern- 
ing the remainder of Istria and the major 
part of the free territory of Trieste or Zone 
B, was intensifying his policy of denational- 
ization in that zone, and through terror was 
forcing the evacuation of the districts popu- 
lated by Italians. 

She protested when she saw that the 
Anglo-American decision of October 1953, in- 
tended to transfer immediately their mili- 
tary and civil powers in Zone A to Italy re- 
mained on paper. She protested with an 
even more unanimous and painful voice 
when she saw the civil police of Zone A 
stain with blood the streets of Trieste, vio- 
late churches and private residences, make 
hundreds of arrests and set up criminal pro- 
ceedings only because the people of Trieste, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
1918 victory of Vittorio Veneto, also an al- 
lied victory, decorated the city hall with the 
Italian flag. 
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American friends, please allow us to say 
it: im all this affair, tragedy mixes with 
comedy, & comedy which is a reflection on 
the western powers who appear to be intimi- 
dated. It strikes also at the great principles 
which the great powers asserted and de- 
fended even with war. Where do freedom 
and democracy go when no account is taken 
of the feelings and of the will of those Ital- 
ian populations, even where they form a 
compact mass living within Italian bound- 
aries, and when the western powers seem 
bent to appeasing a Communist government 
who until yesterday was tied up with Stalin? 


BULWARK AGAINST COMMUNISM 


What sort of defense of western civiliza- 
tion is being set up by making the way to the 
west easy for that incoherent Balkan world, 
@ mixture of breeds and of religions with 
loose ethnical and geographical frontiers, 
poisoned by internal hatreds and far from 
being deaf to the natural call of pan-Slav- 
ism? As against that world, Italian Trieste 
and Venezia Giulia are frontier cities and re- 
gions standing not between 2 states, but 
between 2 worlds, between 2 civilizations. 
To maintain them Italian is fully in the 
interest of the West. If they fall, a barrier 
will fall. The whole of Europe which from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic is with great effort 
striving to defend herself against the Slav 
tide, that is, at this time, from communism 
and Russian imperialism, and has already 
lost much ground, would disastrously lose 
even more hallowed ground. 

Italy joined the Atlantic pact spontaneous- 
ly and without asking for anything, in order 
to save, along with peace, western civiliza- 
tion, which is also Christian civilization, 
from the threat of communism and atheism. 
She faithfully expects that Americans give 
peace with justice to their Italian friends. 

(Rome, Italy, Alberto De Stefani, professor 
of political economy and finance at the Uni- 
versity of Rome; former Minister of 
Finances; Gioacchino Volpe, professor of 
modern history at the University of Rome; 
Guido Po, admiral; commander of naval di- 
vision in the war 1915-18.) 





The Worth of American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as inspiring an expression of faith 
in America and confidence in the Ameri- 
can people as I have ever read was pub- 
lished in the July 3 issue of the Texas 
Catholic, a Dallas, Tex., newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “The Worth of American 
Life,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The main body of life in the United States 
is sound. Most Americans have well regu- 
lated and disciplined habits. The work of 
America is a great work, the most productive 
the world has known. There is virtue in the 
constant good-will of most Americans. 

OPPORTUNITY 

All that the average American wants Is the 
opportunity to work, to enjoy his home and 
moderate recreation. 
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RICH PRODUCT 


So rich is the product of the quiet work- 
ers of America, whether they be corporation 
executives in high towers or those who stand 
beside machines, that a great many parasites 
and scalawags are able to splash around in 
tre profits earned by the steady and indus- 
trious people. The considerably large mi- 
nority of the unethical make the headlines 
and receive so much publicity that the im- 
pression is made of an undisciplined people. 


NOT PRIDE 


Most Americans are not proud, they do not 
want their names in the society columns. 
They are happy in modest homes; they are 
moderately acquisitive but not what might 
be called covetous. Despite the lurid pic- 
tures in magazines and the movies, and a 
high divorce rate, most Americans live in 
tranquil domesticity together. They like to 
eat and drink well, but they are not a glut- 
tonous people, as were the ancient Romans 
and some modern Orientals. They are slow 
to anger en masse and in their relations with 
their neighbors. They do not envy the rich, 
and they enjoy work. 


GOOD SENSE 


The majority of the American people has 
good sense. Wise men would leave these 
steady people alone. Unfortunately some 
extroverts with no appreciation of the good 
roots of American life are trying to disturb 
them and by introducing European totali- 
tarian ideas in economics to plow under 
a Civilization which has produced such good 
fruits of abundant living. 





Conviction of Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., for 
Income-Tax Evasion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Nunan Convicted,” published in 
the Chicago Daily News of July 1, 1954. 
This editorial justifiably lauds the senior 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMs] 
for the very excellent work he has done 
in the investigatory field. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nownan CONVICTED 


Conviction of Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., for 
income-tax evasion climaxes a sorry chap- 
ter in the history of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Congressional and grand jury 
charges ranging from criminal offenses 
through borderline influence-mongering to 
plain incompetence on the part of some 
higher-ups were an important part of the 
“mess in Washington” that aroused voters 
in 1952. 

Scores resigned or were fired and a num- 
ber were indicted. Former collectors of such 
major districts as St. Louis and Boston were 
convicted of corrupt practices. . 

But the case of Nunan, who was Internal 
Revenue Commissioner from 1944 to 1947, 
will most enrage the taxpaying millions. He 
was the top tax collector who cheated on 
his own taxes. 

He was convicted of failing to report, in 
a 5-year period through 1950, additional in- 
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come that would have made his tota] tax 
bill $291,523 instead of the $200,437 he actual- 
ly paid. The counts of the indictment in- 
cluded one of evading some $33,000 in 1946, 
when he was Commissioner. Further evasion 
was charged in 1947 when he resigned to 
practice law. 

Nunan’s defense was that unreported sums 
were accounted for by his wife’s inheritance 
and other assets put in cash in the early 
1930’s and not redeposited until the late 
1940’s. It was offset, in the juror’s minds, 
by evidence of huge legal fees. Many of 
these were in tax cases which have further 
attracted investigators’ interest. One bit of 
evidence was his failure to list an $1,800 
election bet paid him by check. 

Nunan faces a stiff sentence and fine. 
There have been far larger examples of tax 
cheating, but Nunan’s former position makes 
his deed especially unforgiveable. His later 
use of his special knowledge in private prac- 
tice, while unfortunately all too common, 
did not help his case. 

The taxpayers are under debt to the con- 
gressional investigators, notably Delaware's 
Senator Wrm.1aMs, Republican, and a House 
subcommittee, who sparked much of the ex- 
posure, and to new administrators who have 
striven hard to remove the stigma. 

So are the great majority of honest and 
courteous Internal Revenue employees who 
have suffered indirectly while doing their un- 
appreciated jobs well. 





The American Heresy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
address which follows was delivered June 
14° 1954, at the commencement exercises 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, by 
the editor of Harper’s magazine, Mr. 
John Fischer. The survival of freedom, 
itself, may well depend on our achieving 
in the United States the maturity Mr. 
Fischer discusses so well: 

THE AMERICAN HERESY 


Perhaps I had better begin with a con- 
fession. I have never made a commence- 
ment address before. Worse yet, I have 
never even heard one. When I was graduat- 
ing from college, jobs were scarce; and I left 
the campus as soon as my last examination 
was finished, in hope of sneaking a brief 
lead on the ravening horde of job-hunters. 
As a result, I missed the terminal oratory. 
Until now, I had never felt that loss very 
keenly. 


I understand, however, that a commence- 
ment speech is a highly stylized art form, 
almost as rigid in its conventions as the son- 
net or the television commercial. Indeed, 
Dr. Chalmers has told me that virtually all 
such talks can be summarized in nine words: 
“Gentlemen, we are living in a time of 
crisis.” 

No doubt this observation is true; but 
I question whether it is news to any of you— 
and I hope you will forgive me for neglecting 
this traditional theme. Mankind always has 
been living in a state of crisis, ever since he 
first tried to take a dry cave away from a 
saber-toothed tiger; and presumably he al- 
ways will. Trouble, in fact, is our natural 
habitat. That is what makes life such a 
precarious and exciting business—and since 
this surely is something which each of you 
already has discovered for yourself, I shall 
not remind you of it today. 
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Instead, I would like to talk about a theo- 
logical question which has interested me 
for a long while. As you perhaps have 
noticed, every editor is a frustrated preacher; 
and since many of you are heading for the 
ministry, I hope this matter may have some 
interest for you as well. It might be de- 
scribed as the American heresy. It is a sin 
of which nearly everybody in this country 
is guilty, without knowing it; indeed, I sus- 
pect that you have never heard it mentioned 
in any of your college courses. And unless 
we learn to recognize it, and to repent in 
time, I am convinced that we shall be in- 
viting a fearful punishment. 

This native American heresy is nicely set 
forth in a little sign which used to hang on 
the walls of many military installations dur- 
ing the last war. It read: “The difficult we 
do today; the impossible will take a little 
longer.” 

This motto expresses an attitude toward 
the world which is—so far as I know— 
uniquely American. No other nation shares 
it. We alone assume that all problems can 
be solved; that every story has a happy end- 
ing; that the application of enough energy 
and good will can make everything come out 
all right—and in a hurry. 


In view of our history, this assumption fs 
natural enough. As a people, we have never 
encountered any obstacle that we could not 
overcome. The Pilgrims had a rough first 
winter, but after that the colony flourished. 
Valley Forge was naturally followed by York- 
town. Daniel Boone always found his way 
through the forest. We crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, and the Mississippi, and the Rockies 
with an impetus that nothing could stop. 
The wagon trains got through; the pony ex- 
press delivered the mail; in spite of Bull Run 
and the Copperheads, the Union was some- 
how preserved. We never came across a river 
we couldn’t bridge, a depression we couldn’t 
pull out of, a war we couldn’t win. So far, we 
have never known the tragedy, frustration, 
and sometimes defeat which are ingrained in 
the memories of all other peoples. 


So it is only natural that when we encoun- 
ter a new problem, we assume automatically 
that it can be solved pretty quick, if only we 
try hard enough. Just pour in enough man- 
power, money, and bulldozers and we can 
lick it. As Adlai Stevenson recently pointed 
out, we even carry this habit of thought into 
the realm of foreign affairs.. If one diplomat 
can’t come up with the answer, fire him and 
hire another—or better yet, hire 10. And if 
that doesn’t do the job, many Americans 
conclude that there can be only one expla- 
nation: treason. 


For all these reasons, it is easy to under- 
stand how we have acquired this cheerful 
and rather engaging approach to life. It 
would be dangerous, however, to condone 
it—or so it seems to me. For it is funda- 
mentally an un-Christian attitude. It ig- 
nores the problem of evil; it is loaded with 
arrogance and pride; and so long as we cling 
to it, we shall never be able to face the tasks 
ahead of us realistically. 


These chores just ahead of us—the assign- 
ments which your generation must handle— 
are new ones, quite different from anything 
in our previous history. You are, I am sure, 
fully aware of them. You know very well 
that the United States is being forced to 
carry troublesome and unwanted responsi- 
bilities in many distant reaches of the globe; 
and undoubtedly you are painfully conscious 
of the cost, in terms of taxes and anxiety 
and your own military service. The point 
I am trying to make is that we cannot hope 
to handle these new tasks effectively, unless 
we purge ourselves of our American heresy. 
We need, first of all, to learn a little cold- 
eyed humility. We need to recognize that 
our capabilities are limited; that there are 
some problems which cannot be solved 
quickly; and that we must acquire a new 
virtue which has never been popular in this 
country—the virtue of patience, 
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In fact, it might be useful for us to re. 
member that many of the really hard prop. 
lems of the world never get solved at ail, 
They are merely superseded by other prob. 
lems. For example, the conflict between 
Moslem and Christian, which dominateg 
world politics for some 300 years, was never 
resolved; it merely became submerged in the 
newer and more urgent problems of the 
Renaissance, the age of discovery, and finally 
the industrial revolution. The same was 
true of the Hundred Years War, which also 
started as a conflict between two ideologies— 
in this case, Protestant and Catholic. The 
underlying issues were never solved, because 
they are fundamentally irreconcilable; but 
they did cease to preoccupy the minds of men 
when nationalism and class conflict began to 
emerge as more pressing issues. (Before the 
Hundred Years War finally petered out, curi. 
ously enough, a Catholic cardinal was organ. 
izing the Protestant League, and a Protestant 
general was leading the armies of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The struggle had been trans. 
formed from one of religious ideology to one 
of national ambition—a result which no one 
could have foreseen in the beginning.) 

It is at least conceivable that the ideologi. 
cal conflicts of our own time will defy solu- 
tion in similar fashion, but will be replaced 
by other issues of a kind which at this 
moment we cannot even guess. 

We can make a reasonable guess, however, 
at the shape of the world we are going to 
live in. The outline can be sketched quickly 
with a few simple figures. They add up to 
the basic arithmetic of our future—but for 
some strange reason they are not very widely 
known, even in the universities. Here they 
are: 

The United States has slightly more than 5 
percent of all the people on the globe. It 
uses about 50 percent of all the world’s out- 
put of raw materials. It makes about half 
of the world’s manufactured goods—and, 
roughly, enjoys about half of the earth's 
wealth. 

The other 95 percent of all human beings 
get along on the remaining half. They 
don’t get along very well. There is only 
about 1 acre of food-producing land. for 
each of the 2% billion people now crowd- 
ing this planet; but it takes more than 2 
acres to feed a person adequately. (Not well, 
just “adequately.”) That means that a lot 
of people are hungry most of the time—but 
not as hungry as they are going to be. 

Every day the world acquires about 55,000 
additional mouths, which immediately start 
squalling to be filled. In other words, the 
net increase gives us the equivalent of a new 
city about the size of Cleyeland Heights 
every single day of the year. As a conse- 
quence, the population of the earth has 
doubled in the past century. At the present 
rate it will double again in 92 years. Mean- 
while, the good farming land in most areas 
is wearing away pretty fast; relatively little 
new land can be brought into production, 
and then only at heavy cost. 

Clearly this is not a stable situation. The 
hungry 95 percent outside our borders are 
not likely to be content indefinitely to split 
up the wealth of the planet on 50-50 terms 
with the 5 percent of us who are inside. 
And as their piece of the planet gets more 
overcrowded, we can hardly expect them to 
starve quietly—not while the grass 100ks 
so much greener on our side of the fence. 

So America can look forward to living 
under pressure. Even if communism had 
never been invented—if Marx had never been 
born and Russia did not exist—the pressure 
would still be great. (You can watch it, any 
time you like, along the banks of the Rio 
Grande where wetbacks by the hundreds of 
thousands push across the border from Mex- 
ico in spite of the patrols.) 

To put it bluntly, we are already living 
under siege. We shall probably remain un- 
der siege from now on for as long as anyone 
can foresee. If the Communist assault 
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should miraculously vanish—as of course it 
won't—we can look for new pressure to de- 
velop almost immediately. From Asia, most 
likely, since that is where the surplus pop- 
ulation is building up most explosively. I 
pappened to be in India during the great 
famine of 1943, when something like a mil- 
lion and @ half people starved to death— 
literally in the streets and by the roadsides. 
I saw many thousands of others who man- 
aged to survive, but who had never once 
enjoyed @ full belly in all their lives. It 
would not surprise me, therefore, if India 
might someday become an aggressive nation 
just as China is today, pushing out blindly 
for space to accommodate her spiraling 
millions. 

As for us in America, we can expect to live 
from now on in much the way that besieged 
people have always lived. We will keep up a 
strong garrison. We will spend a large part 
of our wealth on arms. We will try to reduce 
the pressure a little by feeding the hungry 
hordes outside the walls. (The Romans 
called this tribute to the Goths and Huns. 
We call it UNRRA or the Marshall plan or 
foreign aid or point 4.) If we are smart 
enough, we can keep some allies. If we will 
let them, our diplomats may be able to divert 
the pressure for quite a while and to keep 
potential enemies from ganging up on us. 

But we cannot reasonably expect them to 
produce a permanent settlement within our 
lifetimes. ‘The arithmetic is all against 
them. Even the wisest statesmen can hardly 
hope to negotiate peace with the explosion 
of world population which is now well under 
way. 

Now those of you who have been studying 
biology might well point cut that nature 
always finds a way—usually drastic—to re- 
store the balance whenever any species out- 
grows its feeding grounds. The theologians 
among you might even argue that it is an 
example of divine providence that mankind 
should invént atomic weapons at just the 
moment of history when overpopulation 
threatens to become intolerable. I am re- 
luctant, however, to accept these grim argu- 
ments. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
despair is an even more deadly sin than the 
American heresy we were discussing earlier. 
The two of them are, it seems to me, closely 
related evils. It is fatally easy for any one 
who believes in quick and easy solutions to 
lapse into black despair whenever the ex- 
pected happy ending does not arrive on 
schedule. 

We have seen this happen repeatedly in 
our recent history. In 1918, for example, we 
fought a war which we hoped would make 
the world safe for democracy; and President 
Wilson propounded a league of nations which 
was supposed to make future wars unneces- 
sary. Probably the great majority of Amer- 
icans believed in those months that the diffi- 
cult was being done immediately, and that 
the impossible would be accomplished in 
just a little while. We soon found, however, 
that the granite facts of life did not yield so 
readily to our moral bulldozers; and then, in 
disillusionment, we withdrew into a sulky 
isolationism—with consequences which all of 
you know. 

Again, at the end of World War IT, we in- 
dulged in another binge of overconfidence. 
This time it was the United Nations which 
would quickly set everything right; and in 
our exuberant self-assurance, we disbanded 
our armies and prepared to live happily ever 
afterward. Once more we were disap- 
pointed; and now once more the voices of 
disillusionment and despair are rising 
throughout the land. They insist that we 
junk all of our new international machin- 
ery because it has failed to work miracles 
overnight; they demand a search for the 
traitors who must have betrayed our 
dreams; and they denounce our allies, be- 
cause these ungrateful foreigners sometimes 
show a disconcerting tendency to place their 
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Own interests ahead of America’s. Thus it 
is that our special heresy of great expecta- 
tions leads naturally to the sin of despair; 
and like every sin, this one carries its own 
kind of pyunishment—as we cannot help but 
notice every time wé open a newspaper. 

Because I am a perennial optimist, I am 
reasonably confident that in good time we 
Americans will outgrow our heresy. We are 
still a young nation; and perhaps this is one 
of those adolescent troubles which will dis- 
appear with maturity. In youth, everything 
appears to be almost within our grasp, ready 
to yield to an impetuous and confident at- 
tack; and by the same token, every setback 
and frustration seems to be a tragedy. 

In the middle years, however, there comes 
a day when we must admit that all of the 
shining goals we set for ourselves will not 
be so easy to reach—and that some of them 
may never be reached at all. At this point 
there is always a temptation to give up—to 
scoff at the ideals which now seem so elusive, 
and to resign oneself to a life of golf, high- 
balls, and comfortable cynicism. 

Fortunately, most people reject this kind 
of surrender. Instead, they manage some- 
how to acquire a view of the world which 
is neither impetuous nor cynical. Perhaps a 
little ruefully, they revise their wall motto 
so that it now reads: “The difficult may take 
a long while; the impossible rests with God.” 
And then they Keep on trying, with patience 
and good cheer, in the face of all discourage- 
ments. 

If individuals are able to make this ad- 
justment to maturity, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to hope that a nation may do it 
too. And once we have recovered from our 
American heresy, we may be surprised to 
find how often—in the very long run—the 
difficult does get accomplished; and some- 
times, perhaps, the impossible as well. 





The Vice President Speaks the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given me, there is included 
herewith a letter that I have addressed 
to the Vice President, Hon, Ricuarp M. 
Nrxon, in comment on his outstanding 
speech in Milwaukee in properly assess- 
ing the responsibility for the great losses 
we have suffered in the Asiatic sphere. 
The letter in full is as follows: 

JuLy 6, 1954. 





The Vice PRESIDENT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: My heartiest congratulations 
to you on your great speech of June 26 at 
the Wisconsin State Republican affair in 
Milwaukee, 

In your speech you laid down what is the 
real Republican position. What pleased me 
most perhaps was the forthrightness and 
directness with which you charged the 
Democrats with the responsibility they must 
bear in the great losses we have suffered in 


the Asiatic sphere. 


It is particularly right that the Democrats 
be assessed with their failures and that the 
people know the truth because, if this is not 
done, we may, through political error or be- 
cause we lack political vigor make possible 
a@ reestablishment of political control that 
can only bring more disservice and also more 
tragic developments for this country of ours. 
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By properly defining and stressing the Demo- 
cratic history, we are doing not only what is 
right but what is absolutely necessary so that 


our people may not again be led into political 
error. 


Yours sincerely, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 





Something About the Other Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
title of “United States Asks Little in Re- 
turn for Generous Gifts,” Reporter and 
Lecturer John Morley has written re- 
marks which serve to sharpen our in- 
quiry into the matter of our overseas ex- 
penditures. His article follows: 

Each time I return from a trip abroad I 
hear it said here that “the United States 
should try to understand the world and other 
people.” My considered retort usually is 
that it’s about time that the rest of the 
world tried to better understand the United 
States for a change. I believe we have done 
most of the understanding for too long a 
time already. 

We have tried to understand the world to 
the tune of over $100 billion—a hundred bil- 
lion dollars, that is, since World War I. This 
sum is unprecedented in world history. From 
World War I to World War II we have can- 
celed out debts to our allies of over $15 bil- 
lion, with more cancellations on the way. 
During World War II we gave our allies gifts, 
under the title of “Lend-Lease,” of over $50 
billion and received in return less than $8 
billion. Of this sum, Russia got over $13 
billion and paid back about $2 billion in re- 
ciprocal lend-lease. The balance is lost, so 
far as payment is concerned. 

Since the end of World War II over $31 
billion has been distributed under the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance authority, Foreign 
Economic Aid Act, and what is known as the 
Technical Cooperation Act, with Uncle Sam 
doing most of the cooperating. These figures 
do not include other hidden contributions, 
such as the agreement on tin, through which 
more millions will then be paid by United 
States consumers in order to stabilize the 
price on the world market, mostly for the 
benefit of the outside world. Since we buy 
most of the tin, we will pay most of the arti- 
ficial premium agreed upon by the rest of 
the world. 

In addition, the United States, through its 
Treasury and private contributions, has paid 
out billions more for disaster relief, war re- 
lief, and every form of international calam- 
ity, to friend and foe alike. 


UNITED STATES EXTREMELY GENEROUS 


It is argued by some that most of our 
financial aid has been ostensibly for military 
purposes. Which means, to defend free peo- 
ple against the encroachments and enslave- 
ment of Communist atheism. We can see 
little difference as to what use these billions 
were put to by our allies. The fact is that 
the United States taxpayers are out this huge 
sum of money and are now paying interest 
on a $275 billion debt of their own with no 
end in sight. 

It would have béen better, of course, if this 
huge financial aid could have been spent for 
tractors, housing, food, and health, Others 
say that this financial aid helped to defend 
the United States, too. Of course it did. But 
they make it sound as though it were an 
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imposition that this stupendous sum was 
expected to help the United States some- 
where along the way. 

Substantial portions of our economic aid 
were diverted to lick poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, illiteracy all over the globe, as a weapon 
against communism, which thrives on chaos 
and hopelessness. This aid served United 
States interests by bolstering nations with 
important strategic materials, frequently the 
target of Communist conspiracy. All this 
is a form of understanding the rest of the 
world. 

UNDERSTANDING A TWO-WAY STREET 

It is unfortunate that the careless methods 
of our financial aid made us vulnerable to 
the common impression that we bribed our 
way around the world. In some cases our 
generosity has backfired, because we got peo- 
ple used to handouts and when they had to 
be curtailed, resentment set in. This is 
usually the case, whether you're dealing with 
relatives and friends, or with nations. 

Nevertheless, the time comes when we 
reach the bottom of the barrel and scraping 
beyond that point is likely to wear out a 
hole and ruin the barrel itself for any future 
use, And besides, it has become apparent in 
this declining United States market that 
some sort of Marshall plan for Americans 
might not be out of order. Certainly a Mar- 
shall plan for new schoolhouses and better 
salaries for teachers and public servants 
might benefit all of us at home, not to men- 
tion some real reductions to backbreaking 
taxes in every category. 

In plain language, the United States has 
done enough for the time being. It has ex- 
pended its wealth and its manpower and its 
blood upon the altar of understanding of 
less fortunate nations. It has helped its 
friends and rehabilitated its foes. It has 
made a most ambitious effort to an honor- 
able understanding with Russia, both in di- 
rect money gifts and indirectly through the 
United Nations special agencies tc which 
Russia contributed little or nothing. It is 
not good sportsmanship for the British press 
and the French press and the Italian press 
to call us “Uncle Shylock.” 

Our position is not without error. We 
have pushed our way around a little bit. 
But it is the height of magnanimity to give 
away so much and ask for so little. In our 
financial sacrifices we might have appeared 
to want a little more credit for the gener- 
osity from those receiving it. If this has 
created resentment abroad, then let it be 
said that for $100 billion the world could 
very well afford to endure this defect in the 
American character, 





Why I Could Never Be a Communist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert 
proudly the following statement made by 
Pete H. Green, a sophomore in the 
Evanston (Ill.) High School and at pres- 
ent a volunteer member of my staff: 

I could never be a Communist because the 
Soviet system substitutes the authority of 
the State for the dignity of man; because it 
suppresses freedom of expression for con- 
formity; because it supplants incentive with 
complacency; above all, because its concept 
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of godless atheism challenges the spiritual 
foundation of our Republic. 


The statement, in answer to a ques- 
tion, “Why I could never be a Commu- 
nist,” won fourth place in the recent 
Damon Runyon national contest. 





Our Unsound, Dishonest, Inequitable 
Social Security Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by Albert C. Adams, chair- 
man, committee on social security of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to Senate Finance Committee, 
concerning H. R. 9366, 83d Congress, 2d 
session: 

I am Albert C. Adams, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee on social secu- 
rity of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, representing a membership of 
nearly 60,000 life insurance agents in this 
country. On behalf of our entire member- 
ship, I wish to acknowledge our appreciation 
for this opportunity to present to your com- 
mittee our views regarding the administra- 
tion’s social security bill, H. R. 9366. 

In your deliberations on this important 
bill, we ask that you give careful considera- 
tion to the position of the life underwriters 
in America. We feel that we are entitled to 
this consideration because of our record. ‘ 

We call at hundreds of thousands of homes, 
offices, shops, and business establishments 
each week to sell life insurance, collect pre- 
miums, service existing policies, and arrange 
for loans to policyholders and for the pay- 
ment of death claims. Collectively, the life 
underwriters of the country serve 90 million 
policyholders and their dependents. We 
perform a service vital to the people and 
essential to the growth and progress of our 
country. as 

The millions of premium dollars that we 
collect and turn over to our companies be- 
come part of vast funds which, after pay- 
ment of contractual benefits to policyholders 
and their dependents and those expenses 
necessary for operation, flow back into the 
Nation’s economic blood stream in the form 
of mortgages, both farm and city; railroad, 
utility, and industrial securities; and, equally 
important, obligations of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. You gentlemen are 
well aware, I am sure, of the fundamental 
part that these funds play in the life of the 
community and of the need for their con- 
tinued flow to finance the growth of the 
Nation’s industry, provide jobs, create tax- 
able income and property, and assure the 
continued expansion of our economy. 

The sale of life insurance and the collec- 
tion of the premiums paid by our policy- 
holders thus comprise a basic operation for 
the creation of vital industrial and job op- 
portunities in this country, while at the same 
time guaranteeing to individual purchasers 
that they and their families will have secu- 
rity against the hazards of premature death 
of the breadwinner and the economic ravages 
of old age. This flow of money also creates 
a@ cushion for our policyholders against tem- 
porary financial embarrassment because they 
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are able to borrow—with no questions 
asked—their share of the fund which they 
have created, to be restored by them at their 
convenience. Many homes and businesses 
have been saved by timely policy loans when 
no other form of credit was open to the 
borrowers, as is usually the case in life's 
financial crises. 

I am confident that all of you gentlemen 
have observed the benefits of life insurance, 
I am sure that you all know of cases where 
it has financed an education, saved a home, 
or been used as a basis for business credit, 
as it has for countless people. We hope 
that this direct statement will increase your 
appreciation of our business and the agent's 
place in it, and will result in your sympa. 
thetic consideration of the great concern 
over the threat to our future, and to the 
future of our business and our country, 
which we see in the bill now under study. 

People will not be inclined to buy security 
from us if the Government appears to give it 
away in larger amounts, at today’s low tax, 
This unnecessary competition constitutes a 
clear invasion of the market for private life 
insurance. In this connection, we particu. 
larly call attention to the fact that the 
biggest increases proposed by H. R. 9366 
would go to people in the highest earnings 
classification. These people have the finan- 
cial ability and have demonstrated willing- 
ness, by their purchases of life insurance, to 
take over for themselves where social security 
should leave off—at the minimum needs 
level. There is absolutely no need for the 
Federal Government to invade this market. 

Furthermore, the liberalization of these 
top benefits will make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for the new agent to gain a foothold in 
our business. The problems in this phase of 
the business are already at an all-time high. 
It has not been possible to expand the sales 
force enough in recent years to prevent a 
decline in the percentage of the consumer's 
dollars going into life insurance. For ex- 
ample, we note that the proportion of total 
money income put into life insurance de- 
creased from 3.8 percent in 1949 to 3.5 per- 
cent in 1952. This decline parallels the 1950 
and 1952 liberalizations of social-security 
benefits. 

The continuation of this trend for another 
generation will mean that only those pres- 
ently established agents writing larger 
amounts of life insurance will remain in our 
business. Production will fall off and the 
attrition of old business by death, maturity, 
and surrender will lead to the gradual 
liquidation of the life-insurance companies. 


We can see no other result if social-security 
benefits are raised as each Congress competes 
with its predecessor, whereby increased 
liberality becomes the test of its interest in 
the public welfare. What it will do to the 
people and to the country we can only 
surmise, but we know that eventually the 
program is going to be very costly because it 
is impossible to provide the substantial bene- 
fits promised for mere token taxpaymeuts. 
Moreover, with ever-increasing thrift re- 
quired by law, by means of a tax on payroll 
instead of through individual initiative, we 
believe that the effect on the life-insurance 
business which we have just outlined will 
follow as a matter of course. 

We have seen benefits raised substantially 
in 1950 and again in 1952, and we are now 
faced with this bill calling for even more 
substantial benefit increases. Can life in- 
surance continue to live if this accelerating 
trend continues? We question, very seri- 
ously, that it can. 


With present benefit commitments of the 
OASI program already greater than the total 
of all life insurance in force, a substantial 
portion of our market has already been ab- 
sorbed. The proposed increases would cut 
off another large segment, and we cannot 
help but wonder where it will all end. To 
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whom can we sell security if the Govern- 
ment makes everyone secure? Will life in- 
surance be able to retain its field personnel 
and to fill the gaps caused by normal turn- 
over, retirements, and deaths? These are 
serious questions. We see no satisfactory 
answer to them unless a halt is called to 
this practice of increasing social-security 
benefits every election year. 

We should like to add that if the idea 
were to become accepted that OASI is as 
good as life insurance and that it can be 
provided at a lower cost, we believe that 
the citizens of this country would be vic- 
tims of a superstition that has no basis in 
fact. The increased benefits that you are 
now considering may, according to Govern- 
ment experts, eventually cost as much as 
11.46 percent of payroll, or $27.6 billion a 
year, provided there are no further increases. 
(This estimate, by the way, is based upon 
the assumption of a continuing high em- 
ployment level. A decline in employment 
would, of course, increase the indicated cost 
even further.) Obviously, if this comes to 
pass, the payment of these benefits will have 
to be based on the uncertain premise that 
Congress will be willing to vote the neces- 
sary, but always unpopular, tax increases 
and that the public will be able and willing 
to pay them on top of Federal, State, and 
local income, property, wage, and sales taxes. 
Thus, there exists an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty that advises extreme caution in the 
assumption of commitments difficult of ful- 
fillment, which stands in sharp contrast to 
the demonstrated performance of life insur- 
ance for more than a century. We do not 
believe that it would justify the irreparable 
damage which the bill would cause to the 
life-insurance industry. Would it not be 
wiser to coordinate social security with life 
insurance than to have social security de- 
stroy our business? 

If benefits are to be increased at this time, 
we recommend that the increases be made 
only at the lower end of the wage scale, 
where the need is obvious and where the 
ability to make personal provision for secu- 
rity is limited. The merit of this recom- 
mendation is self-evident, and we strongly 
urge its adoption. 

In coming before you today, gentlemen, 
we ask no special favor, no subsidy, no tax- 
payers’ money. We ask nothing from the 
American people but the right to serve their 
best interests for the long run. For our- 
selves we ask only the right to live. 

May we urge you to hold the line and to 
attempt only those measures which are eco- 
nomically feasible for our Government and 
good for the free-enterprise system which 
has given America its vitality, integrity, and 
stability. To a man, our organization will 
fight to protect our American way of life. 
By the same token we will oppose any pro- 
gram which is inflationary in character or 
financially unsound in its implications. 

JuLy 1, 1954. 





The Girl Scouts, the United Nations, and 
Our Own Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Le Fevre, news editor of station 
WFTL-TV, Fort Lauderdale, Fila., is the 
author of an article entitled “Even the 
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Girl Scouts,” which contains some very 
interesting observations. 

One of the most startling observations 
made by Mr. Le Fevre is to the effect 
that the Girl Scouts describe a merit 
badge which requires a knowledge of the 
United Nations, but nowhere among the 
merit badges did he find one that re- 
quired the Girl Scouts to memorize part 
of the Declaration of Independence or a 
statement from the Constitution. 

Mr. Le Fevre’s article is as follows: 

EVEN THE Girt Scouts 
(By Robert Le Fevre) 


I received an invitation from the Broward 
County (Fla.) -Girl Scouts, signed by the 
president, inviting me to speak at a Girl 
Scout Council meeting. “If you can speak 
for us,” the letter said, “the selection of the 
topic would be left to your discretion * * *. 
I think something about Americanism or 
citizenship on a nonpolitical level would be 
interesting.” 

I accepted the invitation and prepared a 
speech on American citizenship, Then came 
rumors that somebody in the Girl Scout 
Council questioned the advisability of my 
speaking at the meeting. I had been known 
to make critical remarks about the United 
Nations on radio and television, and it was 
feared that I might do so on this occasion. 
The fact is, my speech made no mention of 
U.N. However, I refused to have my speech 
censored and the invitation was withdrawn. 
This incident stirred up in me a curi- 
osity about the Girl Scouts. I got hold of 
the Girl Scout Handbook, copyrighted ‘in 
1940 by Girl Scouts, Inc. Nothing in this 
book gave me a clue to the reason for the 
cancellation of my speech. The Constitu- 
tion is given due place in the handbook, and 
a full page is devoted to the American Bill 
of Rights. Then I looked into the edition 
of the handbook put out in September 1953, 
and that told me: The Bill of Rights is 
missing from this second edition and there 
is no itemized listing of the Constitution. 

Digging further, I found four pages in it 
devoted to an explanation of one world 
and the United Nations. On page 228 it 
says: “‘We the people of the United Na- 
tions * * *.” This implies that every cit- 
izen of the United States of America is in- 
cluded in the United Nations.” 

This, of course, startled me. There are 
no citizens of the United Nations, as far as 
I know. Gary Davis, who renounced his 
American citizenship, found that out to his 
sorrow; he is now a man without a country. 
The statement that every citizen of the 
United States is also a citizen of some other 
body is a bit exaggerated, to say the least. 

I also learned, on page 228, that “this also 
implies that every person will do his or her 
best to help the United Nations succeed.” 
But many patriotic Americans feel no urge 
to make the United Nations succeed; some 
even hope and pray that the United States 
will someday get out of that body. 

And again on page 228, “It is the only 
world organization set up to iron out the 
different viewpoints of nations, and that has 
authority to do so.” There is considerable 
question, and it is a matter of supreme polit- 
ical controversy, whether or not the differ- 
ences which exist between the various na- 
tions can be ironed out. Further, the U. N. 
has no autohrity to do any such thing; if it 
did, it would have already superseded the 
Constitution of the United States, a point 
which ardent one-wor! ‘ers and backers of 
the U.N. insist is not so. 

On page 229 the handbook says: “The 
United Nations has drawn up the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This docu- 
ment contains a statement on the rights the 
people of the world should have, It is much 
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like out own Declaration of Independence 
and Bill of Rights. It starts with the words: 
“All human beings are born free and equal. 
It is one of the finest pieces of work ac- 
complished by the United Nations.” 

This unqualified recommendation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
subject to serious misgivings. The hand- 
book states unequivocally that this docu- 
ment contains a statement on the rights the 
people of the world should have. Let’s see. 

Article 14 of the declaration says that a 
person who is persecuted in one country has 
the right to move to another country, fron- 
tiers notwithstanding. But there is an 
exception: An individual prosecuted for a 
nonpolitical crime does not have this free- 
dom of movement; it is a privilege reserved 
for individuals guilty of political crimes. 
Thus any Communist would have the right 
to move to another country regardless of his 
activities or extent of his guilt. An indi- 
vidual guilty of high treason, sabotage, es- 
pionage, any type of betrayal, is specifically 
excluded from punishment and could claim 
asylum in every country subscribing to the 
declaration. 

Article 17 says that every person has the 
right to own and hold property. Several of 
the separate States in the United States have 
laws which prohibit certain foreign na- 
tionals, including enemy aliens, from own- 
ing property. If this article 17 were vali- 
dated by treaty, the property laws of these 
States would be abrogated. Are we willing 
to destroy the sovereignty of the States? 

Article 23 in the declaration states that 
every person has the right to work for a 
just wage in healthy surroundings. But it 
does not say who is to decide what is just— 
the employer or the employee; or is the gov. 
ernment to decide in every case what is just? 
And what are “healthy” surroundings? 

Article 24 says that every person has the 
right to reasonable working hours with time 
to rest and paid holidays. What about the 
poor employer who cannot afford reason- 
able working hours with time for rest or paid 
holidays? Is he going to be permitted to 
close up business when he is exhausted? 
And who is to decide what is reasonable, 
the working individual or some international 
committee? The article does not say 
whether the leisure time is to be paid for 
by the consumer or the taxpayer. 

Article 26 says that every person is en- 
titled to an education, but it does not say 
who is to provide the education or where 
the money is to come from. Presumably 
education would be furnished by the state, 
but there is a grave question as to whether 
a state can be trusted with the matter of 
education. Isn’t the example of Russia and 
other totalitarian countries, notably Ger- 
many under Hitler, proof that when educa- 
tion becomes the tool of the state it becomes 
propaganda? 

Article 26 goes so far as to say that every 
person has the right to enjoy the better 
things of life. What are the better things of 
life? And what is enjoyment of them? 
Nowhere are these matters of taste or dis- 
cernment discussed or even mentioned. 

Article 28 says that every person has the 
right to live in a land where all these rights 
are considered. ‘This being the case, most of 
us should move to Russia, for the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as it has been 
adopted by the U. N.. follows very closely the 
pattern of the Russian Constitution, which 
calls on the government to furnish most of 
these things to the people. 

But getting back to the handbook of the 
Girl Scouts, this publication has the temer- 
ity to say that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is much like our own Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 
Nowhere in history could two more divergent 
viewpoints be expressed than those of the 
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Declaration of Human Rights on the one 
hand and the Bill of Rights and the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the other. 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims our separation from Britain and indi- 
cates that we are a free and independent peo- 
ple. The Bill of Rights is a listing of certain 
prerogatives inherent in the individual, as a 
creature of God, and specifically prohibits the 
government from interfering with them. 

The Declaration of Human Rights, on the 
contrary, declares that no nation is indepen- 
dent of another, that in fact, all nations are 
interdependent, and that it is the responsi- 
bility of the States to provide for the people 
every conceivable human need and desire. 
These appear to be the “rights” the United 
Nations Declaration would guarantee to us. 
Hence, the endorsement in the official hand- 
book of the Girl Scouts, edition of 1953, indi- 
cates that the organization is not in line 
with the American tradition. 

The handbook says on page 204: “The 
League of Women Voters of the United States 
is a nonpolitical organization.” This is un- 
true. The League of Women Voters of the 
United States is an organization aimed at 
political action. It is designed to influence 
women voters in the interests of supporting 
candidates and measures which the directors 
of the league decide. should be supported. 
The history of this organization is that al- 
most without deviation it has supported 
causes and persons on the left of the political 
center. Yet the Girl Scout - Handbook 
recommends this organization and advises 
the young girls to go to it for political guid- 
ance. 

A counterpart of the League of Women 
Voters is another organization of women 
called Pro America. It is also political in 
purpose, and is notably right of center. If 
the Girl Scout Handbook were fair and im- 
partial, it would recommend both of these 
organizations and reveal the political stand 
of each. Nowhere in the handbook is any 
mention made of Pro America. 

From pages 220 to 223 inclusive, the hand- 
book emphasizes prejudice by setting up a 
chart of questions for the girls to answer. 
One question suggests that when discrimina- 
tion is practiced by members of one race 
toward members of another race, prejudice 
against races is multiplied. The chart en- 
courages members of certain races and coun- 
tries—specifically the Chinese, the Negroes, 
and the Italians—in thinking that they are 
looked down upon by Americans, that Ameri- 
cans have been unfair toward them. The 
questions suggest that the Girl Scout who 
does not associate freely with all members of 
al! other races, regardless of their individual 
merit, is morally deficient. 

Page 347 of the handbook ifs an endorse- 
ment of socialized medicine, and it advo- 
cates the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, to say nothing of the United 
States Public Health Service. But, socialized 
medicine is another highly controversial 
issue; the Girl Scout Handbook takes the 
collectivist side of it. 

The merit badges issued to deserving Girl 
Scouts and called “My Community,” “My 
Country,” and “International Friendship” 
represent questionable viewpoints. For in- 
stance, the “My Community” badge empha- 
sizes the idea that we are dependent upon a 
number of governmental agencies for our 
comfort and protection. While it is true that 
a number of both Federal and local agencies 
have entered into the business of protecting 
us and comforting us, these matters remain 
controversial. It might be a more American 
approach to teach the Girl Scout self-reli- 
ance, rather than dependence on govern- 
ment. Certainly, self-reliance is a greater 
virtue than dependency on the community. 

The “My Country” badge is propaganda for 
government projects, such as public housing, 
reforestation, and agricultural experiments, 
all of which have socialist implications. And 
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im the 1953 edition of the handbook, free 
enterprise is held up to ridicule. By an odd 
and illogical agglomeration of words, the 
Girl Scout learns that free enterprise is simi- 
lar to “stereotype,” “prejudice,” “autocratic,” 
that free enterprise is indeed an “attitude” 
rather than a system of economics, and that 
the attitude is an unhappy one that could 
unfavorably affect the Girl Scout’s troop or 
the Girl Scout’s country. 

The “World Neighbor” merit badge de- 
scribed on page 428 in the 1953 edition calls 
for the scout to memorize a part of the 
United Nations Charter, and the “One World” 
merit badge described on page 431 calls on 
the scout for a choral speaking piece taken 
from the U. N. Charter. To win either of 
those badges the Girl Scout must sing paeans 
of praisé for the U.N. Nowhere among all of 
the merit badges did I find one that required 
the Girl Scout to memorize part of the 
Declaration of Independence or a statement 
from the Constitution or the Bill of Rights. 

After reading this handbook (and other 
Girl Scout publications) I knew why the in- 
vitation to speak at the Girl Scout Council 
was withdrawn. And I knew that I should 
hereafter advise all American mothers to dis- 
courage their girls from joining that organi- 
zation, until it stops the U. N. and world gov- 
ernment propaganda and becomes what 
many think it is, a real American organiza- 
tion. 





The Uncomfortable Secretary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘"HE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Uncomfortable Secretary,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe UNCOMFORTABLE SECRETARY 


When Secretary Humphrey closed his books 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 he found 
that his Treasury owed some $270.8 billion. 
Since the debt ceiling fixed by law is $275 
billion, this means that the Treasury’s new 
borrowing power now amounts to $4.2 billion. 

Mr. Humphrey thinks this is not enough. 
He wants Congress to give him right away 
the authority to borrow an additional $15 
billion, lifting the Federal Government’s 
debt ceiling to $290 billion. 

The prudent Mr. Humphrey has not sud- 
denly turned profligate. There has been no 
unexpected expansion in the administra- 
tion’s spending plans. The additional deficit 
for the next 12 months is still expected not 
to exceed $2.9 billion, and with the continued 
success of the administration’s economy ef- 
forts may be even less. 

Well, if the Secretary already has author- 
ity to borrow $4.2 billion and his antici- 
pated deficit for the year is only $2.9 billion, 
you may wonder why he feels it necessary 
to ask for $15 billion of additional borrow- 
ing power. 

The Treasury's official answer is that most 
of its revenue for this fiscal year will come 
in the second half (that is, in the first half 
of the calendar year 1955) while the need for 
cash to pay the bills will go right along 
uninterrupted. Thus, the argument runs, 
the Treasury will need more than $4.2 bil- 
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lion in extra cash to tide it over until the 
spring tax flood. 

This is the same argument the Treasury 
made last year. And when the protesta- 
tions of Senator Brrp stopped Congress 
from raising the debt ceiling then, there was 
even talk of a “busted” Treasury and the 
need for a special session of Congress before 
Christmas. But nothing of a dire nature 
happend at all. 

The arithmetic of the argument is not 
much more persuasive this year. The Treas. 
ury ended the year with a higher debt but it 
also ended it with more cash in the till. The 
cash on hand in ‘the general fund June 39 
amounted to $6.8 billion. This sum coupled 
with the $4.2 billion of new money which 
the Treasury can still borrow makes a total 
cash fund available of $11 billion. 

Now, as Senator Byrp was again quick to 
point out, an $11 billion cushion ought to 
be enough for any of the probable shocks 
the Treasury will have to meet in the fisca 
year although it will not provide much 
margin of comfort. 

And comfort is the real—and perfectly 
understandable—reason for the Treasury 
quest for more borrowing power. No matter 
how carefully you figure the arithmetic 
there is, of course, always the possibility of 
an emergency and anyone with the job of 
paying the bills likes the comfort of a more. 
than-tidy cash balance. There is no ques- 
tion that between now and next January the 
administration is going to have to keep 
close tab on its expenses if the Treasury is 
to get by on its present allowance. 

But there is nothing wrong with that, and 
it is certainly not an argument for raising 
the debt ceiling at this time. And while we 
sympathize with Secretary Humphrey’s dis- 
comfort, we don’t think he expects to be 
comfortable anyway as long as the debt is 
going up, not down. 





Run for the Exits, Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Post of Tues- 
day, July 6, 1954, on the closing of public 
hearings by the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations. 


This editorial is but one of many pub- 
lished in leading newspapers through- 
out the United States in support of the 
vigorous position taken in this investi- 
gation by our friend and colleague, Hon. 
Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, as ranking 
minority member of the special com- 
mittee. 


The editorial follows: 
Ruw ror THe Exits, MEn 


Since May 10, former GOP National Chair- 
man CARROLL Reece has been using congres- 
sional money to run another GOP sideshow. 
Ineptly disguised as a public investigation 
of the tax-exempt foundations, Representa- 
tive Reece and some colleagues have been 
trying desperately to promote the notion that 
the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, and 
others, have been undermining the Republic. 

This le might have been laughed 
off Capitol Hill weeks ago if the TV cameras 
had been turned on ft. But the foolishness 
went on and on, steered by a staff that made 
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Roy Cohn and Private Schine look like re- 
sponsible men. 

In its desperate search for a headline or 
two, the committee even got trapped into 
detecting subversion in the works of Dr. 
Kinsey as well as two Papal encyclicals dated 
1891 and 1931. 

An able and conscientious Democrat, Rep- 
resentative WAYNE Hays, of Ohio, let the Re- 
publicans climb out on limb after limb and 
sawed them off with deadly regularity al- 
most daily. 

When Hays proposed, for instance, that 
the committee explore the works of H. L. 
Hunt’s Facts Forum, the Republicans ex- 
ploded and shed their last trappings of im- 
partiality. 

Now Reece and his colleagues have finally 
faced the facts of their disaster. Recogniz- 
ing that the only political pickings to be had 
by continuing this folly would accrue to the 
Democrats, they voted to call the whole thing 
off. 

In announcing his show was folding, Reece 
refrained from the charge that he had been 
lured into a trap by Clark Clifford. Instead 
he blamed the whole thing on Representa- 
tive Hays. He charged the Ohio Democrat 
with interrupting testimony and vigorously 
cross-examining witnesses. As is well known, 
there is only one investigator on Capitol 
Hill who is permitted to carry on this way, 
and he has been out of town for weeks. 

So we'll have to face it. The Ford Foun- 
dation and the Rockefellers will remain 
poised at the Nation’s jugular all summer 
long. 





Excerpt From American Legion Magazine 
July 1954 Editor’s Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article: 


We hope that the people who occasionally 
write to complain that we are antiliberal had 
the opportunity to hear or read J. Edgar 
Hoover’s speech before the 63d Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Discussing the danger threatening us from 
within, the head of the FBI said: 

“Otherwise respectable, seemingly intelli- 
gent persons, perhaps unknowingly aid the 
Communist cause more effectively than the 
Communists themselves.” 

And that’s about it. The trouble does 
not come from true liberals, who want no 
part of a collectivist state and violently op- 
pose any and all collectivists. J. Edgar 
Hoover used the correct term in calling the 
troublemakers pseudoliberals, who conceal 
themselves in a cloak of respectability. Mr. 
Hoover made another comment worth re- 
membering: ° 

“Whenever one has dared to expose the 
Communist threat, he has invited upon him- 
self the adroit and skilled talents of experts 
of character assassination.” 

This sums up neatly all you need to know 
to understand a lot of what you read and 
probably even more of what you hear. 

Joining many other notables who rushed 
to the defense of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the atom-bomb man, Earl Browder dashed 
of a lengthy letter which was published in 
a New York newspaper on April 29. In it 





the former boss of the Reds in this country 
described the commie business in the 1930’s 
and up to 1945 when William Z. Foster suc- 
ceeded him, 
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Describing how “the best people” were 
chummy with the Reds, Browder said: 

“In fact a rather free association with 
Communists in daily life was taken for 
granted by the dominant trend of public 
opinion. There was, of course, an active 
minority [this definitely makes the Ameri- 
can Legion a minority group—Editor] which 
strenuously fought against this dominant 
trend but its fate is illustrated in the person 
of its most illustrious spokesman, MarTIN 
Dies, who was literally laughed out of Con- 
gress and into oblivion when he tried to 
expose the subversive associations of screen 
actress Shirley Temple. 

“In those days Comnrunists exerted a 
powerful and perversive influence. * * * 
At election time their support was sought 
by candidates and factions in both major 
parties. * * * Communists were asked to 
speak at universities not despite but be- 
cause they were Communists. * * * Gov- 
ernment officials. church leaders, scientists, 
doctors, lawyers and judges collaborated 
freely with the Communists. * * * In poli- 
tics, of course the main weight of Commun- 
ist influence was thrown behind Roosevelt.” 

Since Browder is telling all, it’s too bad 
he didn’t tell the truth about that Shirley 
Temple episode which, he says, caused DiEs 
to be hooted out of Congress. The fact is 
that Dies did not call Shirley Temple any- 
thing. On August 22, 1938, Dr. J. B. Mat- 
thews testified before the Dies committee, 
showing how the commies used prominent 
Americans and often got them to sign state- 
ments when they had no idea what they 
were signing. As an example, he told how 
the French Communist newspaper Ce Soir 
in its then recent first anniversary number 
had featured greetings from several movie 
stars, including Shirley Temple. But Mat- 
thews had prefaced his remarks with this 
sentence: 

“I am not trying to make these persons’ 
names stand out in any odious manner 
whatsoever.” 

When it comes to the commies you may 
be sure that anything you say is going to 
be used against you. And it doesn’t par- 
ticularly matter how carefully you say it. 





Puerto Rico and the United States: Their 
Future Together—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker 
under unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include the 
second and final part of an article by 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
appeared in the July 1954 issue of For- 
eign Affairs, an American quarterly re- 
view. 

This second installment of Gov. 
Mufioz-Marin’s article continues with 
the description of the structure of the 
Commonwealth, and of the significance 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 
PveErRTO Rico AND THE UNITED STaTesS: THEIR 

Future TOGETHER—Partr II 

In interna) structure the Commonwealth 
is, in some ways, like a State of the Union 
and ih some ways quite different. It orig- 
inates in a compact. It makes and can 
change its constitution within the terms of 
the compact, which includes applicable prin- 
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ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is republican in form, as defined 
by custom in the United States and by the- 
ory at least in most of the countries of the 
hemisphere. It provides for separate legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches, all 
arising from the sovereignty of the people; 
legislative faculty to override executive veto 
by a two-thirds vote, judicial review, pe- 
riodic elections, a modern bill of rights. The 
constitution can be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature and subsequent 
majority approval by the electorate. Mem- 
bers of the supreme court are designated by 
the governor and senate for life, subject only 
to impeachment by the legislature, and the 
membership of the court cannot be increased 
or decreased except by concurrence of the 
three branches, the court itself proposing 
the change and the legislature approving 
it by a law which requires the signature 
of the executive. There is a federal court, 
with substantially the same jurisdiction as 
the Federal courts in the States, and appeals 
from the Commonwealth courts can be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States essentially as in the States. 

In several other ways commonwealth— 
Estado Libre Asociado, Associated Free State 
in the official translation approved by the 
Constitutional Convention—varies markedly 
from the status of the federated States. No 
taxes are collected for the benefit of the 
Treasury of the United States. There is no 
voting representation in the Federal Con- 
gress but rather a Commissioner accredited 
before the Department of State who has a 
seat in the House of Representatives with 
all the privileges of a member excepting 
the vote. Much Federal legislation, with the 
indicated exception o1 tax legislation, takes 
effect in Puerto Rico as in the States, but 
the Congress is not under obligation to ex- 
tend the application of any law to Puerto 
Rico, including, of course, grants-in-aid 
that are financially beneficial to the island. 
(Congress as a rule generously does make 
such laws applicable in most cases.) A last 
and profound differences is that while fed- 
erated statehood is irrevocable, common- 
wealth status can be changed—we know 
that, morally, it will never be changed for 
the worse—although not unilaterally be- 
cause of the nature of compact and the 
principle of consent. 

May it be assumed that this relationship, 
created to free Puerto Rico from the state- 
hood-independence straitjacket, is a per- 
manent one? Unless by permanent we 
mean frozen, I say it is and should be per- 
manent. If it freezes, if it doesn’t grow ac- 
cording to its own nature, it may not be 
permanent. 


Let us consider how it may grow. The 
principle of consent is one of its basic ele- 
ments. It is present today in two forms: 
generic consent such as that given to Fed- 
eral laws not dealing with taxation, includ- 
ing, sight unseen, future laws; and specific 
consent such as that given by the people of 
Puerto Rico through their elected legislature 
to each law of the Commonwealth. The 
generic consent was given when the people 
went to the polls several years ago and 
voted to approve Act 600 of the United 
States Congress, the language of which fully 
recognizes the principle of consent and is 
imbued with the intention and nature of a 
compact. 

The vast majority of the people are gener- 
ally satisfied with this distribution of their 
consent as of now. They are the generation 
of voters that went to the polls and gave 
that consent. As time goes on it will prob- 
ably be found that the area of general con- 
sent will seem altogether too broad to those 
that did not participate in the voting, and 
even to some that did: that will depend on 
the manner in which the outline of applic- 
able future or even past Federal legislation 
may jibe or clash with the Puerto Rican 
pattern. Also, I believe, time will tend to 
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show that the extension of much of that 
legislation to Puerto Rico is unnecessary to 
the basic idea of association as distinguished 
from federated statehood. Under those cir- 
cumstances it would appear that the reason 
for such ample delegation will be less under- 
stood as the voting generation which gave 
approval to it at the polls diminishes and 
recedes into the past. 

At the proper time an evaluation could 
be made of what Federal functions, instru- 
mented by what kind of Federal legislation, 
are essential to the fact of a permanent 
association based on common citizenship, 
and what functions are not essential. The 
criterion should be that of the greatest possi- 
ble self-government. The basic points of 
association could be spelled out in an act of 
Congress agreed to by the Puerto Rican elec- 
torate, as now; all other Federal functions 
and legislation could be extended to Puerto 
Rico at the Commonwealth's own request, 
or with its own specific consent in each in- 
stance. Obviously Congress would not be 
understood to have obligated itself to ex- 
tend requested legislation. 

It is not too simple a problem to work out 
in detail, but it is far from being an im- 
possible one. Instances of the kind of Fed- 
eral functions which probably could not be 
left to specific consent but would have to be 
agreed to permanently, as of the essence of 
association, would be minimum wages, quota 
arrangements, common defense, political 
treaties. An instance of Federal legislation 
running to no purpose in Puerto Rico that 
could be of interest to the United States 
would be the Labor Relations Act. 

The general principles of this associated 
statehood recognize that this is a time for 
getting together and not for pulling apart; 
that where important cultural differences ex- 
ist, such as language and historical back- 
ground, the smaller unit should not partici- 
pate in the government of the larger one, nor 
the latter wish its laws to rule in the former 
unless agreeable locally in each case, or con- 
tained in the basic instrument of association 
as essential to its nature. Thus there would 
be not only “no taxation without representa- 
tion” (as now) but also no legislation with- 
out representation—and without disturbing 
the composition of Congress. Taxation, 
after all, is not the only thing in the world 
that may require representation for 
legitimacy. , 

This is the potential of Commonwealth. 
From the United States and Puerto Rico 
viewpoints, Why not statehood? Why not 
independence? Legitimate questions both. 


What the United States thinks of state- 
hood for Puerto Rico can be easily gathered 
from the record of the Hawaii-Alaska debate 
which took place in the Senate last March. 
Statehood for Puerto Rico was definitely not 
favored by the opponents or by the advocates 
of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. The 
reason given was explicit—different histori- 
cal and cultural background. Puerto Rico, 
which is not asking for statehood, would as 
a State have 2 Senators, 6 Representatives. 
No Senator wanted that. Puerto Rico agrees. 
As between having influence of that kind on 
United States policy in general and having 
complete authority, within the terms of as- 
sociation, in fact and in potential growth, 
over its own policy, it chooses the latter. 
We would not do so if we were Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Delaware; but being Puerto Rico, 
we enjoy more real liberty that way. 

Puerto Rico in its upsurge is an exempli- 
fication of the fine spirit of freedom in which 
the United States can deal with civilized 
people of different origin in their homeland. 
If Puerto Rico were nationalized as a State 
within the United States, a large segment of 
local policymaking would shift to Washing- 
ton, where a handful of Puerto Rican Con- 
gressmen would contribute slightly to a 
general policy. The olive in the Martini 
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would become a drop of bitters or a shade of 
vermouth. 

And why not independence From Puerto 
Rico’s viewpoint I have perhaps touched 
sufficiently on the subject. Free trade with 
the States has become a basic need for an 
economy developed for a half century on that 
premise. There is also Puerto Rico’s tradi- 
tional nonisolationist sense of freedom. And 
there are the pride and affection that Puerto 
Ricans feel regarding the citizenship that 
they have lived with for 37 years, defended 
in war and honored in their practice of de- 
mocracy in peace. 

From the point of view of the United 
States there are military and commercial 
reasons—Puerto Rico buys $500 million a 
year from the States—but probably such rea- 
sons are not nearly as important as the 
fact that Puerto Rico is today an eloquent 
indicator of the good faith of the United 
States. 

There is a long-range United States inter- 
est expressed in the chosen relationship that 
is greater than either of those two interests. 
Puerto Rico has become a small but effec- 
tive engine of understanding of and good 
will for the United States. Hundreds of 
technical assistance students, engineers, ad- 
-ministrators, labor leaders from all over 
Latin America, Asia, Africa are with us every 
day, watching how things get done, acquiring 
a first-hand knowledge of how admirably the 
two great cultures of America work together 
in terms of freedom, respect, common citi- 
zenship, economic achievement. There is 
also a constant flow of distinguished men of 
letters, political leaders, teachers, journal- 
ists from Latin America and other regions 
who come to see what goes on. No matter 
how sincerely a man may have been bemused 
by propaganda aimed against the United 
States, the things that he sees in Puerto 
Rico and the realization that on 5 occasions 
within 6 years our people have voted over- 
whelmingly against independence, against 
statehood, against colonialism and in favor 
of this joint experiment in statesmanship— 
this constitutes a massive answer to that 
propaganda. In this connection, the cre- 
ative relationship that has been worked out 
between the American Union and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is an eloquent 
manifestation of a goodness and a greatness 
in the spirit of the United States. 


. 





Speculators Flock To Buy Cheap Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an article from the June 18 is- 
sue of the Cotton Trade Journal, de- 
scribing the situation now existing in 
the Matamoros area of Mexico. This is 
an illustration of what could happen 
to cotton growers in this country with- 
out adequate protection: 

SPEcULATORS FLock To Buy CHear CoTron 
(By Art Geiger) 

Matamoros, Mexico, June 14—A horde 
of speculators is swarming into this richest 
of Mexican cotton- zones in an effort 
to snare a sizable portion of the bumper 
crop about to be harvested. 

Local bankers and leaders of the Mexican 
Cotton Association confirm the phenomenon 
but see no ready way of stopping them. 
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They predict the carpetbaggers will walk 
off with up to 50,000 tons, which would 
normally fetch 120 million pesos ($10 mil. 
lion) but which they will snap up at bargain 
prices. 

The victims of the cut rate are more than 
6,000 small growers in the Matamoros dis- 
trict whose limited resources do not enable 
them to survive a waiting period between 
delivery of their crops and payment. 


SELL TO LENDER 


Under the credit system prevailing here, 
growers applying for loans usually agree to 
sell their cotton to the lender—and to no 
one else. Even most growers agree this is 
generally a wise provision. For one thing, 
it has proven an effective method of prevent. 
ing losses that might occur if growers were 
given a free hand in accepting offers, 
regardless of price. 

But the bankers, too, admit it has its dis. 
advantages. Normally the grower receives 
the value of his crop, less the amount of his 
loan and interest, in time for the next plant- 
ing. In some cases, however, lending in- 
stitutions are hard put to meet all the de- 
mands upon them until the buyers in turn 
pay them for the product. At times, this 
may result in a lapse of 2 or 3 months until 
the grower receives his money. 

In the case of loans extended by private 
banks, credit unions, and reputable cotton 
firms, there is usually no difficulty. For 
obvious reasons, their debtors are apt to be 
men of a certain amount of substance for 
whom the relatively brief delay does not 
constitute a serious inconvenience. 

But for the vast majority of those who 
have to depend upon the government farm 
and Ejidal banks, it is frequently another 
story. These banks were organized to aid 
growers without capital, and it is conceded 
they do a good job in the circumstances 
Together, they are responsible for financing 
72,000 of Matamoros’ 250,000 cotton hectare- 
age. But it is obviously a tremendous task 
to keep a close watch over such a vast hold- 
ing, which offers the further complication 
of being split into 10-, 12-, and 20-hectare 
lots operated by some 6,200 growers whose 
economic condition does not permit them to 
wait any time at all for their money. 

Here is where the speculators come in. 
Mexico is a land of free enterprise. There 
are little or no restrictions on the sale of 
cotton except those freely entered into by 
the grower. All a speculator needs is an 
ample supply of cash and a truck and he 
is in business. Usually he can drive his 
truck into the farm of these hard-pressed 
growers and haul off as much cotton as his 
car can carry—often obtained at pitifully 
low prices and without the necessity of risk- 
ing a cent in financing production. The 
sellers are left with their debts and a small 
margin to show for their pains. 





The Green River Valley Development 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Owensboro Inquirer, of Owensboro, 
Ky.; the Owensboro Messenger, of 
Owensboro, Ky.; the Park City Daily 
News, of Bowling Green, Ky.; the Mc- 
Lean County News, of Calhoun, Ky.; the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of 
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Henderson, Ky.; the Sebree Banner, of 
sebree, Ky.; the Messenger, of Central 
City, Ky.; the Greenville Leader, of 
Greenville, Ky.; the Green River Repub- 
lican, of Morgantown, Ky.; the Times- 
Argus, of Central City, Ky.; the Ohio 
County Messenger, of Beaver Dam, Ky.; 
the Ohio County News, of Hartford, Ky.; 
jointly published “the Green River Valley 
Celebration Special.” The editors of the 
above-enumerated newspapers in an 
editorial carried in the masthead of this 
special celebration edition, stated as fol- 
lows: 

In collaboration with the Green River Val- 
ley Citizens League, Inc., this special is in 
gratitude and recognition of action by the 
national administration and the Congress to 
initiate the first project (lower Green navi- 
gation) of the overall three-pronged Green 
River Valley development program. More 
importantly, this special is to accentuate the 
fact that the Federal Government is now 
generating and will increasingly generate 
huge blocks of coal-steam electricity at costs 
far greater than possible in the Green River 
Valley—if and when we obtain fiood control 
water storage as provided in other valleys to 
eliminate costly cooling towers and related 
facilities. Without this regulated water sup- 
ply from proposed reservoirs the Green 
River Valley will not be industrialized and 
the entire valley will continue as a vast 
chronic labor surplus area. The benefits of 
flood control to bottom-land farmers will be 
tremendous. Essential also is modernized 
navigation in the upper valley and the minor 
watershed projects by the Department of 
Agriculture must be continued and ex- 
panded. This issue is factual and the various 
authors are prepared to support their presen- 
tations under oath with ample proof. 


The Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., was organized at Central 
City, Ky., on September 28, 1951. James 
R. Hines, of Bowling Green, is the presi- 
dent of this organization; Albert P. 
Harding, of Central City, is executive 
vice president and secretary; J. Morton 
Williams, of Beaver Dam, is the treas- 
urer, and the honorary president is C. 
A. Reis, of South Carrollton, Ky. The 
board of directors is composed of James 
R. Hines, Albert P. Harding, J. Morton 
Williams, W. C. Sumpter, Fred E. Mas- 
sey, R. A. Demunbrun, Dr. W. H. Wash- 
burn, John Q, Adams, Homer Boyd, I. G. 
Reynierson, Landon Wills, Chester A. 
Hope, Edward Delker, James Hayes, W. 
A. Moore, J. E. Wood, Roy Morton, J. T. 
Turner, Byron Royster, Harry Wheeldon, 
and Harry Scott. 

Due to the combined efforts of the out- 
standing newspapers hereinabove listed, 
and the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., development of the Green 
River Valley in Kentucky has finally 
started. The citizens of the Green River 
Valley appreciate the efforts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and I only 
wish it were possible for me to include 
all of the articles carried in the Green 
River Valley Celebration Special praising 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and all of 
those who have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the Green River Valley. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
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herewith an article written by the Hon- 
orable Jauwnes R. Hines, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., the president of the Green River 
Valley Citizens League, Inc., which is a 
part of the Green River Valley Celebra- 
tion Special, with same entitled “Cur- 
rent Congress Can Spare $800,000 for 
Valley.” ; 


The article is as follows: 


CurRRENT CONGRESS CAN SpaRE $800,000 ror 
VALLEY 


(By James R. Hines, Bowling Green, Ky., 
league president) 


Is there any good reason why the current 
session of the Congress should not vote a 
lump sum of $200,000 for fiscal 1955 starting 
next July 1 to initiate construction of Rough, 
Nolin, Green, and Barren Reservoirs as a 
single project? After showing how Uncle 
Sam is actually losing money day in and 
day out by the lack of these projects, Hon- 
orary President Reis of the league in an- 
other article herein asks similar questions 
which to me are the most important now 
that lower navigation modernization is un- 
derway. 


This takes the writer back to the very 
embarrassing position in which he was 
placed in February 1953 when the Louisville 
district engineer in his report on the overall 
project stated: “The cost of the improvement 
(above Green River mile 103) would be in 
excess of the benefits to be realized.” Noth- 
ing could be more damaging to the efforts of 
the Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc., 
in my hometown of Bowling Green located 
at the head of navigation on Barren River. 
This needs early correction and I am sure 
that with this understanding of my personal 
position Senator Coopzr—with the fine coop- 
eration he has had from Senator CLEMENTs, 
Congressman Grecory, and Congressman 
NatcHEeR and will continue to have—can 
without any question obtain the aforesaid 
$200,000 for the purposes stated before this 
Congress adjourns. 

Even so this further favor to the Green 
River Valley will not match the so-called 
Green River 5-year plan adopted by our 
league officers in November 1953, as follows: 


Lower Green River navigation 


reconstruction -.-........... $17, 000, 000 
Rough River Reservoir__...... - 17,600,000 
Nolin River Reservoir_........ 12, 840, 000 


No. 2 Green River Reservoir_....§_7, 175, 000 
No. 2 Barren River Reservoir... 18, 460, 000 
Upper Green River new locks 3 
ORE Biddsnsritcccsuncesiwias 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
subwatershed project....... ........... 


- 500, 000 


Total over 5 years, aver- 
aging $12%4 million 
PONE iii dnc aihbbsnicn 63, 575, 000 

This will provide the Green River Valley a 
fair share of funds currently spent on inland 
waterways and compensate for no funds 
spent in our valley over the last:20 years. 

For fiscal year starting July 1, 1954: 

Punds to start lower Green River naviga- 
tion reconstruction. 

Funds to start Rough River Reservoir con- 
struction. 

Funds for planning and designing No. 2 
Barren River Reservoir. 

Punds to continue USDA North Fork 
Rough River subwatershed project. 

Funds to continue USDA Lincoln-Casey 
Counties subwatershed project. 

In other words we have fallen far short of 
the $124 million average this year because 
$800,000 and $4,800,000 has been appropri- 
ated for fiscal 1954 and 1955, respectively, 
plus the two small amounts for the USDA 
projects. 
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Tremendous Coal Supply in the Valley— 
Reserves Are Huge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an article written 
by the Honorable C. A. Reis, of South 
Carrollton, Ky., honorary president of 
the Green River Valley Citizens League, 
Inc., which appeared in the Green River 
Valley celebration special of July 8, 1954. 
Mr. Speaker, C. A. Reis is one of the out- 
standing citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and is known as the found- 
er of the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., and one of its most ardent 
supporters. This article is entitled “Tre- 
mendous Coal Supply in the Valley— 
Reserves Are Huge.” 


The article is as follows: 


TREMENDOUS COAL SUPPLY IN THE VALLEY— 
RESERVES ARE HUGE 


(By C. A. Reis, South Carrollton, Ky., league 
honorary president) 


In our March 20, 1951, report to the Louis- 
ville District Army Engineers the following 
was included with reference to exhibit C: 


PROVEN AND INFERRED RESERVES 


Exhibit C gives complete data as to proven 
and inferred reserves, while exhibit D covers 
the quality and potential use of these re- 
serves. From a description of the zones as 
per paragraphs la, 1b, 1bl, and Ic, it should 
be apparent that, for example, the truck or 
tram mines-to-barges zone does not mean 
that the coal flowing from tipples in that 
particular zone would absolutely move to the 
barges by truck or tram, because such coal 
could move by overland conveyor to good 
advantage, as we point out in 1bl. The rail- 
roads could, in the heat of competition, take 
such business. Hence, the zone lines merely 
serve as a basis for estimating the cost of 
the transportation, rather than the final 
form of same. Furthermore, in la it is 
stated that the underground coal reserves 
have no direct bearing on zone location, be- 
cause the location of the surface facilities 
(tipple) of a mine determines the zone and 
automatically the transportation costs of 
the coal to barges, since all coal passes 
through said surface facilities regardless of 
the zone in which mined. For these and 
other reasons, it will be noted that substan- 
tially exhibit C duplicates in many places 
the reserves as the zones progress from each 
side of the river; for example, the truck- or 
tram-zone figures include those for the 
directly-from-mines-to-barges zone, and the 
same is true as to the overland-conveyor 
zone, including reserves for the two zones 
nearer the river, viz, the truck-tram and 
directly-to-barges zones. Then, too, the 
railroad zone takes in the other three. In 
the end the final total of 13,652,140,000 tons 
represents all of the reserves, proven and in- 
ferred, for all of the zones. In further ex- 
planation, if, for example, a tipple is, say, 
2 or 3 miles from the river and in the said 
directly-from-mines-to-barge zone, it is cer- 
tain that mine would take coal from the 
reserves of the adjoining truck or tram zones. 
In other words, the underground reserves 
would not respect any artificial zone lines 
set up nor any particular transportation cost 
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to barges excepting as determined from the 
tipple through which the mined coal may 
be dumped. 

ONLY WITHIN 400 FEET DEEP 


The proven reserves are those within 400 
feet vertically from the surface and within 
1 mile horizontally from a test hole, shaft, 
slope, exposure, outcrop, or other opening. 
No seam less than 30 inches thick is included. 

The inferred reserves are those subject to 
the usual conservative limitations that can 
be explained to any experts you select to 
check these data. 

Much private information of a confidential 
nature, in addition to public information, 
supports these calculations of reserves. The 
private data, if need be, can be disclosed 
confidentially to responsible Federal Govern- 
ment agents. On this account no map is 
furnished, although a highly confidential 
map has been prepared as a basis for these 
estimates and said map is included in afore- 
said private data. 


LESS THAN 30 INCHES THICK NOT INCLUDED 


The seams less than 30 inches thick are of 
economic importance but not included in 
these reserves. The tonnage in same could 
be tremendous. In time this thin coal will 
be mined automatically by machines now 
in development; furthermore, extraction by 
gasification is looming on the horizon. This 
thin coal is a potential reserve of importance. 

As to the life of the total reserves of 
13,652,140,000 tons, on the basis of 70 percent 
recovery, there would be minable reserves 
of 9,556,498,000 tons. The largest yearly pro- 
duction for the entire western Kentucky coal 
field (1946) was 20 million tons; hence, we 
have here a life exceeding 450 years, not 
including the minus-30-inch-thick coal, 
The percentage of recovery is constantly ris- 
ing by reason of new methods and technique, 
as witness strip mining and the application 
of continuous underground mining. 

If anything, the er.ormous reserves de- 
scribed here more than remove any doubt as 
to the existence of far more than the re- 
quired amount of coal in the ground to jus- 
tify the desired navigation improvements. 

There is little or no comment to be made 
as to exhibit D covering quality excepting to 
say that the quality of the coals involved is 
such as to qualify same for an extremely 
large growth demand forthcoming for steam- 
electric generating and coal-oil synthesis. 

The aforementioned zones are shown on 
the general map in this issue. 





Owensboro Sees Key Turned With Start 
on Locks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
entitled “Owensboro Sees Key Turned 
With Start on Locks,” written by Larry 
Hager, of the Owensboro Messenger- 
Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky. At this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I would like to state 
that my good friend Larry Hager is one 
of the outstanding young newspapermen 
in my congressional district, and is the 
son of the Honorable Lawrence W. 
Hager, the owner and publisher of the 
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Owensboro Messenger and the Owens- 
boro Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky., who 
has for a great number of years aided 
and assisted in the development of the 
Green River Valley. This article was 
carried in the Green River Valley Cele- 
bration Special which was published on 
July 8, 1954. 

The article is as follows: 

OwENsBORO SEES KEY TURNED WITH START 
on Locks 
(By Larry Hager, the Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer) 

Almost daily one reads of other areas 
making extreme efforts to improve their 
economic well being, but seldom have we 
heard of a more deserving area for develop- 
ment than the Green River Valley. This 
section meets two prime requisites which 
demand consideration. 

First, and most important, there are rich 
natural resources which rest underground 
abutting the Green River. Secondly, em- 
ployment in the valley is critical, conforming 
with present governmental policy which al- 
lows tax benefits in the relocation of 
industry. 

Both of these points would seem of prime 
importance to our Congressmen and indus- 
try, which is following a trend of dispersion. 

The moving of industry is serving a two- 
fold purpose. Most important, it is serving 
an economic interest to the companies which 
are spreading their facilities, and, second, 
it is serving as a defense measure. The lat- 
ter need arises from the ability of foreign 
powers to bring war to our thickly populated 
industrial centers. 

The development of our Green River Val- 
ley fits in perfect with the building up of 
the Ohio River Valley, which many are begin- 
ing to realize is taking on industrial pro- 
portions resembling the Ruhr Valley. 

The Green River Valley is known to hold 
enormous coal deposits. The establishing of 
a steel plant in Owensboro has enhanced 
the value of low-grade iron ore in the region. 
These two resources, not counting oi] re- 
serves known to be in the area, are good 
reasons for development of this rich valley 
which can complement industry already 
spread along the Ohio. 

Two of America’s greatest defense projects, 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, find suste- 
nance in the Ohio River Valley. Coal which 
is used in the generation of electricity for 


atomic plants at Waverly, Ohio, and Paducah, . 


Ky., are fed from coal from this region. Coal 
available along the Green River could furnish 
the steam generators delivering power for 
these plants with an economical source of 
fuel. 

The resources of this rich valley have been 
enhanced by the recent action of Congress 
enabling the building of a new dam on the 
lower reaches of the Green River. This is, 
however, only a beginning of the realization 
of tapping the real wealth in the valley. 

This start is encouraging, for it will open 
& new avenue for heavy trade for which the 
valley is suited. With this beginning other 
projects of flood control, watersheds, and 
soil conservation are bound to follow. This 
will help the valley not only industrially, but 
agriculturally. 

Certainly the new projects of navigation 
for Green River have begun to turn the key 
to unlock the door which has hidden this 
rich valley from the industries which can 
put the area’s resources to economic uses. 
We hope the Government will continue with 
the remaining portions of this project, in 
order to increase the wealth and strength of 
our great Nation, and to open new opportun- 


ities of employment to the people of the. 


Green River area, 


July 8 
The Civilizations Always ona River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an article 
written by Landon Wills, the distin. 
guished editor of the McLean County 
News, of Calhoun, Ky., entitled “The 
Civilizations Always on a River,” which 
appeared in the Green River Valley 
Celebration Special of July 8, 1954. Mr, 
Speaker, Landon Wills is a young, ag. 
gressive, outstanding newspaper editor 
of my congressional district. He is q 
member of the board of directors of the 
Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc, 
and has always been a strong advocate 
for the development of the Green River 
Valley. 


The article is as follows: 
THE CIVILIZATIONS ALWAYS ON A RIVER 


(By Landon Wills, editor, McLean County 
News, Calhoun) 


Every great civilization has been built 
around an important river. 

This principle of history has been visibly 
repeated in the valley of the Green River, 

The river brought the first settlers to the 
lower valley. John Rowan—pioneer, lawyer, 
Senator, later master of My Old Kentucky 
Home—tells how the river brought his fam- 
ily to Fort Vienna, on a hill overlooking the 
river. It was on May 11, 1784, that his family 
arrived at what is now the site of Calhoun. 
The Rowans, along with Henry Rhoads and 
John Hanley, were among the first settlers 
in the lower Green River Valley. 

Just as they came by river, so the river 
continued for 150 years to be the life of the 
valley. Settlers came down the Ohio and 
then up the Green to settle, bringing their 
stock and simple tools with them. As the 
country was settled, the river was the only 
effective transportation for passengers and 
goods. First the flatboats, then the packets 
plied the Green, carrying in the drummers 
and everything they sold to supply the val- 
ley’s residents and business. And carried 
out the dark tobacco, hogs, cattle, railroad 
ties, hoops, staves, handles, and shingles. 
Even the mail was carried on the boats—in 
some cases on a faster schedule than it is 
now carried by train and bus, 

Then, the river was almost an unmixed 
blessing to the valley. For when the rains 
fell, the well-wooded hills in the upper valley 
caught and held the water, allowing it to 
drain away gradually. And in the valleys, 
heavy stands of timber covered thousands of 
acres of sloughs, swamps and lowlands, where 
the water that came from the hills back of 
them filtered through, slowly, before reach- 
ing the river. 

But men sought to clear the land for 
crops. First, the timber was cut, and shoved 
into the river during the spring rises, s0 it 
would float down, somewhere, out of the 
way. There was no thought of saving or us- 
ing the timber. W. T. Hull, who owns 4 
farm at dam No. 2 on Green, says that his 
grandfather thus floated away timber from 
this farm that would be worth a million 
dollars today. 
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Brownsville Is a Gateway to Mammoth 
Cave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an article writ- 
ten by Mr. R. A. Demunbrun, of Browns- 
ville, Ky., which appeared in the Green 
River Valley Celebration Special of July 
8, 1954, entitled “Brownsville Is a Gate- 
way to Mammoth Cave.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Edmonson News, of 
Brownsville, Ky., published by my two 
good friends, Perry Meloan and Jack 
Meloan, has always supported every proj- 
ect pertaining to the betterment of the 
Green River Valley. Mr. Demunbrun 
writes a weekly article which is carried 
in the Edmonson News, and is one of our 
outstanding citizens in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 

The article is as follows: 

BROWNSVILLE Is A GATEWAY TO MAMMOTH CAVE 


(By R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville, Ky., 
league board member) 


“And the promotion of the Mammoth Cave 
National Park * * *” is quoted from the 
constitution of the Green River Valley 
Citizens League, Inc., as one of its objectives. 
The major portion of the league efforts have 
been concentrated en the badly needed im- 
provements of flood-control water storage 
and navigation, both of which are indirectly 
related to the promotion of Mammoth Cave 
National Park. 


Brownsville has become one of the gate- 
ways to the Mammoth Cave National Park. 
Thousands of tourists cross the river at 
Evansville to come this way every summer 
and they are forced to travel 15 miles over 
Kentucky Highway 70 between here and 
Morgantown that has only a loose rock sur- 
face. When the tourists stop here for cave 
information, they complain about this 
stretch of road. Then from here along an 
ll-mile stretch to the center of the park 
they still have to travel a gravel road. 


ROAD MUST BE BLACK-TOPPED 


This road should be black-topped. Tour- 
ist trade is a big item in our State’s business. 
If we make the means of travel more pleas- 
ant we can still bolster the tourist trade. 


Edmonson County lost 40,000 acres to the 
national park and I think the citizens here 
should be given a little more consideration 
in the tourist trade and travel. We are 
really a poor county since we lost the tax 
money from the 40,000 acres. Money earned 
from the tourist trade would bolster our 
financial status some at least. This year our 
school terms are going to be cut to 8 months 
instead of 9 because we do not have enough 
Tevenue to operate the full-length term. 

The truth is that the Federal Government 
Ought to give assistance to Edmonson County 
as it has to other counties around Govern- 
ment reservations. While the league board 
has never passed upon this improvement it 
does sem worthy of their approval as an 
important part of the overall Green River 
Valley improvement program. Of course, 
there are a number of highway associations 
in back of highway development but this 
should not deter the league from supporting 
& most important project in the valley and 
especially so in view of the fact that the~ 
authorized Barren, upper Green, and Nolin 
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ane will require added highway facil- 
es. 

As chairman of the League’s Mammoth 
Cave National Park Committee this article 
seems in order from its author. 





Shocking, But True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, our allies 
should not underestimate the unanimity 
of the American people in opposition to 
Red China. 

Following is an editorial from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun of July 8, 
1954: 


SHOCKING, But True 


President Eisenhower's statement that he 
and 95 percent of the American people are 
completely and unalterably opposed to ad- 
mitting Red China to the United Nations in 
the present situation should clarify the 
American position abroad on this highly 
controversial issue. 

Until the President’s forthright statement, 
many critics of American foreign policy, par- 
ticularly in Britain, seemed to assume that 
opposition to a Communist-appeasement 
policy was confined to certain Members of 
Congress. 

For instance, the Manchester Guardian, 
usually sound and dispassionate in its edi- 
torial expressions, has declared in a blister- 
ing attack that recent congressional speeches 
“have almost closed the door on intelligent 
policies in Europe or Asia.” The Guardian 
went on to say that Senate leaders had taken 
a line of “no negotiations with Communists, 
no admission of China to the United Nations, 
and no more help for Western Europe unless 
the European Defense Community (treaty) 
is ratified.” 

This is a distorted summation of the Sen- 
ate’s attitude because there have been no 
objections to negotiations with the Reds 
when any real purpose could be served by 
such negotiations. Nor has there been any 
disposition to withdraw American financial 
support from Western Europe. 

The proposal is that military assistance 
funds be withheld from France and Italy 
until they ratify the EDC Treaty, which is 
not unreasonable, since this money has been 
advanced on the theory that those nations 
would ratify the treaty. Why should they 
continue to get this money when they are 
failing to keep their end of the bargain? 


Only on the issue of Red China has the 
Guardian accurately stated the Senate atti- 
tude, which also is the American attitude. 
And on that issue there is no room for com- 
promise. For if the British have forgotten 
their own and the 140,000 casualties the 
United States suffered in Korea, while fight- 
ing under the flag of the United Nations, the 
American people have not. 

The Chinese Communists want Formosa, 
not only because it is a rich and productive 
island, but because in the possession of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist Army 
it is a threat to their future. If American 
protection were withdrawn from Formosa it 
eventually would fall into Communist hands. 
But so long as Chiang can count on Ameri- 
can supplies he is a deterrent to Red aggres- 
sion because of the ever present threat that 
he may return to the mainland at any time 
the Communist regime becomes preoccupied 
by adventures elsewhere. 
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Por the United States to adopt Britain's 
negative attitude toward Asian communism 
would be tantamount to abandoning all of 
Asia to the Reds, and the United States is 
not prepared to do that. There isn’t any- 
thing new about this attitude. The surpris- 
ing thing is that the British find it so dimfi- 
cult to understand. Apparently any opinion 
of ours which differs from theirs is so shock- 
ing as to be quite incomprehensible. 





Resolution by West Memphis (Ark.) Jay- 
cees in Support of Private Business En- 
terprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, free 
enterprise built America to be the strong- 
est Nation on the face of the globe. To- 
day, I received a telegram incorporating 
a resolution adopted by the West Mem- 
phis (Ark.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. These civic leaders constitute 
one of the largest and most active Jay- 
cee organizations in the State of Arkan- 
sas. This group of young businessmen 
is rendering yeoman service to the city 
of West Memphis and to the State. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the full text of the 
resolution sent me by West Memphis 
Jaycees and commend it to this House 
as being in keeping with the principles 
which were enunciated by the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic: 

West Mempuis, ArK., July 8, 1954. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGs, 
House of Representatives: 

Following is resolution adopted by West 
Memphis Jaycees: 

“Whereas there exists in this Nation an 
undesirable trend toward the centralization 
of power in our National Government to the 
hurt, destruction, and detriment of State 
and local government; and 

“Whereas the creed of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce states that we 
believe that economic justice can best be 
won by freemen through free enterprise; and 

“Whereas there exists today in the Con- 
gress of the United States a controversy be- 
tween free enterprise represented by many 
Members of both Houses of Congress and the 
executive branch of our Government, and 
those advocating the expansion of Federal 
control through Federal ownership of power 
facilities to the detriment of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas the West Memphis Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization of young 
men typical of the young men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence which cre- 
ated this magnificent country of ours, after 
due consideration of the facts involved in 
this controversy, do hereby deplore the 
usurpation of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment which is inimical to the best interests 
of our people and of good government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and will tend to ulti- 
mately place in jeopardy our American way 
of life: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the West Memphis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in open meeting as- 
sembled on this 7th day of July 1954, That 
this organization hereby strongly recom- 
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mends to the Congress of the United States 
that this debate be resolved quickly and 
resolutely in favor of the proponents of pri- 
vate power as represented by the Dixon- 
Yates group who have presented a proposi- 
tion, approved by the President of the United 
States, which is to the best interest of all.” 
Respectfully yours, 
West MEMPHIS JAYCEES. 


United States Rejects Idea of a Deal With 
Communist World Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, coexistence 
means to the West a halt in cold war, 
but to Communists it is only a maneuver 
to strengthen their position in prepara- 
tion for inevitable war. 

Following is an article from the New 
York Times of July 4, 1954: 

UnrtTep States Resects IpeEaA oF A Deat WITH 
COMMUNIST WoRLD CONSPIRACY 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, July 3.—The three greatest powers 
have all pledged themselves to peaceful co- 
existence, but the world, from Vietnam to 
Guatemala, remains as nervous as ever and 
the most costly arms race in history con- 
tinues. 

One reason for this lies in semantics, the 
science of meaning. When President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Churchill spoke 
of coexistence last week they implied some- 
thing quite different from what Mr. Malen- 
kov, the rotund Soviet Premier, has in mind. 

By coexistence they meant peace. They 
meant a halt in the cold war and recogni- 
tion that different ideological systems can 
live together at ease without necessarily 
clashing. 

But this is not what Moscow understands 
by “peaceful coexistence.” The vocabulary 
of Soviet dialectics is something very special 
and its usage of such words as “peace” or 
“democracy” has highly totalitarian con- 
notations. 

To the trained Communist, coexistence has 
the plain implication of armed truce lead- 
ing toward inevitable conflict. It is a tem- 
porary phase before the final showdown, a 
showdown in which victory is to be gained 
by communism either through a succession 
of revolutionary grabs or through outright 
war. The war would be fought—and co- 
existence ended—when Moscow judged the 
proper moment had come. 


ACCORDING TO TROTSKY, STALIN 


In early Soviet days Leon Trotsky, the fa- 
mous revolutionary who is now in disgrace, 
hinted at this kind of coexistence when he 
invented a temporizing policy of “neither 
peace nor war.” His arch enemy, Stalin, 
first used the precise word in 1927. He told 
a Bolshevik congress that temporarily, until 
they had an upper hand, the Soviets should 
base their policy toward capitalist lands on 
“admitting the coexistence of two opposed 
systems.” 

It has always been clear that Soviet real- 
ism envisions an ultimate fight for world 
paramountcy. In 1920 Lenin wrote: “As 
long as capitalism and socialism exists, we 
cannot live in peace.” (By “socialism” Lenin 
meant “communism”). 

Stalin used to speak of delaying the in- 
evitable war with capitalist countries only 
until “revolution ripens in Europe or until 
colonial revolutions come fully to a head.” 
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These revolutions are not merely designed 
to achieve freedom for colonial peoples but 
to swing them into the Soviet fold. Indo- 
china is a case in point. 

To pursue such aims Moscow uses peace as 
a dynamic force rather than an ideal. Only 
the Communists ever thought of a “peace 
offensive.” They have outlined a specific 
“strategy for peace.” Their doctrinal liturgy 
refers to “a continuation of revolutionary 
peace policy by other means.” 

The phrase, of course, deliberately rewords 
Clausewitz’ famous definition of war. 


PEACEFUL AGGRESSION 


The Soviet formula for peaceful coexist- 
ence is to preach peace while preparing for 
or practicing aggression. Thus, Moscow 
poses as the champion of disarmament yet 
at the same time maintains 175 divisions 
and, together with its satellites in Europe 
alone, keeps 6 million soldiers in uniform. 

In contrast to this ominously cynical view 
of coexistence the West proposes vague 
theories. In a Britain increasingly horrified 
by the power of thermonuclear bombs, 
pacifism has strongly revived. This factor 
naturally encourages Sir Winston Churchill 
to seek a deal with Moscow making happier 
coexistence possible. 

But his hopes appear based upon the 
thought that the world can be divided into 
ideological blocs insured against each other 
by overlapping treaties. These would be 
modeled upon the famous Locarno Pact of 
1925, designed to guarantee the peace. Un- 
fortuntely, the Locarno method failed dis- 
mally. 

However, the United States rejects this 
kind of coexistence. It is indignant at the 
thought of any deal that would perpetuate 
enslavement of foreign peoples by the 
U. Ss. S. R. It places scant reliance upon 
any form of pact with Moscow, looking back 
upon the Kremlin’s long list of broken 
promises. But Washington has yet to come 
up with a useful substitute arrangement. 

In effect what the United States now dis- 
likes in the British theory for coexistence is 
its own policy of containment. This, under 
the previous administration, sought to keep 
the Soviet empire from expanding anywhere 
and assumed that some day the Communist 
system would be destroyed from within by its 
own inherent weaknesses. 

Washington views are today more dynamic. 
They aspire toward the liberation of nations 
now within the Soviet orbit. But the means 
of accomplishing this liberation have yet to 
be defined. The United States seeks to weak- 
en the Communist bloc by various forms of 
embargo and it endeavors to gain the ini- 
tiative in the cold war by threatening mas- 
sive retaliation against aggression. 

The trouble with this policy is that to a 
degree it is founded on bluff. The bluff was 
called in Indochina, where communism ex- 
panded. Furthermore, a tough United States 
attitude must be consistent in all its ele- 
ments if it is to impress friends and foes. 
It appears incongruous to have the State 
Department urging allies to new risks while 
the Pentagon reduces its Army from 20 to 17 
divisions. 

OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE 


Unfortunately, it should be clear to west- 
ern statesmen, idealistic goals cannot be re- 
alized now. Disarmament under fair super- 
vision, abandonment of the international 
Communist conspiracy, and free movement 
across frontiers of people and ideas are sim- 
ply not going to come about for a long while. 

The monolithic Soviet system is founded 
upon rigid discipline and insulation from 
the outside. Its spirit of enforced sacrifice 
is based upon confidence that it will prevail 
ultimately in the world. Only a vigilant 
period of truce can prove that this is wrong. 

Therefore the West must prepare for an 
indefinite era of uneasy armistice. That is 
the only type of coexisterice now possible, 
but such a condition is not without histori- 
cal precedent. For decades precisely the same 
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situation prevailed between Ottoman Turkey 
and the strongly Catholic Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Peace in our time will probably mean con. 
tinuation of the present kind of wary co. 
existence. This requires, to use Churchill's 
own words, that democracy “press forwarg 
with plans for collective defense.” 

Such life insurance is made essentia] by 
Russian military strength and Russian po- 
litical aspirations, and the problem is not 
new. Even Karl Marx wrote in 1867: “The 
policy of Russia is changeless. * * * jis 
methods, its tactics, its maneuvers may 
change, but the polar star of its policy— 
world domination—is a fixed star.” 


East Arkansas Dedicates Soil Laboratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Rural Arkansas magazine for July 1954: 
East ARKANSAS DepIcates Som LasBoratory 


With Assistant Agriculture Secretary J. 
Earl Coke as the principal speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas dedicated its new East- 
ern Arkansas Branch Soil Testing and Re- 
search Laboratory at Marianne June 10, 
The laboratory, located at the Cotton Branch 
Experiment Station near Marianna, will 
serve 26 east Arkansas counties. 

The rest of the State will continue to get 
soil sample tests at the main Experiment 
Station laboratory at Fayetteville. 

The branch laboratory at Marianna will 
be supervised by Richard Maples, a member 
of the Argonomy Department formerly sta- 
tioned at Fayetteville. In addition to pro- 
viding soil-testing service, the Marianna 
staff will conduct outlying fertilizer re- 
search in cooperation with farmers of the 
area. 

Mr. Coke told a large crowd of Delta 
farmers that America’s modern farms are 
geared to producing more crops than can 
be sold profitably in present-day markets. 

In his speech delivered at the dedication 
of the soil-testing laboratory, the USDA of- 
ficial said: 

“We have to face the fact that our farms— 
tooled up for war production—are now cap- 
able of producing more cotton and other 
crops than we can sell profitably in today's 
markets. The question before us is, How 
shall we use this land and equipment, and 
our labor, to give us a return on our invest- 
ment this year and next—and in the years 
ahead?” 

Other problems Mr. Coke listed were (1) 
the serious cost-price difficulties that de- 
mand still greater efficiencies in farm pro- 
duction; and (2) the tremendous loss in 
potential production through crop hazards, 
such as plant and animal diseases, insects, 
weeds, and bad weather. 

“We must solve these problems—and 
soon,” Coke warned. “How we solve them 
will help determine the shape of our agri- 
culture for years to come. 

“But these are not the whole farm pro- 
gram,” the speaker continued. ‘Too often 
our preoccupation with immediate problems 
tends to obscure the facts. For example, 
solution of price support and acreage allot- 
ment problems would not solve everything 
overnight. We will make a great mistake if 
we fail to deal with the very foundation of 
any farm program, agricultural research 
and education, We need new fundamental 
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facts to build‘up our reserves of knowledge. 
And we need to reduce the time lag between 
the finding of new knowledge and its appli- 
cation on the farm.” 

The Assistant Secretary declared that the 
drive on the part of farmers to try new ideas 
js one of the powerful dynamics of agricul- 
tural research. He cited many examples of 
now progressive farmers had adopted new 
ideas, materials, and equipment to overcome 
the forces that normally work against a suc- 
cessful farming operation. He said modern 
farming is becoming more complex every 
year, and that farm people are looking more 
and more to the Extension Service for coun- 
sel and advice. 

Mr. Coke began his talk with a tribute to 
the late Romeo Short, Monroe County farmer 
and agricultural leader who died suddenly 
last month, 





Red China Disqualified for U. N. Member- 
ship by Its Own Lawless Actions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of July 
8, 1954. The editorial demolishes the 
arguments advanced in some quarters 
for admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations. It is not arbitrari- 
ness on the part of the United States 
which disqualifies Red China, but its own 
behavior in brazen disregard of the prin- 
ciples on which the U. N. is founded 
which totally disqualifies it. 

The editorial follows: 

Rep Cutna Does Not QUALIFY 

President Eisenhower has invoked the full 
political and moral authority of his office 
as head of the United States to beat back 
a mounting international drive for admitting 
Communist China to the United Nations. As 
was to be expected, he does not endorse, and 
in fact deprecates, the unwise effort of a 
bipartisan congressional bloc to commit the 
United States to an automatic withdrawal 
from the United Nations if the Peiping re- 
gime should be voted in. But he plainly 
and forcefully expresses his unaltered oppo- 
sition to admitting Communist China under 
present conditions, and on this score we feel 
certain that he voices the sentiment of the 
great majority of the American people. 

The United States is, of course, only one 
member of the United Nations, an organi- 
zation which, according to its charter, is 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its members, now number- 
ing 60. And the President clearly indicates 
that the United States does not propose to 
dictate to that organization. But the United 
States has both the right and the duty to 
make its views known and to fight for their 
adoption with all the means at its disposal, 
including, if possible, the veto. It has this 
right and duty not only because of its spe- 
cial interests and commitments in Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, and the Pacific, now threat- 
ened by the Communist advance, but also 
because the admission of Communist China 
under existing circumstances would mean 
both a moral disaster to the United Nations 
and a of its character so drastic as 
to defeat the principal purpose for which 
it was created. 

The admission of Communist China is 
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principle and of expediency. The principle 
invoked predicates the “universality” of the 
United Nations and calls for the admission 
of all nations, irrespective of their qualifi- 
cations, to what is conceived to be merely 
a forum for debate and pacific settlement 
of international disputes. The arguments 
of expediency assume that the Chinese civil 
war is over, that the Peiping regime con- 
trols the mainland, and that it is therefore 
opportune both to recognize it and to ad- 
mit it to the United Nations in the hope 
of making it more peaceful, expanding trade 
with it and perchance detaching it from 
Soviet tutelage. 


The latter arguments ignore the fact that 
the Chinese civil war can scarcely be con- 
sidered ended so long as there are two vari- 
ously recognized Chinese governments, each 
bent on the destruction of the other. And 
just how effectively and permanently the 
Peiping regime can control the mainland in 
view of the reports of Chinese unrest and 
continuing guerrilla warfare is still at least 
an open question. 

But quite apart from such practical con- 
siderations, the Peiping regime excludes it- 
self from the United Nations so long as it 
violates the principles established by the 
United Nations as a condition of its exist- 
ence and defies those functions of the United 
Nations which make it much more than a 
debating society and establish it as the su- 
preme enforcement agency for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
and the suppression of aggression. One of 
the first of the United Nations principles is 
that membership is open only to peace-lov- 
ing states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the charter and refrain form the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
other state. And the enforcement functions 
bestowed on the United Nations, which dis- 
tinguish it from the ill-fated League of 
Nations, empower it not only to make deci- 
sions for the suppression of aggression bind- 
ing upon members and nonmembers alike, 
but also to employ for that purpose either 
its own military forces, if and when they 
are created, or to call on its members to 
supply such forces. 


It is evident, therefore, that Communist 
China could be admitted to the United Na- 
tions only by a cynical disregard of these 
principles and by an abrogation of its su- 
preme peace-enforcement functions beyond 
any possibility of reviving these functions for 
later application. For Communist China has 
patently failed to qualify as a peace-loving 
state. It has openly engaged in outright 
aggression in Korea, in defiance of, and actu- 
ally at war with, the United Nations, and it 
has been formally condemned as an aggres- 
sor by the United Nations. What is more, 
it is still at war with the United Nations, 
preventing it from carrying out its pro- 
claimed objective of establishing all Korea 
as a unified, independent, and democratic 
state. To admit Communist China under 
such conditions would be tantamount to a 
United Nations surrender which could open 
the floodgates to new aggression and more 
war. 





Wage Scale Discrimination in the Mem- 
phis, Tenn.-Ark., Ar ea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


Usually advocated on the grounds both of er, a labor situation has developed in 
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the Memphis, Tenn.-Ark., area that 
should have immediate attention by the 
appropriate authorities. 

This is a cotton area, where large 
numbers of unskilled laborers are em- 
ployed. There has been importation of 
Mexican labor under the Migratory La- 
bor Act, as cotton choppers and pickers, 
and other types of work in connection 
with the planting and growing of cotton. 

There is also employed a large num- 
ber of local citizens, most of whom are 
Negroes. ‘ 

It is my understanding that the Mexi- 
cans are paid on the basis of 50 cents 
an hour. The local labor, most of whom, 
as I have said, are Negroes, being paid 
on the basis of 30 cents an hour. 

It is impossible to understand this dis- 
crimination. 

Of course, I do not feel that 50 cents 
an hour is too high. I do not think it is, 
but I think the local laborers should be 
paid the same scale as the Mexicans and 
I shall request the Department of Labor 
to investigate and see that this situation 
is remedied and that our local labor is 
treated fairly. 





Truce, Poem by Tilghman Paca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a constituent, Tilghman Paca, of 
Englewood, Colo., an ardent advocate 
of world peace, has paid an eloquent 
tribute to peace, entitled “Truce.” He 
says: 

A new sense of human living is being born 
all over the world, and our simple efforts are 
more far reaching than we dare imagine. 


I hope he is correct, but the evidence 
is lacking. I ask unanimous consent to 
have his great poem printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TRUCE 

When God uttered His pronouncement 

Heart with happy heart conferred. 

Friend and foe and passive neutral 

Knew the meaning of His word. 

Not a lip presumed translation, 

Each in willingness concurred. 


Moss and mold and virgin wildwood, 
Sea, and desolated plain, 

Grandsire, dame, and guileless childhood, 
Felt life’s vesper peace again. 

Through their primitive endowment 
Sensed its blessing would remain. 


Where the palm trees touch the Tropics, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky, 
Where the sea bird seeks seclusion, 
And the eager eaglets fly, 

Mutely came God’s declaration, 

None to question, none deny. 


Sacred mystic hallowed moments, 
Holy as unuttered prayer, 

Hearts of men yield true concordance; 
For God’s presence meets them there. 
Men absorb God’s pure intention: 
Men with God His motives share. 


—Tilghman Paca 
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Conflicts of Interest That Militate 
Against Collective Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal, in 
a timely editorial, has pointed out that 
the activities in the Security Council of 
the United Nations is evidence that the 
purposes of that organization are not 
necessarily consonant and may not al- 
ways be reconcilable, with United States 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, we find today that the 
rest of the world including our allies, are 
prepared to admit Red China to mem- 
bership in the U.N. The American peo- 
ple overwhelmingly are opposed to any 
such move and I believe will continue to 
oppose it. 

The editorial in question follows: 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

The activities in the Security Council Sun- 
day are further evidence that the ostensible 
purposes of the United Nations are not nec- 
essarily consonant, and may not always be 
reconcilable, with United States interests. 

In the first place, the Soviet Union vetoed 
& proposal to refer the Guatemala uprising 
to the Organization of American States. 
In the course of the discussions United 
States delegate Lodge told Soviet delegate 
Tsarapkin to stay out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—a warning to trans-Atlantic powers 
as old as the Monroe Doctrine. 

But the Soviet Union is already in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is not only that it 
has established footholds in a number of 
Latin American states and has all but cap- 
tured the Government of Guatemala, to 
which it gives important military and diplo- 
matic aid. The Soviet Union is in this hemi- 
sphere also through the United Nations. 

The practical effect of the Soviet veto will 
not be great. But the fact that the Soviet 
Union could veto an action originating from 
Communist infiltration of Latin America 
suggests how far the United Nations has car- 
ried the United States from its traditional 
policies. 

In the second place, the Security Council 
unanimously called for a cessation of hos- 
tilities in Guatemala and the withholding 
of aid to either side by United Nations mem- 
bers. Now it is possible that a government 
set up by the Guatemalan insurgents would 
be no better than the present one; perhaps 
we have here just another Latin American 
struggle between military factions which 
reflects but little the feelings of the popu- 
lace and in which communism is not the 
fundamental issue. 

But it is a fact that the present govern- 
ment is strongly pro-Communist. And it is 
a fact that the insurgents profess to be 
strongly anti-Communist. It is a further 
fact that it is not in the interest of the 
United States to have Communist or pro- 
Communist governmerits in Latin America, 
while it is very much in the Soviet interest to 
have such governments there. 

Accordingly the Soviet delegate voted for 
the United Nations resolution which, if car- 
ried out, would ensure the failure of the anti- 
Communist uprising. The United States 
joined in that vote. We do not suggest that 
the United States should actively aid the 
uprising, especially in view of the lack of 
clarity surrounding its background and mo- 
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tivations, but we see no reason either why 
the United States should vote for a resolution 
which has the effect of giving aid and com- 
for to Guatemalan and Soviet Communists. 

On the same reasoning the United States 
would presumably have to vote for a cease- 
fire if the North Koreans should revolt 
against their Communist government, if the 
East Germans should rise against their Com- 
munist government, or if men anywhere 
should rebel against tyranny. That is, in- 
deed, a long way from the ideas on which 
this nation was founded. 

The deeper trouble is that the United Na- 
tions cannot of its nature serve equally the 
opposing interests of two great power blocs. 
One or the other must suffer. And Sunday’s 
session, revealing the extent to which the 
United Nations permits the Soviets to meddle 
legally in the Western Hemisphere, is a sharp 
reminder that it is sometimes the United 
States interest that suffers. 





Address of The Honorable Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at the 
34th Annual Convention Banquet of the 


New England Zionist Region, Hotel 
Bradford, Boston, June 20, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to a forceful and 
penetrating address delivered by our dis- 
tinguished Speaker at the annual con- 
vention banquet of the New England 
Zionist Region held on June 20, 1954. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
address follows: 

I am glad to come to Boston to address 
this convention of the New England Zionist 
Region. I feel at home here. In this 
audience I see many who have been my per- 
sonal friends for years and many who are 
my neighbors. More than that, we have 
worked together in a common cause. In- 
deed, I believe that I have been an ardent 
friend of your movement for more years than 
some of you who are sitting here today. I 
regard myself as a pioneer in the historic 
effort which brought about the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 1948. 

For almost half of my life—for more than 
30 years—I have believed that the Jewish 
people had a right to reconstitute their own 
commonwealth in their ancient homeland. 
I consider that this has been an historic 
undertaking. 

In the Congress of the United States, we 
write a little bit of history every day. Some 
of it is history that will make little or no 
impression on the future. It will, inevi- 
tably, find its way into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, and some of it will make the head- 
lines of the day. Much of what we do and 
say each day will quickly be forgotten. 
F*iture historians will discard it as trivial and 
insignificant. But some of the events which 
we help to shape will endure in the annals. 

When the story of our day is finally writ- 
ten objectively, I have no doubt that the 
rise and restoration of Israel will be regis- 
tered in the archives as one of the monu- 
mental achievements of our generation. 

I am giad that I was able to play some 
part in it. 

The Zionist program became a part of 
American foreign policy back in 1922 when 
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a Republican Congress adopted the Lodge 
resolution supporting the Balfour Declara. 
tion. I was not a Member of that Con. 
gress, for I came to Washington a few years 
later, But throughout my service in the 
national legislature, I was actively associ. 
ated with this undertaking. 

In 1944, I testified before the House For. 
eign Affairs Committee, urging adoption of 
a resolution which reaffirmed our 1922 decia. 
ration. The following year, I personally 
sponsored a similar resolution in Congress, 
along with the late Senator Taft and others, 

Three years later, the people of Israe| 
finally won their struggle and achieved 
their independence. They attained that 
goal partly because our Government sup- 
ported it, partly because the United Na. 
tions, speaking for world public opinion, 
recommended it, and mostly because the 
Jewish people in Israel, with the moral ang 
material assistance you generously gave, had 
the tenacity and courage to proclaim their 
state and to fight to defend it. 

In the next few years, the people of Israe! 
kept their promise. They threw open their 
doors, and in a magnificent and unheralded 
program of rescue, they gave sanctuary to 
more than 700,000 immigrants in need of a 
homeland. 

It was impossible for Israel to do this 
without help, and, indeed, it was clearly the 
obligation of other free peoples to offer their 
cooperation. Accordingly, in 1951 I was glad 
to introduce a bill in Congress to give Israel 
the necessary financial assistance. 

In this, I was associated with a man whose 
leadership I deeply respected, and whose un- 
timely death last year cost the American 
people a wise statesman and a courageous 
defender of freedom. I refer to the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, who was always in 
the front ranks of those who believed in 
Israel’s cause. At the same time, on the 
other side of the aisle, there were also many 
stanch friends of Israel, and my good friend 
and colleague, JOHN McCormack, joined in 
the introduction of a similar resolution. 

Congress responded favorably, and made 
substantial provision for Israel in the mu- 
tual-security program of that year. Ii has 
done so in each succeeding year, and I am 
confident that Congress will again vote aid 
to Israel and other countries in the Middle 
East in the mutual-security program that 
has been recommended by the administra- 
tion for the coming fiscal year. 

I review the past not to establish my quall- 
fications as a friend of Zion. I do not be- 
lieve that is necessary, particularly here in 
my native New England. This recital has 
another purpose. It is to record that Ameri- 
can friendship for Israel is a bypartisan 
policy, consistent, and unchanging. 

Friendship for Israel was not a tactic de- 
vised by any one party which happened to 
be in power at the time Israel came into 
being. The promise that we would help to 
establish the Jewish State was made by 4 
Republican Congress, and the fulfillment of 
that promise—in a Democrat Congress—was 
supported by our party at every crucial mo- 
ment in the succeeding 30 years. It will 
continue to be supported. 

Friendship of Israel is not a partisan affair, 
because it rises out of the sentiments of the 
American people who are bound to Israel 
by ties of history—by cultural tradition, 
religious conviction, and a common respect 
for human dignity and freedom. 


I make these observations not because I 
seek credit for the Republican Party. This 
is not the occasion for a political address. 

We helped to bring Israel into being. Wé 
helped this little country to receive and 
resettle hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
We will continue to help Israel to solve its 
economic and financial problems no ess 
generously than we have in the past. We 
are committed to help Israel to safeguard 
its sovereignty and independence becausé 
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we believe by doing so we can also help the 
whole free world. 

What we have been trying is to get the 
Arab States to understand that our friend- 
ship for Israel does not in any way imply 
a lack of friendship for her Arab neighbors. 

We cannot accept the view that our sup- 
port for Israel is an act of hostility toward 
the Arab States. We have been generous in 
our assistance and support for the Arab peo- 
ples. We have helped them to win their 
independence. 

We are at this time helping them to develop 
their economies so that they may raise the 
levels of living of their peoples. We have 
contributed substantial sums to the United 
Nations program to finance relief for and, 
more important, resettlement of the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees. ‘ 

While we continue to be the warm and 
vigorous friend of Israel's development and 
survival, at the same time we want the Arab 
world to understand that we actively seek 
the understanding and good will of the Arab 
peoples and that we are ready to help them 
to strengthen their economies and their free 
and democratic institutions. I repert, these 
objectives are not incompatible. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in January, President Eisenhower de- 
scribed our policy in the Middle East in a 
brief passage. He said: 

“In the Middle East, where tensions and 
serious problems exist, we will show sympa- 
thetic and impartial friendship.” 

That statement meant what it said. 

It meant that we shall strive earnestly to 
be the sympathetic friend of all the peoples 
of the Middle East, that we shall not per- 
mit ourselves to be deflected from this course 
by intra-regional conflict, that we shall work 
tenaciously to bring peace to the region. 

Let it be emphas'zed—peace is our major 
objective in the Middle East. It is a pre- 
requisite to any worthwhile development and 
it is essential to an effective defense system. 

We have no preconceptions on the nature 
of the peace settlement. We are the partisans 
or advocates of no plan. On the other hand, 
we shall offer our judgment when asked 
in the settlement of disputes that arise in 
a faithful attempt to weigh each issue ob- 
jectively and on its merits. We do not be- 
lieve that a settlement can be imposed from 
above. 

Our major interest is to encourage the 
Arabs and Israelis to sit down and talk out 
their differences as reasonable men can and 
must do, without external pressure or co- 
ercion. 

This may take time, but we will not be 
deterred from our course. We may not at- 
tain our objective today or tomorrow, but 
we shall continue to work for it because 
we are convinced that men of reason can 
reach an understanding. ‘nd there are men 
of reason in both Israel and the Arab States. 

Withjn recent months, we have become 
alarmed over the rise in the number of bor- 
der incidents along the frontier between 
Israel and Jordan. There have been un- 
pleasant signs that tension has been 
mounting between these embattled coun- 
tries. 

Yet I am not a pessimist. I believe that 
these tensions can be reduced and that peace 
can eventually be won. 

A little more than 2 years ago, my good 
friend, Leonard Hall, who is now the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
and I stood on a high hill on the southern 
part of Jerusalem overlooking the old city. 

We saw the Tower of David and the set- 
tlement of Yemin Moshe, which nestles down 
in the ancient valley just outside the old 
city. It was the first Jewish settlement in 
New Jerusalem, 

From that vantage point, we could see 
the barbed-wire fence which separates Jor- 
dan from Israel. Less than 50 yards from 
us, we watched a member of the Arab Legion 
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talk across the picket fence with a sentinel 
of the Israel Army. The two exchanged 
cigarettes and matches. They had a long 
and friendly conversation. 

It seemed to me that this incident could 
be duplicated in a thousand different places 
along the Israel-Arab frontier if we only 
might overcome the postures of hostility 
which have hardened and become so fixed. 
I was led to hope by what I saw that peace 
might soon be attained. That is why, to 
me, it is a source of the greatest regret that 
this has not been achieved in a friendly 
agreement at the conference table. 

Nothing can be gained by a refusal to 
negotiate; those who block all efforts to 
bring about direct talks fail to grasp the 
realities. And it means so much both to 
the Israelis and the Arabs that they dwell 
in peace and harmony to enjoy the happi- 
ness and prosperity that can result. 

If I am confident about Israel’s future, it 
is because I carry in my memory indelible 
pictures of Israel’s progress. 

Len Hall and I alighted from our plane at 
the Lydda airport around 5 o’clock in the 
morning, just about the time the sun was 
beginning to rise in the Jordan hills. We 
were met by sleepy-eyed officials of the Israel 
Foreign Office and our own American Em- 
bassy, and we drove through little villages 
of tents and huts on our way to Ramat Aviv, 
a hotel in the northern suburbs of Tel Aviv. 

On the way, we were struck by the large 
number of people who were on the roads 
headed for work at that early hour. It was 
my first impression of Israel—people going to 
work while most of the neighborhood slept. 

The following day, I saw three more vivid 
pictures of Israel. We stood at the top of 
Mount Carmel on that winding road which 
overlooks the Port of Haifa, There was a 
magnificent vista of a new city, a city of 
industry and beauty. I told Len Hall that 
I have never creamed that Israel had made 
such progress. It had come a long way from 
the congressional resolutions. 

The fine words and phrases which we had 
been uttering in legislatures and Congress 
had become gleaming white concrete build- 
ings, steel structures and, most significant, 
a will to work and achieve. 

In the distance we saw the new factories 
rising on the bay, and we felt that some day 
this would be the great industrial center of 
the entire Near East. Here was initiative 
and industry and growth, appealing strongly 
to those of us who have been raised in the 
American tradition, 

On that same day, just a few miles away 
from Haifa, we visited a kibbutz, an agricul- 
tural settlement where pioneers live in com- 
plete cooperation, sharing the work and 
sharing its yield. I confess to you that I 
would not want to live the life of self-denial 
which these settlers have imposed upon 
themselves. Yet I can well understand that 
in a country like Israel, where milk and honey 
have long since ceased to flow, where lands 
have been eroded by centuries of neglect and 
have become rocky and desolate, it would 
have been impossible to reclaim the soil by 
individual effort. The cooperative became 
essential. And here is the highest kind of 
cooperative because it is voluntary. It is 
not imposed by government or by dictator. 
It is commanded by self-abnegation. 

Not far from that settlement we were per- 
mitted to visit one of the Israel Air Force's 
training centers. We saw young men.and 
young women learning to become fliers and 
ground crews for Israel’s military forces 
under a system of universal military training 
which summons every member of the com- 
munity to the national defense.’ 

Here were the elements which have con- 
tributed to make Israel a stronghold—the 
industrial workshop in Haifa, the complete 
cooperation in the agricultural settlement, 
the dedication to defense. 
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I learned more about these attributes of 
Israel in my talks with its wise and coura- 
geous Prime Minister, Mr. David Ben-Gurion, 
and other Israel officials. And at the end of 
my visit to Israel, I felt some satisfaction, 
for legislators are not always privileged to 
witness the vindication of their position. 

We came away from Israel understanding 
the optimism of its people. We felt that 
here was a country and a people in which 
America was investing wisely and produc- 
tively, for these people gave not the slightest 
sign that they would falter or tire. 

If there is one people in history that sym- 
bolizes survival in adversity, it is the Jewish 
people. Surely Israel is a glowing expres- 
sion of the will to live and to overcome the 
greatest difficulties and the bitterest hos- 
tilities. 

Our confidence in Israel’s capacity to meet 
its problems and to progress toward their 
solution has been justified. 

The testimony of the administration to 
Congress shows that Israel has been making 
a striking economic advance. Her exports 
have jumped. Her agricultural and indus- 
trial production have increased, and as a 
result she has been able to reduce imports. 
She is on the way to economic independence. 
She needs less help from us than she did 2 
and 3 years ago. But she still needs help, 
and I hope that my colleagues in Congress 
will agree with me that she will get it. For 
here is a fine example of what happens when 
American assistance is given to people who 
need it and who know how to make the best 
use of it. 

Each year since World War II, Congress 
has been confronted with requests for large 
appropriations to assist and strengthen our 
allies. There has been some criticism of 
these expenditures, and in fairness, it must 
be admitted that some of it is justified. 

Some of this criticism is baséd upon the 
fact that we have not made as much prog- 
ress in the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
program as we would like and because many 
believe some of our allies do not carry their 
full share of the load. 

In the past there has been considerable 
boondoggling with these funds, and this is a 
practice we can no longer afford to tolerate, 

We must insist on the use of tiese funds 
for the real purposes of the program. That 
is to help other peoples of the world who, 
like ourselves, are trying to resist the onward 
march of communism. The intent is to help 
people to help themselves. 

Last year there were some who may have 
been deceived by the so-called Communist 
peace offensive and who may have felt that 
we could now afford to reduce our program, 
lower our guard, and thus bring about reduc- 
tions in expenditures which we would all 
favor if it were safe to do so, 

I do not believe that anyone today has any 
illusions about Communist tactics and ob- 
jectives. All of us, I think, are agreed that 
we must not falter at this crucial time. We 
must continue to make substantial expendi- 
tures for our own defense, and at the same 
time we must assist those whose interests are 
identical with ours. If we should premature- 
ly discontinue our aid and encouragement to 
those outside of the Iron Curtain it would 
aid the cause of communism. 

That general statement applies to the Near 
East as well as to every other part of the 
world. 

If we voted to give generous assistance to 
Israel within recent years, it is not merely 
because we wanted to help that country re- 
settle the refugees who came there. It is be- 
cause we believe that the people of Israel 
have demonstrated that they believe in free- 
dom, that they are ready to fight for it, and 
that they can be counted upon as stanch de- 
fenders of the free world in an hour of 
crisis. 

These are difficult days for the United 
States and for the nations who are deter- 
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mined to be free. It is our duty to rally and 
aid the friendly rations of Asia and Europe. 
With this our goal, we first must keep Amer- 
ica strong. The United States must main- 
tain its military resources at their utmost 
strength, not because we want war, but be- 
cause we know now the Communists under- 
stand only strength. There must be no more 
concessions to the Red rulers who have en- 
slaved millions upon millions behind the 
Iron Curtain. Their crafty scheming is all 
too apparent now. 

Our next goal is to rally those whose desire 
for freedom is as ardent as that of the people 
of our own land. There are many nations 
who are not being taken in by the false prop- 
aganda coming from the Red capitals behind 
the Curtain. We must lead in uniting these 
liberty-loving nations. 

The evil and lying propaganda of the Com- 
munists has not deceived the people on For- 
mosa, those in South Korea, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Japan, Yugoslavia, Greece, Tur- 
key, and Pakistan. With these allies united 
in the common cause, a fighting force would 
come into being that could not be crushed 
by any enemy. 

With the free world united in the cause of 
peace and freedom for all, we will not fail, 
and peace will be assured. The Soviets will 
not attack a strong free world because they 
know it will mean their own destruction. 

There have been dark days, many of them, 
in the years and centuries gone by, but when 
the sun rolled away the clouds, the just and 
right cause has always been triumphant. 

I do not despair. I,have supreme faith 
that the freedom-loving nations, by uniting, 
can achieve liberty again for all mankind. 


Congressional Investigations and the 
Right to Receive Restrictive Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star for yesterday, which clearly 
points out the right of congressional in- 
véstigating committees to receive re- 
strictive data from the executive depart- 
ment. It will be recalled that during 
the hearings in the McCarthy-Army af- 
fair, that many challenged the right of 
congressional committees to receive this 
information. Mr. Lawrence has cited a 
Federal decision supporting the right of 
Congress to this information. 

The article follows: 

RULING CLarirres McCartHy Issve—1936 
OPINION CITED IN DEFENDING SENATOR FOR 
OBTAINING RESTRICTED Data From Execu- 
Tive DEPARTMENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Absence from the country during the 
McCarthy-Stevens hearings did not permit a 
study of the testimony at the time by this 
writer, but an examination since of the many 
comments made in letters and public state- 
ments concerning the constitutional rights 
involved in a portion of the controversy leads 
to the impression that there is a widespread 
misunderstanding as to what is the settled 
law of the land concerning the relations of 
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the Executive and the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The rather widely publicized theory that 
a United States Senate committee would be 
doing something illegal if it obtained from 
an employee of the executive branch of the 
Government information which the employee 
himself is forbidden to disclose, and used 
the data—was demolished by the United 
States Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. It was never overruled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Judge Groner, who spoke for a unanimous 
court of appeals in November 1936, noted in 
his opinion that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Senate commit- 
tee investigating lobbying had been accused 
of conspiring to violate the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to unlawful search and 
seizure and to the freedom of the press. 
What was at issue was an order served on 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. to produce 
messages passing between the head of a 
group of newspapers and some of his asso- 
ciates in other cities. It was asserted by the 
telegraph company that the messages were 
confidential and that it would be a violation 
of Federal law to disclose them. But the 
FCC ordered it done and the messages were 
turned over to Hugo Black, then Democratic 
Senator from Alabama, who was chairman 
of the Senate’s investigating committee and 
who not long afterward was appointed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the 
late President Roosevelt. Justice Black is 
a member of the high court now and as a 
Senator would not have knowingly com- 
mitted an illegal act. 

Judge Groner ruled that the telegraph 
company should not have surrendered the 
messages for the purpose of any disclosure 
of their contents and that the FCC, while 
having a right to examine them, did not 
have any right to transmit them to the Sen- 
ate committee. The court of appeals said: 

“We are of the opinion that the resolution 
adopted by the commission, under which 
its agents took possession of the telegraph 
company’s offices and examined wholesale 
the thousands of private telegraph messages 
received and dispatched therefrom over a 
period of 7 months—for the purpose of se- 
curing to the Senate committee knowledge 
of the contents of the messages—was with- 
out authority of law and contrary to the 
very terms of the act under which the 
commission was constituted.” 

But when it came to defining the rights of 
Senator Black or his investigating commit- 
tee, the United States Court of Appeals held 
that the courts were without power to in- 
terfere. It said: 

“The prayer of the bill (of complaint) 
is that the committee be restrained from 
keeping the messages or making any use of 
them or disclosing their contents. In other 
words, that if we find that the method 
adopted to obtain the telegrams was an inva- 
sion of appellant’s legal rights, we should say 
to the committee and to the Senate that the 
contents could not be disclosed or used in 
the exercise by the Senate of its legitimate 
functions. 

“We know of no case in which it has been 
held that a court of equity has authority to 
do any of these things. On the contrary, 
the universal rule, so far as we know it, is 
that the legislative discretion in discharge 
of its constitutional functions, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully exercised, is not a 
subject for judicial interference. 

“The Constitution has lodged the legisla- 
tive power exclusively in the Congress. If 
a court could say to the Congress that it 
could use or could not use information in 
its possession, the independence of the leg- 
islature would be destroyed and the consti- 
tutional separation of the powers of Gov- 
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ernment. invaded. Nothing 1s better set. 
tled than that each of the three great de. 
partments of Government shall be inde. 
pendent and not subject to be controlieq 
directly or indirectly by either of the 
others.” 

So the case boils down to the fact that 
while a President of the United States may 
forbid any employee in the executive branch 
from furnishing information to Congress 
and may fire the employee with or without 
giving any reasons, this does not mean that 
a Senator or Representative—who encour. 
ages an employee to risk his job by furnish. 
ing information to Congress in violation 
of the orders of his superior—is himself 
necessarily involved in any violation of law, 

The court went further and said that even 
if information unconstitutionally acquired 
is disclosed in debate or discussion, the 
Senate committees cannot be enjoined 
against its use. But at the same time the 
court, expressing the pious hope that Senate 
committees wouldn’t damage the rights of 
the citizens by such use, admitted it was 
only a hope—not a means of legal coercion, 


Opinion Poll Report for Somerville, Mass, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the 11th Congressional 
District of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district but to acquaint them per- 
sonally with some of the vital issues here 
in Washington, 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mutual- 
ly beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question- 
naire, and the tabulated results for Som- 
erville, Mass, : 

Untrep STaTes 
HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear NetcHsor: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching 
a truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
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in the spaces allotted. You need not add tion and assistance, and I am looking for- 
your signature if you would prefer not to ward to your response. 


do so. With every good wish. 
Fach of the questionnaires returned will be Sincerely, 
read by me personally, and a tabulation will Tuomas P. O’Nett, Jr., 
pe made. I shall appreciate your coopera- Member of Congress. 


Sommerville questionnaire 





















No 
opin. 
ion 
ceva eit anata sesseiimaiillaleihegaeniibannemcnecscimetinatintin Nissi 
FOREIGN POLICY 
1, Do you approve of the present method of handling our international relations? ____........_. 216} : 205 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-aid program?_| 362 170 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations?_................-.--.... 462 , 134 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nations? __.....-.....-..-.....-..-. 437 150 
5, Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them help themselves)?__.} 57 123 
(a) Do you believe this program should be reduced? _-.____--......._.-..---.-... 270 
6, Do you believe that Russia should be permitted to remain in the United Nations - 179 
7, Do you believe Communist China should be seated in the United Nations?................- iy 106 
TARIFF POLICY 
1. Do you support the present methods of handling tariffs?_..............-.....-.-...-----.--- 123 521 
2, Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United States regardless of the effect 
a ee ae ra ee 74 254 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tariffs?..................-- 188 253 
STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor conferring statehood on— 
(a> IT balou taiciabdohccamecdsmnigepindielenrneancoonsmmppennttpochqueuseemmnentell 653 49 
DB) Te nthcdabieewescccnshcewdsguabbncdsiscssncss cnn cbantnbisenbupbbivindtannnkit 669 49 
TAX POLICY 
1, Do you believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in 
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5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends and other unearned income? . 155 123 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations?.........-. 360 163 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income? __.......-.........-.-.....-- 322 180 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
1, Do you believe that the present 2-percent social-security tax on te employee should be main- 
ce te inh caninieniinnattdidinebadsentnditnnaibiapatinesdilgntesnacnnwitinll 497 f 14 
2. Do you believe it should be returned to 114 percent? -____... 156 164 
3, Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits? .....-. 620 89 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security? -...............-.--. ..--| 140 130 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance should be covered by 
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‘ HOUSING 
1, Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Govern- 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


1. Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage? ---.-_....-.----------- — —— eas 130 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New England insofar as competing with the Southern 
Cana hn tL were eninasednapuessonnnsthednncneGen 449 205 
3. In your opinion could small business afford an increase? _................--.---.----------.--| 433 213 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor?...............-- 83 293 
b. Would you favor changes through amendments? --______.-...-.---.----------------------| 595 148 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers?_......-.---.--------- 506 74 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business? ...........---.-- 449 107 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions involved in the St. Lawrence seaway? -- ---- oevcanuggeau. Se : 172 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our area?.....-..| 253 | ¢ 220 
3. Do you beliéve the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 
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VOTING AGE 
1. Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
CCU co aienet ihn a. caknl deh vnicnniekbeamnescdtbcinncosiplonctansvtpeascncaengntpounen 245 123 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe.the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance?_--.....-..---------| 547 123 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 
defense cutbacks? . ........-...------------------- 2+ -2-nan neon nnneen en nnnnnnnnn nnn een ee eeee 148 164 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
recent legislation made to my constit- 
uents, as follows: 


THIRTIETH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear FRIEND: Continuing my report to you 
on the laws passed by this Congress and the 
part you played in their enactment by the 
votes you delegated me as your agent to cast 
in your behalf: 

PUBLIC LAW 397 


House Joint Resolution 481; memorial to 
Simon Bolivar: In 1949 Congress authorized 
the acceptance within a 5-year period of a 
statue of the great South American, libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, as a gift of Venezuela. 
Domestic disturbances within that country 
delayed work on the statue. Public Law 
397 extends the time another 5 years. The 
capital of the United States is rich in mem- 
orials to the great and noble. That of 
Simon Bolivar will be an appreciated 
addition, 


PUBLIC LAW 398 


H. R. 356, Railroad Retirement Act dual 
benefit provision: Public Law 398 comes as 
a boon to many retired railroad workers wh. 
had suffered a dimunition of income by 
reason of the so-called dual benefit provi- 
sion written into the Railroad Retirement 
Act by the 82d Congress. 

The act of 1951 (82d Cong.) made a dis- 
tinction between workers who had creditable 
service before 1937 and those with creditable 
service after 1937 by providing that those 
who had creditable service before 1937 could 
not receive annuities under both railroad 
retirement and social security systems. 

This is how it worked: An annuitant en- 
titled to $129.80 a month (the average pay- 
ment under the Railroad Retirement Act) 
and $40 a month under social security actu- 
ally received $89.80 a month despite the fact 
that he had made his required contributions 
to both funds. He was penalized, not bene- 
fited, to the extent of the social security for 
which he had paid. Some 30,200 annuitants 
and 10,500 wives were affected. Severe hard- 
ship resulted in many instances. 

Public Law 398 rights the injustice by re- 
pealing retroactively the dual benefit provi- 
sion of the 82d Congress. Hereafter all re- 
tired railroad workers will receive their full 
annuities plus whatever they are entitled to 
under social security. 

I am informed that everyone except pos- 
sibly the railroad managements (they match 
the employee’s contributions to the fund) is 
now entirely satisfied with the legislation. 
The nonoperating brotherhoods at first were 
fearful that the legislation would adversely 
affect the fund’s actuarial soundness, later 
joined with the operating unions in its 
support. 

In casting your vote for the bill I had in 
mind that it is hard enough in these days 
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of high costs for annuitants to get by, and 
furthermore, a man is entitled to what he 
pays for, whether it is insurance or bread. 


PUBLIC LAW 399 


H. R. 2828, Menominee Indians: This 1s 
important legislation at a time in our his- 
tory when it is essential to the maintenance 
of our world position that all racial seg- 
ments of our population have equal enjoy- 
ment of the opportunities and dignity of 
first-class citizenship. 

Public Law 399 provides that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the Menominee Indians in Wis- 
consin will be removed from Federal guard- 
ship, thereafter to stand on their own feet 
like all other Americans. Meanwhile there 
immediately will be distributed $1,500 per 
capita payments among the 3,150 members 
of the tribe from some $10 million the 
Menominees have on deposit in the United 
States Treasury. This deposit includes $7,- 
650,000 paid by the Federal Government in 
patisfaction of a 1951 judgment in the Court 
of Claims. 

I think you will approve of my contribu- 
tion of your vote to the passage of this 
measure. (1) It seemed to me unfair to 
keep the descendants of the first Americans 
in the ignominy of being wards, especially in 
instancés where they have given clear evi- 
‘dence of their competency to handle and 
protect their own affairs. Keeping the In- 
dians in an inferior status would be used by 
our enemies to jeopardize our acceptance as a 
friend by all the many races of the world. 
(2) Making $1,500 per capita distributions 
now will save the taxpayers $200,000 a year 
in interest which existing law requires the 
Government to pay on Indian deposits in 
the Treasury. I thought the $200,000 well 
worth saving. 

I was pleased to learn from the committee 
report of the fine record of the Menominees. 
The reservation (235,000 acres, largely tim- 
berland) is worked by the tribe, which owns 
and profitably operates a large logging and 
sawmill business. Most of the tribe mem- 
bers are employed in this enterprise. It is 
likely that when the Federal guardship ends 
the tribe will organize a corporation and 
continue to run the business as other Amer- 
icans do when joined in a corporate venture, 


PUBLIC LAW 400 


S. 251, docket fees: Attention Federal 
lawyers: a default judgment is a “final hear- 
ing” in the meaning of section 1923 (a) of 
title 28, United States Code, entitling win- 
ning counsel to docket fees of $20. Public 
Law 400 clears up the point. 


PUBLIC LAW 401 


8S. 1399, national forest lands in Arizona: 
On the completion of the Roosevelt Reservoir 
in the national forest lands area of Arizona 
a number of buildings used during construc- 
tion were sold to the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association. Public Law 401 author- 
izes the sale to the association of the re- 
maining buildings, the proceeds to apply on 
the erection of a new forest ranger station 
nearby. A practical arrangement. 


PUBLIC LAW 402 


S. 1823, veterans as homesteaders: This 
places Korean war veterans on the same foot- 
ing as World War II veterans in the matter 
of meeting the residential requirements of 
the homestead law. Their war service up 
to 2 years is to be credited as actual resi- 
dence on the homestead. Public Law 402 
also extends the veterans preference right 
to apply for public lands (due to expire 
September 27, 1954) another 5 years, and 
properly removes the restriction that the 
veteran must be 21 years old. The House 
passed the bill by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 403 


8. 3096, doctors in enlisted grades: Section 


4 of the 1953 Doctors Draft Act (see my Rept. 
No. 6) provided for the appointment of 
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draftees to commissioned ranks commensu- 
rate with professional education and experi- 
ence. The Court of Appeals, Fourth Dis- 
trict, held this made mandatory the dis- 
charge of the draftee failing to qualify for 
a commission. 

Public Law 403 reestablishes and legalizes 
a former practice by specifying that any in- 
ductee who fails to qualify for, or to accept, 
a commission may be utilized in his profes- 
sional capacity (physician, dentist, veter- 
inarian) in an enlisted grade or rank. 

Now that Korea is over, the Doctors Draft 
Act (admittedly discriminatory) should be 
repealed as quickly as the welfare of our 
enlistees will permit. The proper approach 
is to make the service sufficiently attractive 
to career professionals so that there will be 
no necessity of resorting to a draft applicable 
only to one group. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





A Limited Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including at this point an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Limited Partnership” : 

From most current comment you would 
think the Anglo-American alliance is rap- 
idly crumbling and that its only hope is the 
personal meeting scheduled between Presi- 
dent “Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

The assumption appears to be that it is 
normal for the United States and Britain 
to see eye to eye on everything, and abnormal 
for them to differ. In fact, the reverse is 
closer to the truth. The two nations have 
a natural identity, or even a similarity of 
interests only in rather limited spheres. 

Both countries are based on free political 
institutions and therefore in theory both 
oppose encroachments on freedom in the 
world. But it is a big Jump from that ab- 
stract premise to the conclusion that the 
two can or should agree on policies every- 
where and under all circumstances. 

For instance, it might seem that Britain 
would share the United States interest in 
European integration, considering the 
geogrpahy involved. But it doesn’t. It has 
declined the leadership in European eco- 
nomic, military, and political cooperation 
that many expected, and that role has fallen 
to the United States. 

The reason for British hesitance is that 
its historic external interest was not Europe 
but Empire, and that is still the case even 
though the Empire is now a shrunken Com- 
monwealth. Empire and Commonwealth, 
moreover, gave Britain a historic stake in 
the Orient but, again, it is not the same 
stake as America’s. 

Thus this country finds China in its west- 
ern backyard, whereas to Britain China is 
literally the Par East. Partly because of 
this geographical difference, Britain never 
developed the kind of affinity for the Chinese 
that the United States did, and in conse- 
quence it could view the Communists’ con- 
quest of China with greater equanimity. 

On the other hand, India, with which this 
country has had comparatively little contact, 
is still the focus of Britain’s Asian policies. 
These geographical and historical differences 
between America and Britain are bound to 
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show, and they recently have—as, for ex. 
ample, in the British determination to nego. 
tiate with the Communists before setting 
up the Southeast Asian defense alliance the 
United States wanted right away. 

Elsewhere there are other divergences 
created by geography and bistory, and there 
are important economic and cultural differ. 
ences between the two nations as well. It 
becomes clear, therefore, that the trouble 
is not that Anglo-American relations have 
deteriorated but that too much was ex. 
pected from the alliance in the first place. 

This notion that the two countries should 
have common policies for every area and sit- 
uation is fairly new, deriving from the World 
War II partnership. It was an attempt to 
impose a kind of conformity in an idealistic 
impression that this could be done even 
where the foundations of conformity were 
lacking. Like all such attempts it could not 
be wholly successful. 

As the London Daily Mirror recently com- 
mented, “the astonishing fact is not that 
Anglo-American relations are so bad, but 
that they are not worse.” Undoubtedly 
Mr. Eisenhower and Sir Winston can help 
improve them in the forthcoming talks. 

But the best hope of reinvigorating the 
partnership in the long run is to recognize 
its natural limitations. A limited partner- 
ship may not appeal to idealists, but it is 
more likely to be effective where it can 
operate and less likely to cause dismay that 
it can’t operate everywhere, 





More Lambasting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBER 


OF LOUISIANA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, you have 
often heard the expressions: “How silly 
can you get?” or “How ridiculous are 
some people?” The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune in its recent issue of Tuesday, 
July 6, comes about as close to giving the 
proper answer as anything I have read 
recently. 

The editorial was inspired by the most 
recent of the silly and ridiculous actions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in con- 
nection with the futile attempts of East- 
ern Airlines to establish a direct route 
between New Orleans and Mexico City. 

This travesty on good judgment and 
commonsense has long ago passed the 
amusement stage and has become tragic 
in its implications and ramifications. 


George W. Healy, Jr., editor of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, well sums 
up the situation in these most pertinent 
observations in the editorial entitled 
“More Lambasting”: 

More LAMBASTING 

New Orleans took another air-bomb In the 
midsection with the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
decision to facilitate proceedings involving 
nonstop airline service, New York to Mexico 
City, over this city. 

Bilateral negotiations with Mexico still 
supposedly are being conducted looking to 
New Orleans-Mexico City service, with this 
city either a stop or a terminal. Recently 
Mexican Government representatives mani- 
fested decided interest in this long-overdue, 
supremely natural communications provi- 
sion. Without it, detours into Texas are the 
only means available for New Orleans-Mex1co 
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City flight. Detours to New York for that 
purpose are, of course, out of the question— 
except, perhaps, in the minds of those New 
york-and-vicinity commercial interests that 
from time immemorial have sought to get 
New Orleans bypassed in long-range commu- 
nications. 

A New York-New Orleans-Mexico City 
service, on the other hand, taking the nat- 
ural great circle route, would satisfy the 
needs of New Orleans, Mexico, and efficiency. 

The issue of making permanent the au- 
thority granted American Airlines to fly non- 
stop, like Air France, from New York to 
Mexico City, will figure in the hearing (not 
yet dated) set by CAB. This means aban- 
doning an AA stop at Dallas and changing 
the route to a more direct one, via New 
Orleans. If Dallas lost her “stop,” it would 
mean nothing to her not to be “flown over.” 
To New Orleans, to be flown over without 
ever having got the “stop” or service that 
reason dictates, adds affront to injury. 

Still more of this last comes with Eastern 
Airlines’ decision to get into the nonstop 
game. This involves apparent abandonment 
of a once-promising New Orleans-Mexico 
City flight project. It also involves a revival 
or revalidifying of this old permit, solely to 
effect New York-Mexico City flights (non- 
stop). The application says in effect that “if 
we had this (old) permit, or regain it, it 
would be used for nonstop purposes.” 

Pan-American also has a nonstop applica- 
tion. Presumably it also involves flying over 
New Orleans. All these applications have 
been consolidated for joint hearing by C.\B, 
with dissent only by Commissioner Josh Lee. 
They all want to fly over New Orleans, ac- 
cording to the face of the applications, but 
not stop here. 

The bridesmaid who never became a bride 
had it easy compared with the Crescent City. 
New Orleans was at one time, at least, “en- 
gaged,” and still has hopes the engagement 
will go through. There must be some way 
in which reason may fly in the face of ab- 
surdity in this matter. So far it’s been 
vice versa. 





The Responsibility of the CAB to the 
All-Cargo Air Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the appropriation for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and for payment of 
subsidy aid to the passenger-carrying 
airlines, a great deal has been said here- 
tofore to justify the appropriation re- 
garding the great need and importance 
of granting this Government aid to the 
passenger airlines in order that we might 
maintain adequate civilian air support 
available to the military when needed 
for national defense, and that we might 
also be assured of adequate airmail serv- 
ice for the Nation. 

I feel that this is a most appropriate 
time to bring to the attention:of the Con- 
gress that a relatively new and extremely 
important segment of our air industry, 
developed by an able group of young vet- 
erans of World War II, the nonsubsi- 
dized all-cargo airlines, actually made 
the largest contribution to the recent 
Tokyo airlift of any segment of our air 





industry during the Korean hostilities; 
in fact, these nonsubsidized cargo car- 
riers flew more than 55 percent of the 
entire tonnage moved by our civilian 
airlines during this emergency. 

Furthermore, one of these all-cargo 
carriers, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., now 
the largest cargo air line in the world, 
has offered to carry mail for the Gov- 
ernment without subsidy at about one- 
third of the minimum service rate now 
being paid by the Government for the 
carriage of airmail. Although their ap- 
plications have been pending for many 
months, no action has as yet been taken 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. On 
the other hand, the passenger air lines 
have been permitted by the Board to 
compete with the cargo lines in the 
freight field, with their competition 
subsidized by supplemental revenues 
from mail, express, passengers, and ac- 
tually also by Government subsidy aid. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
the responsibility for the encouragement 
and development of an air transporta- 
tion system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense. Nowhere in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is the Board’s respon- 
sibility limited to the development and 
encouragement of passenger air lines 
alone. In the declaration of policy by 
the Congress, it was intended that all 
worthwhile segments of civil aeronautics 
be encouraged in their proper and ade- 
quate development by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and subsidy aid was pro- 
vided for by the Congress merely as one 
of the means whereby the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board might assist in maintain- 
ing adequate air transportation required 
for the commerce of the United States, 
the postal service, and the national de- 
fense. Nowhere in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act is it suggested that the interest 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
development of adequate civil aviation 
be limited to those air lines who receive 
subsidy aid or who are made eligible by 
~ Board to receive such Government 
aid. 

During the past year a study of Federal 
aviation policies has been made at the 
request of the President of the United 
States by his Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. A report entitled “Civil Air Policy” 
was made by the Committee on May 1, 
and on May 26, this year, the President 
adopted the report “as a guide in future 
consideration of questions related to the 
subject of civil aviation and in making 
recommendations to Congress.” I quote 
briefly from portions of the report re- 
garding air cargo: 

The potential value of a healthy and ex- 
panding air-cargo industry to our economy 
and national defense has become increasing- 
ly apparent. A quickened industrial pace, 
combined with the national need to utilize 
our resources more efficiently, promises to 
make the movement of cargo by air as essen- 
tial as the established need for air carriage 
of persons and mail. 

Proper growth of the air-cargo industry 
will provide, in addition to economic bene- 
fits, a civil air-cargo fleet forming a substan- 
tial security asset in the event of national 
mobilization. 
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The further development of the air-cargo 
industry, with particular emphasis on all- 
cargo services, is in the national interest and 
should be encouraged. 


The President's Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee report continues on at some 
length regarding the national importance 
of the cargo airlines and makes a number 
of recommendations as to ways in which 
Federal agencies should encourage the 
development and maintenance of a 
healthy cargo industry by expanded use 
of civil cargo airlift, by granting all- 
cargo carriers certificates of longer du- 
ration to enable them to obtain adequate 
financing, and so forth. It would be 
certainly consistent with the President’s 
civil air policy, as well as with the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to permit all-cargo carriers 
of proven worth and stability, such as 
the world’s largest all-cargo carrying 
airline, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., to 
carry such cargo as express, parcel post 
and mail, which come rightfully within 
the category of property or cargo, which 
these airlines are especially equipped to 
handle. 

Recently on May 18, Mr. Robert W. 
Prescott, president of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., testified before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate regarding the curent status of 
the all-cargo airlines. Mr. Prescott’s 
statement is, in my opinion, extremely 
worthwhile and I believe will be of con- 
siderable interest to Members of the 
House of Representatives—it was placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on June 
30, 1954. 

While we are being asked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for millions of dollars 
in appropriations to enable them to carry 
out that part of their responsibility for 
the maintenance of services by the pas- 
senger airlines, I take this opportunity 
to remind the Board and to call to the 
attention of the Congress that the Board 
also has a responsibility under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 for fostering and 
maintaining a healthy air freight indus- 
try, which has become essential to our 
economy and to the national defense by 
such action by the Board as will reflect 
equitable treatment for this segment of 
the aviation industry under existing law 
and existing executive policy. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CoNGressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may alse be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 


from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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George Washington, General of the Armies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, some 
time ago I introduced a bill to establish 
the rank of George Washington as Gen- 
eral of the Armies. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorpD a very 
interesting broadcast by Col. Charles R. 
McGovern, of Pittsburgh, who is not only 
a great historian, but has also been a 
very fine soldier. I believe that the 
broadcast by Colonel McGovern should 
have the very serious consideration of 
all Americans who are interested in the 
history of our country and in the proper 
placing of General Washington as an 
officer of the Army of the United States. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Battle of Fort 
Necessity, which took place in western Penn- 
sylvania’s forest lands on the 3d of July 
1754, marked the first defense action of the 
American Colonies in the fight for control of 
the forks of the rivers here in what is now 
Pittsburgh. 

On the 28th of April 1954, Senator Epwarp 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, one of the great- 
est exponents of American history and a 
former Governor of the Keystone State, in- 
troduced legislation for the final establish- 
ment of the rank of George Washington as 
“General of the Armies,” the title to date 
from the 15th of June 1775 and to become a 
law before July 3 of this year of 1954, when 
the people of Pennsylvania and the Nation 
will celebrate the bicentennial anniversary 
of the Battle of Fort Necessity, near the pres- 
ent site of Uniontown. 

It would now appear that the action of 
General MarRTIN is simply to reconfer upon 
George Washington, the equivalent rank 
within the Army of the United States that he 
held within the Army of the United Col- 
onies, and from the original date of rank in 
1775, since, obviously, the United Colonies 
and the United States became one and the 
same. 

Washington’s rank would thus be senior to 
all other Generals of the Armies, past, pres- 
ent, or in the future. This is as it should be. 

The official birthday of the United States 
Army, historically and properly, is June 14, 
1775, when it was the Army of the United 
Colonies, 

Senator Marttn’s recent remarks on the 
Senate floor were in part: 

“That there would be no more fitting time 
to finally establish the rank of General Wash- 
ington than on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the first combat battle in the 
western wilderness of this State, which will 
be celebrated by representation from the 
‘British, French, and Canadian Governments, 


and the varied armed services of the United 
States. 


Appendix 


“Washington victoriously led American 
troops in the War of the Rebellion under the 
rank and title of ‘General and Commander 
of the Army of the United States and of all 
forces under arms or to be raised at the time.’ 

“General Washington resigned that com- 
mission on the 23d of December 1783 and re- 
turned to his home in Mount Vernon to cele- 
brate the first Christmas Day there in 7 years. 
He was elected President of the new Repub- 
lic and took office March 4, 1793. Refusing 
to consider a third term, he issued his fare- 
well address to the Nation on the 17th of 
September 1796. 

“His semiretirement was not to last long, as 
a war with France was threatening. 

“President John Adams became deeply 
concerned and asked General Washington if 
he would accept appointment again, this 
time to command the Armies of the United 
States. 

“The Congress of 1798 authorized the rais- 
ing of a provincial army in view of the situa- 
tion existing at that time, and which em- 
powered the President to appoint a Com- 
mander of the Army, who, being commis- 
sioned as lieutenant general ‘may be author- 
ized to command the Armies of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief.’ And on 
July 4, 1798, the appointment after being 
accepted by Washington was promptly con- 
firmed. All of this of course, at that time, 
was in preparation for a war with France, 
which did not take place. 

“In the following year as our fledgling 
Nation continued to grow stronger, men be- 
gan to reflect upon a permanent, Military 
Establishment, and Congress on March 3, 
1799, provided that ‘a commander of the 
Army be appointed and commissioned under 
title of “General of the Armies of the United 
States” and the existing office of Lieutenant 
General’ was to be abolished. But General 
Washington died December 14, 1799, 9 
months after the act was passed. And the 
title had not been conferred on him. 

“Historians have offered many reasons why 
President Adams delayed to honor the intent 
of Congress, but perhaps the answer is best 
found in an opinion by the then United 
States Attorney, dated August 24, 1855, indi- 
cating, in his opinion that the Cabinet and 
the President, were not altogether in agree- 
ment on the nature of the possible war, and 
even differed on this very point of the mili- 
tary title of the person to command the 
Army—President Adams preferring ‘Lieu- 
tenant General’ instead of ‘General of the 
Armies of the United States,’ which, in his 
view, touched, if it did not encroach, upon 
the constitutional functions of the President, 
or at least, on his vanity. 

“Five months later, on the 14th of May of 
1800, Congress passed an act authorizing 
President Adams to suspend any appoint- 
ment to the office of General of the Armies 
of the United States, with the explanation 
of ‘having reference to economy and the good 
of the service.’ 

“Two facts thus stand out in bold relief: 

“First. Washington’s title and rank during 
the Revolutionary War in which our Nation 
won its freedom—was ‘General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of the United 
Colonies and of all forces raised for that 
war.’ 

“Second. Washington’s rank and title in 
the United States to which he was appointed 
in anticipation of a war with France was 
that of Lieutenant General and Commander 


in Chief of all the Armies raised or to be 
raised in the United States. 

“The word ‘Chief’ seemed to stick in their 
craws. 

“Washington’s combat rank and title as 
our leader in the War for Independence of 
the American Colonies was conferred on him 
by a Nation not yet born, but which was 
fighting its way in the world. 

“His second, and certainly least important 
title, seems to be the one that found its way 
first into the record books, because it was 
the title conferred upon him by the newborn 
United States, which by that time, had a 
Constitution. 

“On the list of officers of the United States 
Army, General Washington holds rank only 
as lieutenant general because his rank of 
General and Commander in Chief of the 
Army was under the United Colonies, as 
directed by the Second Continental Congress. 

“It goes without saying that the time has 
long since passed when the Nation, which 
Washington so nobly and heroically helped 
create by force of arms, should confer upon 
him the equivalent rank and title to that 
which he held as Commander in Chief of 
the Revolutionary War. 

“The rank and title of ‘Generai of the 
Army’ has since been earned and conferred 
upon 8 men, namely, Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Marshall, MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Arnold, and Bradley, while the rank and title 
of General of the Armies has been earned 
and conferred upon 1 man only Gen. John 
Pershing.” 

In April of 1754, Col. George Washington 
was at Wills Creek with three companions, 
on his march to Fort Redstone, in western 
Pennsylvania, when the news of the sur- 
render at the forks of the rivers here by 
Ensign Ward reached him. 

After a consultation with his officers he 
determined to advance and on the 9th of 
May reached Little Meadows where he learned 
the French commander contreceuer was re- 
enforcing his men at Fort Duquesne and had 
French spies throughout the Monongahela 
Valley bribing the redmen. 

Colonel Washington arrived at Great Mead- 
ows on the 27th, where he met Christopher 
Gist at his cabin on this spot, and Gist in- 
formed the young Colonel that a party of 
French scouts had stopped at his inn the 
day before and that evening, Half King then 
encamped about 6 miles off from Gists had 
called to warn him that the French were 
near Washington’s camp. 

Washington then left with his men to join 
the Indian chief. The night was dark and 
the rain coming down in torrents causing 
delay in reaching the Indian camp where a 
council was held at sunrise and spies sent 
out. They discovered the French lurking in 
an obscure spot surrounded by rocks. 

A disposition was then made for an attack 
with the English on the right and the In- 
dians on the left approaching in single file. 
The French, on their approach ran to arms 
and an engagement took place. The firing 
lasted only a short time when the French 
surrendered. Their leader Jumonville was 
killed and 22 were taken prisoners. One 
French soldier escaped taking news of the 
fight to Fort Duquesne, which was Colonel 
Washington's objective in that first military 
engagement of his career. He then returned 
to Great Meadows and threw up a fortifi- 
cation to which he gave the name of Fort 
Necessity. And then he proceeded to cut 
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a road through the wilderness to Gist'’s 
plantation. 

From the Ist of May until the Ist of July 
of that year preparations were made at Fort 
Necessity to meet the French from the Forks 
and measures taken to strengthen the post. 

On the 3d of July Washington received an 
alarm of an approaching enemy. 

The attack took place at 11 o’clock in 4 
downpour of rain that morning, and kept up 
until 8 o’clock in the evening when the 
French sent word to Washington to have an 
officer come to treat with them. 

Captain Van Braam being the only man 
able to converse in French brought back 
terms of capitulation which he translated to 
Colonel Washington by flickering candlelight 
in the still dripping rain. And proved to 
have been mistranslated. 

Washington and his men then hastened 
back to Wills Creek where Fort Cumberland 
was erected. 

The French and Indian War in America 
and the Seven Years War in Europe was the 
culmination of the Great Meadows campaign 
in Pennsylvania in 1754 resulting in maps 
of three continents being changed and mov- 
ing the Frenchman, Voltaire, to issue his 
famous phrase: “A common shot, fired in the 
backwoods of America, was the signal that 
set all Europe ablaze.” 

Young Washington entered western Penn- 
sylvania when only 22, as the vanguard of 
a force under Gen. Joshua Fry, and placed 
in command by Governor Dinwiddie at Colo- 
nel Fry's death. ° 

Next week end, July 3 through the 4th, 
Americans will gather on the site of old 
Fort Necessity which has been restored for 
the occasion by the National Park Service. 

General Martin, a distinguished soldier 
himself, in his motion, pointed out that 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, were all 
created in the Keystone State, at Philadel- 
phia, the birthplace of liberty in America, 
and the cradle of the United States. It is 
altogether fitting and proper then, that this 
action to place in proper perspective, and 
to give historical continuity to the rank and 
title of George Washington, our first com- 
manding general and our first President of 
the United States, should take place in this 
year of 1954, on the occasion of the 200th 
anniversary of the decisive battle of Fort 
Necessity. 

There could be no more fitting period to 
establish for all time, the primacy of Gen- 
eral Washington on the rolls of the United 
States Army. 

Good night folks, 





Comment by Hon. Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, on Vice President Nixon’s 
Address in Milwaukee on Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement prepared by the senior Sen- 





ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] © 


commenting on the recent address in 
Milwaukee by the Vice President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HoMER FERGUSON, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON VICE PRESIDENT 
Nrxon’s RECENT ADDRESS IN MILWAUKEE 


As chairman of the majority policy com- 
mittee of the Senate, and as member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I feel com- 
pelled to take cognizance of complaints by 
certain Democrat leaders concerning Repub- 
lican criticism of Asiatic foreign policy as 
practiced by Secretary of State Acheson dur- 
ing the Truman administration. 

Vice President Nixon summarized our 
reasoned view of that policy in his Milwaukee 
speech of June 26, when he said: “It was a 
policy characterized by weakness and sur- 
render of principle at the conference table. 
It failed to recognize that the danger from 
Communist aggression in Asia was just as 
great as in Europe. It failed to recognize 
that Moscow inspired revolutions, like those 
in China and in Indochina, constituted Com- 
munist aggression of the most dangerous 
type.” 

The Vice President added that foreign pol- 
icy, under President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, perceives this global 
nature of the Red menace and is meeting 
it positively through a program of strength 
and firmness. 

We have entered an extremely delicate 
period of international diplomacy, in which 
the future of the free world very likely hangs 
in the balance. We must not make any 
mistakes. 

Therefore, it becomes a matter of utmost 
importance to look back, carefully, and dis- 
cover where United States foreign policy 
went wrong in the past. In this, we are 
not questioning the motives of our predeces- 
sor administration's foreign relations, but the 
methods and, of course, the sorry results. 
In 7 short years such policies contributed 
to the loss of 600 million persons to com- 
munism, helped lead us inexorably into the 
Korean war, and encouraged Red China to 
fan the flames of the Indochina conflict. 

We are told by certain Democrat spokes- 
men that bipartisan foreign policy is en- 
dangered by blunt criticism of past blun- 
ders. That is wholly untrue. 

Instead, it would be a senseless ostrich 
attitude to ignore yesterday’s failures in the 
light of today’s terrible challenge. Unless 
we do keep those errors firmly in mind, we 
are apt to fall into the same global trap— 
so cleverly baited by Communists who talk 
peaceful coexistence, but who give no factual 
evidence of good faith. 

I know the Eisenhower administration in- 
tends to continue to deal from strength, not 
weakness, and desires bipartisanship in the 
development of our foreign policy. 





Mast One Retire? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Must One Retire?” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of July 
8, 1954. This is a very pertinent edi- 
torial on the social-security bill, which 
will be before the Senate shortly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


July 9 


Must ONE RETIRE? 


This newspaper a number of times has 
objected to provisions of the Social Security 
Act (as now repeatedly amended) which teng 
both to push people into retirement and then 
to limit their productiveness. We have ven. 
tured also that there ought to be some areas 
of the national economy where people could 
be allowed to take responsibility for their 
own financial security. 

Is there not some way to permit voluntary 
participation or nonparticipation in old-age 
insurance at least by some categories of 
workers or of self-employed? The experts 
say “No” because of what they call adverse 
selection. That is, many would tend to re- 
main out of the system during their younger 
years when they would be contributing to 
the necessary reserves but decide to come 
in later when the problems of age appeared 
more imminent. 

The ‘fact that old-age benefits now are 
paid at flat rates instead of being based 
partly on length of coverage removes any in- 
centive to start participation early. In this 
framework the social-security staff sees no 
middle course between compulsory coverage 
and complete exclusion. 

In the case of the medical profession, its 
spokesmen have convinced the House of 
Representatives that physicians and sur- 
geons should be omitted entirely on the 
grounds that they seldom retire from prac- 
tice and hence would reap relatively limited 
benefits from inclusion. The Washington 
Office of the Christian Science Committee on 
Publication has pointed out that this is 
equally true of Christian Science practition- 
ers and has asked their exemption from com. 
Ppulsory coverage. 

There are other professional people also 
whose services grow in value with experi- 
ence and whose greatest usefulness may be 
realized after the conventional retirement 
age of 65. This includes architects, lawyers, 
ministers, educators, and writers, and is true 
of many in skilled trades as well. 

The extension of coverage pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee would work 
a hardship on these people because it would 
force them either to retire—often forfeiting 
years of greatest usefulness—or to lose bene- 
fits for which they had been compelled to 
pay. Social security is still in need of re- 
view to discover ways of encouraging rather 
than discouraging usefulness in longevity. 
Until that is achieved, some are obliged to 
request omission rather than coverage in 
seeking to make their greatest contribution 
to society. 





Independence Day and the Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter to the 
editor, which appeared in the Great 
Falls Tribune of Monday, July 5, 1954, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 
This letter contains a very eloquent ap- 
peal by an Indian woman of Montana 
for a fair deal for the Indians. I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues, in the hope 
that it may soften their hearts in con- 
sidering the many Indian programs now 
being brought before Congress for con- 
sideration. 
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1954 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sm: On Independence Day the words 
“Land of the free and home of the brave” 
are words that are in the minds and hearts 
of most people in the United States. Espe- 
cially are Montana Indians thinking about 
them. In fact they are praying at the sun 
dances against the kind of independence that 
is being forced on the Flatheads and was 
forced on the Menominee Tribe 2 weeks ago 
when their regular per capita payment bill 
was tricked into full termination. 

The Indians heard some pretty strange 
things at the Montana University Institute 
about freedom and independence for Indians, 
One Bureau man said to a Flathead, “You 
want to keep those peculiar treaties that 
make you the aliens that you are.” 

The tribe gave $300 of tribal funds to the 
institute but somebody told them, “Don’t 
you dare to bring up termination.” Miss 
Lewis from Washington, D. C., told every- 
body there, “The Indians must change.” 

It seems lots of people, even President 
Eisenhower, are talking as if there was some 
crime in being a ward of the Government. 
After all, a ward just means you are a mem- 
ber of a tribe that has a special claim against 
the Federal Government. Every ward In- 
dian that I know tells me the reservation is 
one place in Montana where an Indian can 
call his soul his own, where he can walk with 
his head up. He walks on his own soil. 

Of course, since I am only an Indian 
woman and incompetent, I am not supposed 
to understand how it is that you can be 
made free without asking your consent to 
the terms. But being a woman, I worry 
about something else, that home of the 
brave. We used to hear real rousing speeches 
on the Fourth of July. Will anybody hear 
about termination this year? I doubt it. 

Maybe the men are not afraid. It could 
be they just do not know what goes on. 
Mrs. Thumm says that last week the Indian 
Bureau was voted out of its health services. 
This week Congress will cut off the agricul- 
ture and extension service. They lop off one 
Federal arm at a time and one tribe at a time. 

I guess the men are choked down with this 
1954 kind of freedom. History tells us that 
when the first people came to America, the 
first thing they did was fall on their faces 
and kiss the earth at Plymouth Rock. Then 
they fell upon the necks of their hosts, the 
few Indians that were on hand, and they've 
been there ever since. 


Now they have a stranglehold with their 
termination propaganda. If an Indian says 
he is against it, they tell him he is unpatri- 
otic because he does not want to go out on his 
own and pay taxes. That is one thing that 
will shut an Indian up right now, to be told 
he is unpatriotic—with our war record. If 
he says he is for it, he knows that terminat- 
ing the tribe and its resources means he will 
have no backing to make good on his own. 
Who will give him the credit he needs to pay 
his taxes? 

Maybe it will have to be up to the Indian 
women. We ought to start a letter-to-Mamie 
campaign so she can tell Eisenhower the com- 
plete story about this Indian freedom. She 
should know that the way they are doing this 
thing the women and children will suffer 
from a terminated reservation. We can’t 
make it without the Federal Government. A 
few of us have made it, maybe, but not whole 
tribes. Chief Little Shell’s people, who were 
terminated out of North Dakota, my own 
tribe could not make it. Some of them on 
Hill 57 are trying yet to get a foothold. None 
of us wants to see other tribes deprived of 
freedom of choice. Thank you. 

Mrs. EmMa KOLInA, 
Montana Chippewa, Great Falls. 


Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 
and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 9580, incorporates the pro- 
visions of the three bills introduced at 
the request of the Attorney General. 
These bills which are incorporated in 
this one bill are part of the administra- 
tion program to strengthen internal se- 
curity and to aid us in our defense 
against those who would destroy us by 
subversive activities. 

Title I of H. R. 9580 incorporates fully 
the provisions of H. R. 8749. 

The Attorney General has submitted 
that in view of the technological ad- 
vance made in scientific research, the 
possibilities of sabotage by radioactive, 
biological, or chemical agents have been 
greatly increased. The sabotage stat- 
ute as it is presently worded is not geared 
to keep pace with our technological ad- 
vances, therefore certain changes in 
definitions are necessary. These changes 
in definitions are incorporated in this 
bill. 

As far as title I of the bill is con- 
cerned, that is primarily what is done, 
namely, to make certain changes in defi- 
nitions to bring the statute up to meet 
modern technological advances. For 
example, section 101 of title I adds to 
the definition of “war material” and “na- 
tional-defense material,” the words “air” 
and “water” and to the definitions of 
“war utilities” and “national-defense 
utilities” the word “air” has been added; 
also war utilities and national-defense 
utilities have been redefined to include 
airfields, airlanes, and fixtures or ap- 
purtenance therto, which, strangely 
enough, are not in the present statute. 

“National defense material” is amend- 
ed to conform with “war material” in 
that “forage and forest products and 
standing timber” have been added to the 
definition of “national-defense mate- 
rial.” 

Section 102 of title I provides for the 
applicability of section 2153, title 18, 
United States Code, not only in time of 
war but also in time of national emer- 
gency as declared by the President or 
by the Congress. 

Section 102 also recognizes the pos- 
sibility of bacteriological warfare by in- 
cluding within it the provisions making 
it a crime to contaminate or infect war 
material, war premises, or war utilities. 

Section 103 makes the sabotage laws 
effective in time of national emergency 
as well as in time of war. 

Section 2154 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is by this bill amended by 
section 103 to make a crime the con- 
struction in a defective manner of war 
premises or war utilities, in addition 
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to war material. Thus it is proposed to 
make it a crime wilfully to construct 
in a defective manner an airbase. 

Section 104 adds conspiracy provisions 
to sections 2155 and 2156 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. In other words, 
the new provision here is the crime of 
conspiracy to commit these acts of sa- 
botage as well as the commission of the 
acts themselves. . 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Section 105, I assume, 
would apply with equal force to the oper- 
ator of an industry we will say making 
munitions or barbed wire, both of which 
were found to be defective, and I think 
deliberately so, during the last war; the 
provisions of that section would apply 
with equal effect to the operator or owner 
of a manufacturing plant as well as to 
workmen; is that true? 

Mr. HYDE. Oh, yes; to anyone who 
is guilty of attempting to injure or in- 
terfere with or to obstruct the national 
defense by sabotage in a plant which 
has been defined as a national utility 
or as a national defense premise. 

Mr. GROSS. What change has there 
been in the penalty? 

Mr. HYDE. There is no change here 
in the penalty, not in title I. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HYDE. Title 0 of the bili incor- 
porates the provisions of the original bill, 
H. R. 9021, and is designed to increase 
the penalty for peacetime espionage and 
to correct the deficiencies in sentencing 
there. That is the title about which the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CEeLLer], 
just spoke to the House. 

Mr. CELLER. The present statute of 
limitation on peacetime espionage is 10 
years? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. This would remove all 
statute limitations on espionage? 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not opposed to 
the bill. I made these observations in 
passing concerning the penalty with ref- 
erence to peacetime espionage. 

Mr. HYDE. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that I have 
a lot of sympathy with the gentleman's 
point of view. As a matter of fact, one 
of the difficulties of our society is at- 
tempting to define the proper punish- 
ment to fit a crime. I might add that 
we already have in the atomic energy 
law provision for the death penalty in 
case of peacetime espionage. It may 
be that the death penalty is not right in 
any case, under any circumstances, but 
it just so happens that our society is at 
present still struggling with the prob- 
lem, and we are struggling with that 
problem as much in connection with this 
subject as any other. 

Mr. CELLER. With reference to 
atomic energy, you have situations quite 
different in the facilities than are em- 
bodied in this bill. I would not say that 
those facilities in this bill rise to the 
importance of atomic energy. Would 
not the gentleman agree that that is so? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, I would, because 
that deals with any attempt to commu- 
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nicate any information to a foreign coun- 
try which would injure the United 
States. In effect, any person who is en- 
gaged in such activity is indirectly thus 
dealing in murder. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. But there are 
specific references to “document, writ- 
ing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, 
blueprint, plan, map, model, note, in- 
strument,” which makes the crime very 
broad, 

Mr. HYDE. No. I think the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that the terms 
of that particular section—which are 
not new, incidentally—have been de- 
fined by the Supreme Court in several 
cases, which court decisions justly limit 
the meaning of those to the intent that 
Congress intended for them, namely, to 
protect us in the national defense. 

Mr. HALE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Glancing over this bill 
hastily, I fail to find any provision in any 
section that makes the death penalty 
mandatory. 

Mr. HYDE. The death penalty is not 
mandatory. 

Mr. HALE. It is death or imprison- 
ment for any terms of years or for life. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct. 

Mr. HALE. So that it would seem 
that juries would not be deterred by the 
death penalty because it is not manda- 
tory? 

Mr. HYDE. I would not think that 
they would be deterred in view of the 
fact that it is not mandatory. 

Mr. BAILEY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Section 104 reads in 
part: 

Whoever, with intent to injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the national defense of 
the United States, willfully injures, de- 
stroys, contaminates or effects, cr attempts 
to so injure— 


And so forth. 

Mr. HYDE. That is the conspiracy 
section. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it is his opinion that if 
you had an economic strike in progress 
at one of the defense industries and 
some Government property was de- 
stroyed, that that would be covered by 
that particular section there, and would 
the penalty apply. 

Mr. HYDE. No. You have to bear in 
mind that it would have to be a con- 
spiracy to violate section 9, and it must 
be to interfere with and obstruct the 
national defense of the United States. 
If it was an ordinary economic strike, 
there would be no charge such as the 
gentleman suggests. 

Mr. BAILEY. But there might be some 
Government property destroyed, and I 
wonder whether that would be broad 
enough to invoke the penalty involved 
here. 

Mr. HYDE. No; I think not. 

Mr. CELLER. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, on page 
10, we have these significant words be- 
ginning in line 4: 
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Whoever, in time of war, with intent that 
the same shall be communicated to the en- 
emy, collects, records, publishes, or com- 
municates, or attempts to elicit any infor- 
mation— 


And so forth. You may remember 
that some time ago a Chicago newspa- 
per—I think it was the Chicago Trib- 
une—publicized the fact that the Navy 
had cracked the Jap code. While it was 
true that the publisher of that newspaper 
was not certain of his facts, he made 
that statement, and I understood, of 
course, that this was during time of war, 
but suppose that had happened during 
time of peace. Could that editor of the 
newspaper be haled before the court? 

Mr. HYDE. No; in the first place, 
the section the gentleman read applies 
only in time of war. If such a thing 
similar to it, should happen, that would 
come under subsection (a) of section 201. 
That section has been well defined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
so that the danger to which the gentle- 
man refers would not arise. 

Mr. CELLER. And it must be to the 
injury of the United States, even though 
under subsection (a); is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And that would be a 
question for a jury, would it not? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes; in a sense it would. 
But whether or not it had violated this 
statute, the language of subsection (a), 
section 201, means what has been de- 
fined by the Supreme Court, so that 
there would be no danger of an innocent 
newspaper report being construed as be- 
ing an intent to injure the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. What about writers, 
commentators, who gather a great deal 
of statistics; naval, military, statistics 
on logistics, and so forth; they might 
publish them and come within the toils 
of the statute. That might be a ques- 
tion for a jury to determine whether or 
not they had the intent to aid the enemy. 

Mr. HYDE. I think in view of the 
Supreme Court decisions, two of them, 
on this very section, that there would be 
no danger of such an interpretation be- 
ing put on the statute. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, in the case of Gorin v. United 
States (312 U. S. 19), on that very point, 
it is set out that intent to injure the 
United States must be proved. 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct. 

Mr. POFF. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. : 

Mr. POFF. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
immediately following the remarks of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hyvel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, un. 
der title II, it is proposed to make espi- 
onage a capital offense irrespective of 
whether it was committed in time of war 
or in time of peace. It brings it within 
the purview of title 18, United States 
Code 3281, which provides that an in- 
dictment for a capital offense may be 
found at any time without limitation, 
In other words, as has been said, the 
effect of that would be to remove the 
statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage. 

Title III of the bill incorporates the 
provisions of H. R. 9023 and proposes 
to repeal certain sections of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substitute therefor a sep- 
arate registration statute unconnected 
with the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, and which will require the regis- 
tration of those persons who have knowl- 
edge of or have received an assignment 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or 
sabotage service or tactics of a foreign 
government or a foreign political party, 
without regard to any present agency 
status of such persons. 

The Attorney General has told us this: 

Since the registration provisions of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act make it 
clear that only those persons who presently 
or hereafter act as agents of foreign prin- 
cipals are required to register, persons who 
are agents of foreign principals by defini- 
tion, but who are not currently acting as 
such, are not so required. Hence, persons 
with knowledge of or training in the espi- 
onage, counterespionage, or sabotage service 
or tactics of a foreign government or po- 
litical party, who have not since the enact- 
ment of section 20 (a) acted as foreign 
agents, appear to be under no obligation to 
register. 


This section will put such persons 
under an obligation to register. 

Mr. DOYLE. Madam _ Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. DOYLE. I notice that there is no 
definition in either wartime or peace- 
time of the term “defense activities.” 
That is in line 9, page 2, and elsewhere. 
I am wondering why there is no defini- 
tion of defense activities, as long as the 
death penalty, for instance, is involved. 

Mr. HYDE. The death penalty is not 
involved in the title to which the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. DOYLE. I notice on page 3, line 
16, the reference to associate nation is 
limited to wartime. Why does not that 
definition also cover peacetime? 

Mr. HYDE. I suppose because there 
might be some difficulty in determining 
who was an associate nation in peace- 
time. 

Mr. DOYLE. There is included a ref- 
erence to NATO nations, in another part 
of the bill. Would they be considered 
associate nations? I am asking the 
question sincerely, because I think it is 
important. 

Mr. HYDE. As far as I know—I do 
not know whether I am entirely accu- 
rate on this or not—the only reason I 
can think of at the moment would be 
the difficulty of determining who was an 
associate nation in peacetime. 

Mr. DOYLE, In other words, the com- 
mittee had no intent of including any 
member of the United Nations as an 
associate nation? 
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Mr, HYDE. Not under this language. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I understand the Department of 
Justice has sent down to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
GRAHAM] an amendment as to the very 
question the gentleman from California 
has raised just now, namely to include 
associate nations in there at that very 

int. 
“i HYDE. I would have to see what 
the Department’s intention was as to 
that. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In title 
TI, section 202 refers to the matter of 
espionage in time of either peace or war. 
On the preceding page, 8, you are re- 
ferred to a status which might be con- 
sidered neither war nor peace, that is, 
where an emergency has been declared 
by the President. In that event, would 
the gentleman construe that under title 
II to be in war or peace? What I want 
to know is, Suppose there is an emer- 
gency declared by the President which is 
short of war and there is espionage un- 
der title II, would that be espionage in 
time of peace or war? 

Mr. HYDE. Subsection (a) of section 
201 of title IL applies in time of either 
peace or war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
be espionage under (a) but not under 
(b)? 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If during 
the Korean emergency it would be pun- 
ishable under (b) ? 

Mr, HYDE, Under (b) it would be in 
time of war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. So es- 
pionage committed when we were fight- 
ing in Korea would not be punishable 
under (b) ? 

Mr. HYDE. Any act set out in ¢b) 
would not be punishable unless we were 
officially in war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Does not 
the gentleman think the penalty should 
be just as severe in the case of Korea as 
in time of war? 

Mr. HYDE. I think that is covered by 
section (a), if the gentleman will exam- 
ine it carefully, 





Texas Citizen Asks Equalization of 
Compensation Rates for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been requested by a Texas 
citizen, Mr, Lonnie F. Roberts, of Deni- 
son, to insert in the Recorp a letter he 
wrote me with respect to compensation 
rates for disabled veterans. 

I accordingly ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Mr. Roberts be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Every time there is a disaster in the serv- 
ice, like the tragedy aboard the U. S. S. Ben- 
nington, where many are killed and disabled, 
the number of dead and injured provokes 
headlines and stirs the public to the aware- 
ness of the dangerous calling of men serv- 
ing their country in “peacetime” as well as 
in war. Many victims of the U. 8. S. Ben- 
nington tragedy died, and those disabled will 
suffer as much as did the men who died and 
were injured on the battlefield. However, 
our President, Congress, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and a few others think they do not 
suffer as much and they have discriminated 
the rates of compensation between these 
veterans. By way of comparison, the service- 
connected veteran of the peacetime service 
who is totally disabled receives $138 per 
month, while a veteran totally service con- 
nected who served during a period of war 
receives for the same degree of disability 
$172.50 per month, making a discrimination 
of $34.50. 

There is no basis for this great discrimina- 
tion among. service-connected veterans. 
Congress should equalize these rates as soon 
as possible and not say by action that one 
veteran is better or more important than 
another who is service connected. This un- 
justified discrimination started sometime 
after World War I. 

After the U. S. S. Bennington disaster or 
any other peacetime disaster the press and 
many others start shedding crocodile tears 
and write big editorials how they feel and 
how terrible the tragedies are. However, if 
they would point out to the Nation the fact 
that these men will not get the same rates 
of compensation as veterans who served dur- 
ing a period of war, they would render a great 
service to these men who will suffer many 
yoars after the tragedy. Let us truly kelp 
these service-connected veterans and urge 
our President and Congress to enact legisla- 
tion that will really help our veterans re- 
gardless of what the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or anyone else may say concerning this 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
LONNIE F. ROBERTS. 

Dentson, TEX. 





Thoughts at One of Freedom’s Shrines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Thoughts at One of Freedom’s 
Shrines,” written by Mr. R. L. Duffus and 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine on Sunday, July 4. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 
THOUGHTS AT ONE OF FREEDOM’s SHRINES— 

ON VIEW AT WASHINGTON, THE DECLARATION 

or INDEPENDENCE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND 

THE Bri. or RIGHTs Voucusare Us a Mo- 

MENT To SEE AS THE FOUNDING FATHERS 

Saw 


(By R. L. Duffus) 
WasHINncTon.—There is one place in Wash- 
ington, perhaps above all others, that is 
good to come to in a time of stress and 
doubt. It is not the Capitol, nor the public 
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rooms of the White House, nor even the 
Lincoln Memorial, though it comes closer to 
inspiring the reverence that the memorial 
enforces upon all of us. It is the Archives 
Building in the great triangle where Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Constitution Avenue ap- 
proach each other. It is a particular room 
in the Archives Building. It is above all a 
particular spot in that room where the orig- 
inal copies of the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Bill of Rights 
are on exhibition. 

These documents have had a physical his- 
tory that makes one marvel that they sur- 
vived at all. They were hastily removed from 
Washington when the British came there 
during the War of 1812. They were neglected. 
They were exposed to sunlight. Indeed, their 
survival and the survival of the little Nation 
of three or four million people for which they 
were created seem like part of the same 
miracle. 

No one has to come here, of course, to read 
the words. Anyone can open the nearest 
reference book and read that noble lan- 
guage: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal”; 
“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to * * * secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity,” or “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 

But in these documents there is something 
more than words. They have the value of a 
symbol. Like a flag carried in parade, they 
send one’s pulses beating. What though 
the ink has faded and the parchments them- 
selves are less legible than the facsimiles— 
that is not important. 

These relics, because of the hands that 
have touched them, the long dead, famous 
hands that wrote on them when they were 
new and the ideas they contained were 
fresh and marvelous and had to be fought 
for—these cannot be copied. This is reality. 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson—the giants 
of the older days, looked at this actual 
parchment and ink. Today we stand for an 
instant of time in their places. 

What the beholder must realize as he 
looks and ponders is that history is not 
something in books. It is, as it is made, the 
acts of living men. It is a record of a past 
uncertainty and peril. 

Consider this Declaration. It was not 
issued in a moment of victory but in a mo- 
ment of danger. When the signers pledged 
to each other “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” They did so with the 
full knowledge that if they clung to their 
honor, as they were sworn to do, they might 
have to yield up their fortunes and perhaps 
their lives. The English Government of that 
day was not tender with what it considered 
treason and the Declaration, any way one 
viewed it, was treason to the government of 
George ITI. 

Or let us take the Bill of Rights. The 
fury of war had passed for the moment. 
But the survival of the Union under the 
old Articles of Confederation or under the 
Constitution that had just been formulated 
in Philadelphia was not certain. The coun- 
try was torn by jealousies and suspicions. 
New England did not trust New York and the 
Middle States. The South was far removed 
and the manner of its life was almost foreign 
to the northerners. 

Moreover, the Revolution of 1776 had 
stirred up a political turmoil and left some 
doubt as to what were the rights of a citizen 
in the United States. The Fathers of the 
Constitution meeting in Philadelphia had 
been intent on creating a machinery of gov- 
ernment that would work. But they had 
left out a few guaranties that the farmer on 
the land, the artisan in his shop and partic- 
ularly the independent-minded citizens liv- 
ing on the frontier and pushing ever west- 
ward thought were necessary. The Bill of 
Rights, taken largely from a document of 
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the same name in the Mother Country, was 
a belated attempt to hold the States together 
and persuade the citizens thereof to accept a 
Federal Government. This iinmortal bit of 
parchment was not written in ink ut in the 
blood of the martyrs, in iss sweat oi free men 
resolved under God to remain free. 

These three documents thus are the evi- 
dence of men’s intelligence, of men’s hopes 
and of men’s courage. It is not irreverent to 
say of them that they are a kind of secular 
altar in the presence of which we are glad to 
take off our hats and to meditate. One can- 
not say that this is the emotion of every 
visitor, for they are now coming at the rate 
of 250,000 a year, the old and the young, the 
thoughtful and the thoughtless. 

Yet there is no doubt that they are im- 
pressed, as they move slowly up a step or 
two and look into the cases where the Consti- 
tution, the Declaration and the Bill of 
Rights are guarded and preserved. Here are 
school children led by their teachers, boys 
and girls filled with high spirits but silent 
for a moment. Here are young lovers walk- 
ing hand in hand, and perhaps—especially 
when the boy is in uniform—thinking of a 
coming separation. Here are married persons 
with their children. Will this little girl of 4 
or 5, holding to her mother’s hand, remem- 
ber? Perhaps the mood of reverence will 
make an impression on her critical mind. 
There are gray-haired couples who walk 
slowly and carefully up and down the steps. 

The accents tell of all America from the 
woods of Maine to the bayous of Louisiana 
and the California seacoast—an America al- 
most unknown when the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights were 
written down. Yet it is the words in these 
documents that have made them all citizens 
of 1 country, children of 1 tradition and 1 
legend, followers of a common heritage and 
@ common hope. 


Perhaps as the visitors turn away their 
eyes fall upon the bright flags of the Nation 
and of the States blossoming at the end of 
the room. These are not battle flags, but 
perhaps they remind the visitor that battles 
were required, that men had to die, before 
the brave words were made good. No, his- 
tory is not easy. One realizes this here in 
this room and in the almost visible presence 
of the spirits of those who made the Nation. 


There are other documents, some in the 
exhibition rotunda, to fill out the story. We 
see the letter in which Washington accepted 
the command of the Continental armies in 
great distress lest his abilities and military 
experience not be equal to the extensive and 
important trust. We see the Articles of Con- 
federation in Perpetual Union which worked 
60 poorly that they had to be superseded 
within a decade by the Constitution. We 
read the Ordinance for the Government of 
the Northwest Territory, including the fa- 
mous provision that slavery should be for- 
ever forbidden in that area. 


All this is merely a sampling of the coun- 
try’s written history. In the corridor around 
the rotunda are photographs and other ex- 
hibits of the Federal records of the States; 
they tell of battles and struggles, of far dis- 
tant Territories coming into the Union, of 
the lesser acts that are necessary in order to 
carry out the purpose of the greater. 


Most of us will have to take on faith 
the hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of 
documents that are contained in the main 
stacks, shelves, and storage space of the great 
Archives Building. History can be majes- 
tically expressed in a declaration, but it is 
expressed, too, in a little bundle of papers, 
one of hundreds, on which long ago a com- 
pany officer of the Union Army wrote out the 
last muster roll of his company. It can be 


expressed, too, in the original journals of the 
Continental Congress, in certain consular 
reports, in the records of western Army posts 
long since abandoned and in the logs of 
forgotten ships which once carried the Stars 
and Stripes gloriously to sea. 
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One may pass once more across the still- 
ness of the rotunda and stop for another 
few minutes to look at the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. One 
comes out with an increased faith that this 
Nation, having hoped so much and achieved 
so much, having endured so much, cannot, 
in Lincoln's own words, perish from the 
earth. The country cannot indeed be saved 
by documents. It can, however, be saved by 
the spirit that the documents express. It 
can be saved by a knowledge of the story the 
documents have to tell, deep in the hearts 
of the people. 





The McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Daily News of Wednesday, 
June 30, carried an editorial which quot- 
ed from a letter written by Mr. William 
Loeb, president and publisher of Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Inc. I think both 
the editorial and the letter merit the at- 
tention of the Senate, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Ominous EcHo From THE McCaRTHY 

HEARINGS 

Following is the full text of a letter in the 
current Editor and Publisher newspaper trade 
journal. It was written during the Mc- 
Carthy-Cohn-Schine-Stevens hearings that 
excited the Nation for 36 session days. 

“If newspapers, weekly magazines, and 
radio commenators are going to smear Sen- 
ator McCarTuy, as they have done without 
any regard for the truth, then I see no par- 
ticular harm, and nothing improper, about 
Senator McCartuy characterizing a Wash- 
ington paper as ‘the Washington Daily Work- 
er,’ especially since the managing editor of 
that paper has recently published an attack 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation, full 
of errors and incorrect statements.” 


SLANTED REPORTS 


“At a hearing of his committee, over 
which McCartTuy presided in Boston last year, 
a reporter from this newspaper was present. 
According to his on-the-spot report, the 
facts of the occasion bore no resemblance at 
all to the wire stories that went out, as 
usual, slanted against McCarTuy. 

“When the publisher of a well-known west- 
ern newspaper puts out mimeographed in- 
structions to his staff as to how to smear 
McCartTny, I think it illbehooves the press 
to. point their finger at the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

“I agree completely with James F. O'Neil, 
former national commander of the American 
Legion and present editor of the Legionnaire, 
and former city editor of my Manchester 
Union Leader, when he says that the Ameri- 
can press is suffering a severe decline in the 
opinion of its readers, who are now able to 
compare, by television, the actual facts of 
what is happening at the McCarthy-Stevens 
hearings in Washington with the one-sided, 
unfactual reporting that they are receiving 
in so many of their newspapers. 

“The vicious slanting of the news against 
McCartTuy by a number of newspapers has 
now become more than a moral sin, It has 
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become darned bad business because the 
customers are catching these newspapers at 
it. 
“Historians may well regard one of the 
strangest phenomena of this age, the fact 
that rich publishers of great newspapers have 
been led around by the nose, like so many 
bubbleheads, by some very astute Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists who have pene- 
trated their staffs. Without the millions of 
dollars of investment necessary to create a 
great metropolitan newspaper, they have haq 
all the beenfits of selling their Communist 
line to the American people. 

“Unfortunately there are not only Wash. 
ington ‘Daily Workers,’ but there are a num- 
ber of ‘Daily Workers’ gathered throughout 
the United States. 

“WILLIAM LOEB, 
“President and publisher, Associated 
Newspapers, Inc., Reno, Nevada.” 

The Daily Worker is, of course, the princi- 
pal press organ of the Communist Party in 
the United States. 

We are reprinting the Loeb letter because 
we think that from some newspapers’ point 
of view it is the most ominous single echo 
yet to be heard from the McCarthy hearings. 
We also think that any newspapers which 
the shoe, described by Mr. Loeb, fits would be 
well advised to do some rather earnest soul 
searching. 

JUST GIVE THE FACTS 


News of the hearings was, as Loeb charges, 
slanted outrageously by some papers whose 
managements hate McCarTHy and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by the-notion 
that the end justifies the means. The end 
in this instance was to ruin McCarruy po- 
litically and drive him out of public life. 
This, though McCarrny only wants to save 
Americans and their press from the death- 
in-life that is communism. 

What these papers did was to betray the 
cardinal principle of newspaper journalism: 
that it is the newspapers’ prime duty to give 
the readers all the facts in the news col- 
umns that space will allow, and confine ex- 
pression of each paper’s management’s opin- 
ions to the editorial columns. 

P. S—The News intends to stick to a 
policy which it has followed since its first 
day of publication (June 26, 1919), and 
which has been largely responsible for its 
not inconsiderable success to date. 

That policy is to print the news as she 
breaks, and keep the paper’s own opinions, 
prejudices, preferences, and hopes out of 
every column except this editorial column. 





Time for Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF “THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Time for Reappraisal,” which was pub- 
lished in the Greensboro Daily News of 
Greensboro, N. C., July 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TIME FOR REAPPRAISAL 

In a dispatch from Washington Bruce 
Jolly discussed three signs of a shift in 
congressional thinking about United States 


foreign policy. 
One was the nearly unanimous vote 


against the President’s foreign-aid bill for 
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the fiscal year by the North Carolina House 
delegation. Such Representatives as CHARLES 
DrANE, HERBERT BONNER, and HAROLD COOLEY, 
who have been in the forefront of the sup- 
port for the Marshall plan, firmly opposed 
the President’s $3,368,608,000 bill. (It got 
House approval by a vote of 260-125). 

Several questions were bothering North 
Carolina Congressmen. One was the effec- 
tiveness of the foreign-aid program; another 
was the foreign-policy split between the 
United States and its Allies; still another 
was dismay over the general conduct of 
foreign policy since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office. 

Two later developments emphasized this 
thinking in Congress: Republican Senator 
KNOWLAND’s threat of resignation if de- 
terioration in Indochina brings another ef- 
fort to let Red China shoot her way into 
the U. N.; and Democratic Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON’s call for a reappraisal of United 
States foreign policy. 

These events reflect the serious state of 
affairs im the conduct of United States for- 
eign policy. The Eisenhower administration 
got its uneasy truce in Korea (fulfilling a 
campaign promise) but it did not nearly end 
the crisis in Asia; Chinese troops which had 
been focused on Korea were moved south- 
ward, and the result today is a demoralized 
French Army rapidly retreating on every 
front in Indochina and a triumphant exten- 
sion of Communist dominion. In Europe 
the paralyzed French Government has not 
ratified the European Army Treaty; the result 
is restiveness in Germany and a dissolving 
morale on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Elsewhere we are successfully overthrowing 
a pro-Communist regime in Guatemala, but 
their are potential soft spots in the good- 
neighbor policy and in Africa. 

What is the matter with our foreign policy? 
Were these crises preordained regardless of 
which party took office in 1952? How can we 
get out of the mess which began as massive 
retaliation and now approaches massive dis- 
integration? 

We agree with Senator JoHNson that the 
time is ripe for a reappraisal of foreign 
policy. We have been ignoring too many 
facts of life recently. Among them are 
these: (1) We no longer have a monopoly 
on A- or H-bombs; (2) the British Isles and 
Western Europe are at the mercy of A- and 
H-bombs in Russian hands, and their foreign 
policy is reflecting it; (3) we cannot work 
toward solvency at the expense of military 
security; (4) bipartisanship in foreign policy 
will never grow out of accusations such as 
“20 years of treason”; (5) the way to win 
friends for the United States is not alone 
through handing out money but by adopting 
policies which appeal to the hearts and minds 
of potentially free people around the world, 





The Phillips Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the June issue of the Tipro Report- 
er, published in Austin, Tex., by the 
Texas Independent Producers and Roy- 
alty Owners Association, contains a per- 
tinent comment on the recent decision 


of the Supreme Court in the Phillips 
case, 
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T ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


History shows that a nation begins to de- 
cay when its courts become political-minded 
and start trying to make laws as well as 
interpret them. 

The United States Supreme Court is ac- 
cused of doing just that in the Phillips case. 
In a 5-to-3 decision, the Court in effect au- 
thorized the Federal Power Commission to 
ignore the law of the land and regulate well- 
head prices of natural gas later going into 
interstate commerce. 

Politically it was a fine idea, and the con- 
sumer comment reaching the ears of the five 
Justices making up the majority is enthu- 
siastic for the most part. After all, there are 
only a few thousand gas producers and roy- 
alty owners, and more than 12 million fami- 
lies now heat their homes with gas. But the 
destruction of a great principle—that of the 
separation of powers—is incalculable, and 
public confidence in the Nation’s highest 
tribunal cannot but have been diminished. 
For though one may enjoy temporary fruits 
of such a decision, or think he does, he is cer- 
tain—if he is wise—to wonder in his heart 
whether the next time the courts encroach 
on the legislative branch he may not be 
among the injured minority. 

“This is clearly a case of the Supreme Court 
trying to write the law of the land as well as 
interpret it,” declared President Woodward, 
“since the Natural Gas Act specifically pro- 
vides that FPC regulation ‘shall not apply 
to * * * the production or gathering of nat- 
ural gas.’ It appears now that nothing short 
of a new and emphatic congressional re- 
affirmation of this mandate can halt FPC 
price regulation at the well.” 

Justice Tom Clark, in a sharp dissent, de- 
clared the majority action was “contrary to 
the intention of Congress, the understanding 
of the States, and that of the FPC itself. The 
FPC is thereby thrust into the regulatory 
domain traditionally reserved to the States.” 

Senator Rosert S. Kerr, author of a bill 
to clarify exemption of independent produc- 
ers and gatherers from Federal regulation 
which was vetoed by President Truman, said 
the ruling “plainly is a case of legislation 
by the judiciary.” 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON declared that 
Congress must “take the necessary steps to 
assure ourselves that it is Congress, not the 
Supreme Court, that makes our laws.” 

The decision reverses a finding of the FPC 
itself, which decided after earlier starting 
the whole controversy that it had no such 
legal powers. Legislative history surround- 
ing the Natural Gas Act of 1938, which 
created the FPC and authorized it to regu- 
late interstate commerce only, shows clearly 
that no such wellhead price regulation was 
intended. The entire industry, including 
State regulatory authorities, supported the 
act on assurances that it would not be used 
to excuse this usurpation of State authority 
over independent production and gathering. 

Even Justice William O. Douglas, custom- 
arily an advocate of extending Federal con- 
trols, joined with Justices Clark and Burton 
in protesting this writing of law by the 
courts. “The question is whether sales of 
natural gas by an independent producer at 
the mouth of an interstate pipeline are sub- 
ject to regulation by the FPC under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act of 1938,” he said. “This is a 
question the Court has never decided.” 

He said even though “there is much to be 
said from the national point of view for 
regulating sales at both ends of these inter- 
state pipelines,” such “regulation of the 
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business of producing and gathering natural 
gas involves considerations of which we know 
little and with which we are not competent 
to deal.” He was conceding that Congress 
not only was constitutionally the appropriate 
body to decide the issue but in a better posi- 
tion to get the facts. 





Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 
and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes, 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Madam 
Chairman, this amendment is really 
very simple. It deals with the penalty 
in a law that has been written to deal 
with espionage and sabotage. As this 
law presently reads, the punishment for 
acts of sabotage committed during time 
of war or national emergency would be 
punishable by not more than 30 years’ 
imprisonment or not more than $10,000 
fine, or both. Certain acts of sabotage, 
occurring at any time, would be punish- 
able by not more than 10 years’ imprison- 
ment or not more than $10,000 fine, or 
both. My amendments merely provide 
@ means by which the court can, but is 
not required to, give any punishment, 
including death or life imprisonment, 
These amendments merely expand or 
enlarge upon the authority of the courts 
to deal with offenders in meting out 
punishment. 

I served as a district attorney and I 
have also represented defendants in 
criminal cases in both the State and 
Federal courts, and I think I am quali- 
fied to weigh this matter. I have deep 
and abiding faith in our jury system and 
in our judicial system, in spite of some 
recent decisions. ‘ 

But be that as it may, we are here 
talking about people who will indulge 
in acts to destroy this country and every- 
thing we stand for. Yet we limit the 
punishment that may be meted out to 
those people in some instances to 5 years, 
in some instances to 10 years, and in 
some instances to 30 years. This 
amendment does not say that everyone 
who violates this law shall be put to 
death, but it does provide a means 
whereby the courts of this Nation can 
deal with these criminal acts when they 
are called upon to deal with them. Their 
hands will not be tied and if the cir- 
cumstances warrant the defendant can 
be given the death penalty. 

Mr. WALTER. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The jury would not 
have anything to do with any sentences 
in any crime defined under these sec- 
tions. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Of course, 
the gentleman is right about that; I 
should have said courts. If I said juries, 
I apologize. I was thinking in terms of 
Texas State courts. 

Mr. CELLER. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. As I understand, what 
the gentleman does is step up the pen- 
alty to death in all of the titles, titles 
I, II and III, or 10 years in prison. It is 
the alternative in every case. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My amend- 
ments affect title I. They merely pro- 
vide a means whereby if the circum- 
stances warrant a person can receive the 
death penalty. The situation I have in 
mind is simply this, that there is no 
reason why a court should not have the 
right to give the death penalty. If a 
person goes out and contaminates a 
water utility that is connected with a 
defense plant, that could result in un- 
told damage and death to many people 
there should certainly be a penalty to 
fit the crime. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
think there should be the possibility of 
a death penalty for violation of a rule or 
regulation promulgated by the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is a 
debatable question. 

Mr. CELLER 


under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. a I do not 
think so, as my amendments have to do 
only with title I. As to the rules or 
regulations situation, I do not think the 
rules or regulations should have the 
same effect as law. That is a subject 
that is very complex, that you could de- 
bate for hours. I think we have gone 
entirely too far in permitting adminis- 
trative agencies to make rules and regu- 
lations. D 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
ouianal from Maryland 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman has not 
offered that amendment to title IL, it is 
just to title I? . 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is just title 
I, that is correct. 

Mr, HYDE. So it does not come in the 
rules and regulations business about 
which the gentleman from New York is 
concerned? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No, it does 
not. It is only to title I. It merely pro- 
vides a means by which that penalty can 
be exacted. In the State of Texas a man 
can receive the death penalty for rob- 
bery with firearms. Maybe he does not 
even pull the trigger, maybe he does not 
even get anything of value, but he can 
go to the electric chair. Still, that same 
man could do something to try to destroy 
this Government, and under this law 
what would he get? At most he would 
get 30 years. After all is said and done 
we are dealing with a proposition that 
has to do with the perpetuation of our 
way of life and I think the court should 
have the authority at least to give the 
death penalty or to give a long term of 


It would be possible: 
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years as punishment for acts deliber- 
ately committed in an effort to destroy 
us and to defeat our country. 

Mr. CELLER. For clarification, as I 
understand it, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment applies only to title I and not to 
titles II and II? 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is right. 





Opinion Poll Report for East Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
resent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district, but to acquaint them 
personally with some of the vital issues 
here in Washington. 
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The number of returns, and the inter. 
est displayed, have been most gratifying, 
I feel that the poll has been mutually 
beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question. 
naire, and the tabulated results for East 
Boston, Mass.: 

UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear NeicgHsors: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex. 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres. 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O’Netrt, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire 








FOREIGN POLICY 


Do you approve of the present method of handling our Internationa] relation 
Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our ovtpneds program _|1, 225 
Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations 


Do you support the point-4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them hel omeivens. — 5 4 


1. 
= 
3. 
4. Do en favor the eori 
5. 
. Do you believe that Russia should be permitted to 


. Do you believe Communist China should be seated in the United Nations................-- 32 1 


TARIFF POLICY 





No 
Yes | No | opin- 
ion 


pinidestinaeiegiiaitlona 659 | 986 115 
486, 149 
Leemibanbiiteetomcedieones L 303 391 
tinuation of economic aid to foreign nations._....................------ 1,082 | 462 216 
36 178 
to remain in the United Nations. .......... 598 384 
, 230 248 
hatte dia tet anes comes cil 846, 


1. Do you support the present methods of handling tariffs? 


2. Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United States regardless of the effect 


that it may have on the American worker? __.___._... 


350 |1, 162 248 


3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tariffs?..................- 671 | 637 452 


STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor antag statehood on— 


> MED cial: cindedsesbeelaaiiineeidqnbacstaitiniod 
(o) eR i aR tases 


TAX POLICY 


ciecscqcscccoceségeepecuienesaeseees 1,342 | 174 244 
308 | 204 


2. Boom & believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in 





Do you support an increase in the exemption 
Do you favor cutting income taxes across the 
Do you believe in more exemption for dividends 
Deo you support exemptions to cover expenses for coll 
Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of re’ 










423 846 
318 a4 
421 954 
741 423 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 








1. 
352 176 
2. De you belicve it should be returabd to ivs percent? 530 
3. Do you support an increase in old: assistance benefits 316 350 
+ rare an inerease in the benefits under social security? 984) 408 368 
‘0 you 


believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident Saomrenes should be covered by 
PORsa) WW? a. ncccccsquecscsustmaniactebtcconcrsasces 








a : 
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inter. Questi : intitle 
ifying, eee More than 50 out of 100 witnesses called 
utually - before the Federal grand jury on the 
of the No question of subversive penetration of the 
Stton. Yes | No opine U.N. staff pleaded the fifth amendment 
r East in refusing to answer questions, 
HOUSING 
le 1, Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Govern- 
WF ncn ietien coke n wens band Wesckanguecn cedesnantisneGnGteEsondsnarésennnatumnbéaresnannn 9 2 ° 
— Cc. od = believe these should be multiple-unit dwellings? eee ee ee eee Be wo _ = Flood Control on the Ohio 
a 3. Do you feel they should be in two-family units? ___-__.....-.------.22--2---2-2ene-s--seeee-- 424) 773 | 5683 
adie 
ople of LABOR LEGISLATION EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| Which . Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage? <= ——--< oa 0< <<< oo enon aon anno a 11,055 | 422) 283 
the ex. ‘ Pikes iegomoermed ona sen ae SR erate ena tarersterree 774 | 457 | 520 HON. JOHN S. COOPER 
ise nion could sma SS GEOEE GE DUI «sive in vn cexdnncmnnastdiaccenmésesivnda 668 564 52 
eteies > hp belie ve that the Taft- Hartley Act is fair to management SIRE iin ctneweihsnns 598 740 422 can 
will b (a) Would you favor outright repeal? _ - waeee--n-n----------ee------------| 318] 984] 458 IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
e (b) Would you havor changes through amendments?.. ta nsdn hdilsenchapditipanein genes 247 529 
7 oe 5. Are there sections of this law which yeu moo are oppressive to workers?_.._..-.-------------| 914] 493] 353 Friday, July 9, 1954 
shall . Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small eee 668 | 318 774 
nce. nn sabi Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
of the ee unanimous consent to have printed in 
ongres- 1. Do you understand the questions involved in St. Lawrence seaway?_....-......-.------..-- 740 | 384 634 the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
ts they 2. Do you feel oe oe ee of the seg — nt employment in our area? - -| 384] 705 671 entitled “Urgent Regional Problem,” re- 
Nios & Do 769 ee ee ent en] en| cp MARES Ue Dente een om 
_ iecilie: aih the Ohio River, published in the Cincin- 
—_ ING AG nati Enquirer of July 8, 1954. 
if you 1. Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in na- There being no objection, the editorial 
r views tional elections? . ....~---00---0--0-----------------20neeenneneneanensnenennenenenenenereen 704) 914) 142 was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
= — LOCAL ISSUES as follows: 
ot to Pro! 
1. Do you belleve the Pert of Boston should have more Federal assistance? ............-.----- 1,115 | 258 392 Uncewr Recrowat ae 
ed will 2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of Over the years, we have heard a lot about 
ulation — aan ’ Common ts on any ol eae ae ae 284; 632] 844 the rehabilitation of various regions of the 
ur co "oe which you ere particularly interested. Re er een ane aay See country. The valley of the Tennessee River 
o ethion Oi neice eRe a a Ec et has been made over in a remarkable way in 
: AddrO6R- 2. .ccacccncconccoccanp cccossoncccnccccosscecccsenesocwacorccscncaceccessccscesncuses= the last generation. Large areas in the West 
have been turned from desert into highly 
productive farmland by major irrigation 
projects. The St. Lawrence Valley and the 
: - whole Great Lakes area have a brighter fu- 
ress. Mr. Churchill’s “Appeasement” To speak in terms of co-existence ture as a result of the decision of Congress 
its heat without constructive steps on the part to proceed with the deep-channel »vater- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS of the Western World to prevent this way. 
Te process from running is to advocate sui- ... es —_ _. — ee nn 
vo cide for our own civilizati cause they ho nefits for the Nation as 
) | opin. HON GEORGE H. BENDER cannot buy that ¥ on. We a@ whole, in addition to the more obvious 
“a - - ” tae benefits they offer to the regions directly 
_|\— OF OHIO affected. Precisely the same thing applies 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES to the Ohio River and to the modernized 
dam system under consideration. 
6 ‘ eee 
f = Wednesday, June 30, 1954 Items for the Political Record Ours is not a problem of generating elec- 
3] 391 Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Winston tric power. We live close to the Nation’s 
2] 216 Churchill would be the first to deny that EXTENSION OF REMARKS richest deposits of high-grade coal. We have 
2 384 word, harsh though it is, seems to be adequate rainfall. It is a navigation prob- 
. the most direct and accurate description HON. GEORGE H. BENDER oa ce - a ae ape sellin one 
of this policy toward communism. OF ONTO principal East-West artery of transport be- 
5 Cloak it as he may behind his great elo- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES tween the eastern seaboard and the entire 
so quence, the fact emerges from the verbi- Wednesday, June 30, 1954 West. It lost ground to canals and railroads 
| 459 age. What he has counselled amounts ’ ? and highways for quite some decades. But 
to a coexistence program in which the Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, finds of as the volume of bulky freight traffic grew 
West sits still and behaves quietly while the House Judiciay Committee on its = the ae of the eo en 
the Soviet world drives relentlessly ahead look-see into what happened a few years > cae OP oon Ce ay 
i on its program for world conquest. ago make interesting reading, For ex- onerous Scie aineneods te tae paneiion 
In 1927 Joseph Stalin declared that ample, the reports indicate: with the Mississippi. 
coexistence of the two opposing systems, First. The State Department under = navigation on the Ohio ts maintained by 
the capitalism of the West and his com- Dean Acheson impeded the grand jury’s nearly 50 dams. Most of them are anti- 
|} 318 munism, should be regarded as a tem- investigation of the infiltration of alleged quated, and some are in perilous condition. 
| 90 porary intermediate step until the subversive United States nationals into And there are far too many of them, so close 
3] 8H Soviets had achieved control. Every the U.N. staff. together as to be a continuous handicap to 
7 = Communist theorist has emphasized the Second. In the Justice Department, ‘iver traffic. we re aor aa oan 
| a belief that no peace is possible so long the former Deputy Attorney General a ee cane "aan ie te 
7 = as communism and capitalism exist as under the Truman regime permitted @ ctretch from just below Cincinnati to a 
| 178 competitors. If Mr. Churchill believes peculiar income-tax deal in a case in- point near Pittsburgh, three new dams are 
y | 48 that there is anything in the present volving a criminal tax prosecution. very urgently needed, to make a sound be- 
order of things to alter the Communist Third. Similar favoritism was evident ginning of the full program. 
line, he should be reminded that Stalin in another criminal charge involving This is not a neat package. It is not a 
1 om always regarded war with capitalism as mail-fraud indictments which were dis- gaudy scheme for any Ohio River Authority, 
}| B30 inevitable and was prepared to postpone missed by the Justice Department with- offering flood control, irrigation, power, and 
i} it only until Europe is ripe for revolu- out adequate justification. en 2 ee ee wee 
tion or colonial revolutions have come Fourth. Grand jury indictments in a ae nena Z aera thriving 
1 1% completed to a head. What happened series of income-tax cases in Tennessee oe 





in Korea and in Indochina comes, in the 
Red view, under the category of these 
colonial revolutions, 


looked like political high pressuring. 
If anyone thinks these are political 
findings, the record is there to read. 


valley, a valley that pays its way on the 
books of the Federal Government and asks 
no subsidies that its tax payments do not 


cover with plenty to spare, 
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Senator Joun SHERMAN Cooper, of Ken- 
tucky, has been working earnestly and effec- 
tively to get funds from Congress for this 
minimal program. Senator JoHN W. BRICKER 
is in a strong position to help, and he is 
helping. And there are others, in House and 
Senate alike, who are talking up the fight 
for the urgent needs of the Ohio Valley. 
We are grateful for their efforts, and we 
urge them not to relax. 

The claims of this area may not be as 
dramatic as those of western deserts that 
need water or those of lake ports that want 
to be seaports. But they probably will show 
a greater benefit to the national economy 
in relation to the national economy in rela- 
tion to the money involved. 





Reintroduction of Private Power Into the 
TVA Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Down Their Throats,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 6, 1954. This editorial deals with 
the proposal of the administration to re- 
introduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

- Down THEIR THROATS 

There are several ways in which the admin- 
istration can fail to exert the kind of leader- 
ship necessary to obtain support for its 
program. One is by choosing not to take 
positive issue with demagogs who distort its 
program and alienate legislators whose votes 
are needed. Another is by trying to ram a 
questionable measure through by adminis- 
trative subterfuge, without permitting dis- 
cussion on its merits. 

Surely the attempt of the administration 
to reintroduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract must be classed 
in this latter category. There is a respectable 
argument, as this newspaper has acknowl- 
edged, that the status of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority ought to be reassessed, and 
that additions to the Federal budget for new 
TVA steamplants would not be desirable now. 
But instead of arguing in this vein the ad- 
ministration sought to make the private con- 
tract a fait accompli before congressional 
committees had a chance to investigate. 
Now it is disclosed that the utility com- 
pany favored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, under the President’s order, had not 
even seen specifications for the West Mem- 
phis plant when it made its April 10 pro- 
posal—a shocking situation. There are in- 
dications that another group which held out 
the possibility of a lower contract price may 
have been discouraged from bidding. 

This is the sort of thing that had it oc- 
curred under a Democratic regime would have 
united the Republicans in a roar of righteous 
outrage. It is producing much the same re- 
action in the TVA area; and if the adminis- 
tration is looking toward its political fences, 
it can scarcely afford to ignore the protest. 
If there is merit in the administration posi- 
tion, it would not harm the project to 
delay it long enough to focus congressional 
scrutiny. But if the whole affair is the 
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shoddy deal it appears to be, the wisest and 
most co jus course would be for the 
administration simply to withdraw it and 
admit a mistake. 





Justice Department Action Against 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
by Peter Edson, entitled “It’s Slow 
Going,” which appeared in the June 30 
issue of the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





I’s Stow Gornc 
(By Peter Edson) 

Practically every Communist in the United 
States is under investigation by the Justice 
Department and FBI. The purpose is to see 
what court action can be taken. 

Communist Party membership is now esti- 
mated under 25,000. Five years ago it was 
over 100,000. 

The cases of some 10,000 party members 
now are under investigation to see if they 
can be denaturalized. In addition, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department is investigating some 
12,000 Reds to determine whether they can 
be deported. 

To speed up this job fs the task of William 
F. Tompkins, former United States attorney 
for New Jersey, new Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of a new Internal Security 
Division of the Justice Department. 

Since the GOP came to power 84 Com- 
munists have been deported. But 268 more 
are under final deportation orders. Part of 
the difficulty is that not even Communist 
countries will take back their native emi- 
grants. 

In a year and a half, the Justice Depart- 
ment has acted against 27 Reds on other 
grounds. This includes one treason trial, 
2 for espionage, 4 for harboring Communist 
fugitives, 15 for making false statements or 
false oaths denying party membership on 
Taft-Hartley law affidavits, 3 for perjury in 
denial of party membership and 3 fugitives 
from Smith Act sentences. 

The Smith Act cases have struck the hard- 
est blow at Communist leadership. It im- 
poses a maximum sentence of 5 years in 
prison and $10,000 fine for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

Under this law, 109 party functionaries 
have been arrested in the past 6 years. 
Seventy-two have been convicted. Twenty- 
seven are awaiting trial or are on trial. 

In other fields, the war against Commu- 
nists goes on in a less spectacular manner. 
As of April 30 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had dismissed 429 Government em- 
ployees as subversives under the President’s 
security order. But there has been no dis- 
closure as to how many of these were actually 
Communist Party members. 

- The Subversive Activities Control Board 
has found the Communist Party to be the 
agent of a foreign government and has 
ordered it to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But this decision is now pending be- 
Tore the United States Court of Appeals and 
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will probably be carried to the Supreme 
Court next year. 

The $6 million International Workers’ 
Order has also been found a Communist front 
and ordered to register. Hearings on 2 other 
fronts have been completed and 2 more are 
in progress. 

Passage of new legislation requested by the 
Eisenhower administration is the one thing 
that would do most to_speed up the anti. 
commie war in the United States. 





Agricultural Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agri- 
cultural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to pro- 
vide for greater stability in the products of 
agriculture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, personally I have always op- 
posed Government interference in the 
farm business. Back in the 1930’s my 
father and I both bitterly opposed the 
Henry Wallace program of telling you 
what to plant, plowing up cotton, killing 
pigs and cattle while people were hungry 
and ragged. However, the Government 
embarked upon a program of Govern- 
ment control and Government subsidy. 
This policy was continued through World 
War II and since in nearly every field 
of American endeavor. I believe it 
would be most unfair to the farmer of 
today whose income is falling drastically 
not to support the basic commodities; 
namely, wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
tobacco, and dairy products. 

I take this position because the Gov- 
ernment is subsidizing many businesses. 
It subsidizes the airlines, foreign coun- 
tries, and certain publications such as 
Time and Life magazines. Many indus- 
tries in America are protected by the 
Government. Labor is protected by a 
minimum-wage law and I am in favor 
of that. The farmer is forced to buy 
machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, and 
many other things costing terrific prices 
because of Government protection of the 
other segments of our economy. If the 
farmer in a planned economy such as we 
have is forced to sell without any pro- 
tection, many of them would soon go out 
of business and then the cost of foods 
to the consumer would really go up. 

Falling prices of farm products have 
not resulted in lower prices to the con- 
sumer. For instance, last fall in my dis- 
trict, farmers sold their wheat crop for 
$1.50 per bushel. In 1948 they received 
$3 per bushel for their wheat. The 
same week they received $1.50 per bushel, 
bread went up 1 penny a loaf. Farmers 
in my district sold their cattle last fall 
for 6 cents or 7 cents per pound and 
steak was selling up to $1 per pound. 
I sold my cattle last year for 13 cents per 
pound and have been paying up to $1.30 
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per pound for steak in Washington this 
year. If this trend continues, the little 
farmer will be forced out of business. If 
farmers gave their products away, these 
farm products would still cost the con- 
sumers terrific prices. 

When World War II started, we had a 
surplus of 13 million bales of cotton. To- 
day we have a surplus of only 7 million 
pales. During World War II we used 
up this surplus and urged our farmers 
to grow more cotton. We are spending 
pillions of dollars to build up stockpiles 
of guns, tanks, and other equipment 
against the possibility of war. In order 
to protect the consumer and our Armed 
Forces in case of war, we should build up 
a great surplus of food and fibers. 


In the last 20 years the American peo- 
ple have paid only $2 per capita per year 
to support the entire farm program 
which includes the Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the For- 
estry Service, the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Service, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Yet in these last few 
years, the American citizens have paid 
$87 per capita per year to subsidize for- 
eign countries under our foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not find Commu- 
nists conserving our soil. We do not find 
Socialists working on our farms and in 
our forests. History teaches us that al- 
most every President of the United 
States was born on a farm and yet every 
year there is a migration from our farms 
to our large centers of population. If we 
are to maintain the political philosophy 
of our Founding Fathers, we must insure 
that a large segment of our population 
remain on our farms. I urge this Con- 
gress to accept a farm bill that will pro- 
tect the interest of our entire Nation, 





Legitimate Objectives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
from the Trainman: 

LEGITIMATE OBJECTIVES 


Life magazine, stanch Eisenhower and 
GOP supporter, asks if the GOP is trying to 
commit suicide, and editorializes: 

“We never thought we would see the day 
when the Democrats looked like saviors of 
free enterprise, but they certainly look that 
way on this (foreign trade) issue.” 

Apparently Life’s editors were not around 
in the dark days of 1933 when businessmen 
pleaded with Democrat F. D. R. to save them. 
On foreign trade certainly powerful business 
interests within the GOP have favored tariff 
restrictions rather than free enterprise. 

Free enterprise is threatened by the short- 
sighted attitude that the profit motive is 
sacrosanct and must remain untouched by 
Government. Goverment guaranty of bank 


deposits ended bank runs, virtually ended 
bank failures, and saved the free enterprise 
financial system, although originally it was 
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condemned as socialism and regimentation, a 
condemnation as stupid as to condemn life- 
guards at bathing beaches. 

Free injections of morphine and heroin 
for addicts were proposed to the American 
Medical Association, on the theory that the 
evil profit motive of narcotic runners should 
be destroyed. Selling for profit narcotics 
that slowly and cruelly murder the human 
mind and body is probably the most atro- 
cious crime known to man, yet it entails far 
lighter punishment than murder, which 
dope selling surely is. 

TVA, a nonprofit, Government project, has 
fabulously served all the people, even the 
power interests. It is now under grave at- 
tack. Let those now conspiring to consign 
the people’s property to private profit in- 
terests, ponder that great truth of free enter- 
prise so well stated by Lincoln: 

“The ligitimate object of Government is 
to do for the people what needs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 





Dollar Buys Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 


Dotitar Buys Lanp—2-INcH Squares NEAR 
ANADARKO Boost INDIANS 


SritLwaTerR, June 1.—An acre of land near 
Anadarko may become the world’s most 
valuable acre of open country if a Stillwater 
man’s land-selling scheme is a success. 

Wesley K. Wyatt, young insurance man 
here, is putting the acre on sale at $1 per 
2 square inches in what he describes as 
mainly a promotion for Anadarko as “Indian 
capitol of the world.” 

He figures it is possible to gross $3,000,136 
off the acre at the $1 per 2 inches price. 

Wyatt claims the acre is part of an original 
parcel of land given to William Conover, Co- 
manche Indian, by the Government in 1901, 
and is on the site of the Tomahawk mas- 
sacre of 1862. 

It is located 2 miles south of Anadarko on 
U. S. No. 281, near the site for a proposed 
Inidan city. Wyatt said he bought the acre 
from J. M. Jackson, Anadarko businessman, 
who agreed to sell only on condition it be 
used to boost the region’s history as a tour- 
ist attraction. 

Wyatt has formed the Redman Land Co., 
to sell the acre fractions and heads the firm 
as. president. His father, Bill Wyatt of 
Cordell, is vice president in charge of sales, 
the Stillwater man said. 

Wyatt claims no originality for the 
scheme, He heard about a Texan who came 
into the news recently by selling land as 
a@ souvenir of his State in a similar way. 
However, the Stillwater man thinks he has 
some new wrinkles in his scheme that will 
put it over. ; 

He plans to begin a national selling cam- 
paign soon, offering wholesale lots of the 2- 
inch square plots to curio shops and other 
places where tourists spend their money. 
Advertising will stress the chance to own 
part of original Indian territory. 

A 100 percent legal warranty deed, plus 
a copy of the original land patent signed 
by President William McKinley and a car 
window decal proclaiming “I am an Indian 
territory land owner” goes with each 2-inch 
plot, Wyatt said, 
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A former resident at Cement, near Ana- 
darko, Wyatt said his interest in the land- 
selling plan is mainly to make more widely 
known the colorful Indian history of the 
region. 

“Of course, there’s the chance I'll make 
& profit on it, or I may lose my shirt. The 
first money that comes in will go into a 
monument of some sort. Taxes are going 
to take 50 percent of what comes in if I 
don’t put it back inte the property,” he 
said. 

Wyatt said he has borrowed $1,500 to fi- 
nance the plan, including the price he paid 
for the acre, printing of the deeds and 
preparing sales material. He said a Still- 
water printing firm is running off 10,000 
copies of the warranty deed to start with. 
It is a document done in four colors and 
shows a scene from the so-called Tomahawk 
massacre, 

He said he has turned down several offers, 
including one for $2,500 cash, for a share in 
his multi-million-dollar acre. 

Promotion for the scheme will get under- 
way June 12 at the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce convention at Colorado Springs, 
Wyatt said. He declared Jaycee organiza- 
tions have no part in the plan. 

Wyatt said Indian lads from Anadarko 
will appear in full costume at the Jaycee 
meeting to help boost the first sales. He 
also said the Anadarko Chamber of Com- 
merce had agreed to go along with the idea 
and that Tully Morrison, treasurer of Ana- 
darko’s American Indian exposition, had 
given some help in digging out history about 
the site. 

“I've always wanted to do something to 
boost the history of the Anaddrko country 
ever since I was a boy and lived around 
there,” Wyatt said. 

After introduction of the Indian territory 
land plan at Colorado Springs, a sales force 
is to start selling it from coast to coast, he 
revealed. A troupe of Indians will tour the 
East to help put it over, he added. 

Wyatt's first order for 2 inches of Indian 
territory came in a letter from Mrs. Charlie 
Wilson, of Anadarko. She wrote she had 
heard of the idea in Anadarko and wanted to 
be the owner of plot No. 1, 





Let Facts Be Submitted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege to insert the 
following editorial fromm the Morning 
News of San Leandro, Calif., in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Ler Facts Be SUBMITTED 


The Western World was in a state of fer- 
ment. 

Intellectuals of three continents corre- 
sponded to relate to each other the great 
new scientific findings. Radical thinking 
was the order of the day. 

The foundations of old established gov- 
ernment were being examined. The inequi- 
ties and vicious prejudices and rules were 
being exposed. 

The seeds were being sown which were 
to bear an amazing rich harvest in the next 
half century. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Liberty, fraternity, and equality. Independ- 
ence. 

Independence in order to create a new 
and better society of men, Freedom to im- 
prove. 

In all history, there probably was never 
more serious and sincere and deep-seated 
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and widespread effort to devise a good gov- 
ernment for mankind than there was at that 
time and in the next few decades to fol- 
low. There was never more soul-searching 
effort to discover honorable means of meet- 
ting the needs of mankind. 

Such a change. Government to serve 
mankind rather than a system to serve the 
best interests of the governors. 

These pioneers in new government were 
not then all honorable and respected men. 
In the views of the great majority of men 
im power at the time, they were far from 
honorable and commanded no respect. If 
they had not been backed by a growing pub- 
lic sentiment, reinforced by the jealousies of 
rival powers, and vindicated by military vic- 
tory—they would have been hanged. 

The North American States were not alone 
in this ferment. But they became the bea- 
con light because they were the first colony 
in history to win independence from the 
founders. ‘They were the first to gain their 
freedom. Their blazing example set off a 
torrent of revolution which cut off European 
bonds from most of the 2 Americans in the 
mext 5 decades, and which upset many 
a throne in Europe. 

They said: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
power in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. 

“But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evidence a design to reduce them un- 
der absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future secu- 
rity. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies; and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. 

2 oF . . o 


“To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world.” 

High principles alone cannot win freedom, 
nor can they be dissociated from the human 
pressures of greed, commerce, jealousy, pride, 
and power. 

Great men and small came to the aid of 
the embattled colonies, and finally their in- 
dependence was recognized. 

Many expected that the new governments 
would not last long. They were surrounded 
by Britain, France, and Spain. Each in its 
turn considered occupying the new Nation 
under the real or pretended guise of pro- 
tecting it from invasion by the other powers. 
Each talked of “guaranteeing independence” 
of the inhabitants by taking that independ- 
ence out of the grasping reach of the others. 

The ideal government, of course, wag never 
fully formed, because mankind is not ideal. 
But no better definition has ever since been 
given of the aims and purposes of human 
government than expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

And that high goal has brought the United 
States of America a form of government 
which comes ever closer through the years to 
guarantee of mankind's unalienable rights. 
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French Welsh on O’Daniel . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people can be thank- 
ful that they have in Bangkok, at the 
present time, a fearless American news- 
paperman by the name of James G. Lu- 
cas. The Scripps-Howard organization 
is entitled to great credit also for plac- 
ing Mr. Lucas in an area of the world in 
which all Americans are interested. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
an article by Mr. Lucas from Bangkok 
under date of July 9, in which he points 
out that Maj. Gen. John W. O’Daniel has 
apparently been frustrated by the French 
in its refusal to permit him to train the 
Vietnamese Army. This is further evi- 
dence, as I see it, that the French are 
about to capitulate 100 percent to the 
Red Chinese. 

The article follows: 


E._y REverRseD Decision To Let UNrrTep STATES 
TRAIN NATIVES—FRENCH WELSH ON O'DANIEL 
SEALs VIETNAM’s Doom 


(By Jim G. Lucas) 


Bancxoxn, July 9.—The French have vir- 
tually signed Indochina’s death warrant by 
refusing to let Maj. Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) 
O’Daniel and his American staff train the 
Vietnamese army unless the United States 
sends ground forces to fight in Indochina. 

* This decision—a reversal of an earlier 
one—was conveyed to United States Am- 
bassador to France C. Douglas Dillon by 
Gen. Paul Ely after he became supreme 
commander in Indochina. 

I’ve known about this for several weeks. 
Only now that I’m out of Indochina and its 
censorship can it be told. 

RELUCTANT APPROVAL 

At first the French reluctantly agreed to 
let the Americans take over training of the 
Vietnamese native troops. General O’Daniel 
than exuded confidence. All he wanted 
was a chance to get going. At that time 
something might have been salvaged. 

Former Commander in Chief Henri Na- 
varre once threatened to resign if the Amer- 
icans were given such training authority. 
But after the debacle at Dien Bien Phu he 
changed his mind. The new decision was 
announoed and arrangements were made for 
a formal signing of the training agreement. 


NAVARRE FIRED 


The ceremony never was held. General 
Navarre meanwhile was fired, and General 
Ely named to succeed him. 

Also, since Dien Bien Phu the French 
have been eager to draw Americans in to 
fight alongside them in Indochina. At one 
time it appeared this might be done. But 
after a long hard look at the picture, Amer- 
ica began to back away. 

In Saigon and Paris the French began 
what we call in our Army nit picking. They 
raised no, serious objection to the Navarre 
agreement, but nothing ever seemed to 
happen. : 

O’DANIEL BURNED 

General O’Daniel tore his hair. 

“I didn’t give up one star to be a quar- 
termaster,” he snorted. (He voluntarily re- 
duced his rank to major general when he 
went to Indochina so he would be nominally 
under General Navarre.) 

General Ely fiew out from Paris, showed 
up at enough besieged points to get his pic- 
ture taken, and went back to Paris. There 
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he told our Ambassador that General Na. 
varre had overstepped his authority in 
agreeing to American training aid. Amer. 
ican training of the Vietnamese, he said, 
could be considered only within the overa)j 
framework of American intervention. 

American Officials reacted angrily to what 
they regarded as a crude form of pressure 
tactics. Whatever chance there was of our 
intervention was gone after that. And g0, 
apparently, the last hope of our training 
a native army. 

Without a trained army, what's left of 
Vietnam after July 20—the French Pre. 
mier’s deadline on ending the war—will be 
unable to defend itself. 

Meanwhile in Saigon and Paris the nit 
picking continues; and the vitah Red River 
Delta is all but gone, 





Congress Charting Middle Road Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, those 
Democrats who had looked forward to 
the 83d Congress as an opportunity for 
airing their time-worn charges of Re- 
publican reaction and medieval atti- 
tudes have gained little comfort out of 
the past week. The tax-revision pro- 
gram sponsored by the administration is 
conservative, but by no means reaction- 
ary. The farm-price-support plan rep- 
resents a recognition of all sides that the 
common welfare must be considered pri- 
mary, and compromises have featured 
the legislative maneuvering. On foreign 
aid, the assistance regarded as necessary 
to maintain economic stability through- 
out Europe was approved. 

These are all victories for the Eisen- 
hower program, but they are also repre- 
senatative of the prevailing attitudes of 
the American people. We are coming to 
the viewpoint that our own house must 
be placed firmly in order if we are to 
meet the responsibilities of our position 
in the world on a sound basis. The Pres- 
ident’s characterization of his thinking 
as conservative on economics and liberal 
on human problems has come to be rec- 
ognized as a wise middle course for legis- 
lative action. 

No one can predict what will happen in 
the complexities of foreign affairs, but 
there has never been a better way to pro- 
ceed in time of turmoil than the method 
of cautious, carefully considered progress 
along the middle way. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Pre- 
mier of France expects to conclude the 
Indochinese war this month in a peace 
with honor. Whose honor? And peace 
for how long? 














The State Maritime Training Program in 
the Postwar Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a paper de- 
livered before the panel on education, 
training, and welfare at the 1953 Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Conference by the 
Honorable Ralph A. Leavitt, chairman, 
board of trustees, Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy, Castine, Maine., entitled ‘““The State 
Maritime Training Program in the Post- 
war Period.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe STATE MARITIME TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
THE Postwar PERIoD 


(Address by Ralph A. Leavitt, chairman, 
board of trustees, Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy, Castine, Maine.) 


Mr. Chairman, I was very happy to be asked 
to give a paper relative to the postwar pro- 
gram of the State maritime academies. I 
have been very close to this program for 
14 or 15 years and, during that time, have 
developed some very definite ideas regarding 
the training of merchant marine officers. 

When a very young man, in fact, a boy, I 
had the opportunity to travel on American 
ships up and down the Atlantic coast. Even 
then I was getting an impression of the 
Officers on our ships. I remember one ship 
in particular I traveled on for 18 days with 
a naturalized Scot as captain, a young Ameri- 
can as first mate, an Englishman as second 
mate, a Norwegian as third mate. I was 
struck by how illogical it was that we here 
in America could not find enough American 
Officers to man our own ships. 

At the same time, I was much impressed 
when the British officer pointed out ships 
carrying the British flag and told me Great 
Britain was the greatest nation on the seas. 
At other times the Norwegian mate would 
point out to me Norwegian ships and tell me 
that Norway was the greatest nation on the 
seas. With my heritage of generations of 
seafaring men, I wondered why we should 
not have officers on our ships to say that 
the United States was the greatest Nation 
on the seas. y 


TRAINING PROGRAMS SURVEYED 


As a steamship agent in Portland for 35 
years, I have come in contact with officers 
of the merchant marines of nearly all the 
nations that have ships sailing the ocean, 
and as agent, of course, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with thousands of captains 
of many nationalities relative to the type of 
— they received before becoming 
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In later years, from these discussions and 
talks, I came to the sad realization that the 
reason American ships were carrying officers 
of other countries was that these men were 
better trained than the officers of our own 
country. Once in a while I would find a 
graduate of one of our schoolships on a ves- 
sel, a type of officer I wish could be on all 
of our ships. 

When in 1940 I was asked by the Propeller 
Club in Portland to head up a committee to 
make officer training available to young men 
in the State of Maine whose natural heritage 
pointed them to the sea, I immediately got 
in touch with the boards of trustees of the 
New York State Maritime Academy and the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy. They in 
turn directed me to the gentlemen who ran 
the schools in Pennsylvania and California. 

Through their combined efforts and with 
the information received from them, I was 
able to put together a bill which in 1941 
passed the Maine Legislature, creating a 
maritime academy in the State of Maine. 

I have been closely associated with the 
school we created in Maine and have been 
present at all but 1 or 2 conferences be- 
tween the directors of those schools and 
the Maritime Commission, and have missed 
only 1 or 2 of these Propeller Club panel 
sessions during the same period. During 
this period I have learned a lot. I have a 
few suggestions relative to the postwar oper- 
ation of the training program of the mari- 
time academies, 


CLOSE COOPERATION REQUIRED 


My first suggestion is that we try to de- 
velop just as close a cooperation between 
the various schools as possible; that we try 
to coordinate the curricula at all five schools 
that are training officers for the merchant 
marine to a point where the product will 
have equal standing before members of the 
marine industry who have to hire these men 
and the Navy which calls them to temporary 
or permanent duty. 

I believe we should have more conferences, 
so we can speed a coordinated program. 
There should not be too much thought in 
the mind of anybody whether a boy is going 
to a Federal or a State school. Our entire 
thought should be toward strengthening our 
schools and the United States merchant 
marine. Each school has advantages and 
disadvantages due to geographical condi- 
tions, but each school has weaknesses, too. 
By working close together we shall be able 
to strengthen the entire structure of educat- 
ing officers. 

My second suggestion is that we make an 
effort to contact the maritime unions and 
try to show them the value of the maritime 
academies and their graduates. I have made 
several contacts with union executives and 
have been encouraged to believe if we can 
sit down with them and talk over our 
problems we can find a solution to any 
antagonism. 

The administration in Washington has long 
held that opportunity should be given to 
men in ratings to become officers in the 
merchant marine, and this opportunity cer- 
tainly has been carried out with a venge- 
ance. Whereas the combined maritime 
academies have been graduating less than 
600 third mates and third engineers a year 


since 1948, the new licenses issued by the 
Coast Guard were as follows: 


3d mates [3d engineers Total 


539 
346 
452 
550 
538 


676 
630 
745 
945 
1, 009 


1,215 

976 
1, 297 
1, 495 
1, 47 


From this it can be seen that in the last 
2 years, although the 5 maritime academies 
have been graduating 600 officers a year, the 
Coast Guard has been issuing 1,500 or more 
new licenses. This does not include upgrad- 
ing or officers of foreign countries who have 
become naturalized and have taken their 
first licenses under their American citizen- 
ship at grades above third mate and third 
engineer. Conservatively, this figure must 
run into hundreds; I have been unable to 
get it exactly. 

Iam not antagonistic to the men who have 
gone into the merchant marine as ratings re- 
ceiving licenses. I believe every effort should 
be made to give them licenses, but only after 
they have taken correspondence courses or 
other schooling making it possible for them 
to attend a maritime academy and complete 
the course in one of: these schools. 

I know it will take a long time to carry 
out such a program, but I shall make it one 
of my efforts in life to have it a requirement, 
for a man to obtain a license as a third 
mate or third engineer, that he be a gradu- 
ate of this type of school. 


FORMAL TRAINING RECOMMENDED 


I have talked with some union leaders 
who have stated they feel we should in some 
way make it possible for them to send the 
most promising of their ratings to these 
schools. There may be exceptional cases, 
and provisions may be worked out under 
which up to 10 percent of the officer per- 
sonnel each year who have gone to sea & 
good many years and are over a certain age 
can reecive their licenses without going to 
one of the schools. I do not think the per- 
centage should be much higher than this, 
This is my own idea; it is not the admin- 
istration’s idea nor the idea (as far as I 
know) of other people running these 
schools. I believe ships are altogether too 
complicated and too valuable to entrust to 
men who have not had training along formal 
lines given at these schools. 

My next suggestion is that those who at- 
tend these schools should have training 
cruises of 3 months each year on training 
ships, at least during the first 3 years of 
their education. After long years the Navy 
found this was the best way to train, and 
most other countries who have maritime 
training systems feel the same about it. 


Iam convinced a boy can learn more under 
supervision than he can trying to work out 
a@ sea project all by himself. I know this 
subject is controversial. I believe that after 
completing the course at the Maritime Acad- 
emy, the young officer should go to sea 1 
complete year on a sea project ending with 
his writing a thesis, and upon approval of his 
thesis by the school, he should be given his 
degree, Until that time, he would be a stu- 
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dent serving his internship at sea. As astu- 
dent completing his studies, he would not be 
subject to the draft, nor would he perhaps 
be subject to union rules against his employ- 
ment, at least aboard ships receiving sub- 
sidies from the Government, where they 
would be beholden to aid the Government in 
its training program. 

If we make provision to take more from 
the forecastlie and graduate 90 percent of the 
officers needed for the United States mer- 
chant marine, according to Coast Guard rec- 
ords we will need to train at least 1,200 new 
officers a year, which means enrollments will 
have to be increased 100 percent. This can 
be done by increasing the enrollment of all 
present schools or the formation of other 
schools in other locations, 


OTHER STATE SCHOOLS NEEDED 


Up in Maine we have under active consid- 
eration the doubling of our student body 
over the next 3 or 4 years. Although the 
policy of the administration for the past 3 
years has been to talk down the formation 
of schols in other States when they have 
applied for aid, I believe this policy should 
be reviewed with the thought of giving other 
States an opportunity to start schools. It 
was distinctly against administration policy 
to start the school in Maine, and only by 
considerable persistence on the part of Maine 
people did we overcome this reluctance 
enough to let us have aschool. Other States 
were not quite as persistent; they still have 
no schools. I feel very strongly on this. 


My last point is that in the education of 
midshipmen in our scools, we have failed 
to impress them with the importance of the 
profession they are entering. We have given 
them an education which should be the 
envy of most young men, at a cost lower 
than most liberal arts colleges. Medical, law, 
and engineering schools spend a great deal 
of time impressing students with the re- 
sponsibility which will be theirs upon grad- 
uation, 


A merchant marine officer has a high re- 
esponsibility to his State and to his Nation. 
To these young men we entrust the heritage 
of the thousands of seamen who have fought 
for and won the freedom of the seas. Al- 
though the phrase has been almost worked 
to death, these young men are being trained 
to be our good will ambassadors wherever 
the oceans lap the distant shores. They are 
being trained to carry millions of passengers, 
and billions of dollars of our produce on the 
sea in ships which singly cost millions and 
collectively billions. The safety of these lives, 
cargoes, and ships depends upon their ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. Few professional 
men have so much responsibility thrust upon 
them so quickly. Engineers do not find 
themselves in a few weeks entrusted with the 
construction of million-dollar bridges; for 
years lawyers are not entrusted with cases 
involving much responsibility; and it is a 
long time before medical students work into 
full responsibility; but the graduates of these 
schools in almost fio time find themselves 
on the bridge of a ship, with responsibility 
far exceeding that of most professional men 
80 early in life. 


NOT SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Tt is an honorable profession, and we 
should spend much time impressing these 
midshipmen that it is, and that we are not 
running these schools for boys, but for 
young men who know why they are attending 
the school. A young man desiring to come 
to one of these schools should come be- 
cause he wants to become a good officer in 
the merchant marine or Navy—until he gives 
up the sea to take a position on shore to 
further the maritime interests of our coun- 
try. We who are giving freely of our time 
and energy without pay to run these schools 
are not doing it just to run another school, 
but because we know the American merchant 
marine needs better officers. 
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There are two ways to accomplish this. 
The first is by a more thorough screening of 
applicants. We must not accept young men 
in these schools until they have a full reali- 
zation of the work they are entering upon. 
I believe the way to handle this is to give 
applicants sufficient reading material, or at 
least references to material, which would 
give them some idea as to the profession 
they apparently wish to learn. Then I be- 
lieve they should be given a lecture of con- 
siderable length on the responsibilities in- 
volved in undertaking this education. 


EMPHASIS ON HISTORY 


The other method is, after accepting these 
young men we lay greater stress on the 
teaching of maritime history—history prov- 
ing without question that only nations with 
great merchant marines are ever powerful. 
Tell them the success of our country in its 
early history was almost directly traceable 
to the men who officered and ran our mer- 
chant ships. Tell them about the merchant 
marine of this country, from the launching 
of the little pinnace Virginia up in Maine 
until the present day. Show how every war 
we have fought has been won only because 
our merchant marine made victories pos- 
sible. Tell them how our industrial great- 
ness is tied to our merchant marine. In 
other words, build a fire under these young 
officers, din the importance of the merchant 
marine into them over and over again. Put 
a far-away look into their eyes; make them 
dreamers as well as doers; make them see 
the great future ahead of them as officers. 
Give them the spirit of their nautical fore- 
fathers who made our country great. 

If we can make these young men see the 
importance of their mission, then, and only 
then, can we say the maritime academies are 
fulfilling their mission. 





Messages From Transportation Organiza- 
tions Laudatory of Hon. Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all felt a sense of loss when our 
very distinguished and able colleague, 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON) recently decided to retire from 
the Senate. His decision marked the 
end of one of the most notable careers 
in the history of this body. 

Last Thursday, the chief executives of 
the National Transportation Trade As- 
sociations gathered at a dinner in Wash- 
ington. They expressed their apprecia- 
tion to Ep Jounson for his 18 years of 
able service. 

Senator JOHNSON was presented with a 
brochure containing testimonials from 
these organizations which represented 
all phases of the transportation industry, 
both large and small. In glowing terms, 
the letters spoke of his work which has 
done so much to advance the Nation and 
to keep us strong and prosperous. Those 
of us who have been privileged to work 
with him were very happy and pleased 
to see him so honored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
laudatory messages from these trans- 
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portation organizations be printed in the 

Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the lauda- 
tory messages were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In APPRECIATION TO SENATOR EpWIN C. Jonn- 
SON FOR His OUTSTANDING SERVICE To THE 
NaTION’s TRANSPORTATION DurING His 18 
YEARS IN THE UNITED STaTes SENATE REpre- 
SENTING THE STATE OF COLORADO 


(Expressed by National Transportation Trade 
Associations, Sheraton-Carlton Hote), 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954) 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are profoundly grateful 
to you for the innumerable evidences of your 
deep interest in a strong merchant marine 
during your entire distinguished service in 
the United States Senate. As executive vice 
president of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc., representing a preponderance 
of American-flag overseas, coastwise, and in- 
tercoastal steampship lines, I want to express 
to you our collective appreciation. 

All transportation in and out of the United 
States is, and will continue to be, grateful for 
the vision and leadership which you have un- 
failingly displayed during your many years 
both as a member and as the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Your grasp of the broad issues in- 
volved, your recognition always of the na- 
tional public interest, and your support for 
those measures which will strengthen our 
transportation both within and without the 
United States, will continue for many years 
to serve as an inspiration for us in industry 
and for those who will follow you on the. com- 
mittee. We in industry will long be grate- 
ful for the support which you have consist- 
ently given. 

It is with genuine regret that we learned 
of your decision to retire from Congress but 
we extend to your our sincere good wishes for 
the future. 

Cordially yours, 
Francis T. GREENE. 





THe AMERICAN SHORT LINE 
RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. . 

My Dear Senator: It was with real regret 
that I learned of your intention to retire 
from the United Senate at the close of the 
2d session of the 83d Congress. 

The interests of the public have always 
been uppermost in your mind when consid- 
ering legislation affecting common carriers 
by rail, members of this association. At the 
same time you have had an unusual under- 
standing of the problems of the short line 
railroads and have rendered them many 
services. You have made our work here 
much easier. In addition, Iam going to miss 
@ personal friend, whose company I have 
enjoyed, because distance will make it im- 
possible to see you as often as I would wish. 

The representatives of the members of the 
association and all its officers and employees 
join me in wishing you and Mrs. Johnson a 
long and happy future in your chosen State 
of Colorado. 

Very truly yours, 
Jim Hoop. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 
The Honorable Enwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator JoHNsON: On the occa- 
sion of your impending retirement from the 
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United States Senate I want to take this 
opportunity of letting you know of the ex- 
tremely high regard that our industry has 
had for you personally, and for your unstint- 
ing services to the Nation in the 18 years you 
will have served here. 

Both as a member and as chairman of the 
senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during those 18 years we have 
always found you both fair and understand- 
ing as to our problems and those of other 
forms of transportation. Your extra efforts 
in championing improvement in both the 
efficiency as well as budgetary health of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are note- 

orthy. 

: Map I on the part of our industry wish to 
Mrs. Johnson and your good self continued 
good health and success when you return to 
take up life again in your State of Colorado. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN V. LAWRENCE, 
Managing Director. 


THe AMERICAN WATERWAYS 
Operators, INc., 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: It was with deep 
regret that the members of the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., and I learned of 
your desire and intention to retire from the 
Congress of the United States upon the com- 
pletion of your present term of office. 

On behalf of this national association of 
the barge and towing vessel industry, I would 
like to express deep appreciation for the 
many courtesies you have always shown its 
members and officers while you served as a 
member and as chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate. 

In your long service as a member of the 
Senate Transportation Committee you have 
been eminently fair and most understand- 
ing and appreciative of the problems of the 
various modes of transport. Likewise, you 
have always remained cognizant of the inter- 
est of shippers and the general public in all 
transportation. 

I also wish to thank you for the many 
considerations you have shown me person- 
ally over a long period of years. You have 
the association’s and my best wishes for many 
years of continued success and contentment. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. THOMPSON, 
President. 
Am TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. EDwiIn C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Transporta- 
tion in this country owes a great debt to you 
for the broad interest you have shown in 
its many problems. This has been remark- 
able when one considers how much time a 
Senator has to devote to the problems of the 
ae as a whole and those of his home 

tate. 

We are deeply appreciative of the fact 
that despite the many calls on your time 
you have made real and successful efforts 
to become familiar with the problems of 
air transportation—problems with which you 
have lived since Congress saw fit to enact the 
industry’s Magna Carta, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Your intelligent and 
sympathetic grasp of the subsidy problem 
and your utilization of outside assistance to 
Study it has been of great value to the 
industry. 

Even though you have not always agreed 
with the industry, we feel you have appreci- 
ated the necessity of continual congressional 
understanding of the problems of a regulated 
industry, Because of your intelligent and 
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able sponsorship of air transportation during 
your membership on the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee since 
1937, and as chairman during the 8lst and 
82d Congresses, we believe your retirement 
from the Senate of the United States will 
remove from the Federal Government one of 
its most enlightened legislative minds. 
Sincerely, 
Eart D. JOHNSON. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: Those of us in Washington who 
have had the pleasure and privilege of know- 
ing and working with you since you were 
elected to the Senate in 1936 are exceedingly 
sorry that the time is approaching when you 
will soon be leaving the city to return to 
Colorado. 

During your years of service in the Senate 
of the United States, you have served your 
State and your country with honor and dis- 
tinction. As a member and as chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate you were always con- 
structive and eminently fair in dealing with 
the important transportation problems of all 
kinds which came before the committee for 
consideration. 

We in the railroad-transportation indus- 
try will always remember with grateful ap- 
preciation your unfailing courtesy at all 
times when we had occasion to appear before 
you or confer with you. Your constructive 
record of accomplishment in the Senate is 
one which should always bring you pleasant 
recollections of a difficult job well done. 
Your service in the Senate has been during 
one of the most trying and difficult times in 
our country’s history, and you are entitled 
to the gratitude of the American people for 
the sound and constructive principles which 
you advocated and supported. 

In returning to Colorado, the State you 
love so well, my best wishes go to you for 
many happy days in the years ahead. 

With kindest regards always. 

Sincerely, 
Brut FArRIcyY. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STateEs, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It was with mixed feelings 
that we learned of your intention to retire 
from the Washington scene. Mixed, because 
your loss to the Senate will be so keenly felt 
and because, at the same time, we know that 
you and Mrs. Johnson are looking forward so 
much to your return to Colorado. 


Your decision having been made, however, 
we are happy to have this opportunity to 
express to you our sincere appreciation for 
the many courtesies you have extended to us 
as a member and as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Your willingness to give everyone a fair 
hearing and to listen to all who might have 
something to offer; your search for the true 
facts; the way you have devoted yourself to 
building a better transportation system for 
the Nation; not to forget your always pleas- 
ant, cooperative and amiable disposition—all 
have engendered the deepest respect and af- 
fection of those especially interested in 
transportation. 

While you will be missed in Washington, 
we know that you and Mrs. Johnson will be 
very happy back in Colorado, and, in going, 
you have our very best wishes for the future 
we know is in store for you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Haroitp F. HammonD. 
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COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP LINEs, 

; Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 

The Honorable Epwin JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Your decision to 
retire from the United States Senate and to 
return to your native State of Colorado is 
regretted by all those in the transportation 
industry and not least by the steamship in- 
dustry. While we shall miss your strong 
and steady voice in the Senate of the United 
States, we are gratified to learn that your 
great ability will be available to the State 
to which you are so devoted. 

Both as a member and as chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, you have conducted yourself 
with a brand of good judgment, humanity, 
integrity, and intelligence which has added 
luster to an already distinguished career. 

On behalf of the members of this organi- 
zation, we extend to you our gratitude and 
appreciation for your service to the Nation 
and our sincere hope that you will enjoy 
health and happiness in your continued serv- 
ice to your State. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDER PURDON. 

COMMITTEE FoR PIPELINE COMPANIES, 

Washington D. C., June 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator Ep JoHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JoHNsoN: Your decision to 
retire from your senatorial duties creates a 
vacant chair which will be extremely diffi- 
cult to fill. 


Your record of 18 years as a United States 
Senator from the State of Colorado will stand 
as a permanent monument and an inspi- 
ration for those Senators who remain and 
those who will come in the future and are 
given the tremendous task of dealing with 
legislation in the regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce. In this respect we 
have observed your approach to your daily 
work, which has been characterized with a 
deep sense of its importance to the trans- 
portation industry and to the public wel- 
fare. 

We have been profoundly impressed by 
the dignity, integrity, and fairness in which 
you have presided at hearings dealing with 
legislation affecting such a highly competi- 
tive industry as is the transportation busi- 
ness of this Nation. While giving all parties 
full and complete opportunity to be heard 
in controversial matters, you have been able 
to hew to the fundamental proposition that 
legislation should be enacted or defeated as 
it best serves the public interest. 

The pipeline industry joins with other 
carriers in wishing you continued success 
and happiness. 

Last but not least, I hope that “Brac Ep” 
will continue his efforts to keep baseball in 
its enviable place as the great American 
game. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gorpon C. Locke. 
FREIGHT Forwarpers INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: It is an honor 
and a privilege to be able to join with the 
executives and members of the transport 
trade associations of the country in paying 
tribute to you upon the eve of your re- 
tirement from the United States Senate. 

There are not many questions in the realm 
of public affairs upon which the transporta- 
tion interests of the Nation can present a 
unanimous front. I am sure that we agree 
to a man that transportation owes you a 
deep and lasting debt of gratitude for your 
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long and tireless years of effort in the cause 
of an improved American transportation sys- 
tem. 

I can speak with particular depth of feel- 
ing for the freight forwarding industry. You 
had an important part in shaping the orig- 
inal Freight Forwarder Act, enacted as part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1942, 
and in amending that act to conform to 
experience and necessity. You displayed in 
the consideration of our problems a fairness, 
@ justness, and an impartiality which 
stamped you in our regard as a statesman 
of the highest caliber. In that regard we will 
always hold you. 

As you return to your home State of Colo- 
rado we hope that you and Mrs. Johnson will 
find a satisfaction and contentment that will 
in some measure reward you for your many 
years of arduous service to the country as 
a Member of the United States Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Gres Morrow, 

President. 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Moror Bus OPERATORS, 

Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Evwin C. JoHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JoHNsSON: All of us in the 
intercity motorbus industry are deeply re- 
gretful that you have determined not to be 
a candidate to succeed yourself as United 
States Senator from Colorado in the forth- 
coming election. The personal reasons which 
you assign as the basis for your decision are, 
of course, sound ones with which no hap- 
pily married man will disagree. But every- 
one in transportation who has worked with 
you and known of your record during the 
many years you have served as a member 
and chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will miss 
you grievously. 

You have worked long and diligently in 
the interest of a sound and healthy trans- 
portation system; you have recognized the 
vital need for constructive and efficient regu- 
lation of transportation; and you have al- 
ways been most fair and equitable in your 
treatment of the various branches of trans- 
portation, recognizing that, as to all of them, 
sound economic conditions must be fostered, 
and safe, adequate, economical, and efficient 
service must be attained in the interest of 
our national welfare. 

We congratulate and commend you most 
heartily for the many important objectives 
in this field which you have accomplished, 
and sincerely hope and trust that your re- 
ward will be an exceedingly happy and pros- 
perous future. This, with the knowledge 
of the high esteem and admiration in which 
we all hold you, may be some recompense for 
your constructive and effective devotion to 
the cause of transportation and the sound 
solution of its many complex problems. 

With every good wish and our cordial best 
regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 

ArTHUR M. Hm, 

President. 
THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 

TRAFFIc LEAGUE, 

Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
The Honorable Epwin C. JoHNsON, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor JonHNnson: The word that 
you had decided not to stand for reelection 
to the Senate was received as a distinct 
shock and with great disappointment by 
those of us in the National Industrial Traffic 
League who Know the unique value of your 
service to the Nation in matters of trans- 
portation. You have established an enviable 
record during your many years as a United 
States Senator, and we view the end of your 
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membership in the Senate as a loss to us and 
even more so to the people of the country. 

Nevertheless, we join with others in con- 
gratulating you upon years of well-spent 
effort and in wishing you all good fortune, 
health, and happiness in whatever path of 
life you choose to take. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lester J. Dorr, 
Executive Secretary. 
Private Truck CoUNCIL ; 
or America, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The announcement of 
your decision to retire from the Senate was 
received with considerable - regret. Al- 
though we appreciate the desire of you and 
Mrs. Johnson to return to the wonderful 
State of Colorado, your honored place in 
the Congress of the United States will be 
most difficult to fill. 

Since transportation is the lifeblood of 
the Nation’s economy, your membership on 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and especially your 
chairmanship of that highly important com- 
mittee, enabled you to make a major con- 
tribution to our country’s welfare. 

Those of us who have had the privilege 
of following transportation legislation will 
miss your thoughtfulness and calm and con- 
siderate judgment very much. 

Our best wishes go with you and Mrs. 
Johnson for continued health, happiness, 
and personal satisfaction in all of your fu- 
ture activities. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES D. MANN, 
Managing Director, 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress oF UNITED SratTes SENATOR MARTIN, 
or PENNSYLVANIA, AT A JOINT MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS, AND THE LapDIES 
AUXILIARY AT THE 35TH ANNUAL ENCAMP- 
MENT, HARRISBURG, Pa., THURSDAY, JuLy 1, 
1954 
I am sincerely grateful for the high honor 

of appearing before this great organization 

of patriotic Americans. 

In this impressive memorial service we 
rededicate ourselves to the sacred ideals for 
which our gallant comrades gave their lives 
on the altar of freedom. 

We honor their memory. 

We bow our heads in solemn tribute to the 
heroes who fell in defense of all that we 
hold precious. 

We strengthen our firm resolve that we 
shall never forget the million Americans who 
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died on the battlefield to preserve our sacreq 
heritage of liberty and independence. 

We pledge renewed and increased interect 
in the welfare of the widows and orphans 
of our Nation’s heroes and in aiding those 
who must go through life physically hanqj-. 
capped or suffering from illmess because of 
their service to their country. : 

We who have known the horrors of war 
pray to Almighty God that our Republic may 
be spared the death and destruction of an. 
other world conflict. We are a peace-loving 
people. We pray that all nations may be 
guided on the path of honor, justice, right. 
eousness and peace. 

But we must keep ever before us the stern 
warning that our hope for peace depends 
upon the heights to which we build the de. 
fensive strength of our Republic. 

As the first step in our striving for peace 
we must now—without delay—redouble our 
efforts to arouse the American people to the 
dangers confronting our freedom and our 
way of life. 

We must make every loyal American fully 
conscious of the only threat to our national 
safety and security—the poisonous philoso. 
phy of communism that knows no truth, no 
honor, no morality, and no God. 

America has been called by destiny to 
world leadership as the stronghold of civi- 
lization—the one power on earth that can 
rally freemen in resistance to tyranny and 
the destruction of all human liberty. 

T repeat, the only threat to peace and prog- 
ress comes from the unholy Communist am. 
bition to dominate and enslave the world, 
Already one-third of the earth is held cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain, under the 
Red flag of Soviet Russia. 

The Communists look with greedy eyes 
upon the last great citadel of freedom— 
the United States of America—as the final 
goal of their evil conspiracy for world con- 
quest. 

Their attempt to gain-a beachhead In the 
Western Hemisphere followed the same fa- 
miliar pattern, with lies and treachery pav- 
ing the way for espionage, infiltration, sab- 
otage, and subversion. 

Therefore, my comrades, I say we must 
never—not for one moment—be diverted 
from our most sacred responsibility. We 
must never deviate from our plainly marked 
path of patriotic duty, and that is to keep 
America sound, strong, and at peace. 

We have suffered the tragedies of two 
world wars to defend our God-given free- 
dom. We paid a terrific price in lives and 
treasure to defeat our enemies. We gained 
great military victories but did not achieve 
peace. We poured more blood and lives 
into the battlefields of Korea to defend free- 
dom against Communist aggression but our 
hope for an honorable peace was shattered 
by the iron hand of Moscow. 

We have learned a great lesson. We know 
now that military power alone cannot bring 
peace to the world. 

“We know that a single hydrogen bomb has 
more destructive force than all the 2,700,- 
000 tons of explosives dropped on enemy 
objectives in the 4 years of World War II. 
I has been stated by an eminent authority 
that a hydrogen bomb can be made large 
enough to destroy any city in the world. 

We know that in total war, with the ter- 
rifying weapons of modern warfare, there 
can be no victory—only the destruction of 
all the civilization and culture built up by 
man’s genius through the centuries. 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
in order to emphasize my firm belief that 
the time has come for clear thinking and 
constructive understanding. 

As veterans we must take our places in 
the frontline of the battle to keep America 
strong. We must take leadership in a cru- 
sade to build up to the highest peak every 
element of our national strength. 
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Not military strength alone, but the more 
important tripod on which American defense 
stands. One leg of this tripod is adequate 
training and production. The second is 
economic strength. The third leg is our 
spiritual attainments. 

We must have great production in our 
mills and factories to provide the things 
needed by our Arnred Forces and the civilian 
population. We need great production on 
the farms in order to have plenty of food. 

We need more careful conservation of our 
natural resources—our soil, timber, minerals, 
oil, gas and water. 

We must have a strong and sound economy 
to keep our workers gainfully employed and 
to maintain the American standard of living. 

We must have a sound and stable dollar to 
protect the earnings and savings of our 
people against the destructive force of infla- 
tion. More nations have been destroyed by 


inflation than by guns. 


And most inyportant, we must have a great 


moral and spiritual revival that will rekindle 
the spirit of religion among every faith and 
every creed. 

If we take our places on the side of God, 
with faith in the higher power that made 
and preserved us a nation, we can face 
the future confident and unafraid. We can 
have no stronger weapon against commun- 
ism than the spiritual power of righteous- 
ness and obedience to the laws of man and 


God. 

In planning our military power we must 
remember that it is only one phase of our 
defensive strength. In recent months there 
has been strong pressure to upset the budget 
plans of the Eisenhower administration for 
national defense. Those who oppose the so- 
called New Look of more defense for fewer 
dollars talk about more guns, ships, planes 
and soldiers. 

They advocate an Army of such great size 
that it could not be armed, equipped and 
maintained without danger to our national 
economy. 

I have given a great deal of study to this 
subject and I have reached the conclusion 
that we should not spread our forces all 
over the world. 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I believe we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. It should have the finest and 
most modern weapons and equipment. It 
should have the greatest mobility and the 
greatest firepower the world has ever known. 
It should be completely motorized and pre- 
pared to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into the 
Federal service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regular 
Army. We should have a great Reserve Corps 
of citizens willing to continue their military 
training and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an Air Force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. With 
such an Air Force, American jet fighters and 
bombers, in the event of war, could speedily 
demolish the Communist lines of commun 
cation and could destroy the heart of the 
Communist military production. 

We should build up the world’s most pow- 
erful Navy so that we and our allies will 
have complete command of the sea. We 
should create the world’s strongest merchant 
marine in readiness for the transportation 
of men and the materiel with which to fight. 

I do not agree with those who favor a 
permanent policy of keeping ground troops 
garrisoned in foreign lands. That would 
require a standing army of such tremendous 
size that its cost could bankrupt our Nation 
in a short time. 
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I believe the more practical and effective 
plan would require that ground troops be 
provided by the anti-Communist countries 
of Europe and Asia. That would give us a 
well-rounded plan of defense when com- 
bined with the great air and sea power pro- 
vided by the United States and our allies. 

From its earliest beginnings America has 
been dedicated to the ways of peace. 

Our way of life has always been under 
attack because the militarists and dictators 
of the world have opposed our concept of 
government based on freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

Our ideals of peace have made America 
the most productive area on earth, even 
though many other nations had more abun- 
dant natural resources. We have surpassed 
other nations with hundreds of years of 
background in spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment. 

Let us think more of peace and less of war. 

Let us get back to the plan of the Creator, 
standing together in faith, and working for 
peace through strength, honesty, and loyalty. 





Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver has for more than 37 years 
been the spiritual leader of the Temple 
in Cleveland, the largest liberal Jewish 
congregation in the United States. 

He has been actively identified with 
many social movements of our day. He 
was an early champion of the rights of 
organized labor, and one of the first 
advocates in the United States of un- 
employment insurance. He served as 
chairman of the American section of the 
Jewish Agency for Israel, chairman of 
the American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, and as president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. Dr. Silver is re- 
garded as the foremost spokesman of 
Zionism in the United States. He rep- 
resented the movement before the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, and is 
one of the leaders who are responsible 
for the establishment of the State of 
Israel. 

During the inauguration ceremonies of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, Dr. Silver delivered a prayer. 
He was recently honored in Life maga- 
zine as 1 of the 12 leading preachers in 
the United States. 

Dr. Silver is author of several volumes 
on history and religion, notably his work 
on Religion in a Changing World and the 
World Crisis and Jewish Survival. His 
latest book, Vision and Victory, is a col- 
lection of his major addresses during the 
crucial years prior to the establishment 
of the State of Israel. 

John Gunther, in his book, Inside 
U. S. A., speaks of Dr. Silver as “the first 
citizen of Cleveland.” 

Dr. Silver is a graduate of the Hebrew 
Union College, and was ordained in 1915. 
He served as president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

He holds honorary degrees from many 
American universities. In 1948 he re- 
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ceived the annual national service award 
of Phi Epsilon Rho; in 1949 he received 
the Cardoza memorial award; and in 
1952 he received the award of merit of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. In 1953 he received the annual 
award of the Zeta Beta Tau. 

On June 29, 1954, a triangular parcel 
of land adjacent to the Temple on the 
West was dedicated as the Abba Hillel 
Silver Park. It is altogether fitting that 
this development, situated in the cul- 
tural heart of Cleveland, should be dedi- 
cated to this great man who stands for 
growth and progress and whose ideals 
are in keeping with the furthering of the 
interests of the community of Cleveland. 

I should like to have reprinted in the 
Record at this point editorials which 
appeared in the three Cleveland (Ohio) 
papers honoring Rabbi Silver. The first 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
June 30, 1954: 


SILvER ParK HONORs a MAN AND Alps a Ciry 


Every Clevelander, whatever his creed, 
should be happy that abiding honor has been 
paid to the internationally known spiritual 
leader of the temple in the announcement 
that a beautiful vista—the Abba Hillel Silver 
Park—will be constructed adjacent to the 
House of God at Ansel Road and East 105th 
Street. 

Dr. Silver’s rabbinate here of 37 fruitful 
years deserved such an honor. But in addi- 
tion to this, creation of the park is one of 
the best examples of making a fine environ- 
ment in a rapidly changing city that has 
ever occurred in Cleveland. 

The plan to buy up properties in the 
vicinity of the temple to make room for the 
park will, at the same time, protect the area 
from the encroachment of a neighborhood 
which has been running down at the heels. 

Thus, instead of fleeing from changing 
conditions, the temple will stand firm and 
through this farsighted policy will help to 
rebuild the entire community, for beauty is 
catching, and the whole area will benefit. 

It is the sort of thing the Illinois Institute 
of Technology did so successfully in Chicago, 
as did the Michael Reese Hospital in the same 
city. 

It is a wise, thoughtful, and worthy thing 
that has been done in honor of a great 
religious leader. 


The second appeared in the Cleveland 
Press on June 29: 


For THE COMMUNITY 


Throughout his 37 years of service at the 
Temple, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver’s wisdom, 
leadership, and inspiration have reached far 
beyond the limits of his own congregation. 

Thus it is especially appropriate that the 
tribute his congregation has planned for 
him—a large and beautiful park along Ansel 
Road—should also be something which the 
whole community can share and enjoy. 

Rabbi Silver has always been a community 
asset of inestimable value. So, too, will this 
park, located near the cultural heart of the 
city, be a community asset of great and 
enduring value. 


And the third was printed in the 
Cleveland News on June 29: 
Razssr Stiver Park: A Fine TRIBUTE 


A surprise tribute of genuine affection for 
their spiritual leader is the announcement 
of the Temple’s congregation that it is pur- 
chasing and dedicating in the name of Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver 3 acres of park near the 
synagogue. Last night’s dinner saluted the 
work of this outstanding pastor and Zionist 
leader. 

Citizens of all faiths will hail this $735,000 
memorial to Rabbi Silver, for he is identified 
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not only as a vigorous and penetrating reli- 
gious scholar and orator, but a force in all 
movements for the development of Cleve- 
land’s cultural and welfare assets. 





The Employment Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I made a short statement for 
the Recorp relating to some of the rosy 
looks with reference to employment. In 
today’s New York Tribune there is an 

\ editorial entitled “The Employment Pic- 
ture,” which makes the same approach 
to this subject that I made, and I believe 
it will be read with considerable interest 
and profit. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


Early in June, report the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, there were still nearly 
3.5 million persons in this country without 
work, which represented an increase of 42,000 
since May. More than 62 million were work- 
ing, nearly a million more than in May, and 
most of these workers were on farms, Fac- 
tory workers were putting in an average of 
$9.6 hours a week in June, a trifle more 
than the month before. By the end of June, 
the number of new claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance dropped about as expected, 
when seasonal changes are considered, and 
by the Ist of July they stood at the lowest 
level since October. 

What do the figures mean? The almost 
insignificant increase in unemployment was 
only about one-ninth as large as the average 
increase from May to June of previous years 
since 1945, and the smallest in 15 years. 
The long-term unemployed are finding jobs 
faster than at any time since the slight 
economic downturn began last fall. The 
horde of job seekers released in the economy 
at the end of each school year was nearly 
offset this year. As is normal in the sum- 
mertime, many people without jobs were 
finding them in construction work. Farmers 
normally get new workers in the summer, 
too. But with all seasonal factors consid- 
ered, the downtrend in all nonagricultural 
occupations appeared to be leveling off. 

This generally encouraging picture, how- 
ever, must be viewed within a long-term 
frame, Last week the National Planning As- 
sociation reminded the country that if the 
present rate of economic activity is main- 
tained, a $25-billion gap would develop be- 
tween actual production figures and the 
hypothetical figures which would be required 
for full employment. The association feels 
that this would mean that umemployment 
would double during the year to come if 
business continues at the present rate. 

The only alternatives seen by this distin- 
guished group of businessmen and econo- 
mists were increased defense spending, 
which might have to be authorized by a 
special session of Congress next fall, or addi- 
tional governmental measures to allow the 
economy to expand to full employment levels. 
This view of things seems to be shared by 
Arthur F. Burns, the president’s chief eco- 
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nomic adviser, who remarked a month ago 
that unemployment figures of more than 
3 million were definitely intolerable, and 
that if business should bump along at June 
levels for another 5 or 6 months, early Gov- 
ernment action would be called for. 





Texas Rural Minister of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a respected Texas minister recently 
was named by the Progressive Farmer 
magazine as rural minister of the year 
in my State. He is Dr. E. C. Cargill, 
pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church 
in Italy, Ellis County, Tex. 

I join in paying honor to this fine 
Christian gentleman, and ask unanimous 
consent that a story about him, pub- 
lished in the Dallas Times-Herald, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An 82-year-old Presbyterian minister has 
been named Texas rural minister of the year 
by the Progressive Farmer, a southwide farm 
magazine, and the Town and Country School 
of Emory (Ga.) University. 

He is Dr. E. C. Cargill, pastor of the Park 
Presbyterian Church in Italy, Ellis County, 
for more than 21 years. 

Enthusiastic letters to the Progressive 
Farmer from people in Italy were determin- 
ing factors in choosing Dr. Cargill to receive 
the award for outstanding service to his 
church and community. This is an annual 
presentation by the magazine. 

One letter says: “He is the most respected 
and loved man in the community. The 
whole community takes pride in claiming 
him so long. He is one of those unusual men 
that no one ever gets around to criticizing.” 

The story of Dr. Cargill, which appears in 
the July issue of the magazine, points out: 

“Dr. Cargill was born on a farm in Red 
River Parish, La., in 1872, and his father was 
a Congregational missionary in the State. 

“A product of the rural church he has 
given his life in service to rural and small- 
town churches. 

“He came to Texas in 1916, serving as pas- 
tor in Italy and Forreston churches from 
1916 until 1923. In 1940 he came back to 
Italy and since then has been pastor of the 
Italy and Avalon churches. He also served 
the Forreston church from 1940 to 1949. 

“Called the community pastor by Italy 
folks, he rarely misses a school program or 
activity, is active in the Lions Club, and is 
past president of the Italy Club. School 
children are delighted when he plays the 
harp for them. 

“Dr. Cargill has married many a couple, 
and often hears from couples he married 
years before. One couple sends him a gift 
equal in dollars to the number of years 
they have been married on each anniversary. 

“While pastor at Clarendon, Ark., he was 
sent by his congregation to the World Sun- 
day School Convention in Washington, D. C. 
He has served as synod chairman of foreign 
missions for 3 consecutive years, beginning 
in 1926, and was elected moderator of the 
Texas synod of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. in 1933, 
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“In November 1949, the Italy community 
held an E. C. Cargill Day to pay tribute to 
Dr. Cargill and his wife. Sparked by the 
Lions Club, the occasion was a historic one 
Over 700 persons attended. : 

“He was in ill health then—and eligibjie 
for retirement. But then and now he re« 
fused to cease work as long as he is physi. 
cally able to carry on.” 





The Eisenhower Health Reinsurance 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported 
favorably H. R. 8356, which implements 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation 
of a program to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
of insurance. 

On Thursday it was announced by the 
Republican leadership that if the bill 
was reported it would be included in the 
program for next week. 

Last night Secretary Hobby spoke over 
the NBC network about the President’s 
health program and particularly as to 
the reinsurance plan. She made the 
objectives and the need for the proposal 
very clear. I am confident that all who 
will have the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of voting on this bill shortly will 
find the speech most helpful. I am glad 
to have the privilege of placing it in the 
REcORD. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. To- 
night, I would like to talk about a subject 
of deep personal concern to you: the health 
security of you and your family. 

Health security means the peace of mind 
that comes with the knowledge that you 
and your family will be able to pay the 
costs of medical and hospital care. As a 
mother, I know that health security lies at 
the very heart of a sound family life. It 
is important for you to know that if you 
or your loved ones should get sick or have 
an accident, it will be possible to get first- 
rate medical care: without using your sav- 
ings or mortgaging your future. 

We believe that helping individuals meet 
personal disaster is a proper concern of 
the Federal Government. Therefore, we 
want to help you build greater health secu- 
rity. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is responsible for the Federal 
Government’s efforts in this field. 

Last January, President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, said: 

“IT am flatly opposed to the socialization 
of medicine. The great need for hospital 
and medical services can best be met by the 
initiative of private plans. But it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that medical costs are rising 
and already impose severe hardships on many 
families. The Federal Government can do 
many helpful things and still carefully avoid 
the socialization of medicine.” 

In a later message, the President recom- 
mended a four-point health program to help 
meet the needs of the people. 
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One proposal would help pay for more 
hospitals for people with long-term illnesses, 
and for other medical-treatment centers. 
another proposal is to rehabilitate thou- 
sands more disabled people to happy and 
yseful lives. These two proposals have been 
passed by both Houses of the Congress. 

A third part of the health program would 
give the States more freedom in using Fed- 
eral money they are now getting to improve 
your local public health services. This pro- 
posal has been passed by the House. 

I want to talk with you tonight especially 
about another part of the President’s pro- 
gram—@ plan which would encourage in- 
surance organizations to provide better 
health insurance. 

Bills containing this plan were introduced 
in the House by Congressman CHarRLes A. 
WoLVERTON, and in the Senate by Senators 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, PrEscoTtr BUSH, JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, RALPH E. PLANDERS, HOMER 
Fercuson, Irvine M. Ives, WiutiaM A. Pur- 
TELL, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, and RoBerT W. 
UPTON. 

This plan has been reported out by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee and by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

This is a new approach toward solving the 
health problems of the American people. It 
rejects socialized medicine. It protects 
your right to choose your own doctor. It is 
a key part of the Eisenhower program for 
better health. 

Let me illustrate why this plan is a key 
part of the Eisenhower health program. In 
1952, we spent $9,400,000,000 for hospital care, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and medicine. Out 
of this $9,400,000,000 only $1,600,000,000 or 
17 percent was paid by health insurance. 
Although we can never expect insurance to 
pay 100 percent of the Nation’s medical 
bills, we must all admit that 17 percent is 
low. 

One reason insurance pays such a small 
part of the Nation’s medical bills is that 
not enough people have insurance. Another 
reason is that the insurance you now have 
may not cover enough of your medical ex- 
penses. This administration would like to 
see more of your medical expenses paid by 
your insurance. 

How can this plan help you? It can help 
you get the protection of good voluntary 
heaith insurance. 

Just as you insure your house against 
fire and your car against accidents, you can 
insure yourself against future medical costs. 
How many people have this important pri- 
vate health insurance? 

Only 8 million people in 1939. But in 
1952 92 million. This tremendous growth 
proves that the majority of the American 
people look to insurance as a means of pay- 
ing part of their medical costs. But there 
are still 63 million persons who have no 
health insurance of any kind. 

Let's talk about the million people who 
have no health insurance whatsoever. Some 
of these people probably could not or would 
not obtain insurance in any event. But 
what about the rest? Who are they? They 
are farmers, gas-station operators, carpen- 
ters, mechanics, professional people, people 
who work in small stores, factories, barber 
shops, and in similar businesses. 

Here, is a hospitalization policy that is 
now available in a midwestern city, It isa 
good policy as far as it goes. For a family, 
it costs $65 a year. It provides substantial 
payments for room and board for 120 days 
in any hospital. It covers maternity cases. 
It helps pay for laboratory examination, 
medicines, and other hospital services. And 
it provides up to $65 for the treatment of 
accidents not requiring hospitalization. 
This is the type of insurance which we 
would like to see insurance organizations 
make available to all of you. 

We believe that even the very good pay- 
ments in this policy can be substantially 
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increased, so that the payments will cover 
more of your hospitals bills. We believe 
they can be improved to help you get better 
insurance protection against long-term ill- 
ness. Now suppose you are one of the 92 
million people who do have some kind of 
health insurance. Let's say you have a 
policy like the one I described. We would 
like to see insurance organizations offer, for 
example, an increase in the number of days 
of hospitalization paid by your insurance, 
an increase in the amount paid for room 
and board; an increase in the payments for 
special services such as X-rays; and larger 
payments for accidents. 

So you see there is a double purpose in 
President Eisenhower's plan. One is to help 
many more of you obtain voluntary health 
insurance. And two is to help those of you 
who already have some insurance get better 
insurance to pay more of your medical bills, 

Do we need such a plan? 

To answer this, here is the type of letter 
received from all parts of the country: 

“My husband is a farmer, and we live way 
out in the country. My brother works in a 
big factory in a nearby city, and he can buy 
a good health policy for very little money. 
We've tried to buy that same insurance, but 
we can’t get it because it is only sold to 
groups of people. Why can’t farmers get 
the same kind of insurance?” 

What can this proposal do for that family? 
Well, this family and neighboring farmers 
could get health insurance by gathering 
enough people together to form a health in- 
surance group, The President’s proposal 
could make it easier for such a group to 
get a good health plan. The farmer’s fam- 
ily then could subscribe to or buy a health 
plan like that of their relatives in the city. 

Here is another example—a man who 
wants better health insurance: 

“The company I work for gives me and my 
family hospitalization. It’s nice to have this 
insurance, but the trouble is it doesn’t cover 
enough. I took my wife to the clinic. She 
had to have a lot of X-rays and laboratory 
tests which cost $68. Because she was not 
a patient in the hosptal, our insurance paid 
none of the bill.” 

How can the President’s plan help this 
family? It could encourage insurance or- 
ganizations to pay for X-rays and laboratory 
tests, even though it was not necessary for 
this woman to go into the hospital. For 
those people who must enter a hospital, 
payments for each day might be increased. 

It is also hoped that better insurance 
would include greater payments for the care 
of such long-term illnesses as cancer and 
heart disease, or better care for more people 
over 65. 

To provide more of you with better insur- 
ance, insurance organizations will have to 
try out new types of policies in which they 
have little experience. This involves risks. 
To encourage these organizations to test 
new plans, a Federal reinsurance service 
would be established. This new service 
would share part of the risks with insurance 
organizations. 

Now let me say that this is not a plan 
to pay your premiums for you, nor is it a 
Government handout for insurance organ- 
izations. 

On the contrary, they will have to pay for 
this service just as you pay premiums for 
your own insurance policy. This is a plan 
for the Government to encourage insurance 
organizations to provide more of you with 
better insurance. . 

There are several more facts you will want 
to understand about the President’s pro- 
posal. The plan would be wholly voluntary. 
No one in Washington is forcing you to buy 
health insurance. What we are trying to 
do is to make it possible for you to have 
health insurance if you and your family 
want it—and at a reasonable cost. 

It will not affect the way in which you 
buy your health insurance. You will still 
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buy it from the company and agent of your 
choice. Also, I want to make perfectly clear 
that this proposal would help only those 
people who can and are willing to include 
health insurance in their family budget. 

The proposal I have just described takes 
two important steps toward your health 
security. First, it will help provide volun- 
tary health insurance for many more per- 
sons; and, second, just as importantly, it 
will encourage better voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

I am convinced that this proposal would 
bring you and your family more health secu- 
rity and greater freedom from worry about 
the cost of medical care. Security against 
overwhelming medical expense in each and 
every home means a more secure, a stronger 
America. 

Thank you and good evening. 





Will Foreign Aid Go on Forever? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Hazlitt, of Newsweek, has main- 
tained a real interest in the foreign aid 
legislation over the years. In the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek he points out that 
our policy seems to be that it is America’s 
duty to provide handouts to a number of 
nations all over the world. A growing 
number of Representatives and Senators 
are asking the same question that he 
does as to whether or not foreign aid 
will go on forever. 

The article in question follows: 

ForeIcn Amp FOREVER? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

For the last 6 and 7 years a strange per- 
formance has been annually reenacted in 
Washington. The administration in power 
has decided that it is somehow America’s 
duty to provide handouts to an increasing 
number of nations all over the world. The 
administration officials then tell Congress 
that the money is necessary to bring world 
recovery, to avert world war III, to fight 
communism, and to get or keep allies. Most 
of these contentions have been pure rhetor- 
ical assertions. The simple truth is that no 
convincing economic case was ever put for- 
ward in favor of our farflung economic pro- 
gram, and that Congress has never been 
given sufficient factual data on which to 
base an intelligent decision regarding the 
need and size of the military-aid program. 

The so-called military-aid program, more- 
over, is merely another name for an eco- 
nomic-aid program. This is an elementary 
point, and yet it never seems to get any 
serious discussion or debate in Congress. 
The argument for military aid is at bottom 
an economic, not a military argument. The 
argument is not that Ruritania needs so- 
and-so-much defense, but that it cannot 
afford to pay for its own defense. More pre- 
cisely, the argument is that while Ruritania 
needs y plus x millions for defense, it can 
only dig up y millions of its own, and it is 
up to us to supply x millions. Yet I have 
never seen a serious calculation put forward 
in detail for such a contention with regard 
to any particular nation, or the totality of 
aided nations. 

If we supply Ruritania with x millions for 
defense, then Ruritania has more millions 
to spend than it would otherwise have. 
Unless we are sure that it spends x more 
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millions on defense than it otherwise would 
have done (and we can never confidently 
answer this might-have-been) then it has 
that many millions more to spend, say, on 
deficits on its socialized industries, regardless 
of whether we earmark our funds for military 
uses. 

The $3.5 billion that President Eisenhower 
asked for this year’s foreign-aid program is 
greater than the $2.9 billion deficit estimated 
for the fiscal year. If we could save this 
money we could balance the budget. The 
President pointed out that part of his pro- 
posed funds were for Europe, part for the 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia, part for 
the Far East and the Pacific, and part for 
Latin America. How did we ever get into 
the position where we thought it necessary 
to spend so much to support so many? And 
what, for example, are we now likely to get 
in return for the hundreds of millions we 
have poured into the war in Indochina? 
Would not this money have been far better 
spent in building up our own defense 
program? 

President Eisenhower this year recom- 
mended one good germ idea—that the new 
legislation should reserve for loans, rather 
than grants, not less than $100 million of 
the fiscal year 1955 funds. It would be much 
better, in fact, if nearly all the aid were 
offered in the form of loans. International 
loans are in themselves no more sound polit- 
ically than international grants. But if we 
followed, say, something like the practice 
now followed in private mortgage loans, and 
offered these funds at, say, 3 percent or less, 
repayable, beginning immediately, in equal 
monthly installments over not more than 
the next 20 years, we could accomplish two 
substantial results. Having no large sums 
to repay at anyone time, the foreign debtors 
could not start plausible complaints about 
the budget problem or the transfer prob- 
lem. And there would probably be a sur- 
prising shrinkage in the size of funds re- 
quested from us. 

Funds that a nation or an individual gets 
for nothing, whether for military defense or 
any other purpose, are seldom spent with 
much of an eye to economy and efficiency. 
Sums that have to be repaid are spent care- 
fully, and only when the spender is con- 
vinced they are necessary. Most of the re- 
cipient nations can in fact afford to pay for 
their own defense. By such a shift from 
grants to loans, we would not only come far 
closer to getting our money’s worth, but far 
closer to bringing the whole foreign-handout 
system eventually to an end. 





Texan Named President of University of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a prominent Texas educator, Dr. 
Wilson H. Elkins, president of Texas 
Western College at El Paso for the last 
6 years, recently was named president of 
the University of Maryland. 

The career of this outstanding educa- 
tional leader was outlined briefly in a 
recent articlé published in the Alcalde, 
magazine of the ex-student association 
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of the University of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exes EvERYWHERE 

Wilson H. “Bull” Elkins, bachelor of arts 
1932, master of arts 1932, has been running 
all his life. As an undergraduate in the 
University of Texas, he ran so well he was 
able to garner eight letters in three sports. 
In political running, he did all right, too, 
by being elected president of the student 
body in 1931-32. In the intellectual running, 
he made top grades, was elected to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa, and was chosen to 
receive a coveted Rhodes scholarship. From 
1933-36 he studied at Oxford, where he re- 
ceived his bachelor of letters and doctor of 
philosophy. 

Since he left the university, he has run 
s0 well careerwise that he has just been 
elected as the new president of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Elkins will assume his 
new post at Maryland in September. This 
will give him time to finish his work at 
El Paso, where he has been serving as presi- 
dent of Texas Western College for the past 
6 years. Prior to 1949, he presided over the 
affairs of San Angelo Junior College for 11 
years. 

When he goes to Maryland in the fall, Dr. 
Elkins will find himself running a univer- 
sity with an enrollment of 16,000. His salary 
at Maryland is reported to be $22,500, which 
is considerably more than his salary at Texas 
Western, $12,000. As president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Dr. Elkins will be re- 
ceiving the highest salary paid any official 
in the Maryland State government. 


Elkins succeeds Dr. H. C. Byrd as presi- 
dent of Maryland. Byrd resigned from the 
presidency this year to run for the governor- 
ship of Maryland. Selected. from a list of 
more than 100 prospects, Elkins will be tak- 
ing to Maryland a background of scholar- 
ship, administrative ability, and athletic 
prowess possessed by few men. 

As a student at the university, Elkins first 
made a name for himself by excelling in the 
sports of football, track, and basketball. 
Eight letters were earned by him from 1928 
to 1932. He served as a quarterback in foot- 
ball and in 1932 he captained the basketball 
team. Ed Price, Texas’ current football 
coach, followed Elkins as captain of the 
Texas basketball team in 1933. 

With all his extracurricular activities, 
Elkins never let his grades and classwork 
suffer. He plowed through his studies in 
history and won a Phi Beta Kappa key in 
1931 and a bachelor’s and master’s degree 
in 1932. To add to his list of accomplish- 
ments, he took on tasks in student govern- 
ment. This experience helped him in his 
race for president of the student body in 
1931-32. He was succeeded in his presi- 
dent’s position (of the student association) 
by another well-known Texan, Allan Shivers. 

From 1932 to 1933 Elkins served as athletic 
director of Cisco High School. He gave up 
the coaching career to accept a Rhodes 
scholarship for study at Oxford from 1933 
to 1936. After his years in England he came 
back to the University of Texas campus as 
an instructor in history. It was from his 
university teaching position that he went to 
the presidency of San Angelo Junior College, 
then on to Texas Western, and more recently 
to the University of Maryland. Born in 
Medina, Tex., in 1908, Elkins moved with his 
family to San Antonio when he was very 
young. From there he attended Schreiner 
Institute in Kerrville before entering the 
University of Texas. 


July 19° 
Health Reinsurance Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, ip 
connection with the probable considera. 
tion in the House next week, I believe jt 
will be helpful to place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp at this time several com. 
munications and press releases with ref. 
erence to H. R. 8356, which was fayor. 
ably reported Friday by the House Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce. 

They are: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Buncer, 

Washington, D. C., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. CuHarites A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHairnman: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of March 15, 1954, re. 
questing the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget on H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the 
public health by encouraging more exten- 
sive use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health services, 

The President in his special health mes. 
sage to the Congress of January 18, 1954, 
said, “I recommend the establishment of a 
limited Federal reinsurance service to en- 
courage private and nonprofit health insur- 
ance organizations to offer broader health | 
protection to more families.” ‘This measure, 
if enacted, should go far to accomplish the 
President’s objective. The bill is designed 
to provide reinsurance to cover the special 
additional risks involved in such broader 
protection. 

I am authorized, therefore, to advise you 
that enactment of H. R. 8356 is in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donat R. BELcHeEnR, 
Assistant Director. 
Press RELEASE OF May 17, 1954, By James C. 
HaGerty, Press SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
Tse Wuire Hovse. 

At the invitation of the President, 17 off- 
cials of life insurance companies attended a 
Tuncheon conference at the White House to- 
day to discuss the administration's pending 
legislative proposal to establish health re- 
insurance facilities as a function of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Hobby and other officials of the 
Department were also present at the 
luncheon, 

At the conclusion of the conference, the 
life insurance company representatives is- 
sued the following statement: 

“During our conference with the President 
there was a general expression on the part 
of the life insurance company representa- 
tives who were present favoring the general 
objectives of the bill. We believe the meas- 
ure is directed toward encouraging and stim- 
ulating still further the development and 
expansion of health insurance services and 
coverage for the American public through 
voluntary plans. There was discussion at 
the conference as to how the bill may be 
improved. The plan includes many sound 
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insurance principles. We feel that provi- 
sion in the bill dealing with the utilization 
of State insurance departments under the 
plan may be further strengthened in order 
that they may be used to the Maximum ex- 
tent and that the system of State supervi- 
sion of insurance should not be limited by 
Federal activity in any field.” 

present at the conference were: Horace W. 
Brower, president, Occidental Life Insurance 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Asa V. Call, presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Paul F. Clark, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Frederick W. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York City; 
Louis W. Dawson, president, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., New York City; W. T. Grant, 
chairman, Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
America, Kansas City, Mo.; 8S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Ray D. Murphy, president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City; Powell B. McHaney, 
president, General American Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence J. Myers, presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Adlai H. Rust, chairman of the 
board, State Farm Life Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 
’ Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president, National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carroll M. Shanks, president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J.; Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Claris Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, American Life 
Convention, Washington, D. C.; Eugene M. 
Thore, general counsel, Life Insurance Asso- 
clation of America, New York. 





Joun Hancock Mutua. 
Lire INSURANCE Co., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954. 
Re administration health reinsurance plan, 
8. 3114 and H. R. 8356. 
Hon. CHarLes A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: We in 
this company thought that your committee 
might be interested in our position on the 
administration’s reinsurance legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
insurance people, after the White House 
conference, in favoring the general objec- 
tives of this proposed legislation. In subse- 
quent correspondence with the White House 
and at the request of the administration, 1 
pointed out two areas in which the bills 
could be improved. First, a provision should 
be inserted that stated nothing in the bill 
should limit the jurisdiction of any State or 
of its supervisory officials over insurance; 
and, second, it should be made clear that the 
legislation in no way contemplated the 
further introduction of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business, even inad- 
vertently. 

Since then we have had the opportunity of 
examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life insurance companies 
can find in this legislation assistance for 
their efforts to extend this coverage, 
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Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’s reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. F. CLarx, 
President, 





Press RELEASE OF May 28 sy Natrona. Lire 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co., NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


The relationship between the insurance 
industry and the Federal Government is one 
of complete cooperation, both as to the 
health reinsurance bill now pending in Con- 
gress and in approaching the whole subject 
of health insurance, Eldon Stevenson, Jr., 
president of the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., of Nashville, Tenn., told mem- 
bers of the Kentucky State Association of 
Life Underwriters and their guests at a 
luncheon held today at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville. 

“We are in thorough accord with the ob- 
jectives of the bill,” said Mr. Stevenson, “and 
I think it is only fair to say that in some way 
good is bound to result from these efforts.” 

Stevenson is a member of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance, composed of 12 
top executives of insurance companies, con- 
ducting extensive studies of accident and 
health insurance and also conferring with 
Government authorities in connection with 
the proposed program of health insurance. 
He is also President of the Life Insurers’ Con- 
ference, an association of some 90 companies 
operating in the fields of life and health and 
accident insurance. 

Pointing out that personal protection in- 
cludes both life insurance and accident and 
health insurance, and that the two types of 
insurance complement each other in provid- 
ing protection against unforeseen contingen- 
cies, the speaker paid tribute to the field 
underwriters for their service to the Ameri- 
can people, as a result of which 90 million 
people today own some $304 billion of life 
insurance, while 5 out of every 8 have some 
form of voluntary protection against hospi- 
tal expenses. 

In addition, he said, 1 out of 2 people 
have some form of voluntary protection 
against surgical expenses and 1 out of 4 
against medical expenses, while 2 out of every 
3 wage earners have some kind of insurance 
protection against loss of income resulting 
from accident or sickness. 

Because of the great increase in the pub- 
lic’s interest in these forms of insurance, 
Stevenson said, and because of the social 
and political significance of plans of this 
type, accident and health insurance has been 
made the subject of a number of investiga- 
tions and has come in for a rising tide of 
criticisms, some of which have implied that 
the whole business is a racket seeking to 
victimize the American people. 


“While there has undoubtedly been room 
for some criticism,” he said, “it is unfair to 
condemn the entire industry. There are 
some 10 million claims paid every year under 
accident and health policies and the great 
majority of these constitute good and satis- 
factory service, but these do not make the 
headlines. Many of the complaints result 
from misunderstandings, and it is our re- 
sponsibility to do everything we can to avoid 
these misunderstandings.” 

To aid in this, Stevenson said, the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance has em- 
barked on a four-point program including: 

1. Studies of methods to stimulate the ex- 
pansion of health insurance. 
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2. General recommendations from the 
standpoint of the Nation as a whole as to 
the most effective overall program for dealing 
with health care costs. 

3. Further improvements of the services 
provided by the insurance companies. 

4. An effective program of public education 
in the use of health insurance. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LiFe 
INSURANCE Co., 
Hartford, Conn., June 18, 1954, 
Hon. CHaRLEs A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The coun- 
ty and the insurance industry would be well 
served, in my opinion, if your committee 
reports out favorably the administration 
health reinsurance plan, H. R. 8356. 

The subject has had a good deal of study 
by my associates and we are satisfied that 
this would be constructive legislation. In 
addition, it would have the virtue of re- 
affirming the soundness and desirability of 
State regulation of insurance as national 
policy. 

Some have stated that the reinsurance 
authorized by the bill would be little used. 
This is a premature judgment and one not 
possible of advance determination. The 
probability is strong that if this legislation 
is passed by the Congress, it will be used and 
will be useful to the country. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
recommendation, 

Sincerely, 
Frazar B. Wiipe, President. 
Srate or New HamMpsHmRe, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
State House Annex, Concord, June 17, 195%. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WoLverTon: In 
compliance with the action taken by the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its annual meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., June 7 to 11, 1954, I am trans- 
mitting to you a copy of a resolution passed 
by the association on June 11, 1954, in con- 
nection with H. R. 8356 dealing with vol- 
untary health reinsurance plans, 

Respectfully yours, 

DonaLp KNOWLTON, 

Insurance Commissioner, State of 
New Hampshire; President, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


“Whereas the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners on April 6, 1954, adopted a resolu- 
tion approving as being meritorious and in 
the public interest the avowed and declared 
objective of improving the public health in 
the Nation but opposing the enactment of 
H. R. 8356 and S. 3114 (83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
in the form introduced in Oongress and 
copies of such resolution were transmitted 
to the congressional committees considering 
such legislation; and 

“Whereas since that time officials of the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and interested members 
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of this association have, in a cooperative 
effort, discussed changes in the bills to the 
end that objections thereto might be met; 
and 

“Whereas certain definite amendments 
have been proposed which furnish further 
guaranties against Federal regulation of in- 
surance to which regulation all parties are 
opposed and officials of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have agreed to consider other changes 
which further study of the bill may disclose 
to be desirable; and 

“Whereas this association desires to co- 
operate further to the end that all practical 
measures for expanding the voluntary health 
system of this Nation, consistent with the 
existing pattern of free enterprise and of 
State regulation be adopted: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That in accordance with this 
resolution, the president of this association 
is authorized to appoint a special commit- 
tee consisting of five members of the asso- 
ciation to work with thé United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and appropriate committees of Congress and 
the insurance industry, to accomplish the 
ends sought by this resolution with power 
to suggest and approve amendments to leg- 
islation now pending in Congress and to ap- 
prove such amended legislation subject to 
ratification by the association. 

“(a) The president of this association is 
authorized to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the interested committees of Con- 
gress and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.” 

Passed June 11, 1954, by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners at 
its 85th annual meeting in Detroit, Mich. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give’ the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SecTIon 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SecTIon 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrecorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de~ 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is autho to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than_12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “yr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncressiona, 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to slecueneibeaiiions from State legis. 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 





_contravention of this paragraph. 


12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, | 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 4 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock — 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorpis © 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- © 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Soil and Water Research Important to 
West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Wayne M. Akin entitled “Soil and 
Water Research Important to West,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The article is reprinted from Reclama- 
tion News, and published by the National 
Reclamation Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(Evrror’s Note.—The following article, 
headlined “Soil and Water Research Impor- 
tant to West,” is reprinted from Reclama- 
tion News, published by the National Recla- 
mation Association, Washington, D. C., and 
is by Wayne M. Akin, president of Western 
Farm Management Co., of Phoenix, and 
known throughout the country among farm 
and ranch owners and operators and by agri- 
cultural financiers and economists. Mr. Akin 
is chairman of the Arizona Interstate Stream 
Commission, I believe every reader of the 
Arizona Soil Conservationist will find the 
views of Mr. Akin substantial and of inter- 
est.—D. F. B.) 


(By Wayne M. Akin) 


The utilization and conservation of our 
soil and water resources are of utmost impor- 
tance to the Nation. They have been mat- 
ters of vital concern to the National Recla- 
mation Association since its inception, and 
with our rapidly rising population they be- 
come increasingly important. 

In recent years greater public recognition 
of the need for soil and water research has 
become apparent. Since the early forties, 
there have been mushrooming operation pro- 
grams for the control of erosion, agricultural 
conservation practices, and reclamation. In 
the fiscal year 1954, over $475 million is being 
spent in conducting operations in this field. 

It is commonly recognized that an opera- 
tion will be effective in direct proportion to 
the planning which precedes it and that the 
basic knowledge behind this planning de- 
rives largely from research. 

CONCEPT IS LACKING 

However, an adequate conception of what 
research means is generally lacking by the 
public, 

The modern concept of soil and water 
research is that which provides the follow- 
ing basic knowledge: } 

1. Protecting the land against all forms 
of soil deterioration. 

2. Rebuilding eroded soil. 

3. Conserving moisture for crop use. 


4. Proper agricultural drainage and irriga- 
tion. 
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In other words, the development of effec- 
tive techniques for treating the land accord- 
ing to its need for conservation and im- 
provement. 

RESEARCH SUFFERS 


While the needed action programs have 
been expanding, what has happened to the 
soil and water research program? The sim- 
plest answer is “Nothing.” It has continued 
at a low level, entirely unsatisfactory even 
from the standpoint of early requirements. 
For instance, in the late 1930's, when there 
was 275 conservation districts, the man-years 
devoted to SCS research were 201. 

In the early 1950’s the number of soil-con- 
servation districts had increased to about 
2,500, and yet the number of man-years 
devoted to SCS research went down to 122. 

In other words, there was a reduction of 
the research to service an action program 
which had increased nearly tenfold in scope. 
Reclamation programs during this period also 
have increased, and there probably is no place 
where soil and water research is more 
urgently needed than in relation to recla- 
mation. 

RIVERTON, SHADEHILL CITED 


While the need is great throughout the 
entire irrigated region, the following two 
examples point up the urgency of the 
problem: 

Over $18 million of Federal funds have 
been authorized for developing the Riverton 
project in Wyoming. Farmers and business- 
men have expended millions in addition, en- 
deavoring to develop this land as a perma- 
nent and profitable irrigated region. Never- 
theless, production has declined rapidly, the 
whole project is threatened, and little or 
no research is being done. The solution to 
the soil and water problems on this project 
should effectively stabilize it, bring back its 
productivity, find means to remove the alkali 
from the area, and establish a permanent 
and profitable irrigation agriculture. This 
is an example of one project on which an 
effective research program would save use- 
less expense and provide the groundwork 
for stabilizing an important economy. 

Shadehill, S. Dak., is another example of a 
project in which the dam has been built, 
water is being stored, but land is not being 
irrigated because of the lack of basic infor- 
mation on soil and water, including the sa- 
linity problem. The water in the Shadehill 
Reservoir is salty, and only through research 
will it be found whether or not this water of 
questionable quality can be used to irrigate 
the dry lands of the area. A meager investi- 
gation is now being carried on with insuffi- 
cient funds. It is estimated 10 or 20 years 
may be required at the present rate of inves- 
tigation to get the important answers, and 
even then many problems will not have been 
solved. If sufficient funds were available for 
a concentrated attack on the soil and water 
problems of this area, it is probable that they 
could be solved in less than 5 years, and ways 
and means found as to how best to utilize 
this land with the quality of water which is 
available. Until these problems are solved, 
the present investment in the reservoir and 
other facilities must go unused or, if ‘they 
are used, there is the threat of alkali accumu- 
lation which could well damage the land per- 
manently as far as agricultural production is 
concerned. 


PROBLEMS POINTED OUT 

The soil and water research committee of 
the National Reclamation Association in 1949 
prepared a comprehensive document, which 
later was summarized in Senate Document 
No. 98, pointing out the many problems and 
the tremendous benefits which could accrue 
from relatively small investment of public 
funds in soil and water research. 

At first, it appears incomprehensible that 
the action programs required for the conser- 
vation and use of soil and water resources 
could progress to their present state without 
a corresponding increase for research. 

However, it is understandable, since action 
programs are readily comprehended and the 
accruing benefits appear more obvious than 
is true of research. 

Therefore, numerous organizations have 
supported the action programs while few, if 
any, organizations have effectively supported 
essential soil and water research. 

In the fiscal year 1954, more than half 
as much money was spent on poultry re- 
search alone than was spent for the entire 
program on our soil and water conservation 
research. Research with cattle was also 
much greater than the total appropriation 
for the soil and water research. The same is 
true for field crops, horticultural crops and 
many others. In making these comparisons 
it is not intended to imply that research for 
poultry, cattle, field crops, horticultural 
crops, etc., is not greatly needed nor that 
the level of research in these flelds is even 
as high as it should be. The comparisons 
are made merely as a matter of pointing out 
the lack of support and progress in the 
field of soil and water research from the 
standpoint of making available the money 
required to do the much needed job. 


LOSSES ARE HUGE 

It has been estimated by a committee of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that losses due to soil deterioration and 
flood damage in this country are over $1,- 
502,000,000 per year. In many cases basic 
soil and water research data are lacking 
which would indicate methods for the pre- 
vention of this deterioration. 

It is evident that soil and water research 
should be strengthened, not by a 10 or 15 
percent figure, but to a level commensurate 
with the economic needs of our country. 
Senate Document No. 98, in summarizing soil 
and water research problems and needs of 
the West, points to the recommended ex- 
penditure of $7 million nonrecurring in- 
vestment in physical plant and an annual 
continuing expenditure of $8 million. These 
figures may at first appear large, but it should 
be borne in mind that they are less than one- 
fourth the cost of a Navy destroyer and 
not as much as the cost of one B-36 bomber. 

Furthermore, the above figure represent 
an investment in the vitally needed field of 
research of less than 1 percent of the an- 
nual gross agricultural income from the 17 
Western States. 

It seems obvious that the National Recla- 
mation Association should assume leadership 
in the effort to bring our soil and water re- 
search into proper balance with our recla- 
mation and conservation programs. 
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Communist Atrocities 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have long admired one of our great 
Americans, Gen. Mark W. Clark, former 
commander in chief in the Far East. In 
his recent work, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, he gives a graphic picture of the 
shocking atrocities committed by the 
Communists. I hope every loyal Ameri- 
can will read this documented report of 
General Clark, and then decide whether 
Red China should be admitted as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

I speak of the artocities committed by 
the Communists in Korea. I speak of 
the 10,032 individuals whose murdered 
bodies stand as mute witness to the 
savagery of Communist aggression. We 
have evidence that not just 10,032 but 
29,815 murders were actually committed 
by the Communists, of which 11,622 were 
your soldiers. 

The United Nations Command has 
been most meticulous and objective inso- 
far as such is humanly possible, in its 
investigation of the background upon 
which I base my report. I assure you 
that the U. N. C. is prepared to furnish 
documentary evidence of the Communist 
atrocity record upon your call. 

Stunning as it is, this total of 29,815 
murders is by no means all inclusive; it 
does not include hidden atrocities as yet 
uncovered; it doés not include those 
thousands of reported murders which 
currently lack sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish a probable total of victims. 

Communist atrocities in Korea have 
been under investigation since 1950 and 
are substantiated by the voluntary state- 
ments of survivors and witnesses. In 
many cases, we hold actual confessions 
of the perpetrators of such war crimes. 
More than 1,700 open cases—some docu- 
mented with such statements and confes- 
sions, some with actual photographs of 
victims—are on file in the U. N. Com- 
mand in Korea. Investigation is con- 
tinuing, as many new leads are being de- 
veloped; however, it is improbable that 
the whole story of Communist brutality 
will ever be known. In some cases, all 
victims and witnesses perished. 

As the former commander of the U.N. 
forces in Korea, I will first limit myself 
to the 11,622 members of the United Na- 
tions Command who were slaughtered 
while defenseless prisoners of war. This 
is a grim figure. It is based upon terri- 
ble facts. I am dutybound to bring this 
grave account of bestiality to you. 

A review of these cases clearly re- 
veals that these atrocities were premedi- 
tated. Furthermore, we find the iden- 
tical criminal pattern in Korea that was 
evidenced in the Communist massacre 
of free Poland’s officer corps in Katyn 
Forest. The cold-blooded design mani- 
fested throughout 1950-53 suggests that 
the contemporary Chinese and North 
Korean Communists received able tute- 
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- lage from their Eurasian compatriots, 


In Korea, these calculated killings tar- 
geted upon our military personnel were 
often committed while the individual 
prisoner’s hands were bound behind his 
back. True to Red design, however, 
many variations-were introduced which 
would have paled torturers and inquisi- 
tors of past centuries. In some in- 
stances gasoline was poured over the 
wounded and ignited by either grenades 
or matches. In other cases, helpless 
men were tortured by bamboo spears 
until God granted merciful death to ter- 
minate such continuing agony. Normal- 
ly, and in the pattern of Katyn, it was a 
Russian-made bullet in the back of the 
head that ended the victim’s dedication 


to the free-world cause. Let me cite 
some specific cases. Bear in mind that 
such are documented; further, that 


many witnesses or survivors of these 
atrocities are now in their respective 
U.N. homelands. These individuals are 
ready to recount the stark terror en- 
gendered by a Communist scheme of 
brutality which recognized no limit. 

Case No. 218: 

On April 10, 1951, on a mountain 26 
kilometers northwest of Sunchon, 32 sol- 
diers of the Turkish Army were captured 
by elements of the 65th Chinese Commu- 
nist Army. Twenty-five of the uninjured 
captives immediately were dispatched to 
to the rear; the remaining seven Turks, 
on order of the company commander, 
were murdered. Korean villagers were 
forced to bury the victims at the place 
of execution. 

Case No. 16: 

At dawn on the morning of August 15, 
1950, on Hill 303, a platoon of the 5th 
United States Cavalry Regiment, while 
awaiting reinforcements, was overrun by 
the Communists. The captives were then 
escorted to a nearby orchard where their 
boots and identification tags were re- 
moved and all their personal property 
stolen. The prisoners’ hands were tied 
behind their backs with either wire or 
their own bootlaces. 

For 2 days, they were kept hidden in 
ravines during the day and forced to 
march at night. Suddenly, on the after- 
noon of August 17, 1950, and without 
warning, Communist guards opened fire 
upon these bound victims and then left 
the scene. 

Thirty-four United States soldiers were 
slaughtered in this massacre—only four 
men survived. Later in the same day, 
these men were rescued by a United Na- 
tions patrol; photographs were taken, 
and two of the Communist perpetrators 
of- this crime were captured near the 
scene. Since this time, Communist pris- 
oners have admitted participation in the 
heinous act. 

Case No. 76: 

When the fall of the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang to the United Na- 
tions forces seemed imminent, the Com- 
munists. entrained all prisoners of war 
for movement northward. Men were 
herded into open gondolas, packed to 
overflowing, and forced to ride unpro- 
tected in the raw October weather. 


Pneumonia and exposure exacted its 
daily toll among the weakened survivors. 
Their comrades conducted burial parties 
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whenever an adequate halt was made. 
After such inhumane treatment, which 
extended over a period of 9 days, the 
train arrived at a railroad tunnel ap- 
proximately 442 miles northwest of Sun- 
chon, where it remained inside the 
mountain all day. 

During the early afternoon of Octo- 
ber 20, 1950, the starving men were 
promised their first meal in several days. 
Communist tormentors took an Ameri- 
can major, together with a group of se- 
lected prisoners, purportedly as a detail 
to go to a nearby village to prepare food. 
None of these prisoners were seen or 
heard from again. Hours later, the men 
remaining in the tunnel were informed 
that food had been prepared for them, 
and that they were to be conducted in 
small groups to a Korean house to eat. 

Accordingly, the first group of 30 men 
was removed from the tunnel, escorted 
down the tracks, and told to hide in an 
erosion ditch until food was brought. As 
soon as they had relaxed on the ground 
their guards opened point-blank fire 
upon them with Russian-made burp 
guns and rifles. Those who survived the 
initial burst of fire were then either shot 
or bludgeoned individually. Thank 
God, at least some survived by feigning 
death, though seriously wounded. 

Remaining groups were then brought 
out and treated in a like manner. In 
each case the helpless men were slaugh- 
tered either while sitting on the ground 
or standing with empty rice bowls in 
their hands. 

When the United Nations forces over- 
run the Sunchon area on the following 
day the bodies of 68 murdered soldiers 
were recovered. In addition, seven more 
bodies were discovered inside the tunne!; 
the corpses of men who had apparently 
died of malnutrition. 

At least 137 U. N. soldiers lost their 
lives in this atrocity. The evidence is 
convincing and confirmed. An actual 
perpetrator was in custody; we hold his 
testimony. Of overriding concern, how- 
ever, is the fact that this entire happen- 
ing should be scored against Red leaders 
who condone and, at least tacitly, en- 
courage such brutality. 

Case No. 693: On April 23, 1951, the 
U. N. Belgian battalion requested aid 
from the Royal Ulster Rifles. A battle 
patrol was immediately dispatched but 
was attacked by enemy forces after ad- 
vancing for approximately 100 yards 
across the Imjin River. The group at- 
tempted to withdraw, leaving 10 men to 
cover the retreat. The men found 
themselves surrounded and decided to 
surrender. 

They were assembled on a hillside, to- 
gether with 3 or 4 previously captured 
Belgians, near the junction of the Hant- 
Gang and Imjin Rivers, 1 kilometer 
northwest of Wachon—a point where 
they were slated to be murdered. Three 
British and one Belgian soldiers escaped. 
On May 31, 1951, Belgian U. N. C. forces 
discovered the bodies of 3 British sol- 
diers and 5 Belgian soldiers. Although 
these corpses were partly decomposed, it 
was possible to recognize their features. 
In a death pattern, so symbolic of Com- 
munist brutality, all of the bodies were 
so grouped as to reveal the grim truth— 
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all had suddenly been shot down with- 
out warning. Two of the British had 
been shot in the back of the head, one 
Belgian had been shot or bayonetted in 
the back. 

Case No. 10: 

No respecters of either the Red Cross 
or any symbol of belief in the Almighty, 
the Communists overran a group of 18 to 
20 wounded U. N. soldiers being minis- 
tered to by a regimental surgeon, prom- 
inently identifiable through display of his 
Red Cross brassard, and an Army chap- 
lain. None of these individuals was 
armed. The Communists immediately 


opened fire, wantonly executing the 
group with Russian-made rifles and 
burpguns. The surgeon, although 


wounded, managed to escape. 

Thus far I have presented solely ex- 
amples of Communist atrocities against 
military personnel, The rape of South 
Korea is an even mare sordid story. 
From the results of the U. N. C. investi- 
gation, it is estimated that the Commu- 
nists, in an effort to erase all dissident 
political elements in this wartorn coun- 
try, murdered 14,000 defenseless South 
Korean civilians. In Korea, the pattern 
of brutality parallels that which the 
Communists devised and perpetrated in 
other parts of the world. This exter- 
mination of anti-Communist civilians, 
religious people and governmental offi- 
cials was manifested in the premeditated 
annihilation of those South Koreans 
whose allegiance was to any cause other 
than that of communism. 

As in the case of atrocities against 
military personnel, the UN command, in 
coordination with the Republic of Korea, 
has developed documented case files 
from which my facts were obtained. 
The following is just one of the many 
Korean war crimes cases involving civil- 
ian victims which reveals Red method- 
ology underlying the slaughter of in- 
nocent men, women, and children with- 
out cause, 

Case No. 28: 

Within the annals of barbarism, the 
city of Taejon long will be recorded as a 
monstrous mass extermination site. 
Countless civilians—some estimates 
reach as high as the 5,000 mark—as well 
as 42 American and 17 Republic of Korea 
Army prisioners, were slaughtered at 
Taejon in deference to the Communist 
watchword—political expediency. 

During the summer of 1950, following 
the capture of this city by the enemy, 
a North Korean “Home Affairs” Depart- 
ment was established with the express 
purpose of apprehending all persons un- 
sympathetic to the Communist cause, to 
include those who believed in Christian 
faiths. This totalitarian type of “se- 
curity” force then proceeded summarily 
to arrest prominent business and profes- 
sional men, together with all persons in 
the area who had been employees of the 
Republic of Korea. Each such unfor- 
tunate, subsequently was brought to a 
confession extraction headquarters, par- 
adoxically located in a Catholic mis- 
sion. The next link in this chain of 
wanton savagery was the Taejon city 
prison, Some 150 cells, each of which 
was packed with from 40 to 70 hapless 
victims, constituted this North Korean 
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counterpart of Moscow’s infamous Lubi- 
yanka Prison. When it became impos- 
sible to squeeze additional persons into 
these cell blocks, the overflow was 
jammed within the mission confines. 
Military prisoners were not segregated 
from those of civil life. 

Repeatedly, throughout incarceration, 
Communist soldiers were granted ready 
access to these defenseless captives. 

When the recapture of Taejon by 
United Nations forces appeared immi- 
nent, the Communists determined that, 
prior to withdrawal, mass liquidation 
would be the fate of this prisoner group. 

Commencing September 23, 1950, sev- 
eral groups—numbering from 100 to 200 
each—were efficiently removed from 
their cells at night; hands were tied be- 
hind backs, and each individual, in turn, 
was bound to his fellow prisoner. They 
were then transported to previously se- 
lected sites, dumped into open trenches 
or ditches dug expressly for this purpose, 
and summarily shot. A check was made 
to locate survivors, and where found, 
their skulls were crushed. A light coat- 
ing of earth was hastily applied to mark 
the death site. 

By September 26, 1950, the Commu- 
nist police evidently decided that execu- 
tion tempo must be accelerated if the 
fiendish purpose was to be consummated 
prior to departure. Additional trenches 
were dug in the police station courtyard 
and a North Korean Army unit was sum- 
moned to assist in completing the bloody 
task. The ambulatory military pris- 
oners were led out in small groups and 
promptly killed. Several wounded 
American soldiers were carried out on 
litters, dumped into the trenches, and 
either shot or beaten to death. As time 
ran out on the executioners, the remain- 
ing South Koreans were dragged from 
the prison into the already filled trenches 
and killed. At the same time, those who 
had been retained in the Catholic Mis- 
sion interrogation center were executed 
as rapidly as possible. When these 
trenches were filled with bodies, others 
were slain in the churchyard and base- 
ment; many corpses thrown down a well. 
The perpetrators then fled. 

Examination of these bodies revealed 
that most had been beaten and mutilated 
prior to execution. Of these thousands 
of unfortunates, only 6 survived; 3 ci- 
vilians, 1 Republic of Korea Army sol- 
dier, and 2 Americans. Thousands of 
bodies ultimately were exhumed. 

Allow me to lay before you briefly what 
befell the freemen whom the Commu- 
nists captured. Purposely I shall keep 
to general terms. Many of the indi- 
vidual experiences are too sickening to 
bear detailed recount before an as- 
semblage where moderation and dig- 
nity should prevail. I assure you, how- 
ever, that I am understating, not over- 
stating, what has been reported by re- 
patriated prisoners of war. 

From the first days of the conflict, it 
appeared that the enemy was bent upon 
reversing all provisions of the interna- 
tional conventions on the treatment of 
war prisoners. The North Koreans ar- 
gued to the effect that, since they had 
not adhered formally to such conven- 
tions, they possessed the right and meant 
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to dispense with all humane regard for 
their captives. What mankind had 
agreed was right and proper, the Com- 
munists maintained was invalid. As in- 
dividuals, human beings became siark 
ciphers, 

Statements of our personnel returned 
during prisoner exchange operations 
provide data for the development of an 
over-all pattern of Communists’ mis- 
treatment of U.N. prisoners. This pic- 
ture is grim. It is a chronicle of patent 
Communist refusal to abide by provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention. It 
stands as an indictment against the 
Communist commission of atrocities 
which stagger the imagination of all 
civilized peoples. 

Throughout these affidavits of return- 
ing prisoners run the threads of a dia- 
bolic pattern of treatment. Many pris- 
oners who participated in the same death 
marches to internment and were de- 
tained at the same prison compounds 
point out, in eyewitness accounts, 
identical incident patterns. On the 
other hand, isolated incidents reported 
by ex-prisoners, separated insofar as 
time and place of incarceration are con- 
cerned, show considerable similarity in 
mode of treatment. A summary of the 
overall pattern of Communist malprac- 
tices follows: 

Upon capture by Communist forces, 
the unwounded and walking wounded 
were herded into marching groups. The 
seriously wounded were left on the field 
and often killed either by concentrated 
small arms fire, bayoneting or a com- 
bination of both. In many cases, U. N. 
personnel carried their wounded bud- 
dies. Many marches were made under 
severe climatic conditions. Communist 
guards took shoes and other articles of 
clothing from some of the prisoners. 
The freezing of feet and hands was com- 
monplace. Prisoners report marching 
in bare feet until the flesh was ripped 
from their toes. Little medical treat- 
ment, other than occasional and hap- 
hazard bandaging, was provided to the 
wounded. Marches were long, grueling 
and set at a pace that could not be main- 
tained by the majority of the wounded. 
Savagely, the guards kept men moving. 
Stragglers were clubbed or kicked when 
they fell. Many who could not continue 
were left along the way to die. In count- 
less instances, Communist guards 
dropped out to shoot prisoners who 
lagged behind. Repeated eyewitness ac- 
counts testify that prisoners were pushed 
off cliffs. Out of 700 men beginning 1 
such 3-week march, approximately 250 
arrived alive at the first camp. A large 
percentage disappeared on the line of 
march; so far as is known, these men 
never were subsequently accounted for 
by their inhuman captors. 

Along another march route, the in- 
termediate disposition post was known 
as Bean Camp; on still another it 
was grimly called Death Valley. Here 
prisoners were hereded into squalid huts. 
The daily death rate soared. Causes of 
deaths, as reported by prisoners and ac- 
companying medical officers, included: 
Lack of medical attention, malnutrition, 
dysentery, and pneumonia. What little 
food the Communists provided was sub- 
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standard; all too often, there was no food 
atall. Tosupplement such a meager ra- 
tion, starving prisoners were desperate 
to the point of hunting down dogs and 
other stray animals along the route 
north. 

Once the men arrived at permanent 
prison installations, conditions were not 
bettered. At such camps, throughout 
the winter of 1950, there were no medical 
facilities, no heat, no blankets. Esti- 
mates of prisoners, some of whom were 
on burial squads, report that approxi- 
mately 1,600 men died in a 90-day period 
at one camp alone. Similar conditions 
and a comparable death rate character- 
ized “life” within other camps. Many of 
these soldiers, of course, died from mal- 
nutrition due to insufficient diet. The 
inescapable fact, however, is that while 
these prisoners were being starved to 
death, Communist jailers were supplied 
with ample rations. 

In the detention of war prisoners, most 
of our nations have adhered to both the 
letter and the spirit of pertinent inter- 
national agreements. We have sought 
to sustain them in an orderly and rea- 
sonably daily existence. Our aim has 
been to restore them as soon as possible 
to normal peaceful pursuits. 

Not so the Communists. Evidence 
points to the fact that the Reds want 
to detain some prisoners indefinitely, 
either to serve some future dark pur- 
pose or, perhaps, to prevent them from 
exposing what has been done to them. 
Further, those they release, preferably, 
must be so altered in personality struc- 
ture as to preclude their return to 
normal life with any degree of facility. 
It is intended that as many of them 
as possible become focal points of dis- 
content in their homes and communities. 
Thus they will serve to breed situations 
which will further the Communist ob- 
jective of total world domination. 
Fighting on the battlefront may end, 
but the war must continue in another 
guise. 

This, I assure you, is not nonsense born 
of a bad dream. There can be no other 
explanation of what transpired in the 
prisoner of war camps of the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists. More- 
over, it bears out what we have been 
told befell the Germans, the Japanese 
and other nationalities taken prisoners 
during World War II; thousands of whom 
remain unaccounted for and must be 
presumed either to be hostages in se- 
cret captivity or to have been killed un- 
day the rigors of transformation into 
Communist automatons. 

The grim process in the camps, call 
it what you will, begins with the forma- 
tion of a suitable psychological atmos- 
phere. This is done by a special staff 
trained in psychological cause and effect. 
The men are segregated from their of- 
ficers, commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned, and any within this group who 
reveal traits of leadership are weeded 
out. The individual must stand alone, 
unable to turn to our source of au- 
thority except his captors. The word 
is disseminated that there are inform- 
ers in the compound, and the individual 
begins to distrust his companions. 
Close friendships are prohibited. Family 
ties are broken, for at this stage of the 
process letters cannot be written. 
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The individual, thus isolated, experi- 
ences the sensation of great danger. 
Other men have disappeared. They may 
have been killed. He may share this 
fate. The threat of brutal punishment 
is ever present. 

Meanwhile, the prisoner has nothing 
te do. This inactivity is calculated to 
enhance his personal fears and sensi- 
tize’ his reception to the next phase. 
Then indoctrination starts. Participa- 
tion in a discussion group seems harm- 
less; further, it will dispel the omi- 
nous portent of inactivity. The discus- 
sion leader, who may be an English- 
speaking Chinese or North Korean or 
even a fellow prisoner who has bought 
privileges by prostituting his soul 
through collaboration, seems benign 
and even reasonable. He lectures about 
the evils of capitalism, the virtues of 
communism, and the correct way of 
viewing society. The group then parrots 
his sloganized guidance in discussion. 

As the pace accelerates, this process 
is sustained to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Repetition follows repeti- 
tion; the Pavlovian conditioned response 
pattern is building to a climax. Soon 
prisoners cannot advance concepts dif- 
fering from those of the discussion 
leader. It soon becomes obvious to the 
prisoner group that receipt of such 
meager favors as cigarettes, food, cloth- 
ing, and reading matter—the last of 
which is always Communist—hinges 
upon supplying the correct answer. If 
stubborn, they are punished. Many 
were hung on ropes by their hands; 
were crammed into small cages; were 
forced to stand naked in freezing tem- 
peratures and submit to cold-water 
dousings; were beaten and thrown into 
solitary, unheated dark holes partly 
filled with water for long periods of 
time. Whén punishment does not serve 
the Red end, recalcitrant captives are 
removed from the compound and sum- 
marily dispatched to some unknown 
destination. 

With the passage of time, what at first 
was parroted in order to avoid trouble 
and obtain favors becomes fixed in the 
minds of the men. They now believe 
what they say. They are terrified at 
the possibility of becoming confused and 
saying the wrong thing. It becomes in- 
creasingly easy to inform on one an- 
other. A sense of guilt attaches itself 
to any failure to inform; with this mani- 
festation, the individual personality 
change is complete. Some of the men 
now are ready to inflict the process on 
others. 

We tell ourselves comfortingly that a 
few weeks in normal surroundings will 
cleanse the minds of returned prisoners 
of all that was thus inscribed on them. 
I want to believe that such is so, but I 
am convinced that the Communists were 
confident it would not be so. 

I have reported to you on those U. N. 
prisoners of war who were murdered 
and upon those who have returned from 
the ‘unrelenting horror of the Commu- 
nist prison camps; mention now must be 
made of those missing members of the 
U.N. fighting forces whom the U. N. C. 
believes the Communists still hold. 

Within the last month the Soviet 
Union has released, 8 years after World 
War I, hundreds of German troops who 
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had been held in the living purgatories 
of Soviet Siberia. While in Japan, I saw 
the return of Japanese soldiers and citi- 
zens who had been released by the Chi- 
nese Communists 8 years after the sur- 
render of Japan. 

The U. N. C. has asked the Chinese 
and North Koreans to account for over 
3,000 U. N. personnel that we have rea- 
son to believe they still may hold. The 
Communists replied that the bulk of 
these men never had been captured at 
all; the remainder, they claimed, either 
had been released, were refusing repatri- 
ation or had died in captivity. Yet, 
on September 11, one of their own 
Commypnist correspondents, Wilfred 
Burchett, acknowledged that the Com- 
munists are holding an unspecified num- 
ber of U. N. airmen who they claim were 
shot down in neutral territory. 

How many more U. N. POW’s may we 
expect the Communists to yield, pos- 
sibly 7 or 8 years from now? And how 
many May we never see again who will 
die in the wastes of Korea, Manchuria, 
Siberia? 





Summer Fallow Acreage Allotments 





SPEECH 
HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agricul- 
tural products; to augment the marketing 
and disposal of such products; to provide for 
greater stability in the products of agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my support to section 305 of the bill 
now before us. This section would direct 
the allocation to summer fallow wheat 
farmers a sufficient acreage to prevent a 
reduction in their allotments any larger 
than the cut in the national allotment 
as a whole. 

It is important that this section be re- 
tained in the bill. It will prevent an un- 
fair discrimination against summer fal- 
low wheat farmers in allotting acreage 
for the 1955 crop. 

Under the methods by which acreage 
is allotted, many of the wheat producers 
who follow the summer fallow practice 
have received larger cuts in their acre- 
age allotments for 1954 than have been 
received by wheat producers in the same 
areas who do not summer fallow, or by 
wheat producers in areas where summer 
fallowing is not necessary. 


Representatives of the wheat industry, 
both from my home State of Oregon, and 
from their national organization, have 
pointed out that these unduly heavy 
cuts on summer fallow lands would actu- 
ally be discrimination agaimst good 
farming methods. They have pointed 
out also that relatively dry summer fal- 
low wheat lands will grow fewer alterna- 
tive crops than other wheat lands, 
especially when the use of diverted acres 
is restricted, as at presefit. 
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It is estimated that between 550,000 
and 750,000 acres will be required to ad- 
just this inequity. The national allot- 
ment, I believe, is 55 million acres. 

According to figures which I have, 
about 30 percent of the acres planted in 
the United States in a normal year are 
in a wheat-fallow rotation. These acres 
will normally produce, I believe, about 
one-third of the wheat that is produced 
each year in this country. The figures 
show that about 29 percent of the farms 
in the major wheat producting States 
are summer-fallow farms. 

So this section would prevent possible 
discrimination against one-third of the 
wheat industry. 

I wish to urge the passage of this im- 
portant provision of the farm bill. 





A Serious Situation Faces the Watch 
Industry in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the serious 
situation facing the watch industry in 
the United States. 

In this connection, I wish to include a 
letter from the president of the United 
States Time Corp., of Waterbury, Conn., 
together with several interesting facts on 
the importance of this industry in the 
field of national defense. 

The letter and article follow: 

THE UNITED STaTes Time CorpP., 
Waterbury, Conn., June 28, 1954. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BalILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Barter: I would like to give you a 
short story on exactly what is happening to 
a company whose survival as a watchmaker— 
after a century—depends upon the decision 
of the President of the United States. He 
must make this decision by July 28. 

If it were of concern only to our workers 
and shareholders we would not be writing 
you. The fact is that if the know-how this 
company has should be lost, it would do ir- 
reparable damage to the defense of this 
country. 

I am giving you the story in a question 
and answer form which you can read in a 
few minutes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LEHMKUBL. 


Tuts Is THE Story 

What is United States time? 

It is the United Time Corp., America’s larg- 
est manufacturer of wrist watches, produc- 
ing twice as many as any other company. 

It was started in 1857 and has made 200 
million timepieces—including the Ingersoll, 
“The Watch That Made the Dollar Famous,” 
the Waterbury, Timex and others. 

What has United States Time contributed 
to national defense? 

It is by far the largest maker of defense 
items in the industry. 
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During World War II and the Korean war 
it produced $183 million worth of defense 
items. These included mechanical time 
fuzes and many other precision instruments. 

What is happening to United States Time 
now? 

Two critical things: 

1. It faces extinction as a watch manufac- 
turer because of foreign competition. The 
tariff has been reduced 58.6 percent by the 
tariff cut of 1936 and the continuing infla- 
tion since then. The imports of our foreign 
competitors have increased 984 percent. 
(See chart.) It is simple arithmetic that 
foreigners with their low-cost labor rates— 
one-third of ours—can put watches on this 
market at a price much below ours. 

2. The Government has canceled its fuze 
contracts in the United States of America. 
We are laying off 2,000 people. We have, 
at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, helped the British, the French, the 
Belgians, ‘and the Italians to make fuzes. 
Now the United States Government is buy- 
ing fuzes abroad—while our own workers 
face unemployment. 

What will happen if the reduced tariff 
rates are allowed to stand? 

The American horological industry will 
cease to exist. 

If that happens, the skills acquired over 
many years will be dispersed and lost. 

And if that happens, the Nation will be 
without a source for the mechanical time 
fuses and other timing devices needed in 
modern warfare. 

What do the President’s tariff advisers 
say? 

The Tariff Commission in 1952 recom- 
mended to President Truman the restoration 
of the 1935 tariff rates. He rejected their 
recommendation. 

On May 28, 1954, it made a similar recom- 
mendation to President Eisenhower. 

What do the military men say? 

They consider the watch industry skills 
essential to the defense of this country. 

For instance, testifying before the Tariff 
Commission on February 11 of this year, 
Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell (retired), Chief 
of Ordnance during World War II, had this 
to say: 

“Having the watch and clock industry as a 
going industry, equipped with the necessary 
plants, the necessary know-how, and the 
trained people, is of very, very great value 
to this country as a backlog and a safety for 
a rapid reaching of production in that par- 
ticular item (mechanical time fuses) .” 

What does United States Time say? 

As the country’s most experienced watch 
maker, it says this: 

“We were able to furnish the armed serv- 
ices with $183 million worth of timing de- 
vices and other instruments because we had 
a hard core of skilled people who had the 
unique know-how -to do it. A production 
team of this kind cannot be hired in the 
market place nor can it be created quickly. 
It evolves over the years. Once we lose it 
it’s gone.” 





The Insurance Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Scripps-Howard papers have been run- 


ning a series of articles prepared by Mr. 
Albert Colegrove, of their staff, relating 
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to the actual protection which the Amer- 
ican people receive when they purchase 
some of the many health insurance poli- 
cies which are currently being offered 
to our unwary people. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to note that as 
a result of these articles, and others 
which have appeared in Labor, the Ma- 
chinist, and other newspapers, of the 
investigation being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and of the 
hearings which have been had before our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the State insurance commis- 
sioners at last have awakened to the 
necessity of doing something about as- 
suring our people that they actually will 
get what they think they are paying for. 
In the annual meeting of their associa- 
tion in Detroit last week, the State com- 
missioners have created a committee 
which will draft new laws and regula- 
tions to be recommended to the States 
for adoption in order to clean up this 
very unsavory situation. 

I wish to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Washington Daily News, Saturday, June 
12, which highly commends the State 
commissioners for this long-delayed ac- 
tion: 

THE INSURANCE SToRY 

Now the ball is rolling. The drive to put 
a stop to trickery and deceit in accident and 
health insurance has bein given a poent 
impetus by the State insurance commis- 
sioners at their session in Detroit. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has agreed to recommend new 
laws to their States and to write new regu- 
lations directed at the “gimmicks” in health 
and accident policies and advertising. 

Previously, seven trade organizations rep- 
resenting the more reputable insurance com- 
panies had set up a joint committee to 
police their own field. Now this commit- 
tee and the insurance commissioners will 
combine their efforts. 

One way to curb the guys who peddle in- 
surance on the basis of glowing promises 
and not much more is for the reliable com- 
panies to do an even better job of educating 
the public to what is desirable in an accident 
and health policy and how to determine 
whether the premium payer is getting what 
he buys. This seems to be a part of the new 
program. 

Laws and State regulations necessarily 
must play a part. Any time a few greedy, 
loose-conscienced operators start working in 
an otherwise respectable business, the abuses 
they practice inevitably lead to laws which 
regulate all, the honest with the dishonest. 

The chiseling minority always imposes a 
penalty on the decent majority. And there 
always seem to be enough chiselers to make 
the laws necessary. That’s why we have so 
many lews. 

But if the reputable firms do their job 
right, they can be as effective as laws in 
cleaning up such an unsavory mess as was 
shown up by Albert Colegrove’s revealing 
series of articles in the News and other 
Scripps-Howard papers last February. 

As a result of that series, a congressional 
committee and the Federal Trade Commission 
launched investigations, the public poured in 
thousands of complaints, and the insurance 
world set up its own organization to weed out 
these stinky practices. 

Now the State insurance commissioners, 
each powerful in his own right, have joined 
the cleanup. 

We hope there will be no letup. 
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The Beautiful Green River Can Be a Most 
Bountiful Stream, Also 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of Hen- 
derson, Ky., was one of the 12 news- 
papers of the Green River Valley which 
jointly published the Gfeen River Val- 
ley celebration special on July 8, 1954. 
Francele H. Armstrong, editor of the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, in ad- 
dition to being one of the outstanding 
newspaper women of Kentucky, has al- 
ways been a staunch supporter of the 
development of the Green River Val- 
ley. The Green River Valley celebra- 
tion special carries an article written by 
Francele H. Armstrong entitled “The 
Beautiful Green River Can Be a Most 
Bountiful Stream, Also.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
herewith this article: 


THE BEAUTIFUL GREEN River Can Be A Most 
BOUNTIFUL STREAM, ALSO 


(By Francele H. Armstrong) 


On the writer's 13th birthday a small 
group of friends and family boarded a steam- 
boat at Evansville and cruised slowly up 
Green River to Mammoth Cave, where we 
lay at anchor for 2 days while the boat 
passengers visited the world-wonder caverns. 
Though that is 35 years in the past the 
memory is as fresh as ever Of wooded hill 
slopes accented with rock outcroppings, 
winding waters and deep, green coolness 
of the river’s depths. 

Sentiment has always wound round the 
banks of the Green, both in its upstream 
meanderings, and along the stretches where 
it touches Henderson County. Farmers 
have known of its richnesses, deposited in 
silt in the bottom lands where corn has 
grown in abundance. Fishermen have 
probed its waters for the catch, and scenery 
lovers have camped along its banks for re- 
freshing relaxation. 


GREEN RIVER AND GREENBACKS 


Only in recent years have we thought of 
the Green as associated with greenbacks. 
Perhaps the activities of the Green River 
Valley Citizens League have brought the 
shade of green into focus, or perhaps it has 
been the activity of the Federal governmental 
leaders, Senator Earle Clements, John Sher- 
man Cooper, cx-Senator Tom Underwood, 
and Representatives William Natcher and the 
late John Whitaker, who have pointed to the 
possibilities for realizing economic benefits 
from the beautiful Green. 

Early reports from planned changes in the 
upper stream brought Henderson and nearby 
county farmers to the point of organizing to 
oppose a proposed raising of the river level 
in the area where the Green empties into the 
Ohio, Despite the filling up of the channel 
with driftwood and silt, it would have meant 
economic loss to farmers to inundate their 
land. So thought they, anyhow. 

While we were in the midst of trying to 
understand all the ramifications of the plans 
for modernizing and streamlining the Green 
and its tributaries, out-of-State interests 
were busy buying up coal and mineral rights 
under the soil which the farmers were trying 
to protect. 
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This is an important consideration at this 
moment because present developments stand 
to profit the people who have bought up the 
mineral rights, and to profit the people 
(mainly the Government), who will thus be 
able to buy cheaper coal because of reduced 
transportation costs. 

But— 

Most of us are still left with the beautiful 
rather than the bountiful Green. For all 
practical purposes the widening of locks at 
Rumsey and Spottsville will mean little to 
Henderson County except that certain 
moneys will be spent here by workmen who 
will build the lock at Spottsville. Lower 
transportation for coal lying within the val- 
ley will not bring us direct benefit. 

That is why we of the Gleaner and Journal 
joined wholeheartedly in this proposal of the 
Green River Valley League to keep alive the 
fundamental problem of the Green River 
Valley, namely, its overall development with 
a view to attracting added industrial activ- 
ity. Henderson County has suffered from 
the shutdown of plants in Evansville and 
from layoffs in plants there and here. We 
have suffered from the shutdown of Camp 
Breckinridge. Merchants and realtors, res- 
tauranteurs and hotel managers are deplor- 
ing the slowdown in business activity. What 
we need is more industrial expansion. What 
we are working for is just that. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


As we sit down to the typewriter to tap 
off these lines, we are reminded of that exer- 
cise in fingerpainting words. Let’s all try it. 

“Now is time for all good men to come to 
the aid of Green River Valley. Now is the 
time. Now is the time.” 





Get Nixon Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp the following 
editorial which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Sunday July 6, 1954: 

Get NIxoN CAMPAIGN 


Leftist and “liberal” commentators and 
newspapers have ganged up to do a hatchet 
job on Vice President Nrxon, 

They are out to get him because of his 
recent honest and, we think, irrefutable Mil- 
waukee speech blaming the Acheson policy 
of the previous administration for the loss 
of China to the Communists and for invit- 
ing the Korean war and the present Indo- 
china debacle. 

We call your attention to:this hatchet plot 
now, and we will call your attention to it 
again, for as we understand it the leftists and 
“liberals” will try to build it into a major 
issue in the attempt to control Congress in 
November. 

They are incensed because the Vice Presi- 
dent marshaled an array of facts that can 
be answered only by abuse. Let’s take a 
brief look at some of those facts. 

Secretary of State Acheson and his leftist 
underlings such as John Carter Vincent, 
Lauchlin Currie and John Stewart Service, 
took a kindly view of the Communist cap- 
ture of China. They considered it a nobie 
“agrarian uprising” by oppressed farmers 
and they gave it their support, while sabo- 
taging the cause of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Wouldn't you say the Acheson clique con- 
tributed to the loss of China? We would. 
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In January 1950, Mr. Acheson made a 
speech outlining our Asiatic defense perime- 
ter, in other words tipping off the Commu. 
nists what we would and would not defend. 
He excluded Korea and Formosa and thus 
opened the door for Soviet Russia to push- 
button the Korean war. 

After the Chinese Communist armies en- 
tered the war the Acheson policy shackleq 
General MacArthur and wrecked his chance 
of victory. 

From the Korean stalemate the Chinese 
forces, strong and seasoned, moved to the 
borders of Indochina and material and ad- 
visers moved across. 

The result has been Dien Bien Phu, the 
frustration at Geneva, the retreat of the 
French from the rich southern delta of the 
Red River and their abandonment of some 
four million persons to the Communists. 

Communist China has risen to a position 
of tremendous power, far greater, probably, 
than her leaders had permitted themselves 
to hope. This ascendancy places the fate of 
all Asia in the balance, and the scales are 
tipped the Communist way. 

Would you say Vice President Nixon was 
speaking other than the stark, unpleasant 
truth at Milwaukee? We wouldn't. 





GOP Delegates Like Ike Better Now Than 
in 1952 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, as a mat- 
ter of general interest, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an item appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News of July 7 which sets 
forth the results of a poll made by the 
Daily News of the delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention on the 
general question of the popularity of 
President Eisenhower: 

GOP DexecaTes Lixe Ike Betrrer Now THAN 

In 1952—He Wovu.p Have BackKINnc or 892 

or 1,206, DarLy News Pout SHows 


(By Charles B. Cleveland) 


If the Republican convention were being 
held today, President Eisenhower would have 
the backing of 892 of the 1,206 delegates. 

This is more than the number who voted 
for Ike at the GOP convention held 2 years 
ago in Chicago. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s popularity is indicated 
in a poll of the 1952 convention delegates 
who were asked by the Daily News to evalu- 
ate the Eisenhower administration. 

Six hundred and twenty-eight delegates— 
more than 52 percent—replied. 

Each day’s tabulation showed only minor 
variations, indicating that the poll hit an 
accurate cross-section of the Republican 
leadership across the country. 

A projection of the returns indicates that 
Ike would have 892 votes if the convention 
were held today. 

On the ——s rolicall 2 years ago Ike had 
595 votes to for Senator Taft. Other 
candidates had 111. 

In the final tabulation, with States flocking 
aboard the Ike bandwagon, Mr. Eisenhower 
had 845 votes. 


ONLY 16 DELEGATES CHANGE MINDS 
In the Daily News poll only 16 of the 307 
delegates who voted for Ike on the original 
rolicall said they had changed their minds 
and would now vote for another candidate. 
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Failure to back up Senator McCarTHr ap- 
parently cost Ike some of these delegates. 

Mr. Eisenhower's racial policy alienated a 
few southern delegates while the Benson 
farm program cost him some Midwest sup- 


rt. 

_ contrast these same policies apparently 
won Ike as many delegates as he lost, pos- 
sibly more. 

The poll indicated that Senator Taft, had 
he lived, would still have strong backing. 

But with Taft's death, Ike has won over 
a majority of his followers. 

About one-fourth of the delegates indi- 
cated they still did not like Ike. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one either replied that they 
would vote for another candidate or rated 
Ike as only a fair or poor president. 


DIRKSEN FAVORITE OF ANTI-IKE MEN 


Senator Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, 
was the outstanding favorite of the delegates 
who did not support Mr. Eisenhower. 

A number who indicated they would not 
vote for Ike still said they felt he was doing 
a good job. 

About one-fourth of the delegates rated 
Ike as doing a good or excellent job. 

Only slightly more than one-third agreed 
with criticism that Ike had failed to show 
necessary leadership. 

Criticism that Ike has poor advisers was 
the most frequently noted. 

More than 75 percent of the delegates be- 
lieve Ike is as popular as he was 2 years ago 
as the GOP nominee, perhaps more so. 


THE FINAL TOTALS IN DAILY NEWS POLL 


Here are the final totals of the Daily News 
poll: Voted for Ike in 1952, 307; voted for 
Senator Taft, 268; voted for another candi- 
date, 44; delegates dead or whereabouts un- 
known, 9; would now vote for Ike, 464; would 
vote for another candidate, 117; no answer, 
38. 

Breakdown of the votes cast for candidates 
other than Mr. Eisenhower are as follows: 
Dirksen, 36; Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 14; 
General MacArthur, 9; Harold Stassen, 7.; 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 6; Senator 
Knowland, of California, 6; Earl Warren, 6; 
Vice President Nixon, 6; Senator Mundt, of 
South Dakota, 4; Senator Jenner, of In- 
diana, 3; Representative Joseph Martin, of 
Massachusetts, 2. 

Single votes were cast for Governor Dewey, 
Senator Byrd (a conservative Democrat), 
Senator Goldwater, and Senator Morse, inde- 
pendent from Oregon. Others indicated they 
would not vote for Ike did not specify a can- 
didate. 

Replies to the question whether the dele- 
gate thought Mr. Eisenhower was doing an 
excellent, good, fair, or poor job, were: Ex- 
cellent job, 292; good, 205; fair, 90; poor, 27. 

Not all delegates replied to this or some of 
the other questions, 

Answers to, Do you agree or disagree with 
criticism that Ike has lacked leadership? 
Agree, 217; disagree, 389. 

Response to the query whether Ike is more 
popular, as popular, or less popular than he 
was as the nominee, the delegates said: More 
oes 120; as popular, 342; less popular, 
44, 





The Editor of the Spoon River Journal 
Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. B. J. Grigsby, a prominent and suc- 
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cessful businessman of Chicago, Ill., is 
the editor and publisher of a bulletin en- 
titled “The Spoon River Journal.” 
About once a month Mr. Grigsby gives 
forth with words and phrases that em- 
body a philosophy all his own. The 
Spoon River Journal editor usually de- 
votes the pages of his Journal to ex- 
ploiting and commenting upon subjects 
that embody reminiscences and personal 
experiences encountered by the editor 
during the days of his boyhood which 
he spent in that sector of Illinois to 
which he affectionately refers as the 
Spoon River area. 

What Mr. Grigsby may have uninten- 
tionally omitted in describing the beauty 
and charm of the Spoon River country 
in his Journal is amply supplied and em- 
bellished by the poet, Edgar Lee Masters, 
who edited a series of poems entitled 
“Spoon River Anthropology.” 


The Spoon River Journal has im- 
printed on its front page this motto: 
“The Editor Speaks His Mind Upon the 
State of the Nation.” In his July 4 edi- 
tion, the editor demonstrates what obvi- 
ously is an illustration of his position 
when he speaks his mind. On page 
2 of the last edition of the Spoon River 
Journal Mr. Grigsby voices his protest 
regarding a circular reflecting on the 
Girl Scouts. The following is a quota- 
tion taken from the second page of the 
Journal: 

Girt Scouts OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

I think the Girl Scout and Boy Scout 
organizations are doing the greatest educa- 
tional and morale-building work in our 
country. They teach our youth the funda- 
mentals of good citizenry, nature, and help- 
fulness to one another. Through my own 
family I have been close to the activities 
of both the Girl and the Boy Scouts. I have 
contributed liberally to both and in my book 
they rank No. 1. I was disturbed recently 
when one of our readers sent me a circular 
reflecting on the Girl Scouts. It referred 
to a defection away from our rudimentary 
teaching that our Constitution was supreme, 
and that the headquarters of the Girl Scouts 
were drifting toward the one world and the 
United Nations as the world supreme power 
as against our own United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be help- 
ful to clarify the situation if I were per- 
mitted to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD my Own remarks and copies of 
two letters—one dated May 8, 1954, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Grigsby to Mr. Leonard 
Lathrop, director, public relations de- 
partment, national headquarters, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America— 
and the reply thereto by Mr. Lathrop 
dated June 2, 1954—which are as follows: 

May 8, 1954. 
Mr. LEonarp LATHROP, 

Director, Public Relations Department, 
National Headquarters, Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. LatHrRop: Recently a friend 
handed the writer a copy of Human Events, 
of March 31, 1954, containing an article cap- 
tioned “Even the Girl Scouts,” by Robert 
Le Fevre, news director, Tri-County Broad- 
casting Co., Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in which 
he criticized severely some of the teachings 
in the current Girl Scout Handbook relating 
to certain political statements and to sup- 
port of the United Nations and other politi- 
cal organizations. He claimed all this to 
the exclusion of proper instruction upon the 
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Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights and subse- 
quent amendments upon which our Nation 
was and is founded. 

Some twenty-odd years ago my wife was 
a leader in a local Scout troop and took 
@ special interest in Girl Scout camps. My 
daughter, Miss Peggy E. Grigsby, was a Girl 
Scout in her youthful days, later active in a 
local troop, and is now and has been for 
several years a director in the Girl Scouts 
of Chicago council. Hence my very close 
interest in this subject. 

At my request my daughter has provided 
me with copies of the Girl Scout Handbooks, 
editions of 1947 and 1953, together with a 
copy of your reply to Mr. Le Fevre under 
date of March 25, 1954, including two state- 
ments approved by’ the executive committee, 
May 28, 1953, on (a) the position of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
on cooperation with United Nations, and (b) 
the position of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America on international relations. 
I have read all of the above. 

First I would like to compliment your or- 
ganization on the makeup of the handbook. 
It is written in clear, concise, and simple 
language, and, just as important, every major 
point is well illustrated. 

As a national organization of all girls it 
rightly and clearly makes no attempt at 
prejudice in respect to religion, and it right- 
ly exhorts a feeling of good will toward all 
people, regardless of nationality, creed, or 
color (p. 79). And it follows that no teach- 
ing should be given a young girl which might 
be upon any honest and honorable contro- 
versial subject which might be contrary to 
the views of her parents and family. One 
of the most touchy of these is political party 
affiliations. 

I am very emphatic in my opinion that the 
political training of Girl Scouts should pre- 
dominantly emphasize the laws of our 
country, the United States of America. I 
appreciate that in a handbook of this char- 
acter and size this must necessarily be brief, 
and its amplification should be provided in 
our schools, particularly our high schools 
and colleges. Unfortunately, the important 
course in civil government seems to have 
lost its place in the curriculum for the pres- 
ent generation. However, I submit that the 
space you do use in the Girl Scouts Hand- 
book should be devoted to our Nation rather 
than any other nation or group of nations 
such as the highly controversial United Na- 
tions to whose activities you devote 4 pages 
(226 to 229). 

The only direct reference to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States and its associated Bill of 
Rights is 2 paragraphs, on page 202 of 
the 1953 edition. In the 1947 edition 3 
pages were devoted to these subjects, includ- 
ing 1 entire page to the Bill of Rights. 
These were deleted in the 1953 edition, ap- 
parently in favor of promoting United 
Nations. 

In your letter to Mr. Le Fevre you stated: 

“We were aware of the fact that the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights are so widely 
available that reference to them seemed ade- 
quate.” 

As to availability I would hazard that 50 
percent of the Scouts would be unable today 
to find these in their homes, and a much 
larger percentage in all the homes of all our 
citizens. Of course, she could find them in 
our libraries, but how many would carry it 
that far? 

You state that one of the requirements 
for the new badge, “My Government,” is— 
“read aloud the Declaration of Independence, 
the preamble to the United States Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights, and explain 
what these documents mean to you and why 
they are so important to your country.” 

That is good so far as it goes, but these 
are documents which require more than just 
one reading, just as I am certain you will 
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agree churches repeatedly read and quote 
from the Bible—not just on a single occa- 
sion. The Declaration of Independence is 
not a constitutional law. It declares in 
simple and forceful language why our colo= 
nial ancestors declared war to rid themselves 
of oppressive and unfair impositions of the 
mother country. The Constitution, written 
after freedom had been achieved, set out the 
form of government under which the new 
Republic would live. The Bill of Rights 
(the first 10 amendments) was a clarifica- 
tion of the personal rights of the people 
themselves and of the States in which they 
lived. In any teachings by the Scout lead- 
ers this should be emphasized. In fact, some 
reference might be made as to some of the 
later amendments, referring to the abolition 
of slavery, voting suffrage for women, and 
the fact that the States approved a right for 
the Federal Government to tax the incomes 
of business organizations and of individuals 
including the estates left by the latter. 

In the handbook there are some excellent 
paragraphs on the processes of elections, vot- 
ing, ete., and that is aptly illustrated in the 
chart on page 203, “People Are Their Gov- 
ernment.” 

In the third paragraph, page 2, of your 
letter to Mr. Le Fevre you state: 

“It is not within the province of the Girl 
Scout organization, chartered by the Con- 
gress of the United States, to enter into de- 
bates on the political points you (Le Fevre) 
raise. Our country, to which the Girl Scout 
pledges allegiance, is a member of the United 
Nations. As long as this is true, the Girl 
Scout organization supports the policy of the 
United States. I am enclosing a copy of the 
Girl Scout official statement on this sub- 
ject.” 

(NoTte.—This is also reiterated in the 
fourth paragraph on page 228 of the hand- 
book.) 

The official statement referred to of “The 
Position of the Girl Scuots of the United 
States of America on Cooperation with the 
United Nations,” approved by the executive 
committee, May 28, 1953, recites that on June 
26, 1945, authorized representatives of the 
United States Government signed the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, and, that this ac- 
tion was ratified by our Congress on July 
28, 1945, and further that the national board 
of directors of Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America at its next regular meeting 
in the same year by resolution “affirmed its 
belief in the Charter of the United Nations 
and will do its part to uphold it.” 


To my mind this is an extreme partisan 
position for what is, or should be, a non- 
partisan organization to take. The fact that 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica was chartered by an act of Congress cer- 
tainly does not impose the necessity of ap- 
proving any and all political acts enacted 
any more than if it were chartered under 
State law. 

Probably more than half our voters today 
are concerned about our sponsorship of the 
United Nations, and, the fact that it seems 
to be used by most of the other members as 
@ means of securing financial hand-outs 
from Uncle Sam. My personal opinion, and 
I know many who share it, is that while 
altruistically the idea is wonderful it was 
conceived in the hysteria of a successful con- 
clusion to a war of aggression in World War 
II even thought subsequent events proved 
that while we won the war we did not win 
the peace. It is not my desire to inject any 
argument on that point except to point out 
that the United States participation in the 
United Nations is nothing more than our 
obligations under any treaty or agreement 
with foreign nations, such as the Atlantic 
Charter, NATO, EDC, etc. The fact is that the 
United Nations is trying and has tried to 
control certain Federal and State govern- 
mental rights, by breaching our Constitution. 
That is the object of the Bricker amendment, 
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viz, to make this impossible. Further, be- 
fore it is too late, we can get out of the 
United Nations by the same way we entered 
it, 1. e., by congressional action. 

On page 93 of the handbook in the first 
paragraph it states: “Remember the courage 
it took the first settlers to establish their 
homes in America. You can be proud of the 
beauty of your country, its greatness, and its 
resources.” Therefore, let us Tremem- 
ber today that we need courage and fortitude 
to preserve that for which our forefathers 
toiled and bled to pass on to us our heritage. 

Mr. Le Fevre indicated that your organiza- 
tion supports socialized medicine. I do not 
find anything in that respect in the hand- 
book. In fact, I believe any fair-minded 
person would approve of the comments made 
upon existing Federal, State, and local aid 
programs as outlined. 

Mr. Le Fevre (p. 3 of his letter) refers to 
the statement on page 204 that “the League 
of Women Voters of the United States is a 
nonpolitical organization” and that that 
assertion was untrue. In your letter you 
admit this and that it was an editorial error 
and that the adjective should have read 
“nonpartisan.” I would go so far as to even 
challenge the latter term. That organiza- 
tion has a definite partisanship for United 
Nation. I had occasion to go into that 
matter and wrote an article on the subject 
of the League of Women Voters of the United 
States of America in a little paper I write asa 
hobby, the Spoon River Journal, and I en- 
close a copy of the issue of December 30, 1952, 
as a part of this letter. 

I wish to state here that I whole-heartedly 
approve of exchange of international 
amenities, and, so far as possible interna- 
tional group meetings, with Girl Scouts, 
etc., in other countries. This is highly edu- 
cational and promotes international good 
will. 

In this letter unless otherwise stated the 
page references are to the 1953 handbook. 
What I have written has been intended to be 
constructive and my objection is the definite 
swing in the text of the 1953 handbook 
from purely United States Government func- 
tions to those of United Nations. 

I shall be pleased to have comments of 
your executive committee if they care to 
make any. I would also say I am not ex- 
pressing any approval of Mr. Le Fevre’s 
article other than that I am glad he has 
brought this subject into the open. His 
personal disagreement with a local branch 
obviously did not arise with the knowledge 
of the national headquarters, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. J. Gricssr. 
Girt Scouts oF THE 
UniITep STaTes OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
New York, N. Y., June 2, 1954. 
Mr. B. J. Gricssy, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Gricssy: Now that I have re- 
turned from California, I want to take time 
to answer your thoughtful and friendly let- 
ter of May 8. We appreciate the interest 
you have taken in this matter and I want 
to assure you that your comments have 
been considered with great care. 

We feel as you do that the political train- 
ing of Girl Scouts should emphasize the laws 
of our country and believe that material in 
our badge requirements, particularly in the 
field of citizenship, makes this evident. For 
example, in addition to the references to the 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution of 
the United States, and the Bill of Rights on 
page 202 of the 1953 edition which you men- 
tion, there are on pages 413, 416, and 420 
badge requirements for specific activities de- 
signed to bring home to each girl the impli- 
cations inherent in. these documents. I'd 
like to point out that the “My Govern- 
ment” badge in which some of these require- 
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ments, plus many other citizenship activities, 
are listed is a new badge which makes its 
debut in the 1953 edition of the Handbook. 
It was especially designed to point up the 
sort of experience to which you refer. 

The indexes in both editions of the Hand- 
book were not intended to be exhaustive and 
perhaps this is an error in our planning. For 
example, the Bill of Rights is listed in the 
index of the 1947 edition (as an illustration) 
but no other references to this document 
are made there. In the 1953 edition there is 
no mention in the index of the Bill of Rights 
although there are several references to it 
in the text and badge requirements. These 
omissions have been misleading to those who 
studied the indexes and have certainly 
caused confusion which might have been 
avoided had the listing been more detailed. 

We may be, as you say, overly optimistic 
about the availability of the texts of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. We 
find, however, that youngsters are very zeal- 
ous in meeting their badge requirements. 
Having to look up these basic American doc- 
uments at school or in the public library in 
many cases serves as an added stimulus to 
learning, or so our experience would indi- 
cate. 

We agree with the points you make in your 
discussion on the values of repetition, and 
we have tried to provide opportunities for 
the kind of fruitful experiences you men- 
tion. The pledge of allegiance and the Girl 
Scout promise, which pledges duty to God 
and country, are regular parts of troop cere- 
mony; you will note that in the Handbook we 
emphasize in several places and in different 
ways discussion of the Constitution, Decla- 
ration of Independence, and Bill of Rights 
so that girls may be helped to learn about 
and understand the fundamentals of our Re- 
public. 

As for the subject of the United Nations, 
this, as you point out, is one on which there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. It has 
seemed to us, therefore, that we should ad- 
here to the policy of our Government in this 
matter and that nonadherence would tend 
to inject partisanship, rather than the other 
way round. Approximately 125 United States 
organizations, of which we are one, have ac- 
credited observer status with the United Na- 
tions. 


I am afraid we cannot fully agree that the 
amount of space devoted in the Handbook to 
the United Nations is disproportionate. The 
1947 edition devoted about the same amount 
of space as is devoted in the 1953 edition. I 
believe, however, that the editorializing in 
the 1953 edition was unnecessary. 

I am sure you will be glad to know that 
our cooperation with the League of Women 
Voters was in the field of nonpartisan citizen- 
ship: The league was most helpful in work- 
ing out the new “My Government” badge 
which, as you have seen, places so much 
stress on the responsibilities of citizens in 
our country and on an understanding of the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Bill of Rights. 


Your letter has been one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable of those we have received 
since Mr. LeFevre’s criticism was distributed 
in Human Events. (Incidentally, I very 
much enjoyed reading Spoon River Journal.) 
We appreciate the time and attention you 
have given and, even though we do not agree 
that the 1953 edition of the Handbook shows 
a definite swing to the United Nations, we 
feel that if such an impression has been 
given to our friends, we should most cer- 
tainly scrutinize the book. This we are 
doing, in full awareness of how misinterpre- 
tations and misunderstandings may arise. 
Your letter has been most helpful and you 
have our sincere thanks for writing in such 
careful and thoughtful detail. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD LATHROP, 
Director, Public Relations Department. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that Mr. 
Grigsby is considerably disturbed about 
the circular that he terms as reflecting 
on the Girl Scouts. However, it may be 
presumed from Mr. Grisby’s remarks 
that he is not one to jump at conclusions 
and to take snap judgment before all the 
facts have been fully exploited and de- 
veloped. 

To substantiate my belief in Mr. 
Grigsby’s sound thinking and impartial 
attitude, I again quote his own words 
taken from the last edition of the Spoon 
River Journal, which are as follows: 

The situation is not beyond control and 
can be remedied by proper revision of the 
Handbook. However, I feel that friends of 
the Girl Scout movement should know just 
what is happening. I wish to make it clear 
that I still believe in the Girl Scouts and 
will continue to support this meritorious 
organization. I am quoting my correspond- 
ence on this subject with the National Head- 
quarters of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America on what I think is a vital 
point. 





School Construction Legislation 
Bogged Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
column written by Malvina Lindsay and 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on July 8. I invite the at- 
tention of Members to this column in the 
hopes it may spur action on legislation 
to aid States in meeting the great need 
for school construction: 

PACKING THEM IN To BE EDUCATED 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


The most exciting election I remember 
was one in which my father was a candidate 
for the school board. The issue was whether 
the new two-room school building of our 
rural neighborhood should be single or double 
story. 

Friends became enemies, families were di- 
vided in the bitter campaign. My father 
was @ candidate of the single story party. 
It held that the children would be safer on 
& ground level, and that such a design would 
permit future enlargement to meet enroll- 
ment needs, 


The two-story party wanted a perpendicu- 
lar effect so that the new brick structure, 
which was to supplant our one-room frame 
building, would dominate the landscape from 
its lofty side, and be seen by envious com- 
munities for miles around. No doubt the 
double story leaders also had in mind an 
ornamental turret. 


The single story party won by a few votes, 
and thus pioneered for the principle that 
school houses should be built from the in- 
side out rather than from the outside in. 

However, still looming on the American 
landscape are many monuments to the idea 
that the children should’ be fitted to the 
building rather than vice versa. Some of 
these, once the pride of their communities, 
are among the worst firetraps in the 18 per- 
cent of elementary schools that a survey by 
the United States Office of Education has 
labeled as unsafe against fire. 
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A typical example is the gloomy three- 
story brick building with gables, tower, nar- 
row windows, crowding a street corner at 
some busy traffic intersection, and having 
virtually no play area. Another type is the 
once splendid 3- or 4-story white frame 
structure with imposing belfry replete with 
huge school bell, and topped by a lightning 
rod. Some of these tall old bleak buildings 
date back to the middle 19th century. 

Yet outwardly they seem like mansions 
compared to the ramshackle “little red 
schoolhouses” in which many children are 
still attending classes. Many adults who 
drive past modern, spacious, low-slung, glass- 
walled school plants often comment on how 
things have changed since they went to 
school. Yet in many rural regions children 
of all ages and grades are still jammed in 
one-room structures which are heated by 
potbellied stoves, which have the commu- 
nity dipper, and frequently ventilation by 
@ broken windowpane. (About 52 percent 
of elementary school children go to one-room 
schools.) 

Children are also attending school in all 
sorts of makeshift buildings, old residences, 
flimsy temporaries, in overcrowded buildings 
where classes must be held in halls and dark 
basements. City elementary classrooms 
everywhere are so crowded that it is esti- 
mated that only about 1 child in 3 gets 
a fair amount of the teacher’s time. 

At the opening of the last school year 
200,000 new elementary classrooms were 
needed. Yet construction continues to lag 
enrollment, and from present prcspects the 
situation will be wurse next fall. Federal 
legislation to give aid to needy States in their 
school building programs continues bogged 
down in Congress. 

Ironically, at this time a report on the 
classroom of tomorrow, the result of a 12- 
year study by educators and scientists at 
the University of Michigan, puts the empha- 
sis on light, space, freedom of movement 
(through flexible furnishings) in the school- 
room environment. The study estimates 
that 75 percent of the Nation’s schools are 
operating with less than the required mini- 
mum daylighting standards. 

The Nation’s overcrowded schoolrooms 
offer not only physical but mental hazards 
to children. Poor lighting and ventilation, 
danger from fire are supplemented by lack 
of individual attention from the teacher, by 
an atmosphere of confusion, interruption, 
anxiety. 

Worst of all, the teacher must become 
largely a policeman. Discipline rather than 
learning is necessarily the major concern. 
Instruction must tend ever more toward rote 
and regimentation. Neither teacher nor 
pupil has room or freedom to think, to be- 
come creative. Because of this, teachers fre- 
quently find their work discouraging, ex- 
hausting, frustrating. 

Many communities, parents, legislators feel 
that if they can get the big influx of school 
children housed in any way possible, educa- 
tional wants are met. Even yet the Nation 
is not ready to build enough schoolhouses 
from the inside out rather than from the 
outside in, 





The Wolf River Watershed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Wolf 


River Watershed Commission is doing 
very effective work on Wolf River which 
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rises in Tippah County, Miss., and flows 
through Benton County, Miss., into Fay- 
ette and Shelby Counties, Tenn., and 
empties in the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. In the area embraced by 
the Wolf River watershed there have al- 
ready been 10 subwatersheds organized 
and 4 other watersheds will be organized 
this year. Also there have been two 
pilot plant or demonstration watersheds 
organized in the Wolf River watershed 
under the Department of Agriculture, 
one on Marys Creek in Shelby County, 

Tenn., and the other on Sand Creek in 

Fayette County, Tenn., and wonderful 

work is being done on both of these 

projects. 

The Wolf River Channel is being 
cleared of trees, footlogs, and drifts. 
There has been great accomplishments 
in- soil-conservation practices through 
the activities of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts and the landowners are cooperat- 
ing in these practices through gully 
stopping, permanent pasture planting, 
contour farming, stripcropping, terrac- 
ing, drainage, tree planting, and other 
soil-conservation methods. 

I am pleased to include in my remarks 
the report of Mr. Junius Crossett as 
chairman of the Wolf River Watershed 
Commission on the upstream work of 
Wolf River and I hope the Members of 
Congress will take the time to read this 
most interesting, constructive report: 
REPporRT oF WoLF RIVER WATERSHED CoMMIS=- 

SION ON THE UPSTREAM WoRK OF WOLF 

RIVER 

(By Junius L. Crossett, chairman) 

To: Mr. Charles D. Curran, Task Force Ad- 
ministrator and members of the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power 
Development. 


IT would like to tell you something about 
Wolf River, its location and its behavior. 
Wolf River is located in the western part of 
Tennessee and the northern part of Mis- 
sissippi. It rises in Tippah County, Miss., 
from an area of springs, flows through 
Benton County, Miss., into Fayette County, 
Tenn., and Shelby County, Tenn., and 
empties into the Mississippi River at North 
Memphis, Tenn. Within the bounds of its 
watershed it affects the counties of Harde- 
man County, Tenn., and Marshall County, 
Miss. Wolf River is 116 miles in length, has 
approximately 9,960 owners of farms within 
its bounds, about 460,000 acres of land, and 
affects about 300,000 people, i. e. counting 
the north Memphis area. 

Approximately 100 gullies and dry creeks 
empty into the river along its route. Wolf 
River is also fed along its route by some clear 
creeks and springs, and in flood stages by 
humerous dry creeks. 

The people owning farmlands or living 
along Wolf River in Fayette County have 
realized over a period of years that something 
should be done to take care of the floods that 
were washing away the best parts of their 
land and also destroying valuable hardwood 
timber in its early growth and larger timber, 
also. Several attempts were made to do 
something to take care of these existing 
facts, and we tried a series of drainage 
ditches and also tried taxation districts 
which failed on account of injunctions from 
people further down the river in Shelby 
County. 

This was expensive to the farmers as the 
surveys and other expenses had to be taken 
care of by the people who had petitioned 
for the drainage districts. 

We realized that soil-conservation service 
was the answer to our problems, and our 
first attempt to organize a soil-conservation 
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district 1n Fayette County, Tenn., failed. 
However, in April 1951, we did succeed in 
organizing a soil-conservation district in 
Fayette County, and on June 21 of that year 
a meeting was called at Moscow with the 
soil-conservation district board for a tour 
of Wolf River to study the watershed ap- 
proach, 

In 1952 we had a second annual Wolf River 
watershed conference at Moscow. These 
meetings were sponsored by the Moscow 
Savings Bank of Moscow, Tenn., and in that 
same year we organized a Green Acres water- 
shed which compriséd Burnette Creek, Sand 
Creek, and Roberts Creek. Also organized 
that year was Hays Crossing subwatershed 
which included Lid Creek, Big Sandy Creek, 
and East and West Grissom Creek. 

Also we held a ministers’ conference at 
the Hays Crossing watershed community 
house. We requested the ministers to de- 
liver from their pulpits at least once a year 
a@ sermon on soil conservation and its ad- 
vantages. 

Also a community house was built costing 
approximately $6,000 without outside as- 
sistance, by the people of the Green Acres 
watershed. 

Also organized was a cooperative forest 
fire-control program which became effective 
on July 1, 1953. 

In 1953 we initiated Wolf River watershed 
channel clearing, and mile after mile of 
Wolf River Channel was cleared of trees, 
snags, bridges, foot logs and, drifts. 

We also organized in this same year Wolf 
River Sportsman’s Club at Moscow with the 
divisions of boating, hunting, fishing, and 
soil conservation. We also organized Grays 
Creek subwatershed in Benton County, Miss., 
and Indian Creek subwatershed in Harde- 
man County, Tenn. 

In these organizations people were asked 
to, and did, cooperate in conservation prac- 
tices as follows: Contour farming, cover 
crops, stubble mulching, strip cropping, pas- 
ture development, seeding of pasture, wild- 
life area improvement, permanent pasture 
planting, channel clearing, gully stopping, 
and other practices totaling 27 in all. 

We now have in the area embraced by the 
Wolf River watershed 10 subwatersheds or- 
ganized and participating in the soil-conser- 
vation program. We propose to organize 4 
other watersheds in 1954. 

In 1953 we were successful in our solicita- 
tion of help in this plan by interesting such 
organizations as the Memphis Chapter of 
Friends of the Land. Through them was or- 
ganized the Wolf River Watershed Associa- 
tion and also we had the assistance of the 
Wolf River Watershed Commission, a com- 
mission set up by the various soil-conserva- 
tion districts. We also had the endorsement 
of the civic clubs along the river in the 
smaller towns, the help of the banks along 
this route and also the merchants. 


We have done quite a bit of advertising. 
The Wolf River Watershed Association, under 
the very excellent direction of Robert B. 
Snowden as chairman, has spent approxi- 
mately $10,000 during the first year in the 
way of promotion and advertising. Some of 
these advertisements have been road signs 
along the roads, announcing the entrance 
and leaving of the Wolf River watershed area. 
Also, signs were printed for farmers to ad- 
vertise their participation. This sign was a 
metal type announcing that the farmer was 
cooperating with the Wolf River watershed 
practices. Each farmer was given a sign of 
this type after he had participated in at 
least 3 of the 27 practices set out by the 
soil-conservation districts. 

The banks and merchants along the route 
have also used many forms of advertisement 
in keeping the Wolf River watershed before 
the people at all times, 
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We have 2 pilot plants or demonstration 
watersheds organized in the Wolf River 
watershed area under the act of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1 being in Shelby Coun- 
ty, Tenn., on Marys Creek and 1 in Fayette 
County, Tenn., along Sand Creek. 

I want to tell you more about Sand Creek 
because it is located in Fayette County 
which is the center of the Wolf River water- 
shed, and I am more familiar with the works 
of this pilot plant watershed. 

Sand Creek, a tributary to Wolf River, is 
located in the southeast part of Fayette 
County, Tenn. Burnette Creek is the prin- 
cipal tributary. 

The Sand Creek pilot plant watershed 
contains approximately 4,300 acres. There 
are some 30 farms in the watershed. This 
watershed is about 5 miles long and varies 
from one-fourth of a mile to 214 miles in 
width. Elevations range from 335 feet in 
the bottom to 500 feet on the ridge above 
sea level. 

Much of the land has been abused by 
improper land use and poor management. 
Approximately 30 percent of the land was 
idle as of January 1, 1954. A large percent 
of the land is owner-operated. 

Approximately 60 percent of this area 
slopes about 5 percent and has been severely 
damaged by sheet and gully erosion. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the land has a 
potential of moderate to high crop yields if 
properly managed and necessary erosion 
control practices are applied. 

Soil conserving rotations have not been 
used and there were no water retention sys- 
tems in the watershed before January 1, 1954. 

Pastures are of native grasses and showed 
very little evidence of proper management. 
Livestock carrying capacities are very low. 
The deep gullies (about 10 percent of area) 
were active, and contribute the sand that is 
carried to the bottom land. 

Approximately 20 percent of the watershed 
is in bottom land which is subject to flood- 
ing. 

The sandbar now backed up from the 
mouth of this creek has caused a large num- 
ber of acres of Wolf River to go out of pro- 
duction. Land that was cultivated some 15 
years ago is now in swamp. Due to flooding, 
many farmers are delayed in planting their 
cotton and corn with the result that the 
cotton crop does not properly mature and 
the corn crop is often the victim of bud 
worms. Crop yields are greatly reduced 
2 out of every 5 years. 

Flooding and sedimentation are common 
to all bottom land. Conditions have been 
made worse in certain areas due to indi- 
vidual farmers attempting to solve their 
own problems without regard to the total 
problem. 

Drainage problems have been created by 
the excess amount of sand deposited along 
the banks causing the water to be trapped 
in the land away from the banks. Cross- 
drains from small watersheds also have 
blocked the natural drains, 

All the 11 miles of roads in the watershed 
are dirt roads and contribute heavily to sand 
and silt problems in the bottoms. The 


roads are being damaged and, in one case, © 


the road is almost impassible due to the 
gully along the road ditch. One section of 
the road across the bottom has been over- 
topped by water several times (twice since 
January 1, 1954) with much damage being 
done to the road. 

Stabilization of silt-source area is a prob- 
lem of most of the upland. Very few of the 
gullies are stabilized. The gullies are deep 
with high head overfalls and steep banks. 
The sand is coming from the deep gullies. 

There are a number of snags and wind 
falls that should be removed from the chan. 
nel. In many areas the channel is as high 
as the bottom land, 
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Control and flood-prevention benefits 
(only in Sand Creek pilot watershed) : 


1. Terracing and contour guide strips 


miles_. 95 
2. Waterways ...-...........- acres... 130 
By ED enmnecteingnictingioniinne: miles... 9 
Ty PEER ccetenecnntmocear acres... 475 
5. Roadbank stabilization (includes 
both sides) .............! miles... 18 
6. Water retardation structures_.do_. 2 
7. Desilting basins...........-- G@cc—_ 125 
i do... 100 
©, Taso: PRAMAING.n. nc ccrcnees acres... 800 
10. Pasture and meadow 1_....- do... 1,000 
11. Channel improvement-_.-.-_-_ miles... 5 


12. Stream bank stabilization...do_.. 8 


1Includes seeding, fertilization, and lim. 
ing. 


Planning on individual watersheds started 
October 1953. Planning and operations on 
individual farms started February 1, 1954. 

The United States Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice and United States Forest Service are 
working with the Fayette County Soil Con. 
servation District on rendering assistance 
to individual land owners in this water- 
shed. The United States Forest Service has 
the responsibility for tree planting and tim- 
ber management. The United States Soil 
Conservation Service has responsibility for 
all plans and establishment of all practices 
except forestry. 

Individual plans: Number of farms, 30; 
planned, 24; unplanned, 6. 

















Application Unit Needed | Applied 

1. Terracing and con- | Mile...... 95 8 
tour guide strips. 

2. Waterways Acre..... 130 v4) 

3. Diversions... Mile... y 0 

4. Drainage... ah died 75 0 

5. eo bank stabiliza- | Mile.....- 18 5 
tion. 

6. Water retardation | Number.. 2 0 
structures. 

7. Desilting basins_......}...d0_.....- 125 13,30 

8.. Farm ponds. .........|...d0....... 100 5 

9. Tree planting._....... Acr....... 800 | 2 211,37 

10. Pastures and mead- |...do_......| 1,000 170 
ows (farmer). 

11. Channel] improve- | Mile.....-. 5 0 
ment. ‘ 

12. Stream bank stabil- |_..do......- & 0 
ization. 

13. Kudzu plantings on | Acre.....- 200 362 
gullies. 

14. Fencing of pine and | Mile...... 25 10 
kudzu. 





eee applied, 30 soil conservation district 


rn acres soil conservation district applied, 37 acres 
farmer applied. 
3 62 acres soil conservation district applied. 


The six individual landowners who are not 
yet cooperating with their SCD in this under- 
taking include absentee owners, a widow 
without means, and an infirm person. 

The following benefits would accrue when 
this project on this watershed is completed: 

1. Reduction in flooding of bottom land 
would insure a crop almost every year. 

2. Yields of crops would increase. 

3. Adequate finances could be obtained. 

4. Crops could be planted early enough for 
maximum growth and production. 

5. Valuable land now being destroyed by 
sand would be protected. 

6. Road maintenance would be reduced. 

7. Farm income on upland would be in- 
creased by proper land use. Land now idle is 
being brought into production to increase 
the farm income. 

8. Swamping along the main stream will 
be reduced. 

9. Any improvements made on Wolf River 
would be protected. 

We believe that in a 5-year period the 
public cost of protecting Sand Creek from 
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1954 
2 water retardation structures_-.... $59, 121 
125 desilting basins (small earth 

dam8) ----.----<------ccen ene oe - 15,000 
Tree planting, 800 acres_----------. 10, 000 


200 acres, kudzu planting, fertiliza- 

tion and planting for gullies for 

road banks -.-..---.-----------. 5, 000 
Channel improvement for approxi- 


mately 5 miles..........-.-.---.- 8, 000 
Fence posts and wire to fence pine 
and KUGBU.cenccsocnccnscosao-ce 15, 500 
Stream bank stabilization.....--.-. 4, 870 
Salary for workers for 5 years_------ 25, 000 
Total overall public cost..... 141, 491 


On top of this public cost the farmers 
or landowners would be compelled to ex- 
pend a similar sum of matching dollars or 
services. 

The above pilot watershed estimate indi- 
cates that the total public cost of similar 
treatment to the whole Wolf River water- 
shed would be approximately 50 times that 
amount, which would make the total over- 
all cost $7,050,000. If the whole of Wolf 
River watershed can be taken care of in 
this manner, we believe that erosion will be 
permanenly stopped, and that we will have 
attained permanent flood prevention. It 
would mean an expansion of the livestock 
industry in this section, and if we could plant 
the amount of trees that should be planted 
in the same proportion as has been planted 
at the Sand Creek pilot plant watershed, 
it would be 125 to 150 million pines which 
would bring in after 15 to 20 years growth 
a $4 million annual payroll if a pulp mill 
could be set up in this area. 

We believe from experience in this pilot 
watershed that this is the only way in 
which to conquer flood control and erosion 
in the Wolf River area. We would like to 
have proper snagging and clearing of the 
channel, as well as the bends straightened 
and the right-of-way cleared, which work 
should, in part or whole, be done by the 
engineers. This would be a benefit and 
would be cooperating with the work done by 
the Soil Conservation District and the pilot 
watersheds. When this is accomplished 
flash floods and winter floods and erosion 
will be a thing of the past. 

The concept of flood prevention through 
the method of upstream watershed treat- 
ment is a fundamental part of the legis- 
lative and administrative philosophy of the 
Eisenhower administration. The President 
has emphasized this a score of times. Like- 
wise Secretary Benson has stated that “we 
must have a dynamic program in soil and 
water conservation.” 

In the 60 pilot watersheds now operat- 
ing as demonstrations, and financed by a 
special 1953 $5 million soil-conservation ap- 
propriation, the people themselves furnish 
locally the dynamics which the Secretary 
of Agriculture refers to. Thus the whole 
program stems from local leadership and 
local sacrifice and local contributions—in 
each case contribtuing a sum to match the 
Government dollars. 

We believe that this mutual partnership 
between the people and their -government 
represents the only sane and sensible ap- 
proach to the achievement of permanent 
flood control. 

A little child can understand why it is 
better to keep water where it falls and soil 
where it belangs, rather than suffering an- 
nually $1% billion annual flood damage, and 
spending annually $300 million for the 
United States engineers to undo the dam- 
ages of rampant rivers. How much better it 
would be if the Government continually 
would lead out with $100 million a year for 
the treatment of many many pilot water- 
sheds and save that same amount from the 
$300 million, which in effect “locks the door 
after the horse is stolen.” 


The time has come when water itself, the 
most vital resource, is becoming shorter and 
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shorter each day. Adequate industrial water 
is one of the most vital assets a city can 
have. The consumption of water in indus- 
try and in agriculture is daily far exceeding 
the most ambitious estimates of recent years. 

The acceptance of the concept of flood pre- 
vention by upper watershed treatment is be- 
eoming daily more universal. Indicative of 
this is the passage by the House of the Hope- 
Aiken bill by three-hundred-odd votes to 
nothing. This bill provides for a greatly en- 
larged pilot watershed authorization, and we 
believe this principle to be one which is 
sound and should be supported by your com- 
mittee. This bill is now before the Senate 
committee, and its only opposition seems to 
come from the United States engineers. 

The concept of this type of conservation 
must be preserved. 

We very respectfully ask your committee 
to consider a continuation of the pilot plant 
watershed program which we believe is eco- 
nomical and beneficial in every way. 

WoLr RIVER WATERSHED CoMMISSION, 
Junius L. Crossert, Chairman. 





Breaux Bridge, La., High School Band 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the presence in Wash- 
ington today and tomorrow of a talented 
and popular organization from my con- 
gressional district—the Breaux Bridge 
(La.) High School Band. 

I trust that a number of Members of 
Congress had an opportunity to hear this 
band in a concert this afternoon on the 
east front center steps of the Capitol, 
which was followed by a tour of the Cap- 
itol and visits to the House and Senate 
galleries. We, in Louisiana, and par- 
ticularly in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict and my home parish—county—of 
St. Martin, in which Breaux Bridge is 
situated, are very proud of this band and 
the honors it has received. 

These honors include selection of the 
band to represent Louisiana at the Lions 
international convention in New York 
City where the members won much addi- 
tional acclaim and attention, playing at 
the convention in Madison Square Gar- 
den, participating in the convention 
parade, and in other presentations. They 
have taken part in many events in Loui- 
siana, and this band of 67 young musi- 
cians has become widely known. 

The citizens of Breaux Bridge, who 
through various benefit activities, raised 
the large sum of money necessary to de- 
fray expenses of the band on the trip to 
New York, can. feel that their interest 
and efforts in this connection, and on 
previous occasions, are amply rewarded 
by the appearance and ability of this 
organization, the widespread publicity it 
has given to its home town and the State 
of Louisiana, and the excellent musical 
training afforded these young people. 

The band, now en route home from 
New York, is accompanied by a number 
of leading citizens of Breaux Bridge, to- 
gether with other Louisianians, Mr. Leo 
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Delahoussaye, principal of the Breaux 
Bridge High School, is in general charge 
of the trip, and the band is under the 
leadership of Mr. Harry Greig, band 
director of the music department of the 
high school. 

The band members are: Betty Del- 
homme, Patricia Balch, Roberta Webre, 
Jeannelle Gauthier, Shirley Guidry, 
Beverly Hebert, Jean Nell Broussard, 
Rebecca Cormier, Joan Guidry, Jo Ann 
Keterlers, Elaine Pellerin, Patricia Patin, 
Barbara Broussard, Edward Domingue, 
Glenda Landry, Gloria Patin, Elizabeth 
Latiolais, Joy Conrad, Gaynell Guidry, 
Lydia Rose Guidry, Elaine Mason, Do- 
lores Barnes, Tommy Balch, June Cor- 
mier, Mike Morrogh, Emily Hebert, 
Kerny Broussard, Dickie Hebert, Jean- 
ette Pellerin, Larry Thibodeaux, James 
Domingue, Donna Melancon, Dorsy 
Brasseaux, Dalton Broussard, Roland 
Guidry, Vienna Mae Marks, Horace 
Guidry, Ray Pellerin, A. P. Dupuis, 
Dianna Melancon, Curtis Guidry, Betty 
Jo Young, Jo Jo Guidry, Yvonne Thibo- 
deaux, Jerome Mouton, J. C. Tabor, 
Burnell Martin, Clifford Hebert, Jason 
Dupuis, Rufus Hebert, Clifford Mouton, 
Edwin Hebert, Patsy Green, Faye 
Guidry, Richard Broussard, Charlene 
Theriot, P. J. Hebert, Janice Nepveu, 
Erline Begnaud, Arthur Broussard, Rose 
Angelle, Irene Delhomme, Judy Thibo- 
deaux, Joan LaRue Hebert, Rochelle 


Roberts, Dianne Domingue, Russel 
Peltier. 
The chaperones are: Mrs. Harry 


Greig, John Breaux, Ear] Hollier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Guidry, Mrs. Percy 
Broussard, Mrs. Claude Guidry, Mrs. 
Felix Pellerin, Mrs. Dalton Broussard, 
registered nurse. 

Others in the group include: Miss 
Julie Cormier, Mrs. B. D. Champagne, 
Marine Guidry, Mrs. Leo Delahoussaye, 
Miss Louise Castille, Miss Simone Cas- 
tille, Mrs. Francis Broussard, Miss Linda 
Conrad, Hemby Morgan, Mrs. Odile B. 
Clause, Miss Mary K. Clause, Miss Caro- 
lyn Clause, Mrs. Whitney Hebert, Mrs. 
James Thevenet, Mrs. Chester Brous- 
sard, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders Delhomme, 
Jerry Delhomme, Leon Breaux, Miss 
Laure Lee Dauterive, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall Bulliard, Miss Jacqueline Ann 
Tabor, Mrs. Roger Ketelers, Mrs. H. 
Guillory, Miss Marry Louise Hebert, 
Mrs. Percy Cormier, Ricky Cormier, Mrs. 
Frank Patin, Mr. and Mrs. Harris Pel- 
lerin and son Junior, Mrs. Maude D. Du- 
puis, Mrs. Claude J. Dauterive, all of 
Breaux Bridge, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Arceneaux, Opelou- 
sas, La. 

Mrs. J. E. Narreau, Mrs. James Gau- 
thier, Mrs. Willie Fournet, all of St. 
Martinville, La. 

Miss Isabelle Guidry, of New Iberia, 
La. 

Miss Mary Ann Domingue and Miss 
Louise Sonniraer, both of Scott, La. 

Jimmy Benoit, of Welsh, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Thibodeaux and 
Mrs. John Gorr, all of Lafayette, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrel Thibodeaux, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Texas is also represented in the group 
by Mrs. Victor Bush, Miss Patsy Bush, 
and Robert Bush, of Brownwood. 
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Major Part of Eisenhower Program 
Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to direct the attention 
of the House to a factual review of the 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration by Frank R. Kent, veteran 
columnist for the McNaught Syndicate. 
Mr. Kent's article for Sunday, July 11, 
follows: 

EISENHOWER’S ProGRAM SEEN Dornc CrepIT- 
ABLY— WRITER FInpDs ADMINISTRATION 
HEADED IN RIGHT DIRECTION 

(By Frank R. Kent) 


As this session of Congress nears its end @ 
very encouraging demonstration is being 
given that propaganda does not always pre- 
vail against facts. For a good many months 
now the labor, liberal, and Democratic forces 
have really drenched the country with 
preachments and proclamations about the 
lack of accomplishment by the Eisenhower 
administration. The President has been 
depicted as unable to lead his party or the 
Nation, as a bewildered, feeble and discour- 
aged man incapable of coping with the poli- 
ticians, unhappy in his job, appalled by the 
recession in business, determined not to run 
again 

This, of course, is a false picture, but it 
has been the one his opponents have con- 
stantly presented for more than a year. Con- 
cededly, while the personal Presidential popu- 
larity remains high, this sustained cam- 
paign of disparagement has had an effect 
on many people. It disturbs some of the 
stanchest of General Ike’s friends. The rea- 
son is that it is conducted by politicians, 
journalists, radio and television commenta- 
tors, and columnists of great skill and experi- 
ence. Products of the Roosevelt-Truman 
regimes, they have become the top experts 
of political propaganda. 

FACTS REVEAL EXCELLENT RECORD 


Nevertheless, at the moment the anti- 
Eisenhower propaganda appears to have 
bogged down and the propagandists seem 
themselves to be confused and contradictory. 
What has hit them are the facts. Instead 
of the President’s constructive program hav- 
ing failed, it is now realized that the major 
portion of it will be enacted before the end 
of the month. When it is considered that 
the administration majority in the House is 
exceedingly slender and in the Senate is so 
thin as to be nonexistent, this is an extraor- 
dinary performance. 

It is true that because of the labor lobby 
and the unfounded fear of labor resentment 
in the election, he temporarily has lost in 
his effort to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Also, he was unable to make good on his 
promise to confer statehood on Hawaii. But 
on both these issues he will have another 
chance in the next session. At this session, 
however, there is to be listed on the credit 
side (1) the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
which every President since Coolidge advo- 
cated but was unable to enact; (2) the pas- 
sage of a general tax bill, which not only 
reduces a number of taxes but gives our tax 
system its first general revision in 40 years; 
(8) extension of the social-security system 
80 as to bring in from 9 million to 10 million 
more citizens now uncovered; (4) enactment 
of the administration's foreign-aid measures 
to which he was committed. 
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All of these either have been passed or are 
regarded as reasonably sure of passage before 
the close. In addition there appears now to 
be greater than an even chance that the Pres- 
ident’s farm proposals, abolishing the rigid 
price supports, which have resulted in un- 
manageabie and exceedingly costly surpluses 
will pass. Thus the principle of flexible sup- 
ports has been accepted by the House. At 
this writing prospects of their acceptance by 
the Senate are good. Also it seems sure that 
despite the different views as to the Eisen- 
hower housing proposals there will emerge 
from the conference committee a fairly 
sound measure. 


EISENHOWER PROMISES KEPT 


Add to all this the fact that there has been 
a steady decrease month by month in the 
Federal payroll and that while the Federal 
budget is not yet in balance, the annual def- 
icit is some $6 billion less than it was when 
the Eisenhower administration took over. In 
brief, we are going in the right direction. 
This President has not been able to accom- 
plish everything he promised. No President 
ever is able to do that even when he has 
large and controlled party majorities. There 
always are reasons, political or otherwise, 
that block a perfect score. 

With regard to General Ike, these things 
can be said: (1) He has not retreated from 
any promise made in his campaign; (2) he 
has not been able to redeem them all, but 
he has tried, and he hasn’t lied or ducked or 
dodged; (3) it is perfectly clear that he has 
done a great deal. Further, it is clear he will 
keep on trying. Already the anti-Ike prop- 
agandists have begun to change their tune. 
And some of them have been caught in glar- 
ing misrepresentations. For example, a few 
days ago the noble Adlai Stevenson let go a 
blast at the wickedness of Republican Senate 
leadership as exemplified by Senator Know- 
LAND in his attitude toward Red China and 
the United Nations. This he piously de- 
plored as adding to the President’s difficul- 
ties. He altogether failed to mention that 
the Democratic leader, Senator LyNnpon 
JOHNSON, of Texas, had endorsed the Know- 
land position and made it his own. It was 
not noble in Mr. Stevenson to omit this. It 
was uncandid and deceptive. 





AEC Power Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the widespread dis- 
cussion which has arisen over the pro- 
posed power contract between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and a pri- 
vate-utility group, I requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to furnish me with an 
analysis of the facts upon which the 
President based his decision instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission to nego- 
tiate such a contract. The Bureau of the 
Budget has furnished me with a state- 
ment outlining the basis upon which this 
action was taken, an explanation of the 
replacement method now used by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in meeting 
the power requirements of the Atomic 
Energy._Commission, and a detailed an- 
alysis of the proposals submitted by the 
Dixon-Yates and Walter von Tresckow 


groups, 
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Because of the general interest in this 
subject, I believe this material should 
he made a part of the REcorp and have 
obtained permission to have it inserted 
in the Appendix as an extension of my 
remarks. The material in question is 
as follows: 

Basts ror ACTION BY THE ADMINISTRATION To 

MEET ADDITIONAL NEEDS FoR GENERATING Ca- 

PACITY IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AREA 


The President’s decision to provide for the 
1957 expansion of power consumption in the 
Tennessee Valley area through facilities to 
be constructed by private enterprise will— 

1. Provide for national defense needs, 
which are paramount. 

2. Promote the best interests not only of 
the people of that area but of all the people, 

3. Permit amortization of the cost of the 
facilities over a 25-year period, thus averting 
an immediate capital outlay of $100 million 
and reducing pressure against the ceiling on 
the national debt. 

The President’s action, as he stated at his 
press conference on June 30, 1954, will meet 
the immediate needs and allow additional 
time for study of the question as to how the 
future power needs of the area should be 
met. The President’s statement on that oc- 
casion emphasized that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would be supported to carry out 
the purposes written into the law. It is a 
complete refutation of any suggestion that 
the present proposal is part of a plan to 
“dismember” the Authority. 

The history and form of the transaction 
is abundantly clear. The President’s decision 
was taken only after the matter had been 
subjected to the most careful considera- 
tion. The attempts to distort the purposes 
and effect of the contemplated arrangement 
cannot change the essential facts. A brief 
review of the development of the present pro- 
posal, and of the considerations which guided 
the decision, will demonstrate clearly that 
it is the best possible solution to the im- 
mediate problem. 

In his message transmitting the 1955 budg- 
et, the President stated that arrangements 
were being made to reduce TVA commit- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
order to provide for reasonable growth in 
industrial, municipal, and cooperative pow- 
er loads in the TVA area through the calen- 
dar year 1957; and that the question of ad- 
ditional generating units for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would be further considered 
in the event these arrangements could not 
be consummated. 

The statement in the President’s budget 
message is an alternative to the proposed 
construction by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity of a steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., near 
Memphis. A significant factor in connection 
with this proposed steam plant is that the 
Congress on four separate occasions in the 
current session and the preceding session 
has voted down amendments to provide funds 
to the TVA to start construction. 

Further, the construction of the Fulton 
steam plant by TVA would create the risk 
of a large block of surplus power if AEC’s 
needs should decline. A shift of part of 
AEC’s requirements to private utilities would 
spread the risk of disposing of this surplus. 
Approximately 30 percent of TVA’s capacity 
is committed to AEC and the Government 
would be in a better position if it could share 
with private power interests the responsi- 
bility for disposing of the surplus which 
would result if AEC operations were to be 
curtailed. 

The construction of the Fulton plant as 
proposed by TVA would require the Federal 
Government to make a capital outlay of ap- 
proximately $100 million during the next 3 
or 4 years, which would serve to increase 
pressures upon the debt limit at a time 
when every effort is being made to limit the 
size of the national debt. An alternative 
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source of power, the cost of which could be 
amortized over @ period of 25 or more years, 
would reduce the pressure on the debt limit 
and thus be highly desirable from a stand- 
oint of sound fiscal management. 

Further, the Pulton steam plant would’ be 
on the periphery of the TVA area, 80 miles 
outside the Tennessee River Basin. As the 
president indicated at his press conference, 
the question whether the Government should 
continue to construct plants on the periphery 
of the basin, contemplating delivery of 
power far beyond the TVA area, involves a 
major question of public policy which was 
and is under study by the administration. 
A feasible alternative to immediate construc- 
tion of the Fulton plant by TVA would pro- 
vide time for completing the study of this 
question. 

There was ample opportunity for inter- 
ested parties to come forth with proposals 
te supply the Government’s needs. Prior to 
the transmission of the budget message, dis- 
cussions had been held with the private 
utility groups presently supplying power to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and with 
representatives of other private utilities. Al- 
though the Government issued no formal in- 
vitations for bids for its additonal power 
needs, the statement in the President's 
budget message received wide publicity in 
the general press and the trade publications 
and was a matter of public knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the Tennessee Valley area. The 
suggestion that bidding was restricted is en- 
tirely without foundation. 

The obvious alternative to construction of 
a steam plant by TVA to serve its needs and 
those of the Atomic Energy Commission 
would be to extend :'the existing practice of 
having the Commission purchase a substan- 
tial portion of its needs from private utili- 
ties operating near its Paducah installation. 
Preliminary discussions with these suppliers 
soon developed the fact that it would be im- 
prudent to place any further concentration 
of power supply in the Paducah area be- 
cause Of the difficulty of finding a market 
for such a large block of power in the event 
of a decline in AEC needs. Further explora- 
tions by AEC indicated that the difficulty of 
disposing of any such residue of power would 
be minimized if generating facilities were 
constructed in the Memphis area. Also, the 
TVA need is in the Memphis area, rather 
than at Paducah. Construction of facilities 
by private interests near Memphis would 
benefit both TVA and AEC, since any surplus 
resulting from a decline in AEC needs could 
best be disposed of in the Memphis area. 

In February 1954, the Commission received 
& proposal from Middle South-Southern util- 
ities for construction of a plant in the Mem- 
phis area for power to be delivered to the 
TVA system for the account of AEC. This 
arrangement would, as contemplated by the 
President’s budget message, reduce TVA’s 
commitments to AEC and thus permit the 
Authority to devote more of its capacity to 
other users. This proposal, however, was 
believed to involve excessive costs to the 
Government. After extensive discussions, 
the Middle South-Southern group submitted 
& revised proposal on April 10, 1954. It is this 
revised proposal which the administration 
approved on June 16 when the Atomic 
Energy Commission was instructed to pro- 
ceed with negotiations looking toward the 
signing of a definitive contract with the Mid- 
dle South-Southern group. (A detailed anal- 
ysis of this proposal is attached.) 

In comments in the press and elsewhere 
considerable attention has been devoted to 
the fact that this proposal contemplates con- 
struction of a steam plant at West Memphis, 
Ark., 200 miles from the Conimission’s 
Paducah installation. However, the fact that 
the proposed plant would be located some 
distance from Paducah is entirely consist- 
ent with the practice followed by TVA in the 
construction of steam plants to serve the 
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Commission. In many instances these plants 
are widely separated from the installations 
of the Commission. For example, funds for 
TVA’s generating plant at Widow’s Creek 
and unit 4 of its Johnsonville steam plant 
were justified to Congress in 1949 in con- 
nection with supplying the needs of the 
AEC installation at Oak Ridge. Oak Ridge, 
however, is 200 miles away from the Johnson- 
ville steam plant and 100 miles from the 
Widow's Creek generating plant. 

The practice followed both in that in- 
stance and in the present proposal involves 
the replacement method of power supply, 
under which power is fed into a large inte- 
grated system at locations which bear only 
an incidental relationship to the locations 
at which the power is used. No exact re- 
lationship is possible because power fed 
into such a system loses its identity just 
as water from streams which feed into a lake 
cannot be identified with a particular 
stream. (There is attached a statement 
which explains in detail the replacement 
method of power supply which is presently 
used by TVA to meet AEC power require- 
ments.) 

Another feature of the proposed contract 
with the Middle South-Southern utilities 
group which has received considerable at- 
tention is the cost of the proposal as com- 
pared with estimated costs if additional 
generating capacity were to be constructed 
by TVA. Under the TCA estimates, the 
annual cost to AEC would be $16,884,000 
or for 600,000 kilowatts of capacity. (Al- 
though TVA cost estimates have been suf- 
ficiently accurate to afford a satisfactory 
basis for comparison, it should be noted 
that the proposal for construction of addi- 
tional generating capacity by TVA would 
afford no guarantee as to the ultimate cost 
of power to AEC.) Using TVA estimated 
costs as a yardstick, the Middle South- 
Southern proposal would cost the Govern- 
ment approximately $3,685,000 more per an- 
num than the purchase of power from TVA. 
Of this amount, approximately 70 percent 
($2,558,000) constitutes State and local 
taxes and interest on borrowings which is 
at a higher rate than interest on money 
borrowed by the Federal Government. The 
remainder $1,127,000) is due to additional 
transmission costs to bring the power across 
the Mississippi, and to a difference between 
estimated operating costs. The latter item 
will be greatly reduced if the sponsors can 
obtain fuel at Fulton at the same price as 
TVA, as responsible suppliers have indicated 
would be the case. 

Taxes, of course, will not inure to the 
benefit of the contractors but will merely 
reimburse them for amounts which they 
must pay to the governmental entities in- 
volved and which will ultimately benefit 
the other taxpayers concerned. In fact, the 
only element of profit in this proposal is 
the return to the sponsors on their $5,500,000 
of equity capital. This would amount to 
$495,000 annually. 

While reported cost is necessarily an im- 
portant factor, it cannot be the deciding 
factor in comparing the operations of a 
Federal agency with a private organization. 
There are many activities now performed 
by private enterprise for the Federal Gov- 
ernment which the Government, because of 
its freedom from taxes and its enormous 
credit resources, could seem to perform more 
cheaply under a concept that nonpayment 
of taxes by the Federal Government is a 
true saving in cost. This concept ignores 
the consideration that when a commercial- 
type operation does not pay taxes, it leaves 
a larger amount of taxes to be absorbed 
by other taxpayers. If this concept were 
accepted and it were also considered sound 
to provide funds through Government bor- 
rowing, the Government might propose to 
take over these activities on the grounds 
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that they would cost less under Government 
operation. Such action would be contrary 
to our basic conception of a private enter- 
prise economy. 

On May 26, 1954, while the preposal of 
the Middle South-Southern group was un- 
der consideration, another proposal was sub- 
mitted by a group headed by Walter von 
Tresckow of New York City. Under this 
proposal, the group would construct and 
operate a steam plant at Pulton which would 
be fully integrated into and become a part 
of the TVA system. 

The von Tresckow proposal contemplates 
that the Government would acquire owner- 
ship of the plant after 30 years, subject, 
however, to assumption by the Government 
of liabilities of the contractor which would 
still be outstanding at the end of that 
period under the amortization plan con- 
templated by the proposal. The arrange- 
ment would be, in effect, a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract under which the sponsors would 
receive a flat fee of $4 million for their serv- 
ices. Annual costs to the Government are 
estimated at a range between $19,346,000 
and $22,022,000 as compared with the es- 
timated annual cost of $20,569,000 under the 
Middle South-Southern utilities proposal. 
(A detailed analysis of the von Tresckow 
proposal is attached.) 

While the two private proposals are suf<- 
ficiently dissimilar as to make exact com- 
parison impossible, the von Tresckow pro- 
posal is unsatisfactory because the Govern- 
ment would assume the entire risk of any in- 
creases in construction costs above those 
estimated by the sponsors, and the organi- 
zation to accomplish the work does not 
exist. On the basis of the very general es- 
timates and the limited information on 
which these estimates are founded, and be- 
cause of the lack of definite knowledge that 
there would be a competent, skillful op- 
erating organization, it could not be con- 
cluded that there would be any less cost 
to the Government under this proposal than 
under the Middle South-Southern proposal; 
in fact, the von Tresckow proposal could 
result in substantially greater cost. 

On the other hand, the Middle South- 
Southern proposal is a firm offer with a stated 
maximum capital cost; the proposed charges 
are reasonable in comparison with those of 
TVA when considered in connection with the 
fact that a private utility must pay State 
and local taxes and a higher rate of interest 
than that paid by the Federal Government; 
and the use of privately generated power 
will avoid an outlay of approximately $100 
million of Federal tax revenues for capital 
investment over the next several years. 

In view of the misunderstandings which 
have been created by comments in the press 
and elsewhere in recent weeks, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the following facts: 

1. The major risk will be assumed by the 
contractors, not by the Government. 

2. Power will be made available in the 
Memphis area—where it is needed—not at 
Paducah, where it could become a liability. 

3. There will be no windfall to the con- 
tractors. The additional charges to the Gov- 
ernment will benefit local taxing authorities 
and taxpayers. 

4. There is no significance in the location 
of the proposed plant 200 miles from the 
AEC installation. This is simply a method 
of replacing power that TVA itself has used 
in supplying AEC needs. 

5. Interested parties have had ample no- 

ice and opportunity to make offers to sup- 
ply the Government’s needs.. 

6. The rejected proposal was on a cost- 
Plus-fixed-fee basis involving substantial 
risk and no satisfactory guaranty to the 
Government. 

7. The alternative of construction of a 
steam plant by TVA has consistently been 
rejected by the Congress. 
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EXPLANATION OF REPLACEMENT METHOD FOR 
MEETING AEC POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Under the Dixon-Yates proposal the 
Atomic Energy Commission would procure 
power to meet its needs from & privately 
owned plant which would be located at a 
considerable distance from the AEC plant for 
which the power would be purchased. 

This is not a new method of supplying 
AEC loads. It is a practice employed by TVA 
since 1949 when it began adding capacity to 
its system to serve AEC. In the past, when- 
ever AEC requested additional power, the 
TVA has not (except for the initial load at 
Paducah) added the full capacity requested 
in the immediate vicinity of the AEC plant 
requiring the power. Instead, TVA has, with 
congressional and Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proval, placed such capacity in its inter- 
connected power system as much as 200 
miles away from the AEC load. 

TVA, therefore, has been practicing what 
is now proposed, namely, supplying the AEC 
requirements by replacement. The follow- 
ing examples, which include the major re- 
quests made by the AEC for additional 
power since AEC began expansion of facili- 
ties in 1949, illustrate this point: 


The first major expansion of AEC facill- 
ties was authorized for Oak Ridge in 1949. 
To supply power to these new facilities TVA 
submitted a request to the Congress to build 
the first two units of the Widows Creek steam 
generating plant and unit No. 4 of the John- 
sonville steam plant. This request was justi- 
fied on the basis that part of the capacity 
was needed to supply the increased AEC load. 
The Johnsonville steam plant is located ap- 
proximately 200 miles away from Oak Ridge, 
or a greater distance than the proposed Dix- 
on-Yates plant is from Paducah. The 
Widows Creek plant is approximately 100 
miles from Oak Ridge. The logical conclu- 
sion is that TVA located the Johnsonville 
and Widows Creek units so as to best meet 
the needs of its system and thus replace pow- 
er supplied to AEC from plants nearer Oak 
Ridge. 

The next AEC expansion was authorized in 
1951 at Paducah; the requirements for it 
were contracted on a 50-50 basis with TVA 
and EEI to supply 500,000 kilowatts each. 
Late in 1952 it again became necessary to ex- 
pand AEC facilities. TVA was requested to 
supply an additional 1,030,000 kilowatts for 
Oak Ridge and 705,000 kilowatts additional 
for Paducah. 

To serve the Oak Ridge load, TVA request- 
ed appropriations for the construction of 2 
units at Kingston, 2 units at John Sevier, 
and 2 at Gallatin. The Kingston plant is 
located adjacent to Oak Ridge, and when 
completed can be expected to supply all the 
Oak Ridge additional requirements, even 
though only 2 of the 9 units in this plant 
were justified to the Congress for AEC load 
growth. The John Sevier plant is 70 miles 
from Oak Ridge, and the Gallatin plant is 
150 miles away. Here again TVA obviously 
planned the additional units at those plants 
to serve the needs of its system and to re- 
place power which would be supplied Oak 
Ridge primarily from the Kingston plant. 

The TVA Shawnee plant, located adjacent 
to Paducah, is a similar example. Congress 
appropriated funds for the first four units 
of this plant to meet the 1951 AEC expan- 
sion, and the location of the plant outside 
the Tennessee River Basin was justified on 
the basis that it would be located adjacent 
to the point of consumption at Paducah. 
Later, two more units were requested, not 
for AEC, but for normal load growth. Fi- 
nally, four more units were requested in May 
1952, on the basis of AEO’s last request that 
TVA supply an additional 705,000 kilowatts 
at Paducah. In addition to the 4 units at 
Shawnee, TVA also requested part of 2 units 
at Gallatin to meet the additional Paducah 


load. Gallatin is approximately 130 miles 
from Paducah and the power supply for 
Paducah will not come from Gallatin, but 
from Shawnee, only 6 miles away. Here, 
again, is an instance of replacement in that 
units 5 and 6 at Shawnee, which were justi- 
fied to supply the load growth in the west- 
ern part of the TVA system, will be used in 
part to supply AEC, and a part of the normal 
growth of the area will be supplied by new 
generators at Gallatin justified on the basis 
of AEC added requirements. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal to supply 600,- 
000 kilowatts to the TVA system at Memphis, 
as replacement for TVA power furnished 
AEC at Paducah, is similar to the several 
previous arrangements on the TVA system 
described above. By providing for additional 
generating capacity at West Memphis to be 
fed back into the TVA grid in an amount 
which is necessary to assure delivery of the 
Commission’s requirement at Paducah, this 
contract can properly be considered as a con- 
tract for electric utility service to installa- 
tions of the Commission. 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE MIDDLE SOUTH- 
SOUTHERN PROPOSAL 


On April 10, 1954, Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co., as sponsors, sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission a 
firm proposal to furnish 600,000 kilowatts of 
firm power for the account of AEC. Under 
this proposal, a revised version of one sub- 
mitted to AEC on February 25, 1954, they 
offered, subject to securing financing on the 
basis covered later: 

1. To form a new company sponsored by 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co.; i 

2. To secure the necessary capital re- 
quirements estimated at $107,250,000, by 
subscribing $5,500,000 or approximately 5 
percent equity capital which will bear a re- 
turn of 9 percent and issuing 30-year bonds 
to institutional investors for the remaining 
$101,750,000, or approximately 95 percent, 
based on an interest rate of 3% percent. 

3. To build a 650,000 kilowatt steam elec- 
tric station near West Memphis, Ark., and to 
provide transmission facilities from the 
sponsors’ new facilities to the middle of the 
Mississippi River between Shelby County, 
Tenn., and Crittenden County, Ark., includ- 
ing modifications to existing river crossing 
interconnections between TVA and Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. and its existing and future 
points of connection between subsidiaries of 
the Southern Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., and TVA; and 

4. To enter into a contract with the AEC 
for a period of 25 years from date of com- 
mencement of commercial operation of the 
first unit with provisions for two 5-year 
extensions. 

The principal provisions of the Middle 
South-Southern proposal are as follows: 

1, An annual base capacity charge, exclu- 
sive of taxes, of $8,775,000, subject to varia- 
tion as follows: 

(a) Up or down in case of increase or de- 
crease in actual cost of construction com- 
pared with the estimate of $107,250,000 
($165 per kilowatt), with a maximum annual 
increase of $285,000; 

(b) Up or down for changes in cost of 
fuel from 19 cents per million British ther- 
mal units for the fuel component included 
in the base capacity charge required to keep 
the plant in operation under no load condi- 
tions; and 


(c) Upward only for power factor correc-. 


tion of less than 93 percent. 

2. An energy charge of 1.86 mills per kilo- 
watt hour subject to adjustments up or down 
in case of increase or decrease in fuel costs 
from 19 cents per million British thermal 
units and for increases or decreases in labor 
rates based on the 6 months’ average hourly 
earnings of production workers in gas and 
electric-utility industries as compiled by the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, using $1.97 per 
hour as a base. 

3. Reimbursement by the AEC for all taxes, 
licenses, and fees (State, local, or Federal) 
paid or payable by the new corporation dur- 
ing the term of the contract except that 
taxes arising out of the use of facilities for 
purposes other than supply of capacity ana 
energy to AEC will not be paid by AEC. 

4. Cancellation may be made only by the 
AEC and is provided for as follows: 

(a) For TVA to continue to receive ang 
AEC to pay for power at the contract rates 
during a 3-year notice period. This period 
should be sufficient to permit TVA, if re- 
quired, to make other arrangements of 
meeting the requirements of the Memphis 
area. 

(b) After termination, the company shall 
have first call on the capacity and will ab- 
sorb it as rapidly as load growth will permit, 
but in any event not less than 100,000 kilo- 
watts per year. Costs associated with capac- 
ity absorbed by the sponsors will be borne by 
the sponsors. 

(c) Any capacity not absorbed by the 
sponsors after the 3-year notice period may 
be assigned to another governmental agency 
at a price to be approved by FPC. 

(d) In the event no capacity is called for 
during the notice period, the base capacity 
charge will be reduced by $1,500,000 and 
proportionately in case of partial reductions. 
After termination, the base capacity charge 
less the $1,500,000 will be reduced propor- 
tionately to the capacity absorbed by the 
sponsors. 

(e) The total maximum cost of cancella- 
tion to the Government, assuming the plant 
is idle from date of notice of cancellation, is 
estimated at $40,012,500 pilus fair and rea- 
sonable expenses payable to third parties. 

5. The making of appropriate arrange- 
ments by the AEC with the TVA for the re- 
ceipt by it and delivery to the AEC in kind 
of power and energy to be supplied as indi- 
cated above. 

A comparison of annual cost to the Fed- 
eral Government for power supply delivered 
to the TVA system in the Memphis area for 
the account of AEC is attached (attach- 


“ment 1). 


Analysis of the Middle South-Southern 
proposal from the standpoint of its net cost 
to the Government, including State and local 
taxes, as compared with the estimate for 
constructing a TVA plant near Memphis, 
shows an annual cost to the Government of 
$20,569,000 for the private companies’ pro- 
posal, as compared with $16,884,000 esti- 
mated for the TVA plant. The difference 
of $3,685,000 is due to the following items: 








State and local taxes. ............- 
Difference in cost of money__...... 
Extra fuel transportation costs... 
Difference in operating costs..-...- 


Total for Middle South- 
Southern_._-__.. aac 
TVA transmission costs..........- 


Total additional costs....... 








The difference in cost due to taxes is self- 
explanatory. ‘The difference in cost of money 
is between 2% percent for Government bor- 
rowing as compared with about 3% percent 
for private financing, at a reasonable rate for 
the private corporation. These 2 items make 
up 70 percent of the total difference and re- 
fiect the lack by the private group of special 
advantages available to TVA as an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

The item for extra fuel transportation costs 
recognizes the possibility of increased costs 
because the Memphis location is some 55 
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miles farther from the sources of coal supply 
than Fulton. However if, as the private group 
has been assured by responsible suppliers, 
coal can be supplied for the same cost as at 
Pulton, this difference in cost would disap- 
pear. 

The difference in operating costs is due to 
TVA’s estimate that it can operate its plant 
at a lower cost than the company. 

The extra transmission. costs are due to 
higher estimated costs for transmitting the 
company power from midriver delivery point 
to the TVA system as compared with trans- 
mission of Fulton plant power into the sys- 
tem. 

The comparative cost to AEC is shown on a 
second analysis, comparing Middle South- 
Southern costs with the cost of power to 
AEC at Paducah from TVA’s Shawnee plant. 
This analysis is attached (attachment 2). 

The annual cost to AEC, excluding taxes, 
would amount to $18,640,000, compared with 
$18,036,000 that AEC would pay TVA under 
the terms of the present arrangement at Pa- 
ducah for an equivalent amount of power. 
The difference of $604,000 is more than ac- 
counted for by a calculated higher cost of 
coal at the new plant because of added dis- 
tance from the source of supply. It should be 
noted that the new Fulton plant, proposed by 
TVA, would be in the same area and would 
have to meet an added cost of coal possibly 
as great as mentioned above. 

TVA has- suggested a number of adjust- 
ments in both of the above-mentioned anal- 
yses which would show higher costs to the 
Government and to AEC, respectively. How- 
ever, expert and unbiased opinion is that the 
comparisons shown are fair and reasonable, 
and that the adjustments suggested by TVA 
should not be accepted. 

There are several significant considerations 
in connection with this proposal: 

1. By utilizing private utilities, the Federal 
Government will save a capital outlay of at 
least $100 million over the next 3 years, the 
cost estimated by TVA for the construction 
of equivalent capacity at the Fulton site. 

2. The sponsors’ proposal is a firm offer 
with a stated maximum capital cost reflected 
in the demand charge whereby a ceiling is 
placed on maximum liability on capital cost 
to the Government. The sponsors bear one- 
half of any possible increased cost from an 
estimated cost of $107,250,000 to $117 million 
and all the cost above $117 million. In addi- 
tion, if the plant is built for less than $107,- 
250,000 the Government will share 50 percent 
of the saving. 

3. There is no guaranty as to the ulti- 
mate capital cost of a TVA plant, even 
though that agency has had a favorable con- 
struction record in recent years. 

4. The proposal provides a guaranty and 
& real incentive on the part of the sponsors 
to assure that capital costs do not exceed 
$107,250,000. Thus, if the cost should go to 
$117 million, the return on $5,500,000 of 
equity capital would be reduced from 9 per- 

cent ($495,000) to 3.8 percent ($210,000). If 
the capital cost should exceed $117 million, 
return on equity capital would rapidly re- 
duce to zero. Thus, the sponsors have a real 
risk under the proposal offered and a com- 
pelling reason to keep capital costs below the 
estimated cost of $107,250,000. 

5. In addition, the plant is not completely 
amortized at the end of the 25-year contract. 
There is 24.6 percent of the debt not retired 
at the end of 25 years so the rate under the 
proposal does not provide for completely 
amortizing the plant over the 25-year period. 

6. Acceptance of the proposal will help 
spread the risk in the event of future reduc- 
tion in the AEC power requirements, which 
will in 1957 amount to about 30 percent of 


the TVA power supply. 
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ATTACHMENT 1.—Comparison of annual cost 
to Federal Government for power supply 
delivered to TVA system in Memphis area 
(for 600,000 kilowatts of demand and 5.2 
billion kilowatt-hours a year) 

ESTIMATED COST OF INCREASING TVA NET CAPA- 
BILITY 650,000 KILOWATTS (AT FULTON OR AT 
FULTON AND JOHNSONVILLE) 

Fixed costs: Plant and trans- 
mission facilities (interest 214 
percent, 30-year amortization, 
replacements, insurance, and 


fixed operating costs) __..___ 1 $7, 580, 000 
Variable costs (fuel cost 18.4 
cents per million British ther- 

IE tensitins tales etiientnss censpeees 19, 304, 000 

cle tients cine eocnnes Asomeoes 16, 884, 000 

Cost to Government: e Pee, 

MN NT ii ni eedlgitiecion: sates $16, 884, 000 

Per kilowatt -hour____mills__ 3. 25 


DIXON~-YATES PROPOSAL (NEW PLANT OF 650,000 





KILOWATTS NET CAPABILITY AT WEST 
MEMPHIS, ARK.) 
Demand charges (interest 314 
percent, 30-year amortization, 
9-percent return on equity, 
replacements, insurance, and 
fixed operating costs) -.__.__ $8, 775, 000 
Energy charges (fuel cost 19 
cents per million British ther- 
SED VE, Crocpenesosmese 2 $9, 688, 000 
Total, Dixon-Yates 
CRAIN etn dcnccas $18, 463, 000 
TVA transmission costs (from 
point of interconnection at 
middle of river to TVA Mem- 
phis substation) ............ 607, 000 
Cost to Government (excluding 
taxes) : 
BE SNE iensenshtbihthithas dimen perme $19, 070, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour__._mills__ 3. 67 
Taxes: 
Arkansas, State and local__.. $1, 499, 000 
Federal income_............ - $820, 000 
NE icctiniendinientbemone $2, 319, 000 
Cost to Government (including 
taxes): 
Be ide dpdémdcnce $21, 389, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour___.- mills... 4.11 
Less Federal income tax_....... $820, 000 
Net cost to Government: 
Be PONE nndivcninininbiticbnac $20, 569, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour__._mills_. 3.96 
Additional cost to Government 
POE FOR ccccwstcccncascccae $3, 685, 000 


1Distribution of total costs to fixed and 
variable components made on basis compara- 
ble to Dixon-Yates demand and energy 
charges. 

*If coal can be delivered by barge to 
Memphis site of Dixon-Yates, 55 miles down- 
stream from Fulton, at same cost as at Ful- 
ton (as assumed by Dixon-Yates), then this 
cost would be reduced by $309,000. 


ATTACHMENT 2.—Comparison of annual cost 
of power supply for the AEC Paducah proj- 
ect (for 600,000 kilowatts of demand and 
5.2 billion kilowatt-hours per year) 


TVA-PADUCAH CONTRACT 


Energy charges (fuel cost 1514 
cents per million British ther- 
mal units) *............ --=--- $9, 828, 000 


Total cost, per year.......$18, 036, 000 
Total cost per kilowatt-hour 
mills... 
Footnotes at end of table. 


3.47 
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DIXON-YATES PROPOSAL 


Demand charges -..........____ $8, 775, 000 
Energy charges (fuel cost 19 

cents per million British ther- 

SE Ge Fie nck nccetendane $9, 688, 000 
Additional TVA _ transmission 

QUOTE i cutie en citudtntennde 2 $177, 000 
Total cost (excluding taxes) : 

OP FON iicnick atinionecneon $18, 640, 000 

Per kilowatt-hour ..._- mills... 3. 58 
Taxes: 

Arkansas, State and local__... $1, 499, 000 

Federal income............... $820, 000 

POR cbikcininttbasiieens $2, 319, 000 

Total cost (including taxes) : 

i tec EELS $20, 959, 000 

Per kilowatt-hour _.___ mills... 4.03 
Additional cost per year__....._. $2, 923, 000 


* Presently available coal prices were used, 
with an assumed transportation cost differ- 
ential of 80 cents a ton (equivalent to 3.5 
cents per million British thermal units) 
between the Shawnee plant and the Dixon- 
Yates site. Such transportation differential 
would result in fuel costs in the amount of 
$1,820,000. 

? Represents the difference in TVA’s annual 
transmission costs to deliver power from the 
Fulton and Johnsonville plants (430,000) 
and their corresponding costs from the re- 
ceiving point for Dixon-Yates power 
($607,000) . 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE WALTER 
VON TRESCKOW PROPOSAL 


This proposal was submitted by a group 
composed of the following: Walter von 
Tresckow, financial and economic consultant, 
New York City; Harvey Weeks, New York 
City; John N. Mitchell; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, investment bankers of New York 
City; George H. Schwartz, of Schwartz, 
Nathanson & Cohen, attorneys, New York 
City; Zelig Nathanson, of Schwartz, Nathan- 
son & Cohen, New York City; and Robert W. 
Larrow, of MacNamara & Larrow, attorneys, 
Burlington, Vt. 

This group proposed to form a Tennessee 
corporation which would finance, design, 
build, and operate a steamplant with a net 
capability of 620,000 kilowatts on TVA’s Ful- 
ton site under a no-risk contract with AEC 
and/or TVA. Such a plant would be fully 
integrated into and become a part of the 
TVA system. The financing would be 100 
percent debt financing on 35-year mortgage 
revenue bonds at 314 percent interest, with 
amortization over a period of 30 years, be- 
ginning with the sixth year. The design, 
construction, and operation of the plant 
would be on a cost basis with no limit on 
liability of the Government and no risk on 
the part of the proposed corporation except 
for 4 $20-million bond to protect the Gov- 
ernment against increases in construction 
costs from $200 per kilowatt to $233 per kilo- 
watt for a 3-unit plant of 600,000 kilowatt 
nameplate rating. The Government would 
bear the full cost of plant construction up 
to $200 per kilowatt and any costs in excess 
of $233. per kilowatt. 

The Government would pay for power at 
the rate of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, and at 
the end of each year would receive a patron- 
age dividend representing the difference be- 
tween the 5-mill rate and actual cost of op- 
eration, including production, management 
expense, taxes, interest, and amortization of 
debt. The group indicated willingness to 
consider downward adjustment in the 5-mill 
rate as long as any adjusted rate resulted in 
maintaining sufficient margin adequately to 
cover debt service charges. The group sub- 
mitted an estimate of capital costs ranging 
from $90 million to $100 million. 
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As compensation the sponsors would re- 
ceive a fee of $4 million to be paid during 
the fourth and fifth year of the contract 
period, that is, prior to commencement of 
amortization debt payments. An alternate 
method of payment was also proposed which 
would provide for payment of $1 million in 
the fourth year; the balance of $3 million 
to be paid at such times during the period 
of the contract that the Government might 
suggest, with interest at the rate of 444 per- 
cent per annum on any unpaid balances after 
the fourth year. 

The sponsoring group proposed a contract 
with AEC for a period of 25 years following 
the commencement of delivery of power un- 
der the contract, and a subsidiary contract 
with TVA on the same terms as the AEC 
contract for a period of 32 years from the 
commencement of delivery of power to AEC, 
with deliveries under the TVA contract to 
start at the expiration of deliveries under the 
AEC contract (at the end of 25 years), or 
at an earlier date if AEC cancels prior to 
the end of its contract term. 

They further proposed at the end of 30 
years to turn over to TVA for $1 the plant, 
together with all working capital and other 
assets of the corporation, if at that time TVA 
will assume all remaining outstanding bond- 
ed indebtedness and current obligations. An 
alternate proposal would provide that the 
Government, either through AEC or TVA, 
could in the event of cancellation take title 
to the plant and also assume all outstanding 
liabilities of the corporation. 

The sponsoring group indicated that a 
separate management corporation would be 
organized to operate the plant. They ad- 
vised the AEC that this management cor- 
poration would be staffed with properly 
qualified individuals. However, they pre- 
ferred not to divulge the identity of the in- 
dividuals being considered for key jobs in 
the management corporation. 

The estimates submitted as part of the 
proposal are based on a plant having net 
capability of 620,000 kilowatts delivering 
4.73 billion kilowatt-hours per year. The 
group has given a low and high estimated 
annual cost on this basis, ranging from $17,- 
226,000 (3.64 mills per kilowatt-hour) to 
$20,957,000 (4.3 mills per kilowatt-hour). 

As indicated previously, the von Tresckow 
proposal is a cost-type proposal with all risk 
being assumed by the Federal Government, 
and therefore a direct cost comparison with 
the Dixon-Yates proposal, which includes 
elements of risk and limitations on Govern- 
ment liability, is not valid. However, an 
analysis has been made to outline the pos- 
sible differences in cost between the two pro- 
posals. This analysis is attached (attach- 
ment 3). 

For purposes of comparability, this analy- 
sis is based on provision of 600,000 kilowatts 
of capacity and 5.2 billion kilowatt-hours 
per year, an average heat rate over the 25- 
year period of 9,674 British thermal units and 
a fuel cost of 18.4 cents per million British 
thermal units which\is TVA’s estimate of the 
cost of fuel delivered to the Fulton site. On 
this basis the comparative costs range from a 
low estimate of $19,346,000 (3.72 mills) to a 
high estimate of $22,022,000 (4.24 mills) as 
compared to $20,569,000 (3.96 mills) for the 
Middle South-Southern proposal. 

The analysis also shows that annual cost 
could increase as much as from $20,977,000 
(4.03 mills) to $23,653,000 (4.55 mills) due 
to increased construction costs, as compared 
to $20,854,000 (4.01 mills) for the Middle 
South-Southern proposal. 

On the basis of the very general estimates 
and the limited information on which these 
estimates are founded, and the lack of defi- 
nit® knowledge that there would be a com- 
petent, skillful operating organization, it 
could not be concluded that there would be 
any savings to the Federal Government under 
this proposal as compared with the Middle 
South-Southern proposal, 
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Following are several significant consid- 
erations in connection with this proposal: 

1. Complete risk for all cost is assumed by 
the Federal Government and there is no 
ceiling on maximum liability except as may 
be covered by the performance bond previ- 
ously discussed. 

2. The estimates used are quite general 
and as far as can be determined are not 
based on any preliminary engineering studies 
or any firm commitments for fuel supply. 

3. Realization of the estimates depends 
entirely on the ability and skill of the groups 
who will design, build, and operate. There 
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are no other safeguards to insure reasonable 
limitation on costs. 

4. The essential difference between this 
proposal and a direct appropriation to Tv, 
is that a capital outlay by the United States 
of approximately $100 million, the cost esti. 
mated by TVA for construction of equivalent 
capacity at the Fulton site, would not be 
necessary. Under this proposal the capital 
would be provided by privately issued bonds 
at 3% percent, the full interest and amor. 
tization on which, together with a $4 million 
fee, would be ultimately paid by the Goy- 
ernment. 


ATTACHMENT 3.—Comparison of cost to Federal Government for poor supply delivered to 


TVA system in Memphis area (for 600,000 kilowatts of deman 


hours per year) 


and 5.2 billion kilowatt- 








Federal capital investment required: 


De ee ik. 2c cn cnccccewsiticodaidsctnace 
2. For transmission lines........................---.<- 


IE eiiatinhbteciicoorcennseninibbunmintntipneese: 


Annual cost to Federal Government: 
1. Estimated base cost before taxes-- 
2. State and local taxes..........- 
3. Federal income tax........... 


4. Doetel, PeebeRing tages... .-nissccdcanceucessce 
Mills per kilowatt-hour_...............-. 
5. Credit for Federal income tax..-....--...-.-.-.-.-- 


6. Net cost to Federal Government. -........-.-. 
Mills per kilowatt-hour_...........------ 





Von Tresckow estimate 























7. Possible increased cost (due to capital cost exceeding the 


estimate) ___. 


Mills per kilowatt-hour_.-_-----------.-..-.--- 
8. Sponsors guaranty against further increase...-.-.- 


Dixon-Yates 
——————— - ——————] proposal, firm 
Low estimate | High estimate contract 
ivkaiatl None None None 
ocinatin $10, 156, 000 $10, 156, 000 $9, 840, 000 
es 10, 156, 000 10, 156, 000 9, 840,000 
19, 196, 000 20, 922, 000 19, 070, 000 
150, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 499; 000 
eadcuceshcccousaledbedbadagbendeal 820, 000 
an 19, 346, 000 22, 022, 000 21, 389,000, 
apedbali (3. 72) (4. 24) (4.1) 
Seasnee)| sasecscessascns clones cnennevesetd 820, 000 
ao 19, 346, 000 2, 022, 000 20, 569,000, 
Base (3.72) (4. 24) (3.96) 
20, 977,000 23, 653, 000 20, 854, 000 
eee (4.03) (4. 55) (4.01) 
‘sehamaied None None « 





1 Contract guaranty. 
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Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the July 6, 1954, edition of the In- 
dependence Examiner, Independence, 


Mo.: 
A Harp One To Ficure Out 


One is inclined to agree with Congressman 
JEFFREY HILLELSON when he said last Satur- 
day “I don’t believe that our Government 
should be spending money outside the 
United States for employment of other 
people when it means the possible loss of 
some jobs in the United States.” 


He was referring to the recent passage of 
the $3,338,000,000 foreign aid bill, which he 
voted against. And the Congressman from 
the fourth district of which Independence 
is a part also said he believes the whole for- 
eign policy of the United States should be 
reappraised. 

Congressman HILLELSON declared that the 
offshore procurement contracts, which have 
been signed by the Department of the Army 
as a United States agent for production of 
ammunition in foriegn countries, were one 
reason why he voted against the Foreign 
Aid Bill. 

This business of setting up plants in other 
countries and employing persons there to 
make ammunition is not met with too much 
enthusiasm, particularily at points in this 
country where part of the economy of those 
communities is affected by employment at 


United States Army arsenals—such as Inde- 
pendence which has such a plant in its own 
backyard. 

The enthusiasm is even less when there 
has been a lay-off of an estimated 2,000 per- 
sons at the Lake City plant because of the 
curtailment of production of small arms am- 
munition at all plants througout the country 
according to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. If there is a great backlog of such 
ammunition as the Army indicates by cut- 
ting the production, then of course there is 
no point in continuing operations. But, in 
the face of new contracts for the making of 
the same or similar types of ammuntion in 
other countries, as announced, a lot of 
people, particularly those who have been 
released from the plants, see red. 

That was the case with an Independence 
woman who saw a news dispatch stating that 
a $9 million contract for 30 caliber ammu- 
nition is expected to be signed soon by the 
United States Army and 2 Japanese firms. 
She had just been released at Lake City. 
Later another dispatch told of contracts be- 
ing signed with Yugoslavia for production of 
104 millimeter and 76 millimeter shells. 

Congressman HILLetson went into the 
matter with the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. He was told offshore procurement 
of ammunition contracted for the fiscal year 
1954, amounted to $226 million while de- 
liveries by United States producers for the 
same period amounted to about $3,200 mil- 
lion. That, the Army spokesman said, indi- 
cated only 7 percent of the ammunition pro- 
cured was offshore. 

Answers to questions asked by HILLELSON 
were not conclusive as they were not in the 
case of Senator Evwarp J. Ture, of Minne- 
sota, who, last February, asked the Army 
office to tell him what effect offshore pro- 
curement has had with to curtail- 
ment of production in the United States, 
leading to extensive layoff of workers. Sena- 
tor THyYz got no answer to this in the first 
letter he received. The Army spokesman 
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stated that “present offshore ammunition 
procurement programs, had they been sched- 
wed with producers in this country, would 
serve only briefly to sustain our present ex- 
panded production rate.” 

Senator THyYE tried again, asking specific 
questions such as, “How many American 
workers have been displaced by the offshore 
procurement?” and, “Are offshore procure- 
ments being made at the expense of Ameri- 
can workers and American manufacturers?” 
He got a long letter back detailing the whole 
offshore program, quoting figures above as 
to amounts spent last year, and stating that 
“production of ammunition being contract- 
ed offshore through the MDAP-Army pro- 
gram is for delivery to, and consumption by, 
NATO and other Allied forces.” It was also 
said that “Funds used are appropriated for 
foreign aid specifically and are not part of 
the Army’s regular budget.” 

As to answers to Senator THYE’s specific 
questions about the affect on employment in 
United States arsenals—well they weren't 
forthcoming. This was part of the last let- 
ter to him: “Estimates of the numbers of 
American workers who are affected adversely 
by MDAP-Army offshore procurement are 
not available, and if computed would be 
highly hypothetical.” 

A lot of mumbo-jumbo as we see it. Sena- 
tor THYE must have thought so too, for he 
had all the letters in the exchange spread 
on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





The Mutual Security Act 





SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9678) to pro- 
mote the security and foreign poliey of the 
United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, too many people, it seems to me, 
have come to give unthinking currency 
to that old phrase “giveaway program” 
when they refer to our mutual-security 
operations, This program is, in fact, one 
which is vital to the defense of the 
United States of America—just as much 
as the vast sums which we have shown 
our willingness to grant freely to our 
own Armed Forces. The program which 
we have before us today is complex; it 
includes a great variety of activities in 
many different parts of the world. But 
they are all linked, directly or indirectly, 
by the contribution they are making, and 
will continue to make, to the safety of 
our own country and our-own free way 
of life. 

That way of life is challenged in every 
part of the world today. The immediate 
form of the challenge varies from place 
to place; therefore, the defense against 
it must vary from place to place. But 
everywhere the ultimate target of the 
Communist challenge can be seen to be 
this very Nation of ours, citadel of lib- 
erty and enterprise. And, therefore, it 
1s up to us to act to resist the challenge 
as best we can wherever it rears its ugly 
head, with whatever means are appro- 
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priate in a particular place, with what- 
ever allies we can obtain in a particular 
situation—before our own country be- 
comes the immediate target of a Com- 
munist surge which shall have engulfed 
the other continents of earth. We in 
America can count ourselves blessed that 
that menace is still at long range, that 
we have some time left to shore up the 
defenses of the whole free world—de-. 
fences which constitute the outer bul- 
warks of our own national security. 

And the great virtue of this mutual- 
security program is that it is so carefully 
devised to meet the particular dangers 
which exist in each particular area with 
the particular weapons—military, eco- 
nomic, educational, psychological— 
which offer the best prospect, within the 
prudent limits of our means, to counter 
those dangers area by area. 

We are not putting all our eggs in one 
basket. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
the atom bomb to deter communism. 
We know the Communists can infiltrate 
areas where we dare not risk using the 
atom bomb. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
our own Armed Forces. We know that 
we do not possess the manpower to police 
the vrorld. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
conventional armaments in the hands of 
others. We know that unpopular gov- 
ernments can be subverted by. Commu- 
nists from within even where the Com- 
munists would hesitate or be unable to 
use direct armed force from without. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on large-scale economic development as- 
sistance. We know that some countries 
cannot absorb it and that too-rapid 
social change may sometimes simply 
throw oil on the leaping flames of com- 
munism. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
technical assistance. We know that the 
widespread benefits of point 4 cannot in 
every case improve the situation fast 
enough to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on unilateral American action in these 
fields. We know that often a particular 
activity is more acceptable to other peo- 
ples if handled through the United Na- 
tion, free from suspicion of United States 
pressure. 

So we are presenting to the House a 
program which integrates these various 
partial solutions, dovetailing them to the 
varied circumstances and needs of the 
free peoples. To be sure, the world 
situation is still fluid, especially in the 
Far East. We must leave the adminis- 
trators leeway to make future adjust- 
ments. But the House and the Ameri- 
can people should be reassured to know 
that the authorization now before us has 
already been subjected to most intensive 
scrutiny and criticism. The Foréign 
Affairs Committee held daily hearings for 
almost three months—twice a day during 
the last 3 weeks. Every executive pro- 
posal for substantial expenditures, in 
every country concerned, has been mi- 
nutely examined, both separately and 
from the viewpoint of an integrated pro- 
gram. The result is a plan of authoriza- 
tion which merits confidence. 
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My Democratic friends will recognize 
that this represents the continuation of 
several programs which our party initi- 
ated. And may I say that although 
there have been times in recent months 
when Democrats were legitimately dis- 
turbed at what seemed to be the hesita- 
tion of this administration to grasp the 
hand of bipartisanship which we have’so 
freely extended—still this particular bill 
constitutes a fine example of nonparti- 
san, painstaking congressional activity 
in which the participants on both sides 
can properly take pride. Democrats and 
Republicans alike deserve credit for im- 
portant contributions to the bill that is 
before us. Correspondingly, my fellow 
partisans should avoid the temptation to 
stand smugly aside and point a finger of 
scorn at an overseas program which is 
obviously not succeeding everywhere. 
We cannot expect it to. As Americans, 
we can only do our best, and seek to 
persuade others to do likewise. 

The objective is the defense of the 
United States—to be achieved through 
a defense in depth—not the kind of a 
defense which would begin by fatalisti- 
cally conceding to the Communists the 
population and resources of half the 
world. We intend to do our best to work 
with the non-Communist peoples of the 
earth to keep them non-Communist— 
not to attempt to remake them in our 
own image, not to turn them into semi- 
colonial dependencies of the United 
States, but to encourage and assist them 
to be come self-governing and pro- 
gressive, imbued with national self- 
respect and determined to maintain a 
position independent of Moscow and 
Peiping. 

We have suffered setbacks in these ef- 
forts. We are suffering setbacks today, 
mainly in southeast Asia. These set- 
backs give us cause for grave concern— 
but surely do not justify any abandon- 
ment or suspension of our activities in 
that area, which is so vital to our whole 
defensive position in the Far East. 

We should take heart from the notable 
successes which our programs have 
achieved in other areas of the world—in 
Europe, in the Middle East, in Korea, 
and Japan. In all of these places the 
chances of Communist triumphs in the 
near future seem smaller than at any 
time since 1947. The immediate crisis 
area has been narrowed to southeast 
Asia. There it may be that we are bound 
to experience Communist gains as long 
as neither our own Government nor our 
allies show the willingness to intervene 
more actively. But in the apparent ab- 
sence of a will to do so, this House should 
at least recognize that the kind of varied, 
flexible program which we are present- 
ing today goes as far as is feasible to 
salvage as much as possible from the 
grasping claws of Asian communism. 
Half a loaf is better than none—and we 
ourselves may find it more digestible than 
the whole loaf of direct intervention. 

We must take guard also that we do 
not allow our frustrations in southeast 
Asia to undermine the successes we have 
achieved elsewhere in building situations 
of growing strength through cooperation 
with allies and friendly peoples. It is 
bad enough to lose ground in Indochina 
without then compounding the evil by 
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tearing apart the Big Three alliance, 
merely in order to allocate the blame. 

I certainly believe that the establish- 
ment of a position of strength in south- 
east Asia—and in Indochina itself—is 
a vital national interest of the United 
States. But I also know that whatever 
happens in that area, we Americans are 
going to continue to need in many 
places—and ought to value—the coop- 
eration of those few other great peoples 
of earth who share with us a long tradi- 
tion of democratic self-government and 
adhere to western principles of justice. 
The very preservation of our civilization 
in the fullest sense requires a ready in- 
terchange of the resources of the West- 
ern world—not just the material re- 
sources, however indispensable they may 
be, but also the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual resources of the various nations 
which share our Christian heritage. We 
will impoverish our ‘minds if we shut 
our ears to the ideas of our close allies, 
just as we would impoverish our ma- 
terial capacity to resist communism if 
we were to isolate ourselves from the 
great areas of the world. We have got 
to keep these channels open. 

We should remember that it is not 
much better to shut ourselves off from 
the advice of our friends merely because 
of an exaggerated sense of our own 
righteousness, than it would be to shut 
ourselves off because of base timidity. 
Lately the course of events in southeast 
Asia has led us toward moral and poli- 
tical pitfalls. Many Americans seem 
to the parading our national piety, and 
adopting toward friendly but hard- 
pressed peoples a holier-than-thou at- 
titude, which is of course deeply offensive 
to them—and which in turn threatens 
to produce in ourselves an inbreeding of 
thought that could disastrously blind 
us to the realities of the world in which 
we live. Pride, including spiritual pride, 
“goeth before a fall.” It would be well 
for all Americans to keep this in mind 
in voicing judgment upon our allies for 
their reluctance always to go along with 
us. 
We cannot escape our position of 
world leadership. And wise leadership, 
like love, suffers long and is kind. 

We can still learn from those we lead. 

Nor is it we who are doing all the suf- 
fering. ‘The principle of mutual secu- 
rity is a principle of proportionate sacri- 
fice for joint defense. The defense bur- 
dens individually borne by our allies may 
not approach ours in dollar totals—but 
they are being carried by peoples with 
much lower standards of living than 
ours, who are eager as we are to improve 
their standards. In many cases for them 
to increase their own defense burdens 
would simply play directly into the hands 
of the Communists—with the result that 
the net gain in will and capacity for de- 
fense would negligible. 

At the NATO headquarters in Paris, 
a French colonel with decades of serv- 
ice—including World War II and two 3- 
year tours of combat duty in Indochina— 
receives no more pay than an American 
master sergeant. We prosperous Amer- 
icans need to think a little more deeply 
about the real meaning of equality of 
sacrifice whenever we are tempted to 
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bandy about the notion that FOA is a 
giveaway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the bright 
hope—and I have not yet despaired of 
its fulfillment—that this legislation 
might be viewed as a symbol of our ac- 
ceptance of leadership of the peoples of 
the world who are eager for peace, con- 
ditioned by justice and decency; that 
the positive phases of this great program 
would be emphasized; and that no one 
might say, whatever differences as to 
detail should develop, that we do this 
grudgingly and only because of the fears 
and tensions that exist. There are com- 
pelling reasons for this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman. I am firmly convinced that 
it is in America’s interest. The fact that 
it is also in the interest of others who 
are still free to determine their qwn 
destiny and to build their own structures 
of government, does not make it less in 
our own Nation’s interest. I believe the 
day will come when everyone of us who 
takes this view will recall with satisfae- 
tion having had a share in one of the 
most significant enactments of the post- 
war period. , 





Why the Delay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an appropriate editorial entitled, 
“Why the Delay?” appearing in the Pilot 
of July 10, 1954, the official publication 
of the archdiocese of Boston: 

WHY THE DELAy? 


The best of legislation very often faces not 
one but two real tests of its strength. First, 
a bill is considered and debated before the 
duly authorized legislators prior to its pas- 
sage into law; secondly, having been passed, 
the new legal instrument must weather the 
administrative trials which necessarily arise 
in its proper execution. We might in a sense 
look upon this two-sided struggle of a piece 
of legislation as a test of its capability to 
become law and its ultimate operability as 
law. 

All this brings to mind the situation sur- 
rounding the Refugee Relief Act which was 
passed by the Congress last summer and 
signed by the President in August. What 
with the discussions and sometimes bitter 
controversies provoked by the parent law of 
all immigration, the McCarran Act, it was 
little wonder that such a bill permitting 
the admission of 214,000 persons from refu- 
gee or overpopulated areas came in for its 
share of opposition. Now, almost a year 
after its enactment, the effectiveness of the 
Refugee Act has scarcely been demonstrated. 
Up to the present time hardly any visas have 
been granted under this new law; perhaps 
as few as 50, according to available figures. 
The question then comes to mind, why the 
delay? 

Not without some merit has been the ex- 
planation in certain quarters that it has 
taken these many months to set in motion 
all the details of administration. Undoubt- 
edly, those charged with the management of 
the act have been hard at work, and it is 
hoped that in the coming months the proc- 
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essing of applicants for admission to the 
country will be greatly speeded. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that this 
whole business is not something entirely 
new. During the years 1948-52 the displaced 
persons program was in operation, and more 
than 400,000 people came to these shores, 
Surely the experience gained at that time, 
even admitting of present personnel turn. 
over, should facilitate the current program. 

In view of the broad scope and ambition 
of this new act, embracing as it does peoples 
of the Far and Near East as well as Europeans 
outside the Iron Curtain, it is evident that 
bottlenecks have occurred somewhere along 
the line. Whatever they have been, where- 
ever they have been, in this country or over- 
seas, difficulties involved in the carrying out 
of this act must be overcome. Time is of the 
essence; obstacles therefore must be eradi- 
cated. 

As citizens and as Catholics it is not easy 
for us to disavow interest in a resettlement 
program which Pope Pius has referred to on 
many occasions as the only solution to the 
problems of many afflicted peoples of the 
world. Recalling the magnificent achieve- 
ment under the previous displaced persons 
acts when over 135,000 persons were reset- 
tled by Catholic agencies under the super- 
vision of the War Relief Services—National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (not exceeded 
by any of the other 14 sponsorsing groups), 
we can be sure that our church leaders wil! 
not be remiss in following out the present 
law. It remains then for the individual 
Catholics to alert themselves to their part in 
the Refugee Relief Act. This new bill re- 
,aQuires assurances by an individual citizen 
that any person being admitted will have a 
home, a job, and that there is no danger of 
his becoming a public charge. 

Distressed as we might be by the seemingly 
quiescent state of the act a year after its 
passage, may we in no way impede its future 
progress. Good only until December 1956, 
this noble and generous assistance on the 
part of our Government to our less fortunate 
brethren of the world can stand no further 
delay. For our part as Catholics we can keep 
in mind and heart the prayer to Our Lady of 
the Migrant written by the Holy Father: 

“Most Holy Virgin Mary, escort of exiles, 
who trudge the roads of all the world in 
search of work and bread, look with compas- 
sion upon our situation and bless all who 
help us.” (Pius XII, 1954.) 





Elbridge Gerry, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Saturday, July 10, 1954. It 
is entitled “Tribute to Elbridge Gerry.” 

Elbridge Gerry was a native of Marble- 
head, Mass., and is the only signer of the 
Declaration of Independence to have 
found his final resting place in Wash- 
ington. It is interesting to note that the 
term “gerrymandering,” which we hear 
so often in political debate, was derived 
from his name. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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1954 
TRIBUTE TO ELBRIDGE GERRY 


Elbridge Gerry was the only signer of the 
Declaration of Independence to find a final 
— place in Washington. He was a 

sative of Marblehead, Mass., born July 17, 
1964. The story of his youth is incomplete, 
put it is known that’ he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1762, joined his father and two 
elder brothers in the shipping, export, and 
import trade and was elected to the Colonial 
General Court in 1772, thus meeting and be- 
coming closely associated with Samuel 
Adams. A more natural alliance never hap- 
pened. As events developed John Hancock 
temporarily was added to the partnership. 
Matters came to a climax on April 18-19, 
1775, at Lexington and Concord. 

Gerry also was influenced by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, whom he had met in New York as 
early as 1764. When he journeyed to the 
Congress in Philadelphia with John Adams 
late in January 1776 he was an implacable 
enemy of King George III. Naturally then, 
he voted for Richard Henry Lee’s resolution 
and the adoption of the Declaration. His 
work subsequently was more individualistic. 
He was a merchant and a stern republican. 
His objection to the Federal Constitution 
drove him deeper into isolation and left him 
in a gloomy frame of mind, but his useful- 
ness to his country was by no means ended. 
He was a member of the XYZ mission to 
France in 1797-98, Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1810-12, Vice President of the 
United States in 1813-14, his term ending 
with his sudden death on November 23 of the 
last named year. 

The relation of Elbridge Gerry to Wash- 
ington was that of a father, for it was he 
who, on October 17, 1783, first suggested in 
Congress the creation of a Federal Capital 
in the Potomac region, near Georgetown. 


‘ Three monuments in his honor exist in the 


District of Columbia—namely, the shaft 
erected over his grave in the Congressional 
Cemetery, his collection of books in the Su- 
preme Court Building, and the phrase “ger- 
rymandering,” often used in political debate 
to connote geographical maneuvering for 
partisan advantage. The District of Colum- 
bia Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution did well to honor him on this past 
Fourth of July. 





Opinion Poll Report for Brighton, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
resent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people of 
my district, but to acquaint them person- 
ally with some of the vital issues here in 
Washington. 
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of the letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire, and the tabulated results 
for Brighton, Mass.: 


UNITED STATES 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NeicuHpors: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
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sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made, I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAs P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire 


eee 


FOREIGN POLICY 








No 
Yes | No | opin- 
ion 





1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our international relations? 391 475 145 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-aid program? 624 | 293 94 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations?_...................____- 821 139 51 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nations?___.___...__._............. 673 | 244 4 
5. Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 








how and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them help themselves)?_...| 898 92 21 

(a) Do you believe this program should be reduced?_____......__.___...... .| 112 566 383 

6. De-you believe that Russia should be permitted to remain in the United Natior _| 556] 404 51 
7. Do you believe Communist China should be seated in the United Nations?_.............._- 142| 828 41 


TARIFF POLICY 


1. Do you support the present methods of handling tariffs?_. 
2. Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the U nite d States regardle ss of the effe et 


that it may have on the American worke r? 


STATEHOOD 
1. Do you fav or conferring statehood on— 


TAX POLICY 


1. Do you believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in 


SI i Rn 
If opposed, which of these steps would you take— 
(a) Keep taxes high?_. 


(b) Cut domestic spending? cc aie ch ae aan 


151 | 344 516 
141 719 151 
979 





tp dpe eoaeidaleieidlasahdiahiallbseinaticaniincndieninivstiinsiaenliagh 718 162 131 
de procusccacseunstboukeccesecccceoesse< 788 142 sl 


ip toittndn online lan biaiepestin exgasietnepicien vdtahesmsibipiniioe 212 314 455 
eitcjeancininis arn tieetaispecinedaiaAanataadae vetaialeiied 475 141 395 


. Do you feel taxes should be cut more than they already have been?_....----................ 303 | 283 425 


o 

3. Do you support an increase in the exemption for depende nts? 
4. Do you favor cutting income taxes across the board percentagew ise? 
5. 


5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends and other unes ured ‘income? 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations? is f 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income?_....................-.-.-.-- 819 | 121 7 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


tained? 


. Do you believe that the present 2 percent social security tax on the employee should be main- ‘ 
Riachebed legs dae acteinns Bical bariolinastiliccelmsicwmeaudataineel'. mae 1 142 





161 759 212 
344 455 191 
222 526 263 








2. Do you believe it should be returned to 11g percent? atin chaliadieethaismatl nniacidihatidislebimsicahewntedial 61 718 232 
3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits? . _- olicmupitticadkiomerecuntengeinctail «<a lil lil 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social secur ity? 7? 77 | 222 212 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance should be covered by 

SE akg ie da Slicing. dd in etene-dikadentibodiieGablndinbsdntinbbuweminais 292 | 608; iil 

HOUSING 

1, Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Gov- 

ernments?_____ 455 | 475 81 
2. Do you believe these should be multiple. “unit dwe llings?....- 172 | 465 374 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units?_............. ied I Danes ti acinar iene rete 170 | 431 410 

LAROR LEGISLATION 

1, Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage? -.-........-...---.----.---------------------- 546 | 363 102 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New England insofar as compe ting with the Southern 


States is concerned? 


ee 


(@) Would you favor outright repeal?___________.- 
(6) Would you favor changes through amendments?. 
Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers?_........-----.------- 324 | 293 394 
Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business?...............-- 263 | 243 505 


rd 


In your opinion could small! business afford an increase? _____- a 
Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor?.. -------------- - = = 
in crenlaltinabiseanicscnent cited: <aldiesesqcniapipeiiitd J 536 3 


apimiitiponeniadqowsminéminenrensanaih 435 | 344 232 





en 323 334 


SE 121 405 


8ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


1, Do you understand the questions involved in the St. Lawrence seaway? __-.--- 


wceesee-| 545] 233 233 


2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our area?_..._-_- 27: 374 364 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 


The number of returns, and the in- AFCA? --- ~~~ na -nnnnn nnn weweewennana---2=------== eeewennneenosnncnweoeennnneecnoenoc sees 304) 364 
ne have been most gratify- VOTING AGE 
ing that the poll has been mu- hould be gi he righ te in national 
tually Geueeeee: Seeman. tm eng * olde ne ere eee 375 | 506] 4 
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Questionnaire—Continued 








LOCAL ISSUES 


1. Do you believe the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance?._..._.______-.-..-- 


No 
Yes | No |opin- 
ion 


2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 


Please use the back page for additional comments on any of these subjects, and any other 


issues in which you are particularly interested, 
DUNG... cicin ninerentneiceeetiidintionniealamanaedensaint 
0 aS a 











History of Texas Good Neighbor 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas Christian University 
Press has just published a history of the 
Texas Good Neighbor Commission, the 
organization that, for the past 11 years, 
has been engaged in furthering good re- 
lations between the people of the State 
of Texas and the Republic of Mexico. 

This is an important book about an 
important work. Under the chairman- 
ship since 1949 of Neville Penrose, Fort 
Worth oil man and civic leader, the 
Good Neighbor Commission has accom- 
plished much. 

I ask unanimous consent that an an- 
nouncement from the Texas Christian 
University Press regarding publication of 
this history, written by Mrs. Nelde Ward 
Kingrea, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD.. 


There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The first complete study of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission, published this month 
by the Texas Christian University Press, has 
drawn praise from national and State offi- 
cials. 

Written by Mrs. Nellie Ward Kingrea, of 
Fort Worth, in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of her M. A. degree, the 150-page 
book is a thorough survey of conditions that 
gave rise to the commission, of its activa- 
tion and personnel and of its accomplish- 
ments and failures through its first decade. 

The author, a public school teacher for 
many years, has gone to scores of original 
sources, conducted many interviews and 
weighed the evidence in a thorough manner, 

Included are letters, memoranda, reports 
any many other materials now published for 
the first time. There is a complete bibliog- 
raphy. 

“I feel certain that this history of the 
commission will further the fine relations we 
now enjoy with our neighbors south of the 
border,”’ said Gov. Allan Shivers. 

Henry F. Holland, a Texan, now Assistant 
Secretary of the United States State Depart- 
ment, had praise for the commission. 

“The aims of the commission have always 
had the support of the Department of State 
and I feel, both as a Texan and in my offi- 
cial position, that the members are to be 


congratulated on the valuable work done to 
date,” he wrote. 

Raymond Moley, of New York and News- 
week magazine said: “It seems to me that 
under the direction of Neville G. Penrose, 
the Good Neighbor Commission of Texas has 
shown the Nation a most sane and workable 
plan of improving race relations. I only 
wish that it could apply to all parts of this 
most controversial subject.” 

Mrs. Kingrea opens her study with a dis- 
cussion of the strategic position of Texas in 
the matter of Latin American relations. She 
points up the many problems of discrimina- 
tion, cheap labor, and other areas in which 
there was, and continues to be, conflict be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. 

Under Gov. Coke Stevenson, the Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas was formed 
by proclamation in 1943. R. E. Smith was 
named first chairman and Pauline Kibbe the 
first executive secretary. There was plenty 
of work to do in the effort to improve condi- 
tions and this study takes up the cases in 
some detail. 

The commission’s work is studied in three 
periods: 1943-45 when emphasis was on edu- 
cation and health; 1945-49 when labor prob- 
lems held the stage; and 1949-53 when local 
action and public relations were stressed. 

Neville Penrose, Fort Worth oilman, be- 
came chairman in 1949. Under his leader- 
ship, the commission's work has gone stead- 
ily forward and much of the material for 
this book came from his files. 





Sebree Hopes the Valley’s Program 
Becomes a Reality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sebree Banner, of Sebree, Ky., was 1 of 
the 12 newspapers of the Green River 
Valley which jointly published the Green 
River Valley celebration special on July 
8, 1954. My good friends, Byron Royster, 
mayor of Sebree, and Baxter Melton, edi- 
tor of the Sebree Banner, have always 
been staunch supporters for the develop- 
ment of the Green River Valley, and are 
two of our outstanding citizens. The 
Green River Valley celebration special 
carries an article written by the two 
above-named gentiemen entitled ““‘Sebree 
Hopes the Valley’s Program Becomes a 
Reality.” 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
herewith this article: 


Sesree HoPes THE VALLEY’s PROGRAM 
BECOMES A REALITY 


Sebree’s mayor, Byron Royster, is a board 
member of the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., and has supported it from the 
start, attending a number of its functions, 
including the lower river inspection last 
December, along with Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper and Congressman WILLIAM H. 
NATCHER. 

Under all of these circumstances, it is 
obvious that the city of Sebree fully sup- 
ports the league’s program and especially 
that of flood control and water storage out- 
lined in great detail herein. 

Additionally, the Sebree Banner, knowing 
full well the great opportunities such im- 
provements would make available to all 
towns in the valley, endorses heartily all the 
efforts of the league. 

From time to time, Sebree’s city officials 
have received inquiries about land in the 
area from industries considering the location 
of plants here. Many times such plants have 
been lost, because of the history of floods 
and inundation in this area. 

There is much acreage in this area very 
much suitable to the location of industry, be- 
cause of the labor supply and the ideal 
transportation facilities available. Sebree, 
on the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, now also is on the main north. 
south highway, route 41. Moreover, it also 
is served by a major east-west link, high- 
way 56, which seems likely to be improved 
even more. 





Air Spotters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Air Spotters Spot Thieves, 
Fires, Too,” published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, July 11, 1954. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I believe very strongly 
in building up our civilian defense. The 
article deals with the work which air 
spotters do, not only from the standpoint 
of security, but also in connection with 
spotting fires, thieves, and robbers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Am Spotrers Spot Tuteves, Fmes, Too— 

Corps, Now 2 Yrars Oxp, Is 350,000 Srrone, 

Dornec ALL Kinps or SERVICES 

WaAsuHINGTON, July 10.—Two years ago next 
Wednesday began a continentwide undertak- 
ing vital to United States defense. 

The Ground Observer Corps, on July 14, 
1952, began Operation Skywatch—a peace- 
time round-the-clock alert against surprise 
aerial invasion. 2 

More than 250,000 strong today, the corps 
and its nationwide string of spotter towers 
are permanent fixtures in “long-haul’’ de- 
fense plans. As a voluntary civilian arm of 
the Air Force Aid Defense Command, the 
corps is one-third as big in numbers as the 
uniformed Air Force itself. 
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The goal is 500,000 observers to run 19,000 
observation posts and 49 filter centers 
through which reports of unidentified planes 
would be processed. 

RADAR MISSES LOW FLIERS 


Why aircraft spotters in the age of radar 
and superspeed bombers? Because radar can 
miss aircraft flying at low level, skimming 
over hills or through valleys. The presence 
of a civilian spotter at the right place and 
rght time could save a city. 

“The fact that more than 305,000 persons 
nave joined the corps shows a “patriotic 
response to a rather tedious peacetime duty 
without parallel in our history,” said the 
headquarters of the Air Defense Command, 
Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

The record reveals tales of boredom in the 
lonely observation towers, but it also shows 
that the corps has run into excitement en- 
tirely apart from its Job of watching for 
unfriendly aircraft. Robbers and fires have 
been detected from the towers, lost planes 
have been tracked down and even automobile 
speeders have been fined. 

In Elmira, N. Y., law offenders automat- 
ically are taken to the spotter tower if Justice 
of the Peace Leroy Peterson is not in his 
office. Squire Peterson will be in the tower, 
for he takes his skywatching seriously. 

So do Mr. and Mrs. Keith Saunders at 
Springfield, Ill. Their tour of spotting duty 
fell on their 30th wedding anniversary, so 
they celebrated on the job. 

Joe Durant, a disabled coal miner in 
Uniontown, Pa., is a man with an uneventful 
career aS a spotter but he figures, no planes 
these days is good news. Mr. Durant, 48 
years old, worked the midnight-to-6-a.-m. 
shift 7 days a week for 7 months and never 
saw an airplane. 


ONE SPOTTED A TORNADO 


Edward Schmuch, 16, of Milford, Mich., 
became a tornado spotter as well as an air- 
craft spotter. Standing at his exposed post, 
he was able to report a twister’s progress and 
tip firefighters on the location of fires in the 
tornado’s wake. 

Lt. William James, of the Air Force, thanks 
Charles Amy, post superviser at Spencer, 
Idaho, for saving his life. When a fighter 
plane was reported missing over northern 
Idaho, the Boise filter center flashed the 
word and in an hour Mr. Amy had a report 
from a rancher. Rescue planes found Lieu- 
tenant James’ downed plane near Kilgore, 
Idaho, where he had spent a frigid night 
wrapped in his parachute. He would have 
died of exposure if not found soon. 

The Air Defense Command reports that 
one of its most enthusiastic spotters is Julius 
Szakats, 24, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Born in 
Budapest, Hungary, he spent 5 years in a 
displaced persons camp in Germany. 

“I know what it is to lose my country,” 
he told the Ground Observer Corps recruiter. 





Texas Soil-Conservation Work Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, soil-conservation district workers 
from the four States of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas met in 
Dallas last week. A brief report of the 
opening meeting of the workers, as pub- 
lished in the Dallas Morning News, dem- 
onstrates very strikingly the great value 
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of the work being done by the soil-con- 
servation district supervisors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Dallas Morning News be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Waters Davis, Jr., of League City, president 
of the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, called for a stronger job of 
selling soil-saving work at the opening ses- 
sion Wednesday of a 2-day meeting in the 
Baker Hotel. 

Speaking to about 150 soil-conservation 
district workers from 4 States—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas—Davis said 
“the biggest problem soil-conservation work- 
ers face today is the same as it was 10 years 
ago—too few people know what we're trying 
to do. Most people think we're on the Fed- 
eral payroll.” 

Soil-conservation district supervisors are 
farmers who conduct the conservation activi- 
ties in a designated district. 

He lauded the new Texas dealer-district 
program, which got its start recently in 
Dallas. With this program farm-equipment 
dealers are joining in the effort to sell farm- 
ers on the values of soil conservation. 

“Too many farmers are telling us that they 
can’t afford soil conservation,” Davis said. 
“I don’t think we're trying to sell them 
enough on the basis of its paying them more 
than they put into it. I believe all farmers 
face a tough time, but I know that soil con- 
servation cooperators will not have as tough 
a time.” 

Davis also said that the soil conservation 
organization should appoint a committee to 
establish conservation practices on public 
lands. 

“The State of Texas has large holdings of 
public land,” he said, “and I believe it is the 
most beat-up land in the State.” 

Dr. Charles Whitfield, liaison field man 
on research between the soil-conservation 
districts and the Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service, asked district su- 
pervisors to report on research needs in the 
districts. He promptly was told by several 
district supervisors that research is needed 
on water intake in the soil and in brush 
clearing. : 

One supervisor from Oklahoma said there 
are 10 million acres of useless timber in his 
State that needs to be converted into pasture 
land. 

At a dinner meeting, A. H. Settle of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., presented 
plaques to outstanding district supervisors 
and farmer cooperators in the four-State 
area. The winners also will receive trips in 
December to the company’s farm in Arizona. 

Winners in Texas were Kaufman-Van 
Zandt district, A. M. McWilliams, Wills Point, 
supervisor, and Grady McFarland, Wills Point, 
cooperator; Pedernales district, Victor Wen- 
mohs, Cypress Mills, supervisor, and Carlos 
Grote, Johnson City, cooperator; and Bra- 
zoria-Galveston district, W. L. Nash, East 
Columbia, district supervisor, and Berry 
Miller, Jr., Pearland, cooperator,. 





We Live Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a poem 
entitled “We Live Here,” by Mr. Alfred 
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E. Brighton, of Long Beach, Calif., re- 
cently has come to my attention. Be- 
cause it sets forth much of the basic 
philosophy of the land we love so well, 
I am placing it in the Recorp for the 
pleasure of others who may not yet have 
read it: 
We Live Here 

What is so near and what is so dear 

As speech that is free as the breeze, 
And to hear the bell that is tolling 

Sweetly echo through mountain and trees, 
Proclaiming that men are born equal 

In freedom to live under God 
While they grow in stature and wisdom 

As merchants, or tilling the sod. 


Each person may be his own master 
To choose his vocation in life, 
Though his father played the first fiddle 
If he chooses, may play the fife. 
Where a man who was born in a cabin 
Had not relinquished his claim 
On the right to become a statesman 


And enter the Hall of Fame.’ 


Here the chances for gain are not measured 
By where a man made his start, 
His size, race, color, or worship, 
But by what he has in his heart, 
By allowing the dictates of freedom 
To guide him in all of his ways, 
And will not usurp the power 
Entrusted to him on the days 
That ‘ye was elected to govern 
Our country that will always be dear 
To people who are earning their freedom 
Because they are glad they live here. 
—Alfred E. Brighton. 
JUNE 18, 1954. 





Cooperative Health Federation of America 
Supports H. R. 7700 as a Means To En- 
courage Construction of Additional 
Hospitals and Health Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is encouraging to realize that the public 
interest in the adoption of H. R. 7700, 
a bill that seeks by appropriate Govern- 
ment loans to encourage the construc- 
tion of additional hospitals and other 
health facilities, is steadily increasing. 

The need for legislation of this sort 
has been forcibly and logically presented 
by our former colleague, Hon. Jerry 
Voorhis, of the State of California, and 
now executive secretary of the Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America, with 
offices in Chicago, Ill., in a statement on 
behalf of that organization presented to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. This statement 
sets forth so clearly the aims and pur- 
poses, as well as the need, for this legis- 
lation that I have included it as part of 
my remarks, The soundness of the view- 
point expressed entitles it to the favora- 
ble consideration of all who are inter- 
ested in providing adequate medical care 
for our people at a price they can pay. 
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It reads as follows: 


STATEMENT BY JERRY VooRHIS, EXECUTIVE Sec- 
RETARY, COOPERATIVE HEALTH FEDERATION OF 
AMERICA, TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND ForeiGn Commerce, Hovse or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JULY 7, 1954 
H. R. 7700, introduced by the distinguishcsd 

and able chairman of the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is good 

legislation. Its declaration of purposes leaves 

little to be desired from the standpoint of 
the Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica. Among these stated purposes are: 

“To encourage the extension of voluntary, 
prepayment health plans providing compre- 
hensive medical and hospital care of high 
quality to the people at reasonable costs 
within their means. 

“To tmcrease the opportunities and facili- 
ties by which doctors may associate them- 
selves together in groups, partnerships, and 
other private initiative arrangéments of their 
own choosing, in order to broaden the distri- 
bution of high-quality medical care through 
general practitioners and specialists working 
together, making the most efficient use of 
medical skills, facilities, and equipment, and 
emphasizing preventive medicine, detection 
of disease, and early diagnosis.” 


The Cooperative Health Federation of 
America stands for exactly these same 
objectives. 

The bill would provide Government guar- 
anty of loans from private financial agencies 
to voluntary, nonprofit health plans for the 
construction of physical facilities. It would 
apply to hospital and clinic construction the 
same method that has so successfully en- 
couraged the building of homes through the 
Federal Housing Administration program. 


There is no doubt of the need for thou- 
sands of additional hospital beds in the 
United States; neither is there any doubt of 
the desperate need for the development of 
more voluntary, prepayment health plans 
providing comprehensive care to the people. 
Without them, costs of medical care are 
beyond the reach of most American families. 
Such plans have been proven to be the most 
practical single way of enabling families to 
pay on a regular budgeted basis for the medi- 
cal care they need. Group practice, prepay- 
ment plans providing comprehensive, preven- 
tive, and curative care have reduced the cost 
of medical care, have provided high-level 
assured incomes to physicians, have brought 
physicians into areas where their services 
were definitely needed, and have sharply re- 
duced the incidence of hospitalization among 
their subscribers. 

But it is no easy task to set up a volun- 
tary, prepayment plan and establish its serv- 
ices. There are a number of reasons for this. 
But one of the principal ones is the lack of 
capital for the provision of the physical facil- 
ities without which no plan can even get 
started. 

It frequently happens that a group seeking 
to start a prepayment medical-service plan 
faces a dilemma like this. If it could secure 
a considerable number of paying subscribers, 
it could obtain physical facilities. But until 
it has the physical facilities, it cannot enroll 
the paying subscribers. It is probable that 
in a number of such cases a loan such as 
those contemplated by H. R. 7700 could re- 
solve this dilemma and enable many plans 
to become established, and it is certain that 
such loans would be a critical factor in mak- 
ing possible the expansion and growth of 
established plans, many of which are today 
compelled to limit their membership enroll- 
ment because they cannot raise funds to in- 
crease the capacity of their clinic or hospital 
facilities. 


The use of the device of Government in- 
surance of private loans to nonprofit health 
plans is sound in principle. Potentially it 
could make available many times the funds 
that might conceivably be appropriated di- 


rectly by the Congress for this purpose, 


There are, however, two central questions 
the answers to which will, we believe, deter- 
mine the extent of benefit which the Na- 
tion will actually derive from passage of 
this legislation. The first of these ques- 
tions is, we believe, well answered by the 
provisions of title II of the committee print 
of June 28, 1954. For this question is: To 
what extent will passage of H. R. 7700 actu- 
ally forward the declaration of purposes of 
the act and to what extent will its benefits, 
instead, accrue to inadequate or costly plans 
conducted primarily for private profit? 
However, title II of the committee print 
would earmark $40 million of the contin- 
gent insurance liability for the insurance 
of mortgages covering facilities for group 
practice, prepayment, health-service plans. 
This, we understand, would in no way pre- 
vent such plans from securing insured loans 
beyond the amount covered by this $40 mil- 
lion of contingent liability. But it gives 
definite clear recognition to the prime im- 
portance of encouraging the type of health 
plan on which greatest hopes can rest for 
a true solution of the problems of medical 
economics and continuous health mainte- 
nance of the people. 

The other major question has to do with 
the interest rate. It appears that for in- 
terest payments plus insurance premiums, 
it is expected that 6% percent of the prin- 
cipal amount of loans might have to. be 
paid by the borrowers. For a health plan 
conceived to give service to people and not 
for private profit, this rate of interest is a 
very high one. Whether or not large 
amounts of private money would be avail- 
able at lower rates, we do not know. But 
we most earnestly hope so. For unless 
loans at more reasonable rates are available, 
some of the most worthwhile plans in the 
country will find it difficult to take advan- 
tage of the benefits of this legislation. Ex- 
perience alone can answer this question. 
Presumably if it is found that too-high in- 
terest charges are severely delimiting the 
effectiveness of the legislation, the Congress 
would consider measures to correct this 
defect. 

In conclusion, the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America does support H. R. 
7700, expresses its sincere appreciation to 
the author of the bill and to those who have 
worked with him in its preparation and con- 
sideration, and hopes the bill will become 
law at the present session of the Congress. 





Schenck To Confer With Residents of His 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor and privilege to represent 
the people of the Third Congressional 
District of Ohio here in the Congress of 
the United States. As their Representa- 
tive, I have always tried to maintain a 
close contact personally with them and 
their opinions on the many important 
issues confronting us. 

The Third District of Ohio is not only 
the largest one in Ohio and the fifth 
largest one in the United States, but is 
also very important from other points of 
view. Our beautiful Miami Valley has 
made and is making many outstanding 
contributions to our Nation and to the 
world. It is the birthplace and cradle of 
aviation and within it many important 
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scientific, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural developments are taking place 
daily. Our citizens are well recognizeq 
for their expert and skilled abilities. we 
have a truly cosmopolitan congressional 
district because we have all phases of 
science, manufacturing, and agriculture 
represented to an unusual degree. 

Since becoming their Representative 
in Congress I have considered it my duty 
to not only be well informed of their 
opinions, but also to be of greatest pos- 
sible service to each and every person in 
our Third District who has a personal 
problem with some department or agency 
of our Federal Government. I, there. 
fore, initiated the idea of holding grass- 
roots conferences throughout the district 
3 years ago and have continued to hold 
them each year during the time Congress 
isin adjournment. I also opened a full- 
time Congressional Service Office at 1219 
Third National Building in Dayton, 
where I can confer with people person- 
ally at such times as my official duties 
permit me to return to the district. At 
all times when it is necessary for me to 
be in Washington attending to my legis- 
lative and other official duties, a com- 
petent secretary is in charge of my Dis- 
trict Congressional Service Office to as- 
sist anyone in the preparation of re- 
quests for me to assist them in their per- 
sonal problems with the various Federal 
governmental departments and agencies. 
Thus I have sincerely tried to not only 
represent the opinions and desires of all 
the people in our very important Third 
District to the best of my ability, but I 
have also made every effort to serve 
them. 

Members of Congress are called upon 
to deal with legislation covering a vast 
amount of subject matter dealing with 
both national and international sub- 
jects which affect the lives of each and 
every citizen to an unbelievable extent. 
These personal conferences help me to 
serve them in a much more effective 
manner. 

Again this year I will take time during 
the period of our official congressional 
recess to hold conferences with the peo- 
ple of my congressional district in the 
courthouses and city halls of a number 
of our communities. 

This is the schedule I have established: 

Hamilton: Courthouse; September 7 
and 8; 9a.m.to4p.m. 

Miamisburg: City building; September 
9; 4p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown: City building; Septem- 
ber 10; 4p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Brookville: City building; September 
11; 4p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Dayton: Federal building, room 203; 
September 13 and 14; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Middletown: American Legion; Sep- 
tember 15 and 16; 9 a.m. to 4p. m. 

Oxford: Municipal building; Septem- 
ber 17; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointment is needed, and I urge 
any individual or group to meet with me 
on the date most convenient to them. 
With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent the people of my district in the 
Congress of the United States. 
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1954 
New Evangelical Church President, Dr. 
Schiotz, Is World Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAi.OLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of power politics, 
ruthless ambition, when men every- 
where seemingly have adopted the phi- 
losophy of selfishness with any means 
justifying the end, too many have for- 
gotten the simple but powerful lessons 
of Jesus Christ that true peace comes 
from “loving thy neighbor.” 

We thank God there are great men 
who remember and follow the words and 
teachings of the Master and who spend 
their lives in bringing those teachings 
and practices to others. 

Such a man is Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 
of my great State of Minnesota who has 
just been elected president of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Schiotz counts among his friends 
people all over the world. In every high- 
way and byway of the earth there are 
people who know hi~ and love him. I 
am proud to be one of these. It was my 
great privilege to attend St. Olaf Col- 
lege at Northfield, Minn., with Dr. 
Schiotz, and to have been able to con- 
tinue a friendship which started in those 
college days. 

Dr. Schiotz brings to his new position 
not only knowledge, but an understand- 
ing of God’s commands and the teach- 
ings of our Lord, an understanding 
which has made of him a great leader, a 
great Christian teacher, loved and re- 
spected throughout the world. 

The following article written by Will- 
mar L. Thorkelson in the Minneapolis 
Star on June 16 is a news story which 
becomes a tribute to Dr. Schiotz and his 
great work and achievements: 

New EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH HEAD 
Has PrIenps ALL Over WorLp—Dr. ScHIOTZ 
Says He LeaRNS FroM DEALING WITH 
NaTIVEs 

(By Willmar Thorkelson) 

The new president of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (ELC) believes he could 
hitchhike around the world and stay in the 
home of a different friend every night. 

The friends Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz has 
made in guiding and directing mission ac- 
tivity and strategy for world Lutheranism 
include native church leaders and mission- 
aries in Asia, Africa, the Near and Middle 
East, and Europe. 

Others are government officials with whom 
he has dealt successfully in ticklish nego- 
tiations across conference tables in several 
national capitals. 

Still others are needy and dispossessed 
people he has befriended with church and 
personal resources, such as refugees in a 
350-bed hospital under his supervision in 
Jerusalem, 

The 53-year-old churchman, who in Sep- 
tember will move into the president’s office 
in the new ELC building at Fifth Street 
and Fifth Avenue South in Minneapolis, feels 
his spiritual thinking has been stretched 
through his global contacts with people of 
aa national backgrounds and colors of 
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Intimate contacts with African and Asian 
natives have acquainted him with the as- 
pirations of these people and have empha- 
sized the opportunity for the Christian 
church to draw together all men in the unity 
of Christ. 

One of his most dramatic experiences in 
this connection occurred in Tanganyika, 
where he was attending a service with a na- 
tive congregation seated on an earthen floor. 

A barefooted old man in dirty clothes rose 
and handed him a package containing an 
ebony baton. The man said: 

“Here I stand, a black man created by God. 
There you stand, a white man created by 
God. 

“Here I stand, a black man redeemed by 
Christ. There you stand, a white man re- 
deemed by Christ. 

“In this baton I extend to you, you will 
see a white spot along the edge. As it is all 
one wood, so black and white men are one 
in Christ.” 

This untutored man, Dr. Schiotz felt, had 
spelled out a truth of Christianity vividly 
and succinctly. 

To fulfill the responsibilities he has had 
with the National Lutheran Council and the 
Luthern World Federation, Dr. Schiotz has 
regularly commuted between New York and 
Geneva, Switzerland. His work has made 
him not only one of the most traveled per- 
sons in the 920,000-member ELC, but also 
one of its most world-minded. 

And without doubt he also is one of the 
church’s most prodigious workers. 

According to his wife, Dr. Schiotz time and 
again works all night at his home at Glen 
Head, Long Island, especially on returning 
from trips abroad. The reports he prepares 
after his travels would fill many books each 
year, if published. 

His work piles up at home because he 
gives so generously of his time to others, his 
wife explained. ‘He is the last one to take 
care of himself,” she added. “He just can’t 
say no. He is very sympathetic to need and 
very approachable.” 

Before he begins his night working ses- 
sions, Mrs. Schiotz prepares a tray of sand- 
wiches and fruit. The food, which she may 
be awakened to replenish, and the instant 
coffee which he prepares, provide a series 
of snacks whenever he‘ becomes too tired to 
contintie. On those nights when he does go 
to bed, he rolls out in time to catch a 6:25 
a. m. commuter train to Manhattan. He 
is usually the first to arrive at his office. 

To aid him in his work, he has a recorder 
into which he dictates letters and reports. 
Dr. Schiotz’ home office has papers scattered 
over the floor and notes on every available 
flat surface. 

His homecomings after trips abroad are 
real occasions, and frequently there is a ball 
game in which the whole family (Mr. and 
Mrs. Schiotz, Lois, 22, Nathan, 17, and Paul, 
15) participates. 

The family is hoping now that they will 
move back to Minnesota that Dr. Schiotz 
will take a vacation again. He hasn’t had 
one for years, although he has 4 cabin near 
a Bible camp at Menagha, Minn., which he 
developed while he was a pastor at Moor- 
head. The last time he did go to the cabin 
most of his time was spent in preparing re- 
ports and in going into town to mail them, 
the children recall. 

Dr. Schiotz is able to keep up his pace 
because he long ago decided that his “job 
belonged to God” and he was going to “place 
himself completely in the hands of God.” 

Before he did that, he was troubled with 
poor eyesight and a bad stomach. Now, he 
will tell you, his eyes are fine and he can eat 
anything. 

This total commitment makes Dr. Schiotz 
a@ serene and confident person. It also has 
stood him in good stead on many occasions. 

One occurred in 1948 on a visit to Sumatra 
during the first police action by the Dutch in 
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trying to place all of Indonesia again under 
Dutch rule. When the Indonesians rebelled, 
the United Nations stepped in and a status 
quo line was set up for an armistice, although 
the armies were not neutralized. 

Dr. Schiotz and Bishop Johannes Sande- 
gren of India were to make an important 
visit to the Batak church, in republican 
territory, for the Luthern World Federation. 
They had received a pass to cross the two 
military lines, but shortly before they were 
to leave they were strongly advised by Dutch 
Officials not to go since the armistice had 
been temporarily abrogated and their safety 
could no longer be guaranteed. 

Reluctant to give up the trip because the 
Bataks were counting on them so much, Dr. 
= asked the bishop what they should 

oO. 

“You make the decision,” the bishop re- 
plied. 

At this particular moment Dr. Schiotz 
grasped at the Biblical promise that “Your 
heavenly Father knows what you have need 
of before you do.” 

This gave him a new sense of release, be- 
cause he knew, he said later, that even in 
death God would take care of his needs. 

“I said to the bishop, ‘I think we better 
go.’” 

When they came to the status quo line, the 
Batak church leader was waiting to receive 
them. 

“The first thing he did was to have us lina 
up in a circle so the status quo line cut the 
circle,” Dr. Schio*z said. “Behind us was the 
Dutch frontier guard; ahead was the Indo- 
nesian guard. 

“The Batak church leader led us in the 
singing of a hymn, and he asked Bishop 
Sandegren to lead us in prayer. As I lifted 
my head, my eye caught sight of the two 
guards joined in the singing of a hymn—both 
sides lifted above the animosity of the mo- 
ment.” 

This is what Dr. Schiotz feels is the call of 
the church—to lift us above the sinful ani- 
mosities of life that so easily divide us. 

Before he had gone across the lines, Dr. 
Schiotz had written his wife, saying he 
didn’t know what was ahead of him but if 
he didn’t return he wanted to thank her for 
the glorious fellowship they had had to- 
gether. 

Another time in Indonesia he found some 
bad feeling toward America among the Ba- 
taks because of ill treatment relatives and 
friends were receiving in this country. He 
cabled his wife, telling her about the Batak 
colony in Harlem. 

She went there with food baskets, put them 
in touch with proper welfare agencies, and 
suggested they write back to their relatives 
in Indonesia. 

While the Schiotzes are always doing things 
for other people, friends find it difficult to do 
much for them. 

If Dr. Schiotz is given an honorarium for 
some church address, he will often return it 
with a request it be used for the congrega- 
tion’s building fund or some other worthy 
project. 

At least one church found a way to get 
around this. It sent the check to Mrs. 
Schiotz, with a demand that she buy some- 
thing for her husband with it. 


A man familiar with his expense state- 
ments says Dr. Schiotz is so conscientious 
about his stewardship responsibilities that 
he will buy a $5 meal ticket in arriving in 
a city where he will spend a few days—so 
he might save 50 cents for his church. 

To make the greatest possible saving, on 
his trips from New York to Minneapolis, he 
has frequently flow air coach to Chicago, and 
then taken a sleeper (at clergy rate) on the 
train here. 

In addition to good stewardship, Dr. 
Schiotz is also known for his tact and di- 
plomacy. 
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When he became pastor of a Brooklyn, 
N. Y., church, he found the congregation di- 
vided into two sections: One in Norwegian 
and the other in English. Although the 
English section was much larger, the Nor- 
wegian one—mostly because of tradition— 
was using the much larger sanctuary up- 
stairs and not filling it while the English 
section was crowded out in smaller quarters 
downstairs. 

For 3 Sundays, Dr. Schiotz carefully pre- 
sented the facts of the situation to the 2 
sections, and on the third Sunday said he 
wanted only the people in the Norwegion 
section to vote on whether they wanted to 
move. 

If a single person from that section op- 
posed it, the Norwegian services would con- 
tinue upstairs, he said. The vote was unan- 
imous and Dr. Schiotz’s careful preparations 
prevented any hard feelings. 

During his pastorate in Moorhead, a pro- 
fessor criticized him on a point of doctrine. 
Rather than become angry, he thanked the 
professor politely and asked graciously 
whether the professor would be able to go 
over his sermons in advance. This flabber- 
gasted the professor who had expected an 
argument. 

The same diplomacy served Dr. Schiotz 
well when he led negotiations concerning 
millions of dollars worth of orphaned mis- 
sion property and the question of mission 
personnel with members of the British co- 
Jonial office in London and with government 
officials in Australia, Germany, Israel, and 
Tanganyika. 

The new ELC head was first tapped for re- 
sponsible church leadership while a student 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

In 1923, on the steps of Old Main there, 
Dr. Lars W. Boe, then the president, placed 
a letter in his hand which invited the col- 
lege to send a representative to Rock Island, 
Ill., where organization of a Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America was to be com- 
leted. 

“You go,” Dr. Boe ordered young Schiotz. 
He did and was elected the association’s first 
president. But after he returned he found 
the correspondence and other duties con- 
nected with the office so heavy he had to 
check in his baseball suit. 

Giving up baseball in college for a man 
who is now a fanatical Brooklyn Dodger fan 
was the most difficult thing he has done— 
next to seeing the Dodgers lose to the Yanks, 
he claims. 

During one summer at St. Olaf he decided 
to “make a lot of money in a hurry” by 
selling (and demonstrating) aluminum ware. 

The profits were almost eaten up by the 
fact the Ford he bought to use in the sell- 
ing sold for a lot less at the end of the 
summer than for what he had paid for it. 

For 2 years after graduation from St. Olaf 
he taught English and speech in his home- 
town high school at Ladysmith, Wis. Then 
he entered Luther Seminary, St. Paul. He 
interrupted his training there to travel for 
a year with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in behalf of foreign missions. 

He and Mrs. Schiotz, the former Dagny 
Aasen, wifom he met at St. Olaf, had planned 
in college to become missionaries; in fact, 
it was all arranged that they would be sup- 
ported by a northern Wisconsin congrega- 
tion. But because of uprisings in China the 
church was not sending out any new mis- 
sionaries at that time. 

Instead of becoming missionaries, the 
Schiotzs took a year out of their Moorhead 
pastorate and visited mission fields in Japan, 
China, India, South Africa, and Madagascar. 

Following the Moorhead pastorate, he be- 
came director of the ministry to Lutheran 
students on non-Lutheran campuses for the 
Americar Lutheran Conference. 

Later he was recalled from the parish min- 
istry again (this time from Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
to direct the work of missions begun by 





Lutheran churches of Europe and cut off 
from original support by World War II. 

It was perhaps a surprise to some people 
that the ELC should in 1954 elect as presi- 
dent a man who vigorously supported mem- 
bership in the World Council of Churches 
at ELC’s 1948 convention—the time when 
the ELC rejected it by a 2 to 1 vote. 

Dr. Schiotz, at a conference following his 
election, insisting “I never want to be any- 
thing but honest,” said he stands in the 
same place with respect to the World Coun- 
cil as he did in 1948. 

“As president of the ELC, I shall never 
hide my personal points of view,” he ex- 
plained. “But I will never use my personal 
convictions to coerce my church to do any- 
thing contrary to majority opinion. 

“If the ELC should join the World Coun- 
cil, it would not be because the ELC-presi- 
dent has exercised coercion, but because the 
church has freely expressed the opinion that 
this is the way it wants to walk.” 

Naturally some World Council supporters 
in the ELC hope that Dr. Schiotz can lead 
it out of its present isolation. 

Dr. Schiotz said that outsiders have told 
him the ELC has a lot of warmth and evan- 
gelical fervor and he wants to keep that. 

The best way to do that, he continued, 
is to give it away through the proposed 
merger with three other Lutheran bodies. 

When Dr. Schiotz was nominated for the 
presidency by Dr. Elmer S. Hjortland, senior 
pastor of Central Lutheran Church, Minne- 
apolis, it was suggested he would bring these 
qualities to the office: . 

“A leader; not a commander.” 

“A statesman; not a politician.” 

“One who respects the past but does not 
worship it, who preserves orthodox integrity 
but does not worship words and phrases, 
and who will not confuse change with 
progress but will lead forward with courage.” 

“A man with a warm heart and a profound 
understanding of life.” 

Leaders spring up under his leadership, 
Dr. Hjortland added. 

After Dr. Schiotz had been installed as 
president Sunday by Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, the 
man he is succeeding, he mentioned in his 
message the debt owed to his parents. 

His father, a Ladysmith lumberman who 
died in 1916, was, he said, “the best Sunday- 
school teacher I ever had,” 


His mother, who was present at the instal- 
lation, had supervised the family “without 
benefit of any other child-psychology course 
than that which is provided in the school of 
the spirit” and he thanked her for it. 

He recalled how his mother had met him 
at the door after he had successfully repre- 
sented the Ladysmith High School in a 
speech contest with the warning, “Fredrik, 
you must not be proud.” 

“The warning not to be proud can do no 
more than call us to be alert,” Dr. Schiotz 
said in his installation address. “The New 
Testament makes it abundantly clear that 
negative attitudes, the effort to win our way 
through under the law issues in a sterile 
humility. The creative Christian graces are 
freely given whenever we take our stand un- 
der the lifegiving promises of God. 

“In this moment, remembering my moth- 
er’s warning from the period of adolescence, 
I find the necessary help in that notable 
demonstration of greatness recorded in the 
13th chapter of the Gospel of John, Not 
Office, position, or place of service confers 
greatness, but the service done in Jesus’ 
name—even to the equivalent of washing 
one another's feet." 


Brier Facts Asout Dr. ScHIOoTZ 


Here are the vital statistics on Dr. Fred- 
rik A. Schiotz (pronounced Shuts), newly 
elected president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (ELC): 


July 12 


Born on June 15, 1901, in Chicago, son of 
= S. and Stina Schiotz and 1 of 4 chij- 

en. 

Educated at Ladysmith (Wis.) High 
School; graduate of St. Olaf College, North- 
field (A. B.), and Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul (B. T. in 1930 and M. A. in 
1932); also studied at Northwestern and 
Chicago Universities. Has honorary doc- 
tor’s degrees from Concordia College, Moor- 
head; Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, I) 
and the University of Erlangen, Germany. 

Pastorates at Duluth, 1930-32; Moorhea, 
Minn., 1932-38, and Brooklyn, N. ¥., 1945_49 

Executive director of student service com. 
mission of American Lutheran Conference 
1938-45. ‘ 

Executive secretary of the commission on 
younger churches and orphaned missions of 
the National Lutheran Council and acting 
director of commission on world missions of 
Lutheran World Federation, since 1948. 

Married to former Dagny Aasen. They 
have three children, Lois, a June graduate 
of St. Olaf College; Nathan and Paul, high- 
school students. 





Camp Pendleton Furnishes Combat-Ready 
Marines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, during a re- 
cent trip to my district in California I 
had the pleasure of meeting Maj. Gen. 
John T. Selden, commanding genera] of 
the Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendle- 
ton, near Oceanside, Calif. I was most 
favorably impressed by the general. He 
was not only pleasant and personable 
but generally exhibited the qualities that 
one expects to find in a military com- 
mander of his stature. 


This impression of him was verified 
upon my later inspecting Camp Pendle- 
ton itself where the courtesy and effi- 
ciency of his staff and the morale of his 
complement appeared to be of the high- 
est caliber. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
article from the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal concerning this fine general and 
his command: 

CaMP PENDLETON FURNISHES COMBAT-READY 
MARINES 


(By Maj. Gen. John T. Selden, U. S. Marine 
Corps, commanding general) 


While the 12-year history of Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., has been a varied one, its pri- 
mary mission has remained unchanged since 
its establishment on March 27, 1942. 

The Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
has the mission of training combat-ready 
troops for immediate utilization wherever 
the need may arise. 

Transformed by the Second War Powers 
Act in 1942 from the Rancho Santa Margarita 
y las Flores into the world’s largest Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton covers an area 
of 126,435 acres. The camp extends inland 
for 10 miles and stretches 20 miles north- 
ward along the Pacific coast from Oceanside 
to the outskirts of San Clemente. Within 
its broad expanse are 3 mountain ranges, 
5 lakes, and 250 miles of road. 
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This vast area of hills and valleys, plains 
and marshes, rivers and seacoast provides 
every conceivable type of terrain needed for 
the individual combat training of troops and 
for the testing of new tactics and equipment. 

During World War II over 200,000 marines 
trained at Camp Pendleton for their am- 
phibious campaigns in the Pacific. The base 
trained units of the 3d and 5th Marine Divi- 
sions and the entire 4th Marine Division. 

Since the commencement of hostilities in 
Korea, more than 215,000 marines have been 
trained at Camp Pendleton. This figures in- 
cludes the 1st and 3d Marine Divisions, which 
were organized and trained at Camp Pendle- 
ton, over 117,000 replacements for these divi- 
sions and 52,000 others in various specialties 
(including infantry). 

Its vastness is an asset. So large that 
it must be divided into sub-bases, Camps 
Pulgas, San Onofre, Horno, Chappo, Mar- 
garita, and Del Mar, were known to World 
War II marines as Tent Camps 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Their tents have now been replaced by semi- 
permanent and modern buildings. 

Each area is complete within itself. Each 
has its own barracks, instruction halls, mess 
hall, theater, and exchange, Several have 
swimming pools, libraries, gymnasiums, 
bowling alleys, and other recreational 
facilities. 

Camp Pendleton’s rugged terrain proved 
doubly valuable in training Marines for the 
Korean conflict. The base’s mountain ranges 
duplicated those encountered by the trainee 
in Korea. 

Special training is given marines in at- 
tacking villages such as are found in Korea, 
Even the architecture of the “combat vil- 
lage” is Oriental to further heighten realism 
for the trainee. 

Now faced with training and processing re- 
placements for two Marine divisions in the 
Orient—the ist in Korea and the 3d in 
Japan—Camp Pendleton continues to main- 
tain a busy schedule, 


KEY POSITION IN TRAINING 


Camp Pendleton occupies a key position 
in the current training cycle for new ma- 
rines. After he completes his 10-week 
recruit (boot) training at San Diego Recruit 
Depot and a short leave, the young Leather- 
neck reports to Camp Pendleton. 

The lst and 2d Infantry Training Regi- 
ments take him in hand for a month of 
individual combat training. This is done in 
the case of nearly every new marine before 
he is permanently assigned, whether it be to 
school, to a post, or to a replacement draft 
for overseas duty. 

Camp Pendleton, too, is where all marines 
going overseas receive their final combat 
training—indoctrination for the new ones, 
refresher for the old timers, 

To trim them down—and keep them 
trim—the combat trainees are taken on 
sweat-producing, muscle-hardening hikes 
over rugged hills to their instruction sites. 

There are facilities for indoor training and 
there is an inclement weather training 
schedule. But rarely does the marine spend 
any time indoors. Much of the instruction 
is at night. All of it is conducted, insofar 
as possible, under conditions simulated to 
resemble those he might encounter later. 

Training is up to date and realistic. Not 
only does the course include training in vil- 
lage combat, but also attack of fortified posi- 
tions, defense against air attack and small 
unit and tank-infantry tactics. Individual 
action at close quarters is stressed. Train- 
ing emphasizes the individual in combat. 

SPECIALIST SCHOOLS 

Combat training is not limited to the in- 
fantryman. There are certain specialist 
schools operated on the base as well. The 
supporting arms training regiment includes 
such units as a noncommissioned officers 
school, @ tank maintenance school, a field 
medical training battalion and a tracked 
Vehicle training battalion. 
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Located in the heart of the base is the 
staging regiment, an administrative unit that 
prepares the Leathernecks for overseas duty. 
Here final details such as dental checks and 
physical examinations, and clothing and 
equipment issues and inspections are ac- 
complished. 

Directly geared to conditions that are met 
in Korea or are apt to be encountered in any 
cold weather operation is the training con- 
ducted by the cold weather battalion, a 
satellite base of Camp Pendleton located near 
Bridgeport, Calif., in the high Sierras. 

The battalion conducts training in the use 
of cold-weather clothing and in survival 
maneuver and leadership required in sub- 
zero temperatures under simulated battle 
conditions. Realistic battle conditions are 
attained through the use of aggressor forces. 
Replacements for overseas units during the 
winter months spend a week at the high 
Sierra site. 


TWENTYNINE PALMS 


Another distant installation, operationally 
a part of Camp Pendleton, is the Marine 
Corps Training Center located at the desert 
community of Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


Here, with an area of 450 square miles of 
desert and: mountain in which to operate, 
Marine artillerymen and pilots practice their 
military specialties with maximum freedom 
of operation. 

Also based at Camp Pendleton are units of 
th: Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. Under the 
comniand of Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Earnshaw, 
force troops consists of engineer, recon- 
naissance, field and AAA artillery, communi- 
cations, amphibian tractor and combat serv- 
ice units. 

In addition to conducting certain of their 
training on the base, force troops also utilize 
the facilities of the desert base at Twenty- 
nine Palms. 

A large naval hospital furnishes medical 
support for units in the Camp Pendleton 
area, and during the Korean conflict cared for 
wounded returning from overseas. 

Today—as for the past 12 years—Camp 
Pendleton stands ready to furnish combat- 
ready Marines for instant and effective duty 
wherever they may be needed. 





Wisconsin Plan of River Development and 
Flood Control by Private Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, this Congress and many Con- 
gresses before have engaged in con- 
troversy as to the use of public funds 
for the development of rivers and flood- 
control projects. Billions of dollars have 
been expended out of the Public Treas- 
ury for this purpose. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Wisconsin plan of 
river development and flood control is 
the answer to that problem. Since 1907, 
private enterprise by and under the di- 
rection of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin developed power and 
flood-control projects without using 1 
cent of the taxpayers’ money for that 
purpose. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a news release issued by 
the Wisconsin Electric Power Co., of 
Racine, Wis., on this.subject: 
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RIVER AND Power DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 
Cost To TAXPAYERS 


The Wisconsin plan of river development 
and flood control was recommended Monday 
as a national pattern for consideration by 
the Federal Government. Grover C. Neff, 
Madison, spokesman for tiie Wisconsin Util- 
ities Association, of which Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co. is a member, told members 
of the task force on water resources and 
power, meeting in New York City, that the 
Wisconsin plan, if used generally through 
the United States, would result in greatly 
reduced expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and materially increased tax income 
to all governmental bodies. Neff is president 
of the Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

“Through the foresight and activities of its 
citizens and their representatives in the 
State legislature, Wisconsin has had for many 
years a private enterprise program which has 
caused the orderly development of its natural 
resources and electric service for its citi- 
zens,” Neff said. “For nearly 50 years, our 
river basins have been successfully devel- 
oped and controlled. Under this Wisconsin 
plan, river flow is regulated, power dams 
are constructed, trees are planted in a re- 
forestation program, and recreational facile 
ities are developed. 

“All this has been financed through in- 
vestments of the savings of its people and 
not by governmental subsidies collected by 
taxes,” Neff declared. “The Wisconsin plan 
has demonstrated its merit in developing 
and regulating water resources; it can be 
successfully applied in other States.” 

Recalling the first State charter of its 
type granted in 1907 to the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Co. for development of the 
Wisconsin River, Neff told of the creation of 
water storage reservoirs and other develop- 
ments on the river, all done under supervis- 
ion of the Public Service Commission. 
Twenty-one storage reservoirs regulate the 
river, and 26 hydroelectric plants supply 
electric power to citizens and industry of 
the area. A total of 650,000 horsepower is 
now producing energy from the modest po- 
tential capacity of the State’s rivers and 
streams. 

A method of development similar to the 
Wisconsin plan could serve as a pattern for 
the Nation, Neff said. This Wisconsin pro- 
gram has produced a political climate in 
which it was possible to develop the Wis- 
consin River until it has been called the 
“hardest working river in the Nation.” It 
is estimated that water powerplants in Wis- 
consin annually pay about $2 million in real 
estate and ad valorem taxes to the State 
and its municipalities, and more than 65 
million in State and Federal income taxes. 

Well-managed water resources are respon- 
sible for a large part of the annual influx 
of tourists into Wisconsin, Neff declared. 
He said that the State ranked second in 
the Nation for the number of fishing 
licenses issued in 1953 (over 1 million), and 
first in the number of out-of-State licenses 
issued (about 300,000). 

Reforestation is carried on by all major 
electric companies in Wisconsin who operate 
hydroelectric plants and have incidental 
land for planting, Neff told the committee. 
He told of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., @ non- 
profit organization of 5 power companies 
and 12 Wisconsin paper mills, which has dis- 
tributed or planted 9 million trees for re- 
forestation and has management plans for 
120,000 acres of woodlands owned by private 
individuals. The plans include insect- and 
disease-control study, workshops for high- 
school students, technical and lay organiza- 
tions, and a-summer school for teachers. 

Speaking of electric-power development in 
Wisconsin, Neff reported that private utili- 
ties had added to their steam-electric gen- 
erator capacity at a rate of increase that 
was higher than that of the electric utilities 
in the United States as a whole. Under the 
Wisconsin plan, there has been complete co- 
operation between all major utilities in the 
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State for many years. New generating ca- 
pacity is scheduled on a group basis and 
maintenance schedules are planned by com- 
mittee action. 

The private utilities of Wisconsin have 
cooperated whenever possible with REA co- 
operatives, he said. They have willingly 
supplied them wholesale power at reason- 
able rates and have entered into joint activi- 
ties with them on many occasions. 

“The Wisconsin plan has succeeded be- 
cause the State laws and business climate 
have allowed private enterprise to develop 
and flourish under fair rules and adequate 
local regulations,” Neff concluded. “I be- 
lieve the Wisconsin plan, if used generally 
throughout the United States, would result 
in greatly reduced expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government and materially increased 
tax income to all governmental bodies. Fur- 
thermore, the Wisconsin plan encourages the 
free-enterprise development of many projects 
that some have argued could only be done 
by Government. The plan is worthy of 
careful study.” 





Declaration of Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
thousands of words printed and spoken 
over the past weekend, none has more 
significance than those contained in the 
editorial published on July 3 by the 
Belleville (1ll.) Daily Advocate, a news- 
paper published in the district I repre- 
sent here. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the text of this edito- 
rial, because I firmly believe the writer 
has caught the spirit of timelessness of 
this great document: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE Has NEw 

MEANING AFTER 178 YEaRS 

Tomorrow we observe the 178th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Among succinct statements of liberty- 
loving men asserting their determination to 
preserve God-given rights it has no equal in 
history. 

It sums up all that King John’s barons 
in Magna Carta at swords point enunciated 
for that capricious prince and made him 
agree to in writing and goes further in that 
it gives life to and extends the principles 
of unalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to all men. 

The Declaration of Independence is more 
than a superb bit of literature, although it 
could stand on that merit alone. It is a 
statement of principles which has chilled 
the blood of would-be tyrants and given 
otherwise weak and obscure men the cour- 
age to face apparently insuperable odds and 
find victory. 

It is significant too that the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence placed their 
reliance in God and not merely in human 
strength. 

In our times we are witnessing the spread 
of a new and terrible despotism in the 
world; a despotism in far too many places 
triumphant because men fear to oppose it. 
The men who wrote our Declaration of In- 
dependence had quite as much to fear, knew 
all the hazards, but placed reliance in the 
strength of their principles. 





True, it took a long war to give validity 
to the Declaration of Independence and make 
it more than a scrap of parchment. That 
was a war in which the odds were far too 
often against us and one which, as in our 
times of trouble, saw some faint hearts fal- 
ter. But faith and courage of the majority 
achieved the end sought. 

Every nation in the world today which is 
ground under the heel of the police state, 
could find new hope and faith and courage 
in the Declaration of Independence. So 
many things, for instance, stated in the pre- 
amble apply with the same force as if they 
had been stated today. 

For instance this passage: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evidence a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment and:to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

How many nations in the world today, to 
which communism has extended its ruthless 
materialism, could say the same with equal 
truth. 

As great powers go we are among the 
youngest, as well as the most prosperous, 
and perhaps it is fitting that we should bear 
the bulk of the burden in defense of liberty. 

But we need to revert to those principles 
by which our ancestors were moved when 
they wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and to bear in mind that it is our greatest 
heritage, one which we are privileged to 
share with all the world, or those parts of the 
world wise enough to find it acceptable. 

Whether the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence survive, how- 
ever, is a matter only our faith and courage 
can determine. 





The National Air Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, South Carolina would 
have been pleased had it been selected 
as the site of the National Air Academy, 
but I must commend and compliment 
the committee and Secretary Talbott 
for the splendid selection of Colorado. 
Springs. «Colorado is one of the most 
beautiful States in the Union, and is 
centrally located, easily accessible from 
all parts of the United States. The cli- 
mate and recreational facilities in that 
immediate area are near perfect for the 
Academy. I congratulate the people of 
Colorado on being selected for the 
location of our National Air Academy. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratu- 
late Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, Gen, 
Carl A. Spaatz, Gen. Charles A. Lind- 
burgh, Dr. V. M. Hancher, Mr. Merrill 
C. Meigs, and Secretary Talbott. They 
had a difficult assignment. They per- 
formed this job well and deserve the 
commendation of the American people, 
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Exploitation at Home and Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, published on 
July 7, and signed anonymously by a 
Venezuelan. 

I invite the attention of Members to 
this letter and the allegations made 
therein. They appear to be supported 
by factual data published by our own 
Department of Commerce. 

If these facts, and-their analysis, are 
accurate then I believe the Congress 
should investigate, and I believe the 
administration should investigate. It 
would appear that the oil interests are 
exploiting the people of Venezuela in 
order to be able to sell to American 
consumers a cheap product. In so doing 
they are not only exploiting Venezu- 
elans—and earning the United States all 
the ill-will that comes from dollar di- 
plomacy—they are also exploiting be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand West 
Virginia coal miners who suffer from in- 
voluntary unemployment because they 
cannot compete with the cheap residual 
fuel oil. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

POVERTY AND COMMUNISM 

Your editorial, Poverty and Communism, 
concerning Latin America, was much to the 
point and well informed. For this very rea- 
son, it was all the more regretful that you 
should have mentioned the oil companies 
in Venezuela as a good model of “enlight- 
ened policies by American firms” in their 
dealings with Latin America. Everyone who 
knows the facts is well aware that these 
companies represent the apex of exploitative 
investment. No other American firms work- 
ing south of Rio Grande has ever found such 
bonanza. 

To show the exceptional position of the 
oil companies, it seems sufficient to mention 
the exorbitant earnings they amass while 
exhausting Venezuela’s nonrenewable re- 
source. The figures come from a recent pub- 
lication by the Department of Commerce, 
Direct Private Foreign Investments of the 
United States. 

According to the 1950 census, total invest- 
ments in Latin America, excluding Venezuela, 
amounted to $3,742 million, from which the 
net earning after taxes was $421.7 million, 
or a ratio of 11.2 percent. 

In Venezuela the oil companies with an 
investment of $857.1 million got a net earn- 
ing after taxes of $219.3 million, or a ratio 
of 25.6 percent. In the same country, other 
American firms earned at the ratio of 98 
percent; with an investment of $135.9 mil- 
lion, they earned $13.3 million. 

Brazil and Cuba are the two Latin Ameri- 
can Republics that follow Venezuela in 
amounts of United States investments. Put 
together, the American firms in these coun- 
tries have $1,286.6 million, which is almost 
one-third more than the investments in 
Venezuela. But the net earnings after taxes 
made by these much larger investments were 
almost one-third smaller; the American firms 
in Brazii and Cuba earned $163.4 million, 
or a ratio of 12.7 percent. 

The oil companies depleting Venezuela’s 
stored sunlight got higher earnings at a 
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ratio of (a) 2.6 times the ratio of other Amer- 
ican firms in Venezuela; (b) 2.2 times the 
ratio of all Latin American investments, ex- 
cluding Venezuela; (c) 2 times the ratio of 
all American investments in Brazil and Cuba, 

Furthermore, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that not all the earnings made through 
the exploitation of Venezuelan oil is shown 
in these accounts. The companies try quite 
successfully to cover up the black gold they 
are mining. Close to the shores of Venezuela, 
in the Netherlands, West Indies, they have 
their larger refining installations. With an 
investment of $296 million they got, in 1 
year, $103.5 million in net earnings after 
taxes. For distribution of the products, 
fleets of tankers are held by subsidiaries, 
mainly under the flag of Panama. 

The incredible deficit shown in Venezuela's 
balance of trade is still on the increase: this 
is what we have to pay for being helped by 
the oil companies in disposing of our liquid 
fuel, so much in demand in the mechanized 
world of today. Our sister republics may 
wish for themselves our good fortune of 
having such riches of stored sunlight, but 
they know better than to envy the way we 
are defrauded of our wealth. 

I am certain you did not know these facts 
when you thought well advised to confront 
the American investors in Latin’ America 
with what the oil companies were doing in 
Venezuela. You were turning back the clock. 
The latter are the ones who should learn 
from the former how to content themselves 
with a reasonable profit when the public in- 
terest of a country is at stake. In Venezuela, 
oil deposits are public property; they belong 
to the Venezuelan people. With that 
wealth—their principal wealth—they hope 
to raise their very low standard of living, to 
eradicate. their- illiteracy, and to improve 
their poor health, 

VENEZULEAN. 

WASHINGTON. 





Why I Believe in the American Way 
of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following poem 
entitled ““‘Why I Believe in the American 
Way of Life,” which was written by my 
constituent, Miss Shirley McDaniel, who 
7: a high-school student at Sheffield, 
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Wary I BELIeve In THE AMERICAN WAY oF LIFE 


The right to walk down the street 
Without a trace of fear, 

The right to laugh at what I please 
And then to shed a tear, 

The right to lie by a stream 
And whittle with a knife, 

That’s why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


To go to the drugstore after school 
To get a bit to eat, 

To play a joke on my pal 
That sweeps him off his feet, 

To sing, to dance, to laugh, and play 
Without a bit of strife, 

That's why I believe in 
The American way of life. 
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I love to sit and watch and dream 
Of the rainbows over the hills. 
I love to plant and watch them grow, 
The golden daffodils. 
I love to hear the bluebird sing 
As if she loved her life. 
That's why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


The chance to be poor and then be rich 
If one will only try, 
The chance to become a president 
Or reach any goal so high, 
The chance to become a President 
And take her for your wife, 
That’s why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


To be able to worship my God on high 
In the church of my choice, 

To be able to sing of His loving grace 
With my weak, untuned voice, 

To be able to thank Him for everything 
That He has done for me, 

To read the Bible when I want 
And hope for eternity. 


The right, the chance, to do all this 
With love and not strife 

Are the reasons why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


—Shirley Elaine McDaniel. 





Well-Deserved Tribute to Former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, Only 
Surviving Member Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my predecessors in Congress from the 
Louisville, Ky., District was Hon. Maurice 
H. Thatcher, 1923-33. Upon the formal 
presentation and dedication—on March 
31 last—of the memorial monument to 
Gen. George W. Goethals, chairman and 
Chief Engineer, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission from 1907 to 1914, during 
the construction period of the Panama 
Canal, Mr. Thatcher took part in the 
formal program at Balboa, Canal Zone. 
The Commission had charge of the work 
of building the canal. 

Mr. Thatcher is the only surviving 
member of the Commission, and during 
the years 1910-13, he served as such 
commissioner and also as head of the 
Department of Civil Administration— 
Governor—of the Canal Zone. He and 
Mrs. Thatcher were in attendance on the 
indicated occasion as guests of the Canal 
Zone Government. 


In his Isthmian post, Mr. Thatcher 
discharged his duties with efficiency and 
fidelity and did much to build up good 
relationships between the United States 
and the Canal Zone with the Govern- 
ment and people of the Panamanian Re- 
public. On their recent visit to the 
isthmus—following a lapse of more than 
21 years since their visit in January 
1933, while he was yet in Congress—both 
were received in the Canal Zone and 
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Panama with the greatest welcome and 
esteem. There were a number of old- 
timers in similar attendance at the dedi- 
cation exercises—men and women who 
had been employed or lived on the 
isthmus during the canal-construction 
era. 

As the sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Mr. 
Thatcher constituted an important link 
with the construction period; and after- 
wards, during his five terms in Congress, 
and subsequently, he has done much for 
the benefit of his fellow old-timers in 
helping to bring about legislation for 
annuities and benefits in their behalf, 
and related matters. Socially, also, he 
and Mrs. Thatcher, in the years of their 
Isthmian life, were widely known for 
their fine hospitality, and their attrac- 
tive resident in the Canal Zone, at An- 
con, was indeed a tropical Kentucky 
home. In the course of his remarks— 
which were warmly received by the large 
open-air assembly at the dedication ex- 
ercises mentioned, he took occasion to 
express high praise of all the builders 
of the great Isthmian ocean link—from 
the highest to the least, and from the 
least to the highest—declaring that dur- 
ing the construction period of the canal, 
the recording angel must have worked 
overtime in noting the outstanding serv- 
ices of all those who had been thus en- 
gaged. In the course of his remarks he 
presented awards to the two winners of 
the contests, in the senior high schools 
and the junior high schools of the Canal 
Zone, for the best essays on the life of 
General Goethals. Two student girls 
were the successful contestants, respec- 
tively Miss Mary Abele in the first cate- 
gory, and Miss Carolina E. Zirkman in 
the second. Each prize was a $25 United 
States savings bond. 

Under leave accorded me, I am includ- 
ing as a part of these remarks news 
stories which appeared in the Star and 
Herald of Panama City, during the in- 
dictated celebration, as follows: 

[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
March 30, 1954] 
THATCHER MAINTAINS INTENSE PERSONAL 
INTEREST IN CANAL 

Although his direct connections with the 
Panama Canal were severed over 40 years 
ago, Maurice H. Thatcher, member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1910 to 
1913, has maintained his intense personal 
interest in Isthmian affairs throughout these 

ears. 

He and Mrs. Thatcher, who now live in 
Washington, D. C., will arrive by plane Tues- 
day afternoon to participate in the Goethals 
Memorial dedication ceremonies this week. 
Mr. Thatcher is the only surviving member 
of the group of mer on whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility for the successful 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

Although he was born in Chicago, Mr. 
Thatcher is known as a Kentuckian. He 
grew up in Kentucky and was practicing law 
in Louisville when he was appointed to the 
Isthmian Canal Commission after his fellow 
Kentuckian, Jo. C. 8S. Blackburn, resigned in 
1910. He became a member of the I. C. C. 
April 12, 1910, and served until his resigna- 
tion August 8, 1913, during which time he 
was head of Civil Administration in the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. Thatcher served 10 years from 1923 
to 1933 in the United States House of Repre- 
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sentatives from the Fifth Kentucky District. 
During his service in Congress he devoted his 
interests chiefly to welfare, public parks, and 
highways, Pan American and Panama Canal 
affairs, and to the promotion of domestic and 
foreign airmail service. 

His congressional service is best known 
on the Isthmus as author of the legislation 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama, and 
for the construction of the ferry facilities 
and highway which provide the direct traffic 
link between the city of Panama and the in- 
terior of the Republic. The highway and 
ferry were named in his honor when com- 
pleted. 

The construction of Thatcher Highway and 
ferry was one of the major public improve- 
ments made in the Canal Zone during the 
1930's. When Congressman and Mrs, 
Thatcher visited the Isthmus early in 1933 
hé was given a warm official welcome by the 
Republic of Panama. 

The City Council of Arraijan voted to give 
him a plot of ground in that picturesque vil- 
lage as a token of their appreciation for the 
highway through the town, in addition, a 
special tour to the interior was arranged in 
his honor by various Panama organizations. 
Official and civic organizations participating 
included the Junta Central de Caminos, 
Panama Automobile Club, Rotary Club, and 
the Panama Federation of Highway Educa- 
tion. 

High officials invited to attend the public 
demonstration for the Congressman included 
President Harmodio Arias and his cabinet, 
and Governor Julian L. Schley and many 
Canal officials. 

Mr. Thatcher’s personal interest in Isth- 
mian affairs has continued since his con- 
gressional service. He was one of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the so-called “Old Timers” 
legislation which provides for an annuity for 
civilian employees who served during the 
Canal construction period. He was also the 
attorney in the test case in which the court 
of claims ruled that the annuities were ‘not 
subject to income tax. 

Mr. Thatcher is a prolific writer and has 
been a frequent contributor to newspapers 
and other publications. He is particularly 
well known for his poetry, much of which 
deals with the canal and the people who built 
it or operate it. Many of his poems and other 
contributions have been published locally. 

The former member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has been the recipient of high 
honors from many Latin American nations 
because of his friendship and interest in 
their progress. Among the honors which 
have been accorded him is the Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa medal in the rank of Comendador 
from the Republic of Panama, and decora- 
tions from both Venezuela and Ecuador. 


[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
April 2, 1954] 


TOWNSMEN AT ARRAIJAN HoNoR M. H. 
‘THATCHER—FORMER ICC MEMBER AND CON- 
GRESSMAN Visits STAR-HERALD PLANT 


The Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, for- 
mer member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion now visiting here in connection with 
the Goethals memorial ceremonies, was hon- 
ored yesterday by the people of the town of 
Arraijan on the Canal Zone border at the 
terminal of Thatcher Highway. 

It was the second time that Mr. Thatcher 
had been so honored by the people of that 
Panamanian town who on a previous visit 
had similarly welcomed him and set aside a 
lot within the town’s limits as their recogni- 
tion for the many benefits they had received 
from Mr. Thatcher's efforts while a Member 
of the United States Congress. 


Upon returning from his Visit to Arraijan, 
where he was accompanied’ by his wife, Mr. 
Thatcher called at the Star and Herald offices 
where he was received by members of the 
management and editorial staff of this paper, 


with which the canal oldtimer and former 
Congressman maintained close and very cor- 
dial relations during the time of his service 
here, which were continued uninterruptedly 
after his retirement from isthmian activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher were shown around 
the Star and Herald’s plant and expressed 
themselves as deeply impressed with the 
progress and development noted since their 
last visit. 


La Estrella de Panama—the Spanish 
language counterpart of the Star and 
Herald—on April 1, 1954, carried an edi- 
torial which paid high tribute to Mr. 
Thatcher; and its English translation— 
as it appeared on the following day in 
the Star and Herald—follows: 

REUNION OF OLD FRIENDS 


In a recent editorial, we discussed the vig- 
Orous and extraordinary personality of Col. 
George W. Goethals, who directed the con- 
struction of the interoceanic canal in Pana- 
ma and was chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. In it we set forth the achieve- 
ment of this man of superlative genius and 
will, to whose memory a monument has been 
erected in the Canal Zone. 

Today we want to convey a heartfelt greet- 
ing to the hundreds of former officials and 
employees of the canal, who left our shores 
many years ago to scatter in their own coun- 
try and who just a few days ago met again 
under Panamanian skies to pay their tribute 
of homage to the builder of the interoceanic 
canal. 

Linked to the canal enterprise for a long 
time through various offices, jobs, and posi- 
tions, they left our shores, thinking perhaps 
that theirs would be a permanent absence. 
Yet, let the unforgettable name of Col. 
George W. Goethals—so closely linked to their 
memories—be invoked for the tribute it so 
justly deserved, and here we have again on 
Panamanian soil many men whose labor over 
the years wrote a large portion of the history 
of the canal. 

Among them is Maurice H. Thatcher, who 
headed the Department of Civil Adminis- 
tration in the early canal days. He has re- 
turned to Panama, where he is remembered 
and loved, to clasp friendly hands and to 
receive spontaneous expressions of affection, 
which bespeak clearly that our country has 
not forgotten his work as a “good neighbor” 
even in the days when the “good neighbor 
policy” was something unknown. And like 
Mr. Thatcher, there are hundreds of former 
employees of the canal back in Panama to 
whom we convey our most sincere greeting. 

For, having turned the corner of the first 
century ourselves, having carried in our pages 
the account of the great canal enterprise, 
from the first attempt to its successful 
culmination, there have appeared in our 
columns the names of Americans who have 
returned to our country to reminisce over 
times gone by and to find out for them- 
selves how friendships formed years ago 
are still in bloom. 

May their return to Panama be a pleasant 
experience for these canal old timers, many 
of whom we are proud to call our friends. 
That is our sincere wish. And may they 
feel that, despite time and the great ma- 
terial changes that they have found, Pana- 
manians have kept faith with them. For all 
of them—whose names are too numerous to 
mention, but which are ever in our mind— 
our cordial greeting and the expression of 
our lasting affection. 


The Star and Herald, by the way, has 
a@ lineage of 105 years, dating back to 
something like 1849 when the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railroad across the 
isthmus was begun. It is an outstand- 
ing daily newspaper of Central America, 
and its editorial policy, through the 
years, has done much to promote good 
relations between Panama and the 
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United States. It has long been an ef- 
fective antagonist of communism and 
has vigorously opposed its infiltration 
into Latin American countries. 

In addition, I include an article which 
appeared in the Panama Canal Review, 
the official organ of the Panama Cana] 
Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, dated April 2, 1954, with refer- 
ence to Mr. Thatcher’s participation in 
the Balboa ceremonies already men- 
tioned: 

Attending the Goethals Memorial dedica- 
tion ceremonies this week is one of the cen- 
tral figures of the canal construction period 
and one of the most enthusiastic alumni of 
the canal organization. 

He is Maurice H. Thatcher, member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission from 1910 
to 1913 and head of the civil administra. 
tion in the Canal Zone during that period. 

Mr. Thatcher is as well known and famous 
in Panama as in the Canal Zone as Thatcher 
Highway and Ferry, the link to the interior 
of the Republic, is named in his honor. He 
was author of the legislation authorizing 
the highway and ferry. 

He has followed news of the isthmus with 
intense interest since leaving the Canal 
Zone over 40 years ago to return to his native 
State of Kentucky and become United 
States Representative from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. His lively interest in 
isthmian affairs was recently demonstrated 
when he participated in the formal opening 
of the “50 Years of Friendship” exhibit in 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Thatcher, the only living member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, has made 
his home in Washington, D. C., for many 
years. He is a poet of note and has written 
many poems relating to the Panama Canal 
and the men and women who work for it. 


In this general connection it should 
be noted, also, that in Congress Mr. 
Thatcher brought about enactment of 
the legislation establishing the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory in the city of 
Panama, and maintained and operated 
by Federal funds. The laboratory is 
doing splendid humanitarian service 
in research work, with respect to yellow 
fever, malaria, and the many other dis- 
eases of the tropics—both human and 
veterinary. Its fame is worldwide. 
Mr. Thatcher, following his retirement 
from Congress, became vice president 
and general counsel of the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive. Medicine, which has supervi- 
sion of the laboratory. These services— 
invaluable in character—he _ renders 
without compensation, and purely as a 
contribution to Isthmian and interna- 
tional welfare. 

Then I would add an editorial article 
which appeared in the Jeffersonian, pub- 
lished in my congressional district, at 
Jeffersontown, in Jefferson County, Ky., 
on May 28, 1954; and of which Mr. Carl 
A. Hummel is editor, and Mr. Thomas R. 
Jones is publisher. It is one of the best 
county newspapers in the entire State. 

CaNAL ZONE Honors ForMER GOVERNOR 

This year, 1954, being the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of Panama, and of the 
acquisition by the United States Government 
of the Canal Zone, celebration rites of these 
historic events are being appropriately ob- 
served. A memorial shaft, to the memory 
of Gen. George W. Goethals, has been erected 
and was dedicated on March 31, in Balboa 
at the foot of the grounds of the Canal Zone 
Government's Administration Building. 
General Goethals was chairman and chief 
engineer of the Isthmian Commission, 
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Former Congressman Maurice H. Thatcher, 
from this Kentucky district, was also a 
member of the Commission, as well as Govy- 
ernor of the Canal Zone. The present Canal 
zone Governor, Gen. John 8. Seybold, ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher, now re- 
siding in Washington, D. C., a formal invi- 
tation to visit the Isthmus as guests of the 
Canal Zone government. Governor Thatcher 
was one of the principal participants in the 
ceremonies dedicating the Goethals me- 
morial. 

The Thatchers were among other distin- 
guished guests at the dedication to fly from 
Washington to the Pacific side of the Canal 
Zone on March 30, making the nonstop flight 
of 2,100 miles in 8% hours. Among the 
other passengers were United States Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, and George 
N. Roderick, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
and their wives. Governor and Mrs. Seybold, 
with other officials met the plane and wel- 
comed the guests. 

Ancon, adjacent to the city of Panama, 
was the first home of the Thatchers follow- 
ing their marriage in Frankfort, Ky., on May 
4, 1910. 

At the dedicatory ceremonies, Mr. Thatch- 
er spoke and awarded prizes to student girls, 
winners in contests conducted in junior and 
senior high-schools of the Canal Zone for 
essays on the life of General Goethals. 

Following his tenure in the Congress, Mr. 
Thatcher was chosen vice president and 
general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial In- 
stitute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, 
which supervises the Gorgas Memorial Li- 
brary. Through the years he has rendered 
constant and valuable gratuitous service 
relative to the operation and maintenance 
of the laboratory. 

The ferry across the Canal bears the name 
of “Thatcher,” as well as the highway across 
the Canal Zone strip, both of which consti- 
tute links in the Inter-American Highway 
System. Many were the courtesies and the 
honors extended Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher on 
their visit to the Canal Zone, not only by 
the Zone officials but by the general public 
as well, who turned out en masse to greet 
them and to take part in parades and other 
festive occasions. 

The party returned to Washington from 
the Canal Zone on April 2, in time to attend, 
on the following day, the crowning of a 
Kentucky girl, Miss Frances Mae Fisher, as 
queen of the cherry blossom festival. 


During their recent brief stay on the 
isthmus, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher re- 
ceived various courtesies. Thus he was 
presented with a scroll-letter of appre- 
ciation by the Panama Canal West In- 
dian Employees Association, in appre- 
ciation of his effective services in their 
behalf through the years; and a demon- 
stration was accorded both of them by 
the inhabitants of the town of Arraijan, 
in the Republic of Panama, in apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Thatcher’s services in Con- 
gress, which brought about the enact- 
ment establishing the ferry across the 
Panama Canal at Balboa and the con- 
struction of the connecting highway 
from the western terminus of the canal 
to the Canal Zone-Panama boundary 
line. The ferry and highway brought 
liberation from complete isolation to Ar- 
raijan and its residents have been grate- 
ful because of this. In January 1931, 
they presented a lot to him as a token 
of gratitude. At the recent demonstra- 
tion, he gave the lot back to the town 
for use as a children’s playground, and 
pledged a substantial contribution for 
playground equipment. The municipal 
officials of Arraijan have named the lot 
Parque Thatcher. 
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I am sure that the many friends of Mr. 
Thatcher—some of them his colleagues 
in this Chamber, yet serving here—and 
Mrs. Thatcher, will join me in extend- 
ing to them heartiest congratulations 
upon these pleasing honors accorded 
them; and in wishing them many more 
years of health, strength, and useful 
endeavors. 

Touching the reference in the Pana- 
ma Canal Review article to poems writ- 
ten by Mr. Thatcher relative to the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the men and women who 
work for it, a conclusion of these re- 
marks may well be made by adding his 
fine tribute, in verse, to these workers, 
first published in the Star and Herald 
in its historic edition in commemoration 
of the 25th anniversary—August 15, 
1939—of the formal opening of the canal 
to world traffic: 


BvuILpDERS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


(In commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the formal opening) 


(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 


There were workers great, and workers 
small— 
As judged by rank—in the enterprise; 
But glory enough there was for all, 
And each was great to seeing eyes. 
Let Fame take care that her Scroll be just, 
And give to each his meed of praise — 
Else, out of the ashes and the dust, 
The Shade of Censure shall upraise. 


A laud for the work of the first gold men 
Who toiled and wrought and strove, amain, 

To dig the ditch. They began it when 
Old Yellow Jack, and the blight and bane 

Of Chagres Fever, took starkest toll. 
They came, enlisted, and ventured all; 

And wrestled death, with body and soul,— 
To linger, these—and those, to fall. 


Anocther fever filled blood and bone 

Of all, throughout. Its currents run 
Until, within the stretch of the zone, 

The last lone yard of the link was done:— 
A fever, absorbing in the fire 

Which single zeal forever brings; 
A fever which always must inspire 

That strength from which great action 

springs. 


From a boundless field from which to 
choose— 
The ablest Uncle Sam could find,— 
Were here assembled: steam-shovel crews, 
And engineers of ev'ry kind;— 
Designers, trainmen, inventors rare; 
Dredgers, foremen, mechanics skilled; 
Electrical wizards;—and, ev’rywhere, 
The art to do what the blue-prints willed. 


Whate’er the call, whatever the task, 
Each one strove for a single end; 

So fair his service that none could ask 
Better result, or aught amend. 

He reamed the hole, and the bolt sent home; 
He mixed the parts, and filled the form; 

Into cores he pumped the silt and loam; 
And wavered not in sun or storm, 


The dirt he hauled from the. deepest cut; 
Reclaimed tidelands in manner vast; 

He “toed” the dams with the huge output 
Of spoil of shovel and slide and blast. 

He dredged the channels in sea and lake, 
And built the bounds of dock and lock; 

Upreared the spillways and each intake,— 
And planted all on the solid rock. 


He lent the sleight of his brain and hand 
To do all things the goal required; 

All things designed, and each thing planned, 
Till naught was left to be desired. 

The strengths of nature—both seen and hid— 
He put in bonds to do his will; 

And today, as then, as they are bid, 
They work the wonders of his skill. 
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For the silver groups—a word or two; 
For those of ev'ry race and soil: 
Theirs were the humbler tasks to do; 
They bore the brunts of periled toil. 
In loyal spirit they labored here, 
Through all the great, eventful days; 
They met all duty devoid of fear, 
And earned their bit of deathless praise. 


And back of all was the Gorgas Squad, 
To hold the bitter plagues at bay; 
With stern Hygeia's miracle rod, 
Swift were the scourges swept away. 
Strange things were done with a sturdy grace, 
Until in Isthmia all was well; 
Death’s haunt became an abiding place 
Where the non-immune might safely dwell. 


America’s mood was here maintained; 
All civil functions carried on; 
Orderly government ruled and reigned, 
And codes to fit all needs were drawn; 
And homes were made, and society 
Was much the same as the homeland 
brings; 
Here, men and women and children, free, 
Lived in the midst of mighty things. 


Executives, judges, and Q. M. D.’s; 
Teachers and clerks, firemen, police; 

Nurses and doctors; and more like these, 
Bewrought, each one, his separate piece 

Of the finished whole. Their toils, no less 
Than those of the workers, “skilled” and 

“raw,” 

Were full required for the job’s success: 

All were impelled by the selfsame law. 


The mountains moved, and the waters rose; 
And faith, at iast, fulfilled her dream: 
Lake, lock, and channel—the whole worid 

knows— 
Attest the worth of a hope supreme! 
The ships new shuttle from shore to shore: 
Up, up, and up—and thence straight on; 
Then three times downward—and on, once 
more— 
Into the sunset or the dawn! 


All were as one; and they strove and wrought 
To shape the passage to the Ind. 
In terms of life it was dearly bought; 
In money, cheap. The ranks are thinned 
By time and death; but the deed they did 
Excels all others of like and kind; 
Its strength and virtue cannot be hid: 
It lives—all tongues and lands to bind! 





Unsavory Flavor in Use of Atomic Energy 
Commission To Promote Administra- 
tion’s Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
an editorial which appeared in the June 
30, 1954, issue of the Washington Post. 
The editorial entitled “Explaining Power 
Policy,” follows: 

At least some of the furor in the fight over 
more electric power for the TVA area derives 
from the fact that the administration’s pol- 
icy has been very poorly explained. The 
President is seeking to use the authority of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to conclude 
a 25-year contract with a private utility 
sindicate to build a plant and produce power 
for the TVA area—at a cost to taxpayers esti- 
mated at $90 million more than the cost 
would be if TVA were permitted to furnish 
the power from its own plants. In the cir- 
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cumstances the administration’s position is, 
in this newspaper’s view, untenable. But a 
better case can be made for a general scru- 
tiny of public power policy than the admin- 
istration has provided. 

There is a respectable argument, for in- 
stance, that in a period of consolidation no 
new major Federal public power projects 
ought to be undertaken or existing projects 
expanded until private utilities are given a 
chance to meet additional power needs on 
reasonable terms. President Eisenhower 
spoke somewhat in this vein during the cam- 
paign. He emphasized that he was not out 
to destroy TVA. But last year he pointed to 
requests for the expansion of Federal ex- 
penditures in the TVA region as an example 
of what he meant by creeping socialism. 

In this connection a case can be made that 
it is in the nature of Federal power projects 
to grow outward, taking in more consumers, 
and that a halt has to be made sometime. 
It also can be argued that additional Federal 
expenditures for new TVA plants would 
strain the already unbalanced budget, and 
that these expenditures can be averted by 
aiding private firms to furnish the needed 
power. This is at least a consistent line of 
reasoning, whether or not one agrees with it. 

No one in authority, however, has ex- 
plained the administration position in the 
present instance in specific terms, if, indeed, 
this is the administration position. The 
move is Interpreted as an attack on TVA be- 
cause this interpretation has not been suc- 
cessfully contradicted. Nothing the admin- 
istration can say is likely to make the round- 
about use of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to conclude a deal for power in which the 
AEC is only remotely interested look any 
more savory. But the administration could 
do a great deal more to obtain understanding 
of the application of its general philosophy 
on power to individual cases. The same sort 
of confusion that has prevailed over TVA is 
building up in the Missouri Valley, where 
local cooperatives have been left in a quan- 
dary as to how to obtain their power over 
the next 25 years. 





Soviet Slave Camps Seethe With Revolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is obvious for all who want to see 
that all is not well behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. What needs to be done is to step 
up our psychological warfare and en- 
courage those behind the Iron Curtain 
to revolt against their masters. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
a United Press report from Berlin, un- 
der date of July 9, which tells the story 
of a British soldier who has recently 
been released from a slave camp in Si- 
beria. He reported the underground 
anti-Communist movement that is surg- 
ing through the Ukraine has spread to 
Soviet slave labor camps, 

The article follows: 

More Trovste mv Parapise—Sovrer SLave 
Camps SEETHE WITH REVOLT 

Beri, July 9—A former British soldier 
released by the Russians from a prison camp 
in Siberia reported today the underground 
anti-Communist movement that 
through the Ukraine has spread to Soviet 
elave labor camps. 





William Piddington, a one-time dare-devil 
motorcycle rider, said the movement directed 
by the colorful Stefan Bendera has flared 
in the dread Vorkuta slave camps in Arctic 
Siberia. 

Despite the terror imposed by Russian 
guards at the camps, he said, there is more 
opposition among prisoners than is gen- 
erally believed in the West. 


RELEASED 


Mr. Piddington and fellow Briton, Eric 
Pleasants, former circus strong man, were 
released by the Russians in Moscow July 
3 after spending a total of 10 years col- 
lectively in Communist prisons. 

They said they met an American author, 
Jack Hurall, in the slave camp deep in the 
Ural Mountains. 

The two men were allowed to talk with 
the newsmen for only a few minutes before 
their train departed for the West early this 
morning. They were scheduled to reach 
London Saturday. 

Mr. Piddington said he joined the anti- 
Communist resistance movement in his camp 
although most of its members were Ukrai- 
nians. 

“They are against he Reds,” he said. “A 
large number of the Russian prisoners are 
also members.” 

Allied intelligence files contain volumi- 
nous reports on the Ukrainian “Bendera” 
underground army which collected its 
weapons from captured German stocks after 
the war and attacked Russian Army units. 


BATTLE 


At one point the anti-Communists fought 
a pitched batle for several days with Polish 
Communist forces sent into the Ukraine to 
flush them out. The Benderas were armed 
with Russian light tanks and were said to 
have nearly defeated the Poles. 

The mysterious leader of the underground 
movement was said to have set up head- 
quarters in Munich in 1950 when increasing 
Communist pressure forced most of his forces 
to flee west. 

There are documented reports that he has 
continued to send raiding parties behind 
the Iron Curtain to blow up trains and sabo- 
tage the Reds. 

Mr. Piddington, who once rode a motor- 
cycle in the “wall of death,” was arrested 
by Soviet tommy-gunners at Marienborn out- 
side Berlin in 1950 when he tried to smuggle 
himself through the Soviet zone to visit his 
German girl friend. 

British Army sources said Mr. Pleasants 
Was arrested in Dresden while an East Ger- 
man circus after he entered the East Zone 
illegally to visit a woman. 

Both were sentenced to 25 years imprison- 
ment on charges of spying for the British 
secret police. 





Protecting the Nation’s Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment to H. R. 7125 and 
sent the bill to the President for signa- 
ture. There was little ballyhoo about 
it. The radio, press, and’ television gave 
it little play. 

H. R. 7125 deals with pesticides—not 
a@ very interesting subject even though 
it is used or affected by nearly every- 
body. The primary purpose of the bill 
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is to protect the public health. 1; 
reaches that end by providing that no 
pesticide may be placed on the market 
until a tolerance for the product has 
been established by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under existing laws, a tolerance neeq 
not be established before the product is 
placed on the market. This is evidenceg 
by the fact that only 1 tolerance has 
been established even though there are 
about 40,000 different pesticides on the 
market. 

In other words, no one knew how dan- 
gerous those which did not have a toler- 
ance were to the public health. 

Under H. R. 7125 we would know and 
the consumer would be assured that he 
was not being poisoned unknowingly. 

As for the farmer, he will be able to 
use the pesticide on his product with- 
out the fear of having his year’s work 
confiscated as being adulterated or dele- 
terious and injurious to public health 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Records show that entire crops have 
been confiscated because the chemical 
residue was too great. 

Industry will be able to assure the 
farmers that if they use their product 
according to the directions it will greatly 
eliminate the losses due to pests. These 
losses are estimated at over a billion 
dollars a year. 

Besides requiring that a tolerance be 
established prior to marketing, the bill 
sets up a workable procedure in estab- 
lishing.a tolerance. Under the present 
law, lengthy public hearings must be 
held and too often they have become so 
long and drawn out that they are not 
workable. This is borne out by the fact 
that despite 2 years of hearings, costing 
millions of dollars, only 1 tolerance was 
established. 

The Select Committee To Investigate 
the Use of New Chemical Additives in 
Foods, Drugs, Cosmetics, and Pesticides, 
of which I was a member, found during 
the 81st and 82d Congresses that legis- 
lation along this line was sorely needed. 
As a medicai doctor, I was a little dis- 
turbed with what I learned and was de- 
termined that legislation should be in- 
troduced to plug the leak in our public 
health laws. 

I am most happy that Congress has 
passed this legislation and am quite con- 
fident the President will soon sign it into 
law. 





The Future of Soviet (and United States) 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an unusually strong editorial 
of condemnation appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of July 9, 1954, This editorial 
is all the more unusual and significant 
when it is borne in mind that the Bos- 
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ton Post vigorously supported General 
Eisenhower in 1952. 

The support of the Republican candi- 
date for President was made under new 
ownership of this great newspaper of 
metropolitan Boston which has always 
been refreshingly Democratic in the po- 
litical field. I hope this newspaper will 
return solidly to the political family of 
he Democratic Party, of which political 
family the Boston Post has been a 
potent member for many years. 

The editorial follows: 

THe FururE oF SovieT (AND UNITED STATES) 
ForEIGN Po.Licy 


(By John Fox) 


The late Senator Taft was deeply hurt 
during the weeks immediately preceding the 
Republican Convention in 1952 and during 
those following it. The reason was the free- 
ly made allegations by some of the sup- 
porters of then General Eisenhower, his prin- 
cipal opponent for nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States, that Taft had 
tried to “steal” the votes of the Texas and 
Louisiana delegations to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Charges of dishonesty 
and corruption by Taft were freely bandied 
about, and there is no doubt that they were 
a major factor in Taft’s defeat. Although 
such charges seem cheap and tawdry now, 
the emotional and intellecual shock suffered 
by the late Senator because of them was 
so great as to have affected his physical well- 
being. Some of his closest friends today lay 
his death to the physical debility that re- 
sulted from that shock, 

Senator Taft badly needed a rest of soul, 
mind, and body, so immediately following 
the convention he went to Murray Bay, Que- 
bec, for a rest. While there he remained 
silent. His friends, however, were angry, 
bitter, and resentful. The passage of weeks 
did not at all lessen those emotions, but, 
on the contrary, seemed to increase their 
intensity. All over the Nation friends of 
Senator Taft were outspoken in laying the 
blame for what they called unethical and 
dirty tactics on some of General Eisenhower's 
campaign associates. Those associates com- 
prise some of the people closest to President 
Eisenhower today. 

The late Senator Taft’s friends include 
some of the most influential and important 
people in the United States. Among them 
are United States Senators and Representa- 
tives and State governors. Among them 
are important people in nonpolitical life, 
bankers, industrial leaders, prominent and 
respected lawyers, and publishers of powerful 
hewspapers. 

Although Senator Taft had made no pub- 
lic mention of it, those closest to him knew 
that he had placed a letter in the hands of 
his old friend, Senator Car.son, of Kansas, 
who was one of General Eisenhower’s prin- 
cipal supporters, and whom Senator Taft 
trusted. The letter, from its context, 
stamped Taft as a great man, greater even 
than he is now remembered. It contained 
an offer to cooperate in the efforts to elect 
General Eisenhower President. 

Despite Senator Carison’s best efforts, that 
letter was never answered. It was not even 
acknowledged by General Eisenhower’s top 
strategists until Monday of the Labor Day 
weekend, 1952, by which time Eisenhower's 
prospects had deteriorated so that he was on 
the short end of 9 to 5 odds. Acknowledg- 
ment of the letter, which acknowledgment 
was stimulated by desperation, was made by 
telephone, and its terms were accepted. 

The letter simply requested in effect that 
the rules of decency be observed, that there 
be no vindictiveness directed against Taft's 
supporters, and, as was just and honorable, 
that the supporters of Senator Taft, who had 
carried on during 20 lean years, be consulted 
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in the matter of high ranking administration 
appointments. 

Whether the promises that were made to 
Senator Taft were ever kept is another story. 
We are concerned with the people whom Sen- 
ator Taft’s friends blamed for his defeat, 
and whom some blame for his death. Some 
of those people are still among the closest 
advisers to the President. There is con- 
siderable evidence to support the conclusion 
that either from a mistaken sense of what 
constitutes good politics, an incredible ig- 
norance of the true nature of communism, 
or because of an actual feeling of softness 
toward the Communists, they are responsible 
through bad advice to the President for the 
appalling series of diplomatic defeats and 
military disasters which have overtaken the 
Nation during the relatively short term of 
President Eisenhower. 

It is no secret at all but a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the late Senator Taft's 
friends hate their old enemies more than 
ever. 





Stormy Events in Guatemala New Mile- 
stone for Peurifoy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, not only South Carolinians, but 
Americans everywhere, are proud of the 
service John E. Peurifoy is rendering to 
our Nation. His excellent work in the 
State Department in Greece and in 
Guatemala is of benefit to the entire free 
world. Jack Peurifoy’s South Carolina 
forefathers were great patriots who 
served their State well. Jack is more 
than living up to his family tradition of 
public service. The main thing that I 
personally admire about Peurifoy is that 
he has a practical, commonsense, realis- 
tic approach to the problems of the 
world. When people abroad come in 
contact with Jack Peurifoy they see a 
true representative of the opportunity 
system that is America’s. 

The following article is taken from the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent and ap- 
peared in many newspapers throughout 
America: 

STormy Events In GUATEMALA NEW MILE- 
STONE FOR PEURIFOY 
(By Jack Rutledge) 

GuaTeMaLa, July 4—An American ambas- 
sador seldom carries a gun. 

Toward dawn on a hot morning last week, 
however, there was a lumpy bulge beneath 
the coat worn by John Emil Peurifoy, United 
States Ambassador to Guatemala. When he 
crossed his arms, his fingers touched the 
edge of the shoulder holster. 

He was unshaven and red-eyed from lack 
of sleep. His tropical whites were wilted 
and drooping. He had been working with- 
out a break for’ days. 

It was nearly 5 a. m. 

Since early evening, Peurifoy had been in 
a private home in Gugtemala City, talking 
with two Guatemalan colonels. The revo- 
lution had unseated the Communist-influ- 
enced government, and an anti-Communist 
regime of army officers apparently would soon 
take its place. But which officers? That was 
not settled yet. 
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Suddenly footsteps sounded in the hall- 


way outside. 


Three more officers strode into the room. 
One announced the formation of still an- 
other regime, with himself as president. 

Peurifoy leaned back in his chair and 
crossed his arms. His aide, a marine in civil- 
ian clothes, edged closer to the Ambassador. 

But there was no shooting. Instead, both 
groups turned to Peurifoy and asked his help 
in reaching an agreement. He knew ail 
parties, having been called to innumerable 
conferences in the action-packed days that 
led up to this climax. 

Diplomatically, Peurifoy recommended the 
Ambassador of El Salvador for this role. 
However, in the talks that followed, he was 
called to play a major part and saw them 
succeed. 

The Guatemala story was a large mile- 
stone in the career of John E. Peurifoy, 
career diplomat. But it was not the first. 

To go back a bit— 

Peurifoy was born in Walterboro, S. C., 
August 9, 1907. His father was a district 
attorney. One of his uncles was a judge. 
Another uncle was a lawyer. 

There is a story that in one lawsuit—hav- 
ing to do with a vanished mule—all three 
Peurifoys were in court at once, as judge, 
prosecutor, and defense attorney. The fam- 
ily doesn’t say how the case came out. 

In any event, young John Emil grew up 
in an atmosphere of law and politics. 

The high school annual for 1926, when he 
was graduated, lists his ambition as “the 
Presidency of the United States.” It de- 
scribes him as the handsomest and most 
sarcastic boy in school. He was generally 
lnow as “Sonny Boy,” and they still call 
him that when he goes back to Walterboro 
now. 

He was in his second year at West Point 
when his father died. This event, coupled 
with his own ill health, caused him to leave. 

Thereafter, he sold insurance, worked in a 
bank, and had a job with a restaurant chain 
in Oklahoma. But he gravitated, inevitably 
to Washington. 

In 1935, he was running an elevator in the 
Senate office building at $90 a month. 

Not long afterward, he got a job in the 
Treasury Department ($1,620 a year) and 
married a pretty fellow employee, Betty Jane 
Cox, of Oklahoma. On the day the new Mrs. 
Peurifoy rented a house in the suburbs he 
telephoned her, “Hold everything, honey,” 
he said; “They just abolished my job.” 

For several months, he worked in the 
Botanical Gardens on Capitol Hill, washing 
flower pots, shoveling snow, and doing 
manual labor, generally. Then he got a post 
in the Labor Department. 

A month later, he was in the State Depart- 
ment, and there, for nearly 16 years, he has 
been carving out a career. 

At one point, he was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for personnel and administra- 
tion. Part of this work was as a liaison with 
Congress. He made many friends on the 
Hill. 

Peurifoy is big, dark-haired, square-jawed. 
He has a relaxed, easy manner about him. 
He became popular with both Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen. A Republi- 
can Senator once remarked, “Jack Peurifoy is 
the best lobbyist Harry Truman has.” 

During the war years, he held a number of 
key posts, as executive officer of public infor- 
mation, and on the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 

Then in 1945, he drew a tough assignment 
which brought him sharply to the attention 
of the top echelon in the State Department. 
He went to San Francisco to arrange for the 
conference out of which the United Nations 
was born. 

Among other things, he had to find 5,600 
hotel rooms, set up global communications, 
arrange for translation services, and not least 
or last, to handle the Russian delegation. 
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One of the stories of these sessions con- 
cerns a party at which Peurifoy, among 
others, was a guest of the Soviets aboard the 
Russian communications ship, Smolny, in 
San Francisco Bay. 

True to the traditions of his home State, 
Peurifoy is a moderate bourbon-and- 
branch-water man. But at the party, he 
found himself holding a glass which Russian 
hostesses kept filled to the brim with vodka. 

He met the problem by surreptitiously 
dumping the vodka over the shipside and 
soberly coming up for more. 

A little over a year later, Gen. George C. 
Marshall became Secretary of State. One of 
his first acts was to name Peurifoy as Acting 
Assistant Secretary for administration. 
There, he performed another difficult assign- 
ment, reorganizing the Department in such 
a way as to establish a clear chain of com- 
mand from top to bottom. 

In 1950, having entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice, Peurifoy was given the rank of Ambas- 
sador and assigned to Greece. 

For that post, he bought his first formal 
clothes. Normally, he dresses with com- 
plete informality. When he looked at him- 
self in the new outfit, he said to his wife: 

“What in the world will I do with these 
if I lose my job?” 

“With your looks,” she replied, “I can al- 
ways hire you out as a butler.” 

Peurifoy admits he went to Greece with 
some misgivings. The shooting war with 
the Communists on the border had ended 
only a short time before, but the Reds were 
still strong inside the country. Moreover, 
the post carried with it the responsibility 
for administerng European Cooperation Ad- 
ministration operations. 

He started his work there with a frank 
conversation. He told Prmie Minister Soph- 
ocles Venizelos: 

“I think we will get along better if we talk 
man-to-man. If I have anything to say to 
you, I will tell you myself. If any third 
party says I have told him something I 
have not told you about the position of my 
Government, you can ignore it. 

“And by the way, my name is ‘Jack.’” 

Commenting later, the Omaha World- 
Herald said: 

“It is a rare pleasure to find an American 
diplomat acting like a plain American.” 

Some years later, and from an unexpected 
quarter, other praise came to Peurifoy for 
his work in Greece. Roy Cohn, chief coun- 
sel for the subcommittee headed by Senator 
JosrerH R. MCCaRTHY, was the donor of the 
good words. 

It surprised Peurifoy because, while he was 
still in Washington, he had clashed with 
McCartTHy over one of the Senator's initial 
charges against State Department personnel. 

He did not have all clear sailing in Athens, 
hower. 

He was accused of intervening in an elec- 
tion when he came out frankly for a man 
he thought was the best candidate. And 
he incurred criticism for suggesting changes 
in the election laws of Greece. He left 
Greece in July 1953 with a solid record of 
achievement. He helped the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Communists, induced the 
Government to pass some highly important 
enabling legislation for ECA, ironed out ju- 
risdictional feuds between the several Ameri- 
can organizations then operating in the 
country. 

By this time, a new administration had 
taken over in Washington. 

Peurifoy, an appointee from the previous 
Democratic government, was first assigned to 
a minor Embassay. His friends in Congress— 
from both parties—intervened to get him 
the assignment in Guatemala. He considers 
this a victory, even though he knew he was 
heading into another trouble spot. He went 
there last January 26. 

In one sense, because of the strength of 
the Communists in Guatemala, it was even 
tougher than Greece. 
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Peurifoy soon felt the full blast. 

Where Athens had been friendly, he found 
Guatemala openly hostile to him. Where 
the Greek Government had been sympa- 
thetic, the Guatemalan regime was at the 
least diplomatically frigid. 

Red newspapers began calling him “Perro- 
foy.” The Spanish for dog is perro. 

One newspaper even threatened his family 
in an editorial which said, “watch out for 
your wife and sons, or something will happen 
to them.” The Peurifoys have 2 sons, John 
Clinton, 12, and Daniel Byrd, 8. 

Peurifoy replied, “I don’t scare very easily.” 
However, in the last days of the Arbenz 
regime, he began carrying a pistol in a shoul- 
der holster. 

He saw President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
only once during his first 6 months in Guate- 
mala. After the meeting, Peurifoy remarked, 
“if he isn’t a Communist, he'll do until a 
better one comes along.” 

He found the post even more difficult than 
he expected, but he kept calm. His cool, 
easy-going manner won the complete respect 
of the Embassy staff. One of them remarked, 
“He’s not at all like a career diplomat. Hell, 
you sort of forget he’s the Ambassador. He’s 
just all man.” 

Then the events leading up to the revolu- 
tion began. 

Although the United States stayed in the 
background to avoid charges of intervention, 
leaders of both sides consistently turned to 
Peurifoy for guidance and to act as a contact 
man. 

There were innumerable meetings. Peuri- 
foy went without sleep for days. Finally, the 
army officers issued an ultimatum for Arbenz 


to get out. He did, with a final blast at the 


United States. 

The subsequent moiling of various mili- 
tary juntas still kept him on the run with 
more night meetings. At the moment, the 
situation appears to have stabilized. 

Peurifoy appears to have gaged accurately 
the end of the Red-tinged regime. Last May, 
while it seemingly was still firmly in control, 
correspondents asked Peurifoy if he thought 
trouble might break out. 

“I’m not predicting anything,” he said. 
“But I'll tell you one thing: 

“We are making out our Fourth of July 
reception invitations now and we are not 
including the names of any of the present 
administration.” 

At the big annual reception in the Ambas- 
sador’s residence today, there will be many 
new faces among the list of Guatemalan 
officials. 





Area Job Total Drops—Summer Gain 
Unlikely 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
Picked up my hometown newspaper, the 
East St. Louis Journal for June 22, I was 
greeted with a headline: “Area Job Total 
Drops—Summer Gain Unlikely.” I was 
struck by a number of facts related in 
the story, which was based upon an in- 
terview with C. R. Hughes, manager of 
the East St. Louis office of the Llinois 
State Employment Service. 

Mr. Hughes said that unemployment 
in East St. Louis had climbed to 6,200 
during May, an increase of 700 over the 
level on March 15 of this year. 
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We may recall that March was an- 
nounced by the President as the month 
which would be the key to Federal action 
to relieve the stress of unemployment. 
March came and went, and now in my 
hometown, at least—and I do not think 
we are very much different than any- 
place else—unemployment is almost 13 
percent higher than it was in March. 

The question is, Where is the anti. 
recession program of the administra- 
tion? Those 6,200 unemployed in East 
St. Louis, together with other millions 
of unfortunate would-be wage earners 
throughout the land have been looking 
in vain for such a program. 

The best they have had were state- 
ments, along in mid-March that April 
would be the month to look at, since a 
late Easter would delay the hypodermic 
of the new bonnet trade. Easter has long 
since passed; we are now in summer, and 
still there is no program; unless we call 
the recent easing of credit a program. 
However, the easiest credit in the world 
is of little value to a man who has no job, 
and a hungry family to feed. 

There was another very pertinent fact 
in Hr. Hughes’ report. He said new job 
opportunities were nonexistent, since all 
local firms had a large backlog of laid- 
off workers with call-back rights. The 
600 or 700 high-school graduates and re- 
turning college students were expected 
by Mr. Hughes to swell the May unem- 
ployment total. 

This analysis has been made by an 
employee of the State of Illinois, where 
the administration is run by the Re- 
publicans, so we can hardly kiss off his 
remarks as the words of a “prophet of 
doom and gloom.” We must accept them 
as proven facts, and we must accept his 
analysis as that of one who knows where- 
of he speaks. 

The reference to the lack of new job 
opportunities is highly significant be- 
cause it points up the utter fallacy of 
the view taken by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who says he is satisfied with a 
“second best” year, and who insists that 
it is not necessary to break records al- 
ways in order to have prosperity. 

What does a “second best year’’— 
which seems to make Mr. Humphrey very 
happy—mean? It means that a num- 
ber of persons who were employed in 
the “best year” are not working. It also 
means that new members of the labor 
force—the 600 to 700 referred to by Mr. 
Hughes in East St. Louis and an esti- 
mated 700,000 each year for the Nation 
as a whole—are denied job opportunities. 

We have heard a very great number of 
words spoken by administration officials, 
Members of the Congress, and others 
about the sacredness of the right to work. 
Of course, these words have always re- 
ferred to legislation designed to break 
the back of organized labor. But what 
about the right to work of these new 
members of the labor force? Is not that 
a sacred right; a sacred right which is 
callously rejected by the smug satisfac- 
tion with a second best year? 

Our national economy must be ex- 
panded by from 3 to 5 percent every year 
if we are to provide jobs for all those 
who want to work; and we must provide 
jobs for them if we are to sell our gross 
national product. Anything less than 
such an expansion will mean that the 
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second best year will be followed by a- 
third best, and then a fourth best, and 
the spiral of unemployment will roll 
onward and upward to a point where the 
depression which followed the crash of 
1929 will seem like heavenly prosperity. 

Unless we provide such an expanding 
economy, we must admit and accept fail- 
ure and defeat, not for ourselves but for 
our way of life and for our system of free 
enterprise. This we cannot do, for there 
is another evil system poised and ready 
to take over if we fail. 

I include the article from the East St. 
Louis Journal as a part of my remarks: 
Area Jos Tora Drops—SumMMER GaIN 
UNLIKELY 


East St. Louis area employment has 
dropped, with no probability of an upturn 
during the rest of the summer. 

“The impact of production curtailment in 
the metals industry forced employment in 
the East St. Louis area down by 75 at the 92 
reporting firms during a 60-day period end- 
ing May 15,” said C. R. Hughes, manager of 
the East St. Louis office of the Illinois State 
Employment Service. 

Seasonal employment rises in commercial 
fertilizers totaled 200; in the stone-clay-glass 
industry, 175; in roofing mills, 100; and scat- 
tered gains in other industries, 100. These 
gains, however, failed to offset a drop of 650 
in the metals fields. 

The May employment total for the 92 firms 
reporting was 22,443 or 2,250 less than May 
1953. 

Hughes said job opportunities have de- 
creased materially in the past 60 days and 
unemployment has climbed to 6,200, about 
700 above the March 15 level. New hiring 
will be limited for the next 2 months as most 
major firms have a pool of laid-off workers 
with call-back rights. The 600 or 700 high- 
school graduates and returning college stu- 
dents also will tend to swell the already un- 
employed group. 

According to Hughes, manufacturing em- 
ployment is expected to level off at current 
figures and in general remain stable. Poten- 
tial construction expansion could raise non- 
manufacturing employment to a somewhat 
higher level than anticipated. 

Hughes said that, information provided by 
local employers shows that employment will 
continue at a gentle decline during the next 
60-day period. Heavy seasonal layoffs in the 
commercial-fertilizer industry, coupled with 
pessimistic employment forecasts in the met- 
als industry, preclude the possibility of any 
overall employment rise in the next 2 months, 
he added. 

Almost every major firm in the area has a 
pool of laid-off workers with call-back rights, 
according to Hughes. Industrial job open- 
ings for vacation workers practically are non- 
existent this year. 

Hughes said the overall outlook for the 
area is for a leveling off in the downward em- 
ployment trend, with some degree of stabili- 
zation near present levels by midsummer. 





In Freedom’s Progress Promises Build 
Slowly for Fulfillment 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
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livered by the Honorable Louis C. Cram- 
ton, former Congressman from thé State 
of Michigan, principal speaker at 
Howard University’s 86th annual com- 
mencement, June 4, 1954: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty and 
board of trustees, alumni, distinguished 
guests, students, and you who now are grad- 
uating from Howard University. It has given 
me a very deep pleasure to return for these 
few hours to this campus, here to meet a 
number of friends with whom it was at one 
time my privilege to consult concerning the 
development and possibilities of this great 
university. And that pleasure is intensified 
by the abundant evidences of progress I en- 
counter on every hand. The men and women 
here to be given their diplomas may well 
receive them with just pride in the name of 
the great university from which they come. 

And I am greatly honored by the oppor- 
tunity here given me to consider with you 
something of the significance of this event. 
These newest alumni of Howard University 
now confront the future. Ambition, zeal, 
aspirations, determination, courage, self- 
denial, sacrifice, perseverance, native ability, 
these have brought you through the college 
years of training and study to this starting 
point, this commencement for your lifework, 
for the building of your Careers. 

What are those careers to be? This present 
moment has been made possible by the long 
past. Your progress has been made possible 
because of the ambition and sacrifice of 
many, even in centuries gone, who have de- 
veloped opportunities of the present in which 
you have been permitted to share. And the 
future calls upon you with your trained 
minds and proven capabilities to give leader- 
ship and influence, to play your part in the 
retention of all present good and to pass it 
on enlarged to the many who follow. 

What of the world into whose activities 
and responsibilities you now enter? A Chris- 
tian world. But in that there is a measure 
of satire. Much of the time the world has 
been at war—men marching in every land, 
youth and age—all civilized peoples at war, 
only the savages at peace—all the economy of 
peace shattered by the demands for war— 
the world’s people planning, striving to win 
constantly greater trials of force—men strug- 
gling and dying at times in every clime be- 
tween the poles, in every continent and upon 
every sea—2,000 years since the Prince of 
Peace began to lead the world by His phi- 
losophy of right and service, of peace. In 
these years the world has known no peace, 
has found that right lived by leave of might, 
that service was by millions not by indi- 
viduals. Youth, the coming race, have found 
service was for them under orders as obscure 
units in vast combinations of might. Youth 
may well look out upon such a world with 
questionings. 

In such a world, what of the individual? 
What becomes of one in this world holocaust 
of Christ’s teachings? What do an indi- 
vidual or his thoughts or his ideals or his 
principles matter in a world where mass 
force seems to define what the world shall 
be and how all shall live or die? 

This Christian world is not Christian, but 
it is a world in which the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace have for these many centuries 
pointed the way to peace, in which His con- 
cern for the individual, His zeal for the 
welfare of the individual, have blessed the 
sacrifices, the grandeur of the unending 
struggle for human freedom, for the fullest 
recognition of the rights of the individual. 


These years of war stress crucial stages 
in the ages-long conflict between dictator- 
ship—whatever its form, carried on by ruth- 
less aggression, in which the masses have 
existed only for the purposes of that man 
or set of men who for the time could dic- 
tate—and democracy, human freedom, in 
which human rights are supreme. 
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The contest between dictatorship and de- 
mocracy continues. Under the one the hu- 
man being is nothing. Under the other, as 
always the Jewish and Christian religions 
have taught, the individual, his welfare, is 
the great objective. 

In its beginnings Christianity built all 
upon the individual and service to and by 
the individual. You recall the lawyer who 
stood up and tempted the Great Teacher, 
saying, “Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“And who is my neighbor?” 

And came the blueprint for the pathway 
to eternal life. “A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves and the priest passed by on the 
other side and the Levite passed by on the 
other side and the certain samaritan had 
compassion on him. Thus said Jesus unto 
him, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

In that day prejurice had already grown 
strong and to the Jew, of the superior race, 
that Samaritan was an outcast whom he 
would have crowded from the highway as 
he rode his beast toward Jericho. But the 
Samaritan placed humanity above prejudice 
and placed the individual in his God-given 
place in this world. 

For centuries there have been those who 
would struggle and sacrifice, not for per- 
sonal power but to promote the cause of 
human freedom. Lincoln said, “It is the 
eternal struggle between these two prin- 
ciples—right and wrong throughout the 
world.” 

In that old lecture which Conwell gave 
some 2,000 times he said: 

“The most objectionable feature of our 
national character, and that is self-conceit, 
an undue appreciation of ourselves, an exag- 
gerated estimate of our achievements, or our 
inventions, of our contributions to popular 
comfort and of our place in fact in the great 
procession.of the ages. We seem to imagine 
that whether knowledge will die with us or 
not, it certainly began with us. We have a 
pitying estimate, a tender pity for the nar- 
rowness, ignorance, and darkness of bygone 
ages. We seem to ourselves not only to 
monopolize but to have begun the era of 
light. In other words, we are all running 
over with a Fourth of July spirit of self- 
content.” 

It is from the past that we inherit the 
present and all our glorious freedoms. And 
our democratic institutions, our principles 
of government which so fully recognize our 
rights as individuals, a thousand years of 
experience, of sacrifice, and struggle has pro- 
duced them. 

Wherever we may trace our ancestry, our 
family roots, it is in the history of England 
that we must trace the genealogy of the 
Constitution of these United States, the Dec- 
laration, andall our freedoms. 


There were centuries of struggle, mayhap 
for years below the surface. But some great 
landmarks mark this great pathway toward 
human liberty that are worthy of our 
thought for a few moments, recognizing as 
they did from time to time the rights of 
man, even though those rights were not pro- 
tected. In our study of that past and these 
proclamations of the rights of man and our 
appreciation of the fundamental develop- 
ment of government of and for the people, 
we may well note that the promise in the 
text of great statutes was frequently not 


followed by general performance. But there 
was progress. 
In the divisions and struggles which 


brought to England the Norman invasion 
and successive racial conflicts there emerged 
the selfish dnd avaricious Henry I, fourth 
son of the Conqueror. His conflict with the 
barons and the insecurity of his title brought 
forth his avowed interest in the people. 
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Nearly a thousand years ago, in 1100, that 
demagogic king in his coronation oath made 
pledges that would fulfill the desires of all 
men: 

“1. All the people of Christ may enjoy a 
true peace under our government for all 
time. 

“2. Interdict all forms of injustice. 

“3. In all judicial proceedings advance 
Justice and mercy.” 

Tolerance in religion, justice for all. Such 
were the pledges, broader it was to prove in 
text than in performance. 

A century passed, new kings ruled and died 
and then came John, again with dubious 
title, respected neither in his time nor by 
posterity, but forced by the baronage to 
undying fame by his grant of his Magna 
Carta, June 15, 1215. On this a nation 
builded and hoped and hoped and builded. 

“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned 
or disseised, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed, nor will we ge upon him, 
nor will we send upon him, except by the 
_legal judgment of his peers or by the law of 
“the land. 

“To no one will we sell, deny or delay right 
or justice. 

“All persons are to be free to come and go 
in time of peace except outlaws and pris- 
oners.” 

Thus under the pressure of the feudal 
barons came great pledges for all men, for all 
faithful subjects. Again much broader in 
text than in performance. 

The centuries passed and popular demands 
for recognition and for protection of rights 
of individuals developed and spread in the 
constant pressure for government by the 
people for the people. 

Sir John Eliot, today remembered by no 
one, one of the many who shared in build- 
ing the foundations of our democracy, de- 
nounced the profligate, destructive favorite 
of Charles I, attacked royalty’s misrule. 
Thrown into the Tower by the offended roy- 
alty, there came the parliamentary sit- 
down strike, and a king found that only the 
Parliament could supply his inflated needs 
for money. Eliot released, the money bills 
voted, taxes authorized, and Eliot back in 
the Tower, there to die, and even his body 
to be shown no respect by a king who was 
racing with his destiny. 

But the centuries had sharpened parlia- 
mentary determination, and in this crisis 
Sir Edward Coke (and it pleases me to know 
he was then 78) drafted the petition of right, 
so humble in title but dominant in text and 
the acceptance of the King came on June 7, 
1628. 

Eliot and others died, but the peti- 
tion lived, and its declarations, oft lacking 
in force, inspired continued growth of gov- 
ernment by the people: 

“No loan or tax to be levied but by con- 
sent of Parliament.” 

“No man to be imprisoned but by legal 
process.” 

Again broader in the text than in per- 
formance but the text was undying. 

That first Charles beheaded, the years of 
parliamentary and military government and 
of Cromwell, a second Charles was restored, 
lazy, extravagent, pleasure loving, auto- 
cratic. But his reign draws glory from the 
implementing of further protection of hu- 
man rights by Parliament and accepted by 
king, the Habeas Corpus Act, living forever 
and duplicated in every State of our Union. 
It was in truth termed by Blackstone “an- 
other Magna Carta of the kingdom,” and 
“the true standard of law and liberty.” 

With all the tragedy of struggle in his- 
tory’s progress toward observance of human 
rights, there is some humor. From Bishop 
Burnet we have this: 

“It was carried by an odd artifice in the 
House of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris 
were named to be the tellers. Lord Norris 
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being a man subject to vapours, was not 
at all times attentive to what he was doing, 
so, @ very fat lord coming in, Lord Grey 
counted him for 10 as a jest at first, but 
seeing Lord Norris had not observed it, he 
went on with this misreckoning of 10; s0 
it was reported to the House, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were in the 
majority though it indeed went on the other 
side; and by this means the bill was past.” 

Came James II, who in due time was per- 
mitted to escape from the country and abdi- 
cate. A vigorous Parliament conferred with 
William of Orange across the channel the 
military hero and an in-law of the un- 
lamented James. The Bill of Rights of 1689 
came into being, “An act declaring the rights 
and liberties of the subject and settling the 
succession to the crown.” 

“This revolution of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the 
most beneficent,” declared Macauley. 

After 400 years of growth marked by noble 
but largely ineffective landmarks the parlia- 
ment of the people had come to real power 
and authority. They were setting up a king 
and queen who owed their position to the 
choice of parliament. That which had at 
times seemed ineffective had been of great 
effect. Macauley recited: 

“Though it made nothing law which had 
not been law before, contained the germ 
of the law which gave religious freedom to 
the dissenter, of the law which secured the 
independence of the judges, of the law which 
limited the duration of parliaments, of the 
law which placed the liberty of the press 
under the protection of the juries, of the 
law which prohibited the slave-trade, of the 
law which abolished the sacramental test, 
of the law which relieved the Roman 
Catholics from civil liabilities, of the law 
which reformed the representative system, of 
every good law which has been passed during 
160 years, of every good law which hereafter, 
in the course of ages, be found necessary to 
promote the public weal, and to satisfy the 
demands of public opinion.” 

In this enthusiastic tribute of the his- 
torian is the proof, the acknowledgment 
that progress is progress, even though perfec- 
tion in operation of the law is not at once 
reached. 

Even so remarkable text was to prove it 
had more of promise than of performance 
and the laws which were germs in the pane- 
gyric of Macauley were of the future. 

England’s permanent. settlement in 
America in 1607 and 1620 brought those 
political gains to this side of the water. 
The cost of the French and Indian War with 
its extinction of French power in America 
brought tension. And the first conference of 
the Colonies brought the declaration that 
they were entitled to all the right of natural 
born subjects in England, thus claiming 
for America the rights won by centuries of 
sacrifice, claiming full benefit of those pre- 
tentious texts. 

And came the American Declaration that 
all men are created equal, with unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Here was the millenium for 
human rights, as to text but even with in- 
dependence gained, a Constitution adopted 
because of its promised amendments to set 
up the Bill of Rights, more of wonderful 
text, but performance long delayed. 

The Revolutionary.Congress closed with 
this solemn injunction: 7 

“Let it ever be remembered that it has 
always been the pride and boast of America 
that the rights for which she contended were 
the rights of human nature.” 

A government of freemen, under which 
law was to rule, the written Bill of Rights 
so inserted in the Constitution by separate 
action of many States to guard the rights of 
human nature, was again a text promising so 
much, the performance of those promises to 
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-lag for great struggles in war, in the courts, 


at the ballot boxes. The freeing of slaves, the 
guaranty of human rights regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
guaranties we are even now slow to recog- 
nize for others as we claim them for our- 
selves, these all prove that the mills of the 
gods grind slowly but they do grind exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Appreciating this human freedom built for 
us through the struggles of so many cen- 
turies this democracy would free Cuba and 
the Philippines, turn the tide that saved 
the world for democracy in 1918, help so 
greatly to prevent the ruthless enslavement 
of whole nations in the recent years of blood, 
sorrow and sacrifice in World War II and 
since, and carry the burden in preventing the 
engulfment of all in Asia in the paralysis 
of individuals under the despotism of com- 
munistic hordes. 

Our highest court by its recent unant- 
mous decision seeking to end classes of citi- 
zens in the fundamental field of education, 
holding that all citizens are alike and under 
equal protection of the law, has testified to 
the world that the rights of all are the con- 
cern of this Government. A decision that 
creates no new law, but states with precise- 
ness what the law is and has been. Like 
many of the great landmarks of history 
which have guided lovers of freedom from 
darkness to light, it very possibly is again a 
text that promises more than the immediate 
performance. But like them it points the 
way; and in erecting this newest great land- 
mark of freedom, Howard has made a most 
distinguished contribution. 

One in the past to whom we owe much 
was Sir- Robert Atkyns, who in the days of 
James II fought the illegal acts of the king, 
and in his brief, I find this: 

“The best men are but men, and are some- 
times transported with passion. The laws 
alone are they that always speak with all 
persons, high and low, in one and the same 
impartial voice. The law knows no favorites.” 

When the laws so speak and rule, men are, 
in truth, free, human rights live. But in 
these United States, where so terrible price 
was paid, we must never forget that when 
the laws no longer rule and rule impartially, 
when instead men rule through force, 
through combination, through privilege, 
through lazy appeasement of the public con- 
science, the rights of human nature are no 
longer safe, the sacrifices for human freedom 
become tragedy indeed, ultimate loss with- 
out reason. 

As I have time after time read the im- 
mortal words of Lincoln at Gettysburg it has 
seemed to me that he was not addressing 
himself to the restless throng gathered there 
in the chill air of November, but was speak- 
ing to all who should come after as he said: 


“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

I have been privileged to speak to you, 
graduates of Howard University in 1954, edu- 
cated men and women going forth as mem- 
bers of the various great professions to whom 
our people look so greatly for leadership. 
It is that leadership which I would have 
you accept as it comes to you, strive always 
for the welfare of your communities and 
give back to America in some measure as 
your country has given you, that our free- 
doms may never lessen but ever be made 
more of realities, 
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In Time, TVA To Need 600,000-Kilo- 


watt Coal-Steam Generator at Bowling 
Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Park City Daily News, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., was 1 of the 12 newspapers of the 
Green River Valley which jointly pub- 
lished the Green River Valley celebra- 
tion special on July 8, 1954. My good 
friends, John B. Gaines, publisher, and 
J. Ray. Gaines, editor of the Park City 
Daily News, have always been stanch 
supporters of any and all projects for 
the betterment of the Green River 
Valley. The Green River Valley cele- 
bration special carries an article written 
by J. Ray Gaines entitled “In Time, TVA 
To Need 600,000-Kilowatt Coal-Steam 
Generator at Bowling Green.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with this article: 


In TrwzE, TVA To NeEEp 600,000-KrmowartTr 
CoaL-STEAM GENERATOR AT BOWLING GREEN 


(By Leaguer J. Ray Gaines, editor, the Park 

City Daily News, Bowling Green, Ky.) 

More than a year ago when pubiicity was 
first given to the TVA’s fight for'a 600,000- 
kilowatt coal-steam electric plant to be lo- 
cated on the Mississippi River at Fulton, 
Tenn., Just north of Memphis at the mouth 
of the Hatchie River, there was some con- 
sternation among the leaders of the Green 
River Valley Citizens League, Inc., for two 
good reasons. One is the fact that southern 
Illinois coal now being loaded in barges at 
Joppa, Ill., on the Ohio River and at Chester, 
Alton, and East St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
would have an undue advantage over coal 
from the Green River Valley. As at least 
2 million tons would be used yearly this is 
not a prize to be regarded lightly. 


SAVING $5 MILLION YEARLY 


The other and more important reason, at 
the time, was that Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper of Kentucky, supported the TVA 
quite stoutly in favor of the said project 
mainly out of his desire to make sure that 
the TVA was not throttled in its ability to 
meet the growth in demand for power. As a 
consequence a delegation representing both 
the league and the Bowling Green-Warren 
County Chamber of Commerce conferred at 
Washington an May 4 and 5, 1953 with Sen- 
ator Cooper when League Honorary President 
C. A. Reis, of South Carrollton, Ky., made an 
ardent plea for the proposed plant to be lo- 
cated at Bowling Green, Ky., mainly because 
at least $5 million could be saved there under 
the cost of generation at the proposed Mis- 
Sissippi River site. These savings would be 
possible by reason of the fact that it would 
cost at least $2.25 per ton to rail-barge the 
coal out of southern Illinois to Fulton, Tenn., 
whereas coal with a much lower f. o. b. mine 
cost could be barged on Green and Barren 
Rivers from McLean, Ohio, Muhlenberg, But- 
ler, and Edmonston Counties to Bowling 
Green for at most 25-cents per ton. As it 
requires in a modern plant only 1 pound of 
coal to make a kilowatt-hour of electricity— 
it is not difficult to see that the saving would 
be at least 1 mill per kilowatt hour or $600 
per hour on 600,000 kilowatt hours and so 
on to support the $5 million annually. 
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After some little debate Senator Coorrr 
grasped the significance of the league’s con- 
tentions because, obviously, a Senator from 
Kentucky should not favor the location of a 
plant of this kind in Tennessee. The sub- 
ject was also discussed informally with Sen- 
ator Earte C. CLEMENTs, of Kentucky, who 
while being favorable to TVA in general, had 
not particularly advocated the proposed 
plant on the Mississippi River in Tennessee. 
The Bowling Green chamber was represented 
by former County Judge J. Davis Francis 
and the league by its president, James R. 
Hines, of Bowling Green; Capt. Thomas C. 
Melton, of Morgantown, Ky., league navi- 
gation chairman; Albert P. Harding, of Cen- 
tral City, league executive president-secre- 
tary in addition to Reis. 

All of this resulted in a delegation that 
called on the TVA at Nashville, Tenn., June 
3, 1953. J. A. Bryant, J. D. Francis, and 
J. H. Barnard spoke for the Bowling Green 
Chamber of Commerce while Hines, Harding, 
Reis, and Duncan Hines sat in for the league. 
Assistant Power Manager for TVA, R. A. 
Kampmeier, led that group along with 
other important personages. The burden of 
the TVA position was that the power must 
be generated near Memphis because of the 
huge load building up at that point although 
the league felt very strongly, and still does, 
that the TVA always attracts new business 
when once funds are obtained from Congress 
for new power plants thus making it some- 
what difficult for other areas to compete 
with TVA. The latter also contended it 
would be too costly if not out of the question 
to transmit the power from Bowling Green 
to Memphis. 

The Congress last year and so far this 
one has refused to provide money for the 
Fulton, Tenn., project along with other new 
TVA plants and currently both TVA and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are negotiating 
with private capital for the construction of a 
powerplant near Memphis or Paducah, Ky., 
for the purpose of taking over some of the 
TVA load and thus freeing TVA to provide 
ample power for its other growing demands. 
All this at the suggestion of the Budget 
Bureau in order to reduce the budget deficit. 
Under the circumstances it would appear to 
be a good guess that the TVA will not build 
the proposed plant at Fulton, Tenn, 

Under -all contemplated conditions of 
growth it is most reasonable to decide that 
sooner or later TVA will require added coal- 
steam electric generating capacity and when 
that comes to pass the representations of 
the Bowling Green-Warren County Chamber 
of Commerce and the Green River Valley 
Citizens League, Inc., should be given seri- 
ous consideration because, as detailed else- 
where in this issue, the lowest cost coal- 
steam electricity in the whole wide world 
can be made in the Green River Valley and 
it will not be interruptible as is the uncer- 
tin hydropower. 

The TVA cannot hide behind the excuse 
that it will be too costly to transmit the 
power from a plant at Bowling Green which 
happens to be in or near the center of their 
transmission system. On the subject of 
transmission cost we refer to an article en- 
titled “Sweden Becoming One of Most Highly 
Electrified Nations” in the Courier-Journal 
of May 9, 1954, under an AP dispatch from 
Perjus, Swedish Lapland, May 8. From it we 
quote: “The power generated at Harspranget 
is transmitted over a 380,000-volt line for a 
distance of 625 miles to Hallsberg, west of 
Stockholm. The line, the first in the world 
to operate at such high voltage, will be ex- 
tended until Sweden has 1,500 miles of power 
transmission lines operating at this voltage 
by 1956." The Swedes don’t make mistakes 
in this matter, so it is not unreasomable for 
Bowling Green to ask the TVA to take these 
suggestions into its consideration. 

Of course, it is utterly impossible for TVA 
to consider such a plant at Bowling Green 
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unless it is assured that the Barren River 
Reservoir will be constructed. In that con- 
nection, on May 4 of this year the league 
wrote to our Representatives in the Congress 
and it is interesting to quote briefly from 
some of the replies: Senator Cooper writes, 
“Certainly your suggestion with respect to 
the location of the power plant is a good one 
and I will suggest it to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment authorities, knowing that they, too, 
wili want to give it full consideration.” Sen- 
ator CLEMENTs is to the point with “I have 
long thought that if any more steam plants 
are built by the TVA, they should be located 
at the source of the fuel. The electric power 
can be transmitted much more cheaply than 
the fuel can be transported.” Then Con- 
gressman Nose J. Grecory states: “I, too, 
think that we should have the benefit of 
steam plant construction, and as I recall, we 
discussed this in our meeting in Mayfield in 
December. The construction of steam plants 
would help in more ways than one and would 
go a long way toward a solution of our coal 
problem. When the proposal to build the 
Fulton plant was first presented I insisted on 
west Kentucky.” Of course, we all know 
that our own Congressman, WmuiiuMm H. 
NatcHErR, is without a doubt prepared to 
support our position. 





Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a noted sanitary engineer of my ac- 
quaintance in Chicago has written a bro- 
chure relating to water pollution in the 
United States and to insanitary condi- 
tions otherwise in every part of the 
country. Conditions which he believes 
to be catastrophic in their impact upon 
public health. 

Arthur Gordon, the engineer of whom 
I speak, has put down on paper in gen- 
eral terms his findings, based on 50 years 
of research in public health protection, 
relating to all phases of sanitation 
throughout the United States. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple, and because of the force and clarity 
with which he sets forth his findings, 
under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
Gordon’s valuable report in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

Inasmuch, Mr. Speaker, as the context 
of the report may occupy more space 
than is specified under the limitations 
put upon insertions by the rules of the 
House, I ask further for consent to in- 
sert the report in full. The report is 
entitled “To Educate Those Who Would 
Rightly Serve Humanity” and is as fol- 
lows: 

The world has progressed by leaps and 
bounds in the past half century. It has 
reached the atom age. Plans and projects 
have been readied, proposing the use of 
atomic power for industry. Thus from a 
horrendous means for destruction, something 
beneficial to the needs of the.Nation is being 
realized. 

The free people of our world have been 
made cognizant of the wonder of our age. 
It stopped a terrible global conflict. It de- 
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stroyed two cities. Its big brother can anril- 
hilate whole islands, and then some. What 
a power for destruction. What a power for 
construction. The use of radioactive mate- 
rial, says science, will advance healing of the 
now incurable sickness and disease. 

We speak of another power for evil. The 
destroyer that embodies the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and leaves room for an- 
other 10 stables full of relatives. We speak 
of this ravage in the softest of whispers. Its 
power to destroy is even more deadly than 
radioactive weapons. It has the dubious 
honor of having put fear of retribution up- 
permost in the minds of would-be aggressors. 
Yet we whisper its name because there is a 
certain amount of filth connected with it. 
Germ warfare, if you please. What can we 
do with germs that will enable us to have a 
more complete progress? That they can be 
harnessed for destruction is fact. Sanity pre- 
cludes the use of such a horrible mechanism 
for disaster. Yet sanity alone does not seem 
to be enough to arouse public indignation 
over the germs loosed on them by poor meth- 
ods of public health protection. Whole na- 
tions become educated in a hurry when death 
becomes imminent for the entire nation. 
Yet they sit idly by and let unseen microbes 
tear them to pieces. 

If the atomic radioactive material is a cure 
for cancer, it must be discovered. We still 
don’t know what the cause is. It could well 
be diagnosed as a result of poor sanitation in 
many phases. Be reminded that there is such 
a thing as organic pollution. 

Pollution is not new, but it is also a weapon 
for evil. It finds a way to slaughter more 
persons than the devastation posed by all 
means of destruction in World War II. 

The American people belie their indus- 
triousness. In fact, we have always main- 
tained the attitude of relying upon old 
methods of prevention when it comes to a 
tough job. We spend millions each year to 
have other people find the cure for our ills, 
polio, cancer, cerebral palsy, and so forth. 
The scourge of these incurables has been 
felt by all of us. We have been bombarded 
by television, radio, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. The cure must be found, but by pro- 
gressive and able thinking. 

Now let's get back to filth, germs, and 
polution. It has been said that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” We are not concerned 
with the soap that will make us beautiful, 
just how clean it will get us. It is amazing 
that our basic need for health, cleanliness 
and sanitation is another of many contribu- 
tors to pollution after its use. 

Pollution, therefore, must be considered a 
body for evil. It also is a power for good. 
There is proof that much of the industrial 
waste has great value from byproduct recov- 
ery. This source alone would enable us to 
feed all of Europe. 

In the September 1947 issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion, appeared an article by 
H. H. Smith, entitled “Foul But You Drink 
It.” A brief forward to this article was pre- 
pared by Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran of the 
United States Health Department, in which 
he stated, “The increasing pollution of 
America’s waterways is a serious menace to 
our Nation's health. More than one-third 
of our entire population depends on surface 
water for drinking supplies. These same 
streams also provide food, irrigation, and 
recreation. Yet into these waterways each 
day go billions of gallons of untreated do- 
mestic sewage and industrial waste, laden 
with disease germs.” 

Time magazine, quoting Dr. Abel Wolman, 
professor of sanitary engineering at Johns 
Hopkins, “There is hardly a stream in the 
United States that is not more polluted “han 
af a 100 years ago.” Date, November 22, 

While the article next mentioned refers 
to the South, it should be brought to mind 
that all of our Nation's rivers are very much 


alike when it comes to pollution. From 
Sports Afield magazine, an article, Running 
Sores on Our Land,” “The South's rivers, 
burdened by burgeoning industry, are slowly 
dying. The beautiful Shenandoah River is 
dead below Front Royal, Va. Industrial 
waste has eliminated all life. People pre- 
fer their paycheck ‘to a few fish.’ They 
don’t give a damn what happens down- 
stream. They don’t care if all fish life is 
destroyed, if property values are wrecked, or 
if one of the Nation’s prettiest recreational 
rivers has been ruined. A tremendous in- 
crease in industrial pollution, adding its 
toxic effluents to streams already poisoned 
by southern cities which have always been 
notoriously lax in the disposal of municipal 
sewage, is preparing the death blow for old 
streams.” Date, September 1948. In addi- 
tion to industrial waste, domestic waste, and 
surface waste, other effluents add to the pol- 
lution. 

Industry has already spent millions for 
the elimination of pollution, but the lack 
of proper equipment, and experience, pre- 
vents it from analyzing its own type of pol- 
lution problems. Industry will become re- 
ceptive to a sound program if guaranteed 
elimination of pollution at the source of 
their problems. Industry has fought tax 
and metering of their waste effluents. Under 
the recommendation of practical experience, 
any industrial waste which would endanger 
the city’s sewers, sewerage systems, or 
waterways can be eliminated at the source. 
At the same time, no amount of revenue 
created by a municipal taxation can guar- 
antee the elimination of pollution epi- 
demics. 

Headline: The Indinapolis News, dated 
March 15, 1954: “Half of the Shelby People 
Drink Tainted Water.” “More than one- 
half of Shelby County’s 15,400 rural and 
suburban residents are using contaminated 
water from private wells. Typhoid and 
dysentery have been attributed to improper 
sewage disposal. Sewage disposal in the 
county was termed a ‘growing problem.’ 
* * * No treatment facilities are provided 
in incorporated areas, and serious pollution 
incidents have occurred in Blue River, below 
Shelbyville. Private septic tanks now be- 
ing installed are inadequate and unsafe. 
Seventeen restaurants receive no sanitary 
supervision, and are considered less than 
good.” I know from on-the-spot investi- 
gation and research that most communities 
of this size or less have similarly dangerous 
pollution conditions, 

Biscayne Bay, Fla., covers approximately 
80,000 acres. When at normal level, the bay 
contains some 49 billion gallons of water. 
As it stands today, the bay receives millions 
of gallons of untreated raw sewage. This 
includes commercial, domestic, industrial 
wastes and an unaccountable amount of 
polluted surface and storm water. 


During the peak vacation season at Miami 
City and Miami Beach, approximately 15 
million gallons of deadly polluted effluent 
enter into the bay daily. This settles to 
the bottom of the bay, forming a deadly 
sludge that kills off all vegetation and 
oxygen, destroying multiplication of spawn- 
ing and propagation of billions of pounds of 
fish food value. 

In connection with what has been said 
above, it might be well to quote from an 
article by Philip Wylie which appeared in 
the March 29, 1949, issue of Look magazine, 
titled “Florida Polluted Paradise.” “Twenty 
years ago when I first saw it, Biscayne Bay 
was as clear and clean as gin. Today it is 
the color of mildew. You can see down into 
it only a few inches. Shoals are appearing 
in it—shoals of sludge, or of sewage. High 
tides cafry ashore from the bay quantities 
of stinking offal that sometimes dries out 
partly—in streets, in lawns, and even in pri- 
vate driveways. People step in—and step 
around it, sickened.” 
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This bay can become the beauteous gift 
of God it once was, when proper intelligent 
and constructive work takes place. Due to 
the condition of pollution in the bay and 
its surrounding area, a deadly epidemic is 
marking time. 

While referring to the destitute condition 
of the bay, similar conditions prevail all over 
the State of Florida, as an example: At one 
locality while we refer to fish value, I did 
not mention the conditon of the shell fish 
that are in a worse state of destruction, be- 
cause shell fish, for their propagation, depend 
upon the bottoms of water bodies. 

Here I wish to quote from the Florida 
Health Notes, volume 39, dated October 1947, 
as prepared by David B. Lee, chief sanitary 
engineer, State of Florida, and John C. Pat- 
terson, sanitary engineer: “As a direct result 
of the deadly discharge of millions of gal- 
lons of raw or inadequately treated domes- 
tic sewage and trade wastes into natural 
bodies of water, 139,478 acres, or 232 square 
miles of commercial shellfish growing beds 
have been condemned by the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering of the Florida State 
Board of Health.” 

At this time, I am personally bewildered 
at the murder of 139,478 acres of shellfish. 
This is just one little spot of the United 
States waterways where similar conditions 
exist. In localities all over the United States, 
the murder of our natural resources, upon 
which other nations are also dependent, pre- 
vails. May I give credit where credit is due, 
On big appropriations, State government de- 
partments and local hatcheries are doing a 
great and practical job of raising, hatching, 
propagating, and replanting our waterways, 
but all of this great organization and ter- 
rific expenditure is as senseless as placing 
baby animals into bloodthirsty, shark-in- 
fested waters. 

It is almost childlike to blame industry, 
or any other American way of life which has 
to do with problems that are so terrible. 

Previously mentioned were a few of the 
hundreds of incidents that are occuring daily 
in our Nation. The South was mentioned, 
as was the Middle West, but the destruction 
does not stop there. Vast sections of the 
California coast are not available to pleas- 
ure seekers, because of miles of floating de- 
bris, and untreated filth. Besides this deadly 
sludge settles on the bottom, a killer of fish 
and shellfish life. 

The most shocking sight to look upon is 
that of our great waterways, where once 
abundant harvests of fish provided us with 
not only a table staple, but provided for 
canneries, and one of America’s greatest in- 
dustries for employment and revenue for 
State, local, and Goverment hatcheries. The 
growth of this great industry has become 
stymied and lessened in revenue in many 
sections of the country in connection with 
our waterways, whereas our other great in- 
dustries in America have more than tripled 
in know-how and Américan progressiveness. 


Lake Erie is a pitiful example of this cha- 
otic condition. In 1947, 13,365,657 pounds 
of herring were pulled from the lake. In 
1951 this figure dropped to 8,594 pounds. 
This is just one of the species of fish to be 
found in Lake Erie. Is there a more de- 
structive element in our great America than 
pollution? Are we going to go on making 
up codes, and spending huge sums of money? 
Are we going to go through another 50 years 
of blind wandering, or are we going to sit 
down and discuss our problems intelligently? 

I am not criticizing departments of Gov- 
ernment, State, or local authorities with 
their many ordinances that have prevailed 
for over 50 years. Nor am I criticizing the 
billions in moneys that have gone as ex- 
penditures, but facts are now a matter of 
record, and it is clear that in the last quar- 
ter of a century, our public health and san- 
itary conditions have become threefold in 
pollution and epidemic conditions. 
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If it ever gets to the point where we must 
be totally dependent upon our own re- 
sources, our death would be swift, because 
we have jeopardized our position through 
our failure to look at the destruction of our 
natural resources with true perspective. 

The progress of science and industry is 
more than noteworthy. We have fine auto- 
mobiles from the original clunkers. All the 
components that go into the makeup of the 
modern-day vehicles are representative of 
the advance made in this field. Science ap- 
plied to the aeronautical system has brought 
travel to the moon from the dream stage 
to a near possibility. The field of sanitation 
has been embroiled in a constant struggle 
to keep our heads above our own filth. There 
has been no marked progress in this field. 

Another problem must be clarified—one 
on which I have talked for years. It is re- 
sponsible for 75 million of our population 
living under the same primitive conditions 
that exist in China, Russia, and elsewhere in 
Europe as pertains to public health protec- 
tion in all phases of sanitation. 

If the great men who founded our coun- 
try and pioneered our civilization were to 
look upon the ravage to which we have con- 
tributed, they would surely not recognize 
the land of beauty and bounty that was to 
become our heritage. They would revile us 
for our weaknesses, and poor planning, and 
most assuredly disinherit us for our wanton 
waste and destruction. It is, therefore, up 
to us, the present generation, to stem the 
fiow of blood from the heart of our great 
Nation, to heal her wounded arteries, and 
leave a healthy America for our future gen- 
erations. Not only is it our task to tackle 
this job, but we must also provide our chil- 
dren with the knowledge and means to de- 
velop a more healthful way of life. 

From the address, “What’s the Outlook for 
Sanitary Engineers?” by Clarence W. Elas- 
sen, Chief Sanitary Engineer, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, presented at the Civil 
Engineers Centennial Celebration, Chicago, 
September 9, 1952, “* * * The target objec- 
tive of the sanitary engineer is to preserve 
health, but the preservation of health is 
based on prevention of disease and preven- 
tion is a difficult thing to precisely evaluate, 
for it is measured in seemingly abstract and 
apparently intangible terms of what does not 
happen rather than what does. 

“The advances in sanitation, which are 
synonymous with the advances in the sani- 
tary engineering profession, depend in a 
great measure and resolve around this broad- 
ening concept of sanitation and our develop- 
ment of its potentialities.” 

“Sanitation today offers one of the greatest 
challenges and opportunities in the field of 
engineering—the challenge and opportunity 
to transform the findings of the physical 
science of engineering into terms of health- 
ful living through improved environment.” 

The sanitary engineer must learn first 
the value of water, because water is intro- 
duced into almost every phase of sanitation. 
in America, we use 153 billion gallons per 
day for every type of consumption, which 
is more than the combined total of 2 or 
3 other nations in the world. It is up 
to us, not merely to supply the tremendous 
volume of water required for all purposes, 
but also the trained research and field men 
to guard it. Industry uses 24,900,000,000 
gallons per day, Some 80 billion gallons per 
day are used in irrigation. An additional 
40 billion gallons are used for miscellany, 
such as spraying yards, gardens, etc. 
Approximately 15,300,000,000 gallons of this 
consumed water is recognized as polluted 
efiuent in our waterways. Approximately 20 
billion gallons of solids of deadly polluted 
sludge are added to the runoff daily. For- 
tunately for humanity, most of this leads 
to the ocean, otherwise the tremendous fig- 
ure mentioned here would have covered the 
entire world miles high, and all existence 
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would vanish. For the Lord is wiser than 
man. These figures do not include the sus- 
pended polluted tonnage from the air that 
settles on every mile of our Nation. 

One of the new and deadly brothers in part- 
nership with death has arrived in our Nation 
in all its glory. For example: Earlier we 
mentioned the A-bomb and its devastation. 
Think for a moment of the fall of radioac- 
tive particles through space many thousands 
of miles from the point of fission. Think 
of it raining through air, onto our lakes and 
streams. The stopping of this curtain of 
doom at the source is no longer a problem 
of separation for industry or public. Again 
may I bring out the desperate need for sen- 
sible and practical training for schools and 
instructors which would enable us to prevent 
a catastrophe of death which might happen 
anywhere at anytime. 

Atmosphere is the universal sewer and all 
organic waste must eventually reach it. The 
engineer is concerned with stopping this type 
of pollution at the source. As an example, 
part of the destruction by air pollution shows 
our annual loss to be about $1.5 billion, 
or approximately $10 per person, This 
loss is divided among vegetable damage, 
building damage (exterior and interior), loss 
of merchandise, and loss of normal sunlight. 

Poisonous fumes and suspended matter 
have been the cause for major disaster and 
many deaths. Our entire population is af- 
fected by air contaminants. To be specific, 
one community, Donora, Pa., suffered the loss 
of 20 persons, and treated 5,000 people who 
were affected. Other sections of the country 
have similar conditions. One more example 
of the many other prevailing conditions: 
Detroit atmosphere has had 25 metallic ele- 
ments recorded in varying presence at the 
rate of 14 micrograms per cubic meter. All 
constituents of elemental pollution in the 
Detroit industrial area total out to 472 micro- 
grams per cubic meter. 

Recovery of substances prior to discharge 
is tremendous in its savings for industry. 
The frightful tonnage of pollution to the 
square foot of surface area is almost impos- 
sible for the human mind to conceive. 

Again to water and pollution created by 
vessels on our navigable waterways. Garbage 
is dumped from ships and scows alike. Oil 
slicks are formed, and harmful exhausts add 
to pollution, as does untreated waste that is 
permitted to be floated from the ships. 

On land, trains add to the devastation by 
cluttering the rights-of-way with untreated 
waste and kitchen waste, to say nothing of 
exhaust fumes and smoke that are added to 
the airways. There is no limit to pollution. 
It, therefore, must stand to reason that 
limitless bounds are presented, and our en- 
deavors to place capable young men in the 
field must be just as limitless. 


After spending a half century in all phases 
of public health and sanitation by research 
and field tests, and having realized the es- 
sential need for more capable men in this 
field for just as long a time, many years ago 
I attempted a plan for setting up a policy 
for training sanitary engineers in order to 
meet the challenge at hand, and stop the 
horrifying conditions that prevail at this 
time. 

I would like to quote here from the His- 
tory of the Sanitary Engineering Division of 
the American Society of the Civil Engineers, 
which was written by Frank W. Jones, mem- 
ber, and presented on September 8, 1952, at 
Chicago: “There are still too many places 
for the sanitary engineer to give his alle- 
giance. The need remains for a haven 
where all phases of sanitary engineering may 
be harbored and granted recognition.” 

As I have suggested previously, some of 
the essential requirements for the student, 
instructor, and school are: 

A. A course in water for drinking, manu- 
facturing, and water processing. 
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B. Municipal sewage, rural sewage, camp 
and trailer sewage, Army installations, sew- 
age and water distribution. 

C. Industrial effluent waste for treatment 
and by-product recovery. 

D. All phases of air pollution. 

E. Separation and filtering equipment. 

F. Dairy sanitation and hygiene. 

G. Food processing equipment for public- 
health protection. 

H, Public food handling which has many 
phases of sanitation such as: 

1. Examination of personnel daily. 

2. Cleanliness of clothing and body at all 
times. I also suggest the personnel be 
checked by doctors to eliminate the carriers 
of disease. 

3. Proper rest rooms for male and femal. , 
with proper ventilation allowing the proper 
amount of oxygen. 

4. The same type of room for lockers 
where wearing apparel is to be stored. 

5. The proper number of closet bowels and 
wash basins, urinals and showers. 

6. Sufficient change of clean towels and 
soap must be a part of the daily routine. 

7. Complete elimination and prohibition of 
any or all of sewer gas, or undesirable fumes, 
vermin, or rodents. 

8. Proper inspection of plumbing in em- 
ployees’ washrooms to comply with the lo- 
calities’ highest code or standards. 

9. Similar conditions must prevail where 
food is stored and prepared. 

10. All water and waste connections to 
the washrooms for the public must be ex- 
amined, tested, and protected under the best 
signs and ordinances, whether this be a mo- 
bile “red-hot” stand or the largest restaurant 
or hotel in the world. 

11. Kitchen, wash and storage room floors 
must be scrubbed once a day, either before 
or after the days’ activities. 

We cannot emphasize the importance of 
proper plumbing installations too strongly. 
For example, just one floor drain in the 
center of a kitchen that has not been prop- 
erly installed may blow in sewage fumes and 
change the health element and taste of but- 
ter, ice cream, meats, and vegetables which 
are surrounding it. 

The reason for my lengthy explanation on 
public food handling is that the practical 
capable sanitary engineer of tomorrow must 
deal with it in his everyday line of duty. 
If we neglect to develop this type of man, 
we must face in one branch of public food 
handling, 10,000 people yearly who become 
seriously ill or die from the results of im- 
proper food handling. The causative agents 
that afflicted these people, as listed in Mod- 
ern Sanitation, April 1954, for the epidemics 
occurring during 1949 in the United States, 
are as follows: Dysentery, streptococci, Sal- 
monella, staphylococci, Sal typhi murium, 
coliform, unknowns. 

This, as mentioned above, refers only to 
public food serving and handling. It does 
not include epidemics and deaths caused 
by improper food processing manufacturing. 

I. Industrial hygiene and sanitation. 

J. Hotels, homes, and other living quar- 
ters. 

K. School hygiene and sanitation. 

L. Hospital hygiene and sanitation. 

M. Sanitation for places used for public 
gatherings, indoors and outdoors. 

N. Flood control and sanitation. 

1. While we read headlines during the 
spring and fall about the great floods, deaths, 
and loss of property, the more serious after- 
math (millions of rodents, vermin, and tons 
of septic tank effluents that run through 
homes and other living quarters, leaving 
death in its wake) never receives much men- 
tion after the main headlines in the news- 
papers die away. 

O. Flies, mosquitoes, insects, and other 
dangerous elements surrounding life itself 
must be controlled. This type of life must 
have its own environment to exist and mul- 
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tiply. Men have created the environment. 
I don’t want to hamper the minds, nor the 
patience, of the reader, so I will shorten my 
written desires for the American public by 
hundreds of pages. 

I am not alone in my beliefs, nor am T 
without assistance of able men, who, like 
myself, discovered & need for the true sani- 
tary engineer many years ago. My personal 
observations in the field have not been piece- 
meal. They give voice to a lifetime of study 
and work. There is no definite pattern to 
follow in the elimination of pollution. Each 
job presents its own challenge, and is pecul- 
iar to the territory and way of life of the 
community that creates it. 

The places I have mentioned are not just 
horror fiction; they have been personally 
observed. The slime and filth uncovered 
herein are not figments of my imagination, 
intended to stir unrest and create fear. They 
are an honest compilation of factual report- 
ing, presented for the sole purpose of awaken- 
ing the need for a more resolute program 
on the part of educators who must furnish 
the future sanitary engineers, the need for 
a more resolute policy in the education of 
the American people to the disaster which 
confronts them, the need for better coopera- 
tion of Federal Government agencies and 
interstate bodies, and, above all else, the 
common ordinary shirt-sleeved approach to 
industry’s problems. 

I am certain that all problems of pollu- 
tion are not insurmountable. Results from 
my own applications to industrial, domestic, 
and commercial pollution have been more 
than favorable to industry and the commu- 
nity it serves. My own success in the elimi- 
nation of pollution at the source, and the 
recovery of byproducts, has given me the 
incentive to tackle problems with which the 
ordinary civil engineer could not become in- 


volved in, because, of necessity, he is as-. 


signed to specific types of engineering, due 
mainly to his restricted education when it 
comes to the complete public-health pro- 
tection in the entire field of sanitation. 

Any program to be adopted must be broad 
in every aspect, as well as unbiased, if we are 
to pull ourselves out of the mess we are in. 
The men who are to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility in administering to or for such 
a program must, by their every thought and 
deed, be broad and unbiased. Their creed 
must be that of servants of God, as well as 
of man, if they are to assume the tremen- 
dous task of restoring our air and water 
as nature meant it to be. 

Surely God in His infinite capacity of the 
Great Healer meant for us to keep our own 
house in order. The mad rush for hospitals, 
hospital beds, doctors, and nurses, under 
such frightful conditions, and the death of 
60 many, is unnecessary. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 





After Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “After Guatemala,” published in 
the July 9 issue of Commonweal, a mag- 
azine of national distribution. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ArreR GUATEMALA 


The outcome of the struggle in Guatemala 
is still not clear. The underlying issues are. 
In them the United States can read an oft- 
told, still unheeded story. 

Guatemala is poor. _The pages of its his- 
tory are marked by exploitation of the 
peasants and by abuse of power. Workers on 
the coffee plantations often make less than 
50 cents a day. Most of them have never 
learned to read or write. 

That is part of the picture of Guatemala— 
a land where men work on the coffee planta- 
tions in the sun all day, and gladly, in order 
to make 40 or 50 cents. For decades the gap 
between rich and poor in Guatemala has 
seemed unbridgeable. The tragedy is that 
there have been so few willing to make even 
an effort. 

In a very real way, the free nations in 
1954 are suffering because of the sins of the 
past, and this is as true in Guatemala as it is 
in Asia. The Communists in Latin Amer- 
ica use the United Fruit Co. in slogans de- 
signed to arouse the poor but they are able 
to do so successfully only because the com- 
pany’s past record is made to order for 
Communist agitation. Today United Fruit 
pays $2 a day, the highest wage for laborers 
in the country, and other United States 
firms in Latin America follow similarly im- 
proved policies. But memories of past ex- 
ploitation die hard, and it will be a long 
time before these memories die in Latin 
America. 

The Communists in Guatemala are esti- 
mated to number only about 2,000, out of 
a population of nearly 3 million. They hold 
no seats in the Cabinet. Although the now- 
resigned President Arbenz was strongly in- 
fluenced by Communists around him, he is 
not himself thought to be a party member, 
Out of the 56 seats in the Guatemalan Con- 
gress, Communists held only 4. 

Yet despite their numerical insignificance, 
there is little doubt that the Communists 
had a dominant part in the Guatemalan 
Government. One reason they were able to 
play such a leading role was the scarcity 
of non-Communist reformers. Although 
few in number, the Communists were, as 
always, active and well disciplined. They 
flung themselves into the land reform pro- 
gram with enthusiasm, doing the tedious 
fieldwork and carrying out the hard chores 
no one else wanted to undertake. As a re- 
sult, before long the Communists were com- 
pletely identified in the minds of the land- 
hungry peasant with agrarian reform. In 
a country where some 2 percent of the pop- 
ulation owned 70 percent of the land, this 
fact gave the Communists an almost un- 
beatable advantage. “ 

In short, the Communists in Guatemala 
did what Communists have done many 
times elsewhere. They took advantage of 
the situation as they found it. They iden- 
tified themselves in the popular mind with 
the social reforms which were badly needed. 
They worked zealously, while all too many 
non-Communists either sat idly by or 
fought needed reforms tooth and nail. If 
the pattern is a familiar one, it became fa- 
miliar only because the Communists have 
found it an almost sure-fire way to success, 

At this writing, no one can predict with 
any degree of accuracy the upshot of the 


' fighting in Guatemala. But certain lessons 


can be learned which should have been 
learned before. 

The fight against communism remains a 
two-front war. The fact that this has been 
said often before in no way lessens its truth. 
Here in the United States the Communists 
have lost the battle of ideas. In the uni- 
versities and in the labor unions, among the 
intellectuals, and among the workers, com- 
munism has no substantial following. In 
this country the battle of ideas has been 
fought, and democracy has won. (The 
United States does not, for instance, have 
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to fear a Communist sweep in the 1954 elec. 
tions.) Our problem as a nation now is to 
counter Communist aggression elsewhere 
ne — espionage at home 

y & sma ut dedicated 
a group of party 

In other countries the battle for men’s 
loyalties has not yet been decided. This is 
especially true in areas with long histories 
of economic exploitation, poverty, or colonial- 
ism. In such areas the emphasis in the bat- 
tle against communism will necessarily be 
different. Armed force may be needed to 
keep the Communists from violent seizure 
of power. But it would be foolish to think 
that the use of such force will provide more 
than a useful framework of orderly govern- 
ment. Within that framework the task of 
social reform must go forward. 

The industrial revolution is not yet over 
Men have learned that it is not necessarily 
part of the natural order of things for a few 
to live in comfort while thousands suffer 
Because the United States is a rich country 
and one of the earliést beneficiaries of the 
industrial revolution, it is often hard for us 
to see things as men in poorer nations do 
Yet if we are to achieve peace, it is essential 
that we be able to suffer with the children 
of the laborer on the coffee plantation, sweat 
with the Guatemalan peasant laboring in 
the heat of the day, taste a little of the land 
hunger which he has known for generations 
We cannot let our riches insulate us from the 
world. 

The pattern of poverty and exploitation 
which prepared the way for the Communists 
in Guatemala is neither better nor worse 
than that in many other Latin American 
countries. Local non-Communist leadership 
must be developed and social and economic 
abuses met head on. Otherwise, the Com- 
munists, marching under the banners of 
social reform, will capture the leadership of 
still other nations. If that is allowed to hap- 
pen, the drama of Guatemala will be re- 
peated on a larger stage. We can hardly say 
we were not warned, 





A Puzzling Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Thursday, July 8, the House 
practically unanimously passed a bill ex- 
tending unemployment benefits to more 
than 4 million additional workers not 
previously covered; 2,500,000 of these 
were Federal civilian employees; 1,300,- 
000 were workers in firms which have 4 
or more employees. 

The purpose of the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation is to provide a 
cushion, an economic cushion, for those 
previously employed, who, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves with- 
out jobs. The purpose is laudable. The 
objective is to prevent hardship. 

However, if unemployment benefits are 
to be extended to an ever-increasing 
number and if the payments are to be 
gradually increased, one, concerned with 
the economic future of our people as 4 
whole, begins to wonder how long those 
who have jobs, wages, salaries, or income 
can continue to contribute to the fund 
which takes care of the unemployed. 
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How long can those who are working 
continue increasingly to contribute to- 
ward the support of those who are not? 
A correct answer is difficult to find. 

With the question just put is another: 
How long shall one thrown out of a de- 
sirable, highly paid job, be permitted to 
remain unemployed and receive benefit 
payments when a less desirable or lower- 
paid job is offered? 

We in Congress are continually re- 
minded that there is a great deal of un- 
employment. That to relieve the situa- 
tion Federal legislation must be enacted, 
tax dollars appropriated. At the same 
time, I am advised, through the daily 
press, that in May some 8,000 electrical 
workers in Philco plants; 5,200 tool and 
die workers at Dearborn, Mich.; 4,700 
bakery workers in New York; 1,000 
rubber workers in Kearny, N. Y.; 2,300 
jewelry and novelty workers in Irving- 
ton, N. J.; 1,200 steel workers in Ohio 
and Kentucky; 800 bus and trolley driv- 
ers in Indianapolis, Ind., were on strike. 
Then in June at Ecorse, Mich., 11,500 
steelworkers were on strike; in De- 
troit there was a milk strike involv- 
ing 3,500 employees and 2,600,000 con- 
sumers; 500 phone employees went out 
at Detroit; 155 phone equipment in- 
stallers went on strike in Washington, 
D. C.; rubber workers were out at the 
Goodyear plants as late as July 8; 4,500 
workers at the atomic energy plants 
were out and there are other strikes 
throughout the Nation. What I find 
dificult in understanding is why there 
should be a claim of unemployment when 
so many employees refuse to work on jobs 
which are available. 

Do you understand what I am getting 
at? How can it be said that unemploy- 
ment—and there always has been and 
always will be some unemployment—is a 
present threatening danger which re- 
quires Federal legislation and the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in benefit 
payments or the creation of Federal jobs 
when, at the same time, so many are re- 
fusing to work at the jobs which are 
available. 

Permit a repetition. How long can 
those of us who have jobs, be able to con- 
tinue benefit payments to those who lose 
their jobs and who will not accept an- 
other job which is less desirable or which 
carries a lower wage or salary? 

And another puzzler—if it be true that 
the wage earner who receives an increase 
cannot get to the grocery store before a 
price increase is posted on what he must 
buy, and, if the Federal Government 
continues to print additional millions or 
billions of dollars and puts them into 
circulation, when will ruinous inflation 
overtake us? 





All We Have To Do Is Say “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
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article written by Dorothy Thompson, 
All We Have To Do Is Say “No,” show- 
ing the United States has the power in 
the Security Council to veto the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations. Last year as a result of an 
article written by Constantine Brown, 
the Library of Congress at my request, 
prepared a memorandum for me on the 
question which disclosed our country, if 
it desired, could exercise what is called 
the double veto in the Security Council 
and thereby stop the admission of Red 


China into the United Nations, I inserted 


this article and the memorandum in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The article by Dorothy Thompson fol- 
lows: 


ALL WE HAvE To Do Is Say “No”—Ir UNITED 
STaTes WISHES To BLOcK RED CHIN«’s AD- 
MISSION TO U. N. IT NEED ONLY REFUSE To 
CoNcUR IN RECOMMENDATION 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

According to the United Nations Charter, 
membership is open to “all peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the * * * charter, and, in the 
judgment of the organization, are able and 
willing to carry (them) out. * * * 

“The admission of any state to member- 
ship * * * will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council.” 

A two-thirds majority of the Assembly is 
required for the admission of new members, 
but a decision of the Security Council to 
recommend requires the concurring votes 
of all five permanent members—Great Brit- 
ain, France, the U. S. S. R., China, and the 
United States. If the United States wishes 
to block the admission of Communist China 
it need only refuse to concur in recommend- 
ing admission. It need not even give a rea- 
son, nor make threats, such as that of Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, to withdraw. All it need do 
is say “No.” 

“Peace loving” is one of those weasel-words 
with which the U. N. Charter is studded. 
To get one’s case for admission before the 
General Assembly, a state must pass muster 
by the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council that it is peace loving, and 
that there is reason to believe it will ful- 
fill its charter obligations. One of these is 
specific. It is to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action. 

The only enforcement action taken by 
the U. N. was against North Korea—a deci- 
sion of the Security Council in the absence 
of the U. S. S. R. Communist China sup- 
ported North Korea, morally and militarily 
and justifies the action to this day. Logi- 
cally, therefore, there is no reason to believe 
it prepared to accept the obligations defined 
in the charter. But were Communist China 
admitted to membership, it would automat- 
ically replace the present representation of 
the Formosa Government on the Security 
Council, and thus be able to veto any ac- 
tion—or any membership—if desired. 

Nothing in the United Nations Charter 
links admission with the form of govern- 
ment a country enjoys or endures. A mem- 
ber state need not be democratic according 
to one set of definitions or another. 

Nor is the admission linked with diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The U. S. S. R. has prevented the admis- 
sion of Spain, Eire, and Italy, and would cer- 
tainly ban West Germany. The first two 
were peace loving enough to stay out of 
World War II. Eire and Italy are recog- 
nized diplomatically by the Soviet Union, 
and most of the world’s states, except the 
Communists, have opened embassies or lega- 
tions in Bonn, although West Germany is 
not yet fully sovereign. 
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The plain fact is that every U. N. decision 
has been made according to what used to 
be called candidly sacred egotism, and ac- 
cording to the national interests of the mem- 
ber states, or what their current governments 
consider those interests to be. 

Delegates of representative governments 
must, by their decisions, satisfy the often 
conflicting views of their home parliaments, 
congresses, and peoples, casting their votes 
with an eye on domestic politics and on the 
basic unity of the Nation. 

Senator KNOWLAND’s threat is unlikely to 
change the attitude of Great Britain or 
France toward Red China, but if carried out 
it would split the United States across party 
lines into nationalists and internationalists, 
with American foreign policy largely para- 
lyzed in the interim. 

American disappointment in the United 
Nations is mounting. But this reaction rep- 
resents, we submit, a revulsion from being 
initially grossly oversold on the U. N., as 
a comfortable system of collective security, 
an idealized substitute for power politics, 
and the only hope for peace. 

This columnist never shared these exag- 
gerated claims. We think the U. N. a use- 
ful instrument, within limitations, but, like 
all political instruments, holding certain 
dangers. 

There was a brief moment when, in- 
fluenced by highly persuasive apologists, we 
also objected to the veto right. 

But quiet contemplation suggested that 
in the course of turning fortunes, we might 
one day be very glad to have it for our- 
selves. 





United States Must Maintain Superiority 
in Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Read Adm. Apollo Soucek, Chief, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, United States Navy, 
which appeared in the June 1954 issue of 
Planes. The article, entitled “Admiral 
Soucek Says Navy Emphasizes Aircraft 
quality,” follows: 

ADMIRAL Soucek Says Navy EMPHASIZES 

AIRCRAFT QUALITY 
(By Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, Chief, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, United States Navy) 


Two major problems confront America’s 
strategic planners, the threat of global war, 
and the threat of small-scale peripheral wars 
on the borders of the free world. 

To meet these challenges, this Nation must 
have highly organized, flexible military forces. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


These forces, as a matter of national policy, 
are not intended to match in quantity the 
masses under arms in the Communist-domi- 
nated world. ; 

If, therefore, we are to be successful in 
containing the threat to world peace and our 
national security, we must maintain an over- 
whelming ratio of qualitative superiority, 
both in personnel and in weapons. 

To this end, the Department of Defense is 
spending approximately $1.3 billion this year 
for research and development, in an effort 
to achieve the technological superiority upon 
which our national security rests. This com- 
pares with $630 million spent in the fiscal 
year immediately preceding the Korean War. 
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STRIDES IN SCIENCE 


In the past few years, tremendous strides 
have been made in science, not only in this 
Nation, but in other parts of the world. As 
these profound technological changes have 
occurred, we have been faced with an in- 
creased atmosphere of urgency in develop- 
ment of infinitely complex weapons. 

This has been particularly true in the field 
of aeronautics, for which I have a basic re- 
sponsibility in the Navy. 

We are well aware that creative, bold imag- 
ination is required to keep pace with our 
potential enemies in the highly complex 
field of new aeronautical development. Em- 
phasis on inventiveness and scientific lead- 
ership must pervade the military services. 

In the creation of naval airpower, the air- 
craft industry is confronted with a continu- 
ing challenge and a great responsibility for 
development of new and better aircraft, for 
fulfilling assigned schedules and commit- 
ments, and for practicing the most stringent 
economies in production. 


WORLD'S FINEST EQUIPMENT 


We believe that the Navy has access to 
the finest aeronautical equipment that has 
ever existed. From the operator’s viewpoint, 
the present-day airplane, including its en- 
gine, its electronics gear, and its armament 
devices, is almost unbelievably fine. Very 
little credit for that can be taken by my 
immediate organization. Most of that has 
been developed by engineers and technicians 
in the aircraft industry. 

Because this Nation’s security rests on 
maintenance of our margin of qualitative 
superiority, it is imperative that the military 
services and the aircraft industry, working 
as partners, place increasing priority on this 
requirement for the world’s most modern air 
arms. 

In numbers, the aircraft strength of the 
Navy is scheduled to remain at approxi- 
mately the current level over the next few 
years. Today, we are operating 9,941 air- 
craft, with more than 3,000 additional planes 
in logistical support. This aircraft inven- 
tory is rapidly being modernized. About 44 
to 45 percent of the planes are modern to- 
day; by the end of next December, about 
65 percent of the Navy's planes will be mod- 
ernized. By the end of calendar 1956, our 
modernization will be on the order of 85 to 
87 percent. 

YEARS OF TENSION 

To keep these contemplated force levels 
equipped with late-model planes over the 
years of tension which lie ahead will re- 
quire an annual production for the Navy of 
between 2,100 and 2,200 new aircraft an- 
nually. The cost of such a program will be 
between $24, billion and $3 billion per year. 

In the creation of these forces, the 823,- 
000 Americans who today constitute the 
aircraft industry must work in the closest 
partnership with the military services. We 
shall depend upon them for a continuation 
of the pioneering spirit which has led to 
the present high state of the aeronautical 
arts in this country. 





Section-by-Section Analysis of H. R. 8356, 
a Bill To Provide for Reinsurance of 
Health Service Prepayment Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my understanding that H. R. 8356, a 


bill to improve the public health by en- 
couraging more extensive use of the vol- 
untary prepayment method in the pro- 
vision of personal health services, under 
the rule granted today, will probably be 
brought before the House for considera- 
tion on Tuesday, July 13. Because of 
this fact it seems appropriate that I 
should submit for the benefit of the 
membership of the House a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a health reinsurance program 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The short title of the act 
is “Health Service Prepayment Plan Re- 
insurance Act.” However, it is often 
referred to as the health reinsurance 
bill. 

The following is my analysis, by sec- 
tions, of the bill reported to the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, July 9, 1954: 

ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS oF H. R. 8356 
TITLE I. GENERAL 


Section 1, short title of bill. 

Section 2, declaration of purpose: “To en- 
courage and stimulate private initiative in 
making good and comprehensive health serv- 
ices generally accessible on reasonabe terms, 
through adeqaute health service prepayment 
plans, to the maximum number of people, 
(a) by providing technical advice and in- 
formation, without charge, to health service 
prepayment plans and to the carriers or 
sponsors thereof; and (b) by making a form 
of reinsurance available for voluntary health 
service prepayment plans where such rein- 
surance is needed in order to stimulate the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate 
prepayment plans in areas, and with respect 
to services and classes of persons, for which 
they are needed.” 

To reaffirm the congressional policy op- 
posed to Federal regulation of insurance, 
the committee added the following: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize any action inconsistent with the 
policy and provisions of the act entitled 
‘An act to express the intent of the Congress 
with reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance,’ approved March 9, 1945 
(59 Stat. 33), as amended (15 U. S. C. 1011- 
1015).” (The so-called McCarran Act.) 

Section 3, definitions: 

The principal definitions in this section 
deal with “beneficiary,” “carrier,” “health 
service prepayment plan,” and “personal 
health services.” 

The term “beneficiary” means an indi- 
vidual to whom a carrier, pursuant to a 
health service prepayment plan, undertakes 
(1) to pay in whole or in part for specified 
personal health services furnished to him by 
others, or (2) to provide specified personal 
health services. 

The term “carrier” means an organization, 
other than an instrumentality of a State or 
political subdivision thereof, which is spon- 
soring or is engaged in providing protection 
under insurance policies or subscriber con- 
tracts, or operating under a health service 
prepayment plan. 

The term “health service prepayment plan” 
means a plan under which a carrier under- 
takes to pay for or to provide personal 
health services to specified beneficiaries or 
classes of beneficiaries. 

The term “personal health services” in- 
cludes any services rendered to individuals 
by licensed health personnel or, under the 
supervision of such personnel, by auxiliary 
personnel for the improvement or preser- 
vation of physical or mental health or for 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease or 
injury; the use by such licensed or auxil- 
iary personnel of any and all apparatus or 
machines designed to aid in the diagnosis 
or treatment of disease or injury; the pro- 
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vision of bed and board in general or spe- 
cial Hospitals, convalescent homes, nursing 
homes, sanatoria, or other institutions 1)- 
censed or designated as such by a State when 
care in such institutions is prescribed by 
such licensed personnel; the provision of 
drugs and machines, dressings and supplies, 
prostheses and applicances (including eye- 
glasses), when prescribed by such licenseq 
personnel; and ambulance service. 

The definition of the term “carrier” is in. 
tended to make clear, in conjunction with 
the definition of the term “health service 
prepayment plan” that all kinds of plans 
using the prepayment method in the provi- 
sion of personal health services or in pay- 
ment or reimbursement for the cost of such 
services fall within the scope of the bill and 
may be considered for reinsurance. This 
would include, for example, insurance com- 
panies’ plans offering protection under in- 
surance policies, corporations or associations, 
such as the typical Blue Cross plan, under- 
taking in subscription or membership con- 
tracts to provide services through pro- 
viders of such services (with whom, fre- 
quently, the carrier has directly or indi- 
rectly a contract or arrangement, in which 
case the contract or arrangement is consid- 
ered a part of the plan), and prepayment 
plans of the direct-service type, such as 
those offered by medical cooperatives offer- 
ing personal health services primarily 
through their own staff and facilities, as 
well as groups of physicians undertaking 
to furnish medical care on a prepayment 
basis. 

Section 4, National Advisory Council and 
other committees: This section establishes 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health Service Prepayment Plans, 
consisting of 12 members appointed by the 
President. The Council is charged, under 
section 4 (b), with the duty of advising, 
consulting with, and making recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary on matters of policy 
relating to the activities and functions of 
the Secretary under the act. Under sec- 
tion 4 (c) the Secretary is also authorized 
to utilize the services of any member or 
members of the Council for advisory or con- 
sultative purposes in connection with mat- 
ters related to the administration of the 
act and may also appoint special advisory 
committees and utilize the services of any 
member of such a committee for such pur- 
poses. Section 4 (d) provides that members 
of the Council and of other advisory and 
technical committees shall receive per diem 
and travel expenses. 

Section 5, consultants: Authorizes use of 
expert consultants or organizations thereof. 

Section 6, utilization of other agencies: 
In addition to authorizing utilization of 
other Federal agencies, or of any other pub- 
lice or nonprofit agency or institution, sec- 
tion 6 provides for utilization of State agen- 
cies supervising carriers, especially in deter- 
mining compliance with requirements and 
standards prescribed by the Secretary for 
reinsurance. 

Section 7, voluntary and uncompensated 
services: Authorizes Secretary to use volun- 
teered or uncompensated services of outside 
individuals or groups. 

Section 8, exemption from conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes: Provides a limited waiver of 
certain conflict-of-interest statutes for mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council and for special 
consultants used in an advisory or consulta- 
tive capacity. 

Section 9, regulations: Authorizes Secre- 
tary to promulgate necessary regulations. 
Prohibits any Federal supervisory or regula- 
tory control over carriers, or over hospitals, 
other health facilities, or personnel furnish- 
ing health services. 

Section 10, disclosure of information: With 
narrow exceptions, disclosure of information 
gained as result of operation of program is 
specifically prohibited, 
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TITLE 11. TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


Section 201 authorizes studies and the col- 
jection of information on health service pre- 
payment plans, and the distribution of such 
information as is developed. 

Section 202 authorizes appropriations for 
the purposes of title IT. 

TITLE II. REINSURANCE OF HEALTH SERVICE 

PREPAYMENT PLANS 


Section 301, authority to reinsure: 

Section 301 (a) authorizes the Secretary, 
subject to the provisions of this title and to 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed under the authority of this title, to 
reinsure carriers with respect to health 
gervice prepayment plans if the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Council, deter- 
mines that reinsurance with respect to any 
kind or type of health service prepayment 
plan upon terms and conditions and at pre- 
mium rates comparable to those offered pur- 
suant to this title is not available from pri- 
vate sources to an extent adequate to pro- 
mote such p . 

Section 301 (b) limits Federal reinsurance 
to that part of a plan that is not otherwise 
reinsured. 

Section 302, applications for reinsurance: 

Section 302 (a) establishes the bases upon 
which carriers file applications for reinsur- 
ance. The Secretary is authorized to re- 
quire applicants to furnish whatever infor- 
mation may be necessary to evaluate the 
application. 

Section 302 (b) requires applicants to 
agree to (1) pay reinsurance premiums; 
(2) comply with applicable State laws; (3) 
make periodic reports; and (4) comply with 
reinsurance contract. 

Section 302 (c) makes such requirements 
applicable to renewal applications, except 
as otherwise specified by regulations. 

Section 303, terms and conditions of ap- 
proval for reinsurance: 

Section 303 (a) sets forth broad terms 
and conditions which the Secretary must 
take into account in granting reinsurance. 

After consultation with the Advisory 
Council, the Secretary may specify by regu- 
lation as conditions for reinsurance: (1) The 
kinds and types of plans eligible; (2) mini- 
mum benefits; (3) safeguards against undue 
exclusions of health conditions or health 
services, or other undue exclusions or limi- 
tations; (4) standards for deductible and 
maximum liability provisions; (5) waiting 
periods for benefits; (6) coinsurance provi- 
sions; (7) standards for plan provisions with 
respect to costs and charges of providers of 
personal health services payable by the car- 
rier, to the extent such standards are neces- 
sary to protect the fund against abuses or 
arbitrary cost increases; (8) standards as to 
duration, cancelability, and renewability of 
policies or subscriber contracts; and (9) 
other policy provisions. 

Section 303 (b) requires that regulations 
prescribed under the authority of section 
303 (a) be promulgated only after such con- 
sultation by the Secretary with interested 
groups, including State insurance depart- 
ment officials, as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate. 

Section 303 (c) prohibits the Secretary 
from reinsuring any plan for which the car- 
rier’s premium rates are such as to make 
the plan financially unsound, or any plan 
with respect to which the carrier’s break- 
down of its single premium rate, as between 
reinsured and nonréinsured types of benefit 
costs, is unreasonable, or any plan if rein- 
surance of the plan, considered as a whole, 
would not promote the purposes of the act. 
In other respects the Secretary would be 
Precluded from setting any standards for 
the carrier's premium rates. ~ 

Section 803 (d) provides safeguards to 
carriers in the event of changes in the terms, 
conditions, limitations, etc., prescribed by 
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regulations. Prohibits retroactive regula- 
tions. 

Section 303 (e) prohibits the Secretary 
from reinsuring any plan for direct provi- 
sion of medical or dental services by the car- 
rier through a salaried staff of physicians, 
surgeons, or dentists in the employ of such 
carrier, unless control over the practice of 
medicine or dentistry rests solely in duly 
licensed members of the professions involved. 

Section 304, reinsurance certificate: Sec- 
tion 304 provides that a reinsurance certifi- 
cate may be granted if: (1) The applicant 
carrier is operating according to law; (2) 
there is no reason to believe that the car- 
rier is financially unsound or operating in 
a manner which does not entitled it to pub- 
lic confidence; (3) the carrier agrees to com- 
ply with the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed for reinsurance; (4) the plan is 
sound; (5) the carrier has agreed to the re- 
insurance premium rate fixed by the Sec- 
retary for the plan; and (6) the reinsur- 
ance of the plan will promote the purposes 
of the-act. 

Section 305: Scope and extent of reinsur- 
ance obligation: 

Section 305 (a) contains the formula to 
be used in determining the liability of the 
reinsurance fund to reinsured carriers. It 
provides for payment by the fund of 75 per- 
cent of the amount by which the carrier’s ag- 
gregate benefit costs (i. e., “losses” or 
claims”) exceed the carrier’s gross premium 
income reduced by a predetermined and 
agreed-upon allowance for administrative 
expenses of the carrier. 

Section 305 (b) provides for an analogous 
formula to be established in the case of di- 
rect providers of health services (e. g., health 
cooperatives, fraternal organizations, or other 
group practice prepayment plans) and affil- 
jiates of such carriers. 

Section 305 (c) defines the scope and ex- 
tent of the reinsurance obligation for plans 
that include benefits for other purposes than 
those specified in the definition of “health 
service prepayment plan” (sec. 3 (e)) (e. g., 
disability benefits). 

Section 305 (d) establishes basis for rein- 
surance payments to bankrupt or insolvent 
carriers. 

Section 305 (e) provides for regulations 
dealing with (1) reinsurance of two or more 
plans offered by a single carrier, and (2) 
duration of reinsurance of a new or renewal 
plan. 

Section 305 (f) prohibits retroactive ap- 
plication of new or amended regulations to 
approved plans if such new or amended regu- 
lations are less favorable to the carrier than 
those theretofore in effect. 

Section 305 (g) limits the liability of the 
United States to the amounts actually in the 
fund. 

Section 305 (h) contains definitions of 
terms used elsewhere in section 305. 

Section 306, premium charges for reinsur- 
ance: 

Section 306 (a) provides for the Secretary 
to prescribe reinsurance premium rates, 
varying in accordance with the hazard in- 
volved in any particular plan. 

Section 306 (b) requires reinsurance 
premium rates to remain constant during 
the current reinsurance term, except under 
certain circumstances. 

Section 306 (c) authorizes the Secretary 
to prescribe the frequency and time of re- 
insurance premium payments, 

Section 306 (d) provides for paying rein- 
surance premiums into the reinsurance fund. 

Section 307, reinsurance fund: 

Section 307 (a) creates in the Treasury a 
health service prepayment plan reinsur- 
ance fund. 

Section 307 (b) provides for handling pay- 
ments into and out of the reinsurance fund, 
including payments of interest and, begin- 
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ning July 1, 19659, for administrative ex- 
penses. 

Section 307 (c) authorizes the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Council, to estab- 
lish special accounts within the fund. 

Section 307 (d) provides for investment of 
portions of the fund. 

Section 307 (e) establishes basis for the 
Secretary to transfer funds from the differ- 
ent accounts for administrative expenses. 

Section 308, advances to the fund: 

Section 308 (a) authorizes appropriation 
of $25 million to capital advance account in 
Treasury for repayable advances to fund. 

Section 308 (b) provides for repayments to 
capital advance account from income of 
fund. 

Section 308 (c) provides for annual inter- 
est payments to the Treasury on advances to 
the fund, until advances have been repaid. 

Section 309, payment of reinsurance 
claims: 

Section 309 (a) makes provision for car- 
riers to claim reinsurance payments, and 
establishes basis for United States court ac- 
tion if the Secretary denies a claim. 

Section 309 (b) provides for interest pay- 
ments to carriers on unpaid oelaims. 

Section 309 (c) establishes bases for pay- 
ment of reinsurance claims, including au- 
thority to make tentative payments subject 
to adjustment after final determination of 
the ciaims. 

Section 309 (d) provides for payment of 
reinsurance claims when carriers are in- 
volved in bankruptcy or insolvency proceed- 
ings; it also provides that distribution of 
reinsurance payments shall be solely used to 
satisfy claims of subscribers or policyholders 
under reinsured plans. 

Section 310, involuntary termination of 
reinsurance: This section provides for the 
Secretary to terminate reinsurance in ac- 
cordance with provisions of regulations that 
have been in effect not less than 90 days. 

Section 311, actions by policyholders or 
subscribers: Provides that individual policy- 
holders have no claim against the fund. 

Section 312, appropriations: Authorizes an- 
nual appropriations through June 30, 1959, 
for administrative expenses only incurred 
under title III. (Thereafter, such expenses 
will be payable from the fund.) 


TITLE IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 401, legal powers and responsi- 
bilities: 

Section 401 (a) provides authority to the 
Secretary to enforce or settle claims. 

Section 401 (b) authorizes Secretary to 
hold hearings. 

Section 401 (c) authorizes Secretary to 
determine the character and necessity of ex- 
penditures out of the fund and the manner 
in which they will be made. 

Section 401 (d) establishes jurisdiction of 
United States courts. 

Section 402, accounting and audits: This 
section provides for an annual budget pro- 
gram like those for wholly owned govern- 
ment corporations, and for annual audits by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Section 408, annual reports: This section 
provides for annual reports, including recom- 
mendations of the Council (with minority 
views and recoinmendations, if any). 

Section 404, criminal provisions and in- 
junctions: 

Section 404 (a) is a declaration by the 
Congress of the need to circumscribe adver- 
tising by reinsured carriers. 

Section 404 (b) requires the Secretary to 
prescribe safeguards with respect to adver- 
tising and other representations by carriers 
concerning reinsurance under the act. It 
also provides criminal penalties for violations 
of this section. 

Section 404 (c) provides for legal action by 
the Secretary in respect to advertising. 
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Section 404 (d) amends the United States 
Code as it relates to false advertising. 

Section 405, appointments above grade 
GS-15: This authorizes the Secretary to em- 
ploy not more than 10 persons in grades 
above GS-15 to administer the reinsurance 
program. 

Section 406, effective date: Provides for 
effective date 30 days after enactment, but 
provides for lag period before reinsurance 
applications are received or considered. 





A New Continent for Less Than a Million 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SIEMGINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
can take possession of a new continent 
for less than a million dollar, provided, 
of course, that, since the Korean war 
and the diversion in Indochina, Soviet 
whaling ships and planes have not 
beaten us to the punch and staked their 
claims on it. 

To our knowledge, no man has seen 
the new continent in its entirety. No 
plan has flown across it. No camera 
maps have accurately outlined its con- 
tours. 

The new continent has a land mass 
larger than the United States. It’s min- 
eral wealth is reportedly greater than 
that of any other continents combined. 

Strategically, it sits 300 miles south of 
Cape Horn, across the Drake Strait. It 
is south of Australia and it is south of 
Africa. Up to now, one could comfort- 
ably assume that South America, Africa, 
and Australia formed the tripod of the 
free world, and that so long as they were 
free, the world would be free. 

What would launching platforms for 
rockets and guided missiles on Antarc- 
tica enable an unfriendly power to do to 
South America, to the United States, to 
Australia, and to Africa? It could make 
the sweep of Islam from China to 
France, through the Mediterranean and 
across Spain, from the time of Moham- 
med in 632 to the early Middle Ages, 
seem like a child’s romp. 

Once developed by Soviet hands, would 
the Russians sell the new continent to 
us as they sold us Alaska? Would they 
give it up without a fight, especially with 
morality on their side? The Monroe 
Doctrine does not apply to Antarctica, 
only to the Americas, North and South, 
With a valid claim in their hands in An- 
tarctica, the Soviets could become, al- 
most overnight, masters of the world, 
strategically, militarily, and economi- 
cally. 

There were those who ridiculed the 
cost of Alaska to Uncle Sam for $7 mil- 
lion. Others said that $15 million for 
the Louisiana purchase was theft of the 
taxpayers’ moriey. There might be those 
who will hold that the purchase of a new 
continent greater than Alaska, greater 
than the Louisiana Purchase, greater 
than both, plus Texas and the Far West, 





for less than a million dollars is madcap 
folly over an ice cap. There might be, 
Mr. Speaker, but I doubt it. 

If the Congress steps on the gas in 
this session, Mr. Speaker while there is 
still time, it can claim this continent 
in the next 2 years for less than a mil- 
lion dollars and do it without gumming 
the works of the Bureau of the Budget 
on the $13 million appropriation it plans 
to trot out in 1957 for approval of the 
Congress to enable an expedition to take 
readings of the earth and, the universe 
from three or four locations in Ant- 
arctic. Nice if we can afford the time, 
Mr. Speaker. But while we gaze at the 
horizon and cock our ear at the stratos- 
phere and busy ourselves with flying 
saucers, and the diversions of Korea and 
Indochina, it seems to me that the real- 
ists in the Kremlin, like rattlesnakes in 
the grass, even now, coil for the lunge 
at our heel, the heel of the free world— 
South America, Africa, and Australia. 

Soviet whaling ships in Antarctica. 
Yes. They’ve been whaling down there 
since Korea and 1950. Only whaling, Mr. 
Speaker? 

In 1946, the Soviets had over 200 
weather stations in the North Pole. We 
had none. We have nothing in Ant- 
arctica today Mr. Speaker. What have 
the Soviets there? How do we know? 
I say we can’t afford to wait for that Jim 
Dandy $13 million expedition to come 
off in 1957 before the people of the 
United States find out the situation in 
Antarctica. 

The time is now, Mr. Speaker. The 
Congress cannot flinch. Neither can the 
Bureau of the Budget nor the White 
House, nor the Senate. 

The Soviets are not asleep. Why 
should we be? Let us go. Now. In 1954 
to Antarctica. The continent is ours 
for less than a million. 

More soon on this situation, Mr. 
Speaker. 





The Duty of France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there is no question but what the situa- 
tion in Indochina is very bad. Only 
within the past few days the French 
forces evacuated the southern part of 
the Red River Delta in northern Vietnam 
leaving the people of that area, largely 
Christians and strongly anti-Communist 
to their fate, a terrible fate to countless 
of thousands of them because of their 
religion. 

While the French high command has 
stated the retreat from this area is only 
a temporary measure, and we hope this 
is so but the probabilities are that it is 
not a temporary retreat. 

When a people of deep religious faith 
like so many in the area evacuated 
get under the control of Communists, we 
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know what their fate will be—terrible 
persecution of all, and martyrdom in 
the case of many. 

We remember the old saying, “a leop- 
ard never changes its spots.” This can 
be paraphrased that “a Communist never 
changes his intent and tactics.” 

In my remarks, I include an appro- 
priate and expressive editorial appearing 
in the July 9, 1954, issue of the Cath- 
olic Standard, Washington archdiocesan 
newspaper: 


THE Duty OF FRANCE 


The French high command insists that 
the retreat near Hanoi is only a temporary 
measure and that the battle is not over. We 
ardently hope so. 

But even if the retreat is only temporary, 
it is a tragic betrayal of well over 2 million 
people many of whom are Christians. Par- 
ticularly tragic is the fate of the Christian 
natives who rose at the call of the French 
to fight the Reds knowing that if they failed 
they would pay with their lives, or worse. 
They were called to fight even though often 
they were not given the minimum arms and 
and munitions to insure a fighting chance 
against the Reds. The heroic defense of a 
Catholic seminary, used as a stronghold, in 
which chairs and furniture were used against 
submachine guns was evidence of this al- 
most naked defenselessness. Not only the 
natives but the valiant French soldiers, as 
those at Dien Bien Phu, have been victim- 
ized by the French Government. 

While sympathizing with the sacrifices of 
the soldiers and the French civilians, it can- 
not be granted that France should be al- 
lowed to surrender. France’s negligence or 
ill judgment caused the present debacle and 
it is primarily up to France to retrieve the 
situation. 

There is good military evidence to prove 
that surrender is not necessary. The United 
States observer, Lt. Gen. “Iron Mike” 
O’Daniels has stated that the situation can 
be retrieved. And O’Daniels’ opinion should 
be respected. 

France, which has given so much to Chris- 
tion civilization, owes to the world and to 
Indochina another display of its magnificent 
courage and inspiration. 





Hon. Wayne Hays, of Ohio, Performs 
Valuable Service on Special Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
watching with great interest the valu- 
able contribution in behalf of fair play 
which our collegaue, the Honorable 
Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, has been mak- 
ing as a member of the special House 
committee investigating tax-exempt 
foundations. The Nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Representative Hays for his 
outstanding work as a member of this 
committee. 

Had it not been for his diligence and 
his determination to make certain that 
all facts were brought into the open, 
much injustice might have resulted 
from these hearings. 

The most important achievement 
creditable to Congressman Hays resulted 
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from his exposing to public view how 
false conclusions are easily reached by 
the trick of lifting statements out of 
context and trying to associate these 
misplaced statements with subversive or 
unsavory causes. 

Under unanimous permission to do so, 
I include herewith two articles which 
pay tribute to Congressman Hays for 
his fine work on the committee and 
which set forth the manner in which Mr. 
Hays exposed the trick of lifting state- 
ments out of context in order to bring 
false conclusions. 

I include first an article from the June 
98 issue of the Trainman News and fol- 
low it with an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times: 
[From the Trainman News of June 28, 1954] 


PrOBER TRIPS ON His OWN SLick TRICK 


WASHINGTON.—The trick of lifting state- 
ments out of context and trying to asso- 
ciate these misplaced statements with sub- 
versive Or unsavory clauses, got a setback 
recently when Representative Warne L. 
Hayes, Democrat, of Ohio, demonstrated be- 
fore a House committee that false conclu- 
sions are easily reached. 

Hays is a member of the House committee 
holding hearings on tax-exempt foundations 
such as Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, 
which have long been entrenched in the cul- 
ture of the United States as good influences. 

Chairman of the committee, Representa- 
tive B. CARROLL REECE, Republican, of Ten- 
nessee, and the committee’s assistant re- 
search director, Thomas M. McNiece, have 
been out to show that the foundations are 
helping subversive causes and spreading so- 
cialistic ideas, reports the Ohio CIO Council, 
whose News and Views reported the Hays 
effort. 

Hays submitted three quotations to Mc- 
Niece and without telling him who wrote 
the material, Hays asked him to comment. 

“All of these are closely comparable to 
Communist literature that I have read,” said 
McNiece. “They parallel very closely com- 
munistic or socialistic ideas.” 

Then Hays gave him the crushing facts— 
the quotations were from the writings of 
Popes Pius XI and Leo XIII. 

Hays said that McNiece’s comments on the 
quotations from the Encyclicals of the Popes 
showed “the danger of lifting paragraphs out 
of contexts.” 

Here are the quotations which McNiece 
said were comparable to Communist litera- 
ture he has read: 

From Pope Leo XIII: “Every effort should 
be made that fathers of families receive a 
wage sufficient to meet adequately the or- 
dinary domestic needs. If this was not 
done social justice demands that reforms 
be introduced without delay which will 
guarantee every adult workingman just such 
& wage.” 

From Pope Pius XI: he wrote that if work- 
ingmen can be encouraged “to look forward 
to obtaining a share in the land, the result 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth 
and deep poverty will be bridged over, and 
the two orders will be brought together.” 

Also from Pius XI: “some remedy must 
be found and quickly found, for the misery 
and wretchedness which press so heavily at 
this moment on the large majority of the 
very poor. Workingmen have been given 
over, isolated and defenseless, to the cal- 
lousness of employers and the greed of un- 
restrained competition.” 

These words of compassion were smeared 
&s paralleling communistic or socialistic 
ideas by McNiece. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
REECE PROPAGANDA EXPOSED 
We take you now to a congressional hear- 
room where Representative CARROLL 
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Reece is conducting an investigation into 
America’s tax-exempt private foundations. 

In a previous investigation in 1952, these 
foundations were found to be of such wel- 
fare to the country that it was recommend- 
ed further tax advantages should be given 
to persons who made contributions to them. 

REECE was sO downcast by this finding 
that he decided to hold an investigation of 
his own. He may best be described by the 
fact that he is a former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

His investigation may best be described 
by the fact that his committee investigators 
made up their minds even before any tes- 
timony was taken that the big foundations 
were promoting “collectivism,” “socialism,” 
and “mass education.” 

Now, then, Representative Wayne L. Hays, 
one of the embattled Democrats on the com- 
mittee, has been fighting REEcE’s attempt to 
use the hearings for propaganda purposes 
for which they so obviously are intended. 

Hays had a chance to expose the propa- 
ganda techniques in the course of testimony 
by Thomas M. McNiece, the committee’s as- 
sociate research director. 

McNiece was reading excerpts from Gov- 
ernment reports. The excerpts implied that 
the tax-free foundations were working to- 
ward a planned American economy. 

Hays interposed to caution McNiece about 
the danger of reading excerpts out of con- 
text, particularly since the reports were by 
anonymous authors. Could McNiece, for 
instance, identify the anonymous excerpts 
Hays handed to him? 

The first excerpts spoke of “the callousness 
of employers and the greed of unrestrained 
competition.” It said that “a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon 
the masses of the poor a yoke little better 
than slavery itself.” 

The second excerpt said, “If working people 
can be encouraged to look forward to obtain- 
ing a share in the land, the result will be 
that the gulf between vast wealth and deep 
poverty will be bridged over.” 

The third excerpt said that fathers of fam- 
ilies must receive a wage sufficient to meet 
ordinary needs and if this is not feasible then 
“social justice demands that reforms be 
introduced without delay which will guar- 
antee every adult working man such a wage.” 

McNiece read the excerpts and said that 
though he couldn't identify them he could 
tell they were closely comparable to Com- 
munist literature, and that they paralleled 
very closely Communist ideals. : 

The first and second excerpts are from 1891 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 

The third excerpt is from a 1931 encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI. 





Guatemalan Triumph Shows How To 
Kill Red Cancers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B..CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail of July 7, 
1954: 

GUATEMALAN TrrumMpH SHOWs How To KILL 
Rep CANCERS 

The crushing of Communist and pro-Com- 
munist government elements in Guatemala 
represents a smashing triumph for freedom 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The 12-day revolution which brought 
about this result was a weird series of ma- 
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neuvers in an area of the globe notorious 
for strange wars and stranger politics. 

For days, the rebel forces, led by Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas seemed to be fighting a 
shadow action. Information was scanty, and 
outsiders concluded after a while that the 
revolt probably would collapse. 

Later it was realized there had been more 
fighting than could be reported. And when 
Colonel Castillo’s small air force swung into 
fuller action and was unopposed, the war's 
complexion changed. Important towns fell 
to the rebels, and they marched toward the 
capital of Guatemala City. 

Suddenly, the impact of this gathering 
storm was felt at the palace. The pro-Red 
regime of President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
resigned and was replaced by a military 
junta under Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz. 

Distant observers were skeptical of the 
move, fearing a trick by Arbenz. Even the 
junta’s outlawing of the Communist Party 
failed to convince. Colonel Castillo said 
the war would go on until the government 
met rebel demands for the complete crush- 
ing of the country’s Communist elements. 

There followed another palace coup, with 
another junta headed by tough Col. Elfego 
J. Monzon, moving in to replace Colonel 
Diaz. This time the Reds were really given 
the ax. The action satisfied rebel leaders. 
And under the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, a cease fire was ar- 
ranged. 

Thus, though the rebels never put a 
ground force in the capital and never took 
more than a fair portion of the country, 
their persistence, their tiny but damaging 
air force, and the moral backing given anti- 
Communist elements by the United States 
produced the dramatic ouster of the Reds 
and their sympathizers. 

How much material assistance, how much 
strategic guidance this country might have 
given the rebels may not be Known for 
some time. Indications are it was not much, 

What did count heavily was the presence 
of American Ambassador John Peurifoy, 
symbol of the great power to the north. 
Quietly but forcefully, he lent moral 
strength to the men who were emboldened 
to overturn Arbenz and clean out the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist sore spot in the Western 
Hemisphere was rubbed out while it was still 
small. That it could happen as it did must 
be set down as a minor miracle. But it did 
occur, and it spells victory. Happily, we 
were not afraid to use at least some of our 
weight quickly and effectively. 

The need for unflagging vigilance close to 
home is an obvious lesson from Guatemala. 
A bigger one may be this: America must use 
its moral and material power speedily, in 
the early stages of trouble, if it would really 
wipe out or check the Communist cancers 
that arise to infect this globe. In many 
cases it is now too late; but Guatemala pro- 
vided instruction for the future. 





lowa Editor Comments on 1 of the 10 
Worst Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I submit the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 9, 1954, issue 
of the Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, whose 
distinguished editor, Mr. Harry E. Tay- 
lor, is a life-long member of that seg- 
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ment of the Republican Party, which be- 
lives that this Government should first 
serve the welfare of citizens of the 
United States: 

ONE OF THE TEN WoRST? 


Life magazine recently named our Third 
Iowa District Representative, H. R. Gross, 
as 1 of 10 typical Republicans in Congress 
who are holding back the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Gross, and the others named, were 
said to be guilty of inbred minoriity mind- 
edness, behaving as if a Democrat were still 
President, and they are duty-bound to op- 
pose him. 

Before examining the indictment against 
Gross in detail it might be well to look at 
the accuser which sets itself up as a qualified 
judge of those who are good and bad Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress. The 
publisher of Life magazine is a devout in- 
ternationalist, one of the powerful group 
of eastern big business folks who have been 
working ever since 1940 to remake the Re- 
publican Party along more liberal lines, and 
with a foreign policy that is virtually a 
carbon copy of the New and Fair Deals. 
Life was a supporter of the Roosevelt and 
Truman policies which cast the United 
States into roles of world Santa Claus and 
world policeman. The fruits of our world 
leadership were the sacrifice of the lives of 
about 400,000 American boys in futile wars 
in the last 13 years, an increase in our 
national debt from a few hundred million 
dollars to a quarter of a trillion dollars, de- 
pletion of many of our most valuable re- 
sources at an alarming rate, and aiding the 
buildup of Russian militarism to a point 
where it is now a perpetual menace to world 
peace. 

The trend in big business for many years 
has been toward monopoly—eliminating 
competitors. With the Nation in a state 
of perpetual wars, hot and cold, since 1941, 
there has developed in Washington an all- 
powerful Federal Government which exer- 
cises more and more controls over the lives 
of American business, the farmers, workers 
and individual citizens. The trend has been 
toward the development of powerful pres- 
sure groups which exert great control over 
politics, as self-protection against big gov- 
ernment. 

Big business, which has demonstrated 
great success in eliminating its competitors, 
has employed similar technique in manage- 
ing politics. The way they get what they 
want is making the two political parties as 
near alike as possible. 

The promoters of this system are able to 
bring about the nomination of candidates 
on both tickets whose ideas on foreign policy 
and on mary major domestic policies are 
virtually the same. Either way the election 
goes, nationally, these big fellows in the in- 
dustrial East cannot lose. They have their 
candidates and their program in both par- 
ties now. The voter has very little choice. 

The American system of government is 
based on a 2-party system, 1 in power, the 
other supposed to be a party of opposition. 
If the Republican Party is to be tailormade 
in the image of the Fair Deal, who will fur- 
nish the opposition? Of course the spon- 
sors of this system hope that nobody will op- 
pose it, and what little opposition there is 
will be very weak and can be controlled. 

If there were only 10 Republican Con- 
gressmen left in Washington who were dis- 
posed to oppose this system the outlook for 
the future of the two-party system in the 
United States would look very dark indeed. 
Actually there are a few more, and we are 
thankful that Mr. Gross is one of them. 

If Life magazine had been inclined to be 
fair in its article, it would have explained 
that Mr. Gross is not opposed to foreign 
trade. He is opposed to lowering tariff walls 
to permit goods manufactured in foreign 
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countries with sweatshop labor, and agri- 
cultural products produced by foreign peas- 
ant farmers from flooding American mar- 
kets. He doesn’t want foreign-made goods 
competing unfairly against American man- 
ufactured goods produced by high-cost labor, 
and foreign farm products ruining the mar- 
ket for American farmers whose products 
can be produced only at high costs. The 
Republican Party, until recent years, was for 
protection of the American farmer, small 
manufacturer and American worker, for as 
long as this editor can remember. Gross, 
and many other Republicans of the Third 
Congressional District, are wondering how 
the Eisenhower administration, which wants 
to cut through the tariff walls, is proposing to 
protect the high standard of living of the 
American people. What is to prevent high 
prices, salaries and wages of Americans from 
sinking to the level of standards of foreign 
countries, if small American manufacturers, 
farmers, and workers have to meet this com- 
petition? 

Some of the big-business people advocat- 
ing low tariffs to make possible a free ex- 
change of goods between nations, are so big 
that they have manufacturing plants in for- 
eign countries and are getting the benefit 
of cheap foreign labor. They would like to 
lower tariffs to admit their foreign-made 
products to the American market and under- 
sell the products of American manufac- 
turers whose labor costs are high. But most 
American manufacturers are small opera- 
tors, not so fortunate as to have the benefit 
of low-priced foreign labor. We doubt if 
very many of the little fellows are crying for 
free trade. 

It is also difficult to understand how low 
tariffs will help the American farmer, whose 
products are now subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. With foreign competition, how much 
higher will the subsidies have to be? It 
is also rather difficult to understand how 
low tariffs will benefit American workers. 
How long will their wages remain high in 
the face of the competition of European 
sweatshops? 

(Iowa Senator HICKFNLOOPER answered 
some questions by radio news reporters 
about United States tariffs on the Forum of 
the Air broadcast last Sunday. He said the 
talk that United States tariffs on foreign 
imports are much higher than foreign tariffs 
on United States goods is all poppycock. It 
is just as difficult for United States manu- 
facturers and farmers to export goods and 
products to foreign countries because of high 
tariffs as it is for foreign countries to export 
goods to the United States. In virtually 
every case the tariffs of foreign governments 
barring exchange of goods with the United 
States are just as high and just as discrimi- 
natory as those of our Government. This 
will be news to some people, who have been 
claiming that if only the United States would 
lower ths tariff barriers, everything would 
be lovely.) 

Mr. Gross, in his letters from Washing- 
ton published in the Star-Clipper, recently 
explained why he is opposing the adminis- 
tration’s program of flexible price supports. 
The poll he took of the farmers of our dis- 
trict appeared to indicate rather definitely 
that his constituents want supports at 90 
percent of parity. When the House voted 
the other day on the administration’s sub- 
stitute measure—821, to 90 percent of 
parity—5 of Iowa's 8 Representatives, in- 
cluding Gross, opposed it. 

The readers of his letters in the Star- 
Clipper are also familiar with reasons for 
Gross’ dislike of foreign-aid programs. He 
certainly has never made any secret of his 
opposition. Every observing person knows 
that the avowed object of foreign giveaways— 
to insure “friends” for the United States 
when we need them—has not been realized. 
It is notorious that billions of dollars of our 
foreign aid has been wasted. Gross points 
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out that about $914 billion already appro- 
priated by the Congress for foreign aid has 
not yet been spent, and he saw no reason 
for adding 314 billions more in the pipeline 
now. There are a lot of necessary things 
that Americans are having to get along with- 
out because so much of their tax money is 
being sent abroad. (When the House voted 
on the administration’s $314-billion foreign. 
aid measure last weekend, a large majority 
of Iowa’s eight Representatives joined Gross 
in voting against.) 

The criticism of Mr. Gross by Life maga- 
zine sounds almost identical to that voiced 
during the recent primary-election campaign 
by his principal opponent for the Republican 
nomination, James Conroy, of Clear Lake, a 
handsome, affable young fellow, who waged 
a vigorous campaign. He took the position 
that Gross is “against” everything and is 
obstructing the Eisenhower program. He 
pledged that if he was nominated and 
elected to Gross’ seat in the House he would 
back Ike by supporting low tariffs, foreign 
aid, the “world policeman” foreign policies, 
flexible price supports for the farmers, and 
a liberal domestic program. 

Gross stayed on the job in Washington 
and did virtually no campaigning for the 
primary election. He ran for the renomina- 
tion on his past record. It is evident the 
Republican primary voters in the Third Dis- 
trict like Gross’ brand of Republicanism 
better than that of Mr. Conroy, who really 
worked hard to sell himself and his concep- 
tion of the Eisenhower program. But Gross 
defeated the liberal Mr. Conroy by a margin 
of 2 tol. 

Tama County Republicans liked Gross 
even more than that. The vote in our county 
was Gross 1,565, Conroy 313, or a margin 
of 5 to 1. 

In the Third District at least, and we think 
over a larger area, public ideas as to what 
constitutes a good Republican seem to vary 
sharply from those which inspired the criti- 
cism of the “10 worst Republicans” by Life 
magazine, 





What Is the Responsibility of the Press? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following transcript 
of the American Forum broadcast of 
June 20, 1954: 

ANNOUNCER. The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents the American Forum, America’s 
oldest unrehearsed discussion program. To- 
day we depart from our usual format to pre- 
sent a turnabout program with Members of 
Congress questioning the press. Our inter- 
rogators today are Congressman CLARENCE J. 
Brown, Republican, of Ohio, Member of the 
House Government Operations Committee 
and the House Rules Committee; and Con- 
gressman JoHN W. McCormack, of- Massa- 
chusetts, Democratic whip of the House and 


.member of the House Government Opera- 


tions Committee. Defending the question, 
“What is the responsibility of the press?” is 
Drew Pearson, nationally known columnist 
and commentator. Now, speaking for the 
founder and producer of the American Fo- 
rum, Theodore Granik, here is Stephen 
McCormick. Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Today we have an unusual 
turnabout program, two veteran legislators 
questioning Drew Pearson, nationally known 
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columnist and TV-radio commentator; Con- 
gressman JouHn McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts; Congressman CLARENCE Brown, of 
Ohio. I am sure we ought to have some in- 
teresting questions, and, Mr. McCormack, it 
looks like you have one right now. 

Congressman McCormack. Mr. Pearson, the 
freedom of the press is one of the corner- 
stones of personal liberty, and properly so, 
in our country. It is 4 great constitutional 
right. Do you agree that the press has the 
responsibility of preserving and protecting 
that right? 

Mr. Pearson. I do. 

Congressman McCormack. And it rests 
upon the press itself, because Congress can- 
not pass any laws abridging the freedom of 
the press. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
the press has been protecting—assuming 
that responsibility and protecting that right? 
And by that I mean, a segment of the press, 
noticeable and effective? 

Mr. PeEarRSON. I would be the first to ad- 
mit, Congressman, that we of the press have 
sometimes erred. We have made mistakes. 
I don’t champion all the press. I can look 
back over my Own career and see some mis- 
takes that I have made, but by and large we 
have tried. 

Congressman McCormack. Well, do you 
recognize or admit the fact that 90 percent 
of the newspapers of the country in 1952 
supported the Republican Party? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I admit approximately 
80 percent, and you may be right about 90 
percent. 

Congressman McCormack. I mean in 1952. 
And about 84 percent in 1948. 

Mr. Pearson. I would say you are right. 

Congressman Brown. Would the gentle- 
man yield? 

Congressman McCormack. I have one more 
question: Do you think that is evidence of 
a free press, politically? 

Mr. PEARSON. Well, I would say that those 
papers had a right editorially to support 
anyone they pleased but I would say those 
papers did not have a right to omit news 
which was unfavorable fo the Republican 
Party and play up news that was unfavor- 
able to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. McCormick. Congressman Brown—I 
am sure that word “Republican,” Mr. 
McCorMAck, did it. 


Congressman Brown. I am a newspaper 
publisher myself and I disagree a little bit 
with Mr. McCormack, I question whether 
that shows a lack of interest in freedom of 
press but rather shows very good judgment 
on the part of the press, to support Republi- 
can candidates. 

Speaking seriously for just a moment, I 
think we can agree that while editorially a 
great many of the newspapers of this coun- 
try, the great proportion of them, did sup- 
port the Republican candidates in 1948 
and in 1952, that the headlines were taken 
over very much by some of the things that 
were said and done by the Democratic candi- 
date, There is an old saying in the press 
that if you will let me write the headlines, 
why the other man can write the editorials, 
because the headlines reach the people and 
have a great impact on them. 


I wanted to go into another responsibility 
of the press question if I might. I would 
like to ask Mr. Pearson this question: What 
are the responsibilities of the press in re- 
spect to the publishing of secret informa- 
tion and confidential information obtained 
through leaks from Government employees? 

Mr. McCormick. Before you answer that I 
wonder if I might point out for the benefit 
of those viewers and listeners who just 
joined us that we are discussing “What is 
the responsibility of the Press?” with Con- 
gressman John McCormack, of Massachus- 
setts, Congressman Clarence Brown, of Ohio, 
and Drew Pearson. 
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Would you like to state the question once 
again? 

Congressman Brown. Yes; I am happy to 
repeat it. I am asking Mr. Pearson: What 
are the responsibilities of the press in re- 
gard to publishing secret or confidential 
information that may be obtained through 
leaks from public officials or public em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Pearson. Congressman, that is a very 
excellent and very difficult question at the 
some time. During the war the question 
Was easy to answer because during the war, 
as you know, we had voluntary censorship 
where the newspapermen and the news- 
papers did their best to live up to. The 
rules were cut and dried and it was fairly 
easy. : 

Today, in peacetime, it is different. 

Congressman Brown. That was because of 
censorship, now. 

Mr. Pearson. Voluntary censorship. 

Congressman McCormack. Yes; but some 
of them didn’t go for it? 

Mr. Pearson. There were some cases and 
notably in the Chicago Tribune where the 
grand jury was called on one particular case, 
yes. 

Congressman McCormack. That was an 
important break, too. 

Mr. Pearson. It was an important break, 
yes; you are quite right, but it was voluntary 
censorship and it was lived up to pretty 
well. However, to answer what I think your 
main question is directed at, peacetime judg- 
ment of the press, let me direct my answer 
to that if I can and say that I, as a news- 
paperman—if I can speak for myself, pri- 
marily—have published some documents 
which are labeled at times, secret. I have 
tried when I have done that, to take the 
matters up first with authorized spokes- 
men for certain Government agencies. To 
illustrate: I have been criticized on the 
floor of ‘the Senate by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin for publishing—— 


Congressman Brown. You have been criti- 
cized in the House, too. 

Mr. Pearson. I stand corrected, I have 
been, but at any rate in this particular 
case I was criticized because I published, after 
the retreat by General MacArthur’s army 
from the Yalu River, I published the fact 
that his intelligence was in error and I 
quoted certain texts to prove it, that he 
should not have gone up there, that there 
were Chinese up there waiting for him. 


Now, before I published that I went to the 
authorized general in the Pentagon who had 
to do with military and press information 
and asked him whether there was any viola- 
tion of security and he said no, that it was 
all right to publish it. 

Congressman Brown. Now, Mr. Pearson, 
you have been discussing military informa- 
tion. Of course, I think we can all agree 
that there is a certain line of demarcation 
where we must stop in the publication of 
military information, especially in time of 
war, or in time of police action. However, 
what about these cases in time of peace—for 
instance, information out of the State De- 
partment that may be marked “secret” or 
“confidential”? You have been charged 
many times with having a sort of pipeline 
into the State Department. Now, where do 
you draw the line on publishing that infor- 
mation? Do you think you have the right to 
publish information of that type out of dif- 
ferent governmental departments that is 
marked confidential or secret or restricted? 

Mr. Pearson. First let me say, Congress- 
man Brown, there is a tendency—and I am 
sure you will recognize it—for any official 
to stamp secret on almost anything. 

Co Brown. Now, don’t get me 
on your side. I fought about that myself. 

Mr. PEARSON. I know you have. 

Congressman Brown. I am trying to find 
out just what your reaction or line is. 
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Mr. Pearson. That is a good question and 
an important one. The only way to judge 
that is try to figure out what is in the pub- 
lic interest. If I told you right now that I 
had withheld certain information regarding a 
very important thing that is going on right 
today, which I don’t want to mention, I 
am sure you would agree with me that the 
newspapermen had been very discreet not to 
mention it. 

Congressman Brown. And also the Con- 
gressmen have been very discreet in not 
mentioning it. 

Mr. PEaRsON. It is very important and very 
delicate. But on other occasions when 
merely the prestige of some State Department 
Official is at stake, and he is wanting to 
cover up by a secret document, I publish 
them. 

Congressman Brown. You print or fail to 
print according to what your judgment or 
conscience tells you? 

Mr. Pearson. Not necessarily my judgment 
alone. Yes, I exercise my judgment, but I 
also consult. 

Congressman Brown. Now, if you do that, 
if you decide in your own mind through your 
own judgment and your own conscience 
whether you have the right or do not have 
the right to publish some restricted, confi- 
dential and secret information obtained 
through leaks from public officials, then why 
do you criticize Members of Congress who 
make public information that they receive 
through leaks from public officials, that, in 
their judgment and conscience they believe 
the people ought to know or the Congress 
ought to know. 

Mr. Pearson. I don’t believe that I have. 

Congressman Brown. I believe we would 
disagree on that. 

Mr. Pearson. Excuse me, you interrupted 
me at one place there. I was about to say 
that I do not exercise my conscience alone 
but I discussed the matters with public offi- 
cials and asked them, would this upset any 
international apple carts or be embarrassing 
to the Government. 

Congressman Brown. Do you just get some 
of these things from the State Department 
files? 

Mr. Pearson. I have, yes. 

Congressman McCormack. Now, let’s get 
back to the responsibility of the press. A 
matter of 2 or 3 years ago there was a con- 
vention held of publishers and one of them 
made a report of a survey he made in which 
he stated that in the 1948 elections between 
35 and 40 percent of the press of the country 
discolored the news politically and deliber- 
ately so against the Democrats. Do you re- 
member that? 

Mr. Pearson. I remember it in a general 
way, yes. 

Congressman McCormack. Would you 
agree that is a pretty fair percentage, be- 
tween 35 and 40 percent discolored the news 
politically in the 1948 elections? 

Mr. Pearson. I would say that a percentage 
did. 

Congressman McCormack. Would you say 
that is assuming the responsibility of the 
press which is to be fair and free and 
objective? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I would say that was 
unfair. 

Congressman McCormack. So the press has 
been unfair in that respect. 

Mr. Pearson. It has been unfair and I re- 
gret to say. 

Congressman McCormack. Now, take the 
Wall Street Journal, do you think the large 
contributors have any influence on the news 
columns and also the discoloration and also 
the editorial policy of some of the papers? 
Not all by any means but some. 

Mr. Pearson. The Wall Street Journal? I 
doubt it. 

Congressman McCormack. The Wall Street 
Journal resisted it. 

Mr. Pearson. May I just illustrate that. 
The Wall Street Journal published some of 
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the fairest reports on Senator Nixon, now 
Vice President, during the recent campaign, 
of any paper in the country. 

Congressman McCormack. I am talking 
about the incidents now with General Mo- 
tors where they are taking away their ad- 
vertising because they didn’t like something 
that the Wall Street Journal carried about 
their future plans, etc., in one of its publi- 
cations. 

Congressman Brown. They broke the se- 
crecy on their new automobiles. 

Mr. Pearson. I was not aware of that. I 
should be. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
that newspapers should employ evaluators 
of news, rewrite writers, editorial writers, or 
anyone in a position where they can con- 
tribute toward the molding of public opin- 
ion, who is Communist or a member of a 
prescribed Communist-front organization? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not. 

Congressman McCormack. How can you 
stop it? 

Mr. Pearson. Well, you can stop it by pres- 
sure of public opinion. I think that every 
newspaper is anxious to stop it if they know 
it anyway. 

Congressman McCormack. I say assuming 
any of them have them in their employ, you 
think it should be discontinued? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I do. 

Congressman McCormack. And they 
should have a searching investigation of 
their own as to the loyalty of those—par- 
ticularly those having anything to do with 
the molding of public opinion. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I do, but I think they 
do that anyway. 

Congressman McCormack. Now take your- 
self. You are a columnist. Have you been 
penalized for any of the columns that you 
have written because some people didn’t 
like what you wrote? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I have. 


Congressman McCormack. Will you 
state—do you want to state how you have 
been penalized? 


Mr. Pearson. Well, for instance in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which is a city which has only 
1 newspaper, owned by 1 man or 1 family, 
the articles that I wrote regarding Nrxon’s 
personal expense fund a year and a half ago 
were not printed, were canceled, and when I 
persisted in writing about his personal ex- 
pense fund, the column was canceled 
entirely. 

I would like to add something there, if 
I may, that Congressman Brown mentioned 
which I think is important: The news in 
headlines—he made the point, which is a 
good one, that our newspapers tell the story 
in headlines. By and large I agree with 
him, but I would like to cite a difference— 
an exception, I was on General Eisenhower's 
train when he was campaigning and was in 
Omaha before the election and we pulled 
into Omaha late that afternoon. The 
Omaha World Telegram published on page 
52 a headline, a very minor headline, that 
Senator Nrxon had received a personal ex- 
pense fund. You could hardly find it in 
the paper. Earlier that day, the Des Moines 
Register Tribune, through which city we 
passed in the afternoon, published it, I 
think, on page 18 under a minor headline. 
I am convinced if Eisenhower had seen that 
and realized the full import of a vice presi- 
dential candidate’s personal expense fund, 
his reaction would have been entirely dif- 
ferent. As it was, he didn't know until the 
next morning. The palace guard kept it 
from him until 3 o'clock in the morning. 

Congressman Brown. You will agree that 
& newspaper publisher has the right to de- 
cide for himself whether he thinks a column 
is worthwhile or not and whether or not, for 
instance, the predictions in the column or 
the statements in the column are propér 
and correct? 
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Mr. Pearson. This was not a column. 
This was news carried in the Associated 
Press. 

Congress: Brown. Oh, news only; you 
are referri not to your own column. I 
thought you were talking about your column 
being dropped out of one of the newspapers. 

Mr. Pearson. I was, but also—— 

Congressman Brown. Now Mr. McCormack 
has brought out, and very ably and very 
well, something about how the newspapers 
predicted Republican victory and supported 
the Republican ticket and so forth and 
so on. 

Now back in 1950, you made a great many 
forecasts, I remember, in that congressional 
campaign, and I am just going to take 1 
second here. I remember you predicted that 
Mr. Fromiller would be elected Governor out 
in Arizona and, of course, these predictions 
in advance have a great deal of influence on 
elections, and you and I agree on that, and 
perhaps sometimes—I don’t say in your case 
but in some cases that I know of I thought 
they were made by at least a campaign man- 
ager, for the purpose of influencing votes. 
You predicted that Senator Lucas would be 
elected by a heavy majority over DIRKSEN. 
You predicted Senator Thomas would be 
elected over BENNETT in Utah. You pre- 
dicted that Senator Hickenlooper, Repub- 
lican in Iowa, would lose, and he won by 
87,000 votes. That Senator MILLIKIN, of 
Colorado, would be defeated; that Senator 
DworsHak, of Idaho, would be defeated; 
that Senator Taft might win, but it would 
be by a close vote, and he swept the State 
by the largest majority in history. 

Now was that bad judgment? I want to 
ask you just one question: Was that bad 
judgment on your_part, Mr. Pearson, lack of 
information, lack of knowledge of what was 
going on, poor reporting, or was it done for 
@ purpose such as suggested by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, here, on some of the things that 
have happened in other newspapers? 

Mr. Pearson. I am going to make another 
prediction right now; I am going to predict 
that I wish I hadn't come on this program. 

Congressman Brown. What slipped there? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I am delighted to answer 
that question, and I am also complimented 
that you made such a study of my predic- 
tions. 

Congressman Brown. I just happen to re- 
member them. I remember one time you 
and I meeting in 1946 just between broad- 
casts, you may recall it, when you told me 
you thought that KNowLanp was going to be 
defeated by the lad who ran against him out 
in California, the son of the old humorist, 
Will Rogers, Jr. 

Mr. Pearson. Oh, Congressman, I did not. 
I predicted that KNowLanp would win. 

Congressman Brown. Well, you did later, 
after you and I talked. I recall very much, 
I just wonder if you get information from 
dumb country boys like me, or whether you 
really get it from people out in the States, 
and how you got all this information upon 
which you based these predictions. 

Mr. McCormack. Could you keep it brief? 
Our time is running short. 

Mr. Pearson. That is a good question. 
Let’s take KNOWLAND. I called up 5 or 6 
people in California before I made that pre- 
diction that he would win. I called up the 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
is a Republican paper. I called the editor of 
the Los Angeles Daily News, which is the 
Democratic paper. I called up 2 or 3 other 
editors in Sacramento, and I finally predicted 
Mr. KNOWLAND would win, which he did. I 
can give you another prediction— 

Congressman Brown. Wait just a minute. 
May I interrupt there just long enough—— 

Mr. Pearson. In 1948 I predicted that 
Dewey would win. 


Congressman Brown. Now, the last. time 


that we were together was in the hallway 
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going onto the elevator in New York, at 14th 
Street, and at that time you were going up 
to make the broadcast, and I asked you what 
you were going to say about California, ang 
you said you though you would predict Rog- 
ers would win, and I told you if you did you 
ought to have your head examined, if you wil) 
remember. I went out, got in the car, ang 
started home, and when I turned on the 
radio you predicted wisely and well that 
KNOWLAND would be elected because I said 
to you that afternoon or that evening, why, 
KNOWLAND would win by at least 150,000, ang 
he won by 255, and you made a good pre. 
diction. But I am asking you about me, 

Mr. Pearson. I am not going to discount 
what you told me, but if I told you I thought 
Will Rogers was going to win, I was kidding 
you. 

Congressman Brown. I have been kidded 
before and by experts. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, on this subject of 
predictions, a few minutes ago you talked 
about a big story. Were you talking in gen- 
eralizations or do you, Mr. Pearson, or do you 
gentlemen, know of a big story that is about 
to break and you haven't let us in on it? 

Congressman Brown. If we know of it, we 
won't break it here. 

Congressman McCormack. Well, as far as 
Iam concerned, being a Democrat, I wouldn't 
know because we are not consulted. We are 
consulted to bail them out when they are in 
trouble. 

Congressman Brown. Jonn, I have heard 
you make some awfully good predictions, 
They came true to the sorrow of us, at times. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you predict 
the House will go Democratic next fall? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes; I do. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you predict 
the Senate will go Democratic next fall? 

Mr. Pearson. No; I don’t predict that, yet, 
I will say the race is going to be very close. 

Congressman McCormack. But you have a 
hunch that it might, I hope? 

Mr. Pearson. In the Senate it is going to 
be 50-50, and I would not want to predict 
that until the very end. 

Congressman Brown. Do you make pre- 
dictions about what is going to happen to 
Congressman McCormack and Congressman 
Brown? That is rather important. 

Mr. Pearson. That is an easy prediction. 
They will be overwhelmingly reelected. 

Mr. McCormick. Is this the big story you 
were talking about earlier, or were you talk- 
ing in generalities? ? 

Mr. PEARSON. Well, I was not talking in 
generalities, but I would rather not go into 
that because it would be something that we 
ought not to talk about. 

Mr. McCormick. We have talked about the 
right to withhold information, too. 

Mr. Pearson, I think this should be with- 
held. I really shouldn’t have mentioned 
that. 

Congressman McCormack. I have heard 
some correspondents, 2 or 3, at Capito! Hill 
tell me in confidence, Mr. Pearson, that they 
have instruction from their papers to write 
along a certain line, what is happening in 
the debates and so forth, and to write them 
pro-Republican. Do you think that is right? 

Mr. Pearson. There are cases where in- 
structions are sent. There is no question 
about it. 

Congressman McCormack. And the ob- 
taining of news—without regard one way or 
the other, do you think such instructions 
should be issued to any man in the gather- 
ing and writing of news? 

Mr. Pearson. I certainly think it shouldn't 
be done, and the best papers do not do it. 
You are right, however, it is done. 

Congressman McCormack. In the news 
columns the papers should report the news 
as accurately and fairly as possible. 

- Mr. Pearson. They should, and they 
should go out to find out what is behind the 
news. 
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Congressman McCormack. And the news- 
paper should be as fair in the disposition of 
space to both political parties as possible. 

Mr. PEARSON. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack. Editorially they 

have their right to determine their own 
yolicy? 
: ar PEARSON. I think when it comes to 
space during campaigns that the newspa- 
pers are pretty fair. They print the speeches 
on both sides. 

Congressman McCormack, Editorially they 
have the right to prescribe their own policy. 

Mr. PEarRsoN. They do. 

Congressman McCormack. Don't you 
think it is unusual in a big country like the 
United States, that 85 to 90 percent of the 
press have one editorial policy, the Republi- 
can policy? 

Mr. PEARSON. I have sometimes said that 
same thing. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
the big advertisers have anything to do with 
that? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I don’t believe so. I 
don’t believe the advertisers do. I think 
the fact that newspaper publishers gradu- 
ally drift around to the point where many 
of them are conservative Republicans—— 

Congressman McCormack. There is a sub- 
stantial segment of the press that is what 
you call the personalized press, owned by an 
individual or family; is that so? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
they should use their newspapers under the 
great constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
the press to editorialize and carry out their 
own personal views or their hatreds or their 
likes or their dislikes? 

Mr. Pearson. No; I do not. 

Congressman McCormack. And yet you 
know it is being done. 

Mr. McCormick. Congressman Brown, I 
am surprised that you are so quiet. 

Congressman Brown. I agree with Mr. Mc- 
Cormack and Mr. Pearson in their positions 
that the press in reporting news should re- 
port it fairly and accurately, and I am afraid, 
as a newspaper publisher—I want to say this 
very frankly—there are times when the news 
has not been printed as accurately or re- 
ported as fairly as it should have been. My 
experience, however, has been a little dif- 
ferent from Mr. McCormack’s. As a con- 
servative Republican on Capitol Hill I have 
watched activities in committees—— 

Congressman McCormack. We are progres- 
sive now under President Eisenhower. 

Congressman Brown. Well, I am still a 
conservative, honest-to-God Republican, 
that is so liberal that I don’t want to give the 
liberty of the American people away and 
simply won’t do it at any time. 

Congressman McCormack. Whatever your 
views are, Congressman Brown, you honestly 
entertain them and I thoroughly respect 
them. 

Congressman Brown. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Pearson, I would like to say also, Con- 
gressman BrRown’s newspapers are very fair. 

Congressman McCormack. Do they take 
your column? 

Congressman Brown. No; we can’t afford 
it. It is too high priced. 

Mr. Pearson. That is not true. 


Congressman Brown. I have had the ex- 
perience and many other people have had 
the experience on the Hill of seeing some- 
thing reported that was written by what I 
call leftwing and radical newspaper report- 
ers and persons of that stripe on the Hill 
that you wouldn’t know were the same 
things—that the thing was the same that ac- 
tually happened. In other words, you could 
go back to the stenographic record and read 
it and it wasn’t anything like what hap- 
pened, or the way it was reported in the 
newspapers. The thing that happened was 
entirely different. It was misreported. Now, 
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that has been done time after time and I 
want to say frankly, in my opinion, there is 
@ lot more misreporting or failure to give 
the accurate facts on news that happens in 
Congress, on the side of the so-called fringe 
radical elements than there is the other way 


_ around. 


Congressman McCormack. We won't dis- 
cuss that because there are a lot of hate col- 
umns written in the newspapers, aren't 
there? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Congressman Brown. I condemn them 
whether they are against the Republicans or 
the Democrats or against the liberals or the 
conservatives. 

Congressman McCorMack. As a columnist, 
do you gather news or do you write your own 
views? 

Mr. PEARSON. I try to gather news. 
times editorialize. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think, 
as a columnist, you should be governed by 
the same standards as the gatherers and re- 
porters of news? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I should. 

Congressman McCormack. Are you? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I am. 

Congressman Brown. John, let me ask 
real quick here, if I may, Do you believe that 
you and the press have the responsibility to 
present both sides of a controversial issue? 

Mr. PEearRSON. Yes, we do. 

Congressman Brown. Do you give the 
other side the opportunity to present their 
side in a controversial issue that appears 
in your column? 

Mr. Pearson. I try to. I come around to 
see you from time to time. 

Congressman Brown. Will you give space 
to the other side, the man on the other side 
of the controversy? 

Mr. Pearson. As long as they are telling 
the truth. 

Congressman Brown. Well, perhaps they 
will challenge the question of your truth. 
There have been a lot of libel suits filed both 
ways, by you and against you. 

Mr. Pearson. There have been some. 

Congressman Brown. How many, by the 
way? 

Mr. Pearson. I have forgotten, but one 
from your colleague in Ohio, Mr. Swerney. 
He brought 70 against me, and I won them 
all. 

Congressman Brown. That’s a good many. 
He must have had a good lawyer or a lot of 
money to spend, I don’t know which. 

Mr. McCormick. I am sorry, gentlemen, I 
must interrupt. Our time is up. I wish we 
had more time. We certainly do thank you, 
gentlemen, Congressman JoHn McCormack, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, and Congress- 
man CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of Ohio, 
and Drew Pearson, nationally known col- 
umnist and TV commentator, for our dis- 
cussion today. The Nation’s first discussion 
program, the American Forum, is now in its 
26th year, founded and produced by Theo- 
dore Granik. 
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PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, nov to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a no- 
table address by our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable JosEPH W. MarrTIn, JRr., before 
the Licns’ International convention in 
New York City, on July 9, 1954. Speaker 
Martin has set forth with remarkable 
penetration and forthrightness the in- 
escapable and unresolvable conflict be- 
tween freemen who want to build a de- 
cent, humane civilization and the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy dedicated to 
the destruction of all morality, and 
thereby of the human values we treasure. 

The address follows: 

Iam proud to come and speak at this great 
convention of one of the great forces for 
building a more peaceful and understanding 
world. I am also proud of my membership 
in the Attleboro Club of your organization. 
Through that membership I am cognizant of 
the fine part this organization performs in 
building better communities, and support- 
ing and sustaining the more unfortunate. 
And— 

I hope you will forgive me if I borrow, for 
My speech today our slogan, “Liberty Intel- 
ligence, Our Nation’s Safety.” 

One of the great man of our times, the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, has said we live in an “age of 
peril.” I agree with him. I would like to 
discuss with you the nature of that peril. 
I would like to hold it up in its true perspec- 
tive and examine it in the terms of liberty, 
intelligence, and the safety of all our nations. 

Actually, we of this 20th century are con- 
fronted with the greatest struggle that has 
To understand it we 
must first relate it to the nature of the 
civilization that is threatened. 

The backbone of our free society is 
Morality. It is the foundation on which our 
existence and our mode of life has been 
erected. 

Our morality is based on preference for 
truth over misrepresentation, trust over 
suspicion and faith over heresy. From those 
Toots grow such things as good will and 
mutual regard. If a member of the Lions 
shakes hands with another member on a 
business deal, if a community issues bonds 
' for ite schools or a nation becomes a 
signatory to a treaty, the validity of that 
handshake, issue or signature rests solely on 
9 great moral code under which free men 

ve. 

To put it in the every-day language of the 
business world——a man’s word is his bond. 

It is because of this mutual respect for 
each other as individuals that communities 
have respect for each other, that nations 
have respect for each other. The key words 
are truth, trust, and faith. Without them 
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our civilization crumbles and our freedom 
disappears. 

Yet today there are forces loose in the 
world whose sole aim is the substitution of 
misrepresentation for truth, suspicion for 
trust, and heresy for faith. These forces 
can be identified very simply. The consti- 
tute the world Communist conspiracy. 

Yes, we live in an age of peril, but do we 
understand the cause of the peril? Do we 
fully grasp its methods and its aims? 

It is a basic axiom of warfare that you 
must understand the nature of your enemy. 
Yet here today civilization is under the 
greatest seige in its history and I am fearful 
that far too few understand the nature of 
the struggle. 

If I asked anyone in this audience to raise 
his hand who was opposed to cancer, every 
one of you would instantly raise a hand. If 
I asked each of you who is opposed to com- 
munism to raise your hand every one of you 
would raise a hand. 

But if I asked each of you, after a moment’s 
refiection, to indicate whether you under- 
stood the true nature of cancer, not a hand 
would go up. And if I asked for the same 
moment of reflection concerning commun- 
ism, how many hands would go up? 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle we must over- 
come to grasp the full nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy is our own inability to 
comprehend that it is the enemy of moral- 
ity. And being the enemy of morality it is 
the arch-enemy of our civilization. 


How many of us have read the writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin? How many of us 
have grasped the full significance of their 
cynical contempt for law, their denunciation 
of religion as the “opiate of the people,” and 
their strict adherence, both in theory and 
practice, to their basic premise, “any means 
to the end.” 

What room is there for truth, trust, and 
faith in the Communist scheme of things 
when the entire Communist doctrine is 
built, operated, and maintained by untruth, 
suspicion, and heresy? What room is there 
for goodwill and mutual regard? Where can 
there be any validity in either the handshake 
or the treaty? Under communism a man’s 
word is not his bond. It is a weapon to be 
used only as one of “any means to an end.” 

The truth of the matter is that commun- 
ism has no morals. It is amoral; it is anti- 
moral. And unless we understand this we 
cannot begin to grasp the true nature of 
communism. 

One of the tragedies of our times is the 
era just expired, during which too many 
people who should have known better and 
too many governments which should have 
known better regarded communism as some 
advanced form of liberalism, as some vague, 
new enlightened movement. But thank God 
that today people more and more are reject- 
ing such nonsense. Thank God that today 
there are men in the world who grasp the 
complete moral nature of this struggle. 

But as the great illusion dims; as the 
tragic flirtation with communism ends, how 
many of us today have taken the pains to 
correctly inform ourselves on the truth of 
what occurred during that period? How 
many hundreds of simple but accurate facts 
have escaped our knowledge, or worse, have 
been spoon-fed us in disguise by pro-Com- 


munist propagandists who deliberately em- 
ployed the weapon of untruth? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that it was not the Communists in Russia 
who threw off the yoke of the Czars by revo- 
lution, but the forces led by Alexander Ker- 
ensky, an anti-Communist? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that it was the German Government which 
in 1917 transported the Communist con- 
spirators, headed by Lenin, from their hiding 
place in Switzerland to Russia to start a 
Communist counter-revolution because Ger- 
many feared the Kerensky government might 
bring Russia back into the war against the 
Kaiser's forces? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that having employed an armed insurrec- 
tion to seize power shortly before the No- 
vember 25, 1917, elections that the Com- 
munists won only 168 assembly votes in a 
body of 703 deputies in the only free elec- 
tion ever held anywhere in any land seized 
by the Communists? 

How many people know that the Com- 
munists, having discovered that the Russian 
people did not want them, arrested the mem- 
bers of the assembly when they convened 
in Petrograd in January of 1918 and dis- 
solved the parliamentary body which the 
Russian people themselves had elected in 
rebuke to the Communist conspiracy? 

How many people know that the Com- 
munists have never won a single free elec- 
tion in any land at any time; that where 
their popularity has been put to test they 
have always been in the minority? 

How many people know that in the last 
free elections before the Communists took 
over one government after another in 
Europe that they never polled more than 31 
percent of the vote in any country? 

How many people know that in the 36 
years in which the Soviet Government has 
been in power it has broken every single 
agreement or treaty that it has made with 
the free nations of the world; that it has 
used every conference table and every in- 
ternational forum to stall, disrupt and divide 
those with whom the representatives of the 
Soviets met? 

The list can go on and on. We could 
talk about the purges, the slave camps, and 
the planned famines behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and yes, about the treacheries im- 
posed within the boundaries of our free 
countries by the highly disciplined Com- 
munist Parties within those countries. 

We could examine the writings of Lenin, 
Stalin, and the other high Communist func- 
tionaries instructing the Communist con- 
spirators not to obey the laws of other lands 
but to bend them to Communist ends; to 
cloak themselves with legality only for self- 
protection until they destroy these very laws 
themselves. 

We could examine the doctrines of the 
Trojan horse, the transmission belts, the 
theory of front organizations, the instruc- 
tions for espionage and sabotage and all 
the other deceits and trickeries which are 
the warp and woof of the Communist bible 
of tactics. 

And when you get through with the en- 
tire list, the entire history of communism 
from beginning to end, you cannot find one 
iota of the democratic process, one smat- 
tering of respect for law, a single tenet of 
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morality or a single expression of regard for - 


human liberty. 

I ask you: What possible chance is there 
for coexistence of this outlaw conspiracy 
alongside a civilization based on truth, trust, 
and faith, on freedom and the individual 
dignity of man? 

What new liberalism is there here? 

What basis is there for the handshake 
or the treaty when the life of the pact ceases 
the moment it is made? 

On what grounds can we base mutual 
respect? 

Where can we find good will in any agree- 
ment reached under such conditions? 

To the north of us lies Canada, a nation 
of 14 million people, who belong to the 
society of freemen and whose devotion to 
the moral fiber of our existence is unques- 
tioned. 

Back in 1817 an understanding was ne- 
gotiated with the United States known as 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement. It was sub- 
mitted to and ratified by the United States 
Senate. It provided that neither the United 
States nor Canada would place ships of war 
on the waters of the Great Lakes forming 
a part of the boundary between Canada and 
the United States. 

Now note this: As the feelings of 1776 
and 1812 receded and the feelings of mutual 
respect between the United States and Can- 
ada increased this agreement was expanded 
without any real formal proceedings to in- 
clude nonfortification of any part of the 
border between our two countries. 

Thus for 133 years Canada and the United 
States, through employment of a mere piece 
of paper and a firm handshake have lived 
in peaceful coexistence without so much as 
a border guard. Why? Because both na- 
tions are firm subscribers to the tenets of 
truth, trust, and faith. They have given 
their word and it is their bond. 

And let me tell you, now that peaceful 
coexistence between any two or more peo- 
ples can only succeed if these vital and 
moral ingredients exist. If we for one mo- 
ment return to the tragic illusions and flirta- 
tions of other years we shall be only sow- 
ing the seeds of our own destruction and 
an end to civilization as we know it. 

We here in the United States enjoy the 
leadership of one of the great men in his- 
tory Dwight D. Eisenhower. More than a year 
ago he laid down the principle from which 
we must never depart. In effect he said that 
if the Russians want peaceful settlement 
of differences, let them demonstrate their 
good intentions by executing and living up 
to certain agreements first. 

Now there is a practical policy that recog- 
nizes the realities of the world situation. 

There is a policy that will never permit 
any aggressor nation—and I include Red 
China—to blast its way into the United 
Nations. 

There is a policy that will avoid the pit- 
falls of any so-called Locarno Pack for the 
Asiatic nations. 

I think the President made this abund- 
antly clear only a week ago when he said 
and said most forcibly (quote): 

“I will not be a party to any treaty that 
makes anybody a slave.” (Unquote.) 

I have said for years that the Soviet Union 
and the Communist conspiracy have re- 
spect for only one thing in our way of life— 
that is firmness and toughness. And that 
includes a strong defense program for not 
only the United States but all free nations. 

It is very well to talk about trying once 
more, peaceful coexistence, and sitting down 
again at the conference table, but we have 
gone to too many conferences in the past, 
with nothing more than a calfskin brief 
case, a bottle of ink, and a pious hope, not to 
have learned our lesson by now. 

The peoples of Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and all the other Eastern European 
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nations who saw the Iron Curtain lowered 
on them by the stroke of a foolish pen are 
mute witnesses to the folly of such a course. 

What alternatives are there to offer? How 
can we get the peace that we all want, that 
we must have? How can we remove the peril 
that communism represents? 

I return to my original premise. The path 
to the solution lies in understanding of the 
forces that imperil us. 

Just as medical science will never find the 
cure for cancer until it fully discovers and 
understands how cancer comes into being 
and spreads its malignacy, so it is that we 
will not have the solution to the Commu- 
nist peril until we fully comprehend its 
amoral and its malignant tactics. 

The trouble in the world today is that we 
have too few experts and too many who think 
they are. 

We have too many people who think that 
because they recognize Soviet imperialism 
they are excused from any study of com- 
munism’s diabolical methods as a world 
conspiracy. 

The trouble is we have too many people 
who are willing to criticize those who do 
understand communism and too few people 
who are willing to criticize those who do un- 
derstand it themselves. 

It is through such civic organizations as 
ours, through our veterans groups our 
labor unions and our churches that a great 
educational program must be undertaken. 
The time has come when those among us 
who were misled in the past should make 
an honest reappraisal of what they really 
stand for lest they compound their errors 
by impeding those who are trying to save 
not only the free peoples but civilization 
itself. 

Believe me, we have the weapons with 
which to win. They are: 

1. The greatest of weapons—truth. 

2. The will to triumph. 

3. The moral stamina to succeed. 

It is imperative that we supply a missing 
ingredient, and that ingredient is under- 
standing of the true nature of the struggle 
we are in. 

This battle will not be won by might of 
arms, nor by a Maginot Line of A-bombs or 
H-bombs. For I know of no surer way to 
destroy civilization than to submit it to a 
third world conflict, this time accompanied 
by every dreadful holocaust that science can 
visit upon us. 

Let no one think that the will to throw off 
the yoke has been completely snuffed out 
behind the Iron Curtain. The riots of East 
Berlin, Leipzig and Pilsen a year ago, com- 
bined with the response to the distribution 
of the Eisenhower food packages in East 
Berlin last summer is evidence enough to the 
contrary. 

Given the understanding that we must 
have, we can turn the tide of this struggle. 
For then, we can employ our minds in creat- 
ing weapons of psychological warfare, 
propaganda, agitation and infiltration to 
counteract the very same tactics which have 
proved so successful when used by the 
Communists. 

One man or one government alone cannot 
win this struggle. It must be a thoroughly 
informed coalition of all the free peoples and 
all their governments acting in concert 
toward one end. 

There is a role in this struggle for every 
one of us. Study and inform ourselves. 
Urge others to join in the effort. Avoid the 


Yes, this is truly the age of peril. We must 
rise to meet its challenge. We can win the 
struggle if you and I and all of us have the 
will oe courage to understand what 

nts us. 
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Sons of the American Revolution Hold 
Special Memorial Services in Memory 
of the Late Senator Robert A. Taft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor to be a member of the Rich. 
ard Montgomery Chapter of the Ohio 
Society of the Sons of the American Rey. 
olution, and an event happened recently 
which I feel has special significance. 

The national congress of the Sons of 
the American Revolution held in historic 
Williamsburg, Va., recently, included 
special memorial service in loving mem. 
ory of our late compatriot, Senator 
Robert A. Taft. The memorial address 
was prepared and was to have been de. 
livered by my good personal friend and 
fellow townsman and the immediate 
past president of our Ohio society, 
Thomas A. Calhoun. Circumstancés be- 
yond his control made it impossible for 
Mr. Calhoun to attend this national 
congress personally, and Compatriot 
Charles A. Jones, secretary of our Ohio 
society read Mr. Calhoun’s address from 
the Governor’s box at the national con- 
gress in Williamsburg. 

This memorial address, Mr. Speaker, 
prepared by Compatriot Thomas A. Cal- 
houn is such a fitting and splendid trib- 
uve to the memory and outstanding 
statesmanship of our late friend and col- 
league, Senator Robert A. Taft, that, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
here following my remarks: 

“We have no greater obligation than to 
preserve, in America, a place where a man 
may be master of his soul and be free to gov- 
ern his own government.” 

Those were the words of our beloved fellow 
compatriot, the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
and they implicitly express the philosophy 
of his life and work. He lived by thoughts 
and deeds rather than by years. 

Today we honor the memory and mourn 
the untimely passing of a man whose faith- 
ful and distinguished service to our country 
was rendered so recently that we are still 
acutely aware of the void which never can be 
completely filled. The echos of his voice are 
still to be heard in the Halls of Congress, 
where his statesmanship and dauntless cour- 
age have placed him among the American 
patriots of all time. 

Robert Taft’s heritage was a distingushed 
one. True to his family tradition, he meas- 
ured up to every duty and met each respon- 
sibility with unflinching courage. There was 
perfection of character in Bob Taft, built on 
a spiritually controlled strength which sup- 
plied him with fortitude, patience, and the 
power to endure. He was fearless in his 
leadership and not dismayed by the prob- 
lems of our day, in a world hungry for hope. 

Fear did not win our American independ- 
ence or carve a land of justice, liberty, and 
opportunity out of a wilderness. In this 
system we ask for men who can 
wisely guide and direct, men who catch the 
signs of the times, men who can interpret 
and with sound judgment shape 

Bob Taft was such a man, ever 
his task, anxious to do right for 


| 
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the sake of the record that had implications 
far beyond the next election. He weighed 
every subject with an amazing power of in- 
tellectual grasp, and out of confused issues 
ne could bring simplicity of plan. Although 
ne often met with misunderstanding and 
even open hostility, he could be honest with- 
out tension and frank without offense. 

When men learned to know him they came 
to love him. They might differ with him 
put, in his dignity of character and impres- 
sive manner, none could fail to respect and 
admire him. He was a man of incorruptible 
personal and political integrity. His forth- 
rightness and high moral qualities drew to 
him the good will of his associates in politi- 
cal life. They believed in him, felt his innate 
kindness, and confided in his personal hon- 
esty. Even though he was at times con- 
demned, it was for such qualities as seem 
now to have been some of his greatest vir- 

Ss. 

ou Taft’s ambitions were well ordered, 
and he was happy in the career he had 
chosen as his life’s work, never overlooking 
those things which were noble and beautiful. 
He was @ happy man, in the close companion- 
ship of his understanding wife, Martha, who 
through the years shared with him his hopes, 
his dreams, his triumphs, and his disap- 
pointments. He was happy in his devotion 
to his sons, who loved him, and to his grand- 
children, who in their youthful dreams must 
be planning to emulate him. 

“The greatest use for life is to spend it for 
something that outlasts it.” 

Robert Alfonso Taft has left behind him, 
to his kindred and to us, the rich legacy of 
a splendid character and an unsullied record. 
May his profound wisdom, his courage, and 
his patriotism serve always as an inspiration 
and guide to our people, heirs of a great 
heritage, and trustees of the American tradi- 
tion to which he gave the full measure of his 
devotion. 





Let Us Build a New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, about a year ago ~ introduced 
a bill in the House which would create 
a Department of Peace in our Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of such a Depart- 
ment would have Cabinet status and 
would work toward peace and good will 
throughout the world. No action was 
taken by the committee, but I am still 
of the opinion that all the guns, all the 
tanks, and all the bombs we are building 
during these hectic times are not going 
to save us from our enemies at home or 
abroad. 

I firmly believe that our only salva- 
tion lies in the fact that we must revert 
back to the more simple life, and give 
more thought to that overruling power 
from which all blessing flow. God, in 
his infinite goodness, and the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, his son, are the only 
answer if we are to survive in these days 
of universal insecurity. 

Last week I was one of 160 Members 
of Congress who attended a breakfast 
honoring Evangelist Billy Graham, who 
has just returned from a preaching trip 
abroad. His audience was most atten- 
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tive as he told of speaking to a total 
attendance of more than 2 million 
people in Great Britain over a period of 
12 weeks. On the Continent, he ad- 
dressed 300,000 persons more through 
interpreters. Mr. Graham stated that 
much of the success of his meetings was 
due to a spiritual resurgence as the re- 
sult of World War II and the fear of 
the atom bomb. Friends, right now is 
the time to start building a new world. 
And, we can only build a new world 
when we discard the old implements of 
war and put God back into the center of 
life. Let us do it now, not only for 
ourselves, but for generations to come. 

Mr. Speaker, Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham has had a great revelation. And 
that revelation means much responsi- 
bility. He should be supported by the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
present administration. 

At any cost, let us make this great 
God-fearing man, and his equally great 
team, our official ambassadors of good 
will and spiritual awakening. A miracle 
could yet happen. 





Court Ruling on Segregation Significant 
for North Dakota Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that the segregation issue has 
created such an issue in this part of the 
country, I have been asked by John B. 
Hart, executive director of the North Da- 
kota Indian Affairs Commission, to in- 
sert in the Recorp two editorials, one 
from the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News 
under date of May 22 and the other from 
the Fargo Forum under date of May 23. 

I am sure Members will find these edi- 
torials of interest. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Minot Daily News of May 22, 1954] 
BerTer Get UNITED STaTES HOUSE IN ORDER 

As we understand it, the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on segregation applies only to public 
schools and only to the separation of Negro 
from white pupils. 

But the principle that segregated schools 
are “unequal” schools, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional, is bound to have far-reaching 
application eventually. 

This principle may be expected to apply 
to any schools where the segregation in prac- 
tice is on the basis of race, whatever the 
race. 

In North Dakota, Negroes are almost as 
scarce as Portuguese, and public schools are 
not segregated, either for Negroes or any 
other race. Yet we have schools which ‘are, 
for all practical purposes, segregated. And 
they are operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment. They are the Government schools 
on Indian reservations. 

These Indian schools are not public 
schools in the strict sense of that term. The 
Indian bureau will tell you, besides, that 
they are not segregated. What the bureau 
means is that they are not closed to non- 
Indians. On every reservation, probably, a 
few white children attend them, but these 
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would be mostly children of Indian bureau 
personnel. Despite what the bureau may 
say, however, the North Dakota Commission 
of Indian Affairs says these Government 
schools in reality are segregated, and it con- 
demns them in principle as such. The Com- 
mission contends that the practically segre- 
gated school systems on the reservations 
are one of the things that are holding Indian 
youngsters back. 

We mention all this just for the record. 
It deserves to be noted that at a time when 
one arm of the Federal Government is con- 
demning segregated schools as unequal and 
unconstitutional, another arm of that Gov- 
ernment—the great Department of the In- 
terior—is practicing segregation. And right 
this minute, it is building new segregated 
schools in North Dakota. 


[From the Fargo Forum of May 23, 1954] 


CourT RULING ON SEGREGATION SIGNIFICANT 
FoR NortH Dakota INDIANS 


Last week's decision by the United States 
Supreme Court declaring racial segregation 
in public schools to be in violation of the 
Constitution will have no major repercus- 
sions in North Dakota. 

While we have no Negro problem—the few 
that are in the State have always been abie 
to send their children to public schools— 
perhaps we should add, “So far as we 
know.” 

North Dakota's basic racial problem doesn’t 
concern the Negro, but the Indians whose 
ancestors were here long before the rest of 
our predecessors arrived. The Indian chil- 
dren aiso have access to public schools when 
their families are living off the tribal reser- 
vation. It is the Federal domination of the 
reservation Indians which creates a racial 
problem in North Dakota. 

The solution must be a harmonious inte- 
gration of the white and Indian popula- 
tions, and such integration does not occur 
when Indians are kept segregated on reser- 
vations. Nor does integration mean just 
turning the Indians loose to fend for them<- 
selves. Given good jobs at decent pay, In- 
dians can and will improve their own 
standard of living. In most cases good edu- 
cation is the major stepping stone in this 
direction. 

As to Negroes, the Supreme Court decision 
does recall that North Dakota has one 
statute on the books which would probably 
not pass the constitutionality test. It pro- 
hibits the intermarriage of Negroes and 
whites. The repeal of that law wouldn't 
instigate a single marriage of that type, and 
it would be a good idea to get it off the books. 





Message From the Government and People 
of Singapore to the Vice President and 
Mrs. Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following message 
from the government and people of Sing- 
apore to the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon; ne 

BrirTisH EMBAssy, ‘ 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. ' 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador for the United 

Kingdom presents his compliments to the 
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Secretary of State and has the honor to in- 
form him that, in the course of the opening 
ceremonies on the ist of June of the 
telephone service between the United 
States and Singapore, Mr. W. A. C. Goode, 
the Colony’s Colonial Secretary, requested 
that messages of greeting and goodwill should 
be conveyed from the government and peo- 
ple of Singapore to the Vice President of the 
United States and Mrs. Nixon. Mr. Goode 
wished the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon to 
know that their visit to Singapore in 1953 was 
remembered with pleasure. 

2. In addition Mr. Goode asked that a 
message of welcome should be extended on 
behalf of the government and people of Sing- 
apore to all Members of Congress who might 
wish to visit the colony. In recent times 
Singapore had been honored to receive a 
number of honorable Members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. It 
was the hope of all in Singapore that many 
more distinguished legislators from the 
United States would find it possible in future 
years to see something of Singapore and her 
people. 

3. Sir Roger Makins has the honor to re- 
quest that these messages be brought to the 
notice of those concerned, 





Misconceptions on Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 13, 


1954: 
MISCONCEPTIONS ON TAXES 


In another column on this page we pub- 
lish a letter from Hyman H. Bookbinder, 
dealing with the administration's omnibus 
tax bill. Mr. Bookbinder does not deny that 
the basic objective of this legislation is a 
long overdue reform of the whole revenue 
code. He argues, however, that one of its 
incidental effects, at least, is to grant a cer- 
tain amount of relief from taxation to cer- 
tain taxpayers, and he asks whether this is 
the appropriate type of relief to be granted 
in the present situation. 

Mr. Bookbinder’s letter seems to us to in- 
corporate the principle misconceptions that 
are responsible for most of the prevailing 
misunderstanding about this legislation. 
Not only does he ignore the fact that the 
pending bill is primarily a reform measure, 
rather than a relief measure, but by dis- 
cussing it apart from the rest of the 
gram, he builds up a picture in which the 
Government, having decided to grant a cer- 
tain amount of tax relief, picks as the major 
beneficiaries business and persons deriving 
all or part of their income from corporate 
profits. 

This picture does not accord with the 
facts. The first of the post-Korean taxes 
due to expire after the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration took office was the corporation excess 
profits tax. The President personally took 
to the air to insist that this be extended 
from June 30, 1953, to the end of the year, 
when this $2 billion relief measure would go 
into effect simultaneously with the expira- 
tion of $3 billions in emergency individual 
income taxes. Again, the top 5 percent of 
the standard corporation tax was scheduled 
to run out on April 1 of this year, but the 
pending legislation would extend that emer- 
gency tax, with an estimated yield of $1.2 
billions, for another year, to April 1, 1955. 


The fact is that when we consider the 
changes in tax structure that have taken 
place and are provided for in the pending 
legislation we come down to this: For the 
coming year they add up to a reduction of 
$7.3 billions in taxes. Of this total $4.7 of 
the relief goes to individuals and $2.6 billions 
to corporate business. Actually, the relief 
to business is $1.2 billions less than these 
figures suggest, because of the extension for 
another year of the 52 percent standard 
corporate tax rate, or $1.4 billions. 

Our correspondent asserts that “when 
fully effective” the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s proposed tax reduction would ag- 
gregate “over $4 billions.” He arrives at 
this figure, a figure with which he seeks to 
justify his statement that 80 percent of 
the benefits of the omnibus revenue bill 
would represent “tax savings for business” 
and “special concessions for dividend in- 
come,” by including $2,345 millions in re- 
lief through liberalization of depreciation 
practices, and by using the figure for partial 
elimination of double taxation of dividend 
income for the years 1957 and beyond. 
Though accelerated depreciation might re- 
sult in a modest revenue reduction the first 
year, or even the first several years, in the 
long run it involves no tax remission what- 
ever. 

It is idle, moreover, to talk about the 
ultimate cost of dividend income relief 
without knowing what “ultimate” relief is 
in store for individual taxpayers generally. 
The estimated revenue cost as Originally 
contemplated was $240 millions for the first 
year, and $642 millions for 1956. These fig- 
ures don’t loom very large against a total 
tax reduction program of $7.3 billions. 





Dulles Not Always Consistent on Question 
of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 9, 1954: 

Duties Nor ALWAYS CONSISTENT ON QUES- 
TION OF RED CHINA 


(By James E. Roper) 


Pity a poor Secretary of State—like John 
Foster Dulles—who tries to be consistent in 
a changing world. 

Mr. Dulles told a news conference yester- 
day that because of Communist China’s be- 
havior, it should not be admitted to the 
United Nations. He said the United States, 
if necessary, can and will use its veto to bar 
Red China from the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Mr. Dulles put a different emphasis on the 
case in 1950 in his book, “War or Peace.” 
Mr. Dulles, arguing for changes in the U. N. 
Charter, wrote: 

“We ought to be willing that all the na- 
tions should be members (of U. N.) without 
attempting to appraise closely those which 
are. good and those which are bad. Already 
that distinction is obliterated by the present 
membership of the United Nations, 


“DE FACTO STATUS i 
“Some of the present member nations, and 
others that might become members, have 
governments that are not representative of 
the people. But if im fact they are govern- 
ments—that is, if they govern—then they 


have a power which should be representeq 
in any organization that purports to mirror 
world reality. 

“If the Communist government of Ching 
in fact proves its ability to govern Ching 
without serious domestic resistance, then 
it, too, should be admitted to the Uniteg 
Nations, 

“However, a regime that claims to haye 
become the government of a country through 
civil war should not be recognized until it 
has been tested over a reasonable period of 
time.” 

Mr. Dulles was asked at his news confer. 
ence yesterday whether he had changed his 
mind since writing his book. Mr. Dulles 
said: “Since that was written, there has 
been the aggression of the North Koreans in 
Korea. There has been the Chinese inter. 
vention in that aggression. There has been 
the support by Communist China of aggres. 
sion in Indochina.” 


STATEMENTS COMPARED 


Mr. Dulles’ remarks yesterday about a 
possible veto of Red China make interesting 
comparison with statements he made at a 
news conference nearly a year ago on July 28, 
1953. 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles said the position of 
the United States had been that a question 
such as the seating of Red China should not 
be subject to the veto. He said that since 
other countries did not agree with us, we 
would be free to alter our position, but he was 
very reluctant to see the veto used on ques- 
tions of that sort. 

Yesterday, Mr. Dulles said, “We would in- 
voke the veto if necessary.” 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles was asked whether 
he had the votes to prevent Red China’s ad- 
mission to United Nations, Mr. Dulles replied 
that he did not talk in such mundane terms 
about the United Nations which, as the cor- 
respondent knew, was a very lofty organiza- 
tion. 

Yesterday, Mr. Dulles said, “We do not be- 
lieve that the requisite vote can be found to 
admit the Communist regime.” 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles was asked whether 
he would use the veto as the last resort to 
keep out the Chinese Reds. The Secretary 
replied that the correspondent was getting 
hypothetical. 

Yesterday, he was asked substantially the 
same question. Mr. Dulles replied that the 
United States would use the veto if neces- 
sary. 

Almost as a footnote to yesterday's news 
conference statements on Red China, Mr. 
Dulles also remarked about the possibility of 
the United States recognizing the new mili- 
tary junta that seized power from the Com- 
munists in Guatemala after a brief civil war. 

Said Mr. Dulles about Guatemala: 

“We want to feel satisfied that the new 
regime will be able and willing to carry out 
its international obligations. If we are sat- 
isfied on that point, as I hope and expect we 
shall be, then we would proceed to recogni- 
tion.” 





A Man You Want on Your Side: Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, hon- 
est praise is a credit to any man, and 
should be given widest possible circula- 
tion. Too often the information about 
public men that appears in the daily 
press is derogatory or uncomplimentary. 
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I have in my hands a tribute to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, my fellow Ohioan 
Harold E. Talbott, that comes not from 
an Ohio or & Washington newspaper but 
from a Colorado newspaper. I personal- 
ly would like to see this revealing ar- 
ticle about a great American given cir- 
culation in every State in the country. 
Describing Secretary Talbott as the 
most fabulously energetic civilian head 
the Air Force has had in a long line of 
outstanding forceful men, the author, 
Mr. James Daniel, stresses the fact that 
secretary Talbott mever takes any- 
pody’s word for an important detail if 
it is humanly possible for him to check 
on the facts himself. He is thus notable 
for his accuracy and attentiveness to de- 
tails and for his energy and his far- 
sightedness. With these virtues, he has 
been a pillar of strength to the current 
administration. He has also insured his 
place in history as @ builder of the Air 
orce. 
ie Talbott was charged with 
the responsibility of making the final 
decision on the selection of a site for 
the new Air Force Academy in the event 
the selection committee could not agree, 
This was a tremendously important de- 
cision for him to make, and in his usual 
thorough manner he did not rely on the 
word of others but personally inspected 
and selected the Colorado site. It was 
a great disappointment to me and the 
people of the third district of Ohio that 
our district was not among the three 
sites proposed by the committee, but had 
it been, Secretary Talbott would have 
approached his important decision with 
the same unbiased, realistic attitude, and 
would not have allowed his natural in- 
terest in his home State to influence his 
choice. The United States is fortunate 
to have a man of his stature to direct 
its growth during this critical period in 
our history. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to extend my remarks 
and insert the following article from the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News of June 
21, 1954, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD: 
HaroLp TALBOTT: A Man You Want on Your 

Swe 
(By James Daniel) 

WasHINGTOoN, June 20.—Air Force Secre- 
tary Harold E. Talbott, who will be in Colo- 
rado Springs Monday to personally look over 
the proposed Air Academy site, is one of 
those executives who will never take any- 
body's word for an important detail of a 
proposed venture if it is humanly possible for 
him to check out the facts for himself. 

And when you say humanly possible and 
Talbott in the same breath, you might as well 
say superhumanly possible, for Secretary 
Harold Elstner Talbott is the most fabu- 
lously energetic civilian head the Air Force 


has had, im a long line of outstanding 
forceful men, 

Earlier this year, somebody totaled up the 
air miles traveled by “Washington highups” 
in the preceding 12 months and to nobody’s 
surprise Talbott’s 155,000 miles was far and 
away the longest distance. 

All this Talbott traveled just in looking 
after one part, the air end, of the Gov- 
ernment bureau, the Department of Defense. 
His next nearest rival was Harold Stassen, 
the foreign aid chief, who put in 78,000 


miles and whose job is to look after the 
world, ’ 
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Harold Talbott was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1888, 1 of 9 children. His father, an 
engineer, sent him to Yale to take an en- 
gineering degree. Upon graduation in 1910 
young Harold joined his father’s construc- 
tion company. But by 1915 he was out 
working for somebody else. 

The following year, he got his father to 
help him form the Dayton-Wright Airplane 
Co. and 3 years later the Dayton Wright Co. 
In 1924 he moved to New York and estab- 
lished his own investment company. 

From the early 1930’s he was active in New 
York Republican politics, showing a special 
talent in collecting campaign funds at a time 
when prying coin to bet on the Republican 
side of an election frequently looked like a 
sure way to waste it. 

Through his activities he became a part 
of the inner circle of Thomas E. Dewey 
advisers. In 1948 he helped raise the funds 
for the Dewey presidential campaign. At 
that time he first worked closely with such 
other Dewey advisers who are now famous 
as Secretary of State Dulles and Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

DISPLAYS TALENT 


In 1948 and again in 1952 Talbott dis- 
played a farsightedness since considered pro- 
vidential in employing a management firm 
to study the Federal Government to select 
the 900 really important policymaking jobs 
that any new administration would have to 
chance to make its victory mean anything 
to the people who chose it. 

The 1948 preparation turned out to be in 
vain, but the one in 1952 enabled the Eisen- 
hower administration to take hold months 
before it might otherwise have caught on. 

When he was appointed Secretary of the 
Air Force, Talbott was called before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and told 
that some of his investments might come 
into conflict with his job. Like Defense Sec- 
retary Charles Wilson and Army Secretary 
Robert T. Stevens, he gave them up. 

Thereafter, he took off on an air tour of 
our defenses in Korea—and has been on the 
go ever since. 

HE’S TOP CHIEF 


To the Air Force he is a civilian who has 
stood up for their wishes while playing his 
role as a member of the larger team. For 
his attentiveness to details there is the most 
widespread admiration, 

It is typical, aids say, that he was not 
content with taking at second hand the in- 
formation on Colorado Springs and the two 
other sites finally recommended by the Site 
Selection Commission, but had to send his 
own engineers and go himself. 

Washington is betting that nothing of 
importance will escape Secretary Talbott’s 
eye. And if you'll pardon a prepositional 
sentence ending, Washington also firmly be- 
lieves that Talbott is not the man that any- 
body is going to pull any wool over the eyes 
of. 


Mrs. Talbott, a charming lady, is no less 
energetic than her husband. Before her 
marriage she headed a knitting business. 
But the newlyweds agreed that one tycoon 
to a family was a gracious plenty. 

So Mrs. Talbott devoted herself to raising 
two daughters and twin sons and worked 
off her excess energy in charity fund drives. 

Until he got deep in politics, Talbott also 
kept a string of polo ponies. Jut-jawed, 
beetle-browed, he could be the original man 
of distinction. But in steady performance he 
has proved himself the kind of man you 
want to have at your side walking through a 
dark alley and the kind of man you dis- 
tinctly do not want to encounter there 
unless your motives were strictly on the up 
and up. 
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Republican “Fascist Rule” Blasted by 
GOP Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article that recently appeared in the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer: 


REPUBLICAN “Fascist RuLE” BLASTED sy GOP 
LEADER 


(By Valerie Nicholson) 


CarTHace, July 8.—H. F. Seawell, who as 
1952 candidate for Governor polled more 
votes than any Republican had ever won be- 
fore in the State, today blasted the “Fascist 
rule” of the current Republican national 
organization. 

He would not confirm or deny reports that 
he is thinking of turning Democrat. 

He did say, though, that the Republicans 
in power today could take a leaf from the 
Democrats’ book, and start listening to the 
people. 

He added, “The sorry way they’re treating 
Republicans and Democrats alike in the 
South is a blow to all our efforts, over many 
years, to build a real two-party system, just 
as they seemed at last about to bear fruit.” 

The Carthage attorney, who was turned 
down by the Department of Justice for the 
post of middle district solicitor, despite the 
unanimous endorsement of the North Caro- 
lina Republican leadership, admitted, “I 
have lost my taste entirely for Republicanism 
as shown in the attitude of Mr. Brownell.” 

Having had the backing also of an impres- 
sive roster of Democrats from the Governor 
on down, the North Carolina Bar Association 
and practically the entire judiciary, he saw 
Brownell’s action as a slap at them, also. 


Concerning the report that he will quit 
the party, he said, “I’m going to do some- 
thing soon, that’s certain. You can say 
that I have received several thousand invita- 
tions to join the Democratic Party. I have 
not yet accepted any, but neither have I 
turned any down. I am sitting on the 
fence.” 

Reports from Washington at the time of 
Seawell’s turndown several months ago were 
that he had earned Attorney General 
Brownell’s ire last fall by remarking in a 
speech, “They would do better in Washing- 
ton to be putting live Republicans in office, 
instead of digging up dead Communists.” It 
was an obvious reference to the Harry Dexter 
White case, broken open by Brownell in a 
blast at the Truman administration. 

Seawell’s quips are famous all over the 
State. Popular as an after-dinner speaker, 
he lampoons Republicans and Democrats 
alike, and is credited with having been a 
leader in keeping interparty relationships 
on an amicable basis in North Carolina. 

This particular quip, though, drew swift 
retaliation from above. Seawell stressed that 
it wasn’t the job itself that mattered to him 
now, nor the personal insult of the rejection, 
but the blow at party prestige and loyalty, 
and the disregard of the people’s will. 

“I'm not making ary more political 
speeches. What can I tell young Republi- 
cans, for instance, about party loyalty and 
service, and where it will get them? What 
can I say as titular head of the party in 
North Carolina when in Washington I just 
won’t do? 
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CARPETBAG RULE 


“I call it carpetbag rule, just like in Re- 
construction days. People of the South then 
had no more say than they do now about 
who would hold office. They could express 
themselves but down from Washington 
would come some stranger who got the job 
for reasons pleasing to the politicians, but 
to nobody else. 

“It’s the same all over the South. I get 
the same reports from South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Louisiana. Instead of 
helping us build a two-party system the 
national Republicans have decided to oper- 
ate on a no-party system. 

“They received a mandate from the peo- 
ple in 1952 but they haven't paid any atten- 
tion to the people since. 


“Look at the office of collector of internal 7 


revenue in this State. It was vacated right 
after the néw administration took over. Re- 
publican after Republican has applied for 
the job—good men, too, with fine endorse- 
ments. The job’s still empty after 18 
months, and the last I heard, they were 
thinking of sending some man down from 
Indiana.” He cited other cases of jobs hang- 
ing fire while the people most concerned 
found that whoever they wanted in the 
office, they could be mighty sure wouldn't 
get accepted. 

He saw the National GOP organization as 
running a Fascist-type of government, which 
ignores the people in the conduct of their 
own affairs. When you pitch out the peo- 
ple’s will and belittle those who have fought 
the party battles, fascism is what you have 
left. 

“That's what's wrong with the party today. 
This from-the-top-down thing doesn’t work 
in a democratic government. If the party 
would listen to the people, they would be 
able to straighten out most of their muddles, 

“The way I feel about it now reminds me 
of a story I heard of an old man about 1910 
who said, ‘I’m tired of hearin’ about this 
Halleck’s comic. Every place I go, it’s talk, 
talk, talk about Halleck’s comic. Reckon 
I'll go on up to Poatsmif where they don’t 
have no such mess.’ 

“Maybe I'll be going up to Poatsmif.” 





A Bill To Change the Name of the Gavins 
Point Reservoir to Lewis and Clark 
Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would change 
the name of the Gavins Point Reservoir 
in the States of South Dakota and Ne- 
braska to Lewis and Clark Lake. 

I am introducing this bill at the re- 
quest of the people of my State, including 
the people of Yankton and the chamber 
of commerce of that city, the chamber of 
commerce of the city of Springfield, and 
others. These cities and chambers of 
commerce have passed resolutions re- 
questing the change of name because of 
the fact that Gavins Point has no his- 
torical significance, whereas the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition was a major event 
in the early history of this territory. 
Their log marks several important spots 
from the mouth to the source of the 
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great Missouri River. Their expedition 
was responsible for the opening up of 
the great Missouri River Basin, known 
today as the breadbasket of the world, 
which embraces one-sixth of the land 
area of the United States. 

It was 150 years ago that this expedi- 
tion consisting of 33 persons embarked 
on probably the most extraordinary ad- 
venture in American history. This little 
group, known as the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, was commanded by Meri- 
wether Lewis, private secretary to Pres- 
ident Jefferson, and William Clark, Army 
associate of Lewis and younger brother 
of Gen. George Rogeis Clark. 

The organization of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition was brought about by 
Thomas Jefferson, whose interests were 
focused on the Louisiana Territory. 
Jefferson felt that such an expedition 
could open up a trade route between the 
United States and the Pacific, and that 
it would provide an opportunity for 
learning much about the geography and 
biology of the unexplored region. 

The undertaking of this assignment 
involved much responsibility and many 
great risks. Jefferson outlined the ob- 
jectives of the expedition, pointing out 
the necessity of dealing peaceably with 
the natives and of keeping detailed, ac- 
curate records of allobservations. It in- 
volved surveying and mapping the 
courses of the Missouri River, studying 
the mineralogy, climate, geography, 
botany, and zoology of the country to be 
explored, and making detailed reports on 
the ethnology of all of the Indian tribes 
which might be encountered. 

During December of 1803, winter 
headquarters of the expedition were 
established near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River. Preparations for the jour- 
ney were made. The quantity and va- 
riety of goods required for the expedition 
is surprising. The gross weight of food 
alone was more than 7 tons. Miscellane- 
ous equipment included a blacksmith’s 
forge, a mill for grinding corn, tools, sur- 
veying and navigating instruments, 
medical supplies, tents, cooking utensils, 
extra clothing, and, of course, ammuni- 
tion. Also included were trinkets such 
as beads, knives, ribbons, and so forth, 
for Indian trade. 

Arrangements for departure were 
finally completed, and on May 13, 1804, 
the historical adventure began up the 
Missouri River. The river’s current was 
strong, and the journey upstream was 
slow. July 4 found the little expedition 
near the mouth of the Kansas River, and 
to celebrate the day, rifies were dis- 
charged and the campsite was named 
Independence, now in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Each day of the journey brought new 
wonders and experiences. Physical dis- 
comforts were sometimes nearly un- 
bearable. Mosquitoes were a constant 
annoyance. Part of the journey was 
made on foot over rough ground infested 
with prickly pears and cactus. At one 
time several members of the expedition 
narrowly escaped drowning when a wall 
of water came down upon them after 
a cloudburst and hailstorm. 

Unbelievable numbers of wild animals, 
such as deer, elk, antelope, and bison 
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roamed the valleys and plains. Hyp. 
dreds of different kinds of vegetation 
birds, and fishes were noted. Descrip. 
tive records of all observations wey. 
kept. Compass bearings, landmart< 
principal topographical features, anq 
land surveyance reports were diligently 
written into a diary day by day. 

Fortunately, relations with the In. 
dians were generally friendly, and much 
time was spent in negotiating peace 
among the many tribes. It was approxj- 
mately at the exact site of the present 
Gavins Point Dam that the Lewis ang 
Clark Expedition held its first meeting 
with the Sioux Indian Nation. August 
26, 1954, will mark the 150th anniversary 
of this successful council with the Sioux, 

This territory which was first explored 
and platted by this little expedition, was 
the germ of what is now the greatest 
area of its kind in the world—the great 
Missouri River Basin. Because of the im- 
portance of this area, and because of the 
national need of controlling the waters 
of this great river, we are constructing 
these large dams in the upper region. It 
is fitting and proper that the reservoir 
in connection with the first of this series 
of dams when traveling up the great 
Missouri River, should be named in 
honor of the men who first explored and 
platted that river—Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark. 

It is especially fitting that it should 
be so named in view of the fact that the 
dam itself is located at almost the exact 
site of the spot where Lewis and Clark 
held their first meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Sioux Nation. 

I hope consideration will be given to 
this request. 





The Workshop of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Elizabeth Ellen Evans: 
THe WorRKSHOP OF FREEDOM 
(By Elizabeth Ellen Evans) 





Hello. 

Hello, American. 

Hello, my father, my brother, my friend. 

We've built a land together. 

We've sung and spoken and laughed and 
cried and thought and prayed and 
died together. 

And we've taken an idea that’s been around 
for twenty-five hundred years. 
We've taken a word that was only a word and 

we've made it a way of life. 

We've founded a land on the freedom of man. 

We started with litle but human dreams 
and an unfailing will to succeed. 

And the world laughed. 

The world laughed at our strange idea—that 
@ man might be free to govern him- 
self, to work and to pray and live as 
his conscience demanded. 

The conception was old. It had failed be- 
fore. 

The world knew it would fail again. 
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But not so the brave little land which was 
puilt on the God-given freedom of 
man. 

Not so the new-founded workshop of 
freedom. 

And the world’s amusement turned into 
amazement, for the unique idea suc- 
ceeded. ° ieiiin 

workshop of freeaom— 

aie by men with a flame in their hearts, 

Built on the soil of thirteen small colonies 
facing the sea 

Her workbenches manned by four million 
stouthearted settlers, giving their best 
that they and their sons might stand 
up as free men— 

This workshop of freedom has grown and 
waxed strong. 

The thirteen have become forty-eight. 

The four million, increased forty times, 

And the best that they gave to the land that 
they loved has rendered us great 
among nations. 

And their spirit lives on—in the mines and 
the mills, in the farms and the fac- 
tories, in the power and the prayer, 
in the laughter and love, in the friend- 
ship and faith, 

That have nourished the workshop of free- 
dom, 

And American—we made it work. 

It hasn’t been easy, this building a land. 

We've paid for our freedom in young men’s 
lives and in saddened homes and in 
broken hearts. 

For they were the price of the workshop of 
freedom. 

But say that it wasn’t worth it? 

Walk down the streets of New York and 
Chicago, of Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco, of Pepperton, Ga., and Round- 
up, Mont., 

Look in the eyes of the people you meet, and 
say that it wasn’t worth it. 

Hear the high, happy voice of a first-grade 
class singing, 

“God bless America, land that I love.” 

Look up at the face of the great, beloved 
man who sits in the Lincoln Memorial. 

Walk down a city street swept along by the 
joyful exuberant, heart-warming rush 
of the last shopping days before 
Christmas. 

See the pride in the eyes of a midwestern 
farmer on the day that his harvest is 
done, 

Tap your foot to the beat of a Dixie Land 
band. 

Hear the shout of a thousand kids in a foot- 
ball stadium when the home team gets 
the ball. 

See a Star of David and a crucifix and an 
open Bible side by side. 

And you've seen and you’ve heard and you've 
felt in your heart the might of the 
workshop of freedom. 

Then say that those lives were wasted that 
ended to make and to keep America 
free. 

Say that a life is worth living at all without 
friendship and freedom and faith. 

And yet there are men who would take this 
away. 

They stand at the gates to the factories, the 
entrances to the mines, ? 

And they fill the ears of the men who pass 

; by with their talk of the common man. 

But what a short step from their common 
man to the common slave. 

Tell us these things—if you dare. 

Is there one other land on the face of the 
earth where your common man can 
drive home from his work in a car of 
his own to a paper to read and a tele- 
vision set. 

Where your common man can eat southern 
fried chicken and chocolate ice cream 
for his Sunday dinner. 

Where his wife can wear nylon stockings 
and have an electric refrigerator— 

And then tell us this, you strangers who 
think you're so wise— 
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Can a man be a slave when he speaks and he 
votes, and the prays as he chooses? 

To all who would crumble these freedoms of 
ours, who would undermine our Amer- 
ican way of life, we say— 

Show us a hammer and sickle and we'll show 
you our flag waving high and proud 
against a cloudless blue sky. 

Show us the Communist manifesto, and we'll 
show you our Bill of Rights. 

Show us Malenkoy and Stalin and Lenin and 
we'll show you 33 Presidents, chosen by 
vote of the people they served, and 
we'll show you a Man on a Cross. 

And they can’t argue back, Americans. 

There’s nothing they can say. 

The fires of friendship and freedom and 
faith have been burning too long in 
our land. 

And as long as they burn—as long as those 
fires burn fervent and bright—there is 
nothing those men can say. 

Shake my hand, American. 

Shake my hand, my father, my brother, my 
friend. 

Take our hands, all you of the earth who 
are tired and hungry and cold. 

Take our hands, you citizens of the world. 

Share with us our friendship and freedom 
and faith. 

They will give you a chance to hold your 
head high. 

They will make you a man. 

Come. 

Let us walk forward, together and free. 





Federal Pay Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the 83d Congress approaches 
adjournment, I fervently hope we can 
take action to grant a pay increase to 
the service men and women, along with 
the anticipated increase for postal work- 
ers and classified civil-service employees. 
I am currently exploring the possibility 
of amending the civil-service pay legisla- 
tion to include the military as well. 
Equity demands that the largest group 
of Government employees, the men and 
women of the armed services, be accorded 
an adjustment in their pay status. 

There can be no question that inade- 
quate compensation is the main con- 
tributing factor to the increasing resig- 
nations of career servicemen, who simply 
cannot make ends meet. I have made 
an extended study of this problem over 
the past 18 months, and the obvious con- 
clusion is that the career serviceman is 
a victim of an inflationary spiral that 
squeezed him as it flattened out. The 
last military pay raise, in 1949, accord- 
ing to many servicemen, actually re- 
sulted in a decrease of from $4 to $12 
per month in take-home pay because 
of adjustments and tax changes made 
concurrently. ‘The increased cost of liv- 
ing since then is well known to us all 

Certainly the Department of Defense 
is aware of the need for an adjustment 
at this time. Air Force Secretary Tal- 
bott has made many public statements 
to that effect, as has Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Dr. John 
Hannah, and many others, 
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It has been publicly stated that the 
Secretary of Defense would press for an 
increase this session, if classified civil- 
service workers get an increase. Sub- 
stantial testimony has been gathered to 
prove the need for.a pay increase for 
classified workers. As a result of the 
urgings of the Civil Service Commission 
and many Congressmen, thére is every 
likelihood of positive action in the next 
few weeks, which will result in an in- 
crease for classified Federal employees 
and postal workers, too. 

Recent testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by Defense 
Comptroller, W. J. McNeil, showed a par- 
allel between military and civil-service 
pay. While there are intimations that 
the comparisons were unfairly drawn, if 
we accept them as accurate, we must also 
accept the fact that an increase in civil- 
service pay this year will create still an- 
other gap between the comparative pay 
scales. 

While I am on this subject, I want to 
correct a mistaken impression I may 
have created by inserting an editorial 
from the July 3 issue of Army Times in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The edi- 
torial discussed the pay issue and, by in- 
ference, suggested that the distinguished 
Member of the other body, Senator Ho- 
MER FeRGuson, Republican, of Michigan, 
concurred with the attitude of Defense 
Comptroller McNeil in opposing a pay 
increase. I did not intend to give the 
impression that the distinguished Sena- 
tor agreed with Mr. McNeil. As a matter 
of fact, he has proved to be a true friend 
of servicemen during his years of exem- 
plary service in the Senate, and I am 
happy to state publicly that no criticism 
of his actions was intended. 

On the matter of a pay increase, it 
seems to me that the Defense Depart- 
ment and Congress should take imme- 
diate action to correct these inequities, 
and to bring the serviceman and his 
family into the proper economic level in 
our normal economy, 

I have made no effort to stress the im- 
portance of maintaining career service 
personnel. The Womble Commission, 
Dr. Hanna and many others, have ad- 
mirably recorded the losses our country 
and its defensive strength have suffered 
and will suffer under a continuation of 
present policy, unless decisive action is 
taken immediately. 

The House will soon be voting on a re- 
enlisment-bonus bill which has already 
passed the Senate. While in the main 
this bill has many features that will help 
solve the reenlistment program, it is by 
no means the answer to it. It is nota 
substitute for a pay raise. For one thing, 
it favors the first- anc second-term re- 
enlistments, but does little to improve 
the economic status of those who have 
decided to make the military a career 
and who have already served from 8 to 
15 years. It offers nothing to the expe- 
rienced sergeants and chiefs and the 
junior officers so vital to our defense 
setup. 

I have tried in many ways to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the plight 
of the services today. ‘The need is obvi- 
ous. Perhaps the best statement that I 
have seen on the subject is the body of 
a petition, written and circulated by two 
Navy wives. Over 500 of these indi<- 
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vidual petitions have been received by my 
office and have been forwarded to the 
proper officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment. In my opinion, this petition is an 
eloquent challenge to us for action now. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Give Us A CHANCE To STAY IN THE Navy 

When our husbands joined the Navy they 
felt there was no better career than in the 
service of their country. 

When we married Navy men we accepted 
the inherent disadvantages of Navy life; 
frequent moves, long separations, added re- 
sponsibility a Navy wife must assume, etc. 
We were proud of our country, and wanted 
to instill in our children the same love and 
devotion. 

However, we did expect that after 10, 15, 
or 20 years of service our husbands would 
receive sufficient pay for us to maintain at 
least a decent standard of living and to give 
our children a few of the advantages a com- 
petent civilian could secure for his children. 

Over the past several years, the rising cost 
of living, plus constant reduction of benefits 
we were promised, plus the lack of any real 
pay raise, has made a Navy career a choice 
between serving our country and providing 
for our children. We can no longer do both. 

We respectfully request that you do all in 
your power to secure the pay raise which 
is now before Congress, so that more hus- 
bands are not forced to make the choice 
between service to his country and the wel- 
fare of his own family. 





Unwarranted Political Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article written by 
Mser. George G. Higgins, entitled “Un- 
warranted Political Regulations” ap- 
pearing in the Pilot of Boston, Mass., 
of June 5, 1954: 


UNWARRANTED POLITICAL REGULATION 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins) 

Norman Dodd, director of research of the 
Special Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives To Investigate Tax Exempt Foun- 
dations, recently made a preliminary report 
covering his direction of the committee staff 
for the 6 months’ period, November 1, 1953- 
April 30, 1954. The subject involved is one 
that cught to be debated freely and fully in 
the forum of public opinion before the Con- 
gress takes any action on it. 

Under the terms of House Resolution 217, 
the committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of answering the following questions, 
some of which, in our opinion, no agency of 
Government has a right to ask of voluntary, 
non-Governmental organizations: 

“Have foundations * * * used their re- 
sources for purposes contrary to those for 
which they were established? * * * for pur- 
poses which can be classed as un-American- 
* * * subversive? * * * for political pur- 
poses? Have foundations * * * resorted 
to propaganda in order to achieve the objec- 
tives for whcih they have made grants?” 

To enable the committee to answer these 
questions “on the basis of impersonal facts,” 


~ Mr. Dodd directed his staff to make a study 
of developments and trends in the field of 
American education during the past 50 years 
and subsequently to investigate “the acces- 
sory agencies to which these developments 
and trends had been traced.” 


OFFICIAL AMERICANISM 


On the basis of this preliminary investi- 
gation, Mr. Dodd has come to the “tentative 
conclusion that within the social-science 
division of education the foundations have 
neglected the public interest to a severe de- 
gree.” According to Dodd, grants by foun- 
dations have been used for “directing educa- 
tion in the United States toward an inter- 
national viewpoint (sic) and discrediting the 
traditions to which it had been dedicated.” 
They have also been used, according to Dodd, 
for changing school curricula “to the point 
where they sometimes denied the principles 
underlying the American way of life.” 

“It seems incredible,” says Mr. Dodd in 
concluding his preliminary report, “that the 
trustees of typically American fortune-cre- 
ated foundations should have permitted them 
to be used to finance ideas and practices 
incompatible with the fundamental concepts 
of our Constitution. Yet there seems evi- 
dence that this may have occurred.” 

To borrow the language of Mr. Dodd, it 
seems incredible to us that he or anybody 
else should be authorized by an agency of 
government to pass judgment on the Ameri- 
canism of voluntary nongovernmental organ- 
izations. It goes without saying, of course, 
that the Congress has a right to investigate 
tax-exempt foundations to make sure that 
they are not being used for political purposes 
in the partisan sense of the word, and that 
they are not engaging in treasonous or sub- 
versive activities. 

On the other hand, the Government does 
not have the right to exercise a form of 
thought control over nongovernmental or- 
ganizations by forcing them to operate with- 
in the limits of an official definition of 
Americanism or the American way of life or 
the public interest. This, it seems to us, 
would be the beginning of the end of polit- 
ical democracy. 


DEBATABLE EVIDENCE 


Mr. Dodd’s definition of Americanism and 
the American way of life is ultraconserva- 
tive. He implies, for example, that the so- 
called New Deal was a revolutionary move- 
ment in the bad (i. e., un-American) sense of 
the word. Our disagreement with him on 
this particular issue is, however, completely 
beside the point. Our criticism of his re- 
port has nothing to do with the validity of 
his definitions or the accuracy of his tenta- 
tive accusations against specific tax-exempt 
foundations. 

His evidence in support of these accusa- 
tions is, however, highly debatable in many 
cases. But even if we could agree with every 
syllable in his undocumented report, we 
would still object, on the basis of sound po- 
litical philosophy, to his or anybody else’s 
definition of Americanism or the American 
way of life being adopted by the Congress or 
any other branch of Government, as an offi- 
cial norm by which to judge the political or- 
thodoxy of nongovernmental organizations. 
This would constitute a dangerous threat 
to the cause of freedom, including the free- 
dom of religion. 

If only for the reason that the Catholic 
Church is the most important single non- 
governmental organization in the United 
States, American Catholics—including those 
who may happen to agree with the contents 
of Mr. Dodd’s report—ought to be the first 
to object to its underlying assumption that 
Government has a right to formulate an 
Official definition of political orthodoxy. 


A t which would arrogate to 
itself the right to apply such a definition to 
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secular educational foundations could logi- 
cally proceed to apply it, in the course of 
time, to the National Catholic Welfare Con. 
ference of the National Catholic Educationa) 
Association. As a matter of fact, these ang 
many other Catholic organizations have q). 
ready advocated policies in the field of jn. 
ternational relations and of social reform 
which would logically have to be condemned 
as un-American if they were tested by the 
definition Mr. Dodd has employed in analyz. 
ing comparable policies of some secular foun. 
dations. 

Unwarranted regulation of voluntary, non. 
governmental organizations would have to 
be opposed by Catholics, however, even js 
there were no danger of its being extended 
to Catholic organizations. It would have 
to be opposed, on philosophical grounds, in 
the name of political freedom. 

The freedom of our own tax-exempt or- 
ganizations is no more sacred than that of 
the various foundations which are being in. 
vestigated by Mr. Dodd and members of his 
staff. The fact that we are not in sympathy 
with the philosophy and the policies of some 
of these foundations—for example, the 
John Dewey Society—should not blind us 
to the dangers involved in their being sup. 
jected to unwarranted political regulation, 





Blair Moody Recovering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, inquiries 
have come to my attention about the 
health of Blair Moody, once a Senator 
from Michigan, and again a candidate 
this year. 

I am pleased to report that Blair 
Moody is well on the road back to the 
excellent health that marked his long 
tenure in Washington as a great jour- 
nalist and as a great Senator. 

Blair was stricken with pneumonia 
while campaigning in Michigan’s vast 
upper peninsula. He was rushed to St. 
Joseph Hospital in Hancock, Mich., 
where first diagnosis showed some pos- 
sibility of a heart problem on top of the 
pneumonia. Two outstanding heart 
specialists, however, on thorough check- 
ing reported no heart attack and added 
that he was recovering rapidly from the 
pneumonia and soon would be able to 
resume his campaign. 

Blair will be released from the hospital 
very soon and will rest for several weeks. 
He can then resume his campaign to 
return to the Senate as a Democratic 
Senator from the great State of Mich- 
igan. I know you all join me in wishing 
him complete and early recovery from 
the pneumonia that temporarily inter- 
rupted his campaign. 

Those many of you who remember 
Blair Moody as a reporter or as a Sen- 
ator will recall his prodigious energy in 
any task to which he set his hand. The 
medical opinion out of Michigan, I am 
reliably informed; is that he will return 
to his campaign, and, we Democrats 
hope, to the Senate, equally vigorous and 
energetic in his service to the people. 
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Obstacles to the Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an inter- 
esting editorial in the July 8 issue of the 
Boston Globe concerning the recently 
authorized St. Lawrence seaway project. 

It would appear from this editorial 
that some of the real obstacles to early 
construction of the seaway are being 
prought to light. There are exorbitant 
dredging costs assumed by Canada 
which she now wants shifted to become 
a liability of the United States share of 
construction. There is also disagreement 
over toll charges and over security regu- 
lations affecting seamen on foreign ships 
using the American section of the 
seaway. 

In opposing the seaway I charged on 
the floor of the House that the initial 
expenditure of $105 million in the seaway 
legislation would be only a “petty cash” 
account, and that these extras would in 
the end cost the American taxpayeis 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The editorial follows: 

OBSTACLES TO THE SEAWAY 


Some delicate negotiations, entailing com- 
promises on the part of the United States 
and Canada, will have to reach successful 
issue before both countries set to work on 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. That 
much is clear from the initial talks, just con- 
cluded at Ottawa. 

But the obstacles besetting the vast sea- 
way undertaking are by no means insur- 
mountable. If the temper shown in the first 
exchange of views is maintained, there is 
little doubt solutions will be found for all 
of them, A major difficulty on both sides 
seems to be that each country—our own by 
Congress and Canada by her Parliament— 
has been bound to a role in the proposed 
partnership leaving neither much leeway for 
adjustments. This will require remedy. 

Canada, for instance, has been author- 
ized to go ahead and build the seaways her- 
self, on her own side of the St. Lawrence— 
& project the United States looked upon 
without disfavor 2 years ago. Now, with 
our Congress changing its mind after 30 
years of blockade, the condition is laid down 
that the 36-mile canal through the Inter- 
national Rapids must be on our side of the 
river, But that would ruin a $14 million 
investment Canada has made on her own 
canals—and she demands compensation for 
which the act passed by our Congress makes 
ho provision, 

There are other differences. One is- Ca- 
Nadian insistence that our immigration law 
exempt from screening Canadian seamen 
using the proposed canal on the United 
States side. Another concerns dredging 
costs. Behind them all looms the recognized 
fact that Canada is prepared to build the 
Seaway herself, unless compromises can be 
found. 

This $900 million seaway and power part- 
nership is too important for both countries 
to make such obstacles to its success toler- 
able. With patience on both sides they 
should be eliminated, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
"N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of “Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including therein a sermon delivered 
by Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, who is 
the minister of the Metropolitan Memo- 
rial Methodist Church at Nebraska and 
New Mexico Avenues in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 

The subject discussed is Majoring in 
Minors. This is a most timely subject in 
these bewildering and perilous days when 
we emphasize the less important things 
in life in lieu of the vital and major ob- 
jectives. 

Dr. Latch is one of the outstanding 
ministers, and religious and spiritual 
leaders in methodism. 

The address is as follows: 

MAJORING IN MINORS 


Tucked away in a corner of the Bible and 
seldom read is a passage which proves that 
human nature has been much the same over 
the years. This passage is a part of a 
prophet’s pronouncement to a king. The 
pronouncement itself does not concern us 
but the parable he told to introduce it ought 
to be of great concern to us. Ahab, the king 
of Samaria, was returning from battle when a 
man, standing by the way, hailed him and 
said “thy servant went out into the midst of 
the battle; and behold, a soldier turned and 
brought a man to me, and said, ‘keep this 
man; if by any means he be missing, your 
life shall be for his life, or else you shall pay 
a talent of silver.’ And as thy servant was 
busy here and there he was gone.” 

Here is a man into whose keeping had been 
placed an important prisoner, a very impor- 
tant prisoner, a VIP. You meet him imme- 
diately after he has received this prisoner 
and you find him engaged at the task of 
guarding him. He seems to appreciate the 
honor which has been bestowed upon him. 

But when you pass that way later on you 
find the scene has changed. The soldier is 
not on guard. When we look about for the 
very important prisoner he is no longer to be 
seen. In his place bent down with shame 
and bound by chains, is the man who yester- 
day was a guardsman, 

“How did all this come about?” we ask. 
“Were you surprised and overcome? Did the 
enemy break through and overpower you? 
Did a strong hand overwhelm you from be- 
hind? How is it that this VIP escaped?” 

And the man, without looking us in the 
eyes answers “He did not escape because I 
was overcome, nor because I was overpow- 
ered, nor because I was overwhelmed from 
behind. He escaped because I was too busy 
to watch him.” “Too busy,” we say, “‘too busy 
doing what? What task did you find more 
important than guarding your prisoner?” 
And the answer comes, “No particular task— 
I was just busy here and there. As thy 
servant was busy here and there he was 
gone.” 

The king realized at once that this was a 
prophetic word. I wonder if we can discover 
the prophetic spirit of this parable today— 
the parable of @ man who has an important 
thing to do but is so busy doing many little 
things that the one important thing is not 
done. 
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We can take this parable of the prophet 
from its setting in an ancient battlefield and 
set it down in the stream of our modern 
life and make a real case for the claim that 
here is the source of some of our discontent 
and disillusionment: here is the reason why 
the sense of meaning and purpose has so 
largely gone out of a number of lives: here 
is the common cause of many of our frus- 
trations amd our failures. By failure I do 
not mean a failure in a business adventure, 
nor in a career we have chartered for our- 
selves, nor in the matter of getting an edu- 
cation. I mean failure in the greatest art 
of all—the art of living—a failure we bring 
upon ourselves because we are so busy. Busy 
here and there the great things of life slip 
away from us. Busy here and there and 
great books are not read, good music is not 
heard, a great family life is not cultivated, 
great friendships are not cherished, a great 
faith is not nourished and a great character 
is not developed. We are so preoccupied with 
trivialities that things that matter most go 
unguarded and they escape. “As thy serv- 
ant was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
We major in minors. 

Here we are living in the most crucial gen- 
eration in our human history, when there 
are great thoughts to think, great causes to 
be served, great needs to be met, great sac- 
rifices to be made: Yet in our lives we “crowd 
out the things that matter most’ by things 
that do not matter much.” We are terribly 
busy with trifles. We miss one of the pri- 
mary duties and great privileges of our hu- 
man existences—giving the important things 
in life an important place in our lives. We 
are like buses; we can hold our quota and 
no more: When every seat is occupied, all 
standing room taken, and the “car full” sign 
up in front, whoever hails us next, though 
he be the most important person in the 
community, must be passed by. So we go 
through life like crowded buses passing by 
great interests, great causes, great needs, and 
great institutions. Literally we litter up our 
lives with a lot of little things. All too 
many of us are majoring in minors. 

To get back to this prophetic parable the 
man did not fail because of a lack of knowl- 
edge. He did not fail because he did not 
know what to do. He knew what he was 
to do, he recognized his duty, he realized his 
responsibility, yet in spite of all his knowl- 
edge and all his understanding he failed, 

Nor do we fail because of a lack of knowl- 
edge. True we need to know more, but our 
greatest need in the realm of living is not 
primarily more knowledge. Our greatest 
need is the will and the desire to live up to 
what we already know. The reason why we 
are so self-centered, so self-obsessed, so self- 
absorbed is not because we do not know 
better, it is because we are unwilling to 
think better and to choose better and to live 
better. It may be that we do not always 
know exactiy what it is that we ought to do. 
If we would only learn to acknowledge God 
and to become aware of His presence, He 
will reveal to us what we ought to do and 
more than that He will give us the grace 
and the power and the spirit to walk in His 
way. 

This man in the parable did not fail for 
lack of ability. If he could have said that he 
was overcome, if he could have claimed that 
he was overpowered, if he could have told 
that he was overwhelmed from behind every- 
one would have understood. But that he 
could not say, and neither can we. We do 
not fail in the art of living because of a 
lack of ability nor a lack of talent on our 
part. There is ability and talent aplenty in 
our midst and here in this sanctuary this 
morning. We know that whatever our fail- 
ures in life have been they have not been 
due to a lack of ability nor a lack of talent. 
Our failure is more an unreadiness to use 
the ability and talents we possess for higher 
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and better ends. This is the point of Jesus’ © 


parable of the talent—it is not a matter of 
importance how many talents we have, what 
is of great importance is the use we make of 
the talents we possess. 

His failure was due not to a lack of knowl- 
edge nor a lack of ability; it was due to the 
fact that he was too busy. “As thy servant 
was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
He was one of those persons who have so 
many things to do, so many engagements 
to keep, so many burdens to carry that he 
cannot do his own duty. You see his diffi- 
culty and perhaps it is ours. He allowed 
the secondary to so absorb him that he neg- 
lected the primary. He devoted first-rate 
loyalties to third-rate causes. Those things 
at which he was working were undoubtedly 
good and useful but the trouble with the 
lesser good is that it often robs us of the 
privilege of doing the better best. 

The sin I fear for many of us is not a sin 
of the fiesh, but one great sin of the spirit— 
the sin of choosing the second best when 
the best could be ours; the sin of crowding 
out that which matters most by that which 
does not matter much. Dean Briggs, of Har- 
vard, describes a company of Americans 
whom he saw in Rome. They were on their 
first visit to this great city. Morning after 
morning they arose to the opportunity of 
a lifetime awaiting them—the Forum, the 
Coliseum, St. Peter's, the Catacombs, and 
great art—a beautiful city rich in history 
was at their disposal. And every day they 
settled down in the hotel for a long morning 
of bridge. Cries Dean Briggs: “What busi- 
mess has such people in Rome? What busi- 
ness have they anywhere?” Here they were 
sitting down to cards when they might have 
been standing up to something that was car- 
dinal in life. They were majoring in minors. 

For a moment let us look at one of the 
problems which confronts our day—that of 
juvenile delinquency. This, I believe, is pri- 
marily a problem of the family. It could 
be solved and would be solved if fathers and 
mothers would only learn to put first things 
first in their relationship to their children, 
if they would only learn to major in majors 
in their family life. The trouble with our 
younger generation is not the younger gen- 
eration at all, but the older folk. Young 
people do not need critics as much as they 
meed examples; they do not need advice as 
much as they need understanding; they do 
not need to be told what to do so much as 
to be shown how it can be done. Many 
parents are so preoccupied with many tasks 
that they farm out their children to any 
agency which will take them. They say they 
do not have time. The trouble with them, 
and perhaps all of us, is not a lack of time. 
We have time and we take time for things 
that we consider essential. The difficulty is 
that we think some things are more im- 
portant than the training and the raising of 
our children. We need now more than ever 
before to lay great emphasis upon the train- 
ing and the rearing and the raising of our 
children. Thus can we meet this problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

I wonder if this spirit is not at the root 
of much of the secularism of our day. We are 
@ busy people. We are passionately in earn- 
est about many things. We do a hundred- 
and-one decent and good things every day. 
But while we are busy here and there the 
sense of the presence of God slips out of our 
lives. Busy here and there we neglect the 
Sunday school and the church. Busy here 
and there and we forget to pray and lose our 
interest in the word of God. Busy here and 
there and the altar in our homes falls down 
and our sons and daughters stumble over a 
broken altar into lives of religious indif- 

Busy here and there doing many 
ings the best things in life slip away 
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We are like the young painter in a class 
taught by William Hunt by a lake as the 
sun went down. Hunt noticed that one 
artist was spending his time painting the 
shingles on an old red barn and was paying 
no attention to the glory and beauty of the 
evening sunset. This wise teacher standing 
over his shoulder said quietly, “son, it won't 
be light for long. You've got to choose be- 
tween the shingles and the sunset. There 
is only time for one or the other. What 
is your choice?” 

And that is our choice. For us it will not 
be light for long and we have to choose— 
and to choose between the shingles and the 
sunset. One thing, then, we must learn to 
do and that is to put first that which is 
first, to make the primary primary and the 
secondary secondary: to give the important 
things in life an important place in our 
lives. We need to hear again the voice of 
Jesus, “Seek you first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things 
will be added unto you.” If you do this, if 
you seek first the presence of God and the 
will of God for your life, then, however ob- 
scure your tasks, life for you will end in joy 
and victory and no longer can it be said of 
you that you major in minors. 





Why Go Back to Geneva? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion and confusion with refer- 
ence to the Geneva Conference and its 
effect on the Korean peace and the end- 
ing of the war in Indochina, I believe 
that the attached editorial] will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

Wuy Go Back To GENEVA? 


In a sudden reversal of his field yesterday, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles decid- 
ed to fly to Paris to discuss the Indochina 
truce negotiations with French Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France. Those dickerings are 
going on at Geneva and are expected to re- 
sult in a disguised French surrender some- 
time this week. 

Mr. Dulles usually knows what he’s doing. 
We hope he knows now. Up to yesterday, 
he had been refusing Mendés-France’s fran- 
tic requests to go back to Geneva, or at least 
send Under Secretary Bedell Smith, to sit 
in on the truce talks. 

It is still undecided whether he’ll go from 
Paris to Geneva. We can’t see how the 
United States could profit from such a Dulles 
reentry into the Indochina mess. 

If Dulles should get mixed up in the set- 
tiement expected shortly, there would be at 
least an implication that the United States 
Was guaranteeing the terms of whatever 
agreement is reached. There would also, it 
seems to us, be an implied United States 
recognition of any government the Reds may 
set up in northern Indo. That would be se- 
riously out of line with President Eisenhow- 
er’s recent statement that he would never 
be party to any treaty which would make 
anybody a slave. 

For these reasons, it looks to us as if Dulles 
was right the first time, when he hauled out 
of the Geneva Conference some weeks ago, 
and that he can only make a bad matter 
‘worse by pulling up a chair at that interna- 
tional poker table again. ? 


Saas 


July 13 
House Joint Resolution 527 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter to the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee in ref. 
erence to House Joint Resolution 527, 
to provide for the protection of defense 
facilities, which appears to be an excel]. 
lent approach to the subject matter, 
The letter follows: 





JULY 12, 1954, 
Hon: CHauNncey W. REED, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN REED: The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations stands ready to as- 
sist in every practicable way in protecting 
the national security, both from outside ag- 
gression and internal subversion. 

The CIO, as I am sure you are aware, is 
firmly committed to a policy of combating 
communism and every other form of totali- 
tarianism. This philosophy is embedded in 
the CIO constitution and those of our affili- 
ated international unions. Our record of 
action is a self-evident demonstration of our 
hostility toward communism. By expelling, 
in 1949 and 1950, some 11 unions which 
were found by the CIO to be Communist- 
dominated, and by relentlessly combating 
the Communist leadership of those unions 
since their expulsion, the CIO has delivered 
@ mortal blow to the efforts of the Commu- 
nist Party to gain and maintain any sub- 
stantial foothold in the American labor 
movement. As a result of these actions, the 
Communist Party’s influence in the labor 
movement and its control of labor unions 
are at a low point and they are constantly 
and rapidly decreasing. 

From this successful experience in com- 
bating communism, we in the CIO have de- 
veloped certain clear-cut ideas about effec- 
tive and ineffective methods of combating 
totalitarianism in the labor movement. 

The bills now under study by your com- 
mittee, House Joint Resolutions 527 and 528, 
do not, in our estimation, offer a construc- 
tive solution to the problem. We fear that 
the sponsors of the bills, in their wholesome 
desire to attack the Communist conspiracy, 
have unwittingly suggested a program that 
would do harm to the entire labor move- 
ment. Both the CIO and the AFL have 
voiced objections to House Joint Resolutions 
527 and 528 on this basis. 

Free trade unions are one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our democracy. Any effort, 
whatever the motive may be, that might lead 
to Government control of trade unions, would 
play directly into the hands of the Commu- 
nists and other totalitarians. So long as 
democratic trade unions are free, they will 
be responsible. So long as they are responsi- 
ble, they will strive earnestly and success- 
fully to rid the trade-union movement of 
Communist infiltrators. * * * 

The administration’s proposals, written 
with the purpose of eliminating Communist 
influence in trade unions and of developing 
@ greater degree of security in industrial 
defense plants, were drafted and transmitted 
to the Congress so late in the session that 
there has been no opportunity to give them 
the thorough consideration which measures 
of such far-reaching importance certainly 
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deserve. Approval of these proposals by the 
Congress would, we fear, do more harm than 
a are many important questions, in- 
yolving the role of trade unions, free collec- 
tive bargaining, Job security, the right to 
earn a livelihood, and our basic civil liberties, 
that are deeply involved in these bills. To 
rush through legislation would not only be 
ntentially dangerous to our constitutional 
rights, but might retard any constructive 
solution by long drawn-out litigation. 

It is our belief that the whole problem of 
Communist-controlled or infiltrated labor 
organizations and of defense-plant security 
requires serious and thoughtful study, not 
only by the Members of Congress who have 
the responsibility of legislating to protect our 
national security, but by the representatives 
of the public and the labor organizations to 
whom a solution of this problem is likewise 
vitally important. 
naa on behalf of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, I propose, for your 
most serious consideration, the establish- 
ment of a bipartisan public commission to 
undertake a thorough review of this most 
important problem. This commission should 
be required to file its report by mid-Decem- 
per 1954, so that the next Congress will have 
it at the beginning of the session in January 
1955. It is our view that such a commission 
should have representation from the Judi- 
ciary Committees of the Senate and House, 
together with members representing indus- 
try, labor and the general public, who would 
be appointed by the President. In other 
words, it would be similar in character to the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy or 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, with such changes in compo- 
sition as may be appropriate because of the 
different nature of the subject matter. 

It would be our hope that suc} a commis- 
sion would devise and recommend enact- 
ment of a program which, while respecting 
individual rights and liberties, would provide 
every needed protection to our internal 
security. Such a program would have the 
support of every patriotic American. Need- 
less to say, such a commission, in its search 
for a constructive solution, would have the 
continuous and wholehearted cooperation of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I therefore respectfully urge that legisla- 
tion be withheld pending a commission study 
of the problem of Communist infiltration 
of labor organizations and of security in 
defense plants. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water P. RevTHER, 
President, 





Adjustment of Pay for Members of the 
Uniformed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the cost of living since October 
1949, according to the Government Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, has risen more than 
15 percent; and 

Whereas the basic pay for members of the 
Armed Forces and its retired personnel, has 
been increased only 4 percent during that 
Period; and 
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. Whereas early in 1953 the President, 
through Secretary of Defense Wilson, ap- 
pointed a committee, later known as the 
Womble committee, to look into this matter 
with a view of raising the attractiveness of 
military service; and 

Whereas the report of the Womble com- 
mittee recently made public, urges among 
other things, a cost-of-living increase; and 

Whereas there are now several bills before 
the House Armed Services Committee such 
as H. R. 1437 and H. R. 7489, calling for 
adjustment of pay for members of the uni- 
formed services in line with the increased 
cost of living: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Southern Arizona Chapter, 
Disabled Emergency Officers, World Wars, in 
general meeting this 13th day of February 
1954, That a cost-of-living increase in line 
with the recommendation of the Womble 
committee report, or the bills mentioned 
above, be made a part of our national legis- 
lative program; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent through channels to national head- 
quarters of Disabled Emergency Officers, 
World Wars, for such action. 

Approved February 15, 1954, at Tucson, 
Ariz. 

O. J. FARNEsS, 
Commander. 
James A. McGuire, 
Adjutant. 





Knights of Columbus First and Constant 
Advocates of “Under God” Change in 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, quite a 
large amount of information has come 
into my hands since the passage of my 
bill, House Joint Resolution 243, to 
amend the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag so as to include the words “under 
God;” data indicating work done and 
interest displayed by many civic, reli- 
gious, and patriotic organizations and 
individuals who assisted in its success- 
ful passage. As you know, this measure 
became law on Flag Day, and is now en- 
rolled as Public Law 396. 


I am happy at this time to insert in 
the Recorp a letter from the July 1954 
edition of the magazine Columbia, offi- 
cial publication of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, entitled “From the Supreme 
Knight's Desk,” arid written by Luke E. 
Hart, the supreme knight. The sub- 
ject of his letter is the “under God” 
change in the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. I have been in contact with Mr. 
Hart on a number of occasions recently 
and I find that the information con- 
tained in his correspondence as to the 
devotion of the order in this “under 
God” addition is correct. Evidence 
comes to bear that the knights were 
active in promoting the change since 
1951. To them its passage must be very 
gratifying. 

It is my pleasure to insert this fine 
letter from the desk of the supreme 
knight: 
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From THE SuprEME KNicHt’s Desk 


Deak BrotHer KNicutTs: This is being 
written on Flag Day. 

So much has been said and printed in 
recent days concerning the addition of the 
words “under God” in the pledge of alle- 
giance, with so little being said about the 
fact that the proposal originated with the 
Knights of Columbus and that it was due to 
our persevering effort that the amendment 
was brought about that it seems appropriate 
that this message should be devoted to that 
subject. 

At a country wide youth rally held on 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1893, there was 
recited a Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
which had been prepared for the occasion by 
Francis Bellamy of the then popular young 
peopie’s magazine The Youths Companion. 

Of course, a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, like a prayer to our Creator, may be in 
whatever form the person making the pledge 
wishes to use. But the advantages of uni- 
formity in the pledge particularly as recited 
at public assemblages, were readily recog-" 
nized. To this end Congress made the pledge 
of allegiance, including several amendments 
that gave strength to it, a part of the public 
law that was adopted “to codify and em- 
phasize existing rules and customs pertain- 
ing to the display and use of the flag of the 
United States of America.” 

In other ways our trust in God and our 
reliance upon divine providence has often 
been publicly manifested. The framers of 
the Declaration of Independence acknowl- 
edged and acclaimed man’s freedom and 
liberties to be based upon certain inalienable 
rights as endowed by the Ereator, they justi- 
fied the aspirations of the colonies to the 
status of an independent nation by the law 
of “Nature and Nature’s God,” they called 
upon the “Supreme Judge of the world” to 
determine the rectitude of their actions and 
they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor “with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” 

The Star-Spangled Banner proclaims our 
motto to be “in God is our trust.” 

The beautiful and patriotic hymn 
“America” likewise proclaims God to be the 
“Author of Liberty” and “our King.” 

The purpose of the amendments to the 
Constitution known as the Bill of Rights 
was to protect those rights which had clearly 
been acknowledged to be “God given.” 

In his Gettysburg Address President 
Lincoln prayerfully expressed the wish that 
the cherished hopes to which he gave utter- 
ance might be accomplished by “this Nation, 
under God.” 

Although the pledge of allegiance has been 
recited on many occasions and by many mil- 
lions of people, and although it had been 
made a part of the public law pertaining to 
the display of the flag, and although it had 
become an established feature in connection 
with the opening of assemblies of every kind 
and character, it remained for the Knights of 
Columbus to call attention to the fact that 
it contained no reference to God or to our 
dependence upon Him, 

At its April 1951, meeting the supreme 
board of directors amended the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag to be taken at all 
fourth degree assembly meetings in the 
United States by adding the words “under 
God” after the word “nation,” so that the 
pledge as amended would read: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands; one Nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Then at its annual meeting in Los Angeles 
in August 1952 the supreme council adopted 
a resolution urging Congress to amend Pub- 
lic Law 829 by adding the words “under God” 
after the word “Nation,” and copies of the 
resolution were sent to the President, to the 
Vice President (as President of the Senate), 
and to the Speaker of the House. 
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In my report as president of the National 
Fraternal Congress to its annual meeting in 
Boston in September 1952, I called attention 
to the omission of all reference to God in 
the pledge of allegiance, I referred to the 
use of the words “under God” after the word 
“Nation” by President Lincoin in his Gettys- 
burg Address, and I recommended that the 
National Fraternal Congress go on record as 
favoring the amendment. That was done, 
and thereafter several State fraternal con- 
gresses took similar action. 

Then at its annual meeting in St. Paul in 
August 1953 the supreme council again went 
on record in favor of the change, and it urged 
Congress to make the amendment in Public 
Law 829. Copies of that resolution were sent 
to the President, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, and to each Member 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Many favorable replies were received, 
among them a letter from Senator Lester C. 
Hunt, of Wyoming, who said, “I wonder why 
nobody ever thought of it before.” 

We desire to express the appreciation of 
the order to Congressman Louis C. RaBauT 
and Senator Homer C. FPrercuson, both of 
Michigan, for having sponsored the joiht 
resolution of Congress amending the public 
law to provide for the insertion of the words 
“under God” after the word “Nation” in the 
officially recognized pledge of allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Lwke E. Hart, 


Supreme Knight. 


Just for the re@ord, it must be remem- 
bered that there were a number of reso- 
lutions to amend the pledge of allegiance 
in the 83d Congress, the first of which 
I introduced on April 20, 1953, as a result 
of a letter from Mr. H. Joseph Mahoney, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., exhorting the change. 
That bill, House Joint Resolution 243, 
passed the House on June 7, and, at the 
suggestion of Senator Fercuson, of Mich- 
igan, it was accepted by the Senate the 
following day. The Senator himself had 
introduced a joint resolution similar to 
mine on February 10, 1954, and his sup- 
port of my bill in the Senate was greatly 
appreciated. 





The Saturday Evening Post Says, the 
Reader’s Digest Says, the Air Force 
Magazine Says, the American Legion Is 
Wondering, and So Is the Taxpayer 
Wondering, About the Air Force Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time that this Congress, and 
the Armed Services Committees of both 
the House and the Senate, make a thor- 
ough investigation of the mess that ex- 
ists in our Air Force recruiting program. 
Some time ago I wrote a letter to the 
Defense Department asking for informa- 
tion on certain phases of the Air Force 
recruiting program, with particular ref- 
erence to how it can be reconciled with 

the Air Force discharge program. The 





reply was the most evasive document I 
have ever seen. 

For every pilot that the Air Force is 
lacking at this particular instance, I 
will give the names of two pilots who 
wanted to remain in the Air Force but 
who were summarily discharged. 

In one breath the Air Force is yelling 
to the high heavens that they need more 
recruits—in the other breath, and al- 
most at the same time, they are dis- 
charging officers and personnel by the 
thousands. 

There seems to be no reason or logic 
in Air Force management, and the tax- 
pee are the ones who are paying the 

ill. 

To give an idea of what this is all 
about, I wish to include in my remarks 
the National Security Newsletter of June 
9, 1954, published by the American Le- 
gion. A study of this newsletter will 
show that the House of Representatives 
and the Senate better take a hand and 
straighten out this mess or we will not 
have an Air Force: 


MANPOWER POLICIES DAMPEN SERVICE 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


In past months, considerable attention 
has been focused on one of the major prob- 
lems of the Armed Forces, that of retaining 
qualified men as career personnel. Studies 
have been conducted, speeches delivered, 
statements prepared, legislation introduced, 
military pay raises discussed, all aimed at 
inducing young men to choose the military 
service as a career. 

However, in the commotion, one impor- 
tant factor, which would lend considerable 
impetus toward retaining these men, ap- 
pears totally overlooked, that of security of 
Position. 

The insecurity with which members of 
the Armed Forces are faced is best exempli- 
fied by the action of the Department of 
Defense as regards Air Force officers and 
ROTC students. The Air Force has found 
itself with a pilot shortage in one instance, 
only to find a surplus existed just weeks 
later. This “feast ‘n famine” cycle has placed 
a hardship on career-minded personnel and, 
in many cases, caused them to seek their 
future outside the military service. 

In August 1953, Dr. John Hannah, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, issued the ultimatum that AF 
ROTC seniors must sign up for flight train- 
ing or be washed out of the program. This 
ultimatum was lifted in October when the 
critical pilot shortage no longer existed. 
Those who had signed for flight training 
were to be commissioned and called ta active 
duty as Reserve officers. 

Latest figures (April) reveal that less than 
8,000 of the 11,000 graduating AF ROTC 
cadets, who previously signed for flying 
training, will be commissioned. Two thou- 
sand of the remaining 3,000 graduates will go 
on active duty as airmen or will be turned 
over to selective service. 

Last August, during the height of the 
AF force-out program, it was reported that 
of the first 6,592 officers released from active 
duty involuntarily, 2,178 were pilots, some 
of which were (priority) B-47 crewmen. 

In October it was reported that the AP 
personnel shortage had shifted from one of 
pilot applicants to one of observer appli- 
cants. At that time it was reported that 
there was a 5-month backlog in the number 
of qualified pilot applicants. 

Just 1 month later, the AF eased require- 
ments for pilot training for civilian high 
school graduates, dropping the 2-year col- 
lege requirement for pilot training. 

As recently as May 10, Dr. Hannah, in 
speaking before a group in Milwaukee, Wis., 
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once again rang the pilot shortage alarm 
when he said “even by lowering qualifica. 
tion standards, it is almost impossibie to 
procure enough young men to meet the de. 
mand for jet pilots.” 

In summary, then, this is about the way 
the pilot feast-n’-famine cycle has beep 
turning: 

In August 1953 we had a serious pilot 
shortage when AP ROTC seniors were toiq 
to fly or be washed out. 

During the same month, the AF was forc. 
ing out officers, some were pilots (some were 
B-47 crewmen). 

In October we had a 5-month backlog in 
the number of qualified pilot applicants. 

One month later, requirements were caseq 
for pilot training for high-school graduates, 

In April, 2,000 AF ROTC seniors, who haq 
signed for flight training, were slated to go 
on active duty (after graduation) as airmen 
or be turned over to Selective Service. 

On May 10, Dr. Hannah reiterated the neeq 
for more pilots. 

There is no wonder then, that this year's 
enroliment in the AFP ROTC program was 
off more than 10 percent. It is understand. 
able too, that the reenlistment rate, month 
after month, is far below expectations, It 
is not too surprising either that West Point 
will have the greatest number of vacancies 
in its 152 year history when this year’s class 
graduates. It is estimated that the Academy 
with a capacity of 2,496 may have as many 
as 1,016 vacancies. 

In Dr. Hannah’s May 10 speech, he listed 
what he considered to be the reasons for 
the unpopularity of service careers: 

Failure of military pay increases to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living. 

* oe nibbling away of fringe bene. 

Poor housing for service personnel, es- 
pecially thége with dependents. 

Hiring of trained military men by civilian 
industry. 

There is no mention of the hit-’n-miss 
manpower tactics being forced on the mém- 
bers of the Air Force and its components. 
The American Legion by its adoption of Reso- 
lution 330 at the St. Louis 1953 national con- 
vention, recognized and endorsed the need 
for according various benefits to members 
of our Armed Forces; nevertheless, we feel 
that career security is an equally important 
factor in retaining the best of our servicemen 
and women in uniform. 

Only recently, the necessity for adequate 
planning and coordination was revealed in 
the disparity between the funds appropriated 
in the 1955 defense budget for general, flag 
and field grade officer positions, and those 
authorized in the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act. Under the Officer Grade Limitation Act, 
the Air Force, for example, was permitted 
42,000 field grade and officer positions, where- 
as the 1955 budget provides funds for only 
$7,000. The total disparity for all services 
amounts to 10,000 less general, flag and field 
grade officers than currently are authorized. 

When concern is expressed over the resig- 
nations of career personnel, the low reenlist- 
ment rate and the need for increased fringe 
benefits and a military pay raise, our leaders 
must not overlook the injustice of the uni- 
lateral agreement which exists today between 
members of the Armed Forces and their 
chosen service. At a stroke of the pen, ca- 
reer personnel are forced out of service, their 
future. With such a unilateral arrangement, 
many would-be career officers are secking 
their futures in a civilian capacity. 

The future security of our Nation may 


bility of our military manpower policies. If 
we are to continue to depend on the hard- 
core Regulars in the event of an armed con- 


flict, we must now establish and practice 
sound, stable, and attractive manpower 
policies. 
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National Park System Needs Help— 
Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that once the American people know 
what ought to be done, they will find 
some way to get it done. I think we can 
test that theory again, and it is being 
tested again, with regard to our national 
parks. A proposal to utilize a specific 
reservation in a national park for a 
reclamation facility as a key part of a 
great basin-wide river development plan 
senerated great opposition across this 
Nation. We are now to see if the steady 
and unnecessary deterioration of all of 
our national parks will generate a suffi- 
cient reaction to save these recreation 
areas from insanitation, from decay and 
from outright destruction. 

Along the line of the education neces- 
sary, even though some 46 million visits 
were made last year to the national 
parks, is an editorial from the Salida 
Daily Mail, of Salida, Colo. In this 
timely and pointed editorial, the author 
utilizes local knowledge and an article 
fom the Saturday Evening Post to 
dramatize the needs of our neglected 
park areas. I commend this article to 
the Members and, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial to 
which I have referred: 

NaTionaAL PaRK SysTEM NEEps HELP, RIGHT 
Now 


Millions of Americans are back at work to- 
day after a perfectly wonderful holiday week- 
end spent in enjoying the facilities of one 
of our 180 national parks, monuments, his- 
toric sites and recreation areas. This in- 
eludes places such as Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and Mesa Verde, in southwest 
Colorado, administered through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The number does not include the recrea- 
tion areas, such as those in the San Isabel 
National Forest, which are the babies of the 
Forest Service, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The problems are the 
same, 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “Twenty-four Million Acres of 
Trouble,” outlines the difficulties of the 
head of the national park system, Conrad 
L. Wirth. In brief, Wirth’s problem—and 
that of the Forest Service—is keeping up 
with the demands of the public on the 
amount allocated by Uncle Sam. 

Wirth has the task of administering ap- 
proximately $4 billion in real estate, includ- 
ing glaciers, volcanoes, geysers, deserts, and 
caves. He has myriads of curious problems, 
one of them is keeping 62 sets of prehistoric 
Tuins in a kind of suspended ruination. It 
costs $8,000 a year to maintain the ruins in 
Mesa Verde, Colo., according to the Post 
writer. Wirth figures those at Chaco Canyon, 
N. Mex., need $65,000 worth of work to put 
them back in their old, terrible condition. 
The national park system also maintains 
23 resort hotels and lodges, 4,086 cabins, 
and 1,511 tents—and this isn’t enough to 
meet the demand. Besides, it has 15,000 
miles of road to maintain—and again satisfy 
the public as to quality. 

Wirth admits that some of the camping 
sounds are pathetically overcrowded. Buf 
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get this. According to the article, before the 
war, the biggest attendance was 21 million. 
Last year it hit 46 million. In 1941 we had 
$84 million to run the park system; last year, 
$34 million. Wirth estimates the backlog of 
needed work—repairs, roads, buildings, addi- 
tional campsites, etc.—ameounts to $600 mil- 
lion. 

Again, let us emphasize this refers to Just 
the national park system. The story is the 
same in the Forest Service recreation areas— 
just not enough money to meet the demands 
of the public. Picnic tables, toilets, and 
roads cost money and lots of it. In spite of 
the relatively small amount of money spent, 
the park services are expected to constantly 
expand and improve the facilities. 

The Post article quotes Wirth: “Twenty- 
three States say travel is one of their 3 big- 
gest industries. The business can’t be meas- 
ured accurately, but it’s estimated to run 
somewhere between 12 and 30 billion a year. 
It is believed that the parks generate more 
than $2 billion of this. If so, they are re- 
sponsible for $585 million which gets back to 
the States and the Federal Government in 
taxes. It works out that to $150 million in 
local taxes in $430 million in Federal.” 

In other words, the national parks alone 
bring in $430 million in tax revenues, and yet 
the Government is spending only $33 or $34 
million on them. 

What can be done to get more money that 
we need to keep our parks and recreation 
areas in good condition? For one thing, we 
who use them generally could do a better job 
of cleaning up the place when we are ready 
to leave. Park service employees spend a lot 
of time picking up beer cans that could well 
be spent in improvements. 

Perhaps it would be feasible to at least get 
the Forest Service and the Park Service in 
the same department of government. Al- 
though there is a difference in their work, 
there is a great similarity and perhaps union 
of the two would result in more picnic tables 
and tents each year. 

It appears that what the public needs to 
do most is put on pressure to our Congress- 
men to allocate more money to the recrea- 
tion services. If the figures in the Post are 
correct, and they undoubtedly are, the Park 
Service and its sister, the Forest Service, sure 
have got the short end of the stick. 

One of the great American prerogatives is 
to complain to the high heavens and most 
of us do when we are nicked for admission 
into one of our own national parks. Col- 
lecting a fee at a Forest Service-operated 
recreation area such as the Cascade camp- 
grounds up Chalk Creek would be virtually 
impossible. But we would pay a few dollars 
@ year extra in income taxes without too 
much griping if we knew that the extra 
amount goes to the development of our rec- 
reational facilities and not for some save- 
the-elephants commission to Africa. 

It is a problem that we all need to study 
carefully if our national parks are to con- 
tinue to serve the American public (which is 
becoming increasingly more outdoor-mind- 
ed) and stand up under the strain. 





The American Medical Association and 
Veteran Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, recently, Joseph F. Burke, sec- 
ond national junior vice commander of 
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the Disabled American Veterans, himself 
a badly wounded amputee veteran of 
World War IT, made a talk before a DAV 
chapter in Long Island that I hope the 
Members of this House will take the time 
to read. It brings out so clearly the in- 
tensity of feeling these amputee veterans 
have toward the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its efforts to do away with 
free hospitalization for veterans. The 
address follows: 


There are times when a man stands on a 
public platform and feels the need to speak 
out against an organization. His evaluation 
of that organization is necessarily tempered 
because of the realization that the people 
who make up the membership are not at 
fault. I am in that situation now as regards 
the American Medical Association. The 
American people, or all peoples of the world, 
for that matter, are indebted*to those who 
follow the Hippocratic oath. Your speaker is 
certainly one of those. On January 2, 1944, 
I was wounded on the approaches to Cassino, 
Italy, while serving my country in time of 
war. The repair of the left arm wound by 
amputation was one of the easier operative 
procedures performed by these masters of the 
medical profession. With both arms and legs 
damaged to the extent of smashed bones, 
torn muscles, and severed nerves, and inter- 
nal wounds showing a number of punctures 
of the stomach, liver, lungs, and spleen, it is 
&@ marvel to me today that the surgical team 
of Major Brinker and Captain Moore was able 
to repair such bodily damage in six exhaus- 
tive and intensive hours of surgery. It was 
their skill and God’s will that permits me to 
address you tonight. I say this not because 
Iam unique, as there are many in this room 
who know that this is a typical case history 
of thousands of former GI’s. The debt of 
gratitude I owe these men I will never be 
able to repay. 


And because of my strong feeling against 
the policies of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation the remarks I make tonight reflect 
only my own personal opinion, and is not to 
be construed as being the feeling of the na- 
tional organization of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 


Yet as a veteran, I must speak out against 
the American Medical Association who pro- 
fesses to represent the thoughts of the entire 
medical profession. Their expressions of 
disagreement with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital program has been injurious 
to the entire veteran population. The 
American people, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, has brought forth the finest med- 
ical program for veterans, only to suffer ate 
tacks on their efforts to care for the war’s 
disabled. As a result, we face a serious cur- 
tailment of the Disabled American Veterans 
program for veterans. We find that by ad- 
vocating the return of mental and tuber- 
cular patients to city, county, and State in- 
stitutions, under the guise of a reduced tax 
program, the AMA reveals an immature out- 
look, since there will be no savings, because 
these local governments will be charged with 
too big a burden and the veterans will then 
receive less than the best of care as intended 
by our laws. We demand an opportunity to 
monitor the care to be given our mental 
and tubercular patients in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals instead of in city, county, 
and State institutions which at best would 
be inefficiently administered, and without 
any control by the Federal Government. 
Again where would the savings be in taxes? 
It would cost just as much for the mainte- 
mance and care of these veterans in these 
lower institutions because they are over- 
crowded now. This influx of a veteran pop- 
ulation would make conditions chaotic with 
the resultant loss of medical efficiency and 
proper care to the patient, both veteran and 
nonveteran. 
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The Disabled American Veterans will con- 
tinue to fight any approach of this sort un- 
der the guise of tax reduction. We believe 
that the American people will willingly ac- 
cept the care of the war disabled and the 
necessary hospitalization and care of the in- 
digent war veterans as part of the cost of 
war. Congress recognized this responsibil- 
ity and provided for it by laws. 

It is true in the technical sense that the 
majority of our hospitalized veterans are 
admitted for disabilities labeled “nonservice 
connected.” However, honest medical opin- 
jon will admit that a “probable relation- 
ship” of the post-service disease or debility 
exists with the veteran’s service. So with 
this aforementioned “‘probable relationship” 
who can say that those who experienced the 
anxiety attached with the hazards of war 
have not incurred that basic lowered 
threshold of fatigue and susceptibility which 
invites illness. Since medical opinion: may 
be altered with the new policy of the AMA, 
this theory may not stand a professional 
argument today. 

One of the strong points made by the 
AMA against the hospitalization of veterans 
was that their investigation disclosed that 
a veteran earning $50,000, a year was found 
hospitalized for a non-service-connected 
condition. Now I ask you, how many veter- 
ans today are making $50,000 a year? The 
argument is unfounded on the surface, and 
in addition, it was later discovered that 
the veteran had been, in fact, treated for 
a service connected condition. A second 
point made by the AMA against hospitali- 
zation was that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals harbor an army of alcoholics. 
Now all of us in this room know the strict 
rules by which the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals operate. It is an established fact 
that a veteran will receive an immediate 
disciplinary discharge and not be eligible for 
readmission for 90 days if he displays drunk- 
enness on the ward. This charge simply 
cannot be true because the regulations do 
not permit prolonged hospitalization for 
such a condition. In passing, please let 
me call you attention to the often expressed 
opinion of the medical profession that al- 
coholism is a disease; very often the mani- 
festation of a mental disorder. Does the 
AMA now say that a disease should not be 
treated? 

The AMA arguments against non-service- 
connected cases appears to revolve around 
the issue of ability to pay. Certainly we 
realize that group hospitalization or insur- 
ance plans are available. However, being 
mainly group policies, they are available to 
only those whose employment status serves 
as a prerequisite. The employer or union 
can insure that the group plans are the 
best available for the employees and union 
members. Yet this takes care of only a 
certain segment of the population. There 
are private plans available to anyone out- 
side of a company or union, but these are 
usually so honeycombed with so many clari- 
fying and delimiting clauses that the aver- 
age policy is not sufficient to meet an in- 
dividuals need. Ability to pay is a mis- 
nomer in many cases even with the above 
plans which have limitations. The average 
cost for an operation and hospitalization at 
prevailing rates, room and board, nursing 
care, averages $12 a day. Medicines, treat- 
ments, X-rays, and doctors visits are all ex- 
tra. A reasonable figure for 1 month’s hospi- 
talization under these conditions would 
amount to $870 a month. The average head 
of a family earns $3,500 per year. Where is 
the ability to pay? 

The AMA makes the claim that veterans’ 
hospitalization programs are nothing but so- 
cialized medicine. Today we face these con- 


tinuous increasing cries from one agency or 
another, “The road to socialism.” Crying 
socialism is. no argument since it is an estab- 
lished policy in politics today to label your 
opponent with an unpopular title. Biparti- _ 
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san legislation over the years in our State 
and Nation have caused such things to come 
into being: social security, Federal old-age 
benefits, employment compensation, compul- 
sory disability insurance, and Federal aid to 
education. Is the AMA opposed to these ad- 
vances and progresses? Then why do they 
feel that taking care of or insuring the proper 
health of the veteran segment of the popu- 
lation is another step toward socialism? 

Let us look at how the AMA people have 
benefited under the Government aid. Under 
the GI bill, how many doctors have increased 
their knowledge in their chosen field? How 
many ex-GI’s have become doctors under the 
GI bill? Millions of dollars which have been 
advanced in this country for medical research 
has helped the advance of medicine. Was 
this excellent program socialism? The gen- 
erosity of the American people, through 
charitable drives, contributed a great deal 
of money to medical research on cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart disease, crippled chil- 
dren’s research, and muscular dystrophies. 
Would the AMA prefer that these necessary 
moneys be obtained through taxation rather 
than this support of medicine by the people? 
Let me give you the benefit of my own ex- 
perience with the shortsightedness of the 
AMA. 

In World War II, I was one of 50,000 
amputees and like everyone of them, my 
amputation healed and I found myself ready 
for an artificial arm. I found that since the 
Civil War, no improvements had been made 
in the prosthetics devices field. Now mind 
you, the doctor’s job is not finished with 
the sewing of a stump; he is also responsible 
for the fitting of the amputee with a suit- 
able limb and insure the ability to obtain 
some use of the artificial limb. Imagine our 
dismay when we found that the artificial 
hand was not expected to perform any func- 
tion other than to serve as a cosmetic de- 
vice; to appear two-handed. A heavy cum- 
bersome thing which served better hanging 
in the closet. The useful device was a 
heavy hook which was still operated by rub- 
ber bands and a heavy cable which pro- 
ceeded to tear the sleeves out of our cloth- 
ing. I know the leg amputee had only about 
three times as many heartaches trying to 
walk in the crude limbs which served no bet- 
ter than the old-fashioned peg. This was cer- 
tainly disheartening to the new-born ampu- 
tee. However, near the end of World War 
Il, the plight of the amputee became evident 
and a newspaperman, a retired officer who 
was himself an amputee, and a few other 
interested people from all walks of life con- 
vinced the Government to form a committee 
on prosthetic research. 

This committee was formed by and of 
members unrelated with the AMA, who 
failed to encourage the project and refused 
it help. With the support of Congress- 
woman EpiTH Nourse Rocers, the Army and 
the Navy, the limb manufacturers, this re- 
search began. The difficulties were tre- 
mendous and each year was a greater strug- 
gle for necessary funds from the Congress 
for its operation. At no time did the AMA 
offer its help, and it would have been greatly 
welcomed, and would have been an invalu- 
able aid; yet, what are the committee’s re- 
sults? Its research programs at the Army 
Prosthetic Research Laboratory, Northrup 
Aviation Corp., New York University, 
the University of Southern California, and 
the International Business Machines pro- 
duced artificial aids to greet the amputee of 
the Korean conflict, and all amputees, which 
were far superior to any available to World 
War II amputees at the close of the war. 
This work is still going on today, and as yet 
AMA as an organization has not contributed 
one iota toward the program. 

I charge that the AMA no longer stands for 
American Medical Association, but it means 
to me “against medical advancement.” 


.In the Halls of Congress as of this moment, 


facts against the AMA are being brought 
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out. We know that isolationism as regard: 
to people means that the concern of t S 
people is for the United States itseit, y™ 
even those people who believe in such” 
go-it-alone theory, would not go along a 
the AMA theory of isolationism in medicine 
Medical research in other countries besias 
our own has brought forth many new a 
constructive theories as regard, for instance 
cancer, The AMA is now fighting the intro. 
duction into this country of such prov, 
research. I point out to you in Dassine 
that Sir Alexander Fleming, an Englishmar’ 
was not an American but contributed greatjy 
in the advance with penicillin which id 
benefited mankind. Sister Kenny, an Ay,. 
tralian, whose treatment of Polio ‘although 
proven beneficial from time and time again 
has yet to receive AMA approval. This hier. 
archy which speaks for the medical profes. 
sion in the United States with its dangeroys 
control of medical thinking has done more 
to retard medical advancement than any un- 
educated or illiterate segment of our pop- 
ulation in their refusal to accept medica 
treatment over the years. We as veterans 
and especially in our consideration of gis. 
abled veterans, which is the only reason for 
the DAV to be in existence, that is our creed, 
that our mission as a disabled American vet. 
erans organization is not fulfilled unti) al 
our country’s wartime disabled, their widows, 
and their dependents, have been adequately 
eared for recognize as one of our greatest 
adversaries those who speak for the AMA, 
The crucifix of the AMA’s making bears not 
the figure of Christ, but the war’s mangled 
veteran. Since the days of George Wash. 
ington, it was recognized that the war's dis- 
abled became. more susceptible to the ray- 
ages of disease. We feel that the Veterans’ 
Administration program of care for the hos- 
pitalized veteran at times can be improved. 
On the basis of results today, we know that 
it is the finest medical program in the coun- 
try. We have more than 6,300 doctors, 865 
dentists, and 13,800 trained nurses. This 
program of care for the veteran is without 
parallel in any other nation in the world. 
The debt of honor has been assumed by the 
American people with little or no complaint. 
The veteran himself is a taxpayer and yet 
the AMA for reasons best known to itself con- 
tinues to fight the well regulated program of 
the United States Government. It fights the 
administration of President Eisenhower on 
the health program which he has offered to 
the Nation. I charge the AMA as being 
against medical advancement because of 
their own self-centered interests and of dic- 
tating to this Nation what the policies of 
health and welfare should be from their con- 
ception and their conception alone. The 
DAV will continue to fight the AMA on the 
issues of disabled veterans, and I hope 4ll 
the people of this Nation will fight those few 
who speak for the AMA, who resist the health 
and research programs necessary for the 
well-being of our country. 





Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of July 12, 
1954, on the editorial page, appears 4 
letter to the editor from Dr. William J. 
Barnes, of Great Barrington, Mass. 
dated July 8, 1954, on the subject of the 
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1954 
ission of Red China to the United 
arn Dr. Barnes explains in some 


detail his view that the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations would be 
almost tantamount to the destruction 
of the United Nations organization. The 
argument is so well reasoned and well 
presented, and the writer is so well in- 
formed on the subject of the United 
Nations that I ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

ApMiTTING CHINA TO U. N.—CaprivEe PEoPLes’ 
Loss OF FAITH IN UNITED STATEs anv U. N. 
FEARED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New Yorx Times: 

The writer of this letter has been a con- 
sistent supporter of the United Nations since 
its earliest days. The letter refers to your 
editorial of July 7 entitled “Red China and 
Sand of the editorial states 

he final agraph e r ates: 

‘oa the Uaited States must not put itself 

in the position of attempting to dictate to 

the United Nations or defying a decision of 

g majority of its members. For that would 

not only be contrary to America’s Own prin- 

ciples; it would definitely end the useful- 
ness of the United Nations and leave the 

United States isolated and alone.” 

It occurs to the writer that there is a third 
body of people which is not so frequently 
mentioned in news reports nor in editorial 
comments but who cannot safely be ignored 
in the decisions of our ates So oof ate 
now this group of people has no {fo 
me or canna. It might be called 
the Association of Persons Who Believe in 
Integrity, or the Community of the Discipline 
of Order. 

PEOPLE UNDER COMMUNISM 

This group includes men and women 
within the borders of Russia. It is only rea- 
sonable to believe that those of its members 
who have succeeded in escaping to the West 
are not the only ones who are nauseated 
beyond endurance by the disorder in which 
they are forced to live. In addition, the be- 
lieving and the living of many millions of 
people in China who were made of the finest 
of human stuff cannot have been destroyed. 
In fact, this quality of life has something 
to do with the present restlessness all around 
the earth and must be assumed to be present 
in every land bordering on every ocean. 

It is possible that this group has more 
solidity of substance even than the United 
Nations. Its people must be kept in mind 
when one speaks of “dictating to” or “de- 
fying” or “leaving the United States isolated 
or alone.” 

It is possible that the defiance of this 
group might leave the United States irre- 
trievably alone, even if such defiance should 
keep the form of the United Nations in evi- 
dence for a little while. It is possible that 
the confident support of this group of “be- 
levers” is the one thing most needed to give 
substantial strength to the United Nations 
— any effective international effort toward 
order, 

If it should be announced in every land 
that Red China had been admitted to the 
United Nations, it would come as a news 
report to millions of human beings who have 
seen their fellows seized just because they 
Were decent people, falsely accused and 
falsely convicted. Among these witnesses 
Would be a great host of “believers,” and 
the meanings they would put into the report 
might not coincide with some finely drawn 
explanation which we might offer. 
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ACT OF EXPEDIENCY 


If this news should be interpreted by the 
“believers in integrity,” not only in China 
but in every land, including our own, as 
abandonment of integrity in favor of expedi- 
ency by either the United States or the 
United Nations, or by both, then it is pos- 
sible that the abandoners would lose the 
confidence and the support of the “believers.” 

Such an effect, in our judgment, most cer- 
tainly “would not only be contrary to Amer- 
ica’s own principles; it would definitely end 
the usefulness of the United Nations and 
leave the United States isolated and alone,” 
alone without either its own self-respect or 
the true respect of any believer in decency 
or integrity anywhere. 

To one who has always supported the 
United Nations, the thought of our with- 
drawing from it is truly frightening. But 
the abandonment of this unnamed “com- 
munity” would appear to be by far the more 
damaging step. 

WriimaM J. Barnes, M. D. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., July 8, 1954. 





B-N-G Solution: A Miracle Drug for 
Burns, Sunburns, Poison Ivy, and Poi- 
son Oak Made From the Mung Bean 
Sprouts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following: 

There appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp in 1953 a number of insertions in 
the Appendix from various Congress- 
men, as follows: 

March 16, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Vic- 
TOR WICKERSHAM, volume 99, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page A1409. 

May 11, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Ros- 
ERT H. MOLLOHAN, volume 99, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECoRD, page A2647. 

June 5, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Jonw 
L. MCMILLAN, volume 99, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, page A3405. 

July 31, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Har- 
OLD A. PATTEN, volume 99, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page A5168. 

I was the last person who made an 
insertion in reference to this product be- 
fore Congress adjourned in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, this product was dis- 
covered in a Chinese chop suey canning 
plant under the ownership of Mr. Ben 
E. Zaremba. This company had been 
in the Chinese chop suey canning proc- 
ess for over 18 years. In 1944, Mr. Za- 
remba started trying to can a hog food 
made from the residues of the Chinese 
chop suey in 1- and 2-gallon cans. Mr. 
Zaremba realized that since the meat 
supply in this country was almost back 
to normal, there would very likely be a 
decrease in the sales of the Chinese chop 
suey which would, of course, be detri- 
mental to his business. 

Dr. Joseph Ryankciwicz, Mr. Zarem- 
ba’s chemist was doing research in re- 
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gard to a formula for the canning of hog 
food, and while doing this work there 
was an explosion in the plant which 
scalded a number of people. Mr. Zarem- 
ba and those present who were not 
burned had nothing with which to apply 
first aid except the mung-bean sprouts 
which had been freshly cut along with 
the juice in the vats. An ambulance was 
summoned from the Chicago area and 
these people were sent to an outstand- 
ing hospital and placed under the care 
of the doctors there. The doctors im- 
mediately noticed that there was very 
little blistering from these burns and 
that most of the blistering was on those 
parts of the bedy that the mung-bean- 
sprout juice did not reach. They sug- 
gested to Mr. Zaremba that this product 
evidently had a value for the treatment 
of burns and they should try to develop 
it. Mr. Zaremba and the chemist re- 
turned to the plant and for a period of 
1% years concentrated on trying to dis- 
cover just what had happened in the ac- 
cident and why mung-bean-sprout juice 
was so effective on burns. In so doing, 
Dr. Ryankciwicz with his biochemical 
background found that they had stabi- 
lized an enzyme in a vegetable product 
and later on within 6 months they dis- 
covered they had stabilized an addi- 
tional enzyme—both vurely through ac- 
cident. Mr. Zaremba then started mak- 
ing this product, and he put it on the 
market in 2-ounce bottles having re- 
ceived the approval of the Pure Food and 
Drug for the label to read as follows: 
“Ben-Gee, mung-bean-sprout juice for 
the relief of minor burns, sunburns, poi- 
son oak, and poison ivy.” 

Mr. Zaremba had difficulties during 
the years of 1947 through 1950 in secur- 
ing burn tests on this products. He was 
refused these tests by such Government 
agencies as the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. He was unable to take it to pri- 
vate laboratories for testing because at 
that time the facilities for testing prod- 
ucts in these private laboratories were 
so overcrowded that they were unable to 
guarantee Mr. Zaremba any definite 
date when they might be able to make 
such tests. 

In 1951, Mr. Zaremba came to Wash- 
ington with a number of radio people 
from Chicago. He was introduced to 
Mr, William Vaughan who at that time 
was serving as aide to Vice President 
Barkley. He was anxious to secure the 
services of Mr. Vaughan to help in the 
promotion of this product. Mr. Vaughan 
was not sure that he would have enough 
time on his off hours, and when he dis- 
cussed the matter with the Vice Presi- 
dent they agreed that even though there 
might be time, they were not convinced 
the product had any merit. They also 
considered the fact that there might be 
some adverse publicity as had resulted in 
some other patent medicines. The Vice 
President advised Mr. Vaughan against 
taking part in its promotion. Mr. 
Zaremba was persistent, however, as he 
had utmost faith in his product. Mr. 
Zaremba seemed so convinced that Mr. 
Vaughan could be of great service in the 
promotion of the product that he sent a 
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large number of samples asking Mr. 
Vaughan to see that they were given 
away. Mr. Vaughan was not too in- 
terested until a serious burn occurred in 
his own family. Lacking any medica- 
tion he immediately applied the Ben-Gee 
Sprout Juice and was amazed at the re- 
sults it had on the burn. Mr. Vaughan 
then thoroughly convinced of the merits 
of the product, became a crusader giv- 
ing samples to his friends and telling of 
its great value. Mr. Vaughan gave 
samples to many Senators and Congress- 
men, to employees on Capitol Hill and 
to the Capitol Physician’s Office where 
many samples were given away. 

In August 1951, the Vice President had 
a rather serious burn on the arm and 
used the Ben-Gee Bean Sprout Juice. 
Upon finding that there was no pain 
after 30 minutes and that there was no 
blistering and no scar left, and subse- 
quently after having used the medicine 
on a case of athlete’s foot with remark- 
able results, he gave his approval and 
permission to Mr. Vaughan to go into 
this business on a part time commission 
basis during his off hours. Mr. Vaughan 
then made a contract with the Ben-Gee 
Products Co. to be the regional distrib- 
utor for all States on the eastern coast 
from Maine to Florida and also for his 
home State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Vaughan proceeded to establish 
a distributorship company, secured a 
storage place in Washington, D. C., and 
received some $20,000 worth of merchan- 
dise. Their plan was to go on the 
market for retail sale in March 1952, but 
the company making the product was 
stopped by an injunction obtained by 
another pharmaceutical company which 
claimed a similarity of name. This, of 
course, caused delay as they could not 
sell the product under the name in ques- 
tion. Mr. Zaremba did not give up but 
set out to get an approved name and 
trade-mark that would be agreeable. 
Mr. Vaughan started to give out the mer- 
chandise then in storage in Washing- 
ton as simples to doctors, clinics, and 
any hospitals which would agree to take 
them for clinical research. 

Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Zaremba felt 
that if this product could have a fair 
and. full test on burns by one of the 
branches of the armed service, the re- 
sults would be such that there would be 
no question in the minds of the medical 
profession as to its value. 

They worked for several months with 
this pharmaceutical company which had 
cooperated with them trying to agree on 
a name that would be acceptable to all. 
A year later this company agreed on the 
new name, which was “B-N-G solution, 
containing tyrosinase, for the relief of 
minor burns, sunburns, poison ivy, and 
poison oak dermatitis; for external use 
only; manufactured by the Worth 
Pharmacal Co. Division of the Ben-Gee 
Products Co., Oak Lawn, Ill.” 


In February 1953 Mr. Zaremba and 
Mr. Vaughan began to attain results of 
their efforts made in the free distribu- 
tion promotion of this product. There 
were a number of outstanding publica- 
tions and newspapers which carried ar- 
ticles on this medicine and various radio 
commentators made mention of it. 
There were also, as mentioned above; 
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insertions in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
referring to the relief that this product 
had given to people with burns, sun- 
burns, and skin disorders. 

The following publications and radio 
broadcasts regarding B-N-G solution 
appeared as follows: 

February 3: Radio broadcast of Earl 
Godwin, station WRC, NBC, Washing- 
ton. 

March 21: Drew Pearson, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, appearing in the 
Washington Post and other papers. 

May 8: Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun, 
story relative to the effect of B-N-G. 

May 21: NEA syndicated story by 
Douglas Larsen, staff correspondent, 
published throughout the United States 
by various Scripps-Howard newspapers 
during May and June. 

May 25: Radio station WRC, 11 p. m. 
news broadcast, Stewart Findley report- 
ing. This broadcast was received on 
NBC network as far west as Chicago. 

June 10: Associated Press story by 
Frank Carey. Published in Washington 
Evening Star, page 1, and eventually 
in more than 800 other newspapers and 
in some 600 of these papers appearing 
on page 1. Appeared in such papers 
as the Glasgow (Scotland) Evening 
Times and the Korean edition of Stars 
and Stripes. 

June 11: References to the AP story 
in the morning news broadcast of 
Claude Mahoney, CBS network, and on 
numerous other local news broadcasts 
throughout the United States. 

June 13: Washington Times Herald 
feature story by Don Munson. 

June 21: Feature story from Wash- 
ington by Ed Edstrom in Lousiville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

June 25: Glasgow (Ky.) Times reprint 
of Louisville Courier-Journal story 
with prefatory remarks. 

July 13: New York Herald Tribune 
leading comment in Hy Gardner's 
column. 

July 21: Radio broadcast of Ray 
Henle, Three-Star Extra—Sunoco. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that on January 6 of this year Congress- 
man FRANK CHELF inserted an article in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD on page A2, and I inserted an addi- 
tional article in reference to this prod- 
uct on February 12. Further, on Feb- 
ruary 17, Senator Kerr, Senator Mon- 
RONEY, and Congressman WIcKERSHAM 
signed a letter addressed to the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy re- 
questing that they test this B-N-G so- 
lution as its wide use would increase the 
market value of the mung bean in their 
State. 

Senator Kerr, Senator Monroney, and 
Congressman WICKERSHAM also claimed 
that since Oklahoma was the only State 
at the present time which could prop- 
erly grow the mung bean suitable for the 
sprouts which are used in this medicine, 
they had had considerable correspond- 
ence from the mung bean growers in this 
State. In reply to their request the 
Army and Navy answered they would 
ask the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Trauma—the medical name 
for burns—for permission to test this 
product. The Navy in a reply to Sena- 
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tor Kerr, Senator Monroney, ang Con 
gressman WICKERSHAM requested a meet. 
ing in Washington on March 12, with 
the chemist and a group from the Worth 
Pharmacal Co., asking them to brin 
samples and data of medical compose 
tion on burns regarding this medicine 
‘his procedure was not followed by the 
. They made their request for the 
test directly to the National Research 
Council Committee on Trauma. 

On April 16, the Navy Departmen: 

Bureau of Medicine and Sure ery ia 
swered the requests made by these three 
gentleman stating that they were re. 
fused permission by the National Re. 
search Council Committee on Trauma 
to test this product on burns for the fg). 
lowing reasons: First, because the com. 
pany which discovered it had no pharma. 
ceutical background and second, because 
there was not any hospital or clinica) 
data on burn cases where this had been 
used. 
This product is a vegetable product 
and has no formula, therefore, it cannot 
be patented. It was made purely 
through accidental discovery, and | 
might add that this product contains 
only 2 percent Thimerosol (methiolate) 
preservative. 

It has been difficult for the company to 
get this product into hospitals for the 
necessary data with the position taken 
by the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Trauma. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a num- 
ber of prominent physicians in the 
Washington area who have used this 
product. It has been used on several 
burn cases where it gave very fine results. 
One particular case called to my atten- 
tion is that of an electrician in this area 
who received a severe electrical burn. 
This man was burned on both arms up 
to his shoulders and on both legs from 
above his knees and to his ankles. He 
has been very grateful for the results 
credited to the use of this medicine since 
his arms, and particularly his hands, are 
free of scars, and he is left with com- 
plete movement of his fingers which 
was most important to him as his hands 
were his source of livelihood. The 
above case has hospital clinical] data at 
a local hospital in Washington, D. C. 
This clinical data was taken under the 
supervision of a local physician and any- 
one wishing to review this report can 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that since 
we are faced with a possible atomic at- 
tack and also confronted with suspected 
sabotage action and with accidents such 
as the recent one on the aircraft carrier 
Bennington, this B-N-G solution made 
by Worth Pharmacal Co. should have 4 
burn test made by the Government. 

I am told that, if properly conducted, 
it takes considerable time to run a burn 
test, and I feel that the best way to carry 
on such a test would be through the fa- 
cilities of the Armed Forces. They could 
conduct these tests more rapidly and 
thereby hasten the time when this medi- 
cine would be available-to all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had numerous 
personal experiences with the use of this 
product. Since we have entered into the 
summer months, I have had the oppor 
tunity to observe its miraculous results 
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any types of skin disorders and 
on tall on burns and sunburns. A 
fact that interests me a great deal is 
that, to date, there has not been brought 
to my attention a single case where any 
harmful effects resulted from its use. 
I have been informed that no adverse 
report on the use of the medicine has 
come to the company’s attention even 
though they have made it widely avail- 
able through free sample distribution. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
se that these facts should be brought to 
tne attention of those in our armed serv- 
ices who have the authority to see that 
this product is tested, and to the atten- 
tion of the National Research Council 
Committee on Trauma which has so far 
refused permission for these tests claim- 
ing it lacks clinical data, I also feel that 
these agencies should inform the Worth 
Pharmacal Co. just what must be done 
in order to have these tests made. 

Surely there is an end to the string 
somewhere, and if found, might lead to 
the unraveling which is necessary for 
this product to be tested and made avail- 
able to the suffering and the afflicted. 





Atomic Energy Commissicn and 
Subsidized Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an enlightening 
editorial which appeared in the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Journal a few days ago. It 
deals with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s entrance into the field of electric 
power as a broker. 

I question the authority, under law, 
for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into this type of arrangement, and 
Iam alarmed over the Commission’s 
action. The independence of this very 
important agency of government is 
seriously threatened when it is com- 
pelled to enter into such a contract even 
though 3 of the 5 members of the Com- 
mission questioned the wisdom and au- 


thority of the Commission to make such 
& contract. 


The editorial from the East St. Louis 
Journal follows: 

Sussipizep ENTERPRISE 

A chain of events in the last week has 
done more to define the administration’s 
power policies than all the speeches Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay has made in the 
last year. 

The policy that is emerging is a disap- 
pointing one of subsidy. 

Last week President Eisenhower ordered 
the Atomic Energy Commission to sign a 
25-year contract with a private-power syn- 
dicate set up by two private utilities. 
oie — are going to build a $100 

steam mera lant at West 
Memphis, Ark, eee 

The plant will feed 500,000 to 600,000 kilo. 

Watts into the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
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grid each year. This is to replace power the 
TVA is furnishing for the new AEC plant at 
Paducah, Ky. 

This arrangement was worked out to pre- 
vent further expansion of TVA, 

And what’s wrong with that? Shouldn't 
the Government encourage the sort of pri- 
vate enterprise that has made this country 
great? 

It should, but this is not private enter- 
prise. It is subsidized enterprise. 

The West Memphis plant would not be 
built unless the 25-year contract were ne- 
gotiated. Because the investors have a 
sure thing, they will have to put up only 
5 percent of their own money, borrowing 
the other 95 percent. If this were not a 
sure thing, the utilities would have to put 
up 40 percent of the capital themselves. 

In addition, if the Government cancels 
the AEC contract within 3 years, it must pay 
the power syndicate $40 million. After 3 
years the syndicate also can put 100,000 
kilowatts to its own use each year. 

Finally, the profits the syndicate makes 
from its sale of power to the AEC will not 
be subject to Federal income taxes. " 

A sweet deal? Yes. 

For 20 years private utilities have been 
decrying the Government’s public-power 
projects and pleading for Washington to 
let private enterprise do the job. 

The West Memphis deal indicates that 
what the private utilities want is a private 
subsidy, rather than private enterprise. 

If power development must be subsidized, 
a TVA certainly is better than a private 
gravy train for private utiiities. 





Small Business Is the Backbone of 
American Economic Life; Let’s Keep 
It Strong—The Independent Grocers 
Alliance Demonstrates the Strength of 
Voluntary Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Problems 
of Small Business, I have been impressed 
repeatedly by the vigor and resourceful- 
ness of the American independent busi- 
nessman and his ability to blaze new 
trails in genuine service to the public. 

My purpose in planning and guiding 
the constructive work of our committee 
has been to make certain that freedom 
and equality of opportunity are pre- 
served for every type of small business. 

Without small business, this mighty 
Nation never could supply its daily wants 
and needs. The whole economic life of 
the United States of America soon would 
bog down in a quagmire of scarcity and 
want. 

The power and strength of small busi- 
ness in the grocery field is well illustrated 
by the following article from Time maga- 
zine, which tells the story of the very 
successful, and still growing Independent 
Grocers Alliance, headed by President 
Donald Robert Grimes, of Chicago, one 
of our younger business leaders, who has 
demonstrated in mahy ways his stout 
faith that real service is the firmest 
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foundation for business success. The 


article is as follows: 


In a suburb of Chicago last week, Grocer 
Marty Garofalo grossed $25,000 in his bus- 
tling, up-to-date supermarket. That was 
quite a way up from the $200-a-week busi- 
ness he was doing in a neighborhood store 
4 years ago. The difference: Garofalo had be- 
come one of the 5,300 members of the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance, a chain of 
owner-operated stores that, next to the A. & 
P., is the world’s biggest food-retailing or- 
ganization. ~ 

Last week the chain’s President Donald 
Robert Grimes, 47, announced plans to grow 
much bigger. By 1963, he hopes to have 10,- 
000 store members, doing an annual business 
of more than $5 billion, compared with a 
1952 gross of $2.3 billion (and A. & P.’s volume 
for the year ended last February 28 of $3.8 
billion). IGA is biggest in volume among 
voluntary grocer organizations. Second is 
Red & White Corp., with 7,200 stores, but less 
than $2 billion gross. Other big voluntary 
groups: Clover Farm Stores, Inc., United Buy- 
ers Corp. IGA retailers are spending al- 
most $9 million this year on 125 new super- 
markets and enlargement of existing stores, 
Next year, another $10 million will be in- 
vested in stores. 

IGA was conceived in 1926 as the answer 
to the big national chains, which had cap- 
tured 30 percent of the retail food market. 
J. (for Joseph) Frank Grimes, father of IGA’s 
president and a Chicago accountant who 
specialized in auditing the books of whole- 
sale grocery firms, had been watching the 
new chains put independent retailers out of 
busine:s. Why not, he asked, fight the 
chains with their own weapons—centralized 
purchasing and hard-hitting merchandising? 
He signed up 75 stores to try his plan, and 
in the first year their volume went up 20 
percent. 

When Don Grimes, a graduate of the Unt- 
versity of Illinois, who had served an appren- 
ticeship as an A. & P. store manager, joined 
IGA, there were 748 stores. He worked his 
way through several jobs, became assistant 
to the president after a 3-year Army hitch, 
and president when his father retired last 
year. 

To get in step with the trend toward super- 
markets, Don Grimes, in 1946, set about mak- 
ing complete food markets of IGA stores. 
Serving what he calls l1-grocer gais (i. e., 
housewives who do all their marketing in 
1 place) required 1-stop stores and 1-source 
suppliers. He got half of IGA’s wholesalers 
to provide uniform quality meats by ordering 
directly from packers. He persuaded more 
than half of them to stock prepackaged fresh 
fruits and vegetables; started putting out 
IGA-labeled products. Example: 2 months 
ago an IGA wholesaler in Champaign, IIl., 
made a deal with a local dairy to supply milk 
with a special IGA label. Such mass pur- 
chasing helped IGA to cut the price of milk 
2 cents a quart to 19 cents and still make 
a 2-cent profit. Milk sales increased 30 per- 
cent. 

IGA stores, which have expanded into Can- 
ada, run all the way from small stores, which 
may gross as little as $50,000 a year, to the 
foodliner, which grosses an average of $90,000 
a week. To the central office grocers pay 
$600,000 a year a dues ($5.75 a month per 
store) and special service fees. In return 
they can buy at a low markup (314 to 4 per- 
cent) from wholesalers, get window posters, 
market information, and help with anything 
from store budgeting to personnel problems. 

IGA offers a member so many services, says 
Grimes, that “all the grocer has to do is 
unlock the front door and exercise his gifts 
as a salesman, a likable guy, and a square 
businessman.” Says successful grocer Garo- 
falo: “I’ve got supervision and store plan- 
ning and help, I’m a happy man. I'm 
thinkin’ big.” 
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DAV Has Splendid Record of Service — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Disabled 
American Veterans has, through the 
years built up a spléndid record of serv- 
ice to all disabled veterans. Through 
its paid staff of trained service officers, 
themselves disabled veterans, it has 
rendered invaluable assistance to its 
members. 

Its national legislative office has been 
of help to Members of Congress in ex- 
pressing the needs of disabled service- 
men. 

Its activities in all fields have been a 
model of integrity and dedicated service. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an interview with Howard W. 
Watts, national commander of DAV, 
published in the East St. Louis Journal 
of Sunday, July 11, 1954: 

DAV Curer Says House Group AcTion CLEARS 
ORGANIZATION 


“The report of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee giving the Disabled American 
Veterans a clear bill of health proves how 
right the American people have been in 
keeping faith with our organization,” Howard 
W. Watts, of Indianapolis, DAV national 
commander, was scheduled to tell a group 
in East St. Louis, Saturday night. 

Watts, who lost an arm and suffered other 
serious wounds in World War II, was to 
address a meeting of East St. Louis DAV, 
chapter 24, during installation of officers 
Saturday night in the Legion Home. Law- 
rence McGuire, commander, heads the list of 
new officers. 

Watts said Americans understand what 
the DAV has accomplished and are in sup- 
port of its goals. He said the support is sub- 
stantiated by points made in the House 
committee report based on evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee during public 
hearings in Washington, D. C. 

Watts said these points included the DAV 
rendering a valuable service to veterans and 
continuing to render such service, the DAV 
national officers being honest, capable and 
sincere and earnestly working to carry out 
the mandates of the organization, and the 
DAV idento-tag project being well-managed, 
profitable and rendering a real service to 
disabled veterans and to motor vehicle own- 
ers. The idento-tag project is the sending 
of miniature license plates to motorists to 
be used on key chains. The tags identify the 
keys if they are lost. 

Watts said the congressional report should 
be used by the DAV membership as a 
weapon against the campaign now being 
waged against the war handicapped. He 
added that the campaign is fourfold and that 
first it has taken the form of a smear cam- 
paign not only against the DAV but against 
all veterans’ organizations. 

Watts said there is a movement afoot to 
take away Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
for private use, there is an organized effort 
to abolish disability-compensation assistance 
for veterans 50 percent or less disabled, and 
there is a movement to do away with dis- 
ability compensation for 70 percent of the 
disabled veterans in the United States. 

Watts said that unless the DAV continues 
to hold the support of the American people 
and increase its own mem- 
bership enrollment, its will be 
doomed as it was during the dark days of 
the early 1930's, 
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During the past 10 years, the DAV has ob- 

tained nearly $200 million in benefits for dis- 
abled veterans, Watts said. He added that 
they were obtained by the DAV staff of more 
than 190 full-time paid, trained national- 
service officers, themselves disabled veter- 
ans. 
According to Watts, no organization gives 
wider publicity to its finances than does the 
DAV. He said its books are audited annually 
by a nationally recognized firm of certified 
public accountants, and that audit is part of 
the DAV annual Federal corporate report to 
Congress, and a matter of public record. 

Watts said the DAV cost of fund raising is 
low and the margin of profit for use in its 
program of assistance to disabled veterans 
is good. He said that in 1953 it was more 
than 54 percent. 

The national commander said a recent 
nationwide study shows that the public has 
given the DAV an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence. He said a large number indicated 
that the DAV is doing an excellent job and 
only an almost indiscernible number were 
at all critical. 

The DAV program is fivefold, Watts said. 
It calls for disabled veterans receiving the 
finest medical care administered by the VA 
in the most modern hospitals with adequate 


bed facilities. It also calls for disabled vet-. 


erans taking advantage of sound vocational- 
training programs to prepare them to make 
a living despite their handicaps. 

Watts said the DAV also feels that disabled 
veterans should be awarded disability com- 
pensation based on the degree of disabilities 
as well as on present-day cost of living. The 
program also covers job placement. 





The Need for Men Sent by God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following inspiring baccalau- 
reate sermon of Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., New York 
City, presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
at the 135th annual commencement, 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., Sun- 
day, June 13, 1954: 

St. John I: 6: “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” 

God reveals Himself in many ways. He 
may be found though inpersonally in the 
world of nature. Who of us has not watched 
@ sunset in the mountains or on the sea, 
without realizing the truth of the Psalmist’s 
words: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” More precisely nature tells us of an 
orderly universe and upon this basis the 
scientist is able to proceed. 

The research worker in the laboratory is 
engaged in the high task of discovering the 
physical laws of the universe. But God also 
may be seen in the events of history. There 
are many things difficult to appreciate in the 
contemporary scene but as we look back 
through the study of the Bible or in a 
broader way through the researches of his- 
torians such as Arnold Toynbee in the broad 
sweep of history we can realize that there is 
a destiny which shapes our ends, though at 
times it may well seem to be “rough hewn.” 

But supremely and more clearly God re- 
veals Himself through personality. It was 
God's will that the children of Israel should 
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leave Egypt. This was accomplished bec, 
there was a man sent from God whose a 
was Moses. It is God's will that men shoy 
not suffer from disease. There was a ne 
sent from God whose name was Pasteur in 
a time of crisis in the life of our nation» 
was God’s will that we should rem 
There was a man sent from God wh 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

No one, I think, can appreciate Linco}p in 
his quotations from the Bible, his loneliness 
his suffering, his magnanimity ang withal 
his determination without an understang. 
ing of the fact that he felt himseir, with a 
resulting humility of spirit, to be, as per. 
haps he would have put it “an agent of the 
divine providence.” 

But you and I know this revelation of 
truth and goodness through Personality in 
our own experience. This understanding has 
come to us not from abstract theories but in 
the lives of a mother, father, teacher, or 
friend. With all the evident imperfections of 
human nature which we all share, neverthe. 
less this fact abides as a permanent influence 
in our lives. 

But of course for the Christian the 
supreme revelation of God is to be found 
in the life of Jesus Christ. In Him we se 
God as in no other way. He lived and taught 
spiritual laws as binding as any of the 
natural laws upon which so much of oy 
existence is built. The life of Christ js 
either a complete and utter tragedy or else 
it is a complete assurance that at the heart 
of the universe unconquerable goodness 
dwells. 

One of the reasons for the sad candition 
of the world today is that our knowledge 
and practice of physical laws have so far 
outrun our understanding of the spiritual, 
The astounding development of nuclear 
power is, of course, a classic illustration of 
this. There is nothing wrong in such power 
by itself. Indeed it could be no doubt an 
untold blessing to mankind as it is adapted 
to peacetime uses. 

Mr. Henry L. Stimson "pointed out several 
years ago: “The problem of the atom bomb 
has not to do with the atom bomb but lies 
within the hearts of men.” To use sanely 
our awe-inspiring discoveries in the field of 
science demands an obedience to the laws 
of the spirit, an obedience ground in the 
daily life of men as we realize that we are 
men sent by God. | 

It may well be that God has omnipotent 
power. But He has chosen to work His will 
through man and thus to this extent has 
limited Himself in giving to us the priceless 
gift of freedom to choose. We are not auto- 
matons or dwellers in a world slave camp. 
As St. Paul put it “We are laborers together 
with God.” Here is the source of human 
dignity and worth. 

There are so many people who do not 
grasp the way in which God has chosen to 
work. They are always saying “Why does 
God allow such things to happen if there 
is a God of justice and of mercy?” It re- 
minds me of my mother’s description of my 
brother when he was learning to walk. He 
would creep as far as possible from her to 
the other corner of the room, then in trying 
to stand up, would fall. He would always 
and accusingly say, “See what you made 
me do.” 

We cannot break God's laws, follow our 
own sweet will and then blame God for the 
misfortunes which come upon us. Many 
events in life are beyond our control, but 4 
great number of the present evils in the 
world must be laid at the door of man him- 
self. In the Middle Ages great epidemics 
were attributed to an act of God whereas 
all that was needed was cleanliness and sanl- 
tation. What is needed today above all els¢ 
is men of sanity, heart, and faith, who realize 
their calling, that they are men sent by God. 

It is essential that leadership in the present 
crisis be exercized by men of intellectual 
integrity and wide knowledge. The purpose 
of education at its best is to do far more 
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n to equip @ man with particular tools 
ich to earn a livelihood. A proper 
college or a university level 
involves much more than the function of 
a trade school. I understand that in line 
with this observation there are scientific 
schools which are enlarging their courses 
of study to include greater emphasis upon 
the study of the humanities. 

It is impossible to understand the issues 
which confront us apart from knowledge of 
the past because the present is of course a 
result of previous events. We should know 
of the European and the Asiatic background. 
we should understand something of diplo- 
matic history, as well as of conditions in 
other parts of the world. Particularly, at 
Jeast to some degree we should be acquainted 
with the cultures of other civilizations than 
our own. ° 

We cannot combat the evil of communism 
without knowing factually what it is, which 
leads us beyond the question of ideologies 
into that of economics. We should have an 
underrstanding as to why communism has 
made such an appeal to millions of people 
which brings us to questions not only of 
politics and of the standard of living but into 
the realm of psychology. 

I have spoken of other nations, but it is 
essential that we have a knowledge of our 
own national history. How many know 
what are the civil rights to which we are 
entitled under the Constitution? There is 
much discussion pro and con of the fifth 
amendment. How many of us know just 
what it is and why it was originally enacted? 
All of these matters and many more are ex- 
tremely important in the exercise of intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

They are all the more essential today be- 
cause there exists such a vast amount of ex- 
pressed ignorance on every side of almost 
every public question. Prejudice, passion, 
name-calling, partisanship are altogether too 
prevalent, including those who by all odds 
should know better. This is no time for 
snap judgments based upon reactions to 
personalities rather than upon cold and 
solid fact. 

A peculiar responsibility in this regard 
rests upon college and university men, al- 
though it must be frankly admitted that 
passion and prejudice seem to be the pos- 
session of no one group within our society. 
With a man of education, it is not simply a 
question of what he has learned and upon 
which he has passed an examination. It is 
a matter of intellectual integrity, a willing- 
ness and a desire to keep on learning. Edu- 
cation is a temper of mind, a sort of divine 
curiosity, an obedience to the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy mind.” 

However, important as reason and knowl- 
edge are there must be also the consecration 
of those qualities which spring from the 
human heart. Years ago Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, a distinguished Boston physician, de- 
clared in an address to a graduating class 
of trained nurses: “The secret of the care of 
the patient is to care for the patient.” 

This advice is peculiarly pertinent in this 
present day. I am not suggesting a moral 
flabbiness which tries to escape the respon- 
sibilities of decision and of judgment, but 
rather for a depth of compassion and of 
understanding. There is a vast amount of 
bitterness and of hate which simply corrode 
the individual. 

There is grave danger that under the im- 
pact of mass suffering we become impervious 
tohuman need. We read of millions dying 
from starvation, of deportation of entire 
Populations, of the homeless and of those 
in refugee or prison camps, and then we turn 
perhaps to the sporting page. It is impos- 
sible to visualize such a vast amount of pain. 
Yet it is vitally important that we feel each 
one of us something of the burden of the 
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tragedy of today. For in the long run peace 
will not come as the result of force. 

I realize as well as any one the necessity 
of armies, navies, and air forces in the pres- 
ent situation in order that evil transgressors 
cannot triumph by the same means. But 
eventually, if there is to be a real peace 
which is the fruit of righteousness, this can 
only come through trust and understanding 
between peoples. Toward the achievement 
of this goal we must bear a responsibility, for 
such a relationship cannot be unilateral. 

Cruelty and hatred are the results of weak- 
ness and of degeneracy, as have been demon- 
strated so clearly in the past as well as in 
our own generation in Nazi Germany and 
in Communist Russia. We must strive to 
retain a compassion and a great-heartedness 
which to a large extent have been so char- 
acteristic of American life and character at 
the best. 

The thesis of these remarks is that we 
should consider ourselves as men sent from 
God, which implies the quality of faith. The 
life of the spirit seems to ebb and flow in the 
minds and hearts of men. There are periods 
which are known as ages of faith marked by 
great spiritual revival and then the opposite 
trend will take place. Certainly neither the 
19th nor the 20th centuries have been 
marked by the growth of spiritual power. 

But I believe that there are definite straws 
in the wind which indicate a distinct change. 
The very pressures of our times have made 
men think more deeply and prayerfully. 

What are the sources of our morality and 
of our democracy? I believe that they are 
to be found in faith in a living God who is 
the Father of all men. Democracy empha- 
sizes the eternal worth of the individual. 
This to me can be valid as we realize that we 
are the children of God. The world is in a 
state of chaos because there is in general no 
adherence to international law. What is 
needed is not only law but a belief in a Law 
Giver in whose sight even the nations are a 
very little thing. 

Take out of our life true religion, justice, 
mercy, love, and the walking humbly with 
God. and you have destroyed the foundation 
of liberal education, of works of mercy, of 
the most valuable and precious aspects of 
our civilization. 

I am talking in terms of broad generalities, 
but in essence the matter is personal and in- 
ward. There is considerable if not complete 
truth in Dr. Whitehead’s statement that 
“religion is what a man does with his own 
solitariness.” There must be a great com- 
pany of faithful people, but this must be 
comprised of those who have initially met 
this issue within the deep and secret recesses 
of the human heart and soul. , 


All of our chaplains in two World Wars 
have testified to the fact that the average 
American young man has an abysmal igno- 
rance of religion. This is not particularly 
his fault; it is an illustration of lack of em- 
phasis upon the life of the spirit in the 
homes, the school, and college. Just on 
purely educational grounds without knowl- 
edge of Judaism and of Christianity it is 
impossible to grasp the fundamental bases 
of our civilization. But I do not propose to 
attempt at this time an apologetic for the 
Christian religion. 


The fact is that we are faced by an organ- 
ized force determined to destroy all religious 
faith. The answer to this cannot be a mar- 
ginal faith, weak in understanding and in 
purpose. The times cry out for idealism, 
courage, unselfishness, truth—the products 
of a vital and living faith. 

The word “security” is heard on many lips, 
but there can be no security today. What 
the future has in store for any of us is an 
unknown quantity. Of only this can we be 
sure—that there is overwhelming need of 
men of intellectual integrity, of great heart- 
edness, and of a faith that whatever their lot 
may be they have been sent by God. 
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Fifty Million Dollars Spent Annually on 
Research in Connecticut 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, that my 
district, the great State of Connecticut, 
holds a unique position in the industrial 
world is not an accident. It is the re- 
sult of constant search for better ideas, 
devoted application to purpose, and the 
expenditure of funds for continuous re- 
search. In confirmation of this, an arti- 
cle entitled “Fifty Million Dollars Spent 
Annually on Research in Connecticut,” 
written by John J. Egan, labor commis- 
sioner of the State, appeared in the 
monthly bulletin of the State of Con- 
necticut Labor Department for June 19, 
1954. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this informative and interest- 
ing stery in the Recorp for today: 

Connecticut’s leading position in manu- 
facturing activities is no accident but is 
the result of deliberate and planned research. 
Starting with Bli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin in 1792, a host of other sons of 
Connecticut have contributed inventions 
which have been \nstrumental in bringing 
about the high state of industrialization, 
not only in Connecticut but also throughout 
the country. Then there is Eli Terry, father 
of the clock industry. Some of the more 
illustrious of these were Elias Howe, who in- 
vented the sewing machine, Linus Yale and 
his cylinder lock, Samuel Colt and the re- 
volver, Charles Goodyear and vulcanization 
of rubber, and Christian Sharpe, Charles 
Parker, John M. Marlin, Horace Smith, and 
Daniel B. Wesson, all of whom invented 
various kinds of rifles, 

But the cotton gin was not Eli Whitney’s 
major contribution to industry. Rather, it 
was his introduction of the modern factory 
system of quantity production and inter- 
changeable parts which he developed in his 
firearms factory in New Haven and which has 
greatly influenced the development of this 
country. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR RESEARCH 


Industrial research today follows the gen- 
eral objectives of these pioneers—new prod- 
ucts, new and improved materials, and new 
and improved processes. But modern indus- 
trial research, as contrasted to the one-man 
efforts of the past, is big business. 

In Connecticut, approximately 5,400 per- 
sons are engaged directly in such research 
activities, and firms are spending over $50 
million a year. 

The research programs are well coordi- 
nated and performed in modern, well- 
equipped laboratories. In general, the re- 
search is a team effort with the individual re- 
searcher working on one phase of an over- 
all objective. 

In many of the larger research operations, 
activities are centered in a separate especialiy 
equipped building while in small operations, 
it is carried on as part of other engineering 
activities. Nearly all Connecticut manufac- 
turing firms carry on some form of industrial 
research or subscribe to consulting services. 

By industry, the highest concentration of 
research in Connectciut is in electronics, air- 
craft, and chemistry. To emphasize the im- 
portance of this, let us suppose that no new 
developments were made in these fields by 
Connecticut firms since, say, 1946 shortly 
after World War IL. The aircraft engines 
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would be obsolete and helicopters would still 
be in their infancy stage. 
RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Instead, Connecticut is the leading indus- 
trial State in the country in relation to its 
population. In defense contracts awarded, 
Connecticut led the Nation on a per capita 
basis both during World War II and during 
the Korean fighting. Since June 1950, this 
State has received $4,097 million in defense 
awards, or $2,042 per person, the highest per 
capita total of any State in the country. 
Second highest State was Delaware, $1,655; 
followed by Washington, $1,651; and Mich- 
igan, $1,484. Connecticut, with but 1.3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population has handled 
3.8 percent of its defense needs since Korea. 

Another measure of the industrial im- 
portance of a State is the proportion of work- 
ers who are engaged in manufacturing. In 
January, 1954, the most recent period for 
which comparable data are available, Con- 
necticut had the highest proportion, a little 
better than 1 out of 2, of any State in the 
country. The number of factory workers 
was 443,990 or 51.5 percent of the 861,980 
total nonagricultural employees in the 
State. Michigan has the second highest 
concentration with 51.4 percent. 

IN ADJUSTMENT PERIOD 


Connecticut, along with the rest of the 
oountry, is undergoing an adjustment period 
following the heavy production during and 
following the Korean fighting. Soon indus- 
try will be catching its second breath and 
new and improved products will come forth. 
As time goes on, present products will be- 
come obsolete. Our future prosperity will 
then depend on new products, some of which 
are now on drawing boards and others not 
dreamed of yet. 

The future of industry in any State will 
largely depend on the research activity which 
will produce new or better products. Many 
of the new developments will center on 
atomic research. We are fortunate that two 
of our leading universities, Yale and 
Wesleyan, are now carrying out classified re- 
search projects under grants allocated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Governor 
Lodge has recently appointed a committee of 
distinguished New England scientists and 
statesmen to study the application of atomic 
energy for practical use in this region. The 
Electric Boat Co. in Groton has al- 
ready built the first atomic submarine. Con- 
necticut industry has its eye on the pos- 
sibilities of the use of the atom in industry, 
and if past performance is our guide, we 
can be assured that this State will be in the 
forefront of research and development in 
this field. 

Fortunately for Connecticut, manage- 
ment is spending many millions for in- 
dustrial research and this State has workers 
with the ingenuity and skills to develop and 
produce the products of the future. 





Our Heritage of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a speech delivered by my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, at the bi-State con- 
vention of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire branches of the National League of 
ae Postmasters in Rutland on June 
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Our Henrrracr or Freepom 


The late Will Rogers used to say that all 
he knew was what he “seen in the paper,” 
which, of course, was not totally true. All 
of us get ideas from what we read in the 
newspapers. For example, last week I saw 
that Dr. Carlson, former president of UVM, 
addressing a graduating class from Cantor 
State University, told them he “deplores 
what he calls ‘the new four freedoms.’ These 
are ‘freedom from toil,’ ‘freedom from re- 
sponsibilities,’ ‘freedom to take it easy,’ and 
‘freedom to do nothing.’” Said he: “We 
Place less and less emphasis on the joy of 
achievement of joy. 

“This is a social problem we cannot evade 
much longer. Our generation denies what 
once was a self-evident truth—that only 
through work does man fulfill himself and 
realize his latent capacities.” 

With some reservations, I heartily sub- 
scribe to his sentiments, while I also agree 
with the publicity man for General Electric, 
who says this week: “It is difficult to write 
a definition of the American way, but it is 
easy to find good examples. Here is one: 

“Back in the twenties,” says he, “there 
Was a stage play about a factory that made 
mechanical men, who repaid their creators 
by trying to wreck civilization. The term 
‘robot’ has made people uneasy ever since. 

“How smart can a machine be? At Gen- 
eral Electric we're beginning to find out. 
For some years now we've been working with 
machines that come startlingly close to 
duplicating the thought processes of men. 

“Can they outsmart men? The reassur- 
ing fact is just the opposite: they make men 
even smarter by taking over routine mental 
chores and freeing men for the creative 
thinking only human minds can encompass. 


“General Electric is using machines with 
‘electronic brains’ in engineering, account- 
ing, and management to speed our most 
important product, progress. 

“A jet engine used to be designed by trial 
and error. You had to build it first, or a 
costly model, to find out how it would work. 
Now, an electronic computer helps solve long 
and complex jet development problems in 
advance. In 15 minutes it goes through 8 
million mathematical calculations and 
comes up with an answer that would take 
a mathematician 7 years. With ‘think ma- 
chines,’ engineers can bring you new and 
better products quicker. 

“It used to take 7 days to put together 
the payroll in one of our plants. Now an 
‘electronic brain’ gets rid of the drudgery 
and cuts the time to 4 hours. 

“In management, ‘hunch’ is giving way to 
fact. Electronic data-processing machines 
can zip through head-spinning statistics on 
things like market changes, product design 
factors and income trends to come up with 
the answers General Electric managers need 
to make sound decisions, not hopeful 
guesses. Patterns emerge that make it pos- 
sible to avoid errors. In time new light may 
be shed on the reasons for boom and bust. 
It looks like everyday living might catch 
up at last with our fantastic progress in 
science. 

“Machines that can read, write, do arith- 
metic, measure, feel, remember, now make 
it possible to take the load off men’s minds, 
just as machines have eased the burden on 
our backs. 


“But these fantastic machines still depend 
on people to design and build and guide and 
use them. What they replace is drudgery— 
not people, or General Electric wouldn't 
be so enthusiastic about them. Because it is 
people, with their hopes, desires, and jobs, 
that we depend on for customers. Machines 
can’t dream. 

“Don’t worry; smart though they are, ma- 
chines will never be as smart as people. Not 
while people are smart enough to think them 
up, smart enough to let them do man’s 
drudging work.” 
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Which reminds me that while al) pr 
is change, all change is not progress. Which 
also emphasizes there would be neither 
change nor progress were it not for the free. 
doms we enjoy, for which lightly as we seem 
sometimes to prize them or Carelessly tg 
guard them, we have our ancestors to thank 

Our ancestors were selected men ang 
women, chosen by life and character for self. 
reliance in the face of hardship, peri) and 
the mystery of uncharted seas ang lands 
Only the strongest hearts enlisted for tn 
great adventure. 

After 1776 they were free. Free to choose 
their own governors, make their own laws. 
mold their own policies, and destiny; free to 
criticize their officials; to recall them; even, 
if need be, to punish them. Pree to change 
after mature deliberation, the basic Consti. 
tution of their Government. 

They could stand up as freemen before 
courts of their own making. 

They were free to move from place to place 
from one employment to another, from 
crowded quarters to virgin soil. 

They were free to experiment, invent 
start their own enterprises, develop new 
products and industries; free to triple the 
bounty of the land with machines that re. 
placed serfdom with science; free to enq 
menial labors of the shop or road with me- 
chanical marvels that made almost every 
worker a technician proud of his skill, his 
leisure, and his place in his community. 

They were free to think and read and say 
what they wished, so long as they did not 
injure others; they could practice whatever 
religion they preferred, and raise a hundred 
varieties of temples and prayers to God. 

They were free to fail cr succeed, free to rise 
from the lowest level to the highest place in 
wealth, influence, and fame. 

Above all, they were free to learn, to ab- 
sorb the heritage of the race in technical 
development, morals, wisdom, literature, and 
art. 

It was these freedoms more than anything 
else, that transformed the earth into un- 
paralleled abundance, made a hundred thou. 
sand new tools, invented 10,000 time-saving, 
wealth-creating processes and devices, less- 
ened labor, multiplied goods, and built an 
industry that could produce more than all 
Europe together; that could arm itself, and 
its allies as well, for victory against power- 
ful enemies on a dozen fronts; and could 
at the same time maintain a standard of liv- 
ing higher than any other society has ever 
reached even in the fullness and security 
of peace. 

The United States has survived many 
bleak periods which must have seemed at 
their time like the end of the road. As 4 
Nation we thrived on crises and grew 
stronger, more closely united, more power- 
ful. Thus it is now. Thus it will always be. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago on 
the 30th day of April, 1789, was consum- 
mated a work commenced years before, but 
not accomplished nor concluded till that 
day, when the people of what we now know 
as the United States, those fearless colonists, 
acting under the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility, achieved and completed the most 
transcendent act involving power that social 
man in his mortal condition can perform. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are parts 
of one consistent whole, founded upon one 
and the same theory of government, then 
new in practice, though not as a theory, for 
it had been working itself into the mind of 
man for many ages, and had been especially 
expounded in the writings of Locke. 

There are yet, even at this day, many 
speculative objections to this theory. Even 


in our own country there are still philoso- 
phers who deny the principles asserted in 
the Declaration, as self-evident truths—who 
deny the natural equality and inalienable 
rights of man—who deny that all just pow- 
ers of government are derived from the con- 


sent of the governed. 
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1 speak to matters of fact. There is the 
jaration of Independence. There is the 
Deewitution of the United States. Let them 
speak for themselves. 
Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
Dnited States first elected by the single 
isive vote of Matthew Lyon, Member of 
~ ress from Vermont, when first inaug- 
oe “delivered an oration which contains 
- best definition of fundamental democ- 
oe and the American ideal admittedly ever 
propounded. Let me quote briefly. 

“Jt is proper you should understand,” said 
he, “what I deem the essential principles of 
our Government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I 
will compress them within the narrowest 
compass they will bear, stating the general 
principle, but not all its limitations. Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political; 

ace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none; 
the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent admin- 
istrations for our domestic concerns, and th¢ 
surest bulwark against antirepublican ten- 
dencies; the preservation of the general gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigor, 
as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people; a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution, where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided; absolute acqui- 
escence in the decisions of the majority, 
the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism; a well 
disciplined militia, our best.reliance in peace 
and for the first moments of war, till regu- 
lers may relieve them; the supremacy of the 
civil over the military authority; economy in 
the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burdened; the honest payment of our debts, 
and sacred preservation of the public faith, 
encouragement of agriculture, and of com- 
merce as its handmaid; the diffusion of in- 
formation and arraignment of all abuses at 
the bar of public reason; freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of person, 
under the protection of the Habeas Corpus; 
and trial by juries impartially selected. 
These principles form the bright contella- 
tion which has gone before us, and guided 
our steps through an age of revolution and 
reformation. The wisdom of our ages and 
blood of our heroes have been devoted to 
their attainment; they should be the creed 
of our political faith; the text of civic in- 
struction; the touchstone by which to try 
the services of those we trust; and should 
we wander from them in moments of error or 
of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps 
and to regain the road which along leads to 
peace, liberty, and safety.” 

Obviously we have departed divergently 
from the paths of which our forefathers 
hewed out of the wilderness for us to follow. 
So far as disregard of fundamentals is in- 
volved, we are on the same road followed by 
nations long lost in the oblivion of their 
own selfishness and spinelessness. There 
can be no successful denial of that state- 
ment. It is time for us to get back on those 
highways which were followed that made us 
the Nation we were. 

We cannot flirt with our own funeral any 
longer just because we love the parade. We 
cannot live on the flowers of public benef- 
— which will bury us and decorate our 

The truth is that as a nation we are risking 
the loss of our heritage. 

Our forefathers laid the foundation of our 
Nation on the assumption that the citizens 
Would participate in their Government, ac- 
cepting the bility as well as enjoying 
the privileges of ‘ 

We have drifted out to sea and away from 
thisconcept. We have been wishing for good 
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government without working for it. Too 
many of us have left the responsibilities of 
citizenship and the control of our public 
affairs to political machines, made up of men 
whom we would not employ in our own enter- 
prises; whom we would not retain as lawyers, 
for whose knowledge, ability, and admin- 
istrative experience we have no respect; and 
in whose character and integrity we have 
no confidence. 

“If good men won’t hold office, bad men 
will,” said Calvin Coolidge. 

One of the clearest lessons of history is 
that a nation declines when its citizens lose 
their zest for work and become indolent and 
pleasure-seeking on the basis that some- 
body other than they pays the bills. 

“It stands to reason it ought not be neces- 
sary to have to urge men and women in a 
democracy to vote to protect themselves. 
But it is.” I hold that no nation can re- 
main great unless its citizens are industrious, 
in their own behalf. Are they? We shall 
be ruined by the selfishness of those who 
believe this is a good government in which to 
live—off somebody else. Alleged social secu- 
rity which makes a loafer and part-time 
pauper out of an able bodied citizen is a 
threat, not a panacea, and breeds insecurity. 

I recognize that time and conditions in- 
evitably change. While all progress is 
change, all change is not progress. We see 
ali around us however, mounting evidence 
that work is increasingly regarded as an evil 
to be escaped, rather than a blessing to be 
cherished; a burden to be cast off rather 
than an opportunity to be of service to 
others; a malediction rather than a benedic- 
tion. We cannot accept this philosophy of 
life and be worthy of our heritage. We 
should not encourage and induce unemploy- 
ment under the guise of social security by 
offering a prize to parasites on the body 
politic who litter our street corners after 
payday, the check coming from the workers 
to pay idlers—They are barnacles on the ship 
of state—the deserving should be protected. 
The parasites and barnacles should be com- 
pelled to earn their livelihood; we have no 
good reason to maintain such a class of peo- 
ple at our expense, able-bodied slackers as 
they are. 

Thrift has been defined as “the wise use 
without abuse of human and material re- 
sources.” The essence of thrift is to spend 
less than we earn. We have entirely ignored 
that principle of late, and altogether. 

It was extravagance and moral decay that 
ruined Rome. Taxation in our country at all 
levels now takes more than 30 percent of the 
national income. The Federal debt has now 
risen to the astronomical figure of around 
$300 billion. I wonder how long it will take 
the American people to learn the lesson 
to be derived from the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. Will they learn before it is too late? 
It is high time for us “to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety,” before we lose all our liberty. 

The 18th article of the Constitution of the 
State of Vermont, originally article 16 of the 
Constitution of the State of Vermont, adop- 
ted in 1777 (14 years before Vermont was 
admitted to the Union) significantly reads as 
follows: 

“Frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles and a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, industry, and fru- 
gality are absolutely necessary to preserve 
the blessings of liberty, and keep govern- 
ment free.” They loved their freedom. We 
lost most of what they left us. 

You sociologically minded, political econ- 
omists in embryo, please note that “upon 
every department of such a government” as 
that of which our ancestors laid the founda- 
tion “the people exert an unremitted in- 
fluence, and stamp on all its measures the 
impress of their character.” 

The general diffusion of intelligence con- 
stitutes the life of a free government, for 
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“persons and people called upon to act,” 
said the founders, “should become accus- 
tomed to think, though ordinarily they 
cannot possess extended and comprehensive 
views of other systems of government, they 
should at least understand their own.” 

“The whole science of government,” said 
Daniel Chipman, “consists in a knowledge 
of the practical operation of principles and 
with the science of government thus under- 
stood, the citizens of every free government 
owe it to themselves and their posterity to 
become therewith familiarly acquainted,” 
the preservation of their political institu- 
tions, depends, under Divine Providence, on 
themselves. 

The people of Vermont are surprisingly ill 
informed with respect to the history of their 
State prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1777; and are unfamiliar with and 
unappreciative of the efforts of their fore- 
bears to establish the State of Vermont 
which constitutes their glorious heritage. 

The truth is, and it is interesting to note 
that “The history of the government of 
Vermont previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1777 is involved in much 
obscurity. There was no regular government 
in the State. Everything was unsettled. 
No social compact existed, nor any bond of 
union, save that which resulted from neces- 
sity, common wants and common dangers; 
and everything that bore the resemblance 
of organization was premature offspring of 
urgent necessity. 

On the second day of July 1777, the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution ap- 
pointed a council of safety to act uytil the 
Government was organized. “Under it,” 
says one historian, “the Government was in 
principle nothing short of absolute despot- 
ism. How a people so tenacious of their 
rights could have submitted to the admini- 
stration of such a Government evidences no 
ordinary devotedness to a common cause. 
However, the exercise by the Council of the 
dangerous power inherent therein and 
granted to it seldom exceeded the limits 
prescribed by a just regard to and for the 
public safety. 

Vermont State papers, accompanying 
records, and documents, the journals of the 
Council of Safety, the records of the Council 
of Censors, the laws absorbingly instructive, 
and very enlightening to any student of 
government who wishes to be informed as to 
how and why governments are formed and 
do grow. These state papers, models of their 
land formulated by men educated in the 
school of experience, pioneers if you please 
take second place to none of the political 
documents which came out of the minds of 
others of their day and generation—masters 
of English; forensic; positive; declarative; 
they spoke the language of those who loved 
liberty, proposed to retain it; were ready to 
die for it to defend it. 

How many people in Vermont ever read 
these historic documents? Patterns of 
English prose used by other lovers of liberty; 
filled with the best thought of those inspired 
by necessities confronting them; covering 
complaints against tyranny while defying the 
tyrant; offering to establish freedom, but 
not at the price of surrendering a single 
liberty they enjoyed. Have you read real 
history as it was made? Not unless you 
know the truth thereof I have spoken by 
reading those priceless possessions, not only 
of Vermonters, but of all lovers of liberty. 

I have lived long enough to find out after 
the Spanish-American War, World War I, 
and World War II, that there is no peaceful 
diplomatic solution to our problems. We 
have always done too much erroneously and 
too little, right, too late. 

Our destiny requires that we should have 
made and should use our power to accom- 
plish the salvation of civilization. Not to do 
it, to wait much longer is to inherit a place 
with the other buried civilizations, some 
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five in number, which never had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to sustain and to maintain 
even the principles for which they stood. 
Our country is losing its soul. 

It is high time we foreswore our senti- 
mentally laudable, but practically unattain- 
able purpose and intent to become the im- 
poser and impressor of our democratic ideolo- 
gies on all people all over the world. “What 
does it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world but loses his own soul?” is still the 
great question that confronts us. To it there 
is but one answer, namely, nothing. 

The self-seekers, the weaklings, the so- 
called and would-be liberals, the wild-eyed 
progressives, the crack-pot fellow travelers 
who follow or are followed by the commies 
or affiliated with the parlor pinks, in short, 
the opportunists !m every field dedicated to 
subversion, perversion, and selfish aggran- 
dizement have swarmed into all activities in 
which we should have indulged, and taken 
over our responsibilities everywhere right 
before our face and eyes. With ears to hear 
and eyes to see, we have neither heard nor 
seen. We have perfectly, obtusely, and ab- 
solutely been deaf, dumb, and blind as to 
what has been going on. 

Nevertheless, the people of the United 
States have proved their good will toward 
their fellow men, even to many who have 
been their enemies, by accepting the stag- 
gering burdens of taxation in order that 
others who are less privileged could improve 
their living standards as well as their se- 
curity. Every dollar of foreign aid given— 
whether for food or clothing, machinery or 
technical assistance—comes out of the 
pockets of the American taxpayers. You 
cannot find in the recorded annals of his- 
tory another example or parallel of a whole 
nation willingly taxing itself to help the less 
fortunate in other countries with dollars, 
gdods, and technical help in order to bring 
about a world in which not only the 160 mil- 
lion people of the United States, but all peo- 
ples may live in greater comfort and peace. 

The American way of life passionately seeks 
peace. It is a way of life that is demon- 
strably supported by deeds and not false 
promises; moreover, a way of life that Amer- 
ica does not and should not seek to force 
upon any country. Yet, nations everywhere 
can, if they wish, learn from their many 
million American friends, the world’s great- 
est exponents of risk capital enterprise, what 
wages and the incentives of profit under a 
free government, can also do for them. 

Unless our Nation returns to the simple 
but spacious faith that gave us our national 
character and greatness, we are doomed to 
extinction, to join the long roll of nations 
which in prosperity have forgotten the faith 
which created them and the convictions 
which sustained them. And unless our pub- 
lic education can return again to these great 
living truths and without apology can 
present them as a living faith, I can see no 
human prospect that our free Republic can 
survive. 

Let those who love America, who cherish 
its heritage and the God who gave it, gird 
themselves for one supreme effort to reverse 
the current, to bring our country and its 
children back to fundamentals to that kind 
of instruction which will impart informa- 
tion, stimulate individual thinking, restore 
the almost lost sense of moral obligation, 
make them fit for a life worth living. The 
task is great, but by no means impossible. 
The damage to this generation has been done 
by man. It can be repaired by man, if those 
who would repair it are willing to take the 
time and use the energy to do it. 

We should dedicate our every strength 
against the gripping curse of communistic 
larcenists, the blight of those fellow travelers 
in our schools and colleges, alleged liberals 
who promote so-called progressive education, 
guard our liberty, and make sure we turn 
back those lustful men who would unwisely 
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and subversively undertake to persuade us 
to close our eyes while they rob us of the 
things for which our fathers fought in order 
that we might have a chance to keep our 
children free. 





Jobless Benefits War on Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the cosponsors of H. R. 9430, the 
Unemployment Compensation Standards 
Act of 1954, introduced by Congressman 
Arme Foranp, I include in the Recorp a 
timely article by Thomas L. Stokes en- 
titled “Jobless Benefits War on Again”: 
JOBLESS BENEFITS Wak ON AGAIN—TRUMAN 

ProposaL Was DeEreaTED AROUND END oF 

War; Issuz Now Revivep; State RIGHTS 

Stitt Stumsirne Brock 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


History is repeating itself in Congress on 
the issue of unemployment benefits. 

This takes us back around the end of 
the Second World War when an attempt was 
made in Congress, on recommendations of 
then President Truman, to increase the 
amount of unemployment benefits and ex- 
tend their duration unter a Federal l:w 
that would provide unifurm standards for 
the whole country. It was presented as an 
emergency measure, to last for 2 years, be- 
cause of forecasts of Government economists 
of large-scale unemployment in the transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime economy. 

Congress, however, refused to comply, 
defeating the Truman proposal through the 
familiar Republican-Southern conservative 
Democratic coalition. Nor did the unem- 
ployment emergency develop, and thereafter 
the issue raised by Mr. Truman subsided. 

It is being raised again now and accentu- 
ated by current unemployment. The specific 
occasion is consideration by Comgress of that 
part of President Eisenhower’s social wel- 
fare program for extending unemployment 
insurance to cover Federal Government 
workers and employes of small businesses 
now exempted. The President also urged 
uniform duration of benefits of 26 weeks all 
over the country, the range now being from 
16 to 26% weeks, and an increase in pay- 
ments to between 60 and 67 percent of the 
average wage in a State, but not less than 
50 percent of the wages of the individual 
worker. But, unlike President Truman, he 
recommended that these standards be ap- 
plied by the States themselves, which have 
jurisdiction under our existing law, instead 
of by Federal statute. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell sent messages to State Governors 
week ago appealing for their adoption of the 
President's recommendations. 

Nothing has happened. 

Because of the failure of the States to 
act, and because of the still sizable unem- 
ployment, a move was made in the House last 
week by a Democrat, Representative Foranp, 
of Rhode Island, to write into Federal law 
on a uniform basis the duration of payments 
and their amount which President Eisen- 
hower had recommended, but failed to get, in 
the States. The Foranp scale would mean 
weekly benefits ranging from $32 to $56, 
varying with the State, as compared with a 
present range of $20 to $33. He submitted 





efit coverage. It was defeated, 241 to 110. 
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The House thereafter passed 
istration bill that extends ee 
compensation to Federal Government ona: 
ers and businesses that employ four or a : 
persons. About 4 million more Persons = 
be brought under the unemployment mat 
ance system by this measure, which is a 
first expansion of the law since it was z 
ae in 1935. Previously, businesses a 
P aa ond less that eight persons were ex. 

The fight to liberalize unemplo 
pensation will continue in the Scuate len : 
will take up the administration bill later 
There Senator KenNepy, Democrat, of y,”’ 
sachusetts, will offer the identica] amend. 
ment sponsored by Mr. Foranp in the Hou : 
There, too, will be presented the argument, 
heard in the House, among them that whe 
ent benefits, which average less than $25 
for the country, are insufficient, ang that 
many workers already have exhausted their 
benefits during the extended econom 
“readjustment.” ' 

“Not only are payments inade uate,” 
Mr. Foranp during House abate, “has on 
duration is far too short to carry worker 
until they are able to find other jobs, At 
the present time about 40,000 workers a 
week are exhausting their rights to pa 
ments. . 

“So far this year well over one-half mil. 
lion workers have exhausted their benefit 
rights.” 

Again, as in the case of the Truman proe 
posals a decade ago, it was the familiar Re. 
publican-Southern Democratic Coalition that 
defeated liberalized unemployment benefits 
Against Mr. Foranp’s amendment were 173 
Republicans and 68 Democrats, the latter 
mostly from the South. Supporting it were 
93 Democrats, chiefly from the East and 
Far West, and 16 Republicans, the latter 
mostly from the industrial East. However, 
8 southern Democrats—4 of them from Ala. 
bama—and 8 border State Democrats sup- 
ported the Rhode Island legislator. 

The argument most used, as with the 
Truman proposals, was State rights. Op- 
ponents of a Federal standard insisted that 
the system must be preserved as a State 
system with States fixing the rates of bene- 
fit and duration. 

Unfortunately, economic “readjustments” 
seem to recognize no State boundaries, 





The Framework of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my distinguished constituents, J. George 
Fredman, has prepared a very fine book- 
let called The Framework of Democracy. 
Because of the wide interest in patriotic 
matters among Members of Congress and 
the general public, I include Commander 
Fredman’s letter to me in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

Jersey Crry, N. J., July 6, 1954. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN OsMERS: When the talk 
about fifth amendment, civil rights, and 
other related issues became so common, like 
thousands of other Americans, I sought in 
bookstores, patriotic organizations, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and elsewhere to find our 
fundamental documents between one cover. 
I was not successful, except as parts of large 
expensive books. ‘There were, of course, sep- 
arate pamphlets available with one of the 
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nts, either the Declaration of Inde- 
eeodenct, the Constitution, or the Bill of 
Rights. 


Since there seemed to be such an impor- 
tant need for these documents to be easily 
and cheaply available to every American— 
and especially to our youth and our boys 
in military service—I sat down myself, col- 
Jated them, and had them printed in a book- 
jet which I have named “The Framework of 

ocracy.” 
Oris is not a profit venture in any sense 
of the word. I hope these booklets will be 
distributed in the millions—the more the 
petter—for the enlightenment of the Nation. 
Through the patriotic cooperation of John A. 
pado, head of the Terminal Printing & Lith- 
ographing Co., in Hoboken, N. J., I believe 
this 36-page booklet containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the Monroe Doctrine, the Four Free- 
doms, and a list of our Presidents can be 
produced for between 10 and 15 cents a copy. 

As a former national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
and national treasurer of the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism, I appre- 
ciate probably more than most people the 
necessity for keeping the great American 
documents alive in the minds and hearts of 
ll. 

; I know many of your colleagues distribute 
patriotic mementos from time to time and 
I hope you will call to their attention the 
existence of this little booklet The Frame- 
work of Democracy. Sample copies and fur- 
ther information can be had by writing 
directly to me. 

Sincerely, 

J. GEORGE FREDMAN. 





Another Kind of Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Ishould like to include an editorial from 
the July 9, 1954 issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine entitled “Another Kind of Danger’: 

ANOTHER KIND OF DANGER 


In a Supreme Court decision growing out 
of an espionage trial during the First World 
War, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes coined 
the phrase “a clear and present danger” to 
define and delimit the circumstances under 
which words and, by inference, actions may 
be considered treasonable. 


It seems to us that this famous phrase 
has been pretty well forgotten by many of 
our congressional investigators of late, and 
that it should be remembered. For Justice 
Holmes’ words are capable of a broader in- 
terpretation than might be apparent at first 
glance. And they hold the key which should 
guide the investigators if their inquiries 
into communism in the United States are 
to be conducted intelligently and in the 
tradition of American justice. 

First of all, a clear and present danger does 
exist. Its focal point is in Moscow, where 
the decisions and actions of the Soviet leaders 
dictate America’s major diplomatic policies 
and force upon us @ massive military defense 
program. 

Other dangers, clear and present and ema- 
hating from Moscow, are to be found in the 
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decisions and actions of the Peiping govern- 
ment, in the aggression in Asia, in the Com- 
munist efforts to infiltrate the governments 
and propagandize the peoples of free coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

And the danger exists in. the United States, 
though the hard-core Communists in this 
country today are obviously far less numer- 
ous and influential than they are, say, in 
Italy or France. Yet there is a fiurry of 
wild-swinging excitement over communism 
here which cannot be matched in other 
free countries where the Red menace is much 
greater. This excitement is inspired and 
perpetuated almost wholly by a handful of 
investigating committeemen in Congress. 
Rather than eradicating such danger as 
exists, they are increasing its potentialities 
by obscuring and confusing the real issue. 

One of their non-Holmesian practices is to 
rake the dead ashes of past Communist asso- 
ciations, real or suspected. The investigators 
often seem to forget that 1954 is not 1934 
or 1944. Twenty years ago the country was 
in the grip of a depression. A lot of young- 
sters, jobless or dismayed by the economic 
turbulence and instability, sought some- 
thing to cling to. Many flirted with parlor- 
pinkism. Some embraced communism. But 
cold statistics show that most of them have 
long since defected. 

Ten years ago America and Russia were 
allied in the desperate fight against the Nazis. 
Aid and friendship to the Soviets were vir- 
tually official Government policies. Natu- 
rally many citizens, with the best will in 
the world, were moved to join organizations 
which later proved to be fronts for Com- 
munist subversion. 

The postwar years, of course, exposed the 
Moscow-directed conspiracy in all its du- 
plicity, cynicism, and cruelty. Thousands 
of patriotic Americans must then have 
learned the facts of Soviet life, and fied 
from the front organizations or from the 
party itself. Today it seems reasonable to 
assume that all that remains of the Com- 
munist Party, United States of America, is a 
relatively small group of zealots and fanatics. 

Their intentions are harmful. And those 
of them who are in positions to do actual 
harm to this country’s safety should be 
rooted out of sensitive spots. It must be 
done in the light of a clear and present 
danger. It is scarcely necessary to neglect 
legislative duties, to waste time and money, 
to employ the typically totalitarian methods 
of innuendo and prosecutor-judge-jury in- 
vestigation, in order to prove that somebody 
was a Communist sympathizer 20 years ago, 
or a friend of the Soviets a decade later. 

Yet the only ex-Communists who seem to 
have escaped unsmirched from the congres- 
sional hearing rooms are the name droppers 
and talebearers who ride the investigation 
circuit and make almost a profession of in- 
forming. Some of their accusations have 
been patently false. But the life of anyone, 
innocent or not, at whom they point the ac- 
cusing finger is never quite the same again. 
Or at least it is not in today’s emotion- 
charged climate. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves once 
more that the struggle between freedom and 
totalitarian enslavement is essentially a 
struggle for men’s minds and sympathies all 
over the world. It is much preferable to 
fight communism with example and persua- 
sion than with lives and dollars. But do you 
think that the United States, founded upon 
the doctrine of the dignity of the individual 
and the rights of man, has earned many 
converts to that doctrine abroad by some of 
the recent inquisitorial shows put on in 
Washington? 

Responsible members of both parties 
should take measures to quiet the investi- 
gative clamor which is a compound of con- 
fusion, fear, bad Judgment, and a hunt for 
heads and headlines, It is time that not 
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only Washington but the whole country re- 
member anew that, while subversion is a 
crime, nonconformity of thinking is not. It 
is time for an end to the hounding of hon- 
estly repentent political sinners—and they 
are many—whose only misdeeds were an 
innocent or ignorant brush with leftism in 
the past. 

All of us should take a calm, intelligent, 
and unfrightened look at the clear and pres- 
ent danger for what it is. Congressional in- 
vestigations have their proper function, but 
it is the duly constituted law-enforcement 
officers and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who have the basic responsibility for 
preserving our free institutions. 





Tourism Is Big Business in Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the June issue of West Texas To- 
day, official publication of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, is the va- 
cation and travel number of that maga- 
zine. It contains information on tourist 
attractions throughout the State. 

Among the material included in this 
issue of West Texas Today is a report 
from the Texas Highway Department, 
showing that recreational travel in Texas 
has come to be big business. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vistrors SPENT $356,477,218 Last YEAR 

In 1953, Texas played host to 17,573,500 
visitors from other States. These visitors 
spent $356,477,218 in Texas, and Texans 
spent an additional $414,000,000 on recrea- 
tional travel within the State border to 
bring the total cash outlay to $770,477,218. 

These figures were compiled by the In- 
formation Statistics Division of the Texas 
Highway Department. 

In its tourist industry report for last year, 
the Highway Department states that the 
average tourist party consisted of 2.7 persons 
who spent $7.53 per person per day, stayed 
5.5 days, spent $41.42 per individual per 
visit. 

California again ranks number one in the 
list of States whose citizens travel into and 
through Texas, with 1,272,300 the count for 
1953. Every State and the District of Co- 
lumbia was represented in Texas by visitors 
last year, and 137,400 came from foreign 
countries. 

Almost 7,000 came from little Vermont— 
the last on the list in descending order by 
number of visitors. Louisiana, with 621,000, 
was seeond high and Illinois placed third 
with 522,600. 

Among the many interesting statistics in 
the report is the revelation that the size of 
the traveling parties was largest in July, but 
expenditure per person was at the lowest 
figure that month while in November the 
size of the parties was smallest but expendi- 
ture per person was highest. 

Of all the visitors, 41 percent were mak- 
ing their first trip to Texas, with February 
claiming a high of 45 percent and Novem- 
ber tallying 37 percent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Group 
Health Institute in St. Paul, Minn., on 
June 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress sy Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, AT THE GROUP HEALTH INSTI- 
TuTe, ST. PavL, MINN., JUNE 18, 1954 


Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to meet with you this evening to discuss the 
health needs of our Nation. The responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to help 
meet those health needs has been recognized 
by three successive national administrations. 
It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who first said 
that adequate medical care is one of the basic 
human rights of all Americans. It was Harry 
8S. Truman who sought to implement that 
principle by submitting a plan for compre- 
hensive health insurance to the Congress. 
It was most recently Dwight D. Eisenhower 
who said: “The means for achieving good 
health should be accessible to all. A per- 
son's location, occupation, age, race, creed, 
or financial status should not bar him from 
enjoying this access.” 

The responsibility to meet the health 
needs of the American people is indeed now 
an established American policy, and yet our 
progress has been slow and the price we pay 
for our inaction is high. 

There are four basic problems of health 
that today face the American society. They 
are: (1) The high cost of medical care; (2) 
the maldistribution of medical facilities; 
(3) the shortage of qualified personnel; and 
(4) the need to expand research and con- 
quer disease. 

Our Nation has made great progress and 
we can be proud of the accomplishments of 
modern medicine. Modern public health 
has today been developed to the point where 
individuals and nations can be protected 
against most diseases. At the turn of the 
century the death rate for the United States 
was 17 per 1,000. Today it is less than 10 
per 1,000. Life expectancy at birth in- 
creased from about 47 years in 1900, and is 
today at an all-time high of more than 67 


years. 

Doctors tell me that the adoption of mod- 
ern preventive measures in obstetrics and 
pediatrics has caused’ a decided decrease in 
maternal and infant mortalities. The 
childhood diseases of children are still prev- 
alent, but they no longer cause the tragic 
deaths of the past. Fifty years ago, the 
combined death rate for measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, and 
meningitis was 75 per 1,000. According to 
the latest figures I have available, the rate 
is now 2.5 per 1,000, or a reduction of about 
97 percent. 

The status of civilian health in America 
mow can be favorably compared with the 
level of health in most of the leading na- 
tions in the world. 

But it would be a serious mistake for us 
to be satisfied with this record for we are 
far from the full potentialities of 
public health. We have not yet conquered 
disease. There are a great many unsolved 
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health problems. There are still many in- 
fectious diseases not brought under control. 

Dean of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, Dr. James Simmons, recently re- 
ported that there are more than 2,500,000 
infectious diseases officially recorded by doc- 
tors—and he was not referring to poliomy- 
elitis. Every year more than a million and 
half childhood infections are reported. In 
addition there were about half a million 
venereal infections. We are far from real- 
izing the full potentialities of what modern 
medicine can bring to the American people. 

We have not yet developed adequate pre- 
ventive measures for mental diseases. Ac- 
cording to experts, one-fourth of the pati- 
ents in our general hospitals are there be- 
cause of emotional reactions. Almost 13,000 
are admitted to mental hospitals every year. 


- About 3 million children have emotional or 


behavior disorders. We must extend re- 
search to prevent disease of the mind. 

The prevention of the degenerative dis- 
eases is another frontier. About one-half 
of all the people who die are 65 years of 
age or older. Most of these deaths are 
attributed to some form of heart diseases. 
Cancer seems to be on the increase. We 
must further stimulate basic research to dis- 
cover methods to prevent and conquer cancer 
and other chronic degenerative diseases. 

We have many other health problems in 
America: nutritional deficiencies, poor hous- 
ing, pollution of our streams, atmospheric 
contamination. On top of these problems 
we face new disease hazard areas from pos- 
sible atomic or hydrogen attacks, sabotage, 
psychological or biological warfare. We must 
prepare ourselves to face these new hazards. 

In the face of these growing needs the 
Government of the United States must have 
the vision and the courage to come to grips 
with the problem. 


Yet, the administration in Washington in- 
sists on cutting down on its budget request 
to Congress for medical research and hos- 
pital and research facilities. This, I sug- 
gest, is false economy. 

The administration’s budget reduced re- 
search funds to the Public Health Service 
by $10 million less than the budget of the 
Truman administration—and even that 
budget was inadequate. The Truman budget 
provided $15 million for the construction of 
health facilities. The Eisenhower budget 
provides no funds for construction of re- 
search facilities, even though there are today 
applications on file for projects that would 
cost $150 million. 

As a result of the administration’s new 
budget, it has been necessary for the Public 
Health Service to eliminate the mobile X-ray 
units for tuberculosis control even though 
it is estimated that there are today 8 out 
of every 1,000 Americans with tuberculosis 
in some form—more than one-half of these 
unknown. At any moment there are 400,000 

with active tuberculosis—150,000 are 


bile X-ray program. 
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was lost due to premature deaths 
tuberculosis in 1952. 

True economy, my friends, would be th 
establishment of a program which eliminates 
tuberculosis from our society. This ig the 
real way to save money for the Americ; 
society. ™ 

There is much more that I can say about 
the budget and its neglect of health re. 
search. Research funds are sharply bej : 
cut in cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and th 
other afflictions which cause millions to Hy 
fer and which cost our Nation millions of 
dollars in productivity loss. 

Research and public health is, however 
but one phase of a comprehensive, effective 
medical program for the American People 
A serious and perplexing problem which the 
American people face is the cost of medica) 
care. Let me say a word about that. In res 
cent days I had an opportunity to learn of a 
study by the Health Information Founda- 
tion, a foundation supported by 165 drug and 
chemical comparties. The study was a na. 
tionwide-consumer survey of medical costs 
and it lasted for 2 years. Their conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. Illness today costs the families of the 
United States $10.2 billion. 

2. Illness today costs the United State 
Government and private charities $1.8 billion, 

3. Only 15 percent of this medica! bil! to 
American families is covered by insurance 
benefits. 

4. Eight million Americans are today tn 
debt as a result of the need to meet their 
medical expenses. 

5. Only 41 percent of families 
sag $3,000 per year have any insurance at 

What do these figures mean? They mean 
that millions of Americans need help if they 
are going to meet their health needs and if 
they are going to enjoy the high standards 
of medical care which modern science can 
provide. 

This is why I have from the first day of 
my membership in the Senate urged a com- 
prehensive medical program. I want this 
medical program to be within the traditions 
of a free society—voluntary, not compul- 
sory—freedom of choice and association. 
This is why I stand ready at any time to 
join any Member of the Senate whether he 
be Democrat or Republican in a nonpartisan 
effort to help meet the health needs of the 
American people. Your officers know that 
I was one of the first in the Senate to openly 
associate myself with the legislative proposal 
introduced by Republican Senators Ives and 
FPLaANpers for a comprehensive legislative pro- 
posal to stimulate “voluntary” efforts by the 
American people to meet their health prob- 
lems. It is a source of profound regret to 
me that these Senators withdrew their bill 
this session as a result of strong pressure 
* © * exerted * * * by the White House. 
I also stand ready to join President Eisen- 
hower in any constructive proposal that does 
not violate the principles of voluntary 4s- 
sociation that he makes which will take our 
Nation one step forward toward fulfilling 
the health needs of the American people. 

What must a comprehensive health plan 
include? 

It should recognize first of all a serious 
shortage in trained qualified personnel. It 
is estimated that there is a shortage of about 
100,000 nurses in the United States. A short- 
age of 10,000 dentists, and 22,000 physicians. 
These are conservative figures. 

Let me tell you what this shortage means. 
This shortage means that we are moving 
backward. One hundred years ago there 
were 176 doctors in the United States for 
every 100,000 people. In 1900 there were 
158 doctors for every 100,000 people. Today 
there are 135 doctors for every 100,000 peo- 
ple. 
We are short 22,000 doctors. These 22,000 
physicians could care for at least 18 million 
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ple who today are not cared for or not 
adequately. 

we are also suffering from a severe short- 

ve of medical schools. In 1900 there were 
ace Oredical schools in the United States. 
10" av with a population of more than 160 
Hon people there are only 79 medical 
hools. Not only must we build new medi- 
= schools, but unless measures are taken 
- help the existing schools we will even 
pave fewer schools in the years to come. 
“we need a program to train more doctors 
and nurses and public health Officials. 

We need a program for financial help to 
medical schools, nursing schools, and schools 
of public health. 

we need scholarships to stimulate enroll- 


cared for 


ment in professional schools. 
We need grants to States to train practical 
nurses. 


We also need @ more realistic and effective 
hospital construction program. 

president Eisenhower took note of this 
hospital shortage and said in a message to 
the Congress that he wanted to expand the 
hospital construction program so as to in- 
clude buildings for the chronically ill, nurs- 
ing homes for the aged, diagnostic clinics 
for ambulatory cases, and hospitals for reha- 
pilitation. Unfortunately, however, though 
the Presiderit’s health message calls for such 
an expansion, the President’s budget message 
would even cut the existing hospital pro- 
gram down to one-third of the amount au- 
thorized by law—the lowest figure in the 
history of the program. This at a time when 
an estimated 800,000 new beds are needed. 

There is one other important problem that 
must be faced if we are to establish a com- 
prehensive health program for the American 
people. I refer to the present maldistribu- 
tion of medical facilities in the United States. 
The United States today has 200,000 physi- 
cians attempting to serve a population of 
160 million people. Rural communities by 
the hundreds of thousands now find them- 
selves unable to make use of hospitals and 
doctors. Rural America does not have the 
opportunity to utilize the benefits of modern 
medicine and yet two-thirds of the counties 
of the United States are predominantly rural. 
One thousand counties in the United States 
have no Public Health Service. Approxi- 
mately 30 million still live in areas without 
properly organized local health departments. 
Urban counties have 10 times as many hos- 
pital beds, four times as many doctors and 
six times as many dentists as have rural 
counties. 

It ie ‘o meet this need for more ef- 
fective and wider distribution of medical 
facilities and it is to meet the need for pro- 
viding stimulation to yoluntary nonprofit 
organizations offering prepaid health insur- 
ance that I have introduced in recent years 
the voluntary health facilities bill, which is 
frequently called the cooperative health fa- 
cilities bill. In the present Congress, this 
bill, 8. 1052, was introduced in February 1953. 

The voluntary method of solving our eco- 
nomic and social problems is always the best 
method in a democratic society. The volun- 
tary method, however, needs encouragement. 
The voluntary method of helping Americans 
pay their doctor bills and helping Americans 
find a doctor is one which our Government 
should encourage. The process of voluntary 
association is the essence of freedom. A good 
government is one which stimulates that 
kind of association, 

That is why I am a friend of the Coopera- 
ae Federation of America. That is 
wan ‘ = a friend of the Group Health Asso- 
the o n Minnesota. That is why I support 

evelopment of voluntary prepaid health 
service—medical and hospital care. 

anve.can help meet the health needs of the 

veries of emmunity by having @ whole 

tary heat = ective and well-operated volun- 

: plans throughout America. For 

these plans to work, however, two prerequi- 
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sites must be met. First Is the need to estab- 
lish a modern medical office and laboratory 
which will induce physicians to locate in the 
community where the citizens need and de- 
sire medical service. Second is the neces- 
sity to obtain a community pool of funds 
derived from prepayments which will insure 
adequate income for the physicians in bad 
times as well as in good times. 

Modern medicine is today complicated. It 
demands good facilities for our highly trained 
doctors. When such facilities are not avail- 
able, it is difficult to induce good physicians 
to come to a community and practice medi- 
cine. In a number of smaller communities 
and in a number of large ones adequate 
medical facilities are simply not available; 
neither are minimum hospital facilities avail- 
able to care for minor medical and surgical 
cases. 

The Humphrey bill provides that if a group 
of people in a community where health fa- 
cilities are inadequate will get together and 
form a voluntary health plan organization 
and be prepared to assume the financial re- 
sponsibility for working out their own prob- 
lem, then they may apply for low-interest 
repayable loans to enable them to finance 
the physician’s facilities which their com- 
munity require. 

This is the essence of my bill and is the 
essence of voluntary association. Its basic 
aim is to encourage groups of people to take 
direct responsibility for the solution of their 
health-care problems. 

The successful operation of this bill would 
attract doctors to areas where they are 
needed and would make it easier for the 
American people to pay their medical bills. 
It would bring health facilities to American 
people just as the principles of cooperative 
voluntary association brought electricity to 
rural America. 

Now what are the prospects for effective 
legislation in this Congress? In this con- 
nection I am pleased to report a new, and 
I think, important development. In past 
years, as you know, most of our health legis- 
lation originated in the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It was in the 
Senate that the most extensive hearings 
were held and I believe I can rightfully say 
the most intensive attempts were made to 
investigate the problems involved. In this 
Congress, however, under the chairmanship 
of a Republican, Congressman WOLVERTON, 
of New Jersey, the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has been 
conducting since last October one of the 
most thorough-going studies on health prob- 
lems affecting the Nation that has ever been 
undertaken by the Congress. Starting with 
an analysis of the measures being taken both 
by Government and the private agencies to 
find the cause and cure of major diseases, 
going on to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
health facilities, inquiring into all the vari- 
ous types of health insurance plans now 
available to the American people, and end- 
ing up with @ really serious investigation 
of new proposals made by men in groups 
actually providing medical care to large 
groups of people at prices they can afford to 
pay, the House Committee has done an 
amazing job. 

Out of these activities Congressman Wot- 
VERTON has introduced two bills which will 
be of interest to you. One of these, H. R. 
7700, represents what I think you will find 
to be an interesting proposal put forth by 
Mr. Henry Kaiser with respect to the financ- 
ing of local hospitals. It could, of course, 
apply to the financing of group health facil- 
ities such as clinics and diagnostic centers 
as well. 

In brief, Mr. Kaiser contends that his suc- 
cessful group prepayment medical care plans 
came into being only because he was per- 
sonally able to underwrite the costs of hos- 
pital construction. He maintains that ade- 
quate facilities are one essential ent 
in any successful plan, but that it is almost 
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impossible for the ordinary group of doctors 
or group of patients who want to start a 
program to secure financing for those facil- 
ities. He contends further that his opera- 
tions have proved that a good group pre- 
payment program offering ' comprehensive 
medica! services and provided with adequate 
facilities can pay for those facilities in full 
in a very short period of time. He points out 
that whereas in most communities the hos- 
pital is always a losing concern, where the 
Kaiser program has been in operation the 
hospitals not only pay for themselves in 
short order but provide funds for the ex- 
tension of further services. Therefore, Mr. 
Kaiser has proposed and the Wolverton bill 
suggests that the Federal Government 
should reinsure local lending agencies which 
are willing to advance funds for the build- 
ing of hospitals and related facilities to pre- 
paid comprehensive plans. Much the same 
as the Government insured private real 
estate loans, he would have the Government 
guarantee loans extended to prepayment 
groups by local financing agencies. 

I consider this proposal to be a construc- 
tive, interesting, and stimulating suggestion. 
The purpose and objective of this proposal, 
merits support. 

A second Wolverton bill, H. R. 6950, is very 
much based on our voluntary health facili- 
ties bill, which I have been discussing with 
you. It is broader in its terms than our 
original proposal, but it is essentially sound. 
Again I say I am prepared to support this 
legislative approach free from partisan con- 
siderations. 

Turning now from the House to the Senate, 
I regret to report that there has not been 
much accomplished by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in the 
health field during this Congress. Hearings 
have been held, however, on the President's 
recommendation to provide “a limited Fed- 
eral reinsurance service” for insurance com- 
panies and other health-insurance plans. In 
effect, the administration proposes that the 
taxpayers’ money shall be used to reinsure 
private health-insurance businesses. I do 
not want to close my mind to this proposal, 
and I plan to analyze the bill constructively 
when it reaches the Senate floor for action. 
Certain questions, however, are immediately 
apparent to me. 

Will the administration propose to use 
the taxpayers’ money to reinsure profit- 
making as well as nonprofit-making health 
concerns? Apparently this was their original 
intent. If this is true, should be taxpayers’ 
money be used to reinsure a health insur- 
ance plan that spends 60 percent of the 
consumer’s dollar for overhead and advertis- 
ing and profits and only 40 percent on medi- 
cal care, or will the Federal reinsurance be 
limited to concerns which use not more than 
5 or 10 or 15 percent on overhead? What 
will the Government do about a health- 
insurance plan which instead of guarantee- 
ing services only guarantees fees? Suppose 
the plan is sound and is operating satis- 
factorily even after it expands those services 
to include catastrophic illnesses. But sup- 
pose the men in charge of the plan double 
the fees to be paid, thereby rendering the 
plan unsound unless Federal funds are 
thrown into the pot? Obviously, the ad- 
ministration could not make such a pro- 
posal and it would have to have some plan 
for controlling fees. If so, what type of 
control? Who is going to do the controlling, 
and will those controls be acceptable to both 
the doctors and the patienfs involved? 

These are just a few of the hundreds of 
really important questions which will have 
to be answered before we can even consider 
a@ reinsurance program. 

We need constructive and imaginative 
legislation to help meet the health needs of 
the American people. Illness costs the 
Nation today $30 million a year, which is 
just about the total take of the Federal 
income tax. We can only achieve compre- 
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hensive legislative program, however, if the 
American people want it, if the American 
people ask for it, and if the American people 
work for it. That is why your meeting is so 
significant. That is why the very fact of 
your organization is so vital to the future of 
American democracy. You represent part of 
the answer to America’s health problems. I 
wish you many years of success and growth. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, chairmanned by the able lady from 
Indiana, Cecr. M. Harpen, has investi- 
gated the matter of Government compe- 
tition with business during the past 2 
years. This work has culminated in the 
introduction of three bills, H. R. 8832, 
H. R. 9834, and H. R. 9835. 

Hearings will be held on these bills be- 
fore the Government Operations Com- 
mittee during the period July 14-19. I 
hope that interested Members of this 
body will express their interest to the 
committee. 

In connection with the hearings I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times Monday, 
July 12, 1954: 

Unrrep States Witt Cut Rove as ENTREPRE- 
NEUR—WuITe House Movinc To TurRN OvER 
To Private Bustness Many FeperRaL ENTER- 
PRISES 

(By Anthony Leviero) 

WasHINncTon, July 11.—Federal agencies 
spend many billions of dollars yearly doing a 
lot of things, like roasting coffee and build- 
ing battleships. Now the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is planning to turn over a lot of 
these enterprises to private industry. 

The plan has some highly attractive as- 
pects. One project heard in Congress would 
apply all revenue from liquidated capital 
assets to the reduction of the national debt. 

The Federal payroll and budget would be 
reduced, and tax revenue would be increased 
by any large-scale reduction of Federal com- 
mercial-type services and manufacturing 
operations. 

Private industry could perform most of the 
operations more cheaply. So say the propo- 
nents of this concept, which is making head- 
way in four ways: 

1, A Presidential directive is in the draft- 
ing stage that would require all Federal de- 
partments and agencies to make an inven- 
tory of commercial-type operations that 
might be performed more economically in 
private hands. 

2. A subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will begin hear- 
ings Wednesday on a bill to establish an 
antigovernment competition board, and on 
other measures that would authorize the 
President to liquidate commercial-type 
enterprises. ; 

3. The Defense Department already is pio- 
neering the plan. It has completed a pre- 
liminary inventory of 13 services and opera- 
tions of a commercial nature, such as bread 
baking and laundering, that are being per- 
formed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in 237 defense establishments within the 
United States. It also has called for an 
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inventory of 18 other operations that could 
be performed by commercial concerns adja- 
cent to the posts, camps, and stations. 

4. The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, headed 
by former President Hoover, has set up @& 
subcommittee to study business enterprises 
in the Defense Department. Joseph B. Hall, 
president of the Kroger Co., a food chain, 
has been appointed chairman. He is fa- 
miliar with the task, being head of a Defense 
Department committee on the same sub- 
ject. He also is a member of the Defense 
Secretary's Committee on Departmental Fis- 
cal Operations. 

Comparatively little actual progress has 
been made in getting the Government out 
of business, but the plan is in accord with 
President Eisenhower's philosophy of having 
the Federal Government do only those things 
that private industry and local governments 
cannot do by themselves. Hence some offi- 
cials expect the movement to gain mo- 
mentum as the implications of it are better 
understood. 

So far as the Government as a whole is 
concerned, the concentration on the project 
right now is in the Budget Bureau. Row- 
land R. Hughes, the Budget Director, is 
working on a directive, or Presidential order, 
that would require all Federal agencies to 
submit an inventory of their commercial- 
type services. 

This directive would produce a compre- 
hensive survey of an enormous number of 
enterprises and ultimately would require 
the agencies to justify their retention of the 
operations or yield them to private industry. 

The proposal still is in the early stages in 
the Budget Bureau. But as now contem- 
plated, it would spell out a basic policy re- 
lating to Federal competition with private 
enterprise, define “commercial-type activi- 
ties,” set standards for rejection or liquida- 
tion of the enterprises and establish in the 
Budget Bureau the machinery for reviewing 
the governmentwide program. 

In the absence of a comprehensive survey, 
there is no factual basis for an estimate. 
But Senator Rosert C. HENDRIcKson, Repub- 
lican of New Jersey, told the Senate recently 
that estimates of the sale value of the Gov- 
ernment’s commercial-type enterprises to 
private owners varied from $25 billion to 
$40 billion. 

Another estimate is that in the Defense 
Department alone the gross annual sales of 
all military commercial and industrial-type 
operations is about $10 billion. 

There is no estimate of the capital invest- 
ment behind this figure, but the $10 billion 
sales estimate is of the magnitude of the 
sales of the General Motors Corp. last year. 

Many of the projects under prospective at- 
tack had their genesis in depression or war. 
For instance by 1945, under the impact of 
t- 2 war, there were 101 separate Government 
corporations with gross assets of $29,600,- 
000,000. About 80 of the corporations are 
still in existence. 

Most of them are looked on with disfavor 
by the General Accounting Office because it 
cannot make these corporations repay an il- 
legal or improper expenditure, a power it 
holds over Government departments and 
agencies. 

Some points of progress already made by 
the Eisenhower administration are: 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which has been carried out by 
the Treasury Department. 

Disposal of tin and rubber facilities (but 
President Eisenhower had to create a new 
Government corporation to do this). 


The New York Naval Shipyard at Brooklyn 
closed its uniform factory last year, appar- 
ently influenced by agitation in some quar- 
ters to turn over the whole navy yard, re- 
garded as the largest manufacturing facility 
in New York State, to private industry. 

Coffee roasting in the Armed Forces has 
been reduced somewhat. 
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Paint manufacturing has been reduceq to 
&@ special formula “bottom paint” for ships, 
Some sawmill operations have been elim 
nated. ° 
WATERWAY CONCERN SOLD 


One other notable action was the sale of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation of the 
Commerce Department to the Federal Water. 
ways Corp., a subsidiary of the st. Lo 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co., for $9 million. 

This progress is only a drop in the bucket, 
however. The preliminary inventory in the 
Defense Department is fragmentary, but here 
are the operations it showed in the 237 5. 
tablishments: 

Aluminum sweating (salvage of alumi. 
num), 9; scrap metal baling, 29; clothing fac. 
tories, 2; coffee roasting, 5; motion-picture 
studios, 5; paint factories, 2; rope-makin 
1; sawmills, 3; bakeries, 74; clothing reclama, 
tion, 6; furniture repair, 3; ice-cream many. 
facturing, 3, and laundries and dry clean. 
ing, 95. 

The Defense Department Issued a directive 
requiring an inventory of these services and 
manufacturing operations: 

Chain, acetylene, automotive repair shops, 
cafes and restaurants, caustic soda, cement 
mixing, chlorine, cobbler shops, ice plants, 
office equipment repair shops, oxygen and 
nitrogen, power line construction, power 
plants, tire retreading, tree and garden nurs. 
eries, wood preservation, and argon and freon 
manufacturing. 

The problem of divesting the Government 
of commercial-type operations is not simple, 
even with an administration that is more 
than eager to take industry’s guidance in 
implementing its plans. 

For instance, the single rope-making plant 
in the Federal service is in the Boston Navy 
Yard. It is the famous “ropewalk” estab- 
lished in 1920. When the suggestion was first 
made that it be given up, Members of Con- 
gress from that area rose in protest. 

Other operations like bread baking will 
continue to be done by Federal establish- 
ments in remote areas or in places where pri- 
vate concerns cannot do the work cheaper. 

However, the project is getting earnest 
study with the aim of economizing, reduc- 
ing expenditures, increasing revenue and re- 
leasing more military manpower for combat- 
type assignments. 





Strengthening the Bond With Our 
Western Hemisphere Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
gratifying to note the action of this Con- 
gress in the adoption of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 79, providing for the con- 
tinuance of the Government tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex., and requiring a fur- 
ther study of the entire subject. 

The ConcREsSIONAL Recorp and the 
daily press are filled with words on the 
subject of how our country can gain 
friends and keep its allies. In this field 
of foreign affairs more than anywhere 
else, actions speak louder than words. 

It is the kind of action called for by 


this resolution that will make friends for 
us. I agree with our South American 
friends who urge that this country must 
do more to back its protestations of 
friendship. 
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The continuance of the purchase of 
tin ore from Bolivia is a positive demon- 
stration of our desire to help our allies in 
the Western Hemisphere. Such conduct 
on our part, however, is more than just 
aid to a neighbor. It is a necessary part 
of our own defense and our national se- 
curity. The cost of this program should 
not be charged to any foreign-aid pro- 

_ It is an integral part of our own 
defense program and should be treated 
assuch. At the same time, it helps build 
up and make stronger our friendly 


neighbors. 





Texas Reforestation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a recent report by the Texas 
Forest Service tells of the important and 
effective work being carried on in re- 
forestation in a number of Texas coun- 
ties. It is a big program. More than 
20,500,000 seedlings were planted in the 
1953-54 season. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port by the Texas Forest Service be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: ; 

CoLLEcE STATION.—Newton county, for the 
fourth successive year, has exceeded all oth- 
er Texas counties in reforestation, accord- 
ing to the annual summary of tree plant- 
ing activities reledsed by Don Young, head 
of the management department of the 
Texas Forest Service. 

A record production of more than 20,500,- 
000 seedlings were planted by Texas farmers, 
ranchers and forest industries in the 1953— 
§4 season, extending from Décember 1953 
through March of 1954. This represents ap- 
proximately 100 percent increase over the 
previous year. The distribution of tree 
seedlings for the 1952-53 planting season was 
approximately 10,385,000. 

Newton County landowners planted 2,- 
641,300 seedlings this season. Ranked below 
Newton, other leading counties in the total 
number of trees planted were Jasper, Cass, 
Hardin, Polk, Orange, Rusk, Nacogdoches, 
Tyler, Marion, and Cherokee. Each of the 
ll counties planted more than one-half mil- 
lion seedlings. 

Cass County farmers headed the list of 
farm plantings, with 2,053,000 seedlings. 
More than half of the total 20% million 
seedlings were planted by 2,919 farmers and 
ranchers. This is believed to be a record 
number of Texas tree planters. In some 
cases, farmers qualified for ASC payments for 
Planting seedlings. 

As a result of an extensive tree-planting 
campaign in the Cass and Marion County 
soil conservation district, Cass County, with 
304 tree planters, far exceeded all other 
Texas counties insofar as the number of tree 
Planters is concerned. Marion County, with 
107 tree planters, was also a leading county. 

The 47 Randall County ranchers and farm- 
ers topped the list of west Texas and Pan- 
handle windbreak tree planters. 

Most of the tree were grown in 
Cherokee County at the 73-acre Indian 
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Mound nursery, operated by the Texas Forest 
Service, a part of the Texas A. & M. College 
system. The windbreak seedlings were ob- 
tained from Oklahoma. Sixteen different 
species were planted in Texas, predominant- 
ly southern yellow pine. A production of 
more than 18 million tree seedlings is antici- 
pated for the coming planting season. 

Oldham County had one planter, who put 
out a total of 300 seedlings. 





The Golden Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Mr. Thomas Collins, which appeared in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press on June 13, 
1954, entitled “The Golden Years.” This 
article has attracted the attention of 
many of our Minnesota senior citizens. 
The article grasps the essence and the 
problems facing men and women when 
they reach age 65. I commend the 
article to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe GOLDEN YEARS—More THAN CasH 

(By Thomas Collins) 

It is a benevolent land we live in. It isa 
land that cuddles foundlings to its heart, 
builds public hospitals to heal the destitute 
sick, pays for shelters to feed hungry cats. 

Perhaps it is time to begin thinking of 
giving more aid to people past 65. Not just 
the sick and helpless, but the lonely, the 
frightened, the abandoned people whose 
only sin is that they grew old. 

If the Federal Government can erect vet- 
erans’ hospitals and appropriate funds for 
washing ticks off western cattle, they can 
help the aged. 

It is help beyond the social security pro- 
gram by which the Government now shows 
its goodness. It is help beyond money that is 
needed. 

Here are the needs: 

Most people beyond 65 in this country are 
abandoned by the three most vital forces in 
their lives—their families, society in general, 
and business. This varies in each case, nat- 
urally. But in most casse after 65 the fam- 
ily, society, and business want to be bothered 
less and less. Old people know this but 
they won’t talk about it. Rich old people 
know it as well as the poor. 

This then is the first need—to provide an 
antidote for abandonment. 

The second need is to cure loneliness. Peo- 
ple in their late years are the loneliest peo- 
ple in America, due almost entirely to the 
factors cited above. 

The third need is to provide the means 
whereby older people can be useful. This 
would call for consultations to determine 
what the person can do (not to be confused 
with the usual public-welfare counseling) ; 
training; access to laboratories, planetari- 
ums and libraries; and finally jobs that fit 
an older person (instead of the concept that 
the person must fit the job). 

The fourth need is a guaranty of atten- 
tion and security when health and money 
are finally gone. Social security tries to 
provide this. 
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How can the Government provide these 
needs? 

It could provide them by setting up in 
each State a Golden Years House, which 
would be as good as any other name so long 
as it didn’t have the stigma of “home” or 
“institution” attached to it. 

This house would provide living quarters 
for those who needed a home or wanted 
one, It would provide the charity that was 
necessary but its main purpose would be to 
furnish a rallying point instead of a haven. 

It would have consultants who would 
advise on jobs and careers. It would have 
experts who would pave the way for the older 
people to enter schools on the outside. It 
would have officials—backed by the prestige 
of the Government—who would open the 
community’s doors of research and investiga- 
tion. It would have a job placement office. 

The house itself would be a center of social 
intercourse where both the people who lived 
there and those on the outside would mix 
and mingle. Square dancing and checkers 
wouldn’t be necessary. The social program 
instead would consist of teas, films, parties, 
moderate sports competitions, photo clinics, 
art exhibits. 

Above all, the program would have to 
have the dignity and prestige that would 
attract the lonely banker’s widow from 
across town as well as the lonely bachelor 
with a room down the hall. 

To enter the house a person would not 
have to be committed to go or stay. Nor 
would the person have to sign away all in- 
come and property. 

With the billions the Government spends 
for other things there should be money to 
rescue the older people of the country from 
the miserable lives they’re having to lead 
* * * and to reclaim for the country the 
talents that are now going to waste. 

You might mention it the next time you 
write your Congressmen. There’s a good 
chance he’d think so, too. 





Glorified Blackmail: H. R. 9820 and S. 
3718 Give New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania the Green Light To Pick Your 
Pocket—Motorist Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust the Congress will reject H. R. 9820 
and 8S. 3718. if 

Both bills will no doubt be called up 
for approval on a sleeper play when few 
Members are in the Chamber. They 
could not pass otherwise. 

H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is another one 
of those gold dust attempts to kid the 
public. Gold for the money men. Dust 
for the eyes of the motorist. Both bills, 
as now written, should be defeated. I 
will object to their passage. 

H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is another one 
of those bistate agency deals between 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to set toll 
rates and collect handsome profits from 
helpless motorists using New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania facilities. It is a medieval 
practice. And why Uncle Sam gets suc- 
kered into these booby trap consent bills, 
is difficult to understand. 
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H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is glorified 
blackmail. Not a word in either bill 
talks about the rights of the motorist. 
Not a word in either bill assures the 
motorist that tolls will be flexible, like 
farm price supports. Not a word in 
either bill assures the motorist that tolls 
will be geared to maintenance cost of 
facilities after debts are serviced and 
retired. Not a word in either bill guar- 
antees the motorist that he isn’t being 
taken for a sucker in being forced to 
contribute to profits that will build ware- 
houses and private enterprise’ facilities 
that should come from venture and not 
blackmail capital. Strong words? 
Sure. But what is so brave and enter- 
prising about these bills? They smack 
of a lack of a bill of rights for the Amer- 
ican motorist. 

Were Texas Guinan around today, as 
she was in the days of the speakeasy, her 
greeting would, I am sure, reach the 
ears of every motorist who will be af- 
fested by H. R. 9820 and S. 3718: “Hi 
Sucker.” 





The Challenge of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Wirey] on June 
6, 1954, entitled “The Challenge of Our 
Time.” The address was made at the 
commencement exercises of the oldest 
municipal university in the United 
States, in Louisville, Ky. 


The fine speech of our distinguished 
colleague was warmly received. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

THE CHALLENGE oF Our TIME 


(Commencement address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
Witey, of Wisconsin, University of Louis- 
ville, June 6, 1954) 


Mr. President, members of the University 
of Louisville faculty, honored guests, parents, 
and most of All, those of you who today 
receive our homage and best wishes for secur- 
ing your diplomas from this great univer- 
sity. I deeply appreciate the honor you be- 
stow upon me today. The University of Lou- 
isville is a great institution. As the oldest 
municipal university in our country, it con- 
stitutes a landmark in higher education in 
America. You who have done so much to 
develop it can well be proud of your solid 
achievement. 

Sometimes those who are closest to an in- 
stitution like this do not fully appreciate 
the outstanding job it is doing. 

Let me remind my listeners that your 
liberal arts college for more than a genera- 
tion has been in the forefront of those col- 
leges and universities which are engaged in 
the all-important task of redefining the pur- 
poses and the values of a liberal and cul- 
tural education. 

Let me remind you, too, that your pro- 
fessional schools are recognized as among the 
best in the South. They, together with your 
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schools in the arts and sciences, are sending 
forth each year a constant stream of well- 
trained men and women who render splendid 
service to the Nation. 

I am sure that the people of this area will 
increasingly recognize—and I hope in a very 
tangible way—the tremendous contribution 
which the university is making to their cul- 
tural, economic, political, and professional 
life. 

NEW FORCES 


Now let us turn to some of our world 
problems. “American foreign policy,” re- 
marked a cab driver in Washington the other 
day, “is just about as unstable as our allies 
can make it.” 

I don’t care to comment On the accuracy 
of that statement. I do want to point out, 
however, that our foreign policy must de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon what other 
nations do and say. It may depend, too, 
upon certain forces and factors in the world 
over which we have only limited control. 

As I look back at the world at the time of 
my graduation and compare it with the 
world of today, it seems to me that this gen- 
eration must deal with four tremendous new 
forces which my generation has seen rise. 

Two of these forces are physical in nature, 
and two are moral and spiritual. 

On the physical side, we have in the last 
two decades witnessed first the shrinkage of 
the world brought about by technology and 
especially the development of air trans- 
portation and telecommunications. 

Second, we have seen the power of the 
atom unleashed—with its potentials for de- 
struction or for peaceful power. 

On the moral and spiritual side, we have 
witnessed the rise of militant communism 
on the one hand, and at the same time the 
rise of militant nationalism among the peo- 
ple of underdeveloped areas. 

Any one of these new forces in life on this 
earth, occurring alone, would present a chal- 
lenge to mankind. Occurring, as they do, in 
combination they present a crisis. And it is 
not a crisis of the moment, but of a genera- 
tion. 

It is the problem—and also, the opportu- 
nity—of this generation to deal with these 
forces. 

THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


I want to direct my remarks principally to 
the_moral and spiritual challenges we face. 
First, let me comment on the challenge of 
freedom—the challenge posed by nationalism 
which seeks freedom for the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Voltaire said: “There is one thing stronger 
than all the armies of the world, and that 
is an idea whose time has come.” 

We have not yet fully realized the immense 
power behind this idea of nationalism, whose 
time has come for hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia, in Africa, and to some extent 
even in Latin America. This needs empha- 
sizing. The overwhelmingly predominant 
factor in the minds of these uncounted mil- 
lions is their desire for independence, their 
desire to be rid of every last trace of im- 
perialism and colonialism. 


Many of these people have achieved this 
desire. In the period since World War II, 
well over half a billion people have attained 
independence. Others have made _ great 
Pp’ toward their goal, and are on the 
threshold of achieving it. 

But those who have attained independence 
are extremely sensitive about it. Those who 
are not yet free are in ahurry. They demand 
so much so fast as sometimes to seem reck- 
less to the older nations of the world. 


I am sure that this audience will under- 
stand these attitudes. Nations mature much 
like people. We parents know the young are 
apt to be quick to resent any move on the 
part of their elders which looks like an at- 
tempt to interfere with their lives or to dic- 
tate to them—even if it is perfectly innocent, 
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well-meant advice. And nothing makes 

young angry so much as an attitude Which 
seems to them to be patronizing or con 
descending. . 

They want to lead their own lives, to 
their own choices—and, yes, to make their 
own mistakes—and they are entitleq to 
do so. 

It is well for older people to reca}) their 
own youthful reactions and mistakes. 
it is well for nations to recall their p 
* In the last half of the 18th century. the 
American people were not in the least im. 
pressed with the argument that they were 
not ready for independence. We wanteq in. 
dependence, and we got it. We should, 
therefore, not be unduly critical of the de. 
sires of some nations for what may seem to 
us to be premature independence. On the 
contrary, we should take vigorous steps to 
disabuse colonial and newly free peoples of 
the notion, which many of them unfor. 
tunately have, that we are critical and un. 
sympathetic toward their legitimate national 
aspirations. 

Some of these people do not remember that 
the United States owes its own freedom to 
a bunch of rag-tag, outnumbered, part-time 
soldiers who wanted independence so badly 
they fought what was then the most power- 
ful country in the world to a standstil]. 

They do not see the United States as , 
country which, at the height of its military 
power, voluntarily, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, bestowed sovereign independ- 
ence on the Philippines. 

They see the United States, instead, as an 
ally of the traditional colonial powers of 
Europe. 

This concept that the United States {g 
imperialistic strikes most Americans as pre- 
posterous. We have not taken it seriously, 
But millions of people believe it. i 

They wonder if we are willing to include 
the whole human race, or only Americans, in 
the magnificent principles of the Declaration 
of Independence—“that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the Pursuit of 
happiness.” : 

They wonder if these principles are for 
export, or if we are only interested in ex- 
porting automobiles, refrigerators, and mod- 
ern plumbing. 

The matter is given added urgency by an- 
other of the great historical movements of 
this generation to which I have referred— 
the rise of militant communism. 


COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 


The Communists did not instigate the 
movement of nationalism which agitates so 
much of the world. But they are assiduously 
exploiting it for their own ends, which are, 
ironically, far more oppressive, far more an- 
tagonistic to natural aspirations for free- 
dom and independence, than anything else 
the world has ever seen. 

The cold war has many aspects, but it may 
very well turn on the crucial point of 
whether the Communist or the democratic 
idea captures the imagination and the devo- 
tion of millions of people fired with nation- 
alism—the desire to be free. 

This is one of the great unresolved ques- 
tions of our time. 

The movement of nationalism is basically 
&@ revolt against the past, and the past for 
half the world’s people means hunger, sick- 
ness, and grinding poverty under the rule 
of another power. 

These same people are plied daily with 
massive doses of false Communist promises 
of independence and a better life under com- 
munism. 

The truth is, of course, that in the period 
since World War II, the much-maligned 
Western Powers have given freedom to over 
half a billion people while during the same 
period approximately the same number of 
people have been enslaved by communism. 
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on th 
the choice 


is record alone, one would think 
would be clear cut. It is hard 
for us to see how anyone who is free to choose 
should hesitate in the selection between 
e tyranny. 

ee a remember that millions of 
people in the world have never enjoyed free- 
dom as we know it, nor have they ever ex- 
perienced democracy and a genuine oppor- 
tunity to create & better life for themselves. 
They are peculiarly susceptible to commu- 
nism masquerading as a new form of democ- 
racy overflowing with promises of land and 
food for all. 

The hydrogen bomb does not help people 
tween freedom and tyranny. 
t go far beyond a policy of military 
An idea cannot be controlled 


choose be 
We mus 
contain ment. 


y force. 
Nay thoughtful Americans are aware that 


the worldwide struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism is being decided in part at 
jeast in the human mind. It is essential 
that our Government take positive, con- 
structive steps that will appeal to the peoples 
of the world and kindle their enthusiasm 
for the common cause of freedom. It is not 
enough to be against communism. To win 
the cold war we must be for something— 
something that the masses of people 
throughout the world also are for. 

We have the technical proficiency to move 
mountains, to fly to the stratosphere, to grow 
food in the deserts, to develop power from 
the atom, literally to harness the power of 
the sun. 

And we have the mechanical proficiency 
to destroy ourselves. 

Do we have the moral, spiritual, and gov- 
ernmental capacity to help save mankind 
from the Communist threat to individual 
freedom and self-government? 

This is the challenge we face. 

The Communists seem to be firmly con- 
vinced that they have an idea whose time 
hascome. Their faith is based on the con- 
viction that Russian communism will emerge 
triumphant in the world. They believe that 
inevitably the social and political forces of 
world communism will rise while western 
capitalism is decadent and will go down to 
destruction and decay. They think that we 
in the free world have lost some of our deep 
moral convictions and some of the crusading 
zeal we once had for the democratic way. 

If we who believe so deeply in democracy 
would devote one-half the energy and show 
one-half the enthusiasm for our cause that 
some Communists do for theirs, there would 
be no question of the outcome. 

We must demonstrate, both at home and 
abroad, the magnificent potential democracy 
holds for us all. Let us join hands with our 
neighbors in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica and convince them that the future of 
the human race lies in a free world based 
on the dignity of man. 

With the material, spiritual, and technical 
aid that we are able to give our friends, we 
can help them to achieve their rightful des- 
tiny with mutual benefits to us all. 

This is a tremendous task. It will take 
courage and imagination and sacrifice per- 
haps over many years. But I think we are 
making real progress toward our goal, 


COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION 


One of the most tragic problems we face 
is the fact that hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple are learning history the way the Com- 
munists want them.to. Their textbooks have 
been rewritten, They are not being edu- 
cated; they are being indoctrinated. They 
have access to no other newspapers and— 
with some exceptions—to no other radio 
broadcasts than those originating behind the 
Iron Curtain. ‘This 
one-sided, diabolically false view of history 
and a completely misleading picture of what 
is going on in the world. 

All this reminds me somehow of the re- 
mark @ critic once made about August 


gives them a warped,- 
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Comte in his later years; that he followed 
the policy of cerebral hygiene—he did not 
read any books except his own. Some of 
us by instinct may be inclined to follow that 
policy. But we all agree that no man can 
grow if he doesn’t read anybody's books 
except his own. - 

The Communists, who desperately fear the 
competition of ideas in the market place, 
are carrying on in an intensive way their 
own special brain-washing technique. They 
teach the people under their rule that the 
South Koreans launched a war of aggression 
against peace-loving North Korea. They tell 
them that the United States is an imperialist 
nation and that the North Atlantic Treaty 
is an aggressive alliance aimed at the Soviet 
Union. 

But the Soviet Union cannot claim that 
it is struggling for liberty or freedom. Bar- 
bara Ward has pointed out that Soviet prop- 
aganda day after day speaks of true peace, 
true justice, true science, and true self-gov- 
ernment. It does not speak of true liberty 
and true freedom. These are unsafe con- 
cepts for the Soviet Union. Our struggle is 
in the most direct sense the struggle of free 
men against total dictatorship. 

As we look at past struggles between free- 
dom and the forces of tyranny, tyranny has 
always failed. History seems to show that 
over the long run freedom prevails. Perhaps 
it is because people supporting freedom can 
draw vpon hidden resources of strength. 

Chief Justice Warren has said: “Liberty— 
not communism—is the most contagious 
force in the world. It will permeate the Iron 
Curtain. It will eventually abide everywhere. 
For no people of any race will long remain 
slaves. Our strength is in our diversity. Our 
power is ‘n freedom of thought and of re- 
search.” 

But we are in mortal peril if we seek to 
rely on historical precedents to assure the 
survival of freedom. 

Our peril is increased by the technological 
forces which I mentioned at the beginning— 
the shrinkage of the world and the increased 
destructiveness of modern weapons. 


THE FREE MUST STAND UNITED 


No nation today is able to stand alone 
in the world. It is not only the airplane 
and .the radio which have brought us to- 
gether. It is also the increasing complexity 
of our industrial processes which demand 
even greater quantities and varieties of raw 
materials from all over the globe. 

The peril we face demands that the free 
stand together whether the free be the new 
nations of Asia or the nations of the West 
where freedom was born and nurtured. But 
we encounter a paradox. On the one hand, 
technology and the Communist threat are 
pushing the older free nations of the world 
closer and closer together in international 
collaboration. On the other hand, the spirit 
of nationalism tends to make newly-inde- 
perdent countries suspicious of Western pro- 
posals for alliances and for cooperation 
against aggression. 

We ought not be too impatient with 
their suspicions and their desire to remain 
neutral. After all, we were in a sense, neu- 
tralist ourselves throughout almost 150 
years of our history—as long, indeed, as we 
could get away with it. But the times have 
now taken on a greater urgency. The coun- 
tries which have gained their independence 
in the 20th century do not have the leisure 
which we enjoyed in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. No sooner have Asian nations like 
India and Indonesia gained freedom from 
19th century colonialism than they are faced 
with the much greater threat of 20th cen- 
tury Communist imperialism. I venture to 
predict that the Indian people will not be 
able to remain neutral long if communism 
continues its advance in Asia. 


THE FREE MUST BE STRONG 


While military strength alone will not win 
the cold war, the free must maintain their 
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military strength. It is an indispensable 
ingredient in preventing a hot war. By mak- 
ing ourselves so strong that the Soviet Union 
will not dare attack us, we buy time in 
which the intangible, but powerful, forces 
of freedom can work on our side. 

I know that you all wish, as I do, that we 
lived in a world at peace. Yet tonight hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans will sleep 
in foreign lands. They are there not because 
we want war, but because we want peace. 
We occupy no lands against the will of the 
people. We are there as liberators or pro- 
tectors. 

There was a time when the strength or 
weakness of the United States would not 
have made a great deal of difference to the 
survival of freedom or justice in the world. 
Protected by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the United States has always had time in the 
past to gird itself if danger threatened. 
Other nations of the world were strong 
enough to protect themselves—and us—at 
least for a time. 

Today, because of the great advances in 
technology there is no longer time. We can- 
not wait until the fire starts to look for a 
place to connect the firehose. 

As I speak to you today, I wish with all 
my heart that I could assure you that the 
years ahead would be peaceful and tran- 
quil—that good will conquer evil, that right 
will triumph in the end. 

I cannot give you those assurances. 


We have ahead of us a long period in 
which we have only one assurance. That 
assurance is that we are in for a lot of 
trouble. 

The forces we have unleashed in the physi- 
cal realm—the forces and ideas we must face 
in the realm of the spirit—coalesce. They 
will not go away or be controlled by wishes 
and hope. They must be understood and 
tamed. 

Fortunately for our,future we know that 
American democracy invites ideas. It in- 
vites boldness. It invites you young men 
and women to build on the past and explore 
into the future. Our future would be a 
dreary one indeed if the men and women 
coming out of our colleges did not feel, and 
we did not know, that they can wrestle with 
and conquer these problems. 

As we face the future, it seems to me that 
our history and experience give us some great 
truths which must guide our conduct. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


First. We must hold fast to the idea that 
together we stand, divided we fall. This is 
the idea of collective security. Time and 
again, during my lifetime, aggressor nations, 
bent on aggrandizement, have been given the 
green light merely because the democracies 
failed to stand united in the face of a threat- 
ened attack. 

If the free nations had spoken with 1 
voice 6 months ago, even a country as reck~ 
less and as bold as Communist China would 
have feared the consequences of further in- 
tervention in Indochina. Dien Bien Phu 
would never have happened. 

The bald truth is that our power and our 
influence in the world stem largely from our 
position as undisputed leader of the great 
free-world alliance. So long as we retain 
the support and the confidence of our allies, 
we can speak with the strength, the author- 
ity, and the vitality that flow from true lead- 
ership. But when we and our friends are 
split asunder, the task of meeting the Com- 
munist threat is an exceedingly difficult 
one. 

This is another way of saying that we can- 
not go it alone. It is another way of saying 
that those who counsel sidetracking our 
allies and retreating to the New World are 
advocating national suicide. 

The Russians are fully aware of this. That 
is why Molotov has resorted to every trick 
in his bag at the Geneva Conference to 
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encourage dissension and disunity among 
the Western nations. 

Whatever we do we must keep our allies 
with us. We are faced with total danger and 
halfway measures will not suffice, 

INDOCHINA 

When I speak of the necessity of allied 
unity, of the necessity of collective action 
to meet the threat of Communist aggression, 
I know some will ask: “What about Indo- 
china?” 

My answer is that the time has come 
when the nations of the free world must 
take the initiative in bringing the Indo- 
chinese situation before the United Nations 
for appropriate action. 

The first purpose set forth in the United 
Nations Charter states that the organization 
is “to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: To take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression. * * *” 

It was only last week that the Indochina 
problem was put before the United Nations 
by Thailand. France has claimed that the 
Communist attacks in Indochina were a 
domestic matter, and therefore not a prob- 
lem with which the U. N. should properly 
be concerned. Whatever the situation may 
have been a year ago certainly no one can 
deny today that there is a real threat to 
world peace and the U. N. ought to be called 
into action. 

The U. N. Charter declares that the peoples 
of the United Nations are determined “to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women 
and nations large and small. * * *” 

If these are mere words on a scap of 
paper, then let us ignore the United Nations 
in this crisis. But if these are principles 
upon which the free nations of the civilized 
world agree, then the issues in Indochina 
should be put on the table. 

The people of these states have the right 
to be informed of the issues. They have 
the right to determine their own destiny. It 
is the function, indeed, it is the duty of the 
United Nations to see that the principles and 
the purposes of the Charter are not frittered 
away because nations put expediency above 
principle. 

Some people are afraid to put Indochina 
before the U. N. because it may weaken the 
organization. What a concept. We don’t 
keep our muscles strong by not using them. 
The U. N. will wither and die if we don’t 
give it a chance to meet the kind of prob- 
lems it was created to handle. 

Still other critics are fearful that the Se- 
curity Council might once again be ham- 
strung by the Soviet veto and the Indo- 
china question bogged down by inaction. 

My answer to that criticism is this: The 
General Assembly is now geared to take 
speedy action whenever the Security Council 
finds it impossible to move. The Assembly 
can convene in 24 hours and is empowered to 
handle threats to the peace in an effective 
manner. 

There is one thing that can be done in a 
relatively short time. The United Nations 
can—and should—send a Peace Observation 
Commission to Indochina to make sure that 
the boundary lines of countries like Thai- 
land, Laos, and Cambodia are not violated 
by hostile armies. The Commission, if it is 
to be effective, should be made up of im- 
partial nations, honest in their desire to 
support the principles for which the U. N. 
stands. 

The presence of such a U. N. Commis- 
sion in Korea was of inestimable value in 
establishing the factual basis for U. N. action 
against aggression there. It might prove 

just as valuable in Indochina. 

Let it ae be said that the United States 
ever participated in bypassing an nm 
which has the potentiality, it ais te 4 - 
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tainty, of providing collective assurances for 
the securing and maintaining of peace. 

But we ought not to put all our eggs in 
one basket. While we press ahead for United 
Nations action in Indochina, we ought to 
exert every effort to secure something in the 
nature of a NATO pact for the Pacific area. 

For several years I have urged the con- 
clusion of such a pact designed to protect 
the independence and integrity of states in 
that area. But we can’t defend people 
against communism unless they are willing 
to defend themselves. Fortunately, a num- 
ber of Far Eastern countries, who have seen 
with growing alarm the aggressive designs 
of communism, now realize that they can 
create a bulwark of strength only by acting 
together. 

History shows us that force begets counter- 
force. The fall of Dien Bien Phu, viewed 
as a tragedy now, may well make Asia much 
more aware of the danger of Communist 
attack. In my opinion the time may come 
when the aggressive tactics of communism 
may compel the great majority of states in 
the United Nations to demand that it be 
organized into an anti-Soviet coalition to 
preserve the free world. 

The press reported only last week that 
India warned Russia that further territorial 
expansion in southeast Asia would mean a 
loss of friendship for Russia among the in- 
dependent south Asian countries. The neu- 
tralism of India—and of other countries 
there—may well give way to a militant de- 
fense of South Asia as the Communist 
leaders, greedy for power, continue to over- 
play their hand. 

But we must not rely solely on the truth 
that the free must stand together to protect 
freedom. There is another truth that must 
guide our conduct. 


BIPARTISANSHIP 


This is the second of the great truths 
which are to be found in our history. We 
must hold fast to the principle of bipartisan- 
ship in the conduct of our foreign affairs in 
order to guarantee that unity which is so es- 
sential here at home. 

Nothing would please the Communists 
more than to see our own country split into 
partisan factions quarrelling and bickering 
over momentous problems that vitally af- 
fect our national security. 

Nothing would endanger the Republic more 
than to have Republicans and Democrats at 
each other's throats during the coming cam- 
paign making political capital of our foreign 
policy. 

This is no time to level charges and 
countercharges. It is time for the 2 great 
parties to join hands and work in full har- 
mony for the development of the kind of 
world in which you and your children can 
live without the constant menace of total 
destruction hanging over you. 


THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


Third. We must hold fast to the idesis of 
democracy as the dynamic force in the world 
that can successfully meet the challenge of 
international communism. We must re- 
affirm that the truths enunciated in our 
Declaration of Independence hold true for 
people everywhere, and not just Americans. 
We can never again be indifferent to the loss 
of human freedom anywhere on this globe. 
Indeed, we can quite appropriately take for 
our text in this 20th century, the words of 
John Donne, written nearly 400 years ago: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main; if a clod be washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a 
promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or of thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind.” 

The story is told of the minister who came 
upon a group of laborers building a cathe- 
dral. He asked one man what he was doing. 


July 13 


The man replied that he was earning $14 
day. A second man was asked the in 
question. “I am laying bricks,” he replied 
The third laborer looked up from his Work 
and said, “I am helping build a great 
cathedral.” 

Given our. position of world leadership we 
in the United States must never lose sight 
of our great objective. We must join to. 
gether to help build a foreign Policy that 
will enshrine freedom for man in a woriq at 
peace. We can build such a foreign policy, 
stone by stone, idea by idea, if the men anq 
women who contribute to the strength of this 
Nation know and understand what we qo 

But the sands of time are running out 
If we are to meet the challenge of our gener. 
ation we must act with courage ang vigor 
and determination. These are qualities 
which freemen demonstrate when they are 
faced with a great crisis. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. At least 
once a year Americans should review 
their rights, duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges as citizens of this great coun- 
try and what day could be more fitting 
for this review than July Fourth, the 
day on which we commemorate the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 

The following primer was conceived 
and developed by Sigurd S. Larmon, 
president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., and 
his associate, Thomas W. Lapham, and 
appeared in the July 4, 1954, edition of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

I believe it to be must reading for all 
Americans: 

You live in the United States of America, 
You are an American. 

Real Americans like their country. They 
are proud of it. They think it is a good 
place to live in. And they want to keep it 
good—to keep it getting better all the time. 

Why is America the way it is? What 
makes it a good place to live. The answer 
is simply this: 

Throughout our history most Americans 
have believed that every person has certain 
rights and duties and responsibilities. 

Americans have believed that there are 
certain things that people should do, and 
other things they should not do. 

They have also believed in certain things 
that people are, and are not. 

These things that people believe are called 
principles. This text is an attempt to state 
the principles of America in simple, primer 
fashion so that you can understand them, 
learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America has 
grown to be the good place it is. 

If all of us learn and remember these prin- 
ciples—if we also guide our lives by them— 
then we can help to keep America growing 
better, and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help to make the world a better 
place to live in, too. 

The principles of America are these: 

1. Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual. 

This is the cornerstone, the foundation of 
all our other beliefs in a person's right & 
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life, to speak for himself, to 
pose and change his leaders. 

Frc m it comes our hatred of those “isms” 
ger which the individual has no value or 
-netoe e as a person, but is only one of 
0 ‘unimportant people who have to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. 

Coming directly from that first principle 
are two other principles that are also part 
of the foundation of Americanism: 

“9 We believe that all men should enjoy 

rsonal freedom. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
er worth noting that the Declaration of 
Independence expressed the belief that “all 
men are created equal.” It did not state or 
imply a belief that men develop equally or 
have equal ability, or that they should ever 
be forced to an exact equality of thought, 
speech, or material possessions. 

That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. 

From the days of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, Americans have known tht even though 
life, liberty, and other inalienable rights are 
granted to man by his Creator, they require 
some protection by man himself. 

So in our Constitution and in other laws 
of our land there are set down principles to 
protect the rights and freedom and equality 
of individuals. And these principles play an 
important part in keeping America a good 
place in which to live. 

4. The right to freedom of speech. This 
includes freedom of the press, of radio, of 
motion pictures, of every means by which 
man may express his thoughts on any 
subject. 

5. The right to freedom of assembly. As 
we believe in the right of individual action, 
s0 we believe that individuals should be free 
to act together for the benefit of all. This 
is democracy. 

6. The right to freedom of worship. Not 
only is the individual free to worship as he 
will, but religions themselves are free and 
equal, regardless of their size or their beliefs. 

7. The right to security of person and 
property. Not just one, but three amend- 
ments to the Constitution (4th, 5th, and 
14th) protect against illegal search and 
seizure, or loss of life, liberty, or property, 
without “due process of law.” 

8. The right to equal protection before 
the law. As individuals are equally im- 
portant, so laws must apply equally to all, 
without special privileges for any particu- 
lar individuals or groups. 

§. The right to freedom from slavery. 
This includes “the right to quit,” for no 
individual may be forced to work ‘for 
another. 

10. The right to petition the Govern- 
ment. The legally guaranteed right of the 
individual to “petition the Government for 
redress of grievances” is evidence of the 
American belief that government is the ser- 
vant, not the master, of the people. 

11. The right to vote for people of your 
choice. This is the individual’s most potent 
weapon in the protection of his rights and 
freedoms * * * a@ weapon that to be effective 
must be constantly and wisely used. 

The principles of America hold that every 
man has— 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases. 

= = < = —_ ae wants to. 
Suntentien join and belong to an 

= ‘ee own property. 

18. The righ rat start his own business. 

» manage his own affairs. 

- The right to make a profit or to fail, 
ae on his own ability. 
ao are other, similar rights of indi- 
ha action which are principles of 
erica, but all of these individual rights 


may be combined 
Brincipies, in these two broad 


jive his own 
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20. Every man is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. Prin- 
ciples of individual freedom sometimes clash 
with those of individual equality. Therefore 
our rights as individuals must be Imited, and 
those limitatons are themselves principles. 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the equal rights of other indi- 
viduals. Your right to swing your arms stops 
where the other fellow’s nose starts. 

23. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the welfare of the people as a 
whole. Freedom of speech does not give the 
individual the right to shout fire in a 
crowded theater. 

24. Every individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. The individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to dis- 
obey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior: 
Many of our principles of individual free- 
dom and equality are guaranteed to us by 
law. 

But we have other beliefs, other general 
Tules of action and conduct that have grown 
to the status of principles. They have stood 
the test of time. They have worked. They 
have become a basic part of the way we live 
and of the way we look at things. 

These principles, too, are foundations of 
Americanism. They are as true, if not more 
true, today than they were in 1850 or 1750. 

If America stays free, they will still hold 
true in 2050. 

25. Every man shall be fudged by his own 
record. A man’s family background, his race, 
or his religion, is not as important as what 
that man himself can do, for Americans be- 
lieve a man must stand on his own feet. 

26. Every man is free to achieve as much 
as he can. We believe that where any boy 
may become President, where any man may 
achieve greatness, there is the greatest in- 
centive for every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything, a man should be 
willing to work. Americans have always 
known that you don’t get something for 
nothing, that to get anything takes a willing- 
ness to work and to work hard. 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job. Add to “willingness 
to work” the ability to produce results and 
the combination is the basis for most indi- 
vidual achievement in our country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair 
share of the results of his work and his abil- 
ity. Because of this belief, America has not 
only produced more goods, but they have 
been more fairly and more widely shared by 
more people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to 
provide for himself. The only true security 
for any individual is the opportunity, the 
ability, and the determination to work and 
plan and save for his own present and future. 
Self-reliance is vital to individual inde- 
pendence and personal freedom. No man 
can be “proud and free” who depends on 
others for his security. 

$1. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be 
assumed by others. We believe that no one 
should starve, or be without adequate cloth- 
ing and shelter, so those who have more than 
their basic needs share the responsibility of 
providing the essentials of security for those 
who need help. 

32. Every individual must deal fairly with 
other individuals. Honesty, fairness, and 
personal integrity are virtues that help free 
and independent individuals get along with 
each other without losing their independ- 
ence. 

83. Fair and free competition is a good 
thing. Americans have always believed that 
competition among individuals or groups 
encourages greater effort which in turn bring 
greater benefits to all, 
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$4. Cooperation among individuals is vi- 
tally important. President Eisenhower has 
said: “The freedom to compete vigorously 
accompanied by a readiness to cooperate 
wholeheartedly for the performance of com- 
munity and national functions, together 
make our system the most productive on 
earth.” 

Principles of individual responsibility: 
Freedom for.individuals carries with it an 
equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. Therefore, if we wish to remain free, 
we must faithfully fulfill our responsibilities 
as freemen. 

35. The individual is responsible for him- 
self and his family. He must protect them 
and provide for their present and future 
well-being. 

36. The individual has responsibilities to 
the groups of which he is a part. He must 
give of his best to his community, his 
church, his employer, his union, and to every 
group in which individuals cooperate for 
their mutual benefit. 

37. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country. He must be an active citizen, 
interesting himself in local, State and Na- 
tional Government, voting wisely, thinking 
and speaking and acting to preserve and 
strengthen freedom, equality, and opportu- 
nity for every individual. 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world. Man’s horizons have expanded. 
What happens in the world affects him, and 
his actions can affect the world. Today, 
therefore, each man has a responsibility to 
act and to encourage his country to act, so 
that freedom and cooperation will be en- 
couraged among the people and the nations 
of the world. 

Most of us are still confident of ourselves 
and of our country. We do not claim per- 
fection. But we have faith in our ability to 
move forward, to improve, to grow, to pro- 
vide more and more individuals with more 
and more of everything they want and need 
in life. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we 
must believe in and follow these two prin- 
ciples. 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make it 
possible for more and more people to enjoy 
that which we produce. If we, the people of 
the United States, want to have a better life, 
spiritually as well as materially— 

41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. Walt Whitman, 
who once was editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
writing nearly 100 years ago, put it this way: 

“There is no week, nor day, nor hour when 
tyranny may not enter upon this country if 
the people lose their supreme confidence in 
themselves. * * *.” 

There are those who would chip away our 
confidence so that their special brand of 
tyranny might creep into America. They 
must not succeed. So let us ask of every 
plan, or act, or idea: “Is it with or against 
the principles of America?” 





Ambassador John E. Peurifoy—The Man 
Who Beat the Reds in Guatemala 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of July 11, 1954: 
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Amepassapon Jonn E. Peurrror—THe Man 
Wuo Beat THE Revs In GUATEMALA 
(By Donald Grant) 

Historians will be quarreling over the 
details 20 years from now, but as of today 
it would appear that what certainly was the 
most nearly bloodiess—if not the first—roll- 
back of communism in history may be 
credited to a Democrat who was once charged 
by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy with cover- 
ing up on communism in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The name is John Emil Peurifoy. Up and 
down the narrow, mountainous and troubled 
land of Central America he is known as 
plain Jack Peurifoy. 

Almost incidentally he happens to be the 
United States Ambassador to Guatemala. 

Since the job of rolling back communism 
in the world is only barely begun, and since 
Jack Peurifoy almost certainly will be play- 
ing a prominent part in this titanic task in 
the future, a close look at the man may be 
in order. The present report is based on 
three first-hand opportunities to observe 
Jack Peurifoy in action—the day he arrived 
in Guatemala City, last October; Just before 
the Caracas Inter-American conference, last 
February, and during the revolutions in 
Guatemala and the subsequent peace nego- 
tiations in San Salvador, in recent days. 
Peurifoy’s earlier career also has been 
studied. 

The first step in sizing up Jack Peurifoy 
is to discard all previous notions of what an 
ambassador is like. 

Think rather of a barrel-chested man of 
medium height with black hair graying 
around the temples, but looking much 
younger than his 46 years. Think of this 
man dressed in a hounds-tooth sports jacket 
and slacks, wearing an incredibly gaudy 
necktie, and a bright green velour hat. 
Remember that when his jacket is parted a 
shoulder holster and an automatic pistol is 
seen bulging from his armpit. 

Then put him in the setting of Guatemala 
City; bombings -and biackout. Blackout 
consists of a Communist henchman pulling 
the main switch at the powerplant. Then 
when any candlelight shows at a window or 
a figure moves on the street a Communist 
“people's army” guard shoots first and never 
gets around to asking questions. Intermit- 
tent gunfire is heard all night, and the angry 
whine of bullets ricocheting in the streets. 

The night after I arrived in Guatemala 
City I was caught in the blackout alone with 
Jack Peurifoy in his office in,the United 
States Embassy. We talked in the dark for 
maybe 20 minutes. Then Peurifoy grew 
restless. 

“To hell with the blackout,” he said. “I 
want a drink.” 

The two of us alone groped our way out 
of the Embassy, barking our shins on chairs, 
bumping into tables. Outside, the streets 
were deserted save for distant skulking 
figures, and quiet except for the occasional 
rip of a submachine gun. 

Only taking the precaution to unbutton 
his jacket so his pistol would be handy, 
Peurifoy walked boldly the half block to 
the American Club. It was locked and ap- 
peared deserted, but he pounded on the 
door until it was opened. 

as Peurifoy got his drink, and a sand- 
wich, 

Ambassador Peurifoy is a man of unlimited 
courage, &@ cool head, a clear understanding 
of the realities and the subtleties of power 
and the inborn instincts of a master poli- 
ticlan in handling people and delicate situ- 
ations. 

He understands that in managing the af- 
fairs of men there are only two tools availa- 
ble—force and persuasion. He is not afraid 
to face squarely the moral dilemma pre- 
sented to democratic men in this second 
half of the 20th century: Should we refrain 
from all force to stop communism, or should 
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we be willing to use force, an evil In itself, 
to prevent the greater evil of Communist 
world domination? 

By using a maximum of persuasion, Peurl- 
foy believes a minimum of force may do 
the job. But he is willing to use force 
when needful, accepting the lesser of the 
evils. 

He believes we may do this and retain 
our integrity provided we acknowledge 
frankly to ourselves what we are doing, and 
provided we keep clearly in mind the ends 
we serve; the welfare of individual human 
beings all over the world. 

When Peurifoy’s secretary came to work 
for him at the State Department, where 
Jack Peurifoy had just been named Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, back in 1947, she 
had occasion to find out whose side her 
boss was on the very first day. The tele- 
phone rang, and the voice of a poorly edu- 
cated Negro asked to talk to Secretary Peuri- 
foy. 

Miss Frances P. Burton, who ts still Peuri- 
foy’s secretary, wasn’t sure what to do. She 
went into the inner office and asked her 
boss. : 

“We might as well get this straight at 
the outset,” Jack Peurifoy told her. “The 
big guys can take care of themselves. I'm 
for the little guys. Put this man on my 
phone.” 

Jack Peurifoy has been a little guy most 
of his life. He grew up in Waterboro, S. C., 
then a town of about 1,800 population, a 
sleepy southern village with live oak trees 
hung with Spanish moss, frame houses, dusty 
streets. “Sonny Boy” Peurifoy was the or- 
phan kid who grew up somehow, first in one 
house and then another. His family had 
been prominent—Norman English, Colonial 
American—but his mother had died when he 
was 6 years old, his father before he was 18, 
after a long illness: Tuberculosis. 

“Sonny Boy” started reading the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD every day at the age of 12 and 
his ambition was to be a lawyer and run for 
Congress, but he had to cut his coat to fit 
the cloth. There wasn’t any money for a 
legal education. The best he could manage 
was an appointment to West Point—political 
pull—and he stuck that out for 2 years, only 
to be invalidated out with pneumonia and a 
lung spot. 

There followed a series of whatever jobs he 
could pick up. He was a stock clerk in Kan- 
sas City, an assistant cashier in a Child's 
restaurant in New York, and several other 
things, none of them likely to lead to a 
diplomatic post. 

There was a depression on and Jack Peuri- 
foy was in it. After Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected, Peurifoy went to Washington to 
try his political pull again. He succeeded in 
getting a job operating an elevator in the 
Senate Office Building. Odd times he shov- 
eled snow off the sidewalks in Georgetown. 

Nights he attended classes at George 
Washington and American Universities in 
Washington. He had his eye on the State 
Department, for reasons that even now he 
can’t quite explain. He Just wanted to be 
a diplomat. 

By 1936 he found a job in the Treasury 
Department, met a pretty little blue-eyed 
Government girl named Betty Jane Cox, ata 
cocktail party, and married her. Then his 
job was abolished. Jack and Mary Jane 
Peurifoy both got jobs in a Washington de- 

t store. 

As he looks back on his career the turning 
point seems to be October 1, 1938, when 
Jack Peurifoy finally landed a job in the 
State, Department—as a $2,000-a-year clerk. 
Eight years later he was Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

You don't go up that fast without making 
enemies. Jack Peurifoy has his full quota. 
He tries hard to conceal the cocky confi- 
dence that comes so naturally to him, but 
doesn’t always succeed in doing so. Further- 
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more, President Truman once gave him 

job of “desnobbing the State Departmen. 
That meant pulling the old schoo! ties og : 
collars of the blueblooded Foreign eae 

“What a pity,” said one of the Forces 
Service officers after an interview with Poe 
foy, “that the elevator boy from the Sena; 
Office Building is now running the a 
Department.” ” 

Jack Peurifoy has never, in fact, run 
State Department, though this is a detail ths 
future may well take care of. Meanwhij 
he organized the setup for the San Franciso ; 
Conference and made a few friends. Amo ; 
them was Earl Warren, now Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, whose first 
Official act was to swear in Jack Peurifo 
Ambassador to Guatemala. rs 

Before that came Greece. “Butche- of 
Greece,” was the official Communist title 
awarded Peurifoy on his arrival in Guate. 
mala City. In fact, the shooting was over 
and the Greek Communist guerrillas on the 
run when Peurifoy arrived as Ambassador 
at Athens in 1950. All he did was to stop an 
intramural warfare between various United 
en agencies in Greece and reorganize the 

reek Government to exclude 
influence. anes 

At the residence of the United States Am- 
bassador in Guatemala City a large paintin 
of John E. Peurifoy hangs over the Srenians 
On one wall is a photograph of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, appropriately inscribed to 
Protestant Jack Peurifoy, of South Carolina 

On a small table are inscribed Photographs 
of a member of the Greek royal family ang 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, Prime Min. 
ister of Greece. The member of the royal 
family was not uninvolved in the fact that 
Papagos became Prime Minister, and it is an 
open secret that Jack Peurifoy was in Athens 
at that moment. As he looks at the two 
framed photographs he cannot avoid a no. 
talgic smile. 

Mrs. Peurifoy’s picture is not in sight, but 
she is—a pretty little girl from Little Rock, 
Ark., still, though 42 years old. Somewhere 
around is their son, Daniel Byrd Peurifoy, 
8 years old, skipping barefoot over the tile 
floors of the Embassy residence. Another 
son, John Clinton Peurifoy, 13 is with grand- 
parents in Tulsa, Okla. 

Lately Jack Peurifoy has taken up golf. 
His favorite dinner is fried chicken and rice, 
and he tends to eat too much for his figure, 
though the crises in Guatemala City helped 
that; he lost 22 pounds. 

At Embassy staff meetings Peurifoy likes 
to have people speak up when they disagree 
with him, though he doesn’t necessarily 
change his mind. He knows what he wants 
and usually gets it. 

When the revolutions were over in Guate- 
mala City, and a non-Communist govern- 
ment fairly safely installed in the palace, 
Jack Peurifoy got what he wanted: a per- 
sonal telephone call of congratulations from 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

How the job was done in Guatemala has 
been described by this writer in some de- 
tail. It was a combination of force and 
diplomacy—and a leaf or two out of a few 
dusty old books, including the Prince, by 
Niccolo Machiavelli and the Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence: Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

When Jack Peurifoy arrived last October 
he was under instructions to figure out how 
to break the power of communism in Guate- 
mala. Some 6 weeks later he had a plan 
all drawn up and sent it to Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith, who in turn 
took it to President Eisenhower in the White 
House. 

That report recorded, among other things. 
Peurifoy’s conviction that former President 
Arbenz, of Guatemala, was a Communist— 
that the government was not only 4 Com- 
munist-influenced government but was & 
completely Communist-dominated Govern- 
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ment. That conviction, it can now be re- 


yealed, was based in part on a personal ad- 
ission by Arbenz to Peurifoy that he, Ar- 


pene. was a Communist, and on the inter- 
ception of correspondence verifying that 
admission. Arbeng had @ Communist code 


number—No. 44. 

What happened in Washington after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower read Peurifoy’s report this 
writer is in no position to know. In Guate- 
mala, however, the wheels began to turn, 

isibly. 
a rchingtel gave me everything I 
wanted,” was Peurifoy’s comment, and he is 

a 1. 

Pel many people were involved before 
the power of communism in Guatemala 
finally was broken, of course, including a 
man named Carlos Castillo Armas, leader of 
the rebel forces invading from Honduras. 
At the decisive moments, however, it was the 
personality of Jack Peurifoy which was dom-~- 
nt. 

ett is my rule,” says Jack Peurifoy, “to 
speak firmly and frankly and in simple lan- 
guage—and never give up.” 

Three times in Guatemala City, during the 
crisis, Jack Peurifoy saw his whole plan col- 
lapse. Everyone was exhausted, from ten- 
sion and lack of sleep. Three times Peurifoy 
picked up the pieces, forgot sleep and didn’t 

ve up. 

Othe Aret time was when Arbenz fell—but 
Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz announced he would 
carry on for Arbenz. 

“O. K.,” said Peurifoy, pounding the table 
with his big fist. “Now I'll have to crack 
down on that s. o. b.” 

The second time was when the Diaz junta 
cooperated with the Communist attempt to 
establish a guerrilla warfare headquarters in 
one of the Guatemalan provinces, and had to 
be replaced with a new junta. This writer 
was not present at that moment, but later 
Peurifoy’s wife said all she knew was that 
“Jack seemed to be getting ready for a trip 
through the mountains. He didn’t tell me 
what he was up to, and I didn’t ask.” 

Peurifoy refused to explain. “As it turned 
out,” he said, only, “what I might have had 
to do wasn’t necessary.” 

It wasn’t necessary because the new junta 
was formed when a group of young Guate- 
malan officers took matters in their own 
hands and ousted the old junta while 
Peurifoy literally stood in the middle, be- 
tween their opposed submachine guns. 

The third time the Peurifoy plan collapsed 
was when the genuinely anti-Communist 
junta attempted to negotiate in San Salvador 
with Castillo Armas, and negotiations broke 
down on Castillo’s demands for all power. 

President Oscar Osorio of El Salvador pre- 
vented Castillo’s return to the front to re- 
sume the war until Peurifoy could fly to San 
Salvador. 

“President Osorio,” says Peurifoy, “played 
& major role in bringing about agreement.” 

Col. Vernon Martin, United States attaché 
at the Embassy in Guatemala, who was pres- 
ent, has a slightly different version: “It was 
the force of one man’s personality that got 
the job done—and that man’s name is Jack 
Peurifoy.” 

Which returns us to the matter of force— 
and persuasion. Whatever the final total of 
dead and wounded in the battle for Guate- 
mala, it was the smallest fraction of the cost 
if Guatemala had been allowed to drift into 
another Korea or Indochina. The power of 
communism was broken with a minimum of 
human suffering. 

It is true, of course, that behind Jack 
Peurifoy’s persuasive voice stood the power 
of the United States—the greatest single ag- 
gregate of power in the world. That that 
physical power was so little used is a measure 
of Jack Peurifoy’s power of persuasion; 
diplomacy, no matter how unorthodox, was 
indeed a substitute for force in Guatemala. 

Back in 1950, Jack Peurifoy was in charge 
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of State Department organization when Sen- 
ator McCarTry, at Wheeling, W. Va., accused 
the Department of harboring 205 Commu- 
nists. Peurifoy sent McCartuy a wire chal- 
lenging him to name the Communists. In- 
stead of replying, McCarTuy started a series 
of attacks on Peurifoy—directly and indi- 
rectly attempting to discredit him with slur- 
ring phrases. 

If Senator McCartuHy had _ succeeded, 
Peurifoy’s skill in the fight against commu- 
nism would not have been available in 1954. 
And even with that consummate skill the 
victory in Guatemala was by the narrowest 
of margins. 

Not only were United States forces in the 
vicinity alerted, but Peurifoy had the very 
tough decision to make—minute by min- 
ute—whether to call for them, and for the 
evacuation of American women and children 
from Guatemala, should the use of really 
formidable force against the Communist gov- 
ernment there be necessary. An airlift for 
this purpose was kept in readiness in Panama 
all during the crisis. 

You can call it a gamble, if you like, but 
Jack Peurifoy won, and the free world won 
the first battle against communism in 
Guatemala. Not the last battle. That, as 
Washington correspondent Marquis W. 
Childs points out in an adjoining column, is 
a battle for the well-being and ultimately 
for the minds of men in all Latin America 
and elsewhere in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 





A Step in. the Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the June 29, 1954, issue of 
the American Banker: 

A Srep In tHe Ricut Dmecrionw 

The coming narrowing of the percentage 
spread between central Reserve city and 
Reserve city banks’ required reserve ratios 
is a change in what New York City bankers 
seem to have decided is the right direction. 
But patently they were hoping for a still 
better break, for the new schedule of re- 
quired reserves still puts them at a disad- 
vantage of 2 percentage points behind the 
Reserve city banks. 

The Reserve Board’s schedule of reductions 
in the reserve requirements of member banks 
will drop the New York and Chicago “central 
Reserve city” banks’ ratios to be sterilized 
from 22 to 20 percent on demand deposits, 
while the Reserve city banks’ required re- 
serve percentages are cut from 19 to 18 
percent. 

For that 1-percent narrowing of the gap, 
shareholders—and depositors, for that mat- 
ter—in New York banks can be duly thank- 
ful, we suppose. It will desterilize about 
$425 million of the now idle funds of the 
New York banks and permit them to be con- 
verted into earning assets. 

We mentioned depositors in this connec- 
tion because about a month ago at their 
convention, New York bankers seriously dis- 
cussed resort to higher service charges as a 
solution to the problem of increasing ex- 
penses of operation and still depressed net 
earnings. If banks can get more of their 
depositors’ funds into income-producing as- 
sets, the pressure for hiking service charges 
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on depositors will be lessened. It is a strange 
commentary on our banking system that 22 
percent of a depositor’s checking-account 
balance has to be kept idle and unproductive 
for both the bank and him because, in ulti- 
mate fact, the Federal Reserve authorities 
bought too much United States Government 
paper in supporting the markets for Treas- 
ury securities, and have had to freeze up 
the excess dollars in so-called reserves depos- 
ited by their member banks. But the vol- 
ume of banking activity, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance assessments, and other op- 
erating costs entailed by overswollen deposit 
funds cannot be kept from inflating mem- 
ber banks’ operating costs. 

Some small recognition of this aspect of 
the member banks’ problem may be involved 
in the recent reserve requirement percent- 
age reductions, and the narrowing of the 
differential between the New York-Chicago 
banks’ burden of idle funds as central Re- 
serve city banks, and the lesser burden 
which banks in the 50 Reserve cities must 
tote. However, the inequity is still there, 
although lessened in degree in that 20 per- 
cent less 18 percent leaves only 2 percentage 
points. Two percentage points, however, 
represent 10 percent more idle funds in the 
central Reserve city banks’ reserves than is 
required from the Reserve city banks. We 
do not believe that in recent years any Fed- 
eral Reserve spokerman has tried to justify 
the heavier burden of reserves required from 
New York and Chicago banks. The law men- 
tions central Reserve city banks, and so 
these two cities had to be it. 

The basic inequities of the reserve require- 
ment situation remain unchanged. We stilt 
need legislation which will put interbank 
deposits on the same reserve basis regard- 
less of geographical location, and give simi- 
lar treatment to all city banks to demand 
deposit reserves. 





Farm Kibitzing: Federal Advisers Will 
Offer Individual Farmer Master Plan for 


1 s © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
apostles of freedom for the farmers, after 
about 18 months putting around have 
at last forged the chains of slavery with 
which they will shackle the farmers of 
the Nation. The “Big Boss Benson” has 
screamed loud and long about the regi- 
mentation and the control of American 
farmers. Now he is laying on the lash 
of control, the like of which we have 
never known before. By one order he 
has made himself the czar and commis- 
sar of every farm in this fair land. His 
self-made plan for dealing with diverted 
acres enables him to exercise full and 
complete control over every acre of 
American farmland on which the basic 
agricultural commodities are produced. 
If any commodity produced on a di- 
verted acre is marketed either directly 
or indirectly, the farmer will lose all 
price supports and loan benefits. 

So Benson has the farmer in bondage. 
Even if a farmer has many acres of di- 
verted land, he cannot experiment in an 
effort to establish a diversified program 
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for his farm. Just what can a farmer 

do with his diverted acres? Here is Mr. 

Benson’s answer: He can permit it to 

remain idle: he may summer fallow it; 

or he may plant it in pasture, hay, cover 
crops, or green manure. That is all the 
farmer may do with his diverted acre- 
age. And Benson is exercising this dras- 
tic control of American agriculture by 
an unwarranted interpretation of the in- 
tent of Congress. He has read into the 
law the authority he desires to exercise. 

To cross compliance he has added total 

acreage allotment. There is nothing in 

the law about total acreage allotment. 

There is nothing in the law about cross 

compliance. Again I repeat: Benson is 

bouncing farmers into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, I cal] attention to a very 
interesting article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, on page 1, on July 
9, 1954, which follows: 

Farm Kurerrzinc: Fevrrat ApvisErs WILL 
Orrer INDIVIDUAL FARMER MASTER PLAN FOR 
Livinc—THEY Wii. Cover FerTi.izer USE, 
Pest KILLING, BOOKKEEPING, EvEN RAISING 
CHTILDREN—ONE AIM: CURB OVERPLANTING 


(By Lester Tanzer) 


WASHINGTON.—Federal farm boss Benson 
has whipped up a new kind of Federal aid 
program for farmers. The key ingredient is 
not taxpayers’ dollars but advice—on every 
subject from irrigation to raising children. 

The Republican Secretary of Agriculture 
thinks mechanical] contraptions, soil conser- 
vation, insecticides, Federal price supports 
and planting restrictions have overly com- 
plicated rural living. What the modern-day 
farmer needs, he figures, is a complete mas- 
ter plan, worked out down to the last detail 
for each farmer with the help of a Govern- 
ment agent dispatched to his doorstep. 


SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


Sometime this summer Mr. Benson will 
pass the word for hundreds of Agriculture 
Department agents to set out in scattered 
parts of the country, spreading the gospel of 
planned farming. Precise details have not 
been worked out. But the outlines of the 
scheme—billed as a dynamic new program— 
are contained in a confidential document 
currently circulating in upper echelons of 
the Agriculture Department. Officials say 
the idea is this: 

A.Government man will call on farmers at 
their homes, and offer to work out a care- 
fully planned system of farming for the en- 
tire farm unit. The whole idea is voluntary: 
if farmers accept, they will start, with the 
help of the Government agent, to make a 
complete inventory of their resources—land, 
money, and manpower. 

They will consider, too, all the off-farm 
influences, such as national price support 
programs, the economic outlook in the 
United States and abroad, export trends. 
Then they will make up a plan, setting goals 
not only for farm output but also for family 
satisfactions. 

REDECORATING ANSWERS 


The plan will aim to include answers to 
questions like these: What crops to plant 
and in what quantity; what fertilizer to 
use; how to deal with farm pests; what 
repairs to make on farm buildings or machin- 
ery, and how to raise the necessary money; 
to to keep books and pay taxes; how much 
profit a farmer should make to be able to 
afford to redecorate the front Parlor or buy 
@ television set or a new refrigerator. 

The aim, according to the outline drawn 
up by Mr. Benson's aides, is a plan “through 
which the farm family can coordinate the 
use of various farm and home practices to 
achieve efficient production, high net income, 
the improvement of soil productivity, and 
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better living conditions for the entire farm 
family.” 

If this sounds like more Federal meddling 
in rural affairs, the aim is professed to be 
just the opposite. Mr. Benson’s real ob- 
jective is to hasten the day when farmers 
will be able to get along without so much 
Federal price-support aid and without strin- 
gent planting curbs. He favors a gradual 
trimming of price-support levels and in- 
creasingly tighter planting controls until 
record farm gluts have begun to shrink. 
Meantime, the idea is that if farmers do 
their planning with a Government expert 
looking over their shoulder they'll be less 
likely to overplant crops already in abun- 
dance. 

This basic aim, officials argue, requires 
broader planning than it implies. Thus an 
agent might advise a farmer to shift land 
from barley to tomatoes if he wants to 
make enough money to buy the freezer his 
wife is pleading for. Raising tomatoes, the 
agent might add, might mean making junior 
work on the farm in the summer instead of 
taking a job in town. 

Going a bit further, some of the new 
agents will be women, who are expected to 
give tips on latest developments in child 
psychology. They'll also encourage partici- 
pation in 4-H Club activities. 


A MODEST START 


The program will begin on a modest scale. 
To finance it for the fiscal year that started 
last week, Mr. Benson wrung an extra $8.3 
million from Congress in appropriations for 
the Agricultural Extension Service, a farmer- 
education program run jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government and State farm agencies. 
Working through the extension setup, Mr. 
Benson will use the extra money to hire 
1,000 new county agents and about two 
dozen Washington policymakers to push the 
planned-farming scheme. 

With this task force, Mr. Benson guesses 
he'll reach only a fraction of the farming 
population. But if the plan is successful, 
he’s prepared to ask Congress next year for 
more money to expand his efforts. Also, the 
1,000 new agents will be busy indoctrinating 
the 12,500 county agents now on the Federal- 
State payroll so that they, too, can push 
“farm planning.” 

The new agents will be divided up among 
ties” with enough agents to reach every 
the States. It will be up to each State to 
decide how they'll be used. Some States may 
decide to blanket a couple of “pilot coun- 
farmer that’s interested in farm planning. 
Others may decide to distribute a few “farm 
plan” salesmen in each county to work with 
a handful of farmers. 


PAMPUHLETS, RADIO, TV 


Dispensing advice to farmers is not, of 
course, a new chore for the Agriculture De- 
partment. The Extension Service uses pam- 
phiets, radio, and television, and group 
meetings to bring to rural folk all kinds of 
information on farm matters, most of it 
gathered by Agriculture Department re- 
searchers and experts at land-grant colleges 
throughout the country. This service is paid 
for partly by the Federal Government, partly 
by the States, and partly by counties. 

The trouble with all this, as Mr. Benson 
sees it, is that it’s too indirect and imper- 
sonal. He argues, too, that the present set- 
up covers only special topics, without at- 
tempting to wrap up all the problems of 
running a farm into one neat package. 
That's the aim of the new program for “com- 
plete farm and home development,” as it’s 
referred to in the policy document now mak- 
ing the rounds of Agriculture Department 
offices. 

The Department plans to go right on for a 
while “educating” farmers through mass 
media like radio and group discussions. But 
after a year or so, the idea is to shift toward 
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ever-greater emphasis on the persona] ap. 
proach now about to begin, 


FAMILY FARM THE TARGET 


The Department's new program is designeq 
primarily for family farms, those on which 
the family does the major share of wor, 
Family farms make up the big majority ot 
the 5.5 million farms in the country and turn 
out over 70 percent of all the agricultura) 
goods sold. The outline of the new program 
notes: 

“On a family farm, the farm business ang 
the home are inseparable. Decisions made 
on the farm must consider both the effect on 
the farm operations and on the farm family. 
This is not true for most other types of 
business. It is for this reason that the 
farmer and his family must plan together.” 

Mr. Benson's aides are sure their scheme 
will work. It’s been tried experimentally in 
a couple of States with success. A study 
made in Vermont, according to the Depart- 
ment, showed the income of a dozen farms 
with intensive Government planning aid was 
triple that of 12 farms that operated without 
master plans. 

Will farmers accept Mr. Benson's offer? 
The Department expects a heap of resistance 
from individual farmers. One farm expert 
claims the people who have usually gone in 
for Federal help in a big way are those who 
have been most amenable to Government 
suggestions. It’s the more conservative rural 
citizens the Department hopes to reach with 
its new project. 

Mr. Benson isn’t inclined to force any 
scheme down farmers’ throats. So his min- 
ions have orders to go about their business 
with some degree of sublety. The Federal 
planners offer this advice to the agents: 
“Stress in all activities the relationship of 
what is being presented to the other decisions 
and activities relating to the individual farm 
and home situation, and the interdependence 
of each decision and action on all the others,” 





Dr. Billy Graham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, many of 
my colleagues are personally acquainted 
with Dr. Billy Graham. He is a native 
of North Carolina and makes his home 
in the beautiful mountains of my State. 
The Charlotte News of July 10, 1954, 
published a fitting editorial to Billy Gra- 
ham entitled “Able Ambassador of God 
and Country.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ABLE AMBASSADOR OF Gop AND CouUNTRY 

Billy Graham is Charlotte’s—probably the 
State’s—best-known native son. In many 
parts of the world he is a symbol of America, 
of an integral part of America that many for- 
eigners had not known about before he 
achieved international stature. It is not 
that facet of this country represented by 
the tourist, the GI, or the diplomat. Rather, 
he is an embodiment of the enduring, up- 
right, God-fearing qualities that have given 
this Nation one of its greatest sources of 


strength. 
Raised in a Christian home, Billy Graham 
has gone out from his native land to become 
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an able and articulate ambassador for his 
God and his country, retaining the while 
nis modesty and proportionate sense of 
yalues despite the glare of publicity. He 
nas been the vehicle of a considerable spirit- 
ual awakening in Europe, and has helped to 
instill in high places in Washington, as well 
as the hinterland, a renewed awareness of 
the eternal and everlasting. 

We welcome him home, and wish him well 
as he rests before again taking up the bur- 
den he has accepted and is carrying so well. 





Statement by Allen Called Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
of July 5, 1954: 

STATEMENT BY ALLEN CALLED MISLEADING— 
West MEMPHIAN CITES REPORTS ON FLY 
ASH—EDITORIALS ARE OPPOSED 

(By James Moore) 


West MEMPHIS, July 4.—W. E. Ingram, 
president of the West Memphis Industrial 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce, said 
Sunday he is still concerned lest the public 
be misled by statements made recently about 
the amount of fly ash a proposed steam gen- 
erating plant here would emit. 


INTEGRITY NOT QUESTIONED 


“Maj. Thomas H. Allen, president oi the 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Division, has 
predicted that 79 toms of fly ash would fall 
on Memphis and West Memphis daily from 
the plant which would be constructed 214 
miles south of West Memphis and about 
5% miles southwest of the Memphis Arkan- 
sas Bridge,” Mr. Ingram said. 

Mr. Ingram said, “We are not questioning 
the integrity of Major Allen as an engineer 
but when he issued the statement that 79 
tons of fly ash would fall on the two cities 
we believe he made a mistake in his cal- 
culations, 

“Having had no experience with steam 
generating plants we consulted with city 
engineers in Birmingham and St. Louis, both 
of which use huge quantities of coal, to 
get their opinions about fly ash. We were 
told that neither city is troubled by the 
ash because of modern methods being em- 
ployed to arrest the ash at its source. 

“To investigate further we consulted with 
the Coal Producers Committee for smoke 
abatement with offices in Cincinnati and who 
maintain laboratories for studies of smoke 
abatement. We supplied all available figures 
on the plant. 

H. B. Lemmers, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said in answer to the request: 

“I believe I can give. you complete assur- 
ance that if you design the plant properly 
including the necessary auxiliaries with 
which most modern plants are presently 
equipped your powerplant can operate in 
any area without committing a nuisance. 
As a matter of fact your plant can operate 
with such a clear stack that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for the ordinary layman to 
eae whether the plant is operating or 

e. 





“Our industry has a very sincere interest 
in this problem since we recognize that we 
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have an obligation to the community and the 
people in these communities which buy and 
use our fuel. We can therefore say because 
of our experience in this field that equipment 
is presently available that can remove 95 to 
100 percent of the fly ash entering the stack. 
This is brought about by improved auxiliaries, 
by improved stack design as well as by cor- 
rect operation but primarily by the installa- 
tion of collectors which are extremely ef- 
ficient. 

“If, in your plant, such collection equip- 
ment and auxiliaries were installed I question 
whether the city of Memphis will even know 
that your plant was operating.” 

Mr. Ingram said the same figures were 
supplied to engineers of Babcock & Wilcox, 
of St. Louis, a firm that manufacturs boil- 
ers that are used in the type plant to be 
built here. 

Mr. Ingram said, “Ebasco officials, whose 
company probably will get the contract to 
build the plant, have assured us every mod- 
ern facility will be incorporated in the plant 
to prevent any abnormal flow of fiy ash or 
sulfur dioxide.” 

Mr. Ingram said the Commercial Appeal 
did not print certain pertinent statements 
made by President Eisenhower last Thursday 
when the President defended his action in 
ordering the Atomic Energy Commission to 
negotiate a contract with private utility 
firms to supply power to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was not in keeping with pre- 
vious policies of the newspaper.” 

PARAGRAPHS CITED 


Mr. Ingram said an Associated Press story 
carried two paragraphs which he said were 
not in the Commercial Appeal story. 

The paragraphs read as follows: 

“Mr. Eisenhower said he had heard com- 
plaints from other States that the Govern- 
ment was taking their taxes, building up 
cheap power in the Tennessee Valley, and 
enticing their industries away. 

“Maybe,” he said, “the Government should 
be building the Missouri River or some other 
project.” 

In attacking editorials appearing in the 
Commercial Appeal recently, Mr. Ingram 
said: ‘““‘We of West Memphis have no quarrel 
with the people of Memphis as we are a part 
of the greater metropolitan area of Memphis, 
but feel the citizens of the Memphis terri- 
tory have not been presented true facts. 
We feel the plant will benefit both cities in 
future industrial development and think 
most Memphians would share our view if 
properly informed. 

“An illustration of the biased attitude of 
the Commercial Appeal may be found in last 
Friday’s editorials,” Mr. Ingram said. “In 
adjoining paragraphs the newspaper advised 
the President to seek advice of others on 
publicly owned power but stated the advice 
of one expert (Major Allen) was all they 
needed in regard to the amount of fly ash 
and sulfur dioxide that would be emitted 
from stacks of our plant.” 

GET MORE INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Ingram continued: “It is interesting 
to note that the newspaper did not edito- 
rially oppose a private plant for 
Tennessee made to the AEC by Lucius Burch, 
of Memphis, and his eastern associates, and 
we are pleased to know that the AEC had 
foresight to investigate Mr. Burch’s syndicate 
and turn it down because of the lack of an 
organization and for other inabilities to build 
such a plant.” 

Mr. Ingram said: “We disagree with the 
theory expressed in an editorial in Satur- 
day’s issue of the Commercial Appeal imply- 
ing that West Memphis would feel the effects 
of an exhausted $20 million payroll when the 
plant is completed. We expect to overcome 
that depression by securing additional indus- 
tries which the plant will attract.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 7, 1954, edition of the New York 
Times is most interesting. I commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

Down THE Home SrTReTcH 


With a month, more or less, to go, Con- 
gress still has time to complete a modest 
legislative record despite all the delays and 
digressions that this session has produced. 
The regular appropriation bills were out of 
the way by the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, which, in view of the history of the 
last few Congresses, is itself no mean 
achievement. Now the remaining weeks of 
the session afford an opportunity for this 
83d Congress to end its labors with a sense of 
accomplishment if not in a blaze of glory. 

The record of the present Congress is the 
record on which the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has said the Republicans must stand 
or fall in the November elections. That 
record must be judged against the program 
of the administration, and viewed in this 
light it is a mixed record thus far. The 
President has obtained and is likely to ob- 
tain a good deal less than he asked for, 
which is certainly no novel experience for 
Presidents; but he has also obtained or 
seems likely to obtain somewhat more than 
many observers had anticipated a few weeks 
ago. Still with more adept and more ag- 
gressive leadership on his own part and that 
of his party leaders he would probably have 
come much closer to the bullseye than is 
now possible. 

The principal items of the President’s pro- 
gram that have actually become law are the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the Korean defense 
pact, Federal aid to highways, continuation 
of certain excise taxes (though modified by 
an unwanted reduction in others) and ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act (though in much simpler and more ab- 
breviated form than originally pro 
but not fought for—by the Administration). 
The principal items that have been speci- 
fically rejected are revision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and a constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18. 

The record of this Congress will be written 
even more clearly in the legislation that is 
now nearing its final form. This includes 
the highly controversial bills on tax revision, 
housing, and farm policy. The first of these 
is now in conference with a major adminis- 
tration provision to alleviate double taxation 
on corporation dividends in dispute. The 
housing bill was sent to conference almost 3 
weeks ago, where it still rests with the ad- 
ministration proposal for 35,000 new public 
housing units a year hanging in the balance 
against the House preference for none at all. 
In the debate over the crucially important 
farm issue in the House the administration 
again felt it necessary to compromise, but it 
did manage to retain the principle of flexible 
support prices. It remains to be seen what 
the outcome will be in the Senate. 

Two other important issues are also near- 
ing completion but are not likely to run 
into much controversy now. They are ex- 
tension of social security coverage, which 
has already sailed through the House (with 
only two Republicans opposed—shades of 
the thirties) and the foreign-aid bill, which 
has also passed the House by a heavy ma- 
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jority. Despite the recent threats of the 
s0-called majority leader, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Senate would now cripple the 
foreign-aid bill with restrictive amendments 
designed to tie the hands of the President at 
this critica] juncture in international affairs. 

Of legislation that ought to be enacted at 
this session, Hawaiian and Alaskan state- 
hood is the outstanding example. Revision 
of the Atomic Energy Act is desirable, but it 
is doubtful that the proposed relaxation of 
regulations for exchange of atomic informa- 
tion will be approved. The effort to smooth 
the way toward private commercial develop- 
ment of atemic power has a better chance. 

Various antisubversive bills are under con- 
sideration, including some of extremely 
doubtful value. It is important that each 
of these bills be given careful study and that 
none of them be rushed through in the 
closing days of the session without adequate 
consideration or without debate. It simply 
will not do for Congress blindly to pass any 
legislation so long as it is labeled “anti- 
Communist”; and the action of the House 
in insisting—over the Attorney General's 
protest—on judicial safeguards for the wire- 
tapping bill it passed in April is a hopeful 
omen that Congress will not be stampeded 
out of a careful consideration of civil rights. 

And as long as the session lasts there will 
be a chance that the Senate, at least, may 
adopt general and uniform rules of procedure 
for the conduct of its own committees. If 
the session that is now drawing to an end 
has proved nothing else, it has demonstrated 
that each House of Congress has a responsi- 
bility for its committees, a responsibility that 
can be neither hidden nor evaded in the 
coming elections. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrie 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
sIoNAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date. when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
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publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in Connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de. 
bate or to communications from State |e 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which jg jp 
contravention of this paragraph. ‘ 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182h 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered, 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp jg 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publi¢ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall: be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ret- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale; at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Statement of Edward F, Howrey, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Before the Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, before the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
July 14, 1954: 

You have asked us to appear before your 
committee to discuss the general subject of 
“Small Business and the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 

While it may be stating the obvious, it 
should, perhaps, be made clear at the outset 
that our job, as we see it, is to administer 
the trade-regulation laws vigorously, fairly, 
and independently, with due regard for all 
segments of our economy, including the 
consumer, the smali-business man, the 
medium-sized, and the large. In one sense, 
therefore, the Federal Trade Commission is 
not primarily a small-business agency. Our 
job as a law-enforcement agency is to be 
distinguished, for example, from that of an 
executive agency such as the Small Business 
Administration. 

To the extent, however, that there is a 
well-established public policy of protecting 
and encouraging small independent business 
and to the extent that vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust and trade-regulation laws 
contribute to that policy, we are—or should 
be—a vital small-business agency. 

So it is that while the Commission super- 
vises the competitive practices of both small 
and big business, we are fully aware of our 
duty to make a special effort to protect small 
business from predatory practices. We have 
concluded, in fact, that the Commission 
should have its own small-business program. 

In my first public statement as Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission a little 
over a year ago, I stated: 

“Small business has an essential, eco- 
nomic, and human role in American life. 
All inequitable handicaps should be elimi- 
nated so that small firms may grow in a 
healthy way and compete more effectively 
with their bigger competitors.” 

_I proposed at that time that the Commis- 
sion should establish a division to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the problems of 
small business, As you know, we have now 
established a Division of Small Business 
Within our new Bureau of Consultation. 
This strikes us as an appropriate step for an 
agency like the Commission to take in recog- 
nition of the important role of small busi- 
hess in American life. From this Division, 
small-business men mray seek advice and in- 
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formation regarding legal matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

The establishment of this Division makes 
the facilities of the Commission readily ac- 
cessible to small business. One of the com- 
plaints of small business has been the mys- 
tery and delay which seems to surround their 
applications for complaint; they say they 
drop their complaints in the hopper and 
never hear from them again unless and until 
a formal complaint issues or the case is 
dropped. One of the duties of the small 
business division is to advise small-business 
men of the status of investigations in which 
they are interested. In addition, this new 
Division will explain to small-business men 
the method of initiating complaints they 
wish to make regarding the practices of their 
competitors and, as I have stated, it will pro- 
vide special facilities for advising small- 
business men on the laws administered by 
the Commission. 

The Division of Small Business is a rela- 
tively small division but by using the facili- 
ties of other units within the Commission 
we think that it can perform a useful func- 
tion. 

Beyond that, however, there have been nu- 
merous other developments during my term 
as Chairman of the Commission which 
should be of special interest to this com- 
mittee. These include: 

1. We have recently put into effect a re- 
organization of the Commission designed to 
increase greatly our capacity and output and 
to eliminate delays in our procedures. It 
represents a strengthening of our organiza- 
tion and a streamlining of our procedures 
so that we can do more effective work. One 
of its principal effects should be to cut down 
delays in the disposition of cases. Certainly 
the complaining party—who may well be a 
small-business man—and the respondent, as 
well as the public, are entitled to decisions 
in cases without undue delays. 

Under this revised organization a new con- 
cept, that of the project attorney, is being 
put into effect. The result will be that re- 
sponsibility for the progress of a case, from 
start to finish, will be centralized in one 
attorney. Also, in order to make better use 
of our investigative and trial personnel, bu- 
reaus of investigation and litgation have 
been established. An agency of our size, 
with about 600 employees, cannot afford the 
luxury of two separate investigative and two 
separate trial staffs. 

2. We have now initiated an integrated 
compliance program, including as a first 
step a systematic and selective review of 
more than 4,000 cease and desist orders, 8,000 
stipulation-agreements to cease and desist, 
and numerous trade-practice rules. This 
program will be administered under our basic 
policy of encouraging voluntary compliance 
with the law, backed by vigorous enforce- 
ment measures when necessary. 

Our integrated compliance program is an 
effort to correct a grave deficiency in our 
operation. We found that with respect to 
most of its orders, the Commission did not 
know with any degree of certainty whether 
or not the respondents have continued to be 
in substantial compliance. It is an effort to 
answer the complaints of small-business rep- 
resentatives who found that the promise of 
relief from unfair competitve acts given by 
an order to cease and desist has too often 
proved illusory because of inadequate follow- 
up. This past softness of the Commission in 


its program of compliance is contrary to our 
purpose of bringing about a vigorous and 
fair enforcement of antitrust and related 
statutes. The correction of this situation 
has a high priority in the Commission's cur- 
rent program. 

3. The Commission has undertaken a pro- 
gram to improve both the initial decisions of 
our hearing examiners and those of the Com- 
mission itself. We have promised to write 
an opinon in every case to provide more 
clear-cut guidance to businessmen and their 
lawyers. Small-business men, in particular, 
should welcome informative and readable 
opinions in which legalistic phraseology will 
be conspicuous by its absence—opinions 
which tell them what they may do, as well 
as what they may not do. : 

4. We recently revised our rules of prac- 
tice to encourage more widespread use of 
our consent settlement procedure. This pro- 
cedure, when utilzed, results in the issuance 
of a cease and desist order which is just as 
enforceable as one obtained after protracted 
litigation. At the same time, the procedure 
results in considerable saving of time and 
expense to all concerned with much prompter 
realization of the relief desired. 

5. We recently executed a joint agreement 
with Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Hobby, defining the respective areas 
of activity of the Commission and the Food 
and Drug Administration in the field of food, 
drug, and cosmetic advertising and labeling. 
This agreement will avoid needless duplica- 
tion of effort and expense on the part of 
the 2 agencies, and serve to prevent busi- 
nessmen from being harassed simultaneously 
by 2 agencies over the same subject mate 
ter. 

6. An advisory committee on cost justifi- 
cation, consisting of accountants, econo- 
Mists, and lawyers representing all view- 
points has been appointed and is now work- 
ing to determine the feasibility of developing 
standards of proof and procedures for distri- 
bution costing, for adoption by the Commis- 
sion as guides to businessmen desirous of 
complying with the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In our reorganization we have established 
a Bureau of Consultation. It is within this 
Bureau that the Division of Small Business 
will function. Broadly stated, the purpose 
of this Bureau is threefold: 

1. To act in a cooperative and consultative 
capacity to business, particularly small busi- 
ness. 

2. To give informal advice (but not writ- 
ten advisory opinions) in all kinds of mat- 
ters involving the laws administered by the 
Commission. 

3. To seek voluntary compliance with such 
laws by means of conferences, stipulations, 
trade-practice rules, and other types of in- 
formal procedures. 

As I have already stated, we are committed 
to vigorous administration and enforcement 
of all the laws within our jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the Robinson-Patman Act. But it is 
important that the Sherman Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and the Clayton Act, 
with its Robinson-Patman amendment, be 
administered as interrelated expressions of 
the national antitrust policy—not as sepa- 
rate and conflicting statutes. And the Com- 
mission should proceed against hard-core 
violations instead of depleting its limited 
resources by pursuing peripheral or border- 
line test cases. We are not in business to 
test the limits to which the antitrust laws 
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might be applied or extended. We do not 
propose to concern ourselves with fringe 
theories such as conscious price parallel, the 
mill-net theory, and similar matters. In 
this connection, the Commission should not 
seek to nullify the McGuire Act, which has 
the strong support of small business, by the 
application of unrealistic legalisms or 
strained statutory interpretation. This act, 
as you know, exempts from the operation of 
the Federal antitrust laws, vertical resale 
price maintenance contracts which are legal 
under State fair-trade acts. 

As I recently told the Texas State Bar Asso- 
ciation, we are not so much concerned with 
whether we are being harder or softer than 
previous Commissions as with whether we 
are being stable, clear-cut and effective. We 
propose to concentrate our efforts on activi- 
ties which actually mean something to the 
public, including that vast segment known 
as emal] business. 

The Commission recently launched a na- 
tionwide investigation of the advertising 
claims being made by concerns in the health, 
accident, and hospitalization insurance field. 
This is the first investigation of its kind that 
has ever been conducted by a law-enforce- 
ment agency. The public interest in the 
project is almost staggering. Hundreds of 
letters complaining of the practices employed 
have been received daily by my office. 

Another Commission investigation which 
has recently received considerable comment 
relates to the iron and steel scrap industry. 
The charges here involve restriction of chan- 
nels of distribution in a basic industry in 
both domestic and foreign commerce, the ef- 
fect of restrictions upon the amount, 
sources, and price of scrap available for the 
production of steel, exclusive dealing, and 
mergers. 

Several months ago the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Economics completed its survey of 
changes in concentration of manufacturing 
since 1935. This careful, objective job is 
described in a 153-page report entitled 
“Changes in Concentration in Manufactur- 
ing, 1935 to 1947 and 1950.” It points out 
that while the number of manufacturing 
companies increased from 200,000 in 1935 to 
300,000 in 1950, the 200 largest companies in 
1950 accounted for a larger proportion of 
the value of product of manufacturing in- 
dustries in that year than did the 200 largest 
companies in 1935. At every level, begin- 
ning with the top five companies, the largest 
companies in 1950 were ahead of their coun- 
terparts in 1935. A greater gain was made 
by the second 100 largest companies than 
the first 100. In individual industries the 
Commission found increases in some in- 
stances, decreases in others, as well as nu- 
merous industries in which the level of con- 
centration was substantially unchanged. 

These investigations, their nature and 
scope, fairly well indicate the type of activity 
I feel the Commission should engage in. 

I have stated that the Commission should 
not extend or formulate new per se doctrines 
under which certain practices are automati- 
cally and conclusively presumed to be viola- 
tions of law, no proof being needed that com- 
petition was or might be unfairly injured. 

To the extent, however, that Congress or 
the courts have defined per se violations, 
we will, of course, enforce the law. But out- 
side of these areas we feel that it is our job 
to look at all phases, economic, and legal, of 
each case and ascertain the amount of pub- 
lic interest and injury to competition from a 
variety of comparative factors. These fac- 
tors would include such things as economic 
usefulness, the degree of competition, the 
degree of market control, the degree of ver- 
tical integration, customer freedom of choice 
of goods and service, opportunities for small 
competitors to engage in business and prices 
and profits. 
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In the approach that I have outlined here, 
I think that we are reverting to the role that 
Congress intended us to perform, It must 
be kept in mind that the Commission was 
established to supplement the work of the 
Department of Justice and the courts under 
the Sherman Act. It was meant to practice 
preventive law through administrative and 
regulatory activities as well as by the initia- 
tion and conduct of adversary proceedings. 
The job of prosecutor was vested primarily 
in the Department of Justice. 

Recently I listed at least three character- 
istics that are needed if the FTC is to work 
in the manner Congress intended: 

“1. There must be sound administration, 
with strong but fair administrators who are 
in general sympathy with the objectives and 
policies expressed in the legislation which 
they administer. 

“2. The Commission should arrive at a de- 
cision only after thorough exploration of all 
factors bearing upon the particular problem. 

“3. The heart of the Commission’s work, 
as an expert body, is its fact finding.” 

As I have indicated, we are undertaking to 
improve our fact finding methods. This is 
being done on twofronts. First, the investi- 
gative work of the Commission should be 
improved and expanded. All the Commis- 
sion’s work—its successes or its failures— 
depend primarily upon the facts which are 
developed by examiners in the field. In the 
past, the attorneys in charge of this work 
have received neither the recognition nor 
the support necessary for a successful ad- 
ministration of the laws over which we have 
jurisdiction. We are now taking steps to 
raise the investigative work to a status equal 
with that of our other work. The other 
phase of our fact finding activities, I’ve al- 
ready touched upon. That has to do with 
the issuance of informative and readable 
findings and opinions with a minimum of 
legalistic phraseology. 

As we see it, therefore, a vigorous applica- 
tion of the antimonopoly and antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes is an important part of any 
policy relating to small business. So long as 
the vigor and fairness of competition is 
maintained, small-business men will have a 
fair chance to perform their economic func- 
tions and prosper accordingly. They should 
not want more, and they do not need more 
to preserve their place in the sun. In a sen- 
tence, our objective is to help keep small 
business strong and aggressive; to protect it 
from unfair competition and to eliminate 
all inequitable handicaps. 

Perhaps a special word should be said 
about the Robinson-Patman Act. This is a 
statute concerning which there has been 
considerable discussion as to its relative mer- 
its and demerits. I don’t need to tell this 
committee that small-business groups, pri- 
marily retailers and wholesalers, strongly 
support it. At the same time there are many 
who contend that the Robinson-Patman Act 
is inconsistent with the antitrust laws and is 
not in the public interest. 

Certainly we at the Commission believe in 
its philosophy and fully recognize our obliga- 
tion to enforce it. 

I have discussed in some detail a number 
of the changes which have occurred at the 
Federal Trade Commission since I became 
chairman, and have also attempted to out- 
line my views regarding some of the prob- 
lems which we face. I believe you will also 
be interested in our record regarding cases 
formally litigated before the Commission. 
We have attached to this statement a sum- 
mary of the Commission's record with respect 
to antimonopoly cases over the past 4 fiscal 
years. From this statement, it will be noted 
that during the fiscal year just concluded, 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a total 
of 25 antimonopoly cease-and-desist orders 
(including 14 orders under the Robinson- 
Patman Act) which is the highest number 
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of antimonopoly orders issued by the Com 
mission in any of the 4 years in Question, 
Similarly, it will be noted that in the ion 
fiscal year, the Commission issued 39 anti. 
monopoly complaints, the most complaints 
in this field issued during any of the 4 years 
in question. In addition, during much oy the 
recent fiscal year, the Commission had 109 
fewer employees than the high point reacheq 
during the period under comparison I 
might add that the increased output was not 
confined to the antimonopoly field, the Com. 
mission having issued complaints in 93 ant. 
deceptive cases, or 13 more than the highest 
number issued in any of the three Preceding 
years. 

In conclusion, let me state that we have 
had a year of real progress. I would be the 
first to concede that we have not accom. 
plished all our objectives, but certainly we 
have made long strides in what I cohsider to 
be the right direction. With the reorgani- 
zation plan now in full effect, I can predict 
with confidence that the year ahead wil! see 
even greater accomplishments in the interest 
of the public. And when we are serving the 
public interest, I am sure you will agree we 
are also serving the cause of small business, 
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Unemployment Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week action was taken by this House on 
HR. 9430. I am in receipt of a resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Greater 
Hartford Industrial Union Council with 
the request that it be treated as a peti- 
tion and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I am pleased therefore to sub- 
mit the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas present unemployment compen- 
sation payments to insured unemployed wage 
and salary earners are woefully inadequate 
as to weekly amount and number of weeks 
duration; and 

Whereas substantial and prolonged unem- 
ployment in Connecticut and in Hartford and 
inadequate unemployment compensation 
payments have caused increases in expendi- 
tures for relief purposes from an estimated 
need of $35,000 a month (as estimated in the 
budget) to $50,000 a month now and an in- 
crease in the number of persons receiving 
such relief from 550 one year ago to 1754 
now, with resulting increased drain upon 
revenues depleted by slackening business 
activity and income in the community; and 


Whereas the amounts of such unemploy- 
ment payments in Connecticut range from 
aminimum of $30 to a maximum of $39 and 
are limited to 26 weeks, with weekly pay- 
ments averaging only $27 compared to the 
average weekly wage in Connecticut of $71.82 
(amount of $30 minimum not met because of 
insufficient credits of earnings); and 

Whereas this is far below the average of 
50 percent and the maximum of 6634 pér- 
cent recommended to the States last Febru- 
ary by President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security and the National 
Conference on Labor Legislation; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell, and others recommended 
that the States extend the duration of pay- 
ments to 26 weeks, but long-term unem- 
ployment has resulted in 600,000 insured 
workers exhausting their rights to payments 
before being reemployed and such exhaus- 
ions continue at the rate of 40,000 a week, 
making plain the neéd for an extension to 39 
Weeks, as proposed in H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, 
introduced by Representative Foranp, Sena- 
tor Doucias, 85 other Representatives and 11 
other Senators; and 

Whereas these companion bil! , if enacted 
by Congress before adjournment, would im- 
plement President Eisenhower’s recommen- 
dations ag to amounts of unemployment 
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compensation payments and would extend 
the duration beyond his recommended 26 
weeks, to 39 weeks, and, at presently anti- 
cipated continuing unemployment, would 
get approximately $2 billion a year of addi- 
tional purchasing power into the hands of 
insured unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies for instant high velocity spending and 
distribution throughout our entire economy; 
and 

Whereas the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has recently completed hearings on 
proposed amendments to the Federal unem- 
ployment compensation law and has recom- 
mended a bill to the House for passage before 
adjournment; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower, at his June 
16 press conference, stated that he has no 
intention of urging governors to call special 
sessions of their legislatures to implement 
his own recommendations, now more than 
4 months old; and 

Whereas this puts upon the Congress the 
last hope and full responsibility for action 
to carry out this vital part of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program in any way 
that will mean anything to the unemployed, 
to our economy, and to the budgets of our 
States, cities, and other political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Hartford In- 
dustrial Union Council, meeting on this 8th 
day of July 1954, urgently requests our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to use their in- 


‘fluence and good offices to persuade the 


House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee to adopt and 
recommend the provisions of H. R. 9430 and 
S. 3553 so that action in both Houses may 
be completed before the present Congress 
adjourns; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge President Eisen- 
hower at this session to make congressional 
action to implement his unemployment com- 
pensation recommendations a must item in 
his immediate legislative program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if either committee fails 
or refuses to report out favorably the pro- 
visions of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators support appropriate 
action such as discharge petitions or the 
addition of the provisions as a rider to other 
legislation; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Representatives, Senators, the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House and the Vice President as the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, with the re- 
quest that it be treated as a petition under 
the Constitution and, as such, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 





Winning Editorial in Nationwide News- 
paper Cancer Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “The Seven 
Deadly Signs,” was published in the 
Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt Standard on 
April 24, this year, in connection with 
Cancer Control Month. 

The editorial was written by Col. F. F. 
Flaherty, managing editor of the Hum- 
boldt Standard, and was entered in the 
third annual cancer contest for the 
newspaper people of America. 
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It was adjudged the best among hun- 
dreds of editorials submitted by daily 
newspapers throughout the Nation and 
was reprinted on July 6 after attaining 
national recognition. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
include with my remarks this dramatic 
presentation—The Seven Deadly Signs— 
as a means of saluting Colonel Flaherty 
and the Humboldt Standard for their 
outstanding contribution to the cancer 
control campaign: 

THE SEVEN DEADLY SIGNS 

“But, doctor, it Just started with a little 
sore that wouldn't heal.” 

Yes, perhaps so; just a little sore, perfectly 
inoffensive looking. A little sore, no doubt, 
which just seemed to start from nothing and 
nowhere and you don’t even remember how 
it started. But there it is now, the doctor's 
diagnosis, cancer. And you find yourself 
trying to explain it to the doctor and ration- 
alize it for yourself. 

“But, doctor, it was just a little lump at 
first.” 

Yes, it was little lump in a curious spot; in 
the soft part of the neck (the doctor uses a 
technical medical term you may not have 
heard before). You thought maybe you'd 
been wearing too tight a collar, or something. 
But, as the doctor says, its cancer. 

“But, doctor, there was just a little bleed- 
ing at first.” 

No, you hadn’t paid much attention to it; 
figured nature would take care of it in time. 
So, again you try to explain and to ration- 
alize. But it’s a bit late for explanations 
or rationalization, for the doctor says, ever 
so sympathetically, it’s cancer. 

“But, doctor, it was just a little mole.” 

Sure, had it a long time; grew up with it in 
fact. No didn’t know such things should 
be checked for possible malignancy. Doesn’t 
seem possible it could start from that, 
You're sure, doctor, it’s cancer? 

“But, doctor, it just seemed to be a sort of 
chronic indigestion.” 

That's right; it didn’t seem to go away even 
though you tried a lot of patent medicines. 
Should have come in six months ago? Well 
you know how it goes, doctor; didn’t seem 
too serious although continuously uncom- 
fortable. But cancer—you're sure? 

“But, doctor, you see, there was that bad 
cold last winter; everyone seemed to have 
Ri” 

Yes, yes, left a sort of hoarseness which 
wouldn’t clear up. Took lots of medicine, 
gargled; tried almost everything anyone sug- 
gested. Went on working? Sure, couldn't 
stop for a little thing like that. And you 
say, doctor, there’s no doubt. it’s cancer? 

“But, doctor, nobody thinks much about 
constipation.” 

Yes, took a lot of laxatives, even some 
pretty drastic ones. That’s right; Just felt 
sort of low and dragged out, you know. No, 
never had to see a doctor before; come from 
good, sound stock. That’s why this is so 
hard to understand. Cancer? You're sure? 
What now? 

Well, there they sit in the doctor's private 
office. Seven of them; seven typical cancer 
patients. And they’ve just heard the bad 
news—cancer. And it seems so strange that 
it could all start from such seemingly in- 
nocent beginnings. But that is just what 
the doctor is saying, too, and he knows, from 
long, long experience and from examining 
so many, many others that this is usually 
the way that cancer starts—from those small 
beginnings. And he knows, too, that if they 
had just reported in earlier, before it was 
too late, how much difference it might have 
made. But that, again, is the tragic story 
of cancer—discovery and diagnosis too long 
delayed, too little time left for treatment. 

And there they stand, also: cancer’s seven 
danger signals. No doubt you've read or 
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heard a lot about them this month of April 
that now is approaching the end; this period 
designated as Cancer Control Month. For 
that, indeed, is one of the major purposes 
of the cancer control observance: to ac- 
qaint the public—you and you and you— 
with these seven danger signals that warn 
of the possibility of cancer. And whether 
or not you heed the signals may mean your 
life or your death. 

Another year will roll around before Can- 
cer Control Month is observed again, and 
again calling your attention to the seven 
dread danger signals. You won't, of course, 
be carrying on the campaign and observance 
continuously, in the intensified manner of 
such campaigns and observances. But if 
you and you and you will but keep the dan- 
ger signals in mind, and be on the alert for 
their appearance, you may live to participate 
in next year’s observance. They are seven, 
remember, and, lest you may have over- 
looked even one, here they are again: (1) 
Any sore that does not heal; (2) a lump 
or thickening in the breast or elsewhere; (3) 
unusual bleeding or discharge; (4) any 
change in a wart or mole; (5) persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing; (6) 
persistent hoarseness or cough; (7) any 
change in normal bowel movements. 





Our Enormous Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Spirit, Punxsutawney, Pa., of July 9, 
1954: 

Our ENorMovus STORES 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


What will the United States do with its 
store of $3,500,000,000 of agricultural com- 
modities? Even the slightly flexible price 
support bill, which Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, has finally got through 
the House of Representatives and probably 
the Senate by the time this is printed, will 
not solve the problem of our enormous 
stores. 

Obviously the United States needs to 
stockpile minerals and materials which may 
not be swiftly accessible in time of war, but 
agricultural supplies in the United States 
are available annually, and generally in 
enormous quantities, beyond our necessities. 
How shall these enormous stores be dis- 
posed of? For instance, the United States 
owns 422,220,000 pounds of butter, 401,982,- 
000 pounds of cheese, 282,530,000 pounds of 
dried milk, purchased by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to support the prices of 
these commodities. The cost of these items 
is $492,820,000; what their actual value is no 
one can say. They may have to be given 
away for nothing to make room for more 
price-supported items. 

The United States owns 721,166,000 bushels 
of wheat and 370,979,000 bushels of corn, 
The cost of these commodities is $2,494,151,- 
000. Practically speaking, our Government 
has run out of storage space for corn and 
wheat. Some of it is put in the bottoms of 
ships that lie in our rivers doing nothing— 
(the mothball fleet is another story). 

Secretary Benson has opposed rigid price 
supports without rejecting the entire doc- 
trine of Government aid to farmers designed 
to safeguard them from the drastic opera- 
tions of the law of supply and demand, 
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which historically has a tendency to reduce 
farmers to peasants. The American farmer 
is an equal citizen in a free society. 

Essentially, parity means more than its 
definition in economics; socially it means 
equality between the farmer and the city 
dweller; it means that the farmer is to have 
as good a home; that he is to own his tools; 
that his children are to have equal oppor- 
tunity for education. But parity can never 
mean that food prices for the cities are to 
be held up unconscionably and that the en- 
tire Nation is to be taxed so that God-given 
food shall rot in warehouses, never to be 
used, not even as charity for the hungry. 

Here is a dilemma of plenty. Usually it 
has been the opposite, poverty, shortages, 
hunger have faced a people as a serious prob- 
lem. In the United States there is no pov- 
erty (this is categorically correct by any com- 
parative measurement); there are no short- 
ages of agricultural commodities; there is no 
hunger. Yet the plethora of agricultural 
production, this plenty has become a major 
economic and political problem because no 
one knows any better what to do with too 
much than with too little. 

In most countries of the world, this para- 
dox is not only not understandable, it is not 
believed. How is it possible, it might be 
asked, that a farmer will grow more than he 
can dispose of? A Chinese or an Indian 
peasant has enough trouble raising what he 
needs; a Cambodian peasant in the Mekong 
River Delta knows exactly where he will sell 
his surplus rice. All of Asia is willing to buy 
it. Yet the United States keeps in storage 
$8,885,000 of rice, which it will not sell be- 
cause it was not bought to sell. It was 
bought to support artificially a price for 
world commodity of which this country con- 
sumes comparatively little. There cannot be 
a rice shortage in the United States and if 
there were, it would hardly affect the food 
supply of the American people. 

Another curiosity of this situation is that 
while we hold these enormous stores and. 
while we are producing price-supported agri- 
cultural supplies beyond our capacity to con- 
sume them, imports of these products are 
coming into the United States from Europe 
and Canada to compete with the surplus 
American product. Not only that, but the 
principle of price support has been applied 
politically to some commodities, such as cof- 
fee, to support foreign countries indirectly 
by making it possible for them to sell their 
wares to the American people at a price that 
amounts to a tax. Some day when politics 
are not a factor in this situation, a candidate 
for a doctor of philosophy will write a thesis 
on the price of coffee in 1954, 





Anglo-American Friendship Is Essential, 
but There Is Limit to Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include 
an editorial written by Mr. A. H. Huneke, 
the editor of the Western Hills Press, 
published in Cheviot, Hamilton County, 
Ohio. This very excellent editorial, 
which appeared in the issue of Friday, 
July 9, 1954, voices my sentiments ex- 
actly, and I am sure that it expresses 
the views of the great majority of the 
people of our Nation. I hope that 
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everyone who has the opportunity to do 
so will read it. 

The editorial follows: 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP Is Egg 





ENTIAL 
BuT THERE Is Limir To Price E 

It has long been obvious to the Point of 
being axiomatic that one of Moscow’s Major Hi 


tactical objectives in the cold war has bee: 
to split the Anglo-American alliance, 7 
The men in the Kremlin know 

that the union of the English-speaking a oe 
ples was the bastion of victory in two World 

wars. They also realize that something Jes, Mr. 
than full Anglo-American politica) and ye 
military cooperation led to stalemate and at 


virtual U. N. defeat in the Korean war. have r 
It now appears that the Moscow strategy think! 
of divide and conquer is closer to realiz. conere 
tion than ever before following the jj)-aq. been 
vised Geneva Conference which serve to naire, 
emphasize before the world the divergencg swers, 
of English and Ameriean policy. Antago. gardle 
nism between Secretary of State Dulles ang distric 
Foreign Secretary Eden, climaxed by the Resi 
latter’s imprudent speech before the House g 
of Commons on the eve of the Churchi)). a 
Eden visit to the United States, have serveq lated | 
to drive the historic friends and allies fy. a ref 
ther apart. provec 
Reassurances following the Washington to my 
meeting that understandings have been My 
reached and differences reconciled have as rep 
hollow sound. Reports that Sir Winston is varied 
still determined to have his meeting at the tion 
summit between Russian, American and at 
English heads of state and hopes to visit the m 
Moscow this summer to set up such a meet- tratio 
ing indicate that the basic differences still small 
exist. of the 
The average American sees in such a meets It inc 
ing the shades of Yalta where secret agree- of Pit! 
ments secretly arrived at between unprin- and té 
cipled leaders of the U. S. S. R. and shall we in no! 
say, charitably, gullible leaders of the West In 
materially advanced today’s world threat of ducte 
Communist aggression. medis 
Again and again since that unhappy time, state 
the futility of resorting to sweet reason to has ji 
check the forays of the Russian bear has di 
been demonstrated. Patient and long suf- clu - 
fering though he is, the average American latior 
has come to the reluctant conclusion that will 1 
there is no point in negotiating with an ad- tive t 
versary‘who seeks not peace, but power; who mysel 
seeks not understanding which must under- Thi 
gird peace, but a discontent and strife which J 
must ultimately lead to war. LI 
The issue of Red China’s admission to the yearly 
United Nations now appears to be the reef 92 per 
on which Anglo-American unity may finally 2.17 
founder. The peril of division between our tnores 
great nations is very real and English lead- Shoul 
ers should be impressed that the American Yes, * 
people do not regard it lightly, but they 3. 1 
should be equally impressed that if the sonal 
price of maintaining our united front in the defici 
face of the Communist threat is abandon- 4. § 
ment of principle then we are not willing stop { 
to pay that price. 18 pe 
This is not to say that because of our 5. 
past aid we are presuming to dictate British St. Li 
policy in this regard. But it is to say that proje 
if Eden and Churchill are committed to pur- 6. | 
chase coexistence with the Russians in the be i 
coin of appeasement that failed to buy peace perce 
in our time from the Nazis for Chamberlain 7.1 
at Munich, then they should be put on no right 
uncertain notice that the United States of perce 
America is not buying. 8. | 
Preservation of a united Anglo-American cents 
front is worth all we have already paid and high’ 
more in the form of economic and military perce 
aid. It is worth every compromise to opin- 9. 
ion and tactics, but it is not worth com- waii’ 
promise of basic principles. Our English 10. 
allies, if they value American support and and 
friendship, must be made to understand maki 
that American determination not to permit cent 


Red China to shoot her way into the U. N. 
is a matter of such principle. 
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Public Opinion in 29th District of 
Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
my years of service in the Congress, I 
have regularly conducted polls of public 
thinking on vital national issues in my 
congressional district. These polls have 
been in the form of a printed question- 
naire, requiring simple yes-and-no an- 
swers, mailed to registered voters, re- 
sardiess of political affiliation, in my 
district. 

Responses to these questionnaires 
have always been excellent. The tabu- 
lated results, which virtually constitute 
a referendum of the district, have 
proved of enormous value to myseif and 
to my colleagues in the House. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
yaried interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has the wealthy, the poor, and 
the middle class. It has a high concen- 
tration of labor, white-collar workers, 
small business, large industries and some 
of the finest farm areas found anywhere. 
It includes a thickly populated section 
of Pittsburgh, extends to the rural areas, 
and takes in many large and small towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

In this session of Congress, I con- 
ducted two polls, one in January, im- 
mediately after President Eisenhower’s 
state of the Union message; the second 
has just now been completed. I am in- 
cluding herewith the percentage tabu- 
lation results of both polls. I hope they 
will prove as interesting and informa- 
tive to other Members as they have to 
myself. 

The results follow: 

JANUARY 1954 TABULATION RESULTS 

1. Is it better to balance the budget in 
yearly stages, rather than all at once? Yes, 
92 percent; no. 8 percent. 

2. The social-security deduction has been 
increased from 1% percent to 2 percent. 
Should this increase be allowed to stand? 
Yes, 79 percent; no, 21 percent. 

3. Do you favor the 10-percent cut in per- 
sonal income taxes even if it increases the 
deficit? Yes, 53 percent, no. 47 percent. 

4. Should we used our atomic weapons to 


stop future aggression? Yes, 82 percent; no, 
18 percent. 

5. Canada seems determined to build the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Should we join in the 
project? Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

6. Do you agree that postal rates should 
be increased? Yes, 53 percent; no, 47 
percent, 

7. Should persons 18 to 21 be given the 
right to vote? Yes, 55 percent, no, 45 
percent, 

8. Should the Federal gasoline tax of 2 
cents per gallon be maintained to aid the 
highway program? Yes, 87 percent; no, 13 
percent, 

9. Are you in favor of statehood for Ha- 
wali? Yes, 84 percent; no, 16 percent. 

10. Eisenhower's resolve is for a “sounder 
and safer America.” Do you think he is 
making satisfactory headway? ‘Yes, 90 per- 
cent; no, 10 percent. 
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JuLy 1954 TaBULATION RESULTS 


1. Should any future United States action 
to stop Red aggression in Asia be limited to 
air and naval power? Yes, 58 percent; no, 
42 percent. 

2. Should we encourage the rearmament 
of West Germany regardless of French ob- 
jections? Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 percent. 

3. Should the Government continue to 
build low-rent public-housing projects? Yes, 
47 percent, no, 53 percent. 

4. Who do you think is wrong in the 
Army-McCarthy controversy? Army, 22 per- 
cent; McCarthy, 27 percent; both, 51 percent. 
(Check one.) 

5. Should Senator McCartuy’s power to 
investigate Communist activity be termi- 
nated? Yes, 50 percent plus; no, 50 percent 
minus. 

6. Would you vote for a 5 to 10 percent 
salary increase for postal employees? Yes, 
68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

7. Do you believe there is any danger of a 
serious depression during the next few 
years? Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

8. Would you vote for a reduction of farm 
price supports? Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent. 

9. Do you agree that our foreign affairs are 
being conducted about as well as circum- 
stances permit? Yes, 63 percent; no, 37 
percent. 

10. Do you believe that war with Russia is 
an eventual certainty? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent. 

11. Do you favor reducing income taxes 
by lowering percentage rates rather than 
by increasing personal exemptions? Yes, 59 
percent; no, 41 percent. 

12. Do you agree that President Eisen- 
hower has been doing a satisfactory job? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 





Acknowledgment of a Job Well Done: 
Hon. Lamar Puryear, Sr., Retires After 
36 Years of Service to Mississippi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we have always regarded our 
form of government as being one of laws 
and not of men. Basically, that is the 
foundation of our political society; but, 
even so, we must recognize that the suc- 
cess of our system of laws depends upon 
the people who administer them. 

With few exceptions, honorable ca- 
reers of public service are highly un- 
rewarding to the individual—either in 
personal financial remuneration, or pub- 
lic acclaim for his efforts. Its greatest 
compensation, perhaps, is in the em- 
ployee’s personal satisfaction at having 
contributed his bit to the promotion of 
a free and orderly society. 

Because of this, I was very much 
gratified last week, to see public news- 
paper recognition given to the retire- 
ment of my lifelong friend and neighbor, 
Hon. Lamar Puryear, Sr., after 36 years 
as a public employee in Mississippi. Mr. 
Puryear served his State, county, and 
municipality in several capacities both 
elective and appointive; always with 
distinction, and dedication to public 
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good. His last period of service was in 
the capacity of assistant to the Honor- 
able Heber Ladner, Secretary of State 
of the State of Mississippi. 

The retirement of any individual 
career employee from the field of public 
service in itself, is of little significance— 
except, of course, to the individual, his 
family, friends, and office associates. It 
is symbolic though, of the personal sacri- 
fices in money and effort required for 
the successful operation of our govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and local—on the 
part of our public servants. 

I am sure other Members will join 
me in wishing for Mr. Puryear many 
years of pleasure and happiness in the 
leisure of his well-earned retirement; 
and that this wish go, also, to the thou- 
sands of others who, like Mr. Puryear, 
have devoted their lives and talents to 
concientious public service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
a newspaper account of Mr. Puryear’s 
retirement, copied from the Jackson, 
(Miss.) Daily News, dated June 30, 1954: 


Lamar Puryear, chief clerk of the secre- 
tary of state’s office, retired Wednesday after 
36 years of public service. 

The 73-year-old lifelong resident of Ray- 
mond said, “I’m not retiring because I’m too 
old, but I'm just moving out to give a 
younger man a chance.” 

Friendly, affable and courteous, Mr. Pur- 
year has won the hearts of thousands of 
Mississippians with whom he has been as- 
sociated during his long service. 

Secretary of State Heber Ladner, on be- 
half of the staff employees of his office, pre- 
sented Mr. Puryear with a hansome framed 
scroll setting forth an expression of apprecia- 
tion for his loyalty and service. 

Ladner said, “In Mr. Puryear’s retirement, 
Mississippi is losing the service of one of 
the most efficient, courteous and affable pub- 
lic servants that the State has ever had.” 

A resolution of appreciation cited Mr. 
Puryear for the honest, conscientious and 
unselfish service rendered in many phases of 
governmental activity. 

His office employees and other State capl- 
tol workers gave him a handsome metal fish- 
ing tackle box and a 20-foot fishing pole. 

“They fixed me up with a lot of fishing 
equipment,” Puryear said, “and I’m going 
to spend plenty of time along the banks of 
the Mississippi or in lakes around this area.” 

Mr. Puryear has endeared himeelf to every 
Mississippi Governor since 1900. 

“I’ve witnessed every Governor’s inaugu- 
ration here since Governor Longino in 1900,” 
he said. He recalled many warm experiences 
during the administrations of the late Gov- 
ernors Longino, Vardaman, Bilbo, and John- 
son. 

Mr. Puryear has served as chief clerk in 
the secretary of State’s office since March 
1939. Earlier he had served 12 years as a 
member of Hinds County Board of Supervi- 
sors, 8 years of which he was chairman. He 
also served as chief deputy in the chancery 
clerk’s office at Raymond and 4 years as chief 
deputy sheriff of Hinds County at the Jack- 
son Courthouse. 

He recalled his first State Job was in 1912 
when he and Homer Casteel, former public 
service commissioner, met each other for the 
first time in the office of the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Ed Blakeslee. “We 
were both hired and started to work for the 
State at that time,” Puryear said. 

He recalled from his vivid memory the first 
inauguration of.the late Gov. Theodore G. 
Bilbo as the picturesque study of Bilbo’s 
father. “Bilbo’s father stood in front of the 
Walthall Hotel in a cold January day wear- 
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ing a bea gym hat, a Prince Albert overcoat 
and a long white mustache and whickers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Puryear have 6 children, 3 
sons and 3 daughters. 

Like any proud father, he told of one son, 
Dr. George Porter Puryear who recently 
called the family by overseas telephone from 
Japan to advise his parents that he had vol- 
unteered for 90-days medical duty with the 
French forces in Indochina. 

Other members of the Puryear family and 
Charlie Puryear, now in Washington, D. C., 
with Congressman John Bell Williams, and 
Lamar Puryear, Jr., a doctor practicing at 
Hazlehurst. His daughters are Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jackson, secretary to the principal at 
Jackson Central High School; Mrs. Mary Nor- 
wood Hamilton, of Raymond, and Mrs. Nellie 
Hollowell, of Yazoo City. 

Mr. Puryear bowed out of public service 
declaring that Heber Ladner was the finest 
man I’ve ever worked for. He also declared 
that courtesy is my main forte; it doesn’t 
cost a thing and it wins lifetime friends.” 





A Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1954. 

My Dear Frrenp: My campaign for reelec- 
tion to the Congress is drawing to a close 
and I again ask for your vote and active sup- 
port on the basis of the type of representa- 
tion I have afforded our district and Nation. 
I am proud of my record and I say with 
humility it is a record of accomplishment— 
a record that has refiected credit to our 
district, State, and Nation. 

As your Representative in Washington I 
have practiced economy. I have worked to 
reduce taxes. I have a bill pending in the 
Congress now which, if enacted into law, 
would afford substantial tax reductions for 
all, especially would it help those in low in- 
come brackets. I have remained on the job 
serving you faithfully 100 percent of the 
time during my tenure in the Congress. 
This attention to duty and attendance rec- 
ord are almost unprecedented. 

I have made service to my district a guid- 
ing principle. I point with pride to my rec- 
ord of giving personal attention to every 
request for service, There is no service too 
great or too small for me to undertake for 
my constituents. This is the kind of serv- 
ice to which you are entitled and the kind 
of service you will always receive from me. 
I stand on my record and on that record 
I humbly ask for your vote and active 
support. 

If you will check my voting and attend- 
ance record in the Congress, my record of 
service to our district, my accomplishments 
in the field of agriculture and flood control, 
my defense of our great, competitive, free 
enterprise system, and my full attention to 
duty, I believe you will find it to your inter- 
est and to the interest of our district to help 
return me to the Congress. I want your 
vote and active support and I assure you 
that I shall continue to reMain on the job 
serving you faithfully at all times and I fur- 
ther promise you that I shall never commit 
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any official act that would cause you to 
regret having placed your confidence in me. 
Election day is near. I will be so grateful 
to you if you will resolve here and now that 
you will go to the polls on election day and 
take a neighbor with you and vote for your 
friend, Grorcz Lonc, who promises to Con- 
tinue serving you faithfully. 
With kindest regards and every good wish 
to you and yours, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
GerorceE S. LONG, 
Member of Congress. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to sub- 
mit the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee which was unanimously adopted 
by the 41st convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington, D. C., recently. : 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
served as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of 
Columbia. The members gave careful 
and painstaking consideration to the 
matters before them, suggested numer- 
ous changes in the draft of the reso- 
lutions presented to them, and reached 
unanimous agreement thereon. 

This convention, the first to be held 
since the armed conflict began in Korea, 
was attended by 319 registered delegates 
from 43 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, as 
well as many others who failed to regis- 
ter, guests, visitors, and so forth. These 
delegates were from all sections of the 
country, representing both legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal 
Government; State, city, county, and 
other local governmental agencies and 
interested groups; commercial, water- 
way, flood control, and reclamation asso- 
ciations; agricultural, labor, industrial, 
and trade organizations, and transpor- 
tation interests; with memberships to- 
taling several millions. 

We believe this unanimous expression 
of representatives of such different in- 
terests and pursuits is strong evidence 
of the general sentiment of the people 
of the United States concerning the mat- 
ters dealt with in these resolutions: 
REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 

THE 4istT NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 

May 26, 1954 

FOREWORD 

For more than 50 years the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has been dedicated to 
the promotion and development of the Na- 
tion's rivers, harbors, lakes, and to its land 
and water resources generally. 

Our efforts in the orderly development of 
our soil and water resources in the interest 
of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and 
all other beneficial uses have been unrelent- 
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ing in times of peace when such developmen 
was compatible with the fiscal situation P: 
istent. We have relaxed our efforts in time 
of emergencies to the extent that only those 
items which contributed their share 
emergency economy were sponsored. 

Now the trend of the times is indicating 
of the need for full development of our ey. 
resource and with that purpose in view we 
rededicate the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to its historic purpose of sponsor. 
ing these developments. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES 


We wholeheartedly support the gener 
objective emphasized in the President; 
state of the Union message on January 7. 
the building of a stronger America. we SUD. 
port also the principle set forth that jt js 
the common responsibility of Federal, State 
and local governments to improve and ¢e. 
velop our natural resources as a means of 
producing that strength. However, our pa. 
tional heritage of resources will continue to 
require the overall financial and administr,. 
tive assistance of the Federal Government 
to a major degree for proper development on 
a@ sound economical basis to the end that 
all may benefit. 

In this connection we await with interest 
the report and recommendations of the Com. 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations jp 
regard to State and local participation in 
these programs and we stand ready to assist 
this Commission in its important task, 

We furthermore support the principle set 
forth in the President’s Economic Report of 
January 28 whereby the Government must 
help maintain employment and be prepared 
to take preventive as well as remedial action 
respecting economic developments. 

We are encouraged by the President's 
budget message of January 21 where in he rec- 
ommends starting new projects or new units 
or existing projects by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. This 
is as it should be in order that our expand- 
ing economy may have the early advantage 
of cheap water transportation; more electric 
power for increased production; and more 
flood protection for our homes, industrial 
centers, and areas which produce our food 
and fiber. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Tre ability of our country to grow strong 
and stay strong stems in part from our abil- 
ity to provide employment to those who have 
the will to accomplish. We have had periods 
of economic readjustment in the past and 
we can expect the future to present periods 
when employment of a number of our peo- 
ple may wane. Against such times we can 
and should plan to provide employment by 
well conceived and adequately planned pub- 
lic works. 


We submit that such well conceived and 
adequately planned programs cannot await 
the time when they are needed to provide 
employment to those who need it; that if we 
are to serve the best interest of our Nation 
and its people a backlog of desirable public 
works projects is indicated now in anticipa- 
tion of their later need, including programs 
such as outlined in title 7 of the Housing 
Act of 1954. 


OUR AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is proud of the part our American merchant 
marine has played in the development of 
our economy in peace and as an essential 
complement to our military efforts during 
war and emergencies. Heretofore the requi- 
site number of American-flag vessels have 
been provided to supply the necessary effort 
in both peace and war. 

Now however, there is cause for concern. 
A number of problems face this privately 
owned merchant fleet. No new orders were 
placed during the past year for any type of 
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merchant ship. Our national security 
situation to be otherwise. Some 
should be underway at all 
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es. 

we therefore support the program of the 
Maritime Administration designed to meet 
the immediate problem of shipbuilding; the 
pilot program of conversion of our slow 
World War II Liberty ships; its program of 
research leading to the development of more 
efficient cargo handling gear and to bolster 
our merchant marine, 

We urge the Federal Congress to recognize 
the need for funds to assist private enterprise 
in the development and renovation of that 
important contribution to our economy and 
support arm of our auxiliary activities—our 
American merchant marine. 

REORGANIZATION AND WATER RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT 


We commend the existing agencies of our 
Federal Government for their excellent work 
in conserving and developing the vast land 
and water resources of our country. They 
have the know how essential to economical 
administration of the several programs for 
such development and are of appropriate 
size. 

We maintain that the creation of one 
large agency empowered to administer all 
programs would deter orderly development 
of these vital resources. We subscribe to 
congressional control as opposed to bureau- 
cratic control. 

Furthermore we emphatically restate our 
unchanging position of opposing any re- 
organization plan that would have the 
effect of depriving the Nation of the advan- 
tages now gained by having civil functions 
administered by the Corps of Engineers. The 
Nation has long since learned to rely on the 
experience of the Corps in civil functions in 
peacetime and the application of that ex- 
perience in military pursuits in time of war. 
We are proud to be included among those 
who are desirous of having that reliability 
continued. We oppose any plan for the 
elimination of the Corps from American 
progress in peacetime, 


MAINTENANCE OF WATERWAYS 


We agree that the maintenance of water- 
ways whose use is no longer economical is 
not justified. However, there is reason to be 
deeply concerned over the calculated risks 
now being assumed on busy waterways. The 
combined risks of inadequate channel 
depths; dependence upon tides for depth; 
deferred maintenance of structures; inade- 
quate harbors of refuge; and dangers to ves- 
sels and operating personnel all combine to 
create a situation requiring immediate scru- 
tiny by the Congress. The large Federal in- 
vestment in these waterways and the impact 
their deficiencies have on our economy make 
it imperative that adequate funds be made 
available to remedy this serious situation. 


SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 


Our responsibilities in the vital fleld of 
land and water resources impose an obliga- 
tion to forewarn the President, the Congress, 
and the executive agencies of pitfalls likely 
to be encountered in the: development of 
these programs, 

It is apparent to us that inconsistencies 
between existing law and policy for flood- 
control projects and that proposed in the 
Hope-Aiken bills for watershed improve- 
ments will create an improper situation. 
Bureau of the Budget Circular A-47 of 1952 
requires a substantial local payment or cash 
contribution for flood-control projects which 
have benefits attributable to land enhance- 
ment. On the other hand, we note that the 
Hope-Aiken bills would permit on the farm 
conservation measures to be applied as a 
credit against the local share of total cost. 
We urge that the criteria for these related 
programs be made consistent in the interest 
of lessening the Government's share of cost 
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for flood-prevention programs in our water- 
sheds. 


Furthermore, flood-control projects re- 
quire specific approval by the Congress for 
each location, whereas the Hope-Aiken bills 
would delegate authority to the Secretary of 
Agricuiture to approve flood-prevention pro- 
grams. Here again consistency is lacking. 


WILDLIFE AND WATER RESOURCES 


Wildlife enthusiasts are cautioned that it 
may be difficult, if not impracticable, to make 
adequate provision in every case where natu- 
ral habitats are disturbed by development of 
our land and water resources to meet the 
needs of our expanding human population. 
They must accept the proposition that our 
present population of 160 million people 
must be provided for first. Furthermore, the 
predictions are that the time is not too far 
away when 200 million people will require 
food and fiber to an extend exceeding our 
present ability to produce on areas now 
available. This situation will require rapid 
development of additional areas. Admitted- 
ly protection of wildlife is a national obliga- 
tion and every practicable means should be 
taken to mitigate unfavorable influences 
upon wildlife. In this connection credit 
must also be given to the substantial bene- 
fits for wildlife that accrue from water-re- 
source developments constructed primarily 
for other purposes. Other resources must 
not be subordinated to provisions for wildlife 
in this vital development. 


WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 


The control of pollution in our rivers is a 
problem which concerns us all from either 
the standpoint of the health of our citizens 
or the survival of our marine life. The effect 
of the discharge of wastes into streams by 
our expanding cities and industries extends 
to all who use our precious water. This 
effect is felt by our public water supplies, 
fish and marine life, agriculture, recreation 
areas, and industry. Congress considered it 
a@ matter of grave concern and as a menace 
to national welfare in 1948 when it enacted 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
that year. 

We urge the Congress to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to the United States Public 
Health Service to permit it to fulfill its obli- 
gations under this law. Furthermore, the 
authority of that Service should be extended, 
if necessary, to combat the ever-increasing 
menace of stream pollution. We believe that 
many States should strengthen their pollu- 
tion-control laws. 


RESUMPTIONS AND NEW STARTS 


We urge the Congress to give top priority 
to appropriations to resume work on proj- 
ects which have been started but on which 
work was deferred by reason of the conflict 
in Korea. This should apply particularly to 
those projects where local interests have 
fully complied with or have given satisfac- 
tory assurances that they will comply with 
the conditions of local cooperation specified 
in the law authorizing the project. 

Furthermore we feel that preferential 
treatment is proper for those projects already 
authorized ahead of those now to be au- 
thorized. 

In this connection we are strongly opposed 
to a change in conditions of local coopera- 
tion once a project has been authorized. By 
so doing a hardship often results particularly 
where local interests have bonded them- 
selves, started their share of construction, 
or made the cash contribution required of 
them, 

THEY INHERIT THE EARTH 


We are well aware of the adverse effects 
the bill S. 3111, if enacted, will have on the 
150-odd unregulated carriers on Mississippi- 
Ohio River system and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal. Our expanding inland waterway 
traffic needs now and will continue to need 
new carriers. 8S. 3111 in effect would deny 
traffic to carriers in the trade for less than 
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2 years prior to enactment of the bill. Fur- 
thermore expansion of traffic territories with- 
in said 2-year period would be denied to all 
but those who obtained authority in 1940. 

This legislation is preferential and the ef- 
fect on shippers would be to raise freight 
rates and in turn increase the cost of goods 
to the consumer. 

We urge Congress to consider the many 
when they consider the few who would bene- 
fit from such regulation as proposed in S. 
3111 which would imperil untold amounts 
invested in plants and facilities in reliance 
upon a firm congressional policy which has 
now been in effect for 14 years. 


INLAND AND INTRACOASTAL WATERWAYS 


Our inland and intracoastal waterways 
have always played an important role in the 
development of our Nation. We have en- 
dorsed the improvement of these essential 
arteries in the past and will continue to do 
so in the future whenever and wherever they 
are economically justified. The economies 
reflected by such low-cost transportation re- 
dound to the benefit of all the people served 
by them, producer and consumer alike, and 
will continue to pay dividends so long as the 
waterways are justified. 

Our rapidly increasing population is mak- 
ing more and more demands on our existing 
waterway system. As our population in- 
crease is continuous so should our efforts be 
continuous to improve and expand our inland 
waterways to the end that all may benefit 
in the future as have so many in the past. 

This Congress opposes the imposition of 
Federal tolls on inland and intracoastal 
waterways. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


We heartily endorse the interstate com- 
pact method for development of river valleys 
and basins as we feel that this method makes 
use of our existing agencies in the field of 
development of land and water resources 
without violation of the prerogatives of State 
and local government. 

We particularly state our opposition to 
Senate bill 3325 to establish a Missouri Basin 
Commission and Compact Board. Such leg- 
islation, if enacted, would create in the Mis- 
souri Basin a super TVA in another form, 
but superseding the authority of all or part 
of 10 States rather than 1. We think this 
fact is sufficient reason for Congress to reject 
the proposal. 

TIBELANDS 

We reemphasize that it is the inalienable 
right of the several States to be permitted 
to contribute their fair share to the economy 
of our Nation through the ownership and 
proper development of their tidelands. Any 
move to deprive them of this right is opposed 
in the interest of continuing the proper de- 
velopment of the valuable resources under 
these tidal lands within and adjacent to their 
shores. These rights should be protected 
and should be subordinate only to the right 
of the Federal Government to make improve- 
ments in the interest of national defense, 
navigation, and flood control as now author- 
ized or as may be authorized in the future. 





My Position on Four Record Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 8, 1954, I was not pres- 
ent, and I take this opportunity to state 
my position on four record votes which 
took place on that particular day: 
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On rollcall No. 97, if present, I would 
have voted “aye.” 

On rollcall No. 98, if present, I would 
have voted “nay.” 

On rolicall No. 99, if present, I would 
have vote “aye.” 

On rollicall No. 100, if present, I would 
have vote “aye.” 





Calvert County Tercentenary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call attention to a 
noteworthy anniversary being celebrated 
this year in Calvert County, the fourth 
oldest county in the Free State of Mary- 
land. Congratulations to the people of 
Calvert County and to the Tercentenary 
Committee are especially appropriate at 
this time, noting that Calvert County 
reached its 300th birthday anniversary 
last Saturday, July 3. 


Calvert County for three full centuries 
has been held by its people close to the 
best traditions of community life and 
popular free government. 


~ As we count the blessings which have 
come down to us, we cannot fail to rec- 
ognize our debt to the people of Calvert 
County who have been steadfast in their 
devotion to American ideals of freedom 
under God. 


Very few counties in the United States 
can celebrate a 300th anniversary. Con- 
gratulations, Calvert County. 


The Calvert Journal of July 3, 1954, 
quotes the following original order, 
which officially established Calvert Coun- 
ty 300 years ago on that date: 

TERIO pie JuLY 1654. 


Forasmuch as the right honorable the 
Lord Baltimore, lord proprietary of this prov- 
ince by his instructions to the Governor and 
council here date the 28th of September 
1653 hath discharged Robert Brooks, Esq. 
late commander of Charles County from be- 
ing one of the council conservator or justice 
of the peace or commander of any county 
within this province the Governor hath 
thought fit for divers reasons relating to 
the publick good—and doth this day with 
the advice of the council make void and 
nullify an Order or Constitution made the 
21st of November 1650 touching the erecting 
some part of the south side of Patuxent River 
into a county by the name of Charles County 
and instead thereof doth now erect, make, 
and appoint both sides of Patuxent River 
into one county by the namé Calvert County, 
bounded on the south side with Pynehill 
River or Creeke to the head thereof and from 
thence through the woods to the head of 
Patuxent River being the northerly bound 
of Saint Marys County and bounded on the 
north side with the Creek upon the western 
side of Chesopeak Bay called the Herring 
Creek and from the southerly bound of Ann 
Arundel! County and the Governor this day 
likewise appointeth M. Rich Collet to be 
high sheriff of Calvert County aforesaid. 
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The Calvert Journal also carried the 
following article, prepared by Dr. Morris 
L. Radoff, archivist of the State of Mary- 
land, Annapolis, Md.: 

Very shortly after King Charles I was be- 
headed, when Lord Baltimore realized the 
conflict between Royalist and Puritan fac- 
tions might well spread to America, he made 
arrangements to have Robert Brooke, ap- 
parently a strong adherent of the King’s 
side, take over part of Maryland. According- 
ly, he gave Governor Thomas Stone war- 
rants to have Brooke made lieutenant of the 
province. He also had a new county, Charles, 
carved out for him on November 21, 1650. 
This county of which Brooke was to be com- 
mander ran along the south side of the 
Patuxent going south from what is now 
Cedar Point, along “the middle of the woods 
betwixt Patomeek and Patuxent Rivers.” 

Though Robert Brooke’s subsequent for- 
tunes included large manorial grants, he was 
not as firm against the demands of the 
Commonwealth, which cancelled Brooke’s 
claim to be president of the council as Lord 
Baltimore had desired. In 1652, he was de- 
posed as head of the province, and in 1653, 
as commander of Charles County. Shortly 
thereafter, September 28, 1653, the order of 
October 3, 1650, setting up Charles County 
was abrogated. The stage was set for the 
creation of another county. 

In the area once occupied in part by “Old 
Charles” there already had been settlements. 
Ohief among the settlers had been Richard 
Preston. Preston had lived in Virginia be- 
fore coming to Maryland; there he had held 
many land grants, given in 1635, 1637, 1639, 
1641, and 1646. He had also held office in 
the Colony. But the stern religious hold of 
the Virginia Established Church, augmented 
by harsh methods of the Governor, Francis 
Berkeley, made life hard for dissidents. Pres- 
ton, along with the Bennetts, Durands, 
Lloyds, and others was arrested for failure to 
attend church. In 1649, when Governor 
Thomas Stone, of Maryland, offered haven to 
the Virginia Puritans, they accepted the of- 
fer. By 1651 Preston was made commander 
of the north side of the Patuxent. He had 
already been granted 500 acres of land, and 
by July 21, 1651, Preston had been laid out, 
on the north side of the Patuxent and the 
south side of Preston’s Creek. By 1659, 
Charles Gift and the Neglect were also held 
by Preston. With Richard Fuller, Preston 
went to the Patuxent and not to the Severn 
River area where the larger group of Puri- 
tans settled. By 1652, Preston had become 
the deputy of Richard Bennett and William 
Claiborne. He had shown his Puritan feel- 
ings in March 1653, by joining in the pro- 
test to Cromwell against “Popish officers.” 

It was not unexpected to find Governor 
Stone proposing to the council that it “Erect, 
make, and appoint both sides of Patuxent 
River into one county by the name Calvert 
County, bounded on the south side with 
Pynehill River; and from thence to the 
head of Patuxent, the northerly bounds of 
St. Mary’s County, bounded on the north 
by Herring Creek and to the southerly bound 
of Anne Arundel County.” 

This was in July 1654; in October, with a 
few changes on boundary, the name Patux- 
ent was given to the same territory, a name 
it held until 1658 when the proprietors came 
back into power with the end of the Puritan 
regime. Preston was more than the county 
seat; it was in October 1654, the place where 
the general assembly met and declared alle- 
giance to Cromwell. Until 1655, when John 
Hammond was dispatched to Patuxent, Pres- 
ton kept the archives of the Province. Ham- 


mond, a henchman of Stone’s, wrote a pam- 
phiet Hammond versus Heamens, in which 
he spoke of his trip among what he called 
the sons of thunder in Calvert County. 


July 1 


With the return of government 4 § 
Mary’s City, the county rested in peace un X 
Coode's rebellion (1689). Meantime (ios. 
Richard Preston had died. } 

The martial spirit aroused by the st 
events of its early history was not fail 
in the county. Very early in its his 
men like Ninian Beall, Brooke Baker, Tho, 
Claggett, and Walter Smith, led or Served fy 
the county militia. Regularly organized 
troops were provided by law before 1700 
with Col. Nicholas Greenberry, Maj. Henry 
Ridgely, and Edward Dorsey serving as com. 
manders, even though they came from Other 
counties. Foot companies and dragoons 
were set up, and in Calvert County given 
the right to fly yellow flags, as they aiq red 
in St. Mary’s, white in Anne Arundel, and 
green in Baltimore: 

The primary object of these troops was t) 
subdue the Indians, although most of those 
in the county had been Christanized early 
and were generally submissive. The rangers 
of whom John Bigger was the first in th 
county, were organized to patrol the extep. 
sive forest lands. 

Calvert County was among the first t 
show defiance of the Stamp Act, and in the 
military organization incident to the Revoly. 
tion provided a notable group of officers, 
among them Edward Wood, Thomas Cleland, 
Thomas Trueman Greenfield, Warthan Wi. 
son, Patrick Smith, James Leach, Frederick 
Skinner, and James Grahame and a full com. 
plement of énlisted men. Remote as it was 
from contact with most parts of the State, 
the county was little touched by the Revolu. 
ion or by the War Between the States. I 
was the War of 1812 which was of real con. 
cern to the county and that not seriously 
until late in the conflict. In 1813 the Brit. 
ish had such success with Chesapeake ma- 
raudings that they decided on a fullfiedged 
plan to rout the flotilla of the American 
Joshua Barney which was operating in the 
Patuxent. 

Among their preliminary forays in 1812 
had been an attack on the venerable old 
landmark of the county, Rousby Hall. This 
structure, once the home of Sir John Rousby, 
was razed to the ground. An eyewitness of 
the events of the July 1814 mentions the rage 
of the British, when a corps of Captain 
Blackstone’s Calvert County rifles was sent 
against him. In retaliation, the British 
burned “every house on the land’’ near the 
mouth of the Patuxent. The next Sunday 
when the British troops under Sir George 
Admiral Cockburn, marched inland, they 
burned a tobacco warehouse. “They landed 
a very considerable force and marched to 
Calvert Court House which with the jail they 
destroyed.” This “dingy courthouse,” as it 
was once described, was the scene of a much 
greater conflagration when, on March 3, 1882, 
in the middle of the day, the new Methodist 
Church, fired by children playing with 
matches, burned down and with the fire 
spreading, 14 buildings including the court- 
house and the jail, were completely de- 
stroyed. The clerk of court, being in the 
courthouse at the time, saved some of the 
records but the rest were consumed. The 
few records saved from the courthouse fire 
were kept in a nearby building which a few 
months later was also destroyed by fire. 
Thus were lost all the documents from 182 
to the beginning of the county, except for 
those which had by law to be recorded at 
the capital. Records at Annapolis included 
copies of all the wills and many other pro- 
bate records up to 1777; but there was at 
that time unfortunately, no provision for the 
central recording of the land records. The 
abstract system did not begin until after 
1784. It is under this disadvantage that 4 
historian of the county must labor. 

The troops concerned in Calvert County 
during the War of 1812 were part of the 31st 
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Regiment. The principal officers of the 31st 
were; Michael Taney, Jr., Stephen Johns, 
william Clare, John D. Ireland, Samuel 
Hance, and Mordecai Taneyhill, names still 
familiar in the county. 

More than in any other part of the State, 
the axi¢ matic statement made about the 
whole of Maryland applies to Calvert County, 
that “every plantation was a town. The 
county was, like every other part of the 
State in the beginning, run on a tobacco 
economy. The advantage of Calvert County 
over other parts of Maryland was its close- 
ness to a waterway, the Patuxent. Few 
rolling roads, 80 essential elsewhere, were 
necessary to get the tobacco barrels ready 
and on their way to foreign ports. Such 
circumstances make for small settlements. 
The total population of the county was 
7,000 in 1707, 8,600 in 1790, and 11,900 by 


1950. 


Even the incorporated towns of the 


county—Chesapeake Beach and North 
Beach—-are not large. The oldest of these 
is Chesapeake Beach, incorporated in 1886. 
Chesapeake Beach, with a population in 
1950 of 504, grew chiefly because of its con- 
nection with Washington, D. C., by means 
of the Chesapeake Beach Railroad (1892- 
1937). 

One of Calvert County's chief attractions 
fs the Cliffs, noted ever since John Smith’s 
first sight of them in 1607, Solomons, an 
island connected by a causeway with the 
mainland, has a harbor that attracts the 
interest of every passing yachtsman. The 
natural setting has made it suitable for 
large-scale shipbuilding. The Dewey and 
the George Washington were among the 
larger ships refurbished here. In addition, 
on Solomons Island is the Chesapeake Bio- 
logical Laboratory, maintained by the State 
for the study of the marine life of the bay, 
with ultimate benefit to the oyster and fish- 
ing industries. 

The three named places are the younger 
settlements in the county. The older ones 
are Huntingtown, Prince Frederick, Lusby, 
and Mutual. Prince Frederick, the county 
seat, has a population of close to 500. After 
Richard Preston gave up control, county af- 
fairs were carried on at a town on Battle 
Creek, sometimes called Battletown and 
sometimes, Calverton. There is now no sign 
of its existence. The county seat was then 
transferred to Williams Oldfields, which by 
1725 became known as Prince Frederick. As 
it might be surmised from an account of 
the fire, all of the buildings of the town 
date from the early 1880's. 

One of the early stops on the post route 
between St. Mary’s City and Annapolis was 
Huntingtown on Hunting Creek, which en- 
joyed a brief period of prosperity when Gen. 
James Wilkinson ran a grist mill there. To- 
bacco, however, continued, as everywhere else 
in the county, to be the principal crop. Fre- 
quently Huntingtown was attacked during 
the marauding of the British Fleet. 

Near Prince Frederick Michael Taney lived. 
Taney, who had come to the county in 1660, 
was the first of a long line of a family, the 
oldest males of whieh were always called 
Michael until 1777, when Roger Brooke Taney 
was born. He was the man who later, as 
the Chief Justice of the United States, be- 
came famous for his decision in the Dred 
Scott case. This decision was rendered on 
May 6, 1857, and had much to do with the 
hardening of sentiment at the beginning of 
the war between the States. 

Taney is one of several persons from Cal- 
vert who was widely known outside of the 
boundaries of land. George Plater, 
Governor of Maryland from 1791 to 1792, had 
many connections with the county. The 
Most distinguished governor of Maryland 
born in Calvert County was, of course, 
Thomas Johnson, who served from 1776 to 
1779. Joseph Kent, governor from 1826 to 
1829, was also a native of Calvert County. 
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Address by Vice Adm. J. T. Boone at Dedi- 
cation of Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 13, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
text of an address made by Vice Adm. 
J. T. Boone, United States Navy, retired, 
Chief Medical Director, United States 
Veterans’ Administration, at the dedica- 
tion of the new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 13, 
1954: 

As we participate today in dedicating this 
magnificent hospital that has been erected 
in your midst, I am particularly moved in 
mind and spirit. During my tenure of of- 
fice as Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, it has been my privilege to 
witness the opening of many Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, none of which has 
stirred me as much as on this occasion. Asa 
mother particularly cherishes and protects 
the child who is beset with difficulties, so I 
have espoused the cause of this hospital dur- 
ing these days when the medical program of 
the Veterans’ Administration has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, regret- 
tably too much of it acrimonious and un- 
supported factually. 

This hospital was conceived in a spirit of 
amity and good will. It was the unselfish 
wish of the people of this area that a hospi- 
tal be erected here to serve the medical needs 
of the defenders of this Nation's flag. The 
very ground on which this hospital stands 
was generously donated by the great city of 
Cincinnati for that purpose. When it be- 
came necessary, several years ago, to reduce 
somewhat the size of this hospital, your 
Representatives protested vociferously in the 
Halls of Congress. No louder voice of pro- 
test was heard than that of Congressman 
Hess who introduced the bill in Congress 
which ordered that this hospital be provided 
as a general and medical hospital to serve 
veterans. I cannot believe that there is now 
an unselfish waning interest in our people in 
the medical welfare of their veterans, or any 
intent to relinquish an obligation toward 
them that the citizens of this Nation have 
recognized since early colonial days. Confi- 
dent in the unswerving will of people of noble 
character that will not be deterred by those 
embittered little men who seek to disrupt 
and tear down, we have maintained our 
charted course to the ultimate goal of open- 
ing this hospital in accordance with the 
mandate we have received from your elected 
Representatives in Government. 

Standing here, I am inspired and deeply 
moved in the consciousness that from this 
renowned city came big and great men, some 
of whom were national leaders. Among 
them was a beloved President of the United 
States who was subsequently Chief Justice 
of the United States. He was the father of 
one of the greatest United States Senators. 
Also, came forth from here an eminent 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

On this solemn occasion, let me give you 
a brief glimpse into what this hospital will 
accomplish. 


It will furnish the veterans of this and 
the surrounding area the high quality of 
medical care for which the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has gained world renown. Those 
who will enter these portals as patients will 
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be entitled to this service only by provision 
of law—let there be no confusion on that 
point. As the doctors and nurses tend their 
medical needs, as the chaplains administer 
to their spiritual comforts, as the ancillary 
forces provide for their necessities, they will 
be the recipients of the bountiful benefits 
that can be derived only from the medical- 
team concept which holds sway in our Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, a concept 
and practice that connotes medicine at its 
best. 

Further, this hospital will engage in train- 
ing and educational activities. Let none 
question the wisdom of expending time and 
money for such purposes. A hospital does 
not do justice to its patients if it does not 
constantly strive to extend and deepen the 
learning of its component forces, the doctors, 
the nurses, the dietitians, the technicians. 
As this hospital engages in these activities, 
there will exist here a progressive spirit in 
the art and science of medicine which cannot 
and will not be confined within its own 
walls. It will diffuse to surrounding areas, 
thus contributing toward the fulfillment of 
the noble purpose of the medical profession 
of giving to the people of this Nation the 
best that medicine can offer. 

Finally, this hospital will engage in re- 
search activities, delving into the still- 
shrouded mysteries of man’s afflictions. All 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals are re- 
search minded, all seeking answers that will 
benefit their patients—indeed, will benefit all 
humanity, for the answer to the cure of 
any veteran's illness is equally applicable to 
his nonveteran brother. “We do not jealously 
guard, for the sole use of our veteran pa- 
tients, any miracle of medical science that 
research may bring forth, but willingly and 
gladly do we offer to all any medical prob- 
lems we may resolve. 

That this hospita! will fully fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was erected there can be 
no doubt. Its very location will assure that, 
for it will work closely with the medical 
college of the University of Cincinnati and 
other physicians of this community, from 
whence have come many great men of medi- 
cine. I am deeply grateful to the distin- 
guished medical leaders of that noted insti- 
tution who have so willingly expressed their 
firm resolve to work with this hospital's staff 
in the fulfillment of its patriotic mission of 
comfort and healing. I regret that the dean 
of the medical school, Dr. Stanley Dorst, is ill 
and cannot be here with us. He has stood 
fast and has contributed to the establish- 
ment of this new hospital. 

In this close collaboration of governmental 
and nongovernmental medical forces, in the 
close relationship this hospital will bear to 
this community, what more appropriate 
words could I offer than these taken from 
Holy Writ: “Let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works.”’ 

May that be the guiding spirit of all who 
will labor here. Then will the prayers that 
we lift on high today on this stirring occa- 
sion be fulfilled in rich measure. 





Already in the Indochina War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting an editorial that appeared 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel on July 12 
entitled “Already In.” The editorial 
points out that we already have a con- 
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siderable investment in Indochina. The 
question is, What do we intend to do 
about it? For myself, notwithstanding 
this investment, we have no business be- 
coming involved in a war in southeast 
Asia. 
The editoral follows: 
ALREADY IN 


The great majority of the American peo- 
ple have been hoping and insisting that the 
United States should stay out of the war in 
Indochina. 

The news that we have already poured 
$2,200,000,000 into that war already seems 
to make the question more academic than 
otherwise. 

To that very big extent we are already in. 

Since we are committed to the expendi- 
ture of another billion dollars in the year 
commencing on July 1, our part in the Indo- 
chinese war is big indeed, and getting bigger. 

Americans who are wondering what it has 
bought us must prepare themselves for some 
pretty shocking answers. 

Perhaps the best answer is found in what 
it has not bought us. 

One of the avowed objectives was the 
turning back of Communist aggression in 
Asia, and it certainly has not bought that 
in the light of the Red victories accom- 
plished and impending. 

If the good will of our allies was another 
objective, the low opinion in which our 
vital interests and even our basic security 
are held in France and England attest the 
fact we do not have any return for our 
money on that score. 

The French are apparently offended be- 
cause we did not take the whole war off 
their hands. 

The British, confronted by the prospect 
of American withdrawal from the United 
Nations if Red China is voted in, are openly 
supporting if not actually sponsoring the 
Red Chinese membership proposal, plainly 
showing their real preference in the matter. 

Clearly, we are in the Indochinese war ex- 
tensively and expensively—but to what 
profitable purpose is not so clear, 





The Tariffs on Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Charles P. Taft, published in 
the Washington Evening Star: 


THE TaRIFFs ON WATCHES 


The Star of July 6 carried an editorial 
“The Tariffs on Watches” which quoted ex- 
tensively from remarks attributed to Mr. J. 
Lehmkuhl, president of the United States 
Time Corp., makers of inexpensive watches. 
Mr. Lehmkuhl is reported to have said that 
his company faces extinction because of for- 
eign competition and because the United 
States Government has canceled contracts in 
the United States for time fuses and has 
placed these contracts abroad. Your edi- 
torial states that if this is true, it is quite 
serious and that it would take a long time 
to train technicians if it became necessary 
once more to produce such fuses here. 

Tt is not true that the United States Gov- 
ernment has canceled fuse contracts in this 
country and placed the equivalent contracts 
abroad. What has happened is that with the 
end of the Korean war the United States 
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Government has slowed down its purchases 
of all armament. Obviously, we couldn't 
keep up the pace of armament procurement 
in the United States once the hot war 
stopped. There would be no place to store 
the output. This reduction in United States 
Government orders has affected all United 
States producers, not just the watchmakers. 
You can’t have it both ways; you either have 
a hot war and fat contracts or a cold peace 
and smaller contracts. 

What the United States Government has 
done is that, under the offshore-procurement 
program of the Mutual Security Act initi- 
ated in August 1951, it has place orders for 
the NATO stockpile for whole ammunition 
in France, Britain, Belgium, etc. As the 
orders are for complete rounds, they would 
naturally include time fuses supplied by local 
manufacturers as component parts. This 
ammunition is for the NATO arsenal, for 
the use of our allies and ourselves in a shoot- 
ing war in Europe. 

Should war break out, it is obvious that 
it is much wiser to have an operating am- 
munition production line in Europe rather 
than attempt to supply the ammunition 
needs of our allies over a long dangerous, 
vulnerable pipeline of supplies from this 
country. 

Let us look at Mr. Lehmkuhl’s contention 
that his company faces “extinction” be- 
cause of foreign competition. It is well 
known that the United States corporation 
is a leading manufacturer of inexpensive 
pin-lever watches, not jeweled watches. The 
United States imports a very small amount 
of pin-lever watches; almost all our watch 
imports are jeweled watches from Switzer- 
land priced at over $15. The United States 
Time Corp. therefore faces little or no com- 
petition from Swiss imports and in fact, the 
domestic pin-lever watch industry under- 
sells, in price, the imported product. More- 
over, Mr. Lehmkuhl’s company has a virtual 
monopoly in the production of so-called 
“character” wrist watches, such as Mickey 
Mouse, Tom Corbett Space Cadet, Hopalong 
Cassidy, etc. Competition in this field is 
simply nonexistent. The position of the 
pin-lever watch industry is therefore sub- 
stantially different from that of the jeweled 
watch industry. 

Since the United States tariff on Swiss 
watches was lowered in 1936, there has been 
no further change in the tariff. For 18 years 
American watchmakers have been facing, not 
the threat of Swiss competitio., but the 
actual competition itself. Theat competition 
has been met, in true American fashion, for 
the United States jeweled watchmakers de- 
cided to diversify their products, intensify 
their sales efforts and meet the competition 
head on. As a result, 1953 was the biggest 
year in sales and profits that the three 
leading United States jeweled watchmakers 
ever had. Mr. Lehmkuhl’s company must 
be unique in the watch world if he is fac- 
ing extinction. He certainly would profit 
by taking a leaf from the jeweled industry's 
competitive book. The allegations of the 
United States jeweled watch industry do 
not stand up under investigation either. 

What they are probably suffering from is 
the current recession in the public buying 
of expensive watches. Swiss imports were 
off 25 percent for the first 5 months of 1954 
as compared to the corresponding period of 
1953 and their orders were running some 40 
percent less than last year. United States 
jeweled watch producers are also behind in 
sales in what seems to be a general dis- 
clination on the part of the public to buy 
high-priced new watches. 

The so-called defense argument of the 
high-tariff lobby is one to which they always 
retreat when the going gets tough. It is 
perfectly true that the precision workers in 

the watch industry just as those in the 
machine tool, electronics, and myriad other 
industries have made and can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the production of 
national defense items. However, in the case 
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of the strategic items which the Jeweleq 
watch industry is concerned about, name) 

timing devices for fuses, a look at the ingore 
try can be instructive. The late Senator 
Lester Hunt, of Wyoming, made a detaijeg 
report of his investigation into the procure. 
ment of defense items in which, speaking gy 
the jeweled watch industry, he said: “Dur; 

the early part of the war (World War rm 
when the Ordnance Department wanteq . 
get started on the manufacture of fuses the 
domestic jeweled watch industry ~as’ no; 
interested in getting Government work, 
However, when the United States Govern. 


‘ment activated controls on materials, the 


jeweled watch industry very quickly jumpeq 
over.” 

In addition, Senator Hunt learned the pro- 
duction facilities of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
engaged in making mechanical time fuses, 
were “far in excess of the combined capacity 
of the domestic jeweled watch companies.” 

Too often neglected in the discussion of 
the defense aspects of the tariff issue is the 
fact that our defense rests on the strength 
of our overall economy and that of our allies 
and that our economy depends on sales both 
here and abroad. If we raise our tariff walls 
so high that our friends abroad can't gain 
their dollars by selling their products here 
then we in turn can’t sell them our products 
and our economy, and ultimately our de. 
fense, will suffer. 

I am amazed that the Star would leng 
credence to Mr. Lehmkuhl’s arguments with. 
out an examination of the evidence. A peru. 
sal of a recent speech by an acknowledged 
authority on our national defense, Mr. Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security, would have been 
most illuminating. Mr. Hensel said: 

“It is clearly possible to achieve both our 
objectives, mutual trade with our allies and 
an overall strong domestic economy. Our 
economy is not so frail that it will injure 
easily. We will not be able to please all of 
our allies all of the time. We will not be 
able to satisfy all of our industrialists all of 
the time. Increased international commerce 
will inconvenience—and perhaps hurt—some 
of our industries. It will stimulate others, 
Our aim must be to maintain overall indus- 
trial strength rather than the status quo of 
each existing industry irrespective of its 
contribution to our military strength. * * * 

“It is hard to believe that the effects of 
freer international trade will be more revolu- 
tionary than the advent of the automobile, 
No national legislature rushed, with sales 
taxes or tariffs, to the protection of the bi- 
cycle or wagon industry. The transition 
from a protected economy to a freer economy, 
particularly when nationally assisted, should 
be simpler.” 

CHaRLEs P. Tart, 
President, Committee for a National 
Trade Policy. 





Contrast Between Forand Bill on Unem- 
ployment Compensation and H. R. 
9709 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9709) to extend 
and improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
grateful to the gentleman from Rhode 
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Island, (Mr. Foranp], for making ar- 
rangements for me to have my remarks 
on the Unemployment Compensation bill 
placed in the permanent ReEcorp as part 
of the debate on the bill. A very sad oc- 
casion, a death in the family, required 
my presence in St. Louis at the time the 
pill came before the House, and thus it 
was impossible for me to be present for 
the debate. But I do want the Recorp 
to show how deeply disappointed I am in 
the scope of the bill presented to the 
House under a title which I think is a 
misleading title, that is, a bill to “extend 
and improve” unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

This bill will add very few people to 
the unemployment rolls in Missouri— 
only those who work in establishments 
employing from 4 to 8 people and the 
comparatively few Federal employees in 
Missouri, about 45,000. The Federal em- 
ployees should be covered, of course, but 
I am afraid this bill does very little for 
any of those who have already lost their 
jobs because of reductions in force, since 
no benefits can be paid to jobless Federal 
employees under this bill until next year. 

I am also disappointed in the failure 
of this bill to increase benefits in any 
way whatsoever in any State or jurisdic- 
tion. The maximum benefits in Missouri 
today are $25 a week. That is obviously 
not enough to keep a family going—not 
with the cost of living in St. Louis, for 
instance, more than 2 percent higher 
than it was a@ year ago and apparently 
still rising. The latest Consumer Price 
Index shows an increase of nearly 1 per- 
cent in the cost of food from April to 
May of this year in St. Louis; it shows 
meat going up in almost every category 
and many of the fresh, frozen and canned 
fruits and vegetables going up, even such 
staples as pork and beans, shortening, 
margarine, lard, sugar, jelly, and so on, 
and of course the average retail price of 
coffee on the Consumer Price Index has 
reached $1.18 a pound. Not only food, 
but housing, medical care, personal care, 
transportation, and some apparel items 
have been going up. 

With the cost of living at about a rec- 
ord level, it is. wishful thinking to believe 
that an unemployed worker can keep 
his family going on $25 a week. 

The Forand bill, which I cosponsored 
along with more than 80 other Demo- 
cratic Members of the House, would have 
done a lot to improve the situation if 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
had approved it instead of the inade- 
quate bill it did report out. It would 
have extended the period of coverage for 
unemployment compensation benefits to 
a maximum of 39 weeks, and in Mis- 
souri it would have meant an increase 
in the benefits to a top maximum of 
about $44 a week instead of $25. The 
formula proposed in the Forand bill 
would provide benefits equal to half pay 
based on a worker’s normal wage up to a 
maximum of two-thirds of the State’s 
average weekly wage. So in Missouri 
that would mean a benefit of $44 a week 
for any worker who normally earned $88 
a week or more, and half pay for anyone 
whose normal wage was less than $88 
a& week. It would also have covered in 
& whole lot more workers now excluded 
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from unemployment compensation by 
removing many of the present restric- 
tions on the size of a business firm eligi- 
ble for coverage. In other words, in- 
stead of taking in just those additional 
workers who are now employed in firms 
hiring from 4 to 8 employees, it would 
cover in a total of about 153,000 Mis- 
sourians who work in small firms em- 
ploying from 1 to 8 persons. 

The reason I am so distressed about 
the inadequacies of the Reed bill is that 
St. Louis itself is a distressed commu- 
nity, an area of substantial unemploy- 
ment. The Department of Labor reports 
that in March unemployment was esti- 
mated at 50,400, or more than double the 
level of a year ago. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security added that further 
layoffs were expected in autos, primary 
metals, ordnance and shoes, and that 
these would offset the expected seasonal 
buildup in construction, trade, transpor- 
tation, and food. We know that thou- 
sands of Missouri workers who have been 
unemployed have used up all of their 
unemployment compensation benefits 
without finding new employment. All 
these things taken together make it ob- 
vious that the Congress is not “extend- 
ing and improving” unemployment com- 
pensation in any practical manner com- 
pared to the frightful economic prob- 
lems faced by the families of those who 
have lost their jobs. 

I hope the Senate, in considering this 
same legislation, will approach it in a 
much more realistic fashion and really 
improve unemployment compensation by 
increasing benefits sufficiently to enable 
people on unemployment compensation 
to live decently during this difficult peri- 
od of recession and readjustment. The 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in their minority report, stated 
this problem concisely and accurately 
when they said that the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means have 
given to the people on unemployment 
compensation not bread but a stone. 





The Late Grantland Rice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker— 
When the Great Scorer comes 
™o mark against your name, 
He'll write not “won” or “lost,” 
But how you played the game. 
These words were inspired and left to 
posterity many years ago by a man who 
will ever be dear to the hearts of all true 
sportsmen. In this brief but incisive pas- 
sage, the dean of American sportswriters 
captured the real and eloquent spirit of 
the game of life, whatever the aspira- 
tions or rewards might be. It testifies to 
the American way, the godly way, the 
way of all true champions. 
Yesterday the creator of these words 
passed on to meet the Great Scorer. 
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While at work in his midtown Manhat- 
tan office, Mr. Grantland Rice suffered 
a fatal heart attack. Today the entire 
sports world—the “has-beens,” the 
“also-rans,” the “immortals,” the “cham- 
pions”—and those countless others who 
have found pleasure and inspiration in 
Mr. Rice’s work mourn his passing. His 
death marks the end of a glorious career 
of sports reporting which had its begin- 
ning in 1901 on the Nashville (Tenn.) 
News at $5 a week. In the last half cen- 
tury no personality surely has contrib- 
uted so untiringly and influentially to 
the grandeur of American sports. He 
typifies an era in sports unparalleled in 
its impact on American life and institu- 
tions. In fact, Mr. Grantland Rice is 
an institution in himself. 

Yet I submit that this grand old man 
has been much more to his fellow man 
than a reporter of athletic events. His 
life’s work has transcended the ordinary 
barriers of human endeavor; it has left 
a legacy in which we all, however varied 
our pursuits, might find gratification and 
peace of mind. 

I know of no more fitting epitaph to 
the memory of this man than that found 
in his immortal verse, Beyond All Things. 
In these thoughts you see the man and 
those attributes which will always be 
held in deep reverence. Mr. Rice wrote: 

He played the game— 

What finer epitaph can stand? 

Or who can earn a fairer fame 

When Time at last has called his hand? 
Regardless of the mocking roar, 
Regardless of the final score, 

To fight it out, ram blow for blow, 
Until your time has come to go 

On out beyond all praise or blame, 
Beyond the twilight’s purple glow, 
Where Fate can write against your name 
This closing line for friend or foe: 

He played the game. 

He played the game— 

What more is there that one can say? 
What other word might add acclaim 
To this lone phrase that rules the fray? 
Regardless of the breaks of chance, 
Regardless of all circumstance, 

To rise above the whims of Fate, 
Where dreams at times are desolate, 
Where failure seems your final aim 
And disappointment is your mate, 
Where Life can write in words of flame 
This closing line above the gate: 

He played the game. 


Most assuredly Mr. Grantland Rice 
played the game. 





We Play Games in Asia and Europe While 
Commies Are in Backyard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
out in the Panhandle of Texas there is 
an up and coming town located on the 
State line that divides Texas and New 
Mexico. The name of this town is Far- 
well, Tex., and it has a weekly newspaper 
called the State Line Tribune. It is pub- 
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lished by an able and fine gentleman by 
the name of W. H. Graham, Jr. The ex- 
cellent editorial carried in the State Line 
Tribune of July 1 of this year, exempli- 
fies the clear thinking of this publisher 
and contains much food for thought for 
all of us. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 


as follows: 
We Piay Games IN AsIA AND EuroPE WHILE 
Commies ARE IN BACKYARD 


Two weeks ago the United States was sud- 
denly reawakened to its responsibility in its 
own hemisphere—the Americas. Since late 
in 1945 we have been spending nearly all of 
our time and money in exasperating efforts to 
knit first Europe and now Asia into a united 
front against Communist aggression. 

Our efforts have resulted largely in frus- 
tration, endless talk, and unfriendliness. 
The threat of the U. S. 8S. R. remains a large 
one, but we are finding out that it is difficult 
to wake other countries up to this danger. 
They are tired of war, and want to be left 
alone more than anything else. 

Billions of dollars in American aid have 
gone to countries through bartering agree- 
ments or outright gifts. The European econ- 
omy has been beefed up to the point where 
it is now producing the things we would like 
to sell the countries. This is a strange set 
of circumstances. 

Thousands of American boys gave their 
lives in Korea to stem Communist aggression. 
The war against the Reds was largely paid 
for out of our pockets and homes. Few 
other countries participated with any zeal in 
this history-making conflict. 

Against this backdrop of sacrifice and 
patience on our part with people who don’t 
want (or seem not to want) to be helped 
fight communism, comes an incident in our 
own backyard. The tiny Republic of Guate- 
mala in Central America has erupted in civil 
strife, with anti-Communists pitched against 
Communists. 

For a pleasant change, the anti-Com- 
munists seem to be getting the upper hand 
this time, but there is no guaranty that 
the winning group will make a sincere at- 
tempt to establish a democracy if it is 
successful in overturning the government. 


We, as outsiders, cannot settle the internal 
problem of these small American nations, but 
we should be aware of the threat that aggres- 
sion under arms poses to our own safety. 
Few people realize that the war in Guate- 
mala is only a scant 800 miles away from 
Florida. A similar distance could be realized 
if you imagined you were in the Panhandle 
and they were having a war in Brownsville. 
It isn't really very far away. 

We must pay an increasing amount of at- 
tention to the problems of our neighbors in 
Central and South America. The continent 
of South America is just now beginning to 
awaken from a deep economic sleep. It is 
endowed with many riches in the way of 
natural resources. Its people are maturing 
socially. This new area should be knit into 
the fabric of a strong, friendly, and united 
America. 





Enough Is Enough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a copy of an editorial from 


the Thursday, July 8, 1954, issue of the 
Dunklin Democrat, published at Ken- 
nett, Mo., by Jack Stapleton, Jr., which 
I believe rather forcibly reminds us of 
the inconsistencies between the promises 
and the performances of this adminis- 
tration: 
EnovucH Is ENouGH 

Last Friday, in the United States Senate, 
an Eisenhower-sponsored tax relief bill was 
passed. 

On the same day, over in the House of 
Representatives, a compromise farm parity 
bill was passed, providing, in effect, for 
flexible price supports on basic crops, includ- 
ing cotton. 

Last Friday was not a very happy day for 
the farmer, the small businessman, the wage 
earner. 

But it was a very pleasant day, signifi- 
cantly, for the Eisenhower administration, 
big business, large corporations. 

The Senate bill provides annual tax cuts 
amounting to $1,300,000,000 for large corpo- 
rations, big business and the wealthy. The 
Eisenhower-sponsored bill fails to mention 
taxpayers in the lower and middle income 
brackets, and no tax relief is provided. 

The so-called tax cut of last year turned 
out to be a farce. While cutting withhold- 
ing taxes on weekly salaries, the Congress 
also passed an increase in social security 
payments. Many wage earners, instead of 
paying léss to the Government, ended up 
paying even more through payroll deduc- 
tions. 

And the Eisenhower administration at 
last has succeeded in breaking the 90 percent 
of parity program inaugurated during the 
1940's. The House bill, calléd a compromise 
in order that the President would approve it, 
provide for parities to dip down to 82% 
percent, at the discertion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The administration has consistently fa- 
vored lowering parity supports despite a 
13 percent decrease in farm prices during 
the past 12 months. The administration’s 
insistence of lower parities, coupled with 
the veiled threat of a Presidential veto, is 
hardly consistent with the 1952 campaign 
slogan of 100 percent of parity. 

It was during this same 1952 campaign 
that the slogan “Had Enough?” was used. 

After Friday, the answer of farmers, small- 
business -men, and wage earners, is un- 
doubtedly, “too much.” 





The Achievement of Freedom—Sermon 
Delivered in the Chapel Hill Baptist 
Church, Chapel Hill, N. C., Sunday, July 
4, 1954, by James O. Cansler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T, DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following sermon: 

Today is Independence Day. It is the an- 
niversary of the occasion when the doctrine 
was proclaimed to all the world that men 
have certain liberties simply because they are 
children of God. Men here have cherished 
that ideal for these 178 years, and it is our 
watchword even now. We proudly proclaim 
that our half of the world is free, and we 
hold up as a torch for all to see the liberty 
which we enjoy. 


ee 
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Now we are engaged in what has apt] 
been called a worldwide civil war, which, 
in the words of Lincoln, is “testing whether 
this Nation or any nation so conceive and 
so dedicated can long endure.” The free. 
dom we cherish is in mortal danger. 1, we 
are realistic, we will admit the Possibility 
that it may not survive, for the danger ig 
twofold, and it is very, very great. 

There are two dangers which beset us 
The most obvious one lies in the specter of 
worldwide communism, which, indeed, jg , 
leviathan that would consume us. By; 
Russo-Chinese communism is not our great. 
est threat. Our greatest danger lies within 
ourselves. I think we are more likely to 
lose our freedom from within—lose it p 
default—than we are in danger of having 
it wrested from us by external powers which 
seek to destroy. The fight for freedom yi) 
be ultimately won or lost within your breast 
and mine. 

I speak to you on freedom today, because 
freedom is, at rockbottom, a religious matter, 
It has its primary significance there, ang 
our only liberty worth possessing, really, 
is that in relation to God which makes jt 
possible for us to become what God hag in 
His highest purposes ordained. Thus, | 
speak on freedom, and state that freedom 
in its ultimate meaningfulness is that lip. 
erty to become what we truly should, ang 
its value to us will be great or small accord. 
ing as it is necessitated by the principles 
and purposes to which we pledge allegiance, 

I 


Freedom is as a coin; there are two sides to 
it. On the one side it can be seen as a nega- 
tive quality, a “freedom from.” On the 
other it can be seen as a positive quality, a 
“freedom to.” Both are necessary for true 
liberty. The positive freedom must have the 
negative in order to be real. The negative 
freedom must have the positive in order to 
have meaning. We must understand them 
both, and differentiate between them or else 
we will lose the one and the other will not 
be worth keeping. I would speak on the 
negative freedom first. 

As most commonly seen in America today, 
freedom is understood as this negative qual- 
ity; the absence of restraint. “It is a free 
country,” we hear, “I will do as I please.” 
Freedom from restraint in expression of 
one’s self breaks up countless marriages an- 
nually. Freedom from restraint with regard 
to intoxication will claim innocent lives on 
our highways this very day. Freedom from 
duty to God, to Nation, to family, to self has 
left us with but one purpose, to serve our- 
selves. Conceived so shallowly as emancipa- 
tion from responsibility, freedom has come 
to mean the license to secure our own self- 
centered purposes, and we have the reward 
such a conception brings. Emancipated 
from all save ourselves, we have nothing but 
ourselves to live with or to live for in ow 
aloneness. We have the spurious freedom 
of one who does not know where he is going 
or to what he belongs. Elton Trueblood de- 
scribes it, “Our generation is free in the sense 
that a ship is free when it has lost both 
compass and rudder.”+ With our independ- 
ence we have indeed become independent. 
We have become independent, self-reliant, 
critical. We have become isolated, alone, 
inadequate, afraid. We have a freedom con- 
ceived in shallowness, and we therefore hold 
it in light esteem. 

Erich Fromm, the noted psychologist, well 
describes our plight in his cogent book, 
Escape From Freedom,’ and I quote him a 
length as he says: 

“We believe that freedom of worship con- 
stitutes one of the final victories for freedom. 
We do not realize that while it * * * does 
allow man to worship according to his own 
conscience, the modern individual has lost 
to a great extent the inner capacity to have 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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faith in anything which is not proveable by 
methods of natural science.” 

In other words, though proud of the free- 
dom to worship, modern man now has not 
enough faith to make worship possible. 

“we feel that freedom of speech is the last 
step in the march to victory of freedom. We 
forget that although freedom of speech con- 
stitutes an important victory in the battle 
against old restraints, modern man is in a 
sition where much of what he thinks and 
says are the things that everybody else thinks 
end says; that he has not acquired the abil- 
ity to think and to speak for himself which 
alone gives meaning to his claim that no- 
pody can interfere with the expression of 

i oughts.” 
ae paraphrase him in one more in- 
stance. We are proud that in our conduct 
we have become free from external authori- 
ties which tell us what we can and cannot 
do. We overlook the powers of public 
opinion—the power of the “Joneses”— 
which are so powerful because in our alone- 
ness and our search for meaning we are 
profoundly ready to conform to the expecta- 
tions of others about ourselves, and we are 
as profoundly fearful of being different. 

Thus, being free, we are tightly bound. 
Being free from restraint, we are not free 
in any creative sense at all. We are free to 
say “No”; we are not free to say “Yes.” The 
Navy has a rather cynical but apt expression 
that well illustrates this point, I think. As 
you know, big ships cannot always come into 
shore to tie up to a pier or dock, but often 
must remain far out in the water. In such 
cases, the only way to get ashore is by the 
use of small boats. When a Navy man wants 
to picture something that he has, yet doesn’t 
have, or to show how he owns something 
which he is not at liberty to use, he says, 
“Liberty will commence immediately, but 
there are no bdats.” One is free to leave the 
ship, but he cannot go ashore. He is free 
from the restraining power, but is not free 
to do anything with it. 
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The opposite extreme to this negative free- 
dom is the true spirit of freedom wherein its 
meaning and value rests. Schiller, the Ger- 
man philosopher defines it saying, “Freedom 
does not mean that everyone can do as he 
likes, but that he can become what he 
should.”* This is not freedom from some- 
thing. It is freedom to achieve some pur- 
pose which is high. Indeed, I see the really 
meaningful freedom in that liberty granted 
where noble principles and high ideals dic- 
tate activity. Freedom has immense value 
to one who has some purpose to fulfill, and 
seeks the liberty to fulfill it. Freedom of 
speech is important to one who has some- 
thing profoundy important to say. Religious 
freedom—the freedom to worship—has 
meaning to one who has a profound need to 
worship, and must worship either with the 
State’s permission or without it. Peter and 
John, in the Scripture which I read from 
the Book of Acts, were charged by the re- 
ligious powers that be not to proclaim the 
Gospel further. They replied, “Whether it 
is right in the sight of God to harken unto 
you rather than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we saw 
and heard.”* To them, freédom to proclaim 
what they felt must be proclaimed—the 
freedom to fulfill their God given mission— 
was no empty sounding phrase nor was it 
something from which they sought escape. 
It was fraught: with meaning because the 
purpose to which the freedom was to be put 
was eternally meaningful. Thus, freedom 
has validity, indeed, it has reason for exis- 
tence only when it exists to grant opportu- 
nity for the attainment of some high goal. 
It can never be an end in itself; it can only 
be a means toward an end greater than it- 
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self. It exists only to serve a higher pur- 
pose. 

We Southern Baptists take pride in our 
freedom from creeds. We are bound by no 
creedal statements, and that constitutes a 
part of our heritage in which we glory. But 
it follows that freedom from a creed has 
meaning and value only insofar as every 
person is thereby free to explore the things 
of God for himself, and free to draw up his 
own profession of faith in keeping with his 
own individual experience and the personal 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is not the 
freedom from creedal statements that is 
valuable. It is the individual freedom to let 
one’s own religious experience color his per- 
sonal profession of faith. When we begin to 
restrict that individuality of faith; when we 
begin to press for conformity in expression of 
faith, then freedom from creeds becomes 
empty, and not worth the cost of maintain- 
ing. Isn’t preservation of freedom from com- 
munism a far greater certainty if we have 
ideals and purposes of such constraining 
power that we must, we simply must have 
the right to fulfill them? If we have a 
calling to fulfill, and must needs have license 
to fulfill it, we will not succumb to any 
threat that takes that license away. If we 
revoke the license because of the threat to 
it, we are undone to begin with. Freedom 
can never be an end in itself. It will be 
its richest and its best only as it exists to 
serve a larger and a more creative purpose. 
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In a very real sense, freedom is achieved or 
lost; it becomes meaningful or meaningless 
depending on the choices we make. Whether 
or not we shall be truly free depends upon 
what purposes we choose to serve. Freedom 
of choice is no figment of imagination. It is 
perhaps our one true a priori freedom. We 
are most free in our choice of masters in this 
life—in our choosing whom we shall nerve. 
That we will serve something goes without 
saying. There is within us a psychological 
propensity to submit to something, and our 
freedom lies basically in our choice of to 
what or to whom our submission will be 
made. 

Now, though it appear to be a paradox, 
I think the Christian meaning of freedom 
becomes clear. The Christian see perfect 
freedom possible of achievement only as it 
is a byproduct of bondage. Freedom in its 
ultimate meaningfulness springs out of 
slavery—servitude to the high purposes of 
God. By commitment to the way of life 
which God has ordained, one finds the mas- 
ter of his life that is most releasing and 
most conducive to one’s becoming what, 
from the beginning, he was made to be. 
Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

That which will free us is dedication to a 
will and a purpose big enough to draw us 
out of our self-centeredness, and lend pur- 
pose to our life beyond its own narrow vi- 
sions and its petty needs. That which will 
free us is the constraining love of God which 
binds us to Himself while it makes of us 
that for which we were created. That which 
will make us free is the trust born of ex- 
perience that from this love, nothing on 
earth or in it can separate us. Then and 
only then shall we be free. .And, we shall 
be free in both regards. We shall be free 
from all that would restrain us and hinder 
us in our purposes and in our dreams, and 
we shall be free to proceed in our Master's 
will. With meaning where emptiness once 
prevailed; with purpose where before we 
have drifted here and there; with a sense 
of belonging where once we felt alone; with 
courage and confidence where before reigned 
fear; and with hope where there had been 
despair; then we shall be free indeed. 

Therefore, I would say to you today; 
Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve. 
Your life and your liberty depend on the 
choice you make. Amen. 
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*The Life We Prize, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1951, p. 85. 
* Rinehart & Co., New York, 1941, p. 105. 


*As quoted by Elton Trueblood, The Life 
We Prize, p. 93. 
*Acts 4: 19-20. 





The Persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Croatia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following: 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN CROATIA 


The persecution of the church, the de- 
struction of spiritual values, and the tram- 
pling on fundamental rights of human 
beings and peoples are inherent and in- 
grained characteristics of Communist dicta- 
torship. These inhuman laws were put into 
practice in Croatia from the very first day 
of the usurpation of power by Tito and until 
this date there has not been the slightest 
change in their essential parts. Neverthe- 
less some writers on the present day situa- 
tion in that part of Europe, say that Tito 
in his turning towards the West has aban. 
doned the fundamental doctrines of the 
Communist ideology and that every day he 
is getting nearer to democracy. Extend- 
ing a hand to the West, impelled to by press- 
ing needs and for his own advantage, does 
not imply a foresaking of Communist prin- 
ciples, nor a rectification of all the violences 
that have been committed on different per- 
sons and peoples. 

Tito, his collaborators and exponents both 
in and out of Yugoslavia speak the truth 
when, with a clear conscience they affirm 
that they are Communists and will continue 
to be so. Tito himself has emphasized this 
on several occasions, not only in personal 
interviews with foreign newspapermen but 
also in his speeches, and hardly a day goes 
by that some important member of the 
Communist Party does not write an article 
reaffirming the same. 

Just as present-day Stalinism is firmly 
founded on the Marxist philosophy arranged 
by Lenin, so Titoism has its greatest help 
and ally in the same philosophy with the 
same modifications, plus a series of new for- 
mulae (which refer principally to the rela- 
tionship with capitalism), which Tito was 
compelled to make to keep himself in power. 
All this is fully confirmed by the police 
system of the Titoist regime, the official 
propaganda, as well as the atheistic teach- 
ing, and the very fact of the existence of 
Yugoslavia that counts on the discontent 
of the people, principally Croats; it is ob- 
vious from Tito’s own words, and from nu- 
merous anti-Christian and antinational laws, 
and from the persecution of the church and 
the basic liberties. 

For it is obvious that atheistic commu. 
nism will always and until the very end try 
to destroy the Catholic Church which can 
never be false to its principles and can never 
allow itself to be enslaved by any state or 
regime. That is precisely why the Yugo- 
slav Communists do their utmost to annihi- 
late the Church of Christ in the hearts of 
those who are under Soviet rule. They deny 
the spirit and all spiritual values; destroy 
all traditions and spread terror from the 
center of power that they have usurped; 
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fetter without pity all political liberties and 
trample on the long!ngs of the people, doing 
their very best to imprison the very soul of 
the people, deaden it ard deform it, and have 
it completely submited to their will. 
Where immorality and lies are legulized; 
where liberty and the will of the pcuple are 
in chains; where the rights of conscience and 
the freedom of education and upbringing 
are banished; where only one political party 
has all the advantages; where materialism is 
adored and everything else denied; where in- 
telligence and the liberty of creation are 
despised; where laws are ignored and the 
truth is hushed; there where God is denied 
and the church persecuted, the ground is 
being prepared to make it impossible for men 
to be able to revive within themselves the 
true and eternal spiritual values. 

The Communists are excellent masters in 
the art of changing the spiritual habits of 
men and of eradicating all the ties and roots 
that bind them to the most holy of things; 
to God, to the eternal salvation of their own 
souls, to the family, to the motherland, and 
finally history. 

STATISTICAL NUMBERS AND NAMES OF 
PERSECUTION IN CROATIA 


Within the wide field of persecution in 
Croatia, the thousands of martyrs, the con- 
vents destroyed, and prohibition of all Cath- 
olic activity in whatever aspect show clearly 
that Communist terrorism, day after day 
and before the astonished eyes of the world, 
fastens inexorably on the people and the 
Catholic Church in Croatia. 

In province of Slavonia in Croatia of 1,244 
priests more than 126 were murdered. 

In province of Dalmatia in Croatia of 902 
priests more than 103 were murdered. 

In province of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
Croatia of 479 priests more than 129 were 
murdered. 

In the last 10 years the clergy have suf- 
fered every manner of deaths; stoning, be- 
heading, quartering, flaying, beating, burn- 
ing. The following are a few instances: 

Rev. Viadislav Kolaric of Kompolje was 
tortured and murdered in 1943. 

Rev. Antun Zilavec of Otocac was whipped 
in a cellar and finally shot in 1943. 

Rev. Zvonimir Milinovic of Ipodstene shot 
in 1943. 

Rev. Josip Pretner of Lic bestially tortured 
and finally shot in 1943. 

Rev. Juraj Mihic, Rev. Ivan Mihalic, and 
Rev. Ivan Niksic disappeared in 1943. 

Rev. Stepan Petranovic of Bribir subjected 
to unbearable tortures 1945. 

Rev. Dragutin Kukolj of Lika murdered in 
1945. 

Rev. Viadimir Kargacin of Gospic mur- 
dered in 1945. 

Rev. Mato Buric of Smrika murdered by 
machine gun in 1945. 

Rev. Stjepan Hrzic of Mrkopolj murdered 
in 1946. 

Rev. Martin Bubanj of Susak murdered in 
1946. 

Rev. Bruno Vernaca of Kosinj murdered in 
1946. 

Rev. Srecko Blazevic of Felinje poisoned in 
hospital 1946. 

At Siroki Brieg in Herzegivina, Croatia, 
14 Franciscans were burned alive in 1944. 

Rev. Branko Kraljevic of Siroki Brieg, blind 
and 82 years old, murdered in 1944. 

Rev. Marko Barbaric of Herzegivina blind 
and 80 years old murdered in 1944. 

Rev. Petar Barbaric of Herzegivina, blind 
and 83 years old murdered in 1944. 

Rev. Leon Petrovic and 6 friars of Mostar 
tortured and killed in Mostar 1944. 

Rev Maximilian Juric of Pag killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Ivan Ficic of Pag killed in 1945. 
on Julije Kozul of Dalmatia killed in 
oan” Eugen Saturin of Zadar killed in 
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Rev. Petar Perica of Dubrovnik killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Juraj Krecak of Dubrovnik murdered 
in 1945. 

Rev. Marijan Blazic of Gruz killed in 1946. 

Rev. Toma Tomasic of Dubrovnik killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Antun Smith of Dubrovnik murdered 
in 1945. 

Rev. Ivan Brajnovic of Dubrovni killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Dominik Barac of Sibenik murdered 
in 1945. 

Rev. Simeon Karaman of Dalmatia mur- 
dered in 1945. 

Rev. llija Fomas of Klepci murdered in 
1945. 

Rev. Kresimir Barisic of Krnjeusa thrown 
alive in fire of the burning church in 1944. 

Rev. Josip Muller of Z-greb, murdered in 
Rakov Potok near Zagreb 1945. 

Rev. Placid Pandjic of Zenica murdered in 
jail 1945. 

Rev. Pavao Bedenik of Zagorje murdered 
in 1948. 

Rev. Josip Vedrina killed in 1949. 

Rev. Josip Galic killed in 1949. 

Rev. Radovan Jerkovic killed in 1950. 

According to the pastoral letter of the 
bishops of Croatia of October 1945 more than 
273 priests had been assassinated, 89 disap- 
peared and 169 sent to concentration camps. 
Since 1945 the number is double. 

It sounds incredible that any free, demo- 
cratic and Christian country of the world 
can ally itself with the tyranic, totalitarian 
and communistic Yugoslavia. It is more 
than unrealistic to believe that any com- 
munistic country (in this case Yugoslavia) 
will fight on the side of democratic, capital- 
istic and imperialistic America as Tito calls 
the United States of America. 

The free world still have full confidence in 
the United States of America and gallant 
Representatives of Congress and Senate of 
United States of America believing that jus- 
tice will be victorious over the inhuman 
persecution of the Catholic and any church 
behind the Iron Curtain. As a Croat and 
loyal American I strongly protest against 
such a persecution in belief that I speak for 
millions of oppressed people in my country 
and other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Dr. ANTHONY BUTKOVICH. 





Amending the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Vednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am, today, introducing a bill 
to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, as amended, with respect to 
the charging of brand inspection fees. 
The bill follows the resolution adopted 
by the National Brand Inspectors con- 
ference which was held at Clovis, N. 
Mex., on June 22. 

The principal objective of the pro- 
posed amendment is to remove from the 
application of the act the activities of 
brand inspection authorities within their 
own State boundaries. Of course, there 
are certain exceptions noted. 

It is my understanding that the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act is being admin- 
istered, in some areas, in such a manner 
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as to interfere with the effective admin. 
istration of brand inspection programs 
of the States. The bill would amend the 
act to clearly define the extent of regy. 
latory power of the Federal Government 

In short, this is what the proposeg 
amendment would do: 

First. A State agency authorized by 
State law would be exempt from the act 
as to inspections within the State. 

Second. If there is no State agency 
authorized by State law, a private 
agency may be authorized under the act 
to make inspections. 

Third. All inspections by a State 
agency or private agency outside its own 
State would remain subject to the act. 

Fourth. The State of origin of the 
livestock has preference to conduct the 
inspection and must give the purchaser 
a clearance certificate. If the State of 
origin does not exercise its preference, 
the State in which the market is located 
may inspect. 

Fifth. The State agency in which the 
market is located may inspect cattle 
coming from outside» the State even 
though the agency of the State of origin 
has inspected the livestock, but may not 
charge a fee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a keen interest in 
this legislation for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska which I rep- 
resent, is one of the largest cattle-pro- 
ducing districts in the Nation. Cattle 
coming off the grazing area there do 
not have to be fed as long as cattle com- 
ing from other areas. 

Located within my district is an area 
known as the Sandhills. It has an abun- 
dance of groundwater and the grass 
grows very tall. This area has been de- 
scribed by many as “God’s own cattle 
country.” 

I know my colleagues would be most 
interested in reading the _ resolution 
adopted by the Brand Inspectors and, 


. therefore, I submit it for their informa- 


tion. 

The resolution: 

Whereas it is believed that some of the 
existing provisions of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and the administrative interpreta- 
tion thereof unduly hamper the legitimate 
functions of local State brand inspection 
authorities; and 

Whereas it is believed that the best inter- 
ests of the livestock industry, in particular, 
and the Nation in general, will be promoted 
by certain revision and clarification of said 
Packers and Stockyards Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the National Brand Inspectors 
Conference, in regular session assembled, at 
Clovis, N. Mez., this 22d day of June 1954, 
That said conference favors and urges the 
enactment by Congress of substantially the 
following changes in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act: 

1. That brand inspections by any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of a State, 
authorized by the laws of such State to in- 
spect livestock as @ means of -determining 


ownership, shall not be subject to the Pack-- 


ers and Stockyards Act with respect to in- 
spection within such State of any and all 
livestock, regardless of the origin or desti- 
nation of such livestock, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided. 

2. That in those States wherein no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of State 
is authorized by State law to inspect live- 
stock as a means of determining ownership, 
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rivate associations may be authorized under 
a regulations of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to make such inspections at posted 
markets and collect a reasonable nondiscrim- 
jnatory fee or tax therefor. 

3, That all out-of-State inspections re- 
main under packers and stockyards authori- 
zation and regulation. 

That in the case of livestock shipped di- 
rectly from one State to a posted market in 
another State the authorized department, 
agency oF instrumentality of State, or private 
associations, as the case may be of the State 
of origin shall have a preferred right to in- 
spect such livestock at such market; pro- 
vided that such department, agency, in- 
strumentality or association must declare 
its intention to inspect such livestock by 
giving notice in writing, to a representative 
of the brand inspection authority of the 
State within which such market is situated 
a reasonable time prior to the time such 
livestock is offered for sale; and, provided 
further, that in the event the inspection 
authority of the State of origin of such live- 
stock elects to inspect such livestock, such 
inspection authority shall cause to be fur- 
nished to the purchaser an appropriate 
clearance certificate containing positive 
jdentification as to description of each ani- 
mal and showing brands or marks appearing 
thereon and the location thereof. 

In the event the inspection authority of 
the State of origin fails or neglects to de- 
clare its intention or fails or neglects to in- 
pect such livestock after having declared 
such intention, the authorized inspection 
authority of the State wherein such market 
is situated may proceed to inspect such live- 
stock and collect a reasonable nondiscrimi- 
natory fee or tax therefor. In no event shall 
an inspection fee or tax be collected by more 
than one inspection authority with respect 
to the same consignment of livestock. 





Veterans’ Legislation 





SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
for this opportunity and I want to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I am happy to be a 
member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of which the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts is chairman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RADWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say that we have no finer, 
no more conscientious, no more cooper- 
ative Member than the gentleman from 
New York. He is extremely kindly, 
extremely able, and always has the in- 
terest of the veterans at heart. 

Mr. RADWAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

For me, Mr. Speaker, it has been an 
honor to serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions, and in that capacity I have tried 
to discharge my obligations to the vet- 
erans of this country as well as to the 
Public at large. Our subcommittee 
worked for a considerable period of 
time, spent many days holding hearings 
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on various bills which were referred to 
our subcommittee, all dealing with vet- 
erans’ compensation and veterans’ pen- 
sions. As the result of the hearings and 
to carry out a mandate of that testi- 
mony, testimony wherein the various 
representatives of all the organizations 
appeared before us and testified on vari- 
ous bills, we produced through our sub- 
committee an omnibus bill known as 
H. R. 9020. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is 
a very good bill. It was unanimously 
recommended by our subcommittee. It 
was unanimously recommended by the 
full Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, but 
unfortunately it has been tied up for 
some time now in the Committee on 
Rules. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion in order to precede a discharge pe- 
tition. I understand that Thursday will 
be the first opportunity I will have to file 
a discharge petition on H. R. 9020. I 
want to announce at this time that on 
Thursday of this week I shall file such 
a petition and I invite the membership 
of this House to sign that petition in or- 
der that H. R. 9020 may have its day in 
this House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I remind the gentleman that the 
petition will have to be signed extremely 
quickly. Really the signatures ought to 
go on in one day if we are going to be 
able to get the petition up for action in 
time before adjournment when that ap- 
parently is to take place. I know that 
the gentleman hopes that a rule will be 
granted actually before the petition is 
ready; is that not true? 

Mr. RADWAN. Yes. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
her observation. Time is of the essence. 
I want to say that we have been very 
patient. I think in all fairness to the 
entire membership of this House a rule 
ought to be granted on H. R. 9020. It is 
really an unfortunate circumstance that 
I myself as a member of the committee 
and as chairman of the subcommittee 
am put in the position of having to file 
a discharge petition. It is an unfair and 
an unfortunate circumstance that con- 
fronts all of the membership of this 
House, although I still have hopes that 
a rule will be granted on H. R. 9020 be- 
fore the membership of this House is 
subjected to the discharge petition which 
I shall file on Thursday of this week. 

(Mr. RADWAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 





Texas Bankers Aid 4-H Club Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the progressive bankers in my State 
of Texas have assumed a position of 
leadership in such matters as soil con- 
servation, development of water re- 
sources, promotion of agricultural ac- 
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tivities among boys and girls, and other 
matters of vital concern to the future 
of Texas. 

Texas banks are currently participat- 
ing in a fund-raising campaign on behalf 
of the National 4-H Club Foundation. 
V. S. Marett, able and forward-looking 
president of the Gonzales State Bank, 
has been named chairman of this cam- 
paign. I ask unanimous consent that 
the announcement regarding Mr. Mar- 
rett’s appointment be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

V. S. Marett, president, Gonzales State 
Bank, has accepted an appointment as chair- 
man for Texas banks in a fund-raising cam- 
paign on behalf of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation. The announcement was made 
by J. W. Tapp of the foundation. 

Marett, who will head the bank campaign 
within the State, is a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, San Antonio branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas. He is a past 
chairman of the agricultural committee of 
the Texas Bankers Association and is a mem- 
ber of the land-price group of the agricul- 
tural committee of the American Bankers 
Association. His bank was the first in Texas 
to employ a full-time outside agricultural 
man. 

The National 4-H Foundation has head- 
quarters in Silver Spring, Md., a suburb of 
Washington, D. C. It is a nonprofit, non- 
Government educational organization, es- 
tablished in 1948 to assist the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the 4-H program in 
helping millions of boys and girls prepare 
themselves for happy, useful, and well-ad- 
justed living. The foundation cooperates 
with the Extension Service and the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges and universities in the 
development of an educational program that 
is constantly exploring new frontiers of re- 
search, service, and training. 

Current projects of the foundation in- 
clude a national 4-H center, the interna- 
tional farm-youth exchange, research in the 
developmental needs of youth, training in 
human relations for youth leaders, and an 
experimental project in public-affairs discus- 
sions for rural young men and women’s 
groups. 

Chairman Marett has already held one 
conference with Texas Extension Director 
G. G. Gibson regarding plans for the cam- 
paign and others will be arranged with in- 
terested persons before contacts are made on 
&@ local basis. 





Style: Deceptive and Academese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
William Henry Chamberlin from the 
New Leader of July 12, 1954: 

WHERE THE News ENpDs 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 
STYLE: DECEPTIVE AND ACADEMESE 

The future cultural historian of America 
in the middle years of the 20th century will 
be derelict in his duty if he does not devote 
some attention to the phenomenon known 
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as anti-anti-communism. This attitude 
gained ground as the open expression of pro- 
Communist or fellow-traveler viewpoints be- 
came less popular. There are five main tags 
of identification for the anti-anti-Commu- 
nist: 

1. While he will sometimes state that he is 
not a Communist, or even that he is anti- 
Communist, he will never give any good 
reason why he or anyone else should be 
opposed to communism. In his perspective, 
it is always an entirely imaginary or absurdly 
exaggerated danger to American security. 

2. While virtuously disclaiming any sym- 
pathy with communism, the “anti-anti” will 
always evince strong repugnance to any vig- 
orous criticism of communism and still more 
to any practical concrete proposal for oppos- 
ing it. 

3. He can be depended on to pull out all 
stops in attacking any national leader, 
whether it be Konrad Adenauer, Chiang Kai- 
shek, or Syngman Rhee, who has been firm 
and consistent in opposition to communism. 

4. By maintaining complete silence about 
Soviet aggressive actions, the “anti-anti” will 
try to convey the impression that the danger 
of war lies in American defensive reactions. 

5. Blandly oblivious of the immense mili- 
tant Soviet Empire, which, by its very ex- 
istence, is a constant cause of high interna- 
tional tension, the “anti-anti” will always 
go all-out for negotiations from scratch. It 
is as if someone had advocated negotiation 
with Hitler on the basis of recognizing the 
Nazi Empire as permanent when it stretched 
from the Volga to the Pyrenees. 

Our future cultural historian will probably 
recognize in the writings of Owen Lattimore 
and Vera Micheles Dean the best models of 
anti-anti-communism. The latter recently 
contributed to the Christian Science Monitor 
about as slick an example of this technique 
as one could hope to find. She was describ- 
ing the low esteem in which the United 
States is held in India. 


Since India has an anti-anti-Communist 
government, quite probably Mrs. Dean was 
doing an accurate job of reporting; but one 
could not but feel that she was repeating 
with a certain gusto arguments of leading 
Indian spokesmen which run so closely 
parallel to her own views. In the view of 
these spokesmen, constant denunciation of 
Russia and Communist China as practiced in 
the United States is both unrealistic in mak- 
ing everything look black or white, and 
fraught with danger of war, since denuncia- 
tion, as they see it, is not conducive to ne- 
gotiations. No suggestion that there is any 
unrealism or danger of war in Soviet and 
Chinese Communist denunciation of the 
United States; no discussion of whether So- 
viet and Chinese Communist methods of 
terror at home and aggression abroad deserve 
denunciation, 

Thoughtful Indians, according to Mrs. 
Dean, recognize the dangers of communism, 
but they have no use for Bao Dai, Syngman 
Rhee, and Chiang Kai-shek. They have no 
desire to see a Communist regime in Indo- 


china, but they don’t think the United States - 


should give military aid to France. Always 
the same picture: Lukewarm disapproval of 
communism, but red-hot denunciation of 
anyone who is fighting its armed advance. 

Is it really necessary for professors, espe- 
cially in the field of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy, to express their thoughts in English 
that, even to a reasonably well-educated 
reader, seems tortured and abstruse? Lewis 
Gannett recently raised this vital question 
in the New York Herald Tribune and offered 
this example from a book on drinking in 
American colleges: 

“With the knowledge that there are levels 
of drinking behavior dominated by socio- 
cultural forces, other levels which can be 
manipulated by guidance and the tools of 
reason * * * it is possible * * * to devel- 
op techniques for a defined purpose.” 
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I noted similar excesses of academese 
in what was otherwise an excellent book on 
the organization of the Soviet Union, sound, 
scholarly, well documented. Were these ex- 
pressions really n : 

“The fragmentation of authority at the 
periphery serves as a guaranty that the 
Kremlin's manipulatory monopoly will re- 
main undisturbed. * * * The circulation of 
the party elite has both cohesive and cor- 
rosive consequences. * * * While Soviet 
totalitarianism offers no precise yardsticks 
by which its political cohesiveness can be 
measured, the available evidence points to 
an intermediate range of speculation and 
surmise.” 

No one suggests that scholars should write 
in words of one syllable. But books written 
in such acadamese run the risk of being 
limited in understanding to an esoteric few. 
And this, in the case of a book with valuable 
content, seems a great pity. 





The Echo’s Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp ar: 
editorial from the June 22, 1954, issue 
of the Park Region Echo entitled “The 
Echo’s Liberalism.” I commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Senate. At 
the same time I wish to pay my tribute 
to the members of the board of directors 
and to the editorial staff of this news- 
paper for its public-spirited attitude 
and for its dedication to the community 
welfare. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE EcHo’s LIBERALISM 


Last Saturday the stockholders of the 
Park Region Echo, meeting in annual ses- 
sion, adopted by unanimous vote a compre- 
hensive declaration of the aims and prin- 
ciples of this newspaper. 

From time to time over the years the 
question of the Park Region Echo's policies 
and politics has been discussed on many 
occasions. Through the years this news- 
paper has earned a reputation as one of 
the few liberal newspapers published in the 
State of Minnesota. 

The word “liberal” is perhaps one of the 
most ambiguous and difficult to define in the 
English language. In the course of history 
it has taken on many different connota- 
tions. 

At this point in the progress of the Park 
Region Echo, the publishers and stockhold- 
gets have decided to define those liberal aims 
and principles which this newspaper seeks. 

With this in mind, the following excerpts 
from the lengthy resolution passed at Satur- 
day’s meeting are hereby published. We, 
the editors, hope that this declaration will 
help to create understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the liberal cause for which we stand. 

WHAT DO WE SEEK? 

In establishing our goal, it becomes para- 
mount that we define those elusive touch- 
stones of liberal greatness which this news- 
paper must seek. 

To begin with, we must recognize that a 
truly great newspaper must be greater than 
@ny one of, or the sum total of, its creators, 
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Its integrity must rise above the com. 
bined consciences of its editors in that, when 
it speaks, its words are those of someone 
far wiser, far more reasonable, far more fair 
far more compassionate, far more under. 
standing, and far more honest than those 
men, crippled by human weaknesses and fajj. 
ings, whose task it is to write those words 

A truly great newspaper must seek univer. 
sal respect, for without such respect its mes. 
sage will reach but a limited audience, 

A truly great newspaper must remain un. 
fettered by the leash of any and all speciaj. 
interest groups. 

For to voluntarily embrace the philosopht. 
cal cause of liberalism is one thing, but to be 
embraced by the chains of advertiser, pup. 
lisher, stockholder, political party, particular 
farm organization, particular management, 
or labor organization is another. 

Few newspapers have escaped such bond. 
age. Few newspapers have achieved trug 
greatness. 

In the metropolitan realm the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in our country and the Man. 
chester Guardian in England have done so, 
In the rural areas only William Allen White's 
Emporia Gazette stands out as an example. 

Here, then, is our challenge. Can we 
meet it? 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LIBERALISM 


Recognizing that the primary purpose of 
the Park Region Publishing Co. organi- 
zation is a mutual desire to recognize, rein- 
force, and project into the future the liberal 
traditions of this newspaper, it becomes man- 
datory that this liberalism be spelled out as 
clearly and succinctly as it is possible to 
spell out such relatively intangible character- 
istics. 

The classic definition of liberalism 1s, 
“Progressivism that lies between conserva- 
tism and radicalism. Disposition to con- 
structive change unfettered by tradition.” 

In the realm of politics, at least, such a 
definition might suffice, for it is true that 
this newspaper’s editorial pronouncements 
have generally fallen within the limits of this 
definition and it is true that by such defini- 
tion the Park Region Echo has found itself 
alined with the political party which most 
closely subscribes to this position—the Dem- 
ocratic Party on the national scene and the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota. 

It is more probable than possible that this 
newspaper will continue to find itself shar- 
ing the political sentiments of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the foreseeable future. 

But it must be remembered that the defi- 
nition of liberalism we seek today is a defi- 
nition which will hold true for as far into 
the future as we can imagine and as such 
must not be shackled to any nominal political 

rty. 

For it is just as true now as it has been 
true in the past that the liberal party of 
today can become the conservative party of 
tomorrow. 

A true and lasting liberalism, as we see it, 
must incorporate those characteristics which 
apply equally well in any generation to any 
field of human activity. 

Such characteristics would include: 

An inclination to resort to reason rather 
than to emotion, to respect the right of others 
to hold opinions different from ours, to look 
at both sides of every question, and to per- 
ceive the degree of truth that lies at either 
side, to see things in shades of gray rather 
than in black or white, to seek the truth at 
all costs in every issue. 

A disposition to love rather than to hate, 
to sympathize with rather than to condemn. 

A deep concern for the betterment of the 
lot of the masses, the downtrodden and 
oppressed, and the persecuted. 

An undying hatred for and an unceasing 
resolve against the forces of totalitarianism 
under any name and in any guise. 

A dedication to the principles of individual 
rights and freedoms, 
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A devotion to the democratic cause. 
with characteristics such as these, a truly 


suphis in our society which all too often find 
it difficult or impossible to present their case 
to the public through the medium of the 
vative press. 

ya ey elements would, of course, include 
cooperatives, labor unions, civil-liberty or- 
izations, and groups whose function it is 
to promote racial, religious, and international 
tolerance, understanding, and appreciation, 
when such organizations are known to be 
loyal and patriotic American groups. 

But the very definition of liberalism, as 
given above, prohibits any in toto endorse- 
ment of all or any one of these elements. 
For the truly great liberal newspaper must 
at all times be free to praise and to criticize 
indiscriminately, and when the liberal move- 
ment, through the misdirection of any one 
of its integral parts, falters or errs, it is the 
responsibility of the liberal press to speak 
out against such abuses. Only by soul- 
searching self-criticism will the liberal cause 
flourish. 

By the same token, the truly great liberal 
newspaper must never hesitate to pay tribute 
where tribute is due, regardless of whether 
the commendable was said or done by liberal, 
conservative, radical, or reactionary. 

By strict adherence to these aims and prin- 
ciples, we are convinced that the Park Region 
Echo can enhance its own reputation, gain 
universal respect, and, by so doing, deliver 
its liberal message to an ever-increasing and 
far more receptive audience. 





For War United States Would Need Her 
Own Merchant Fleet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in a recent issue car- 
ried as its lead editorial a very thought- 
ful discussion entitled “For War United 
States Would Need Her Own Merchant 
Fleet.” 

While such a conviction has been ex- 
pressed by a great many military and 
Government officials, this Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial puts the matter most 
convincingly, and I am sure it impressed 
all thoughtful persons who have seen it. 

To insure greater dissemination among 
our citizenry, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Wak UNITED STATES WOULD NEED Her OWN 
MERCHANT FLEET 

In a current report, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration recommends to Congress a program 
for maintaining the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and American ship- 
building facilities. It would involve about 
$400 million a year for construction allow- 
ances and $60 million annually for operating 
subsidies, 

The plan calls for 60 new ships a year, to 
be built in American shipyards, which this 
year will complete 38 vessels. Next year only 
three are scheduled. Foreign yards, mean- 
while, are booming, since. it costs about half 
&s much to build a ship abroad as it does in 
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this country. The purpose of the construc- 
tion allowances is to make it possible for 
American shipbuilders to stay in business at 
@ reasonable level. Sixty ships a year will 
insure the replacement of virtually the whole 
merchant fleet in 25 years, considered a max- 
imum for the efficient life of an ocean-going 
vessel. 

Operating costs amount to around $45,000 
@ month for the average American ship, as 
against $24,000 a month for a ship under for- 
eign registry. Since most of this differential 
arises in higher wage scales for officers and 
crew, plus better working conditions, it 
makes a persuasive argument for American- 
flag operating subsidies. They have been 
used for many years on selected routes by all 
maritime nations, including the United 
States. 

Against the policy of supporting American 
shipyards and American shipping stands the 
report of the Randall Commission, issued in 
January 1954. It is said in part: “The Com- 
mission recommends that the determination 
of the active merchant-fleet requirements of 
the United States for the purpose of the Mer- 
chant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 take ac- 
count of the availability of foreign vessels 
and of the importance to the balance of pay- 
ments of foreign maritime nations of their 
dollar earnings from shipping services.” 

This boils down to (1) the “dollar gap”; 
and (2) the idea that foreign shipping can 
be depended upon as firmly as American 
shipping, in case of emergency. As for the 
“dollar gap,” it is no longer an important 
factor, or at least not a critical factor. Re- 
covery abroad, thanks to the Marshall plan 
and ECA, has progressed to a point where we 
hear less and less of that once-yawning 
chasm. 

The “availaibilty of foreign vessels” is un- 
deniable in peacetime. In wartime it is no 
longer something we can count on. Before 
we entered World War I, we had a breathing 
spell of 2 years and 8 months. And between 
September 1939, and December 1941, we had 
another respite of 2 years and 3 months. In 
those periods we had a chance to gather our 
forces, since we were not immediately on the 
firing line. 

That can hardly happen again. Implicit 
in our worldwide network of defensive al- 
liances, in our United Nations commitments 
and in the position of “world leadership” 
which we have assumed is the fact that, in 
any new world conflict, we would be heavily 
engaged from the very first day. And little 
in the history of the past 8 years gives assur- 
ance that any new form of the interallied 
shipping pool, mentioned in the Randall Re- 
port, would be at once available to us, as it 
was in World War II. 

The sum of nearly $500 million estimated 
by the Maritime Administration as the an- 
nual expense of maintaining an American 
merchant marine and American shipyards 
appears staggering. But Congress must give 
proper consideration to whether it is not, 
under present conditions and under proper 
safeguards, a necessary expense in support 
of all the commitments we have undertaken. 
Without a 4-ocean merchant marine, a 4- 
ocean navy could find itself under an ap- 
palling handicap. 





Oilmen Are Builders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a striking word picture of oilmen 
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as human beings and as community 
builders appears in the July issue of 
North Texas Oil and Gas Review, official 
publication of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Association. The article was writ- 
ten by S. Leslie King, executive vice 
president of the organization. The ar- 
ticle sets forth facts that ought to be 
widely known. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. King’s article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The negative side of the oil industry has 
been stressed so much recently that many 
people, including some of those within the 
industry itself, have forgotten that we do 
have virtues to accentuate. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “I find the great thing in 
this world is not so much where we stand, 
as in what direction we are moving.” This 
direction can be determined only by an eval- 
uation of the accomplishments of an in- 
dustry and an understanding of the people 
who make that industry—what they have 
done and what they have purposely left un- 
done. 

While many of the great dreams and ideas 
of a higher standard of living were conceived 
before the middle of the 1800’s, the fruition 
of those ideas and dreams could not be had 
until mankind found and developed some 
source of energy that was plentiful, econom- 
ical, and easily handled by the average man. 
With the discovery of major deposits of pe- 
troleum in the middle 1800’s the age of 
mechanical and industrial development was 
ushered into our civilization. 

Look around you and you cannot fail to 
realize that by far the majority of things 
you now accept as commonplace were but 
dreams a century ago. The majority of 
articles you consider to be necessities and 
essentials in maintaining your standard of 
living would disappear were petroleum and 
petroleum products suddenly to be taken 
from your use. The farmer, the laborer, the 
doctor, the housewife, the manufacturer, and 
all men would return to the same standard 
of living as those people had who lived from 
the death of Christ to the early 1800's. 
Mankind is carried further along the road 
of higher civilization and achievement with 
each barrel of cil that is made available for 
his use. 

Any industry is people. The driller, the 
agcountant, the landman, the secretary, the 
service station attendant, the geologist, the 
engineer and all those who make their living 
from any of the various phases of the indus- 
try, from discovery to the sale of the end 
product, constitute the petroleum industry. 
By far the majority of these people are of 
high character and great ability. Few are 
rich men but the majority are successful 
because, by their conduct, they have shown 
that they have recognized the responsibility 
placed on each man to strive for the highest 
standard of society that is possible for hu- 
manity to attain. They are men who have 
time and time again prcved by their words 
and deeds that they are not unwilling con- 
tributors to the dictates of a higher order 
of society. These are the men who last year 
paid 67.8 percent of the business and prop- 
erty taxes levied by the State government in 
Texas. These are the men who paid 45.2 
percent of public education costs and 59.4 
percent of the State funds for the blind and 
dependent children. These are the men who 
believe that educated minds, using and con- 
trolling ideas, will direct the course of civili- 
zation. They are men who believe that the 
hope of the world lies in the proper training 
and development of our children in every 
Christian aspect—and they do something 
about it. Look around you and you will 
find your friends who constitute thé oil in- 
dustry to be the supporter and worker in 
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your church, your schoois, your colleges, your 
youth programs. 

Because of the very nature of their busi- 
ness, the majority of people within the oil 
industry are optimists. They are free men 
who fight for freedom for all men, tempered 
only by the ‘recognition of the rights of 
others as individuals. They look toward the 
future with the great enthusiasm and hopes 
that are found in those who have faith in 
themselves and mankind. I am proud that 
I live in an era which produced such men 
as these, whose direction of movement repre- 
sents a challenge to all to keep up with them 
in the fulfillment of their dreams of a greater 
mankind. 

S. Lesire KING, 
Executive Vice President, 
North Tezas Oil & Gas Association. 





The Growing Monopoly in Advertising and 
Merchandising on Network Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Spotlight by Paul Manning: 


THE GROWING MONOPOLY IN ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING ON NETWORK TELEVISION 


(By Paul Manning) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Newspaper writer, col- 
umnist; long background of experience in 
radio and television, both for commercial 
clients and in public-affairs programs. such 
as those of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
and the presidential campaign of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 


It is apparent that under present condi- 
tions, television will shortly become the 
property of two networks and a relatively 
few powerful very high frequency TV sta- 
tions. Testimony about this alarming trend 
toward monopoly of the Nation’s TV chan- 
nels has been given before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Communications headed by 
Republican Senator CHARLEs PorrTser, of 
Michigan. 

The findings of this committee will be 
closely followed by industrial, educational, 
and political leaders throughout the country. 
For television itself is on trial, and along 
with it the jobs of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who depend on the dynamic 
medium of television for the continued 
growth and prosperity of factories produc- 
ing for the American consumer. Network 
television has proved itself such a potent 
force in the sale of goods and the establish- 
ment of brand preferences, that the ques- 
tion which must be settled by Government 
action in Washington is whether all Ameri- 
can manufacturers will have equal access to 
television broadcasting, or whether televi- 
sion will continue to become the exclusive 
sales medium of only a handful of manufac- 
turers. 


This grave trend toward monopoly of the 
Nation's TV channels is also cause for con- 
cern by people who realize the danger of 
having national television under the control 
of two networks. It gives them almost ex- 
clusive access to the American mind. The 
commentators who reflect gone viewpoint 
have an unchallenged opportunity to mold 
national opinion, The question is: On 
whose side? . 

Quite simply, this monopoly has developed 
because 2 networks have television out- 
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lets in most major markets and population 
centers, and 2 have not. 

The reasons why NBC and CBS have been 
able to achieve a virtual stranglehold on 
television broadcasting goes back to the 
period before television. They dominated 
radio. Because of that fact, and because the 
FCC played into their hands with a 3% year 
freeze on television station construction, the 
networks were handed a tailormade oppor- 
tunity to entrench themselves at the public's 
expense. 

The condition was brought about by an 
earlier decision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which did not take into 
account the long-range social and economic 
effects of new television policies it laid down. 

Television broadcasting began in the por- 
tion of the radio spectrum called very high 
frequency, which was limited to 12 channels. 
In 1948 it became apparent that 12 channels 
were not enough to give the Nation an ade- 
quate competitive system. 

After providing for 108 VHF TV stations 
in 63 markets, the FCC ordered a halt to new 
station construction until it could determine 
what to do. At the time of this freeze 1 
station only had been authorized in each of 
40 markets. Thus, 40 stations were given 
absolute monopolies and the opportunity to 
entrench against future competition. Eleven 
more cities had only 2 stations. Most of 
these 62 stations were owned by radio inter- 
ests affiliated with NBC and CBS. 

NBC and CBS gained an almost exclusive 
franchise in 51 of 63 markets, and an ad- 
vantage in 8 of the remaining 12, because 
their affiliates who had dominated these 
areas for years in radio were granted licenses 
t> also operate as television stations. 

The freeze continued for 3% years, and 
then in 1952, the FCC announced a plan 
whereby 70 channels in the ultra high fre- 
quency spectrum were added to the 12 now 
operating in very high frequency. 

Ultra high frequency was to be the means 
whereby a nationwide competitive system 
could be established,. Instead, it produced 
economic distress for those who built UHF 
stations because by that time there were too 
man millions of TV receivers which could re- 
ceive only the 12 VHF channels and none 
which could receive UHF channels. Further- 
more, the UHF stations could not get pro- 
grams from the two big networks which 
would induce people to spend money for 
conversion of receivers. 

Despite a warning in 1949 by such experts 
as Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, president of Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., the FCC placed UHF 
and VHF stations in the same cities and mar- 
ket areas. If this intermixing had not taken 
place, the FCC plan would have provided a 
truly competitive television system without 
monopoly. 

But the FCC did Intermix UHF and VHF 
in the same areas. As a result, 75 UHF sta- 
tions have either gone off the air or sur- 
rendered their construction permits. For 
invariably, UHF stations have been faced 
with devastating competition. These UHF 
broadcasters began TV operations without 
audience or, in most instances, network af- 
filiation. Their failure to attract viewers is 
directly traceable to their inability to obtain 
topflight network programing, which VHF 
stations were already receiving. The result 
was disaster for these 75 UHF stations. 

When VHF and UHF stations operate side 
by side in the same areas, the following 
happens: 

In St. Louis, which has been served by 1 
VHF station and 3 UHF stations, the VHF 
outlet is prosperous and controls the markets. 
Most of the audience in the area is equipped 
to receive only VHF programs on their tele- 
vision sets, and due to the weaker program 
offerings of the UHF stations, little desire is 
created to spend additional money to receive 
UHF programs. One UHF station has re- 
cently gone out of business and the two 
which remain are barely able to keep going. 
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A second VHF station now coming into oper. 
ation may force the closing down of the Te 
maining 2 UHF operations, making St. Louis 
@ 2-network monopoly. 

Again in Buffalo, as in many other Cities, 
one dominant VHF station has forceg one 
UHF outlet off the air. The problem of ty 
set conversion again prevails. A second UHP 
station is expecting serious difficulties the 
moment the new VHF big network affiliate 
now under construction, begins broadcasting. 

Yet most television experts agree that gt, 
Louis and Buffalo, market areas of more than 
1 million people each, can easily support 4 
television stations. But they cannot sup. 
port 2 VHF and 2 UHF broadcasters whey 
both are intermixed in the same cities. 

Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, Of Colorado, 
senior Democrat of the Senate Commerc 
Committee, has bluntly labeled the situa. 
tion an FCC error. He said recently, “Thi; 
regulating agency made the insane decision 
to mix UHF and VHF as a child might at. 
tempt to mix oil and water.” 

The UHF station dilemma is also that of 
the two smaller networks, Du Mont and ABC, 
Advertisers must have major outlets with 
assured audiences—those largely controlleq 
by the two major networks. The average 
owner of a TV set will not spend $25 to $109 
to convert to UHF because weak programs 
do not create the necessary desire. There. 
fore, UHF stations generally cannot deliver 
assured audiences because they cannot get 
the programs from the major networks which 
will attract viewers. The smaller networks 
also cannot attract advertisers to produce 
expensive programs because they do not have 
outlets with established audiences in most 
of the major markets. 

They must depend on UHF stations to fill 
out their existing VHF coverage if they are 
to have national protection. 

To manufacturers, it has meant they must 
largely confine their advertising efforts to 
the two major networks who have the major 
share of the national audience. And because 
there are only a few hours of prime tele. 
vision time each week on these networks, 
the competition among manufacturers for 
such time is extreme. 

Consequently, the hearings now under way 
in Washington shape up as a chips-down 
situation. The manufacturer who receives 
coveted national time from: NBC or CBS 
gains an almost unbreakable monopoly of 
the national market only because his com- 
petitors can’t reach that market by means 
of television. Less influential manufactur- 
ers, aware that continued monopoly can spell 
life or death to them, require constructive 
action by the Potter committee which will 
bring relief from this television monopoly. 

The key to American industrial prosperity 
is the right of a manufacturer to tell people 
everywhere of his product. Equal access to 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and television 
is vital to industrial life. Those who have 
other advertising .mediums available to 
them, but are denied through existing cir- 
cumstances access to television, suffer the 
withering effects of monopoly. 


At the present time only 6 markets—New 
York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles—have 4 or more 
very high frequency stations and can be 
served simultaneously by 4 networks. How- 
ever, it’s not just a matter of being able to 
telecast in these cities. The two smaller 
networks suffer a grave programing handicap 
because programs by the larger networks for 
a truly national audience have higher 
budgets and greater quality than those 
which are created for only a nine-city audi- 
ence. Yet even such program selectivity in 
these cities may disappear if present monop- 
oly trends continue and the two smaller net- 
works become weaker. Network programing 
would then be confined to two networks and 
American television would move in the di- 
rection of British broadcasting where 40 
entire nation must accept the offerings of & 
single TV channel, 
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pr. Allen B. du Mont, president of Alien B. 
du Mont Laboratories, Inc., in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations, stated that neither the Du Mont 
Network nor ABC could survive under the 
conditions that exist at present. 

Certainly, the public policy of the Ameri- 
can people is contrary to monopolistic con- 
trol of industry. No industry is more im- 
ortant to the American people than the 
field of communications. It is vital to our 
cystem of free enterprise that there shall be 
at least four equally competitive television 
networks. To bring this about Government 
action is necessary. The Potter Senate sub- 
committee should take action to effect a 
fairer division of station time between the 
four networks and thereby end monopoly 
control in television. 

Many of our Nation’s leaders have fre- 
quently quoted Thomas Jefferson to the 
effect “that the free flow of information was 
indispensable to the maintenance of liberty.” 

This must be the guiding principle of 
those who can effect a solution to the tele- 
vision monopoly. Congress should require— 
in the public interest—a fair, competitive 
opportunity for both VHF and UHF stations 
and for each of the four television networks. 

When the printing press was invented, the 
church took advantage of it for the mass 
production of the Bible. As the printing 
press was perfected, newspaper publishing 
became possible. Our Bill of Rights gave 
specific protection to the use of the printing 
press without interference from any source. 

When radio came, other interests moved 
into control. Now, the most powerful me~ 
dium for mass communication that ever 
existed—TV—is developing. Through T“’, in 
a few months, an unknown personality can 
be projected onto the national scene as a 
dominant leader, Ideas can be promoted 
through TV as through no other medium 
that ever before existed. 

If it was important that the independence 
of the press be protected, it is 10 times as 
important that access to TV be assured, so 
that all ideas may find expression. The 
Potter Senate Subcommittee-on Communica- 
tions has been holding hearings on the prob- 
lems of handling TV so as to break up mo- 
nopolies and give equal access to all. Its 
recommendations will go to the Federal 
Communications Commission and may be- 
come the basis of long-time national policy. 

It is therefore vitally important that the 
viewpoint expressed in this Spotlight be 
brought to the attention of every potential 
advertiser, every business firm that does not 
wish to be crowded out of TV by the mo- 
nopoly of the few networks, all in public 
life desiring equal access to all major popu- 
lation centers by way of TV, must now exert 
their ihfluence so that there may be fair 
and competitive opportunity for four or 
more networks to exist side by side in the 
United States. 





Need for Closer Industry-Education Rela- 
tionship, Speech Given by Hugh M. 
Tiner, President, Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
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present to your attention and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body, the text of a speech I personally 
had the privilege of hearing on May 5, 
1954, on the campus of Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif., by the distin- 
guished educator and president of Pep- 
perdine College, Hugh M. Tiner. Said 
meeting, at which this timely speech was 
delivered, was attended by approxi- 
mately 300 leaders of industry, labor, 
and education in and about the Los 
Angeles area, and I asked permission of 
the distinguished educator who deliv- 
ered this speech that I might be privi- 
leged to ask unanimous consent that it 
be reproduced in our daily ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. The speech follows: 
NEED FoR CLOSER INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
RELATIONSHIPS 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Ciypr Dor Le, 
representatives of labor and management, 
and friends of industry and education, by 
way of introduction I would like to do sev- 
eral things tonight. First, I’d like to wel- 
come you to the campus of Pepperdine Col- 
lege on behalf of the board of trustees, 
faculty, and students. We feel highly hon- 
ored to have such distinguished people 
(labor and management) from our southern 
California business and industrial commu- 
nity present tonight. Second, I’d like to 
tell you not only how glad*»we are to have 
you here, but to express to you our appre- 
ciation for your interest in our industry- 
education program which we are institutiag 
here at Pepperdine. 

Tonight we shall present to you some of 
our plans for industry-education coopera- 
tion in providing the finest type of educa- 
tional experience for,our young people who 
plan to enter the field of business and indus- 
try. Later on Dr. John LeGrand and Dean R. 
Brooks will spell out in detail some of the 
ideas and plans which have already been de- 
veloped. We want you representatives of 
business and industry to help evaluate these 
plans and to make suggestions to us on any 
points you may desire. I have been asked 
by our industry-education committee to set 
forth the need for closer cooperation be- 
tween education and industry. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It seems to me that my introductory state- 
ment should include a number of general 
observations or assumptions, which will 
serve as a basis for later discussions on more 
detailed matters. Here are a few general 
observations. 

First, it should be kept in mind that we 
use the word “industry” in a comprehensive 
manner. Industry to us includes capital 
(stockholders), management, labor, and con- 
sumers. Tonight in a special sort of way 
we would like for it to include education 
also, which is somewhat of a new concept. 
We are not advocating that industry take 
over education, but we do believe there 
should be a closer working relationship be- 
tween these two great American institutions. 

Second, it should be understood that in- 
dustry is not a “sacred cow.” ‘It owes no- 
body anything. It is an instrument through 
which each part of the industrial commu- 
nity can make its contribution and gain 
thereby. Dividends from industry (whether 
to stockholders, management, labor or edu- 
cation) should be in proportion to the con- 
tribution that is being made by that par- 
ticular segment of the industrial commu- 
nity. We feel that this assumption is a sound 
basis on which to operate. I am sure all of 
you, representives of labor and management, 
will agree with me in this. 

Third, it should be made clear that a 
profitable industry depends on the unstinted 
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cooperation of all segments of industry. In- 
dustry must practice teamwork if it is to 
win the game. This is typical of the Ameri- 
can way of life. People from other coun- 
tries are always impressed with the team- 
work in American industry. Successful 
management seeks the cooperation of all. 
It attempts to build a “family spirit” in the 
organization. Good morale in industry de- 
pends on all having a spirit of “belonging- 
ness.” Progressive management has learned 
that it is much more fun to build bridges 
of understanding than walls of isolation. 
It is not only more fun, but it pays dividends 
in every other way. Capital, labor, and 
management have a fundamental mutuality 
of interest; and cooperation, not conflict, 
should be the dominant characteristic of 
such relationships. The attention of each 
group should be constructively centered on 
the product or service which is the real pur- 
pose of the enterprise. 

Progressive management, the real builder 
of future American industry, is portrayed in 
the following words: 


“Here’s to the man who plans things, builds 
things, makes things, 

Who prates not of wonders of old, 

Nor gloats upon ancestral gold; 

But takes off his coat and takes ahold 

And does things.” 


When all segments of industry cooperate 
for the common good great things can be 
accomplished. Each should be vitally con- 
cerned with the welfare of others. What ad- 
versely affects one usually adversely affects 
all, and when one prospers »Jsually all pros- 
per. Each segment has a great stake in \he 
goodwill of the other. All segments of in- 
dustry are realizing that they must stick 
together like bananas on the bunch or they 
will all be skinned one at a time. 

Fourth, it should be emphasized that there 
is a new type of cooperation developing in 
America which is indispensable to the per- 
petuation and strengthening of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, and that is co- 
operation and understanding between in- 
dustry and education. It is unfortunate but 
true that we have allowed a chasm to de- 
velop between education and industry. As 
Clarence Randall puts it, “We businessmen 
gibe at the visionary schemes of professors 
‘who never met a payroll,’ and they sneer 
at the lives of men who worship money.” 

Both, education and industry, have much 
at stake in the success of the other. Inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges throughout 
America, which type of education I repre- 
sent, are realizing this fact as never before. 
I am glad to say that leading industrialists 
in America are realizing the contributions 
being made to the American free enterprise 
system by our independent liberal arts col- 
leges. Certainly there are advantages which 
accrue to each group through cooperative ef- 
forts, because each has much to offer to the 
other. Each needs to be less critical of the 
other and more cooperative. 

During the past few years I have received 
hundreds of letters from leading industrial- 
ists; I have attended industry-education 
conferences; I have read articles and books 
by such American industrialists as Alfred 
Sloan, Frank Abrams, Irving Olds, Clarence 
Randall, and others; and I have talked per- 
sonally with many leading industrialists. 
In 1952 when I participated on the program 
of the Congress of American Industry put 
on annually by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, I talked with a number of 
America’s leading industrialists. All of these 
experiences have taught me that the harvest 
is white—that all are ready for a closer co- 
operation. I would especially recommend 
that every group in industry familiarize it- 
self with Clarence Randall’s new book, A 
Creed for Free Enterprise. It was because of 
this outstanding book that Mr. Randall was 
chosen by NAM as their Man of the Year in 
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1952. Im concluding his chapter on educa<- 
tion and industry he says, “If only the edu- 
ecators and the businessmen could stop 
goading one another into recrimination, and 
rejoice together in the great purposes which 
they share in common, a new partnership 
could be brought about that would be of 
incalculable value to our country, and to the 
civilization which free men everywhere cher- 
ish.” 
CONCERNS OF INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


Industrialists and educators alike need to 
face several facts which should be of great 
concern to both. Let me enumerate a few 
of these problems which can be solved only 
through better industry-education coopera- 
tion. 

First, is the fact that the younger genera- 
tion are extremely skeptical of opportuni- 
ties for success for themselves in industry 
in the future. Who is responsible for this 
situation? Educators are partly responsible, 
I suppose, but calamity howlers in and out 
of industry have done a pretty good job in 
discouraging youth from going into industry. 
This is too bad because industry is greatly 
in need of good leadership, In my college 
I am slow to ask an industrialist to speak to 
my students, because very frequently he feels 
obligated to prove that the world has gone 
to the dogs, that the day of opportunity is 
over, and that one is crazy if he contem- 
plates the decision to go into industry. Men 
speak this way and then expect young people 
to be enthusiastic about the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Leaders in industry, 
labor and management, must take upon 
themselves the obligation to do what they 
can to capture the imagination and the 
enthusiasms of the youth of America, show- 
ing clearly that there are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the forward looking, ambitious 
youth of today. Many young people in col- 
lege, and even many in industry, have lost 
much of their incentive. Leaders in indus- 
try have a responsibility in helping young 
people to progress toward something better. 
The desire to get ahead attitude should be 
recognized in youth and capitalized on. 
Our young men who graduate from college 
like to work under a man like George Boggs, 
head of the western division of Lincoln and 
Mercury. This official of Ford Motor Co. in- 
spires his employees, encourages the “get 
ahead” attitude, and pushes young men 
into big jobs and makes big men out of 
them. Nothing gives young people more 
faith in the American system than the ac- 
tions of George Boggs and his kind. 

Second, industry and education must be 
concerned about the fact that many young 
people possess the dangerous attitude that 
security is the most desirable aim in life to 
be attained. Such a spirit could be the un. 
doing of our great American system, which 
calls for individual initiative, the desire to 
get ahead, and other qualities of character. 
Unfortunately there is a general tendency 
among many to lean upon the Government 
for support in their old age rather than rely 
on their own efforts to attain independence. 
Please realize that I am not condemning 
wholesome social security programs. 

Through proper industry-education coop- 
eration young people should be helped to 
maintain a much more wholesome attitude 
toward life and their life’s work. They 
should be (1) inspired to personal achieve- 
ment through having personal contact with 
interested and open-minded members of the 
industrial community, (2) impressed with 
the unlimited opportunities that lie just be- 
yond the horizon, (3) encouraged to learn 
the value of thrift and to price the technique 
of saving, and (4) reminded of the meaning 
and significance of the American way of life, 
and shown what type of person best fills his 
niche and accomplishes his task in the 

American schenie. 

The main purpose of education is to train 

young people in the development of fine 


character and personality. Education should 
emphasize a new set of three R’s: Reason 
(the why in education), resourcefulness (the 
how in education), and responsibility (the 
who in the educative process). It seems to 
me that a young person would be on his 
way toward being an educated person, one 
who would be in a position to make signifi- 
cant contributions to industry if he had 
learned to remember 12 things. 

Twelve things to remember: The value of 
time, the success of perserverance, the pleas- 
ure of working, the dignity of simplicity, the 
worth of character, the power of kindness, 
the influence of example, the obligation of 
duty, the wisdom of economy, the value of 
patience, the improvement of talent, the 
joy of originating. 

Third, education and industry should con- 
cern themselves with the fact that many 
young people have very little respect for the 
industrialist. They feel he is only interested 
in making money, that he will exploit youth 
in order to achieve this goal, and that he has 
little or no interest in the welfare of youth, 
his fellowman, or anything else but his in- 
satiable desire to accumulate wealth. This 
is truly a sad situation. A closer cooperation 
between industry and education, which al- 
lows the student to have personal contact 
with the leaders in industry, could have a 
wholesome influence upon young people. 

Studies made by Young President's Organi- 
zation, a group of young executives, indi- 
cate: (1) The formation of new corporations 
is on the decline, (2) young people are losing 
their initiative, and (3) corporations are 
making it easy for future leaders to be lazy. 

The late J. W. Ward, financial editor of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, in commenting on 
the Young President's Organization, referred 
to a 10-point program of the organization 
designed to overcome the lack of ambition in 
young people and increase their faith in 
American industry and industrialists. The 
organization’s objectives are as follows: 

1. Protect and strengthen laws which 
guard individual and property rights. 

2. Inspire the individual to personal 
achievement. 

3. Promote self-reliance in the individual. 

4. Increase productive potential by en- 
couraging formation of new businesses and 
individual enterprises within established 
companies. 

5. Encourage risk capital to new ven- 
tures. 

6. Work for a system of regulations that 
will provide a healthy climate for business. 

7. Foster development and conservation of 
natural resources. 

8. Dramatize the opportunity that lies be- 
fore us and that is just beyond the horizon. 

9. Teach the value of thrift and technique 
of saving. 

10. Emphasize the importance of freedom 
in America. 

Such a program might do a great deal 
in bringing a resurgence of interest in young 
people in industry. This would mean a great 
deal for the future of our American free- 
enterprise system. It would tend to give it 
that dynamic quality which it so often lacks 
today. Closer industry-education relations 
should have a wholesome influence in this 
regard. 

Fourth, fndustry and education should 
realize that each has great resources which 
should be made available to the other, but 
which are usually not available due to the 
chasm between industry and education. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this. 
There have been many industry-education 
cooperative projects put into operation. 

Industry can provide lecturers on various 
phases of business, give personal counseling 
to students after lectures, make facilities 
available to schools for visits of teachers and 
students, provide jobs for faculty during 
vacation and use specialists in consultative 

status, provide part-time jobs for students 
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so as to give students work experience, pro- 
vide scholarships and financial aid to worth 
students, and engage in many other indus- 
try-education projects. 

College professors are always available for 
in-servic : training programs in industry such 
as courses in human relations for super. 
visors, speech and communication courses 
for prospective candidates for management 
economics courses which give a clear picture 
of the American system, workshops put on 
by business administration professors, and 
many other such services. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
both industry and education would profit 
immeasurably from a program of closer in- 
dustry-education relations. At Pepperdine 
College we have drawn heavily upon the 
resources and facilities of industry in the 
past. We are now instituting a new indys. 
try-education educational program which 
will begin this fall. It will be a cooperative 
program. The student will be studying on 
the campus during the morning and working 
in an industry or business organization in 
the afternoon. Educators and industrialists 
will sit down together with the student and 
attempt to give him specific training which 
will prepare him for a specific job in a spe- 
cific industry.” In addition to this the young 
person will receive a thorough liberal arts 
training in the college, which is required of 
all students regardless of the course they are 
pursuing. 

The remainder of the program tonight will 
be given over to a presentation of the tenta- 
tive program and an evaluation by you. We 
shall appreciate your suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms. 





History Shows WAVES’ Service 
to Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the Naval 
Reservist, issued each month and con- 
taining news of interest to the Naval 
reservists continues to be a prized bulle- 
tin received by me. In this month's issue 
I was greatly impressed by a résumé and 
a history commenting on the WAVES’ 
service to our country. Each Member of 
the House, as also each Member of the 
other body of the Congress, is greatly 
interested in the wonderful work and 
service given by members of this branch 
of the Navy. The impressive history 
will, therefore, be read with much in- 
terest and perhaps will emphasize duties 
and sacrifices which we may have previ- 
ously taken for granted. With that in 
mind, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this timely article: 

History SHows WAVES’ Service To CounTRY 

In a sense, the WAVES this year are cele- 
brating their 37th, not 12th, birthday. The 
record shows that, during this time, they 
have become an essential part of the Navy. 
The history of women selected for active 
duty with the naval establishment (exclu- 
sive of the Navy Nurse Corps), began in 
World War I when in March 1917, Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels inaugurated 
the naval reserve program for yeomen (F), 
later to become popularized as yeomaneites. 
More than 11,000 yeomen (F) served the 
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zation in the First World War, principally in 
a stenographic capacity. 

However, in addition to the purely clerical 
duties performed by the yeomen (F), others 
served as translators, draftsmen, fingerprint 
experts, camouflage designers, and recruit- 
ing agents. Five yeomen (F) enlisted in 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
served with Navy hospital units in France. 
Others were stationed at Guam, Puerto 
Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and Hawaii, 
in addition to the United States and France. 

capt. Joy B. Hancock, United States Navy 
(retired) , former Assistant Chief for Women, 
pegan her service in the Navy as a yeoman- 
ette, and is eligible to wear the Victory Medal 

of World War I. 

All yeomen (F) were released from active 
duty by July 31, 1919, but as their enroll- 
ments had been made for 4 years, they were 
continued on the rolls of the Navy in an in- 
active status and received the retainer pay 
of $12 a year until the expiration of their 
enlistment, when they were then discharged 
from the naval service. They were included 
in all subsequent benefits affecting World 
War I veterans. 

Again, in World War II, the need for 
women in the naval service to supplement 
the country’s manpower was recognized and 
on July 30, 1942, the President signed legis- 
Jation authorizing the enlistment and com- 
missioning of women in the Women’s Re- 
serve, United States Naval Reserve. 

Within a little more than 2 months, a 
naval reserve midshipman’s school officially 
opened at Northampton, Mass., with 900 pro- 
pationary Officers and V-9 students; and 
three enlisted schools were opened—at Still- 
water, Okla., for yeomen, at Bloomington, 
Ind., for storekeepers, and Madison, Wis., 
for radiomen. 

One year later, on- July 30, 1943, 27,000 
Waves, officer and enlisted, were on active 
duty in the continental shore establishment. 
On the second anniversary, 72,350 women 
were in the naval service. They were filling 
10 percent of the jobs in shore establish- 
ments within continental limits and were 
on duty at some 500 shore stations from 
coast to coast. 

In September 1944, an act of Congress 
permitted Waves to volunteer for service out- 
side continental United States in the Amer- 
ican area and in the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. By January of the following 
year the first large contingent of Waves had 
reported for duty in Hawaii. 

The third anniversary found 86,000 Waves 
on duty at 900 stations in the United States 
and Hawaii. This was the peak strength of 
the women’s component during World War 
II. One year later, after demobilization, 
approximately 9,800 Waves were on active 
duty. 

At the time the Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948 became law on June 
12, 1948, the current Wave strength was less 
than 2,000 officers and enlisted personnel. 
Within a month, the first Naval Reserve en- 
listed women were sworn into the Regular 
Navy. 

From that time on, the history of the 
Waves consists principally of a series of 
firsts. Peacetime enlistments in the Naval 
Reserve were opened to women without pre- 
vious military service, women were author- 
ized to train in the Organized Reserve and 
the first Reserve Officer Candidate training 
—- for women was opened at Great Lakes, 
ll. 

More and more Naval Reserve programs be- 
came available to women in a pay or nonpay 
status. 

At first, authority for women reservists 
to transfer from inactive status to the then 
Organized Reserve units limited them to 
membership in organized surface divisions 
selected for training women, communica- 
tions supplementary activities, military sea 
transportation companies, electronics com- 
Panies, and air wing staffs. 
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Women officers were later allowed to join 
organized intelligence units and auxiliary 
ground units (air) and enlisted Waves could 
be assigned to organized surface brigade and 
battalion staffs. . 

Originally limited to men, billets in or- 
ganized Reserve harbor defense, telecommu- 
nications, censorship, and mobilization-team 
units were offered to women. Enlisted 
women have been authorized to join organ- 
ized advanced base groups and women offi- 
cers may now take part in organized Selec- 
tive Service units. 

In July 1950, the voluntary recall of en- 
listed women reservists to active duty was 
authorized and 2 months later, enlisted 
women reservists in specific ratings were in- 
voluntarily recalled to active duty. 

Today, women Naval Reservists number 
about 1,000 on active and 9,000 on inactive 
duty. 

The Waves have traveled a long way during 


‘their brief history. Today, in the Navy as 


elsewhere, they have equality in opportunity, 
privileges, and responsibility. They have 
earned it. 





American Legion, 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, California, Resolution for Alaska 
and Hawaii Statehood in 1949 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the im- 
portant community of Hollydale, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., is the distinguished 
American Legion Post, No. 723, and since 
there has been pending legislation in the 
matter of whether or not the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska should, one or both, 
be admitted to the Union of the United 
States of America as States, I was re- 
cently pleased to have my attention re- 
called to the fact that way back in Au- 
gust 1949 I received from the aforesaid 
American Legion at Hollydale, Calif., a 
copy of an original resolution by said 
American Legion post, dated August 3, 
1949, and which was submitted by Le- 
gionnaire Donald Winslow, historian of 
said post, and which resolution advo- 
cated that both Alaska and Hawaii be 
admitted as States. The text of said 
resolution follows. And, in order to make 
the record clear and complete, I am also 
pleased to herewith present the text of 
my letter dated August 30, 1949, to said 
Donald Winslow at Hollydale, Calif. 
Likewise, I am pleased to present the 
text of original letter dated September 8, 
1949, from Hon. Ernest Gruening, former 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska, to 
Mr. Donald Winslow, in which the dis- 
tinguished former Governor communi- 
cates with the legionnaire on the sub- 
ject matter. 

Diligent members of said Hollydale 
Post, having called their activity in this 
matter then and now to my attention, 


I am pleased to present this record for - 


your attention: 
RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD OF TERRITORIES OF 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 
Whereas the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
waii are necessary for our defense as our 
western outpost of the United States; and 
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Whereas in the event of another attack on 
this country, Alaska and Hawaii will again 
be among the first areas under attack, their 
defense will be our defense; and 

Whereas in the late war Alaska and Ha- 
waii were not only attacked but became our 
advanced ramparts in a vast offensive oper- 
ation; and 

Whereas the entry of Alaska and Hawaii 
into statehood would ease the general, Fed- 
eral taxload; and 

Whereas the population of the Territory 
of Hawaii is 541,372; and 

Whereas the buying power of Hawaii is 
$677 million, and per capita income is 
$1,251; retail sales $464 million; and 

Whereas the population of Alaska is 
94,000; and 

Whereas the buying income of Alaska is 
$155 million; retail sales $85 million; per 
capita income is $1,600.04; and 

Whereas this income will exceed some of 
our present States; and 

Whereas very little has been taken out of 
Alaska that has gone back for its develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas statehood would change that. 
Congress would no longer, as it has so often 
in the past, exclude Alaska and Hawaii from 
beneficial legislation to favor some other 
section of the country; and 

Whereas we can never forget that Alaska 
commands the aerial invasion routes over 
the top of the world, and Pearl Harbor, our 
western sea frontier, is located in Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the western United States could 
participate in the development of Alaska, 
this rich territory with immense resources 
and almost completely undeveloped; and 

Whereas we are spending billions to rearm 
Western Europe, but nothing for our north- 
ern and western ramparts; and 

Whereas statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
and adequate military preparedness in both 
Territories should be the first consideration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Hollydale Post, 723, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of California, in 
meeting here assembled this 3d day of August 
1949, do hereby go on record as urgently re- 
questing the consideration of the Congress 
of the United States of America in the ad- 
mittance of Alaska and Hawaii to the United 
States as States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the 19th district and depart- 
ment headquarters. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1949. 
Mr. DONALD WINSLow, 
Holiydale, Calif. 

My Dear Don: That resolution to the 
American Legion Convention was splendid. 
Congratulations upon it. 

Evidently, you and I think along together 
@ good deal even though we do not get time 
for communication as often as I would like. 
I am mailing to you CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
for August 16, 1949, wherein you will find on 
page A5608 my brief remarks saying the very 
substantial thing which you have given in 
your very important resolution. 

My work is such here that I cannot come 
home at this time. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crype DoyYLe, 
Member of Congress, 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFrFrice OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, September 8, 1949. 
Mr. Don WINsLow, 
Historian, Hollydale American Legion 
Post, No. 723, Hollydale, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Winstow: Thanks for your excele 
lent letter of September 4. 
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Your splendid support of the cause of 
Alaska statehood is greatly appreciated. 
We have a battle on our hands which we 
propose to wage with all the vigor at our 
command, and I shall not hesitate to call on 
you when some assistance with Senators and 
Congressmen will be needed. The American 
public is overwhelmingly behind statehood 
for the Pacific territories and the question is 
now whether Congress will represent public 
sentiment or not. 

Cordially yours, 
ExNnest GRUENING, 
Governor. 





Address by Hon. Thruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most 
excellent address by the Honorable 
Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, be- 
fore the sixth annual Colgate University 
Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
Hamilton, N. Y., Sunday, July 11, 1954. 

The address follows: 

AppREss BY THE HoONoRABLE THRUSTON B. 
MORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS, BEFORE THE 
SrxtH ANNUAL COLGATE UNIVERSITY CON- 
FERENCE ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 
Hami.ton, N. Y., Sunpay, Jury 11, 1954 


At the outset, I should like to take up 
a matter of perspective. Columnists, lec- 
turers on world affairs, and officials of Gov- 
ernment as well, are prone to discuss policy 
as though it were subject to precise geo- 
graphic divisions. You hear references made 
to our Latin American policy or to American 
policy toward the Middle East. The users 
undoubtedly employ this regional approach 
for the sake of convenience. But, after 
hearing it for a while, some may be led 
to believe that there are basic differences 
in, for example, our Latin American policy 
and our policy toward the Middle East. 

That is not the fact. We have certain 
well-defined and universal objectives, and 
we have one policy—a global policy—which 
is designed to advance us toward those ob- 
jectives. 


At the root, the United States Govern- 
ment has as its primary responsibility the 
security and welfare of the American people. 
The position of the administration is that 
only through a durable and equitable world 
peace can these objectives be finally 
achieved. And the basic, global policy 
evolved is one which is shaped to move us 
toward this goal. 


I believe I am safe from challenge if I 
state that the peace just described is still 
over the horizon—far enough over to justify 
classifying it a long-range aim. That does 
not mean that we work for it with any less 
enthusiasm or that our efforts are dimin- 
ishing in vigor. Quite the contrary. But 
it does mean that while this Nation and 
its free allies go forward with the slow, 
arduous, the costly and infinitely worth- 
while task of building a peaceful interna- 
tional structure, we have a corollary respon- 
sibility in the interim. Concurrently, we 
must also prevent a third world war. 
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Now—most of us will promptly acknowl- 
edge the fundamental absurdity of talking 
of peace in regional terms. Europe and 
Asia may be completely tranquil, but if 
there is fighting in the Middle East, there 
is no peace. And logically, we are willing 
to apply the same rationale to the interim 
objective of preventing war. We should 
then not fail to proceed on the assumption 
that if an objective is global—the policy 
formed to achieve it can be of no lesser 
dimensions. 

In theory, very few will dispute this logic. 
But somewhere along the line, as specific 
situations develop, it is forgotten or ignored 
in the tension and strain of the moment 
and with it is lost all perspective—a loss 
which could well prove fatal to us and to our 
objectives. 

Let us consider a case in point. In the 
province of our interim objective of pre- 
venting war, we have to contend with one 
major element, the imperialist drive of the 
Communist conspiracy. In that conspiracy 
lies a continuing threat to the peace of the 
world. 

What can be said of that threat? Is it 
focused on the Far East? Does it loom more 
menacingly over Europe than over the Mid- 
dle East? Are the regions of North Africa 
and the Western Hemisphere spared the at- 
tentions of the conspirators? 

In each instance, the answer is “No.” The 
men in the Kremlin may have assigned a 
temporary priority to their expansionist 
drive in the Far East—but they have not 
eased pressure on Western Europe. Al- 
though the tension in North Africa may not, 
at this moment, be making headlines, the 
agents of Communist imperialism are hard 
at work there trying to explott the unrest 
which pervades the area—trying to pervert 
the cause of nationalism to their own evil 
purpose. And we have just witnessed a near 
miss by the Kremlin in an effort to pene- 
trate and manipulate the Government of 
one of the American Republics—Guatemala. 

It is thus apparent that one of the mgjor 
factors of the Communist threat—and, cor- 
respondingly, a major element of the policy 
we shape to cope with it—is its totality. 
Certainly, within the limits of our capacity, 
we should endeavor to meet Communist 
moves wherever they occur. 

But we should be wary of being drawn into 
a concentrated effort in one locality to the 
neglect of another. Which brings us back to 
to the matter of perspective. To oversim- 
plify—in international affairs it is poor poli- 
cy to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

In these terms, I should like to take up 
with you four items of current interest 
which relate to the Communist offensive. 
They are also matters—with one exception— 
which have the strong emotional overtones 
which so often have an adverse effect on our 
vision and our Judgment. . 

Item 1 deals with the vital problem of 
the defense of Western Europe and the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in that defense. I believe that most 
of you are familiar with the conflict here: 
On the one hand the plain and practical 
necessity of West German participation in an 
effective defense and, on the other, the fears 
of France, and some of the other Western 
Powers, of German rearmament and a re- 
vival of German militarism. France, for ex- 
ample, has ample historical reason for her 
fears. Three times in less than a century, 
France has been attacked, overrun, and laid 
waste by a German army. And the last in- 
stance was accompanied by a temporary re- 
alization of the nightmare of Europe—an 
alliance between Germany and Russia. Al- 
though we have good reason to believe that 
present circumstances eliminate any justifi- 
cation of these fears, for the people of 
France they are nonetheless real. 

French leaders themselves advanced a pro- 
posal to resolve this conflict. Under the 
European Defense Community, the Federal 
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Republic would make a substantial contri. 
bution to a European army which by its com. 
position, and the nature of the German re. 
armament itself, would insure against a re. 
vival of militarism in Germany. 

Although it was initially a French pro. 
posal, it is France that has offered the main 
stumbling block to the adoption of the ge. 
fense community treaty. Four of the six 
nations of the proposed community have 
ratified, but the treaty has yet to reach the 
floor of the French Chamber of Deputies for 
debate. 

In turn, this presents the United States 
with a dilemma. As previously mentioneg 
in the interest of American security we are 
convinced that Western Europe must have a 
defense that will deter Communist aggres. 
sion and which will be strong enough ty 
deal with it should an attack occur. Through 
the North Atlantic Alliance, we are commit. 
ted to a participation of this defense ang 
have contributed four infantry divisions to 
the NATO army. We are also convinced that 
the defenses cannot reach the required leye| 
of effectiveness without the inclusion of troop 
units from the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many. We have therefore strongly support. 
ed the defense-community project and haye 
exerted all influence we could properly bring 
to bear on the French Government to ratify 
the EDC Treaty. 

But we cannot escape the obvious fact that 
the issue is solely a matter for the French 
to decide. If they decide to ratify, a great 
stride toward a secure Europe will have been 
made. If the French Chamber refuses, the 
United States, along with Great Britain and 
the other nations concerned, will have to 
adjust to this reality. 

It would be incongruous to have Germany 
make a contribution to the defense of Europe 
without at the same time restoring to her 
virtual sovereignty. Germany has ratified 
the Bonn treaties. Should she be penalized 
indefinitely for a delay which she has not 
caused? If French ratification is therefore 
further delayed, consideration will have to be 
given to finding means of breaking the pres- 
ent deadlock. 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the thesis on 
which we proceed is that collective action 
alone can check the spread of communism, 
prevent war, and secure real peace. And 
when free nations act in concert, they can 
do so only on a voluntary basis. That isa 
part of our great strength. Neither the 
United States, nor any other individual or 
combination of individual members, can ex- 
pect to impose its views on the coalition. 
Persuasion is permissible; coercion is ruled 
out. 

Thus, if the strong Europe, which 1s so 
greatly to our interest, is to be created, it 
cannot be manufactured in the United 
States. It can only develop out of the deter- 
mination of the nations of Europe to make 
the best collective use of their individual 
resources. Europe can be united by Euro- 
peans alone. 

When considering the question of France 
and the European Defense Community, it is 
difficult to avoid being aware of another free- 
world problem wherein France is also & 
pivotal factor. I refer to the struggle of the 
French Union forces in Indochina against 
the rebel forces of the Viet Minh, sponsored 
and supplied by Red China and other Soviet 
satellites. The covert participation of Pei- 
ping in this fight effectively removes it from 
the category of a revolt and classifies it as 4 
stage of the Communist drive for control of 
southeast Asia. 

As you know, this has been a cruel strug- 
gle. Ho Chi Minh, the Moscow-trained 
leader of the Viet Minh, has masqueraded 
as the leader of the forces of freedom and 
independence. He has also succeeded to & 
degree in exploiting Vietnamese resentment 
of the colonial status in which they were 50 
long held. This resentment continues to be 
directed against the French despite the fact 
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that the independence of the three Associ- 
ted States is now threatened only by the 
militant efforts of communism to enslave 


“7 spite of substantial material assistance 
from the United States, the French military 

sition has worsened. And Premier Men- 
des-France is now engaged in direct nego- 
tiation with the Viet Minh in an effort to 
reach an acceptable settlement. At this 
time, we have no way of knowing whether 
a settlement can be reached—and if one is 
reached whether or not it will be acceptable. 

However, this much can be safely said. 
The United States will not become party to 
any agreement which smacks of appeasement. 
Nor will we acknowledge the legitimacy of 
Communist control of any segment of south- 
east Asia any more than we have recognized 
the Communist control of North Korea. 

In a larger context—in the context of a 
threat to the independence of all the free 
nations of southeast Asia—the Communist 
move on Indochina has an even graver 
meaning. Thailand, alert to the danger of 
Communist aggression, asked the United 
Nations to send a@ peace observation com- 
mission to the area to provide an impartial 
report on developments there. This Gov- 
ernment gave the motion its full support. 
When it came to a vote in the Security 
Council, the Soviet Union, exercising the 
yeto for the 59th time, prohibited action. 

While awaiting a decision by the General 
Assembly which convenes in September, the 
United States is endeavoring to develop—as 
rapidly as circumstances permit—a collec- 
tive security system to stem the spread of 
Communist forces into southeast Asia. We 
are also prepared to extend all practicable 
assistance to cooperating governments in 
defending the area against Communist in- 
filtration and subversion. 

Without detracting from the importance 
of the Communist offensive against south- 
east Asia, the region is only one of several 
in the Far East being subjected to Commu- 
nist pressure. The Republic of Korea, For- 
mosa and Japan alike are receiving their 
share of Red attention. United States policy 
is accordingly responsive. 

The Republic of Korea and Formosa face 
substantial Communist military forces, It 
has been and is our policy to strengthen 
them militarily and economically. With 
Japan, the threat posed by Red China’s mil- 
itary power is less immediate—due, in part, 
to the security pact with this country. 
However, Japan faces grave economic diffi- 
culties which Japan’s leaders may find diffi- 
cult to resolve unaided. 

Their difficulties can be simply described. 
Eighty-six million people live in an area the 
size of the State of Montana. They have few 
natural resources and despite intensive cul- 
tivation of arable land, cannot raise enough 
food to feed themselves. They are the most 
highly industrialized nation in the Far East 
and have always depended on exports of 
manufactured products to.pay for the food, 
raw materials and consumer goods that they 
must import. 

Japan must trade or starve. 

Trade in what markets? Her observance 
of controls on trade with Communist China 
tules out a region that formerly was a sub- 
stantial customer. And markets that Japan 
formerly had in southeast Asia before World 
War II have not been fully reopened. 

In the light of Japan’s position as a north- 
ern anchor of our West Pacific defense line— 
to say nothing of her position as the only 
industrialized country in the Far East—it is 
urgent that something be done. The ad- 
ministration is investigating means to im- 
Prove Japanese participation in free world 
markets—including our own. The Japanese 
themselves are working to reopen markets in 
southeast Asia. Both moves are essential to 
the development of a self-sustaining and 
democratic Japan. And if we object to the 
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sacrifice that may be involved, we might 
consider the alternative—a weak and restive 
nation increasingly resentful of its depend- 
ence on American largess, frighteningly vul- 
nerable to Communist pressure. 

Still another phase of the Communist of- 
fensive in the Far East is the unremitting 
pressure of the Soviet bloc to gain admit- 
tance for Red China to the United Nations. 
Although the outcry from various quarters 
in this country would lead some to believe 
otherwise, this is not a new Communist 
push—nor does the American Government 
believe its chances of success have substan- 
tially improved. 

In various agencies of the United Nations, 
members of the Soviet bloc have repeatedly 
tried to seat representatives of Red China. 
The issue has been raised over one hundred 
times. On one occasion was the Chinese 
Communist seated—only to be unseated 
shortly thereafter. 

Since the last rejection of a Red Chinese 
delegate, the case against Communist China 
has been strengthened. To their guilt as a 
declared aggressor in Korea, has been added 
their attempt to take over Indochina. They 
have refused to conclude a peace in Korea 
and consequently are still at war with the 
United Nations. At Geneva, the representa- 
tives of Red China denounced the United 
Nations—an action quite in character with 
their diplomatic deportment during the past 
4 years. 

As you know, the United States Govern- 
ment is unequivocably opposed to seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
To the argument that admitting Peiping to 
the United Nations will bring about a 
change of heart, we reply that the United 
Nations is an international organization 
dedicated to world peace—and not a reform 
school. Further, our belief in the soundness 
of the case against Communist China is 
firm. As I have said, it is a good case and 
we believe that the membership of the 
United Nations will respond accordingly. 

To complete the circle of Communist ex- 
pansion, it is necessary to return to this 
hemisphere—to the Central American Re- 
public of Guatemala where the Communist 
conspirators attempted to set up a colony 
in the New World. Their tactics there fol- 
lowed familiar lines: establishment of cells, 
gaining control of mass organizations as a 
prelude to infiltration of government. There 
Was one exception. Heretofore, the Com- 
munist strategists have confined their ef- 
forts at political take-over to areas within 
the radius of operation of the Red Army. 
Force or the threat of force—as in the in- 
stance of the Czech coup—figured decisive- 
ly. While, obviously, in Guatemala, the Red 
Army was not a factor, the element of force 
was introduced by a shipment of munitions 
from the Soviet sphere. Had the Communist 
imperialists succeeded, through purely po- 
litical maneuvers, in gaining control of an 
independent government far removed from 
the center of Communist influence and 
power, they could rightly have claimed a 
spectacular triumph. . 

The background of the attempt to estab- 
lish a Communist satellite in Guatemala is 
well known to most of you. Communist 
agents, under the guise of patriotic pro- 
gressives wormed their way into the admin- 
istrative structure of the government. They 
were abetted to no small degree by a revolu- 
tionary situation which, in characteristic 
fashion, they set out to corrupt. Although 
their numerical representation in the legis- 
lature was small, they controlled it by us- 
ing the popular front technique. In turn, 
legislative control enabled the Communists 
to dominate the judiciary. From this posi- 
tion, they were able to further their in- 
roads into the executive branch, establish- 
ing themselves as a kitchen cabinet and 
moving in on such mechanisms of govern- 
ment as the social security agency, the 
agrarian reform apparatus and official press 
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and radio—all of which were keys to pub- 
lic influence. As a means to this position 
of dominance, they infiltrated and won con- 
trol of mass organizations such as labor 
unions and peasant groups. 

The Organization of American States met 
in Caracas last spring and took official note 
of the Communist intervention and declared 
it a threat to the peace of the hemisphere. 
The tempo of the movement of the secu- 
rity machinery was accelerated by a move 
which shocked the hemisphere. Two thou- 
sand tons of arms from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain arrived on a freighter for the Commu- 
nist dominated regime. For all who would 
see, the Communist objective was clear. 

If any further evidence of aggressive 
Communist intentions was needed, the 
Kremlin’s agents in Guatemala were not re- 
luctant to provide it. A reign of terror 
against anti-Communist leaders and spokes- 
men in Guatemala was instituted. 

In response, the Organization of American 
States voted to convene the foreign minis- 
ters of the Americas to discuss positive steps 
to wipe out the threat of Communist inter- 
vention. But, before the discussions could 
take place, an army-supported revolt of the 
Guatemalan pecple led to the overthrow of 
the Communist dominated regime. 

While we can take comfort in the outcome, 
we ought also to have had our eyes opened. 
We like to think of this hemisphere as the 
well-spring of independence and self-gov- 
ernment, as the progenitor of political so- 
cieties that are the antithesis of Marxist 
dialectic. And yet we have been witness to 
a Communist penetration that came peril- 
ously close to establishing a Soviet beach- 
head in our midst. 

It seems to me that this proximity of 
Communist aggression should exert a sober- 
ing influence. It should first of all persuade 
the doubters among us that Communist im- 
perialism is a universal force and that the 
steps we take to deal with it should be 
tailored to that pattern. It should also em- 
phasize the harsh fact that no single non- 
Communist power has the capacity, of itself, 
to check Communist expansion. And it 
should engrave on our minds the reverse of 
the foregoing—that the resources of the free 
world are ample to turn back any Commu- 
nist effort, provided they are mobilized for 
the purpose. 

No more than that is needed. And it is 
likely that no less will suffice. 

I feel that it is particularly important that 
Wwe as a people digest these facts. The re- 
sponsibility of leadership is ours. This is 
not to say that if anything goes wrong any- 
where in the world that it is our fault—or 
that it is necessarily up to us to fix it. 
But it is to say that it is absolutely essential 
that we play the leader—that we do not let 
the heat of emotions rob us of our perspec- 
tive or let impatience. force us to act on 
impulse. 

It may be a long and weary game—but we 
hold winning cards if we but play them 
right. 





Opportunities for the Physically 
Handicapped 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRSNDTPATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9640) to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
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Mrs.SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the general pro- 
visions of this legislation to expand the 
program of vocational rehabilitation for 
the physically handicapped. The pur- 
poses of the bill are good ones—to im- 
prove the Federal-State machinery for 
carrying out this cooperative program of 
retraining handicapped people for jobs 
in which their physical disabilities do 
not handicap them, and to increase the 
size of Federal appropriations which can 
be made each year under the program. 

We have been rehabilitating the 
handicapped through this program at 
the rate of about 60,000 a year. When 
we consider the fact that about 250,000 
a year are totally disabled because of 
disease or accident, it is clear that we 
are only doing a partial job. p 

What has been done under Federal and 
State cooperation, however, has been a 
good job, and so it is a question of ex- 
panding a program which has already 
proved itself to be a very excellent one. 

The goal of this bill is to increase the 
number of handicapped persons re- 
trained each year from the present 60,- 
000 to 70,000 next year and eventually to 
about 200,000 a year by 1959. But .n 
passing this authorization bill, which I 
am sure will be done by unanimous vote 
of the House, I think we should all bear 
in mind the fact that we must follow 
through with the necessary appropria- 
tions or this is just meaningless. We are 
taking on the obligation here that by 
1958 the Congress will be appropriating 
approximately $65 million a year for this 
purpose which is not quite 3 times as 
much as we have been appropriating. 

Are we going to have the spectacle of 
many Members voting here for the au- 
thorization and then in subsequent years 
attempting to slash the appropriations 
to carry out the program proposed in 
this bill? That has happened in so many 
cases in the past that I think it is well 
worth citing as a possibility here. 

The job of rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped is not completed—the 
battle is not won—just by passing a bill 
like this. The battle must be fought 
every year and year after year to make 
sure there are adequate appropriations. 

I am voting for this bill because I be- 
lieve in it, I believe in its purposes. And 
since I believe in it, I am frank to say 
that if this measure becomes law, I will 
do everything I can in future years to 
make sure that the Congress lives up to 
the obligation it assumes in this legisla- 
tion and does in fact provide the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of House Resolution 9640. 





Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, while 


the other body is deliberating the pro- 
visions of the social-security bill and is 
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considering the inclusion of professional 
men into the system, I was impressed by 
the excellent article written on the sub- 
ject by my dear friend Hon. David M. 
Richman, a member of the Connecticut 
bar. 

Mr. Richman has given a great deal of 
thought and study to this subject and 
has also discussed it with me on several 
occasions. As chairman of the social 
security committee of the New Haven 
County Bar Association, he undertook to 
gather a great deal of information which 
appears to be very pertinent on the 
subject. 

I submit it for the consideration of the 
membership, and I believe it is an arti- 
cle which is well worth the short time it 
takes to read: 

The article follows: 

SoctaL Securiry: Present ATTEMPT TO IN- 
CLUDE THE SELF-EMPLOYED PROFESSIONALS 
(By David M. Richman) 

For 19 years self-employed professionals 
have been excluded from the provisions of 
the social-security laws (sec. 211 (c) (5)). 
The administration bill introduced in Con- 
gress, known as the Reed bill, H. R. 7199, 
provides for the inclusion of physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers and other self-employed pro- 
fessionals under the Social Security Act. 

The Reed bill includes the following 
amendments to the present Social Security 
Act: 

(1) The major groups for which coverage 
is recommended on a compulsory basis are 
farm operators, self-employed professional 
groups now excluded, and hired farm work- 
ers and household workers who receive at 
least $50 a quarter cash wages from an em- 
ployer. Coverage is recommended on a vol- 
untary basis for clergymen employed by non- 
profit organizations and for employees cov- 
ered by State and local government retire- 
ment systems except policemen and fire- 
men because of their occupations are con- 
sidered too hazardous. 

(2) The maximum annual earnings on 
which contributions are based and benefits 
computed would be raised from $3,600 to 
$4,200 per year. 

(3) Up to 4 years of lowest or no earnings 
would be omitted in computing the average 
monthly wage, such provisions to be gen- 
erally applicable for persons coming on the 
rolls in the future. 

(4) All retired workers would receive a 
benefit increase of at least $5 and depend- 
ents would generally receive proportionate 
increases. 

The present social-security annual pay- 
ment schedule, designed to keep the sys- 
tem self-supporting is as follows: 


$4,200 
Paid | Paid | Seit- | basis 

















by em-|byem-| em- — 
ployee | ployer | ployed om 
ployed 
Percent| Percent| Percent| . 
BE-CRisncticcccvcces< 2 2 3 $126.00 
1960-64 dene Sendacemiatnes 2% 2% 3%) 157.50 
ass 3 3 4%) 199.00 
1970 and after_....... 3% 3% 5M) 220.50 





These tax contributions go into the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, which 
under the law can be used only to pay old- 
age and survivors benefits and the cost of 
administering the program. The assets of 
the fund, which are not needed for current 
disbursements, are invested in interest-bear- 
ing United States Government bonds. In- 
terest on these investments amounted to $400 
million in 1953. The interest also goes into 
the trustfund. The trust fund now amounts 
to $18.7 billion. 
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Self-employed professionals like Physt 
clans, dentists, and lawyers differ from wor, 
earners and should not be included in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, because 
employed persons generally work unti| the 
reach a fixed retirement age of, say, 65, aan 
then cease work abruptly and complete} 
Physicians, dentists, lawyers, and other self. 
employed professionals are not forced into 
abrupt and complete retirement at 65, The 
usually continue in practice and are gener. 
ally at the height of their earning power 
at that age. 

The present Social Security Act was de. 
signed solely to meet the needs of employed 
persons and neither its original proponents 
nor its draftsmen purported to consider the 
problems of self-employed professionals 
This is proved by the fact that the original 
act and all amendments since have Spe- 
cifically excluded physicians, dentists, law. 
yers, and other professionals who have been 
self-employed. 

Most physicians, dentists, and lawyers, if 
they were covered by the present act, would 
make substantial payments all of their pro- 
fessional lives, only to find at age 65 that 
they are disqualified to receive benefits be- 
cause they earn more than $1,000 per year, 

It is to be noted that the self-employed 
professional would pay from 3 percent to 
5% percent of the maximum ($4,200)—anq 
this may be increased over the years up to 
$6,000—for a number of years, which would 
amount to a substantial sum. 

Self-employed professionals cannot afford 
to pay the high rates on the maximum for 
many years and not be able to participate in 
the benefits until age 75. From age 65 to 
75 they draw benefits if they earn no more 
than $1,000 annually. If they die, widows 
cannot draw benefits if under 65. They can 
only receive benefits for children until they 
reach 18 years. 


WE PROPOSE PASSAGE OF THE JENKINS-KEOGH 
BILL 


The Jenkins-Keogh bill allows a self- 
employed person to participate in a qualified 
plan to deduct from gross income each year 
a limited amount of earned income con- 
tributed by him to a restricted retirement 
fund or paid in as premiums to purchase a 
restricted retirement annuity contract. 
He can deduct annually up to $7,500 or 10 
percent of earned income, whichever is less, 
but not more than a total of $150,000 during 
his lifetime. There is a 5-year carryover 
of unused deductions. 

An individual who has reached age 55 
before January 1, 1953 is allowed to deduct 
an additional amount, so that he may build 
up an adequate interest in the fund or more 
than a token annuity. In his case, the nor- 
mal deduction limit is increased by the lesser 
of $750 or 1 percent of his earned income, 
multiplied by the number of years of his age 


in excess of 55 (as of January 1, 1953). 


If a taxpayer contributes to a restricted 
retirement fund (there must be a corporate 
trustee), he cannot withdraw his interest in 
the fund before reaching age 65, unless he 
becomes totaly and permanently disabled. 
Though he cannot assign his interest, he has 
the right to designate one or more bene- 
ficiaries to receive any part to which he may 
be entitled at death. He also has the right 
to designate his spouse or other dependent 
as a survivor, or joint and survivor annuitant 
under the amnuity contract that he may 
receive from the trust. 

On attaining age 65 or on sooner disability, 
he will get back his contributions to the 
fund plus their accumulated earnings in | of 
3 ways elected by him: (1) A lump sum, 
(2) annual, quarterly, or monthly install- 
ments over a period of years, or (3) one or 
more single premium life annuity contracts. 

Likewise, if the taxpayer buys a restricted 
retirement annuity contract from an insur- 
ance company, he cannot begin to receive 
annuity income before age 65 or permanent 
and total disability. A similar condition 
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efunds, cash surrender, or other 
appli aes and the right to assign and 
peneficiaries is the same as that 
restricted retirement 


money be 
designate } 
of 8 participant in @ 
fund. 

Lik 
fund unde 


alified pension or profit-sharing 
os a ae (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, & restricted retirement fund 
ic tax exempt. Also, the self-employed indi- 
vidual (or employee not eligible to partici- 
ate in a qualified plan) pays no tax until 
he actually is paid benefits. Then, how- 
ever, he pays income taxes on the full 
amounts distributed to him periodically 
from the fund or under his annuity con- 
tract when he retires or becomes disabled. 
If he or his beneficiary gets his portion of 
the trust fund in a lump sum after it has 
accumulated for more than 5 years, it is 
taxed as long-term capital gain. 

Besides bipartisan backing in Congress, 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill has President Eisen- 
hower’s support in principle. During the 
campaign in October 1952 he said: “In 1942 
the Government made an important sup- 
plement to the Social Security Act by legis- 
lation which offered tax advantages to corpo- 
rations and their employees in the estab- 
lishment of pension funds (sec. 165 of 
the Internal Revenue Code). * * * When 
this legislation was being considered, self-em- 
ployed individuals were evidently forgotten. 
* * * J think something ought to be done 
to help these people to help themselves by 
allowing @ reasonable tax reduction for 
money put aside by them for their own 
savings. * * * If I am elected I will favor 
legislation along these lines.” 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill—The Individual 
Retirement Act of 1953—proposes to help 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and other self-employed profes- 
sionals put aside part of their earnings for 
retirement. It would do so by giving them 
valuable tax advantages now possible only 
under Treasury-approved pension and profit- 
sharing plans for employees. 

In conclusion, I urge physicians to take 
a moment from their busy work schedules 
and to write to their Congressman and Sen- 
anators urging that self-employed profes- 
sionals be not included in the amendments 
to the Social Security Act, as proposed in 
the Reed bill, and that all of us favor the 
enactment of the Jenkins-Keogh bill to give 
the self-employed -professional an oppor- 
tunity to save for old age and retirement out 
of current income, 





No Trade With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
aan Chelsea, Mass., of Monday, July 





Goops From Russia 


The American Legion is right in the fore- 
front in protesting against the importation 
of shipments from Russia to this country. 

It strikes pretty close to home when 
Christmas ornaments from the satellite na- 
tions are docked right at Charlestown. 

It's fine for the Legion to protest the un- 
loading, but they should go one step further 
and find out who in this country bought the 
ornaments and tell them where they get off. 

We want no trade with Russia or any 
Red-controlled countries. 
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One of the surest and most positive ways 
of putting and keeping the Communists in 
their place is not to trade with them. 





Firing Awards Review Banned by World 
Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp today 
a news item from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of July 13, 1954, which should 
be of deep concern to the United States 
Government and its people. I do this 
as one who has felt that the United 
States should be a member of the United 
Nations and do whatever it can to per- 
fect the organization so that it will more 
nearly be what its creators hoped it 
would be. 

The article states that the World 
Court has ruled that the 11 Americans 
dismissed from the United Nations em- 
ployment for refusing to answer ques- 
tions before duly constituted United 
States investigative agencies in regard to 
alleged subversive activities were entitled 
to the $170,000 compensation awards 
made to them by the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative tribunal and that the 
United Nations General Assembly had 
no right to consider and possibly reject 
the awards made. 


The first serious question raised is 


what sort of an organization is the 
United Nations where creatures of it 
are not subject to its basic authorities. 
In other words, how can an organiza- 
tion function intelligently if it has com- 
mittees, tribunals, or other organiza- 
tions it establishes over which it has no 
control. Just where do the United States 
delegates to the United Nations go to 
correct abuse and usurpation of authori- 
ties of these subsidiary organizations? 

I believe it is imperative that the 
United States find out right now what 
the procedures are. 

The second serious question has to do 
with the substantive merits of the case. 
Relying upon the fifth amendment to 
prevent self-incrimination is certainly a 
civic right which all Americans want to 
see preserved. But relying upon the 
fifth amendment to prevent self-incrimi- 
nation has nothing to do with the rights 
or duties of an employee in any specific 
job. Certainly the failure to testify be- 
fore duly constituted authorities upon 
the basic subject of loyalty to one’s own 
society and government is cause in itself 
for removal from a job where the gov- 
ernment is the employer. Loyalty to 
one’s employer is certainly an essential 
and basic feature of any contract for 
employment. 

Certainly a person disloyal to a mem- 
ber nation of the U.N. or to the U.N. 
itself is grounds for removal from em- 
ployment by the U. N. It is time that 
we all recognized a very basic fact of 
life. The Comintern when it was estab- 
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lished under the aegis of Soviet Russia 
back in the early twenties is in itself 
a united nations. Those societies where 
the political government was not con- 
trolled by the Communist Party were to 
be infiltrated until the political govern- 
ment became dominated by the Commu- 
nist Party. Until such time, however, 
that particular society or country was 
represented on the Comintern by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party from that 
country. This is a complete united na- 
tions organization. The Comintern’s 
name may be changed to cominform, or 
something else, but its essential struc- 
ture and operation remains the same and 
it is in direct competition to the United 
Nations. 

Obviously, any person working for the 
Comintern or in cooperation with it can- 
not be loyal to the United Nations. 
There can be no basis for paying a dis- 
loyal employee termination pay or any 
other sort of pay. As a matter of con- 
tract law, wages previously paid might 
well be recovered because the wages were 
paid supposedly for honest loyal work. 

The same issues involved in the Hiss 
pension case are involved here. I cer- 
tainly hope we move ahead to meet the 
challenge presented to us by the deci- 
sion of the World Court. I am consider- 
ing possible legislation which might help 
to protect the United States Government 
to a certain degree in this matter. 
Essentially, however, I think the execu- 
tive department must act. 

FIRING AWARDS REVIEW BANNED BY WoRLD 
Court 

THE Hacue, NETHERLANDS, July 13.—The 
World Court ruled today the U. N. General 
Assembly has no right to review compensa- 
tion awards made to 11 Americans dismissed 
from United Nations jobs after United States 
inquiries into alleged subversive activities. 

The ruling, a 9-to-3 decision, rejected a 
United States claim that the Assembly had 
the power to reconsider and possibly reject 
compensation awards made by the U. N, 
administrative tribunal. 

The 11 Americans, dismissed by the U. N. 
Secretary General after refusing to answer 
questions before United States investiga- 
tive agencies, had been awarded more than 
$170,000 in compensation by the tribunal. 

The court said the “U. N. General Assem- 
bly has no right on any grounds to refuse 
to give effect to awards of compensation.” 
The judges who opposed the majority opinion 
were from the United States, Brazil, and 
Chile. 





Russia’s Angry Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the problems of American 
farming—problems to which we are giv- 
ing our earnest attention. 

It might be well to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the farmers of the Soviet 
Union have, as we would expect, infinite- 
ly worse troubles which make United 
States agriculture’s problems seem small 
indeed. 
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An article in the July 10 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post by Ellsworth 
Raymond sets forth the facts on Russia’s 
angry farmers. The article points out 
that, while American dairymen have 
enough surplus milk to feed millions of 
children throughout the world, the Rus- 
sians have only enough milk for their 
own children. 

I believe that this article will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. I might pcint 
out that it is along the lines of chapter 9 
of Senate Document No. 69 revised, enti- 
tled “Tensions Within the Soviet Union,” 
whose printing I had arranged on behalf 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Raymond’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia's ANGRY FARMERS 
(By Ellsworth Raymond) 


“Once we had a wooden plow, 
And we raised enough to sell. 

But we have a tractor now, 

And life is a living hell.” 


So sing Russian peasants, when lights are 
low and Communist bosses far away. This 
jingle has never won a Stalin prize, but is a 
hit tune on collective farms. Soviet music 
factories forever grind out hymns of rural 
happiness, hoping each village choir will 
chant the party line. But peasants prefer 
their own homespun words. Why sing the 
praises of a collective which has turned free 
farmers into impoverished serfs? 

Even the closemouthed Kremlin now ad- 
mits that there is a crisis down on the col- 
lective farms. Nine weary years after 
VE-—Day, Russia grows far fewer vegetables 
than before the war. Grain, sugar beets, 
and other key food crops barely exceed pre- 
war levels. Yet today’s harvest must feed 
17 million more mouths than before the war 
and the Soviet nation is expanding at the 
rate of 3 million more people each year. 
One Soviet crop never fails—babies. 

Hayfields are bigger than ever before, yet 
the hay harvest is also below prewar 1940, 
Like the Russian people, Soviet farm animals 
eat less than before the war. Why don’t 
the cows and pigs munch grain, the best 
fatterner of all? Simply because there is not 
enough to go round. Moscow requisitions so 
much grain from collectives that farm ani- 
mals suffer. 


All this brings a harvest of death. Many 
horses and cows are so weak they must be 
suspended by straps to stand up in their 
stalls, These feeble wrecks are too weak 
even to bear offspring. In the Soviet cattle 
country more newborn calves die than live. 
Russia today has fewer lambs and sheep than 
25 years ago, before collectivization. The 
same is true of beef cattle and milk cows. 
Yet there now are 60 million more Soviet 
people than in precollective times. So most 
Russian families eat meat just once a week, 
at Sunday supper. Parents drink no milk, 
to save the precious fluid for their child. 

How can a ruthless police state be a farm 
failure? The Soviet now has more land un- 
der crops than in all Russian history. Most 
peasants long have lived on collective farms, 
supposedly under tight Communist control. 
Even a small collective is a giant farm, with 
its thousands of acres suited perfectly for 
mass use of modern machinery. And there 
are plenty of machines. Rubsia now has 
1 miilion tractors, twice as many as before 
the Nazi armies crossed the Russian border. 

But Marxist mechanical planning always 
manages to ignore life’s vital spark: human 
dreams. The Communist planner is a city 
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intellectual, abhorring the mud and manure 
of fertile soil. He never can understand the 
true love of every peasant for the land. An 
east European tenant farmer or farm hand 
has but one goal: to own his own farm. 
Wealth or fame means little. All that mat- 
ters is to stand outside his hut, gaze fondly 
around, and say, “This is my land, and mine 
alone.” 

Collectivization was doomed before it ever 
began. Contrary to Communist propaganda, 
Russian peasants never visualize a collective 
farm as a cooperative enterprise for the com- 
mon good. They simply say, “Once the So- 
viet state gave us land; now it takes our 
land away.” 

Not that the U.S. S. R. private farmer had 
much to lose. Russian farmers were never 
prosperous. Before collectivization, an aver- 
age peasant lived no better than a poor 
sharecropper in our deep South. Yet the 
peasants felt free—they hid food to avoid 
state requisitions, black-marketed much of 
their crops, and even distilled cheap grain 
into vodka to bootleg at a high price. 

This relatively happy life was rudely in- 
terrupted a quarter of a century ago when 
Stalin decreed farms must be collectivized 
to pay for military industrialization. A mil- 
lion gun-toting Communists marched out to 
the farm villages with the class-war slogan: 
“Rely on the poor peasant, ally with the 
middle peasant, down with the kulak.” So 
the comedy of errors began. The poor peas- 
ants were generally lazy and inefficient. Yet 
these unsuccessful farmers became the main 
laborers on the new collective farms. Mean- 
while the kulak, who could make his dwarf 
farm pay, was Officially branded a petty capi- 
talist. He lost his hut, livestock, and land 
to the collective, but was forbidden to join 
it. Naturally, the kulaks fought like devils. 

.For several years undeclared war raged in 
the villages. Even poor and middle peas- 
ants had to be forced at gun point into col- 
lective farms. Stalin later confessed to 
Churchill that fighting Hitler was easier than 
‘socializing the stubborn Russian peasant. 
When the war on the peasants was over, the 
Kremlin had won a Pyrrhic victory. True, 
most peasants were collectivized. But half 
of the Soviet’s farm animals were missing— 
the peasants slaughtered them instead of 
surrendering them to the collective farm. 
Five million kulaks, the best farmers in Rus- 
sia, were dead. Soviet agriculture was so 
badly wounded that it has never fully re- 
covered. 

But communism gained what it wanted. 
Agriculture does pay for Soviet military in- 
dustrialization. Peasants can no longer 
bury grain in the ground to avoid govern- 
ment requisitions. Today one big collective 
occupies the land where many dwarf private 
farms stood before. State inspectors can 
easily police a small number of huge farms 
and make sure that all requisitions are met. 
One-third of the Officials of each collective 
are armed guards, protecting the harvest 
from the collective farmers’ pilferage until 
the state takes its lion's share. 

. ~ . s se 

For one-half of the total produce requisi- 
tioned a collective farm doesn’t get a kopeck. 
This half pays, in produce, for the rental of 
state tractors and other big farm machines. 
Why can't a collective own its tractors? The 
Kremlin will not permit this, because owner- 
ship of the machinery means control of the 
farm. If a collective farm misbehaves, the 
state machine-tractor station quickly brings 
the peasants to their knees by simply with- 
holding tractors. So, year after year, the 
high rent from the collectives pays the full 
value of the machines many times over— 
and the state still has the machines. 

The second half of the requisition Is 
bought at a fixed low price, often not even 
covering the production costs. In theory, 
if the collective has anything left to sell 
after the double requisitioning, this surplus 
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can be marketed to the public or st 
a higher price. 
anything left. 

Obviously a collective can earn little 
money, yet even this income is taxed. B 
law, a large sum must also be depositeg as 
collective savings in State banks. Peasants 
are paid slave wages from the money that 
remains. 

The proved fact is, on the basis of fig. 
ures published in Soviet technical journai, 
and the press, that a Russian collectiy, 
farmer makes less in a year than a Soviet 
factory workers makes in 2 months. 

Once a State Department officer asked m, 
“Why does Pravda print dozens of editoriay, 
every spring screaming at collective farmers 
to sow the crops on time? Are Russian Peas. 
ants so ignorant that they don’t know when 
to plant their fields?” 

Of course the peasants know. For slay 
wages, they just are not too eager to get oy; 
into the fields early. 

Fly over any Russian collective in summe 
and you see colorful proof that peasants 
can still farm well for profit. Stretching for 
miles around the village are the brown 
sparse, desolate collective fields. But behing 
each peasant hut is a lush green acre, burst. 
ing with foliage. These oases are the col. 
lective farmers’ personal truck gardens—the 
last remnant of private farming permitteq 
in the U. S. S. R. 

Small as they are, these little plots can 
be big moneymakers. Garden vegetables are 
permitted to be sold at the city free market 
for any price the traffic will bear. City folk 
willingly pay high for the fresh food, so much 
more tasty than the monotonous stocks of 
government stores. To stifle private enter. 
prise, the Kremlin levies heavy garden taxes 
both in crops and in cash. Even so, peasants 
earn more money from their private truck 
gardens than from the total wages the col- 
lectives pay them, 

* « s ce + 


Near defeat and the many crises of World 


ate 
In practice, there is rarely 


" War II kept the Kremlin’s operatives so busy 


that they could not police the capitalist. 
minded peasantry. Unwatched for the first 
time since collectivization, villagers quietly 
plowed their gardens deeper and deeper into 
the collective fields. Although not accord- 
ing to directive, the peasant war effort was 
truly remarkable. In 4 war years private 
gardens almost doubled their prewar size. 

This rustic joy turned to sadness when 
Hitler’s defeat brought Communist watch- 
dogs back to the farms. No less than 14 
million acres of stolen land in the form of 
private truck gardens were liquidated and 
once more added to the cooperatives. 

Rubbing salt in peasant wounds, Moscow 
then increased the production norms of field 
workers, food requisitions, and farm taxes. 
Old laws forbidding collective farmers to 
spend more time on their gardens than in 
communal work were again rigidly enforced. 
During World War II peasant spirits were 
buoyed by Moscow rumors that peace would 
bring the abolition of collective farms. In- 
stead, peace brought more lashes from the 
collective whip. 

« ° a e e 


Despite grassroots discontent, Soviet har- 
vests at first revived quickly from the devas- 
tation and ill effects of war. Postwar Russia 
was the first nation in all Europe to aban- 
don food rationing. By 1949 many Russian 
crops were at or above prewar levels. Grain 
and sugar, surprisingly, became the biggest 
Soviet exports. 

For this success, one would suppose, the 
Kremlin might have rewarded its long-sul- 
fering peasants. But Stalin, instead, pro- 
mulgated a new plan. All small collectives 
would merge to form huge communes. Peas- 
ants were to be uprooted from their ances- 
tral homes and moved into the barracks of 
an agricultural city to be constructed on 
each new giant farm. Soviet propaganda 
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1954 
undered that big collectives were more effi- 
t, and barracks would give peasants the 
per schools, clubs, and other refine- 
asl of urban life. i 
As events demonstrated, Stalin’s plan did 
for greater farm efficiency, nor 
did it appear to have farmer welfare as a 
oal. Lost motion resulted because the 
farmers pad to travel much farther to reach 
wigelds. The few villagers who actually 
eae found the agricultural cities not even 


th 


not make 


} 
= real reason for the collective-farm 
merger was stronger police control. As a 


refugee Russian peasant explained to me, 
“The nearest policeman to my village was in 
town, 7 miles away. Our collective-farm 
chairman was supposed to watch us. But 
what could he do?. He was a simple peasant 
just like ourselves.” 

There was still another trick up the Krem- 
lin sleeve. Peasants were promised new pri- 
yate truck gardens when they moved into the 
agricultural-city barracks. But the plots 
would be smaller, and a long bus trip from 
Tbe peasants struck back with the sole 
weapon at their command: passive resist- 
ance. Most of them worked less, sat tight 
and refused to move. Amid the tension of 
the Korean conflict, Stalin dared not risk a 
second revolt of the farm villages. Finally, 
fearing the angered peasants might sabo- 
tage 1951 spring sowing, the Kremlin sud- 
denly condemned its own farm policy. Now, 
Pravda claimed, the very idea of agricultural 
cities was unsocialist. Though 1 giant col- 
lective now existed where every 2 or 8 had 
stood before, peasants remained in their 
little old huts and gardens. 

The Soviet state retreated too little and 
too late. Peasant resistance had already cre- 
ated chaos, which endures to this day. 
Grain, flax and hemp harvests sank from 
above prewar levels to below. In 2 years 
one-third of the world’s largest flax acreage 
was abandoned. Cotton crops slumped too. 
Two million cattle vanished in the same 
way as during gunpoint collectivization 
earlier. Half a million cows were lost in 
1952 alone. Far from being efficient, the new 
giant collectives are a monster failure. 

Stalin died leaving his heirs the heritage 
of millions of infuriated peasants and a com- 
plete agricultural mess. 

Suicidal as it seems, for a long time Ma- 
lenkov and Company paid little attention 
to the crisis down on the giant farms. The 
East German riots, the Korean armistice, 
hydrogen-bomb danger and the Berta purge 
crowded village troubles out of Politburo 
minds. No alarm sounded even when bad 
weather delayed the 1953 spring sowing, 
though this doomed a big slice of the au- 
tumn harvest to perish under snow. City 
Russians were promised abundant food, with 
the Kremlin apparently unconcerned over 
how foodstuffs would be supplied. 

In the fall of 1953, Malenkov and Company 
finally woke up. Instead of improving after 
Stalin's death, Soviet agriculture had 
slumped even worse. Sugar-beet crops— 
highly important to sugar-starved Russia— 
declined in the restless Ukraine. Fewer cows 
grazed on the northern cattle lands than 
the year before. So small was the Soviet 
grain harvest that, for the first time in 4 
years, Moscow dared not publish even a false 
crop report. 

Though awakened, the men in the Krem- 
lin cannot be said to have come up with 
a brilliant solution to their problem. To 
save the situation, they picked the very man 
who created it, Politburo member Nikita 
Khrushchev. He it was who first misplanned 
and then mismerged today’s ailing giant 
farms. Far from confessing his mistakes, 
Khrushchev blamed them on the hapless 
state planners, local Communist bosses and 
farm ministries who had done nothing but 
obey his own orders, 
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A proved failure like Khrushchev can 
scarcely be expected to make 2 kernels of 
grain grow where 1 grew before. And he 
does not. The best of his new Communist 
“plans” last fall were 2 half remedies, both 
inadequate. 

First, collective and truck-garden requisi- 
tions decreased, requisition prices increased 
and garden taxes were cut. These conces- 
sions to private profit might have meant 
peasant incentive, had not Khrushchev ad- 
mitted they were small. Rash as ever, he 
publicly predicted that a poor collective 
farmer would now earn as much as a rich 
one—the princely sum of $300 per year. 

“Don't trust the peasants” was Khrush- 
chev’s second miracle cure. He flooded the 
villages with city Communists, on the theory 
that they would operate farm machines 
Properly and make sure that collective farm- 
ers behaved. No better proof could be found 
of the ever-widening gulf between the Krem- 
lin and its whole rural population. Why 
an inexperienced city Bolshevik can possibly 
farm better than a true man of the soil, 
Khrushchev did not bother to explain. Nor 
did he apparently worry how peasants would 
react when bossed around by uninvited city 
slickers. 

So 2 farm bureaucrats now grow where 1 
grew before. Since last fall an army of 200,- 
000 city engineers, mechanics, and agrono- 
mists have invaded the Russian countryside. 


Though now supposed to visit and advise 
peasants at least once a week, county politi- 
cal bosses avoid farms like a plague. This 
is only natural. What do Marxist propa- 
gandists know about tilling the soil? Most 
country political bosses in the Soviet are dis- 
placed city ward heelers. Ju:t because he’s 
a loyal Communist, one luckless movie- 
theater manager whom I knew years ago has 
been ordered to teach farmers how to farm. 
These unhappy Officials avoid setting foot 
in a village, for fear mischievous peasants 
will ask when to plow, how to sow, or other 
embarrassing questions. 

So these unfortunates burrow like moles 
in their town offices, easing such consciences 
as they possess by writing directives to farms 
from a safe distance. Pravda is responsible 
for telling the world about that fact. Re- 
cently Pravda scolded these unlucky officials 
for their addiction to paper work. One re- 
gional government alone plastered its weary 
villages with an 11-ton blitz of paper orders. 

* * = . a 


What does the average peasant think of 
this system of farming by remote control? 
Despite the Iron Curtain, it’s easy to learn. 
Of the more than 100 million peasants in the 
U. S. S. R., a mere 17,000 joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1953. Three-fourths of all 
rural party organizations failed to recruit a 
single new member. 

From all available reports, it appears that 
Khrushchev's back-to-the-farm crusade was 
predestined to fail. Dismal news from key 
areas all over Russia has been published in 
the Soviet’s techical journals. * * * 

Desperate to save both agriculture and 
himself, Khrushchev disrupted his already 
disorganized 1954 spring sowing by launch- 
ing a new rash program. Out came edition 
No. 3 of his plan, more fantastic than any- 
thing that had appeared before. This spring 
he exhorted all restaurants, hospitals, army 
regiments, and even kindergartens to build 
their own pigpens. Thus, he held, the pork 
shortage would be communistically solved. 
Hogs devour kindergarten garbage, then 
kindergarteners eat the hogs, the plan 
pointed out. Why collective farms cannot 
breed enough pigs to feed city children, 
Khrushchev never explained. 

The simplest and most logical farm stimu- 
lant is still ignored. Give any peasant a 
larger private garden and he would till it 
from dawn to dusk. Naturally, Khrushchev's 
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operatives report these basic peasant desires. 
But he dare not surrender the Communist 
principle of collective farms. So 100 million 
peasants must be driven to embrace a way of 
life that certainly does not come naturally 
to them. 

Strange as kindergarten pigpens may seem, 
Khrushchev’s new ideas for increasing grain 
production are even stranger. By his own 
confession, the.greatest Communist power 
in the world is short of mankind’s basic 
food—bread. Somehow, Russia’s grain fields 
shrank 9 million acres in the last 15 years. 
So much grain is seized by the government 
that, for a day’s work, a collective farmer’ 
now receives less than half the amount of 
cereals he was paid before the war. After 
state grain collectors wring out a farm, not 
enough fodder for the livestock remains. 
Yet the grain levies do not benefit Soviet 
cities. Today’s urban housewife finds less 
bread on sale than before the Nazi invasion. 
The government's grain-export program sees 
to that. If the Kremlin stopped exporting 
grain to 10 foreign countries, Soviet country 
folk, city folk, and livestock could eat more 
bread and fodder. But Khruschev says that 
more grain will be exported in 1954 than ever 
before. Beyond that, huge grain stockpiles 
will be stored away for war. 

How can an already sick Soviet agriculture 
bear these new heavy burdens? Khrushchev 
contends he has the answer to that one. Ex- 
port and stockpile quotas can be filled, yet 
no one shall go hungry, he insists. Mirac- 
ulously, the outer edge of the desert will 
save the day. Millions of Caspian, Siberian, 
and Turkestan barren acres will yield to the 
tractor plow and then blossom into golden 
fields of grain. And who will live in desert 
tents, eat from chuck wagons, and plow ‘he 
backbreaking, sandy soil? Mostly city “vol- 
unteers,” of course. They will show the 
doubting peasants how to make the desert 
bloom. 

To most agronomists, hastily improvised 
desert farming would seem a dubious ven- 
ture. 

oa . - ° s 


What will the eventual result of the So- 
viet’s farm blunders be? Hunger, or a new 
purge? Only time has the answer. Mean- 
while the free world should thank its silent 
ally—the humble Russian peasant—for the 
role he is playing in fighting for the indi- 
vidual dignity and independence of man. As 
long as he sabotages communism, the Krem- 
lin will think twice before risking hydrogen 
war. 





Does the American Medical Association 
Block Medical Advancement? 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
insertion at this point in the Recorp, 
under unanimous consent, are the re- 
marks of a brave and fearless man; 
grievously wounded in World War II, 
Mr. Joseph F. Burke returned to Amer- 
ica from the battlefields of Europe deter- 
mined to brighten the plight of the 
wounded. 

Here is his story as told the other 
day, on July 9, 1954, to the Astoria 
chapter, of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans in Long Island City, N. Y. Mr. 
Burke, a constituent, is 2d national 
junior vice commander of the DAV. 
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The core of Mr. Burke’s remarks 
would suggest that the American Med- 
ical Association do its best to keep its 
muzzle on when it passes through soldier 
terrain, lest it bite the hand—Uncle 
Sam’s—that has helped it so often; and, 
as the AMA moves, to be very careful, 
lest it knock over signs which read 
“men at work,” especially when the 
work is directed at brightening the 
plight of the wounded, now and for the 
future: 


AMA: AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OR 
AGAINST MEDICAL ADVANCEMENT 


(Remarks by Joseph F. Burke, second na- 
tional junior vice commander, Disabled 
American Veterans) 


There are times when a man stands on & 
public platform and feels the need ‘to speak 
out against an organization. His evaluation 
of that organization is necessarily tempered 
because of the realization that the people 
who make up the membership are not at 
fault. I am in that situation now as regards 
the American Medical Association. The 
American people, or all peoples of the world, 
for that matter, are indebted to those who 
follow the Hippocratic oath. Your speaker 
is certainly one of those. On January 2, 
1944, I was wounded on the approaches to 
Cassino, Italy, while serving my country in 
time of war. The repair of the left arm 
wound by amputation was one of the easier 
operative procedures performed by these 
masters of the medical profession. With 
both arms and legs damaged to the extent 
of smashed bones, torn muscles, and severed 
nerves, and internal wounds showing a num- 
ber of punctures of the stomach, liver, lungs, 
and spleen, it is a marvel to me today that 
the surgical team of Major Brinker and Cap- 
tain Moore was able to repair such bodily 
damage in six exhaustive and intensive hours 
of surgery. It was their skill and God's will 
that permits me to address you tonight. I 
say this not because I am unique, as there 
are many in this room who know that this 
is a typical case history of thousands of for- 
mer GI's. The debt of gratitude I owe these 
men I will never be able to repay. 

And because of my strong feeling against 
the policies of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the remarks I make tonight reflect only 
my own personal opinion, and is not to be 
construed as being the feeling of the national 
organization of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 


Yet, as a veteran I must speak out against 
the American Medical Association, who pro- 
fesses to represent the thoughts of the en- 
tire medical profession. Their expressions 
of disagreement with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
stration hospital program has beeen injuri- 
ous to the entire veteran population. The 
American people, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, has brought for the finest medical 
program for veterans, only to suffer attacks 
on their efforts to care for the wars’ disabled. 
As a result, we face a serious curtailment of 
the Disabled American Veterans’ program 
for veterans. We find that by advocating 
the return of mental and tubercular patients 
to city, county, and State institutions under 
th guise of a reduced tax program, the AMA 
reveals an immature outlook, since there 
will be no savings, because these local govern- 
ments will be charged with too big a burden 
and the veterans will then receive less than 
the best of care as intended by our laws. We 
demand an opportunity to monitor the care 
to be given our mental and tubercular pa- 
tients in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
instead of in city, county, and State institu- 
tions which at best would be inefficiently 
administered, and without any control by 
the Federal Government. Again, where 
would the savings be in taxes? It would 
cost just as much for the maintenance and 
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care of these veterans in these lower insti- 
tutions because they are overcrowded now. 
This influx of a veteran population would 
make conditions chaotic, with the resultant 
loss of medical efficiency and proper care to 
the patient, both veteran and nonveteran. 

The Disabled American Vetrans will con- 
tinue to fight any approach of this sort under 
the guise of tax reduction. We believe that 
the_American people will willingly accept 
the care of the war disabled and the neces- 
sary hospitalization and care of the indigent 
war veterans as a part of the cost of war. 
Congress recognized this responsibility and 
provided for it by laws. 

It is true in the technical sense that the 
majority of our hospitalized veterans are 
admitted for disabilities labeled nonservice 
connected. However, honest medical opin- 
ion will admit that a probable relationship 
of the postservice disease or debility exists 
with the veteran’s service. So, with this 
aforementioned probable relationship who 
can say that those who experienced the 
anxiety attached with the hazards of war 
have not incurred that basic lowered thresh- 
old of fatigue and susceptibility which in- 
vites illness. Since medical opinion may be 
altered with the new policy of the AMA 
this theory may not stand a professional 
argument today. 

One of the strong points made by the 
AMA against the hospitalization of veterans 
was that their investigation disclosed that 
a veteran earning $50,000 a year was found 
hospitalized for a nonservice connected con- 
dition. Now I ask you, how many veterans 
today are making $50,000 a year? The argu- 
ment is unfounded on the surface, and in 
addition, it was later discovered that the 
had been, in fact, treated for a service con- 
nected condition. A second point made by 
the AMA against hospitalization was that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals har- 
bor an army of alcoholics. Now all of us in 
this room know the strict rules by which 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals op- 
erate. It is an established fact that a vet- 
eran will receive an immediate disciplinary 
discharge and not be eligible for readmission 
for 90 days if he displays drunkenness on the 
ward. This charge simply cannot be true 
because the regulations do not permit pro- 
longed hospitalization for such a condition. 
In passing, please let me call your attention 
to the often expressed opinion of the med- 
ical profession that alcoholism is a disease; 
very often the manifestation of a mental 
disorder. Does the AMA now say that a 
disease should not be treated? 


The AMA arguments against nonservice- 
connected cases appears to revolve around 
the issue of ability to pay. Certainly we 
realize that group hospitalization or insur- 
ance plans are available. However, being 
mainly group policies, they are available to 
only those wh employment status serves 
as a prerequisite. The employer or union 
can insure that the group plans are the best 
available for the employees and union mem- 
bers. Yet this takes care of only a certain 
segment of the population. There are pri- 
vate plans available to anyone outside of a 
company or union, but these are usually so 
honeycombed with so many clarifying and 
delimiting clauses that the average policy is 
not sufficient to meet an individual’s need. 
Ability to pay is a misnomer in many cases 
even with the above plans which have limi- 
tations. The average cost for an operation 
and hospitalization at prevailing rates, room 
and board, nursing care, averages $12 a day. 
Medicines, treatments, X-rays, and doctor’s 
visits are all extra. A reasonable figure for 
1 month's hospitalization under these con- 
ditions would amount to $870 a month. The 
average head of a family earns $3,500 per 
year. Where is the ability to pay? 

The AMA makes the claim that veteran’s 
hospitalization programs are nothing but 
socialized medicine. Today we face these 
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continuous increasing cries from one 
or another, “the road to socialism.” Cryj 
socialism is no argument since it is an estab 
lished policy in politics today to label yuu 
opponent with an unpopular title - 
partisan legislation over the years jn 0 7 
State and Nation have caused such things 1 
come into being; social security, Federa) a 
age benefits, employment compensation, 
compulsory disability insurance, and Federal 
aid to education. Is the AMA opposeq to 
these advances and progresses? Then why q 
they feel that taking care of or insuring the 
proper health of the veteran segment of the 
population is another step toward Socialism? 
Let us look at how the AMA people have 
berfefited under the Government aid. Under 
the GI bill, how many doctors have increased 
their knowledge in their chosen field? How 
many ex-GI’s have become doctors under the 
GI bill? Millions of dollars which have been 
advanced in this country for medica] Tes 
search has helped the advance of medicine 
Was this socialism? The generosity of the 
American people, through charitable drives, 
contributed a great deal of money to medica] 
research on cancer, tuberculosis, heart dis. 
ease, crippled children’s research, and 
muscular dystrophies. Would the AMA pre- 
fer that these necessary monies be obtained 
through taxation rather than this support of 
medicine by the people? Let me give you 
the benefit of my own experience with the 
shortsightedness of the AMA. 


Tn World War II, I was one of 50,000 ampu. 
tees and like everyone of them, my amputa- 
tion healed and I found myself ready for an 
artificial arm. I found that since the Civi 
War, no improvements had been made in the 
prosthetics devices field. Now mind you, the 
doctor’s job is not finished with the sewing 
of a stump; he is also responsible for the 
fitting of the amputee with a suitable limp 
and insure the ability to obtain some use of 
the artificial limb. Imagine our dismay when 
we found that the artificial hand was not 
expected to perform any function other than 
to serve as a cOsmetic device; to appear two- 
handed. A heavy cumbersome thing which 
served better hanging in the closet. The 
useful device was a heavy hook which was 
still operated by rubber bands and a heavy 
cable which proceeded to tear the sleeves 
out 6f our clothing. I know the leg amputee 
had only aout three times as many heart- 
aches trying to walk in the crude limbs 
which served no better than the Old fash- 
ioned peg. This was certainly disheartening 
to the new born amputee. However, near the 
end of World War II, the plight of the ampu- 
tee became evident and a newspaperman, 4 
retired officer who was himself an amputee, 
and a few other interested people from all 
walks of life convinced the Government to 
form a committee on prosthetic research. 

This committee was formed by and of 
members unrelated with the AMA, who failed 
to encourage the project and refused it help. 
With the support of Congresswoman EpITH# 
Nourse Rocers, the Army and the Navy, the 
limb manufacturers, this research began. 
The difficulties were tremendous and each 
year was a greater struggle for necessary 
funds from the Congress for its operation. 
At no time did the AMA offer its help, and 
it would have been greatly welcomed, and 
would have been an invaluable aid; yet, 
what are the committee’s results? Its re- 
search programs at the Army Prosthetic Re- 
search Laboratory, Northrop Aviation Corp. 
New York University, the University of 
Southen California, and the International 
Business Machines produced artificial aids 
to greet the amputee of the Korean conflict 
and all amputees which were far superior to 
any available to World War II at the close 
of the war. This work is still going on today, 
and as yet the AMA as an organization 
has not contributed one iota toward the 
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1954 
1 charge that the AMA no longer stands 
american Medical Association, but it 
= to me “against medical advancement.” 
—_ halls of Congress as of this moment, 
as against the AMA are being brought out. 
We know that isolationism as regards to peo- 
le means that the concern of these people 
c for the United States itself. But even 
those people who believe in such a “go it 
alone” thory, would not go along with the 
MA theory of isolationism in medicine. 
csodical research in other countries beside 
our own has brought forth many new and 
constructive theories as regards, for instance, 
cancer. The AMA is now fighting the intro- 
duction into this country of such proven 
research. I point out to you in passing that 
Sir Alexander Fleming, an Englishman, was 
not an American but contributed greatly in 
the advance with penicillin which has bene- 
fted mankind. Sister Kenny, an Australian, 
whose treatment of polio although proven 
peneficial time and time again has yet 
to receive AMA approval. This hierarchy 
which speaks for the medical profession in 
the United States with its dangerous control 
of medical thinking has done more to retard 
medical advancement than any uneducated 
or illiterate segment of our population in 
their refusal to accept medical treatment 
over the years. We as veterans and especially 
in our consideration of disabled veterans, 
which is the only reason for the DAV to be 
in existence, that is our creed, that “our 
mission as @ Disabled American Veterans 
organization is not fulfilled until all our 
country’s wartime disabled, their widows, 
and their dependents, have been ad2quately 
cared for’ recognize as one of our greatest 
adversaries those who speak for the AMA, 
The crucifix of the AMA’s making bears not 
the figure of Christ, but the war’s mangled 
yeteran. Since the days of George Washing- 
ton, it was recognized that the war’s disabled 
became more susceptible to the ravages of 
disease. We feel that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration program of care for the hospitalized 
veteran at times can be improved. On the 
basis of results today, we know that it is the 
finest medical program in the country. We 
have more than 6,300 doctors, 865 dentists, 
and 13,800 trained nurses. This program of 
care for the veteran is without parallel in 
any other nation in the world. The debt of 
honor has been assumed by the American 
people with little or no complaint. The vet- 
eran himself is a taxpayer and yet the AMA 
for reasons best known to itself continues to 
fight the well regulated program of the 
United States Government. It fights the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower on the 
health program which he has offered to the 
Nation. I charge the AMA as being against 
medical advancement because of their own 
self-centered interests and of dictating to 
this Nation what the policies of health and 
welfate should be from their conception and 
their conception alone. The DAV will con- 
tinue to fight the AMA on the issues of dis- 
abled veterans, and I hope all the people of 
this Nation will fight those few who speak 
for the AMA, who resist the health and re- 
seach programs necessary for the well-being 
of our country. 





Let Atom Splitters Alone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Florence Times, of 
Florence, Ala., an editorial reproduced 
from the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
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which is a Scripps-Howard newspaper 
and was one of the newspapers which 
very strongly supported the Republican 
ticket in 1952. This editorial is entitled 
“Let Atom Splitters Alone.” It takes up 
and treats the subject which we have 
been discussing this afternoon, the pro- 
posal to buy extra power for the Atomic 
Energy Commission from private 
sources, 


It refers to the President’s budget 
message of last year when he said it was 
proposed to reduce existing commit- 
ments of the TVA to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by from 500,000 to 600,000 
kilowatts. 

I shall not detail it further, but, in 
brief, it suggests that that is not the 
proper way to treat the matter, and it 
concludes with this statement: 

Let the atom splitters go right on split- 
ting atoms; keep them out of controversies 
where they have no business. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I commend 
it to the careful reading of all Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let Atom Sp.uitTers ALONE 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric 
power generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by the 
fall of 1957, existing commitments of the 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

This, he went on, “would release the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity or 
meet increased load requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appropria- 
ting funds from the Treasury to finance addi- 
tional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal; but we could see it might be a rea- 
sonable way to meet increasing TVA power 
needs. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set in motion by 
@ Presidential order, a scheme which some 
persons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does nothing of the sort. What this order 
does is endanger our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise. 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co., for purchase of 650,000 kilo- 
watts of power to be pumped into the TVA 
grid at Memphis. The new plant of the two 
private utilities is to be built on “made” 
land in West Memphis, Ark., an area once in- 
undated by a great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract, 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis. 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic plant is served by both 
a@ private power company and the TVA. 


Thomas Murray, the AEC Commissioner 


chiefly responsible for the fact that a private - 


company is serving AEC with power at Pa- 
ducah, is one of those who. opposes the con- 
tract the President has ordered. He told 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee that through the contract AEC is 
being used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area. He said 
he could not see how this contract is in the 
interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
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new power it is to buy is not Intended to 
reduce TVA’s commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray’s testimony, 
AEC is being used as a power broker for 
TVA. And this over the opposition of a 
majority of the AEC Board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important purpose— 
important to this country and to all the free 
world. It was created to produce atomic 
(and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we be- 
lieve the President—as Commander in 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to negotiate 
and sign the contract with the private com- 
panies to furnish TVA with electricity. 

President Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, or 
not at all. 

If other agencies need power, let them 
get it through some other means than the 
AEC. 

Let the atom splitters go right on splitting 
atoms; keep them out of controversies where 
they have no business. (Birmingham Post- 
Herald.) 





Strong Forces at Work in Washington?— 
Merchant Marine Forces? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below is some 
recent correspondence from a constit- 
uent of Hudson County, who, for 4 years 
and more, has been trying to persuade 
the maritime officialdom of Washington 
to convert Liberty ships to speedier cargo 
vessels as a step, and a most economical 
one, toward strengthening our merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Baggerud is a brave and persistent 
man. Heisa man with a message. Mar- 
itime Washington knows him as a man 
who will be heard and who will not give 
up until proven wrong. Mr. Baggerud 
intimates that strong forces might be at 
work in Washington likely to sell Uncle 
Sam a costlier bill of goods in strength- 
ening the merchant marine than ap- 
pears necessary. I think Mr. Baggerud’s 
observations noteworthy: ‘ 

Martine Desicn Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.. May 20, 1954. 
Subject: Conversion of Liberty ships. 
The Honorable ALFrep D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Smr: The undersigned wishes again to call 
upon you for help with respect to the con- 
version of the Liberty ships, which the Mari- 
time Administration now is considering, hav- 
ing in mind four ships to begin with. 

At first the requirement was 18 knots speed 
with 8,500 horsepower, which by one source 
was estimated to cost $2.2 million, while the 
undersigned, after having discussed the sub- 
ject both with the Navy and Maritime Ad- 
ministration, in connection with a small yard 
in this vicinity, estimated the cost to be 
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around $1 million, using the now patented 
mixed pressure turbine and double bow. 

Evidently somebody in Washington had 
sense enough to oppose the requirement of 18 
knots speed for these ships involving such a 
high cost, since the Maritime Administra- 
tion recently decided they want a speed of 
between 15 and 16 knots, which I have ad- 
vocated for years. Our estimate for this con- 
dition is $550,000 with 5,000 shaft horse- 
power, or slightly higher if 6,000 shaft horse- 
power is desired, which is impossible to 
match with any other machinery. 

However, I am afraid strong forces are at 
work in Washington to force the Maritime 
Administration to use more expensive in- 
stallations in order to make more money. 
This is entirely unjustified in view of my 
proposition. It would be a crime against 
the country and the taxpayers if they are 
successful. An influential person may be 
able to convince the Maritime Administra- 
tion to use the proposition with the lowest 
cost, which also is the most advantageous in 
every respect. 

I would appreciate being given an op- 
portunity to see you soon in your office in 
Bayonne for some further discussion of this 
subject. 

In this connection I would point out that 
the former Federal Shipyard, in Kearney, 
could be rented from the Navy for conver- 
sion of these ships. It would be an ideal 
yard, and to great benefit for the shipyard 
workers living in this vicinity. 


I am enclosing a copy of the only letter 
I have sent to the present Chairman of the 
Maritime Board, with enclosures, hoping that 
you will have time to read it. Recently I 
also wrote a letter to the Honorable THoR 
C. To.tierson, acting chairman, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, and one letter to the Hon- 
orable JoHN M. BuTLER, chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Water Transportation, United 
States Senate. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MARINE DeEsIGN Co. 
O. J. BaGcrerup. 


May 14, 1954. 
Subject: Conversion of Liberty ships. 
Reference: (a) MDCo letter to Maritime Ad- 
ministration dated January 25, 1954; (b) 
MDCo letter to Maritime Administration 
dated April 21, 1954; (c) MDCo letter to 
Maritime Administration dated April 6, 
1954. 
The Honorable Louis 8. RoTHScHILD, 
Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, 
Maritime Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: This is to call your personal attention 
to one proposal for improving the Liberty 
ships. Ever since the close of World War II 
the undersigned has spent much time and 
money in working out a plan for improving 
these ships in speed, safety, and economy, 
without going to an unduly high cost. The 
cost will be considerably less than any other 
proposition. 

It is felt that with the patented mixed 
pressure turbine, briefly described on the en- 
closed leafiet, and the patented double bow, 
the ships will be suitable in every respect for 
a speed of between 15 and 16 knots as now 
required by the Maritime Administration, 
and which we have advocated for years. 
The double bow will make the ships safer 
than any other cargo ship with a single bow 
particularly when passing through mine- 
infested waters and in ramming of subma- 
an Both inventions are American inven- 
tions. 

With this machinery the ships can be op- 
erated with a Liberty ship crew, without in- 
crease in crew, thus being independent of 
experienced turbine, diesel or gas turbine 
engineers, which may be unobtainable in 
required numbers during an emergency. 
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Even after the war there was a lack of tur- 
bine engineers, while veteran engineers with 
reciprocating engine experience at one time 
were going idle, because so few Liberty ships 
were in operation. While improved, the ships 
will still be reliable in every respect, an ex- 
ample is the liner Stavangerfjord ' mentioned 
on second page of reference (b). Therefore 
the ships can be counted on to be the reli- 
able “working horse” of the merchant fleet 
as they were during the war, but with better 
efficiency and increased speed so that they 
may run without a convoy. A listing of ad- 
vantages is enclesed herewith. 

May it be permitted to express the opinion 
that an all-out steam cperated ship should 
not be converted to diesel, it will be an awk- 
ward combination, unless most of the 
machinery is changed. And then it will be 
too expensive. While it is perfectly sound 
to experiment with one gas turbine installa- 
tion, even after the first one was a failure, 
it would be disastrous to attempt to mass 
convert the Libertys into gas turbine driven 
ships for emergency use. There are enough 
engineers to confirm that. 

Reference (a) contains an outline of pro- 
posed modifications to hull and machinery 
for the purpose of increasing the speed to 18 
knots, a proposition now abandoned by the 
Maritime Administration. 

Reference (b) contains the same proposi- 
tion for a speed of between 15 and 16 knots. 

As will be seen from reference (b) the cost 
is so low that it would pay to convert all 
the Liberty ships and then sell as many as 
desired to friendly countries, thus saving the 
value of the ships and creating needed work 
for the shipyards throughout the country. 
For the proceeds new ships of a more modern 
design could be built, which would be a more 
economical process than scrapping the ships 
and using this proceeds for new building. 

It is understood that 4 ships are going 
to be converted to start with, and in view of 
the advantages of this proposition it is hoped 
and expected that at least 1 of the 4 will be 
fitted with this combination machinery and 
double bow. While 1 turbine maker quoted 
on both the 8,500 s. hp. and the 5,000 s. hp. 
combination without reservations, another 
company refused to quote for reason as indi- 
cated in reference (c). No difficulty in this 
respect is anticipated, however, if the Mari- 
time Administration approves of this propo- 
sition. 

Both the representative of the yard quot- 
ing on the conversion and the undersigned 
would be pleased to come to Washington for 
further discussion of this subject. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARINE DESIGN Co., 
O. J. BaGcErup. 


Liberty ship conversion to the Baggerud- 
Liberty system and double bow has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. It costs considerably less than any other 
proposition, because it can utilize most ex- 
isting machinery. 

2. No experimentation is necessary, be- 
cause it is an improvement of the well-known 
Bauer-Wach system, which was installed in 
about 1,000 ships during the last 28 years. 


4This 36-year-old ship fitted with twin- 
screw Bauer-Wach units in 1932, after having 
lost its rudder last year near the American 
east coast, was able to cross the Atlantic 
without rudder and without further inci- 
dents, due mainly to the excellent maneuver- 
ing characteristics of the B-W combination 
machinery. Fourteen thousand maneuver- 
ings were reported, which normally would 
have taken 5 to 6 years of service. The chief 
engineer did not think any other machinery 
would have been able to stand that. Better 
recommendation for the B-W system could 
not be had. The captain and the chief engi- 
neer were both knighted by the King of 
Norway. 
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3. With its double bow and Practical) 
two independent power plants it wil 2 
safer than any other cargo ship. 1, ina 








war, the gears are damaged, the engine a Hall 
run alone, while in an all-out main turbine earth, 
drive, if the gears are damaged the ship aad enoug 
be crippled. J slow ! 
4. It fulfills requirements as to speeq load that ‘ 
economy, and reliability. As is we!) knows yea & 
the Bauer-Wach system has shown itsely - bread 
outstanding performer, mainly due to th tion t 
dydraulic coupling, which enables the con. is & 8) 
stant torque of the turbine to be “happi well-b 
married” with the variable torque of ths In 
reciprocating engine. This hydraulic trans. found 
mission is now extensively used in many of the 
— applications, also in automotiyg Boyal 
5. Liberty ship crew can operate the plant glimp: 
not dependent on turbine, diesel, or pis that 2 
turbine engineers, which may be impoassibje —_ 
to get in sufficient numbers in an emer. —_ 
gency. No additional crew is necessary. for lif 
6. Can be converted at practically any ship mn ® 
or ship repair yard in the country without the 
drydocking, and in a shorter time than any Fathel 
other proposal. to be 
Any other proposal requiring drydockins o» 
could not be converted fast enough in an bread. 
emergency, due to lack of drydocks needeq we of 
for more important work. piled | 
7. The low cost of conversion makes {t down 
possible to sell the ships, even at a profit, _ 
They may be sold foreign on the condition ne oO 
that they will be used on the side of the = 
United States in case of war, thus saving the rather 
value of the ships and the expense of up. _ 
keep and preservation, It ise 
The Maritime Commission had this to say the wl 
about the system: “From a technical stand. over ( 
point the proposed system for increasing —_ 
the power of the Liberty ships is entire] ones 
feasible.” ' and t 
The Turbine and Gear Branch, Bureau of en 
Ships: “We can see no reason why the sys- to hes 
tem which you have proposed will not be togets 
successful.” many 
Marine Desicn Co, oa 
Jersey Crry, N. J. motlo 
Inclut 
shorts 
riding 
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Give Us Bread co 
an in 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ae 
Or in cer 
HON. LISTER HILL mt 
OF ALABAMA loved 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - h 
ng st 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 a 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as all Sena- — 
tors know, our Chaplain, Dr. Frederick aan 
Brown Harris, has a column in the the pi 
Washington Sunday Star each week. to th 
The articles appear under the caption day: 
“Spires of the Spirit.” I always find consc 
them helpful and timely. There was one that t 
published 2 or 3 Sundays ago which I oe 
thought was especially fine and timely, all pe 
entitled “Give Us Bread.” I ask unani- Wh 
mous consent to have it printed in the wet 
Appendix of the REcorp. , word: 
There being no objection, the article signit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, Whicl 
as follows: — 
Spies oF THE Sprrtr—Give Us BREAD ag 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- econ 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, United man 
States Senate) breac 
From untold millions of shrunken cheeks In 
and pallid lips thunders a worldwide broad- every 
cast—Give Us Bread. Now that distance, imag 
once a wall, is a picture window through what 
which Asia and Africa can see the piled up callo 


plenty of America and Australia, a phrase 








1954 
the world’s best known prayer, “Give 
in > * our daily bread,” becomes a revolu- 


ogan. . 
oe cree millions now know that the 
th, their earth and our earth, produces 
as sh to save all its inhabitants from the 
enoue error of starvation. And with a cry 
— ought to rend all hearts they plead, 
= and demand, “Give us bread.” And 
le means just what it says in the peti- 
tion taught by the Great Galilean. Bread 
js a symbol of anything necessary for bodily 
well-being. Often it means land. : 

In the model prayer of Christianity’s 
founder it is assumed that all the children 
of the common Father are seated around 
one ample table. On the arch above the 
Royal Exchange Bank of London we get a 
glimpse of that universal table in the words 
that are there inscribed: The earth is the 
tord’s and the fullness thereof.” That 
means that all the good things necessary 
for life that are on that table belong to Him 
and to His children. After first praying in 
the hallowed name for that common 
Father’s Kingdom to come, and for His will 
to be done, there comes what seems at first 
to be @ very mundane request, “Pass the 
pread.” As in our overstuffed complacency 
we see and greedily partake of the bread 
piled up before our own plate and then look 
down the table and see others, now in plain 
view, with almost nothing to eat, why does 
not our overabundance choke us? For we 
are not taught to say “Give me bread,” but 
rather, “Give us bread.” 

The Lord’s Prayer is full of social dynamite. 
It is exploding now in violent revolutions of 
the undernourished and underprivileged all 
over the world. A number of years ago a 
missionary left opulent America and went 
over to the Indian part of the universal table, 
and there sat where they sat with meager 
menus. She afterward told, on her return 
to her native land, that she and her family, 
together with the native population, for 
many months had had no bread or potatoes 
or any other starchy food. One night a 
motion picture was shown in the village. 
Included in the program were some American 
shorts. One of them showed a bulldozer 
riding over fields of potatoes, turning up the 
ground and destroying food which could 
have given life to thousands. She said that 
an involuntary outburst of horror and in- 
dignation from hungry people filled the 
rom. And even now there are multitudes, 
in certain parts of the world, through abso- 
lutely no fault of their own—fathers and 
mothers—who see their children and older 
loved ones perishing, knowing that our prob- 
lem here is to find places to store our burst- 
ing surpluses of grain and butter. 

No wonder, with one part of that universal 
table laden high with good things while an- 
other part is absolutely bare, a Christlike 
leader of our own day says he would wish, in 
the present situation, to add another petition 
to the Lord’s Prayer, for us to offer every 
day: “Give us this day the brains and the 
conscience so to organize our economic life 
that the bread which Thou hast already given 
us may not rot or be taken out of circulation, 
but may be distributed to meet the needs of 
all people.” 

When the President of the United States 
was declaring just a few days ago that the 
words “world trade” are so fraught with 
Significance that, for instance, if Japan, 
which now lives largely on our dole, loses her 
only present breakbasket in Asia, she will 
have to turn to Communist trade even to 
live, there in the White House he and his 
economic advisers were hearing the fierce de- 
mands from half a world away, “Give us 
bread—or else.” 

In order really to offer the Lord’s Prayer 
every Christian should ask for a sanctified 
imagination. To be intensely interested in 
What happens to people in New York and 
callous as to what happens to people in 
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Nippon—to care deeply what goes on in 
Indiana but to be utterly indifferent as to 
what fate faces the people in India—is but 
a sign of spiritual blindness. 

George Bernard Shaw, in his Joan of Are, 
makes a bishop exclaim: “Must, then, a 
Christ perish in torment in every age to 
save those who have no imagination?” How 
many terribly cruel things are allowed to con- 
tinue in this world because of a lack of 
imagination on the part of the people who 
could hardly endure to see a bird or a dog 
suffer, much less @ man, woman, or child, 
if such suffering were in the next house, or 
even in the same town with them? And yet 
those very people who are so kind and com- 
passionate regarding their own and those 
near them callously assume attitudes which 
mean tragedy in the lives of other children 
of the same Father. How hypocritical it 
is to prate like Choctaws the well-worn words 
of the Lord’s Prayer if we just interpret them 
in terms of our own well-stocked iceboxes 
and our shelves stocked with packages of 
food and with vitamins, and thus miss the 
implication of that agonizing cry, which our 
comfort and comics cannot drown, which 
now is heard above all other voices: “Give 
us bread.” 

The empty promises of communism find 
lodgment in the empty stomachs of the 
chronically hungry. Point 4, as it is called, 
is America’s partial answer to the Lord’s 
Prayer. What is being done in a dozen parts 
of the earth to help people help themselves, 
with a new understanding of the earth's 
cultivation, is the most vital thing our Gov- 
ernment is now doing about the hunger of 
the world, which, alas, is being harnessed 
to the diabolical ideology of Marxism. Our 
know-how and our show-how can stop com- 
munism in its tracks. We can hit com- 
munistic world designs harder with bread 
than we can with bullets. 

If, as Christians and Americans, we do not 
show concern in this day of destiny for the 
great worldwide outreach for bread we and 
our democracy will pass forever, as have 19 
other civilizations before us. “Give us our 
daily bread.” When the “o” of the “our” 
symbolizes the whole round world of agony 
and human need, America will have taken 
the road over which alone Christianity and 
democracy can march to their coronation in 
all the earth. Bread for the seething hosts of 
suffering humanity is to be the final test of 
our creed. The final verdict will be: The God 
who answers by bread, until all His children 
at a table as long as the earth’s circum- 
stances are fed, let Him be God. 





President Eisenhower Says: “No One Lost 
Yesterday Except the American People” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the House, in recommitting to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill offered by the 
administration to fulfill President Eisen- 
hower’s plan to provide wider and bet- 
ter coverage of health insurance for our 
people was a great surprise to observers 
and Members alike. 

It is unconceivable upon any justifi- 
able basis that such action should be 
taken. The last word on that subject 
has not been said. Wait until the 
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people find out and understand what 
was done to them by the action of the 
House. When they do they will speak 
in terms that will not be misunderstood. 
The full effect of their resentment may 
be felt by some at the elections next fall. 
If such does occur it will be well for any 
adversely affected thereby to remember 
their action in the House yesterday. The 
words of Abraham Lincoln ring as true 
today as when he uttered them: 

You can fool some of the people all of 
the time, some of the people some of the 
time, but not all the people all the time. 


Woe unto those who are unwilling to 
provide the means that will enable our 
people to meet the burden of cost in- 
cident to necessary medical and hospital 
care. Today, the burden of providing 
such in any long-term illness is so great 
that it means financial disaster to many 
families, or, a mortgaging of their fu- 
ture. 

It is no wonder that President Eisen- 
hower reacted bitterly today to the de- 
feat of his health reinsurance program 
in the House of Representatives. We 
are informed by the press that at his 
conference with them today, he told 
them this was only a temporary defeat 
and he would carry the program forward 
as long as he was in office. This is the 
fighting spirit of a true soldier who is 
fighting the cause of the people. This 
is the spirit that brings final victory. To 
such a one a setback such as yesterday 
is never more than a temporary defeat. 

It was kind of the President to further 
say that he did not believe the Congress- 
men who voted against the proposal 
could really have understood it. It was 
characteristic of the charitable disposi- 
tion that he has toward all, This may 
be the explanation. 

The words of President Eisenhower at 
the close of his press conference will 
burn like fire into the minds of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. They were memo- 
rable words, unforgettable words, and, 
words the truth of which cannot be 
denied, words that will linger with our 
people, namely, “No one lost yesterday 
except the American people.” 

I hope the time is not long until the 
wrong done is rectified. 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in today’s issue, July 
14, 1954, of the News, published in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is an editorial that ina 
few words states the issue. It reads as 
follows: 

HEALTH REINSURANCE 

Although Congress has defeated the heaith 
reinsurance bill, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion must not figuratively throw up its hands 
and say, “Well, so much for that.” 

People need insurance against calamitous 
illnesses and disabilities. 

They need good insurance—at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

The bill the House defeated aimed to bring 
that about by setting up a system of Gov- 


‘ernment reinsurance for companies and 


groups (like Blue Cross) willing to try sell- 
ing policies more liberal than those now on 
the market. 

The American Medical Association disap- 
proved of this bill. Apparently that carried 
some weight in Congress. But the AMA's 
attitude should not determine the issue, be- 
cause it would not affect physicians except 
to enable more of their patients to pay their 
bills. 
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If doctors prefer that the number of chari- 
ty patients not be reduced, they have the 
right to say so, but prospective patients— 
who outnumber doctors considerably—should 
be heard as well. 

Aside from the AMA's role, it appears that 
the bill lost because, as Republican Leader 
HaLuteck said, it was too conservative for 
many House liberals, and too -liberal for 
many conservatives. And then, of course, 
there was much of the usual election-year 
politicking. 

The national problems that fathered the 
reinsurance bill still exist. 

They must be solved. 

That’s why the administration should keep 


plugging. 





For Sweep of Imagination, Measured 
Phrase, and Moving Eloquence, the 
Honorable Edward J. Hart Was Mag- 


nificent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Flag Day at a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon in Jersey City, N. J., the Hon- 
orable Epwarp J. HART spoke so movingly 
that tears welled the eyes and cheers 
peeled from the lips, thunderous cheers, 
unashamed tears, of everyone in the 
room. 

Those who recently heard our beloved 
colleague as he eulogized the late Mr. 
Tumulty on the House floor, will under- 
stand the tense emotion engendered by 
Congressman Hart on Flag Day as he 
rededicated the lives, the bravery, and 
the loyalty of all America to the honor 
and glory of the Stars and Stripes, for- 
ever our morning prayer, and our eve- 
ning salute. 

While I have not as yet been able to 
obtain a copy of the address Congress- 
man Hart delivered before the Kiwanis 
Club on that memorable Flag Day past, 
nevertheless, I did receive a most 
thoughtful and exceedingly gracious let- 
ter from a very distinguished and 
friendly citizen of Jersey City, Mr. Frank 
J. V. Gimino, whose letter bears the im- 
pact of Mr. Hart’s address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
deem it a most extraordinary privilege 
to share in the history of recording for 
all time the effect the address of Con- 
gressman Hart had on Mr. Gimino, one 
of his listeners: 

Supreme Lopcr, 
Orper Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA, 
Jersey City, N. J., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. ALrrep D. SIeMINsKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your colleague, 
and my good friend, Ep Hart has just finished 
delivering one of the finest addresses it has 
been my privilege of hearing during the years 
I have been around. 

As you may have heard, he addressed the 
local Kiwanis at luncheon here celebrating 
Flag Day. 

When one thinks of the multitude of 
orators who have spoken upon the same 
theme over the years, it requires something 
more than patriotism to say that such an 
address merits the superlative. 
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Now I know that Ep will think there was 
nothing superlative about what he said 
today. Naturally nothing worth preserving, 
being the modest man he is, and has been, 
during a lifetime of service. It will require 
some persuasion to convince him to recap- 
ture what he said and reduce it to paper. 
Certainly he would not do it sua sponte. 
But he should be asked to do it, if for no 
other reason than to rekindle in those of 
us who are his neighbors and his constitu- 
ents, the faith of our fathers in these days 
when faith in the flag and in the Nation for 
which it stands, is necessary now more than 
ever. 

He will beg off, of course, and tell you 
that it “was off the cuff, fragmentary, un- 
worthy,” etc., etc. But don’t be fooled. 
His peroration, for sweep of imagination, 
measured phrase, and real moving eloquence 
was magnificent. He may talk about how 
limited his time was, etc., etc., but if it had 
not been for the limitation on his time, he 
would never have reached the emotional 
heights he did. . 

You will be doing us all a distinct service, 
your party included, if you will request Ep 
to write what he said and then you insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I only wish I 
were in your shoes to do just that. 

While you do not know me, please do not 
consider this effrontery on my part to address 
you thus. I love the spoken word and when 
one has the opportunity of hearing a prac- 
titioner like Ep Harr—may God keep him— 
talk so movingly, that opportunity becomes 
an occasion never to be forgotten in one’s 
life—to be preserved, if possible, in all its 
pristine glory in a permanent record like 
your official organ. ‘This will only record the 
printed words—silent shadows of a wonder- 
ful, rare moment that once lived—but never- 
theless a record. 

Trusting that you may find it possible to 
cooperate with me in this noble endeavor, I 
am, with sincere sentiments of respect and 
thanks, 

Yours gratefully, 
Prank J. V. GIMrIno, 
Assistant Supreme Venerable. 





Conservation Bloc? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include an article 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on Sunday, June 13, 1954. Iam fully 
in accord with the views expressed by 
my colleague, Mr. Jonnson of Wiscon- 
sin, that there should be a conservation 
bloc in Congress to represent the inter- 
ests of sportsmen. I believe with Mr. 
JOHNSON that such a bloc should be non- 
partisan in nature and that it should 
represent the interests of conservation- 
ists all over the country. The article by 
Mr. Lawrence C. Eklund, of the Milwau- 
kee.Journal staff, reads as follows: 
CONSERVATION BLOC?—JOHNSON URGES ONE 

mn Concress To Protect INTERESTS or 

SpPorTSsMEN 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Formation of a “con- 
servation bloc” in Congress to represent the 
interests of sportsmen was urged last week 
by Representative Jounson, Black River Falis 
Democrat, in a House speech criticizing the 
use of duck stamp receipts for general pur- 
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poses. The Federal duck stamp act was 
acted in 1934 to provide funds for the 
quisition of migratory bird refuges. jou, 
son protested action by the Bureau of 
Budget and the House Appropriations cj 
mittee reducing the budget of the Fish 
Wildlife Service to a point where the gs 
ice, beginning July 1, “will have to dip j 
the sportmen’s duck stamp kitty for $1 99 
000” to maintain the current level of 
ministration. The budget lopped off g¢gq_' 
000 from funds requested for refuges, $110,999 
from what JOHNSON called essentia) 
basin studies designed to help locate 
and water for refuges, $100,000 from law en. 
forcement and $101,000 from research ip 
problems of wildlife management. hen 
the committee chopped off another $463,009, 

JOHNSON supported an amendment fy 
Representative MercaLF, Democrat, of Mon. 
tana, to restore the funds for the water 
fowl program. The amendment was de 
feated by 24 votes. 


LITTLE SPENT ON BUYING 


In debate on the amendment Representa. 
tive THompson, Democrat of Texas, author 
of the bill boosting the duck stamp from 1 
to $2 5 years ago, said it was the intent | 
of Congress that the money be used for ag 
quiring lands for refuges. THOmpPson said it 
was never his understanding that the funds 
could be diverted to other purposes or useq © 
for general expenses in operating the Fish | 
and Wildlife Service. 

Figures provided by JOHNSON showed that 
of a total of $35,839,551 collected since enact. | 
ment of the duck stamp law only $3,403,469 
was actually spent to buy 218,016 acres gf | 
refuge land. The cost of these acres was 
brought up to $6,492,374 because an addi. | 
tional $3,088,684 was spent by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on appraisals, purchase sure | 
veys, and clearance of titles. 

The biggest part of the duck stamp money, © 
$21,246,786, was spent to develop and mains 
tain refuges. Migratory waterfow! research 
cost $3,022,376; enforcement of waterfowl © 
regulations and waterfowl surveys, $3,609,908, ~ 
and the Post Office Department got $577,263 © 
for printing and handling duck stamps. ; 

There was no legal obstacle to spending the 
money this way, but sportsmen and a num- 
ber of Congressmen ‘believe Congress should 
appropriate money for maintaining the ref- 
uges, leaving more funds to acquire more © 
land. 
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CUT OFF AT POCKETS 


“Just as funds are beginning to be avail- 
able for a greatly expanded refuge purchase 
and development program as a result of the 
boost to $2, the administration cuts the pro- 
gram off at the pockets,” JOHNSON told his = 
colleagues. 

“This is not what our duck hunters had 
in mind when they came to Congress 5 years 
ago and said: ‘Here is another $1 apiece— 
use it to assure a continuing supply of 
ducks.’ ” 

Asserting that the Senate is now the only 
hope of sportsmen who want their duck 
stamp money used for the purpose for which 
it was intended, Jounson announced he had 
alréady contacted several Senators to ask 
them to restore the cut in funds. 

JouHNsON inserted into the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a recent Nevada speech by Carl D. 
Shoemaker, conservation consultant of the 
National Wildlife Federation, who urged all — 
sportsmen and conservation groups to put 
the heat on Congress to restore the cut. 

Shoemaker argued that Congress should 
make provision for the development _ 
maintenance of the refuges. 

“When your Uncle Sam buys a post office 
site, an air base, a proving ground, or any 
other facility for the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any one of its agencies it makes 
annual appropriations for its maintenance 
and operation,” said Shoemaker. “Why 
should not this same policy prevail in ree 
gard to wildlife refuges?” 














The Declaration of Independence, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I enjoyed the honor, 
as did many Representatives, of partici- 
pating with my family, friends, and 
neighbors in community celebrations on 
the occasion of the 178th anniversary of 
our Independence Day. 

To every American citizen and to mil- 
lions of people throughout the world, the 
Fourth of July stands for the triumph of 
the ideals set forth in ringing terms in 
our Declaration of Independence. Dedi- 
cated to the extinction of these ideals of 
individual dignity and individual free- 
dom, communism, the organization of 
total conformity, threatens tc enslave 
men instead of make them free. But the 
passionate conviction of the dignity of 
man and his right to liberty is still alive. 

Thus, July 4, 1954, was not only a day 
of commemoration but of renewed con- 
secration as we again resolved to pre- 
serve our heritage as a free nation and 
to help other peoples to achieve our goals 
of democracy. It was of this resolve that 
Ispoke at the third annual Independence 
Day celebration at Warinanco Park, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., on July 5, 1954. Under 
unanimous consent, I include my address 
in the REcORD: 

THe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1954 

Across the length and breadth of our great 
Republic today we are celebrating the anni- 
versary of the greatest milestone in the his- 
tory of freedom—the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. When the fireworks go 
skyward in all their brilliance, they proclaim 
to all that we are still strong, we are still 
free, we are strong in our belief in liberty 
and prepared to defend our great heritage to 
the hilt if need be. 

For 178 years the great principles embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, the no- 
tion of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, have been de- 
fended by Americans. “We hold these truths 
to be self evident,” proclaimed Jefferson. 
And any who have attempted to deny these 
truths have been thwarted. 

Our mid-20th century generation of Amer- 
icans has inherited a burning belief in free- 
dom, but we have also inherited the awesome 
responsibility to lead the free world against 
the onslaughts of reincarnated tyrants, 
dressed up in their 20th century cloak of 
_ communism, fascism, know-nothingism, ma- 
_ ‘terialism, and fear. 

' Today I would like to take one moment to 
look to the future of our great Republic and 
look to our future responsibilities. 

When we talk of the future of America, we 
Might as well talk about the future of the 
World, because today the destiny of America 
cannot be separated from the destiny of the 
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world. The challenge is for us to lead the 
way to peace throughout the world, using our 
basic ideals as the torch to light the way. 
I propose that democracy as an idea is so 
vigorous, so powerful, so beyond comprehen- 
sion in its capacity to improve the lot of 


mankind that it can and will overwhelm. 


communism without warfare. You all share 
my hope, I am sure, because to believe other- 
wise is to lack faith in democracy, to break 
faith with the Declaration of Independence, 
and to abandon hope for the future of the 
world. : 

Distasteful as communism is to me, we 
must understand how it differs from democ- 
racy. The Declaration of Independence 
spells out our ideals. Our Revolutionary 
ancestors said: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” A vital reason for the superiority of 
democracy is the fact that it is fundamentally 
@ moral and religious idea. It is the politi- 
cal embodiment of the Bible. The Founding 
Fathers properly traced our unalienable 
rights to our Creator. 

What, on the other hand, are the esyen- 
tial ideals of communism? Communism 
offers only material promise and subjugates 
all men to the state. The first act of the 
Communists is to destroy the church and 
to abolish any form of religion. They have 
no room for faith in anything except the 
government. Individual rights under com- 
munism are unknown. Life itself can easily 
be taken away by the state. Liberty is for- 
bidden. Pursuit of happiness implies lack 
of patriotism to the Communist. 

The goal of America, this strong America, 
is peace, liberty, and progress. Being a de- 
mocracy, we count that one of our burdens 
while improving our own lot is improving 
the lot of others. Communism, on the other 
hand, is belligerant, aggressive, grasping, 
vicious, and constantly watching for the 
moment to attack, for a show of weakness 
which will permit further conquests. 

A principal danger to us in this country Is 
that we will be diverted from our role as 
leaders of the free world to petty squabbles 
at home. Fear of ourselves is a dangerous 
cancer. It feeds on false doubts about pa- 
triotism, honesty, truth, faith in fellow man, 
and the deeply religious and democratic ideal 
of the dignity of the individual, under God. 

I want to talk for a moment about freedom 
at home and some of the threats to it; I want 
to do this today particularly because we are 
commemorating the greatest document of 
freedom in history—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Faith in America and in ourselves 
is struggling against the demagogs spreading 
fear of ourselves, branding groups of Ameri- 
cans whether they be religious groups, racial 
groups, political groups, or economic groups, 
as traitors. This is a terrible threat to our 
free institutions, If we move on the basis 
of fear, we will become more fearful, more 
likely to adopt extremist measures. 

Now I don’t decry all fears and all dis- 
agreements. Certainly there is justification 
for fear of war, fear of depression, fear of 
communism. And disagreement can be most 
helpful in solving these world problems be- 
cause out of the intelligent debate can come 
solutions. Without some fear and intelli- 
gent debate can come solutions. Without 
some fear and intelligent debate on these 


great problems we might never act to save 
ourselves against these threats. But, for 
heavens sake, let’s not permit fear to seize 
our minds to such an extent that it stifies 
our brain, reduces our reasoning power and 
paralyzes our will to constructive action. 


There are no easy answers to the problems 
in the world today and those-who have easy 
answers are those to be feared most of all. 
The problem of the long, tortuous struggle 
with the tyranny of the Soviet Union is a 
problem which requires patience, diligence, 
self-restraint, and intelligence. 


I know we can meet and overcome this 
problem, but we must have faith that other 
Americans who disagree with us are as hon- 
est and sincere as we are. To oppose people, 
to condemn them, to question their loyalty 
as a political expedient is neither intelligent 
nor fair. The vote is too precious a right, too 
vital to our democracy, to have it stolen by 
dishonesty and by demagogs spreading false 
fear amongst us. 

I have confidence in America’s future. I 
believe we can and will face up to our prob- 
lems, meet them resolutely. I believe we can 
and will maintain our basic structure of free- 
dom and of Nberty—not only maintain our 
heritage but I believe we can and will move 
ahead with the problem of expanding the 
areas of freedom in the world without being 
diverted by the hatemongers and the fear- 
mongers who are attempting to exploit the 
problems we face for their own personal ad- 
vantage. 

We are now the leaders of the free world. 
Leadership for us means more than showing 
our muscle, more than being the policeman, 
more than holding the line. Leadership must 
mean for us to strive to achieve the revolu- 
tionary promises of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These goals are fine for wus. 
Likewise, they are fine for our friends and 
allies. Extending these advantages through- 
out the world is not only a most rewarding 
contribution to mankind, it is the only sure 
way to peace. This is both a political em- 
bodiment of the Golden Rule and also a re- 
payment of our debt to those nations who 
helped us in past centuries, 

You ask, how in the face of Communist 
aggression can we afford to waste our time 
and thoughts on such ideals when there is 
fighting to be done? I reject the thought 
that fighting is inevitable, that the only 
solution to this conflict in ideas is warfare. 
I and my family have known too much of 
war to have faith in it as a single solution 
to the ideological struggle between democ- 
racy and communism. 

I want to be clear on this question of war, 
however. We live in a world where our op- 
ponent uses every conceivable trick regard- 
less of how unfair or ruthlegs. We must be 
prepared for his military efforts, and I be- 
lieve we must contain him at every turn. 
This can be done without risks of world 
war. In fact, unless we do contain him, 
we step closer to world war with all its hor- 
rible implications. 

We should not risk having to fight with- 
out adequate preparedness. In fact, the less 
prepared we are, the greater the risk, be- 
cause the Communists will be all the more 
ready to attack uf’ if we are weak. A power- 
ful Army, Navy, and Air Force are primary 
instruments of foreign policy in this strug- 
gle. We must keep them strong. 
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Even more important to our foreign policy 
is what we do to help other people achieve 
our goals of democracy—life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness. People who are starv- 
ing and sick, people who want work but 
can’t find it, people who have no opportunity 
for personal betterment, regardless of their 
efforts and determination are being denied 
these ideals. To them the claim that com- 
munism provides land, food, and material 
goods in a siren call. 

I am convinced that our free competitive 
system can work wonders for other parts of 
the world. We can go far toward providing 
leadership to relieve the lot of the down- 
trodden, not with vast sums of money but 
with a vigorous program to lead others to- 
ward prosperity. Where unemployment is 
chronic, then that society is sick. We can 
help it recover and grow strong. Where peo- 
ple are hungry, we can relieve their hunger 
with our vast food stocks. When ambition 
is thwarted, when people cannot advance 
themselves, and when tyranny prevails, we 
can be the hope of those unfortunate people 
by exercising our vast powers, without force 
of arms, to lift the yoke of the tyrant from 
their ambition. 

Recently it was said that we would be 
struggling with communism for the next 40 
years. While this was perhaps a casual com- 
ment, it bothers me, because it indicates 
doubts about our capacity to win out over 
communism where communism today has its 
most effective appeal—in the economic and 
politically backward areas of the world and 
among the downtrodden peoples of Western 
Europe. Our material advantages are so vast 
that, without straining, we can easily help 
other peoples in the world to help themselves 
“and not with handouts of vast sums of 
money. 

We have come a long way toward winning 
the peoples of the world to democratic ideas. 
We cannot now tire in these efforts, because 
they mean so much to those we help. We 
cannot risk the destruction and devastation 
of war because we have lost patience with 
our allies or because we lack confidence in 
the revolutionary ideas of American democ- 
racy. We cannot turn back time and forfeit 
our leadership because we thereby betray our 
world leadership and lose our own democracy 
at the same time. 

We cannot now stop our support of self- 
help aid programs because of their cost, for 
that small amount is so slight compared with 
the cost of war. The point 4 program cost 
the United States one-third of 1 percent of 
our annual military costs. 

In conclusion, let me say we have inher- 
ited a great tradition—a tradition of liberty 
and economic progress unmatched in hu- 
man history. So let’s not lose faith, not get 
tired, not relax in our efforts to enjoy and 
improve life, to achieve liberty, and to pur- 
sue happiness. Finally, let’s not forget our 
obligation to carry this religious idea to the 
less fortunate throughout the world. So long 
as democracy offers any superior means of 
overcoming our enemy, we cannot afford war. 
We have the opportunity to remove warfare 
from the world by demonstrating the over- 
whelming advantages and the hope and 
promise of deniocracy. 

We can do this, I believe, by reigniting the 
burning faith and belief and hope that 
marked our forefathers as some of the great- 
est men in history. The struggle between 
freedom and slavery has been long and 
bloody. Many have died so we today could 
enjoy freedom. Many have said with Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Today it is our turn to defend this her- 
itage. I believe we will not only defend our 
freedom but expand it, and I believe this can 
be done without war. Today it is our turn to 
be the leaders of the defense of freedom. 

With the burning belief that our cause is Just 
with the dedication that inspired those who 
fought for the Declaration of Independence, 
with faith in our God, we shall not fail. 
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Editor John C. Sciranka Advocates Erec- 
tion of Monument in Washington Hon- 
oring Saints Cyril and Methodius 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter to the editor 
written by John C. Sciranka, editor of 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom, 
Passaic, N. J., which appeared in the 
Herald News of Passaic-Clifton, N. J., 
on July 8, 1954. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


Evrror HEeRaLp-News: 

Former President Herbert C. Hoover hit 
the nail on the head in his recent speech 
when he said that besides religion, national- 
ism is the greatest weapon against commun- 
ism. It has been proved on many occasions 
that blood is thicker than water. 

Let us take the case of German mission- 
aries in the ninth century who were in- 
vited to the Moravian empire by Emperor 
Pribina. ~Pribina wanted to introduce Chris- 
tiananity to the Slovaks and Moravians. 
He built the first Christian church. But the 
German missionaries insisted on spreading 
the German culture. Although they spoke 
the Slovakian tongue, they insisted on teach- 
ing the people the German language. The 
people stopped going to Christian services 
and the mission was a failure. Emperor Pri- 
bina observed their mistake and asked them 
to leave the country. 

When Rastislav became an emperor, he did 
not want to repeat Pribina’s mistake, so he 
asked for Christian missionaries who would 
speak the Slolvak language. There were 
two such missionaries, now known as 
Sainte Cyril and Methodius. Their mission 
Was a great success. Cyril and Methodius 
celebrated mass in the Slavonic rite. This 
nationalistic trait, as Mr. Hoover observed, 
proved to be magic in spreading Christian- 
ity. 

The writer was told over a quarter century 
ago by the Russian Count Spiridovitch, who 
had an estate on Staten Island, that Lenin 
admonished his Communist followers to 
respect, at least outwardly, nationalists and 
nationalism. Stalin disliked the Slavs, yet 
he followed Lenin’s advice. Communists 
allow books for the spread of their ideology 
to be published in any language as long as 
it serves their purpose. 

The writer advocates the erection of a 
monument of Saints Cyril and Methodius in 
Washington, D. C., as an inspiration to all 
American Slavs in their battle against com- 
munism. The late Count Spiridovitch 
worked for the establishment of the Slav 
Christian federation against communism. 
The United States has presently over 35 mil- 
lion Americans of various Slavic back- 
grounds. They are a great force and a strong 
front against communism. These Americans 
have family ties in various satellite coun- 
tries. Thus they understand better the suf- 
fering of their kin abroad behind the Iron 
Curtain, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, addressing 
foreign language mewspapermen several 
years ago in New York City, called them the 
fitst line fighters for freedom of the op- 

nations. 

This week in most of the Slovak and Slav 
churches throughout the world the feast of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius is observed with 
special celebrations. The Slovaks of the 
Eastern States will meet on Sunday, July 11, 


July 15 


on the campus of Catholic University in 
Washington, where, let us hope, a monument 
will someday stand to glorify the two great 
apostles who converted the Slavic nationals 

JouN C. SciRANKA, : 

Editor, American Friends of Slovak 
Freedom. 
Passaic, 





“Defense in Depth” Study Necessary To 
Help Us Survive Hydrogen Bomb At. 
tack, Says Missouri Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, mr. 
David A. Heller, writing for the Central 
Press Association, a unit of King Fea. 
tures Syndicate which supplies feature 
material to hundreds of newspapers from 
coast to coast, recently wrote an article 
on House Concurrent Resolution 229 to 
which I should like to invite the atten. 
tion of the Congress. 

This bill, introduced by Congressman 
RicHarD Bo.iiine, of Missouri, provides 
for a joint committee to make a study of 
“defense in depth” in connection with 
our defense against possible enemy at- 
tack with atom or hydrogen bombs. 

Mr. Heller’s article points out that we 
‘are lacking in having many necessary 
facts upon which to plan our defense in 
depth, a situation which Representative 
Bo.uine’s bill wouJd remedy. I believe 
this is a matter which deserves thought- 
ful consideration on the part of all of 
us; and, under unanimous consent, I 
= the article in the Recorp, as fol- 
Ows: 


“DEFENSE IN DerrH” Strupy Necessary To 
HELP Us Survive HyproGen Boms ATTACK, 
Says Missourr CONGRESSMAN 


(By David A. Heller) 


WasnIncTron.—If the United States is ever 
attacked by an atomic or hydrogen bomb, it 
is probable that millions of unnecessary 
casualties will meet an agonizing end. Fur- 
thermore, the ability of our Nation to sur- 
vive to fight back is being weakened by lack 
of effective study and preparation for “de- 
fense in depth.” 

That is the warning of Congressman Ricu- 
aRD BOLLING, of Missouri, who declares that 
we are all guilty of sleeping now that we 
may burn for it later—literally. 

Botuine, author of a bill in Congress which 
‘would create a committee to make a new ap- 
proach to the matter of defense against 
enemy attack, granted an exclusive inter- 
view to Central Press to talk about his plan. 

“The American people and all levels of 
their government cannot escape responsibil- 
ity for the dreadful inadequacy of our civil 
defense against atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons,” Representative Bo.uinc, who regards 
us as almost completely unprepared to face 
this sobering possibility, said. 

“Despite the efforts of a few individuals, 
the Federal Government has failed to pro- 
vide the funds and leadership to get civil 
defense rolling. The State and local g0Vv- 
ernment, with a few exceptions, have failed 
to carry forward even the limited program 
possible. And even the American people 
cannot avoid sharing the blame, for most of 
us, like ostriches, have hidden our heads and 
failed to cooperate in taking the steps which 
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day might result in saving our own 
aoe congressman BOuLine said. 

what the outspoken legislator from Mis- 
souri favors is a radically different approach 
to the matter of defense from enemy attack. 
“The failure of civil defense is largely a fail- 
ure on the part of the Government to let the 

ple know of the extent to which an H- 
pomb attack could level our cities,” he said. 

“For example, many of the bomb shelters 
which have been built would seem to be 
worse than useless. We know that the hy- 
drogen bomb can smash down to a depth of 
160 feet—as it has in the Pacific tests. That 
means if we are unlucky enough to be in a 
target area we have the unhappy choice of 
peing evaporated in a bomb shelter—along 
with the shelter itself—or of being evapo- 
rated outside the shelter. 

“we must take effective steps not to be 
around when the bomb hits, and facilities 
must be created to care for the evacuation 
of persons on the edge of the attack area who 
may survive. Our present preparations may 
pe just in the nature of kidding ourselves 
that we’re doing something to meet the chal- 
Jenge, when, in point of fact, they may be 
totally ineffective.” 

“One thing seems certain about an enemy 
A-bomb or H-bomb attack,” continued Con- 
gressman BOLLING. “It’s either going to be 
an all-out blow or it won’t come. The enemy 
knows that if we aren’t knocked out at once 
retaliation will be quick and effective. Un- 
less he thinks he can kill America at one 
blow he’s not likely to strike, It’ll be all or 
nothing. 

“what we need now is facts and more 
facts about defending ourselves against at- 
tack,” Representative BoLLInG, 38, a scholar 
who became interested in politics while 
working as a college administrator, says. 

“My bill would create a joint congressional 
committee on the economics of atomic de~ 
fense. A staff of the leading brains in the 
Nation should begin at once gathering the 
facts that we'll need to know to plan Amer- 
ica’s defense in depth. 

“Such a staff could gather facts to devise 
plans so that even with the fearful prospect 
of a mass attack on our cities with H-bombs, 
it would be impossible to knock America out. 
With that knowledge, the possibility of war 
becomes much more remote. 

“We should find out how it is possible to 
defend ourselves in view of the new destruc- 
tiveness of the hydrogen bomb. Our present 
plans, to guard against the less destructive 
atomic bomb, are now obsolete. 

“It may be that there’s little that we can 
do, but at least we should get the best econ- 
omists and the best brains in the country to 
find out how much we can afford to spend 
for civil defense and how it should be spent. 

“When this idea occurred to me,” Con- 
gressman BoLtine said, “I wrote to some of 
the leading scholars in the Nation, asking 
their advice. Among them were Leon H. 
Keyserling, former Chief of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution. 
I'd like to bring a few words from each of 
them to readers of Central Press client news- 
papers. 

“Mr. Bush said: ‘It would certainly seem to 
me that a study of great thoroughness, de- 
voted to passive defense measures, would be 
highly desirable.’ 

“Mr. Keyserling said: ‘Much more could be 
spent on preparing for disaster without in- 
juring national defense. False economics 
has long stood in the way of what every 
thoughtful and informed person knows to be 
necessary. Therefore, the economics of the 
problem should be proved simultaneously 
with the other p 

“In view of these comments,” Congressman 
BOLLING said, “I think we’d better get mov- 


ing on this matter. It’s later than we may 
think,” 
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OF MINNESOTA 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the National Tribune-The 
Stars and Stripes of Thursday, July 15, 
1954, by Jack Kyle, national legislative 
representative, the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee—Justi’tia Omni- 
bus—Washington, D. C., on the subject 
of H. R. 5380, a bill for the relief of the 
Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans. 

The article is as follows: 

SECOND OPEN LETTER TO MaJoriry LEADERS 

GENTLEMEN: Contrary to campaign prom- 
ises and the sincere and vigorous efforts of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress has 
utterly failed “to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan.” 

While you were authorizing $3.4 billion for 
foreign aid to help pension our former 
enemies and a host of gangsters for making 
war upon the helpless Ethiopians, including 
another $114 million Santa Claus money for 
Harold Stassen to buy tons of Christmas 
presents for foreigners all around the globe, 
the little bill to pension a small group of 
Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans with more than 
150 engagements to its credit has been 
gathering dust in the Rules Committee 
pigeonhole. But, gentlemen, that is just a 
part of the record. 

You have paid more than the lion’s share 
of United Nations upkeep. American dollars 
are paying for—or helping to pay for—no less 
than two foreign wars. You have appro- 
priated money that was actually used for the 
redemption of previously worthless German 
Government bonds. You have voted a few 
more billions in trickle down tax relief for 
the giant corporations. A little item of a 
$25 million a year increase in travel allow- 
ances for roving civil-service employees 
stands to your credit. And let us not forget 
that you have bought enough surplus butter, 
cheese, and eggs to feed Napoleon’s army for 
the next 10 years, most of which will prob- 
ably rot in tax-paid storage. Nor should we 
fail to note the impressive item of several 
hundred million dollars in genuine good old- 
fashioned pork-barrel legislation. In fact, 
gentlemen, the indelible record shows that 
you have looked after about everybody and 
everything at home and abroad except the 
needy veteran. 

If the Rules Committee chairman has 
decided that H. R. 5380 would be improper 
legislation, upon what was that decision 
based? Was it improper in 1944 and 1945 
when every Republican in the House voted 
for similar bills for the identical purpose 
for which H. R. 5380 was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs nearly 13 months ago? 

Really, gentlemen, should it be possible 
for veterans to have their ambitions thwarted 
by the deliberate inaction of a single party- 
controlled policy committee? If so, why? 
We submit that no veteran as such should 
ever be the subject of partisan political 
decisions. Veterans serve the whole coun- 
try and all parties but never as partisans, 
and when a legislative committee reports 
bills for their welfare, every Member of the 
House should have an opportunity to stand 
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up and vote for or against them in the good 
old American way. 

The veteran can’t win when the Rules 
Committee chairman will not so much as 
place his legislative committee approved 
bills on the committee agenda for considera- 
tion, but, gentlemen, we venture to suggest 
that the veterans’ bills now being so han- 
dled could very well be on the agenda of 
several million voters next November. 


QUESTIONS TO LEADERS 


Since the Rules Committee chairman will 
not even answer the inquiries of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the following questions are now directed to 
the majority leadership: 

Of what possible use is the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, or any other legislative 
committee of the House, if the Rules Com- 
mittee chairman is permitted to nullify their 
actions? 

By what criterion does the Rules Com- 
mittee chairman arrive at his decisions to 
impede the enactment of legislative com- 
mittee approved veterans’ bills? Does he 
hold secret hearings of his own? And are 
his legislative qualifications superior to 
those of the 28-member Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs? 

Are that chairman’s views in accord with 
those of the Republican National Commit- 
tee or those of the White House, and is he 
familiar with his party history and current 
platform? P 

Although the few surviving Moro-Leyte- 
Samar veterans have waited for 40 long 
years for some favorable congressional con- 
sideration, it still isn’t too late to extend a 
small measure of lith-hour justice to them 
by enacting H. R. 5380 before adjournment 
this year. Once that bill is cleared by the 
Rules Committee there will not be a single 
vote against it in either branch of Congress. 
Literally hundreds of the people’s elected 
representatives are anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity to vote for it. How tragic it 
is that a single Member of Congress is 
preventing that vote. 

Jack Kyrie 
(For and on behalf of the 1902-14 
Philippine Command Committee). 





Let’s Not Deceive Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Red 
tide sweeps on in Asia while western 
diplomacy continues to parry and obvi- 
ously tries to compromise with the men- 
ace of Communist imperialism. 

Having secured the rich Red River 
Delta under their belts, a prize awarded 
to them by voluntary French with- 
drawal, the Communists are now sweep- 
ing on toward Hanoi. It is not a pleasant 
thing, Mr. Speaker, to read of Ameri- 
cans and other civilians fleeing with an 
alacrity that suggests panic at Hanoi, 
and of course there are increasing signs 
that a Red fifth column awaits only the 
signal to spring into action inside the 
city. 

Soon, we are told, the battle for Hanoi 
will begin. Judging by the resistance 
that has been offered thus far to the on- 
rushing Reds, this is not a very cheering 
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prospect. The Communist offensive 
against this important city comes at a 
time when the French Government at 
home is at what appears to be a per- 
petual crisis, and the disposition of 
western diplomacy seems to be to make 
a gift of a large part of Vietnam to the 
Reds. 


We might do well to pause and ponder 
what the recent French withdrawal from 
the Red Delta in Tonkin, Vietnam, 
meant. Without the firing of a shot, the 
Reds were handed a territory embrac- 
ing some 1,600 square miles, and given 
control over some 24% million of people. 
This region is a rich agricultural belt, 
but, more than this, the action handed 
over free peoples into Bamboo Curtain 
slavery—that is what it amounts to on a 
practical basis no matter how anyone 
tries to sugar-coat the bitter pill. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, a deal is 
being rigged right now at Geneva where 
“peace” for Indochina is being framed by 
“statesmen,” statesmen who are bent on 
coexisting with communism and who 
will endeavor to legitimatize this selling 
out of millions of souls to Red tyranny. 
Mr. Dulles has already been importuned 
to get back to Geneva so that the pres- 
tige of the United States may be utilized 
to give an air of respectability to this 
newest and latest sellout to commu- 
nism. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, does any sen- 
sible, right-minded person believe for a 
second that anyone is going to be fooled 
by all the high-sounding platitudes that 
will be used to cover up this latest chap- 
ter of appeasement? Does anyone be- 
lieve for a moment that the actions of 
Americans fleeing Hanoi will be lost on 
Asia’s teeming millions as the West suf- 
fers the loss of face once more? No. 
When the people of the world see what 
is going on at Hanoi, they will be won- 
dering when it will be Saigon’s turn, and 
how long it will be before Tokyo becomes 
- target for an all-out Communist 

rive. 


That is the logical course of events, 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the West’s soft 
policy toward Communist aggression. 
All of these objectives I have outlined 
are but station stops on the Communist 
drive for world conquest. What a pity it 
is that, in the face of such brutal evi- 
dence, statesmen of the West—men who 
should know the ways of aggression and 
especially the wiles of the Communist 
plunderer—continue to delude them- 
selves that this way of abject appease- 
ment is the road to peace. What monu- 
mental folly, Mr. Speaker. What moral 
blindness. What dangerous policy. 

I wonder how many of our so-called 
western “statesmen” stop to realize that 
in a world threatened by an atomic 
armament race the potentials of Asian 
resources far outstrip those of the West- 
ern World. Let us look to our maps, 
consult our geography, note the rich 
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the East; then let us speculate, grimly, if 
you please, upon what will be the bal- 
of power if, in our poverty of pol- 
icy, we allow the Asian Continent to 
come wholly under Communist rule. 
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The first point in an intelligent, rea- 
listic approach to the global threat pre- 
sented by Communist imperialism must 
be the realization that coexistence with 
communism can only be achieved upon 
Communist terms, and this represents 
victory for the Communists by default. 

Secondly, no matter what the Com- 
munists pretend in the way of coexist- 
ence with the West, they do not them- 
selves believe coexistence to be possible, 
for they are committed to the proposi- 
tion that it is a matter of historical ne- 
cessity that Marxism must eventually be 
triumphant over the West. So, when 
the Communists talk of coexistence they 
are merely using it as a pretext for a 
breather so as to gain time to digest 
their gains and get prepared for the next 
forward push. 

Thirdly, in our diplomatic approach 
to the problem, we must realize that a 
political-moral chain reaction follows 
each and every single set of appease- 
ment toward communism. An action in 
any one place in the world of public af- 
fairs is followed by political reaction 
everywhere else throughout the world. 
Japan, the bastion of the free world’s 
defense in the East, is watching 
closely every development in Indochina. 
So, too, are Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and Pakistan and Iran—all 
of these states feel the political tremors 
es the Red storm breaks over Asia. 
Continued appeasement of Russian im- 
perialism can only react to our ultimate 
sorrow. 

Finally, we deceive ourselves at our 
own peril. We cannot embrace evil and 
— to dwell in peace and security with 
t. 

Mr, Speaker, I offer these suggestions 
for the West, and I commend them to 
the attention of western diplomats in 
the hope that the free world may arouse 
itself from the torpor of delusion and 
the sweet gas of appeasement before it 
is too late. It is even now well beyond 
the 11th hour. 





H. R. 1227 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including in 
these remarks a petition concerning 
H. R. 1227 signed by citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., in my congressional district, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from tommittee 
and support it by their vote. This bill would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic-' advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, and its broadcast- 
ing over radio and TV. We also request that 
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you present the petitions to the House ang 
to have a note made of them in the Concres. 
stoNaL RecorD. 
Mrs. Freeda Irene Premo, Mr. R. A 
Premo, Mrs. R. C. Yonge, Mrs. Blanche 
H. Griblin, Mrs. E. C. Bergstrom, o, p 
Larson, R. W. Childs, Herman Nothiger 
Mrs. B. Waddington, Mrs. Minnie Mc. 
Laughlin, Mrs. D. Hugenberger, Jokn 
P. Voit, Mrs. M. L. Thomson, Geraldine 
E. Moore, Harry A. Moore, Verda A 
Snyder, Minnie A. Cushman, Muurine 
I. Long, Mrs. P. M. Clark. 





Experiment in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress and to the people of this Nation 
an editorial which appeared in the Can- 
ton (Ohio), Repository on Sunday, July 
11, 1954. It seems to me that the writer 
of this article has vividly expressed the 
success of this administation which is 
now being applauded by the people. 

The article follows: 

EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


The prospect of unusual success for the 
Eisenhower administration’s legislative pro- 
gram is being well publicized—and properly 
so. It is part of the party function in a 
two-party system of government to keep 
the public informed about its stewardship. 

But there is a reason for this unusual 
success that does not lend itself to pub- 
licizing. It concerns something the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been doing, 
something not easy to describe, nor easy to 
understand. 

Yet, much of the acceptance of his ad- 
ministration’s legislative ideas has been the 
result of an experiment in Government 
which President Eisenhower began when he 
entered the White House in 1953. He made 
it known he believed in the three-way bal- 
ance of Federal power, and said he would 
not dictate to Congress. 

This pledge, coming after the Truman ad- 
ministration, which had tried to dictate to 
Congress, and the Roosevelt administration, 
which had tried to dictate both to Congress 
and the Supreme Court, was mildly revolu- 
tionary in its implications. There have been 
times when the President seemed to be at 
the mercy of people who hold the view that 
failure to use his power in a personal way is 
a sign of weakness. 

In a republic, the ultimate source of all 
governing power is the people themselves. 
They are sovereign. It never dawned on 
either Franklin Roosevelt or Harry Truman 
that the people’s sovereign power was made 
manifest in the congressional coalition that 
blocked their legislative recommendations. 
It seems to have dawned on Dwight Eisen- 
hower, however. 

He has picked no fight with Congress, or 
with its members. He has made no pre- 
emptory demands, delivered no insults, re- 
frained from off-the-cuff remarks, indulged 
in no squabbling and has done no overt 
politicking to take advantage of political op- 
ponents. He has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess with a legislative by letting 





legislators find out for themselves what their 
constituents preferred; he did not try to tell 
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1954 
them what the folks back home were 
tape dignity he has restored to the White 
House as the symbol of the executive power 
as been enhanced, not diminished, by his 
steadfast refusal to detract by word of deed 
from the dignity which belongs to Congress. 

At the close of the second legislative year 
of his administration, President Eisenhower's 
experiment in republicanism is turning out 
more successfully than its critics ever wanted 
to believe it would or could turn out. 





To Assist Local Communities in Building 
Modern Industrial Plants in Labor- 


Surplus Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD a state- 
ment, which I sent to the chairman of 
the Public Works Committee with re- 
spect to H. R. 9137, a bill to authorize 
Federal loans to assist local communi- 
ties in building modern industrial plants 
in labor-surplus areas. 

The statement follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1954. 
Hon. GeorcE A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I take this op- 
portunity to request action on H. R. 9157, a 
bill to authorize Federal loans to assist local 
communities in building modern industrial 
plants in labor-surplus areas. 


I have a labor-surplus area in my congres- 
sional district, namely Allegany County. 
This community has been listed as a distress 
area for some time and is urgently in need 
of new industry. There is a large surplus 
of highly skilled labor in this community 
which can and should be utilized by some 
progressive industry. 


It has been my experience that in a com- 
munity the size of Cumberland, Md., the 
procurement of sufficient capital to provide 
the required facilities is a major obstacle in 
attracting new industries. I believe that 
this bill offers an excellent solution in over- 
coming this financial obstacle. We know 
that when hardship areas such as Cumber- 
land are given a boost, they react to the ben- 
efit of other areas; hence, there should be 
no objection to the bill. 

The only change we suggest in the bill is 
& provision to insure that proper recogni- 
tion be given the local industrial develop- 
ment groups without any Federal interfer- 
ence of appointment. I think it should also 
be made clear in the bill that a new indus- 
try would not have to be located within the 
city limits of the city which is recognized 
as eligible for assistance, but that such a 
new development could be located at least 
within a reasonable radius of the city limits. 

I shall appreciate it if the Public Works 
Committee could consider this bill as 
as possible. With kind regards, I 


Sincerely, 
DeWrrr 8S. Hypz. 
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This Can I Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 4, the Reverend Harold M. Mallett, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hutchinson, Kans., delivered a most 
timely sermon, one which was appro- 
priate to the day and such a fine ex- 
position of Christian patriotism that I 
hope it will be read by every Member of 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this sermon here- 
with: 





Tuts Can I Do 


“For their sakes, I sanctify myself.” 
17: 12.) 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, of London, tells of 
two elderly ladies having their tea during 
the heaviest days of fighting in World War II. 
One of them, reading a news headline, looked 
up and said, “I see we have taken Tobruk.” 

You would be tempted to smile at the 
“we”"—we have taken Tobruk—but we can- 
not deny this dear lady the experience of 
making herself a part of her nation. 

In the sublime poetry of John Donne, we 
remember that he speaks of himself being 
a “part of the main’”—that not a clod of 
England falls into the sea without it affect- 
ing England. “The bell,” he said, “it tolls 
for thee,” when he was speaking of a funeral 
toll. You are “involved in mankind.” 

Again, Leon Volkov, former Communist, 
and of Russian descent, writing for News- 
week, tells of trying to interview the Rus- 
sian chess players recently victorious in com- 
petition. No sooner had he begun a con- 
versation than a “watcher” would inter- 
rupt. These men were sent along, not only 
to “watch” the chess games but to “watch” 
the players so that none of them would make 
a bolt for freedom, 

So Volkov remonstrated, asking if talking 
chess had anything to do with politics. “Of 
course it does,” exclaimed the watcher. “Re- 
member, we are Marxists and Communists. 
For us, everything is political, including 
chess.” 

Everything you are, do, say, have—every- 
thing—is an expression of patriotism of one 
sort or another. We are followers of, and 
believers in, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and 
in this One, as in no other, was the desire 
to take upon himself the burden of others. 
“For their sakes,” he prayed, “I sanctify my- 
self,” or, as the revised version has it, “I con- 
secrate myself.” 

Look at his world, his nation. Israel had 
long since fallen. Men wept at the wailing 
wall. Hypocrites were in the drivers’ seats 
of religion. Rome was, politically, in power. 
The disciples were wavering and incompe- 
tent. Several parties had sprung up, some 
of them fomenting revolution, others ascetic 
isolationism; it was a picture much like 
present France, too many parties, no unity. 

Yet, in the face of this, the Christ showed 
his colors. “For their sakes”—no matter 
who is in power; regardless of the festering 
troubles; there is something higher than 
anything else which calls me to loyalty. I 
consecrate myself. This can I do. 

“What can I do?” people are asking. Poli- 
tics seem to rule the land, politics and 
money. “What can I do, when laws are made 
so far away in Washington, and treaties are 
signed on boats out in the ocean, or on some 
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. distant shore? I am only one citizen.” 
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To this question I address myself. This 
can Ido. I may be only one, but I am one, 
I cannot do everything, but I can do some- 
thing. What I cannot do, I shall not try, but 
what I can do, God helping me, I will do. 

I adopt for myself a four-point program. 

Point 1: I shall keep myself as able-bodied 
as possible. 

One night some years ago two young sci- 
entists appeared before the City Council of 
New Orleans and told them that if they did 
not appropriate $200,000 to kill the mos- 
quitoes around the city there would be an 
epidemic of yellow fever. The aldermen 
laughed at this idea. How ridiculous to 
wage war on mosquitoes. But the epidemic 
came, and before it was over one of the young 
scientists was dead and three of the alder- 
men who laughed were in their graves, and 
it cost the city of New Orleans not $200,000 
but $50 million and a thousand lives. 

The next time you think that it is quite 
the vogue and up to date to pattern our lives 
on decadent, continental Europe, and espe- 
cially France, consider Marshall Petain’s 
judgment, that the reason France fell so 
readily to Germany was that the people had 
grown soft and undisciplined—they did not 
have the will to resist invasion. 

Beside this, consider that the reason 
France is losing out in Indochina is that 
she cannot find enough ablebodied men to 
replace the officers she is losing in that area, 
and the report recently in Reader’s Digest, 
that 1 Frenchman in 25 will die of alcoholism. 

Let the United States understand this— 
that the Communist youth and the Eastern 
European young people have been recently 
judged the healthiest of the youth of the 
world, 

We are being warned of the decimating 
effects of harmful practices which threaten, 
according to medical reports, to undermine 
the manpower of this country within a dec- 
ade—habits which cause lung-cancer, heart 
disease, high blood pressure—not to speak 
of accidents caused by an irresponsible care- 
lessness. As in a perverted game known 
as “Russian Roulette,” where a revolver bar- 
rel with only one bullet is spun, the trigger 
pulled in a 5 to 1 gamble that the trigger and 
bullet won’t concide, so many are taking 
chances with their health and lives. Our 
country cannot afford even the allowable 
percentile of casualties, 

This can I do. I can resolve in the words 
of the Scout Oath, to keep myself “physically 
strong.” Uncle Sam needs this of me, 
whether I am a soldier, preacher, doctor, 
teacher, merchant, or truck driver. 

Point 2: My devotion to the young people 
of America. 

I’m all for old-age pensions and social se- 
curity and the comfortable retirement, but 
I wonder what all this shall mean, if our 
young people are not saved for Christ, the 
home, the church, the school, and the Na- 
tion, 

Senator McCarTuy and the Un-American 
Activities Committee have missed their big- 
gest scoop. They have been so busy looking 
for Communists in the church, the schools 
and the State that they have overlooked 3 
million people who have entered our country 
in the past year. 

These 3 million are illiterate, do not believe 
in God, our religion, or our constitution. 
They have no respect for the flag, and less 
for our form of Government. They have the 
potential of disrupting our school system, 
and my be a threat to our churches. 

Who are they? They are the % million 
babies who were born to American homes 
last year. 

For this reason, I am concerned about the 
church colleges and the church centers on 
university campuses and the vacation Bible 
schools and the Sabbath schools and the 
youth camps and the YMCA and everything 
which serves our youth, 
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And I am likewise concerned as a citizen, 
about magazines and books, movies, tele- 
vision and radio, and anything which preys 
on the morals and the health and the citizen- 
ship of our United States young. 

This can Ido. I can become a vocal citi- 
gen, and a working Christian for our young 
people. 

Point 3: I think I'll have to be a better 
student and salesman for capitalism. 

When capitalism is on the defensive, it 
will never win. Communism is on the of- 
fensive. Let us stop defending capitalism, 
and start selling it. I know that there are 
some things wrong with capitalism—show 
me something human that could not be im- 
proved. But there is nothing wrong with 
capitalism that could be cured with com- 
munism. 

We could prove, and we have been trying 
to, that capitalism as we practice it has 
produced the highest standard of living that 
the world has ever known, but let us not 
sell it short. 2 

Capitalism has given dignity to a human 
being. In it, an emigrant or a youth, who 
wants to prove his mettle, can start a busi- 
ness, build it up, express the thrilling aspects 
of energy and initiative, and if there is a 
mind to do it, there comes a companionship 
between the boss and the laborer, and in 
many places profit-sharing, stockholding 
employees help make the business stronger. 

And besides, there have been the bene- 
ficent gifts of capitalism. Think of the 
universities, the colleges, the churches, the 
echools, the hospitals, the parks, and mu- 
seums, the foundation funds of the Fords, 
the Rockefellers, and the benevolence of 
many with less capital. 

We live in a veritable wonderland. But 
this is not for our selfish gloating. Let us 
praise God for it, and speak of it in glowing 
terms, and begin to sell what we believe the 
way we should, since we are children of 
Uncle Sam. This can I do. 

Point 4: Ishall remember the God founda- 
tions of this Nation. I shall not take my 
religious liberties for granted. 

I ask you, as you sit in this church, to 
close your eyes and imagine what it would 
be like next Sunday morning, if, as you came 
up the steps, you saw two rough planks 
nailed in an X across the doors, and a sign 
reading, “Regilious Exercises Forbidden.” 

Iam not playing on your sympathies. This 
thing has happened in two-thirds of the 
world. In North Korea alone, 5,000 pastors 
have been murdered by the Communists for 
preaching the way I am this morning. 

Long years ago, Isaiah warned the people 
ef bis country by saying: “The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but 
Israel doth not know; my people do not con- 
sider * * * They have forsaken God, and the 
Holy One of Israel.” (Isaiah 1: 3, 4.) 

I must remember God. This can I do. 

In our church, we have two flags. We 
pledged allegiance to them this morning. 
They are on the same level. The Christian 
flag means that our Nation was founded by 
God-fearing, Christian ptople, and that we 
are a nation under God—a Christian nation. 

The American flag—the flag of the United 
States—is the symbol that here is a home, 
the doors of which are open for the preach- 
ing of the Word. 

You would not have had the United States 
flag, if there had not been that for which the 
Christian flag stands. You would not have 
the Christian flag flying, if we did not have 
the Stars and Stripes. Under these two flags, 
I live, and so do others. 

There are people of racial differences, who 
will want to Know how I, as a citizen and a 
Christian will treat them. For their sakes, 
I consecrate myself. 

There are laborers, farmers, bricklayers, 
the providers of my country, the bulwark of 
the economy, and they shall wonder how, in 
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Christian America, they shall fare. For their 
sakes, I consecrate myself. 

And here is my Government, my Govern- 
ment, and my President, not some man elect- 
ed by some other party, whom I must accept; 
he is my President, Dwight Eisenhower, and 
my Vice President; my Congress, my Gover- 
nor, my Ambassadors; none of them shall rise 
higher than the level of the citizenry. For 
their sakes, I consecrate myself. 

And the Armed Forces, the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Air Force, and all related groups. 
For those who died in battle, for those who 
now serve, so that my home may be secure, 
and my ideals stronger; for those who in the 
future shall bear the military burden. For 
their sakes, I consecrate myself. 

This can I do. God helping me, this shall 
I do. 





Industrial Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a very timely editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s issue of 
the New York Times: 

INDUSTRIAL INFILTRATION 


The House Judiciary Committee has acted 
with courage and wisdom in a field where 
both have been singularly lacking of late: 
How to deal with the internal threat of com- 
munism in the United States. 

Last May Attorney General Brownell, with 
White House approval, sent identical bills to 
the House and Senate which went so far as 
to authorize the actual dissolution and liqui- 
dation of labor unions, business firms, and 
other organizations upon a finding by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board that they 
were Communist infiltrated. The bill at- 
tempted to define this well-worn phrase 
with as little success as might have been 
expected—especially for those who might be 
charged with the administration of the law. 
On July 6 the Senate committee shelved the 
bill on the ground, among others, that even 
the Communist Party itself has not been 
either liquidated or dissolved. The com- 
mittee approved a less drastic measure that 
would require an infiltrated organization to 
register under the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, with a loss, if it were a labor union, 
of collective-bargaining rights and other 
protections afforded by the Government. 

Now the House committee has turned 
down the Brownell proposal completely and 
approved a bill of Representative WattTer, of 
Pennsylvania, to set up a commission com- 
posed of 12 members, 4 each from industry 
and labor, and 4 representing the public, 
with 3 congressional advisers, to study the 
whole problem of security in industry and 
to make recommendations for action to Con- 
gress. The President and the officers of Con- 
gress are authorized to make appointments 
to the commission, which would have to sub- 
mit its report before January 15 of next year. 

We hope the committee will favorably re- 
port the Walter bill without delay, that the 





Senate will substitute a similar bill for the. 


one now on its docket, and that both Houses 
will promptly pass it. The Brownell legisla- 
tion was more like that of a police state than 
of a free democracy, and would have been 
impossible to administer even had it been 
either wise or necessary. 


July 15 


The Supreme Court Decision on Segreg:. 
tion in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when it is necessary tha 
momentous decisions be made and when 
made they must be supported with all of 
the vigor, determination, and energy one 
Possesses. Recently the so-called sy. 
preme Court of the United States ren. 
dered a decision contrary to .all prece. 
dent and former holdings of this Court. 
There was a complete reversal and 9 
turnabout of the law of our great coun. 
try, which makes us realize that we are 
subject to the whims and fancies and 
political philosophy of nine men who 
have constituted themselves as the leg. 
islative, judicial, and executive branch 
of our Government without regard to the 
rights of the people as guaranteed them 
under our Constitution. 

Fortunately, we still have men of 
courage and conviction who are willing 
to meet the issue head on which has 
been created by this fantastic decision, 
In southside Virginia there are several 
outstanding editors of weekly newspa- 
pers who have the courage of their con- 
victions and are willing to stand up and 
be counted on matters of importance to 
our way of life. 


One of these men is Cary P. Flythe, 
president and editor of the Independent 
Messenger, Emporia, Va., who has dedi- 
cated his life to the betterment of man- 
kind, the upbuilding of his section of 
Virginia, and the carrying on of those 
things that make this country a better 
place in which to live. 

On Thursday, July 8, 1954, there ap- 
peared in his paper a very fine article 
explaining the terrible impact and dire 
consequences that can be expected to 
follow as a result of the abominable de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States unless our people are will- 
ing to do that which is necessary to 
combat same. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith that fine 
article by that great Virginia gentleman, 
Cary P. Flythe: 

IMPRESSIONS AND EXPRESSIONS 
(By Cary P. Flythe) 

The first definite step in opposition to the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court requiring segregation in the public 
schools of Virginia to be unconstitutional 
has been taken by the local school board, 
the board of supervisors, and the town coun- 
cll. It is very heartening to know that our 
local officials have the “guts” to come out 
openly and declare that we Virginians do 
not have to submit to the outrageous pro- 
posal of the Supreme Court to mix white 
children with Negroes in our public schools. 
We can fight. We must fight. And we will 
fight. 

Regretfully, many people seem not to real- 
ize what can happen if we do not take action 
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goon. Others have been misled by fuzzy- 

minded theorists or scripture-spouting 
dupes, many of whom seem really to believe 
hat man can improve on God’s plan to 

a the races separate and identifiable. 

I will repeat what I said in this column 
several weeks ago: “I have hundreds of Negro 
friends in this county whom I respect highly. 
l want to see them have the same advantages 
that I have, but for the sake of the ultimate 

welfare of both races, I do not believe a mix- 
ture of both races will lead to anything but 
pitter and tragic circumstances.” Since the 
above quote appeared in this column of yey 
90, I have had a number of my Negro friehds 
come to me personally and tell me that they 
agree with me, and hope, for the sake of a 
continuance of good will between the races, 
segregation will continue. 

We have, in this and other communities 
in the South, an organization that is doing 
more to destroy the good will between the 
white and Negro than the revived Ku Klux 
Klan ever did—and that is the National 
Society for the Advancement of the Colored 
People. They forget that the white race has 
rights and principles for which they will 
fight, and if necessary die for. They will 
tolerate the Negro’s fight for his economic 
rights, but when they teH us that they will 
demand social equality they are treading on 
very dangerous ground, because to all peo- 
ple it is a very sacred -privilege to chose 
social associates and even among the Negroes 
will be found social class distinctions. 

Our too complacent white population in 
the South has accepted outside interference 
by the NAACP and northern radicals, and 
has too often resorted to appeasement in 
matters which affect the relations between 
the Negro and white, until the time has now 
come for a firm and definite stand to be 
taken by the white people in the matter of 
integration in the public schools of Virginia 
as well as elsewhere in the South. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is an at- 
tempt to violate our rights as Virginians. 
And make no mistake about it, the Supreme 
Court decision against our separate but equal 
school system for the white and black races 
is a direct violation of the 10th amendment 
of the Constitution, which says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohébited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Whoever heard of any court having judi- 
cial, legislative, and administrative powers? 
Well, that’s just what your Supreme Court is 
doing. It is the wide opinion that our 
Supreme Court, politically handpicked,- has 
rendered a decision against the South for the 
sake of a handful of votes, which they hope 
will come from the Negro minority. ; 

I personally appeal to our good, honorable 
Negroes of Greensville County to give serious 
thought to the situation now confronting 
both races in the matter of integration into 
our public school system, and realize that 
any changes from the present system might 
bring about unrepairable damage to the ami- 
cable relations now existing in this commu- 
nity between the two races. 

I,would like to point to the new and 
modern Negro high school building recently 
erected and furnished at a cost of approxi- 
mately $750,000 and identical to the one built 
for the whites at the same time. With these 
facilities provided for the Negroes why should 
there be a clamor for integration into the 
public school system? I am afraid that it is 
more of a dream or mirage than it will be a 
reality, because, take my word for it, the 
people of Greensville County are prepared 
and will fight to the last ditch to prevent 
such a situation to exist. There will be no 
intimidation or threats on the parts of the 
whites, it will be a matter of not accepting 
it at any cost. 


Tribute to William J. Jernick, Newly Elect- 
ed Grand Exalted Ruler of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks of 
the United States of America is favored 
in many respects. But our order appears 
to be especially favored in the unim- 
peachable character and outstanding 
qualifications of the men who are willing 
to devote a year of their lives to serve 
as Grand Exalted Ruler. We were more 
than fortunate at the recent Los Ange- 
les grand lodge session in the unani- 
mous choice of William J. Jernick, of 
Nutley, N. J., as chief executive for the 
ensuing year. 

It is not strange that the Order of 
Elks was attracted to such a man or that 
the order appealed to him as offering a 
wide field for useful endeavor. His elec- 
tion to grand exalted ruler climaxes 
Jernick’s 20-some years of membership 
in the Elks. He joined Nutley Lodge in 
1934, and 5 years later was its exalted 
ruler. Then in 1940, he became presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Elks Asso- 
ciation. He entered the grand lodge by 
appointment to the activities commit- 
tee, of which he became chairman. 
Further grand lodge service included 
grand treasurer and grand trustee. 

Eighty-six years have passed since a 
small group of inspired men took the vir- 
tues of charity, justice, brotherly love, 
and fidelity, and bound them into the or- 
ganization of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. The order has grown 
from the modest to the magnificent and 
has increased from a parlor group to 
1,122,803 members. 

Under Bill Jernick’s inspiring guidance 
we may turn our faces to the future, 
knowing our splendid traditions will be 
upheld and that the order will expand 
its sphere of usefulness to mankind. The 
guidance we can expect is well illustrated 
in William Jernick’s acceptance speech 
at Los Angeles. After urging Elks and 
all Americans to plan their thinking and 
living toward the preservation of our 
freedom against the threat of commu- 
nism, Jernick stated: 

If this world had more respect for divine 
guidance, it might have less need for guided 
missiles, 


A charming wife and daughter—Mrs. 
Betty Duffy, of Honolulu—constitute the 
distaff side of the Jernick family. Two 
sons are Elks, Dr. Robert H. Jernick and 
William J. Jernick, Jr. 

Bill Jernick is a resident and former 
mayor of Nutley, N. J. As an executive 
of the Thomas Edison Co. in Belleville, 
N. J., he is devoted to his work in the 
battery division as assistant vice presi- 
dent charge of production. He has 
found time to give unselfishly to com- 
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munity interests and has established 
himself in the confidence and esteem of 
his fellow townsmen, as evidenced by the 
following editorial from the July 8, 1954, 
issue of the Nutley Sun: 

Prive in A Goop NEIGHBOR 


Nutley can but feel a warm glow of extreme 
pride in the election this week of former 
Mayor William J. Jernick to the office of 
grand exalted ruler of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. His election is one 
of those one-in-a-million tributes because 
the Elks’ membership now surpasses 1,125,000. 

The national fraternal society recognized 
early in Jernick exactly the same qualities 
of integrity, honesty, endeavor, and ability 
which we, here in Nutley, recognized when 
time after time we elected him as our mayor. 
His record at the head of our town admin- 
istration was outstanding and his temperate 
leadership, hits calm, fair, and fearless guid- 
ance of the town commission he established 
our municipal government on a high stand- 
ard of honest efficiency. 

For the next year Bill Jernick will travel 
the land because one of the duties of his 
Office is to visit as many lodges as possible. 
Wherever he goés, he can but add to the 
prestige of Nutley. It is with great deal of 
pride and happiness that Nutley will join 
in a “welcome home, Bill” fiesta in the oval 
on July 24 for his is a personality which 
makes only friends, no enemies. To all of 
us he is our good friend, our good neighbor. 

R. E. H. 





Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Tuesday, July 13, 1954: 

SELF-SUPPORTING WHEAT 


If Canadian farmers do not find price sup- 
ports necessary, why has the United States 
Congress retained them? Twice it has post- 
poned its own decision to end the system of 
rigid supports. Wheat is Canada’s big 
crop. But even for wheat its Government 
provides only a very moderate floor—a type 
of support which would come into effect only 
as an emergency measure to prevent disaster. 

The Ottawa Government—like that in 
Washington—also provides a backstop for a 
share of its crop under the International 
Wheat Agreement. But the price is governed 
in practice by the world market. In fact, 
since Canada has to sell so much of its wheat 
abroad, its growers plan on meeting the world 
price. This is in sharp contrast with grow- 
ers below the border who know that Uncle 
Sam will give them about $2.50 a bushel. 

Canada’s wheat has to be self-supporting. 
As the Saskatchewan farmer puts it: “Can- 
ada, highly dependent on world markets for 
its food sales, can’t afford to go in for high 
price supports. You can’t force other na- 
tions to buy your products when they can 
get the same thing elsewhere cheaper.” 

In many cases farmers below the Canadian 
line can produce as cheaply as those above. 
Many of the big mechanized wheat ranches 
of the Northwest could make a profit selling 
wheat at half the support price. Many farm- 
ers would prefer to be free from Government 
supports and controls. But politicians are 
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telling them that they will be ruined by even 
the mild fiexing of prices proposed by Secre- 
tary Benson. A look north across the border 
should help to dispel such fears. 





Freedom for the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New. Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. I submit the fol- 
lowing resolution for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

This resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the Baltic States Freedom Commit- 
tee, represents the sincere and heartfelt 
sentiments of American citizens of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian de- 
scent for the eventual freeing of the 
peoples of these Baltic States from the 
yoke of Soviet tyranny. Every Ameri- 
can citizen, dedicated to the cause of 
freedom, joins in this resolve to continue 
to work for the liberation and independ- 
ence of the great nations of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

I include this resolution in the Recorp 
in order to keep our attention on this 
goal of freedom for the Baltic States 
and to call these specific recommenda- 
tions to the attention of Congress: 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by loyal 
citizens and residents of Estonian, Latvian, 
ang.Lithuanian descent, assembled on June 
13, 1954, at Town Hall, New York City, N. Y., 
to observe solemnly the 13th anniversary of 
the mass deportations from Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania by the Government of the 
Soviet Union and to mark the 14th anniver- 
sary of the brutal and unprovoked aggression 
of the Soviet Union against the independent 
Baltic Republics: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
suppressed their freedom; 

“Whereas the rulers of the Kremlin, after 
having occupied the Baltic States, began 
there a regime of terror, mass arrests, and 
mass murders, and as June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of the Soviet mass deporta- 
tions of citizens from Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania to slave labor in remote districts 
of the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim to 
exterminate and to forestall the national 
struggle for freedom and independence; 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize this ‘incor- 
poration’ of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
into the Soviet Union and continues recogni- 
tion of their lawful diplomatic representa- 
tives in this country; 

“Whereas the investigations of the Baltic 
Committee, which was created in 1953 by the 
House of Representatives on the initiative of 
Representative Cuakies J. Kersten, has 
established beyond doubt Soviet Russia’s 
flagrant violation of all international 
treaties, which she had voluntarily entered 
into with the Baltic Republics, and also her 
disregard for the human rights of the Baltic 
peoples; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29, 1954, a resolution en- 
dorsing the refusal of Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower to recognize the 
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Soviet conquests of Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful sorrow for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, solemnly and vigorously protest against 
these acts of flagrant aggression and these 
inhuman practices of the Soviet Union; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States to initiate an investigtaion of Soviet 
violations of international treaties by the 
Assembly of the United Nations, and of the 
crime of genocide perpetrated in the Baltic 
States, with the object of pressing for the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces from 
their territories; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute encouragement to the Baltic 
peoples in their struggle for liberation, and 
that we pledge our full support to the United 
States in the fateful fight of the free world 
against totalitarian Communist aggression.” 
Battic STaTes FREEDOM COMMITTEE, 
Vatois Ienats, President. 
Mrs. Alice Frey, Secretary. 





New Plan Would Give Foreign Service 
New Lease on Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail, Galesburg, 
Tll., of July 12, 1954: 

New PLAN WOULD Give ForeIcn Service NEw 
Lease ON LiFe 


For some time now the State Department 
has been suffering from a lack of good For- 
eign Service recruits. Consequently any 
plan that promises sensibly to make up this 
lack merits the thoughtful consideration of 
Congress and the country. 

A special committee has come up with a 
proposal that perhaps contains that promise. 
Secretary of State Dulles has approved it, 
and the matter thus is up to the lawmakers. 

What the plan recommends is that entry 
into the Foreign Service be placed on vir- 
tually the same plane of prestige and talent 
as admission into the Army and Navy 
through West Point and Annapolis. 

No special Foreign-Service school would 
be set up, but several hundred scholarships 
would be handed out annually to selected 
students in various colleges. Upon gradu- 
ation, these students would go immediately 
into the State Department and serve a min- 
imum of 6 years: This would assure the 
Poreign Service of a steady inflow of quali- 
fied young men. 

As things presently stand, the number 
who pass the necessary tests is compara- 
tively small, and often these successful ap- 
Plicants have to wait 2 or 3 years for an 
assignment. 

The committee estimates the cost of the 
scholarship recruitment plan at $2 million 
a year. This seems a fairly modest pi to 
pay for a program that may in time do much 
to elevate standards of performance in 80 
vital a sector of Government as the Foreign 
Service. 
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No other agency of Government has 
subjected to such damaging and Constay 
assaults as this one. Indeed, that very { : 
is to some extent responsible for the dig 
culties of recruitment. 

If Congress believes this Department ba 
many times shown gross incompetence 
the Foreign Service level—as one : 
gather from the general tone of Criticisms 
over the years—then the lawmakers Ought 
to welcome eagerly any program which of 
fers seriously to bring qualified personng 
into the Service. 

4 new lease on life for the Foreign Service 
will not alone restore the State Depart. 
ment to a high pitch of morale ang eff. 


* ciency. Many other factors are involved in 


its current low status. But this hopety 
plan could help to build a stouter frame, 
work for the future. 





The Legal Scatterguns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
Pe the Wall Street Journal of July 15, 





THe LeGat ScaTTERGUNS 


Some of Attorney General Brownel!’s bills 
to control subversion and to combat com. 
munism have caught a cold eye in Congress 
and, in our opinion, justly so. For there 
was the look of a scattergun about them. 

It is true that his wiretap bill, which 
this newspaper opposes, probably wil! become 
law in some fashion or other. But it has 
been whittled down in both House and Sen. 
ate, and in the conference committee per. 
haps even more restrictions wil] be placed 
on the use of wiretapping. 

Mr. Brownell’s bills to contro] subversion 
in private industry—such as power plants 
and those engaged in defense contracts— 
and to allow the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, after court action, to dissolve 
any union or private business if it were 
Communist-infiltrated, are dead for this ses 
sion unless the House Judiciary Committee 
reverses itself. ’ 

The bills were written in language that was 
too sweeping. One of them allowed issu- 
ance of orders to bar people from employ- 
ment if there was reasonable ground to be 
lieve they might engage in sabotage, espio- 
mage, or other subversive activities. The 
orders could be issued not just when there 
‘was a national emergency but also in cases 
of threatened disturbance of the interna- 
tional relationships of this country, a state 
of affairs we are hardly ever not in the 
midst of. 

Mr. Brownell’s companion measure went 
even further into determining guilt and 
meting punishment not for what people 
have done, or even on proof that they 
planned to do it, but on the extent to which 
they fit into patterns which could legally 
Classify unions and businesses as Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. But the patterns them- 
selves are unclear, and the proposal did not 
attempt to set forth limits to the extent-to- 
which doctrine. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible to do so; and while this doctrine, 
if adopted into law, doubtless would have 
gathered in some subversives and Commu- 
nists, many innocent people may also have 
been injured in the process. 
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Fen we recognize that it is difficult to pinpoint 
ant s law against a hidden conspiracy and a 
{act dedicated treason. But we do think that to 
if. punish people by the extent to which they 


may be able to do some injury or to author- 
we the invasion of privacy by wiretapping 
js to use legal scatterguns better left to the 
police states most Americans oppose. 








Proposals To Change Rules for Probes 
es Called Illusory 
r EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ful oF 
” HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include an article by David Law- 
rence entitled “Proposals To Change 
Rules for Probes Called Illusory.” I feel 
that Mr. Lawrence brings out some very 
important points that have been over- 
looked in all the discussion and confu- 
sion surrounding the work of the investi- 
gating committees of Congress. I feel 
also that much of this confusion has 
been planned by those who feel that 
they have a particular “ax to grind.” 
The article follows: 


ProposaLs To CHANGE RULES FoR PROBES 
CALLED ILLUSORY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 14.—Maybe the millen- 
nium is just around the corner, but it is 
easy to be deceived about. appearances— 
especially as one notes the wave of right- 
eousness which seems to have swept the 
Democratic Party in respect to the proposed 
rules for conducting congressional commit- 
tee investigations, 

Certainly the Democratic Party Jeaders 
expect to control both Houses in the next 
Congress as @ result of the coming elections, 
so in reality they are advocating changes 
for the conduct of committees to be presided 
over by Democrats in both Houses. In other 
words, the new rules are to be applied to 
Democratic chairmen and committees next 
time, so the spectacle of self-restraint which 
is being presented to the country is one that 
needs examination. For the proposals will 
prove meaningless when the Democrats start 
investigating the Eisenhower regime, which 
they may be expected to do if they get con- 
trol next time. It will be too good a political 
opportunity to pass up. 

RULES OF CONGRESS 


It is amazing how unfamiliar most peo- 
ple are with the rules that govern the con- 
duct of the Congress of the United States. 
Thus, it is assumed that to protect an indi- 
vidual from being smeared all that is neces- 
sary is to adopt a rule applying to the con- 
duct of a congressional committee. The cit- 
izen is presumably to be given an opportun- 
ity hereafter to be notified ahead of time 
about the charges against him in a commit- 
tee, and he is to be permitted—according to 
some of the pious plans—to cross-examine 
those who make the charges. 

But what of the United States Senator 
who gets up on the floor of the Senate and 
calls a citizen a Mar and smears an official 
in the executive branch of the Government? 
No citizen can have the privilege of the floor 
toanswer back. There is no rule that can tie 
the tongue of an irresponsible Senator or 
Representative and, looking back over the 
years, the number of irresponsibles on the 
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Democratic side in Congress equals approxi- 
mately the number on the other side. 


UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


As for the conduct of congressional com- 
mittees, there isn’t a rule being proposed now 
that would prevent the damage done under 
the New Deal administration through the 
covert sending to Capitol Hill by executive 
Officials of information with which to smear 
citizens innocent of any wrongdoing except 
to hold views opposite from the incumbent 
party. ; 

Every Member of the House and Senate 
enjoys a legal immunity from restraint on 
what he says about the citizen. No libel 
law can reach any Senator or Representative 
unless he makes his damaging utterances 
away from the floor, and he is privileged to 
repeat anything he has already said in Con- 
gress or before a committee. 

So those persons who think some kind of 
reform.is being sponsored by those Republi- 
can or Democratic Members of Congress who 
have made high-sounding talks about a sub- 
stantial revision of the rules are being mis- 
led. For it would be absurd if a committee 
were required to notify ahead of time a wit- 
ness who is under fire what the charges are 
aginst him. Such a witness could, through 
his lawyer, hamstring the committee in- 
definitely and provent it from getting at the 
truth. 

Alger Hiss or his attorneys could have 
easily checkmated the House committee if 
all the data possessed by the committee had 
been turned over to him in advance or if 
he had been allowed to cross-examine wit- 
nesses. 

PURPOSE OF COMMITTEES 


Another illusion rather widespread is that 
the congressional committee has no legiti- 
mate reason for existence except to gather 
information for legislative purposes and that 
to expose individuals who are guilty of 
wrongdoing not yet covered by any law is 
somehow only an executive function. 

There are many hundreds of persons who 
have escaped detection because of the statute 
of limitations has run on their acts, yet they 
have been engaged in Communist Party ac- 
tivities which are close to moral if not legal 
treason. The congressional committee is the 
only vehicle through which they oan be ex- 
posed before their fellow men. It may be 
true that they cannot be prosecuted because 
no laws were in existence when they com- 
mitted their improper acts, but Congress has 
a right to administer the punishment of the 
fullest publicity unless they repent and assist 
the Government in running down others 
guilty of the same wrong practices. To say 
that the fifth amendment was put into the 
Constitution to protect a citizen against self- 
incrimination is correct, but it is not correct 
to say that this constitutional provision 
permits a man to conceal information about 
the criminal acts of his friends or acquaint- 
ances. Yet that’s the main reason why the 
fifth amendment plea is heard so often. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES 


There are, of course, desirable changes 
which can be made, and some committees of 
the House years ago adopted enlightened pro- 
cedure. Some improvement in thé situation 
can be made by making the rules uniform, 
but there is no remedy against abuse by a 
Senator or Representative of his congres- 
sional immunity. 

Far more damage is done to the public 
welfare by Senators or Representatives who 
in small groups block consideratiom of needed 
legislation or who filibuster at the close of a 
session than by any infringement of com- 
mittee rules by overzealous chairmen. Maybe 
the facts of congressional life will some day 
leak out to the people and they will discover 
that, with all its faults, the Nation possesses 
an effective system of checks and balances 
especially in protecting the rights of the 
minority in the legislative branch of the 
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Government and in checking up on the in- 
tegrity of the operations of the executive 
agencies. Graft and corruption in the execu- 
tive agencies can easily-be concealed if come 
mittees of Congress are not given full infor- 
mation by employees interested primarily in 
the public welfare. As for compliance with 
the rules of self-restraint and fairness by in- 
dividual Senators or Representatives, the mil- 
lennium, hasn’t arrived, so changes in the 
written rules are not as important as they 
are cracked up to be. 





Ike’s Self-Made First Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Hertford County Herald, of 
Ahoskie, N.C., July 13, 1954: 

Ixe’s Se_F-MADE First TEAM 


“Ike and his first team came up the hard 
way,” an article in a Republican Party news 
release informs us. “Most everyone knows 
that President Eisenhower came up the hard 
way; that when he was a boy he carried news- 
papers, mowed lawns, and worked in a 
creamery to help support the large family,” 
says the article. 

Then the article goes on to explain that 
“most members of Ike’s first team also are 
self-made men, executives who have worked 
with their hands as well as their brains.” 

Vice President Nrxon, for example, helped 
augment his family’s small income by work- 
ing as a grocery boy and in a gas station. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson once 
worked 60 hours a week for $3, putting in 
10 hours a day as an office boy. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
was born on a farm and grew up on it. At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell also had a 
newspaper route when he was a boy. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field left school after the eighth grade to go 
to work in an automobile factory. While 
still in grade school, Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay went to work to help out 
his family. He drove a butcher’s wagon, 
sold newspapers, and worked as a janitor for 
$35 a month. Secretary of Labor James P, 
Mitchell was an errand boy during high- 
school days. 

This is all very admirable, we say, and we 
appreciate the Republican National Commit- 
tee’s effort in bringing it to our attention. 
But it leaves terrible doubts in our mind and 
brings serious questions to the fore. 

If Ike’s “first team’ came up the hard way 
and presumably knows the lot of the work- 
ingman, why then is their first interest now- 
adays to serve “big business” above all? 

Why does Mr. Wilson think that “what’s 
good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try?” Why is Secretary of the Interior Mc- 
Kay trying to give away our precious natural 
resources to a selfish few? Why is Secretary 
of Agriculture trying to plow under évery 
third farmer? 

It’s an odd thing. There was Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, scion of Hudson River aristocracy, 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He 
was the greatest champion of the working- 
man and the great mass of American people 
of this century. 

And there’s Adlai Ewing Stevenson, son of 
wealthy parents, educated, as was Roose- 
velt, in the exclusive schools, He continues 
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this vital concern for the vast majority over 
the favored few. 

It’s an odd thing. And if we are to draw 
conclusions from the experience of Ike’s “first 
team” on one hand and the great Democratic 
Party leaders on the other hand, we'll take 
the “aristocrats.” 

Those who worked themselves up to the 
top seem to have forgotten the folks they 
used to work with. 





West Texas State Parks Ready for 


Tourist Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, even Senators are beginning now 
to project their thoughts ahead to vaca- 
tion time. I hope my distinguished col- 
leagues will consider including my State 
of Texas in their vacation plans. We 
have much to offer. 

A recent article in West Texas Today, 
official magazine of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, gives a brief 
word picture of some of the attractions 
offered by State parks in the area served 
by the West Texas Chamber. This ar- 
ticle was written by Gordon K. Shearer, 
very able director of the Texas State 
Parks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from West Texas Today be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Strate Parks in West Texas READIED FOR 

Season’s Tourists 


(By Gordon K. Shearer, director, Texas State 
Parks) 


State parks in west Texas have come in 
for a major share in improvements for the 
benefit of visitors this year. 

Abilene State Park has had all its buildings 
repaired and repainted and its attractive 
swimming pool cleaned and repainted. Lat- 
est reports from the park show that the lake 
has the most water it has ‘had since 1941. 

During the dry period there was a heavy 
toll on the trees in the popular picnicking 
park. While all dead trees have not been 
removed the dead timber that might prove 
hazardous has been removed. 

The main red stone concession building 
has undergone repair of the erosion of its 
walls and has been prepared for special seal- 
ing treatment expected to prevent further 
erosion. Materials have been ordered for 20 
new picnicking units. 


Balmorhea State Park offers the tourist 
this year reefed shelters in a camping area 
paralleling the watercourse running eastward 
from San Solomon Springs. In the older 
part. of the park, repairs to the walled swim- 
ming pool are nearing completion and new 
walks about the pool are being installed. 
The work is being done in sections so that 
use of the pool is not being interrupted. 
Along with this work, the pool design has 
been changed to stop the growth of vegeta- 
tion in a portion that formerly lacked suffi- 
cient water circulation to keep it clear. A 
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sunken garden will replace the former slug- 
gish part of the pool. Cabins have been 


redone and given rubber tile flooring and ~ 


rapid progress has been made on the land- 
scaping. Regrading of the areas about the 
buildings has been completed making it pos- 
sible to water the lawns properly. The bath- 
house has been repaired and an improved 
basket system installed for swimmers. 

Nearby Indian Lodge in the Davis Moun- 
tains has a widened roadway now nearing 
completion and the general appearance of 
this mile-high vacation area has been im- 
proved by repairs to the buildings that for 
many years were used as a geology camp. 
Additional parking space has been provided 
for guests at the lodge. In the building 
itself all baths have been tiled. 

Thirty-Sixth Division State Park on Lake 
Brownwood for this summer has all its cabins 
equipped with electric refrigerators. Bath- 
rooms have been redone in the cabins. New 
14-foot metal boats, new picnic tables and 
additional buildings for the group area are 
other innovations. Removal of old structures 
used during the park construction has great- 
ly improved appearance of the park. 

The park road to Inks Lake and Long- 
horn Cavern has been retopped from High- 
way 29 near Buchanan Dam to the entrance 
of Inks Lake State Park, and repaired from 
that point to its intersection with U. 8. 281 
between Burnet and Marble Falls. At Long- 
horn Cavern added rest rooms have been in- 
stalled to meét the needs of holiday and 
weekend crowds. Buildings at Inks Lake 
have been repainted and repaired. 

Palo Duro Canyon’s scenic railroad is ex- 
pected this season to draw many times the 
crowds that it attracted during the trial 
months it was operated last year. The rail- 
road is not a toy or kiddies ride, but the 
world’s longest narrow gage scenic line that 
gives it patrons views of Triassic Peak, the 
Spanish Skirts, Coronado’s Trail, Indian 
relics and other features of the canyon that 
cannot be viewed so closely from the auto- 
mobile road. The train carries up to 10 pas- 
sengers on a round-trip ride of 22 minutes. 
A public address system directs attention to 
the points of special interest. 

MacKenzie State Park at Lubbock con- 
tinues to be one of the beauty spots of West 
Texas, Its fine growth of planted trees is 
increasing in size each year. Continuing 
development under a long-term agreement 
with the city of Lubbock promises to keep 
this area one of the most-visited recreation 
spots in the State. 

Possum Kingdom State Park on the Brazos 
River has been overhauled for this season 
and with the return of the river to normal 
depths is expected to be one of the leading 
fishing resorts. 

Tourists will be specially pleased with a 
new blacktopped road that leads to the crest 
of Big Spring State Park with its wonderful 
view of the surrounding country. 

Fort Griffin’s herd of Longhorns has now 
grown to be an excellent display, as inferior 
animals have been culled. There are plenty 
of big horns to admire but the herd has been 
developed not for freak horns but to retain 
the various types of Longhorns that once 
ranged west Texas. 

Bianco State Park has largely recovered 
from the flood damage of 1952. New plant- 
ings of cottonwoods are expected soon to 
take the place of those destroyed by the flood. 
Damage to the road crossing and dam has 
been repaired. 

Additional sanitary facilities are counted 
upon to permit more camping at popular 
Garner State Park this summer. A new well 
is counted on to overcome a water shortage. 
Air cooling for the restaurant and complete 
overhaul of the cabins and particularly their 
plumbing are part of the new work there. 





July 15 
Wheat Acreage Allotments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIvg3 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today} 
received a letter so wholesome ip jt 
Americanism and s0 full of the origing 
courageous spirit of our forefathers thg 
I felt all members of the Congress shoyy 
have an opportunity to read it. 


Portrayed in this letter is the plight o 
a lifetime farmer who has sought noth. 
ing from his Government, but the right 
to farm his property.’ Through no ag; 
of his own he now finds himself ham. 
strung by Government regulations ang 
frustrated in pursuing his lifework. 


In this letter is the simple forthright 
truth as to what is happening under oy 
fixed parity program, spoken by a patri. 
otic, unselfish American. 


Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I am now including a letter 
from a constituent farmer in Washing. 
ton, N. J.: 


WasnhIncTon, N. J., July 12, 1954, 
Representative WiLL1aM B. WIDNALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wonder if you could do some. 
thing to help many New Jersey farmers and 
myself on this Government wheat acreage 
regulation which I feel is very unjust to 
many a farmer who does not sign up toa 
certain wheat acreage or to penalized and 
threatened in various ways. 

I am a man 63 years of age and have 
farmed all my life and have considerable 
acreage and depend mostly on grain farm- 
ing for a living as the soil I have is more for 
raising grain than anything else I am able 
to grow, and we have an ordinary average 
dairy and grind our own feed from the grain 
we grow, and also have a number of chick- 
ens and prepare the feed for them as much 
as possible as to save expenses s0 we can pay 
our honest bills and make a living. 

I do not believe in farm subsidies or sign- 
ing up for anything I believe is wrong and 
unjust in principle for our Constitution of 
the United States of America is supposed to 
defend every citizen who is asking or seek- 
ing justice and living a good life. I have 
always felt we were supposed to be living in 
the land of the brave and free, but I am 
thinking I will have to change my mind un- 
less we can do away with so much regula- 
tion and interference when we are trying to 
do our very best as citizens. 

We as farmers should depend on ourselves 
as to farm management and less Govern- 
ment interference. The time is fast com- 
ing when most farmers will go bankrupt if 
they have to contend with such interfer- 
ence as we have now, and it is getting al- 
most impossible to do our farming without 
nearly every day someone coming around 
and giving us orders as to what to do or 
not to do. 

A successful ideal farmer must be on his 
own and manage his own farm if he is do- 
ing the work, and grow whatever crops he 
believes is best for his welfare and feed for 
livestock; otherwise, he is not a farmer 
@ business of its kind, but becomes as & 

man himself and does as he is told, 
is not freedom as I see it. 
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My farm taxes are nearly $1,000. The in- 
urance and upkeep and other expenses are 
: eat on account of inflation and is becom- 
ing higher every year, that it makes one 
pecome entirely discouraged and give up and 
many farmers I have talked with feel as dis- 
couraged a8 Ido. So much of our discour- 
agement comes from overregulation and we 
are puzzled to know what to do for the best. 
No corn was planted this year by us. Now 
we are told we cannot sell the wheat when 
harvested or use it for feed and fined for 
overacreage $1.12 a bushel. I only have 16 
acres in and they booked me for 22 acres. 

I have a heart condition and worked so 
very hard all my life and now such doings by 
the Government officials completely upsets 
my way of life, and many other farmers of 
your congressional district feel about the 
game way as I do. 

Only a certain few farmers of our district 
signed up 4s to acreage for they grew no 
wheat to speak of at any time. There is 
nothing more beautiful than a field of ripe 
wheat on any farm and with a little air 
moving the wavings of the wheat, it becomes 
like a golden ocean moving wave upon wave, 
day and night. This has all become a part of 
my life’s pleasure to watch the growing of 
the harvest. 

There is not too much of anything grown 
in this world in the line of food but what 
can be used somewhere. Today thousands 
of people are starving to death in Europe 
and Asia for want of good food. I am willing 
to donate my entire wheat production to 
these starving thousands if our Government 
would see that something is done to get the 
wheat of overproduction where it belongs, 
for God wants none of his loved ones to 
starve. We could put an end to communism 
by giving them plenty to eat from free 
America and God would bless America. God 
does not want food wasted of any sort for 
Christ gathered up 12 baskets of bread and 
fish after the repast. So we all suffer from 
the doings and regulation of man when 
things become unreasonable. 

You as a@ Congressman from New Jersey, 
I hope will see our point of view. So many 
farmers feel as I do but are afraid to speak 
to their representatives in Government de- 
partments to protect them. 

Our country is over regulated by too many 
men running around in everybody's business 
and doings and here is just where dictator- 
ship springs from and makes for interference 
in such a degree that the average person 
becomes confused. 

If I stand alone I will, but as long as I 
live I want our great Constitution of United 
States of America to protect each one of us 
with justice. 

I believe in every American farmer run- 
ning his own farm to the best of his ability 
and making the best of his own manage- 
ment and consequences without outside in- 
terference. It should not be necessary for 
any farmer to sign up for anything he does 
not approve of. When a man can’t raise 
wheat for his own use, I would call this 
dictatorship, 

All the wheat raised in New Jersey is 
mighty small in comparison to the western 
grain farmers and for my part I can’t see 
why the Jersey farmers’ wheat needs regula- 
tion at all, for much of it is used for feed by 
the farmers themselves. 

Congressman, the farmers will soon be 
voting on this wheat acreage again for next 
year’s production, but hope you will see that 
fair justice is done for the farmer who does 
not wish to sign up for sake of free American 
principle, To fine a man $1.12 per bushel 
for grain he raised on his own farm by his 
own hard work, I feel is against our con- 
stitutional rights and we are no longer free 
men if this order should be carried out. 
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Hope you will fully consider our letter 
and do something in Congress so the wheat 
penalty will not be carried out. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wir11aM R. WooLverron. 
James A. STULL, 





Don’t Push France Too Hard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am glad to include in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor in its issue 
for July 13, 1954, entitled “Don’t Push 
France Too Hard.” 

This is right in line with my thinking 
and with the stand I took in the House 
recently against the provision in the 
House foreign aid bill which attempted 
to force France to join the EDC and left 
no flexibility for the President and the 
Secretary of State in their “agonizing 
reappraisal” and their efforts to arrive 
at some other solution of the French and 
German problem as France was not will- 
ing to surrender its sovereignty to join 
the EDC. 

The editorial follows: 

Don’t PusH France Too Harp 


We are glad that Secretary of State Dulles 
is going to Paris to consult with Premier 
Mendes-France and Foreign Secretary Eden. 
We hope he will decide to go on to Geneva 
to help them find out whether Premier Chou 
En-lai and Foreign Minister Molotov will 
support any settlement on Indochina that 
France can accept with honor. 

For sound reasons the United States hopes 
France will ratify the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty. For sound reasons also the 
United States would like to see effective re- 
sistance against communism continued in 
French Indochina. But has not Washington 
been pressing France rather harder than is 
wise or reasonable on these two subjects? 

In London, American and British officials, 
perhaps largely on American initiative, have 
completed a draft agreement in which they 
hope France will join—though Paris has not 
been consulted in the drafting—to give West 
Germany the degree of sovereignty contem- 
plated in the Bonn “peace contract” of 2 
years ago. 

This is part of a search for an alternative 
if France fails to ratify the EDC pact, to 
which the sovereignty agreement originally 
was tied. That search leads almost ines- 
capably toward a national army for Germany 
and membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 

But France has something to say about 
these matters. It can refuse to agree to 
German sovereignty ahead of EDC. If the 
United States and Britain should go ahead 
to grant self-rule in their zones of occupied 
Germany, France could maintain the present 
status in its zone, thus adding a partition 
of West Germany to that already unhap- 
pily existing between it and the Eastern or 
Soviet Zone. And any one member, such as 
France, can prevent admission of a new mem- 
ber into NATO. The mood of France is one 
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which calls for tactful persuasion rather 
than a bludgeon. 

Meanwhile the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration in Washington to send a top-level 
representative back to the conference on Asia 
at Geneva has not accorded well with Ameri- 
ca’s position of leadership in world affairs. 
It has tended to weaken the diplomatic po- 
sition of the French and at the same time to 
imply they should stand up more strongly to 
the tide going so badly against them around 
Hanoi. 

Is this realistic diplomacy? Is it a way to 
strengthen France in Europe? Or is it a con- 
cession to campaign-year politics which re- 
fuses to face facts and to a group whose 
conscious or unconscious policy toward com- 
munism at the moment seems to be to fight 
to the last Frenchman? That sort of policy 
will not maintain respect for American lead- 
ership. 

Americans clearly have decided, and 
doubtless wisely under all the circumstances, 
that they do not want to throw American 
manpower into the struggle between Viet- 
nam and Vietminh to save what is left of 
Indochina. Frenchmen apparently feel they 
cannot be strong both in Europe and in 
Asia, and wish an armistice in the Orient if 
one can honorably be obtained. 

In every other context it has been argued 
that western diplomatic solidarity is impor- 
tant. Is it not worth finding out whether 
the French can obtain a peaceful settlement 
that will salvage at least some part of Indo- 
china from threatened Communist inunda- 
tion? To fail to stand beside the French at 
Geneva in seeking a cessation of hostilities 
may be to invite worse disaster for the people 
of Indochina than by being willing to nego- 
tiate. 





Borrowing Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of July 13, 1954: 

Borrowine Tax Curs 


The insistence of the present administra- 
tion upon increasing the debt limit to bor- 
row the money to pay for the tax cuts it 
has forced and is forcing through Congress 
is a complete reversal of the position taken 
last year. 

But while the administration has reversed 
its earlier position that balancing the budget 
should come ahead of tax cuts, it has now 
reverted to the position which has been his- 
toric with the Republican Party since the 
days of President Grant. 

That position is that the Republican Party 
always yields to pressure from its contribu- 
tors. That pressure is always exerted for 
big favors and immediate favors. 

For many years, and until as recently as 
the Hoover administration, a principal pres- 
sure was for high tariffs. That pressure re- 
sulted in unconscionable tariff acts when 
McKinley succeeded Cleveland and when 
Harding followed Wilson. But the recipients 
of tariff favors weren't satisfied for long either 
time. Still higher tariffs to replace those 
already far too high were enacted during the 
Harding and Hoover administrations. 
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In recent years, however, there have been 
many Republicans who have not been inter- 
ested in high tariffs. The great pressure has 
now been shifted to tax cuts, but a special 
kind of tax cuts, for wealthy taxpayers. 

In 1946 the Republicans elected majorities 
im both the House and Senate. When the 
80th Congress met, the late Senator Taft was, 
as President Eisenhower was in 1953, for bal- 
ancing the budget before reducing taxes. But 
Senator Taft shifted his position as President 
Eisenhower has done, and the 80th Congress, 
which found a surplus in the Treasury, left 
@ deficit. 

Of course pressures have not been confined 
to taxes. High tariff advocates are still pow- 
erful in the Republican Party and have pre- 
vented any effective action about tariffs. 
There have been favors for oil companies, 
private power companies and others. One 
pressure group is involved in the proposed 
increase of the debt limit. The Eisenhower 
administration wants to keep.a minimum of 
86 billion in banks without interest. That 
desire is the real issue in the debt limit fight. 

So, in order to be sure of not using the 
money now used by bankers, who get it with- 
out paying interest on it, the administration 
wants to borrow the money to pay its tax 
cuts. 





Public Housing for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Congress reconvenes next Jan- 
uary I intend, if returned by my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Ili- 
nois, to introduce a bill for Federal aid 
in the construction of old-age rest homes. 
I am giving notice of my intention now 
in the hope that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle during the intervening 
months will give serious thought to per- 
fecting a program of public housing for 
the aged that will meet with universal 
acclaim. I invite my colleagues to join 
in sponsoring the legislative measure 
pointing such a program. 

The housing shortage and the result- 
ant high rentals are harshly severe on 
retired men and women trying to exist 
on small pensions, annuities, and assist- 
ance grants. The number of persons 65 
and over is rapidly increasing. Present 
housing conditions, with few homes 
available with sufficient rooms, are mak- 
ing it more and more difficult for chil- 
dren in their prime to give comfortable 
shelter to aged parents. It is a field in 
which the Federal Government should 
be immediately active, taking up the 
good work already starting in a few 
States on a local level. 

The program envisions a certain, and 
I hope it will be an adequate, number of 
new units of public housing especially 
built and maintained for the aged. This 
will be separate and apart from the 
present public housing program, which 
it will augment and with which it will 
not be in conflict. 

It is my thought that the units should 
be convenient to the communities hold- 
ing sentimental attraction to the occu- 
pants and in which their families and 
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friends reside. The planning of the 
homes would provide the maximum of 
safety and the minimum of requirement 
for climbing and other physical exertion. 

In the two Congresses of which I have 
been a Member I have served on the 
Banking and Currency Committee. Dur- 
ing the 4 years covered by my congres- 
sional service I have lived with the hous- 
ing problem which, as the Members 
know, is in the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. I have been distressed that 
greater progress has not been made. Un- 
fortunately, the housing shortage and 
the inability to put comfortable roofs 
within the financial reach of many of 
our people remains America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic problem. I shall continue to de- 
vote myself to the task of aiding in 
achieving a sound solution to that prob- 
lem. I bespeak your hearty cooperation 
on the phase relating to the housing of 
the aged. I hope and pray that on that 
phase there be complete unanimity. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article from the Daily Calumet: 

Attorney Alfred O’Connor, of South Chi- 
cago, has made public the text of a resolu- 
tion calling on Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to provide old age rest homes for 
America’s elderly citizens. The resolution 
was adopted at the recent State convention 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

South Chicago Aerie, No. 1358, of which 
O’Connor is a member of many years’ stand- 
ing, first adopted the resolution. Later it 
was approved by the northeast district of 
the lodge. O’Connor now plans to present 
the document at the national convention. 

“The Eagles fostered old-age social secu- 
rity pensions, which are now law,” O’Connor 
said. “We now seek to provide housing fa- 
cilities for the elderly folks of America— 
within their means to pay for their own 
maintenance and support in healthy, fire- 
proof homes.” 

Here is the text of the Eagle resolution 
sponsored by Mr. O’Connor: 

“Whereas there are old-age rest homes 
maintained and operated in various parts of 
the country in many cities, towns, and vil- 
lages throughout the United States wherein 
elderly men and women who receive old-age 
assistance or are living on a pension or other 
modest income are required to seek a place of 
residence where they do not have room to 
live with their children due to present crowd- 
ed housing situations throughout the coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas many of the present old-age rest 
homes are practically boardinghouses and 
are virtual firetraps and many of them 
have burned down, killing their elderly oc- 
cupants and which are unsafe and not fire- 
proof; and 

“Whereas many of the present privately op- 
erated old-age rest homes charge large and 
exorbitant fees from $100, $150, and $200 
per month, and in many cases their charges 
are so exorbitant that even the sons and 
daughters are desirous of assisting their par- 
ents financially, they are unable to do s0; 
and 

“Whereas many of the men and women 
who desire to live in decent housing may 
need nursing or medical care from time to 
time and the money they receive from pen- 
sions or social security or other modest in- 
come is not sufficient to enable them to 

secure proper living quarters wherein they 
could pay their board, room, and mainte- 
mance on money they are receiving from 
such sources, and; 

“Whereas there is a housing shortage in 
the United States and the Government * * * 

has done nothing to enable our elderly men 
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of America find clean, health 

safe homes in which to spend their deci», 
tng years and there is a dire need to furnic, 
old-age rest homes and to construct Public 
housing or to construct old-age rest homes 
in various parts of the large cities where 
elderly men and women could live in the 
communities and neighborhoods wherein 
they have spent their lives and there is need 
of construction of such housing as Old-age 
rest homes, and * * *: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles urge the Federal, State, and loca) gov- 
ernments to establish old age rest homes 
throughout the various cities, communities 
and villages of America to be owned, main. 
tained, or operated by the Federal, State, anq 
local governments to furnish housing facijj- 
ties and safe, healthy, and clean living quar- 
ters under the care, maintenance, manage. 
ment, and supervision of the Federal, State, 
and local governments and they be urged to 
pass legislation for the construction, main. 
tenance, and operation of old-age rest homes 
throughout the United States of America 
and in various communities of our large 
cities, towns, and villages to enable the elder- 
ly men and women of America of modest 
means to have clean, healthy, and safe hous- 
ing facilities and homes in which they can 
spend their declining years, within their 
means and ability to pay for their own care 
and maintenance; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State convention of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles be urged to 
pass a fitting resolution for said purpose and 
the Grand Aerie convention of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles at their next annual con- 
vention be urged to pass a resolution in 
favor of construction of old-age rest homes 
and requesting Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments to cooperate in accomplishing said 
purpose by appropriating proper funds and 
passing legislation for the purpose of ac- 
complishing such housing facilities.” 





Churchill Encouraging Reds To Ask for 
Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

CHURCHILL EncovuraGine Reps To Ask 

For Sxy 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The same day that brought the text of Sir 
Winston Churchill's foreign policy speech to 
the House of Commons brought a Paris re- 
port to the effect that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were asking a staggering price for al- 
lowing the French to stop the fighting in 
Indochina. 

And small wonder. For in that speech—a 
report on his visit to President Eisenhower— 
Britain’s wartime Prime Minister expressed 
two thoughts that could not but encourage 
the Reds to ask for the sky. 

Explaining his satisfaction over President 
Eisenhower's acceptance of British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden’s desire for peaceful 
coexistence of the Communist and non- 
Communist powers, Sir Winston continued 
with relief : 

“What a vast ideological gulf there is be- 
tween the idea of peaceful coexistence vigi- 
lantly safeguarded and a mood of forcibly 
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extirpating the Communist fallacy and 


sy.” 
nerey NOTHING TO FEAR 


In other words, Britain’s Prime Minister 
ereby assures the Communists that they 
e nothing particular to fear from the 
western countries, who have decided to re- 
main purely upon the defensive. In other 
words, Moscow can order & whole series of 
Koreas, each in a new promising spot. 

If one succeeds, then the Communist Em- 
pire spreads by another country or part of a 
country. If it fails, the Communists can—as 
in Korea—suggest calling the whole thing 
off with the virtual certainty that the Amer- 
icans and Britishers will be only too happy to 
have an end to fighting. 

of the punishment that should overtake 
every aggressor, not a word or even a hint. 
Why, then, should not Red China’s su- 
premely astute Chou En-lai take advantage 
of every opening, demanding more and ever 
more for anything approaching a local set- 
tlement? For of a basic settlement the Com- 
munists have to date not even hinted, re- 
maining true to their belief that in the long 
run coexistence between Communists and 
non-Communists is—in Lenin’s words— 


unthinkable. 


h 
hav 


STEP FARTHER 


But Sir Winston went a step farther. He 
confessed his reasons for advocating the kind 
of policy that, when followed by Neville 
Chamberlain toward Adolf Hitler in 1938, 
made the Churchill blood boil. 

It was, Sir Winston stated, a description 
of the results of the first hydrogen bomb 
explosion that caused him to seek a meet- 
ing with the American President. Obviously, 
the English statesman was appalled, though 
why he should have so suddenly been 
shocked is not apparent. Most schoolboys 
have known since 1945 roughly what the 
new explosive weapons could do. 

Anyhow—as he told the House of Com- 
mons—the new search for peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Communists “is a recognition 
of the appalling character which war has 
now assumed.” In other words, the western 
countries must henceforth seek to avoid war 
even in circumstances in which formerly 
they might have felt it necessary. 


Obviously such an attitude cannot but 
reassure the Communists and confirm them 
in their present policy of aggression. 

“But isn’t it true that the prospect of a 
new world war, not only with atom bombs 
and hydrogen bombs but conceivably with 
the newest chemical and iological weapons, 
is enough to make the most stouthearted 
shudder? Have not the Russians themselves 
insisted that under such circumstances 
‘peaceful coexistence’ must be sought?” 

These things are true. Unfortunately, the 
Communists to date have not deviated one 
hair from their long-planned, indeed, essen- 
tial, policy of expansion. 

In fact, one of the Chinese Reds—I think 
it was Mao Tse-tung himself—remarked that 
China “is impervious to superweapons.” 


UGLY PROSPECT 


Here, in my Judgment, lies the imprudence 
of Sir Winston’s confession. Communists 
are almost bound to put it together with 
Britain’s readiness to see the French sacri- 
fice half or all of Indochina in order to let 
Britain remain at peace. 

And they are going to say to themselves 
that if Britain and the United States are 
ready to drop any plan for liberation of 
captive peoples and, indeed, to sacrifice still 
other peoples lest they start a superwar, 
then Red Russia and Red China can continue 
merrily to enslave people after people—or 
at least never to yield an inch of their stolen 
gains. This is not a pretty prospect. 

Sir Winston may consider this a wrong 
interpretation of his statement. But it 
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seems to me the one which most politically 
informed individuals are bound to reach. So 
small wonder the Reds are asking in Indo- 
china that “staggering price.” 





Shortchanging of Food Producer Is 
Indicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an excellent article by 
Louis Bromfield on the current farm 
situation: 


SHORTCHANGING OF Foop Propucer Is 
INDICATED 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


The price paid to. the food producer today 
is actually as low as, or lower than it was 
10 to 15 years ago, while the cost of virtually 
everything the producer buys, from fertilizer 
to machinery, has increased from 50 percent 
upward. Much food, including dairy prod- 
ucts and especially milk, is being sold today 
at a figure below the actual cost of produc- 
tion. 

Cornell University estimates that behind 
every dairy cow there is an average invest- 
ment of $6,000, yet in most areas of the 
country today the farmer is getting 7 to 8 
cents a quart for drinking milk which sells 
for 22 cents a quart upward. The great pro- 
portion of the cost to the consumer goes, not 
to the hard-working producer with his heavy 
investment, but to the milk truck driver, the 
processor, and the distributor. 

About 2 years ago the writer acted as mod- 
erator on a national network of 13 1-hour 
radio programs dealing with the actual costs 
of food and how they were apportioned. 
Included in the panel were a consumer, a 
farm economist, a producer, a processor and 
distributor, and a representative of the un- 
ions concerned in the processing or distri- 
bution of specific food commodities. 

Two important facts, perhaps startling to 
the average consumer, emerged. (1) That 
the farmer received only a small percentage 
of the consumer’s cost (his average return 
on all food commodities is today about 43 
cents of the consumer’s dollar and on many 
commodities, such as milk, far below that). 
(2) That the American housewife not only 
has the cleanest, the finest quality, the best 
packaged food in the greatest variety of a 
housewife anywhere, but she also has the 
cheapest food in the world. The standard 
of costs chosen was the only one that has 
any real validity—the percentage of the 
family budget spent for food and the amount 
of work time required to buy a pound of 
food. 

There are other facts that may seem start- 
ling—that the total investment in land, live- 
stock, machinery, and buildings represented 
by agriculture is larger than the total in- 
vestment in industry, and that 50 percent 
upward of the citizenry derives, directly or 
indirectly, its employment, income, wages, 
and purchasing power from an agricultural 
base. Food is still the Nation’s biggest in- 
dustry. 

Behind these facts lies another which is 
vital to our prosperity and even to the main- 
tenance of a moderately stable economy— 
that 'when the farmer is making no money 
and cannot go to town to buy a radio, an 
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automobile, a tire or a gallon of gasoline, 
our whole economy starts into a tailspin. 

The whole vaunted prosperity and living 
standards of this Nation are founded upon 
a delicate balance which involves internal 
markets and self-sufficiency and coexistent 
prosperity of both agriculture and industry. 

When agricultural purchasing power de- 
clines and finally collapses, the rest of the 
Nation’s economy goes along with it. If you 
doubt this, you might check with the auto- 
mobile and agricultural machinery indus- 
tries. They can give you a quick, authentic 
answer to what poor prices and a poor share 
of the consumer’s prices and a poor share of 
the consumer’s price to the food and fiber 
producer mean to industrial profits, divi- 
dends, employment, and wages. Nobody 
knows this better than the intelligent union 
Official. Industries and unions both benefit 
by direct and indirect subsidies which, if 
added together, would equal or surpass any 
amounts spent in maintaining agricultural 
prices. 





Growth of Abilene, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an Associated Press dispat«h pub- 
lished in many Texas papers recently 
told the inspiring story of a Texas city 
that refused to become a ghost town 
after the end of World War I brought 
the closing down of a large military 
establishment there. 

The city is Abilene, Tex. The story is 
about what citizens of Abilene have done 
to keep their city moving forward. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Associated Press dispatch be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Snyder (Tex.) Daily News of 

. July 11, 1954] 
ABILENE Was CaLLEp Guost Town 10 Years 
Aco—Now Look 

ABILENE, Tex., July 10—A half-smoked 
cigarette lay crushed and browning on a tar 
street sprinkled with sand. And nobody 
cared. 

It was a pathetic salute to the end of an 
era. And some said the end of a town. 

For the tar street was one of hundreds 
that crisscrosed vast Camp Barkley. And 
in mid-1945 the vast base was closing down. 
The thousands training there were mostly 
gone. The thousands that ran the big mili- 
tary camp were leaving. 

With them went the multi-million-dollar 
payroll that supported scores of war-born 
shops and stores; kept apartments and 
rooms and every kind of available dwelling 
filled. 

Abilene, the ghost town, wrote news- 
papers and national magazines 10 years ago. 
Before and after pictures of streets showed 
why. 

But Abilene didn’t go back to being just 
another easygoing little town, a ghost of 
its World War II self, said the city’s news- 
paper. 

The Abilene Reporter-News, with button- 
popping pride, told what it did do in a series 
of stories. 
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They said: 
Abilene has a population now of about 
55,000 and is gaining about 2,000 persons a 


It’s become the hub for vast oil activity 
in west Texas. 

Its skyline is changing, spreading out and 
up as new buildings zoom skyward. 

The troops are coming back—with con- 
struction of a $70 million Air Force base now 
under way. 

The newspaper figured 5,000 to 6,000 homes 
had been built in Abilene since the end of 
World War Il; that $65 million had been 
spent in all types of construction. 

In 1950, when the city’s population was 
gome 45,000, the population increase over 
1940 was figured at 71.2 percent. But the 
newspaper quotes figures to show this figure 
is way out of date. It figures, too, that the 
new air base will have a payroll that will 
support 35,000 persons. It says new super- 
highways and boulevards now in the plan- 
ning will bring in more business—and more 
people. 

The city got the Strategic Air Command 
base located at the site of the old Army 
airfield by laying out $895,000 to acquire 
needed land. Groundbreaking ceremonies 
were held on the base site September 25, 
1953. 

The latest project for the skyline is the 10- 
story Citizens National Bank Building. 

The latest manufacturing or distributing 
firm to make the city district or regional 
headquarters is the Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

In its series of stories, the Reporter-News 
made it clear: Abilene’s the darndest “ghost 
town” you ever saw. 

In an editorial, the Reporter-News said 
the closing of Camp Barkeley was really 
beneficial to the city, because: 

“Hundreds of families had been forced 
to live in chicken coops and hovels, because 
there was no material for new homes and no 
manpower to build them. When the tem- 
porary residents moved out, it left room for 
more and more families to move out of poor 
quarters into better ones until the chicken 
coops were empty.” 

To keep pace with its postwar boom, the 
paper said the city’s government had been 
running like a scared rabbit. 

It said highlights of extended public 
service were: 

Construetion of 6 new schools and 2 
more planned. 

Two new fire stations and added equip- 
ment. 

Paved street mileage brought to 134 miles 
and building of a million-dollar municipal 
airport. 

It said bank deposits now were $67,056,000, 
compared to mid-1944's $31,589,000, when 
Camp Barkeley was going full blast. 

Postal receipts are up from $263,049 in 
1944 to $377,317. 





Need for Revision of the Immigration 
aad Citizenship Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a recording on 
the subject of our immigration and 
citizenship laws, made by me for the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
— ae “Our Friend in 

ashington,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SenaToR LEHMAN 

Our policy on immigration and citizenship 
should be of the deepest concern to every 
American. It involves and affects not only 
aliens, but also millions of naturalized 
American citizens. It directly affects even 
native-born citizens. It affects the prestige, 
standing, and leadership of the United States 
in the world abroad. Each of you who hears 
this broadcast is affected by what is com- 
monly known as the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Do you know, for instance, that under our 
present laws a native-born American citizen 
can lose his American citizenship, auto- 
matically, if he goes abroad and works for 
a foreign government? Recently, I am told, 
there was the case of a native-born American 
who was denied his citizenship status be- 
cause at one time he had worked for the 
Mexican National Railway, which is owned 
by the Mexican Government. 

A number of native-born American citi- 
zens were deprived of their citizenship be- 
cause they enlisted in the British Royal Air 
Force during World War II. Hundreds more 
were deprived of their citizenship because 
they voted in a foreign election while resid- 
ing abroad. 

These are but a few examples of the man- 
ner in which the McCarran-Walter Act oper- 
ates with regard to native-born American 
citizens. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is, of course, 
much harsher, much more cruel and un- 
reasonable with regard to naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens and, of course, with regard to 
aliens, both here and abroad. A naturalized 
citizen may be deprived of his citizenship 


for acts for which a native-born citizen is . 


not punishable and, of course, an alien may 
be deported for a crime committed 30 or 40 
years ago even though he has since then 
continuously led an exemplary life. 

There are so many bad features in our 
present law on this subject that I could not 
even begin to enumerate them. Our present 
law discriminates against Poles, Czechs, 
Greeks, Scandinavians, Spaniards, Italians, 
Lithuanians, Hungarians, and many others. 
It discriminates against Negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, Koreans, Sia- 
mese, Indonesians, and others. 

These discriminatory features are built 
into what is known as the national origins 
quota system, the basic feature of our im- 
migration law. Under the national origins 
quota system we select aliens for admission 
into the United States, not on the basis of 
their individual worth and suitability for 
American citizenship, but rather on the 
basis of their national origin. Moreover, in 
regard to Europeans we discriminate in one 
way: in regard to Asiatics we discriminate 
in another way. For Europeans, we base ad- 
mission on place of birth. For Asiatics, we 
base admission on racial ancestry. In my 
opinion, these discriminatory devices are 
impossible to justify. 

We cannot pretend to be a nation under 
God, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, when our immigration laws plainly 
discriminate against certain races and cer- 
tain nationalities. We cannot pretend to be 
the moral leader of the world, preaching the 
gospel of democracy, when we~do not practice 
what we preach. 

You may be sure that the Communists are 
making good use, in their propaganda, of the 
injustices and inequities in our immigration 
laws. They delight in pointing out the 
differences between what we practice and 
what we preach. 

But I do not say that we should revise our 
immigration law just because the Commu- 
nists make propaganda out of it. True 
morality demands that if we are to revise our 
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law, we must revise it because it 
do so. 7 ts 

Do you know that American consuls 
abroad—low-paid and minor officials of our 
Government—have the absolute right t, 
deny a visa to any alien who wants to come 
to the United States either as an immigrant 
or a visitor? There is no appeal from the 
decision of these consular officers—not even 
to the President of the United States. Their 
decision is final and absolute. 

If an American citizen is denied the right 
to bring into this country a sack of potatoes 
from abroad, he can appeal to the courts 
right up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But if he is denied a visa for pi 
mother, wife or child who happens to be an 
alien, he has no right of appeal whatsoever 

I believe with all my heart that these laws 
now on our statute books should be sub- 
stantially revised and overhauled. I am not 
alone in this view. President Eisenhower 
has strongly and repeatedly advocateq the 
same thing, just as President Truman did 
before him. This is not a question of Politics 
It is a question of morality, justice, and 
equity. 





The Labor Problem in the Shipbuilding 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, one of 
the important considerations too often 
overlooked in discussions of shipbuilding 
problems by the Congress is the matter 
of shipyard labor. These workers are a 
highly specialized group—they cannot be 
recruited overnight, or trained in a few 
weeks, or even months. 

With so many bills pending to author- 
ize needed ship construction—and so 
many of the shipyards about ready to 
close, or already in a standby condition, 
for want of contracts—I believe a word 
of caution regarding this phase of the 
maritime situation would be in order. 

I ask unanimous consent therefore 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, two articles from the CIO 
News of July 12, 1954. One is entitled 
“Shipbuilding: Congress Is Throwing 
Away Its Greatest Asset, the Skill of Its 
Workers,” the other “Danger of Losing 
Skilled Workers Is Told by Union, Navy, 
Management.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SuHrpsurtpine: Concress Is THrowinc Away 
Ivs Greatest ASSET, THE SKILL oF ITs 
WorRKERS—ARTISANS SENT TO NEW FIELDS 
BY JOBLESSNESS 

(By Fred Ross) 

“I’m sure of a job every day,” said Alfred 
Thomas, a former Baltimore shipyard worker 
turned salesman. He explained why 
he would not return to his former job. 

“If I had gone back to my old job,” he con- 
tinued, “I would have been called back and 
off three times since I was fur- 
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make as much money as I made in the 
and if I get a better route I will earn 
more because my commission will increase.” 

is the price Congress is paying for 
failure to pass several bills that would aid 
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merchant marine—the fourth arm of 
defense that played a vital role in two world 
wars and Korea: 

Thousands of skilled workers are going to 
other industries where they are assured of 
more job security. 

During the peak of World War II, some 
1.37 million workers were employed in the 
shipbuilding industry. According to the 
Maritime Administration, employment in the 
industry dropped in May to about 100,000. 
The latter figure included manufacturing of 
canoes, motorboats and even pots and pans, 
these latter an acquisition of one shipyard, 
according to the CIO shipbuilding workers. 

An adequate merchant marine is vitally 
needed today. The United States will not 
pave it unless Congress acts soon. 

The Germans sank scores of our merchant 
ships in World War II. The Soviet Union 
presents & greuter threat today. 

In a recent interview, Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, who as chief of naval operations, is 
the Navy’s top planner and its representative 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that Russia 
has some 375 submarines, many of the mod- 
ern long-range type. 

Carney said that the Soviet Union is build- 
ing more submarines, that she already has 
more than Hitler had, and that she could 
make “some effective challenge of the vari- 
ous sealanes.” . 

Clifford N. Parry, Jr., executive secretary 
of Local 24 of the CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
at the Key Highway repair yards of Bethle- 
hem Steel, in Baltimore, said that the 
trained workers needed to build and repair 
the ships necessary to meet the Soviet threat 
are rapidly going to other industries. 

He quoted John M, Willis, general mana- 
ger of Bethlehem Steel yards in the Balti- 
more area, who said that it takes 10 years 
to train a first-class shipyard mechanic. 

Parry said that seniority lists furnished 
by the company for the Key Highway yard 
alone indicated that in 2 years some 1,250 
workers had left the industry. 

Many IUSMWA-CIO members at Bethle- 
hem’s big Fore River yard at Quincy, Mass., 
in New York City area shipbuilding facilities 
and in the Baltimore area report themselves 
disgusted with the lack of security in the 
industry. 

But let them tell the story. 

Laid off again after slightly more than a 
year’s employment, Pete Sorrentino, an- 
other Baltimore skilled shipyard worker, is 
living on unemployment compensation. 

Father of 5 children, he said his unem- 
ployment check does not begin to cover his 
expenses. In Maryland maximum benefits 
are $38 a week for 26 weeks. Benefits amount 
to $30 a week for the unemployed worker 
plus $2 a week for each child up to 4. 

Sorrentino said meat and groceries alone 
cost $35 a week, and then, he added, “there 
are such things like the light bill.” 

A skilled worker at Bethlehem’s Sparrows 
Point yard, where he worked for 20 years, 
Antonio Leonelli was laid off 3 months ago. 
Luckier than many, he turned to contract- 
ing as he had done during a previous fur- 
lough and is now renovating IUSMWA-CIO 
Local 24’s hall. 

Leonelli, who has six children, saw no 
future in the contracting business, but is 
locking for “a good job.” 

Then he could build a home, he added: 

“There is no use working in shipyards,” 
he said. “You work a month or two, are 
laid off and are called back. You think you 
are going to work steady, but then you are 
laid off again.” 

He said he would be sitting pretty if 
IUMSWA-CIO gained the guaranteed annual 
— which it is seeking in current negotia- 

ons, 

Arthur E. Westveer, who had just received 
his layoff notice from the Sparrows Point 
yard, said some 50 electric welders had been 
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furloughed in his department, a number of 
whom were doing highly skilled X-ray work. 

(In this work an X-ray machine is used 
to examine the welding for flaws. If the 
welder does too much faulty work he is trans- 
ferred to a less exacting job.) 

He doubted whether he would go back to 
work if called should he get another job. 
Westveer said that in addition Lo the irregu- 
larity of employment, his yard job was rough 
in winter, and that at any moment he could 
be hit and seriously injured by falling pipes 
or rivets. 

Many of the men being furloughed now 
are.lost forever to the industry, he declared, 
and pointed out that after heavy layoffs in 
1951 the company had to start a school to 
train welders. 

President Peter Bolfar and Executive Sec- 
retary Hewitt, of local No. 24, at the Sparrows 
Point yard, estimated that of the 1,000 skilled 
men furloughed during the last 3 months at 
least 40 were lost to the industry. 

A comparative handful of men are working 
at Sparrows Point. Only a 16,000-ton tanker 
is being constructed at the 8-way yard, which 
IUMSWA-CIO Vice President Andrew A. 
Pettis said set a wartime world’s record for 
production by turning out ships with an 
aggregate tonage of 217,570 last year. 

The yard recently was awarded a Navy con- 
tract for two ammunition ships, but it will 
be months before a few hundred men are 
called back to work on them. 

The plight of other shipyards is similar. 
It is the same story everywhere. At the 
Fore River yard, which with the nearby 
but now closed Hingham yard employed 65,- 
000 men during the World War II employ- 
ment peak, fewer than 3,000 are working, 
with the prospect of a reduction to 800 by 
September. 

Among those laid off are James DiGravio, 
a first-class machinist with 38 years’ senior- 
ity. The 54-year-old man, who has 3 chil- 
dren, was never laid off before. 

Anthony M. Cardwell, a first-class wood- 
pattern specialist, also was furloughed from 
his department, where only three remained 
on the job. 

With 20 years’ seniority, Victor Kendall, 
who mills shafts of some 40 tons, was laid 
off onJy 3 weeks after returning to work upon 
his recovery from a fractured left hand suf- 
fered on the job. 


Dancer or Losminc SKILLED Workers Is Top 
By UNION, Navy, MANAGEMENT 


The CIO Shipbuilding Workers,-. shipyard 
management, and the Navy all have pointed 
out the danger of losing skilled workers be- 
cause of the curtailment of merchant ship 
construction. 

IUMSWA-CIO President John J. Grogan 
warned a Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce subcommittee: 

“The preservation of the shipbuilding re- 
sources, facilities, organization, skills and 
highly trained personnel with somewhat 
unique and not easily replaceable qualifica- 
tions is vital to national security. 

“During the past year, there seems to have 
been small consideration given in Washing- 
ton to the essential fact that the American- 
flag merchant marine constitutes the fourth 
arm of the national defense.” 

Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships, testified before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee: 

“I am particularly concerned with the 
fact that highly skilled design and produc- 
tion personnel are rapidly being dispersed 
among other industries which can provide 
more stable employment. We may not have 
time, in the event of another emergency, 
either to recruit or train new workers.” 

George H. French, president of the Mary- 
land Dry Dock Co., ship repair yards at 
Baltimore, said: 
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“The fall-off in employment is so severe 
as to represent a real threat to the survival 
of many of the productive units in the 
industry. 

“Many of the crafts in the shipyards are 
unique to the ship repairing and shipbuild- 
ing industry—they simply don’t exist any- 
where else and it takes years to train them.” 

French called the problem a national one 
and nota localone. He said the ship-repair- 
ing industry was dependent on the prosperity 
of the American merchant marine and ren- 
ovating of Navy ships in private yards. 





Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Carrot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, a name 
well known to the journalists of this Na- 
tion is Merle Thorpe. In an article in 
the July issue of Service, Mr. Thorpe, in 
his individualistic way, discusses the sub- 
ject of the business of oil exploration. 

Mr. Thorpe’s article follows: 


NEvER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER 
or A CARROT 


(By Merle Thorpe) 


There is sore need today of a be ‘ter under- 
standing of the depletion provision in the 
tax law and, indeed, of what makes American 
business*tick. It is more than an academic 
question. As our industrial processes be- 
come more and more complex, the people who 
rule in this country, not understanding, are 
apt to strike out blindly. 

H. G. Wells once expressed it this way: 
“I greatly fear for western civilization, and 
particularly for the United States. It will 
be a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 

And Owen D. Young, a great business 
statesman, said 25 years ago: “Only one 
danger confronts us. The future electrical 
development of the United States is bound 
to be enormous. No one can prevent it, and 
all must profit by it. The danger is that the 
growth of our industry will outrun public 
understanding; that people will see and fear 
our size without understanding our service.” 

How prophetic! Not understanding, the 
people responded to the hue and cry of 
“power and light companies are bleeding 
the people white,” and as a result, political 
agencies produce today nearly one-third of 
the kilowatts produced in the United States. 

Josh Billings expressed this phase of the 
national danger in his own inimitable way 
when he said, “It ain’t that the people are 
ignorant, it’s that they know so much that 
ain’t so.” 

Secretary Morgenthau confirmed the ob- 
servation of Josh Billings; when he left the 
Treasury he described the depletion tax 
provision as “an iniquitous special privilege.” 

Greater confirmation of the lack of under- 
standing comes from Oregon’s Senator who 
threatens to “vote against Oklahoma drilling 
dry holes at the expense of the people of 
Oregon.” 

President Truman announced pontifically, 
“This allowance goes on and on, year after 
year, even though the original investment 
in the property has already been recovered 
tax-free.” 

(Allowance, by the way, is a bad semantic. 
It is not a monthly check sent to a boy at 
college; it is a recognition of an inequity 
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which was unwittingly included in the in- 
come-tax law.) 

Yes, it goes on year after year, and in the 
28 years of its operation, it added to the 
country’s wealth by the discovery of 60 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder confirmed 
Wells, Young, and Billings when he asserted, 
“The reduction of the depletion allowance 
would tend to reduce windfalls while pro- 
tecéing incentives for exploration.” 

This takes the prize for double-talk. A 
windfall means winnings, and since win- 
nings are the incenives for exploration, how 
can you reduce the winnings and still protect 
the incentives? 

But it was left to the head of the Office of 
Price Administration to reach the height of 
abysmal ignorance of an economic situation. 
Appearing before a congressional committee, 
he observed that it was an impoverished 
science that permits an industry to continue 
to drill dry holes. The wells that are going 
to be dry should not be drilled, he said with 
official ipse dixit. 

One cause of this lack of understanding 
is that in the game of finding oil we hear 
only of the winners—not the losers. I shall 
not venture into that unhappy subject of 
the losers. It has been said that most wild- 
catters die broke. I don’t think it has been 
that bad—but a sound economist, Dr. Car- 
ruthers, of Cornell, after a long study of the 
question, came to the conclusion that “nrore 
money has been put into oil production than 
has ever been taken out of it.” 

Perhaps the most intellectually tricky of 
all the criticisms of the oil producer’s tax 
rights is the charge of “double privilege.” 
The oil producer, according to this argument, 
is allowed to charge off depletion, tax-free, 
and then, in addition, to charge off intangi- 
ble drilling costs, tax free. This is assailed 
as “double privilege” or “double deguction.” 

It is not a privilege, but a correction of an 
injustice to a group of citizens which the 
writers of the income tax law overlooked, 
and which later Congresses sought to rectify. 

The oversight was a failure to recognize 
the plain fact that oil in the ground is capi- 
tal, and that its depletion will be an expendi- 
ture of capital assets. It is not a special 
privilege—it is a protection against double 
jeopardy. It protects the producer's inter- 
ests at two consecutive points, at each of 
which the law otherwise would drain off, or 
tap off, or take a part out of, a man’s capital 
in the guise of an income tax. In addition 
to corercting a mistake, it guarantees to the 
Nation that more risk-takers will hunt for 
oil, thereby increasing the probability that 
more oil will be found. 

Those who know the whys and the hows of 
the depletion factor have a duty and a re- 
sponsibility to find ways and means of 
describing it in terms that the man outside 
the industry—and his legislative representa- 
tives—can understand. With a greater un- 
derstanding of the facts, my observation has 
been that the people, through the men that 
represent them in Washington, will act 
judiciously upon the present proposal to re- 
duce, or abolish, the depletion tax provision. 

Perhaps one reason why many people dis- 
trust the right of oil producers to recover 
free of tax the capital value of their oil is 
because they have been indoctrinated in the 
communistic belief that oil and other natural 
resources really belong to “all the people.” 
Therefore, they say, those who discover and 
develop them are simply “lucky.” 


In many foreign countries—and particu- 
larly in the most underdeveloped ones—the 
rule is that all subsoil rights belong to the 


y belonged to all the people— 
though if it hadn't been for the 
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isiana, the people would never have even 
known that the oil was there. 

In a practical sense, the natural resources 
of the Nation, like oil, simply do not exist. 
For all practical purposes, they are created 
by being found and brought to market. 

Consider the German discovery of how to 
fix the nitrogen in the air and make it into 
nitrates. By one view, the nitrogen was 
always there; the German scientists merely 
found it. But let’s be sensible. By finding 
it, they created something. 

Or consider hydropower. All that water 
has been falling down Niagara, and down 
the Colorado and the Snake Rivers for cen- 
turies. Did the engineers of the last 50 
years create the power that comes from 
this falling water, or did they merely grab 
what belonged to the people? 

I say they created it. And I say that if 
they only took what belonged to all the 
people, then the original Indians who first 
had this continent were rich, indeed. Their 
only trouble was that they didn’t know how 
rich they were; and that if they had known, 
they wouldn't have been able to make much 
use of these riches, anyway. 

If you substitute the word “create” for 
the word “find,” and see that the oil pro- 
ducer has created something, you get an 
entirely different—and much more practi- 
cal—point of view. He has created some- 
thing that for all practical purposes wouldn’t 
exist if he hadn’t found it. 

In this sense the term “oil producer” is 
certainly a proper one. The wildcatter who 
finds oil has in effect produced something 
that wasn’t there before. 

In the American way of thinking he is 
morally entitled to own it, as capital, and to 
recover its value in the form of dollars, as 
capital, as it is used up and spent in its 
original form of oil. 

Some of the opponents of the tax provision 
declare 27% percent too high—that it should 
be 15 percent or 20 percent. They claim a 
few percent one way or the other won't mat- 
ter. 

Such a suggestion flies in the face of daily 
experience. 

Government bonds move up or down on 
one thirty-second of a cent margin. 

The traction company in my city raised 
fares 1 penny and passenger traffic decreased 
markedly. 

A manufacturer in Evansville, Tll., once 
told me that if the power and light company 
carried out its proposed increase of % of a 
cent per kilowatt, his company would change 
over to Diesel and manufacture its—own 
power. 

When the lowly penny postcard was in- 
creased to 2 cents, 25 percent less postcards 
were bought. 

In finance, an increase or decrease of a 
fraction of a percent in the rediscount rate 
moves millions of dollars in one direction or 
the other. 

I submit that tampering with the percent- 
age provision of the Depletion Act is danger- 
ous. 

As a Lord Chief Justice of England once 
wisely said, “When it is not necessary to 


change, it is necessary not to change.” - 


For years I have heard the expression 
“Money talks.” Incentive moves not only 
the men but the dollars in their pockets. 
It takes 16,000 of these dollars to make pos- 
sible one job in the petroleum industry; that 
is, to provide the tools and labor necessary 
to carry on that job. There are many oper- 
ations in the oil industry all the way from 
prospecting to filling the automobile tank at 
a service station. And of all these opera- 
tions, the one of drilling a hole in the ground 
to find oil is the most hazardous for the 
dollar. 

There are two kinds of dollars. One looks 
for safe employment, and for this security 
is willing to work: for 2 or 3 cents a year. 
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The other is ready and able to take chances 
to hazard its life on the possibility of 
greater return. But we should not be tog 
quick to blame the risk dollar for is specy. 
lative motives. 

(President Hadley, of Yale, attributed the 
supremacy of America, to the fact that Amer. 
ica could afford to speculate as no other 
country could.) 

The risk dollar looks around for oppor. 
tunities. It is offered a job by a wildcatter, 
The wildcatter is honest and tells him that 
part of the dollar will be expended at once 
in locating a spot to sink a well. Then a 
lease. Another part in buying the tools, 
machinery, and power. Another part for 
labor. But, he tells the dollar that it it 
strikes oil, it’ll get these expenses back ang 
a pretty good profit. 

The honest wildcatter then must tell him 
that there is an average of 8 dry holes to 1 
producer, that of 11,062 exploratory welis 
sunk in the United States last year, only 
1,575 found oil. 

The dollar bill and its owner at this point 
stop to consider that that means that the 
successful well must pay for the full expenses 
of the eight unsuccessful cones. 

The wildcatter then tempers the dollar's 
fear; he tells it that as a matter of equity, 
Congress, representing the people, recognizes 
that the oil you find is capital; that you can’t 
grow a new crop of oil as you can wheat or 
timber. 

Therefore, as a capital asset, its sale can. 
not be regarded as a profit for income-tax 
purposes. 

After 8 years of experience with an earlier 
provision based on discovery value, the oil 
prospector goes on, Congress found it so 
difficult to get at the value of the oil in the 
ground tapped by the successful hole, that it 
worked out, 28 years ago, the present pro- 
vision to take its place. It’s the nearest 
thing that Congress and the experts could 
find to take care of all the costs that lead up 
to a successful well. 

It is further explained that Congress leans 
over backward in protecting the people 
against any unfair result of the depletion 
provision. It has a beautiful hedge—if the 
2714-percent provision is greater than 50 
percent of the net, then the oil driller must 
accept the 50 percent. 

The case for clearing up the misunder- 
standing of the depletion provision could 
rest upon incentive alone, not an additional 
incentive to the oil prospector, not a bonus 
or a gift, but an arrangement to make all 
citizens equal in the race, and not handicap 
the hunter for oil with an extra weight in 
the saddle. - 

The first humor I ever appreciated as a 
youngster in Kansas many many years ago 
was a cartoon in an old Hostetter Almanac. 
It pictured a farmer driving a donkey hitched 
to a cart. He had rigged up a contraption 
by which a carrot dangled just out of reach 
of the donkey's nose. The farmer was say- 
ing, “I find it’s much better than a club.” 

The world is at grips today. Two ways of 
life are at war with each other. Two ideolo- 
gies, communism, and carrotism, are in a 
death struggle. ; 

In one, a small group, self-appointed, sets 
up a social order and compels the others to 
mold themselves into subordination and 
submission to it. 

In the other, the ideal is to create an 
environment where men and women, through 
the incentive to excel, in themselves become 
competent and disposed to do what should 
be done toward each other and their com- 
munity. 

The East, led by Russia, believes in the 
club and the knout and the horsewhip. 

The West believes in holding out a reward 
to the individual who improves his lot by 
his own efforts. His to have and to hold. 
By persuasion, not compulsion. From the 
bottom up, not from the top down. 
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OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr: Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most ex- 
cellent statement made by Mr. James 
Tanham for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States before the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on July 9, 1954, rela- 
tive to the declaration of policy of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce on 
UNESCO. The committee, of which I 
am the chairman, consists of the follow- 
ing members: Hon. Frances P. Botton, 
Ohio; Hon. Kart M. LeCompte, Iowa; 
Hon. Laurie C. BaTTLe, Alabama; and 
Hon. Brooxs Hays, Arkansas: 

My name is James Tanham. Before retir- 
ing from active business, I was vice president 
of the Texas Co., New York City. I appear 
here today on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to present 
the results of a chamber study of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

For 7 of the past 8 years I have been a 
member of the chamber’s committee on for- 
eign policy, and I served as chairman of that 
committee from 1950 to 1951. From 1949 to 
1952 I was a member of the chamber’s board 
of directors. 5 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is a national federation of over 3,000 
trade and industrial associations and State 
and local chambers of commerce and also 
of over 20,000 direct business members with 
an underlying membership of 1,600,000 busi- 
nhessmen, 

Because the chamber’s membership em- 
braces practically every important activity in 
our economy, it presents the opinion of a 
cross section of our country, Since it is a 
democratic organization encompassing a 
wide range of interests, its members retain 
every right to express themselves as indi- 
viduais. Its policy positions are derived 
through the democratic processes of full de- 
bate, discussion and voting and represent 
the viewpoints of the majority of its mem- 
bership. 

On April 28, 1954, the delegates to the 42d 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States unanimously 
adopted this declaration of policy on 
UNESCO: 

“The national chamber supports the 
stated purpose of UNESCO: ‘To contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture.’ It is our belief, how- 
ever, that UNESCO can be made more effici- 
ent and more effective by adopting the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“1. The total number of projects should 
be reduced. and the remainder evaluated in 
view of their practical short- and long-range 
contributions to the objectives of the organ- 
ation. With the available resources at its 
disposal, both in funds and personnel, con- 
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centration should be on the most urgent 
projects and activities. 

“2. Stress should be laid on pilot projects 
with the expectation that the individual 
countries will assume full responsibility for 
ig them forward as soon as practic- 

le. 

“3. In order that publications of UNESCO 
will be readily understandable by lay per- 
sons and more accurately reflect the purposes 
of the organization, careful examination and 
approval of everything proposed to be pub- 
lished by UNESCO should | 2 made by a rea- 
sonable authority within that organiza- 
tion. 

“It is essential that the viewpoints of 
American business concerning international 
affairs be made known to other groups of our 
society so that business can exert its full 
influence in the shaping of American opinion 
and policy. To this end, the chamber should 
participate in UNESCO and other interna- 
tional affairs meetings and conferences.” 

My reason for appearing before this com- 
mittee is not only to present this declaration 
of policy but to present to you the facts 
about national chamber action concerning 
UNESCO and the results of the study we 
made which led to the adoption of this dec- 
laration of policy. It is our hope that we 
may play some small part in increasing the 
understanding of the American people of 
UNESCO and in encouraging more business 
and professional people to take an active in- 
terest in the formulation and carrying out 
of our foreign policies. 

Recent national chamber action concern- 
ing UNESCO grew out of a number of in- 
quiries which it had received about our rep- 
resentation on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. We have been 
represented on the National Commission 
since its founding. Some of our members 
were aware of the accusations which had been 
leveled against UNESCO and believed that, if 
these accusations were true, the chamber 
should withdraw its representative from the 
National Commission and perhaps advocate 
American withdrawal from the organization. 

The chamber felt that whatever action 
was decided upon should be taken on the 
basis of a thorough study of the facts con- 
cerning the activities of UNESCO and of the 
charges against it. Our foreign policies are 
surely too important to us today to permit 
actions based upon undue haste or ignorance. 
The chamber felt also that a study of this 
nature should be conducted primarily by 
men possessing as few preconceptions as pos- 
sible about UNESCO. While a more profes- 
sional job perhaps could be done by men 
experienced in the work of the organization, 
it was decided that what was wanted was 
the judgment of those who could look into 
the matter from the viewpoint and experi- 
ence of our members. 

As the national chamber representative on 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and as a member of the chamber’s 
1953-54 Committee on Education, Dr. Hubert 
H. Race, consultant on manager develop- 
ment for the General Electric Co., New York 
City, was asked to serve on the special study 
group. Its other six members were chosen 
from the viewpoint of general familiarity 
with educational and foreign policy matters 
rather than for any particular familiarity 
with the work of UNESCO itself. 

During the summer of 1953, therefore, the 
chamber appointed a special joint subcom- 
mittee of its committees on foreign policy 
and education to make a thorough study of 
the matter. Jarvis Davenport, a director of 
the national chamber and president of the 
Sturgis Water Works, of Sturgis, S. Dak.; 
Bradshaw Mintener, another director of the 
national chamber and vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and Dr. Race represented 
the chamber’s committee on education. 
Robert G. Bodet, vice president of the Home 
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Insurance Co., of New York; Charles J. 
Hearst, of Maplehearst Farm, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pills- 
bury Millis, Minneapolis, Minn.; and I 
represented the chamber’s committee on 
foreign policy. Mr. Sparboe acted as chair- 
man of this joint subcommittee. 

In setting up this subcommittee Richard 
L. Bowditch, then president of the national 
chamber, asked it to pay particular atten- 
tion to the following five goals: (1) Clarify- 
ing what UNESCO is; (2) reviewing its pro- 
gram and activities; (3) examining criti- 
cisms made regarding UNESCO; (4) suggest- 
ing improvements in UNESCO and its opera- 
tions; (5) proposing to the board of directors 
of the chamber a course of action for the 
chamber regarding UNESCO, based on a 
recommended new policy on UNESCO. 

In setting about this somewhat difficult 
task the UNESCO subcommittee had several 
guideposts relating to chamber positions on 
American participation in international or- 
ganizations, on the proper limits of tlie jur- 
isdiction of these organizations and on the 
importance of education in expanding out- 
put in a growing national and world economy. 

The national chamber has supported the 
principles of the United Nations since before 
its founding. During the Second World 
War our membership approved by over- 
whelming referendum vote American par- 
ticipation in a postwar international organ- 
ization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. The chamber strongly supported 
the ratification of the San Francisco Charter 
and has consistently reaffirmed its support 
of the United Nations ever since 1945. As 
recently as April 1954, the delegates to our 
42d annual meeting reaffirmed a statement 
of policy to this effect. Thus the principle 
of international organization, when utilized 
for objectives in the national interest of the 
United States and when not used to interfere 
in matters essentially within the jurisdic- 
tion of sovereign nations, has the strong 
support of the national chamber. It became, 
therefore, the function of the UNESCO sub- 
committee to determine whether these 
qualifications were met in the work of 
UNESCO. 

The subcommittee had as guideposts sev- 
eral prior chamber policies and positions. 
Our policy on the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, has for a number of years included 
the following paragraph: 

“The United States should be constantly 
watchful to see that no action taken by the 
United Nations violates that part of the 
United Nations Charter which specifically 
prohibits intervention in matters which are 
within the jurisdiction of any member 
nation.” 

Clearly one of the functions of the 
UNESCO subcommittee was to determine 
whether that organization as well was bound 
both in theory and in practice by such a 
limitation. 

The UNESCO subcommittee was aware as 
well of the emphasis which the national 
chamber has always given to the importance 
of education in economic growth and well- 
being both nationally and around the world. 
In 1945, the chamber published a graphic 
study of 10 countries entitled “Education 
Steps Up Living Standards.” This study 
concluded as follows: 

“Our comparative study of various coun- 
tries of the world gives strong support to 
the argument that education raises the level 
of production of a people. The case of a 
country such as Denmark provides further 
striking proof over a long period of time. 
Here we have a country that 100 years ago 
was poor and had few resources. It did in- 
crease its technical training and a high in- 
come has resulted. There is every reason 
to think that the same result would follow 
in the rest of the world if education were 
increased. * * * A traveler soon notices the 
wide range in resources among countries. 
After a little study, however, one quickly dis- 
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covers that the countries with high incomes 
are not necessarily those with great re- 
sources.” 

A study just published on June 8, 1954, 
by the education department of the national 
chamber entitled “Education—An Invest- 
ment in People” shows the correlation be- 
tween literacy and per capita income in 10 
countries. While not included in this par- 
ticular study the correlation between literacy 
and foreign trade abroad is also very close. 
The interest of the national chamber and 
American business in increasing educational 
standards throughout the world was thus 
one of the factors guiding our UNESCO sub- 
committee. 

With these standards to guide its work, the 
UNESCO subcommittee proceeded to study 
the activities of UNESCO and the ,accusa- 
tions concerning it. It decided to meet in 
Minneapolis, Minn., at the time of the fourth 
national conference of the United States Na- 
tional: Commission for UNESCO on Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, in order to give itself an oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the activities of 
that group. 

The question of the accusations leveled 
against UNESCO was of first interest to the 
subcommittee. It found first that the most 
serious of these charges could be divided into 
four groups: That UNESCO advocated world 
government; that it advocated subversion or 
communism; that it advocated atheism; and 
that i¢ was a sort of worldwide WPA with 
the American taxpayer being forced to foot 
some huge bill for the sole benefit of other 
nations. Needless to say, if the facts had 
shown that any one of these charges was 
correct our UNESCO subcommiftee would 
have returned an adverse report. 

But when we looked into these specific 
charges we found them basically without 
substance. We looked for evidence and 
could not find it. A number of quotations 
have been offered at times to prove these 
specific points. Yet the subcommittee found 
that in some cases these were misquotations, 
in others they were parceled together from 
different pages and presented as a whole, 
while in still others they were quotations 
from opinions published by but not endorsed 
by UNESCO. The subcommittee felt that 
UNESCO had not exercised sufficient care in 
selecting its material for publication but 
that no evidence had been produced from 
these publications to support any of the 
above charges. 

In regard to the charge of atheism the 
subcommittee was impressed by the support 
afforded UNESCO by the leading religious 
organizations of this country, including the 
National Council of Churches, the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and the Synagogue 
Council of America. It noted too that the 
Vatican itself has a permanent representa- 
tive at UNESCO and that the Catholic 
Church has been active in combating what 
it considers unwarranted attacks on UNESCO 
on the grounds of atheism. On the question 
of expense the subcommittee did not believe 
that the $12 million expended by UNESCO 
in 1953, of which one-third was contributed 
by the United States, was excessive, if wisely 
spent, considering the importance of the ob- 
jectives of the organization. 

The subcommittee was particularly struck 
by the contrast between the charge of Com- 
munist intent sometimes leveled in this 
country against UNESCO and the violent 
opposition of the Communist countries to 
its work. It could not help notice that up 
until that time the Soviet Union had never 
belonged to UNESCO and that the satellite 
states of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia had tendered their resignations charg- 
ing UNESCO with being “an instrument of 
American imperialist propaganda. * * *” 
The Subcommittee on UNESCO could find no 
evidence to support the statements either 
of the Communist bloc or of the American 


opponents of UNESCO that the organiza- 
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tion was a tool of either the United States 
or the Soviet Union. 

The UNESCO subcommittee next consid- 
ered the more moderate charges of ineffi- 
ciency and waste concerning the programs 
and methods of the organization. While it 
did not consider itself competent to judge 
exactly the effectiveness of UNESCO’s work, 
it felt that a number of reforms was clearly 
desirable. Any new organization, of course, 
must go through a period of experimentation 
in which failures, as well as successes, figure 
and in which much energy, time, and money 
are wasted in working out the best methods 
and programs. The subcommittee felt that 
this period in UNESCO work should be about 
over. It felt that a very strict order of 
priority should be established in regard to 
possible projects and that attention should 
be given only to those on the very top of 
the priority list. With the limited funds at 
UNESCO's disposal, the major consideration 
must obviously be the resources of the or- 
ganization rather than the limitless needs 
of the world. Important, too, must be the 
willingness of the cooperating country to 
contribute itself to the project to the best 
of its ability. 

The subcommittee also felt that UNESCO's 
role in each project should be considered 
transitional. Projects should be established 
with the expectation that they will be turned 
over completely to the participating country 
or countries as soon as possible. The idea 
of pilot projects rather than permanent ones 
should be the driving force of the organiza- 
tion. A teacher’s success, after all, is deter- 
mined by the speed and ability with which 
the student can emulate him. No teacher 
would be considered a success if his students 
went through life still dependent upon him 
for what they were supposed to have learned 
in school. 

The UNESCO subcommittee submitted to 
the full foreign-policy committee of the 
chamber a report, the conclusion of which 
opened with the following paragraph: 

“The UNESCO subcommittee has carefully 
considered the charges against UNESCO and 
believes that most of them are based on 
a lack of information concerning the real 
nature and activities of the organization. 
The UNESCO subcommittee, therefore, unan- 
imously recommends that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States adopt a policy 
supporting UNESCO's stated purpose as con- 
tained in article I of UNESCO’s constitution, 
‘to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture.’ In 
making this recommendation we point out 
specifically that it is not, and never has been, 
any part of the purpose of UNESCO to pro- 
mote in any manner the theory of world 
government or world citizenship in a political 
sense.” 

The report went on to explain why, in the 
Opinion of the subcommittee, membership 
in UNESCO is in the national interest of 
the United States for two major reasons: 

1. There are important advantages in hu- 
man understanding and in international 
commerce which accompany and can result 
from the exchange of ideas and methods 
between American and foreign scientists and 
educators. In this regard the subcommittee 
was mindful of the great benefits which have 
come to the United States in its own develop- 
ment because of free access to the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural resources of 
the whole free world. 

2. The subcommittee was also conscious 
that any organization which helps to pre- 
serve the is in the national interest 
of the United States. In addition, however, 
in encouraging the idea of collective respon- 
sibility UNESCO increases the chances that 
we will not have to fight alone if we are 
again forced to fight against Communist 
aggression. In addition to the suggestions 
for improving the effectiveness of UNESCO's 
work already mentioned in this testimony, 
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the subcommittee further recom 


m 
some national chamber action co — 


neerning 


It is recommended that the national cham 
ber continue its participation in the work 
of the United States National Commissiy 
for UNESCO and that in line with this «: 
jective it should take action to broaden o : 
national knowledge and understandin - 
the purposes and functions of UNESCO. hs 
an example of the need for greater publi 
knowledge of UNESCO, the subcommittes 
noted that Mr. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., Minneapoli 
Minn., a national chamber director aa 
chairman of the chamber’s committee 0 
foreign policy, had taken an informa] poll 
of about 50 persons on UNESCO when asked 
to serve as chairman of the local sponsorjn 
committee for the Fourth National Confer. 
ence of the United States Nationa] Commis. 
sion for UNESCO. Mr. Bullis, in his openin, 
remarks at the conference, reported that 
about half of the persons intervieweq had 
never heard of UNESCO while the Tremainin, 
25 had definitions ranging from a rece . 
tionist’s opinion that UNESCO was “one tt 
those chocolate wafer sandwiches with 
vanilla cream filling” to a banker's view that 
it was one of those subversive organizations 
on the Attorney General’s list, 

The subcommittee further recom 
that the chamber should participate . 
UNESCO and other international-affairs 
meetings and conferences in order that the 
viewpoints of American business be made 
known to other groups in our society. 

On a more general level, the subcommittee 
recommended that the chamber should con. 
tinue to work toward increasing the partici- 
pation of businessmen in the formulation 
of our foreign policies and toward increasing 
public understanding of America’s leadership 
role in the world today. 

The report and recommendations of the 
UNESCO subcommittee were considered by 
the full foreign policy committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Bullis, at its October 
16, 1953, meeting. The 1953-54 committee on 
foreign policy of the national chamber con- 
sisted of 36 prominent business and profes. 
sional people representing all parts of the 
country and many segments of American 
business life. 

The foreign policy committee gave the re- 
port and recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee on UNESCO a thorough examination. 
Here, too, the large majority of committee 
members was not hitherto familiar with the 
work of UNESCO but care was taken to send 
each member full explanatory material con- 
cerning UNESCO and the work of the sub- 
committee enough in advance of the meeting 
to enable the members to give sufiicient 
study to the problem. 

After a full day’s debate and deliberation, 
the foreign policy committee voted unani- 
mously to recommend a declaration of policy 
supporting the objectives of UNESCO and 
recommending certain reforms. 

This recommendation by the committee on 
foreign policy was considered by the cham- 
ber’s board of directors at its November 13-14, 
1953, meeting. After due deliberation, the 
board voted without dissent to recommend 
it to the chamber’s committee on policy. 

The chamber’s committee on policy, then 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Clement D. 
Johnston, now president of the chamber, has 
the function of reviewing all proposed cham- 
ber policies with the view of passing them 
on for annual meeting consideration. It 
considered the proposed policy on UNESCO at 
its February 19, 1954, meeting and made 
some editorial revisions which shortened the 
text of the proposed declaration. The com- 
mittee then approved the revised declara- 
tion for annual meeting consideration. 

All proposed new or revised chamber pol- 
icies are sent to all members of the national 
chamber at least a month before the annual 
meeting so that there will be ample time for 
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gue consideration. At the annual meeting, 
peld each spring all new and revised policies 
are voted on by the membership. Ample 
opportunity is given to any delegate who 
wishes to object to or speak against a policy 
to do so. Those policies to which there is 
no objection are passed and then those 
which have aroused opposition are debated 
and voted on. The proposed policy on 
UNESCO was one of those this year to which 
objection was raised. It was, therefore, 

ed over in the general vote on policies. 
an the time for the debate on UNESCO 
came, the gentleman who had raised the ob- 
jection asked for the reasons which had led 
to its recommendation. 

Mr. Harry A. Bullis, as chairman of the 
foreign policy committee, laid the facts be- 
hind the recommended policy before the del- 

ates in somewhat the same manner in 
which I have attempted to do today. After 
him, some additional information was sup- 
plied by Mr. Bradshaw Mintener, a member 
of the joint subcommittee on UNESCO. As 
a result of these explanations, the gentleman 
who had raised the objection withdrew it and 
the policy on UNESCO was adopted unani- 
mously by the 42d annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

As this process shows, policies of the cham- 
ber undergo @ long and thorough scrutiny 
before adoption. Our policy on UNESCO 
represents a sincere attempt to find out the 
facts and, acting upon the basis of them, 
to support what we think right in our for- 
eign policies. We hope that our experience 
in this work will encourage other groups to 
take a new look at aspects of our foreign 
policies and to make the results of their in- 
quiries available to the Congress and to the 
public at large. If the well-being of our 
country depends upon the soundness of our 
foreign policies, surely that soundness itself 
depends upon the active participation of 
private citizens and groups in the formu- 
lation and carrying out of these foreign 
policies. 





Marine Corps Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include 
the following resolution passed by the 
City Council of Chicago on June 30, 
1954: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED 
StaTes ConcrRess To CoNSIDER THE CrTy oF 
CHICAGO aS A SITE FOR THE ERECTION OF A 
MaRINE CorPS MEMORIAL 


Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has compiled a glorious record of valor in 
serving our Nation since the birth of the 
corps in 1775; and 

Whereas Chicago and its environs have 
furnished the United States Marine Corps 
with a large percentage of the men who have, 
by their service, been instrumental in aiding 
the Marine Corps in the writing of some of 
the proudest chapters in the military history 
of America; and 

Whereas many Chicagoland marines have 
died on beaches, in jungles, at sea, and in the 
air, giving the last full measure of devotion 
for country and for corps; and 

Whereas the memory of these marines 
burns brightly in the breasts of their fathers, 
mothers, wives, children, and friends; and 

Whereas Chicago would be proud to be 
the home of a memorial erected to the mem- 
ory of these men from the heartland of 
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America who have contributed so much to 
our heritage and to the spirit and tradition 
of their corps; and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Joint Committee on the Library, a report of 
the Marine Corps Memorial Commission 
which, if adopted, will result in a Federal 
appropriation for a Marine Corps memorial 
to be constructed in Chicago: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Chi- 
cago does hereby express itself as favoring 
the erection of a Marine memorial on a suit- 
aable site centrally located in Chicago; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city council memo- 
rialize the Joint Committee on the Library 
to act favorably on the pending report of the 
Marine Corps Memorial Commission before 
adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he is, 
authorized and directed to forward copies of 
this resolution, as passed, to the two Sena- 
tors from Illinois and each Illinofs Repre- 
sentative, and Senator Frank A. BarreErr, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

(Adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Chicago at meeting held June 30, 1954.) 
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Congress Brings Praise To Itself 


for Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BENDER: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I request 
permission to have inserted in the REc- 
orp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Columbus (Ohio) Evening 
Dispatch, commending the 83d Congress 
for its record of performance: 

ConGREss BRINGS PRAISE To ITSELF FOR 

Recorp 


For many good reasons President Eisen- 
hower firmly believes that a good legislative 
record by this Congress will do a great deal 
to insure support for his administration at 
the polls this November. 

It has been his conviction from the be- 
ginning of his term that the issues in the 
congressional elections of this year would re- 
volve around the kind of a program Con- 
gress enacted during its 1953 and 1954 ses- 
sions. And as of now he is saying that he 
will be proud to go before the people in the 
coming preelection months and praise what 
Congress has done. 

Congress has, in fact, come a long way from 
the day it was given a large and difficult ad- 
ministration program to put into effect. 

The popular assumption then was that the 
cynicism of the recently deposed New Deal- 
ers probably had a lot more justification 
than was apparent, and that the American 
yoter had been so corrupted by 20 years of 
a New Deal and Fair Deal paternalism, infla- 
tion, and socialism that he could never again 
stand without complete support from the 
Federal Government. 

But the President believed differently, and 
over the months he has persisted in cutting 
down Federal waste and extravagance, cut- 
ting expenses, readjusting the tax structure, 
paring Government guaranties for everthing, 
and generally moving toward the time when 
every American citizen can be more and 
more independent of Government guidance 
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-_ help and freer to arrange his own des- 
ny. 

The two greatest obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of his hopes in this respect were ac- 
counted to be the new tax measure and the 
reestablishment of a flexible system of farm 
price supports. 

Within the past week he has gotten a tax 
bill to his liking, with many inequities and 
especially with the political injustices taken 
out of it, and is practically assured of a 
farm price-support measure which will give 
the administration some leeway in reducing 
farm surpluses. 

What has happened generally as the 
greater part of the administration program 
has been enacted is that the Nation has 
been making the slow, careful turn, en- 
visaged by President Eisenhower many 
months ago as he approached his task of 
getting the country back on a solid and even 
road. 

By now it has almost completed the deli- 
cate maneuvering necessary to bring it about 
and face it again toward the goals of indi- 
vidual freedom and independence and away 
from the socialism which was threatening it. 

In the meantime, the President has had 
to wrestle with the frustarting and danger- 
ous issues of foreign policy. 

The war in Korea has been brought to an 
end. The threat of advancing communism 
has been courageously faced, and the world 
has been given to know that the United 
States stands upon the reasonable ground 
that only a show of good faith on the part 
of the Communists is necessary to insure a 
peaceful coexistence of the West and com- 
munism in the world. 

The President has faced the issues calmly 
and conservatively, and as a result crisis 
after crisis—domestic, foreign, political and 
economic—has been passed without any un- 
due difficulty, or has been put off. 

The President's old-fashioned belief that 
the executive and legislative departments 
are properly separate and that each has its 
functions has paid off in many ways. 

His critics have been quick to chide him 
frequently for his patience and call loudly 
for an exercise of leadership on his part. 
Leadership" has not been lacking, as results 
have proved, but any inclination toward dic- 
tatorial impatience has. And we may all be 
thankful for that. 

The President has obtained the support 
of the conservative elements of Congress in 
both parties. 

This is important for the country. It is 
important also for the President and for 
Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower can now, with all the pride 
he must feel at the accomplishments of 
Congress, go honestly before the Nation and 
support the program which has been en- 
acted. And those Congressmen of his own 
party running for reelection have the bene- 
fit of a compelling and forceful political 
advantage in the fact that the program 
which has drawn such support merits even 
further support in the 2 years to come. 





Red China Has No Right to Membership 
in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no basis of right or justice that 
entitles Red China to membership in the 
United Nations. On the contrary, there 
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is every reason why it should not be 
admitted as a member. 

The history of Red China has been 
one of war. Its hands are stained with 
blood. Its entrance into the Korean 
war prolonged hostilities and resulted 
in the unnecessary shedding of the blood 
of good American boys. Nearly 150,000 
casualties in the ranks of our Army in 
Korea can be charged to it. And today 
Red China is giving aid and support to 
the fighting that is raging in Indochina. 
What a record on which to base a claim 
of right to admission to the United Na- 
tions, the fundamental purpose of which 
is to promote peace. 

Even the most casual reading of the 
purposes of the United Nations destroys 
any right of Red China to membership 
in it. Observe the following taken from 
the charter of the United Nations: 

Article 1 spells out the purposes for which 
the United Nations has been organized— 

To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

To develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of the nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 

Article 2 imposes rules of conduct upon 
the members: 

The organization is based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its members. 

All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 

All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 

All members shal]! refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the present charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action, 


Mr. Speaker, measured against the re- 
quirements laid down in the charter, the 
Chinese Communists do not meet the 
standards prescribed for membership in 
the United Nations. They have shown a 
consistent disregard for fundamental 
human rights, they have degraded the 
dignity of persons, and they have oblit- 
erated the rights of individuals. Free- 
dom has been stifled; intolerance has 
been substituted for tolerance, 
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In the international field the Chinese 
Communists have not only refused to 
assist the United Nations in its action 
taken in accordance with the charter 
against aggression in Korea; they have 
participated in the aggression. This is 
not alone the judgment of the United 
States. It is the considered conclusion 
reached by an overwhelming majority of 
the General Assembly. A regime that 
has been held to have violated the char- 
ter cannot plead that it meets the stand- 
ards necessary to hold a seat in an or- 
ganization pledged to support that very 
charter. Indeed to seat the Chinese 
Communists would only qualify them 
for expulsion. Article 6 states that— 

A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be ex- 
pelled from the organization. 


To accord representation to a regime 
that is unable or unwilling to discharge 
its international responsibilities would 
make a mockery of the very principles 
that led to the creation of the United 
Nations. It would violate both the letter 
and the spirit of the charter. 

The moral and legal issues involved 
in this question are not in conflict with 
the practical issues. The United States 
and the United Nations are engaged in 
hostilities against the Chinese Commu- 
nists. To give them a permanent seat 
on the Security Council equal in weight 
to that of the United States and the 
other permanent members, would en- 
hance their prestige, give courage to 
their sympathizers, and weaken those 
who are resisting Communist aggression 
from without and Communist subjuga- 
tion from within. It would imply an 
acceptance of their permanent conquest 
of China and give them an air of re- 
spectability. All of this is in contradic- 
tion to the judgement already expressed 
by the members. 

The consequences of seating the Chi- 
nese Communists would be disastrous. 
It would be a reward to the enemiés of 
the United Nations and of the United 
States. The prestige of the organization 
would suffer irreparably no less than 
that of the members who are fighting to 
uphold its principles. 

The United States has vigorously op- 
posed efforts to seat the Chinese Com- 
munists in the United Nations at each 
of the approximately 150 times that this 
question has been raised since 1950. 

The administration under President 
Eisenhower has been alert at all times to 
the danger inherent in admitting Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. 
On July 7, of the present year, President 
Eisenhower in answer to questions ad- 
dressed to him at his press conference 
replied in a manner to leave no doubt 
of his unqualified opposition. He said: 

I am completely and unalterably opposed 
under the present situation to the admission 
of Red China into the U. N. I personally 
think that 95 percent of the population of 
the United States would take the same stand. 
Now let’s take a look at this thing for a 
minute, if you will bear with me. There is 
a@ moral question, first of all, that is involved. 
The United Nations was not established pri- 
marily as a supergovernment clothed with 
all of the authority of a supergovernment 
and of great power to do things. It was, 
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the moral strength of the world in order to 
preserve peace, to make certain that quarrely 
were composed through a decent respect for 
justice and fairness and right, and to See 
whether we couldn’t avoid resort to forse 
Now, today we have Red China going i 
Geneva and instead of taking a concilia’ 
attitude toward anything, it excoriateg the 
United Nations. As a matter of fact, in Ge. 
neva it demanded repudiation of the Unite 
Nations position. On top of that, Req Ching 
is today at war with the United Nations 
They were declared an aggressor by ths 
United Nations in the Assembly. That situ. 
ation has never been changed. They are oo. 
cupying North Korea; they have Supported 
this great effort at further enslavement of 
the peoples in Indochina; they have held 
certain of our prisoners unjustifiably ang 
they have been guilty of the employment cz 
the worst possible diplomatic deportment in 
the international affairs of the world. Now 
how can the United States as a self-respect. 
ing nation, doing its best and in conformity 
with the moral standards as we understanq 
them, how can we possibly say this country 
should be admitted or this government 
should be admitted to the U. N.? That is 
the way the case stands now, and that is my 
position. 


We went into the United Nations under 
treaty forms. Now, I must say first, if the 
United States ever reaches the point that it 
wants to repudiate solemn treaty obligations 
it must do so after the most careful delibera- 
tion and study of all of the consequenc»s 
that could be involved. Secondly, I repeat, 
the establishment of the United Nations was 
an effort to rally the moral forces of the 
world. I don’t see how in all conscience the 
United Nations—I don’t see how any state, 
impartial state, can vote for their acceptance 
under present conditions—I don’t under. 
stand it. 


This firm statement by the President 
as well as others by the Secretary of 
State and by Members of both Houses of 
Congress appear to have borne fruit, 
Within the past few days one of our ma- 
jor allies that seemed to be giving strong 
support to Communist Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations has ad- 
vocated a more cautious and realistic 
approach. 

To further substantiate the strong po- 
sition that has been taken by our Gov- 
ernment, I draw attention to the letter 
of Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, dated July 8, 1954, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
in which he sets forth the policy of the 
United States Government, It reads as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 8, 1954. 
The Honorable Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Pursuant to our 
telephone conversation of July 7, the Depart- 
ment of State submits the following com- 
ments on House Joint Resolution 286 which 
provides that if the Communist regime of 
China “should be admitted to the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies 
referred to in article 57 of the United Nations 
Charter, the United States Government 
should reexamine its policy regarding the 
United Nations or the specialized agency, 48 
the case may be, and its membership 
therein.” 

This Government firmly opposes the seat- 
ing of representatives of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in the United Nations and the 


among other things, an attempt to marshal specialized agencies. The President re- 
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this policy as recently as July 7. 
afar states representatives in meetings of 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies are actively carrying out this policy. 
They will continue to do so. In addition, 
the considered and firm policy of this Gov- 
ernment has been made clear to other 
friendly governments beyond the possibility 
of any misunderstanding, and we will con- 
tinue to reiterate our views whenever re- 
quired. We believe that this course of action 
offers the best prospect for .the continued 
achievement of our basic policy objective. 

If representatives of the Chinese Commu- 
nists regime should be seated in the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies, 
it is axiomatic that we would reexamine our 
policy regarding the organization concerned, 
in the light of the circumstances then exist- 
ing. However, we would not think that the 
policy we have in mind would be promoted 
by any congressional action which seemed 
to take it for granted that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime would in fact be seated in 
the various organs of the United Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


I am in full accord with the attitude 
our Government has taken in its oppo- 
sition to Communist China. I shall vote 
in favor of the resolution—House Reso- 
lution 627—now under consideration by 
the House and which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United Nations 
or any of its specialized agencies and sup- 
ports the President in his expressed deter- 
mination to use all means to prevent such 
representation. 





Health Insurance—Whose Interests 
Does It Serve? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS €. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, the reinsurance bill, H. R. 
8356, is a hoax which the administration, 
innocently or otherwise, is perpetrating 
upon the American people. With a good 
deal of fanfare in the press and on tele- 
vision we are being sold a bill of goods, 
which, when examined, turns out to have 
been blatantly misrepresented. 

The fact that the administration, in 
various pronouncements, has so accu- 
rately put its finger on some of the cry- 
ing needs of the people in the field of 
health makes this misrepresentation all 
the more reprehensible. 

It is true that our families are 
burdened and often financially ruined 
by the unpredictable and high cost of 
illness. It is true that only about 17 per- 
cent of private medical and hospital ex- 
penditures are presently covered by 
existing health insurance plans. Most 
insurance plans do hot cover all the med- 
ical needs—and they are far from pay- 
ing all the bills of those items that are 
covered. There are too many exclusions 
in insurance policies—the benefits often 
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stop too soon. They are too expensive 
for middle- and lower-income groups. 
They have not been able to adequately 
provide for rural people, for retired*per- 
sons, and for the unemployed. The 
long-term, chronic illness is barely 
touched upon under these plans. 

All these are urgent problems and the 
administration has the temerity to tell 
us that its reinsurance bill would go a 
long way toward helping solve them. I 
say this bill, with its $25 million appro- 
priation to set up a so-called reinsurance 
fund, could do nothing of significance to 
meet many of the problems. 

At the hearings on this bill practically 
all the experts who testified—from di- 
verse groups, many of whom have en- 
tirely different ideas about how to ap- 
proach the problem—have said that re- 
insurance cannot do the job. Reinsur- 
ance is not a magic potion as the admin- 
istration seems to think, or which it 
would have us believe. 

I would like to point out that at no 
time has there been a concrete and con- 
clusive demonstration of how reinsur- 
ance would actually perform its magic. 
I have even heard it suggested that we 
should vote for this bill because “it will 
not do any harm,” and it should at least 
“be given a try.” 

I say that a bill with no more assur- 
ance than this of working is a down- 
right imposition upon the American pub- 
lic—an insult to the people who look to 
the Congress for sound and effective 
measures to meet current problems. 
Enactment of a bill of this sort would be 
bad and irresponsible legislation. 

The needs of the people for something 
to be done in reducing the tremendous 
burden of medical and hospital costs and 
in making available to everyone the best 
of medical care which modern science 
has made possible—are immense and 
urgent. We ought to show boldness and 
foresight in devising a program to meet 
the need. We must assess these prob- 
lems and be willing to provide the funds 
necessary to cope with them. 

This reinsurance bill deserves the 
treatment it has received in the House 
of Representatives. 





Texas’ D. A. “Andy” Adam 


+ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article entitled 
“Fence Row Diplomat,” written by the 
former Don Hinga. 

The article has reference to Mr. D. A. 
“Andy” Adam, a close friend of mine and 
an employee of the A. and M. College of 
Texas: 

Fence Row DIrPLomat 
(By Don Hinga) 

The first blow that ill fortune took at 

D. A. “Andy” Adam brought him arthritis 
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that curved his spine until he bent almost 
double. The next swipe tore off his left arm 
in an automobile accident, Then he slipped 
on an icy Houston street and broke his neck. 

But that hasn't kept Andy, who is on 
the staff of the extension service of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, from 
doing one of the best jobs in the Nation 
of selling the American way of life in foreign 
lands. 

Andy has the job of meeting foreign dele- 
gations who come to Texas A. and M. to study 
American agricultural and mechanical meth- 
ods and take them back home. It’s his job 
to greet them, shepherd them over broad 
Texas, and show them in the field, after they 
have studied at A. and M., how these meth- 
ods are applied. 

And Andy goes beyond just showing. 

What Washington bureaucrat would think 
of seeing that every foreign visitor, from 
high official to student, is placed on the 
mailing list for a Sears & Roebuck cata- 
log? In far-off Iran and Pakistan, natives 
pore over the catalogs and wonder at the 
multitude of things, luxuries to them, that 
are available to the average American. 

And who would think of seeing that the 
wives tour sewing centers and go home with 
armfuls of dress patterns, a thing unheard 
of in the Middle East and other areas? 

Andy does. 

He goes farther than that. 

When a large delegation of Turkish officials 
Was coming to “Aggieland,” thoughtful Andy 
saw that a restaurant across from the campus 
stocked up on olive oil, lamb, and other 
things he knew the Turks would like. 

The Turks ate most of their meals at that 
restaurant. ‘The cuisine was not all to their 
liking so they went into the kitchen and 
cooked their own food at times. Several had 
their pet dishes and soon the cafe blossomed 
out with such signs as “Abdullah's Fine 
Turkish Coffee,” “Mustapha’s Turkish Salad.” 
Andy arranged that and the Turks felt 
right at home. 

On one trip the wife of a Turkish official 
asked, “Can I see one of those rich houses 
like you see in the movies?” Andy got hold 
of the country home demonstration agent 
who had a friend with a fine home. The 
wife of the Turkish official was invited to 
drop by. Later she remarked to the home 
demonstration agent, “How can you, a work- 
ing woman, know anyone with a home like 
that?” 

Naturally Andy sells them first on Texas. 
He gives them a warm, Texas greeting, sees 
that in their rooms they'll find such books as 
Texas Welcomes You and Texas Is a Whale 
of a State, etc. The first thing a freshman 
learns at A. and M. is to greet all strangers 
on the campus with a warm howdy. The 
visitors eat it up. 

One high official told Andy that “Most of 
my countrymen think that Americans are 
cold and selfish, that they are out for the 
dollar alone. They should be with me now.” 

When they are touring Texas, Andy phunes 
ahead to eating stops and sees that restau- 
rants have particular dishes they like. If 
the stop falls on some holy day, the menu 
is tailored to fit the demands of their religion. 

The traditional war cry of the Aggie cadet 
corps at athletic events is “Gig "Em Aggies.” 
The big game each year is with arch foe, 
Texas University, on Thanksgiving. 

A few years ago Thanksgiving caught Andy 
far away from Aggieland, taking a Turkish 
official and a student on tour. The car radio 
was on the blink and they could not pick up 
the game. At one stop, a garage man could 
tell them only that the Aggies were ahead by 
one point at the half. 

Late in the day, at another stop, they 
learned the Aggies had won and Andy and 
the student did a victory dance in the road, 
yelling “Gig "Em Aggies.” The dignified offi- 
cial climbed out of the car, put his arm 
around the two, and said, “I am glad for you.” 
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Then he let out a piercing Turkish “Gig "Em 
Aggies.” 

From over the world this fence row diplo- 
mat gets letters from foreigners grateful for 
his thoughtfulness while they were in Texas. 
And a lot of those letters wind up, “Gig "Em 


Aggies.” 





Public Laws 404 to 423, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the reports to my 
constituents covering Public Laws 404 to 
423, inclusive, as follows: 


TuIRTY-FIRST REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear Farenp: As the 83d Congress con- 
tinues the drive toward an expected adjourn- 
ment around month-end the number of 
House Members who have answered all roll- 
calls (including quorum calls) has been re- 
duced from 9 (of 435) at the close of the first 
session to 4 at the present time. I am happy 
that good fortune has permitted your Rep- 
resentative to remain on the list. I thought 
you would wish it that way. 

The number who have answered all calls 
in the 1953-54 sessions, I am told, is the low- 
est in the modern history of the Congress, 
due among other good and valid reasons to 
the President's congressional luncheons and 
the trips to Nevada to witness atomic ex- 
plosions. Important committee assignments 
at home and abroad necessarily caused others 
to miss some rollcalls. 

Begining where we left off, here are the 
new laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 404 


S. 2761, irrigation costs: This is legislation 
to take care of hardship cases in connection 
with the Hermiston and West Extension irri- 
gation districts in Oregon. I found the facts 
interesting; I think you will. 

Operation of the Hermiston unit started 
in 1908. Total repayments on the $2,573,000 
cost have been little more than $300,000. 
The west extension unit was opened in 1917. 
Cost was $1,137,000; repayments have totaled 
$86,000. Reason: because of soil conditions, 
lands reverted to their original condition, 
covered with sagebrush and greasewood; 
farmers just could not raise crops to meet 
required repayments. 

Public Law 404, similar to other laws in 
like situations, adjusts scale of repayments 
to gear with land productivity. The origi- 
nal act provided for an amortization period 
of 40 years, later extended to 50 years. Pub- 
lic Law 404 further extends the period to 
163 years. At the end of that period slightly 
less than half a million dollars additional 
repayments will have been made on both 
projects, leaving Uncle Sam to hold the bag 
for close to $3 million. Proving, I would 
say, that all the millions that go into irri- 
gation do not come out in fertile acres. 


The overall record of repayments on irri- 
gation projects in the 17 States where lo- 
cated is reported as good. Some have re- 
turned to the Federal Government 100 cents 
on the dollar, others have gone almost com- 
pletely sour. This of interest to you since 
you contribute to the Federal tax dollars 
that foot the bill when miscalculations and- 
overzeal in the planning result in later busts. 

Also you will take local interest and pride 
that under the direction of Gordon Clapp, 
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M. A. (University of Chicago) in the case 
of TVA not only has the repayment sched- 
ule been met, but payments are far in ad- 
vance of a schedule requiring complete re- 
payment in 40 years. Furthermore, TVA is 
returning a 4- to 5-percent yield on the 
money invested by the Federal Government, 
That University of Chicago’s M. A. in this in- 
stance means “money ahead” for Uncle Sam 
and you, his taxpaying nieces and nephews, 


PUBLIC LAW 405 


S. 2773, mail distribution from motor 
vehicles: Envisioned in this law is a future 
with a post office on motor wheels driving 
up to your doorstep with your morning mail. 
At present there are 133 highway post offices 
distributing mail en route in rural short- 
haul areas. But existing law prohibited 
their operation where adequate railroad fa- 
cilities were available. Public Law 405 
leaves it to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. Immediate expansion of the 
motor-vehicle service is in prospect, at first 
in substitution of branch-line railroads 
which either have gone out of existence or 
have greatly reduced train service. If it 
works, the post office on wheels in big cities 
like Chicago is among the possibilities. 

The railway postal clerks and other postal 
workers are watching the development with 
some apprehension. I was present at a 
meeting of railway postal clerks in Chicago 
when an accredited representative of the 
Postmaster General stated it was the 
thought of his department ultimately to use 
the railroads only in long-haul operations, 
otherwise motors and aircraft. The railway 
postal clerks have rendered a long and hon- 
orable service to the Government. It is only 
fair that in any innovations in the name of 
progress, economy, and efficiency due re- 
spect be shown their right in seniority. 

In voting for Public Law 405 it was on the 
assurance that its administration in the lim- 
ited area planned would not be permitted 
to trespass upon the rights of present postal 
workers. 

PUBLIC LaW 406 


S. 3090, Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande: 
Falcon Dam, 75 miles from Laredo, Tex., is a 
joint multiple-purpose project of the United 
States and Mexico. It was completed in 
1953. This year when devastating floods de- 
stroyed 1,500 homes and did vast damage 
around Laredo the huge reservoir of the dam 
(storing flood waters for future dry seasons) 
completely protected the area south of La- 
redo on both sides of the border. . 

The project includes one power plant. 
Two additional plants, one on the Ameri- 
can side, one on the Mexican, are near com- 
pletion. Cost: $47 million, divided equally 
between the two Governments. The power 
plants, interconnected, will generate 250 
kilowatt-hours annually, subject to equal 
division. 


Public Law 406 provides for the transmis- 
sion and disposition (under the Secretary 
of the Interior) of our share of this power. 
Rate schedules will cover cost of production 
and amortization of Uncle Sam’s investment. 
Protection against a grab by a private com- 
pany is in this provision: “Preference in the 
sale of such power and energy shall be given 
to public bodies and cooperatives.” 

Here is a strengthening illustration of how 
two governments can work together in a 
joint adventure contributing to the economic 
development of both countries and in the 
end realizing the full return of invested 
capital. ; 

PUBLIC LAW 407 


S. 3524, temporary appointments in Navy: 
During the Korean emergency title III of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 relating to the 
advancement of junior naval officers was sus- 
pended. Now the Navy plans to go back to 
that act. Public Law 407 clears the way by 
classifying some 17,750 naval officers pro- 
moted since June 30, 1951, under another act 
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as having been promoted under title I, 
Passed by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 408 


S. 3446, West Point: This authorizes th, 
needed rehabilitation of two barracks at the 
West Point Academy. 


PUBLIC LAW 409 


H.R. 107. Fort Buford, N. Dak.: By reg. 
son of this legislation the North Dakota State 
Historical Society will take over part of the 
site of Fort Buford (trading post in 1774) tg 
restore it to the likeness of old days when 
troops rode from its enclosure to do battle 
with hostile redskins. Its proposed restora. 
tion follows a popular nationwide trend re. 
sulting from auto touring and the love of 
Americans to visit spots of interest in oy 
national history. 


_— 


THIRTY-SECOND REPORT ON LEGISLATION op 
THE 83D CONGRESS 


Dear Frrenp: Continuing where we left 
off, here are the new laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 410 


H. R. 2226, naval civilian employees: This 
repeals an old law (1902) under which ¢j. 
vilian employees of the Navy serving over. 
seas were paid salaries from date of vessel's 
departure from and arrival at United States 
ports. Hereafter they will be paid as aj 
other Government overseas employees, from 
date of leaving their actual homes and ar. 
rival at work sites, and vice versa on return, 
Passed by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 411 


H. R. 8487, census of manufactures: This 
is a good illustration of how the first session 
of the 83d Congress (1953) made a false 
showing of economy. 

By law a census of manufactures, minerals, 
and other businesses is required every 5 years 
after 1949. That made one due in 1954. But 
the Congress, to make a paper showing of 
economy, failed to include it in the appro- 
priations for 1953, when the work had to be 
done. 

Public Law 411 authorizes the extension of 
the time for the census from 1954 to 1955, 
Result: the money saved one year will be 
spent the next. 


PUBLIC LAW 412 


H. R. 6328, Hawaii: Hawaiian Organic Act 
prohibits any exchange of public lands ex- 
ceeding 40 acres in area or $5,000 in value, 
So when the Territory [to encourage citizen 
farmers and to consolidate its own holdings] 
wished to swap 288 acres of public lands near 
Waimea for Citizen Smart’s 308 acres, Public 
Law 412 (authorizing the trade) was neces- 
sary. 

PUBLIC LAW 413 

H. R. 2849, Hawaii: In 1936 the Federal 
Government gave to the Territorial govern- 
ment of Hawaii some 9 acres at Kahului ex- 
clusively for use as a public park. No resi- 
dences nearby, there is no demand for a 
park. But business of the port has boomed 
and there is presently a demand for addi- 
tional storage and shedded area for increased 
shipping. Public Law 413 makes the 9 acres 
available for that purpose by removing the 
park restriction. 


PUBLIC LAW 414 


H. R. 5913, second-class mail matter: This 
simplifies the handling of postage on news- 
Papers and periodicals by repealing an obso- 
lete law (39 U. S. C. 286) requiring the man- 
ual affixing of stamps. It will save work and 
expense for both the postal service and the 
publishers. 

PUBLIC LAW 415 


H. R. 5831. Hawaii: Territorial Legislature 
of Hawaii petitioned ‘the Congress for this 
legislation authorizing the Hawaian Homes 
Commission to exchange lands under its con- 
trol for other public lands of equal value. 
the Commission makes homesteads available 
to native Hawaiians up to 5,000 acres a yeal. 
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PUBLIC LAW 416 
H. R. 5833, Hawaii: Another law for the 
Hawaiians. It authorizes the exchange of 
ublic lands for private lands needed as the 
sites for new public schools. 
PUBLIC LAW 417 
H.R. 6888, Hawaii: Still another Hawaiian 
measure. This provides for the lease to na- 
tive Hawalians of irrigated pastoral lands in 
jots of from 40 to 100 acres. , 
PUBLIC LAW 418 


H.R. 6800. Hawaii again: When the Legis- 
jature of Hawaii extended an electric light 
and power franchise on the island of Kauai 
it had to come to the Congress (under the 
organic act) for approval. Public Law 418 
Oo. K.’s the act of the legislature. 


PUBLIC LAW 419 


H.R. 8092. Philippines: Under Public Law 
419 nationals of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines coming to the United States as traders 
and investors will be issued nonimmigrant 
visas on the basis of a reciprocal agreement 
granting similar privileges to our nationals. 


PUBLIC LAW 420 


H. R. 6655, education of the deaf: 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf was in- 
corporated by Congress in 1857. It consists 
of Gallaudet College, the only college in the 
world exclusively for deaf students, and 
Kendall School, an elementary and second- 
ary school for the deaf. Although not a 
Federal instrumentality, it largely is sup- 
ported by Federal appropriations and by 
law 1 Member of the Senate, 2 of the 
House serve on its board of directors. 

Public Law 420 changes the name to Gal- 
laudet College (after Rev. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, 1787-1851, a clergyman who 
established the first school for the deaf in 
America). It also provides a new charter 
under which the board of directors will 
have full authority in curriculum and other 
matters similar to that usually exercised 
by the boards of private and State uni- 
versities. The objective is to make Gallaudet 
College adequate to give the advantages of 
higher education to applicants from all sec- 
tions of the country Who have no other 
place to receive college training. With new 
facilities and improved teaching personnel, 
as planned, the college is expected to have 
a standing sufficiently high to become 
accredited. 

This is the character of legislation I 
ecpecially am happy in supporting with the 
vote you have delegated me to cast for you. 


PUBLIC LAW 421 


H. R. 8044, Philippines—hospitalization of 
veterans: Part of the expense of taking care 
of hospitalized veterans of the Philippine 
Army who served with the Armed Forces of 
the United States in World War II is borne 
by the United States. A hospital, now under 
construction, was made possible by a $22,- 
500,000 grant from our Government. Public 
Law 865 of the 80th Congress (1947-48) 
authorized an annual appropriation of $3,- 
285,000 to aid the Philippine Government in 
the care of the veterans. Public Law 421 
of this Congress, passed by the House by 
consent, extends this authorization another 
5 years. % 

PUBLIC LAW 422 


8. 1794, care of demented Indians: This 
authorizes the payment to the South Dakota 
State Hospital for the Insane of $8,124 for 
care of demented Indian patients. Through 
inadvertence authority for hospitalization 
had not been cleared previously through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, as required, hence 
the necessity for another law. Passed by 
consent, 

PUBLIC LAW 423 


S. 2654, stone in District of Colum- 
bia: In 1898 the District of Columbia pur- 
chased 17 acres in nearby Maryland for a 
stone quarry. It has been abandoned for 
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years. Public Law 423 gives the District 
Commissioners the go-ahead in selling it at 
public auction to the highest bidder. It 
required a law of Congress. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





American Policy In the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BENDER., Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following speech delivered by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, of the Temple, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, before the 57th annual con- 
vention of the Zionist Organization of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Thursday, June 24, 1954, regarding 
the American policy in the Middle East: 


There is a radical difference between the 
set of problems which we faced before, and 
the set which we have faced since, the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel. The 
problems before the State was founded were 
the century-old problems of national home- 
lessness, of a people “robbed and despoiled,” 
the problems of persecution, concentration 
camps, refugees—where to go, how to sur- 
vive—all the desperate problems of an ab- 
normal national existence. 

The problems since 1948 have been the 
more or less familiar problems which any 
pioneering state must face and wrestle with 
as part of the routine of its establishment 
on firm and secure foundations. These are 
the problems of a normal national exist- 
ence. They may be grave and serious prob- 
lems, but the effort at solving them carries 
with it an eager challenge, a creative joy 
and a deep spiritual confidence. 

These problems bring with them new 
tasks. What these new tasks are is evident: 
They are the manifold and exciting tasks 
which have to do with nation building; with 
the construction of new homes and settle- 
ments; with bringing springs of water to dry 
lands and gardens to the wilderness. They 
have to do with industry, trade, and com- 
merce; with mining and engineering; with 
seafaring and aviation; and with all the 
noble arts and enterprises of peace. They 
have to do with education, health, and reli- 
gion, and with a people’s chosen way of life. 

These new tasks are of necessity also con- 
cerned with national defense—the world in 
which we live being the kind of a world it 
is and the neighbors of Israel persistently 
refusing to make peace. Some of these tasks 
possess greater urgency than others; some 
are of longer duration than others; some 
of them will continue indefinitely since they 
are coextensive with the life of a nation. 
None, however, is beyond the capacity of the 
State of Israel and of the Jewish people. 


THE CHALLENGE BEFORE US 


The Jewish people will assuredly match 
its great hour. It possesses the ability and 
the resourcefulness. In the long, hard 
school of experience through the centuries 
our people have learned how to build upon 
ruins and how to build in the face of ad- 
versity. This is the third commonwealth we 
are building, not the first. Others nations 
succumbed when their governments were de- 
stroyed and their people uprooted. Israel 
surmounted the loss of its independence; sur- 
mounted exile, dispersion, and savage perse- 
cution; and returned to its ravaged land to 
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rebuild it and its national life. Our genera- 
tion is learning the lessons which our fore- 
fathers learned in their day—patience and 
perseverance; how to run and not be 
wearied; how to renew its strength; how to 
be deeply concerned and greatly rejoicing at 
the same time. 

When a nation finally settles down from 
its high revolutionary moments of exaltation 
and idealism which attend a liberation move- 
ment, to the less heroic day-by-day business 
of living, there sets in a perceptible emo- 
tional letdown. No people can collectively 
live indefinitely on the high plateaus of 
spirit. A leveling off process inevitably fol- 
lows. There is no ground here for serious 
concern unless it takes on the character of 
stagnation and demoralization which are the 
by-products of spiritual exhaustion and dis- 
illusionment. Our people in Israel and in 
the Diaspora will, I am sure, wish to guard 
themselves against the dangers of such an 
emotional deflation. We must be determined 
to keep our minds firmly centered on the 
largely uncompleted job of nation building 
still before us, which is still so full of chal- 
lenge—a different kind of- challenge to be 
sure—but nevertheless one which can appeal 
to all that is noblest in our natures. 


STUMBLING ELOCKS IN OUR WAY 


There are Jews in our midst who would 
like to see us quit right now—not because 
they have become tired from the heavy bur- 
dents which they have carried in the proc- 
ess of helping to build the State of Israel. 
The only burdens which they carried were 
the rocks which they threw at the builders 
like Shimei, the son of Geta, who threw rocks 
at David and cursed him when he was in 
deep trouble fighting for his kingdom. These 
Jews did everything in their power to pre- 
vent the establishment of the State of Israel. 
They put every conceivable stumbling block 
in the way. They joined forces with the 
enemies of Israel not of our faith. They 
knocked on every door to inform against 
their own people. Though they were them- 
selves religiously indifferent, they suddenly 
discovered, as a shrewd part of their strategy, 
a vast devotion to abstract Judaism, and 
under that cloak, as the American Council 
for Judaism, they proceeded to spread their 
insidious political propaganda. . 

These unhappy Jews, like their Arab spiri- 
tual kinsmen, some of whom are prepared to 
sacrifice 10 million Arab lives to wipe out 
the State of Israel, are unreconciled to the 
existence of the state. Since they cannot by 
wishing have it disappear from the face of 
the earth, they are trying their best to have 
it reduced in size, crippled, isolated, cut off 
from the sympathy and support of fellow- 
Jews in the rest of the world. They would 
like to see Israel a puny, hemmed-in Levan- 
tine statelet at the mercy of its Arab neigh- 
bors. No more immigration into Israel. No 
more spiritual identification of American 
Jewry with Israel. No intercession in its 
behalf with governments. From here on only 
Arab spokesmen and oil lobbyists and friends 
of the Middle East, and officers of the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism shall have access to 
the State Department. 


AN AMAZING GENIUS FOR GUESSING WRONG 


Most assuredly, these people would like to 
have us quit right now. And, significantly 
enough, some officials in the Near Eastern 
Division of our State Departmert have been 
echoing their views recently. They have 
been preaching political sermons to the Jews 
of America which well could have been writ- 
ten by ghost writers hired by Mr. Lessing 
Rosenwald. 

I do not believe that these officials repre- 
sent the true sentiments of the leaders of 
our Government, the President of the United 
States, or the Secretary of State, who have 
time and again given expression of their deep 
and sympathetic interest in the security and 
prosperity of Israel. I suspect, though of 
course I do not know, that the leaders of our 
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Government, being otherwise engrossed at 
the moment in the present extremely difficult 
international situation, with wars and revo- 
lutions erupting, and with critical interna- 
tional conferences monopolizing their atten- 
tion, have been compelled to leave the affairs 
of the Middle East largely, although not 
entirely and not finally, in the hands of some 
people in the Department of State who have 
in the past displayed such an amazing genius 
for guessing wrong and for bedeviling the 
political situation. It is the same people, 
who a few short years ago backed the British 
mandatory regime in Palestine to the bitter 
end, who tried-to persuade our people that 
there was no room in Palestine for a single 
additional Jewish immigrant, and who have 
been building one strong-man myth after 
another to serve as the keystone in the arch 
of American foreign policy in the Middle 
East, only to see their tenuous diplomacy 
crumble into ruins. 
ARMS FOR IRAQ 


At the moment, we are persuaded to be- 
lieve that salvation in the Middle East will 
come from the feudal Government of Iraq, 
which is suddenly discovered to be a para- 
gon of democratic virtue and most friendly 
disposed to the United States. Iraq is to be 
armed by our Government, not, to be sure, 
with sufficient military equipment to be a 
threat to Israel, but with just enough mili- 


tary equipment to resist possible Soviet ag-’ 


gression. Iraq will never use these American 
arms against Israel, we are assured, because 
it says so in the agreement—and agreements, 
as you well know—are never, never broken. 
It is not even clear whether there actually 
exists any such condition in the agreement. 
Iraqi spokesmen have said that the grant of 
arms to their Government was unconditional. 

These officials, bent upon arming Iraq, are 
at the same time telling the Arab world that 
there is some justification for their fears 
that if the population of Israel were to ex- 
pand materially through further immigra- 
tion, it would be humanly impossible to 
maintain those people within the confines of 
the present state. In other words, they 
imply that Israel would be forced to under- 
take wars of aggression against the neighbor- 
ing Arab States. A statement to this effect 
was recently made by Mr. Arthur Z. Gardi- 
ner, chief political and economic adviser of 
the State Department’s near eastern divi- 
sion, testifying before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 


PRO-ARAB PROPAGANDA 


The press report which carried Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s statement also reported that Repre- 
sentative Frances Bo.ton, of Ohio, chairnian 
of the Near Eastern Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who is well 
known from her earlier violent anti-Zionist 
activities, and who appears to be the ready 
mouthpiece in the House of Representatives 
for all pro-Arab propaganda delivered her- 
self of the following: “Israel has been re- 
shipping strategic materials to the Soviet 
Union, thereby violating the Battle Act.” 
She queried innocently whether Israel is ac- 
tually such a bulwark against communism. 
She said, “Haifa was at one time the center 
of Russian propaganda.” She also accused 
the Israelis of letting their land lie fallow, 
refusing to do farmwork, and expressed her 
expert Judgment that Arabs are superior agri- 
culturalists. 

All this, of course, is strongly reminiscent 
of anti-Zionist propaganda antedating the 
establishment of the State. Mrs. BOLTON 
seems to be ignorant of the fact that the 
agricultural area of Israel has expanded in 
the last 6 years from 400,000 acres to nearly 
® million, and that agricultural scientists 
who get their information about agriculture 
from studying the soil and not from clipping 
coupons, have extolled time and again Is- 
rael’s farming and reclamation achievements 
as among the finest in the world. It is 
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strange that in making these charges against 
the Israelis, Congresswoman Botton had 
nothing to say about Arab boycotts and 
blockades which are seriously retarding the 
economic development of the entire Near 
East. While concerned with unfounded 
charges about Israel’s reshipping strategic 
materials to the Soviet Union, she seems to 
be not the least concerned about the Arab 
blockade of the Suez Canal, which has made 
it impossible for Israel to obtain oil from 
nearby fields and has been compelled to 
purchase it from faraway Venezuela which 
involves excessive transportation costs, and 
that Israel today must buy considerable oil 
from the Soviet Union, to save on these 
transportation costs. 

What blindspots these people develop when 
they come to ride a hobby or a lobby. How 
easily things get out of focus. And what 
dangerously unreliable guides they become 
for American foreign policy. / 

A VERY SERIOUS DETERIORATION 


President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
must know that Israel is no threat to the 
basic interests of American foreign policy in 
the Near East. They must know that Israel 
is a democracy, deeply rooted in the millenial 
democratic traditions of the Jewish people 
and Judaism, and that it will, to the last, 
defend its democratic way of life and insti- 
tutions. They must know that there is a 
large reservoir of good will and gratitude to 
the Government and people of the United 
States among the citizens of Israel for hav- 
ing helped so vitally in the establishment of 
their state and for the economic assistance 
which has been given to it to this day. They 
are too proud to put their friendship on the 
auction block or use it in any diplomatic 
game of blackmail. They must know that 
Israel wants peace with all her Arab neigh- 
bors, and has time and again asked for it, 
only to be rudely rebuffed. They must know 
that Israel is prepared to cooperate in the 
solution of all the outstanding issues be- 
tween it and its neighbors in a spirit of 
good will and is prepared to cooperate in any 
project such as the Jordan Valley Authority 
to benefit all the peoples involved, provided 
its own vital and legitimate interests are 
safeguarded. From all that has transpired 
in recent years they must know that the 
Arab League is an instrument for perpetu- 
ating turmoil, discord, and belligerancy in 
the Near East, and that there is no way of 
appeasing its intransigeance short of dis- 
membering the State of Israel or liquidating 
it altogether. They must realize now that 
the New Look and the new approach which 
the above-mentioned officials and their col- 
leagues advocated in respect to Arab-Israel 
relations have not only not improved matters 
but have contributed to a very serious dete- 
rioration. These officials are now attempt- 
ing to cover up this progressive deterioration 
with speeches and propaganda designed to 
force concessions from Israel, with no assur- 
ance whatsoever of any countervailing action 
on the part of the Arab governments. 

Part of this unfriendly propaganda is to 
suggest to the American Government and 
people, that the United States has contrib- 
uted to the State of Israel grants-in-aid far 
in excess of what it has contributed to the 
Arabs. In order to make their case more 
impressive, they have had the amazing ef- 
frontery to include in American subsidies to 
Israel what the Jews of the United States 
have themselves out of their own personal 
contributions and through the purchase of 
Israel bonds, given to Israel; also what the 
German Government has contributed by way 
of reparations for Nazi depredations. Noth- 
ing is said by them of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in oil royalties which the 
Arab States have been receiving annually 
from American oil companies—Iraq received 
in 1952, $110 million; Saudi Arabia, $170 
million; Kuwait, $139 million—some of which 
Millions at least might well have been con- 
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tributed by these solicitous Arabs to the 
cause of the Arab refugees, in the same Way 
that Jews have been contributing to Jewish 
refugees in Israel. 


NO ARMS FOR THOSE COMMITTED TO wip 


The Arab States are committed to war 
against Israel. So long as they are so com. 
mitted, they should not receive arms from 
the United States. They have violently re. 
sisted every effort that has been made inside 
and outside the United Nations to Persuade 
them to sit down with Israel representative 
in order to iron out their difficulties and ty 
achieve peace. Just a few weeks ago Jordan 
gave additional proof, if such were needeq 
of the unwillingness of any Arab State t, 
reach a settlement with Isarel. Jordan haq 
presented complaints against Israel to the 
Security Council. The Council, after much 
wrangling, decided to go into the entire 
matter in the hope of improving procedures 
for carrying out the provisions of the armi. 


" gtice so as to avoid future unfortunate inci. 


dents on the borders. Jordan, which is not 
a member of the United Nations, was askeq 
whether she would abide by the decisions of 
the Council which, by the terms of the Char. 
ter, all member states are obliged to respect, 
Rather than to commit herself to accept any 
pacific settlement which the Council might 
recommend, Jordan withdrew. Previously 
Jordan had refused a direct meeting with 
Israel to which she was obligated by the 
terms of the armistice agreement which she 
signed. It is clear that arms sent to one or 
another of these war-minded and peace- 
resisting states cannot by any twist of dip. 
lomatic dialectics be interpreted as an en- 
couragement of peace. 


ISRAEL SEEKS TO LIVE IN PEACE 


The State of Israel has done nothing to 
endanger the position of any Arab state in 
the Near East. It is threatening no one. It 
covets no one’s territory. It has instituted 
no boycotts and no blockades against any 
Arab state. It seeks to live in peace with 
everyone. It is convinced that through 
friendly cooperation and the pooling of re- 
sources, the whole area of the Near East can 
be developed in such a way as to bring pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living, health, 
and education to all the peoples there. Israel 
has not flirted with Moscow to embarrass 
Washington. Israel will not sacrifice any of 
its already sharply apocopated territory of 
8,000 square miles in order to augment the 
2,700,000 square miles of its Arab neighbors. 
It will not agree to close its doors to any 
future immigration—to such who may wish 
to go there and may have to go there—in 
order to assure Arab governments that Israel 
will remain permanently weak and limited 
as to manpower while they get ready for 
their “second round.” What folly to expect 
the Government of Israel to issue a Jewish 
white paper against fellow Jews. Within its 
present borders, given proper industrial and 
agricultural development, Israel can well sup- 
port a population of four to five million. 

These facts must be taken into considera- 
tion by any government or any statesman 
who wishes to be helpful in the situation. 
All those who ignore these facts will prove 
to be well-intentioned or ill-intentioned mis- 
chief makers. 


OUR POLICIES ARE SUBJECT TO STUDY AND 
REVISION 


There is a need for increased and effective 
organization to defend the political interests 
of Israel in the field of government and pub- 
lic relations, taking into account the ia- 
creasingly bold propaganda and activities 
both of the open and the covert enemies of 
Israel. These pressure groups would like the 
American people to believe that not they, but 
only the Zionists constitute a political pres- 
sure group in Washington. What cynicism 
and what utter nonsense. Every group of 
American citizens which feels keenly on any 
vital issue will naturally make itself heard 
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4 should make itself heard in government 
ae. This is the only way that a demo- 


atic government can discover how its citi- 
* about any vital issue, what the 


n feel 
merate of public opinion is, and be guided 
jp its action. Our first duty, of course, is 


to America and the interests of our beloved 
country are paramount. That does not 
mean that every policy of our State Depart- 
ment at any given moment is flawless and 
peyond criticism. The policies of our Gov- 
ernment in other parts of the world, not 
merely in the Near East, have in some in- 
stances not been as successful as had been 
noped. They are being constantly subjected 
to restudy and revision, and to the earnest 
criticism of patriotic American citizens. 





Cushing Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein the statement I made this 
morning before the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in favor of H. R. 9646, 
to establish a Veterans’ Administration 
center at Framingham, Mass.: 


ConvERT CUSHING VA Hosprrat INTO A 
VETERANS’ HOME 


(Statement of Hon. THomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, before the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, July 15, 1954) 


Last month we celebrated the 10th an- 
niversary of the GI bill of rights. 

We are proud of this well-rounded pro- 
gram to rehabilitate the men and women 
who gave up the best years of their lives to 
protect us. 

It is our obligation not only to provide 
eligible veterans with disability compensa- 
tion, educational benefits, and hospital 
care—to mention but a few of a veterans’ 
rights—but to carry out the continuing re- 
sponsibility of caring for the aged, the 
homeless, and those who will never be well 
again. 

Congresswoman Rocers, of Massachusetts, 
has prepared H. R. 9646, to establish a Vet- 
erans’ Administration center at Framing- 
ham, Mass., to provide domiciliary care for 
needy veterans, and those suffering from 
chronic disabilities. 

It is similar to H. R. 509, the bill I in- 
troduced for the same purpose on January 
8, 1953. Other Massachusetts Congressmen, 
acting separately, have submitted companion 
bills, which indicate the growing public de- 
mand for a domiciliary home in the North- 
eastern States. 

This is not a plan to clear a forest and 
build a resort hotel. 

It is not a maximum cost project. . 

We look upon it as Operation Salvage. 

To save the old and chronically ill vet- 
erans from abandonment by efficient conver- 
sion of an existing facility from one use to 
another. 

The Cushing VA Hospital at Framingham, 
Mass., has more than paid for itself by the 
army of veterans it has saved from ill health 
by the excellent medical services it has sup- 
plied over the years. 

Now that its duties have been taken over by 
more modern facilities, is not reason why we 
hast@ Junk this hospital, and dispose of tt in 
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Cushing is a familiar haven for tens of 
thousands of veterans who were rehabilitated 
by its competent care. It is a symbol of the 
Government’s consideration for thosé whose 
health was impaired by their service in the 
Nation's defense. 

We have seen other installations closed up 
or sold at a tenth of their real value, and 
we have been disturbed by such waste. 

Cushing offers us the opportunity to set 
a new standard for,the efficient use of Gov- 
ernment buildings. As one use declines, we 
can convert it to serve a growing need. 
Duplication is avoided. Costs are cut. A 
new life for Cushing, as it is adapted to meet 
the changing needs of an aging veteran popu- 
lation, would be a service to them, and at a 
minimum charge to the taxpayers. 

Cushing is near Boston, where the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration is lo- 
cated. 

It is the meeting place of the New Eng- 
land States, and a logical site for convenient 
service to dispossessed and chronically ill 
veterans. 

In a quiet and peaceful environment, yet 
near to the world’s finest medical facilities 
and skilled specialists at Boston. 

This is an ideal spot for a veterans’ home. 

Ten years ago they were spending their 
splendid manhood for us in Normandy, and 
in the steaming islands of the Pacific. 

Now some of them are disabled—beyond 
recovery. 

If we are to complete our promise to them, 
we must begin to provide sanctuary for those 
who can never pick up the threads of their 
broken lives. 

Cushing is available, and it can be con- 
verted into a rest home for old soldiers at a 
fraction of the cost that would be required 
to build a new facility for this purpose. 

Cushing is an opportunity for us to ful- 
fill the obligation inherent in the GI bill of 
rights. 

Their Job is done. Ours is continuing. 





You Knew What To Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the last few days there has been 
brought to my attention an editorial 
from the Wednesday, June 30, 1954, issue 
of the Minnesota Legionnaire, which in 
my judgment is an outstanding declara- 
tion of our Independence Day spirit. 
The editorial was brought to my atten- 
tion by my good friend and former asso- 
ciate, Mr. Orville L. Freeman, the dis- 
tinguished Minneapolis attorney. I join 
Mr. Freeman in paying tribute to the 
message of freedom and liberty repre- 
sented by the American Legion of Min- 
nesota as it is expressed in the Legion- 
naire editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, as well as the letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Freeman, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


You Knew Waar To Say 


Korea, July 4, 1953. 
It was 2a@.m. You were sleepy. The little 
shack that was office, pressroom, and every- 
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thing else for the regimental paper was 
hotter than the hinges of hell. 

At sunrise your outfit would be moving up 
to the front. That meant working all night 
to get the paper out. Sometimes you hated 
newspaper while guys up ahead were facing 
enemy fire. 

Yet, everybody agreed the paper was im- 
portant. A big morale booster. Something 
like special rations or extra mail from home. 
Even guys about to go into combat looked 
forward to seeing it. It gave them something 
else to think about, a chance to relax and 
forget for a while what was facing them. 

You mopped your brow and looked at the 
copy. Astory about a new guided missile. A 
peptalk from the “old man.” An item on 
Marilyn Monroe, cribbed from a movie maga- 
zine. A report on the truce negotiations. 
Bits of news from home. And a cartoon by 
the regiment’s Michaelangelo, to please the 
art lovers. 

The words blurred. It was hard to hold 
your head up. There was a July Fourth edi- 
torial to bat out. But—what to write? What 
could you tell the guys who were thousands 
of miles from home, fighting to protect a 
little country from Red aggression? 

Maybe if you closed your eyes you could 
think better. Now, let’s see, “self-evident 
* * * that all men are created equal * * * 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights * * * that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. * * *” 

And then you saw him. He was standing 
near the bulletin board. Tall. Red hair. 
Wearing a ruffled shirt and knee breeches. 
And that face—you'd seen it so many times 
on postage stamps and in history books. 
Tom Jefferson. 

He came over and sat down, tapping idly 
against the table’s edge with a long quill. 
“An Independence Day editorial, eh?” he said. 
“Well, soldier, I have an idea or two. * * * 

“Put this in: What’s happening here is 
part of the struggle that started back at 
Bunker Hill. There, Americans fought for a 
country where all the people, instead of some 
privileged class, would rule. Here, the South 
Koreans are fighting for the same thing—the 
right to rule themselves. By fighting the 
Communists here, you’re not merely defend- 
ing the independence of this little country— 
you're fighting for it everywhere. 

“Soon an armistice will be signed. The 
shooting part of this war will be over. But 
the fight for liberty will goon. Why? * * * 
Because it’s a never-ending job. 

“And, soldier, make this very plain: Not 
all the foes of freedom are in foreign ijands. 
Some are right at home—people who'd fight 
communism by adopting some of its worst 
features. They'd force our schools to teach 
only what meets with their approval * * * 
they’d curb our free speech and radio * * * 
they’d make Americans afraid to speak their 
minds. And they’d invade our traditional 
rights in the name of national security. 
These people should recall Ben Franklin’s 
wise words: “They that can give up essential 
liberty to attain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety. * * *’ 

“And there are bigots—people who dis- 
criminate against a man because of his color 
or creed; who try to set up one group of 
Americans against another, weakening our 
national unity at a time when we need it 
most. * * * 

“Soldier, Independence Day means many 
things. It means independence from hate, 
fear, distrust, mutual suspicion—the things 
that can wreck America. It means independ- 
ence to speak, write, and think what you 
believe, no matter how unpopular your view- 
point—for in such freedom lies democracy’s 
greatest strength. * * * 

“Tell your buddies this: Victories on bat- 
tlefields are wasted unless Americans keep 
on defending their liberty at home. 
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“Don’t get me wrong. I believe we must 
keep our powder dry and be prepared to de- 
fend our liberties against Communists, Fas- 
cists, Imperialists or other aggressors and 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 





LarRsON, LOEVINGER, LINDQUIST, 
FREEMAN & FRASER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 9, 1954. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Humpurer: I’m forwarding 
to you a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Minnesota Legionnaire of Wednesday, 
June 30, 1954. 

This editorial expresses very effectively the 
basic conception of the American way of 
life. It made me proud to be a Legionnaire. 

I’m sending it to you in the hope that it 
may be brought to the attention of more 
people for the benefit of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Attorney at Law. 





Meeting of Seventh National Student 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear from Mr. James M. Ed- 
wards, president of the United States 
Student Association, with regard to the 
forthcoming seventh annual student 
congress, to be held on the campus of 
Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa, from 
August 22-31, 1954. 

The congress will bring together some 
800 elected student leaders from every 
corner of America, as well as some 30 
representatives of national student or- 
ganizations of the free world. The 
theme of the 9-day session will be the 
Responsibilities of Freedom. 

I welcome this conference as another 
splendid bulwark of sound thinking on 
the part of the student body of the 
United States and of students of the 
free world—the young men and young 
women who tomorrow, figuratively 
speaking, will take over the world. 

For too long, international commu- 
nism had almost preempted the field of 
mass organizing of young university 
people. That is why I am so delighted 
that youngsters dedicated to the free 
way of life have banded together. It is 
really remarkable, Mr. President. They 
are discussing in the free way the ideas 
that are challenging them. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
carried in the March 17, 1954, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and ask 
unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, to 
be preceded by a list of the officers and 
members of the advisory council of the 
USNSA. The tile of the article is “Anti- 
Communist Bulwark: NSA Recruits 
World's Students To Spread Democ- 
racy.” I think all of us can well take 
time to think about the significance of 
that gathering, 
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There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Untrep States NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


President, James M. Edwards, University 
of Tlinois. 

Executive secretary, Janet C. Cooper, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Vice president, national affairs, Eugene H. 
Keating, College of St. Thomas. 

Vice president, international affairs, Leon- 
ard N. Bebchick, Cornell University. 

Vice president, student affairs, Lois Mac- 
Pherson, Upsala College, 495 Watchung Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Vice president, educational affairs, Cyn- 
thia Courntney, Dunbarton College, 4433 
14th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Vice president, student government, Amy 
Botsaris, Pennsylvania College for Women, 24 
Risley Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Director, Educational Travel, Inc., C. Edwin 
Lacks. 

Advisory council: Lucile Allen, dean, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women; Wallace M. Al- 
ston, president, Agnes Scott College; Ralph 
J. Bunche, Director, Department of Trustee- 
ship, United Nations; Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor, Christian Science Monitor; Christine Y. 
Conaway, dean of women, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Althea Kratz Hottel, Director, Com- 
mission on Education of Women, American 
Council on Education; Clifford Houston, 
dean of students, University of Colorado; 
A. Blair Knapp, president, Denison Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; George N. 
Shuster, president, Hunter College; Harold 
E. Stassen, Director, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration; Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S. J., 
president, University of Detroit; Robert M. 
Strozier, dean of students, University of 
Chicago; Hurford E. Stone, dean of students, 
University of California; E. G. Williamson, 
dean of students, University of Minnesota. 

Educational Travel, Inc., 48 West 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. International Office, 
52 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 17, 1954] 


ANTI-COMMUNIST BuLWarRK: NSA RECRUITS 
Worto’s Stupents To Spreap DEMOCRACY 


(By Mary Handy) 

CamMBrRiIDGE, Mass.—The Communists and 
the free world are playing a desperately earn- 
est game of chess for the allegiance of uni- 
versity students all over the world. 

Although the Communists have won little 
or nothing in the schools of the United 
States, they have been markedly successful 
in southeast Asia, South America, and 
among students in many underdeveloped 
parts of the world. 

The Communist controlled International 
Union of Students, with annual conferences, 
attractive magazines, and European radio 
broadcasts in seven languages is drawing 
students to its “peace offensive.” 

Meanwhile, a grouping of free-world stu- 
dents, representing national student unions 
in 44 countries is working—on a much 
smaller budget—to spread democracy. Its 
primary aim is to help students all over the 
= to work together without political 

as. 

DEMOCRACY ON STUDENT LEVEL 


This is the picture described by Leonard 
Bebchick, vice president of the National Stu- 
dent Association in the United States, and 
director of the association’s international 
headquarters in Cambridge. 

This is what Mr. Bebchick, who is taking a 
year off from Cornell where he was a junior 
last year, is concerned with every day. Ona 
student level he works to spread democracy 
among all the foreign student groups the NSA 
is associated with. 

Mr. Bebchick and his associates spend their 
days poking into student activities in all 
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parts of the globe. And they're 

that its on the student level that a. a 
most vital battles between communism : 
democracy is going on today. = 

“Student life in the United States is no 
typical,” they point out. “Twenty percent a 
this Nation’s young people go to colle m 
They are largely engaged in getting an — 
cation and only mildly active in politica; 
movements.” cal 

But in many Asian and South America, 
countries only a minute fraction of the 
young people attain university education 
Those who do are almost certain to develo, 
into important leaders in their countrie. 
Many are political forces while at school, 
Today's student leaders may be tomorrow's 
cabinet ministers. 

The NSA has recently sent several gradu. 
ate student teams to South America and 
Asia to survey student movements there. , 

While at Harvard, James Grant, now an 
assistant to Harold E. Stassen, Foreign Op. 
erations Director, was sent to southeast Asia 
for the NSA. He came back with this report: 

The total population in six countries there 
he likened to that of the United States—but 
the university population he found compa. 
rable in size to the student body at one Amer. 
ican university—the University of California, 

Student affairs in Burma are of vital im- 
portance to the nation, he said. While he 
was in Burma the inauguration of a student 
body president was attended by several cab- 
inet representatives, a group of members of 
parliament, and two envoys from foreign 
embassies. 

The need for trained personne! ts so acute 
in Indochina that he found that every young 
lawyer who had graduated from law school 
the spring before already had become a 
judge. 

Communists have rightly been considering 
student movements of equal or greater im- 
portance than labor movements in south- 
east Asia, this graduate student reported. 
They have been deluging them with propa- 
ganda. 

To back up these convictions the NSA 
headquarters on the second floor of an old 
building near Harvard Square here has 
thousands of letters from student groups all 
over the world. 


They are filed in cases from floor to ceiling. 
Writing and answering them keeps Mr. 
Bebchick, Leonard Radlo (a Dartmouth 
graduate), two secretaries, and seven part- 
time graduate and undergraduate students 
busy. 

There are also shelves of reports like James 
Grant’s, made by graduate students in for- 
eign countries. By thumbing through these 
letters and reports one can visualize the 
situation of student groups in Venezuela or 
Sweden or Indonesia. One can find what 
scholarships are available, what kinds of 
student government are prevalent, the pos- 
sibilities for student travel and hosteling— 
and the strength of the Communist student 
movements. 


Mr. Bebchick explains that world aline- 
ment of national student movements start- 
ed in 1946. As a byproduct of youth's ideal- 
ism for peace following World War II, the 
International Union of Students (IUS) was 
*formed. 

To its headquarters in Prague came stu- 
dent groups from many countries, including 
the United States. They talked about ath- 
letics, hosteling, student travel—everything 
that concerns students. 

But by 1949 it became apparent that the 
International Union of Students was Com- 
munist controlled. 

So 16 national student groups broke away 
and held their own meeting in Stockholm. 
The National Unions of Students, they 
called themselves. They set up a coordinat- 
ing secretariat in Leiden, Holland. They de- 
nounced the IUS as political. 


They attempted to steer clear of politics 
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es and work toward bettering the 
dents in many countries. 

Gradually this free-world convocation of 
tudents has grown. In January 1954, sev- 
: } hundred student leaders representing 
= jonal unions of students in 44 countries 
attended its conference in Istanbul. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT SEEN 


“jt was a wonderful meeting even though 
it was so cold we had to wear our overcoats 
all the time,” explains Mr. Bebchick. “The 
magnificent palace in which we met was 
—. ‘tremendous accomplishment that 
students from such a wide number of diverse 
cultures can meet for the purposes of com- 
mon cooperation. It’s a real step toward 
world cooperation. We considered plans for 
scholarships, student travel, study abroad, 
student influence on university administra- 
tors—even an international student identity 
a most important, student groups from 
the democratic countries were working to 
show the value of democratic methods. 

Students from all over the non-Communist 
world attended the Istanbul conference ex- 
cept those from Japan, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
panama, The national student unions in 
these countries belong to the IUS. 

Student unions in Indonesia and Finland 
sent representatives to both groups. 

For the first time this January an IUS 
Communist student leader attended the free- 
world meeting. “But,” says Mr. Bebchick, 
“everyone was so interested in what they 
were doing they paid little attention to him.” 

The rest of the time, between conferences, 
student leaders in Leiden at the coordinat- 
ing secretariat are working to develop free- 
world student cooperation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ARRANGED 


Mr. Bebchick and his coworkers at the 
NSA international headquarters in Cam- 
bridge are arranging for scholarships in the 
United States, inviting student leaders to 
the United States, and working to improve 
conditions in many countries. 

With students in other democratic coun- 
tries, they are opposing a government move 
in Scuth Africa that would impose segrega- 
tion in universities in Cape Town and 
Johannesburg. 

The NSA international work is largely 
financed by gifts from foundations. But its 
mission is too little known among Americans, 
Mr. Bebchick insists. 

“The Communist-youth groups have got- 
ten the most publicity—even in the United 
States,” he remarks ruefully. 

He will show you attractive magazines with 
colored photos the Communists put out call- 
ing for peace and filled with articles about 
everything from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a 
story by a young British youth about My 
Soviet Visit. 

The only publication the free-world stu- 
dent group has put out, so far, is a rather 
amateurish information bulletin. 

“It’s vitally important what we are doing,” 
says Mr. Bebchick. ‘“‘We need to let people 
know about it. We meed more support. To- 


day's student leaders can be tomorrow’s world 
leaders,” 





Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, can any- 


body tell us what “peaceful coexistence” 
means to Moscow? 
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Treasure Worth a King’s Ransom: Rec- 
ords 300 Years Old on the Lives of the 
Colonists of Old Bergen Church of Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a sign 
on the Jersey side of the Holland Tun- 
nel tells a tourist that Alexander Ham- 
ilfon founded Jersey City, N. J. 

History tells us that in 1609 when the 
Half Moon cast anchor off the Jersey 
shore and the Dutch hit the beach, they 
planted their flag on the summit of Old 
Bergen, top most point of the terrain 
overlooking the Hudson, now a part of 
Jersey City, in which is situated the Old 
Bergen Church, founded 294 years ago, 
in 1660. 

This year, the Old Bergen Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Jersey City celebrates 
its 294th birthday. In a vault of the 
church are records on the lives of colo- 
nists who walked the grounds of Old 
Bergen almost 300 years ago. 

The sign on the Jersey side of the Hol- 
land Tiinnel recalls our Revolutionary 
past. Hamilton, Washington, Grove, 
Mercer, Monmouth, Montgomery, all 
have streets named after them. Morris, 
Sussex, Essex, Henderson, familiar 
names of Revolutionary America, some 
of whose battles were waged in down- 
town Jersey City. 

But the purpose of this commemora- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is to turn the pages 
back 100 years beyond the Revolution, 
to honor the church of those earlier men 
whose faith, as is ours, was, “In God We 
Trust.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert an article on the 
Old Bergen Church as it recently ap- 
peared in the June 5, 1954, issue of the 
Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, and Hud- 
son County: 

PRICELESS TREASURE OF NO _ INTRINSIC 
WortH—O.Lp Brercen CHurRCH Sare HoLps 
Recorps or 300 Years 
A huge black safe with foot-thick walls 

in the basement of a Jersey City church 

holds a treasure worth a king’s ransom. 

But its only value is about $5 cash, or a 
little more. Paper sells at 25 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The treasure consists of a record of the 
lives of the colonists of Old Bergen. It is 
the nearly 300-year-old history of Old Bergen 
Church, 

DATES BACK TO 1666 

The names of the streets of Jersey City are 
recorded in the baptismal registers, dating 
from January 1, 1666: 

Booraem, De Kalb, Newkirk, Prior, Quincy, 
Rademann, Randolph, Richard, Sayles, Sip, 
Stuyvesant, Suydam, Tuers, Van Buren, Van 
Cleef, Van Horne, Van Houten, Van Keuren, 
Van Nostrand, Van Reypen, Van Vorst, Van 
Wagenen, Van Wart, Van Winkle, Vreeland, 
Vroom. 

The names of Jersey City’s history slide 
down yellowed pages; their births, baptisms, 
marriages, deaths, and burials. 

FIRST IN HOLLAND DUTCH 

They start in Holland Dutch and pain- 

fully record each step until, on a long page 
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in 1809 without a pause for reflection or a 
hesitation in the fine Spencerian script, they 
switch their tongues: 

1809—Joseph Van Winkel is overleeden 
den 4ten Augustus, den 5ten ditto begraven. 

1809, James Crane, sor of Morris Crane, 
died the 17th of August and was buried the 
same day. 

And so it goes on: 

“Mink,” servant of Garrett H. Newkirk and 
Sare, servant maid of Daniel Van Winkle, 
adults, baptized and taken into membership 
July 7, 1816. 

They married, the children are born, year 
after year, and.are baptized, and themselves 
are married, and have children, who are 
baptized. 

1771 CHARTER 


The old church charter of 1771, granted 
by King George III, lies yellowing in the 
safe. The original conveyance, from William 
Jackson and Abraham Prior, the last two 
survivors of the minister, elders, and deacons 
to whom the land was granted, was signed 
over to the church February 25, 1779. 

And so Old Bergen Church took heir to 
most of the land surrounding Bergen Square. 
The records record the land deeds, the rolling 
farms on Bergen Avenue, the woods of Com- 
munipaw and the forests of West Side. The 
books record the sales, the transfers and the 
construction. 

How in the 1660’s the settlers built a pali- 
sade at Bergen Square to protect them from 
Indians, just in the shape of the squared 
off street as it appears today. 


REBUILT IN 1841 


And how, when the church was rebuilt in 
1841, the new construction cost $15,467.04, 
and the furniture was bought by the ladies 
of the congregation for $400. 

The old safe also holds the mementos of 
the past. 

A booklet, gift of the Reverend Benjamin 
C. Taylor to Mrs. Sophie Honeck on the occa- 
sion of her marriage July 10, 1855, is entitled 
“The Christian Minister’s Affectionate Advice 
to a Married Couple.” 


CONTINENTAL MONEY 


Continental paper money from the “United 
Colonies” and from the colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut is 
stored in the vault’s drawers. 

And the only article of intrinsic value, 
among the hundreds of books and documents 
now yellowing and fading with age as the 
church celebrates its 294th birthday, is an 
old silver baptismal plate. It is worth? 

“Perhaps 2 or 3 dollars,” the curator said. 





A Salute to Columbus, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
initiative and industry of one of our fine 
Indiana cities, Columbus, has been rec- 
ognized editorially in some of the Na- 
tion’s leading publications. The latest 
of these articles is in the July issue of 
Fortune magazine. This article is the 
basis for an excellent. editorial in the 
June 28 issue of the Indianapolis News. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
News editorial printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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A SALUTE TO CoLUMBUS, IND. 

Columbus, that amazingly energetic Indi- 
ana city, receives deserved national recogni- 
tion in the July issue of Fortune magazine. 

This publication, devoted to comprehen- 
sive, painstaking articles about business and 
industry, takes cognizance of the way Co- 
lumbus industrialists and other citizens 
have joined hands to lessen that city’s acute 
growing pains. 

Most urgent was the problem of building 
enough schools to house the children of a 
population that had doubled within 10 years. 
School funds were wholly inadequate. The 
way Columbus met that challenge through 
industrial and individual contributions is 
by now a familiar story to many Hoosiers. 


The same enterprise and cooperation was 
displayed in the fields of housing, traffic, and 
municipal improvements. Nor did the city 
forget the recreational needs of its youth. 
It established a program of youth activities 
that is financed by a $50,000 contributed an- 
nual budget. Fortune reports that juvenile 
delinquency now is almost nonexistent in 
Columbus. 

The record of accomplishments is one of 
which Columbus may well be proud. It has 
provided a noteworthy example for other 
American cities. And its story is one of 
the finest answers that can be found to the 
Communist propaganda line that industry 
and free enterprise are oppressors of the 


people. 





Senator Humphrey’s Greetings to the 
People of Ulm, Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to participate 
in a radio program sponsored by the 
Voice of America and broadcast through- 
out Western Germany. The Voice of 
America broadcast highlighted and 
brought attention to a most worthy pro- 
gram of exchange of people between the 
city of Ulm, Germany, and the city of 
New Ulm, Minn. The efforts of local 
communities and individual citizens to 
build bridges of friendship and mutual 
understanding greatly strengthens the 
free communities of nations and people. 
Many American communities have dem- 
onstrated similar friendship. to their 
neighbors in European cities, towns, and 
villages. Such exchange programs, 
whether sponsored by government or the 
voluntary and spontaneous undertaking 
of local communities or private groups, 
build greater understanding of our re- 
spective countries. These heartwarm- 
ing expressions of friendship strengthen 
our foreign policy. 

I congratulate the people of New Ulm, 
Minn., and their neighbors in Ulm, Ger- 
many. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
message of greetings to the people of 
Ulm, Germany, as broadcast over the 
Voice of America program, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It was, 
indeed, a great honor and privilege to 
be the spokesman on this broadcast for 
the people of Minnesota, and in par- 
ticular, the citizens of New Ulm. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Senator HumMpHReY Extenvs GREETINGS From 
New Utm, MINN., Tro ULM, GERMANY 


My greetings to the people of Ulm, Ger- 
many. It’s a privilege for me to talk to you 
in behalf of the people of Minnesota, whom 
I represent as their United States Senator. 
We in Minnesota are proud of the fact that 
this summer we will be host to a number 
of your citizens and that you will be host 
to a number of our citizens. We're proud 
of our own city of New Ulm, Minn., and the 
German heritage which it represents. 

In Germany the place where the Danube 
and the Blau Rivers flow together to become 
navigable is called Ulm. In America, in my 
State of Minnesota, on slowly rising ter- 
races at the juncture of the Minnesota and 
Cottonwood Rivers stands the city of New 
Ulm. But this is not merely coincidence. 

It all started a hundred years ago when 
@ young German named Beinhorn, from 
Braunschweig, with six other Germans, 
whom he had met in a Chicago evening 
school, founded the Chicago Land Society 
for the purpose of finding a tract of land 
where they could build themselves a home; 
maintain their old customs and traditions; 
and work out their problems in their own 
way. In 2 months, 60 men had joined Bein- 
horn’s society and by the summer of 1854 
the association had grown to about 800 mem- 
bers—almost all workingmen. After reject- 
ing several sites the group finally settled 
on what seemed to be an ideal one and in 
the early part of 1855, one of the settlers, 
Jacob Haeberle, named the settlement New 
Ulm, in memory of his German home. 

New Ulm, Minn., and Ulm, Germany, had 
other close parallels in their development. 
As Ulm was burned down by Henry the Lion, 
so too was New Ulm burned almost to the 
ground in the two most important battles 
of our Sioux Indian War of 1862. But as 
Ulm soon recovered from its disaster to 
become an important city, New Ulm was also 
reorganized when the settlers returned to 
reestablish their frontier homes. 

The history of German culture recalls the 
fact that Ulm was the spot where the 
Meistersingers lingered longest preserving 
without text and without notes the tradi- 
tional lore of their craft. So, too, like its 
German namesake, New Ulm has been influ- 
ential in perpetuating the German cultural 
influence in Minnesota by the establish- 
ment of a flourishing German theater. The 
New Ulm German theater certainly was re- 
sponsible in part for the fact that such pure 
German was spoken there by later genera- 
tions. 

The migration of German settlers west- 
ward had an important influence not only 
on the town of New Ulm, but also on the 
entire State of Minnesota. Of the early 
groups migrating to Minnesota from abroad, 
it was the Germans who came in the largest 
numbers. They were a hardy and courage- 
ous people who brought their families with 
them. They sought good farm land with an 
adequate supply of wood and access to a 
navigable stream. They have become superb 
farmers and efficient business people in my 
State. The extent of this migration is re- 
flected even today in Minnesota where ac- 
cording to the 1950 census of population, 
almost 25 percent of the people in our State 
were either born in Germany or are of Ger- 
man descent, The influence of their cule 
ture and way of life have become infused 
into the life of my State of Minnesota, and, 
indeed, into the life of the entire Nation. 

Like the pilgrims and other early settlers, 
the German immigrants were seekers after 
enlightened democracy, equal opportunity, 
and justice, regardless of race or creed. In 
a@ word, they sought liberty. The apprecia- 
tion of these German settlers has been ex- 
pressed in the contributions they have made 
to their mew adopted land. They have 
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helped to develop America’s culture anq qe. 
fend its freedom. They have tilled our soil, 
turned the wheels of our industry, and aq. 
vanced our science. Great names in Gpoy. 
ernment like Carl Schurz, father of our ciyj). 
service program, and the late Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner—names like Damrosch and 
Stock in music or Mergenthaler in the print. 
ing industry. The kindergarten, ang in 
many respects, the university, which are such 
vital parts of our system of education, were 
borrowed by Americans of German origin 
from their native land. The inventive 
genius of American-German immigrants has 
paid America large dividends. Distinguisheg 
among the great industrialists are many 
Americans of German lineage. They aq. 
vanced because of their ability as bridge 
builders, chemists, engineers, merchants, de. 
velopers of scientific apparatus, lithogra. 
phers, printers, and brewers. These are just 
a small indication of the role German-Amer. 
icans have played in the development of our 
Nation. 

New UIm is a shining example of the happy 
combination of the best of German tradi. 
tions with American principles of liberty ang 
freedom. Its future growth, like its past, 
will continue to express the best in the 
ideals and history of its forbears and the 
United States of which it is a vital part. 





Is Everybody Aati-Semitic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article appearing in the July 
issue of American Mercury, by Rabbi 
Benjamin Schultz, a _ distinguished 
leader and patriot in my district: 


Is Everysopy ANnTI-SEmIriIc? 
(By Rabbi Benjamin Schultz) 


An injustice is being done the Jews. The 
word “anti-Semite,” hurled indiscriminately, 
is becoming ridiculous. It’s losing all mean- 
ing. Its sting is being dulled, and bigots 
made respectable. 

Take that mass mailer of vicious diatribes 
against “Jewish Bette Davis” and “Jewish 
Kirk Douglas,” bluntly suggesting violence 
against the Jews. He can now boast of inno- 
cence by association. “If I am antl- 
Semitic,” we fancy him saying, “why, that’s 
all right, because according to the bleeding 
hearts, so is every decent American from 
Richard Nixon to Jghn T. Flynn, and from 
Tom Dewey to Fulton Lewis.” 

It’s the liberals, through their broadside 
accusations, that have handed the crackpots 
this whitewash on a silver platter. 

A cynical lot, quite cold to their racial 
pawns’ ultimate hurt, the liberals don’t mean 
to stop. Their gimmick is working. They 
have their motives, their weapons, and 
their dupes. 

It’s high time all three were exposed. 

Senator Warne Morse told an Alabama 
Jewish audience that Congress is riddled with 
anti-Semitism. He raised the specter of all 
Jews being driven from the United States. 
“I am amazed,” the Senator declared, “at 
the number of my colleagues who in private 
meetings closed to the press, and in cloak- 
room sessions which go unreported, fight 
viciously to refuse aid and haven to millions 
of displaced human beings just because they 
are Jews.” Legislative halls, he said, resound 
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spurred by such eminent authority, mi- 
nority mongers sprang to action. Milton 


rriedman, in his widely syndicated Jewish 
jumn, typically announced that Eisen- 
= ver bad embraced “anti-Catholic and 
aes Jewish elements”; that “Senator JENNER 
ones to get the American Legion to join the 
nti-Semitic smear campaign against Anna 
senberg’”’; and that the following are also 
undesirable: Richard Nixon, Robert A. Taft 
defender of “rights of Nazi war criminals”) ; 
Representatives Leo Allen, Charles Halleck, 
Clare Hoffman; Senators Bricker, McCarran, 
and McCarthy. The Bricker amendment, by 
the way, was opposed because it “would 
make it impossible for the United States to 
endorse the U. N. genocide agreement.” 

That was the year Los Angeles’ Jewish 
Community Council defended Nrxon against 
charges of bigotry after photostats of his 
alleged “restrictive covenant” house lease 
had been circulated. Yes; and President 
Harry Truman conjured Hitler’s ghost against 
Candidate Eisenhower, who, he said, “is will- 
ing to accept the very practices that identi- 
fied the so-called master race.” 

This recalls that 10 years ago a Presiden- 
tial aspirant was linked to Gerald L. K. 
Smith by the powerful Chicago Jewish Sen- 
tinel, which asserted Smith was “working 
hard” to elect him. “He js,” the paper said 
of the candidate, “the last hope of the Amer- 
ica First crowd and their seditious followers.” 
He appeals, agreed the New York Jewish 
Review, to the “illiterate, bigoted, and intol- 
erant.” 

That man was Thomas E. Dewey. 

Now a darling of the “unbiased” set, Dewey, 
of course, was really the same then as he 
is now. It could happen to anyone, 

There’s an odd hysteria about all this. 
The admirers of Bricker, the late Bob Taft, 
Nixon, McCarran, and McCarthy comprise a 
large majority of Americans. Is this ma- 
jority anti-Jewish? If it is, the Jews are in 
a bad way. For not only are they misfor- 
tune’s victims, but there must be something 
really wrong with them. (Americans, noted 
for far-flung kindliness, would despise over- 
whelmingly only people that deserved it.) 

Neither hypothesis is true. The scions of 
an historically persecuted group have been 
fortunate here. They have, in turn, served 
and been appreciated. In business, and in 
the arts and professions, amity prevails. 
Abraham Ribicoff was almost elected United 
States Senator from Connecticut in the Re- 
publican year 1952, outrunning his fellow 
Democrats. Shortly thereafter, Lewis 
Strauss was unanimously acclaimed as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
1953, Harold Riegelman, candidate for New 
York mayor, carried a large Gentile county, 
and lost the Jewish ones. The people acted 
purely as Americans—which they should 
have. And plain folks stay affectionate to- 
ward Eddie Cantor, Jack Benny, and the 
personable Eddie Fisher and Red Buttons. 
In fact, early this year an old and famous 
Jewish organization declared, “A new atmos- 
phere of greater racial and religious amity 
has been created in America.” 

Why, then, has Senator Herbert Lehman 
compared Senator Joseph McCarthy with 
Hitler? Lehman’s unrevised estimate stood 
in January 1954, when McCarthy’s Gallup 
poll rating reached its peak, showing a ma- 
jority of the country with him. If the peo- 
ple of the United States favor a Hitler, where 
is the new atmosphere of greater racial and 
religious amity proclaimed by LEHMAN’s 
close friends—that same month of January? 

Let's go further. Why the continued hys- 
teria? The largest racial weekly, the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Examiner, actively pursues its 
Policy blazoned in black type in 1950: “We 
have no faith in the future security of Amer- 
ican Jewry.” It fears torture chambers and 
mass graves, echoing a Bronx organ which 
sees in the Washington loyalty hearings “the 
Brown House in Munich.” 


a 
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While the average citizen, Jew or non-Jew, 
remains calm, this mounting hysteria of cer- 
tain spokesmen poses a peril. Most of them 
have now added VELDE and JENNER to the 
rubric of McCarthyism. They oppose them. 
America supports them. There’s dynamite 
there. 

Embattled Jor himself was the center of 
some floundering which itself reveals the 
root sources of the spokesmen’s indoctrina- 
tion, of which they may be unaware. A 
popular monthly asked a racial defense 
agency executive whether the Senator is 
anti-Semitic. The very question showed the 
inroads of propaganda, for McCarty is anti- 
Communist. The answer came and was 
printed: “Our files refiect no evidence of 
anti-Semitic activity on the part of Senator 
McCartTHy.” 

Maybe there was an office uproar, and 
maybe there wasn’t. Maybe it was a coin- 
cidence. But the defense group, at once, 
circulated a statement that while he is not 
an anti-Semite in the crude or professional 
sense, “Senator McCartTuy’s methods have 
injured many of the democratic institutions” 
and “the extension of civil rights and liber- 
ties” upon which “the security of our minor- 
ity groups is largely dependent.” 

There you have it. Translated from its 
mock-sociologese, this simply means that 
Red-hunting is anti-Semitism. It is an in- 
sult to the Jewish people. It links the Jews, 
officially, with the Communists at worst, and 
the ADA’ers and eggheads at best. No one 
has a moral right to do that to us, to defame 
the plain Jew on Main Street and in full 
view of American opinion to boost bigotry in 
the name of fighting it. 

There's been too much of that going on; 
too much “faint praise’ of conservatives in 
cautious reports; too much “Well, his bigotry 
is subtle’; too much smearing, from varied 
sources, Of patriotic men and women, of 
honorable organizations—of the American 
Legion, Catholic War Veterans, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Facts Forum—and, 
yes, of David Schine, Roy Cohn, Benjamin 
Gitlow, Frank Chodorov, the late Ben Stol- 
berg-—all anti-Reds. Cohn and Schine were 
not defended against Smith's racist attacks 
on them. The professional defenders were 
busy with civil rights elsewhere. Their anti- 
McCarthyism—nay, their anti-anti-commu- 
nism—proved stronger than their Jewishness. 

Most of them, non-Communists, would be 
horrified to face their ideological ancestor. 
It was Earl Browder who shouted in Madison 
Square Garden in the old days, “Anticommu- 
nism is anti-Semitism.” This was the signal 
for the Red communications underground 
to plant that idea among Socialists, do-good- 
ers, and liberal Republicans, who, as usual, 
didn’t know what was happening to them. 

A neat blow that was. At one stroke, the 
Stalinists got powerful allies; inflamed the 
anti-Semites whe accepted Browder’s syllo- 
gism that procommunism is pro-Jewishness 
and, therefore, Jews are Communists; and 
presumably hastened Lenin’s revolutionary 
moment when groups would be at “logger- 
heads with one another.” 

Senator Morse asserted in Alabama that 
the “‘very same patriotism” being marshalled 
“to hunt Communists” is “also being used 
as an excuse for Jew-baiting.” I would never 
accuse Morse himself. But I do insist that 
a genealogist should come up with a “family 
tree” of his idea. On it would be Alexander 
Bittelman. An official Communist minority 
leader, he wrote in 1947 that American 
“Fascist-like attacks” against Reds should 
remind Jews that “the day that Hitler started 
his anti-Communist crusade—on that day 
the path was cleared for the establishment 
of crematoriums and concentration camps.” 
He'd been bolstered by a party 1946 resolu- 
tion establishing not only that defending 
the Jew “is a fight of a general democratic 
character” (reminiscent of the liberals’ later 
extension of civil rights) but that Jew- 
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hatred will vanish “only with the abolition 
of capitalism.” 

Then Carey McWilliams appeared on the 
scene—a highly respectable figure. Senator 
MorsE may have heard of him. McWilliams’ 
book, A Mask for Privilege, exposed anti- 
Semitism as a capitalist plot, lambasted the 
“Protestant white majority,” instigated the 
Jew, and recommended collectivism as a 
cure. He was a raging success, selling books, 
giving lectures, and achieving acceptance by 
big defense groups. 

Formidable today, his power began in 
1948, about Bittelman’s time. Perhaps by a 
coincidence, McWilliams has been linked to 
dozens of Communist fronts, and in 1940 
was identified in sworn testimony as a Com- 
munist by two witnesses before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Lying quick to the flame, like dry brush in 
the forest, is an anxiety neurosis among some 
Jews. Millions of my brethren were mas- 
sacred in Europe between 1941 and 1945. 
We have not all recovered from the shock. 
There are a few extremists among us who feel 
that because Jews came to a horrible end in 
Germany, ergo, we are about to be destroyed 
in the United States of America. Add to 
this old memories of czarist religious perse- 
cution, and we can understand William 
Zukerman, who says in his Jewish newslet- 
ter: “It is shocking to realize how much of 
that morbid psychology which had long dis- 
appeared even in Eastern Europe, has been 
transferred to and retained in this country 
by American Jews who were born and bred 
here. * * * One is at a loss to fathom what 
is the cause of this strange manifestation, 
Is it a lack of faith and trust in the Ameri- 
can people and society?” 

Mr. Zukerman should be assured that the 
average American of Jewish faith is an Amer- 
ican; and certainly does not distrust the 
American people, who include himself. In- 
sofar, though, as extreme pro-Israel propa- 
ganda has attempted to cast doubt on Jew- 
ish security here, it must be openly repudi- 
ated. On the delicate question of Zionism, 
however, it must be emphasized once and 
for all that there are good Americans on 
both sides. There is too much smearing of 
anti-Zionists as anti-Semites. Anti-Zion- 
ism is not anti-Semitism. And American 
Zionists, in overwhelming number, have but 
a sentimental bond to Israel of the type 
exhibited toward Ireland by St. Patrick's 
Day marchers, or to Canterbury by United 
States Episcopalians. There is no question 
of dual loyalty involved. Nor should the hate 
fringe of the Klux group, with its pure fan- 
tasy about world conspiracies and protocols, 
be dignified by the discussion of decent men. 

The plain truth is that, conservative 
though they be personally, hysterical minor- 
ity mongers are playing into the hands of the 
left. 

Not that the left really cares about any 
minority. It certainly turns against the 
Jews when that’s profitable. There isn’t an 
election campaign in New York’s mixed Gar- 
ment Workers’ Local 22 which is free from 
Jew-baiting and slanders. The Communists 
annually spread anti-Semitic lies among the 
Negro and Puerto Rican members. directed 
against Charles Zimmerman, the local’s 
head, and other officials who are Jews and 
anti-Communists. This tactic only reflects 
the persecutions of Jews in the Russian hin- 
terland, where the commissars flourish 
through inflaming and dividing the populace. 
The abolition of Jewish communal life in 
Russia, the closing of synagogues and im- 
prisonment of rabbis, and the periodic out- 
breaks of intellectual anti-Semitism, are by 
this time well known. Nor did the cynical 
exploiters of the Rosenberg case wince at the 
bigotry they themselves had aroused. 
Rather, they welcomed it. 

The recent target of the Reds in this coun- 
try has been JosepH R. McCartuy. As might 
have been predicted, there came out of no- 
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where in July 1953, a special supplement 
titled, “McCartnHy and Anti-Semitism.” It 
was contained in Jewish Life, a Communist 
monthly. Through its dreary pages of 
simple untruths and thrice-removed guilt 
by association, there is, of course, no men- 
tion of the annoying fact that McCarTrur 
hasn't a bigoted tissue in his body. No men- 
tion of Steve Miller and James Packman, 
Jews, who led his campaign for reelection in 
Wisconsin. No mention of young Cohn and 
Schine, except to slur them. 

What leaps up to you is this key sentence: 
“McCarTHY has demonstrated an appeal, 
never enjoyed by the Gerald L. K. Smith type 
of professional demagog, to certain solid con- 
servative elements. McCarTuy has plenty of 
financing backing.” Thus the Bittelman 
amalgam of minorities versus conservatives 
is still effective. A closer look shows this is 
a@ quotation from Joseph and Stewart Alson, 
though with their permission, I am confi- 
dent. 

“A voice of warning must be raised,” writes 
Dr. Abraham A, Neuman, president of Drop- 
sie College, denomirational Jewish school. 
“More insidious than anti-Semitism itself 
is the fear it inspires. It is a disservice to 
American Jewry to play upon its fears rather 
than upon its spiritual strength. It is a 
distortion of American history and an in- 
sult to our country to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of crackpots and bigots as if they 
were in any way truly representative of 
America.” 

The average American Jew is just as much 
a victim of the hysterical minority-mongers 
as the average American is. The average 
American Jew is an unwilling victim, but he 
lets his so-called spokesmen get away with 
it because of sheer inertia on his part and the 
very human tendency to let things slide. 

In America, last bastion of free oppor- 
tunity, we must not let infiltration and 
organized deception weaken our inner de- 
fenses. The false charge of anti-Semitism 
is clouding the reputation of one fine con- 
servative after another. This is hardly acci- 
dental. The true bigots, profiting from this 
implied respectability, would unhesitatingly 
join their Communist allies in destroying 
Jew and non-Jew alike. Today they live 
on each other and both feed on tension. 

Now more than ever, Americans must 
judge their neighbors as humans and indi- 
viduals, without distinction of race or creed. 
Let all understand that no Communist is 
either a real Christian or a real Jew. And 
let us not heed the alien sirens playing on 
our sensitivities for purposes of politics and 
eventually of treason. 





Notice of Further Consideration by Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of Health Reinsurance Plan of 
President Eisenhower—lIt Is Not Dead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced from the response that has 
come from all over the Nation that the 
people are back of President Eisenhow- 
er’s demand, that Congress provide a 
health plan of insurance that will en- 
able the people to obtain adequate in- 
surance, both as to coverage and rates, 
and that will enable them to meet the 


high cost of present day medical and 
hospital care. 

The President’s plan had a setback 
in the House on Tuesday of this week. 
I agree with the President that it was 
only a temporary delay. The biil is a 
well considered and carefully worked- 
out plan. It has no element of social- 
ized medicine in it. It is simply a plan 
to encourage insurance companies to ex- 
pand the coverage of their present poli- 
cies by including long-term illnesses, 
such as cancer, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and other diseases as against which 
there are no available policies issued at 
this time by any insurance companies. 
Health insurance of this kind will help 
families to carry the terrific costs that 
must be met in these so-called long-term 
illnesses. The costs are so burdensome 
today, even as to the ordinary illness as 
distinct from long-term illness, that it 
wrecks the financial structure of the 
average family. . 

This bill is entirely voluntary in char- 
acter. There is no element of compul- 
sion, hence in no way socialistic in char- 
acter. It does not even have within it 
anything that would tend to, or lead to, 
socialized medicine. 

It is purely and simply an insurance 
bill. It is drawn along lines of good 
insurance principles. It has the en- 
dorsement of many of the outstanding 
insurance executives of the Nation: who 
met in consultation with President Eisen- 
hower, and, likewise it has the support 
of the most substantial insurance com- 
panies in the country. 

The opposition of the American Medi- 
cal Association to the bill was without 
any justifiable basis whatsoever. In fact, 
it had the support of some of the most 
outstanding and forward looking physi- 
cians in the Nation. It in no way was 
detrimental to the best interests of any 
practicing physician. In fact it would 
be of vast help to their profession. The 
insurance policy would provide funds 
from which physicians’ fees and hospital 
and other medical charges would be paid. 
Wherein does this interfere either with 
rights of the physician or the right of 
patients to have a free choice of physi- 
cian? Instead of a detriment it would 
be a great benefit to the physician. It 
is for these reasons, namely, absence of 
any form of compulsion, and an assur- 
ance that money would be available to 
pay fees and carry the usual medical 
costs, that physicians who have studied 
the plan are in favor of it. The only 
physicians who indicated opposition are 
those who have not read the bill, or who 
have been willing to follow blindly the 
unfounded, untruthful,” and deceptive 
propaganda that has been put out by 
selfish interests who are opposed for 
other than justifiable reasons. 

It is time that the members of the 
American Medical Association took a 
look at the proposed legislation which 


is a part of President Eisenhower's . 


health program—a program that has 
been and is being worked out with the 
greatest care by the efficient and capable 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby. 

The American Medical Association 
that comprises 140,000 out of 220,000 
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physicians throughout the Nation is a 
fine and worthwhile organization With 
ethics of a high order. For this reason 
it should not permit a few executives at 
the top to assume to speak for the rank 
and file of the membership. It has been 
evident to me many times, and, in many 
ways by personal conversation with 
practicing physicians, and otherwise 
that the pronouncements and propa. 
ganda in the name of AMA did not rep- 
resent the views of the great body of 
fine physicians, members of the organj- 
zation and otherwise, who have in the 
past and will continue to render in the 
future noteworthy and beneficial sery. 
ice to our people. The opposition of 
AMA to anything and everything that 
has been proposed by way of additional 
facilities and otherwise, for the health 
benefits of our people, is not in accord 
with the progressive spirit that has 
driven the medical fraternity to greater 
and greater heights and achievements. 
It is time that physicians study for 
themselves the plans and programs of 
this administration to improve the 
health and welfare of our people. This 
administration and each of us who are 
a part of it are keenly aware of the need 
that exists today, and, we are deter- 
mined to prevent socialized medicine 
even getting a foothold, and, further- 
more we believe we can meet and solve 
the existing need in a truly American 
way that recognizes the American prin- 
ciple of free enterprise and freedom of 
choice—reinsurance health. 

The bill which the American Medical 
Association through its executive offi- 
cers has opposed does nothing more than 
recognize and make effective in the field 
of medicine the same principle that un- 
derlies the Federal Deposit Insurance 
law that guarantees bank deposits, the 
law that guarantees loans of Federal 
Housing and the many other similar 
laws. It is a well recognized and estab- 
lished principle not only in Government, 
but, also in the everyday transactions 
in commercial and industrial activities. 
All such have worked satisfactorily. So 
would the President’s reinsurance bill 
designed to encourage the writing of 
health policies that will cover the ills 
of mankind and help our people meet 
the staggering cost incident to illness. 

Yesterday, July 14, 1954, President Ei- 
senhower expressed, at his press con- 
ference, his views on the subject of his 
Reinsurance Health Plan. He left no 
doubt of his conviction that it is a good 
law and that he will continue his fight 
for its enactment, notwithstanding the 
temporary setback that it had in the 
House of Representatives on last Tues- 
day. 

I include the remarks that President 
Eisenhower made on the above occa- 
sion. They are as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the campaign I 
made two promises that have to do with the 
health of the American people. I said, first, 
that I was opposed to socialized medicine 
and would use every single attribute and in- 
fluence of the Presidential office to defeat 
any move toward socialized medicine. 

I also said in talking about the great de- 
ficiencies in medical care in this country 
and particularly for people who can't afford 
the expensive type of service that is now 
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available to us in our best hospitals that 
mething must be done. 

We were going to study ways and means to 
pring better medical care to the rural areas 
and bring good and fine medical care within 
reach of the average household budget. 
This is what we have been trying to do. 

I am sure that the people that voted 

against this bill just don’t understand what 
are the facts of American life. 
I don’t consider that anyone lost yesterday 
except the American people. There is noth- 
ing to be gained, as I see it, by shutting our 
eyes to the fact that all of our people are 
not getting the kind of medical care to 
which they are entitled. 

I do not believe there is any use in shut- 
ting our eyes to the fact that American peo- 
ple are going to get that medical care in 
some form or other. As I say, I am the last 
one to believe that the answer lies in social- 
ized medicine, and I am trying to provide a 
plan. If they want to amend the plan or 
to perfect it in some way, to go ahead; but 
when the opponents of the plan get up in 
the House and say that this is only an effort 
of the Republicans to redeem our campaign 
promise, I plead guilty. 

Of course I am trying to redeem my cam- 
paign promises, and I will never cease trying. 

This is only a temporary defeat. This 
thing will be carried forward as long as I am 
in this office. 


It is the duty of everyone, Members 
of Congress, and individual citizens also, 
to support this noble effort of our Presi- 
dent to improve the health of the Na- 
tion, and make possible the means that 
will enable our people to carry the cost 
of illnes in a less burdensome way than 
now prevails. 

To the end that the bill shall have 
continued and further attention it is my 
intention to bring it again before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House on Tuesday, 
next, July 20, 1954. 

The plan is good. It deserves to live 
and not die. 


60) 





Here’s Where War Mobilization Stands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
herewith submit for the Appendix of the 
RecorD an article from Nation’s Business 
for May 1954 entitled “Here’s Where 
War Mobilization Stands” and ask unan- 
imous consent that the limitation on the 
length of articles to be printed in the 
Recorp be disregarded in this instance 
due to the importance to Members of 
Congress of the information contained 
in this article. I have been advised by 
the Public Printer that the article will 
make 224 pages of the Rocorp at a cost 
of $226.70. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Here’s WHERE War MOBILIZATION STANDS 

(By Sterling Green) 

The vast destructive reach of the hydrogen 

bomb, which blew an island out of the Pa- 


= is increasing the urgency of the ques- 
400; 
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Are the problems of defense insoluble? 

No one working on them so admits. 

Although estimates of damage from enemy 
attacks are being revised upward to take into 
account Russia’s apparent mastery of the 
hydrogen bomb, experts are satisfied that 
preparations already made would make it 
impossible for an enemy to nullify at a 
single blow our one vast superiority—the war 
potential of American industry. 

These preparations are the task of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, led by the 
mild, scholarly and tireless Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, former president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

As he explains it, ODM is trying: 

“To plan for every eventuality—a cold war, 
@ police action, an intercontinental duel, or 
an atomic holocaust. No plan can be final, 
no decision can be irrevocable, no ODM file 
can be closed. We must be ready for vast 
and flexible action. 

“When we freeze prices or production, we 
want to freeze in a state of normality. When 
we convert industry to munitions, we want 
a smooth turnaround without waste of time, 
manpower, plant capacity, materials, or 
money. 

“We are far ahead of any peacetime period 
in our history in mobilized strength. . But 
we still must devise ways to save the indus- 
trial base of mobilization from dismantling 
and deterioration in the periods of half war 
and cold war. We must improve the Gov- 
ernment’s mechanisms to convert industry 
swiftly from a potential into an arsenal. 

“And we must protect the mobilization 
base from an atomic assault. For the first 
time in history we face the problem of pro- 
ducing while under attack. Industry is not 
behind the lines any more. It is the front 
line.” 

The vulnerability of United States industry 
is obvious. 
dustrial capacity and 54 percent of our work- 
ers are in 50 great metropolitan centers. 

Still the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate recently confirmed that it has re- 
ceived plans for an “effective defense” against 
both atomic and hydrogen bombs although 
“complete protection” is impossible. 

Though the dispersion standards were 
drawn long before an H-bomb blew an island 
out of the Pacific, ODM says they “took into 
consideration the damage effect of the antici- 
pated nuclear weapons.” 

ODM has been checking up on itself any- 
way. Its 15 member Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, headed by President Lee A. DuBridge, 
of California Institute of Technology, has re- 
ported that it is “well impressed with the 
standards for reducing vulnerability of in- 
dustrial resources to atomic attack.” 

Mr. Flemming adds: 

“Don’t forget we would be dealing the 
enemy an even more devastating blow. The 
war could be won by the country best pre- 
pared for rapid recovery. 

“If we do a good enough job, the attack 
may never come. Part of our task is to con- 
vince an aggressor that American industry is 
so well dispersed and protected that it is an 
unrewarding target. Russia has the capacity 
to strike, but we can remove the incentive.” 

The first phase of mobilization, a massive 
build-up of weapons on hand and capacity 
in reserve, is nearing completion. The 
second phase, that of perfecting and protect- 
ing the industrial base, finds ODM giving 
priority to six basic planning projects. 

In summary these are: 

1. Increasing the number of plants that 
are dispersed or otherwise protected from 
atomic assault. A vast, long-term industrial 
defense program has been launched. 

2. Rewriting, updating, and enlarging the 
framework of control bills which the Presi- 
dent would send to Congress on M-day. 

3. Solving a double manpower puzzle. It 
will be harder to muster 13 million fighting 
men than in the last war; yet the military 
callup must not snatch away skilled man- 


Seventy-one percent of our in- - 
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power from vital industry. A reorganization 
of the military reserves is in the making. 

4. Providing a ready-to-tap flow of mate- 
rials to feed a ready-to-roll munitions indus- 
try. The planners have sought, and believe 
they have found, a minimum harness of ma- 
terials control which can become a full-war 
allocation system overnight. 

5. Finding workable methods to keep idle 
assembly lines in standby. Otherwise the 
base will deteriorate almost as rapidly as 
defense contracts run out. 

6. Measuring and remedying the gaps and 
shortages in the mobilization base which 
would show up in war. ° 

To meet these problems Mr. Flemming has 
broad powers—many of which he does not 
assert—and full planning responsibility. 

But he acknowledges several superiors. He 
calls ODM a staff arm of the President, and 
has organized it on compact staff lines with 
@ minimum of direct operating functions. 

The cabinet-level National Security Coun- 
cil, on which he sits, lays down the broad 
policy objectives. ODM’s programs are sub- 


.ject to review by NSC, occasionally are laid 


before the entire cabinet. 

The staff arm, moreover has many hands. 
ODM lives up conscientiously to White House 
instructions to work so far as possible 
through established agencies. Twenty of 
them do ODM's bidding on mobilization 
matters. On occasion they are assigned the 
planning spadework, but primarily they 
manage stockpile buying, allocating mate- 
rial, lending for defense, and the other 
housekeeping duties. 

In size ODM is small. As a former mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission and the 
first Hoover Commission, Mr. Flemming 
leans over backward to pare personnel and 
costs. He has shrunk ODM to between 300 
and 400 employees. 

When Mr. Flemming took his job, he split 
ODM into eight divisions. Each could be 
transformed, in a full mobilization, into an 
emergency agency—economic stabilization, 
war production, a manpower authority, and 
so on. Most of them are commanded by 
executives on loan from industry and serv- 
ing 6 months to a year. 

When his term in Washington is served, 
the departing executive finds that Mr. Flem- 
ming wants from him, and from his com- 
pany, an agreement that he’ll return in event 
of war. 


With this technique, the ODM Director 
hopes he is training a mobilization reserve 
of men in top management who know their 
emergency assignments in time of war—and 
also know the ins and out of Government. 

This rotation has its drawbacks, of course. 
Although a top-flight Government career 
assistant backstops each newcomer from in- 
dustry, the high turnover of executives may 
now and then impair ODM’s aggressiveness 
and followthrough. As this was written, 
ODM never had had all eight key jobs filled 
at the same time. 

When ODM was created 314 years ago its 
instructions were: Be ready by mid-1954. 
The Government no longer recognizes “‘criti- 
cal years” or target dates, because the hazard 
is now, and from now on. But this is the 
state of the mobilization in mid 1954: 

The present needs of national defense have 
largely been met. Supplies of munitions 
are good. Some items threaten to become 
storage problems. Except for aircraft and 
guided missiles, the production trend is 
pointing down. 

Deliveries of military “hardware’—planes, 
tanks, ships, weapons, vehicles, and ammu- 
nition—hit their peak last May at $2,400,- 
000,000. They had fallen below $2 billion 
@ month by the turn of the year. Some 
production officials believe the rate may drop 
as much as 30 percent or more by a year 
from now. ; 

Defense plant expansion also is in its de- 
clining phase. 
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Completions will keep construction volume 
high for many months, but the flood of 
ODM certificates for 5-year tax writeoffs has 
abated. 

Of 240 industries which ODM deemed es- 
sential and for which expansion goals were 
fixed, 150 have been subscribed up to what 
ODM considers the needed capacity for full 
mobilization. These include many indus- 
tries which were bottlenecks in World War 
II—machine tools, bearings, condensers, sul- 
furic acid, rubber, and railroad equipment. 
Ninety goals are unfulfilled, however. 

Close to $30 billion worth of plant and 
equipment has been built or scheduled with 
the help of the accelerated tax amortization 
program (which permits a company to write 
off in 5 years, in depreciation for Federal 


tax purposes, a portion of the cost of a de-. 


fense expansion). Roughly $25 billion worth 
is scheduled for completion by the end of 
this year; however, completions have been 
running about $5 billion behind expectations. 

This much is clear: If trouble comes in 
the next 5 to 10 years, plant construction 
will not rob the war production effort of men 
and materials. : 

Stockpile progress is good but uneven. In 
dollar terms the strategic reserve of 76 mate- 
rials is four-fifths full. But at the last ac- 
counting the goal was less than half achieved 
for 24 of the materials. 

The establishment of new supply sources, 
coupled with slackened world demand, has 
improved the prospect for orderly completion 
of the minimum goals. But disturbing new 
factors have intruded. Mines, mills, and 
smelters are as vulnerable to attack as fac- 
tories, and are even more vulnerable to de- 
clining defense orders and falling prices. 
Faced with serious shutdowns in lead, zinc, 
and other mining operations, the White 
House in March ordered ODM to review stock- 


pile goals, increase them if advisable, and- 


arrange for additional purchases—primarily 
from domestic producers—of perhaps 35 to 
40 metals and minerals. 

Moving from what's done to what yet must 
be done, here is a progress report on ODM's 
most urgent problems: 

PROJECT NO. 1. INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE 


Now at the top of ODM’s priority list 
etands a big problem which only the brains 
and skill of management can solve. 

ODM calls it “Continuity of Industry.” 
The Commerce Department’s Business and 
Defense Services Administration (BDSA), to 
which ODM has delegated the responsibility, 
calls it “Industrial Defense.” 

To assist Government in bringing this 
problem to management's attention, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
echeduled a conference on industrial defense 
for June 15 in Washington. Purpose of the 
conference is to bring to the attention of 
business and industrial leaders the need for 
action on practical programs designed to 
protect critical facilities and assure con- 
tinued production to the maximum extent 
that is possible. 

BDSA will have made individual contact 
with top management of each of the 3,500 
industrial facilities rated most vital to de- 
fense. It will attempt to persuade and assist 
each one to do what is needed and feasible 
to protect itself. 

Simultaneously BDSA will try to persuade 
each of 33 major industries to work out an 
atomic defense-in-depth. This would be 
based partly on prearranged plans, worked 
out by industry task forces or trade associa- 
tions, for the rapid transfer of production, 
workers, and materials from bombed-out 
plants to undamaged ones. 

Economic and social trends are working 
for the mobilizers. About 4 percent a year of 
industrial capacity has been moving to dis- 
persed sites. 

An estimated 80 percent of all plants 
built since 1951 have been on dispersed sites. 
Last year 84 percent of projects which quali- 
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fied for the rapid writeoff certificates were 
so dispersed. 

Of the approximately 200 plants rated 
“most important” to national security, offi- 
cials find that half are on dispersed sites. 

An “industry evaluation board” in the 
Commerce Department is far advanced in 
the appraisal of some 75,000 manufacturing 
plants from the standpoint of defense es- 
sentiality. It has located 2,700 so far which 
qualify as “important to national defense.” 
It expects the number to reach 3,500. 

The 2,700 in turn have been broken down 
into a dozen or more groups according to 
criticality. Each of the 200 in the “most 
important” bracket is so listed because it 
produces a substantial part—say, 25 per- 
cent—of the Nation’s entire output of some 
vital weapon, part, or product. 

The 100 or so which would be under the 
bombsights will be hearing from BDSA 
soon. They may suspect their critical rat- 
ing but will not be sure of it, because others 
of the 3,500 “important” producers will be 
dealt with at the same time. 

Where a company has more than one 
plant, BDSA will try to persuade it to trans- 
fer the defense work to one in a dispersed 
area. 

Or; if dispersal is not feasible, BDSA will 
explore with management the possibility of 
shoring up vital hard-to-replace machinery 
by protective construction or underground 
installation. One hundred percent TA 
writeoff for protective construction is an 
established policy, if the project meets 
standards fixed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Until recently this privilege 
Was granted only to plants in critical target 
areas. Now it has been extended to plants 
in all target areas designated by FCDA. 

In many cases it will be sufficient if the 
vulnerable producer knows where there is 
another plant which could quickly take over 
his production with some retooling and 
training of workers. 

In a real pinch—where dispersion, pro- 
tection, and transfer are alike impossible— 
it may be necessary to calculate how long 
it would take to rebuild the plant, then 
stockpile enough of its output to last during 
reconstruction. 

For products which deteriorate, like film 
and drugs, a “rotating stockpile” is being 
studied. This is simply an enlargement of 
the manufacturer’s inventory; if the pro- 
ducer would need 6 months to rebuild, he’d 
keep an extra 6 months’ supply in stock. 
The Government might pay the extra carry- 
ing charges. 

A few alert companies are far ahead of 
Washington. Some have built remote-con- 
trol executive headquarters; many have 
microfilmed business records, cached away 
vital blueprints for construction, deposited 
emergency funds in dispersed banks, desig- 
nated successors to company officers and 
plant executives who might become casual- 
ties, 


ODM estimates that it may take 6 months 


for the average industry to compile the pre- 
liminary plan which will identify what it 
can do for itself and what must be left to 
the Government. Hence the emphasis on 
speed. 

Ready to help out are industrial dispersion 
committees in 91 industrial areas represent- 
ing four-fifths of the country’s productive 
capacity. Forty-three have completed sur- 
veys identifying dispersed industrial sites. 

PROJECT NO. 2. WAR POWERS AND CONTROLS 

Because economic controls kick up the 
most dust in Congress, newspaper readers 
may be forgiven the impression that mobili- 
gation planning starts and ends with draft- 
ing freeze laws. ODM'’s general counsel, 
Charles Kendall, has a bundle of legislation 
which could go to Congress within hours any 
day. 
If the bomb dropped tomorrow, Mr. Ken- 
dall admits, some of the legislation sent up 
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would be makeshift, imperfect. Continuoys 

revision and improvement will be needeq 

—_ up to M-day. 3 
a full-dress eme + 8omet 

this would happen: 7 ming Whe 

ODM would dispatch to Congress, yia the 
White House, a bill authorizing an immediate 
freeze of prices, wages, and rents for 90 days, 
The same bill would carry consumer ration. 
ing and credit control authority. The Presi. 
dent would select the freeze date. 

There’s nothing magic about 90 days; it 
Just seems a reasonable period in which Con- 
gress could develop detailed price and wage 
laws to replace the freeze. Rationing prob- 
ably would not begin the first 90 days, but 
the authority would be needed to let the Te- 
sponsible agency begin developing its ration 
system. Sales of shoes, autos, or other goods 
on which runs might begin could be halted 
to protect supplies pending rationing. 

Simultaneously Congress would get a bill 
conferring on the President priority and a)- 
locations powers. The war powers would in- 
clude shutting off civilian production, re. 
quiring acceptance and performance of Goy. 
ernment orders—in short, the well-remem. 
bered works. 

The first batch of bills also would cover 
requisitioning of private property; extraordj- 
nary procurement powers; censorship; au- 
thority to build and operate industrial fa- 
cilities, and to seize existing plants. 

Next attention would go to export and im- 
port controls, alien property, and authority 
to set up emergency Federal corporations 
which would buy materials, build plants, 
lend money, purchase equipment. Also, a 
parcel of stiT wartime taxes. 

The rule of flexibility applies with special 
force in ODM's stabilization division, headed 
by Glenwood J. Sherrard, president cf a 
hotel chain and a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

He has begun consulting with industry 
and labor on the specific laws and regula- 
tions which would replace the freeze. 

The tendency to think of target areas as 
solely centers of population and industry has 
overshadowed another element of prepared- 
ness. The same cities are centers of com- 
merce and credit. Unless plans are ready, 
hits on one or two financial centers would 
cause credit collapses, market closures, busi- 
ness failures and shutdowns of industry. 

The Federal Reserve Board is ODM’s chief 
agent in this area. 

It has gone so far as to stockpile currency. 
Old but usable bills are being stored in safe 
places to meet the need for ready cash in 
damage zones. 

That just scratches the surface. While 
banks have microfilmed and dispersed rec- 
ords, and designated branches to take over 
operations, the Federal Reserve Board is lay- 
ing plans for emergency loans and other 
backstops for the credit system. 


PROJECT NO. 3. MANPOWER 


Manpower is a ticklish problem in many 
ways, but mostly because there isn’t enough 
of it. Men, rather than plants or materials, 
will put the ceiling on the next war effort. 

Any legislation seeking to curb an Amer- 
ican’s right to work where and when he 
pleases, and as much or little as he pleases, 
is automatically suspect. By the same token, 
the defense worker at the lathe will do 4 
better job if he’s there because he wants to 
be rather than because he has to be. 

Some defense authorities doubt that those 
considerations remain valid in the atomic 
age. Won’t compulsion be needed to send 
reconstruction workers into radioactive 
ruins? 

ODM thinking favors voluntary controls. 

Still, in ODM’s vault lies the draft of 4 
compulsory national service act. There 's 
also a law relying on indirect measures to 
curb wartime job jumping and labor piracy. 

For a guess: Mr. Flemming would offer 
both plans to the White House if war came, 
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put he'd also submit ODM’s recommendation 
in favor of the indirect approach. 


pROJECT NO. 4. FLOW OF MATERIALS 


Materials allocation is nine-tenths pre- 
paredness, one-tenth control. There are 
few shortage items. Yet ODM knows it must 
keep an allocation program running, if only 
in low gear. Should the defense materials 
system be allowed to lapse, many months 
would be required to reestablish a complete 
allocation program after M-day. 

Business advised ODM 9 months ago, and 
ODM agreed, that the system in use up to 
April 1 couldn't hold together indefinitely. 
In a period of declining defense production 
its burden of cost, time and paperwork 
would inevitably cause a breakdown. 

ODM handed this problem, too, to BDSA. 
BDSA’s answer is the skinned-down system 
now in force. It eliminates 90 percent of the 
redtape but preserves @ framework which 
could be transformed into a warstyle “con- 
trolled materials plan” overnight. 

The industries most concerned—steel, 
autos, aluminum, and others—were con- 
sulted every step of the way. 

Until M-day, the system will serve pri- 
marily as a continuing record of the metals 
consumption of prime military contractors. 

The passing of allotments on down to 
hundreds of suppliers and subcontractors 
of bits and pieces is eliminated. 

When the emergency arrives, the allot- 
ments automatically become ceilings which 
prevent a materials grabfest. Civilian pro- 
duction can be frozen at going levels, then 
curtailed and brought under the allocation 
system as military requirements climb. 


PROJECT NO. 5. MAINTAINING THE BASE 


ODM’s people have written at least 16 
tentative versions and a half dozen official 
drafts of a program to keep the costly ma- 
chines of war in shape to roll again, once they 
have stopped. Somebody at ODM or the 
Pentagon found bugs in all of them. ODM 
is still trying. 

By the time defense production is throttled 
down to a maintenance rate for the long 
pull, some 2,000 plants will have dropped out 
of the active mobilization base. The ap- 
proach now being tested is to give each im- 
portant producer a maintenance contract. 
It would reimburse him for keeping the 
Government-owned assembly line, tools, and 
machinery in ready-to-use condition, 

Unhappily this would be expensive. Some 
judge $100 million a year would be needed 
to maintain the equipment foggonly 500 or 
600 critical military items. Another sizable 
sum would be required for rental of the 
space. . 

Still, the cost would be insignificant com- 
pared to the billions spent during the Ko- 
rean buildup alone on new tools and pro- 
duction equipment. 

Ideally, the way to maintain a mobilization 
base is to keep it in production, but this be- 
comes impractical when you start getting 
more production than you can use, Aircraft 
is the exception. The lines can be kept run- 
ning at a good rate until 1958, officials esti- 
mate, with the funds in sight. Still, if you 
like to borrow trouble, consider what guided 
missiles might do to the aircraft program. 

Some experts suspect that when long- 
range missiles are perfected the country can 
get along with half the strength in piloted 
planes, 

In 1951 Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, then head of General Motors Corp., 
proposed dual-purpose plants which could 
turn out civilian or defense products, or both, 
in the proportions to meet any degree of 
mobilization. The idea is sound, but ODM 
faces the fact that few such plants exist and 
the rest must be maintained somehow. 

A start is being made despite the frustra- 
tions. Arrangements have been completed 
for the packaging and storage of the com- 
plete kit of Government-owned equipment 
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and tools from the Chrysler-operated tank 
arsenal at Newark, Del. 

Other agreements are being talked out with 
major producers. ODM and the Pentagon 
hope to arrive at a uniform workable policy 
soon; the mothballing problem will become 
truly formidable in 1955 when hundreds of 
large contracts run out. 


PROJECT NO. 6. CLOSING THE GAPS 


Simultaneously the industrial base must 
be reinforced in areas of weakness. 

This job is running a year behind schedule, 
but daylight glimmers ahead. 

The approach boils down to a preplanning 
of the economy for each of the first 3 years 
of all-out war. No nation ever has attempted 
anything like it. 

ODM accepts the principle that capacity 
to produce is a military reserve of the high- 
est order. Production equipment seldom 
becomes completely obsolete, but stockpiles 
of weapons quickly become so. Providing 
capacity is easier on the taxpayer, too. It 
has been estimated that $500 million spent 
on hard-to-make equipment for aircraft 
could increase the potential output of planes 
by $18 billion in the first 2 years of a full 
mobilization. 

Congress in 1953 appropriated $250 mil- 
lion to the Defense Department for produc- 
tion equipment. None of it has been spent, 
but it remains available. Another $500 mil- 
lion is available to the individual services 
for their own allocation. In total, that’s 
about all the Pentagon could spend in the 
next year if it knew exactly what equipment 
it wanted, and how much. It doesn’t know, 
at this stage. 

That’s where 
comes in. 

By mid-1952 it became clear that stagger- 
ing sums could be spent on preparedness 
without providing all the sinews for modern 
war. 

A plan with the unpromising name of 
“Program to Measure the Production Poten- 
tial Under Full Mobilization Conditions” 
was devised. The sparkplug was John D. 
Small, then chairman of the Munitions 
Board. He was abetted by Henry D. Fowler, 
last of President Truman's three ODM di- 
rectors. Together they sold it to former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett. 

Work began with a target date for com- 
pletion in the spring of 1953. The program 
was seriously set back, first by the change 
of administration, then by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’s new look at defense. Momentum 
was regained last fall. Now the end is in 
sight. 

By common consent the PMPPFMC be- 
came the Thousand Items, because the ba- 
sic tool is a projection, made by the Pen- 
tagon, of the military’s full requirements 
of 1,000 major military end items for each 
of the first 3 years of all-out war. This 
had been done. The rising curve of war 
production not only has been plotted by 
quarters and half-years, but has been trans- 
lated into tons, forms, and shapes of ma- 
terials. 

This job began with an estimate in dol- 
lars of the country’s total ability to produce 
under wartime conditions. 

The dollar total was divided up—so much 
for the military, so much for essential civil- 
ian use, so much for each of several defense- 
supporting activities. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff in turn parceled 
out the military share among the three 
services. 

Then the Pentagon began converting its 
armament schedules into tonnages of metal 
in needed forms, shapes and fabricated com- 
ponents, while ODM put the civilian agencies 
to work. The latter have compiled a cal- 
culation of civilian wartime needs. It calls 
for an austerity never dreamed of in World 
War II. 

Now in is the matching of the 
total military and civilian wartime de- 


the Thousand Items 
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mands against careful estimates of materials 
supply, plant capacity, and manpower avail- 
ability. 

Wherever {t appears that new plant 
capacity must be built, Mr. Flemming has 
announced, every effort will be made to in- 
duce private industry tg take on the job. 
The inducements may be tax write-offs, long- 
term contracts to purchase part of the pro- 
duction, loan guaranties, or direct loans. 

As a final resort, Congress might be asked 
to provide funds for Govérnment construc- 
tion of standby facilities. 

There would be no blanket request for 
plant-building powers, Mr. Flemming vows, 
Each request would cover a specific project. 

Year by year the master blueprint will 
change as gaps are filled, the economy grows, 
and the strategy changes. 

The thousand-items should become a basic 
vehicle by which the United States can move, 
in minimum time after M-day, to the maxi- 
mum realization of its military power. If it 
succeeds, no country ever will have been pre- 
pared to throw so large a proportion of its 
total resources into war, 





Freedom Is Everybody’s Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I have received 
from Mr. Thomas H. Buckley, president, 
American League for an Undivided 
Ireland, Massachusetts Council. 

The letter and the article, Think Back 
to Erin, follows: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR AN 
UNDIVIDED IRELAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL, 
Boston, Mass., July 13, 1954. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a reprint 
from the Boston Traveler of Thursday, July 
1, 1954, 

In northeast Ireland persons are subjected 
to house search without warrant, arrest 
without charge, detention without warrant; 
penalized for displaying the tricolor of Ire- 
land, the emblem of their republic, or speak- 
ing their native language, as well as denied 
public housing and gainful employment. 

Winston Churchill in 1912 stated: 

“Whatever Ulster’s right may be, she can- 
not stand in the way of the whole of the 
rest of Ireland. Half a province cannot im- 
pose a permanent veto on the nation. Half 
@ province cannot obstruct forever the recon- 
ciliation between the British and Irish de- 
mocracies and deny all satisfaction to the 
united wishes of the British Empire.” 

Your signature on the Congressman JoHN 
E. Focarty discharge petition relative to this 
matter is one way of letting the world know 
that freedom is everybody's business, 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
THomas H. BuckKLeyr, 
President, 
Marcaret M. O'Connor, 
Secretary. 





[From the Boston Traveler of July 1, 1954] 
THink Back To ERIn 
When Winston Churchill speaks to the 
world one never knows what to expect. 
He is equally adept at brilliance, belliger- 
ence, bombast, or baloney. 
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The joint statement on policy that he 
signed with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example of 
Churchillian balderdash, appealing in sound 
but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through the 
text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self- 
government and will earnestly strive by 
every peaceful means to secure the inde- 
pendence of all countries whose peoples de- 
sire and are capable of sustaining an inde- 
pendent existence. * * * 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. In 
the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve 
unity through free elections supervised by 
the United Nations to insure they are con- 
ducted fairly.” 

That's what the man said. 

In case he’s forgotten, we remind him of 
@ parliamentary election for all Ireland, 
held under the auspices of the British Army 
in December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic. 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a 
majority of those elected favored the 
republic. 

So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those six northern counties, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh today consistently favor a 
united Ireland. So do broad areas of the 
remaining four, but they can’t whip the 
gerrymander that holds them in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn't one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 





Echo Park Dam—Too Much Heat and Not 
Enough Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is often said that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. I know this is true 
in the field of medicine—it must be true 
in other problems facing Congress. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, is often 
bombarded with the pros and cons of 
arguments on many subjects that seem 
to carry more heat than light. Emotions 
the easily aroused whenever you discuss 
the subject of conservation. 

I have always been a firm believer in 
the fact that if the people know the 
truth, they seldom make a mistake. I 
believe knowing the truth will make you 
free. In that spirit I submit certain 
questions and answers that have been 
frequently asked on the subject of the 
Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado 
River Basin. As chairman of the com- 

mittee which is handling this legislation, 
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I have tried to maintain a constructive 
and objective view of this problem. 

I have been convinced of one thing— 
water is the lifeblood of many commu- 
nities. With no water, there can be no 
development of industry or population. 
I am also convinced that one of the big- 
gest wastes of the resources in this coun- 
try is the permitting of water to run to 
the ocean without first being used over 
and over for power, irrigation, and do- 
mestic or industrial use. Communities 
live or die, grow or remain the same be- 
cause they either have plenty of water 
or not enough water. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced it is 
time for Members of Congress to talk 
about the new wealth coming from ir- 
rigation projects and the proper use of 
water instead of how much the projects 
cost. Water put upon thirsty land pro- 
duces new wealth, new industry, and, of 
course, new taxes to help Uncle Sam 
meet the needs of a growing, dynamic 
country. 

Very few quarrel over the many bil- 
lions of dollars which are spent for flood 
control, river and harbor navigation, 
and agriculture conservation programs. 
What does it cost Uncle Sam—nearly 
$7'2 billion. This is more than 4 times 
the amount spent on irrigation and re- 
clamation during the past 50 years. The 
total cost of navigation and conservation 
programs is also a sizable amount. 

I might remind my colleagues that not 
1 cent of this money is returned to the 
Federal Treasury. However, Federal 
money invested in irrigation and recla- 
mation is returned to the Treasury. 
Federal, money invested to generate 
power as incidental to irrigation is re- 
turned to the Treasury with interest. 

I do not oppose appropriating money 
for flood control, conservation, and navi- 
gation, for they, like irrigation and 
reclamation, are a vital program of keep- 
ing our country strong and prosperous. 

Those who fail to interpret the new 
jobs, the new homes, and the new wealth 
which comes from irrigation and recla- 
mation are destitute of imagination. 
Rather than seeing our country grow 
and prosper, they would prefer to See it 
remain the same. 

The Upper Colorado River Basin is one 
of the last major reclamation projects 
which remains undeveloped. It has been 
found to be economically feasible and 
the power and water to be made avail- 
able by its development is critically 
needed throughout the entire area. 

Now, as to the questions on the Echo 
Park Dam: 

1. Question. Will the Echo Park Dam de- 


stroy or flood the Diaosaur National Monu- 
ment? 

Answer. No. The Echo Park Reservoir will 
occupy only 9 percent of the monument 
area, and this is confined to the bottoms of 
the canyons that are 3,000 feet deep. Thus, 
even at the dam site, inspirational values 
remain relatively unimpaired. The total 
effect is not to destroy inspirational values 
oo there are literally hundreds of miles 

leep colorful canyons remaining in the 
Colorado River country. 

2. Question. Do the dams “invade” the 
monument and violate national park rights 

Answer. No; the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment was enlarged to include the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in 1938. Two years earlier 
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in 1936, Park Service officials promised resi. 
dents of the area, both in Utah and Colorado 
that the enlargement of the Monument 
would not interfere with the developmen; 
of power and water projects in the river 
canyons. Good faith requires that these 
promises be kept. 

3. Question. Will the construction of Ppro- 
pose dams in Dinosaur National Monument 
doom wilderness areas in America to ex. 
tinction? 

Answer. In its present State only about 
3 percent of Dinosaur National Monument 
is accessible to the general public. The re. 
maining 97 percent is unseen and unknown 
to the traveling public as a whole. 

Construction of the proposed dams, with 
their resultant lakes and safe waterways, 
will make the major features of the monu- 
ment accessible to the public and stil] pres 
serve large areas as untouched wilderness. 

After construction of both Split Moun. 
tain and Echo Park Dams only 11 percent of 
the monument area will be inundated, leay. 
ing 8 percent in its present native state, 

In the more than 150 national parks ang 
monument areas of the United States are 
preserved wilderness regions nearly as large 
as the State of Maine. Canadian national 
parks preserve an area larger than Scotland 
or nearly 30,000 miles. The national forests 
of the United States preserve nearly 20 mil. 
lion acres of wilderness. State parks pre- 
serve additional thousands of acres. Besides 
all these vast wilderness regions, hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of untamed nature 
“run wild” outside these restricted areas. 

Pioneers have struggled and died to tame 
@ small percentage of this boundless area 
in order that the frontiers of civilization 
might be advanced. A few needed dams 
should not be looked upon as a national 
calamity. They are a means of securing hard 
won frontiers and pave the way for expand- 
ing populations. They provide the means 
for meeting acute human needs of these ex- 
panding populations. 

4. Question. Is it true that the Dinosaur 
National Monument belongs to all the people 
of the United States, and, that, therefore, 
it cannot be used? 3 

Answer. No. Admittedly, under its status 
as a national monument, it does belong to 
citizens of the United States. However, op- 
ponents of Echo Park Dam derive from this 
the absurd notion that it may not be used 
by local families thirsting for its waters in 
@ desert area. Use of the monument for 
water-storage purposes was definitely prom- 
ised at the®®ime of its enlargement. Faith 
in and reliance on this promise has been 
demonstrated by (1) uncontested water fil- 
ings involving dams near the Split Moun- 
tain and Echo Park damsites made in 1939 
after the monument enlargement; (2) per- 
mission granted to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion engineers to make surveys and core 
drillings of the damsites within the monu- 
ment; (3) testimony of local Utah and Colo- 
rado citizens before the Secretary of In- 
terior in 1950 and at hearings before Com- 
mittees of Congress early in 1954; and (4) 
letters, testimony and expressions of high 
Officials of the Department of Interior of both 
the previous and present administrations. 

This moral commitment to the people 
must be kept. 

5. Question. Will the Echo Park Dam cost 
the taxpayers money? 

Answer. No. Funds used to build the 
dams are good investments by the Federal 
Government. All costs of Echo Park Dam 
are repayable together with interest on the 
power investment. Power revenues will 
also aid in paying for irrigation features of 
participating projects, after which millions 
of dollars per year will flow into the General 
Treasury of the United States. 

6. Question. Do these dams mean Federal 
control and violate the principles of pri- 
vate enterprise? 
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Answer. No. On the contrary, the dams 
will encourage private enterprise by pro- 
yiding water and power for agriculture, 
municipal, and industrial use. Representa- 
tives of both private and public enterprise 
heartily support them. 

7, Question. Will boating, now enjoyed by 
the general public, be destroyed? 

answer. No. The risky, rapid-shooting 
now possible on some stretches of the river 
is expensive and dangerous, and, is, there- 
fore, not available to the general public. 
after completion of Echo Park Dam, a beau- 
tiful .still-water reservoir for safe and eco- 
nomical boating will be enjoyed by great 
numbers of people instead of by just a select 


er" Question. Why should Echo Park Dam 
be constructed? 

Answer. Because— 

(a) It is so located as to capture the wa- 
ters of two rivers, the Yampa and the Green. 

(b) It is needed to fulfill interstate com- 
pact obligations. 

(c) It reduces water losses to a minimum. 

(d) It is more efficient than any proposed 
alternatives. 

(e) It will open up and stimulate the de- 
velopment of a vast recreational area now 
virtually closed to the general public. 

9. Question. Are alternate damsites out- 
side the monument just as good? 

Answer. No. Many years of investigations 
by competent engineers have shown that 
there are no alternate sites or combination 
of sites that will provide the necessary river 
regulation, low cost power within reach of 
upper basin load centers, and a minimum of 
water loss by evaporation. “Alternate sites” 
being proposed are not substitutes for Echo 
Park because they, themselves, are integral 
parts of the overall plan of development of 
the basin and will be needed in addition to 
Echo Park in due course, 

10. Question. Are increased losses of water 
by evaporation from proposed alternative 
reservoirs of little consequence as claimed 
by opponents to Echo Park Dam? 

Answer. Any losses of water that can be 
prevented are of rreat consequence in an area 
which never will have a sufficient supply to 
adequately develop its natural resources. 
Even the most rapid opponents of Echo Park 
Dam admit that their proposed alternatives 
involve an increased loss of water sufficient 
to care for the acute domestic water needs 
of 200,000 people. Are these people of little 
consequence? 

11. Question. Will the lower Colorado 
Basin States and California be hurt by the 
building of the Echo Park Dam? 

Answer. No. Holding the excess waters 
back during a rainy season should make more 
water available instead of less. There is a 
contract to supply 75 million acre-feet of 
water over a 10-year period at Parker Dam. 
Holding back this extra water will make this 
possible. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the building of this dam will 
attract many thousands of people instead 
of afew hundred. Roads will be built to 
make the place accessible. We, who 
have visited the Hoover Dam area, real- 
ize there would be no attraction now 
unless the dam had been built to hold 
the water back and make it more acces- 
sible to the millions who may now enjoy 
this area. 

There are hundreds of canyons in the 
Rocky Mountain region which are unex- 
plored that nature lovers can still enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is in the inter- 
est of our America of tomorrow to de- 
velop such areas as the Echo Park Dam. 
A growing country must not falter in de- 
veloping and preserving for future gen- 
erations the assets that it possesses. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time I was in Europe recently with 
the Committee To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression, it so happened that we 
were in Berlin on July Fourth. Not 
being in the vicinity of a church where 
English was spoken, I took advantage of 
the fact that there was a radio in my 
hotel room to listen to the devotional 
services broadcast on the Armed Forces 
network. 

I thought the sermon by Maj. John T. 
Donnelly, chaplain of the 7350th Base 
Complement Squadron, Tempelhof Air 
Base, at Berlin, Germany, was so appro- 
priate to the occasion and the circum- 
stances that I secured a copy for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As a student of the subject of commu- 
nism for the past 33 years, I believe this 
sermon entitled “Communism Versus 
Christianity” to be one of the best and 
the most concise statements of the issue 
it has ever been my pleasure to hear. 
The people of the United States would 
have a better understanding of the 
Communist menace and a greater reali- 
zation of the problem which is confront- 
ing the world today, if we could have 
more sermons of this quality delivered 
from the pulpits of .our churches 
throughout America Sunday after 
Sunday. 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion and to extend my congratulations 
to Chaplain Donnelly. Having sung in 
a choir for 10 years myself, I desire also 
to congratulate the Tempelhof choir on 
their wonderful rendition of the hymns. 
Their music added a great deal to this 
inspiring religious program. 

The order of service, opening prayer, 
sermon, and closing prayer follow: 


Theme: He Shall Reign....---.-.--- Choir 
Announcement--_.......... Corporal Mount 
God of Our Fathers................. Choir 
PUREE .. on cennnnhnbnecoccccnceoce Chaplain 
O Beautiful for Spacious Skies_..--_- Choir 
Christ Lives in Me............-.. Girls Trio 
God Gave America...........-.-.... Choir 
O Jesus I Have Promised_... Mixed Quartet 
Onward Christian Soldiers.......... Choir 


Sermon: Communism versus Christianity 


: Chaplain 
God Heeet BIER ce nccnsancenapese Choir 
POGUE. cd cc cnadileadmcqaanwensce Chaplain 
OVO Bice ibe caw cccncenece . Choir 
Announcement-_......----- Corporal Mount 
Theme: Peace, Perfect Peace.....--. Choir 


God of our fathers, sincerely we thank 
Thee for the unnumbered blessings of po- 
litical liberty which have been ours in the 
divinely blessed United States; and humbly 
we beseech Thee to guard our blood-bought 
freedom against the increasing number of 
those who from within our boundaries, as 
from without, would overthrow our Govern- 
ment. Guide the hearts and minds of all 
Americans. Help them to live gratefully, 
prayerfully, and conscientiously. Above all, 
so direct the people in our country that we 
may choose Thee, the Triune God, as our 
eternal Leader. Draw us to Thee in the 
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heartfelt repentance that confesses all our 
sins but looks to the Lord Jesus for pardon 
and perfect peace. May our military men 
and women be assured of God's presence as 
they walk with faith in Mis sustaining love. 
We plead confidently, because we pray in 
Jesus’ blessed name. Amen. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 
(By Chaplain (Maj.) John T. Donnelly) 


Today the world is in a state of emer- 
gency surpassing any in its history.. Such 
& claim is no extravagant creation of an over- 
heated imagination of a lunatic brain. 
Statesmen, publicists, military leaders, sci- 
entists, world scholars, in every realm all 
agree, not that civilization is going to sink, 
but that civilization is sinking now. 

Back of all the ferment of nations is not 
primarily the economic and social conflict. 
The real cause is the evil hierarchy now en- 
gaged in supreme and final effort to over- 
throw God’s kingdom and set up a satanic 
universal one-world rule in its stead. 

Today the key factors in this conflict are 
the Christian church and the anti-Christ 
religion known as communism. The an- 
nounced goal of communism is the destruc- 
tion of God and God's people. No threat 
more sinister ever confronted the Christian 
world. While in 2,000 years the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has brought under its 
sway only about 500 million, in 1 genera- 
tion the anti-Christ religion of communism 
has brought under its absolute control 800 
million behind the Iron Curtain, and has 
won the allegiance of millions more in every 
continent. 

How has this terrifying phenomenon been 
achieved? The answer is made in sad con- 
fession to the fact of a superior type of 
discipleship than that we are giving to Christ. 
Communism has succeeded in prostituting 
to itself a type of discipleship which belongs 
alone to Almighty God. 

Communism has captured the devotion, 
the dedication, the spirit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, the missionary passion and the 
techniques of Christian discipleship and has 
turned them to the destruction of Christ, 
and to the destruction of the church—and 
to the destruction of the world. 

Communism has multiplied itself 20,000 
times in 1 generation. It needs now to 
multiply itself only three times more in 
order to engulf the entire world. At its 
present rate of conquest, how much longer 
will it be? This satanic anti-Christ religion 
can be overcOme only by another religion 
more vital and dynamic that it is. Economic 
measures will not stop it because it is a faith. 
Military defeat will not overcome it. It is 
a religion. Our faith in Christ must pro- 
duce in us a discipleship more vital, more 
dynamic, and more utter than that which 
communism inspires. 

You can refuse now to do the things that 
will save your nation. You can refuse to 
run the risk and pay the price of Christian 
heroism to save your country. But if you 
continue to follow the ordinary stereotyped 
pattern of Christian discipleship, it means, 
for your nation and the whole world, what 
it has meant for China and Russia and Korea 
and Indochina—the triumph of the forces of 
unrighteousness and the defeat of the cause 
of Christ. This is grim business which de- 
mands the submersion of all personal in- 
terests, the very taking of your life into your 
own hands. It means now the dedication 
of ourselves to the task with such a passion 
and fervor that, before our holy” might, 
communism will falter and fail. 

That the Nation may be saved and the 
Gospel preached with freedom, I challenge 
you to throw yourself with all your soul and 
strength into the breach in this life-and- 
death struggle. 

Let us lay to heart the truth that the high 
mission of the United States of America is 
that it be made a spiritual blessing to the 
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world. Other lands have not come under our 
influence that we may cripple them, not 
that we may exploit them, but that we may 
serve them. “He that will be greatest must 
be servant to all,” is a truth for a nation as 
well as for an individual. God has preserved 
in us a spiritual faith. And we are to bless 
with spiritual truth throughout the wide 
sphere of our international influence. Cyn- 
ics may scoff at our Christian assumptions 
and aspirations, but we must prove by our 
character, our services, and our sacrifices the 
loftiness and genuineness of our God-given 
convictions. 

However, if the present buildup of armed 
might is to be accompanied by a triumph 
of truth, be sure of this: We must have the 
Lord Jesus Christ uppermost in our hearts 
and lives—not the counterfeit Jesus of the 
brash unbelief, but the Scriptural Savior, 
God's Son, Who, with a love that passes our 
understanding and description, suffered Him- 
self to be nailed to the.cross and there died 
to restore us to His Heavenly Father; because 
only He can make better men, a better 
nation, a better world. 

My countrymen, use every possible means 
of keeping America’s course in harmony with 
Scripture and away from contradictions to 
its truth. If we learn to follow Christ’s way, 
instead of the rule-by-force delusion; we 
shall be much happier, much safer, much 
nearer true peace and lasting blessing. 

© Lord of Love keep America from a false 
sense of national security without Thee, and 
by Thy Holy Spirit daily help us build our 
hope only on the Lord Jesus Christ, the solid 
rock of our redemption. Bless tfs Tempel- 
hof Choir broadcast today by turning many 
to Thee, for courage, comfort, pardon, purity, 
and power. We pray, through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrie 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, Secrion 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESsIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proctedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 


page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 74,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasig or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rsecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECOR). 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcREssIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be —_— in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. ; 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
May be printed in the ConcressionaL Rrecorp 
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by a Member under leave to print or to ey. 
tend his remarks unless the manuscrj 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of Cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State } 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vicg 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shail return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD which is jn 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12, Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered, 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
Pp. m. of the day preceding pubiication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Some National Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


oF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
gnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Some National Problems,” de- 
livered by the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
in Chicago, Ill., on June 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SoME NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
(Address by the Honorable Herbert Hoover) 


I would be remiss if I did not at once state 
to this representative group of merchants 
that our magnificent distribution system has 
had a large part in building the highest 
standard of living for a nation ever known 
to mankind. 

I could observe that my life has been pe- 
rlodically spent resisting the wiles of mer- 
chants in a frantic effort to balance my 
budget. In other words, I have been com- 
pelled to restrict my standard of living below 

beguilements. 

It is a privilege to be in company with 
General Wood and former Ambassador Jo- 
seph Kennedy who sponsor this occasion. 

My association with General Wood began 
fm the First World War when he was Quar- 
termaster General and I was Food Adminis- 
trator. His friendship has continued over 
these 38 years—in bad as well as good times. 

Mr. Kennedy and I served and fought 
alongside on the First Congressional Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and he is today 
serving again on the present second com- 
mission. General Wood served on the task 
forces of the first commission, and is serving 
again with the present Commission. 

The general and I have long been asso- 
ciated in the work of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. He is a director, William E. Hall 
_ the president. I am the chairman. 

In this effort General Wood has given out- 
standing leadership to that organization in 
Chicago. And in this connection, I will tell 
you a secret—Mr. Kennedy has just contrib- 

' Uted $25,000 to this work in Boston. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GQVERN MENT 


Several of you who are present, are serving 
today on the task forces of the Commission 
on Organization of the Government. And 
ae soe tee: Sooees of 

Commission 


| The first Commission accomplished much 
_ in decreased cost and increased efficiency in 
_ the Departments. But that first Commis- 
_ sion was restricted in making recommenda- 


_ tions as to policies of the Government. This 
_ time the Congress enjoined us to cover this 
_ field. The law, however, contains a special 
| Teservation that we shall not apply our ac- 
_ tivities to the judiciary or the Congress. 

The previous Commission secured the re- 
| Moval of roadblocks, which held up interna! 
' Teorganization of the departments and agen- 
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cies. Today the heads of the different agen- 
cles are each diligently placing their own 
houses in order. Our present Commission 
has therefore generally limited its activities 
to matters involving more than one agency 
with their duplications and overlaps. Just 
as an indication, I may mention that 41 
agencies of the Government deal with med- 
ical matters. Twelve of them deal with the 
weather. 

We are still in the study stage in the sec- 
ond Commission. Some 200 leading citizens 
are serving with us on 24 task forces or sub- 
committees. 

I am confident that the recommendations 
of this Commission can show the way to 
balance the Federal budget and stop this 
spiral of inflation. That is provided we can 
overcome the roadbloacks and are not forced 
into war. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


One of our rising national problems 1s 
juvenile delinquency. Some discussion of it 
is warranted here because not only General 
Wood and Mr. Kennedy and I have a joint 
interest in the Boys’ Clubs; but there are 
several of you who are also in this service. 

Of the many agencies in the country de- 
voted to this problem of delinquency, the 
Boys’ Clubs have an important part. In this 
organization we are concerned with pave- 
ment boys—the boys in our slum areas whose 
only outlet after school and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays is the streets. 

Over the whole country, we have over 380 
of these clubs in 252 communities with ap- 
proximately 360,000 self-starting boys. 

These clubs are not a paper organization. 
They are as solid bricks and mortar as any 
man’s club and would today cost upward of 
$120 million to replace. In them we pro- 
vide constructive joy, health, occupational, 
and moral guidance. 

Together with his sister, the boy is our 
most precious American possession. The 
normal boy can seem to be a child of iniquity 
yet he makes a great nation. The whole 
world is new to him. Therefore, he seeks 
adventure, discovery, and great undertak- 
ings. He must spend much time, if he is to 
expand, in the land of make-believe. 


This normal boy is endowed with a dy- 
namic energy and an impelling desire to take 
exercise on all occasions. His primary in- 
stinct is to hunt in a pack and that multi- 
plies his devices. 

But the normal boy has a primitive iIn- 
stinct and takes to competition and battle. 
In the days before our civilization became 
so perfect, he matched his wits with the 
birds, the bees, and the fish. He cannot find 
battle with animal or plant life in zoos or 
parks. If he doesn’t content with nature, 
he is likely to take on contention with a 
policeman. 

The fine qualities of loyalty to the pack 
can be turned to sports where the spirit of 
fair play is the greatest moral force outside 
religious faith. Sport is not so good on the 
pavements. For here the pack turns to the 
gang. And here we make gangsters and 
feed jails. 

This Boys’ Club organization has proved 
one of the most effective preventions of de- 
linquency—always excepting mother. Some 
years ago in a certain tough district in Chi- 
cago over 80 percent of the boys in the dis- 
trict were in the hands of the police during 
the year. A few years after the completion 


of a club, the delinquency percentage 
dropped to 12 percent. 

As to physical benefits to the boys I might 
mention that the national rate of 4—F’s was 
over 30 percent in the last war. A canvass 
of 200,000 alumni of Boys’ Clubs showed only 
4% percent. And they fought and died 
bravely. 

Great editors, great musicians, great sculp- 
tors, and five major league baseball players 
were started in the channels of this organi- 
zation. And today millions of boys from 
these clubs are solid patriotic citizen of our 
country. Due to the indefatigable efforts of 
General Wood and others in this work, Chi- 
cago slums are proportionately better served 
by the Boys’ Clubs than any other city in 
the country. For here there are 21 clubs 
with 11,000 boy members. 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHER FREE NATIONS 


But the American people are in far greater 
trouble than teen-age delinquency or re- 
forms in our Federal establishment. 

I do not need to describe the center of 
world conspiracy from which our interna- 
tional dangers arise. And our difficulties are 
not limited to the Communists. They arise 
also from a lack of unity among the free 
nations in dealing with these difficulties. 

I have no intention of speaking upon spe- 
cific foreign policies. Our disunities with 
the Communists are easy enough to appreci- 
ate, but our relations with free nations re- 
quire more understanding. To discuss these 
problems objectively will not make the cold 
war any hotter. And it may illustrate that 
this is.a time for patience and forbearance. 

Pirst. We must realize that there are wide 
differences in racial inheritances, economic 
and political objectives in each of the free 
nations. They come down from centuries. 
Also among them are age-old dislikes, and 
fears. 

Second. It must be realized that military 
alliances or peacetime collective action can 
endure only as long as there are common 
objectives and purposes among the partici- 
pants. 

Third. Our people must realize that the 
interests, objectives, and policies of nations 
constantly shift with this rapidly changing 
scene. The last 9 years offer abundant proof 
of the rapidity of shifting national policies. 
In this short period, the policies of the 
United States have shifted, as witness our 
reversal of attitudes toward Russia, Germany, 
and Japan. 

Fourth. We must realize that the atomic 
bomb and the steady growth of Communist 
military strength have contributed to shift 
the policies of some of the free nations. 

Fifth. We must realize that the Commu- 
nist members of the United Nations have 
paralyzed our hoped-for protection from 
military aggression through that organiza- 
tion, and that the United Nations is weak- 
ened in this major purpose by lack of full 
unity among the free nations. 

Sixth. Our people should realize that many 
of the free nations of the world, in despair 
of protection by the United Nations from 
major aggression, have been forced into a 
multitude of military alliances. There are 
also groups present today determined to 
maintain their neutrality in any major 
conflict. 

Seventh. We must realize that some of our 
military allies are faltering in the march. 
That hesitation again arises from shifting of 
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interests and objectives with the changing 
scene in the world. 

Eighth. Our people should realize that 
with these alliances, groupings, and shift- 
ings, the whole concept of preservation of 
peace by collective action against an aggres- 
sor through the United Nations has gone by 
the board—at least for the present. We are 
now in the presence of age-old balances of 
power, power politics, and ancient forms of 
diplomacy. 

Ninth. Our people must realize that in 
dealing with these gigantic problems of today 
we must have patience, tolerance, and under- 
standing of these differences of interests and 
objectives of the free nations. 

Tenth. Through this terrible labyrinth our 
Government must pilot our foreign policies. 
We cannot expect miracles. Free men must 
hold to the right to disagree with any policy 
of the Government. But especially in for- 
eign affairs support should be the watchword 
until issues of deep conscience arise, and 
moderation is a good watchword even then. 

Someone said the world is at the cross- 
roads. My belief is that is it a cloverleaf 
junction. 

Eleventh. In appraising the forces in the 
world, we should not conclude that the 
United Nations should be abolished. It fur- 
nishes a place with electronic equipment 
where nations may discharge their batteries 
of the evil things which they think about 
each other in five languages all at once. 

But seriously, this institution has proved 
of value in pacific settlement of disputes 
among secondary nations. It has contribut- 
ed to the spread of scientific knowledge, to 
philanthropic and public health measures, 

These activities form a tenuous road to 
more unity of free nations and we should 
cling to any hope they may provide. 

Twelfth. Above all, we cannot abandon the 
ideal that someday, somehow, unity for 
peace can be built in the world. Nor can we 
abandon the hope that some time the free 
nations who believe in God will mobilize 
against Red atheism and human slavery. 

If inside or outside of the United Nations 
the free nations could unite, they have many 
potent moral, spiritual, and even economic 
weapons at their disposal besides military 
alliances. 

Thirteenth. In these shifting shapes in the 
world, we must realize the vitality of a great 
spiritual force which we call nationalism. 

The fuzzy-minded intellectuals have 
sought to brand nationalism as a sin against 
mankind. They seem to think that infamy 
is attached to the word “nationalist.” 

But that force in the world cannot be 
obscured by denunciation of it as greed or 
selfishness—as it sometimes is. The spirit 
of nationalism springs from the deepest of 
human emotions. It rises from the yearning 
of men to be free of foreign domination, to 
govern themselves. It springs from a thou- 
sand rills of race, of history, of sacrifice, and 
pride in national achievement. 

Every nation has laid its dead upon the 
altar of its country. These died with their 
national flag before their eyes and their na- 
tional hymns upon their lips. The pride of 
race has swelled from their suffering and 
sacrifice. 

In our own country does not the word 
“America” stir something deeper within us 
than mere geography? Does not the suf- 
fering and the sacrifice of our forbears who 
fought for our independence flash in our 
minds with every mention of that word? 
Was it not our independence which gave 
the most expansive release to the creative 
spirit of mankind in all history? Was it 
not the release of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom on this continent that gave the 
moral strength and the self-reliance which 
penetrated our plains and forests? 

Nationalism does not mean isolationism 
from the common interests of nations. We 
have ourselves proved that. Just as we have 
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valued our own independence, we have 
fought for the independence of other peo- 
ples. 

And equally do these emotions flow wide 
and deep in all free nations. Within them 
and their religious faith is their spiritual 
strength. It sustains their resolution against 
aggression and domination. 

Nationalism cannot be abandoned if civil- 
ization is to last among free men. And we 
can have some hope that slumbering na- 
tionalism in the satellite countries will 
awaken to throw off the Moscow yoke as 
it has in Yugoslavia. 

Fourteenth. And from all this, our peo- 
ple must realize that our own right arm 
plus some deterrents unhealthy to the ag- 
gressors are our major reliance for our de- 
fense. And these strengths are no weak 
reliance. With the magnificent officers and 
men in our defense establishments, with our 
genius and our productivity, we can defend 
ourselves. 





Tyler, Tex., Jaycees Collect Flood-Relief 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas responded mag- 
nificently to meet the needs of victims 
of the recent disastrous floods along the 
Rio Grande. From all over the State, 
help poured into the stricken areas. 

Typical of this spontaneous outpouring 
of humanitarian effort was the work of 
members of the Tyler Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. A story in the Tyler Morn- 
ing Telegraph tells of their effective 
work. I ask unanimous consent that 
this story be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Jaycees Co.ttecr 60 Boxes or FLoop-RELIcF 
SupPppPLiges 


Tyler Jaycees Sunday piled up about 60 
big boxes of clothing and canned goods for 
the relief of the Rio Grande flood victims 
as Tylerites responded to a radio appeal for 
aid. 

Elmer Austin, one of the cochairmen of the 
drive, said Sunday night the Jaycee group 
had “answered about 300 calls and we have 
about 60 boxes and packages stored in the 
basement of the Salvation Army head- 
quarters. 

“We're going to crate it Tuesday night and 
ship it out to Laredo Wednesday,” he said, 

Nearly 200 calls had been received Satur- 
day afternoon in answer to appeal over 
KGKB and KTBB in Tyler for items to be 
sent to the area stricken by the recent severe 
flood, and members of the junior chamber 
of commerce began picking up the supplies 
Staurday. Parcels were received up to noon 
Sunday and the remainder of the clothing 
and supplies picked up Sunday afternoon. 

A group of Jaycees using three trucks 
donated by Tyler firms and several private 
automobiles, made the collection. 

Tyson Payne, Jaycee president, said Jay- 
cees all over Texas are taking part in the 
flood relief program, known as “Operation 
Now.” The items will be shipped to Laredo 
Jaycees who will distribute them. 
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Ed Emmons, second vice president of th 
Tyler Jaycees, talked by telephone Friday 7 
Jim Richter, president of the Laredo Jeyeeen 
Richter said his organization had set y 
giant headquarters in the high-schoo| 
to receive and distribute the clothing and 
food sent by the Jaycee organizations Over 
the State. 

The relief supplies, however, wil! Not be 
confined to Laredo alone, but will be sent 
wherever they are neded throughout the 
flod area, Richter said, 





This “Mess” Calls for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an editor. 
ia] entitled “This ‘Mess’ Calls for Action,” 
The editorial was first published in the 
Nashville Tennesseean, and subsequently 
was reproduced in the Florence (Ala) 
Times of July 12. It relates to the action 
of the administration regarding the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the pro- 
posed contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tus “Mess” CaLits ror AcTION 


What goes on in Washington where the 
Republican administration said it would do 
business on the highest plane with every 
assurance that the taxpayers would have 
fullest protection? 

The answer is that the Eisenhower regime 
has ordered the Atomic Energy Commission 
to contract with Dixon-Yates syndicate of 
power companies, and that the syndicate 
obtained the go-ahead without even seeing 
specifications for the proposals. 

This disclosure, revealed in a transcript of 
testimony given in closed session before the 
Senate Antimonopoly Subcommittee, is in 
itself sufficient to justify the committee's 
announcement that it has found probable 
cause for suspension of the administration's 
negotiations with Dixon-Yates. A _ resolu- 
tion has been adopted calling on the AEC 
to withhold approval of the proposed con- 
tract until it has completed full investiga- 
tion of unusual circumstances surrounding 
the sordid deal. 

For the American taxpayers it is fortunate 
indeed that a Senate group interested in 
monopolistic practices should have been pre- 
pared to go into this bald arrangement to 
favor a private power group at a cost of be- 
tween $92 and $139 million more than if the 
power were supplied by the TVA, and on 
worse terms than had been offered by 4n- 
other private group which was shouldered 
out of the picture. 

Such an admission by a Dixon-Yates at- 
torney was astounding to Senator KEravver 
who elicited it, and to his colleagues. 

“The idea that the President of the United 
States would order the signing of 4 con- 
tract in the absence of bid specifications is 
@ display of gross irresponsibility,” said Rep- 
resentative Ciurr Davis, of Memphis, and 
added: “This absurd manner of conducting 
Government business is shocking.” 


Senator Ausert Gore's charge that the 
contract was tailormade for Dixon-Yates 
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was coupled with the apt observation that 
it was designed to operate and maintain 
pixon-Yates at maximum efficiency. 
Tennessee‘s Junior Senator was quick to see 
the Eisenhower campaign pledge working 
jn full reverse, to the disillusionment of 
those believing souls who chose to take It all 
in and, as Gov. Frank Clement did a year 

later, were Jumping at the chance to make a 

touching defense Of Mr. Eisenhower's atti- 

tude toward TVA. 

In Governor Clement’s mind the Chief 
Executive’s sincerity on his vague vote-get- 
ting pledges was never to be questioned, and 
it was he who put forward the neat sugges- 
tion that it might be well to deal with the 
problem by the appointment of still an- 
other commission—instrument for govern- 

stponement. 
ae Scuba administration is in 
danger of being held accountable for a tricky 
piece of business which needs a lot of ex- 
plaining. : 

Especial interest centers in the brushoff 
given the group of Walter Von Tresckow and 
associates who Offered to erect a steam plant 
at Fulton, on the Mississippi, furnish the 
power at cost and turn the remaining plant 
over to TVA at the end of a 25-year period. 
His only charge would have been a $4 mil- 
lion fee for arranging and financing, and 
there was no contemplation of a long-time 
Government subsidy. 

By comparison, the Dixon-Yates syndicate 
would supply power on @ 25-year contract 
from a proposed West Memphis plant, and 
the cost would be $3,600,000 more per year 
than if TVA built the plant. 

Eventually, however, Dixon-Yates would 
own the plant and could be able to charge 
its own rates for future power furnished to 
TVA. As an example of the administration’s 
paternalistic attitude in this instance, the 
AEC would pay all State, local, and Federal 
taxes on the private plant, and would be 
required to pay one-half the cost of the 
plant over $107,250,000 and up to $117 
million. 

All this because of a burning administra- 
tion desire to give private power a foothold 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

But it is not being done in the name of 
free enterprise when the proposition of open 
bids and fair competition is thrown out of 
the window under direct and admitted pres- 
sure by the private power combination. 

In view of his unhappy experience in try- 
ing to make a decent and legitimate deal 
with the Government, we do not blame Mr. 
Von Tresckow from saying to reporters: “If 
this doesn’t beat the Teapot Dome, I'll eat 
my hat.” 

In principle, we see little difference between 
the major scandal of the Harding adminis- 
tration and the way money is now going to 
be taken from the taxpayers, if something is 
not done, to accomplish the double purpose 
of fatting private power with lavish Govern- 
ment aid and invading the territory of TVA 
with the purpose of crippling its efficiency 
and destroying its brightest hopes. 

Instead of improving, the moral climate in 
Washington takes on a tainted odor that is 
all too reminiscent of 20 years ago. (The 
Nashville Tennessean.) 





Least Subsidy for Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an article entitled “Least Sub- 
sidy for Farmers.” The article was writ- 
ten by Drew Pearson, and was published 
in the Washington Post of Thursday, 
July 15, 1954, in the column which car- 
ries the heading “The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON MeRry-Go-RounD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
LEAST SUBSIDY FOR FARMERS 


Few people have ever seen the budget of 
the United States. Some people think it’s 
merely an ethereal set of figures that Con- 
gress debates about every year. Actually, 
however, it’s about the size of a New York 
phone book and just about as dull. The last 
few pages, however, are extremely significant 
and ought to be paraded on the Senate floor 
during the debate on so-called farm sub- 
sidies. 

For these figures show the amount of sub- 
sidies paid to farmers, veterans, businessmen, 
and others. Highest subsidy, of course, is 
listed as paid to veterans in the form of 
bonuses and hospitalization, totaling $4,214,- 
000,000 in 1953. 

What may surprise some people, however, 
is that the subsidy paid to businessmen is 
about twice as much as that paid to farmers. 
Farmers got $523 million for soil conserva- 
tion, price supports, and other Government 
help in 1953; whereas businessmen got 
$1,216,000,000. 

This aid to business, incidentally, was not 
to small-business men, It was to upper- 
bracket business which has yelled so loud 
about creeping socialism yet spent so much 
money lobbying Congress into voting more 
money for galloping favoritism. 

They include helpless little groups like the 
United States Steel Corp., the big utility 
companies, and some of the big shipping 
companies. 

Humphrey’s subsidy 

Here, for instance, are some of the sub- 
sidies big business has been able to obtain— 
in contrast to farmers’ price supports: 

The M. A. Hanna Co., one of the biggest 
fron and steel holding companies in the 


United States, largely owned and operated , 


by George Humphrey before he became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, got more than $22 
million in tax subsidies just a few weeks 
before he entered the Cabinet. The Hanna 
Coal Ore Co., one of his subsidiaries, got a 
75-percent depreciation on an $11,345,000 
iron-ore investment in Minnesota and an- 
other 70-percent tax writeoff on a $22 mil- 
lion nickel plant in Oregon. The 2 plants 
were permitted to depreciate 70 to 75 per- 
cent of their value in 5 years instead of about 
25 years. 

These tax writeoffs were rushed through 
during the last few weeks of the Truman 
administration so Humphrey’s company 
would not be embarrassed by asking for 
them when he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury later. 

Today the new tax bill gives the same kind 
of quick depreciation tax writeoffs to other 
types of big business, and Randolph Paul, 
former general counsel of the Treasury and 
author of Taxation in the United States, has 
told Congressmen this tax subsidy will cost 
the public $40 billion in the next 17 years. 
In contrast, when a farmer builds a barn 
he gets no tax writeoff, but must spread his 
depreciation over a period of about 30 years. 

Utility subsidies 

The big utility companies spend an aver- 
age of half a million dollars a year on their 
lobby to influence Congress. At least that’s 
the amount they register officially with Con- 
gress. Today this appears to be reaping divi- 
dends. One utility combine, Dixon-Yates, 
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has just put across by special order of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a 25-year contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, despite the op- 
position of a majority of AEC Commissioners. 

Under this order, Dixon-Yates will invest 
only 5.3 millions cash, he guaranteed a 9 
percent return by Uncle Sam; will own the 
plant at the end of 25 years; and will get 
the benefit of an annual 3.6 million over- 
charge made up by the taxpayers for the 
difference between what they would have 
to pay TVA instead of Dixon-Yates. 

This was why Representative Cuer Hotr- 
FIELD, of California, a member of the con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
calls this not “creeping socialism” but “gal- 
loping Federal favoritism.” 

In contrast the farmer is guaranteed no 
9 percent return on his investment. He has 
been guaranteed 90 percent of the price paid 
during a cross-section average of previous 
years. 

More gravy 


Here are some of the other subsidies to 
business to which the United States budget 
refers when it shows that business annually 
gets about twice the subsidy given to farm- 
ers: 

Certain airlines get between $70 million 
and $95 million annually for carrying the 
mail. On top of this the taxpayers have 
paid for radar, lighting beacons and other 
safety aids for the airlines totaling $21,361,- 
040 in 1951, $13,007,035 in 1952, and $7 mil- 
lion in 1953. Taxpayers also paid $73,931,733 
for personnel to operate these safety aids in 
1951, plus $80,484,761 in 1952, plus about $105 
million in 1953. In addition, another $37 
million and $16 million went for runways 
and construction work at airports in 1951-52 
and another $19,821,000 in 1953. 

The shipping companies also get an aver- 
age of around $30 million a year in subsidies 
to operate their vessels; the United States 
Lines got a construction subsidy of $18,225,- 
000, plus a national defense subsidy of 
$24,061,000 for building the steamship 
United States; while the Grace Lines and 
Moore-McCormack are being voted subsidies 
for four new vessels by the current Congress. 

These vessels will be turned over to the 
United States in time of war and this sub- 
sidy policy may be a wise one. Also, it is 
important to keep United States airlines 
operating around the world. But likewise, 
the American farmer has to feed a good part 
of the world in case of war and he, like the 


‘ shipping and airplane companies, can’t con- 


tract and expand his economy for peace or 
wars without facing economic chaos. 





Prelude to Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on July 4 
it was my pleasure to attend and par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the Battle 
of Fort Necessity, the first military en- 
gagement led by George Washington. 

At that time Miss Louisa Rae Bern- 
bach, 63 Johnson Avenue, Uniontown, 
Pa., delivered an essay entitled “Prelude 
to Liberty.” This was a prize-winning 
essay and Miss Bernbach was awarded 
a scholarship to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Bernbach is a very charming 
young lady and read her essay with great 
poise and distinction. I request that 
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this essay be made a part of my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRELUDE TO LIBERTY 
(By Louisa Rae Bernbach) 


When I met George Washington he was 
just a young major in the Virginia militia. 
I first saw him toward evening on October 30, 
1753. He and his guide, Christopher Gist, 
were on their way to the forks of the Ohio 
to order the French out of British territory. 

This was our first meeting but not our 
last, not by any means. 

The French promised that they would not 
interfere with the British in any way, but 
the next year when the Ohio Company set 
out to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio 
they were attacked by the French and forced 
to surrender after 1 hour’s fighting. 

It was then that Washington, now an 
adjutant general, returned to the Ohio Val- 
ley, this time with 150 men. 

Toward the end of May they crossed the 
main ridge of the Allegheny Mountains and 
camped near the parallel ridge of Laurel 
Hill, at a place called Great Meadows. 

While they were camped there a runner 
came from Half-King, the leader of one of 
England's Indian allies, to tell Washington 
that they had found the tracks of two men 
leading to a dark glen in the forest where, 
Half-King believed, the French to be lurking. 

Washington immediately proceeded with 
40 men to Half-King’s wigwams where a 
council was held. King and his warriors 
agreed to join in striking the French forces 
in a surprise attack. 

The next day, with two Indians leading 
the way, they set out to find the French 
stronghold. They found the tracks of the 
two scouts, and marching single file, the 
party pushed through the forest into the 
rocky hollow where the French were sup- 
posed to be concealed. They were there in 
fact and in the short fight that followed 
Coulon de Jumonville, an ensign in com- 
mand, was killed. 

The English, hearing the French were 
ready to fight for their claims to the valley, 
sent men from almost all of the Colonies to 
reinforce Washington at Great Meadows. 


The French also sent reinforcements to Fort 
Duquesne and the garrison now consisted 
of 1,400 men. They were again reinforced 
when Coulon de Villiers, brother of the slain 
Jumonville, arrived from Montreal at the 
head of an army of Indians. After joining 
some of the men from Fort Duquesne they 
continued on their march through the for- 
est until, on the 2d of July, they arrived at 
Washington's abandoned camp at the Gist 
settlement. The next day, in spite of an 
unceasing rainstorm, they continued their 
march and finally arrived at the place where 
Villiers brother had been killed. After 
learning from a deserter the position of the 
enemy they attacked full force the little 
garrison at Fort Necessity. After 2 days of 
bitter fighting in which the French had the 
advantage of higher ground and the pro- 
tection of rocks and trees Washington was 
forced to surrender. The date was July 4, 
1754. 

Yes, I was there when Washington sur- 
rendered to the French at Fort Necessity. 
Little did he dream that on another July 4, 
just 22 years later that, with his help the 
British colonies he was fighting to protect 
would become the United States of America. 
I was with Washington then, too, and later 
at Valley Forge and Yorktown. 

I am met today and always by men and 
women as gallant and brave as George Wash- 
ington. The wind, the sun, the stars, the 
logs of the stockade of Fort Necessity, I am 
all of these for you see, I am the spirit of 
freedom. 
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Tribute to Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, in Connection With St. Law- 
rence Seaway Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
summer 1954 issue of the magazine the 
Heartland, a United States-Canadian 
quarterly on inland America, contains 
a brief but splendid account of a dinner 
held in Milwaukee on June 10 honoring 
our colleague the senior Senator from 
Wisconsim {Mr. Wimey] for his cham- 
pioning of the seaway law which bears 
his name. I believe that the account, 
as well as excerpts from a tribute to our 
Wisconsin associate by Dr. N. R. Dan- 
ielian, president of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association, will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

I send to the desk, therefore, the text 
of the article, together with the tribute, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE DINNER Honors SENATOR WILEY 


On June 10, 400 enthusiastic friends of 
the St. Lawrence seaway assembled at dinner 
in the fern room of the Pfister Hotel in 
Milwaukee to pay tribute to Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY and other leaders of the sea- 
Way movement in Wisconsin. The dinner 
Was sponsored by the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association, the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and the Governor's 
St. Lawrence seaway committee. 

Presided over by Mr. I. R. Witthuhn, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, the dinner guests were addressed by 
Congressman Glenn R- Davis, of Waukesha, 
Wis.; Mr. Lewis G. Castle, president of the 
Northern Minnesota National Bank, of Du- 
luth, Minn.; Gov. Walter Kohler, of Wis- 
consin; Mr. N. R. Danielian, president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; and 
Senator Alexander Wiley. The invocation 
was given by Father Charles M. O’Hara, of 
Marquette University. 

There were present also five members of 
the Wisconsin delegation in Congress: Hon. 
GarpNER R. WiTHROW, Of LaCrosse; Hon. 
MELVIN R. Larrp, of Marshfield; Hon. GLENN 
R. Davis, of Waukesha; Hon. Joun W. 
Byrnes, of Green Bay; and Hon. Arvin E. 
O’Konsx!, of Mercer; as well as members of 
the City Council and the Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, the Governor's 
committee, and the State waterways com- 
mission. 

Deaton the proceedings, Mr. Witthuhn 
8 : 7 

' “As president of the Association of Com- 
merce, I am proud to be serving as your 
toastmaster this evening, and I am honored 
to be presiding at this dinner méeting ar- 
ranged to pay tribute to those whose keen 
vision, alertness, and, above all, tenacity of 
purpose have made possible a magnificent 
victory. 

“Appreciate for a moment the vision of 
those who fought undauntedly for over three 
decades to bring about successful passage 
of legislation which allows the United States 
and Canada to join in building and operat- 
ing & seaway so ocean vessels have a highway 
to the Middle West. 
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“By 1960 our dreams will become a reality 
when into the heart of the United States wi) 
be cut an inland waterway to benefit a) 
America and the world—a waterway tha; 
will strengthen the economy of our Nation, 
bolster its defense, and be an answer to jt; 
needs of transportation, power, and raw m;. 
terials. It takes little imagination to sg. 
Milwaukee as a great inland seaport with 
oceangoing traffic coming directly to our own 
port as well as others in Wisconsin whey 
92 percent of the world’s shipping wil) pe 
able to use the seaway. One need not to beg 
Nostradamus to predict the increase in for. 
eign trade of the Middle West, the boom that 
the seaway will be to its manufacturing in. 
dustries, its retailers, wholesalers, distriby. 
tors, and farmers. Vital raw materials, eg. 
sential to our industries, will be importeq 
directly through Wisconsin ports, and our 
manufactured goods and farm products, wil} 
be dispatched to distant countries and ship- 
ped to seaboard areas at lower costs. 

“The Middle West’s labor, industry, busj. 
ness and agriculture will have an even greater 
stake in foreign trade. We are sure that this 
vision is not illusionary, for already our 
people are letting the world know that Mii. 
waukee is an ocean port in midcontinent 
with the slogan of the harbor commission 
‘Ship Via Milwaukee, America’s Most Pro. 
gressive Inland Port.’” 

Governor Kohler paid tribute to the unan. 
imous support of the Wisconsin delegation 
in Congress, in particular to the leadership 
of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY. Mr. Lewis G. 
Castle thanked Wisconsin supporters, par- 
ticularly Mayor Frank Zeidler, the City 
Council and the Board of Supervisors of 
Milwaukee and the Governor’s committee for 
their continued moral and financial support 
of the seaway fight. He laid particular stress 
upon the signal contribution of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin whose dauntless 
championship of the seaway in the Senate 
finally resulted in successful passage of the 
Wiley bill. 





A Trisure TO SENATOR WILEY DELIVERED at 
THE MILWAUKEE DINNER By Dkr, N. R. 
DANTIELIAN 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Wiley, Governor 
Kohler, Mayor Zeidler, distinguished guests, 
this is an unusual and a happy occasion for 
me. For nearly 14 years I have had to engage 
in polemics and persuasion with some of the 
most potent forces in the Nation, where 
throwing epithets and baseball bats are not 
an uncommon method of argumentation. 
Today we are here to celebrate our victory 
and to do honor to one who was in great 
measure responsible for this happy result. 

I want to take this opportunity to make 
amends with our erstwhile opponents. I bear 
no ill will toward them. Both sides fought 
hard. The game is over. The issue is settled. 
I appreciate and share the sentiments of Mr. 
William Faricy, the president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, who wrote to me 
last week, as follows: 

“Now that the legislation has been enacted 
into law, I am particularly glad that the 
fight, spirited though it was at all times, has 
left no scars. Certainly, we at the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads feel no bitterness 
about the licking we took.” 

My own feelings in response to that prince- 
ly statement are best expressed in the words 
of John Drinkwater, the poet: 


“For all ill words that I have spoken 
For all clear moods that I have broken 
For all despite and hasty breath 
Forgive me, Lord, forgive me, Death.” 


To repent is easy; but to live by a new style 
of speech is considerably harder. It is diffi- 
cult, for instance, to forget the common ex- 
periences, the heartaches, and disappoint- 
ments that we have shared together. When 
most of the country shrugged and passed us 
by, saying, as in Midsummer Night's Dream— 
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“T never may believe these antique foibles, 
nor these fairy toys,” it took faith to hold to 
aconstant course. Our guest of honor today 
nad that faith, and shared it with me. As 
scudder Middleton put it— 


“One must go trustful in the dark 
To earn the friendship of the stars.” 


He has fully earned that friendship. 

In 10 years, the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect was brought to a vote in the Senate four 
times. It was defeated three times—in 1944, 
1948, and 1952, Common misery, shared in 
comparative isolation, creates a strong bond 
of understanding. One cannot work for 
nearly 10 years with another without learn- 
ing something of his motivations. His are 
love of his country and compassion and sym- 
pathy for his fellow men. 

We all have different ways of expressing 
our love of country. His has been the not 
inconsiderable means of changing the face 
of North America, Only when the deed is 
done will he realize how bold the dream has 
been. Just yesterday I read this poem in the 
New York Times so apt to the day: 


“How arrogant mankind must seem 
To ancient earth, while she 

Old and wise in beauty carves 

So deliberately 

Cliff and canyon, river gorge. 

And yet a man, though brief 

His days as dragonfly, as moth, 
Or drifting scarlet leaf, 

With hand impatient hastes to hew, 
To blast, or raze with fire 

Forest and hill—and then remold 
The earth to his desire.” 


Mr. Chairman, the country is grateful to 
Wisconsin for giving us the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee so he could re- 
mold the earth to our desires, 





Dalhart, Tex., Offers True Flavor of Old 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the tourist season getting into 
full swing, I take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the attractions offered by the 
city of Dalhart, Tex., to all Americans 
who are interested in the early history 
of the West. 

An article in the June issue of West 
Texas Today, official publication of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sents some highlights of these attrac- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Empty SADDLE MONUMENT IN DALHART 

Honors Cowsoys or Famep XIT 

The true flavor of the old West is still evi- 
dent to the vacationer who vists Dalhart in 
the northwest corner of the Texas Panhan- 
die. In addition to the modern recreational 
facilities found in any modern city, vast cat- 
tle ranches and historic reminders of the 
= are within easy driving range of the 
city. 

Fishermen can find crappie, bream and 
catfish in abundance in the city-owned Lake 
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Rita Blanca which is situated in a reserva- 
tion of 3,000 acres as a part of the city park 
system. Boating is also enjoyed at the lake. 
Swimming may be enjoyed in the municipal 
swimming pool, heated because of nights so 
cool that sleeping under a blanket is a neces- 
sity even in July and August. The city has 
three other municipal parks in addition to 
Lake Rita Blanca. 

Facilities at the Dalhart Country Club, 
which are available to the tourist, include 
& swimming pool, also heated, and a sporty 
nine-hole golf course. Young people may 
also enjoy game facilities at the publicly- 
supported youth center. 

The trips in the area will appeal to the 
vacationer who wants a view of the cattle 
country. Some of the largest cattle spreads 
in west Texas are located here, and tourists 
are welcome at all times at most of them 
where they may see all phases of modern- 
day cattle operations in actual practice. The 
tradition on which the city of Dalhart was 
built is found at Buffalo Springs in the 
northern part of Dallam County. The ranch- 
house, which still stands, was once the 
headquarters of the 3-million-acre XIT 
Ranch, traded to an eastern syndicate in 
exchange for the building of the State capi- 
tol building in Austin. 

A monument to the cowboys of the XIT 
Ranch—the famed Empty Saddle—stands in 
Dalhart, and a big reunion and rodeo is held 
the second Monday and Tuesday in August 
each year in the XIT cowhands’ honor. 

America’s first Boys’ Ranch is a short drive 
south of Dalhart at Old Tascosa, originally 
the county seat for the entire panhandle. 
Here boys are given a chance to become use- 
ful citizens after being victims of neglect. 
Two original buildings of Old Tascosa are be- 
ing used as a part of the school. 

A visit to an extinct volcano, Mount Capu- 
lin, can be enjoyed, across the State line 
north of Clayton, N. Mex., Sierra Grande, the 
highest lone mountain in the Western 
Hemisphere is located nearby. Also in New 
Mexico not far from Dalhart, at Bueyeros, 
are buttes with Indian burial grounds atop 
them. 

Two other tourist attractions are across 
the State line in Oklahoma—the No Man’s 
Land Museum at Panhandle, A. and M. Col- 
lege at Goodwell, Okla., and the prehistoric 
Indian rock paintings between Kenton and 
Boise City, site of many dinosaur bone dis- 
coveries. 

The entire area abounds in Indian arti- 
facts in the three States, and‘Indian lore col- 
lectors can have a field day finding these 
relios. 





Condemning TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Florence (Ala.) Times there was 
published an editorial entitled ‘“Con- 
demning TVA.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
CONDEMNING TVA 
President Eisenhower's letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in effect, to 
purchase power from certain private-utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
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of view. As a matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
Judgment of a commission is mischievous, 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a 
doctrinaire preference for private power in- 
stead of public power, regardless of the needs 
and problems of a specific situation. In- 
deed, i¢ seems an unhappy reversion to the 
President's reference to TVA, just a year ago, 
as an example of creeping socialism. (The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald.) 





The Mexico High School Dixie Grays Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the happy features of the annual con- 
vention of the Lions International, meet- 
ing this year in New York City, was the 
invitation extended to high-school bands 
in various parts of the country to attend 
and participate in the convention pro- 
gram. 

Among the bands which received the 
coveted invitation was the Dixie Grays 
Band, the famous high-school band of 
Mexico, Mo. 

The band is under the experienced 
leadership of Mr. John Willer, band ¢'\- 
rector of the music department of the 
high school. The trip is sponsored by 
the Lions Club of Mexico in cooperation 
with the State Lions organization, and 
is financed by the Lions with the aid of 
the Band Mothers Club, the A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., and the Mexico Refrac- 
tories Co. The trip is under the capable 
direction of Mr. Robert H. Finley, for- 
mer mayor of Mexico and vice president 
and general manager of the Northeastern 
Missouri Greyhound Lines, Inc., and 
adheres to a _ split-second schedule 
throughout. 

The party, accompanied by Director 
and Mrs. Willer, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Romdall, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Kinne as chaperons, left Mexico the 
morning of July 4 and arrived in New 
York City July 6, where it played for the 
opening of the Lions International con- 
vention and participated in the huge 
parade of July 7 down Fifth Avenue. 

Most of the States of the Union were 
represented in the 30-block-long parade 
which also included bands from Alaska, 
Australia, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Hawaii, British Honduras, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Bolivia, Chile, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Samoa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, West Indies, Tangier, and Vene- 
zuela. 

The vast meeting, so efficiently timed 
and directed, served as a remarkable 
example of international cooperation 
and emphasized the worldwide interest 
in music and the cultural training of 
the young people of all lands in student 
organizations. 
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The. band completed its New York 
schedule July 8 and is now en route home 
and is sightseeing in Washington today, 
where it is being entertained by Senator 
SyYMINGTON and the Senator’s adminis- 
trative assistant, Mr. Stanley R. Pike. 

The personnel of the band and those 
accompanying it include: Rose Tratchell, 
Betty Martin, Donna Davis, Marilyn 
Morris, Linda Crump, Margaret Dickey, 
Nancy Harper, Judy Cooper, Dorothy 
Allen, Doris Harelson, Marjorie Farrah, 
Marjorie Merry, Judy Oiler, Barbara 
Durham, Jennie Norfieet, Mary Margaret 


Smith, Patsy Bonnell, Shirley Smith,. 


Pricilla Aird, Donna Sapp, Betty Wray, 
Betty Payne, Glenda McIntire, Patsy 
Neal, Nina Harris, Marietta Tinsley, 
Warren Marinaccio, John Ferris, Hadley 
Stacey, Russell Sword, Jim Harrison, 
Gerald Keithley, John Precht, Charles 
Knox, Ronnie Curtis, James Clark, Jerry 
Romdall, Charles Inlow, Rogers Adams, 
John Bollinger, Kenneth Walker, Jim 
Kennedy, Richard Phillips, Ronnie Hen- 
derson, Larry Woodson, Larry Davis, Ned 
Dermody, Howard Hinze, Larry Nieder- 
gerke, Gordon Pitts, Donald Lotton, Ron- 
nie Sapp, Larry Harvey, Donald Bonney, 
Carl Altrogge, Merril Gates, Larry 
Kaizer, James Breneman, Jerry Shay, 
c. J. Phillips, Delbert Clark, Donald 
Smith, Kit Bond, John Hopkins, Jim 
Grainge, Olan Tratchell, Gary Singleton, 
Jim Atkinson, Donald Ayres, Bill Young, 
Ronald Hampton, Donald Hampton, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Willer, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Romdall, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Kinne. 





The President’s Health Reinsurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the Washington Post of July 
15 there was published an important and 
interesting editorial commenting on the 
vote in the House of Representatives a 
few days ago sending back to the com- 
mittee the President’s reinsurance health 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, entitled ““Vote Against Health,” 
together with an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of the same 
date, entitled “Setback to Health Plans,”’ 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed-in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 15, 1954] 
Vore Acatnst HeaLtH 

President Eisenhower is right in saying 
that the defeat of his health reinsurance 
bill by the House of Representatives is a 
critical loss for the American people. The 
House has turned its back upon the most 
hopeful middle-of-the-way measure that 
had been devised to bring health protection 
within the reach of many families. Ac- 
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cording to Secretary Hobby, the plan ad- 
vanced by the administration could have 
broadened the protection of 92 million per- 
sons now insured and could have made 
health insurance available to 68 million per- 
sons not now covered. Her expectations 
may have been overly optimistic, for the 
plan was admittedly experimental. Yet it 
was a hopeful experiment entitled to a more 
sympathetic reception than it got in the 
House. 

The idea behind the bill was to backstop 
private :nsurance companies and nonprofit 
health groups in assuming greater risks in 
the health-insurance field. The bill would 
have set up a $25-million fund to be sup- 
plemented by premiums from the partici- 
pating groups. In turn those participating 
units could have drawn upon the fund to 
cover three-fourths of their abnormal losses. 
Experience might have required many ad- 
justments in the plan, but that is no excuse 
for its outright rejection. 

The President said yesterday that he 
thought the legislators who had sent the bill 
back to committee did not understand it. 
Rather, it appears that the measure was 
caught in an unfortunate crossfire from ul- 
traconservative Republicans who feared that 
it might be a first step toward socialized 
medicine, and Democrats who favor a com- 
Pulsory health-insurance system. Both 
groups seem to us extremely shortsighted. 
For the time being, at least, the door has 
been closed to compulsory health insurance. 
Those who take the attitude that Congress 
must vote compulsory insurance or nothing 
are likely to pay a heavy price for their stub- 
bornness at the polls. 

In no better position are those who think 
it is more important to fight words—“social- 
ized medicine”—than to fight disease. Ac- 
tually, the reinsurance bill had no relation- 
ship whatever to socialized medicine. It was 
merely an attempt to use governmental 
powers in a legitimate way to aid and ex- 
tend voluntary health insurance, which has 
made sweeping strides without governmental 
help. Defeat of this bill will not help the 
medical profession. It means only that mil- 
lions of Americans in urgent need of medical 
care will not get it. A vast number of others 
will be bankrupted by extraordinarily heavy 
medical and hospital costs against which they 
now can get no protection. The struggle 
to meet those problems must go on, as the 
President says, and legislators who are drag- 
ging their feet should not be surprised if 
they are caught in a tangle of public indig- 
nation. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 15, 1954] 
SeTsack TO HEALTH PLANS 


Recommittal of the administration's health 
reinsurance bill in the House may be consid- 
ered a political setback for President Eisen- 
hower. Taken out of the political context, 
however, the House action—as the President 
told his news conference—is much more a 
defeat to the interests of the American 
people. For this modest proposal to estab- 
lish a $25 million fund for the reinsurance 
of voluntary private health insurance plans 
was intended only to encourage the estab- 
lishment or expansion of such nongovern- 
mental projects—permitting a broadening of 
their coverage in some cases, increased pro- 
tection or lower rates in others. Secretary 
Hobby, of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, estimates that 92 mil- 
lion Americans already are covered by pri- 
vate plans but that better protection is 
needed, particularly against long-term ill- 
ness. . 

It was an unusual lineup of Democrats 
and Republicans that supported the recom- 
mittal motion, Although President Eisen- 
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hower repeatedly has stated his Opposition 
to socialized medicine, and Mrs. Hobby spe. 
cifically emphasized in a nationwide tee. 
vision address that this particular plan “re. 
jects socialized medicine,” one bloc of Hous 
opponents, mostly Republican, appeareg ty 
be basing its entire opposition on the belie; 
the measure represented an “opening wedge” 
to socialized medicine. At the other ey. 
treme, it was argued—mostly by Democrats_ 
that the bill did not go far enough, that i 
would provide greater help to private ip. 
surance companies than to the 63 Million 
Americans now lacking health insurance. 
The President has called this only a tem. 
porary defeat for his program to provide im. 
proved medical care for the American people, 
As far as this Congress is concerned, hoy. 
ever, Majority Leader HaLLeck put the House 
membership squarely on notice when he 
warned that recommittal would mean ki). 
ing this particular bill. “Those who vote to 
recommit it will have to take that responsi. 
bility,” he said. On that basis, 162 Demo. 
crats have the major responsibility—aided by 
75 Republicans who deserted the adminis. 
tration leadership and 1 Independent. 





A New Look at the Military Should Wise. 
ly Include Measures To Make Service 
Careers More Attractive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include a very pertinent editorial, en- 
titled “Morale Saver,” which appeared 
in the June 7, 1954, issue of the Fram- 
ingham (Mass.) News. The reported re- 
marks of Air Force Secretary Talbott de- 
serve the fullest attention and consid- 
eration of the Congress because the mo- 
rale situation he points up affects not 
only the Air Force but the whole mili- 
tary service. 

The article follows: 

MoraLe SAVER 


Air Force Secretary Talbott again sounds 
the tocsin with regard to Air Force morale. 
The service chief asserts that the country 
is pouring out between 2 and 3 billion dollars 
a@ year on training replacements which need 
never be spent if service conditions were 
improved. 

Pay increases and restoration of other ben- 
efite, he states, would bring savings of 4 to 
5 dollars for every dollar spent. 

But as matters stand, Mr. Talbott con- 
cedes that only 1 in 4 airmen plan to sign 
up again and that in some key units the re- 
enlistment rate is as low as 10 to 15 per- 
cent. Next year the Air Force expects to 
lose 200,000 fully trained men, whose re- 
Placements will require the expenditure of 
an average $10,000 a man for indoctrination 
into the complexities of modern air power. 

Mr. Talbott is convinced that thousands 
of men leaving the service would stay if 
they could just make ends meet. Many of 
these men are married and have families. 
They would like to make a career out of 
service but they also are committed to 4 
career of life itself. 

If the Air Force analysis 1s correct, !t will 
actually save the country money to own up 
to the realities of the situation. 
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Need for Reappraising Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of foreign policy is fore- 
most in the attention of the American 
people. Included as part of my remarks 
are letters recently printed in the Wall 
Street Journal by people who maintain 
that the time has come to reappraise our 
foreign policy. Where is it leading us— 
to war or ultimate domination by the 
Communists? 

ForEIGN PoLicy—ReEapers AGREE It NEEDS 
REAPPRAISING 


BRITAIN A LIABILITY? 


EprTor, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappraisal 
(July 1), telling the truth about the funda- 
mental difference in outlook in foreign affairs 
of America and Britain is right to the point. 

The meeting of Churchill and Eisenhower 
made it perfectly plain that Britain has com- 
pletely altered its policy and view on alli- 
ances, and the sooner the American people 
awake to the fact that any trouble with 
Russia would bring Us no support whatever 
from England, the better for this country. 

The atomic and hydrogen bombs have 
plainly overwhelmed her. If any war, or 
threats of war, with Russia occurred, England 
would insist on keeping her army and air 
force at home, to prevent complete annihila- 
tion of her cities and her concentrated in- 
dustrial plants. Indeed, if we face the truth, 
any alliance with her would probably prove 
more of a liability than an asset. 

The sooner the American people realize 
the truth of the situation the better for us. 

ARCHIE R, JoNEs. 





Evanston, ILL. 
COMPLIMENT 


Eptror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

I want to compliment you on your edi- 
torial, The Coming Reappraisal (July 1), and 
wish that every American could read and 
understand it. 

Wrt.1AM H. REIFsNYDER, Jr. 

BoyYERTOWN, Pa, 


COMMON SENSE 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your Coming Reappraisal (July 1) was, 
I think, a masterpiece of intelligence, insight, 
knowledge and commonsense, 


Congratulations, 
Prerre Lesun. 
New Yore Crry 


THE LAST BASTION 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your leading editorial July 1, titled “The 
Coming Reappraisal,” represents to me one 
of the few remaining safeguards for the pos- 
sible preservation of the way of life which 
we have fondly called American. Both posi- 
tively and negatively the old, familiar safe- 
guards have been eroded away by the waves 
of new thought that have been flooding our 
land during the last quarter century. 

The time has come in this Nation’s history 
for Americans to be painfully realistic, if 
that has become, as I believe, the fixed price 
of our preservation. As a part of this painful 
realism I would cite the steady growth of 
“thought” in the minds of our “friends” 
across the big waters—particularly Britain 
and France. The Chamberlain brand of ap- 
peasement may sound to future historians 
like a blessed benediction as compared with 
the sort of appeasement we'd have to extend 
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to Communist China, and maybe to Nehru’s 
India, if we should take our overall cue 
from the British and the French. 

To me, without—I think—any illusions re- 
garding the motives of the men and/or the 
nations exhibited in history’s biggest head- 
lines, the current situation simply furnishes 
additional evidence in support of the realism 
upon which was based the suggestion offered 
not so long ago by former President Herbert 
Hoover: That we prepare ourselves to be- 
come the last bastion of democracy, building 
up scientifically not only our defensive arm, 
but our offensive arm as well, so that we 
could strike with overpowering force any- 
where on earth, at any time, at will, to 
save ourselves from the equivalent of ex- 
tinction. 

E. A. GENE Harris. 

San ANTONIO, Tex. 

WAY TO SOLUTIONS 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

May I congratulate you upon your edi- 
torial of July 1, The Coming Reappraisal. 
More rational thinking as disclosed in that 
editorial, expediency replaced by principle, 
would lead the way toward the solution of 
our problems, 

H. M. Kruse. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


FORCED ISOLATION 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL! 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappraisal 
(July 1), is one of the most clear-cut realistic 
appraisals of world diplomacy which I have 
read in a long time. I only regret that it is 
not possible for every American to read it 
so as to receive a true picture of how the 
chips are falling in the big international 
game in which the United States is pitted 
against older and more experienced players 
in the field of foreign diplomacy, many of 
whom are only looking to their own interests. 

In view of what you say, it seems that the 
United States is being deserted by the Allies 
whom she nursed back to health after World 
War II and whom she is still continuing 
to help at the present time. It seems that 
she might also be left in a state of forced 
isolation, all of which brings to mind the 
statements of a man who predicted this 
precise situation back in the thirties, but 
who was told to “hush up.” 

It looks as if the United States will have 
to stand alone in its fight against Commu- 
nism while its Allies, Britain and France, 
make agreements with our enemies for more 
lucrative purposes than freedom and peace 
from aggression, namely, trade, money, and 
economic power. What will happen to Ger- 
many, one of the pawns in the game? And 
of what value will the pro forma support of 
Britain and France be in an effective Asian 
defense program if the hearts of these two 
countries are not in such a defense at all? 

What the answers to this rather dismal 
situation are is difficult for anyone to say. 
Events will have to take their course and 
we can only hope for the best. However, I 
do believe that it is most important for the 
United States to maintain its firmness 
against communism, especially within the 
borders of her country and in her Govern- 
ment agencies; otherwise we might soon find 
ourselves in the position of also having to 
pussyfoot with those who would seek to 
destroy our freedoms and way of living. 

ANNE MaRIzE WEILER. 

Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

THE TIME HAS COME 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappraisal 
(July 1), says so clearly and succinctly what 
bady needed saying by someone who com- 
mands the ear and the respect of the Ameri- 
can public. 

The ambiguity of the statements issued 
after the recent Churchill-Eisenhower con- 
ference simply ‘covered up, for most head- 
line readers, the fact that there really is 
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mo agreement as to the future course of 
action. Britain is very obviously going to 
appease the Reds, as France is engaged in 
doing at the moment. The former, in the 
interest of trade (they always think of it 
in capitals) as well as in the hope of again 
holding the balance of power, as you so 
wisely pointed out. 

Certainly with our so-called best ally de- 
serting to appeasement of communism, the 
time is at hand for that agonizing reap- 
praisal John Foster Dulles spoke of months 
ago. Then it was only France—today Brit- 
ain has done an about-face which brings 
her in the same category. 

PRED FURLONG, 

LONGMEADOW, MASss. 

SUGGESTED COURSE 
Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Congratulations for your brilliant edito- 
rial, The Coming Reappraisal (July 1). 

An English statesman said, more than 100 
years ago, “Britain knows no friendships, no 
enmities, but only interests.” Let us pray 
that we, at last, may follow that course. 
To continue to show favoritism to any nation 
is courting disaster—just as Washington 
warned us in his Farewell Address, 158 years 
ago. 

. WILLIs ALLISON, 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Noted Philippine Leader, Jose P. Laurel, 
To Visit United States To Help Trade 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress and 
citizens generally will be interested in the 
early visit to the United States by former 
Senator Jose P. Laurel, one of the great- 
est leaders and statesmen in the his- 
tory of the Philippines. 

Coming to the United States will be a 
mission representing the new adminis- 
tration in the Philippines, of which Ra- 
mon Magsaysay is President, which mis- 
sion will attempt to negotiate for the re- 
vision of the Bell Trade Agreement, 

I believe the Members of the Congress 
will be interested in knowing more about 
the man who will head this delegation 
from the Philippines, namely, the Hon- 
orable Jose P. Laurel. They are also, 
of course, very interested in knowing 
something more about the new President 
of the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay, 
who was elected by a big majority in last 
year’s election. 

I am pleased to include in the Recorp 
the following: 

An article published in the Bataan 
magazine for December 1953, entitled 
“The Philippines under President Mag- 
saysay.” This article was written by 
myself shortly after the election last 
year. It was in the form of a statement 
or letter which I sent to Dr. John G. 
Udan for reading at a Magsaysay cele- 
bration dinner at the Washington Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on November 28, 
1953. 
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Secondly, I want to insert a statement 
by Benedicto Padilla, Madrigal Build- 
ing, room 409, Escolta, Manila, Philip- 
pines, dated May 17, 1954, relative to 
Jose P. Laurel. . 

Thirdly, I am reinserting an article, 
condensed and revised, which I placed 
in the Recorp on June 27, 1947, in refer- 
ence to Dr. Laurel and information con- 
cerning the situation in the Philippines. 

These three articles follow: 


{From Bataan magazine of December 1953] 
Tue PHILIPPINES UNDER PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 


(By Representative Harotp C. HaceEn, 
Member, U. S. Congress) 


Ramon Magsaysay’s victory in the Philip- 
pines signalizes an era of resurgent democ- 
racy in the islands. I know Mr. Magsaysay's 
pledges to clean out the corruption and drive 
out the crooks and grafters will be carried 
out. Magsaysay’s administration is dedicated 
to improve the social and economic problems 
and create a better way of life for the rank 
and file of the Filipino people. 

The Filipino people have won the admira- 
tion and respe¢tt of the free world for having 
made full use of their political freedom to 
elect a representative government of their 
own free choosing and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all and not just a few favored Filipinos. 

I am sure the Magsaysay government will 
establish a policy of strong friendship for 
the United States and will put greater em- 
phasis on honesty and efficiency in govern- 
ment, and, lastly but by no means lesser in 
importance, will devote more attention to 
the problems of the Philippine workers and 
farmers. Mr. Magsaysay is a strong friend 
of the United States and he will greatly 
strengthen the ties between his government 
and the country that gave the Filipinos their 
independence. 

Magsaysay knows that public office is a 
public trust, and he is fully aware that the 
beneficiaries of an established government 
are the people—all the people—and not a 
few favored relatives and intimate friends of 
the President. Magsaysay knows that the 
holding of a public office is not for personal 
enrichment or aggrandizement but an op- 
portunity for honest public service for all 
his people. 

SINCERE AND HONEST MAN 

Magsaysay has used a magnetic personal- 
ity, sincerity, and a record of individual hon- 
esty to turn the popular side against the 
Huks and the forces of communism. Yes, 
indeed, his rugged fearlessness, forthright- 
ness, and superlative guidance stopped the 
onrushing tide of communism in the Phil- 
ippines. 

All great men have had to travel rough 
roads and many obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted. Magsaysay’s road ahead is rough 
and rugged but the son of a blacksmith is 
well prepared. The examples of Rizal and 
Mabini prove conclusively that difficulties are 
not obstacles to the realization of honorable, 
legitimate ambitions. 

Magsaysay has the driving force, the en- 
ergy, and the sterling honesty which the 
Philippines need. In liquidating the Huks, 
Magsaysay risked his life many times. The 
world knows about the loye of country, the 
self-sacrifice, and the dauntless valor of Dr. 
Jose Rizal, Gen. Gregorio del Pilar, Marcelo 
del Pilar, Apolinario Mabini, Andres Boni- 
facio, Dr. Jose P. Laurel, and other great 
patriots of the Philippines. I am confident 
that history will record a worthy addition to 
the list of great Filipinos—the addition of 
the name of Ramon Magsaysay. 

Magsaysay will follow the advice of Rizal. 
He will tie together the forces for good, the 
forces which will make the Philippines 
stronger, and will build a great nation, 
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Magsaysay has followed the teaching and 
advice of Mabini because the next President 
of the Philippines loves his country next to 
his God; Love of country is not shown by 
words or empty promises, but by deeds. 

Magsaysay has honorably endeavored to 
improve his country and the plight of his 
people. Honor is what prompts a man to 
strive for all that is noble, true, and lofty in 
thought and word and deed. 


INFLUENCE OF RIZAL AND LAUREL 


It is worthy of mention that two of the 
most beloved Filipinos who have served their 
people in every crisis during their lives have, 
by their deeds and advice, guided and helped 
to prepare Ramon Magsaysay for the tasks 
in the days and years ahead. I refer to Dr. 
Jose Rizal and Dr. Jose P. Laurel. I have read 
everything which has been written by my 
friend, Dr. Laurel. His book, Forces That 
Make Our Nation Great, has inspired and 
helped me. Dr. Laurel wrote: “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God. Honesty, 
like truthfulness, is a cardinal virtue because 
without it many otherwise fine qualities of 
the heart and of the mind become twisted 
and warped into antisocial traits. Generosity 
without honesty is nothing but the exhibi- 
tions of a vain man; and intellectual bril- 
liance without honesty has often been the 
mark of men who have caused many of hu- 
manity’s woes.” The above words from the 
illustrious Laurel should be read by all of our 
world leaders today. 

Magsaysay is in a position to assume office 
next January, with more prestige and power 
than any other fofmer President of the Phil- 
ippines has possessed. We can now see the 
dawning of a new day in the Philippines. 
Magsaysay will lead his people into that 
haven of happiness, peace, and prosperity 
that they have been struggling so hard to 
attain. 


Jose P. LAvUREL, OF THE PHILIPPINES—TRUE 
AND UNCONTRADICTED Facts 


The most revealing and most authentic 
portrayal of Jose P. Laurel during the Japa- 
nese occupation was written by Paul W. 
Reeves and reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in Washington, D. C., June 27, 1947. 

Not one sentence—or even one word—of 
this enlightening, factual, and magnificent 
document has ever been contradicted or 
challenged by the small group of willful and 
unscrupulous detractors of Jose P. Laurel, 


More than 50,000 reprints of this Reeves 
article were distributed throughout the Phil- 
ippines and many newspapers reprinted the 
article during the 1949 campaign for the 
Presidency. The article became famous and 
made Paul W. Reeves one of the most popu- 
lar and best-loved Americans who has ever 
lived in the Philippines. 


In view of the true analysis of the problems 
with which Dr. Laurel had to deal and the 
accurate predictions made by Mr. Reeves in 
1947, and in the light of the overwhelming 
vote of confidence which was given Jose P. 
Laurel by the Filipino people in 1949 and 
1951 (and also in view of the overwhelming 
m&jority vote cast in 1953 for Hon. Ramon 
Magsaysay, whose nomination was brought 
about because Dr. Laurel refused to accept 
the nomination), it is a distinct honor and 
a@ real pleasure to send at this time (May 
1954) the very exceptional article which was 


_written by my friend Reeves in 1947. 


Abraham Lincoln gave his life to save the 
Onion. The unselfishness and patriotism of 
Jose P. Laurel caused this humble man to 
refuse the unanimous nomination for the 
Presidency which was tendered to him in 
1953 on a gold platter. I say that Jose P. 
Laurel was and is a great patriot. He is one 
of the immortals of all time. 3 

I agree 100 percent with every statement 
which Mr. Reeves in in his splen- 
did article, and I am sure it will enlighten 
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many Americans on hitherto unknown 
facts. 
BENEDICTO PADILLA, 
Room 409, Madrigal Building, 
Escolta, Manila, Philippines 
May 17, 1954. ; 


—_ 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 27 
1947] : 


Dr. Jose P. LAUREL OF THE PHILIPpings 
(By P. W. Reeves) 


While living in Manila in 1937 it was my 
good fortune to hear Dr. Laurel speak at 4 
public function. I was fascinated by his 
sincerity, his eloquence, his great learning 
and, above all, his sublime humility. When 
I returned to Manila in March 1946 praise 
of this humble man was uttered by almost 
everyone you met, and he was condemned 
by some. I again had the opportunity to 
study the life and career of this man. One 
of the greatest pleasures of my life was the 
first evening I had dinner with Dr. Laurel, 
After that I talked with him a number of 
times. I studied the man and weighed his 
words at close range. 

During my stay in Manila in 1946 and 1947 
I discussed with many people the charges 
against Dr. Laurel. I talked with high goy- 
ernment Officials. I talked with associate 
justices of the supreme court. I visited in 
the homes of members of the cabinet of 
President Roxas. I talked with the middle 
classes, the working classes, and with men 
in the streets who did not have jobs. It 
was my pleasure to talk with President 
Roxas on two occasions. 

My fascination for Dr. Laurel caused me 
to dig deep into every act of his life, par- 
ticularly that part of his career when he 
served his people as President during the 
period of Japanese occupation. My inves- 
tigation causes me to express the opinion 
that no man has served his country more 
conspicuously and more faithfully than Jose 
P. Laurel. He is, indeed, a true patriot of 
the highest order. 

From 1909 until 1923 Jose P. Laurel served 
his government in various capacities. Gov- 
ernor Gen. Leonard Wood appointed him as 
head of the Interior Department. From 
1925 to 1931 he served as a senator in the 
Philippine Senate. In 1935 he was selected 
to serve as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention and he was one of those selected 
to write the constitution for the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, which same con- 
stitution was adopted when the Philippine 
Republic came into being. In 1936 President 
Quezon appointed Dr. Laurel to be an asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court. On De- 
cember 24, 1941, after war was declared on 
Japan, President Quezon again appointed 
Dr. Laurel (this time to one of the most 
important positions in the Philippines) to 
be secretary of justice. When President 
Quezon was preparing to go to Corregidor 
because of the imminence of the fall of 
Manila, Quezon sent for Dr. Laurel and told 
him he wanted him to accompany him in an 
advisory capacity. Dr. Laurel wanted to re- 
main with his people, but he had never 
failed to answer the call of his country in 
time of peril and he was ready to go with 
Quezon on the flight to Australia. How- 
ever, at the very last hour President Quezon 
decided, on-account of Dr. Laurel's popular- 
ity with the Filipino people, that Dr. Laurel 
should stay in Manila. President Quezon 
instructed Dr. Laurel to stay and help pro- 
tect the people. President Quezon took 
Justice Santos with him to Australia, and 
he told Dr. Laurel to do whatever was neces- 
sary to protect the people short of taking the 
oath of allegiance to Japan. Upon invita- 
tion from President Quezon, Dr. Laurel ac- 
companied President and Mrs. Quezon to 
the boat that was to take them from Man- 
ila. Quezon’s instructions to Dr. Laurel 
were given with the knowledge and approval 
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of General MacArthur. General MacArthur's 

instructions were that the Filipino officials 
could serve in the Japanese-sponsored or- 
ganization in order to better protect the peo- 
ple, but he admonished them that they must 
not take the oath of allegiance to Japan, 
otherwise they would be shot by his order 
upon his return to the Philippines. 

From the fall of Corregidor on May 12, 
1942, until October 1943, Jorge Vargas was 
head of the Philippine Executive Commis- 
sion. During this same period Dr. Laurel 
served as Commissioner (head) of Justice. 
This was the same post which Dr. Laurel 
held under President Quezon by appoint- 
ment in December 1941. In October 1943, 
pr. Laurel was made President of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines by order of the Japa- 
nese who were occupying Manila. Dr. Laurel 
was carrying out Quezon’s instructions to 
remain and cooperate with the Japanese in 
order to better protect the people. Dr. 
Laurel served as President from October 1943 
until February 1945, when, over his protest, 
he was taken to Tokyo. 

The late President Quezon was a patriot of 
the highest order. No man ever accused 
Quezon of being a traitor. When the Japs 
were approaching Manila, thousands of Fili- 
pinos fled to Baguio and to the mountains, 
Dr. Laurel remained in Manila, in accordance 
with instructions given by President Quezon. 
Dr. Laurel’s designation to remain in Manila 
and protect the people was a distinct recog- 
nition of Dr. Laurel’s patriotism and it was 
wonderful proof of the high regard which 
Quezon entertained for Dr. Laurel. Under 
date of September 30, 1943, the late President 
Quezon wrote: “I believe Dr. Laurel is doing 
what he honestly believes is in the best in- 
terest of the Filipino people for the time 
being.” In the book The Good Fight, which 
President Quezon wrote shortly before his 
death, there is ample proof that President 
Quezon did not question Dr. Laurel's inte;:- 
rity or patriotism. 

The Japanese demanded that Dr. Laurcl 
declare war on the United States. In Oc- 
tober 1943, Premier Tojo called President 
Laurel to Tokyo and reiterated his demands 
for a declaration of war against United 
States. Dr. Laurel explained to Tojo that 
the Filipinos could not be made to fight the 
Americans. Dr. Laurel pointed out to Tojo 
that Japan would lose much and would de- 
stroy, in the minds of the Filipinos, the 
estimation of independence which Japan had 
granted to the Philippines. With great 
courage, Dr. Laurel stood before Tojo and 
unhesitatingly and unflinchingly presented 
his reasons for failure to comply with Tojo’s 
orders. According to Filipinos who were 
present at the conference in Tokyo between 
Dr. Laurel and Tojo, Dr. Laurel displayed 
iron strength and great courage in his argu- 
ment with Tojo, and he finally convinced 
Tojo that he (Laurel) was right. After 
Davao and Legaspi were bombed by the 
Americans, the Japanese again demanded 
that Dr. Laurel declare war against the 
United States. Dr. Laurel called his cabinet 
together and stated to his cabinet that there 
were three courses open. One course would 
be to refuse and flee to the mountains. The 
second course was to make a stand at Ma- 
lacanang Palace with the Presidential guard. 
The first course was ruled out because the 
Japs had placed guards around the President 
and all members of the cabinet. Flight to 
the mountains was impossible. The second 
course would mean sure death to Dr. Laurel 
and every member of the cabinet. Dr. Laurel 
told me when I talked with him in Manila in 
1947 that death was not the determining 
factor that caused abandonment of the first 
two courses. He told me that he knew the 
Filipinos would suffer by his death. Dr. 
Laurel knew that when he and his cabinet 
were wiped out, the Japs would take over 
and govern directly and ruthlessly, or would 
name some rabid pro-Japanese to succeed 
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him as President of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The third and only course left open 
was to play ball and declare by proclamation 
that a state of war existed. 

Dr. Laurel issued the proclamation stating 
that a ctate of war exists but added there 
would be no conscription of manpower. Dr. 
Laurel points with great pride to his next 
act, which was the cleverest bit of maneuver- 
ing performed by him during his entire rule 
as president. He told the Filipino people 
over the radio there would be no conscrip- 
tion. Dr. Laurel’s purpose, as he pointed 
out to me, was to tie his own hands so he 
could not later disavow the promise he had 
made to his people that there would be no 
conscription. In all his life Dr. Laurel had 
never failed to keep a promise made to his 
people. He, therefore, had an ace in the 
hole in case the Japs later on demanded 
conscription. Everybody knew that a dec- 
laration that a state of war exists without 
conscription would be a joke. Dr. Laurel’s 
act in refusing to order conscription saved 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Fili- 
pinos. When the Americans landed in 
Manila, from all directions, they were met 
by hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
Filipinos. One Army officer told me that if 
the Filipinos had had guns in their hands 
(instead of American flags) when the Ameri- 
cans arrived, at least 200,000 Filipinos would 
have been slaughtered. 

The people of Manila had their places of 
business destroyed, their homes blasted to 
shambles, Fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, brothers, sisters, and loved ones were 
brutally siaughtered. And yet when Dr. 
Leurel was brought back to Manila in July 
1946, the streets of Manila were lined with 
countless thousands and they were all 
screaming words of praise for Dr. Laurel. 
I witnessed many demonstrations of loyalty 
and love for this great idol of the Filipino 
people. 

On August 18, 1946, the people of Dr. 
Laurel's home province of Batangas paid 
their native son the highest honor he re- 
ceived throughout his life. A mass demon- 
stration and parade took place in Manila. 
All Manila streets were filled to overflowing. 
Many thousands of the residents of Batangas 
came to Manila to participate in the parade. 
Additional thousands from far-flung prov- 
inces poured into Manila. For 2 days be- 
fore the parade took place in Manila there 
was a continuous stream of cars and various 
forms of vehicles on all roads leading into 
Manila. When I mentioned to Dr. Laurel 
that that parade was the greatest manifesta- 
tion of love and affection I had ever wit- 
nessed for any man, Dr. Laurel said to me, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks: “Mr. 
Reeves, that was and that is my answer to 
the charges which some have brought 
against me.” 

The congressional district represented by 
the son of Dr. Laurel was badly damaged. 
The people were embittered because of the 
damage done to their people and their prop- 
erty by the Japanese. Congressman Laurel 
had a tough campaign for reelection because 
those who were trying to crucify Dr. Laurel 
were bitterly opposing Congressman Laurel. 
The charges against the father were para- 
mount issues in the Congressman’s campaign 
for reelection. Congressman Laurel was 
overwhelmingly reelected. The Congressman 
told me: “My great triumph was achieved 
because of the great admiration which our 
people still have for my father.” 

In discussing the Laurel case with various 
people, I have always contended that the 
people of the Philippines are in a better 
position to pass judgment on the greatness 
and patriotism of Jose P. Laurel than a few 
Americans in Washington, D. C. This little 
group will not succeed in turning America 
against Dr. Laurel once the true facts are 
known. I have endeavored to give the true 
facts to some of our people in America, 
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It is known throughout the Philippines 
that when the chief of the Japanese military 
police told Dr. Laurel that Manuel Roxas 
must die, Laurel’s ultimatum was: “Before 
I surrender Roxas, you will have to shoot me.” 

Dr. Laurel has insisted upon a trial. He 
is not afraid to face trial. The politicians 
know that the Filipino people are solidly 
behind Laurel and a handful of men have 
concentrated their efforts on preventing a 
trial. This is not a trial of one man. The 
trial concerns 20 million Filipinos who bene- 
fitted from the patriotic service which Dr, 
Laurel rendered. I have talked with hun- 
dreds of Filipinos. Not a single Filipino 
has ever uttered one word against Dr. Laurel. 
They acclaimed him as their savior. 

Hundreds and hundreds of incidents could 
be reviewed to prove Dr. Laurel’s patriotism 
and loyalty to America. I need only cite 
the following incident to convince any fair- 
minded man about the patriotism of Dr. 
Laurel. In 1944 President Laurel offered to 
Col. Alejandro D. Garcia the position of 
Governor of Nueva Ecija. Colonel Garcia 
was undecided about accepting the post from 
President Laurel and he told President 
Laurel he would like to take up the matter 
with General MacArthur before accepting 
the appointment. However, his doubts 
about accepting the appointment were dis- 
pelied when President Laurel handed him a 
small piece of paper on which was written 
the following words: 

“My loyalty to America can only be re- 
moved by cutting off my head. 

“LAUREL.” 

Colonel Garcia was later taken prisoner 
by the Japs and the note above described 
was found in some private papers and effects 
which Colonel Garcia had left behind. The 
note in question was discovered by Capt. R. 
Espiritu, a guerrilla leader who was an 
operative of the Allied Intelligence Bureau. 

There were some Filipinos who “played 
ball” with the Japs because they thought the 
Japs would be victorious. Those few made 
a lot of money. The record will show that 
President Laurel dealt brutally with this 
group of traitors. This small group of Pili- 
pinos who thought the Japs would win be- 
came bitter enemies of President Laurel and 
it was that small group which charged Dr. 
Laurel as being a collaborator and a traitor. 
That same group will continue to try to 
blacken the name of this great man. 

An overwhelming majority of the Filipino 
people know that Dr. Laurel fought for them 
every step of the way. Notwithstanding 
the propaganda and attacks in some quarters 
of the Philippines and by a few men in 
America. I am convinced that Dr. Laurel is 
the most loved man in the Philippines. The 
Filipinos trusted Dr. Laurel before the Japs 
arrived. They trusted him during Japanese 
occupation, They trust and love him today. 


In February 1947 I dined in the home of one 
of the most outstanding Filipinos in Manila 
who held a high judicial post under Presi- 
dent Quezon, President Osmefia, and Presi- 
dent Roxas. When I asked my friend what 
he thought of Dr. Laurel, he quickly replied: 
“Laurel is one of our greatest patriots. He 
has devoted his life and has given the best 
there is in him for the betterment of our 
people.” 

Dr. Laurel fought for the Filipinos before 
the Commonwealth was established. He 
fought for Philippine independence. He fed, 
he clothed, he guided, he protected his peo- 
ple during Japanese occupation. In the 
hardest times that his people have ever en- 
countered, he did not hesitate to serve. He 
will never hesitate to serve his country in 
time of peril, 

This plain man who Is idolized by his peo- 
ple has innumerable outstanding qualities, 
the greatest of which is his sublime humility. 
Intellectually, Dr. Laurel has no peer in the 
Philippines among the living or dead. He 
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has more earned degrees (not nonorary) 
than any other Pilipino. 

Dr. Laurel’s name is linked with the pro- 
gressive administration of justice in the 
Philippines and strengthens the faith of the 
people in the courts as dispenser of that 
justice. Dr. Laurel's pen is the mightiest 
and most powerful in the Philippines. His 
service as a member of the supreme court 
enhanced the prestige and honor of the 
courts and gave luster and dignity to the 
Philippine jurisprudence. 

Before the war and during Japanese occu- 
pation the name of Laurel was a living sym- 
bol of national assertiveness, of dignity, and 
of patriotic ardor which enrich the main- 
springs of a noble heritage. The war did not 
change the genuine metal of his greatness. 
Today he has more friends throughout the 
Philippines than he had before the Japs ar- 
rived in Manila. The example set by Dr. 
Laurel will forever stand out as a beacon 
light, typifying the quality and character 
that go to make up a great man in all senses 
of the word. 

Dr. Laurel seems to have been endowed 
with that extraordinary clarity of vision, 
that vivid imagination, which is the mark of 
the truly great man. There is not a coarse 
fiber in his makeup. He is quiet spoken, 
kind, and humane. He has used his great 
talents to advance the cause of justice. He 
has given his all to the cause of righteous- 
ness. His only concern is the triumph of 
justice. He has fought against every form 
of oppression and discrimination. He has 
used his wisdom, his influence, his energy, 
and what material means he had to assist 
those who needed his help and guidance. 
His intelligence, his strength, his greatness, 
has not caused him to lose the comnion 
touch. Today he is the champion of the 
common man in the Philippines. He repre- 
sents the ideals which Rizal fought for. By 
his devotion to principle, his austerity, his 
refusal to compromise, his love of country, he 
has won millions of followers to his banner. 
He spent himself utterly, with never a 
thought of his own comfort or his own wel- 
fare. The one impelling force which has 
guided this great man throughout his life 
has been his desire to help his people. 

On February 25, 1947, Dr. Laurel asked me 
to have lunch with him at a small restaurant 
in downtown Manila. When we walked into 
the restaurant all of the people who were 
sitting at tables and at the lunch counter 
crowded around the table which we occupied. 
There was such a crowd around us and the 
enthusiasm was so intense it was impossible 
for the waiter to serve us for almost 45 min- 
utes. Finally, when Dr. Laurel and I had a 
light lunch and started back to my hotel, 
I asked Dr. Laurel for a statement. He 
reached for a sheet of paper and wrote: 
“President Quezon left us behind with in- 
structions to do our best to protect the 
people, and he authorized us to do whatever 
‘was necessary to this end, short of taking the 
oath of allegiance to Japan. This was done 
with the knowledge and approval of General 
MacArthur. We did our best under the cir- 
cumstances. We refrained from taking any 
step calculated to help the Japanese in their 
military objectives. If anything was done 
which might give the impression of render- 
ing aid to the enemy, this was done either 
under force or duress under military occu- 
pation. This.is evident, for instance, in the 
case of the declaration of a state of war 
where I refused to authorize conscription of 
the Filipinos for military purposes of the 
enemy. Our fundamental objective was to 
enable the people to live and to prevent their 
extermination by the cruel and barbarous 
enemy. We were faced with an actual situ- 
ation, not with theories, and we did our best 
under God and in loyalty to our people. I 
am not insensitive to the demonstrations of 
affection of my people wherever I go, and I 
shall continue to serve them in my retire- 
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ment with Joyalty and courage.” And, as he 
handed me the paper on which his statement 
was written, he said, “I would do it all over 
again.” 

As time passes the attacks and false 
charges of the litle bunch of small men who 
have tried to crucify this great patriot will 
be forgotten. When the true facts are known 
in America the stature of Dr. Laurel will be 
known as it is known in the Philippines. 

When Dr. Laurel’s time has come to an 
end historians of the future will present the 
true stature of this great patriot. They will 
rank him with Rizal, Bonifacio, General 
Luna, Mabini, and Quezon. It will be said 
that his understanding mind, his profound 
sympathy, his human kindness, his moral 
courage, his iron will, his rugged fearlessness 
will serve as an inspiration for unborn 
generations to come, and an illustration of 
how a great personality can utilize the op- 
portunities of the land he so deeply loved. 
Justice cannot fail this great man whose sac- 
rificial service now shines in the fullness of 
its grandeur within the contemplation of a 
grateful people. 

Such a patriot of steel will always remain 
in the hearts of his people. 

P. W. REEVES. 





End Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on July 14 on the subject of for- 
eign aid: 

EnpDING ForREIGN AID 

One of the more useful things which the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee did 
with the foreign aid bill was to provide for 
the liquidation of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration by next June 30 in preparation 
for an early end of the formal foreign aid 
program itself. 

It has been 7 years now since General 
Marshall, then the Secretary of State, 
launched the foreign aid program. In those 
years the program has undergone so many 
changes that it bears little resemblance to 
the original; and the times have undergone 
so much change that circumstances do not 
justify perpetuation of even the modified 


program. 

When the first year’s $6 billion was appro- 
priated it was labeled as purely a war recon- 
struction program. The money was offered, 
ironically, to Iron Curtain eountries as well 
as the Western nations. There were limita- 
tions on the use of the aid for military pur- 

The whole program was to last at 
most for 5 years. 

Well, when the Senate committee approved 
the $3 billion for the 1954-55 year, by far 
the largest part of the money was scheduled 
for military purposes. And no’ one sug- 
gested that any part of it be permitted to go 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The only resemblance of the present pro- 
gram to General Marshall's original program 
is that it involves billions of dollars going 
to foreign countries. 

What all this has accomplished is a mat- 
ter of debate. Billions of dollars poured 
out over 7 years could hardly help helping 
the recipients. But the economic phase of 
the program certainly never lived up to its 
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prospectus. And now despite all the mij. 
tary aid, no one really knows how much 
defense we have bought in Europe. 

NATO is a useful organization; but jt 
does not include Western Germany. The 
European army, which would include Ger. 
many, does not exist; and evén if the Uniteg 
States rams it down French and Italian 
throats it is a question whether it will be 
anything more than a ghost army. 

So it is not too plain what we have to show HI 
for our 7 years of the Marshall plan, as 
amended. But it is plain enough that there 
is not much to hope from it. 

The timetable set by the Senate commit. 
tee is to close down the FOA next June ang 
turn its remaining functions over to the 
State and Defense Departments. Economic 
aid would be shut off by June 1956, ang 
formal military aid by the following year, 

Perhaps there will be reason for further 
aid to particular countries for specific pur. 
poses; the United States, for example, might 
find it advisable to aid a West German army 
to get started if one should be created. But 
it will prove far better, we think, to con- 
sider these as separate cases to be handled 
as circumstances dictate than to continue 
a wholesale aid program that does not get 
value received for the defense dollar. 








What the President Said About the TVA . 
a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS to 
or 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN Bil 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 0 


Friday, July 16, 1954 y 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “What the President ( 
Said,” which appeared a few days ago 
in the Decatur Daily, of Decatur, Ala. . 





There being no objection, the editorial in 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 15 
as follows: 

WHat THE PRESIDENT Samp 

“If I am elected President, TVA will be of} 

operated and maintained at maximum efli- Ww 


ciency. I have taken a keen appreciation 
of what it has done and what it will be able 
to continue to do in the future. Under 
the new administration TVA will continue P 
to serve and promote the prosperity of this al 
great section of the United States.” That 
is the wording of a telegram sent by Candi- 
date Eisenhower to editors of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel and the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar just 2 days before the election in 1952. 

We find it difficult to interpret the mean- 
ing of that telegram in the light of events f 
which have transpired in the last year and 4 
half. We believe President Eisenhower to 
be one of the sincerest people in the world. 


his eyes by forces which have been in public 
disrepute for the past 25 years. n 
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Anti-Semitic Activity in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
I have prepared containing certain ex- 
tracts from a report and appraisal en- 
titled “Anti-Semitic Activity in the 
United States.” 

The report was prepared and issued 
recently by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


These unfortunately are troubled times in 
which certain subversive and dissident in- 
fluences unhappily are able to continue their 
work of spreading discord and weakening the 
fabric of our constitutionally prescribed form 
of government. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s report is most timely in this respect. 
It provides the tools that are needed for the 
constant vigilance that is required by our 
people if they are to protect their liberties. 

As the president of the American Jewish 
Committee, Irving M. Engel, Esq., of New 
York, states in the foreword to the report: 

“Organized bigotry, like all other social 
ills, is best counteracted when its nature and 
symptoms are known to the public. To 
gather and disseminate such knowledge, the 
American Jewish Committee has engaged in 
continuing research and analysis of anti- 
Semitic activity and has rendered reports of 
its findings from time to time. 

“Today, as the American people cope with 
the worldwide threat of communism and 
bend their energies to resolve many other 
crucial problems, it is more than ever neces- 
sary to guard against malicious movements 
striving to foment racial and religious dis- 
cord. Many of these movements have now 
abandoned their former overt appeals to 
bigotry in favor of more subtle tactics to 
which the public must be alerted. It is this 
circumstance that has occasioned the pres- 
ent report. . 

“Founded nearly half a century ago, the 
American Jewish Committee is dedicated to 
the great common task of all loyal Ameri- 
cans—the strengthening of unity among our 
citizens of all races and creeds to the end 
that this Nation and its free institutions may 
remain secure.” 

The report is keynoted by an extract from 
the annual report of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated February 
6, 1954, where, on page 5, the following 
statement appears: 

“There are presently at work within the 
United States various and sundry hate 
groups, the leaders of which, while masking 
their activities under the guise of patriotism 
and devotion to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, are in fact spreading dissension, 
discord, bigotry, and intolerance. In many 
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instances; these organizations select ultra- 
patriotic names and devices to conceal their 
true and dangerous purposes. The subjects 
of the hate attacks are individuals or groups 
of religious and racial minorities among 
American citizens. The committee is by no 
means unaware of these activities, and in- 
vestigation and documentation will proceed 
to the end that the individuals concerned 
may be disclosed for what they are. In the 
opinion of the committee, there are no de- 
grees to subversion. It is not sufficient to be 
simply anti-Communist if one is anti-Ameri- 
can at the same time.” 

It is true indeed that there are no degrees 
to subversion. Power mad zealots have too 
long been able to single out individuals or 
groups of religious and racial minorities 
among American citizens and subject them 
to hate attacks or casually snide implica- 
tions that they should not enjoy the full 
exercise of the rights of citizenship which 
the Constitution provides for them. I re- 
gret to say that there have been such evi- 
dences even in my own State, but it always 
has and will be my privilege and my duty 
to the people of my State and the Nation 
to take a stand in opposition to them and 
expose them to the light of day. 

The American Jewish Committee is a pio- 
neer organization in the fight against big- 
otry and intolerance. It has chapters 
throughout our country and its members 
are leaders in their own communities. Its 
r2port is a sober and factual statement. 
The following extracts emphasize its prin- 
ciple points: 

“In this time of worldwide tensions, it 
is more than ever important that we cor- 
rectly appraise thé force and scope of or- 
ganized anti-Semitism—as distinguished 
from individual expressions of social and 
economic discrimination—in the United 
States. 

“Until about 20 years ago, our country 
was comparatively free of this evil which 
had plagued the Old World for centuries. 
But with Hitler’s rise in Germany, the anti- 
Semitic movement was forged into an ex- 
portable weapon which found its way into 
the hands of democracy’s foes throughout 
the world. E 

“In the United States, this weapon has 
been wielded with varying effect over the 
years. Organized anti-Semitism has waxed 
and waned, but never has it vanished com- 
pletely from the American scene; never has 
it ceased to be a threat, actual or potential, 
to our national unity and our free insti- 
tutions. 

o - +. ° * 


“To achieve a proper perspective, it is 
necessary to understand that many anti- 
Semites have abandoned their former brash 
and obvious tactics. The more skillful hate- 
mongers and cunning publicists have now 
developed a sense of public relations. They 
exploit current legitimate issues, toning 
down, if not eliminating, open anti-Semi- 
tism. They aim to win the support of re- 
spectable elements, rather than the lunatic 
fringe following which they so highly prized 
in Christian Front days. 

“Thus, in the Presidential elections of 
1952, when several thousand citizens in the 
States of California, Texas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, North Dakota, and Washington voted for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on the Christian 
Nationalist Party ticket, these voters were 
expressing their confidence in an American 


hero. They were unaware that the general 
had not accepted the nomination, and that 
the party was actually a front for one of 
the most vicious and implacable anti-Sem- 
ites in the country. 

“Similarly, when many people in Los An- 
geles protested against the schools teaching 
about UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization), they 
had at heart what they sincerely, albeit mis- 
takenly, believed to be the best interest of 
our country. They did not know that many 
of the alarming rumors they had heard about 
UNESCO came from the propaganda of a 
man who makes his living stirring up 
hatred, and who once headed an organiza- 
tion which the Attorney General of the 
United States listed as Fascist. 

“Such are the maneuvers whereby anti- 
Semites currently seek to influence public 
opinion. Thus far, their success has not 
been impressive; but the support and al- 
liances they have gained by their deceptive 
tactics nevertheless constitute a potential 
danger. 


“HOW THE CHANGE CAME ABOUT 


“Overt anti-Semitism reached its high-wa- 
ter mark in the United States in 1939, when 
several hundred anti-Jewish groups, 
launched with Nazi money, tried to con- 
vince Americans that Hitler was right. 
Mainly composed of crackpots and presided 
over by petty fuehrers, these organizations 
held storm-troop meetings; they picketed; 
they published reams of abusive literature, 
but such blatant demagogery was offensive 
to the overwhelming majority of Americans; 
mostly the so-called lunatic fringe rallied to 
their banners. 

“On Pearl Harbor Day most of the rabble- 
rousers scurried for cover, remaining there 
for the duration of the war. By 1947, or- 
ganized anti-Semitism had reached its lowest 
ebb. 

“The advent of the cold war brought many 
of these agitators back into the open. 
Some resumed their rabid fulminations 
against the Jews. Others, having learned 
from experience that racist appeals violated 
a basic American ethic, now courted public 
approval by exploiting the controversial is- 
sues of the day. The glibness of their argu- 
ments and the vigor of their attacks appeal 
especially to ultranationalist groups. 

“Ultranationalist groups have been a fac- 
tor in American life since the First World 
War. They have opposed all progressive 
moves to meet the needs of Government and 
society in these complex, industrialized, 
modern times. After almost a generation 
of collective bargaining, social-security 
measures, and Government welfare pro- 
grams, ultranationalists still seek a return 
to the 19th century. Their view of States’ 
rights would even preclude SEC regulation 
of security markers. 

“Although three wars have proven their 
thesis fallacious, the ultranationalists are 
still vehemently isolationists. They oppose 
foreign aid, bitterly resent United States 
participation in the United Nations, and fa- 
vor amending the Constitution to curtail 
the treatymaking power of the Federal Gov~ 
ernment. Suspicious of foreigners, they 
have consistently resisted immigration into 
this country except by persons of certain 
approved racial and national origins, and 
have fought all efforts to improve our immi- 
gration laws. 

« * o * 
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“Though often led and financed by repu- 
table individuals, and spending millions of 
dollars to advertise their views via press, 
platform, radio, and other media, ultrana- 
tionalists made little headway with the av- 
erage American until the cold war brought 
about the present tense atmosphere of our 
national life. 

“While some of the ultranationalist groups 
espouse retrogressive economic reforms, and 
others have political aims, all favor extrem- 
ist techniques in combating communism— 
free-swinging, wild-accusation tactics which 
indiscriminately charge liberals with being 
communistic. Ultranationalists are now ap- 
pealing to the American people on this basis, 
equating everything they oppose with com- 
munism, subversion, and a newly invented 
phenomenon—creeping socialism. 

“During the past decade, ultranationalist 
organizations have increased measurably, 
and they now offer tempting opportunities 
for infiltration by anti-Semitic elements. In 
setting out to cultivate these groups, the 
professional bigot plays his hand adroitly, 
exploiting the particular political issues 
which are currently the focus of concern in 
ultranationalist circles. 


“SOCIO-ECONOMIC MEASURES 


“It is expected that ultra-nationalist 
groups will soon launch their strongest at- 
tack upon such long-accepted features of our 
national way of life as unionism, social se- 
curity, Government welfare assistance, and 
similar social reforms of the past genera- 
tion. Tied in will be appeals to ‘save Ameri- 
ica from creeping socialism’ and return to 
*constitutionalism,’ ‘economic freedom,’ and 
‘freedom of choice.’ Anti-Semites add the 
“Jewish angle’ to these lines, alleging prom- 
inent Americans of Jewish background to be 
Machiavellian agents of a super-government. 


“THIRD PARTY ISSUE 


“The third party is not a new feature in 
American politics. Theodore Roosevelt's Bull 
Moose Party, LaFollette’s Progressives, and 
the more recent political venture of Henry 
Wallace, bearing the same title, come readily 
to mind. Adapting this idea to their own 
Objectives, ultranationalists contend that 
the present Republican administration is lit- 
tle more than a carbon copy of the Demo- 
cratic administrations which preceded it. 
Many anti-Semites have sedulously taken up 
the third party cry; in so doing, their propa- 
ganda generally charges that both major po- 
litical parties are controlled by Jews. 

“A notorious instance of this dovetailing 
occurred during the 1952 Republican 
fights when both the ultra-nationalists and 
the anti-Semites opposed the nomination of 
General Eisenhower. The former proclaimed 
what they considered his failings, and the 
latter blaimed these shortcomings on Jewish 
influence. In some localities, lafiets penned 
by as many as 10 agitators in different parts 
of the country were assembled into kits and 
distributed on main thoroughfares. A typi- 
cai piece showed a Streicher-like caricature 
of the Jew pointing to Eisenhower and say- 
ing, ‘Ike vill keep us boys in power.’ This 
broadside was produced by Independent Re- 
publicans for MacArthur, a front organiza- 
tion established by Gerald L. EK. Smith— 
without MacArthur's approval. 


“PARTISANSHIP OF THE M’CARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 

“The McCarran-Walter Act has been se- 
verely criticized by Christian organizations— 
Protestants and Catholic—as well as by Jew- 
ish and many other reputable groups. Much 
ultra-nationalist and anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, aimed at stirring antialien sentiment, 
has attacked critics of the act, while mini- 


laws repeal because they wish to get millions 
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of their coreligionists into this country. 
Hints of Jewish power are frequently woven 
into this argument. 

“EXPLOITING LOCAL ISSUES 


“The onslaught of ultranationalists against 
modern education has gravely harassed the 
school systems of many towns during the 
past several years. In some instances, so0- 
called education groups, dominated or influ- 
enced by anti-Semites, have smeared modern 
educational methods as communistic and 
atheistic. Such features as intercultural 
education, especially, have come under vi- 
cious attack; leading educators have been 
vilified as Communists and their textbooks 
investigated. UNESCO teaching materials 
and the display of the U. N. flag have been 
frequently used as starting points for these 
attacks. The momentum produced by the 
earlier organizational and propaganda ef- 
forts of ultranationalists promises to keep 
the issue of modern educational methods 
alive for some time to come. 

“In the grotesque effort to exploit the fears 
and phobias of the public, the anti-Semites 
have seized upon proposals in some sections 
of the country to fluoridate drinking water 
as & community health measure. Dema- 
gogic interpretations range from outright 
scares of mass poisoning and mass suicide 
to innuendoes that fluorine saps the indi- 
vidual’s willpower—an end, it is charged, 
desired by the Government. Also suggested, 
if not openly asserted, is that a supersecret 
world government backs the project. Fan- 
tastic? Yet huge quantities of such propa- 
ganda were distributed in Cincinnati. They 
may well have influenced the negative vote 
which this proposition received in November 
1953. 

. * * s ~ 

“CONCLUSION 


“Organized anti-Semitic activity today 
bears little resemblance to the noisy, unruly 
assemblages of pre-Pearl Harbor days with 
their spewing of unvarnished racial hatred 
easily recognizable as Nazi inspired. Using 
as a point of reference the year 1947, when 
the anti-Semitic movement reached its low- 
est ebb, severa] changing trends in dynamics 
and tactics are discernible: 

“First, more emphasis is laid on dissemi- 
nating literature, rather than staging meet- 
ings, picket lines, rallies, and other demon- 
strations. . 

“Second, more subtle approaches are made 
to public opinion by exploiting such issues 
as communism, United Nations, and national 
economic policies. 

“Third, there is a pronounced tendency 
among prominent ultranationalist organi- 
zations and leaders to accept—or at least 
tolerate—hatemongers and their propaganda 
products. In many cases this amenability 
is the result of unwariness; many would be 
more discerning, were it not for their own 
extremist viewpoints. 

“And finally, professional fomenters of 
discord are in positions where they can cause 
much trouble, for they have learned how to 
salt public debate with hate propaganda, 
and have discovered the usefulness of gen- 
eral mailing lists, instead of relying on the 
eee rosters of crackpot following in years 
gone by. 

“The threat of bigotry polluting the Amer- 
ican atmosphere can best be averted by an 
alert American public. Hatemongers and 
their machinations must be exposed. Vit- 
ally important is the responsibility of ultra- 
nationalists and ultraconservatives to rec- 
ognize, and rid themselves of, the racists 
who seek to exploit and dominate them. 
Equally vital is the obligation of respectable 


cannot dislodge the anti-Semites, and to 
persuade other men of goodwill to do like- 


“There is much room in the market-place 
of ideas for opposing viewpoints on a mul- 
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titude of issues—national and international, 
political, social, and economic. That is the 
glory of American democracy. But the 
public must be shown how to recognize and 
reject the ideological counterfeiters who 
would pass on as legal tender their hollow 


coins of bigotry.” 





Don’t Let Red China Issue Wreck U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Don’t Let Red China Issue 
Wreck U. N.,” published in the Des 
Moines Register of July 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t Ler Rep Cura Issue WrEck U.N. 

The opposition to U. N. membership for 
Communist China among American poli- 
ticians ranges from nominal, “on the record” 
opposition to the passionate fanaticism of 
Senator KENowLaNpD. But it is almost unan- 
imous. 

In one sense, this opposition to seating 

Red China in the U. N. speaks well for Ameri- 
can politics. Clearly, American Congressmen 
want to keep the Chinese Communists out 
of U. N. primarily on grounds of moral prin- 
ciple. Seating the representatives of Peiping 
in the United Natichs could not seriously 
injure United States interests in a material 
way. 
The United Nations, as many of the most 
violent opponents of Chinese admission keep 
pointing out, has no real power as it stands 
today. National sovereignty is uncurbed, in- 
cluding the national sovereignty of both 
Soviet Russia and the United States. So the 
Red Chinese would gain no power advantage 
by being in the United Nations. However, 
they would gain “standing,” perhaps, by 
being admitted to the “town meeting of the 
world” on equal terms. 

It is to the credit of many American poli- 
ticians that they insist on refusing member- 
ship to a regime which launched a war of 

m in Korea—against the United 
‘Nations itself—even though there would be 
no sacrifice of American interests involved. 
This stand is in the finest traditions of 
American moral leadership in the world and 
emphasizes the moral underpinnings of 
American foreign policy. 
It could even be argued, and is, that ad- 





Moscow might be more fully exploited by 
the free world if the two great Communist 
powers were seated on equal terms in U. N. 
the mrerits of this argument, most 
. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, are willing to ignore it in 
order to stand on the moral principle that 
her way into the U. N. 
But the high moral principle behind 
to letting Red China 
in the U. N. must be balanced against the 
equally high moral principle of general sup- 
port for the United Nations and cooperation 
with America’s allies in the free world. 
General support for the United Nations 
is one of the most fundamental elements 
of American foreign policy. This is not 4 
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partisan matter, either. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles are 
strongly behind this policy as were the pre- 
ceding Democratic administrations. 

The conflict between these two basic prin- 
ciples of United States foreign policy will 
be emphasized during the congressional de- 
bates on foreign policy in the weeks ahead. 
Many of this country’s strongest allies be- 
lieve that China should be admitted to U_N., 
especially Great Britain. The United States 
may have to choose between accepting the 
majority view of its allies, and supporting 
the idea of majority rule in the U. N., or 
standing alone on the China issue and risk- 
ing the destruction of the United Nations. 
Senator KNOWLAND and others who feel as 
he does would gladly wreck U. N. rather 
than give in on the point of Chinese mem- 
bership. 

This attitude seems to us not to give proper 
weight to the importance of maintaining 
a going world organization, however fragile 
that organization may be at the moment. 

We, too, oppose admitting the Chinese 

Communist government into the U. N. We 
believe the United States should argue as 
effectively as it can against such member- 
ship—as indeed it has on numerous occa- 
ions. 
' But to say, as Senator KNow ann does, that 
the United States should withdraw from 
U. N. and refuse to give it financial sup- 
port if the Peiping regime were a member, 
seems to us to be the height of irresponsi- 
bility and reckless of this country’s long 
run interests in the world. At his press 
conference Wednesday, President Eisenhower 
cautioned against any such intemperate ac- 
tion, 





Senate at Crossroads on Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very able 
editorial entitled “Senate at Crossroads 
on Farm Policy,’ which was published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 17, 
1954, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 

SENATE AT CROSSROADS ON FarRM POLICY 


When the Senate takes up the burning is- 
sue of farm-price supports, probably next 
week, we hope every Membe~ of that body 
bears in mind a statement made the other 
day by the operator of the largest privately 
owned wheat farm in the world. 

“There are just two ways to reduce sur- 
pluses,” said Thomas D. Campbell, of Bil- 
lings, Mont. “First, to reduce acreage— 
that’s primary. Second, to reduce the loan 
based on parity, so there won’t be so much 
incentive to grow wheat.” 

There, in a couple of sentences, is the 
commonsense answer to the problems of 
huge, costly and growing surpluses, high re- 
tail prices and enormous costs to the tax- 
payer involved in the farm question. 

There, simplified, of course, is exactly the 
kind of solution the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and Agriculture Secretary Benson are 
fighting for—and it is the solution that a 
group of bitter-enders from the farm States 


is opposing with all its strength and stub- 
bornness, 
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As the farm question goes into its crucial 
days in Congress, the administration has al- 
ready scored a victory which a few months 
ago would have been considered all but im- 
possible. 

The House did not go all the way with Ben- 
son and the President. The original admin- 
istration proposal to get away from the 
rigid, 90-percent-of-parity supports for basic 
farm crops by substituting a flexible scale of 
75 to 90 percent had to be amended. 

But the House, for the first time in 6 
years, accepted the principle of flexibility. 
It set the range from 8214 to 90 percent, 
but by so doing agreed that the time for 
hard-and-fast 90 percent supports was over, 
and that another system, giving the con- 
sumer the benefits of higher production, 
should be instituted. 

That this compromise is headed for serious 
trouble in the Senate is clear from the vote 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, which 
last week decided to keep mandatory 90 per- 
cent supports on the basic crops for another 
year. The vote was 8 to 7, and 3 Re- 
publican Senators—Monor, of South Dakota; 
Ture, of Minnesota, and and Younse, of 
North Dakota—voted with 5 Democrats to 
upset the administration plan, 


What’s wrong with rigid high supports? 
The 7 minority members of the Senate com- 
mittee—2 Democrats and 5 Republicans— 
who voted for the administration plan gave 
some cogent answers in their report filed this 
week. 


“The 90 percent price support that was a 
Government incentive to produce for war,” 
they said, “has been distorted into a peace- 
time program for temporarily guaranteeing 
profits for a minority of farmers.” 

When the farmer is getting guaranteed 
high support prices for his product, as the 
report says, commodities are held off the 
market and artificial scarcities follow. This 
means higher costs of food to consumers. 

That is the situation the country is in to- 
day. Huge sums of money are spent to 
keep farm prices high, which encourage pro- 
duction, But at these prices sales to con- 
sumers are discouraged, while sales, in one 
form or another, to the Government are 
spurred. So the Government has rising sur- 
pluses for which the consumer and the tax- 
payer pay the bill. 

The Senators ought to realize that blindly 
voting for another year of rigid 90-percent 
supports won't solve anything. It will 
diminish, rather than increase, markets for 
the farmers’ products. It will cost the con- 
sumer and taxpayer more, not less, for their 
food. It will boost, not get rid of, surpluses. 

Next week the Senators will have an op- 
portunity to take a statesmanlike step on the 
farm problem in the interest of farmers and 
consumers alike. They can do so by over- 
riding their own committee and backing ‘the 
administration's flexible program, 





Basic Agriculture Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appeared on the editorial page of 
the Minneapolis Star of Wednesday, 
July 14. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Basic AGRICULTURE DEFENDED 
To the Eprror: 

We were surprised, but honored, to see 
that your esteemed economist, Dr. Arthur 
Upgren, had taken note of what a country 
editor has to say about agriculture. Per- 
haps it’s an indication that some attention 
is being paid to opinions from Main Street 
or out in the sticks. 

Dr. Upgren takes issue with our conten- 
tion that agriculture is still the basic in- 
dustry of the Nation. He says only 20 per- 
cent of the people reside on our farms today. 
That is true. But when farm prices go 
down, he forgets the effect upon every rural 
town, hamlet, and city directly dependent 
upon that farm dollar. In those thousands 
and thousands of communities business suf- 
fers, there is less buying and less employ- 
ment. 

Take our own county out here. Half the 
people live in the towns, but our livelihood 
is based on the prosperity of the other half 
engaged in farming. In that sense all of 
us are farmers. 

Yes, you might well term all the people 
of Minneapolis as farmers. Just have a crop 
failure or two in the upper Midwest and you 
can buy Nicollet Avenue for 10 cents a block. 
Big city people may think they are inde- 
pendent of the farm but are actually in the 
same boat with the farmer. 

So take that 20 percent on the farm and 
add to that the people of all the towns and 
cities directly dependent upon that farm 
dollar, then throw in the effect of less buying 
in all those towns and this effect upon in- 
dustrial centers and you will likely wind up 
with half the population or more adversely 
effected by a decline in farm income. 

There is no single enterprise in our entire 
economy that has as far-reaching afteref- 
fects as that of agriculture. It is very basic 
in that overall sense. 

As William Jennings Bryan used to say, 
“Burn your cities and others will spring up 
as if by magic. But destroy your farms and 
grass will grow in the streets of every city 
in the land.” 

If agriculture is not so basic or important 
why is our Nation so alarmed about the 
status of this industry? In both political 
parties it has become the top issue of all 
our domestic problems. Probably they both 
remember what happened back in 1920-30, 
when agriculture was deflated, and when that 
tragic task was done, this basic industry 
finally dragged the entire country down with 
it 


Dr. Upgren called attention to the impor- 
tance of agriculture in 1950 when he said: 
“The investment per worker on the farms 
of the Nation is larger than in industry,” 
and cited figures showing an investment of 
$15,000 per worker on the farm to only 
$7,000 per worker in other industry. That 
situation gives us another argument why 
we believe farming is basic. 

And much of our thinking was in the mind 
of former Vice President Barkley when he 
said: “Agriculture should have priority over 
all other persons engaged in all other occu- 
pations.” That’s quite a telling statement. 

When the farmer quits buying, there’s a 
heap of trouble. He not only has a wife but 
his family is on the average larger. But he 
has more than a house and a family to buy 
for. Think of all those other buildings on 
the place, the machinery he needs, the thou- 
sand and one items that mean heavy retail 
buying. The average city family can no- 
where compare to the farmer as a customer 
of what the city sells. 

O. B. AucusTson, 
Editor, West Central Minnesota 
Daily Tribune. 
WitiMak, MINN, 
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We Can’t Quit U. N. 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “We Can’t Quit U. N.” written 
by Peter Edson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Can't QouirT U. N. 
(By Peter Edson) 


It is significant that as the clamor in- 
creases from a minority who want to take 
the United States out of the United Nations, 
Russia is stepping up its U. N. activities. 

What is shaping up is a struggle between 
the Communist bloc and the anti-Commu- 
nist nations for U. N. control. 

If we quit the U.N. it may be just as much 
@ surrender as pulling United States troops 
from Korea, Japan, or Western Germany. 

Also, if the Russians can gain control of 
the U. N., their program of world revolution 
will be greatly advanced. Communist domi- 
nation of the Security Council would give 
the Russians a ready-made politburo for 
running the world. 

This may explain why the Russians joined 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization after boycotting 
it 8 years. UNESCO has a program of fun- 
damental education for backward countries. 
Agitation among illiterates is where com- 
munism makes its first converts. No won- 
der Russia went in. 

This also may explain why Russia, Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine showed up at the 
recent Geneva conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, seeking admis- 
sion. Russia had boycotted ILO since 1939, 
when she walked out of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Any U. N. member may become an ILO 
member on application. Each country’s 
delegation is made up of 2 government rep- 
resentatives, 1 employer, and 1 trade union 
member. 

In Russia's case there was a question 
whether employer and trade union delegates 
could be accredited, since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has control over their management 
class, and employees. 

So here was the making of a fight. 

A two-thirds vote was required to upset 
the 2 to 1 majority report of the credentials 
committee, which favored seating the Com- 
munist delegates. United States spokesman 
Assistant Attorney General Warren E. 
Burger raised the question: 

“Does the employers’ or workers’ dele- 
gate take orders from his government while 
he is at this conference, or is he a free and 
independent representative whose views and 
vote cannot be dictated to by any govern- 
ment?” 

ILO ideals are not compatible with slave 
labor of Communist countries, Mr. Burger 
pointed out. The ILO would not survive 
if its representatives were dominated by 
monolithic governments like Russia. 
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The United States lost the fight of the 
210 delegates from 69 countries, 105 voted 
for seating Red delegates, 79 against, 26 
abstaining 


So now the Communists have another foot 
im the door to work for the subversion of 
union labor all over the world. 

For the United States this offers a new 
challenge. It is to require the Communist 
countries to bring labor standards up to 
the required ILO minimum, to end the slave 
labor camps, and to free labor from totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

This can be done, however, only by stay- 
ing in the U. N. and its subsidiaries. 





The Tariff on Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 6, 1954, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
Let us hope that the President, in his 
wisdom, sees fit to take salutary action 
on this grave problem before the dead- 
line of July 27. 

The article follows: 

Tue Tarirr On WATCHES 


The makers of inexpensive watches in this 
country have presented an interesting case 
against the present tariff rates on imported 
watch movements—a matter now awaiting 
decision by the White House. These tariffs 
were cut in 1935. Since that time, as rising 
Wages and prices made the tariff an even 
smaller percentage of the cost of an im- 
ported watch movement, imports have 
soared. 

J. Lehmkuhl, president of United States 
Time Corp., one of the Nation's largest manu- 
facturers of inexpensive watches, has said 
his company faces extinction because of 
foreign competition. Since the tariff cuts 
were made, that firm’s competitors “from 
abroad have jumped their sales here tenfold. 

Another assertion is that the Government 
has canceled its contracts in this country 
for mechanical time fuses, supplied prin- 
cipally by the watch manvufacturers, and has 
taken its fuse contracts abroad, where 
cheaper labor is available. The cancellation 
of the contracts here, plus the civilian 
market loss to foreign competitors, is forc- 
ing United States Time to fire 2,000 workers. 
The effect of the loss of such technical skills, 
in the event of a war which might cut off 
all this Nation’s imports, could be quite 
serious. 

It would take a long time to train tech- 
nicians if it became necessary once more to 
produce such fuses here. 


A recommendation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion 2 years ago that the 1935 tariffs be 
restored was rejected by former President 
Truman. Now, Mr. Lehmkuhl says, the Com- 
mission has made a similar recommendation 
to President Eisenhower. Neither the Tariff 
Commission nor the White House will con- 
firm, deny, or discuss whether such a recom- 
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mendation has been made. But unofficial re. 
ports are that the Commission has in fact 
proposed an increase in the duties on watch 
movements. 

Serious consideration should be given to 
the arguments of the watch manufacturers, 
And it is surprising that a curtain of secrecy, 
meantime, has been drawn around the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before’ such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
‘to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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What Future for Guatemala? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
_ the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
Ihave prepared with regard to the fu- 
ture of the Government and the people 
of Guatemala. The gist of the statement 
fs that the people of the United States 
and of the Western Hemisphere rejoice 
in the victory of the liberation forces of 
Col. Castillo Armas, which have rescued 
Guatemala from the unhappy fate of 
having become the unwilling Communist 
beachhead of the New World. 

Task unanimous consent, also, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
following my statement, an article en- 
titled “Guatemala Prelate Cited as Real 
Hero of Anti-Red Revolt,” published in 
the LaCrosse (Wis.) Catholic Register 
for July 16, 1954; and an article entitled 
“Guatemala: Key to Latin-American 
Struggle,” published in Freedom’s Facts 
Against Communism, for July 1954. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
-printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The people of the United States and of 
the Western Hemisphere rejoice in the vic- 
tory of the liberation forces of Col. Castillo 
Armas which have rescued Guatemala from 
the unhappy fate of having become the un- 
willing Communist beachhead of the New 
World. 

The people of our country and men of good 
will everywhere wish well to the strong new 
government and to the liberty-loving people 
of Guatemala. 

We wish them success in attaining a 
brighter future for the people of that land. 

Everyone recognizes that the future of 
Guatemala will become an acid test of wheth- 
| @r the forces of vigorous anticommunism 
| can indeed bring social justice, in addition 
to repressing communism as such. We have 
every reason to believe that the new govern- 
ment will pass that test with flying colors. 
Actually, of course, no people has proven 
more emphatically to the world than our 
own, that (a) communism is utterly con- 
trary to the best interests of the people of 
&@ land and, (b) that the strongest anti- 
Communist regime is a government which, 
therefore, combats communism, but which 
also removes the unfortunate conditions 
which often breed communism. 

Regrettably, there are many peoples in the 
World who have fallen victim to the false 
notion that communism is somehow synony- 
mous with so-called national liberation and 
With so-called social justice. Actually, the 
_ absolute contrary is the case. Now, Guate- 
_ Mala must prove that contrary fact. Now, 
the new government there is given a golden 
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opportunity to make Guatemala a model na- 
tion—a nation strongly anti-Communist, but 
one which is equally strongly dedicated to 
uplifting the well-being of the common man. 

World communism could wish for noth- 
ing more than a failure in Guatemala to 
improve living standards. Then the Com- 
munists (who are far from destroyed as a 
power in Guatemala) could gleefully say, 
“See, when we were kicked out social reform 
stopped.” 

Of course, the facts are that the Arbenz 
government, while paying lip service to social 
reform, was actually totally uninterested in 
the average man. It was dedicated to merely 
serving Moscow’s ends and to lining the 
pockets of the chosen few. 


ARTICLE IN CATHOLIC DIOCESAN PAPER 


On the issue of true reform, I was glad 
to note in the Friday, July 16, issue of the 
La Crosse (Wis.) Register, official diocesan 
paper, a fine reference to the consistent anti- 
Communist efforts of Archbishop Arellano, of 
Guatemala. 

Not only did this distinguished church- 
man courageously fight communism while it 
was in control, but when the hour of com- 
munism’s end had struck he prophetically 
appealed for a new hour of social justice. 

He wisely said: “Arms may dislodge the 
Communists from a country, but only social 
justice, based on Christian love, can exter- 
pate communism from men’s hearts.” 

Fortunately, the government of Col. Cas- 
tillo Armas has given welcome evidence that 
it recognizes that fact and that it is deter- 
mined to carry out a forward-looking pro- 
gram of genuine reform. 


FOREIGN INVFS''MENT CRUCIAL TO HIGHER 
LIVING STANDARDS 


A key element of that reform is a new, 
favorable climate for the entry and expan- 
sion of foreign private investment. 

We of this country know that a favorable 
climate for such investment will be an in- 
dispensable factor in the true uplifting of 
Guatemala. 

A fair return on investment—and overall 
fair and legal treatment of foreign enter- 
prises—is far more important to Guatemala 
and to all other underdeveloped areas than 
it is even to the United States. We are, of 
course, deeply interested in just treatment of 
our nationals and of companies in which our 
nationals participate or in which they have 
invested their earnings. But the rest of the 
world has far more to gain from such just 
treatment than we ourselves. 

A key point in the Communist program 
has always been to deceive people into be- 
lieving that foreign investment constitutes 
so-called economic imperialism. 

That is a lie because, actually, sound for- 
eign investment, providing mutuality of 
benefits, is a key to the realization of the 
birthright of each people. It develops their 
*resources, increases the reservoir of skilled 
talents of the people. It serves as a catalyst 
for the forces of economic progress. 

In this connection, I was glad to see an 
analysis of Communist propaganda tech- 
niques among the underdeveloped peoples, 
as carried in the current issue of Freedom’s 
Facts Against Communism. This ts a publi- 
cation of the All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism. This analysis de- 
scribes an article—right from the horse’s 
(or the bear’s) mouth—in the March 1954 
issue of the magazine, Communist. 


TWO ARTICLES 


I append now, (a) excerpts from the La- 
Crosse Register article and (b) a description 
from Freedom's Facts, based on the article 
in Communist. 

I think that these two articles show in jux- 
taposition the contending forces—the Chris- 
tian forces of truth versus a description of 
Communist forces of falsehood—the Chris- 
tian forces for social justice, versus an analy- 
sis of the Communist forces of deception and 
of false promises. 

In conclusion, I say, the Arbenz regime is 
dead, but “Maoism”—the treacherous new 
technique of communism—appealing to the 
poverty-ridden peasantry—is very much 
alive. Let us join to eradicate Maoism by 
vigorous anticommunism and by each doing 
our part in sound raising of standards of 
living. 


[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Catholic Register 
of July 16, 1954] 


GUATEMALA PRELATE CITED AS REAL HERO OF 
ANTI-REeD REVOLT 


When the complete story is told of the 
anti-Communist uprising, people will realize 
that the real heo of Guatemala is Arch- 
bishop Don Mariano Rossell Arellano of 
Guatemala City. 

Early in the Arbenz regime, Archbishop 
Arellano, though advocating social justice 
in forceful terms, defied the Communist 
overlords and warned his 3 million Catholic 
faithful of the treachery and trickery of 
their political leaders. He told them in ef- 
fect that their country was governed not 
from Guatemala City but from Mosc.w. For 
his courage, he wis threatened with both 
assassination and exile. 

On one occasion, when the Guatemala 
Parliament had decreed his exile, peasant 
women, laborers, and Indians guarded his 
home, telling Government representatives 
that the Government would take the arch- 
bishop over their dead bodies. So great was 
the demonstration of love for their arch- 
bishop that Arbenz sent a representative, 
who sneaked into the archbishop’s home 
through the back door, to assure him that 
the Government would not exile him. 


PRIESTS MET OVERWHELMING HANDICAPS 


In spite of the lack of Catholic priests In 
Guatemala—less than 150 for 3 million 
Catholics—under the able leadership of 
Archbishop Arellano, they worked zealously 
to teach the Indian peasants the true 
Christian doctrine on property and the truth 
about Communist teachery. For that very 
reason, a Brooklyn-born Franciscan mission<- 
ary, Father Sebastian Buccellato, was ex- 
pelled early this year on the charge that 
he engaged in politics. 

To strengthen the people against the ter- 
rors of their regime, in 1951 Archbishop 
Arellano organized a National Eucharistic 
Congress in Guatemala City. To prevent 
the pilgrims from traveling to the capital, 
the Red-dominated unions called a trans- 
portation strike. But more than 200,000 
pilgrims, traveling by oxcart, donkey, and 
foot, attended the Eucharistic Congress in 
a demonstration of faith and of defiance of 
the Communist government. 


PERSONAL COURAGE 


On another occasion, when the Commu- 
nists threatened to interfere with a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of the Black Christ at 
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Esquipulas, the archbishop fiew to the city 
to take personal direction of the pilgrim- 
age. As a result the Communists did not 
dare to commit any violence on this oc- 
casion. 

In the final days of the revolt, when Col. 
Elfego Monzon was meeting with the in- 
surgent leader, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
one of the key mediators, together with 
United States Ambassador John E. Peurifoy, 
was the Papal Nuncio to Guatemala, Arch- 
bishop Gennaro Verolino. 


> * . . 2 
NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR JUSTICE 


No sooner was the anti-Communist up- 
rising successful than Archbishop Arellano 
issued a pastoral letter warning that, though 
the rule of communism had been broken by 
guns, its roots could be torn out only 
through a program of Christian social Jus- 
tice. He warned the rich not to deprive 
workers of their rights to organize or to 
own property. Courageously, he charged the 
conservatives with blame for the Commu- 
nist domination of their country because 
of their selfishness toward the peasants and 
workers. 

“The hour of Christ’s peace has sounded,” 
he said. “The reality of social justice car- 
ried to its final consequences is the only way 
to establish a lasting and fruitful peace. 
Arms may dislodge the Communists from a 
country, but only social justice based on 
Christian love can exptirpate communism 
from men’s hearts.” 





[From Freedom's Facts Against Communism 
of July 1954] 


GUATEMALA: Key TO LATIN AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE 


The invasion of Guatemala by, an “army 
of liberation” under Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas set off the first open war between 
pro-Communists and anti-Communists in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Although no more than five or six thou- 
sand armed men were involved on either 
side, the outcome of the conflict is calcu- 
lated to have affected the destinies of more 
than 3 million Guatemalans. 

Just as a victory for the pro-Communist 
regime would have encouraged Communists 
to step up their efforts at infiltration and 
political agitation in Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, 
and other Latin American countries, the 
Armas victory can be expected to cause a 
slowdown in the Kremlin's entire timetable 
for Latin American action. 

What plans does the Kremlin have for 
Latin America? The official Soviet Commu- 
nist Party organ, Communist, of March 1954, 
discusses in detail the strategy they are 
using right now in their conspiracy to drag 
all of Latin America into the camp of so- 
cialism. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


The Red plan for Latin America involves 
two distinct programs. The national libera- 
tion movement, designed to drive United 
States economic and political influence out 
of Latin America, is one of them. The other 
is the partisans of peace campaign to close 
down military bases in Latin America (which 
would include bases protecting the Panama 
Canal) and to break up all military agree- 
ments between the United States and Latin 
American countries. 

While Communists are goading unsuspect- 
ing Latin Americans into supporting these 
two movements, they are busily infiltrating 
and seizing key positions of power in labor 
and peasant groups, propaganda organs, and 
the Government on a pattern which already 
has proved successful in Guatemala. 

At the same time they deceive the Latin 
Americans themselves and much of the be- 
wildered outside world into believing that 
these programs of national liberation and 
partisans of peace are legitimate political 
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movements since they are led by publicly 
proclaimed non-Communists—such as Ja- 
cobo Arbenz in Guatemala. 

How do the Communists get away with all 
this? The answer is that they have worked 
out a technique for taking over politically 
backward peoples by political means. 


THE COMMUNIST POLITICAL TECHNIQUE 


The technique is simple. Communists 
quietly move into an area where the people 
are politically backward, point out a few 
conditions the people are unhappy about, 
and then go into their ghost-written politi- 
cal sales talk blaming the capitalists for ex- 
ploiting them and promising that the Com- 
munists will lead their struggle against the 
capital exploiters. 

The magazine, Communist, explains that 
right new they are telling Latin Americans 
that the United States wants to exploit the 
land, natural wealth, and people of these 
countries for the preparation of a new -war 
and that people of Latin America are strug- 
gling for economic and political independ- 
ence, for the liquidation of the rule of im- 
perialists of the United States of America on 
the continent. 

The major villains, according to what 
Communist political agitators are telling 
Latin Americans, are the United States cor- 
porations which have seized key positions in 
the economy of Latin America. Thus, 
Standard Oil dominates in the oil industry, 
United States Steel in mining, Anaconda 
Copper in light metallurgy, Armour-Swift 
in the meat industry, and so on. In five 
countries of Central America (Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama) the United Fruit Co. rules completely. 


UNITED STATES CORPORATIONS ARE PRIMARY 
TARGETS 


These corporations, thus, are major tar- 
gets of the Communist conspiracy to drive 
United States economic and political influ- 
ence out of Latin America, As soon as they 
can stir the people into a high pitch of na- 
tionalistic feeling, they plan to channel that 
feeling into programs of nationalizing natu- 
ral wealth and industries; in other words, 
to expropriate property of United States cor- 
porations. This already has been done in 
Guatemala, where 400,000 acres of United 
Fruit Co. property has been expropriated. 

This is not all they are saying in Latin 
America, Their political agitators also are 
attacking the entire concept of pan-Ameri- 
canism. According to Communists, the Or- 
ganization of American States is being used 
by the United States for its own selfish ends 
and pan-Americanism is merely one of Wall 
Street's methods of suppression and subju- 
gation. 

Guatemala, where the Communist pro- 
gram was furthest advanced, is a key to the 
developing struggle in Latin America, As 
the Communists themselves point out, 
events in Guatemala went beyond the ques- 
tion of whether or not a small Central 
American country went Communist. A 
larger issue is whether the example of (tem- 
porary at least) Communist domination of 
Guatemala would promote the growth of the 
national liberation and partisans of peace 
programs in other countries of Latin 
America. 

DANGER IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Communists point out that already 
the national liberation movement has led 
to the nationalization of the tin industry in 
Bolivia, cancellation of a military treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, growing 
demands in Chile to annul a military agree- 
ment with the United States, and a law in 
Brazil prohibiting the participation of for- 
eign companies in the exploration of:oil de- 
posits. 

This program of national liberation, they 
say, is “unbreakably tied to the fight for 
peace. The movement of the partisans of 
peace is directed against the imperialism of 
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the United States of America. Peace par. 
tisans demand liquidation of military base, 
of the Untied States on the territory of 
Latin American countries, an end to ths 
policy of militarism, and restoration or nor. 
mal relatiotns with all countries of the world, 
In Argentina, Mexico, and Chile preparations 
are being made for national peace congresses 
In Brazil they are getting ready for a caj) of 
a conference on national liberation.” 


TECHNIQUE OF GAINING POLITICAL CONTROL 


While promoting these two programs 
against the United States, Communists are 
busily consolidating political control, as 
they explain it, “Progressive forces of Latin 
America are fighting for strengthening the 
unity of the working classes and their union 
with the peasants, thus creating the neces. 
sary conditions for the further unfolding of 
the national liberation movement. In each 
Latin American country there is a growing 
a fight for the organization of a democratic 
front of national liberation, unifying ai 
anti-imperialistic and antifeudal forces ang 
social groups. The Communist Party, being 
the leading force of the democratic move. 
ment, palces itself at the head of the fight 
for unity, for establishing a unified anti. 
imperialist, democratic front.” 

Thus the Communists have drawn their 
lines for a political battle in Latin America, 
They will campaign for support of the masses 
for a Communist-led united democratic 
front and against what they call United 
States economic and political imperialism, 
Both of these, of course, are phony issues, 
created by the skilled pens of Kremlin po- 
litical strategists. By raising these issues 
they hope to conceal the fact that their chief 
aim is to turn Latin America into a series of 
Soviet satellites, and that the United States 
is the major obstacle to their plan. 

It is up to the anti-Communists now to 
step up efforts to present a correct view of 
Latin American affairs. The way for Latin 
America to move toward greater independ. 
ence, peace, and higher living standards, 
after all, is not through the Kremlin-con- 
trolled Communist Party or through the 
Communist doctrine of eternal struggie and 
class hate. Such goals can only be obtained 
through the further, peaceful development 
of the very democratic processes the Com- 
munists are most anxious to destroy. 





Commemoration of Service of United 
States Third Infantry During Seminole 


Campaign of 1840 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon Mrs. Holland, Repre- 
sentative CHARLEs E. BENNETT, of Fior- 
ida, and I had the pleasure and honor 
of being present at Fort Myer, Va., when 
the Third United States Infantry Regi- 
ment, one of our most honored units of 
the Regular Army, now commanded by 
Col. Dennis M. Moore, received its 32d 
battle streamer at the hands of Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. This streamer was 
awarded to the Third Infantry in com- 
memoration of its devoted service 10 
Florida during the Seminole campaisn 
of 1840. Florida was a sparsely settled 
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territory at that time, beset by strife be- 
tween the scattered settlers and the 
seminoles. Military service was most 
rugged and, indeed, civilian life was ter- 
ribly difficult. This award, therefore, 
relates to a part of the history of the 
state of Florida in pioneer days. 

Because of the historic importance of 
the occasion, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
pecorp the text of the factual statement 
which was delivered to all guests as part 
of the program and also the text of the 
statement delivered over the public-ad- 
dress system at Fort Myer prior to and 
during the presentation of the award 
by General Ridgway. : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT FOR INFORMATION Or GUESTS 


This afternoon the 8d United States In- 
fantry Regiment, Col. Dennis M. Moore com- 
manding, will receive its 32d battle streamer 
for its participation in the Seminole Cam- 
paign of 1840-43. The streamer will be 
placed on the regimental color by Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, in a time-honored ceremony, 
the origin of which goes back to the early 
days of our Nation. 

A battle streamer is customarily awarded 
to a unit for each engagewent in which the 
unit participated. Through a combination 
of circumstances the 3d Infantry’s streamer 
nad been overlooked over the past 114 years. 
Today it will take its rightful place beside 
its 31 predecessors whose dates range from 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 to the 
campaign of northern France in World War 
ll. As the oldest regiment in the Regular 
Army, the 3d Infantry is the proud descend- 
ant of the Legion of Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne formed in 1784. The battle streamers 
of the regiment run like a silver thread 
through United States history—such names 
as Chippewa, Monterey, Gettysburg, and 
Santiago are a part of the history of the 
Army and the heritage of the American peo- 
ple. The men who will march before you 
today represent the spirit of the United 
States Army—a spirit undaunted through 
the trials of many years and forged in the 
crucible of combat. 


HEADQUARTERS 3D INFANTRY, 

Fort Myer, Arlington, Va., July 18, 1954. 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
The United States Army welcomes you to 
Fort Myer. 

This afternoon, the 3d United States In- 
fantry Regiment, Col. Dennis M. Moore, 
commanding, will participate in a time-hon- 
ored ceremony, the origin of which goes back 
to the early days of our Nation. Today, the 
8d Infantry will receive its 32d battle 
streamer, in commemoration of its service 
during the Seminole Campaign of 1840. The 
music for the ceremony will be furnished by 
the United States Army Band. 

The streamer will be placed on the regi- 
mental colors by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army. The 
presentation ceremony itself is one of the 
oldest in the history of arms. Following 
the rendition of To the Color, the colors are 
brought forward to the reviewing stand and 
presented to the reviewing officer. In fix- 
ing the streamer to the regimental colors, 
not only one particular campaign—but the 
entire rich history of the oldest regiment 
in the Regular Army is saluted. 

The 3d Infantry’s 32 battle streamers run 
like a silver thread through United States 
history. The men who will march before 
you today represent the spirit of the United 
States Army—a spirit undaunted through 
the trials of many years and forged in the 
crucible of combat. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


(Adjutant’'s call will now be sounded.) 

(To be read during streamer presenation.) 

During the period October 1840 to April 
1843, the 3d Infantry, under the command 
of its executive officer, Lt. Col. (later Maj. 
Gen.) Ethan Allen Hitchcock, distinguished 
itself in the Seminole Campaign in Florida. 
For their service to the Nation in the sub- 
jJugation of these Indians, the 3d United 
States infantry is awarded the battle 
streamer embroidered, “Seminoles, 1840-43.” 

The Seminole Campaign lasted from 1835 
to 1843. Often referred to as America’s For- 
gotten War, it was actually one of the costli- 
est and bloodiest Indian campaign's in our 
Nation's history. 

The 3d Infantry has already received 31 
battle streams for its participation in our 
Nation’s wars. The Seminole streamer, the 
32d, adds but more luster to the already 
proud history of the “Old Guard.” The 
price paid for the strip of scarlet silk now 
being affixed to the regimental colors can 
only be measured in terms of those who gave 
their lives for their country. The streamer 
belongs not only to the regiment but to the 
heritage of the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. 





Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein a statement pertaining to a meas- 
ure which I have introduced today to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 with respect to the definition of a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation. 

In 1942 Congress added section 109 to 
the Internal Revenue Code, as follows: 
Sec. 109. Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 

rations. 

For the purposes of this chapter, the term 
“Western Hemisphere trade corporation” 
means a domestic corporation all of whose 
business is done in any country or countries 
in North, Central, or South America, or in 
the West Indies, or in Newfoundland and 
which satisfies the following conditions: 

(a) If 95 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of such domestic corporation for the 
3-year period immediately preceding the 
close of the taxable year (or for such part of 
such period during which the corporation 
was in existence) was derived from sources 
other than sources within the United States; 
and 

(b) If 90 percent or more of its gross in- 
come for such period or such part thereof 
was derived from the active conduct of a 
trade or business. 


In explanation of the definition of a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation, 
the Senate Finance Committee report on 
the 1942 bill contained the following: 


Sec. 142. Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 
ration. 

This section, which did not appear in the 
House bill, exempts from surtax certain cor- 
porations deriving their income principally 
from sources outside the United States and 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

To be entitled, however, to such exemp- 
tion, it is required that not less than 95 per- 
cent of the gross income of such corporations 
must be derived from sources without the 
United States, while 90 percent of such gross 
income must be derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business, In addition, the 
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entire trade or business of such corporations 
must be carried on in the Americas or adja- 
cent areas. However, merely incidental eco- 
nomic contact with other countries outside 
such geographical sphere will not place such 
corporations outside the exempt classifica- 
tion. For example, the A corporation is en- 
gaged in mining activities in South America 
and in shipping its products to foreign coun- 
tries outside the United States, including 
Great Britain. The mere fact that the A 
corporation ships its goods to England, re- 
taining title to such goods until acceptance 
of the bill of lading and draft in order to 
insure collection of the price, will not be con- 
sidered as carrying On business outside the 
Western Hemisphere. (S. Rept. 1631, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 111; 1942-2 Cum. Bull. 
587-588.) 


The 1942 report of the Senate Finance 
Committee thus clearly stated that_a 
corporation did not lose its Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation staus 
merely because of “incidental economic 
contact” with a non-Western Hemi- 
sphere area, and illustrated the principle 
by the example of a sale by a South 
American mining company which ship- 
ped the products to England. It would, 
therefore, seem to follow obviously that if 
a transaction involving a sale with ship- 
ment to England was not intended to 
constitute “doing business” outside the 
Western Hemisphere, then a mere pur- 
chase from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, likewise, is not to be considered 
“doing business” outside the Western 
Hemisphere. In line with this congres- 
sional intent, the statute was so inter- 
preted by taxpayers and their counsel 
generally. Moreover, such view was in 
accordance with all the cases which have 
ever considered “purchases” in relation 
to “doing business.” The judicial deci- 
sions are, and always have been, uniform 
in the view that mere purchase of goods 
does not constitute “doing business.” 


Despite the above, and much to the 
surprise of everyone, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue some 10 years later, in 
May 1952, issued a ruling to the effect 
that mere purchase, even insignificant 
purchase, outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere of goods by an otherwise qualified 
corporation constituted “doing business” 
outside the Western Hemisphere and re- 
sulted in the forfeiture of Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade status by such corporation. 

This surprising ruling brought pro- 
tests from the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, Inc., the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute, among others. 

In its action on H. R. 8300, the Ways 
and Means Committee, to remedy this 
situation, modified section 109—section 
921 in the new code—as follows: 

Sec. 921. Definition of Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations. 

For purposes of this subtitle, the term 
“Western Hemisphere trade corporation” 
means a domestic corporation all of whose 
business (other than incidental purchases) 
is done in any country or countries in North, 
Central, or South America, or in the West 
Indies, or in Newfoundland, and which satis- 
fies the following conditions— 


And so forth. In the report on H. R. 
8300—page 78—the committee said: 

To correct an obvious inequity which has 
arisen in the administration of this provi- 
sion, it has provided that incidental pur- 
ehases made outside of the Western Hemi- 
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sphere, will not disqualify a corporation from 
the Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
credit if it is otherwise eligible for it. 


The Senate Finance Committee in its 
deliberations on H. R. 8300 accepted the 
House amendment. Because of the 
policy of both committees that H. R. 
8300 would contain no retroactive provi- 
sions, such amendment could not be 
made retroactive in H. R. 8300 and, 
therefore, to avoid any prejudicial infer- 
ence which might be drawn from this 
situation, the Senate added a new sen- 
tence to section 921, as follows: 

For any taxable year beginning prior to 
January 1, 1954, the determination as to 
whether any corporation meets the require- 
ments of section 109 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 shall be made as if this 
eection had not been enacted and without 
inferences drawn from the fact that this sec- 
tion is not expressly made applicable with 
respect to taxable years beginning prior to 
January 1, 1954. 


Since the inequitable ruling mentioned 
in the Ways and Means report is being 
applied back to 1942, it is necessary that 
the amendment which the Senate and 
House committees, because of policy con- 
siderations, could not make retroactive 
in H. R. 8300 be made retroactive by a 
separate bill. Therefore, I have today 
introduced a bill to correct this situation 
with regard to taxable years ending prior 
to January 1, 1954. This bill is noncon- 
troversial in that it makes the identical 
change to section 109 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 as was made by 
the House and Senate committees in 
H. R. 8300, namely, the addition of the 
parenthetical phrase “other than in- 
cidental purchases.” 





Lead and Zinc Mining Industry Facing 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a statement made recently 
by Mr. Otto Herres, chairman, National 
Lead and Zinc Committee, on the crisis 
facing the lead and zinc industry in this 
country. Mr. Herres is a man of out- 
standing experience, and the informa- 
tion which he presents here merits the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 


The statement follows: 


Leap AND ZINC MINING INDUSTRY FACING 
Crisis 


(By Otto Herres, vice president, Combined 
Metals Reduction Co.; chairman, National 
Lead and Zinc Committee) 

The lead-zinc mining industry of the 
United States is struggling for its existence. 
During a time when the country has been 
enjoying great prosperity and the consump- 
tion of zinc has reached an all-time high, 
10,000 miners and millmen at the lead-zine 
mines have lost their jobs. In the words of 
a worker from the Oklahoma zinc smelters 
to the Tariff Commission, “This is a serious 
situation with our people.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In 1951 the Government was calling on the 
miners to expand production of lead and zinc 
urgently needed for defense purposes and 
essential industries. Today, the lead-zinc 
mining industry is being destroyed by a flood 
of imports priced below the cost of domestic 
production. 

Bad policy has put the mines in the fix 
they are in. The fault does not lie with the 
lead-zine industry of the United States. The 
situation has been brought about by devalu- 
ation of the pound and other currencies, 
American aid programs and overstimulation 
of foreign production by high prices when 
United States mines were restricted by means 
of price controls. 

ADMINISTRATION ADVICE 


The industry turned to Congress for relief 
and presented its case to the Ways and Means 
Committee in May 1953. A provision for an 
antidumping tax on imports of lead and zinc 
was approved by the committee and included 
in the Simpson bill. But the bill was op- 
posed by high officials of the administration 
who advised the industry that the remedy 
was to be found in an escape clause case be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. The industry 
proceeded in accordance with this admin- 
istration advice. 


TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Virtually the entire lead-zinc mining in- 
dustry of the United States with the excep- 
tion of companies engaged in foreign mining 
activities presented positive and indisputable 
evidence to the Tariff Commission in a hear- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., November 
3-6, 1953, to show conclusively that the mines 
of this country have been seriously injured 
and domestic smelters have been forced to 
curtail their production because foreign lead 
and zinc are flooding our markets at less 
than the cost of domestic production. That 
the mines were suffering serious injury was 
unquestioned. The facts are clear and were 
freely acknowledged by all appearing before 
the Commission. The question for the Com- 
mission to decide became not whether the 
mines were injured but rather what steps 
should be taken to preserve an industry im- 
portant to national defense and essential to 
the civilian economy. 

Concerned over the evidence of serious 
injury, the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1953, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1953, 
each by unanimous resolution requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and zinc 
industries, including the effect of imports of 
lead and zinc on the livelihood of American 
workers. Testimony in this investigation 
was heard by the Tarff Commission concur- 
rently with the escape clause investigation 
requested by the industry. After a very 
comprehensive study the Commission sub- 
mitted a complete and detailed report to the 
Committees of Congress on April 20, 1954, 


RELIEF RECOMMENDED 


And the Tariff Commission further on May 
21, 1954, after one of the most complete in- 
vestigations ever made of an American in- 
dustry, recommended unanimously to the 
President that relief from the deplorable sit- 
uation confronting the miners be granted 
under the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

But after following administration advice 
to seek escape clause relief, it is the under- 
standing of the industry that the State De- 
partment now strongly opposes the Tariff 
Commission recommendation and prefers to 
obtain the Nation's supply of metals and 
minerals from foreign countries. Informed 
opinion is that the State Department in- 
fluence against the domestic industry will 
prevail at the White House regardless of the 
merits of the case unless Congress takes 
whatever steps are possible to see that the 
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welfare of American workers and of ap ; 
dustry essential for defense receive os 
sideration. 

National security requires a healthy mj 
ning industry with ample productive capac. 
ity and experienced working forces, Our 
protection is industrial strength. 

Zinc is coming to our stockpile from Pery 
and lead from Africa. We are buying copper 
to aid Chile and tin to help Bolivia. Wh 
not give some consideration to the miners 
of the United States? Twice during the past 
12 years the country has suffered from a 
shortage of zinc because of policies destruc. 
tive to the domestic industry. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


When World War II came there was 
shortage of metal. And again during the 
Korean emergency the experience was Tes 
peated. Soldiers were returned from the 
Army to work in the metal mines of the West 
during World War II. 

But the State Department has been Carry. 
ing on a@ program for financing expanded 
foreign production of metals in Preference 
to protecting domestic production. 


State Department officials contend that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out prices eventually wij 
come back to a profitable basis for lead and 
zinc because of decreasing supplies. By that 
time many once thriving mining communi. 
ties will be deserted and many families will 
have lost their homes. Is that good Ameri. 
can policy? 


Large corporations can protect themselves 
by moving to foreign fields and receive 
United States Government assistance in their 
efforts to produce profitably when metal 
prices drop too low to permit profitable op. 
eration under our wages and living stand. 
ards. But where does that leave workers 
and their families and the smaller independ. 
ent companies and their stockholders? 


Small independent mining companies un- 
able to obtain financial support because of 
the depressed prices of zinc and lead are be. 
ing forced out of existence. Some of the 
better mines are passing into the hands of 
large corporations that are able to hold on 
at a loss until foreign imports have virtually 
eliminated competition by pricing much of 
the domestic industry into bankruptcy. Is 
it the Government policy to liquidate small 
business in this country? 


SAVING THE WORLD 


Washington has been so engrossed in re- 
cent years with trying to save the world that 
problems here at home are forgotten. The 
State Department proposes to finance er- 
panded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals and other raw mater- 
ials. When raw materials come into a coun- 
try where they already are produced in sub- 
stantial amounts and create an oversupply 
the effect can be only lower earnings or un- 
employment for workers engaged in the in- 
dustries affected. 

The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is put- 
ting industries essential to our national se- 
curity out of business. His money has gone 
toward the purchase of such metals as lead 
and zinc at high world prices by other na- 
tions, later to be released and depress our 
markets. 


S Con. 


EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 

The report of the Bureau of Mines on the 
Zinc Industry in the United States in 1953 
states: “Domestic mine production of re- 
coverable zinc fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy 
imports. Output for the year was 535,00 
tons compared with 666,000 tons in 1952. 
Import established an all-time high; the 
total—743,000 tons (zine content)—was 
greater than domestic mine production for 
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the first time on record. Domestic consump- 
tion of slab zinc was 978,000 tons, or 15 per- 
cent above the comparable figure in 1952, 
and a new high.” 

It is evident that if gine imports are al- 
jowed to continue at the 1953 rates this year, 
jead-zinc mining in the United States will 
soon be finished as an industry of conse- 
quence. Unsold zine on hand (209,828 tons 
on May 31) and imports at the 1953 rate, 
amounting together to some 952,000 tons, 
are sufficient to take care of the entire pros- 

-tive demand for slab zinc in 1954 of some 
50,000 tons with about 100,000 tons to spare. 

production of zinc from United States 
mines has dropped from an average of 60,000 
tons per month during the first 6 months of 
1952 by over one-third to 39,000 tons during 
the corresponding period this year. Employ- 
ment at the mines has decreased in the same 
proportion. Imports for the year to date are 
coming at the rate of 48,260 tons a month 
(zine content). Purchases of zinc for the 
defense stockpile at the indicated rate of 
10,000 or 12,000 tons @ month are far too low 
to remedy this situation. 

The lead outlook is somewhat similar, 
particularly because much of the mine pro- 
duction of lead comes from complex lead- 
ginc ores. The difficulties of one metal 
seriously affect the other. And the question 
becomes, in an industry which is essential to 
national defense and security expendable to 
the cause of freer trade? 

Had the lead-zine mines reached the have- 
not stage frequently and often fervently pre- 
dicted by the Washington planners? On the 
contrary new mines were being developed 
from one end of the land to the other; from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee in the 
East to Idaho, Washington, and New Mexico 
in the West. This was the response of the 
mining industry to the Government’s urgent 
request only a few years earlier to the mines 
to expand production of zinc for national 
defense and civilian needs at the time of the 
Korean emergency. 


LIQUIDATING DOMESTIC MINES 


Excessive tonnages of foreign zinc were 

thrown on the markets of the United States 
at prices as low as 94% cents a pound, or less 
earlier this year. Lead now 14 cents a pound 
reached a low of 12 cents during 1953. Com- 
petent studies of the cost of producing lead 
and zinc in various parts of the world, based 
on costs reported by the more efficient foreign 
producers, indicate that prices should 
stabilize at around 15 cents a pound for these 
metals. Why then should zinc now be 
felling at 11 cents a pound in this country? 
Perhaps the answer may be supplied by State 
Department officials who oppose any solution 
for the present predicament of the domestic 
lead-zinc mines. Their contention is that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out by prices below the cost 
of domestic production the prices of lead and 
zinc will return to the more reasonable level 
of 15 cents a pound because of decreasing 
supplies. And then obviously the well-fi- 
nanced foreign producer who now sells zinc 
in this country at a loss can take over our 
markets and regain his losses as prices move 
up. 
Certainly the national interest requires 
that the effect of the foreign trade policies 
of the United States on our domestic econ- 
omy should be given at least the same weight 
as increasing benefits for foreign producers. 
No great contribution to world peace and 
Prosperity will result from changes that lead 
to displacement of American workers and in- 
jury to our essential industries. 

Approximately 315,000 tons of foreign lead 
and 300,000 tons of zine imports ordinarily 
re sufficient to supplement supplies from 
domestic sources if pretection is afforded to 
maintain a healthy mining industry in this 
country. During 1953, some 743,000 tons of 
zinc and approximately 563,000 tons of lead 
Were imported, more than twice our needs. 
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Approximately one-fourth of all the work- 
ers employed in the lead-zinc mines of the 
United States lost their jobs during the past 
year, and the number continues to increase. 
In some districts wages have been reduced 
and living standards lowered in an effort to 
compete with imports from low-wage foreign 
areas. 

PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 


The tariffs on zinc ores and metal have 
been lowered by the State Department under 
successive Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
negotiations to six-tenths and seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound respectively, and on lead 
ores and metals to three-quarters of a cent 
and one and one-sixteenth of a cent a pound. 
These duties afford no protection of con- 
sequence against low-wage imports and de- 
valued currencies. 

If the domestic lead-zine mining industry 
is to compete with the low level of foreign 
prices and continue to supply the major por- 
tion of national requirements it must be- 
come adjusted to the lower price level or be 
priced out of existence. 

This would mean reduction of wages and 
selective mining of only the higher grade 
portions of ore deposits. Is reduction of 
wages and wasting natural resources better 
Government policy than furnishing ade- 
quate protection to an industry important 
to the security and economy of the United 
States? The alternative is increased de- 
pendence on foreign producers for essential 
metals and an unemployment problem at 
home. 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Opponents of tariff relief for the domestic 
lead-zinc mines, acknowledging the need of 
a remedy for the serious situation which 
prevails, suggest the use of subsidies to sup- 
port the mines and provide employment. 
But subsidies are not the cure for excessive 
imports. Are we to aim for freer trade and 
end up with a regimented economy? But 
then only in the United States is a Nation 
that gives protection to its workers and in- 
dustries considered open to criticism, Al} 
other countries look after their own. 


STOCKPILING PROPOSALS 


On March 26, the President authorized the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to establish 
new mineral stockpile objectives. Addi- 
tional stockpiling of lead and zinc will pro- 
vide temporary relief if handled on a sub- 
stantial scale. But unless imports are con- 
trolled by adequate tariffs, or by quotas on 
lead and zinc in metal form, the effect even- 
tually will be to support and encourage 
continued over-production all over the world. 
The domestic market will be turned over 
to foreign producers at the expense of the 
American taxpayer who will have to stand 
the stockpiling expense as long as his pocket- 
book holds out. 

The administration’s long-term stockpil- 
ing programs appears likely to prove very 
disappointing. The President’s authoriza- 
tion on March 26, 1954, stated: “Acquisition 
of metals and minerals will take place ordi- 
narily at such times as the Government de- 
cides that purchases will help to reactivate 
productive capacity and in other ways to 
alleviate distressed conditions in connection 
with doemstic mineral industries that are 
an important element of the Nation’s mobil- 
ization base.” 

But purchases were long delayed after be- 
ing authorized and probably will prove to 
be too small to be of any great consequence 
without restrictions on imports. Without 
such restrictions it would appear that any- 
one who thinks the stockpiling program is 
going to help the American lead-zinc miner 
is in for a sad disillusionment. The net ef- 
fect thus far has been to reduce the price 
of lead one-fourth of a cent per pound and 
to depress zinc sales. In New Mexico zinc 
properties of some of the most efficient min- 
ing companies in the world have been made 
idle by the excessive imports. Now that the 
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stockpiling program has proved disappoint- 
ing, unless favorable action is forthcoming 
on the Tariff Commission recommendation 
for escape clause relief, it seems impossible 
for the mines to reopen. Similarly, in Utah, 
the large lead-zinc smelter and mil] of the 
International Smelting & Refining Co. will 
cease operating on July 10. 


METALS FOR SECURITY 


We ail long for a peace that will save man- 
kind from going further into a third world 
war. But another stake we have in the con- 
test is the wealth, resources, and living 
standards of the United States of America. 
And destroying much of an industry essen- 
tial to our national security will serve no 
good purpose toward the prevention of war. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, states: 

“No reduction in any rate of duty * * * 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty * * * reflecting such con- 
cession, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts.” 

The Journal of Commerce in an editorial 
on June 1, critical of some cases brought 
before the Tariff Commission offers the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“This is not to overlook the purpose of 
the escape clause itself nor to question for 
a moment that relief should be granted 
where the need for it can be demonstrated 
on the basis of complete and convincing 
data. 

“To deny access to this relief would be a 
flout of the law.” 

Thousands of miners and millmen who 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the foreign metals flooding our 
markets and hundreds of communities 
throughout the country are hoping anxious- 
ly for favorable action by the President on 
the Tariff Commission recommendation for 
their relief which has been at the White 
Housing since May 21. 

The case is clear cut. If it cannot be ap- 
proved the escape clause provision of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is mean- 
ingless and any further recourse to the Tariff 
Commission appears hopeless for domestic 
industries. 

The mining industry can then look only 
to Congress to exercise its constitutional 
responsibility for the welfare of the Amerie 
can people. 





The Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much disturbed when I learned that two 
items were not included in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill as reported 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

One of these items was $22 million for 
reinstitution of the Federal-aid airport 
program. In my State of South Dakota, 
for example, a number of cities and 
towns and at least one country are ex- 
tremely desirous of securing Federal 
assistance for airport construction to 
keep pace with requirements placed 
upon them by the growing tendency of 
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our citizens to take to the air for busi- 
ness and agriculture. As you know, 
general aviation and scheduled airline 
travel are both increasing. 

The $22 million appropriation is con- 
siderably less than was originally recom- 
mended. Further, the local govern- 
ments have gone a full year without 
needed construction. 

As evidence of the need for Federal aid 
for nonairline airports, I would like to 
point out that there are more than 
52,000 private civil aircraft in the United 
States as compared with approximately 
1,300 airline aircraft. The private or 
general aviation category airplanes are 
needed to fiy to points that the airlines 
do not serve. Nonscheduled civil air- 
craft flew more than 8 million hours 
during 1953 for an estimated 1% billion 
miles and over 31% billion passenger 
miles. In view of these facts, I feel 
general aviation should be given every 
consideration that is placed on the 
scheduled airlines. Federal assistance 
in airport construction is one of the most 
important considerations due general 
aviation, and I hope, therefore, that this 
$22 million item will be appropriated. 

The other item in which there is con- 
siderable interest in South Dakota and 
which was eliminated by the committee 
was $35 million for aid to States in build- 
ing hospitals and clinics. 

One of the services in which our rural 
communities are most deficient is ade- 
quate hospital facilities. Many of our 
small South Dakota towns have had 
difficulty interesting doctors in estab- 
lishing practices because of the lack of 
needed hospitals. 

As you know, the authorization for 
this program was just signed by the 
President last week. It was one of the 
important parts of his health program. 
To fail to implement this authorization 
now with the necessary funds would de- 
feat the purpose for which this legisla- 
tion was enacted. 

I sincerely hope that the two items— 
$22 million for Federal-aid airports, and 
$35 million for hospital construction— 
will be restored. 





Colorado River Upper Basin Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following news release 
from the Colorado River Association: 

A solid front of unanimous opposition to 
pending congressional bills, S. 1555, H. R. 
236, and H. R. 4449, for the Colorado River 
upper basin projects has been registered to 
California Senators and Representatives, it 
Was announced yesterday. 

“An avalanche of resolutions from many 
county, city, and community administrative 
bodies have been received by our California 
congressional delegation,” said Walter W. 
Candy, president of the Colorado River As- 
sociation, 
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“The statewide opposition to the pro- 
posed billion dollar nonliquidating tax sub- 
sidy, threatening our rightful share of Colo- 
rado River water, has been supplemented by 
telegrams and letters from recognized agri- 
cultural, labor, financial, property, and tax- 
payers organizations.” Candy said that the 
list recorded to date includes: 

City councils of Anaheim, Beverly Hills, 
Burbank, Calexico, Calipatria, Chino, Comp- 
ton, Fontana, FPullerton, Glendale, Hemet, 
Holtville, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Ontario, 
Pasadena, Perris, San Diego, San Jacinto, 
San Marino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Tor- 
rance, and Upland. 

The Los Angeles and Orange County Board 
of Supervisors; the County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of California board of directors; 
southern California council of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce; California 
State Grange; Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council; California Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, CIO; Coachella Valley Water District; 
Colorado River Board of California; Imperial 
Irrigation District; Brawley Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power; Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California; California Taxpayers 
Association; Property Owners Association of 
California; Railroad Brotherhoods Joint Leg- 
islative Council of California; Rainbow Mu- 
nicipal Water District in San Diego County; 
and San Diego County Water Authority. 

Candy, who is president of Bullock’s, Inc., 
stressed the fact that nationally these bills 
are opposed by the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments; National Parks Association, 
Wilderness Society; Izaak Walton League of 
America; Sierra Club; National Wildlife Fed- 
eration; National Parks magazine; National 
Council of State Garden Clubs; and Wildlife 
Management Institute. Also, the Engineers 
Joint Council, representing, among others, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and the American Water 
Works Association. 

“These pump-priming measures would in- 
flict on all American taxpayers an unjusti- 
fiable new burden, and for California as a 
whole it would add $93,200,000 to the State’s 
$25,443,600,000 share of the present $273 bil- 
lion national debt,” declared Candy. 

“This legislation calls for drastic changes 
in the existing Federal water policy with the 
construction of an Echo Park Dam, which 
would flood a considerable portion of the 
Dinosaur National Monument in Utah. 

“As a result 80 years of a sound conserva- 
tion policy would be broken and there would 
be created a precedent of like invasion of all 
our great national and State parks.” 





Objections of the National Raral Electric 
Cooperative Association to H. R. 9757 
and S. 3690 Reported by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to draw 
my colleagues’ attention to a memoran- 
dum sent out by Mr. Clyde Ellis, execu- 
tive manager of National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, on July 15. 


July 19 


The memorandum, which states th, 
objections of NRECA to H. R. 9757 and 
S. 3690, summarizes very well the Short. 
comings of the proposed legislation. I 
have watched with growing concern and 
alarm the direction which the present 
administration is taking with respect to 
utilization of power and other natura 
resources. 

I commend Mr. Ellis’ memorandum 
and the objections of National Rurg 
Electric Cooperative Association to H R 
9757 and S. 3690 to the attention of my 
colleagues. The full text of the memo. 
randum and the statement of objections 
follow: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELEctTrIc 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1954 
Memorandum to all members of United 

States House of Representatives 
From Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager 

The rural-electric systems were astounded 
that the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on June 30 reported a bil 
(H. R. 9757 and S, 3690) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act without either further 
public hearings or the opportunity for in. 
terested groups to present their views on 
such a vital piece of legislation which dif. 
fers in some important aspects from that 
on which the committee held public hear. 
ings. This is a momentous piece of legis. 
lation, one which will affect the lives of al 
our citizens and one in which the rural. 
electric systems have a tremendous stake, 
Why should there be such haste to report 
this legislation without thorough hearings? 

The rural electric systems were given an 
opportunity to testify on the original Cole. 
Hickenlooper bills, but we would like to 
point out that the bill reported to the House 
is an entirely different bill from the one 
originally introduced in the committee. We 
were denied the opportunity to appear and 
give our views on the bill on H. R. 9757 
which has been reported to you. 

The rural electric systems are anxious that 
the civilian atomic-energy program get roll- 
ing but they feel that H. R. 9757 should be 
properly amended to protect the public in. 
terest and make these atomic-energy bene- 
fits available to all the people and not just 
a select few. Attached you will find the 
main objections to the bill. 


We urge the Congress to amend H. R. 
9757 to overcome the objections pointed out 
in this memorandum. The rural-electric 
systems feel that such amendments would 
be in the public interest, especially in en- 
couraging the widest possible use of this 
energy resource to meet the ever-increasing 
need for additional power sources. 


Th farmers of America must not be denied 
the benefits of this great new and promis- 
ing technology. They look to the Congress 
to display the same wisdom it has in pre- 
serving and furthering the REA program and 
to insure that this new power resource be 
considered a part of the public domain and 
be made available to all the people, not just 
a@ select few. 

Sincerely, 
Ctype T. Eis, 
Executive Manager. 





OBJECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION TO H. R. 9757 AND 
S. 3690 REPORTED BY THE JOINT CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


1. Private patents are permitted by the 
proposed amendments. Although the AEC 
can declare a patent affected with the public 
interest and make it available under a patent 
license to interested parties upon payment 
of reasonable royalty fees, we see no assur- 
ance in the bill that private patents could 
not be obtained from research financed pri- 
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marily by Federal funds and also that the 
ount of administrative discretion per- 

nn will not permit the exclusion of some 

interested parties. The proposed amend- 

ments even make it possible to retroactively 

optain a private patent denied under the 

act. 

- apna any amendments which would 
continue compulsory licensing of patents 
and make their usage available to all the 
people on a nonexclusive basis. 

9. The licensing provisions of the pro- 

ed bill are not comprehensive or as well 
geined as those contained in the Federal 
power Act. 

3. No preference is provided for coopera- 
tives and public bedies in obtaining a license 
for nuclear powerplant. The only preference 
contained in the proposed amendments is 
for facilities located in high-cost power areas 
in this country. 

4, No preference is provided for nonprofit 
rural electric systems in obtaining nuclear 
materials as regards availability of these 
materials which are a public resource and 
should be so considered. 

5. No preference in the marketing of 
power from federally financed nuclear power- 
plants is provided for rural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies. 

6. There is no provision in the proposed 
amendments prohibiting the AEC from con- 
tracting for power which will not directly be 
used to meet its needs. The AEC can con- 
continue to contract for power under long- 
term no-risk contracts with the private util- 
ities and force TVA under exchange agree- 
ments to absorb this high-cost power, 
thereby destroying the TVA yardstick. 

Conclusion: The rural electric systems 
support any amendments which would re- 
move their objections to H. R. 9757 and 
§. 3690 as listed above. The rural electric 
systems are strongly opposed to the bill in 
its present form, and without amendments 
which would remove their objections, this 
bill is completely unacceptable to them. 





Two Significant Conferences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker the 
central question of the day is south- 
east Asia. That is where the crisis must 
be faced by the free world. Recently 
two pivotal conferences were held: one 
in Washington and one in New Delhi. 
President Eisenhower and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill met here; Nehru of In- 
dia and Chou En-Lai of Red China met 
halfway around the world. The effect 
of those two conferences will be felt by 
the entire world. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo appraises the 
importance of the two conferences and 
he gives a penetrating analysis that de- 
serves our serious study and considera- 
tion. With the unanimous consent of 
the House, I insert excerpts of his ad- 
dress in the Recorp: 

A few days ago, President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Churchill met in Washing- 
ton. At the same time, half a world away, 

e Minister Nehru and Communist 
China’s Chou En-lai met in New Delhi. The 
two pairs of leaders talked and searched each 
other's minds, and out of their respective 
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conversations came a statement or com- 
munique. 

The coincidence of these two meetings 
points up the great political crisis of our 
The meeting in Washington was between 
the leaders of two western allies whose policy 
of close understanding and cooperation was 
under heavy strain because of differences on 
the problem of Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. 

The meeting in New Delhi was between 
the leaders of the two most populous states 
of Asia and of the world, and their ostensi- 
ble purpose was to build a new bridge of 
understanding between them based on the 
so-called principles of nonaggression and 
noninterference in each other’s affairs. 

In effect, the Washington conversations 
were between two dear cousins determined 
to iron out a family quarrel. On the other 
hand, the New Delhi talks were between two 
neighbors determined to know and respect 
each other better. 

But the fundamental issue involved in 
both these meetings was the peace, freedom, 
and security of Asia. The difference was 
this: In Washington two non-Asian powers 
were trying to reach agreement on what 
should be done in Asia, while in New Delhi 
two Asian countries were trying to reach 
agreement on what they wanted done in their 
own part of the world. 

I said a moment ago that the coincidence 
of these two conferences points up the great 
political crisis of our time. The crisis is not 
only military but psychological. It is psy- 
chological because one of the basic questions 
that must be decided before long is whether 
the will of the free Asian peoples or the will 
of outsiders will ultimately decide the fate 
of Asia. 

I haye no desire to minimize the impor- 
tance of Anglo-American friendship and 
understanding. Neither is it my intention 
to ignore the necessity which compels the 
United States to keep under close coordina- 
tion its separate policies toward Europe and 
Asia in order to avoid dangerous contradic- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that in order to fashion an intelligent 
policy toward southeast Asia, the United 
States must first seek an understanding with 
the free countries of Asia rather than with 
the western powers that have interests in 
Asia. 

If the United States wishes to keep and 
maintain a position of respect and influence 
in southeast Asia, she must lose no time in 
establishing direct ties of understanding and 
cooperation with the free countries of the 
region. 

The American policy in southeast Asia 
continues to be vacillating and uncertain 
because France must be consulted (and 
France has a new Government which de- 
mands to be given a chance), and because 
Britain must be consulted (and Britain 
wants a Locarno-type settlement in south- 
east Asia). 

So the United States is hamstrung by the 
need of consulting its western allies. In 
effect, it has no Asian policy of its own at 
the moment except such as its principal 
allies in NATO are willing to support. 

This is a situation extremely difficult to 
justify. Granted that the United States 
must work closely with its Western European 
allies on all matters requiring common ac- 
tion to counteract or combat the Communist 
menace anywhere in the world. Granted 
further that the preponderance of American 
power as compared to its allies makes it all 
the more necessary for the United States to 
give due consideration to the views and in- 
terests of such allies. It is nevertheless im- 
portant to point out that the purpose and 
nature of the American interest in southeast 
Asia are so radically different from the inter- 
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ests of France and the United Kingdom in 
the region that the formulation of American 
policy must require independent criteria. 

Having no colonial or other imperialist de- 
signs in southeast Asia, why should the 
United States subordinate its southeast Asia 
policy to those of European countries that 
have such designs or interests? Why 
shouldn’t the United States rather for- 
mulate and follow a policy toward southeast 
Asia that is in closer harmony with its own 
history and traditions, and with its desire to 
strengthen the defenses of the free world 
and to put an end to Communist subversion 
and aggression? 

The history and traditions of America are 
built around the principle that all peoples 
have an inalienable right to be free and in- 
dependent. Why should not the United 
States join in a formal declaration to that 
effect, emphasizing that this country would 
be prepared to share its strength and re- 
sources with all peoples who are seeking to 
throw off imperialist domination of whatever 
stripe? Such a declaration would immedi- 
ately change the posture and balance of world 
politics; it would show up the hollow claims 
of the Communists as the champions of free- 
dom and put them on the defensive every- 
where; it would give a chance to the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia and Africa to test the 
sincerity of American policy; it would place 
the European colonial powers under notice 
that they must initiate and pursue a policy 
of liquidating their colonial holdings in order 
to establish free and independent states in 
Asia or risk losing them without American 
support. 

By coddling its Western European allies, 
the United States has come dangerously close 
to a position of being completely isolated 
from a substantial segment of southeast Asia, 
Sure of the friendship and cooperation of but 
the Philippines and Thailand in that entire 
region, the United States has permitted 4 
situation to develop where its motives in the 
region have become suspect in the eyes of 
India, Burma, and Indonesia. 

The time that remains is short, but it is 
perhaps not yet too late. I would reiterate 
the suggestion I have previously made that 
the President of the United States seek a 
conference with the heads of state of all the 
countries of southeast Asia (Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand). That conference should dis- 
cuss, not the formation of a NATO-like de- 
fensive pact for southeast Asia, but a new 
Atlantic charter for the region. 

It is true that we need a southeast Asia 
security pact, but no such pact will be of 
much value unless it is based on certain po- 
litical principles generally accepted by the 
free peoples of the region. 

This is the kind of understanding or decla- 
ration which we need in southeast Asia. It 
is a declaration which would be worthy of 
America, and which the free peoples of south- 
east Asia would accept as an authentic voice 
out of the American past. It would not be 
a pale imitation of the Atlantic Charter, 
which was forged on the anvil of war by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. Rather, it would 
be the new version of that historic docu- 
ment, made more eloquent and timely still 
by the participation of the peoples who are 
most directly concerned, the peoples to whom 
freedom is not a grant, but a right. 

What I am proposing, in effect, is that the 


- United States, without any further delay, 


embark on a program of reconciliation and 
understanding with the free countries of 
southeast Asia. Cutting loose from the 
policy influences of the European powers and 
seeking only the friendship and cooperation 
of the southeast Asian countries, it can go on 
its own great adventure of making friends in 
the region. 

It is often said that America can only nego- 
tiate with the Communist enemy from a po- 
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sition of strength, that is military strength. 
The reason is well known: The Communists 
understand power and they respect force. 
Today, however, the situation in southeast 
Asia is such that sheer physical power may 
not be the decisive factor at the present time. 
For negotiation is only a method of dealing 
with the Communists; the real objective is to 
effect an understanding, a reconciliation be- 
tween the United States and the free states 
of Asia, in order that the latter with Ameri- 
can support may be better able to withstand 
the menace of communism. 

Therefore, while it is necessary that Amer- 
ica should negotiate with the Communists 
from a position of military strength, it is no 
less essential that America should proceed 

‘from a position of moral strength in at- 
tempting to effect an understanding and 
reconciliation with the free states of Asia. 

That strong moral position must be estab- 
lished in a kind of Atlantic Charter for 
southeast Asia which would guarantee, with 
American support, the enjoyment by the 
peoples of the region of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the right 
to national freedom and independence. On 
such a basis American friendship with the 
peoples of Asia would rest solid and firm. 
Fewer divisions and less armaments would be 
needed to make it endure. 

As a Filipino, knowing the real mind and 
heart of America, I have no doubt that by 
this kind of unselfish effort based on sound 
moral principles, the United States will win 
many friends and influence many peoples in 
southeast Asia, including those that today 
appear to have been foolishly attracted by 
the false values and hollow promises of 
communism, 





Farm Surplus Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of the Nation will be glad to 
know that we recently passed the sur- 
plus-property disposal bill—S. 2475— 
which will increase the sale of our sur- 
plus farm commodities to foreign coun- 
tries and help to relieve the depressing 
effect of farm surpluses overhanging the 
farmers’ market. 

The bill authorizes the President to 
use a $1 billion revolving fund over the 
next 3 years to increase the sale of sur- 
plus farm commodities to foreign coun- 
tries, and, when necessary, to accept local 
currencies of other nations, and also to 
barter farm commodities for strategic 
materials needed for the United States. 

This legislation also permits the Presi- 
dent to use $300 million in the 3 years to 
furnish emergency assistance on behalf 
of the needy people of the United States, 
and to the free peoples of other nations, 
in order to meet famine and urgent relief 
requirements. 

Thus, we are trying to dispose of a 
minimum of of $1,300,000,000 or more 
of surplus farm commodities now owned 
and stored by the Government. 

This legislation should greatly increase 
sales and exports of agriculture commod- 
ities to foreign nations. It will help to 
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remove the roadblock of trade between 
the United States and other free nations 
by making it possible to accept their cur- 
rencies during the period when they are 
short of American dollars. We, in turn, 
can use their currency with other nations 
in payment for import good to our coun- 
try or in payment for some of our mili- 
tary operations in foreign countries. 

It further provides that these surplus 
farm products can now be sold on the 
world market, which is some less than 
our export prices, and it should greatly 
help in selling more farm products to the 
nations of the world. 

This practical emergency approach in 
the interest of the farmers is the most 
advanced step yet any Congress has made 
to increase our export and sale of sur- 
plus products abroad. It is bound in 
time to be of great benefit to the farmers, 
as it will reduce our very large surpluses 
of farm products that are costing the 
Government tremendous sums for stor- 
age, and are depressing, here at home, 
farm prices. 





The Charter of the United Nations 
Endangers Our Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
late fall and early spring of 1952-53, a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee investigated American citizens who 
were in the employ of the United Nations. 
Twenty-five of these persons who were 
summoned to testify refused to do so, 
claiming their privilege under the provi- 
sions of the fifth amendment. 

When this fact was communicated to 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, all were removed from 
their service with that organization. 

Twenty-one of these people took an 
appeal to the Administrative Tribunal of 
the United Nations, sitting at Geneva, 
Switzerland. This Tribunal consisted of 
four foreign lawyers. They handed 
down a decision upholding the Secretary- 
General in 9 cases, ordered a rehearing 
on 1 case, and ordered reinstatement of 
11, with monetary awards amounting to 
$170 thousand, and the United Nations 
was ordered to pay the. money, which 
has been or will be done. 





--. The Administrative Tribunal paid no 


attention to the laws or the Constitution 
of this country, and found that the ac- 
tion in dismissing them conflicts with 
the provisions of regulations 1 and 4 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

I have pointed out time and time again 
that all the people of the United States 
have to do if they want to get out of this 
mess, is to pass a resolution rescinding 
the approval of the Charter of the 
United Nations. If that act is passed 
by the Congress and approved by the 
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President we are out of it. We do 
need a Bricker constitutional amend, 
ment. We can act directly, and | have 
cited decision after decision of the gy. 
preme Court of the United States Point. 
ing out that a statute passed Subsequent 
to the approval of a treaty controls, If 
no action is taken a treaty becomes the 
supreme law of the land, but the way jg 
open, and always has been, for direct leg. 
islative action to annul such treaty, 

What will those do who are in contro] 
of the Government? Will they assert 
the sovereign rights of the United States 
or will they, because of the groundless 
fear of Russian bombs, meekly pay this 
outrageous bill and continue right on 
being controlled by this United Nations 
organization? 

We need intelligence and understand. 
ing in everything we do, but on this mat. 
ter we need something more—we need 
courage and the unswerving will to pro. 
tect the United States against all ene. 
mies, foreign and domestic. Will we do 

it? We finally will do it, but it will be 
when we have no appeasers handling our 
affairs. 

The Declaration of Human Rights has 
not been approved by the Senate and 
this universal declaration was approved 
by no one save the United Nations itself, 

Here is a case where a foreign court, 
without counsel for the United States, 
and without considering the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, made its de. 
cision, which deeply affects all the peo- 
ple of the United States. Since we pay 
almost 40 percent of the upkeep of the 
other 64 nations who are members of 
the United Nations, it is obvious that a 
foreign court has assessed damages 
against the United States on the theory 
that the laws of the United Nations gov- 
ern the United States. That is just what 
the one-worlders want. They want to 
override the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and set upa 
supreme organization which will take 
away the sovereign rights of this great 
Republic. 

The summary action of a foreign court 
indicates clearly the danger we are in 
through being a member of an organi- 
zation like the United Nations. Prob- 
ably, and very probably, if we do not 
make appropriations big enough for the 
United Nations to satisfy foreigners, that 
organization will directly assess the 
amount they want against the United 
States, and if that is done, will the United 
States abjectly surrender and squander 
more money for the taxpayers to dig up? 

The administrative tribunal of the 
United Nations is composed of Madam 
Paul Bastid, president; the Lord Crook, 
vice president; Mr Sture Pe ren, vice 
president; Mr, Omar Loutfi, alternate 
member, 

THE AWARDS 

Ruth E. Crawford, staff of Interna- 
tional Childrens Emergency Fund; 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
ment; reinstatement in position; $300 as 

costs, 

Alexander Svenchansky, Radio Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Information; 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
ment and $300 costs. 
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Hope Tisdale Eldridge, Statistical Of- 
fice, Department of Economic Affairs, 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
ment and $300 costs. 
Edna Glaser, Secretariat Library Staff 
member; award, reinstatement with full 
pay and $300 costs. 

AWARDS IN OTHER SEVEN CASES 

Jack S. Harris, $40,000 in lieu of rein- 
statement and $300 costs. 

Julia Older, $27,500 in lieu of reinstate- 
ment and $300 costs. 

Frank C. Bancroft, $12,000 in lieu of 
reinstatement and $300 costs. 

Jane Reed, $10,000 plus retirement 
pension and $300 costs. 

Leon Elveson, $7,000 and costs of $300. 

sidney Glassman, $20,000 in lieu of 
reinstatement and $300 costs. 

Joel Gordon, $6,000 in lieu of rein- 
statement and $300 costs. 

Eugene Wallach, $300 and case re- 
manded for reconsideration, 

The dismissals were upheld in the 
cases of Irving Kaplan, Mary A. Mid- 
dieton, Martin H. Rubin, Helen-Kagen- 
Posner, Sonya J. Sokolow, Celia Saper- 
stein, Alfred J. Vam Tassel, and Mar- 
jorie and Herman Zap. 





Our Best Chance To Survive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion is most fortunate to have among 
its outstanding leaders in the field of 
aviation warfare at this critical peried 
in world history the man whose extraor- 
dinary courage and skill was first evi- 
denced almost 30 years ago in the non- 
stop flight to Paris of the Spirit of St. 
Louis, Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

In the past several years many of us 
have been watching with growing con- 
cern the threat of worldwide conquest 
by Communist Russia and the scientific 
development of atomic weapons. Our 
concern has been for a policy of na- 
tional and civil defense that would best 
prepare us to meet the existing threat. 


General Lindbergh has set forth his 
opinion on this subject in an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. I believe that 
both his analysis of the situation and 
his recommendations should be widely 
known and considered by the responsi- 
ble officials of our Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the complete text of 
General Lindbergh’s article. It follows: 

Our Best CHANCE To SURVIVE 
(By Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, USAFR.) 

In an atomic-missile war, a tremendous 
advantage will be achieved by the nation 
which strikes first and without warning. A 
large number of military objectives can be 
Wiped out, millions of people killed, and all 
important cities destroyed. Unless its mili- 
tary forces are extensively decentralized as 
Well as extraordinarily powerful, the ability 
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of the struck country to counterattack may 
be reduced to a state of ineffectiveness re- 
sulting in submission. 

The hydrogen bomb and the supersonic 
missile have eliminated defensive security 
on the surface of the earth. The most elab- 
orate defensive network we can devise would 
intercept only a fraction of modern enemy 
aircraft launched in a determined attack 
on this country. In the near future, our 
potential enemies will have atomic warheads 
in long-range rockets which travel faster 
than a rifle’s bullet. These we do not know 
how to intercept at all. Atomic bombs can 
also be delivered by submarines, ships, or 
saboteurs, and 1 bomb will erase 1 city. 

To strike without warning is against the 
traditions and policies of the American peo- 
ple. Capitulation is an idea unknown to 
us. The alternative is to maintain strength 
that is as obvious to a potential enemy as 
it is certain to ourselves. If our strength 
is not obvious as well as factual, we may 
delude an enemy into believing he can de- 
stroy us by surprise, and the debacle of 
Pearl Harbor could be repeated on a titanic 
scale. 

We cannot build impregnable defenses; 
but we must maintain an inexpugnable 
means of retaliation—a method of delivering 
our bombs in the event a surprise attack is 
made upon this country, and after we have 
absorbed the first terrific blow. If we manu- 
facture atomic explosives without corre- 
sponding ability to deliver them, regardless 
of enemy action, the very size of our stock- 
pile will encourage a surprise attack against 
us and increase the danger to our cities in- 
stead of adding to their security. 

Suppose we have 100 bases from which to 
launch atomic aircraft, and the locations of 
these bases are known to an enemy whose 
agents travel freely through our country. 
Suppose that enemy has only 500 atomic air- 
craft, Three enemy aircraft could be as- 


‘ signed to destroy each of our bases, with 200 


remaining in reserve. These reserve aircraft 
could be assigned to wipe out other military 
establishments, including, say, 100 cities. 
The attack could be timed to hit every target 
at the same secret moment. Such a situation 
would encourage a dictator to strike, regard- 
less of the size of our stockpile of atomic 
bombs. He will be discouraged only if he be- 
lieves that we will devastate his own coun- 
try even after the most successful blow he 
can deliver against us. 

A study of political and military conditions 
around the world today forces the conclu- 
sions that the survival of America depends 
on armed strength as never before in our 
history, that our weapons must be widely 
decentralized as well as extremely powerful, 
and that if we relax our vigilance even tem- 
porarily our civilization is likely to fall, with 
a@ loss of life that is staggering. 

Mankind has entered another of the his- 
torically recurring periods of catastrophe and 
crisis, this time on a global scale. Our west- 
ern peoples have already sustained major 
wounds from two World Wars. Western 
science, which enabled us to progress to the 
widest and strongest civilization the world 
has ever known, has suddenly created the 
tools to destroy it. These tools have now 
reached the hands of a Soviet Government 
which is ruthless, dictatorial, and antagonis- 
tic. Under such circumstances, it is in- 


evitable that our primary attention be 


shifted from the advantages of progress to 
the essentials of survival. 

As our ancestors have often been before us, 
we are confronted with the fundamental 
proposition that to progress we must sur- 
vive—but amid new and almost inconceivably 
tremendous forces. To cope with these new 
forces and to find methods of controlJing 
them is the most important mission of our 
generation. While economy must be empha- 
sized in every move we make it is no longer 
a@ question of what we can afford on pre- 
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vious standards of life, but of what we must 
do and how we must live in order to exist 
and maintain the independence of our Na- 
tion. We, in our turn, now have an obliga- 
tion to our beliefs, our ideals, and to future 
generations which demands unlimited sacri- 
fice to essential military strength. 

The minimum military strength we can 
afford must give us the unquestioned ability 
to retaliate against any enemy that attacks 
us or our allies. This requires, first of all, 
a fleet in being of the most modern aircraft— 
a fleet able to take the air with atom bombs 
within minutes after an alarm is sounded. 
This fleet must be scattered over hundreds 
of bases, over too many for an enemy to 
paralyze with a single blow. Nothing else 
will give us enough influence to discourage 
ageression. 

Second, it requires research, development, 
and industrial decentralization programs 
that will improve the effectiveness of our 
future weapons and reduce our vulnerability. 
Research and development are absolutely es- 
sential if we are to maintain maximum power 
at minimum cost. We need higher accu- 
racies, faster missiles, smaller launcHing sites, 
and a wider-spread economy. From now on, 
all of our planning should be based on a 
policy of locating important establishments, 
so far as practicable, outside of major target 
areas. 

Third, we must emphasize development of 
the human element in our military forces 
fully as much as we emphasize the develop- 
ment of material elements in these forces. 
In this human element lies an extraordinary 
opportunity to increase our power and re- 
duce our costs; it offers the quickest and 
highest return for money invested in na- 
tional security. Our ingenuity in the use 
of man has not kept pace with our ingenuity 
in the use of the machines man manufac- 
tures. Fleets of atomic aircraft, costing bil- 
lions of dollars, can be operated efficiently 
only by a skilled, satisfied, and experienced 
personnel; yet thousands of expert airmen 
leave the service each year to get better jobs 
in civil life. Economy itself demands that 
in this complicated electromechanistic age 
long years of expensive training should be 
followed by opportunities, pay, and condi- 
tions which encourage people to remain in 
the careers they were trained for. 

Our military problems would be relatively 
simple if we had only to measure our forces 
against those of our potential enemies, and 
to keep in advance of their accomplishments. 
But the American policy of nonaggression 
requires a military position of such magni- 
tude that if our enemies should strike us by 
eurprise, annihilating hundreds of our bases 
and dozens of our cities, we can still exceed 
their power. This means a prodigious Air 
Force, a strong Army, a strong Navy, and 
strong allies. 

It is a formidable task, extending into the 
future as far as we can see, but it is within 
our capabilities. Our objective is the sur- 
vival of western civilization. Our policy 
must be dynamic. There is no longer such 
a thing as adequate defense. As long as a 
dangerous enemy exists, our security will lie 
in the indestructible power to destroy. 





The Lesson of Chestertown 
EXTENSION OF REMARFS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, Have we learned anything 
from Chestertown? 
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On July 16 the press reported 11 dead 
and some thirty-odd injured as a result 
of an explosion that rocked the little 
city of Chestertown, Md., a community 
of 3,140 people. 

The press further reported: 

Mass evacuation chokes roads and bridges 
from eastern shore town. 


Remember Chestertown, 3,140 people, 
explosion in plant employing 275 per- 
sons, roads and bridges choked, wild con- 
fusion, people helpless because transpor- 
tation system is inadequate; what would 
happen if a more extensive explosion oc- 
curred in a large population center? 

Same thing. “Mass evacuation, roads 
and bridges choked, people panicked, ex- 
its blocked, dead-end death.” 

Our present means of evacuation is 
totally inadequate. What can we do? 

One helicopter for every 100 people, 
strategically located and maintained in 
each community, like fire engines, ready 
for immediate use, might well be the 
answer. 





Sport Car Races on SAC Bases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the military appropria- 
tions bill, I discussed the matter of sports 
car races on Strategic Air Command 
bases. 

This matter had been looked into from 
various angles by investigators for the 
Appropriations Committee and by the 
General Accounting Office. 

The GAO report was not available un- 
til after the bill had been presented to 
the House. 

Inasmuch as these races have been the 
subject of magazine and news articles, 
and editorial comment, parts of the GAO 
report should be made available to Con- 
gress and to the public, although the 
question is now moot, inasmuch as the 
Air Force has ordered all but 3 or 4 fu- 
ture races to be canceled. 

In view of that cancellation the GAO 
investigators’ work was cut short but 
even so was sufficiently complete to jus- 
tify the criticism made and to support 
the action taken by the Air Force. 

The introduction and summary of the 
GAO follows: 

Basis For INVESTIGATION 
This investigation was initiated as a re- 
sult of information received from responsible 
sources to the effect that sports car races 
being held from time to time at Air Force 
cases, particularly bases of the Strategic Air 
Command, were a serious disruption to nor- 
mal Air Force business, and provided little, 
if any, benefit from a financial or morale 
standpoint. The program has also been the 
subject of complaint letters from private 
ae and comment in congressional quar- 

SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 

Investigation included a visit by investiga- 
tors to MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, in 
January 1954 while races were being held, 
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development of information from the rec- 
ords at several bases where races previously 
had been held, and a fairly comprehensive 
examination of the records and files on the 
sports car racing program at Headquarters, 
Strategic Air Command. Investigation at 
SAC Headquarters also included interviews 
with Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commanding 
General of SAC, and other Air Force officers 
connected with the program. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The SAC racing program has taken on the 
proportions of a major activity. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 man-hours are expended on 
each race, of which approximately 20,000 
represent regularly scheduled duty time. 

SAC regulations provide for reimburse- 
ment to the Government for the labor costs 
of Government-employed civilians, for serv- 
ices furnished, and for Government-owned 
supplies and materials issued which are not 
returned to base supply in usable condi- 
tion. The SAC regulations are at variance 
with regulations applicable to the Air Force 
generally in that Air Force regulations also 
require reimbursement for labor costs of 
military personnel used on this type of ac- 
tivity. The average labor costs per race for 
military personnel is estimated at $23,000 
for regularly scheduled duty time, and 
$115,000 overall. 

In addition to the cost of military labor, 
one of the major items of cost for which no 
reimbursement is made is the use of mili- 
tary equipment, including aircraft. Up- 
wards of 40 trips by airplane have been 
made between Air Force bases by observer 
groups in connection with the sports car 
racing program, 

There appears to be a strong undercurrent 
of opposition to the racing program among 
Air Force personnel, who feel that regular 
Air Force business operations are seriously 
disrupted by the general preoccupation of 
personnel with sports-car racing. No sub- 
stantial evidence was found that military 
operations are disrupted. 

Information developed in the investiga- 
tion points up a number of legal problems, 
such as the basic legal authority for using 
military installations for sports-car racing, 
and the legal capacity of the custodian of 
the Strategic Air Command airmen’s living 
improvement fund to enter into binding 
agreements with the Sports Car Club of 
America. 

Since the program brings a net return 
of hardly more than $5 or $6 per enlisted 
man per year, it does not appear to be an 
effective means of improving the living con- 
ditions of airmen, particularly in relation 
to the personal sacrifices and disruptions to 
business entailed. 

By orders of USAF headquarters dated 
April 28, 1954, the scheduling of future 
sports-car races on Air Force bases was pro- 
hibited, and races already scheduled, other 
than those for which binding contracts 
existed or for which substantial amounts of 
funds had been expended, were ordered can- 
celed. As of the time this report is written, 
3 races had been canceled, 8 races were al- 
lowed to remain on schedule, and the fate 
of 4 races was still under consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, the report which sup- 
ports the above findings sets out some 
very interesting points. 

RACES BECOME MAJOR ACTIVITY 


It points out the fact that the SAC 
races have become a major activity call- 
ing for a 72-page manual of informa- 
tion on how to plan and conduct them. 
The manual covers layout of course, 
erection of concession stands, latrines, 
bleachers, crowd and traffic control, 
communications, fire fighting, insur- 
ance, publicity, and so forth. 
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Preparations begin three or More 
months in advance, by military person. 
nel at the base, during duty hours, for 
the most part. In one or more instances 
requiring 5 officers and 6 enlisted men 
Surrounding towns are visited—y, 
military transportation—for Publicity 
stories and ticket sales. 

Let the report speak for itself: 

Work details of enlisted men are useq t 
construct ticket booths, latrines, ang food 
and beverage stands, to erect bleachers and 
snow fences (for crowd control), and to clean 
up the base before and after the race, at 
the Offutt race 5 ticket booths were oop. 
structed, 16,000 feet of snow fence wey 
erected, 14 outdoor latrines were built, 9 con. 
cessionaire stands were constructed, and bor. 
rowed bleacher seats for 25,000 persons were 
secured, erected, dismantled, stacked, ang 
returned, 

Base communications personnel instal) 
temporary telephones in race committe 
headquarters, and provide race day telephone 
service to the judges’ stand, to positions 
around the track, and to the press box. At 
Offutt these services include the installation 
of switchboard facilities at the judges stang 
which were connected with telephones in the 
pits, at the starter’s position, and at various 
points around the track. Approximately 1) 
miles of wire were used in making this 
installation. 

Starting several months before the race 
day with a nucleus of key race committee 
personnel working on a spare-time basis, pre- 
race activity increases as the date of the race 
draws near. Three weeks prior to the race 
10 or 15 persons are devoting almost all 
their duty time to it, with perhaps several 
hundred working part time. On the day be- 
fore the race, the day of the race, and the day 
following, several hundred officers and en- 
listed men are working full time on the 
project. One commanding officer estimated 
that over 1,100 enlisted men and 72 officers 
were actively utilized in putting on the race 
at his base. 


The racing event calls for the use of 
airfield runways, the erection of barri- 
cades and markers requiring the fields 
to be closed for 2 or 3 days prior to the 
run, and, of course, the day of the race. 
Frequently this calls for the transfer of 
activities to other nearby bases, such as 
it did at MacDill where operations had 
to be transferred to Tampa Municipal 
Airport—contact being kept by shuttle 
bus, 

MILITARY MANPOWER REQUIRED 

Crowd control requires many airmen. 
At Offutt it is reported that this phase of 
the race alone called for 10,000 airman 
hours. . 

The report states: 

No records have been maintained of mili- 
tary man-hours spent on sports car racing. 


However, estimates have been made 
which show that at Turner Air Force 
Base 18,962 duty hours were expended. 
The comptroller at Offutt, 1953, esti- 
mated 117,239 man-hours were used— 
duty and nonduty. The average man- 
hours is in the neighborhood of 100,000 
at a conservative estimate of $1.15 per 
hour—or $115,000 per race which far 
exceeds even the gross sales. 

The GAO report shows that there is 4 
great direct and indirect cost to the tax- 
payers, little of which is accounted for. 

Although Air Force regulations re- 
quired reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for the cost of duty hour activities 
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1954 
in events like this; here is what the GAO 


report says: 
COST TO TAXPAYER 
The original SAC regulation on reimburse- 
t to the Government for costs incurred 


m connection with sports car racing pro- 
yided that reimbursements would be made 
“cor any military labor utilized during regu- 
arly scheduled duty hours, and for any ma- 


yrial furnished by the Government.” 


The regulations went on to say that 
material used during the event and re- 
turned in undamaged condition would 
pot require reimbursement. : 

It soon became apparent that reim- 
pursement for military labor would prob- 
ably turn a race profit into a deficit, and 
this part of the regulation was never en- 
forced. On April 28, 1953, after three 
SAC races had been run, the regulation 
was changed to provide for reimburse- 
ment to the Government “for labor util- 
jzed on work projects during regularly 
scheduled duty hours.” The effect of 
this change was to limit reimbursement 
for military labor to that used on normal 
base maintenance type construction and 
repair work. This type of labor has been 
handled by. the services as a “costed” 
item for many years. 

On June 24, 1953, shortly before the 
first Offutt race, and while the local Air 
Force auditor was pressing for some sort 
of recordkeeping on military labor being 
utilized in the forthcoming Offutt race, 
the regulation was again changed to pro- 
vide that reimbursement should be made 
to the Government “for civilian employee 
labor utilized on work projects.” The 
revised regulation went on to say that 
‘neither reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for military labor utilized nor the 
keeping of records thereof is required.” 
The effect of this change was to exempt 
military labor from reimbursement and 
to set up a new category of reimburse- 
ment, namely, civilian labor, which had 
not been mentioned in the prior regula- 
tions and which is not used to any con- 
siderable extent on the sports car races. 

HOW LOSS TURNED TO PROFIT 


Particular attention is called to the 
GAO statement: 

It soon became apparent that reimburse- 
ment for military labor would probably turn 
& race profit into a loss, and this part of the 
Tegulation was never enforced. 


The report also shows that, although 
regulations require reimbursement to the 
Government for civilian labor used, in all 
except three, there is no record of reim- 
bursement, although it is quite obvious 
that civilian employees were engaged in 
these activities—in administration, su- 
pervisory, and secretarial work. 

Although the Air Force claimed that 
the duty time was made up by overtime, 
GAO could not find evidence of that, 
even though it is a known fact that many 
who were assigned to race duty were 
given leaves or passes with pay. 

LITTLE REIMBURSEMENT 


Very little reimbursement was made 
for material, such as lumber, canvas, 
wire, film, oil and gas, and so forth, and 
countless other items, which, although 
small in themselves, eventually run into 
surprising figures. 

No reimbursement is made for use of 
military vehicles, including planes or the 
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fuel and oil used therein. Neither is 
there for communication equipment 
such as telephones and radio, nor office 
equipment, tools, and thé like. 

At Offutt, for instance, reported cost 
of Government transportation furnished 
shows that 5-ton tractors were driven 
1,886 miles, buses 1,487 miles, and pas- 
senger sedans 2,618 miles. The reim- 
bursement? It was $86.90 for gasoline 
and $1.70 for oil. 


However, the GAO reports points out 
the largest equipment item for which 
there has been no reimbursement is that 
of plane used by “observer group” who 
travel under “temporary duty travel or- 
ders.” No per diem was authorized, but 
all other pay and allowances were 
received. 

OPPOSITION IN AIR FORCE 


As to the attitude of Air Force per- 
sonnel, the report shows: 


There appears to be a strong undercurrent 
of opposition to this racing program among 
Air Force personnel, 


Phone calls which I have received and 
letters sent to me are convincing proof 
that this is an understatement. 

But let us proceed with the report: 

This undercurrent has reached such pro- 
portions that many officers have gone out of 
their way to voluntarily express their feel- 
ings to GAO representatives during the 
course of personal and officia! conversations. 
The consensus of the feelings of these officers 
seems to be that regular Air Force business 
is seriously disrupted by the general preoc- 
cupation of personnel at administrative and 
supervisory echelons with the additional re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them incident to 
the sports car races. Two officers told the 
investigators that they had successfully ob- 
jected to having military personnel under 
their jurisdiction detailed to racing duties 
on the grounds that their official workloads 
would not permit the diversion. The infer- 
ence seemed to be that they had taken this 
stand at some risk to their Air Force careers 
because it would be interpreted as a failure 
to support command policy. 


MILITARY ACTIVITIES INTERFERED WITH 


GAO representatives making an inspec- 
tion of supply operations at MacDill Air 
Force Base at the time of the January 1954 
race found supply office records in a chaotic 
condition and the supply division in the 
process of extensive overhaul. Labor crews, 
working on special detail from the Warner- 
Robins air materiel area, were at work pack- 
ing and crating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of excess property that had 
been generated at the base, apparently due 
to failure to maintain the necessary paper- 
work controls over inventories. Neverthe- 
less, On the day following the MacDill races, 
22 airmen assigned to the base supply office 
were away from their jobs working on a 
cleanup detail. 

In another incident, a representative of 
the GAO, making arrangements to visit an 
Air Force base to observe supply operations, 
was requested by the base command to defer 
the visit until the following week because 


the base was engrossed in getting ready for 


@ sports-car race. 

The foregoing incidents are typical of the 
hundreds of disruptions, large and small, 
that necessarily entail from an operation as 
extensive as the sports-car races. The cost 
or damage resulting from these disruptions 
would probably bear no relationship to the 
value of the man-hours involved. A. few 
hours of neglect in maintaining supply rec- 
ords can result in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars lost to the Government, 





SERVICES VOLUNTEERED? 


The Air Force has stated that most, 
if not all, of the services rendered were 
voluntary. My mail reflects an entirely 
opposite view. 

The GAO did not go into this phase of 
the races. However, their report does 
show that at MacDill orders were actu- 
ally cut detailing officers and men to 
specific duties in connection with the 
race. This, according to General LeMay, 
was a deviation from Air Force policy, 
yet the Air Force holds that any injury 
received by military personnel during 
any of these events will be considered 
in line of duty. 

Although the Air Force also claimed 
that. contrary to information given me, 
leaves and passes were not canceled for 
a period of time before and after the 
races, I have in my file a cut order 
which did cancel leaves and passes for 
several days before and after the races. 

The report goes into some detail as to 
the purpose for which expenditures are 
made, but quite naturally does not raise 
the question of the attitude of the other 
military personnel who are on duty on 
the bases where funds cannot be so 
raised and so used. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 
The report does show that “repeat 


performances are not financially suc- 
cessful” and concludes that the races are 


not financial successes. The report 
states: 
First Second 
race Trace 
Turner Air Force Base..... $47,764 $3,964 


MacDill Air Force Base_._.. 30,746 23,393 
Bergstrom Air Force Base... 24,337 8,315 


Even if the level of return, which has 
averaged about $28,000 per race up to the 
present time, could be sustained, it is doubt- 
ful that the racing program can be regarded 
as a financial success. This return probably 
represents not more than $5 or $6 per en- 
listed man a year, a small sum indeed in re- 
lation to the effort and personal sacrifice in- 
volved on the part of the officers and men 
in putting on a race, and a drop in the bucket 
in relation to the overall annual cost to 
the Government of providing for the housing 
and welfare of the personnel at any given 
base. 

EFFECT ON MORALE 

While effect on morale was not within 
the specific orbit of their investigation, 
the GAO report says: 

Also for consideration, of course, Is the ef- 
fectiveness of the program from the stand- 
point of morale. SAC Headquarters has 
taken the position that apart from the ma- 
terial benefits derived from the program, & 
direct morale benefit accrues from airman 
participation in this type of program. 
Against this intangible benefit there would 
have to be offset the equally intangible 
adverse effect on morale of those personnel 
who do not find the races interesting and 
whose participation is on something less than 
a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have previously 
stated, I have no objection to sport car 
races,assuch. However, the use of Gov- 
ernment property at the expense of the 
taxpayer is something to which I do ob- 
ject. I would be derelict in my duty if I 
did not. It is my purpose to get the 
greatest amount of defense possible for 
the lowest possible number of dollars. 
Dollars spent for these races are not 
available for defense. 
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Personally, I feel that the decision of 
the Air Force was a proper decision— 
made upon full consideration of all facts, 
and that such decision, leaving out some 
rather complex legal questions, is fully 
justified by the report of the GAO and 
that of our committee investigators. 





Fort Monmouth Rated Tops in United 
States by Local Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the authority granted me by the 
House, I am pleased to include with my 
brief remarks a statement issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Eatontown, 
N. J., regarding that community’s rela- 
tionship with the United States Signal 
Corps stationed at Fort Monmouth, close 
by Eatontown. 

During the recent hearings conducted 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations at Fort Monmouth this 
community received a great deal of pub- 
licity which caused a mixed reaction 
among the residents. The situation be- 
came so tense that the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Eaton- 
town under the able leadership of its 
president, Mr. Karl F. Wihtol, instigated 
a review of the community’s relationship 
with Fort Monmouth and the personnel 
stationed there. It was felt that some- 
thing should be done to restore the 
morale and spirit of that Army post and 
the overall good-neighborly feeling be- 
tween the post and the community which 
the chamber of commerce felt had been 
impaired since the hearings were held. 
This action of the Eatontown Chamber 
of Commerce was well received and the 
simple, straight-forward language of the 
report it rendered is impressive; it has 
created a much better atmosphere in 
the whole community. I take consider- 
able pride in noting this splendid spirit 
of cooperation which is evidenced by 
these fine people that I have the honor 
to represent. 

The residents of this area are good 
Americans who hate communism and its 
godless ideology, and I am confident that 
their devotion to their country and to 
the principles of liberty and freedom 
which our Republic stands for will re- 
vive that patriotic spirit which has al- 
ways been characteristic of this com- 
munity. The above-mentioned follows: 
Fort MoONMovuTH RaTep Tops IN UNITED 

States py Loca, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The board of directors of the Eatontown 
Chamber of Commerce heard and studied 
the report of a special committee of the 
chamber who have been at work for the past 
4 months reviewing the community’s re- 
lationship with Fort Monmouth, the Signal 
Corps, and its mass of military personnel 
and civilian employees. The president of 
the chamber, Mr. Karl F. Wihtol, summa- 
rizes the community's report as follows: 
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1. Throughout the county, and especially 
in the boroughs adjoining one of the largest 
military and scientific establishments, 
namely, Fort Monmouth, it was found that 
the community in general and its surround- 
ings are free of gambling joints and other 
vice establishments that could or might 
have existed, and that are often found near 
military establishments, especially in time 
of war. 

2. It was found that both permanent and 
summer residents are proud of the Fort 
Monmouth personnel. Praises of the high- 
est caliber are abundant regarding the per- 
sonnel assigned to the fort. 

3. The committee found that the cooper- 
ation existing between the military and lo- 
cal civilian authorities is excellent, and that 
an open-door policy exists between the mil- 
itary and civilian law enforcement groups. 

4. Because of the high caliber of scien- 
tific work being accomplished in the elec- 
tronics field, Monmouth County as a whole 
has become a community of the highest type 
of American citizens. The county has be- 
come famous not because of the unfavorable 
publicity caused by the recent hearings, but 
because the finest types of citizens have 
become residents of this community. 

5. The Signal Corps officials feel the same 
toward officials of the community, its busi- 
ness people, and its citizens. The Army and 
New Jersey have established an amicable 
relationship. 

The chamber of commerce directors gave a 
full vote of thanks to the committee, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. Peter Edwardsen, and 
the president of the chamber. 


Karl F. Wihtol, President; Charles L. 
Carroll, Vice President; Patrick Wil- 
liams, Treasurer; Michael J. Ricci- 
ardi; Anthony Scheri; Carley Gara- 
folo; James Frangella; John W. Ous- 
terman; Hervey Keator; Herbert Zim- 
merman, Board of Directors. 





A GI Student Expresses Gratitude for 
Privileges and Opportunities Afforded 
Him as an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to hear from Mr. Michael An- 
zilotti, of 505 East 184th Street, Bronx, 
N. Y., with regard to the student-aid 
program made possible by the GI bill of 
rights. Mr. Anzilotti has just returned 
from Europe, where he is studying medi- 
cine at Bologna under this program. 
His enthusiastic account of his first year 
there and his gratitude for the benefits 
he has received from this experience are 
set forth in his letter to me dated July 
13, 1954, as follows: 

Bronx, N. Y., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. Cuaries A. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Buckuier: I have just returned 
from Europe and I am happy to say that I 
have had a very successful year at the 
medical school at Bologna. A good deal of 
my success, in no small measure, is due to 
the American way of life, that is, those 
American ideals and traditions that have 
made it possible for me as a veteran to 
qualify for the GI bill of rights which has 
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been granted to me through your interven, 
tion in August of 1953. I have found that 
attending the university so many miles we 
from home, without financial worries, ).. 
been very stimulating and made me a much 
better student. 

The nredical school in Bologna is terrific 
and already we have tasted bateriology, bio. 
chemistry, osteology, myoloy, splanchnology 
pathology, and physiology. All the examina, 
tions are oral, not written, and this has the 
effect to make us study and learn the ma- 
terial more intensely to be able to present 
it in as fluent a.manner as the Professors 
would have us. 

The American students, in my year in 
particular, are making a tremendous shoy. 
ing and it has been said that the class of 
November 1953 is one of the best American 
classes to hit Bologna. The students {or 
the most part are eager, industrious, ang 
conscientious. They take to medicine lik 
a duck to water. To us medicine is like a 
jealous woman. She demands all our time 
and only hesitatingly does she let us out 
for a night with the boys, an occasional 
poker game or a night at the theater. Even 
with this fault, though, she’s a lovely lady, 
gracious, inspiring, cordial, and friendly ang 
has many American students as admirers, 

I hope this little letter has given you an 
idea of what the school and life at Bologns 
is like. More than this, however, I want 
to thank you once again for doing what you 
have done for me, for making it possible for 
me to receive the GI bill of rights. 

If there is anything I can do for you,! 
shall be most happy to be of service if tt 
is within my power. I will return to Europe 
in October to continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL ANZILOTTI. 





Hands Off the Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include therein an article from the New 
Republic, under date of May 21, 1924, 
by Felix’ Frankfurter, now Justice of 
the Supreme Court, entitled “Hands Of 
the Investigations.” 


I believe this magazine article written 
by Justice Frankfurter more than 30 
years ago will be of especial interest to 
all Members of Congress, as well as to 
the general public, in view of the contro- 
versy which is now going on relative to 
congressional investigations: 

Hands OFF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
(By Felix Frankfurter) 


So grave were the first disclosures made 
by the Walsh and Wheeler investigations 
that the immediate response of the country 
was profound humiliation. Only the re- 
cently disavowed organ of the Republican 
National Committee ventured brazenly to at- 
tack the exposers and minimize the exposure. 
But, as the effect of the impact of these 
disclosures wore off, partly because of the 
very extent of the revelations, public pre 
occupation with private worries and bewil- 
derment over the variety of complicated |s- 
sues were exploited by various powerful 
forces, from a variety of motives ranging 
from the lowest to moral confusion, all with 
a view to discrediting investigation and ar- 
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westing its further progress. The gathering 
‘orces against the investigations and the in- 
jon eators reached their culminating rein- 


omen! in the support of a President who, 
waile professing @ desire to vindicate the 


jaw, assumes that law and order are bounded 
py the Penal Code, and helped to create an 
nere in which necessary investigation 


Os 
nr aa thrive. The President’s lead was 
promptly followed by such guardians of the 


sublic interest as Judge Gary. The most 
disheartening experience of the Ballinger in- 
vestigation repeats itself: The condemnation 
of the most powerful is reserved for the ex- 

ers and not for the exposed. 

Emboldened by the successful offensive 
against the pending investigations in Wash- 
jngton, various suggestions are afloat with 
a view to curbing future Walsh and Wheeler 
investigations. Professing, of course, that 
wrongdoing, impropriety, and unwholesome 
standards in public life should be exposed, 
critics, who have nothing to say for the 
astounding corruption and corrupting soil 
which have been brought to light, seek to 
divert attention and shackle the future by 
suggesting restrictions in the procedure of 
future congressional investigations. Not 
only do’ members of the bar thus propose 
to hamper a power which has been exercised 
since 1789, but even one of our financiers, 
who is a self-appointed mentor for all our 
national ills, urges curbs upon Congress 
drawn from his deep study of comparative 
parliamentary procedure. 

A proper judgment of the Walsh and 
Wheeler investigations involves a considera- 
tion of (1) the situation which confronted 
them, (2) their accomplishments, (3) their 
alleged abuses. Only after such considera- 
tion @an we properly assess (4) the perti- 
nence of any formal change in the procedure 
of congressional investigation. 

(1) Situation confronting Walsh and 
Wheeler: When the Harding administration 
began—in fact preceding it—the air was 
full of indications of the sinister influences 
that were to prevail and were prevailing 
in the conduct of some of the vital de- 
partments of the Government. Around Fall 
and Daugherty suspicions steadily clus- 
tered. Washington was thick with talk, and 
not the talk of irresponsibles. As time went 
on the intimations became more and more 
outspoken; but every influence of authority, 
of powerful social connections, of the press, 
the whole milieu of officialdom in Wash- 
ington was on the side of those in power 
and against disclosure and truthtelling. 
More than that, when things could no longer 
be stemmed and an investigation of Daugh- 
erty’s administration was entered upon by 
a House committee, the forces of wrong- 
doing rendered such an investigation abor- 
tive and futile, and thereby served to dis- 
credit further accusations and their inves- 
tigation. 

For nearly 2 years the efforts to uncover 
wrongdoing in the disposal of our public 
domain were hampered by every conceivable 
obstruction on the part of those in office and 
those influential out of office; involving 
members of the President’s official entourage, 
and including perjury before a Senate com- 
mittee on the part of one of the closest 
friends of the late President and one on close 
terms with the present Executive. The vast 
investigatorial agencies of the Government 
hot only failed to cooperate with the efforts 
to unearth wrongdoing; they positively 
sought to frustrate congressional activity. 

Governmental machinery, prestige, wealth, 
agencies of publicity—all were for covering 
up things. No one who has not had some 
experience of the power the Government can 
exert is able to realize the tremendous pres- 
sure against which Walsh and Wheeler were 
contending. Both the hostile resources and 
the inertia which they had to overcome were 
incredible. The odds which they thus en- 
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countered must be felt and not merely in- 
tellectually admitted and lightly dismissed. 

(2) Accomplishments of Walsh and 
Wheeler: These are beyond question: the 
bills filed by the Government against the 
Sinclair and Doheny leases are based upon 
the findings of the Walsh committee, namely, 
corruption and conspiracy rendered possible 
through Secretary Fall’s corruption and Sec- 
retary Denby’s guileless incompetence; the 
disgrace of, and pending grand jury inquiry 
into, a recent member of the Cabinet—Fal); 
the resignation of another member through 
incompetence—Denby, the dismissal of a 
third member—the Attorney General—be- 
cause of an enveloping, malodorous atmos- 
phere. 

It is safe to say that never in the history 
of this country have congressional investiga- 
tions had to contend with such powerful 
odds, never have they so quickly revealed 
wrongdoing, incompetence, and low public 
standards on such a wide scale, and never 
have such investigations resulted so effec- 
tively in compelling correction through the 
dismissal of derelict officials. All this, it 
must be remembered again and again, was 
done by Congress against obstructing execu- 
tive departments and, to put it miidly, un- 
assisted by a President, who, unlike Roose- 
velt, is not a crusader against wrongdoing. 

(3) Alleged abuses: One would like to have 
a bill of particulars of these alleged abuses. 
Objection is frequently taken against ir- 
relevant, unfair, and unsubstantial charges 
and to the character of some of the witnesses. 
It is not easy to be patient with such an 
attitude. What were the irrelevant charges 
before the Walsh committee, and what were 
the improprieties in pursuing those charges? 
Certainly Senator Walsh has established all 
the charges surrounding the oil leases up 
to the hilt. Objections are made to the 
testimony centering around alleged pre- 
nomination and preelection affairs in 1920. 
Surely it was relevant to ascertain whether 
interests were on the lookout to put into 
the Department of the Interior a man who, 
honestly or dishonestly, held one attitude 
rather than another toward our natural 
resources. Necessarily much of this was 
hearsay and_ gossip. Nevertheless there 
emerged definitely the fact that Hamon 
spent a huge sum of money for campaign 
purposes. If these aren’t “leads” properly to 
be pursued, then we had better frankly ad- 
mit that the power of congressional investi- 
gation is a sham, and not an effective instru- 
ment for ventilating issues for the informa- 
tion of Congress and of the public. 

What are the specific objections to be 
made against the hearings conducted by 
Senator WHEELER? Of course, the character 
of the witnesses in many instances was dis- 
reputable. It is of the essence of the whole 
Daugherty affair that the Attorney General 
of the United States was involved in ques- 
tionable association with disreputable char- 
acters. It is naively suggested as to these 
individuals, that they are not competent 
witnesses. But they are exhibits. But in 
order to be exhibits, they had to be wit- 
nesses. This is the kind of hair-splitting 
that has for decades been attacked as a dis- 
grace to American criminal procedure. In 
suggesting that WHEELER’s witnesses were 
not competent witnesses but merely ex- 
hibits, perhaps all that was intended was 
that Senator Wheeler should have preceded 
the calling of each one of his disreputable 


witnesses by a speech stating that they were 


disreputable. Surely this is a naive sug- 
gestion. It is difficult, at best, to get wit- 
nesses to talk. This criticism is familiar to 
everyone who has ever had anything to do 
with criminal prosecutions, namely, an at- 
tempt to divert attention from the miscon- 
duct of the defendant to the character of 
the witnesses against him. Of course the 
character of a witness is a relevant item. 
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As to Daugherty, it was a damning item. But 
the testimony of such people is not at all 
incompetent, and their character, as the 
New York World pointed out in an edito- 
rial on April 24, may be conclusive testimony 
on the issue of the fitness of a man to be 
Attorney General of the United States. If 
by the witnesses which Senator Wheeler pro- 
duced he was able to furnish a living dem- 
onstration of' the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in and around the Attorney General 
of the United States, how possibly could 
that conclusion have been demonstrated ex- 
cept in the way in which Senator Wheeler 
demonstrated it? Eminent lawyers might 
have done it a little differently—but the 
chances are very strong that they wouldn't 
have done it at all. It requires pertinacity 
and high indifference to the winds that 
blow to drive through the obstacles which 
faced Senator Wheeler. The performance of 
such a man in such a situation cannot be 
finely weighed, by a distant onlooker after 
the event, on an apothecary’s scale. We 
have clear indications as to how a better 
lawyer than Senator Wheeler would have 
dealt with the situation. The indications 
are furnished by the attitude of Senator 
Pepper; they are furnished by the supine 
silence of the bar before Senator Wheeler 
began, for from the time of his appoint- 
ment as Attorney General lawyers widely 
knew Daugherty’s unfitness for the post; 
they are revealed in the criticisms by the bar 
not of Daugherty but of his exposer, after 
the first flicker of indignation over the dis- 
closures had subsided. 

(4) Revision of procedure of congressional 
investigations: Nothing in the experience of 
the Walsh and Wheeler investigations reveals 
the need of changing tie process or confininy 
the limits of congressional investigations. 
The proper scope and methods of procedure 
appropriate to congressional investigations 
depend on the conception of the part they 
play in enabling Congress to discharge its 
basic duties. This has been nowhere better 
expressed than by Woodrow Wilson in his 
Congressional Government: 

“It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the voice, 
and to embody the wisdom and will of its 
constituents. Unless Congress have and use 
every means of acquainting itself with the 
acts and the disposition of the administra- 
tive agents of the Government, the country 
must be helpless to learn how it is being 
served; and unless Congress both scrutinize 
these things and sift them by every form of 
discussion, the country must remain in em- 
barrassing, crippling ignorance of the very 
affairs which it is most important that it 
should understand and direct. The inform- 
ing function of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function.” 

Undoubtedly, the names of people who 
have done nothing criminal or wrong, or 
nothing even offending taste perhaps, have 
been mentioned in connection with these 
investigations. A number of such instances 
appeared in connection with Ned McLean's 
name. All those references are pertinent in 
showing the ramifications of McLean's influ- 
ence in official Washington. Also, the names 
of counsel were mentioned who have had 
dealings with the Department of Justice 
which were wholly proper. But where so 
much that the Department of Justice was 
doing under Daugherty was not innocent, 
it is highly important that even inno- 
cent transactions in the general field of 
fraud and suspicion be explain@éd in order to 
separate the sheep from the goats. The 
question is not whether people's feelings here 
and there may be hurt, or names dragged 
through the mud, as it is called. The real 
issue is whether the danger of abuses and 
the actual harm done are so clear and sub- 
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stantial that the grave risks of fettering free 
congression! inquiry are to be incurred by 
artificial and technical limitations upon in- 
quiry. Any quantitative and qualitative 
judgment of what Walsh and Wheeler were 
up against, what they pruduced and how 
they produced it, leaves the experienced and 
disinterested mind, duly regardful of the in- 
vestigating duties of Congress, wholly with- 
out justification for changing congressional 
procedure. 

It must be remembered that our rules of 
evidence are but tools for ascertaining the 
truth, and that these tools vary with the 
nature of the issues and the nature of the 
tribunal seeking facts. Specifically, the sys- 
tem of rules of evidence used in trials before 
juries “are mainly aimed at guarding the 
jury from the overweening effect of certain 
kinds of evidence.” That system, as pointed 
out by Wigmore, “is not applicable by his- 
torical precedent, or by sound practical pol- 
icy” to “inquiries of fact determinable by 
administrative tribunals.” Still less is it 
applicable to inquiries by congressional 
committees. Of course the essential decen- 
cies must be observed, namely, opportunity 
for cross-examination must be afforded to 
those who are investigated or to those rep- 
resenting issues under investigation. 
Despite Daugherty’s statement to the con- 
trary, that opportunity has been scrupu- 
lously given by the Brookhart committee. 

It must be remembered that in various 
fields there is no legal protection against 
harm due to unfettered speech. The only 
safeguards are those secured by social and 
moral pressure. Thus the immunities en- 
joyed by judges and legislators for anything 
said by them as judges and legislators are 
founded on deep experience. So also, the 
abuses of the printing press are not sought 
to be corrected by legal restriction or cen- 
sorship in advance because the remedy is 
worse than the disease. For the same reason, 
congressional inquiry ought not to be fet- 
tered by advance rigidities, because in the 
light of experience there can be no reason- 
able doubt that such curtailment would 
make effective investigation almost impos- 
sible. 

Our criminal procedure has been con- 
stantly under fire by the legal profession 
from Chief Justice Taft down because of its 
self-defeating technicalities. In a report to 
the American Bar Association, vigorous de- 
mand has recently been made for the lib- 
eralization of rules of evidence and proced- 
ure in criminal cases. Taken in connection 
with the proposal to curb the investigat- 
ing powers of Congress, what is urged, in 
effect, is that we abandon the technical limi- 
tations which have been established to pro- 
tect men from being sent to jail too readily, 
but introduce them into a field where they 
have never been resorted to and where they 
are wholly out of place, namely, in the ex- 
ercise of the informing function of Con- 
gress. 

A good deal must be left to the standards 
which Congress imposes upon itself and its 
committees; a good deal must be left to the 
duty of newspapers to report fairly and not 
sensationally, and to interpret wisely; a good 
deal must be left to the good sense of people. 

In conclusion, there is no substantial basis 
for criticism of the investigations conducted 
by Senator Walsh and Senator Wheeler. 
Whatever inconveniences may have resulted 
are inseparable incidents of an essential ex- 
ertion of governmental power, and to talk 
about these incidents is to defiect attention 
from wrongdoing and its sources. 

The procedure of congressional investiga- 
tion should remain as it is. No limitations 
should be imposed by congressional legisla- 
tion or standing rules. The power of inves- 
tigation should be left untrammeled, and 
the methods and forms of each investiga- 
tion should be left for determination of 
Congress and its committees, as each sit- 
uation arises. The safeguards against abuse 
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and folly are to be looked for tm the forces 
of responsibility which are operating from 
within Congress, and are generated from 
without. 





Lawyers’ Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent I would like to extend my 
remarks to include the Report of Com- 
mittee on Lawyers’ Retirement Benefits, 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association. 
This report is of considerable interest to 
members of the legal profession gener- 
ally. Mr. William R. Spofford, chair- 
man of the committee, deserves great 
credit for his efforts in bringing about 
the adoption of the resolution by the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, favoring 
the system of retirement benefits em- 
bodied in H. R. 10 and H. R. 11: 

ReEporRT OF COMMITTEE ON LAWYERS’ 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


JuLy 8, 1954. 
To the CHANCELLOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 
ASSOCIATION : 

High income-tax rates make it difficult, if 
not impossible for the average lawyer to 
provide adequately for old age out of savings 
available to him after the payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes. The income-tax exemp- 
tion allowed for contributions to employee 
pension plans is not available to the major- 
ity of lawyers, for whom an employee status 
does not obtain. This discrimination in the 
law has directed attention to the need of a 
plan under which professional groups and 
other self-employed persons may be accorded 
similar favorable tax treatment with respect 
to savings set aside and earmarked for re- 
tirement. The development of such a plan 
has occupied the thoughts and deliberations 
of your committee over the past several years 
and was the subject of a prior report which 
was published in the Legal Intelligencer on 
June 2, 1952. 

At the present time there is pending in the 
Congress such a plan, which is embodied in 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill (H. R. 10 and 11, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 1953). This bill has received 
the active support of the American Bar As- 
sociation, but due to the press of other busi- 
ness will probably not be brought up for 
adoption at the present session of Congress. 


This plan would allow lawyers and other 
self-employed a tax deduction of up to 10 
percent of their annual net income (subject 
to a maximum deduction of $7,500 per year), 
if paid into a restricted retirement trust fund 
administered by a bank, or as insurance 
premiums for a restricted retirement annuity 
contract. Retirement benefits, in propor- 
tion to individual contributions, thus would 
be provided, to become available at age 65. 
Withdrawal in the interim would be re- 
stricted to cases of disability, and until the 
benefits were paid all income on the amounts 
so invested would be free of tax. This ar- 
rangement closely parallels the principles 
embodied in section 165 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which, in its present form, applies 
only to plans set up by employers. 

It is important to note that under the 
proposed legislation, saving for retirement by 
lawyers is optional. The choice to partic- 
ipate, once made, does not constitute an 
annual obligation. The option is an annual 
one, to be exercised, or not, at the end of 
each taxable year. The only restriction is 
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that a contribution once made, may 
withdrawn except in case of disabilit 
to attaining age 65. The amount of 
ment benefits available to the lawyer at r 
tirement will, of course, depend upon me 
amount which has been contributed by him 

It may be worth noting, in Passing, that 
a lawyer who would be able to set aside 
$7,500 per year for 20 years would obtain 
about $900 per month beginning at age ¢5 

In general, the attempt and Purpose of 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill is to afforg self. 
employed persons the same benefits under 
the Federal income-tax law already avail. 
able to officers and employees of corpora, 
tions. This is so clearly to the advantage 
of lawyers generally that your COMmittes 
are unanimous in recommending to the 
members of the Philadelphia Bar Associa. 
tion that the adoption of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill by the Congress be endorsed by the a 
sociation and that your committee be aus 
thorized to collaborate with the American 
Bar Association and other interested organj. 
zations in supporting this legislation, 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill is not special leg. 
islation for the benefit of lawyers. It ba 
bill for all self-employed persons. 


Your committee do not represent that the 
details of the Jenkins-Keogh bill are in aj 
respects perfect. The general principles of 
the bill, however, are believed to be sound 
and the sooner they are enacted into lay 
the sooner will their benefits become avail. 
able. Additional refinements can come later, 
if and when experience shows them to be 
desirable. 


In the opinion of your committee, the 
need for this legislation is entirely sepa. 
rate and unaffected by any action by the 
Congress in expanding the social-security 
system to include lawyers. While we con- 
sider that the pending extension of com- 
pulsory social-security coverage to include 
self-employed professional groups is desir- 
able, the point which your committee wishes 
to emphasize is that the inclusion of lawyers 
and other professional groups under social 
security will not in any way eliminate the 
need for the Jenkins-Keogh bill. The latter 
is designed to provide an opportunity to self- 
employed professionals, by dint of savings 
laid aside during years of maximum pro- 
ductivity, to provide retirement benefits rea- 
sonably commensurate with their old-age 
needs. Under present pension plans set up 
by employers under section 165 of the IRC, 
the deductibility of the employers’ contri- 
butions is in no way prejudiced by social- 
security benefits. It is generally recognized 
that such benefits are inadequate to pro- 
vide respectable subsistence for many wage- 
earning groups, and your committee suggests 
that such inadequacy is surely no less acute 
in the case of the s>lf-employed professional. 
Your committee therefore recommends adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation endorses in principle the system 
of retirement benefits embodied in H. R. 
10 and H. R. 11 now pending before the 
Congress, and favors the enactment there- 
of; further 

“Resolved, That the committee on lawyers’ 
retirement benefits be authorized to adopt 
such measures as may be reasonably appro- 
priate in its opinion to promote such en- 
actment at the present or any future sés- 
sion of Congress, including cooperation with 
the American Bar Association and interested 
organizations in the Philadelphia area, and 
such other appropriate steps as may be 
feasible within the limits of personnel and 
resources at its disposal. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Sanford D. Beecher, Sabato M. Ben- 
diner, Earl Chudoff, Stephen T. Dean, 
Frederick E. 8. Morrison, Fred L. 
Rosenbloom, Hugh D. Scott, Jr 
Richard W. Thorington, Lewis Wein- 
stock, Andrew B. Young, William R. 
Spofford, Chairman.” 


Not be 
Y. Driog 
retire. 
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The Reclamation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 25 of this year, the Honorable Doug- 
jas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
addressed the 41st national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., on the sub- 
ject the Reclamation Program. 

Since I have the honor to be one of the 
national vice presidents of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and in 
order that Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to read Secretary McKay’s able 
address before that body on this vital 
program, I request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Secretary McKay’s speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


(Address by Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay) 

I appreciate this opportunity to describe 
for you briefly the progress of the national 
program in assuring the best use of the 
Nation’s water resources. 

We ate indeed fortunate today that the 
importance of providing irrigation for the 
arid and semiarid lands of the West was 
recognized early. 

Through the foresight of a great conserva- 
tionist and a great President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the first Reclamation Act was 
passed in 1902. This act established as a 
primary purpose the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation works for reclamation 
purposes. In the past half century, we have 
moved ahead in carrying out that purpose 
so that the United States is a recognized 
world leader in the planned development of 
water resources. 

We have learned not only to meet the 
problems of today, but, more important, we 
have prepared intelligently to meet more 
pressing future problems. 

With population constantly increasing, the 
strain on natural resources grows more acute. 
Only by pursuing a balanced program for 
reclamation of land threatened by water 
shortages can we meet the responsibilities 
to preserve and extend national prosperity. 

We have passed the halfway mark in the 
development of western land which can be 
made fertile by irrigation, More than 25 
million acres in the West are now under 
cultivation. Possibly 20 million acres which 
are susceptible to development remain to be 
supplied with irrigation water. This re- 
maining development will be costly. That 
is why we have supported the development 
by the Federal Government of bona fide 
multipurpose projects which can make a 
genuine contribution to our reclamation 
program. 

The harnessing of our rivers has yielded 
rich dividends. Through Federal irrigation 
programs almost 7 million acres have been 
added to our productive land. Through 
Federal hydroelectric developments about 
80% billon kilowatt-hours of low-cost power 
are being made available each year. At the 
same time, untold benefits have accrued from 
tiver basin projects which have prevented 
floods, aided navigation, provided broader 
opportunities for recreation and enjoyment, 
assured protection to fish and wildlife re- 
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sources and increased our municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies. 

We can be proud of this impressive record. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that 
local citizens have been active partners— 
paying partners—in each of the projects 
which make this record possible. Local peo- 
ple have signed contracts to repay the Fed- 
eral Government for part or all of the rec- 
lamation costs. 

This is as it should be. It is a firm prin- 
ciple of the Eisenhower administration that 
the responsibility—and the cost—of resource 
development should be borne to the greatest 
possible extend by those who receive the 
benefits. 

It is also important to note that local 
interests without any financial assistance 
from the Federal Government have financed 
construction of projects which supply water 
to about 18 million acres in the West. This 
is more than twice the acreage irrigated by 
Federal projects. 

There has been some loose talk recently 
concerning the plans of this administration 
regarding the development of our water re- 
sources. So that there may be no mistake, I 
want to make it crystal clear that this ad- 
ministration favors a strong and continuing 
reclamation policy. 

The Eisenhower administration has, in 
fact, already recommended to Congress the 
authorization of irrigation projects which 
will supply water for close to 800,000 acres. 

I firmly believe that we must plan to con- 
serve and utilize most effectively the limited 
water resources of the country. Plans to 
this end should be long range. To be most 
effective, they should be basinwide. And, 
like all plans for resource development, they 
should be economically sound and sup- 
ported by the people in the areas that are 
to be benefited. 

It seems to me that upon this common- 
sense basis we can move ahead with a rec- 
lamation program which is in keeping with 
the needs and desires of all of the American 
people. 

We have established some basic ground 
rules for carrying out our reclamation ac- 
tivities. These rules constitute a return to 
the original purpose of the Reclamation 
Acts—the irrigation of water-short areas of 
the Western United States. 

While hydroelectric power has had a 
proper place in the reclamation program 
since the Reclamation Act of 1906, the De- 
partment’s incidental power responsibilities 
have too frequently in the past been per- 
mitted to dominate its primary irrigation 
functions. 

We believe in a working partnership of 
power and irrigation. Power revenues from 
large multipurpose projects should be used 
to pay back not only the cost of storage 
works but also help reimburse the cost of 
irrigation works. . 


The two major water development proj- 
ects which have been recommended by the 
Department for authorization in the past 
year both contain important hydroelectric 
facilities. In both instances, however, 
these facilities have a natural place as a 
part of the multipurpose construction nec- 
essary for the best use of the water. These 
are the Frying Pan-Arkansas and the Colo- 
rado River storage projects. 

The Federal Power Commission is now 
conducting hearings on the application of 
the Idaho Power Co. to develop three sites 
on the middle Snake River. 

I have directed all Department personnel 
called as witnesses in the Power Commmis- 
sion hearing to make a complete presenta- 
tion of the facts in this case, but the De- 
partment is making no recommendation 
either for or against the development by the 
private company. I hope the decision of 
the Federal Power Commission in the Hells 
Canyon case is made as promptly as possible. 
The arguments about who should develop 
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Hells Cayon are not producing kilowatts, and 

additional kilowatts are needed if the North- 

west and other areas are to grow and 
r. 

The position we have taken in the Hells 
Canyon case has been misinterpreted by 
some to mean that the Department will no 
longer sponsor the development of water 
power projects. I want to stress as firmly as 
I can that this is not the case. 

The Department will support the con- 
struction by the Federal Government of 
river basin projects, including hydroelec- 
tric developments, where such projects are 
needed and where they are beyond the means 
of local public or private enterprise. 

Let me cite the Colorado River storage 
project as a specific example of the type of 
development which we vigorously support. 
In approving my recommendation for the 
development which we vigorously support. 
In approving my recommendation for the 
development of the basin of the upper Colo. 
rado a few months ago, President Eisenhower 
said: “This is a comprehensive well planned 
development. * * * The close Federal-State 
cooperation upon which the Secretary’s plan 
is based also carries out this administra- 
tion’s approach to water resource develop- 
ment.” 

Another important multipurpose project 
which I hope can be undertaken in the near 
future is the great Libby Dam and Resere 
voir project on the Kootenai River in Mon- 
tana. 

The ultimate power production developed 
by Libby would serve the entire energy needs 
of a million people, roughly the population 
of Seattle, Portland, Spokane, and Tacoma. 
The benefits from the project will aid ma- 
terially in underwriting the continued eco- 
nomic prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. 

By supporting the Libby project and the 
development of the upper Colorado, in the 
first months of its incumbency, this admin- 
istration has provided concrete demonstra- 
tions of its determination to carry out the 
full responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to water resources devel- 
opment. 

I want to make clear that we do not think 
the Federal Government should exercise a 
monopoly role in the development of water 
resources. President Eisenhower has said 
that this task is so great that it requires a 
local-State-Federal partnership in which 
each partner contributes to the limit of his 
ability. The Federal Government should 
participate, the President believes, not as a 
dictator, but as a friendly partner, ready to 
help. 

That has been our approach to these prob- 
lems. We believe the record proves that it 
is the type of approach the people want. 

Local ‘interests, encouraged by the admin- 
istration’s partnership policy, are planning 
to do their share. The ending of the Fed- 
eral monopoly on water resource development 
is resulting in a cooperative program which 
will produce millions of new low-cost kilo- 
watts for American industry, for farms and 
city homes. 

Applications filed by local interests with 
the Federal Power Commission for water 
power projects since the administration took 
office provide a dramatic indication that the 
partnership plan is working. In the Pacific 
Northwest alone these applications total over 
3,500,000 kilowatts. 

The House has taken the first steps to 
make the power partnership a reality by au- 
thorizing construction of the Priests Rapid 
Dam on the mainstem of the Columbia and 
the Cougar Dam on the McKenzie on a part- 
nership basis. 

Sometimes these partnership arrangements 
involve the joint participation of the Fed- 
eral Government with local public agencies, 
such as public utility districts or municipal 
systems. Sometimes they involve participa- 
tion of the Federal Government with private 
companies, In the case of the proposal made 
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for the construction of the John Day dam 
on the Columbia River a three-way partner- 
ship is involved. 

The John Day dam will be a multipurpose 
project of far-reaching importance to naviga- 
tion and other purposes as well as to power 
production. As this group has undoubtedly 
noted, this project will aid materially in 
improving navigation on the Columbia by 
the creation of another great slack water 
basin. The new basin would, in fact, make 
possible slack water all the way from Pasco 
to the sea and provide a real asset to the 
area in the form of low-cost river trans- 
portation. 

I mention this feature of the John Day 
project because it underlines the importance 
of considering all the aspects of a project— 
not simply the power features, as was some- 
times the case in the recent past. 

We can no longer afford to think in terms 
of the relatively simple, single-purpose 
projects. Water has become too precious. 
We must be sure that we make the fullest 
use of all that is available. Integrated 
projects of great magnitude and complexity 
are required today to assure that every 
justified use of water is met to the maxi- 
mum possible extent. This in turn requires 
that the projects be designed in harmony 
with local, regional, and national needs. 

I want to emphasize one other aspect of 
this forward-looking partnership approach 
to the development of our water resources 
which should be particularly appreciated by 
the group here today. We have several de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government which are intensely interested 
in water resource development. You will 
shortly hear from Secretary Benson who will 
discuss the important responsibilities of the 
Department of Agriculture in this area, and 
from General Sturgis who will outline the 
functions of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Each of our three departments operates 
under different laws in carrying out func- 
tions assigned by Congress with respect to 
water. 

It has been my hope that the executive 
branch of the Government, working in close 
cooperation with the legislative branch, 
could develop and adopt an acceptable na- 
tional water policy:. This policy should 
recognize the rights and responsibilities of 
the States and the other local interests. It 
should also coordinate the particpation of 
the Federal Government in this vital area 
of resource development. 


This is not an easy task, as you will readi- 
ly understand. I believe, nevertheless, that 
we can report substantial progress. As an 
example of the close cooperation which is 
being developed among the Federal agencies 
let me cite the agreement on the aHocation 
of costs of multipurpose water-resource 
projects recently reached by the Interior De- 
partment, the Department of the Army for 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. 


In the past, several methods of cost alloca- 
tion have been used by the three agencies. 
As an illustration, the cost allocations on 
Bonneville Dam, Grand Coulee, Hoover Dam, 
and Fort Peck were each reached by the use 
of different methods. Under the new agree- 
ment, a uniform method will be applied to 
all projects. This has reduced the confusion 
under which $3 Federal Departments fre- 
quently arrived at 3 different answers to the 
same question. The advantages and bene- 
fits to the public and to the taxpayer are 
obvious. 


The Interior Department and the Corps of 
Engineers have also developed a joint policy 
governing the acquisition of real estate for 
dam and reservoir projects. This new agree- 
ment is reducing real-estate costs to the Fed- 
eral Government and also benefiting local and 
State governments through the increased 
amount of land left on the tax rolls. 
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President Eisenhower has just spelled out 
for you the very vital additional steps which 
will now be undertaken to advance inter- 
agency cooperation in the development of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

I hope that we will be able to extend this 
working partnership to the development of a 
positive overall water-resources program 
which will replace the patchwork of existing 
laws. 

The sound development of our water re- 
sources is a key part of the great task of 
providing a firm foundation for the constant 
improvement of our American way of life. 
We are determined that this development 
will continue to move forward in conformity 
with our American ideals. In that way we 
can be certain that our progress will be both 
steady and sure. 





One Month To Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three very 
interesting editorials from what I con- 
sider to be the greatest newspaper in our 
land, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 
first editorial] is entitled “One Month To 
Go,” and was published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of June 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OnE MontTH To Go 


It may be hot weather now, but it was 
plenty cold when President Eisenhower pre- 
sented to Congress and the country his 1954 
program last January. That was 6 months 
ago. With many weeks of lawmaking time 
ahead, the Chief Executive said: “It is my 
earnest hope that the Congress will take 
quick and effective steps to enact the meas- 
ures I recommend.” 

Because this is the midterm election year 
with 36 seats in the Senate and 435 in the 
House at stake, Members of Congress are 
eager to end the session and get home so 
they can settle down to the business of cam- 
paigning. For months many have been mak- 
ing hurried trips back to their States for 
weekend visits. The adjournment target is 
July 31 and every effort will be made to 
keep it. 

How does the Eisenhower program stand 
after all this time? The following report 
covers the most important of the President’s 
scores of proposals: 

Passed: Modified St. Lawrence seaway; 
five appropriation bills (including $28 billion 
for the armed services); highway expansion 
program; excise taxes (drastically cut nearly 
$1 billion from the Eisenhower request for 
sound fiscal operation) ; Korean defense pact. 

Defeated: Bricker constitutional amend- 
ment (defeat of this proposal to hobble 
the President in foreign relations became a 
vital Eisenhower goal). 

Killed or stalled: Taft-Hartley labor law 
revision (killed); vote for 18-year-olds con- 
stitutional amendment (killed); flexible 
price supports for farm products (presum- 
ably killed); foreign trade liberalization 
(killed; meaningless substitute accepted); 
Hawaiian statehood (stalled with Alaska); 
debt-limit increase (stalled); reinsurance of 


_ health insurance (stalled); District of Co- 
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lumbia home rule (stalled); pocta)-rate. 
increases (stalled); atomic energy law jp. 
vision (stalled). 

Pending: Social-security expansion (cop. 
promise in prospect); housing program ¢,. 
tension (compromise in prospect): foreign 
aid (compromise in prospect); unempk % 
ment insurance increase (compromig¢ in 
prospect); tax revision; customs simplifica. 
tion; hospital survey; internal security leg. 
islation (bills to legalize use of wireta: 
evidence, to compel witnesses to testify and 
to depriye convicted Communists of “citizen. 
ship” rights); six major appropriation bills 

Some of these measures are altogether wor. 
thy, as for example, the modified St. Lay. 
rence seaway, which was passed after a 29. 
year delay, and the Randall Commission 
proposal to extend and enlarge the reciprocal 
trade program for 3 years, which was ¢e. 
feated. Some are thoroughly bad. For ex. 
ample, the Brownell eavesdropping and jm. 
munity bills which would legalize police. 
state practices. 

This, however, is not the time to evaluate 
the 1954 Eisenhower program. Neither is it 
the time to point out that while Democratic 
votes defeated the President on his Tajt. 
Hartley changes, Democratic votes saved his 
bacon on the Bricker resolution and other 
important tests. This is a time to cal) at. 
tention to how the Eisenhower program 
stands after the second session of Congress 
has been meeting for a half year. 

To review the record is to wonder what 
Congress has been doing besides debating the 
Bricker resolution and other constitutional 
amendments and listening to the McCarthy- 
Army battle. Certainly it has left a lot of 
work for the final month. No wonder the 
Wall Street Journal last Friday drew up a 
list of “likely adjournment casualties.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has said that unless 
the Republican Party can “develop and en- 
act a progressive, dynamic program enhanc- 
ing the welfare of the people of our country, 
it does not deserve to remain in power.” He 
has said that his progrem will be the issue 
in the election. 

This means that it is up to him and to the 
Republican majorities in both branches of 
Congress—since fate has just returned the 
GOP to numerical control in the Senate. It 
is up to the President and Congress to de- 
liver in the next 30 days. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week Colgate University, at Hamilton, 
N. Y., conducted its annual foreign pol- 
icy forum, an occasion which has become 
noteworthy for the exchange of siimu- 
lating and constructive ideas on the sub- 
ject of our foreign policy. These forums 
have attracted the leading minds and 
outstanding experts of the country and, 
indeed, of the world in past years, and 
this year was no exception. ; 

Among the speeches delivered at this 
year’s forum, two of the most interest- 
ing were made by two of the outstanding 
personalities of New York State and in- 
deed of the Nation, who happen to be 
close friends of mine—the Honorable 
Averell Harriman and Representative 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. Both these 
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speeches deal with subjects which must 
sive the deepest concern to all of us and 
resent ideas Which merit our most sober 
consideration. — 

1 ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by Mr. Harriman, former Mutual 
security Administrator, former United 
states Ambassador to Russia, and one 
of the most distinguished Americans, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
lask also that the speech of Representa~ 
tive ROOSEVELT, a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House and an 
eminent figure in that body in his own 
right, and the son of the greatest Presi- 
dent of the United States of our times, be 
likewise printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
How REALISTIC Is Our ForEIGN Economic 
PoLicy? 


(Address of W. Averell Harriman, former 
Director for Mutual Security and former 
Secretary of Commerce, at the sixth an- 
nual foreign policy conference, Colgate 
University, Hamiliton, N. Y., July 14, 1954) 


I have been asked to speak to you on the 
subject of How Realistic Is Our Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy? I could answer that question 
very simply by saying, “Not very realistic,” or 
“Hardly at all, in view of the fact that what 
we do with our economic power in the world 
today is at the heart of our foreign policy 
and involves the issues of peace and war and 
the very survival of our Nation.” 

As I am sure you realize, this is not an 
easy time to appraise our foreign policy, for 
it is hard to find an official root or branch of 
a policy to cling onto. The sky is black with 
chickens coming home to roost. With a 
rush that is, to put it mildly, bewildering, 
the flow of human events, and reactions 
around the world to our policies, our at- 
titudes, and our lack of policies have ob- 
scured the guidelines set out to mark our 
way through a dangerous and troubled pe- 
riod. 

Only a year and a half ago the West, 
united in spirit, policy, and action, had 
created situations of strength in Western 
Europe and in Korea that had checked and 
rolled back Communist aggressions and sub- 
version there and promised a breathing 
space in which to help build strength else- 
where. We knew generally where we were 
going. Morale was high, likewise confidence 
in American leadership. 

Today our policies are confusing and un- 
certain, our leadership is questioned, our al- 
liances are creaking, and American prestige 
in the world has suffered a major eclipse. 


We must face squarely the fact that our 
chief allies in Europe—and this goes for both 
governments and peoples—are thoroughly 
confused regarding our approach to the prob- 
lems of Asia and decline to follow any 
longer our uncertain leadership there. We 
can justly criticize their willingness to 
negotiate from weakness rather than from 
strength, but threats from weakness are no 
substitute. And we cannot ignore the fact 
that a wedge has been driven into the alli- 
ance and that we have not come forward 
with programs that can rally united support. 

We must also recognize the unhappy fact 
that our leadership is not attracting a large 
or enthusiastic following in many of the 
countries of Asia itself, or elsewhere. For 
the most part, many of the peoples of Asia do 
hot see the East-West struggle in the same 
black and white terms as we do. They are 
attracted in varying degrees by certain ma- 
terlal accomplishments in the Communist- 
controlled underdeveloped areas: rapid in- 
dustrialization, material progress, increased 
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national strength and weight in the world. 
They are not as frightened as we are at the 
terrific cost in terms of freedom and human 
dignity, for so many are already living in 
misery. They are not as alarmed as we at 
possiblities of invasion and subversion. They 
abhor and fear colonialism, but for his- 
torical reasons they associate it with the 
West more than with the Soviet Union. 
Many countries who have achieved political 
independence feel they are still held in eco- 
nomic colonial status because their eco- 
nomies depend so largely upon the sale of 
raw materials in fluctuating market con- 
trolled by the industrial countries. We may 
think that many of their views are short- 
sighted, and I certainly agree, but the raw 
materials of international relations are what 
peoples believe. 

Allow me to paint in another corner of 
this melancholy picture. 

Two weeks ago I listened to the Secretary 
of State as he went on the air to apportion 
congratulations over the happy outcome of 
the complicated and frightening situation in 
Guatemala. We can consider ourselves for- 
tunate in the result. But only a battle has 
been won against communism in Latin 
America, not a war. In Guatemala, as in 
many of the countries of Latin America, 
there are festering economic and social 
conditions—poverty, ignorance, injustice— 
which create a foundation for chronic polit- 
ical instability. As I listened to Mr. Dulles 
I kept expecting—hoping, rather desper- 
ately—that he would arrive at a point in his 
speech where he would discuss the economic 
and social conditions that the pro-Com- 
munists have been exploiting, and pledge the 
aid of the United States in remedying them. 
Well, he never arrived at that point. 

I would not mention this one speech did 
it not indicate an attitude and a lack of 
understanding of the nature of the struggle 
against communism. 

What I am saying adds up, I think, to the 
view that our present leadership in foreign 
affairs has gravely misjudged the problems 
and temper of this age and what true leader- 
ship requires. 

Carrying slogans reading “Liberation,” 
“Instant Retaliation,” “New Look,” and 
speaking in multiple and contradictory 
voices, we have charged up the hills, and 
then we have charged down again. We have 
weakened our alliances by shortcutting the 
rules of coalition diplomacy, the most funda- 
mental of which is not to put the leaders 
of a foreign country in the position of having 
publicly to knuckle under to American will, 
or of flouting it. We have tied ourselves up 
with prideful, rigid positions that have no 
relation to reality and are a negation of 
diplomacy. We are conducting ourselves as 
though we considered communism as some- 
thing that can be contained abroad largely 
by military defense. We are failing to im- 
press the world, by word and deed, that we 
are prepared to use adequately our tremen- 
dous economic and technical resources and 
our power over the world economic machine 
to help create rapidly—with dignity and 
freedom too—greater independence and bet- 
ter material conditions of life. 

We are today confronting a challenge that 
reaches around the world, extends all across 
the scale from danger of nuclear attack to 
competitive economic growth, and the stakes 
are our most cherished possessions—freedom 
and independence. That this is no time for 
partisanship or for personal or national 
egotism is evident. But it is necessary that 
we try to size up the awful dimensions and 
character of the dangers ahead and try to 
chart the most promising course through 
them. That is the problem to which I am 
addressing myself this evening. 

First, I would like to say again what I have 
said many times before, and that is that 
I have never thought and I do not think now 
that war with the Soviet Union is inevitable. 
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International affairs are now conducted in 
the new and awful frame of hydrogen bombs. 
Given the inevitability of retaliation, there 
can clearly be no winners, and the men in 
the Kremlin are coldly calculating men, not 
madmen. In my opinion, the threat of mu- 
tually destructive nuclear warfare injects a 
degree—and it is cold comfort—a minor de- 
gree of stability into the situation, provid- 
ing, of course, we continue to build our nu- 
clear power and develop continuously the 
means of delivery and maintain necessary 
world-wide bases. Our enemies know 
strength when they see it. This gives us 
something—an objective situation—to build 
upon that is more reliable than the good 
intentions of our adversaries. 

In recent years Communist efforts to take 
over in Western Europe, in Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran, and in Korea were frustrated. 
They were frustrated by Western unity in 
support of local resistance and aid in build- 
ing local economic, social, and military 
strength. 

At the Communist Party congress in Mos- 
cow in the fall of 1952 Stalin and Malenkov 
virtually admitted that their plans for an 
early take-over had failed, and it was there 
they began to talk about peaceful coexist- 
ence. War was not inevitable, they said; 
and they laid down a long-range strategy 
for accomplishing their end of world domina- 
tion by means short of major war—keeping 
in readiness, to be sure, a powerful military 
force as a constant threat. The long-range 
strategy was based upon the premise of a 
continued higher rate of industrial and 
overall economic growth in the Soviet bloc 
than in the free world, with corsequent 
greater military potential over a period of 
years and growing political attraction to un- 
derdeveloped countries; it assumed a loosen- 
ing of the bonds of unity among the West- 
ern powers, quarrels, divisions, mutually 
destructive competitiveness, both political 
and economic; it looked forward to the 
breaking away of a revived Germany and 
Japan from western association, and it was 
predicated upon the inability of the free na- 
tions, divided into separate units, to work 
together and develop a common strength. 

In other words, the Kremlin leaders be-' 
lieve that the Soviet system can over a pe- 
riod of years out-compete the free in eco- 
nomic growth, political stability, and mili- 
tary strength. And of course they will work 
their diplomacy, propaganda, and economic 
power overtime to weaken and divide the 
free world and isolate the United States. 
The Kremlin has challenged the validity of 
the entire system of free and independent 
nations, and it has challenged the worth of 
the free world economy—its ability to main- 
tain stability, to grow rapidly, and to as- 
sure people, in their freedom, that oppor- 
tunity for self-realization, that dignity, that 
material well-being, that have been achieved 
only in a few leading nations. 

I think you will agree that this is no 
trifling challenge. But we are challenged 
in an area where we can be strongest if we 
use our strength wisely. I suggest that 
competitive coexistence all across the board 
is the realistic term, rather than peaceful 
coexistence. And I believe that if we ac- 
cept the full implications of competitive co- 
existence of the kind I am talking about, we 
can preserve freedom and avoid a major war, 


It is absolutely necessary that we retain, 
reinvigorate, and improve upon our al- 
liances, increase military strength, and 
maintain the ability to retaliate powerfully 
against nuclear attack. And the Commu- 
nist military breakthrough in southeast 
Asia must be contained. But assuming 
these things, I can conceive of a period of 
competitive coexistence in which we have 
a chance to make a hard, patient, prolonged, 
and, I believe, rewarding effort to give lead- 
ership in showing the world, and especially 
the underdeveloped countries, that our free 
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society can bring greater strength and dig- 
nity and individual opportunity and mate- 
rial well-being—all these and freedom, too— 
than can the Communist. And, given this, 
I think we have reason to believe that time 
will bring increasing pressures behind the 
Iron Curtain which will undermine tyranny 
in its citadel. 

The character and dimensions of the ef- 
fort the West must make are sobering. Dic- 
tatorships are able to compel unity and 
enforce sacrifice to achieve economic growth 
and industrial expansion, and write off the 
human cost. Industrial expansion in the 
Soviet Union and its European satellites is 
occurring at a far faster pace than in the 
West or in underdeveloped countries. 
This exerts an attraction that must be coun- 
tered. One of my Asian friends who is 
strongly anti-Communist recently told me 
that he fears the attraction that Red China 
would have on the people of his country if 
China’s economic expansion and industrial- 
ization outstrip their own. We must 
achieve economic growth through coopera- 
tion under wise leadership. 

Of prime importance for a free world ex- 
panding economy is an expanding economy 
here at home. We must clearly understand 
the preponderant size of our economy. With 
only 10 percent of the population of the free 
world, our total output of goods and services 
is greater than that of all the other free 
countries put together. Thus what happens 
here is felt in every other country. 

Continued economic growth is essential for 
the welfare of our own people. We have a 
rapidly expanding population and labor 
force. In addition. technological advance is 
constantly increasing our productivity. If 
we are to use fully our human and material 
resources, we should have an annual growth 
of about 4 percent. Yet in the past year we 
have experienced a recession. 

If we had had a normal growth, our present 
total output would be at a rate of $15 to $20 
billion greater than it is now. Our purchases 
from other countries and therefore their 
ability to buy from us would have been 
higher. Increased purchases stimulate in- 
vestment for increased production, and fur- 
ther demands for our products. This is a 
constant healthy cycle. Thus mutual pros- 
perity is generated by an expanding economy 
here. 

I am concerned by those who are com- 
placent about the present level of business 
activity. I mean those who say that things 
aren't so bad if we do almost as well as last 
year, and that things are all right if we don’t 
have a serious downturn. Lack of growth 
not only fails to give opportunity to our own 
people, but limits expansion in the free 
world. Our domestic economic policies must 
be shaped not simply to prevent disaster, 
but designed for opportunity and growth. 

The problem as I see it is to bring about 

through a conscious, sustained, cooperative 
enterprise on the part of industrialized 
countries on the one hand, and the under- 
developed countries of the free world on the 
other, a pace of economic growth rapid 
enough and broad enough to do two main 
things: One, to enable underdeveloped 
countries to break through the vicious circle 
of poverty and dependence into a new cycle 
of. self-propelled economic growth, capital 
formation, social advancement, and growing 
dignity and strength in freedom; and, two, 
to enable the industrialized countries to 
continue that marvellous process to which 
we in America have become accustomed of 
expanding production, increasing produc- 
tivity, and ever-rising standards of living. 
These two things are interpendendent, for 
increasing production, productivity, and liv- 
ing standards in underdeveloped countries 
will result in increasing demand for the 
products of industrialized countries, and to 
expanding free world trade, eliminating de- 
pendence on East-West trade. 
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This business of stimulating the rapid 
development of underdeveloped countries is 
therefore not philanthropy. It is a neces- 
sity, from the point of view of our national 
security, or of the survival of freedom in 
the world. And it is sound economics. The 
task should be—must be—approached in the 
same spirit of seriousness and urgency as the 
building of worldwide military defenses. In 
terms of effort and application, this is a 
vast undertaking; in terms of money it is 
@ relatively modest one, in view of the limi- 
tations upon the capacity of most under- 
developed countries to absorb investment 
capital. 

As for the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, I recall to you the key role that 
capital from advanced countries has always 
Played in the development of underdevel- 
oped of underdeveloped countries, including 
our own. Today, because of political inse- 
curity and a complex of economic factors, 
private capital is moving from the United 
States abroad (Canada and oil-producing 
countries except) only in a trickle—this at 
a time when a much larger capital flow is 
required. 

The present administration seems to be 
thinking in terms of the automatic function- 
ing of the market to promote world economic 
growth by clearing away some of the ob- 
stacles to private investment abroad. And 
yet there is scarcely an economist who would 
agree that private investment abroad can 
or will be increased in the years immediately 
ahead by more than very modest and wholly 
inadequate amounts. Moreover, although 
the volume of capital investment in under- 
developed countries is important, equally 
important are the ways in which capital is 
invested, the social and political progress it 
engenders, and the ends that it serves. 

Experience has demonstrated that in most 
underdeveloped countries private capital, im- 
portant as it is, can do only a part of the 
job—particularly in the early stages—and 
that public investment and technical assist- 
ance with some grant aid must lead the way 
in the framework of broad development pro- 
grams that include education and technical 
training, improvement in public adminis- 
tration, normal public services to health, 
agriculture, and industry, and the develop- 
ment of basic power and transport facilities. 
These are necessary to enable underdeveloped 
countries to mobilize increasingly their own 
human and material resources, attract pri- 
vate initiative and capital, and speed up the 
process of economic and social development. 

We have made a good start with techni- 
cal assistance, but based upon the success 
of our experience it should be expanded. 
Grant aid, which should be increased to some 
of the underdeveloped countries, is being in 
principle terminated except as direct mili- 
tary support and in a few other cases. The 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank are 
making important contributions to interna- 
tional investment, but their fields are limited. 
There are no facilities of the kind to pro- 
mote investment that must rely for its re- 
turn upon the eventual success of broad 
development programs. 

An expanding free world economy requires 
an increasing level of trade. We must adjust 
our own trade policies to the vision of the 
task ahead, rather than the narrow basis on 
which they are now being considered. If we 
are to expect other countries to break down 
trade barriers, we must take the lead. I am 
sure I do not need to belabor this point 
before this audience. 

Although our job of promoting economic 
growth can be furthered by bilateral] arrange- 
ments with underdeveloped countries, I be- 
lieve that more can be accomplished if we 
work together on this problem with other 
industrial countries on a regional _ basis. 
Existing regional organizations can play a 
more important role. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation and the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization ay, 


id th 
Organization of American States can be A 
for building common economic defens,, 
We should be increasing our initiative jn 


and support of United Nations Organizations 
whose work is directed toward these ena, 
And 1 wonder if our efforts to build an a), 
ance for the defense of southeast Asia Would 
not have been more successful in the past 
and whether they would not be more sy. 
cessful now, if we approached the problem 
at least in part from the point of view 
building an organization dedicated to my. 
tual economic and social well-being. 

Irrespective Of tools or methods, it jg os 
first importance that we realize the nature 
of today’s challenge and start moving in the 
right direction. The resources of the {re 
world, especially taking into account the 
potentialities of science, are infinite. 7 
say that we, the most powerful Nation in 
history, cannot afford to lead in building 
worldwide the defenses of freedom is to lack 
faith in the capacity of the free human 
will and in the free political and economic 
systems it has created. We must hold to 
the faith that free men, in response to Wise 
leadership, can overcome obstacles, trans. 
form the face of the earth. That is the atti. 
tude that must prevail-in the conduct of 
our foreign economic policies in the period 
ahead if we are to survive in freedom. y 
that attitude should prevail—and I am con. 
fident we shall come to it—we shall do much 
more than survive. We shall make possibje 
conditions of life in our own country vastiy 
finer and happier than those of today, and 
enjoy, at the same time, the satisfaction of 
knowing we are living up to our responsibili. 
ties as leader among free nations and help. 
ing to create world security and a better 
life for all free men. 





SprecH BY Hon. FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr. 
JRr., OF NEw Yorx, BEFrore Co.cate Uni- 
VERSITY FOREIGN POLIcy Forum 


It is 18 months since this administration 
took office and assumed the responsibility 
of guiding our foreign policy. In this brief 
period we have seen the end of the shooting 
in Korea replaced by an armed stalemate 
unhappily imposed on a divided and battered 
nation. We have watched the European 
Defense Community slip from a probability 
to a hazy dream. Trieste continues to dis- 
turb the relations between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. North Africa is turbulent. The re- 
lations between Israel and the Arab States 
and the internal political stability of many 
of the latter grow steadily worse. India 
continues to struggle for her political ma- 
turity, shrinking from a positive assumption 
of her international responsibilities, and yet 
deeply understands and hopes to guide the 
great quest for independence and economic 
well-being of her Asian neighbors. The last 
vestiges of colonialism go down the drain 
of Indochina as the free world fails to make 
it worthwhile and understandable to the 
Vietnamese to fight for their freedom 

The NATO alliance is today foundering 
on the rocks of mutual distrust. America’s 
allies are distrustful and questioning and we 
sulk and fret at their unwillingness to do 
dur hasty bidding. 

The American people are confused because 
they suspect that our Government does not 
have a program and a workable means o! 
achieving it. Our once firm allies doubt 
that we know where we are going or how we 
intend to get there. Not only is our purpose 
doubted, but our wisdom is suspect and 
our judgment considered unstabie. : 

Last January we were told that our New 
Look in military defense would give us more 
strength for fewer dollars—a policy based oD 
economy rather than on military necess'ty. 
Then Mr. Dulles proclaimed that our foreig2 
policy was to be based on the New 100k 
By this he meant we would fight no more 
small wars, that we would rely on massive 
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retaliatory force at the time and place of 
our own choosing. This has neither brought 
weaceful unity to a free Korean, nor an inde- 
ndent non-Communist Indochina, nor re- 
assurance to our more exposed allies. 

In April we were told that Indochina was 
indispensable to the security of the free 
world, and that it was to be secured by 
ynited action. But Mr. Dulles had failed to 
secure united action first, and so now we are 
told that Indochina is expendable. 

And now Senator KNOWLAND, unfortu- 
nately assisted by Democratic Senator JoHN- 
son of Texas, threatens to legislate us out 
of the United Nations if Red China comes in, 
at a time when no one is seriously urging this 
new shotgun membership. Yet, Mr. Dulles 
says that he will use the veto to keep Red 
china out of the U. N. Apparently political 
demagogery for internal consumption was 
more appealing to KNOWLANp than the stable 
and responsible character of our Nation as a 
world leader. 

In a chaotic world, fearful of Russia’s de- 
termined purpose and cohesive action, we 
are a nation torn by opposing spokesmen, 
Jed by a faltering and divided party, fearful 
of grappling with the unpleasant facts of 
international life, baffling and confusing to 
our potential friends, in fact, a giant whose 
reactions are no more than defensive. If 
we continue as a nation without purpose, we 
will wander down the road to isolation, sepa- 
rated from our friends, torn from our course 
as a world leader. We will await our execu- 
tion at the will of our enemy. 

There are those who urge us to act in time 
by initiating a preventive war: destroy the 
enemy while we still have superiority. To 
this I say that it is not only unthinkable, 
but it is un-American. It violates the basic 
American tradition of seeking to live with- 
out envy and at peace with our neighbors. 
Even Mr. Dulles’ proposal of using massive 
retaliatory force at the place and time of 
our own choosing is in violation of America’s 
fundamental policy of waging war only when 
attacked. I believe with most of the world, 
that we have something better to sell than 
does communism and that we have better 
salesmen to do it. I believe that mankind 
wants its independence—political, economic, 
and social—founded on the equal justice of 
free men not submissive to the dictators in 
the Kremlin, 

Specifically, therefore, what are our aims 
and how can we achieve them? It seems to 
me that our first objective should be to nur- 
ture and encourage the quest for independ- 
ence and progress by all men and all nations 
who are still this side of the Iron Curtain. 
We cannot immediately seek to roll back the 
Iron Curtain but we can ensure that it en- 
velops no more of humanity. Secondly, co- 
existence in itself is no worthy goal. But 
just as an armistice precedes a peace, so 
must we seek to maintain for our part, at 
least, a balance between the two armed 
camps of the world. In the face of Com- 
mhunist rearmament, we deter war by keep- 
ing ourselves stronger. And thirdly, our 
long-range goal must be to defeat commu- 
nism, not with bombs, but, from without, by 
the example of the better life for men who 
are free, and, from within, by the force of 
disintegration which, in time, overtake and 
destroy any totalitarian regime. 

We must face the fact that the rulers in 
the Kremlin are dedicated to the ultimate 
destruction of every and all systems other 
than their own. We must also face the 
grave probability that for free men to sur- 
vive, we must achieve the decline and dis- 
integration of the Soviet system, Does this 
mean that we are inevitably headed for a 
resolution of this irreconcilable difference 
only through @ total war? Must we doom 
ourselves and seal our fate in an inevitable 
holocaust? 
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In the age of hydrogen bombs and germ 
warfare, when total destruction is just as 
likely to be wrought upon those who are its 
users as upon its victims, hydrogen-germ 
warfare has perhaps, and we pray, outlived 
any historic function war might have had. 
What good is our margin of superiority in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons when our flag 
of victory would be raised on the ashes and 
ruins of a decimated people and a civiliza- 
tion destroyed? We would win such a war, 
but there would be few, if any, to relish the 
bitter fruits of such a victory. 

The men in the Kremlin must realize this 
prospect as much as we. With a conven- 
tional air force, larger in numbers if not in 
quality than ours; with 175 divisions—not 
counting the satellites—against our 20; with 
375 submarines opposed to our 100, the Rus- 
sians might conceivably and suddenly accept 
our proposal for international supervision of 
atomic and hydrogen energy and agree to 
outlawing its use in war. Looked on this 
way, we run a deep risk when, in the name 
of economy, we now put all of our military 
eggs in the atomic basket. 

Gas warfare was never used in World War 
II. Hydrogen warfare may never be used in 
another war. It is entirely possible that 
hydrogen-germ warfare has outlawed any re- 
sort to total war. 

Obviously, we cannot lull ourselves into 
the illusion that because of the total effects 
of this type of warfare we need not man our 
atomic development or our atomic defenses. 
We must carry forward on this technical 
military front as rapidly as‘we know how. 
We can never lose sight of the fact that, 
once having attained a decisive superiority 
in hydrogen-germ weapons, the Russian dic- 
tators might not hesitate to exercise that 
superiority. But given a stalemate, a condi- 
tion under which they know that they will 
face just as certain devastation as they can 


give out, we face the real prospect that there 


will never be a hydrogen-germ war. 

If this prospect that the hydrogen bomb 
may already have outlawed itself is correct— 
and I frankly think the Russians, since 1951, 
have based much of their calculations on this 
assumption—then we must reassess the basis 
on which the struggle between these two 
conflicting systems is going to be fought. 

There are five dimensions on which this 
struggle is now being waged. Once we strip 
away the domination of hydrogen-germ war- 
fare these strike at the heart of world power 
today. These tools of power are more con- 
ventional than are the superweapons, but 
how we and the Kremlin rulers understand 
and apply them might be the difference be- 
tween the survival and death of freedom and 
freemen. 

These five dimensions are, first, the use of 
actual and potential military power; sec- 
ond, the technique of dividing and disinte- 
grating the opposition from within; third, 
the use of communications, the modern 
pressures that can be exercised on the minds 
of men; fourth, the weapon of diplomacy; 
and, fifth, the development and use of eco- 
nomic strategy. 

The Russians drive all five of these forces 
at once as a team, shifting emphasis from 
one to the other as the situation requires. 


For men chained to a rigid ideology, these 
Communists have demonstrated a startling 
mobility of tactics. Their flexibility is as 
remarkable as our defeats have been painful. 

Let us see how the Russians have used 
each of these five tools of power: 

1. On the use of actual and potential mill- 
tary power, the Russians have resorted to the 
tactic of the small war. In Korea, it was out- 
right aggression. In Indochina and even 
China itself, they have thinly camouflaged 
the small war as a revolution, The Commu- 
nist forces committed to these wars are Rus- 
sian trained, Russian equipped, and the ma- 
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jor offenses are often timed by the string- 
pullers in Moscow for their maximum impact 
on the broader international situation. The 
Korean aggression was timed to test the 
firmness of our policy of containment. 

2. In sponsoring internal division within 
the opposition the technique of the Com- 
munists has been subjugation by infiltra- 
tion. This technique brought about the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and of most of eastern 
Europe. If it is not successful in itself, it 
can easily be diverted into the small-war 
technique. 

3. On the use of communications that 
affect the minds of men—what we know as 
Russian propaganda—the Communists have 
spared neither money nor ingenuity in using 
every conceivable device for maximum effec- 
tiveness in the target areas. 

4. Diplomacy has been a weapon in the 
hands of the Russians. Having violated every 
rule of propriety, they have, nonetheless, 
demonstrated a shrewdness in drawing issues, 
agreeing to negotiations as much on their 
own terms as on ours. They are tough across 
the bargaining table and are quick to exploit 
every weakness we show. 

5. Finally, on the development of economic 
strategy the Communists have employed 
the same shrewd and devious tactics. Six 
months before he died, Josef Stalin laid 
down the party line for what he himself 
called a relentless economic war against 
the United States in trade relationships, 
Since then the Russian missions have gone 
into the markets of the world with gold 
and with goods. Today they hive trade 
apreements with Argentina, Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, France, England, 
Italy, Greece, West Germany, and India— 
and others are on the list. 

Clearly, the Russians have seized on these 
tools of power and have skillfully employed 
them for their own ruthless ends. They‘have 
been proceeding with success up to now— 
almost as though they assumed that the 
hydrogen bomb had outlawed itself. 

If we are to succeed in our mission as 
leader of the free world, we must use these 
five tools of power more effectively than do 
the Russians. Let’s look at our record: 

1. On the use of actual and potential mili- 
tary power, obviously we must take a very 
different tack from the Communists. Even 
were it strategic for us to engage the Soviets 
in small wars, we would never commit an 
act of aggression. Our use of military 
power must be to mount such imposing 
forces of the free alliance that the Com- 
munists will not dare to begin even a small 
war, 

Yet in January, Mr. Dulles told us that 
we were only going to fight big wars in 
the future. Our present military budget 
calls for reducing our divisions from 20 to 
17 by next July, and to shrink our Marine 
Corps to less than three divisions. I do not 
believe that our manpower should police 
the world but neither should that of Russia, 
But I do believe that we can establish a 
joint command of the free alliance as we 
did in World War II. I do believe that 
other men in other nations will fight for 
freedom—not only Americans. But we must 
combine our military resources. = joint 
strategy can be equal to that of the’Kremlin. 
It is with regret that I say we have been 
marching in directly the opposite direction. 

2. As for dividing and disintegrating the 
opposition from within, we have unfortu- 
nately urged on with hollow campaign ora- 
tory such forces of freedom as exist behind 
the Iron Curtain. These people are our 
most effective agents for striking at the soft 
spots of internal Communist weakness. 
We must encourage them and protect them. 
Above all, we must never heedlessly expose 
them, 
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3. In the field of communicating with the 
minds of men, we must ceaselessly tell only 
the truth about ourselves and those who 
would destroy us. Truth is our most effec- 
tive weapon. We must also recognize that 
all other peoples on earth do not have to be 
cast in our image to be members of the al- 
liance of the free. People can hold to be- 
liefs—religious and political—which we do 
not wholly subscribe to and yet which are 
as fundamentally incompatible with com- 
munism as our own. 

We have permitted unprincipled and reck- 
less investigators to destroy the morale and 
the ingenuity of the Voice of America. And 
our Congress, with its eye on pennies, has 
prevented us from operating in this diversi- 
fied field at a level comparable to the Rus- 
sians. 

4. Again, in the field of diplomacy, we have 
geen how reckless investigation can deeply 
disrupt the morale and the proper reporto- 
rial function of our foreign service. We 
have seen how a Secretary of State must twist 
and turn to accommodate the various fac- 
tions within his own party. We must em- 
ploy all our skill to exploit the weakness of 
our opponents. But we must also allow our 
negotiators the flexibility of negotiation that 
can result in the largest harvest of returns. 
Above all, we must stand for principle in 
diplomacy—principle that has positive mean- 
ing in the lives of people everywhere in the 
world. It is not mere coincidence that 
where we have stood firm for principle, we 
have negotiated at our best. When we have 
fluctuated wildly between extremes, moti- 
vated only by a blind will to resist and op- 
pose, we have met with near disaster at the 
conference table. 

5. In the field of economic strategy, we 
have one of our most effective instruments 
of power. Regardless of statutes, regardless 
of language or custom, people have a com- 
mon denominator of economic survival. All 
men fight hunger, all men fight for proper 
nourishment, for food. The promise we can 
hold out is that men can achieve more eco- 
nomic security and a more decent material 
life without losing their right to be free. 
Under the Marshall plan, we helped rehabili- 
tate the economies of the Western European 
nations. In the past 18 months, we have be- 
gun to deny these members of the alliance 
free access to competitive markets. There 
are those who shout for the protection of 
high tariffs in one breath and denounce our 
friends for trading with the enemy in the 
next. The whole question of international 
trade must be reexamined. We must take 
another look to learn how this country, the 
economic giant of the world, can best use its 
economic genius and productive capacity for 
achievement of its fundamental goal of a 
free and peaceful world. And above all, we 
must help people to learn to develop for 
themselves a constantly fuller and better way 
of life. 

We have something beyond the mere chal- 
lenge to use these instruments of power. We 
have a moral fiber, a meaningful end that 
we can honestly promise mankind, a prom- 
ise our opponents cannot match. We have 
a basic respect for individual human beings. 
We fight for the rights of the governed, not 
for the power of the rulers. 

It is this promise, this respect, this essen- 
tial dignity about the character of our cause 
that can prove to be the essential ingredient 
that will see us through. There can come 
a time when freedom will perish from this 
earth, for freedom is the exception not the 
rule of human experience. But we cannot 
and will not let this torch of freedom fall. 
With intelligence and responsibility at the 
helm, with a sureness of purpose, we can win 
this deep struggle—not as a partisan for one 
segment of the earth, but for all men who 
cherish freedom who live upon it. 
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REA Against REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “REA Against REA,” published 
in the June 12, 1954, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which I consider to be a 
great independent newspaper of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REA Acatnst REA 


For a $35 million Senate increase in REA 
loan funds, the thousands of farm families 
that depend on REA lines for their electricity 
can thank Senator Dovc.as, of Illinois. 

The Eisenhower administration cut the 
loan fund $28 million last year and tried to 
cut it another $24 million this year. These 
two reductions would have reduced the loan 
funds 40 percent from the last year of the 
Truman administration. REA itself, headed 
by President Eisenhower's appointee, Ancher 
Nelson, joined in these efforts to restrict its 
own activity. 

No wonder Senator Dovuctas said, with ex- 
ceptional mildness, “It is my impression that 
the present administration of REA is not 
very enthusiastic about the program which it 
is being called upon to administer.” 

The $135 million to which the Senate 
raised the figure is still inadequate, but at 
least it is not a still further retreat from 
last year. Rural electric cooperatives esti- 
mate the amount really needed to clean up 
$100 million of backlog and fill applications 
they plan to submit is $249 million. This 
figure is the result of a survey by the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Every one of the association's advance 
estimates during the past 5 years has proved 
to be less than the total ef applications which 
the co-ops subsequently filed. 

Without sufficient funds, electricity could 
not be brought to farm homes which still 
lack it. As a still more serious consequence, 
existing cooperatives would be unable to meet 
the growing demands of their customers. 
Their service would be crippled and their 
solvency might easily be threatened. 

Furthermore, as Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
said: 


“The farm families of the United States 
are in trouble. Their costs of production 
and of living have increased, while their in- 
comes have decreased. The rural electrifi- 
cation program has been a factor in reduc- 
ing farm production costs. In this time of 
distress the REA program should be pursued 
aggressively.” 

Notwithstanding all this, REA and the 
President's Budget Bureau asked for only 
$55 million in loan funds. The friends of 
rural electrification, believing it politically 
impossible to get the full $249 million 
amount needed, settled on last year’s sum, 
$135 million. The House raised the $55 mil- 
lion request to $100 and the Senate to $135 
million. 

If the REA loan fund were an expenditure, 
it would be understandable that an economy- 
minded adminstration would want to reduce 
it. But the fund is not spent, it is invested, 
in sound loans which perform a public serv- 
ice and are then returned to the United 
States Treasury with interest. 
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Irreparable damage could be done to the 
cooperative either by cutting off their 
line of credit or by installing top REA of 
ficials with no zeal for the job. a 

If no harm to REA is intended, as admip 
istration officials have so often asserted, ty, 
best way of showing it is to demand ag. 
quate funds and zealous administration. 





The Price of Eggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Mop. 
day, July 19, 1954, there appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald ap 
article by George Dixon. This article 
attracted my attention because the head. 
ing was Nothing Like a Good Breakfast, 
This article first mentions a reference 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, mr 
Benson, to Mr. Dixon as having eaten 
the equivalent of four gallons of corn- 
meal mush for breakfast. He declared 
that anybody who eats 2 eggs and 2 slices 
of bacon has downed the aforemen- 
tioned corn and mush equivalent. 


There was further reference to the 
price-support; program which Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson advocates. Ref- 
erence was also made to the type of farm 
program which Representative C.iirror 
R. Hope, of Kansas, supports. The im- 
plication of this story was that high rigid 
supports were keeping corn or feed 
grains away from a livestock-poultry 
type of enterprise or operation. The 
contention of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is that his plan would put meat, 
milk, and eggs into the stomachs of peo- 
ple. I cannot help but ask the Secre- 
tary this question: How many more eggs 
does he want than are now being pro- 
duced? 

I have on my desk petitions signed by 
several hundred farmers from Minne- 
sota protesting the unreasonable low 
price of eggs. I have sent one such peti- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
grade A eggs are bringing between 27 
cents and 29 cents a dozen to the pro- 
ducer, depending on the area of Minne- 
sota. Ordinary “nest run” eggs are 
bringing around 22 cents a dozen in some 
midwestern towns. Do Senators want 
eggs in this day and age to be any cheap- 
er, when the operating expenses of the 
producer are still at the inflationary 
level which prevailed during the Korean 
war? This applies to prices of commer- 
cial feeds, machinery, and any other 
operator’s expense. 

I believe this entire question is be- 
coming so confused by erroneous state- 
ments that it will be a blessing when the 
farm bill is finally disposed of in this 
congressional session. It is a wonder to 
me that our agricultural economy has 
remained as stable as it has, considering 
the many attacks which have been made 
upon it by high officials. 
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mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RecorD, along with the newspaper 
article by George Dixon, a letter which 
1 received from Mrs. Albin Anderson, 
route 2, box 29, Murdock, Minn. This 
letter Shows that the price of eggs there 


js 23 cents a dozen. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

Mourpock, MINN. 
Epwarp THYE, 
“s United States Senator, 
Senate Office, Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Siz: I am writing to you, to see if 
something can’t be done about the egg and 
poultry prices. In 1953, a year ago today, 
we were getting 45 cents a dozen and feed 
costs were as high. Now we are getting 23 
cents a dozen and feed prices still remain as 
1953 prices. We paid 35 cents apiece for our 
day-old pullets, fed them a whole year, and 
now hens are only 11 cents. What did we 
profit on this. We farmers can’t pay for our 
groceries this way. They don’t put such 
down; same with the clothing. Please do 
something about it or we will all have to go 
pack on relief like in the thirties. I wrote 
Senator HUMPHREY too, sO hope you do 
something about it. 
Thank you, 
Mrs. ALBIN ANDERSON. 


— 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, 1954] 


WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By George Dixon) 
NOTHING LIKE A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
made me feel kind of bloated this morning. 
He said I had eaten the equivalent of 7 
pounds of corn, or 4 gallons of cornmeal 
mush, for breakfast. 

Well, I like to think of myself as a hearty 
eater, but I balked at the thought of gobbling 
4 gallons of cornmeal mush. I always say 
$ gallons is enough, provided I can have a 
few side dishes, such as a bale of hay and a 
trough full of tasty swill. 

But the Secretary of Agriculture was in- 
sistent. He declared that anybody who eats 
2 eggs and 2 slices of bacon has downed the 
aforementioned corn and mush equivalent. 
That would seem to mean that practically 
everybody in the country, including dieting 
midgets, eats more for breakfast than a pig. 
But closer querying revealed that the Mor- 
mon elder was indulging a hitherto unsus- 
pected talent for gustatory imagery. Ez 
meant it would take that much corn and 
mush to produce 2 eggs and 2 slices of bacon 
from the original vendors. 

I do not claim to be on as intimate terms 
with barnyard cafe society as the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but he made it sound as if 
the hens and the hogs might be overdoing 
it with their calories. But he declared that 
the Benson plan for getting rid of our surplus 
grains by feeding them to meat animals was 
the only one that made sense. 

He said his plan would put meat, milk, 
eggs, and poultry into the stomachs of peo- 
ple, while a rival plan, advanced by Repre- 
sentative CLirForp R. Hopsz, of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
would put grain in storage bins. 

I consider old Ez a pretty sapient citizen, 
80 I am stringing with the Benson plan 
against the Hope plan. But I wish we didn’t 
have to have any of these price-support 
gimmicks, 

The Benson plan yersus the Hope plan 
reminds me of what the big boll weevil said 
Wo the little boll weevil: 


“You're the lesser of two weevils.” 


-— fF ween SS eewecowm &« Ss 
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In addition to spasms of allegory, Secre- 
tary Benson has been going melodramatic 
lately. In one speech he pretended he was 
casting a play. 

“There's the hero,” he said. “He’s high 
price supports. Then there’s the villain. 
He’s surplus disposal. Then there’s an- 
other obnoxious character. He’s production 
control.” 

Ez could have presented a more lavish pro- 
duction if he’d fattened up the all-male cast 
by adding a female—the poor, innocent 
victim of both the hero’s and the villain’s 
passion, 

She’s the city housewife. 





Transfer of Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Doubleday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks Brig. Gen. Daniel C. Double- 
day was transferred as commanding of- 
ficer of the Rome Development Center, 
Rome, N. Y., to become commander of 
the Air and Airways Communication 
Service, Military Air Transport Com- 
mand, United States Air Force in Eu- 
rope. 

On his departure from his post in 
Rome, N. Y., the Rome Daily Sentinel 
carried an editorial on General Double- 
day’s service at the Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center, and the Rome Chamber of 
Commerce presented him with a scroll. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this editorial and the text of the scroll 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel of 
May 19, 1954] 

DovusLEDAYS REFLECT CREDIT ON Arr FORCE 
A good neighbor is about to leave our town. 
Brig. Gen. Daniel C. Doubleday, command- 

ing officer, Rome Air Development Center, 
since August 1951, is going to Germany later 
this month. He will be in command of Air 
and Airways Communication Service, Mili- 
tary Air Transport Command, United States 
Air Force in Europe and North Africa, with 
headquarters at Furstenfeldburch, Germany. 

Relations between the community and 
Griffiss AFB, site of Rome Air Development 
Center, have been continued at a high state 
of friendly and close cooperation during the 
administration of this fine officer. 

General Doubleday has carried on his 
assignment here in the finest traditions of 
the Air Force. He has won the respect and 
admiration of residents of this area and of 
the personnel, both military and civilian, at 
the base. 

As the wife of the commanding general 
with all the responsibilities of that position, 
Mrs. Doubleday has been a gracious first 
lady of the post. She, too, has proved to be 
an asset to the Air Force. 

Rome loses good citizens in the departure 
of General Doubleday and his family. They 
have made many friends in Rome who will 
follow his future career in the military serv- 
ice with great personal interest. 
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General Doubleday is a man of good will, 
high character, and great credit to the Air 
Force—an officer one does not forget after 
the privilege of his friendship. 


Copy of scroll presented to Brig. Gen. 
Daniel C. Doubleday, USAF, by the directors 
of the Rome Chamber of Commerce, May 19, 
1954: 

“In view of the approaching termination of 
your tour of duty as commanding officer of 
the Griffiss Air Force Base, it is our wish to 
express by means of this scroll our regret at 
your departure from the city of Rome, N. Y. 

“By your understanding, your cooperation, 
your interest in the welfare of Griffiss Air 
Force Base and the city of Rome, you have 
earned the high esteem, admiration, and 
friendship of all who have been privileged 
to work with you. Your personality, your 
devotion to duty, your exemplification of an 
officer and gentleman in the finest traditions 
of the Air Force have done much to bridge 
the gap that many times separates the civil- 
ian and the military. 

“You have carried on and strengthened the 
fine spirit of community relationship that 
has existed since the inception of Griffiss 
Air Force Base. You have added new laurels 
to the splendid record of your predecessors 
and set a high mark for those who may 
succeed you. 

“We, who have had the privilege of your 
friendship, shall follow your career with great 
interest and it is our hope that some time 
in the future we may welcome you again as 
a citizen of Rome. 

“God be with you. 


“Directors, ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 





A Rollcall To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Rollcall To Remember,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ROLLCALL To REMEMBER 

The voters of the country are entitled to 
know just who among our 96 Senators voted 
to give President Eisenhower the 3-year ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and the authority to lower tariffs by as 
much as 15 percent below rates of last Jan- 
uary 1. This is what the President asked of 
Congress last March, and an effort was made, 
under the leadership of Senator Gorg, of 
Tennessee, to write his requests into law 
after even President Eisenhower had aban- 
doned them. The bill for a token 1-year 
extension now awaits the President’s sig- 
nature. 

Thirty-two Senators voted unsuccessfully 
to give the President what he asked for. 
Four other Senators were paired in favor of 
the White House's original position. They 
are as follows: 

ANDERSON, New Mexico; Burke, Ohio; Brrp, 
Virginia; CHavez, New Mexico; CLEMENTS, 
Kentucky; DanreL, Texas; Dovuetas, Illinois; 
EASTLAND, Mississippi; ELLenperR, Louisiana; 
Puusricnt, Arkansas; Gruerre, Iowa; Gore, 
Tennessee; HayDen, Arizona; HENNINGS, Mis- 
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sourl; Hz, Alabama; Ho.tanp, Florida; 
Humpmery, Minnesota; Jackson, Washing- 
ton; Jomnson, Texas; Jonnston, South Caro- 
lina; Kerauver, Tennessee; KENNEDY, Massa- 
chusetts; Lznman, New York; Lennon, North 
Carolina; Lone, Louisiana; Macnuson, Wash- 
ington; MANSFIELD, Montana; MAYBANK, 
South Carolina; Monzongy, Oklahoma; 
Morse, Oregon; Murray, Montana; RoBERT- 
son, Virginia; SmaTuers, Florida; SPARKMAN, 
Alabama; STENNIs, Mississippi; SyMINGTON, 
Missouri. 

There is one exceedingly interesting thing 
about this list. That is the fact that there is 
not one single, solitary Republican Senator 
on it. 





Foreign Service Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my experience as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I had the op- 
portunity to come in contact, on many 
occasions, with individual members of 
our Department of State. I saw them 
performing their duties in Washington, 
and in many places abroad. It became 
readily apparent that things were not 
well with our State Department’s per- 
sonnel, particularly with the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

In many instances, there was evidence 
of poor morale, of rigid and unimagina- 
tive personnel management, of the lack 
of capable and realistic men in impor- 
tant positions abroad. I became con- 
vinced that the interests of our Nation 
could best be served by the adoption of 
far-reaching changes in the Department 
of State. The Department’s personnel 
system needed a thorough overhauling. 
At the same time, it was my opinion that 
we needed a reservoir of able, specially 
trained, learned men and women who 
would give our Government the most 
capable and satisfactory representation 
abroad that we have ever had. 

The task of overhauling the personnel 
system of the Department of State re- 
quired careful and thorough study of 
men who were conversant with this sub- 
ject. It was a job for a commission 
composed of experienced and able men, 
who could devote their wholehearted ef- 
forts to this task. The Wriston com- 
mittee, which I shall mention later, was 
appointed to do this work. 

The second problem—that of provid- 
ing our Nation with a reservoir of able, 
specially trained men and women who 
could ably represent our Government in 
the foreign field—became my particular 
concern. 

Both in the 82d Congress and in the 
83d Congress, I introduced legislation 
providing for the establishment of a 
United States Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice. My bills call for the creation of an 
academy which would offer a specialized 
4-year course to train promising young 
men and women for a career in the For- 
eign Service. The students would be se- 
lected on the basis of competitive exami- 
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nations, appointed on the basis of merit, 
and would receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as are received by cadets at 
West Point. 

The graduates of the academy would 
be available for assignment with the 
Foreign Service of the United States in 
the Department of State, with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce, with 
the office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, 
with the Department of Treasury for 
service in connection with international 
finances and related activities, and with 
other Government agencies. 


The text of my bill, H. R. 1870, fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
mote peace, greater understanding, and good 
will throughout the world and to provide 
for a trained force for the Foreign Service of 
the United States, there is hereby established 
an academy to be known as the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service. 

Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees, who shall have general 
charge of said institution and who shall 
determine the location for said Academy, 
which must be outside of the District of 
Columbia, but at a distance of not more 
than 100 miles therefrom. The Board of 
Trustees shall consist of the Secretary of 
State, 2 Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, appointed by the Vice President, and 2 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
appointed by the Speaker, who shall serve for 
2 years and shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Not more than 1 of the trustees 
appointed from the Senate or more than 1 
of the trustees appointed from the House 
shall be of the same political party. 


Sec. 3. (a) The faculty of the United 
£ ates Academy of Foreign Service shall con- 
sist of the president of the Academy and 
such deans, professors, associate professors, 
librarians, chaplains, and instructors as are 
necessary for the proper instruction of the 
students. 


(b) The terms of the contracts and the sal- 
aries to be paid to the members of the facul- 
ty shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. The civil-service laws shall not 
apply to the president and the faculty. The 
salary of the president shall not exceed 
$20,000 per year. 

(c) The selection of the president and the 
faculty of the United States Academy of 
Foreign Service for the first 2 years of its 
operation shall be by a committee on faculty. 
The committee on faculty shall consist of 12 
educators to be selected by the Secretary of 
State from a list consisting of one educator 
from each State nominated by the governor 
thereof. Not more than one member of the 
committee on faculty shall be from any one 
Federal Reserve district. 


(d) The members of the Board of Trustees 
and the committee on faculty shall serve 
without pay, but they may receive their ex- 
penses. 

Sec. 4. (a) The course of study of the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall extend over a period of 4 years. 


(b) The course of study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to (Government of the 
United States, political and governmental 
theory, comparative religion, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, composition, math- 
ematics, economics, geography, foreign lan- 
guages, agriculture, finance, international 
law, business and trade practices, and mili- 
tary and naval observation. The Academy 
may arrange to temporarily assign students 
to the Military Academy and Naval Academy 
of the United States for instruction in mili- 
tary observation. 
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(c) The United States Academy of Foreign 
Service is authorized to confer appropriate 
degrees upon its graduates. 

Sec. 5. (a) The number of students jn the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall be determined by the Board of Trustees 
but shall not be less than one student fo; 
each Senator and Representative in cop. 
gress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner 
5 from the District of Columbia, and 15 from, 
the United States at larg>. Ifa greater num. 
ber of students are authorized than the 
minimum number carried in this section, the 
allocation of said number to the several 
States, districts, Territories, possessions. the 
District of Columbia, and the United States 
at large shall be upon the same ratio as set 
forth in this section. 

(b) The method of appointment of sty. 
dents to the United States Academy of For. 
eign Service shall be based on merit, anq 
the appointments shall be made on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 

(c) The students of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as are received by 
cadets at West Point. 

(d) Admission to the Academy shall be 
limited to men and women who are native. 
born citizens of the United States, who have 
reached their 20th birthday and have not 
passed their 25th birthday at the time of 
their admission and who have hac at least 2 
years’ college or university education or the 
equivalent thereof. In addition to these re- 
quirements, the Academy shall require an 
entrance examination of the applicant to 
ascertain his intellectual capacities and his 
aptitude for the Foreign Service. 

Sec. G. The Board of Trustees may require 
a student entering the United States Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service to submit a statement 
in writing to the president of the Academy 
stating that he will serve the Government of 
the United States where assigned for a defi- 
nite period. 

Sec. 7. The graduates of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shal! be assigned 
by the Board of the Academy for 1 year of 
specialized study in the particular foreign 
country in which they may be later assigned 
for service, and, upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the year, shall be appointed as For- 
eign Service officers without the examination 
provided for in the act of May 24, 1924, as 
amended, entitled “An act for the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses”, and said graduates shall have pref- 
erence over all other applicants. The said 
graduates shall be available for assignment 
for service as follows: 

First, to the State Department in said 
Department and in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

Second, to the Department of Commerce 
for service in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or other related duties. 

Third, to the Department of Agriculture in 
connection with the office of Foreign Agri- 
culture Relations or other service relating to 
the production, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products. 

Fourth, to the Department of the Treasury 
for service in connection with international 
finances and currency, tariffs, debt adjust- 
ment, and related activities: 


Provided, That a graduate of the United 
States Academy of Foreign Service must be 
assigned to duties within the continental 
United States for a minimum of 1 year out 
of every 5 that said person is employed in 
the Government services set forth in this 
section. This proviso may be waived when 
the United States is at war. 

Sec. 8. (a) The appropriation of such 
funds from the Treasury of the United 
States as are necessary to carry out this act 
is hereby authorized. 

(b) The United States Academy of For- 
eign Service shall have power to acquire and 
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1 and personal property and may re- 


holt and accept gifts, donations, and trusts. 


Speaker, I believe that to properly 
aan the United States, our dele- 
gates abroad should be fully conversant 
with the economic and political back- 

rounds both of our country and of a 
: rticular foreign nation. In addition, 
they ought to be learned in history, 
philosophy, language, and culture of the 
foreign country or countries to which 
they may be eventually assigned. 

While there are several universities 
and colleges in our country which have 
established limited chairs and depart- 
ments for foreign service training, I do 
not believe that they adequately meet the 
urgent need in this field. 

The establishment of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy proposed in my bill would, 
in my estimation, eventually give our 
Nation better representation abroad on 
all levels, and foster better understand- 
ing, cooperation, and peace among 

ions. 
= Speaker, now I should like to re- 
turn to a subject which I mentioned 
earlier: the problem of overhauling the 
personnel structure of our Department 
of State. 

As I indicated, a special eight-man 
committee was appointed to study this 
problem. The committee was headed by 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University. The group called the 
Public Committee on Personnel, recently 
issued a 70-page report entitled “To- 
ward a Stronger Foreign Service.” 

The recommendations contained in the 
Wriston report should go a long way to- 
ward improving the conditions in the 
State Department, if they will be put into 
practice without any crippling amend- 
ments or reservations. I believe, how- 
ever, that the committee has not gone far 
enough in proposing changes which 
would give our Nation an adequate 
reservoir of specially trained, capable 
men and women to serve our Govern- 
ment in the field of foreign affairs. That 
was and is the object of my bill, and it 
will not be fulfilled by the Wriston re- 
port recommendations. 


Nevertheless, as a step in the right 
direction, the suggestions of the Wriston 
committee deserve our careful considera- 
tion and support. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish at 
this point to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of June 
27, 1954, entitled “The Trouble at Foggy 
Bottom.” The editorial presents a few 
brief and interesting comments on the 
Wriston report. It is my intention to 
— this document further on a later 

The editorial follows: 

THe TrousLe at Foccy Borrom 

It has been evident for a long time, to any- 
one interested, that things were not well 
inside the monumental State Department 
Building in Washington which is disrespect- 
fully called “Foggy Bottom” (the nickname 
formerly used for the low, musty area where 
the building now stands). 

This unhappy situation has been detatied 
now by a distinguished eight-man commit- 
‘ee headed by Henry M. Wriston, president 
% Brown University. Named by President 

er at request of Secretary Dulles, 
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the group, called the public committee on 
personnel, has issued an able 70-page report 
entitled: “Toward a Stronger Foreign 
Service.” 

The Wriston committee verifies the oft 
heard charges that morale of State Depart- 
ment employees is low, that the Department 
is poorly organized and managed, that the 
best use is not made of personnel, that little 
is done to train personnel and that there 
is a tragic failure to bring new and able men 
into the service. 

The gravity of this situation for the 
American people is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing first paragraph of the committee 
report: 

“Foreign policy will be dynamic or inert, 
steadfast or aimless, in proportion to the 
character and unity of those who serve it. 
United States foreign policy has entered upon 
a period of trial of unprecedented endurance 
and complexity. That policy will in large 
measure stand or fall according to whether 
the relative handful of men and women 
charged with its execution are able to work 
effectively and in concert toward the agreed 
end.” 

Here are a few disturbing statements of 
this important document: 

“A high state of morale is essential to an 
effective Foreign Service. The morale of that 
service today stands in need of repair. 

“The Foreign Service officer corps today 
numbers 1,285, the lowest strength in 5 
years. Only 355 officers have been * * * 
appointed * * * since 1946 * * * not a single 
junior appointment has been made * * * 
since August 1952. 

“There exists within the diplomatic de- 
partment 2 separate basic personnel systems, 
one of which has 3 subsystems. The differ- 
ences * * * have given rise to a sense of 
separateness where there should be a pervad- 
ing sense of oneness. 

“The base broadening problem has haunt- 
ed the Foreign Services for well over 30 years. 
Even at the measured pace of diplomacy that 
seems a long time to leave so important an 
issue unresolved. 

“A personnel system, in the contemporary 
meaning of the term, simply does not exist. 
Management of human resources has been 
irresolute and unimaginative. 

“The Foreign Service is, in effect, in a con- 
dition of exile abroad. * * * Of 197 officers, 
with more than 20 years’ service, 45 have had 
not more than 2 years of their service ip the 
United States on assignment. * * * Men 
immersed continuously in other societies in- 
evitably tend to lose touch with the circum- 
stances and attitudes that shape national 
policy at home. 

“The Foreign Service Institute, * * © 
an advanced training ground for officers des- 
tined for high command * * * is dying of 
neglect. * * * An advisory committee has 
not met in session for 4 years.” 

The Wriston committee has made recom- 
mendations intended to deal with both the 
problems of administration and of morale. 
Secretary Dulles has already ordered some 
of them put into effect. We shall discuss the 
recommendations and actions concerning 
administrative reform in future editorials. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, granted on June 28, I spoke about 
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the personnel problem in our State De- 
partment. 

At that time, I pointed out that the 
interests of our Nation could best be 
served by the adopiion of sweeping 
changes in the Department. In the first 
place, steps ought to be taken to provide 
@ reservoir of able, specially trained 
young men and women who would event- 
ually serve our Government in various 
positions abroad. Secondly, the person- 
nel structure within the Department of 
State should be overhauled, so as to do 
away with the causes of low morale and 
with poor utilization of human resources. 

I had already discussed my proposal 
for the establishment of a Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy of the United States, con- 
tained in my bill, H. R. 1870. This pro- 
posal, when adopted by Congress, should 
provide the State Department and other 
executive departments and agencies with 
adequate specialized personnel for over- 
sea work. 

Today, in commenting further on the 
Wriston report for the overhauling of 
the personnel structure of the State De- 
partment, I should like to call to the 
attention of the membership of this body 
two editorials from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, both having a bearing on this sub- 
ject. 

The first editorial is entitled “Bad 
Morale in Courier Service” and it ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of June 
28, 1954. It demonstrates why State 
Department morale is as low as itis. It 
warrants our earnest consideration, be- 
cause we cannot expect our Foreign 
Service to be efficient and effective while 
we close our eyes to the many causes 
which undermine its morale. 

The editorial follows: 

Bap MORALE IN CoURIER SERVICE 

We had a letter the other day from a friend 
who is a diplomatic courier in the American 
Foreign Service. Because of what the State 
Department’s economy drive is doing to him 
and to the courier service, he is an unhappy 
young man. 

Diplomatic couriers carry our country’s 
vital documents between 110 United States 
diplomatic missions around the world. They 
cover four continents from regional offices at 
Paris, Cairo, ManHa, and Panama. Today 
they travel almost exclusively. by air. The 
courier travels far, sees strange places and 
has an occasional adventure. By and large, 
however, the job is arduous, exacting, occa- 
sionally dangerous and often monotonous, 

When our friend joined the couriers in 
1952 there were 100 men in the service. 
Schedules generally called for trips of 2 or 3 
days, with the rest of the workweek in the 
regional office. Under such schedules, it was 
possible to make allowance for bad flying 
weather and airplane mechanical troubles, 
The couriers, many of whom are married, 
were reasonably assured of some time at 
home. 

Since the Eisenhower administration came 
in, the courier force has been cut from 100 
men to 66. On July 1 it will go down to 60. 
Inasmuch as the same number of missions 
must still be visited and the same number 
of miles flown, this means that 60 men must 
cover the routes and do the work that 100 
previously did. 

The letter from our courier friend explains 
what this means: 

“I'm abashed for not having written 
sooner. However, the reduction in force of 
couriers has weighed heavily on our office. 
I’ve had just about time to drop off my laun- 
dry and pick up some clean clothes between 
trips. I’ve almost forgotten what the apart- 
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ment looks like. Jane has a few thousand 
well-chosen and rehearsed words to say about 
the setup whenever we chance to meet. All 
we can do is hope that the pressure lets up 
soon. If not, most of us in this office are 
going to quit.” 

Courier morale is low for two other reasons. 
Most couriers, young men just out of college, 
joined the Service with the expectation that 
they could, in reasonable time, move up into 
the regular Foreign Service. They have re- 
cently been given to understand that, in 
view of overal] reduction in the foreign staff, 
there is little chance of such promotion for 
a long time. 

Couriers were also given to understand, 
when they joined the service, that they would 
get home leave after 2 years. Last winter 
they received notice that, for economy rea- 
sons, there would be no home leave until 
after 3 years of service. 

All in all, we can’t blame our friend for 
being unhappy. And it is easy to understand 
why morale in the courier service is bad. 
Maybe one of the congressional committees 
concerned with such matters should check 
into what looks like another example of false 
economy. 


Mr. Speaker, the second editorial, 
taken from the Milwaukee Journal of 
June 29, 1954, lists the highlights of the 
Wriston report, stressing the fact that 
our Nation badly needs great improve- 
ments in the selection, recruitment, and 
assignment or utilization of the men and 
women who execute our foreign policy 
both at home and abroad. It is entitled 
“More and Better Men Are Needed for 
Foreign Service,” and I commend it 
highly to my colleagues’ attention: 

More AND BetTreR MEN ARE NEEDED FOR 
ForeIGN SERVICE 


The United States badly needs more and 
better men making its foreign policy at 
home and representing it in the 68 em- 
bassies, 9 legations, and 167 consulates 
abroad. And it needs to use these men to 
better advantage than it is using its present 
diplomats. 

This is about what the Wriston commit- 
tee’s recommendations to the State Depart- 
ment about administrative reform add 
up to. 

There is not much new about its recom- 
mendations. Similar ones were made after 
World War II by the late Secretary Stet- 
tinius and later by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. Little came from them. As one 
commentator has said of the Stettinius re- 
form: “The principal feature was the trans- 
fer of attendants from the corridors to the 
washrooms.” 

This time, however, there seems some 
reason to hope something will happen. 
Secretary Dulles has approved many of the 
committee recommendations and ordered 
them into effect. 

Here are highlights of the Wriston com- 
mittee’s administrative reform program: 

Personnel in the Foreign Service should 
be increased from 1,285 to 3,900. This 
should be done primarily by integrating into 
the Foreign Service the top personnel of the 
State Department's civil-service organiza- 
tion in Washingt>»n. 

The Foreign Service must open its ranks 
to a large number of people with a high 
degree of specialization in other than the 
general practice of diplomacy. 

The situation under which the Foreign 
Service is in effect a condition of exile abroad 
must be ended. Officers must be brought 
home for duty regularly to keep their knowl- 
edge of American life steadily refreshed. 

A modern personnel system must be es- 
tablished under a Deputy Under Secretary of 
State who will enter the job prepared to stay. 
A promotion system should be set up. 
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The Foreign Service Institute should be 
revitalized to carry out its purpose—to train 
diplomatic officers as the War Colleges train 
military officers. 

Foreign Service recruitment of young men 
must be stepped up through cooperation 
with colleges and universities and by ac- 
celerating present examination processes and 
security procedures. For the long range, a 
nationwide scholarship training program, 
patterned after the Navy’s contract system 
for its Reserve Officer Training Corps, is 
urged. 

All of these recommendations are worthy. 
We surmise, however, that it is going to 
take more than worthiness, and even Secre- 
tary Dulles’ approval, to bring them to reali- 
zation. In view of what has happened to 
equally good recommendations in the past, 
we think there must be continuing pressure 
by Mr. Dulles, vigorous administrative ac- 
tion, plus some outside prodding by the Wris- 
ton Commission and interested Members of 
the Congress and the public. 

And most important of all, perhaps, there 
must be improvement of morale inside the 
Foreign Service and the State Department. 
The Wriston committee has recognized that 
this is very low and has suggested how to 
improve it: Discussion of the morale situa- 
tion will follow in another editorial. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, in presenting its recommenda- 
tions on the subject of reforming the 
personne] structure of the State Depart- 
ment, the Wriston Public Committee on 
Personnel made this statement: 


Diplomacy has become serious, urgent, and 
arduous business. Precisely because diplom- 
acy is so serious, urgent, and arduous, a high 
state of morale is essential to an effective 
Foreign Service. The morale of that Service 
today stands in need of repair. 


Similar observations were made in the 
past, and suggestions were advanced 
with view toward remedying the situa- 
tion. For that reason, some _ short- 
sighted persons may take the Wriston 
Report very lightly. But the fact re- 
mains that—if we are truly interested in 
having an effective foreign policy—we 
cannot afford to adopt such a narrow- 
minded and unrealistic view. The ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy depends 
largely on the capabilities and the 
morale of the men who are entrusted 
with the job of executing it. For that 
reason, these matters ought to be of 
deep concern to each and every one of 
us. 
Under permissions granted on June 23 
and July 8, I discussed certain aspects of 
the personnel problem in our Depart- 
ment of State. I reviewed my proposal 
for the establishment of a Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy of the United States, and 
commented on the Wriston Report. 

In further reference to those remarks, 
I wish to include in the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 6, 1954, entitled “State Depart- 
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ment Morale Is Low, Must Be Restoreq.” 
It is my hope that this outspoken and 
informative editorial will receive care 
ful consideration of my colleagues. 
STATE DEPARTMENT MoRALeE Is Low, Mvcr 2 

RESTORED a 


Administrative reform within the ca. 
Department, as recommended by the Wri, 
ton committee and ordered by Secretary 
Dulles, will no doubt improve efficiency oan 
effectiveness. It will not, however, remedy 
the major malady in the Department—jow 
morale. : 

The situation is well expressed in these 
words of the Wriston report: z 

“Diplomacy has become serious. 


“ urgent, 
and arduous business. Precisely be; ause 
diplomacy is so serious, urgent, and ardyoys 


a high state of morale is essential an 
effective Foreign Service. The morale of 
that Service today stands in need of repair” 

Why is morale so low? There are many 
reasons. 

One is the reduction in force of more than 
22 percent under the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration. Another is appropriation cuts 
which, along with the reduction in force 
have resulted in 80 percent of the personne} 
shifting jobs. Another is poor administra. 
tion over a long period of time, with no con. 
sistent program of promotions or pay raises, 

Two more reasons—major ones—remain. 

One is the incessant political attacks upon 
the integrity and morality of State Depart- 
ment personnel, largely from congressional 
sources. This has driven many good men 
out of the Service in disgust. It has kept 
many good young men from entering the 
Service. It has frightened many men still in 
Service into becoming little more than re- 
porters of events. They fear that to analyze 
conditions or express opinions or suggest 
policies will bring attacks on them, now or in 
the future, from partisans in Washington. 

The other major reason is the administra. 
tion of the security program within the De- 
partment. Here is what the Wriston report 
says of this: 

“The program has been drastic and thor- 
ough * * * the task has inevitably occa- 
sioned uncertainties, doubts, and fears * * * 
investigations of such sensitive character 
should be conducted with the professional 
impartiality associated in the public mind 
with the FBI. 

“Only as these investigations are carried 
out with the most scrupulous objectivity 
will the apprehensions of government ser- 
vants be abated * * * if the security pro- 
gram is to achieve its true purpose of pro- 
tecting the Government and the American 
way of life, it must be so administered that 
it does not impair the things it is designed 
to preserve.” 

Other critics have not been so unspecific, 
and so kindly, toward the security pro- 
gram administration and its chief, R. W. 
Scott McLeod. 

Charges have been made that Mcleod 
conceives it his responsibility to clear all 
Democrats and all liberal Republicans out 
of the State Department, that he has estab- 
lished a private spy system inside the organ- 
ization, that people are forced to resign 
without hearing or trial, or, in some cases, 
without knowing the charges against them. 
It is claimed people are plagued into retire 
ment by threats or by repeated investiga- 
tions. A Washington correspondent recently 
related that stenographers in the planning 
division had been directed to make weekly 
reports of the reading matter of their bosses. 

The Wriston committee expressed hop? 
that with the reduction in force about com- 
pleted and the security review scheduled to 
end this summer, there would be # quick 
recovery of morale. 

For its part, it reports, it has been im- 
pressed by the “high standards of devotion 
and loyalty” animating our State Depart 
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ple and “does not hesitate to urge 
an people to reinvest their con- 
gdence, without reservaton, in the character 
and steadfastness of both the Department 
and its diplomatic arm. 

“we wish we could be as optimistic as the 
members of the committee. We cannot, 
nowever, see how there can be a revival of 
morale until the inquisitors and informers 
are gone, until demagogs stop using the 
Department as & punching bag, until an 
individual knows that his job is to report 
{acts as he sees them, and until the Secre- 
tary of the State stands up and fights for 


his employees. 





Rhee To Be Hailed by City Which Once 
Scorned Him 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, one of the greatest patriots of 
modern times is to address this Congress 
on the 28th of July. Syngman Rhee 
has foresight. He predicted Communist 
aggression in the Far East. He has the 
rare ability among modern day states- 
men to look ahead and plan accordingly. 
Dr. Rhee is aware of the fallacy of inde- 
cision and appeasement. He has pred- 
icated South Korean foreign policy on 
principle rather than political expedi- 
ency. Even the Communist world re- 
spects men who have convictions and 
principle and who will without vacilla- 
tion stand by decency and honor. 


Syngman Rhee will go down in his- 
tory alongside of Douglas MacArthur 
and Chiang Kai-shek as the most far- 
sighted and able statesmen to be affili- 
ated with the Far Eastern situation in 
the 20th century. Yet it passes strange 
that these men have been smeared and 
abused by much of the free world more 
than any other contemporary leaders. 
It isa known fact that the Communists 
placed them among their top 5 or 6 men 
that must be destroyed before com- 
munism can advance according to plan. 

While Dr. Rhee was predicting with 
accuracy practically every move of the 
Communists many leaders elsewhere, 
including our own, had only hindsight 
and were futilly attempting to cover up 
their own blunders by saying that every- 
one makes mistakes. Dr. Rhee is a bul- 
wark of freedom in this troubled world. 
It will be refreshing for this Congress to 
hear a man who has fought valiantly for 
freedom as George Washington fought 
in the early history of our country 
against overwhelming odds. 

The following article by Charles B. 
Seib in the Washington Star is excellent 
and timely: 

Rure To Be Hatten sy Crry Wuicn ONcE 
Sconnep H1u—KorEAN PRESIDENT DUE HERE 
iULy 26—To Appress Concress 

(By Charles B. Seib) 

When Korean President Syngman Rhee 
motors from the airport on July 26 to s 
White House welcome by President Eisen- 
hower, he can reffect on an earlier day when 
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Washington was a town of closed doors, 
turned backs and deaf ears. 

The 79-year-old Dr. Rhee will be greeted 
next week with the keys to the city, flags, 
cordons of soldiers and military bands. He 
will spend a night at the White House and 
address Congress. He will be hailed as the 
symbol of South Korea’s resistance to com- 
munism. 

It was just a decade ago, however, that 
Dr. Rhee’s pleas for recognition of his Ko- 
rean government-in-exile, his proposals for 
a fifth column against Japanese occupation 
forces in Korea and his warnings that a 
partitioning of his country would bring a 
Communist onslaught were being spurned 
by the officials of the Government now wel- 
coming him. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN EXILE 


From long before World War II until 1945, 
when he made a triumphant return to Korea 
after 33 years in exile, Dr. Rhee was a famil- 
iar figure at the State Department, at the 
Capitol and at the White House. 

Whereever he went, he begged American 
help in freeing his people from the Japanese 
yoke. His outspoken warnings proved ac- 
curate with uncomfortable frequency. He 
warned, for example, that the Japanese were 
not to be trusted—a warning that was soon 
justified by Pearl Harbor. At the 1945 
United Nations meeting in San Francisco, he 
created a furore by declaring that the Yalta 
agreements included the splitting of his 
country. This was denied, but the parti- 
tioning soon became a fact. 

Everywhere, according to an associate of 
those days, Dr. Rhee was avoided, ignored 
or put off with vague promises. When he 
mailed his credentials to the State Depart- 
ment shortly after Pearl Harbor, for example, 
he was asked to come and take them away 
again, 

WAS REGARDED AS A PEST 


Such treatment did not deter the per- 
sistent little Korean, nor did he mind being 
called a pest. He had been a pest to various 
people since 1897 when he led a demonstra- 
tion which won him a life sentence and 6 
months of torture. Freed by an amnesty in 
1904, he came to the United States and 
earned degrees at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Harvard, and Princeton. 

Dr. Rhee returned in 1910 to his homeland, 
then occupied by Japan, but his stay there 
was short. His anti-Japanese activities 
forced him to flee in 1912. 

In 1919, Dr. Rhee was elected president of 
a Korean Provisional Government, which he 
directed from Shanghai. From then on, he 
spent much of his time seeking United States 
recognition for that government, declaring 
that “America is the hope of Korea.” But 
recognition never came for the provisional 
government. 


When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea in 1945, 
he went with Army approval as a private 
citizen who could help unravel the political 
tangle there. And when the Republic of 
Korea was finally established in 1948, he be- 
came its first president. 


PREDICTED COMMUNIST INVASION 


Dr. Rhee’s plans for Korea were interrupted 
abruptly in June 1950, when the Communists 
began to move south across the line of parti- 
tion as he predicted they would. He re- 
sumed his role as a thorn in the side of 
United States officials with a vengeance when 
the shooting stopped, denouncing the arm- 
istice agreement, threatening repeatedly to 
renew the war and freeing 27,000 anti-Com- 
munist North Korean prisoners of war. 


Probably Dr. Rhee’s closest personal friend 
in Washington was the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, pastor of Foundry Methodist 
Church. Dr. Harris recalls that he and Mrs. 
Harris were Dr. Rhee’s only companions at a 
70th birthday dinner in 1945 and that “my 
study was the last place to which he came in 
1945 before he left for Korea” under the 
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sponsorship of the United States Army. Dr. 
Rhee said, Dr. Harris explains, “that the 
study meant so much to him he wanted it to 
be the place from which he left to return 
home.” 

Dr. Harris said that some of Dr. Rhee’s 
friends became discouraged at times over 
his failure to get the attention of the State 
Department and the White House, but the 
silver-haired little Korean “never lost faith; 
he believed in his cause with a flaming de- 
votion.” 

SLANDERED AND SMEARED 


Dr. Harris considers Dr. Rhee “one of the 
great men of our generation.” He says: 

“Syngman Rhee has been slandered and 
smeared, but there is not a drop of dicta- 
torial blood in his veins. People don’t real- 
ize what conditions were like in his country 
or that democracy couldn't be introduced 
there according to the American pattern, 
Dr. Rhee is a true believer in democracy.” 

Dr. Rhee’s spirit and love of direct action 
are revealed by the recollections of Col. M. 
Preston Goodfellow, publisher and wartime 
assistant to Gen. William Donovan when he 
was head of the Office of Strategic Services. 

Colonel Goodfellow relates that Dr. Rhee 
came to him in 1942 and demanded that he 
be trained as a parachutist and be dropped 
into Korea to organize anti-Japanese forces, 
The colonel recalls: 

“I asked him how old he was and he said 
he was 66. I said we didn’t have a class for 
66-year-old parachutists, but that I could 
use his help in rounding up some younger 
men. Dr. Rhee did give us considerable help 
in recruiting young Koreans who were 
dropped into China and who were again of 
assistance during the Korean fighting.” 


PATIENT FOR 40 YEARS 


Dr. Rhee’s impatience with delay so far as 
Korea’s independence was concerned often 
was evidenced when he did get audiences 
with American officials. Colonel Goodfellow 
recalls that at one such conference a young 
officer told Dr. Rhee that he must be patient. 
“Be patient,” exploded Dr. Rhee, “I’ve been 
patient for 40 years.” 

Dr. Harris, Colonel Goodfellow, and other 
old friends of Dr. Rhee look upon his sched- 
uled cordial reception here as an honor long 
deferred. 

As always in matters concerning Dr. Rhee, 
however, there are discordant notes. One 
came from Yongjeung Kim, president of 
the Korean Affairs Institute, who knew Dr, 
Rhee during his years here. Mr. Kim com- 
mented causticaly that “it would be greatly 
to the interest of the United States on this 
occasion to make him (Dr. Rhee) under- 
stand he should practice some measure of 
democracy in South Korea.” 

Diverse opinions of Dr. Rhee undoubtedly 
will continue as long as he is a public figure. 
But he has one characteristic that even his 
critics must admit—a stanch anticommu- 
nism of long standing. 

During a conference with a high United 
States official in Korea in 1946 when the offi- 
cial told Dr. Rhee that he must compromise 
with the Communists and form a coalition 
government, the angry Korean broke up the 
meeting with the angry retort: 

“ You can’t compromise with smallpox.” 





More Power for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised to learn that there is available 
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to each person in Asia an average of less 
than 1 horsepower, while in the United 
States the average is around 30 horse- 
power. 

I am caused to wonder if this ratio of 
horsepower might not well be related to 
the difference in standards of living. I 
also wonder if these great variations in 
power and living standards might, in a 
large degree, account for the difficulty in 
harmony and understanding between 
these great areas of the earth. 





Change in 160-Acre Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I introduced a bill, H. R. 9862, which 
I hope will be the basis for settling the 
long-standing controversy over the 160- 
acre limitation law. This bill does not 
disturb the 160-acre limitation, but pro- 
vides for an alternative method of deal- 
ing with the so-called excess lands—the 
lands in one ownership in excess of 
the 160-acre limitation. Mr. Edward H. 
Dickson, Washington correspondent for 
the McClatchy newspapers of California, 
in an article appearing in the Sacra- 
mento Bee under date of July 12, 1954, 
deals with this legislation in such detail 
and clarity that I believe his article will 
be informative to the Members on this 
subject, and, therefore, I include it at 
this point in the Recorp: 


Encie Urces 2 WATER Prices In 160 AcrE 
DISPUTE 


(By Edward H. Dickson) 


WasHINcTON.—Congressman CLARE ENGLE 
today proposed a 2-price system on irrigation 
water delivered to farmers from Federal rec- 
lamation project in a move to try and settle 
the long standing controversy over the ap- 
plication of the 160-acre law to California's 
Central Valleys project. 

The Californian, who is the senior Demo- 
cratic minority member of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee which handles 
Federal water and power legislation, pro- 
posed that while all lands would be eligible 
to receive water, only those within the 160- 
acre limit would be eligible for the benefits 
of interest-free Federal money. 

The practical effect of this he said, would 
be that the 160-acre irrigators served by the 
CVP would pay the existing rate of $3.50 
per acre-foot. The larger operators would 
pay $3.50 on their first 160 acres and approxi- 
mately $5.50 on acreage in excess of that 
amount. 


STATE CENTER OF DISPUTE 


The Engle measure would be applicable to 
all projects throughout the Nation but it 
has been in California where the contro- 
versy has been the hottest over a long period 
of years. 

The smaller operators also would be 
favored further under the Engle proposal in 
that they would have the first right to water. 
After they were supplied deliveries could be 
made to the excess lands. 

Encte frankly conceded he does not believe 
his program would satisfy what he termed 
“the extremists on either side of the 160-acre 
limitation argument” but argued that it ap- 
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peared to him to be “a good workable solu- 
tion of this long-standing controversy.” 


COMMONSENSE APPROACH 


The Congressman said he has “felt for a 
long time there should be some common- 
sense approach to the settlement of this 
problem which would answer basic objec- 
tions to serving unlimited ownerships with 
federally subsidized water and at the same 
times avoid all the Government redtape and 
legal difficulties involved in applying the 
limitation to an established agricultural area 
where the water supplied is supplemental 
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those determined to maintain the status 
quo. 

It has been a controversy regarded as out- 
standing in emotional appeal but with par- 
tisans on both sides at times extremely care- 
less in presenting facts. 

The 160-acre partisans have assailed what 
they term “corporate farms,” the “Montgom- 
ery Street farmers” of San Francisco, the 
“land barons,” and “land speculators.” 

The opponents of the limitation have 
countered that the purpose of the 160-acre 
enthusiasts is to remake the State’s social 
order and -claim it never should have been 
applied to an established agricultural 
economy. 





Life Is an Echo—Slip It to Him 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
Pears that since the days of Walt Whit- 













State of Illinois Favors $22 Million 
as Minimum for Airport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, 
I herewith include a letter I have re 
ceived from Mr. Joseph K. McLaughlin, 
director of the Illinois Department of 
Aeronautics, calling upon Congress to 
appropriate at least $22 million for im- 
plementation of the airports program 
for fiscal year 1955: 

Strate or ILLINO!s, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Springfield, Ill., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. Metvrn Price, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE Price: I have by le 
ter, and Governor Stratton has by telegras 
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expressed the concern and interest 
te of Illinois and its municipalities 
t and continuing appropria- 
a8 implementation by the Congress of the 
velopment of an adequate, balanced 
tional system of airports under the pro- 
contemplated and authorized by the 
ral Airport Act. 
eral Sministrative freeze as of February 
1953, of all unencumbered FAPA ap- 
ions for fiscal 1953 and the lack of 
appropriations implementation at all for 
1964 has very seriously impaired the 
through of what at the State and 
-- hee Keretofore been considered 


viously 


iat 
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mi of the Budget can therefore not be 
s fas anything more than minimal. 
isidering the very nature of the air- 
vehicle, the economics and utilitarian 
otential of the airplane by hardheaded 
siness concerns, the already substantial 
nd ever-increasing use in interstate travel 
business organizations of national sig- 
icance of each of our airports—even the 
maller ones—as have been improved to a 
rasonable degree of year-round utility, all 
0 to make it very difficult qualitatively to 
semble between the action by the De- 
tment of Commerce in allocating, under 
he PRA program, funds to each State, not 
uly for primary interstate highways, but 
80 Specifically for secondary and even intra- 
ity highways, and on the other hand, under 
He airports program, the attempt by Com- 
herce to delimit national interest to only 
hose airports impressed primarily with a 
ieduled interstate air-carrier character. 

It appears that even the minimal $22 mil- 
oa request, House Document No. 428, is for 
‘ons unknown, getting very rough treat- 
bent in the Appropriations Committees of 
Wt House and Senate—while in the respec- 
pre Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
“merce, legislative proposals by Com- 
sre to give Commerce unlimited discre- 
Mary Administrative power to delimit and 
“mune national interest has, in the re- 
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verse direction, been getting rough treat- 
ment. 

I would respectfully and urgently request 
that the representatives in Congress from 
Illinois prepare en bloc, and with as much 
other support as possible, to introduce and 
vigorously back an amendment as will pro- 
vide at least the $22 million, in the event 
that either Appropriations Committee re- 
port it out with a lesser or no amount for 
implementation of the airport program for 
fiscal 1955. , 

Yours very respectfully, 
JosepH K. McLauGHuIn, 
Director. 
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‘There are 4“ iew mvperu:: paveues; to be 
sure, here and there in the picture. Guate- 
mala is a gain. Things are better in Iran. 
Maybe there will be settlements soon be- 
tween the Italians and Yugoslavs at Trieste, 
and between the British and Egyptians at 
Suez. These situations, that were acutely 
dangerous, are not so dangerous any longer, 
and in all these cases American diplomacy 
has helped to make the danger less. 

But these local gains have not in any way 
counteracted the fundamental and all-im- 
portant tendency, of which the anxious con- 
ference at Geneva is only a symbol. With 
increasing speed, with gathering momentum, 
the world balance of power is tilting’in favor 
of the Kremlin and against the West. This 
immense process, which is nowhere being 
effectively checked, has taken three different 
forms to date. 

First, there are the developments in Indo- 
china, which only Sir Winston Churchill has 
had the honesty to describe as a smashing 
victory for the Kremlin. Maybe, at Geneva, 
the Communist negotiators will carry their 
arrogance too far, Maybe the Western Allies 
will nerve themselves to fight at last because 
they have been denied even the minimum of 
face saving that is regarded as indispensable. 
As these words are written, no one can tell. 

Yet the outlook, certainly, is for an Asian 
Munich, followed by an Asian guaranteed 
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Poland in the form of the projected South 
Asia Defense Community. The so-called 
containment policy may have been static, 
undynamic, and all the other bad things 
people said about it. Yet even static con- 
tainment would be better than the passive 
sacrifice of strategically vital Indochina with 
all its inevitable repercussions in the rest 
of Asia. 

Second, there is the rapid growth of the 
air-atomic power of the Soviet Union, so 
symbolized by the Soviet A- and H-bombs, 
and the new Soviet long-range bombers, the 
TU-37 and TU-39. Since the war, our only 
major military effort has been and still is, 
the decisive American air-atomic superiority. 
But that asset is being rapidly neutralized, 
and no replacement is in sight. 

Third, there is the powerful disintegrating 
influence of this growth of Soviet air-atomic 
power. For example, the British have done 
everything they could to encourage Munich- 
like settlement in Asia, simply because they 
fear an Asian war may turn into a world 
war, and because they know that the British 
Isles already are exposed to total destruction. 
In short, the extreme peril of our allies is 
already beginning to cripple and perhaps to 
break up the Western alliance. 

It is on the cards, furthermore, that the 
unfavorable shift of the world power bal- 
ance will produce other, intensely unpleas- 
ant results in the fairly near future. A Com- 
munist triumph in Indochina will prepare 
the way for other Communist triumphs else- 
where in Asia. And in 2 or 3 years, when 
this country is exposed to total destruction 
in the way that Britain is exposed already, 
American policy also will begin to be en- 
feebled by the consciousness of peril. 

These are the hard, basic realities of the 
present world situation. For insisting on 
these realities, these reporters have some- 
times been called excessively gloomy. But 
today, there is no competent policymaker 
in the Eisenhower administration who both- 
ers to deny that these are the realities, at 
any rate when speaking with the frank- 
ness that privacy permits. The shift of the 
world power balance in the Kremlin’s favor 
now is freely acknowledged, among those few 
who know the facts. 

Their knowledge of that shift, and their 
fears of its consequences, drove Admiral 
Radford, Secretary Dulles, and Vice President 
Nixon to argue hard but unsuccessfully for 
a@ bolder American policy in Indochina. The 
fact of the shift was admitted by implica- 
tion in the remarkable speech by Admiral 
Carney, in which he pointed to the two 
roads ahead for America, and warned that 
the easy road would lead to utter ruin. 

But with the sole exception of Admiral 
Carney, no leader of the administration has 
as yet ventured to speak very much of the 
truth in public. We are reaching the posi- 
tion of the British in the last years of Neville 
Chamberlain, but we do not even know about 
it—which makes it all the worse, 





The “Mess” in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, too few 
of us pay any attention to what the 
young men of our country are thinking. 
A good insight into that important seg- 
ment of the American scene is furnished 
by the following address by Irwin F. 
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plication of the 160-acre law to California’s those determined to maintain the status Bureau of 1 
Central Valleys project. quo. State of Illinois Favors $22 Million Budget onsidered | 

The Californian, who is the senior Demo- It has been a controversy regarded as out- — . Consideri 
cratic minority member of the House Interior standing in emotional appeal but with par- as Minimum for Airport Program aft vehicl 
and Insular Affairs Committee which handles _tisans on both sides at times extremely care- potential c 
Federal water and power legislation, pro- less in presenting facts. EXTEN KS business cc 
posed that while all lands would be eligible The 160-acre partisans have assailed what oe AR d ever-in 


to receive water, only those within the 160- they term “corporate farms,” the “Montgom- 7. by business 
acre limit would be eligible for the benefits ery Street farmers” of San Francisco, the HON. MELVIN PRICE nificance o! 
of interest-free Federal money. “land barons,” and “land speculators.” ¥ maller one 


The practical effect of this he said, would The opponents of the limitation have OF ILLINOIS easonable 
be that the 160-acre irrigators served by the countered that the purpose of the 160-acre IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES po to make 
CVP would pay the existing rate of $3.50 enthusiasts is to remake the State’s social Thursday, July 15, 1954 fissemble | 
per acre-foot. The larger operators would order and claim it never should have been ° : partment o 
pay $3.50 on their first 160 acres and approxi- applied to an _ established agricultural Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave he PRA pr 
mately $5.50 on acreage in excess of that economy. to extend my remarks in the Recon), buly for pl 


amount. I herewith include a letter I have re- sees 
STATE CENTER OF DISPUTE ceived from Mr. Joseph K. rit en inert 

The Engle measure would be applicable to . Eck Sli * director of the Illinois Department 0 merce to d 
all projects throughout the Nation but it Life Is an lip It to Him Aeronautics, calling upon Congress to hose airpo 


has been in California where the contro- s ili im- 
appropriate at least $22 million for im heduled i 
versy has been the hottest over a long period EXTENSION OF REMARKS plementation of the airports program [MME I: appear 


of years. s Hon 
The smaller operators also would be for fiscal year 1955: on request 


OF 

favored further under the Engle proposal in HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI State or ILLINOIs, Se ar ae 
that they would have the first right to water. ve at DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 4 he House ; 
After they were supplied deliveries could be Springfield, IU., July 13, 1954. ie Commi 
made to the excess lands. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Hon. ~~ Price, — : 

ENGcLE frankly conceded he does not believe onda House of Representatives, nerce to ; 
his program would satisfy what he termed um ¥. Sully 19, 1966 Washington, D. C. we os 
“the extremists on either side of the 160-acre Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- Dear REPRESENTATIVE Price: I have by roa ae 
limitation argument” but argued that it ap- pears that since the days of Walt Whit- ter, and Governor Stratton has by telegram 


1954 


sreviously &X 
{the State o 


pressed the concern and interest 
f Illinois and its municipalities 
current and continuing appropria- 
p oe ementation by the Congress of the 
- oer of an adequate, balanced 
ag system of airports under the pro- 
a contemplated and authorized by the 
peeral Airport Act. 
Pe ne administrative freeze as of February 
te of all umencumbered FAPA ap- 
Batons for fiscal 1953 and the lack of 
a ropriations implementation at all a 
1 1954 has very seriously impaired the 
. through of what at the State and 
arrying tofore been considered 
Hocal level has here 
pe a full partnership undertaking. Par- 
ularly, where there have been substantial 
bocal changes of position, by Way of land-~ 
quisition costs, engineering costs, and gen- 
ral-obligation pond issues upon good-faith 
reliance upon the letter and spirit of the 
ct and Federal programs and design require- 
nents of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
jon, there is a very distinct feeling that 
nder any concept of good faith and credit 
nd intergovernmental concomity, independ- 
nt of what may be the administration policy 
to completely new airport projects pro- 
»osed in the future, there should as an irre- 
jucible minimum be @ carry-through by the 
deral Government on projects where there 
has been such reliance and change of posi- 
on. 
Further, due to congressional appropria- 
ions in any given year falling far short of 
the schedule contemplated in the act, local 
yonsors have, in order to get a usable and 
seful facility into being, deferred Federal 
snancial participating reimbursement on 
d-acquisition costs in order to apply such 
limited Federal funds wholly upon con- 
truction. Accordingly, CAA Administrator 
e's recent statement before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that not more than 
million could be definitely nailed down 
or expenditure in fiscal 1955 is totally in- 
pmprehensible; these deferred costs alone, 
respective of new construction, would ab- 
orb that much. Analysis submitted by the 
merican Municipal Association, the Ameri- 
tan Association of Airport Executives, the 
onference of Mayors, and the National As- 
ociation of State Aviation Officials of needed 
new construction for which there is available 
State and local matching funds, points to 
¢ requirement of a congressional FAAP 
ppropriation for fiscal 1955 of between fifty 
d sixty million dollars. The $22 million 
AAP budgetary request approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget can therefore not be 
bonsidered as anything more than minimal. 
Considering the very nature of the air- 
aft vehicle, the economics and utilitarian 
potential of the airplane by hardheaded 
business concerns, the already substantial 
d ever-increasing use in interstate travel 
by business organizations of national sig- 
hificance of each of our airports—even the 
maller ones—as have been improved to a 
reasonable degree of year-round utility, all 
0 to make it very difficult qualitatively to 
lisemble between the action by the De- 
partment of Commerce in allocating, under 
ne PRA program, funds to each State, not 
uly for primary interstate highways, but 
iso specifically for secondary and even intra- 
ity highways, and on the other hand, under 
ple airports program, the attempt by Com- 
merce to delimit national interest to only 
nose airports impressed primarily with a 
heduled interstate air-carrier character. 
. It appears that even the minimal $22 mil- 
“on request, House Document No. 428, is for 
song unknown, getting very rough treat- 
nent in the Appropriations Committees of 
ut House and Senate—while in the respec- 
~ Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
mmeise, legislative proposals by Com- 
erce to give Commerce unlimited discre- 
nary administrative power to delimit and 
‘ermine national interest has, in the re- 
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verse direction, been getting rough treat- 
ment. 

I would respectfully and urgently request 
that the representatives in Congress from 
Iilinois prepare en bloc, and with as much 
other support as possible, to introduce and 
vigorously back an amendment as will pro- 
vide at least the $22 million, in the event 
that either Appropriations Committee re- 
port it out with a lesser or no amount for 
implementation of the airport program for 
fiscal 1955. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JosepH K. McLauGHuin, 
Director. 


Geneva and the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


Or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of today reveals some 
thoughts regarding our international 
problems which could be valuable to our 
State Department in future negotiations 
with the Kremlin and Communist China: 

RUNES AND REALITIES 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


While the world waits for the outcome at 
Geneva, it is already time to face the central 
fact in the American situation. Whatever 
happens to Indochina, the foreign and de- 
fense policies of the last 18 months just have 
not worked. 

“Liberation,” “recaptured initiative,” “the 
New Look,” “massive retaliation.” It is 
downright unkind, nowadays, to recall these 
optimistic catchwords, which have turned 
out to have no more practical value than an 
old countrywoman’s runes to cure warts. 

No one has been liberated. There is hard- 
ly a region in the world where the Kremlin 
does not have the initiative. The New Look 
has turned out to be the new weakness. And 
after all the talk of massive retaliation, no 
serious and decisive effort has been made to 
prevent an Asian Munich. 

There are a few hopeful patches, to be 
sure, here and there in the picture. Guate- 
mala is a gain. Things are better in Iran. 
Maybe there will be settlements soon be- 
tween the Italians and Yugoslavs at Trieste, 
and between the British and Egyptians at 
Suez. These situations, that were acutely 
dangerous, are not so dangerous any longer, 
and in all these cases American diplomacy 
has helped to make the danger less. 

But these local gains have not in any way 
counteracted the fundamental and all-im- 
portant tendency, of which the anxious con- 
ference at Geneva is only a symbol. With 
increasing speed, with gathering momentum, 
the world balance of power is tilting-in favor 
of the Kremlin and against the West. This 
immense process, which is nowhere being 
effectively checked, has taken three different 
forms to date. 

First, there are the developments in Indo- 
china, which only Sir Winston Churchill has 
had the honesty to describe as a smashing 
victory for the Kremlin. Maybe, at Geneva, 
the Communist negotiators will carry their 
arrogance too far. Maybe the Western Allies 
will nerve themselves to fight at last because 
they have been denied even the minimum of 
face saving that is regarded as indispensable. 
As these words are written, no one can tell. 

Yet the outlook, certainly, is for an Asian 
Munich, followed by an Asian guaranteed 
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Poland in the form of the projected South 
Asia Defense Community. The so-called 
containment policy may have been static, 
undynamic, and all the other bad things 
people said about it. Yet even static con- 
tainment would be better than the passive 
sacrifice of strategically vital Indochina with 
all its inevitable repercussions in the rest 
of Asia. 

Second, there is the rapid growth of the 
air-atomic power of the Soviet Union, so 
symbolized by the Soviet A- and H-bombs, 
and the new Soviet long-range bombers, the 
TU-37 and TU-39. Since the war, our only 
major military effort has been and still is, 
the decisive American air-atomic superiority. 
But that asset is being rapidly neutralized, 
and no replacement is in sight. 

Third, there is the powerful disintegrating 
influence of this growth of Soviet air-atomic 
power. For example, the British have done 
everything they could to encourage Munich- 
like settlement in Asia, simply because they 
fear an Asian war may turn into a world 
war, and because they know that the British 
Isles already are exposed to total destruction. 
In short, the extreme peril of our allies is 
already beginning to cripple and perhaps to 
break up the Western alliance. 

It is on the cards, furthermore, that the 
unfavorable shift of the world power bal- 
ance will produce other, intensely unpleas- 
ant results in the fairly near future. A Com- 
munist triumph in Indochina will prepare 
the way for other Communist triumphs else- 
where in Asia. And in 2 or 3 years, when 
this country is exposed to total destruction 
in the way that Britain is exposed already, 
American policy also will begin to be en- 
feebled by the consciousness of peril. 

These are the hard, basic realities of the 
present world situation. For insisting on 
these realities, these reporters have some- 
times been called excessively gloomy. But 
today, there is no competent policymaker 
in the Eisenhower administration who both- 
ers to deny that these are the realities, at 
any rate when speaking with the frank- 
ness that privacy permits. The shift of the 
world power balance in the Kremlin's favor 
now is freely acknowledged, among those few 
who know the facts. 

Their knowledge of that shift, and their 
fears of its consequences, drove Admiral 
Radford, Secretary Dulles, and Vice President 
Nrxon to argue hard but unsuccessfully for 
a bolder American policy in Indochina. The 
fact of the shift was admitted by implica- 
tion in the remarkable speech by Admiral 
Carney, in which he pointed to the two 
roads ahead for America, and warned that 
the easy road would lead to utter ruin. 

But with the sole exception of Admiral 
Carney, no leader of the administration has 
as yet ventured to speak very much of the 
truth in public. We are reaching the posi- 
tion of the British in the last years of Neville 
Chamberlain, but we do not even know about 
it—which makes it all the worse, 


The “Mess” in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, too few 
of us pay any attention to what the 
young men of our country are thinking. 
A good insight into that important seg- 
ment of the American scene is furnished 
by the following address by Irwin PF, 
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Deutsch, delivered by him on June 11, 
1954, at Amhert College, coincident with 
graduation therefrom: 

Tue “Merss” In WASHINGTON 


It is said that the cherry blossoms in 
Washington are quite beautiful this year, 
but the denizens of the Nation’s Capital have 
lately been spending an unusual amount of 
time indoors; the reason, of course, is the 
modern passion play curently occupying tele- 
vision screens. Two years ago a newspaper 
editor asked Adlai Stevenson what he 
thought of the “mess” in Washington. 
Surely few of us would deny the suitability 
of the word to today’s political scene. 

There are probably few colleges where Sen- 
ator McCarTHy'’s name does not figure in 
commencement addresses this month, and I 
note that Johnson Chapel tonight is not one 
of the exceptions. But I submit that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is not wholly 
responsible for all the “mess” in Washington 
today. With your kind indulgence, I should 
like to dwell for a few minutes upon certain 
aspects of the Washington scene exclusive of 
Senator McCarTHyY's antics. 

For the past 17 months the executive 
branch of the Federal Government has been 
the Eisenhower administration. Great 
changes were predicted and promised in 1952. 
Let us see what sort of changes have taken 
place. Walter Lippmann traveled extensively 
in Europe last year; upon his return he wrote 
that American influence abroad was “declin- 
ing precipitously as the Eisenhower admin- 
istration displays its weakness and indeci- 
sion.” According to Lippmann, Europeans 
“feel that President Eisenhower has failed 
to assert his legitimate authority.” A simi- 
lar, though gentler estimate was voiced by 
another world traveler, Adlai Stevenson. 

Despite Defense Secretary Wilson's ex- 
hortations against atom-bomb rattling, 
Secretary of State Dulles appears to have 
succeeded in scaring our allies, if not our 
enemies, by his threats of massive retalia- 
tion. His failure to consult with our allies 
before policy statements has not endeared 
this country abroad. High-pressure tactics 
at Caracas a few months ago won us few 
friends below the Rio Grande, and Mr. Dulles’ 
tactful consideration in allowing Western 
Europe 75 days in which to unify their 
armies after centuries of history was regret- 
tably misunderstood as peremptory. Need- 
less to say, the 75 days have long since come 
and gone. Chester Bowles was recalled from 
India, where he had won many friends for 
America; Mrs. Clare Booth Luce became our 
Ambassadress to Italy, where a somewhat 
different reaction has since obtained. 

The bipartisan foreign policy engineered 
by two presidents who, we are now told, 
administered “20 years of treason,” appears 
to have fallen upon evil days: Some Demo- 
crats wish to be let in on the takeoffs as well 
as the crash landings. Yet, the support of- 
fered the administration by the party out 
of power often contrasts peculiarly with the 
barbs aimed at the President's foreign policy 
by the leaders of his own party, including 
his Senate majority leader. 

A New Look defense policy was announced, 
but has aged rapidly with the aid of numer- 

-ous clarifications. Apparently it was based 
partly on the principle of strengthening our 
Armed Forces by cutting defense appropri- 
ations; fortunately, this policy was discarded 
before we halved our defense expenditures 
in order to double our strength. Our new 
policy was to be massive retaliation: Vice 
President Nixon thought this meant primary 
reliance upon atomic weapons, but this error 
Was soon clarified. Ingenuous observers 
remarked that the Soviets too had atomic 
weapons. The administration solved this 
problem by cutting down the Air Force, evi- 
dently unaware of the late General Arnold's 
dictum that a second-best air force has ex- 
actly the same value as a second-best poker 
hand. 
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Domestic policies have been similarly co- 
herent. Interior Secretary McKay testified 
before a House committe studying tariffs. 
Congressman ESERHARTER, Of Pennsylvania, 
could not understand what the Secretary's 
prepared statement meant and therefore 
asked him. Mr. McKay's reply was at least 
as frank as it was enlightening: “I don’t 
know what it means—I didn’t write it.” 

The administration tax bill seems to be a 
revival of the old trickle down theory: In- 
stead of reducing taxes to increase consumer 
purchasing power, further relief is granted 
industry for expansion. Yet, several auto- 
mobile factories, for example, are operating 
on @ part-time basis, and the steel industry 
is working at only 74 percent of present 
capacity. 

That word recession has once again reared 
its ugly head. Professor Slichter, of Harvard, 
said recently that the “executive branch of 
the Government has shown a surprising lack 
of initiative and enterprise in fighting the 
recession. * * * The level of unemployment, 
which the administration regards as justify- 
ing action, seems to be considerably higher 
than the people of the country will find 
tolerable.” 

In other areas the administration's actions 
have seemed positively reprehensible. Dis- 
charged security risks were so variously cal- 
culated by the administration as to bring 
about a new parlor and committee-room 
pastime, the “numbers game.” Mr. Shan- 
ley, counsel to the President, spoke of 1,456 
subversives, but later admitted that such 
was not the case; other reports presented 
figures ranging up to 2,486. The Republican 
National Committee issued a pamphlet about 
the approximately 1,500 Communists, fellow 
travelers, etc., but these persons turned out 
to be individuals who left Government jobs 
for various reasons, not necessarily question- 
able loyalty, by resignation as well as dis- 
charge. Indeed, included in the figures were 
civil servants who left one position with the 
Government to take another higher one. 

Attorney General Brownell’s treatment of 
the Harry Dexter White case was also repre- 
hensible. The Alsop brothers report that the 
lost 1945 F. B. I. report on White and others 
was the basis for proceedings before two 
grand juries that sat for 36 months but were 
unable to vote an indictment because corol- 
lary evidence was lacking. When Whittaker 
Chambers’ “pumpkin papers” were provided, 
White was no longer alive. Furthermore, the 
man in direct charge of the White case was 
Thomas E. Donegan, today a special assistant 
to Mr. Brownell and the very man he selected 
to represent him with the National Security 
Council. 

Contempt of Congress is a violation of Fed- 
eral law, but the actions of certain Members 
of Congress have been truly contemptible, 
and have at times. been noted with tacit 
acquiescence by their colleagues. One-man 
star-chamber hearings have browbeaten and 
slandered distinguished citizens, and offered 
distortions of secret testimony to the public 
press. Senator LANGER publicized unverified 
hearsay charges against Chief Justice War- 
ren. lErresponsible attacks on our Foreign 
Service and the United States Information 
Service have weakened those agencies dan- 
gerously. The Constitution was recklessly 
rewritten on the Senate floor: Senator 
KNOWLAND defended his vote for the George 
amendment despite its obscure wording on 
the ground that the House could always cor- 
rect it. Mr. KNowLanp, the majority leader, 
spoke against the George amendment for the 
administration, and then changed his seat to 
vote for the amendment. Last summer he 
journeyed to the Far East and declared that 
we would not be satisfied by anything short 
of unconditional victory by the French in 
Indochina; the next day, French Govern- 
ment spokesmen reminded him of the Ko- 
rean settlement, and indicated that France, 
too, would accept a cessation of hostilities 
on honorable terms. 


July 19 


In the House, Congressman Vryp; 
without consultation with his colleague, 
sued subpenas for a former President of. Is. 
United States, a Justice ae 


mittee is currently seeking data to subs.” 
tiate its a priori findings that a conspiraton, 
plot existed among educators to prepare P 
American people to endorse such lef : 
measures as social security. _ 

It would, indeed, be difficult to compete 
with the television screen today ang as ts 
low orators tonight in discussing the i... 


Senator from Wisconsin. Fortunately. on 
of his unsavory actions have been receiving 


wider attention recently, and there x, 
less need to add to his own self-denigration 
But it is worth recalling that members 
his own party were far from articulate in 
defense of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
Secretary of State Acheson, General Marshal) 
the United Nations, and the other targets o 
Senator McCartuy’s vituperations. Even 
after J. B. Matthews had attacked the Prot, 
estant clergy, the 4 Republican members 
of the McCarthy subcommittee voteg their 
chairman 1 man absolute authority oye 
staff appointments and discharges. The g}, 
Louis Post-Dispatch commented in Septem. 
ber of last year: “Let the Republican leaders 
never complain at the trouble that McCartry 
causes this administration. It is they who 
have made him what he is.” In October 
of 1952 General Eisenhower met the Senator 
at Peoria; the mext day in Wisconsin he 
deleted his intended defense of his frieng 
and wartime chief, General Marshall. Re. 
publican national chairman, Leonard Hall, 
repeatedly praised McCartny; it is only re. 
cently that his public position has under. 
gone change. In March of 1953 Harold 
Stassen accused McCarTuy of undermining 
State and Defense Department negotiations 
with foreign governments, but withdrew his 
remark after a White House conference, 
And in the present controversy, Army Sec- 
retary Stevens was apparently left without 
the support of his superiors until the die 
had been irrevocably cast. Yet President 
Eisenhower's position has never been pub- 
licly changed: he favors the election of every 
Republican over every Democrat for every 
Office any place. 

Part of the “mess” in Washington today 
may be attributed to the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, which can result in 
competition rather than cooperation in the 
exercise of public authority by executive, 
legislature, and judiciary. But our con- 
stitutional structure its not responsible for 
all of today’s “mess”: it has worked satis- 
factorily in the past, indeed, in the very 
recent past, when Presidents were not overly 
diffident about exercising the leadership 
requisite to the determination and execu- 
tion of sound public policy, particularly 
through the extra-constitutional party ma- 
chinery. This President Eisenhower has thus 
far failed to do. 

I have endeavored to present some facts 
to indicate that the Eisenhower political 
crusade, unlike the Eisenhower military cru- 
sade in Europe, has been singularly abortive. 
I am aware that this compilation may be 
viewed as partisan and one-sided; of course, 
Democratic Senator McCarren has done his 
very best to amend the inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty, and other Democrats are 
not sufiiciently above approach to serve & 
Caesar’s wife. But I have chosen this topic 
in order to examine the results of the Re- 
publican crusade 17 months after its assump- 
tion of power, and I submit that my pres 
entation has not been an inaccurate image 
of an administration that has led many wh? 
“liked Ike” to acute disenchantment. The 
Republicans in 1952 wor. the ballots of many 
Americans who will, I trust, acknowledge 
candidly their profound disappointment # 
their next trip to the polls. 
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1954 
A Postage Stamp To Commemorate 100 
Years of Professional Entomology 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
sionaL Record, I include a letter from 
mr. T. L. Aamodt, director, division of 
plant industry, department of agricul- 
ture, dairy, and food, State of Minne- 
sota, concerning a request to Postmaster 
General Summerfield for a 3-cent post- 
age stamp commemorating 100 years of 
professional entomology. 

The letter is as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Darry AND Foop, 
Division OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
St. Paul, Minn., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WiER: The profession 
of entomology is 100 years old this year. The 
people of the United States are now among 
the healthiest and best fed of any on earth, 
in part because of contributions made by 
some 6,500 entomologists during the period 
1854-1954. 

Iam a member of a committee represent- 
ing the State of Minnesota established to 
commemorate these 100 years. We chose this 
year of commemoration as a means to more 
fully inform the general public about its fu- 
ture insect problems, We believe this project 
worthy of a 3-cent postage stamp to help 
bring such problems to the attention of the 
greatest number of Americans. 

May we earnestly urge you to lend your 
support to our attempt to have this stamp 
printed by the Post Office Department? 

Entomology has accomplished much for 
the American public. It is not generally 
known, but none the less true, that without 
the benefit from research in entomology dur- 
ing the past 100 years, and the resulting 
application of recommended control meas- 
ures by the American public, that insects 
would probably destroy at least half the an- 
nual per acre production of agricultural 
crops and livestock in this country. In the 
absence of such research and applied re- 
sults, thousands of people would die and 
hundreds of thousands would be ill each 
year from diseases that insects carry. The 
economy of this country might not be what 
it is today; it might in fact have been 
brought to a standstill if it had not been 
for the efforts of entomological scientists. 

In Minnesota we have now established in 
my Office of the State Entomologist what I 
believe is an extremely efficient insect de- 
tection and information service. We have 
4 staff of high caliber entomologists who are 
able to determine in numerous instances in 
advance what the farmer must do to save 
his crop from insect and Plant disease ene- 
mies. The grass hopper situation is now 
such that we actually feel there should never 
be any excuse for tremendous outbreaks in 
the future due to our methods of detection 
and control. You have noticed in numerous 
of our releases that our program is now one 
of prevention because of the adoption of 
new scientific methods which we have 
brought into this field of work. At the 
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present time, we are dealing with an out- 
break of armyworm. Because the outbreak 
was detected early enough, excellent control 
is now being carried out by thousands of 
farmers in southern and western Minnesota, 
The forest tent caterpillar of northern Min- 
nesota has been successfully and efficiently 
dealt with during its periodic outbreak. The 
close coordination between extension, re- 
search, teaching and regulatory pest work 
in this State is unusual and outstanding. 
The control of insects in Minnesota because 
of the adoption of scientific and up-to-date 
methods is a far cry from even 15 to 20 years 
ago. It is absolutely necessary that we con- 
tinue to make insect control more efficient 
if we are going to continue to supply the 
necessary food and other materials from 
plants in years to come. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. L. Aamopr, 
Director and State Entomologist. 

P.S.—I am sure this subject needs no fur- 
ther elaboration because you will recall that 
I have tried to keep you posted on the im- 
portant entomological activities in our State 
since your election to office. As busy as I know 
you are, I hope you can help me with this. 





Philanthropic Mayor Gives Break to 
Bowling Green’s Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by the distinguished newspaper reporter, 
Harry Bolser, which appeared in the 
July 17, 1954, issue of the, Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky., entitled “‘Philan- 
thropic Mayor Gives Break to Bowling 
Green’s Taxpayers.” 

My good friend, C. W. Lampkin, is one 
of Kentucky's outstanding citizens. A 
public leader who loves his city enough 
to give of his time and energy to serve 
as mayor, as it were, without pay. And 
last, but not least, his successful career 
in the field of business has enabled him 
to carry on in his capacity as mayor ina 
most noteworthy manner. The people 
of Bowling Green will, I am certain, not 
only benefit by the charitable causes he 
is assisting, in turning his salary over 
to such purposes, but will prosper under 
his administration of their city govern- 
ment. 

As pointed out by Harry Bolser, C. W. 
Lampkin is possessed of a deep, senti- 
mental feeling for his hometown, and 
as Mr. Lampkin says: 

Bowling Green is a wonderful little town. 
It has just needed someone to take care 
of it. 


The article is as follows: 


PHILANTHROPIC MAYOR Gives BREAK TO 
BOWLING GREEN’S TAXPAYERS 


(By Harry Bolser) 

Bownine Green, Kyr., July 16.—This is one 
Kentucky municipality in which the tax- 
payers are getting a break—thanks to the 
city’s philanthropic mayor and council, 
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After Bowling Green was changed from a 
third- to a second-class rating a year ago, 
Cc. W. Lampkin, hotel operator, decided it 
was time to do something about the con- 
duct of the town's business. Like many 
Kentucky cities Bowling Green’s expenses 
were running beyond its income and the tax- 
payers were footing the bill. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH BEING APPOINTED 


Lampkin was one of a large group of 
Bowling Green businessmen who had op- 
posed a 15-cent tax-rate increase by the city 
commission when the town was still in the 
third-class bracket. 

After the classification change, Bowling 
Green shifted to the council-alderman form 
of government, and Governor Wetherby 
named Lampkin as mayor. But Lampkin 
didn’t want it that easily. He ran for mayor 
for an interim period and was elected by 
a large majority. Now he is assured of a 
4-year term because he has no opposition in 
the coming election. 

There is little wonder no one came out 
against the genial, hard-plugging hotel oper- 
ator for the long term. It was a case of 
citizens knowing and appreciating an effi- 
cient, businesslike head of the town when 
they saw one in action and wanting to keep 
him in office. 

Believing that public officials should serve 
their communities without thought of pay, 
Lampkin has not pocketed one penny of his 
$333.33 monthly salary since he became 
mayor nearly 6 months ago. 

When the city’s legal department advised 
him he could not serve without drawing 
a salary, Lampkin replied: “Well, I'm going 
to give every penny of it for the welfare of 
the community.” 

His honor, Bowling Green's philanthropic 
mayor, has done exactly that with the five 
paychecks he has received thus far. 

The first one was turned over to the Bowl- 
ing Green Boys’ Club. The second went 
to the Baptist Mission in the city. The third 
was used to illuminate and beautify Foun- 
tain Square, the park in the center of the 
downtown business section. The fourth was 
handed to the welfare center to aid needy 
families. The fifth was given to the Negro 
Boys’ Club. 

In addition, Mayor Lampkin paid $100 out 
of his own pocket for reclamation of the 
Negro cemetery and paid for landscaping 
the city hall lawn. 

“As long as I draw a salary as mayor of 
Bowling Green it will be turned over to 
an organization that is working for the bet- 
terment of our city,” Lampkin has vowed. 

One of the first official acts of Mayor 
Lampkin’s administration—12 councilmen 
and 4 aldermen—after it took office 6 months 
ago was to cut off the 15-cent tax raise 
voted by the preceding administration. 
Lampkin’s group also reduced water rates 
charged the small consumer and put the 
municipal golf course on a paying basis. 


CITY PAYS AS IT GOES 


“We were able to reduce the tax rate, be- 
cause we cut operating expenses and put 
the city on a pay-as-you-go basis,” Mayor 
Lampkin said. 

The mayor said his administration has 
been making tax revenue take care of ex- 
penses and, for the first time in the city’s 
history, has not been forced to borrow money 
in lieu of tax collections. 

One of the many expense items Lampkin 
said he found when he took office was a 
$100-a-month entertainment fund for the 
mayor. He said he abolished that fund and 
returned the money to the city’s general 
fund. 

Possessed of-a deep sentimental feeling 
for his hometown, Lampkin says, “Bowling 
Green is a wonderful little town. It has 
just needed someone to take care of it.” 
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Railroad Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has favorably 
reported H. R. 7840, pertaining to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The bill is 
now before the Rules Committee await- 
ing a rule for floor debate. 

It happens that approximately 1 out 
of every 10 people in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia, which I 
have the honor to represent, depends 
directly upon railroad wages for his live- 
lihood. Naturally, all of these people 
are interested in obtaining as many ben- 
efits as possible under the railroad-re- 
tirement plan. At the same time, they 
are also concerned that this plan should 
be and remain financially sound and 
strong. ‘They feel, as I feel, that the 
benefits they now receive are little 
enough in comparison with the high 
premium they and their employer pay. 
That rate is 6% cents on each dollar 
earned, up to $300 a month. A like 
amount is paid by the railroad company. 
H. R. 7840 proposes to raise the taxable 
wage to $350 a month. This will mean 
an additional cost to each worker of 
$3.12 per month. It will also mean a 
similar increase in the amount to be 
contributed by the railroad company. 
On the other hand, the additional bene- 
fits proposed by the measure are ex- 
tremely meager. 


I wish to call to the attention of the 
Honorable CHaRLEs A. WOLVERTON, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the Honorable 
Leo ALLEN, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee that I have on my desk a 
petition, signed by 208 Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad workers in Roanoke, Va., 
in the following language: 

Dear CHAIRMAN WOLVERTON: We, the un- 
Gersigned, are opposed to H. R. 7840 ntly 
reported out of your committee for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. To increase the taxable base from $300 
to $350 would cost the worker and the rail- 
road an additional tax of $3.12% each per 
month and would increase the pension only 
5 cents per month. That looks like a fine 
investment, but for whom? 

2. This base change would only benefit the 
labor union leaders who draw their pay from 
the unions and the employees of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

3. More than 90 percent of the rail work- 
ers earn less than $350. 

4. Most of the major railroads have a sup- 
plemental pension plan which takes care of 
all earnings over the present base of $300 
and which cost less and pay more than the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

5. Should the taxable base be increased, 
the railroads would start their supplemental 
plan at $350, thereby cancelling the plan with 
respect to those earning between $300 and 
$350. For example, an employee with 50 
years’ service who averaged $350 per month 
for the last 10 years would receive a $25 
pension. 
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6. If the railroads can pay this kind of 
pension for 4% percent, it is high time the 
Congress finds out what is the matter with 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

7. As for the balance of this bill, the so- 
calied benefits are worthless, meaningless, 
and impracticable of application. 

I favor H. R. 5269, sponsored by the Rail 
Pension Forum, which is composed of 80 
percent of the railroad workers, and which 
will give direct benefits to those who pay the 
bill. 

Respectfully yours. 


I also have in my files a photostatic 
copy of a petition bearing 270 names 
addressed to Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmitTH, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, urg- 
ing that committee to hold hearings on 
S. 1911. This is the companion bill to 
H. R. 5269 on which I testified before 
the House committee on June 2. 

In view of these petitions and as a 
result of my personal conversations with 
many of my railroad friends, I am per- 
suaded that a poll of the individual rail- 
road workers would disclose almost uni- 
versal support for H. R. 5269 and S. 1911 
and opposition to an increase in the tax- 
able base. 

If the railroad workers thought that 
they were now receiving all of the bene- 
fits they are paying for, I believe that all 
of them would be willing to pay a little 
more for reasonable additional benefits. 
But as long as they can compare their 
premiums and their benefits with the 
premiums and benefits available under 
@ commercial insurance policy and find 
that they are paying for more than they 
are getting, they are going to resist any 
effort to increase the taxable base. 
They realize, of course, that they cannot 
get something for nothing and they do 
not want something for nothing. All 
they want is a dollar’s worth of benefits 
for a dollar’s worth of premium. Since 
the railroad retirement fund belongs not 
to the Federal Government but to the 
railroadmen themselves, it seems to me 
that we, as the trustees of the fund, 
should lend a sympathetic ear to its 
owners. 





Big Housing Project for Negroes Fails 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star of Saturday, 
July 17, 1954, carried on its front page 
@ news item captioned “Big Housing 
Project for Negroes Fails.” 

Reading of that news item identifies 
that project as the swank Rhode Island 
Plaza, 413-unit interracial apartment at 
1300 Rhode Island Avenue NE., in the 
District of Columbia. The article 
states that the FHA from the start re- 
garded the project as an important ex- 
periment, and that the project received 
wide publicity as one of the first and 
biggest of its type to have Federal back- 
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ing. The FHA guaranteed a Mortgage 
loan which was made by the New York 
Life Insurance Co. to finance this grea, 
experiment in interracial living to th 
amount of $3,594,000. e 

Now, Mr. Speaker, according to th, 
above news item, the great experimen, 
has failed, and the New York Life 1p. 
surance Co. has notified the FHA that 
mortgage payments have not been me 
and that sufficient occupancy has not 
been obtained to make the project a 
successful project, and that said life in. 
surance company is calling upon the 
FHA to pay the mortgage as it guaran. 
teed it would do. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, when the 
radicals and wild-eyed leftwingers ang 
mongrelizers are given an opportunity 
to join in these socialized experiments 
they refuse to do so. The taxpayers of 
the United States will have to pay for 
this blunder, unless the advocates of 
interracial mixing will come to their res. 
cue, as they certainly ought to do. May. 
be the members of the ADA will do their 
duty and move into this apartment proj. 
ect with their families and encourage 
others to do so. Maybe the officials in 
the FHA who thought this was a wonder. 
ful idea, to such an extent that they 
gambled taxpayers’ money therein, will 
also move into this project with their 
families. Maybe those who endorse the 
recent United States Supreme Court de- 
cision will practice what was advocated 
in that psychological decision abolishing 
segregated schools and the United States 
Constitution, and save this experiment, 
That decision said “separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” If 
that is true, then separate living quarters 
are inherently unequal. 

I understand that public schools are 
maintained by taxpayers’ money, but 
this project was also guaranteed by tax- 
payers’ money. A wonderful opportun- 
ity is presented to all these people to at 
last prove that they are honest in what 
they have advocated, and it is now time 
for them to move into this project, tak- 
ing care that the interracial idea is 
scrupulously and uniformly maintained. 
If that project was good enough for 
others, certainly it is good enough for 
them and by moving into that project 
they can help salvage something for the 
taxpayers that they bound to pay this 
mortgage. 

It is time now for these so-called lead 
ers who are always crying “discrimina- 
tion” to practice what they preach, for 
up to now that crowd has been living in 
the most exclusive sections of Washine- 
ton, and it is high time they come out of 
hiding and prove they believe what they 
would put on less fortunate people. _ 

Certainly it does not go unnoticed 
that the advocates for abolishing segre- 
gated schools are sending their children 
to private schools—notably the United 


States Attorney General, who filed 8 § 


brief asking that segregated schools be 
abolished although the law and the Con- 
stitution was against it. 
Mr. Speaker, I am wondering if the 
failure of this project does not teach us 
a great lesson? Evidently, decent white 
people and decent Negroes simply do not 
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care to mix. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that the next time a project like this is 


undertaken that it will be at the expense 
of those who advocate these experi- 
ments, instead of the taxpayers of this 
country who are not permitted to say 
yes or no to these wild and unjustified 


yentures. 





No Friendship Dividend Sought for 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 16 issue of the Austin American, 
in Austin, Tex., there appeared a splen- 
did editorial discussing the objectives of 
the United States in providing economic 
and military assistance under the for- 
eign-aid program. 

Because I think that all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, regardless of their 
views, will be interested in reading it, I 
ask that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp. It is as follows: 


No FRIENDSHIP DIVIDEND SOUGHT FOR 
FOREIGN AxD 


In the debate on the $3,470,000,000 for- 
eign-aid bill, Representative CLARENCE Brown 
of Ohio made an argument that bears a care- 
ful, critical look, 

Noting that the United States has poured 
out more than $141 billion in aid simce 1940 
(and here he obviously is including lend- 
lease in World War II), Brown said we 
“now have more enemies and less friends 
than we started.” 

Implicit in this statement is the notion 
that we have sought to “buy friendship” 
abroad with American dollars, and have 
failed. A good many lawmakers in recent 
years have been making similar comment, 
often quite outspokenly and in the manner 
of one making a great revelation. 

Actually, no sensible legislator or diplo- 
mat ever imagines that money purchases the 
affection of foreign peoples. Aid can help 
to cement existing friendships, or help to 
develop them. But many other important 
factors must also be present. 

We have not given assistance to many na- 
tions, in war and peace, in the hope of 
thereby winning their unwavering loyalty to 
all American's views. 

We have given it because we want these 
countries to remain free for their own sake, 
and because they must stay free if they are 
to be a part of our own defensive barrier 
against communism. 

In some instances, we have quite under- 
stood that the recipients of aid might not 
only disagree with us on many things, but 
actively dislike us. But that has not kept 
us from extending the aid, and it should not. 

Thus the point about what friendships 
we have or have not won with our dollars is 
largely irrelevant. The real question is: 
‘Are the peoples we have helped still free 
and in a position to aid the cause of freedom 
in the world (including America) ?” 

The answer must be a resounding “yes,” 
With the single possible exception of Indo- 
china, now tottering on the brink. But 
Indochina has been embroiled in a war most 


of the time since 
operating. aid programs have been 
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Is there any doubt what would have been 
the fate of France and Italy, and perhaps 
others, if we had not granted substantial 
assistance in the dark days after World War 
m? 

As for the statement that we now have 
more enemies, the fact is we have made no 
new enemies since the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, the very year our 
vast postwar aid program began. 

We do indeed have enemies today that we 
did not have in 1940. But these consist of 
Russia proper, of its European satellites 
brought to heel by the Red army or the 
threat of it, of Communist China, and of the 
Red puppets of Russia and China in North 
Korea and Indochina. 

These became our enemies not because 
any aid program failed but because Commu- 
nist leaders after the war returned to their 
goal of global conquest, and had the power 
of the Russian and Chinese armies to back 
up their determination. 

All the gold in Fort Knox could not have 
removed a single Red foot soldier from the 
soil of Rumania, or Hungary, or East Ger- 
many. 

Foreign aid justifies itself as a great sup- 
port to the free world system. It is not 
essential that the system be lubricated with 
honeyed words of friendship. 





Massive Economic Effects of the St. 


Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest the article from the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street which I am now in- 
cluding in the appendix. Prepared by 
McLellan Smith, a journalist whom 
many of us in the House know, I think 
it is one of the most objective analyses 
of the economic effects of the St. Law- 
rence seaway which has come to my at- 
tention, and I would recommend it to 
the Members’ consideration. 

The article follows: 

Massive Economic EFFEcTs or St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


(By McLellan Smith) 


After 2 decades of frustration, punctuated 
by intermittent and often heated congres- 
sional debate, the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which will directly link the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean and the sea lanes 
of the world, to become a reality under the 
joint sponsorship and financing of the United 
States and Canada. Recent enactment of 
legislation necessary to our participation in 
the project was the first major accomplish- 
ment in the Eisenhower “dynamic” program. 

Over the years, seaway proponents have 
painted glowing pictures of its economic ad- 
vantages, while opponents have vigorously 
prophesied dire consequences to large seg- 
ments of our national economy. Both sides 
to the contrary put forward seemingly un- 
answerable arguments. Consequently, the 
analyst who turns to recorded congressional 
hearings, engineering reports and other 
data finds himself compelled to “take a grain 
of salt” with some of the claims and coun- 
terclaims put forward. Yet the long range 
economic effects are obvious. 

Before describing the various angles in 
connection with the seaway, it is worth 
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while emphasizing the fact that whether 
completion takes a shorter or longer period 
than planned for, the economic effects are 
bound to be monumental, particularly with 
regard to specific industries. These may be 
ranked as shipping, some railroads, steel and 
strategic materials, including nickel and 
titanium, coal and grain products. 

The cost of the seaway may well come 
to $5 billion or so but this is comparatively 
insignificant in comparison with the tens 
of billions of business dollars that will be 
generated within a decade after completion. 
After having made this statement, it is now 
time to look at the problems involved in 
sober fashion. It will be seen that the 
ramifications are immense and the problems 
quite complicated. 

It will be a matter of a few years before 
the seaway becomes a traffic artery of real 
capacity. In the meantime, industry and 
our economy will not be static, nor will 
our Atlantic and gulf coast ports sit idly 
by, waiting for the coming waterway to put 
them out of business. They will have to 
move definitely. Port facilities will be en- 
larged and improved to meet the new com- 
petition and, of far more importance, be 
ready to supply the needs of an overall econ- 
omy which assuredly will expand in the time 
it will take to complete the new water route. 

In the opening paragraph the writer re- 
ferred to the seaway as something which will 
directly link the Great Lakes ports with the 
Atlantic Ocean and the sea lanes of the 
world. However, it should be understood 
that the presently planned depth of the 
seaway—27 feet—is not deep for large 
oceangoing traffic, while the Great Lakes 
ports are shallower than that, running from 
21 feet at Chicago to a maximum of 27 feet 
at Cleveland. The Great Lakes ports will 
yet kecome handlers of through waterborne 
traffic to and from the marts of the world, 
but that will come only after we spend sev- 
eral billion dollars in dredging Great Lakes 
ports to depths which will accommodate sea- 
going vessels of approximately 27-foot draft. 
But, these are problems of a somewhat dis- 
tant future. Let us turn to what is more 
practical: What we can or may see now, 
the new economic advantages to the United 
States and Canada, as well as some of the 
possible harm to certain of our own indus- 
tries and our coastal ports. 


TWO VITAL PHASES 


The principal immediate economic advan- 
tages of the seaway will be twofold, and in 
the order named, production of electric 
energy in the International Rapids section 
and the transportation of iron ores and other 
strategic raw materials from Labrador and 
eastern Canada to the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the United States, principally those 
now long in production in western Penn- 
sylvania, northern Ohio, and western New 
York. 

Taking first things first, perhaps the most 
important and dynamic phase of the sea- 
way is the planned installation of 2.2 million 
horsepower of generative capacity in the 
International Rapids section. This will be 
jointly undertaken by the New York State 
Power Authority and the Province of On- 
tario at a cost of approximately $600 mil- 
lion, equally shared. Our Federal Power 
Commission has issued the necessary license 
to the New York Authority. For a short 
time it appeared probable that litigation 
instigated by public power advocates would 


delay New York’s participation in this phase 


of the project. 

These proponents of public power, in- 
censed by tentative plans of the New York 
State Power Authority to market the power 
wholesale to four, possibly five, private com- 
panies—Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp., Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., and possibly Consolidated 
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Edison Co. of New York—applied to the Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals to invalidate the action 
of the Federal Power Commission in li- 
censing New York to share in the project. 
Losing out in the Court of Appeals, the 
public power advocates then applied to the 
United States Supreme Court to set aside 
the lower court's ruling. The High Tribunal, 
in a brief order early this month, declined 
to hear the appeal and thus swept away 


the last legal obstacle to this country’s par-. 


ticipation in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence River power project. 

With these possible legal complexities out 
of the way, we can look at the power phases 
of the projected seaway. The now-highly 
industrialized Province of Ontario can have 
little industrial expansion without more 
electrical energy, while the industries of 
upper New York State can expand with the 
aid of additional power, and newer industries 
can come in to supply the growing markets 
of New York, New Jersey, portions of the 
New England States, Pennsyvania, and per- 
haps as far south as Virginia and Delaware. 
Not to be forgotten is growing Greater New 
York City; its Consolidated Edison Co., 
would well hook into the new source of 
energy, provided, of course, the mentioned 
areas do not absorb our half of the 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
which the power project in the International 
Rapids Section will produce anually. 


CANADA THE GREATEST BENEFICIARY 


Beyond question, Canada will derive the 
greatest economic advantages from the new 
traffic artery. She has the raw materials 
needed by our more advanced industrial 
establishment. For the first 10 to 20 years 
of the seaway’s operation and until Canada 
can develop heavy industries of her own, our 
northern neighbor's chief gain will be 
through the sale of raw materials to the mills 
of this country. 


The seaway will, of a certainty, give indus- 
try of the United States greater access to 
the vast reserves of strategic industrial ma- 
terials recently discovered in the northern 
regions of Labrador and Ungava. Chief 
among these are the iron ores in the former. 
It may well be that by the time the seaway 
is completed and ready to handle an appre- 
ciable annual tonnage, these Labrador ores 
will be just in time to replace the ores of 
the Mesabi Ridge in Minnesota, now getting 
thinner, but not entirely exhausted. 


As of the moment, production of Labrador 
iron ore is nowhere near the annual demand 
of our Midwest steel mills, but by 1960 or 
1961, when the seaway is ready to bear its 
maximum annual tonnage, that production 
may be close to half the annual demand. 
And, as Mesabi Range production gets even 
thinner, Labrador output may increase rapid- 
ly enough to assure our Midwest mills an 
adequate and uninterrupted supply. 


IRON ORE AND AMERICAN INTERESTS 


In the meanwhile, Canadian and Ameri- 
can industrialists have not been idle. They 
foresaw the coming of the new waterway and 
have made preparations to use it to capacity 
once it is a reality. In Canada, a new rail- 
road to connect the iron-ore deposits of 
Labrador with a port on the St. Lawrence 
River has been completed. By midsummer 
the Iron Ore Co. of Canada will have moved 
1 million tons of ore along this new carrier 
for transshipment, mostly to this country. 
The greater portion of it will move from 
Sept Isles, about 300 miles east of Montreal, 
by the St. Lawrence River and sea to Phila- 
delphia where it will move on the to United 
States Steel Co.’s new plant at Morrisville, 
Pa., or to other east coast steel mills. What 
does not follow this route will move by 
barges to near Montreal where it will move 
by rail to Pittsburgh and Ohio bills. 

It is believed that by the time the Seaway 
is ready for its maximum annual tonnage, 
variously estimated at from 30 million to 
40 million, Labrador iron ore production will 
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be at annual rate of 10 million tons, with a 
potential annual output of 20 million tons. 
Waterway transportation of this amount of 
ore would mean annual savings of around 
$500 million, according to those who have 
made close studies. But there will be other 
savings; Midwest grain, moving by water 
from Chicago to European ports, can be 
transported at a saving of around 5 cents 
per bushel. A single nickel is not a large 
piece of money in itself, but when you get 
to moving a few million tons of grain each 
year, the nickel saved on each bushel mounts 
into more dollars than we care to count here. 


SAVINGS IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


There will be other transportation savings. 
Durable goods of our Midwest factories— 
farm machinery, tractors, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, electrical appliances, to name a 
few—can move from Great Lakes ports to 
European markets at savings of from $6 to 
$20 per ton from the combination rail-ocean 
rates now in effect. But these savings will 
not be in full effect until such time as we 
clear our Great Lakes ports to those depths 
which will permit seagoing vessels to sail 
from, say Chicago, to Liverpool without 
transhipment of cargo at Montreal. In the 
meanwhile, cargoes are moving over the 
waterway, and at transportation savings, de- 
spite the unloading and reloading at Mon- 
treal. Perhaps more cargoes would have 
moved over the waterway as it now exists 
but for the fact that transhipment now 
necessary is time consuming in an era when 
time is of the essence in international trade. 

We have looked at the waterway’s effects, 
west to east. A brief view in the opposite 
direction would not be amiss. Assuming 
that lake ports are deepened to accommodate 
ships direct from the ports of Europe, does 
it mean our Midwest and Far West is to suf- 
fer by competition from European manufac- 
turers? The answer is brief—no more than 
our Atlantic coast commerce suffers from 
European competition at this time, and that 
competition is far from serious provided our 
own industries stay ahead of Europe in both 
quality and quantity. 

Rail carriers, among the most vociferous 
opponents of the seaway, have predicted it 
would bring either their death in certain 
sections of the country or, if not their de- 
mise, demands for heavy Federal subsidies. 
Supporters of the seaway have held the view 
that new business, generated by the new 
water route, would take care of the railroads. 
The records reveal no substantial proof by 
either side of the controversy, therefore this 
is one area in which we can only wait and 
see. Biggest loss to the rails will be ore and 
grain traffic. It remains to be seen what dis- 
covery and invention of the next few years 
will bring in the way of new manufactured 
goods to be hauled by railways. 

Ocean shipping interests of this Nation 
will gain little from the new waterway. 
With a 27-foot depth, it can safely accom- 
modate vessels of small tonnage, perhaps 
5,000 at a maximum. Less than 3 percent 
of our merchant bottoms are this small, con- 
sequently the merchant fleets which will de- 
rive the greatest gain from the seaway will 
be those of Norway, Finland, Sweden, Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal. Even our 10,000-ton 
fabricated ships of World War II vintage 
draw 32 feet when loaded to capacity. 

With respect to tonnage to be lost by our 
Atlantic and gulf coast ports, the writer 
would point out that in calendar 1952, last 
year for which figures are available, their 
import-export tonnage totaled 141 million. 
The maximum annual estimated tonnage 
the seaway can handle—import and export— 
is placed at 44 million. But, according to all 
calculations, 20 million tons will be iron and 
other ores moving from Canada and Labra- 
dor to the United States. Thus we see the 
seaway robbing our Atlantic and gulf coast 
ports of a maximum of 24 million tons a year. 


In the meanwhile, threatened ports are 
not remaining idle. Millions of dollars are 
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being spent each year to improve facijit; 
speed the handling of cargo, and otherwis 
meet the competition of the cheaper py 
slower waterway. The Army Corps of Sen, 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget a 
approved plans to deepen the Delaware River 
Channel to 40 feet from Philadelphia nor, 
ward to the new United States Stee) Plant at 
Morrisville, which largely plans to use Vene. 
zuelan ores. From Morrisville to Trenton 
the channel will be dredged to a depth o; 
35 feet. Also approved is a 40-foot channe} 
in the Hudson River from New York City 
to Albany. Similar improvements for othe, 
ports to the south are under way. 


MILITARY ADVANTAGE OF SEAWAY 


In the event of war, ore shipments from 
Venezuela would be vulnerable to submarine 
attack, and this points up the military stra. 
tegic value of the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
would be relatively safe from undersea craft 
but it should be pointed out that durins 
World War II German submarines made 13 
successful attacks in waters of Labrador Bay 
through which ore vessels will have to pas 
to enter the eastern end of the seaway. 

A recent press association survey of port. 
area opinions on the seaway and its effects 
on port tonnages revealed local views rang. 
ing from indifference to pessimism. Albany 
foresees loss of Great Lakes grain trade: 
Boston, closer to Europe than ports to the 
south, feels it may not be hurt bad and js 
going ahead with port improvements; Philg. 
delphia authorities see traffic as normal dur. 
ing the 5 months the seaway is ice-locked, 
but continues with improvement of facilj. 
ties to speed handling of cargo. 

Norfolk, key city of the great Hampton 
Roads, expects no substantially adverse ef. 
fects, while Baltimore, at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, envisions “severe” impact on 
export grain movements, plus curtailed ore 
imports, when Labrador ores “move in quan- 
tity.” New Orleans acknowledges keener 
competition for Midwest cargoes, but says 
this can be offset by “selling” and good serv- 
ice to shippers. Texas ports, Houston and 
Galveston, the former with vast oil and cattle 
tonnages, the latter handling largely raw cot- 
ton and fertilizers, are not too concerned, 
while the southern ports of Savannah, Ga, 
and Jacksonville, Miami, and Tampa, all in 
Florida, handle tonnages not likely to be 
affected by the new seaway. 

While the above is a balanced statement 
of the real situation with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and the outline 
drawn of its nearby and more distant prob- 
abilities is couched in sober tones, there 
need be little question that the impact of 
this important development will be on a very 
large scale and will affect many sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

One of the most immediate effects will be 


the increase of real estate values in localities , 


in which new terminals are to be set up. 
Contrariwise there might be a drop in land 
values in terminals, particularly in the East, 
which will have to meet the new competi- 
tion. This will apply more to terminals for 
smaller cargo vessels than for the big ocean- 
going ships. : 

Labor will eventually feel the effects and 
some movement of longshoremen and others 
involved in this traffic may be envisaged 4s 
developing in the direction of the new ports 
to bé expanded along the Great Lakes and 
away from the older shipping ports. This 
shift of traffic will have a secondary effect on 
railroads feeding these centers. 

It is obvious that the most immediate 
beneficiaries will be the various types of com- 
panies engaged in dredging and engineering 
operations of the type required in the con- 
struction of the new seaway. 

Various large scale mining enterprises in 
Canada, aside from iron ore, should also feel 
beneficial effects as their products move down 


, the seaway to Midwest ports and thence for 


distribution through the entire industrial 
complex of that vital part of the country. 
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Indians Are People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the discussion today on 
s, 2670 providing for the termination of 
Federal supervision over Utah Indians, 
[call attention to the following editorial 
yhich appeared in the New York Times 


on July 12, 1954: 
INDIANS ARE PEOPLE 


The recent moves of Congress and the ad- 
ministration toward withdrawal of Federal 
responsibility for the American Indian have 
aroused apprehension on the part of many 
Indian tribes and close students of Indian 
affairs. 

It is all very well for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have as its long-range policy the 
ultimate removal of special protection for the 
Indian and his eventual establishment as a 
fully integrated citizen; but when this policy 
js brought down to practical terms involving 
individual tribes and human beings it can 
lead to real injustice and, indeed, to the 
disruption and demoralization of large seg- 
ments of our Indian population. The rea- 
son is that though some Indians are prepared 
for integration many are tOtally unfit, un- 
able, and unready to stand on their own feet, 
partly because of the misuse and neglect 
from which they have suffered so long at the 
hands of white civilization. Therefore any 
policy looking to elimination of Federal con- 
trols must be highly selective and carefully 
worked out if it is not to do still further 
harm to the Indian, 

Last year Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing (with certain exceptions) any State to 
impose complete civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indian communities within its 
borders, irrespective of the Indians’ wishes. 
In this way it would be possible for the 
States to destroy traditional and successfully 
functioning tribal government whether or 
not the Indians desired it. In protesting 
this measure at the time, we observed that 
the key to the whole issue is Indian con- 
sent. When he signed the bill, President 
Eisenhower made special note of “the failure 
to include * * * a requirement of full con- 
sultation in order to ascertain the wishes and 
desires of the Indians,” and he urged that 
“at the earliest possible time at the next 
session of the Congress the act be amended.” 

That was last August. Now, with less than 
& month of the session remaining, joint con- 
gressional hearings have just been held on 
the proposed amendments. One question 
now is whether Indian consultation will be 
deemed sufficient or whether Indian consent 
will be required whenever a State wants to 
take complete jurisdiction over the Indians. 
We think that in the interests of justice to 
the Indian, consistent with Federal policy 
over many years and simple commonsense 
in insuring enforcement of the law, no such 
change in Federal-State-Indian relationships 
should be effected without full and free 
consent on the part of the Indians con- 
cerned. 

Another aspect of the same basic problem 
of these relationships has arisen with the 
so-called termination bills introduced in the 
present Congress, providing for an end to 
special Federal protection for various speci- 
fied Indian tribes. In some cases termina- 
tion is clearly justified, but in others it is 
hot, such as the case of the Seminoles of 
Florida, and the Shoshones and Paiutes of 
Utah. No action has yet been taken on the 
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Seminole bill, but the one ending Federal 
protection of the two Utah tribes (S. 2670) 
has passed the Senate and been reported 
from committee to the House. Those two 
poverty-stricken, ignorant, helpless tribes 
have not fared well; but obviously the cure 
is not to cut them off from all right to the 
special Federal protection and care that is 
their due but to see that they actually get 
it. As the. Association on American Indian 
Affairs has pointed out, the Indians them- 
selves have protested many of these bills 
which would rob the Indians of basic rights 
and destroy their hope for a decent future. 





Government Competition With Business 


and Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
refer to a subject of interest to all tax- 
payers. 

Iam sure that few taxpayers are aware 
that they are supporting oxygen and 
nitrogen manufacturing in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the manufacture of 
argon, freon, and a great many other 
things, large and small. The truth is 
that the Federal Government is engaged 
in a great many classes of commercial- 
type activities of which one includes 
items such as those listed above. 

At the beginning -of this session of 
Congress the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations began 
a program to identify Government com- 
mercial-type activities which use but do 
not pay taxes. The subcommittee 
thought that the elimination of any un- 
necessary commercial activities would 
be a long step toward reducing Federal 
expenditures and increasing the tax base 
needed to sustain legitimate functions of 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The Department of Defense has joined 
in the efforts of the subcommittee and 
has issued a directive calling for a review 
of its numerous business activities on the 
installment plan. On March 8, 1954, the 
Department of Defense called for a list- 
ing of individual plants in the following 
increment of activities: Aluminum smelt- 
ing or sweating facilities, clothing fac- 
tory and cloth sponging plants, motion- 
picture studios, rope walk, bakeries, fur- 
niture repair shops, laundries and/or dry 
cleaning plants, scrap metal baling, 
coffee roasting plants, paint factories, 
sawmills, clothing reclamation shops, 
and ice cream manufacturing plants. 

A listing by the Department of De- 


fense of plants indicated that the Army, - 


Navy, and Air Force have 239 facilities in 
this grouping. 

It is hoped and expected that action 
will be taken to discontinue many of 
these facilities within the near future. 

On June 28, 1954, the Department of 

fense issued a call for a listing of 
facilities in increment No. 2, as follows: 
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Chain manufacturing, automotive re- 
pair shops, caustic soda manufacturing, 
chlorine manufacturing, ice plants, 
oxygen and nitrogen manufacturing, 
powerplants, tree and garden nurseries, 
argon manufacturing, acetylene manu- 
facturing, cafes and restaurants, cement 
mixing plants, cobbler shops, office 
equipment repair shops, power line con- 
struction, tire retreading activities, 
wood preservation, and freon manu- 
facturing. 

The taxpayers of the Nation should 
take heart in this program of the De- 
partment of Defense though it has just 
begun. There are many, many more ac- 
tivities in the manufacturing, service, 
transportation, banking, insurance, and 
other classes which need to be identified, 
analyzed, and justified or discontinued. 
The subcommittee has been hopeful that 
every agency of the Government would 
institute the same sort of -a program 
now begun by the Department of De- 
fense. While the Department of De- 
fense is undoubtedly the largest opera- 
tor in the commercial field, it by no 
means has a monopoly with respect to 
other departments. 

The subcommittee has also been 
heartened by the fact that the new 
Hoover Commission is organizing to 
make a thorough study of private enter- 
prises in the Federal Establishment. A 
recent letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Hoover Commission indicates 
that all agencies of Government have 
been asked to list their facilities in these 
classes: Laundries; ice cream plants; 
coffee roating plants; clothing manu- 
facture and repair; commissary stores, 
canteens, civilian cafeterias; dry clean- 
ing plants; meat cutting plants; bak- 
eries; shoe manufacture and repair; and 
post exchanges. 

Who is responsible for this enormous 
unnecessary growth on our economic 
system? All of us—the citizen who en- 
courages unneeded Federal activities in 
his city, the agency which creates the 
activity and annually justifies it, the 
Budget Bureau which annually sifts 
them through a large meshed budget- 
ary process and of course the Congress 
which appropriates for their continu- 
ance. 

The effort we are now making 
through ‘the Subcommittee in Intergov- 
ernmental Relations will, upon its con- 
clusion, provide us with the facts we need 
if we are to meet the problem posed by 
governmental competition with taxpay- 
ing businesses and industries. 

I am extremely heartened by the prog- 
ress which has been made to date. 





Impact on America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
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the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer Court at The Hague in ruling upon 


of July 15, 1954: 
ImpPaCT ON AMERICA 


To the Eprror: 

Will Rogers used to say, “All I know is 
just what I read in the papers.” Accord- 
ing to your paper, it seems that some 
highly educated intellectual legal light- 
houses have decided that the colored folks 
ought to mingle with the white folks. I 
love the colored folks. I was raised up with 
them, and I don’t propose to sit idly by and 
see them treated in any such fashion. The 
surest way to ruin a colored man is to force 
him over to mingling with the white folks. 
It ruins his personality, destroys his initia- 
tive, and corrupts his “psyrology.” ‘The col- 
ored folks have a magnificent culture dis- 
tinctly their own. Think of the impact it 
has made on the life of America. They have 
produced great lawyers, doctors, scientists, 
musicians, and athletes. In fact, without 
colored folks we could have had no Civil 
War. Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
might never have been heard of, and even 
old Sherman could have died out unhonored 
and unsung. Lincoln’s administration 
would have been as slow and dull and draggy 
as Eisenhower's if it hadn’t been for the col- 
ored folks. Think how listless music would 
have been in this country if W. C. Handy 
hadn't written St. Louis Blues. Al Jolson 
would have been a fool trying to sing Mam- 
my in whiteface. What a terrible void we 
would have had without Amos and Andy. 
How uninteresting singing would have been 
without Ethel Waters, Cab Calloway, and 
Sister Rosett Tharpe. 

The sweetest music this side of the Glory 
Land is a good old gospel hymn sung by the 
colored folks. Think how sorry baseball 
would be without old Satch Page, Robinson, 
Mays, and others. Without colored folks, 
Gov. Cam Morrison could never have buckled 
on his red sash, mounted his white stallion, 
and galloped over the rolling hills of the Pee 
Dee. Senators Simmons would never have 
seen his Senate without the colored folks. 
John Charies McNeill could never have writ- 
ten the “Augus’ meetin’ whar they warnt 
nigh room for seatin’ all the sinners and 
saved what come to it.” This cduntry has 
produced two Washingtons, George and 
Booker T. When you try to mix ‘em, it is 
like putting ink in a glass of water; the wa- 
ter is not fit to drink, and you can’t write 
with the ink. 

H. F. SEAWELL, Jr. 
Republican Gubernatorial Candidate, 1952. 
CARTHAGE, 





How Far Will the U. N. Push the 
United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a timely editori- 
al from the Detroit Times of Sunday, 
July 18, in reference to the situation in 
United Nations. 

No one wants to see the United States 
remain an active and participating mem- 
ber of the U. N. more than do I. It is 
foolish to suggest or urge, however, that 
all is hearts and flowers in that organiza- 
tion. The recent action by the World 


right which ought to be accorded to 11 
members of the U. N. who were fired as 
security risks—and they were Ameri- 
cans—is just another instance of how 
our “friends” have their hands deep 
down in Uncle Sam’s pocketbook. 

It is enough to make you stop and won- 
der how far the American people are to 
be pushed in this business. Even 
though the action of the Hague tribunal 
has no binding effect, nonetheless its 
ruling will be used, casuistically, as an 
argument why the U. N. should recom- 
pense these discharged employees. If 
that is done, our own taxpayers will shell 
out a large portion of the money, which 
in light of what has gone before, is not 
in the least surprising. 

The editorial from the Detroit Times 
follows: 

THe STACKED Deck 

One of the reasons we dislike playing 
against a stacked deck in the United Na- 
tions if Red China should be a member is 
the way it is already stacked against us. 

The stacked deck against us now is illus- 
trated by our experience with the United 
Nations administrative tribunal in the mat- 
ter of 11 employees discharged as loyalty 
risks. 

The tribunal had ruled the United Nations 
must give these 11 Americans back pay in 
the amount of $179,000, and has been up- 
held by the World Court at The Hague. 

Since the questioned loyalty of the 11 peo- 
ple to their own country was the issue, and 
since the United States will have to pay the 
bulk of the award—as it pays the bulk of 
all United Nations expenditures—American 
interest is deeply involved. 

But American interest could hardly be 
more completely ignored than it has been 
by the agencies of the United Nations in 
this case. 

It makes no difference to our U. N. asso- 
ciates that these 11 people lack the confi- 
dence of the American Government. 

We could understand such an attitude on 
the part of our enemies in the United Na- 
tions, of whom there are many. 

But why our supposed friends in the world 
organization are so willing to play the game 
of our enemies eludes understanding. 

In any event, it is enough of a disadvan- 
tage to us as things are now in the United 
Nations without being under the greater dis- 
advantage of having Red China within the 
circle. 





Rock County (Wis.) Rejects Offer of Free 
Farm Agent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is encouraging to find that 
there are some local departments of 
of government that refuse to take Fed- 
eral handouts. 

The Rock County Board of Supervisors 
a week ago was offered the services of a 
farm agent, free to the county, with the 
Federal Government paying his salary 
which was in excess of $4,000 plus a $800 
allowance for automobile mileage per 
year, 
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The supervisor who moved to reject the 
offer was Mr. E. W. Schenck, of la 
Prairie Township, a member of the Rock 
County Board of Supervisors. He ang 
his colleagues on that board are to pp 
congratulated. 

Mr. Speaker, the Janesville Gazette in 
editorializing on this situation com. 
mented favorably; and as part of my re. 
marks, I am including at this point, the 
editorial in question. It follows: 

Free FarM AGENT REJECTED BY Country 

Rock County supervisors Tuesday voted q 
rebuke to the Federal spenders which wii 
have little effect and will receive much 
attention than it deserves. 

The board was informed that Rock County 
might obtain the services of an additional 
agricultural extension worker at the cost of 
furnishing him with a desk. A vacant desk 
in the courthouse is already available. The 
agent would receive a salary of $4,200 to 
$4,400, plus $800 allowance for automobile 
mileage per year. Forty such agents have 
been allocated to Wisconsin, the board was 
informed. 

“I move that we let some other county 
have the advantage of this,” said Super. 
visor E. W. Schenck, of La Prairie, and the 
board agreed with him. 

In reporting the possibility of having an 


less 


extra man on duty at no cost in local taxes, , 


the agriculture committee of the board said 
that the funds for the agents are available 
because “Congress voted more money to the 
Department of Agriculture than it asked 
for.” 

Here is a case of sheer waste which can be 
chalked up directly against Congress. The 
bureaucrats had nothing to do with this one, 
Benson’s department was given money to 
spend for which it has no real use. Farm- 
ers on the county board could see no need 
for another agent, and farmers themselves, 
remembering their Federal tax bills, will 
see no need either. 

All of the protesting that Federal expenses 
are being cut to the bone, that further cuts 
cannot be made, and that tax reductions 
can only bring greater debts are under- 
mined by such baldfaced squandering of 
money as that proposed in Janesville this 
week. 

There are Congressmen who seems to be- 
lieve that the way to get the farmers’ vote 
is to buy it. They should be told in the only 
way they can understand—at the ballot 
box—that tax funds for extra county agents 
or for other unneeded and unwanted servy- 
ices will not do the trick for them. 





The San Luis Division of the Central 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H. R. 9978, to authorize 
construction of needed additions to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
This Central Valley has achieved the 
distinction of being the largest and most 
highly productive agricultural area un- 
der irrigation in the entire country. 
This great valley extends from north 
south approximately 500 miles with 4 
variable width sometimes as much 4s 
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150 miles. Its irrigated farmland ex- 

5 million acres, which is 20 per- 
cent of the entire area under irrigation 
in the United States, which stood at 
95,787,000 acres in 1949. 

Because of its long north-south ex- 
tension and surrounding mountain en- 
closure, the variety of climatic condi- 
tions is extensive and in its long frost- 
free growing season @ wide variety of 
yaluable crops are possible, some of 
which cannot be produced on a com- 
mercial scale in other parts of the United 
States. For many crops there can be 
found in the Central Valley extensive 
areas Which show the most intensive and 
most advanced agriculture in the United 
States today. 

This valley is an example of the won- 
derfully productive power of agriculture 
under irrigation. Technological ad- 
yvancements now under way promise 
great additional advancement in the su- 
periority over agriculture dependent 
upon natural precipitation alone. 

While the northern part of the val- 
ley, the Sacramento River segment, has 
developed largely on the basis of sur- 
face stream irrigation, the southern part, 
the San Joaquin section, with its more 
extensive area, has until recently devel- 
oped predominantly on water pumped 
from underground reservoirs. 

The seasonal pattern of rainfall in 
California, with its heavy concentration 
of rain and snow during the winter 
months and almost complete absence 
during the summer season, makes irri- 
gation a must for profitable agriculture. 
The development of this Central Valley 
area has exhibited some of the most dra- 
matic features of the progress of irri- 
gation in the West. Water carefully 
applied, as it generally is in this area, 
produces some very high yields. This 
area, which in the main is only a few 
hundred feet above sea level, has a mini- 
mum of fog and clouds and thus a pre- 
ponderance of uninterrupted sunshine 
during the growing season. This makes 
plants grow rapidly when water is ap- 
plied in harmony with their needs. 

Several types of crops which cannot 
flourish in the more severe weather ‘con- 
ditions which prevail in many of the 
irrigated regions of the West find a fa- 
vorable environment in this great valley. 

The dramatic story of the intensive 
and productive agriculture that has been 
developed in the San Joaquin Valley part 
of the great Central Valley on the basis 
of extensive ground-water resources is 
quite well known. It is also a well- 
known part of this story that because 
of the ease of drawing water from copi- 
ous underground reservoirs that an 
overuse of available supplies took place. 
Over extensive areas pumping in ex- 
cess of the natural rate of replenish- 
ment led to a decline in water tables 
and required the formulation of a pro- 
gram to check and reverse the trend 
toward eventual disaster. 

The great Central Valley project was 
put together to meet this situation by 
bringing supplemental water from the 
northern part of the State where water 
was still surplus and would continue to 
Tun to waste through the Golden Gate 
into the Pacific Ocean. 
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Heavy runoff from Central Valley riv- 
ers, nearly all of which is in the spring- 
time, leaves a low flow in the unregulated 
rivers for use during the latter part of 
the growing season. These conditions 
established the need, both for building 
reservoirs to impound heavy spring flood 
runoffs and for canals for distribution 
of stored water to widely dispersed places 
over the valley. 

Supplemental surface irrigation water 
was more and more necessary to main- 
tain the great agricultural production in 
the southern or San Joaquin part of the 
basin that had grown up largely on the 
basis of the ground water resources. 
This plan also called for a transfer of 
surplus waters from the Sacramento 
River part of the basin through the Delta 
Cross Channel and the Delta Mendota 
Canal southward to supplement the 
water available from the streams fed by 
the runoff from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Several basic units of the 
great Central Valley project have been 
completed; other parts are maturing 
rapidly and the necessary supplemental 
water is now available to preserve and 
make permanent a wonderfully produc- 
tive agriculture for most of the valley. 
Water supply will be a combination of 
reduced amounts which will be kept 
within the safe yield of the ground water 
reservoirs and supplemental surface 
water delivered through the canals of 
the project. 

The approved program, however, has 
not been extended to provide the supple- 
mental water so desperately needed by 
another section of the San Joaquin 
Basin. Reference is made to the highly 
profitable agriculture which has been 
built completely on ground water re- 
sources along the west side of the valley. 
The intensive irrigation in that area 
has now created great difficulties and 
possible extinction of profitable agricul- 
ture because of the rapid falling of the 
ground water table. 

Reference is here made to that great 
area extending from the Fresno-Merced 
County line southward to Tulare Lake, 
and into Kern County. In the Mendota- 
Huron area in Fresno, Kings, and in 
Kern Counties to the west of the center 
of the valley, there has been developed 
over the last 25 years a great irrigation 
project that has brought about a million 
acres of highly productive land into a 
state of profitable production. 

Owners of irrigated farms, however, 
are face to face with the grim reality of 
a rapidly declining ground water table 
with the rate of decline accelerating rap- 
idly. There is no immediate relief from 
any local water supplies that could pos- 
sibly be harnessed and used. Natural 
runoff comes from mountains along the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 
But these mountains are low and have 
relatively light rainfall and only very 
limited runoff. . 

Several small streams furnish no more 
than a small fraction of the water neces- 
sary for support of the irrigated region. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to visu- 
alize the needs of this whole area in the 
light of its potential productivity and 
water requirements, and in the light of 
the threat of its early return to the 
desert. 
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Studies have been made of alternative 
plans of bringing the supplemental water 
necessary to provide permanence for 
this great productive area. This section 
is now in a threatened position, yet its 
potential productivity is as great as any 
other part of the San Joaquin Basin. 

A program for this region has now 
been worked out and is nearing its final 
stages of preparation and will soon be 
ready for official presentation. If ap- 
proved as part of the great Central Val- 
ley project, it can fully meet the urgent 
— and continue this area in produc- 

ion. , 

Since there are virtually no surface 
streams, all of the irrigation water for 
this western segment has been drawn 
from underground water reservoirs. The 
first large-scale development of irriga- 
tion was initiated about 1915. The rate 
of exploitation, however, was relatively 
slow for several years, followed by con- 
siderable expansion in the late twenties. 

Low prices for crops and other wide- 
spread economic difficulties of the early 
thirties checked the rate of growth, but 
there was a resumption of expansion in 
the latter part of the thirties which has 
continued to the present time. But this 
expansion has brought about a rapidly 
accelerating rate of disappearance of the 
ground water resources of the region. 

It has been estimated that by 1935 ap- 
proximately 135,000 acre-feet of water 
was being drawn from the wells in this 
area for irrigation in the northern half 
of this area. This yearly use had 
doubled by 1940, and by 1948 had 
doubled again, approaching at that time 
a total of 600,000 acre-feet per year. 
This mounted to 1 million acre-feet by 
1950, and then 1,250,000 by 1952. By 
1952 approximately 500,000 acres of 
land were under irrigation and a high 
productivity maintained over much of 
the area. 

Favorable ground water reservoirs, 
generally thick layers of sand or sand 
and gravel, extend under the entire area 
that has been brought under cultivation. 
There probably are equally favorable 
geological formations under an addition- 
al half-million acres, in a southern ex- 
tension of the cultivated part. 

Approximately a million additional 
acres could be reclaimed from its desert 
conditions and be included in any proj- 
ect for permanent agriculture. This 
would make necessary the construction 
of larger projects to bring in water from 
surplus areas. The accumulated sup- 
ply in the ground water reservoirs in the 
new area would rapidly be depleted if 
used without supplemental surface 
water. 

These ground water reservoirs are 
found principally in porous, geological 
formations in the valley fill underneath 
the valley surface. They are interbed- 
ded with other formations that are quite 
impervious and which alternate through 
thousands of feet in the deepest parts of 
the valley. 

It is in the sandy or sandy gravelly for- 
mations between the less permeable 
formations that water was entrapped in 
the process of building up the great total 
thickness of sediments. The first por- 
ous water-bearing sediments are found 
two to four hundred feet below the sur- 
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face, but others from six hundred to a 
thousand or more feet below the surface 
have provided most of the supplies of 
water on which this great agricultural 
enterprise has been built over the last 
40 years. 

There was little cause for concern in 
the first part of that period, but over the 
last 10 years the rate of decline of the 
water table has been greatly accelerated. 
In more recent years it is proceeding at 
a rate that indicates the early termina- 
tion of available water within practical 
pumping distances. 

There is clearly an evident need of 
bringing water from other sources as 
rapidly as possible, to first arrest the 
rapidly declining water tables by fur- 
nishing supplemental water and then 
later to restore the water tables through 
recharge of depleted underground water 
reservoirs. 

The total decline in the water table 
has ranged between 150 feet near the 
northern part and more than 360 feet 
in the southern part of the area. But 
rates of decline are accelerating and 
there is an imperative need to move 
rapidly to prevent the forced abandon- 
ment of many farms. 

Unless this is done there will be de- 
struction of the irrigated crops and the 
area will return to a desert condition. 
The amount of water that is now moving 
into the area from the west to recharge 
these declining ground water levels is 
probably not more than thirty to forty 
thousand acre-feet per year. The nat- 
ura. replenishments are from the west 
but this cannot be increased since the 
amount of water running in these small, 
western streams is not likely to improve. 

The only other source of recharge ap- 
parently is from the east side of the 
valley; as ground water tables on the 
west side have lowered there has been a 
reversal of the slope of the water table. 
Originally ground water was higher on 
the west but this has now been replaced 
with a relatively steep slope from the 
east toward the west. An unknown 
amount of water is now moving in 
through the lower formations from the 
east to the west but this cannot supply 
more than a small part of the water 
needs, and reliance upon this source is 
not a proper or desirable solution to the 
problem. 

This situation demonstrates that be- 
cause of the intercommunication of the 
water in these deep underground water 
reservoirs the whole San Joaquin Basin 
is bound together as a unit. 

When these two sources of recharge 
are added together, however, they pro- 
vide not more than one-fourth of the 
amount of water currently used for irri- 
gation. Under these circumstances the 
groundwater reservoirs will be rapidly 
depleted. Except under very high prices 
it will gradually become impractical to 
pump water over the great distances re- 
— from this declining groundwater 
evel. 

There is a logical place in the Central 
Valley program for bringing supplemen- 
tal surface water to this western region. 
The facilities to supply these west-side 
units can be readily synchronized with 
the overall Central Valley project. in- 
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cluding the proposed Trinity project. 
All needed facilities are within the range 
of engineering feasibility and have fa- 
vorable economic features that can make 
the required extra water-available at 
comparatively low cost. Extensive ad- 
vantage will be taken of facilities already 
constructed. 

Surplus waters which are still wast- 
ing out to the Pacific Ocean should be 
conserved and diverted through the 
delta cross-channel to the intake of the 
Tracy pumping plant. The facilities of 
this great plant, which is already in 
operation, are required, in their present 
uses, only a portion of the year, mainly 
during the irrigation season. 

The cross-channel and the pumping 
plant could be utilized during the winter 
months and otherwise during periods of 
surplus capacity for existing purposes. 
The Tracy plant now elevates the water 
a total vertical distance of 200 feet where 
it is emptied into the Delta-Mendota 
Canal. It then runs southward for ap- 
proximately 150 miles to supply water 
during the irrigation season to a large 
share of the San Joaquin Valley which 
formerly used water that is now stored 
behind the Friant Dam. Most of this 
water is then transferred southward 
through the Friant-Kern Canal as far 
south as Bakersfield. 

Without adding to the capacity of the 
Delta Cross-Channel Canal, the Delta 
Mendota Canal, or the Tracy pumping 
plant, but rather through more continu- 
ous use of these facilities, it would be 
possible to supply the needed 1 million 
additional acre-feet of water. These 
increased amounts of water would then 
be transferred to near the southern end 
of the Delta Mendota Canal where a 
new pumping plant would be installed 
with a capacity to pump approximately 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water up a vertical 
distance of 200 feet into a new San Luis 
Reservoir. 

This reservoir would be located beyond 
the north end of the new irrigation proj- 
ect and have a capacity of approximately 
1 million acre-feet of water. The pump- 
ing plant would be equipped to elevate 
these amounts of water during the sea- 
son when it could be most logically 
synchronized with the existing responsi- 
bilities of the Tracy pumping plant and 
the Delta Mendota Canal. This stored 
water would then be available for use 
in the San Luis project as needed during 
the irrigation season. 

This pumping plant, the reservoir, and 
the canals necessary to distribute the 
water to the San Luis project all are of 
standard types well within the normal 
range of construction that has been em- 
ployed in other units of the Central Val- 
ley. No new or novel engineering diffi- 
culties or problems would be encountered 
and there would be a comparatively low 
overall cost. Water can probably be de- 
livered to this highly productive San Luis 
project area at a cost even lower than 
costs for water to other parts of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. The cost per acre- 
feet should be far lower than has come to 
be the usual cost on many western rec- 
lamation projects. 

The main dam for this new reservoir 
would probably not need to be higher 
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than approximately 200 feet ang could 
be of a rolled earthfill type. This would 
not require the elaborate and Costly con. 
crete structure necessary for higher 
dams. The capacity of the San Luis Res. 
ervoir would be approximately 1 million 
acre-feet and would provide all the water 
needed for the main project. 

Extensions in the size of the tot 
project, and especially extensions to the 
south, would be possible through an jp. 
crease in the capacity of some of the 
facilities, the construction of new res. 
ervoirs, pumping plants, and canals. 

This entire area has been developeg 
by pumping from underground water 
reservoirs. These same sources will con. 
tinue to supply substantial amounts of 
water and can keep the area in produc. 
tivity for a limited period of time. This 
period is probably not very long as the 
water table is falling fast so that the 
urgency of this project is very great, 
Any delay in its approval and comple. 
tion could precipitate a disaster since 
further substantial decline in the water 
table would require the abandonment of 
much of the land and result in a lapse 
of the foundation of the existing econ- 
omy. A very much more expensive and 
unsatisfactory rescue program is inevita- 
ble if action is not quickly taken. 

This urgency, together with sound en- 
gineering features and costs well within 
the earning power of the project are ade- 
quate to justify speedy approval. 

Under these circumstances there can 
be no sound reason for further delay 
and, therefore, the plans which will soon 
be completed and ready for submission 
to Congress should have early approval. 
Congress by applying well-established 
measures would have no valid reason 
for delay since the project has superior 
physical, engineering, and economic fea- 
tures. A pay-out schedule can be as- 
sumed and maintained by those who 
will receive benefits from the project. 

Existing, but more fully utilized, fa- 
cilities will serve to bring the supple- 
mental water to a transfer point where 

“new pumping plants, reservoirs, and 
canals will need to be built to place the 
project in operation. All these new 
units will be a direct project obligation, 
to which must be added the operating 
cost and a possible part of the capital 
cost of the shared units. 

While the general and some of the 
specific features of the southward ex- 
tension of the project are already evi- 
dent, and are authorized in my bill, it 
may be necessary to temporarily defer 
action on this second phase of the pro- 
ject in order not to delay the initial 
phase. Mainly because of the urgency 
of the situation confronting an economy 
with its entire foundation likely to col- 
lapse unless a practical rescue operation 
is immediately undertaken. It should be 
borne in mind that not only the farmers 
are faced with great economic loss but 
this would force inevitable collapse of 
the super-structure of processing plants, 
stores, shops, personal and professional 
services and other activities that have 
grown naturally from the agricultural 


It may be found to be within the range 
of physical possibility and economic mer- 
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» convey much of the imported sur- 
e water to specific areas where effec- 
tive recharge of ground-water reservoirs 
can take place. This would have the 
very great advantage of raising the 
cround-water level and thereby greatly 
reducing the cost of pumping for that 
part of the total water supply that can 
stil] come most effectively from under- 
ground-water reservoirs. Such manage- 
ment of subsurface facilities especially 
in areas Where the wells are already 
equipped with efficient pumps, which 
draw their supplies from favorable 
ground-water reservoir formations, may 
be more efficient and economical than 
the construction and operation of sur- 
face-irrigation facilities. 

These wells are specially advantageous 
for the acreage immediately overlaying 
the ground-water reservoir and sur- 
rounding the well itself. Use of these 
facilities will increase the versatility of 
the entire project by making it possible 
to synchronize all resources of water 
management. Such an over-all effec- 
tiveness can scarcely exist in more fa- 
yorable relationships elsewhere. 

Water for this project can best be 
made available and perhaps only be 
made available by construction of addi- 
tional projects, especially the Trinity 
project. There are, of course, already 
definite proposals for construction of ad- 
ditional dams on Central Valley rivers 
with uncontrolled and widely variable 
seasonal flows from the high Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Such reservoirs 
would be filled by the natural runoff 
and could provide the additional water 
supply necessary to supplement that 
which might not turn out to be avail- 
able from the existing Delta Cross Chan- 
nel and Delta Mendota Canal system. 
These sources could provide a more cer- 
tain, independent, and new source of 
stored water for the project as originally 
proposed and for those additional areas 
which should be brought into effective 
use as soon as practicable. 

Water from any new storage projects, 
such as the proposed Trinity River di- 
version, or the building of additional 
dams on other Central Valley rivers will 
serve to increase the versatility and ef- 
fectiveness of the entire Central Valley 
project. Water from any new or old 
sources can be redirected in ways that 
will contribute to the surpluses neces- 
sary for use in the San Luis project. 

It is not necessary for purposes of ap- 
proval of this project that additional 
and new information be submitted in 
regard to the type of crops nor for the 
type of agricultural production that will 
be carried on and can be applied in this 
San Luis unit. 

With plenty of water all of the neces- 
sary conditions will be present for the 
production of a wide variety of farm 
crops. This unit in its basic character- 
istics can be essentially the same as the 
units on the eastern side of the San Joa- 
quin Basin within the same general 
north-south latitude range. While pro- 
ductivity and the crops that are current- 
ly growing out on this important project 
are of high value and represent a high 
rate of return on the investments, it is 
evident that with an increased and more 
sure supply of water many additional 
types of crops would become feasible. 
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Especially will there be an increase in 
the growing of fruit trees and vines that 
necessarily have a long life cycle. It 
takes several years for these to reach 
maturity after which a high state of pro- 
ductivity can be maintained for a long 
period. It is this type of long-range crop 
which is both most needed by the coun- 
try as a whole and would be of a highly 
stabilizing influence on the agricultural 
activity of this region. 

All of these factors indicate that when 
the water supply is assured these long- 
range type farm crops will take their 
proper place in the pattern of produc- 
tion. This is now untenable because of 
the necessarily limited and uncertain 
character of the water supply as evi- 
denced by the rapidly falling water levels 
in reservoirs that are now being over- 
pumped. Water is becoming more ex- 
pensive and an increasing danger of final 
exhaustion confronts all of the farmers 
in the area. It is now necessary for them 
to adopt a very much more conservative 
type of program with short-range rather 
than long-range planning dominating 
the scene. 

It is evident that with the assurance of 
the completion of the San Luis project 
with its required supplemental water 
that the farmers in the area will be on a 
sound foundation in planning the most 
effective type of farm-crop program. 
The prevailing situation in contiguous 
areas of very high productivity and ef- 
fective agriculture in the eastern part of 
the San Joaquin Basin, where the water 
supply is now assured by the completed 
basic units in the Central Valley project, 
will be duplicatéd in the San Luis units. 





Twenty Years of Foreign Policy Has 
Brought the United States a Lot of 
Grief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a timely editorial by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel entitled “Foreign 
Policy.” This editorial points out our 
historic position in foreign policy mat- 
ters and then also indicated that for the 
past 20 years our foreign policy has 
failed. 

The editorial follows: 

FoREIGN PoLicy 

The ruckus raised over the seating of Red 
China in the United Nations was inevitable 
as long as the foreign policy of this country 
followed no basic principles but consisted 
of a long series of improvisations. : 

From the time that George Washington 
was President until Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
quarantine speech in 1937, in Chicago, the 
American foreign policy pursued a consistent 
course, which may be described as follows: 

1. No entangling alliances with other coun- 
tries which involved the affairs of Europe. 

(We did join with other countries in lim- 
ited efforts such as the Boxer Rebellion, re- 
fusing any extraterritorial rights; in World 
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War I, we avoided the word “allies” and used 
instead “associated powers.’’) 

2. Freedom of the seas; 

3. The Monroe Doctrine; 

4. The sanctity of life and property of 
Americans everywhere; 

5. The inviolability of treaties; 

6. The open-door policy for trade and com- 
merce. 

This is, of course, skeletonized and vol- 
umes have been and can be written on each 
one of these subjects. But the outline above 
suffices to indicate the general line of Amer- 
ican thought on the subject. 

In December 1941 the United States took 
over the management of the greatest war in 
human history, World War II. We accepted 
world leadership not only from a military 
standpoint, but in the rearrangement of the 
political and economic life of Europe and 
Asia. 

This vast program has gone by several 
names, the Marshall plan, ERP, ECA, NATO, 
EDC. Whatever the name, it has been a fail- 
ure and the United States finds itself iso- 
lated, faced by a powerful enemy in the 
Soviet universal state. 

At the moment of this crisis, the United 
States faces four facts: 

The continuing responsibility for the de- 
feat in the Korean war; 

The dilemma as to what to do with the war 
in Indochina; 

The extension of the Soviet universal state 
to the American continents; 

Our permanent policy toward Russia and 
Red China. 

In the upsurge of the debate on these 
subjects, it is already apparent that the tra- 
ditional American attitude on our foreign 
policy is reasserting itself. 

There is an increasing demand for a reas- 
sertion of the Monroe Doctrine in the Ameri- 
can Continents. This demand arises from 
the attempt of Soviet Russia to establish a 
satellite state first in British Guiana, then 
in Guatemala, and now possibly in Costa 
Rica. 

As regards the recognition of Red China 
and the seating of that barbarous govern- 
ment in the United Nations, many funda- 
mental principles are involved. 

First, we shall no longer be pushed into 
a decision by Great Britain. No matter what 
may be the policy of the administration, the 
American people are no longer willing to be 
entangled in the affairs of Europe or to pay 
cash out of the earnings of the American 
taxpayer to countries which prefer Russia 
and Red China, for whatever reason, to the 
United States. 

Secondly, Red China is a warmonger, hav- 
ing intervened in two war in Asia, the Ko- 
rean and the Indochina war. The United 
States is in the United Nations by virtue of 
an inviolable treaty, but if Red China is 
seated in the United Nations, it means that 
@ country can shoot its way into it, particu- 
larly by shooting and torturing Americans. 

Whatever the outcome of these detailed 
situations, this is now clear: After nearly 20 
years of world leadership that has brought 
nothing but grief, the American people are 
ready to pursue the traditional American 
policy of tending to American interests. 
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Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 


“er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address by A. 
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Henry Goldstein, of the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, representing the class of 1904, 
to the graduating class of 1954 at the 
Jonathan Burr School, of Chicago, hon- 
oring Col. Henry Crown: 
Cot. Henry Crown Honorep 
(Address by A. Henry Goldstein) 


My dear principal, Miss Harz, teachers, 
members of the graduating class of 1954, and 
friends, permit me to extend my sincere 
thanks for the honor and privilege of being 
invited to deliver to this fine class of young 
Americans the address welcoming them to 
the alumni of Jonathan Burr School. 

Today all of you are assured of at least 
a high school education. In 1904, out of a 
class of 96 graduates, only 30 entered the 
high schools. The balance were compelled 
by circumstances to find employment to help 
sustain their families. True, many were 
ambitious enough to attend night classes 
when possible, to supplement their educa- 
tions by securing credits sufficient to matric- 
ulate in later years for their college or 
professional careers. 

I arrived here today an hour earlier than 
the time specified for the commencement 
ceremonies so as to familiarize myself again 
with the school buildings, and to talk to 
some of the personnel, principal, teachers, 
clerks, and engineer, this being my first visit 
in over a quarter of a century. 

The reports from all whom TI had inter- 
viewed were that this was a fine aggregation 
of youngsters of whom they were all proud. 
Mr. Goodrich, the engineer, emphasized more 
particularly the exemplary conduct of the 
colored pupils. He said: “You will see a 
rather tall youngster, colored boy, whom I 
consider one of the nicest boys I have ever 
met, clean, trustworthy, honest and an ex- 
cellent student. I certainly will miss that 
boy. I have been at the school for many 
years and the segregation problem is un- 
known here. All our pupils are honorable 
boys and girls, orderly, well mannered, and 
decent.” 

The recent important decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the sub- 
ject of segregation in schools is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the wisdom and great integrity 
of the distinguished members of that august 
body, but to Chief Justice Earl Warren, that 
learned and scholarly humanitarian, a 
grateful nation owes an everlasting debt of 
gratitude. It was his leadership and the 
great confidence reposed in him by the mem- 
bers of the Court, that resulted in an unani- 
mous decision, and in such important cases 
this is indeed a rarity. Not one justice dis- 
sented nor wrote a dissenting opinion. 
America will always be safe with such great 
Chief Justices as Earl Warren, and his Asso- 
ciate Justices who grace that Court, and may 
God bless and keep him strong, well, and 
firm in his convictions for many years to 
come. In fact, that is my fervent prayer for 
ell of the judges of our great Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Let me give you a small résumé of Jona- 
than Burr School and the person after whom 
it was named. Jonathan Burr was born in 
Bridgewater, Mass., of Scotch Presbyterian 
parents, and came to Chicago in 1848. He 
was a frugal and industrious man and be- 
came vested with large tracts of land on 
the northwest side, and later went into the 
banking business. He founded a school 
known as the Burr Industrial School, which 
was located directly across from this building, 
and later added additional buildings which 
were known as the Rolling Mill School. This 
was done entirely at his own expense. He 
organized and was president of the Home 
for the Friendless, which is still in existence 
and which was endowed by him. He died 
on February 4, 1869, and by the terms of 
his will his vast real-estate holdings and 
buildings reverted to the board of educa- 
tion of Chicago, and from this humble be- 
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ginning grew what we know now as the 
Jonathan Burr School. He never married. 
In 1873 the first modern building was dedi- 
cated. In 1885 the second building was 
completed, and in 1897 the building adjoin- 
ing this hall was put into service. There 
was a branch school across the street con- 
sisting of six schoolrooms, stove heated, 
and at the turn of the century Burr School 
was one of the largest in Chicago, and 
maintained that position for many years. 

This schoo] has had some great principals 
and teachers whose influence affected many 
of the graduates throughout the years. Such 
names as Charles Barthoff, who later be- 
came principal of Lane Technical High 
School; Prof. Frank L. Morse, a brilliant 
teacher and grandson of Prof. Samuel B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, who 
was principal of this school until 1909, when 
he was appointed the first principal of the 
new Harrison Technical High School; Jchn 
Stube, a fine principal, and a host of other 
important educators. We had some won- 
derful teachers who inspired their pupils to 
higher thoughts and greater achievements. 
Miss Skelly; Mrs. Ida Groves; Miss Lizzie 
Justi; Miss Anna McClements, whose sister 
was the wife of Senator Thomas E. Walsh, 
of Montana; Edith V. Watson, and a host 
of equally famous teachers too numerous to 
mention. 

In the last 70 years, Burr School graduates 
have been outstanding leaders in every field 
of endeavor. We have given the world great 
scholars, doctors, editors, writers, jurists, 
musicians, artists, architects, educators, sci- 
entists, religious leaders, high officers of the 
Army, Navy, in the armed services of our 
country, financiers, bankers, industrialists, 
legislators, and men and women in every 
walk of life. The great Dr. Ole Nelson who 
was chief of the Cook County Hospital, the 
largest institution of its kind in the world, 
and who recently passed away was one of our 
alumnus. Jack Lait, the editor of the New 
York Daily Mirror for whom Walter Winchell 
worked, was a Burr graduate. Many famous 
lawyers, masters in chancery, and individ- 
uals known the world over graduated from 
this school just as you are doing today. 
Joseph Baumgarten, who owns the Baum- 
garten Building, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill., and who recently donated a 
classical building to Northwestern Univer- 
sity costing upward of a quarter of a million 
dollars, is another graduate. The number 
of graduates in the last 50 years would ap- 
proximate over 4,000. Of the class of 1904, 
we can account for only 28 out of the 96 
members. The lapse of time, the devasta- 
tions of war, disease, accident, and the Grim 
Reaper have taken their toll. Therefore, we 
the remaining members of the class of 1904 
determined to make an exhaustive study of 
all available records so as to ascertain the 
outstanding graduate in the last 50 years, 
and after much deliberation and study and 
by unanimous decision, we have selected 
Col. Henry Crown as being one who epito- 
mizes all of those virtues so essential for a 
great American and for this singular honor. 
Many have made great contributions in 
their particular field such as Hyman Ett- 
linger of the class of 1904, whose scholastic 
record was phenomenal, and who became 
the dean of the University of Texas until his 
retirement and who is now dean emeritus of 
that great institution of learning. 

Col. Henry Crown is not a 1904 graduate, 
although his brother, Sol R. Crown, was a 
member of our class, and his tragic passing 
left so deep a wound on Col. Henry Crown 
that he has dedicated his life to the memory 
of his beloved brother. 

Our selection of Col. Henry Crown was not 
predicated on his phenomenal financial suc- 
cess alone, and, although he had no 
degrees, he was and is endowed with some- 
thing more important to mankind and hu- 
manity, and over the years a grateful people 
are benefited by his wisdom, genius, benevo- 
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lence, and humanity, of which he ) 
abundance. He is completely UNOStentatious 
always accessible, eager to help in any chari. 
table undertaking, provided—yes: provided z 
he may do so anonymously and “that ia 
name must not be mentioned.” He en 
great and exceedingly exquisite Philosophy; 
“Be a man and be a friend to everyone” : 
consider a man is best educated who is mos; 
useful to his fellow man.” “Your enemy ig 
doubtless one who misunderstands you 
Why, then, should you not rise above the 
fog and see his error, but respect him rd 
the good qualities you find in him.” 1 hays 
heard great industrialists say that Col. Henr 
Crown's ideas in gigantic undertakings an 
to be original in design, startling in concept, 
with all details worked out with consummate 
skill, resulting in meritorious success, He 
believes that a man who is not in sympathy 
with the simple little common everyday 
things in life and whose heart does not go 
out to the many should receive the absent 
treatment. He advocates, “Flee any man 
who does not have commonsense, no matter 
how great his mental attainments.” I; is 
said that he is a child of Opportunity ang 
devine energy, a most dynamic personality 
whom fate had never permitted the ex. 
travagance of being able to go to high school 
or college during the daytime, but he cer. 
tainly made up for it at night and by cor. 
respondence courses and actual experiences 
in his daily life. Genius is not acquired in 
college or university. It is born within one 
but in his case we have the unique paradox 
of genius and a great beneficent heart in 
addition thereto 

Whenever Colonel Crown enters an indus. 
trial undertaking, it is soon reflected in bet. 
ter, safer, and more humane working condi. 
tions, and a better understanding with em- 
ployees. His mines are not only the safest, 
but the best maintained, the cleanest, and 
operated under men of proven ability as to 
character and appreciation for the best pr0- 
tection and welfare possible to each em- 
ployee. He makes this his personal respon- 
sibility, and the spirit of recognition is car. 
ried out in every industrial undertaking in 
which he has an active or financial interest, 

He does not desire to create a vast indus- 
trial empire. His enterprises are varied and 
skillfully maintained and dperated. He does 
not crack a whip on those working with or 
under him. He accomplishes by affability 
and consideration, cooperation, and under- 
standing. He is deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the little fellow, his family, his prob- 
lems, and his future, and they return in 
kind the proper loyalty. His modesty and 
deep dislike of publicity are two of the char. 
acteristics which make him the great bene- 
factor that he is, and so, I am sure, always 
will be. He believes with all his heart in 
higher education and devotes a great deal 
of his time, efforts, and money to that cause. 
I have no statistics to prove how many 
youngsters have been the recipients of his 
beneficence, but they must be very many, 
and all anonymous. One must be born with 
that extra something that makes him the 
lover of humanity and friend of the less 
fortunate. 


When I contacted him a few days before 
this graduation day, which by the way was 
the first time I had spoken to Col. Henry 
Crown in many years, the first thing that he 
asked me was: “What can I do for the boys 
and girls in the graduating class of Burr 
school; is there something I can give the 
class of a permanent or historic nature?” 
At that time he also asked me whether I at- 
tended Miss Justi’s funeral, saying that he 
did not see me at the chapel; but I had been 
there the night before and my name was 
on the register. Miss Justi was a wonderful 
teacher who died recently at the age of 9%, 
having had both of her limbs amputated be- 
cause of diabetes. She had been an invalid 
for several years at an Evanston, III., rest 
home. She had no relatives whatsoever. I 
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jearned later that Col. Henry Crown was the 
Good Samaritan who did things again 
ymously and upon which he refused to 
ano ent. I trust you will forgive me for 
ntioning here at this ceremony that these 
nen rs which adorn your assembly hall and 
the legend “From the class of 1904 to 
the Class of 1935” was one of the little sparks 
of numanity by an anonymous benefactor. 
May I read to you & list of some of the 
achievements upon which we predicated our 
ynanimous decision of calling him the out- 
sanding graduate of the last 50 years. He 
chairman of the board of Material Service 
. described as the world’s largest dis- 
tributor of building supplies. He is a large 
older and director of the Chicago, 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., vice 
ident and director of the Hilton Hotels 
Corp., one of the owners of the Empire State 
Building. He owns the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange Building, the 208 South LaSalle 
street Building, the Freeman Coal Mining 
, the Marblehead Lime Co., the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel the Hilton International 
Corp. the Omnibus Corp., Madison Square 
Garden, City Products Corp., West Indies 
sugar Corp. He is a trustee of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and DePaul Uni- 
yersity, trustee of the University of Chicago 
cancer Research Foundation, member of 
North Western University Associates, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois citizens committee, di- 
rector of the Evanston Hospital Association, 
pational council member at large, Boy Scouts 
of America, served as a colonel in the Corps 
of Engineers in the United States Army 
during World War II, member of many clubs 
and industrial organizations and the Army 
and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 

Now it affords me great pleasure to present 
to the class of 1954 something that is not 
only rare but historical, and worthy of the 
greatest esteem and consideration. It is a 
hand engraved, beautifully framed, and ex- 
tremely expensive “Historical Lipsner Kitty 
Hawk Cover.” This is one of the items of 
the collection of Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, 
a native Chicagoan, and the founder of the 
United States airmail system, the man re- 
sponsible for the first scheduled air flights 
and modern aviation as we know it today. 
This exhibit from which this purchase was 
made was held at the First National Bank of 
Chicago for 1 week commencing May 10, 1954, 
and thousands of Chicagoans and visitors, 
philatelists and collectors viewed with a great 
deal of interest this famous exhibit. On 
May 15, on the 36th anniversary of the 
founding of the United States airmail sys- 
tem, the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment in conjunction with the First National 
Bank of Chicago held an anniversary cele- 
bration at which time the postmaster of 
the city of Chicago, city, State, and county 
officials, generals of the Army, representatives 
of all of the Armed Forces, representatives of 
foreign consulates were present to pay hom- 
age to Capt. B. B. Lipsner on this occasion. 
This affair was so successful and the interest 
s0 keen in this famous Lipsner collection 
that upon the suggestion of the board of 
education of the city of Chicago and the re- 
quest of the First National Bank, Capt. B. B. 
Lipsner permitted his collection to remain 
intact on display for an additional week in 
order to give the schoolchildren an oppor- 
tunity to see this great historic and authen- 
tic collection. Well, this is one of those 
items from the famous collection, that was 
mailed in the presence of Orville Wright, 
autographed by the founder of the airmail 
system from the exact spot at Kill Devil Hills, 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on the 25th anniversary 
of the first sustained airpowered flight in the 
history of the world by the Wright brothers. 
This is one of the limited number of the au- 
thenticated covers that was duly executed 
and authenticated on the 50th anniversary 
of the first sustained airpowered flight on 
December 17, 1953. Therefore, the class of 
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1904 presents to the class of 1954 as a token 
of great historic value in honor of Sol R. 
Crown, a wonderful American by an anony- 
mous donor paid for by one who does not 
want his name mentioned. I leave to your 
good judgment whom this great benefactor 
really is. 

Colonel Crown was recently honored by 
being chosen by 3,000 student leaders from 
600 colleges and universities from coast to 
coast and given an award known as the 
Horatio Alger Award, under the auspices of 
the Association of the American Schools and 
Colleges, and he received this singular honor 
at the hands of President Eisenhower's 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower. These are 
some of the motivating factors that caused 
us to pronounce him the outstanding grad- 
uate in the last 50 years. So I will close 
with wishing each of you, good health, and 
good fortune and success in the future, and 
with a most fervent hope and prayer that 
you will try to emulate some of the virtues of 
this great man, whom we honor today as the 
noblest example of Americanism, humanity, 
a friend of the common man, a blessing to 
our community and an outstanding reason 
for us to be proud to be members of a 
school which has produced so exemplary a 
man as Col. Henry Crown, and we fervently 
hope that he may be the principal speaker 
to the class of 1960, which will be the 50th 
anniversary of his graduation from Jonathan 
Burr School, and that as a soldier, a patriot, 
a man of unquestioned fidelity and trust, and 
an American of which any community would 
and should be justly proud, a man never 
seeking the limelight of publicity, one who 
gives of himself to help others, a good hus- 
band, a father, a loyal and devoted friend to 
mankind, a friend of labor, a man whose 
wealth and station in life has never dulled 
his vision. He is still interested in the little 
children that attend the school in which 
he received his first baptism in the three R’s. 
May he live long and prosper. Thank you 
all. 





Opposition Voiced by Four Major Groups 
in California to Colorado River Upper 
Basin Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, four major 
organizations in California, the County 
Supervisors’ Association of California, 
board of directors; the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Councii; the California State 
Grange; and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
of California, have each adopted unani- 
mous resolutions expressing strong oppo- 
sition to pending congressional bills for 
Colorado River upper basin projects. 

With every county in the State offi- 
cially represented by the Supervisors’ As- 
sociation Board, their resolution pre- 
sents a united defense against the pro- 
posed bills threatening California’s right- 
ful share of Colorado River water. 

California’s agricultural, industrial, 
and population growth is rooted in water, 
and we must protect its source to meet 
our present and future expansion and 
employment. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California has consistently opposed 
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legislation injurious to the welfare of the 
citizens of this State and the Nation; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Upper Basin 
billion dollar tax subsidy project bills (S. 
1555, H. R. 236, and H. R. 4449), now pend- 
ing before the Congress would inflict on all 
American taxpayers an unjustifiable new 
burden; and 

Whereas for California as a whole, it 
would add $93,200,000 to the State's $25,- 
443,600,000 share of the present $273 billion 
national debt; and 

Whereas the economy of the Nation, the 
State of California, and every county therein 
would be seriously impaired by these costly 
and highly controversial proposals; and 

Whereas this pending legislation calls for 
drastic changes in existing Federal water 
policy with the construction of an Echo Park 
Dam, which would flood a considerable por- 
tion of the Dinosaur National Monument in 
Utah; and 

Whereas 80 years of a sound conservation 
policy would be broken and there would be 
created a dangerous precedent of like-inva- 
sion of all our great National and State 
parks; and 

Whereas the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California is familiar with the organ- 
ization, functions, activities, and program 
of the Colorado River Board of California in 
its representation of California in connection 
with matters relating to the Colorado River 
system; and 

Whereas the State of California has a vital 
interest in the waters of the Colorado River 
system and said Colorado River Board was 
authorized and created and provided for by 
the Legislature of the State of California as 
an agency to protect the interests of the 
State of California in and to the waters of 
the Colorado River system: Now, therefore 
ke it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia do hereby express our confidence in 
the Colorado River Board of California and 
supports said board’s expressed opposition 
to this proposed legislation and authorizes 
the secretary of this association to mail 
copies of this resolution to all California 
Members of Congress. 


The resolution of the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council follows: 


Whereas the Central Labor Council has 
consistently opposed legislation injurious 
to the welfare of the citizens of this city and 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect bill (H. R. 4449), now pending before the 
Congress, would inflict on all American tax- 
payers an unjustifiable new burden; and 

Whereas the economy of this city, the State 
of California, and the Nation would be se- 
riously impaired by this costly and unneces- 
sary project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Central Labor Council 
vigorously oppose passage of H. R. 4449 
by the Congress. 


The resolution of the California State 
Grange executive committee follows: 

Whereas the California State Grange has 
consistently opposed legislation injurious to 
the welfare of California farmers and citizens 
of this State generally; and 

Whereas the proposed Colorado River recla- 
mation projects in Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico would endanger 
California’s rightful share in the river’s flow 
‘during the years in which the proposed up- 
stream storage dams are filling; and 

Whereas this overall scheme is unsound 
in that it would result in costly irrigation 
for comparatively few landowners and re- 
claim a limited acreage suitable for pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas there is serious question whether 
the project could be self-liquidating, thus 
posing an unpredictable burden on the Na- 
tion's taxpayers; and 
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Whereas the legislation would make dras- 
tic changes in existing Federal water policy 
and, in one instance (Echo Park Dam), 
would create a dangerous precedent for in- 
vasion of an established national monu- 
ment: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Grange 
is opposed to enactment of pending con- 
gressional bills S. 1555, H. R. 4449, S. 964, 
and H. R. 236, as unsound Federal invest- 
ments and a threat to California’s rightful 
share of Colorado River water for its ex- 
panding population and agricultural and 
industrial growth. 


The resolution of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods’ Joint Legislative Council 
of California follows: 

The Railroad Brotherhoods Joint Legisla- 
tive Council of California, after~due con- 
sideration of the effects of the enactment 
of the Colorado River storage bill (H. R. 
4449), feel that the enactment of this leg- 
islation would not be in the public interest, 
and I am therefore directed to advise you 
of the position of our membership as out- 
lined in the following resolution setting 
forth our position on this matter: 

“Whereas the Railroad Brotherhoods Joint 
Legislative Council is vitally interested in 
any legislation affecting the welfare of the 
citizens of this country; and 

“Whereas the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect bill (H. R. 4449) now pending before the 
Congress, would impose upon all American 
taxpayers an enormous additional burden; 
and 

“Whereas the economy of the Nation would 
be seriously impaired by construction of this 
expensive and unjustifiable project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Railroad Brotherhoods 
Joint Legislative Council vigorously opposes 
passage of H. R. 4449 by the Congress; and 
we further urge that you do all possible to 
prevent this legislation from being enacted.” 

Adopted June 21, 1954, by the legislative 
representatives of the several organizations 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods Joint Legisla- 
tive Council of California, upon behalf of 
the organizations and the membership 
thereof. 





Clamp on Taxpayer Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Clamp on Taxpayer Pockets,” 
published in the Knoxville News-Senti- 
nel on July 15, 1954: 

CLAMP ON TAXPAYER PoCKETS 


Twenty years ago the national debt was a 
mere $27 billion—‘“mere” as Government 
spending now goes. 

Today the debt is more than 10 times 
as big. 

And the Treasury, scrambling for cash to 
pay bills contracted years back, again is after 
Congress to raise the debt limit to $290 bil- 
lion so it can get by without defaulting on 
its bills. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
®@ genuine stab at balancing the budget. But 
it has not been enough. Still the bills pour 
in. There is no budget balance in sight. 

Yet taxes have been cut by $7 billion. And 
because of these cuts, the Government is 
borrowing more money. 
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The truth is the budget is out of control. 

The administration can’t come fully to 
grips with it because of obligations incurred 
by the preceding administration. Congress 
still is spending money with one hand and 
cutting taxes with another—without letting 
either know what the other is doing. 

What really is missing is taxpayer control. 

Senators Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia, and 
Sryies Brivces, of New Hampshire, are now 
proposing a method by which taxpayers may 
regain a measure of control. 

They propose a constitutional amendment 
to forbid budget deficits except in wartime. 

This seems to be the only way to get a 
balanced budget. 

Twenty years ago, the legal debt limit was 
$30 billion. The country was never to bor- 
row beyond that ceiling. But 4 years later, 
Congress raised the ceiling to $45 billion. 
Then to $65 billion, then $125, then $210, 
then $260, and finally to $300 billion. Only 
once has Congress reduced the debt limit, in 
1946 to $275 billion. Now the pressure is on 
to make it $290 billion. 

So long as the debt limit is subject to 
mere congressional action, there will be 
deficits. So long as there are election years, 
there will be tax cuts without comparable 
spending cuts. The record of the last 20 
years leaves only one effective choice—a con- 
stitutional amendment to enforce balanced 
budgets. 





The Independent Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the or- 
ganization of the Independent Library 
at Yale University is described by the 
chairman of the library, Mr. Gridley L. 
Wright, below. It may be a good ex< 
ample for other colleges and universities 
in the reawakening of the conservative 
mind: 

The Independent Library at Yale was 
founded in January 1954, by five under- 
graduates. It is located in the basement of 
Farnam Hall on the old campus. The library 
stocks books and literature of a conservative 
nature, expressing the ethical principles of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition of individ- 
ualism. The purpose of the library is to offer 
the other side of social, economic, political, 
and theological questions. 

We hope to attract the interest of varied 
groups of students. Among those who we 
feel should be interested are: 

1. Those who have been conservative, but 
feel that conservative principles are osten- 
sibly refuted by their instruction in eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, or 
religion. 

2. Those who are conservative, but feel 
they do not understand the basis for their 
conservatism. 

3. Those who are sincerely in doubt as to 
the validity of either conservative or neo- 
liberai arguments. 

4. Those who have not yet considered any 
of the questions carefully, but whose minds 
are receptive to the idea of questioning ma- 
terialism before accepting it and to the force 
of logic. 

5. Those who are neoliberals, but whose 
sincerity in searching for the truth obliges 
them to hear out both sides. 

In general, then, the paramount purpose 
of the Independent Library is to make a basic 
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appeal to everyone who believes 
truism, “There are two sides to every 
tion,” is not altogether passé. While _ 
of course, interested in winning wheten 
proselytes we can, we feel that the best oon 
ice we can perform is to furnish a fro 
basis of understanding and belief for a 
who are already inclined to the conservatir, 
side, or for those who have not yet om 
drawn away from it. This basis is a syn Sinn 
of spiritual, intellectual, and practical io 
siderations; consequently, our books deal 
with topics found in all these fields, 

The Independent Library is nonpartisan: 
its purpose is a positive one. We want me 
bring what we sincerely believe to be the 
truth about conservatism to all students, 
We hope that all thinking and intellectua), 
unfettered persons will give our side Of the 
question fair and rational consideration, 

The personnel of the library at present 
consists of 5 juniors, 1 sophomore, and | 
freshman. We realize that an important 
consideration in beginning a project of this 
kind is that of perpetuating it after the 
founders have graduated. We feel that our 
location on the Yale freshman campus js 
particularly fortunate with regard to thi 
problem. It is the freshman who comes to 
Yale, conservative because his family is con. 
servative, but beyond this not knowing what 
@ conservative is, or what reasoning stands 
behind conservative philosophy. His mind, 
however, is receptive to argumentation; he 
is willing to think, ready to be convinced, 
The first, and usually last, arguments and 
facts that he encounters are those of the 
neoliberals. Leftist philosophy is firmly en. 
trenched in the minds of Yale's intellectuals. 
The economics courses are based upon the 
system of Lord Keynes; most political gci- 
ence courses have a quite observable demo- 
cratic bias; sociology courses tell the stu- 
dent of the necessity for city planning, etc. 
religion courses furnish him evidence for 
doubting his religion. 

We have no desire to stop any of these 
practices, or to impinge upon anyone's aca- 
demic freedom. We merely wish to make 
conservative arguments, conservative facts, 
conservative ideas, accessible to the under- 
graduate. For the freshman who arrives 
at Yale receptive to argumentation, ready 
to be convinced, the Independent Library 
is particularly accessive. Because our books 
are readily available, because we ourselves 
are readily available, we hope that an appre- 
ciable mumber of freshmen will become 
convinced of the validity of our arguments. 
Those who are most firmly convinced will 
be incorporated into the organization of the 
library. We think that a sufficient number 
of these last will be found to keep the li- 
brary a going concern. 

The present chairman of the library is 4 
member of the sophomore class. The vice 
chairman is a freshman. We thus offer a 
positive guaranty of our library's constant 
activity until the year 1957. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that 3 years’ concerted 
effort will constitute a good promissory note 
for the future. 

The library is open from 7:30 until 11:30 
every night of the week except Saturday. 
One or more of our group is always in at- 
tendance, to check out books and to talk to 
students who come in to read, to borrow 
books, or merely to look us over. We lend 
books free of charge for a period of 2 weeks, 
with the stipulation that borrowers will be 
responsible for replacing books that are de- 
stroyed or lost when checked out under their 
names. Those who wish to renew loans at 
the end of 2 weeks may do so. No books 
may be kept for a total period greater than 
4 weeks. 

At present the library is entirely self-sup- 
porting. Renovation of the physical plaut, 
library equipment, preliminary publicity, 
and—most important—new books for expan- 
sion, will cost money, More money than we 
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can expect to have in the future. 
> “ibrary is to achieve a high degree of 
ess, if it is to fulfill the purposes we have 
for it, financial support will be 
necessary. We now have about 130 books, 
60 pamphlets, and numerous booklets and 
icsues Of periodicals; this obviously does not 
“omprise the optimum of our library's de- 
opment. There are countless other books 
~— added to our present modest collection. 
we wish to go further. We feel that we 
must go much further. We can do so only 
if we can gain the support of those that feel, 
wc we do, that our work is vital to the well- 
peing of our country, and that we have 
begun it where it should begin—in America’s 
leges. 
7 ™ contest between Judeo-Christian 
moral individualism and materialist collec- 
ticism, in an often-heard phrase, is a war 
for men's minds. As such, it should be car- 
ried on in the fields where those minds are 
formed and given their intial positive direc- 
tion. These are our colleges and universi- 
ties. We hope that Yale can lead the way in 
this endeavor, just as she has done with so 
many others in the past. 
For further information contact Gridley 
L. Wright, chairman, the Independent Li- 
brary, 1783 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. Ben May, of Mobile, 
Ala., devotes a considerable part of his 
income and much of his time to an effort 
to aid medical research. He spoke at a 
luncheon that I gave in the Vandenberg 
rom for various Members of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. Speaker, this great man, Ben May, 
from the Deep South, has been my friend 
since we were boys and that has been a 
long, long time. I knew him when he 
started out and I saw him fight his way 
up from the bottom to the very top. He 
has been successful in all of his under- 
takings, especially in his business. He is 
one of the greatest humanitarians I know 
or ever expect to know. He is dividing 
what his great efforts for at least 40 or 
50 years have produced for him and his 
family; he is dividing it with the afflicted 
people of his city, of his State, and of 
his Nation, and even of foreign countries. 
In Alabama he is one of the directors of 
the great research institute that Thomas 
W. Martin sponsors at Birmingham, 
Ala, that has done so much good. A 
school in Chicago has been named for 
the work and help that Ben May has 
given them, 

Iam speaking just for this one lunch- 
ton that we had in the Vandenberg 
room 2 weeks ago, Ben May and I have 

many such meetings. He has talked 
to practically every Senator and every 
Representative of every State in the Na- 
tion, and that means he has talked to 
the representatives of men and women 

t represent over a hundred million 
people in this great Nation of ours. 
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I have never heard anything that was 
not in the fullest and best praise of this 
great man here in the Congress of the 
United States. I wish I could remem- 
ber the words of Senator Wherry after 
we had had a luncheon for a group of 
Congressmen, Senator Wherry asked 
Ben May to come to his office. I went 
with him, and he told me how he wished 
he had met Ben May before. We had 
no idea at that time that this great 
Senator would be stricken with cancer. 
He talked to Ben May about helping to 
put up something in his hometown that 
would be helpful to the afflicted people 
there. Then Ben May went back with 
him several times. 

I have heard the great WILLIs Ros- 
ERTSON, the Senator from Virginia, who 
has attended not one but a half-dozen 
luncheons that we gave so these men 
could hear the words of wisdom from 
this great man from Mobile. WudLIs 
ROBERTSON has said some of the finest 
things about Ben May that I have ever 
heard a Senator or anybody else say 
about any man. 

The great Bob Doughton, former 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, who retired last year, at- 
tended one of these luncheons just be- 
fore he left. He put his arms around 
Ben May and he said: “Young man, that 
is the greatest talk I have ever heard, 
and I want to help you every way I can.” 

Mr. Speaker, if we could all get behind 
this great humanitarian, Ben May, from 
my hometown, and help him in the work 
that he is doing, I do not know of any 
greater thing that we could do for the 
good people of this, the greatest Nation 
on earth. I consider my friend one of 
the most outstanding and greatest men, 
with the kindest heart and the biggest 
and best brain, that I have ever known 
or ever hope to know. 

Mr. Speaker, I want all of us to know 
and read about some of the things that 
Ben May has done, is doing, and will 
continue to do. I wish all of you knew 
of the great work that he has done for 
the men in the service. I wish you 
could know what. he has done for our 
churches of every denomination and for 
people of every race, creed, and color. 
There is no way to enumerate all the 
good things that this man has done and 
is doing, but I wish I could. 


Under permission, I insert in the Rec- 
oRD Mr. May's talk presenting the need 
for medical research first and secondly 
the importance of aid for research into 
the mental diseases: 

I want to discuss in particular one type of 
research of great importance to our country 
but -which, in the sense of interest in the 
matter as proportioned to its importance; 
has been the research stepchild of the Con- 
gress. I refer to research concerning mental 
illnesses, and because you may not have had 
enough time or perhaps occasion to consider 
the scope of the problem, or what you can 
do about it, I ask your indulgence while I 
discuss briefly the burden of mental illness 
to our Nation. 

First, I shall devote 3 minutes to outlining 
the scope of the problem and during that 
time I will use some figures, but for the rest 
of this talk I shall try to avoid statistics. 
And when I finish this talk I will give you 
sources of authority on figures I use, if you 
wish them, 
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The Government spends over a half billion 
dollars yearly for pensions to veterans be- 
cause of neuropsychiatric disabilities and for 
the hospitalization of certain of these vet- 
erans. Our various States spend considerably 
over a half billion dollars annually to care for 
their mentally ill. These figures take no ac- 
count of the tremendous sums spent each 
year to build hospital facilities to house an 
ever-increasing number of mentally afflicted. 

Part of the manpower loss to mental ill- 
ness is as follows: There are between 550,000 
and 600,000 inmates in tax supported mental 
institutions. Over half of them could work - 
if it were not for their mental illness. Also 
about 125,000 workers are required by hospi- 
tals to care for the mentally afflicted in their 
care. All this takes no account of other 
hundreds of thousands of mentally ill kept 
home because no free public facilities are 
available for their care. 

From the standpoint of loss of manpower 
to the military, during World War II more 
than 1,846,000 men were rejected prior to 
induction because of neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities and 453,000 men were discharged by 
the services after induction because of neuro- 
psychiatric disabilities. These figures mean 
that more men were lost to the military by 
neuropsychiatric disabilities than the Army 
sent to the Pacific. 

I shall not attempt to figure the hundreds 
of millions of dollars lost in training, to a 
greater or lesser degree, these 453,000 men 
who were inducted and then were later dis- 
charged because of neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities. 

I have, with extreme brevity, outlined the 
problem and you may ask, What is the an- 
swer? The humane answer and the economi- 
cal answer to all of this is to use research to 
find remedies or cures for many of the mental 
ills. 

It is not a case of whether or not our 
country can afford to spend money for re- 
search into the mental diseases. The propo- 
sition is better stated as follows: We are not 
rich enough, and we are not strong enough, 
to heedlessly accept this ever-continuing 
hemorrhage of lost manpower, lost military 
power, and lost money occasioned by mental 
illness when research can show us how to 
stop a considerable part of the hemorrhage. 

I have said we can do something about 
this problem by using research as the neces- 
sary tool. But I am only a lumberman whoa 
makes no bluff at being learned. Therefore 
you may well wonder how you as a layman 
can judge if there is a likely chance that 
my ideas are right. 

I answer such a reasonable doubt with 
two points; namely, A and B. Point A: I 
have had the ideas I shall set out for you 
checked by well-known doctors, pharmacol- 
ogists, and biochemists, as well as by pro- 
fessors of psychiatry in some of our best- 
known universities. These were nearly all 
research workers familiar with problems re- 
lating to human health. They believe the 
approach I suggest offers great hope of worth- 
while achievement within a reasonable time. 
If you are interested enough to ask me the 
names of some of these scientists and the 
universities or labs with which they are con- 
nected, at the end of this talk I will gladly 
give you this information at the same time 
that I give you the sources of authority for 
the few statistics that I use, if you wish. 

Point B: My second and final point is 
this. You can have confidence in your abil- 
ity to judge the soundness of my ideas be- 


-cause my talk is in the everyday language 


of a layman. I shall simply set out some 
facts, many or all of which are likely known 
to you. The first facts I set out will be for 
the purpose of showing how chemicals affect 
the mind. Then I will list certain great 
cures and preventives of mental illness which 
have already been achieved by the use of 
chemicals. You can then judge whether or 
not a medical idea can be simple and yet 
represent a truth. 
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An engineer has never had a trace of 
mental trouble. At 63 he has a cataract 
removed. To reduce pain and induce sleep 
he is given sedatives like demerol and bar- 
biturates. After 4 days of this sedation he 
becomes generally irrational and must be 
held in bed. He does not know where he 
is. He thinks people are out to get him 
and when a door is slammed he insists that 
he is being shot at. This is called toxic 
psychosis. You can give the patient some- 
thing to speed up the elimination of the 
chemical causing the trouble and within a 
day or two to a week the man will be men- 
tally normal and can stay that way perma- 
nently. His mental illness was caused by 
the effect of a chemical on the mind. 

A stern, hard-boiled man drinks a pint or 
so of whisky and his character (that is, his 
mind) changes completely so that instead 
of being hard boiled he wants to give money 
to others. A chemical (alcohol) makes the 
mar that way. 

A sufficient continuing dose of the chem- 
ical ergot can cause people to go completely 
insane. Also, mescaline, lysergic acid, and 
other chemicals too numerous to mention 
can affect mental stability. Is it not reason- 
able to believe that if a chemical can make 
a person mentally ill, then some other chem- 
ical properly chosen can make that person 
well just as we know that a person may be 
made ill by one chemical which we some- 
times term “poison,” and yet the poison can 
often be overcome by another chemical 
which we term the “antidote” for that 
poison? 

Now, how quickly can chemicals restore an 
insane person to sanity? The times varies 
but I will first cite a quick cure described 
by the doctors who achieved -it, namely, Drs. 
Cleckley and Sydenstricker, of the University 
of Georgia Medical School. 

A man not a pellagrin is completely irra- 
tional. He is overactive and needs to be 
held in bed. He cannot talk coherently. 
They begin to give him a moderate dose of 
sodium nicotinate intravenously. Within 15 
minutes and while the chemical is still flow- 
ing into his veins he becomes cooperative 
and quiets down. Several hours later he is 
sane. This is not a case of recovery by co- 
incidence because this case is one of a series 
of 40 cases reported by these doctors at one 
time. 

As you know, our bodies require certain 
chemical compounds called vitamins. A 
vitamin deficiency may cause complete in- 
sanity. Until we knew this to be so, patients 
who were insane because of vitamin defi- 
ciencies were often locked up until released 
by death. This type of insanity is often 
associated with pellagra. One of the first 
doctors to use the vitamin nicotinic acid to 
cure pellagra was Dr. Tom Spies who pro- 
ceeded to visit insane asylums and treat in- 
mates he thought could be helped by this 
vitamin. He then gave this harmless chem- 
ical, and sometimes in hours, but other times 
in days, their minds cleared up. Dr. Spies 
told me of one woman who had been locked 
up for 12 years. He restored her from in- 
sanity to sanity in 3 days’ time with 3 
grams of nicotinic acid. This was about 
one-tenth of an ounce and cost a few cents. 


Another patient feels certain that neigh- 
bors are trying to kill him. He sees bugs and 
animals on the wall and he can also see and 
feel them crawling on his body. He is in- 
coherent. Yet a small amount of nicotinic 
acid restores the man to sanity and he can 
even discuss his recent past insanity just as 
one of us might decribe a nightmare after 
awakening. 

Dr. Alexis Carell, who was one of the best 
known scientists of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, wrote some years before he died that 
thought is the offspring of the endocrine 
giands as well as of the cerebral cortex, 
Dr. Carell further stated that man thinks 
with all his organs and the cerebral centers 
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(that is, the thing we think of as the brain) 
are composed not simply of nervous matter 
but they also consist of the fluids in which 
the cells of the brain are immersed. These 
fluids are regulated by the blood serum 
which contains the secretions that diffuse 
the entire body. Therefore, said Dr. Carell 
“Thru the blood and lymph, every organ of 
the body is present in the consciousness.” 

I give you just one more quotation to in- 
dicate that for years certain men of vision 
have realized the importance of these 
chemicals, these physiological approaches to 
an understanding of mental illness. 

Over 80 years ago Maudsley, a well- 
known alienist, said there could be no im- 
provement in our treatment of mental ill- 
ness until we ceased to think of it as so 
exclusively psychological and _ sincerely 
realize that mental ills represent the same 
pathological principles as other diseases and 
they are produced in the same way. 

In other words, the brain is an orran. 
The second largest organ in the body and so 
chemically important that it alone con- 
sumes over one-fifth of all the oxygen used 
by the body. 

Now you may feel that cures simply can- 
not be that easy, or otherwise we would have 
had the answers long ago. I answer such 
doubt by quoting a philosopher who said 
“Because man will not study the errors of 
the past he is condemned to repeat them.” 
Therefore, let us consider an example from 
past medical history. 

For centuries scurvy was the greatest ill- 
ness among sailors. On long voyages they 
carried twice as many men as needed be- 
cause they knew the illness would weaken 
or kill so many men. As far back as 1593 
Sir Richard Hawkins in “Observations on his 
Voyage to the South Seas” told how to pre- 
vent scurvy by the use of lemon juice. A 
very few far-sighted shipping companies took 
up the idea, but until almost the beginning of 
the 19th century the greatest illness among 
sailors continued to be scurvy. It is a dis- 
ease where the gums and different parts of 
the body continue to bleed, the gums be- 
come soft and sometimes the teeth fall out. 
Men become delirious and very weak. 

In 1739 James Lind finished his medical 
apprenticeship and entered the British Navy 
as surgeon's mate. Reading convinced James 
Lind that scurvy could be cured or prevented 
by fruit juices. In 1747 he proved by con- 
trolled experiment that-orange or lemon 
juice was a specific treatment for scurvy. 
He also developed an improved method for 
the preservation of these juices. 

Despite his results and detailed report 
given in his Treatise on Scurvy, published 
in 1753, it was over 40 years before the 
Admiralty gave orders that lemon juice had 
to be issued on all boats, and during that 
time more seamen suffered and died from 
scurvy than for all other causes together. 

I do not claim that we will find these 
chemical answers to many of the mental ills 
as easily as just trying the first thing that 
comes along, but I say there are many kinds 
of mental illness that will respond to chemi- 
cai therapy, and the first essential for learn- 
ing what to do and use is money—money 
enough to permit us to continue research 
along the present lines of endeavor, plus 
additional necessary funds to enable re- 
search workers to explore more fully these 
chemical approaches to the cure or preven- 
tion of many mental ills. 

And now I want to mention some of the 
great accomplishments of the past half cen- 
tury in the conquest of mental disease. 
These accomplishments are the result of 
medical research, 

Formerly 15 to 20 percent of all patients 
in State hospitals were there because of 
an illness called paresis. They were called 
paretics. Then through research the Was- 
sermann test for syphilis was developed 
about 1906, and it was noted that generally 
all paretics had syphilis. Later, about 1913, 
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the spirochetes of syphilis were found pres 
ent in the brains of paretics. Doctor A 


s 
to cure this illness through fever eae 
and they had a limited success. Then nd 


search produced penicillin, which jis now 
curing and preventing so much syphilis that 
during the past 5 years admissions of men. 
tally ill due to paresis have droppeq Over 
50 percent and the country is Saving over 
$40 million each year through this advance 
in the cure and prevention of this one kind 
of mental illness. 

Thirty years ago every 12th case of mental 
illness in hospitals of the South was due to 
pellagra. Then through research it was found 
that nicotinic acid could cure this type of 
insanity, sometimes in a matter of hous 
but more often within a week. If we cop. 
trast the cure of a pellagrin by the use ot 
less than a dollar’s worth of nicotinic acid 
against the cost of the care for that patient 
often for the balance of the patient's life, 
we glimpse the possible economy I suggest 
that we work toward. I am pleading for en. 
lightened self-interest. I say we can help the 
unfortunate and save taxpayers’ money at 
the same time. 

Our record with epilepsy is even better. 
Research has developed drugs which contro} 
or cure over 80 percent of epilepsy so epj. 
leptics can lead normal lives. Through these 
discoveries of research, millions of dollars 
are saved annually to our States and to our 
Government. 

Even the feeblentinded can be aided by 
research. Thus, cretins who are often mis. 
shapen, dwarf and idiot at the same time, 
can be made to grow into normal! or rela. 
tively normal humans, provided the infant 
is administered a hormone from the thyroid 
gland. This seeming miracle is achieved be. 
cause research has shown the cause of cre. 
tinism to be insufficient thyroid function. 

I have spoken of mental research and now 
I would like to tell you how little is spent on 
research into mental illness. Government, 
State, and private funds combined spend as 
little on research as our country spends on 
goldfish. The Federal Government spends 
annually on research into the mental ill. 
nesses just about the cost of two modern 
B-52 bombers or, more likely, less than that 
sum, 

I emphasize that I would not compare or- 
dinary expenditures against appropriations 
for the military if it were not that these 
health matters are entwined with our eco- 
nomic strength, with our tax burden, and 
with our military potential. 

The idea I seek to convey was expressed by 
Disraeli when he said, “The health of the 
people is really the foundation on which all 
their happiness and all their powers as 8 
state depends.” Mental health also is part 
of the foundation on which our happiness 
and our powers as a state depend. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include two splendid articles, one en- 
titled “Jewish Renaissance,” and the 
other “Toil, Sweat, Tears Remake Is- 
rael—It Seems Like a Dream,” appearing 
in the July 7, 1954, and July 8, 1954, issues 
of the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass. 

These two articles were written eX- 
clusively for the Boston Traveler by Dr. 
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xander Brin, who is also the editor 
ublisher of the Jewish Advocate, 
the largest and most influential English- 
Jewish publication in the United States, 
who is nationally and internationally 
known for his leadership in educational, 
cultural, philanthropic, and welfare 
movements. The articles follow: 

{From the Boston Traveler of July 7, 1954] 


JewisH RENAISSANCE—AMAZING 'TRANSFOR- 
MATION OF NATION IN Brier Time TOLD By 


Hus’s Dr. BRIN 
(By Dr. Alexander Brin) 


The impulse to travel to see every part 
of the United States and across the seas has 
ever been strong in my heart for more than 
a quarter of a century. s 

It dates back to the time when, as chair- 
man of the State Program Committee of the 
Masachusetts Bicentennial Commission, 
created by the legislature, my mentor and 
teacher, the late Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history and government at Har- 
yard University, invited me to accompany 
him on a nationwide tour to the innumer- 
able historic landmarks connected with the 
founding of this nation. 

BREATHE THE AIR OF LIBERTY 


Having the rare privilege of breathing the 
same air that the founders of our Nation 
preathed, walking the same streets, viewing 
the same scenes, we sensed to a much deeper 
degree the true meaning of liberty. 

It was a thrill to visit the shrines of the 
noblest American personalities who laid solid 
foundations for the political, industrial, and 
commercial progress of the country. 


VISION, COURAGE 


We need but look about us to see the 
blessed results of their planning, the multi- 
tudinous benefits which their vision and 
courage and service bequeathed to us, the 
mightiest fortress of freedom on the globe. 

We rediscovered the basic ingredients 
which make up the American way of life 
when we visited the monument which the 
Nation erected to its founders at Plymouth, 
in our own State, where the history of our 
Nation began. This shrine is no longer a 
relic of the past—it meant now the inde- 
structible symbol of the American way now 
being challenged by enemies from within 
and without. 

We observed the five figures, symbolizing 
faith, morality, law, education, freedom, 
upon which, as if upon eternal rock, those 
brave and rugged Mayflower people founded 
ourCommonwealth. It is a warning to those 
who attempt to pull down those colossal 
ideals to their own meager dimensions. 

After seeing America first, I for one was 
willing to admit that there ought to be a 
law—a Federal law, compelling every Amer- 
ican to see his own country before venturing 
beyond its borders. 

But as a student of American history, I 
have read with great interest the written 
records by famous Americans about their 
travels abroad. The travel literature of 
Thomas Jefferson, the architect of America’s 
character; Benjamin Franklin; and Amer- 
ica's greatest authors of the 19th century, 
which included Mark Twain, Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Jamies Feni- 
more Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Henry Adams, all stressed the point that to 
appreciate America we must also see the rest 
of the world. 

Perhaps the most thoughtful expression 
concerning travel was written by Mark 
Twain. He coneludes the Innocents Abroad 
with this statement: 

“Travel is fatal to prejudice, bigotry, and 
harrowmindedness, and many of our people 
heeded it sorely On these accounts. Broad, 
Wholesome, charitable views of men and 
things cannot be acquired by vegetating in 
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one little corner of the earth all one’s life- 
time.”’ 


WILLKIE CONVINCED 


In recent years, it was the late Wendell 
Willkie, who became a forthright spokesman 
for the “One World” when, after an exten- 
sive world tour, he came to the conclusion 
that .America’s role is the most profoundly 
important opportunity ever given to a great 
nation. 

Willkie asserted that not only must we 
help to secure freedom on the battlefield, but 
we must never relinquish our role to Keep the 
world free and to help others achieve the 
same blessings that we Americans enjoy: 
Basic human rights, public health, educa- 
tion, industrial aid, and the dignity of free 
men. 

Everytime I return from a pilgrimage 
abroad, my foremost thought is a deeper ap- 
preciation of my country than ever before, 
and particularly so with regard to our sys- 
tem of government. Life in the United 
States is worth whatever it may cost. I have 
an unwavering faith that the American idea, 
based upon freedom of the human spirit, will 
eventually rule the world. 

My interest in the State of Israel came 
through my association with the late Mr. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis who, pleading the 
Zionist cause in 1914, said: 

“My approach to Zionism was through 
Americanism. In time a practical experience 
showed me that Jews were by reason of their 
traditions and their character peculiarly 
fitted in the attainment of American ideals. 
The ideals of 20th century America have been 
the ideals of the Jew for 20 centuries. 

“The Jewish renaissance in Palestine will 
ynable us to perform our plain duty to 
America. It will help us to make toward the 
attainment of the American ideals of 
democracy and social justice that large con- 
tribution for which religion and the life 
have peculiarly fitted the Jew. America’s 
fundamental law seeks to make real the 
brotherhood of man. That brotherhood be- 
came the Jew’s fundamental law more than 
2500 years ago.” 

A little more than 20 years ago, on the eve 
of my first trip to the Holy Land, from which 
have sprung nearly all the great spiritual 
impulses of mankind, Mr. Brandeis said to 
me, among other things, “Alexander, you 
shall witness in your lifetime the age-old 
realization of a Jewish national homeland 
in the cradle of civilization, Palestine.” 


HEARTS THROBBED 


Twice since the State of Israel became a 
reality, as the head of pilgrimages of Chris- 
tians and Jews to the land of remarkable 
vigor and stronghold of democracy in the 
Middle East, where human freedom has re- 
leased the springs of imagination and cre- 
ative ability, our hearts throbbed with emo- 
tion and glowed with pride as we observed 
what is transpiring with the fulfillment of 
Mr. Brandeis’ prophecy. History has proven 
Mr. Brandeis to have been a supreme realist. 

To visit Israel during the present blooming 
period and to tread the soil that has echoed 
the sounds of saints and prophets, where the 
Bible, whose pages are radiant with the light 
of liberty, democracy, and equality, saw the 
light of day, is a rich and unforgettable ex- 
perience. 

One feels instinctively that thousands of 
years of history are converging upon him. 
It recalled those verses of Scripture which 
spoke of human liberty and the rights of the 
common man against the kings of the earth. 
It recalled the words of the prophets filled 
with righteous living, and concerned with 
self-reliance and courage, uttered unafraid 
in a world of callousness and evil, 

The great experiment in Israel reform may 
one day be the hope of the world. What is 
hhappening in Israel is one of the most amaz- 
ing transformations of a country in a brief 
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period ever recorded in the historic annals 
of civilization. . 

When I first visited Palestine 20 years ago, 
Jews were coming in large numbers, espe- 
cially to Jerusalem, to die. The most char- 
acteristic feature of Jerusalem was the Wail- 
ing Wall, the few remaining mighty stones of 
King Solomon’s Temple, where pious Jews 
used to gather to weep over the lost glories of 
Zion, 

But now the sons of Israel no longer 
lament the past; they came to live and work 
for the future. The whole tone of Israel is 
one of idealism and progress, the sacrificing 
of the present for a better and nobler future 
for all God's children. 

Israel is seething with life and expanding 
from day to day in a manner which parallels 
the early beginnings of the United States of 
America. Israel dwelt in Palestine from the 
days of Joshua—save for about 50 years of 
exile in Babylon—for 15 centuries. In the 
year 70, the Roman conquest ended Jewish 
rule. 

The Arabs controlled Palestine for 800 
years, from the 7th century till 1453, when 
the Turks took and kept possession until 
World War I. It became known as “the land 
God forgot,” so slight has been the change in 
14 centuries. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 8, 1954] 


TorL, SwEAT, TEARS REMAKE IsrRaEL—IT SEEMS 
LIKE~ A DREAM—PIONEERS, IMMIGRANTS, 
REFUGEES WORKING WONDERS IN NEw STATE 


(By Dr. Alexander Brin) 


The nation of Israel stands because of the 
toil, sweat and tears which the pioneers 
poured into the forbidding vastelands; be- 
cause technicians hacked their way through 
almost impenetrable rocky mountains so that 
foundations could be laid for hundreds of 
new settlements, 327 having been established 
since the state was born 6 years ago. 

The brain and brawn of the pioneers, the 
intelligence and industry of the people, the 
enthusiasm and hope of the refugees, the 
generous and neighborly spirit of the native 
Israelis, who are referred to as Sabras (the 
derivation of Sabra comes from the fruit of 
the cactus—tough and pricky on the outside 
but sweet on the inside) have had much to 
do with marvels wrought against the cen- 
turies that the Arabs lived there. 


IT ALL SEEMS LIKE A DREAM 


When I look back in my memory to the 
Palestine of 20 years ago, everywhere barren 
wilderness and forbidding mountainous re- 
gions, with its soil covered with stones, 
thistles and weeds, and the unhappy Arabs 
trying to wring from the barren soil a meager 
harvest, it all seems to me like a dream. 

The unwanted immigrant pioneers came to 
Israel with love and devotion in their hearts, 
with faith and courage in their souls, and 
they made their way through the obstruc- 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, envy and are 
busy changing the barren hills and vales of 
Judea into spots of beauty and loveliness. 

Beautiful little children, whose parents 
were the victims of Nazi gas chambers, sing 
and play and dance in colorful gardens un- 
der sunny skies of the Holy Land. 

There is a spirit of kinship between Israel’s 
independence and that of the United States 
of America. It is hard to find a better ex- 
pression than the words used in Israel's 
Declaration of Independence. There is a 
quality in it gloriously American. It sounds 


-like a reaffirmation of American ideals. 


There is something majestic about these 
words: 

“The State of Israel will promote the de- 
velopment of the country for the benefit of 
all its inhabitants; will be based on precepts 
of liberty, justice, and peace, taught by the 
Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social 
and political equality of all its citizens with- 
out distinction of race, creed, or sex; will 
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guarantee full freedom of conscience, wor- 
ship, education, and culture; will safeguard 
the sanctity and inviolableness of shrines and 
holy places of all religions and dedicate itself 
to the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

Israel has remained true to its promise. 
The Arab inhabitants of the new state have 
joined their fellow-citizens of the Jewish 
faith in the development of a fuller and 
richer life for both, each enjoying full and 
equal citizenship and due representation in 
all governing bodies. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Our American Founding Fathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor for the support of their right to be an 
independent, democratic nation. The men 
and women of Israel daily make a similar 
pledge. For them, hardships and death are 
not too great a price to pay for liberty. 

Because of my deep personal and official 
interest in education, I was thrilled to wit- 
ness the wonderful school system offering 
almost a universal education. 

The educational system entails kinder- 
gartens, primary schools, high schools, 
teachers’ training colleges, vocational train- 
ing schools, schools of music and of art, 
agricultural schools, theological schools, the 
Technion School of Haifa, the School of 
Law and Economics in Tel Aviv, the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, with its new addi- 
tion of a medical school. 

In order to meet the growing educational 
needs, they are building new colleges and 
universities, hospitals, and art museums. 
There are undertakings galore in the fields 
of music and the fine arts, institutions to 
promote scientific discovery and application 
of new knowledge to the wants and needs 
of man. 

All these institutions breathe the Amer- 
ican spirit of brotherly love and are open to 
serve the Arabs and the Christians and the 
Jews alike. Though maintained by the 
Jews, they are enjoyed by all groups. The 
Jew offers the Arab every cultural and phil- 
anthropic and industrial advantage he 
grants to his own. 

Life in Israel is built upon the pioneer 
virtues of the Founding Fathers of our own 
Nation. No pleasure of greater proportion 
or more gratifying satisfaction has been 
mine than the opportunity to speak as an 
American citizen at a Passover Seder service 
in Jerusalem attended by representatives of 
freedom-loving nations in commemoration 
of the first bill of human rights in recorded 
history issued in the Holy Land. 

I addressed a number of educational as- 
semblies and helped to dedicate a number 
of cultural and philanthropic institutions, 
including a community center in a fron- 
tier town known as Kfar Blum, made pos- 
sible by the Boston philanthropists, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph F. Ford. Mr. Ford is one 
of the founders and treasurer of Brandeis 
University. 

It has been given to our generation to wit- 
ness the rebirth of Israel and to have become 
again the religious and intellectual center 
of that ancient Land of Promise. Israel is 
destined to be a leader in the entire Middle 
East in the promotion of the arts of peace, 
in scientific progress, and in democratic 
living. 

BIBLE IS KEY 

Progress in industry has been just as re- 
markable, despite the acute shortage of raw 
materials. For the young State of Israel, the 
Bible is not only a great book of religion and 
& moral way of life, it is a book whose signifi- 
cant historical writings may give to modern 
Israel the key to unlock the mineral wealth 
of the barren Negev for a productive 
economy. 

The Negev is a tract of southern Israel be- 
tween the Dead Sea, the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Egyptian border. Scientists and 
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archeologists have probed into its mysteries 
and have found proof that beneath the bar- 
ren sands lie the mineral wonders described 
by the Bible as the true land of milk and 
honey. 

The exploitation of the Negev is providing 
certain raw materials for basic industries and 
enabling the establishment of new indus- 
tries. The existence of copper, manganese, 
sulfur, phosphate, felspar, glass, sand ball 
clay, has been definitely found, resulting in 
the reduction of imports and the saving of 
foreign currency. The Negev is producing 
tons of copper daily and the Dead Sea works 
yield thousands of tons of potash annually. 

Some of the best scientific brains in Israel 
are working in the great educational centers 
to create products that may someday com- 
pensate for Israel’s lack of industrial raw 
materials. They’ve already done some re- 
markable things with agriculture, such as 
the perfecting of a simple device for drawing 
water out of the atmosphere for aiding irriga- 
tion. 

A feature of the new state is the reemer- 
gence of Hebrew as a language of everyday 
life, after many centuries during which it 
had been used almost exclusively for religi- 
ous purposes. 

CHILDREN RESCUED 


This year, Israel celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of Youth Aliyah, which has succeeded 
in rescuing 65,000 children from 70 different 
countries and in bringing them to safe 
shores. It has given them a new faith in 
mankind, aroused wonderful creative forces, 
and has been responsible for pioneer en- 
deavor through the founding of new settle- 
ments. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of its educational work that over 
90 percent, of these children saved from 
Hitler’s clutches have remained on the land 
as pioneer settlers. 

While in Jerusalem for Passover we wor- 
shipped in the Bnai Jeshurun Synagogue. 
Among the attendants was President Ben- 
Zvi and many members of the Israeli cab- 
inet. Chief Rabbi Herzog is a most im- 
pressive looking man with a white beard 
who speaks with a suggestion of a brogue 
(he formerly was the chief rabbi of Ireland). 

The ties of friendship between Ireland and 
Israel is evidenced by the spirit of friendli- 
ness and cordiality between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Israel. 

Eamon de Valera, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Eire, and Robert Briscoe, the only 
Jewish member of the Irish Parliament, have 
visited Israel. 

Both the Jews and Irish have similar 
traits. In the history of the Jews and the 
Irish, one finds that both have a hatred of 
injustice, that both have passionate devo- 
tion for traditions and ideals inherited from 
their forefathers. 

There is also a similarity of national .ex- 
perience, Both the Jews and the Irish were 
oppressed for centuries, yet neither the Irish 
nor the Jews permitted the lordly nations 
to break their spirit. 

The fact that both Israel and Ireland have, 
within a short span of time, achieved sover- 
eign statehood—goals representing the fulfill- 
ment of centuries of yearning—strengthens 
the bonds between the Israelis and the Irish. 
In Rabbi Herzog, there is a personification 
of that bond of amity and goodwill. 

The conflict between the Jews and the 
Arabs is a conflict between two concepts of 
civilization—the one, the modern concept, 
followed by Israel, is that of growth, expan- 
sion, development, making full use of mod- 
ern ideas, modern technological methods and 
modern machinery; the other, that of the 
Arabs, is clinging to the old, leaving things 
as they have been for 2,000 years. 

ISRAEL Is GRATEFUL 

Israel is a small state, with a population of 
1% million. The Arabs have a hundred 
times the area, have a population of 40 mil- 
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lion and have oil. Oil is an important ¢, 

tor and that is why some of the woe, 
Powers are more severe with Israel than ther 
are with the Arabs. 7 

Israel is grateful for the great help received 
from the Jews of America, and for sympath 
and support of the free democratic werle 
Israel faces the future with faith ang con. 
fidence. It is advancing under the inspira. 
tion of three great visions: development 
freedom, and peace. ’ 

The Israelis are determined to continue to 
develop the natural resources of the country 
to pioneer wastelands, and to press forwar 
industrial progress. They plan to Strength. 
en and consolidate the democratic regime 
built on the firm foundations of freedom 
And they promise to stand together with all 
their might with peace-loving and freedom. 
loving nations of the world. 

No civilization can rise higher than the 
individuals who comprise it. That is why 
every effort and sacrifice is being made by 
parents, teachers, and governmental agencies 
to keep the children of Israel healthy, hap- 
py, and self-reliant. 

There is no problem of juvenile delin. 
quency. The aim and hope of all is to raise 
a strong, independent and educated gener. 
tion dedicated, in the spirit of democracy 
and the great noble religious traditions, to 
the service of humanity and the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Micah: 

“And they shall sit everyone under his vine 
and fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid.” 

This was the same prophecy that was used 
by President Washington in the formative 
days of the Nation. 





It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, since World 
War II communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There may 
be another world war far more destruc- 
tive and devastating than any war in 
history. 

This situation was caused by the fail- 
ure of the United States to grasp the 
fixed purpose of the Kremlin to conquer 
the world and to understand the tactics 
employed for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. On January 3, 1939, the Dies 
committee unanimously submitted its 
first report to the Congress and the 
executive department. Among other 
things, the committee found: 

We have shown that communism is § 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This is 4 
proposition which is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating their attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. 
Among these the Communists recognize the 
United States of America as the foremost. 
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Communist’s conquest of the earth will 
less than complete until it has con- 
and destroyed our free in- 


The 
pe far 
yered America 


stitutions. 
It follows logically from the Communist 


International's plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to gain such an 
end as the communization of America. 
These tactics, devices, maneuvers, and intri- 

es are both boldly open and patently 
subtle, both violent and insidious. The tac- 
tics and maneuvers for revolutionary ends 
are the meat and drink of a Communist. 
They are the very air he breathes. 


If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies committee, it would 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. It was 
these postwar concessions which enabled 
the Soviet Union to emerge from a third- 
rate power to the status of a world 


menace. 

Another cause of the Communist men- 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo- 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in- 
fluence which these some Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, as well 
as many others, it would have been a 
long time before Russia could have ac- 
quired them and thereby neutralized the 
tremendous advantage which the ex- 
clusive possession of these secrets gave 
us. Long before these secrets were stol- 
en, the Dies committee named the Com- 
munists on the Federal payroll and 
urged their discharge. In its report filed 
on January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

Since the committee’s creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time to 
time the presence in the Federal Govern- 
ment of high salaried employees who were 
prominently and definitely identified with 
communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called to 
the attention of the President, the Congress, 
and the departmental head concerned by 
either the committee or its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples. where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy to be 
a Communist-front organization. * * * 

Pursuant to this request, the committee 
on October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney 
General the names of 1,124 Federal Govern- 
ment employees who were members of or- 
ganizations which this committee had found 
to be subversive. These membership lists 
had been obtained largely by subpena and 
have been identified and authenticated by 
the officials of the organization involved. 
All of the committee’s files were immedi- 
ately made available to the Attorney Gen- 
‘ral and his investigators, who were charged 
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with carrying out the mandate of Congress 
as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had fur- 
nished the executive department with 
the names of several thousand Govern- 
ment officials and employees who be- 
longed to organizations with the com- 
mittee and the Attorney General had 
found to be Communist controlled and 
subversive. Included in this list were 
the names of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, and Harold Glasser. These peo- 
ple were kept on the Government payroll 
for at least 10 years after they were 
exposed, and the theft of our military, 
diplomatic, and scientific secrets was 
made possible because of their presence 
on the Federal payroll. Furthermore, 
these Government officials greatly influ- 
enced our foreign policy in favor of 
Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist successes was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
bloc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill 
had become a law, these Communists 
would have been deported and the thou- 
sands who came after 1932 would have 
been excluded. The Communist con- 
spiracy would have been nipped in the 
bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on 
January 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. 
It does not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
part of un-American activities is inspired 
and carried on by these aliens. * * * 

The committee believes that it will be diffi- 
cult to ever cope with un-American activities 
and propaganda in this country so long as 
the Department of Labor follows its present 
policy with reference to deportation. The 
laxity with which the Department of Labor 
deals with alien agitators would be unbe- 
lievable if we did not have before us the 
most convincing proof. * * * 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter 
the United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 


In the committee’s report filed Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of aliens who 
advocate any basic change in the form of 
our government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
countries that refuse to accept the return 
of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Needless to say, this recommendation 
was more or less ignored. 
however, 335 deportation orders were 
issued for alien Communists. A majority 
of the 335 names appear in the records 
of the Dies committee. There have been 
99 indictments and, in most cases, con- 
victions under the so-called Smith Act, 
and all but 22 of these persons were 


Belatedly, 
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named by the Dies committee as Com- 
munists. 

Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the balance 
of power in some areas. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is boring from 
within labor unions on a wide scale, seeking 
to dominate or wreck the unions for pur- 
poses that are alien to the interest of orga- 
nized wage earners. It deliberately projects 
violence in labor disputes for the purpose of 
training a revolutionary group in the tactics 
of civil war. It seeks to sabotage and cripple 
our economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis. 


The Dies committee cited the follow- 
unions as Communist-dominated: 

The United Electrical and Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers; the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers; the United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers; the International Union of 
Mine, Metal, and Smelter Workers; the 
United Public Workers; the Food, Tobacco, 
and Agricultural Workers; the American 
Communications Association; the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union; the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; and the International Fishermen 
and Allied Workei's, 


The Dies committee was bitterly as- 
sailed by the CIO because it named these 
unions as Communist-dominated. In my 
own district where we had strong CIO 
unions, I was denounced by CIO leaders 
and publications as a labor baiter and a 
reactionary. Years later, however—in 
many instances 10 years later—all of 
these unions were expelled from the CIO 
for being Communuist-dominated. If 
they had been expelled promptly after 
the Dies committee exposed them, as we 
recommended, the influence of commu- 
nism in the United States upon our do- 
mestic and foreign policies would have 
been considerably lessened. 

Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly insin- 
uating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

Withhold all Federal financial support from 
any educational institution which permits 
members of its faculty to advocate commu- 
nism, fascism, or nazism as a substitute for 
our form of government to the student body 
of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists from their 
faculty. This would have struck a tell- 
ing blow at the Communist conspiracy. 

After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist aliens to become naturalized. 
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Therefore, in the committee’s report 
dated January 3, 1941, we recommended 
as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


If this recommendation had beer fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 

A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease with which Commu- 
nist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: 

Due to the fact that the committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that the 
statute of limitations should be extended 
from 3 to 7 years. This is made necessary 
because of the unusual difficulty in appre- 
hending those who resort to the use of 
fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years, 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
7 years of its existence was the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of 
1941, that foreign-controlled political 
organizations be outlawed. It reads as 
follows: 


The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the operations 
of saboteurs and the window dressing for 
espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
-death blow. In its 1939 report, the com- 
mittee found: 


The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924, when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities 
by the agents of the Department of Justice 
permitted it to reappear. The Communists 
came more and more into the open until to- 
day they flaunt their revolutionary activities 
throughout the country. Since 1925 the De- 
partment of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or ac- 
tivities. During the period that the De- 
partment of Justice had actual authority, 
the Communist Party was driven under- 
ground where it could not function success- 
fully. Just as long as the agents of the 
Department of Justice were active, the move- 
ment remained comparatively stationary and 
innocuous. At the present time the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is thor- 
oughly and highly organized, nationally and 
locally, and is extremely active. 


Eventually Congress must pass my bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and its 
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subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal or- 
ganizations, because there is no other 
way to crush this criminal and treason- 
able conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, The Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the ear- 
ly part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead, & Co. On 
page 354 I said: 


It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and opportuni- 
ties for recruiting members and fellow trav- 
elers. There are few subversive organiza- 
tions in America which cannot produce let- 
ters of endorsement and encouragement from 
prominent Government officials. 


On page 362, I said: 

These leftwingers are scattered throughout 
the Government service and occupy key posi- 
tions which enable them to oppose any efforts 
to combat the fifth column. * * * Until they 
are removed from their positions, we may 
expect at best only halfhearted and ineffec- 
tual action. 


On page 363, I said: 

The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this neces- 
sary task in the interest of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

The President cannot supply the leader- 
ship on which our national security rests 
until he inaugurates a thorough and genu- 
ine housecleaning in Government service. 
This is the plain truth, and to deny or avoid 
it may prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his left-wing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be 
seen. It depends upon an awakening of the 
people. The totalitarian psychology of com- 
munism and fascism has taken root in the 
minds of many of our people. It must be 
eradicated before the Nation is prepared to 
defend itself against the assault of totali- 
tarianism, 





Veterans’ Administration Regional Offices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following resolution adopted 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New York, 
with regard to the possible closing of Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional offices: 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of New York, that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion contemplates a reduction in force; and 

Whereas it appears that said reduction in 
force will be invoked against the Brooklyn, 
Syracuse, and Albany regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration, causing these of- 
fies to close; and - 

Whereas the rights, prerogatives of the 
veterans throughout the affected areas will 
be seriously impaired: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of New York, in conven- 
tion assembled this 26th day of June 1954, in 
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the city of Utica, N. Y., have inalterably 
posed such reduction and demands ae 
the aforesaid reduction in force be rego; 
and the offices continue as Presently con, 
stituted; and be it further " 
Resolved, That copies of this reso} 
forwarded to the director of the rehabilits. 
tion service of the Veterans of Foreign w 
in Washington, D. C.; the two Uniteg State 
Senators from the State of New York ang all 
of the Congressmen from New York State 


Ution be 





Senate Joint Resolution 44 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, yn. 
der permission to extend my remarks | 
include therein a letter I have received 
from John D. O'Reilly, Jr., professor of 
law, the Boston College Law School, of 
Boston, Mass., together with a copy of 
a letter sent to Hon. JOHN Marsna 
BuT.Ler, United States Senator, in rela- 
tion to Senate Joint Resolution 44: 

THE Boston COLLEGE Law ScHoot, 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1954 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House will 
shortly be called upon to consider Senate 
Joint Resolution 44, which was passed by 
the Senate on May 11. This resolution pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment which 
would seriously affect the Supreme Court 
by limiting its membership to nine Justices, 
requiring Justices to retire at age 75, and 
changing the present constitutional pro- 
vision respecting the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court. 

Under date of February 26, last, Senator 
Burt.er of Maryland, the sponsor of the reso- 
lution, in a letter, which I assume was ad- 
dressed also to professors of constitutional 
law in other law schools, requested an ex- 
pression of my opinion on the matter. I re- 
plied, under date of March 2, setting forth 
the reasons why I was not in favor of the 
proposal. 

Having failed to express publicly my views 
on the subject prior to the taking of action 
by the Senate, I am now taking the liberty 
of addressing the members of the New 
England delegation in the House and the 
members of the House Judiciary Committee, 
enclosing a copy of my letter to Senator 
BUTLER. 

I hope that this will be helpful to you in 
your consideration of the problem, and I 
trust that this serious matter will be given 
more extended consideration in the House 
than it apparently received in the Senate. 

Cordially yours, 
JouHN D. O’REILy, Jr., 
Professor of Law. 





THE Boston CoLieGce Law SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Butter: I have your letter 
of February 26, in which you ask for an ex- 
pression of my views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 44. 

While I am in accord with some, though 
not all, of the objectives of the proposed 
amendment, I do not think that any of 
them should be frozen into constitutional 
provisions. 

I would not, of course, like to see the Su- 
preme Court packed, as was attempted in 
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put I do not think the best safeguard 

his would be a permanent, inflexible 
“quirement of a court of nine men, no more, 
es. As time goes on, we may want fewer, 
¥ we may need more. Even now, for ex- 
aah some reputable critics feel that the 
workload of the Court, as it is presently 
constituted, forces it to deny review of too 
many important and deserving cases. I 
yould not like to see a constitutional provis- 
jon which would prevent legislation to en- 
able the Court most efficiently to perform 
its functions. 

I do not care for any constitutional pro- 
yisions (or legislation, for that matter) plac- 
ing age limits on judicial service. I know 
that there have been justices who outlived 
their usefulness on the Court, but there 
nave been others who will be remembered 
for their contributions after the age of 75. 
I may point out that there have been still 
others who have achieved intellectual senility 
at a much earlier age. Age limitations are 
not cure-alls, and the disadvantages may 
outweigh the advantages, especially when 
they are cast in the unyielding mold of a 
constitutional provision. 

section 3 of the proposed amendment Is, 
in my opinion, unnecessary. Short of some 
revolutionary change, I do not think there 
js the slightest possibility of a repetition of 
the McCardle situation of 1867. The pres- 
ent-day concept of the position and function 
of the Court is so different from what it was 
then that I am sure that no Congress, even 
if it had the disposition, would have the 
temerity to make such a frontal assault upon 
the established jurisdiction of the Court. 
The only context in which I would care to 
see section 3 considered would be that of a 
proposal to extend the rulemaking power of 
the Court so as to give it complete autonomy, 
within the framework of the first paragraph 
of article III, section 2, to determine its own 
jurisdiction and procedure. I would not 
necessarily favor such a proposal, but I think 
{t would be more profitable to consider that 
sort of amendment to the Constitution than 
one engendered of fear of abuse of the exist- 
ing powers of Congress. 


Ishare your belief that the Justices should 
be free of political pressure, and that the 
Court, as an institution, should not be sub- 
ject to the suspicion that its decisions are 
influenced in any degree by political con- 
siderations or ambition. But I do not think 
the proposed amendment is the right way to 
achieve the ideal. 


Perhaps my objection to this part of the 
proposed amendment is at the root of my 
objection to other parts. John Adams, when 
he wrote into the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion the celebrated phrase, “A government 
of laws, and not of men,” painted a picture 
which is subject to some misinterpretation. 
Iam sure that he did not envision a system 
o what we moderns might call pushbutton 
jurisprudence, a body of written enactments 
which would automatically solve all social 
problems in the most efficient and satis- 
factory way. He must have recognized that 
the excellence of a community’s laws depends 
in very large measure on the excellence of 
the men who administer them. 


When we write constitutions, it ig im- 
practical to set up the great branches of 
government in watertight compartments. 
It is hopeless to attempt to block specifical- 
ly every possible means by which one branch 
may abuse its powers at the expense of an- 
other. It may be disastrous to adopt a pre- 
caution against today’s real or fancied evil 
which would make us helpless to meet to- 
morrow’s need. I think we must proceed on 
the assumption that those who hold high 
ofice, whether in the White House, in the 
Congress or on the Court, will continue to 
have and to manifest, on basic issues, a sense 
of responsibility and of the proprieties con- 
sistent with accepted American tradition. 
Without such an assumption, no consti- 


1937, 
against t 
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tutional amendments would amount to more 
than collections of words. 
Cordially yours, 
Joun D. O’Rey, Jr. 
Professor of Law. 





Religious Persecution in the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
resolution adopted at the general assem- 
bly of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America: 


Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and the peo- 
ple of the United States and throughout the 
world are shocked by reports appearing in 
the press and elsewhere concerning the pro- 
gram of the government behind the Iron 
Curtain directed toward the eradication of 
churches and other places of worship, 
brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Archbishop of Warsaw and Primate of Po- 
land; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion and persecution have already been com- 
mitted in what is now called the Ukrainian 
Republic of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain against 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and other churches and 
persons of religious beliefs; and 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas through his efforts constantly to 
uphold and champion the ideals of freedom, 
tolerance and humanity, His Excellency 
Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, metropolitan of 
Halych, has been an inspiration to all man- 
kind; and 

Whereas His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj was unjustly condemned by the Soviet 
Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 years for 
his religious teachings and beliefs as above 
stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently in- 
creased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyij, for 9 
additional years, and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian interests 
in the various peoples of this country and 
their interest in the persecued clergy behind 
the Iron Curtain, should register emphatic 
protest with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with a request that it should cease 
and desist in it’s program of religious perse- 
cution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted lead- 
ers of the church in other countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America be and he 
hereby is respectfully petitioned to lodge an 
official protest on behalf of the Government 
of the United States with the Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, against the concerted attack which 
long has been and presently is being made 
directly and indirectly by the latter govern- 
ments toward the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and other hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, residing in such countries, and that 
the Department of State be and it hereby 
is respectfully further petitioned to employ 
its best diplomatic efforts in an attempt te 
persuade said governments to desist from 
any further religious persecution, acts of 
terrorism and confiscation, complained of in 
this resolution, and that they further, set 
free His Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, 
and other members of the clergy; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States, 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 





There Is a Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor, privilege, and the pleasure of rep- 
resenting the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia. In this district there 
are several outstanding weekly news- 
papers who have editors of ability, in- 
tegrity, and a love for our way of life 
second to none. 

One of these newspapers is the Farm- 
ville Herald, owned and published by 
the Honorable J. Barrye Wall, of Farm- 
ville, Va., who in my opinion is one of the 
finest Christian gentlemen I have ever 
had to pleasure to know. 

Barrye Wall has, at all times, demon- 
strated his love for his people, his State, 
and his Nation and has never shirked his 
duty as a citizen of this great country of 
ours. He has freely given of his time, 
his energy, and his talent in leading our 
people to do those things that have 
meant so much to our way of life and 
to retain as well as save for us those 
ideals, privileges, and rights that were 
handed down to us by our Founding Fa- 
thers. 

The Farmville Herald has been a great 
bulwark in molding public opinion and 
presenting to the people of our section 
the issues of all important questions af- 
fecting their rights and future welfare. 

We are familiar with the recent Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gation in the free public schools of this 
country. We realize this was a political 
decision pure and simple and a com- 
plete reversal of all legal precedent as 
well as former decisons of this same 
Court. It tends to destroy our faith in 
the Federal judicial system. It presents 
a momentous problem and one that must 
be met and solved by our people if our 
way of life is to continue. I, for one, 
am willing to meet it head on. 

Mr. Wall, in an editorial appearing 
in the Farmville Herald on Friday, July 
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9, 1954, goes into this problem fully, 
frankly, and fairly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his editorial and commend it to 
the American people: 

THERE Is a Wary 


In an adjacent column we publish an edi- 
torial from the Providence Journal, pub- 
lished at McLean, Va., and ably edited by 
Richard M. Smith. It is reassuring that Mr. 
Smith, in northern Virginia, recognizes the 
problems of the day, specifically the unfair- 
ness of the Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regation in schools. It is conceivable that 
some editors and some individuals not ma- 
terially or immediately affected by the de- 
cision would not realize its importance. 

The question of segregation in schools is 
of paramount importance and interest to the 
Negro race as it is to the white race. Its 
results, if taken to the ultimate conclusion 
as planned by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, will 
bring in its wake unhappiness, unrest, dis- 
crimination, prejudices, and conceivably 
violence. 

The South has been the “whipping boy” 
for many generations, and the preponder- 
ance of Negro population in the South has 
been the means of stirring up national and 
international prejudice against the South 
and the southern people. The facts are that 
the South has given the Negro many advan- 
tages, much culture, introduction to Christi- 
anity, and a way of life which has enabled 
the race to grow in stature, and develop a 
culture in music and philosophy entirely 
its own, and typically American. Unfortu- 
nately, northern agitators, zealous Negro 
leaders, politicians, religious Socialists, con- 
niving labor leaders, and some southern soci- 
ologists have misled some of the southern 
Negro leaders to seek changes in customs 
and mores which have been the basis of de- 
velopment of the Negro race and the white 
race. 

Negroes in Prince Edward County, espe- 
cially, have been encouraged to own their 
homes and farms, believing that property 
owners make better citizens. Comparatively 
few Negroes in this county are employed in 
industry, thereby being in a position for eco- 
nomic influence by their employer. These 
conditions, plus a long period of subtle in- 
doctrination, most likely influenced the 
NAACP national leaders to choose this county 
for the test school suit. It will be remem- 
bered that the announced purpose of the 
R. R. Moton school strike was to procure 
a new school building. Yet, the first meet- 
ing of the parent-teachers association follow- 
ing this walkout was dominated by State 
officers of the NAACP, who cunningly led the 
patrons into the suit for integration, culmi- 
nating in the Supreme Court decision. Even 
if their tactics have been characterized by 
power, cunning, and individual pressures, the 
actions of the NAACP have been able directed 
through lawful procedures. In retrospect, 
the NAACP has been preparing its movement 
toward this goal for many years, through 
careful publicity in magazines, church 
groups, sociological teaching in churches, 
schools, and colleges, resulting in an exag- 
gerated misconception among the unsuspect- 
ing of the race relationships in the South. 

The steps in the future, according to in- 
fcrmation given by Walter White, NAACP 
leader, in an interview with the United 
States News, will be desegregation in public 
housing, travel, restaurant, hotel accommo- 
dations, employment, and the expansion of 
Negro voting power in the South. He advo- 
cates Negro teachers in white schools and 
vice versa, and “abolition forthwith of segre- 
gation (in schools),” and he adds, “the 
South is more ready for the change from seg- 
regation to integration than professional 
politicians believe it to be.” 


Thus we have endeavored to place in per- 
spective the situation as we now face it. 
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The editorial by Mr. Smith gives a very 
clear background of the future political pos- 
sibilities. We agree that a Supreme Court 
composed of men with judicial backgrounds 
and experiences would have rendered an en- 
tirely different decision. But we believe still 
in the principles of our Constitution and 
basically, the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial departments, each providing checks and 
balances to stabilize the Republic. The Su- 
preme Court must be kept far above politics, 
and though we believe we have a politically 
minded Supreme Court at present we cannot 
agree that the South should, through polit- 
ical pressure, pack the Supreme Court in 
its favor. 

Beyond doubt, some better means of ap- 
pointing the Supreme Court members must 
be found to further remove it from political 
pressures, and it is possible that such can be 
done. We are perfectly willing for the mem- 
bership to retire and an entirely new body 
be constituted, but to constitute another po- 
litical court can be of no lasting value, even 
if it could be done. 

The solution lies largely within the power 
of the people of the South. Abridgment of 
the rights of the States, even to the sov- 
ereignty of the State, is a threat which we 
must meet now, or submit to an all-power- 
ful centralized Government. 

In this connection, Mr. Eisenhower in his 
campaign promises to maintain States’ 
rights, has been a party in this incidence to 
the breakdown of States’ rights. He ap- 
pears to have shown a complete miscon- 
ception of the rights of the Southern States 
to continue the evolutionary process allow- 
ing development of two distinct races on a 
segregated basis. 

The majority of the southern people, white 
and Negro, are not unaware of the problem 
which faces them. Forum letters in the 
press, letters to the governors, and other 
legal representatives, and private discussion 
have impressed us with the consciousness of 
southern people of the seriousness of this 
problem. Slow to act, deliberate and sound 
of thought, we believe the political and civic 
leadership in the South will, in due time 
evolve a program to save the customs and 
mores of the South to the benefit of both 
races, on a segregated basis so far as schools 
and social customs are concerned. May God 
guide them in their deliberations. 





The Legal Scatterguns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, July 
14, 1954: 

Tue LecaL SCATTERGUNS 

Some of Attorney General Brownell’s bills 
to control subversion and to combat com- 
munism have caught a cold eye in Congress 
and, in our opinion, justly so. For there 
was the look of a scattergun about them. 

It is true that his wiretap bill, which this 
newspaper opposes, probably will become law 
in some fashion or other. But it has been 
whittled down in both House and Senate, 
and in the conference committee perhaps 
even more restrictions will be placed on the 
use of wiretapping. 

Mr. Brownell’s bills to control subversion 
in private industry—such as powerplants 
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and those engaged in defense contracts— 

to allow the Subversive Activities _ 
Board, after court action, to disso 
union or private business if it were 
nist infiltrated, are dead for this session u 
less the House Judiciary Committee reve “ 
itself. = 

The bills were written in language th 

Was too sweeping. One of them allowed - 
suance of orders to bar people from employ. 
ment if there was reasonable groung to bee 
lieve they might engage in sabotage, espio. 
nage, or other subversive activities, The 
orders could be issued not just when there 
was a national emergency but also in Cases 
of threatened disturbance of the interna. 
tional relationships of this country, a State 
. affairs we are hardly ever not in the Midst 
of. 


Mr. Brownell’s companion measure went 
even further into determining guilt ang 
meting punishment not for what people haye 
done, or even on proof that they planneq to 
do it, but on the extent to which they g 
into patterns which could legally Classify 
unions and businesses as Communist infil. 
trated. But the patterns themselves are yp. 
clear, and the proposal did not attempt to 
set forth limits to the extent-to-which doc. 
trine. Indeed, it would have been impossibje 
to do so; and while this doctrine, if adopted 
into law, doubtless would have gathered jp 
some subversives and Communists, many 
innocent people may also have been injured 
in the process. 

We recognize that it is difficult to pinpoint 
@ law against a hidden conspiracy and 4 
dedicated treason. But we do think that to 
punish people by the extent to which they 
may be able to do some injury, or to author. 
ize the invasion of privacy by wiretapping is 
to use legal scatterguns better left to the 
police states most Americans oppose. 


Controj 
lve any 
Commy. 





A Primer for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr Speaker, recently in 
the city of Huntington Park, Calif., which 
is just another of the very important, 
prosperous communities in the great 23d 
District, which I represent, this, my 8th 
year in Congress, the Huntington Park 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in coop- 
eration with the very important news- 
paper, the Daily Signal, printed in the 
said Daily Signal newspaper on Friday, 
July 2, 1954, on a very significant full 
page of said paper, the following Primer 
for Americans, 

I know you will all join with me in 
complimenting the young men who are 
members of the Huntington Park 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as the daily newspaper, for this very 
timely and important contribution to the 
knowledge, education, and inspiration of 
the American citizens, both young and 
old; by reason of this publication and in 
this manner of this Primer for Ameri- 
cans. 

It follows: 

PRIMER FOR AMERICANS 

You live in the United States of America 
You are an American. Real Americans like 
their country. They are proud of it. They 
think it is a good place to live. And te 
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want to keep it good; to keep it getting bet- 
ter all the time. 

why is America the way it is? What makes 

a good place to live? The answer is sim- 
7 this: Throughout our history most Amer- 
ans have believed that every person has 
icammin rights and duties and responsibilities. 
venericans have believed that there are cer- 
= things people should do, and things 
they should not do. They have also believed 
in certain things that people are, and are 
not, These things that people believe are 
called principles. This book is an attempt 
to state the principles of America in simple, 
rimer fashion so that you can understand 
them, learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America 
has grown to be the good place it is. 

If all of us learn and remember these 
principles; if we also guide our lives by them; 
then we can help to keep America growing 
petter, and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help make the world a better 
place to live in, too. 

The principles of America are these: 

1. Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual: This is the cornerstone, 
the foundation of all our other beliefs in 
a person's right to live his own life, to speak 
for himself, to choose and change his leaders. 
From it comes our hatred of those isms un- 
der which the individual has no value or 
importance as a person, but is only one of 
many unimportant people who have to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. Coming 
directly from that first principle are two 
others that are also part of the foundation 
of Americanism. 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
personal freedom. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
equal: It is worth noting that the Declara- 
tion of Independence expressed the belief 
that all men are created equal. It did not 
state or imply a belief that men develop 
equally or have equal ability, or that they 
should ever be forced to an exact equality of 
thought, speech, or material possessions. 
That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. In our Constitution, 
and in other laws of our land, there are set 
down principles to protect the rights and 
freedoms and equality of individuals. 

4. The right to freedom of speech: This 
includes freedom of the press, of radio, of 
motion pictures, of every means by which 
man may express his thoughts. 

5. The right to freedom of assembly: As 
we believe in the right of individual action, 
80 we believe that individuals should be free 
to act together. 

6. The right to freedom of worship: Not 
only is the individual free to worship as he 
will, but religions themselves are free and 
equal. 

7. The right to security of person and 
property: Not just 1 but 3 amendments to 
the Constitution (4th, 5th, and 14th) protect 
against illegal search and seizure, or loss of 
life, liberty, or property, without “due proc- 
ess of law.” : 

8. The right to equal protection before the 
law: As individuals are equally important, 
© laws must apply equally to all, without 
special privileges for any group. 

8. The right to freedom from slavery: This 
includes “the right to quit,” for no individual 
may be forced to work for another. 

10. The right to petition the Government: 
The right of the individual to “petition the 
Government for redress of grievances” is evi- 
dence of the American belief that Govern- 
~~ is the servant, not the master, of the 

ple. 

il. The right to vote for people of your 
choice: This is the individual’s most potent 
weapon in the protection of his rights and 


ply 
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freedoms, & weapon that to be effective must 
be constantly and wisely used. 

Other principles hold that every man has— 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases. 

14. The right to work where he wants to. 

15. The right to belong to an organization. 

16. The right to own property. 

17. The right to start his own business. 

18. The right to manage his own affairs. 

19. The right to make a profit or to fail, 
depending on his own ability. 

There are other similar rights of individual 
action which are principles of America, but 
all of these individual rights may be com- 
bined in these two broad principles: 

20. Every man is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. Prin- 
ciples of individual freedom sometimes clash 
with those of individual equality. There- 
fore, our rights as individuals must be 
limited, and those limitations are them- 
selves principles. 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with those of other individuals: 
Your right to swing your arms stops where 
the other fellow's nose starts. 

23. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the welfare of the people: 
Freedom of speech does not give the indi- 
vidual the right to shout “fire” in a crowded 
theater. 

24, Every individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives: The individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to dis- 
obey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior: 
Many of our principles of individual freedom 
and equality are guaranteed to us by law. 
But we have other beliefs, other general rules 
of action and conduct that have grown to 
the status of principles. And these too, are 
foundations of Americanism. 

25. A man shall be judged by his own 
record: A man’s family background, his race, 
or his religion, is not as important as what 
that man himself can do, for Americans be- 
lieve a man must stand on his own feet. 

26. A man is free to achieve as much as 
he can: We beleive that where any boy may 
become President, where any man may 
achieve greatness, there is the greatness in- 
centive for every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything, a man should be 
willing to work: Americans have always 
known that “you don’t get something for 
nothing,” that to get anything takes a 
willingness to work. 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job: Add to “willingness 
to work” the ability to produce results and 
the combination is the basis for most in- 
dividual achievement in our country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair share 
of the results of his work and his ability: 
Because of this belief, America has not only 
produced more goods, but they have been 
more fairly and more widely shared by more 
people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to pro- 
vide for himself: The only true security for 
any individual is the opportunity, the ability, 
and the determination to work and plan and 
save for his own present and future. Self- 
reliance is vital to individual independence 
and personal freedom. No man can be 
proud and free who depends on others for his 
security. 

31. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be 
assumed by others: We believe that no one 
should starve, or be without adequate cloth- 
ing and shelter, so those who have more than 
their basic needs share the responsibility of 
providing the essentials of security for those 
who need help, 
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32. Each individual must deal fairly with 
others: Honesty, fairness, and personal in- 
tegrity are virtues that help free and inde- 
pendent individuals get along with each other 
without losing their independence. 


33. Fair and free campetition is a good 
thing: Americans have always believed that 
competition among individuals or groups en- 
courages greater effort which in turn brings 
greater benefits to all. 

34. Cooperation among individuals is vital: 
President Eisenhower has said: “The free- 
dom to compete vigorously accompanied by 
a readiness to cooperate wholeheartedly for 
the performance of community and national 
functions, together make our system the most 
productive on earth.” 


Principles of individual responsibility: 
Freedom for individuals carries with it an 
equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. If we wish to remain free, we 
must faithfully fulfill this responsibility. 

35. The individual is responsible for him- 
self and his family: He must protect them 
and provide for their present and future well- 
being. 

36. The individual has responsibilities to 
the groups of which he is a part: He must 
give of his best to his community, his church, 
his employer, his union, and to every group 
in which individuals cooperate for their 
mutual benefit. 


37. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country: He must be an active citizen, 
interesting himself in local, State, and Na- 
tional government, voting wisely, thinking 
and speaking and acting to preserve and 
strengthen freedom, equality, and opportu- 
nity for every individual. 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world: Man’s horizons have expanded. 
What happens in the world affects him, and 
his actions can affect the world. Today, 
therefore, each man has a responsibility to 
act—and to encourage his country to act— 
so that freedom and cooperation will be en- 
couraged among the people and the nations 
of the world. 


FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Most of us have faith in our country’s 
ability to move forward, to improve, to grow, 
to provide more and more individuals with 
more and more of everything they want and 
need in life. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we must 
believe in and follow these two principles: 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make 
it possible for more and more people to enjoy 
that which we produce. 


If we, the people of the United States, want 
to have a better life, spiritually as well as 
materially— 


41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. There are those 
who would chip away our confidence so that 
their special brand of tyranny might creep 
into America. They must not succeed. So, 
let us ask of every plan, or act, or idea, Is 
it with or against the principles of America? 





Hon. Nathan Sweedler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted my by 
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unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following newspaper editorial 
published on July 8, 1954, which con- 
cerns my good friend and former col- 
league on the staff of the district at- 
torney cf Kings County, N. Y., former 
Municipal Court Justice Nathan Sweed- 
ler: 
A PLavor OF JUSTICE 

The old conception of justice was that 
she is a blindfolded lady measuring out on 
her balanced scale the right doses of punish- 
ment for every wrong deed without favor, 
prejudice or qualification. 

To put such a conception into practice, 
however, I would take what we proudly call 
our enlightened civilization back into the 
era of the dark civilization, when it seemed 
necessary for the security of society to put 
away to death or in well guarded dungeons, 
the accused without consideration for the 
examined truth or much delving into the 
motivation of the wrong doer. 

It was our privilege the other day to ex- 
perience a more enlightened and humane 
justice than the above-described version of 
the Lady with the blindfolds. 

As the telephone rang, and we picked up 
the receiver to answer it, we heard the voice 
on the other end ask, “Do you speak Arabic?” 

We answered in the affirmative, and the 
voice explained as follows: 

“I do not know you. I found your name, 
‘Arab American Business Service Bureau,’ in 
the telephone book, and though you might 
be able to help me. 


“I am Judge Nathan Sweedler, presently 
epecial referee of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, and holding court in the 
Borough Hall Building in Brooklyn. I have 
in my chambers now, an old man, who says 
he is an Arab. His wife and her lawyer are 
before me on a motion to punish the hus- 
band for contempt of court on the ground of 
nonsupport. The husband claims that he is 
being persecuted, and does not owe any 
money to his wife. He also contends that 
he gave some lawyer money to represent him, 
but the lawyer did nothing for him. 

“Now,” Judge Sweedler continued, “I am 
not convinced as to his story. However, I 
do not want to find him guilty of contempt 
of court, with the consequent punishment 
requiring him to go to jail (where he al- 
ready has spent 6 months), until I am cer- 
tain that he is not fulfilling his obligations 
as determined by the court. In my quest for 
the actual facts, I searched in the telephone 
book for the name of an organization or 
company affiliated with the Arabic language, 
thinking that if they talked to this man in 
his native tongue, he might feel more at 
ease, and tell the complete story of his sit- 
uation.” 


Judge Sweedler concluded, “Would you be 
willing to contribute a few moments of your 
time to come here and talk to this man? 
Or would you at least talk to him on the 
phone, and advise me of your impressions 
of his story, as he tells it to you in Arabic?” 

Up to this writing, the case has not been 
decided yet. The point that struck us with 
the greatest force, however, is not the fate 
of the accused, but the attitude of Judge 
Nathan Sweedler, the presiding Judge, and 
his humane application of justice. Though 
his assigned duty was to pronounce judg- 
ment only on the basis of the facts presented 
before him, Judge Sweedler felt bound by 
@ deeper sense of fairness to go beyond the 
limitation of his duty to his office in giving 
this human being all the benefit of the 
doubt, rather than to decide against him, 
with the possibility of imprisonment. 

We find this flavor of justice very tasteful 
and commendable indeed. 

Purr Kas. 
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Should We or Should We Not Have Taxi- 
cab Limitation im the District of 
Columbia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following letter with regard to 
the proposed taxicak~limitation legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I wish to state my reasons against taxicab 
limitations in Washington, D. C. At the 
public hearing of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission I spoke against limitations because 
I am sincerely convinced that the law of 
supply and demand will provide its own 
limitation. Even after reading the report 
of the hearing held by the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia there is evidence 
that the law of supply and demand will effec- 
tively correct and better the conditions for 
the individual taxicab driver and those com- 
panies and other individuals directly or in- 
directly connected will benefit. 

Even among those who testified in favor 
of limitation admitted without saying so that 
the law of supply and demand had reached 
its peak. At the Public Utilities Commission 
hearing one taxi association official said that 
at one time he had 160 members and now it 
has dropped to 80 members. Is this not self- 
limitation, in effect? Others testify they saw 
no future in more cabs. Is this not self- 
limitation, in effect? 

Mr. Edwin A. Glynn, president of the Na- 
tional Transportation Co., Inc., operating the 
Silver Fleet taxicabs had at one time 78 cabs, 
now only has 18. Is this not self-limitation, 
in effect? Even the company in which I am 
associated, the Gray Line Cab Co., had as 
many as 35 cabs and now only has 7 cabs. Is 
this not self-limitation, in effect? Even 
Erwin Dollar and the heads of the larger 
companies testify that they see no future 
in more cabs; is this not thinking in the form 
of self-limitation? Must there be a law 
forcing one to think of self-limitation? 
Must we see the day when all forms of busi- 
nesses will face limitation laws to satisfy a 
few? Each individual should have the op- 
portunity of success without the redtape 
limitation legislation whether it be the cab 
industry, grocery store, drugstore, or the 
professional fields, such as doctor, lawyer, 
economists, etc. 

Why must these company officials overlook 
the inadequate rates and overlook the in- 
adequate straight line zone system? They 
testify they are happy with it and so are the 
individual drivers. The drivers need a cor- 
rected rate and zone structure and the com- 
pany officials know it. The straight line zone 
system must be changed to the flexible circle 
zone system. The rates need the faulty fig- 
ures corrected. These two steps must be 
taken first to improve conditions for the in- 
dividual cab drivers, not limitation by law. 
The company officials only need to bring this 
before the PUC. Must the cab company 
Officials deliberately put off and put off this 
action in order to force the thinking of the 
individual drivers to feel that the solution 
to their present problem lies only in the 
limiting of cabs? Self-limitation has begun 
to bring this about, a limit law is not needed 
at this time or any time in the future. And 
it will not in itself bring prosperity to the 
cab industry. 
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There were many reasons for the abno 
upward spiral of taxicabs when World w, 
II ended. The very companies themesine 
who now claim they are in favor of limi, 
tion contributed the most to the abnorma 
increase in the number of cabs. They dig 
in this manner: When World War I] enue 
the automobile manufacturers were wane 
to meet the demand for new cars. The = 
industry was one of a few users of Motor y 
hicles that had a priority and this attracteg 
those men and women to obtain cars for the 
own personal use as taxicabs rather than 
their car dealers. They found thoy Soa 
get a cab immediately because of the priori; 
given to the cab industry. While they on 
buying cabs and stayed in the business the 
cab company found it a profitable form at 
income. Now that conditions are near Nor- 
mal and these individuals have droppeq out 
of the cab business the companies now Miss 
the easy profits they made. The honey. 
moon is over, the companies and cab drivers 
must now work harder to survive. The mis. 
fits will drop out and should. This Condi. 
tion will be only temporary. Relief for this 
situation can be found in the law of supply 
and demand and not by creating limitation, 
Has not the present law brought to the 
Nation’s Capital the reputation of having 
the best cab service in the world? Must We 
lose this fine reputation to satisfy a few who 
can see themselves profit by a limitation Jaw? 
Where there is limitation in other cities the 
public has more to complain about when jt 
comes to their local cab service. Many con. 
stantly testify facts and figures of many great 
cities in the Nation that have legal limita. 
tion laws such as New York City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. If the officials of these 
cities would come to the Nation’s Capital anq 
study how our present system has success. 
fully stood the test of time and if they pass 
legislation opening the cab industries ip 
their cities according to the law of supply 
and demand, these 3 cities I’ve mentioned 
could easily absorb 20,000 to 30,000 more cab 
drivers. City officials should consider this 
form of increased employment for thousands 
and the increased service to the public seri- 
ously. It is the duty of public officials to pass 
laws which will do the most people the most 
good. We have such a law here and it should 
not be changed to satisfy a selfish few under 
the guise of being interested in the welfare 
of all, when in actuality they are interested 
in the welfare of themselves. 


There are a great many drivers who just 
don’t have it in them to earn the maximum 
from the cab industry. It has always been 
said that it is much easier to be an em- 
ployee, with a guaranteed salary and fixed 
hours, than to be _ self-employed. The 
drivers who find that their income is not 
sufficient should seek his employment in 
another way. Many drivers I have seen 
complaining would go on_ complaining 
whether it would be driving a taxi, working 
as a short-order cook, being a carpenter, of- 
fice employee, or employed by some large 
private heavy industry. One cannot change 
their personal outlook if they prefer to take 
a negative point of view. Under the pres- 
ent law of no limitation, the answer is with 
each individual as to whether they will find 
the cab industry profitable. If they adapt 
themselves as they should, they can be 
happy in their work as a cab driver. The 
cab industry has produced a great many 
successes and can continue to do so under 
the law of supply and demand. Those iD- 
dividual cab drivers who were the indus 
trious ones years ago are in many cases 
holding the responsible jobs today in the 
cab industry. Must we newcomers be de- 
nied the same opportunities they have had? 
Must we allow them to have you believe that 
we aren’t capable of taking our place of 
leadership in the cab industry when the 
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me comes? We can take our place of 
int.rship and should be able to do so un- 
“ the laws of supply and demand. 

in the February 19, 1954, issue of the Taxi 
topix it is stated: “The urgent need of 
grivers is to earn more money, a need that 
causes them to toss caution to the winds in 
the desperate scramble for fares.” Such a 
: to be tied in as a means to show 
why limitation is needed and that it will 
reduce traffic hazards is absolutely distorted. 
The individual cab driver will not throw 
caution to the winds for the sake of a pas- 
senger. They know only too well the many 
pazards of cab driving to become so careless 
of themselves and others. Cab drivers are 
professional drivers and handle their cabs 
with the thought of safe driving habits 
foremost in their mind. 

Statements such as “we will have less 
accidents and create fewer traffic hazards 
pecause of limitation” is wrong. With lim- 
jtation companies will operate the cabs on 
the 24-hour basis; in such cases the cab will 
be neglected and that is where the danger 
lies, An overworked cab will not be prop- 
erly cared for, and they will be a menace 
on the streets. 

Occasionally statements are made con- 
demning the part-time cab driver. On a 
percentagewise basis, the part-time cab 
driver is a far more responsible person than 
many of our full-time cab drivers. Part- 
time employees have always been used in 
every industry. Why should the cab in- 
qustry break away from this rule? Each 
individual is entitled to earn the money 
they need. It stands to reason that most 
part-time cab drivers do a limited amount 
of driving because one’s endurance to work 
two jobs is rapidly used up. 

The figures below indicate the number of 
cabs, year by year, from 1928 to the pres- 
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ent year. These figures are a part of the 
UC records: 

a now cose pe nn atediiceltasaiiaesee , 751 
mm - 1,233 (IR > 
j00 = ee SR hei SR 
146! 5 RI i iitncanchccs 6, 438 
1932 RR. Mirtle Pe ecinescaes 8, 885 
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1W34 - 3,809 1948_. 8, 529 
1935 . 3,670 1949. &, 568 
1935. < OO sik cdSinsonsane 9, 069 
1937 - 4,391 ERE 9, 414 
BE doa as teal OS MI a reiniaseeneaias 9, 44 
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$0.....--.-.-.s0s) Qa | OMe Op tee eces 9, 579 
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Population: 1930, 486,869; 1940, 663,091; 
1950, 802,178. 


Population: 1950, in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia, 485,155, 

The population of nearby Maryland and 
Virginia had not been included in basing the 
figures of how many persons to each cab in 
the District of Columbia. The nearly 500,- 
000 living in this area contribute a very 
substantial amount to the overall business 
of the District of Columbia’s cab industry. 

According to these figures, we reached our 
peak in 1953. It has now leveled off and 
areduction in the number of cabs will be- 
come the actual story in the next 5 years. 

The overall use of automobiles by the cab 
industry and the general public has shown 
a steady increase over the last 25 years, 
and has now reached its peak due to such 
conditions as available street facilities, park- 
ing facilities, and other means of public 
transportation, 

tt is with the sincerest thoughts for the 
Weifare of the cab industry and the general 
public that I have presented this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
~ Irvine SCHLAIFER, 
Owner-Driver, Gray Line Cab No. 3. 
WasHincTon, D. CG. 
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The Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
H. R. 236 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a@ number of reasons for my vigorous 
opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. They are well-founded reasons, 
and they reflect the views of my State, 
as set forth by California officials re- 
sponsible for protecting the Colorado 
River water supply upon which the whole 
economy of southern California espe- 
cially depends. 

Some of the major reasons for my 
opposition follow: 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a 
transmountain diversion project. That 
means it would take water out of the 
Colorado River Basin, move it over the 
Rocky Mountains, and release it on the 
eastern slope of that range, in the Ar- 
kansas Valley watershed. Such diver- 
sions would vitally affect the quality of 
water which comes down the Colorado 
River to the lower basin, in which Cali- 
fornia is located. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
the forerunner of a much greater trans- 
mountain diversion project which the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State of 
Colorado plan to construct. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not 
approved this project. 

The bill makes drastic changes in ex- 
isting reclamation law. 

There is an enormous concealed sub- 
sidy in the bill. 

The State of Colorado, in which this 
diversion would be made, is sharply di- 
vided-on the project. 

The Colorado River system rises at very 
high altitudes in the upper States of the 
basin. It is there, high in the northern 
mountains, that the purest water enters 
the system. What happens to the quali- 
ty of the river water if large amounts of 
this purest water are taken from the 
system and diverted into another river 
basin, never to return? 

The answer to that question is of great 
concern to California. It is highly prob- 
able that such large-scale diversions 
would impair the quality of the water 
California must use to such an extent 
that it would be unfit for irrigation. 

In June of 1953, hearings were held 
on this project by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which I am 
amember. At that time, California of- 
ficials raised this matter of quality of 
water, among other things, and I quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Raymond 
Matthew, chief engineer of the Colo- 
rado River Board of California: 

A problem of great concern and signifi- 
cance to the water users in the Colorado 
River Basin, especially those in the lower 
basin, is the effect of existing and poten- 
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tially larger future export diversions of water 
from the upper Colorado River Basin upon 
the quality of water remaining in the Colo- 
rado River system. 

Generally the water for export is and will 
be diverted at high altitudes where the 
streamfiow is much better in quality than 
in the lower parts of the system, and the 
diversion of relatively pure water leaves a 
higher concentration of minerals in the re- 
sidual flow. 

It is the position of the Colorado River 
Board of California that the Colorado River 
compact intends that the water available for 
use in the lower basin shall be suitable in 
quality for all necessary purposes. 


It is California’s position, and mine, 
that before these immense transmoun- 
tain diversion projects are built, a 
thorough study should be made of this 
problem of quality of water, and that 
full assurance should be given to the 
lower basin that the quality of the water 
upon which agriculture must depend 
shall not be impaired to the extent that 
it could not be used to grow crops. 

It is perfectly logical to assume that 
if the purest water of the system is taken 
out at the top, the water which reaches 
the lower basin will be inferior. It is the 
pure water that keeps the salt con- 
tent of the river at a low point. 

At present, I am informed by exper- 
ienced engineers, the salt content of the 
Colorado River water in the lower basin 
averages about 1 ton per acre foot. 
This salt comes into the water from 
seepage and from the natural cradles of 
the streams of the system. 

If the purest water in the system is 
transported out of the basin, then the 
salt content of the water left in the river 
must increase. 

The Colorado River compact, which is 
the “law of the river,” says in article 
VIII that the rights on the river per- 
fected at the time the compact was 
adopted shall not be impaired by the 
compact. 

It is our position that the word “unim- 
paired” applies to the quality of the 
water as well as the quantity. 

We do not know—and no one knows— 
how much the diversion under the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, and the great- 
er diversion under the proposed Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project, will impair the 
quality of the water California must use, 
and upon which California must de- 
pend. Certainly it is reasonable to ask 
that this question be answered before 
great amounts of the purest water are 
taken from the basin, And we ask that 
it be answered. 

In the hearings on this project, which 
I mentioned, Mr. Northcutt Ely, special 
counsel for the Colorado River Board of 
California, submitted an amendment on 
the subject of water quality. It directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
an investigation and report regarding the 
effect which the transmountain diver- 
sion projects would have on the quality 
‘of water received by the lower basin. 

Mr. Ely asked the committee: 

Is anyone opposed to having those facts 
ascertained and published? Why? If the 
report shows no substantial impairment of 
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quality, the upper-basin States should be 
giad to have that known. 

If the report does show substantial im- 
pairment of quality, then the Congress, as 
well as the States, should know the effect 
thereof on the great projects downstream 
in which the Government has invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. * * * 

This amendment simply directs the Secre- 
tary to ascertain the facts. 


This amendment was rejected by the 
bill’s proponents. 

I make no attempt to amend this bill 
now. Until evidence to the contrary is 
produced, I consider this transmountain 
diversion, and all others proposed, to be 
serious threats to the welfare of my 
State. ’ 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s project- 
planning report, 1950, designated the 
Fryingpan project as the initial devel- 
opment of the potential Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas project. Because of the small 
and insufficient amount of water the 
Fryingpan project would furnish the 
irrigators on the east slope of the 
Rockies, it will not be long until they 
will be demanding the larger project. 
The Gunnison-Arkansas project, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, would 
divert upward of $00,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally from the Colorado River Basin. It 
probably would involve a construction 
cost of at least $1 billion. 

Obviously, the Fryingpan project is 
a pilot plant for the huge project to 
come. This makes it all the more man- 
datory upon me to oppose it in the best 
interests of my State. 

Under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, the concealed subsidy from the Na- 
tion's taxpayers would amount to at least 
$425 million, and more probably $500 
million for the major purpose of provid- 
ing a small supplemental irrigation sup- 
ply—one-half acre-foot per acre—to be 
spread on 309,000 acres. Using the 
smaller figure, this would be a subsidy 
of $1,375 per acre, or $220,000 per 160- 
acre farm—about 6 times the average 
value of fully developed irrigated land, 
which is stated to be $225 per acre. or 
$36,000 per 160-acre farm. 

Engineering and financial feasibility 
of the project is highly questionable in 
several details: 

(a) The estimates of firm power out- 
put and power revenues are unsupported 
and appear to be exaggerated. More- 
over, the availability of power revenues 
as estimated 50 to 75 years hence is 
highly speculative. 

(b) Analyses indicate the cost of pro- 
ducing power would exceed the proposed 
selling price for 4 of the 7 proposed 
powerplants; and that for the Pueblo 
powerplant, the cost of power, based 
upon the incremental cost of power fa- 
cilities alone, would exceed the selling 
price. 

(c) The project plans propose the con- 
struction and operation of an open power 
canal—the Arkansas power canal unit— 
to convey water to a series of 6 power- 
plants between the vicinity of Leadville 
and Salida, over a distance of about 20 
miles along the canyon of the Arkansas 
River, at elevations of over 7,000 to 
nearly 10,000 feet above sea level, in a 
rugged mountain region where for sev- 
eral months of the winter ice and snow 
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conditions prevail. The practicability of 
operating an open canal under such con- 
ditions is highly questionable. Under 
similar conditions, on the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in Colorado, a few 
miles to the north, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation found it necessary to substitute 
tunnels and covered conduits for the 
open canals originally proposed. This 
change in plans is one of the major rea- 
sons why the construction cost of that 
project to date has nearly quadrupled 
over the estimate offered to Congress. 

The Secretary of the Interior has re- 
ported that if covered conduits are 
found to be required, the total construc- 
tion cost of the Fryingpan project would 
be increased about $64 million, or 37 per 
cent, and that such increase would ren- 
der the project infeasible. 

This and other engineering and finan- 
cial elements of the project should be in- 
vestigated and reported upon by a dis- 
interested board of qualified engineers 
in order that the Congress may be re- 
liably informed. 

(d) There is no assurance that the 
irrigators could or would pay the pro- 
posed rate of $5.40 per acre-foot for 
project water. The project planning re- 
port found that the irrigators would be 
able to pay only $3.60 per acre-foot. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that the 
irrigation revenues as estimated would 
be realized. 

(e) The bill provides that the specific 
municipal water supply facilities pro- 
posed in the project shall not be built 
unless the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that the communities proposed to be 
served cannot build such works them- 
selves. The evidence introduced at the 
hearings indicates that one of the chief 
cities, Colorado Springs, has other plans 
for municipal water and no present in- 
terest in securing water from the Frying- 
pan project; also, that the city of Pueblo 
is fully able to finance and build its own 
water facilities and secure water from 
the Arkansas River on which it is 
situated. 

It is admitted by the Department of 
the Interior that the reduction of or 
elimination of proposed municipal water 
supply functions or features from the 
project would result in loss of project 
revenues, and an increase in repayment 
periods for irrigation and power or 
require increased rates therefrom. 

Moreover, it is questionable if some 
of the cities and towns proposed to be 
served from a long pipeline down the 
Arkansas River Valley could pay the 
actual cost of delivered water which, ac- 
cording to Bureau reports, would range 
up to about 80 cents per 1,000 gallons 
based upon the Bureau’s original cost 
estimates, which estimates have now, by 
latest Bureau figures, increased over 20 
percent. 

With all these uncertainties, it is high- 
ly questionable if municipal water supply 
revenues would be available to assist in 
repayment of the irrigation investment 
as set forth in the financial studies of 
the project. 

(f) In commenting on the 1950 proj- 
ect planning report, the Army Chief of 
Engineers questioned the allocation of 
over $15 million of the cost of Pueblo 
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Dam and Reservoir to flood contr 
This allocation now has been raised to 
over $21 million in the revised estimat, 
submitted, an increase of 34 percent i, 
this nonreimbursable item, with ;, 
justification offered. - 

(g) The Department of Agriculture 
indicated in its comments on the origina 
project planning report (1950) that— 

In view of the obvious high cost of jm. 
porting water from the Colorado River Basin 
a separate evaluation should be made of the 
feasibility of importing water from the Cojo. 
rado River Basin, considered as an incre. 
mental addition rather than an integral part 
of the project. 


Such an evaluation has not been made 
It should be, since it is highly question. 
able whether the high cost of this trans. 
mountain diversion would be justified by 
the benefits. 

People of the area supplying the water 
do not want this project. 

The committee heard testimony from 
a number of persons and organizations 
on the western slope of Colorado, from 
which the water involved would be di- 
verted, objecting strongly to the entire 
project. In fact, it was necessary to hold 
additional hearings this year in order to 
accommodate these people, which hear- 
ings have not been printed. These peo- 
ple feel the economy of the western 
slope will be damaged by this taking of 
water from the Colorado River Basin, 
where the supply is already short, and 
placing it in the Arkansas River Basin, 
where the present supply has not been 
fully used. They express no confidence 
in the so-called operating principles re- 
ferred to in the bill in connection with 
uses on both the eastern and western 
slopes of Colorado. The bill, therefore, 
accords them doubtful protection. They 
are fearful that this and future trans- 
mountain diversions will stunt the eco- 
nomic development of an area which 
holds an enormous industrial potential, 
assuming there is water to serve it. 

The repayment plan proposed for this 
project would postpone the commence- 
ment of repayment of about 60 percent 
of the irrigation investment for 50 years 
or more and would extend the repay- 
ment period to 70 years or more. The 
irrigators would be able to pay only 
about 40 percent of the cost in 50 years. 
The balance is proposed to be paid by net 
power and municipal water revenues of 
the project after the investment for 
such facilities has been repaid in 50 to 
55 years. 

This is the so-called Collbran formula, 
patterned after the provisions in the act 
authorizing the Collbran project, Colo- 
rado. As applied here, it means that, as 
to 60 percent of the investment, the pro)- 
ect commences to repay after the time— 
50 years—when existing law requires re- 
payment to have been completed. It was 
definitely understood by the committee 
and the Congress when the Collbran 
project was approved that the repay- 
ment provisions therein were specially 
for that project only and not to be used 
as a precedent for other future projects. 

By reason of postponement of com- 
mencement of repayment of a major 
portion of the irrigation investment, the 
interest cost to the Federal Government 
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axpayers on the funds advanced 
- Se is increased by several 
nundred million dollars over what it 
would be under existing law. Under the 
-ame conditions of costs and revenues, 
ene interest cost is identical with the 
revious proposal of the Department of 
tne Interior to apply the interest com- 
ponent of power revenues to the repay- 
ment of the portion of the irrigator’s 
investment beyond the ability of the wa- 
ver users to repay—@ proposal which 
has been generally condemned as un- 
sound, which has never received the ap- 
proval of the Congress, and which the 
present administration has shelved. The 
Collbran formula is @ subterfuge to 
reach the same end, 

Let me state unequivocally that I am 
not opposing this project because I wish 
to impede development in the States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin. I 
am opposing it, as I have said, because it 
presents a serious threat to the economy 
of my State. 

Until that threat is removed, I shall 
continue to oppose it. 


t 





Trade Has Been Used by the Commu- 
nists Strictly As a Political Weapon 
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Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
tiprocal Trade Agreements Act has been 
extended for 1 year by this Congress. 
While the President was disappointed 
that his request for a 3-year extension 
was not granted, he has signed the com- 
promise bill. The reason for cutting the 
extension from 3 to 1 years is that the 
House Committee may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the Randall Commission 
report on foreign policy. This report 
came too late to be carefully considered 
before the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was to expire. This law was largely 
devised and sponsored by Cordell Hull 
when he was a Member of the United 
States Senate. Under its provisions, the 
United States foreign trade expanded 
and strong commercial ties were built 
up between our country and those na- 
tions who signed these agreements and 
choose to trade with the United States 
on a selective basis. Under this law 
agreements have nm made with these 
nations setting forth the conditions and 
the goods which will be traded between 
the nations. Under this plan those 
products which each member nation un- 
der the agreements can export the most 
favorably are chosen. In recent years 
the agreements have carried the “peril 
point” provision which provides that we 
may withdraw specific items from an 
agreement whenever the continuation of 
importation into our country of these 
Competitive products has reached a 
point that imperils an industry here in 
the United States. The President him- 
self is the final judge of when the peril 
point is reached on a particular product. 
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Today I want to discuss with you the 
very large and important question of 
United States foreign trade. Particular- 
ly, do I want to speak of the controver- 
sial question of whether or not we should 
trade with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

First of all, I believe we can agree that 
foreign trade is essential to a healthy 
economy here at home. Since 1940 the 
productive capacity of our factories and 
farms has been very greatly increased. 
We have trained and skilled manpower 
which must either operate these facto- 
ries and farms or we face a serious con- 
dition of unemployment. Before World 
War I, 6 percent of unemployment of the 
workers of our country was not consid- 
ered a serious matter. Today 6 per- 
cent has become the danger point in un- 
employment. Above this percentage it is 
a matter of concern to the Government. 
Therefore, foreign trade is a matter 
which neither the President, nor the 
Congress, nor the people can afford to 
ignore. The problem of foreign trade in 
our future is going to be increasingly a 
matter of competition with the Commu- 
nist countries dominated and controlled 
from the Kremlin. Stalin made it very 
clear before his death that communism 
sought not only political control of the 
world but economic control as well. He 
referred to the fact that World War II 


had left the economic world divided into. 


two world markets. ‘He said that the 
sphere of world trade between capital- 
istic countries would not expand but 
would contract; that capitalistic oppor- 
tunities for sales in the world market 
would deteriorate; that the industries of 
the capitalistic countries would operate 
more and more below capacity as the 
Communists drew a greater part of the 
world trade. On this premise Stalin 
drew the conclusion that “wars between 
capitalistic countries’ are inevitable, as 
each struggles to gain a larger share of 
the world market, which would be re- 
ceding for the capitalist nations. There 
is much in the history of the world even 
in the short time since Stalin’s death to 
support his prediction. It should be 
clear even now to the United States and 
other free capitalistic nations that we 
cannot do business with Communists 
and Communist-dominated nations and 
expect to win in this battle for world 
trade. As bait, the Communists may 
hold out, for the present, short-term 
gains. They did this in the 1920’s when 
trained engineers from the United 
States were building the great electrical 
powerplants and factories in Russia, 
and our heavy machinery manufactur- 
ers were equipping them with dynamos 
and helping German and English con- 
tractors and engineers to develop the 
basic industry for Russia. It seemed 
like good business then, just as it appar- 
ently seemed like good business in the 
1930’s and 1940’s to accept the peaceful 
approach of Russia on the political side. 

Today marks the era when the Rus- 
sians are offering the very tempting 
East-West trade not in order to develop 
@ permanent trade with us but to get 
equipment they cannot yet obtain within 
the Communist bloc. It must seem clear 
by now that this is done only in order 
that they may become seif-sufficient 
within the Iron Curtain, Then they will 
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not need to trade with us at all. In this 
manner they expect to make the proph- 
ecy of Stalin come true. It was to di- 
vide the capitalistic powers in this com- 
petition for the Soviet’s temporary trade 
and, eventually, cause discord and war 
among the free nations that in reality 
have so much in common with each other 
and so little with the Communist world. 
The United States is going to be tempted 
greatly to trade with the Soviet nations 
because the free world market has been 
contracted by Communist victories at the 
very time when our productive capacity 
has been expanded in excess of what we 
at home can consume in peacetime. It 
comes at a time, also, when we are espe- 
cially sensitive to unemployment. We 
are already hearing in business circles 
and in the Congress the cry, “Why not 
trade with Russia and Communist 
China?” To answer this question of 
why-.we should not trade with Russia or 
even with Red China, we should look at 
the basic principles which underlie world 
trade. When we refer to world trade we 
must realize that there are both in the 
political realm and in the field of trade, 
two worlds: the Communist world ruled 
from Moscow and the free world of trade 
made up of many nations each eager to 
promote its own interests and thereby 
activated by the spirit of free enterprise 
and competition. We must realize that 
trade must be a reciprocal proposition 
before it can be on a permanent basis. 
Each country must have goods to ex~ 
change or money with which to buy. 
Each of the traders must have products 
which complement rather than compete 
with the other. To have a permanent 
trade with a nation there must be po- 
litical security and stability. American 
as well as British business has had expe- 
rience with trade with customers under 
unstable governments. It is difficult to 
trade with a country if its government 
is not going to protect the rules of trade 
and guarantee a reasonably stable cur- 
rency or other media of exchange. These 
required conditions cannot be expected 
with any reasonable degree of certainty 
in trading with the Soviet nations. Even 
with the jealousy and competition which 
exist among the free nations there has 
been a code of honor among them going 
back through the centuries. 

The law of merchant developed among 
the trading nations of Europe and 
adopted by this country has produced 
fair trade in the ports of the free world. 
But this is not true of the Communist 
world, The representatives in trade of 
the Soviet Union are not businessmen 
as is the case of the traders in the free 
world. They try to appear that way, 
but they are not. They are political 
representatives of Soviet governments 
strictly controlled by the men in the 
Kremlin. The ultimate end they seek is 
political not commercial. It is not pri- 
vate enterprise. Time and time again 
these minions of the Communist rulers 
come posing as merchants and making 
attractive offers and promises but have 
been unable as well as unwilling to carry 
them out. The record is clear that in 
the entire history of the Russian com- 
munism there has never been any effort 
at a continuous, reciprocal trade with 
any free country. ‘Trade has been used 
by Communists strictly as a political 
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weapon. It has been on the basis of 
building a self-sufficiency for the Com- 
munist countries and to give a little 
trade alternately to one country or an- 
other as the political advantage indi- 
cated. Chinese Communists follow the 
same pattern. The dictator Mao has 
announced on numerous occasions that 
his plan is self-sufficiency for China 
through nationalization of industry, 
collective farming, and all the other 
Marxian practices which exist in Russia. 
Sweden is an example of a country which 
has made a sincere effort to develop 
East-West trade but has found that even 
with Czechoslovakia, a country with 
which it did a satisfactory business as 
a free nation, that it was necessary to 
discontinue trade because of unfair 
practices and unsatisfactory payments. 
There is an insistent demand among 
some of our business people that the 
United States trade with Communists. 
This is either because our people do 
not know the facts, or because it is hard 
to resist the attraction to trade with 
China and other Communist countries at 
a time when a potential market any- 
where is attractive to a nation which has 
overproduced. Now we come to the ques- 
tion of what is the alternative? The 
United States must have foreign trade if 
we are to keep the standards of living 
which we have come to appreciate and 
expect. I am greatly indebted in this 
study of the question of whether or not 
we should trade with the Soviet Union 
and Red China to Congressman WALTER 
Jupp. He made an excellent speech in 
the House of Representatives on May 28. 
I have drawn on that speech for some of 
the facts in this presentation. I have 
done this because having studied the sit- 
uation myself, I find the clearest 
expression of my own beliefs and feel- 
ings in some of his words. 

With reference to the difficulty of 
trading with China Dr. Jupp says: 

Some good Americans believe that by in- 
creasing trade with Communist China we 
can detach the Chinese from the Russian 
Communists, or can drive a wedge between 
Peiping and Moscow. . 


But why should Mao move away from 
the Kremlin if he can have all the ad- 
vantages of trade with the Western 
World as long as he needs it and, in 
addition to this, the closest relations 
with the Soviet bloc. Does anyone be- 
lieve that the hard-headed men in the 
Kremlin would be moving heaven and 
earth to get Communist China accepted 
in the United Nations if that would lead 
or enable Red China to break with Mos- 
cow and thereby wreck the Communist 
world government? Since Dr. Jupp lived 
in China for years and understands not 
only the facts but the philosophy and 
personality of the Chinese, his words 
cannot be overlooked. It is my belief 
that we have already gone as far as we 
dare go with Communist trade. The 
free world must build a free, reciprocal 
trade among the nations that are and 
expect to remain free from the yoke of 
Communist domination. We must not 
let the Communists win any more po- 
litical victories or trade victories. We 
must develop our foreign trade first in 
this Western Hemisphere. If we con- 
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tinue building a genuine friendship and 
understanding with the countries in the 
American continents, we can have a re- 
ciprocal trade that will take care of 
most of the output of our factories and 
absorb the surpluses from our farms. 
Sound trade is based on the fact that dif- 
ferent products traded in are comple- 
mentary, not competitive. East-West 
trade implies by its very name that we 
are trading with those products that can 
be raised or produced under about equal 
circumstances in the same latitude. But 
from Alaska to the tip of South America 
there is every degree of temperature; 
every type of soil and, probably every 
mineral product needed in industry. If 
through a better prepared and instructed 
exchange of tourists; through an ex- 
panded student exchange program; 
through a more effective diplomatic ex- 
change and an effective governmental 
policy, we approach the problem of a 
free foreign trade, not exclusively but 
predominately in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we will not need be tempted by 
the siren of trade with Russia and Red 
China. We should continue through the 
United Nations to fight Communists on 
the diplomatic level but to build a sound 
trade with free countries. 


Hon. Thomas J. Cuite: Brooklyn’s Man 
of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
include the following article published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, July 18, 
1954, with regard to my good friend, 
State Senator Thomas J. Cuite, who was 
designated by that newspaper as Brook- 
lyn’s man of the week: 

BROOKLYN'S MAN OF THE WEEK—THEY Say 
He's A STRANGER AT HOME 
(By Wendell Hanmer) 

Friends say of Thomas J. Cuite that he has 
installed in his home at 94 Dean Street, a 
life-sized photograph of himself so that his 
wife, the former Kathlyn Killeen, and their 
children, Thomas J., Jr., 9, and Cathlyn, 8, 
will know him next time they see him. 

These friends also say—again spoofing, no 
doubt—that he is fortunate in having a 
brother, John, to run their real estate and 
insurance business at 44 Court Street. 

The Democratic State senator of Brook- 

lyn’s eighth senatorial district, his absences 
from home while attending the legislative 
sessions at Albany and his occupation with 
the affairs of the 10th A. D. regular Demo- 
cratic organization are discounted by these 
friends. What makes him a visitor in his 
own home, they say, is the time he gives to 
the Catholic War Veterans, of which he is 
serving a second term as national com- 
mander. 
. We telephoned the county headquarters of 
this veterans’ organization for a casual check 
on his friends’ allegation. “What State con- 
ventions of the C. W. V. had Mr. Cuite at- 
tended lately, say since May?” we asked. 
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Came a delay while records 
been consulted. Then: soomed tones 

“In May, you know, he went 
national commanders of other ren 
ganizations for a first-hand inspection ar ; 
rehabilitation needs, and later went . 
Harrisburg, Pa., and to Washington, D. ¢ a 
the American-Korean Foundations 7 
C. W. V. conventions he attended were 
Columbus, Ohio, then Lansing, Mich 
Yakima, Wash.; up in New Hampshire. g 
at Asbury Park, across to Connecticut a 
own convention in Rochester—” ? 

“Thank you,” we interrupted, and hung up, 

“You traveled a bit during May, didnt 
you?” we commented, when next we en 
countered Mr. Cuite. " 

JUST A FEW THOUSAND MILEs 

“Yes,” he agreed, “about 31,000 miles— 
here and there—and to Rome for the canoni. 
zation of Pius X.” 

A member of the American Legion, as wel] 
as of the C. W. V., Senator Cuite is a World 
War II veteran. He enlisted as a private at 
Fort Hancock in 1940 and was assigned to the 
245th Coast Artillery, the old 13th of the 
Sumner and Jefferson Avenues armory, ’ 
which had been federalized. In October 
1941 he was discharged as a staff sergeant, 

WENT TO OCS IN MARYLAND 

Recalled to service in January 1942 he 
again was stationed at Fort Hancock. He 
was soon a first sergeant and in June went 
to the Officer Candidates School at Fort 
Washington, Md. Graduating as a second 
lieutenant of the adjutant general's divi. 
sion, he was assigned to the Port of Embarka- 
tion, Hampton Roads, Va. In turn assistant 
adjutant headquarters commander, director 
of administration and personnel and port 
commander, he advanced through grades 
and was an acting lieutenant colonel when 
he closed the port in May 1946. 

Hampton Roads was a major port through 
which men and supplies passed throughout 
the war. The responsibilities of its com- 
mander were many. How the senator met 
them may, perhaps, be judged from the fact 
that he received the Army Commendation 
Ribbon with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters. He re- 
ceived his commission as a lieutenant-colo- 
nel when he was separated from the service 
at Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, in 
November, 1948. 

HELD MANY C. W. V. POSTs 


A member of the Edward A. Cummings 
Post, A. L., in which he has never held office, 
he held successively every office in the Rev. 
John J. Donlan Post, C. W. V., as well as being 
Kings County commander in the latter or- 
ganization before his first election as national 
commander in June 1952. 

That he should have been more active in 
the latter than in the former organization 
was influenced by his educational back- 
ground. He is a graduate of St. Pames Pa- 
rochial School, St. James Diocesan High 
School, and St. Francis College. Majoring in 
history and the social sciences, he obtained 
his A. B. in 1935. 

In high school, Senator Cuite managed the 
baseball team and during his 4 years at col- 
lege played basketball, captaining the team 
during his senior year. 

PLAYS HANDBALL NOWADAYS 

“Now, when I get the chance,” he said, ‘T 
play a little handball for the exercise, but I 
can’t find the time for spectator sports.” 

A past exalted ruler of the Brooklyn 
Lodge of Elks, one might wonder how he 
found time to participate in its affairs. 

“They're @ swell crowd,” he explained. 
“I suppose I was riding my hobby when I~ 
joined them. Yes, I guess that is my hobby, 
if I have any hobby—meeting people.” 
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Veterans in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing fine article which appeared in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal: 
Vets In Business: GI Birt, Now 10 Years 

Ov, Has HELPED MANy EvILp SUCCESSFUL 

FirnMs—JANITOR SERVICE AND MACHINE SHOP 

TuHrive AFTER STARTING WITH VA-BACKED 

Loans—A DosSE OF MISFORTUNE, Too 


Two St. Louis suppliers of janitor service, 
a San Francisco machine-shop owner, a Pitts- 
turgh manufacturer of soap imprinted with 
Mother Goose pictures, and a Houston lum- 
ber dealer are among thousands of thriving 
young businessmen whose success stories all 
started with the signing of the same bulky 
document 10 years ago this summer. 

The document was the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, familiarly known as 
the GI bill. To help get veterans on their 
feet after wartime service, the GI bill pro- 
vided for a Government guaranty of up to 
$4,000 on any business loan to a vet. There 
were provisions for Federal guaranties of 
home and farm loans, too, and for a Gov- 
ernment-paid education plan that has helped 
send about 7.8 million ex-servicemen through 
colleges and other schooling programs at a 
cost of $15 billion. 

Between the time the bill was signed into 
law and last May 25, when the latest count 
was taken, the number of business loans 
granted by banks and other lending insti- 
tutions under the GI bill’s terms totaled 
213,964. They amounted to $576 million, of 
which the Government directly guaranteed 
$173.8 million. Well over half of these loans 
have already been repaid. Some 11,529 busi- 
ness loans totaling $12.5 million have de- 
faulted. 

THEIR SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


This is the story of what has happened to 
some of those veterans who started busi- 
nesses on the stake Uncle Sam helped pro- 
vide—their successes and, of course, their 
failures, too. 

For ex-flier William T. Droege and ex-sailor 
Edmund G. Smith, both of St. Louis, a $2,009 
Government-guaranteed loan in 1947 was the 
springboard that took them out of their 
postwar tax-collecting jobs with the Internal 
Revenue Service and into a business that 
how grosses more than $100,000 a year. 

Bill Droege had been working for the tax 
unit nearly a year when one day he noticed 
a rug cleaner’s truck parked near his home. 
He had a@ be-your-own-boss yen, and rug 
cleaning looked like a wide-open field, he 
recalls. Friend Ed Smith liked the idea, 
too, so they left their desks, got their $2,000 
loan through the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, bought a $1,600 truck and some sup- 
plies, and went from house to house, office to 
Office, offering to clean rugs on the spot. 
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TWENTY-THREE DOLLARS GROSS 


The first month brought in a grand total 
of $23 and most of that was from relatives, 
Mr. Droege says. The first 6 months weren’t 
too glistening, either, he adds, but the part- 
ners met their $88.86 monthly payments 
promptly. 

“We were cleaning rugs in the board room 
at the Falstaff Brewing Corp. one day early 
in 1948 and were told the janitor service 
would move the furniture back the next 
day,” recalls Ed Smith. “I’d never even 
heard of anything like a janitor service be- 
fore. The Falstaff people weren't satisfied 
with the service they were getting and indi- 
cated they’d consider us if we wanted to take 
it on.” 

The two partners took up the offer. They 
called their enterprise the Barry Janitor 
Service, named after Mr. Droege’s younger 
brother, a Navy pilot killed in World War II. 


ADDING NEW CUSTOMERS 


The business grew gradually. The part- 
ners signed up new customers with the argu- 
ment that it would be cheaper for a firm or 
building management to take the Barry 
service on a monthly contract basis than to 
hire their own janitors and occupy them- 
selves with the accompanying bookkeeping 
and hiring and firing and supervision prob- 
lems. “And we do a better job,” the two 
veterans told prospects. 

“We would work all day cleaning carpets 
and half the night on the janitor service,” 
Bill Droege recalls. “We beat our brains 
out,” Ed Smith agrees. 

Even as the two partners contemplate the 
struggles of those early days, they - admit 
that it is partly continued hard work today 
that is keeping their firm growing. They 
have 75 employees now,.and new customers 
continue to sign up with them. Last year 
they added 13 new contracts, and 8 more 
have been added so far this year. Their 
clients include two large downtown St. Louis 
office buildings, the Hampton Village Medi- 
cal Center and offices of such companies as 
Inland Steel Products Co. and Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp. 

But the 2 men Say they still spend 3 or 4 
hours on 2 or 3 nights a week wiping a finger 
on a windowsill to see if their workers have 
removed the dust, checking office building 
washrooms, and inspecting the polish on a 
customer’s floor. 

“We've learned that our work is only as 
good as the supervision,” Bill Droege de- 
clares. “And we can’t be shown anything 
today that we didn’t do ourselves from clean- 
ing washrooms to washing windows.” 

The veterans’ original $2,000 loan has been 
paid off, and both partners, looking back on 
their $1,000-apiece initial investment, agree: 
“Neither of us would sell out today for $50,000 
for his share.” 

MACHINE-SHOP OWNER IN COVERALLS 

Walter Parks, of San Francisco, is another 
veteran who has built up a successful busi- 
ness in the past several years with the help 
of a GI loan and plenty of hard work. He 
owns a machine shop, and says, “Up until 
this year I haven't been able to get out of 
my coveralls, I’ve been so busy getting this 
thing going.” 

When he set up shop in an old stable 9 
years ago, he and his wife were living in a 
$2.50-a-week furnished room. Today they 


and their four sons live in a three-bedroom 
house. “Our front room now would make 
about four of the one we had 9 years ago,” 
Walt Parks remarks. And his business has 
moved from the stable to a 180-foot-long 
modern building. 

His initial $5,000 loan, partly underwrit- 
ten by the Government, helped pay for a 
half dozen secondhand machines, Walt, who 
was a mechanic in the Air Force and a former 
machinist with Standard Stoker Co., Erie, 
Pa., scurried about drumming up business 
“in my old beat-up 1935 Packard,” he re- 
calls. (Today he owns a Cadillac, an Olds- 
mobile, and a truck.) 

He managed to gross $40,000 in his first 
year. So far this year he has done over 
$240,000 worth of business, he reports. His 
original 4 customers have grown into 60. 
Calling again on American Trust Co., which 
advanced the initial loan, he got several more 
small GI loans to finance growth as his list 
of clients grew. He now has 65 machines 
valued at about $200,000 and says the last of 
his borrowings have been repaid. 


SOME FAILURES 


Not all veteran entrepreneurs have had 
the qualities to start off with a GI loan and 
build up a successful business, of course. 

A young Chicago vet, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous, obtained a $4,000 GI loan 
after the war, bought a truck and tried to 
set up a freight-hauling business between 
Chicago and southern Illinois. He planned 
to carry peachts, apples, and berries in the 
summer and coal and lumber in the winter. 

But there were a few factors he failed to 
consider. First he had to pay $3,200 for a 
used truck in the inflated postwar market. 
Then came high license and franchise fees, 
and repair expenses much higher than he 
had expected. Next he found he couldn't 
get the contracts be needed due to fierce 
competition from established trucklines. 
After a year of struggling, he went into bank- 
ruptcy still owing $3,300. 

Officials of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which administers the GI bill, say inexperi- 
ence, lack of sufficient working capital, and 
stiff competition in fields such as trucking 
are the main reasons for veteran failures. 
Plain bad luck has hit some enterprises, too. 


CHAIN OF MISFORTUNES 


Take a look at the chain of misfortunes 
which hit three former Army pilots who set 
up ‘an automatic car-washing business in 
Jackson Heights, a section of New York City, 
back in 1948. They obtained a $37,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp., one- 
third guaranteed by the VA (a $4,000 guar- 
antee for each of the three vets). 

“We were counting on getting the car- 
wash machine operating in time for the 
spring trade of 1949 and also on the early 
completion of a service highway which would 
be adjacent to our property and lead from 
Grand Central Parkway to Brooklyn,” recalls 
one of the partners, who is now a fireman. 

Construction of the building was delayed 
first by heavy snows in the 1948-49 winter, 
and later by the contractor’s sudden death 
in an auto accident. The washer did not 
get into operation until July 1949. The out- 
break of the Korean war a year later, with 
the resultant steel shortage, held up comple- 
tion of the service highway. Then a city- 
wide water shortage in the fall of 1950 forced 
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the firm to shut down for a couple of weeks 
until a $3,000 well was drilled. Finally all 
three of the original partners were called 
back into service, and the foundering busi- 
ness sank for good. 

WIFE TROUBLE 


Out on the west coast, another type of 
misfortune sent another veteran’s enterprise 
onto the rocks. He was a man who had been 
a pastry cook in the Army, and obtained 4 
$4,000 GI loan after the war to open a bakery 
in a small California town. “He did an ex- 
cellent business for a year and a half,” a 
VA official recalls. “Then one day out of a 
clear blue sky he just disappeared. We heard 
later he had split up with his wife and that 
his three brothers-in-law were ‘out to get 
him.’ As far as we know, he hasn't turned 
up yet.” This family affair cost the Govern- 
ment about $750. 

But such cases of defaults are a small 
minority among all the businesses launched 
with an assist from the GI bill. Most loans 
granted under this law—which has been ex- 
tended to apply to Korean veterans—have 
been repaid or are in process of being repaid. 

Harry Gordon, who obtained a $4,000 GI 
loan from Pittsburgh’s Potter Bank & Trust 
Co. in September, 1952, will make his final 
payment next month, slightly ahead of 
schedule. He began during the 1952 presi- 
dential election campaign to make soap im- 
printed with the picture of GOP candidate 
Eisenhower. “It got us some publicity and 
that’s about all,” he recalls. So his Picto 
Soap Co. turned with more success to making 
children’s soap imprinted with colored pic- 
tures of nursery rhyme characters. 

Ex-infantryman Gordon started produc- 
tion with “a couple of girls working part- 
time,” and now employs 15-full-time work- 
ers. He says his firm did a “low five-figure 
business” in 1953 and this year expects a 
“six-figure business,” and “profits are show- 
ing a healthy increase in line with our in- 
crease in volume.” 


THREE DETROIT BROTHERS 


Among the successful veteran-entrepen- 
eurs in the Detroit area are the Berkowitz 
brothers, Fred, Dave, and Julius. All three 
were sergeants in World War II.. When they 
got out they went to work for others: Fred 
as a grocery clerk, Dave as a shipping clerk, 
Julius as a machine operator in an auto 
parts establishment. Then they decided to 
go into business for themselves, and with 
the aid of a $6,000 GI loan they set up 
Mansfield Automotive Parts Co., an auto 
wholesaling outfit supplying parts to gas 
stations, garages, auto dealers, and truck 
fleets. 

The business was established in September 
1946. Sales the next year were $10,000. By 
last year they had leaped to over $500,000. 
And so far this year they are 10 percent 
ahead of last. The brothers now hope to 
move their business into a larger building. 
The loan, obtained in 1946, was paid back 
3 years later. 

James Sherwood Crane, who was sales 
manager for a Texas lumber company be- 
fore he went into the Navy as a noncom 
in 1942, opened a retail lumber business 
at Angleton, Tex., 50 miles south of Houston, 
a few months after the war ended. The firm 
was financed with a $4,000 GI loan and 
$3,000 put up by a partner. Ex-Seabee 
Crane had 3 years in which to repay the 
loan, but just 10 months later the debt was 
paid back in full. 


About 4 years afterward a second lumber 
yard was opened at Almeda, Tex., just 
southwest of Houston. Since then, the 
partnership has been dissolved, with Mr. 
Crane’s partner taking over the Angleton 
yard and Mr. Crane the Almeda business. 
He figures he has pyramided his $4,000 GI 
loan into a net worth of .“well over $100,000,” 
and he now plans to open two additional 
yards. 
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Alsop Column Sounds Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed by the important 
article of the distinguished writers 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop which was 
inserted in the Recorp yesterday by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MappeNn]}. 
The article states facts bluntly and 
clearly. It is a noble effort to sound an 
alarm and awaken the Nation to the in- 
creasing dangers toward which we are 
complacently drifting. Yet because it 
will be unwelcome in the current political 
climate, it will probably go unheeded. 

In some respects the present period 
reminds me of 1940 at which time I had 
joined with other equally worried citi- 
zens in trying to warn the Nation of the 
peril we saw approaching. For the most 
part our warnings fell on deaf ears. Had 
they been heeded the war would have 
been shorter and many lives would have 
been spared. 

Just 14 years ago, on July 16, 1940; I 
made a statewide radio broadcast in 
California along the lines of the Alsop 
article. At that time I was a young 
obscure candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate. Although I knew my chances of 
being elected were slight, I felt it im- 
portant that an effort be made to get 
the facts to the people. In the 1940 
speech I said: 

It should be obvious to everyone by now 
that no one understands the weaknesses of 
democracies better than Adolph Hitler. No 
one understands so well how to take full 
advantage of such weaknesses. No one has 
ever been so successful at sending propa- 
gandists into democracies to aggravate their 
weaknesses; to undermine them from the 
inside while preparing to assault them from 
the outside. 

Totalitarian nations move in unison at the 
command of dictators. The national mind 
is made up when the dictator makes his de- 
cision. Such a decision is final. No one 
dares to question it. No one can even get 
access to enough facts to know whether or 
not the decision is in the national interest. 
Blind obedience is the subjects’ only possible 
course. 

But in a democracy, government can only 
act with the consent of the people. Political 
leaders must wait for public approval of their 
actions no matter how important the time 
element may be. The strong are held back 
by the week. Those who are decisive must 
wait for those who vacillate. Those who have 
vision are delayed by those who cannot see 
ahead. Statesmen are hindered by self-seek- 
ing politicians. We must not close our eyes 
to these shortcomings. Rather we must 
strive to prevent our enemies from taking 
advantage of them. 

It is not pleasant for me to have to tell 
you that I believe the peril to our nation is 
far greater than most of your leaders seem 
inclined to tell you. In my humble judg- 
ment, the United States is stumbling along 
toward a test of strength it is not prepared 
to meet. We are not prepared, either men- 
tally, or physically, and worst of all, we are 
not united. Unless we face the facts soon, 
unless we stop imagining that peace can be 
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achieved by peace planks in political Plat. 
forms, we may pay for our folly in the loss 
of our liberties, and the liberties of oy; 
children—children who have a right to ex. 
pect us to preserve this democracy for them, 
as it was preserved for us. 

Now is the time to realize that although 
the dream of our people is peace, the state 
of the world is war. Only those who are fully 
prepared for war, mentally and physically 
can even hope for peace. Neither fear, nor 
the most fervent desire to avoid the horrors 
of war, can protect us against internationgj 
gangsters, who understand Only the laws of 
overwhelming might. These gangsters, ang 
only these gangsters, will decide whether or 
not we shall have peace. They may give ys 
two choices—submission to their domina. 
tion or war. The weak among us will favor 
submission, the strong will prefer to fight 
for freedom, as did the men who won our 
freedom for us. 

We should be preparing for war now as it 
it were already upon us. If we assume now 
that permanent peace is possible, we will! be 
inclined to prepare ourselves halfheartedly, 
and to make the mistakes of other nonexist. 
ent nations that engaged in such assump. 
tions. * * * 

The isolationists console themselves py 
saying that in a few years we will be pre- 
pared to meet any combination of foes, 
What do they think Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Japan will be doing in those few years? 
Obligingly waiting for us to get ready for 
them? That, my friends, is the kind of 
reasoning that leads to ruin. 

The only way we can be assured of time 
to arm is to send sufficient war material to 
Britain to enable her to hold out while we 
get ready. If Britain can’t hold out—and 
her ability to do so is problematical—where 
does that leave us? It leaves us hemmed in 
on all sides by international bandits, com- 
mitted to a defense of a whole hemisphere, 
but without adequate arms to even defend 
ourselves. 

It leaves us alone, without effective allies, 
alone attempting to hold on to the richest 
lands on the face of the earth. This is the 
dangerous position into which the blind iso- 
lationists would surely plunge us. It is the 
position in which Hitler and his strange pals 
would like to find us. That is why the Com- 
munists and Nazis, both here and abroad, 
applaud every political move of the isola- 
tionists. That is why the subversive forces 
are back of certain of the peace groups that 
preach peace, only to divide us; blind us; 
keep us weak; and prepare us for the same 
slaughter other peoples have suffered. 

Don’t let them blind you, by whatever 
mame they call themselves—isolationists, 
Communists, Nazis, peace councils, some 
sincere, but blind; others sinister and insin- 
cere, but all poison for an America that 
needs to stop its day dreaming and get down 
to earth. We must not permit either dupes 
or foreign agents to turn us against our 
leaders by calling them warmongers. None 
of us wants war. 

Those who accuse the President of want- 
ing war should have their own motives care- 
fully scrutinized. They may be motivated 
by politics, by fear, by weakness, by hatred of 
democracy, or simply blindness—no matter 
what their motives—their program is dan- 
gerous. Think carefully lest you be misled 
by their proposals. 

What is there in Hitler’s history, that 
makes the blind isolationists think Hitler 
and his cohorts will wait for us to arm be- 
fore striking, if Britain is conquered, in short 
order. Hitler’s agents are already busy in 
South America. He has already denounced 
the Monroe Doctrine. Remember there is 
nothing magic about the Monroe Doctrine. 
Our military power is all that can force re- 
spect for it. That is why Hitler hasn’t much 
respect for it now—and has not hesitated to 
say so. Only the British Navy stands between 
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Hitler and this hemisphere. We must rec- 
ige this fact now. By sending war mate- 
rial to the British, we are increasing our 
chances of perpetuating the Monroe Doc- 
trine. By not recognizing this obvious fact 
the isolationists are endeavoring to keep us 
making the same mistakes they have led us 
to make for 20 years. Now is the time to 
stop them. My opponent is a Republican 
and I am a Democrat. But this is not a 
partisan campaign. It is fortunate for Amer- 
ica that the Republicans nominated a man 
like Wendell Willkie who has repudiated the 
jsolationists, and their name calling. 

By accepting Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
Mr. Willkie has refused to give comfort to 
Hitler, and has endeavored to unite us 
against external enemies. Mr. Willkie’s 
stand leaves the isolationists without a 
major candidate willing to endorse their ap- 
pease the dictators program. 


Of course, I was called a warmonger 
and while my predictions were not pop- 
war they soon proved all too true. 
Precious years for proper preparation 
were irretrievably frittered away as dis- 
aster approached. Today, as then, the 
danger to America is real. Today, as 
then, it is not generally appreciated. 

Probably only the President is in a 
position to get the facts across to the 
Nation. I hope he will soon see fit to do 
so. And I hope the Alsops will keep on 
laying it on the line. They are perform- 
ing a great service, 





Cost to Nation’s Taxpayers, by States, of 
Colorado River Storage Project and 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of H. R. 4449 and H. R. 236, it 
would be well for every Member to 
consider carefully the following conclu- 
sions of the National Conference of State 
Taxpayer Executives: 


Cost TO NATION’s TAXPAYERS, BY STATES, OF 
CoLoraDoO River SToraGeE PROJECT AND 
PaRTICIPATING PROJECTS AND FRYINGPAN- 
ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The minority reports of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, contain the following 
statements: 


“REPORT NO, 1774, 83D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION— 
COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND PAR- 
TICIPATING PROJECTS (H. R. 4449) 


“The bill includes a concealed subsidy 
from the Nation’s taxpayers of over $1 billion 
to provide irrigation water for less than 
370,000 acres of land (of which about 240,000 
acres would receive only a supplemental 
water supply)—a gift of over $2,500 per acre 
urigated or $370,000 for each of the 2,700 
farms to be benefited. (The average value 


of the land fully developed is about $150 per 
acre. ) 


“REPORT NO, 1943, 83D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION— 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT (H. R. 236) 


“Under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, the concealed subsidy from the Nation's 


taxpayers would amount to at least $425 
million, and more probably $500 million for 
the major purpose of providing a small sup- 
plemental irrigation supply (one-half acre- 
foot per acre), to be spread on 309,000 acres. 
Using the smaller figure, this would be a sub- 
sidy of $1,375 per acre, or $220,000 per 160- 
acre farm, about 6 times the average value 
of fully developed irrigated land, which is 
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stated to be $225 per acre, or $36,000 per 160- 
acre farm.” 

The cost to each State of the concealed 
subsidy involved in each of these proposed 
projects, in accordance with the percentage 
distribution of the Federal tax burden com- 
puted by Tax Foundation based upon actual 
data for the fiscal year 1953, is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Cost to Nation's taxpayers 





State 
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ae oan Arkansas Combined 
of to project roject projects 
(H. R. 4449) a. R, 236) 
1.15 $11, 500, 000 $5, 750, 000 $17, 250, 000 
5 5, 100, 000 2, 550, 000 7, 650, 000 
. 68 6, 800, 000 3, 400, 000 10, 290, 000 
9. 32 93, 200, 000 46, 600, 000 139, 800, 000 
-91 9, 100, 000 4, 550, 000 13, 650, 000 
1.74 17, 400, 000 8, 700, 000 26, 100, 000 
-37 3, 700, 000 1, 850, 000 5, 550, 000 
1.69 16, 900, 000 8, 450, 000 25, 350, 000 
1.53 15, 300, 000 7, 650, 000 22, 950, 000 
4 3, 400, 000 1, 700, 000 5, 100, 000 
6. 90 69, 000, 000 34, 500, 000 103, 500, 000 
2. 56 25, 600, 000 12, 800, 000 38, 400, 000 
1, 55 15, 500, 000 7, 750, 000 23, 250, 000 
1.31 13, 100, 000 6, 550, 000 19, 650, 000 
1,27 12, 700, 000 6, 350, 000 19, 050, 000 
1.34 13, 400, 000 6, 700, 000 20, 100, 000 
47 4, 700, 000 2, 350, 000 7, 050, 000 
2. 56 25, 600, 000 12, 800, 000 38, 400, 000 
3.19 31, 900, 000 15, 950, 000 47, 850, 000 
4.91 49, 100, 000 24, 550, 000 73, 650, 000 
1.74 17, 400, 000 8, 700, 000 26, 100, 000 
. 65 6, 500, 000 3, 250, 000 9, 750, 000 
2. 50 25, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 37, 500, 000 
-40 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 090 6, 000, 000 
~85 8, 500, 000 4, 250, 000 |. 12, 750, 000 
17 1, 700, 000 850, 000 2, 550, 000 
.30 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
3. 60 36, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 54, 000, 000 
.38 3, 800, 000 1, 900, 000 5, 700, 000 
12.34 123, 400, 000 61, 700, 000 185, 100, 000 
1. 67 16, 700, 000 8, 250, 000 25, 050, 000 
. 30 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
5.90 59, 000, 000 29, 500, 000 88, 500, 000 
1.12 11, 200, 000 5, 600, 000 16, 800, 000 
1.10 11, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 
6.94 69, 400, 000 34, 700, 000 104, 100, 000 
52 5, 200, 000 2, 600, 000 7, 800, 000 
86 8, 600, 000 4, 300, 000 12, 900, 000 
.33 3, 300, 000 1, 650, 000 4, 950, 000 
1.39 13, 900, 000 6, 950, 000 20, 850, 000 
4, 86 48, 600, 000 24, 300, 000 72, 900, 000 
40 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
.19 1, 900, 000 950, 000 2, 850, 000 
1.69 16, 900, 000 8, 450, 000 25, 350, 000 
1.71 17, 100, 000 8, 550, 000 25, 650, 000 
. 89 8,900, 000 4, 450, 000 13, 350, 000 
2. 20 22, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
20 2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
50 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
100.00 | 1,000, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 1, 500, 000, 000 





1 Includes Washington, D, C. 


Hearst Newspaper Asks Action on 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Hearst newspapers have devoted much 
effort to the cause of adequate highways 
to “get America out of the traffic jam.” 
It now appears that this effort, which I 
have been pleased to support, may bear 
fruit provided the administration proves 
willing to substitute action for talk. 
Our highway needs are critical. We 
need action now, this year, not some time 
in the future. I should like to include 
in our Recorp the following editorial 
aa the San Francisco Examiner of 
J 16: 


A Goop UNITED STATEs ROADs PROGRAM AT LAST 

The news that President Eisenhower wants 
to spend an additional $5 billion a year on 
roads for the next 10 years is as surprising as 
it is welcome. 

It is welcome because the sums mentioned 
demonstrate a realistic understanding of the 
job that must be done if our highways are to 
be adequate and a determination to get on 
with the job. 

The program comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise because the administration supported 
a Federal highway bill in this session of Con- 
gress that was obviously inadequate and 
which could have been substantially in- 
creased if the administration so desired. 

The Hearst newspapers, almost daily, 
pointed out the serious flaws in the bill and 
tried until the day the President signed it 
to have it improved. 

Now that the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration has changed, the past can be forgiven 
and forgotten. 

The governors’ conference, to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s remarks were made 
through Vice President Nixon, promptly re- 
iterated its somewhat mouldy stand that the 
Federal Government get out of the highway 
business and let 48 governors take over. 
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They are beating a busted drum in a pa- 
rade in which they are the only marchers. 

The highway situation requires national 
supervision and coordination. The super- 
vision comes with the power to tax and to 
make Federal grants. 

Do away with one and you have done away 
with the other. The fesult would be some- 
thing to make even the governors shudder. 

We will be watching with great interest 
now to see how the President intends to im- 
plement his program and when he intends 
to do it. 

There would not normally be a Federal 
highway bill again until 1956, but, we feel 
certain the President does not intend to wait 
until then. 

We believe that the President now compre- 
hends the scope and urgency of the highway 
program and that he will act with speed and 
enthusiasm. 





No Seating of Red China in U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement registering my approval 
of House Joint Resolution 627, reiterat- 
ing the opposition of the United States 
House of Representatives to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China in 
the United Nations: 

None ror, Is House Score ON ADMISSION OF 

Rep CHINA TO THE U. N, 
to wit: 

Red China thumbed its nose against the 
United Nations when it invaded Korea. 

Red China was indicted as an aggressor. 

It still is. ! 

Far from repenting or making amends the 
Chinese Communists continued their ag- 
gression against another neighbor, Indo- 
china. At the beginning, an effort was made 
to represent this as a revolution within 
Indochina. That pretense has now been 
junked, It is the Chinese Communist 
leaders who will decide the fate of that 
country. 

Aggression, plus aggression, compounded 
by insolence that demands complete sur- 
render by the United Nations. 

Will the British never learn? 

The pattern that led to World War ITI is 
being repeated, but the British and other 
wishful nations, are making the same old 
blunders. 

The rationalizing process is in full swing. 

The bait of trade and the illusion of co- 
existence are being used to gloss over 
realities. 

The U. N. as constituted has no legal or 
military authority to protect the peace. 

Only as it speaks up bravely and resolutely 
for moral principles in the settlement of 
international disputes will it have any 
meaning or prestige. 

When morality is abandoned nothing Is 
left. 

The United Nations will become as lifeless 
as the old League of Nations if it fails to 
take a stand now. 

Appeasement is still appeasement, no mat- 
ter how it is disguised. 

The Communists are amused and are em- 
boldened by this servile weakness on the 
part of once-great nations. 

Cowardly concessions only win Red con- 
tempt. 

If the U. N. gives in now it is gone, 
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There is not much time left to provide 
it with backbone. 

Americans believe in fair play. When the 
chips are down they will, as they have al- 
ways done, speak up unafraid for what is 
right and just. 

They did so last week. 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives by a unanimous vote of those present, 
385 to 0, served notice on the world that 
the American people are completely and 
vigorously opposed to the admission of the 
defiant aggressor, Red China, into the family 
of nations. 

Nothing in my experience as a Congress- 
man gave me a greater thrill than that re- 
sounding rejection of those who think that 
right and wrong are interchangeable, who 
would ape Communism by putting ex- 
pediency above eternal truths. 

The conscience of America spoke in that 
vote. 

It told of a retreat that was over, of a 
counterattack that has just begun. Time 
and again we have made concessions hoping 
that Communist Russia and Communist 
China would learn to mend their ways, so 
that they could be genuinely accepted into 
the family of nations on a basis of mutual 
trust that would never betray the peace. 

That day is done. 

The Red record is one long list of be- 
trayals. 

The time has come when the Reds must 
purge themselves of their aggressions first 
before they can ever hope for admission into 
the society of law-abiding nations. 

The United States, speaking for all who 
believe in liberty and justice, has made a 
clear and irrevocable decision. 

Red China will never be admitted to the 
U. N. until it makes restitution for the 
crimes it has committed against the peace 
of the world. ; 





Establishment of a Steam Generating 
Plant at West Memphis, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
and a resolution: 





JULY 20, 1954. 
Mr. CLIrrorp PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President, 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear MR. PENLAND: I thank you for your 
letter of July 16 enclosing copy of resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, incorporat- 
ing the recommendations of the industrial 
department, for the construction of a steam 
generating plant at West Memphis, Ark. 


Your thoughtfulness in furnishing a copy 
of this resolution is genuinely appreciated, 
being confident that it represents the prac- 
tically unanimous thinking of the people of 
Memphis on the subject. I am greatly con- 
cerned regarding the controversy _ being 
waged, and in that connection there are three 
angles which I feel deserve consideration. 

1. There is no doubt but that if TVA omits 
the charging of interest, taxes and other 
necessary expenses which private enterprise 
must carry to produce electric power, they 
can supply it cheaper than areas not so for- 
tunate. I do not find fault however with 
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our friends from the TVA area for exerting 
every possible effort to secure the Cheapest 
possible power. Their desire in that Matter 
is understandable. 

2. I am sure that while I can certain) 
understand the attitude of our friends and 
neighbors in the TVA area, they can likewise 
understand the position of their neighbors in 
Arkansas who desire the steam plant cop. 
structed at West Memphis. It is a logica 
conclusion that the Government will not 
in the foreseeable future, authorize the con, 
struction and provide funds for the Proposed 
Fulton steam plant, it having been turneq 
down several times. We are now desirous of 
helping ourselves as our neighbors have been 
to help themselves and, when we help our. 
selves in this case, if the Government yjjj 
not authorize the enlargement of TVA, then 
we at the same time help our neighbors, 
There should be no argument or misunder. 
standing on this score. We in Arkansas look 
greatly to Memphis for leadership. It is our 
trade center, and we must and will liye 
together. 


3. The entire Nation is, and should be, tn. 
terested in the expenditure of Federal funds, 
regardless of the use to which they are put, 
We have reached the time when it is most 
important that we have a high degree of 
practical economy, and this being true the 
rest of the Nation also has an interest at 
stake. They do not wish to subsidize power 
for any area. It is my thought that al! we 
now ask is equal treatment, and I believe 
that the rest of the country will be willing, 
and happy, to mete out equal treatment to 
us. This means that we each pay our own 
way. 

It is my hope that the Government will see 
to it that a fair and reasonable contract is 
executed between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Dixon-Yates combine for the 
construction of the steam plant at West 
Memphis to supply our area with additional 
power it needs. I shall never do anything 
detrimental to TVA insofar as its existing 
facilities are concerned. I am not in favor 
of destruction of that organization. A 
tremendous amount of money has been spent 
on it and it is a very great enterprise of 
which I am proud. It has reached maturity, 
and its accomplishments have been made 
possible by the taxpayers of the United States 
for the. benefit of our area. There is a place 
for TVA in the area it now serves, even 
though we may not be willing to continue its 
enlargement, and I hereby pledge opposition 
to anything considered destructive of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as presently con- 
stituted. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Norre.t., 


Memputis CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Memphis, Tenn., July 16, 1954. 
The Honorable W. F. NorREtL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. NorRRew.: We are enclosing a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 16th day of July 1954 in regard 
to the establishment of a steam generating 
plant at West Memphis, Ark. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President. 





RESOLUTION BY THE MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE BOARD OF DrRECTORS IN REGARD 
To ESTABLISHMENT OF STEAM GENERATING 
PLant aT West MEMPHIS, ARK. 

Whereas the details of the existing con- 
troversy as to the location of a steam géll- 
erating plant in’ West Memphis, Ark., have 
been presented to the board of directors of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce by its 
industrial department in the following words, 
Turee HunpRep aND EIGHTY-Five AGAINST, 
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1954 
“To the Board of Directors, Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“The industrial department of the chamber 
of commerce is deeply concerned over the 
existing controversy as to the location of the 
steam generating plant in West Memphis. 

“Jt is concerned, first, over the urgent need 
for the location of such a plant, either at 
Memphis or in the near vicinity, in order that 
Memphis may be assured of adequate power 
supply for its future development. This ap- 
prebension is based upon the statement of 
Major Allen, of the Memphis Light, Gas and 
Water Division, to the board of directors of 
the chamber of commerce, that at the pres- 
ent rate, and without the building of the 
Pulton steam plant, Memphis, would suffer 
a shortage of power in 1957, and that, there- 
fore, every effort should be made upon the 
part of Memphians to aid and assist in bring- 
ing about the construction by TVA of the 
powerplant at Pulton, Tenn. 

“Now it is certain that the Fulton plant 
will not be constructed. Four times the Con- 
gress of the United States has refused TVA 
to appropriate the money necessary to con- 
struct the Fulton plant. Without this plant, 
according to the opinion expressed to your 
poard of directors by Major Allen, Memphis 
will face a power famine in 1957. This must 
not occur. 

“It is the hope and belief of all Memphians 
that Memphis will continue to grow. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in the prepa- 
ration of Presidents Island for industrial 
development. Other industrial sites are 
spotted in various places in our city waiting 
for development. Without power, these de- 
velopments cannot be made. This is the 
primary reason that impels your industrial 
department to favor the construction of the 
West Memphis powerplant, unless its con- 
struction will be detrimental and deleterious 
to the health, life, and prosperity of the 
city of Memphis, which is basically an engi- 
neering problem, 

“We are concerned for a second reason. 
Memphis is vitally interested in the growth 
and development of its trade territory. Any- 
thing that benefits our communities, in turn 
benefits the city of Memphis. The people 
of West Memphis will be greatly benefited by 
the construction of this large plant imme- 
diately adjacent to their splendid city. They 
are vitally interested in this development. 

“We are concerned and interested for a 
third reason, and that is because the building 
of this plant and its operation will be very 
beneficial to the city of Memphis, to West 
Memphis and the surrounding territory. Its 
construction will entail the payment of an 
estimated $21 million for labor and many 
millions more for miaterials. Much of this 
money will find its way into the trade chan- 
nels of Memphis. Its construction will entail 
the employment of 2,500 employees, most of 
whom will come from our midst. When 
completed, its operation will add an annual 
payroll of @ million doliars to Memphis and 
tp West Memphis, 

“One argument that is being used against 
the location of the powerplant in West Mem- 
phis, 8 miles below Memphis, is that the 
smoke from that plant will deposit ashes on 
the city of Memphis. No competent engi- 
neering study has been made yet that affirms 


it. 

“The fact of the business is that the great 
majority of our American cities today, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, and Cleveland, 
all generate their power by coal, and many 
of their powerhouses are in the immediate 
vicinity of the uptown portions of their city. 

“The chamber of commerce is here for the 
purpose of aiding and abetting in the devel- 
opment and growth, especially commercially 
and industrially, of the city of Memphis and 
its surrounding territory. We are fighting 
every day to bring new industries into Mem- 
phis, and yet we are told that in 1957 our 
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efforts must cease unless additional power 
is made available. 

“The industrial department is deeply con- 
cerned over a statement from Washington, 
D. C., made recently by the administration 
to the effect that the Fulton steam plant 
wasn't going to be approved, and if the West 
Memphis plant were not constructed, Mem- 
phis would be out of the picture for any 
additional power unless the city decides to 
build its own steam plant. 

“The industrial department feels that its 
obligation is to promote and encourage all 
things for the good of the entire Midsouth 
area. Any other policy would be’ short- 
sighted upon the part of our community. 

“We believe this project is of such magni- 
tude and public interest that the chamber’s 
board of directors should take a positive 
public stand in the matter. 

“Let us remind you that the smokestacks 
that are detrimental to our city, and to the 
Midsouth, are those that are empty and their 
boilers cold, not the stacks that are in oper- 
ation”; and 

Whereas the matter has been thoroughly 
discussed by this board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
hereby endorse and ratify the statement by 
the said industrial department and accept 
same as the opinion of this board; be it 
further 7 

Resolved, That this board favors the con- 
struction of the present proposed steam 
generating plant in West Memphis, Ark., to 
insure adequate power for future industrial 
development of the city of Memphis and its 
surrounding territory; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
forward copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, members 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, members of the dele- 
gations to the Congress from the States of 
Arkansas and Tennessee, the industrial 
council of the West Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and the public press. 

This 16th day of July 1954. 


Boarp or Directors, MEMPHIS CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

I certify that the foregoing is a correct 
copy of a resolution passed by the hoard of 
directors of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting held in the office of the 
chamber of commerce on this 16th day of 
July 1954. 

CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President. 





Persecution of Church in Ukrainia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the world has been shocked by the nu- 
merous instances of persecution of .the 
church by Communist terrorists in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. We 
have already heard of instances in Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, and other countries. 
Today I wish to call the attention of 
Congress to a resolution of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
bringing to light the inhuman and al- 
most unbelievable acts of terrorism 
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practiced by the Communist authorities 
in Ukrainia and directed toward the 
eradication of churches and other 
Places of worship. 


The resolution follcws: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA ON OCTOBER 11, 
1953 
Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 

Congress Committee of America and the 

people of the United States and throughout 

the world are shocked by reports appearing 
in the press and elsewhere concerning the 
program of the government behind the Iron 

Curtain directed toward the eradication of 

churches and other places of worship, 

brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 

His Eminence, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 

archbishop of Warsaw and Primate of Po- 

land; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion, and persecution have already been 
committed in what is now called the 

Ukrainian Republic of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

and other countries behind the Iron Cur- 

tain against the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church, and other 

churches and persons of religious beliefs; 

and 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas through his efforts constantly to 
uphold and champion the ideals of freedom, 
tolerance, and humanity, His Excellency, 

Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, Metropolitan of 

Halych, has been an inspiration to all man- 

kind; and 


Whereas His Excellency, Archbishop Jo- 


‘seph Slipyj] was unjustly condemned by the 


Soviet Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 
years for his religious teachings and beliefs 
as above stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently in- 
creased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency, Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, for 9 
additional years; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian inter- 
ests in the various peoples of this country 
and their interest in the persecuted clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, should register 
emphatic protest with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics with a request that it 
should cease and desist in its program of 
religious persecution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted 
leaders of the church in other countries: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America be, and he 
hereby is, respectfully petitioned to lodge 
an official protest on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, against the concerted 
attack which long has been and presently 
is being made directly and indirectly by the 
latter governments toward the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church and other hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church, residing in such countries, 
and that the Department of State be, and 
it hereby is, respectfully further petitioned 
to employ its best diplomatic efforts in an 
attempt to persuade said governments to 
desist from any further religious persecu- 
tion, acts of terrorism and confiscation, 
complained of in this resolution, and that 
they further set free His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Slipyj, and other members of 
the clergy, and it is-further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and to each Member of Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States, 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 





H. R. 7840 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear that the leadership, in its desire 
to get home, will bring this session of 
Congress to a close without taking the 
major, overall actions necessary to get 
our economy back on the expansion road. 

There are a number of individual 
measures, however, that it is imperative 
to enact, making necessary adjustments 
in various programs designed to meet 
the realities of rising living costs. 

One of these is H. R. 7840, which lib- 
eralizes the railroad-retirement system 
and makes certain benefit adjustments 
to correct glaring inequities. This bill 
has been reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
is now before the Rules Committee. 

I urge the Rules Committee to act on 
this measure so that we in the House may 
have an opportunity to clear it in time 
for Senate action before Members re- 
turn to their districts. 

The provisions of this bill are neces- 
sary unless we wish beneficiaries of the 
railroad retirement system to continue 
to bear the heavy burden of gross in- 
equities and inadequacies of existing law. 

I include herewith a letter from George 
J. Van Luik, who represents 200 railroad 
employees on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road at Dupo, IIL; Alton & Southern of 
East St. Louis, Ill., and the East St. Louis 
Junction Railroad, as general chairman 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF FIREMEN AND OILERS, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1954. 
Hon. MELVIN Price, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned rep- 
resenting some 200 railroad employees on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad at Dupo, Ill; Alton 
& Southern of East St. Louis; and the East 
St. Louis Junction Railroad, as general chair- 
man of the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, we are taking the liberty 
of communicating with you relative to H. R. 
7840, and as a constituent of yours covered 
by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, the people 
that I have the pleasure to represent in St. 
Clair County, Il., are vitally interested in the 
expanded coverage offered in H. R. 7840, and 
respectfully urge your support for its pas- 
sage. 

The undersigned, of course, is not a resi- 
dent of St. Clair County, Ill. however, as 
previously stated, we represent these em- 
ployed on the various railroads and we know 
that you will support the passage of bill 7840. 

With sincere best wishes and kindest per- 
sonal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 





Gerorcs J. Van Luix. 
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To Improve the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954, * 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
July 17, 1954: 

To have the mill where you work close 
down or move to another part of the coun- 
try is not an unsual experience for New Eng- 
landers. 

Other industries also have slack periods 
when the workers are told to go home and 
wait until they are called back to work. 

To be out of work is bad enough, but to 
have no income of any kind during the layoff 
is worse. 

Unemployment compensation is intended 
to fill that gap in part so that the worker 
who is jobless through no fault of his own 
can provide for himself and his family, and, 
at the same time, help to sustain the demand 
for basic goods and services. 

As it stands now, the unemployment com- 
pensation program varies from State to 


State. Generally speaking, the benefits are’ 


too low, they do not last long enough, and 
they fail to cover all who are out of work. 

The President himself has acknowledged 
these deficiencies. 

He has recommended action to remedy 
these shortcomings. 

Many of us feel, however, that the legis- 
lation he favors does not go far enough. 

We contend that it should cover all jobs. 

That the payments should be increased 
and extended. 

And that States with a heavy burden of 
unemployment should be helped by reinsur- 
ance grants from the Federal unemployment 
account. This will enable them to handle 
critical situations without raising employer 
taxes so far above the levels in other States 
that industries would be forced to migrate. 

No responsible person is predicting a na- 
tional depression. 

By the same token, no one can be blind 
to the fact that there are scattered places 
where the percentage of unemployment is 
critical. 

With total wage and salary payments down 
$12 billion a year the addition of $1 or $2 
billion of purchasing power through in- 
creased unemployment compensation bene- 
fits becomes necessary to prop up industry 
and agriculture. - 

I think that most people will now agree 
that Federal civilian employees should be 
eligible for such benefits. 

As a group, they are subject to the risk of 
unemployment on nearly the same scale as 
nongovernmental, workers in the same type 
of work. The Committee on Ways and 
Means of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives has come to the conclusion that 
these employees are entitled to coverage. 
Cansider these figures. From a wartime 
peak of well over 3% million employees in 
June 1945, Federal employment dropped by 
a million between 1945 and 1946, and dropped 
considerably more in the next few years, lev- 
eling off at about 2 million in June 1950. 
After a new increase due to the Korean con- 
flict, Federal employment again fell off by 
nearly 247,000 between June 1952 and De- 
cember 31, 1953. The decline is continuing, 
as we have reason to know, from the Gov- 
ernment’s mystifying policy of drastic cuts 
in employment throughout New England. 
That this only aggravates our problem is 
apparent to everyone but the authorities in 
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Washington who sometimes make decisions 
that couldn’t be worse. 

The committee believes that the Federa) 
Government should not be in the position of 
providing less favorable conditions of em. 
ployment, than are required of private em. 
ployers. Yet, since Federal employees now 
have no unemployment-insurance protec. 
tion, involuntarily separated Federal em. 
Ployees have been forced to rely upon ac. 
crued annual leave and refunds from their 
retirements accounts while looking for other 
jobs. Not only does this defeat the pur 
of annual leave, but also, in many cases, the 
employee may have no such leave accumula. 
tion at all. Even where leave has been accy. 
mulated, there is evidence that it has been 
inadequate to cover the duration of Federaj 
workers’ unemployment. Moreover, the 
committee believes that withdrawal of an 
employee's retirement-fund accumulation is 
undesirable and a defeat of the purpose of 
the retirement program. 

At long last discrimination again Federaj 
employees will come to an end. 

But what about those workers in private 
industry who are not presently eligible for 
benefits? 

The administration would like to extend 
coverage to employers of 4 or more persons 
instead of the 8 or more standard that pre- 
vails in some States. 

Many Congressmen, including myself, want 
to broaden its scope to include employers 
who have one or more individuals in their 
employ at any time during the taxable year. 

To the worker, unemployment insurance 
is as important if he works for a small em- 
ployer just as much as if he works for an 
employer of thousands. Moreover, it is as 
important to maintain the “purchasing 
power of employees of small firms as of large 
firms 


The Forand bill, as distinguished from 
the administ.ation’s recommendations, goes 
to the heart of the question by providing for 
Federal unemployment compensation stand- 
ards. 

We, who support it, believe that the States, 
if left to themselves, will not reach these 
standards. 

About 40,000 workers a week are being 
dropped from the rolls because their eligi- 
bility has expired. The average payment is 
less than $25 a week, which is hardly enough 
to keep body and soul together. The unem- 
ployed must live off the little savings they 
mray have and then turn to public assistance, 
if they can get it. 

In most States there is no shortage of 
funds. But the States, under pressure to 
compete with all others in holding down 
payments and taxes, don’t want to provide 
adequate benefits. Under these circum- 
stances, competition is harmful. Large re- 
serve funds have been accumulated, reach- 
ing a level of almost $9 billion at the end of 
1953. But only $1 out of each $5 in lost 
wages and salaries, is being replaced by un- 
employment-insurance payments. 

This supercaution is denying benefits to 
the unemployed and is holding back help 
from those communities where unemploy- 
ment is at depression levels. 


Since the program was established in the 
Social Security Act of 1935, benefits have 
failed to keep step with average weekly 
wages. Although wages have tripled since 
1936 payment ceilings for unemployment 
compensation did not even double. 

Here’s the catch. 

Employers, from 1936 to date, have re- 
ceived far more proportionately from un- 
employment-insurance funds in the form of 
tax reductions than workers have received 
in the form of benefit increases. The aver- 
age tax paid by employers now is less than 
half of the level originally projected for 
them when the program was established. 

Legislative doubletalk in the States is 
transforming a program that was intended 
to help the unemployed into a program W 
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help the employers. While the contributions 
of employers have been reduced by over 
one-half, the average weekly payments for 
workers declined relatively from 43 percent 
of average weekly wages in covered em- 
ployment in 1938 to 33 percent in 1953. 
The proportion of workers whose benefits 
were depressed by payment ceilings rose 
from less than one-quarter to over one- 
half of the compensated weeks of total un- 
employment. 

We believe that the maximum primary 
penefit payable under State laws shall be 
not less than 66%, percent of the State's 
average weekly wage. Subject to this maxi- 
mum, each individual’s primary benefit shall 
pe not less than 50 percent of his weekly 
wages. We believe that benefits should be 
payable to all unemployed insured individ- 
uals for @ period of not less than 39 weeks. 
Twenty-two States now have 26 weeks, the 
others less. 

Again, there should be a clear and uni- 
form list of disqualifications, so that no 
State shall default on its obligations to the 
unemployed by disqualifications that appear 
to be based on mere whim rather than on 
plain and understandable regulations. 

Also, there should be reinsurance grants 
to those States that are in financial diffi- 
culty because of high rates of unemploy- 
ment. These grants would have appropri- 
ate safeguards, but no harsh repayment 
strings that would force them to reduce 
rather than raise benefits. 

The proposed Federal unemployment-com- 
pensation standards bill would continue the 
present Federal-State unemployment-com- 
pensation system. It would, however, cor- 
rect inadequacies in the present State laws 
by imposing additional standards which 
States would have to meet as a condition 
of employers getting credit against the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. 

We, in New England, believe in better 
standards. 


To be effective all States must comply. 

We have seen too many of our industries 
taken away from us by other States that 
violate the intent of the unemployment- 
compensation program by evading their re- 
sponsibilities. This form of unfair com- 
petition must stop. It is harmful to the un- 
employed and to the Nation. 


Only by minimum standards, applying to 
all States, can we avoid the sabotage of 
unemployment compensation and industry 
raiding by States that circumvent their ob- 
ligations to the jobless. Any industries they 
attract by this manner will find their ad- 
vantage to be an illusion. 

To repeat, unemployment is governed by 
nationwide economic forces and should be 
dealt with on a nationwide basis. 

The unemployed have first call on our sin- 
cerity and on our pledge to enact construc- 
tive legislation, 
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Public Power Association Against Con- 
cealing Subsidy in Collbran Formula or 
Diverting Interest Component 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is approaching a showdown on recla- 
mation policy. The Fryingpan-Arkansas 
bill is a forerunner of many others and 
has far-reaching implications, In this 
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connection I should like to direct atten- 
tion to two resolutions adopted by the 
American Public Power Association: 


RESOLUTION 8—INTEREST COMPONENT, COLL- 
BRAN FORMULA 


Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, composed of the principal locally 
owned public power systems of the United 
States, has a direct concern in the standard 
of financial operations established for Fed- 
eral power projects, as any public discredit 
resulting from uneconomic Federal power 
policies reflects in a degree upon the locally 
owned public power systems; and 


Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation disapproves the Federal power prac- 
tice of diverting from the Federal Treasury 
the interest component of revenues derived 
from the power investment portion of Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects, and using the 
interest so collected for retirement of capital 
amounts invested in irrigation projects in- 
stead of for paying interest on the resulting 
natonal debt; and 

Whereas the Collbran formula proposed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation indirectly ef- 
fects the same result, by postponing the com- 
mencement of repayment of the irrigation 
investment until the power investment is 
first retired, and is equally unsound; and 

Whereas in the aggregate the sums in- 
volved in diversion of the interest compo- 
nent and Collbran formula would require 
the replacement through added taxes of 
many billions of dollars for the numerous 
reclamation projects now proposed; and 

Whereas this association has been on rec- 
ord since 1946 as not opposing a reasonable 
subsidy to irrigation from power revenues, 
but insists as a matter of principle and sound 
economics that any irrigation subsidy be- 
lieved to be in the public interest should be 
clearly set forth and be specifically recog- 
nized and approved as such in authorization 
of the project by the Congress; and 


Whereas, as stated in this association's 
statement of power policy, total capital costs 
paid from power revenues shall not exceed 
the amount for which a comparable supply 
of power could have been developed had 
irrigation not been one of the purposes of 
the project: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association condemns these practices and 
recommends that they not be employed in 
future Reclamation Bureau projects. This 
recommendation is made in the best inter- 
ests of the American taxpayer, of the public- 
power industry, and of the public it serves. 
Adcption of such a reform would avoid a 
concealed subsidy, the benefits of which go 
to only a limited number of persons at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury. 


RESOLUTION 8 (A)—EXcEssIve SUBSIDIES TO 
RECLAMATION 


Be it resolved, That the American Public 
Power Association is opposed to the increas- 
ing burden which is being placed upon the 
power users in order to subsidize irrigation 
projects. In some projects recently 
by the Bureau of Reclamation the irrigators 
are required to pay less than 15 percent of the 
costs allocated to irrigation, and the power 
users are required to pay more than 85 per- 
cent thereof plus all the costs allocated to 
power. In other cases, the subsidy to be 
exacted from the power users would amount 
to the equivalent of nearly $100,000 for each 
160-acre farm. This practice is not in the 
public interest. 

This association’s declaration of Federal 
power policy states that when irrigation is 
one of the joint purposes of a project, power 
revenues may be used to pay that portion of 
the capital costs properly chargeable to irri- 
gation which is beyond the ability of the irri- 
gators to pay, but that the total capital costs 
to be paid from power revenues shall never 
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exceed the amount for which a comparable 
supply of power could have been developed 
had irrigation not been one of the purposes 
of the project. This formula concedes fair 
and adequate subsidies to irrigation from the 
power users. If a reclamation project is suffi- 
ciently meritorious to justify greater subsi- 
dies, they should be fully disclosed, and paid 
from the General Treasury. 





Adequate Benefits for Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for Old Age Pensions, held at 
Salem Willows, Mass., on Sunday, July 
18, 1954. 

Mr. Charles C. O’Donnell, president of 
this organization, resides in Lynn, 
Mass., and has worked unselfishly at- 
tempting to promote adequate increases 
in our social-security benefits so that 
more security may be available to our 
older citizens. 

The address follows: 


Everybody wants social security. 

From the youngsters starting out on his 
first job to the oldster who has left his last 
jeb behind him, everyone wants some form 
of protection against poverty when the 
working years are over. 

This ferment is at work among all peoples 
and all nations. 

It is no secret that the great majority of 
people have to labor for a living. 

Sometimes they are overpaid, sometimes 
underpaid, and sometimes they receive no 
pay at all. When we think of the wives and 
mothers who are doing the most important 
job of all, building the homelife of Amer- 
ica, we realize that judging a person by his 
income-tax return does not tell the whole 
story. 

Some of the finest contributions to life 
are made by those who receive no dollars- 
and-cents credit for it. 

Therefore no pension system for the aged 
can properly be based on the financial earn- 
ings of a person during his active years. 

If this were the case, saints would receive 
nothing while some shady characters would 
receive far more than they deserve. 

As it stands now the old-age and survivors 
insurance system is undersized and under- 
nourished. 

It must grow up. . 

From this it is but a logical step forward 
to the conclusion that it should be based 
upon national rather than individual earn- 


The total wealth and the total income of 
a nation means the sum of all its parts. 
No one can draw a line and say that on 
one side are the individuals, groups, and 
industries, that built up the United States. 
And on the other side are those who con- 
tributed nothing to our progress. 

All decent people have a stake in America. 

The success of our Nation is due far more 
to those who gave rather than to those who 

t. 
eorhe truly great, like Abraham Lincoln, 
wouldn’t have a chance if we rated people 
simply by their financial assets. 

It is the Nation that is forever indebted 
to Lincoln and to the tens of millions of 
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humble people whose dependable faith and 


In good conscience, therefore, any -work- 
able pension system must apply to all who 
are 65 or over, not just a token or part pen- 
sion but one that will provide for the neces- 
sities of life. 

We have no quarrel with those who believe 
that they are entitled to more because their 
earnings are larger than the average. 

What we are concerned about is a cost- 
of-living pension for all as a foundation, with 
no redtape and no loopholes, where qualify- 
ing age shall be the one and only test of 
eligibility. 

nyone who has watched the workings of 
the old-age assistance program knows that, 
the sooner it is eliminated and its so-called 
beneficiaries absorbed into a national pen- 
sion system where there will be no shame or 
humiliation, the sooner we shall provide real- 
istically and honorably for those who deserve 
peace and comfort in their declining years. 

And the shameful neglect of the aged shall 
be a thing of the past. 

This year the Congress will extend the 
coverage of social security to millions of more 
Americans and will make small increases in 
benefits. 

This is praiseworthy but still only partial. 

It is the step-by-step approach to a prob- 
lem that will only be solved by total cover- 
age for the aged, with full benefits instead 
of percentage benefits and stripped of the 
means test and the case-worker system of 
prying into people’s private affairs. 

The late Senator Taft, who was highly re- 
spected for his common sense and his sin- 
cerity, once engaged in a congressional de- 
bate on the pay-as-you-go formula for s0- 
cial security. He thought we could have a 
universal pension system at a cost not much 
more than the Government is paying under 
the present circumstances. 

When the formula is complex, as under 
the social-security law, hundreds of millions 
of dollars are used up in old-age assistance 
grants and in administrative expenses. 

This could be put to better use by raising 
benefits and widening coverage. 

There is no question in my mind that we 
are edging nearer to the idea of a national 
pension, call it what you will. 

Eventually every person over 65 will be 
covered. 

The issue is, why not now? 

Some people in high places are very cau- 
tious in their approach to the inevitable. 
They are like the people who have to be 
dragged to the dentist's chair only to find 
after it is over that their worst fears were 
only products of their imaginations. 

People who once opposed any form of s0- 
cial insurance are now all for it because 
they recognize its value both to the indi- 
vidual and to the Nation. 

Hard-headed economists who once pooh- 
poohed the idea now speak seriously about 
such security payments in a businesslike 
way. They refer to them as being props to 
industrial activity. When younger people 
are out of work they must cut down on 
their purchases. 

But, when older people who can never 
work again are provided with a pension, they 
are able to keep up their purchases. This 
stimulates demand, thus providing jobs for 
those under 65. 

After this session of Congress, nearly 60 
million Americans will be covered by social 
security. Each person's account is different 
from the next person’s, depending upon his 
wages and how long he has worked. This 
calls for a tremendous amount of bookkeep- 
ing. In other words, too much is eaten up 
by the overhead of administration that 
should be applied to benefits. 

How much better to have a simple pen- 
sion plan that everyone could understand, 
and one that would not be fussing around 
with appeals, with investigators, and with 
bothersome means tests. 
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All Americans who have attained the age 
of 65, have earned the right to a pension of 
$100 a month by virtue of the many years 
they have given to the making of America. 

No one should be discriminated against 
because he has not contributed a few dollars 
into the present OASI setup, because it did 
not exist during the prime of his life, or 
because he had jobs that were not covered 
by social-security legislation, 

Under the present law, some retired couples 
get as much as $127.50 per month who have 
contributed only a total of $81 in their life- 
time to the OASI fund. Is this fair when 
other oldsters can’t get u nickel out of social 
security or have to fall back on old-age 
assistance with all of its humiliation and its 
haggling to get barely cnough for food and 
rent? 

In this day and age, an increase of $5 a 

onth in the minimum payment is hardly 
better than no increase at all. This slow- 
as-molasses improvement is scant help to 
the needy. It fails to meet the problem 
squarely. 

A number of Congressmen, including my- 
self, tried to push the formula up so that 
it would come closer to the goal of $100 a 
month for each and every person over 65. 

We maintain that the Social Security Act 
as it stands is a fraud and a deceit. 

It is not social as long as it fails to cover 
all of our senior citizens. 

It is not security when it gives them only 
crumbs. 

We have spent over $100 billion to save 
other nations from economic disaster, to re- 
store their industries, and to provide their 
citizens with useful employment; and what 
did we receive in return? Ingratitude. 

For a fraction of this sum we could have 
had a $100-a-month Federal pension in oper- 
ation today for the benefit of our own people 
who deserve it above all others. 

Their peace and contentment would be our 
greatest reward. 

And all the younger people would be grate- 
ful, knowing that they, too, would be pro- 
tected in their old age. 

The Massachusetts Society for Old Age 
Pensions is one of the organizations that is 
maintaining constant pressure to break 
through conservative resistance to a univer- 
sal pension for the aged. 

Slowly but surely that drive is succeeding. 

As social security climbs upward and 
spreads outward, it is an admission of the 
fact that only a pension of $100 a month 
for all over 65 will provide a saisfactory 
answer to a problem that concerns every- 
body. 

Your society, campaigning for a single sys- 
tem, is on the right track. 

Your faith and your persistence is bring- 
ing us ever closer to the time when the years 
of retirement will be blessed with freedom 
from want. 

That will be an outstanding victory for 
humanity. 





Recommendations of Greater Alton, Ill., 
Association of Commerce on National 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


Recorb, I include the following memo- 
randum: 


July 20 


Nationwat Arrams COMMITTEE, 
GrReaTeR ALTON ASSOCIATION 
or COMMERcE, 
Alton, IU., July 19, 1954. 
Memorandum to the President of the Uniteq 
States, Members of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and the United States Senate, 


After careful study and investigation, the 
national affairs committee and the board of 
directors, in joint session, wish to convey to 
the President of the United States and Mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate the following recom. 
mendations and observations relative to im. 
portant matters now being discussed in the 
United States Congress: 

1, There should be no increase of the pub. 
lic national debt limit until all avenues of 
economy withir the Federal Government 
have been explored and all wastage of pub. 
lic funds stopped, this includes all depart. 
ments of the Government, including a doy- 
blecheck upon all expenditures being made 
by the Armed Forces. . 

2. The present subsidy program and par. 
ity-price structure in agriculture is failing, 
and, therefore, the Congress should approve 
the flexible-price program suggested by the 
President. No other commercial enterprise 
within the Nation is guaranteed price sup- 
ports or Government subsidy if it continues 
to manufacture more goods than it can sell, 
Our agriculturalists should be told that they 
must apply the same methods of sound busi- 
ness management. to their operations as is 
customary in the regular channels of trade 
within the supply and demand markets of 
the Nation. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
should be very careful in allotting further 
funds for foreign aid and defense build up. 
Nations which accept our largesse should be 
called upon to back up their attitudes by 
strong and firm policies of supporting the 
western alliance. We are in a cold war 
against communism, and our allies who 
claim to be our friends should display their 
coalition with firm commitments against 
further communistic and Russian expansion 
on the world front. 

4. Abuses of the national and State unem- 
ployment-compensation funds are preva- 
lent in every State due to Federal and State 
laxity in enforcement of the rules relative to 
this program. The Federal Government 
should step out of the unemployment-com- 
pensation field and leave this to the States. 
Unemployment-compensation laws should 
be tightened up and not relaxed in favor of 
the workers who take advantage of these 
laws to draw loafers money while the sin- 
cere worker stays on his job. It should also 
be emphasized that the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance is paid for by the employer 
and not the employee. 

5. Before further funds are appropriated 
for public housing ventures such as FHA, 
PHA, slum clearance redevelopment, etc., this 
entire scandalous mess should be given full 
appraisal by the Congress and no funds 
should be further appropriated for this 
agency until its administration has been re- 
vamped and better rules of supervision in- 
stituted. 

6. The Greater Alton Association of Com- 
merce favors a fair and liberal policy toward 
social security in which it protects the in- 
digent and the elder citizens. In the mat- 
ter of old-age security, this association is of 
the opinion that ali citizens should be given 
equal protection regardless of their class of 
employment as any other program is dis- 
criminatory. Coverage should include all at 
the age of 65 and benefits paid regardless of 
other income. 

7. In far too many cases the Government 
is in competition with free, private enter- 
prise and this includes over a hundred fields. 
We heartily endorse any reasonable legis- 
lation that will take the Government out 
of the private-business field and this includes 
the control of PX stores within the armed 
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services, wherein sales should be limited to 
armed services personnel. It must be re- 
membered that the taxes that support all 
forms of government are paid by industry, 
commerce, and employees which make up 
the solid core of our so-called American sys- 
tem of government and economy. Govern- 
ment in business only leads to ultimate so- 
cialism and an oligarchy. 

g. Government-subsidized power plants 
have proven very expensive and being tax 
free have seriously. cut into the private util- 
ity field. We oppose further expansion of 
this type of Government program and also 
oppose the selling of public power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission when this same 
power can be had from free, private enter- 
prise which within itself pays taxes and is an 
important part of our free economy. 

9, We also wish to be on record as oppos- 
ing the so-called quick rate bill which does 
not afford ample opportunity for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate 
the raising of transportation rates. 

These recommendations are respectfully 
submitted for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent and Members of the United States Con- 
gress. Approved Monday, July 19, 1954 by 
the National Affairs Committee and the 
poard of directors of the Greater Alton As- 
sociation of Commerce, Alton, Ill, 

Respectfully submitted 

Pavut J. ROTHACHER, 
President. 
Watrer T. Woopcock, 
Executive Director. 

On motion regularly made by Wardein, 
seconded by Davitz, it was moved that the 
memorandum be approved as read and 
amended. Motion prevailed by 16 yeas and 
3 nays. 





Chicago Tribune and New York Times 
Discuss Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July i, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include newspaper articles con- 
cerning the proposed upper Colorado 
project: y 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 

July 18, 1954] 
GinD FoR FicHt On Co.orapo River PrRosect 
(By Joseph Hearst) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—The current debate 
in Congress over the proposal to permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission to contract with 
a private company for electrical power has 
overshadowed a bitter controversy over an 
alleged billion-dollar water subsidy. 

Opponents of the upper Colorado River 
project, which was voted out by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
13 to 12, and which is now before the Sen- 
ate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation, are 
preparing for a determined fight to prevent 
passage of the measure at this‘session. The 
administration favors passage. 

The project is listed as a billion-dollar 
job, and 9 of the 12 Congressmen who 
voted against reporting it out of committee 
signed a report asserting the bill includes 
& concealed subsidy of 41 billion. 

FIGURES COST TO TAXPAYERS 


They assert this concealed subsidy is to 
Provide irrigation water for less than 370,000 
acres of land—a gift of $2,500 per acre irri- 
gated or $370,000 for each of the 2,700 farms 
to be benefited from the taxpayers. 


The conference of State taxpayers execu- 
tives has issued a statement that on the 
basis of the hidden subsidy the cost to Illi- 
nois taxpayers for the project would be $69 
million, and that the cost to other Chicago- 
land taxpayers would be: Indiana, $25,600,- 
000; Iowa, $15,500,000; Wisconsin, $22,000,- 
000, and Michigan, $49,100,000. 

The engineers joint council made up of 
such organizations as the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Water 
Works Association, and the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, has expressed 
concern that Congress will act on the pro- 
ject before the current Hoover commission 
task force on water and power makes its re- 
port next fall. 


HOOVER PREFERS DELAY ON BILL 


The council has urged the House Rules 
Committee to consider the importance of 
defering action on the bill until the task 
force reports, asserting the recommendations 
of the task force for an overall national 
water and power policy could be seriously 
jeopardized by congressional action now. 

It also‘is reported that representatives of 
Mr. Hoover have passed the word to legisla- 
tive leaders that he is not happy at the pros- 
pect of the project being acted upon in ad- 
vance of the report of his task force. 

A cabinet committee on water resources 
policy, established by President Eisenhower 
last May 26, has been instructed to under- 
take an extensive review of all aspects of 
water resources policy and submit its recom- 
mendations to Mr. Eisenhower not later than 
December 1. Interior Secretary McKay is 
chairman of the committee. McKay favors 
passage now of the Colorado project bill. 

Congressional sources said the fight over 
the project also has political overtones that 
could have a bearing on the fall elections, 
especially in southern California. Republi- 
can M: mbers of Congress from that State are 
concerned. 

Resolutions opposing enactment at this 
time of the legislation have been adopted by 
the Los Angeles City Council, the Los Angeles 
water and power commissioners, the direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, and the Colorado River 
Board of California. 

The Colorado River Board in asking Con- 
gress not to enact the bill, said the project 
would intercept the lower Colorado River 
Basin’s water supply with giant reservoirs at 
Glen Canyon, in Utah and Arizona, Echo 
Park in Colorado and Utah, and Curecanti in 
Colorado, capable of storing several year’s 
flow of the river. 


MIGHT CURTAM. DAM OUTPUT 


Such storage and use of the water, it said, 
could seriously curtail the output of elec- 
trical power at Hoover Dam. The Colo- 
rado River also is an important source of 
water supply for southern California. 

The Senate bi!l was introduced by the Sen- 
ators, Republican and Democrat alike, from 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Utah. Senator WarTxtns, Re- 
publican, of Utah, is chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the bill. 


The charge that the bill contains a hidden 
subsidy of $1 billion is based on the provision 
that repayment on most of the irrigation 
costs would be deferred for about 50 years 
and would be interest free. 


WOULD BE FINANCIAL DAM 


The House committee minority statement 
charged that the Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park Dams are so located that the water 
they store would irrigate no participating 
projects. These dams, it asserted, would be 
built solely to sell power. 

“Even the Interior Department admits that 
for at least 25 years those dams would not 
be needed to store water for river regulation,” 
the report said. 

“The function of these two dams, for that 
period, would be solely to generate power 
for sale, first to pay off the cost of the dams 
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(By Luther A. Huston) 


WasuINcToNn, June 27.—A Senate subcom- 
mittee on irrigation and reclamation is 
scheduled to begin hearings tomorrow on an 
administration measure that, for some Re- 
publicans, poses a political dilemma. 

Under consideration will be Senate bill 
1555, “to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
initial units of the Colorado River storage 
project.” This is a combined power and tirri- 
gation development the initial cost of which 
is estimated at $1 billion. 

President Eisenhower in March approved 
the project and asked Congress to give early 
consideration. He said he firmly believed the 
development to be in the national interest. 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
in several public speeches, has cited the 
project as “the type of development which 
we vigorously support.” 

On the other hand, the proposal has en- 
countered vigorous opposition from powerful 
groups of taxpayers, engineers and conserva- 
tionists and some influential Membérs of 
Congress. It has become un issue in some 
contests in the November elections in which 
the Republicans will be fighting to strength- 
en their control of Congress. 


VITAL VOTES IN THE PICTURE 


The dilemma faced by Republicans in 
these political contests is whether to support 
@ strongly favoréd administration proposal 
or run the risk of losing votes they may need 
to win. This is particularly true in Cali- 
fornia, the source of some of the strongest 
opposition to the project. 

The Colorado River Board of California has 
asked all of the State’s Representatives in 
Congress to oppose the bill. These include 
Senator WiLL1am F, KNowLAND, the majority 
leader, and Senator THomas H. KucHe., who 
is up for reelection in November. 

Reports from California are to the effect 
that Representative Samve. W. Yorry, the 
Democratic senatorial nominee, already is 
citing Republican support of the Colorado 
project as an argument in urging Califor- 
nians not to vote for Senator Kucwe.. The 
election of Senator Kucwen is considered 
vital to Republican hopes for control of the 
Senate. 

Under the Colorado River compact, diver- 
sion rights to water from the river are fixed 
by law. 

California, Arizona, and New Mexico, all of 
them States in the lower basin, now get more 
water than do Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming, 
in the upper basin. Because its greater pop- 
ulation and industrial development, Cali- 
fornia receives the lion’s share. 


THREE BIG DAMS ARE PROPOSED 


The Colorado River storage project is in 
the upper basin. The plan calis for the 
building of three power and storage dams, 
the Glen Canyon near the Arizona-Utah 
border, the Echo Park in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and the Curecanti in 
western Colorado. The dams pould store 
water for irrigation and hydroelectric pur- 


p president Eisenhower is on record that the 
“development will conserve water, enabling 
the region to increase supplies for municipal 
uses, industrial development, and irrigation” 
and develop much-needed electric power. 
Secretary McKay has asserted that such 
projects are an example of “a working part- 
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nership of power and irrigation.” Revenues 
from power in such multipurpose projects, 
he contends, should be used “to pay back 
not only the cost of storage works but also 
help reimburse the cost of irrigation works.” 

President Eisenhower described this policy 
as “the administration's approach to water 
resources development.” 


RIGHTS OF LOWER BASIN CITED 


Groups in California opposed to the up- 
per basin project maintain that it would 
adversely affect recognized rights of the 
lower basin. 

“The proposed legislation,” said a resolu- 
tion adopted early this menth by the Colo- 
rado River Board of California, “includes 
some, and foreshadows other, large trans- 
rmeountain diversion projects in the upper 
basin * * * thereby impairing the quality 
as well as the quantity of water available to 
the lower basin, and to which the lower basin 
is entitled under the Colorado River com- 

act.”” 
. The project was assailed on much broader 
grounds, however, in a minority report of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. This commit- 
tee reported out a companion measure to the 
Senate bill by a vote of 13 to 12. 

The minority report said the bill consti- 
tuted a grossly excessive subsidy. A billion 
dollars’ worth of taxpayers’ money would be 
used, it said, to provide irrigation water for 
less than 370,000 acres of land and was a 
gift of over $2,500 per acre irrigated, or $370,- 
000 for each of the 2,700 farms to be bene- 
fited. 

The bill, according to the minority, also 
would put the Government directly into the 
power business, and the power generated 
would be high-cost power. 

The minority also held that the power 
project would be built in a region abounding 
in coal,-oil shale, and uranium deposits. 
With atomic power just over the horizon, the 
minority questioned whether the competi- 
tive market value of power would remain 
as high as 6 mills in that region for the next 
75 years. 

Nine members of the House committee 
signed the minority report. Among them 
were New ork Representatives Leo W. 
O'BRIEN and James G. Donovan, Democrats, 
and Joun R. Pitii0on, Republican. 


The Tax Foundation, with headquarters in 
New York, has estimated that Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming, the three States that will de- 
rive the most benefit from the project, would 
pay about $15 million of the cost, while New 
York taxpayers would pay more than $123 
million. 


HOOVER AGAINST THE MEASURE 


Among Republicans reported to be dis- 
pleased by the administration measure is 
former President Hoover. He heads a com- 
mission, created by Congress, on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. A task force of this Commission is 
studying public works and reclamation poli- 
cies and procedures. 

Mr. Hoover is represented as feeling that 
the administration should have awaited his 
Commission's report before sponsoring new 
policies and projects. 

The Engineers Joint Council, a New York 
group, representing five large professional so- 
cieties, has urged the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which has the bill, not to report it out 
until the Hoover Commission report has been 
received. 


Sierra C.ius Assarts Dam 


San Francisco, June 27.—Richard M. 
Leonard, president of the Sierra Club, today 
urged conservationists to rally to the defense 
of Dinosaur National Monument on the 
Utah-Colorado border. 

The club's executive director, David R. 
Brower, is in Washington to testify at the 
Senate hearing tomorrow. 
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The Sierra Club contends that the pro- 
posal for a dam in Echo Park constitutes “the 
gravest threat to the National Park System 
since its creation in 1916.” One of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding conservation groups, the 
club is leading the fight to have the dam 
built at some alternate site outside the 
Monument. 

San Francisco’s Hetch Hetchy Reservoir in 
Yosemite National Park was injected into the 
Dinosaur controversy today, as an example, 
Mr. Leonard said, of “what not to put in a 
national park or monument.” 

In a document entitled “Hetch Hetchy— 
Once Is Too Often,” prepared for distribution 
to Members of Congress, the Sierra Club 
warned against repeating the Hetch Hetchy 
mistake in an Echo Park Dam that, accord- 
ing to the club, would flood nearly 100 miles 
of spectacularly scenic river canyons. 





Flexible Versus Rigid Farm Price 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the San- 
ta Rosta (Calif.) Press-Democrat of July 
11, entitled “This Proves Flexible Sup- 
ports Are Needed.” 

The editorial illustrates many of the 
inequities in agricultural production re- 
sulting from rigid farm-price support 
programs, especially in areas such as the 
First Congressional District of Califor- 
nia. 

It is my belief that Ezra Taft Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is doing an 
excellent job in his efforts to straighten 
out the farm program, and I believe that 
the action of the Congress this year will 
assist him greatly in bringing this about. 

Supports during wartime as an in- 
centive for farmers to grow large crops 
without a doubt were necessary. How- 
ever, this program should have been re- 
vised immediately after the demand for 
the same had been passed. I commend 
this editorial to your attention as being 
timely and significant in view of the con- 
gressional action for flexible price sup- 
ports. 

Tus PrROVes FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS ARE NEEDED 

A piece in the paper the other day said_ 
the Federal Crop Reporting Service had an- 
nounced that the 1954 wheat crop would be 
about the same as last year, despite acreage 
restrictions which were intended to prevent 
another terrific surplus. It said favorable 
rains in some sections were increasing yield 
enough to offset losses in the Dust Bow] area. 

It didn’t take a crop expert to predict 
another bumper wheat crop, nor was it neces- 
sary to wait this long. Your Press Democrat 
made such a prediction 3 months before the 
fields were even plowed to receive the seed 
for this year’s crop. All we did was point 
out that the wheat farmers had voted for 
acreage reduction in order to continue to 
receive 90 percent of parity—and that the 
chemical fertilizer business was in for boom 
times because the farmers naturally would 
raise as much wheat as ever, using fewer 
acres to do it. 


Along with this crop-outlook report for 
wheat, a national authority has just reported 


July 20 


on the leading counties in the United States 
in net income per household. Every one ct 
the first 20 are farm counties. Adams 
County, Wash., is in seventh place with an 
average net income of $10,356 per househoig 
Lincoln, Wash., is ninth with $10,200. sher. 
man, Oreg., is 10th with $9,174. Also in the 
first 20 are Stevens, Kans.; Johnson, Kans. 
Gilliam, Oreg.; Seward, Kans.; and Pinney, 
Kans. They all had an average net income 
per household—after income taxes were 
paid—of $8,500 or better. 

These are all wheat-raising counties. 

The average income of a Sonoma Count 
household, after taxes, is $5,139 and this is 
a very rich county, standing above the na. 
tional average. The wheat counties are 
something very special indeed in terms of 
net income after taxes. 

What goes on here? How come the wheat 
counties have an income 62 percent above 
the national average? 

Why, under Federal law, do the rest of us 
subsidize them to raise wheat that we can. 
not consume, or even find room to store? 
The law pretends to control overproduction 
through requiring acreage reduction when 
surpluses result. As the Government's own 
crop forecast proves, this is only a pretense 
since proper fertiljzation permits raising just 
as large a crop on fewer acres. 

Nor is this simply a matter of the rest of 
us subsidizing the wheat men so that they 
can net 62 percent more income than do the 
people who pay the subsidy. 

Here in the Mid-Empire, we then have to 
buy that wheat to feed our poultry at 
subsidized price that guarantees the wheat 
men their phenomenal incomes, then sel! our 
eggs and meat birds on an open competitive 
market. 

And that’s exactly why your Press Demo. 
crat keeps saying that the Eisenhower pro. 
posal for flexible farm price supports, pro. 
tecting against disaster without guaranteeing 
profits and adding to the surplus problem, 
should be made into law and given a test in 
operation. 

It’s also why we recommend that in the 
coming election, men be sent to the Senate 
and House who will support the Eisenhower 
program. 





Investigation?—What the Reece 
Committee Proved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an‘article by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Washington Post of 
July 20, 1954: 

INVESTIGATION ?—WHAT THE REECE COMMITTEE 
PROVED 
This Congress seems to be perpetually 


: having trouble with its investigations. 


The methods of the McCarthy investiga- 
tion have brought bipartisan demands for 
corrective reforms. 

The Mundt committee hearings hurt the 
prestige of the Senate and its investigative 
process. The committee appears to be busy 
finding ways to put off the dread day of issu- 
ing its report. 

And now the Reece comniittee inquiry, 
ostensibly to determine whether the big tax- 
exempt foundations, such as Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Ford, are within the 
terms of their charters and within the law, 
has blown up in its face. 
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The committee, having run out of adverse 
witnesses, is closing down its public hear- 
ings without giving the favorable witnesses 
the public opportunity to reply. 

The committee has spread onto the public 
record the most extravagant accusations, 
with the words “subversion,” “conspiracy,” 
“plot,” and “un-American” being tossed 
about with abandon, and slyly shutting up 
shop without allowing rebuttal from the 
same rostrum, 

Congress would hale a radio station before 
the Federal Communications Commission if 
it refused to give “the other side” equal time 
and equal facilities. 

The “explanation” which Representative 
B. CARROLL REECE, Republican, of Tennessee, 
the committee chairman, gives for adjourn- 
ing the public hearings at the point where 
the foundation witnesses were to testify, is 
that Representative Warne L. Hays, a Dem- 
ocratic committee member from Ohio, en- 
gaged in “obstructionist” tactics. 

Representative Hays’ “obstructionism” 
consisted of an unwillingness to take at face 
value the umproved assertions which came 
from selected witnesses and staff “experts.” 
One witness thought that Pope Pius’ ency- 
clicals were communistically inclined. Hays 
insisted on searching cross-examination and 
this seemed an awful offense to Chairman 
Reece. It was spoiling the whole show and 
he evidently decided that it was riser to end 
the public hearings rather than have their 
emptiness further exposed. 

It is certainly reasonable for the Carnegie 
Corp. to protest, as it did this past week, 
against the unfairness of the Reece commit- 
tee in denying the foundation the right to 
reply publicly before the committee to 
charges made publicly before the committee. 

It would be reasonable for the Ford Foun- 
dation to demand that the Reece committee 
either prove the grave charges of “subver- 
sion” and “un-Americanism” it has publicly 
made against the foundation or publicly 
acknowledge that they are without basis. 

These are understandable exasperations 
when confronted by such tactics but what is 
important is that the philanthropic founda- 
tions have won the substance, if not the 
form, of full exoneration. 

Chairman Reece had a scheme to try to 
show that most of the Nation’s domestic leg- 
islation and most of its foreign policy (from 
Roosevelt through Eisenhower) was a “plot”’ 
and “conspiracy’’ by a little group of educa- 
tors and philanthropists, and the sudden 
dismantling of the public hearings in mid- 
gutter is ample confession: 

That these meat-ax charges were not being 
proved to anybody's satisfaction and that the 
public was quickly on to it. 

That the attempt to show that the founda- 
tions were engaged in “subversion” and “un- 
American propaganda” was falling to the 
ground even before the foundations were in- 
vited to reply. 

That the committee’s technique of broad- 
casting its conclusions before taking any tes- 
timony and then hoping to find some facts to 
justify them had discredited the investiga- 
tion, 

That editorial opinion across the coun- 
try—most of it Republican—was at least 90 
percent critical of the Reece committee and 
that the committee has scurried to cover. 

It would be nice if a majority of the Reece 
committee would modestly acknowledge that 
it has not found evidence to justify its ac- 
cusations and make public amend to the 
loyal Americans it has condemned without 

public hearing. But that may be too much 
to expect. Public opinion has already seen 
through the Reece committee smokescreen, 
and Congress has before it another lesson in 
what happens when it permits irresponsible 
investigators to misuse the power which the 
Congress delegates to them. 
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Present World Situation Confronting the 
United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, |». 
my extension of remarks I enclose a radio 
speech made by me on Sunday, July 11, 
1954, over station WORL in Boston on 
the subject Present World Situation Con- 
fronting the United States: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, the feeling throughout the country is 
growing stronger and stronger that our lead- 
ership in the White House and in the State 
Department is weak, inept, uncertain, and 
confused. 

There is no place where that is sensed 
quicker than in the Halls of Congress. For 
the Members of both branches of the Con- 
gress, representing States and congressional 
districts, are closest to the people. They are 
able to get public opinion at the grass roots. 

Under the Constitution, the responsibility 
of making and carrying out foreign policy is 
vested in the President of the United States. 
When a President shows signs of weakness 
or uncertainty of leadership, Members of 
Congress quickly sense that fact. Under 
such conditions, the Congress is likely to 
undertake leadership in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

It is only when there is a weak President 
that this can or will happen. Even if Con- 
gress is right in its decisions, congressional 
usurpation of the Chief Executive’s constitu- 
tional duties and responsibilitie could be 
harmful. 

For other countries cannot deal with the 
Congress. This is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. Other countries also quickly sense 
and evaluate the situation, and, being un- 
able to negotiate or deal with the legislative 
branch, they will naturally hesitate to deal 
or negotiate with a weak President. 

While it is not too late for this situation 
to be adjusted in its proper constitutional 
light, it will require quick and courageous 
leadership on the part of President Eisen- 
hower to regain and assume his prerogatives 
under the Constitution in the field of foreign 
affairs, otherwise it will be too late. 

As evidence of the fact that the Congress 
has a feeling that the Chief Executive is un- 
certain and confused, I call attention to 
the resolution warning the Communists in 
Guatemala; of the insertion in the mutual 
aid bill of an amendment to the effect that 
aid should be stopped to any nation in 
southeast Asia entering into a nonaggression 
(so-called Locarno) pact with Red China; of 
the desperate but courageous utterances 
made by a prominent Republican Member 
of the Congress that he will resign his po- 
sition of leadership if Red China is admitted 
into the United Nations. 

These are actions in the field of foreign 
affairs started in the Congress. They are 
based on a lack of confidence to date in the 
leadership of the executive branch. 

I have talked with many of my colleagues 
in Congress, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and none of them have any idea of the 
foreign policy in southeast Asia of our coun- 
try under the present administration. 

If Members of Congress have no idea and 
are confused, it is only natural that our peo- 
ple are confused. ‘The people are quick to 


.sense the situation. 


During the past 18 months the world situa- 
tion has worsened considerably for our coun- 
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try. Under President Truman everyone knew 
he made his own decisions, and when he 
made them, he meant them. The world knew 
in President Truman that America had at the 
helm of the ship of state a man of de- 
termination. Under him we had the friend- 
ship of other nations in the free world that 
was strong and united. The Communists 
were not able to make a truce in Korea they 
badly needed and which was made by the 
present administration, and which we now 

Yow was beneficial to the Communists. For 

i alieved them of their commitments in Ko- 
sca and the strain upon them, and enabled 
Red China to give active and effective assist- 
ance to the Communists in Indochina, an 
area of vital interest to us, even far more 
important than Korea. For if the Commu- 
nists get control of all of southeast Asia, our 
military and civilian leaders tell us that all 
of our Far Eastern defenses from Japan to 
Okinawa, to Formosa, to the Philippines, and 
even to Australia and New Zealand, will be 
out-flanked, and in the case of conflict, we 
would have to withdraw some thousands of 
miles to Hawaii, which means to our con- 
tinental defenses. 

We, with our friends, now have complete 
control of the Pacific Ocean, but if com- 
pelled later to withdraw, we lose that con- 
trol which is so important to our whole 
national defense. 

During the past 18 months the strong 
feeling of friendship between our country 
and other non-Communist nations has been 
strained and seriously disturbed. You only 
have to read the newspapers to realize this 
for yourself, and at this time when we are 
reducing our Army from 19 divisions to 17, 
with further reduction contemplated to 
carry out the present administration’s un- 
wise campaign promises. 

We see the present administration trying 
to divert the public’s attention from the 
administration's failures by prominent Re- 
publicans like Vice President Nixon, and 
others, bringing about disunity among our- 
selves by making the ridiculous charge that 
the Democrats—out of office now for 18 
months—are responsible for Indochina and 
southeast Asia. All the Republicans did 
while they were out of office was to blame 
the Democrats, and now that they are in 
office—that is all they are still doing. 

What kind of leadership is that? 

The Democratic Party in Congress, despite 
these unfair and false attacks have been 
supporting President Eisenhower and all of 
his recommendations that have been in the 
best interests of our country. The Demo- 
cratic Party will continue to do so. But the 
responsibility for leadership rests upon the 
Republican Party, as it has control of the 
machinery of Government, and particularly 
in the field of foreign affairs, the President 
of the United States determines our policies, 

A weak, confused, uncertain President, or 
one who fails to protect, assert, and perform 
his constitutional rights and duties in this 
period can bring harmful, if not disastrous 
results to our country and to our people. 
Action—not high-sounding slogans—is the 
kind of leadership we need. 

Such leadership in the White House is 
vitally necessary. Such leadership will re- 
ceive the support of the Democratic Party 
and of our people. It is not too late for such 
leadership to assert itself. If it does not— 
then it will and must necessarily follow that 
the Congress will try and give our country 
the leadership it so badly needs, and this 
involves a calculated risk that would not 
exist in the case of strong leadership on the 
part of the President. 

As an illustration of how the President 
could evidence such leadership, but not con- 
fining myself to the following observations: 
(1) The President could do all he could to 
‘unify our country; (2) he could direct those 
im the executive branch to stop making 
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false charges which produce only disunity 
among our people; (3) he could instruct 
them to stop trying to deceive the people 
by blaming the Democrats for what has hap- 
pened while the Republicans have been in 
power; (4) he could build up our continen- 
tal defenses to save our people and our cities 
against any sneak attack; (5) he could take 
steps to stop the reduction of our Army 
and our Navy and to make America so pow- 
erful and strong that the Kremlin will be 
afraid to attack us. 

For anybody with commonsense knows 
that the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear—and that is military 
strength and power greater than they 
possess. 

The Democratic Party in Congress will 
support such leadership. 

The Democratic Party stands for the 
proposition that a powerful balanced mili- 
tary organization is the best means to as- 
sure “peace through strength.” 

And that is what the American people 
want. 

In the troubled world of today—that is 
what we deserve. 





Drive for Patronage Seeks Added Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include an article written by Jerry 
Kluttz, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald yesterday. 
Mr. Kluttz points out the total disregard 
for the civil-service system by the Re- 
publican administration in its quest for 
patronage at any cost. 

The article follows: 

Tue FeperaL Diary 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
DRIVE FOR PATRONAGE SEEKS ADDED JOBS 


The Eisenhower administration is making - 


a determined effort to assume partisan po- 
litical control over many thousands of Fed- 
eral jobs both in and out of the civil-service 
system. 

The drive for patronage is being directed 
from the White House. 

The Republican National Committee set 
up an elaborate system here to clear people 
down to the precinct level for both Federal 
appointments and promotions. 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Foreign Operations 
and bipartisan agencies that have been more 
or less insulated from political patronage de- 
mands in the past are not excluded from 
the present drive for jobs. 

It is routine—and expected—for the ad- 
ministration in power to exercise political 
control over many jobs outside the civil 
service and other merit systems such as 
those operated by TVA, FBI, etc. 

But the current drive also includes some 
jobs under the civil-service system, jobs 
which are supposed to be free from partisan 
political considerations and to be filled on 
the basis of merit. 

Outside the Post Office Department, where 
politics has been considered for years in ap- 
pointments and promotions to many of its 
jobs, Civil Service and otherwise, the Civil 
Service system in general has been relatively 
free of partisan political influences. 
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A high-ranking official says the present 
Civil Service Commission seems to have 
closed its eyes to the growing influence of 
partisan political considerations on appoint- 
ments to some of the jobs under its merit 
system. 

The patronage drive, now well underway, 
has helped to silence demands on the Eisen- 
hower administration for jobs from GOP 
Members of Congress and from the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

Soon after the Eisenhower administration 
was swept into power, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, as was expected, at- 
tempted to dictate appointments to many 
Federal jobs. 

At first, the Committee had very little 
success. Its officials were told repeatedly 
that this or that job in question was under 
Civil Service or the person in it had either 
permanent civil-service status or veterans’ 
preference rights. 

Gradually, however, a few of the agencies 
began to clear appointments, including 
those for some civil-service jobs, with the 
Committee. This was done through a top- 
level appointee in the agency whose job is 
to check the political angle on appointments 
and promotions. 

A notable example of political operation 
along this line is Harold Stassen’s Foreign 
Operations Agency, where even stenog- 
raphers and clerks have been required to 
produce the “proper political clearance.” 
No appointment or promotion can be finally 
approved in the agency unless it has the 
approval of the lady there who is Stassen’s 
liaison with the administration’s political 
arm. 

Other agencies, however, continue to make 
appointments and promotions within the 
civil-service process and they did not clear 
them in advance with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Somewhere along the line came a recent 
showdown at the White House and the deci- 
sion there was apparently cast with the 
patronage forces. 

In recent weeks agency heads have received 
“confidential: not for publication” letters on 
White House stationery, in which they were 
directed to clear certain of their jobs with 
the committee before making appointments 
to them. 

Strangely, the letters were not signed. 
Only a small supply was printed. Reported- 
ly, they were delivered by hand to some 
agency heads for their information only. 
Precautions were taken to keep copies from 
the public eye. 

However, it is reported on excellent au- 
thority that many agency heads have been 
instructed either by letter or orally to clear 
appointments to these jobs with the Repub- 
lican National Committee: 

Jobs in grade 14 ($9,600 starting salary) 
and upward, irrespective of whether they 
are in or out of the civil-service system. 

So-called 303 jobs, positions under civil 
service, but which the CSC cannot fill with 
sufficient qualified eligibles. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to hire people 
on the open market for them. The agen- 
cies, however, are supposed to require ap- 
pointees to meet minimum civil-service 
standards for the jobs, to following veterans’ 
preference, etc. 

Jobs, such as attorneys and others, out- 
side the civil-service system. 


Even though the White House directive 
on jobs was unsigned, officials assume it 
came from the office of Sherman Adams, the 
assistant to the President. Adams’ assistant 
on patronage matters is Charles F. Willis, 
Jr., and he is the contact man with the 
national committee and most agency officials. 

Despite the directive, several agency heads 
whose jobs are under civil service are said 
not to have cooperated to the point desired 
by the patronage forces. 
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One top-rank official, an Eisenhower ap. 
pointee, is said to have threatened to resign 
with a blast at the patronage drive. 

Meantime, CSC, the agency charged with 
strengthening the merit system, is compiling 
details on many thousands of non-civil-sery. 
ice jobs which will be turned over to the 
pationage forces. 





Mrs. Kee Earns Praise as First 


Congresswoman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, of 
kind and gentle disposition, but uble, 
firm, strong of character, as well as cou- 
rageous, sincere and loyal, was our late 
colleague, and friend, John Kee, of West 
Virginia. During his service in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, during 
which he was chairman of the a))-im- 
portant Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
John Kee left his favorable imprint on 
the pages of our history. He served his 
people and his country with ability, 
courage, and distinction. 

Upon his death, some 3 years ago, the 
people of his district elected as his suc- 
cessor, the lady who had been his in- 
spiration, his wife, the gentlewoman 
from West Virginia, Mrs. ELIasBetn Ker. 

During her period of service Mrs. Kerr 
has made an outstanding record; she 
enjoys the respect and confidence of all 
of her colleagues. As one of the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I can definitely state that 
the Democratic leadership has complete 
confidence in Mrs. Kee. She richly de- 
serves such respect and confidence be- 
cause she has earned it by her hard work, 
by her devotion to her people, and to her 
duties, and by her loyalty and devotion 
for the progressive principles and poli- 
cies the Democratic Party stands for. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, Mrs. Kee is one of the 
best friends the veterans have in the 
Congress. 

In 1954, Mrs. Kee received a splendid 
vote of confidence from the people of 
her district, being reelected for her first 
regular term by an overwhelming vote. 

I am confident the people of her dis- 
trict, in recognition of her high char- 
acter of public service, will reelect her 
by an overwhelming vote next November. 

The character of service Congress- 
woman Kee has rendered, with the con- 
fidence the Democratic leadership has 


in her, which includes the Democratic 


members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which members consitute the 
Democratic Committee on Committees, 
means that with her reelection next fall, 
she will be eligible for assignment to 4 
committee of great prominence in aD- 
other important field of legislative 
action. 

Mrs. Kee is a worthy successor, in her 
oe right, of her late distinguished hus- 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include 
in my remarks a splendid and deserving 
article about our distinguished colleague, 
the gentlewoman from West Virginia, 
written by Syd Barksdale, and appearing 
in the July 17, 1954, issue of the Sunset 
News, Bluefield, W. Va.: 

Mas. Kee EARNS PRAISE AS FIRST 
CONGRESSWOMAN 
(By Syd Barksdale) 

Three years ago in a special election on a 
hot July 17, 1951, Mrs. Exmasern Kee, of 
Bluefield, was elected to Congress to suc- 
ceed her late husband. She was the first 
woman ever elected to Congress from West 
Virginia. 

Representative John Kee, dean of the West 
Virginia congressional delegation and chair- 
man of the vital House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, had collapsed and died while 
presiding over @ meeting of his committee 
in the United States Capitol. In the wake 
of his death the special election had been 
called, and Mrs. Keg, who had been his highly 
able administrative assistant in Washington, 
had been overwhelmingly nominated by the 
Democrats in the Fifth District and decisively 
elected. 

It was a significant day, for never before 
had West Virginia sent a woman to the House 
of Representatives. Would she make good? 
And particularly was the question asked in 
view of the distinguished record made by 
John Kee, who had served for 20 years on 
the Hill and established himself as one of 
America’s recognized authorities on foreign 
affairs. 

She made good all right, so definitely good 
that constituents in the district and col- 
leagues in Washington alike, gaging her by 
the all-important criterion of service to her 
district, rank her with the top echelon of 
House Members. For her it has been a busy 
and productive 3 years. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Today, the anniversary of ELrzapetH Kee’s 
first election, finds her in the midst.of her 
third election campaign. She was nominated 
first by convention and then won the special 
election of 1951. She stood then for the 
fall term in 1952, winning handily in the 
primary, and in the general election piled up 
a majority of 36,000 over her Republican op- 
ponent, @ majority greater than any of her 
male colleagues from West Virginia was able 
to gain. 

Now she is up for renomination in the 
Democratic primary on August 3, seeking 
election this time, not as the untested can- 
didate of a short 3 years ago but as a sea- 
soned and successful campaigner and as a 
respected Member of the United States Con- 
gress. There is little doubt that she will 
be renominated and reelected. Indeed, pre- 
dictions are that, percentagewise, her vote 
will be the most decisive she has yet received. 

There are reasons and good ones why this 
should be so: First and most important is 
the fact that Mrs. Kee serves her district 
with efficiency and tireless energy. She 
knows her constituents and they know her, 
and she puts their interests above faction- 
alism in her own party and above political 
partisanship. She is a thoroughgoing 
Democrat, make no mistake, but she has 
done as much for Republicans in her dis- 
trict as for members of her own party. De- 
Spite election battles, she has never been 
petty nor vindicative. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION 

Visit her office in Bluefield or in Wash- 
ington and you will realize the personal 
attention she gives the problems of her dis- 
trict. She’s on the job early and late, and 
if there is any person who has learned her 
way around, that person is E.maspetH Kee. 
She knows and understands her district and 
she knows and understands Washington. 

She makes a speech on the floor when the 
Occasion demands it, but she is not a head- 
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line hunter nor a spotlight seeker. Rather 
she works quietly, and often behind the 
scenes, out of the glare of the publicity 
which so many Members of Congress court. 

Consider, for example, her little-publi- 
cized work on the important House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. She is an au- 
thority on the subject. She has made it her 
business to learn about veterans’ problems, 
and her file of successfully handled vet- 
erans’ cases is thick. She has consistently 
worked for and supported legislation favor- 
able to the men and women who have served 
their country in time of war. 

Her own son, James Kee, now her admin- 
istrative assistant, is a veteran of World 
War II and an active leader in the American 
Legion in the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Kee is a member of the special sub- 
committee of the House named to study 
veterans’ hospitals, and she has personally 
visited many of them. Hers has always 
been the humanitarian rather than the 
strictly dollars-and-cents approach to the 
matter of Government responsibility in this 
field. 

FIGHT FOR COAL 


Consider another facet of her activity— 
her long fight in behalf of the coal indus- 
try’s effort to curb the imports of foreign 
residual oil. Operators and union officials 
both will tell you that Congresswoman Kee 
has been a prime mover in the battle, a 
vocal and effective champion of coal both on 
and off the floor of Congress. 

Consider again her effective work on such 
problems of her district as the Bluefield Post 
Office and the Mercer County Airport. Only 
a few days ago the bill providing for private 
capital construction of new Federal build- 
ings, the measure to which she has devoted 
so much time in the past 3 years, was finally 
approved, clearing the way for a new post 
cffice here and in other cities. And as for 
the new airport, it is a going concern if we 
ever had one, thanks in no small measure to 
her persistent efforts. 


MANY MORE 


These projects, of course, are only a few of 
those to which Mrs. Kee has given and is 
giving time and talent. There are many 
more—the current effort to establish the 
Bluestone watershed, for instance—and the 
almost endless personal problems of her con- 
stituents in their dealings with the Gov- 
ernment. All are part of the big job of being 
a good Representative. 

Mrs. Kee is 1 of only 12 women in Con- 
gress—1 in the Senate and 11 in the House. 
Her long years of experience in Congress- 
man Kee’s office fitted her exceptionally well 
for the arduous tasks she has undertaken 
since his death. The manner in which she 
has earned commendation in her own right 
indicates her ability. 

On this subject of women in Congress this 
is what Mrs. Kee herself has to say: 

“A few years ago the emphasis on a woman 
Member was the fact that she was a woman. 
The emphasis now is on whether she is doing 
her job whether she can do her job well.” 

In our book, the Fifth District Congress- 
woman can and does do her job well. Her 
3 years of solid service has proved it. 





Opposition to Partnership Program in 
Development of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


A5211 


the Appendix of the REcorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Union County 
Pomona Grange, in opposition to the so- 
called partnership plan of the Eisen- 
hower administration with respect to 
the development of power. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


UNION CoUNTY PoMoNA GRANGE, 

La Grande, Oreg. 
Whereas the program of the Government 
building the multiple purpose dams and sell- 
ing power to all users has worked out ex- 
ceedingly well. They are ahead in their 
payments as well as receiving millions of 
— from income taxes: Now, therefore, 

it 
Resolved, That Union County Pomona 
Grange in regular session this 26th day of 
June 1954, go on record opposing any part- 
nership program of our dams that does not 
preserve our postage stamp rate, the prefer- 
ence and priority clause, and all of our State 
water rights under our State Hydroelectric 
Act. 
HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. Bates, Secretary. 





A Date With a Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, weekly publishes an arti- 
cle in various newspapers of the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
of last Sunday, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and entitled “A 
Date With a Tree,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Spmes or THE Spirit 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. 8S. 
Senate) 

A DATE WITH A TREE 


In the shady expanses of the grounds sur- 
rounding the National Capitol are many 
noble trees, Most of them are tagged with 
their botanical designations. But tags do 
not explain the spell of a tree. 

A glorious American elim proudly lifts its 
leafy, lofty branches and spreads its benign 
shade in close proximity to the famous white 
dome which, shining like alabaster in the 
darkness, is an inspiring symbol of America 
at its best. ‘There are a number of such 
lordly trees standing sentinel near the Na- 
tion’s legislative halls, which remind us of 
the phrase of the poet Keats, who always 
was awed by tall oaks: “Those green-robed 
senators of majestic woods.” 

Recently, a nationally known legislator, 
breaking away for a while from the relentless 
grind of office, committee room and forum 
was seen walking across the grassy knoll to 
the sylvan spot where this majestic elm holds 
kingly sway, its verdant robes flowing with 
regal and sacred grace. 

Said the Senator whose form we have just 
glimpsed, to a colleague he chanced to meet, 
“I’m turning aside long enough to pay my 
respects to yonder magnificent elm.” “You 
mean,” said the other in evident approval, 
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“you are about to call on a tree.” And why 
not? Trees have been the intimates and the 
inspiration of some of the tallest among the 
sons of men. 

There are voices in trees, but they never 
shout; they wait to be called upon before 
they speak. Trees are friends who respect 
our moods. But if they are to be won, they 
must be wooed. Then it is that “the com- 
municative trees begin to persuade us to live 
with them in pensive meditation and quit 
our lives of solemn trifies.” But their con- 
fidence may be earned only by one who, in 
spite of crowded schedules, still finds time 
for a date with a tree. 

Thoreau, the hermit of Walden Pond, who, 
by example, undertook to show his genera- 
tion how many energy- and time-devouring 
things men and women could get along 
without, once excused himself from a per- 
sistent visitor by explaining that he must 
needs go to keep an engagement that he had 
with a tree. The biggest and busiest of men 
never have felt that they had to apologize for 
keeping a tryst with a tree. 

Ruskin once wrote, “No man can be far 
wrong in temper of mind or way of life who 
really loves trees.” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
often left his home to trudge many miles, 
always carrying his measuring tape along so 
that he might take the girth of some great 
tree of which he became enamored. Fre- 
quently the genial autocrat of the breakfast 
table had a date with a certain grand old oak 
at Beverly, Mass., which he never approached 
without a bow and a genufiection. Of that 
tree he said to the friend upon whose land 
it stood: “Ah, John, you think you own that 
tree. But you don’t. It owns you.” 

To the author of one of the most widely 
read novels a date with a certain tree was al- 
ways a signal to exercise his own highest lit- 
erary faculties. This is indicated as he rem- 
inisces: “The greater part of my work has 
been done at hime, my favorite writing place 
being in the garden, beneath an old beech 
tree. Often when its thick foliage has pro- 
tected me with its cooling shadow it has been 
the only witness of my mental struggles.” 

But often an engagement with a tree does 
not mean that one, like a galley slave, is to 
bend in mental toil. It rather beckons to 
an escape as to an oasis from the clutching 
claims of the dusty road. James Russell 
Lowell, who once said he cared more for his 
trees than his books, advises that every man 
should sometimes retreat into the heart of 
the woods and closet himself in the rusling 
privacy of leaves, so that there one may find 
a peaceful pleasure, respite from nagging ne- 
cessities, throwing the pack of pestering 
plagues which pursue off his scent by taking 
to the many-scented woods. Wordsworth 
has suggested in deathless phrases what en- 
richment may come to the spirit as recom- 
pense for a date with trees, when he wrote: 


“One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


An outstanding essayist on whose rhythmic 
pages words are set to music, and who is 
remembered by those who were privileged to 
know him as a courtly, cultured, knightly 
personality, passionately loved trees. He be- 
lieved that a tree comes nearer to having a 
soul than any other creation in the vegetable 
kingdom. That reverent adoration for trees 
is mirrored in this sentence of his: “Many a 
village owns the tranquil lordship of one 
supreme tree, to which all visitors are ex- 
pected to make pilgrimage and pay reverent 
court. And the pride of many a rural neigh- 
borhood centers in one gigantic elm which, 
like the old cathedral builders, has levied 
contributions on every side for a century to 
rear its huge temple, spreading its wide- 
arching branches in a span of a hundred 
feet as if ambitious, like Michelangelo, to 
hang the Pantheon in air.” 
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No wonder in the history of worship we 
find that groves were the first temples. And 
how trees have figured in the great Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Moses, whose colossal 
form seems to bestride those early centuries, 
had an engagement with a tree which, for 
him, proved a vital factor in his destiny and 
that of the horde of slaves he freed. He 
turned aside to see and listen as a bush 
burned and was not consumed. At that tree 
the awesome commission of the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob was put into his 
hands. 

And does not the psalmist liken a man 
who delights in the law of the Lord to a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, which 
bringeth forth fruit in its season, and declare 
that the righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree and grow like a cedar in Lebanon? The 
great, glowing invitation of the New Testa- 
ment is for sin-smitten human souls to shel- 
ter under the Tree of Life whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. 

At the very heart of Christianity is the 
breathless good news of that One “who His 
own Self bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree.” Shall we say it with a reverence 
that bows the head and bends the knee, the 
inevitable engagement of the Man of Galilee 
with that tree is the supreme event of human 
history? 

Sidney Lanier, in one of the most tender 
and devout poems in all literature, lifts trees 
to the high altar of the soul, in his “Ballad 
of Trees and the Master”’—with its two 
poignant pictures, Into the Woods, and Out 
of the Woods. With what delicate pathos he 
whispers that “the olives they were not blind 
to Him,” that “the little gray leaves were 
kind to Him” and “the thorn-tree had a mind 
to Him” in the ordeal of the dark garden. 
Then, after that agony under the trees— 


Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
"Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 

When out of the woods He came. 





Senator Langer’s Battle on Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
column written by Robert S. Allen en- 
titled “GOP Senator Lancer Takes Bat- 
tle on Power Direct to Farm People,” 
published in the July 1954 issue of the 
Wyoming Rural Electric News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Senator LANGER TaKes BATTLE ON 

Power Direct To Farm PECPLE 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

Wasnincron, June 1954.—Don’t be sur- 
prised if you find a letter from Senator Wu.- 
LIAM Lancer, chairman of the powerful Judi- 
ciary Committee, in your mailbox. 

It will be a scorching attack on the admin- 
istration’s proutility power policy and how 
it is adversely affecting you. 

The North Dakota Republican has broken 
with the administration on this vital issue 
and is carrying his fight directly to the 
4 million electric co-op members of the 
country. 


July 20 


He will bluntly urge them to make thei; 
views felt in the fall elections. 

LaNncer’s extraordinary action is the out. 
growth of a concerted attempt by the Re. 
publican leaders of the Senate to block his 
plan for a sweeping investigation of the 
administration’s power policy. The Gop 
chiefs have adamantly refused to give the 
militant Republican liberal the $75,000 he 
requested for the probe and have done 
everything in their power to obstruct his 
exposé of the private utilities’ control of the 
administration’s power policy. 

WASHINGTON FEEDLINE 

Lancer is fighting back without letup. 

One of his counterblasts is a blistering 
report on the administration’s record op 
the power issue. Consisting chiefly of state. 
ments of rural-electric co-op Officials who 
have testified before LANcER’s Subcommittee 
on Monopoly, the report charges that the 
administration’s power policy is fostering 
private monopoly. 

Specifically, the electric co-op authorities 
assert— 

That Interior Secretary McKay has refused 
to honor contracts between the Government 
and cooperatives. This highhanded action 
has placed these co-ops in a serious finan- 
cial condition. 

Less Federal power is being made available 
to farmer co-ops and at higher rates than 
previously. 

Interior Department officials, while refus- 
ing additional power to co-ops, have pres- 
sured them to purchase from private utili. 
ties at higher rates. 

Lancer, whose subcommittee hearing: 
have been overshadowed by the sensational 
Army-McCarthy brawl, intends to put his 
power report in the hands of every rural- 
electric system member. 

He will do this in a personal letter, and 
he has asked co-op officials to furnish him 
with membership lists so he can send each 
farmer a copy of the revealing hearings of 
his subcommittee. 

The magnitude of this undertaking is not 
daunting the veteran North Dakota legisla- 
tor. When told by one official that there 
are 250,000 rural-electric users in the South- 
west alone, LANGER replied: 

“The more there are, the better I like it. 
My purpose is to inform these people about 
just what is happening on power and why 
their rates are being increased. And I am 
doing that so they may vote accordingly at 
the fall election.” 


THE RECORD 


One of the most scathing portions of this 
record was submitted by Truman Green, 
manager of the Central Electric Power Co- 
operative, Jefferson City, Mo.,-a federated 
generating co-op. He charged Interior Sec- 
retary McKay with deliberately repudiating 
a Government contract and refusing to pay 
$750,000 owed CEPC, despite a court order 
to do that. 

MORE EVIDENCE 


The private-monoply charge was flatly lev- 
eled by Julius Helm, executive manager of 
Missouri State Rural Electric Association. 





Michael L. Benedum’s Own Birth Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of July 16 
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gives Michael L. Benedum’s own birth- 


day story. 

Mr. Benedum, the great oil wildcatter 
of our country, and a fine American, 
cives @ wonderful résumé of almost a 
century of world progress which should 
be read with profit by every citizen of our 


country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story and the editorial notes thereon be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
and notes were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

BenepuM, 85, WriTres Own BirtHpay Storr 
(By Michael L. Benedum) 


(Evrror’s Nore.—For years and years, the 
Sun-Telegraph staff writers and editors have 
written a birthday story for Michael L. 
Benedum, multimillionaire oil wildcatter, 
political sage, philanthropist, and humani- 
tarian. Today is his 85th birthday. He is 
physically well, spiritually happy, in full 
possession of all his remarkable powers. To- 
day we felt turnabout is fair play, and asked 
Mr, Benedum to write his own birthday 
story. Here it is.) 

The calendar says that I am 85 years old 
today. But the calendar, I have learned by 
experience, is @ mighty poor yardstick by 
which to gage the span of a life. It deals 
only with days, months, and years which are 
calculated by the movements of the sun and 
the moon, Twenty-four hours is a day re- 
gardless of what that day brings forth. 

To my way of thinking, time can be meas- 
ured accurately only in terms of events and 
human progress. By that standard, I have 
already lived longer than Methusaleh. When 
that Biblical character died at the ripe old 
age of 969, conditions were as primitive as 
they were on the day he was born. I doubt 
if he was ever 50 miles from his birthplace. 
As far as he was concerned, time stood 
still throughout the nine centuries of his 
existence. 

When I think of the advance of mankind 
since my birth in 1869, the 85-year period 
takes on the aspect of an entire epoch in our 
civilization. Within my life cycle time and 
distance have been Virtually wiped out; 
drudgery and boredom have been lifted from 
the backs of the people; and atomic power 
now involves the possibility of new dimen- 
sions unconceived even by the Einsteins. 
I believe there has been more progress with- 
in the period of my life than in all the 6,000 
years of previously recorded human history. 

Whether or not I have lived longer than 
Methusaleh, I certainly would rather have 
had my 85 years in the most exciting and 
dynamic period of all time than to have 
lived Methusaleh’s span when all days were 
alike, 

The other day I flew from Pittsburgh to 
my old hometown of Bridgeport, W. Va. 
The distance by road is 115 miles; by air pos- 
sibly 90 miles. The flight was made in 25 
minutes. 

(EprToR’s NOTE.—He owns a private “flying 
Office,’’) 

As a boy I remember that my father 
thought he had established some kind of a 
speed record when he made the same trip 
in 3 days. 

As I dictate these lines in an office that is 
brilliantly and immediately illuminated by 
the flick of a switch, it is hard for me to 
realize that it was I, and not some figment of 
my imagination, who, as a boy, helped my 
mcther make the tallow candles that were 
our only source of light. Later came the oil 
lamp, which seems antique to us now, but 
we then regarded it as a great forward stride. 
Next I saw the gaslight. I had attained 
manhood before the incandescent bulb be- 
came a reality. 
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In my youth, the oxcart and the stage- 
coach were the principal methods of local 
and long distance transportation in the 
country areas of West Virginia. The tele- 
phone was unknown and the telegraph was 
stil a novelty that served only the metro- 
politan centers. Water and sanitation serv- 
ices were so ancient that in the light of 
what we now know it seems a miracle that 
our community was not decimated by epi- 
demics of typhoid and other similar diseases. 

Among the only medicines known to our 
country doctor were calomel, quinine, and 
laudanum. Surgery was in its infancy. The 
only source of information was a weekly 
newspaper. The only fountain of knowl- 
edge for the children was a 1-room school, 

We have made tremendous advances since 
those days. I have lived to see the sound 
barrier broken by the jet airplane. I have 
lived to see television and radio, atomic pow- 
er, and other wonders of the 20th century. 
But when I look on the other side of the 
ledger I find there are some debits. The law 
of compensation has not been repealed or 
amended. While gaining some things, we 
have lost others, some of them priceless. 

I am aware that with the coming of the 
industrial age, life has become complex and 
that we cannot, and should not, try to live 
by the standards that existed in my boy- 
hood, but I do believe that there is still a 
place and a crying need for the self-reliance, 
neighborliness, and the willingness to work, 
save, and sacrifice that characterized the 
people of our community. 

As to my views of the future, it is my 
opinion that the years of my life, while 
exciting by all previous standards of com- 
parison, will seem tame indeed as compared 
to those that lie ahead. It is my belief that 
we have merely scratched the surface in our 
advance of the last 85 years. 

The Creator has provided the elements for 
many other wonders and beneficences for 
His children, and He has provided the men 
and women who will come along and take 
positions of leadership in science, industry, 
and government, in the development of those 
elements. 

This is the challenge which confronts the 
oncoming generation. I have every confi- 
dence that the young people of today will 
meet these responsibilities of tomorrow in 
keeping with the highest traditions of our 
country. My only suggestion to them is that 
as they conquer new horizons in the lab- 
oratory and in industry, they be ever mindful 
that material gains are empty unless ac- 
companied by a corresponding enlargement 
of their spiritual world. 





Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor at its convention on June 21 to 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas we believe the farmer is entitled 
to a fair return for his labor and his invest- 
ment, and should not be a victim of depressed 
prices; and 
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Whereas the Federal Government has rec- 
ognized its responsibility in this field by 
price supports on several commodities; and 

Whereas the practice has been for the Gov- 
ernment to buy and store, thus creating an 
artificial scarcity, to maintain the price 
whenever a supported commodity falls below 
the percentage of parity fixed by law; and 

Whereas now due to this practice storage 
and spoilage have become acute problems 
for our Government; while at the same time 
half of the world and some of our own people 
are undernourished: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor a system of price 
supports that would guarantee a fair return 
to the producer and still allow the product 
to find its own price level in the world 
market—the Government to make up the 
difference to the producer between a fair 
price and the market price, similar to the 
system now applied to wool; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we are opposed to dumping 
American products abroad at a cheaper price 
than is available to the American consumer; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable George 
B. Aiken, chairman of the Senate Agricul. 
ture and Forestry Committee, the Honor- 
able Clifford B. Hope, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and the Oregon dele- 
gation in Congress. 





The Milk Orders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Milk Orders,” written by Al- 
fred D. Stedman, and published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MILK ORDERS 
(By Alfred D. Stedman, from a talk before 
the Minnesota Farm Managers’ Association 

at Winona, June 24, 1954) 

Not just the one kind of Federal dairy 
price supports that has been nationally pub- 
licized, but two kinds are complicating the 
outlook of Midwest dairying. 

Until April 1, the nationally publicized 
kind had supported prices of factory dairy 
products at 90 percent of parity. On that 
date, Secretary Benson reduced the support 
level to 75 percent. 

The 15-percent cut looked drastic, and it 
was. But so was the situation, with more 
than a billion pounds of dairy products on 
the Government’s hands. Neither in law nor 
in economics, has a clear case been made 
against Secretary Benson’s action. That ac- 
tion counted heavily on the free market to 
increase consumption of dairy products. For 
butter, the Government reports success, with 
sales increases of 7 percent. 

Now Midwest dairying seems entitled to 
frank official information as to why, if free 
American markets are so good for our fac- 
tory products, the policy isn’t extended 
equally to the second kind of Federal dairy 
price supports. These are the Federal price 
supports on fluid milk for table use, pro- 
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vided in 49 Federal milk orders in large con- 
suming centers of the United States. 

These milk-price supports date back to 
1933. Then they brought order into demor- 
alized markets. That aim of price stability 
we stanchly defended, and always will. (And 
we have defended also provisions of the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis order which level-headed 
leadership of the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association has held to that aim.) 

But long before Ezra T. Benson became 
Secretary, the Federal orders, especially in 
East and South, moved on to the goal of 
setting Federal price-support levels for fluid 
milk much above general milk-price levels. 

These higher Federal price supports could 
be maintained only by excluding cheaper milk 
from outside areas—that is, by enforced 
monopoly. 

And the monopoly instruments? One, used 
either alone or in conjunction with Federal 
orders, is the sanitary regulation by which 
cities, States, or the Federal authorities in 
Washington, D. C., bar milk from distant 
areas. 

The Federal orders have two of their own. 
The first is a prohibitive import duty levied 
against milk shipped from outside. The sec- 
ond knocks out the big freight saving on 
concentrated milk that had opened a way 
for Midwest milk to reach the high-priced 
markets of East and South. 

FPluid-milk prices, Under Secretary Morse 
told the Senate committee, are not primarily 
affected by the Government’s 15-percent cut 


» in price supports on factory dairy products. 


And the results? One is that fluid-milk 
production inside the Federal order areas has 
jumped at twice the rate outside. Another is 
high retail prices, high middlemen’s charges, 
and big wage boosts inside the walls. A 
third is a drop in milk consumption, in New 
York City, for instance. A fourth is a huge 
overfiow of milk unused for drinking into 
competition with Midwest dairy products. 
Finally, while high-cost productions is ex- 
panding, some dairymen out here, in the 
most economical areas, are told to quit dairy- 
ing or get off the farm. Senator Tuyve put it 
bluntly to Morse this way: 

“You are certainly discriminating against 
the producer who happens to be situated out 
in a surplus-producing area where he does 
not have the benefit of a big fluid market. 

“You are going to make him take the en- 
tire rap, and for the man who is producing 
for the babies, who will drink it out of a 
bottle, you will hold the price up just exactly 
where it is today even though you say it is 
an unjust and unreasonabie level.” 





Latin a Live Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Priest’s Lexicon Proves Latin 
_Living, Practical,” appearing in the 
Catholic Register of July 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Priest's LEXICON Proves Latin LIVING, 

PRACTICAL 

Fuveat, N. Dak—A lexicon compiled 
through 16 years by Father Siegfried Heyl 
demonstrates that Latin is not a dead and 
impractical language. 
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The as yet unpublished manuscript runs 
into several thousand pages, reports Catholic 
Action News, published monthly by the Dio- 
cese of Fargo, and contains virtually every 
word found in the index of Roget’s The- 
saurus. 

The latest scientific, technical, commercial, 
social, and conversational terms have been 
taken from such authors as Gellius, Pliny 
the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Cato, Vitruvius, 
Macrobius, Fronto, Pomponius, Mela, Fron- 
tinus, Livy, and Cicero. 

The scholar, who is pastor of Holy Trinity 
Parish here, has been careful not to force 
a word. He proves his case in almost every 
instance of translation by quoting the pas- 
sage from which he derives the meaning. 

The practical value of the work is in its 
purpose to make of Latin a conversational 
tongue. Father Heyl says he knows of no 
other comparable work. The inherent dif- 
ficulties of the language, he remarks in the 
preface, “did not keep the [Roman] women 
from exchanging the latest gossip over their 
back fences.” 

The carefully diagramed sketch of a Ro- 
man chariot’s speedometer, which operated 
on precisely the same principle as the 
speedometer on a 1954 Cadillac, gives the 
priest’s lexicon the documented terminology 
that would enable a garage mechanic to 
speak the language of Caesar. 

Other developments known to the Romans, 
but considered modern, were high-fidelity 
sound amplification and what one physician 
once told the priest was the latest treatment 
for high blood pressure. , 

Most Latin teachers today, says the native 
of Innsbruck, Austria, have no love for the 
language themselves and fail to strike en- 
thusiasm in their students. 


Large sections of the synodal book pub- 
lished by the Fargo Diocese in 1951 were 
translated by the scholar into a style of 
Latin that brought commendation from 
readers in Rome. The work of translating 
official documents sent from the diocese to 
the Holy See has been assigned to him. 





Marketing Order Authority for Fruits 
and Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. J. E. Klahre, general 
manager, Apple’ Growers Association, 
Hood River, Oreg., in which he says, in 
part: 

We understand the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has agreed tentatively to ex- 
tend marketing authority to fruits and veg- 
etables for canning and freezing. We have 
been told that this decision was reached 
after testimony given by Mr. Jack Anderson, 
of California, in which he stated that he 
represented the views of a substantial ma- 
jority of the pear industry on the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. EKlahre goes on to point out that 
Mr. Anderson does not represent the 
segment of the fruit industry that Mr. 
Elahre represents, 

There being no objection, the latter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


July 29 


Apr_e GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INc., 
Hood River, Oreg., July 9, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We understand the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture has agreed 
tentatively to extend marketing-order ay. 
thority to fruits and vegetables for can. 
ning and freezing. We have been told that 
this decision was reached after testimony 
given by Mr. Jack Anderson, of Californig 
in which he stated that he represented th. 
views of a substantial majority of the pea 
industry on the Pacific coast. 

I do not know the views of California pear 
producers on this matter, but I can assure 
you that the cooperative canneries in Oregon, 
and at least two of the cooperative canneries 
in Washington, have consistently urged that 
Congress do not extend marketing-order 
authority for fruits for canning. The reg. 
sons are many and have been enumerated 
repeatedly. These reasons have been pre. 
sented to Congress in person and by letter 
from many segments of the industry in the 
Northwest. 

On behalf of the 400 growers belonging to 
this association, we wish to state that Mr, 
Anderson’s views do not represent the views 
of our association. I think you will find 
many other associations or producers yi! 


‘ concur with us, and will so inform you 


within the next few days. 

We hope you will seriously consider our 
view on this matter which we have given 
careful consideration. If the California 
cling peach growers want cling peaches sub. 
ject to marketing-order authority, that is 
their business, but insofar as pears for can- 
ning are concerned there are a substantial 
number of pear producers in Oregon and 
Washington that are opposed to such action 
on the part.of Congress. Mr. Anderson had 
no authority to speak for us. 

Yours very truly, 
APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. E. Kxianre, General Manager, 





What’s Been Gained by the Milk 
Price Cuts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, one of our 
leading Midwest farm _ publications, 
Successful Farming, in its July issue, 
asks the question, “What’s been gained 
by the milk price cuts?” The magazine 
points out the following: 

On April 1, the dairy price support was 
lowered from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 
The three main reasons given for lowering 
the support price were: (1) To get the Gov- 
ernment out of the dairy business; (2) to 
lower the price to consumers, therefore 
moving more diary products into consump- 
tion; and (3) to cut production of milk. 


It then offers a roundup of results 
in answers to six questions. 

I believe that the observations made 
are pertinent to pending debate in the 
Senate, and I ask unaimous consent that 
the statement from Successful Farming 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


‘as follows: 
wxat’s BEEN GAINED BY THE MILK Price Cuts? 


What has it cost farmers? Price levels to 
farmers were not uniformly lower, but they 
were lower. Some dairymen in certain sec- 
tion of the country received as much as 60 
cents less per hundred pounds of milk. 
Cuts to farmers in other sections amounted 
to 30 to 40 cents a hundred. The average 
price drop for the Nation’s dairymen was 
about 45 cents a hundred. 

Has price to consumer dropped? Yes and 
no. Butter prices, in many stores, dropped 
immediately after the lowered supports were 
announced. Some stores sold butter for 
about 50 cents a pound. However, some of 
these stores soon boosted the price to 65 
to 69 cents a pound. Apparently, little per- 
manent increase in sales has resulted from 
the price drop of butter. 

Consumers in some areas bought milk for 
1 cent a quart less after the support price 
drop. In other areas, the price remained 
the same as before April 1. Im the past, 
when the price a farmer received for 100 
pounds of milk dropped 45 cents, retailers 
lowered the price per quart by 1 cent, as 
there are 45 quarts in 100 pounds of milk. 

Has consumption gone up? Although it’s 
still early to predict the final outcome, 
lowered prices for dairy products to con- 
sumers are not resulting in significantly 
higher consumption. Many stores report 
customers are only mildly interested in the 
slightly lower prices. 

Although ways and means for increasing 
butter consumption have been the subject 
of most debates dealing with the dairy sit- 
uation, methods of significantly increasing 
fluid-milk consumption have done much 
more to solve the problem. 

Increased advertising and promotion of 
fluid milk—before prices to consumers were 
cut slightly by lowered supports—did in- 
crease fluid-milk consumption. This fact 
leads many people to believe that the answer 
to the dairy problem doesn’t depend on 
slightly lower prices to consumers and 
sharply lower prices to farmers, but on more 
and better salesmanship. 

Will the Government buy less? Apparently 
not. It is expected that Government stocks 
of dairy products will continue to grow larger 
even though supports were cut. 

Will supports go back up? There is a 
good possibility that supports will not re- 
main at 75 percent. Several bills have been 
introduced in Congress to up the support 
figure. One bill calls for limiting a cut in 
dairy supports to not more than 5 percent 
in 1 year. Some sort of plan for increasing 
the present support level has a good chance 
of being passed this year. Indications are 
that if supports are increased, the increase 
will put the support at a little less than 85 
percent. 

Will production go down? No. The latest 
estimate is for a record production of 124 
billion pounds of milk this year, compared 
with 121.2 billion in 1953. Midyear reports 
show an increase in the number Of dairy cows 
in the United States, hence the prospect 
of record production. 





To the Republicans Belong the Spoils? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 


unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following highly interesting 
article which was published in this morn- 
a Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald: 

DrRIvE FOR PATRONAGE SEEKS ADDED Joss 

(By Jerry EKluttz) 

The Eisenhower administration is making 
a determined effort to assume partisan po- 
litical control over many thousands of Fed- 
eral jobs both in and out of the civil-service 
system. 

The drive for patronage is being directed 
from the White House. 

The Republican National Committee set 
up an elaborate system here to clear people 
down to the precinct level for both Federal 
appointments and promotions. 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Foreign Operations, 
and bipartisan agencies that have been more 
or less insulated from political patronage 
demands in the past are not excluded from 
the present drive for jobs. 

It is routine—and expected—for the ad- 
ministration in power to exercise political 
control over many jobs outside the civil 
service and other merit systems such as those 
operated by TVA, FBI, etc. 

But the current drive also includes some 
jobs under the civil-service system, jobs 
which are supposed to be free from partisan 
political considerations and to be filled on 
the basis of merit. 

Outside the Post Office Department, where 
politics has been considered for years in ap- 
pointments and promotions to many of its 
jobs, civil service and otherwise, the civil- 
service system in general has been relatively 
free of partisan political influences. 

A high-ranking official says the present 
Civil Service Commission “seems to have 
closed its eyes” to the growing influence of 
partisan political considerations on appoint- 
ments to some of the jobs under its merit 
system. 

The patronage drive, now well underway, 
has helped to silence demands on the Eisen- 
hower administration for jobs from GOP 
Members of Congress and from the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Soon after the Eisenhower administration 
was swept into power, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, as was expected, attempted 
to dictate appointments to many Federal 
jobs. - 

At first, the committee had very little 
success. Its officials were told repeatedly that 
this or that job in question was under civil 
service or the person in it had either perma- 
nent civil-service status or veterans’ prefer- 
ence rights. 

Gradually, however,’a few of the agencies 
began to clear appointments, including 
those for some civil-service jobs, with the 
committee. This was done through a top- 
level appointee in the agency whose job is to 
check the political angle on appointments 
and promotions, 

A notable example of political operation 
along this line is Harold Stassen’s Foreign 
Operations Agency, where even stenographers 
and clerks have been required to produce 
the proper political clearance. No appoint- 
ment or promotion can be finally approved 
in the agency unless it has the approval of 
the lady there who is Stassen’s liaison with 
the administration's political arm. 

Other agencies, however, continued to 
make appointments and promotions within 
the civil service process and they did not 
clear them in advance with the Republican 
National Committee. - 

Somewhere along the line came a recent 
showdown at the White House and the deci- 
sion there was apparently cast with the 
patronage forces. 

In recent weeks, agency heads have re- 
ceived “confidential, not for publication” let- 
ters on White House stationery, in which 
they were directed to clear certain of their 
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jobs with the committee before making 
appointments to them. 

Strangely, the letters were not signed. 
Only a small supply was printed. Reported- 
ly, they were delivered by hand to some 
agency heads for their information only. 
Precautions were taken to keep copies from 
the public eye. 

However, it is reported on excellent author- 


ity that many agency heads have been in- - 


structed either by letter or orally to “clear” 
appointments to these jobs with the Repub- 
lican National Committee: 

Jobs in grade 14 ($9,600 starting salary) 
and upward irrespective of whether they are 
in or out of the civil-service system. : 

So-called “303 jobs’’ positions under civil 
service but which the CSC cannot fill with 
sufficient qualified eligibles. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to hire people on 
the open market for them. The agencies, 
however, are supposed to require appointees 
to meet minimum civil-service standards for 
the jobs, to follow veterans’ preference, ete. 

Jobs, such as attorneys and others, outside 
the civil-service system. 

Even though the White House directive on 
jobs was unsigned, officials assume it came 
from the office of Sherman Adams, the Assist- 
ant to the President. Adams’ assistant on 
patronage matters is Charles F. Willis, Jr., 
and he is the contact man with the National 
Committee and most agency officials. 

Despite the directive, several agency heads 
whose jobs are under civil service are said 
not to have cooperated to the point desired 
by the patronage forces. 

One top-rank official, an Eisenhower ap- 
pointeee, is said to have threatened to resign 
with a blast at the patronage drive.” 

Meantime, CSC, the agency charged with 
strengthening the merit system, is compiling 
details on many thousands of noncivil-serv- 
ice jobs which will be turned over to the 
patronage forces. 





The Insect Infestation in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there is a 


very serious insect infestation in Min- 
nesota. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a telegram which I received from 
Mr. T. L. Aamodt, State entomologist, 
giving a report on what is being done to 
control the infestation. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows> 

Sr. Paut, Minn., July 19, 1954. 
Senator Epwarp J. THY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your help and help from your colleagues 
has assisted us in alleviating the army 
worm situation which is probably the most 
serious in the history of Minnesota agricul- 
ture. We were well organized, in fact we 
have been prepared to deal with this insect 
since last winter when its importance was 
stressed in all of our county winter meetings 
which you are familiar as a former governor 
and commissioner of agriculture. Ten days 
to 2 weeks ago final notice of the critical 
situation was issued. We were ready in our 
State department of agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service and the 
county agents. However, we found a short- 
age of toxaphene due to diversion of major 
supply of toxaphene to the South for cotton 
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work. Governor Anderson declared an emer- 
gency at noon yesterday, Sunday, at my re- 
quest which made available Army planes 
and State National Guard planes. General 
Matheny and General Nelson have given us 
admirable cooperation as these Federa] and 
State National Guard planes have been haul- 
ing materials from other parts of the coun- 
try to critical areas in Minnesota. Since 
yesterday afternoon the situation is alleviat- 
ing. However, losses developed up to 10 per- 
cent of the grain and flax crop in some 
counties. Most serious situation in west 
central Minnesota. However, infestation ex- 
tends over whole State. Whitlock of the 
Farm and Home Administration called me 
today to inform me that they would do 
what is possible to make immediate emer- 
gency loans to farmers in stricken areas, par- 
ticularly in the Red River Valley area where 
floods ruined the crop last year. Crux of the 
situation is the need for cooperation between 
the State, Federal Government, and industry 
to see to it that never again will we run out 
of critical supplies. We must setup perma- 
nent supply centers in strategic areas 
throughout the county. Either legislation or 
some informal arrangement should be made 
with industry and the dealers of these in- 
secticides to have adequate supplies on 
hand or available at short notice. By short 
notice I mean on hourly notice, if necessary. 
It is extremely important that the Federal 
Government probably take the lead in mak- 
ing such arrangements in view of the inter- 
state and national picture. Our most recent 
report indicated that army worm situation 
is bad in North and South Dakota, and in 
Wisconsin. I have received word from sev- 
eral sources in Dakota and Rice counties 
that the situation is spotted but ivery seri- 
ous. We are now establishing control centers 
in Faribault and Northfield. We have a man 
investigating the Northfield and Faribault 
areas this evening and tomorrow morning. 
The worst is probably over in southern Min- 
nesota as the grain is maturing and is being 
harvested already. 
T. L. Aamopt. 





Wiretapping Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the civic affairs committee of the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers on pro- 
posed wiretapping legislation. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
newspaper article published in a Chicago 
paper be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the report 
and the newspaper, article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Report oF THE Civic Arrairs CoMMITTEE 

OF THE DecaLOGUE SocIETY oF LAWYERS, 

Curcaco, Inu., ON PROPOSED WIRETAPPING 

L&GISLATION 


(Approved by board of managers on May 
14, 1954) 

On April 8, 1954, the United States House 
of Representatives passed H. R. 8649. This 
bill, along with 8S. 3229, introduced by Sena- 
tor McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada, is now 
being considered by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. The two bills vary in only 
slight degree. This report will attempt to 
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briefly survey existing legislation and de- 
cisions relative to wiretapping, examine pro- 
posed legislation, and recommend to the 
board of managers reasons for its opposing, 
on behalf of the Decalogue Society, the pas- 
sage of the proposed bills. 

A. EXISTING LEGISLATION AND DECISIONS 


In 1928 the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Olmstead v. United States (277 
U. 8S. 438), held, in a 5-to-4 decision, that 
the introduction into evidence of tapped 
telephone conversations was violative of 
neither the fourth amendment’s protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure nor 
the fifth amendment’s prohibition against 
compulsory self-incrimination and denial of 
due process. 

There is considerable basis for the con- 
clusion that it was this decision which led 
the Congress, in 1934, to enact the Federal 
Communications Act, section 605 of which 
provides, in part, that “no person not being 
authorized by the sender shall intercept any 
communication and divulge or publish the 
existence, contents, substance, purport, ef- 
fect, or meaning of such intercepted com- 
munication to any person.” 

In the first Nardone case, the Supreme 
Court held that “no person” included Fed- 
eral agents and that evidence derived from 
wiretapping was, by virtue of section 605, 
barred by the prohibition against divulging 
such information “to any person” Nardone 
v. United States (302 U. S. 379 (1937)). 
Evidence, even though only indirectly ob- 
tained by intercepted communications, was 
similarly barred, on the so-called fruit of 
the poisonous tree doctrine, in Nardone v. 
United States (308 U. S. 338 (1938)). See 
also United States v. Copion (2 Cir., 185 F. 
2d 629), certiorari denied (342 U. S. 920 
(1952) ). 

Other relevant decisions include Weiss v. 
United States (308 U. S. 321 (1939)), which 
extended to intrastate communications the 
interpretation placed upon section 605 by 
the first Nardone case; Goldman v. United 
States (316 U. 8S. 129 (1942)), holding that 
a dictaphone (or detectaphone) was outside 
the statutory sweep; On Lee v. United States 
(343 U. S. 747 (1952)), holding that the 605 
ban did not apply where a transmitter was 
concealed on an agent’s person; Goldstine 
v. United States (316 U. S. 114 (1942) ), which 
denied standing to a defendant, not a party 
to the intercepted communication, to object 
to the admissibility of the tapped evidence 
in his own case, even though there was a 
violation of section 605; and Schwartz v. 
Texas (344 U. 8. 199 (1952) ), holding that it 
is for the State courts to determine the ad- 
missibility of evidence obtained by wire 
tapping in non-Federal proceedings. 

It is clear that whatever exclusionary rules 
which exist today in the Federal courts, in 
regard to the admissability of evidence di- 
rectly or indirectly obtained by wire tap- 
ping, are based not upon constitutional ob- 
stacles but upon the prohibtions of section 
605 of the Federal Communications Act. 
That Congress has the power to remove these 
prohibitions seems unquestioned. 

B. PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The provisions of H. R. 8649 provide that— 

(1) information obtained prior to the 
effective date of the act by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or the intelligence 
branches of the Army, Air Force, and Navy, 
as a result of interception of wire or radio 
communication in the course of investigat- 
ing interference with or plans to interfere 
with or endanger the national security by 
committing or conspiring to commit certain 
named crimes, shall be admissible in evi- 
dence in criminal cases involving such vio- 
lations of the law, if the intercepted mate-’ 
Trial was obtained upon express written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General; and 

(2) that information obtained after the 
act’s effective date, to be admissible, must 
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have been acquired pursuant to an ex 
order issued by a United States district court 
or court of appeals judge, who, upon Proper 
application of an authorized agent of 
investigatorial agencies, and after approval 
of the Attorney General, is satisfied there is 
reasonable cause to believe one of the named 
crimes has been or is about to be committeq 
and that the material to be intercepteg 
would assist in the conduct of such inye. 
tigations. 

The only substantial manner in which 
S. 3229 differs from H. R. 8649 is that in the 
former a court order authorizing wiretap. 
ping would extend for only 6 months (py 
is renewable for a like period of time). Th.» 
legislation originally proposed by the Attor. 
ney General, but thus far rejected, at leas 
in the House of Representatives, would haye 
enabled wire tapping to be accomplished 
without the requirement of a court order and 
solely upon the Attorney General’s written 
approval. The report of the Committee op 
the Judiciary of the House did, in fact, jp. 
clude such recommendations. (House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No, 
1461, Committee on the Judiciary.) 

Cc. RECOMMENDATION 


Since 1940 the Department of Justice ha 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to get Congress 
to authorize wiretapping. Each time there 
was sufficient opposition to prevent passage 
of such legislation. The opposition came 
from a variety of sources and existed {or 
@ variety of reasons. This, of course, was 
and is equally true of the support for such 
legislation. 

Proponents of wiretapping legislation 
stress, in general, the need to protect our 
country against criminals. Earlier advocates 
dramatized the serious and evil nature of 
specific crimes, like kidnapping and extor. 
tion, and pointed out why wiretapping was 
an investigative technique particularly well 
suited to detection in such cases. More re- 
cently though emphasis has been laid upon 
its use in criminal prosecutions for offenses 
against our national security, and the pend. 
ing legislation so confines its scope. The 
need for such legislation to aid in the de- 
tection of espionage, sabotage, treason, and 
other subversive crime is said to be patent 
and to deprive Federal agents of this means 
of detection is to leave their hands shackled 
by the operation of our very own law. (H.R. 
Rept. No. 1461, p. 4, supra.) 

Opponents of such legislation are dis. 
turbed by a variety of things. As a policy 
matter most opponents would probably 
agree, as we do, with the following state- 
ment from the report of the committee on 
civil rights of the Chicago Bar Association, 
approved by its board of managers on April 
29, 1954, dealing with the same subject: 

“As a matter of policy, this committee 
feels that wiretapping is an evil which gen- 
erally ought to be prohibited by law. In 
general, Americans should have an enforce- 
able right to speak freely over the telephone. 
Although the right to be secure from the 
introduction of wiretap evidence in court is 
directly valuable only to those whom the 
Government may prosecute, the right not to 
be spied on is valuable to all. No Govern- 
ment, however benign, should invade the 
right to privacy which is one of the factors 
making American citizenship so valuable.” 

During debate in the House of Represent- 
atives, Representative Yates, Democrat, of 
Illinois, pointed out that he did not doubt 
that much evidence was obtainable by wire- 
tapping, just as brutality, the third degree, 
and illegal search and seizures were pro- 
ductive totalitarian law-enforcement meas- 
ures, and he quoted from a study reported 
in 52 Columbia Law Review 164, 196-197, 4 
finding that corruption, blackmail, misuse of 
warrant procedures, failure to prevent unau- 
thorized wiretapping, and loss of general 
confidence in the security of the telephone 
as a medium of communication had beei 
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the result of New York’s experience with 
wiretapping even under judicial supervision. 
qThis we believe to be sufficient answer to 
those who suggest that the possible ends 
here justify the proposed means. 

Additional objections to wiretapping leg- 
jslation may be briefly summarized as 

ws: 
at Unlike a search warrant, a wiretap 
order cannot be selective or restrictive. 
Tapping the wires of suspect A involves in- 
trusion into his conversation with B, C, and 
p, however innocent the conversations may 
be and however innocent of any wrongdoing 
one or all of them may be. If A is suspect, a 
call to B, his lawyer, C, his doctor, and D, 
his minister, immediately makes them all 
suspect, to say nothing of intruding upon 
the confidential nature of A’s relationship 
to these people. Mr. Justice Brandeis, in a 
historic dissent in the Olmstead case, pointed 
out that “the evil incident to invasion of 
the privacy of the telephone is far greater 
than that involved in tampering with the 
mails. * * * AS @ means of espionage, writs 
of assistance and general warrants are but 
puny instruments of tyranny and oppression 
when compared with wiretapping.” ‘ 

(2) Senator Mors, in an article which 

appeared in the January 11, 1954, issue of 
Newsweek magazine, wrote that wiretapping 
“isa coverup for lazy, inefficient, unimagina- 
tive, ruthless law-enforcement administra- 
tion. The history of the struggle for free- 
dom shows that indecent police methods, 
such as proposed by Brownell in this in- 
stance, breeds disrespect for law and shakes 
the confidence of law-abiding citizens in the 
administration of justice. Police tyranny is 
no substitute for police protection.” Even 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a time of less 
stress, termed wiretapping an archaic and 
inefficient procedure which “has prover) a 
definite handicap or barrier in the develop- 
ment of ethical, scientific, and sound investi- 
gative technique.” (Letter dated Feb. 9, 
1940, quoted in 53 Harv. Law Rev. 863, 870 
1940) .) 
; (3) Apart from moral and ethical consid- 
erations, there is considerable skepticism 
about the effectiveness of wiretapping in ap- 
prehending criminals. This is probably 
especially true of cases relating to national 
security, and less true of cases involving kid- 
naping and extortion where the telephone is 
freely used. Mr. Hoover, in recent testimony 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
in connection with the 1955 Justice Depart- 
ment budget, said “The security measures 
which the Communist Party have taken in 
order to thwart the effort of the FBI have 
been many and detailed in character. * * * 
The use of the telephone and telegraph is 
avoided. * * * They communicate through 
couriers and avoid the use of written com- 
munications.” Elizabeth Bentley, in a radio 
interview, made a similar observation. 

(4) There is little basis for expecting that 
Federal agents and the Department of Jus- 
tice itself, as a matter of departmental policy, 
will not abuse wiretapping privileges, how- 
ever restricted. Almost since the passage of 
section 605 of the Communications Act of 
1934 the Department of Justice has taken 
the position tht the Department’s agents 
can tap wires—as it now admits it does on 
a large scale—providing the information ob- 
tained is not divulged to anyone outside the 
Department. The letter of the prohibition 
contained in section 605, against intercep- 
tion and divulgence, has been, therefore, 
probably adhered to, but not the spirit of 
the gloss placed on that legislation by the 
Supreme Court in the Nardone cases. Pend- 
ing legislation, therefore, would merely sanc- 
tion heretofore unlawful FBI practices and 
make the evidence obtained admissible. 
This is hardly a sound basis for enacting 
legislation which will, as the Chicago Bar 


Association report indicates, “necessarily 





derogate from the individual’s freedom and 
right of privacy.” 

The pending legislation contains specific 
objectionable features which should be briefly 
enumerated: 

1. Limitation to national-security cases 
concentrates wiretapping efforts to an ill- 
defined area elastic enough to provide a basis 
for extensive surveillance of political dis- 
sidents. The potential encroachment upon 
civil liberties here seems most acute, espe- 
cially when conspiracies involving national 
security also justify wiretapping under the 
proposed bills. Innocent B, C, and D may 
become part. of a conspiracy with A on less 
evidence than that which made A suspect 
in the first instance. Their lines may then 
be tapped and E, P, and G become a part of 
the ever-expanding conspiracy, with the 
evidence of guilt becoming increasingly 
attenuated. 

2. No attempt has been made to clarify the 
relationship between pending legislation, ex- 
isting State legislation in this area, and sec- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act, nor are 
there adequate safeguards to protect one 
whose phone is being illegally tapped. 

3. There is considerable evidence that 
wiretapped recordings may be forged, i. e., 
that piecing together, out of context, of un- 
related portions of the same or different 
taps. Without affording to accused persons 
an opportunity to examine the entire tran- 
script and/or a provision for insuring the 
physical integrity of the transcript once ob- 
tained, this legislation does nothing to pro- 
tect against this not inconsiderable risk. 

4. The admissibility of evidence obtained 
prior to the effective date of H. R. 8649 seems 
objectionable, if for no other reasons than 
those indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

5. Delegating authority to numerous in- 
vestigating agencies and intelligence branch- 
es of our Government to engage in wire- 
tapping increases the opportunity for abuse 
of the power and narrows the area of secrecy. 

The civil affairs committee recommends, 
therefore, that pending legislation relating 
to wiretapping, specifically H. R. 8649 and 
S. 3229, not be enacted and that the board 
of managers adopt this report as and for 
a@ report of the Decalogue Society of Lawyers, 
and that abstracts of this report or state- 
ments consistent with its findings and con- 
clusions be given such circulation as may 
be deemed appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Civic AFFaIRs COMMITTEE, 


LAWYERS OPPOSE WIRETAPPING 

Cuicaco, July 17.—Opposition to legisla- 
tion to legalize wiretapping, now pending 
before Congress, was announced today by the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers, which has 
more than 1,600 members of the Jewish faith. 
A report concurred in objections raised 
earlier by the Chicago Bar Association, which 
held “the right not to be spied on is valuable 
to all.” ; 





Free Enterprise Plan for Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
219 on March 22, 1954, the progress of 
events, combined with the constructive 


suggestions of such important organiza- 
tions as the National Association of 
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Manufacturers and such important per- 
sons as President Syngman Rhee, render 
it advisable to amend it to the end that 
it may better serve the original pur- 
poses and objectives which remain un- 
changed. 

On March 5, 1954, I introduced a plan, 
published on page Al1781 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, called the private 
enterprise plan for Korea, which was 
designed to achieve the aforesaid pur- 
poses and objectives. The preamble to 
the plan described the struggle of Presi- 
dent» Rhee, one of the world’s greatest 
and most courageous champions of 
capitalism and democracy, “to unloose 
from the backs of his people, the hated 
burden of Government ownership.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are today—just 
as we were last March 22, and indeed, as 
we have been since the war began in 
Korea—continuing blindly on our 
course, saddling upon President Rhee 
and his brave people, the very system of 
Government ownership and neocom- 
munism that we sacrificed 140,000 Amer- 
ican casualties and untold billions of dol- 
lars, to prevent. Was there ever before 
a@ more unbelievable, a more incredible 
paradox than to see America, the world 
champion of private enterprise, using 
the onerous taxes wrung from that very 
system, to create in the Republic of 
Korea, over the protests of its President, 
an economy comparable to that of our 
most deadly enemy, the U. S. S. R.? 


I{r. Speaker, I have in vain sought to 
call the attention of the American people 
and their representative: here in the 
House and the Senate to that incredible 
paradox and to the cure for it, which 
lies ready to our hands. And now, be- 
fore we become the laughing stock of 
the world, I shall try again. 


Fortunately, many of our businessmen 
and industrialists—great and small— 
and some of our labor leaders have be- 
come aroused over our existing para- 
doxical and pernicious policies and prac- 
tices in the Republic of Korea, and will 
aid and support the enactment of the 
amended version of House Concurrent 
Resolution 219, which is as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House and the Senate that funds ap- 
propriated for the rehabilitation of the Re- 
public of Korea, be separated from funds for 
relief and that all unexpended funds, to- 
gether with all future funds appropriated 
solely for the rehabilitation of the Republic 
of Korea, be so expended as to assure therein 
a self-sufficient national economy based 
upon the rights of private property, personal 
freedom, and competitive enterprise. 





World Tanker Fleets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been a great deal of discussion among 
the Members of the Congress within the 
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past weeks concerning the action that 
should be taken to make certain that 
the United States maintains its lead in 
the ownership of tankers—a very slender 
lead at this time, I might say. There 
is difference of opinion as to just what 
kind of tankers can best serve our needs 
today, both as to speed and model. 

A very interesting article having to do 
with this subject came across my desk 
this morning in the July 1954 issue of 
Marine Progress. It is entitled “World 
Tanker Fleets.” I feel it will be of real 
interest and assistance to the Members 
of the House in their consideration of 
our tanker program. Pursuant to the 
privilege granted me, I include this arti- 
cle in these remarks. It is as follows: 
Worwup TANKER FLEETS: STATISTICAL RESEARCH 

Division or Sun Or Co. SHows 2,502 VEs- 

SELS OF 23,473,000 Gross TONs as OF Dz- 

CEMBER 31, 1952 

Sharply stepped up foreign tankship con- 
struction continues to narrow the lead the 
United States has held since World War II 
in the ownership of tankers. 

United States registry tankers now com- 
prise only 26 percent of the carrying capacity 
of the world’s ocean-going fleet while the 
United Kingdom has risen to 18 percent, 
Norway to 14.6 percent and Panama to 98 
percent. 5 

Immediately after World War II the United 
States owned 60 percent of the world’s carry- 
ing capacity and no other nation owned 
more than 15 percent. 

These facts are revealed in the 12th annual 
analysis of world tanker fleets made by the 
Statistical Research Division of Sun Oil Co. 

The analysis showed a world tankship 
fieet of 2,502 vessels of 2,000 or more gross 
tons as of December 31, 1953. These ships 
aggregated 23,473,900 gross tons and 35,732,- 
300 deadweight tons. 

In terms of carrying capacity, the fleet was 
the” equivalent of 2,003.5 T2-SE-Al tankers, 
a World War II type used as a common de- 
nominator by the analyst. All countries’ 
fleets were equated to an equivalent number 
of T2’s of 16,765 deadweight tons each capa- 
ble of steaming at 14.5 knots. 

America’s fading leadership is pointed up 
by the fact that at the end of 1953 there were 
on order or actually under construction in 
this country only 16 tankers totaling 385,000 
deadweight tons which would fly the Ameri- 
can flag. 

This amounted to only 3.2 percent carry- 
ing capacity of the world total of 612 tank- 
ships comprising 13,053,000 deadweight tons 
on order or under construction. 

In contrast, 164 ships of 3,200,000 dead- 
weight tons were on order or under con- 
struction for Norway flag registry. This rep- 
resented about 23.5 percent of all construc- 
tion. 

Only slightly smaller in magnitude was the 
program for the United Kingdom—137 tank- 
ers of nearly 3 million tons, or about’ 23 per- 
cent of the total. 

Other principal recipients of tankers were 
France, Italy, Liberia, Netherlands, Panama, 
and Sweden, each of which exceeded the 
United States in this respect. 


United Kingdom shipyards are the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of orders for present tank- 
er construction, the analysis shows. There 
220 tankships were under order or being 
built as of the end of 1953. Total tonnage 
of more than 4,500,000 deadweight tons in 
this program comprised about 35 percent of 
the world’s tanker construction. 

In second place was Sweden with 101 
tankers totaling more than 2 million dead- 
weight tons, followed by Germany with 58 
ships and the Netherlands with 62. 

Total construction and orders in the 
United States numbered only 29 tankships 
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of slightly more than 800,000 deadweight 
tons, or 6.7 percent of the world’s total. 

Although diminishing in comparative 
numbers, the United States flag fleet ranks 
above the world average when compared on 
the basis of ship size and speed. 

This country’s average of 14.8 knots is 
the fastest of the 4 major tanker-owning 
countries. Second among this group is 
Panama at 13.8 knots while Norway and the 
United Kingdom are both slower than the 
world average of 13.6 knots. 

As recently as 1939, the United States fleet 
was rated at only 10.2 knots. United States 
and Panama tankships rank evenly as largest 
in average size at 15,700 deadweight tons in 
contrast to the world average of 14,300 dead- 
weight tons. The 1953 average tonnage of 
the world fleet represented an increase of 
about 444 percent within 15 months and a 
gain of approximately 14% percent above the 
world average of 12,500 tons at the close of 
World War II. 

Sun’s analysts found in compiling tables 
that while the United States ship construc- 
tion was low, the trend here is toward the 
supertanker. Average speed for new ships 
on order or under construction on December 
31, 1953, is 16.5 knots and deadweight ton- 
mage more than 24,000. 

Also noted was that a greater portion of 
the United States fleet is approaching obso- 
lescence than is true of the world fleet. 
While 89 percent of the United States fleet 
was constructed prior to the end of World 
War II (1945), the comparable figure for the 
world at large was only 56.7 percent. 





Commemorative Postage Stamp in Recog- 
nition of Research and Achievement in 
the Field of Entomology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from Mr. 
T. L. Aamodt, director of the division of 
plant industry and State entomologist 
in Minnesota, and former president of 
the National Entomology Association, 
concerning a request to the Postmaster 
General for a commemorative stamp to 
mark 100 years of professional entomol- 
ogy. The proposed stamp would carry 
the slogan “Fight your insect enemies,” 
one of the most familiar of which is, of 
course, the common house fly. 


It seems to me that recognition should 
be given to the research and achieve- 
ments in this field and to focus public 
attention on the needs and importance 
of the program of fighting the insect 
enemies of mankind. Mr. Aamodt is an 
authority in this field who has made a 
most worthy contribution of public serv- 
ice in Minnesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter, with its effective presentation of 
reasons for recognition of accomplish- 
ments in this beneficial field of scien- 
tific effort, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. ° 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


July 2% 


JULY 13, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 
Member of the Senate, 


y Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.¢. 

Dear Senator THYE: We, in the State 
Minnesota, urge you to lend your Support 
in helping the profession of entomology op, 
tain a 3-cent postage stamp issue from the 
Post Office Department for the purpose y 
more fully informing the general pybi; 
regarding its insect problems. 

I am a member of a committee repre. 
senting professional entomologists in this 
State. The profession is now commemorst. 
ing the 100th year. We are devoting oy 
commemoration as an information program 
as a service to the public. One of the mor 
important ways chosen to do this is through 
the medium of the postage stamp, a wel. 
recognized method «of focusing attention 
of the public to a specific problem. 

Entomology plays a most important part 
in the everyday life of all the people of the 
world. All of man’s possessions are affecteq 
directly or indirectly by one or more kinds 
of insects. It is a fact that if we did no 
control the insect scourges it would be in. 
possible to produce in quantities needed 
support the population of the United States, 
let alone supplying other parts of the word 
with food materials. In addition to the 
marked effects insects have on plants and 
domestic animals, they play a most impor. 
tant part in the health and comfort of man. 
kind. Until the time of World War I, 
for instance, insect-borne diseases inflicted 
greater casualties on the armies of the world 
than did all the combined machines of war. 
The successful completion of World War I 
was possible only through control of insect 
vectors of human disease with knowledge 
supplied by entomologists from their efforts 
during the last 100 years. 

Besides the tremendous economic effect 
insects inflict on man and his possessions, 
insects also play a vital role in man's welfare 
and prosperity as pollenizing agents, as bio- 
logical agents in keeping the noxious species 
of insects and other animals in check, as well 
as in producing products of enormous com- 
mercial importance. Entomologists there- 
fore are confronted with the dual task of 
reducing damages caused by harmful species 
and protecting and safeguarding beneficial 
forms. . To carry out this herculean task, 
education is a most important matter. 

It is important, therefore, that all or 
people know and appreciate the story of 
entomology. We believe a commemorative 
stamp bringing this subject to the attention 
of our people would aid materially in carry- 
ing out this great responsibility. 

In Minnesota we have now established in 
my office of the State entomologist what! 
“believe is an extremely efficient insect de- 
tection and information service. We have 
a staff of high caliber entomologists who 
are able to determine in numerous instances 
in advance what the farmer must do to save 
his crop from insect and plant disease 
enemies. 

The grasshopper situation is now such 
that we actually feel there should never be 
any excuse for tremendous outbreaks in 
the future due to our methods of detection 
and control. You have noticed in numer- 
ous of our releases that our program is now 
one of prevention because of the adoption 
of new scientific methods which we have 
brought into this field of work. At the 
present time, we are dealing with an out- 
break of armyworm. Because the outbreak 
was detected early enough, excellent control 
is now being carried out by thousands of 
farmers in southern and western Minne- 
sota. The forest tent caterpillar of northern 
Minnesota has been successfully and efi- 
ciently dealt with during its periodic out 
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The close coordination between extension, 
research, teaching and regulatory work in 
this State is unusual and outstanding. The 
control of insects in Minnesota because of 
the adoption of scientific and up-to-date 
methods is a far cry from even 15 to 20 
years ago. It is absolutely necessary that 
we continue to make insect control more 
eficient if we are going to continue to supply 
the necessary food and other materials from 
plants in years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. L. Aamopr, 
Director and State Entomologist. 





Gamble Urges Foreclosure on Tin Firm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an article from the Wall Street 
Journal. Also an AP dispatch from the 
Mamaroneck Daily Times, quoting some 
statements from the Honorable Ratpu A. 
GamsBLE. Our respected and able col- 
leaguse, Mr. GAMBLE, is vice chairman of 
the Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Defense Production and he acted as 
chairman to conduct the hearings on the 
United States Tin Corp. operations. 

I know the Members of the House and 
the country will be interested in these 
articles which follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
REPRESENTATIVE GAMBLE PROPOSES GOVERN- 

MENT FORBCLOSE UNITED STaTEs TIN’s 

OPERATIONS—COMMITTEE TOLD Firm Has 

GorTren $3 MILLION IN UNTTED States LOANS 

Bur Has Propucep LirrLe METAL 


WasHINGTON.—Representative GAMBLE, Re- 
publican, New York, proposed the Govern- 
ment foreclose on the United States Tin 
Corp. operations at Lone River, Alaska, and 
get what money out of it we can. 

“That would cost money, but it will cost 
more money if this foolishness goes on,” he 
told a Senate-House Committee on Defense 
Production, of which he is a member. 

The joint committee has heard evidence 
that United States Tin obtained $3 million 
in direct or insured loans from the Govern- 
ment since 1951, while producing practically 
no tin from its Alaskan mine, 90 miles north 
of Nome. 

Mr. GAMBLE’s foreclosure suggestion came 
after a Government auditor testified that 
Kenneth Kadow, while assistant to Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man, was hired secretly by United States 
Tin 2 months before the company obtained 
its first Government-guaranteed loan of 
$375,000. 

The committee has heard previous testi- 
mony that Mr. Kadow lobbied for Govern- 
ment approval of the loan. 

Clifford Smith, auditor for the General 
Services Administration in San Francisco, 
told the committee he discovered Mr. 
Kadow’s early connection with the company 
through a study of its records. 

He said he found in the proceedings of 
United States Tin’s board of directors the 
acceptance in December 1950, of an employ- 
ment contract with Mr. Kadow, to be effec- 
tive April 15, 1951. 

Mr. Kadow was then responsible to the 
Secretary of the Interior for checking on all 


Alaskan development affecting the Interior 
Department, 


Mr. Kadow said in Juneau, Alaska, last 
week that any inference that he supported 
the United States Tin application for a loan 
just to create a job for himself is 100 percent 
false. 

There is no question about his supporting 
the loan in the interests of Alaskan de- 
velopment, he said, but it was prior to any 
idea on his part or of company officials that 
he would join the corporation. He has been 
asked to testify at executive sessions of the 
joint committee beginning July 26. 


[From the Mamaroneck Daily Times of 
July 14, 1954] 


GamBLe Urces ForECLOSURES ON TIN FmmM 


WASHINGTON.—A Governmentment auditor 
testified yesterday that Kenneth Kadow, 
while assistant to former Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman, was hired secretly by the 
United States Tin Corp. Two months be- 
fore the Alaska firm obtained a Government- 
guaranteed loan. 

Clifford Smith, auditor for the General 
Services Administration in San Francisco, 
told the Senate-House Committee on De- 
fense Production that he had learned this 
from a study of the company’s records. 

The congressional group is looking into 
the Government’s lending of $3 million to 
a company which has produced virtually no 
tin. 

With Mr. Smith’s testimony, Republican 
GAMBLE, Republican, New York, said: “Lét’s 
foreclose this thing and get what Govern- 
ment money out of it we can. That would 
cost money, but it will cost more money if 
this foolishness goes on.” 


Mr. Smith said he found in the records of 
United States Tin’s board of directors the ac- 
ceptance in December, 1950, of “an employ- 
ment contract” with Mr. Kadow, to be ef- 
fective April 15, 1951. A stockholder meet- 
ing approved the action in January, 1951, 
Mr. Smith said. 

Mr. Kadow was then responsible to Mr. 
Chapman, cabinet officer under President 
Truman, for checking all Interior Depart- 
ment programs affecting Alaskan develop- 
ment. In earlier testimony, Mr. Kadow had 
been described as “lobbying” for approval of 
the firm’s first Government-guaranteed bank 
loan of $375. 





James A. Farley, a Prospective Democratic 
Nominee for Governor of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials with respect to the suggested 
nomination by the Democratic Party of 
former Postmaster General James A, 
Farley to be governor of New York. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Poughkeepsie New Yorker of June 
8, 1954] 
Measure or TWo MEN 

Through a combination of circumstances, 
Dutchess County had the opportunity last 
weekend to see two outstanding represen- 
tatives of the Democratic Party and to take 
their measures, Representative FraNKLin D. 
ROOSEVELT, JR., spoke at a 1954 victory din- 
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ner in Poughkeepsie, and former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley spoke at the James 
V. Forrestal school dedication in Beacon. 

At the close of a day, this side-by-side 
appraisal of the two men left no doubt that 
in Mr. ROOSEVELT the Democrats have the 
politician, in Mr. Farley the statesman. 

The coincidence in the public appearance 
of these two Democrats in Dutchess County 
on the same day, is matched in the further 
coincidence that both are viewed as party 
candidates for governor this year. Judged 
by what Dutchess County saw, leadership 
enthusiasm is for Mr. Roosevelt to be the 
candidate. Measured by the enthusiasm 
shown for Mr. Farley in Beacon, and gaged 
by the content of his dedicatory speech Mr. 
Farley has both popularity among the peo- 
ple, and a diplomacy and openheartedness 
which create about him an aura of idealism 
in a measurement of a man for the job of 
governor. 

Had the stage been set purposely, and the 
speeches authored by a playwright, there 
hardly could have been created a sharper 
contrast of two personalities than that ex- 
emplified by Mr. Farley on the one hand and 
Representative Roosevett on the other. 

The pose and the words of Representative 
ROOSEVELT were wholly political: “I'm 
available for the * * * nomination; I'll 
carry the fight to Governor Dewey from now 
on; I'll welcome an opportunity to discuss 
current issues in every county and com- 
munity between now and election day.” 

The attitude and the remarks of Mr. Far- 
ley were comforting, wise, reflective. In 
Beacon spoke a Democrat whose words came 
from the heart, whose mind dwelt on a long 
record of devoted public service and looked 
forward to a greater future for America: 
“Our God, our parents, and our children 
come first; Americanism consists of teach- 
ing the great truths of freedom * * * of all 
sorts; our form of government is for us the 
best form; we are living in a world of neigh- 
bors; education, above all, must build char- 
acter; all teaching must be free of dogma, 
must be humane, must be useful.” 

Democrats of New York State know, as 
Dutchess County Democrats had so clearly 
demonstrated to them last weekend, the 
measures of both Mr. Farley and Repre- 
sentative RoosEveELT as gubernatorial as- 
pirants. Right now the pendulum swings 
to Representative RoosEve.t for the nomi- 
nation. 

On the basis of Dutchess County's side- 
by-side look at the two men, New York State 
Democrats could be committing the year’s 
prize political blunder in looking so sharply 
away from Mr. Farley as the time approaches 
for making the major party decision of 1954, 


[From the Rockland County Journal-News 
of June 23, 1954] 
HEARD AND SEEN 
(By Frank Ernest) 


PRIMARIES AND THE ELECTION: FARLEY FOR 
GOVERNOR 


But we’ve got a big job to do in the State 
this year and I think the Rockland County 
Democratic Committee is really sitting on its 
hands unless it moves—and very quickly— 
to endorse former Postmaster General James 
A. Farley as its choice for Governor of New 
York State. Mr. Balch and Mr. DeSapio may 
have Rockland under their thumbs, politics 
being what it is, but it is my opinion that 
Rockland—Jim Farley’s native county— 
should move out to the forefront and give 
him its endorsement. 

Far be it from me to tell the Democrats 
what they should do. But one thing is for 
sure in my mind. One New York newspaper 
says Governor Dewey will quit at the end of 
this term. The Dewey office indicates that 
he hasn’t made up his mind. “Junior” 
RoosEvetT is playing around with the idea 
that he might be induced to become the 
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Democratic candidate for governor. May I 
remind the Democrats that “Junior” was 
turned down by the Democratic organization, 
accepted the Liberal nomination for a con- 
gressional post, licked the whey out of the 
Democratic organization candidate in a dis- 
trict in which he didn't even live and went 
to Congress where, as far as I have been able 
to determine, his record has been no hits and 
no runs, principally because he has been 
riding the bench most of the time. 

If the Democrats want to win this elec- 
tion, they’ve got to do something about it, 
such as sidetracking “Junior” ROOSEVELT. 
He has a brother running for Congress in 
California. But let's skip the Roosevelts, as 
many in the country would like todo. And 
let's recognize that the best potential win- 
ner in the Democratic camp for the office of 
governor is Rockland County’s own James A. 
Parley. It would be my best advice to Rock- 
land County Democrats to get out from under 
the thumbs of“Mr. Balch and Mr. DeSapio 
and take a stand of their own by meeting and 
endorsing Mr. Farley. If the chairman 
would call a meeting to decide on candidates 
I have no doubt that the committeemen 
would go along with such a resolution, prac- 
tically without dissent. 


[From the Newburgh News of July 2, 1954] 
NewsurcH Learer To Back MR. PARLEY 
Fred A. Mulholland, one of Newburgh's 

Democratic stalwarts, has announced his 
candidacy for delegate to the State conven- 
tion with the awoved purpose of supporting 
James A. Farley for the nomination for gov- 
ernor. The former Postmaster General and 
Democratic national chairman is a man of 
great ability, sound judgment, and keen 
business understanding. Of all persons men- 
tioned for the governorship on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, he is the most qualified, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above others. 

Mr. Farley is a Hudson River man and is 
connected with business interest in this area. 
It is not known whether he is interested in 
the governorship, but we think his party 
owes him the nomination. 





Herman L. Perry, Prized Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, June 10, Herman L. Perry, of 
Whittier, Calif., passed away. His life 
and works inspired many of his fellow 
Californians to work for the benefit of 
their fellow citizens. These people range 
from Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon 
to hundreds of others whose identity will 
never be known. 


I am proud that I have known Her- 
man Perry and have had the opportunity 
to work with him and observe some of 
his efforts on behalf of community bet- 
terment. His loss leaves a gap which 
will be most difficult to fill. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial of the 
Whittier News, dated June 12, 1954, 
which describes the work of Herman 
Perry. I also wish to include a column 
from the same newspaper by its editor, 
Mr. Mel Rich. The articles follow: 
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HerMaN Perry's Lire STANDS AS AN’ INSPTRA- 
TION TO ALi IN WHITTIER 


There is no structure of words that will 
accurately reflect Whittier’s loss in the death 
of Herman L. Perry. 

He was a pioneer, a fine family man and 
father, a notably successful business execu- 
tive in the competitive field of banking; a 
political worker who made the Republican 
Party proud to call him it own, a man with 
the vision to urge a young fellow like Dick 
Nixon to enter the political arena; a civic 
leader without peer for hard work and re- 
markable leadership, in all things a responsi- 
ble citizen; and yet a man far more than all 
of these, a member of the community with 
an indefinable quality which all recognize 
but few can express. 

Possibly as apt an example as any other 
was Perry's position during a recent cam- 
paign over a school-tax proposal in Whittier. 
Perry was neither for the tax nor against it. 
His only concern was that in the contro- 
versial campaign Whittier should not be split 
down the middle. He had no desire to see 
his hometown divided. 

Such emphasis on the large consideration 
was symbolic of Perry’s life in Whittier. His 
was the kind of hometown spirit that lifted 
itself above the petty and unimportant. 

The thousands who knew him can find 
comfort in the fact that his passing came 
swiftly. A few hours earlier he had been 
at his desk writing letters to his friends. 
Less than a month ago he had confided to 
a personal friend that for a man of his years 
he felt overworked and was carrying too 
many civic responsibilities. How typical of 
Herman Perry that this was true. He had 
shouldered such tasks for more than 40 years. 

Only rarely as the generations pass does 
a place like Whittier produce a leader like 
Perry whose influence is felt so long in so 
many phases of community life; all con- 
structive influences, too. 

We can only deeply mourn his passing, 
confessing that the years inevitably must 
take their toll. 

But we can find stringth and inspiration 
in the life he spent hee and the recora he 
leaves for matchless personal attainment. 

Surely no Whittierite could have done 
more, , 


HeRMAN L. Perry, PRIZED CITIZEN 
(By Mel Rich) 


Whittier has lost still another outstanding 
citizen. 

The passing of Herman L. Perry came as 
a shock to the entire community, and it 
leaves an emptiness in this great area which 
thrived on his countless contributions. 

Throughout nearly 50 years as a leader of 
just about every worthwhile civic endeavor 
and accomplishment, Herman Perry gave of 
his time unselfishly. 

His many interests testified to the old 
adage: To get a job done, give it to a busy 
man. 

For at the time of his death Herman Perry 
Was serving as chairman of the Whittier 
Chamber of Commerce road committee, mem- 
ber of the citizens of Los Angeles County 
transportation committee, member of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce rapid 
transit committee embracing both the county 
and Los Angeles City. ‘ 

He was a director of the Presbyterian In- 
tercommunity Hospital board of directors 
(requiring at least an hour of his time 
daily), chairman of the site committee which 
surveyed this entire area for a location for 
the proposed hospital. 

He was a director of the San Gabriel Valley 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, a mem- 
ber of the road committee of the associated 
chambers, member of the efficiency commit- 
tee of the Pirst Friends Church. 
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Only a few months ago he complete 13 
months as a member of the city of Whittier 


charter advisory committee. 
~ ” 7 = e 


He was confidential adviser to two cor. 
porations. 

He just recently headed up the campaign 
of Harlan Wood for Whjttier City Counci). 

He was the senior partner of the firm 
Perry-Monahan realtors. 

Just recently Herman Perry was heard to 
remark: 

“I am 70 years old and I need a rest 
Sometimes it is later than you might think” 

But the need for rest didn’t deter him from 
his great interest and services in community 
affairs. 

Throughout his life here he was devoted to 
the betterment of not only Whittier but alg 
the neighboring communities. 

Herman Perry was a great Republican anq 
pouring into his son and daughter have been 
messages of regret from Republican leaders 
all over the Nation, of course, and words of 
tribute from Democrats as well. 

He was a man who could stand firmly for 
some things and yet hold the respect of his 
foes. 

Gifts to his hometown, county, the State, 
and Nation are immeasurable. 

In simple language, Herman Perry has left 
a lot to be remembered for. 

Republicans and Democrats alike will miss 
Whittier’s “Mr. Republican.” 





Polish Contribution to America Stressed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include an 
article from the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of Wednesday, July 7, 1954, by 
Stanley M. Brya, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
entitled “Polish Contribution to America 
Stressed.” 

The article is as follows: 

POLISH CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA STRESSED 


To the Eprror: 

Many Americans don’t know that Ameri- 
can history records are replete with exam- 
ples of valor and sacrifices of Polish soldiers 
who fought and died for America’s inde- 
pendence. 

The Poles had 18 officers and innumerable 
privates in the Continental Army. Of the 
18 officers, 6 were mortally wounded, sacri- 
ficing their lives at the altar of America’s 
freedom. Foremost among them was Briga- 
dier General Pulaski, a bighearted, chival- 
rous man, who met with a heroic death on 
October 9, 1779, while leading a furious 
charge near Savannah. 

Many hundreds of other Polish soldiers 
fought bravely for the independence of Amer- 
ica, and it is to their memories that John A. 
Joyce, American poet, dedicates the follow- 
ing four lines: “Polish heroes in their might 
fought in freedom’s holy fight, brilliant as 
the stars of night, to maintain the pure and 
right.” 

Following the Revolutionary War, the 
Polish people in their native land embarked 
upon a migration. Let it be understood 
that the Polish lands were at about this 
time incorporated into the domains of the 
three predatory powers, Germany, Austria, 
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and Russia, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts to free their country of the shackles 
of its enemies, & great number of Poles de- 
parted for America seeking political and re- 
ligious freedom. Many men of learning 
were included. This immigration brought 
to America the noble culture of Poland as 
well as its lofty ideals of equality and liberty. 

Today Poland is again ruled by foreign 
oppressors and many of her best citizens are 
scattered throughout the world. We know 
how tragic this situation is, yet the stubborn 
refusal of the Polish people to surrender 
faith in eventual freedom inspires all of us 
in our continuing efforts to create conditions 
which will permit freedom to prevail every- 
where. 

STANLEY M. Byra, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Let’s Encourage Defection in the 
Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I introduced H. R. 8000, a bill 
to encourage defection in the Communist 
world. Asa result of testimony I heard 
recently in Europe as a member of the 
Committee on Communist Aggression, of 
which our colleague and gentleman from 
Wisconsin is chairman, I am more con- 
vinced that cur country must use every 
avenue of approach to encourare the 
breakup of the Red empire behini the 
Iron Curtain, I shall have more to say 
on this later. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
point an article I prepared for the July 
1954 issue of American Mercury: 


Let’s ENCOURAGE DEFECTION IN THE 
CoMMUNIST WORLD 


(By Representative Parrick J. HILLINGs) 


(Evrror’s NoTe.—Mr. HILLInGs, a youthful, 
energetic, Republican Congressman from 
California, believes that one of the things 
the free world needs is more Gouzenkos. He 
has introduced a bill in Congress which he 
believes will accomplish just that. The 
American Mercury is affording him this space 
to explain to our readers the purpose of his 
bill.) 

Scattered through the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and in their numerous embassies, mis- 
sions and underground cells in the non- 
Communist countries, are thousands of Gov- 
ernment officials, Army, Navy, air and intelli- 
gence officers, and secret agents who have 
thoroughly sickened of the Red conspiracy. 

All of our intelligence reports indicate this, 
and the statement is fully borne out by past 
experience, 

Many of these disillusioned Communists 
hold key posts in their governments, have 
developed skills, training and experience that 
make them invaluable to the Communist 
cause, notwithstanding the indifference 
with which they may discharge their tasks. 

Many of them possess secret information 
which would be extremely valuable to our 
own intelligence services both in assessing 
the strength, the plans and the ambitions of 
the Reds, and in uprooting the underground 
Spy and sabotage networks that’ they have 
built up in every non-Communist country. 

Moreover, we have every reason to believe 
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would risk the hazards of flight, or if already 
abroad, would openly desert the Communist 
cause, if they had any assurance of safe asy- 
lum for themselves and their families. 

Igor Gouzenko, the former Soviet Embassy 
employee whose defection exposed Commu- 
nist espionage activities in the United States, 
and Canada, said in a recent interview that 
the strongest deterring factor he had to over- 
come in arriving at his decision was the fear 
that the Canadian and United States author- 
ities would deport him to the Soviet Union. 
And he well knew what he and his family 
could expect should that happen. 

The purpose of the bill I introduced (H. R. 
8000, the Political Asylum Act of 1954) is 
simply to eliminate that fear. Under ex- 
plicitly stated principles, it would guarantee 
political asylum in the United States to 
Communist officials and their families, sub- 
ject to certain explicitly stated reservations. 
The bill is definitely not a refugee bill, and 
it would have no effect, one way or the other, 
on the ordinary refugee. The Communist 
asking for political asylum would have to 
comply with the following provisions: 

1. He would have to be an employee of a 
Government designated by the Secretary of 
State as Communist, or a member of its 
army, navy, or air force, foreign service, 
security or intelligence agencies. 

2. He would have to renounce his alle- 
giance to the Communist country’s govern- 
ment, and to international communism. 

3. He would have to possess some infor- 
mation, or other asset (scientific ability, for 
instance) of special value to the security of 
the United States, and be willing to make 
that information or those special assets 
available to the proper authorities. 

4. He would have to be willing to cooper- 
ate in the fight against communism. 

5. He would have to be declared by com- 
petent United States officials as not a men- 
ace to the security of the United States. 

The bill authorizes the issuance of up to 
1,000 special, nonimmigrant visas to appli- 
cants meeting those requirements. The in- 
dividual Communist officials, of course, 
would have to take the chance on his ability 
to satisfy our officials of his sincerity. The 
Secretary of State would be authorized to 
revoke the visa at any time he deemed it in 
the best interests of the United States, a nec- 
essary precaution, I believe, against efforts 
by the Reds to plant spies and false infor- 
mation. 

The supporters of the bill, and I emphatic- 
ally include myself, feel it would achieve 
three things: 

It would increase the uneasiness, distrust, 
and chaos prevailing behind the Iron Curtain 
every time an official defects to our side. 

It would deny to the Communist countries 
whatever skills and experiences the defecting 
Officials might possess. 

And it would bring to us an indeterminate 
supply of extremely valuable information. 

It is, of course, just one more potential 
weapon that could be used by our side in the 
cold war. And I strongly believe that we 
should employ every single weapon, great or 
small, that might possibly be used to our 
advantage. 





Red Overthrow in Italy Predicted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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American Federation of Labor News- 
Reporter under date of July 16, 1954: 
Rep OverTHROW IN ITALY PREDICTED 


(By Syd Stogel, Rome correspondent, AFL 
News-Reporter ) 

Rome, Iraty.—An Italian-born American 
trade-union official who has just concluded 
a 6-week study tour of the labor movement 
in this country predicts the defeat of com- 
munism in Italy, “but it’s going to take a lot 
of fight and sacrifice by the forces of democ- 
racy to do the job.” 

The union officials is Vanni B. Montana, 
educational director of the ILGWU’s New 
York Local 89, considered one of the best 
informed observers of the Italian political 
and labor scene. Montana arrived in italy 
last May with a group of 72 American trade 
unionists of Italian descent who came on a 
combined good-will mission and vacation. 
While the rest of the group has already re- 
turned home, Montana left Rome only last 
week to visit Stockholm, Brussels, and other 
cities before flying back to New York. 

During his stay in Italy, Montana talked 
to and visited workers and peasants in such 
cities as Florence, Bologna, Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Naples, Catania, Messina, Palermo, 
and Rome..In the course of his grueling 
schedule of speeches and meetings from one 
end of the peninsula to the other he was able 
to get a first-hand view of Italy's labor move- 
ment and what he found induced him to 
remark that he returns to the United States 
with a feeling of moderate optimism. 

Admitting that communism in the ranks of 
Italian labor was still a serious menace to 
democracy, Montana said he thought the 
turning point had been reached and where- 
ever he went he saw signs of free labor’s 
mounting strength. 

“I was especially glad to see,” he said, 
“that the free trade unions are making seri- 
ous inroads against the powerful Red CGIL 
federations in the south. It is in this region 
that communism has been concentrating all 
its strongest forces and its unlimited funds 
and- equipment to exploit the misery there 
for its own nefarious ends. 

“In Catania and other southern cities I 
met young trade unionists who were putting 
up a splendid fight against the CGIL, where 
it had previously been unchallenged.” 

Montana said he was lucky to be in Italy 
during the time the free trade unions here 
signed their recent nationwide collective 
bargaining agreement for industrial workers 
that is being hailed as free labor's biggest 
victory since the fall of fascism. 

“This agreement,” the New York labor 
leader pointed out, “is a tremendous step 
forward for the democratic unions. It marks 
the first time that free labor has been able 
to bypass the Communist CGIL, and for the 
first time in its history the CGIL is com- 
pletely isolated. This accord may well be 
the starting point for the free unions to 
eventually ease out the CGIL, and finally 
dominate the labor picture in Italy.” 

Montana also commented on the schism 
between Italy’s two free labor federations, 
CISL, and the UIL. 

“That differences are much less now,” he 
said, “and while no complete agreement has 
been reached as yet, they are cooperating 
with each other more than ever before. You 
might say that they have reached a sort of 
nonaggression pact.” 

On the not-too-bright side Montana 
charged that Italian industrialists are di- 
rectly and indirectly contributing huge 
sums of money to the Italian Communist 
Party. 

“I am bringing back with me to the United 
States,” he revealed, “evidence that a num- 
ber of reactionary businessmen here are con- 
tributing big money to the Communists 
through exports of goods—including strate- 
gic contraband material—to the Iron Cur- 


that hundreds of these disaffected Reds include an article which appeared in the tain countries.” 
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The ILGWU official was also critical of 
American aid to Italy programs in that he 
thought too little of this aid is being passed 


on to the workingman. 
“People here do not see the benefits of 


American aid, * * *” he stated. 





An Old American Custom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 
July 17 on the subject of the damage 
rendered the hatting industry by Vice 
President Nrxon’s frequent appearances 
in public minus a hat. 

The editorial suggests that it might 
behoove the Vice President to visit the 
Connecticut hat factories, where he will 
get perfect quality and fit, and perhaps 
start a boom in the hatting industry. 

While I do not subscribe to the idea of 
public officials lending vheir prestige to 
boost commercial products, I sincerely 
believe that men to whom the public 
looks for leadership should let no oppor- 
tunity pass to bolster American free en- 
terprise, to help such great industries as 
the hat industry, and to preserve and 
foster such age-old mores of the civilized 
world as the wearing of a hat. 

A Hat ror HaTiess Nixon 


It might be all right for plain RicHarp 
Nixon, ordinary United States citizen, to go 
without a hat if he wants to. There’s no 
statute on any books saying he must wear 
one. 

But as RicHarRp Nrxon, Vice President of 
the United States, it’s another story, and 
the distinguished Californian was told just 
that by Congressman AL Morano. There’s 
no law forcing Vice Presidents to wear hats, 
but there is an old American custom. 

Even if the 41-year-old Vice President 
doesn’t clamp a hat on his head every time 
he leaves the house, at least when he’s being 
photographed, if he would only hold a hat 
in his hand, the Congressman told him, he 
“would do much a destroy a sartorial virus 
known as hatlessness which could do much 
harm to one of America’s first and largest 
industries.” 

Representing the two leading hat manu- 
facturing centers in the world, Norwalk and 
Danbury, Congressman Morano (who always 
wears a hat) keeps his constituency in mind, 
and he’s not letting anyone forget it—not 
even the Vice President. 

Mr. Morano pointed out to Mr. Nrxon the 
sartorial elegance of Sir Winston Churchill 
and British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
who were in Washington recently. Far from 
succumbing to the hatless fad, the two top 
British politicians added to their dignity by 
being properly crowned. 

The Congressman further told the Vice 
President that he would be happy to present 
him with several hats, products of both Nor- 
walk and Danbury. All he has to do is to 
furnish his size and the style he likes, and 
the Congressman will do the rest. 

It might be a good idea for the Vice Presi- 
dent to visit the Connecticut hat factories 
where he will get perfect quality and fit and 
perhaps start a boom in the hatting indus- 
try. He might even create a style to be 
known as the Nixon topper. 
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Opinion Poll Report for the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Iam more 
than happy at this time to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the tabulated re- 
sults of a questionnaire which I sent 
early this spring to the residents of the 
district which I represent here in the 
House of Representatives. 

My objectives in sponsoring this refer- 
endum were threefold: 

First. To promote responsible citizen- 
ship by stimulating the widest possible 
discussion and understanding of major 
legislative issues of current concern; 

Second. To determine in broad terms, 
for my own benefit, the attitudes and 
opinions of my constituents on these 
issues; and 

Third. To enable me to present to Con- 
gress, for its consideration, the views of 
an important segment of the voting 
population. 

The number of responses which I have 
received has been most gratifying, and 
I am proud of the active, aroused public 
interest in governmental affairs which 
has been displayed. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Do you approve of the present method 
of handling our international relations? 
Yes, 1,761; no, 2,537; no opinion, 754. 

2. Do you believe that the United States 
Government should continue our foreign-aid 
program? Yes, 3,094; no, 1,605, no opinion, 
635. 

3. Do you feel that we should continue 
military aid to foreign nations? Yes, 3,378; 
no, 1,122; no opinion, 734. 

4. Do you favor the continuation of eco- 
nomic aid to foreign nations? Yes, 3,162; 
no, 1,360; no opinion, 712. 

5. Do you support the point 4 program 
(supplying technical assistance, manufac- 
turing know-how, and management skills to 
undeveloped nations to help them help 
themselves)? Yes, 3,235; no, 530; no opinion, 
979. 

(a) Do you believe this program should 
be reduced? Yes, 510; no, 1,413; no opinion, 
1,048. 

6. Do you believe that Russia should be 
permitted to remain in the United Nations? 
Yes, 2,274; no, 2,110; no opinion, 850. 

7. Do you believe that Communist China 
should be seated in the United Nations? 
Yes, 723; no, 3,907; no opinion, 604. 

TARIFF POLICY 

1. Do you suport the present methods of 
handling tariffs? Yes, 902; no, 2,021; no 
opinion, 2,311. 

2. Do you believe that foreign goods 
should come into the United States regard- 
less of the effect that it may have on the 
American worker? Yes, 743; no, 3,538; no 
opinion, 953. é 

3. Do you understand the present Govern- 
ment method of handling tariffs? Yes, 1,714; 
no, 2,124; no opinion, 1,396. 

STATEHOOD 

1. Do you favor conferring statehood on— 

(a) Alaska? ‘Yes, 3,810; no, 1,676; no 
opinion, 689. 

(b) Hawaii? Yes, 3,830; no, 694; no opin- 
ion, 710. 
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TAX POLICY , 


1. Do you believe that the Federal Govern, 
ment should spend more money than it ». 
ceives in income? Yes, 1,685; no, 2,693; », 
opinion, 856. 

If opposed, which of these steps would yy 
take? 

(a) Keep taxes high? 
1,430; no opinion, 2,564. 

(b) Cut domestic spending? Yes, 1,94, 
no, 983; no opinion, 2,157. 

2. Do you feel taxes should be cut mon 
than they already have been? Yes, 1,796; no, 
1,940; no opinion, 1,498. 

3. Do you support an increase in the ¢. 
emption for dependents? Yes, 2,881; no 
1,598; no opinion, 855. 

4. Do you favor cutting income taxes acrog 
the board percentagewise? Yes, 1,586; no 
2,540; no opinion, 1,077. 

5. Do you believe in more exemption fq 
dividends and other unearned income? Ye 
1,208; no, 2,339; no opinion, 1,087. 

6. Do you support exemptions to cove 
expenses for college education? Yes, 2.59): 
no, 1,956; no opinion, 697. : 

7. Do you favor an exemption for the firs 
$1,500 of retired income? Yes, 2,568; no, 
1,744; no opinion, 922. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


1. Do you believe that the present 2 percent 
social security tax on the employee shoul 
be maintained? Yes, 3,551; no, 839; no opin. 
ion, 844. 

2. Do you believe it should be returned tp 
1% percent? Yes, 807; no, 3,174; no opinion 
1,260. 

3. Do you support an increase in old-age 
assistance benefits? Yes, 3,608; no, 764; nc 
opinion, 762, 

4. Do you favor an increase in the death 
benefits under social security? Yes, 2,936; 
no, 1,435; no opinion, 1,148. 

5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sick- 
ness and accident insurance should be cov. 
ered by Federal law? Yes, 1,825; no, 2,527: 
no opinion, 882. 


Yes, 1,240; 00, 


HOUSING 

1, Do you believe that more low-cost hous- 
ing should be built by the State and Fed- 
eral governments? Yes, 2,906; no, 1,631; no 
opinion, 697. 

2. Do you believe these should be multiple- 
unit dwellings? Yes, 992; no, 1,878; no opin- 
ion, 1,547. 

3. Do you believe they should be in three- 
family units? Yes, 1,074; no, 1,758; no opin- 
ion, 1,585. 

LABOR 


1. Are you in favor of raising the minimum 
wage? Yes, 3,183; no, 1,283; no opinion, 768. 

2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New 
England insofar as competing with the 
Southern States is concerned? Yes, 2,428; 
No, 1442; no opinion, 1,364. 

3. In your opinion could small business 
afford an increase? Yes, 2,198; no, 1,310; no 
opinion, 1,726. 

4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is fair to management and labor? Yes, 
1,506; no, 1,755; no opinion, 1,156. 

(a) Would you favor outright repeal? Yes, 
762; no, 2,902; no opinion, 1,570. 

(b) Would you favor changes through 
amendments? Yes, 2,986; no, 698; no opin- 
ion, 1,550. 

5. Are there sections of this law which you 
feel are oppressive to workers? Yes, 2,332; 
no, 1,374; no opinion, 1,528. 


6. Are there in your opinion, sections which 
are oppressive to small business? Yes, 1,805; 
no, 1,342; no opinion, 2,187. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


1. Do you understand the questions in- 
volved in the St. Lawrence seaway? Yes, 
2,584; no, 1,841; no opinion, 1,309. 

2. Do you feel that the construction of 
the seaway would hurt employment in our 
area? Yes, 1,481; mo, 2,022; no opinion, 
1,731. 
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3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway 

would hurt the future economy of the New 

England area? Yes, 1,591; no 1,876; no 

opinion, 1,767. 
VOTING AGE 

1. Do you believe that persons who are 
18 years old should be given the right to 
yote in national elections? Yes, 1,897; no, 
2,832; no opinion, 505. 

LOCAL ISSUES 

1. Do you believe that the port of Boston 
should have more Federal assistance? Yes, 
3,362; no, 715; no opinion, 1,157. 

2. In your opinion, is the Federal Govern- 
ment treating New England fairly on the 
policy of defense cutbacks? Yes, 809; no, 
2,399; no opinion, 2,026. 





Bridges at Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp 2 editorials, 1 
being entitled “Bridge of Contention,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of July 19, 1954; 
and the other being entitled “Planning 
Bottleneck,” which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 20. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 19, 1954] 
Bripce or CONTENTION 

It is dismaying to have the same chorus 
of opposition that has frustrated previous 
plans for an upstream Potomac River bridge 
now rejecting Senator Case’s proposal for a 
new crossing at New Hampshire Avenue NW. 
The Highway Department was headstrong in 
trying too long to bull through its plan for 
a bridge at E Street, but the prize for stub- 
bornness now certainly shifts to the National 
Capital Planning Commission. At least the 
Highway Department moderated its position. 
But the NCPC has compromised not one whit. 
It seems determined to prove that it will 
sanction no plan that is not its own idea. 

The opposition of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Association in the circumstances is under- 
standable, if not entirely supportable; al- 
though the New Hampshire Avenue span 
would not touch Theodore Roosevelt Island 
proper, it would make use of tiny South Is- 
land which was included in the Associa- 
tion’s original gift. But the NCPC opposi- 
tion seems to derive from its insistence 
that its scheme for a bridge at Roaches Run 
take precedence over everything else. This 
is doubly unfortunate, for it tends to make 
an “either-or” proposition of the bridge 
problem when spans at both sides would be 
desirable—though in our opinion the New 
Hampshire Avenue crossing is the more 
urgently needed. 

At any rate, the continued spat demon- 
strates clearly that if the area is to get ap- 
proval of any new bridge at this session of 
Congress, it will have to be the Jones Point 
Bridge at Alexandria. This proposal has 
plenty of merits on its own, and we hope the 
Senate can be persuaded to see beyond the 
squabble and join the House in approval of 
Jones Point. At the same time, it is easy 
to understand why legislators become im- 
patient over trying to do things for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. In the present contro- 
versy, at least, the National Capital Planning 
Commission seems to be trying to outdo 
Russia on the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. Must cars continue to pile up until 
the terms of NCPC members expire or the 
staff changes before there can be any agree- 
ment to relieve bridge congestion? 


[From the Evening Star of July 20, 1954] 
PLANNING BOTTLENECK 


Washington's traffic is not the only sufferer 
from bottleneck trouble. Planning has be- 
come a victim of the ailment, too. In fact, 
the bottleneck that has developed in the 
planning field is aggravating conditions in 
the traffic field. Right now the worst bottle- 
neck is that affecting bridge construction. 
There appears to be little hope of bridge re- 
lief until something is done to break the 
bridge-planning jam. 

Chairman Case, of a Senate District sub- 
committee studying bridge sites on the Po- 
tomac River, has learned firsthand about the 
bridge-planning tieup as a result of his ef- 
forts to get action on a central-area bridge 
project. In a spirit of compromise, he sug- 
gested a site on the line of New Hampshire 
Avenue as a substitute for the District High- 
way Department's E Street proposal. The 
Highway Department, concerned with the 
growing traffic congestion on present bridges, 
agreed to go along with the compromise plan. 
But Chairman Case reckoned without the 
National Capital Planning Commission. The 
spirit of compromise has been noticeably 
lacking at NCPC headquarters for a long 
time, when it comes to Potomac River bridges 
not proposed by the NCPC staff. It was so 
with the 14th Street twin-bridge project, 
with the East Capitol Street Bridge, and now 
with the central-area crossing. 

Harland Bartholomew, NCPC chairman, 
told the subcommittee that while he believes 
a central-area bridge eventually will be nec- 
essary, his Commission wants more time to 
make up its mind on a location. It is his 
“intention,” he said, to have staff studies 
completed by next January. But the plan 
for a central-area bridge is not something 
new. The Commission should have been 
studying this needed facility for years, not 
months. There is no assurance that the 
Commission will be ready to take a positive 
stand on any bridge site in the central area 
by next January or the one following. 

Meanwhile, traffic congestion daily gets 
worse on all the existing bridges. The Jones 
Point Bridge at Alexandria, on which all 
agencies are agreed, is expected to handle 
about 15,000 cars a day. Yet the Commis- 
sion cannot come to a decision on the more 
urgently needed central-area span, which 
highway Officials predict will be used by four 
times the daily traffic load of the Alexandria 
bridge. It is high time that the Planning 
Commission concentrated attention on a site 
for the central-area bridge—one somewhere 
between the Memorial and Key Bridges. It 
should not take many more months to settle 
on a site for a bridge which has been under 
discussion for years. 





Ballot Termed Biggest Enemy of 
Fluoridation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an 

article from the Minneapolis Morning 

Tribune by C. O. Castledine, Windom, 

Minn., entitled “Ballot Termed Biggest 

Enemy of Fluoridation.” . 
The article is as follows: 


BaLLot TERMED BiccEst ENEMY OF 
FLUORIDATION 


To the Eprror: 

Your report of the Minnesota poll (June 
10) showing 65 percent of a selected 53 per- 
cent of the people favoring fluoridation of 
community water supplies does not compare 
very favorably with ballots cast by Minnesota 
residents in referendum elections regarding 
this issue. 

As far as I can find, there is not a town 
in Minnesota with a fluorine compound 
artificially added to its drinking water which 
put it in with approval of a referendum vote. 

The biggest enemy of water fluoridation is 
the ballot of the American public. The pro- 
ponents of this measure are aware of this 
and in most towns, including Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, they have seen fit to sidestep 
the informed public opinion and sell the lo- 
cal politicians on water fluoridation. 


For over 3 years the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has backed the fluori- 
dation of public water supplies but the chap- 
ters have been denied approval by the peo- 
ple in their own communities. This in- 
cludes the home town of the State Jaycee 
fluoridation chairman. In some towns they 
were able to win the approval of the city 
council. Also, I am still looking for a pro- 
ponent who wants fluorine on the teeth of 
his own children enough to apply it by other 
means when his fellow citizens deny him 
their public water supply for his experi- 
mentation. 

The only difference in the Minnesota poll 
findings and the actual election returns is 
that the poll was dealing with generzlized 
opinions over a wide area while the latter 
groups turned in different verdicts after a 
fair and thorough coverage of the facts by 
both lines of thought. 

An example of this is the fact that the 
Chicago City Council (not the voting pub- 
lic) recently approved fluoridating city water 
while the citizens of LaCrosse, Wis., voted it 
down by slightly less than 3 to 1 after the 
city had already spent some $1£,000 for 
fluoridation equipment. 

C. O. CASTLEDINE. 

Winvom, MINN. 





The Perversion of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by our distin- 
guished colleague in the Senate, the Hon- 
orable Lister HILL, appeared in the July 
19, 1954, edition of the New Republic 
magazine. 


Senator Hitt, among other important 
social legislation, is the coauthor of the 
TVA Act. - 

I am pleased to commend his words to 
the attention of this body. 

On Thursday, the 17th of June, after 5 
months of waiting, the meaning of the Pres- 
ident’s budget message with respect to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority became crystal 
clear. 
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No money was requested in the budget to 
provide new generating capacity on the TVA 
power system. As an alternative, the mes- 
sage stated that “arrangements are being 
made to reduce, by the fall of 1957, existing 
commitments” of the TVA to the Atomic 
Energy Commission by 500,000 to 600,000 
kilowatts. The plan, as it was generally un- 
derstood, was for AEC to find a private sup- 
plier to take over a portion of the TVA com- 
mitment to furnish power to the AEC at 
Paducah, Ky. It was understood that if 
satisfactory arrangements for such an addi- 
tional power supply were not developed, a 
request for supplemental funds would be 
submitted at this session of the Congress in 
time to permit TVA to begin construction of 
new capacity. 

In the same budget message the Congress 
and the public were advised that the decision 
was contingent not only upon the success of 
these arrangements to find another power 
supplier for AEC at Paducah but also upon 
the assumption that there would be no in- 
crease in the total national-defense demands 
on the TVA power system. 

The people of the TVA region, the friends 
of TVA in Congress, responsible opinion 
everywhere assumed the message was sub- 
mitted with some understanding of the prob- 
Jems and in good faith. We waited to be 
advised of the results of the explorations 
AEC was reported to be making. Some time 
ago we understood that new defense power 
requirements had already developed in this 
critical defense area, specifically that the Oak 
Ridge facilities of AEC had given notice that 
more power would be needed prior to 1957. 
We waited through February, March, through 
April, and through May to discover what the 
administration would recommend. Until 
the morning of June 17, when the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill carrying 
TVA appropriations was safely through both 
Houses and the conference report had been 
agreed to, the proposals made to AEC, the 
analyses reported to be underway, and the 
decisions reached were all something of a 
mystery. But on that morning, in testimony 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the administration’s answer became 
clear. 

Neither of the alternatives set forth in the 
budget message to Congress had been pur- 
sued. TVA is not released from supplying 
a single kilowatt to the AEC. No new ca- 
pacity is added to the TVA power system. 
Those were the stated alternatives. New de- 
fense requirements have admittedly devel- 
oped but no new capacity is requested to 
meet them, although that was a stated con- 
dition. Instead, the President has directed 
AEC to negotiate a preposterous arrangement 
under which the power to be generated at 
a site to be selected by the Dixon-Yates pri- 
vate utility combine is to be purchased by 
AEC, not for its own use but to be fed into 
the TVA system and resold to TVA con- 
sumers. 

According to the directive from the Presi- 
dent, the terms of this contract are to be 
negotiated by AEC, the Nation’s most highly 
sensitive and vital national defense agency, 
an agency above all others which should 
stand apart from, above, and beyond any 
controversies regarding domestic matters, 
an agency which should be left entirely free 
and protected to pursue its all-important, 
vital work of producing atomic energy. 

As the AEC assumes the responsibility of a 
power broker in this fantastic arrangement, 
it will begin to drain millions of dollars 
directly from the Federal Treasury every 
year to be turned over as a subsidy, as a 
handout, to a favored private utility com- 
bine, a combine headed by the very men who 
have long been identified as leaders in the 
frenzied campaign directed by the private 
utility companies to bring about the destruc- 
tion of TVA. 

Certainly it was never the intention of 
Congress that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion should submit to any such prostitution 
of its great powers. The AEC was to be an 
independent body, charged with a most 
sensitive and most vital responsibility. 

No emergency confronts the Nation which 
would justify the Chief Executive in over- 
riding the judgment of a majority of the 
Commission. A simple problem was pre- 
sented. The Government owns a system of 
power generation and transmission—the 
TVA. TVA has the responsibility of power 
supply for a certain area, just as private 
power companies do for other areas. The 
largest single customer of TVA is the Gov- 
ernment itself, through AEC. Loads are 
growing in the area—Government loads and 
the loads that are made up of the total 
electricity used on farms, in homes, and in 
private industry. To meet these new loads 
TVA needed more capacity. The manage- 
ment of TVA made a recommendation to the 
owner, the Federal Government, for the in- 
vestment of more capital, precisely as a pri- 
vate-company management would do. 
TVA came to the Bureau of the Budget in 
the regular way last autumn. The Budget 
refused to transmit the request to Congress, 
and, as the President’s message suggested, 
undertook instead to explore the possibilities 
of relieving TVA of a portion of its com- 
mitment to AEC. TVA understood, and 
those of us who were concerned understood, 
that the decision would be made on the 
basis of a comparison of the overall cost to 
the Government of that alternative solution. 
Yet this bizarre arrangement is ordered in 
spite of the fact that the cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be greater, if this proposal is 
accepted, than if funds are provided as re- 
quested by TVA. 

The AEC itself estimates that the excess 
cost to the Government of accepting this 
proposal, rather than adding power to the 
TVA system, will be more than $3.6 million 
every year for 25 years, a total of $90 million 
over the life of the contract. TVA estimates 
that the minimum additional cost to the 
Government will be more nearly $5.5 mil- 
lion annually, a total of some $139 million 
over the contract period. Those figures do 
not represent the cost of the power, of 
course. The figures simply represent the 
excess costs above the costs to the Govern- 
ment of providing the power by additions to 
the TVA system. These figures simply meas- 
ure the bonus this administration is willing 
to pay to avoid continued operation of TVA 
at maximum efficiency. 

This administration is willing to commit 
the Federal Government to an annual ex- 
pense of between $3 million and $6 million 
to add to the millions the private companies 
are ready to spend every year to destroy the 
TVA. It is willing to pervert the powers of 
AEC to accomplish the purpose despite the 
fact the testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy showed that 3 out of 5 
members of the AEC oppose the plan. The 
General Accounting Office questions its 
legality and its wisdom, and refers to the 
excess costs as a subsidy to the power com- 
panies. 

Some people do not seem to realize that 
there is no competition in the power busi- 
ness; it is a monopoly business and a cost- 
plus operation. The Dixon-Yates private 
altility combine proposes to borrow 95 per- 
cent of the money to build the plant on the 
strength of a Government-guaranteed power 
contract. The other 5 percent will be pro- 
vided by the utility holding companies repre- 
sented by Dixon and Yates. On this 5 per- 


cent they will be given a 9-percent return.. 


The Government will provide this profit. 
The Government will pay all their taxes, 
State and local, even their Federal income 
taxes. No doubt this novel arrangement will 
be described as a great achievement of free 
private enterprise. This is nonsense. It is 
free pie for the private utility monopoly. 
There is no risk. 
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The Government will pay for the plant 
whether it is built by TVA or Dixon-Yates 
The only difference is that the Government 
will pay more in this case and will never own 
the structure or get the profits. 

I am not a member of the Joint Com. 
mittee on Atomic Energy, but from conver. 
sations with members of the committee, and 
a reading of portions of the transcript, it js 
clear that the Chairman of AEC, who feit 
compelled to support the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal, went to the length of endeavoring to 
discredit the record of TVA’s performance 
at Shawnee in comparison with the recorg 
of the Joppa plant built by Electric Energy, 
Inc., a private utility combine across the 
river to serve the same AEC installations at 
Paducah. Both Adm. Lewis Strauss ang 
Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols tried to give the 
committee the impression that power from 
TVA was more costly than power from 
Joppa. The record would have stayed that 
way but for the vigilance of members of the 
joint committee who invited clarification py 
a member of the staff of TVA who was at- 
tending the hearings. 

The facts about Joppa are well known. 
EEI and TVA had started building plants in 
the same Paducah area at the same time, 
The Joppa plant was scheduled ‘to come in 
first, and the private utilities had widely 
boasted that the Joppa-Shawnee construc- 
tion would be a race, that the private utili- 
ties would win. But TVA won the race: 
Shawnee was § months ahead of Joppa, TVA 
completed the first four units under its esti- 
mates of cost, but Joppa costs went 358 mil- 
lion over estimates. The first four units of 
the Shawnee plant were built at a cost of 
$145 per kilowatt; Joppa will be something 
over $195 per kilowatt. 

Those who followed the record of the two 
projects knew that Ebasco, hired by EEI to 
supervise construction, was fired when the 
job was halfway through. 

Yet on June 18, 1954, a few days ago, the 
second day of the hearing before the joint 
committee to hear Admiral Strauss and 
General Nichols, one would have thought 
that power from Joppa was a bargain com- 
pared to power purchased from TVA. 

Admiral Strauss’ spirited defense of the 
indefensible record of Joppa is all the more 
surprising in view of the testimony of Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray before the joint 
committee. Now, Mr. Murray has never been 
identified as an advocate of TVA. He is re- 
called as the man who suggested the idea 
that a combination of private utilities would 
be able to deliver power to AEC facilities at 
Paducah quicker and cheaper than TVA. It 
was his initiative that created EEI which 
in turn employed Ebasco to supervise con- 
struction of the Joppa plant. 

Mr. Murray opposes this perversion of the 
function of AEC to destroy TVA and testified 
about Joppa: 

“The ‘Ebasco fiasco’ * * * is quite a 
slogan. Unhappily it was not conceived 
without some justification. Putting every- 
thing one can into the balance in favor of 
EEI, one must admit the bald fact that the 
EEI operation was found wanting. 


“A section of private power interests was 
given a fair opportunity to prove what it 
could do. * * * Competition was out in 
the open—competition as to time and com- 
petition as to dollars—and no one can 
escape the fact that TVA won the Paducah 
power contest.” 

I should like to know why Chairman 
Strauss feels it incumbent upon himself to 
defend the record of Joppa. Is it because 
Ebasco is once more to undertake the con- 
struction of a plant for private utilities. 
Dixon-Yates proposes to use them. Is his 
defense of Joppa required because Mr. Dixon 
is a participant in EEI, as well as a sponsor 
of the new proposal? 

I do not know the answer to these ques- 
tions. I only know that I am outraged by 
the way this whole matter has been handled. 
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Everybody loses except the Dixon-Yates com- 
pine. Everybody. Power consumers of the 
Tennessee Valley lose. AEC loses. The 
Federal Treasury loses. The taxpayers lose. 
The national defense loses. The reputation 
of this Government for integrity and wis- 
dom in the conduct of its affairs is dim- 
jnished. Whether the extra cost to the 
Treasury will be $90 million or $150 million, 
or $200 million, or more, I do not know. 
what is here revealed is an effort to force 
upon one Commission, over the disapproval 
of a majority of its members, an action for- 
eign to their responsibilities in order to ac- 
celerate the destruction of another agency— 
TVA—an agency distinguished for integrity 
and competence, but regarded with hostil- 
ity by this administration, hostility so well 
exemplified by the President calling TVA 
“creeping socialism.” 

The pledge implicit in the budget message 
of the President has not been kept. TVA is 
not relieved from a kilowatt of its contrac- 
tual responsibility to provide power for AEC. 
And defense loads have increased. But no 
capacity is to be added to the TVA system. 
The Board of TVA has been advised that in 
spite of the fact that the requirements of 
the AEC at Oak Ridge have increased, no new 
capacity for TVA would be requested of this 
Congress. If an actual shortage occurred, 
wrote the Director of the Budget, Mr. Hughes, 
out of a wealth of ignorance, power could 
be brought in on an interim basis. Power 
on an interim basis is costly, and puts the 
customers at the mercy of the private power 
companies who have shown a vested interest 
in the extinction of TVA. 

I do not believe that this administration 
had any intention of recommending new 
capacity for TVA under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. The assurances read into the 
budget message allayed fears and frustrated 
opposition. The region and its represer.ta- 
tives relied upon good faith, but now both 
the conditions-under which we understood 
new capacity would be requested have been 
met. Release of power now committed to 
AEC has not proved to be a feasible solution, 
and defense loads have increased. Yet no 
request is forthcoming from the administra- 
tion. With callous deliberation a power 
shortage has been scheduled in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

By contract or by crisis the power con- 
sumers of the Tennessee Valley are to be 
made dependent upon the very private com- 
panies they once rejected as power suppliers. 
And yet we hear pious talk of developing 
partnerships between local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. The people of the TVA 
power service area entered into a real part- 
nership with their Government. They voted 
in referenda across the area. The 150 local 
distributors of TVA power, municipalities, 
and REA co-ops, have an investment of more 
than $400 million in that partnership. They 
have invested dollars, time, and talent. 
They have invested faith. Now they face 
betrayal. Under this administration their 
wishes are ignored, their future is threat- 
ened. Instead they find a new partnership 
created by the Government they trusted— 
the Bureau of the Budget, the AEC, and the 
Dixon-Yates private utility combine joined 
in a partnership created to destroy them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish at 
this time to insert in the Recorp a letter 
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which I have received from the American 
League for an Undivided Ireland, plus 
the reprint which was enclosed from the 
— Traveler, of Thursday, July 1, 

I was one one of the first signers of 
discharge petition No. 3 placed on the 
Speaker’s desk by my colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN E. Focarty, of Rhode 
Island. I wish to take this opportunity 
to urge every Member of the House of 
Representatives who has not already 
done so to add his signature to the peti- 
tion in order that the House of Repre- 


sentatives may have the opportunity to- 


vote on this resolution. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR AN 
UNoIvipep IRELAND, 
Boston, Mass., July 13, 1954. 

Dear ConcressMaN: Enclosed is a reprint 
from the Boston Traveler of Thursday, July 
1, 1954. 

In northeast Ireland, persons are sub- 
jected to house search without warrant, ar- 
rest without charge, detention without war- 
rant; penalized for displaying the tricolor 
of Ireland—the emblem of their Republic, or 
speaking their native language, as well as 
denied public housing and gainful employ- 
ment. 

Winston Churchill, in 1912, stated: 

“Whatever Ulster’s right may be she can- 
not stand in the way of the whole of the 
rest of Ireland. Half a province cannot im- 
pose.a permanent veto on the nation. Half 
a province cannot obstruct forever the rec- 
onciliation between the British and Irish 
democracies and deny all satisfaction to the 
united wishes of the British Empire.” 

Your signature on the Congressman JoHn 
E. Focarty discharge petiticn relative to this 
matter is one way of letting the world know 
that freedom is everybody’s business. 

Thank you, 

Very truly yours, 
THoMas H. BUCKLEY, 
President, 
Marcaret M. O'Connor, 
Secretary. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 1, 1954] 
THINK Back To ERIN 
When Winston Churchill speaks to the 


- world, one never knows what to expect. 


He is equally adept at brilliance, belliger- 
ence, bombast, or baloney. 

The Joint Statement on Policy that he 
signed with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example 
of Churchillian balderdash, appealing in 
sound but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through 
the text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self-govern- 
ment and will earnestly strive by every peace- 
ful means to secure the independence of all 
countries whose peoples desire and are 
capable of sustaining an independent exist- 
ence. * * ¢ 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. 
In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure they 
are conducted fairly.” 

- That’s what the man said. 

In case he’s forgotten, we remind him 
of a parliamentary election of all Ireland, 
held under the auspices of the British Army 
in December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic. 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a ma- 
jority of those elected favored the republic. 
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So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those six northern counties, Tyrone, 
and Fermanagh today consistently favor a 
united Ireland. So do broad areas of the 
remaining four, but they can’t whip the 
gerrymander that holds them’ in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn't one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 





Case History: Communist Aggression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, last evéhing, 
I listened to an NBC broadcast entitled 
“Comment.” Among the speakers was 
Jim Robinson, an NBC correspondent, 
who has just returned from Hanoi, Indo- 
china. 

Mr. Robinson has lived 9 years in the 
Far East, and has been in every country 
in the Far East. He was a teacher in 
the University of Yenching, Peiping, 
China, before the Communists took over, 
and for 9 months thereafter, before he 
was allowed to leave, giving him first- 
hand study of Communists’ movement 
in Asia. He covered the Korean war for 
NBC and the London Times, and is with- 
out doubt a qualified observer of. the 
Communists’ aggression in east Asia. 
Mr. Speaker, the statement which he 
made, and which I include with my re- 
marks in the Recorp, is so timely I feel 
it should be read by every American. 
In his statement, he is brutally frank and 
I am sure unerringly accurate. To read 
his statement, Mr. Speaker, is to know 
the urgent need, now, for a complete 
reappraisal of our failing, floundering 
foreign policy. 

Case History: COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

The Communists are on the victory march 
in Asia. The Communist’s ultimate goal 
is to conquer all the Far East. They say so, 
and they’re in the process of doing it. The 
Communist operation in Asia is pure and 
simple totalitarian aggression, but it’s dis- 
guised under national movements, reform 
movements, and such slogans as Asia for 
the Asians. 

Right now the Communists are winning 
vast stretches of territory and millions of 
people in the Far East. They’re doing this 
easily and rapidly. Why is this happening? 
Simply because there’s no one willing, or if 
willing, able to go all out and stop them. 

Certainly no Asian country has the 
wherewithal to halt this Red aggression. 
And no group of Asian countries, bound 
together in mutual defense, has the com- 
bined strength to halt it. . 

The free world, led by the West, princi- 
pally the United States, has demonstrated 
its unwillingness to face realities in Asia. 
Through Asian eyes Korea was a Communist 
victory. And there’s a similar victory now 
in Indochina. Always the same story—the 
backdown by the free world—the abandon- 
ment of millions of people to the Com- 
munists. 
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The price of our constant appeasement to 
communism in the Orient is beyond im- 
mediate calculation, but this is what's hap- 
pening in the yet free Far Eastern nations. 
These countries now feel they have the proof 
the West isn’t willing to face a show- 
down—not willing to use force to stop force. 
So these countries are in the process of their 
own agonizing reappraisal of the situation. 
Already many of these countries are fran- 
tically trying to achieve the role of neutrals. 
Many are casting secret feelers toward the 
Peking regime. These nations want to see 
if a deal can be made—a deal whereby they 
might be able to coexist with the Commu- 
nists—or if it might be possible to retain 
some sort of national sovereignty if and 
when all Asia goes Red. 

Asians are realists by necessity. They 
know they can’t pack their bags and flee to 
a sanctuary across the ocean. They now see 
that sooner or later they might have to sur- 
vive one way or another under some sort of 
Communist regime. They want to make this 
possibility as comfortable as possible—in 
other words they don’t want to be on the 
opposite end of the execution squads when 
and if the time comes, 

I've just returned from Indochina and I’ve 
seen why Asia is now in this frame of mind. 
For look what’s happening in north Vietnam. 
You have there millions of ardent national- 
ists, anticolonialists—yet, but just as anti- 
Communist. Now our leaders promised to 
save these people from communism barely 
2 months ago. But today we're joining in 
the nefarious act of handing these people 
over to the Reds. What example does this 
serve to the rest of Asia? What would you 
do or think if you were an Asian? 

How have the Communists been able to 
achieve such tremendous successes in Asia? 
Simply told it’s this way. The end of World 
War II found the Far East awakened but in 
turmoil. The days of colonialism, they felt, 
were over, in its place was an intense na- 
tionalism and a strong feeling of Asia for 
the Asians. 

The Communists quickly got behind these 
nationalist feelings and movements. They 
quietly and subtly took over the reins of 
leadership in them. By adroit maneuvering, 
by acting quickly in local situations, the 
Reds consistently beat us to the punch. Put 
us in the position of opposing national aspi- 
rations, as least in the eyes of most Asians. 

The Communists put forth an appealing 
program in Asia. Red leaders advocate 
needed reforms, the end to landlordism, the 
end to corruptions. In short, the Reds pro- 
claim outrage at everything troubling the 
Asians. 

Now we know in reality this is rank Com- 
munist propaganda. We know what hap- 
pens when the Red regime takes over, but 
Asians want an end to corruption, to extreme 
landlordism, and end to hunger. The Com- 
munists promise them that. Too many 
Asians believe that no one else does. 

Let’s take an example of how the Com- 
munists operate in the field and how the 
United States operates in the field in Asia. 
We'll pick an unnamed Asian nation yet 
free. We want this country as an ally, the 
Reds want it as a satellite. Here is how 
the operation goes. 

We pick a university graduate—clean-cut, 
intelligent, honest. His basic instruction is 
to go to this country and inform the people 
how nice democracy is—how bad commu- 
nism is. This man has never been to Asia, 
doesn’t know the language. He arrives and 
moves into a lovely home, has servants, a 
car, and chauffeur and an air-conditioned 
office. And our man zealously goes to work 
putting out slick paper pamphlets about 
how nice America is and what rats the Com<« 
munists are. Good stuff for readers in Kan- 
sas City, but remote to the man in the street 


in Asia. ‘~% 
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Now comes the Communist equivalent. 
First, he’s an Asian, he speaks the local lan- 
guage, he lives with the people—in short, he 
is one of them, except he is highly trained— 
a specialist in Communist double-talk. 
When the Mr. Whong of Asia sits down in his 
local coffee shop, he meets this ardent Com- 
munist. But Mr. Whong doesn’t realize this 
man is an agent. For this man speaks his 
language, talks of all the things bothering 
Mr. Whong and of course, adds his very clev- 
erly planted seeds of revolt. A distorted pic- 
ture? Unfortunately no. I wish it was. 

Force is still the deciding factor in Asia. 
This fact goes aaginst our training and 
ideals. Not so with the Communists. They 
have force and are using it. At this late 
date we have but one choice—either we now 
move in and take over much of the control 
of Asia, or the Communists will. It’s as bru- 
tally simple as that. If we’re not willing, or 
able to do this, then the Communists surely 
will rule all Asia in the years to come. 


Republicans Plan Big “Huckstering” 
Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there is one thing about the 
Journal, published every Friday in Jean- 
nette, Pa., by Jim Landis, and that is 
that it pulls no punches. In his edito- 
rial of July 16, Mr. Landis had an article 
entitled “Republicans Plan Big ‘Huck- 
stering’ Campaign.” I think the mem- 
bership will find it very interesting, and, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorpb: 


REPUBLICANS PLAN Bic “HUCKSTERING” 
CAMPAIGN 


Scuttlebutt in advertising and public rela- 
tions circles today is that the Republican 
candidates for office will spend perhaps from 
$10 million to $20 million in the coming 
election. 

This “Operation Huckster” being readied 
according to the best reports, indicates that 
the Republican National Committee will 
spend about $4 million. It is also reported 
that every possible medium of advertising 
will be used. 

One of the chief Republican advertising 
“gimmicks” is reported to be “doctored 
films.” (Shades of the McCarthy “doctored 
photo”.) These films giving untrue and 
half true meanings we understand are to be 
used generally on persons calculated to be 
rather uninformed on the real truth. Re- 
portedly they will be used widely on tele- 
vision during the final days of the campaign. 

According to the dope being whispered 
around the political doings of the Republi- 
can Party from highest to lowest level wiil 
be run by Madison Avenue, New York, adver- 
tising agencies. It is expected that the local 
level campaign will be put on mostly by 
women and first voters. Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress will be supplied we hear 
with two specially made films aimed at his 
own area. As we understand it he may have 
the free services of professional photograph- 
ers, ghost-writers, artists, ad-men, etc. Can- 
didates are to be supplied with news-releases, 
advertising mats, specially written headlines 
for news releases and a complete speech kit 


containing speeches written on all major 
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issues, quotable quotes and speech quips of 
a humorous nature. The Republican cop. 
gressional candidates may participate in 
filmed television shows. The Republican 
National Committee is preparing many 1., 
2-, 5-, and 15-minute radio shows and 2. 
minute television spots for national use. 

All these preparations to try to “huckster" 
an election come under the head of “satura. 
tion-point” advertising. In plain language 
it roughly means get them to vote your way 
even if you have to use a blackjack on their 
skulls. 

A lot of “huckstering” went on in the 1959 
election campaign if you remember. To re. 
fresh your memory we quote here a radio 
spot announcement, September 1952 by Pres. 
idential candidate Eisenhower: “We are go. 
ing to bring them (taxes) down. And here's 
how. We are going to cut out the billions 
that Washington is wasting and put that 
money back in the pockets of the people.” 


Compact Relating to Higher Education 
and Establishment of New England 
Board of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment for a moment on the 
bill H. R. 9712, presently pending before 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, having to do with the Congress 
granting certain New England States 
the privilege to enter into a compact re- 
lating to higher education and the es- 
tablishment of a New England Board of 
Higher Education. 

In this connection, I would like at 
this time to express my great apprecia- 
tion to one of my former colleagues in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, Wilfred 
S. Mirsky, of Boston, the former chair- 
man of the Massachusetts House Com- 
mittee of Education, and an outstanding 
Democrat, for his concerted efforts on 
behalf of this compact in particular, and 
his wholehearted aid in the education 
field in our Commonwealth. 

Mr. Mirsky is currently the counsel to 
the Massachusetts commission, and his 
ability and handiwork has been most im- 
portant to the successful drafting and 
passage of this compact through the leg- 
islature. The compact was approved in 
Massachusetts on June 7, 1954. The 
granting of congressional consent was 
brought before this House in the man- 
ner of a bill, H. R. 9712, 83d Congress, 2d 
session. 

The purposes of the New England 
higher education compact shall be to 
provide greater educational opportuni- 
ties and services through the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a coordinated 
educational program for the persons re- 
siding in the several States of New Ens- 
land parties to this compact, with the 
aim of furthering higher education in 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, public health, and in pro- 
fessional, technical, scientific, literary, 
and other fields, 
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The drafting of this compact as it was 
presented to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture was most competently handled by 
Mr. Mirsky, and the very great thought 
and educational ideals of this man may 
be evidenced on every page. 

Under Mr. Mirsky’s leadership, the 
Democratic Party in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts initiated and passed 
the first antidiscrimination laws in the 
Commonwealth assuring all citizens an 
equal opportunity for higher education, 
at the same time securing a program of 
hot lunches in the public schools by 
having the Commonwealth cooperate 
with the existing lunch programs of the 
municipalities and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Democratic Party in Massachu- 
setts launched a new school-building 
program to promote better educational 
facilities thereby improving opportuni- 
ties for the children of the Common- 
wealth. The Massachusetts’ school- 
building-assistance program, inciden- 
tally, has become one of the leading in 
the Nation. 

When I was speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the State university received 
consistent attention in the developments 
of plant, faculty, and student body in- 
creases. It was during this time that 
Mr. Mirsky was most instrumental in 
the passage of a bill through that leg- 
islature, establishing Commonwealth 
scholarships at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. These scholarships afford 
qualified students the opportunity for a 
college education and permitted those 
children of the laboring class from the 
larger cities who could not possibly af- 
ford higher education to take advantage 
of the opportunities that their more 
wealthy brethren could handle privately. 

Mr. Mirsky’s tireless efforts in the 
Massachusetts Legislature in codifying 
the laws pertaining to education in the 
Commonwealth and bringing them. up to 
date so that educators can have the op- 
portunity to administer these laws in the 
most expeditious manner for the benefit 
of the general public, is greatly appreci- 
ated not only by all teacher and admin- 
istrators but by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature itself. 

Mr. Mirsky’s driving force was the 
stimulus that prodded the legislature 
into taking definite action to the estab- 
lishment of an educational TV station 
sponsored by the Commonwealth, and 
currently being established by the famed 
Lowell Institute. We all hope that 
Greater Boston will soon enjoy this 
marvelous innovation in education that 
will come to them through TV channel 2. 
It will afford the hundred educational 
institutions and universities in the 
Greater Boston area an opportunity to 
display and transfer from one to the 
other their facilities and faculties. 

The chairman of the Massachusetts 
Tubercular and Health League has stated 
that Mr. Mirsky’s untiring zeal on behalf 
of the health of the schoolchildren of 
the Commonwealth deserves honorable 
mention. 

He provided support to the bill that 
permitted periodic X-rays of school em- 
ployees and children. This law is certain 
to help assure more complete protection 
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for all schoolchildren of the Common- 
wealth. No wonder then, that Hugh 
Nixon, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation, praised 
the efforts of the Democratic Party in 
general and Mr. Mirsky in particular, 
for their work on behalf of both the 
teachers and the schoolchildren. 

The Democratic Party in the Common- 
wealth has championed a State dental 
and medical school. The recent plat- 
form adopted at Worcester by the pre- 
primary convention reiterated that de- 
mand. If this compact will help to in- 
crease medical and dental services in the 
Commonwealth, I believe that it will re- 
ceive the blessings of the Democrats in 
the Commonwealth, but if it be a mere 
subterfuge to delay and hinder the pro- 
duction of medical and dental services 
or in any way lower the stringent stand- 
ards that we in the Commonwealth in- 
sist upon, then it will be subject to 
criticism. 

I therefore feel that this Congress 
should make every effort to give consent 
to the compact and we trust that the 
individual States making up those great 
New England States will follow through 
with the high ideals for which this com- 
pact was originally proposed. 





Competitive Spirit Among Members of 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


. Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that my colleagues are familiar with the 
outstanding March to the Mike program, 
which had been conducted by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
a vital part of the nationwide Crusade 
for Freedom drive. 

The JCC has long had a distinguished 
record of patriotic contributions at Fed- 
eral, State, and principally at local levels. 
Here, by means of the March to the Mike, 
however, the JCC was responding with its 
typical enthusiasm, imagination, and en- 
terprise, in bringing straight-from-the- 
shoulder plain-speaking grassroots mes- 
sages to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I send to the desk the text of a most in- 
teresting article carried in the July 1954 
issue of the magazine Future, published 
by the JCC. The article was written by 
Mr. William Charles Driscoll, news edi- 
tor of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. It describes the dynamic competi- 
tive spirit among the Jaycees. — 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jaycers VERSUS THE KREMLIN 
(By William Charles Driscoll) 

In Waterbury, Conn., Frank Stolfi, proprie- 
tor of Immatulate Cleaners, promised to do 
@ pants-pressing job as a challenge to the 
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Soviets. His unique threat probably went 
unnoticed. by the Kremlin at the moment, 
but Mr. Stolfi was helping to light a fuse to 
something that made a pretty loud bang 
behind the Iron Curtain a short time later. 
That was when Radio Free Europe started to 
broadcast to Moscow's victims the encourag- 
ing voices of America’s man in the street as 
a during the Jaycees’ March to the 
ike. 

Jaycee Stolfi, Connecticut State chairman 
of the March to the Mike program in the 
Crusade for Freedom, worded his taunt as 
follows: 

“I hereby challenge every other State to 
better Connecticut's record of chapter par- 
ticipation in the March to the Mike. * * * 
I will publicly press the pants of all other 
State March to the Mike chairmen at the 
Jaycee National Convention if any other 
State exceeds Connecticut’s record * * *.” 

The rousing results of Connecticut’s Jay- 
cees in the March to the Mike yield to no one, 
but there were a few spots here and there 
around the United States that threatened 
Mr. Stolfi with a tough job of public pants 
pressing. Notably: California, Colorado, 
FPiorida, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington—among others. 

Throughout the country, over a hundred 
Jaycee chapters joined in the March to the 
Mike. A number of others took part in the 
crusade in other ways. Programing execu- 
tives of Radio Free Europe say the Jaycee 
messages, carrying the actual voices of Amer- 
ican men, women and children, represent one 
of their most effective methods of convinc- 
ing the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
the people of America have not forgotten 
them. 

One of the most unusual was recorded by 
Car! E. Stotz, of Williamsport, Pa. Stotz, the 
young man who founded Little League base- 
ball and built it into an organization of 
250,000 uniformed youngsters, went on the 
air to refute the Communist propaganda that 
American baseball is dominated by big busi- 
ness. He explained how the Little League is 
supported by community effort, often by 
Jaycee chapters, and he added: 

“The important thing to understand is 
the way baseball creates a common bond 
of interest for a community.” 

While this might need careful translation 
for a Soviet commissar, there are few people 
in the captive countries who haven't heard 
how baseball makes community idolators of 
millions of Americans from Flatbush to 
Cucamonga. 

Incidentally, Williamsport, Pa., was one of 
the spots where Mr. Stolfi’s pants-pressing 
challenge received wide acceptance. The 
community newspapers and radio station 
went all out behind a Jaycee program aimed 
at the Kremlin’s big lies about the Ameri- 
can way of life. Leaders in politics, labor, 
science, education, and sports recorded their 
answers. They were all wrapped up in a 
half-hour radio program over Williamsport’'s 
radio station WWPA. 

But what made Connecticut's Stolfi so con- 
fident was the fact that virtually all of the 
State’s 18 Jaycee chapters signed up for the 
March to the Mike, “the. biggest public- 
service event ever undertaken by the Jay- 
cees,” as Stolfi put it, 

Hartford, Conn., put on one of the most 
unusual promotions in the country. Hart- 
ford’s Jaycees had the whole town talking 
by putting up a 1954 Ford Mainliner 2-door 
sedan as prize in a “Who is Mr. Freedom?” 
contest which ran daily for 2 weeks in the 
2 local newspapers—the Courant and the 
Times. Each day, a small part of a picture 
of Mr. Freedom appeared in each of the 
papers with clues in the captions. The pho- 
tos and captions were enlarged each day with 
additional clues until a social worker walked 
off with the Ford by identifying “Mr. 
Preedom” as Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, whose 
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quotation to the Nazis at Bastogne was 
resuscitated to fling at the tyrants of the 
Kremlin. Namely, “Nuts.” 

Meanwhile, the local radio stations plugged 
the march with spot announcements. Tele- 
vision station WNHC at nearby New Haven 
promoted it further with a 15-minute pro- 
gram donated by the Hartford Trust Co. It 
wound up with 1,200 persons marching to 
the mike and a “great deal more interest in 
the Crusade for Freedom and Radio Free 
Europe than was indicated on the surface,” 
according to I. H. Schlesinger, Jr., president 
of the Greater Hartford Jaycees. 

Miami, Fla., pulled out all the stops with 
a big street parade and a March to the Mike 
at the Bayfront Band Shell. Miami and nine 
other communities in the Miami area caused 
such a stir that it drew a comment from 
Drew Pearson in his coast-to-coast TV and 
radio program. The effort was backed by 
Plorida’s press and radio. The doings at the 
band shell were broadcast by Miami's WIOD. 

Reporting for Washington, State Director 
Ed English said the Jaycees’ March to the 
Mike was “one of the most inspirational pro- 
grams of the entire year.” In Spokane, Jay- 
cees Arch Rutherford and Merle Claflin put 
on a program that lasted through Freedom 
Week, February 12 to 22. During the week, 
radio stations KNEW and KGA recorded 
“Truth Messages” daily. They recorded over 
100 tapes representing 54 organizations. Di- 
rected by Ruth Ellison, Spokane's Lady Jay- 
cees presented one taped program running 
45 minutes and another of 15 minutes. 
During a “Self-Government Day,” Spokane’s 
high schoolers took over the city govern- 
ment with coverage by KHQ-TV and radio 
station KREM. 

Over 1,000 took part in a Jaycee essay con- 
test with books of passes to local movie thea- 
ters as rewards and prizes. Meanwhile, 
Rutherford directed a 15-minute program on 
KGA and a 15-minute skit on KEXLY-TV to 
dramatize the work of Radio Free Europe. 
Backing Spokane’s Jaycees in their program 
were 2 newspapers, 6 radio stations, 2 TV sta- 
tions, 8 high schools, 39 grade schools, and 
54 civic, labor, religious, and other organi- 
zations. 

In Auburn, Wash., Richard D. Barnard, 
the Jaycee March to the Mike chairman, 
aroused enough interest to get two programs 
broadcast over KXA in Seattle. In Decatur, 
Ill., the Jaycees packed the local high-school 
auditorium with a contest to pick the most 
effective messages of encouragement for the 
Soviets’ captives. The ings were re- 
corded by WSOY and WDZ. In Alexandria, 
La., L. Brian Duke, the Jaycees’ March to 
the Mike chairman, reported a wonderful 
turnout for a 3-hour program in Bolton High 
School Auditorium, thanks to a hard-work- 
ing committee and all-out support of the 
Alexandria Daily Town Talk and local radio 
stations, KSYL and KALB. : 

Other notable “marches” were staged in 
Tulsa, Okla.; Greeley, Colo.; Denver, Colo.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Rochester, N. Y.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Austin, Tex.; 
and Hamilton County, Ohio. 





H. R. 7839 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably absent early in the day today, 
July 20, due to a cancellation of the 
American Airlines flight from Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., on 
which I had made reservations. 

Had I been present at the time the 
vote was taken on the motion to recom- 
mit the conference report on H. R. 7839, 
I would have voted against it, as I fa- 
vored the provisions contained in the 
report with reference to public housing. 
I previously voted for a provision like 
this when the bill was originally on the 
floor of the House. The amendment 
was offered by Representative WroNaL. 
and was defeated by an overwhelming 
Democratic vote. 

I would also have voted for the adop- 
tion of the conference report had I been 
present. 





Saving China From the Communists—A 
New Economic Plan—Tensions Be- 
tween Red China and Russia—British 
and American Policies—The Geneva 
Conference—Vicente Villamin Dis- 
cusses Asian Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of Asia are actively and dra- 
matically before the American Govern- 
ment and people. It is essential that 
these problems are presented clearly and 
analytically. This has been done in a 
series of memorandums by Mr. Vicente 
Villamin, distinguished Filipino lawyer, 
economist, writer, and student of world 
questions. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I make them part of my 
remarks. 

I wish particularly to direct attention 
to the economic plan for China which 
Mr. Villamin advances, for it challenges 
consideration as possibly the most ef- 
fective means to save China from the 
Communists and to bring about real and 
abiding peace in Asia and the Pacific 
area of which the United States is an 
integral part. 

Mr. Villamin’s seven memorandums 
follow: 

Various ASIAN PROBLEMS 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

The following memoranda do not cover all 
phases of the Asian problems. The Korean 
question is dealt with in my previous state- 
ments. I expect to write about Japan and 
her vital part in the Asian situation. I am 
dealing with China first because it is the 
central problem of Asia. As Russia is to 
Europe so is China to Asia. Both of them 
are grave problems to the United States. 

I. ON AN ECONOMIC PROGRAM FOR CHINA 

1. Red China has in operation an economic 
program. It is like Russia's in her series of 
5-year economic plans. While Russia em- 
ployed Americans, Britishers, and other for- 
eign experts, China is using Russian experts. 
It is believed that, industrially, China today 
is about in the same position as Russia was 
in 1932. 

2. Ten years hence China will be a strong 
industrial nation. Dominated by Chinese 
hostile to the United States, China would be 
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a formidable threat to the United State; 
on her Pacific front as Russia is already such 
a threat on her Atlantic front and her north. 
ern border from over the top of the worlg 
in the Arctic. 

8. China can still be saved from the Com. 
munists. Nationalist China is waiting to 
take over. Its chance to succeed would be 
greatly aided if the United States shoul 
announce that if Nationalist China is re. 
established on the mainland and the Com. 
munist regime is overthrown she will spend, 
say, $10 billion for a 5-year program of eco. 
nomic development of China. That assur. 
ance would lead the Chinese people to rally 
to the colors of Nationalist China, especially 
now when they are suffering from the rigors 
and cruelties of the Communist regime. 

4. Under the Nationalist Government, 
China will be developed and become a strong 
and prosperous country by Chinese who are 
friendly to the United States. That China 
would be an ally of the United States insteaq 
of an enemy like Red China. With that 
China as an ally and friend, even the threat 
of Russia to the United States would be 
greatly diminished. The Pacific basin, which 
has the Western Hemisphere on its easter 
Tim, will become an area of peace instead of 
a Communist pasture. 

5. The expenditure of $10 billion for the 
development of China under Nationalist 
auspices and American direction would \be 
the best investment that the United States 
could make from every conceivable stand- 
point. Today the United States spends 
roughly $50 billion a year over her normal 
budget for national defense alone as the 
result of Russian pressure. When Red China 
becomes stronger, say 10 years from now, the 
United States will have to increase her na- 
tional defense expenditures very substan- 
tially. The 3-year Korean war has cost the 
United States 160,000 human casualties and 
$15 billion in treasure, and she is spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars more for 
South Korea's rehabilitation. 

6. In China, the American dollars will fight 
for peace, while the Nationalist forces will 
subdue the Communist resistance, obviating 
thereby the necessity of Americans fighting 
on Chinese soil. 

%7. The sum of $10 billion is less than 3 
percent of the annual income of the Ameri- 
can people. What it can do for the peace of 
America and of the world and for the sup- 
pression of communism and its evil works 
compels its serious and immediate consid- 
eration by the American Government and 
people. There is no clearer case where time 
for action is of the essence. 

8. The economic development of free 
China will redound to the economic welfare 
of all free Asia. Overseas Chinese could be 
used in carrying out the economic plan. 


I. ON THE VULNERABILITY OF RED CHINA 


The following points indicate the weak- 
ness of the Communist regime in China: 

1. The Chinese people maintain their si- 
lent resistance to communism as sharply 
opposed to their way of life. It is safe to 
state that less than 1 percent of the Chi- 
nese people believe in communism. In Rus- 
sia the comparable figure is 3 percent. This 
would suggest that Chinese Communists 
have to exert more effort to control the 
people than the Russian Communists. 

2. Every day the Chinese people are real- 
izing that their life is being more and more 
restricted and constricted and that they are 
becoming mere pawns of the government, 
which is controlled by a few whose power 
has no limit whatsoever. This condition is 
a standing threat to the stability and exist- 
ence of the Communist regime. 

8. Intense fear is gripping the Chinese 
people as they learn that the policy of the 
Communist regime is to reduce the number 
of people of China substantially for polit- 
ical and economic reasons, employing the 
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rocess of wholesale liquidation through di- 
rect killing, overwork, and starvation. 

4. The Chinese people are witnessing and 
feeling that their country has become a 
highly militarized state, which is expensive 
to support, and that the armed forces are 
maintained primarily to keep them down 
under rigid control and regimentation. 

5. The oppressive system of espionage is 
becoming more and more strict as the Chi- 
nese people show resistance to it. There is 
a very little left of their personal privacy 
and freedom, Their family life is almost 
nonexistent. 

6. According to Chinese prisoners of war 
who preferred to go to Formosa rather than 
return to China mainland—Chinese who 
were impressed into the Communist Chi- 
nese volunteer army in Korea—the first 
reason why the Chinese hate communism 
is that it intends to break up the Chinese 
home and family to make loyalty to the 
state total and absolute. 

7. The Chinese people’s respect for the 
Communist regime must be greatly lessened 
as they find that it is managed and directed 
py so-called Russian advisors, who are heav- 
ily compensated both with power in the 
government and high salaries. 

8. The Chinese Communists must now 
realize that they have permitted Russia to 
have a virtual monopoly of China’s foreign 
trade, causing the prices of imported com- 
modities to go to unconscionable heights to 
the Chinese people, who resent such form of 
exploitation of them. 

9. The Chinese people are coming to know 
the terms of the contracts of loans and 
services which their government had entered 
into with Russia which are oppressive, oner- 
oue, and unjust to China. The loans are 
chiefly in the form of Russian industrial 
goods and technical services which are over- 
priced, and their payments are mainly in 
the form of Chinese raw materials and com- 
mon labor which are underpriced: 

10. The economic and political interests 
of Red China and Russia and the northwest 
administrative territory, which includes the 
minerally rich autonomous state of Sinkiang, 
conflict with each other strongly as each 
country asserts its sovereignity and control 
of that territory. 

11. In the development of the agricultural 
and industrial resources of Manchuria, the 
Russians are aiming to establish the supreme 
control, fearing that someday the Chinese 
would oust the Russians out of that rich 
area. The Chinese still remember that im- 
mediately after the war the Russians dis- 
mantled many industrial plants in Man- 
churia and carted them away to Siberia. 

12. The displacement of the native popu- 
lation of North Korea by Chinese must be 
alarming to the Russians because, among 
other things, it would strengthen the Chinese 
in an area that adjoins Siberia in which 
Russia’s most important port on the Pacific, 
Vladivostok, is located and which is not too 
far from Russia’s fabulously rich gold mines 
in the Agadan region. 

13. If China is to have an industrial nation 
as a collaborator in her economic develop- 
ment, the presence of such two nations, 
Japan and Russia, would place them in 
antagonistic position to each other, for they 
are competitors. Associated with the United 
States, Japan would be preferrable for China 
to have as an industrial associate, and much 
more so if China returns to the old, non- 
Communist, free and democratic Nationalist 
Government. 

14. Communist China and Russia have 
conflicting interests in Tibet, China believ- 
ing that Russia should not concern herself 
with that country. The same thing is true 
with respect to Indochina and other coun- 
tries in southeast Asia. China considers 
Russia an interloper in both places. 

15. The 12,500,000 Chinese who live abroad 
are overwhelmingly against the Communist 
regime in China. They are asserting them- 
selves more and more strongly against the 
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Communists, and their relatives in China 
know of that attitude which gives them 
more courage to oppose the Communist 
regime. 

16. President Chiang Kai-shek has estab- 
lished in Formosa the model of the kind of 
government that will be instituted on the 
mainland when the authority of Nationalist 
China is reestablished there. That govern- 
ment is just, democratic, economical, and 
effective. It could still be improved and it 
would be. The Chinese people are encour- 
aged to oppose the Communist regime in 
the expectation that once it is overthrown 
they will have a much better government. 


. * . * . 
Vv. ON RECOGNIZING TWO CHINAS: RED AND 
NATIONALIST 


Some American newspapers have editor- 
ially advanced the idea that the United States 
should recognize two Chinese nations—Red 
and Nationalist—and have them both ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. They be- 
lieve this is the best solution to the China 
question. 

This idea is unwise for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It would nullify the position of the 
United States that Nationalist China is the 
only legitimate government of China, divide 
China into two warring countries, and vin- 
dicate and recognize Red China, which is an 
enemy of the United Nations. 

2. It would ignore the fact that the Na- 
tionalist government is in existence, exer- 
cising its powers on the territory of China, 
even if it is at the moment restricted, and 
planning to overthrow the Communist re- 
gime with the help of the Chinese people and 
of the free world. 

3. It would be an abject surrender to Com- 
munism in Asia and a notice to free Asia 
that the march of communism to conquer 
other countries is not to be stopped. This 
knowledge might lead free Asia in sheer dis- 
appointment and desperation to give up 
their resistance to the Communists. 

4. It would give Red China prestige and 
the color of legitimacy which she would use 
to proceed with her plan of conquest of the 
free countries of Asia. Red China, unlike 
the traditional China, believes in extending 
her control over other countries. 

5. Once Red China is recognized by the 
United States and admitted to the United 
Nations, it could be expected that she would 
claim that Formosa is a part of China and 
she would proceed to conquer it, thus starting 
a war which might become a general war, 
world war ITI. ; 

6. It would put an end to the plan of the 
reoccupation of the China mainland by the 
Nationalist government. There are multi- 
plying proofs that when that government’s 
armed forces set foot on the mainland, par- 
ticularly when accompanied with the $10 bil- 
lion economic development program men- 
tioned above, the masses of the people will 
join them to subdue their Communist op- 
pressors and upset their government. 


VI. ON A MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Press dispatches from Formosa reported 
that President Chiang Kai-shek and Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet, President Eisenhower's 
personal representative, were considering 
sympathetically a mutual defense treaty be- 
tween their countries. 

Such a treaty, when concluded, would 
result as follows: 

1. It would be in line with similar treaties 
of the United States with the Republic of 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

2. It would strengthen the western de- 
fense perimeter of the United States, For- 
mosa being a vital link in the perimeter. 

3. It would be a formal reassertion by the 
United States that she considers National- 
ist China as the only legitimate government 
of China. 
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4. It would be timely notice to the whole 
world that the United States supports Na- 
tionalist China as China's legitimate repre- 
sentative in the United Nations and, there- 
fore, its opposition to the admission of Red 
China to membership. ; 

5. It would keep alive the hope of the 
Chinese people that their redemption from 
Communist oppression will be realized. 

6. It would remove the relationship be- 
tween the United States and Nationalist 
China from the twilight zone of indefinition 
to the plain status of friends and allies in 
the common cause of freedom and against 
Communist dictatorship and oppression. 


VII. ON MEETING THE RED CHINESE DANGER 


Red China is on the move. She is on the 
offensive. She believes she is winning both 
on the battlefield and in diplomatic en- 
counters. She is threatening Formosa. She 
is waiting to be able to dictate terms in 
Indochina. She is occupying North Korea. 
She has her eyes on Japan. And she hates 
America. She must be met and the time 
to do it is now, and for the following reasons: 

1. The roots of communism have not yet 
sunk deep in the soil of China. In fact, the 
soil is still arid and does not lend itself to 
their growth. 

2. The Chinese people are militantly 
though silently opposed to communism, but 
their opposition is being ruthlessly 
squelched with the use of the Communist 
instruments of liquidation, terrorism, and 
starvation. 

3. The Red army is not adequately armed 
because the widespread dissatisfaction and 
want among the people are so great that 
the industrial and agricultural programs 
to meet that condition have to be given 
first priority. Russia's arsenal has been de- 
pleted by the Korean war. 

4. Red China has not acquired anything 
fn the Korean war that would even start to 
compensate for her efforts and sacrifices. 
Her failure to beat the enemy in Korea has 
weakened her army's morale and proved her 
army’s weakness. 

5. A purge is going on in Red China of 
prominent Chinese military leaders whose 
sin is that they are becoming influential 
among the people. That is bound to cause 
demoralization both in the army and the 
government. 

6. There is shortage of food in Red China 
as the result of the inadequacy and failure 
of the food program, which has been touted 
to make China a paradise where no one need 
be hungry or starve. 

7. There is increasing realization by the 
people of the dominant power of the Rus- 
sians in the Red government, and this di- 
minishes the people’s respect for and confi- 
dence in the Red regime. . 

8. There is silent but sizzling jealousy for 
national leadership as successor to Mao 
Tze-tung between Chu Teh and Chou En-lai 
that is capable of destroying the entire Red 
regime. 

9. Nationalist China is ready and eager to 
start the reoccupation of the mainland with 
the support of most of the Chinese overseas. 

10. The American people are resolutely 
against Red China for what she is and for 
the increasing danger that she offers to the 
United States and the rest of the free world. 


VII. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


1. In his historic speech to the United 
States Congress on April 19, 1951, General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur declared: 
“I have strongly recommended in the past 
as a matter of military urgency that under 
no circumstances must Formosa fall under 
Communist control. [Applause.] Such an 
eventuality would at once threaten the free- 
dom of the Philippines and the loss of Japan, 
and might as well force our western frontier 
back to the coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington.” 

2. With the Communists gaining headway 
in Indochina, controlling Hainan Island, and 
dominant on continental East Asia from 
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the Arctic north to Hong Kong, the control 
of Formosa by them would offer greater dan- 
ger to the independence of Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and eventually New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Burma and Thailand. 

3. There is a great American airbase on 
Okinawa, which is less than 2 hours of flying 
distance from Formosa, and there are Ameri- 
can military bases on the Philippines, Guam, 
and the Marshall Islands. A Communist 
ground, air, and naval forces stationed on 
Formosa would endanger them. 

4. From the standpoint of military opera- 
tions, Formosa today is like the beachhead 
of Pusan in the southern tip of Korea when 
the Republic of Korea and United Nations 
forces were driven there by the Communists 
from other parts of Korea and all but about 
to be swept into the sea. With reinforce- 
ments and tenacity the defenders held Pusan 
until the Communists were outflanked 
through the brilliant maneuver directed by 
General MacArthur which saw the landing 
of his forces at Inchon north along the Seoul 
line. From Formosa the forces of National- 
ist China will at the right moment land on 
the China mainland and recover it from the 
Communists. 

5. Formosa is the symbol of freedom and 
democracy in China that adverse circum- 
stances have temporarily laid aside but which 
must be upheld and restored if communism 
is not to dominate all Asia and the island 
countries surrounding that continent. 

6. The Nationalist Government under Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek is firmly established 
on Formosa, supported by a strong army and 
by the Chinese who live outside of China, 
and enjoys the recognition and respect of 
the great majority of the free countries of 
the world. This Government is one of the 
charter members of the United Nations, and 
Was an ally of the United States and other 
free countries during World War II. 

7. Considering the difficult conditions un- 
der which it operates and the ambitious 
plans that it has to reestablish itself on the 
China mainland, the Formosa Government 
has made a most remarkable record as a free 
and democratic government. Constructive 
criticisms by Chinese Nationalists them- 
selves will help improve that Government. 
But such criticisms must not go as far as to 
weaken it in undertaking its historic mission 
on the mainland and to discourage American 
aid and regard for it, for they would thereby 
become destructive criticisms. 

8. The most patriotic and the best Chinese 
leaders in different fields of human endeavor 
are with Nationalist China and against the 
Communist regime in China. They are the 
Chinese torchbearers in a world where the 
Communists are trying to superimpose their 
inhuman and severe way of life on the man- 
kind's civilization which took thousands of 
years to achieve. 

9. Between Nationalist China and Red 
China, the decided preference of the free 
world is for the former, and that preference 
should be made consistent, firm, and per- 
manent. 

10. Helping and defending Formosa is fight- 
ing and suppressing communism in Asia. If 
that is not done, communism will become 
irresistible and triumphant. 





The Eisenhower Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Surpluses Make an Argument 
for the Eisenhower Farm Plan,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun this morn- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SurRPLuses MAKE AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 

EISENHOWER FARM PLAN 


The new crop report ties dramatically into 
the President's case against high-level price- 
support schemes in agriculture now pending 
in the Congress. The new report shows that 
we may close the present crop year with 
one of the biggest overall productions on 
record. This in the face of surpluses in 
such basic crops as wheat, which are already 
overtaxing storage facilities. 

It is true that the new report shows that 
wheat and cotton acreage is down a little in 
line with previous control plans. It has to 
be remembered, though, that Congress did 
not allow those control plans to be applied 
as tightly as the facts warranted. Even 
more devastating is the evidence that even 
when farmers took lands out of wheat and 
cotton they put them into other crops in 
which equally troublesome surpluses now 
threaten. 

Thus lands taken out of cotton and wheat 
merely boomed production of things like 
soybeans, oats, barley, flaxseed, sorghums, 
rice, dry beans, and sugar beets. Sugges- 
tively enough an amendment tacked onto 
the pending farm bill in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee would provide high-level 
supports in oats, barley, grain, sorghums, and 
rye. Thus, with new surpluses in these lines 
now in sight as a mere byproduct of high 
supports in other lines, the political farmers 
are pushing to extend directly to them more 
of the high-support influence which brought 
them into surplus supply in the first place. 

It is plain—and alarming—facts like these 
which make the best ammunition for the 
Eisenhower people in making their congres- 
sional fight. This is the kind of factual 
argument which brought an administration 
victory in the House. The House finally took 
the flexibility principle which allows the price 
support to be lowered when surpluses 
threaten to develop. Senators AIKEN and 
ANDERSON, the brave Senate champions of 
the brave administration program, need 
merely stand fast on these facts to win 
general public support and, it may be con- 
fidently expected, a majority vote in Con- 
gress. 





Damages Denied Fifth-Amendment 
Dodgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 
Damaces DENIED FiIrrH-AMENDMENT DODGERS 


The much publicized suit of 23 film actors 
and writers to recover damages from the 
major film studios for denying them employ- 
ment, following their refusal to testify be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, has been thrown out of court. In an 
opinion which should stop future suits of 
this kind, Superior Judge Ellsworth Meyer 
cited two major reasons for denial of dam- 
ages: (1) there is no law prohibiting employ- 
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hire persons who refuse to answer questions 
about their activities; (2) the implied right 
that thus obtains is fortified by a natura) 
right of employers to protect their business 
interests from the result of unfavorable jn. 
ferences that might be drawn by their cys. 
tomers concerning @ person who refused to 
testify. 

In other words, it now seems firmly es- 
tablished that fifth-amendment pleaders 
may not escape the injury they do to them. 
selves. As Judge Meyer put it, “A court or a 
jury is entitled to draw unfavorable infer. 
ences from the refusal of witnesses to testj- 
fy.” In a case where the proceedings are 
made public, as with the House Committee 
hearings, it is hardly possible to prevent the 
general public from drawing such inferences 
and the result is that the witnesses them. 
selves create the condition which makes 
their employment impossible. 

The decision could not be otherwise if 
justice is to be served. However, one part of 
it confuses us. Although further legal efforts 
by the 23 against the major studios were 
specifically denied, the same relief was not 
granted Representatives Donatp L. Jackson 
and Ciype Dor.e, both members of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and also named in the suit. The court held 
that the complaint of the 23 against them 
be thrown out, but granted the plaintiffs 
the right to file amended complaints within 
30 days. This means that Jackson and 
DoyYLe, plus committee investigator William 
Wheeler, must face another court test, when 
logically, as public servants doing their 
sworn duty, there should be even less cause 
for complaint against them than against the 
film studios. We assume there is a tech- 
nicality involved here that left the court no 
choice, but even so, the decision is to be re- 
gretted, 





Our Seal of Approval? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is one 
thing to recognize the fact of Commu- 
nist conquests in Asia. It is quite an- 
other to suggest we approve those 
conquests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial on the subject from the Minne- 
apolis Star of July 13, 1954: 

Our Seat or APPROVAL? 


Should the United States have top-level 
representation at windup sessions of the 
Geneva Conference on southeast Asia, or 
should we abstain? There are arguments to 
support either course, but at the moment 
the best course seems to be to abstain. 

The French reportedly are angry with 
Washington’s apparent decision not to give 
United States approval to what can hardly 
avoid being a disastrous defeat for the 
anti-Communist cause in Asia. Paris says 
this pulls the rug out from under the 
French delegation, weakens their bargain- 
ing power with the Communists. 

That is hardly the case. United States 
advice to France as to the wise course in 
Indochina has been ignored, resented and 
rejectéd by Paris. Perhaps the French had 
their own good reasons for the course they 
did follow. But now the point has been 
reached where the policies heretofore advo- 
cated by this country can no longer do any 
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do now which might save the day in Indo- 
china—nothing, that is, short of a military 
effort exceeding our effort in Korea. The 
Communists are already well aware of all 
this; the physical presence of the United 
states Secretary of State at Geneva would 
not impress them. 

We may not be able to say that we have 
no sare in the responsibility for the debacle 
in Indochina. We can honestly, however, 
since the policies we urgently supported were 
not adopted and did not therefore con- 
tribute to the present situation, reject the 
proposal that we assume a large share of the 
plame for France’s costly defeat. 

We can maintain with validity, therefore, 
that we should not be present to approve 
and to assume the stigma for a settlement 
which ratifies a new victory for Communist 
imperialism. 

It does no good to argue that nothing more 
can be done now except to accept the facts. 
We may have to stand by and see yet an- 
other people swallowed up by totalitarian 
rule. We do not have to put our seal of 
approval on the disaster, and we should not. 

It may be of some psychological value to 
other peoples in precarious positions, and 
even to those presently under alien Com- 
munist domination, to know that not all the 
western powers accept the principle that suc- 
cessful Red aggression can determine the 
status quo for the future. 





Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago a great American passed away in 
New York City. I refer to the death of 
Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine, who began his 
career as a physician in the then small 
community of Dodge City. For a num- 
ber of years he was a horse-and-buggy 
country doctor. Later he became dean 
of the medical school of the University 
ef Kansas and secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Health. Still later he 
went to New York as executive director 
of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. Dr. Crumbine was a born crusader. 
More than anyone else, he brought to 
the American people a knowledge of the 
germ theory of disease and the neces- 
sity for improved sanitation. I doubt if 
anyone has made a greater contribution 
in the field of public health than he. 
The entire world is his debtor. As a part 
of my remarks, I desire to include the 
following editorial on the subject of Dr. 
Crumbine’s life and work, which ap- 
peared in the Topeka Capital on July 15: 

Dr. Samvue. J. CRUMBINE 

Concern for the health of his fellowmen, 
and particularly of their children, put Dr. 
Samuel J. Crumbine into a crusade that 
made him internationally famous. Almost 
single-handed the country doctor ushered 
in an era of protective practices that since 
the turn of the century has lengthened the 
life span of Americans from an average of 
49 years to the present 68-year expectancy. 
yet Teeay a0 Che: cigs vid age of 91 

Dr. Crumbine was one of the first health 
experts to connect disease prevalency with 
the common drinking cup, the filthy roller 
towel, and the breeding places of the house 
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fly and other insects. He endured the ridi- 
cule, even enmity, of people who were loathe 
to change habits of a lifetime. But Dr. 
Crumbine eventually convinced the legis- 
lature, the medical profession and the gen- 
eral public that contagious diseases were 
spread through the germ breeders. 

When Dr. Crumbine launched his “swat- 
the-fly” crusade typhoid fever was a com- 
mon disease in Kansas, and all over the 
Nation. He showed the way to eliminate the 
pests which bred in filth and spread the 
germs to kitchens where persons contracted 
the dread disease. He was the father of 
later campaigns to clean up cities, and en- 
courage the invention of sprays and insecti- 
cides which today have virtually eliminated 
the fly and its menace as a typhoid carrier. 

Whole new industries were established in 
the wake of the slender, slightly-built, 
Kansas crusader’s campaigns. The fly swat- 
ter, individual drinking cups and towels, 
antidotes for diseases caused by various 
kinds of insects and unsanitary conditions, 
followed as people realized that cleanliness 
promoted good health. 

During his career as dean of the University 
of Kansas medical school he established a 
course in sanitary engineering, which he 
later incorporated in the rules and regula- 
tions of the State board of health. He was a 
relentless foe of the custom of pouring un- 
treated sewage into the Kansas rivers, and 
started the crusade to end that dangerous 
practice, while serving as secretary of the 
State board for many years. 

The fame won by his Kansas crusades for 
better health brought Dr. Crumbine’s ability 
to the attention of the American Child 
Health Association, which he served as ex- 
ecutive director from 1923 until his retire- 
ment a few years ago. Truthfully it can be 
said that the American people largely owe 
their increased span of life to the health 
practices instigated by Dr. Crumbine and his 
crusades to get them established on a nation- 
wide scale. 





What’s the Matter With Dairymen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News of July 16, 
1954: 

WuHat’s THE Matrer WirH DaRYMEN? 


Congress, the farm organizations, and 
many others are grappling with the problem 
of surplus farm products, and can’t decide 
what is best to do. The only thing they seem 
to be certain about is that there must be 
some Government support for prices which 
fall below “parity.” 

One of the biggest headaches in this big 
problem is the support for dairy products. 
Seems that Uncle Sam already has some 465 
million pounds of butter on hand, and can’t 
sell it. He offered butter to foreign nations 
for 42 cents a pound—far below local prices— 
but no takers. Butter and milk are drugs 
on the market, although everyone agrees that 
they are both super foods among all we eat. 

Seems to us that both Government and 
the dairy industry have “missed the boat.” 
What the dairy industry needs is to wake up 
and advertise their most wholesome product 
so they can sell far more than they ever have 
sold. They are “asleep at the switch.” 
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Distillers advertise their product in flam<- 
ing colors in newspapers and magazines— 
and sell. The dairymen have a far better 
product than the distillers, yet they sit idly 
by and fail to sell their products. We have 
heard one radio commercial on milk in late 
months. Why doesn’t the dairy industry 
wake up and advertise their most wholesome 
product and sell enough to take up the 
slack? That’s what all good businesses do. 

The brewers advertise beer in all forms 
of publicity, and sell—but milk is a far better 
product than beer. Why don’t the dairymen 
tell the world about it? 

Cigarette manufacturers go to the smok- 
ers in continuous’ advertising, and sell—yet 
the dairymen have a far better product than 
the cigarette manufacturers. Why don't 
they tell the people about it? 

Behold the report of food and drinks sold 
at the recent Arlington races where 45,000 
fans gathered. 12,000 corn beef sandwiches, 
30,000 hot dogs, 10,000 roast beef sandwiches, 
35,000 orange drinks, 30,000 cokes, 24,000 bot- 
tles of beer etc. Not a glass of milk in that 
serving of the monster crowd. 

What do the dairymen mean by allowing 
that golden opportunity to pass by un- 
noticed? They have a better drink than 
any sold to that big crowd—yet not a glass of 
milk mentioned in the long list of drinks 
sold. What's the matter with our dairy- 
men; don't they want to sell their milk Are 
they content to storm Congress and ask for 
handouts to support their business instead 
of doing what other businessmen do—go 
after business in all ways of modern ad- 
vertising? 

Uncle Sam could accomplish far more for 
our dairymen if he would spend half the 
support money in advertising all over the 
Nation the high value of dairy products. 
That is the answer—sell more milk and but- 
ter and other dairy products through good 
advertising. They have the very best and 
most wholesome product of all in its class. 
All they need do is to go out and sell it. 





Address of William E. Welsh, Secretary- 
Manager, National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, Before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to include extrane- 
ous material in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, I submit the excellent address which 
was delivered by Mr. William E. Welsh, 
secretary-manager of the National Rec- 
lamation Association, at the 41st conven 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on May 26, 1954, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I am quite certain my colleagues will 
find it most interesting and thought pro- 
voking. Mr. Welsh is to be congratu- 
lated for the fine manner in which he 
presented the benefits derived from irri- 
gation and reclamation. 

The address follows: 

There are three basic elements upon which 
man must depend for his very existence— 
land, water, and air. There would appear to 
be an abundance of air. It is impossible to 
visualize a situation ever developing where 
it would be necessary to regulate the air we 
breathe, but with land and water it is a dif- 
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ferent matter. We have already learned 
that through improper use and inadequate 
protection our topsoil can be depleted and 
washed away. In fact, erosion is one of the 
major problems in the preservation of our 
soil. During the past 25 years there has been 
a great awakening throughout our Nation as 
to the necessity of proper soil conservation 
and the importance of watershed protection. 
Much is being accomplished along these 
lines. 
WATER—CONTROLLING FACTOR 


As a representative of the National Recla- 
mation Association, I wish to discuss this 
problem as it relates to the western half 
of the United States—the arid and semi- 
arid West. In that vast expanse of terri- 
tory there is plenty of land—and good land, 
too—but the limiting factor, the controlling 
factor, which will determine the future 
growth, development, and prosperity of the 
West, is water. 

The importance as well as the scarcity 
of water in that area has been recognized 
by the white man ever since he first set 
foot in the arid West. One of the many 
hazards which confronted the early pioneer 
who crossed the plains in a covered wagon 
was the difficulty encountered in finding 
water in quantities adequate for camping 
sites along the trails. There is a very in- 
teresting story about an immigrant caravan 
crossing southern Idaho, my home State, 
in 1862. A personal friend of mine told 
me that his father was the captain of a 
caravan which was following the old Oregon 
Trail along the south bank of the Snake 
River. Each day one of his responsibilities 
was to go ahead on horseback and endeavor 
to find a suitable place for camping for 
the night. Of course, it was always impor- 
tant to find a location which would be rea- 
sonably safe from attack by the Indians, 
but it was also equally important to find 
a place where water was available. On this 
particular day, he located a campsite close 
to the banks ’”of the Snake River where 
natural hot water springs were pouring out 
of the ground, known today as Given’s Hot 
Springs. When the covered wagon arrived 
at the site of the natural hot water springs, 
the members of the party got out and looked 
it over, agreed that it was a very desirable 
site, and that the hot water would be a 
very nice convenience for the personnel of 
the caravan in bathing and washing, but 
as they looked at the hot water they shook 
their heads and said, “No, we can’t camp 
here. There is something wrong when water 
is coming out of the ground as hot as that. 
This place must be too close to hell.” So 
the caravan moved on a few miles farther 
and pitched camp a safe distance away from 
the evil influences of the hot-water springs. 
That incident happened just 92 years ago 
this summer. We might not be quite so 
concerned about hot water now, but out in 
that dry desert country water is just as 
important as it was a century ago. 

In the arid West man cannot survive upon 
water as it is made available by nature. 
A dry spell of 6 months’ duration without 
rain is not uncommon. Most of the water 
in the West comes in the form of snow dur- 
ing the winter months. Hence, it must be 
stored in reservoirs during the spring runoff 
and held over for the dry, hot summer 
months to follow. 

Because of the scarcity of water in that 
area, we believe that consumptive use should 
be given priority. For consumptive use, 
there is no substitute for water. 

In the West our greatest development in 
the past has come—and in the future will 
come—through the development of irriga- 
tion by reclamation. 

The National Reclamation Act was en- 
acted in 1902 primarily for the purpose of 
developing the public lands of the West and 
creating opportunities and homes for people, 
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Another reason for the passage of the act 
was the fact that the easier projects to con- 
struct had already been completed and the 
remaining projects yet undeveloped were too 
costly for private capital. Thus, most of 
the development of irrigation projects over 
the past quarter of a century or more have 
been brought about through Federal recla- 
mation. That will continue to be true in 
the future. 

However, we do not in any way consider 
the land and water resource development of 
the West now or in the future to be solely 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. States as well as local governments 
and local interests should actively partici- 
pate in the planning and development of our 
water resource projects. 2 

Reclamation has always been required to 
show financial feasibility, that is—there must 
be revenues produced from the project suffi- 
cient to repay the costs to the Federal Treas- 
ury. We have always approved that plan 
but we also have endorsed the time-honored 
plan of utilizing all revenues produced from 
the project, including power, to assist in 
repaying the costs. 


NATIONAL BENEFITS OF RECLAMATION 


The national benefits from reclamation 
will not cease in 40 years (the time now 
allotted for repayment), nor in 50 years. In 
fact, the national benefit will continue as 
long as the project remains in operation. 
For this reason, there should be no objection 
to extending the time of repayment as long 
as it is held within the useful life of the 
project. 

The national benefits not only exceed the 
costs of interest-free money but in a very 
few years actually exceed the cost of the en- 
tire project. Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay, in his first published annual report 
stated regarding a study which had been 
made on 15 reclamation projects, “‘Thus far 
Federal taxes collected have exceeded the 
Federal investment in irrigation features in 
these projects by 44 times. These revenues 
are in addition to the obligations voluntarily 
assumed by direct users of water. 

The following factual and statistical infor- 
mation is convincing evidence as to the bene- 
fits of reclamation to the country as a whole: 

Total Federal reclamation appropriations 
to date are $2,940,162,042. 

Total cumulative crop value to date is 
$8,919,209,125. The larger projects have been 
producing only a few years. 

Crop values annually now are approaching 
$1 billion. 

Total area receiving water from Federal 
reclamation projects is 7 million acres. 

Water users of Federal reclamation proj- 
ects are less than 1 percent delinquent in 
the payment of amounts that are due. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED 


There are a few very fundamental and 
basic principles which, we believe, should be 
kept in mind. 

1. Continued orderly development of the 
Nation’s natural resources is essential to our 
national prosperity. 

2. Water resource development should not 
be the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, but the Federal Government 
should remain ready and willing to partici- 
pate to the extent necessary. 

3. State water laws should be respected 
and observed by the Federal Government in 
the same manner as individuals are required 
to observe them. 

4. The various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government dealing with 
water resource development should retain 
the respective functional responsibilities now 
delegated to each by the Congress. 

5. Water resource development should con- 
tinue on a multipurpose, basin-wide basis 
wherever feasible. 

6. The interstate compact approach should 
be encouraged in interstate streams. 
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7. There should be a shelf of water resource 
development projects investigated, planneq 
and ready to go whenever the economic con. 
ditions of the country might warrant such 
action. 

8. The land limitation provisions of the 
Federal reclamation law should be revieweq 
carefully and modernized to the extent 
necessary to meet present day conditions. 

9. Upstream watershed treatment shouiq 
be considered as an appropriate part of a 
river basin development, but the fact shoulg 
always be recognized that upstream water. 
shed treatment alone will not control the 
major floods. 

10. Valley authorities should not be estab. 
lished on any river basin except by ful 
approval of a majority or more of the people 
living within the area affected. 

A national program for the conservation 
and development of our land and water 
resources must of necessity envision the 
needs of every section of our country. Those 
needs will vary from East to West, and from 
State to State, and sometimes within States, 

We will not have reached our ultimate goal 
until all of the rivers of the Nation are being 
used most beneficially in relation to the 
economy of the area in which they are 
located. 


The President's Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Los Angeles Times of July 13, 1954: 

By THE Way WITH Britt HENRY 


WasHINGTON.—Whenever a churlish left- 
winger sidles up to you, as often happens 
in this town, and remarks that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's great crusade doesn’t seem to 
be getting airborne in the Congress—there’s 
a@ good answer available. 


PROGRAM 


It has often been remarked that it is only 
1 mile as the old crow flies straight down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White House 
to the Capitol but that it is the longest mile 
in the world. And most Presidents find that 
it gets longer every year they are in office. 
So when anyone starts needling about Eisen- 
hower’s troubles with the Congress it is only 
necessary to hark back one Congressional 
session into the history of the Democrats. 
That would be the year 1952 in which Harry 
Truman, having fooled everybody by being 
elected in 1948—thereby defying such au- 
thorities as H. V. Kaltenborn and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, both of which had solemnly 
announced his defeat on election night— 
was riding high, wide, and handsome in the 
20th successive year of rule by the Demo- 
crats and boasting a good majority in both 
Houses of the Congress, 

TROUBLES 


Offhand I don’t have the Truman state 
of the Union speech of that year before me 
but, if memory serves, some of the items 
which Harry Truman demanded of the Con- 
gress were (1) repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; (2) approval of the Brannan agricul- 
tural plan; (3) approval of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; (4) FEPC legislation; (5) Harry's 
socialized medicine plan; and (6) more eco- 
nomic controls. Well, there were a lot more 
of them, all more or less right down the line 
of the left-wing Democrat policies which 
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pad kept electing them over and over again. 
How many of them did Harry get? Try to 
find any that he got. So when anybody 
starts measuring the failures of the Eisen- 
power program—there’s a fairish sort of com- 
parison with which to top off your little 
argument, 
DIFFICULTIES 

When you start any comparison you must 
pegin with the realization Eisenhower's 
problem wasn’t just to continue policies of 
many years’ standing and a history of polit- 
ical success but, on the other hand, to reverse 
the whole trend. Purthermore it had to be 
done with the skimpiest of majorities in the 
House and no majority whatever in the Sen- 
ate. To cap the climax the noblest Republi- 
can of them all, Bob Taft, alied just as the 
new administration was, under his calm and 
strong guidance, getting itself organized to 
put the great crusade into action. It was 
a doubly cruel blow to the politically ama- 
teur Eisenhower administration to have its 
only top political professional pass from the 
picture before its program was even in the 
sketchiest shape. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Yet, despite these handicaps, the Eisen- 
hower forces point to quite an astounding 
success. They put through the first complete 
tax reorganization in so many years that 
nobody can remember the last one. They 
overturned the high fixed-farm-price-support 
program and are assured of more logical 
fiexible supports. They put through the St. 
Lawrence seaway project which Congress 
fought over bitterly for a generation and a 
half. A whole landslide of other legislation 
is now heading for passage. The major legis- 
lative setbacks have been on (1) the vote 
for 18-year-olds, (2) Taft-Hartley changes, 
and (3) statehood for Hawali. There is some 
slight chance that this latter may still be 
enacted, as both House and Senate voted 
Hawaii statehood, but the Senate Democrats 
messed things up by tying Alaska to the 
Hawaii bill. 

IMPROVEMENT 


Less publicized accomplishments are 
nevertheless important; Congress passed all 
the major money bills before deadline (first 
time this has happened since the last Re- 
publican Congress of 1948) and will come 
close to the organization goal of adjourn- 
ment by July 31. 


Price Supports and Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of Thurs- 
day, July 15, 1954: 

Price SUPPORTS AND SURPLUSES 

Very soon, now, this session of Congress 
will make its final determination as to farm 
policy. Most important, it will decide 
whether to return to a system of flexible 
price supports as the present law provides, 
or to continue rigid, high supports on the 
80-called basic commodities. 

The imminence of this vital decision 
prompts us to remind our readers, once again, 
that continuation of rigid supports will not 
solve the problems of farm production and 
income; it will merely postpone the day of 
reckoning, 
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Flexible supports will not solve the prob- 
lems of farm production and income, either. 
The matter is too complex to be dealt with 
merely by changing the kind of props we 
us to shore up price levels. Flexible supports 
are no panacea, and it would be a dangerous 
mistake to consider them as such. 

A sliding scale of supports responsive to 
production and demand will, however, start 
us on the road back from a wartime farm 
economy. The present system of high, rigid 
supports is a stimulus to production at ex- 
tremely high levels. That kind of produc- 
tion was of great value in filling the abnor- 
mal demand here and abroad during war and 
postwar emergency periods. This insatiable 
demand—at least in terms of ability to pay— 
no longer exists. Rigid supports have out- 
grown their usefulness. 

The most striking evidence of this is the 
mountain of surplus farm produce which 
has been purchased and stored by the Gov- 
ernment. Without considering the crop now 
being harvested, our present wheat stocks 
would satisfy human consumption in the 
United States for more than a year and a 
half. We also have enough cotton on hand 
to fill United States demand for a year. 
Normal and emergency storage facilities are 
brimming. 

There are already signs that the steady 
rise in surpluses is putting a heavy strain 
on the system of price supports. Dr. Karl 
Brandt, associate director of the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford University, puts 
the situation this way: “The support ma- 
chinery is losing its grip.” 

We noted above that wheat stocks are tre- 
mendous even without taking the new crop 
into consideration. The new crop, however, 
must be considered. It is going to be another 
humdinger—an estimated 988 million 
bushels. The Department of Agriculture 
also expects a record oat crep and probably 
the second biggest corn crop in history. 
That is something to think about when the 
subject of production and price controls is 
considered. 

Congress is understandably concerned— 
and not all its concern is crassly political— 
about the temporary reduction in farm in- 
come that would result from a cut in sup- 
port prices. But Congress should be con- 
cerned, also, about the long-range damage 
to our farm economy that would result from 
ignoring the danger signal of unwieldy 
surpluses. 


One Word Picture Is Worth a Thousand 
Words . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, every 
man is a poet at heart, but there are few 
who will attempt to write a poem, and an 
even smaller number who, having tried, 
will frankly admit they cannot. None- 
theless, more can be said in a few lines of 
good verse, often, then in a thousand 
lines of mediocre prose, and at a consid- 
erable savings in time, energy and eye- 
strain. 

While wending my way happily to 
work the other morning, I was pleased 
to listen to a radio program Your Time- 
keeper, over station WRC in Washing- 
ton, emceed by Mr. Bob Reed. At that 
time he recited a poem entitled “That 
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Little Chap O’ Mine.” The words and 
spirit of it so intrigued me that I later 
secured a copy, which I include in the 
Recorp today. 

The moral, it seems to me, is that we 
may not always become what we would 
like ourselves to be, but in response to the 
faith and adulation of a small child, we 
usually do not have the heart to give up 
trying. 

The poem That Little Chap O’ Mine, 
follows: 

Tuat Lirtte CHap o’ MINE 
(Anonymous) 

To feel his little hand in mine, 

So clinging and so warm, 

To know he thinks me strong enough 

To keep him safe from harm; 

To see his simple faith in all 

I say or do, 

It sort o’ shames a fellow, but it 

Makes him better, too; 

And I am trying hard to be the man 

He fancies me to be, 

Because I have this chap at home 

Who thinks the world o’ me. 

I would not disappoint his trust 

For anything on earth, 

Nor let him know how little I 

Always think I’m worth. 

But after all, it’s easier, that 

Brighter road to climb, 

With the little hands behind me to 

Push me all the time. 

And I reckon I’m a better man than 

What I used to be, 

Because I have this chap at home, 

Who thinks the world of me. 


—_—————————————————————— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no-sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Parable of the Dogs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago our great Vice President de- 
livered a fine and eloquent address at 
the Somerset, Pa., sesquicentennial. In 
the course of his speech he used as an 
illustration the parable of the dogs. A 
well-fed, well-housed, and cared-for dog, 
but on the end of a leash, was unhappy. 
A poorly fed mongrel, with no shelter, 
fighting his own fights, but free, was 
happy. 

The Somerset Democrat makes edi- 
torial comment and feels that the illus- 
tration can be well used by us. The edi- 
tor feels that if we pursue some of the 
courses now being traveled, we may 
eventually be told when to sow and when 
to reap, and we may then go hungry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARABLE OF THE Docs 


There was only one fly in the ointment 
Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon produced 
for healing the political, economic and so0- 
cial wounds of the world, in his Fourth of 
July speech at Somerset. 

After giving @ sort of left-handed approval 
to United States foreign policy as an in- 
strument for providing allies when needed 
to check Communist aggression on Widely 
scattered global fronts, he did not offer any 
formula for getting any such stanch allies 
as England and France in line. Such a 
shortcoming (if such it might be called) 
could be excusable, though, inasmuch as it 
would require something possibly as in- 
vihcible as a U. N. international police force 
for such an uphill job. 

However, the Vice President’s firm stand 
against admitting Communist China to 
membership in the United Nations—to- 
gether with many other laudable objectives— 
so thoroughly overshadowed the problem of 
needed allies that his address deserved uni- 
versal praise. 

Most notable (also appropriate for an In- 
dependence Day theme) among Mr. Nrxon’s 
gems of eloquence was his parable of the 
dogs, picked up on a visit to Hong Kong, in 
which he illustrated the inherent desire of 
all living creatures for freedom. 

Observing apparently prosperous condi- 
tions in various sections of the big Chinese 
seaport (governed by interests from foreign 
shores), Vice President Nixon said he in- 
quired of a prominent native journalist as 
to the cause of discontent. 


“I si that the people seemed to be 
well fed, they are dressed in garb that ap- 
Pears to be satisfactory, and their living 
quarters apparently are comfortable. Why 
are they dissatisfied?” he asked. 
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“I can best answer your question,” the 
native replied, “by citing you the example 
of two dogs. One dog is kept in a com- 
fortable doghouse, sheltered from the 
weather and from attack by man or beast. 
His food is supplied by his master, and in 
every way he is well cared for. Now and 
then he is washed and dried, maybe with an 
electric fan, even his hair is combed. In the 
doghouse he is a pet. He is looked after 
meticulously and affectionately. But he is 
chained. 

“Then there is the other dog. He is just a 
long, lanky mongrel that has to look out 
for himself, find his own food and shelter, 
and fight his own fights. No master restricts 
his freedom of activity. He roves his terri- 
tory at will. He is free. He is not chained. 
As he roams the fields and the streets he is 
seen by the other dog, and the dog in the 
doghouse is envious. It epitomizes the 
phenomenon of the mildly penal institution 
known as the doghouse in American slang.” 

The Asiatic parable of the dogs narrated 
by Vice President Nixon is not inconsistent 
with the wisdom of Confucius. It could be 
studied with profit by the American farmers 
who each year vote themselves into 90 per- 
cent parity bondage invented by vote-buying 
politicians. 

Eventually, after mature analysis, the 
farmer chained to a restricted acreage would 
become envious of the free farmer at liberty 
to both sow and reap without Government 
interference. 

His chains broken, the bribed farmer would 
not only embrace President Eisenhower's 
flexible price support program, but would 
throw all price fixing—rigid and otherwise— 
out the window. 

Incidentaly, the regenerated farmer would 
let Secretary Benson out of the doghouse. 





Republican Prospects in November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, for 
56 years the people of Kentucky have 
welcomed each issue of one of our favor- 
ite local publications, the Kentucky Irish 
American, published in Louisville, Ky. 
Its columns have been filled with the 
best of humor and sage comments on 
the present condition of the State, the 
Nation, and the world. 

One of the most widely read features 
of each issue is the column so ably writ- 


ten by the editor, Mike Barry. His fig- - 


ures of speech and his comments are 
often sharply drawn but always worthy 
of consideration, for he has a consum- 
mate alertness to the thinking of the 
man in the street and to reflect this 
thinking in his writings. 

I commend to my colleagues the read- 
ing of Mike Barry’s column for the issue 
of July 17, and ask unanimous consent 


that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It seems we've been wrong. For some 
time now we've been under the impression 
that things weren't going so good for the 
Republicans. Business conditions around 
the country have been a little unsteady, our 
foreign affairs are in a Worse muddle than 
usual, and the Republican Party itself has 
been split wide open. 

Prospects for the GOP in the November 
elections looked pretty dim. It's been our 
guess—and all election forecasts are noth- 
ing more than a guess—that Republican 
candidates would not only lose all the races 
that look close, but would get knocked off in 
some districts where they hadn't lost since 
Honest Abe carried them home. 

That’s the way we saw it, but now the two 
biggest news magazines in the country say 
different. The current issue of Newsweek, a 
magazine that really struggles to be im- 
partial, says there’s a wave of optimism 
among leading Republicans—that they feel 
a trend toward their candidates. 

Time magazine, which dropped all pretense 
of impartiality wnen Eisenhower first be- 
came a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation, can be expected to go much farther 
than its rival, and Time does just that. 

The July 19 issue of Time, generally re- 
ferred to as the GOP answer to the Demo- 
cratic Digest, soothed our fears regarding 
foreign affairs. That dynamic new foreign 
policy Time had talked about when Ejisen- 
hower went into office must be working far 
better than any of us had dreamed. 

“Dulles and U. N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge were confident,” Time said this 
week. Another paragraph referred to Dulles’ 
“firm view” and his “confident tone,” and 
added that Lodge “reflected Dulles’ con- 
fidence.” 

Simmer down, everybody. Good ol’ John 
Foster and Henry Cabot have got those for- 
eign diplomats eating out of our hand. What 
if we do wake up some morning and discover 
the rascals have chewed off everything up to 
the elbow? Why, we'll take care of that 
right away—use our other hand for some of 
that instant, massive retaliation. 


WHO LOST CHINA? CHIANG 


If you want to be an old killjoy, you can 
quote the Milwaukee Journal. That paper’s 
editorial said last week, “The Republican 
high command has apparently determined 
to make foreign policy an issue of the fall 
campaign. The theory, someone has said, 
seems to be that ‘there is some more mileage 
in Acheson.’ Vice President Nixon * * * 
charged in a television broadcast that the 
Truman administration left behind ‘a foreign 
policy of weakness, a policy of surrender of 
principle at-the conference table.’ 

“Much could be said about the dishonesty 
of these statements. And about the irony 


-of a Republican spokesman making them at 


this time. 

“It wasn’t American policy that lost China 
to the Reds, of course. Chiang Kai-shek lost 
China. The United States tried to help him 
with materiel for 39 divisions and $2 billion 
in grants and credits. Wholesale desertions 
gave most of the men and equipment to the 
Communists. Chinese grafters in high places 
lined their pockets 
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“Only massive American armies fighting in- 


China might have saved the country for 
Chiang. The American people, weary of the 
struggle after World War II, would never 
have consented to such action, had any 
American Government even considered it. 
“As for the charge of weakness in foreign 
policy—the Eisenhower administration, to 
date, certainly looks worse than did the Tru- 


* man administration. 


“The Eisenhower administration has ac- 
cepted a shaky and unsatisfactory armistice 
‘at the conference table’ in Korea. It is 
standing by while Indochina, or great parts 
of it, disappear back of the Iron Curtain. 
The free world alliance is doing poorly under 
its leadership. Finally, while warning of the 
growing menace of communism, it has con- 
tinued to cut back military, foreign aid and 
propaganda appropriations. * * * 

“TKE A LEADER? YOU'RE JOKING 


“Tt is heard that the Nixon speeches reflect 
Gesperation * * * about the coming elec- 
tions.* * * 

“Kicking foreign policy and issues around 
the political arena at this moment in history 
is a dangerous occupation. 

“It complicates the problem of trying to 
develop a sound and sensible foreign policy. 

“It makes it increasingly difficult for the 
Democrats * * * to continue cooperation 
with the present administration in foreign 
affairs. ° * ° 

“It causes serious disunity here at 
home. * * * 

“President Eisenhower might halt these 
tactics of Nrxon and the GOP political mas- 
terminds. Or is a shabby try for political 
victory to be placed above national unity, 
bipartisan foreign policy, honesty, and de- 
eency? 

“Is this the great crusade?” 

That last part ought to be good for a 
laugh. Imagine expecting Eisenhower to 
exert leadership. He let the Republican 
masterminds run his campaign in 1952, let 
them shove McCartuy down his throat; Ike 
gagged a little, but he got him down, let 
them take over completely when he went 
into office. 

As somebody said long ago, the whole trou- 
ble is nobody ever told Ike he was elected 
President. 


ONE LAST WORD OF ADVICE 


But ts Eisenhower downhearted, worried, 
pessimistic? Not at all, he’s looking at the 
world through rose-colored glasses. Time 
magazine says so, and you know Time, 
Honorbound, Time is—the editors stand be- 
hind every copy they sell. “Last week,” said 
Time, “with considerable justification, the 
President found a handy word to describe 
the prospects for his proposals on Capitol 
Hill. His word: Rosy.” 

That, with considerable justification, 
wasn't enough, so Time’s concluding para- 
graph said, “In balance, the Eisenhower pro- 
gram was in good health last week, consider- 
ing the circumstances, and Ike’s bullishness 
was justified.” 

Cheer up, all you Republicans. Every- 
thing’s gonna be all right. 

Just one bit of advice—if you've got a job 
in Washington, don’t send out any more 
laundry after November 2. 





The Late Honorable Joe Farrington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT HALE 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, Maine had 
its primary election on June 21, and so 
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I was not on the floor on that day to 
join in the eulogies to my friend Joe 
Farrington, the late Delegate from Ha- 
waii. I shall always regret this. No 
one could have been fonder of Joe Far- 
rington that I was, and no one could 
have had a greater admiration for his 
capacity and character as a legislator. 

There was no Member of our body 
better qualified to render a decision on 
any question that can arise here than 
Joe Farrington. Yet, under the peculiar 
terms on which he served, he was dis- 
qualified from voting on any question 
even if it was one of vital importance 
to the people whom he represented. I 
often wondered how he endured a situ- 
ation which to me would be so humiliat- 
ing and galling. But he did endure it 
with the utmost cheerfulness as he en- 
dured all the vicissitudes and frustra- 
tions of his service here. 

Back fm the year 1931 I first met Joe 
Farrington’s father, the Honorable Wal- 
lace Rider Farrington, then Governor 
of Hawaii. His family came from the 
town of Brewer in Penobscot County, 
Maine. The Farringtons have always 
been a good Maine family. Joe and his 
father took the utmost pride in their 
Maine ancestry and were always deeply 
interested in all the affairs of the State. 
It was on that account that I first got to 
know Joe Farrington and so to become 
fond of him, when we arrived here to- 
gether in the 78th Congress in January 
1943. 

As everyone knows, Joe’s ambition was 
to make Hawaii the 49th State of the 
Union and all his labors in this vineyard 
were with that ultimate objective in 
mind. He could not have conducted this 
struggle with more dignity, more intelli- 
gence, and more ability. Statehood bills 
actually passed the House in June 1947 
and in March 1950, but these triumphs 
were in vain because in each of these 
sessions the Senate failed to act. In 
the present Congress the House passed 
the statehood on March 7, 1953, and the 
Senate passed a statehood bill on April 
1, 1954, but tied Alaska up with Hawaii, 
and up to this point they have not been 
disentangled. I should like to say with 
all possible emphasis that Hawaii should 
be given statehood before the present 
Congress adjourns. Joe. Farrington 
needs no monument for his services, but 
Hawaii deserves justice, and I am con- 
vinced that statehood is no more than 
justice for this great and progressive 
Territory. 

Joe Farrington was a good man and a 
reasonable man. He had Yankee 
shrewdness. He also had a tolerance 
and a temperateness which must have 
been his birthright as a citizen of those 
beautiful islands where, more than any- 
where else in the entire world, people 
from all nations and of all races have 
learned to work together in democratic 
association for the common good, 

Joe had Yankee culture behind him. 
He had the training of a famous Ameri- 
can university. But he also was a prod- 
uct of Polynesian culture which is more 
remarkable than many of our people 
realize. 

I particularly agree with what Walter 
Judd has said about Joe Farrington. 
He had great vision. He realized that 
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this country could not hope to leaq the 
world in the cause of freedom if its own 
institutions were defaced by racism ang 
intolerance. He knew from earliest 
youth in Hawaii that to be a human 
being did not necessarily mean to be a 
Caucasian; and that, as far as Asia js 
concerned, the Asians would accept Com. 
munist supremacy rather than white 
supremacy. He knew that to be a goog 
American did not depend on the color of 
the skin. To judge Joe Farrington’s life 
work one must realize the spiritual great. 
ness of. his concept of America. 

Mr. Speaker, you did me the honor to 
appoint me a member of the official dele. 
gation which went from this House to 
accompany our colleague’s ashes to their 
last resting place in Nuuanu Cemetery, 
Honolulu, and to attend the memorial 
services which were held for him in the 
constituency which he represented s9 
worthily. 

That visit to Hawaii, though it could 
not have been sadder, was deeply re. 
vealing to me and I shall always be hap- 
py that I was able to make the journey, 
People in Hawaii told me that not since 
the end of the Hawaiian monarchy in 
1893 has there been such an outpouring 
of affection, respect, and grief as was 
manifested for our colleague. This I 
can readily believe. 

In addition to the funeral services held 
in the Congregationalist Church, our 
delegation attended the ceremonies 
where our colleague’s ashes lay in state 
in the throne room of the Iolani Palace. 
That was one of the most extraordinary 
tributes to a man that I can imagine. 
Hour after hour the people of the Ter- 
ritory came to do reverence to Joe's 
memory while various groups of his peo- 
ple sang chants and funeral music in 
his honor. Nothing could have been 
more moving. 

Quite apart from. Joe Farrington’s 


character and achievements as a legis-. 


lator,I would pay tribute to him as a 
human being. A delightful host, a self- 
less friend, convivial in the best sense, 
sharing in the joys of life, one could 
never find a more charming companion. 
It is hard to understand that we shall 
not see him again in the flesh. 

I want to take this occasion to express 
my sympathy to Betty Farrington his 
devoted wife, the very able partner in 
all his work, and to his two children of 
whom he was so fond who owe so much 
to his devotion. 





American Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commercial Appeal, of 
Memphis, Tenn., is one of the great 
newspapers of our country. During the 
more than a century in which it has been 
published, this newspaper has always 
been a leader in the fight against high 
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tariffs and restrictive trade policies. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
following two editorials from the Com- 


mercial Appeal: 
WATCHES AND DEFENSE 

The watch-making industry is making a 
campaign for higher tariffs. It has obtained 
a split vote from the Federal Tariff Com~- 
mission for a 50-percent increase in duties 
on Swiss watches and watch movements. 
president Eisenhower, who has been reject- 
ing similar recommendations, has only a 
few days remaining for action on this one. 

Strong emphasis is being laid by the 
makers of watches in the United States on 
domestic jeweled watch workers being essen- 
tial to the national defense. These men 
work with a truly rare skill on extremely 

arings. 

= tariff cavecsian tell of an incident in 
World War II, when military authorities 
relied on Swiss jeweled bearings, but found 
that it took 4,000 of these bearings to get one 
of our bombers into the air. Two men had 
to be smuggled out of Switzerland to get 
work underway here, and teach other workers 
their skills. 

We believe the watch men have established 
the necessity of supporting jeweled bearing 
workers in this country, for defense needs. 

But we read a better suggestion of a 
method several weeks ago. Let the Govern- 
ment pay a subsidy to the watch plants that 
use them, and also to the electronics indus- 
try, which uses many of them. Let the sub- 
sidy be paid from defense appropriations. 

This would accomplish exactly what the 
watch men say needs to be done. 

To attain this objective by way of a tariff 
would be wasteful in the extreme. It would 
require the entire public to pay the subsidy, 
at about $1.65 of increased price every time 
a jeweled watch is bought. It would support 
that much more margin of profit for well- 
managed watch companies, without assur- 
ing the continued existence of poorly man- 
aged companies. 

Such a tariff change would break into mu- 
tually profitable exchange of sales. In 1946- 
53 we bought $1,020,910,000 of Swiss prod- 
ucts, which allowed the Swiss to buy $1,464,- 
590,000 from us, @ valuable portion of inter- 
national business in which all trades and 
industries have an interest, as well as the 
comparatively small watch business. 

Protective tariff men keep reminding us 
of the workmen whose jobs could be lost 
because of imports. We point to the jobs 
supported by the $444 million balance 
of our exports to Switzerland beyond our 
Swiss imports. 

We say leave the tariff alone, protect our 
many jobs in the export business, and look 
after the Jeweled bearing evperts for defense 
purposes with a specific subsidy. 


oo 


FREEDOM OF CURRENCY 


Economic conditions in numerous Euro- 
pean nations have improved substantially 
within the last few years. There are ex- 
ceptions, notably France, but sound progress 
has been and remains the rule. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of econ- 
omic recovery is to be found in the fact that 
there is widespread and serious discussion 
of eventual return to freedom of currency. 
Experts estimate that a cautious approach 
to reestablishment of so-called converti- 
bility for the money of the major nations 
would be highly profitable to all concerned. 

Within the last few days Harold Stassen, 
head of the United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and Assistant Treasury 
Secretary W. Randolph Burgess went to Lon- 
don to debate with European leaders the 
possibility of reviving convertibility for the 
major currencies of the world. The meet- 
ings, held in the Treasury Building in Lon- 
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don, included the finance ministers of 12 
west European countries. 

It is clearly understood that the problems 
involved in going back to the days when 
pounds, marks, dollars, francs and the like 
could be freely exchanged are many and dif- 
ficult. Currency restrictions, imposed main- 
ly because of conditions created by World 
War II, are numerous and complicated. 
Their removal would obviously create still 
other problems for national and global eco- 
nomies built up around them. It is fully 
agreed that haste must be made slowly. 

At the same time, however, it is just as 
clearly understood that elimination of limits 
on the exchange of money would facilitate 
and expand international trade. It would, 
of course, stimulate competition and open 
markets that are now practically closed. 
Time would be needed for planning for ad- 
justments to the changes certain to develop, 
and so it is reassuring that the approach is 
careful and gradual. 

Any move toward convertibility depends 
largely on what Great Britain is able and 
willing todo. It is estimated that the pound 
sterling is used to finance around 40 percent 
of the world’s commerce, and this fact gives 
the British numerous markets that are prac- 
tically captive. In return for going along 
with convertibility the British would certain- 
ly want lowered tariff barriers and the reduc- 
tion of other import handicaps. 

If people who sell in Great Britain, how- 
ever, were able to make rather free use of 
pounds to buy with us, it would increase and 
diversify our markets. Reports at the pres- 
ent indicate a start toward currency freedom 
may be made within less than a year. The 
London meeting is in a way preparatory to 
a meeting of the members of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in September. The 
auspices just now are good. 





Defense Contracts With General Motors 
Corp. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a request from one of my 
constituents to obtain for him informa- 
tion regarding defense contracts placed 
by this Government with the General 
Motors Corp. “Is it true,” my constitu- 
ent inquired, “that the United States has 
cancelled defense contracts with many 
industrial firms, but not a single one 
with General Motors?” 

In order to reply, I requested the De- 
partment of Defense to release statistics 
showing the status of such contract can- 
cellations, and I believe the answer to be 
of sufficient general interest to bring it 
to public attention. 


I have in my possession a table show- 
ing cumulative net totals of military 
prime contract awards of $10,000 or 
more to all business firms in the United 
States in one column, and to the General 
Motors Corp. in another column, at 
6-month intervals since Korea and 
through April 1954. The table shows 
that contract cancellations since June 
1953 reduced the General Motors total 
from $7,095,800,000 to $6,728,900,000 in 
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contracts of $10,000 or more. It also 
shows that the ratio of General Motors 
to all United States contracts of that size 
is now lower than at the end of any fiscal 
or calendar year since Korea. While at 
the end of June 1951, General Motors’ 
ratio was 8 percent of the total, and 
stood at 7.2 percent at the end of the 
1953 fiscal year, it dropped to 6.4 percent 
of the total by April 30, 1954. 

According to the Defense Department, 
these General Motors figures include all 
contracts with subsidiaries and divisions 
of that corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a consid- 
erable amount of loose talk and insidious 
rumor mongering on this subject, and 
to my knowledge, this is the first time 
that a clear-cut refutation has been 
furnished by authoritative sources, cit- 
ing dollars and cents to set the record 
straight. 

I believe that my constituent has per- 
formed a public service by posing the 
question which prompted my research 
and finally induced the Defense Depart- 
ment to release the information so that 
the people may know. 


Net value of military prime contracts of 
$10,000 or more, with all business firms 
and with General Motors Corp.) cumula- 
tive from July 1950 through specified dates 


[In millions] 








General Motors Corp.? 









United 
States 
total Percent 
Amount of total 
June 30, 1951_....... $29, 687.0 $2, 372.5 8.0 
Dee. 31, 1951__. a 43, 961.0 2, 907.2 6.6 
June 30, 1952_....._. 73, 849. 8 5, 489. 5 7.8 
Dec. 31, 1952_....... 80, 331. 8 5, 285. 2 6.6 
Tune 30, 1953_....__. 98, 723.0 7,095. 8 7.2 
Apr. 30, 1054_....... 104, 875. 5 6, 728.9 6.4 





1 Army, Navy, and Air Force supply, service and con- 
struction contracts awarded in continental United 
States, excluding all contracts of less than $5,000, ex- 
cluding Army and Air Force contracts of less than 
$10,000 since Dec. 31, 1950, and excluding Navy contracts 
of less than $10,000 since June 30, 1951. 

+ Includes all contracts with subsidiaries and divisions, 





Falkland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr.HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
which was forwarded to me by Mr. Cyril 
J. O’Brien, editor, Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory News, Johns Hopkins University, 
Silver Spring, Md., and which appeared 
in the March edition regarding one of 
Montgomery County’s historical land- 
marks, the Montgomery Blair Mansion 
“Falkland”: 

FALKLAND 

A hundred years on top of the hill, the 
ancient walls of Falkland today house 5 
members of the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory—once it was 15—who live in an environ- 
ment where every rung, pane, and board is 
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heavy with history, legend, and the rem- 
nants of a grandeur long gone. 

Falkland, at Blair Mill Road and East- 
West Highway, was once the home of Mont- 
gomery Blair, servants, coachmen, and south- 
ern elegance. It is now a busy, friendly, 
and homey boarding house. 

Its 24 rooms, most of them occupied by 
guests, its paneled formal parlor, family liv- 
ing room, fame room, library, solarium, and 
spacious staircases reflect the gracious living 
it knew when Montgomery Blair became its 
master in 1853. Montgomery was the son 
of Francis Preston Blair, who headed the 
once-prominent Globe, was one of the found- 
ers of the Republican Party, and played a 
major role in the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. 

Francis Preston Blair built a mansion on 
the estate he called Silver Spring (Eastern 
Avenue) in the midst of a wooded valley of 
horse chestnut trees and tall silver pines— 
until recently leased by the P. J. Nee Pur- 
niture Co. It is now being torn down. 
Montgomery Blair built his famous manor 
on top of the nearby hill overlooking the flat, 
level land below him that today is the com- 
munity of Silver Spring. As his father, the 
master of Falkland proved a prominent fig- 
ure in those halcyon days of the War Be- 
tween the States, and the years immediately 
before and after. Montgomery Blair was 
Postmaster General under Lincoln, gave this 
country its first free postal delivery, defended 
Dred Scott before the Supreme Court, re- 
fused to own a slave, and helped secure a 
defense for John Brown at Harper's Ferry. 

Most of the history of the old mansion was 
probably made on the first floor. Here— 
before fire consumed the original building 
in 1864—was where Montgomery Blair may 
well have prepared his case for Dred Scott. 
When President Lincoln had dropped by— 
and he visited Silver Spring and Montgomery 
Biair often—he may well have chatted in the 
privacy of the solarium, with its continuous 
wall seats, also used as storage boxes for the 
miscellany of the Blairs. Lincoln may well 
have noted the trophy of huge moose antlers 
over a crest of MB, which today lies at an odd 
angle in a corner, 

But it was not all days of grandeur. Falk- 
land also knew the terror of war. In that 
hot July of 1864, Lt. Gen. Jubal Early 
at the head of 1,600 cavalry and in- 
fantry, stormed down through Prederick and 
Olney, into Montgomery County on his way 
to Washington. Union pickets soon had the 
word to Washington that the Stars and Bars 
were almost within gunshot. 

But Early allowed his men to rest in the 
cool woods, now the area of the Blair Station 
post office, and the Canada Dry Bottling Co. 
According to Blair Lee III, General Early 
found shelter in Falkland, and Maj. Gen. 
Jobn C. Breckinridge, a distant relative of the 
Blairs, found shelter with his junior officers 
in the Francis Preston Blair manor. Accord- 
ing to many reports, it was the Confederate 
soldiers who set fire to Falkland the next 
day, but Blair Lee III claims this was not 
the case. According to his grandfather, Blair 
Lee, a nephew of Montgomery Blair, Brecken- 
ridge set a guard around the home of Francis 
Preston Blair to protect it from the host of 
camp followers, civilian vandals, looters, and 
pillagers who followed in the wake of the 
troops. Early did not take this precaution 
at Falkland. It was these camp followers— 
not Confederate troops—who set fire to Falk- 
land, Blair Lee said. 

Montgomery Blair immediately made plans 
to rebuild Falkland, which was restored in 
1865. 

Montgomery Blair died in July 1883, at 
Falkland and is buried beside his father in 
the Blair tomb at the Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Falkland is still owned by the Blair estate, 
which despite the pressure for land to house 
mushrooming apartments and commercial 
buildings, has managed to keep the imme- 
diate vicinity of Falkland hill unmolested. 
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Girl Scouting: One Answer to 
Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased 
to include in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article written for the Girl Scout 
Leader by one of my constituents, Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, entitled “Girl Scout- 
ing: One Answer to Communism.” 

Mrs. Gilbreth is not only well known as 
a successful engineer, but is the mother 
of the 12 children referred to in the best 
seller Cheaper by the Dozen, written by 1 
of the 12: 

Girt SCOUTING: ONE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 
(By Lillian Moller Gilbreth) 


Ever since its founding, the Girl Scout 
movement had made its principles and prac- 
tices clear. Each girl and adult who joins 
the Girl Scouts knows the Promise and Laws. 
The public knows the organization, its aims, 
its program, its readiness to be of service. 
The record speaks for itself. 

Yet we cannot assume that everyone under- 
stands our work and our motives for doing 
it. We cannot take comfort in the thought 
that everyone accepts us as spiritually mind- 
ed, as patriotic, as trying to be constructive 
in every thought and deed. We must there- 
fore reaffirm our beliefs, reiterate uur pledges. 
As we think of our motto, “Be prepared,” we 
must be able to answer for ourselves and for 
others the question, “Prepared for what?” 

Today the world needs individuals and or- 
ganizations prepared to meet the challenge of 
communism. As Girl Scouts we are prepared 
to do so because we are imbued with the re- 
sponsibilities and the privilege of following 
our Promise and Laws day by day, as best we 
can. And we realize that this is not easy, 
even with no other challenge than the human 
impluse to dodge responsibility and overlook 
opportunity. 

Communism challenges our beliefs in God 
and our country. It twists the bright and 
shining traits of character that we try to 
exemplify: honor, loyalty, usefulness, friend- 
ship, courtesy, obedience, thrift, clean living. 
But we stand with Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides all over the world who know the true 
meaning of these words, each in her own lan- 
guage, each in her own life. In war and in 
peace, as individuals, in patrols, or in troops, 
we measure our activities, our plans, our pro- 
gram as designed to carry good intentions 
into effective action. We prize the girl who 
furnishes an outstanding example of bravery, 
of service. We respect the rights of every 
individual, and we expect each one to carry 
on, no matter what job faces her—doing the 
job in the Girl Scout way. 

Every Girl Scout in the United States of 
America has the job, as a growing citizen, 
of doing her part to meet the challenge of 
communism to our country and our way of 
life. She has many resources in doing so— 
her family, her fellow citizens, the tradition 
of self-government which the past has be- 
queathed to her and in which she shares both 
opportunities and responsibilities. The re- 
ligious and educational institutions that in- 
clude her give security and support as free 
as the air she breathes. She recognizes, ac- 
cepts, and appreciates all this as she pledges 
“allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic fo? which 
it stands.” 

The great documents of our national heri- 
tage speak to her in matchless language, 
bringing her high ideals that expand her 
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spirit. She points with pride to each Preg| 
dent’s wife as Honorary President of the Giri 
Scouts of the U. S. A. She is also proug ot 
what her adult leaders and many thousands 
of former Girl Scouts have done to sery 
their country. 

The Girl Scout knows that the badges f 
which she works are not awards or rewards 
but rather indications of competence i, 
various areas of interest. Her experience jp 
earning them not only enriches her OWn 
life and helps her to participate more effec. 
tively in the various groups to which she 
belongs; it also points the way to types of 
service that may be useful to her community 
in times of need. She comes to recognize 
that every Girl Scout is expected to do her 
job with professional adequacy and with the 
volunteer spirit. 

What can communism really offer as jt 
challenges all this? Nothing. What shoulg 
Girl Scouts do to meet the challenge? Keep 
busy at our work of service with serenity of 
spirit. Try to attain the educated mind, the 
educated hands, the educated heart which 
will help us to keep our Girl Scouts promise 
and prove ourselves assets to God, our coup. 
try, and our fellow men. Girl Scouts try. 





Free Enterprise and the Atom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of July 
20 with respect to the amendment of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 in order 
to bring private enterprise into the de- 
velopment of nuclear power for indus- 
trial and other nonmilitary purposes: 

Free ENTERPRISE AND THE ATOM 

Senators LEHMAN, MORSE, MurRAy and 4 
number of their like-minded colleagues 
have not won any credit for themselves with 
their extravagant attack on the much- 
needed move to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 in order to encourage greater 
participation by private enterprise in the 
development of nuclear power for industrial 
and other nonmilitary purposes. 

From listening to these gentlemen—all 
members of the self-styled “little band of 
liberals” in Congress—one gets the impres- 
sion that they honestly believe that our 
thoroughly outmoded 1946 law cannot be 
60 amended without resulting in a “give- 
away” of “such proportions as to dwarf the 
imagination.” But at the same time, even 
if he has only some rudimentary knowledge 
of the facts involved, one also gets the im- 
pression that the Senators are talking 
through their hats in a way that makes the 
mind reel with wonder over how silly, and 
how reckless, our elected representatives 
can become when they give free rein to their 
doctrinaire prejudices. 

For the amendments in question—amend- 
ments whose substance has been vigorously 
and unanimously endorsed by the 5-member 
Atomic Energy Commission—do not open 
the road to anything even remotely com- 
parable to a so-called giveaway. Their sole 
purpose, actually, is to speed up our coun- 
try’s progress toward the achievement of eco- 
nomically feasible nuclear power through 
projects like the one now being undertaken 
by the AEC in cooperation with the Duquesne 
Light Co. of Pittsburgh—a history-making 
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g0,000-kilowatt project in which the com- 
pany is relieving the American taxpayer of a 
considerable burden by agreeing to pay about 
$30 million of the costs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would otherwise have to bear in 
carrying out the enterprise. 

Nationally and internationally, of course, 
with just such projects as this, it is of ut- 
most importance for the United States to do 
everything possible to achieve world leader- 
ship as soon as it can in harnessing the atom 
in a way that will enable nuclear power to 
compete on a relatively equal footing with 
the conventional sources of energy in pro- 
ducing electricity, running factories, illumi- 
nating cities, etc. But this goal is something 
that cannot be attained by the AEC working 
alone behind a wall of secrecy, with private 
enterprise frozen out of the picture and left 
doing little or nothing on the sidelines—a 
point that has been well and repeatedly em- 
phasized by Commissioner Thomas E. Murray 
and numerous other experts. 

Thus, as Mr. Murray put it some time ago, 
“Just as I am convinced that initially the 
Federal Government must sponsor and 
finance full-scale power reactor development, 
so Iam equally convinced that such sponsor- 
ing and financing will fall far short of what 
is needed unless there are enlisted in this 
cause the cost-cutting drives, the know-how 
skills and competition of many segments of 
America’s business and industry.” And it is 
primarily for that reason that the current 
steps have been taken to amend the 1946 law 
to provide incentives to free enterprise as re- 
gards such things as atomic investments, 
leasing arrangements, patent rights, and 
ownership of certain facilities. 

Accordingly, in opposing all this with the 
completely specious giveaway charge, Mr. 
LEHMAN and his group have in effect called 
for a continuing Government monopoly that 
would result—as the AEC itself has unani- 
mously warned—in deplorable and perhaps 
very dangerous delays in the development of 
American nuclear power for peacetime pur- 
poses. Happily, however, most Members of 
Congress—a good, solid majority—seem to 
have vision enough to vote against such de- 
lays by voting for the speedup amendments, 





Today Is a Black Day for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist tyrants across the world are re- 
joicing today. At dawn this morning in 
Geneva 12 million human beings were 
sold into Communist slavery by the ac- 
tion of leaders of the free world with the 
exception of the United States. ‘The 
boundary line of the Iron Curtain was 
moved forward to include 77,000 square 
miles of territory in Indochina. This is, 
indeed, a black day for those who believe 
in the principles of human freedom and 
the dignity of man. This is a day which 
has strengthened the Communist hand 
immeasurably and which has undoubt- 
edly advanced the date when we may 
be faced with world war III. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Se- 
lect Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, I have just returned from hearings 
conducted in Europe. I listened to scores 
of witnesses who had escaped from be- 


hind the Iron Curtain and who told us 
in graphic detail of conditions there and 
of what it means to live under the Com- 
munist heel. In addition, I visited the 
Soviet zone of Germany to briefly in- 
spect that area and I talked with a large 
number of individuals in other parts of 
Europe in an effort to understand the 
situation. Last month, prior to joining 
the Committee on Communist Aggression 
in Europe, I was in Guatemala on the 
eve of the successful revolution which 
overthrew the Red regime. 

As a result of my service on this com- 
mittee, I am completely convinced that 
the more the free world surrenders to 
the Communists, the greater the chances 
are of a third world war. The stronger 
we allow the Reds to become the sooner 
they will proceed with their plans to de- 
stroy the United States and all remain- 
ing free nations. 

The best allies the free world has 
today are the millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain who know and under- 
stand the terrible consequences of com- 
munism. The Soviet Union and her 
Communist satellites do not dare risk 
war today for fear that the Communist 
world would collapse and that the en- 
slaved peoples would turn on the Soviet 
masters. Just as the Guatemalan Army 
refused to defend the Red regime against 
the anti-Communist forces attempting 
to overthrow it, the satellite armies of 
the Soviets would not defend their Com- 
munist masters today if war should 
come. However, a few years from now 
the Reds hope to consolidate their gains 
by ruthless liquidation of leaders of 
anti-Communist movements behind the 
Iron Curtain. When that time comes, 
the Soviet Union and other Communist 
nations will be ready for all-out war. 

It is essential that the leaders of the 
free world understand this basic fact: 
The Russians do not want war today. 
They are not prepared for it. If we 
are willing to risk war in order to stand 
firm against Communist demands and 
pressures, the Reds will have no choice 
but to back down in the face of such a 
determined position on the part of the 
free peoples. If we are not willing to 
take such a strong stand, the Commu- 
nists will continue to gain in their plans 
for world conquest until such time as 
they are prepared for all-out conflict. 

Those who talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence with Communists are making a 
terrible mistake. There can be no 
peaceful coexistence with the devil 
Peaceful coexistence means giving the 
Communists time to gather the neces- 
sary strength to destroy us. It is my 
sincere hope and prayer that the leaders 
of the free world will awaken to this fact. 

We must remember that time is on 
the Communists’ side. They are con- 
stantly building their strength and in- 
creasing their war potential and indoc- 
trinating the young people of the new 
generation. Eventually they will be in 
a@ position to overtake us. 

Mr. Speaker, Premier Mendes-France 
returns to his country today and Mr, 
Anthony Eden returns to his to pro- 
claim peace in our time. They will 
return to their countries from Geneva 
where they sat at the conference table 
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with ruthless murderers of innocent peo- 
ple who represented the Communist 
nations. They will not mention the 
great moral principles which they sur- 
rendered at Geneva. ‘They will place no 
significance on the fact that Communist 
Poland and pro-Communist India will 
control the so-called free elections which 
are scheduled for Vietnam under the 
terms of the Geneva agreement. This 
means there will be no free elections 
but only a Communist victory. Today 
is indeed a black day for freedom. 





National and Illinois Conservation Day 
and Plow Matches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following speech by 
me on the National and Illinois Conser- 
vation Day and Plow Matches recorded 
for radio stations in the 13d Congres- 
sional District: 7 

The World’s Fair of American agriculture 
will be held in our own southern Illinois 
soon, and I want to take this opportunity to 
help publicize this great farm event. 

It is the National and Illinois Conserva- 
tion Day and Plow Matches, to be held in 
Richland County, September 16, 17, and 18, 
and I am sure this center of population of 
the United States will be the center of in- 
terest for the Nation's farmers. 

The people of Olney, the county seat, are 
preparing for more than 100,000 visitors for 
the 3-day event, which will be attended by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
who will speak at the plowman’s banquet 
September 17. 

One thousand persons will attend the 
banquet in the armory in Olney, and 4,000 
more will come in after the dinner to hear 
Secretary Benson. The 5,000 listeners will 
represent agriculture, the farm machinery 
industry, and other groups interested in 
helping to advance agriculture. 

More than 2,000 acres of rolling and flat 
surface lands have been leased for the plow- 
ing matches site, which is only a few miles 
from the marker on State Route 130 which 
marks the center of population of the United 
States. 

America’s beet plowmen will participate in 
this annual event which is costing the spon- 
sors $100,000. 

Parking space has been provided for 500 
airplanes because the flying farmers of 
America are expected to attend in large 
numbers. 

There will be spirited competition in the 
State and national plow matches, and on 
1 day set aside for them, thousands of 
youngsters will participate in agricultural 
problems. 

Customarily, the plowing matches have 
been a 2-day affair, with State contests on 
the first day and national contests on the 
second. Richland County leaders decided 
that the soil-conservation demonstrations 
should be seen by the young people, too. 

Thursday, September 16, will be Youth 
Day, and it is hoped that 50,000 young people 
will attend. The hosts hope that every high 
school student interested in conservation will 
have an opportunity to attend the contests, 
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and particularly to see the soil demonstra- 
tions. 

The youth program also includes the Inter- 
national Supreme Sheep Dog Trials, Land 
Judging, Tractor Operators’, Junior Home- 
makers’, and Boy Scout contests, and group 
singing. 

Thinking people know that we must pre- 
serve agriculture to keep America strong; 
that the way to preserve agriculture is to 
teach our people the value of practicing 
conservation of 6ur soil, our water, our land’s 
fertility, and all our other natural resources. 

How wise it is, then, to implant these con- 
servation practices in the minds of our 
young people. 

Youth Day objectives are to provide an 
opportunity for school-age youth and teach- 
ers to observe good practices on conserva- 
tion, reforestation, soil fertility, crop produc- 
tion ane the latest practices in good farming. 

The second day of the big Olney event will 
be highlighted by the Illinois plowing con- 
test to select a State champion. The second 
day program is expected to draw 75,000 vis- 
itors to Olney and Richland County. 

The climax will come Saturday, September 
18, when 100,000 people, it is hoped, will 
throng to the national plowing contest. 

A key value of the national contest is to 
provide the incentive for county plowing 
contests. There, many lessons of good soil 
practices are taught participants. 

In addition to the plowing contest prac- 
tices, there will be the featured demonstra- 
tions in dual conservation of soil and water. 

The area designed for the demonstrations 
is typically composed of the tight clay soil 
found in southern Illinois and neighboring 
States, which presents contrasting soil prob- 
Jems to this land, year in and year out in 
combating the rapid erosion of heavy rain- 
fall seasons and the destructive dryness of 
the drought period. 

Control of the two major problems through 
intelligent conservation will be spotlighted 
first on the rolling land with terraces, grass 
waterways, contour stripcropping, renova- 
tion and seeding of pastures, and other valu- 
able practical demonstrations, 

Coupled with the rolling land projects will 
be the popular farm pond exhibition, which 
will clearly demonstrate the effectiveness of 
water reserves for livestock, irrigation, fish- 
ing, wildlife benefits, and fire protection, 
complete with various types of dams, brush 
removal methods, roadside bank stabiliza- 
tion, and seeding with asphalt emulsion. 

The flat surface land will receive an equal 
share of attention with demonstrations of 
shallow and open-ditch drainage, land level- 
ing, improved crop rotation, fertilization, 
deep tillage, and irrigation. 

The 3-day event is sponsored by the Na- 
tional and Illinois Conservation Day and 
Plow Matches, Inc., along with the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agriculture Extension Serv- 
ice, and other interested groups. 

The idea for the national plowing contest 
Was conceived by Herb Plambeck, farm di- 
rector for radio station WHO, Des Moines, 
Iowa. For years WHO and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune sponsored the Corn 
Belt regional plowing matches, and it was 
in the mid-1940’s that Mr. Plambeck sug- 
gested that the event be put on a national 
scale. 

Then, a group of farmers for the first time 
seriously recognized the high degree of skill 
involved in plowing and preparing the earth 
for crops. This fact, combined with the 
knowledge that farmers throughout the Na- 
tion must maintain familiarity with the 
latest farming methods and soil care, resulted 
in the inauguration of the national plowing 
contests. This event gives the Nation’s 
sol] breakers an opportunity to demonstrate 
their skill in their vocation, and at the same 
time, current farming practices can be intro- 

duced to the crowds. 
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The idea was heartily endorsed by leading 
farmers, soil conservationists, and manu- 
facturers, and since then, a few days have 
been set aside each year for this brief but 
eventful national plowing contest. 

The contest left Iowa for the first time in 
1950, when it was held at Urbana, Ohio. 

The next year, 1951, it was held at Bethany, 
Mo. 

In 1952, Kasson, Minn., was host to 75,000 
persons for the contest, and at Augusta, 
Wis., the affair in 1953 attracted 85,000. 

Now grown in interest and importance, 
the contest is being held at the center of 
population of the United States this year, 
and Olney hopes to swell the crowd to 
100,000. 

I personally hope that southern Illnois 
will rally to this great national event and 
that farmers from this section will join the 
throngs at Olney, September 16, 17, and 18. 





Seating of Communist Regime in China 
in the United Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H. Res. 627) 
reiterating the opposition of the House of 
Representatives to the seating of the Com- 
munist regime in China in the United Na- 
tions. 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
April of this year I introduced a resolu- 
tion similar to the one before us today. 
It was very gratifying indeed when the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, took up the reso- 
lution before us: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United 
Nations or any of its specialized agencies 
and supports the President in his expressed 
determination to use all means to prevent 
such representation, 


I vigorously urge the adoption of this 
resolution. Certainly the events of the 
last 6 months have proved the necessity 
for giving increased consideration to this 
matter. The concern of our Government 
and of our people has been heightened 
by the Geneva Conference and the care- 
fully planned activities of the Chinese 
Communist leaders and their cohorts 
throughout the world, who develop sup- 
port for their efforts to acquire the seat 
now occupied by the representative of 
Nationalist China. 

Early this year I stated, and today I 
want to bring to the attention of this 
great House of Representatives, that 
there is a growing apprehension among 
the American people that we could be 
moving in the direction of another 
Yalta. I have a strong conviction that 
Red China should not be admitted into 
the United Nations. My feelings in this 
matter are reinforced from time to time 
by letters I receive from my constitu- 


ents, vigorously opposing any recogni- 
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tion of the outlaws who now rule close ty 
500 million Chinese. 

Unanimous expression by this body 
reflecting the solid view of the American 
people, will serve notice to the world 
that the position of the United States jg 
clear and unequivocal, and that our fres 
Government will not compromise g 
sacred principle. In the cold shadow of 
America’s 32,000 Korean war dead, it 
seems a little short of sacrilegious to 
propose that the captive government of 
Red China be allowed to shoot its way 
into the United Nations. 


Adoption of this resolution will haye 
the effect of assuring the American 
people that the present administration, 
as well as the legislative branch of our 
Government, stands united in support 
of the principles of the free world. 


Iam glad that the language containeq 
in the resolution makes reference to 
President Eisenhower’s recent strong 
statement on this issue, and I am happy 
to support my President in his expresseq 
desire and determination in this matter, 





The Billy Graham Crusade in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, no force 
in our lifetime has made such an im- 
pression on the British and the conti- 
nental Europeans alike, as the recent 
campaign conducted by that great young 
American evangelist, Billy Graham. 

A statistical summary of the terrific 
impact which Billy Graham had on the 
British, is as follows: 

Dates of crusade, March 1-May 22, 1954. 
Length of crusade, 12 weeks. 

Attendance: 

Total attendance at crusade 
meetings, including overflow 
services and final stadium 
GEN ied. ccttinawtiadwen-- 1, 756, 304 

Total attendance at extra meet- 
ings addressed by Billy Gra- 
ham during crusade_-.-.--. 116, 485 

Total attendance at meetings 

addressed by Billy Graham-_- 1, 872, 789 
Total attendance at extra meet- 

ings addressed by other team 


Grand total attendance for Lon- 
eae 2, 047, 333 
Recorded decisions for Christ: 
Total number of persons regis- 
tering their decision for Christ 
in the counseling room at 
crusade meetings, individu- 
ally counseled with, and en- 
tered into the follow-up pro- 
+36, 431 
Total number of persons regis- 
tering their decision for Christ 


in extra meetings conducted 
+2, 016 





Grand total of decisions for 
Christ as entered into the cru- 
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No evangelist in recorded church his- 
tory has had so many human beings to 
listen to his voice. On Sunday, July 10, 
1954, on the occasion of Dr. Graham's re- 
turn to his country, he reported to the 
American people on his trip. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I insert this 
splendid outline of his experiences in 
Europe in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
MesSAGE DELIVERED BY BILLY GRAHAM ON SUN- 

pay, JuLY 10, 1954, OvER THE ABC Network, 

ror THE Hour oF DECISION 


Only those that have been away from the 
United States for a length of time can un- 
derstand the thrill of standing once again 
on American soil and breathing American 
air. You have to go abroad to appreciate 
America. While abroad you can look at the 
United States more objectively. You see its 
faults more clearly and its responsibilities 
in the world become more defined. 

But you also have a deeper love and ap- 
preciation for everything the Stars and 
Stripes stand for. There is no place on earth 
like this melting pot of the human race. 
Whether we realize it or not, America is like 
a fish bowl, with the entire world looking in, 

Everything we do and say is headline news 
in other countries. When a Congressman 
makes a rash statement in Washington, it is 
written up in some elements of the foreign 
press as though he were speaking officially 
for the American Government. When a film 
star gets a divorce, it is headline news abroad. 
When there is a gang-style killing in Chicago, 
foreigners gasp with horror. Some even have 
the idea that all Americans are like that. I 
seriously doubt if the American people have 
any idea of the tremendous responsibility 
that has been thrust upon us since the Sec- 
ond World War. We are now in a place of 
world leadership. The entire world is ana- 
lyzing, dissecting, criticizing, or commend- 
ing every action we make and every word we 
say. 

In the world in which we live we can no 
longer live unto ourselves. We have become 
a part of a world community, whether we like 
it or not. Most Americans do not realize how 
much world opinion means in their daily 
lives. More and more, even our domestic 
policy is being influenced by opinion abroad. 
Some Europeans have an idea that America 
is a land of cowboys and Indians, gangsters 
and sex perverts, and irrational statesmen 
who cannot wait to drop a hydrogen bomb 
somewhere in the world. 


That is the reason why we were told by 
American Ambassadors and Ministers abroad 
that these evangelistic meetings just held in 
Europe have done a great deal to help Euro- 
peans to see that America is more than the 
exaggerated thing they read of in the press. 
They are beginning to read in their news- 
papers that America is a land of great 
churches and deep faith. The Europeans are 
beginning to realize that a spiritual awaken- 
ing is sweeping the United States, and this 
fact is already having a profound effect upon 
the thinking in European capitals. 


There is no doubt, ladies and gentlemen, 
that there is a spiritual awakening under- 
way in Great Britain and continental Eu- 
rope. In Great Britain there is an increase 
in church attendance, of religious interest 
on the part of college and university stu- 
dents, unparalleled in recent years. There 
is an increase in financial giving in the 
churches, Certain London newspapers are 
discussing religion freely and writing com- 
mendable editorials on religious. subjects. 
Christian magazines are enjoying an increase 
in circulation, People in all walks of life 
are discussing religion. There has been a 
phenomenal increase in the sale of Bibles 
and religious books. Church leaders are 
planning an extensive evangelistic program 
in most denominations. 
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All of these are evidences of a spiritual 
awakening in Great Britain such as they 
have not seen in many years. 

On the Continent of Europe some of these 
same evidences were seen, though we did not 
have time to study them at great length as 
we did in Great Britain. However, our meet- 
ings on the Continent were a great surprise 
to me. I never dreamed that people in Euro- 
pean countries would respond as they did. 
They sat by the hour to listen through an 
interpreter to the Gospel message, and when 
the invitation was given we had more people 
respond per capita than any meetings we 
have ever held in our entire ministry. 

Even leaders behind the Iron Curtain told 
us privately and secretly that God is moving 
in Russia. Secret meetings are being held 
in homes. The few churches open are 
jammed to capacity, and there is a new in- 
terest in religion on the part of young people. 
Many religious leaders in Berlin and Sweden 
told us that the greatest religious revival of 
all time could take place in Russia today if 
there were freedom. Their contact with Rus- 
sian Christians indicates that there is a deep 
hunger for God. 

It has been my privilege to preach to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, and to present 
to them the challenges and claims of Christ 
during the past 5 months. Many thousands 
of them have accepted these claims and re- 
sponded to those challenges. What has hap- 
pened in England and Europe could not pos- 
sibly be the work of a man or a group of men. 
It has been the work of Almighty God and 
the moving of His Spirit on the lives of men. 
So, in our hearts, let us have a spiritual 
thanksgiving for the overwhelming victory 
which God has given. To Him and Him only 
is the honor, the praise, and the glory. 

We want to thank those of you who have 
faithfully stood by us with your prayers. 
Never have so many prayed so earnestly and 
fervently for any event, perhaps even in the 
history of the Christian church. Harringay 
Arena, night after night, was saturated with 
the spirit of prayer and devout interces- 
sion. Never has it been easier to proclaim 
the word of God than in that sublime atmos- 
phere. Never have men found it easier to 
yield to the pleasing of the spirit of God. 

We also want to thank the thousands of 
you who have stood with us in a substan- 
tial, material way, with your gifts and offer- 
ings. Many of you have given sacrificially. 
You have stood by this team, who served 
at half salary as their contribution to the 
greater London crusade. Let me assure you 
that your investment has brought rich, last- 
ing, spiritual dividends. Thousands have 
found Christ. The church has been reawak- 
ened. International good will has been cre- 
ated. The enemy has been confounded. The 
word has been-proclaimed. Christ has been 
honored and God has been exalted. 

Out of our experiences in England and 
Europe have come some very sharp focused 
conclusions. I would like to bring them to 
your attention. First, I believe that there 
is a universal hungering for God. The Bible 
says that the basic longing of man is his 
deep yearning for fellowship with the infi- 
nite God. The great audiences in London, 


which came—not for a night or a week—but " 


continuously for 3 months, are a concrete 
demonstration and a convincing indication 
there has been a hunger for God. The large 
audiences in Finland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, France, and Germany, probably 
showed that the longing for spiritual things 
is not dead in the hearts of modern man, 


We made it clear in advance that we did 
not come to preach politics or even Amer- 
icanism, but the gospel of Jesus Christ. I’ve 
seen evidence that the world is overcome 
by self-imposed weariness. First, I find evi- 
dence in the world of an intellectual weari- 
ness. Our most enthusiastic audiences were 
the world’s top educational centers, such as 
Oxford and Cambridge. I’m not inferring 


. Europe today. 
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that intellectual development is not needed, 
but we have emphasized education of the 
mind to the neglect of the education and 
development of the soul. There is a con- 
sciousness that man’s wisdom alone cannot 
find all of the answers in a complicated 
world. There is a growing realization that 
man shall not live by bread alone, and that 
we need the help of Almighty God in so 
intricate and complicated a world in which 
we live. 

In England, particularly, it seemed that 
even the upper class were more generally 
interested in spiritual things than they have 
been for generations. Two great wars have 
made them blasé and synical about a peace- 
ful future. In desperation, in resignation, 
they are turning to God. Our meetings with 
Parliament, church, and educational leaders 
gave evidence that England at long last was 
beginning to turn to the God of their fathers. 
A weariness of treaties, plans, conferences, 
theories and deliberations, all indicated the 
inevitable return to God and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Second, there is a noticeable war weari- 
ness. It seems to be dawning upon intelli- 
gent people that force in itself cannot bring 
about lasting peace. The march of heavy- 
booted feet doesn’t have the glamorous sound 
in Europe that it once had. There is a deep, 
passionate, longing for peace in Western 
In some places, they are even 
ready for peace at any price and some people 
are even ready to sell their honor and prin- 
ciples for peace. 

Thirdly, there is a sin weariness. Boredom 
sits on the throne where pleasure once sat. 
Men everywhere are discovering that God's 
word was right when it said, “She that liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” They 
are finding that sinful pleasure, like some 
forms of cancerious itch, is a symptom of a 
deeper disease. It may be plaesure for the 
moment, but the end thereof is death. Hav- 
ing gone down so many dead ends and blind 
alleys, mankind is now earnestly searching 
for the true way. I’ve found this hunger 
evident in the bomb-pocked, war-scarred 
land of Germany. I've found it in the pic- 
turesque country of Finland and its Scandi- 
navian sisters. I’ve found it in the sin- 
ravaged country of France. There is a deep, 
unsated hungering in the hearts of men 
everywhere for God. This is the greatest 
hour the church has ever known. Let us 
arise, Christian Church, in the power of His 
light and with hearts aflame with the glow 
of His spirit. Take them the bread of life. 


The next observation I would like to make 
is that materialism has failed. We have tried 
hard to make man out of a monkey but have 
succeeded only in making a monkey out of 
man. Materialism has given rise to the phi- 
losophy of force. It puts a gun in a man’s 
hand rather than a cross on his back. It says 
might is right, rather than right is might. 
It says man is just another animal and treats 
him as such. This philosophy has given the 
world the triple evils of nazism, fascism, and 
communism. But the world is growing tired 
of its futile boasts and claims. On May Day 
in London, I saw Communists parade past my 
hotel for a solid hour on their way to Hyde 
Park for their annual meeting; but the thing 
that impressed me was that they paraded 
down empty streets. Very few were inter- 
ested but Communists. I think that Western 
Europe is losing its zest for the emptiness of 
‘materialism, secularism, and totalitarianism. 

Ten years ago in eur universities it was 
quite the popular thing to be an atheistic 
materialist. Now it is not so popular. The 
world is catching on to the emptiness and 
futlity of materialism. Abraham Lincoln 
once said, “I have had so many evidences of 
His direction, so many instances when I 
have been controlled by some other power 
than my own will, that I cannot doubt that 
this power comes from above.” Thousands 
are turning from materialism today to God. 
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The last observation I would like to make 
is briefly this, that men are yearning for a 
true authority. Notice that I said, a true 
authority. I firmly believe that man stand- 
ing alone is inadequate. Perhaps that is the 
reason why so many deluded people have 
succumbed to totalitarianism. They feel 
the need of help beyond themselves and s0 
it leads to their acceptance of the only help 
they know. This places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon us in the church. They must 
know of Him who spoke with authority and 
not as the scribes. I preach with my Bible 
in my hand today because I want people to 
know that it is my only authority. No man 
knows enough to be authoriative apart from 
God. The only thing that Ke can be dog- 
matic about are the things which God said. 
I preach nothing but what is found in the 
Bible. These truths are also found in the 
great creeds of the church. 

The Bible says, “All have sinned.” That 
is finally and authoriatively true. The Bible 
says, “Ye must be born again.” So the hew 
birth becomes a positive requirement for 
eternal life. The Bible says, “Call unto Me 
and I will answer thee.” So we know that 
God answers prayer. We need to declare with 
positive authority the cardinal truths of 
Christianity and make no apology for them. 
They are basic. They are true and they are 
valid. 

I would also like to suggest another ob- 
servation, and that is that America must take 
the lead in spiritual things throughout the 
world. The general impression of Americans 
in Europe in some cases is not too flattering. 
Some think we are rich, naive, and pleasure 
loving. They are not unappreciative of the 
help we have given them and they should 
not like to live without us, but few of them 
have the impression that we are strorg 
spiritually. This is unfortunate. We are 
not qualified to lead the world scientifically 
and militarily and politically unless we can 
lead them spiritually. There is a growing 
feeling among our leaders that we must for- 
tify ourselves spiritually or pay the eventual 
price of forgetting God. 

President Eisenhower has taken the lead 
in trying to direct the attention of the 
Nation to God. The text upon which he held 
his finger when he was being inaugurated 
into the presidency was one which will 
strengthen us spiritually if we will apply it 
to our lives and to our Nation. “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, then 
will I hear from Heaven and will heal their 
land,” says the Scripture. Many of our great 
leaders, having voiced their sentiments in 
regard to this matter, are praying, working, 
and hoping, for spiritual revival in our great 
land. They realize that it is futile to be 
prosperous, wise, and mighty, without the 
grace and favor of Almighty God. What we 
have witnessed in England we have seen in 
America, but we can see it in America in a 
greater way. 

As I see it, there were three basic things 
which helped to bring about the beginning of 
a spiritual awakening in Great Britain: 

First, there was a keen sense of spiritual 
meed among the Christian leaders, and a 
willingness to lose their sectarian identity. 
Ministers and consecrated laymen of all 
churches worked together, heedless of de- 
nominational barriers. 


Secondly, there was an all-prevailing spirit 
of prayer. For almost 2 years before the 
meetings people met-—often in unheated 
churches—to spend whole nights in prayer 
for revival. 

Thirdly, there was a willingness to work 
incessantly to accomplish the goal of spir- 
itual awakening in their land. For months 
before the meeting consecrated people began 
to labor in the tedious work of preparation 
for the greater London crusade. For scores, 
the crusade took first place in importance 
in their lives. it was no sideline or hobby 
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with them. Everything depended upon it, 
they did it in faith and unity, and their 
work was gloriously rewarded. 

It can happen in the United States, ladies 
and gentlemen. We must be spiritual lead- 
ers among the nations. I beg of you, come 
to your churches. Rebuild the fires upon 
the altars of your devotion. Establish a 
family altar. Let Christ be first in your 
life. Right now, wherever you are, you can 
make this your hour of decision. As hun- 
dreds of thousands of people throughout 
Great Britain and Europe have turned to 
Christ in the last few weeks, even so you 
who are listening to my voice at this mo- 
ment, can turn to Jesus Christ as your 
Saviour and Lord. 

Last week, just as we docked in New York 
on the Queen Mary, a lady came to me and 
said, “Mr. Graham, after listening last Sun- 
day morning to the talk that you gave on 
this boat, I went to my room and I found 
peace with God.” She said, “I have made 
my decision for Christ. My whole life is en- 
tirely different.” Ladies and gentlemen, as 
that woman out on the ocean came to know 
Christ as her Lord and Saviour, even so you, 
wherever you are, can surrender your life 
and your heart to Christ, and the revival 
that we are praying for and longing for in 
America can begin in you. When you make 
your decision for Christ, it is America making 


-her decision for Christ at this crucial hour. 





A Back Door Method To Kill TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Huntsville Times on July 
16, 1954: 

A Back Door MEtrHop To Kui TVA 


The private power industry's plans to choke 
the TVA have taken the round-about method 
of supplying its needs by having the Atomic 
Energy Commission contract for a $107 mil- 
lion steam plant, across the river in Arkansas 
from Memphis. 

This is the old “back door” method to avoid 
meeting the issue directly. 


Just why should the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, an independent Government agency, 
a majority of whose members are against 
this plan, be required, in a directive from 
President Eisenhower, to make a contract for 
this plant, in order to sell its output-to the 
TVA? The AEC is not asking and does not 
want this power. It resents being used as a 
middleman, or broker, for another independ- 
ent agency, the TVA. 

If the TVA needs power, and it will badly 
very soon, why will the Republicans not ‘ac- 
cept the proposal of Senator Cooprr, of Ken- 
tucky, who is a member of their party, as 
well as an authority on TVA, and allow it to 
sell bonds to build steam plants? This would 
require congressional authorization, and not 
a@ cent of Treasury funds would be needed. 

That the Republicans will not permit this, 
but insist on forcing the AEC to contract 
for and broker power for TVA from an AEC 
steam plant, is pretty conclusive proof that 
+ private power interests will not permit 

em. 

The power trust is bent on crippling or 
destroying TVA, because its yardstick shows 
its members up. 





July 21 
The Shipyard Pinch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fo]. 
lowing article, written by David Eisen, 
is deserving of our attention. It gives 
a very enlightening picture of the disas- 
trous situation of the local shipyards in 
and around New York. 

The article appeared in the Staten 
Island Advance and follows: 
BETHLEHEM FACING LAYorr AFTER Labor Day 

(By David Eisen) 


That September deadline’ for new ship- 
building contracts or mass layoffs at the 
Mariners Harbor shipyard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is deceptive. 

If the yard doesn’t receive Government 
orders within the next couple of weeks, hun- 
dreds of men are certain to lose their jobs 
after Labor Day. 

Any orders that come in September wil! be 
too late to avert the layoff. It takes weeks, 
sometimes months, between receipt of 4 
contract and the start of work. Plans have 
to be drafted, materials ordered, and work 
laid out. 

By mid-September, only 100 out of 600 
men now engaged in constructing harbor 
craft will be left. By October, that number 
will dwindle to 40; by November, it will be 
close to zero. 

That will leave a maximum of only 400 
men engaged in highly sporadic repair work. 
Repairs, too, are ebbing fast, because the 
American merchant marine is shrinking and 
foreign ships prefer to have them done 
abroad, where they are cheaper. 

If several months go by before work be- 
gins on new ships, the yard’s employes may 
be scattered far afield, many in other jobs. 

If the Navy permits the yard to fold alto- 
gether, it would be writing finis to part of 
its own plan for industrial mobilization in 
@ national emergency, 


NUCLEUS OF OPERATION 


Those plans call. for the Mariners Harbor 
yard to serve as the nucleus for a shipbuild- 
ing operation involving as many as 100,000 
workers—10 times the number it employed 
during World War II. 

Bethlehem would be called on to manage 
two other major shipyards in this area, which 
are now lying idle. Experienced workers 
from the Mariners Harbor yard are being 
depended on to train the vast army of em- 
ployees that would be needed at the three 
yards. 

If those key workers are not available be- 
cause the yard has closed down, a huge ques- 
tion mark would hang over the entire plan. 

The Navy has plenty of work available to 
feed the hungry North Shore shipyard. 

In the coming fiscal year, its budget calls 
for the construction of 5 destroyers, 8 
destroyer escorts, 10 large landing ships, 2 
tankers, 3 cargo ships and many smaller 
vessels, all of which the Mariners Harbor 
yard is equipped to build. 

The Navy also has 12 major ship conver- 
sions on tap, including the refitting of 4 
number of destroyer escorts and Liberty 
ships as radar picket boats. 

OTHER YARDS AIDED 


This type of work has been available for 
several years, but the Mariners Harbor yard 
has never gotten a share of it, with the excep- 
tion of a single Navy net layer. The work 
has been parceled out to shipyards in other 
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1954 
areas which have claimed they are in a 
«qistressed” condition. 

BethM@hem contends the North Shore yard 
js about as “distressed” as it can be, short 
of a total shutdown. 

since the end of World War IT, not a single 
large ship has been built at the Mariners 
Harbor installation. Except for Navy vessels, 
almost the only ships that have been built 
in this country since the war are supertank- 
ers, giant cargo vessels and luxury liners too 
pig to be handled at Mariners Harbor. 

TURNS TO HARBOR CRAFT 


As a result, Bethlehem turned to the pro- 
duction of harbor craft to keep going. Since 
the war, it has built three city ferryboats, 
a number of tugs and more than 350 barges, 
scows, and car floats. 

At best, however, this type of production 
has meant the employment of from 450 to 
600 men. Most of the craft built in this 
period required no machinery and few 
fittings, calling for only a few workers. 

Now even this meager source of employ- 
ment is drying up. The yard has no more 
orders booked that will carry production past 
November. 

The whole situation is a far cry from 
World War II, when Bethlehem employed as 
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many as 10,500 men and built 44 destroy- 
ers, five cargo ships, and 75 landing craft, 
plus converting scores of ships, including 
two merchant vessels into aircraft carriers. 

The Mariners Harbor yard, which dates 
back to 1906, has been the borough’s big- 
gest shipbuilder since World War I. But 
company officials say that’s no guaranty 
against its demise. 


SHOOTERS FATE RECALLED 


They recall the big Shooters Island ship- 
yard, a beehive in World War I but today an 
industrial graveyard, as well as other North 
Shore shipyards, once prosperous but now 
moldering. 

More recently, there is the example of the 
giant Federal Shipbuilding Corp. yard in 
Kearny, N. J., which employed 45,000 men 
during World War II and closed its gates not 
long after. 

At a certain point, if the workload drops 
far enough, it becomes too costly to pay the 
high overhead expenses involved in keeping 
a near-idle yard open. Once it is shut down, 
inertia sets in; it costs even more to reopen, 
recondition dormant machinery and gather 
together a work force. 

Bethlehem will hesitate before shutting 
down the valuable North Shore yard. It 
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will probably take the step only if there ap- 
pears no prospect whatsoever of a change in 
fortunes, 

Once the gates are closed, however, it will 
take a mighty push to get them open. A 
war might be the only thing that would do 
it. 





Giveaway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp some figures with ref- 
erence to our giveaway program. This 
ought to be of great interest to the tax- 
payers of this country and it may open 
the eyes of some of the internationalists 
who have been voting away this money: 


Foreign aid programs of the U. S. Government: Grants, credits, and cash expend’tures from the Federal Treasury for foreign aid in the period 


from July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954. 
other reports of the Depariment of Commerce. 





ee 


Gross expenditures: 
Cirants 
Credits 


Other Goeller GUSTAISE...cccnstnoddsuecscncnccetenniiéone 





WORLD WAR II PERIOD (PT. 1) 


1, 273, 716, 986 





Compiled from Statistical Appendizes, Foreign Transactions of the United States and 
Arranged in 2 parts, the World War II period and the postwar era 





Fiscal year 
War period, 
total 
1941 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 
esvesseue $203, 000, 000 $6, 205, 122, 095 $9, 165, 977, 760 $16, 650, 353, 676 $15, 758, 641, 526 | $47, 983, 095, O57 
enamel 115, 124, 052 476, 699, 333 47, 894, 356 122, 948, 106 90, 818, 352 853, 483, 199 
274, 443, 834 2, 730, 758, 500 3, 827, 988, 633 2, 926, 153, 103 


11, 033, 061, 056 

















Total. .cccniltencubssnetiientonenesteucnestubbaniebecumenpes 502, 566, 886 | 7, 955, 538, 414 ll, 944, 630, 616 | 20, 601, 290, 415 18, 775, 612, 981 | 59, 860, 639, 312 
POSTWAR PERIOD (PT. 2) 
Fiseal year 
ieee a 
1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 
Chieti cinneosaamenioned $3, 288, 535, 118 | $2,074, 982, 401 | $2, 583,000,000 | $5, 169, 000, 000 | $4, 617,000, 000 | $4, 280, 286,000 | $4, 440,000,000 | $6, 283, 000,000 | $32, 735, 803, 519 
CROEES....w.accuiseieentaiaeien 1, 412, 400, 910 4, 766, 374, 998 2, 802, 000, 000 1, 138, 000, 000 405, 000, 000 419, 000, 000 658, 000, 000 747, 000, 000 12, 347, 775, 908 
<1 2° 203, 186,778 | 1,682, 120,213 | 1, 702,000,000 | 1,295,029, 206 | 1,316, 536,000 | 1,925,000,000|.... | 10, 123, 872, 197 
Tettl.cnee 6, 904, 122, 806 | 8, 523, 477,612 | 7,087,000, 000 | 7, 602, 029, 206 6, 338, 536,000 | 6, 624, 286, 000 | 5, 098, 000,000 | 7, 030,000,000 | 55, 207, 451, 624 





Notr.—Payments to International Bank and Monetary Fund: $159,025,000, $3,225,975,000; total, $3,385,000,000. 


Summary of foreign aid by periods 
World War II period__..... $59, 869, 639, 312 
Postwar period to 1953_... 55, 207, 451, 624 
Fiscal year 1954 to May 15, 

4, 224, 906, 564 


Gross foreign aid.... 119, 301, 997, 500 





Gross foreign aid, July 1, 
1940, to May 15, 1954___. 119, 301, 997, 500 
Subscription to bank and 


monetary fund__....... 3, 385, 000, 000 
TOW aitidiaticmmauien 122, 686, 997, 500 


DoLLakR RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES Gov- 
ERNMENT AS REPAYMENT OF ANS AND 
CREDITS, PAYMENTS FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
PLUS CREDITS FOR REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


With respect to allowances for so-called 
reverse lend-lease, the United States was 
“charged” for the use of facilities needed in 
the assembly and training of the Armed 
Forces sent abroad for participation in the 
war and the invasion of the continents of 
Africa and Europe, as well as for other 
goods and services provided by the princi- 
pal Allies, Great Britain, France, and several 
small nations. Compile in 2 parts: Part 1 
covering the period July 1, 1940, through 





June 30, 1945 and part 2 covering the period 
from July 1, 1945 through May 15, 1954. 


Dollar receipts by fiscal years 





Part 1. The war period: 
SEED Srisndtostnnecewstiamaae #47, 148, 824 
CO icici thichco en nintiinniincen ait einen 209, 741, 403 
GS ne erpatinndccnoanadent 340, 804, 133 
SOE chdstwicnecnitedction 857, 489, 976 
BOE ce cete ccemssniinninmtetiimen 972, 164, 171 
War period total_..._- 2, 427, 348, 507 

Part 2. Postwar period: 
WR ieteunticcongncnatinibin 1, 140, 608, 963 
SOW ic sicteceniincwcbousia 1, 788, 592, 276 
a ee a ee 1, 372, 000, 000 
PR kicncinnh wine tmeinbpeinel 1, 059, 000, 000 
a aE Oe et 495, 944, 000 
Winn ces clini nniniiiidinnls 361, 098, 000 
Pinks mcspihinnstinunupn breil - 502,523,000 
SG isin: isinlasinigtnibinininindaghigihiiannis 694, 000, 000 
1954 (9 months) -..-...... 420, 512, 000 
Postwar total_.......... T, 834, 277, 239 

War and postwar summary 

Part 1, repayments...-...... $2, 427, 348, 507 
Part 2, repayments.....-.. - 7,804, 277, 239 
TUE. ccccccccnosgeoce 10, 261, 625, 746 


Net foreign-aid cost to American Government 
[July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954] 
Foreign aid in war period... $59, 869, 639, 312 

Foreign aid in postwar pe- 


PE Stibnendadeieinddesin 55, 207, 451, 624 

Foreign aid, fiscal year 
a 4, 224, 906, 564 
canst ite caicicstniaiaiealiy 119, 301, 997, 500 


War and postwar returns... 10, 261, 625, 746 


Net foreign aid_.... 109, 040, 371, 754 
Net foreign aid plus interest Cost 
Net foreign aid July 1, 
1940, through May 15, 
$109, 040, 371, 754 
Simple interest on money 


borrowed for foreign aid. 18, 606, 524,210 


Cumulative net 
CORE ccantneainonn - 127,646, 895, 964 
Investment in Interna- 
tional Bank and Mone- 
CO 3, 385, 000, 000 
Grand total....... = 131,031, 695, 964 





+ wee 
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Analysis of interest cost to American taxpayers of money borrowed by the Federal Treasury in periods of deficits for the foreign aid Programs 
(nterest calculated at the Treasury's average computed interest rate by fiscal years) 
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allocations. 
mind that du 


aati alti s _____ | Computed have voted f 
aa — a ae ae Reported dollar | Net foreign aid annual Added new first Cumulative yearly | Total cumulative beyond what 
Fiscal year ae a returns in dollars interest | year interest cost interest cost interest cost by year ; ; 
ollars rate ~OY years of the Cong 
i ies sient eclceledei aetna nica gate thai ac taigiccinage friend of REL 
" -s E sal sontleman fr 
CN cac ent $592, 564, 886 $47, 148, 824 $545, 418,062 | $0. 02518 $13, 733, 626. 80 gentleman f 
1942 2k, 414 209, 741, 403 7, 745, 797, O11 - 02285 165, 993, 461. 70 . 50 ( Mr. VURSE 
I ee , 616 340, 804, 133 11, 603, 826, 483 01979 229, 639, 726. 10 . ; i t 
1944. penenn cosas dboatunnenwenet 20,601, 290, 415 857, 489, 976 19, 753, 800, 439 01929 381, 050, 810. 42 ; 417, 625. 02 : the ——a 
a lenin eee 18, 775, G12, 981 972, 164, 171 17, 803, 448, 810 - 01936 344, 674, 768. 96 1, 135, 092, 393. 98 2, 528, 337, 548, yy Minnesota 
tee ean 6, 904, 122, 806 1, 140, 608, 963 5, 763, 513, 843 . 01996 115, 039, 736. 30 1, 250, 132, 130. 28 3, 778, 460, 679. 1g man of the A 
1647 8, 523, 477, 612 1, 788, 592, 276 6, 734, 885, 336 02107 141, 904, 034. 02 1, 392, 036, 164. 30 5, 170, 505, 843, 4g ~ Agrict 
ets 7, 000, 600 1, 372, 000, 000 5, 715, 000, 000 02182 124, 701, 300. 00 1, 516, 737, 464. 30 6, 687, 243) 307 23 tee for AS 
1949 ” 602, 029; 206 1, 059, 600, 000 5, 543, 029, 206 . 02236 146, 302, 133. 00 1, 663, 039, 597. 30 8, 350, 282" G05; ¢g Mr. HORA 
OS ice de 6, 338, 536, 000 495, 944, 000 5, 842, 592, 000 02200 128, 537, 024. 00 1, 791, 576, 621. 30 10, 141. 850) 597, 3g tleman yi 
14951 6, 624, 286, 000 361, 098%, 000 6, 263, 188, 000 - 02270 144, 444, 367. 60 1, 936, 020, 988. 90 12, 077, 880, 515, 28 gen 
Bes co Fc a es cee aeons 5, 098, 000, 000 §02, 523, 000 4, 595, 477, 000 - 02329 107, 028, 659. 33 2, 043, 049, 648. 23 14, 120, 938, 163. 5 Mr. VURSE 
ee ne ee ee 7, 039, 000, 000 694, 000, 000 6, 336, 000, 000 + 02438 154, 471, 680. 00 2, 197, 521, 228. 23 16, 318, 459, 391.7 Mr. HORAI 
BONES nceesneinnttnkeounanenhemaitines 4, 224, 906, 564 420, 512, 000 3, 804, 394, 564 - 02380 90, 544, 590. 60 2, 288, 065, 818. 83 18, 606, 524, 210. 57 . iniol 
in my opin 
4 RE. Ea a : . nois is aS gOO' 
' Computation for fiscal year 1954 includes period from July 1, 1953, through May Sources: Computed interest rate from annual reports, Secretary of the Treasury: ‘in the Cong 
15, 1954, or 1044 months foreign aid from statistical appendixes, foreign transactions of the United Stati. js in 
Interest was calculated on the net dollar investment by grants, credits, and all other issued by the Office of Clearing Information and its successor agencies in the D: | art. through the 


forms of foreign aid. 


Trouble on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose an 
editorial from the New York Post on the 
reinsurance bill recently recommitted 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I am a member. 

This is one of the few editorials, if not 
the only one, which explains the posi- 
tion of those of us who opposed this bill. 
As I pointed out in the debate on this 
measure, we need legislation in this coun- 
try to provide medical insurance for the 
millions of our people in the lower in- 
come groups who cannot afford the pres- 
ent high premiums on such insurance. 
However, H. R. 8356 does not have that 
effect. 

If the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which I am a 
member, will consider a bill to effectuate 
such a purpose, I, and many of my col- 
leagues, will be most happy to vote in 
favor of it. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

TROUBLE ON Caprro, Hm. 

For several weeks now, the GOP press 
has carried all kinds of raves about how 
Congress was going to do right by the Eisen- 
hower program before the boys went home 
to dig in for the fall elections. 

Not enough Congressmen in either party 
read the advance notices, it appears. The 
administration is having a terrible time on 
Capitol Hill. 

The worse blow came this week when the 
House voted 238 to 134 to bury the Eisen- 
hower health plan in committee. The “nays” 
came from 75 Republicans, 162 Democrats, 
and 1 Independent (Reams, of Ohio). The 
GOP Brain Trust immediately made it clear 
that for vote-getting purposes in the fall the 
public would be asked to forget the 75 Re- 
publicans who voted against the President 
and keep both eyes on the 162 Democrats. 

But the GOP strategy is thin. 

The bill would have set up a $25 million 
fund to underwrite the losses suffered by pri- 
vate, nonprofit health-insurance plans. The 


ment of Commerce, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Democrats argued that it would have done 
more for the insurance companies than for 
the people who need low-cost medical care. 
They voted against it because it did not go 
far enough, not because the American Medi- 
cal Association’s moth-eaten cry of “social- 
ized medicine” was ringing through the 
cloakrooms. The Republicans who voted 
against the bill did so, in the candid words 
of House Republican Leader HALLEcK, be- 
cause they thought it went “too far.” 

Presiden? Eisenhower says he will con- 
tinue to fight for the bill, but it needs a 
doctor. The White House got behind a 
“middle-of-the-road” program in the hopes 
of slipping it by, but many Republicans 
will not even go to the middle of the 
road and even more Democrats are pre- 
pared to go beyond it. 

The President's problem is by no means 
small. Apart from the health plan, he is 
running into strong resistance on other 
fronts. 

The Senate Finance Committee wants to 
make social security coverage voluntary for 
3,600,000 farm operators and 500,000 pro- 
fessional people; the White House, properly, 
wanted compulsory coverage. Another Sen- 
ate committee has an ax out for still more 
chops in the foreign-aid program. Still 
another is stitting on the administration's 
wiretapping bill. Others are cutting up the 
tax and farm bills. 

It begins to look as if the time is at hand 
for another TV appeal from the White House 
to the people. We trust Robert Montgomery 
is waiting in the wings with the cue cards. 





My Record on REA 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to pay a compliment to the fine work the 
Officials of REA cooperatives have done 
throughout the Nation in bringing light 
and power to millions of farmers in the 
last several years, which greatly in- 
creases the wealth of the Nation by mak- 
ing an outlet for the use and purchase 
of electrical appliances, amounting to 
billions of dollars a year, which is an aid 
to business and to the economy of the 


Nation, lifting at the same time much 
hard work from the farm women of 
America. 

FREE ENTERPRISE 

As I have often said, I regard REA as 
one of the finest examples of free enter- 
prise at the grassroots. The officials 
who direct the management of REA co- 
operatives have done a splendid job, na- 
tionwide. 

The five REA cooperatives serving my 
congressional district have made every 
loan payment on time, and are ahead 
with their repayments now $1,763,954. 
This fine record shows they are paying 
off their loans faster than they come 
due. 

When I came to Congress in 1942, only 
49 percent of the farms in Illinois had 
electric light and power. Now, 12 years 
later, we have 95 percent served. 

VOTED FOR $2,649,000,000 


In these 12 years I have voted for REA 
loan funds a total of $2,649,000,000, 
which is $75 million more than was re- 
quested by Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and the Bureau of the 
Budget acting for those Presidents. 

We appropriated........... $2, 649, 000, 000 
Presidents requested_-_..... 2, 574, 000, 000 

This shows we appropriated $75 mil- 
lion more for the REA loan fund than 
was requested by these three Presidents. 

I thought the farmers should have 
these facts. I decided to give them to 
you because I have learned that a false 
campaign is being started by those who 
hope to gain political advantage by 
charging I had not adequately supported 
the REA. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. M. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VuRSELL] has 
throughout his 12 years in this House 
always fought for what he has consid- 
ered to be just and fair treatment for 
the farmer in every respect. I recall 
the many times in which he has ap- 
peared before my Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture in behalf of 
such programs as REA. I have noticed 
that during these 12 years the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VurRsELL] has always 
voted as I have relative to REA loan 
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1954 
sjiocations. I am positive in my own 
mind that during these years, he and I 


nave voted for $155 million above and 
reyond what the budget has requested 
of the Congress. There is no better 
‘end of REA and the farmer than the 
ntleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 
~'Mr. VURSELL. I sincerely appreciate 
‘ye comments of the gentleman from 
yinnesota (Mr. ANDERSEN], the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
ee for Agriculture. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 

tleman yield? 
ir. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I just want to say that 
in my opinion the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is as good a friend of REA as there 
is in the Congress, and has been all down 
through the years. He has fully sup- 
ported REA loan funds for the 12 years 
he has served in the Congress. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank both of these gentlemen, who 
are members of the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House 
know that I have fully supported the 
joan funds for REA in every session of 
the Congress for the past 12 years. 

The farmers generally know that I 
have not only supported the REA loan 
fund to extend light and power to the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, but 
that I have supported soil conservation 
and research and extension work; that 
I helped to write and pass the farm- 
to-market roads program—to pull the 
farmers out of the mud; that I have sup- 
ported the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion loans to assist farmers to own their 
homes—and I note from a recent report 
that 50 farm loans have been granted to 
farmers in Marion County; that I have 
voted at all times and am still voting in 
this session to help the farmers on every 
front. 

Ihave owned and operated farms most 
of my life. I helped to organize, as a 
charter member, nearly 40. years ago, 
the Farm Bureau in Marion County, and 
am still a member. 

NAIL CHARGES DOWN 


Mr. Speaker, I want to nail these false 
charges down by giving you the record 
of my support of REA loan funds, care- 
fully compiled by a member of the staff 
of the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture. 

May I point out that, in order to save 
time on the House floor, on many occa- 
sions, no record vote is taken. When 
the Members are in agreement they 
often pass the bill by a voice vote rather 
than take the time to call the roll of 
435 Members, which must be called twice 
on a rollcall vote, 

Twelve years ago the first REA appro- 
priation bill I was privileged to vote for 
came in the ist session of the 78th 
Congress. 





HERE IS THE RECORD 
78th Cong., ist sess., 1943 


Budget request._....._________ $30, 000, 000 
House committee approved.... 20, 000, 000 
senate approved__...._....-... 30, 000, 000 


It then went to a conference commit- 
ee of the House and Senate. When it 
tame back to the House, Congressman 
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RANKIN moved that the House approve 
the Senate figure increasing REA appro- 
priations to $30 million. The record 
shows that I voted “yes” on the Rankin 
substitute—page 6442 of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, June 23, 1943—which 
was defeated. This shows I voted to in- 
crease REA appropriations $10 million. 
78th Cong., 2d sess., 1944 

Budget request................. $20, 000, 000 
House committee approved... 20, 000, 000 
House approved__............. 20, 000, 000 

I supported the $20 million although 
there was no record vote. It went to 
the Senate, which increased the amount 
to $40 million. The conference commit- 
tee representing the House and the Sen- 
ate compromised at $25 million. No one 
opposed the conference report. I sup- 
ported the $25 million, and this was the 
amount appropriated. 

79th Cong., 1st sess., 1945 


Budget request.............. $150, 000, 000 
House committee approved_-_. 60, 000, 000 
MUGS BPHCOVCE, cccsncncncacee 60, 000, 000 
Senate approved.-_........... 125, 000, 000 


In the House on final passage of the 
$60 million, there was a record vote. I 
had been called to my office on an emer- 
gency matter, and returned to the floor 
as quickly as possible, but got there 
about 2 minutes too late to be recorded 
favorably on the House vote. Conferees, 
representing the House and Senate, 
compromised on $80 million, and I sup- 
ported the conference report for $80 
million. 

79th Cong., Ist sess. (continued), 2d 
deficiency, 1945 


Budge TU. once nnsncene $160, 000, 000 
House committee approved... 50, 000, 000 
ER 120, 000, 000 


I supported the $120 million on a divi- 
sion vote. There was no rollcall. The 
Senate approved $120 million. Final 
amount approved $120 million, and I 
voted for it. 

79th Cong. 2d sess., 1946, urgent 
deficiency, 1946 
House approved.............. $100, 000, 000 


A motion was later made to recommit 
the bill, to eliminate funds for OPA, 
which was refeated on a record vote. I 
was not recorded on that vote, however, 
it had nothing to do with REA. 

79th Cong., 2d sess., (continued) 


Budget request._.............. $250, 000, 000 
House approved_-............. 250, 000, 000 
Senate approved_-_........... 250, 000, 000 
Final amount approved....... 250, 000, 000 


I voted for $250 million, as all other 
Members present did. In order to save 
time no record vote was taken. 

80th Cong., 1st sess., 1947 


Budget request__.....---..... $250, 000, 000 
House committee approved..... 225, 000, 000 
House approved_............. 225, 000, 000 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri offered motion 
to recommit May 28, 1947, page 6030 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, to provide $300 
million for the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration, $75 million for school 
lunches, and to increase REA $25 mil- 
lion. I voted against it because of the 
enormous sum added for-AAA in the 
House. 

On final passage of conference report 
I voted “yes” on the rollcall vote for 
$225 million—May 28, 1947, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, page 6031; 315 of the 
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Members voted “yes” and only 38 voted 
“no.” 
80th Cong., 2d sess., 1948 


First deficiency 1948 budget 


Siw nike cen winiiiesenatt $175, 000, 000 
Committee approved_........ 75, 000, 000 
House approved_............. 175, 000, 000 


In other words, we in the House in- 
creased the committee request by $100 
million. Mr. Cannon of Missouri offered 
motion to recommit, and increase REA 
by $100 million. I veted “yes” on rec- 
ord vote, page 3995, April 1, 1948, Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, and also voted “yes” 
on record vote for final passage on April 
1, 1948. Senate also approved the 
amount. 


Budget request (regular)... $300, 000, 000 
Committee approved__....... 400, 000, 000 
House approved_............. 400, 000, 000 
Senate approved.._.......... 400, 000, 000 


This was under the 80th Republican 
Congress, which voted more funds in the 
2 years it was in power for REA than 
has ever been voted in 2 years since 
REA was adopted. There was no record 
vote and practically no opposition. I 
voted for these large sums, as the other 
Members did. 

81st Cong., 1st sess., 1949 


Budget request............... $350, 000, 000 
Committee aprpoved__....... 350, 000, 000 
House approved_............. 350, 000, 000 
Senate approved._............ 350, 000, 000 


I supported this amount by a voice 
vote. There was no record vote. 

Now, since there are always some peo- 
ple who are more interested in politics 
than they are in the farmers, I want to 
quote what I said with reference to the 
REA bill when we were considering it 
on April 5, 1949, 5 years ago. You will 
find my remarks on page 3921 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. My comments 
then reflect the support I have always 
given REA loan funds throughout my 
service in Congress. This is what I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I had occasion to appear 
before the subcommittee handling this bill. 
They have brought out a very good bill. It 
appeals to me in almost every section. 

Particularly do I appreciate and favor that 
provision with reference to REA, which not 
only provides for an appropriation of $350 
million, but has a proviso that the adminis- 
trator of REA, Mr. Wickard, if he finds he is 
running short of funds may go to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and borrow in amounts 
of $50 million, if he can so justify, until an 
additional $150 million has been exhausted. 

I am giad this provision is worded so that 
the administrator does not have to come 
back to Congress, if more funds are needed 
for the year 1949. The Congress by this 
provision has given REA full opportunity for 
the extension of its services, so much needed 
by the people of the Nation. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

I am also interested in the provision with 
reference to soil conservation. The greatest 
contribution we can make to the posterity 
of this country, as well as for the immediate 
future is that we try to leave the soil in a 
better condition than we found it, more fer- 
tile, and more productive, for those who fol- 
low after us. If we have done that, then 
we have really rendered a service to the coun- 
try, not only for the present and the near 
future, but for the years to come. 


The Recorp further reads as follows: 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 

tleman [Congressman VuRSELL] yield? 
Mr. VuRSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. This bill appropriates $350 
million for rural electrification, and makes 
$150 million additional available if necessary. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. That would mean $500 mil- 
lion would be available. 


Mr. VuRSELL. That is correct. 
The above reflects the position I have 
always taken on REA loans and soil con- 


servation. 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., 1950 


Budget request (including 


rural telephones) -...------ $450, 000, 000 
House committee approved_... 375, 000,000 
House approved___...----.-. 375, 000, 000 
Senate approved._._-.------- 390, 000, 000 


Conference of the House and Senate 
committees approved a compromise of 
$382,500,000. Final amount approved, 
$382,500,000. I, with practically all 
other Members, voted for this large sum. 

82d Cong., Ist sess., 1951 


Budget request__.....-.----.- $109, 000, 000 
Committee approved_.-.---... 109, 000, 000 
House approved_-_.....------ - 109, 000, 000 
Senate approved.__..-------. 109, 000, 000 


No amendment or record vote. No 
conference necessary. Final amount ap- 
proved, 109 million. I, with practically 
all Members, supported the amount by 
a voice vote. 

82d Cong., 2d sess., 1952 
Budget request._........--... $75, 000, 000 
Committee approved_._._..-.-. 75, 000, 000 
House approved_.....-.------. 75, 000, 000 
Senate approved.._.....-...--. 75, 000, 000 

No conference necessary. Practically 
all of the House Members voted for the 
$75 million. No record vote was neces- 
Sary. 

83d Cong., Ist sess., 1953 
Budget request .............. $200, 000, 000 
Committee approved__...---- - 185,000, 000 


House approved_.......-----. 185, 000, 000 
Senate approved --._.-...----. 202, 500, 000 
Conference committee ap- 

IE sinennnsicterintnanttinpeeriniantioteep ties 202, 500, 000 


Page 5457 of the CONGRESSIONAL. 


Recorp, dated May 20, 1953, will show 
that I voted “yes” on final passage, 

83d Cong., Ist sess., 1954 
Waiett WENN .. <ndcicnasesicin $55, 000, 000 


Committee approved_.......... 100, 000, 000 
House approved.............. - 100, 000, 000 


I urged the subcommittee to increase 
the amount to $100 million, and we ap- 
proved it on a voice vote. There was 
no record vote. The Senate raised the 
amount to $135 million. Inasmuch as 
I could not be present when the confer- 
ence report came back to the House, I 
made the following statement, which I 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
of June 22, 1954, page 8208: 

Mr. Speaker, since it will be impossible 
for me to be present tomorrow when the con- 
ference committee reports on the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill, I should like for the 
Recorp to show that I favor the report, and 
if it were possible for me to be present, I 
would vote for the additional Senate $35- 
million loan authorization carried in the 
report for REA. 


When the above bill was before the 
House, the CONGREssIONAL Recorp of 
April 12, 1954, page 4753, carried my 
remarks, as follows: 

REA FUNDS 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note that 

our committee has provided additional loan 
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funds for rural electrification in the amount 
of $100 million in this bill. I would like 
to point out that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has increased the budget request of 
$55 million by $45 million, which will bring 
the loan fund for the coming year up to 
$100 million. 
FOR REA TELEPHONE SERVICE 

I would also like to say that I voted for 
the original Telephone Act and to point out 
that we have provided the full budget re- 
quest of $75 million loan fund to be used 
in the extension of the REA telephone serv- 
ice, which is an increase of $7,500,000 over 
the appropriations made for telephone serv- 
ice over the recent year. 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

The committee has had reported to it 
many instances where private power sources 
are placing more and more restrictions on 
the activities of REA cooperatives as con- 
dition to negotiating contracts to supply 
the necessary power. Many times contracts 
offered by the private power companies are 
on a year-to-year basis. In the opinion of 
the committee, REA cooperatives are en- 
titled to a firm source of power at reasonable 
rates and on a dependable basis, with the 
full right to operate on a basis which will 
render maximum service to eligible con- 
sumers. The committee feels that the Ad- 
ministrator’s authority to provide loans for 
power generation should be fully utilized, 
if necessary, in order to assure adequate 
power to REA cooperatives on a reasonable 
basis. 

The committee report we wrote is im- 
portant, and shows the Congress is de- 
termined to protect the REA as it grows in 
the future to the extent that they may 
build their own power-generation plants, 
when necessary, to assure them adequate 
power, at reasonable competitive rates. 
When they are not able to secure adequate 
power in an area without unreasonable 
rates, I want them to have this protection. 


I further stated “that Congress is de- 
termined to protect the REA as it grows 
in the future to the extent that they may 
build their own power generating plants, 
when necessary, to assure them adequate 
power, at reasonable competitive rates.” 

Now, the above shows that I, with a 
majority of the Members of Congress, 
appropriated for the REA loan fund to 
bring light and power to the farmers of 
America a total of $2,649,000,000, which 
is $75 million more than was requested 
by the three Presidents under whom I 
have served during the past 12 years. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT—RECLAMATION, ETC. 


The following will show that I voted 
with a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress to reduce some amounts for admin- 
istration expenses and construction 
work, because the hearings held before 
the Appropriations Committee of 50 
members showed these funds were not 
necessary, and would be a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

ROLL CALL NO. 40, APRIL 25, 1947 

A motion was made from the Demo- 
cratic side to recommit the bill which 
would add funds to purchase 30 new 
automobiles for the Interior Depart- 
ment—mind you, not REA—and provide 
for $1,700,000 for administration of the 
Bonneville project, meaning they could 
employ more people who were not needed 
and spend more money. 

The facts prove they had a carryover 
of $141 million in the Department that 
had not been spent. The Washington 
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Post, the leading Democrat newspaper in 
Washington, published an editoria) com- 
mending the action the committee hag 
taken in reducing the Interior appro. 
priation bill. 

I voted against the waste of this 
amount of money because they already 
had too many automobiles and plenty of 
money for the administration of the 
project. I must have been right becaug 
197, including Representative Nixoy 
now Vice President, and Representatiye 
William G. Stratton, now Governor of 
Illinois, voted with me, while only 149 
voted for the motion to recommit. 

ROLL CALL NO 39, MAY 2, 1951 


Mr. Gary, chairman of the Appropria. 
tions Subcommittee, and a Democrat 
from Virginia, offered an amendment to 
strike out $3,400,000 for the Southeastern 
Power Administration. I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of April 24, 1951, 
page 4282, what Mr. Gary said: 

The purpose of this amendment is to pre. 
vent the useless expenditure of $3,400,000 to 
the Southeastern Power Administration for 
the construction of transmission lines to 
duplicate existing lines now in operatiog 
by private power companies. 


Mr. Gary has the respect of every 
Member of the House. His amendment 
carried on the roll call by 248 yeas to 
149 nays. I was glad to vote with Mr, 
Gary to prevent this waste. 


ROLL CALL NO. 40, MAY 2, 1951 


Congressman Harris, an able and re- 
spected Democrat of Arkansas, offered 
the amendment to reduce SWPA by 
$550,000. In support of his amendment, 
I quote from the CoNnGREsSIONAL Recor 
of April 24, 1951, page 4295, his words, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment fs an ef- 
fort to reduce in some small way the bur- 
den—the load of the taxpayer. It does not 
handicap or adversely affect the program or 
service of the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration. * * * If there ever was a time when 
Federal expenditures unrelated to our na- 
tional defense should be reduced to the bone, 
it is now. 


I was glad to help save this $550,000. 
The amendment carried by 222 yeas t 
173 nays. 

ROLL CALL NO. 41, MAY 2, 1951 

Simply a vote for language to be in- 
serted that no funds of the appropriation 
could be expended for the construction 
of facilities designated as comprising the 
western Missouri project. Yeas 247, nays 
152. 

ROLL CALL NO. 42, MAY 2, 1951 

This motion was made to reduce the 
amount appropriated for Bonneville 
project by $5% million. However, that 
left $62 million for that project, more 
than they could or did spend for the 
coming year. Motion carried 225 to 167. 
I voted to save $5% million. 

ROLLCALL NO. 44, MAY 2, 1951 

This had to do with construction un- 
der the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. T4- 
BER Made a motion to reduce the amount 
from $207,190,000 to $197,000,000. That 
still left an enormous sum. I voted 
“yea” to slow down the spenders; 237 
voted “yea” to only 160 “no.” I voted 
against unnecessary waste. 
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ROLLCALL NO. 45, MAY 2, 1952 


This was an attempt on the part of 
the spenders to duplicate transmission 
lines already rendering adequate serv- 
ice; 226 voted “yea,” only 165 voted 
“nay.” I voted with the 226. 

ROLLCALL NO. 32, APRIL 28, 1953 


This vote was on a motion to recom- 
mit the bill which had been considered 
for many weeks by the Appropriations 
Committee, and had been approved by 
that committee after long hearings. 
The motion would add to the bill about 
$6,856,000 to be spert on various con- 
struction projects in the Southwest, 
West, and Northwest parts of the United 

S. . 
— motion was voted down by a vote 
of 212 to 167. I voted to prevent spend- 
ing $6,856,000, which was clearly un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, on the roll- 
calls I have just listed I would like to 
point out that the Members of this 
House, by a big majority on every roll- 
call, voted as I did knowing it was our 
duty to prevent unnecessary waste of 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. Iam glad to have helped render 
that service. 


Refrigerator Death Curb Sought—Roberts 
Bill a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to an article which appeared 
in the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., 
on July 18, 1954. This article points up 
an invention .called Silok, which is a 
magnetic latch for use on refrigerators, 
an invention of Mr. Silas A. Morehouse, 
of Chantilly, Va. 

It is to be hoped that this invention is 
the answer to the ever-growing problem 
of household refrigerators which have 
become death traps for children. 

In 1952 icebox deaths totaled 14. In 
the past year 31 children, led on by their 
own curiosity, suddenly found them- 
selves inextricably locked inside a re- 
frigerator and suffocated to death before 
being discovered. With the number of 
deaths increasing each year, it seems 
imperative to me that Congress should 
give this growing problem its serious 
study and enact legislation to eliminate 
a children’s deaths insofar as pos- 
sible, 

The Silok latch has the advantage of 
being a simple method and one that will 
be economical for the industry. 


If this is not the answer, I certainly 
believe that a satisfactory safety device 
can be invented. It is inconceivable. to 
me that the great scientific knowledge 
and inventive genius of this country of 
ours which developed the H-bomb, capa- 
ble of completely destroying south Pa- 
tific islands, cannot develop a simple lit- 
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tle lock on a refrigerator door which can 
be opened from the inside with a little 
pressure by a little child. 

Two bills have been introduced in the 
other body of Congress, one by Senator 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, the other by 
Senator SPaRKMAN, of Alabama. Simi- 
lar bills have been introduced in the 
House—H. R. 8170 and H. R. 7620 by me. 


This problem should be kept alive and 
should be studied by the Congress until 
a satisfactory answer is found which will 
eliminate the deaths of innocent chil- 
dren. 


Two splendid editorials have been 
written by editors of the Fourth District 
of Alabama, which I have the honor to 
represent and, and are as follows: One 
dated July 12, 1954, in the Selma Times- 
Journal, of Selma, Ala., and one dated 
July 16, 1954, in the Piedmont Journal, 
of Piedmont, Ala.: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
July 18, 1954] 


AnD Now Comes A MAN WITH A “Kip-PrRoor” 
IcEBox 


(By George Kennedy) 


A Pairfax County resident has an inven- 
tion to end the tragic deaths of children in 
abandoned refrigerators. The death toll 
from this type of accident, which broke out 
like a rash last year, has risen to 85 and there 
is general agreement that something has to 
be done about it. 

The inventor is Silas A Morehouse, of 
Chantilly, Va., an early-bird pilot and former 
civilian employee of the Air Force. 

Mr. Morehouse’s invention has the virtue 
of simplicity. The icebox door is held closed 
by magnetism instead of by a spring latch. 
One magnet is fastened to the center shelf 
of the box; another to the inside of the door. 
When the center shelf is removed there is 
nothing to hold the door closed. And when 
the center shelf is in place, a child will not 
fit in the icebox. 

He may be in the position of the fortunate 
few who have come up with a $1 million in- 
vention. He had a search made at the Pat- 
ent Office and was surprised to find that no 
patent has been issued for a safety refriger- 
ator door based on using the center shelf as a 
protective device. He has applied for a 
patent. 

The idea of using magnets in refrigerators, 
however, is not new. General Electric used 
small alnico magnets embedded in the gasket 
around the outside of the door on its de luxe 
models in 1950 and 1951. The magnets were 
made of nickel, cobalt, and aluminum. The 
Korean war made these materials critical and 
the line was discontinued in 1951. The pur- 
pose of the magnetic door was convenience, 
not safety. A foot treadle disengaged the 
magnets. General Motors also experimented 
with magnets for its Frigidaire boxes. 


Industry produces about 6 million new 
refrigerators a year. Mr. Morehouse believes 
the manufacturers would find they could 
produce the magnetic lock more cheaply than 
the spring latch. He would be perfectly 
willing to license the use of his idea at 25 
cents a refrigerator. It is not hard to figure 
that if the industry has to come around 
to using his invention, his income would 
be about $1.5 million a year. 


There are two bills before Congress to 
prevent the distribution of more refrigera- 
tors that are potential death traps for chil- 
dren. One was introduced by Senator MANs- 
FIELD, Of Montana. the other by Senator 
SPaARKMAN, of Alabama. Both have practic- 
ally the same language: That it shall be un- 
lawful to introduce into interstate com- 
merce any refrigerator unless it “is equipped 
with a latch which enables it to be opened 
from the inside.” Most refrigerators, of 
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course, cross State lines between factory and 
home and so would fall under the law's pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Morehouse, who testified at hearings 
on the bill held. by the Supcommittee on 
Business and Consumer Interest of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
believes he has the latch that fills the bill. 

Senator PurTELL, of Connecticut, chairman 
of the subcommittee, is very interested in 
getting something done about the refrigera- 
tor menace. Since the introduction of the 
bills two children have been suffocated in 
abandoned refrigerators in his State. 

Industry representatives in general op- 
posed the bill at the hearing. They said the 
problem should be dealt with at State and 
local levels. Twenty States already have 
passed legislation requiring the refrigerator 
door to be taken off or the lock removed be- 
fore it is discarded. They pointed out that 
this Federal legislation would have no effect 
until 10, 15 or 20 years from now when the 
new refrigerators manufactured in conform- 
ance to it become worn out and are dis- 
carded. 

As for the Morehouse invention called 
“Silok,” an industry representative said it 
would not hold the refrigerator door tight 
enough to prevent air leakage around the 
rubber rim. The magnetic latch on a re- 
frigerator, which Mr. Morehouse showed the 
subcommittee, had a pressure of 8 pounds 
to the square inch. Industry engineers said 
30 to 40 pounds is necessary. 

Mr. Morehouse said he checked the latches 
on refrigerator doors and found that eight 
pounds was typical. 

“If they really need more pressure,” says 
Mr. Morehouse, “‘we can give it to them with 
larger magnets.” 

The magnets he uses are far more powerful 
than the old horseshoe iron magnets which 
are still a delight to children. They are the 
alnico magnets, the same make that General 
Electric used, only larger. Their strength 
is an important part of his demonstration. 

They are made by Crucible Steel Co. and 
are magnetized at very high temperatures. 
It is difficult to remove the iron crossbar by 
hand from an alnico horseshoe magnet. It 
takes a very strong arm to wrest the bar 
away. 

It would be rather difficult to open a re- 
frigerator door with 40 pounds pressure keep- 
ing it closed. But a lever latch could be 
devised to turn the magnet on the door so 
that it would no longer be in direct contact 
with the one on the shelf, 


[From the Selma Times-Journal of 
July 12, 1954] 


REFRIGERATOR DEATH CuRB SOUGHT 


KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Dallas County's rep- 
resentative in Congress, is sponsoring legis- 
lation which may serve to eliminate the 
threat of child deaths in abandoned refrig- 
erators. 

Representative RoBErts has authored a bill 
which would require refrigerator makers to 
provide inside latches on all such devices 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Such latches, he said, would reduce the 
number of child deaths caused by playful 
youngsters hiding in abandoned ice boxes by 
providing means of escape from what have 
proven to be fatal traps. 

Congressman Roserts holds that publicity- 
scare campaigns to educate adults not to 
leave these attractive nuisances around for 
children to discover are very helpful, but 
they are not sufficient in themselves. 

Mr. RosertTs also urges that municipalities 
and counties be encouraged to enact ordi- 
nances making it illegal to abandon old re- 
frigerators, but he cited instances to show 
that this method, too, is not sufficient to 
solve the problem. 

The record shows that steps to curb ice- 
box deaths are desirable, and it should be a 
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matter of public regret that legislative pres- 
sure upon the Congress has forced delay of 
action on the Roberts bill until next session. 

The importance of this matter indicates, 
however, that the Roberts bill eventually will 
achieve passage, thereby lessening the threat 
of child deaths in abandoned refrigerators. 


[From the Piedmont Journal of July 16, 1954] 
RoBerts’ BIL, a Must 


Congressman KENNETH Roserts’ bill, H. R. 
7920, to require manufacturers to provide 
inside latches on doors of household refrig- 
erators shipped in interstate commerce for 
the protection of children, has been unex- 
pectedly postponed, due to a confliction of 
simultaneous bills before the House at the 
same hour. The purpose of the bill is aimed 
at preventing further tragic deaths by small 
children playing and hiding in abandned old 
refrigerators and iceboxes. Congressman 
Roserts, while regretting the delay in get- 
ting his important bill before the House at 
this session, has been assured by the chair- 
man of the committee that the bill be sched- 
uled for an early calling in the &th Congress. 
The bill is very timely and very necessary, 
and no doubt will be promptly passed if and 
when it reaches the committee and subse- 
quently the House. Theoretically, in view of 
60 much publicity and the warnings through 
the press, radio, and television, these tragic 
deaths would stop, but the small fry’s news- 
paper reading is confined principally to the 
comics and their radioing and televiews to 
kiddie programs, 





Property Owners Association of California 
and Taxpayers Association Oppose Fry- 
ingpan and Upper Colorado Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, two influ- 
ential nonpartisan organizations in Cal- 
ifornia have written letters to all Mem- 
bers of Congress from our State voicing 
well-reasoned opposition to the pending 
Fryingpan-Arkansas and upper Colorado 
storage projects. I desire to include 
their letters in our REcorp: 

PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION 

or CaLirorniAs, INc., 
Los Angeles, July 1, 1954. 
Hon. Tuomas KvucHet, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This communication to you 
is another expression of growing organized 
opposition in all parts of the country to bills 
8. 1555, H. R. 1449; S. 964, and H. R. 236 now 
pending in Congress. 

If enacted they would authorize the start 
of enormous storage reservoirs and irrigation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River costing billions of dollars. 

Estimates of water available for the proj- 
ects are based on erroneous interpretations 
of the Colorado River compact and are un- 
der attack before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The scheme is for limited acreage of a rela- 
tively few landowners to produce more sur- 
plus crops. It threatens millions of people 
in southern California whose lives and econ- 
omy had been established upon the assurance 
that they would retain their rightful share 
of Colorado River water. 
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More than that, the proposed projects 
would place an increased tax burden upon 
people in all States of the Union—$93 million 
for Californians. 

Our association will support your active 
opposition to this political subsidy. Will 
you please advise if you are in accord with 
our hope. 

Very truly yours, 








Chairman, Board of Directors. 


The following letter was mailed to the 

California Members of Congress: 
May 21, 1954. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN YorTy: The executive 
committee of California Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion has asked me to transmit to you the 
deep concern of this association regarding 
H. R. 4449 which has recently been voted 
out by the narrow margin of 13 to 12 by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House. As you know, California Tax- 
payers’ Association is a representative group 
of California citizens from every county of 
the State whose interests include everything 
from basic agriculture to industry and fi- 
nance. It is completely nonpartisan; it 
bases its recommendations on research; and 
it takes the long-term point of view. 


The people of California had scarcely 
taken a deep breath from the temporary 
lifting of the Arizona threat to our Califor- 
nia water supply from the Colorado River 
when H. R. 4449 loomed up. In the opinion 
of many siudents of the subject, this bill 
presents potential dangers to our State as 
great as or greater than the Arizona project. 

We realize that your mind, at this time, 
is burdened with grave problems of foreign 
and domestic affairs, but we feel so strongly 
the dangers of H. R. 4449, and its “foot-in- 
door” possibilities for establishing bad pre- 
cedents, the wasting of public funds, and 
endangering California’s share of Colorado 
River water, that we wish to bring our views 
urgently to your attention. 


It seems wise to us that problems of re- 
clamation, and water and power develop- 
ment should come under the careful and 
comprehensive scrutiny of the Second Hoov- 
er Commission, which the Congress estab- 
lished last year for the very purpose of 
bringing order and over-all common sense 
into the development of the. Nation’s na- 
tural resources. H. R. 4449 jumps the gun 
on these comprehensive studies now under 
way. 

The official Views of the State of Califor- 
nia raises many serious questions concern- 
ing vital and economic features of the bill. 
These views were expressed by the Director 
of Public Works, concurred in by the Colo- 
rado River Board of California, and approved 
by the governor. 

There is no immediate crisis in water sup- 
ply confronting the States in the upper 
Colorado storage project. There is no eeon- 
omic or social justification for more high- 
cost irrigation development of desert land 
at the time when we are plagued with costly 
subsidized surpluses. 

We of California are the second highest 
contributors to the Federal Treasury. Cali- 
fornians, while comprising 7 percent of the 
American people, are supplying 9 percent of 
the Federal revenues. It is imperative that 
an adequate defense be established against 
the injustice of unmerited subsidies to 
other States paid for with our money, when 
the national interest is not involved. 

While California does not have represen- 
tation on the House Rules Committee, we 
hope you and other California Congressmen 
will be able to protect the people of our 
State and the Nation from this dangerous 
and costly enterprise. 

Respectfully, 
EarLtE V. Grover, 
President, California Taxpayers’ 
Association, 


July 21 
How Congress Can Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, unde 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ree. 
orD an editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of Friday, July 16, entitled “Hoy 
Congress Can Help.” 

This editorial, written by the Plain 
Dealer’s chief editorial writer, Ralph J, 
Donaldson, points out how the present 
Congress could do something concrete 
to advance American foreign policy ing 
vital area of the world. 


Moreover this is something which it js 
incontestably within the province of 
Congress to do and which the admin. 
istration wants Congress to do. Thatis 
to grant statehood to the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Donaldson has been associated 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer more 
than 30 years. He is one of the most 
capable writers in the Middle West and 
he bears an excellent reputation among 
newspaper authorities. 


Donaldson is a lifelong Clevelander, 
having been educated in the Cleveland 
public - schools. He graduated from 
Glenville High School with honors, and 
matriculated at Harvard University, 
While attending Harvard, he enrolled in 
the British Air Force before the United 
States entered the First World War, and 
Lieutenant Donaldson became one of the 
pioneer air pilots. After the war, Don- 
aldson joined the Plain Dealer staff asa 
reporter, Columbus correspondent, and 
political editor. I recall while serving 
in the Ohio Senate, Ralph Donaldson, 
shepherding the late E. H. Baker, pub- 
lisher of the Plain Dealer, when he was 
advocating that the Ohio Legislature 
pass a port authority bill to get ready 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, which the 
Plain Dealer was advocating more than 
30 years ago, and which I am happy to 
Say was one of the fine accomplishments 
of this Congress and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Donaldson had faith that 
Congress would pass the seaway bill. 

The Plain Dealer has been editorially 
advocating Hawaiian statehood these 
many years, and I believe this editorial 
which points out a chance for this Con- 
gress to do something constructive about 
promoting American interests in Asia, is 
a most timely one. 

We on the House side have already 
passed the Hawaiian statehood bill. ! 
am hopeful that the House conferees will 
insist on the enactment of the bill with- 
out the inclusion of Alaska, and that the 
Senate will yield on that issue and add 
another accomplishment of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The editorial follows: 

' How CONGREss CAN HELP 

From time to time, Washington comme?- 
tators note the struggle that has been going 
on since the end of the war between the 
White House and Capitol Hill to determine 
who is to control the foreign policy of the 
United States. 
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The struggle has manifested itself in vari- 
ous incidents, such as the investigation of 
the summary dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
arthur, the great debates over the Bricker 
amendment, and the assignment of Ameri- 
can forces to Europe and the lesser debate 
over the ratification of treaties authorizing 
American military and civilian personnel to 
be tried in foreign courts for offenses com- 
mitted within their jurisdictions. 

It is currently seething over the issue of 
whether the United States should withdraw 
from the United Nations in the event the 
U.N. should commit virtual self-destruction 
py admitting Red China to membership. 
“The struggle has gone on without inter- 
ruption, despite the change of administra- 
tions. Although Congress possesses the ul- 
timate control through its power to grant or 
withhold appropriations, the White House, 
regardless of who was occupying it at the 
time, has won every issue that has been 
contested. 

Today, however, Congress has a chance to 
do something to advance American foreign 
policy in a vital area of the world. More- 
over, this is something which it is incon- 
testably within the province of Congress to 
do and which the administration wants Con- 
gress to do. That is to grant statehood to 
the territory of Hawaii. 

There are many reasons why Hawaii is 
entitled to statehood—population, literacy, 
wealth, Federal tax contributions, commer- 
cial ties with the mainland, a demonstrated 
capacity for self-government, devotion to 
American ideals and the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and a spirit of tolerance which is not to 
be found in some—perhaps most—of the 
States of the Union. 

But there is another reason which is cotmn- 
pelling at this time in history. That is the 
adverse effect which the withholding of 
statehood has on the people of Asia whom 
we are trying to influence. Or, conversely, 
it is the beneficial effect which the granting 
of statehood would have among Asians who 
are sensitive on the subject of colonialism 
and who regard Hawaii as an American 
colony. 

Hawaiians have been asking for admis- 
sion to the Union for 54 years at least. Why 
don't we let them in, then? Critics of the 
United States in Asia have an answer and, 
we are sorry to say, it may be the right one. 
They say we don't want Hawaii as a state be- 
cause the islanders might send a couple of 
Senators to Washington with Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Polynesian or mixed ancestry. 
They deplore this evidence of snobbery and 
intolerance and accuse us, rightfully, of not 
practicing the equality we preach. 

Here is a chance for Congress to do some- 
thing constructive about promoting Amer- 
ican interests in Asia. The House should 
insist on the enactment of the Hawaiian 
statehood bill without the inclusion of 
oo and the Senate should yield on that 

ue, 


That would accomplish more good than all 
the talk about intervention in Indochina or 
threats about what we will do if Red China is 
admitted to the U. N., besides satisfying a 
longing by the people of Hawaii for a status 
for which they have every qualification. 


The People Shrink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of words have been written 
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and said about the evils of the all-power- 
ful state. Mr. Paul Ord, the able editor 
of the Childress Reporter, Childress, 
Tex., in one short editorial has given as 
much food for thought. Under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I submit the following splendid 
editorial by Mr. Ord in the Childress 
Reporter for July 14: 
THE PropLe SHRINK 

A famous pre-Soviet Russian historian, 
writing on the Tsarist era, said: “The state 
swelled and the people shrank.” 

That has been true of every all-powerful 
state since time began—whether Commu- 
nist, Socialist, monarchist, or clerical. In 
every instance individual rights are destroyed 
one by one till none are left, and the indi- 
vidual himself becomes a cipher. 

When the state swells the people shrink. 


A New Victory for the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Reds 
in Indochina have just gained a momen- 
tous victory. The surrender of territory 
by France means just that, no matter 
what other issues were involved. What 
we do not clearly understand in the 
United States is that the surrender of 
this territory also means a weakening of 
the strength with which the United 
States seeks to halt Communist aggres- 
sion. In.this particular case the loss of 
territory may not seem to be of imme- 
diate concern to us. But any increase 
in Communist prestige coupled with 
a loss of French will to fight, and to buck 
the Kremlin, is of very great concern, 
If our allies are unwilling to risk a col- 
lision of will with the Kremlin, they may 
be bluffed into discontinuing permission 
for our operation from overseas bases on 
their soil. Thus a vital source of our 
strength and our only geographical ad- 
vantage could be lost without our con- 
sent just as the French surrender of 
territory in Indochina was arranged 
without the free consent of the citi- 
zens of the surrendered territory. 

Those able Washington commentators, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, have some 
penetrating remarks on this subject in 
their column today. They point out 
what too many overlook, that the Strate- 
gic Air Command which is the long- 
range striking arm of American defense, 
has been planned just big enough to do 
its assigned job from overseas airbases. 
The retention of these bases is vital to 
our security and the heart of our foreign 
policy. The chief weapon of Strategic 
Air Command is the B-17, a medium- 
range bomber which can reach Soviet 
targets from American bases, but only by 
means of midair, inflight refueling. 
Overseas bases are essential to their effi- 
cient, quick, and successful operation in 
the event of Soviet aggression, 

Meanwhile this administration seeks 
to win a global struggle with new 
phrases, Replacing last year’s New Look, 
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we have this year’s “stretchout,” as re- 
ported only yesterday at his press con- 
ference by the Secretary of Defense. 
Secretary Wilson argued that the de- 
fense cuts decided on by the administra- 
tion last year had nothing to do with 
what has occurred on the international 
scene since. Hence, they can be con- 
tinued. He argued that if we had twice 
as large an Army, Navy, and Air Force 
over the past 18 months, “not a single 
thing” that happened would have turned 
out differently. Russia, he said has re- 
lied on satellites and on fomenting un- 
rest rather than direct military force. 
Hence, increasing our Armed Forces is no 
answer to our problems. 

This attitude ignores the fact that 
while Russia has won victories through 
satellites and by increasing unrest, she 
has been building new weapons and in- 
creasing her air-atomic power possibly 
more rapidly than we are increasing our 
own. The Alsops make the assertion 
that the Pentagon now has convincing 
evidence that the Soviets have a guided 
missile that can drop an atomic or hy- 
drogen warhead on most of our overseas 
bases. Furthermore, the Soviets are de- 
veloping a greater guided missile that 
will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases within range. 
Both types of missiles are probably now 
entering the phase of quantity produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile no steps are being taken to 
give the Strategic Air Command more 
long-range bombers, to speed up B—47 
production, or to provide the kind of 
leadership and strength needed to in- 
sure our continuing possession of over- 
seas bases. Instead, we are being treated 
to such soothing sirup as we heard from 
Quantico a few weeks ago, as we heard 
from the Secretary yesterday, and as 
we read in the joint congressional com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic-energy 
bill—all asserting America’s preponder- 
ance in atomic weapons and seeking to 
lull our citizens with the idea that we 
can afford a stretchout in military build- 
up—at least until after the November 
elections. This is certainly fiddle-fad- 
dle, as the Alsops call it. More dan- 
gerously, it is fiddling while fires that 
can consume the world are smoldering, 
ready to burst at any moment into flame. 
It is ridiculous to say that our military 
cutbacks have not encouraged the Krem- 
lin. When you are in a race you are 
always encouraged when your adversary 
shows signs of quitting. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald and New York 
Herald Tribune. The column is as fol- 
lows: 

THe Frpp_e-FapDLers 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Pentagon has convincing evidence that 
the Soviets are now quantity producing an 
efficient guided missile capable of being 
fitted with an atomic or hydrogen warhead, 
and with enough range to hit any of our 
overseas airbases except those in Spain and 
the Mediterranean. 

The Pentagon also has probable evidence 
of a still larger Soviet guided missile, most 
likely built around the powerful new M-103 
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rocket engine that the Soviet engineers have 
perfected. With a range of 1,800 miles, this 
missile will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases under fire. 

Very recently, hard information has been 
received of a large order placed in eastern 
Europe, for special rail cars apparently de- 
signed to transport missiles of the larger, 
longer-range type. This new development 
if correctly interpreted, indicates that these 
missiles are also entering the phase of quan- 
tity production. 

Such facts as these, in turn, are clear proof 
that this country is now being treated to an 
unconscionable amount of fiddle-faddle by 
its leaders. The kind of thing that the offi- 
cial leadership encourages, and the public 
generally falls for, was vell illustrated the 
other day by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic energy 
bill. 

“America’s preponderance in atomic weap- 
ons,” smugly declared the committee, “can 
* * * serve emphatic notice on the Soviet 
dictators that any attempt * * * to push 
further anywhere into the free world, would 
be foredoomed to failure.” 

Those words were written when the Soviet 
dictators were finishing a most successful 
push in Indochina. But that is not the worst 
of their implied untruths. Their worst un- 
truth is the idea that large numbers of A- 
and H-bombs, in and of themselves, will 
always give this country the whip hand in 
the struggle for the world. This idea is the 
true “Maginot-line thinking” of the postwar 
period. 

In fact, of course, the Soviet and American 
A- and H-bomb stockpiles are only one ele- 
ment in the balance of air-atomic power. 
A-bombs and H-bombs which cannot be de- 
livered are mere expensive toys. In the era 
of plentiful stocks of the absolute weapons, 
the ability to deliver the weapons is obviously 
more important than the weapons them- 
selves. 

Nearly a year has passed since the Soviets 
tested their H-bomb with lithium hydride 
core, capable of being produced rather rapid- 
ly and in large numbers. There is no doubt 
at all that the Soviets already possess enough 
A-bombs to inflict terrible damage on this 
country. In 18, or 24, or 36 months—for 
the time is not long—the Soviet A- and H- 
bomb stockpile will be in the plentiful class. 

This in turn confers a somewhat lurid 
future meaning on the two Soviet guided 
missiles referred to above. For when the 
Kremlin has enough A- and H-bombs in 
stock, the missiles can then be fitted with 
atomic or hydrogen warheads. And when 
and if that is done, our overseas airbases will, 
in effect, cease to be dependable assets. 


This physical vulnerability of the bases is 
still quite largely in the future. In the pres- 
ent, however, there is another tendency of 
almost equal importance. As the Indochi- 
nese affair has shown, our allies are less and 
less willing to risk a collision of will with the 
Kremlin, because of their growing fear of 
Soviet air-atomic strength. That means that 
many of our overseas bases are also politically 
vulnerable. 

No secrets will be revealed to the enemy, 
but no doubt Americans will be surprised to 
learn, that the loss of our overseas airbases 
from any cause, whether military or political, 
will be the exact equivalent of the physical 
destruction of approximately 60 percent of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay’s great force has been 
planned just big enough to do its job from 
the overseas airbases. Last year, the Eisen- 
hower administration actually cutback SAC 
growth, on the ground that SAC did not need 
extra long-range air groups. ; 

SAC now mainly relies on its superb me- 
dium range-bomber, the B-47. These planes 
can reach Soviet targets from American 
bases, but only by the difficult, dangerous 
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and time-consuming process of double air 
refuelling. If this expedient has to be re- 
sorted to, the B—47 will only be able to make 
about 40 percent as many sorties as they 
could from the overseas bases. Obviously, 
cutting the number of possible sorties is just 
like cutting the number of available aircraft. 

The Pentagon has effectively admitted the 
danger to our overseas airbases, by giving 
SAC a big tanker program, to increase air re- 
fuelling capacity. But no steps are planned 
to give SAC more bombers, or to speed B-47 
production, which could be doubled in 6 
months. And so the threat to our overseas 
airbases threatens to weaken our overall air- 
atomic power, at the very moment when 
Soviet air-atomic power is rapidly and for- 
midably increasing. 





The Honorable Robert Crosser, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman ROBERT CROSSER will, this ses- 
sion, complete a long and honorable ca- 
reer in the House of Representatives. 
Never in the history of Congress has 
there been a more honest, conscientious, 
forthright Member of this House, 

In 1939, on the 25th anniversary of his 
service in Congress, more than 1,000 of 
his friends attended a testimonial ban- 
quet in his honor. Many highly de- 
served tributes were paid to the dean of 
the Ohio delegation. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include many tributes 
paid to this great public servant which 
were printed in the REcorp on April 27, 
1939; 

PERMISSION To ADDRESS THE HovusE 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Under the practice of the 
House, the Chair will recognize a request by 
the gentleman from Ohio to proceed for 1 
minute. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to address the House 
for 1 minute? 

There was no objection. 

REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT CROSSER 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Speaker, I rise on this 
occasion to call to the attention of the House 
of Representatives the fact that this year 
1939 marks the 25th anniversary of public 
service as a Member of Congress of the 
United States of our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Honorable 
ROBERT CROSSER. I am sure I voice the sen- 
timents of the membership of this body on 
both sides of the aisle when I publicly ex- 
tend to him and in your name the congratu- 
lations of this entire body. [Applause.] 

Few men enjoy the privilege of serving a 
quarter of a century in the Congress of the 
United States. During all these years our 
friend has demonstrated that he is a firm 
believer in democracy in all the true sense 
of the word. He has been a champion of the 
rights of labor, and he has been publicly ac- 
claimed by many of his admirers throughout 
the Nation as a friend of man. 

I pay to Roperr Crosser this personal 
tribute, based upon my acquaintance with 
him for many, many years, and my associa- 
tion with him for the past 8 years as a cole 
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league in the Congress of the United State. 
I never knew an individual who excelleq him 
in his liberalism, his philosophy of life, and 
his deep concern for the welfare of his coyp, 
try and his fellow men. 

Mr. Speaker, to commemorate the Silver 
jubilee of his services as a Member of (op. 
gress of the United States there gathereg jp 
the city of Cleveland in the evening of April 
22 over 1,000 men and women to atteng, 
testimonial banquet in honor of yy, 
Crosser. The toastmaster on this occasio, 
was his lifelong friend, a veteran newspaper. 
man of Cleveland, the distinguished and ng. 
tionally known Jack Raper. The mayor at 
the city of Cleveland, the Honorable Haro 
Burton, paid to Mr. Crosser this tribute: 

“He has outlived his critics. Today he ts 
beyond criticism.” [Applause.] 

The occasion was graced by the preseng 
of the beloved majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Sam Ruy. 
BURN, who paid an extraordinary tribute t 
his friend and associate of many years in tl, 
Congress. The speaker for the railroad laby 
executive associations was Mr. D. B. Robert. 
son, president, Brotherhood of Locomotiy 
Firemen and Enginemen. He told of wy 
Crosser’s sponsorship of legislation affecting 
the railroad workers of America. Congress. 
man Michael Kirwan, Congressman Chest 
Bolton, and Congressman George Bender, aj 
from Ohio, honored Mr. Crosser by thei 
presence; also honoring him were the forme 
United States Senator from Ohio, Robert j 
Bulkley; Judge Charles M. Hay, of St. Louis; 
and former Congressman Edward Keating 
now editor of Labor. 

Hundreds of telegrams and congratulatory 
messages came to Mr. Crosser from all part: 
of the United States and Canada from tho 
who were unable to be present. The Presi. 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Vic 
President of the United States, the senior 
Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Congres. 
man JOHN DINGELL, and Congressman Car 
Mapes all sent messages expressing splendid 
tribute to Mr. Crosser. I append herewith 
the messages referred to, together with the 
splendid tribute paid to Mr. Crosser by Mr, 
D. B. Robertson, and also the tribute of the 
Honorable Sam RayYBURN. 

Responding to the eulogies paid him, Mr. 
Crosser delivered what is considered by 
many of his friends who were present one 
of the finest speeches ever delivered by him 
during his entire public career. So his many 
friends in Congress and throughout the 
Nation may have the opportunity to read this 
speech, I insert Mr. CrossEr’s response to the 
tributes of his friends, together with an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer under date of April 24, 1939, 
paying tribute to Ropert Crosser. This edi- 
torial is unique and it comes from a news- 
paper which consistently, with few excep- 
tions, fought Mr. Crosser in every campaign 
in which he engaged for election as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. I als 
include an editorial from the Cleveland Press 
under date of April 21, 1939, paying a similar 
tribute to Mr. Crosser. 

THe Wuire Hovsr, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1939. 
Hon. Rospert Crosser, M. C., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear ConcressMAaN Crosser: I regret 
that I was unable to accept the invitation 
to attend in person the dinner to be given 
in Cleveland in your honor and in recogni- 
tion of your completion of 25 years of public 
service as a Member of Congress. 

Although I cannot be present it gives me 
great pleasure to be associated with those 
who are gathering in your honor. Your able 
and conscientious service has made lovers 
of the liberal cause your debtors and I wish 
for your long years of health and happiness. 


Very sincerely yours, 
PrRaNKELIN D. Rooseve.t. 
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THE SPEAKER’s Room, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1939. 
Cc. ScoTT, 
- committee Chairman, Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir: I have received and most 
deeply appreciate your cordial invitation to 
attend the testimonial dinner to be given in 
nonor of Representative Crosser in Cleve- 
jand on Saturday afternoon, April 22 next. 
I very deeply regret that on account of my 
official duties here in Washington it will not 
pe possible for me to attend. 

Please allow me to say that I have been 
associated with Bos Crosser for a great 
many years in the House of Representatives, 
and I have seen hundreds of men come and 

in and out of this body, but I can say 
with all candor and sincerity that I have 
never been associated with anyone in the 
House for whom I had a higher respect and 
admiration than Mr. Crosser. He is a man 
of fine mental attainments, of incorruptible 
integrity, and has great influence with his 
associates. 

He deserves everlasting praise from all 
labor organizations for the constant zeal and 
ability with which he has represented the 
interests of labor in the House of Represent- 
atives. I hold for him an abiding affection. 


Wishing you a very fine occasion, and again 
expressing my deep regret that I cannot be 
with you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. BANKHEAD. 


— 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER, 
Washington, April 3, 1939. 
Mr, Hoy C. Scorr, 
Committee Chairman, Robert 
Crosser Testimonial Dinner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deak Mr. Scorr: I am grateful to you and 
your committee for the invitation extended 
me to attend the testimonial dinner in honor 
of Congressman Rospert Crosser, to be held 
in Cleveland the evening of April 22. I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot be with you. 


I have had the privilege of association with 
Congressman Crosser for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the greater part of that time as his col- 
league in the House of Representatives. He 
is a big-brained, big-hearted American, who 
has served his district, State, and Nation effi- 
ciently and faithfully. It is a source of per- 
sonal pleasure that his friends are tendering 
this deserved tribute of esteem and respect. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN N. Garner. 


UNITED States SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

April 22, 1939. 
Mr. Roy C. Scorrt, 

Committee Chairman, Robert Crosser 
Testimonial Dinner, The Hotel Hol- 
lenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. Scott: I have before me your 
invitation to attend the testimonial dinner 
in honor of Congressman Robert Crosser. I 
held off answering this letter, hoping that I 
might be able to attend, but I find it impos- 
sible, as my work is so heavy at this time 
that every minute is necessary. 


In 1912 Congressman Crosser and myself 
were members of the Fourth Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention. It was my good luck to 
be his seat mate in this memorable conven- 
tion, and this convention will probably be 
the last ever to be held in Ohio because the 
people now have an easy method of amend- 
ing their constitution in the adoption of 
I. and R. 

Bos Crosser led, not only in this fight but 
in 4 great many progressive fights in behalf 
of the people as well. Bob Crosser and I 
have been firm friends from the time we 
were Seat mates until the present time. He 
‘s “just folks.” He will tell you that to live 
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with, serve, and love “folks” has been the 
greatest blessing in his life of public service. 
He will also tell you that “folks” will solve 
all public questions correctly if they under- 
stand them. Yes; and he will tell you that 
“mother, home, and country” is the sweetest 
trinity locked in the hearts of “just folks.” 

One of the most worthwhile things in 
life is to make friends and deserve to keep 
them. I yie'd to no man in my love and 
respect for Bob Crosser—a man with whom 
one dares to be himself. 

To Bob Crosser and his legion of friends 
surrounding him tonight, I extend sincere 
regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vic DONAHEY. 


-_—— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
CHAIRMAN, 

Testimonial Dinner to Hon. Robert 
Crosser, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio: . 

Please extend my hearty congratulations 
to Bob Crosser on his completion of 25 years 
of distinguished public service. He has been 
a faithful official and a loyal Democrat. I 
hope he-carries on for at least another 
quarter of a century. 

JAMES A. FARLEY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
Roy C. Scott, 

Active Chairman, Committee on Ar- 
arrangements, Crosser Testimonial 
Dinner, Hollenden Hotel, Clevelafd, 
Ohio: 

I am disappointed indeed because of my 
inability to be with you on this occasion. 
To pay tribute publicly to my esteemed 
friend and colleague, Bos Crosser, would 
have been in accordance with my plans and 
wishes. However, the people of Cleveland, 
and particularly those of Bop CrossEr’s dis- 
trict, know him so well that anything which 
I might say could scarcely add any luster to 
his good name and accomplishments. 
Therefore, please tender to the honor guest 
an expression of my high regard and very 
best wishes, and may he serve his constitu- 
ency for many years to come. 

JouHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
Hon. Sam RAYBuRN, 
Care Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio: 

I wish you would congratulate Bos 
Crosser for me on the fine and deserved 
testimonial which his friends are giving him 
tonight. He has had a long and distin- 
guished service in Congress. With you I 
have prized his friendship over the years 
and greatly admire him for his character 
and for what he is as well as for his record 
of patriotic unselfish and valuable public 
service. 

Cart E. Mapes, 
Member of Congress. 
GaxT, OnTaRIO, April 22, 1939. 
Hon. Rosert CROSSER, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio: 

The voice of Bob, your fellow Scot Con- 
gressman from the Land o’ the Leal, says 
carry on. Congratulations. 

Brit BREMNER. 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
24, 1939] 
HE KEEPS THE FAITH 

The tribute which came to Rosert 
Crosser Saturday night was as unusual as 
it was merited. 

“It is not often that any Congressman 
finds conspicuous members of an opposing 
party at a gathering in his honor and hears 
them praise him and his work. It is un- 
common, at least in the North, for a national 
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legislator to complete’a quarter century of 
service with reelection year after year as cer- 
tain as time’s march across the calendar, 
though he serves a State and city famed for 
its varying political trends. 

“The answer is that Ropert Crosser is an 
uncommon Congressman. Always he puts 
principles before personal interest. With 
Caledonian tenacity he sticks to his convic- 
tions, whether or not they are popular at the 
moment. A follower of the Tom L. Johnson 
brand of liberalism, he has kept the faith. 

“Often such a course has meant political 
oblivion. It is heartening to find, in 
CROSSER’s Case, that this is not always true. 
So it seems to us that along with the just 
praise of Congressman Crosser there should 
also be a word of commendation for his con- 
stituents. They have not always agreed with 
him, but they recognize his worth and char- 
acter. The matter is well stated by Repub- 
lican Harold H. Burton, who says of Democrat 
Rosert Crosser, ‘he has outlived criticism 
and today is without critics * * * a man 
honored and trusted.’ 

“Cleveland honors itself in honoring the 
Representative from the 21st.” 


[Editorial, Cleveland Press, April 21, 1939] 
ACCOLADE FoR MR. CROSSER 


“It is a well-deserved tribute and one that 
is long overdue, which labor, politics, and 
civic Cleveland will unite to pay to Con- 
gressman Ropert Crosser tomorrow night. 

“Few Clevelanders have served their city, 
their State, and their Nation more conscien- 
tiously and with less ostentation than the 
dean of Ohio’s congressional delegation. 

“A follower of Tom L. Johnson, Congress- 
man Crosser always has remained loyal to 
the ideals of Cleveland’s great mayor. Dur- 
ing his long public career he has championed 
causes that were unpopular at the time, but 
he has lived to see his course vindicated. 
Few legislators can point to so much worth- 
while legislation as the veteran Representa- 
tive from the 21st. 

“Ohio owes it initiative and referendum 
to RoserT Crosser, who early in his political 
career was a member of the 1912 constitu- 
tional convention. Under this amendment 
voters can enact laws favored by a majority 
or repeal those which are obnoxious. 

“The railroad men of the Nation are in- 
debted to him for a pension system. Scores 
of laws calculated to advance the best inter- 
est of the country are his handiwork. 

“The Congressional Directory lists the 
Cleveland Congressman as a Democrat. 
That does not describe him. He is independ- 
ent in politics, independent in thought, and 
independent in deed, and his record proves 
it. 

“Not once since he went to Washington in 
1913 has Ropert Crosser played to the gal- 
lery. Sturdy, reliable, and sure, the Scotch- 
man from Lanarkshire who came to Cleve- 
land in 1881 is an outstanding example of 
the highest type of public official. 

“He has well earned the public acclaim 
that he will receive tomorrow night, and we 
trust that he will be spared to represent the 
21st District and the Nation in the Halls of 
Congress for many years to come.” 


“A RAILROAD MAN’s TRIBUTE TO ROBERT 
CROSSER 
“(Address by D. H. Robertson, president, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 

Enginemen, speaking for the Railway La- 

bor Executives’ Association at the Rosert 

Crosser testimonial dinner, Cleveland, 

Ohio, April 22, 1939) 

“I am here tonight to bring to our honored 
guest, Congressman Crosser, whom we pre- 
fer to call affectionately ‘Bos’ Crosser, the 
greetings of the railroad workers of America, 
In what I shall say I shall speak not only 
my own sentiments but, I am sure, the senti- 
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ments of railroad men wherever they may be 
found, whether riding engines and trains, 
laying rails, flashing signals, or working in 
offices or shops, or on leave or furlough, or 
numbered among the thousands let out of 
the service in recent years. These men, all 
of them, are here tonight in spirit and bid 
me say to you, Priend Bos: 

“ “Here we are, more than a million strong, 
your admirers, your supporters, your com- 
rades, and friends.’ 

“Railroad men have reason for their faith 
in and affection for Bop Crosser. From his 
earliest years of public service we have known 
him to be our friend. He has all the while 
felt right toward us, but more than that, 
he has thought right about us and our prob- 
lems. He has combined deep sympathy with 
broad understanding. He has been not sim- 
ply our ‘well wisher,’ but our constructive 
thinker. He has, moreover, not only felt 
right toward us‘and thought right about us 
but he has done things for us. 

“To recount his accomplishments of worth 
and service to railroad workers is to catalog 
the outstanding railroad legislation of re- 
cent years. I shall mention a few of them. 


“THE AMENDED RAILROAD LABOR ACT 


“In 1934 the Railroad Labor Act was s0 
amended and revised as that today it stands 
as a model of legislation in the field of labor 
relations. 

“Thanks to that act, the right of railroad 
workers to organize and bargain collectively 
is established and now universally recogniz- 
ed. Through the use of the agencies set up 
under the act for the settlement of disputes 
between managers and men, the railroad in- 
dustry has in recent years set an example for 
the industries of the country in the adjust- 
ment of disputes and the preservation of in- 
dustrial peace. 

“To the achieving of these great and far- 
reaching results the counsel and leadership 
of Congressman CROSSER were invaluable. 


“RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


“What railroad man can ever forget Bos 
Crosser's fight for the Railroad Retirement 
Act? Not once or twice but three times he 
led the fight in Congress to the enactment 
of that measure. 

“The ink was scarcely dry on the opinion 
of the Supreme Court declaring the first act 
unconstitutional when he introduced a 
second bill so drawn as to meet the objec- 
tions of the Court. 

“The opinion of the Court did not shake 
his belief in the fundamental soundness of a 
national system for railroad pensions and 
he pressed on. While the suit brought by the 
railroads attacking the constitutionality of 
the second act was pending, the railroads 
gave up their fight and joined with the rail- 
road labor organizations in working out a 
measure acceptable to both men and man- 
agement. This bill embodying the under- 
lying principles for which Congressman 
CrossEr had all along contended was passed 
by both Houses of the Congress, with only 
one dissenting vote. It is interesting to 
observe that the gentleman who cast the 
dissenting vote is no longer in Congress. 

“The bill thus agreed to and enacted is 
now a part of the law of the land, establish- 
ing the great national system for pensions 
for retired railroad workers. We might ap- 
propriately add another ‘R’ to ‘Bos’s’ 
initials and let him be known, at least to all 
railroad men, as ‘R. R.’ Crosser—‘Railroad 
Retirement’ Crosser. 


“As the years go by and railroad workers 
grown old in the service reach out their 
hands to receive their pension checks, the 
name and devoted service of RoperT CrossER 
should come to their minds in grateful 
memory. And if, after he is gone, each aged 
worker to whose comfort in old age Bos 
Crosser has contributed, should, as he 
receives his pension check, lay but a single 
rose upon his bier he would sleep forever 
beneath a wilderness of flowers. 
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“RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


“As the name of Ropert Crosser will be 
forever identified with the Railway Labor Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act, so it will 
be likewise with the Railroad Unemployment 
Compensation Act. This last measure was of 
a complicated and technical character, diffi- 
cult even for men experienced in legislative 
matters to grasp it in its full details. When 
this bill was presented to the lower House of 
Congress it was generally recognized that the 
Members of the Congress had not had the 
opportunity to give it the careful and ex- 
haustive study which a bill of such a com- 
plicated nature required for its full and 
intimate understanding. It is not too much 
to say that the good favor and ready ac- 
ceptance which this measure was accorded 
resulted in largest measure from the fact 
that it bore the name and carried the en- 
dorsement of RoserT Crosser. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress rose in their places to say 
that they accepted the measure because of 
their confidence in the integrity and high 
intelligence of Congressman CrossER, and 
because they knew that he knew what was 
fair and just to railroad men, to the railroad 
industry, and the country, and that he would 
scorn to be unfair to any interest or to cham- 
pion an unsound or an unwise measure. No 
greater tribute could be paid to any man; no 
greater evidence of the invaluable worth of a 
servant and leader of the people in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


“OTHER WORK FOR US 


“Congressman Crosser has served us as 
our friend and champion not only in his 
work for these notable measures but in re- 
lation to many others such as the signal- 
men’s bill and a bill providing for an in- 
vestigation of the question of a 6-hour day 
for railroad employees. 

“Great comfort and a deep sense of secu- 
rity has come to us in the knowledge that 
he is there on the job—not only wanting to 
protect our interests but with an unsur- 
Passed ability to do so. 

“We rejoice that he is in Congress at this 
time when matters vitally affecting the rail- 
road industry are pending before the Con- 
gress. We need, the whole country needs, 
statesmen who know and understand the 
railroad transportation system so that the 
highest possible intelligence may be ap- 
plied to the solution of problems now con- 
fronting it. Such a statesman is Bos 
CROSSER. 


“CROSSER’S BROADER INTERESTS 


“By what I have said I do not mean to 
imply that Congressman Crosser has been 
interested solely in railroad workers or the 
railroad industry. His interests are far 
deeper and broader than that. He is inter- 
ested in railroad workers not only, but in all 
workers. He is a friend of labor, yes. But 
more than that, he is the friend of man. 
He is a Democrat, a Jeffersonian Democrat 
in the broadest sense of the term. He be- 
lieves in equal and exact justice for all men. 
From this, his cardinal belief, have sprung 
his program and policies for railroad workers 
and workers as a whole. 

“He has brought to the consideration of 
social and economic questions a philosophy, 
a breadth of learning, and a capacity for 
sound thinking of which few men are cap- 
able. His great speech on the floor of the 
Congress on the cause and cure for unem- 
ployment was an invaluable contribution 
to the study of that most perplexing and 
baffling problem. The people of Ohio will 
ever remember his outstanding work as a 
delegate to our State constitutional con- 
vention in 1912. 

“He has strengthened our faith in public 
men and in our Government itself. It is, 
I know, an all too common trait to criti- 
cize and condemn our leaders and public 
officials an incompetent or corrupt. It is 
wholesome and inspiring for a leader to 
appear who silences the critic’s tongue and 
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commands universal respect. He contrip. 
utes to the great body of public opinion and 
confidence essential to the maintenance ¢ 
popular government. There are millions ot 
plain men and women in this country t. 
night whose faith in American democracy 
is strong and virile because Bos Crosgy 
has made it so. 
“CROSSER NEEDED NOW 


“If I had but one prayer to offer tonight, 
it would be this: 

“*God keep and preserve Bos Crosser jp 
full strength for many, many years, because 
we need him so.’ 

“We need him now of all times. Demor. 
racy is on trial in America and the worig 
around. If we are to preserve it here, we 
must make it work. If we are to make it 
work we must have leaders who can think 
things through and then make the people 
understand their thinking. 


“On every hand we hear the cry: 

“ ‘God, give us men! 

“*A time like this demands 

“ ‘Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, anq 
ready hands— 

“ ‘Men whom the lust of office does not kil): 
“*Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
“Men who possess opinions and a will; 
“‘*Men who have honor, men who will 
not lie— 

“‘Men who can stand before a demagogue 
and scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 

“*Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog in public duty and in private 
thinking.’ 


“Such a man fs guest of honor tontght— 
Bos Crosser. Because he is all that, we 
honor him, follow him, trust him, love him.” 


— 


“(Address of the Honorable Sam Ravysovry, 
Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Texas, ata 
testimonial given in honor of the Hon- 
orable Roserrt Crosser, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 22, 1939) 

“Mr. ‘Toastmaster, Mr. Crosser, and 
friends, frankly, I am deeply moved at this 
splendid tribute you pay to my friend, a great 
American, Bos Crosser. Bos, it is worth 
living a long, a toilsome, and an arduous life 
to have your fellow citizens pour out in num- 
bers like this to pay you an honor that I 
know and that all Americans who know you 
believe you deserve. I have had no vacation 
since March 4, 1931. Then my party came 
into power in the House of Representatives 
and I became chairman of a great commit- 
tee. Taking you a little further into ny 
confidence, let me say that there is no other 
place, when we adjourned yesterday, that I 
would have gone because I need Saturdays 
and Sundays to rest. There is no other o- 
casion that could have brought me away from 
Washington except to come here to raise my 
voice and by my presence say to you, his 
neighbors, and to all who listen and to all 
who may read, that I came because I love 
Bos CROSSER. 

“I have been a Member of Congress 26 
years. Over the 26 years that it has been my 
honor and privilege to seek to serve I have 
served with more than 1,600 men. 


“It shows you how often constituents 
change their minds and change their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. I am so far away 
from home that my words will not reach back 
there, and they will not help me politically 
in the Fourth Congressional District of Texas. 
But the great record that this man has made, 
the outstanding service that he has been 
you and other people, has come about be- 
cause the people of his congressional district 
in the beginning had the intelligence to send 
to Congress a capable man and keep him 
there. It matters not how brilliant a man 
my be, for during the 150 years in that body 
there has grown up, there is, and there will 
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ever remain, the seniority rule. Noman ever 
arose to leadership in either body of the Con- 

ess of the United States in 2 or 4 years. 
So let me say this to you, as I say to all people 
wherever I go, when you start out to select a 
Member of Congress, select one with good 
commonsense, and that is all the sense there 
is. Select one with energy, and that means 
a great deal. Select one devoted to public 
service and then keep him there, for the 
longer he serves the more capable he is of 
service. 

“] was the Democratic chairman of a 
great committee for 6 years. There was a 
great Republican member of that commit- 
tee, He is today the ranking minority mem- 
ber upon it, and I desire to read to you a 
telegram that he sent to me today, knowing 
that I was going to be here, to show you 
that all is not partisanship there; that there 
are patriots on both sides of the aisle and 
in our personal friendship the center aisle 
does not divide us. The telegram reads as 
follows: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
“Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
“Care Hotel Hollander, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“T wish you would congratulate Bop Cros- 
ser for me on the fine dnd deserved testi- 
monial which his friends are giving him to- 
night. He has had a-long and distinguished 
service in Congress. With you I have prized 
his friendship over the years and greatly 
admire him for his character and for what 
he is as well as for his record of patriotic, 
unselfish, and valuable public service. 

Cari E. MAPEs, 
“Member of Congress. 

“Tam also happy to be here this evening 
to mix and mingle with you, and I want 
to say another thing—I am also one of 
those sentimental Scotchmen. I desire to 
pay tribute to.the one who had marched 
by him and sustained him throughout the 
years, and through sunshine and rain has 
stood by him with deathless loyalty and de- 
votion; who has been his helpmate, his part- 
ner, his great inspiraticn—Myrs. Crosser. I 
learned early in my life reading the history 
of our country that when I found a great 
man I looked around to find with him a 
great woman. There was the inspiration of 
the mother, sister, or wife in the life of 
every man in American history who has 
stood out and helped do the world’s great 
work, When great matters affecting labor 
were referred to the committee of which I 
was chairman I did not take the authorship 
of them because I felt that sitting by my 
side was one ‘more capable than I. And 
when these great measures of which Mr. 
Robertson has spoken came before that com- 
mittee I always turned to one man and said, 
‘Take them, where you lead upon them I 
will follow.’ That confidence I placed in 
Bop Crosser has never been abused, and 
when measures governing things that he 
has made a study of came up in committee 
or upon the floor of the House, if I did 
not understand the question I resolved the 
doubt in favor of the side up which Bos 
stood. You know, Bos has a thundering 
Voice at times when he speaks of what ought 
to be. He is capable, he is intelligent, he is 
trustworthy, and in doing the things he has 
done for railroad workers, for other classes 
of labor, and many times the so-called for- 
gotten man, he hag not forgotten 130 mil- 
lion of people who were involved. He has 
not been that kind of partisan that forgets 
all the people of America whose wishes and 
interests should be taken into consideration. 
And a remarkable thing is in our lives as 
legislators we are many times misunderstood 
because we are acting upon a high theater— 
the highest in the world. And we must do 
things sometimes that some people do not 
understand for the moment but we must 
lead the people to think—not only to think 
but believe that justice can only come to 
the great body of our citizens when the 
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things that come serve the least among them. 
Out there these inarticulate millions have, 
through the years, cried out for someone with 
a voice who could interpret their needs. 
They stand not in high places but they serve 
their land in peace as well as in war, and 
they must no be forgotten. Their buying 
power is an index to the prosperity and to the 
hope of this country and to the perpetuity 
of this great institution of ours. 

“We stand today not only nationally but 
internationally in what is said to be perilous 
times. Democracy not only in this land, but 
throughout the earth today is challenged by 
forces that would destroy. This Government 
of yours and mine, founded by our fathers, 
has stood unchanged in principle for a cen- 
tury and a half, and when I read the Consti- 
tution of the United States at times, and 
the more times I read it the more I am 
impressed, that these fathers over in Phila- 
delphia wrote a document that has stood, 
and that none of its fundamentals had to be 
changed to meet changed conditions, and I 
wonder sometimes if the One who knows all 
things must have sat at their elbow and 
guided in the preparation of that document. 

“We want no one’s territory. We covet 
nothing that any other nation upon the 
earth possesses. We want other nations and 
other people and other men to leave us alone 
in working out our problems. America wants 
no war with anyone but now, as in times 
past, if our rights are challenged, if our lib- 
erty is threatened, if our territory is coveted, 
and if a foreign foe ever should attempt to 
set its foot upon America, well, the American 
people when so threatened are willing to 
meet the world in arms. Democracy is facing 
a serious test. I am an unfailing optimist. 
Ii I were not so I could not carry many of 
the burdens that I have. I still believe in 
the honor, in the integrity, and in the virtue 
of men and women. I cannot believe that 
my mother’s faith was misplaced when she 
felt that a Man walked the earth 19 centuries 
ago to teach people how to live and to make 
the world better. She did not believe that 
His life was in vain. Neither do I. 

“Troublesome times are upon us. It is a 
time that really tests the soul of men and 
women, It is the challenge to us, for us to 
answer—shall those who went before us, 
toiled, bled, and died, whether they toiled, 
bled, or died in vain: I do not think so. 
The clouds have been upon us for a few 
years; distress, want, and misunderstanding. 
I think in studying the history of our great 
country, when we were shaken by wars and 
dangers, even when the States went to war 
with each other, when the bitterness of sec- 
tional antagonism shot its fiery tongue into 
this great ship of state, and threatened to 
destroy it; those were troublesome times. 
Those were perilous days. But in my opinion 
the years beginning in 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
and extending until 1933 or 1934 were the 
most dangerous years in history. More faiths 
were destroyed, more hopes were lost, more 
of the seeds of evil, of disintegration, were 
about us than ever before. It is the greatest 
tribute to American manhood and woman- 
hood that when times like these have come 
to us that they have seiected and backed a 
leader whose shoulders were broad enough, 
whose brain was keen enough, and whose 
heart was big enough to deal with and solve 
our problems and when the mantle of lead- 
ership was placed upon his shoulders and the 
scepter was placed in his hands, he measured 
up to the high standards, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

“He has gone before the American people 
with head held high and shoulders erect and 
convinced them that he had a program and 
had the courage to carry it out. Such was 
the case in 1932. I think that the most 
heartening utterance delivered in America 
ever since the Declaration of Independence 
fell from the trenchent pen of Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the inaugural address of March 4, 
1933 by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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“The sun is going to shine again. Smiles 
have come to many faces where despair was 
written a few years ago. In my opinion we 
will again be a happy, hopeful people, and 
Bob, let me say to you that your great work, 
glad and willing and eager as you were to 
help do the world’s great work, you have 
done much in a quarter of a century to lay 
the foundation for bringing back these 
smiles and to perpetuate through the years 
to come the glorious heritage that was trans- 
mitted to you and to me and all of us by the 
fathers of the Republic. 


“MR. CROSSER’S SPEECH 


“Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Mayor, Congressman 
Rayburn, President Robertson, members of 
the committees in charge of arrangements 
for this affair, friends all: 

“While sitting here tonight I thought of a 
short verse, a copy of which was presented to 
me more than 30 years ago by a good friend 
who has long since passed from this earthly 
scene. The words so well express my own 
thought at this moment that I quote them: 


“*What deed or merit 
Has been mine 
That God to me 
Should send 
Of all His gifts 
The most divine, 
My other soul, 

A friend?’ 


“Calloused indeed would be he not moved 
by the friendship and affection manifested 
for me tonight. I can only say in the most 
earnest and sincere way possible. “Thank 
you,’ and I shall be grateful if indeed it be 
found that I shall have served the cause of 
humanity in even smaller measure than that 
credited to me so magnanimously tonight. 
Let me say too, that if I have done anything 
worthwhile, the good people of the 2lst 
District have helped greatly. During my 
many political struggles when the opposi- 
tion was great and the handicaps almost 
overwhelming, the people of the 21st District 
stanchly supported and encouraged me. 
Their repeated return of me to Congress in- 
creased the effectiveness of my legislative 
efforts. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, even in our early years 
we all wonder what is the purpose of life. 
Well do I remember that as a lad finishing 
high school, I had been enthused by my in- 
structors about becoming a great scholar and 
lawyer, and eager to emulate the example of 
the great public men of the previous genera- 
tion. 

“Hardly a half dozen more years had 
passed, however, when I began to recognize 
the vanity of the mere effort to be familiar 
with the fashion in books, and in the striving 
for renown as a lawyer and for distinction in 
the public forum. 

“More and more it became evident that 
such attainments were sought primarily to 
distinguished their possessors from the rank 
and file of humanity and to give them a 
sense of superiority. Surely, thought I, the 
worthy life consists not of mere mental 
acrobatics nor in a skillful use of mental 
tools and weapons. On the contrary, man's 
duty is to more fully manifest truth, that is, 
réality, and so to increase the enjoyment of 
good by all mankind. That this must be the 
purpose becomes evident as we begin to 
realize the unity of creation, the oneness of 
all life. As a part of the unity, we must then 
act in harmony with the universal life and 
law, and so not only serve and benefit all 
others but ourselves as well. 

“All true activity must be in accord with 
the inherent and eternal laws of universal 
life; that is, of principle. Inherent in every 
one and necessary to all human progress is 
the right to freely speak and act for what he 
believes to be good, provided that in so doing 
he does not interfere with the exercise of the 
same right by others. That is the essence of 
democracy. The degree of democracy pre- 
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vailing in any country is the measure of that 
country’s civilization. 

“Now to be truly democratic government 
the people must be assured of the right of 
direct and ultimate control of lawmaking, 
which is the most important function of gov- 
ernment. The exercise of such control can 
be assured by providing for a vote of approval 
or disapproval upon laws passed by the rep- 
resentatives, when a reasonable number of 
people formally request such a vote. Direct 
control of public officials is also an essential 
of fandamental democracy. 

“Although, clearly, democracy is necessary 
to human liberty, there are some in our 
country who, parrotlike, talk about democ- 
racy’s inefficiency. My friends, we must 
either be for government according to the 
will of the people, or be against it. If 
against it, we then favor government accord- 
ing to the will of some absolute ruler, what- 
ever may happen to be his title, and that 
means denial of the individual’s freedom to 
think and speak as he believes to be right. 
Even if the directive type of government 
could assure to the people enough food and 
clothing and other material things—which it 
cannot—the denial to the people of their 
freedom to think and speak their honest 
thought halts the progress of civilization. 
When not used, mental faculties lose their 
strength and vigor, just as the muscles of 
the body become weak and flabby from lack 
of use. This is the name of efficiency. Effi- 
ciency means the prompt doing of what has 
been decided to be done. Far more impor- 
tant is the moral question, whether or not it 
should be done at all, and that is democracy’s 
first consideration. 

Now, a word as to the economic policies 
of government. 

“For generations unemployment and its 
evils have harassed the people. Serious 
efforts have been made to remedy the trouble, 
but the end is not yet. Some explanation 
there must be for the continuance of the 
evil. Either injustice and its consequent 
distress and suffering are unnecessary and 
wrong, or there is no ground for the state- 
ment, repeated throughout all Christendom, 
that God made all that was made, and be- 
hold it was very good. ‘Very good’ means 
‘truly good’. 

“One of the reasons why more progress 
has not been made in overcoming poverty 
and enforced idleness is that symptoms have 
generally been mistaken for causes. It has 
been observed that a few people possess great 
wealth and that the overwhelming majority 
have practically nothing. Thereupon some 
bombastic person denounces the few as if 
thet would correct things. He does not 
realize that indulging in personalities never 
solved any problem, 

“The fact is that practically all those who 
have excessive wealth understand the cause 
of the unjust distribution of wealth no bet- 
ter than do those who have little. 

“My friends, all those having more wealth 
than they need might be killed tomorrow 
and their possessions divided among the 
others without in any way removing the 
cause of the unjust distribution of wealth. 

“Another explanation for failure to correct 
economic injustice is that among those who 
presume to speak learnedly there is a lack 
of standards of what is absolute or inherent 
right by which to test the justice of pro- 
posed measures. They urge action by govern- 
ment without apparent regard to the viola- 
tion of fundamental rights of the individual. 

“The right principle ever exists, and upon 
it all human governments profess to base 
their laws and actions. In principle, every- 
one has the right to speak and act in such 
way as he believes will promote his happi- 
ness, provided that in so doing he does not 
interfere with like action by others. This 
is a personal right rather than a property 
right. It may also be stated to be the right 
to exercise the free play of one's individuality. 
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Also, according to principle, all men inher- 
ently have equal rights in the bounties of 
Nature; that is, in the natural resources of 
earth. This is a right in common with others 
to natural advantages, and has the character 
of a property right. The two rights just 
mentioned are fundamental, and no legisla- 
tion, no governmental action, should disre- 
gard them. 

“Because no human being ever created a 
single particle of the earth, no one has a 
right to the exclusive ownership or monopoly 
of the earth or any part thereof. Rightful 
ownership of anything is based on the fact 
that the person claiming such ownership has 
created the thing in question or has received 
it from someone else who did create it or 
derived title from someone who created it. 

“The benefits that are entirely due to the 
possession of the natural resources—that is, 
of the earth or any part thereof—belong, 
then, to society as a whole, because no per- 
son or persons made or produced them. All 
must be assured, however, upon proper 
terms, of undisturbed possession of such 
natural resources as may be rightly in their 
control. 

“The possession by any person of the least 
productive part of natural resources used 
by society clearly gives him no special priv- 
ilege or advantage, and he could not, there- 
fore, be justly asked to pay for using what 
nobody else desires; but whatever may be 
the value of the additional productive power 
of the natural resources held by all other 
members of society belongs to all the peo- 
ple, and the yearly value of possessing such 
advantage should be taken by Government 
for the benefit of all. Such additional pro- 
ductive power is not due to the energy, en- 
terprise, or industry of those possessing the 
resources having greater productiveness. 

“On the other hand, the persons making 
the payments of such amounts to public 
authority are by every standard of right en- 
titled to absolute and exclusive ownership 
and enjoyment of all they produce above 
and beyond what they so pay to society, and 
they should not be molested in the enjoy- 
ment of the same by any person or Gov- 
ernment. That is the product of their own 
efforts and is not due to the enjoyment of 
any special advantage or privilege or to the 
force of nature. For the Government to 
take any part of it is as wrong in principle 
as for a private person to take it from them. 

“The enforcement of this principle would 
supply Government with sufficient funds 
for its operation. More important than that, 
however, it woulg prevent the evils of spe- 
cial privilege—that is, monopoly—because if 
we were to collect the full yearly value of 
possessing natural resources, then, in order 
to provide means to pay to society the yearly 
value of such possession, the holders would 
be forced to use the resources, and use them 
effectively, too. This increased use would 
create a demand for workmen and the in- 
creased demand for workers would soon end 
involuntary idleness. With unemployment 
abolished, wages would rise, for men would 
not work for less than is fair when they 
could procure employment from others, who, 
in order to procure their services, would pay 
what would be just. 

“With enough revenue paid to society for 
the use of natural resources, no longer would 
taxes be put on any of the things produced 
for the support and comfort of man. This 
would increase production, because remov- 
ing the sales taxes, excise taxes, and all other 
kinds of taxes placed on the products of ag- 
riculture and industry would lessen the cost 
of such commodities by at least the amount 
of the taxes removed. Then as the prices 
should become less, more and more commod- 
ities would be sold, because more people 
could afford to buy the goods at the lower 
prices. On the other hand, when taxes are 
put on goods we increase the price, and then, 
because goods are higher priced, sales be- 
come fewer. 
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“When it will be to the interest of holder, 
of natural resources to make use of them, 
instead of to keep them idle, we shall hay 
an increased demand for labor, which would 
soon end unemployment. With employ. 
ment to be had by all who desire it, every. 
one would have means to purchase from 
merchants the comforts of life. Merchant, 
would in turn buy more and more from 
manufacturers, and manufacturers, in order 
to supply the demand for their products 
would need more workmen. 

“Men would thus be sure of employment 
and no longer would prevail the constant 
fear of want which for ages has haunted 
mankind. Freed from worry and despair 
men would then joyfully engage in creative 
effort. Desperation, resulting from want anq 


fear of want, lead many in order to suppiy | 


their needs to foolishly kill, rob, and engage 
in prostitution. Because they fear to as. 
sume the financial responsibilities of mar. 
riage, some men resort to libertinism. Men 
and women, once sure of economic justice, 
independence, and reasonable abundance of 
material comforts, would recoil from these 
evils which are wholly unnatural. 

“No longer dreading starvation and lack 
of material comforts, man will cease fren. 
zied efforts to accumulate vast wealth, 
wholly unnecessary to a sane existence, and, 
in fact, harmful. 

“When comparatively little effort will sup. 
ply material wants, and the making of a liv. 
ing shall have become only incidental to 
the real business of making a life, then will 
men turn to the work of developing the 
eternal verities of being. Then will he 
strive to understand, to become conscious 
of, the glorious realities of life which wait 
for recognition. 

“This will be the reign of harmony. To 
promote it is the duty and can be the joy 
of all. Let none shirk the call, believing 
death will end the task. Now or later we 
must unfold reality, we must manifest the 
true life. 

“Kipling pointed to this standard of life 
in the words which I quote as follows: 


“‘When the earth’s last picture is painted 

and the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen shall 
put us to work anew! 


“‘And only the Master shall praise us, and 

only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the 
God of things as they are!’ 


“Reality has ever existed. It will continue 
to exist without end. The philosopher, Her- 
bert Spencer, said that that which is real is 
permanent; that which is not permanent is 
not real. 

“All the strength, beauty, harmony, and 
other elements of being ever exist or, to ust 
Spencer’s term, are permanent, Man's duty, 
then, is to become conscious of these in- 
finite realities; his work should be to present 
to all mankind the manificent truths which 
continually enter the chamber of his con- 
sciousness. This way lies happiness. When 
man grasps this true meaning of life, then, 
throughout all the earth will be concord. 
The unity of creation will be clear, and in 
each other men will see not only the likeness 
of the Creator but brothers all. In joyous 
unison will the sons of men sound forth the 
grand symphony of life. In perfect har- 
mony will each promote good for all. 

“Not vain quest for personal glory then, 
is the true purpose of life. The service of 
all creation, not of self, must be the watch- 
word, 
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‘ t great purpose, in a humble way, I 
a pet 5 to serve. Whatever strength and 
talent I can command will be devoted to 
= familiar lines with which I close, 
each one of us can gain inspiration for noble 
efforts to extend the joys of life to every 
fellow being. These are the lines: 


«an old man, going @ lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him: 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


«'"Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“you are wasting strength with building 
here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day; 

You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and 
wide— 

Why build you the bridge at the eventide?” 


“The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” 
he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him??? 


Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp at this point and to include therein 
the speech of the Honorable SamuEL Ray- 
BURN, the response of Mr. Crosser, the speech 
of Mr. D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the telegrams and messages 
I have referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS Of Ohio rose. 

The Speaker. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Ohio for 1 minute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
RozertT CrosseR has been such a distin- 
guished Member of Congress and such a 
highly esteemed citizen outside of his serv- 
ices as a Congressman that we, the Repub- 
lican Members from Ohio, are proud to join 
in this testimonial by our good friend, Judge 
Sweeney, of Cleveland. Those of you who 
have had the privilege to serve in this House 
for some years will recall ROBERT CRosSsER in 
his early days as a great advocate of the 
things for which the common man stood; 
and if we were to epitomize his accomplish- 
ments in one sentence, we would say, “ROBERT 
Crosser is a man for men and among men.” 

We are proud to add to the tribute that 
Judge Sweeney has paid to our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio. [Applause.] 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article which appeared in the Forum 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun, July 15, 
and which I think is very timely and 
merits consideration, 
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The article follows: 
Tue Forum—Postat Pay RAIsse 


To the Editor of THe Eventnc Sun 

Sm: Many letters and a small bit of news 
have appeared in the local papers concern- 
ing a postal pay raise. The end is nearing in 
the legislative process of the present session 
of Congress and I’m writing this to acquaint 
the public, and those who are interested in 
what happens to their mail, as to the facts 
and current status of postal personnel, the 
same people who President Eisenhower in 
October, 1952, claimed were underpaid. 

Congress is about finished, and, meanwhile, 
is desperately attempting, despite the hard, 
courageous work of some, to finish off what 
little morale has existed in the postal service. 
Never in many years has such pressure been 
applied to Congress by an administration to 
rubberstamp an O. K. on a vicious piece of 
postal legislation. The administration has 
not spared any trick of politics to fight the 
very personnel it promised to aid. 

Congress, going before the electorate in 
November, ignores facts—and when it does 
that, one can only appeal to the voters and 
taxpayers. Politicians are noted for their 
disregard of promises made during cam- 
paigns. 

Eisenhower promised us that we would 
have the highest morale because the postal 
policies he would inaugurate would spell 
financial security for the workers, cut waste 
in the administration of the service, and 
thoroughly cleanse the service of costly prac- 
tices. But when we asked for a raise, which 
the administration admitted was honest and 
justified, the roof came down on us. 

We were told that the highest executives 
were the ones deserving of a real raise; we 
rank-and-file would get $100 a year at most. 
They told us we should jump for joy that 
they didn't cut us. 

We were also made over in the pattern of 
assembly-line workers, each performing a set 
task at lower rates than now. This classi- 
fication plan would downgrade us, kill off 
any incentives for advancement, pit one 
worker against the other, causing irrepara- 
ble damage to morale and a hellish situation 
for supervisors—and it would take away from 
Congress the right to determine our wages 
and legislative grievances and policies. We 
asked for bread—and got a rock instead, so 


far. 
ANTHONY A. MAXEN, Jr. 
BaLtrmmore, July 12. 


Third Open Letter to House Majority 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks at this point, I in- 
clude an article written by Jack Kyle, 
national legislative representative of the 
1902-14 Philippine Command Commit- 
tee—Justi’tia Omnibus—and published 
in the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, of Thursday, July 22, 1954. 

Mr. Kyle’s article is as follows: 

THIRD OPEN LETTER TO House MaJsoriry 

LEADERS 

Gentlemen, from Justinian’s time it has 
been axiomatic that justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied, and being assured by the Re- 
publican leadership that Congress will defi- 
nitely adjourn before August 1, this group 
of Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans, who would 
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benefit by the enactment of H. R. 5380, make 
this 1lth-hour appeal for immediate en- 
actment of that bill. 

Those covered by H. R. 5380 are all worthy 
old veterans of 11 long years of jungle war- 
fare with 150 engagements of record to their 
credit It is a national disgrace that justice 
has been denied them for 34 long years by 
the Government for which they fought so 
long and so well. Gentlemen, it is now the 
hour for decision. It is an undeniable fact 
that these unpensioned veterans prosecuted 
the Philippine Insurrection to a successful 
termination, and, as the case now stands, 
the Government has determined that but a 
part of the veterans of that insurrection, 
those who served prior to July 4, 1902, in 
one instance, and July 15, 1903, in another, 
should be pensioned. In other words, for 
pension purposes the Government has held, 
in effect, that the insurrection ended 11 full 
years before 150 bloody engagements were 
fought with 5,000 soldiers going to their 
graves. To use some of the President’s 
choice words, that decision promotes second- 
class citizenship. 

Obviously such a position is as ridiculous 
as it would be to say that World War II 
ended with the surrender of Germany, 
but that stupid decision stands on 
the statute books as an eternal bar to jus- 
tice for these old veterans. Gentlemen, shall 
it stand? We submit that the issue here 
presented should be settled promptly and 
decisively. Does this Congress subscribe to 
the obnoxious proposition that it is just and 
proper to pension a part of the veterans of 
a war or campaign while denying the same 
pensions to the remainder? The Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs thinks not, but appar- 
ently your House Rules Committee chairman 
is willing to preserve that untenable prece- 
dent by refusing to let H. R. 5380 come to 
the House floor for a vote. 

That unwholesome precedent should be so 
decisively destroyed by the Congress that the 
establishment of a similar one in future 
would be impossible, but so long as H. R. 
5380 is permitted to gather dust in the Rules 
Committee, an overwhelming majority of the 
people’s elected representatives in the House 
are not permitted to strike, it down, and 
strike it down they will once they are given 
an opportunity to vote for this bill. 

Less we forget, in two previous Congresses 
every Member of the House—including the 
present leaders of the majority—voted for 
similar bills to pension this group. If our 
premise was sound then, why isn’t it Just as 
sound today? 

Remember, gentlemen, time is of the es- 
sence, The average age of these old veterans 
is now 78 years, many of them are in desper- 
ate need, and due to the advanced age, nearly 
all of them are unable to earn a, support. 
Some are actually the objects of charity 
while still others, being ineligible for Gov- 
ernment hospitalization or domiciliary care, 
are living out there days in State institu- 
tions. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we submit that 
failure to enact H. R. 5380 will be an out- 
right repudiation of the veterans’ plank in 
the 1952 Republican platform. That plank 
is writen in clear and undefeatable language. 
It reads: “Active duty in the Armed Forces of 
the United States of American constitutes a 
special service to our Nation and entities 
those who have so served to aid and com- 
pensation in return for this service.” How- 
ever, this group has never asserted that it 
was entitled to any gratuitous Government 
benefit, but has consistently insisted that 
the veterans of the Philippine insurrection 
should be treated equally, and, in further- 
ance of that principle, they have sought— 
and now seek—to have the aforementioned 
disgraceful precedent stricken from the 
statutes. 

For and on behalf of the 1902-14 Philip- 
pine Command Committee. 

Jack EYLE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Agriculturally Rich Lepanto Is Unlike 
Namesake in Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 


Appeal: 
AGRICULTURALLY RicH LEPANTO Is UNLIKE 
NAMESAKE IN GREECE 


(By Esther Bindursky) 


Lepanro, Arx., July 11.—The larger city of 
Lepanto, Greece, and her namesake, the 
smaller city of Lepanto, Ark., have some- 
thing in common. They are the only two 
cities in the world bearing the name of 
Lepanto. 

The Greeks had a word for it—something 
to do with water. Lepanto, Greece, is located 
on the north shore of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Corinth, in the Straits of Lepanto. 
And Lepanto, Ark., nestles islandlike in an 
arc of Little River. 

And here the similarity ends. For this 
American city is unlike its counterpart grub- 
bing a bare existence from barren and rocky 
land. Instead, Lepanto citizens live in the 
richest agricultural section of Arkansas. 

An advertisement placed in the eastern 
division of the Wall Street Journal recently 
by the industrial committee of the Lepanto 
Community Development Council read: “Le- 
panto, in the heart of Babson’s Magic Circle, 
is the logical spot to relocate or expand 
your production plants, chemicals, elec- 
tronics, frozen foods, garment and shoe 
manufacturing. Readily accessible to the 
Nation's fastest growing markets.” 


DIFFERENT THEN 


Back in 1890, a Yankee turned southerner, 
David Seeley Buck, who operated a trading 
post from a two-deck houseboat tied up on 
Little River, didn’t find this section so acces- 
sible, even to Marked Tree, now a distance of 
10 miles. 

He put up with the inaccessibility for 10 
years, hauling the mail 52 miles by boat on 
Little River to Marked Tree, then oftentimes 
by horseback, sometimes getting lost in the 
dense woods. 

It was an all-day affair. In 1900 Mr. Buck 
wrote the Postal Department in Washington 
requesting a post office here. The request 
was granted and of the names submitted, 
Lepanto was chosen. 

Lepanto was not incorporated until 1911 
and the few businesses then were dominated 
by the timber industry and the sawmills. 
Only a small segment of the land was 
cleared. 

The early history of Lepanto, like the 
history of other river towns in this area, 
was fraught with the rough and ready ways 
of pioneer days. Then the town was a mecca 
for easy money as the timberjacks came into 
town from their logging camps with a thirst 
of long standing. 

Now the town, with a tricounty territory 
bordering on Mississippi, Craighead and 
Poinsett Counties, has a trade territory of 
about 15 to 20 miles populated with 10,000 
to 12,000 residents. Dyess, Rivervale, West 
Ridge, Etowah, 3-Way, Spear Lake, and Frys 
Mill are nearby farming communities. Le- 
panto has about 2,000 residents. 


GOGD CROP EXPECTED 
Last year about 35,000 bales of cotton were 


ginned in the vicinity of Lepanto and a 
bumper crop is expected this fall, 
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Farmers of this area are highly mechan- 
ized and produce top crops. Agricultural di- 


versification is making great strides. Last 
year an Aberdeen Angus bull owned by Clyde 
Carlton Eason won top honors in the Arkan- 
sas Livestock Association show at Little 
Rock. The Eason farms have some of the 
largest herds of Aberdeen Angus in northeast 
Arkansas. 

The city, a mayor-council type govern- 
ment, is headed by Mayor J. H. Mills. Coun- 
cil members are George Carpenter, W. D. 
Holiman, Allen Eason, Frank McMurry, 
Thomas Joiner, Henry Lamb, W. H. Cross, 
treasurer; Carl Bass, recorder; and John 8. 
Mosby, city attorney. 

To facilitate the movement of products in 
this area a new hard-surfaced highway, No. 
143, is now under construction from Cara- 
way. through Riverdale to Lepanto and 
Beasley, connecting with Highway 63. This 
highway will speed traffic to Memphis and 
provide a through outlet to St. Louis. 





A Program of Public Works Is Necessary 
To Relieve the Unemployment of the 
Coalfields 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT ' 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I submit a letter which I sent to 
the President of the United States on 
yesterday: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: Please accept my 
thanks for the appointment of an inter- 
departmental committee to study the soft- 
coal industry. 


A large part of the district that I am privi- 
leged to represent—the Seventh of Ala- 
bama—produces bituminous coal. Condi- 
tions in that industry are chaotic. Walker 
County, Ala., my home, which formerly pro- 
duced large amounts of coal, has the highest 
unemployment, percentagewise, in the entire 
South. One-third of its people are drawing 
United States surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to ward off hunger. 


The people I represent have exerted them- 
selves wonderfully in an effort to provide 
more employment. They have given their 
time, thought, and energy in an effort to 
solve the problem. Although some small new 
industry has been brought to the area, it 
has not been sufficient to alleviate the pre- 
vailing unemployment. 

In the 8lst Congress, I introduced H. R. 
7660, urging an investigation of the plight 
of the coal industry. I have introduced 
similar bills in each succeeding Congress. 
Iam happy to see that such an investigation, 
through your committee, will begin shortly. 

I especially want to invite the committee 
to look into conditions in the coal industry 
in the Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama. 

I am confident that your committee will 
suggest concrete means to bolster, strength- 
en, and improve the soft-coal industry. The 
people dependent upon that industry are 
suffering. I feel that every resource of our 
Government should be mobilized to find the 
solution to the problem 
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I want to go a step further and suggey 
that, pending the investigation, the Goy. 
ernment institute a program of public works 
for areas of high unemployment. River and 
harbor improvements should be undertaken, 
Schoolhouses should be constructed. Sium. 
clearance projects should be started. 

These are but a few of the projects that 
would provide a temporary remedy for yp. 
employment, while we await your commit. 
tee’s suggestions for a more permanent Pro~ 
gram. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Carv Ex.iorr, 





City of Los Angeles Resolution Against 
S. 1555 and H. R. 4449, Re Colorado 
River Storage Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I herewith present the text 
of an original resolution dated June 23, 
1954, unanimously adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Los Angeles, Calif. 
The text thereof is clear as crystal and 
self-explanatory. However, I wish to 
add my vigorous word in support of the 
objectives of said resolution. 

I also wish to inform you that the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, being representative of the boards 
of supervisors throughout the State of 
California, did recently adopt a unani- 
mous resolution expressing strong oppo- 
sition to pending congressional bills for 
Colorado River approbation project, as 
proposed in S. 1555 and H. R. 4449, on 
the ground, amongst other things, it is 
claimed it would add over $93 million 
to the State of California’s already con- 
stituted sum of over $25 million of the 
present $273 billion national debt. I 
presume it is known that the Colorado 
River board also, as far as California is 
concerned, was authorized and created 
and provided for by the State Legislature 
of California as an agency to protect the 
interests of the State of California in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River 
system. 

The great 23d Congressional District 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., which I 
have the honor and responsibility of rep- 
resenting in this great legislative body, 
this my eighth year in membership, has 
within it some of the most important 
cities in the State of California and in 
the Nation. Part of my congressional 
district extends to within about 25 city 
blocks of the city hall of Los Angeles. 
Then there are such important cities as 
Huntington Park, Compton, South Gate, 
Lynwood, Haywood, Bell, Vernon, and 
very sizable unincorporated communities 
as Paramount, Downey, Bellflower, Bell 
Gardens, Willowbrook, Watts, and Clear- 
water. These communities, within the 
area of which reside one-half million 
people, have communicated to me their 
registered opposition to the aforesaid 
numbered bills now pending. 
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The resolution follows: 

whereas the city of Los Angeles and the 
more than 2 million persons who now reside 
ere are dependent upon the Colorado River 
for vitally important quantities of water and 

ywer for civic needs, as well as for resi- 
dential and industrial uses; and 

whereas the share of Colorado River water 
and power for which this city has contracted 
and which it must continue to have to sus- 
tain its economy is threatened under the 
provisions of bills S. 1555 and H. R. 4449 now 
pending in Congress, which bills would 
authorize the initial units of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles City 
Council, acting for the welfare of the city 
and its residents, expresses its strong op- 
position to bills S. 1555 and H. R. 4449 and 
urges the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of California to op- 
pose the enactment of that legislation; be it 

rther . 
peeled That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Vice President Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
Senators WILLIAM F,. KNOWLAND, and THomas 
H. Kucuet, all Members of Congress from the 
State of California, and all members of the 
Rules Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Harotp A. Henry. 
CHARLES NAVARRO. 
June 23, 1954. 


Establishment of a Reserve Training Cen- 
ter by United States Army in Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude herein a portion of my remarks 
delivered at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies of the United States Army Re- 
serve Training Center, North Parish 
Road, Lawrence, Mass., on Monday, July 
19, 1954: 

With pride and confidence we welcome the 
establishment of a Reserve training center by 
the United States Army in Lawrence. 

This armory, which is a project of the 
Federal Government, will serve the needs of 
civilian soldiers form Essex County and part 
of Middlesex County. 

We are pleased that Lawrence has been 
chosen as a center for this vital part of our 
military program, 

It is a recognition of our key position in 
northeastern Massachusetts. 

And it is a tribute to the patriotic spirit 
of our young men who can always be counted 
upon to do more than their share in the 
contributions they make to our national 
security. 

The defense of the United States depends 
not only upon the men and women on ac- 
tive duty at stateside bases and at farflung 
outposts, but upon those who back them up. 

These are the Reserves, our second line of 
defense in time of watchful waiting, and the 
cadre that will become our main reliance in 
—s a@ huge army should the necessity 


Reserves are standby soldiers, who must 
be equipped with plenty of military knowl- 
edge, skill, and practice to form the hard 
core for overnight mobilization, 


Tt took us a long time to learn this need 
and prepare for it, but these ground-break- 
ing ceremonies are evidence that we are 
becoming realistic concerning the perils that 
face our country. 

Like the minutemen of Lexington and 
Concord, we must be ready to repel the en- 
emy, and you may be sure that if, or when, 
it comes it will be without notice. Readi- 
ness, well in advance, will be the Only in- 
surance available to us. 

Military defense today is highly complex. 

Men must learn about organizations, 
weapons, tactics. 

We are fortunate that the United States 
Army is providing our area with the facilities, 
the program, and the skilled personnel, to 
give the best of training to reservists. 

I am sure that many young men, realiz- 
ing the value and the convenience of this 
training, will sign up and thereby help to 
make this program a mutual success. 

Our very best wishes go to Maj. James T. 
Lofgren, who is to command this center, to 
Capt. John A. Cronin, executive officer, and 
to all the experienced military instructors 
who will give our young men the benefit of 
their know-how and their able leadership.- 

We are delighted to have a brand-new 
Army Reserve Training Center located in 
Lawrence. for the service of northeastern 
Massachusetts. With public opinion giving 
it auxiliary support it is bound to win its 
objective—that of helping to make our de- 
fenses strong and ready for any emergency. 
Side by side with the Navy and Marines. 

It is my belief that the Army has decided 
wisely. 

The success of this training center may 
well become a pilot plan that will point the 
way to the most efficient development of a 
reserve force. 

That the Nation needs one is beyond 
question. 

We have high hopes that the Lawrence 
Training Center will play an important roie 
in the build-up of our national defense. 


Morality by Arithmetic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
heaviness of spirit that I feel compelled 
to make these remarks bearing upon the 
frenzied diplomatic activities of our 
country and the other members of the 
coalition, Britain and France. 

In the face of all evidence, and almost 
in defiance of reason, I, like so many mil- 
lion other Americans, have been hoping 
against hope that the situation in Indo- 
china could be retriever. Against our 
better judgment, we have let ourselves 
believe that the flurry of diplomatic ac- 
tivities these last several weeks could 
somehow change the essentials of a sorry 
situation. Eagerly we have snatched up 
the latest newspaper and hopefully lis- 
tened to the last word on the broadcasts, 
devoutly wishing, in our. souls, for some 
miraculous extraction from the pit into 
which weak, vacillating policy has 
plunged the Western World. 

To be sure; a dramatic effort has been 
made to put substance into froth, as is 
evidenced by the abstention of America 
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from Geneva, by the winging of Secre- 
tary Dulles to Paris, and by the dispatch 
of Under Secretary Smith to Geneva. I 
am not unmindful of the efforts of the 
Department of State or the administra- 
tion to establish and hold a firm policy 
relative to Communist aggression in Asia. 
I acknowledge, and not grudgingly, that 
Mr. Dulles has been energetic and zeal- 
ous in this pursuit. But the fact re- 
mains, Mr. Speaker, that when the last 
headline has been made, when the last 
broadcast has been completed, when the 
last flight has been checked in, the net 
result of all of this show is another and 
a substantial victory for the Commun- 
ists—a victory that is not going to be 
contained within its present dimensions, 
but one that will spill over into other 
parts of Asia to be felt around the entire 
world. 

What happens, Mr. Speaker, between 
the high-sounding, avowed purpose of 
our diplomacy and the regrettable 
accomplished result? The words are 
phrased in one way, but they come out 
as an entirely different record. This, 
the case of Indochina, is not an isolated 
example of how our morally proclaimed 
foreign policy comes to a shabby end. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, not only is it not an 
isolated example, but it is, in fact, the 
pattern. 

What disturbs me enormously—and I 
know that I largely speak the sentiments 
of this body—is the official thinking, as 
reflected in end-official policy, that it is 
an all-right arrangement to assent to 
carving up the world into zones to be 
handed over to the Communists at the 
price of an alleged armistice. This, it 
would seem to me, is appeasement by 
partition. 

We are aghast at the notion that we 
should allow the Communists, at this 
stage of the game, to take over a whole 
country. This would be aggression; this 
could constitute imperialism; this would 
be repugnant to the West’s moral code. 
But, somehow, it becomes all right to 
countenance, if not to actually assist in, 
the division of a country into two parts. 
Just how does it become a right and 
moral proposition to consign 2 million 
people to Communist slavery if it is an 
unthinkable thing to allow Communist 
conquest of 10 million people? Are 
morals divisible by arithmetic, Mr. 
Speaker? Can a moral principle be 
halved or separated into quarters? 
Does the application of a percentage 
table, applied to human slavery, make 
it palatable to the world? 

I have said it before, and I shall say 
it often, the Lord willing, that what is 
morally wrong can never be politically 
right, and no amount of transoceanic 
flights or communiques or highly touted 
unity can make it right. 

That which is going on, that which is 
being covered up with a shower of diplo- 
matic language, Mr. Speaker, is a nego- 
tiation of conditional surrender in Indo- 
china. Despite the mumbo-jumbo which 
pretends that great new starts are in the 
making along the diplomatic front, a 
country is being halved in such a way 
and under such circumstances that the 
Communists will be in position to gain 
full control ultimately. 
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This did not need to happen. It may 
be a convenient expedient for our State 
Department at this stage of the game to 
pretend that the United States is merely 
an onlooker, to give off with that hands- 
off statement, “I’m only waiting for a 
streetcar,” but the fact remains, Mr. 
Speaker, that we footed the big end of 
the war costs in Indochina—something 
like 70 percent of the French expendi- 
tures—and, to make matters worse, it 
looks very much as though the Commu- 
nists are about to fall heir to a most 
valuable cache of military loot—arma- 
ment and supplies that will equip them 
well for new aggressions. 

This is the same thing that happened 
in Korea. Do not we ever learn? 
Where is the coordination between our 
diplomats, our intelligence services, and 
the military? We should have been in- 
formed as to what French intentions 
were; we ought to have been apprised 
of the way the fighting was going; we 
should have known what the ultimate 
prospect was. But, above all, we should 
have been cognizant of the point at 
which it became advisable to plug the 
military pipeline. 

But all of these considerations, im- 
portant as they are, are swallowed up 
in the larger question: When, where, 
and how will the West stop falling back 
before the onpressing Communist tide? 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, 
none but the whole world will suffice to 
satisfy the aggressive appetite of Com- 
munist imperialism. Each day brings 
evidence of that anew. As for ourselves, 
we must decide when we are going to 
cease being sold on successive retreats 
and we must decide to look the full threat 
of Communist imperialism in the face. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of 
wishful thinking. It has already started 
the free world down the road to defeat. 





The Battle in Behalf of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a telegram from 
Hon. George R. Dempster, president of 
Cities for TVA, and mayor of the city of 
Knoxville, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp.. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 21, 1954, 
Senator Kerauver, 
Senate Office Building: 

The 50,000 members of citizens for TVA 
send you their deep thanks and warm con- 
gratulations for the magnificent fight you 
are making on behalf of the continued in- 
tegrity of TVA. We are all behind you 1,000 
percent. Your efforts will never be forgotten, 
and they have our steadfast support. 

Grorce R. 





President, City for TVA. 
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SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 
and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in supporting this bill I am guided 
by the rule that always should prevail 
among the Members of the Congress of 
the United States. In time of war, of 
threatened war or of grave emergency 
measures regarded as vital to our se- 
curity by those in closest familiarity with 
the existing circumstances and charged 
with responsibility for our protection 
must be supported. 

At the present time we are engaged in 
a cold war. Sabotage and espionage in 
the kind of conflict in which we now find 
ourselves are as much to be met with 
strong defenses as the hostile maneuver- 
ing of enemy forces in a battle area dur- 
ing a hot war. 

Moreover we are in the perilous years 
when new and terrible powers have been 
placed by the genius of scientific minds 
in human hands to use for man’s ad- 
vancement or to misuse for his destruc- 
tion. As yet we have not reached with 
the other governments of the universe 
a mutually protective understanding, 
with valid and binding guaranties. 
Meanwhile there is forced upon us the 
exercise of every caution. 

PRUDENT TO BE ALERT 

It is not only that our plans, our blue- 
printing, and our secrets must be guard- 
ed from spying and unfriendly eyes. It 
also is prudent to be alert to the possi- 
bility of a brutal sabotage, the more hor- 
rifying in its possibilities because of the 
vastness of the opportunities. 

Within recent years a bomb planted 
in a suitcase carried as baggage on a 
passenger plane caused the loss of the 
aircraft and many lives. In that in- 
Stance there was no suggestion of sabo- 
tage with political motivation, but that 
one person seeking the murder of an- 
other could with such comparative ease 
cause the destruction in the air of a 
large aircraft and the death of many 
persons is an index to the dangers among 
which we live in this very perilous period. 
Not to take every precaution is to be 
foolhardy. 

QUESTIONABLE DETERRENTS 

Whether we strengthen our defense 
against criminal activities by increasing 
the severity of penalties I discussed at 
some length in my remarks yesterday on 
@ bill then before us. It has not been 
the experience of mankind that severity 
of punishment has served as a deterrent 
of crime. The mind that has no respect 
for the laws of an organized society ac- 
cepts as.a greater challenge to daring 
and defiance the greater degree of retri- 
bution to be paid if crime is detected. 
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I think most students of the Subject 
having reviewed the history of experi, 
ences in this and other countries, will 
agree that making penalties more Severe 
has never operated to diminish the num. 
ber of crimes. 

Nor has capital punishment proved , 
deterrent of crime. Quite some year 
ago Clarence Darrow, the great defender 
and I teamed up on a series of radig 
discussions exploring the futility of the 
death penalty as a deterrent, the Possi- 
bility of the establishment of innoceng 
after the execution of sentence, too late 
to rectify a human mistake, and the 
moral right of man as an integral par 
of an organized society to do that by 
the law of God forbidden him as an indj. 
vidual to do. 

DIVISION OF OPINION 


But these are questions upon which 
among reasoning men, there is division 
of opinion. All are honestly seeking for 
the answer leading eventually to the 
prevention of crime. When an atrocious 
crime has been perpetrated, the imme. 
diate popular reaction is a cry for re. 
venge, which may meet with just deserts, 
in an individual case, but may not serve 
the real objective of society, the preven. 
tion of similar or worse crimes in the 
future. When a national emergency ex. 
ists, and immediate perils are being 
faced, the demand always has been and 
probably always will be for stem 
measures. 

At the close of the war between North 
and South, among some in the North, 
was a demand for the execution of the 
leaders of the forces of the States of the 
Confederacy. We are a united country 
today, the scars of earlier years have 
been effaced, and the inspiration of great 
Americans on both sides of that conflict 
are part of the national heritage. This 
would not have been the case if in the 
climate of victory the spirit of revenge 
had taken over. 

Following our war with Mexico we en- 
tered into a treaty of peace with the 
fallen enemy country which merits read- 
ing and re-reading by the present gen- 
eration. It charted a path of peace 
which, during the intervening years, has 
led the two neighboring Republics to the 
land of understanding and of friendly 
cooperation. 

Our war with Spain terminated ins 
treaty of peace by the terms of which 
our country, forebearing fo ask for itself 
the price of revenge, actually gave the 
helping hand to the fallen foe, aiding 
it to regain its feet. 

WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 


Today we have a world responsibility 
on a scale forced upon us by destiny. 
That the spirit of revenge has never mo- 
tivated our actions, that in victory wé 
never have sought to employ ou 
strength over the vanquished to retaliate 
for past wrongs upon us, is the measure 
by which the peoples of the world prop- 
erly may judge us and appraise the 
character of our future intentions. 

At the moment we are in a cold war. 
In the Korean phase it was a war of 
suffering and sacrifice attended with the 
loss of many American youths far from 
the shores of our own United States and 
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loved ones at home. The cold war con- 
f tinues in the present phase of evil propa- 

ganda seeking to misrepresent and to 
malign us among other peoples and at 
home to undermine us by dishonorable 

r ices. 

ons bill is presented to us as legis- 

jation necessary in the existing circum- 
stances. It is intended, as I take it, as 

. cold-war measure. It cannot be 

judged by the measure of normal times. 
Certainly as applicable to normal 
times, when again we will be at peace 
with all the other nations of the world, 
] would regard as inconsistent with our 
pledge of friendship to their govern- 
ments and unfairly reflective upon the 
loyalty of our own people the provision 
in this bill making a capital offense of 
the crime of peacetime sabotage and es- 
pionage. 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

The effect of this provision is to re- 
move from the running of the statute 
of limitations all offenses which actually 
may be those of sabotage or espionage 
or by purposeful design may be 
stretched to that. appearance. After 
many years have passed the ability of 
the accused to establish his innocence 
is destroyed by the death of witnesses 
and the disappearance of competent evi- 
dence. This is the reason, founded in 
good judgment, for the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am express- 
ing not only my own thought but that 
of many other Members, very probably 
the majority of Members, that the bill 
for which we are voting today is for the 
period only of the existing emergency, 
be it the continuance of the cold war 
or something worse or something only 
slightly better, and upon the termina- 
tion of that emergency the subject 
should be reexamined when perils are 
gone and nerves are quiet. 


A Plains Town Goes to a Funeral for Its 
Mayor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
not only Memphis, but the entire State 
of Texas felt a distinct sense of loss 
when word was received that one of our 
very distinguished and able mayors of 
Texas, Mayor Carl Harrison, at only 45 
years of age, had passed on to reap the 
rewards of a noble life spent freely in 
helping others and in living the precepts 
of the Golden Rule. He was my good 
friend. I shall miss him greatly. Every- 
one who knew this gracious and kind 
man mourns his passing. Miss Jean 
Ehly, staff writer for the Amarillo Daily 
News, Amarillo, Tex., poignantly ex- 
Presses the feelings of the little city of 
Memphis over the loss of its first citizen, 
Mayor Harrison. Under permission to 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit Miss Ehly’s column entitled “A 
Plains Town Goes to a Funeral for Its 
Mayor”: 

(By Jean Ehly) 

MeEMPHIs, July 13.—This town closed up 
today to attend the funeral of Carl Harrison, 
the mayor. ? 

An hour before the 10:30 a. m. services, 
business men, housewives, and farmers drove 
or walked to an aged Presbyterian Church. 
Nobody said much on this hot morning when 
the wind seemed to die in accord with the 
stillness. 

Outside the church, on the worn brick 
walks, men stood in little groups, hatless, 
with suit coats on and shoes shined; women 
in sleeveless summer frocks wore gloves and 
small hats—some white, some black. Occa- 
sionally, one awkwardly bumped into some- 
one else, while others came, confidently, 
heads up, stressing within themselves that 
death had won no permanent victory here. 

The sun can be as hot in Memphis as on 
the desert and already its vise had gripped 
the little town. It made the church, with 
its silvery-domed top, stand out in its aged 
Gothic beauty; yet it spared no detail of its 
years of service. The sun was cheated of 
its heat by only a few sparsely-leafed elms 
making cooler the cement railing where we 
stopped to rest a bit before going inside. 

An out-of-town friend of the bereaved 
stopped on his way at a filling station to 
inquire the way. Even there, a dozen blocks 
away, the attendant knew “that the mayor 
had already been taken to the church and 
that ‘it’d be best to go right on over there’.” 

Folks in a little town know a “stranger’s” 
car, too, and they know what you’re there 
for and there’s a feeling of kinship. * * * 

Even though the church is an “overflowing 
one” the stillness persists and some have to 
sit out on the steps in the shade because 
with a town at a funeral, there’s not much 
room. 

The voice of a choir, reverently blended, 
drifted out into the yard; then came the 
minister’s voice, clear, giving courage and 
hope because Jesus said, “Let not your heart 
be troubled; in my Father's house are many 
mansions.” 

A block away, the workmen ceased ham- 
mering the house they built; the cement 
mixer is quiet. Birds sit songless in their 
trees. 

The service is over soon and as the town 
comes silently from the church, the stillness 
is broken only by the soft shuffle of feet, the 
careful shutting of a car door. Nobody talks. 
In that stillness outside the church, stands 
a whole town in silent communion under a 
sun so hot, the cars, houses, and people 
seemed bathed in the self-same sun-glazed 
patina. 

There are tears, shed mostly by women 
but in the men’s faces you see the mourning 
for one who listened to a little town’s trou- 
bles as its mayor. 

One who answered the phone any time of 
night to hear the emergencies of others; the 
businessman who could talk the language of 
the baker, banker, or laborer. 

The funeral cars with the special flags 
flown standardlike have a sun-baked look 
and droop as they're carried through Main 
Street toward the cemetery; Main Street, 
penciled signs, “Closed for funeral; be back 
at noon,” hang in every door. Nobody walks 
the streets. It is as if everyone had a per- 
sonal friend in this man who was mayor. 

After the cemetery, life, like a slow in- 
coming wave ebbs back, back into the 
streets; cars appear, cafe and store doors 
open, a hotel radio blares forth the all-star 
game and Al Rosen hits a home run. Life 
has begun again for Memphis, a stronger 
town, now, from a unifying spirit of a much- 
beloved mayor. 
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Continuance of Father Edward J. O’Don- 
nell as 
University 


President of Marquette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the Sunday, July 18, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal the news 
that Father Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., 
will continue as president of Marquette 
University. 

This great educational institution wiil 
next year observe its diamond jubilee. 
It is-most welcome news to the alumni 
and friends of Marquette that Father 
O’Donnell, under whom this great source 
of learning has so prospered and ex- 
panded, will continue at the helm of 
that great institution, where, next year, 
his church and the Nation will pay trib- 
ute to three-fourths of a century of 
Marquette achievements. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


O'DONNELL CONTINUES AS PRESIDENT OF MU— 
PorputaR Priest’s TERM To Last 2 or 3 
Years Beyonp Usuat LENGTH oF SERVICE 


Father Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., will con- 
tinue as president of Marquette University 
for 2 or 3 years beyond his normal term of 
6 years, which ends in August. 

The popular and energetic priest will re- 
main here to continue the university's large 
building program and help with its 75th an- 
niversary celebration in 1955 and 1956, ac- 
cording to Father Leo J. Burns, S.J. Father 
Burns is head of the new six State vice 
province created last month by the Jesuit 
order. Its headquarters is at 3400 West 
Michigan Street. 

“There are no plans at present to replace 
Father O'Donnell,” Father Burns said. “It 
seems likely that he will stay here for 2 or 
3 more years.” 


SIX YEARS USUAL TERM 


Six years has been the customary term of 
Marquette University presidents. They are 
selected by the Jesuit order, which operates 
the school. Some terms have been longer 
and some shorter, Father Burns said. 

Father O’Donnell came to Marquette, the 
school from which he had graduated in 1931, 
as president in August 1948. Then 39, he 
was the youngest president since the uni- 
versity was established as a college in the 
fall of 1881. He is a native Milwaukeean. 

He succeeded Father Peter A. Brooks, S. J., 
who died in 1948 after serving 4 years as 
president. 

The Jesuit community and faculty here 
had assumed in recent weeks that Father 
O'Donnell would stay on to guide the uni- 
versity because no word had been received 
from the Rome (Italy) headquarters of the 
order. Father general of the order is Father 
John B. Janssens. 

MOVE CALLED LOGICAL 

Father Burns said that “it was logical for 
Father O'Donnell to continue beyond the 
normal term in view of the creation of the 
new vice province, the building program at 
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Marquette University and the general ex- 
pansion of the Jesuit order throughout the 
United States.” 

The new vice-province headed by Father 
Burns was created by dividing the Missouri 
province, which up to that time had juris- 
diction over Jesuit activities in 12 States. 
The new vice-province includes Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

On the eve of its 75th anniversary, Mar- 
quette University, under Father O’Donnell’s 
guidance, has completed new buildings at a 
cost of $5,450,000. It has under construction 
and in the planning stage others that will 
cost an estimated $4,500,000. 

STRUCTURES ARE LISTED 


Built and in use are these structures: 

Robert A. Johnston building of the college 
of business administration, a 6-story struc- 
ture finished in 1951, cost of $650,000. 

O'Donnell Hall, a women's residence build- 
ing at 725 North 18th Street, named after 
Pather O'Donnell, cost $1,200,000. 

The Brooks Memorial Union, named in 
honor of Father Brooks, cost $1,400,000. It 
was opened in April 1953. 

The Memorial library at 1415 West Wis- 
consin Avenue, cost $1,400,000. It was dedi- 
cated last December. 

The Eben J. and Helene M. Carey Memo- 
rial library addition to the school of medi- 
cine, cost $800,000. 

ADDITIONS ARE PLANNED 


In addition to the renovating of the old 
Marquette Union Building at 617 North 
13th Street, which is being remodeled as 
Carpenter Hall in honor of Matthew H. Car- 
penter,/late executive of a baking firm, the 
university’s program for the near future 
includes: 

A $1 million addition to the science build- 
ing. 

A $1,450,000 residence hall for men. 

A $700,000 addition to the dental school. 

A $1,400,000 building which will serve 
either as a home for the college of journa- 
lism or as a combined headquarters of jour- 
nalism and the school of speech. If a com- 
bined building, it would be known as the 
Building of Communication Arts. 

Faculty members say that Father O’Don- 
nell considers this program a must. 

Elaborate plans are in the making to mark 
the 75th anniversary of Marquette’s found- 
ing. Father O'Donnell in recent months 
visited the White House and invited Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to speak at the commence- 
ment exercises in June 1955. The President 
made no definite commitments. But if he 
does come to Milwaukee, his commencement 
address would mark the opening of the dia- 
mond jubilee celebration. 

Father O'Donnell also has other plans. 
Among them is the faculty development pro- 
gram estimated to cost more than $1 million. 
It is designed to help the faculty and give it 
more time for scholarships and facilities for 
research. 

Father O’Donnell was in northern Wiscon- 
sin for a rest Saturday. 


He is Marquette’s 17th president. In his 
nearly 6 years here he has won the regard of 
students, faculty, and townsfolk alike. He 
is the third aluminus of the university to 
become its president. Others were Father 
Herbert C. Noonan, president from 1916 to 
1922 and now on the faculty of Creighton 
University, and the late Father Brooks. 

Father O'Donnell was baptized at Gesu 
church on the university campus. He at- 
tended Gesu grade school and was graduated 
from Marquette University High School in 
1827. In 1931 he received a bachelor of arts 
degree from the university. He joined the 
Society of Jesus at St. Stanislaus Seminary, 
Piorissant, Mo., the September after his grad- 
uation from the university. 

In the 2 years before going to Marquette 
University as president, Father O'Donnell 
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was at St. John’s College, Belize, British 
Honduras. He first served as a teacher, then 
as principal. He directed the teacher train- 
ing college and the adult education depart- 
ment there and was a member of the British 
Honduras colonial board of education. 





Resolution Supporting Efforts in Behalf 
of Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion prepared and submitted by Melvin 
Handleman, national committeeman of 
the Young Democrats of Tennessee, 
which was unanimously adopted at the 
Young Democrats’ national committee 
meeting at Providence, R. I., on July 19, 
1954, in connection with the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created under a Democratic administra- 
tion in accord with the principle of the 
Democratic Party that this Nation’s natural 
resources belong to the American people and 
not to special interests for the purpose of 
exploitation of the people; and 

Whereas the principle of the TVA has be- 
come an accepted principle of our free and 
democratic government, embracing the the- 
ory of regional cooperation for public power 
purposes through the financial backing of 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the TVA is not in any sense a 
Federal grant to any one region but is a self- 
supporting, self-amortizing project; and 

Whereas the TVA does not involve any 
discrimination of one region against another 
but helps all regions of the Nation equally 
through its favorable impact upon the na- 
tional economy; and 

Whereas the TVA works to the benefit of 
the electric-power consumer in every sec- 
tion of the United States by providing a 
power-cost yardstick to prevent undue 
profiteering by private power interests; and 

Whereas private industry has grown and 
has prospered in this valley and, therefore, 
the valley's industrial, religious, cultural, 
and civic leaders speak as a single voice to 
combat the utterly false and malicious 
charge hurled by the selfish private-power 
lobby that TVA is creeping socialism; and 

Whereas without the power generated un- 
der the TVA system, the atomic bomb might 
never have been developed and World War II 
would have dragged on for months or years 
longer, bringing death to hundreds of thou- 
sands more American young men; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower promised 
during his political campaign of 1952 to keep 
TVA operating at maximum efficiency; and 

Whereas despite this promise, the Presi- 
dent later labeled the TVA as an example 
of creeping socialism and his administra- 
tion has joined the private-power interests 
in a deliberate long-range plan to sabotage 
and destroy the TVA; and 

Whereas this effort is being resisted in 
Congress by the Democratic Party under the 
leadership of Democratic statesmen, who be- 
lieve that navigation and flood control and 
public power in this area as a yardstick for 
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power rates in other areas are in the best 
interests of all our people and in the bes; 
American tradition: Now, therefore, pe it 

Resolved by the national committee Of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, That 
this organization go on record as Supporting 
the efforts of these courageous Democratig 
statesmen in their fight to save the TVA 
from the private power interests ang their 
allies, and urging the people of the Uniteg 
States to rally behind them, 





Postal Pay Raises: Raid on the Treasury? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Rose 
Fleming, a columnist in the Denver Post, 
quite effectively laid bare some of the 
true facts on proposals by Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield in a column 
July 9, 1954. Mr. Fleming’s comments 
carry weight both because of the respect 
held for him in the circulation area of 
the Denver Post and because the news. 
paper which uses his column is one of the 
publications which called for a change in 
Washington and has been praising the 
change which has occurred. 

The incisive comments point up the 
facts which have been presented to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, during extensive 
hearings on the two major items affect- 
ing the Post Office Department. 
PosTaL-Pay Raises: RAID ON THE TREASURY? 

(By Roscoe Fleming) 


The papers say that all pay-raise bills for 
our postal employees have been held up, 
and probably can’t get through Congres 
this year. 

One bill would grant pay raises averaging 
about $800 a year all around. Another would 
grant the Department's big shots up to $5,000 
@ year, but clerks and carriers as little 
$10 to $25. 

This latter one is supposed to increase 
departmental efficiency, by rewarding its 
higher officials for getting more work out 
of the rank and file. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is for the 
latter bill, but calls the former one a raid 
on the Treasury. In Washington lingo, if 
you fork it out for the right people it'ss 
needed readjustment; if for the wrong ones, 
like postal clerks and carriers, it’s a rald 
on the Treasury. 

But higher-ups are always able to take 
care of themselves, and my interest is in 
the boys on the beat who walk the street 
with burning feet to bring your mail and 
mine. 

They and the clerks are underpaid and 
everyone admits it. A fair pay raise for 
them would do more to raise Department 
morale, believe it or not, than for the bos 
to get more money to encourage him #0 
make them work harder. It’s funny, but 
they're that way—human. 

One reason the Postmaster General bucks 
a@ general pay raise is because the Depalt- 
ment is still running a deficit of something 
like half a billion dollars, which Mr. Sum- 
merfield went into office pledged to clean Up. 

He hates to increase that deficit instead, 
by raising rank-and-file pay to somewhere 
near a living level. This only means that 
decent pay for the postal workers is beilé 
sacrificed to continue the huge subsidies 
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that various kinds of gravy-train riders have 
grown to expect from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and through it, from the taxpayer and 
the underpaid postal worker alike. 

For example, us humble taxpayers and the 
poys on the beat with their burning feet 
carry the big fat national magazines and 
newspapers at a yearly loss of nearly a quar- 
ter-billion dollars; and we carry those anony- 
mous circulars and other junk addressed to 
patron, poxholder, and so forth, at a yearly 
loss of near $200 million. 

We carry mail free for all Government de- 
partments, and we subsidize some of the air- 
line companies millions of dollars yearly, by 
overpaying them for carrying the mail. 

The big fat national magazines are hot 
against Government extravagance, and 
they're hell against pampering the farmers 
and other common people. But they never 
make a move to climb down off our backs, 
and walk on their own feet for a change. 

They spend half the time telling us how 
brainy and efficient private business is, and 
how poorly and expensively our Government 
is run in contrast; and the other half yell- 
ing that they can’t possibly continue to exist 
if we force them to rely on their own brains 
and effort to make their own living. There 
is a contradiction here somewhere. 

Of course, Mr. Summerfield has a fine 
solution. The first class mail, the humble 
3-cent letter, is the one division of the post 
office’s business that is making money, about 
$140 millions yearly. 

So naturally instead of abolishing the 
subsidies, he recommends charging 4 cents 
for first-class mail, cross-country. Talk 
about raiding the Treasury. 

The solution to this whole deal is simple, 
that is, if we insist that the postal service 
must pay for itself. 

Let Congress pass @ one-paragraph statute 
saying that it is the duty of the Postmaster 
General that he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, to see that no class of mail is carried 
at a loss, giving him about a year to make 
the readjustment. 





Speaker Joseph W. Martin Again Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, D. C., being 
one of the very valuable and important 
service clubs in our great Nation, on 
July 20, 1954, at 1 p. m., at a luncheon 
attended by about 100 distinguished cit- 
izens of Washington, D. C., again ex- 
tended due honor to our distinguished 
Speaker by designating the day as “Joe 
Martin Day,” Joz Martin having here- 
tofore accepted an honorary member- 
ship in this club of distinguished Amer- 
ican citizens. I, as a member of the 
Compton, Calif., Sertoma Club, had the 
honor of also being present, as did our 
distinguished colleague, GEORGE Don- 
DERO, Of Michigan. . 

The program part of the happy 
luncheon occasion was opened with the 
usual singing of America, followed by 
an invocation by John Meserve, a mem- 
ber. Club President Edward Place 
introduced the distinguished guests, 
amongst whom were James N. Milne, 
executive assistant to Speaker MARTIN, 
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and Miss Rose Rhiner, of California, 
who brought special invitation to the 
meeting from the international Sertoma 
president, Dr. Fernald, of Los Angeles, 
for the Speaker to attend the 1955 con- 
vention to be held in Los Angeles. 

Congressman DonpERO made appro- 
priate remarks, and Congressman CLypE 
Dorv.Le brought greetings from the 
Compton, Calif., club, of which he is an 
honorary member; and in his compli- 
mentary remarks about Speaker MarTIn 
he stated that a statesman is universally 
recognized as a man who is well versed 
and informed in the principles and art 
of government and that a statesman is 
one who shows and practices wisdom in 
the direction of public matters and of 
government, and that statesman is one, 
who by reason of his statesmanship; is 
therefore influential and of great worth 
to his fellow citizens in the shaping of 
governmental policies and in influencing 
the destiny of his fellow citizens and of 
his nation. 

President Place then called upon Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioner Renah 
F. Camalier, member of the club, who 
made the following remarks, at the con- 
clusion of which he presented to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker a magnificent solid 
mahogany plaque, embossed with beau- 
tiful brass plate, upon which was en- 
graved: “To Honorable JoserH W. 
Martin, statesman and Sertoman, pre- 
sented by the Washington, D. C., Ser- 
toma Club—the American way of living 
award.” 

Commissioner Camalier’s remarks fol- 
low: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker 
JosEPH W. MarTIN, Hon. CiypE Dov te, fellow 
Sertoman of California, Hon. Grorce Don- 
DERO, Of Michigan, fellow members, and la- 
dies and gentlemen. When I hear the words, 
“the American way,” I recall my ancestors 
in New England, and then I think of Speaker 
JOsEPH W. MARTIN, Jr.,—one, reminiscent of 
the past; the other, representative of the 
present and the future. 

As we share this luncheon with our dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman, the mean- 
ing of the American way is brought home 
to us, forcefully and forcibly, by the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, speaking on be- 
half of ten thousand members of Sertoma 
International, as it recognizes the sterling 
qualities and character of the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

We are exceedingly proud that the recipi- 
ent of the Sertoman American way of life 
award goes to him whose name rings from 
one end of America to the other as the 
champion of those principles which count 
and tell in the way of life so near to the 
hearts of our people. 

Speaker Martin has been showered with 
uncounted honors and feted by individuals 
and peoples here in Washington and across 
the miles; in fact, the whole world acclaims 
him as the guardian of the rights and liber- 
ties of men and women and of nations. 

Who, therefore, is more deserving of this 
presentation, more entitled to this recogni- 
tion? 

The Congress is proud to have him as its 
leader. The American people, individually 
and collectively, applaud him, and his every 
effort based, as those efforts are, on honesty 
and sincerity of purpose. 

Sertoma and Sertomans applaud him; our 
pride is deep seated that he is a member 
of this fine civic group stretching from coast 
to coast, dedicating its life to the principles 
of Americanism, and voicing to young people 
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everywhere expressions of devotion to the 
cause of American ideals and concepts. 

These ideals and these concepts are carried 
fully and definitely in our Declaration of 
Independence, and no higher duty falls upon 
the shoulders of Sertoma Clubs and upon 
their individual members than the distri- 
bution of this sacred document of America’s 
position in the affairs of the world of men. 
Sertoma is iulfilling her mission. 

Our country has unequivocally declared 
her purpose, and America will stand by that 
declaration just so long as she has such 
leadership as the Honorable JosepH W. Mar- 
TIN, JR., to maintain her frontline of de- 
fense against encroachment by those whose 
motives are inimical to our way of living. 

Today, we pay homage and honor to this 
intrepid leader of our times, an unselfish 
public servant, and I am proud that this 
privilege has been accorded me. 

Mr. Speaker, I present to you Sertoma’s 
American way of life award in recognition 
of your magnificent contributions to man- 
kind throughout your years of service to 
people, to country, and to God. 





What Then of Horsepower And the 
30:1 Ratio? 





SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN .THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
Korea, the Reds learned that firepower 
overwhelmed manpower. 

What now of horsepower? It outpulls 
manpower. 

What steps are the Reds taking to 
close the power gap between their world 
and ours? 

At the moment, for each person in 
Asia, there is available, on the average, 
less than one horsepower. In America, 
for each person, the average is around 
30 horsepower. Thus, the gap in horse- 
power between East and West could be 
expressed as 30:1 in favor of the West. 

To dominate the world in peace as 
well as in war, it would appear that the 
Reds must first close the power gap, 
then pass the West, with a ratio in their 
favor. 

In what way will the Reds power the 
East, before attempting to blanket the 
West? 

A clear answer to that question might 
well guide the Congress in its vote on the 
use of atomic power. One or two obser- 
vations might be helpful. 

I am told that there is little water 
power in the East, that Russia has only 
only four great rivers and China fewer 
than that. 

Thus, factors of strategy, tactics and 
economics lead one to conclude that the 
Reds will power their lands with atomic 
plants. 

It took the blood of Korea to re- 
affirm the superiority of firepower to 
manpower. 

What treasure will the future require, 
before the superiority of atomic power 
for peacetime pursuits is established, if 
ever? 

What then of horsepower and the 30:1 
ratio? 
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Our Propagandists Are the False Voice 
of Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp the July 7, 1954, issue of 
Human Events. 

The information contained in the 
article gives another reason and addi- 
tional proof why the whole USIO pro- 
gram has been ineffective and should be 
overhauled and reconsituted by people 
who know something about the subject 
of Marxist communism. 

For further details on what is wrong 
in this agency, I refer the Members of the 
House to pages 11328 to 11331 of the 
Recorp of August 3, 1953, and to pages 
2544 to 2553 of the Recorp of March 4, 
1954. These speeches were directed 
primarily at the record of Mr. Bertram 
D. Wolfe, who was chief of the Ideologi- 
cal Advisory Staff of the Voice of Amer- 
ica in New York until my exposure of his 
having been a leading member of the 
so-called “opposition Communist” move- 
ment in this country forced his resigna- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, I do not have the time 
to check into and analyze the back- 
ground of all the individuals who hold 
policymaking positions in the United 
States Information Agency. 

The article by Eugene W. Castle, a 
former newspaper reporter, newsreel 
editor, and world traveler and observer, 
follows: 

Our PROPAGANDISTS ARE THE FALSE VOICE OF 
AMERICANS 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 

For the first time in United States history, 
American propagandists abroad are as nu- 
merous as our accredited diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and their staffs, and actually oc- 
cupy almost as much office space and housing 
facilities. 

In fact, these self-styled psychological war- 
riors bid fair to supersede our diplomatic 
corps in importance. Already, our diplomats 
are all too frequently obliged to follow the 
Washington directives and press releases of 
the United States Information Agency and 
its overseas bureaucrats before they can 
make important moves and carry out recog- 
nized and effective diplomatic procedures. 

Unless, and until, the Congress calls a halt 
to this dangerous and unwarranted en- 
croachment, our ambassadors and ministers 
may soon become robots, their every move 
masterminded by propagandists, not unlike 
the “party line” political commissars at- 
tached to the Soviet armies. 

This startling development and trend was 
uncovered by the writer on a recent 3-month 
tour of the Near East and Europe. Wher- 
ever he went he found United States propa- 
gandists, in their zeal to assert their impor- 
tance, overshadowing our accredited diplo- 
mats. For the most part, these people are 
incompetents, incapable of holding down a 
cub reporter's job on a country weekly. Yet 
these hordes of propagandists, supported by 
the American taxpayer, have been empowered 
to interpret American policy and to plot 
American strategy in local situations abroad. 
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Their efforts, as we shall see, have been 
grossly ineffectual. 

The encroachment of the USIA on the 
once-proud diplomatic corps was illustrated 
by a revealing photograph which appeared 
in a recent issue of the New York Times. It 
showed the entrance to the United States In- 
formation Agency offices in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. These offices are now located in 
the brandnew million-dollar United States 
Embassy in the Danish capital. They in- 
clude the USIA press and film departments, 
an 8,000-volume library, as well as a medium- 
sized auditorium. The Embassy also houses 
the organization employed by Harold Stas- 
sen's giveaway Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. All this, of course, was approved by 
our Congress on the premise that it would 
help us to win friends in Denmark. 

Unfortunately, many Congressmen are in- 
fluenced by what they believe to be their 
own political future. In the Senate, influ- 
eritial Republican Senators, especially those 
seeking reelection, are constantly reminded 
that politics comes before patriotism and 
that they must be rubber stamps for the 
one-world spenders who still dominate the 
White House. 

Why, in Copenhagen, do we have to sup- 
plement our normal and proper diplomatic 
establishment with these costly and totally 
unnecessary cultural embellishments? 

Curiously enough the new embassy build- 
ing, in which USIA is so lavishly housed, 
appears to be making us a laughing stock in 
Denmark. According to the dispatch in the 
Times, accompanying the photograph, “the 
Danish public is somewhat stunned by the 
new, modernistic building that was opened 
here in late May. The Danes are skeptical 
about the resistance of the light, glass 
structure to the damp, grim Danish winters.” 

Actually, what the Danes resent, like most 
Europeans the writer interviewed on his 
recent trip, is the introduction of an archi- 
tectural style completely out of keeping with 
their architecture and traditions. 

In Paris, the writer ran into many French- 
men who complain bitterly of still-to-be- 
completed housing projects along both sides 
of the Seine. This development involves 
nearly 400 apartments, built and completely 
furnished by United States taxpayers, for 
the sole occupancy of Government payroll- 
ers in Paris. These are dubbed by people in 
Paris, “Ike's eyesores.” The French quite 
properly feel that the decor is more in keep- 
ing with Las Vegas than their beloved capi- 
tal, which they regard as the most beautiful 
city in the world. These housing projects in 
outward appearance are hideous, actually 
resembling egg crates piled on top of each 
other. 

Foreigners generally are overwhelmed 
with amazement at the lavish expenditures 
for the USIA and other United States Gov- 
ernment excesses abroad. On his recent 
trip the writer talked with several hundred 
foreigners. They were from all walks of life, 
editors and opinion molders, businessmen, 
professional pecple, politicians, and just 
plain citizens. Generally they agreed that 
the USIA is not only a useless weapon in the 
fight against communism, but, more impor- 
tantly, it is actually harmful to our best 
interests. Typical was the comment of a 
prominent Parisian businessman, René Al- 
lain, who has no particular love for Commu- 
nists. 

“The naked truth,” he said, “is that all 
Europeans hate propaganda from any gov- 
ernment, including their own. They totally 
disbelieve propaganda in any form because 
they have, and for many years, been prop- 
agandized to death. Your hordes of busy- 
body press agents here in Paris and else- 
where throughout France, actually harm 
Franco-American relations, and more than 
you would believe.” 

Indeed, the memory of the infamous Herr 
Goebbels is still too vivid in the minds of 
all Europeans, And the continuing Com- 
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munist barrage of “locally inspirea” lies ang 
deceit in France, Italy, and elsewhere does. 
n't make them much happier. 

Yet, our self-styled psychological Wwarrion 
foolishly attempt to compete in this area, 
And with such little success that even the 
United Nations World, a magazine devoteg to 
spreading one-world myths, largely at the ox. 
pense of the long-suffering American tay. 
payer, was forced to admit it. 

Writing from Paris, its editor, Geo 
Herald, declared that “all qualified Obsery. 
ers agree that [the USIA] cannot do the 
job” of competing with Soviet propagands, 

“These information agencies,” Herald cop. 
tinued, “are needed to spread accurate news 
and refute Soviet lies about America, but 
their positive efforts, booklets, posters, mo. 
vies, magazines—however beautifully done— 
are immediately discarded as what they are: 
propaganda. Europeans have been so over. 
fed with this sort of material that its effec 
on them is negligible.” 

To put it bluntly, the USIA is an utter 
fraud, kept alive by incompetent bureay. 
crats and their self-serving defenders who 
argue that since our Government is spend. 
ing billions for defense it must spend 
hundreds of millions to “mold the minds of 
foreigners.” Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The billions are being spent to 
protect Americans. The hundreds of mil. 
lions are being spent to harm us. 

Now, as never before, scarcely a day passes 
without a stream of self-promoting press 
handouts spewing from USIA headquarters 
in Washington, all attesting to its propagan- 
da’s effectiveness abroad. Many of these 
press releases, are inaccurate and all to 
many of them are completely untrue. This 
leads to a question: How can Americans 
expect the USIA to tell the truth about us 
to foreigners when its spokesmen cannot 
tell the truth to Americans? 

It must be conceded the USIA gets a good 
press in several influential newspapers, par- 
ticularly in Washington and New York, 
However, most foreign editors look upon the 
products of this Agency with deep suspicion. 
These editors view the USIA as just another 
Government propaganda outfit, and an in- 
effectual one at that. 

So ineffectual, in fact that—at the height 
of the Communist-inspired furor in Europe 
last year about the atom spies, the Rosen- 
bergs—the USIA was completely unable to 
reply to the Communist mendacities about 
the spy case. 

One Paris editor, Boris Souvarine, has re- 
ported his attempt to obtain material with 
which to refute Red lies about the Rosen- 
bergs. Believe it or not, he was actually 
forced to visit the USIA’s elaborate propa- 
ganda establishment in Paris where he found 
“information specialists”—three large build- 
ings filled with them—and all of them un- 
able even to advise him. 

Little wonder then, that the French gen- 
erally, including high prelates of the Catho- 
lic Church, were led to accept the Commu- 
nist version of the Rosenberg case. 

This is described by labor columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel as “the worst propaganda defeat 
in our history.” And the reason, Riesel 
added, is that many United States employees 
abroad “did not believe, or did not know, 
that the atom spies were guilty. Instead our 
information agency issued some very meager 
and inconclusive material. They did not 
say that the atom spies were guilty.” 

What’s more, said Riesel, many of these 
employees “still believe Alger Hiss is inno- 
cent.” 

Few Americans realize that nearly 70 per- 
cent of the 10,000 USIA propagandists are 
foreigners. It follows that these foreigners 
owe no allegiance at all to our country of 
what we stand for, yet, they speak for our 
Government. No other nation on earth 
would tolerate such a dangerous situation. 

‘ Recently, Pat HILvines re 
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turned from Europe with the charge that 
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many of our employees abroad spend more 
time running down the United States with 
a” stores about “McCarthyism” than 


“inspire 
on do about boosting our country. A 
startling commentary, indeed, on the type 


of people employed in agencies such as 
the USIA. 

Let's visit the Amerika Haus in Frankfurt, 
Germany, to see what kind of material some 
of these employees are providing to foreign- 
ers. A few weeks ago in just one section 
of the library an American visitor noted 
these book titles: The Tragedy of the Chi- 
nese Revolution, by Harold Isaacs; A History 
of the Far East, by Harold M. Vinacke; Korea 
Today, by George McCune; Japan’s Emerg- 
ence as @ Modern State, by E. Herbert Nor- 
man; Peking Diary, by Derk Bodde; and The 
Future of Japan, by William Johnstone. The 
bulk of these books, on Oriental subjects, 
were by writers who were scarcely critical of 
the Chinese Communists. There were no 
pooks written by foes of communism. And 
remember the cost of this USIA “dultural 
center” is charged to the American people. 

At the USIA film center and theater on 
the main business street of Athens, the writ- 
er last February picked up catalogues, in 
poth Greek and English, listing documentary 
film subjects being offered for showing in 
Greece. Here are a few of the titles: “Ache- 
son’s Speed,” “President Truman’s Address 
to the Congress,” “Truman’s Call Upon the 
Nations of the Free World to Arm for Peace,” 
“President Truman’s Inauguration,” “Presi- 
dent Truman Reports on Korea,” “President 
Truman's United Nations Speech.” 

Curiously, although it_has been rumored 
that General Eisenhower won the election in 
1952, the USIA in Greece apparently had not 
yet heard about it. 

Someone should tell Ike and in plain lan- 
guage that we have no USIA in Switzerland. 
Many millions of dollars could be saved for 
the American people by eliminating the 
USIA in Greece, Spain, Turkey, Belgium, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands. There is no 
Communist menace within these countries. 
Stopping propaganda to those who are our 
friends would actually aid our standing with 
the peoples of these countries, They would, 
at least, stop thinking that we are so afraid 
of the evil men in the Kremlin that we must 
share our fears with our friends. 

Despite its long, lamentable, and very 
costly record of continued failure and all 
too often indirect assistance to Communist 
agitators abroad, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency continues, year after year, to 
demand more and more millions from the 
Congress. Recently, when Propaganda Di- 
rector Theodore C. Streibert appeared before 
a Senate Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada, sound- 
ed off thusly: 

“I have been on this committee for 20 years 
and I have not seen any results from the 
money we have expended. I should like to 
see it now.” “So would I,” replied Mr. Strei- 
bert, “it would be very good to have a total 
measure of results. We just don’t have it. 
We will never get it.” Mr. Streibert, per- 
haps accidentally, gave the correct answer. 

Our present United States Information 
Agency will never be effective for Americans 
because those who operate the agency are 
too busy catering to the administration 
which happens to be in power. They are 
too busy over-promoting politicians in coun- 
tries where there are no votes for them. 
Moreover, they are too busy attempting to 
enlarge their already too big and unmanage- 
able global establishment for press agentry. 
Also, they are too busy trying to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of our accredited 
diplomats abroad. They therefore have no 
time to pinpoint @ job of good press rela- 
tions for Americans and to confine that ef- 
fort within the countries and places where 


our Government needs and should have such 
support, 


Like the novice duck hunter, the United 
States Information Agency descends upon the 
world scene loaded with the wrong kind of 
ammunition, and too many kinds of it. The 
United States Information Agency shoots wild 
at the sight of the first pigeon crossing the 
horizon, Except in its own press releases for 
home and political consumption, the United 
States Information Agency scores no hits for 
Americans. 


For more than 20 years, and during the 
administrations of Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower, the American people 
have been conditioned to accept Government 
expenditures and deficits in the billions. 
Today, as in the past, the President and his 
chief spokesmen insist that only millions are 
spent for propaganda abroad and, in terms 
of Government spending this is only a drop 
in the Atlantic Ocean. That is true, but 
what remains unsaid is that in terms of 
potential damage to our country and all of 
our citizens, the impact of the USIA on most 
foreigners may, in the end, prove to be as 
dangerous as the force of a Texas tornado at 
the very height of its destructive fury. 


Americans need good press relations in 
some foreign countries and places. There is 
only one legitimate and effective way to ac- 
complish this. Abolish the United States 
Information Agency. In its place establish 
@ small, expertly staffed news bureau, run 
by experienced professional newspapermen. 
This bureau belongs in the Department of 
State because that Department is, in reality, 
the only recognized voice of Americans to 
all foreign governments and peoples. When 
we stop being propagandists we can hope 
to begin influencing foreigners and extend- 
ing our friendships abroad. Actually, the 
times are too grim to wait for another elec- 
tion to do this. 





Imperative Educational Needs of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to herewith 
present for your cordial attention and 
benefit, as well as the same for all of 
my distinguished colleagues the text of 
10 points entitled “Imperative Educa- 
tional Needs of Youth.” This list was 
furnished me by one of the distinguished 
public school educators in the great 23d 
District, which I represent this my 8th 
year in the House, It came jo me from 
Prof. Jack Robinson, superintendent of 
the Paramount Unified School District at 
Paramount, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
The communication from Professor 
Robinson called my attention also to an 
article in Collier’s magazine, June 11, 
1954, by Dr. Paul Elicker entitled “How 
Good Are Our Schools?” 

Mr. Speaker, believing I have a right 
to assume you and.all my other col- 
leagues fundamentally agree with the 10 
points listed and enumerated herewith, 
I wish to emphasize that I think we in 
Congress, together with the legislators 
at the State level of public responsibility, 
as well as at most other levels of public 
and official responsibility, are not yet 
paying sufficient heed to the necessity of 
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more intelligently and more adequately 
doing constructive things in the area of 
juvenile delinquency. When I make this 
comment I, of course, wish to be under- 
stood as believing that one of the very 
material factors entering into juvenile 
delinquency is parental delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not make this state- 
ment without bearing in mind the very 
enriching and enlightening experiences 
I had several years before I came to this 
great legislative body when I had the 
responsibility of being the chief juvenile 
county officer for a time in the Los An- 
gels Juvenile Court, and then later also 
having the benefit of enriching and en- 
lightening experiences by reason of mem- 
bership on the California State Board of 
Education. My recital of these exper- 
iences on my part are made primarily 
so that you and my colleagues may be 
further enabled to appraise my strong 
approval of these 10 points, and of my 
own remarks at this time made in con- 
nection therewith. 

Here, for instance, is the text of two 
important telegrams I have received 
from the State of California. - The first 
is from Roy E. Simpson, superintendent 
of public instruction at Sacramento, and 
is as follows: 

Have been advised House Appropriations 
Committee has eliminated all Federal ap- 
propriations for State and White House Con- 
ferences on Education, Advisory Committee 
on Education and Cooperative Research in 
Education. Because of need to study vital 
education! problems I urge your support of 
Federal funds for these purposes. 


The second is from Hon. John Anson 
Ford, chairman, Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, and is follows: 

Understand the House Appropriations 
Committee deleted $165,000 for support of 
juvenile delinquency project of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This is the only Federal 
activity we know of that attempts to bring 
together law enforcement, juvenile courts, 
probation, and welfare on a national level 
to combat the growing tide of juvenile de- 
linquency. Certainly hope that this rela- 
tively insignificant sum can be restored to 
continue this important work. This special 
project has made a real contribution during 
the last 3 years. Will you please do what 
you can to have the appropriation restored? 


And following is the text of the 10 
points which I have heretofore referred 
to and which are considered by the Na- 
tional Education Association as impera- 
tive educational needs of American 
youth. 

IMPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 

(Eprror’s NoTe—Much of the program 
planning in high schools throughout the 
country today is based on the following 10 
imperative educational needs of youth. The 
list was drawn up by the educational policies 
commission of the National Educational As- 
sociation.) 

1. All youth need to dévelop salable skills 
and those understandings and attitudes that 
make the worker an intelligent and produc- 
tive participant in economic life. To this 
end, most youth need supervised work expe- 
rience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain 
physical fitness and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights 
and duties of the citizens of a democratic 
society, to be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members 
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of the community and citizens of the State 
and Nation, and to have an understanding of 
the nations and people of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the family for the individual and 
society and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the meth- 
ods of science, the influence of science on 
human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and of 
man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in lit- 
erature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their 
leisure time well and to budget it wisely, bal- 
ancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that are socially 
useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for 
other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, to be able to 
live and work cooperatively with others, and 
to grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability 
to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copg or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trtte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SecTion 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. . 


6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 


script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGREssIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REecorpD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Officia? reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost: of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
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and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice. 
President, or a Member of Congress, 
Public Printer or the official reporters of ¢ 
House or Senate shall return to the Mer 
of the respective House any matter submitteg. 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which jg in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section } 
title 44, United States Code (as shown ai "4 
requests for authority to insert an illustration D 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Print ot 
the respective House “in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size 4 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts 4 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished tg 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’¢logy 
p. m. of the day preceding publication, i 

13. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp ig | 
made up for printing and binding 30 day 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the 
Printer within that time: Provided, ‘Tha 
upon the final adjournment of each 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committees — 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thay 
one revision. Any revicion shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall” 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi 
tions of new subject matter. 






















































LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing ofs 
document not already provided for by lay, © 
but only when the same shall be accompa | 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer ” 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execte 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting te 
ports or documents in response to inquiries © 
from Congress shall submit therewith a 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. § © 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committes 
on Printing of either House, shall be s0 ret © 
ommended in a report containing an approxi 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previk 
ously ordered -by Congress within the fiscal © 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refetred” 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, © 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon © 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and n0 
extra copies shall be printed before such © 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 4, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of” 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print” 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con« 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treat = 
ury and accounted for in his annual report” 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made 01” 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur ~ 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at ¢1.50 
per month, payable in advance. ~~ 

Remit by money order payable to Superin« 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
{dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
ted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
remarks on the subject Industrial 
‘Applications of Atomic Energy, given by 
Joseph Campbell, Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, at Rutgers 
University on Wednesday, July 21. 

On this occasion Commissioner Camp- 
bell emphasized that though there has 
been a logical tendency on the part of 
the press to highlight the aspects of 
atomic energy which are sensational and 
dramatic, there was reason to believe 
that the industrial applications of atomic 
gergy within the next decade could 
result in savings to American industry 
in the neighborhood of $1 billion a year. 

Mr. Campbell’s calm and factual pres- 
entation of our program in harnessing 
the atom for industry is worthy of the 
attention of the American people, and I 
especially recommend it to all of my 
colleagues who are, of course, deeply in- 
terested in this subject. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

In discussing the Civil War, Walt Whit- 
man once said, “The real war will never get 
in the books.” There are times, as I sit in 
the Atomic Energy Commission Building in 
Washington, D. C., when I wonder whether 
the real story of atomic energy will ever get 
in the books. 

There are exciting and dramatic aspects 
of atomic energy which are natural-born 
headline grabbers. “Hydrogen Bomb Can 
Destroy Entire City” is a sure-fire attrac- 
tion, especially when accompanied by lurid 
‘descriptions of the effects of the weapon and 
imaginary illustrations of the rubble and 
Tuin caused by the explosion. 

A news story which states, “atomic re- 
fetors to produce unlimited power in the 
Rear future,” is always good for the front 
Page. People are excited by glowing descrip- 
tions of how the deserts may be watered 
and the dark places of the world lighted by 
the application of this new energy. 

As I talk to you tonight I do not mean 
to minimize the fact that the primary busi- 
hess of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
the development and production of a family 
of nuclear weapons for the protection of 
the United States and the free world; I will 
Rot attempt to play down the emphasis 

we are placing on the effort to de- 

Yelop a reactors which may ultimately 
Produce electrical ener 

Gaventional fuels. gy competitive with 

But there is an intriguing thought that 

— to me from time to time. The more 

look into it the more fascinating it ap- 
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pears. It is not dramatic. It is not alarm- 
ing. It is not sensational, but perhaps it 
bears the same relationship to the develop- 
ment of our economy as plain common red 
bricks bear to the magnificent buildings 
which are their ultimate product. 

Through experimentation and research we 
have discovered that all of the atoms of 
any particular substance are not identical. 
They may be the same chemically and physi- 
cally, but insofar as their nuclear construc- 
tion is concerned, they are slightly different. 
This slight difference between the various 
atoms of the same substance is of tremendous 
importance since some of them are unstable, 
that is to say they emit small amounts of 
energy in the form of radiation at precise 
intervals. We have learned that by expos- 
ing some atoms to intense radiation we can 
create other unstable atoms not found in 
nature. They energy emanating from these 
atoms can be followed, detected, and meas- 
ured wherever it occurs and as a conse- 
quence we now have a research tool of 
incalculable value. , 


Without complicating my remarks too 
much, in essence we have discovered a means 
whereby we can take atoms of ordinary ma- 
terial, such as sodium, and turn them into 
little radio stations which send out signals 
which in turn can be accurately measured 
by a very simple device. We can, therefore, 
“tag” a minute quantity of material and 
follow it wherever it may go in metal, in 
fluids, or in the human body. We have put a 
scientific bell on the atom sheep which en- 
ables us to follow the flock. These so-called 
radioisotopes have two properties—precise 
identification and detectability from a dis- 
tance—which in my opinion make their use 
limited only by man’s ingenuity and his re- 
sourcefulness. 

The significance of this scientific discov- 
ery relating to radioisotopes is now begin- 
ning to be realized in the industrial econ- 
omy of our Nation. In 1946, just 8 brief 
years ago, there were less than 200 people 
employed im the manufacture of instru- 
ments for the detection of radiation. At 
the close of the year 1952 there were 75 in- 
strument companies at work in this field, 
employing over 2,500 people and doing a 
gross business of about $20 million a year. 
The growth in 1953 has been equally aston- 
ishing and our best estimate is that by 1956 
this entirely new industry will report sales 
amounting to upwards of $35 million annu- 
ally. 

Now if people are making instruments, it 
must be because they have customers who 
are willing to buy them. Let us examine 
briefly who these customers are and what 
they are doing in industry with the “tagged 
atom.” 

In the United States today there are 860 
industrial users of radioisotopes. In this 
State of New Jersey there are 40 companies 
which have found that the atom can im- 
prove their product, lower their costs, and 
increase their profits. Here in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., there are two important com- 
panies which purchase and use radioisotopes 
in their normal commercial operation. It 
may be slightly dramatic to point out to 
you that prior to 1946 the commercial dis- 
tribution of radioisotopes did not exist, yet 
by May 31, 1954, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had made 47,566 shipments of radiociso- 
topes to 2,139 users in the United States and 
2,743 shipments to 53 foreign countries, 


How can money be made out of the fact 

that atoms send out signals which can be 
detected on instruments? This is the fas- 
cinating part of the whole business. Here is 
where American ingenuity may eventually 
finance a portion of our whole atomic energy 
program. Let us examine some specific 
cases: 
1. Radiographic inspection: One of the 
problems in the casting and welding of 
metals is the detection of flaws, the pres- 
ence of which might cause serious break- 
downs or actual loss of life. I am certain 
that every member of this audience is com- 
forted by the realization that the welding 
which fastens together the various parts of 
an aircraft in which we travel is not in any 
way defective. Some*imes so much depends 
on such small things as a weldment or a 
casting. 

If fabricators of metal could afford X-ray 
machines or radium, they could detect these 
flaws, but the type of equipment necessary 
is generally far too cumbersome and expen- 
sive for normal industrial use. With the 
radioisotope, cobalt-60, however, a capsule 
weighing less than an ounce and no bigger 
than the eraser on the end of a lead pencil, 
may be placed on one side of the material 
to be inspected and a photographic film on 
the other. After an exposure to the sigrals 
or radiation from the radioisotope, the de- 
veloped film will ‘indicate any defects in the 
metal. For $50 an industrial concern can 
buy an amount of cobalt-60 which corre- 
sponds, in effect, to a similar amount of 
radium worth $25,000. Furthermore, the 
amount of radioisotope, cobalt-60, now used 
for radiographic inspection by industrial 
concerns far exceeds the total amount of 
radium estimated to be available in the 
entire world. Cobalt-60 can be manufac- 
tured by the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tractors in unlimited quantities, depending 
upon the market which is now available or 
which will be developed in the future. 

In addition to the safety factor, there is 
@ real dollar saving in radiographic inspec- 
tion. It is a matter of record that the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
recognizes the advantages of radiographic 
inspection, and accordingly their codes per- 
mit use of a 12-percent thinner boilerplate 
for pressure vessels. The use of radio- 
graphic inspection in the so-called Horton 
sphere, which is a 50-foot steel sphere for 
storage of high-pressure gases, results, on 
the average, in a saving of about $6,000 for 
each sphere. Considering that there are 
several thousand of these in use in the 
United States today, the cumulative saving 
is significant. 

The perfection of this technique is no 
better illustrated than in the recently com- 
pleted atomic submarine, the Nautilus. The 
specifications for the welding in that ship 
required that the maximum leakage from 
any pipe be limited to 1 drop in 500 years. 
Only with radiographic inspection could 
such an extraordinary standard be achieved. 

2. Thickness gages: One of the recurrent 
problems in industry has been that of ac- 
curately measuring the thickness of a coat- 
ing laid over a base metal. In many indus- 
trial processes it is necessary to measure the 
thickness of gold plated over copper or that 
of tin over steel. The two previous methods 
in use were that of chemical analysis, which 
was time consuming, and so-called trans- 
mission-type gages, which did not yield the 
desired accuracy of measurement, Both of 
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these processes necessitated a periodic stop- 
ping of the production line so that the uni- 
formity of the plating could be measured. 

At the present time through the marvel 
of radioisotopes, a type of gage has been de- 
veloped known as the radioisotope backscat- 
ter gage. The principle is simple in that a 
radioisotope is enclosed in a sealed capsule 
with a thin window to permit the escape of 
radiation. When the electrons which are 
being emitted strike the metal or other 
material which is being plated, they bounce 
back and their intensity is counted. By re- 
cording this count on a simple meter, the 
thickness of the plating can be constantly 
observed without necessity for interruption 
of the production processes. This device 
has tremendous economic impact since there 
are thousands of companies in the United 
States engaged in plating processes. There 
are now 300 companies in the United States 
using radioisotope thickness gages. Several 
large companies report savings up to $100,000 
annually in the control of thickness of rub- 
ber, sheet steel, plastics, etc. It appears as 
though the average year-round savings of 
companies using these devices is the equiva- 
lent of 2 percent of the value of the produc- 
tion being measured. In an attempt to de- 
scribe to you what could happen in this par- 
ticular application alone, if we were to as- 
sume 2 percent savings in the quantity of 
copper sheet produced in the year of 1952, 
it would amount to a saving of about $9 mil- 
lion. It is estimated, by one consulting firm, 
that only 5 percent of the market for these 
radioisotope thickness gages has been tapped. 
It is not too optimistic to anticipate that 
within the foreseeable future almost every 
production process, wherein one material is 
plated to another, will utilize some variation 
of this measuring instrument. 


3. Use as tracers: 

A. Pipeline flow: The usefulness of the two 
properties of radioisotopes, namely, that of 
precise: identification and detectability, is 
demonstrated by their service to the oil in- 
dustry. The costly pipelines that link our 
industrial centers with the oil fields are 
used to carry many different petroleum prod- 
ucts. At various places along the line there 
are switch points where the products are 
diverted. There are also interfaces which 
means merely the place at which various 
grades of oil, flowing through the pipeline, 
meet. It is essential that the operators of 
the pipeline know when one petroleum prod- 
uct is about to come to a switch point so 
that the proper valves can be opened at the 
proper time. It is estimated that about 50 
barrels of oil were lost (at average cost of 
approximately $500) every time a change- 
over, from one grade of petroleum to another 
was made. By adding the radioisotope 
antimony-124 to each different type of oil 
in the pipeline and by attaching a Geiger 
counter to the outside of the pipe at the 
diversion point, the new type of oil automa- 
tically announces its arrival to the Geiger 
counter, and the operator has but to adjust 
the valve. Estimated savings by this proc- 
ess, which is now used by practically all 
pipeline carriers, run in the neighborhood 
of $500,000 a year. 

B. Leak detection: One of the ever-present 
problems in the maintenance of any system 
which carries water is the detection and 
location of leaks. One incident, which I hope 
never happens to any members of this audi- 
ence, Occurred in a ranch-type residence 
dwelling. It was heated by copper tubes, 
providing radiant heat, which were buried in 
the concrete floor. The fuel bill suddenly 
shot up to $400 a month and there could be 
no other conclusion but that there was a 
serious leak in the pipes. Instead of tearing 
up the whole concrete floor, a commercial 
laboratory added the radioisotope iodine- 
131 to the water in the heating system. The 
floor area of the dwelling was explored with 
@ Geiger counter and the position of the leak 


was located because of the large increase of 
radioactivity resulting from the gamma 
radiation in the water surrounding the leak. 
From this original application for the detec- 
tion of leaks in enclosed systems, the prin- 
ciple has been expanded and is being applied 
industrially in many different places. 

C. Paint mixing: A problem which has 
confronted industry for many years is that 
of mixing two or more substances to form a 
uniform whole. Previously the only method 
available in the mixing of paints and pig- 
ments, for example, was to take periodic 
samples and subject them to laboratory 
analysis to see if the materials were uniform- 
ly distributed in the mixing vats. 

Now, with the marvel of radioisotopes, an 
extremely small quantity of manganese—54 
can be added to the pigment and counters 
attached to the stirring paddles or other mix- 
ing device. When the radioactive output 
from each of the counters attached to the 
paddles is the same, the equal distribution 
of the pigment in the vehicle is proven and 
the mixing process can be stopped. 

D. Acidizing oil wells: The rate of flow of 
an oil well depends, among other factors, on 
the porosity of the formation through which 
the oil flows. As the oil is pumped to the 
surface, particles of limestone are deposited 
in this formation. As the oil flow slackens, 
hydrochloric acid under pressure is forced 
down into the well to dissolve some of the 
limestone and to reestablish this flow. Vari- 
ous methods have been used in the past two 
decades to determine at just what depth 
the acid should be forced out. These meth- 
ods have been time consuming, expensive, 
and hazardous, since there was the ever- 
present possibility that if the acid were 
forced out at the wrong level it might 
completely ruin the well. At the pres- 
ent time a small quantity of radioactive 
iodine is added to the hydrochloric acid 
and by the use of a Geiger counter the posi- 
tion of the acid in the well can be deter- 
mined with great accuracy because of the 
rays which are emitted by the radioisotope 
and recorded on the counter. When the acid 
has been brought to the proper level, the 
pressure is equalized and the acid is forced 
into the right stratum. The savings which 
may eventually result from this new tech- 
nique are at the present time incalculable. 


The industrial applications of atomic 
energy, of which I have listed Put a few, are 
innumerable. At the present time radio- 
isotopes are used in density gauges, in the 
elimination of static electricity in the print- 
ing business, in the measurement of the 
wear of machine tools, and in many other 
ways. It may interest the housewives in 
this audience to know that the radioisotopes 
have invaded the dishwashing business and 
the automatic clothes washing machines. I 
imagine there are few women who have not 
been irritated by the inability of their dish- 
washing machines to remove egg yolk from 
the plates. Now, in testing, by adding a 
little radioactive material to the egg yolk 
and subjecting it to various dishwashing 
detergents, we have only to read the counter 
to determine the presence or absence of this 
national menace. Instead of just putting 
plain dirt on the clothing which the laun- 
derers are testing, we now impregnate the 
dirt with a little radioactive material and 
by taking the radioactive count before wash- 
ing and after washing in a washing machine, 
we can, without question, accurately deter- 
mine the efficiency of the machine and of 
the detergent being used. 


At this point in my remarks I begin to 
feel like the young itinerant preacher who 
had just graduated from a divinity school 
and had been assigned as a circuit preacher. 
On his very first Sunday when he arrived 
at a small church in the ranch lands of the 
West he was dismayed to find only one old 
cowpuncher in the church. Feeling embar- 
rassed, he went to the cowpuncher and said, 
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“Frankly, this is my first sermon, anq gi, 
you are the only person here, I don’t kn, 
whether to give my sermon or to ride an 
the next town. What do you think?” 
The sunburned old man replied, “Wey 
son, I don’t know anything about preach me, 
all I know about is cattle. 1 reckon it; 
loaded up the hay wagon and went to the 
water hole to feed the cattle and foung onl 
one cow there, I reckon I would feed that 
cow.” , 


The young preacher replied, “That's good 
enough for me,” and he mounted the pulpit 
and for 1 solid hour he poured forth the 
4 years of theology which he had learned 
in the divinity school. At the conclusion ot 
his sermon, he again approached the olq man 
and said, “Now, this is my first sermon and 
I would appreciate your frank comments 
and criticisms since it will be of help to me 
when I go to the next town.” The old coy. 
puncher smiled and said, “Well, son, like { 
said, I don’t Know anything about preach. 
ing, all I know about is cattle. I reckon ¢ 
I filled up the hay wagon and went down 
to feed the cattle, and I reckon if I foung 
only one cow, I would feed that cow, but1 
don’t reckon I would give him the whois 
load.” 


I guess I had better take a lesson from the 
old cowpuncher and not try to give you the 
whole load about radioisotopes tonight, 1 
have merely skimmed the surface of poten. 
tial industrial applications. The medical 
applications are a field apart and are dally 
contributing to the eventual elimination of 
some diseases which have plagued mankind 
for centuries. 

The agricultural applications are amazing, 
For the first time we may be on the road 
to discovering the secret of photosynthesis 
or how plants take sunshine and soil and 
convert them into material matter. We may 
be on the road toward the elimination of 
blights, rusts and other plant diseases which 
rob this economy of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 

Despite my good intentions, I cannot re- 
sist displaying 1 example of medical appli- 
cation and 1 of agriculture. I have in my 
hand an extremely lightweight portable 
X-ray unit suitable for field use. It is 3 
inches in diameter, 6 inches long and weighs 
approximately 10 pounds. It contains radio- 
active thulium and was developed by the 
Argonne National Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a Commission operation, 
in conjunction with the Commission sup- 
ported Ames Laboratory of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and is capable of diagnostic X-rays 
of remarkable efficiency. I display here to 
you one of the X-ray prints taken with this 
machine. The approximate cost of this 
machine which, produced in quantity, would 
be under $200, and, for certain purposes, it 
will do a job now requiring large machines 
worth tens of thousands of dollars. It is my 
opinion that before long this equipment will 
be available to the armed services, to the 
rescue squads of our communities, and to 
our physicians and will be a boon to mal- 
kind. 

I now hold in my hand 2 potatoes which In 
themselves constitute a remarkable demou- 
stration of a possibility of the use of radio 
active material in the preservation of food. 
Both of these potatoes are 2 years old. The 
potato in my right hand was subjected 
radiation which killed the organisms in the 
potato which would have caused it to sprout. 
As a consequence, this potato is as firm and 
as fresh as the day it was removed from the 
soil. In my left hand is a potato from the 
same crop which was allowed to sprout and 
which is, of course, now unedible. Don't 
think for one minute we are trying to creat@ 
radioactive “spuds” which will cause the con- 
sumer to glow in the dark. On the contrary, 
there will be no harmful radiation contained 
in the potatoes. 
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We are working in conjunction with 
sous other Government agencies to de- 
ae. how we can utilize the marvel of 
radioactivity in the preservation of food and 
. prevention of the bacterial growth which 
a pre in the spoilage of meat, canned goods, 
ey atables, and other foodstuffs and the re- 
reer a+ Joss Of millions of dollars annually. 
I pelieve we will eventually overcome the 
r 

k 


va 
termine 


ining problems, and when we do, man- 


ont throughout the world will benefit 


thereby. 

th he field of industrial, medical and agri- 
‘ural applications of atomic energy, the 
sle of the United States are extremely 
fortunate that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Congress of the United 
States has been actively and vigorously in- 
terested. Under the leadership of STERLING 
Cote, Republican, of New York, chairman 
of the committee, and Bourke B, HIcKEN- 
Looper, Republican, of Iowa, vice chairman, 
hearings have been held, testimony taken, 
studies initiated, money appropriated, which 
will push this Nation rapidly forward in the 
application of atomic energy to these basic 
peacetime uses. In the hope that some re- 
mark which I have made tonight has created 
an interest on your part, I have taken the 
liberty of bringing with me some copies of 
hearings of a Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee, headed by Congressman CarL 
HinsHAW, Republican, of California, which 
are available to you at the close of our dis- 
cussion. Others may be obtained by writing 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy or 
to the Government Printing Office. 

I really believe that in applying atomic 
energy to industry, to medicine and to agri- 
culture, we are on the threshhold of a new 
frontier. I am going to give you the best es- 
timate, or perhaps I should call it a “guessti- 
mate’ of what atomic energy now means to 
American industry. I believe the present 
savings, and I emphasize present savings, 
through the use of radioisotopes are in the 
order of $100 million a year. My guess is that 
within the next 10 years American industry 
will increase the savings to 10 times the pres- 
ent value, or in the neighborhood of $1 bil- 
liona year. This is the sort of vital, but non- 
sensational, progress that President Eisen- 
hower referred to when he addressed a mes- 
sage to the Atom for Peace exhibit in 
Rome a few weeks ago, declaring: 

“We have only recently passed the mid- 
point of the 20th century. I am convinced 
that history will one day record as the most 
far-reaching physical accomplishment of all 
this century—or even of 20 centuries—the 
discoveries which in recent years unlock, for 
the use of mankind, the boundless energy 
of the atom.” 














Extension of Foreign Trade Agreements 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, de- 
Velopments within my district of Indi- 
ana have been such that I find myself in 
accord with those who urge caution in 


extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
Ments Act, 
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By way of illustration, I wish to cite 
United States lawnmower production, a 
manufacturing segment that is basic to 
the prosperity of the second largest city 
in east central Indiana, the city of 
Richmond. In recent years Richmond 
mower factories—and they represent a 
substantial part of our Nation’s total 
mower output—have been increasingly 
penalized by the rising importation of 
foreign-made mowers. Despite their 
best efforts to serve the American mar- 
ket with quality machines, both of the 
manual and motor-operated types, they 
have found it well nigh impossible to 
compete with the cheap-labor mowers 
that are beginning to saturate the United 
States market, particularly the competi- 
tive models coming in from Britain under 
a low tariff concession. 

The consequences of such competition 
are as familiarly true in the mower in- 
dustry as they have been—and threaten 
to be—in dozens of other lines of Ameri- 
can industrial enterprise: loss of sales, 
curtailing of production, and dwindling 
employment for labor. 

Not alone for the salvation of one 
industry that has sparked the growth 
of a‘typically fine United States com- 
munity, but for the hundreds more ex- 
periencing competition from abroad, I 
believe our country should reappraise 
world conditions before extending fur- 
ther a program of international trade 
policies of questionable economic wis- 
dom, 





The Fifth Amendment: A New and False 
Friend for Some 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and spoken about 
the use of the fifth amendment of per- 
sons subpenaed before the investigating 
committees of the Congress. 

I submit herewith an article by Marc 
G. Boss, a prominent Kansas attorney, 
who most clearly presents an entirely 
new approach to the problem of the fifth- 
amendment patriots. 

The article follows: 

THE FirrH AMENDMENT: A NEw AND FALsE 
FRIEND FoR SOME 
(By Marc G. Boss, of the Kansas Bar 
(Columbus) ) 

“Evil strides the earth bearing a passport 
signed by the soft tolerance of the good.”— 
Author unknown. 

Twenty-eight years of general practice in 
that section of our great land known as the 
Kansas Balkans, have virtually obliterated 
memories of specific things relative to law 
school curriculum; partly as a result of 
which, this country counselor would have 
an understandable reluctance to engage, 
with the head of any widely known law 
school, in a hassle involving the arcana of 
juridical hair-splitting om any subject 
whatever. 

The lapse of time, however, will never 
erase the recollection of certain funda- 
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mentals inculcated in those of us who were 
privileged to attend a certain great Midwest 
law. school under the tutelage of such out- 
standing Americans as Dean H. W. Arant, 
Dr. W. L. Burdick, Dr. Frank Strong, 
“Teeterin” Tom Larrimore, “Red” Hallam 
and Raymond F. Rice, not a single one of 
whom ever did a thing in his entire life 
which he would, could, or should be 
ashamed or afraid to disclose. 

Officially they were law professors; but 
also they professed and taught love of God, 
country, honor, justice, and truth. The law 
they taught from text and casebooks; the 
rest by personal example. Their lives were 
an open book, because they were teachers. 

That was almost 30 years ago. 

Of late a number of college professors and 
faculty members of great universities, when 
questioned on loyalty to our country, have 
invoked the fifth amendment. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, their legal right to 
do this will not be questioned; but the fact 
that they have done so is becoming a matter 
of real concern to the American people. 

In turn, it would appear that the fact 
that the American people are becoming con- 
cerned about it is becoming a matter of 
concern to some of our leading educators. 

When university professors maintain si- 
lence respecting possible Communist activ- 
ities, connections, affiliations, or associa- 
tions on the ground that truthful answers 
might tend to incriminate them, does this 
justify any suspicion that there is some- 
thing rotten in the universities? 

Rightly or wrongly, many people have 
drawn precisely that conclusion; and, as a 
result, according to Dean Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, of Harvard Law School, in an article 
in the June issue of the ABA Journal, 
“many members of the general public have 
come to have fear of our educational insti- 
tutions, and general mistrust of academic 
people—charges are made against our uni- 
versities and other educational institutions, 
and more or less believed by some segments 
of our people.” 

He then proceeds to reassure us that such 
fears are baseless and such charges are 
groundless, and to establish this he gives us 
the history of two college professors (desig. 
nated simply as “Case No. 1” and “Case No. 
2”), who invoked the privilege against self- 
incrimination; and a detailed account of the 
peculiar circumstances under which—ac- 
cording to the narrator—they felt obliged 
to claim the privilege even though neither 
was guilty of wrongdoing. 

Frankly, the conclusions that they were 
guilty of nothing wrong seem rather dubi- 
ous under the circumstances related, and 
are certainly not too convincing; however, 
let us pass that. By Dean Griswold’s own 
statements in his article, the subjects of 
his case No. 1 and case No. 2 are not actual 
persons, but are fictitious—purely hypo- 
thetical cases, and Dean Griswold expressly 
states that “the facts are not the facts of 
any specific case.” 

Moreover, it is significant that tn building 
up his two hypothetical cases, Dean Gris- 
wold, on his own motion, twice feels im- 
pelled to recognize and comment on the pos- 
sibility “that both of the sets of facts are 
unlikely”—(a suggestion with which those 
who have closely observed the parade of fifth 
amendment professors will certainly not 
quarrel); and he finally defends his assump- 


‘ tion of facts as “one of the ancient rights of 


any law teacher.” 

In this instance, Dean Griswold does not 
come to us as a law teacher citing hypo- 
thetical cases to illustrate principles and 
rules of law to a class of undergraduate law 
students. His role is that of an advocate 
presenting a defense to a jury composed of 
thousands of seasoned attorneys most of 
whom are leaders in their communities. 
Here, we are not dealing in abstract prin- 
ciples but with actual cases involving a sin- 
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ister aspect of certain peculiar activities of 
some members of the teaching profession. 

The questions which concern many mem- 
bers of the general public involve actual 
facts—not assumed cases. They are not 
particularly concerned with criminal prose- 
cution, nor do they care anything about 
the private lives or public utterances of two 
imaginary professors. All they want to know 
is, Are Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers teaching our. younger generation, 
moulding their thoughts, influencing, their 
lives, and warping their opinions and char- 
acters? This is a question that can be an- 
swered only by true facts, and not by hypo- 
thetical or assumed facts which, being in- 
applicable to any specific or existing case, 
must of necessity be untrue. Emerson once 
stated very aptly: 

“The firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is truth; the real with the 
real; a ground on which nothing is as- 
sumed.” 

Now let us consider these actual, real, live 
persons who are responsible for this dis- 
cussion. Only a small number of college 
professors have been called for questioning 
by congressional committees. They were 
not selected at random, but because their 
backgrounds indicated a possibility of Com- 
munist or subversive taint, or that they 
might have information which would be of 
assistance in exposing disloyalty. As indi- 
cated by the published accounts of the hear- 
ings: 

All were asked whether they were, or had 
been, members of the Communist Party. 

Some were asked about membership ™ 
known Communist-front organizations. 

Some were asked whether they had tried 
to recruit students in the Communist cause, 
or taught Communist doctrine in their class- 
rooms. 

Some were asked whether they had ever 
engaged in espionage against the United 
States. 

Those who invoked the fifth amendment, 
did so by refusing to answer on one or more 
of the above or similar questions on the 
ground that truthful answers might tend 
to incri inate them. The issue is whether 
such refusal justifies their removal as teach- 
ers of the youth of our land—although why 
there should even be a question about it is 
sometime beyond this writer’s comprehen- 
sion. 

In this connection it would appear that 
there are a lot of muddled ideas held by some 
segments of the people. The rule that a 
person is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, applies 
only to criminal prosecutions, but a surpris- 
ing number of people seem to have the idea 
that there is something un-American in thus 
limiting its application; particularly where 
questions involving national security are 
concerned. As a result, many people affect 
to see nothing wrong in permitting a man 
with a highly questionable ideological back- 
ground, or who associates with known Com- 
munists, to work in a plant handling highly 
secret matters vital to our national defense, 
or to be put in charge of the education of 
our young people, because of a silly, quixotic 
and hypocritical idea that to think other- 
wise would be to impute guilt by association. 
It would now seem that public enemy No. 1 
is no longer the traitor, but is the person 
who still believes that “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” and “A man should be judged 
by the company he keeps.” Be that as it 
may, much of our secret defense information 
has leaked out to our enemies, and during 
the past decade many young men and women 
have come out of our colleges and univer- 
sities bearing evidence of strange, unnatural 
indoctrination incompatible with their pre- 
vious deportment, training and environment. 

Molding and influencing the minds, lives, 
opinions, characters, and. viewpoints of the 
younger generation is just as vital to the 
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national welfare and security as is the work 
done in our most important, top-secret de- 
fense establishments; and any person whose 
loyalty is not above suspicion is a poor se- 
curity risk and should not be permitted to 
stay in either place. Those who advocate 
otherwise are either blind or indifferent to 
the menace of communism as well as the 
aims, objects, and techniques of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The rule of reasonable doubt and the rule 
against self-incrimination are not of divine 
origin. Both are manmade rules evolved 
through many generations of torture and 
tears as a compromise in the age-old strug- 
gle between society and the individual; and 
both came into being because of the fear 
that an innocent man might be unjustly 
convicted of crime. The rule of reasonable 
doubt has no decisive or conclusive bearing 
on the question of actual guilt or innocence, 
but is merely an arbitrary safeguard set up 
to maintgin the established policy that it is 
better for 10 guilty men to go free than for 
1 innocent person to be wrongfully convicted 
of crime. 

The subjects under discussion are not 
being tried here on a criminal charge. Yet 
the Griswold article leaves the impression 
that, in determining whether the fifth- 
amendment schoolteachers should continue 
to serve as schoolteachers, they should be 
accorded all the arbitrary safeguards and 
protections given the accused in a criminal 
trial. 

In contrast, any other person, whether in 
@ criminal case, a civil case, or a congres- 
sional hearing, cannot refuse to take the 
witness stand and submit to questioning. 
The only valid ground upon which he can 
refuse to answer any specific question is that 
a truthful answer might incriminate him— 
and he must so state. Surely his refusal 
to answer a specific question on the specific 
ground of self-incrimination invites a much 
stronger inference of guilt than that raised 
against a defendant in a criminal case; and 
here there are no statutes or other arbitrary 
rules forbidding use of such inference, nor 
is there any presumption of innocence. 

While we may agree with Dean Griswold 
that the fifth amendment embodies a sound 
value which we should preserve; surely it is 
not necessary that we become intellectually 
maudlin about it. After all is said and done, 
the fact remains that when a witness who 
has peculiar knowledge of the true facts re- 
fuses to disclose them because they might 
incriminate him, it is only natural that oth- 
ers will take him at his word—and we might 
just as well forget about arbitrary statutes 
and rules, abstract niceties, and technical 
distinctions, and be realistic about it. 

But Dean Griswold disagrees, and he quotes 
from Burdick v. United States (236 U. 8. 79, 
35 Sup. Ct. 267), as follows: 

“If it be objected that (Burdick’s) tefusal 
to answer was an implication of crime, we 
answer, not necessarily in fact, not at all in 
theory of law.” 

The above quotation is inaccurate. It 
omits several significant words, thereby in- 
dicating a meaning clearly not intended. 
The entire sentence which Dean Griswold 
purported to quote reads as follows, the omit- 
ted words being in brackets: 

“If it be objected that [the sensitiveness of 
Burdick was extreme because his] refusal to 
answer was [itself] an implication of crime, 
we answer, not necessarily in fact, not at all 
in theory of law.” 

Reference to the Court’s opinion shows 
that when the Court said “not necessarily in 
fact, not at all in theory of law,” it was refer- 
ring to the words which the Griswold article 
omitted from the quotation, namely, the ob- 
jection that “the sensitiveness of Burdick 
was extreme.” Burdick had refused to an- 
swer questions before a grand jury on the 
ground of possible self-incrimination, al- 
though he had previously rejected a Presi- 
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dential pardon which contemplated complete 
immunity from prosecution. It was Pointed 
out that while acceptance of the Pardon 
would have been the same as a Confession 
of guilt, his claiming the privilege Against 
self-incrimination had a like effect; ang that 
in rejecting the one and claiming the Other 
Burdick was making a distinction without ; 
difference, i. e., his sensitiveness was extreme 
That is when the Court said not necessariiy 
in fact, not at all in theory of law,” ang pro. 
ceeded to point out the distinction; that 
acceptance of a pardon did carry with it , 
confession of guilt, whereas, when Burdick 
claimed the privilege against self-incrim). 
nation: 


“It supposed only a possibility of a charge 
of crime, and interposed protection againg 
the charge, and reaching beyond it, againg 
furnishing what might be urged or used a 
evidence to support it.” 

One should not be misled by the Court's 
use of the words “only a possibility”, etc, 
for in a later case the same Court held that 
the “possibility” of incrimination must be 
such that there is reasonable ground to ap. 
prehend danger, and the danger to be ap. 
prehended “must be real and appreciable 
* * © not a danger of an imaginary and un- 
substantial character, having reference to 
some extraordinary and barely possible con- 
tingency” (Mason vy. United States (244 U.s, 
362, 37 Sup. Ct. 621)). There is nothing 
in the Burdick case to comfort the fifth 
amendment professors. 

It is not contended here that a college 
professor should be dismissed just because 
he may have belonged to the Communist 
Party or some Communist-front organiza- 
tion in the past, without realizing their true 
purpose and nature; provided, of course, it 
ean be established that he has since recog- 
nized his error and has sincerely repudiated 
his former position. The Griswold article 
presents no such case, that is, it presents 
no such actual case, 

This writer holds the highest and most 
sincere respect, admiration and esteem for 
Dean Griswold, and nothing in this article 
should be construed or is intended as an 
attack upon him. It is to his everlasting 
credit that he has presented his arguments 
on a high, intellectual plane and has not 
stooped to mendacity and name calling. 
The trouble with Dean Griswold is that he 
is too honest to follow the old formula: 
“If you don’t have a case, just give the 
prosecutor hell!” From him we have heard 
no mendacious cries of “book burning,” 
“witch hunt,” or “Spanish Inquisition”; he 
speaks not of “fascistic insistence upon con- 
formity,” or “‘thought-control”; nor does he 
shed crocodile tears over “interference with 
freedom of education” or the “black silence 
of fear” allegedly engendered by congres- 
sional investigations. He seeks not to de- 
fend by fake propaganda, but rather to ex- 
plain by logic and abstract reasoning. Some 
of us may believe his explanations unsound 
and his reasons faulty, but we know they 
are honest because he has presented them 
honestly. 

It is unfortunate that so many of Dean 
Griswold’s colleagues, high in the ranks of 
the teaching profession, have not possessed 
the moral stature and restraint to emulate 
him in this respect. They comprise a closely 
knit group whose radical views on contro- 
versial political subjects, coupled with their 
positions in the academic field, are always 
good for a headline. Since the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession have the traditional attributes of 
conservatism and dignified reserve, this com- 
parative handful of ultra-liberal extroverts, 
through constant publicity, have assumed by 
default the popular role of “educational 
leaders,” and as such, they falsely appear t0 
act as spokesmen for the entire teaching 
profession. 
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These men seem to fear inquiry as to pos- 
apie Communist infiltration; and they so 
so atly oppose investigation of individual 
vvembers of their ranks, that they do not 
— ate to mouth the fake expressions and 
nts—which Dean Griswold eschews— 
» order to spread the intellectual cloak 
»-hind which any crypto-Communists or 
-noir familiars in our educational institu- 

can skulk. It is one of the most 
iculate groups in the United States, and 
' pombastic pronouncements of these 
ational leaders through the media of 
epeeches, statements, articles, and partic- 
ularly commencement addresses—duly Te- 
ported in press and radio—are the principal 
eources of whatever information the general 
nublic may have concerning conditions aca- 
demic. As a result, isn’t it only natural that 
people generally have been misled into judg- 
ing the entire teaching profession by the 
actions, reactions, behavoir and attitude of 
these so-called educational leaders? If 
many members of the general public have 
come to have fear of our educational insti- 
tutions, and general mistrust of academic 
people (as asserted by Dean Griswold) it is 
because this group has implanted the fears 
and engendered the mistrust. If there be 
anything “rotten in the universities,” they 
have put it there. 

The fact that they start bleeding when- 
ever any suspected pro-Communist in their 
profession is cut, does not necessarily mean 
that they are pro-Communist. It could be 
that they believe they and all other members 
of their group are superbeings on a plane 
far above the rest of mankind; and this 
could account for their apparent rage at any 
suggestion that some indi-jidual members of 
this race of demigods may have clay feet 
and should be governed by the same laws and 
be judged by the same standards as the rest 
of us. But whether their behavior be moti- 
vated by procommunism or megalomania, 
so long as it exists in our universities there 
will be something “rotten in the universi- 
ties.” And the effective cure can only come 
when these so-called educational leaders 
are deposed and replaced by men truly rep- 
resentative of the teaching profession, picked 
from the tens of thousands of educators 
who are faithful, loyal Americans in fact, 
and not by reason of some legal fiction that 
they are presumed such until proved other- 
wise. 

There is nothing in law, reason, logic, jus- 
tice, or commonsense, which requires that 
any person be entitled to special considera- 
tion, enjoy special immunity, or be judged 
by different standards than the rest of the 
citizenry, Just because he is a college pro- 
fessor. Like everybody else, if he is to be 
free from suspicion, he should comport him- 
self in such manner as to merit freedom 
from suspicion, and not through any claim, 
presumption or inference that as a professor 
he is sacrosanct. If Caesar’s wife was really 
above suspicion it would have to be because 
of her exemplary conduct, and not because 
she was the wife of Caesar..If the fifth 
amendment professors are suspect, it should 
be remembered that they alone are to blame. 
If educational institutions are suspect, the 
fifth-amendment professors and their ilk, 
and those who protect and keep them in 
their positions, are the ones who are respon- 
sible. 

Tolerance is a virtue, but the American 
people may be carrying it to the point of 
committing national suicide; for every year 
many graduates of our left wing political 
institutes will be spread among the popula- 
tion and will help drown out the less articu- 
late pro-American part of our population. 

Yes; the fifth amendment may be “an old 
and good friend”—for some professors; but 
its exercise has done much damage—has 
made it a false friend—to the cause of edu- 
cation, 
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What the Veterans’ Administration Means 
to Local Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Harvey V. Higley, issued a statement 
which shows the important part the Vet- 
erans’ Administration plays in the eco- 
nomic life of virtually every community 
in the State of Ohio. 

The facts are so significant that this 
information should be of interest to the 
veterans and other citizens of Ohio, and 
to the people, generally. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I want to review 
what he has to say. 

Mr. Higley said approximately 95 cents 
of every tax dollar that the Veterans’ 
Administration receives in any year goes 
back to the local communities in the 
form of cash or other benefits to veter- 
ans, their widows, or orphaned children. 

The remaining 5 cents goes for the 
cost of administering Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. It is paid out in salaries and 
other expenses that are necessary to dis- 
tribute the 95 cents in direct and indi- 
rect benefits to veterans or their depend- 
ents. 

Mr. Higley said that because most of 
VA’s employees work and live in local 
communities across the Nation, the sal- 
aries they receive from the 5-cent cost 
of operation are spent locally and there- 
by benefit the communities directly. 

In the last year for which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has figures—July 
1, 1952, to June 30, 1953—the State of 
Ohio received $199,600,000 in direct and 
indirect benefits to veterans or their 
dependents. That does not include cer- 
tain life-insurance payments and a few 
other expenditures of a minor nature 
which cannot be broken down by States. 

Of this amount, $123,600,000 was paid 
in cash to 177,000 living veterans or de- 
pendents of deceased veterans in the 
form of compensation or pension pay- 
ments. 

The remainder covered such benefits 
as GI bill education or training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the disabled, 
hospitalization, medical care, death in- 
demnity, burial benefits, and the like. 

Mr. Higley said the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration benefits the local communities 
of Ohio in another way. The GI loan 
program, he said, has brought the State 
of Ohio and its local communities many 
tax dollars in the 169,500 GI home loans 
totaling over $1,156,000,000 made to date. 

The GI bill education and training 
program also has made its contribution 
to the general welfare of Ohio’s local 
communities, Mr. Higley said. He ex- 
plained this program not only has raised 
the general educational level of each 
community, it also has increased the 
taxes that GI bill trainees are paying 
from the higher earning power result- 
ing from their training, according to a 
Census Bureau study. 
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The Veterans’ Administration medical 
program, while of direct benefit only to 
veterans, has been recognized and is still 
being recognized for its contribution to 
the improved standards of medical care 
everywhere, Mr. Higley said. 

In the treatment of tuberculosis alone, 
Mr. Higley added, VA has played an out- 
standing part in reducing the Nation’s 
TB death rate since the end of World 
War II. 


In short— 


Mr. Higley said— 
the Veterans’ Administration is your good 
neighbor in every aspect of your community 
life—economically, educationally, medically, 
and taxwise. 





Transocean Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on several occasions I have placed 
in the Recorp information concerning 
the Transocean Airlines which I thought 
to be of interest and indicative of the 
nature of this industry and its man- 
agement. 

Recently there appeared in the Oak- 
land Tribune, a leading daily newspaper 
on the Pacific coast, an editorial which 
states some of the facts which cause me 
to have such a high regard for the 
Transocean Airlines and the men who 
operate it. I was very pleased to see the 
Oakland Tribune express the views which 
it sets forth in its editorial. 

The editorial referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

New Pactric SERVICE 

One of Oakland’s bigger industries, one 
which operates in all corners of the free 
world and one which has established an al- 
most phenomenal record of expansion, is 
seeking Government approval for a new idea 
in promoting private enterprise. 

That industry is Transocean Airlines. 
Having played a major role in the military 
airlift to Korea and in contributing in large 
measure to helping break the Berlin block- 
ade, with giobal experience in mas trans- 
portation of people and a wide variety of 
the world’s goods, the line is now asking 
for the right to operate across the Pacific 
as a certificated airline. 

That operation would be in competition 
with the two airlines now certified for regu- 
lar operations, but.there are several distinc- 
tive circumstances in Transocean’s planned 
operations that make it an aerial trail blazer 
in a still different direction. 

Transocean, in asking for the right to 
compete in the certificated Pacific route, 
from Oakland to Honolulu, Guam, Wake, 
Manila, and Hong Kong, has pledged not to 
seek one cent from the United States Govern- 
ment for mail pay or subsidy. That is in 
contrast to the minimum of $6 million a 
year asked by one of the two competitors in 
its application for a renewal. 

Transocean is not opposing renewal of the 
application for the other line. It is asking 
only that the recommendation made by the 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Bureau 
that it be certificated for irregular service, 
without subsidy, but depending upon its 
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own skill, knowledge, ability, and adminis- 
trative organization to pay the way, be given 
final approval by the CAB. 

It is an application that should be granted, 
without delay and without quibble. 





The Challenge of Resource Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered by Mr. D. A. 
Williams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, before the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington on 
May 25, 1954. This address describes the 
program of soil and water conservation 
of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding the watershed program which 
will be expanded under the provisions of 
the 1954 Watershed and Flood Control 
Act. 

This address also points out clearly 
the relationship between the soil and 
water conservation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the activi- 
ties of other agencies such as the Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of In- 
terior. 


The address follows: 


One day, not long ago, five newspaper clip- 
pings came to my desk. The first told of a 
devastating dust storm in the Great Plains. 

The second described a million dollars’ 
worth of flood damage incurred in a few 
hours by a small southwestern city. 

The third noted an appropriation of a 
large sum of money for dredging the ship 
channel in one of our harbors. 

The fourth was an editorial which spec- 
ulated that New York City restaurant cus- 
tomers may not get a glass of water with 
meals unless they ask for it. 

A fifth was a forecast of crop production 
for this coming year. 

Our newspapers note such events and de- 
velopments day by day. But seldom do our 
writers take time to relate these items to 
one another or to their common denomina- 
tors—soil and water, and the use and man- 
agement of those two basic resources. 

These events are news because what hap- 
pens to soil and to water so directly and so 
drastically affects people. 


It was recognition of this fundamental 
relationship that gave birth to the conserva- 
tion movement in the minds of a few far- 
seeing conservation pioneers half a century 
ago. 

Gradually, soil and water conservation 
came to be recognized as essential to a prof- 
itable and efficient agriculture. It became 
apparent that a vigorous program of soil and 
water conservation was necessary as a basis 
for national strength. In recognition of this 
need and as one move toward meeting it, 
the Congress in 1935 created the Soil Con- 
servation Service as a permanent agency of 
Government. Since that time, some 1,400,- 
000 farmers and ranchers working together 
in locally organized, locally operated soil- 
conservation districts, have joined with their 
Government in advancing a nationwide pro- ! 
gram of conservation farming. The land-. 
use adjustments made and the measures ap- 
plied, in accordance with the needs and 


capabilities of the land, have not only helped a 
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solve physical problems of land damage but 
have also helped farmers become more effi- 
cient and more flexible to meet fluctuating 
production demands, and price and cost 
variations. 

Soil and water conservation is of value 
only as it benefits people. It therefore fol- 
lows that the people benefited should ini- 
tiate, plan, and apply the soil- and water- 
conservation program needed in each local- 
ity. From the beginning, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service saw its function as one of 
helping local people carry out their pro- 
grams of soil and water resource conserva- 
tion, improvement, and development. 

In order to place the emphasis upon local 
initiative and responsibility, every admin- 
istration since 1936 has encouraged the 
States and the farmers within the States 
to establish soil-conservation districts un- 
der State law to give this type of leadership 
to the conservation movement. By 1947 all 
of the States and Territories had adopted 
soil-conservation district enabling legisla- 
tion. Land owners and operators have or- 
ganized to date 2,586 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts covering about 1% billion acres of 
farm and ranch land. 

These local organizations are created by 
our traditional American democratic proc- 
esses—at the ballot box. Their Officers are 
locally elected without jurisdiction of or 
compensation by Federal or State agencies. 
They have proved to be a highly effective 
mechanism through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can serve local people who, at the 
same time, retain local leadership and ini- 
tiative. 

The primary job of the Soil Conservation 
Service is to provide assistance in technical 
skills in soil and water conservation which 
the farmers do not possess or are expected 
to possess. But technical assistance is only 
one part of the total job of soil and water 
conservation. Other organizations work 
with districts, too. The Federal and State 
Extension Services provide educational as- 
sistance. The Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service provides cost-sharing assist- 
ance in applying conservation practices. The 
Federal and State Forest Services provide 
specialized forestry assistance. Many State 
governments themselves appropriate funds 
to assist districts in their work. 

Needed conservation practices have been 
planned and are being applied with SCS 
assistance on about 34 percent of the Na- 
tion’s privately owned agricultural land. 
The results have been appreciable—in terms 
of more efficient production and reduction 
of soil wastage, and have clearly demon- 
strated the importance of a sound, acre-by- 
acre, conservation plan on each farm and 
ranch. 

As more and more landowners have become 
conscious of these benefits of conservation 
practices on their own farms, they have 
visualized the needs for planning and apply- 
ing additional measures that required group 
action—the kind of measures that no indi- 
vidual alone could accomplish and which 
benefit more than one farm. This has in- 
cluded stabilization of major gullies running 
across more than one farm, stabilization of 
eroding stream banks, improvements of 
headwater tributary channels to prevent ex- 
cessive overfiow and permit drainage of bot- 
tom-lands, waterfiow retardation by small 
upstream dams, and water conservation for 
beneficial uses in small headwater impound- 
ments. Farmers have seen that the same 
measures that prevent erosion on their fields 
also reduce the rate of runoff after gully 
washing storms, They have seen small re- 

tarding dams save culverts and bridges from 
washing out, and have seen them stop gullies 
that were cutting farms in two. They have 
seen their soil protected and crops improved 
by the same measures that helped control 
surface water. They have learned that more 
than half of the total average annual flood 
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damages occur in the headwater areas y 
their farms lie. They have Visualized wh 
it could mean in terms of lesseneg fi . 
damage if all neighboring farms in the same 
small drainage area were to receive the con 
servation measures each needed. ‘i 

That visualization has resulted in ney 
emphasis on a program that relates farm. 
by-farm conservation work to the needs of 

entire small watersheds. I want to empha. 
size, however, that a watershed program, & 
we speak of it, is not something apart from 
the regular farmland conservation program 
in which the Soil Conservation Service g¢. 
sists farmers through their Soil-conservation 
districts. On the contrary, the Protection 
and improvement of small watersheds is par, 
of the overall soil and water conservation 
program. The Soil Conservation Service 
from its earliest days, has stressed the inmor. 
tance of treating entire tributary watersheds, 
Some of the soil-conservation districts were 
organized on a watershed basis. And we 
have frequently worked with groups of 
farmers and ranchers on their common cop. 
servation problems. 

However, a major part of our technical as. 
sistance thus far has been on a farm-by- 
farm basis—helping individual farmers ang 
ranchers to plan and apply the soil ang 
water conservation practices that they them. 
selves could install and maintain with the 
aid of our technicians and the educationaj 
and financial assistance of other agencies 
The watershed protection program simply 
provides a means by which local people can 
get help in doing those conservation jobs 
that affect more than one farm or ranch and 
which the individual landowner or operato 
cannot do alone. Thus we look upon up. 
stream watershed planning as the logical 
next step in our national soil and water con- 
servation program. 

Farmers and ranchers have not been alone 
in recognizing the need for greater emphasis 
on the watershed approach in conservation 
President Eisenhower in his special message 
to Congress on July 31, 1953, and again in 
his January 7, 1954, state of the Union ad- 
dress, stressed the need for strengthening of 
upstream watershed conservation and en- 
couraged the enactment of legislation te 
strengthen the upstream phase of our total 
conservation program. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has pointed to upstream watershed emphasis 
as further evidence of the dynamic national 
program of soil and water conservation now 
underway. 

Leaders in the Congress last year gave im- 
petus to the watershed approach by appro- 
priating additional funds for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which we were asked to 
use in setting up “pilot” projects that would 
develop, refine, and evaluate the methods 
and benefits in protection programs in smal) 
watersheds. 

Many urban, industrial, business, and 
labor leaders have also recognized that the 
Nation’s land and water resources cannot be 
protected and improved without a construc- 
tive program of upstream watershed meas- 
ures as well as individual farm and ranch 
conservation practices. Hundreds of towns 
and cities have expressed the need for pro- 
tecting their municipal reservoirs against 
excessive silting. Industries in cities like 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Baltimore have seen 
the need for protecting their harbors by con- 
trolling erosion on the watersheds. Highway 
departments in many States and railroads 
have joined in seeking watershed treatment 
as @ means of reducing maintenance costs 
and protecting bridges and rights-of-way 
from runoff and sediment damage. 

Congress, in the 1936 Flood Control Act, 
recognized the national interest in providing 
for watershed improvements for runoff and 
waterflow retardation, and soil-erosion pre- 
vention as a counterpart to downstream im- 
provements of rivers and other waterways 
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1954 
ithin the past several years there has 
peen @ growing recognition of the need for 
ore suitable Federal and State legislation 
a basis for carrying out the up- 

am part of the total resource conserva- 
aaa Several States have recently en- 
tion Jtershed district legislation in some 

e a Literally hundreds of local organiza- 

— and groups have been formed: in the 
~ 3 or 4 years to further the protection 
al development of upstream watersheds. 

New Federal watershed legislation has been 
in the process of development since 1950 
with bipartisan support. Many administra- 
tion leaders, as well as the President, have 
endorsed watershed legislation such as that 
embodied in the Hope-Aiken bills now before 
Congress. 

The principles embodied in this legislation 
extend the basic concept of soil conserva- 
tion districts—namely, the preeminence of 
local initiative and responsibility, with 
teamwork between local, State, and Federal 
agencies and involving Federal technical and 
financial help only when local people re- 
quest it. Both Federal and local interests 
are safeguarded by the requirements that 
penefits must exceed costs in order to re- 
ceive Federal aid in improvements, and that 
local interests must assume a reasonable 
share of the costs of installation and must 
operate and maintain all improvements. 

We have heard that some people have come 
to believe this watershed legislation, as 
reommended by the President, would lead 
to conflicts with the proper and timely de- 
velopment of our larger rivers and navigable 
waterways. I would like to say emphatic- 
ally—and here I only reiterate what my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett and Dr. Robert M. Salter, have said— 
that upstream watershed protection pro- 
grams are complementary to and not a sub- 
stitute for needed downstream river improve- 
ments. At the same time it is equally ob- 
vious that downstream river improvements 
cannot be a substitute for upstream water- 
shed protection. 

River, harbor, and major flood-control im- 
provements carried out so competently for 
more than a century by the Corps of Engi- 
neers are primarily Federal public works 
undertakings required for the development 
of the Nation’s commerce, the alleviation of 
disaster from floods in the main river val- 
leys, and the harnessing of the Nation's 
rivers. Such works can, of course, produce 
no direct physical benefits to small valleys 
and upstream watershed lands above the 
works, Nor, on the other hand, can the com- 
bination of land treatment and interrelated 
small dams and channel improvements up 
in the watersheds provide adequate control 
of disaster-type floods that afflict such cities 
as Pittsburgh, Cincinanti, Omaha, or Kan- 
sas City. 

Upstream programs developed by local 
groups with assistance from the Department 
of Agriculture are multiple-purpose in na- 
ture—aimed at soil conservation, water con- 
servation, including drought relief, local 
drainage, local irrigation (as distinguished 
from reclamation) and flood protection. Up- 
Stream flood protection, as we conceive it, 
cannot generally prevent disasters in the 
major stream valleys caused by runoff from 
the great storms such as that which occurred 
over the Kansas River Valley in 1951. Up- 
stream watershed protection can, however, 
prevent the frequent overflows of the small 
valleys that cause most of the headwater 
flood damages—providing land treatment 
and interrelated small structures are planned 
and installed concurrently_or in proper se- 
quence, 

Planned and carried out in combination 
with and as a part of soil- and water-con- 
serving measures on farms and in watershed 
communities, these local-action small water- 
shed projects can help to achieve the objec- 
tives so clearly heretofore set forth by the 
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Congress. So intimately related to agricul- 
tural interests of all sorts, it is only proper 
that these watershed soil and water protec- 
tion responsibilities of the Department of 
Agriculture should continue to be given 
leadership and action consistent with the 
desires of the American public. 

To be sure, there will be some river basins 
in which joint studies by several agencies 
will be needed to determine the best combi- 
nation of flood prevention and flood-control 
measures to give the greatest total benefit 
per dollar of cost, and to determine how to 
best manage our water resources wisely from 
the land where rain first falls all the way 
down to the sea. We in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service stand ready at all times to par- 
ticipate in whatever coordinating studies are 
needed—within the resources provided to us 
by the Congress for this purpose. We are 
currently joining with the Department of 
the Interior, the Army, and other Federal 
agencies in cooperative efforts to coordinate 
our programs and studies in the Columbia 
and the Missouri Basins and in the Arkansas- 
White-Red and New York-New England 
watersheds. In each of these river-basin 
efforts, the Federal agencies and the States 
are working hand in hand. 

We believe that Federal agencies, such as 
the Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, have a common responsibility for 
presenting accurate and adequate facts on 
river-basin development to the people. In 
the last analysis, the resolution of any dif- 
ferences in river-basin programing, based on 
such facts, should rest with the people of 
that basin through their institutions of 
government—the States and their local sub- 
divisions, including municipalities, and soil 
conservation, flood control, conservancy, 
and other districts. 

I am greatly heartened by the knowledge 
that so many people, in their local groups 
and organizations are facing up to their re- 
sponsibilities in the management and pro- 
tection of soil and water resources. 

It has been a privilege to take part in your 
program here and to have the opportunity of 
exploring with you some of these vital mat- 
ters of mutual concern. The strength of 
our Nation and its world leadership have 
been built largely upon a generous heritage 
of soil and water resources. To maintain 
that strength in the face of a rapidly grow- 
ing population, we shall need to exert every 
effort and exploit every skill in developing 
and perfecting means of protecting and im- 
proving those resources. It is a great re- 
sponsibility and a great challenge to us all, 





Impounded California Tidelands Funds 
Should Be Released by Justice Depart- 


ment, / 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, although 
the so-called tidelands controversy has 
long since been settled by legislation 
which was upheld by the Supreme Court, 
the Federal Government is still holding 
approximately $25 million which right- 
fully belongs to the State of California. 
These impounded funds should be re- 
leased to California without further de- 
lay. 
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The attorney general of California has 
diligently sought release of these funds. 
They are reported to be on deposit in 
banks where they draw no interest. 
Whether or not this is true, California 
is being deprived of funds to which the 
people of the State are the rightful 
owners. Unless the funds are released 
to California without further delay, I 
shall ask the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to investigate the reason for the 
dilatory tactics of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 





Rural Electric Cooperatives and Atomic 
Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
have no quarrel with the proposition that 
the Government should make available 
the patents and facilities for commer- 
cial use of atomic energy. 

In our zeal, however, we should not 
lose sight of the fac’ that the develop- 
ments in the fields of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear energy have been financed by 
billions and billions of tax dollars, col- 
lected from all the people. As such, the 
development program is a part of the 
public domain. 

Before we turn this program over to 
private industry, we should make sure 
the public interest is fully protected. 
The pending bill fails to contain the 
necessary safeguards to protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

In this connection, I include as a part 
of my remarks a telegram received from 
J. J. Smith, president, board of direc- 
tors, National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1954. } 
Hon. MELVIN Price, { 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

By resolution passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Wausau, Wis., July 21, 1954, the fol- 
lowing message is sent to all Members of the 
Congress: 

“It is our firm belief that the atomic-energy 
program, developed with the people’s funds 
to the extent of $12 billion, is a part of the 
public domain as much as public lands, the 
navigable rivers and other resources long 
considered to be the people’s property. We 
feel most strongly that this is the basic 
premise which should guide the Congress 
in the consideration of S. 3690 and H. R. 
9757. 

“We commend those Members of the Sen- 
ate who have courageously set forward the 
‘issues in S. 3690 and urge the continuation 
of debate until all issues are clarified and 
the bill satisfactorily amended. 

“We urge that the licensing provisions and 
procedures be brought into line by appro- 
priate amendments to make such licensing 
subject to the same safeguards applicable 
to water resources under the Federal Power 
Act. This includes public notice to inter- 
ested parties, public hearings, and prefer- 
ence to the public bodies and cooperatives 
on all licenses for the construction, opera- 
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tion and fueling of atomic establishments 
for the production of electric power. 

“We oppose the granting of private patents 
on discoveries made with Government funds, 
in the past or the future, directly or indi- 
rectly, and we urge compulsory licensing of 
all patents affecting the use of this great 
resource. No private monopoly should be 
permitted to jeopardize the domestic wel- 
fare and national security. 

We urge that preference in the purchase 
of electric energy generated as a byproduct 
of the atomic energy program be given to 
public bodies and cooperatives. Section 44 
should be so amended. 

We urge amendment of the bills to em- 
power the Atomic Energy Commission to 
construct and operate or license any other 
Federal agency to construct and operate 
electric generating facilities, and that pref- 
erence in the purchase of electricity gen- 
erated in such facilities be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives. 

We deplore the attempt to use the Atomic 
Energy Commission to open the way for 
invasion of TVA by the private power com- 
panies via the so-called Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, and we urge both Houses to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act to specifically forbid the 
signing of such contracts. 

We urge the Congress to recognize the 
vital importance of this wholesale revision 
of the Atomic Energy Act; that the Congress 
recognize that S. 3690 and H. R. 9757 are 
primarily electric power bills; and that the 
rights of the people to the full benefits of 
their investments of $12 billion be recog- 
nized and safeguarded against monopolistic 
restraints and exploitation, through licenses, 
patents, subsidies for atomic fuel, and any 
and all other devices. 

J. E. Smiru, President 
(For the Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association). 





A Breath of Fresh Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in the Congress are familiar with pres- 
sure campaigns directed at us at various 
times to vote for or against various types 
of legislation. We all know too well that 
ofttimes the originator of a communica- 
tion does not have the slightest idea 
about the details of the legislation he is 
advocating or opposing but is merely 
writing his Congressman as requested by 
some national lobby or group which has 
cirected our constituent to follow that 
course of action. It was, therefore, a 
refreshing experience for me to receive 
an honest and frank telegram the other 
day from the mayor of Miami, Fla., the 
Honorable Abe Aronovitz. I should like 
at this point to insert in the Recorp 
Mayor Aronovitz’ telegram, which was 
to me like a breath of fresh air: 

MIAMI, Fia,, July 19, 1954. 
Hon. Wriutram C. Lantarr, 
United States Congressman from Florida, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have just received a telegram from 
Randy H. Hamilton, director, department of 
Federal affairs, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, reading as follows: 
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“Federal-aid airports House Representa- 
tives agenda Monday. Wire Congressmen 
support Preston amendment providing $22 
million.” 

I don’t know Randy H. Hamilton or any- 
thing about the Preston amendment and 
certainly I do not know the sentiments of 
the citizens of Miami concerning such 
amendment. I do know, however, that many 
telegrams coming from mayors will probably 
arrive as a result of this kind of pressure. 
I refuse to join in any pressure which may 
be brought upon Congressmen because I be- 
lieve it to be detrimental to Federal, State, 
county, and city governments. I believe 
elected officials, including Congressmen 
should resent any such pressure because they 
as well as other human beings should be able 
to analyze and use their thinking processes 
and because, if such pressure is continued, 
the Nation will spend itself dry. 

ABE ARONOVITz, 
Mayor of the city of Miami, Fla. 





Valedictory by Vasilike Athanasoulas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speake~, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing valedictory by Miss Vasilike 
Athanasoulas, Bartlett Junior High 
School, Lowell, Mass., graduating class 
of 1954, on June 14, 1954: 

“WorK DoNE SQUARELY 


“The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high-stem featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise. 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.” 

—Loweill. 


Honored guests, teachers, parents, friends, 
the world today is in the midst of a trouble- 
some and critical cold war. In this atomic 
age, nations and peoples are growing more 
restless and are arming themselves at a far 
more terrifying rate than that of the last 
world war. 

The United States, the greatest democracy 
of the world, the leading defender of the 
rights and liberties of free nations and our 
Western civilization, is facing many serious 
and international and domestic problems. 

The leaders of our Nation as they look 
toward the future turn to the youth of our 
country to have our “work done squarely,” 
to be strong, to work for the peace of the 
world, and at the same time to be prepared 
to defend our American way of life. There- 
fore, we, the youth, have a great responsi- 
bility and a serious challenge before us, per- 
haps, the greatest in the history of America. 

In general, we have advanced in science, 
medicine, literature and historical research. 
For this forward movement, America is 
proud of her scientists, scholars; and indus- 
trialists, who lead in the field of Atomic re- 
search and in the development of products 
beneficial to mankind. 

As we ponder this great challenge history 
presents to our generation we are grateful 
to those who have prepared us for it. 
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To you, our teachers, we, the graqysi:, 
class of the Bartlett Junior High School," 
been extremely fortunate to have yo, 
our teachers. You have kept pace with 1, 
progressive moves of your profession in on 
times. It is, indeed, a fact, that yo, a 
shining examples of good, able, anq efficies 7 
teachers. For years you have distinguishes 
yourselves by your patience, your “devote, 

ness to duty,” and your “work done square. 
ly.” You were always ready and Willing to 
stimulate our immense curiosity ang thins 
for knowledge. You have accented the trus 
meaning of fair play, understanding, tea, 
work, cooperation, and stressed the impor. 
tance of moral values which wil! provide us 
the means to combat ignorance ang bigo- 
try. You have helped us to choose our reaq. 
ing wisely, and now under your able guig. 
ance we enjoy reading. This has become for 
us pleasuresome, entertaining, while at the 
same time we find that with proper reading 
we shall develop mentally and morally ang 
thus become better citizens. We are noy 
realizing that what we read is in a cop. 
siderable degree responsible for making us 
what we are. 

Therefore, please accept our most sincere 
thanks, appreciation, and deep gratitude for 
the solid foundation in education which you 
gave us, the graduates of 1954 and which 
will help us greatly whether we pursue our 
education in the higher institutions of learn. 
ing or step out into the work of the world, 

To you, our parents, at these most pleas- 
ant moments of our Bartlett School days, 
your eyes and attention are focused on us. 
Your love and affection penetrate our hearts 
and thoughts and fill us with pride. Your 
hearts are filled with joy and happiness of 
realization that your hopes and dreams are 
somewhat fulfilled, while all the while you 
eherish even greater dreams for our future, 
From our childhood days you have made 
countless sacrifices for our sake, to grant us 
the best life possible. You have done your 
utmost to provide us with all things neces. 
sary for a good life, providing for our physi- 
cal welfare but never forgetting the necessity 
of instilling in us the best family traditions 
and the moral value of a wholesome life that 
would tend to mould our hearts to be virtu- 
ous and inspire us to be fine characters, 
This character building on your part, indeed, 
shall be the foundation of the success we 
may achieve in our future education, and 
later the business profession of our choice. 

From the bottom of our hearts, we thank 
you most sincerely for all that you have done 
and may do for us in the future. To all 
of you, I wish and pray that the years 
ahead bring the fulfillment of your fondest 
hopes and dreams for the future of your sons 
and daughters. 

Classmates, for us this day becomes a s0l- 
emn occasion. For today draws to a close 
the period of perhaps the happiest moments 
we have spent together, several years now. 
During this time we have developed most 
sincere, wholesome, and we hope, lasting 
friendships. Even as we depart, I am certain 
that some of our relations shall continue; 
but whether they do or not we shall never 
forget the binding ties that Bartlett School 
has cemented. 

As we part this day and take leave of our 
beloved school it is fitting that we praise and 
honor our teachers for their splendid work. 
Let us never forget their example and as we 
journey through life constantly refer to 
their inspirational teachings and seek to p- 
ply them in our lives. Let us pledge our- 
selves to our principal and teachers to do 
out utmost to bring credit and due honor to 
the Bartlett School wherever we go snd 
whatever we do. 

We pledge you, our principal, teachers, and 
parents, that in the path of our life abead 
with its challenges and difficulties we will 
follow the straight road with devotion to our 
duty. We shall not hesitate or tremble, but 
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un patience, perseverance, and faith in 
ee ene we will try with all our means 
a be a success in the business, profession, 
~ of our choice. And, finally, 
wr. will strive to become better citizens of 
we Wrow for the benefit of our city, State, 
nation, and the world. 
“tn concluding, I wish everyone good 
health, happiness, success in all your en- 
healore, and the fulfillment of your hopes 
and desires. 

I bid you all good night, to our school, 
goodby, and pray that God bless you all. 


r occupation 





But Not Ireland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial recently appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner commenting on the 
attitude of Sir Winston Churchill toward 
the application of his statement that free 
peoples, divided against their wills, 
should have free elections to regain their 
unity. Mr. Churchill made it very plain 
that Ireland was not included. Hence 
Lask, “and why not Ireland?” 

The London Parliament divided Ire- 
land in 1920, although it was opposed 
by the entire population of Ireland at 
that time. The partitioning of Ireland 
has been the pattern used in partition- 
ing Germany, Austria, Korea, and now 
Vietnam. Mr. Churchill believes that 
it is wrong for other nations to divide 
and partition free nations, but somehow 
it is right for Britain to enforce partition 
in Ireland. If partitioning of a free 
nation is an evil, and none will deny that 
it is, then why not root out the evil at 
its source, namely, in Ireland. 

Idealistic statements make excellent 
reading, but leave their hearers unim- 
pressed when the ideals are not to be 
applied equally and forthrightly. So 
long as partition continues as a proto- 
type in Ireland it is folly to mouth plati- 
tudes about the evils of partition else- 
where. If Mr. Churchill means what he 
says, if he would leave one outstanding 
act of integrity in diplomacy as a me- 
morial to his name, then let him initiate 
the removal of the nefarious border in 
Ireland and bring about the unity of this 
country, which more than any other is 
geographically and ethnically one. When 
Ireland is united, then and then only will 
we be able to put confidence in the state- 
ments of Mr. Churchill and give credence 
to the musical mouthings of pleasing 
platitudes with which his speeches ring. 

The argument in favor of the unity of 
Ireland is so well set forth in the edi- 
torial of the San Francisco Examiner, 
that I desire to make it a part of these 
temarks. The editorial reads as follows: 

Bur Nor IReLanp 

For a sardonic commentary on the practi- 
cal application of an ideal, we call your at- 
tention to the reaction of Winston Churchill 
to & suggestion that the partition of Ireland 
be put to a vote in a free election. 
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One of the points in the declaration com- 
ing out of the Washington meeting of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Sir Winston was that 
they would seek to achieve unity in free 
nations divided against their will by free 
elections supervised by the United Nations. 

If such an election were held, the 26 coun- 
ties of the Irish Republic would, of course, 
vote overwhelmingly to end partition. 

But the interesting thing is this: There 
is a strong feeling also against partition in 
the six countries of northern Ireland, which 
is part of the British Empire. 

As we understand it, and we think our 
facts are right, about 35 percent of the peo- 
ple of northern Ireland are against partition. 
When you come to the border counties, the 
people of Armagh and Fermanagh are pre- 
ponderantly against partition, as also are 
the people of the southern half of County 
Down and the western half of County Tyrone. 

So Cahir Healy, Irish Nationalist Member 
of Commons, worked the squeeze on Mr. 
Churchill the other day. Would he support 
the principle of free government for coun- 
tries whose people wanted it, asked Mr. 
Healy? 

Certainly, said Sir Winston. 

Well, continued Mr. Healy, would he under- 
take to apply the principle to Ireland? 

He would not, said Sir Winston, the terms 
of the principle were not applicable there. 

It is curious, sometimes, what happens 
when ideals and self-interest meet, 





As Good as Any Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the firm owned by Bill 
Betterly in Wilkes-Barre, as portrayed 
by the July 1954 issue of the American 
Legion magazine. The article clearly 
illustrates the caliber of the men em- 
ployed by the owner and the type of 
person he is who has given these dis- 
abled veterans a life of their own. 

Bill Betterly deserves not only a big 
hand and much encouragement in his 
venture with these men who have served 
us, to their own physical detriment, in 
our world wars but, to the veterans 
themselves, should go our thanks for the 
minds which have overcome physical 
disabilities to prove that where there is 
a will, there isa way. Our Government 
should assist this firm which is capable 
of turning out first-class work on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The article follows: 

As Goop as ANy MAN 

When a man goes to work for William A. 
Betterly in his factory at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
two things are understood. First, the man 
is a disabled veteran because Bill Betterly 
hires no one else, and second, he is expected 
to do as good a job as any man can do. 

Handling Government contracts to make 
such things as parachute bags, Bill Betterly’s 
plant has tough competition. Even though 
he has to give his men on-the-job training, 
the Government gives him no preference, and 
time and again contracts have been lost to 
concerns which do nothing for the disabled. 

Given a job to do, Bill Betterly’s men can 
compete with any corresponding number of 
able-bodied workers. .And they are paid ac- 
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cordingly. In a community where jobs are 
hard to get, Betterly’s minimum pay is $1.10 
an hour. This does not, however, imply that 
once a veteran goes to work for Betterly his 
future is secure. It is made clear to him at 
the start that he gets no special treatment— 
no babying—and if he can't measure up he’s 
through. More so than the boss, Other men 
working at the plant get this idea across to 
newcomers. 

It’s pretty strong medicine to some men, 
particularly those who have had no respon- 
sibilities of their own since the time they 
were wounded, but in virtually every case it’s 
extremely effective. As Bill says: 

“The thing these fellows want most is 
chance to prove they've got what it takes.” 

There’s another rule, also based on his be- 
lief that the greatest favor you can do for a 
disabled veteran is to prove to him that he 
can stand on his own two feet. This rule is 
that if a vet gets a better offer elsewhere, he 
has to take it. 

“We don’t want any of our men getting 
the idea that this is a club where they can 
spend the rest of their lives just because 
they’ve been injured.” 

Bill sounds very gruff when he says this, 
but somehow the gruffness doesn’t ring true. 
Those who know him well point out that 
less than 4 years ago, when he was trying to 
get enough capital to get his factory going, 
he had to borrow money for a bus ticket to 
Washington. 

Today the factory is running smoothly, 
giving work to many veterans who otherwise 
would be languishing in hospitals or at home. 
But when contracts are up for negotiation, 
Bill Betterly gets the same haunted look he 
must have had when he boarded that Wash- 
ington bus. 





Unified Ireland Essential to National 


Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most strategic positions in the world 
today is Ireland, sitting as it does where 
it may be used as a base to protect the 
Atlantic shipping lanes, so essential to 
our national defense. 

It is essential to our ability to defend 
ourselves that this strategic bastion be 
strong; and to be strong Ireland should 
be unified. 

Whereas the United States cannot 
force the unification of Ireland, we can 
lend our great influence to that achieve- 
ment. One way to accomplish this 
would be for the Congress to reaffirm the 
position taken by the 65th Congress in 
1919, when we supported the right of the 
people of Ireland to determine the form 
of government under which they desire 
to live. 

We can do this by passing the Fogarty 
resolution, which has long been pending. 
A discharge petition has been filed to 
bring the Fogarty resolution before the 
House. I was one of the first Members 
to sign this petition. I urge my col- 
leagues to sign it, so that we may place 
the prestige of the House of Representa- 
tives behind a unified Ireland, which 
would be of immeasurable benefit to our 
national security. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, Hazleton, 


200 workers, 


The United States Ch 
merce has Studied the impac 


itself; we have made our own industria] 
revolution. 


ard-Sentine] and the 
er, marking this event: 


WasHincton, D. C., June 10, 1954, 
Dr. Evcar L. EN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Hazleton, Pa.: 


for the greater Hazleton area rather than 


Dr. Epear L, DEssen, 
President, Greater Hazleton 
Chamber os Commerce, 


, ug. 
Oprative teamwork and imaginative endeay- 


faith in America’s future, Heartiest con- 
eratulations to you all. 
SINCLAR Wrrxs, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Wasuincron, D. Cc. 
Wasuineron, D. C., June 11, 1954, 
Epcar L. DESSEN, M. D., 
President, Greater Hazleton Chamber 
‘a.: 


Prevent me from being with you today for 
dedicating of new Superior Sleeprite Build- 
ing. 


‘ Dovctas McKay, 
Secretary Of the Interior, 


New Yorx, Nn. Y., June 8, 1954, 
Dr. Evcar L. Derssen, 
President, Greater Hazleton Chamber 
a.; 


al o Uunities, ° success should 
serve example to other communities 
whose industries or resources have declined 


new employment Opportunities to Hazleton, 
JAMES P. Mrrcue.y, 
Secretary Of Labor, 
Wasuincton, D. Cc. 


When Hazelton’s newest industrial Plant 
is opened Priday by the Superior Sleeprite 
Corp., the event will mark the latest e€xpan- 
of 


Steadily in 23 years from small ni 
& Position of leadership in the furniture 
an ding manufacturing fiela 


Workers in its 5 facto: es, not ting the 
new plant on Hazleton Heights. 
Notwithstanding the de economical] 
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new firm, Superior Sleeprite Prospereg 
earned a reputation for Sound, wise busine’ 
management, . 
CREDIT DUE OFFICIALS 
More than a little of the firm’s BUCCE gg 
due to the merchandising-saje, ideas ot s 
President, Harry M. Shore, and the Producti 


en, Ty-treasurer and p Oduction bey 
T of the “management te. 
Mr. Shore's Progr: ect se))) to 
bedding anq furniture retailers faineg 
nition for the Wwell-design t ae 
Products ang quality Materials Used wh 
Wallen’s development Utstang 
Sleeprite Products gave the eTchan. 


Superior Sleeprite started Corporate exist. 
ence in Chicago, DL, on March 1, 1931, ag 
al 


MARK NEW ERA 

A new era in the firm’s Progress began jn 
1938. The new mattress department went 
into Operation in new facilities requiring 
&N expansion to over 100,000 Square feet ang 
55 employees, With the new mattress line 
Available, Superior Sleeprite Could now offer 
an unusually wel] balanced line of products, 
and even smal] home furnishings retailers 


The year of 1940 saw Superior Sleeprite 
Pioneer “Hollywood” bed (no foot board) en- 
sembles for the mass market. This required 
expansion of the boxspring department and 


sleepers (Overnite’rs), and = sleep-chairs 


PRODUCT EXPANSION 


Thus, in the 10 years from 1931 through 
1941, Superior Sleeprite grew from a plant of 
10,000 square feet employing 17 persons to a 
Plant total of 240,000 square feet and over 

employees. Productwise, it was ex- 
Panded from the manufacture of metal wen 
to include bed springs, folding cots, bun 
bends, mattresses, box springs, studio 


During Worla War Ir years, the consider- 
able facilities of Superior Sleeprite’s metal 
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rking departments were turned to the pro- 
ee of products for Quartermaster, Med- 
oon, ordnance, VA, Maritime, Navy, Aviation 


~y other governmental agencies. Mess 
souipment, ship's berths, hospital equip- 
a: antiaircraft accessory housings, air- 


~raft maintenance stands, precision parts, 
ces truck bodies, and many other types of 
-ts were produced in voluminous quan- 
] vital needs. 

POSTWAR GROWTH 


stwar years saw war-delayed plans for 
al manufacturing units on the west 
coast and east coast completed. A new plant 
was opened in New York in 1945, and an- 
other new plant in Los Angeles in 1946. 
These new facilities brought total plant area 
to 25,000 square feet and a new high in 
number of employees of well over 1,000 per- 
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a 1950, metal working production in Chi- 


cago was moved to the 200,000 square feet 
puilding at 2320 South Halsted Street. In 
1952 bedding production facilities were con- 
solidated in the 245,000 square feet building 
at 759 South Washtenaw Avenue. 

Total plant area now is almost 1,000,000 
square feet with an employee strength of 
approximately 2,000 persons, which does not 
include the new Hazleton plant. 





[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel 
of June 12, 1954] 


Seconp INDUSTRY REVOLUTION FINDS HAZLE- 

TON IN THE Leap, [ke ADvIsER Says aT 
DINNER—MANY CHANGES IN FuELS Has 
Forcep AREA TO LOSE ONE-PrRoDuUCT ROLE 


Few Greater Hazletonians who have 
watched the events of the past 13 months 
leading up to yesterday's gala opening of the 
new Superior Sleeprite Corp., plant, consid- 
ered the city as being in the forefront of a 
“second industrial revolution.” 

But that belief was expressed last night by 
the chief small business spokesman of the 
Eisenhower administration during the din- 
ner for Superior Sleeprite guests in the Hotel 
Altamont. 

It was Wendell B. Barnes, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Small Business Administration, who told 
the 300 dinner guests that acquisition of 
this new plant puts this area on the very 
fring line in this second resolution in 
American industry based on diversification. 
He noted that Hazleton, especially, has a 
unique position in relation to both the first 
and second industrial revolutions. 

The first, Barnes said, came about when 
machines took the manufacture of goods 
from the handicraft workers in the home 
and placed it into large factories where thou- 
sands came together daily to turn out mar- 
ketable products. One of the greatest boosts 
for this magic transformation in the United 
States of the 19th century was King Coal, 
which drove the machines with unmatched 
power, 

DISCUSSES OTHER FUELS 


“Now other fuels and other modes of 

powering mgchinery have come along,” 
Barnes said, “and are supplanting coal.” It 
is little wonder that Hazleton, in the heart 
of the hard-coal producing area, feels the 
oa economy of such a basic industry, 
he said, 
7 Yet with the opening of plants such as 
Superior Sleeprite’s new one on Hazleton 
Heights, Hazleton now becomes just as 
Prominent in the second industrial revolu- 
on aimed at diversification as it was prom- 
‘nent for decades in producing the coal that 
drove the mechanical giants of Yankee in- 
dustry, 

“Some may give in to repinings that today 
cannot be as good as the good old days when 
coal was still king of fuels,” he admitted. 
Coal is largely giving way to fuel oil just 
*S wood gave way to coal. Fuel oll is being 
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pressed by natural gas, even now, as a fuel 
for factories. And just over the horizon, 
one can see the successor of all fuels for 
heavy uses raising its uranium-crusted 
head—atomic energy.” 

Barnes also noted that history has taught 
“almost anything is due to be supplanted by 
something else—cheaper or better, or easier 
to handle. In the case of Hazleton, it is 
meeting its second industrial revolution like 
any sensible community and diversification.” 


MULTIPRODUCT COMMUNITY 


Hazelton—so long famed for a single prod- 
uct—now is branching out to become a 
multiproduct community, Barnes said. This 
is all by way of recognizing that change is 
the law of life. Hazleton is wisely not fight- 
ing inevitable change but is going along with 
the change. It hurts like fury at first,” 
Barnes warned. “It’s not easy. But once 
the changeover takes place, then everything 
thereafter is on a sounder basis and becomes 
progressively more easy.” 

Turning to the continued need for indus- 
tries making something new and better, 
Barnes reported that in all the time before 
1946, American industry spent a little more 
than $4.6 billions on organized research. But 
in the last 8 years, industry has spent $9.5 
billion on research—‘“more than double the 
amount for the previous 170 years.” 

This has been matched in Government, 
Barnes said, by the fact that since 1946, 
Uncle Sam has spent twice the amount for 
research than he did in all the time prior to 
1946. 

After the main meal was served in the 
hotel, Harry M. Shore, Superior Sleeprite 
president, and Frank Wallen, corporation 
secretary-treasurer, joined in cutting the 
100-pound cake baked by John Feeko in the 
shape of the new plant. 


REMARKS BY OTHERS 


Extensive remarks were made by: Albert 
S. Roistacher, assistant general manager of 
the National Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers who said he knew of the value of 
Superior Sleeprite to the bedding industry 
but never dreamed of the uplift the new firm 
will give the greater Hazelton area. 

Adm. William M. Behrens, deputy State 
secretary of commerce, who extended the 
welcome to Pennsylvania to Sleeprite in be- 
half of Gov. John S. Fine. 

Joseph Kallick, Superior Sleeprite sales 
manager, who pledged renewed effort for his 
bosses, Shore and Wallen, and for this new 
venture in Hazleton with business to keep the 
plant operating. 

And by President Shore, who noted that 
some had questioned his plans for expansion 
this year but who reaffirmed his confidence 
that the new operation will be successful. 
He credited hard selling for the growth of 
Superior Sleeprite and he confided in his 
guests that if the future demands that type 
of selling, his organization is ready to do 
that, too. 

MANY CONGRATULATIONS 

Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, Greater Hazleton 
Chamber of Commerce president who served 
as toastmaster, read expressions of con- 
gratulations and hopes for success from a 
large group of national and State figures in 
Government and in the bedding and furni- 
ture industry. 

He also introduced chamber officials and 
opening day committeemen. 

Just before 10 p. m., the dinner ended and 
the guests were joined by several hundred 
others in the Capitol Theater to hear a 14%4- 
hour concert by Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl 
Hour of Charm orchestra. A special number 
for Superior Sleeprite was presented. 

Before the first number, The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, Chamber Executive Director 
Thomas N. Stainback introduced men prom- 
inent in the Superior Sleeprite project and 
President Shore presented a 6500 check to 
Miss Jane Paul, Miss Superior Sleeprite 
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Queen. Robert T. Wagner, chairman of the 
queen contest, presented these other awards: 


GIFTS TO THE QUEEN 


To the queen: Shoes, the Bon Ton; lingerie 
and nylons, Jay's; blouse, Hyman’s; skirt, 
Debs, dress. The Darling Shop; bathing suit, 
Lauderbach's; playsuit, B. Levin Furs; hat, 
The Leader; bag and belt, Wears’; evening 
gown, Deisroth’s; jewelry, Engle’s and 
Landau’s, and two return bus tickets to 
Atlantic - City, Martin’s Kids’ Shop and 
Delite Sales Co. 

To Agnes Piccino and Jeanne Veglia, the 
ladies in waiting—8 by 12 colored portrait, 
Cal Pane Studio; complete make-up analysis 
and cosmetics and gift, Ceil’s Gift Shoppe; 
jewelry, Morris Square Deal Jewelry Store; 
and electric hair dryer, Cerullo’s Electric 
Supply Co. 

To each of the four other finalists— 
blouses, Judy Carol Shoppe, and necklaces, 
Ripa’s Jewelry Store. 





Once Was Too Often 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, approximately 6 years ago, the 
80th Congress was winding up its work. 
The accomplishments of that Congress 
had been outstanding. The 80th Con- 
gress had provided adequate national 
defense; balanced the budget; paid bil- 
lions on the national debt; given sub- 
stantial relief to the overburdened tax- 
payers; reversed the trend of inflation; 
eliminated price controls and many of 
the wartime measures that had ham- 
pered and harassed business. It en- 
acted over Presidential veto the Taft- 
Hartley law, which was to bring about 
vastly improved labor-management re- 
lations; initiated the investigations 
which landed Alger Hiss and other trai- 
tors in prison and led to the exposure of 
grafters, petty chiselers, and purveyors 
of special privilege. 

The 80th Congress set up the Hoover 
Commission and laid the groundwork 
for a more economic and efficient gov- 
ernment, and exposed to the white light 
of public opinion the recipients of mink 
coats and deep freezers. 

In spite of this outstanding record, 
accomplished in the face of fierce oppo- 
sition on the part of entrenched bureau- 
crats and selfish politicians, the New 
Deal-Fair Deal partisans and left-wing 
pinks began a smear campaign which la- 
beled the 80th Congress a “do-nothing 
Congress,” and the “second worst” in 
the history of the country. 

. False as were these charges, long and 
continued repetition sufficiently con- 
fused the thinking of enough voters to 
send down to defeat many fine Mem- 
bers of that Congress. The result was 
a change in legislative leadership, disas- 
trous to the American people and to the 
Nation. Once again we were turned 
back on the road of deficit spending to 
such an extent that to this date we have 
not been able to achieve a balanced 
budget. 
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Members of the 80th Congress, ab- 
sorbed in the needs of the moment, 
failed adequately to inform the people 
of the splendid record of aecomplish- 
ments. This failure cost our country 
dearly. Already the same left-wing 
forces and political adversaries have ini- 
tiated a similar smear against the pres- 
ent Congress. 

We cannot afford a similar catastro- 
phe in this year of 1954. It behooves us 
to rise above modesty and to proclaim 
proudly and loudly to the American peo- 
ple the story of the great accomplish- 
ments of this 83d Congress in coopera- 
tion with the present administration. 
We should see to it that the rank and 
file of American citizens are acquainted 
with the legislative performance of the 
past 2 years; legislation designed to ad- 
vance President Eisenhower’s program 
for the building of a stronger America 
where every citizen has reason for bold 
hope, where effort is rewarded and pros- 
perity is shared. 

We should point out that under this 
program the Nation has not been en- 
gulfed in the depression so glibly forecast 
by the prophets of doom. Over 62 mil- 
lion people are gainfully employed; in 
1953 the gross national production 
amounted to a billion dollars a day; in- 
flation has once more been checked; over 
$12 billion was sayed during the first 17 
months of this administration out of the 
planned spending of the last administra- 
tion. The biggest tax cut ever made in 
the history of this or any other coun- 
try—nearly $7'2 billion—was effected 
this year and dozens of inequalities and 
inequities in the tax laws have been 
wiped out by the first general overhaul- 
ing in 78 years. This Congress has en- 
acted the most far-reaching Federal-aid 
highway program in history; abolished 
over 200,000 unnecessary Federal jobs; 
increased unemployment compensation 
coverage; expanded hospital construc- 
tion; ended the tidelands controversy 
and restored the offshore lands to the 
States. 

It has moved to get the Government 
out of competition with private business, 
and provided for the sale of the federally 
operated synthetic rubber industry. 
The groundwork has been laid for revis- 
ing the atomic energy law, looking to 
peaceful application of scientific devel- 
opments. 

A new Hoover Commission has been 
set up and 12 reorganization plans 
adopted in the interest of greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. Laws have been 
passed making it possible more effectively 
to combat communism and subversion 
at home. Successful prosecutions and 
deportations have greatly increased the 
hazards of treason and subversion, and 
more than 2,400 security risks have been 
eliminated from Federal jobs. Great 
improvements and increased benefits 
have been provided in broadened social 
security. A constructive agricultural 
program has been enacted, including a 
plan for a $1.3 billion farm surplus dis- 
posal abroad. Veterans benefits have 
been increased and our armed services 
and national defense streamlined and 
strengthened giving us more security for 
less money. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned only 
some of the headlines. The 83d Con- 
gress has made an outstanding, brilliant 
and constructive record, second to none, 

We should make these facts and ac- 
complishments clear to the American 
people. This Congress has been guided 
by the same leadership which led the 
80th Congress. The greatest mistake 
made then, I believe, was the failure to 
make clear to the American people what 
had been performed. We must not re- 
peat this mistake. It was so expensive 
that once was too often. 





State Department Says Coffee Supply 
Situation Not Quite as Good as It Seems 
To Appear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote to Secretary Dulles on June 14 and 
inserted that letter on page A4638 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of June 24, under 
the heading, “Will Our State Department 
Oppose Formation of a New Coffee 
Cartel?” In that letter I asked what 
steps the Government of the United 
States is taking to discourage the forma- 
tion of a rumored cartel to hold up 
coffee prices and also what steps it was 
taking to persuade Brazil to abandon its 
recently established minimum export 
price of 87 cents a pound for green coffee 
at Brazil which would mean $1.50 a 
pound coffee for consumers. 


The following reply from Mr. Morton 
was signed at the State Department that 
same day, June 24, and reached me sev- 
eral days later. I think anyone who 
saw my insertion in the Recorp of June 
24, in all fairness will want to read the 
reply, which is as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I have received your 
letter of June 14 protesting the continuance 
of high coffee prices and stating that the 
statistical supply position does not warrant 
existing price levels. As you are no doubt 
aware, the President has requested the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make a full study 
of the coffee situation and the Department 
has cooperated with the Commission in ob- 
taining data required from foreign posts. 
It is my understanding that the report will 
be issued within the next month, and that 
it will provide an analysis of the factors 
underlying the increase in prices. It is the 
Department's belief now, as it was when I 
wrote you in January, that the basic factor 
is the tight supply situation which became 
evident in December 1953, and which may be 
expected to continue through the 1954-55 
crop year. Undoubtedly speculation has also 
been a factor, as traders have sought to 
profit from anticipated shortages. 

With reference to the statistical position, 
I should like to give you the latest infor- 
mation from the United States Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro, which will corroborate, with 
slight amendment, the information given 
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you previously, and which the pe 
of Agriculture states is in agreem 
its latest releases insofar as Braz) 
plies are concerned. 

Confusion arises from the varyin 
on which data relating to Brazilian cof 
are released. The Brazilian Governments 
official figures relate to registrations Prom 
this figure our Embassy derives ay extimate 
of coffee available for export by deducting 
estimated consumption in Brazi}ian : 
cities, which averages between 800,009 aa 
900,000 bags. The United States Departmen 
of Agriculture publishes, in addition 
estimate of total production which me 
tained by adding to the officia) Brazilian 
registration figure the quantity estimated to 
be consumed in the interior of Brazjj and 
never registered for shipment to port, This 
is generally believed to be about 3 mijion 
bags, but there is no way to substantiaty 
this figure statistically. 

As stated in my previous letter, the Em. 
bassy at Rio reported in January that i 
had reduced its estimate of the supply avail. 
able for export from the 1953-54 crop from 
15.6 to 14.1 million bags. It estimated totq 
registrations at that time at 15 million 
bags and total crop at 18.1 million bags 
The New York Times report, which you cite 
as stating that registrations for the year 
actually totaled 15,049,000 bags, proves that 
the Embassy’s January estimate was excep. 
tionally accurate. If 900,000 bags are de. 
ducted from the registration figure for port 
consumption in Brazil, the supply available 
for export out of this year’s production was 
14.1 million bags. 

The Embassy forecast at that time that 
exports could nevertheless be maintained 
at approximately the same figure as in 19592- 
53, 1. e., 15 million bags, by reduction of the 
year-end carry-over from 3 million bags in 
June 1953 to 1.9 million bags in June 1954 
The latest report from Brazil states that late 
registrations have pushed the crop esti- 
mate up to 18.3 million bags, registrations to 
152 million bags and exportable surplus 
to 143 million bags. The estimate of ex- 
ports has dropped from 15 million bags to 
14.5. If June exports do not bring the total 
above this level, carryover will approximate 
2.7 million bags. It would appear that the 
high prices currently prevailing are tending 
to limit exports, and may help to ease prices 
in future months. Mr. Brewer's article in 
the New York Times, to which I believe you 
refer, is somewhat misleading in comparing 
the value of Brazil’s May exports with the 
monthly average for the year. May is 4l- 
way a low month, coming as it does at the 
end of the harvesting season. The value of 
Brazil’s coffee exports in May 1953 was, 
roughly, $30 million as compared with $27 
million this year. 

The Department has requested further 
information from the Embassy at Rio with 
regard to the decree recently issued in Bra- 
zil establishing a minimum guaranteed price 
for coffee. The Embassy was instructed by 
the Department on June 4 to inform the 
Brazilian Government that the decree was 
likely to be interpreted in the United States 
as an attempt to peg the price of coffee, 
and that if world prices fall below the es- 
tablished minimum and Brazilian coffee is 
withheld from export there would be § 
strong reaction on the part of consumers in 
this country. The Brazilian Government 
could, of course, maintain prices to grow- 
ers at a fixed level and meet world prices 
in export markets through payment of & 
subsidy to exporters, as the United States 
does under its wheat program. 

You refer in your letter to a New York 
Times report that influential Brazilians are 
attempting to set up, in concert with otber 
Latin American coffee-producing interests 
and nations, a cartel to keep prices at present 
levels. The article by Mr. Brewer states, “It 
is widely felt here that it would be god 
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for the coffee-producing countries to 
ides f0F ‘agreement to protect their inter- 
reach ‘a does not state that an agreement 
* yeen reached, or that the Government 
_ | or any other country has given its 
of Braz such @ proposal. I believe that 


t to 
supPesponsible elements in the coffee trade 
all Latin America realize that a cartel to 
o 


aintain prices would be self-defeating, 
ss o8 it would encourage competition from 
a and other areas which are becoming 
aereasinglY important competitors. It is 
; tural that coffee traders should indulge in 
os nful thinking with regard to maintaining 
ms coffee prices. However, the coffee ship- 
; who is quoted in Mr. Brewer's article 
referred to the fact that “when prices rose 
after the United States removed price ceil- 
ings, Colombia had not rushed to take this 
advantage but has used the situation to in- 
crease her sales.” This has been the reaction 
in all coffee-producing countries. Some 
have actually oversold, and been obliged to 
import to meet domestic consumption re- 
quirements. The fact that coffee has moved 
regularly to market, and that stocks are at 
record low figures suggests that cartel action, 
if present, has not been very effective. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s report will un- 
doubtedly cover this aspect of the coffee 
situation. If, at any time, information comes 
to the Department’s attention which sug- 
gests that a cartel is operating in coffee to 
the disadvantage of United States consumer 
interests, it will place all the facts at the 
disposal of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State) . 


Mr. Speaker, some later facts tend to 
contradict some things in Mr. Morton's 
letter. Coffee exports from Brazil in 
June, as well as in May, were substan- 
tially below normal according to the New 
York Times of July 11—apparently as a 
result of buyer resistance among im- 
porters to what by then had clearly be- 
gun to look like an artificially high price 
based on a shortage which had not ac- 
tually existed. The Associated Press re- 
ported on July 6 that Brazil finished its 
1953-54 coffee season June 30 with “un- 

| expectedly high carry-over of nearly 
3,100,000 bags” of 132 pounds each. It 
also reported that the Brazilian Coffee 
Institute has had to start buying up cof- 
fee to maintain the 87-cent minimum 
price for exports, “and it is feared that 
more will have to be purchased.” 

In this connection, I note from Mr. 
Morton's letter, the American Embassy 
in Brazil was instructed by the State De- 
partment on June 4 to inform the Brazil- 
lan Government that the 87 cent a 
pound minimum price decree “was likely 
to be interpreted in the United States 
as an attempt to tag the price of coffee, 
and that if world prices fall below the 
established minimum and Brazilian cof- 
fee is withheld from export, there would 
be a strong reaction on the part of con- 
sumers” in the United States. 

The State Department further pointed 
out, and I think it is right on this point, 
that “the Brazilian Government could, 
of course, maintain prices to growers at 
& fixed level and meet world prices in 
export markets through payment of a 
subsidy to exporters, as the United States 
does under its wheat program.” 

That is the whole point, Mr. Speaker, 
of my protest over the minimum export 
price established by Brazil—a minimum 
price, which is just about the highest 
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price exporters have ever received for 
their coffee at a time when the coffee 
market was going wild in anticipation of 
a shortage which never developed. If it 
is a case of supporting the price of coffee 
as we support many of our farm prices, 
then the Brazilian Government, it seems 
to me, should foot the bill for that kind 
of farm-welfare legislation and not force 
the American consumer to pay such an 
artificially high price. 

I include as part of my remarks, the 
Associated Press report of July 6, en- 
titled “Coffee Carryover High in Brazil,” 
and also the New York Times article of 
July 11 entitled “Brazil Is Facing Dollar 
Shortage’”’: 

Corree Carryover HIGH IN BraZm, 


Rio De Janrero, July 6.—Brazil finished 
its 1953-54 coffee season with an unexpect- 
ediy high carryover of nearly 3,100,000 bags, 
according to figures released today by the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute. 

The high amount is expected to put ad- 
ditional pressure on the Government of 
Brazil to modify its minimum export price 
of 87 cents a pound. This price has been 
criticized by exporters and the local press 
here as unrealistic. 

The coffee institute has already made some 
purchases of coffee to support the price and 
it is feared that more may have to be pur- 
chased. 





[From the New York Times of July 11, 1954] 


Brazu Is Factne Dotitar SHORTAGE—LACK oF 
EXCHANGE Larp ParTLyY To REcoRD COFFEE 
Price Ser sy GOvERNMENT 


(By Sam Pope Brewer) 


Rio De JANEIRO, July 10.—Brazil is on the 
verge of a critical shortage of dollars partly 
because of the record high price for coffee 
established by the government as a mini- 
mum. 

The price move has been widely criticized 
as self-defeating. 

Various elements have combined to cause 
the dollar shortage. One qualified source 
estimates it will be $80 million below the 
budget estimates by the end of this month, 
Data are not available to assess the relative 
effect of the different causes. But one of 
the important factors is that coffee exports 
in May and June to the United States were 
far below normal. 

The Brazilian Government fixed the minti- 
mum export price for coffee as from July 1 
at 87 cents a pound and guaranteed to buy at 
the cruzeiro price equivalent to that. The 
immediate reaction was a decline in demand 
in the United States and a drop in price. 
Thereupon Brazil began buying ahead of 
schedule through the Brazilian Coffee Insti- 
tute on June 24 and managed to hold the 
price up. The action did not stimulate ex- 
ports. 

DECLINE ABNORMALLY LARGE 

Official sources said that a drop in volume 
during May and June—the last 2 months 
of the export year—was normal. That is 
true, but this drop was abnormally large. 

In May, for example, only 487,412 bags were 
exported, compared with 600,000 last year 
and 800,000 in 1952. 

June shipments were even lower than those 
in May, ; 

Qualified observers here say Brazil prob- 
ably will be able to coffee up to the 87-cent 
level for the duration of the 1954-55 crop, 
which has just begun to move, but that 
forced reduction is likely the following year. 

Meanwhile, there is a continued shortage 
of dollars that are badly needed for gasoline 
and diesel oll, for wheat, and for equipment 
and materials to keep the industry operating 
and developing. There is no apparent hope 
of making up the deficit this year. 
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Colombian and other coffee producers took 
advantage of the abnormally high price set 
by Brazil. They are reported to have un- 
loaded all available stocks at prices below 
the Brazilian minimum, theugh Colombian 
and some other coffees’ normally bring a 
higher price than Brazil's. 

A comment in the newspaper Diario de 
Sa&o Paulo noted that Brazilians laid them- 
seives open to a charge of trying to work on 
two different standards. The move in the 
United States by Senator Guy M. GILLEerTe 
to block possible speculation in coffee was 
denounced in the Séo Paulo State Legisla- 
ture by Deputy Hilario Tarloni as “an act 
of economic aggression.” 

Senhor Tarloni said any such move was “a 
breach of promises made by John Foster 
Dulles in Caracas.” He charged that at the 
10th Inter-American Conference in Caracas 
in March, Secretary of State Dulles had “of- 
fered the Brazilian delegation explicit guar- 
anties concerning the State Department’s 
policy on Brazilian coffee.” Diario de Sio 
Paulo, one of the important chain of news- 
papers owned by Assis Chateaubriand, car- 
ried comment that “anybody who comes out 
{as Brazilians did last February] in favor 
of free markets cannot consider failing prices 
as the work of speculators and rising ones 
as signs of sympathy with Brazil.” 

It added: “It is already exceptional that 
coffee and cacao should have maintained 
and even increased their prices while, tin, 
copper, zinc, wool, and cotton have taken 
considerable drops compared with 1952 and 
1953.” 

BRAZILIAN PROTESTS CITED 


Brazil has protested against price fixing 
and cartels in wheat and other commodities, 
this article reminded readers, but wants to 
set a fixed high price for coffee. 

The strongest criticism, however, has been 
on the ground of economic expediency; that 
setting the minimum price too high will 
weaken Brazil in the world coffee market. 

The influential independent newspaper 
Correio da Manha of Rio de Janeiro has at- 
tacked the new minimum price bitterly, re- 
marking that “at the moment when coffee 
reaches the highest point in its history our 
Government ties it to a maximum price 
that it calls a minimum.” It said the price 
was to temptingly high that coffee was being 
planted on land that would not give even 
marginal returns, and that “increasing pro- 
duction while decreasing productivity is eco- 
nomic retrocession.” This leading editorial 
concluded that the Government was trying 
to sustain the cruzeiro “or rather hold off its 
inevitable collapse” by propping it up with 
coffee and that result would be disastrous. 

“If coffee is not bringing in the foreign 
exchange forecast in the budget,” it said, 
“the fault is not with coffee but with those 
who made the estimate.” 

There is much criticism along the lines 
that the excessively high price will continue 
to hurt sales and favor other producers. 
But the move is generally considered to have 
been primarily political, to please a large 
group in an election year, and there is no 
likelihood of an early change. 





GI Dill Pays Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very truthful state- 
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ment which appeared in today’s issue of 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass.: 
GI Br Pays Orr 


Recently we commented upon the official 
report from Washington which showed that 
the GI bill passed 10 years ago providing 
funds for the GI's to go to college had paid 
off handsomely. By aiding the GI's to ob- 
tain a higher education, the fund had 
thereby raised hundreds of thousands of 
men into occupations where they could earn 
higher incomes and thus pay higher income 
taxes. It was estimated that the increased 
taxes thus received, would, over a period of 
a few more years, more than pay the entire 
cost of the Government expenditure. 

Now this report on education is supple- 
mented by another showing that this same 
GI bill, through another provision, has made 
possible government loans in small amounts 
to veterans planning to enter businesses of 
their own. Between the time when the bill 
was signed 10 years ago and last May 25, 
the latest count showed that 213,964 loans 
had been made involving a total of $576 
million. 

These loans enabled many of the GI's to 
build up profitable businesses which have 
paid large sums in taxes. So the Govern- 
ment aid has not only repaid the GI's in 
some part for their military service, but has 
also made a “profit” of a kind for the Gov- 
ernment, 





Texas State Fair To Present Agriculture 
Show Stressing Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, farmers in my State of Texas are 
becoming increasingly aware of the great 
value to them of sound work in the field 
of agricultural research. Pointing up 
this awareness is the announcement that 
the theme of the agriculture show at 
the 1954 State Fair of Texas—the big- 
gest State fair in the world—will be 
research for Texas agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the an- 
nouncement, as published recently in 
the Dallas Times-Herald, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH THEME oF State Farr 1954 

AGRICULTURE SHOW PLANNING 

Research for Texas agriculture will be the 
theme of the agriculture show at the 1954 
Etate Fair of Texas, October 9 through 24, 


General Manager James H. Stewart an- 
nounced Monday. 

Elaborate exhibits will reflect the research 
conducted by the agricultural experiment 
stations of the Texas A. & M. College system, 
which has cooperated closely with the State 
fair in working out the unique and edu- 
cational show. 

The 12 A. & M. extension districts of the 
State each will have an individual exhibit, 
cepicting how research has contributed to 
progress of the particular type of agricul- 
ture practiced in each region. 

The district displays also will show how 
Texans as a whole are affected by regional 
research problems and their solutions. A 
huge central exhibit will portray the over- 
all statewide picture. 
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For example, the Panhandle exhibit will 
show how research has scored a victory in 
the production of better wheat, which in 
turn makes possible a better loaf of bread. 

The role of research on cotton growing, 
mesquite control water conservation and 
management, beef production, soil improve- 
ments, rice-pasture farming, and pasture 
development will be illustrated. 

Forage production, dairying, sheep and 
goat breeding, parasite control, and range 
management also will be portrayed in their 
relation to research. 

How agricultural research has helped 
Texas housewives get more for their food 
dollar in everything from fruits and vege- 
tables to broiler chickens will be shown. 

And one of the exhibits will be devoted to 
the role of research in forestry and the manu- 
facture of forest products for better living. 

The 12 district exhibits will demonstrate 
research in the following regions of Texas: 
The Panhandle, south plains, rolling plains, 
north Texas, northeast Texas, the Big Bend, 
Edwards Plateau, heart of Texas, Piney 
Woods, south Texas, gulf coast, and the Rio 
Grande Plains. 

Prairie View A. & M. College will have an 
additional exhibit with the research theme. 

Four-H Club demonstration teams will 
present daily programs as a feature of the 
4-H exhibit which will be a part of the 
agriculture show. 





Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson], delivered an exceptionally fine 
speech at Colgate University last week. 
The Senator from Kansas, who is a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report of the Congress, spoke on 
the subject How Realistic Is Our Eco- 
nomic Policy? He set forth in clear 
perspective the program of the President 
of the United States to improve our eco- 
nomic relations with other countries, to 
the advantage of this country and to 
the peace and security of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of the Senator from 
Kansas be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Reatistic Is Our Economic Po.icy? 
(Speech by Senator FRANK CARLSON, of 
Kansas) 

Those who planned this series of discus- 
sions are to be commended for having 
phrased our subject this evening in terms 
of the realism or the practicality of our for- 
eign economic policy. By limiting ourselves 
to the question of how realistic our policy is, 
Wwe are spared the necessity of debating the 
details of an ideal policy—that is, the kind 
of a policy which we might feel was appro- 
priate and which we might hope to pursue in 
a more stable, friendly world. 

We are spared also the necessity of going 
over the pros and cons of free trade or pro- 
tectionism. These are issues upon which 
untold speeches have been made in the 
United States Congress and the debating 
forums for decades. They are issues upon 
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which honest differences of Opinion 
and probably will continue to exist for 
more years. By focusing our attention 
the question of realism, we may be 
from much of the traditionalism and Saveq 
tionalism which so frequently intrude 
tariff policy 1s discussed. Wheg 

In discussing the realism of our 
economic policy, we must, of coy 
some meeting of minds upon our Policy oh, 
jectives, at least in a general way. For 
purpose, our objectives may be stated thy 
ply. Our aim is to maintain domestic 
perity while advancing the concepts ny 
ideals of freedom and peace over those <a 
nationalistic, authoritarian Philosophers” 
take it that we can all agree that the the I 
of this series of conferences, Economic a 
Political Stability in a Free World, is itn! 
pretty good statement of objectives, : 

Foreign trade policy is so inextricab} 
part of overall foreign policy that we - ‘ 
judge its realism by the contribution Which 
it makes to stopping the advance of total; 
tarian ideologies. In part that means keep. 
ing ourselves and our economic system 
strong and ready. In part it means wine 
ning, meriting, and keeping strong allies 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the fry 
plank in our foreign economic Policy 4s, 
therefore, to keep the American economy 
sound, dynamic, and progressive in itself 
There are two reasons why this is important 

First, we all know that our economic £Ys« 
tem is being tested in the minds of hun 
dreds of millions of people in the uncom. 
mitted parts of the world. While we in the 
United States are thoroughly sold on the 
free capitalistic enterprise system as the 
best and most productive way of organiz. 
ing our economic resources, it is a basic 
dogma of communism that our system won't 
work. It is destined, they say, to stagger 
through successive economic instabilities 
and finally collapse, all because of the very 
freedom of choice which it permits. 

The fact that that dire prediction has 
been propagandized about the world means 
that we cannot, in the sight of the rest of 
the world, afford marked deviations from 
full and productive employment at home, 
The struggling and less-well-off parts of the 
world watch and carefully weigh what our 
system offers compared to the achievements 
and, doubtless even to the promises, of the 
communistic system. The so-called new 
look in Russian economic policy, aimed at 
permitting a higher level of domestic con- 
sumption, is but a part of a calculated So- 
viet ‘program designed to match the appeal 
of American plenty. 

Another reason why domestic stability 's 
60 important to international stability comes 
from the sheer size of the role which the 
United States has come to play in the world 
picture. 

While the United States has only about 5 
percent of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce well over 40 percent of the world’s out- 
put of goods and services. The Randall 
Commission on Foreign Economy Policy esti- 
mates that the United States alone gen- 
erates perhaps as much as two-thirds or more 
of the world’s flow of savings. This has made 
it possible for us to become the worlds 
greatest exporter of capital and the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. In 1952, our ¢- 
ports amounted to over 20 percent of the 
total world export trade and our imports to 
about 15 percent of total world imports. In 
some of the raw-materials fields our share 
of the world total is much larger. 

While merchandise exports at present con- 
stitute only 5 percent of our national income, 
in many of the countries with which we deal 
the importance of export markets 1s much 
larger. As a consequence, any drop in our 
imports tends to have a much greater de- 
pressive effect upon the economy of those 
countries whose trade with the United a 
represents a relatively large proportion 
their total national production. Under we 
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nmstance, it is not surprising that, until 
rat recently, it had become almost trite 
quit vind believe, as the London Economist 
. ny nerves “When America sneezes, the 
owing ered catches pneumonia.” 
” while. as we shall see later, the recent de- 
at as in American business has not yet pro- 
, iced the dreaded foreign repercussions, all 
‘ | agree that domestic policies calculated 
sy beep us from sneezing or catching cold 
here at home are basic elements in any real- 
s+ie foreign policy. 
a ee ae of keeping the domestic 
= a reasonably even keel, the 


ynomy on 
 oune vernment in the Employment Act 
“ 1946 recognizes its responsibility for 


doing all that Government, under the free 
enterprise system, can do to aid in prevent- 
ing a major economic depression. At the 
outset, we recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot guarantee employment for 
Nor does it guarantee that eco- 


veryone. 
ate recession can never overtake us. As 
americans, we value our individual liberty 


and the free-enterprise system much too 
highly to accept the promises of a Govern- 
ment which would assure everyone of a job 
at the cost of becoming an essentially slave 


o responsibility which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under the Employment Act is, 
nonetheless, a positive responsibility and not 
merely passive resistance to economic fluc- 
tuations. The Government’s role consists in 
creating an economic climate conducive to 
dynamic growth and a rising level of living. 
Its role consists in keeping open the incen- 
tives and opportunities for private business, 
Jabor, agriculture, and consumption. 

Over the past year we have had in the 
United States a slackening in the rate of 
industrial production and a rise in the leveis 
of unemployment. In keeping with its re- 
sponsibilities, the Federal Government's pro- 
gam in recent months has been to 
strengthen and develop the so-called built-in 
stabilizers, and otherwise seek to encourage 
the private economy to take over as the Gov- 
ernment’s direct contribution in the form of 
defense purchases declines, 

We have put into effect the largest tax cuts 
ever made in a single year, and are working 
on the first overall study and revision of our 
tax laws in more than a generation. This 
has been done with an eye specifically on re- 
ducing the impediments to private invest- 
ment as well as to broadening the consump- 
tion base. We have at the same time pursued 
an aggressive policy of monetary and credit 
ease. Thus far the program appears to have 
been quite successful. It is perhaps too soon 
to say that all of our worries about recession 
can be dismissed. But it is safe to say that 
the readjustments in economic tempo which 
we have thus far undergone are perhaps no 
more than should have been expected as we 
move from a booming wartime and defense 
economy to a more stable growth pattern. 


That the free world countries have bene- 
fited by our success in holding our domestic 
decline within narrow bounds can hardly be 
disputed. It is true, of course, that their 
own improving strength has also contributed. 
That improvement is one of the most grati- 
fying elements in the recent world picture. 
Happily, such recession as we have experi- 
enced has not brought on the pneumonia 
nor the calamity abroad which was predicted 
oo feared. There are several reasons for 

s. 

Thanks to our policy of helping to rebuild 
the strength of the Western European coun- 
tries, monetary and economic conditions 
there are today better than at any time since 
the war. The need for monetary discipline 
seems better understood and more generally 
accepted. In most countries inflation has 
been checked and the currencies are today 
fortified by larger reserves. During the first 
quarter of 1954, foreign gold and dollar assets 
increased another half billion dollars, con- 
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tinuing their uninterrupted growth since the 
second quarter of 1952. The buildup of in- 
dustrial capacity in Western Europe is pay- 
ing off in increased production, providing a 
broader base for their stabilization efforts 
and relieving their dependence upon us. 
As a result of the improved economic health 
abroad, the other free world nations are 
trading more and more with one another. 

Any larger degree of recession here at home 
might well have dampened or overwhelmed 
these developing strong points in the free 
world situation. As it is, the experience of 
1949, 1937, and 1929 has not been repeated. 
This time our slump has not precipitated 
new currency troubles abroad with a new 
round of devaluations and trade restrictions. 
Whatever the complex of causes may be, the 
contribution to the strengthening of the 
Western World which our aid policy has 
made in the past, and our steps limiting the 
recent economic decline here at home, must 
clearly be characterized as realistic and 
pragmatically successful. 

In its international aspects our foreign 
economic program consists of four major 
parts. In a message to the Congress on 
March 30, President Eisenhower summarized 
the interrelated objectives of foreign eco- 
nomic policy, citing: “Aid, which we wish to 
curtail; investment, which we wish to en- 
courage; convertibility, which we wish to 
facilitate; and trade, which we wish to 
expand.” 

In the furtherance of these objectives, the 
President recommended, among other things, 
that the Trade Agreements Act be extended 
for 3 years with amendments authorizing 
selective, planned reductions in existing 
tariff rates over the 3-year period. 

Now, under our system of government, it 
is the President’s responsibility to recom- 
mend programs to the Congress. But it is 
equally the responsibility of the Congress to 
weigh these recommendations and to modify 
and adapt programs in an atmosphere of 
legislative compromise. The President has 
recommended a good program. The fact that 
the Congress has seen fit at this time to enact 
something less than the President’s original 
program in this area—an area in which per- 
sonal and political viewpoints have tradi- 
tionally differed widely—should not be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of the objectives of 
that program. In terms of the suggested 
four-part program there is little fundamental 
disagreement, although men do differ as to 
the ways and as to the speed with which the 
ends may be achieved. The Congress itself 
did not have time enough during the present 
session to give the proposals the full study 
which they deserve. 


It has, nevertheless, been charged that 
the 1-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, as voted by the Congress, will prove dis- 
turbing to the foreign nations. It is said 
that they are thereby left in doubt as to the 
sincerity of our asserted long-run interest 
in freer world trade and lowered trade bar- 
riers all around. While recognizing that a 
longer term extension of the act might have 
relieved some of this uncertainty, we also 
have a right to expect our foreign friends to 
take a realistic attitude on the subject. This 
program has already gone on for two dec- 
ades. No matter what happens to the leg- 
islation, not a single trade agreement here- 
tofore negotiated has or will expire until it 
does so under the terms of the agreement 
itself. Our allies in the free world have, 
moreover, had repeated demonstrations of 
the sincerity of our concern for their survival 
and well-being. 

We in America, of course, understand and 
are proud that the ways-of-democracy al- 
low time for discussion, time for consider- 
ing opposing views, and time for majority 
opinion to crystallize and express itself. Our 
friends overseas must recognize this. In the 
nature of things this country is somewhat 
less dependent than certain other countries 
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upon world trade. An appreciation of that 
fact helps also to explain some of the slow- 
ness and hesitancy with which we move 
toward lowered tariffs. 

After all, we, too, have a right to be dis- 
turbed and fearful at some of the restraints 
to free production and distribution which 
we see persist in other friendly nations in 
their internal as well as international com- 
merce. Curtailment of cartel practices, less 
resistance to measures making for greater 
productivity, acceptance of improved dis- 
tribution methods would be welcome evi- 
dence on this side of sincerity and good faith 
on the part of others in the free world. 

Returning to our long-run objectives as 
outlined by the President, the recommenda- 
tion less aid, more trade is clearly a proper 
and desirable plank in foreign economic 
policy. Just as aid for postwar reconstruc- 
tion has, in large part, given way to military 
aid, we all look forward to a time when mili- 
tary strength abroad will have been built 
up to a point where a reduction in the direct 
costs of military aid can be expected. At 
that time the present tendency toward a 
statistical balance between our exports, ex- 
clusive of grant-aid, and our imports may 
be upset. Our total exports of agricultural 
products and manufactures will then be 
reduced unless we replace military aid by 
some other forms of grant-credit or increase 
our acceptance of imports as an offset to 
increased commercial exports. Military aid 
is clearly the counsel of realism today. But 
by the same token the counsel of realism for 
the future dictates that we give thought now 
to the manner in which we wish to bridge 
the gap which the end of Government-sup- 
ported military shipments may bring. 

Realistically and ideally the answer is 
easy; we should then and now do everything 
we reasonably can to permit the free nations 
to earn their own way. That means that 
we must recognize that for every buyer 
there must be a seller. If we would be sel- 
lers, we must also have buyers—buyers who 
can afford to buy. 

Granting that there is a large element of 
coincidence in the magnitudes, it helps to 
clarify our thinking about international 
trade to note that in 1952 grain exports 
from this country were approximately $1.5 
billion, while coffee and cocoa imports— 
products which we do not produce— 
amounted to approximately the same figure. 
Superficially stated, we were trading bread 
for coffee. Our cotton exports ran some- 
thing over a billion dollars that year. In 
exchange, we received shipments of tea, bur- 
lap, hemp, silk, diamonds, rubber, and tin 
aggregating almost the same in dollar 
amounts. Although one hears a great deal 
of objection to the imports, we exported 
more dollars’ worth of petroleum and petro- 
leum products than we imported. We im- 
ported some meat products, it is true, but 
exported almost the same amount of other 
meat products. These figures help to dem- 
onstrate that international trade, like all 
trade, is not a unilateral action but a 2-party 
transaction. 

But, a moment’s thought will also show 
how impractical a reliance on simple bilat- 
eral deals would be. Coffee dealers in Brazil 
would not and could not have taken all of 
our exportable grain. Instead, they followed 
the easier, commonsense way of selling their 
coffee for dollars, and then used the dollars 
to buy what, and when, and where they 
pleased. Our exporters of coal would find 
their problems greatly multiplied if they 
were forced to take cane sugar directly in 
payment. And yet, in terms of amounts, 
that is substantially what happens. The 
process is simply facilitated by throwing all 
of the trades into one trading account in 
which the transactions of private enterprises 
are cleared through triangular or broad mul- 
tilateral trade. 

Traditional American thinking about in- 
ternational trade often falls short of being 
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realistic in Our prepossession with the im- 
portance of exports and still more exports. 
We are rather proud and only wish that we 
could do better than export 23 percent of 
our tractor production, 12 percent of our 
agricultural machinery production, and one- 
sixth of our production of motor trucks and 
coaches. The substantial part of our agri- 
cultural production which goes into the ex- 
port market will be cited later. But we can- 
not go about seeking world markets for our 
surpluses, either agricultural or manufac- 
tures, and at the same time hope to insulate 
our home markets against imports. 

There can be no question but that the 
problem of adjusting ourselves to increased 
imports in certain lines does bring hardship 
and injury to specific, local segments of our 
domestic economy. We should not for a 
moment belittle or decry the plight of the 
pottery and glass workers of the Ohio Val- 
ley, who find employment curtailed due in 
part to sizable imports. Nor can we ignore 
the plight of the watchmakers, the clothes- 
pin makers, the bicycle workers, the toy pro- 
ducers, or the coal miners. But it would be 
entirely wrong to assume that their difficul- 
ties arise solely because of imports. Indus- 
tries are often sick from a complex of causes 
so that the elimination of competitive im- 
ports, no matter how appealing, is not neces- 
sarily an easy, sure cure for the problems 
confronting a depressed segment of the econ- 
omy. 

While one cannot help but feel great sym- 
pathy for the problems of the workers in 
every depressed industry whatever the rea- 
son for distress, let us look more closely, for 
example, at the case of the workers in the 
bicycle-producing plants in the United 
States. If we, by tariff restrictions, discour- 
age those who prefer foreign-made bicycles 
from buying them, we run the risk of cutting 
off employment now created elsewhere in our 
economy, let us say, by the export of 16 
percent of our office appliances, or the em- 
ployment attributable to 35 percent of our 
production of rolling-mill machinery. It is 
a hard economic and political choice. Would 
we be better off to undergo loss of em- 
ployment among those of our people who 
now make tractors for export, or among those 
who produce chinaware for the domestic 
market? 

It if were possible for us to look beyond 
the immediate displacements, the choice is, 
happily, less painful and difficult. It is not 
always easy to convince reluctant minds 
that the indirect and diffused gains from 
freer trade are important. It can be dem- 
onstrated, however, that anything which 
contributes to a more effective use of the 
resources of the free world will contribute 
to a higher level of living in this country. 
In the long run there is thus little doubt 
but that the best policy would be to create 
new jobs for those who might be displacéd. 
That can best be done by maintaining an 
eilicient, dynamic, and growing domestic 
economy. By taking advantage of the sav- 
ings available on goods produced with com- 
paratively greater efficiency abroad, we can 
add to our own comforts while keeping open 
the opportunities for added domestic em- 
ployment in other industries. We would not 
then need to undergo unemployment but 
might, indeed, increase our aggregate em- 
ployment as well as our flow of goods and 
services. 

From the realistic standpoint, the chal- 
lenge to our economic statesmanship and 
political sagacity is one of avoiding ill-con- 
sidered and carelessly selected reductions in 
import duties which bring about serious and 
undue injury. There are, nevertheless, areas 
in which trade can be liberalized with a min- 
imum of hardship. The discovery of those 
areas is a task for the Executive agencies 
and the Congress. 

It was suggested last winter, for example, 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
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port, of which I am a member, that we might 
consider tariff reductions and the encourag- 
ing of imports on such items as those in 
which American goods already have heavy 
export markets—for example, automobiles— 
or those in which the imported goods sell in 
the American market at prices higher than 
the competitive American-made products— 
for example, briar pipes or fine cameras. In 
other cases, if it can be demonstrated that 
American industry and enterprse has clearly 
failed to keep abreast of foreign competition 
in quality, style, and cost, it may well be de- 
cided that continued tariff protection is un- 
merited. 

Realism in foreign policy always, and espe- 
cially today, calls for a blending of domestic 
programs with our interest in international 
security. Nowhere is this need more appar- 
ent than in the field of agriculture. Export 
markets have long been of vital importance 
to our farm population. In recent years we 
have exported 40 percent of our cotton and 
rice, one-third of our wheat, and a fourth 
of our tobacco and lard. About 30 percent 
of the value of farm marketings in 1952 were 
dependent to a highly important degree upon 
the export markets. 

If there is any problem in the country 
today to which we must face up realistically, 
it is the problem of agricultural surpluses 
and the need for long-run adjustments. Our 
great agricultural productive capacity ought 
not to be in the position where Government 
nonrecourse loans and storage bins consti- 
tute an indispensable part of the market for 
the farmers’ products. One way in which 
we can try to solve the problems of exces- 
sive crops is by setting up Government do- 
mestic price-support programs with their 
inevitable costs in the form of regulation, 
regimentation and often, in the end, sur- 
pluses taken off from the free market with 
the proceeds of Federal tax receipts. An- 
other way in which to attack the problem 
would be to help the cotton and wheat and 
pork farmers to regain a part of the lost 
foreign market for their products. The best 
way to do that is to make it easier for for- 
eigners to buy American agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


Given the extraordinary efficiency of our 
domestic capacity to produce agricultural 
commodities, there is a temptation to pro- 
duce large quantities even if we must resort 
to export subsidies and dumping to get rid 
of excesses beyond domestic needs. There 
are undoubtedly opportunities of negotiat- 
ing nonmarket distributions of these sur- 
pluses in various parts of the world. But 
our earnest quest for mere disposal abroad, 
outside regular market channels, must not 
blind us to the greater merits of private 
multilateral trade as a long-run solution. 
Dumping, export subsidies, import quotas, 
exchange controls, state trading of agricul- 
tural, as well as other, products are almost 
certain to bring retaliation. In the end they 
are likely to prove injurious to those whose 
interests lie, as does the American farmers’, 
in expanding the world export markets. 


Since we have been talking so much about 
realism as an objective of policy, a state- 
ment of the alternative solutions for our 
agricultural surplus problem may perhaps 
help us to recognize the best alternative. 
We have, first, the unattractive choice of 
reducing production—in a measure going 
out of the agricultural business—to a level 
which just covers domestic consumption 
plus an irreducible minimum which our 
customers abroad will take under the worst 
conditions. We have the choice of spend- 
ing Government funds to buy and hold any 
agricultural surpluses. We have the choice 
of giving the surpluses away or what often 
comes to the same end, lending foreigners 
the goods or the money with which to buy 
them. We have the choice of helping 
foreigners to earn the necessary dollars with 
which to buy the products by trading with 





them, and increasing our own 
those products they produce relatively - 

advantageously than we can. To stat, s 
alternatives is to point the way. Then 
no necessary conflict between rea] 
eign trade policy and the objectiy 
domestic farm policy. But we 
choose the course which will place 
reliance on the free markets while assur} 
the farmer of a deserved and relatively stay 
income. le 

As a supplement to the freer flow of t 
in raw materials and manufactur 
to-year account, we have also ac 
interest in encouraging private investme: 
abroad. Realistically viewed, the contriby. 
tion of private investment to expanded inter. 
national trade is likely to be modest ins 
short run. Only over a decade or Period of 
years will its impact upon world Production 
and trade be fully felt. Its greatest contri. 
bution lies in the help which it affords eco. 
nomic growth in the recipient Country 
While this is of great economic significance 
in the world of today it has a Political and 
strategic significance as well. It is Clearly 
to our self-interest to raise the level of iyi 
in underdeveloped areas of the world a8 one 
way to hold the masses in these countries 
from going over to the Communist Philoso. 
phy. 

On the side of the domestic economy, q. 
rect foreign investment serves to finance an 
immediate increase in exports of machinery 
and investment goods. If our Nation is to 
accept its place as a comparatively rich 
creditor, we must not, however, think Only 
of the exports which flow from new invest. 
ments. We must welcome the earnings 
which those investments produce over the 
years. When our debtor offers to pay interest 
or repay principal we must not slam the 
door in his face by effectively barring the im. 
port of the products which he has. It is one 
thing to make successful investment com- 
mitments abroad and be content, as we often 
have been in the past, to plow back or rein. 
vest the rewards on the spot. But a part of 
our objective lies also in the expanded flow of 
trade freed from distrust and international 
barriers. 

If we are going to regard foreign Invest. 
ment solely as a way of dumping excesses 
in production, we will be doing more harm 
than good. We must recognize that invest- 
ments mean closer family ties among the 
nations. We must expect that the success 
of our investments abroad will add, not only 
to the wealth of our friends, but to our 
own national wealth and the flow of goods 
and services. If we are to achieve that end, 
we must accept responsibility as the lead- 
ing creditor nation and behave like a credi- 
tor, not raising our hands against payment 
when the borrower tries to service the in- 
vestment and make the payments due to us. 

The fourth point in our minimum for- 
eign economic program, as outlined by the 
President, is our wish to encourage currency 
convertibility. Government controls which 
restrict the convertibility of one nation's 
currency into that of another directly af- 
fect—and are affected by—the volume of 
world trade and investment. These in turn 
affect the world peace and unity. In recent 
months the free world has made great steps 
forward in restoring currency convertibility. 
The Dutch have relaxed their curbs on 
capital transfers, while the British have 
widely extended the areas and the products 
for which payments may be made in scarce 
sterling. We are apparently approaching 
the time when sterling balances may be 
transferred into dollars at will. This prog- 
ress—an outstanding feature of the free 
world’s gains in recent months—has been 
made possible by the generally improved 
conditions in Europe which we have already 
noted. 

The problem of dollar convertibility is but 
another way of expressing the need which we 
have already mentioned—of our buying 
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from foreign nations so that they 
Tie dollars available in sufficient 
my tity to purchase American export prod- 


commercially. 
— other nations were compelled to 


rd and conserve their limited supply of 
ars, all sorts of quotas and government 

tervention in the free market economy 
ntably came about. The fact is that the 
discriminatory controls which foreign coun- 
tries use to restrict purchases from us are 
in themselves evidence of their desire to 
take more United States exports if we will 
put let them pay for them. They are evi- 
dence of a suppressed demand for United 
States goods and services. 

Our interest in freer trade and freer con- 
yertibility is well illustrated in a recent case 
where the shortage of dollars has caused 
repercussions directly upon American em- 
ployment. 

A recent issue of the London Economist 
tells of an outstanding American corpora- 
tion which decided to build its machines 
in England because the overseas markets for 
its product threatened to be closed to its 
United States production for lack of dollars 
in the hands of would-be purchasers. By 
shifting manufacturing operations to Eng- 
Jand, the machines may be sold for sterling. 
The name of the company is well known 
as the largest maker of its type of machines 
in the world. I shall not mention the name 
here since one of the sad commentaries on 
tariff discussions is that we are so easily 
diverted by specific local hardships and for- 
get the national good. 

The employees of this particular company 
suffered directly from the fact that, as a 
Nation, we had failed to buy sufficient prod- 
ucts from the rest of the world to enable 
them to acquire the necessary dollars to buy 
our products. The factory in question came 
into full production in England in 1949. Its 
exports have risen more than 10 times since 
then and more than 70 percent of those 
American-designed machines, produced in 
England, are being sent to Canada, the com- 
pany’s largest single export market. Now, 
we regard Canada as @ very attractive mar- 
ket for American exports. The employees 
in the American plant which was making 
the product for export have, in effect, been 
displaced by English workers and a portion 
of our traditional market lost. By our re- 
luctance to accept imports in sufficient quan- 
tity, we have cut the world off from the 
opportunity of earning more dollars, and by 
cutting off the supply of dollars have, in this 
case, increased employment abroad at a cost 
of declining employment in one of our out- 
standing domestic industries. Certainly our 
policy would have met the test of realism 
better in this instance had we reduced tar- 
iffs on articles which can be produced more 
efficiently and cheaper in, Great Britain than 
here, instead of throwing American workers 
out of employment in a field in which we 
have the great comparative advantage. 

By way of summary, we can do no better 
than quote a few sentences from the Presi- 
dent’s foreign economic policy statement of 
March 30. In that statement he said: 

“The United States stands ready and able 
to produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. The inability of 
many foreign countries to buy our goods 
in the volume we would like to sell does 
not arise from any lack of desire for these 
goods. * * * Instead it arises out of the 
inability of these nations to pay—in dol- 
lars—for the volume we have to sell. 

“Dollar grants are no lasting solution to 
this impasse. * * * The solution is a higher 
level of two-way trade. * * * Greater free- 
dom from restrictions and controls and the 
increased efficiencies which arise from ex- 
panding markets and the freer play of eco- 
nomic forces are essential to the attainment 
of this higher trade level.” 
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In judging our economic policy, we must 
test it by the degree to which it results in 
this higher level of two-way trade. Its real- 
ism must be measured by the extent to which 
it helps in breaking down the restrictions 
and impediments which have handicapped 
the free world economy in the postwar pe- 
riod. On this basis I am sure we must 
conclude that a great deal more can and 
should be done. It may be that a bolder 
program would have accomplished more in 
less time. 

On the other hand, the world changes 
which have made the United States the 
world’s leading economic nation have come 
upon us comparatively recently. We have, 
moreover, a long tradition and, if you will, 
a great many pressures to overcome in order 
to keep pace with our new responsibilities. 
If we accept this domestic tradition as a part 
of the milieu in which our policy must today 
be formed, we are inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that our overall program is in- 
deed highly realistic, no matter how much 
it may fall short of being ideal. 





Radio Commentary on Senator Capehart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a commentary by Tris Coffin on radio 
station WWDC in Washington, July 21, 
about my colleague, the Senator from 
Indiana [{Mr. CaPEHART]. 


There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorRp, as follows: 

A GALLERY GLIMPSE 


The Senate of the United States is a 
crucible—like a furnace running with melted 
ore in the steel mill. Into the Senate are 
poured a variety of men fresh from the hopes 
of the voters, farmers and lawyers and bank- 
ers and schoolteachers. Many of them never 
measure up to the hopes of the voters, Per- 
haps our standards are too high. 

This is the story of one of the few who 
have been molded in this crucible into true 
steel. He is HOMER CAPEHART, the Senator 
from Indiana. 

I first saw him 20 years ago—a big, robust, 
two-fisted, red-haired product of free enter- 
prise; a smalltown boy who made his fortune 
by sweat and willpower and shrewdness. 
Then he began looking around curiously for 
new worlds to conquer. CAPEHART, as a busi- 
nessman, was annoyed in the free-styie, vig- 
orous way of redheads with what he thought 
were excessive curbs on business by the New 
Deal. 

So he Jumped into politics like a kid jump- 
ing off a high dive—with a big splash. He 
sponsored a cornfield conference of Repub- 
licans. I covered it as a reporter. It was 


hot and dusty and full of the blare of poli-. 


tics. But it had a wonderful effect on the 
then faltering Grand Old Party in the Mid- 
west. It was a shot in the arm. 

Ten years ago, HOMER CAaPEHART was elected 
to the United States Senate. He was a trump 
card for the GOP leaders in the Senate—an 
independent businessman, deep and sure- 
voiced, with the temper of a redhead and 
the face of a cherub, who fought the ad- 
ministration with a zestful scorn. 
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Today, 10 years later, Homer CaPenart has 
been fused into true steel. He is an inde- 
pendent Senator who thinks and acts for the 
good of his country, based not on the cloak- 
room whisper of a political leader, but his 
own judgment. He has a mature point of 
view—based on not what is good for just one 
section of our economy, but for all. He looks 
beyond the hue and cry of the moment to 
the effect on tomorrow. 

Now, Senator CaPeHartT sits like some be- 
nevolent monarch in a committee room lis- 
tening to the troubled conscience of the get- 
while-the-getting-is-good housing tycoons 
and the problems of the little people. There 
was among the latter a Negro employee of 
the United Nations in New York, a bewil- 
dered and troubled Navy veteran—both done 
out of money by suede-shoe, glib-voiced 
salesmen for gyp home repair companies. 
The salesman would come to the small home 
owner and say: We've picked your home as a 
model to advertise our great new product 
backed by your local bank and the FHA. 
We'll sell it to you at cost and give you $50 
on the sale of this service to every home in a 
3-mile radius. All you’ve got to do is sign 
on the dotted line. Too, there is testimony 
of huge housing developments where profits 
flowed like whisky at a class reunion. 

It is a sorry story—of loopholes in the 
law that Congress refused to cover up year 
after year, of a Government agency too 
bureaucratic to fight injustice, of banks that 
didn’t care whether the money they loaned 
went to gyp joints, of business men who 
would do anything to get a buck. 

Homer CAPEHART, in the few glimpses I had 
at these hearings, showed a quiet compassion 
for the little people and a sense of outrage 
for the gyppers. 

At one lull in the hearing, he set his jaw 
firmly and said, “We're going to get to the 
bottom of this.” 


More power to him. 





Texas Farmer Proves Worth of New 
Ideas in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Texas farmer named Clinton 
Harbers has been much in the news in 
my State recently because of his suc- 
cess with some farming methods which 
have greatly increased production from 
his land. 

An editorial in the Taylor (Tex.) 
Times, one of our State’s outstanding 
weekly newspapers, throws light on some 
of these methods. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It’s WortH A Trip Down 

The Times from time to time has com- 
mented on the success of a cotton farmer 
down below Smithville is having with some 
newer ideas of farming. 

There isn’t any printed set of rules you 
can tack upon your wall and follow with 
results that your land will produce a bale to 
2 bales of cotton to the acre, or 6,000 pounds 
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of maize, 80 bushels of corn to the acre, but 
this farmer, Clinton Harbers, has pioneered 
some methods which we predict will be used 
widely in a few years. 

Working with land not as good as lots of 
land in Williamson County, Harbers in 7 
years has made his land over, so to speak. 
Chiefly he has done two things: (1) Built up 
the fertility; (2) increased the water-holding 
capacity. 

His neighbors ask him how for example he 
can afford to leave a fourth of his land out 
of production a whole year while he grows 
Hubam clover on it. His answer is that he 
could leave a fourth of it out 6 years and still 
make more than he was making before he 
started his program. The first year he 
farmed his land produced less than a quarter 
of a bale to the acre. Last year it produced 
a bale and three-quarters to the acre. This 
year, even though he hit a drought, he’s going 
to make at least a bale tothe acre. Further- 
more, while he fertilizes, he doesn’t get his 
fertilizer costs out of line with his profits. 
Last year he netted $211 an acre on his cotton 
land, and in his costs he figured everything, 
including the total expense of making the 
crop, the expense of planting vetch on his 
land ahead of the cotton, the cost of de- 
preciation of equipment, etc. 

Harbers is a public-spirited young man, he 
doesn't mind explaining his methods, even 
though last year over 3,000 people visited his 
farm. 

It’s worth a trip down there to see his 
system, but as @ suggestion, we suggest a 
large group of farmers get together and go 
at the same time, rather than a few at a 
time, so he could explain to all of them at 
the same time. The soil conservation dis- 
trict here is planning such a trip, and we 
believe it’s worth a real effort to get scores 
of farmers to go. Watch for the planned 
date, and make up your mind now to go 
down. 

Williamson County’s real wealth is in its 
land, and that land can be made to produce 
a lot more than it is, in dry weather or wet. 
We'd like to see a real drive made to get 
a large number of Williamson County farm- 
ers to hear what Clinton Harbers has done. 

We have examined his methods, and there 
aren't any bugs under the chips down there. 
He has done what he has done without any 
oil money, without a business in town, etc. 
He did it by hard work and some pioneer 
thinking, and any farmer in Williamson 
County can do the same. 





How Low Can You Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How Low Can You Get?” pub- 
lished in the Marion Chronicle, of Mar- 
ion, Ind., on July 13, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Low Can You Ger? 

The other day we were tempted to write 
an editorial commenting on the low moral 
tone to which officials of the New and Fair 
Deal Government had descended during the 
era when they were in power and had undis- 
puted authority over our money, and there- 
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fore, more or less, of our habits, our persons, 
and our fortunes. But we didn’t think it a 
very good subject until there were more de- 
velopments and therefore fortunately ab- 
stained. 

The abstention was worth while, for it 
remained for a beneficiary of the New and 
Fair Dealers to reach the height of something 
or other when one told United States Sen- 
ator Homer E. CapeHart he (the Senator) 
“was shooting off his mouth” as the Hoosier 
solon, chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, continued to probe 
into scandals in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which he said will make Teapot 
Dome, the RFC, and those of the mink-coat 
era “look like a Sunday school.” 

Senator CaPEHART made the statement 
after a New York builder testified he reaped 
a $2,700,000 “windfall profit” (an unearned 
profit) on a big apartment project. CaPe- 
HarT said he believed the FHA “participated 
in a grand scandal involving millions and 
millions of dollars.” 

It was at that point that Gustave M. Berne, 
operator of Rockaway Apartments in New 
York, testified that FHA knew builders were 
reaping in high windfall profits on the multi- 
billion postwar apartment-house program. 

Whereupon a lawyer, George I. Marcus, 
representing his client, Sidney Sarner, vice 
president of the Linwood Park Apartments, 
Fort Lee, Va., right under the nose of the 
national headquarters of the FHA, told the 
Hoosier Senator, “You are shooting off your 
mouth.” Immediately thereafter he invoked 
the fifth amendment, whereby an accused 
person is exempted from testifying against 
himself by a constitutional provision. 

This is not only a new low instandard 
of morality; it is a new low in defying a 
Senator, the distinguished head of an im- 
portant Senate committee. Senator Capsz- 
HART has no compunction or mercy in fer- 
reting out the swindles perpetrated against 
the American people and taxpayers. He 
knows they have been swindled and he knows 
that they pay their taxes out of the sweat 
of their brows, and he knows how that feels. 
But this distinguished man, this United 
States Senator from the State of Indiana, 
is told by a pipsqueak lawyer, that he “is 
shooting off his mouth” when he proceeds in 
an investigation, long belated, participated 
in by many rich politicos of the Roosevelt- 
Truman era, when violation of the law was 
tolerated, even invited, and when morals 
were of no more import than an outgrown 
adage in an antiquated textbook. 

How low can you get? How brazen? How 
corrupt? How insensitive to the tenor of 
American public and private life? How long 
will Americans pay taxes to have them 
squandered as they have been? Where is 
the stopping place? Who will say, “It is 
here and now’’? 





The Men’s Apparel Industry of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the men’s apparel 
industry of Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


July 29 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR Dury 

For two and a half centuries, the men's 
pare] industry of Philadelphia has served ; 
Nation in peace and in war. In this = 
of its auspicious 250th anniversary, | oe 
this opportunity to salute its long and ¢ 
tinuous production record, an event which 4 
being commemorated in cities al) over the 
country and which is being given officia) r 
ognition in the larges: city of my own on” 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 7 

Long before our forefathers met in Phil 
delphia to found this great Republic, un 
American clothing industry came into ‘oan 
tence in a few small shops on the shores ot 
the Delaware River. In the intervening cen. 
turies it has developed into a $200,000,009-s. 
year industry, providing work for 10 percent 
of the entire industrial labor market of the 
Greater Philadelphia area, 

There is not a city, large or small, through 
the vast expanse of our land, where Phila. 
delphia-made men’s apparel is not sold, The 
industry's progress and prosperity has been 
tied in closely with the national economy 
Its harmonious employee-employer rela. 
tions, uninterrupted for a quarter of a cep. 
tury has provided a happy pattern for all 
other industrial areas. 

This industry provided uniforms for Gen. 
eral Washington’s army and in every war 
in which our country has since engaged, 
Its peacetime production has grown in 5 
with the development of our Republic ang 
today, as it observes its 250th birthday it is 
at the peak of its quality production. 

It is a record of which this industry ts 
justly proud and I hope all Americans will 
join in my sincere salute to the men and 
women who have made it great and to Phil. 
adelphia which nurtured so well its growth, 





Utilization of Scientific Manpower in 
Connection With Selective Service 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, writ- 
ten by Thomas H. Chilton, chairman of 
the engineering manpower commission 
of the Engineers Joint Council. The 
letter is a timely comment on the present 
attitude of the Selective Service System 
regarding the deferment of those with 
specialized skills or training, and illus- 
trates that we are failing to obtain the 
maximum utilization of our sicentific 
manpower. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

DEFERRING SPECIALISTS: Maximum UTILIZA- 
TION OF NATION’s SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 
URGED 
(Eprror’s Norz.—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter is chairman of the Engineering 

Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint 

Council.) 

To the Eprror or tHE New York TIMES: 

I want to express my substantial agre¢- 
ment with your editorial which appeared in 
the issue of June 28 entitled “Scientific Man- 
power” and your statement that “the col- 
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cept of equality of sacrifice must yield to the 
re security needs of our Nation.” 

oo editorial states, however, that the 
raft authorities are under great pressure to 
jminate every possible deferment because 
ye relative shortage of physically quali- 
. young men available for military service. 
fed Yvcay that I interpret the facts quite 
Peas examination of the statistics will 
indicate that current induction require- 
ments can be easily met without making 
any substantial inroad on the relatively 
number of specialized personnel 
within the military age group whose intel- 
jectual attainments and technical training 
make them vitally necessary to the advance- 
yf science and engineering. 


ment 0 
AVAILABLE FOR SERVICE 


This year prior to July the selective serv- 
ice calls were running 18,000 a month. For 
the period July to December it is anticipated 
that calls will run 23,000 a month. There 
are in the selective service pool presently 
available about 650,000 men. To this must 
be added the new 18-year-old registrants, 
from which group about 50,000 young men 
who are physically fit will be available each 
month (after allowance for preregistration 
enlistments). 

Notwithstanding the very substantial and 
constantly increasing number of men avail- 
abje for military service, there has been a 
continuous and disturbing decline in the 
number of occupational deferments accorded 
scientists and engineers. As of January 31, 
1953, class II-A occupational deferments were 
approximately 30,000 but by May 31, 1954, 
this number had declined to about 18,000. 

It is obvious that we cannot compete with 
our potential enemies in terms of total man- 
power. Therefore it is of prime importance 
that we recognize that our vurvival of this 
age of peril will depend on the degree to 
which we utilize the very definitely limited 
scientific and engineering personnel which 
this Nation possesses. In this connection 
we must always keep in mind the possibility 
of stepped-up or full mobilization. 

As the exact nature of the problem be- 
comes manifest we have no doubt*that the 
good judgment of our people will prevail 
in this, as it has in the past, in matters of 
grave national importance. To judge this 
problem, however, it is necessary that our 
people have the facts upon which a sound 
judgment can be based. 

Fundamentally, every man should serve 
the Nation where he can serve it best. If 
this leads to service in production or re- 
search, so long as those requirements are 
paramount, the individual registrant should 
be considered for deferment and deferred 
because of his importance to that work. 


FLOW OF SCIENTISTS 


We are mindful, on the other hand, that 
the needs of the Armed Forces for physically 
fit young men must be met and that the 
young scientist or engineer should only be 
deferred when the work which he is per- 
forming in civilian life is more important 
to the Nation than that which he would 
perform if inducted into the Armed Forces. 
There is equal need to maintain the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs in our 
colleges and universities in order to insure 
the continued flow of young scientists and 
engineers into production and research. 

We need, then, to reject universal military 
service as a basic concept and return to the 
principle of selection, under which men are 
selected for deferment by reason of their oc- 
cupation and its importance to the national 
welfare or selected for induction because 
their service to the Nation in uniform is 
deemed more important than their civilian 
work. The drive for universal military serv- 
ice and the virtual nondeferment of young 
engineers and scientists have led many such 
individuals te. volunteer despite their pres- 


small 
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ent value to research and production, just 
to get the whole matter over with, when their 
greatest conceivable contribution would be 
to remain on the job. 


STAND ON EXEMPTIONS 


We sincerely seek the maximum contri- 
bution to the Nation from our scientists and 
engineers and do not advocate the exemp- 
tion of such individuals from military serv- 
ice. The fear that some men might escape 
military service through continued defer- 
ment is no longer a practical one with the 
extension of the age of liability to 35 for 
those who are deferred for various reasons, 
and the denial of deferment to those whose 
child or children were conceived or born 
aiter Aug. 25, 1953. 

We agree with the intent of Congress, as 
expressed in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951, as amended, in 
which it is stated: “The President is author- 
ized, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to provide for the defer- 
ment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces * * * of any or all categories of per- 
sons whose employment in industry, agricul- 
ture * * * or other endeavors is found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety or interest.” 

In this uneasy age in which we live, 
of simultaneous hot and cold war, we ask 
that the Nation make the most effective use 
of its specialized manpower, not as a matter 
of preferred tReatment of scientists and en- 
gineers, but in order that the Nation may 
survive. 

THomas H. CHILTON, 

New York, July 8, 1954. 





We Ourselves and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I wish to include an 
article by the Italian ex-Premier Alcide 
De Gasperi, published in La Discussione, 
of Rome, February 28, 1954. This article 
was called to my attention by Ludovico 
Barattieri di San Pietro, the Italian con- 
sul general in Philadelphia, Pa., and I 
commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

We OURSELVES AND COMMUNISM 

A Milan review has published a Report on 
Communism in Italy, which deserves to be 
read and digested. Some of the statements 
contained in it are inaccurate or out of date, 
some of the statistics set forth need to be 
checked or should be accepted with a pinch 
of salt, while in the mass of quotations with 
which the article is interwoven the proper 
perspective and the right proportions of 
things are often lost. Nevertheless it is true 
that communism in Italy represents a very 
serious danger, and that even after having 


been stripped of exaggerations, inaccuracies, . 


and errors of fact, this report gives us a 
picture of Communist penetration into 
Italian society which cannot fail to make 
an impression. 

The impression made on those rho can see 
this picture from within, and are therefore 
in a position to compare the report with 
actual realities before their own eyes, may 
be beneficial, because colors and dimen- 
sions may be rectified and brought to their 
proper proportions by direct comparison; but 
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. 
what about international McCarthyism 
which might accept this report as gospel 
truth and be prepared to pass judgment on 
our country on the basis of its conclusions? 

According to the author, not only are 
trade unions, associations, culture, physical 
science, industries, the State administration, 
and the fighting services tainted with or have 
been conquered by communism, but all the 
other political parties are accomplices of 
communism either through connivance or 
cowardice. No one escapes this charge, my- 
self less than anyone else. 

Indeed, with regard to myself the charge 
is definite and serious: De Gasperi is not the 
author of the ideological brawl, as Nenni de- 
fines it, and still less is he the enemy No. 1, 
as Togliatti calls him. Far from it. Here 
is how the report reads: “To understand the 
mentality which today inspires men like 
Pastore,’ it is necessary fully to grasp the 
thoughts of one who, in 1924, was the polit- 
ical secretary of the Popular Party (the 
Italian Catholic Party of the time), and 
who in that capacity proposed and advo- 
cated the necessity for an agreement with 
the Socialists. Alcide De Gasperi, today 
once more politically responsible for the 
Italian Catholic forces, is substantially in- 
spired by that same tendency, which pre- 
vents him from realizing the absurdity of 
certain alliances. His opposition to com- 
munism is born of an occasional and wholly 
temporary opportunism; to prove it we need 
only quote the following words. * * seit 

At this point a passage is quoted from a 
speech of mine, delivered on July 23, 1944, 
at the ‘first meeting held in Rome after the 
liberation. We were still at war, with the 
Nazis on the Gothic line, the Social Republic 
was in arms against the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Italy, thousands of partisans were 
on the mountains, we were demanding the 
return of a million prisoners, and we needed 
the help of everyone to bring the war to a 
victorious end, and reconstruct peace. To- 
gliatti had become a member of the Cabinet 
before reaching Rome, and had thus made 
possible the formation of a national govern- 
ment with the King’s Lord Lieutenant. 
Stalin, having repulsed Hitler’s invasion, was 
standing forth victorious on the stage of 
history. Under such circumstances and at a 
moment when all the consequences of defeat 
were piling up on our country and a dan- 
gerous ferment was agitating the minds of 
men, it was necessary to utter a word of 
guidance, and I gave it at the first mass 
meeting, before a motley crowd, in the 
presence of representatives of all parties. 
Was it a word of temporary compromise, an 
act of demagogic opportunism? Nobody, 
rereading today the verbatim report of that 
speech can honestly affirm it. It is not 
enough to quote the acknowledgments which 
I then made concerning certain positive as- 
pects of the Russian revolution, nor the 
hopes which I expressed, hopes afterward 
destined to be disappointed, but which at 
the time were shared by the whole of the 
Western World, of a possible insertion of the 
Russian revolution into the body of democ- 
racy. It should be added that to the positive 
aspects of that revolution I opposed a de- 
scription of its negative social experiments 
and of the bloodthirsty nature of the dicta- 
torship which had come to dominate the 
country, and also that I made, as shown by 
the shorthand transcript, the following state- 
ment: “What is it then that we feel to be 
an unsurmountable obstacle on the path of 
these social experiences? In the first place 
freedom, which is not merely freedom of 
speech and of public meetings; for the people 
the essential freedom is the right of being 
masters in their own houses. But how can 
man be free if the state, through its com- 
missars, interferes from morning till night 
to regulate his whole life? * * * The enemy 
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a 
of freedom 1s state totalitarianism, * * * 
Man comes first, and then the state.” 

And since that speech is also quoted to 
prove that I have kept silent on all the moral 
and religious objections to communism, I 
shall repeat once more that, after having 
insisted in the opening part on the historical 
Christian origins of the concept of freedom, 
my speech ended with an appeal to Christ, 
in the following words, which the above- 
mentioned report takes good care not to 
quote: 

“He indeed is the Saviour. 

“If she is to arise from her civil and ma- 
terial death, our new Italy must associate 
her work with faith as did our communal 
republics, and the moral and material forces 
of Christian charity must contribute—as the 
Roman clergy have done so marvelously— 
to the work of social justice which we are 
determined to undertake.” 

This should suffice to prove that our policy 
‘n the field of reconstruction was not in- 
spired by any substantial form of compro- 
mise. But the part of the same speech deal- 
ing with the constitutional problem is even 
more significant. At that very time I raised 
the alarm against the repeated attempts of 
the “Avanti”? to launch a form of Soviet 
republic, and called the attention of the 
public opinion to a point which was more 
serious than the alternative “Republic or 
Monarchy,” adding: “Do we intend to found 
our new state, our new Italy, on the broad 
basis of the Italian people, united as it is in 
its municipalities, constituted by its fami- 
lies, by its historic character, or do we wish 
to split it up into factory councils?” 

These words contain an announcement of 
the fight we were to start for a democratic 
parliament and for universal suffrage as 
against nebulous but dangerous tendencies 
which would have led to a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. Again a year later, on July 3, 1945, 
when the so-called north wind crisis had 
been overcome after strenous efforts, I stated 
in a speech in Milan: “We are anxious above 
all about one thing; we have said it before 
and we say it on every occasion, and we must 
repeat it once more—we are determined 
above all else to save the organic freedom 
of the Italian people in the future demo- 
cratic State.” Pertini* had said that he 
wanted to make of the Constituent Assem- 
bly the platform of the Italian revolution 
for a future socialist society, while I was 
saying that I wanted the permanent method 
of democracy, which is tantamount to anti- 
revolution. And even then, during the crisis 
of 1945, we were up against the Nenni equiv- 
ocation. Situations are apt to repeat them- 
selves. We read with astonishment in a 
polemic which I had with Togliatti about 
the crisis which brought the Parri Cabinet 
into power, the following words: “It hap- 
pened that Nenni’s candidature (for the 
premiership) was presented in the course 
of various conversations as a moderate left- 
ist candidature which, in harmony with a 
certain European situation, should evolve 
from the so-called proletarian parties a 
Socialist fulcrum in an intermediate posi- 
tion between the communism extreme left 
and the democratic parties. We contested 
the reality of this construction, ever point- 
ing out that the Socialist-Communist pact 
and the bonds uniting those two parties 
made it impossible even to speak of such a 
combination, that Nenni's was indeed noth- 
ing more than a Socialist-Communist candi- 
dature, and that it must be taken as such.” 

There followed the campaign for a refer- 
endum and for the Constituerit Assembly 
and then, as a logical consequence, the re- 
vival of the democratic parliamentary re- 
gime and the ending of the system of the 
“Committees of National Liberation.” All 
this peaceful and lawful evolution was possi- 
ble because Christian Democracy, with the 
support of some minor groups, was clearly 
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conscious of its own responsibility and reso- 
lutely staked on the defense of a free demo- 
cratic regime against the totalitarian dan- 
ger. This was indeed far from any “devia- 
tion” in the Marxist sense, as the above- 
mentioned report claims. 

If anyone wishes to attribute to me as a 
deviation of this kind the recent syndicalist 
thesis concerning the unlimited right to 
strike, he would be doing me a serious wrong. 

Three times the cabinets presided over by 
me have submitted bills for regulating the 
rights of the trade unions and the practice 
of strikes, and every time the trade union 
representatives set forth their objections. 
Moreover, this should be borne in mind: I 
have no intention of admitting the suspi- 
cion of collusion with communism, for in- 
deed the democratic trade-unionists con- 
sider this the best way of opposing it. But 
it is truly deplorable that in situations so 
fraught with danger for the democartic 
regime the forces supporting it should find 
no legal solution which, while safeguarding 
the interests of the workers, should respect 
the rights of the community as a whole and 
substitute for the ferment of constant agi- 
tations a procedure based on negotiations, 
leaving strikes merely as the extreme instru- 
ment of legitimate defense. It is true that 
with these words I expressed first of all my 
anxiety for that regime of freedom which 
gets weakened by the endless wear and tear 
of organized unrest, and so loses ground in 
the face of a totalitarian state; but I do 
not neglect the functions of the trade unions. 
If the trade unions wish to permeate the in- 
ner workings of economic life and become an 
organic social force, they must contribute to 
the stability of the relations between work- 
etrs and employers and to an uninterrupted 
effort to increase production. 

According to the author of the report the 
deviations attributed to me are not limited 
to the question of the trede unions. In his 
opinion I am in part responsible for the fact 
that at a certain moment we have witnessed 
a rebirth of fascism, and above all that 
the union of anti-Communist forces is op- 
posed by a legitimist tendency in favor of a 
monarchist restoration. Here I really must 
give up any attempt at self-defense. The 
report is too deeply stained with facetious 
spirit to be worthy of discussion. 

Nevertheless I know well enough that this 
publication may be exploited in the cam- 
paign aiready developing in America with 
regard to Italy, and it is for this very reason 
that I have decided to answer it, and shall 
make a few additional remarks to correct 
the picture thus presented. 


The introduction to the report consists 
of a general survey of the legal provisions 
in force in other countries against com- 
munism. I need not trouble to inquire into 
the practical and effective value of the pro- 
hibitions or limitations enacted or an- 
nounced in various western countries. The 
most conclusive fact is that in no country 
under a regime of freedom—not even in the 
United States—has the Communist Party 
been outlawed. 

More significant, from various points of 
view, is the Swiss experiment. The Swiss 
Confederation during the war had vetoed 
the Communist Party, but it subsequently 
absorbed this exceptional law into the Crim- 
inal Code, under part 13 (“on crimes and 
offenses against the state and national de- 
fense”). This code enacted, in 1937, con- 
tains an article (266), which reads as fol- 
lows: “(1) Whoever commits an act calcu- 
lated to impair the independence of the 
confederation or to expose it to danger; to 
provoke the interference of a foreign state 
in the affairs of the confederation; or main- 
tains intelligence with the government of a 
foreign state or with its agents with the ob- 
ject of bringing about a war against the con- 
federation, is punished,” etc. 

This first text of 1937 was integrated with 
the law of October 5, 1950, containing an 





article (266a) dealing with acts Preparaty 
to a crime, and punishing with imprison 
ment up to 5 years “whoever, with the j,. 
tention of promoting or supporting unde. 
takings or intrigues in foreign coyntr,. 
against the security of Switzerland, ey 
into relations with a foreign state or fore 
parties or with other organizations abr 
or with their agents, or spreads inaccura: 
or tendentious information. * * +» la 

It will be remembered that on the basy IN TH 
of that article the Federal Court of Lausanne 
condemned to 15 months’ imprisonment the 





Geneva Communist Pierre Nicole, who jn Mr. ¥ 
several foreign newspapers and in his own ynanim 
Swiss organ had accused the Government include 
(the Federal Council) of preparing to bring the Nat 
Switzerland into the Atlantic Alliance, thy; n Nei 
impairing the independence of the Country - b 
ever riveted to its historic neutrality, ee art 


The defense of Swiss democracy is thus be 
entrusted to the Criminal Code, applicabie — 


to all and in every circumstance. eS 

What else has my government done tp ee ad 
submitting in May 1952 to Parliament a biy . addi 
for modifying the Criminal Code? The oy. os the Ss 
ganic reform of the code having been to The S 
long delayed, my government proposed the the pari 
amendment and bringing up to date of cer. Agricult 
tain of its articles (art. 294/8/9) against any power-b 
person committing acts of violence or issy. power 0 
ing threats in order to prevent others from ities in 
publicly expressing their political, social, of combine 
scientific opinions, or wholly or partially rates al 
hindering the exercise of a political right; kept the 
article 253 against military sabotage, both into the 
with regard to installations or to the manu- Presid 
facture of military material; article 499 House's 
against civil sabotage, viz. the destruction of to 80 pt 
raw materials or agricultural or industrial present 
products; article 508 against breaking into confere! 
and occupying industrial concerns; and fi- be kept 
nally article 633 against arbitrary occupa will use 
tion of land. complet 

In all this there is nothing which ts not porting 
already provided for by existing laws and The | 
subject to penalties. It was in fact merely that th 
a case of defining and restoring certainty to an incr 
law in the face of a hesitating or compro- men, W 
mised jurisprudence, but above all of seiz- they ha 
ing the occasion to reabsorb all special legis- Govern: 
lation, thereby creating legal instruments of The | 
defense in case democracy should be men- complet 
aced. We wished above all to demonstrate The | 
our firm determination to defend demo- that on 
cratic institutions against everyone and tember 
everything. Nevertheless the usual geese on support 
the Capitol cackled for weeks on end, shriek- date. | 
ing against scandalous reaction, while today on his 
we are reprimanded both at home and abroad reap tt 
for not being capable of energetic action or Preside 
gestures of courage. would | 

Tomorrow perhaps—because people are apt yi 


to forget—we shall see rising up against us . 
in our own country those who in critical parity 


moments showed themselves, out of coward- oo 
ice, ready for any compromise, and perhaps oe 
some American Senator will call us to ac- bi 
count for the fact that in Italy, during these i au 
few postwar years while we have succeeded, farmer 
of course with American help, in putting dairy 
the country on its feet again, we have only proved 
been able to contain and not to uproot the sumer: 
evil weed, which was born and has prospered ont let 
during the Roosevelt era owing to errors, prices, 
certainly common and no doubt unavoida- cents 
ble, but of which it is not fair to lay all Und 
the responsibility on us: it would be easier ports, 
to file away these errors in the records of until 
history if at least in present day politics it The d 
would appear clearly and indisputably for come 
all that a free and non-Communist regime og 
is,ever and everywhere preferred, supported, percer 
and defended. cent. 
The 
1 Christian Democrat M. P., general secre out o 
tary of the Federation of non-Communist ture | 
Trade Unions. bona | 
?Organ of the Italian Socialist Party. Presic 


*A Communist politician. 
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Benson Fakes Figures on Dairy Support 
Cut To Sway Senate Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
‘animous consent of my colleagues, I 


yna s 
: yde in the Recorp an article from 


j ]} ‘ » ; 
- National Farmers Union’s Washing- 
ton Newsletter written for the July 23 


issue by the editor, Robert G. Lewis. 


The article follows: 

Administration forces, from President 
Fisenhower on down, resorted to deliberate 
falsificatic n and distortion of official Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics in their drive 
for additional cuts in farm-price supports 
jn the Senate this week. 

The Senate, meanwhile, delayed action on 
the parity package farm bill endorsed by its 
Agriculture Committee. Debate on an Eisen- 
hower-backed move to turn over the future 
power needs of REA co-ops and municipal- 
ities in the TVA region to a private utility 
combine, at a cost of $140 million in extra 
rates alone over the life of the contract, 
kept the Senate tied up in overtime sessions 
into the week. 

President Eisenhower condemned the 
House’s recent vote to boost dairy supports 
to 0 percent of parity (from 75 percent at 
present) as a grave error. He told his press 
conference that prices of dairy products must 
be kept down to levels at which consumers 
will use them up. This apparently indicated 
complete rejection of the principle of sup- 
porting farm prices. 

The President then went on to declare 
that the only people who would benefit from 
an increase in supports would be the middle- 
men, who would be able to sell butter that 
they have purchased at the lower price to the 
Government at the increased support rate. 

The President’s statement is directly and 
completely untrue. 

The bill, as passed by the House, provides 
that only dairy products produced after Sep- 
tember 1 would be eligible for the increased 
support price that would take effect on that 
date. Only by action of Secretary Benson 
on his own responsibility could middlemen 
reap the windfall profits referred to by the 
President. It is doubtful, in fact, that it 
would be legal for Benson to do at all what 
the President said would happen. 

Another falsehood employed by the anti- 
parity forces is the assertion that the in- 
crease in dairy supports would necessarily 
increase the prices paid by consumers. 

Both the House-passed bill and the Senate 
bill authorize the use of direct payments to 
farmers as a method for supporting prices of 
dairy products. If this authority is ap- 
proved, and if Benson uses it, prices to con- 
sumers can actually be cut below their pres- 
ent levels instead of being increased. Butter 
Prices, for instance, would drop about 20 
cents per pound below present levels. 


Under the direct-payments method of sup- 
ports, market prices would be allowed to drop 
until consumers took the available supply. 
The difference between the average market 
price and the price-support level would be 
made up by a direct payment to the farmer. 
The House bill raises dairy supports to 80 
oo of parity, the Senate bill to 85 per- 


The baldest fakery of all, however, came 
Out of the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in a report that was passed out as a 
bona fide economic analysis by USDA experts. 
President Eisenhower, who knows little about 
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agriculture or economics, quite likely was 
honestly mistaken in making his charge that 
middlemen would be able to clean up by 
selling butter they had bought cheap from 
the farmers to the Government at increased 
support prices. 

A report purporting to prove that “the new 
dairy support level of 75 percent of parity 
is achieving a better balance between pro- 
duction and consumption” was issued by 
Benson's office this week. It was timed pre- 
cisely right to furnish big-city edtorial 
writers and Senate sliding scale leaders with 
ammunition just as the farm bill debate 
gets under way. It is strictly in keeping with 
the administration’s strategy of using misled 
consumer pressure as the main political force 
against parity price supports. 

“There are indications that downward ad- 
justments in production are being made, 
even during the lush pasture season,” the 
report declared. “These downward adjust- 
ments in milk production, though slight, 
indicate that a lower price does not stimu- 
late increased production,” the report main- 
tained. 

The “evidence” cited to “prove” that the 
sliding scale theory “works” was that milk 
production in June this year was lower than 
in May, and that 1954 production is running 
only 2 percent above last year as of June 
compared to 5 percent higher early in the 
year when supports were still at 90 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Benson's political statisticians had to 
go directly contrary to the facts to make up 
this “evidence.” 

The report says that June is “historically 
the month of peak production.” The only 
thing that saves this from being a lie is that 
“historically” is a mighty long time. The 
fact is, according to records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that June dairy produc- 
tion was lower than May in 1942, 1945, 1946, 
1948, 1949, 1952, and 1953, as well as 1954. 
A drop in production from May to June is 
the normal and usual thing in recent years. 

. Benson’s propaganda missive implies that 
pastures are “lush.” According to the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture, pasture conditions on June 1 this 
year were the poorest since 1941. The con- 
dition on July 1 likewise was reported as far 
poorer than most recent years. 

It is true that price-support purchases by 
the Government are slightly lower this year 
than in 1953. But not much. The Govern- 
ment bought 57 million pounds of butter in 
June 1954, down just slightly from 60 million 
pounds bought in 1953. Cheese purchases 
were down to 28 million pounds from 37 
million in 1953. And dried milk purchases 
were actually higher this year than last, and 
by a substantial amount, from 75 million 
pounds in June 1953 to 85 million pounds 
in June 1954. 

But how true is it that this indicates “a 
better balance between production and con- 
sumption”? Mr. Benson’s political statis- 
ticlans were a good deal more careful to 
exclude relevant facts than they were to 
make sure that the information they selected 
was accurate. 

The channels of trade were drained almost 
dry of stocks just before April 1 this year, 
when the cut in supports took effect, be- 
cause dealers unloaded everything they could 
put their hands on to the Government in 
anticipation of the coming drop in market 
prices. Since that time they have been 
filling the pipelines again—and that’s where 
most of the slight drop in Government pur- 
chases comes from. 

A look at the facts completely explodes 
Mr. Benson's political claim that “this trend 
(of production outrunning consumption) is 
being reversed.” 


The Government bought 12 million pounds 
less of butter in the 14 weeks since April 1 
this year than last. But private dealers in- 
creased their stocks by 55 million pounds 
more from April through June this year than 
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last year. The excess o1 production over 
consumption actually increased this year over 
last by 43 million pounds. 

The Government bought 47 million pounds 
less of cheese during that period this year 
than last. But private dealers increased 
their holdings by 28 million pounds more 
during the 3 months than in 1953. The 
excess of cheese production thus was only 
19 million pounds lower than last year. 

And while the Government bought 4 mil- 
lion pounds more of dried milk in the 1954 
period than in 1953, dealers’ stocks were in- 
creased by 114 million pounds less. Again, 
the net excess increased rather than the 
reverse. 

Deliberate deceit is clearly the motive be- 
hind the Department’s issuance of this 
twisted and tortured analysis of how the 
sliding scale is performing. ll the figures 
referred to above were obtained in about 10 
minutes from reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself. Certainly the 
relevant economic data should be as easily 
obtainable by Secretary Benson as by the 
farmers union, 

The growing tendency in the Department 
of Agriculture to falsify and distort economic 
information for political purposes is arousing 
grave concern in universities, commercial 
and business circles, students, and farmers 
throughout the country. The old Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, over a long his- 
tory of pioneering in its field, established a 
distinguished reputation for accuracy and 
honesty. That reputation is fast evaporat- 
ing. 

Any farmhand would know better, but the 
Secretary’s hired men should, perhaps, b2 
forgiven if they were unable,to see the error 
of their report’s final paragruph: 

“In 4 of 6 major dairy regions, production 
per cow on July 1 was below a year ago. The 
percentage of cows in the herd which were 
being milked was likewise down, reflecting 
the lessened incentive to strive for high pro- 
duction.” 

Do you suppose they figured that the dis- 
couragement of 75-percent supports affected 
the incentive of the cows, or the farmers? 
Did the humiliated bossies lose their spirit 
for making the milk, or did the discouraged 
farmers lose their ambition to squeeze it 
out when prices fell? 

As for the percentage of cows in the herd 
which were being milked, somebody ought 
to tell Mr. Benson’s hired hands that what 
makes a cow come fresh is not something 
that can be hindered, slowed down, pre- 
vented, or deincentivized by all the statistics 
or all the price-support theories in the whole 
Department of Agriculture. 





Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with keen disappointment that I had 
learned earlier about the proposal to 
delete section 3 of H. R. 9020, the bill 
to grant increases in compensation and 
pensions to veterans of all wars and to 
their dependents. 

There has been no doubt that veterans’ 
benefits are in need of a fair and equi- 
table revision. I fully concur with the 
view that the benefits paid to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, to 
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their widows and dependent parents, are 
particularly in need of an adqjustment. 
For that reason, I had actively sup- 
ported the original bill, H. R. 9020, and 
signed a discharge petition intended to 
bring this measure before the House. 

The legislation in question, however, 
also proposed moderate increases in non- 
service-connected pensions of veterans of 
all wars and their dependents. This 
latter proposal is now being deleted from 
the bill and many of us are very much 
disappointed with this action. In addi- 
tion, the so-called compromise amend- 
ment suggests that the rates of compen- 
sation be raised by only 5 percent rather 
than by 10 percent. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
in support of the compromise bill, They 
refer to our budgetary situation and to 
the necessity of reducing all outlays dur- 
ing this new fiscal year. Such consid- 
erations without doubt warrant our care- 
ful scrutiny. Nevertheless, it is my hope 
that a more substantial portion of the 
recommendations contained in the orig- 
inal bill, H. R. 9020, will be ultimately 
approved by both Houses. 

I am certain that no one wishes to 
see the legislation before us deadlocked, 
with the result that possibly no increases 
should be enacted this year in the bene- 
fits paid to our veterans and their de- 
pendents and survivors. A favorable de- 
cision, even on this very modest compro- 
mise amendment, would be preferable to 
no action at all. I sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that the Senate will take a more 
sympathetic view of this issue and re- 
store the cuts being made by the com- 
promise amendment. 





H. R. 8300 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as the 
passage by Congress of H. R. 8300 be- 
comes imminent, we should be more 
aware than ever of the taxpayers’ need 
for professional help in the determina- 
tion and settlement of his Federal tax 
liabilities. Although the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954—H. R. 8300—will re- 
sult in simplification and improvement 
of the administration of the tax code, 
it contains a multitude of changes which 
in themselves will result for a time in 
considerable confusion for the taxpayer. 
In order to take full advantage of the 
tax relief Congress intended them to 
have, many individuals are going to re- 
quire professional advice. At least until 
the new regulations become settled, an 
abnormal number of disputes can be ex- 
pected to arise between the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer. Again, it is 
imperative that the taxpayer have com- 
petent representation when such dis- 
putes arise. 

In March of this year Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue T. Coleman An- 
drews stated that the Government re- 
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ceives 65 million returns a year and at 
least 10 percent of the taxpayers sub- 
mitting these returns get professional 
help. He also indicated that many 
others probably need such help but they 
either do not recognize the need or they 
cannot afford it. It is apparent that it 
is to the interest of the United States 
to encourage professionally competent 
persons to engage in such work. To the 
extent that such professionals are avail- 
able, the Government profits from a col- 
lection process which is efficient, eco- 
nomical, and equitable. This is recog- 
nized by Commissioner Andrews. In a 
talk delivered in Texas last year the 
Commissioner made it very clear that 
his agency wishes to encourage those 
who render such services. I quote Com- 
missioner Andrews: 

Now, my friends, in a system such as we 
have we cannot for 1 minute admit that 
anyone may restrict the right to practice 
before the Internal Revenue Service. There 
are too many people subject to our laws; 
there are too many tax returns that have to 
be filed, and there are already too few of us 
who are qualified to help. We cannot under 
any circumstances reduce the number who 
are qualified. Rather, we think that to the 
fullest extent possible, the right to practice 
ought to be extended rather than restricted. 


The very success of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service depends on maintaining this 
attitude on who may help the taxpayer 
and the Government in this monumental 
task. 

Recently this matter of who is qualified 
to render professional assistance to a 
taxpayer in settling disputes which may 
arise in the course of determining his tax 
liability has been thrown into a state of 
confusion by certain State court deci- 
sions. Apparently the State courts are 
not certain just what functions may be 
performed by agents enrolled to practice 
before Treasury. What has in the past 
been considered well within the scope of 
the legitimate activities of an enrolled 
agent has recently been held by a Cali- 
fornia court to be the unauthorized prac- 
tice of law. 

The purpose of H. R. 10007, which I 
have introduced, is to grant the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury authority to pro- 
mulgate regulations which will clearly 
define who may represent a taxpayer in 
the course of any administrative con- 
ferences which may arise in determining 
his tax liability. If we are to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue the ad- 
ministrative latitude they need in col- 
lecting the taxes required to finance the 
Government of the United States, it is 
imperative that the Congress grant this 
authority. 





Classrooms Needed Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, an impos- 
ing list of important organizations in- 
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terested in education have y, 
President and the Congress Negi. — 
funds for construction of badly needed post O 
classrooms for our children, ]; a and 1 


utterly inconceivable to me that — ue 
should countenance any delay in helping Jlemi zee 
to alleviate the unquestioneg eritien 
classroom shortage. ~ 
Democracy depends upon an educated 
informed citizenry. Adequate schooling 
is indispensable to our survival as 
nation and to the preservation of a 7 
institutions. It is patently absurd te 
argue that this great Nation cannot aj. 
ford proper school facilities for jt Life 
children, Iailies’ H 
Under unanimous consent, I include Cole's 
in the Recor» a telegram from the afore. acudi 
said organizations to the President: 2 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1954, one 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorry, etroit F 
House of Representatives, st, Louis 
Washington, D.c: Los Ange 
Following is the text of telegram sent ——- 
today to President Eisenhower: Nore 
“The people of the United States possess adjusted 
no more precious national treasure than 
the children enrolled in our schools. 1 
safeguard this resource and to meet the qe. 
mands of increasing enrollments and rising Loss ‘ 
birth rates our schools must have more class. 
rooms. We believe that emergency funds 
should be provided to States and localities 
whose educational needs far surpass their 
available fiscal resources. For this reason, 
we respectfully urge you to request Con- 
gress to give favorable consideration to emer. 
gency public school construction bills intro- 
duced by Senator Cooper and 10 other 


yrday 








Senators and by Representatives Pre.inc- =e 
HUYSEN. The letter follows requesting per- 
sonal interview with group representing the Mr 
signers of this message. 3 
“American Association of School Admin- to ext 
istrators, American Association of my stz 
University Women, American Federa- viding 
tion of Teachers, American Library laws ¥ 
Association, American Parents Com- The 
mittee, American Vocational Associa- whv 2 
tion, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 7 
tions, Cooperative League of United destro 
States of America, Council of Chief woud 
State School Officers, Department of portul 
Classroom Teachers NEA, Department flexibl 
of Rural Education NEA, Friends Com- and ¢ 
mittee on National Legislation, Jewish progre 
War Veterans of the United States, the fo 
National Association of Secondary repres 
School Principals, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National Ho 
Council of Jewish Women, National ing fr 
Education Association, National Bec 
Grange, National Jewish Welfare malac 
Board, Order of Railway Conductors.” others 
J. GL. McCasktt, nosed 
Director, Division of Legislation and munis 
Federal Relations National Educa- ; ® 
tion Association. Gms? 
carele 
dange 
nharco 
Losses Incurred by Post Office Department weak 
cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS fied « 
oF upon 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR = 
. » bis misg. 
OF CALIFORNIA incep 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES sibilit 
Friday, July 2, 1954 lives 
absol 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been same 
requested by numerous Members this curit 
session to make available information I to all 
have received on the loss incurred by the Tr. 
Post Office Department in handling cer- 
tain subsidized classes of mail. 





ee ae ee 
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The information was prepared by the 
post Office Department at my request 
and included on page 351, volume II, of 
the hearings of the House Post Office and 


lt 





—_— 


Quarterly 
weight 





MAGAZINES 


iv Evening Post...-- 


atl sa! Home JOUrNGI. <sincmaaeagnieteouencly 10.2 


NEWSPAPERS 
Chicago Tribune.-.-.--------- 
t. Louis Post 


Las 





NOTE 
gijustec 





The above figures are based on mailings for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1952. 
i for the 10-percent increase on Apr. 1, 1953. Costs are based on expenditures for the fiscal year 1952. 
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Civil Service Committee during the dis- 
cussion of H. R. 6052, the postal rate 
bill. The figures from the Post Office 
Department are: 


nized breakdown of the amounts of deficit occasioned in handling mail of & largest 
; circulation magazines and 6 largest circulation newspapers 





Quarterly c 
Copies | postage at ost of Quarterly | Annual 
present rate| handling loss loss 
Millions 

45.8 | $1, 273, 000 | $3,424,000 | $2, 151, 000 [$8, 
36.9 690, 000 2, 321, 000 1, 631, 000 
wae 215, 000 623, 000 408, 000 
33.1 386, 000 1, 623, 000 1, 237, 000 
23.5 134, 00 1, 051, 000 917, 000 
9.8 154, 000 601, 000 447,000 
7.6 211, 000 636, 000 425, 000 
1.4 17, 000 75, 000 58, 000 
2.6 37, 000 150, 000 113, 000 
o@ 24, 000 69, 000 45, 000 





Postage paid has been 





Loss of Nationality of Persons Convicted 
of Certain Crimes 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement supporting H. R. 7130 pro- 
viding for a necessary change in our 
laws with respect to Communists. 

There is no sane or plausible reason 
why anyone living here should plot to 
destroy our Government. For then he 
woud be destroying himself, killing op- 
portunity, closing the door on those 
flexible means by which all individuals 
and groups have made great and visible 
progress because we are building upon 
the foundations of self-government and 
representative government. 

How can people ever think of betray- 
ing freedom? 

Because they are sick with the strange 
malady that can do so much harm to 
others as well as themselves. It is diag- 
nosed as the fanatical fever of com- 
munism. How do they become its vic- 
tims? In many ways. Perhaps through 
carelessness, not understanding the 
danger, as some unfortunates take to 
narcotics. Maybe their resistance was 
weak in the first place. Or possibly be- 
cause they have a hidden and unsatis- 
fied compulsion to revenge themselves 
upon others by dominating their lives. 

Whether they are impractical and 
misguided idealists, or the type who are 
incapable of meeting freedom’s respon- 
sibilities and must have others live their 
lives for them, or whether they lust for 
absolute power, the end result is the 
same—they are a menace to the se- 
curity of the United States and a danger 
to all of its people. 

Traitors and spies? 


Inconceivable, you say. 

Maintaining that they exist only in 
novels and movies or in some dusty 
pages of history. 

So it was, until the Communist inter- 
national conspiracy started its network 
throughout the world. 

Reaching into confidential positions 
within our own Government, slanting 
policies so that they would work to our 
disadvantage, and stealing defense se- 
crets for the enemy headquarters at 
Moscow. 

Some have been apprehended, tried, 
convicted, and punished. 

Others, having gone underground, 
continue their subversion. 

There are a few calling themselves 
Americans who boldly avail themselves 
of the very constitutional protections 
they would eventually liquidate to hide 
their disloyalty. By this technicality 
they escape, but not without earning 
the contempt of all who are Americans 
not only in name, in spirit, and in 
conduct. 

The Reds are diabolical and cunning. 

Communists want American citizen- 
ship so that they can use the rights and 
protections its confers to continue, un- 
hampered, in their conspiracy to weaken 
and overthrow the Government of the 
United States. 

We have never been challenged by 
such “worming-in” tactics to weaken 
our domestic security before. 

We must therefore enact new laws to 
put down this threat, to checkmate and 
eliminate those conditions which per- 
mit Communists to exploit our prin- 
ciples and our institutions for the pur- 
pose of betrayal. 

We must close the loopholes. 

We must deprive convicted Commu- 
nists of any further opportunity to bore 
at us from within. 

The most effective cloak used by these 
plotters who put loyalty to a foreign 
power above loyalty to the land they are 
pledged to defend is their United States 
citizenship. ; 
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They think we are so concerned about 
the appearance of freedom, its slogans 
instead of its substance, that we are 
paralyzed by words and incapable of 
taking those honest, just, and forthright 
steps to defend outselves from those 
who prefer to the enemy. 

The issue is clear and compelling. 

Communism is a deadly international 
conspiracy. 

In dogma and in action it is committed 
to our destruction or enslavement. 

No person can serve it in anyway and 
still pretend loyalty to the United States 
and to the principles for which it stands. 

As far as we within the United States 
are concerned there is no possibility of 
coexistence. 

When Red Russia was recognized by 
the United States it solemnly promised 
not to interfere in our interna] affairs. 

That pledge was cynical and utterly 
faithless, as subsequent events have 
proved time and again. 

This mockery must end. 

Treason and subversion have already 
weakened the power to defend ourselves 
from aggressicn. They have stolen vital 
military secrets. They have been re- 
sponsible for the loss of American lives. 

As representatives of the people of 
the United States it is our duty to pass 
laws, and to check up on the enforcement 
of laws, designed to protect the public 
from those dangers that they cannot 
combat themselves. 

There are signs that the people are 
not satisfied with present security meas- 
ures. 

They believe that more vigorous ac- 
tion, consistent with cur basic beliefs, is 
not only advisable but imperative. 

They are worried by the extent of 
Communist activity which assumes that 
the Constitution grants it “the freedom 
to destroy.” 

And they insist that we strike at the 
very center of this Communist deceit by 
stripping convicted Communists of the 
citizenship that they employ to under- 
mine our sovereignty as a people and as 
a nation. 

Article 3, section 3, of the Constitution 
expressly declares that “treason against 
the United States, shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or, in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” 

It also provides that “the Congress 
shall have the power to declare the 
punishment of treason.” 

To the end that the techniques used 
by communism to take over other de- 
mocracies by subversion shall not pre- 
vail here the House of Representatives 
approved in Judiciary Committee last 
week H. R. 7130. Under its provisions, 
anyone convicted of conspiring to over- 
throw the Government would thereby 
forfeit the honor and the privileges of 


‘United States citizenship. 


At last we are waking up to the danger 
and are taking effective measures to 
eliminate it. 

H. R. 7130 is but the start of a pro- 
gram to protect our Nation from the 
enemies within. 

The get-tough policy is the only way 
to squelch Communist treachery. 





ce TR 
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Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt but that we can make this 
a better world if we gave more time and 
energy to religion and to the practice 
of its precepts. 

That was the underlying theme of the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the establishment of Protestantism in 
Brooklyn. The series of events mark- 
ing this happy occurrence have recent- 
ly closed. 

Under the gifted guidance of my good 
friend, Richards W. Hannah, as chair- 
man of the public relations and pub- 
licity committee, the message has been 
brought to the attention of millions of 
our citizens. It is my happy privilege to 
now permanently record the highlights 
of this beautiful commemoration. 

The following are the introductory re- 
marks printed in the program of the 
opening dinner on January 22, 1954: 

The first churches in the now thriving 
Borough of Brooklyn were started in 1654 by 
our stanch Dutch forefathers. Coming to 
the new world to find religious and political 
freedom, these early settlers felt they could 
not exist without a church in their midst. 
Petitioning the Governor for a place of wor- 
ship, Peter Stuyvesant sent Domine Johannes 
Megapolensis to institute the first congrega- 
tions. The Governor then appointed the 
Reverend Johannes Theodorus Polhemus as 
the first pastor. From that early beginning 
of three churches and a few members, the 
Protestant churches in Brooklyn now number 
over 400 with a combined membership of 
250,000. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago in 
1828 the first interdenominational organiza- 
tion was founded, called the Brooklyn City 
Mission and Tract Society. Through all 
these years there has been an arinual dinner. 
Through these years also other organizations 
have developed. In 1919 the Federation of 
Churches was founded. In 1933 the Federa- 
tion and the City Mission Society united to 
form the Brooklyn Church and Mission Fed- 
eration, and in 1944 this developing organ- 
ization became the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of the city of New York. 

Therefore, as we are celebrating tonight 
the 300th anniversary of Brooklyn Protes- 
tantism, we are also holding the 125th an- 
nual dinner of Brooklyn’s interdenomina- 
tional agency through which the churches 
cooperate in service to young and old as they 
promote Christian education, evangelism, 
chaplaincy service in hospital and jail, a 
Protestant court consultant, youth projects, 
leadership training, and other civic, social, 
and welfare activities. 

To carry on these essential programs in 
this tercentenary year, the campaign will 
be launched at this dinner tonight to under- 
write the required budget of $76,469.25. 
The campaign organization which has been 
set up will begin solicitation shortly after 
this dinner, seeking the support of individ- 
uals, churches, organizations, commerce, and 
industry throughout our borough for these 
essential and ever-increasing interdenomi- 
national services. 


“I deeply believe that one of the supreme 
hopes for the world’s destiny lies in the 
American community: its moral values, its 
sense of order and decency, its cooperative 
spirit.” (Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Mr. Speaker, at that dinner messages 
were presented from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Her Majesty Queen Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands presented by the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Dr. J. G. de Beus, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., and Borough 
President John Cashmore. Addresses 
were delivered by Charles P. Taft, execu- 
tive committee, World Council of 
Churches, and Bishop William C. Martin, 
presiding bishop of the Methodist Church 
and president of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Others who participated in the dinner 
were Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College and chairman of the 
tercentenary committee; Rev. Stanley S. 
Slingerland, pastor, Flatlands Dutch Re- 
formed Church; Rev. John E. Zeiter, 
president, Brooklyn Division of the Prot- 
estant Council; Roland Hayes; Rev. 
Henry A. Vruwink, pastor, Flatbush 
Dutch Reformed Church, and secretary 
of the tercentenary committee; Hon. 
John R. Bartels, chairman of the 1954 
Brooklyn Protestant Council campaign; 
and the Reverend Cornelius B. Muste, 
pastor of the Old First Reformed Church. 

On February 24 and 25, 1954, the 
Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
Council presented the _ tercentenary 
pageant This City Under God. 


In connection with the tercentenary, 
the president of Brooklyn issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“Whereas the first Protestant Dutch 
Churches were formed in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 9, 1654, by order of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, 
of New Amsterdam, and the Reverend Johan- 
nes Theodorus Polhemus was appointed the 
pastor of these churches; and 


“Whereas Protestant churches have down 
through the last 300 years increased in num- 
ber until there are now some 450 churches 
in our borough of Brooklyn, with approxi- 
mately 300,000 church and Sunday school 
members; and 

“Whereas down through this history of 
300 years, these churches, their clergy, and 
people have served loyally and well our com- 
munity, our city, and our Nation; and 

“Whereas these churches and peoples 
played a most significant part in the strug- 
gle for liberty and freedom by the colonies, 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and 
the freedom of the slaves, in interracial and 
interreligious understanding, and recently in 
the two World Wars as well as at all times 
in peace; 

“Now, therefore, I. John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
decree and declare the year 1954 as the ter- 
centenary of Brooklyn Protestantism, to be 
celebrated by all the people of our great 
borough, regardless of race, color, or creed, 
in giving thanks to our God for this most 
exceptional history and in looking forward to 
His continued blessing and guidance of our 
churches, our people, and our leaders in the 
years to come.” 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the borough 
of Brooklyn to be affixed this Ist day of 
January 1954. 

JoHN CaSHMORE, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn, 
Attest: 
JouN F. Hares, 
Assistant to the President. 


The invocation was pronounced at the 
tercentenary dinner by Rev. Stanley S. 
Slingerland, pastor, Flatlands Dutch Re- 
formed Church; as follows: 

O God, our Heavenly Father, Thou hast 
loved and cared for all the generations of the 
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past as they struggled toward a better und 
standing of Thee. Thy children have defi ~ 
and sought Thee in a multitude of ways = 
yet have so often failed to follow Thee. oun 
in spite of their doubts, fears, ang spiritual 
gloom, Thy church has preserved Thy cal 
lasting Word. ™ 
Steadily has she learned how to folly 
Thy way more fully, to serve Thee m,~ 
faithfully, and to witness more truthful 
We thank Thee, our Father, for 


the 
sons of the past, and for bringing =a 
this great 300th anniversary Celebration 


Inspire us tonight and entrust us with ever 
greater opportunities for service to Thee in 
every succeeding generation. ” 

Be present as together we brea 
and fellowship, members of one bo 


Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


The proceedings continued as follows: 

Toastmaster, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, presi. 
dent of Brooklyn College and chairman of 
the tercentenary committee, reads Messages 
of greeting and congratulations: 

“T have here a number of Messages; first 
of all from the White House a letter of 
greeting from which I read”: 

JANUARY 18, 1954, 


kK breaq 
dy, even 


Dr. Harry D. GIDEONsE, 
Chairman, Brooklyn Protestantism 
Tercentenary Celebration, Brooklyn, 
W.s 

Deak Dr. GmeEonse: I understand that 
the first Dutch Churches in Brooklyn were 
organized on February 9, 1654, and also that 
the Reverend Johannes T. Polhemus, on the 
order of Peter Stuyvesant, was sent to these 
churches as their first pastor. To everyone 
celebrating the 300th anniversary of this 
significant event, I send my warmest greet. 
ings. 

In a Nation whose rapid growth has been 
guided by the faith of its citizens, this 
celebration merits wide attention. By re- 
minding us of an early milestone in 
America’s religious development, it brings 
also to mind a principle basic to our Na- 
tion’s liberty—the freedom of worship, 
This freedom is our richest heritage. 

My best wishes go to all who are partici. 
pating in this event. 

Sincerely, 
DwicurT D. EIsenHowrr. 


From the executive chamber, Albany, 

N. Y., comes this message. 
JANUARY 19, 1954, 
Dr. Harry D. GIDEONSE, 
Chairman, Tercentenary Committee, 
Tercentenary of Brooklyn 
Protestantism, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. GIDEONSE: I am happy to send 
most cordial personal greetings to those pres- 
ent at the great banquet, on January 22d, 
to celebrate the tercentenary of Brooklyn 
Protestantism. 

The event being marked in Brooklyn com- 
memorates one of the proud developments 
in our free Republic. The Tercentenary of 
Brooklyn Protestantism should bring pride to 
the heart of every true, God-fearing Amer- 
ican. 

In 1654, what is now Brooklyn consisted of 
a few staunch Dutch farmers living in cabins 
scattered over the expanse of Midwout or 
New Amersfoort. These Dutch burgesses 
were men of courage and insight. They came 
to this country, as did most all of our fore- 
fathers, to secure liberty, above all, freedom 
of conscience. They wanted to worship as 
their conscience dictated. They demanded 
freedom for all and that the rights of the 
individual man should be ever recognized. 
They held that freedom of worship, of speech 
and the inherent rights of man should stand 

unchallenged. . 

Thus, in 1654 these free and determined 
settlers came together to start the first 
churches in the bush of Western Long Is- 
land. They demanded that the Governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, should send them & 
dominie. So came Johannes Theodorus Pol- 
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ys, the first pastor, with papers directly 
Utrecht, Holland. He rode horseback 
- is still filled with local Indian 
to his Sunday preaching en- 


ire 
through wooe 


shes ret 
tribes, 10 E° one of the most noteworthy 


Peat the churches organized then is 
a Ser 300 years two of them, Flatbush and 
thands, have been located on the same 
lot of ground and have been & center of 
F mmunity life and worship continuously. 
ee other church, the Old First Reformed, 


nas had various locations, and it also has 
sways been a strong force for righteousness 
nate ghborhood. 


) its nel 
F As Brooklyn has grown, the churches have 
own, Brooklyn became known as the City 


e churches because the church spires stood 
about the housetops as one looked from 
the bay up the hillside in any direction. 
protestant churches, more than 400 in num- 
ber, are now cooperating through the Brook- 
jyn Division of the Protestant Council. They 
are still and, God willing, they always will 
be, a force for that liberty and freedom our 
forefathers brought with them and pre- 
served for their children and their children’s 
children. 

As governor of the State of New York, I 
am happy to recognize the contribution 
which has been made in Brooklyn, in the 
greater city of New York, in our State, and 
the Nation, by the men and women who have 
peen in high office, who have fought for free- 
dom and who have so nobly and so well up- 
held our Constitution. Our cities, our Na- 
tion, our world cannot go on in freedom and 
and righteousness without our churches and 
our church leaders and people. 

On this tercentenary of Protestantism in 
Brooklyn, I tender heartfelt congratulations 
on behalf of all the people of the State, with 
my earnest prayers that Brooklyn and its 
churches may continue to work in the name 
of Almighty God for the truth which will 
indeed make us all free and bring us closer 
toa just and lasting peace. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E. Dewey, 
Governor, 


out 


—_——_ 


Dr. Gmwronse. The third greeting comes 
from Her Majesty Queen Juliana, and she has 
chosen as her representative the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Netherlands, Dr. J. G. 
de Beus, who will speak in his own official 
capacity and who will present Her Majesty's 
message in the course of his remarks. 

I would like to say that Dr. de Beus is not 
only an exceptionally young but also a very 
gifted member of the diplomatic profession. 
He is also an author of distinction. His re- 
cent book, The Future of the West, has been 
extremely well received and it is an attrac- 
tive combination of historical and philo- 
sophical scholarship. It is also a very read- 
able development of the idea that our free 
institutions in the West are fundamentally 
rooted in the strength of our moral tradition. 
This is, of course, the topic that brings us 
together this evening. It therefore gives me, 
personally, @ very great pleasure to present 
Dr. de Beus on this occasion. Dr. de Beus. 

Dr. bE Brus. Thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies, and gentlemen. I need hardly tell you 
how gratifying it is for me to assist as rep- 
resentative of the Netherlands at this ter- 
centenary dinner commemorating the found- 
ing of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Brooklyn. My Ambassador, Dr. Jan Herman 
van Roijen, has asked.me to express to this 
meeting his particular regrets that he could 
hot himself be here tonight in order to 
convey the message which Her Majesty Queen 
Juliana sends to you from the Netherlands 
on this occasion, He regrets so all the more 
since it was his father who 25 years ago, at 
& tercentenary dinner celebrating the found- 
ing of the first Dutch Reformed Church in 

attan, transmitted a message from our 
then reigning monarch, Queen Wilhelmina. 
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I mention this fact because it proves that 
there is a coir.cidental irony of history and 
no purposeful intention in the cause of his 
absence, namely that he is now paying an 
extensive visit to the Dutch West Indies, 
which, as you may remember, we exchanged 
for New York and the New Netherlands some 
300 years ago. 

This tercentenary is a day of great rejoic- 
ing, specifically for the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in Brooklyn, but in a much wider 
sense also for Protestantism in America and 
the Netherlands. 

Three centuries ago the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus came to Breukelen, now 
Brooklyn, on the order of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor of the Province of New Netherlands, 
to start the first churches. Polhemus must 
have been a son of the Netherlands in the 
best tradition: a deeply religious man, and 
at the same time a man of great tolerance, 
for although he was appointed by Stuyvesant 
he was opposed to his policy of intolerance 
toward other sects. 

Thus three centuries ago the organization 
of Protestant communities was etarted 
among the Dutch farmers here in Brooklyn, 
Two of those first churches were founded at 
Flatlands, then called Amersfoort, after the 
Dutch city of that name, and at Flatbush, 
then called Midwoud. These churches were 
founded on the firm principles of the Dutch 
Reformed Church: that every man should be 
entitled to worship God according to his own 
conviction, and that neither wordly nor 
ecclesiastical authorities should stand be- 
tween him and God. 

One year earlier, in 1653, in another part 
of what now is the great city of New York, 
another event of equal historical importance 
had taken place. The same Peter Stuyve- 
sant and his council proclaimed a grant of 
municipal government for New Amsterdam. 

These two developments, the establish- 
ment of municipal government and of the 
Protestant church, were to be of an impor- 
tance for outstripping anything the imag- 
ination of our ancestors could have fore- 
seen. For not only did these events mark 
the official birth of the city of New Amster- 
dam, which was later to become New York, 
it also meant that the roots of Western 
civilization, Christian faith, and democracy, 
had successfully been planted in the Western 
Hemisphere, the face of which it was to 
change from North to South. 

Grown out of these small settlements here 
stands the greatest city in the world. The 
seeds of Protestantism and democracy, sown 
three centuries ago, have grown to strong 
and blossoming trees, now covering the whole 
of the Americas. 

The growth of those two has been mutually 
beneficial. For religion cannot do without 
democracy and democracy cannot do with- 
out religion. These two strands are inex- 
tricably interwoven in the texture of western 
civilization. And of, the two, our Christian 
faith is the most fundamental, for its com- 
mandment of neighborly love implies that 
respect of the human individual which is 
the essence of democracy. On the other 
hand, as the experience of the recent decades 
has shown, religion is seriously threatened 
under any form of government which does 
not admit any allegiance of the human soul 
to a power beyond that of the state. 

Today these fundamental values of our 
civilization are again even more threatened 
than they were in the 17th century, both 
from within and without. Eight hundred 
million people, one-third of the earth’s pop- 
ulation, today stand committed to a creed 
in which there is no room for the dignity 
of the human individual, nor for the free- 
dom of his soul to follow God’s will above 
anything else. It seems proper, therefore, 
on an occasion such as this, to rededicate 
ourselves to that fundamental truth upon 
which the Protestant churches in Brooklyn 
were founded: That man was made to serve 
the will of his Creator, not the Creator to 
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serve the purposes of the state. This also 
implies that the church, as an instrument 
of God, should not be used or abused for 
sheer political gain. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to follow 
the example of the Dutch domine of one 
of these early Dutch churches, of whom the 
following story is recorded. After he had, 
in good solid Dutch fashion, been preaching 
for 3 hours, one of the members of the con- 
gregation in the front row held up his watch 
to show that it was getting late. Thereupon 
the domine interrupted his sermon, and 
said: “Put your watch back, Jan Schuurman; 
Paul preached until midnight.” 

I do not intend to follow that example, 
and should therefore like to get to the mes- 
sage which Her Majesty Queen Juliana has 
instructed me to convey to you tonight. 

I mentioned earlier that 25 years ago 
Her Majesty’s mother sent a similar message 
to an earlier Tercentenary in Manhattan. I 
recalled this fact because both these mes- 
sages prove the lively personal interest which 
the Queens of the House of Orange have al- 
ways taken in the offspring of the first Dutch 
Reformed Churches in America. This should 
not surprise anyone if one realizes that 
they are descendants of those Princes of 
Orange who, at the time these churches 
were founded, had just successfully con- 
cluded an 80 years struggle for those very 
principles upon which these churches were 
built. This heritage from the days of Pol- 
hemus rings in the message of Her Majesty, 
which it is now my privilege to read to you: 

“I wish to extend to you my best wishes 
and my congratulations on the occasion of 
the 300th anniversary of the First Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which was established in 
Brooklyn in the year 1654. Faith could span 
an immense ocean in the 17th century. 
May it now know how to span the enormous 
difficulties of our times, 

“JULIANA R.” 


Dr..Grpronse. We have our own chief exec- 
utive officer in the government of the city 
of New York with us. He has been a very 
good friend of the Brooklyn Protestant 
churches. He has, as a matter of fact, been 
the chairman of the Brooklyn division of the 
council’s campaign, and honorary chairman, 
of course. He is an honorary chairman of 
the Tercentenary. He has helped out in 
many ways in the plans for this occasion and 
program—and if I may add a personal word 
from where I sit, we have in him, this gentle- 
man and Borough President, Just about as 
fine and as sympathetic a friend of public 
Protestant education in Brooklyn as may be 
found in the government of the city of New 
York. I’m very glad to present Borough 
President John Cashmore. 

Mr. CasHMoRE. Thank you, Dr. Gideonse. 
Reverend clergy, ladies and gentlemen, and 
fellow Republicans, Dr. Gideonse has laid 
the law down regarding jokes, but he did ask 
me if I would be willing to give a course at 
Brooklyn College on political economy. I 
said there isn’t anything to that course. It’s 
very simple. You shouldn’t buy any more 
votes than you actually need. [Laughter.] 

Since the founding of this great Nation, it 
has been a custom that the local chief exec- 
utive should always take a polite and appro- 
priate, though sometimes unimportant, part 
in the celebration and commemoration of 
any historical event in his own community. 


_It has likewise been the custom at an anni- 


versary celebration such as this for all who 
take part, especially the officials and the 
speakers, to hark back and dwell on the past. 

But as we gather here tonight under the 
eyes of the God of us all, I think the situa- 
tion calls for sométhing more than mere 
thoughts of the past. The past, in com- 
parison with the present, has been happy 
and serene for religious and God-fearing 
people. 

The future, if it can be judged by the 
present, is something that must bring ap- 
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prehension to every person who kneels down 
at night to worship his Creator. For today 
im nations of two continents—nations which 
within our own lifetime were leaders of 
Civilization—we find the godless standing 
four-square against God, and the people of 
God 


We find our own Nation worried, threat- 
ened, preparing to defend itself if need be 
against an enemy dedicated to destroy not 
our material civilization but our religion 
and our way of life. 

So tonight, when I come here as your 
borough president representing the com- 
munity in which we live, I do it not merely 
as a polite and empty gesture. I am glad 
to be able to do it because I think it is im- 
portant to demonstrate at every opportunity 
that public officials and religious leaders 
stand united on the essential things of life. 
It shows that in our Nation—in our com- 
munity—the clergy and the laity of all 
faiths will stand as one in their determin- 
ation to preserve this as a nation where 
people may continue to worship their God. 

Make no mistake, these days in which we 
live are days of challenge—days of reckon- 
ing. They are not the days to boast of our 
beloved Brooklyn—a city of churches. Too 
often those churches are empty churches. 
Our borough—our city of the future must 
be a city not merely of churches. It must 
be a city of religion. It must be a thriv- 
ing metropolis in the Kingdom of God. 

It is the future not the past to which 
we must direct our thoughts tonight. In 
facing the future, we must remember this: 
The important decisions which will confront 
our Nation within the next few years may 
well be vital to the very existence of religion 
in America. 

As citizens of a community that has long 
been blessed with happiness, prosperity, and 
religious tranquillity, let us resolve to face 
the future humbly and prayerfully. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the task that 
this Nation under God will assert a leader- 
ship that will bring peace to the troubled 
peoples of the world. 

Dr. Gmeonse. I have selected from a batch 
of other greetings, three that seem particu- 
larly appealing to me, the first, simply be- 
cause of the organizational aspect and be- 
cause they are really almost part of our- 
selves; a very cordial telegram of greeting 
from the Queens Federation of Churches. 
And then two greetings, one a telegram and 
one a letter, that are on a phase of the ter- 
centenary, that I think most of you here 
will be interested in because it may be less 
familiar. 

You know the Jewish community in New 
York City in this current year also is pre- 
paring and celebrating the tercentenary an- 
niversary of the Jewish settlement. I have 
two documents here, one a very thoughtful 
letter from Rabbi de Sola Pool, Senior Rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue 
(Shearith Israel) in Manhattan, which reads 
as follows: 

“My Dear Dr. Gmweonse: On March 18, 
1655, Domine Megapolensis, of the Dutch 
Church in Manhattan, wrote to the Classis 
in Amsterdam that: ‘Last summer some 
Jews came here from Holland in order to 
trade. Afterward some Jews, poor and 
healthy, also came here on the same ship 
with Domine Polhemus.’ The foundations 
of the synagogue which it is my privilege to 
serve were laid in 1654 by those 23 Jews who 
arrived in our city together with Domine 
Polhemus, who was the first minister of the 
Protestant Church in Brooklyn. 

“Since that day 300 years ago, Christian 
and Jew have stood side by side in the de- 
fense and upbuilding of our city physically 
and spiritually. At times we have had to 
struggle for freedom, both civic and religious. 
For freedom of worship for all was a right 
which had to be won even in our America, 
Just as we had to battle to win political lib- 
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erty. In struggling to achieve religious free- 
dom for themselves the Jews who came to 
Nieuw Amsterdam three centuries ago helped 
further it for men of all faiths in our land. 

“Today in New York’s harbor, which the 
frigate the St. Charles entered bringing in 
Domine Polhemus and the founding fathers 
of the American Jewish community, there 
stands the Statue of Liberty. The illumi- 
nating beam of its light of freedom is glori- 
ously radiated over the whole of our blessed 
land. May it shine on until all men every- 
where shall live in its spiritual glow. And 
may we, the spiritual children of the 
churches of Polhemus, and the spiritual chil- 
dren of the synagogue of Asser Levy, rededi- 
cate ourselves to be ever true to the heritage 
of religious loyalty, religious liberty, and 
religious light bequeathed to all of us as one 
by our American tradition of 300 years. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“D. pe Sota Poo..” 


Dr. Grpronse. And a telegram from the 
chairman of the committee for the Ameri- 
can Jewish tercentenary, Ralph E. Samuels, 
on behalf of the American Jewish Tercen- 
tenary celebrating this year the 300th anni- 
versary of Jewish settlement in the United 
States: 

“I am happy to extend greetings on the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the 
first churches in Brooklyn. This is indeed a 
milestone in the life of our country which 
is founded on the bedrock of religious faith 
and adheres firmly to the principle of free- 
dom of worship. As Americans and as Jews 
we wish you many more centuries of service 
to God and to humanity.” 

I have a few citations of my own here to 
make, and I shall now call first of alt for a 
few words from the current president of the 
Brooklyn division of the Protestant Council 
and the pastor of the Hanson Place Central 
Methodist Church, who will present some 
citations that are directly related to the 
spirit of this celebration, which will honor 
some guests in this banquet hall, the Rev- 
erend John Emerson Zeiter. 

Dr. Zerrer. It was our desire at this din- 
ner to present certificates of recognition to 
as many Protestants as we could find who 
had lived through the 300 years of our ter- 
centenary. [Laughter.] We discovered that 
the longevity of Protestants, although it is 
considerable; does not extend through the 
centuries. However, we did find that there 
were more than 30 Protestants in Brooklyn 
who were reported to us as having become 
nonagenarians of more than 90 years of age. 
There are undoubtedly more than 30, and we 
hope that if you know of folks who are 90 
years of age or over, you will let us know 
those names so we can find certificates for 
them. 

Three of these nonagenarians are here 
tonight. I want to pay homage to them, 
to honor and respect them. You may be 
surprised as I was to discover that among 
the oldest of our Protestants there is a Pope. 
[Laughter.] May I ask Mr. William Pope to 
come forward [Applause.] He is 90. And 
we have with us Mrs. Helen Schenck Fuller, 
90. Mrs. Fuller, will you come here, please? 
And Mr. Garrett S. K. Remsen, who is 94 
years of age. I have these certificates of 
recognition and will bring them to you in 
@ moment. 

Will Mr. Polhemus stand here with me at 
the microphone? Mr. Frederick S. Polhemus 
is not among the rfonagenarians, but he is a 
direct descendant of the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus, first pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed churches in Breukelen in 
1654. - 

Mr. Polhemus is somewhat of a traitor in 
two ways. First of all, I will say he now 
lives in Jersey—Princeton, N. J.—and, sec- 
ondly, I have his permission to say that 
although he was a member of the Dutch 
Church for 50 years, he is currently a Pres- 
byterian, [Applause and laughter.] 





You know, Mr. Polhemus, I have fe 
sorry for the people who sit on the Perip - 
All of these fortunate 200 who are = 
near the dais are supposed to come from a 
presumably correct churches. [Laughter : 

As president of the Brooklyn division” 
the Protestant Council—and before He . 
Vruwink (Dr. Henry Vruwink, Pastor of 
Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church) gets 
his few pregnant words on The Dutch A. 
gan It—may I remind the rest of yoy 1 
the Lord Himself once told a beautiful s 
of the workers in His vinyard. The 
in at different hours, they did not a on 
there at the early part of the morning = 
they all got the same pay. [Laughter j - 

Rejoicing in 300 years of unbroken Prote 
estant history in Brooklyn, since the found 
ing of the first Dutch Reformed Churches ., 
February 9, 1654, and with Thanksgiving 
God for the outstanding contribution 
leadership of the clergy and the ann 
members during those formative years of 
our city and Nation, we the 450 Protestant 
churches of Brooklyn, cooperating thr 
the Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
council and joining in the tercenten: 
Brooklyn Protestantism banquet at the St, 
George Hotel ballroom, do hereby give this 
certificate of recognition to Frederick Du 
dam Polhemus, who is a direct d - 

. lescendant 
of Johannes Theodorus Polhemus, the first 
pastor of the Brooklyn Dutch Churches in 
the year 1654. [Applause.] 

Mr. PoLHEMUSs. It is a real Privilege, Mr. 
President to be honored on this signal anni. 
versary of Brooklyn Protestantism. | am 
very grateful to be included on this memor. 
able occasion. I wish that my four great 
grandfather, the Reverend Johannes Theo- 
dorus Polhemus could be here and I can 
picture his amazement and excitement 4 
this memorable gathering. [ Applause.] 

Dr. GipEons. As you remember earlier in 
the program I announced our happiness and 
our appreciation of the willingness of the 
mayor of New York, who, with a very 
crowded schedule, with two other engage. 
ments tonight, would come here to give us 
his greeting. 

You all have noticed that he has mean- 
while arrived, and I am delighted to intro. 
duce him here. It’s the first time I have 
had the opportunity to do so now that he 
has the new, very high responsible position 
in his own right. The “junior” has grown 
up—and we have now the Bob Wagner, who 
is mayor of the city of New York—his own 
full adult and personal responsibility. I 
have the very great pleasure of presenting 
the mayor of the city of New York, Robert 
L. Wagner. 

Mayor Wacner. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. Ladies and gentlemen on the 
dais, including my dear colleague and 
friend, Borough President of Brooklyn John 
Cashmore, and friends. First of all, I don't 
know whether I can indulge in that last re- 
mark about Presbyterians because my wife 
happens to be one. (The mayor's reference 
to a humorous remark that Mr. Polhemus 
is somewhat of a traitor in that he changed 
from Dutch Reformed denomination to 
Presbyterian.) Her name was Susan Ed- 
wards, and I don’t think she would qualify 
for the Dutch; as a matter of fact, her father 
was born here in Brooklyn and was raised 
here on the Heights. His name was Duncan 
Edwards. He was a lawyer here and lived 
here a good many years. That isn’t 4 Dutch 
name—Edwards? [Laughter.] 

Actually, it gets a little difficult being that 
I was borough president of Manhattan for 
50 long to come over here and feel like the 
mayor of the city of New York. But, since 
my mother and father were married in 
Brooklyn, I always feel a very close kinship 
to Brooklyn, although he took her across 
the river to Manhattan. 

It always reminds me of a story, although 
certainly not true in my case, of a famous 
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: who, after he made a great 
a ae decided that he wanted to 
~~ London and go out in the middle part 
leavwiand and have the benefit of living 
. the countryside and having a little peace. 
= bought himself a very nice farm out- 
60 md , small city in the middle part of 
= : 4, and about the second day after he 
Englal, group of citizens from the nearby 
ersieet e to him and said: “Mr. Jones, you 
city cam British author, and we would 
the famous 
are“ have you make the first contribution 
oe home which will be a home for the 
ak We figure if you make the first 
vontribution it will get our drive on the way 
a +t said, “gentlemen, I'll give you 
‘this home for the homeless.” The 
£10 “ae he looked at the paper and he 
es the local press the headlines: “Mr. 
aoa the Famous British Author, Gives 
— to the Home for the Homeless.” He 
led the committee back and said: “Gen- 
demen, I think you misunderstood me. I 
said £10, not £100, for the home.” “Well,” 
the chairman said, “that’s easily taken care 
of. Tomorrow we'll have @ headline in the 
aper saying “Mr. Jones, Famous British 
Saat Refuses To Give £100’.” {Laughter.] 

“well,” he said, “no; that wouldn’t be 80 
good. I'll make a bargain with you. rl 
give you the £100 if you allow me to write 
the inscription for the new home. Now 
the committee got into a quick huddle. 
They thought, we'll get the £100 and if this 
great British author will write the inscrip- 
tion unpaid; fine. They came back to him 
and he handed them the inscription. It 
read: “I was a stranger but they took me 
in.” [Laughter and applause.] I certainly 
hope I'm not a stranger and I’m delighted 
that you took me in. 

Just for a moment as we celebrate this 
300th anniversary of Protestantism here in 
Brooklyn, and as we review all of the ad- 
vances that we have made over those years, 
and we realize that from the beginning of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, all of the other 
great churches that have developed here; 
the great understanding that has existed 
between all faiths here in Brooklyn; and as 
we contemplate the continual increase in 
the interest and the participation in the 
great parade we have over here to celebrate 
Protestant faiths of our great faithful, we 
also have to take a little account of where 
we stand in our world today and where we 
stand in the place that our religious faiths 
play in this great drama. We know that 
in the world today there is a struggle going 
on between two ideologies; our democratic 
way of life, tied up so closely with this 
religion, and atheistic communism on the 
other side, struggling to captivate men’s 
hearts and men’s minds, and we realize, too, 
that we must win and we will win, because 
in our concept is the dignity of man's soul 
and man’s success. And it seems to me 
as I review the world today, in my very 
humble way, what I hope to see is the 
resurgence of religion in the world, in our 
country, and in our city. 

We look around about us and we see that 
the international word means nothing any 
more. We see our business people and our 
professional people engaging in practices and 
certainly not using the same methods that 
we used in the past. We see some of our 
people in political life being tempted by the 
underworld and gangsters. We see some of 
our young people being attracted to drug 
addiction or to throw athletic contests. 

Again, in my opinion, if we could have a re- 
surgence of religion, of religious teaching to 
our young people that so many of us didn't 
have the opportunity to have, that we would 
have a better world, that we would have a 
better America, that we would have our peo- 
Ple in political life living up to the stand- 
ards which they should, and we would have 
our people in professions and business using 
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the highest standards of which their busi- 
ness and their professions are worthy, and 
our young people certainly not tempted to 
drug addictions or to throw athletic contests. 

Because, be it so important for democracy, 
so basic, so involved with our religious prin- 
ciples and our faith, and without democ- 
racy, religion in many instances cannot ex- 
ist, and all we have to do is look behind 
the Iron Curtain to see the struggle going 
on there and find out that religion has a 
very difficult time existing without democ- 
racy. If we could have that faith, you and 
I could look forward to a better day. And 
you, as you celebrate this great 300th anni- 
versary—~all of us have a challenge—in our 
examples, in our everyday life to be finer and 
better Americans and to be proud of our 
religious faith and adhere to its fine prin- 
ciples. Then, you and I, I am sure, when 
we lay down the heavy task, will say that 
we have given to our children a finer and 
better heritage, a finer and better America, 
because we have lived as good Americans, 
and as people who believe in our faith. And 
that faith gives us the inspiration to carry 
on. May this 300th anniversary be an in- 
spiration for all of us to be better and 
finer New Yorkers, and to be better and finer 
Americans. And, as I have said on a number 
of occasions, and I repeat again, I am just 
starting out as mayor, and again, regardless 
of your political affiliations or your religious 
beliefs, please remember me, as we all do 
when we communicate with our God, please 
remember me so that you may say a little 
prayer that I can be a good mayor, so that 
we can have a finer and better New York. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. GrmpEoNsE. This is an historical occa- 
sion and appropriately historical briefs 
should therefore be essential to the program, 
and we're very lucky to have within our own 
family one who has made*a special study of 
the beginnings here and it gives me great 
honor and pleasure to present the pastor of 
the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, Dr. 
Henry A. Vruwink, who will tell us how the 
Dutch began it. 


—_—— 


‘Tue Dutcn Becan Ir 
(Rev. Henry A. Vruwink) 


The 17th century was, for a large propor- 
tion of the population of continental Europe 
and Great Britain, a hundred years of misery. 
Because of her situation on the North Sea 
at the mouth of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt, part of the indescribable grief 
and horror of those days flowed into the 
Netherlands. 

The 17th century, nevertheless, was a gold- 
en age in the history of Holland. During 
those years she emerged as a world power. 
The East India Company established trade 
centers and enjoyed a lucrative business with 
the Far East. The West India Company de- 
veloped trade and extended Dutch power in 
the Western Hemisphere. Privateers like 
Piet Heyn preyed on Spanish possessions and 
carried fabulous wealth back into the father- 
land. Even to this day boys of Dutch de- 
scent in America still sing: 


“Piet Heyn, Piet Heyn zijn naam was klein 
Zijn daaden groot, zijn daaden groot 
Hij overwon de zilver vioot.” 


By 1650 the trade of the world was largely 
in the hands of the Dutch. It had surpassed 


the combined commerce of Europe’s 11 prin-- 


cipal countries. 

Art flourished. There was a galaxy of fa- 
mous painters, among them Jan Vermeer, 
Franz Hals, Jacob Ruisdael, Meindert Hob- 
bema, and the crown and glory of them all, 
Rembrandt. 

Persecuted peoples from other nations 
poured into the united provinces with their 
passion for freedom. The English pilgrim 
fathers sojourned for 11 years in Leyden as 
members of John Robinson’s congregation. 
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As a center of Western culture and civili- 
gation, Amsterdam became more important 
than London. The University of Leyden 
ranked with Oxford and Cambridge. 

From this nation, sorely wounded, yet rid- 
ing the waves of prosperity and culture, the 
Dutch West India Company recruited colo- 
nists for the New World by poverty or war or 
persecution; they came because they were 
lured by a dream. 

Coming from a country that had struggled 
for 80 long years to win political and reli- 
gious liberty, not only for themselves but for 
the world, these Dutchmen continued to love 
liberty when they came to Brooklyn. They 
believed in it with a deep and steady pas- 
sion. They guarded it jealously. Again and 
again they protested against infringements 
of it by the West India Company. They 
crowded the company continually for new 
charters of liberties and exemptions. 

Liberty for these early Dutch settlers, how- 
ever, did not mean license. They lived the 
lives of pioneers on the frontier and were 
guilty of the excesses that are common to 
such living, but they were nevertheless God- 
fearing, essentially religious. It was liberty 
under God that they prized and struggled 
to maintain and develop in the New World. 

The West India Co. realized this as early 
as 1634. The company sent a “comforter 
of the sick.” It was his duty to read ser- 
mons, offer prayers, console, instruct, baptize, 
and officiate at weddings. 

In 1651 four lots were set aside for a 
church and parsonage in Flatbush. 

On February 9, 1654, according to tradi- 
tion, the Dutch Reformed Church was born 
in Brooklyn. 

On October 13, 1654, Governor Stuyvesant 
signed an order permitting Dominie Johan- 
nes Theodorus Polhemus to preach. This 
he did every Sunday morning in Flatbush, 
and every Sunday afternoon alternating be- 
tween the town of Brooklyn aad the town 
of Flatlands. 

On December 15, 1654, the governor is- 
sued another order appointing a commis- 
sion to put up the first church building in 
Brooklyn. It was erected in Flatbush. 
Church buildings were erected in the town 
of Flatlands in 1663, and in the town of 
Brooklyn in 1666. 

This was the beginning of the ministry 
of Protestantism in Brooklyn. During the 
300 years that followed, the borough became 
known, far and wide, as the city of churches. 
That ministry included the building of 
churches by all the large denominations 
and by very many of the smaller fellowships. 

That story you will see dramatized in stir- 
ring episodes in the magnificent pageant to 
be given in the Brooklyn Academy of Musio 
on February 24 and 25. 

_, As I review this history, I catch myself 
musing about the momentous changes the 
Protestant Church witnessed during these 
300 years. What radical changes in our sci- 
entific outlook. What new ways of pro- 
duction and new social problems were intro- 
duced by the industrial revolution. It wit- 
nessed the coming of the steam age, the era 
of electricity, and now it stands bewildered 
and amazed on the threshold of a new period 
of electronics—the age atomic energy. 

During these 300 years there have been 
revolutions and counterrevolutions; changes 
in economic theories and practices; social 
convulsions; periods of inflation and defia- 
tion, panics, and depressions, as well as pe- 
riods of prosperity. Nationalist and racial 
groups have swarmed in and some have even 
swarmed out. 

During these 300 years many things have 
been shaken that could be shaken, that the 
things that cannot be shaken might abide. 
Foundations of life again and again seemed 
to have been blasted out, but the church 
continued to build on the Rock of Ages. 
And so she does today, cultivating conscious- 
ness of God, His justice and love; inculcat- 
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ing reverence for and obedience to the-moral 
law inherent in the nature of things; em- 
phasizing the spiritual nature and the divine 
destiny of man, through Jesus Christ, 
Saviour of the world. And the Dutch began 
it. 

Dr. Grwronse. Thank you, Dr. Vruwink. 
That was short and quite painless. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have a number of little things I want 
to get out of the way. First of all, I want 
to be sure you have looked inside of your 
program. You will note on the page follow- 
ing on which the program is printed, the list 
of the committees that have helped out on 
the various phases of this program. 

I spoke to you of the services of Assembly- 
man Lewis W. Olliffe, as the chairman of 
banquet committee. I should say something 
also of the services of Mrs. Carleton D. Ma- 
son, the chairman of the pageant commit- 
tee. She is responsible for the overall direc- 
tion of all that detail that is on the last 
cover page on the inside, about the pageant, 
about the announcements of the program 
there on the 24th and 25th of February and, 
incidentally, I would like here to express 
our appreciation of the very great help we 
have had in the arranging for the publicity 
of these programs with the help of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Publisher Frank Schroth 
and Editor Ed Wilson are on the dais here 
and as a small token of our esteem for the 
help we have had, I think they rate a hand 
from this audience. [Applause.] 

We have very much in mind that this is, 
also again together with the tercentenary 
year, the regular annual drive of the Protes- 
tant council in Brooklyn, and part of the 
overall city of New York Protestant council 
operation. 

And on the page that follows the page 
that gives you the menu, which is now his- 
tory {ripple of laughter], you will find first 
a number of chairmen—and then you will 
find listed, chairman, the Honorable John R. 
Bartels. 

Now we have, of course, in the Protestant 
council a small unit of our own team, Dr. J. 
Henry Carpenter, who again on this program 
has been in every respect the buzzing dyna- 
mo that sees to it that things get lined up 
on time—and sometimes that’s not as easy 
as it sounds, and the Reverend Malcolm 
Evans is his associate pastor of the Spencer 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, who, inci- 
dentally I see the other day in the paper, has 
been chosen as the outstanding young man 
of 1953 by the junior chamber of commerce. 

From year to year we have had to draw in 
new blood from the borough’s laymen to see 
to it that this organized corporate activity 
of a Protestant physametric group always 
has new life, new blood, new contacts fed 
into it and Judge Bartels, a former member 
of the supreme court here, now a practicing 
lawyer here, has now undertaken the respon- 
sibility of that chairmanship for this cur- 
rent year; and he will tell you all about it in 
the few minutes we have reserved to us for 
this very important part of the program, be- 
cause, remember we made a tercentenary 
dinner to take the place of the usual] annual 
opening dinner of the Protestant council 
drive. I am very glad to call on Judge 
Bartels. |[Applause.} 

Judge BarTeEts. Dr. Gideonse, distinguished 
guests, reverend clergy, ladies, and gentle- 
men, connected with my television set is a 
wire leading to my chair which permits me 
without rising up, by pressing the button, to 
cut off the commercial but at the same time 
to see the picture. That wire is called 
Grabbo. I hope that you have no such 
wire connected to this stage so that you do 
not wish because of my few comments that 
you had such a wire. 


To celebrate the 300th anniversary of any 
event, indeed is a unique occasion. Not only 
is the founding of a church in Brooklyn 300 
years ago being celebrated tonight, but there 
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is also being celebrated tonight the estab- 
lishment on that occasion in Brooklyn of a 
particular concept that has given men and 
given women freedom of conscience and the 
right to participate in every shade of 
thought and worship without control. A 
concept that because of its direct appeal to 
the scriptures themselves has held a loyalty 
of men and women in this borough for 300 
years. 

Last week in New York, Chief Justice War- 
ren, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an address referring to democracy 
said: “Our strength is our diversity.” The 
same may be said of the Protestant religion, 
however, unlike the 48 States of the Union, 
there is no such group that might be called 
the United Protestant Denominations of 
America. So consequently the diversities 
which constitute our strength to some ex- 
tent constitute our weakness. 

However, as the years marched on, the 
churches in the borough found that this 
society was inadequate to effectuate all of 
their common objectives. Thereafter, many 
years later in 1919, for the purpose of more 
efficiently discharging their social and wel- 
fare obligations to their community, the 
Protestant churches of this borough organ- 
ized the new group under the new name of 
the Brooklyn Federation of Churches. But 
these two separate organizations did not co- 
exist as separate entities too long. Further 
consolidation was necessary. In 1933, there- 
fore, the Brooklyn Federation of Churches 
and the Brooklyn City Mission Society 
merged into one organization under the 
name of the Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation. 

In 1944, after some intermediate steps, 
the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion merged with other Protestant welfare 
organizations in the city to form what is 
now known as the Protestant council, 
Brooklyn division. 

So through a fortunate staff we have 
learned that to meet the ever-expanding de- 
mands for spiritual, social, and welfare 
gains, in this age of pressure and tension, 
the Protestant churches in this borough 
must unite under one banner such as the 
Protestant council, or fail in their common 
responsibilities. 

It was obvious that no 1 or 2 or 3 churches 
or groups of churches could accomplish this 
task alone. And it was equally obvious that 
the Protestant churches in this borough 
were compelled to focus their efforts in one 
cooperative organization if they were to 
make available to Protestants the same 
grade of assistance that other religions were 
making available to their respective 
members. 

Now the question resolves itself to this: 
Does Protestantism in Brooklyn represent 
something more than merely a concept of 
freedom of worship? Or does it also repre- 
sent a form of Christianity and provide the 
everyday needs of this community? We 
feel that the accomplishments of the Prot- 
estant council Rave conclusively answered 
this query. 

You immediately inquire then: What are 
the accomplishments of the Protestant 
council? 

In the limited time allowed me tonight, 
it would of course be impossible for me to 
give you a complete story for accounting. I 
can only highlight some of its achievements 
and refer you to the literature upon your 
table for a more detailed accounting. Among 
the many cooperative services rendered are 
the following: 

1, Christian education: This includes pro- 
moting and supervising 102 weekday schools 
of religion, released-time schools, and over 
100 vocation Bible schools. 

2. Chaplaincy service: By this service the 
Protestant council administers through 
chaplains to 33 hospitals, the Raymond Street 
jail, and to a number of Boy Scout camps. 
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3. Sponsorship of 25 radio ang 
programs weekly with an exposure 
millions of potential listeners in the 

4. Brooklyn Council of Church Women: 
This council has united the services Of the 
Protestant women throughout the borough 
in their work in hospitals and in their mg, 
other endeavors. y 

Last year, through their efforts 
funds were raised for a counselor in th 
children’s court for Brooklyn for Protestant 
children and their families. However, y, 
need more of these court counselors, in 
addition to the above, the Protestant council 
renders evangelistic services, chur h-plan. 
ning services, and many other services too 
numerous to mention. 

In passing, it might be said in connection 
with church planning that six new Protec. 
tant churches are needed in the recently 
developed sections of Brooklyn. 

So tonight it is appropriate upon the 
300th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Protestant Churches in Brooklyn that we 
also take notice and celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of the establishment in Brook. 
lyn of the united Protestant effort to render 
spiritual, social, and welfare service to the 
community, and in particular to the mem. 
bers of the Protestant religion. 

In celebrating this 125th anniversary of 
the formation of the Protestant council, 
Brooklyn division, sight must not be lost of 
the future. If the past is a prolog to the 
future, the services of the council in the 
coming year will be subjected to increasing 
demands and these services of course must 
be faithful. 

For the purposes of meeting the council's 
budget, a campaign is inaugurated each year, 
This year the council thought that the ter- 
centenary dinner was the proper occasion 
to launch the 1954 campaign for funds, in 
view of the fact that the establishment of 
the council represents one of the accom- 
Pplishments of Protestantism in Brooklya 
during the past 300 years. 

Now we feel that this campaign will re- 
ceive the energetic and enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of Protestants throughout the borough, 
For all this work a campaign committee has 
been formed, and their names appear on 
your program. 

You also see from the literature on the 
table that the council’s budget for 1954 is 
approximately $131,000, which also will in- 
clude tercentenary expenses. Of this 
amount, approximately $75,000 will come 
from endowment and other sources, leaving 
the remainder of $76,000, which must be 
paid by contributions. Frankly, this is a 
relatively small amount considering the na- 
ture of the appeal and the services it renders, 
Much larger amounts are raised year after 
year by our sister religions for similar 
purposes. . 

Now, one of the purposes of the tercenten- 
ary service is to ready a spiritual awakening 
in God. This, of course, includes an awaken- 
ing to the needs of the community and of 
the Protestant religion in particular. 

The ceiebration of freedom of conscience Is 
meaningless if we worship materialists. The 
celebration of freedom of religion is mean- 
ingless if we ignore the multiple demands, 
the tensions, the pressures of the world today 
and tomorrow. The celebration of the free- 
dom of religion is also meaningless if by 
ignoring the necessity of cooperation we per- 
mit ourselves to become enslaved by our own 
freedom. 

In this community, where the percentage 
of Protestants in the population as a whole, 
and for reasons other than religion, is in- 
creasingly declining, it is necessary we meet 
our responsibilities with greater zeal and ac- 
tivity. Otherwise, we will not deserve our 
heritage and we will soon be known as the 
vanishing Protestants. 

The effectiveness of this tercentenary 0b- 
servance will be measured by the rededica 
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protestants to the task of attending 
he call of Protestantism throughout our 
0 ep. I know that we will respond to 
porovnallenge and that our presentation will 
. sah overwhelming success. 
icle entitled “Religion For Now,” 
In his artic 

ring in the December 1953 Harper's 
apes ine, Dr. Nathan A. Huston, the new 
mages nt of Harvard University, referring to 
pres! anal for truth in religion, closed with 
= reat “We must go on trying (freshly 
wrt neatedly) in humility and in love, and 
ae the allies we can find.” 
“f in this campaign, we must go on try- 
ing with all the allies we can find. We are 
counting on you as our allies to support this 
en on behalf of the Protestant 
council, I wish to acknowledge the deep in- 
debtedness of the council to its executive 
secretary, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, for his 
many years of unselfish service beyond the 
call of duty in the cause of the Protestant 
cooperative effort. To Mrs. George M. 
Giddings, the council also owes a great 
debt for her establishing in 1944, the Brook- 
lyn Council of Church Women, and also for 
her outstanding services to the council in 
its many campaigns. To both of these 
workers, as well as to the many workers 
for, and benefactors of the council in the 
past, whose names time will not permit me 
to mention, we are deeply grateful. 

At the same time, I would like to ex- 
press the appreciation and gratitude of the 
council to the honorary chairman, the vice 
chairman, the divisional chairman and to the 
400 workers, and to the women in particular 
who have joined us to make this tercentenary 
campaign a success. May we all unite in 
this effort to preserve this common heritage 
with the faith it deserves. [Applause.] 

Dr. GEONSE. Thank you, Judge Bartels. 

There is nothing I can tell you about the 
next speaker, he is better known to you than 
Iam. You all know of his dynamic and 
creative leadership in his home city of Cin- 
cinnati. You know that he had the honor 
of the unusual responsibility, for a layman, 
of being the president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, one of the few Americans on 
the executive council of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and I think, probably, in 
the minds of everyone who saw him, he is 
looked upon as the leading Protestant in 
America today. He will speak to us tonight 
on the subject Religious Foundations of 
America. I am very glad to welcome here, 
Charles P. Taft- 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I’m very happy 
to be here with you this evening for a num- 
ber of reasons. One of them is for the op- 
portunity of appearing on the same oc- 
casion as Roland Hayes. I mention that 
particularly because of what Justice Bartels 
said. 

The last time we (Taft and Hayes) ap- 
peared together was at the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
which includes Boston council, and every 
person who was there paid $100 for his seat 
as @ contribution to the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. Now there are about 
1,754 people here tonight, Judge, and at $100 
each, would just about produce the budget 
you're after. [Laughter.] 

I want to make a suggestion in that con- 
nection for I've had a great deal to do in 
raising money. There are some things I 
want to warn you about. You may remem- 
ber the story about the fellow who went by 
the Silver fox farm and saw the old man 
skinning a fox, He said, “How often do you 
skin your foxes?” The old man said, “If 
you skin them more than once a year they 
get nervous.”* {Laughter.] 

I want to give you a little specific ad- 
vice about this campaign. Another farm 
story: A fellow went by the farm and said 
4s he saw the old man milking a cow, “Say, 
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how much milk does the cow give?” The 
old man said, “She don’t give none—you've 
got to take it away from her.” [Laughter.] 
So that’s what is involved in a financial 
campaign. 

Let me say in the first place that I'm 
very glad to come back to Brooklyn again. 
THe last time I was here, I think it was a 
visit to St. John’s College, and I hate to 
tell how long ago that was. 

I was trying to think of the people I knew 
in Brooklyn. This is a confession—and con- 
fessions are good for the soul. I don’t know 
as much about Brooklyn as I should, or would 
if I went to college with Peggy Wood. A 
great actress in my opinion. I knew the 
Melishes, all of whom started in Cincinnati. 
Then I know Ted Eisenman and Jerry Lee. 
And I’m a little surprised that you haven't 
had Ham Fisher get Joe Palooka in this tri- 
centenary celebration. |Laughter.] 

I do want to say just a word about the 
background of religion in the United States, 
in our old tradition. I’m sort of ecumenical 
in connections; my great-grandparents were 
Baptists on one side and Presbyterians on the 
other. And then on one side they got to be 
Unitarians, somehow. My uncle used to say 
the reason there were so few was that there 
were so many in the other churches, 

The beginning of our traditions in this 
country is witnessed by the establishing of 
the small independent religious congrega- 
tions in England a little more than 300 years 
ago. They went by various names. Among 
them was a Baptist who arrived in England 
by way of Holland, where they had for the 
first time real freedom of religion, in associ- 
ation with the Dutch-Reformed who founded 
this great church here. And the reason that 
they were our ancestors in democracy and in 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of democracy is 
because they governed their own affairs in 
their own local congregation, and we who 
are so used to using Robert’s Rules of Order, 
in the way a meeting is conducted, don’t 
realize that that was not always known; that 
there is a people today that don’t quite un- 
derstand that, don’t know how—just the or- 
dinary mechanics of running their own affairs 
in their own little organization. 

And that began in churches, primarily. 
The effect of it was seen politically speak- 
ing, when the representatives of these lit- 
tle independent congregations, and one of 
the climaxes of the Puritan Revolution, de- 
bated with Cromwell on the subject of man- 
hood’s suffrage. It was taken down in 
shorthand by the Secretary of the Army, and 
we have it and it’s a most interesting ac- 
count to read through because they were 
saying, these representatives of the small 
religious congregations, that even every 
heathen, every man had a right to live; had 
a right to live, even as has a religious man, 
Therefore, had a right to vote. 

Didn’t move very fast because it actually 
wasn't until 1852, more than 200 years later, 
that all the restrictions on voting for males 
were removed in the United States, and it 
happens to be that New York State was the 

*last because even at the time of the Revolu- 
tion (presumably the American Revolution, 
1775-81) only 1 person in 25 could vote, and I 
think it is fair to say that that change be- 
gan at the turn of the century in 1800. It 
came about through the Methodist and 
Baptist revivals. So there are basic ideas of 
living together under the standing and place 


of the individual, grown out of this religious: 


background. Now it was there even though 
church membership was pretty small. 
Church membership didn't measure very 
much, I suppose. 

The question of even knowing how many 
members belong to your own church is a 
sizable and difficult one. Do they come? 
Do they really belong? If you take them off 
of the list they get mad, and if you keep them 
on the list they get mad. Church member- 
ship is not too accurate a test, but after all, 
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you can measure something by continuous 
statistics of church membership. They are 
relatively correct year after year—and [f 
want you to realize that in 1800, the church 
membership in the United States was 10 
percent of the total population. 

You don’t remember that, I take it. Be- 
cause if you compare it now with 57 percent 
of the population of the United States that 
are church members, whatever may be the 
use of statistics relative to that shows us 
something. We are becoming more a reli- 
gious people—coming out of that back- 
ground. 

That’s one of the reasons, probably, why 
there is a persistent threat, and the feeling 
of the people of this country toward the peo- 
ple of foreign lands; why we have had such 
a@ pressure outward of the missionary move- 
ment that has settled in almost every coun- 
try of the undeveloped countries around the 
scope of the globe. That Christian com- 
munity has spread in that way, essentially 
even while you might call our country iso- 
lationist. Underneath, exists feelings that 
we should do something for the people less 
fortunate close to us, and less fortunate 
farther away. 

And it is that basic trend that could not 
be stopped or pushed down, which has come 
farther out and showed itself in these more 
recent years. That’s why the Americans 
have taken such a leading part in the World 
Council of Churches. The efforts to bring 
people together from distant lands, and 
sometimes from stranger communions, into 
the kind of fellowship that you have within 
this council in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Worid Council does some things for 
you that perhaps you didn’t even know. It 
presented the ministry of the church to the 
prisoners of war behind the barbed wire 
through the last wars. It was done for the 
prisoners of war on our side of the line, and 
on the other side of the line. Not in Russia, 
but certainly in Germany and in the other 
parts of the Continent where they could be 
reached. 

So, some of the leaders of the world coun- 
cil have visited the most distant and iso- 
lated churches and have brought to them a 
word they deeply appreciate and emotional- 
ly appreciate. They know that they aren't 
by themselves but are in fellowship with 
other Christians in other parts of the world. 

Even in Russia, don’t forget that it has 
been, and still has a base of Christian people 
as its core. Martin Niemoller, was the only 
German official representative to visit Rus- 
sia a little over a year ago. To visit the 
churches, that was his specific request when 
getting his visa. Why they gave it to him no 
one knows, but he got it and comes back with 
a@ report of at least 20 churches open. Can't 
confirm that but that at least is the first 
direct word that we have had. He reported 
as having heard there are 3 million Baptists 
in Russia. The Baptists think that’s more 
than probably there are, but there are at 
least six or seven hundred thousand Baptists 
there. You don’t think of that when you 
see those names in the headlines. There are 
Christians there. 

In Indochina, there is said to be with the 
possible exception of Korea, the largest pro- 
portion of Christians in a non-Christian 
country of any of the nations of the Far 
East. They are not all Protestants. The 
larger group are Roman Catholics; but there 
are Christians there. 

The contact which comes through this 
world council and goes out—in a sense is 
your representative, and you find that fel- 
lowship doing some strange things, strange 
to us at least. 

The problem of persecution. I think I'll 
say the word. Certainly the absence of re- 
ligious liberty in many respects, in Ezypt 
for instance, has produced a kind of com- 
bination that is somewhat inconceivable to 
us. A committee operation which seems to 
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meet this kind of problem for all the groups 
concerned of which the chairman is the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cairo. 

Then Korea, where Dr. Charles W. Ran- 
son, general secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, visited in January 1950 
(from the 9th to 16th of January 1950). 
He found in Seoul, a North Korean congre- 
gation of 2,000 who were building a church 
for the congregation, and mostly supporting 
themselves. Then the war covered Seoul 
back and forth a couple of times and that 
congregation disappeared. Now it is there 
again, but it is left behind in the towns of 
South Korea to which those members were 
driven, left behind additional new churches 
in these several individual towns. 

Now here is the world in which we Ameri- 
cans have been forced for almost the first 
time in our long experience as a democratic 
nation. We are the oldest almost in the 
modern sense; we are brought face to face 
with evils—a new experience we do not like. 
It certainly is the job, it has been through 
history, the job of the church to attempt to 
bring to lay people some answers to those 
dilemmas and particularly the problem of 
what to do when you face the kind of people 
we have in the world. That again is the 
function of the church and the churches 
working together can help to find those prob- 
lems and make them easier to meet, give 
strength to meet them to the laymen who 
make up 99 percent of the church. 

I want to leave with you the text, if there 
is any text of what I was going to say to 
you tonight—Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans—because it does meet 
our situation and Iqay say it is quite appli- 
cable to a financial campaign, incidentally. 

The fifth chapter of Romans where St. 
Paul says: “We triumph even in our troubles, 
knowing that trouble produces endurance, 
endurance produces character, and character 
produces hope—a hope which never disap- 
points us, since God’s love floods our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which has been given 
to us.” [Lengthy applause.] 

Dr. Giwgonse. Thank you for not only re- 
lating our situation to the American historic 
past but also to the contemporary challenge 
of the world outside America. 

I don’t think it would be any more fitting 
on a program of this sort than to come to a 
conclusion with an address by the President 
of the National Council of Churches. And 
since the current president of the National 
Council of Churches is also the presiding 
bishop of the Methodist Church, I think it 
would be appropriate if the bishop of the 
New York area of the Methodist Church, who 
is with us tonight, would introduce Bishop 
Martin. I'm calling on Bishop Frederick D. 
Newell. 

Bishop NEWELL. Mr. Chairman, there could 
be no greater honor than to present Bishop 
Martin to you. He comes from Texas. Now 
everything that is great in the Methodist 
Church comes from Texas. Texas has our 
greatest churches and our greatest preachers, 
and our greatest prevaricators. [Laughter.] 

The first honor that can come to a clergy- 
man in the Methodist Church is to become 
the president of its council of bishops. The 
greatest honor that can come to a Protestant 
clergyman is to become the President of the 

National Council of Churches of Christ. To 
these two great offices Bishop Martin has 
come in this last year (1953). 

I present to you one of the greatest leaders 
in Protestantism, one of the most beloved of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church, and one of 
my dearest friends, Bishop William C. Martin, 
of the Dallas-Forth Worth area of the Metho- 
dist Church, |[Applause.] 

A RESURGENT PROTESTANTISM IN A CONFUSED 
WorLp 


(Bishop William C. Martin) 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, my fellow 
Christians in Brooklyn, this has been a per- 
fectly wonderful evening—until now. {Gf 
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this were an occasion that was celebrated 
more often than it is, I would be disposed to 
say, “Let's call it an evening, have the bene- 
diction and go home.” But, we've waited 
300 hundred years for this celebration. So, 
let's be wholehearted about it and continue 
for the remainder of the night. I am going 
to be fair with your marvelous powers of 
endurance and suggest that if you will not 
look at your watches, I will look at mine. 
Perhaps we can thus enable the toastmaster 
to bring the train in not too much behind 
schedule. 

I congratulate you and the Protestant 
Council of Churches in Brooklyn upon the 
celebration of this unusual occasion. When 
I go back to my home State of Texas and tell 
my friends that I had the privilege of speak- 
ing to more than 1,600 Protestant leaders in 
this city, they will look at me incredulously 
and say, “We didn’t know there were that 
many Protestants in Brooklyn.” What a 
grand job you are doing. You are not simply 
holding the line. I have sensed no tendency 
to regard this as a time for digging in. I 
have felt all through this meeting a spirit of 
confidence and aggressiveness which any 
Christian movement must have in order to 
fulfill the destiny that has been entrusted 
to it by those who have gone before. 

There is time here this evening for only 
an outline of what I had proposed to say. 
I am trusting my fellow ministers to fill 
in this outline from their own acquaintance 
with the truths with which it will deal. 
I have had the opportunity of seeing evi- 
dences of the revival of a protestantism wit- 
ness across this Nation during the last few 
months which cannot be explained in any 
other manner than that there is a spirit of 
resurgence which is an assurance of confi- 
dence and hope to all of us. There are three 
things which we need to keep at the center 
of our message and ministry if this spirit 
is brought to its fullest consummation. 


First of all, we must recover the Protes- 
tant principle of the sacredness of Christian 
vocation. If you were to start out tomorrow 
morning in this city and ask 50 church 
members, “How do you serve God?” you 
would find a number of varied answers. 
Some would say, “I serve God by attending 
church and by giving financial support to 
it.” Others would reply, “I serve God by 
reading my Bible and by daily prayer.” Still 
others would answer, “My service of God is 
in terms of being a compassionate, helpful 
neighbor.” It would be a remarkable thing 
if you found 5 out of the 50 who would 
reply promptly and emphatically, “I serve 
God through my daily vocation.” Some- 
how we are in danger of losing the aware- 
ness of the sacredness of the day’s work. We 
call it secular and think of it as something 
of a necessary evil. As a matter of fact, 
it is at this point that every follower of 
Christ finds his most relevant and depend- 
able opportunity of serving God. Only a 
relatively small number of the laity will 
ever be church officers or can hold any place 
of official responsibility. But every man who 
is employed in an occupation which is nec-" 
essary for the material well-being of his 
generation can be assured that it is through 
the open door of this opportunity that he 
is daily serving Christ. Certainly there has 
never been a time in our life as a Nation 
when the maintenance of the economic order 
in this country was of greater concern to the 
stability of world order than it is today. 
Therefore, every Christian man can say to 
himself as he faces the day’s labor, “This 
is my chance to make my contribution to 
the kingdom of God on earth.” 

A second condition of a revitalized Protes- 
tantism is the recognition and practice of 
the principles of Christian stewardship. We 
have been disposed to regard money as a 
more or less unholy element of our life 
which was necessary as a medium of ex- 
change. I have found a number of ministers 
who have been apologetic when it was neces- 
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sary for them to speak to their con 
about the financial support of t; 
There was a time in my own Ministry wy 
I approached this obligation with great we 
luctance. Then I began to read the yo 
Testament more closely and found that 
Book is saturated with the importance of 
Christian's relationship to his materia} al 
sessions. Jesus had more to say, direct), .. 
indirectly, about righteousness in this a 
of life than about any other single Christian 
obligation. From the time I made this dig. 
covery I entered upon a new attitude toward 
this part of my pastoral service. From that 
time forward I found real joy in agkip 
people for money for the enterprise of the 
kingdom. I discovered that there was no 
better way to help a man to come into the 
closest relationship with God and the church, 
A few days ago I was in Korea to represent 
the National Council of Churches to oy 
chaplains and the men in the armed SET Vices 
As I moved up and down the line I wa 
struck by the contrast between the materig 
resources that were available to the Army {or 
doing its work and those upon which tie 
church could rely for fulfilling its respong. 
bility. I did not begrudge any dollar tha 
was being spent by the Government to kee 
our men well fed and clothed. But I did fing 
myself regretting that the church was not 
providing men adequate material support 
in order that the missionaries might do their 
work in a better way. The only adequate 
answer to this urgent need is the practice of 
Christian stewardship with respect to ma- 
terial possessions. The church simply can- 
not experience the outreach in the building 
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of churches, schools, hospitals, and orphan- . 


ages which are needed to provide for the 
expanding demands until a larger number 
of its members contribute to its work more 
liberally. We may put it down as a definite 
fact that unless the church Christianizes 
the city, the city will paganize the Nation, 


The third condition which we must face as 
the price of recapturing the power which 
belongs to Protestantism is the practice of 
Christian witnessing by the laity of the 
church, We have become too much disposed 
to think of evangelism as an activity of the 
clergy. There has also been a tendency to 
rely too largely upon the effectiveness of our 
institutions. It would be a wholesome ex- 
perience for us to recall that in the early 
Christian Church there were no institutions. 
The Kingdom of Christ was spread by the 
process of personal witnessing—one man or 
woman telling another what Christ had done 
for him or her. There can never be any ade- 
quate substitute for this kind of individual 
witnessing. 

There are many factors in the life of the 
church today which remind us of the con- 
ditions in which the New Testarhent Church 
was born. When I hear a Christian today 
expressing a sense of apprehension as to 
whether Christian faith will be able to with- 
stand the evil forces that are arrayed 
against it, I find myself wishing that such 
a timid soul might have an acquaintance 
with the history that is recorded in the Book 
of Acts. There is no more heroic chapter in 
the history of mankind than that which tells 
how a little handful of Christians took the 
torch of faith and carried it southward into 
Egypt, eastward into Mesopotamia, north- 
ward and westward through Syria, Greece, 
and Rome to the farthest reaches of the 
Spanish Pensinsula and around the southern 
margin of the Mediterranean Sea. And they 
accomplished this superhuman feat in /eéss 
than 70 years and in the teeth of the most 
brutal persecution that a pagan empire 
could wage against them. If the church of 
this day could recapture the zeal and power 
of the early church, it could proclaim the 
message of Christ’s love to a disturbed and 
doubting world in a single generation. 

One of the revitalizing factors of our day 
is the realization by an increasing number 
of laymen that the blessings of religious lib- 
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and freedom of worship are privileges 
can be taken away from us. The only 
e that the abolition of religious 
hich has put its curse upon other 
nations of the world will not happen here 
rests upon the recognition by the Christian 
jayman of the fact that if he desires the 
plessings Which the Christian faith has 
prought to his life and his land, he must love 
the church so much that he is willing to 
make sacrifices for its welfare and to defend 
it with his life. 

1 think it was Joseph Conrad who said, 
“?f [had the right word and the right accent, 
could move the world.” My fellow Chris- 
tians, you and I have the right word: It is 
Christ, the Son of God. If you will give to 
this word the right accent—the recognition 
of His presence in all areas of life, a com- 

ete commitment to Him of all of life’s 
resources, @ bold and courageous witness to 
His power to redeem and transform life— 
the blessings of our Heavenly Father will 
be upon you through the next 300 years and 
you will help to lift this world closer to the 
heart of God. 

Dr. GmweonseE. Thank you, Bishop Martin. 

I bring this program to a close on the im- 
pact of the reflections of the glories of the 
past by a reminder of a prayer by a Canadian 
pishop to a convention of clergy which had 
not been too responsive to the bishop’s con- 
sistence that they dignify themselves in all 
their current practices, so when he brought 
the convention to an end, he offered the 
prayer: “May we justify the esteem in which 
we hold ourselves.” And I add, “May we 
demonstrate our respect for the past by sup- 
port in the present.” 

And will you now please rise? The closing 
prayer and benediction will be offered by the 
past president of the Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation, pastor of the Old First 
Reformed Church, 1 of the 3 celebrating 
churches in this tercentenary, Dr. Cornelius 
B. Muste. 

Dr. Muste. It seems quite fitting tonight 
that I'll give the benediction in two lan- 
guages; my native language and the language 
used by the first minister in Brooklyn 
(Breukelen) here at the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and then in the language in which 
ministers use it today: 

“De genade van onze Heere Jezus Christus, 
de liefde God’s en de gemeemschap van den 
Heiligen Geest zij en blijve met u allen. 
Amen.” 

Translated: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the blessings 
of the Holy Ghost remain with you aill. 
Amen.” 

Present-day version: “Now may the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 
God the Father, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, be and abide with you all now 
and forevermore. Amen.” 
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Textile Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
‘ne following article from the New York 
dimes of Sunday, July 18, 1954: 

THE TEXTILE UNIONS 

Last month Representative Gorpon Can- 
FIELD, of New Jersey, wrote President Eisen- 
hower about textile unemployment in his 
area and suggested that the administration 
Set together with management and labour to 
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see what could be done to decrease it. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks has now called a 
conference of woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers for July 28 to discuss industry prob- 
lems. He did not, however, invite repre- 
sentatives of the Textile Workers Union. 
William Pollock, its executive vice president, 
has written to Mr. Weeks that the union 
“wants in” because “joint labor-management 
participation in such a conference is estab- 
lished practice” and because the union has 
an 11-point program for strengthening the 
industry. 

One plank in the platform is striking— 
especially in view of labor’s traditional sus- 
picion of technological improvements. It 
advocates the institution, either by Govern- 
ment or by labor-management cooperation, 
of an educational program to acquaint man- 
agement, supervisors, and workers with the 
latest technological advances.” The union 
apparently wants to cooperate with manage- 
ment to increase productivity in the indus- 
try, assuming that the workers will share in 
the benefits. It would seem to be in order 
for this subject to be on the agenda for the 
Weeks conference and for the union to have 
an opportunity to make constructive sug- 
gestions for working with the manufacturer 
to cut production costs in the interest of 
a wider market and increased employment. 





Drought Reports Continue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
ports of what may be the Nation’s worst 
drought continue to reach my office. By 
telephone, telegram, and letter I am 
receiving word of disastrous crop dam- 
age, the dumping of livestock at ruinous 
prices, and the threatened loss of millions 
of dollars in farmers’ savings and invest- 
ment. The unprecedented heat wave in 
our Southwestern States is creating a 
tragic disaster, and early action by the 
Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture becomes increasingly imperative. 

The messages which follow are typical 
of many communications coming from 
Oklahoma: 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
July 19, 1954. 
Mr. Mrke MONRONEY, 
United States Senator. 
Mr. Rosert S. Kerr, 
United States Senator. 
Mr. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Congressman, 

HonoraBLE GENTLEMEN: This is a letter to 
advise you of the drought situation as it now 
exists in Delaware County. 

Pastures are completely burned and dried 
up. The only feed cattle have is dry grass 
and stubble. Some ponds are dry and others 
low. Springs and wells which have never 
been known to go dry are failing or dry. 
Some farmers have been forced to start feed- 
ing their winter supply of hay now and 
others should be. A fair supply of early 
feed was baled or put in the silo and the oat 
crop was good; however many farmers did 
not have oats, others are almost wholly de- 
pendent on grain sorghum which they have 
planted. Late planted grain sorghum did 
not come up. Corn is completely burned up 
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without making any ears. Some corn will 
be large enough to go into silos or be cut for 
fodder. Practically all of the oat straw has 
been baled for feed. 

The most serious thing as we in the USDA 
see at this time is that we have con- 
tacted some of our bankers in this area and 
they tell us they do not have money that 
they can loan our livestock men, and if pres- 
ent conditions continue we fear that there 
will be a mass marketing of cattle all grades, 
including dairy herds. 

Grasshoppers are damaging what crops re- 
main. A group of farmers, local bankers, 
and all USDA agencies are asking that Del- 
aware County be placed on a drought-relief 
program. This letter is being sent by the 
Delaware County Drought Committee. 

Yours truly, 
Dean E. Barrett, 
County Agent, Delaware County. 





MramI, OKLA., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress: 

Crop and pasture situation critical due to 
105° to 118° temperature throughout July 
with no relief in sight. Numbers of cattle 
being sacrificed. Heartily approve Oklahoma 
Cattlemen's Association action requesting 
Secretary Benson bolstering prices by Gov- 
ernment purchase at 12 cents per pound to 
producer and making available cheap feed 
from surplus Federal stock. Request north- 
eastern Oklahoma counties be declared 
drought disaster now. Immediate relief 
necessary. 

Metvin Estrus, 
Chairman, Ottawa County Drought 
Committee. 
Gerorce VANPOOL, 
President, Ottawa County Farm Bu- 
reau. 
G. P. TROLLINGER, 
President, Ottawa County Farmers 
Union. 





The Fatility of Financing French 
Imperialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ludwell Denny, writing in the Wash- 
ington News for today, has an article 
entitled “Subsidized Appeasement.” He 
states very frankly that the American 
taxpayer who has financed the hopeless 
French colonial war in Indochina for the 
past 8 years will now be asked to subsi- 
dize the Geneva appeasement. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly the American 
people will not stand for any such pro- 
gram and, if it is presented to the Con- 
gress, it should be rejected immediately 
and without equivocation. The article 
follows: 

Sussmprzep APPEASEMENT 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

The American taxpayer, who financed the 
hopeless French colonial war in Indochina, 
will be asked next to subsidize the Geneva 
appeasement. 

The billion-dollar a year American supply 
of arms is being shut off as a result of Red 
military victory in north Vietnam and po- 
litical victory at Geneva, but France expects 
the United States to support with economic 
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aid her colonial remnant in south Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

According to the French and British, who 
signed into Red slavery 12 million north 
Vietnamese over protest of the Vietnam and 
United States Governments, only_Jarge Amer- 
ican subsidies can save the rest of Indochina 
from going Communist in the next elections. 
In Cambodia and Laos elections are promised 
for 1955 and in south Vietnam, for May 1956. 

There are several catches in this: 

The truce terms are loaded in favor of 
the Reds, so that they can get the rest of 
Indochina by “peaceful” subversion. This is 
true not only in south Vietnam, where large 
pockets of Reds are allowed by the truce to 
operate for 10 months; but also in Laos, 
where Red invaders are permitted to remain. 

The same French colonialism, which cre- 
ated the conditions for Red victory in the 
8-year war, is to continue in south Vietnam 
under the truce. The long-promised but 
never granted Vietnamese independence may 
be given in some phony form, and the dis- 
credited and despised puppet Bao Dai may 
be belatedly dumped by Paris. But no rep- 
resentative Vietnamese government is pos- 
sible under the French, who have agreed to 
@ partition of the country against the vir- 
tually unanimous protest of the non-Com- 
munist population. 

Just as past American economic aid to 
Indochina failed to save French colonial- 
ism or to stop the Red flood, future economic 
subsidies under similar conditions are un- 
likely to have better results. 

The same lack of American control of 
American funds, which wasted so many bil- 
lions in the past, would drain future billions 
down the rathole. The French will not 
agree to adequate American control. 

In addition to the futility of continuing to 
finance a French imperialism which has al- 
ready collapsed, and which has degraded 
America’s world reputation in the process, 
there are two basic fallacies in this whole 
approach. 

One is the illusion that foreign countries 
can be bribed by American dollars to re- 
pulse communism. This has been disproved 
over and over again and in many lands, where 
Marshall plan aid failed because it was used 
to buttress evil conditions instead of for basic 
reform. 

The second illusion is that economic aid, 
without a strong defense system, wards of 
communism. On the contrary, it only fat- 
tens up the victim for the Red kill. 

Unless France and Britain join in a fast 
and effective southeast Asian security sys- 
tem, the Reds will use the Geneva truce to 
get the rest of Indochina and then the 
others. 





Farm-Support Fight Points Up Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Ray Tucker, 
is deserving of the attention of our col- 
leagues. It appeared in the July 16, 
1954, edition of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

The running battle between rural and 
urban blocs over the amount of future farm- 
support prices has focused attention on a 
problem long neglected on Capitol Hill, 
namely, the tremendous total in subsidies 
which Uncle Sam pays out to so many special 
groups. 

No interest which enjoys direct or indirect 
tribute from the Treasury—farmers, airplane 
companies, magazines and newspapers, the 
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railroads, the shipbuilding industry—has 
been spared in the fierce exchange over who 
gets what. Although there have been spo- 
radic and feeble investigations of the ques- 
tion, it may be assigned to a special com- 
mittee for exhaustive study. 

The “city fellers” struck hard at their agri- 
cultural friends when they revealed on the 
basis of official figures that a few wealthy 
and apparently profiting producers of basic 
crops had received small fortunes from Ezra 
T. Benson’s handouts. They showed that 
slightly more than 60 growers had obtained 
from $100,000 to $1,200,000 in loans on 1953 
crops. 

Nor did it mollify the antisubsidy Mem- 
bers to learn that the famous King Ranch in 
Texas, supposedly the largest in the world, 
got about $32,000 in drought-relief funds. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


The statistics disclosed that 34 individuals 
or corporations had more than $11 million 
worth of cotton in hock to the Government. 
The two largest, 1 in Mississippi and 1 in 
Texas, amounted to $1,269,492 and $1,246,516. 

Expressing a viewpoint that is growing 
rapidly throughout the farm areas, Senator 
MiIcHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Montana Democrat, 
retorted that the producers of food were the 
latest arrivals on the “subsidy gravy train.” 
After referring to the tariff as a grant to 
industries, he listed Federal payments ex- 
ceeding the $74 million a year which, he de- 
clared, was the cost of the farm-support pro- 
gram. 

He charged that second-class mail was 
subsidized at $188,567,000 in 1951, that air- 
lines drag down $80 million a year; that 
shipping construction has been underwrit- 
ten at $40 million a year; that the Treasury 
spent $4,200,000,000 after the war to provide 
cheaper food; that business and industry 
were subsidized at $8 billion for 7 years. 
And, of course, he recalled the land grants 
and other benefits to the railroads. 


LOSSES IN MAIL HANDLING 


Senator MANSFIELD also paid his compli- 
ments to certain national magazines and 
newspapers, especially in view of the fact 
that many have conducted editorial cam- 
paigns against high and rigid farm supports. 
He quoted Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield’s remarks in defending his re- 
quest for higher second- and third-class 
postal rates: 

“The total I last saw for all subsidies paid 
for the price-support program (for storable 
commodities) for farmers since 1933 was 
something like $752 million whereas the loss 
in handling second-class mail (newspapers 
and magazines) for the same period has been 
$2,400,000,000.” ; 

Summerfield gave the following totals of 
losses in handling certain publications for 
the last quarter of 1952: Life, $2,151,000; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $1,631,000; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, $408,000; Collier's, $1,237,000; 
Reader's Digest, $917,000; Chicago Tribune, 
$447,000; the New York Times, $425,000; De- 
troit Free Press, $58,000; St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, $113,000; Los Angeles Times, $45,000. 

Obviously, the farmers are weary of 
charges that they are “Uncle Sam’s mendi- 
cants.” 





Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


not only as a father, but as a citizen, I 
am greatly concerned about the increas- 
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ing juvenile delinquency in this coun 7 
We are all concerned. Every man and 
woman in the Nation with any app 
tion of the higher motivations of 
beings must be greatly concerned, 
question arises: What is the cause 
this increase in delinquency among the 
youth of our land? Not until we have — 
ascertained the cause can we intelj, @ 
gently even consider the remedy. 4 

What is the cause of delinquency? Yt 
delinquency is on the increase in r 
years, something has taken place in that 
time that has brought it about. Yes. 4 
used the word “brought” deliberately, for 
I lay it down as a settled and undispyt. 
able fact that juvenile delinquency jj 
the product of the situations and congj. 
tions that the adult human beings create 
and place around the youth of our 
They are just as upright, just as delip. 
quent, as we their elders and their pay. 
ents have made them. The very fag 
that Congress and the people are wi q 
to do something about the situation jg 
evidence that we realize that the enyi. 
ronment we throw about our young peo. | 
ple influences their character. If it will” 
influence them in the future, it has in 
fluenced them in the past. But it was 
we adults who made the environment © 
that produced the present character of 
our young people. It was therefore our 
responsibility. 

Now that we have found ourselves to 
be responsible, the next question is: 
What have we done or failed to do that 
has brought on this regrettable situa. ~ 
tion? What changes have taken place © 
in the environment of our children and 
young people? Where and under what 
circumstances do we find the greatest 
increase in delinquency? I understand 
that it is in the larger cities. If that 
is true, what is there in the conditions 
found in the larger cities that contribute — 
to delinquency? Can we agree that the 
conduct of young people will depend al- 
most altogether upon their associations 
and the way they spend their time? If 
we can so agree, and I am sure that we 
can, we have now brought our problem 
to the point where it is only necessary 
to find for our young people wholesome 
surroundings and decent employment, 
Might we further agree that decent em- 
ployment, by which I mean a job on 
some worthwhile enterprise, is of itself 
a wholesome surrounding. How very 
simple, as simple as reducing a problem — 
in arithmetic to its lowest terms. But — 
to find those jobs in town or city, that 
is something else. It is a simple matter 
on the farm. To solve their problem in 
towns and cities is something else. It is 
one of our serious problems. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Com- 
gress, may be by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on t of the cost 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Long-Term Export Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Long-Term Export Financing,” 
which appeared in the July 19, 1954, issue 
of the magazine Export Trade and 
Shipper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHat SENATOR CAPEHART THINKS Apout Ex- 
port CREDIT INSURANCE AND LONG-TERM 
Export FINANCING 


Mutually beneficial trade will do more to 
solve the problems of the world than will 
military strength or political action. In some 
such words Senator Homer E.. CAPEHART, 
chairman of the powerful Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, summarized his 
conviction that policies looking toward ex- 
panding commerce between nations are vital 
simultaneously te our international rela- 
tions, world defense against Communist ag- 
gression, and to our own business prosperity 
at home. 

Occasion for the Senator’s heartening re- 
marks was a meeting at the Metropolitan 
Club in New York, last Monday, of a special 
committee of the international trade section 
of the New York Board of Trade, charged 
with evolving a practicable plan of export 
credit insurance and exchange transfer 
guaranties. 

Francis X. Scafuro, chairman of the inter- 
national trade section, presided at the din- 
ner, at which Fred J. Stock, president of 
the board, also spoke briefly. Others on the 
dais included Stanley E. Hollis, chairman of 
the special committee on export credit in- 
surance, and Derek Brooks, of Washington, 
consultant to the committee. The meeting. 
which had’ started in mfdafternoon, and 
continued to about 10 p. m., was also notable 
in that prominent world trade figures from 
some twenty-odd cities in 17 States came 
specially to participate in the discussions. 


CREDIT AND PROSPERITY 


Senator Capemart laid great emphasis on 
the fact that the prospering economy and 
high living standards of the United States 
were made possible only by long-term credit. 
During his extended investigatory trip 
through Latin America, in his study of in- 
ternational trade financing, he said he had 
observed that lack of capital is the most 
obvious need of the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries (not limited to this hemi- 
sphere), and this lack is something which 
mang help to overcome by the extension of 

Senator Capgemarr, recalling some of his 
Own early business experiences, stressed the 
Point that in domestic as well as interna- 
tional business, lack of credit facilities is a 
direct limitation of potential business vol- 
ume; and that to expand trade volume re- 
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quires the extension of credit. Such credit 
extension, furthermore, is good business if 
extended for constructive purposes which 
create more jobs and build up purchasing 
power. 

THE CAPEHART BILL 


This is the general philosophy behind 
Senator CaPenart’s bill, S. 3589, which has 
already been voted by the Senate, to restore 
the status of Export-Import Bank as an in- 
dependent agency and to expand its opera- 
tions; for it is recognized that the commer- 
cial banks cannot undertake long-term ex- 
port financing involving the political risks 
of currency convertibility, whereas it is be- 
coming increasingly believed that such risks 
can and must be assumed by some govern- 
mental agency, in orde> that United States 
exporters may find means of financing long- 
term credit terms which are competitive 
with the terms being offered by foreign ex- 
porters, who are, in effect, subsidized with 
credit insurance. ‘ 


POLITICAL RISK INSURANCE 


Senator CAPEHART was completely in sym- 
pathy with the views of the Board of Trade’s 
committee, on the need either for private 
or governmental export credit insurance, 
with the political risks to be assumed (for 
a premium) by a governmental agency, but 
he disclaimed expert technical knowledge 
on the subject. 

He expressed confidence that his present 
Eximbank bill will pass, during the present 
ression of Congress, and said that the Presi- 
dent is also in favor of it, so that it should 
shortly become law. Then if the manage- 
ment of Eximbank does not find a way to 
satisfy the legitimate needs of the export 
community, as regards the long term financ- 
ing of capital goods export sales, he said he 
has plans for a study during the next session, 
specifically on insuring against exchange 
convertibility and other political risks. 

The Senator made it clear, throughout his 
informal talk, that his views on export fi- 
nancing, while favorable to American busi- 
ness, are equally based on the consideration 
of high policy problems. A businessman, he 
said, cannot sell his goods by talking only 
about his competitors’ products—nor can 
we in this country sell the American system 
of free enterprise, by talking about nothing 
but communism. 

A secure world, free of the Communist 
threat, is a world in which people have jobs, 
Senator CAPEHART said. Let us help create 
jobs in Latin American and other econom- 
ically backward countries; by selling them 
tools and machinery on long-term financing. 
As their production rises, so will their pur- 
chasing power, and they will become bigger 
and better customers for our American pro- 
ducers, 


EXPORT CREDITOR INSURANCE 


In the board of trade committee discus- 
sions it was made very clear that the dis- 
tinction is recognized as between commer- 
cial risks and political risks. The type of 
risk against which insurance by a govern- 
mental agency is being discussed is limited 
to the political side, such as convertibility 
guarantjes, and insurance against expropri- 
ation, or losses arising from other actions 
by the regulatory or other agencies of gov- 
ernments, perhaps including certain risks 
of revolution, war or riot. 

In contrast, it seems to be generally as- 
sumed that if the commercial risk is to be 


insured, 1. e., the risk that the customer 
may default, such insurance should be un- 
dertaken py private enterprise. The basic 
trend of thinking seems to be that private 
insurance interests should handle the de- 
tails of both types of insurance, carrying 
the commercial risk up to a maximum of 
perhaps 75 or 80 percent of the values in- 
volved, but reinsuring the political risk with 
some Government agency yet to be deter- 
mined. 





Unemployment Compensation Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9709) to extend 
and improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the Forand 
proposals which should be included in 
the pending bill. The contention ad- 
vanced by sponsors of this inadequate 
bill that to write into it a set of minimum 
standards as to amount of weekly pay- 
ments to the unemployed and the dura- 
tion of those payments would be an in- 
vasion of the rights of the States has 
little or no merit. The Social Security 
Act as originally passed and as now in 
force contains a clear recognition of the 
obligation of the Federal Government 
to insure compliance by State laws and 
by the State administrative agencies 
with certain minimum standards. Al- 
though the law does not now deal 
specifically with amounts and duration 
of payments, the evidence is clear that 
present Federal standards must be ex- 
tended into that field in order to let the 
unemployment insurance program do 
the job it was intended to do. The best 
evidence of the need for such standards 
is found in the table inserted in the 
Recorp by the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee showing 
how widely the benefits provided vary 
among the States. Although the laws 
of my own State, California, are fairly 
liberal in comparison with the treat- 
ment given the unemployed in the more 
backward States, I cannot sit back and 
permit this bill to go through without 
protesting denial of equal rights to the 
needy jobless in other States—and as 
we all know, there are far too many of 
them now. 

Since the outset of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax Act, it has al- 
ways been assumed that the purpose was 
not merely to provide a depository for 
State funds, as well as money for costs 
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of administration of the State programs, 
but also to establish certain mininium 
standards to insure that the employers 
in the various States would not be able 
through control of their State legisla- 
tures to set up phony unemployment in- 
surance laws—laws designed to give 
them the full allowable tax credit offset 
of 2.7 percent with respect to any State 
taxes that might be imposed under such 
type of program over and above the 3 
percent Federal tax, while providing no 
real benefits to the unemployed. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Federal program, and the subsequent 
enactment of the various State pro- 
grams, it was obvious that these various 
programs were founded upon the con- 
cept that they were part of a national 
program, were being created as part of 
a national program and would continue 
in existence only so long as the national 
program itself continued. In fact, many 
of the States in enacting them specific- 
ally provided to this effect, including my 
own State of California. 

It is clear accordingly that at all times 
since the commencement of this pro- 
gram the underlying concept has been 
that unemployment is national in scope 
and transcends State lines and can be 
effectively reache@ through a so-called 
insurance program only if there is an 
overall Federal program with certain 
fundamental Federal standards. 

Any argument at the present time 
that moves to improve the Federal 
standards are invasions of States rights 
are belated to say the least. That argu- 
ment was disposed of when the original 
act was enacted into law and the pro- 
priety of that contention was resound- 
ingly rejected at that time. The question 
accordingly is not the problem of States 
rights but rather whether the existing 
standards are adequate to accomplish 
the objectives of the program and to in- 
sure minimum conditions in the various 
States, consonant with a sound program. 

In that regard, and as the committee 
chairman’s own table shows, mere refer- 
ence to the conditions prevailing in the 
various States as to the amount and 
duration of benefits will itself suffice to 
constitute the most persuasive argument. 
The benefits are as varied as the number 
of States, with some States paying as 
low as $3 and others paying maximums 
only of $20. It is evident that if such 
conditions continue unabated the pro- 
gram will soon destroy itself. Merely to 
bring a few additional employees under 
coverage as this bill does is not enough. 
The benefits to our jobless must also be 
geared to present-day standards rather 
than those which prevailed in 1935. The 
States have proven themselves unwilling 
to shoulder that responsibility. It is up 
to the Congress to insist that this be 
done. Past experience proves that em- 
ployer-controlled State legislatures will 
not listen to a meek recommendation, 
either on the part of the Congress or the 
President. Such lipservice to great lib- 
eral principles sounds good in newspa- 
per headlines or in campaign oratory, 
but as has been proved on issue after 
issue in this session, unless the admin- 
istration and its congressional leadership 
give positive support to definite action 
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these promised dynamic programs re- 
main promises without performance. By 
supporting the Forand amendments to 
set a floor on weekly unemployment com- 
pensation payments and to require a rea- 
sonable minimum period of 39 weeks dur- 
ing which such payments shall continue, 
this House now has the opportunity to 
force action on at least one of the glib 
promises we have heard. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not base my posi- 
tion on this problem on hearsay or the- 
ory. I take this stand because through 
my 8 years of experience in the Califor- 
nia State Senate, during all of which I 
served on the Social Welfare Committee 
which handles this type of legislation, I 
know what influences are brought to bear 
on the State legislatures when action on 
unemployment insurance laws is up for 
consideration and I know how hard it 
is for the laboring man who is most af- 
fected to be heard. I, therefore, support 
and ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ments proposed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 





Eric Sevareid’s Report on Life Behind the 
Iron Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article. 


on Eric Sevareid’s Report on Life Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, written by Harry 
MacArthur, and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 15. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eric SEVAREID’s REPORT ON LIFE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 
(By Harry MacArthur) 

Eric Sevareid must be quite a trial to the 
rightwing bleeding hearts. It is the warped 
code of these latter that “I hate commu- 
nism, you disagree with me, therefore you 
love communism.” In their lexicon, Mr. 
Sevareid, the humanist, is a leftwing bleed- 
ing heart, a pinko, a fellow traveler, and 
probably a number of other things. 

It is true that Mr. Sevareid does not do 
battle by standing and shouting that there 
are 127, or 29, or maybe 243, or heaven- 
knows-how-many subversives working in the 
PX at Fort Sludge. He does, however, take 
a good, healthy belt at communism or any 
other form of totalitarian, authoritarian, 
antihuman government whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. It must confuse 
the extremists of the far right. 

Mr. Sevareid was confronted by another 
of these opportunities the other day and 
quickly grasped it on his newest television 
program, the American Week (WTOP-TV, 
Sunday, 6 p. m.). What Mr. Sevareid had 
was a series of motion-picture views of life 
behind the Iron Curtain in Germany. They 


constituted as effective an anti-Communist 
document as you have seen in some time. 

That motion pictures were made by a 
German advertising man named Erhardt 
Fitze, who also knows an opportunity when 
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he sees one. Put to work by the Russians 
on a propaganda film, he instantly saw the 
chance he had to get a picture of reality as 
well as propaganda. He smuggled his film 
across the border into West Berlin bit by pit 
until it finally added up to an impressive 
document. 

These views of life behind the Iron Curtain 
probably did not surprise many viewers 
This was concrete evidence, though. This 
was one case Mr. Sevareid noted in which 
the adage about the picture being worth a 
thousand words did hold. 

It is a cold, gray, poverty-stricken para. 
dise that the Russians have created in the 
East Zone of Germany. Herr Fitze has 
proved himself an able reporter with a cam. 
era, as he has captured, principally in the 
small city of Wittenberge, the dull drabness 
and depression of life under the Russian 
heel. 

He captures instantly the spine-chilling 
essence of life in a police state, with brief 
views of school children being stopped by 
uniformed men, for examination of their pa- 
pers. He goes on to show the training of 
children for the regimentation of the police 
state—the indoctrination, with guns ang 
marching, marching and guns, of blind fealty 
to the Communist leaders. 

“Whenever Russian imperialism enters,” 
Mr. Sevareid commented Sunday “man’s 
worldly goods depart. * * * Whatever Rus- 
sian imperialism touches turns to gray.” 
Herr Fitze’s camera noted the departures and 
captured the oppressive gray mood. 

It was an encompassing kaleidoscope: A 
railroad without rails, which had been 
shipped back to Russia. * * * Families 
gathering brush in the woods to take the 
place of the coal they used to have. * * « 
Pedestrians shuffling the streets without a 
single smile in all the beaten glumness. * * + 
Empty stores all in a row where private 
enterprise had succumbed to the onslaught 
of Communist economy. * * * A display of 
shoes, some even made of leather instead of 
paper composition, which cost a week's 
wages, maybe two. * * * Streets without 
a traffic problem because nobody can afford 
an automobile. * * * Fallow farms and 
fod shortages, the direct result of collec. 
tivizing the farms. 

Mr. Sevareid had a brief look at East 
Berlin, too, through the eye of the Fitze 
camera. This is the showplace of the Rus- 
sians, with new buildings, automobiles on 
the street, goods in the stores. The cam- 
era reporter, however, pierced deeper than 
the telephoto lenses can pierce from the 
safe side of the Brandenburg Gate, and 
showed the facade thin. 

The gray numbness, 
spiritual depression, which accompany 
Communist oppression, are just beneath 
the surface, even in the show window. 

Mr. Sevaried, a man who likes his irony, 
did not, incidentally, note a savage one im- 
plicit in these grim views of life under 
Kremlin domination. He let the pictures 
and his viewers’ memories add up to the 
realization that the Germans brought this 
misery on of their own free will. 

It was hardly more than a couple of de- 
cades ago that funny little man with 4 
funny mustache was shouting “Traitors!” 
at all who opposed him there. Few Ger- 
mans wanted to be called traitors or labeled 
pro-Communist because they were anti- 
Hitler. Adolf led them right into the Rus- 
sian’s nationwide concentration camp. 
There seemed to be some sort of an object 
lesson here about the debatable value of 
demogogues in the battle against the Com- 
munists. 

It is to be hoped, by the way, that CBS 
finds time to repeat the Fitze films with 
more ample advance warning. It owes the 
viewers this much, at least, if it insists on 
scheduling Mr. Sevareid opposite Meet the 
Press. 
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Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 21, 1954 

The House then acting under suspension 
of the rules had under consideration H. R. 
920 to provide increases in the monthly 
rates of compensation and pension payable 
to certain veterans and their dependents. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disappointed that this bill, as 
amended, is being presented now to this 
pody for a vote rather than H. R. 9020 
as it was first reported by the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

We are prevented from acting on the 
original bill by the Rules Committee un- 
der the leadership instruction, which re- 
fused to report it for action by the House. 
Iwas one of those who gladly signed 
a discharge petition to bring this bill to 
the floor for a vote. 

I felt then, and I feel now, that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee recom- 
mendation providing a reasonable cost- 
of-living rate increase to all our disabled 
veterans, both service and nonservice 
connected, for their widows, and chil- 
dren, and dependent parents was merely 
the recognition of justice. 

Unfortunately these increased rates, 
recommended by committee members of 
their own party, were not acceptable to 
the leadership here and they have forced 
out this compromise amendment which 
sharply and inequitably reduces the com- 
pensation increases on the plea of neces- 
sary economy. They did this despite the 
implied pledge of President Eisenhower 
as a candidate in 1952 when he said, and 
I quote: 

No program of economy should overlook 


the legitimate rights and needs of disabled 
veterans. 


Under the compromise we are offered, 
no increase is being granted for 975,000 
veterans’ widows and children now re- 
ceiving pensions, although the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs made every ef- 
fort to include a 5 percent increase for 
non-service-connected veterans and vet- 
erans’ dependents now receiving pen- 
sions. . 

However, the high point of injustice 
in this amended bill is the cold denial of 
any increase at all to a small group of 
widows of the veterans of the Spanish 
American War. These wonderful wom- 
en of advanced age have been and are 
trying te eke out a restricted existence 
on a pittance of $51 a month. The lead- 
ership’s determination not to recognize 
and honor these deserving and inspiring 
women marks a dark day, indeed, on 
their calendar. 

By the standards on which this Con- 
éress generously appropriates money for 
assistance to-questionable allies and sub- 
sidization of big business, the amount 
of money that this increased pittance 
would have meant is infinitesimal. 

We may well question the economy 
cries of those who repudiate these heroic 
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souls while at the same time they ask ap- 
proval for appointment of another block 
of $17,500 a year Assistant Defense Sec- 
retaries to add to the 26 or more already 
on the payroll. 

I am for economy, the reasonable and 
right kind of Christian economy, and I 
have consistently so voted, but I am sad, 
indeed, and cannot remain silent when 
priority is given to these $17,500 secre- 
taries over these good women who are 
suffering such bleak and bare existence. 

Nevertheless, this compromise meas- 
ure, although leaving out so many needy 
veterans, and widows and dependents, 
grants some small relief, and since we 
shall have no other choice, I shall vote 
for it. 

However, I shall not relax my efforts, 
and I urge you all to rally to the vet- 
erans’ deserving cause to bring to the 
floor, before adjournment, another bill 
which will accomplish all the just and 
rightful objectives of H. R. 9020, as orig- 
inally reported. 





Politics in History: Training Diplomats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick, 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 

PoLiTics IN HISTORY: TRAINING DIPLOMATS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick} 

A brilliant article by Hanson W. Baldwin 
in the July Atlantic argues that the West 
sacrified a large part of its victory in World 
War II because it concentrated nearly all its 
attention on military rather than political 
objectives. Russia made no such mistake. 
This is not a new argument, but Mr. Bald- 
win has approached it with honesty and 
a deep understanding of the importance of 
politics to history. Although he is a mili- 
tary expert, he would be the first to insist 
that wars must be directed by civilians with 
political objectives foremost in mind. He 
contends that America’s great mistake was 
that “we fought the war to win, period, and 
did not sufficiently consider the kind of peace 
we wanted.” 

Mr. Baldwin's provocative arguments em- 
phasize the compelling need for a stronger 
diplomatic arm of the Government. Dur- 
ing the war, Americans marveled that a pa- 
cific nation like ours could produce the gen- 
eral officers who led the country to victory. 
American military leaders, including the 
previously unknown lieutenant colonel from 
Abilene, surprised the world by the genius of 
their leadership. We were not without able 
military leagers even though during the 
twenties and thirties we had tragically ne- 
glected the Armed Forces. Why? The an- 
swer, it is believed, lies in the command 
schools and war colleges. The officers had 
few divisions to command between the wars. 
But they had time to take long courses in 
military schools. They learned_the history 
and theory of war, and when war came they 
were equipped brilliantly to put their theory 
into use, 
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President Roosevelt, as everyone knew at 
the time, virtually ignored the State De- 
partment in his conduct of the war. He was 
too busy directing the enormously compli- 
cated military operation to pay much atten- 
tion to his Secretary of State or other civilian 
advisers. There was planning during the 
war for a world peace organization and 
was useful and necessary. There was not 
much planning with respect to overall peace 
objectives and the role the United States 
would play in various parts of the world. 
Certainly we did not think enough about 
the great shifts of power that would take 
place after the defeat of Italy, Germany, and 
Japan. Above all, there was little apprecia- 
tion of the role which a greatly strength- 
ened and expanded Soviet Russia would play 
in the vacuum areas created by the destruc- 
tion of the Axis Powers. 

America had emerged from her isolation- 
ism ill-equipped to be a leading power. It 
had many competent leaders, but it was 
without the practical experience of diplo- 
macy, the knowledge that comes with long 
years of study and action in the internation- 
al political arena. A primary Rooseveltian 
policy that had a profound effect on the war 
and postwar years was the demand for un- 
conditional surrender. Yet, as Mr. Baldwin 
points out, no study of the meaning of this 
formula was considered by the Army or State 
Department prior to its promulgation by 
the President. Mr. Churchill was astonished 
when he heard it announced, but it was too 
late then for consideration and argument. 
Again, there was little consideration in ad- 
vance as to the political meaning.of atomic 
power or of the political effect of the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan. The Government 
might to have better staff work and place 
greater reliance on staff work. 

The Winston committee report on the 
Foreign Service argued strongly for a For- 
eign Service institute patterned on the Army 
War College, the Naval War College, and the 
National War College. It is essential that we 
develop such an institution with the high- 
est professional standards. Foreign Service 
officers, like most other people in this hectic 
capital, have little time to study and to ex- 
amine the premises on which they work. It 
is absurd to think that education is com- 
pleted with the award of a college degree. 

A sabbatical leave would be a fine and use- 
ful thing for almost any group of profes- 
sional men. It is a necessity for military 
leaders, as all military services have recog- 
nized in the establishment of military col- 
leges and command schools. It also is nec- 
essary, in the Foreign Service, which of late 
has tragically neglected the training of its 
officers. The American people in general, and 
Foreign Service in particular need the discip- 
line that comes with scholarly reexamination 
of major problems. A basic understanding of 
the facts of history, the principles of gov- 
ernment, and of the meaning of cultural 
traits are essential tools of a nation that at- 
tempts to be a world leader. 





How Men Can Be Made Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a brief article by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which appeared 
in This Week magazine of last Sunday, 
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July 18. The admonition by Mr. Hoover 
can be well taken to the heart of Amer- 
ica. He has called attention to one of 
the great eternal verities of life. 
Wat Makes Men Srronc? 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing.” (Proverbs 3: 5.) 

Through many years of active life, and the 
observation of many kinds of people, I have 
found that the strongest, wisest, most com- 
petent, and reliable man is also the first to 
admit his inadequacy. 

Contradictory though it may sound, he is 
strong because he is humbie—and remem- 
bers always that man is the creation of God. 
No rule of life is more basic. 

When man “leans on his own understand- 
ing” when he lives by his own strength, 
when he boasts of probing the mysteries of 
the atom, the depths of the sea, or the secrets 
of outer space—he forgets God and claims he 
fis his own master. The result is untold 
suffering. 

Even though one’s position is maintained, 
even though material wealth increases, suc- 
cess quickly turns to failure when God has 
been forgotten. There is no peace of mind, 
no personal satisfaction, no personal expe- 
rience of inward joy. 

To “trust in the Lord with all thine heart” 
fs a mark of strength. And it is the only 
path to happiness, success, and true ful- 
fillment. 





Syngman Rhee’s Predictions Have Been 
Right Too Often 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of 
July 23, 1954: 

Syncman Ruee’s Prepicrions Have Been 
Ricut Too Orren 
By Andrew Tully 

Don’t blame President Syngman Rhee of 
Korea if he seems a trifle smug when he 
arrives here Monday for a state visit. That 
would come from having been right so 
often—ever since 1905, in fact. 

Diplomats may feel particularly self-con- 
scious about meeting him just now, in view 
of the sell-out at Geneva to the commu- 
nists. The 79-year-old gamecock always 
maintained this would happen, and last 
May 13 he declared bluntly there was no 
point in continuing the conference. 

CALLED THE TURN 

He said at that time, “To me, it is beyond 
reason that any intelligent free man can 
look at the Geneva record of the communists 
and still maintain that there is any point in 
such negotiations.” 

Mr. Rhee was right once before about a 
Geneva powwow—the one in 1933 at which 
the defunct League of Nations was wringing 
its hands about Japan's seizure of Man- 
churia. Jump in with both feet and throw 
out the Japs, advised Mr. Rhee, or there'll 
be worse trouble later. 

But Mr. Rhee first started against 
Japan in the early 1900's, when he was con- 
cerned with Japanese influence in the 
Korean Royal Court. He climaxed this par- 
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ticular campaign with a visit to President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1905, and he warned 
Theodore Roosevelt that unless the United 
States stepped in to help Korea, Japan would 
take over the country and go on to further 
imperialistic adventures in the Far East. 
But the United States sat on its hands, and 
Japan first maneuvered a protectorate over 
Korea, then annexed it outright in 1910. 


PREDICTED PEARL HARBOR 


Again, at the disarmament conference of 
1921-22, Mr. Rhee argued hotly that the 
Western powers were being too trusting with 
Japan. He was ignored. Then, in early 1941, 
he published his second book, Japan Inside 
Out, in which he warned that Japan was 
building up its strength for an attack on the 
United States. A few months later—on 
December 7, 1941—-came Pearl Harbor. 

At the San Francisco Conference on the 
United Nations Charter, Mr. Rhee’s voice 
was one of the few raised in warning about 
the menace of Russia in particular and 
world communism in general. He predicted 
that unless the independence of Korea was 
immediately recognized, Russia would move 
into the peninsula. 

In October 1945, after Korea had been 
divided into United States and Russian Zones, 
the Soviets began the buildup of North 
Korean military power which erupted in the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in June, 
1951. 

FOUGHT ARMISTICE 


Mr. Rhee opposed the Korean armistice 
last year on the ground it would weaken the 
resistance of other Asian nations to com- 
munism and lead to further Red advances. 
“It would prove to be the prelude to more 
war, not less,” warned Mr. Rhee. “It will 
lead to more suffering and ruin and more 
Communist victories in the Far East.” He 
can claim now that events in Indochina have 
borne him out. 

Mr. Rhee now predicts that unless the 
free world throws the Reds out of North 
Korea by force, all Asia eventually will fall 
to communism. Western diplomats hope he 
won't get another chance to say “I told you 
so,” but, looking over their shoulders at Mr. 
Rhee’s record of successful prophesy, they 
get that nervous feeling. 





The New Munich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called free world debacle in 
Indochina has been rightly termed “the 
new Munich.” As part of my remarks, I 
am inserting at this point an article by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop on this sub- 
ject: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE NEW MUNICH 

The settlement agreed on at Geneva has 
turned out, as expected, to be a new Munich 
in the Far East. The parallel is exact at al- 
most every point. 

With hardly repressed sighs of relief, the 
free nations have yielded a vital strategic 
position to a ruthless totalitarian aggressor. 

The manner of yielding is such as to make 
the next step rather easily predictable. The 
first bite of, Czechoslovakia that Hitler took 
at Munich was only the prelude to the last 
bite that he took at Prague. In the same 
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fashion the conditions have now been cre. 
ated for another Communist bite in Indo. 
china. . 

Finally, Munich was a historic point of no 
return, in the sense that the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia decisively tilted the Power 
balance in favor of Hitler and against the 
free nations. The sequel of Geneva wil) come 
more slowly, and it will be more complex 
and less dramatic in its development, But 
there can be little doubt that the abandon. 
ment of Indochina will also be remembered 
as the moment when the power balance 
tilted decisively against the free nations ang 
in favor of the Kremlin. 

No one familiar with the local situation 
in Indochina can be very hopeful about the 
future of Laos, Cambodia, and the bobtaileg 
remnant of Vietnam that remains in French 
hands. Almost every factor will work ip 
favor of Communist capture of these addi. 
tional territories. 

In the first place, the set of politica 
opinion in all Asian countries is most strong- 
ly influenced by the general estimate of 
which way the bandwagon is traveling. The 
French have suffered a shattering defeat, 
Their own forces, their own administration, 
must be demoralized thereby. The Viet- 
namese, the Laotians, and the Cambodians 
can no longer regard the French as reliable 
protectors. That means a great increase of 
Communist strength. 

Second, Communist infiltration is already 
well advanced in many of the areas that are 
supposesd to have been forbidden to com- 
munism. Until this year, for instance, 
southern Indochina was believed to be al- 
most wholly pacified and cleaned of com- 
munism. 

But when the crisis of Dien Bien Phu 
revealed the weakness of the French, guer- 
rilla activity immediately broke out on an 
important scale, throughout the southern 
provinces. Even in Saigon the grenade nets, 
which had not been used for years, had to 
be brought out again. It can be imagined 
what is now likely to happen, after the Com- 
munist success at Geneva. 

Third, the provisions in the Geneva agree- 
ment for regrouping of troops are almost 
wholly unenforcible, except against the 
French. The Vietminh troops are regulars, 
with all the training and equipment of reg- 
ulars. But the great bulk of these Vietminh 
regulars are also trained to imitate the sim- 
ple peasantry and to live as guerrillas. Who 
can suppose that they will peacefully march 
away, abandoning the territory they now 
hold? 

Fourth, the French have crossed a kind 
of Rubicon by making this settlement. They 
have laid down their arms. No doubt the 
Communist high command will let the 
French get used to peace for @ considerable 
period, doing nothing drastic to disturb the 
settlement for a good many months. But if 
and when the French find themselves with 
a new civil war on their hands in southern 
Vietnam, who can suppose they will have the 
stomach to take up their arms again? 

For all these reasons, this Geneva settle- 
ment must certainly be regarded as a mere 
prelude to a Communist grab for the rest 
of Indochina, unless and until subsequent 
events give clear, hard proof to the contrary. 
Furthermore, this Indochinese settlement 
must also be expected to produce the most 
far-reaching results outside of Indochina. 

The results in Europe may be good. 
French Prime Minister Mendes-France has 
shown himself to be a man of force and 
character, and the Indochinese settlement 
gives him a chance to set the French house 
in order at last. But against such possible 
good results in Europe must be set all the 
evil consequences which are sure to flow in 
Asia. 

The President has recently been empha- 
sizing Japan’s essential importance to this 
country. Now the Japanese drift to neu 
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tralism can easily become uncontrollable. 
the same token, the demonstration at 
geneva of Communist strength and western 
weakness Will increase the demoralization 
jn Formosa; strengthen the Communists in 
Indonesia and Malaya; threaten the pro- 
western government in Thailand; and 
greatly increase the difficulties of the stoutly 
courageous but sorely beset government of 
ma, 
" short, what has now happened, by any 
sane test, is a huge poliftical-strategic disas- 
ter. This disaster has upset the whole hor- 
rible precarious balance of power in Asia, 
most probably beyond repair by such an 
expedient as the plan for a South Asian 
Defense Community. 
It is a disaster for which any incidental 
gins in Europe can hardly compensate. 
And it is a disaster from which the American 
Government cannot possibly disassociate it- 
self. For the plain fact is that the United 
States, as leader of the West, failed to act 
when there was still time to act. 





Increase Program of Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en- 
lightening article by Mr. Boris Shishkin 
from the current issue of the American 
Federationist, the official monthly mag- 
azine of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The article follows: 


PuBLic WORKS AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By Boris Skishkir) 


At this particular moment of our history 
no firm judgment can be made regarding 
the extent of the future commitment of 
our country’s resources for defense against 
Communist aggression. No one can say 
whether the change in the international 
situation will bring about an expansion in 
public expenditures for defense or permit 
their further contraction. 

Yet the question looming larger and larger 
in the public concern is: Can America main- 
tain full prosperity in the future without 
major reliance on public defense expendi- 
tures? 

Our system has achieved greater produc- 
tive capacity and a higher standard of living 
than any other. High employment has been 
maintained for 14 years. Can we keep it 
that way? 

We believe deeply that America not only 
can but must stay prosperous when emer- 
gency defense expenditures are no longer 
needed. The proof is in the record of the 
5 years following World War II. 

The recession of 1949 was shortlived. Most 
significant of all is the fact that the upturn 
which pulled us out of that recession came 
many months before the Red invasion of 
South Korea and our decision to embark 
upon its defense. It simply is not true that 
full employment in recent years has de- 
poe solely on Government defense out- 

ys. 

Policies are needed which would not only 
help stop the present recession but also help 
bring economic activity back to full em- 
ployment and steady expansion. 

Deliberate p~ovision must be made to per- 
mit and encourage future economic growth. 
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Stabilization is not enough. Stabilization at 
the present levels of substantial unemploy- 
ment would be nothing more than a decep- 
tion. It would actually mean a gradual sink- 
ing to depression levels. 

A substantial reduction in the Govern- 
ment outlays for defense has already taken 
place. National security outlays in the first 
quarter of 1954 were $614 billion below the 
second quarter of 1953. Because of the in- 
crease in other outlays, the decline in all 
Federal expenditures for goods and services 
during this period was $51 billion. If world 
conditions permit further cuts in security 
expenditures, a gap will be left which will 
need to be filled. 

Part of this gap can and should be filed 
by substantial increases in consumer and 
business expenditures. But even if we 
achieve a rise in such expenditures, and even 
if there is a further substantial rise in State 
and local expenditures, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to step up its annual rate 
of expenditures by about $4 billion for the 
coming year in order to bridge the transition 
from an economy mobilized for defense to 
peacetime growth. 

The backlog of need for public improve- 
ment, including highway construction, edu- 
cational and health facilities and conserva- 
tion and development of resources, is enor- 
mous. Additional current needs continue to 
arise as the economy grows. A large propor- 
tion of these needs cannot be met by the 
action of State and local governments alone. 
Nor can the economic growth of our re- 
sources be kept in balance if we as a nation 
fail to provide the aid necessary for the de- 
velopment of the areas without sufficient 
financial resources to meet the. necessary 
costs. 

In outlining the national need for public 
construction, the President in his message 
to Congress last January estimated the 
needed expenditures for such construction 
to be $10 billion in excess of the present level 
of expenditures for public works. This pro- 
jection includes a number of types of ur- 
gently needed public projects. According 
to this estimate of the need, for example, we 
should spend on highway construction $3 
billion more than the $5 billion we were 
spending in 1953. Instead of the $2.5 billion 
outlay for schools, we should be spending 
yearly $6.75 billion, or $4.25 billion more. In- 
stead of $600 million being spent on hos- 
pitals, we should be spending $900 million, 
or $300 million more. On water facilities 
we should be spending $200 million more 
than the $500 million currently spent. On 
sewage disposal we should double the $600 
million rate of 1953 expenditures. 

These estimates of need are extremely low. 
They are by no means the results of a search- 
ing study of real requirements for the vari- 
ous types of public construction. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has only recently 
begun an attempt to achieve a more com- 
plete evaluation of the overall requirements 
for public works. 


Federal aid to States and local govern- 
ments has been provided at far less than 
the needed rate, and a large proportion of 
this aid: has been for defense-related proj- 
ects. In 1952 the total of Federal aid to 
States amounted to only $2.3 billion and to 
local governments only $160 million. In 
the same year State aid to local governments 
amounted to slightly more than $5 billion, 
In 1953, when Federal expenditures for pub- 
lic works reached a peak, largely due to the 
demands of defense, they totaled $5.2 billion. 

There has been much talk of a shelf of 
public works, held in reserve and ready to 
be put under construction. Unfortunately, 
what we actually have is a shadow shelf of 
vublic projects. Too many of the projects 
on hand are either obsolete or unrelated to 
the shifts in the need experienced during 
recent years. 
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Tt will take bold action to bring about 
timely preparedness for a program of public 
works in balance with the need for improve- 
ments and in proportion to the requirements 
for economic growth. To this end it is es- 
sential that one central sgency be estab- 
lished in the Federal Government to ready 
such a program, screen the proposed proj- 
ects, subject them to competent engineering 
and technical review and to assure their 
feasibility. 

Such an agency should assume the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating and directing 
the activities of other agencies having spe- 
cial competence for particular phases of the 
program. Thus the extremely vital pro- 
gram of aid to urban redevelopment as pro- 
jected by the Housing Act of 1949 could be 
carried on by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, while other forms of aid to public 
works would be administered through the 
Department of Interior, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and other appropriate agencies. 

There are certain types of public works 
in which the need for increased facilities 
deserves prior consideration. Federal aid 
for school construction is a notable example 
of a program that should be carried forward 
whether the economic activity is expanding 
or contracting. Aid to hospital construc- 
tion is another among several programs 
where the need is controlling. 

There are other types of projects whose 
realization can and should be timed in such 
a way as to make the public-works program 
an effective balance wheel sustaining the 
steady pace of economic progress. It should 
be the responsibility of a central public- 
works agency to permit the proper timing for 
necessary and useful projects in this 
category. 

Some argue that an increased program of 
public works at this time is uncalled for be- 
cause construction activity at present is at 
a high level. This is a do-nothing argument 
which the evidence does not bear out. 


Let us look at the situation a bit more 
closely. The largest single element in the 
Nation’s construction volume is residential 
building. Yet residential construction in 
1954, according to the best official estimates, 
is expected to provide not more than 1.1 mil- 
lion new nonfarm dwelling units. This per- 
formance would be no better than the aver- 
age of the past 5 years. It means failure to 
respond to growth. 

The plain truth is that such a level of 
residential construction activity in 1954 will 
not be high enough to accommodate even the 
current population growth and the current 
replacement need. It will leave unmet the 
huge deficits of housing accumulated in the 
past. At the end of the year we will be left 
with a housing supply not larger but smaller 
than before in relation to America’s stature 
and need. 


This failure of residential construction to 
expand should, of course, be overcome 
through the expansion of housing activity. 
But, after much study and tall talk, Con- 
gress has brought out a midget housing pro- 
gram for 1954-55. Housing aids provided in 
the new law will not produce the needed 
expansion. At best they will keep housing 
construction once again at the limited 
volume of the last 5 years. 

The important point is that residential 
construction, although not depressed, is not 
expanding. It leaves an ample unused 
margin of the construction potential for the 
development of a large-scale public-works 
program. This includes a wide range of 
projects that are urgently needed to enable 
our communities to begin to meet their re- 
quirements of welfare and growth. By pro- 
viding modern facilities without which the 
standard of life in the communities cannot 
increase, such public works will provide a 
tremendous stimulus to the expansion of 
private investment. They will, above all, 
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feed directly the vital stream of buying 
power, bolstering the whole economy. 

It is also argued that proper labor supply 
is lacking for a large public-works expan- 
sion. This conclusion is likewise unsup- 
ported by the available evidence. 

In May 1954 there were 2,613,000 workers 
employed on contract construction. In Au- 
gust 1951, nearly 3 years earlier, employ- 
ment on contract construction was 2,852,000. 
Construction employment is now below the 
levels previously maintained. It is far be- 
low the potential employment which the 
country’s economic growth would make pos- 
sible at the present time. 

Construction employment is expansible. 
It should be remembered, for example, that 
in 1940 the defense-mobilization job was 
vastly greater than the resources we then 
had available to do it. Yet this job was 
done swiftly and well. Employment in con- 
tract construction alone nearly doubled be- 
tween 1940 and 1942, when it rose from 
1,294,000 to 2,170,000 annual average. This 
was accomplished at the time when the 
Armed Forces heavily drained construction 
labor supply. Without such a drain under 
peacetime conditions even a greater expan- 
sion would have been possibie. 

* Sound development of public works takes 
time. Blueprints alone don’t yield projects. 
Financing, land assembly, and site develop- 
ment all have to be completed before actual 
construction work can begin. It takes, on 
the average, close to a year and a half to 
bring a public-works project to the con- 
struction stage. 

Peacetime preparedness is just as urgent 
a necessity as military preparedness for de- 
fense. It means readiness to do the job 
which needs to be done when it should be 
done and on the scale proportionate to the 
need. 

In order to assure full and lasting pros- 
perity, we should make no little plans. 
Right now is the best time to begin a pro- 
gram of public works, concrete as well as 
realistic, and designed to help America to 
grow in the years to come. 





A Job for Lawyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Blade’s page of opinion 
of July 19, 1954, 


A Jos ror Lawrers 


One of the most inspiring things to occur 
in Toledo in some time was the meeting last 
week of some 30 local lawyers who got to- 
gether to consider the current threat to the 
traditional American due process of law and 
to make plans for defending civil liberties. 
The immediate spur may have been a reso- 
lution adopted by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation calling for punitive action against 
lawyers who plead the fifth amendment. 

There has been a lot of commotion in re- 
cent years about what is happening to our 
way of life under the menace of commnuism. 
It is granted that we must protect ourselves 
against those who would subvert our demo- 
cratic ways. But in the process of doing 
that, must we whittle away at the rights and 
privileges, hard-won through the centuries, 
which have made us—along with other 
Anglo-Saxons—the freest people on earth? 
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This is, it seems to us, primarily a question 
for lawyers. Laymen often take a dim view 
of their profession, thinking of them as am- 
bulance chasers who will do anything for a 
fee or as corporation lawyers bent on ex- 
ploiting lesser folk for the benefit of their 
wealthy employers. Perhaps this attitude, 
which can be traced back through literature 
to ancient times, has been caused largely by 
the fact that ordinary people resent Having 
the transactions of their daily lives regulated 
by legal hocus-pocus which they cannot un- 
derstand. 

But if under our democratic system we 
have come reasonably close to the ideal of 
equal justice under law, mustn’t the credit 
go largely to our lawyers? No other pro- 
fession is so tightly bound by precedent. 
From one case to another, they have evolved 
their precepts and practices and rules of evi- 
dence. They have learned through the cu- 
mulative experience of the ages that truth 
must be sought through time-tested pro- 
cedures and that justice must be meted out 
through fixed principles. 

If, then, in time of crisis the rest of us get 
panicky and are ready to toss those pro- 
cedures and those principles out the window, 
who is to stop us? Who is to say that we 
can’t save our free way of life by discarding 
the legal processes which made it possible? 
Who is to warn us that we run the risk of 
losing all our liberties if in fear or anger 
we jettison the safeguards established to 
protect them? 

Surely our lawyers, who can split hairs 
between what is material, relevant, and com- 
petent and what is not in a way that be- 
wilders the rest of us, are our best Judges in 
such matters. And that is why it was good 
to see Toledo lawyers get together the other 
day to.look into the situation, to find that 
corporation lawyers from our biggest firms 
are no less concerned than devotees of civil 
liberties about what is happening. 

When the American Bar Association itself 
would impose sanctions on those who invoke 
a constitutional provision, it is high time 
that lawyers went to work to protect and de- 
fend the Constitution. 





Flexibles—Benson’s Plan for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI @ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days following the debate on the 
Agriculture Act of 1954 I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Don Paarlberg, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. In his 
letter Mr. Paarlberg conveyed the opin- 
ion of the Secretary to the effect that 
during the course of the debate I had 
made an inaccurate statement. He con- 
tinued that the Secretary had asked him 
to make a reply. 

While there are great differences be- 
tween the Secretary and me on farm 
policy and farm legislation, particularly 
on flexible supports, I do have a high 
regard for him asa man. He is a high- 
principled, Christian gentleman, un- 
doubtedly sincere, and is entitled to and 
has the respect of the general public. 
Insofar as I know, he and I are on good 
terms. This being the case, it seemed 
rather strange that the Secretary him- 
self did not make the reply or complaint 
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instead of delegating it to a subordinate 
In any event, the Secretary's objection 
to a part of my speech has been noted 
and carefully considered. With all def. 
erence to both the Secretary and his 
assistant, Mr. Paarlberg, I respectfully 
submit that my statement about which 
the Secretary complains was not inac. 
curate, and I have so replied in a letter 
to Mr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include a copy of the letter I received 
from Mr. Paarlberg and a copy of my 
reply, as well as excerpts from a cam. 
paign speech made by Gen. Dwight p. 
Eisenhower at_Brookings, S. Dak., on 
October 4, 1952. They follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 6, 1954, 
Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY: In the 
July 1 debate on H. R. 9680 you made a 
statement which appears on pages 8982 and 
6983 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that 
date. You contended that “The first time 
we ever heard of either candidate Eisen. 
hower or President Eisenhower being for 
flexible price supports was when he dragged 
this fellow Benson from out of the air, whom 
no one had heardly heard of, and made him 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then and only 
then he came up with this idea of flexing 
and fleecing the American farmer. It is 
his plan. Benson's plan. He has made Ike 
repudiate his promises. All of you on my 
left know it and you are going to have to 
swallow it, bitter though it is.” 

Secretary Benson feels that this is an in- 
accurate statement. He has asked me to 
reply. 

On June 29, Senator AIKEN made 4 
speech in the Senate, which apepars on 
pages 8762-64 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
for that date. Senator AIKEN quoted Can- 
didate Eisenhower regarding price policy 
after 1954. He quoted the Democratic 
Committee for Agricultural Progress re- 
garding their interpretation of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s position, and also quoted the 
Farmers Union on the same subject. 

The gist of Senator AIKENn’s statement Is 
that Mr. Ejisenhower’s position regarding 
price policy after 1954 was known prior to 
his election. 

Certainly the recommendations made by 
the President on January 11 should not be 
called Benson’s plan. The study which 
preceded that recommendation was a broad 
one, embracing opionions of legtfslative lead- 
ers, farmers, agricultural scientists, and 
research institutions. While there was di- 
versity of opinion, it is significant that this 
study reached much of the same conclu- 
sions as an earlier study, with which you 
are familiar. The major parts of that ear- 
lier study were passed by Congress as the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 

Senator AIKEN’s speech deserves careful 
reading. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Don PAARLBERG, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
Mr. Don PAARLBERG, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PaaruBerc: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter in which you 
state, in behalf of the Secretary, that I was 
inaccurate during the debate on price-sup- 
port legislation and that he had asked you 
to convey his complaint. 

First let me say, it would have been quite 
appropriate if the complaint had come di- 
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rect from the Secretary instead of from his 
subordinate. But, since it did not, I presume 
1am doing the proper thing in making my 
reply to him through the same channel. 

A further examination of the record of 
the presidential campaign of 1952 makes it 
even more Clear that General Eisenhower 
never mentioned any of the phrases which 
describe the price-support program the ad- 
ministration is trying to sell to farmers— 
sliding scale, flexible, or variable supports. 
If you have evidence that the general ever 
used any of these words and phrases, or syn- 
onyms, don’t you think you owe it to Con- 
gress to ask Secretary Benson to come for- 
ward with the proof? Meanwhile, we feel 
the members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture owe it to farmers to point out 
the 180° reversal of direction by the admin- 
istration since winning the 1952 election, 

Reference has been made to the debate in 
the Senate which you cited, and we are 
pleased to note that someone was reading 
the fine print of the Republican campaign 
promises, the most golden promises in the 
recent history, at least, of political appeals 
to farmers. Assuming that the Committee 
for Agricultural Progress bulletin is quoted 
correctly in the Senate debate, but without 
knowing any connection it has with the 
Democratic Party, if any, we commend the 
committee’s editors for the ability to read 
fine print and understand it. 

At least this is more than the Republican 
candidates for Congress could do since they 
were campaigning for reelection as advocates 
of rigid price supports and against flexibles, 
contending their presidential candidate 
stood with them and cited his campaign 
statements at Kasson, Brookings and else- 
where as proof. 

However, your endorsement of the inter- 
pretation made by the Committee for Agri- 
cultural Progress is most astounding, in view 
of the fact that the general bitterly attacked 
the same Committee for Agricultural Prog- 
ress during the campaign for misrepresent- 
ing his position. At Chicage, Ill., on October 
$1, your candidate stated publicly: 

“I was outraged to hear recently that the 
Committee for Agricultural Progress, which 
is allied with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, published an illustrated tabloid filled 
with deliberate falsehoods. They placed it in 
every rural mailbox in selected States. This 
folder was cleverly designed to frighten 
farmers into believing that our new admin- 
istration would pull the rug out from under 
them. It tried to frighten farmers by mis- 
representing the facts when it said that our 
crusade is opposed to price supports, rural 
electrification, soil conservation and other 
farm programs.” 

You may also be interested to. know that 
Senator RicHarp Nixon took this same line 
while campaigning through Iowa. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times report of October 
23, 1952, the candidate for Vice President 
charged that the Committee for Agricultural 
Progress sent to every mailbox in farm States 
an illustrated tabloid publication “for the 
purpose” of frightening “farmers into be- 
lieving that a Republican administration 
would permit farm prices to decline.” Then 
the Times quotes Mr. Nixon as saying that 
this scheme was “malicious.” 

Actually, your favorable reference to this 
committee’s work only corroborates our 
feeling that neither Secretary Benson nor 
those around him have studied Candidate 
Eisenhower’s farm speeches, And, by the 
way, is it not rather inconsistent for the 
Secretary to point out and agree with the 
Senator’s contention that Candidate Eisen- 
hower was a supporter of flexibles from the 
days of the campaign speech at Kasson and 
to also, in his same letter to me via you as 
his proxy, contend that the President had 
taken no position on support prices until 
after the broad study “embracing opinions 
of legislative leaders, farmers, agricultural 
sclentists and research institutions”? 
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The famous Eisenhower speech at Kasson, 
Minn., opening the farm campaign, did not 
promise flatly the continuation of 90 per- 
cent supports after 1954, but (1) it used 
every conceivable oratorical device to give 
that false impression, (2) it made no men- 
tion of sliding scale or flexible supports 
thereafter, and (3) the candidate was ac- 
companied on the plane trip to that historic 
occasion by the Honorable Cuitrrorp Hops, 
Chairman of our House Commitee on Agri- 
culture and long-time advocate of price sup- 
ports which really support prices. 

For these various reasons, the press and 
radio of the country were completely mis- 
led, a condition in which they remained 
throughout the campaign. The following 
collection of headlines which were used by 
leading newspapers on page one in reporting 
General Eisenhower's Kasson speech makes 
this obvious: 

“Ike Promises To Work for 100 Percent 
Farm Parity.” (Milwaukee Journal, Sept. 6, 
1952.) 

“Ike’s Goal 100 Percent Farm Parity— 
Eisenhower Guarantees High Prices.” (The 
Telegraph-Herald, Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Cails for 100 Percent of Par- 
ity.” (The Minneapolis Star, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Favors More Farm Props and 100 Per- 
cent Parity.” (The Indianapolis News, Sept. 
6.) 

“Eisenhower Promises Farmers He’s Behind 
Full Parity for Them.” (The Lincoln Eve- 
ning Journal, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Calls for Pull Parity on Farm Prod- 
ucts.” (Madison Capital Times, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Would Up Farm Incomes.” (Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Pledges Full Parity Try.” 
(Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Sept. 7.) 

“Ike Offers Plan for Farm Price Boost.” 
(Des Moines Register, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike, Adlai Bid for Farm Vote—Both Prom- 
ise to Continue 90 Percent Support.” (Des 
Moines Register, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Bids for Farm Votes—Tells 
His Plan for Full Parity.” (Illinois State 
Register, Springfield, Sept. 7.) 

“General Packs 100 Percent Parity Price.” 
(Bismarck, N. Dak.) Tribune, Sept. 6.) 


“Ike Down Line on Parity Laws.” (Wichi- 
ta Eagle, Sept. 7.) 
“General pledges price aid.” (St. Paul 


Dispatch, Sept. 7.) 

“Both Ike and Adlai endorse 90 percent 
farm supports.” (Minneapolis Tribune, 
Sept. 7.) 

After Kasson, there were daily opportun- 
ities, of course, to correct the widely held 
false impression before farmers relied on it 
and voted accordingly. And most certainly 
General Eisenhower could have declared him- 

“self at any time in favor of flexible price 
supports for after 1954, if he had believed in 
them and wanted to do so. But we can find 
no record of his having mentioned the word 
“flexible” or any of its synonyms during the 
entire campaign. 

As I stated on the floor of the House, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's use of those terms started 
after Ezra Benson became Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Benson can’t escape responsi- 
bility for the flexible program by simply add- 
ing that the “recommendation was a broad 
one, embracing opinions of legislative leaders, 
farmers, agricultural scientists, and research 
institutions * * *.” All Secretaries are sur- 
rounded by experts, of whom you yourself 
are one. It is conceded that he counsels with 
and seeks advice of experts, inside and out- 
side of government. But when thereafter 
he enunciates a policy it is his policy, not 
that of the experts, and he ought not en- 
deavor to escape it by crediting it to his ex- 
pert advisers. 

But to get back to the sequence of the 
campaign, Candidate Eisenhower chose an 
appearance at Brookings, S. Dak., October 4, 
to summarize his farm views—1 month after 
the more famous Kasson speech. This time, 
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there was no small print as you will see from 
this paragraph dealing with price supports: 

“Quite naturally, in a great region such as 
this there is more of a special interest in 
agriculture than there is in some of our 
other economic forms of life. I have in a 
number of texts during this campaign tried 
to outline the specific position of the Repub- 
lican Party and my own personal convictions 
about agriculture. At Kasson in Minnesota 
some weeks back, later in Omaha, and in a 
number of so-called back platform speeches 
I have tried to make my position clear. The 
Republican Party is pledged to the sustain- 
ing of the 90 percent parity price support 
and it is pledged even more than that to 
helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90.” 

In the light of this solid endorsement of 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, you 
will see why Senator Casz, of South Dakota, 
who is a member of your political party, 
interrupted Senator Armen during the de- 
bate to which you have referred and pointed 
out that the Brookings speech, in his home 
State, was quite different from the Kasson 
speech. But Senator Arken did not quote 
from the Brookings speech. 

Many of us did not expect General Eisen- 
hower to be familiar with the agricultural 
laws at the time he was campaigning. He 
did not pretend to be an expert; in fact, he 
confessed ignorance on several occasions. 

For example, the Washington Post of June 
6, 1952, quoted him as telling a press con<- 
ference at Abilene, Kans., the previous day: 

“We must make certain that it (agricul- 
ture) never suffers disaster due to natural 
causes and things which they cannot fore- 
see. When you talk to me of 75 percent, 
85 percent, 95 percent, gentiemen, I don’t 
know.” 

And the same newspaper, dated June 17, 
1952, quoted the general as telling a meet- 
ing of the American Agricultural Editors 
Association that “he was just about as much 
‘at sea’ in a farm group as they might be in 
trying to plan ‘an attack across the chan- 
nel.’” He went on to say, according to the 
news account: “My brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, inherited all the brains in the Eisen- 
hower family.” 

The plain fact is that the Republican can- 
didate sought to outbid the Democrats by 
talking about 90 percent of parity, and even 
100 percent of parity. ‘The fine print in the 
contract is being read by millions of farmers 
now, but it left the intended impression and 
even furnished farm State Republican can<- 
didates with the text for their own cam- 
paigns. Many of them tried to keep faith by 
voting to continue the 90 percent of parity 
supports which they thought their presi- 
dential candidate stood for, and it won't help 
their bitter feelings at all to be told, as you 
and Senator AIKEN are trying to tell them, 
that the fine print was there all the time or 
that the Brookings speech was éxtemporane- 
ous. 

To answer this latter point specifically, I 
am enclosing the exact text of the Brookings 
speech as issued to the press from the Eisen- 
hower campaign train. The characterization 
of that document as extemporaneous hits 
a low point in political cynicism and apology. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuos. G. ABERNETHY, 
Member of Congress. 


oe 


Extracts From Sprecn BY DwIGnT D. EIsen- 
HOWER AT BRooxines, 8S. Dax., OcToser 4, 
1952 
Senator Munpr and my friends of South 

Dakota: I am here in a capacity that it never 

crossed my mind I would be in when my 

friends used to ask me to come out here 

to shoot pheasants. I assure you this is a 

tougher job than tramping up and down 

the corn rows. Nevertheless, it is an inspir- 
ing job. The finest thing about campaign- 
ing is the opportunity it brings to a candi- 
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date to meet Americans face to face, to dis- 
cuss with them problems of the day and to 
get their reactions. I do get reactions from 
audiences such as this. Sometimes I get 
them in the form of letters or telegrams 
to my train. Sometimes I get them in what 
they shout at me as I go along the road, or 
from the audience, and sometimes that lan- 
guage is the kind that I don’t dare later to 
use over the radio. Nevertheless, I learn 
from them, I assure you, far more than I 
can tell them. I am trying to bring to them 
what is in my heart and mind as I carry on 
my duty and responsibility as Republican 
standard bearer. 
* a s o 7 

I am especially glad to come to the home 
of this agricultural college of South Dakota. 
You know, I am a college president on leave, 
myself. It is rather up to you people to de- 
cide how long my leave is going to be. 

> o = s ° 

Quite naturally, in a great region such as 
this there is more of a special interest in 
agriculture than there is in some of our 
other economic forms of life. I have in a 
number of texts during this campaign tried 
to outline the specific position of the Re- 
publican Party and my own personal con- 
victions about agriculture. At Kasson in 
Minnesota some weeks back, later in Omaha, 
and in a number of so-called back platform 
speeches I have tried to make my position 
clear. The Republican Party is pledged to 
the sustaining of the 90-percent parity price 
support and it pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full par- 
ity, 100-percent parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90. 





A Report on Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed gratifying to note the sincerity and 
energy which many individuals and 
groups are bringing to bear upon the 
problem of civil defense. As a result, we 
are gaining ground in a program de- 
signed to meet the crucial need of safe- 
guarding nearly 70 million of our citi- 
zens in 70 critical target areas. The crit- 
ical areas had been so designated by the 
Federal Government on July 1, 1953. 


To date, however, progress has not 
been uniformly rapid nor sufficiently ex- 
tensive; consequently, our Nation con- 
tinues to face a serious potential threat 
which could almost at any moment en- 
velop decisive segments of our popula- 
tion. With our present ineffectively co- 
ordinated levels of civil-defense admin- 
istration and operational organization, 
sufficient gaps and soft spots exist to en- 
able an enemy attack drastically to re- 
duce our capability and will to resist. 
Too much remains to be desired in a 
program which should recognize the 
compelling need for National, State, and 
local cooperative endeavor. 

Remarkable progress characterizes the 
present status of development in the 
atomic-hydrogen age. Even the con- 
ventional atomic bomb is in some re- 
spects now obsolete except as a means of 
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triggering the mechanism for the hy- 
drogen bomb. Of extreme significance 
in the general area of civil defense is yet 
another obsolescence brought on by the 
recent dramatic detonation of a thermo- 
nuclear test device. What progress we 
had made up to the moment of this suc- 
cessful test has now been dissipated 
since previous civil-defense plans have 
very little, if any, significant meaning. 
Whereas formerly all persons caught 
within the crucial radius of the A-bomb 
were instructed to “duck and cover,” such 
procedure would have little effect when 
a survivor of incineration, radiation, 
and burial under debris had to contend 
with carbon-monoxide poisoning. In 
the H-bomb era the only effective de- 
fense known at the present time is ab- 
sence from the critical diameter. 

Were such successful developments 
in nuclear fission confined entirely to the 
democratic powers or the free govern- 
ments among nations, there may have 
been a lesser need for emphasis on civil 
defense. Since that has not been our 
experience, however, we can make noth- 
ing less than a truly realistic assess- 
ment of the potential danger and of 
what recourse we must take as a conse- 
quence. We can afford nothing less 
than a concerted plan of action designed 
to nullify, as far as. possible, the dreaded 
prospects latent in the present interna- 
tional difficulties. It is imperative that 
we substitute vigorous action for apa- 
thetic and blissful forbearance. We 
may one day be grateful for the respite 
now granted us during which time we 
enjoy the golden opportunity to make 
necessary plans and preparations. 

The recent press and radio releases 
with their dramatic descriptions and 
pictures of the destructiveness of the 
hydrogen bomb have effectively served 
one of the main reasons for the disclo- 
sure to the public. A great many indi- 
viduals, both in and out of government 
service, have been suddenly and thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the vast and 
dire implications of thermonuclear fis- 
sion. I have been deeply impressed, my- 
self. News and military analysts have 
been writing ‘prolifically regarding the 
potential capacity of the new bomb and 
publishing local maps defining the very 
large areas of partial and complete anni- 
hilation. Although specific references 
were made to the original hydrogen 
bomb detonated well over a year ago, 
news releases clearly indicate that a sub- 
sequently developed bomb is even more 
destructive. Let us fervently hope that 
the efforts of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration as well as other juris- 
dictions concerned with our home de- 
fense will be vigorously stimulated. 

I have given the problem of civil de- 
fense a great deal of thought and have 
arrived at some definite conclusions. 
First and foremost is the critical need 
for a positive and comprehensive pro- 
gram adopted without delay. Valuable 
time.is ebbing away while we take only 
sporadic action. There should be cen- 
tralized planning, with a strong initia- 
tive and leadership assumed at the na- 
tional level, and with commensurate re- 
sponsibility allocated to State and local 
groups, 
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In this respect I am heartened by the 
increasing thought and attention that 
is being directed towards organization at 
the national level. As an example 
recommendations have been made for 
the creation, within the Department of 
Defense, of a Department of Civil De. 
fense with equal status in relation to the 
Departments of the Army, Navy anq 
Air Force. 

In view of the urgent and compelling 
need to revamp the administrative ang 
operational features of the Federal Ciyjj 
Defense Administration, I am thor. 
oughly convinced that the establish. 
ment of a Secretary of Civil Defense wi] 
result in a greatly improved overall or- 
ganization. Our present program js 
founded on the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. The result has been a loose, 
dissociated conferedation comprised of 
the several States, with the Federa] 
Government’s participation being little 
more than that of an information co. 
ordinating activity. I do not mean to 
reflect disparagingly either upon the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration or 
upon the excellent progress and achieve. 
ment that some of our States and mu- 
nicipalities have made. It is at the na- 
tional level however, where we are most 
urgently in need of organizational im- 
provement; in some of our States as wel] 
much remains to be done. The proper 
and adequate organization at the 
highest levels, predicated upon the re- 
quirements and the capacities of sub- 
ordinate jurisdictions, will serve to pro- 
vide all citizens with reasonable assur- 
ance that their civil defense needs have 
been carefully considered and acted 
upon. 

There is too great a dependence upon 
the voluntary and individual efforts of 
each State under our current system. 
Since the need for civil defense cannot 
be limited to any one State or region, 
the effective planning of defensive 
measures automatically devolves upon 
the Federal Government. The need 
continues, however, for the Govern- 
ment’s closely coordinated cooperative 
endeavor with the several States and 
with their respective communities. 

Recent technological advances which 
are reflected in the perfected hydrogen 
bomb further emphasize the need for a 
new look at civil defense requirements. 
An effective corps of trained personnel 
is more essential now than ever before. 
Coordinated programs, with a sharing of 
research and development between all 
levels—the national, State, and local— 
are urgently needed if we are to realize 
desirable efficiency in seeking to avoid 
national disaster attributable to poorly 
organized civil deferise. 

Since, in many respects, the task of 
civil defense is very closely related to 
our national defense program, the Fed- 
eral Government must assume a greater 
share of the responsibilities which thus 
far are jointly borne by the States. The 
wide variation in the economic ability 
of certain States to support an adequate 
civil defense program is readily known 
through reliable statistics and from 
previous experience relating to other 
problems. Also, the present voluntary 
participation has demonstrated great 
variations in the quality and quantity of 
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effort expended. There is a frequent 
tendency in many quarters to view the 
need for civil defense as some remote 
problem to be taken seriously only if 
and when we are faced with an emer- 


ency. 
. The Office of Civil Defense in the State 
of California is doing a remarkable job 
in organizing, training, and equipping a 
competent statewide civil defense corps. 
I am both eager and proud to acknowl- 
edge this wonderful achievement. Per- 
haps my distinguished colleagues in the 
House may be interested in a brief de- 
scription of the activities of this Office 
which functions under the excellent di- 
rection of Walter M. Robertson, major 
general, United States Army, retired. It 
is hoped that other States may find in- 
spiration in the fine example set in my 
home State of California. 

Realizing the importance of providing 
complete and accurate news informa- 
tion and instructions to the public in 
an emergency, the California Office of 
Civil Defense, in cooperation with the 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
School of Medicine planned and organ- 
ized a brief but comprehensive indoc- 
trination course in civil defense organ- 
ization and operations. Thus far, the 
course has been taken by a score of top 
Los Angeles newsmen, while plans are 
underway in the meantime, for repre- 
sentatives from other newspapers, wire 
services, and radio news organizations 
also to attend the course. 

In recognition of the necessity for pre- 
disaster planning for emergency publi- 
cation of newspapers and integration of 
the staffs and printing facilities of news- 
papers in communities outside major 
target areas into such plans, all who 
pursue the course will be indoctrinated 
with the need for such emergency pub- 
lication. Similar stress will be given the 
need for educating the public in dis- 
persal and other civil defense plans as 
they are developed. As the best pro- 
cedures are determined, they will be 
taught to those who are in training. 

The Office of Civil Defense prepared 
and distributed 683 individual first-aid- 
station kits on a statewide basis. Each 
kit, or unit, is made up of 75 cartons, 
boxes, and chests containing all neces- 
sary supplies and equipment including 
such items as antibiotics, surgical in- 
struments, stretchers, blankets, burn 
dressings, and so forth, to treat 600 
casualties in a 24-hour period. These 
supplies were acquired, unitized, and put 
in place in the field at an approximate 
cost of $5 million—50 percent Federal, 
50 percent State. 

Twenty-four rescue trucks have been 
purchased on a 50-50 matching fund 
basis and delivered to certain cities and 
counties adjacent to target and critical 
target areas. This involved a total ex- 
penditure of $228,000. These trucks are 
now being used for training crews and 
they are available for all disasters. 

Federal funds have partially matched 
the cost of 16 mobile radiological lab- 
oratories. As rapidly as the radiological 
laboratories are equipped and techni- 
Cians trained, they are assigned for use 
by public health agencies and research 
units. They are proving invaluable 
under present conditions where water 
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supplies are checked and sewage is being 
constantly analyzed. With the ad- 
vances in the nuclear sciences, private 
industry is making a greater use of the 
findings. 

Through Federal matching funds, the 
Office of Civil Defense has completed a 
statewide attack warning system and 
has established a statewide communica- 
tion system. Small amounts of Federal 
matching funds have been used for pub- 
lic information and training and educa- 
tion. 

The most productive field for the use 
of Federal funds has been in the fire 
services, where a total of $1,675,000—50 
percent Federal, 50 percent State—has 
been expended, primarily for 100,000- 
gallon-per-minute fire pumpers. This 
equiupment is dispersed throughout the 
State in accordance with the need for 
support in the target areas and is not 
procured merely to augment local fire 
services. It is used for training auxil- 
iary firemen, for mutual aid, and on mul- 
tiple alarm fires. In responding to a 
call the local jurisdiction having custody 
must send a minimum of 1 experienced 
engineer and 1 fireman with the truck. 

The California Office of Civil Defense 
feels very strongly that adequate provi- 
sion should be made for fire service 
funds. In view of its experiences, the 
fire service matching funds have paid 
and are paying the greatest dividends. 

For the 2 years ending June 30, 1953, 
the State of California has expended 
$4,500,219.17 in matching Federal funds. 
In many of the programs, the State has 
passed Federal funds directly to local 
jurisdictions on a 50-50 basis. In some 
phases of the program, the State has 
participated to the extent of 25 percent, 
making the contributions 25 percent lo- 
cal, 25 percent State, and 50 percent Fed- 
eral. During the same 2-year period, 
local jurisdictions have contributed $1,- 
841,450.34 to the matching fund program. 

It is apparent, therefore, that where 
proper attitudes toward civil defense and 
where sufficient determination and lead- 
ership are prevalent, a State may achieve 
a large measure of success in preparing 
for civil defense needs. Due to differ- 
ences in average per capita wealth and 
income, however, not all States are able 
to provide the amount of funds deemed 
desirable for a good program. Because 
of localized budgetary difficulties, there- 
fore, and because of the need for cen- 
tralized direction and technical aid, the 
Federal Government should recognize 
and accept its responsibility in the gen- 
eral area of civil defense. 





Congress Should Act Now To Halt Farm 
Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
Mr. BLATNIE. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the most pressing problems confronting 
the 83d Congress is the developing re- 
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cession in agriculture. This problem is 
of major concern for two reasons: First, 
it directly affects the present and future 
prosperity and security of nearly 30 mil- 
lion Americans living on the land; and, 
second, it has an adverse effect on the 
entire national economy in that it may 
be the first phase of a general business 
depression. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that any Congress having the 
interest of the farmer and the people 
at heart would, in such a situation, act 
vigorously to reverse depression-making 
trends and remedy the present un- 
healthy economic condition of farm life. 

As a Democrat, I am proud to say that 
when my party controlled the Congress 
and the administration there was an 
honest effort to develop a sound and 
practical farm program. The 20 years 
of farm progress under Democratic 
leadership shows that these efforts were 
crowned with some success. Under the 
guidance of the late Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, great gains were 
made in formulating an enlightened 
farm policy—in this connection I need ° 
only point to such basic legislation as 
the Triple A program, the Soil Conser- 
vation and Farm Credit Acts, and the 
rural-electrification law. 

The record shows that these Demo- 
cratic farm programs have been most 
successful in practice—they have con- 
tributed greatly to improved farm secu- 
rity and higher rural living standards. 
In 1932 some 42 percent of our farms 
were tenant-operated and most farm 
owners were burdened~ with heavy 
mortgages—in 1952 farm tenancy was 
down to 25 percent and the average land- 
owner had a 91 percent equity in his 
land. Due to the REA program rural 
electrification increased from 10 percent 
in 1932 to 90 percent in 1952. In 1932 
gross farm income was $5 billion per 
year—in 1952 gross farm income stood 
at over $32 billion. 

GOP SEEKS TO TURN BACK THE CLOCK ‘ 


While many GOP Congressmen recog- 
nize that today our farmers are in dis- 
tress, I regret that the President and his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 
have been oblivious to the plight of agri- 
culture. Mr. Eisenhower’s 1952 cam- 
paign pledges of full parity and support 
for REA and soil conservation have been 
forgotten. The dynamic and forward- 
looking Democratic farm program has 
been repudiated, and the GOP’s program 
of heartless disregard, inaction and do- 
nothingism has been substituted. 

Let us look at the record. One of the 
first acts of Secretary Benson when he 
took office last year was to reduce PMA 
committees to advisory status and place 
power in the hands of his bureaucrats. 
Then all representatives of farm opera- 
tors were fired from the Agriculture De- 
partment, and in their place spokesmen 
for the food processors and middlemen 
were appointed. Next, the administra- 
tion indorsed “flexible” price supports, 
thus repudiating the Eisenhower cam- 
paign pledge of full parity. Last April 
price supports on dairy products were 
cut from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity—a move which is costing the 
Minnesota dairy industry an estimated 
$3 million per month, The REA program 
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has been sabotaged indirectly by cut- 
ting off funds for REA transmission lines 
and by wrecking our public power policy 
to please the private power lobby. 

What are the end results of this GOP 
program—if we dignify it by calling it 
@ program? Here again we need only 
look to the record and let the record 
speak for itself. Since the Republicans 
took over, farm prices and farm income 
have fallen steadily. In 1952 gross farm 
income stood at $32.6 billion—this year 
estimated gross income of the farmer 
will be no more than $29.5 billion. In 
1947 the farmer’s net income totaled 
$16.7 billion—in 1953 it was down to $12.8 
billion, and this year it may go as low as 
$10.8 billion. 

To make a long story short, gross farm 
income has dropped 10 percent and net 
farm income has fallen 20 percent since 
the Ejisenhower-Benson team started 
running things 2 years ago. This de- 
plorable state of affairs is the direct re- 
sult of the administration’s shortsight- 
edness in refusing to accept full parity, 
and because of its attempt to turn back 
the clock to the so-called free market 
of the Hoover regime. 

EXTEND THE DEMOCRATIC FARM PROGRAM 


Since the Democratic farm program 
developed during the 1933-52 period 
has proved itself in practice, Congress 
should accept this program as the basic 
blueprint or starting point in making 
farm policy, and on this foundation 
build a new and better farm program. 
Thanks to former Democratic adminis- 
trations we have the basic legislation 
on the statute books—we should extend, 
broaden, improve, and liberalize this New 
Deal legislation in the interests of farm 
prosperity and rural justice. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
the following eight-point farm program 
would go far toward solving the more 
pressing problems of our farm popula- 
tion, and I recommend that Congress 
give these policy proposals full consid- 
eration. 

First. Congress should liberalize the 
present farm price-support program to 
provide 100 percent parity on all farm 
crops. 

Second. The present soil-conservation 
program should be strengthened and 
more consideration should be given to 
flood control and reforestation as a 
method of stopping soil erosion. 

Third. The REA program should be 
expanded and improved, and greater 
efforts should be made to produce more 
public electric power and to build more 
REA transmission lines so that REA co- 
ops will be assured of an adequate sup- 
ply of cheap power. 

Fourth. Federal lending 
should be liberalized to provide ample 
farm credit at easy terms and lower in- 
terest rates so as to encourage family 
ownership and family operation in agri- 
culture. 

Fifth. Congress should enact new leg- 
islation to restore farmer participation 
in farm-program administration by re- 
turning to the farm committees the au- 
thority taken from them by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson. 

Sixth. Federal appropriations for re- 
search in animal husbandry, control of 


policies’ 
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plant and livestock diseases, and in other 
fields of scientific agriculture, should be 
substantially increased. 

Seventh. Farm cooperatives should be 
encouraged for use in the marketing of 
farm produce, the purchase of machin- 
ery, and other appropriate rural activi- 
ties where cooperative organization has 
proven beneficial to farmers. 

Eighth. Congress should expand our 
Federal forest practices program with 
greater emphasis being placed on woodlot 
forestry, tree planting, and technical 
forest assistance to farmers so as to as- 
sist the small Minnesota farmer who de- 
rives part of his income from logging and 
pulpwood operations. 

The policy recommendations which I 
have outlined above constitute the 
framework of an effective program for 
meeting the basic needs of the American 
farmer. Such a program would tend to 
stabilize farm prices at full parity and 
thus correct the present farm recession; 
it would encourage farm production; it 
would aid in preserving the fertility of 
our soils; and it would create the eco- 
nomic conditions under which the fam- 
ily-size farm would thrive and prosper. 

FULL PARITY IS AN ECONOMIC MUST 


Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
ion that the parity issue is the crux of 
the whole question of farm policy—effec- 
tive price supports are the key to farm 
prosperity and the only method by which 
the present recession in agriculture can 
be corrected. It is also my belief that 
the position taken by individual Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding full parity is 
the test of each Member’s good inten- 
tions on the matter of farm welfare. 
Every person claims to be a “friend of 
the farmer” in an election year, but we 
all know that fair words are cheap. The 
$64 question that most farmers want an- 
swered is: How did my Congressman and 
Senators stand on full parity? Did my 
Representative favor higher price sup- 
ports or did he betray the farmer by go- 
ing along with Secretary Benson’s 
scheme for flexible supports? 

As for myself, I say without qualifica- 
tion that the farmer’s economic welfare 
requires the establishment of a system 
of price supports providing full parity 
on all farm crops. I consider the Eisen- 
hower-Benson proposals for flexible 
price supports to be a sell-out of rural 
America. I am strongly opposed to the 
House-passed administration farm bill, 
H. R. -9680, calling for fiexible supports 
from 82.5 to 90 percent parity. I am 
opposed to the 15-percent cut in dairy 
price supports made by Secretary Benson 
last spring, and I look with disfavor upon 
the 5-percent increase compromise for 
dairy products contained in H. R. 9680. 

While full parity on all crops is our 
objective, practical considerations re- 
quire that liberal Congressmen support 
the temporary retention of 90 percent 
supports at the present time, and until 
a new farm program of full parity can 
be developed. Ninety percent parity is 
inadequate to cover cost of production 
and give the farmer a fair return on his 
labor and investment—yet we have no 
choice but to accept rigid supports at 
90 percent parity as stopgap legislation 
until full parity can be guaranteed. 
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Thus I must give my backing to the pro. 
vision in the Senate farm bill, s. 3052 
calling for 90-percent parity for basic 
commodities for another year. 

Enemies of high price supports often 
offer two time-worn arguments in an 
attempt to rebut the case for full parity 
One false argument is that price sup- 
ports are a form of economic Subsidy 
to the farmer. However, these antifarm 
forces never tell us that the so-calleg 
subsidy to the farmer is negligible com. 
pared to the special handouts given big 
business. According to figures supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Government has lost less than $1 billion 
because of farm price supports over a 20. 
year period—compare this to a $45 pil- 
lion total in Federal funds given to big 
business during the last 8 years in the 
form of reconversion payments, airline 
subsidies, tax writeoffs, and so forth. 

A second phony argument often heard 
is that high price supports lead to over- 
production. This claim of overproduc- 
tion has no foundation in fact. Instead 
of overproduction we have undercon- 
sumption because milions of Americans 
lack the purchasing power to buy the 
food they need. If Congress would adopt 
a national food stamp plan to permit 
old-age pensioners—now living on about 
$40 per month per person—to buy food 
surpluses, we would soon see these so- 
called food surpluses dwindle to nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for full parity 
cannot be rebutted—a price-support pro- 
gram giving 100 percent parity to the 
farmer is an economic necessity. There 
are nearly 30 million Americans living 
on the land, and these hard-working 
people now find themselves caught in the 
clutches of a recession. Only full parity 
is the answer. It is my hope that the 
Congress will accept this answer and 
pass appropriate legislation. Action 
along these lines is essential to the Na- 
tion’s future prosperity and security. 





The Atomic-Energy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a tele- 
gram I have received from Mr. John W. 
Edelman, Washington representative, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
confirming my belief that before this 
program should be turned over to private 
interest we should be certain that the 
public interest is-fully protected. 

The telegram follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, _ 
House Office Building: 

At the recent biennial convention of the 
TWUA, resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed urging intensive efforts to adopt atomic 
energy to uses. Another resolu- 
tion stressed the vital connection between 
electric power rates and the welfare of our 
textile industry. The principles enunciated 
in these resolutions lead us to active opposi- 
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tion to the present administration policies 
on power which we believe will force rates 
upward and finally bring about reduced em- 
ployment. We oppose adoption of present 
atomic energy in its present form as opening 
door to monopolistic control and dangerous- 
ly premature commercial exploitation of 
priceless new science and technology. Urge 
support of series of amendments similar 
to those being offered by liberals in Senate. 
JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO. 





The Conservationist’s Opposition to Echo 
Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the bills making provision for 
use of our Nation’s water resource are 
among the most important legislation 
being considered by this Congress. I 
wish today to discuss a few aspects of 
the questions which have arisen on the 
proposals for development of the upper 
Colorado River. 

I am sure that none of us familiar 
with the problems of the Southwest 
would deny the basic need for develop- 
ment of the Colorado River to bring 
about the fullest utilization of its vast 
stores of natural resources. By the same 
token most of us are fully prepared to 
support any action which promotes the 
wisest use of these resources through a 
fully integrated plan which, in the words 
emanating from the early day conserva- 
tion programs of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot, will bring about 
“the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber for the longest time.” It is in line 
with this tenet that I wish to clarify the 
position of those who have so forcefully 
opposed the construction of Echo Park 
Dam within the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument as a part of the ini- 
tial development of the upper Colorado 
River storage facilities. 

Congress, as the creator of the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1916 and its pro- 
tector through subsequent actions, in- 
cluding the 1921 and 1935 amendments 
to the Federal Power Resource Act pro- 
hibiting the issuance of permits for 
power developments within our national 
parks and monuments, now finds itself 
involved in a controversy which touches 
on the very principles which guided its 
past action. Those who have sought to 
show that the upper Colorado River can 
be fully developed in a manner which 
will allow the preservation of the Dino- 
saur National Monument have repeat- 
edly stated that we can only insure the 
sanctity of this and similar areas 
throughout our land by dedicating them 
for preservation so as not to permit their 
Subsequent destruction. Our whole 
American policy for preserving our 
parks, monuments, and wilderness areas 
is based on the acceptance of two con- 
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cepts: First, that our land and water re- 
sources are great enough and varied 
enough to make possible the preservation 
of a system of natural areas without sac- 
rificing industrial considerations which 
make it necessary to develop our coun- 
try; and second, in the planning of such 
a conservation program we must recog- 
nize that our civilization is such that no 
lands will persist unexploited unless 
they are deliberately set aside and pro- 
tected. For this policy to prevail we 
must be faithful in respecting our dedi- 
cations, for otherwise the dedicated 
areas will inevitably disappear one by 
one as it seems profitable to exploit 
them. To merely set aside an area until 
we got to it with some kind of exploita- 
tion project is a policy that defrauds 
both our own and future generations. 

It is likely that the present adminis- 
tration will continue to support the as- 
surances of the present and past admin- 
istrations of the Interior Department 
that construction of Echo Park Dam by 
the Bureau of Reclamation is not to be 
construed as a precedent for the inva- 
sion of other existing parks. But what 
of those who follow? Would not the 
precedent have been established for the 
interpretation of those who may lack 
full appreciation of the need for pre- 
serving our national parks, monuments, 
and wilderness areas? American history 
has many examples of laws and policies 
which have been reinterpreted in a man- 
ner much different from their original 
intent. Realizing that policies are no 
stronger or weaker than the convictions 
of the men who interpret them, we are 
obligated not to permit the invasion of 
our system. of national parks and monu- 
ments through any action that can be 
construed as a precedent at any future 
time. The action we recommend, made 
clear through an amendment to delete 
Echo Park from the bill authorizing con- 
struction of dams in the upper Colorado 
River project, will function as a guide- 
post for those who follow us and who 
also wish to insure the perpetuation of 
the recreational resources of our parks 
and monuments. 

One has only to witness the weekend 
exodus from our towns and cities to fully 
appreciate the inner compulsion which 
takes the ‘American people to the out- 
doors. Some have seen in this evidences 
of the heritage of our forefathers who 
hewed a nation from the wilderness and 
knew how in their few leisure moments 
to enjoy fully the outdoors as a place 
where their energies could be refreshed. 
Others point to this growing apprecia- 
tion of the outdoors as a safety valve for 
people who suffer, as most of us do, from 
the tensions and rapid pace of our mod- 
ern-day living. But whatever the cause, 
there can be no denial of the cataclysmic 
increase in the use of our outdoor areas. 
During the period from 1946 to 1953 
there has been a rise of 112 percent in 
the number of visitors to the areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Serv- 
ice. Last year over 46 million visits were 
made to these recreation spots, with 
more than 4 million people being at- 
tracted to the areas within the system 
in the State of California alone. In ad- 
dition, some 35 million people fished, 
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hunted, hiked, and enjoyed other out- 
door pastimes within our national for- 
ests. The sale within recent years of 
28 million hunting and fishing licenses 
can also be used to demonstrate the in- 
terest in the outdoors which takes the 
American public to our country’s streams 
and lakes, fields and forests. Exclud- 
ing those who are allowed to go afield 
for fish and game without the regularly 
required licenses, this number represents 
nearly 1 person out of every 6 men, 
women, and children in the country. In 
terms of dollars, the expenditures of 
sportsmen alone exceed 10 billion an- 
nually, placing this industry well ahead 
of those of filling stations, dealers in 
farm equipment, and business repre- 
sented by either the cattle or hog mar- 
kets. These figures make it apparent 
that the “outdoor industry” is one of 
unequaled importance to our national 
economy. 

In our analysis of the controversy 
which has arisen over this proposed in- 
vasion of our national parks and monu- 
ments, it is important that we carefully 
consider the testimony of those con- 
servation organizations, representing a 
large and important segment of the 
American public, which have most ac- 
tively supported our systems of public 
recreational areas. These organizations 
find their main support in the millions 
of citizens who are willing to preserve 
and develop our publicly owned areas for 
the benefits that are to be realized in 
the form of outdoor recreation. We 
sometimes note derision in the voices 
of those who make attempts to demon- 
strate through inference and implication 
that. the spokesmen for the lay conserva- 
tionists represent a misty-eyed sect of 
idealists who spurn reality in their bat- 
tles to obstruct the progress of normal 
development and use of our country’s 
resources. These are gross misrepre- 
sentations which I, as a conservationist, 
take pleasure in refuting. The spokes- 
men for sportsmen, professional and lay 
naturalists, and other civic-minded cit- 
izens whom we find opposing the current 
legislation to authorize construction of 
Echo Park Dam within Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument are realists. They are 
as different from the 19th century’s pres- 
ervationists and nature lovers as the 
modern-day doctor is from the blood- 
letter of yesterday. They support a con- 
servation program that affirms the neces- 
sity for assuring fullest development of 
water and land resources in a manner 
which takes cognizance not only of the 
multiple-purpose needs of the present 
but also of the long-term needs of the 
future. Their memberships represent 
an important and rapidly growing seg- 
ment of the public that is learning of the 
sadly neglected facilities of our national 
parks and monuments, the national for- 
ests, and other public lands. They are 
people who recognize the urgency for 
development of adequate road and trail 
systems and the need for installation of 
outdoor facilities sufficient to meet the 
great tide of humanity which washes 
over these public areas during the busy 
seasons. They recognize the inade- 
quacy of appropriations for the agencies 
administering these resources as a de- 
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nial of the wholesome enjoyment of 
public recreation areas that could be 
afforded the American people. 

It is generally recognized that the 
battle of controversy sometimes brings 
into full flower a force which is destined 
to play a major role on the American 
scene. Certainly the conservation move- 
ment has made remarkable strides dur- 
ing the last few years when the princi- 
ples for which it has worked were so 
seriously threatened. We have seen the 
unification of its members, who repre- 
sent a diversity of interests, in a success- 
ful effort to defend from invasion our 
public lands that have recreational and 
other values far beyond those described 
by those groups who seek to appropriate 
these areas for their own uses. In the 
case of the Echo Park Dam controversy, 
the conservationists have suggested 
workable alternatives which do not 
jeopardize the sanctity of our system of 
National Parks and Monuments. They 
have disproved for all practical purposes 
the argument that evaporation losses 
from the alternate sites would be ex- 
cessive and have brought to our atten- 
tion the drastic revisions in the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s figures which were 
originally used to justify the construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam. They have 
shown that the canyons of the Green 
and Yampa Rivers within Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument are unequaled in their 
beauty and grandeur and cannot be 
duplicated in any other publicly owned 
area. 

In a practical manner, our modern- 
day conservationists are looking ahead 
to decades of rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, more leisure, and greater mobility 
when every recreational resource will be 
desperately needed. They have shown 
that with only a fraction of the $21 mil- 
lion provided in the authorizing bill for 
development of the Echo Park Dam’s 
recreational resources, they could make 
Dinosaur one of the Nation’s leading out- 
door recreation areas, furnishing a much 
wider range of qualitative experience 
than that which could be realized from 
one more impoundment in a vast series 
of artificially produced lakes that are 
planned for the upper Colorado River. 
An adequate system of roads and trails 
and public facilities would make this 
area as important a part of the Ameri- 
can people’s outdoor heritage as Yosem- 
ite, Glacier, Yellowstone, or the Grand 
Canyon. They have clearly shown that 
a postponement of the time when the 
values of this area can be fully appre- 
ciated does not justify the destruction 
of its most striking features by building 
the proposed dam at Echo Park. They 
have heeded the warning of former 
Secretary of the Interior John Barton 
Payne, who commented in the course of 
the successful defense of Yellowstone 
National Park against proposals for a 
dam at Yellowstone Lake that “‘once you 
establish the principle that you can en- 
croach on a national park for irrigation 
or water power, you commence a process 
which will end only in the commerciali- 
zation of them all.” 


In concluding I should like to reem- 
Phasize the fact that we are not faced 
with a choice between water and the 
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irreplaceable values of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument: sound planning will 
conserve both. If we are successful in 
turaing back this threatened invasion 
we shall be reaffirming the sanctity of 
areas dedicated by the American people 
for preservation. 





Address by Hon. Carl T. Durham, of North 
Carolina, Before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., on July 
15, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
Congressman Car. T. Duruam, of North 
Carolina, before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., Thursday, 
July 15, 1954: 


It is a rare privilege for me to meet with 
the members of the Greensboro Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With your indulgence, I propose to talk 
with you today about the future of our na- 
tional atomic-energy program. I wish to 
do this because, as a member of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, I 
have been associated with the development 
of our atomic enterprise since 1947, and— 
more important—because of my deep con- 
viction that the present and future impact 
of atomic energy upon all of us will deeply 

‘affect not only our hopes of national sur- 
vival but the economic prosperity of our 
Nation as well. 

These are eventful days in our atomic- 
energy program. For the past 3 months, the 
joint committee has been considering a basic 
revision of the original atomic-energy law— 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Last week, 
the committee reported its legislative rec- 
ommendations to the House and the Senate. 


If adopted by the Congress, the committee- 
sponsored bills will lead to fundamental 
changes in the atomic program of our Na- 
tion. This legislation, as submitted to the 
full Congress, would permit, for the first 
time, private participation in the develop- 
ment of peacetime atomic power. It would 
allow private corporations, under carefully 
stipulated safeguards, to own and operate 
atomic reactors, and it would also permit 
private persons to produce and utilize atomic 
materials—although title to such materials 
would continue to be vested in our Govern- 
ment, 


Beyond this, the legislation would pave the 
way for increased atomic cooperation with 
our allies, both on the peacetime and mili- 
tary sides. Pursuant to carefully stated con- 
ditions, the committee-sponsored bills would 
permit the Atomic Energy Commission,' un- 
der certain circumstances, to transfer and 
exchange with other nations classified data 
relating to peaceful, industrial uses of atomic 
energy. The Commission would likewise be 
authorized to transfer to foreign nations 
atomic materials in amounts necessary for 
peacetime research and development pur- 
poses. 

The legislation now before the Congress 
would also bring about more realistic plan- 
ning among the NATO forces in connection. 

. with the tactical use of atomic weapons. 
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Under elaborate security safeguards, it would 
allow the Department of Defense to transfer 
to other nations or regional defense organi- 
zations certain data concerning the use of 
atomic weapons. Such an information trans. 
fer, however, could not include significant 
data concerning the design for fabrication 
of these weapons. 

It is my earnest belief that this legislation 
if adopted, will make for greater atomic 
progress in both the peacetime and military 
areas. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946—the 
McMahon Act—did a superb job of coping 
with the problems of atomic energy as they 
existed at the time the original law was 
written. It is a tribute to that act that i 
has served our Nation well, without major 
revision, for 8 years. But during these same 
years, atomic development, both here ang 
abroad, has moved forward by leaps anq 
bounds. Accordingly, legislation which was 
admirably fitted for controlling our atomic 
program in 1946, must now be revised to take 
account of the realities of atomic energy in 
1954. This, indeed, is the basic purpose of 
this new legislation. It seeks to bring our 
legislative controls over the atom into accord 
with the facts of atomic life as they exist in 
1954—8 years after the original act was passed 
by the Congress. 

Yet while I strongly support these amend- 
ments, I believe we would only be deluding 
ourselves if we now thought that any legis- 
lative changes, however mecessary, can by 
themselves guarantee our Nation the kind of 
vigorous and bold atomic progress it needs 
if the atom is to make its full contribution 
both to the defense and the enrichment of 
our way of life. 

Atomic energy is not a set of laws. Neither 
is atomic energy, regarded in its fundamen- 
tals, a group of atomic production plants. 
Basically, atomic energy is people—people 
with novel and daring scientific theories, 
people with minds capable of divining the 
laws of the physical universe and applying 
them for the benefit of man. 

Our stockpile of nuclear weapons would 
not have been possible without drawing upon 
a stockpile of brilliant scientific hypotheses. 
And if we are soon to generate cheap peace- 
time power from atomic energy, it will be 
only because we have first generated the 
scientific theories and technical insights 
which will enable us to construct efficient 
atomic reactors. I am saying, in other words, 
that our future atomic progress depends 
primarily on increasing the fund of basic 
scientific knowledge available to our atomic 
researchers and engineers. 

Had more Americans realized that atomic 
progress was so intimately associated with 
scientific attainments, I believe we would 
have been less surprised by the increasing 
evidences of massive Soviet progress in this 
field. It is true that the industrial revolu- 
tion in Russia did not really get underway 
until the turn of the century, and it is also 
true that Russian technology—in the sense 
of industrial plant—still lags behind ours, 
though the gap is narrowing. But in pure 
scientific research, as contrasted with applied 
technology, the Soviets are rivals to be reck- 
oned with. In fact, the best brains among 
the Russian people have gone into pure 
science for almost a whole century. When 
the Soviets seized power in 1917, they took 
over a nation which, although industrially 
backward, was by no means backwards in its 
pure scientific research. The Soviet dictators 
have built upon this base. From the very 
outset of their regime, they assigned top 
priority to expanding their reservoir of scien- 
tific talent. It may now surprise you to 
learn that the Soviets are now graduating 
more doctors of philosophy annually in the 
pure sciences than we are, Unless we now 


take steps, immediate steps, to correct this 
state of affairs, we may find ourselves 10 years 
hence being diversely outstripped in the 
race for scientific supremacy—and thereby 


military supremacy. 
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The situation is serious even now. Last 
month, Mr. Donald Quarles—the Assistant 
secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
yelopment—reported that our technological 
jead of the Soviets is becoming progressively 
smaller. I remind you that, whereas 4 
years elapsed between Hiroshima and the 
frst Russian atomic bomb, only 9 months 
elapsed between our first full-scale thermo- 
nuclear explosion and the testing of a hy- 
grogen device by the Soviets. I remind you 
also that the complacency of many Ameri- 
cans was recently jolted when, at the May 
Day exercises, the Soviets unveiled two new 
jet bomber types more or less comparable to 
our own Nations B-47 and B-52. The ex- 
perts also tell me that the Soviets are now 
approximately our equal in translating a 
scientific idea into a mass-produced piece 
of equipment. As a result, we can no longer 
rely on our technological prowess to stay 
ahead in the arms race. If we are to remain 
ahead, it will be largely because we can gen- 
erate more and better scientific ideas than 
the Soviets. 

How, then, can we surge ahead of the 
Russians in scientific research? How can 
we assure ourselves of a clear and demon- 
strable lead in this most critical aspect of 
defense planning? 

Part of the answer no doubt lies in in- 
creased support, under both private and 
governmental auspices, of basic scientific re- 
search. The establishment of the National 
Science Foundation is an appropriate step 
in this direction, and I earnestly hope that 
the Congress will give this program strong 
support. 

But surely the matter goes deeper than 
this. Let us never think that we can buy a 
flourishing science—just as we would buy a 
steel mill or an airplane. The state of 
scientific advancement in some particular 
country reflects the entire way of life of that 
nation, and it is badly misleading the nature 
of science to imagine that there exists any 
panacea which can magically produce new 
discoveries. 

Ido not think it is any accident that, for 
the most part, scientific research has pros- 
pered best in the free nations. Neither is it 
any accident that scientific research in Ger- 
many, once in a high state of development, 
withered and died under the Nazi govern- 
ment. The fact of the matter is that science 
-the quest for knowledge—finds its most 
congenial home in a nation which not only 
tolerates, but positively encourages, novel 
ideas. Science can best prosper in a nation 
which permits its scientific workers to ques- 
tion basic assumptions—in a nation which 
does not require intellectual conformity. 


I draw your attention to the fact that So- 
viet science and technology have been at 
their worst in those areas where the Soviet 
rulers have tried their hardest to strait- 
jacket research into the confines of party 
line thought. I am thinking here particu- 
larly of the continuing failure of the Rus- 
sian Government to raise Soviet agricultur- 
al production. In a large part, this failure 
is no doubt due to the morally repugnant 
and economically unsound program of col- 
lective farms. In another part, however, I 
believe this failure is due to the terrorized 
conditions under which Russian agronomists 
are compelled to work. You will remember 
that, in the course of the so-called Lysenko 
controversy, the Soviets have tried their 
hardest—but tried in vain—to substitute the 
erroneous precepts of Marxism for the im- 
mutable laws of nature. Agronomists dar- 
ing to dispute the views of Mr. Lysenko have 
faced dismissal from their jobs, or else the 
Prospect of the slave-labor camp. Recent 
hewspaper reports, however, suggest that 
Mr. Lysenko, once the high priest of Russian 
agricultural research, is now in disfavor, and 
soon his fate may be that of the Russian sci- 
eatists who had the intellectual courage to 
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dispute his doctrines. Once again, we have 
had it demonstrated that no Communist can 
bend nature to man’s purposes other than 
in conformity with the laws governing our 
physical universe. These laws are the same 
in the Soviet universe as in our own Nation, 
and these laws will remain the same long 
after communism is but a hideous memory 
among future generations of the world’s 
people. 

There is a moral in all this, and we will do 
well to heed it. It is imperative that we 
maintain the strictest security over scien- 
tific and technological discoveries which we 
believe are not now known to our Soviet 
rivals. Soviet aggression is a hard fact, not 
a theory. Accordingly, no matter how much 
we may regret certain restrictions on the free 
flow of information, the fact of Soviet hos- 
tility leaves us no alternative but to main- 
tain these safeguards wherever they are nec- 
essary. It goes without saying that every 
official entrusted with governmental secrets 
has the solemn duty of abiding by both the 
letter and the spirit of our security regu- 
lations. 

This much we should all take for granted. 
However, let us never carry security to the 
point where it discourages honestly held dis- 
sent. The line between wise and foolish se- 
curity practices is a fine one, and it takes 
wisdom and statesmanship to draw it prop- 
erly. Reasonable men can have reasonable 
differences of opinion concerning where wise 
security ends, and where unwise stifling of 
novel ideas begins. Let me only assure you 
that both the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy are keenly 
aware of the difficulties of striking an appro- 
priate balance in this respect. As men of 
good will, we are all of us trying to strike 
this balance in such a manner that the pro- 
tection of classified information does not re- 
sult in intellectual paralysis among the 
members of our scientific community. 

My point is that scientific advancement 
rests on more than the mass output of doc- 
tors of philosophy, important as increasing 
our reservoir of scientific talent is. The 
epochal discoveries in science—the discov- 
eries which led to the steam age, the age of 
electronics, and now the age of atomic en- 
ergy—have been the products of researchers 
possessing unique insights into the nature 
of the universe. As often as not, these re- 
searchers have made their great discoveries 
not while working in immense laboratories 
but while working in isolation. We must 
bend our efforts to search out these rare in- 
quisitive minds, and above all, we must try 
to create a national environment in which 
bold scientific theories are not simply toler- 
ated, but positively welcomed. : 

If the problem is posed in this manner, it 
becomes clear that the inherent advantages 
in the race for scientific supremacy are over- 
whelmingly on our side—if only we will seize 
them. Tolerance and diversity are the hall- 
marks of our free society, whereas intoler- 
ance and conformity underlie the very 
philosophy of Soviet communism. 

However, we Americans would be untrue 
to our finest traditions if we now sought ‘to 
encourage a flourishing of science simply 
because it held forth the prospect of in- 
creased military strength. Science equally 
requires encouragement because it is the 
touchstone to a world in which atomic en- 
ergy and all the other wondrous discoveries 
of modern technology can be put to work in 
fighting against poverty, human misery, and 
disease. Still more fundamental, we should 
encourage the growth of a productive science 
because the quest for knowledge is an end in 
itself, and needs no other justification. 

Knowledge, harnessed to the cause of 
morality, is a free man’s most redoubtable 
ally in his unremitting struggle against the 
forces of darkness. The basic knowledge 
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garnered by our scientific researchers can, if 
diffused among our people as a whole, point 
the way to a better tomorrow. In the words 
of James Madison: “A popular government 
without popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or 
a tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance, and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 

When we begin to restrict that individu- 
ality of opinion; when we begin to press for 
conformity in expression of opinion, then 
freedom is in danger. Freedom can never be 
an end in itself. It will be its richest and its 
best only as it exists to serve a larger and 
@ more creative purpose. 





The Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in 
this past Sunday’s New York Herald 
Tribune was to be found an excellent 
article entitled “The Leader.” This 
piece was written by one of our critics, 
so it most certainly cannot be called 
partisan. The Alsop brothers, one of 
this era’s best columnist teams, has given 
a very true portrait of our majority 
leader. 

Personally, I would wholeheartedly 
endorse the views expressed. As a com- 
plete neophyte 18 months ago I was 
lost in the mysticism of House procedure 
and Mr. HALLeck was a fine guide to the 
understanding of our aims and objec- 
tives. Also, he, more than any other 
oldtimer in the Congress, is the most 
forceful advocate of the President’s pro- 
gram, of the Republican program, 

Yes; Iam proud to join in the genu- 
ine tribute expressed in the following: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE LEADER 

As a symbol of his power and place, the 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives has no less than three offices on Capitol 
Hill. But he is most likely to be found in a 
little room buried obscurely among the laby- 
rinthine corridors of the Capitol. 

Small though it is, this room is curiously 
impressive, with its rich, deep-cherry damask 
curtains, its worn New England-Oriental 
carpets, its heavy black leather armchairs, 
and its high graceful arched ceiling. About 
it there is a smell of history—a comfortable, 
cigar-smoking 19th century sort of history— 
and of power. As House majority leader, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK is one of a dozen or 50 
most powerful men in Washington. 

Power is always interesting, but CHarLes 
Hauieck, a shortish man with a pink face 
and small shrewd eyes, is interesting for an- 
other reason as well. For HaLLeck has crossed 
the great divide. He has successfully made 
the transition from opposition to adminis- 
tration leader—something a great many other 
Republicans, conspicuously including Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Wmi1am KNOWLAND, 
have failed to do. 

In the White House these days, CHARLIB 
Hatiteck is the best liked man on Capitol 
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Hill. The President himself tells visitors how 
much he likes and admires Hatteck. Faced 
with almost any tough legislative or political 
problem, the Presidential aides tend more 
and more to reach for a telephone and call 
HaALLEcK. HALLEcCK undoubtedly spends more 
time at the White House—which most of 
his fellow Republicans still instinctively re- 
gard as the abode of the enemy—than any 
other Member of Congress. 

Hatuieck has had his failures as majority 
leader. One of these was the Eisenhower 
housing program, which was sunk without 
trace when it reached the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. The chairman of this 
committee is HALLEcK’s old friend, Jesse 
Wotcorr, of Michigan. 

“Jesse WoLcortT spent years barnstorming 
around the country denouncing public hous- 
ing,” says Hatteck. “So did I, for that mat- 
ter. Now, it’s not an easy thing to do, to 
turn around and ask Jesse to sponsor a pub- 
lict housing bill.” 

Before 1952, Hatieck himself always voted 
with the Taft wing of the party. One senses 
that he has been a little surprised to find 
himself fighting for expanded social security, 
or the $8 billion foreign aid bill, or various 
other items in the President's program. But 
despite the housing setback and 1 or 2 others, 
Hatitecx has been the Eisenhower program’s 
most effective champion in Congress. 

“My job’s about finished up here,” he says. 
“That big chart of legislation in the Presi- 
dent’s office is just about checked off now, on 
the House side. The President is going to 
get pretty near everything he could reason- 
ably expect from this session of Congress—if 
the Senate doesn’t louse it up.” 

Ha..eck is proud—and with good reason— 
that he lost only 10 Republican votes on 
the tax issue, and only 23 on the farm bill. 
With Republicans holding virtually every 
farm district, this last vote particularly sug- 
gests how remarkably persuasive HALLeck 
and Speaker Joz MarTin can be in the 
pinches. 

Hatieck regards the farm and tax votes 
as the two key votes, and he claims victory 
for the administration on both. On most 
other issues—St. Lawrence seaway, tidelands, 
foreign aid, social security—the House, Hat- 
LEcK claims, gave the President substantially 
what he asked for. 

“We were all ready to give him 1014 of the 
12 points he wanted on Taft-Hartley, too,” 
he says with some acerbity, “when the Sen- 
ate grabbed Taft-Hartley first and fell flat 
on its face.” 

Ha.igeck is a belligerently partisan man. 
He is partisan about the House, which he 
loves and regards as a body infinitely supe- 
rior to the Senate. But he is partisan above 
all about the Republican Party. He has been 
trying lately to control his temper, which 
used to be well known for its shortness. But 
he still gets angry when he thinks a Repub- 
lican is being disloyal to the party. 

This intense partisanship is the main key 
to his conduct as majority leader. Unlike 
so many other Republicans, loyalty to the 
Republican Party means to him loyalty to the 
first Republican administration in 20 years. 
This notion, he admits, is novel to many of 
his colleagues. But it is slowly taking hold. 
“Look at Dan Reep,” HALLECK says. “Jo 
Martin and I had a rough time with Daw 
in the last session on excess profits, but this 
session Dan's been doing a great job playing 
on the team.” 

Certainly the Eisenhower administration 
needs more Republican team players. So, if 
it is to survive as a responsible, reasonably 
unified party, does the Republican Party. 
Perhaps, as old scars heal, more and more 
Republicans will make the great transition 
that HaLLeck has made and start to play on 
the Eisenhower team. If so, CHarLes Hat- 
LECK, able, energetic, and a party man to his 
fingertips, can take a good share of the credit. 
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Isle Royale National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the House, an article 
in the August-September issue of the 
Eagle magazine, official publication of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The article is entitled “Lake Supe- 
rior’s Vacationland,” and was written by 
Lodi Mihelich, a friend of mine from 
Calumet, Mich. It discusses the un- 
rivaled beauty of Isle Royale National 
Park and the tremendous opportunities 
it offers for the vacationer. Isle 
Royale is Michigan’s only national 
park, in fact, the only national park in 
the Great Lakes region, which has a 
population of 35,000,000. 

Isle Royale is in the district which I 
represent in Congress and it is a source 
of considerable pride to me that Con- 
gress has now recognized the need for 
development of the park in order to 
make its facilities available to more 
visitors, and has appropriated funds to 
inaugurate a much needed construc- 


tion program. 
The article follows: 
Lake SuPERiIor’s VACATIONLAND 
(By Lodi Mihelich) 


Unique among parks, no less national 
parks, is Isle Royale National Park near 
Houghton, Mich., on Lake Superior. Ordi- 
narily one thinks of a park as a great area 
of land dotted with occasional bodies of 
water. But the Isle Royale is an archipelago, 
@ large body of water spotted with 5 chains 
of islands and peninsulas forming 4 harbors 
on its northeastern end, and 1 large main 
island. 

The park itself is about 45 miles long and 
9 miles across at its widest point. It is 
actually an island with inland lakes, sur- 
rounded by 200 small islands and rocks. As 
it is separated from the mainland by 45 miles 
of water to the nearest Michigan shoreline 
and is 15 miles from Canada, it can be 
reached by boat or charter plane only. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be considered one of the 
beauty spots to be visited sometime by all 
vacationers, especially those who like to 
rough it. 

Boat service is available to the park from 
Houghton or Copper Harbor, Mich., or Grand 
Portage, Minn. Motorists must leave their 
cars at these points, however, as there are 
no roads on the island. 

If it’s comfortable living you like, lodge 
facilities on the American plan are offered 
at Rock Harbor Lodge and Windigo Inn until 
Labor Day. For information on accommoda- 
tions, rates, and reservations at Rock Harbor 
Lodge, write to National Park Concessions, 
Inc., Isle Royale National Park, Rock Harbor, 
Mich., via Grand Portage, Minn. Contact 
Windigo Inn by writing’ to Hjalmer A. Matt- 
son, Grand Portage, Minn. 

Those who prefer living under the stars 
will find desigated campgrounds available, 
though they are without complete facilities. 
Thus, campers should equip themselves with 
a supply of food (dried food is most con< 
venient), first-aid kit, mosquito repellent, 
tent, warm bedding and clothing, a light 
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raincoat, and stout footgear. When away 
from designated campgrounds, campfire pers 
mits are required and may be obtaineq from 
headquarters on Mott Island or from any 
park ranger. 

One of the main attractions on the islang 
is the abundance of wildlife, the type which 
was able to cross the water barrier when it 
froze from the Canadian shore in 1912. Bea. 
ver, coyote, mink, weasel, muskrat, red squir. 
rel, snowshoe rabbit, amd moose herds are 
found, and are especially interesting to watch 
in early morning when feeding in the rivers 
and bays. 

An unusual aspect of Isle Royale Park js 
the complete dependence of the visitor upon 
boasts as a means of transportation. Motor. 
boats provide the best method of investigat. 
ing remote points of interest, yet allowing 
small coves to be visited. Canoes, in general, 
are not desirable for traveling on the open 
waters of Lake Superior, but are excellent 
for covering the numerous harbors and in. 
land lakes. The more fortunate with sai). 
boat or motor yacht will find enough well. 
sheltered, large docks to enable these larger 
craft to dock each evening. 

Vacationers who do not own or rent a 
boat from a lodge may be put ashore from a 
commercial carrier and be picked up at a 
later time. 

Fishing, hiking, and camping are the three 
main activities at the park. Fishing, about 
the best to be found anywhere, is especially 
good along the shores of the island, along the 
reefs, and in the harbors and bays. Inland 
lakes boast a number of game-fish species, 
the most common being northern pike, 
perch, and walleyed pike. In the large Siski- 
wit Lake, brook and lake trout are taken, 

Rivers also provide a good source for brook 
trout. All told, there are 46 kinds of fish 
native to Isle Royale waters. A few species, 
uncommon elsewhere in the world, are found 
in the inland lakes. 

Lake trout, a thrilling catch to make, may 
be taken by trolling with large meta! spoons. 
Bait casting or spinning tackle is generally 
considered the best for inland-lake fishing 
while fiy or telescope rods are best for 
streams. Deep-sea trolling, on the other 
hand, requires heavier tackle. 

Naturally, extreme caution should be exer- 
cised when traveling the Isle Royale waters. 
Lifejackets and oars should always be in- 
cluded when a boat is taken out. Such a 
precaution must be taken because numerous 
reefs plus drifting pulpwood provide a threat 
to boats and occupants alike. In addition, 
it is wise to get a weather forecast from Moss 
Island Park headquarters, Rock Harbor, or 
Windigo ranger station before undertaking 
even 1-day trips. 

Hiking and camping out, other than boat- 
ing, offer the best opportunities to enjoy 
nature at Isle Royale. Quiet solitude of 
wilderness trails, bracing air, and scenic 
vistas of wave-swept shores are soul-satis- 
fying and will be long remembered. 

The island has over 80 miles of foot trails 
routed to inland lakes, historic mine ruins, 
geological landmarks, campgrounds, and fire 
lookout towers. The trails are primitive but 
well marked with orange metal tags. - The 
Creenstone Ridge trail, extending 34 miles 
from Rock Harbor to Washington Harbor, 
provides the longest hike through the in- 
terior. Side trails give access to many of the 
harbors. Several days are desirable for this 
trip which offers varied plant and animal 
habitats, good fishing in inland lakes, and 
beautiful scenery. 

A number of combination trips, by boat 
one way and trail the other, can be arranged 
with the lodge or commercial carriers. In 
planning hiking or camping trips, visitors 
are urged to obtain explicit directions. 

Park rangers, engaged in protection and 
administration work, will give information 
and assist visitors to the limit of their avail- 
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able time. Self-guiding nature trails, con- 
qucted nature walks, nature exhibits, and 
ening illustrated talks or campfire pro- 
ams are Offered at the lodges. 
The isle retains its ruggedness and beauty, 
snd remains @ source of inspiration for those 
who love the great outdoors, 





California Hopes To Keep Us in Court 
While She Sneaks Off With Our Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN TF” HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein the following article from the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo., on Tuesday, 
July 20, 1954: 

California is fighting to delay as long as 
possible any final determination by the 
United States Supreme Court of its Colo- 
rado River water rights. The most recent 
stalling tactic was a request by California, 
last week, that Colorado and other upper 
basin States be made parties to the now 
pending Arizona-California water suit. 

Nevada which has always played Cali- 
fornia’s game on water matters has already 
asked to intervene in the suit. If California 
can succeed in bringing Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming into the litigation it 
isa safe guess that the case might be dragged 
out for another 6 8 or 10 years. 

Law suits of this kind are always time 
consuming since they involve a trial con- 
ducted by a court-appointed master before 
the case ever comes before the judges them- 
selves for consideration. 

The longer it takes to decide the Arizona- 
California suit the more Califorriia and Cali- 
fornia water users will be pleased. 

It is certain that Congress will not author- 
iz the central Arizona reclamation project 
as long as Arizona’s water rights are the sub- 
ject of a suit. 

If California can get Colorado and other 
upper basin States tied up in the case, Cali- 
fornia will have a new argument for delay- 
ing congressional action on the upper Colo- 
tado River storage project. 

“Mr. Speaker,” we can imagine a California 
Congressman saying, “I can sympathize with 
the desire of the upper basin States to use 
more Colorado River water but until the 
Supreme Court has decided what the respec- 
tive water rights are, I cannot vote for these 
large and expensive dams.” 

It is plain by now that California is inter- 
ested primarily in keeping other States— 
Arizona, and Colorado, along with the rest— 
from getting any new water projects. 

California, already well equipped with proj- 
ects, is in a position to use more than its 
share of the Colorado River year after year— 
just as long as the projects in the other 
States can be kept waiting. 

Some Californians are even hopeful that, 
by stalling and by using more water than 
they are entitled to receive under the Colo- 
tado River compact, they can establish a 
permanent legal right te such extra water 
under a “first in use, first in right” theory. 

Actually, there is no justification for at- 
tempting to make upper basin States parties 
to the Arizona-California suit, which is 
strictly a lower basin affair. 

We hope Colorado and other upper basin 
States will resist this attempt to bring them 
into the controversy. The purpose of the 
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Arizona-California suit was to get a court 
interpretation of article 3, paragraph b of 
the Colorado River compact. 

That paragraph relates only to the use of 
water in the lower basin. It involves a ques- 
tion in which upper States are not con- 
cerned. The suit should be tried on its 
merits without bringing in outside issues 
which could only complicate the hearing 
and hold up any additional Colorado River 
project in either the upper or lower basin 
for years to come. 





Building International Friendships— 
Arkansas Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the very 
fine article entitled “Building Interna- 
tional Friendships—Arkansas Student 
Exchange,” published in the Ladies 
Home Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
New Dretomacy 


(By Margaret Hickey) 


It is no longer true, if it ever was, that 
you have to be either rich and old or young 
and wicked to travel abroad. College and 
high-school students in the United States 
have many opportunities to visit other coun- 
tries cheaply. One 20-year-old student 
traveler who cycled through Europe recently 
reported he had to sell his bicycle in Paris. 
“Expenses zoomed to nearly $2 a day,” he 
explained. 


It is still not so easy for foreign youngsters 
to visit and travel in the United States. 
The American dollar may seem small to us, 
but it is as large as the moon, and almost 
as hard to get, in most other countries. But 
variously subsidized scholarships are permit- 
ting many foreign students to live and study 
in the United States. Besides knowledge and 
skills, they take back home a true picture‘of 
life in the United States that false propa- 
ganda will never be able to distort. 

Last year, under American Field Service 
International Scholarships, 265 overseas stu- 
dents studied in American high schools and 
254 American youngsters lived with European 
families during the summer. This is a pro- 
gram of community cooperation in which 
individual families welcome students into 
their homes. The Young Adult Council of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly has 
another plan for getting the youth of various 
nations acquainted. In August, 50 well- 
informed young Americans will be in Singa- 
pore when the World Assembly of Youth 
meets to discuss problems facing young 
people in every part of the world. 


Girl Scouts are going abroad too. A troop 
from Manchester, Conn., pooled its carnings 
from a year’s potato-picking and baby-sitting 
to pay a visit to pen pals in Belgium. In 
Indianapolis, a troop sold doughnuts to help 
pay its expenses to France. Twenty-two 
other Girl Scouts are going to six European 
countries with assistance from the Juliette 
Low World Friendship Fund. As a part of 
the two-way exchange, American Scouts will 
soon welcome 36 senior guides from @ for- 
eign countries and 6 two-girl teams from 
South Africa, the French Antilles, Belgium, 
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Panama, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 

These and many other arrangements are 
bringing the youth of all nations together. 
The Institute of International Education 
estimates that each year 70,000 persons are 
on educational-training missions between 
the United States and other countries. Get- 
ting to know people from other countries at 
the family dinner table, in the classroom, 
workshop, and field is the world’s best diplo- 
macy. Good neighborliness succeeds where 
high-level conferences may fail. 





BurtLpING INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS— 
ARKANSAS STUDENT EXCHANGE 


“Three wives are better than two,” the 
young man from Thailand told his English 
instructor. In her extracurricular job as 
president of the University of Arkansas Foun- 
dation for International Exchange of Stu- 
dents, Mrs. Jessie O’Kelly hears many rather 
fantastic things. 

During one class session, Marnop Deb- 
havalaya, also from Thailand, remarked that 
he had once been a monk. 

The French boy, Norbert Felter, was in- 
credulous . “Non,” he gasped. “You—not a 
really monk?” 

Tan-hued Marnop is about 5 feet tall, a 
bit roly-poly, poised with great dignity on 
tiny, square-toed feet. A grave young man. 
His smile, though, is pure sunshine. “In my 
country,” he said, “where my faith is custo- 
mary to give 1 year in a Buddhist monastery. 
Is what you call sacrifice?” 

“This is before you are married?” Norbert 
inquired. 

“Oh, no. I am married then.” 

“Well,” said Norbert, “you don't give up a 
wife to be a monk. What do you give up?” 

“We don’t eat tiger meat.” 

By then the class was in a hubbub in a 
variety of accents. Praderm Titatarn once 
caused similar confusion merely by saying, 
“I have tin elephants.” (“You have 10 ele- 
phants.” “No; really I have 11 elephants.” 
“Oh, I thought you said 10." “That's right. 
They are tin elephants.” “Then they are not 
real, they are tin?” “No. They are real tin 
elephants. They work in ot® tin mine.” 
“They go down into the mine and mine tin?” 
“Oh, no. Tin elephants haul the tin.” “All 
10 at once?” Slowly, “My family has 11 real 
elephants that haul tin. One at a time.” 
“Cm-) 

As Som Smerasuta explained to Mrs. 
O'Kelly, it is an old saying in his country 
that 3 wives are better than 2. But it isa 
very sensible saying. In Thailand, where a 
man can have as many wives as he can afford, 
only the first and her children inherit the 
family fortune if he dies. Therefore, a sec- 
ond wife might be jealous of the first. But 
if there are 3 wives,,the first knows that 
she is the most important and the 2 others 
can console each other. 

Marnop, Som, and Praderm are the 3 Thal- 
landers among the 43 foreign students en- 
rolled this year in the University of Arkansas 
in Fayetteville. The university has a total 
enrollment of about 3,700. Fayetteville has 
@ population of around 20,000. While one 
expects to see some foreign students on any 
big-city campus, it is surprising to find so 
many here, deep in the heart of America. 
There are special reasons. 

Fulbright Act funds—nroney owed our Na- 
tional Treasury from the sale of war-surplus 
goods abroad—can be used to pay all expenses 
of United States citizens in many foreign 


‘countries, but it pays only for the transpor- 


taion of foreign students to this country. 
They must have other help. This year eight 
foreign students at the University of Arkan- 
sas are receiving scholarships and other as- 
sistance from Arkansas communities. The 
total has been as high as 18. During the past 
4 years, 50 students from 12 countries have 
been wholly or partly supported through the 
local foundation for the international stu- 
dents by Arkansas clubs, church groups, and 
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individuals. Other foreign students, many 
of them on Government grants, come because 
they know they are especially welcome.” 

Fayetteville is Senator J. Wu11Mm Fout- 
BRIGHT’s hometown. He is generally credited 
with inspiring the formation of the founda- 
tion, even though he had nothing to do with 
it directly. The foundation was started in 
1949 by Richard J. Hostetter, an associate 
professor of history, and other members of 
the faculty of the University of Arkansas. 
Dr. Hostetter first interested clubs and 
civic groups in supporting such a project by 
taking foreign students about the State on 
speaking engagements. Later, contributions 
were solicited by letters, circulars, and news- 
paper ads. 

Anyone who gives to the foundation be- 
comes a contributing member. Sustaining 
memberships are from $10 to $100 a year; 
memorial memberships are $100 or more. 
Pive-dollar bills steadily accumulate from the 
sale to alumni of book ends made from the 
walnut banisters removed from “Old Main,” 
the first building on the campus. Student 
organizations also contribute. To have 
helped so many, the foundation has spent 
amazingly little. In 4 years, it has collected 
and disbursed $14,500. Many gifts, including 
some clothing, are not in cash. Fraternities, 
sororities, and Fayetteville families donate 
room and board. The university waives the 
higher out-of-State tuition for these inter- 
national students, as the faculty prefers to 
call them. 

Many of the international students speak 
before club, school, or church groups in 
various communities in Arkansas with great 
success; all have the opportunity to visit 
homes and farms. Donald T. King, foreign 
student adviser, has many letters from 
happy hosts, most of which say, in one way 
or another, “You sent us the best one.” 
They find it hard to understand that all 
of these select students are the best. After 
Ricardo Pasco spoke before the De Queen 
Rotary Club, its president, Ben Core, wrote: 
“I am sure that hereafter when members of 
our Rotary Club think of the Republic of 
Panama, they will think of Ricardo and feel 
closer to and@’more kindly toward that coun- 
try.” The wife of a chicken farmer near 
Springdale, who had never seen a Japanese 
boy before, said after a visit from one, “I 
would just have liked to kept him.” 

Old wounds heal in the fresh sun of Ar- 
kansas. At the suggestion of a former Air 
Force pilot in the area, a scholarship was 
given to an Austrian boy whose home had 
been bombed on the same day that the pilot 
had been wounded in a bombing raid on 
the boy’s hometown. Karl Sommer, a 
former German paratrooper who fought 
against American and British troops as Hit- 
ler’s shattered armies retreated across 
France, was astonished by the friendliness 
he found everywhere. “Although this is 
not new to me now—lI'’ve experienced it 
since my first day in America—the novelty 
doesn’t wear off.” 

But Nicole Weill, a French Jewess, found 
it hard to forget or forgive the year she 
spent in a German concentration camp. 
She brought a varicolored Alsatian folk- 
dancing costume with her to Fayetteville. 
“See this red petticoat?” she said. “Know 
what it’s made of? A German flag.” A few 
months later, after she had become well ac- 
quainted with a German girl, she admitted, 
“I love Inge as a girl—but I still hate her 
as a German.” 

Nicole was embarrassed when she was in- 
troduced to an American boy as “the French 
girl.” “You should have seen the reaction. 
This misconception of morality in France 
bothered me quite a bit. I found out very 
soon the meaning of the word ‘parking’ on 
the campus. But how pleased I was when 
I got a corsage from a boy for the first 
time—and that is also a part of the Amer- 
ican dating system.” 
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The international students appear to be 
more serious in their thinking than many 
American coeds. Ingeborg von Groll, of 
Berlin, Germany, one of the first recipients 
of a scholarship, stated during the 1950 
fund-raising campaign, “For 12 years I was 
taught to distrust democracy and individual 
freedom. Coming to Arkansas has given me 
my first opportunity to see democracy in 
practice and to breathe an air of freedom. 
The people are friendly, relaxed, happy, and 
most of all, free to speak, to think, to ask 
questions. I am constantly astounded at 
the measure of freedom Americans enjoy 
and I am puzzled by the way in which they 
take this freedom for granted.” 

Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, energetic young 
president of the University of Arkansas, re- 
ceives letters from many boys and girls in 
foreign countries who have heard about the 
program and want to attend the university. 
Jeung Hi Pak, a girl in Korea, wrote to say 
she “awakened from dreaming every night 
about his institution.” She had read an 
article in a Japanese magazine by Susumu 
Hara, a former foundation student, and she 
said, “I was touched to read the whole story 
about the townspeople’s merciful mind. I 
would like to be a member of those who 
share the better understanding of the 
world.” 

Rosemarie Wodrig, from Bremen, Germany, 
who stayed at the Tri Delt house for a year, 
left a letter of advice to her successor. 
She said she was happy that another German 
girl was to have the same wonderful year she 
had had, but she warned: “There will be 
hours when you feel as if you are alone in the 
middle of perfect strangers and that nobody 
understands you and even wants to under- 
stand you. People will try to help you and 
will help you often without your even notic- 
ing it, but they don’t know the kind of help 
you need—they don’t know you or your back- 
ground. They will suppose you are like them 
and treat you accordingly. But you are not 
like them, Renate, you are so different. You 
have gone through the war and even though 
you feel still very childish at home, when you 
compare yourself with your contemporaries 
here you will feel as old as Methuselah. You 
are in a rich country where people don’t 
know ruins and misery. Try to live as they 
live, to think like they do. It may be hard 
for you but it is a good way to understand 
them and become one of them and isn’t that 
what you came here for?” 

A mature and introspective Frenchman, 
Bernard Foubert, is the scholarship student 
staying at the Sigma Nu house this year. He 
can talk for hours about French politics, but 
early in the year, lonely for Paris, he had 
found little in common with the fraternity 
brothers. An adviser suggested that he 
would learn to know and understand them 
before the year was out. “Oh, I will under- 
stand them,” Bernard said, “But will they 
ever understand me?” Bernard is twenty- 
five, several years older than most of his 
classmates, and is resuming his studies after 
a stint in Morocco with the French army. 
A deep thinker, he finds adjustment to fri- 
volity difficult. 


Guenther Gottschalk, from Neheim, Ger- 
many, president of the International Stu- 
dents Club, and a brilliant graduate assistant 
in physics, doesn’t think much of the 
“American dating system” either. When any 
of the international students speak before 
highschool groups in Arkansas, they are in- 
variably asked, privately, if not in public, to 
“say something in a foreign language” and 
“How do you date in your country?” 

Signe Kolderup, charming and wholly 
modest chemistry major from Bergen, Nor- 
way, left youngsters in Van Buren, Ark., 
gasping with the information that in her 
country it was not uncommon for boys and 
girls in the late teens and early twenties to 
take unchaperoned weekend trips together. 
She explained that these might be skiing 
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or hiking trips and that they slept outdoor 
or in trail shelters, but questions persisteq, 
Finally she said, “Our parents trust y:« 
Jose Martini, of the Republic of Panama 
helped out by saying in his country 4 ir 
with an older sister was often preferred, be 
cause the older sister, rather than’ he 
mother, could serve as a chaperon—ang aa 
had to be present every time a boy even spoke 
to a girl. 

Eighteen-year-old Brigitte Ogrinz, an 
alert, serene beauty with a candlelight com. 
plexion and great poise, is a scholarship sty. 
dent from Austria who also prefers to talk 
about things which seem to her more impor- 
tant than dating. She was disturbed, never. 
theless, to hear from girls in a university 
dormitory that “only sorority girls can win 
the campus-queen contests.” She is an. 
noyed, too, by what she feels is lack of sty. 
dent freedom in the United States—“Wwhy do 
you have to be in at a certain hour?” anq 
“Why is a freshman such a low-life?” At the 
University of Salzburg, which she will attenq 
when she returns to Austria, there are no 
such distinctions or restrictions. 

“But,” she said, “there is not university 
life either. Students come to study and then 
they hunt for a job. Employers don’t hunt 
for you as they do in the United States.” 

Young Arkansans learn a great deal from 
their international guests. And every mem- 
ber of each community group that has con- 
tributed to the foundation feels, when he 
meets a young boy or girl of another culture, 
that he has reached beyond his horizon and 
had some slight share in building a better 
world. The group of international youths 
who meet in Mrs. O’Kelly’s living room to im- 
prove their spoken English learn more than 
a language. In a small way, they bring into 
reality the dream that all men, for all their 
great differences and eternal variations, are 
brothers. Here the customs and traditions 
of many great nations blend. At one dinner 
meeting the International Students Club 
served Chinese sweet pork with “lice,” as 
Susumu Hara called it, Czechoslovakis salad, 
Swedish cookies, and English tea. Afterward 
they sang Vive 1’Amour, Are You From Dixie? 
and Roll Out the Barrel. 

The international students will not forget 
their Arkansas friends, nor will they be for- 
gotten. They know the human heart beats 
warmly under any shade of skin. At the 
Christmas party in Mrs. O’Kelly’s home last 
year, Som Smerasuta, who was leaving the 
university at the end of the semester, sur- 
prised everyone by singing a solo. It was 
Auld Lang Syne in Thai. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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+1 Comment on Proposed Federal 
Roads Expansion Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp editorial com- 
ment on the proposed Federal roads ex- 
pansion program from the following 
newspapers of the State of Michigan, 
namely, the Saginaw News, July 15, 1954; 
the Lansing State Journal, July 14, 1954; 
the Escanaba Daily Press, July 15, 1954; 
the Owosso Argus-Press, July 15, 1954; 
the Grand Rapids Herald, July 17, 1954; 
the Jackson Citizen-Patriot, July 17, 
1954; the Kalamazoo Gazette, July 15, 
1954; and the Detroit News, July 14, 


1954. 

Each of these editorials relates to the 
President’s speech, and to the speech 
made by the Vice President to the Gov- 
ernors on the Federal highway project. 
All of the editorials and articles rec- 
ommended that the project be carried 
out, except the one which appeared in 
the Saginaw News, which takes the other 
view, doubting the validity of the argu- 
ment that we should have a Federal 
gasoline tax or Federal interference in 
the building of the highways. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were order to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Prom the Saginaw (Mich.) News of July 15, 
1954] 


SHOuLD Roaps NerTworK BE FEDERAL PROJECT? 


Unlike the several State governors who 
put themselves on record against President 
Eisenhower's proposed huge Federal roads 
expansion program because they want State 


M. Ziegler has announced himself as solidly 
back of the Federal program. 

To understand conflicting views is to exam- 
ine reasoning behind them. The governors, 
who were presented the President’s proposal 
at their current conference at Lake George, 
N. Y., strongly favor a major road-building 
| Program. Their objection, repeated this 

week as in years past, is to the Federal Gov- 

ernment’s continuing role as a gasoline-tax 
collector and arbiter of projects to be under- 
taken. 

They want the Federal Government to re- 
linquish its 2-cents-per-gallon tax. In turn, 
they would release the Federal Government 
from further highway grants-in-aid obliga- 
tions to the States. What they are and have 

Saying is, “Get out of our field of State 
jon and let each of us. impose our own 
and build our own highway systems 

88 our legislatures and our people see fit.” 
Mr. Ziegler opposes this attitude since he 

that once the Federal Government 
its 2-cent-tax levy, Michigan legis- 
might not make up the deficit with 





control, State Highway Commissioner Charles‘ 
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a commensurate increase in the State gaso- 
line tax. 

The Eisenhower proposal is an inviting 
temptation as Federal programs go. None 
will argue the Nation's highway system is 
adequate to accommodate today’s automotive 
growth. Few will deny that the road-build- 
ing program has fallen years behind the pace. 
The question is whether this highway deficit 
should be corrected through individual State 
efforts financed by State-levied taxes or 
whether the Federal Government should 
augment limited State programs. 

As highway commissioner, Mr. Ziegler 
quite naturaily leans to the side of estab- 
lished financial resources. Federal grants- 
in-aid have been increased steadily in re- 
cent years, including an added $500 million 
for this year. (Governors protest that this 
bounty is being proffered to stave off their 
persistent demands for greater local au- 
tonomy.) He would have to deal directly 
with legislators and be confronted by the 
gasoline tax-paying public to justify the 
direction and size of his proposed State high- 
way developments. 

In principle, the State control and State 
gasoline tax rate method is healthier than 
resort to Federal grants after these funds 
have been taken from the several States. 
State motorists would get just what they 
were willing to pay for. They would neither 
ask for part of other States’ tax contribu- 
tions, neither would they contribute to the 
highway handouts granted others. 

The nearer home tax levying and spending 
is held, the more control taxpayers hold over 
their money. That is true in its application 
to any unit of government at any level. 

Whether the Federal Government’s ca- 
pacity for directing a grand plan of coordi- 
nated interstate highway systems is an over- 
riding consideration seems to be the only 
reason for pause in rejecting the Eisenhower 
proposal. The Federal Government is free 
at any time to step in with financial help 
where national interest demands it and no 
ready State resources present themselves. 
Adjoining States already have demonstrated 
their ability to plan cooperatively for effi- 
cient linking of interstate road networks. 

In the face of strong and repeated pro- 
tests, one might ask what good reason keeps 
the Federal Government clinging so tena- 
ciously to its hold on a tax source that be- 
longs to the States. 





[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal of 
July 14, 1954] 


A CONTINUING THREAT 


In notes prepared for a speech at the an- 
nual conference of governors, now in ses- 
sion in New York State, President Eisen- 
hower proposed a multi-billion-dollar mod- 
ernization of the United States highway sys- 
tem to be undertaken jointly by the Federal 
and State Governments. 

His proposal will be widely welcomed as an 
aid in focusing attention on the need for 
prompt action to make this country’s high- 
ways adequate and safer. 


There will be those, of course, who would ° 


welcome with greater enthusiasm a system 
under which there would be more State and 
less Federal control of highway planning and 
construction. For example, many have been 
urging that the Federal Government drop 
its 2-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax so that the 
States could collect more revenue for their 
own use in building highways. 


No one, however, is likely to question the 
necessity for getting started without delay 
on improvement of the highways. 

The President said that obsolete and in- 
adequate highways are responsible for “an 
annual death toll comparable to the casual- 
ties of a bloody war.” 

There is no doubt, of course, but what ob- 
solete and inadequate roads are responsible 
for many accidents. At the same time, it 
always should be kept in mind that high- 
way defects are not responsible for the total 
fatality toll. The statistics show that high 
speed and other carelessness are a primary 
cause of accidents. 

Building better highways is a part of the 
solution of the traffic accident problem. Ev- 
ery reasonable effort should be made to effect 
this partial solution as promptly as possible. 
But even if the highway system were to 
achive perfection the problem of reckless 
drivng would remain. Efforts to solve it will 
have to continue no matter what the road 
planners and builders are able to accomplish. 





[From the Escanaba (Mich.) Daily Press of 
July 15, 1954] 
OLp Open Roap 1s REPLACED BY TRAFY¥IC- 
PacKEeD HIGHWAY 


“The old open road is a thing of the past,” 
reports United States Steel news with a touch 
of nostalgia and the complaint that no longer 
can a family spend a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon enjoying a relaxing drive in the 
country. 

Our highways are crowded, and its not 
hard to see why. Today 50 million high- 
powered autos are fighting for a place on 4 
highway network which was designed for 
half that number of 1930-model cars. We 
have only about 4,000 miles of good highways 
three or more lanes wide. 

A serious problem arising from our out- 
dated highway system is the increasing high- 
way accident rate. President Eisenhower 
recognized this fact when he called a White 
House conference on highway safety last 
February and asked representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture and other groups to 
participate. 

President Eisenhower emphasized that 
traffic accidents are causing the death of 
more Americans each year than were killed 
in the Korean war. The traffic problem, 
President Eisenhower said, is “a national 
problem of first importance.” 

Our highways have been causing us to lose 
$3 billion a year through such operating 
wastes as low gas mileage and wages of truck 
drivers who are slowed down by traffic jams. 

Highway officials estimate that if we spent 
only seven billions a year—which is a billion 
and a half more than we do now—for the 
next 15 years, we would eliminate operating 
losses in a few years’ time and eventually 
be spending less for a first-class network 
than we do now for an outdated system. 

Where is the “old open road”? It has been 
flooded with 50 million motor vehicles—just 
too much for the “old open road” to handle. 


[From the Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press of 
July 15, 1954] 

HIGHWAY ProcrRaM AT FeperaL LEVEL UNDER 
LocaL CONTROL 

Some of the governors have raised the 

m&tter of States’ rights in connection with 

the relations between the Federal and State 

governments on highway construction pro- 

grams. These governors contend that the 
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Federal grants to the States for highway 
purposes smack of paternalism and that too 
much control over State projects is at- 
tempted. 

These dissenting governors would have 
the Federal Government relinquish its pres- 
ent Federal gasoline tax and to get out of 
that tax field entirely. They advocate that 
the States then could levy enough gasoline 
taxes to enable them to finance their high- 
way programs without any further help from 
the Federal Government. 

On top of this the governors heard Vice 
President Nixon at their annual conference 
convey the President’s ideas for a long range 
Federal highway program involving some 
$50 billion. The President advocates this 
program on a Federal basis from the stand- 
point of coordinating the highway needs of 
the entire Nation in this atomic age and to 
speed up the construction of safer highways 
throughout the Nation. 

Both of these arguments have considerable 
merit. Especially so as President Eisenhower 
also advocates that as much of the work be 
done under local control as possible. There 
is a definite need all over the Nation for safer 
highways. Very few of the States have kept 
pace with the need for more modern highway 
facilities. The use of motor vehicles has in- 
creased manyfold and we are still using in- 
adequate facilities. 

To take care of the increase in population 
and also to provide better transportation 
in the event of national emergencies, a co- 
ordinated and more extensive highway sys- 
tem is badly needed. The State govern- 
ments operating separately cannot expect to 
do a kind of job this Nation needs to take 
care of either expanding population or the 
defense safety of this country. There are 
some things that have outgrown State lines 
today and a unified highway system for the 
entire Nation is one. 

It is also true that any program can be 
carried out more efficiently if it is done at 
the local level as much as possible. There 
must be certain essential needs of a con- 
nected highway plan to serve the needs of all 
the Nation that must and should have Fed- 
eral attention. Those entrusted with the 
duty of protecting the safety and welfare of 
the Nation would be amiss if they gave no 
thought to this problem and let each in- 
dividual State work out their own problems, 

The problem should be worked out so that 
local needs can be taken care of properly 
and at the same time the interests of the 
Nation as a whole protected. There will 
probably be more toll highway constructidn 
along with the development of better free 
roads. Both plans have a part in any gen- 
eral highway program serving the Nation as 
a whole. In fact it will be a merry hodge- 
podge if the problem is not studied with the 
needs of the whole Nation in mind. 


— 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
July 17, 1954] 


Firry BILLion DoLiars ror Roaps 


Motorists may object vocally to higher 
automobile taxes, and make their influence 
felt in the legislatures of the several States, 
but they want better roads and are willing to 
pay for them. 

Contradictorily, they will fight to the last 
ditch against raising the gas tax a cent a 
gallon for free roads and then, when they 
have the chance, gladly and eagerly pay 
what amounts to an extra 15 cents a gallon 
to ride on toll roads. 

President Eisenhower's call for a 10-year, 
$50 billion highway program should prompt 
them to examine the economics of the situa- 
tion. 

If motorists can save money by driving 
on the far better toll roads, why can’t they 
save money by putting a bigger investment 
into the general highway system? 
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Toll roads—straight, wide, with few stops— 
save both time and fatigue. What if tolls do 
run 1 to 3 cents a mile? Engineers esti- 
mate that on the Arroyo Seco Freeway be- 
tween Pasadena and Los Angeles motorists 
save about a cent a mile in fuel consumption. 
It is estimated that on the new 88-mile 
West Virginia Turnpike a trucker will save 
22 miles and 2 hours of driving, making a 
saving in operating costs after paying the 
maximum toll of $6.50. 

Poor roads, slow traffic, stops and starts— 
all cost us money. An Iowa study shows 
that one stop and start on an ordinary road 
uses as much rubber as a mile of normal 
driving and as much gas as two city blocks 
of normal driving. 

Michigan is only on the threshold of a toll 
road program. If and when such roads are 
built it will be because of the State’s re- 
luctance to finance “free” roads of compara- 
ble quality, plus the motorists’ willingness 
to pay for their greater convenience. 

Everybody knows that good highways cost 
money. It is too often forgotten that they 
also save more than they cost. Good roads 
are profitable to the users. 

At the governors conference where the 
President’s proposal—only a good start on 
a@ grand plan to turn an obsolete road net- 
work into one adequate for a population of 
perhaps 200 million by 1970—controversy 
immediately arose. 

The idea of a bigger Federal-State part- 
nership ran afoul of the governors’ tradi- 
tional stand for States’ rights. For years 
they have been demanding that the Federal 
Government give up its gasoline tax and 
turn the whole road program over to the 
States. Congress has been reluctant to do 
this, having a pretty good idea that if the 
2-cent Federal tax came off it would stay 
off; the legislatures wouldn’t raise their own 
levies correspondingly. 

A few smaller States, too, would be in a 
bad spot. The Governor of South Dakota 
pointed out that his State has a population 
of only 670,000 and needs outside help if it 
is to keep its roads up as part of a national 
network. The point is valid. In some 
States the highways are used nearly as much 
by people from outside, in transit, as by 
their own people—perhaps more. And no- 
body wants roads to end at State lines. 

President Eisenhower's highway thinking 
matches public practice, if not public think- 
ing. In practice, people are willing to pay 
for the use of good roads even if they oppose 
the taxes to build them. The toll roads 
prove it. 

Now it’s up to the governors, at a prospec- 
tive meeting in Washington this fall, to come 
up with a specific plan of their own. If 
they do, the Federal Government undoubted- 
ly would get out of the highway business. 
If not, the President inferred, the Federal 
Government would go ahead on its own. 

Whatever the plan, the public ought to 
take another look at the relative costs of 
poor roads and bad roads and insist on the 
profitable course. 


_—— 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot 
of July 17, 1954] 


More ABour Roaps 


The governors who spent considerable time 
at their recent conference making state- 
ments about President Eisenhower's highway 
proposals now should go back home and take 
a long, searching look at what is happening 
in their own States. 

And they might call in a few legislative 
leaders and their highway commissioners to 
talk about the past, present, and future of 
their highway programs. 

A good many of the governors might find, 
on sober refiection, that their remarks made 
in the atmosphere of the conference don’t 
exactly square with what is happening in 
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their own States. In most instances ¢) 
would find that the State governmen 
not doing the job that is needeg. mente any 

And while they are considering the mx 
ter, they might review the turnpike Pt 
and what it means to the future ., 
highway systems. 

Take Michigan, for example. The State, 
roads are inadequate. Along with ~ 
other States east of the Mississippi, it has ¢ 
up a turnpike authority and is Preparing « 
go into the toll-road business, —" 

Why are toll roads built? 

Because the free roads are inadequate 

Why are free roads inadequate? 

Because sufficient funds are not availab) 
to build the roads needed for today’s tray, 

Why aren’t the funds available? 7 

Because the people won't pay the gasoline 
and weight taxes necessary to supply ots 
quate funds. " 

Wait a minute. The people will pay from 
1 to 3 cents a mile to drive on toll roads_ 
which means 15 to 45 cents a gallon on Baso~ 
line used. 

Who says the people won’t pay fuel taxa 
that are stiff enough to provide really ade. 
quate highways? 

The politicians. At least that is true in 
Michigan. ; 

Governor Williams fought an attempt to 
increase the gasoline tax in Michigan from 3 
to 5 cents a gallon. A compromise at 41; 
cents was forced on the legislature. Since 
that scrap no one has had the heart for + 
new fight to increase the State's road fund 
revenues. 

The next move was the creation of a turn. 
pike authority on the theory that if adequate 
expressways cannot be built with public 
funds, the next best thing is provide them on 
& pay-as-you-drive basis. 

Financing of the expensive toll roads js 
possible because investment bankers are con- 
vinced that the people are willing to pay 
from 1 to 3 cents a mile to drive on good 
roads. Toll roads are fine. There always 
may be a place for them. 

But few governors are willing to go before 
the people and say something like this: 

“Give your State government a tax of 8 
or 9 or 10 cents a gallon on gasoline and it 
can be build an adequate network of roads 
which will be free of tolls.” 

And a few State legislatures would back 
such a proposal. 

If the governors want to reduce Federal 
participation in road construction they will 
have to take the lead in seeing that their 
States do an adequate job. 


[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of 
July 15, 1954] 


Roaps AND MONEY 


The President’s highway program, outlined 
to the governors’ conference by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, is said to have gotten a rather 
cool reception. It is not hard to guess 
why. 

For a number of years, the governors’ con- 
ference has been urging that the Federal 
Government transfer its gasoline tax to the 
States. And the governors, in general, want 
more State and less Federal control of high- 
way planning and construction. 

At last year’s governors’ conference, Mr. 
Eisenhower promised, as he had done in the 
1952 campaign, to defend “the authority *** 
and the revenues of the States.” Further 
more, he has under way a big study of Fed- 
eral-State relations, designed to carry out 
one of the major Republican platform 
pledges. 

We can see no necessary inconsistency b- 
tween the President's highway program and 
his views on the reallocation of revenues and 
powers. As we understand it, he wants the 
newly constructed rdads to be self-liquidat- 
ing, directly or indirectly; and we don’t think 
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he aims 
in this fiel 
desirable 


at any increase of Federal authority 
d. On the other hand, it is highly 
that the Federal Government 
ghould coordinate the planning. od 
there can be no truly national or properly 
jocated interstate system. 

president Eisenhower has previously shown 
his deep concern over the inadequacy of 
the Nation’s highways. The present Con- 

ress, on his recommendation, has already 
cad a greatly increased appropriation for 

al highway aid. 

ee cnet hand, the State governments, 
too, have shown themselves fully aware of 
the need for more and better roads. At the 
same time, governors and legislatures have 
to consider most carefully the money side of 
the question. Everybody likes good roads, 
put very few of us like to pay for them. 

That contrary streak in human nature goes 
far to explain the popularity of toll roads. 
Turnpike systems are showing an amazing 
development. In the first half of 1954, toll- 
road contracts were being let at a rate 50 
percent ahead of 1953; and in that year con- 
tracts for throughway constructiqn totaled 
nearly $800 million, 

But the toll road is not by any means the 
whole answer. No toll road or system of toll 
roads can take care of more than a small part 
of the Nation's highway needs. 

Then, too, as Business Week magazine 
points out, the expressways create a new set 
of administrative and economic problems. 

Here in Michigan we have established a 
State turnpike authority, but the turnpikes, 
if and when they come, will make no more 
than a small dent in Michigan’s problem. 

In the meantime, the candidates for gov- 
ernor are coming out, in one way or another, 
for a big highway program and big borrow- 
ing to finance it. In this respect, Governor 
Williams, with his usual recklessness, set the 
pace some time ago. 

The legislature at its last session wisely 
provided for a comprehensive survey of the 
State’s highway needs. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the 1955 legislature will wait for 
the completion of this study. It looks as 
if the bond proposal would go to the voters 
next April. 

So the State politicians seem to be taking 
the bit in their teeth. The question is, How 
can the country get in this field the broad 
sound Federal-State cooperation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants? How can the coun- 
try get the balanced highway system that 
he has in view, a system in which the Na- 
tional, State, and local needs are all under- 
stood and taken care of? 

What we bid fair to get is a catch-as-catch- 
can collection of roads, planned and built in 
the Kind of haste that makes waste. 





[From the Detroit (Mich.) News of July 14, 
1954] 


One Hichway Sysrem 


As was to be expected, President Eisen- 
hower’s vision of a multi-billion-dollar-high- 
way modernization program has run afoul 
of the philosophy of many now attending 
the annual conference of State Governors 
where the Eisenhower suggestion of a Fed- 
eral-State partnership for highway better- 
ment was submitted. 

Governors win their jobs in the field of 
Practical politics and are jealous of local 
prerogatives. Annually they meet and de- 
mand that the Federal Government abandon 
the gasoline tax field to the State legisla- 
tures and give over more control of high- 
Way system planning to local authorities. 

_ Congress has leaned to the view that, if 
it relinquishes the 2-cent gasoline tax to 
the States, few legislatures would have the 
backbone to add it to local lgvies to meet 
Toad needs. The gasoline tax pattern varies 
oe a now from 3 to 7 cents, depend- 

success of local pressure u 
in opposing it. Michigan was from 1929 te 
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1950 getting a 1%-cent increase to sustain 
a deteriorating highway system. 

Under present planning, wealthier States 
do not get back in Federal aid all that they 
pay in Federal gasoline taxes. A portion of 
the payments go to poorer States to assure 
extension and maintenance of the interstate 
system of through routes, just as a portion 
of the gasoline taxes collected in Wayne 
County is expended on the State trunkline 
system to assure continuity of good roads 
into northern counties. 

Few motorists now wish to go back to the 
days when good roads ended at the borders 
of poor counties or poor States. Yet local- 
ized authority over highway funds invites 
that state of affairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's highway philosophy 
matches the thinking of the time and the 
travel habits of the people. Its breadth re- 
flects the transcontinental highway trans- 
portation growth of the Nation. 





The Great Issue of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the RrEcorp a sermon 
delivered at the church service of the 
Imperial Council of the Shrine of North 
America at St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Sunday, June 27, 
1954. The sermon was delivered by Mr. 
George Stringfellow, and it was called 
the Great Issue of Our Time, or Ro- 
mance of Remembering. Mr. Stringfel- 
low is imperial high priest and prophet 
of the Imperial Council of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine for North America, and in busi- 
ness is senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of West Orange, N. J., 
holds many civic positions which include 
the presidency of the New Jersey Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, and is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Cancer Society. This sermon should be 
of general interest to all. I particularly 
like the reference where he quotes from a 
tombstone in an old New Hampshire 
cemetery. 

There being on objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Great Issur or Our Time 

My text is from the 3d verse of the 20th 
chapter of Exodus: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me” and from the 28th 
verse of the 22d chapter of Proverbs: “Re- 
move not the ancient landmark, which thy 
fathers have set.” 

Amid the hills and valleys of rugged New 
Hampshire a visiting minister, scanning the 
time-worn inscriptions on the old tombstones 
of a cemetery, read these words, ‘“‘My son, that 
which thy father hath bequeathed, you must 
earn anew if you would keep.” Would that 
this truth, carved in old New England gran- 
ite, were etched today in the minds and 
hearts of every American. 

No people in history have ever enjoyed 
as great a material heritage as has been given 
to us. Resources of mine and soil, water, 
field and forest, have been given to us in 
prodigal abundance. The power and wealth 
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of industry which have arisen from the use 
of these resources are beyond comprehen- 
sion, unrivaled by any empire present or 
past. Every American has a material heri- 
tage whose equal is to be found nowhere 
in the world. Truly, God has been good to 
us. 
We are, however, the possessors of a spirit- 
ual heritage—morality, character, and reli- 
gion—which transcends our material heri- 
tage as the sun surpasses in splendor the 
faintest star. 

One aspect of this priceless gift from our 
heroic past is spoken in the immortal lines 
from The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers: 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Aye, call it holy ground! 
The soil where first they trod. 
They have left unstained what there they 
found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


The Mayflower Compact was the first of 
the notable documents marking the birth of 
our Republic. Its memorable opening 
sentence, “In the name of God, amen” is 
followed by the solemn covenant in which 
appear these spiritual and significant words: 
“We have undertaken for the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Christian faith.” 

In the stormy days of 1620, in the bitter 
cold, haunted by privations and tortured by 
anxieties, God was the refuge and the ever- 
lasting hope of our Pilgrim Fathers. It is 
difficult for us today, in our comparative 
comfort and prosperity, to appreciate the 
hardships endured by those first settlers. 

They established the right and freedom to 
worship God in accord with the dictates of 
their conscience. Moral conviction moti- 
vated their every decision. They were deter- 
mined to build a society which would rever- 
ence and serve God. Their spirituality sup- 
plied life and strength to their every activity. 
From such an ancestry our way of life was 
born. 

A century and a half later the signers of 
our Declaration of Independence held that 
moral laws were beyond the power of Gov- 
ernment to alter or over-ride. In the open- 
ing sentence of that passport to freedom, our 
forefathers grounded their purpose and 
faith in the conviction that “the laws of 
nature and nature’s God must prevail.” In 
the final paragraph of that great document 
the signers appealed “to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude” of their in- 
tentions. In its closing sentence their trust 
in God was revealed in words which will ring 
through the corridors of time for as long as 
men cherish liberty: 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

In the summer of 1787, when our courage- 
ous and wise Founding Fathers were debat- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, 
realizing the need for divine guidance, they 
opened every session of the 85-day conference 
by invoking the blessing of Almighty God. 

Although it is not commonly known that 
Washington took part in the constitutional 
debates, it was he who, in a critical moment 
of the convention, rose from the president’s 
chair and exclaimed, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event ts in the hand of God.” 

God had a hand in the development of 
that great instrument that made us a free 
and prosperous people, and which Gladstone 
described as “The most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

In 1796, almost a decade later, in his Fare- 
well Address, Washington reminded his fel- 
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low countrymen that “religion and morality 
lead to political prosperity.” 

Our fair land was born and nurtured as a 
religious community, under the overarching 
sovereignty of God, and dedicated to human 
liberty and the dignity of man. Our Found- 
ing Fathers were brave because they were 
God-fearing men, and men of intellectual 
integrity. They prayed to God and their 
work brought forth a form of government 
that freemen hold dear. 

We are the possessors of that great 
spiritual heritage. If it is to endure, it must 
be “earned anew” by every generation. 

What have we done with our spiritual 
heritage? Have we earned anew what was 
bequeathed to us? 

There are disquieting evidences that 
many of us have drifted far from the prac- 
tice of the principles which made this 
country great. When flagrant political 
abuses were called to the attention of a high 
pubiic official, he remarked, “These men 
have not violated the law”. 

We assume that he meant man-made law. 
I would remind him and other public ser- 
vants that there are God-made laws which 
have traditionally transcended man-made 
laws in the esteem of our public servants. 

George Mason, distinguished author and 
leading lawyer of his generation, who had 
much to do with composing the famous 
Virginia bill of rights in 1776, said, “The 
laws of nature are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power 
on earth. A legislature must not obstruct 
our obedince to Him from whose punish- 
ments they cannot protect us.” 

Some of us do not seem to understand 
that our citizens are bound to obey the laws 
of God as well as the laws of man, and 
that when man-made laws conflict with 
those of God, His laws must prevail. We 
must ever be mindful that our Nation is a 
gift from God, and that we are His people. 


“We are watchers at a beacon 
Whose light must never die. 

We are guardians of an altar, 
Which shows Thee ever high.” 


That was uppermost in the fertile mind 
of Thomas A. Edison who, in his last radio 
broadcast said, “Be as brave as your fathers; 
have faith and go forward.” This is a wise 
admonition. We can do no better than to 
follow it now. 


Our forefathers built on this continent a 
commonwealth which for prestige, wealth, 
and power, has never had an equal. But our 
material success has brought with it major 
hazards. In our material gains we have suf- 
fered grave losses. We have yielded to the 
temptation to place temporal things before 
spiritual values. There are sadly lacking, 
but not lost beyond hope of reviving, the 
sacred convictions which gave our forefathers 
the stamina and courage to push forward 
the frontiers of world commerce and thus 
to raise the standard of living for all peoples. 


“This Nation is free under God,” said Lin- 
coln. “Tear down the Christian flag and Old 
Glory will sink of her own weight.” Let us 
heed Lincoln's words as we seek to cope with 
the Communists and the fellow travelers in 
our midst who would tear down both the 
Christian flag and the Stars and Stripes and 
replace them with the Hammer and Sickle. 

Communism holds that belief in God is an 
opiate of the people, and that the influence 
of religion must be exterminated everywhere 
before communism is safe anywhere. Thus 
the Communists indict themselves when 
they proolaim that their way of life cannot 
exist in the atmosphere of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


“People who are not governed by God,” 
said William Penn, “will be ruled by tyrants.” 
The grim proof of this stretches from Herod 
to Malenkov. 

The great issue of our times is this: Will 
the forces which deny the existence of God 
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enslave their fellow men? The alternatives 
are freedom under God or one global con- 
centration camp. If we get the Communists 
and fellow travelers out of our Government, 
if we stop compromising the principles which 
made this country great, if we renew our 
spiritual heritage and practice true religion 
in our daily affairs as our forefathers did, we 
can successfully meet the greatest challenge 
to our way of life since the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“With God all things are possible.” 
Apathy can be changed to action. We can 
make this a better country and a better 
world for our children and their posterity. 
If we will, we can “earn anew” our 
spiritual heritage. 

If we would save the world for decency, 
we must emulate St. Paul, who crying that 
the days were evil, labored to improve them. 
We must not follow Hamlet who cried that 
the days were evil and cursed them. 

There are hopeful signs of better life. 
The Scouts and “Y” groups continue to 
flourish and grow. Public school education 
more and more stresses moral values. 
Church attendance is increasing. In the 
period from 1945 to 1950 the number of 
church members in the United States in- 
creased from 27 million to 28 million, a 14- 
percent increase, as compared with a 9-per- 
cent increase in the Nation’s population. 
There are now more than a quarter of a 
million church buildings in the United 
States, in which man may worship God as 
he elects. 

If we are to retain and be worthy of our 
spiritual heritage, there is much for each 
of us to do. We must place God first in our 
lives. We must obey the laws of God and 
the laws of man, and where these conflict, 
work for the repeal of the latter. We must 
give our churches our time, our talent, our 
treasure. We must be stewards of the gifts 
God has given us. We must discharge our 
duties as citizens, voting faithfully and 
intelligently, always putting truth and good- 
ness and the welfare of people ahead of 
political party. We must concern ourselves 
with what is right rather than with who is 
right. 

Plato said, “The state is the individual 
writ large.” No government is better than 
its citizens. Your character matters. You 
hold the present and the future in your 
hands. 

“O God, our Father, let us not be content 
to wait and see what will happen, but give 
us the determination to make the right 
things happen. Give us the courage to stand 
for something, lest we fall for everything.” 





Ike’s Super Bloopers: The TVA Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herejn the 
following article from the Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo., on Tuesday, July 20, 1954: 

Ixe’s SUPER BLOOPER 

The byproducts of confusion and embar- 
rassment that are flowing from the Eisen- 
hower administration’s more spectacular 
bloopers are well illustrated by the forth- 
— Senate investigation of the AEC-TVA 

eal. 

We refer to President Eisenhower’s Execu- 
tive order directing the AEC to negotiate a 
firm contract with 2 private power concerns 
for construction of a plant to produce 600,- 
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000 kilowatts of electricity. The arc itse} 
was opposed to the plan. And if forceg ne 
being, it will cost the Government some 997 
million more in power charges than if Uncle 
Sam himself had built the plant. As for tn. 
chosen utility, it would thus get a Contract 
virtually without competition, be assured a 
customer for 25 years, be guaranteed an an. 
nual profit on the plant’s operation, and be 
owner of the $107 million plant at the end 
of that time. 

Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, Repub}. 
can chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has swooped down on that deal like the griz. 
zled old hawk that he resembles. And Con. 
gressman HOvIFIELp, of California, in a dey. 
astating commentary upon the deal, saiq 
“Apparently (President Eisenhower's) meth. 
od of stopping creeping socialism (at TVA) jg 
by substituting galloping Federal favorit. 
ism.” 

Senator LANGER has hired a bright-eyeq 
and bushy-tailed New York lawyer, a former 
law clerk for Hugo Black, Sidney Davis, as 
counsel. Mr. Davis is shrewd enough to 
know that Mr. Lancer is moving in on a rich 
vein when he begins to mine the Eisenhower 
public power record for political paydirt. 

The AEC-TVA fiasco may provide Mr, 
LANGER and other sharpshooters who aren't 
above ambushing Ike with their one great 
chance for national attention. 

The fact is that Mr. LANGER and Mr. Davis 
might have some difficulty whipping into 
headline material most of the more contro. 
versial developments in power policy. For 
example, the Interior Department's abortive 
marketing criteria for the sale of publicly 
produced power in the western Missouri 
Basin was amended and corrected before it 
did any real harm to public bodies and co« 
operatives. 

Secretary McKay’s withdrawal of his De- 
partment’s objections to a private company’s 
petition to dam the Snake River on the Ore- 
gon-Idaho border is supported by consider- 
able logic and legal precedent in favor of 
the Federal Power Commission's preemi- 
nence in that field. 


The administration’s contract policy in 
the Pacific Northwest is partially justified, at 
least, by the peculiar circumstances of power 
production, distribution, and consumption 
out there. And the meaning and implica- 
tions of the so-called partnership plan for 
hydropower projects are neither easy to 
understand nor to express, pro or con, in 
simple terms. 

The point is that although the Eisenhower 
administration is politically vulnerable on 
the power issue, it is apparently trying to 
recover from a bad start. And it has stepped 
back to a middle-of-the-road position on 
some explosive questions enough to protect 
itself against the crippling charge of “give- 
away.” An example of this is in the accel- 
erated engineering studies to provide some 
Government dam construction on the moot 
Snake River below the bitterly fought-over 
Hells Canyon site. 

Then along comes this clumsy effort to 
clamp down on any expansion of the TVA. 

We do not agree with the adverse connota- 
tion in the President’s now-famous epithet 
for the TVA as an example of “creeping 
socialism,” and a “monstrosity.” But as- 
suredly the President is entitled to his 
opinion and to his proposal for a “study 
of TVA’s future,” as he indicated would be 
made in the future. But the Milwaukee 
Journal, commenting on the AEC-TVA deal, 
asked two questions which were made to 
order for Mr. LANGER and other critics of the 
administration’s power policy: 

“Isn’t the strange order telling AEC to 
negotiate with the private combine pre- 
judging TVA’s place in the future? And 
even if one accepted the idea of TVA critics 
that the project is ‘creeping socialism’ and 4 
‘monstrosity,’ isn’t the new proposal merely 
creating another ‘monstrosity’ supported by 
the ‘creeping socialism’ of full subsidy?” 
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1954 
Discussion of Red Line in United 
States Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, written by Goodhue Livingston, Jr., 
of New York, under date of June 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DiscUsSION OF RED LINE IN UNITED STATES 
Topay 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

What is the present Communist line in 
regard to the United States? 

Is it possible that the rulers of Imperial 
Russia have been handed on a platter a bet- 
ter program for destroying us than the one 
they have employed in the past? As our 
production mounts yearly, the Soviet pre- 
diction of an early capitalist collapse seems 
unlikely. As we have made great strides 
during the past 20 years toward wiping out 
racial prejudices, the Simon Legree charge 
seems to be outmoded. 

The new plan which they have received 
gratis, certainly should be a sound one from 
their point of view. Roughly it outlines as 
follows: 

1. Work to divorce this country from its 
present allies and prevent us from obtaining 
new ones in the future. ‘ 

2. Create as much disunity as possible 
within the American Government. 

3. Foster our neurotic fears concerning 
subversion and sow suspicion and hatred 
among us. 

4. Render the executive branch of govern- 
ment impotent to handle our foreign affairs 
in a decisive manner which is so desperately 
needed now as time and distance shrink. 

5. Force a conformity of thinking on our 
foreign service, in particular, and among all 
citizens, in general. 

6. Weaken the United Nations for con- 
certed action in every way possible. 

Such a pattern of psychological warfare is 
very similar to that employed by us in enemy 
countries during the last war. However, it is 
both deplorable and very tragic to see the 
enemy’s schemes aided and abetted on our 
own soil by Americans who profess to be 
rabidly patriotic. For without their help the 
enemy would make little progress. As the 
situation stands today his plans seem to be 
making considerable headway. 

There are several large groups in our midst 
who perhaps unwittingly follow the Commu- 
nist Party line. A goodly number of these 
persons partly through fear of losing their 
material wealth and somewhat because of 
ignorance cling to the opinion that Com- 
munist spies constitute our main if not our 
only realenemy. To bring about a sworn so- 
ciety in order to protect their possessions, 
these superpatriots seem ready to tear up 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
Some who recently organized under the name 
of “For America” advocate sealing us off 
from the rest of the world. Building “for- 
tress America” they call it. 

Others among them wish to render the 
Executive impotent to conduct foreign pol- 
icy by gumming up the Constitution with 


the Bricker amendment or a watered down 
version of same. 
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Nearly all of them have a passion for con- 
formity which borders on thought control. 
In their eyes all intellect is sinful and free 
thinking subversive, particularly among 
scientists and educators. Certainly the men 
in the Kremlin would have had difficulty in 
dreaming up McCarthyism to further their 
aims. Their delight must be great that it 
came to pass without their connivance. 

The fact stands that even with all friends 
and allies we can hope to muster we shall 
remain hopelessly short of manpower and 
possibly even of the raw resources required 
for the sinews of war. With the morale of 
our State Department declining—some of 
its best brains banished—with our point-4 
program all but abolished, our world posi- 
tion continues to deteriorate daily. We ap- 
pear to be wobbling down a very dangerous 
road lined with boobytraps laid by some of 
our chauvinistic countrymen. 


Time is running out. It may well be later 
than we think. When our danger becomes 
completely clear, it may prove too late. The 
coming congressional elections are therefore 
most crucial. The urgent need now is to 
elect Congressmen who are willing and capa- 
ble of global thinking—individuals who real- 
ize the peril willing to put country above 
party or personal interest. It should always 
be remembered that nations like individuals 
do not live forever and that their lives have 
often been unnecessarily shortened because 
they were unable to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions intelligently and be- 
cause they divorced themselves from the 
basic tenets that gave them birth. It was 
once said “That those whom the gods wish 
to destroy, they first make mad.” History 
seems to bear this out. 

GoopHUE LIVINGsTON, Jr., 
Acting Chairman of the Committee 
for Collective Security. 

New Yorx, June 7, 1954. 





Our Urban Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill which creates a 
Department of Urbiculture for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the pressing social, 
economic, and civic problems growing 
out of inadequate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of urban land utilization. Many 
of our urban problems originate from 
our faulty techniques in the development 
and use of urban real estate. 


Years ago approximately 75 percent 
or more of our people lived on farms. 
The most pressing economic problems of 
the day grew out of the utilization of 
farm lands. Very properly the need for 
research and the discovery and applica- 
tion of basic principles was recognized by 
the Federal Government and a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was created with a 
Secretary of Agriculture assigned to the 
President’s Cabinet. Agricultural col- 
leges were founded throughout the coun- 
try. Agricultural improvement in re- 
search stations were founded every year. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent in research and educational 
activities for our citizens who have vital 
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personal interests in the efficient utiliza- 
tion of farm lands. 

At the present time I am told that less 
than 25 percent of our people live on 
farms. Our most pressing and vital 
social and economic problems today 
originate in the cities. There has been 
no consistent research done to discover 
how best to “cultivate” urban lands so 
as to produce maximum yields in mone- 
tary terms and amenities. There have 
been innumerable half-hearted attempts 
at the fringe of the problem as evidenced 
by the various building codes, zoning 
laws, neighborhood rehabilitation pro- 
grams and many other such ideas but 
the science of urban land economics re- 
mains in a nebulous state. 

In the meantime we are appalled by 
the slum conditions, decentralization 
movements and other phenomena which 
we do not really fully understand or 
appreciate. 

I am sure that we have in this country 
enough sound and able thinkers to de- 
velop urbiculture to a point where it can 
be as serviceable to owners and utilizers 
of urban property as the science of agri- 
culture has been to the owners and users 
of agricultural property. 





H. R. 1227 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a petition and list 
of signers from Martinsburg, W. Va., in 
support of H. R. 1227. These citizens 
protest the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages in magazines and newspapers and 
over the radio and television, and re- 
quest that they so be recorded: 

SEcOND Baptist CHURCH, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., July 17, 1954. 
Hon. Hartey O. STAGGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

We, the undersigned members of Second 
Baptist Church, of Martinsburg, W. Va., do 
hereby petition you to do all within your 
power for the passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227 (Langer bill, S. 3294), which would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 

Please print these names in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorpD as favoring the passage of this 
bill: 

Carl Cogle, Marion H. Myers, Austin O. 
Rudy, George Stephens, Jr., Raymond Ran- 
dall, Daisy Hockenburg, Mrs. Jean Harris, 
Gloria Parkinson, Ernest Myers, Mrs. Dorothy 
Cogle, Velma B. Woodward, Mrs. J. P. Vesper, 
Ann Ellis, Charlotte Cinday, Janet Ellis, Ed- 
ward Mills, Mary Lee Stein, Sally May Dur- 
flinger, Richard Woodward, Luther Jacobs, 
Jr., Curtis Shane, Bruce Shuster, Jack Ellis, 
Roger Myers, Roger Walls, Clarence Boyer, 
Isabelle Suplis, Donna Duke, Peggy Mills, 
Helen Mills, Fannie Duke, Mrs. George 
Stephens, Jr., Mary Catherine Myers, Grover 
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G. Mills, Mrs. Ollie V. Mills, Vernon R. Mur- 
phy. Jr., Prances Billmyer, Mrs. Roscoe Myers, 
Evelyn Ellis. 

J. Kenneth Clark, pastor, N ©. Stephens, 
Lester Myers, George S. Dunn, Mrs. Maud 
Jenkins, D. G. Bryarly, George Whittington, 
J. W. Vesper, V. R. Murphy, Mrs. C. A. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Samuel Walls, Mrs. Calvin 
Secrist, Mrs. Roy Myers, Mrs. Vernon Murphy, 
Mrs. James Ramey, Mrs. Frank Mongin, Mrs. 
Virginia Showalter, Mrs. Luther Lanham, 
Mrs. John Murray, Mrs. Nellie Ellis, Mrs. 
Ernest Myers, Mrs. Wm. Calahan, Mrs. Ruth 
Clipp, Mrs. Paul Yeakley, Mrs. N. C. Stephens, 
Howard W. Custer, Will W. Cagle, William 
D. Calahan, James L. Ramey, Junior Snyder, 
C. A. Montgomery, John Britt, Mrs. George 
S. Dunn, Daisy M. Britt, Bernard N. Duke, 
Pearl Ellis, Margaret Rudy, Dorothy Custer, 
Jean Burris, Mary Mills, Dorothy Murray, 
Janet Shade, Virginia Shade, Glenda Wood- 
ward, Donna Murphy, Ellen M. Clark, Robert 
Rudy, Bill Allen, Roy Myers, Lelia Vesper, 
Edward Snyder, Jr., Robert F. Derflinger, 
Ray Walls, John W. Murray, Fred H. Harris, 
Naomi. Cagle, George C. Stephens III, Mrs. 
George C. Stephens III, Samuel Walls. 





The Maritime Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the House a matter of the ut- 
most concern to those of us who are 
interested in preventing waste of the 
taxpayers’ money and who look askance 
at corruption and improper acts perpe- 
trated by Government official. Cer- 
tain conditions in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration demand our careful scrutiny and 
I am coming to the conclusion that a 
good housecleaning is necessary if we are 
to remedy certain conditions which exist 
under suspicious circumstances. 

The Republican administration has 
made a point of requiring that Govern- 
ment officials and workers sever their in- 
dustry connections when they enter Gov- 
ernment service. This is particularly 
true when the Government official's for- 
mer business stands to profit by his new 
Government position. I have just 
learned that one of the most sensitive 
positions in the Maritime Administra- 
tion, namely, Chief, Office of Ship Con- 
struction and Repair, has for the past 
month been held by one John McMullen, 
a@ person whose private business stands 
to reap great benefits by his current 
Government position. Mr. McMullen 
and his father for many years have been 
engaged in the ship-repair business, op- 
erating under the name of the Hudson 
Marine Co. When Mr. McMullen came 
to Government he spent half time here 
in Washington serving as Chief, Office of 
Ship Construction and Repair, and half 
time in New York getting business from 
ship companies for his father’s firm, the 
Hudson Marine Co. It is very possible 
that Mr. McMullen is still working part 
time and if he is not, the change has 

been very recently. 

Mr. McMullen has recently increased 
the staff at Hudson Marine Co. to in- 
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clude personnel whose job is to solicit 
business for the company. Efforts in 
this direction are concentrated on com- 
panies having Maritime Administration 
business. In his job at Maritime, Mr. 
McMullen has an opportunity to know 
what shipyards and ship operators have 
ship subsidies and the status of each 
subsidy. He also is in a position to 
throw a monkeywrench into the works 
if a shipyard or ship operator does not 
cooperate with him. It may be a strange 
coincidence, but the Moore-McCormack 
Ship Co., which has been in the process 
of having detailed plans drawn for a new 
vessel, has suddenly, and at the last 
minute, had those plans held up by Mr. 
McMullen’s office in Maritime Adminis- 
tration. At the same time, the Moore- 
McCormack Co. has been approach by 
an employee of Mr. McMullen’s com- 
pany, the Hudson Marine Co., soliciting 
business—business that would amount 
to well over half a million dollars in the 
next year. The Moore-McCormack Co. 
plans had, over the months, been dis- 
cussed at length with officials of the 
Maritime Administration and it was an- 
ticipated that they would be acceptable. 
I ask you, gentlemen, does it not seem 
a little odd that now, at the crucial mo- 
ment when the plans are up for final 
clearance, they have been held up in 
what looks like, at best, most suspicious 
circumstances? 

It seems evident that there are many 
questions to be asked, and I ask your 
permission to bring them up: 

First. Is it proper for a Government 
official to use his public office to benefit 
his private business? 

Second. If a Government official is us- 
ing his public office to further the inter- 
ests of his private business, is not his 
chief—in this case the Administrator of 
the Maritime Board—responsible, and 
should he not take proper action? 

Third. Recently the attention of this 
body was brought to the fact that the 
Maritime Board was contemplating 
scrapping the Cornhusker Mariner, a $10 
million vessel, rather than repair it for 
$2,300,000. Does it not seem that the 
Maritime Board is a little “loose” with 
the use of the taxpayers’ money when it 
is willing to scrap a $10 million invest- 
ment that can be protected by an ex- 
penditure of only $2,300,000? 

Fourth. If this vessel is scrapped, is 
this not a jeopardy to our national de- 
fense in view of the fact that the Admin- 
istrator of the Maritime Administration 
recently stated before the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
“We need every one of the ships in our 
reserve and more.” 

Fifth. How can the Maritime Board 
justify the scrapping of the Cornhusker 
Mariner when it is one one the largest, 
fastest cargo vessels in our fleet, capable 
of attaining more than 23 knots, when 
most of the ships in the fleet have a 
speed of only 16 knots? 

Sixth. Only a few days ago the Ad- 
ministrator of the Maritime Board an- 
nounced in a press release that he in- 
tends to scrap the $10 million Corn- 
husker Mariner which has seen only 6 
months’ service. His position on the 
Cornhusker Mariner is influenced by the 
opinions of one of his subordinates, 
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Charles H. McGuire, Director of the of. 
fice of National Shipping Authority ang 
Government Aid. On March 12, 1954 
this is what the House Armed Services 
Investigating Subcommittee had to say 
about Mr. McGuire: 

We think it reprehensible in the extrem, 
that a Government employee in a position 
of responsibility, presumed to be able to ex. 
ercise discretion and Judgment in matters 
of public concern, would have so little regard 
for truth and accuracy, that he would per. 
mit the head of an agency to harbor false 
and unsupported charges against another 
department of the Government. Such cop. 
duct is reckless (p. 12, hearing and report 
of the Subcommittee on Defense Activities 
of the House Committee on Armed Services), 


Now we find that another subordinate 
of the Administrator of the Maritime 
Board, namely, the Chief, Office of Ship 
Construction and Repair, seems to be 
engaging in practices that are not ac. 
ceptable to Members of Congress, or for 
that matter, to anyone who has a sense 
of ethics. Under these conditions, I ask 
you, gentlemen, whether it does not seem 
in order for Mr. Rothschild to carefully 
study the personnel in his agency and 
immediately weed out those who are not 
working in the best interests of the 
public? 

And I further suggest that Mr. Roths- 
child should be more careful and con- 
siderate of the taxpayers’ money. In 
view of his own recent statements on the 
necessity for maintaining a reserve 
fieet, he should rescind the order to scrap 
the Cornhusker Mariner and _ instead 
have the vessel repaired. 

Does Mr. Rothschild intend to rely on 
“lip service” and pious protestations or 
does he intend to perform in accordance 
with his words which obviously belie 
his deeds? 





The McCarthy Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
from Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Ratpw E, FLANDERs, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your attack on the evil influence generated 
by the methods of Senator JosepH McCarTHY 
and his team of Cohn and Schine is a chal- 
lenge that must be met by the United States 
Senate and the country as a whole. Those 
of us who have fought communism and the 
conditions that breed it are appalled to see 
how the McCarthy method has cast a shadow 
on the loyalty of so many persons whose 
lives are passionately devoted to the service 
of our country. Each Member of the Senate 
should give you firm support. 

Watrer WHITE, 
Executive Secretary, NAACP. 
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1954 
West Virginia Farmers and 90 Percent of 
Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


KILGORE. Mr. President, in con- 
sale with the forthcoming debate on 
farm legislation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from C. R. Hawkins, director, division of 
markets, West Virginia Department of 
Agriculture; and an article written by 
J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner, West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. I 
recommend these thoughtful comments 
to the attention of the Members of the 


Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 

and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, W. Va., July 14, 1954. 
Hon. HARLEY KILGORE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I am sure all in- 
telligent farmers will support you in a pro- 
gram that will protect the family sized farm 
throughout the Nation. We feel our stand 
on 90 percent parity, rigid acreage allotment 
and controls to prevent switching to substi- 
tute crops is a step in that direction. We 
need only to look at the tobacco grower to 
see how sound this policy is. He gets a fair 
price for what he is permitted to raise, and 
the Government does not have a surplus 
problem. His credit is good at the market 
places of our Nation today. 

We see this problem affecting West Vir- 
ginia agriculture in the following ways: All 
good agricultural practices that have been 
taught for the past many years involve crop 
rotation with the six basic crops. The heart 
of the soil-conservation service, for example, 
sponsored by our Government is strip crop- 
ping and rotation of our basic crops. With- 
out a sound policy on acreage allotments and 
controls regardless of parity prices the 
American farmer and the United States Gov- 
ernment is in for difficult years ahead, due 
primarily to our ability to put into the fields, 
mechanical and chemical technology un- 
dreamed of when this program was first 
started. 

Attached is one such practice, the use of 
anhydrous ammonit, that would become a 
reckoning factor to any agricultural program, 
involving these six basic crops. I would like 
to advise you that I observed personally one 
of these units operating in and around Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., this past spring. I know 
that you can see the significance of these 
practices that are bound to become common- 
place on our f. 

Another advancement to be reckoned with 
is the genetic factor of artificial insemina- 
tion of our dairy and beef herds. Most 
all dairy and beef farmers of our State have 
access to and are using the program to reach 
the goal of the cow Secretary Benson is milk- 
ing on the attached page. 

In view of the rapid progress being made 
in the farm machinery field, in the fertilizer 
field, and the knowledge of our farmers in 
the application of these developments, we 
will be presented with new problems. 

These problems can be, if our program is 
adopted, changed to progress in permitting 
our farmers to retire less productive land 
to woodland that will help to conserve and 
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hold water, prevent dust bowls and excessive 
soil erosion. 

To do these things our farmers must have 
(1) 90 percent parity; (2) rigid acreage al- 
lotment; (3) rigid controls to prevent switch- 
ing to other crops. 

I trust that this letter will help you to 
vote for 90 percent parity. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. HAWKINS, 
Director, Division of Markets. 





[From the Farmer of West Virginia of 
July 7, 1954] 
LOOKING AHEAD 


(By J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner, West 
Virginia ‘Department of Agriculture) 


From all reports, we have the largest sur- 
pluses of grains, cotton, livestock, and dairy 
products that this country has ever exper- 
ienced and, at the same time, surpluses are 
continuing to pile up. It would seem that 
Secretary Benson has finally started in the 
right direction when, a few days ago, he an- 
nounced that his program for the future 
would be drastic and rigid controls on the 
supported agricultural commodities. This 
step should have been taken 18 months ago. 
It was, then, apparent that the only way to 
deal with the ever-increasing surpluses was 
by drastic regulations in the form of acreage 
allotments for all commodities, with rigid 
controls and parity price supports in order 
to make the allotments and _ controls 
effective. 

The problem, figuratively speaking, can be 
best illustrated by a table with three legs, on 
which is placed ali of the supported com- 
modities. One leg could be called price 
support; one could be called acreage allot- 
ments; the other could be called rigid con- 
trol. To try to make the program work 
by the removal of any one of the legs would 
cause the whole thing to crash and disaster 
will come to not alone the agricultural 
segment of our Nation, but will have its 
economic effect on all of our citizens. 

The Secretary undoubtedly sees the neces- 
sity of drastic regulations to stop the fur- 
ther piling up of surpluses and I take this 
oportunity to commend him for his action. 
The farmers and citizens of our Nation must 
bear with him to accomplish what he has 
started out to do. 


I am thinking, primarily, of the family 
sized farmer and his contribution to the 
Nation’s food supply year in and year out. 
The program should be based principally on 
his ability to produce. Using him as a 
base, acreage curtailment should apply more 
severely to large or commercial farm opera- 
tions, at the same time prohibiting them 
from diverting the acres curtailed to other 
competitive crops. By so doing, we will have 
a better conservation program and, at the 
same time, relieve surpluses more rapidly. 

The tobacco program is a good example 
of what can be done. It has been very suc- 
cessful. Farmers are for it almost 100 per- 
cent. Tobacco has a fixed 90 percent parity, 
by law, plus rigid controls, and I know of no 
class of farmers who are in a better financial 
condition than the tobacco grower. 

Generally speaking, our farmers are in bad 
financial condition. Prices of their prod- 
ucts. will probably go down another 10 per- 
cent this year. Government officials and 
economists say they can see no hope of in- 
creases in prices of the farmers’ products 
for some time. As I view this situation, 
it is Just as much the responsibility of Con- 
gress and the United States Department of 
Agriculture to subsidize the farmer now as 
it was at the time he was patriotically pro- 
ducing to win wars and furnish food to the 
starving nations who were cooperating with 


’ our country to prevent Communist invasion. 


I say this because the Government did and 
continues to subsidize manufacturers of all 
kinds who are producing war machines and 
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materials with a guaranty of cost plus 10 
percent profit. 

Another argument is that all farm equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials that the 
farmer must buy for the operation of his 
farm still remain at the highest prices ever 
known in the history of this Nation and 
that living costs have not gone down, but 
in some instances have increased. The farm 
situation does not look good from more than 
one angie. With the curtailment of 40 to 
50 million acres and with the prices of agri- 
cultural products down and continuing to 
go further down, presents an economic prob- 
lem for this Nation, especially at a time 
when we have a $275 billion debt with the 
prospects of further inflation. Economists 
reason that we might find ourselves with 
$25 billion, or more, less gross annual in- 
come than we have had in the last few years. 
If this should occur, this means more people 
unemployed and more people with less 
buying power. 





Saving Southwestern Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Saving Southwestern Soil,” 
which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of Saturday, July 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Savinc SOUTHWESTERN Sor. 


Rainfall has checked wind erosion in 
western Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas and 
in eastern sections of Colorado and New 
Mexico, permitting those farmers not ruined 
by floods to plant some crops. But 20 mil- 
lion acres suffered permanent damage in the 
drought and windstorms of last spring. 
Agronomists say that new droughts this year 
and windstorms early in 1955 could deva- 
state 100 million acres if new soil conserva- 
tion measures are not adopted. 

How is a “du&t bowl” born and what makes 
it grow? Extended dry spells and overculti- 
vation of marginal land not suited for rais- 
ing crops are the main factors. High com- 
modity prices after 1941 and heavy-harvests 
induced wheat farmers in particular to cul- 
tivate poor land, productive only when rain- 
fall was heavy. When drought and high 
winds combine forces, as in the 1930's and 
last spring, this soil is the first to literally 
blow away. Damage spreads from bad land 
to good, as silt and sand deposits kill vege- 
tation, loosen topsoil and open new areas to 
the wind. 

Temporary antiwind measures undertaken 
by farmers who received $15 million in emer- 
gency loans authorized by Congress in May 
will be of no lasting value unless grass.or 
another good cover is planted before drought 
strikes again. The President’s farm pro- 
gram, under Senate committee discussion, 
calls for retirement from cultivation of about 
8 million acres in “dust bowl” areas. This 
is a sound provision. As Secretary Benson 
recently pointed out, it is senseless to sup- 
port prices of surplus products being raised 
on marginal land which could be beter saved 
for a day when it may really be needed. The 
Agriculture Department has received $55 
million to begin conservation of marginal 
land. It needs the Nation’s cooperation in 
saving soil that feeds us, 
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Equality of Treatment for All Veterans 
of the Spanish-American War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, equality of treatment for all veterans 
has been the practice of the people of the 
United States. There is one painful ex- 
ception: the pensions for Naval vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War. 

The pension inequity affects some 50 
surviving naval veterans and widows of 
veterans. Members of Congress have 
endeavored to provide a legislative 
remedy; but this legislation. has had 
silent treatment by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, with the result that it 
never has reached the floor for action 
by the Members of the House. 

In an effort to present the case of these 
naval veterans of the Spanish-American 
War to the judgment and sense of fair 
play of my colleagues, I am extending 
my remarks to include a memorandum 
prepared by Rear Adm. Leo W. Hessel- 
man and presented to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, as follows: 

Some particulars of how the pension dis- 
crimination against naval veterans, of the 
Spanish-American War, came about— 

A. Beginning August 29, 1898, the Army 
granted mustering-out furloughs to its vol- 
unteers, 2 months being allowed those who 
served overseas, and 1 month to those who 
served only within the United States bound- 
aries. The Secretary of War, in reporting 
this to the President, termed these furloughs 
an “indulgence.” No similar grant was made 
to the temporary forces of the Navy, at that 
time. 

B. The act of January 13, 1899 (30 Stat. 
784) operated to terminate any further 
granting of mustering-out furloughs, and 
authorized that the equivalent of same, be 
granted to volunteers of the Army, in the 
form of extra pay, on muster out of service. 
This was, in part, responsive to the reactions 
of the volunteers, as expressed by one of 
them, that “if the furlough is intended as 
an honor or reward, it is not so accepted or 
considered” and further that “if a reward 
is intended, it would be best given by allow- 
ing on muster out 1 or 2 months additional 
pay. Such a reward would be substantial 
and fully appreciated” (p. 444, Concres- 
SIONAL Record, Jan. 6, 1899). No similar 
grant for the Navy was included in the act. 

C. The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1214) 
authorized that the benefits granted volun- 
teers of the Army, mentioned above, be 
granted to the temporary forces of the Navy 
in the form of the extra pay equivalent of 
the furloughs, making it retroactive to the 
date when the Army's furloughs began. This 
was, in part, responsive to the protest of the 
Secretary of the Navy that “giving to the 
volunteer Army, for similar service, privileges 
that are withheld from the Navy is a dis- 
crimination against the latter class” (p. 
1296, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, January 31, 
1899). It may be noted that this act seemed 
to have disposed of the disparity in treat- 
ment accorded to men of the Army and 
Navy on muster out of service; and reestab- 
lished the long standing policy, of Congress, 
that rewards to veterans of our wars shall 
be the same to all. 

D. The act of September 1, 1922 (H. R. 4 
Public No. 294) seems to have disturbed the 
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parity set up by the act of March 3, 1899. 
Neither of the mustering out benefits (fur- 
loughs or extra pay above mentioned) had 
been given pensionable status, until, by the 
act of September 1, 1922, Congress provided 
that the mustering out furloughs be included 
in determining the number of days served, 
making it retroactive to cover pension appli- 
cations previously filed. No provision was 
made for like treatment of the extra pay 
retrocatively awarded to men discharged by 
the Navy during the period that the muster- 
ing out furloughs were in effect. It appears 
that “many claims of widows filed under 
the Spanish War Widows Service Pension 
Act of July 16, 1918, and under the first Vet- 
erans’ Act of June 5, 1920, were rejected be- 
cause there was less than 90 days’ service 
credited to the veteran after deducting the 
period of his furlough. To avoid discrimina- 
tion in these cases, the Congress provided 
in section 5 of the act of September 1, 1922, 
that all leaves of absence and furloughs 
(under War Department General Orders 130, 
AGO 1898) should be counted as actual serv- 








Army (volunteer) 
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ice. This principle was incorporated jp all 
subsequent legislation granting increases to 
veterans, and dependents of veterans, of the 
Spanish-American War” (from statement of 
May 8, 1935, filed with the House Committe 
on Pensions, by Brig. Gen. P. T. Hines, Ad. 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs). Th. 
Navy has never been given the benefit of this 
principle and the dependents of the nay 
veterans of 1898 are, today, suffering for that 
omission. That left the law so that no pen. 
sion is allowed the widow of a naval veteran 
of the combat area, who had as much ag gg 
days of actual service. As compared With 
that, the widow of an Army volunteer, with 
no duty in the combat zone and only 60 days 
of actual service, very properly, receives full 
pension. This discrimination, however 
seems grossly unfair to the Navy. ; 

An idea of how this disparity developed, 
and how it worked out in pensions, for men, 
released from service during the “significant 
period,” August 29, 1898 to January 13, 1999 
whose service included duty overseas, may be 
gained from consideration of a few Possible 
cases under existing law, as follows: 


a , 


Navy (sailor, marine, or 
revenue cutter man) 
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There were probably no discharged vet- 
erans, who served outside the United States, 
who had as little as 10 days, or even as little 
as 30 days, of actual service but, if there 
were any, the law seems to authorize treating 
them as above indicated. 

A theory has been advanced that the fur- 
loughs allowed the volunte rs released in 
1898, were mainly to enable the Government 
to recall the men if necessary. Most of these 
volunteers were State militiamen of the 
National Guard who could, presumably, be 
recalled to duty by the President, under the 
same constitutional authority, that per- 
mitted their call to duty in the first instance. 
Such a theory seems to beg the question as 
to why troops who had duty overseas, were 
given 2 months of furlough; while those 
who had been retained within the United 
States, were given only 1 month. If this 
was a matter of holding troops subject to 
recall, it would seem that the holding time 
should have been the same or, perhaps, 
shorter for those who had served overseas. 
In September 1898, when Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt was at Montauk Point awaiting de- 
mobilization, he and his Rough Riders 
seemed to regard the furloughs as a gift, 
according to news reports at the time, and 
they expressed opposition because of the in- 
convenience to men after return to peace- 
time pursuits, by having them report at end 
of furloughs, from various parts of the 
country, to whatever command posts might 
be set up for that purpose. Similar senti- 
ments, later on, caused discontinuance of 
the furloughs by act of Congress of January 
13, 1899 (30 Stat. 784) which provided that 
thereafter the extra pay equivalent of the 
furloughs would be awarded men on release 
from active duty. 

It is assumed that the mustering out fur- 
loughs granted by the Army were, in part, 
intended to offset intervals between dates 
the members of the National Guard reported 
at State mobilization centers, and until 
mustered into United States service, by offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. There were inter- 


vals of that kind in the Navy also, especially 
in cases of merchant ships chartered for con- 
version into scout cruisers and other class 
ships. In some instances, the personnel of 
such ships were invited to volunteer for en- 
rollment in the Navy, and those accepted 
were at once sworn in and assigned to duty, 
under naval orders. The naval commanding 
officers of such ships were fully justified by 
the urgency of their orders, and by prece- 
dent, to accept these men and assign them 
to naval duties before the formal] paperwork 
of enrolling them could be officially accom- 
plished. Where such ships immediately pro- 
ceeded to sea, under peremptory orders to 
search for the enemy fleet, the formal off- 
cial enrollments were delayed until many 
weeks after their duties under naval orders 
began. Many of these men served in the 
Navy for some 125 days, but were officially 
credited with less than 90 days of actual 
service. They seem to have been further 
penalized by the disparity mentioned above 
in paragraph 3. If that disparity were 
remedied, their pension inequities would 
seem to disappear. 
Respectfully submitted. 
LEo W. HESSELMAN, 
Historian. 
Port WasuHINGTON, N. Y., June 8, 1953. 





Freedom of the Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ad- 
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1954 
delivered by Mr. John Hay Whitney 
at the 133d commencement exercises of 
Colgate University. Mr. Whitney's talk 
entitled “The Right To Think,” is a clear 
and forceful exposition of the abiding 
need to safeguard freedom of the mind. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue Ricut To THINK 


(By John Hay Whitney) 


president Case, members of the graduating 
class, and guests, I have been at some pains 
to explore the rules that govern commence- 
ment speeches, and I find that, if I hew to 
tradition, I must stride resolutely down 1 
or the other of 2 much-traveled avenues. If 
I take one route, I must be very doleful and 
tell you that the world is a sad and fearsome 
place, that evil forces are seizing command 
everywhere, that the happiest thing for all 
of us would be to touch off a bomb so 
cataclysmic that it would put everyone out 
of his misery. If I reject this path of doom 
in favor of the other road, I must tell you 
that the world has been waiting in palpitat- 
ing eagerness for you to come along and save 
it, that yours is the most golden of oppor- 
tunities, that you have but to grid the wings 
on your feet to attain glories men never have 
known before. 

Now I realize that it is a risky thing in 
these days of suspicion to make any radical 
preak with tradition, but I cannot con- 
scientiously lead you down either of these 
tried-and-untrue paths. Instead, I would 
like to do a little prospecting with you along 
a middle course that seems to me to offer 
greater hope for happiness and a constructive 
life than either the pie-in-the-sky or the 
things-couldn’t-be-worse approach. 

I have no delusion that any of you will 
alter your summer plans because of any 
flash of illumination you will get from me. 
I don’t expect you to cancel your sailing 
for Europe, your summer job, or even to- 
night’s date—and to those of you who are 
headed for the armed services I want to make 
it absolutely clear that I can seek no pref- 
erential treatment on your behalf—but I 
do hope I can be a little helpful to you in 
seeing that life is not composed of stereo- 
typed certainties, that the man with original 
ideas is the man with the real contribution 
to make in our society and that commence- 
ment is not a time to put your mind in dead 
storage, but a time to keep it alive and open. 

By way of guarding against a jet-propelled 
flight into an Olympian fog of vaporous and 
useless advice, I should like to take as my 
jumping-off point a very unsolemn sugges- 
tion made by President Eisenhower at a 
gathering like this just a year ago. There 
was no pretension about what he said, no 
parade of erudition, no oratorical tinsel, but 
his talk seemed to me—and I say this with 
no intent to hurt my fellow cardholders in 
the commencement speakers’ union—to have 
more point than all the millions of alter- 
nately calamitous and mellifiuous words 
that were hurled into the unoffending ears 
of members of the classes of 1953 on cam- 
puses from coast to coast. 

The concept that the President tried to 
get across in his address to the graduates 
at Dartmouth College last June was that 
the United States, for all its proud institu- 
tions, had not reached the point, and never 
would reach the point, where we could sit 
back and say: This is the best of all pos- 
sible countries, and there is nothing we 
can do to improve it. Nor could we say that 
We have all the ideas, that are worth having, 
and we should outlaw any independent or 
hovel thinking because there are no unem- 
Ployed ideas around that could do us any- 
thing but harm, 

The President rejected this whole line of 
thought. I do not quote him exactly, but 
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this is the sense of what he said: We still 
have a big job to do in this country. We 
can't do it simply by saying, “I love America,” 
or by whipping ourselves into a frenzy every 
time the flag goes marching by. We have 
to prove our devotion by working hard at 
making America better and we need as many 
new ideas as we can get to help us do it. We 
must not try to hide our faults under the 
rug, and we must not deny anyone the right 
to honest thought just because we do not like 
what he is thinking. 

Now, that is a creed on which you would 
think every American could hang his hat, 
whether it be a homburg, a fedora, a tin hat, 
or the sea of mortarboards I see before me. 
Yet in the year since the President made his 
speech, the spirit of free inquiry and inde- 
pendent thought has had increasingly rough 
going. More and more people view with 
acute hostility anyone who has the temerity 
to challenge our established thought pat- 
terns. It is not simply the new ideas they 
are against; it is the very act of thinking. 
There is an appalling trend to believe that 
there is something dangerously wrong about 
people using their minds, especially if they 
use them in original ways. 

Why is this so? Didn’t all this graduating 
class come to Colgate to learn to think—or 
almost all? The distribution of diplomas is 
certainly evidence that you achieved a cer- 
tain success along that line. Isn't America 
dedicated to the proposition that more and 
more educated, informed, thoughtful citizens 
is what the Nation needs? Then why have 
the men of the mind lost caste? And why 
are they looked upon with suspicion? Why 
should “intellectual” be a term of reproach 
or contempt—not even to mention the un- 
lamented egghead? 

Maybe the answer lies in the fact that the 
intellectual tries to think independently and 
a large and dangerously growing part of our 
population seems not any longer to be in 
favor of independence of thought but would 
like to see it abolished in favor of dogma. 
This dogma can be dogma of the extreme 
left or dogma of the extreme right. We call 
the former communism; for the latter we 
have no satisfactory name unless we revive 
the word fascism, which I hope we never 
have to do. But the characteristic of Com- 
munist or Fascist or any other dogma is that 
it is always extreme, and that it always 
rejects independent thought which is its 
enemy. 

How much independent thought does a 
society have or need? The celebrated Brit- 
ish physician, Sir Heneage Ogilvie, once 
made the remark that it is quite possible 
for a doctor to lead an eminently successful 
life and do a great deal of good for his 
patients without ever making one truly 
original observation during his entire career. 

Sir Heneage need not have confined his 
comment to physicians. Most of us leave 
college and go through our business or pro- 
fessional lives, innocent of having had any- 
thing that might be mistaken for an original 
thought. By and large, we find we can get 
along nicely by taking ideas that other peo- 
ple have had and adapting them in the 
infinite variety of ways that lend spice to 
the task of earning a living and bringing 
up a family. There is nothing wrong with 
that. It is a perfectly acceptable way of 
getting through life, even though it some- 
times causes a mild atrophy of the mental 
processes. 


From the national standpoint, it becomes - 


bad only when this stand-pat attitude is 
carried to the extreme of stifling independ- 
ence of thought. This country is a living 
monument to the importance of change. 
Its greatness grew out of its founders’ re- 
fusal to remain meek under colonial rule and 
on the un of each 

generation to believe it had reached the end 
of the march toward human betterment. 
In industry, farming, science, education, 
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community organization and social planning, 
each advance has tempted us toward a more 
distant frontier and we have turned to men 
of itchy mind to point the way to these ever- 
new goals. 

To insure that there would be no break in 
our progress, we have encouraged inventive- 
ness in every field—technical, social, and 
political. In our search for better answers, 
we have taken the blinkers of habit off the 
mind. That does not mean we heedlessly 
junk the old idea whenever someone comes 
forward with a new one. We have confi- 
dence that, in the free market of ideas, the 
things that are good will be kept and those, 
that are bad will be scrapped. Our success 
in raising the living standards of our people, 
safeguarding individual freedom and dignity 
and extending aid to the rest of the world 
proves that our confidence has not been mis- 
placed. Our democracy is no hothouse 
plant; it flourishes through exposure to new 
ideas, embracing those that have merit and 
rejecting those that would do it injury. 

That is what our educational system is all 
about—or should be. Education is not mere- 
ly a matter of training in what we know, 
but, equally, it is training in how to find out 
what we don’t know. And with the ability 
must go the curiosity. At the great liberal 
arts schools like Colgate, your mind is trained 
to inquire. Some of you, I have no doubt, 
have resisted the urge, but for most this 
has been a period of mental awakening, as 
well as mentalgrowth. That kind of awaken- 
ing is not a thing for slaves, for slaves are 
not encouraged to ask questions; it is only 
good for free men with the training to take 
advantage of the opportunities it offers. 

But even the universities, which should be 
the citadels of the untrammeled and inquir- 
ing spirit, are not immune to the demand of 
conformity. I am not talking solely about 
the influences that tend to muzzle professors 
and make them wary about voicing their 
opinions on “controversial” subjects. What 
worries me is something even more funda- 
mental—the objectives that we Americans 
have established for the “product” of our 
educational system. (And when we talk of 
the “product,” we mean you.) 

We say you should be well balanced in- 
dividuals; we say you should be capable of 
getting on well with other people; we say, 
hopefully, that you have been trained in 
something called orderly thinking, and for 
a@ well-balanced, popular, orderly individual, 
we reserve the ultimate praise: we say he 
has achieved “integration with the group.” 
That is social engineering slang for “he’s 
one of the boys.” 

But is that the goal? It certainly sounds 
comfortable, but I’m not sure that it isn’t 
too comfortable. To be well-balanced and 
socially acceptable and efficient—all these 
are excellent qualities. But let’s face it, 
they aren’t enough. They aren’t enough to 
keep America forging ahead in its great tra- 
dition. And I think it would be a terrible 
misfortune for America if these comfortable 
qualities should come to be the only ones 
we seek in educated young men and women. 

There is enough conformity in life with- 
out setting up conformity as the target of 
educated men. Lord Dunsany once wrote a 
play about a queen, a very gentle-speaking 
queen, who kept saying, “I do not like to 
have enemies.” So great was her dislike of 
having enemies that the play ended with 
the gentle queen inviting all her enemies to 
a banquet, at which she succeeded in mur- 
dering everyone who disagreed with her. 
We must not let ourselves be swept away by 
any such zeal for enforcing absolute con- 
formity/ Demanding that everyone think 
alike is just as senseless as demanding that 
everyone look alike. We cannot do it and 
we should not want to do it; its end result 
can only be a sterility of thought that means 
decay and dissolution. Conformity as a na- 
tional goal could, if carried far enough, sub- 
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merge all else in our national life—submerge 
our arts, submerge our science, and, even 
at last, submerge the imaginative pioneering 
on which the expansion of industry, the 
health of capitalism, and the profits of ordi- 
nary business fundamentally depend. 

Let me make it plain that what I advocate 
is not a nihilism of the mind. I am against 
any indiscriminate urge to chop away all 
the economic, political, and philosophical 
pillars of our society. Negativism is not the 
hallmark of the free mind; thinking and re- 
jecting are not Siamese twins. We should 
have no use for the man who parrots the 
shabby hypocrisies of the Moscow party line 
and tries to pass that off for originality of 
thought. That is machine-made thought; 
it is the very opposite of what I defend and 
What all of us must defend if our country 
is to remain vigorous and strong. 

It is in the nature of some men to conform; 
it is in the nature of other men to question. 
Each nature must respect the other. Some 
men—and through history they have been 
the greatest—must forever be trying to push 
the frontiers of thought and action further 
and further from the comfortabie firesides. 
To these quizzical and restless natures we 
ascribe a primary role in what we call “free- 
dom of inquiry,” which comprises all the 
freedoms to think, question, examine, and 
press forward with research. In America 
today we do a great deal of talking about 
this freedom of inquiry. We go so far as to 
call it sacred. What we seldom recognize is 
that this freedom of inquiry is no docile 
nag to ride, but a bucking stallion of the 
meanest possible disposition. Freedom of 
inquiry is not as simple as being for what 
is good and against what is evil. Any man 
can safely endorse that hypothesis—but the 
man who endorses freedom of inquiry, and 
stands by that endorsement in real and prac- 
tical ways, may be in for some very tough 
times, and some very rough treatment. For 
no one can tell where freedom of inquiry is 
going to lead him; if it leads to a new scien- 
tific discovery, every one applauds; if it 
leads to a new social or political or economic 
theory, the chance of applause is almost zero, 
and the chances of being reviled as confused, 
or subversive, or both, are very great. 

Now, the line between confusion and sub- 
version is a very important one. To be sub- 
versive, in the sense of betraying our country 
or seeking its forcible overthrow, is, indeed, 
acrime. To be confused is not a crime; it 
may even be constructive. Whenever you 
run up against a man who seems to you to 
hold a flock of freak ideas, wait a minute 
before you scoff. Remember that the distin- 
guished philosopher, Prof. Alfred North 
Whitehead, had some very flattering senti- 
ments to express about what he called mud- 
dleheadedness. Professor Whitehead admit- 
ted that many college students qualified for 
this particular state of mind. But he added: 
“Muddleheadedness is a condition precedent 
to independent thought. It may actually be 
independent thought in its first stage.” Of 
course, he went on, muddleheadedness may 
turn out to be just that and nothing more. 
But his counsel makes it clear that we had 
all better go slow before deciding that any 
man has abused freedom of inquiry. 

It’s for that reason that I'm distressed 
at what appears to be a rising mood of mili- 
tant, defiant, and destructiye ignorance, ac- 
tively dedicated to the eradication of the 
original mind. Its slogan is that, unless you 
constantly deal in dogmatic certainties, hal- 
lowed by popular acceptance, you are prob- 
ably not a true American. 

What we have here, it seems to me, is an 
organized attack on truth by certainty, for 

truth and certainty are seldom equivalent 
and are sometimes bitter enemies. The at- 
tack involves the colleges and universities 
and other posts of learning in this country 
more deeply than they have been involved in 
all the years since Colgate was created. It 
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lends a particular poignancy to the strict 
limitations that Colgate’s incorporators 
placed themselves under by their own act, 
back in 1819—‘“that if the said society * * * 
shall at any time pass any law or regulation 
affecting the rights of conscience * * * the 
said corporation shall cease and be void.” 

Where is today’s attack on learning and 
on independent thought coming from? In 
general, it seems to be coming from the 
ranks almost exclusively of people who ought 
to know better, since they have been ex- 
posed to a certain amount of learning them- 
selves. The attack on learning today is not 
some “town and gown” squabble such as 
used to be typical years ago. It doesn’t 
come from the know-nothing ranks of so- 
ciety. It certainly doesn’t come from the 
laboring man and his union; in fact, I think 
we would find in many labor unions today 
a respect for learning that would greatly 
become people who were supposed to have 
more of it. No, the attack on learning 
seems to come from a group of people in 
American life whom we can describe as the 
“fearful”—those in the ranks of our society 
who are afraid of progress, afraid of change, 
afraid of novelty. 

I urge you as future citizens, whatever 
your social role, to stand up against this 
challenge and to support and defend the 
men of independent thought in your com- 
munity, with all the power at your com- 
mand. If you think some of them muddle- 
headed, remember Professor Whitehead’s 
wise warning that this may be creative 
thought in its first stage. If the restless 
minds in your society get hold of some ideas 
unpopular with the general set in which you 
move, defend their right to these unpopular 
ideas. If their ideas are right, they will 
triumph eventually; if they are wrong, they 
will sooner or later fall to the ground. 

As men educated at Colgate in the liberal 
arts tradition, I conceive that you have two 
duties. One is, indeed, to stand fast for 
America. But you cannot and must not 
make a career of only standing fast. And 
so I think your second duty is equally plain. 
It is the duty to stir things up 4a little. 
Conformity may take the greatest part of 
any life, but it must not take it all. And 
please note this: The man of real independ- 
ence and real bravery is not the man who 
takes the extreme position; it is the “rea- 
sonable” man, usually the man in the mid- 
dle, attacked by the dogmas of all extremes, 
but still fighting for his own independence 
of thought and action both, and the divine 
right to change his mind for good cause. 
Today this man needs all the help that 
young men, whose minds are still open, can 
possibly give him. His independence and 
yours are at stake. Vital though balance 
and order and efficiency may be to our pres- 
ent society, America was not made great 
by men who put all their reliance in these 
smooth qualities—and such men will not 
make it great in the future. I am for free- 
dom of inquiry because I am for you and 
your chance. 

You won’t find this in your chemistry or 
physics books, but young blood is the most 
combustible substance in the world. If the 
hot enthusiasm and indignations of youth 
can find no open hearths in which to burn, 
they are bound to find underground stills 
in which eventually they will explode. I 
saw it happen to my generation—a genera- 
tion that came to manhood in the dark 
years of the depression. Across the Atlantic, 
fascism was on the march. Hitler and Mus- 
solini were choking off the liberties of their 
own people and threatening to enslave the 
rest of the world. Many of the finest young 
men in the thirties felt it their duty to 
participate actively in the fight against fas- 
cism. Their objective was noble, but they 
found no outlet for it under democratic 
auspices. And so these young idealists were 
driven into the arms of extremists, just as 
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devoid of respect for human dignity as 
men they professed to hate. I pray ane 
this country we may always recognize - 
tremes for what they are, and that treeten 
will be the inspiration for the original i, 
mind and the young in heart. " * 

_ The radical of the class of 1954 
less than the man who leaves t 
convinced that the only import: 
life is to be “safe.” The ceventiais 1 
American past were courage and daring q ; 
willingness to experiment, conserving aa 
was beneficial in the old and substitut 7 
what was superior in the new. These a“ 
characteristics remain the essentials to - 
American future. The coonskin cap and the 
shot gun are no longer the badges of the a 
who has chosen to lead a hazardous life r 

Thank you, and let me wish you profound 
good luck on your own périlous, electronic 
voyages into the future. 

(At the conclusion of the exercises, the 
university admitted Mr. Whitney to the de- 
gree of doctor of laws.) 


Worries me 
his campus 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
mencement address entitled “Two Sta- 
tions Beyond,” delivered by Conrad Ber- 
gendoff, president of Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Il., which appeared in the 
Lutheran Companion of June 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Two STaTIONs BEYOND 


(By Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, II.) 


Recently I was in Berlin, probably the most 
curious city in our curious modern world. 
Here is a former capital of a great country, 
carved out into sectors, occupied by allies in 
@ world war who now threaten each other 
with another world war. East and West face 
each other here in a manner that electrifies 
the whole city. Theoretically the lines of de- 
marcation are clear, but it proved impossible 
to close off entirely the one zone of the coun- 
try from the other, or the one sector of the 
city from the other. The visitor to Berlin 
from the West flies over 150 miles of the East 
zone to get to the West sector of the city. 
And in the city itself the visitor is amazed to 
find that the elevated lines are all controlled 
by the Soviet authorities, even the parts that 
run in the West sector. 

It was at the entrance to one of the sta- 
tions on the elevated that I saw a sign which 
gives me my topic. On a large placard was 
@ warning to passengers. It warned them 
not to go to sleep on the train they were 
taking, for in dozing off they might not real- 
ize when they crossed from West to East. 
The line was two stations beyond, and 4 
sleeping passenger might wake up and find 
himself in a world he didn’t want to land in. 
Two stations beyond was the Russian sector, 
the Soviet world. The traveler needed to be 
on his guard lest he find himself where he 
didn’t intend to go. 

NEED DANGER SIGNS IN SCHOOLS 

The more I have pondered on the meaning 
of that sign the more it has seemed to sym- 
bolize the danger of our modern world 
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ough world-shaking events the western 
eastern zones have come up against 
each other. No neutral corridors separate 
them any longer. Both geographically and 
spiritually they adjoin each other. So close 
are they that some have already in unguard- 
oq moments found themselves victims of 
the communists. The very momentum of 
the currents of our day may carry us across 
the boundary. 

Experience has revealed the relevancy of 
the warning of what lies two stations beyond. 
american higher education ought to know 
where signs of warning should be placed. 
some of them might well be placed in con- 
spicuous places on the walls of colleges and 
universities. For even here are trends of 
thought and currents of feelings which may 
without our knowledge or will, in our care- 
jess moments, carry US Across @ fateful line. 


MARX A RADICAL REVOLUTIONARY 


Look back a moment on the road Russian 
communism has traveled. Three central 
stations stand out on the route, bearing the 
names: Marx, Lenin, Stalin. What made 
Marxism attractive in his day, and to follow- 
ing generations? It is no secret that this 
philosophy appealed to intellectuals, to cer- 
tain university groups, to men and women 
who would have reacted in horror if they 
had foreseen where this train of thought 
would take them. But at the time some- 
thing in Marx caught their attention and 
moved them to follow him. Was it not the 
picture he gave of the dreadful conditions 
of the workingman in English factory towns? 
The modern industrial revolution had de- 
stroyed the older communities and a certain 
security these had afforded a smaller popu- 
lation in a largely rural economy. The re- 
sulting poverty, insecurity, and mechaniza- 
tion of life presented a grim contrast be- 
tween the worker and the owner, and moved 
men and women to ask how long such a sys- 
tem could endure. There is in every genera- 
tion a portion of youth who are touched by 
inequality, inequity, and iniquity, and Marx- 
ism called the attention of such to the plight 
of the masses, 

But Marx was not a social reformer. He 
was a radical revolutionary who reacted not 
only against social injustice but against the 
whole western tradition. He was not con- 
tent to drive out the greedy traders from the 
temple. He sought to pull down the whole 
temple. He called for help to wreck the in- 
stitutions on which Christian Europe had 
worked for 2,000 years—the state which pro- 
tected the owning class, the church which 
gave the worker a future hope instead of 
present help, the system of property itself 
which was built on a biblical evaluation of 
the individual. In its place he would build 
@ new society, without class, without rela- 
tion to religion, a new earth where man’s 
innate nature would lead to peace and plenty 
in a rule of the proletariat. It was a sort of 
& Pied Piper’s procession that followed him. 
The seductive tones which promised an end 
to poverty and subjection drew a motley 
crowd from every land social class. 


LENIN BROKE WITH FREEDOM 


This utopian vision Lenin held out to the 
starving masses of Russia. But not only 
Russia. All the oppressed of every land 
should unite under his leadership. The rev- 
olution should be carried to all the world. 
The ties of nationality which had held the 
countries of Europe together should be 
dropped as chains, and an international 
power should be created to overthrow the 
old order. All the virtues of the Christian 
religion were as Junk—the new order must 
be achieved in any manner possible—by de- 
ceit falsehood, violence. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat might be a bloody brutal 
phase—afterwards would come the classless, 
contented society. Im any place where the 
new doctrine could be used in opposition to 
the established regime any means was jus- 
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tified to insure the overthrow of that regime 
so that the new party could take over. 
Scholars of the movement see in Lenin the 
break with the West on the question of free- 
dom. In him it gives way to allegiance— 
blind, slavish allegiance to the party, and 
the substitution of a collectivist state for 
the ideas of democracy and freedom which 
Christian Europe had painfully evolved 
through the centuries. 
STALIN SOUGHT WORLD POWER 


In Stalin the international Communist 
state became identified with a reborn Russia. 
There is in Russian history a thousand-year- 
old tradition of Moscow being the third 
Rome. Constantine long ago had tried to 
center the rule of the world in his Byzantine 
capital on the Bosphorus. Now the attempt 
was again to be made to make all roads lead 
to a Russian Rome. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, contrary to Marxian philosophy, did not 
wither away. But pass away they must, and 
Stalin would wherever possible push over the 
rotten columns on which they rested. Since 
the church and capitalism were identified 
with those nations, all were to go down to- 
gether, and mankind would hail the new 
Messiah in the Kremlin. In ancient times 
oriental despots gave themselves the names 
of god. Whatever diety there is in com- 
munism belongs to the ruler who knows no 
power above himself. 

This is the hideous and terrifying scene 
that is the present station of communism. 
We are more apt to be attracted to its poli- 
cies of expansion in West and East. Against 
these we try to fashion some sort of resist- 
ance. But it is toward its inner nature that 
we need also to be on the alert. President 
Eisenhower not long ago used the simile of 
a row of dominoes—the falling one knocks 
down a whole row. It may be that the force 
that overthrows the first is great and violent, 
But it is a fair question to ask, Why do not 
the others stand? Is there no strength in 
them? 

GREAT LIE OF COMMUNISM 


Here is the heart of the problem. Why 
have nations fallen for communism? Why 
in Western Europe have laboring classes 
identified their cause with a system which, 
when it becomes supreme, turns laborers into 
slaves? Why in America have intellectuals 
thought it a mark of progressiveness to asso- 
ciate with a philosophy which in the end 
eliminates all freedom of thought? 

To go back to our elevated train in Berlin 
which runs through the West sector before 
it enters the Communist territory, we may 
say that there is a stretch where East and 
West occupy the same ground. It is the area 
of modern industrial life which has revolu- 
tionized the older agricultural economy and 
brought great social problems in its wake. 
We, too, as Christians in the West are con- 
cerned about problems of employment, of 
distribution, of housing and education, of 
health and leisure. The great lie of commu- 
nism is that it alone is concerned about these 
matters on which the life of people today 
depends. The teachers of communism have 
tried to switch all persons who are interested 
in overcoming the ills of society into their 
tracks, claiming they alone will create an 
order where each one will have what he 
needs. By their utopian promises they have 
attracted a great army of followers who have 
not seen through the deception and false- 
hoods of their claims. Let me describe 1 or 2 
of the stations at which you will find your- 


self when you wake up in the real land. 


of Sovietdom. 
MATERIALISM IS STATION ONE 


Station one is built of Marxian material 
and bears the designation that all life de- 
pends on material things. All history is 
only the story of the control of the means 
of producing material things. In the New 
Testament story of the Temptation, Christ 
was challenged by the devil to turn stones 
into bread. Communism has yielded to this 
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temptation. The only thing that matters is 
bread, the material needs of man. In former 
times capitalism controlled the means of 
producing bread. This, it is held, is the 
curse of society. Now communism will take 
away all private property. Society itself will 
own all sources of wealth. Men will no longer 
strive against each other. All will be peace 
and sweetness because the cause of strife has 
been removed. 

We need not pause to wonder at the na- 
ivete of such a hope, for we know already 
what peace and sweetness reign in Soviet 
lands. But we do need to warn against the 
more insidious temptation for which west- 
ern intelligentsia has fallen, namely, that if 
only there is bread enough for all, all will 
be well. Even in our own land we hear the 
slogan, if only we increase production, all 
will have all they need. 

But man does not live by bread alone. 
Bread is not the complete answer in either 
East or West. “Man lives by the word of 
God”—there is a hunger of man. which his 
stomach will not satisfy. This is the fatal 
error of marxism. It knows no higher au- 
thority than man—unless it be the laws of 
nature which marxism thinks it can con- 
trol. Breaking down faith in God is the way 
that marxism works. If you are interested 
in seeking the true fellow travelers of com- 
munism, you will find them wherever you 
find an undermining of the church. Once 
you have persuaded youth that there is no 
God to whom he is accountable, you are on 
the road that leads to the land where man 
rules alone—man, not as a child of God, but 
man as a brute, ruler by virtue of force 
alone. 


IRRESPONSIBLE STATE IS STATION TWO 


And the second station to which you soon 
come is that of the irresponsible state. You 
can hardly avoid coming to it once you have 
passed the first station. For if there be no 
higher authority to which man is respon- 
sible than man himself, then the strongest 
mran or group of men become the state. 
Saint Augustine long ago asked, “In the ab- 
sence of justice, what is sovereignty but 
organized brigandage? For, what are bands 
of brigands but petty kingdoms?” 

Western democracy has evolved as a con- 
trol of the state by its own citizens only be- 
cause those citizens have faith in a greater 
Ruler to whom states themselves are sub- 
ordinate. The history of Western Europe, is, 
from one point of view, the story of a balanc- 
ing of the power of church and state. The 
church became the agency by which citizens 
could curb the autocratic power of the state. 
Russia never had a state-church conflict, it 
never had a reformation to prepare for a 
revolution. Its power has always been abso- 
lute, and when absolute power passed from 
the Czar it went to a dictator whom no Par- 
liament or church dares oppose. When such 
a tyranny clothes itself in a materialistic 
philosophy and assumes a world-wide domin- 
ion, the result is the kind of state we now 
behold in Moscow. 

Heartily as we loathe the spectacle, we are 
not free of the temptation in America of 
building up a giant government to whom we 
transfer all our problems ana hence all our 
hopes. The only way to oppose an all-em- 
bracing state which wants‘ to govern all of a 
man’s life is to develop citizens who know 
how to govern themselves. We cannot turn 
over the disciplining of our lives to a power 
outside ourselves without building up that 
power to uncontrollable limits. The one in- 
stitution which creates an inner discipline, a 
self-government of the individual is the 
Chuch of the Living God who commands 
that we love God above all things and our 
neighbor as ourselves, and gives us part in a 
fellowship wherein we obey a higher law. 
Whenever the church fails, the state will as- 
sume a greater police power over us. When 
the church fails altogether, the state will be- 
come absolute. Saint Paul calls government 
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a servant or minister of God, and so it is when 
men acknowledge the God whom government 
serves. But when men turn from God, gov- 
ernment becomes their master. Freedom is 
meaningless except it be a freedom given by 
the Highest Ruler so as to save us from false 
rulers. 

Between the collectivism of communism 
and its atheistic notion of man, there is a 
very close connection. Trotsky once referred 
to soldiers of Russia as “tailless apes” who 
had to be sternly controlled. Western cul- 
ture, for all its faults, builds on a Biblical 
idea of man as a chid of God, and the indi- 
vidual, since the Reformation and Renais- 
sance, has been considered of decisive im- 
portance. 

Are we witnessing in communism the 
emergence of a herd government? Men are 
not created in the image of God, they are so 
many animals in the pack which has to be 
driven by the strongest and bloodiest. Rus- 
sian society is subhuman, and the logical 
outcome ofa religion that degrades man into 
a mere brute in the larger herd. It is the 
church which has given man his charter of 
freedom, of divine significance, of humanity 
itself. The misled intellectuals who thought 
it smart to ride the Communist train of 
philosophy now find themselves in a Siberian 
wilderness where humanity is thrown to the 
wolves. 


CRUEL INDOCTRINATION OF COMMUNISM 


Anyone who recalls America’s thought of 
the last 30 years knows how long it has been 
the educational fashion to be opposed to all 
kinds of indoctrination. It was supposed to 
be a mark of démocracy that the teacher was 
objective to the point of not seeking to in- 
fluence the student. Present the material, 
we were told, and the innate concern of the 
individual for his own welfare would auto- 
matically lead him to choose what was right. 

We have lived to see the complete re- 
versal of this doctrine in a system such as 
communism, While in Berlin I lived a week 
with a group of almost 100 men from the 
East Zone. They told me of the hard, cruel 
way in which the Communists control the 
education of a younger generation, slowly 
grinding away the freedom of the child and 
fashioning it completely in the ideas of the 
party. Another 20 years and there will be 
a@ people that not only votes one ticket but 
thinks one set of ideas only—the Communist. 


LEARNING TO APPRECIATE OUR HERITAGE 


To face such a terrifying situation, de- 
mocracy must find ways of teaching youth 
both the ideals and the disciplines of free- 
dom. To copy the methods of communism 
is but to help them win over us. But we 
need an enthusiasm for the heritage of the 
West which is strangely wanting from so 
much of our education. The fanaticism of 
communism must be matched not only by 
bigger and better bombs, but by a passion 
for what the Old and New Testament has 
meant for our civilization, our freedom, our 
education. American schools must inspire 
their youth to fight not for the comforts of 
some materialistic way of life or standard 
of living, but for the principles and ideas 
on which our Nation was originally built. 
We are too much interested in the byprod- 
ucts and not sufficiently aroused about the 
main issues of our national structure. It 
is still an unanswered question whether a 
nation such as ours can long endure in the 
civil war of mankind today. We must 
awaken before the trend of our times lands 
us involuntarily in enemy territory. It is 
time to break company with enemies of the 
spirit in our midst and to seek anew the 
foundations of the City of God amid the 
debris of the cities of men. 


OUR HOPE IS IN GoD 

No man today knows the outcome of the 
fearful struggle in which we are all caught 
up. Will freedom survive? Will tyranny 
and brutal despotism be overcome? Will 
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the right to worship, the right to think, the 
right to own, perish from the earth? Which 
way will the trembling balances move? 
Though we cannot predict, let us go on from 
day to day with the faith born of fellowship 
with Him who said, “Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” If we ourselves are 
living by the words God has spoken to men, 
we can vanquish the tempter who would 
turn all of life’s possessions into material 
things. If we have learned to worship the 
King of Kings, we shall not fall down before 
lesser potentates who claim all our alle- 
giance. We will unmask the pretensions of 
those who build a new society by enslaving 
all who put their trust in their vain prom- 
ises. We will enter into the task of serving 
our fellowmen in every area of need—physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual, economic, political, 
social—but do it in His name who came that 
all might have an abundant life. 

If thus we build strong men and women, 
and thus build cities of righteousness and 
justice, we can face the monster of com- 
munism calmly and with assurance, knowing 
that heaven and earth may pass away but 
the promises of the Lord will forever endure. 





Representative Doyle Opposes One-Man 
Hearings and Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
for me so to do, I am pleased to here- 
with present the text of my communica- 
tion dated July 22, 1954, to all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
The text thereof is self-explanatory, 
and I wish to again at this time state my 
most vigorous opposition to any plan or 
proposal which would make it possible 
and practical to permit one-man com- 
mittees or subcommittees for the hear- 
ing of witnesses under oath and also my 
most vigorous support of the necessity 
to have both majority and minority rep- 
resentation on all hearing and investiga- 
tive committees of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


In this connection, the only reason I 
do not mention the United States Sen- 
ate is because it is well known that the 
House membership and the Senate mem- 
bership determine their own respective 
body of rules. 

The communication follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
To My Colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress: 

If you are opposed to one-man hearings 
and one-man investigation committees and 
believe that both majority and minority 
representation on such committees is essen- 
tial—then you must tell House Rules Com- 
mittee so and tell them at once. 

I. The Scott committee, which was ap- 
pointed by the House Rules Committee sev- 
eral months ago, to submit to the House 
Rules Committee revision of House rules for 
all hearing and investigation committees of 
the House, has filed House Resolution 571. 

A. It was referred to the House Rules Com- 
mittee and that committee is expected to 
os upon House Resolution 571 within a few 

ys. 


July 24 


II. That portion of House Resolution 57 
which I now call to your attention as Vv 
objectionable and dangerous to the rights 
of witnesses and for the best interests of 
the House investigative and hearing Pro 
cedures, is as follows, to wit: 

Section 5 (e) (begining with “unless. 
“Unless the committee otherwise Provides 
one member shall constitute a quorum fo 
the receipt of evidence and the taking of 
testimony; but no witness shall be compelie 
to give oral testimony before less than two 
members if, prior to testifying, he objects, 

A. It is, therefore, clear as crystal] that 
neither in that section—nor any other ge. 
tion—is there any clear requirement for 
both the majority ‘and minority representa. 
tion on House investigative and hearins 
committees. 7 

B. It expressly provides that “one member 
shall constitute a quorum.” It leaves the 
door wide open for one-man committees, 

C. This applies to both friendly and 
unfriendly witnesses. There is no provi. 
sion that a witness shall be advised of his 
alleged right to object to less than two 
members sitting; nor, is there provision in 
this section or any section, that a witness 
shall be furnished with a copy of the rules 
under which his conduct and the conduct 
of his legal counsel is to be governed at saiq 
hearings or investigations. 

III. Is it not time that the House take 
action to expressly provide for majority and 
minority representation at all hearings ang 
investigations where witnesses are testifying 
under oath? Is it not time that the House 
take immediate steps to remove the just 
criticism of the American people directed to 
Congress for permitting one-man investi. 
gations by hearing and investigative com. 
mittees? 

A. I wish to make it clear that although 
I am a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and also the Armed 
Services Committee, I am not sending you 
this communication nor doing anything in 
connection with the subject matter, for or on 
behalf of or with the authority of either 
committee. I am doing it on my own. 

IV. Because it is clear that under the Scott 
report and resolution, House Resolution 571, 
to be before the House Rules Committee in 
the next few days, it leaves the door wide 
open for one-man subcommittees hearing 
witnesses, under oath, and also because it 
does not expressly provide that all hearing 
and investigative committees shall have 
representation of both majority and minority 
at all hearings, I propose to offer to the 
House Rules Committee the following amend- 
men to section 5 (e) of House Resolution 
571, to wit: 

“Strike out all of section 5 (e), beginning 
with the word ‘unless’ and substitute the 
following: Not less than two committee 
members, including both majority and mi- 
nority representation, shall constitute 4 
quorum for the receipt of evidence and the 
taking of testimony under oath by a wit- 
ness who is know to be a friendly or coopera- 
tive witness with the committee hearings or 
investigation, unless a majority of the com- 
mittee, all members being first polled, has 
expressly authorized only one committee 
member to hear the testimony and receive 
the evidence from that witness. 

“But not less than.two committee mem- 
bers, including majority and minority rep- 
resentation, shall constitute a quorum and 
hear the testimony or receive evidence from 
a witness who is know as uncooperative of 
unfrieridly to the committee hearing or in- 
vestigation.” 

V. Such proposed change in House Resolu- 
tion 571 by the House Rules Committe 
would— 


A. Permit expeditious hearings; 

B. Protect the rights of witnesses and in- 
sure fair play and treatment to the wit 
nesses; 
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c. Help restrain any intemperate or in- 
considerate attitude or action by any com- 
mittee member; 

D. Help prevent the ease with which 
abuses creep into one-man committee hear- 
ne esl remove existing ground for just 
criticism of House committee procedures and 
ractices Wherein one-man committee hear- 
ings are held and also wherein there is not 
poth majority and minority representation 
on said committee. 

VI. Here are some things you can do to 
give practical effect to your position in the 
matter, but you will have to do it now, to 


et Personally speak to members of the 

Rules Committee immediately and make your 
t. 

ye on the floor against allowing one- 

man committees and for both majority and 

minority representation on all hearing and 

investigative committees. 

C. Appear before the House Rules Commit- 
tee personally when House Resolution 571 
is to be considered by that committee. If 
you will phone my office and tell my secre- 
taries, Miss Tucker or Mrs. Talbert, that 
you want to appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I will then try to notify you immedi- 
ately upon my receiving notice from the 
Rules Committee, of the date and the hour 
when they will consider House Resolution 
571. 

VII. My years of active participation as a 
member of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, during which time I have ac- 
tively functioned as a committee member on 
literally dozens of hearings in different parts 
of the United States, together with my ob- 
servations and conclusions of this subject, 
cause me to send this same communication 
to every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives at practically the same time you receive 
your copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CrLyper Dor Le, 
Member of Congress, 23d Congres- 
sional District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 


America’s New Front-Door Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest, issue of August 1954: 

AMERIca’s NEw FrRoNT-Door PoLicy 
(By Hervé J. L'Heureux ') 


Present American immigration policy, it 
has been charged, embitters our friends, en- 
courages our enemies and brings the good 
name of our country into disrepute. Such 
wholesale indictment is, I believe, unjusti- 
fied. I should like to answer it. 


The new law is a complete rewriting, the 
first in 30 years, of our vast and complex im- 
migration procedures. It has been in effect 
only 18 months. No doubt its administra- 
tion, in this early period, has been some- 
times faulty, on occasion unnnecssarily 
harsh. But time and experience are smooth- 
Sica ia ; 


‘Hervé L'Heureux has been in the Ameri- 
can consul service since 1927. From 1947 to 
bs he was Chief of the Visa Division of the 

tate Department. He is at present super- 
vising consul general for Western Germany. 
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ing out the rough spots. And time and ex- 
perience are pointing the way to some ad- 
justments in the law itself. 

Meanwhile, the total record, as distin- 
guished from the exceptions, indicates that 
our immigration policy is still in the generous 
American tradition. Our treatment of desir- 
able aliens, whether visitors or immigrants, 
is, in fact, fairer and more friendly today 
than at any other time in my experience. 

Let me first point out that admission to 
the United States is not a right but a priv- 
ilege, extended by our Government on cer- 
tain conditions. Those conditions, laid down 
in the law, are aimed to safeguard our coun- 
try against “undesirables’’—the criminal, the 
subversive, the diseased—and to promote 
what the Congress believes to be our coun- 
try’s best interests. 

Unlike many countries where tourism is a 
major industry and where “undesirables” 
seeking admission are not a major problem, 
the United States does not write its immigra- 
tion laws to attract millions of foreign visi- 
tors. We aim, rather, to give maximum pro- 
tection to our own self-interest, while ac- 
cepting responsibility in the world commun- 
ity. To judge our success at that difficult 
task, let us look at some pages from the re- 
cent record. 

At New York’s International Airport last 
February 24, a chartered plane carrying 
refugees from Communism arrived from Ger- 
many. There were 84 persons aboard, chil- 
dren and adults. A majority were Russians. 
Most were penniless. The passports of many 
were stamped “Stateless.” Only a few knew 
any English. As they were ushered into the 
terminal they were unsure, bewildered, a 
little frightened. 

Awaiting them at the terminal entrance 
were representatives of a number of valun- 
tary agencies—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish—authorized by the United States 
Government to help the strangers. Baggage 
and bundles were collected, documents and 
health certificates dug out. Interpreters 
stood by the newcomers as they lined up for 
inspection by United States officials. 

There were three such inspections: cus- 
toms, immigration, and health. The plane 
had landed at 9:05. By 11:15 all three in- 
spections had been completed for every mem- 
ber of the entire group—and the door to 
America opened. 

At 11:30 box lunches were distributed 
(with warm milk for infants) and the erst- 
while refugees boarded a chartered bus for a 
railroad station in New York City. There 
each was given a ticket and the name of the 
sponsor meeting him at the end of his 
journey. 

For 10 of these 84, cost of transportation 
to America was advanced by long-term, no- 
interest loan. For the other 74, the cost was 
paid outright by the United States Govern- 
ment. (Cost of transportation within the 
United States was covered by easy-term 
loans.) 

Having observed how our officials admin- 
istered the law dealing with these immi- 
grants, the head of the United States office 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration wrote to the Immigra- 
tion Service: 

“My highest appreciation for the way in 
which the processing of these migrants was 
carried out by the Immigration inspectors. 
The efficiency and speed of this responsible 
work aroused my sincere admiration. But 
I was particularly impressed by the warm, 
human attitude of the inspectors toward the 
immigrants. Nothing can more effectively 
impress upon the minds of these naturally 
tense and apprehensive people the greatness 
and human understanding of America than 
this first contract with United States officials 
whose kindness and solicitude turn a fear- 
ful ordeal into a truly American welcome.” 

Since the end of the war the United States 
has extended that welcome to more than 
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400,000 displaced persons, more than one 
third the total received by all the other 
countries of the world. 

And we have done more. For the million 
refugees who have been resettled in other 
lands, the United States has paid one third 
of the total transportation cost. Also, it 
was an American proposal which led, two 
years ago, to setting up the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, 
aimed to relieve Europe’s overpopulation 
problem. Twenty-four nations are members. 
(The United States pay more than all the 
others combined.) 

Now the doors to this country are being 
opened even more widely. Under an act 
passed last summer we shall receive in the 
next 2 years, over and above quota immigra- 
tion, 209,000 additional refugees. To select 
and transport them we shall spend an esti- 
mated $50 million. 

“This legislation,” said President Eisen- 
hower, "demonstrates again America’s tra- 
ditional concern for the homeless, the perse- 
cuted, the less fortunate of other lands.” 
Here is an answer to those who charge that 
our immigration policy is one of unconcern 
for the world’s needy. 

Look, now, at another page from the rec- 
ord: our treatment of visitors from other 
countries. 

The number of visitors Is constantly in- 
creasing. Here, as a significant sample, is 
the way we treat one large, important group 
of them. 

This year there are more than 34,000 visit- 
ing students in the United States. That is 
the largest number on record. It is more 
than in any other country. 

These students, trom 127 countries, were 
admitted without distinction as to religion, 
nationality or race. About one-third are 
Asians. With few exceptions, every student 
was personally met at the port of entry (gen- 
erally by a representative of the voluntary 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students), sped through port inspec- 
tions, given literature about the United 
States and started toward a school or col- 
lege. 
For more than 500 of these student visi- 
tors, all expenses (round-trip travel, tuition, 
living costs) are being paid by the United 
States Government. Another 8,500 get 
scholarship help from American schools 
where they are enrolled. For those obliged 
to earn part of their way, a clause of the new 
immigration law provides that, on recom- 
mendation of the school, permission for em- 
ployment will be granted. As a result, more 
than 5,000 have part-time work. 

Under previous law, foreign students were 
limited in attendance to certain “accredited” 
institutions. This closed the door to many 
who sought practical, rather than academic, 
training. Under the new law, vocational, 
trade and business schools are now approved, 

How our consular and immigration offi- 
cials, in their administration of the law, con- 
tribute to this American welcome is attested 
by the head of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations: “From the time of his application 
for a United States visa to his final departure 
from the country, today’s visiting student is 
met with more understanding friendliness 
from American officials than at any time in 
my experience.” 

A Bolivian student recently wrote the 
Immigration Service: “I want to thank you 
for the excellent service and great kindness 
that you offered me during my permanence 
in this great country. I am carrying to my 
country a wonderful impression and opinion 
of the United States.” 

Within the necessary conditions laid down 
in the Jaw, our present policy also increases 
the convenience with which a foreigner can 
visit the United States on business or pleas- 
ure or en route to another country. Despite 
the magnitude of our security problem, it 
takes only about 4 weeks to obtain a visitor’s 
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or a transit visa in Western European coun- 
tries. For the convenience of the traveler 
who has too little time to get a transit visa, 
the new law permits passage through the 
United States without any United States 
documents whatever. 

This measure, more liberal than any pre- 
vious law, was included at the strong urging 
of the airlines seeking more intransit busi- 
ness. Such a document waiver is issued by 
the airline without Government supervision. 
The visitor signs a card of identification, 
declares his intention to “make immediate 
and continuous transit,” and agrees while in 
the United States to accept close supervision. 

Complaints, now diminishing, about this 
supervision are best answered by the fact 
that last year 20,000 foreign travelers took 
advantage of the no-document privilege. 
This year the number is expected to be at 
least one-third greater. 

Experience over many years clearly shows 
that, under any immigration law, however 
carefully drawn, exceptional cases arise 
which on humanitarian grounds or in the 
public interest merit special consideration 
and action. Present policy gives consider- 
able leeway to consular and immigration 
officers to deal with such cases. 

Recently an Englishman, convicted 10 
years before of larceny, applied for a visa 
to visit his brother, who was seriously ill 
in New York. A strict interpretation of the 
law would have barred him. But, after in- 
quiry, the American consul issued the visa. 
A Cuban who recently applied with his wife 
and son for immigrant visas might have been 
excluded because of his son's physical disa- 
bility. But the consul, convinced the boy 
would not become a public charge, issued 
visas of permanent residence for the entire 
family. Early last year a Chicago chemical 
concern inquired about bringing in a famous 
Greek chemist to direct a new development 
project. The normal immigration quota for 
Greece was filled for 4 years in advance. 
Under the preference given in the new law 
to needed specialists, however, a visa for the 
chemist was speedily secured. 

Last September a French radio writer, a 
one-time member of the French Communist 
Party, applied in Paris for a visitor's visa. 
Under our previous immigration policy he 
would have been barred by the “once a Com- 
munist always a Communist” provision. The 
new law contains a redemption clause which 
permits former Communists who have bro- 
ken with the party to enter the country. 
Under this provision the French writer, like 
numerous other one-time Communists, was 
admitted. 


It is true that the security provisions of 
the new immigration laws are tighter than 
ever—trefiecting the fact that our security 
problem is more serious. But it is also true 
that the present law goes further than any 
previous legislation to accord the alien the 
constitutional rights that are granted to 
American citizens. 


In deportation proceedings, for example, 
it is provided that the alien must be given 
reasonable notice of the charges against him, 
that he may examine the evidence, present 
evidence in his own behalf, cross-examine 
Government witnesses and be represented by 
counsel of his own choosing. 


Today more than 1,300 private immigra- 
tion bills are pending before the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate. Most of these bills are are bona fide 
efforts to grant the right of permanent resi- 
dence to especially deserving aliens who are 
not technically eligible under the law. Thus 
the massive machinery of our National Goy- 
ernment—from committee report to con- 
gressional vote to Presidential signature—is 
put into operation for the sole benefit of the 
individual noncitizen. 


In another important area, that of natu- 
ralization, our treatment of foreigners meets 
the test of American fairness and generosity. 
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In San Francisco 1 day last summer, the 
courtroom of Federal Judge Louis E. Good- 
man was the scene of an affecting drama. 
Standing solemnly in rows before the bench 
were 182 Japanese aliens. All of them had 
lived for years in the United States, had 
established homes, raised their families 
here. But they had been barred from citi- 
zenship by the oriental exclusion clause in 
our former immigration law. 

In 1952 the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act wiped out the racial 
clause, eliminated such bars to immigration 
and naturalization. When, under that law, 
these Japanese applied for citizenship, they 
got immediate aid. From the Citizenship 
Division of the United States Immigration 
and Naturalzation Service they received 
free textbooks and home-study courses. Free 
citizenship classes were open to them in 
California’s public schools. Then came the 
big day. 

After Judge Goodman had administered 
the oath and declared them citizens, Kay 
Kunisaha Mineta, a San Jose shoe salesman, 
stepped forward and spoke for the group: 
“Today our dream comes true. With the 
passing of the years, some stormy, some un- 
certain, we kept an abiding faith in the 
country of our choice.” 

For foreigners of all categories who seek 
to become citizens, there are nearly 3,500 
citizenship classes operating in all our 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska. More than 15,- 
000 are enrolled in home-study courses. Last 
year the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service distributed 150,000 free textbooks for 
candidates. 

Responsibility for proper enforcement of 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
rests primarily upon our consular officers 
abroad and the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in the United States. At home 
and abroad, there are fewer than 2,000 offi- 
cials directly engaged in this vast job. While 
enforcing our laws and protecting our inter- 
ests, they must hear complaints, adjust dis- 
putes, and serve, on behalf of all Americans, 
as ambassadors of good will. 

When one views the size and complexity 
of their task, the clamorous, often powerful 
pressures to which they are subjected, one 
wonders how they err so seldom; how, so 
generally, they do their duty by America’s 
laws in a way that is a credit to America. 

As an American, familiar with out past 
and present immigration policy, I am proud 
of our record. 





Housing’s Last Chance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Housing’s Last Chance,” from 
= Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 23, 
1954: 

Hovustno’s Last CHANCE 

Unless the House of Representatives is 
given another chance to vote and reverses 
itself at the last minute, President Eisen- 
hower’s 4-year program for the construction 
of 140,000 public housing units has been 
effectively done in for this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Senate approved the President’s plan, 
but the House at first refused to provide for 
any public housing. The bill which emerged 
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from the conference committee and which 
has now been passed by the House, con. 
tained a provision for 35,000 units in a 1-yea, 
extension of the public housing program 
Authorization of the 35,000 units is so hedgeq 
in with restrictions, however, that public 
housing officials expect that very few new 
units can be started in the allotted time 
If the present version of the measure jg 
passed by the Senate, the public housing 
section of the new law will be mostly window. 
dressing. 

Because its program is already well aq. 
vanced, Pittsburgh’s redevelopment of the 
lower hill district is not expected to be cur. 
tailed by a limitation in the pending Federg) 
law. But advanced planning for Other 
areaswould be affected if the current yer. 
sion of the housing bill becomes law. Slum 
clearance projects require several years of 
preparation. And the House-approveg 
measure, unlike the President’s 4-year pro- 
posal, does not permit urban planners to 
take the necessary long look ahead. 

If Republican Senator Irvic Ives, of 
New York, is successful in his promised effort 
to seek restoration of the full Eisenhower 
program, the Senate will thereby reject the 
conference report; the bill will go back to 
committee, where the requested 140,009 
units can be restored. The House would 
then be asked for the third time to grant 
the President's request. There is scant like. 
lihood that this will happen. But sufi. 
cient public pressure might prevent the 
House from killing public housing, which it 
is now apparently intent on doing. 





Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., was organized in 
the New York metropolitan area some 
5 months ago for the purpose of enlist- 
ing greater support from average citi- 
zens for definite steps toward a more 
liberal national trade policy. The lead- 
ers of this organization are aware of the 
fact that the success of our entire for- 
eign policy and the prosperity of our 
domestic economy may be dependent 
upon urgently needed improvements in 
our foreign-trade program. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Export Trade 
and Shipper in reference to this organi- 
zation: 

The Committee on Poreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., composed essentially of young men 
and women with an active interest in “trade 
and tariff policies in the national interest,” 
is doing a really aggressive job of stimu- 
lating interest in the New York area, in 
subjects of great interest to all exporters. 

Last week, they sponsored a luncheon 
meting in New York City at which Isador 
Lubin, foreign policy adviser to F. D. R. and 
Harry Truman, called on the United States 
Senate to rise above partisanship and sup- 
port the lead of Senators Gore and Fvt- 
BRIGHT who seek to liberalize the trade agree- 
ments extension. 

These Democratic leaders, as all of our 
leaders by this time know as well as we, i2 
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effect want to amend the simple, 1-year ex- 
tension bill into @ virtual counterpart of the 
pill introduced in the House by Mr. Kean, of 
New Jersey, which would carry out the Presi- 
dent's recommendations in his message of 
March 30. 

Membership of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education is nonpartisan, including 
active leaders both of young Republican and 
young Democrat political organizations, 
headed by B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., active in the 
Republican organization. 

Considering the diffusion and unorganiza- 
tion which Dr. Harry Hawkins attributes to 
those groups whose interests are most direct- 
ly identified with liberalized trade policy, it 
js most gratifying to observe this commit- 
tee’s activities. 

With no selfish axes to grind, beyond an 
abiding interest in the true national interest, 
these young and aggressive men and women 
are working on a volunteer basis from purely 
patriotic motives. 

We understand that they hope to stimu- 
late groups of politically conscious and ag- 
gressive young voters in other cities through- 
out the country to undertake and persist- 
ently conduct similar campaigns, directed 
at educating both the general public and 
the local political bigwigs. 

We urge that export and world-trade 
groups throughout the country attempt to 
enlist the interest of young political groups 
in their own communities, and put them in 
touch with the New York group, for details 
of their activities and plans. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., suite 
901, Building A, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., and we also feel that every firm or 
individual seriously interested in trade-policy 
liberalization should consider giving these 
hard-working young people the modest finan- 
cial support for which they can clearly dem- 
onstrate the need. 





General Agreement on Trade and Tariff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in the operation of 
GATT. The reason for my interest lies 
in the fact that my district is one that 
is much affected by the tariff question. 
We grow wine and wool in my district. 
We grow cherries and walnuts and hops. 
We have lumber, shingles, and hardboard 
production. We have tuna fisheries. 
These products are all sensitive to im- 
port competition and unless proper pro- 
tection is provided, imports can drive 
any of these producers to the wall. For 
this reason the tariff and how it is ad- 
ministered is of the greatest importance 
tous. That accounts for my interest in 
the operation of GATT. 

This is an international body that 
meets once a year, usually in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and it concerns itself with 
questions arising from the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. GATT 
Wields a great many powers over tariff 
and trade matters that I do not recall 
Congress giving up. It is something of a 
mystery how GATT came into possession 
of these powers. We in Congress. did 
hot deliver them, 
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If the Tariff Commission makes a 
recommendation to the President to 
raise a duty under the escape clause and 
if the President complies with the 


* recommendation, GATT reviews the case 


to determine whether the action was 
justified. This has happened in every 
case that has been approved by the 
President to date when a protest was 
lodged by a GATT member. 

Also when Congress in 1951 passed a 
law calling on the President to withdraw 
trade agreement concessions from Com- 
munist-controlled countries, we were 
not free to do so with respect to Czecho- 
slovakia although that country had gone 
behind the Iron Curtain. Why were we 
not free after Congress passed and the 
President approved a law that we do so? 
It was because Czechoslovakia is a mem- 
ber of GATT. We therefore had to ask 
that body at its next meeting in Geneva 
whether we could withdraw from our 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

After debating the issue GATT de- 
cided that we were free to make the 
withdrawal. 

It is my opinion that the entire tariff 
issue should be discussed by the Con- 
gress and a law passed for the guidance 
of those who affect our trade agree- 
ments. I am not one who would exclude 
trading, nor do I believe in excessively 
high tariffs. I believe that we should 
live and let live, but that our trade ne- 
gotiations should be realistic. 

There is a great difference in the 
standard of living between various 
countries. There are climatic condi- 
tions that alter the customs of various 
places which should be taken into con- 
sideration. I believe that there is a so- 
lution to the entire trade program, but 
it should not be dependent upon inter- 
national politics. 

Too often small industries and special- 
ized agricultural crops have been ruth- 
lessly sold down the river as a conces- 
sion in making agreements. I do not 
believe that any industry that is useful 
and beneficial to our civilization should 
be sacrificed for the sake of a trade 
negotiation. 

It is my understanding that the rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries nego- 
tiating trade agreements have with 
them representatives of the industries 
being considered for trade negotiation. 
I am also informed that the American 
negotiators do not extend this same 
privilege to American interests. I be- 
lieve this situation should be corrected 
by the administrative agencies, or Con- 
gress should act to see that the proce- 
dure is corrected. I believe that Con- 
gress should set up the rules in order to 
protect the economy of our own coun- 
try. 
The time has come when this whole 
situation must be brought into the open. 

GATT has its next annual meeting in 


Geneva in October. Why should Con-.- 


gress not have an observer at that 
session? Why should our State Depart- 
ment delegation not report to Congress? 
Why should anything like GATT ac- 
tivities be carried on without prior 
authorization by Congress? These ques- 
tions have been left hanging too long. 
They should be answered without fur- 
ther delay. 
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Value Received for Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
July 15, 1954, issue of the Engineering 
News-Record: 

VALUE RECEIVED For FLoOop ConTROL 


Within 2 weeks, 2 outstanding examples 
of the value of flood-control investments 
have been spread on the record. How in- 
delibly only time will tell, for the memories 
of taxpayers, lawmakes, and editorial writers 
are tragically short when expenditures for 
flood control are proposed. Wasteful, pork- 
barrel, unnecessary are some of the ad- 
jectives applied when the rivers are running 
dry. When they overflow, soaking up mil- 
lions of dollars in losses and snuffing out 
lives, it is another story. Probably this cycle 
of opinion will continue to be repeated, but 
at least its fallacy can currently be high- 
lighted by the experiences at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and on the lower Rio Grande. 

In 1947 Des Moines experienced its most 
disastrous flood, when the Des Moines River 
crested at 26.15 feet. Two weeks ago a crest 
of 30.19 feet figuratively only wet the city’s 
feet as heightened, strengthened levees guid- 
ed the high water downstream. Possibly, 
even, the levee investment was paid off in 
this une flood. And had proposed reservoirs 
up and downstream been built, other flood- 
ed areas would have reaped like benefit. 

But it was on the Rio Grande that the 
spectacular showing of flood control oc- 
curred. Considering the great loss of life 
and widespread damage along the river be- 
tween Del Rio and Laredo, Tex., in the great- 
est flood in the river’s history, it may seem 
strange to use this disaster as an example of 
wise and good flood control. But the dam- 
age that resulted in this stretch of river, 
where control measures had not been under- 
taken, gives added emphasis to the protec- 
tion that was afforded the lower Rio Grande 
by the great, new Falcon Dam, which cost 
$33 million.without the power facilities. 

Seldom in history has a major flood-control 
structure been tested so fully so soon after it 
was completed. Seldom either have design- 
ers (in this case engineers of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, headed on the 
United States side by Commissioner Law- 
rence M. Lawson) been able to prove so 
quickly and conclusively that their designs 
were right. 

Falcon Dam, a 150-foot earthfill some 5 
miles long, had been planned to store 4 
million acre-feet of water in its reservoir. 
Its spillway was made ample to pass 456,000 
cubic feet per second. And it had been esti- 
mated that all of the water brought down by 
the then highest flood of record (1932) could 
be stored in the reservoir (on top of the 
storage reserved for irrigation) with the spill- 
way operating at only 60,000 cubic feet per 
second. Last week’s much greater flood was 
handled with equal facility—and even with 
greater margin since the reservoir fortui- 
tously was nearly empty. But even had its 
dead storage and irrigation volumes been 
full the million or so acre-feet reserved for 
floods would have slowed the flow until the 
spillway could have doled it out downstream 
in quantities that would have been relatively 
harmless. 

Falcon Dam proved itself to be a useful 
public investment and a credit to its engi- 
neers and builders. The tranquillity of the 
city dwellers and farmers in the rich orange- 
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growing and produce-raising region below 
the dam—sure not only of their safety but 
assured of irrigation water next fall—pro- 
vided a striking contrast to the frightened 
and helpless people above who could count 
the damage from the rising waters even be- 
fore they arrived. This contrast bespeaks 
the necessity for supporting the International 
Boundary Commission in its plans for other 
Rio Grande dams and channel rectification 
from Laredo to Fort Quitman. And it focuses 
attention everywhere on the real value of 
flood control and the need to accord it the 
status of a worthwhile national investment 
and not just a convenient means of spread- 
ing money around among congressional con- 
stituencies as it is too frequently charged 
with being. 





Operation Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
2 my distinguished colleague, Hon. HALE 
Boccs, of Louisiana, inserted into the 
Recorp a brief statement about Opera- 
tion Youth, an inspiring program that 
is conducted annually for boys of high- 
school age by Xavier University in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the eminent Father Maguire, 
president of Xavier University, for the 
pioneer work he is doing inculcating 
young Americans with the manner of 
democracy and self-government. He is 
surrounded by a devoted staff who have 
helped produce fine results. Because of 
the general interest in the subject, I am, 
under unanimous. consent, inserting 
copy of a letter which I have just written 
to Mr. John A. Moser, project director: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1954. 
Mr. Jonn A. Moser, 
Director of Operation Youth, 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Moser: The pressure of congres- 
sional business has made this the first op- 
portunity that I have had to reply to your 
letter of June 30. 

As you doubtless know, on July 2 Con- 
gressman Bosccs inserted your very fine state- 
ment about Operation Youth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. May I tell you that I 
was greatly stimulated by my participation 
in this splendid program. It seems to me 
that the youth of this country will only live 
up to its responsibilities if it is informed 
about citizenship and democracy and the 
American way. 

More than any other single factor, I was 
impressed by the incisive and intelligent 
questioning following the conclusion of re- 
marks by Congressman Boccs and myself. 
It was clearly evident to us that these young 
men of high-school age were on their toes, 
understood their Government, and had a 
grasp on the issues of the day. I suspect 
that their interest had been greatly stimu- 
lated by that portion of the Operation 
Youth program which had transpired prior 
to our participation. 

I wish that more of our institutions of 
higher learning would follow the course set 
up by Xavier University in developing these 
great tenets; namely, fellowship, leadership, 

citizenship, discussion, appreciation, and 
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understanding. I feel that the work being 
done under the leadership of your dis- 
tinguisbed president, Father Maguire and 
his staff, is a healthy seed planted in the 
fertile field of American youth. 

May God aid and sustain you in your 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fran« C. Osmers, Jr. 





Health Reinsurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a notice I have issued as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state ami Foreign Commerce with refer- 
ence to further hearings to be conducted 
by the committee on the subject of 
Health Reinsurance, as provided for in 
H. R. 8356. 

It reads as follows: 

HEALTH REINSURANCE 


Representative CHaRLEs A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, announced today that the com- 
mittee would meet in executive session next 
Tuesday, July 20, to consider H. R. 8356, the 
health-reinsurance bill, which the commit- 
tee had previously reported out and recom- 
mended for passage, but which the House 
last Tuesday recommitted to the committee. 
Chairman WOLVERTON said: 

“I am bringing the matter before the com- 
mittee in accordance with the vote of the 
House that further consideration be given 
to the bill by the committee. 

“In accordance with these instructions, 
the meeting will be held to consider any 
amendments that anyone may wish to offer. 
I am hopeful that the American Medical As- 
sociation will avail itself of this opportunity 
to present any amendments it may wish the 
committee to consider. This opportunity 
has been repeatedly extended to the AMA 
since January 28, 1954. . 

“On that date, in introducing Dr. Walter 
B. Martin, president-elect of the American 
Medical Association, who was testifying in 
our health inquiry, I said: 

“It has seemed to me, however, that no 
one should be in better position to set forth 
for us a concrete proposal of just what can 
be done to provide a real and adequate pro- 
tection against these costs than the medical 
profession itself, as represented in its offi- 
cial organization, the American Medical As- 
sociation. This is an association of men who 
have dedicated their lives to the mitigation 
of human suffering—men devoted to mak- 
ing available the best of medical care to all 
of our people, regardless of their economic 
status. 

“We, therefore, confidently look to them 
to come forward with a constructive pro- 
gram to meet this problem, one of the 
greatest facing us today.’ 

“Neither at that time nor at any time 
thereafter, including the appearance on 
April 5, 1954, of Dr. David B. Allman, chair- 
man of the association’s committee on legis- 
lation, to testify on this bill, have any rep- 
resentatives of the association come for- 
ward with one constructive idea or pro- 
posal for meeting this serious and impor- 
tant problem facing our American people 
today. 

“It is amazing that the association’s op- 
position is predicated entirely on questions 
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which it raises in the insurance fieiq. Th 
association in no way whatsoever oppenns 
the bill on any medical grounds or on an 
suggested interference with the Practice of 


,medicine or anything having to do what 


soever with the field in which the associa 
tion’s members are engaged. . 
“In connection with this committee meet- 
ing on Tuesday, I want to emphasize m 
complete agreement with President Eisen’ 
hower'’s statement that he did not cop. 
sider that anyone lost by the House action 
last Tuesday except the American people but 
that it was only a temporary defeat.” | 


ee 


Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THi: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
in her column My Day, urged her readers 
to write their Congressmen in opposi- 
tion to the construction of Echo Park 
Dam, a vital unit of the upper Colorado 
River storage project. The reaction of 
this advice was immediate in the areas 
where the people know the relationship 
of this dam to Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. In a letter to Utah's leading eve. 
ning newspaper, the Deseret News-Tele- 
gram, Mrs. Roosevelt admitted that she 
should perhaps have considered her ad- 
vice a little more carefully. I am en- 
closing a newspaper account of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s reply to the newspaper and 
the newspaper editorial comments there- 
on. The articles follow: 

Water Comes First, Says Mrs. Rooseve.t 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said Tuesday she 
did not favor preservation of scenery above 
the West’s need for water. 

But, added the widow of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, she felt Congress 
should look carefully into the question of 
constructing Echo Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Mrs. Roosevelt made the statements in a 
letter sent to the Deseret News and Tele- 
gram. She had been criticized by the paper 
and western leaders for an earlier statement 
against Echo Park Dam. 

The controversy started July 12 when Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in her syndicated national column, 
appealed for letters opposing the dam on 
grounds it would ruin western scenery. She 
said she took this stand “upon receipt of two 
pamphlets from the Sierra Club” (a Califor- 
nia conservation organization opposed to 
Echo Park Dam). 

Her stand was attacked July 14 in a letter 
from Representative Witt1am A. Dawson 
(Republican, of Utah), who reminded Mrs. 
Roosevelt that it was her own husband, then 
President, who promised that Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument would be kept open for 
needed reclamation projects. 

The next day, in an open letter on the 
editorial page, the Deseret News and Tele- 
gram reminded Mrs. Roosevelt that vast 
areas of the West had been reclaimed by 
judicious conservation and use of water. 

In her letter to the newspaper, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said: . 

“GENTLEMEN: I did not know I was coming 
im on a real discussion between Colorado 
and California. I am very conscious of the 
need for water in desert areas. 

“T looked at all the pictures of the beau- 
tiful national park area and it seemed to me 
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to wipe it out if the necessary im- 
: Hees of ‘water could be done outside of 
ine park area as well as through the de- 
struction of & substantial and beautiful part 
of our national parks system. | 

“ty am fully conscious of the need for 
impounding water in our desert areas and 
realize that scenery, even when it is preserved 
the people of a country as a whole, is not 
4s important as making it possible to bring 
new land under cultivation. 

“But if water can be obtained in other 
ways, I think it is advisable to do so. I 
hope our Congressmen will look into the 
question carefully, for too much is being 
taken today from our national preserves and 
turned over to commercial use by individ- 


uals.” 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT RECONSIDERS 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who urged readers 
of her syndicated column My Day to write 
their Congressmen in opposition to the pro- 
posed Echo Park Dam “because the Sierra 
Club sent me two pamphlets,” has decided 
to study the question further, 

Mrs. Roosevelt's widely distributed attack 
on Echo brought her a flood of protest let- 
ters from indignant private citizens, from 
members of Utah’s congressional délegation, 
and one from this newspaper, which ap- 
peared as an open letter in these columns, 

The reply from the former first lady indi- 
cates she is in favor of reclamation, in prin- 
ciple, and that she had not given any study 
to the Echo Park matter beyond reading 
the Sierra Club propaganda. Her letter says: 

“IT hope our Congressmen will look into 
the question carefully for too much is being 
taken today from our national] preserves and 
turned over to commercial usage by indi- 
viduals * * *, If you wish to quote my let- 
ter in full I am quite willing to have you 
do so for I do not wish to be unfair to any 
State.” 

With Mrs. Roosevelt, we, too, sincerely 
hope that more Congressmen will thoroughly 
look into the Echo Park question, and that 
of the entire upper Colorado storage project. 
A number of Congressmen, and the Under 
Secretary of the Interior Department, along 
with a staff of “experts, have already done 
s0. For the most part, these men who have 
made a thorough investigation, including a 
visit to Dinosaur National Monument, are 
the men whose previous opposition or in- 
difference has changed to solid support of 
Echo’ Park. 

The recommendation that Congressmen 
look into the situation carefully is certainly 
sounder than Mrs, Roosevelt's original rec- 
ommendation that all of her readers imme- 
diately write their Congressmen in blind 
opposition to Echo Park. 

As to Mrs. Roosevelt’s desire not to be un- 
fair to any State, it might be suggested that 
her letter to this newspaper is hardly suffi- 
cient to remedy the damage done the cause 
of the Echo project by her first article. In 
all fairness her reconsidered attitude should 
be given the full circulation of her syn- 
dicated column, for all her readers to see 
and understand. 
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Great Lakes Once Covered Red River 
Valley of the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
er, under unanimous consent, I in- 
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sert in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
most interesting article published in 
the July 11 edition of the Fargo (N. 
Dak.) Forum, entitled “Glacial History 
Shows Icebergs Once Floated in Valley.” 

The valley referred to is the Red River 
Valley of the North, one of the most 
fertile areas in the entire world. Here 
one can look for miles in any direction 
and see nothing but lush fields of grow- 
ing grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Geologists often have likened the 
fertility of the Red River Valley to the 
rich lands of the Nile. 

A major portion of the Ninth District, 
which I represent in Congress, lies in 
the Red River Valley, and it is difficult 
to realize that at one time my hometown 
of Crookston, Minn., as well as. Fargo, 
N.-Dak., and its twin-sister city, More- 
head, Minn., and also Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn., were 
all covered over by a huge sheet of ice 
1 mile thick—and that icebergs actually 
floated in huge Lake Agassiz—a lake 
which was up to 250 miles wide in spots 
and 700 miles long, and which was 
created by this gigantic glacier. 

This story of famed Lake Agassiz and 
its beaches named for the Minnesota 
towns including Herman, Campbell, and 
Norcross, puts in plain English the great 
glacial history of this part of North 
America. 

This is good reading for anybody in 
the Agassiz Basin and also I should 
think, for any tourists, especially those 
with children, because the Fargo writer 
sets out just what signs and wonders to 
watch for in glacier country, as one 
might call it. e 

As more and more interest is mani- 
fested in Arctic and Antarctic lands the 
stories of glaciers take on fuller mean- 
ing. Who knows but that another rich 
Red River Valley may inspire song and 
story when a few Antarctic glaciers move 
out of the way. The organic topsoil 
with which we are acquainted of course 
is developed by nature only with the cen- 
turies, but who can say that man can- 
not move glaciers, arrange to pulverize 
rock, add a few chemicals, and make the 
land bloom? Anyhow, a lot of visions 
can be developed by looking at a Lake 
Agassiz map. 

I have taken the liberty of inserting 
some additional names of towns in some 
portions of the story. 

The article written by a staff writer, 
Roy P. Johnson, follows: 

GuactaL History Snows Icesercs ONCE 
FLOATED IN VALLEY 
(By Roy P. Johnson) 

Icebergs once floated over Fargo and also 
Moorhead, Crookston, Ada, East Grand Forks, 
Warren, Hallock, and many other northwest 
Minnesota towns. 

Great gales raged over a great lake which 
stood 200 feet deep over what now is the 
cities of Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Seven hundred miles long, and 49 miles 
wide in the Fargo-Moorhead area, it was the 
largest body of fresh water on the North 
American continent. 

A cataclysm of nature with forces greater 
than any hydrogen bomb resulted in the 
lake’s formation. 

Fargo and Moorhead lie at the bottom of a 


_ grezt depression occupied by the lake some 


12,000 years ago. 
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These seemingly fantastic statements have 
been established as true by geological re- 
search. 

If you were standing near Magnolia, 
N. Dak., with an unusually powerful tele- 
scope pointed east and held horizontal, you 
would see Muskoda, Minn., 49 miles away, 
but you would not see Fargo which lies mid- 
way. between the two towns, 

If the eight-story Black Building were 
twice its present height, its top would be 
just within sight. 

Fargo and Moorhead are at the extreme 
bottom of the lake bottom. The cities are 
only 900 feet above sea level, while the two 
smaller communities are nearly 1,100 or 200 
feet higher. They stand on the top brow 
overlooking the great depression. 

When the sun begins sinking below the 
horizon, there is a shadow in the depressed 
area, while its rays continue to brighten the 
rim and the adjacent hills and tableland 
east and west. 

Magnolia is a railroad passing point about 
31 miles west of Fargo, and Muskoda is a 
tiny town, 18 miles east of Fargo. 

While the two are unimportant otherwise, 
they are of significance geologically. 

They are on the highest beach of ancient 
Lake Agassiz, which for 1,000 years filled 
the bowl in which Fargo and other Red River 
Valley towns lie. This beach was built up 
when the lake stood at its greatest size. 

Only a narrow portion of Lake Agassiz ex- 
tended southward into the valley. The lake’s 
full sweep was from the southern tip of 
Lake Traverse into northern Manitob. In 
the Manitoba area it was nearly 250 miles 
wide. 

The fortunes of Fargo and man, other 
communities and farms are allied with the 
great cavity in the earth. 

If it should fill with water again it would 
obliterate man and his works. Whether this 
will happen no one can tell. 

For more than 100 years, the hole in the 
earth has been a mine of agricultural wealth. 
The rich silt deposited in the basin by the 
great lake has been called by geologists, “as 
rich as that of the valley of the Nile.” 

The discovery of Lake Agassiz was not told 
in bold headlines in the newspapers. 

Scientifically, however, it was red-letter 
news which gradually receiyed circulation in 
geologists’ publications and government re- 
ports as the years went by. 

That the lake had existed was confirmed 
in 1881, when Fargo was 10 years old. Prior 
to that time, a geologist named Keating 
who visited the area in 1823, had guessed at 
it. : 

In 1881, two geologists traveling on foot 
began circling the hollow with their instru- 
ments and established it to be a fact. 

What Warren Upham and Horace Winchell 
of St. Paul did was to locate the principal 
beaches which marked the lake’s shores at 
its various stages. 

Upham told of his find in a government 
report published in 1888: 

“A large part of the shore line of this 
ancient lake was traced and its height deter- 
mined in the summer of 1881,” he wrote. 

“Horace Winchell was my rodman in the 
work of leveling. The height of the upper 
beach was ascertained and examined for 175 
miles. 

“Along nearly the whole of this distance 
there exists a remarkable deposit of beach 
gravel and sand, forming a continuous, 
smoothly mounded ridge, such as is found 
along any part of the shores of the ocean 
or of our Great Lakes, where the land sinks 
in a gently descending slope beneath the 
water level. 

“The beach is a broad wave-like swell, with 
a smooth, gracefully rounded surface. 

“Here and there were gaps cut through by 
streams. At places the outline of the lake 
shore or direction of shore currents pre- 
vented formation of beaches. 
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“There are similar interruptions in beaches 
of present lakes and on the seacoast. 

“But the beach was clearly traced as one 
continuous formation along this distance of 
175 miles.” (Later Upham and others fin- 
ished tracing the shoreline over most of its 
complete area, including Canada.) 

Upham at this time definitely determined 
the size of the lake. 

“When Lake Agassiz stood at its greatest 
height and formed the upper beach,” he 


wrote, “its surface was 1,050 feet above 
the sea.” 
The beach located three-fourths mile 


west of Magnolia and just east of Muskoda 
tation was formed as storms lashed the lake 
and waves piled up sand and gravel. 

Upham named the highest shore Her- 
man Beach, having first found trace of it 
near Herman, Minn., close to the lake’s 
southernmost tip. 

He named the lower beaches for other 
towns, Norcross, Campbell, and McCauley- 
ville, the communities near which he first 
caught sight of them. 

En route to the Minnesota lake region 
from Fargo-Moorhead over U.S. 10, the mo- 
torist finds the lowest beach, the McCauley- 
ville, 5 miles east of Glyndon; the Campbell 
Beach a half mile further on; the Norcross 
Beach another mile along, and the Herman 
beach 2% miles further on. 

The Herman Beach, the highest, is ap- 
proximately 8% miles east of Glyndon. 
Muskoda lies south of this point about a 
mile. 

Minnesota State Geologist Newton Win- 
chell named the lake for Louis Agassiz, 
famed for his study of glacial action, a 
force of nature from which the lake 
resulted. 

A mile thick, the glacier inched over the 
land, grinding off hills and peaks, carrying 
the material along, dropping it in piles and 
ridges of boulders, sand, and silt. 

The lake that grew out of it was so large 
it could hold all the Great Lakes. The 
tempests that raged upon it as the north- 
west winds swept down must have been 
terrifying. 

That great icebergs broke off the end of 
the giacier, floated in the lake, were 
stranded and discharged huge boulders and 
other material is proved by the piles de- 
posited in many places. 

Great masses of this debris also were left 
by large sections of the glacier which broke 
off or were left on comparatively dry land 
by the advancing and retreating ice sheet. 

This process went on for thousands of 
years, geologists say. 

The story of the discovery that there had 
been an Ice Age on the globe resulting in 
lakes like Agassiz, and how it was traced 
and discovered is fascinating. Briefly sum- 
marized, the facts are these: 

During the 1700's geologists began to 
wonder why deposits of clay, gravel, sand, 
and boulders were scattered about on the 
earth in strange, disorderly piles and seem- 
ingly out of place. 

Some of the boulders and blocks of stone 
were marked by odd scratches and grooves. 

At first it was believed the confusion of 
scattered material probably was due to the 
fiood mentioned in the Bible. Signs of 
marine life were found in some deposits. 

A study of the notched rocks in Europe 
disclosed the cuts appeared to have been 
caused by one sharp rock being moved across 
another. 

This led to a study of glaciers in the Alps. 
It was found that the moving icefields carried 
boulders which scratched other rocks which 
were imbedded in a fashion similar to those 
found far away from existing glaciers. 

By a further study of the European rocks, 
it was possible to trace direction of move- 
ment and it became clear that the great 
giacier that once covered much of that con- 
tinent came from the north. 
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For a time it was doubted that glaciers 
actually moved, since the movement was 
not readily discernible to the eye. Agassiz 
and others proved they did move, slowly 
but steadily. 

A little later, in Great Britain, Agassiz 
and others found beaches, proving that 
melting glaciers and lakes were related. 

Now arose a big question. What formed 
glaciers where no mountains were evident? 

This question is not yet finally answered. 

It has been learned that the main ice 
sheets which spread over the northern part 
of the United States originated from a point 
just west of Hudson Bay, whence they 
moved to all points of the compass. This 
was called the Keewatin Glacier. 

Its movements were traced by the 
strangely scratched rocks. 

Enormous amounts of boulder, gravel, 
sand and clay were moved. Rocks were 
ground to powder to form clay and silt. 

High points of land were carved off and 
carried along as the massive ice sheet passed 
with a terrific grinding action. 

From it developed Lake Agassiz. At its 
greatest size it lay over the northwest in 
somewhat the shape of an enormous polar 
bear, with its front paws extended into the 
Red River Valley and its mouth agape in 
northeastern Minnesota as if to swallow the 
water of Lake Superior. Devils Lake, N. 
Dak., and other smaller bodies of water lay 
like cubs adjacent to its underside. 

It covered eastern North Dakota, north- 
western Minnesota and portions of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. 

Great streams of water, much larger than 
any river now existing, flowed out of the 
glacier and when it began receding they 
poured their waters into Lake Agassiz. 

Three great ancient rivers, the Pembina, 
Elk and Sheyenne helped fill up the great 
body of water. 

Great sand deltas were formed at their 
mouths and still may be seen today. The 
Pembina and Sheyenne Rivers also still re- 
main but the Elk’s only remains are its 
wide, deep valley. 

Walhalla, N. Dak., stands on the Pembina 
Delta. 

Larimore, N. Dak., fs located in the center 
of the Elk Delta. The Elk, incidentally, 
roared out of a crevice between two lobes 
of the glacial ice sheet. 

The third great delta is that of the 
Sheyenne, located in the area beginning a 
few miles east of Lisbon and forming the 
well-known sandlands area with its dunes. 

The Sheyenne Delta was the greatest of 
all, covering 800 square miles and consist- 
ing of about 8 cubic miles of deposited 
material, geologists say. 

There are one or more smaller deltas in 
this area, one formed by the aged Buffalo 
River, lying just east of Muskoda. 

Like a monster dam, the northward reced- 
ing glacier held the waters in Lake Agassiz 
for many years. 

With rivers filling ft up, the lake continued 
getting deeper and finally spilied over at the 
lowest part of its rim at the location of 
Browns Valley, Minn., on lower Lake Trav- 
erse. 

The water notched out a deep gorge, which 
geologists called River Warren, honoring an 
Army engineer-geologist. 

River Warren eventually cut 60 feet deep 
and was 144 to 2 miles wide. It carried the 
overflowing lake water across Minnesota and 
into the Mississippi River. 

The gorge of this mighty stream is 
marked by Lakes Traverse and Big Stone 
and the Minnesota River. 

When the ice sheet receded into the north, 
Lake Agassiz began falling, establishing new 
and lower beaches. 

When the last ice was melted, the re- 
maining waters of the lake began draining 
from Lake Winnipeg through the Nelson 
River into Hudson Bay. The waters of the 
Red River have moved in this direction since. 
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An important event taking place at the 
time Lake Agassiz was in existence is blameq 
for this northward flow of water. 

The southern part of the Red River Basin 
was lifted and the northern part epresseq 
by natural forces. This change Proceedeg 
slowly, probably over thousands of years 

That it actually occurred has been prove 
by changes in the lake’s shoreline, 

Normally, a lake beach will remain uni. 
formly at the same height around the entire 
lake because of the effect of gravity on + 
water. itgetenghe.. 

In the case of Lake Agassiz, Zeologisty 
found that the beaches had been depresseq 
toward the north and raised towarg the 
south. 

This explains why the Red River flows 
north. From Lake Traverse north, the fa) 
of the riverbed averages about 1 foot per 
mile. Grand Forks, N. Dak., is about 65 feet 
lower in altitude than Fargo. 

Just what caused the land to fall at one 
end and rise at the other end of the basip 
aroused speculation. One theory ts that 
the displacement of the great ice mass as it 
receded north was responsible. 

Peculiarly, the raising and lowering diq 
not take place at any great distance from 
the bed of the Red River. Many of the 
streams tributary to the Red do not switch 
to the north until they get down into the 
flatland bed. 

When the shores of Lake Agassiz receded, 
& new era began for the Elk, Pembina and 
Sheyenne Rivers, which made them “young 
rivers” at their mouths. 

They began meandering through thei 
deltas and across the flats to the bottom 
to join the Red River. The great Elk River 
dried up and only its small offspring, the 
Turtle, remained to flow from the delta to 
the river. 

The Pembina and Sheyenne cut new beds 
into the depression. 

Geologists looking at these new extensions 
of the Pembina and Sheyenne refer to them 
as “young rivers.” The portions on the 
other side of the deltas they call ancient, 
The gorges cut in the plateau further back 
are proof of their age. 

It hgs been noted that Moorhead stands 
on a slight rise in the lake bottom. 

It is typical of meandering streams like 
the Red River that they usually have one 
steep bank and one more gently sloping. 
Wind and silt deposits play a role in this 
phenomenon, 

In frontier days, early settlers noted the 
lower, miry appearance of Fargo. A large 
earth-fill program was necessary to build up 
Fargo’s downtown section. 

The Red River Valley is not a true valley, 
geologists say. A river valley is usually taken 
to mean one that has been eroded by the 
river itself. In the present case it should 
have been called Agassiz Lake Basin instead 
of “valley.” 

One geologist believes that a great north- 
ward flowing river rolled through what is 
now called the Red River Valley before 
glacial times, and that it cut the gorge inw 
which the glacier later worked its way. 

He has not suggested a possible source 
of this earlier river, but place the time as 
several million years ago. 

While the glacial period which formed 
Lake Agassiz is believed to have lasted about 
12,000 years, geologists say the lake prob 
ably lasted a comparatively short time about 
1,000 years. 

Speaking of lakes generally, geologists say 
that from the time of its formation a lake 
is destined to disappear. 

What causes lakes to die is the depositing 
of material in them, the lowering by down- 
ward cutting of the streams that flow out of 
them, the accumulation of organic deposits 
Such as dying vegetation, and evaporation. 

Fargo-Moorhead residents are hardly aware 
of the great depression in which they live 
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pecause of the gentle slope in its bottom, 
jeading upwards to the rim. 

But when returning from the Minnesota 
jakes via U. S. 10 on Sunday evenings they 
can see from the Herman Beach the gleam 
of the lights of Glyndon, Dilworth, and 
pargo-Moorhead in the bottom 200 feet below. 

Few realize they are looking down into a 
hollow that is one of the earth’s wonders. 

(With ordinary fieldglasses a breath-taking 
view of Fargo-Moorhead far below in the 
depression may be had by day on the Camp- 
bell Beach, at the historic marker, just off 
v. S. 10 where @ road leads into the Buffalo 
River State Park. Pointing the glasses west, 
one finds the Moorhead water tower top on 
an even level with the glasses.) 

(The downward slope is easily distin- 
guished with fieldglasses. It is like stand- 
ing on @ high hill looking down on villages, 
groves, and landmarks.) 

Red River Valley farmers who have tilled 
its soils, however, do not have to be told 
about the fame of the great lake bottom. 
For many years its famous silts have pro- 
duced bountiful crops. 

When man first came here, tall grasses 
grew over most of lower surface. There were 
many great marshes left by the washing of 
waves in the lake’s later stages and by 
periodic inundations of the Red River. The 
sod was thick with organic material. 

It was this growing material and the re- 
mains of animal and bird life that enriched 
and blackened the silts over a great many 
ears. 

"It made the Red River Valley one of the 
richest spots on earth. 





H. R. 7840 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaktr, it is 
a pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress that the Rules 
Committee yesterday granted a rule for 
the consideration of H. R. 7840, a bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act, 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
This bill was reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 21, 1954. It is a very worthy bill, 
and is financially sound. This bill 
should have the whole-hearted approval 
of the House of Representatives. 

In order that the Members of the 
House may be fully informed as to this 
legislation, I should like to. summarize, 
briefly, the provisions of H. R. 7840, as 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 
I 

The amendments proposed to the Rail- 
toad Retirement Act are shown on pages 
3 to 5 of the committee’s report on this 
bil, House Report No. 1899. Briefly, 
these amendments are: 

First. Benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled chil- 
dren over age 18. 

Third. Full survivor. benefits to 
Widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
pendent parents who are also eligible for 
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a@ railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the creditable 
compensation from the present maxi- 
mum of $300 a month to a maximum of 
$350 a month in the calculation of a re- 
tirement or survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the an- 
nuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this act. 

Eighth. Elimination of the require- 
ment in the present law that a child over 
age 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor’s annuity. 

Ninth. Waiver of retirement benefits 
for certain individuals who are receiving 
non-service-connected veterans’ pen- 


sions. 
m 


The principal amendment proposed to 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act would 
increase the tax base from $309 to $350 a 
month, leaving the tax rate of 6% per- 
cent unchanged. 

A similar increase in the tax base for 
employment covered under the Social 
Security Act was approved by the House 
on June 1, 1954, when it passed H. R. 
9366. This bill provides, among other 
things, for the increase in the creditable 
and taxable wage base from $3,600 to 
$4,200 a year. 

Almost two-thirds of the railroad em- 
ployees now earn more than $300 a 
month, and they would pay the tax on 
their additional monthly compensation 
in excess of $300, but not in excess of 
$350. In return for this additional tax, 
these employees would get increased 
benefits resulting from the crediting of 
this additional compensation in the com- 
putation of their annuities. On the 
average, these employees would obtain 
benefit rights at the rate of $3 for each $1 
in taxes they would pay. Furthermore, 
the liberalization of the survivor benefits 
provided for in the bill would apply 
across the board, and the families of 
all railroad workers would benefit, re- 
gardless of whether or not the employee 
was taxed at the rate of $300 a month or 
$350 a month. 

It has been estimated by the Railroad 
Retirement Board that the increase in 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month 
would increase retirement-tax collec- 
tions by $56 million a year, on a level 
cost basis. This amount is sufficient to 
pay for all the additional retirement and 
survivor benefits provided for by this bill. 

mr 


The amendments proposed by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are shown on pages 6 to 8 of the commit- 
tee’s report on H. R. 7840. Briefly, the 
schedule of base year compensation is 
slightly altered, and the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment are increased 
by 50 cents a step, with a maximum daily 
rate of $8.50. Moreover, an eligible em- 
ployee would be entitled to receive a 
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daily benefit rate equal to half of his 
daily rate of compensation for the last 
employment in which he was engaged in 
the last calendar year. The total 
amount of benefits which may be paid 
to an employee separately for unemploy- 
ment or sickness within a benefit year 
would not exceed his total compensation 
in the base year. The reported bill also 
would increase the maximum compensa- 
tion subject to contribution from $300 
to $350 a month. 
SPONSORS OF BILL 

The reported bill has the support of all 
standard railway labor unions, including 
the 4 train and engine service brother- 
hoods and all the 19 organizations affili- 
ated with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. These organizations repre- 
sent almost all of the railroad workers in 
the United States. 

Colonel Kelley, chairman, and Mr. 
Harper, labor member, of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, favor enactment of 
the reported bill. The Bureau of the 
Budget favors enactment of the bill. 

H. BR. 7840 IS SOUND AND NECESSARY 
LEGISLATION 

More than 60 bills to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act have been intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I am 
happy to state that the Committee held 
hearings on all these bills, and consid- 
ered each bill very carefully. 

In the consideration of all these bills, 
the committee has placed great emphasis 
on the effect of the proposed amend- 
ments on the financial soundness of the 
railroad retirement account. The com- 
mittee is unanimously of the opinion 
that, regardless of the desirability of cer- 
tain proposals for the liberalization of 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, no amendments should be made to 
the law which would jeopardize the 
financial soundness of the railroad re- 
tirement system. This principle is ac- 
cepted by all the standard railway labor 
organizations as well as railroad man- 
agement. 

I am happy to state that the financing 
provisions of the reported bill are ade- 
quate to cover the costs of the additional 
benefits provided for in the bill. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce believes that the provisions of 
the reported bill, H. R. 7840, are sound 
and necessary legislation, and that this 
legislation is consistent with the program 
recommended by the President. I urge 
the House to act favorably on this bill. 





Security Provisions of Atomic Energy Act 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


want to discuss the security provisions of 
H. R. 9757. 


- 
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I believe my colleagues in the House 
are familiar with my interest in the broad 
field of security in all its varied aspects. 

My experience in the Government 
service, in the military service, and in my 
service on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has given me an oppor- 
tunity to study the problem of security— 
in terms of its statutory foundation, its 
procedural structure, and its effective- 
ness in practice. 

The joint committee has a Subcom- 
mittee on Security. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Jenx1ns) and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOoLIFIELD] 
both serve on this subcommittee. It has 
been my honor and privilege to serve as 
chairman of this subcommittee. Sen- 
ator Pastore and Senator Corpon are the 
other members. We have given the 
security aspects of this bill the closest 
possible study. Every line has been 
carefully gone over with the experts who 
have direct responsibilities in the field 
of security. 

More important than our study of the 
bill, or at least of basic importance in 
terms of our competence to judge this 
bill, is the continuing review and close 
scrutiny given to the practice of security 
since the McMahon Act went into effect. 
I have not served on the joint commit- 
tee during this entire period, but I have 
never ceased to give the matter my 
closest attention. 

Chapter 12 of H. R. 9757, composed of 
six sections, modernizes the security 
provisions of the existing act, passed in 
1946 and reflecting the attitudes of that 
period as to the exclusiveness of Amer- 
ica’s position in the field of atomic 
energy. 

Chapter 18, dealing with enforcement, 
makes more practical and realistic the 
provisions for effectively maintaining ad- 
herence to the security provisions of the 
bill, and establishes a better legal foun- 
dation for enforcing the security meas- 
ures. 

As a matter of fact, the objectives of 
making practical and realistic the secu- 
rity provisions of the act characterize 
every change we have made from exist- 
ing law. 

I would like to recall to your minds, 
since I am sure my colleagues have gone 
over the report accompanying this bill— 
Report No. 2181—the discussion of this 
all-important security problem appear- 
ing on page 23 of the report. 

I want to touch briefly on each section 
of this chapter, but before doing so, I 
would like to summarize the security 
accomplishments of this bill. I say “‘ac- 
complishments” advisedly, not only be- 
cause of the very merit of the proposed 
language but also because of the im- 
provement effected in the Commission’s 
security operations. The new language 
will give the Commission needed flexi- 
bility in specific fields, and assures the 
American people that the expansion of 
the whole business of atomic energy—in 
both domestic and international as- 
pects—can be carried out with adequate 
protection for the security interests of 
the United States. 

A major accomplishment of H. R. 9757 
is to clear up a situation which has 
plagued both the Commission and all of 
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the military services since the passage of 
the act. We have made several attempts 
in the past to cure this problem by legis- 
lation. Nearly 8 years of experience 
underlie these changes. The problem 
has been acute during the last 4, as the 
military services have intensified and 
expanded their competence, their train- 
ing effort and their preparedness in the 
field of atomic weapons. What was 
once a unique and limited weapon for use 
only under conditions of very high and 
very narrow policy determinations—due 
to scarcity—is now a central item of 
ordnance in the total complex of weap- 
ons systems. 

Let me give you an example of why 
the changes proposed in H. R. 9757 are 
so important. This is a hypothetical 
case, of course, but not necessarily so. 

Put yourself in the position of an ord- 
nance technician employed by a Depart- 
ment of Defense contractor developing 
a guided missile. One of the specifica- 
tions, set up by the Defense Depart- 
ment, is that the missile must be able to 
carry an atomic warhead. 

Can you go direct to the nuclear- 
weapon designers, who are employees 
of the Commission’s contractors in the 
weapons field? They have a so-called 
top-secret clearance and so do you. You 
need to know about the shape and size 
and weight distribution of the nuclear 
warhead which your missile is to carry. 

The present law says you cannot talk 
to the Commission’s contractor unless 
you have been investigated by the FBI 
or the Civil Service Commission and 
cleared by the Commission. Not just 
cleared by the Department of Defense, 
even though you may have been investi- 
gated a dozen times and _ tested 
by every personnel-security procedure 
known to the Department of Defense. 
You may have handled the most sensi- 
tive information in the Nation’s whole 
defense setup. for years but, unless you 
have also been through the parallel 
channels of clearance established by law 
for AEC contractors, you cannot talk to 
your fellow weapons expert in the AEC 
setup. H. R. 9757 clears this matter up. 
The Commission’s contract employer can 
talk to you upon receipt and notification 
to your employer of the Department of 
Defense certification as to your clear- 
ance. 

As matters stand now, this type of in- 
formation could be given to you only 
through a third party officially cleared 
by both of the contracting agencies. The 
awkwardness and waste in such a proce- 
dure is obvious, for the duplication of 
investigations and clearance actions is 
costly and unnecessary. 

The safeguards surrounding the ex- 
change of information with our allies are 
of vital importance. But they are re- 
alistic. As matters stand now, General 
Gruenther, when wearing his hat as 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe, 
cannot tell his British chief of fighter 
aircraft—assuming he has a British chief 
directing fighter-aircraft operations— 
General Gruenther cannot even tell him 
the basic weapon effects needed in the 
employment of the types of atomic 
bombs which fighter aircraft can carry. 
When the general put on his hat as com- 
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mander of the American forces, he ca 
talk freely to his American staf about 
the things the field-operations com 
manders need to know. ' 

The proposed bill will assist the NATO 
commander in this regard. It Permits 
the transmission, under rigid saf €guards 
of the information required for the mij. 
tary employment of the weapon. It Spe- 
cifically forbids, since there is no need 
for transmission of such information all 
data about the design and manufacture 
of the weapon and the nuclear Materials 
involved. 

The bill provides the same flexibility jn 
connection with the operations of oy, 
own forces. It permits the removal, as 
the Commission and the military may 
agree, the removal from the Statutory 
restraints of restricted data of that in. 
formation relating to the size, weight 
shape, and ballistic characteristics of 
atomic weapons and provides for the cop. 
tinuing protection of such data under 
military security regulations. Just as the 
restricted data.security requirements 
provide for one kind of protection of 
research and development and manufac. 
turing operations, the military security 
regulations provide protection of another 
kine to meet the differing conditions of 
military operations. Heretofore, we have 
tried to impose the Commission’s staty- 
tory security standards on information 
of military operations with respect to 
information. primarily of importance to 
the military. Needless to say, both the 
Commission and the Department of De- 
fense are very anxious to have this mat- 
ter cleared up. We are assured that the 
language in section 142 will do this, 
Should it be necessary for me to speak 
later in more detail on these sections of 
this bill which deal with the operations 
of the security system, I will do so, but in 
order to expedite the business before the 
House, I suggest you first check the re- 
port. I believe you will find it very com- 
plete on this point. 

The last point I will touch on is the 
authority given to the Commission to 
make a determination as to the degree of 
sensitivity of various types of restricted 
data. Again, an example might help. 

During the building of one of the 
gaseous diffusion plants, there comes & 
stage when enough equipment is on the 
floor that a competent engineer or sci- 
entist in the field of isotope separation 
by gaseous diffusion could gain some 
knowledge of the output of such a plant. 
That is, he could see the size of the 
motors and compressors and examine 
the layout of the plant to get some idea 
of the volume of flow of the gases. Of 


‘course, he would have it for only the one 


bay, or wing, of the plant. Now, under 
the present law, the expert welders who 
have to put this vast system together, 
but who do not see any plans, specifica- 
tions, production data, nor do they set 
anywhere near nuclear materials, and 
who work under the closest possible and 
very vital technical supervision and di- 
rection—these people have to go through 
the same security procedure as the top 
scientists who design the weapons them- 
selves. The cost in time and dollars # 
obvious. 
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want to assure my colleagues of the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the pro- 
tective features of the bill. But there 
js one more item of major importance. 

The joint committee has long been of 
the opinion that the most effective secu- 
rity is attained only if the areas of in- 
formation requiring protection are held 
down to include only that information 
gbich positively needs protection. 

H. R. 9757 constitutes an unequivocal 
directive to the Commission to maintain 
continuous review of all classified infor- 
mation and to declassify and publish 
gientific and technical data which can 
be published without undue risk to the 

on defense and security. 

The bill, of course, continues, and I 
believe improves, the policy declarations 
with respect to the Commission’s obliga- 
tions to control of information in such 
manner as to assure the common de- 
fense and security, and with respect to 
the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion essential to scientific and industrial 
progress and public understanding and 
to expand and enlarge the Nation’s res- 
ervoir of scientific knowledge available 
to all our teachers and research workers. 





Eighth Annual United World Federalist 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call attention to the eighth 
annual assembly of the United World 
Federalists which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 18 to 20, 1954, by placing 
before the House a few of the many mes- 
sages addressed to that fine organization 
commending it for the good work it is 
doing together with the major speeches 
delivered to the convention, 

They are as follows: 


As the United World Federalists meet in 
their eighth annual assembly, I want you to 
know that I appreciate your efforts to keep 
the United States strong in a troubled world 
and to give support to the United Nations. 
Only through strength and cooperative effort 
will America and the world be able to work 
for a lasting peace. (President Dwight D. 
regan the White House, Washington, 

. C.) 

Thope your meeting will prove to be an in- 
spiring one and one that will do much to- 
ward attaining your goal. (Supreme Court 
Justice W. O. Douglas, Washington, D. C.) 

Throughout the world free peoples are 
daily pouring out their prayers for a just and 
lasting peace everywhere. This can only 
come through unity—the sort of unity 
which established the United States of 
America as a haven of justice and liberty. ‘ 

In more recent years a number of worthy 
organizations have been blazing a trail in 
the direction of world unity. These explora- 
tions—and that is all that can be said at this 
stage—have contributed great hopes to all 
Who seek peace and good will among men. 
They must continue. 

The United World Federalists has fur- 
hished real leadership in this highly impor- 
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tant effort to attain the peace of the world. 
They deserve not only honorable mention, 
but universal commendation. 

As the members of this organization gather 
in their 1954 convention, I extend best wishes 
for the advancement of their noble purposes. 
(United States Senator Rospert C. HENDRICK- 
SON, Republican, of New Jersey, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The issue we face relates to survival itself. 
Man now has the means to destroy himself 
and his society. We know, however, that 
man also has the means to solve his problems 
without war. This must be our objective. 

The creation of an international commu- 
nity is essential to the preservation of world 
peace. The United Nations must be pre- 
served and strengthened as the means of 
achieving the community of interest which 
binds people together wherever they may 
live. We must keep alive the idea of inter- 
national understanding and good will. This, 
in my judgment, is the task of the United 
World Federalists and is the task of all who 
seek peace within a framework of liberty. 
(United States Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, Washington, D. C.) 

Hope for a peaceful world without the use 
of force will again be emphasized at this 
eighth annual general assembly of the United 
World Federalists. It is, therefore, an ap- 
propriate occasion for me to extend my best 
wishes to the delegates who assemble on 
this occasion and to commend the United 
World Federalists for its dedication to the 
cause of international cooperation. It has 
become increasingly impossible in recent 
years to think in terms of using military 
force on a@ large scale. Under the present 
circumstances only unreasoning fear can 
lead men to think in terms of a war which 
would be man’s final destruction. 

We must think in terms of constructing a 
free world which will destroy the Iron Cur- 
tain by the inherent power of freedom. I 
am sure United World Federalists will per- 
sist in advocating and supporting foreign 
policy, within the framework of the ideals, 
principles, and organs of the United Na- 
tions. (United States Senator Herpert H. 
LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

No group has worked more diligently to 
build a peaceful world than has the United 
World Federalists. Your support of the ideals 
of international understanding and coopera- 
tion and of the United Nations has been 
inspirational to all who recognize that isola- 
tionism is neither practical nor desirable. 

The building and preservation of a world 
at peace is a never-ending task, It is a task 
that does not permit discouragement, and 
one that must eventually bear fruit if civil- 
ization as we know it is to survive. 

May your eighth annual general assembly 
result in an even greater determination on 
the part of UWF to continue every sound 
effort to build conditions that make for 
tolerance, understanding and world peace. 
(United States Senator JOHN SPpaRKMAN, 
Democrat, of Alabama, Washington, D. C.) 

Your organization's courage and determi- 
nation in pursuing the noble cause of world 
peace and unity, despite the numerous road- 
blocks in the way, is most commendable. 
The need for finding a solution to the peren- 
nial scourage of war and preparation for war 
is growing steadily more urgent, and the 
Assembly's deliberations on this grave prob- 
lem will, I know, be constructive and de- 
serving of the most careful consideration. 
(Representative HucH J. AppoNnizio, Demo-~- 
crat, of New Jersey, Washington, D. C.) 

The search for peace must go steadfastly 
on even in the face of difficulty and strife. 
The fact that the United World Federalists 
continues its efforts diligently through edu- 
cation and discussion to further this need 
is gratifying indeed. (Representative Eman- 


VEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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The study before your convention of the 
revision of the United Nations’ Charter is 
of paramount importance and I wish you 
and your organization every success in de- 
veloping constructive ideas which will help 
in securing the desired ends. (Representa- 
tive STERLING CoLE, Republican, of New York; 
chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Washington, D. C.) : 

I wish to extend to you and the members 
who will be gathered together at this as- 
sembly my best wishes. 

I have been following the activities of 
your organization with much interest and 
will be glad to be advised of the conclusions 
reached by the assembly. (Representative 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Your organization has played an impor- 
tant part in educating Americans toward 
meeting the international responsibilities 
which have been thrust upon them. At a 
timie whén the United Nations and our in- 
ternational alliances are undergoing unusual 
strains your work has very real importance. 
I hope therefore you will continue your work 
with even greater determination. (Repre- 
sentative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, Washington, D. C.) 

I am pleased to learn that the subject of 
proposed United Nations Charter revisions 
will receive the consideration of your eighth 
annual general assembly. 

In drawing attention to the importance of 
preserving the United Nations and improving 
its procedures, your organization is rendering 
@ great service. In contributing to the 
leadership that is so essential to a success- 
ful review conference next year, the United 
World Federalists are meeting a great na- 
tional need. The discussion which your or- 
ganization and others similarly interested in 
world peace have inspired jis a real help in 
our effort to define issues and reach sound 
solutions to world problems. (Representa- 
tive Brooks Hays, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
Washington, D. C.) 

The members of your organization are to 
be congratulated for their enthusiastic pur- 
suit of world peace. 

With world conditions what they are to- 
days, their united efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations are more necessary than 
ever before. The United Nations must be 
implemented with a police force to prevent 
aggression in every part of the world, thus 
making possible the peaceful universe which 
your Organization has so diligently labored 
to achieve. (Representative ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, Democrat, of New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

It is heartening and strengthening toe 
know that in a time of gathering perils and 
of disconcerting passions that there are those 
who remain steadfastly on the job of blue- 
printing the way to universal understand- 
ing and cooperation. My heartiest greetings 
and wishes for a most fruitful conference. 
(Representative Barratr O’Hara, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Washington, D. C.) 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend 
to the delegates who will assemble at your 
eighth annual General Assembly my best 
wishes for fruitful and constructive delib- 
erations. The problems which beset our 
world are many and complex, and their solu- 
tion will be aided by enlightened partici- 
pation of all our people. The prospects of 
achieving lasting and just peace in the world 
through the help of the United Nations Or- 
ganization should have our most careful at- 
tention. For that reason, I hope that your 
group will give earnest consideration to the 
need of revising and improving the United 
Nations Charter, and shall look forward to 
receiving and studying your recommenda- 
tions and suggestions on this subject. (Rep- 
resentative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, Washington, D. C.) 

I trust that you will have an inspira~- 
tional and successful assembly. Certainly 
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you meet at the most challenging time in 
history when it is necessary that we all 
rededicate ourselves to the strengthening of 
the United Nations and the prevention of 
aggression so that we may have a world at 
peace under law. (United States district 
judge, Luther Youngdahl, Washington, D. C.) 

United Nations accomplishments encour- 
ages strong support of the United World 
Federalists for solutions of basic world prob- 
lems. Public opinion can become better in- 
formed on international matters of united 
vital opinion for bulwark against threats of 
war and the building of peace. 

United Nations is organized for action now 
today and every day. 

UWF assembly can give thought and in- 
spiration for such cooperation. (Warren R. 
Austin, former U. S. Ambassador to U. N.) 

In these days which are so critical in the 
life of the Nation, I feel so strongly that 
those who are connected with United World 
Federalists are working so intelligently and 
so definitely for peace, yet with a realism 
which also is important at this time. 

I trust the assembly will be most successful 
in every way. (The Right Reverend Henry 
K. Sherrill, D. D., presiding bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. A.) 

The urgency of our position grows with 
each passing day, as the world situation de- 
teriorates. As I see it, we are being forced 
by the Communist will to domination and 
by the weakness and vacillation of our 
friends to give all our efforts to short-range 
measures of defense or of preparing our posi- 
tions and forces in event of attack. No one 
in high places is now speaking up for the 
only effective solution to the problem of 
world tensions. No thought is being given 
to what alone can insure peace. 

Under these sad conditions, the voice of 
United World Federalists must be raised, 
even though ears of the nations seem closed 
to it. I, therefore, send greetings and prayer- 
ful wishes to the delegates assembled in 
Washington to rededicate themselves to the 
biggest cause in history: (Rev. Philip 8. 
Moore, C. 8. C., vice president, academic 
affairs, University of Notre Dame.) 

I have recently had a chance to see some- 
thing of the ferment of modern Asia. The 
more I ponder the development of Asian 
nationalisms, the more convinced I become 
that this new-found pride in independence 
can only really flourish within the frame- 
work of a strengthened United Nations. 

Without that framework the new Asian 
freedoms may be short-lived and fraticidal. 
They may be absorbed by neighboring sys- 
tems whose very first principle is the stifling 
of indigenous cultural and political life. 

UWF has been instrumental in proclaim- 
ing the necessity of a stronger world organi- 
gzation—iong before events conspired to make 
that our last best hope. 

TI congratulate you on what you have done, 
and I am confident that you will continue 
with the same high determination. (Ches- 
ter Bowles, former U.- S. Ambassador to 
India.) 


My best wishes for the success of your 
meeting and the world of United World Fed- 
eralists in support of the United Nations. 

These are times of decision on the greatest 
issues which have ever confronted mankind; 
issues which cannot be evaded and can be 
solved only by that combination of bold yet 
cautious thinking on international problems 
which frame the structure of the national 
state. Major problems like that of security 
are taking on new meanings as thermonu- 
clear power becomes too deadly to be used 
by civilized nations in mutual destruction. 
The strategy of peace must be thought 
through, not along that challenge to power 
which has bred and still breeds suspicion 
and hostility, but by action for human bet- 
terment in which all share. The best police 
system is not that which puts the accent on 
punishment for crime but on the support of 
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social and political justice. The World Fed- 
eralists in their reexamination of the United 
Nations Charter to achieve these ends should 
have the support of all right-minded Cit- 
izens. (James T. Shotwell, honorary presi- 
dent, American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc.) 

I want to wish you a most successful con- 
vention. 

I am sure all of us will agree that the 
fundamental test of the success of the United 
Nations is the devotion of people, their lead- 
ers and their governments. Will we recog- 
nize the depth of obligations under the char- 
ter and the opportunities the United Nations 
affords us? 

On the eve of the 10th year of the United 
Nations, we need a rededication of faith. 
(Clark M. Eichelberger, executive director, 
American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc.) 

I wish you every success in your important 
work. (George Olmsted, chairman of the 
board, Hawkeye Casualty Co.) 

Since World War II, it has seemed to me 
that the world needed no further arguments 
than with war itself to convince anyone that 
means must be found for the peaceful solu- 
tion of future problems and the avoidance 
of further conflict. If another argument was 
needed, no one could imagine a more com- 
pelling one than the hydrogen bomb. In 
any event, here it is. Someway, somehow, 
mankind must become more fully aware of 
this period of greatest present danger and 
that solutions must be found other than war. 
The United World Federalists become in- 
creasingly important. (Arthur Bunker, 
president, Climax Molybdenum Co.) 

We have now reached the point all of us 
feared in 1945—the development of a nu- 
clear-weapon race to the point where two 
nations are literally able to exterminate each 
other. 

If we are to extricate ourselves from this 
dangerous situation, we must act in many 
fields, and the most important of those fields, 
in my opinion, is the education of the people 
concerning the need for world federation. 
If the people cannot see the need, civiliza- 
tion as we know it is doomed. (Harrison 
Brown, California Institute of Technology.) 

In these days of doubt and confusion when 
the three great enemies of the human mind, 
fear, hate, and despair are paralyzing the 
clear and calm judgment of so many men in 
high places, only the great idea sponsored 
by United World Federalists shines as a 
beacon of hope to guide the human race back 
to sanity from its mad race to thermonu- 
clear self-destruction. God be with you in 
your noble efforts. (FP. R. Von Windegger, 
chairman of the board, Plaza Bank of St. 
Louis.) 

My congratulations on the excellent work 
you are doing to further the cause of in- 
ternational cooperation and peace. (J. D. 
Zellerbach, president, Crown Zellerbach 
Co.) 

All best' wishes for a successful conven- 
tion and one which furthers the cause in 
which we believe. (John Farrar, chairman 
of the board, Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc.) 

No idea that man can have is too great for 
him to begin to try to translate it into 
reality. My greetings to the convention. 
(Grove Patterson, editor in chief, Toledo 
Blade.) 

I send every good wish for the 1954 annual 
meeting. 

I believe that we have now hammered 
out a set of principles so simple and solid 
—_ we can all support them with convic- 

on. 

I believe also that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when even the most blind can 
understand that a choice must be made 
between a disarmed world governed by law 
and the imminent risk of unprecedented 
catastrophe. I have confidence that there 
is enough intelligence and commonsense 
in the world to choose the former road to- 
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ward world order. And therefore, 1 p¢) 

that this is no time for UWP t. 1. *" 
relax. On the contrary, it is a time 
fidence that our principles can 

make faster headway and prod 
results from now on. So let us 
and go forward. (Grenville C] 


—_— 


ADDRESS BY VicTOR REUTHER, Assistant 19 
PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL Orca 
ZATIONS, BEFORE THE EIGHTH ANNUA, ’ 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED WoRLD Frvenatis a 
JUNE 18, 1954, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. ™~ 
Mr. RevuTHeR. Mr. Chairman, and partic} 

pants in this assembly of the United World 
Federalists, I consider it a great honor, in. 
deed, to be privileged to have this oppor. 
tunity to take part in your session this aft. 
ernoon. As the chairman has indicated, the 
interests of the labor movement in interna. 
tional affairs, in world problems is not a ney. 
found interest. It expresses a rather deep 
concern that people down in the shops, 
mines, and mills have had for a long time. 
While it has only been in rather recent year 
that a very few of the ranks of labor have 
been drawn into consultative bodies where 
their opinions might have been soliciteg on 
world affairs, the people down in the shops 
mines, and mills know full well that when 
armies are recruited and are sent marching, 
they number in their ranks primarily those 
out of shops, mines, and mills and off the 
farms of our country. 

The concern of working people in this Jand, 
as in other lands around the world, is their 
search for some practical approach to the 
problem of world peace. Believe me, it is a 
very genuine one. The trade-union move. 
ment is by its very nature a pragmatic, a 
very practical kind of organization, which is 
less concerned with the language of a col- 
lective agreement with an employer than 
it is with the way that agreement actually 
operates. It is concerned not only with 
amendments that may be negotiated to those 
collective agreements, it is deeply concerned 
with the atmosphere in which those agree- 
ments are negotiated because they give some 
indication as to whether or not there will 
be a genuine desire to carry out the terms 
of them. 

I don’t come before you this afternoon as 
an expert in international affairs, to lay be- 
fore you detailed language of proposed char- 
ter amendments. You will find, however, 
that spokesmen of the CIO are giving of their 
suggestions and their thinking and their ad- 
vice to the Senate committee as it moves 
across the country and conducts its hearings. 
I am pleased to say to all of you that almost 
without exception you will find that those 
recommendations and basic charter amend- 
ments coincide and parallel the thinking of 
this organization. ‘That is because, like you, 
we have but one desire, that is to continue 
our very earnest and our determined search 
for practical approach to this problem. Iam 
sure you share another view of ours that this 
search for peace, for an appropriate world- 
wide structure through which organized na- 
tions might find a basis for joint cooperation 
and collaboration, is not a matter to be left 
to the professional diplomats alone, nor to 
the professional soldiers; for all of us 4 
civilians have such a very great stake and 
interest, not just the language, not just the 
frame work, the kind of atmosphere in which 
this is negotiated that we wish to be a party 
to them. While all of us will not have the 
privilege of sitting at the international con- 
ference table where these matters are ne 
gotiated, each of us as participants in our 
own vital organizations can make 4 tre- 
mendous contribution to building the kind 
of climate within our own respective com- 
munities, within our own respective nations, 
which can guide the hands of those who 
negotiate, 

Believe me, it is significant that you meet 
at precisely this moment. I congratulave 
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on the courage which you have shown 

. daring to come together and express a 
in Chat the world might show the good 
- ent to find a way for its peace. For 
—— just passed through an era that I 
vt definitely marks the end of it, where 
wus vokesmen of dissension and division 
ol ‘enjoyed the headlines and have occu- 
ae television screens for many a week. 
ast that there will be no great vacuum 
iiinere that will be long unfilled. For 
. ai alert and determined groups that take 
- wusly these questions for peace, we had 
setter find ways and means of carrying out 

“practical fight for this, out into the 
«s munities, out into the legislative halls of 
— suntry. I trust we will influence people 
- other nations to do likewise. For I think 
ae is very great danger that the ground 
t we have won in making the first initial 
sens toward building the framework of a 
yorld organization may well be swept aside 
in the kind of atmosphere of hysteria that is 
generated by the increasing tensions around 
the world. I count the home front here 
ymong these areas of tension. 

yet, we must not be defeatist. We must 
press forward with positive and constructive 
proposals for strengthening further and for 
implementing the work of this world organ- 
gation, the United Nations. It is within an 
grea of some practical implementations of 
the responsibilities of the U. N. that I should 
\ike to address a few remarks to you this af- 
temoon, that is in the economic sphere. For 
I doubt if there is any single phase of the 
work of the United Nations that has brought 
forth such positive, constructive results in 
area after area around the world than the 
beginnings which the U. N. has made into 
the social and economic field yet the march 
of technological progress, in some measure 
g result of assistance which the U. N. has 
made possible in the field of health, great 
population increases that are growing around 
the world, are confronting us despite tech- 
nological advances, improvement of produc- 
tion methods, or confronting us with a very 
rel, pressing dilemma of standards of living 
in vast areas of the world and conditions are 
growing progressively worse instead of better. 

This is perhaps the only place in the world 
where food production has more than kept 
pace with population increases; where we 
have actually made a positive gain of some 
1h to 20 percent.in our ability to produce, 
grow the food that is needed to meet human 
needs. 

In Asia, while they have restored about 
prewar production levels, their population 
increase has been some 15 to 20 percent so 
that standards of living in Asia will grow 
progressively worse in the months and years 
that lie ahead, unless determined steps are 
taken to correct that. 

Even our neighbors in Latin America, with 
one-third increase in food production, find 
“-percent increase in population puts 
them in worse economic position than be- 
fore the war. 


Your chairman has referred to some small 
personal experience that I have had in dis- 
tant parts of the world, in Europe, the 
Middle East and in Asia. That experience 
has left me with a very deep conviction that 
fundamentally human people all over this 
World are much alike, I think unless we 
believe that deeply and genuinely and sin- 
cerely, we will never conscientiously work 
‘toward building the kind of organization 
that offers some measure of hope for building 
the basis for world peace. 

Ihave worked and lived inside the Soviet 
Union for nearly 2 years as an automobile 
Worker, joining a group of technicians from 
Detroit to help get established the Ford auto- 
mobile factory there, and I think I have some 
Personal knowledge of the hopes and desires, 
the things that move and impel just ordinary 
People inside the Soviet Union. I have re- 

ed from some 2% years working in 
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Europe, living in places with German, Italian, 
Austrian, and Finnish workers, many of 
whom are writing a chapter of heroism in 
the down-to-earth fight against communism, 
that one Senator McCartuy would do well to 
read. For the fight against communism is 
not waged, that fight against totalitarianism 
is not fought with fancy slogans. In large 
measure it will be won or lost by what is 
done down in the shops and mines and mills 
of this world. The extent to which the 
democratic cause will be translated into more 
than just lofty ideals, that is repeated with 
such eloquence on national occasions, we 
shall either win or lose that, depending on 
the kind of life we will breathe into these 
words, the extent to which we can take the 
hopes and ideals of democracy, translate 
them into the bread and butter, into the 
substance that will give people a stake, per- 
sonal stake in the democratic cause. 

We have not even begun to wage that kind 
of battle and defense of a free and demo- 
cratic world. There is a great and disastrous 
tendency to rely almost exclusively on a 
military campaign, begun some years ago, 
before this administration assumed respon- 
sibility. But, unfortunately, that trend was 
not reversed. It was even accelerated. To- 
day, the only real program that we have, 
which offered any effective hope of putting 
tools into the hands of people who want to 
find ways and means of raising their living 
standards, finding the ways and means of 
raising their own concepts of democracy 
closer to them and more real, that economic 
aid program has all but been destroyed in its 
real significance, has but been made a sym- 
bolic arm of a military assistance program. 

Believe me, no alliances anywhere in this 
world, which are won solely by an economic 
bribe of assistance, will offer any measure 
of security to the free world. For it is not 
so much alliances with governments as alli- 
ances with people that offer us some meas- 
ure of hope for the future. 

With what personal experience I have had 
with some of these people, if democracy 
would but put its best foot forward, if we 
would but wage this competitive struggle 
against the forces of bigotry, intolerance, to- 
talitarianism, with those tools and those in- 
struments which offer us by far the greatest 
possibilities of success, that is in the eco- 
nomic field, in the social, there is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, no question at all but democracy 
would triumph in the end. For it is aca- 
demic to talk about security from a pre- 
ponderance of hydrogen or atomic bombs. 
What security is there for us here or the 
embattled people in Berlin or Vienna, down 
in Indochina, or Tokyo; what measure of 
security can possibly come from the fact 
that we might possess in a given moment a 
thousand hydrogen bombs, while the Krem- 
lin forces may only have 800? 

Yet, in the social and economic field, we 
have such a preponderance of the tools of 
production, the technical know-how, vast 
surpluses on all hands that even some con- 
sider a great catastrophe, these must be 
forged into a powerful instrument for good, 
for peace. 

I would go further and say that view must 
not be used unilaterally, but must be used 
as a demonstration of our faith in a world 
organization. 

I have reason to believe the world was 
much encouraged last April a year ago when 
the President of the United States, President 
Eisenhower, stated very clearly that it was 
the policy of the United States Government 
to dedicate an increasingly large measure of 
its economic resources raising living stand- 
ards around the world. The United Nations 
took the first meager step in that direction 
when it established the organization known 
as the Sunfed, the United Nations instru- 
ment for economic world development, and 
United States hesitated to commit a paltry 
sum of $150 or $200 million; a paltry sum, 
because we have been pouring into economic 
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development programs sums amounting to 
billions. But even the amounts which we 
committed under Marshail plan aid is but a 
drop in the bucket, is infinitesimal when laid 
side by side with what our expenditures have 
been in the military field. 

Paul Hoffman, early administrator of Mar- 
shall aid, has estimated that World War II 
cost the American people $30 billion for each 
month of the 44 months. Why, 1 month’s 
Outlay in terms of the cost of prosecuting 
World War II is equal to 9 years of economic 
aid under the Marshall plan. How can we 
dare with a clear conscience say to any one, 
America cannot afford its economic responsi- 
bilities. After all, we cannot feed and clothe 
people everywhere in the world. It is not a 
matter of feeding and clothing them all, our- 
selves. It is a question of making clear to 
millions and millions of people around this 
world, who are yet uncommitted in the great 
struggle between the totalitarian and the 
free world, who believe that America is iden- 
tified with the forces of imperialism, who 
believe that we are concerned with aggres- 
sion and millions of people genuinely be- 
lieve this. It is time that we set the record 
clear, not by words alone, but by deeds, and 
America and the whole West will assume the 
initiative in this great worldwide struggle. 
By so doing, I think they will lay the basis 
to avoid the possibility of a resort to war 
again. We can take the initiative, if by 
more than deeds alone we will commit from 
now for a determined period in the future, 
for the next 25 or 50 years, through the 
United Nations, a set amount to help in a 
concerted effort to raise living standards 
around the world. 

When this is done through the instrument 
of the United Nations, it will be explicitly 
clear to those crucial areas of the world 
where unilateral action is suspect, it will be 
clear that our motives are genuine, that we 
have faith in a world organization; that we 
have faith in world law and order, and are 
not relying upon any superiority we may 
have in a hydrogen bomb race. 

Can we afford it? Will the American 
people support it? This organization here, 
numerous organizations like you across the 
country which speak for grass root sections 
of America, ought to do some plain talking, 
I think, to the American people and tell them 
what the alternatives are. Either we com- 
mit our energies and our resources to this 
kind of an offensive or we will, whether we 
like it or not, be forced to commit them in 
the field of battle. If the American people 
know there is a choice, they will support you. 
They will see to it that the halls of Congress, 
these kind of voices are raised. I think the 
American people ought to be talked with 
very frankly, that those are the alternatives, 
that it is possible to do this; no one can 
make any guaranties, of course, that the 
policy of the Kremlin will change. 

One thing is certain, this approach, this 
bold defensive on the peace front, commit- 
ting vast economic resources to a concerted 
effort to win the loyalty of people by con- 
vincing them that we are interested, con- 
vincing them that we are interested in their 
welfare, will not only hold together the al- 
liance of the free world, which is very shaky 
today, will win to our side millions who are 
uncommitted, who are not without doubt 
because the cause of democracy in this 
troubled world is in great jeopardy. 

There is a lot more this afternoon that I 
‘would like to say to you. I know your agenda 
is heavy. I assured those who were in charge 
of your conference arrangements that I 
would not make a long speech. I am de- 
lighted with this opportunity to be with 
you. I want you to know that down in the 
ranks of the trade unions are people who 
are genuinely concerned about this prob- 
lem. They are so concerned within CIO 
alone that they are contributing annually 
approximately a quarter-million dollars 
which goes abroad to help the democratic, 
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non-Communist trade unions tn their efforts 
to fight for a higher standard of living, in 
their efforts to combat the infiltration and 
penetration of Communist agents in their 
own unions. 

I told you that I thought some of the most 
remarkable victories that have been won in 
this struggle are being chalked up in that 
area. Believe me, that statement can be 
backed up with ample evidence. For in the 
area of military conflict with the Soviet 
powers, at best we have won a stalemate in 
certain areas; in others, we are being forced 
back into open retreat. But where has there 
been a more smashing victory over the foroes 
of communism than in the struggle of the 
free trade unions in Berlin, who, though they 
were completely surrounded by Soviet 
troops, but an island there in a sea of Red 
army forces, they have defeated the Commu- 
nists to a standstill. 

Where is there an example such as in little 
Austria, surrounded also, where in every open 
and democratic and free election that has 
been held the Communists have been get- 
ting a smaller and smaller percentage of 
the votes, until today it is less than 3 per- 
cent. It is significant that in those coun- 
tries where living standards are high, and 
where the non-Communist free trade unions 
are strong economically in industry, and in- 
fluential politically, there you have no in- 
ternal Communist threats, none whatsoever. 
There is no internal Communist threat in 
Western Germany, despite the proximity of 
the Red army. There is no internal Com- 
munist threat in Austria, surrounded as she 
is with all the economic hardships that she 
must endure as result of the virtual block- 
ade, economic blockage; there is no internal 
Communist threat in Britain, in Scandinavia, 
in the Benelux countries, in France and Italy, 
yes, where living standards are pitifully 
small, and no military alliance, no technical 
majority of the National Assembly in Paris. 
For the free France with its recruiting of 
French divisions, offer us no security, if those 
French divisions are as representative of the 
voting population of France today, for the 
Communist Party today has the greatest 
single voting block in France today. 

The labor movement in France today is 
trying to change that by pulling out from 
the Communists their support in the fac- 
tories, by leading a concerted effort to effect 
a higher living standard so the people in 
France, as well as Italy, feel they have a stake 
in this democratic society, that in the final 
analysis will be for helping far more men in 
securing the freedom of the free world than 
a@ military alliance alone. 


I don't want to rule out or belittle the im- 
portance of military efforts in a period as 
tense and trying as this. I do want to make 
clear, it is naive and dangerous to follow the 
advice of the so-called experts and create the 
impression that this approach, and this ap- 
proach alone, of a series of military pacts, re- 
gional otherwise, is the hope for peace. 
If there Mhust be a war waged, let it be a war 
waged to win the hearts and minds and souls 
of human beings to the cause of freedom in 
democracy. 

We need tools In our hands to wage that 
kind of battle. Let it be the tools of the en- 
gineers, the agricultural experts, the health 
experts, who we ought to be sending out into 
all the areas of the world. These are the 
kind of ambassadors who speak with elo- 
quence in other areas and offer some measure 
of success in our campaign to recruit friends 
to the cause of freedom. I know in that total 
effort you, and all of you, in the United 
States World Federalists, are more than com- 
mitted; you are dedicated. I know that in 
this critical chapter of world history, you are 
making a contribution which is significant, 
which is a vital contribution to the total 
effort of free people everywhere, to win a 
measure not only of security, but of hope for 
the future. 


I thank you very much. 
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Chairman Wolverton, of Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Re- 
plies to American Medical Association’s 
Letter Opposing President Eisenhower's 
Health Reinsurance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now generally known that the American 
Medical Association claims to be respon- 
sible for defeating in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 13 last, the health 
reinsurance plan offered as part of Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s health program to 
provide additional medical and hospital 
facilities for our people at a reduced cost. 
I am surprised that anyone, much less 
an organization such as the American 
Medical Association, would want to claim 
credit for such. However, strange as it 
may seem, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation did just that. 

In the Washington letter No. 80 of the 
American Medical Association, dated 
July 16, 1954, issued by Dr. F. E. Wilson, 
director, there is contained the follow- 


THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


You can rest assured that your influence 
with your representatives played an essen- 
tial part in the recommittal by the House 
of the reinsurance bill. * * * ‘Your wires 
and phone calls pointed out that this legis- 
lation was unsound and unnecessary. Other 
factors were present, including a partisan 
reaction and a rebellion by some Members 
against speedup pressure tactics. But we 
have reviewed what happened and have come 
to the conclusion that the other elements 
alone can’t explain the vote—238 to 134, 
with 75 Republicans and 162 Democrats 
favoring recommittal and 120 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats opposing. A high percent- 
age of the representatives had received word 
from you that the physicians of their home 
districts were convinced the bill was bad 
legislation—a fact repeatedly brought out in 
floor debate. I believe that this timely ex- 
pression gave the various opposition factions 
the support they needed to make the fight. 


The following statement was also in- 
cluded in the same communication: 


PRESIDENT PLEDGES CONTINUED FIGHT FOR 
REINSURANCE 


In his press conference the day following 
the House defeat of reinsurance, President 
Eisenhower expressed disappointment and 
made clear he would continue to fight for 
this legislation. * * * In the Senate, Chair- 
man H. ALEXANDER SMITH, whose Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee favorably reported 
a companion bill (S. 3114) July 1, told the 
Senate he was uncertain what course to 
pursue now, although he felt the Senate 
should go through with the measure “and 
in the debate here demonstrate to the people 
°* * * what this program is.” 

It was Mr. Eisenhower's contention that 
those who had voted against the bill “just 
don't understand what are the facts of Amer-~ 
ican life.” Authorizing the unusual proce- 
dure of direct quotation, he said: “I don't 
consider that anyone lost yesterday except 
the American people. * * * Of course, I am 
trying to redeem my campaign promises and 
I will never cease trying. This is only a 
temporary defeat. This thing will be carried 
forward as long as I am in this office.” 


July 21 


Under date of July 13, 1954, lette 
was addressed to me by Dr. George > 
Lull, secretary and general manager oj 
the American Medical Association. Th 
letter, however, did not reach me until 
the day following action in the House 
It reads as follows: ; 

AMERICAN MEDICAL Association, 
Chicago, Ill., July 13, 1954 
Hon. CHaries A. WOLVERTON, ; ‘ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.c. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: I have been asked 
by the board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association to review for you oy 
position with respect to H. R. 8356, g34 
Congress, an amended version of which has 
been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and which 
will be considered by the House of Repre. 
sentatives in the near future. 

This bill, as you know, would do two 
things. First, it would authorize the secre. 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa. 
tion, and Welfare to conduct studies and co}. 
lect and disseminate information concerp. 
ing the organizational, actuarial, operationa] 
and other problems of health service pre. 
payment plans and their carriers. This in. 
formation and advice would be distributed, 
upon application, without charge. Second. 
ly, the bill would authorize the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to issue a 
form of reinsurance to voluntary health 
service prepayment plans. According to the 
bill, this reinsurance would be issued, where 
needed, to “stimulate the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate prepayment plans 
in areas, and with respect to services and 
classes of persons, for which they are 
needed.” 

On April 5 a representative of the associa- 
tion testified before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in opposition to 
the bill. Since that time we have reviewed 
our position in consultation with author- 
ities in the health-insurance field. Officers 
of the association and members of our staff 
have met during the past week with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, Edu. 
cation, and Welfare and at the White House 
with administration officials. 

After these conferences it is our conclu- 
sion that the minor amendments which 
have been adopted do not answer our ob- 
jections to the proposal and therefore, our 
position remains the same. We remain op- 
posed to the bill for the following reason: 

1. The mechanism suggested will not ac- 
complish the stated purposes of the bill, i.e, 
to promote the best possible medical care on 
reasonable terms. 

2. The phenomenal progress of the health 
insurance industry makes Federal interven- 
tion not only unnecessary but a dangerous 
intrusion into a successful area of private 
enterprise. Such intervention would not 
help and could hinder continued expansion 
of health insurance coverage. 

3. Reinsurance would not make health in- 
surance more attractive to persons who can 
afford to pay premiums and have not done 
so. It would not make health insurance 
available to the indigent unless the Govern- 
ment provides a subsidy for the purpose of 
selling insurance for less than the cost of 
servicing the contract. 

4. The program, without subsidy, would 
not reduce the cost of insurance, nor would 
it make health insurance available to any 
additional groups or geographic area that 
voluntary insurers cannot reach. 

5. Most insurance authorities agree that 
the extent of health insurance liability 's 
such that a Federal reinsurance program 
absolutely unnecessary. 

6. The measure would place extensive 
regulatory power in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The concentration 
and delegation of such authority and con- 
trol over a vital branch of American indus 
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try in an Executive Department of the Gov- 
nment without clear and convincing evi- 
gence of need cannot be justified. 

In view of all of the above factors, it is the 
opinion of the American Medical Association 
that considerable more thought and study 
should be given to the subject measure prior 
to any favorable consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorceE F. LULL, M. D., 
Secretary and General Manager. 


ranswered the above letter on July 22, 
instant, by letter addressed to Dr. Lull, 


reading as follows: 
JULY 22, 1954, 
pr. Georce F. LULL, 
secretary and General Manager, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, IU. 

Dear Dr. LuLu: I have your letter of July 
13, 1954, in which you state you had been 
asked by your board of trustees to review 
for me your position with respect to H. R. 
9356, an amended version of which had been 
reported favorably by this commitee and was 
considered by the House last Tuesday, July 
13. Lregret that your letter was not received 
yntil after the bill had been considered on 
the floor of the House. 

In this letter you express your conclusion 
that the amendments which had been made 
to the original bill do not answer your ob- 
jections to the proposal, that you continue 
to be opposed to the bill for 6 stated reasons, 
and that it is your opinion that more thought 
and study should be given to the measure 
prior to favorable consideration. 

I note that in no way whatsoever have you 
expressed opposition to the bill on any medi- 
cai grounds, nor On any suggested interfer- 
ence with the practice of medicine, nor on 
anything having to do whatsoever with the 
field in which the association’s members are 
engaged. I note, however, that the reasons 
you have given for your opposition to the 
bill are all predicated on questions which 
you have raised in the insurance field, and I 
should like in this letter to discuss these with 
ou. 

Your 6 stated reasons for opposition and 
my comments thereupon are as follows: 

“1. The mechanism suggested will not ac- 
complish the stated purposes of the bill, i. e., 
to promote the best possible medical care 
on reasonable terms.” 

While legislation to accomplish the objec- 
tive which you have stated is the purpose of 
this bill might be desirable, you have much 
too broadly characterized the purpose of 
this instant legislation. As stated in the 
bill, the purpose is “to encourage and stimu- 
late private initiative in making good and 
comprehensive health services generally ac- 


cessible on reasonable terms, through ade- 


quate health service prepayment plans, to 
the maximum number of people.” 


We think that the program provided for 
in this legislation will speed up. the proc- 
ess of extending coverage to more people 
and of improving the protection available, 
We are supported in this belief by execu- 
tives of private insurance companies, the 
Blue Cross, and the American Hospital As- 
sociation, among others, 
to expand as far as possible the areas in 
which voluntary insurance can be made ef- 
fective and to reduce to the minimum the 
areas which cannot be reached by the pre- 
payment method. We have had testimony 
from carriers that they could experiment 
more broadly with this kind of backing. 

“2. The phenomenal progress of the health 
insurance industry makes Federal interven- 
vention not only unnecessary but a danger- 
ous intrusion into a successful area of pri- 
vate enterprise. Such intervention would 
not help and could hinder continued ex- 
pansion of health-insurance coverage.” 
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Despite the splendid progress of volun- 
tary insurance to date, a Federal program 
in this area is necessary. Progress so far has 
been in the more easily covered areas of 
large employed groups and their families. 
The more difficult and doubtful areas of cov- 
erage still remain problems, It will take 
practical experimentation to reach the less 
easily accessible workers and their families, 
especially those employed in small groups, 
the rural workers, and the self-employed; 
to include the unusually expensive or long- 
term illness; to remove restrictions on ac- 
count of age and physical requirements; and 
to improve the range of services by adding 
those which are more difficult to adminis- 
ter. The industry itself has indicated the 
need for study, research and experimenta- 
tion on these problems. Protection against 
undue loss can speed up the experimenta- 
tion and offer broader protection sooner, 
especillay for medium-sized and smaller 
companies. 

The reinsurance program as outlined in 
H. R. 8356 could not possibly be a dangerous 
intrusion. It is voluntary from start to 
finish—voluntary for the subscribers and 
policyholders under the reinsured prepay- 
ment plans, and voluntary for the carriers 
who participate on the basis of formal appli- 
cation for inclusion in the program. There 
is no authority for general regulation of the 
industry, and reinsurance will not be pro- 
vided when otherwise available. 

The hearings brought out nothing which 
would support the contention that the re- 
insurance program could hinder the con- 
tinued expansion of voluntary health-in- 
surance coverage and much that would re- 
tute it. 

Federal endorsement of voluntary health 
insurance will publicize the value of pro- 
tection and increase public knowledge and 
appreciation of such protection. Certainly 
the volume of mail received by the commit- 
tee from citizens all over the United States 
supports my belief that the public wants 
the Federal Government to take a positive 
and active interest in the health-insurance 
movement. 

“3. Reinsurance would not make health 
insurance more attractive to persons who 
can afford to pay premiums and have not 
done so. It would not make health insur- 
ance available to the indigent unless the 
Government provides a subsidy for the pur- 
pose of selling insurance for less than the 
cost of servicing the contract.” 

It has been made perfectly clear through- 
out by the sponsors of this proposa] that it 
is not intended to reach families who are 
unable to include premiums for health in- 
surance in their family budgets. Those who 
are able to do so will be more inclined to 
purchase such protection as it becomes more 
attractive by the removal of restrictions, 
by an increase in the days of hospital care 
paid for, increased coverage of miscellaneous 
hospital costs and medical services outside 
the hospital. 

“4. The program, without subsidy, wouid 
not reduce the cost of insurance, nor would 
it make health insurance available to any 
additional groups or geographic area that 
voluntary insurers cannot reach.” 

Experimental coverage offered at lower 
premiums during the initial stages than 
might otherwise be possible would stimulate 
a greater public response and increased par- 
ticipation, which in turn would further 


spread the risk of the new coverage and s0° 


lower costs to the individual subscriber or 
policyholder. It is also within reasonable 
expectation that the margin of reserve which 
the companies would consider safe could, 
if reinsured, be set at a lower level than 
otherwise possible, and this too, could oper- 
ate to reduce premium rates. Major medi- 
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cal expense coverage is a possible case in 
point. 

It is not the position of the sponsors that 
reinsurance will make “insurable,” groups 
which are not so in fact. The purpose is 
to assist voluntary carriers to push their 
coverage to the feasible limits at the earliest 
possible date. What those feasible limits 
are can only be determined through a 
planned pattern of practical “experimenta- 
tion. The companies themselves are eager 
to establish what the practical limits of their 
markets are. There was testimony that ex- 
perimentation would be useful on such prob- 
lems as the following: 

(a) Uncertain costs due to changes in the 
level of costs for services, to changing meth- 
ods for rendering medical services and to 
broadened concepts of what properly is in- 
cluded within any particular category of 
services. Associated with this problem is 
the fact that insurance coverage itself has 
the effect of increasing the utilization of 
medical and hospital services. 

(b) Making protection available, on attrac- 
tive terms, to individuals who cannot be 
readily covered as members of employed 
groups—including the self-employed, those 
employed in very small establishments, those 
not employed, particularly older people, and 
those in agricultural employment. 

(c) Achieving such a baiance of protec- 
tion as to prevent distorting the pattern of 
medical services to fit the insurance cover- 
age. Specifically, there are pressures to place 
a@ patient in a hospital for diagnostic and 
other medical services simply because the 
cost of those services is reimbursable only 
when performed in a hospital and without 
regard to the most economical method of 
providing the services. Unnecessary hos- 
pitalization induced by some kinds of cov- 
erage aggravates the overcrowding of hos- 
pitals and increases cost of medicai care. 

. “5. Most insurance authorties agree that 
the extent of health insurance liability is 
such that a Federal reinsurance program is 
absolutely unnecessary.” 

It has been argued by some that reinsur- 
ance is not suited to the risks involved in 
voluntary health insurance. This contention 
presumably rests on the premise that no 
single individual health and accident insur- 
ance risk could mount up so high as to re- 
quire reinsurance as is the case in the life 
insurance industry. Howevcr, this overlooks 
the fact that the program proposed under 
H. R. 8356 would reinsure entire plans—no 
individual policies. Aggregate costs under a 
new health insurance plan in a new area of 
protection could be large and unexpected. 
Insurance premium rates and underwriting 
practices are based, in general, on past insur- 
ance experience, but, in offering new benefits, 
no such past experience is available. Judg- 
ment estimates must be made on the basis 
of general statistical data or perhaps the re- 
sults of special surveys where they have been 
made. Premium rates and practices de- 
veloped on this basis must be tested by ob- 
servation of the actual experience under new 
offerings. During these evolutionary stages 
the combined losses on individual claims can 
be substantial. This program would put a 
limit on possible losses and so encourage the 
undertaking of new offerings. 

Reinsurance would not be applied for, and 
therefore not provided, unless it was neces- 
sary and useful to the individual carrier 
who wished to have it for a particular plan. 

“6. The measure would place extensive 
regulatory power in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The concentration 
and delegation of such authority and con- 
trol over a vital branch of American indus- 
try in an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment without clear and convincing evi« 
dence of need cannot be justified.” 
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The bill does not authorize regulation of 
the insurance business by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as some have contended. On the 
contrary, the bill gives full recognition to 
the principle of general State regulatory au- 
thority in the field of insurance. The pur- 
pose clause reaffirms the policy declared by 
the 79th Congress in the act of March 9, 
1945, entitled “An act to express the intent 
of the Congress with reference to the regu- 
lation of the business of insurance,’ and ex- 
pressly disclaims any authorization of ad- 
ministrative action inconsistent with that 
policy. 

The Secretary would be given no general 
regulatory power over any phase of the in- 
surance business. The bill’s grant of au- 
thority to make necessary regulations is lim- 
ited to administrative regulations for 
purposes of the Federal program. What is 
authorized here is the establishment of 
reasonable conditions for participation in a 
governmental program which the individual 
carrier may take advantage of if he chooses. 
Departmental regulations would have no 
operative effect as to carriers who had filed 
no formal application for approval for pur- 
poses of reinsurance; nor would they apply 
to policies or subscriber contracts not writ- 
ten in pursuance of plans for which reinsur- 
ance was sought. 

The bill allows a considerable area of dis- 
cretion in the establishment of the terms 
and conditions for participation in the pro- 
gram but it was pretty generally agreed by 
those presenting testimony at the hearings 
that any such standards would not only 
have to be worked out in consultation with 
expert advisers, and representatives of car- 
riers and other interested groups, but they 
would also have to be subject to modifica- 
tion and revision in the light of operating 
experience as the program developed. The 
bill, however, provides several safeguards. 
There are specific limitations on the extent 
to which the Secretary may concern himself 
with premium rates; retroactive effect of 
new requirements is prohibited; and accept- 
ance for reinsurance of a direct-service plan 
which permits lay control of professional 
matters is forbidden. Furthermore, section 
303 (b) requires appropriate consultation 
with the advisory council and other inter- 
ested groups, including representatives of 
State insurance agencies prior to the estab- 
lishment of terms and conditions for rein- 
surance. Section 403 requires the Secretary 
to include in his annual report to the Con- 
gress a summary of the recommendations of 
the advisory council, including minority 
views, if any. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuarkLes A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Speaker, in my reply I have en- 
deavored to set forth my views and what 
I consider controlling factors that show 
the need of legislation such as the Presi- 
dent’s plan for health reinsurance (H. R. 
8356) and that it is sound and in full 
accord with American principles. I 
have made the reply as complete as pos- 
sible so that physicians throughout the 
Nation who are not familiar with the 
provisions of the bill will thereby know 
that there is nothing violative of Ameri- 
can principles contained in the bill. 
Furthermore, it contains no single fea- 
ture that would justify anyone in rais- 
ing the old cry of “socialized medicine.” 
It is legislation that could prove not 
only beneficial to our people, but also to 
our physicians in -providing a wise and 
worthwhile extension of Blue Cross and 
similar prepayment health plans that 
have met such a favorable reaction by 
our people throughout the Nation. 
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Communist Tactics in the Use of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, shocking 
new evidence of Red China’s outrageous 
and immoral efforts to subvert the free 
world has recently been presented to the 
American people and members of the 
United Nations. 

Reporting to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs in May of 
this year, Federal Narcotic Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger once again 
gave documented facts regarding Com- 
munist China’s dope peddling among 
American GI’s in the Far East. This 
planned degradation of Americans not 
only enfeebles and neutralizes our mili- 
tary efforts, it is filling Communist cof- 
fers with profits to be used to advance 
the Communist cause wherever possible. 

Again this month Mr. Anslinger, tes- 
tifying before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
warned of the depths to which the Com- 
munists will stoop to spread narcotic ad- 
diction among our soldiers. As Mr. An- 
slinger testified, this is not the policy 
of one man in the Communist regime. 
This is the policy of the entire Commu- 
nist regime in Peiping. 

Mr. Speaker, this infamous and iniq- 
uitous business needs to be exposed as 
completely as possible. This plot to 
weaken the anti-Communist nations 
through subversion by debauchery can- 
not succeed if free people are informed 
of the threat and take proper safeguards 
against it. This, I submit, is an issue 
which should be thoroughly considered 
in any debate bearing on Red China’s 
plea for admission to the United Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger of 
July 20, 1954. The editor has forcefully 
and effectively highlighted the need for 
immediate countermeasures in dealing 
with this diabolic communistic plot. 

The editorial follows: 

DESTRUCTION OF AMERICANS 

The depth of human depravity seems to be 
limitless with the Communists in Asia. 

According to testimony by Harry J. 
Anslinger, United States Commissioner of 
Narcotics, before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, an undis- 
closed number of American GI’s have become 
addicts of narcotics. Blame for this tragic 
situation was laid by Anslinger directly at 


the door of the Communists in Korea and 
Japan. 

Anslinger said further that the Reds were 
engaged in a deliberate “attempt to neutral- 
ize the soldiers” by selling them heroin and 
other narcotics, and that “a substantial num- 
ber of American troops have been addicted.” 

The worst of it was that the “situation is 
not under control * * * but the Armed 
Forces are doing their best.” 

Coming from a man with Anslinger’s repu- 
tation for reliability and understatement, his 
report should shock the American people 
into demanding the strictest kind of control 
of the drug traffic which the Communists are 
using as part of a deliberate campaign to 


destroy the minds and bodies of America 
GI's. Sige. 

Thus far the United States and 35 
nations have signed a protocol inteng 
cut world opium production from 2,009 tong 
annually to the 500 needed for medica) pur 
poses. The Senate has still to ratify this 
protocol, but it is hard to see what effect this 
will have on Communist efforts to fioog the 
free world with drugs. 

Measures to prevent this wanton distrue. 
tion of Americans can be effective only from 
constant vigilance and hard-hitting on ths 
part of the military commands, 


Other 
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Declaration of Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
wish to include an able and inspiring 
sermon delivered by Dr. John K. Roberts, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Danville, Va., on July 4, 1954. 

The sermon reads as follows: 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
(Isaiah 2: 4.) 


This past week I read again the Declaration 
of Independence. Though, as you knoy, it is 
coneerned for the most part with indict- 
ments against George III, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the noblest and most courageous doc- 
uments ever written. While reading it these 
thoughts arose: “Do we have men today who 
can think as clearly as did Jefferson and com- 
pany? Do we still have men with the in- 
sights and raw courage of Patrick Henry and 
company? Does any of the sacrificial spirit 
of the Revolutionary days live in the hearts 
of modern Americans?” 

Perhaps these and other questions should 
be put to us on this Independence Sunday, 
for these are serious days. Should we not 
bring ourselves then to take an inventory? 
To look at our country? To face ourselves? 
The look at the world of nations, and to con- 
sider the possibilities of the future? If on 
this hot, humid Fourth of July we are ready 
for such a searching of heart, then the first 
question is: 

I. Who are we, the people? There are ap- 
proximately 160 million Americans. We are 
representatives of all races: but who are we? 
Answers to this question fall into two broad 
categories. One opinion held by political 
philosophers, and other leaders, is that man 
has no real or lasting significance; from the 
dust he has come and to the dust he shall 
return. While he is on the earth he may 
be used to promote the good of society. Man 
is nothing more than a unit of work, or 4 
unit of military power. He is a smal! think- 
ing animal; he is a useful insect. But the 
average man according to this theory does 
not, and cannot recognize his best interests. 
He must have the direction of the state and 
the leaders thereof. This evaluation of man 
is held in various parts of the world. And 
wherever it is held, man ts debased and ex- 
ploited, his life is miserable and hard; he is 
little more than a slave. 

On the other hand there are nations 
where the individual is most highly esteemed. 
Man is considered but a little lower than 
the angels. Some‘ Western peoples have 
thought of themselves as the elect of God. 
Many Americans have come to believe that 
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pecause they are Americans, they are the 
reatest, wisest, and best of all the peoples 
that live or have ever lived. Multitudes have 
ome to the state of thinking that ruled 
paws minds of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
guring the heyday of their civilizations. In 
this country man is not an animal, or an 
insect, or an industrial unit, he is superior 
citizen Of & superior state, and destined to 
remain superior. 

perhaps the truth of man’s worth is some- 
where between these two extremes. The cue 
js found in the Declaration of Independence 
itself: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
gent; that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
If we Americans are inclined to think of our- 
selves as sons Of God, let us not forget that 
in this sense all men are God’s sons. And 
if we are inclined to think of ourselves as 
special sons of God, as the elect, let us 
recognize the fact that we are elect for a 
purpose and not for privilege; that our elec- 
tion is to extend the rule of the true living 
God among all peoples and nations. If we 
fail in this we shall go down like all nations 
have gone down, 

II. The second question is: “From whence 
have we come?” Sometimes in order to de- 
termine where we are, to get a bearing, we 
have to know where we have come from. A 
knowledge of the past is necessary in order 
to appraise aright the present and to chart 
the future. A recent writer describes the 
strange actions of a boat captain: “In the 
northern Michigan peninsula there is a bend 
in the river through which Great Lakes 
steamers, navigating a short cut on their 
way to Duluth, require some unusual pilot- 
ing. At this point the captain, standing at 
the stern, facing backward, gets his bearings 
from a great tree on a low hill, then swings 
the giant ship around the sharp turn with 
only a few feet of clearance between the 
banks. The pilot looks backward not with 
nostalgia for that which is behind, but that 
from the conspicuous landmarks in that di- 
rection, he may steer his ship safely ahead.” 

Has not the moment arrived, this July 4, 
when we should turn to look at ‘the history 
of this Nation, to focus our eyes upon the 
great landmarks of our past that we may 
help steer the ship of state safely ahead? 
When we look to the past the most significant 
truth that stands out is this—that our fore- 
fathers founded this Nation “under God.” 
Strong men came to these shores to find free- 
dom, to establish a just society, to pursue 
and to promote the happiness of all men, 
but they sought these things “under God.” 
In the first colonial grant made to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he was instructed to enact statutes 
for the government of the oolony * * * 
provided that “they be not against the true 
Christian faith.” The charter of New Eng- 
land in 1620 was granted with the hope that 
there might be the “enlargement of the 
Christian religion to the glory of ‘God Al- 
mighty.”” The charters of all the colonies 
bore true testimony to the Christian faith 
and expressed hopes for the propagation of 
that faith. The charters of the first schools 
and colleges revealed that the purposes of 
such institutions were to train and educate 
men for church and State. Many States 
declared that no one could hold office who 
did not believe in Jesus Christ and the 
Scriptures. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence ends with “these words: “We, there- 
fore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
wortd for the rectitude of our intentions 
** * and for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor,” 
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Haven't we drifted away from these moor- 
ings and this course? 

Ill. This brings us to the third question: 
“What are we doing; how are we faring?” 
There is no comparison between the United 
States of America of July 4, 1776, and of 
July 4, 1954. There is the difference between 
3 million citizens and 160 million; between a 
few scattered towns on the eastern seaboard 
and the many gleaming cities that now 
stretch from shore to shore; between a few 
industries, and the great factories and foun- 
dries that could supply the needs of the 
world. There is no way to measure the 
strength of the United States. Just a few 
days ago a British paper acknowledged that 
this country is by far the most powerful 
Nation in all of man’s history. 

Materially, we are very strong. But, what 
about our spiritual and moral strength? In 
these respects have we gained ground or lost 
ground in these 178 years? The evidence is 
overwhelming that we have lost ground. The 
United States has experienced a _ serious 
breakdown in character in these last years. 
Just recently, we have had this added testi- 
mony: A former State governor, now dead, 
embezzled more than $300,000; many busi- 
nessmen will be indicted because of their 
dishonesty in dealing with the FHA; our 
greatest scientist admits that he is a com- 
mon liar. The late Huey Long said, “I can 
buy legislators like sacks of potatoes.” And 
so it goes. What has happened to us? The 
answer is simple. As a people we have turned 
away from God. Belief in God, reverence for 
Him, a willingness to serve Him are the only 
bases for character, morality, ethics, and high 
purpose. Gen. Omar Bradley made this wise 
observation in replying to the question: 
“What is wrong with our age?” “We have 
too many men of science, too few of God. 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom 
and rejected the Sermon on the Mount * * * 
the world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is 
a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. 
We know more about war than we know 
about peace; more about killing than we 
know about living.” é 

What are we trying to do in this Nation? 
Are the men in Washington seeking to com- 
plete the ideal of the American democracy, 
or are they playing pork-barrel politics? 
Are our leaders determined to keep the Amer- 
ican standard of living high even in the face 
of world starvation? Are we the people so 
addicted to comforts and pleasures that we 
scorn all disciplines and all responsibilities 
of the concerned life? The answers to these 
questions will determine the future of the 
United States and how the Fourth of July 
will be celebrated in 1976. These questions 
bring us to the last question. 

IV. Where are we going? We could be 
headed to destruction. On April 7, 1869, an 
article appeared in the Journal of the Gon- 
court Brothers describing a conversation be- 
tween two leading scientists of that ‘day in 
which they predicted that in a hundred years 
“man would know of what the atom is con- 
stituted and would be able to create life 
[synthetically] in competition with ,God.” 
“We have a feeling,” the journal states, 
“that when this time comes to science God 
with His white beard will come down to the 
earth swinging a bunch of keys, and will 
say to humanity, the way they say at 
5 o’clock at the saloon, ‘Closing time, gen- 
tlemen.’” 


It could be close to 5 o'clock. Mr. William 
L. Laurence, science reporter of the New York 
Times, tells us in graphic words of our im- 
mediate danger. “It is,” he said, “because 
the hydrogen cobalt bomb could be exploded 
from an unmanned barge in the middle of 
the ocean [Pacific]. It could be made of any 
weight desired. It could, for example, * * * 
produce 7.5 tons of radioactive cobalt, equal 
to nearly 5 million pounds of radium. * * * 
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The radioactive dust would reach California 
in about a day, and New York in 4 or 5 days, 
killing most life as it traverses the conti- 
nent. * * * Pour hundred i-ton cobalt 
bombs would release enough radioactivity to 
extinguish all life on the earth.” 

There is now the. possibility of race sui- 
cide—of a war that will in truth end all 
wars. However—and this the biggest how- 
ever of all—this war of destruction is not 
inevitable. This we must believe, and our 
leaders must believe. Russian leaders are 
cruel and ruthless, but they are not mad 
like Hitler. They are chess players, and they 
are not going to move unless it is to their 
advantage. They are not going to plunge 
the worid into a war that will destroy them- 
selves along with others. So there is yet 
time. And something else, too: Where there 
is a tremendous will there is always a way. 
Think of the plight of the colonists in 1776. 
Every odd was against them. By every rule 
of logic, by every standard of power, they 
should have failed. But over against all 
the odds was the indefatigable will of a few 
men, and this will made the way of victory. 

If we of this Nation, under God, are ready 
to dedicate our wills and our lives to seek- 
ing the things of per.ce, we can have a world 
wherein honorable peace shall reign among 
nations. In these closing moments let us 
consider the things that would make for 
peace. First of all, we, as individuals, 
should strive to rise to new levels of spiritual 
and ethical ideals. Here is a challenge that 
comes to every person who calls himself a 
Christian, and to every one who would have 
a part in the salvation of the world: “I must 
think higher thoughts, and achieve more 
Christlike attitudes, and seek to love all men 
everywhere.” 

The second step—and this fires our 
imagination—we should continue the Amer- 
ican Revolution: There is no reason why the 
ideas of equality, liberty, and independence 
cannot be made the most contagious force 
let loose in the world while the fever of com- 
munism runs its course. We have been seek- 
ing military bases; let us seek bases in the 
hearts of all men, Let us go to the peoples 
of the earth, people who live in the little vil- 
lages and in backward countries, with this 
political gospel. Let us say to them, “We be- 
lieve that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed and 
not from some colonial power (whether from 
Russia or others); that every nation should 
have the right to self-determination; that 
every nation should have its independence, 
free from management or control of another 
nation. Let us assure you that we believe 
that every people is equal to every other, 
and all stand on the same footing.” If these 
ideas were preached and practiced by the big 
powers among the little countries, it 
wouldn't be long before all tensions would be 
redueed, and nation would not be tempted 
to lift up sword against nation. 


The third step in the way of peace is that 
people of good will begin immediately a war 
of kindly service through the United Nations 
and through the church of Jesus Christ. 
Let the U. N. be encouraged in all its auxil- 
iary services, such as the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, that helps to win the battle of 
food against population, the child-welfare 
program that last year distributed food to 
nearly 600,000 children. Let us go forward 
again with the point 4 program and make it 


- the world development authority, and send 


it into all the impoverished areas of the 
world. The greatest role in this new war cf 
kindly service can be played by the church of 
Christ. The time has come for the church 
to multiply its efforts on the mission fields 
of the world and to put into the hands of our 
old and our new missionaries, moneys with 
which to build adequate schools, colleges, 
churches, and hospitals. The time has come 
to put into the field trained agriculturists, 
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cattlemen, industrialists, engineers to help 
the peoples of the world help themselves. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, famed psychiatrist, 
made this suggestion in connection with 
peace for the world: “Now if we are sin- 
cere in believing that love can be furthered 
and hate overcome * * * if we are sincere 
in wanting to win this victory over hate, 
each for himself and all for the world, I 
should think it would be most important, 
for our spiritual leaders, the clergy, to set 
us the example of humble petition. * * * 
It seems to me more worthy of the God I 
believe in for us to pray for more love in our 
world than to pray for more rain in our 
country.” This, of course, is the last step 
in the way of peace. 

We, as Christians, can pray a thousand 
times more effectively than we are pray- 
ing; for our President who himself is a man 
of prayer, for the Congress, for the United 
Nations delegates (the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World prints all the names 
of all the delegates). Frank Laubach states 
that he has written every Moslem, Buddhist, 
and Hindu delegate telling them of his 
prayers. Each of them answered his letter 
with a word of thanks. We should pray for 
the Russian leaders and write them of our 
prayers and hopes. In the war of amazing 
kindness we should spend 10 times as much 
effort to help others help themselves and 
a hundred times as much prayer for men of 
great opportunity. 

Where are we going from here? America 
could lead the peoples of the earth into 
the united kingdom of God wherein, as the 
prophet Isaiah declared many centuries ago: 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
For the time has come when nations must 
live and help live; or together perish from 
the earth. Then, let us, peoples and na- 
tions, this day, recognize and declare our 
dependence upon God Almighty, and our in- 
terdependence, each upon the other, that 
we may live happily and not die miserably. 





Extending Time of Korean GI Bill of 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now pending—H. R. 9888—is worthy 
in its purpose and should have unani- 
mous approval. 

The purpose of the bill is, first, to 
extend the commencement and comple- 
tion dates under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952, and, 
second, to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of vocational rehabilitation 
training of certain disabled veterans of 
World War II and the Korean service 
period. 

The bill would extend for an addi- 
tional year the periods during which 
a veteran of service on or after June 
27, 1950—Korean veteran—can initiate 
and pursue education or training. To- 
day a Korean veteran must initiate his 
program by August 20, 1954, or by the 
date 2 years after his discharge, which- 
ever is the later. He must complete it 
within 7 years after his discharge. The 
bill now before the House would extend 
these 2- and 7-year periods to 3 and 8 
years, respectively. 
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Unless the law is amended as pro- 
posed, it is anticipated that there will 
be veterans who, for lack of such an 
extension, would be deprived of their op- 
portunity to pursue education or train- 
ing. 

The bill also will provide time relief 
for the service-connected disabled group 
who take training under existing law. 
The service-connected group receive 
training of such character and of such 
duration to permit them to regain their 
civilian aptitudes or to create new apti- 
tudes to enable them to overcome the 
handicaps caused by their service-in- 
curred disabilities and thus regain em- 
ployability. 

There is no initiation date, as such, 
for such training. However, there is an 
overall completion date for World War 
II veterans of July 25, 1956—9 years 
after the termination of World War II 
for this purpose—and for Korean vet- 
erans of 9 years after the termination 
by Presidential proclamation or con- 
gressional resolution of the basic service 
period which began June 27, 1950, 


The bill now under consideration in 
the House extends these completion 
dates from the present 9 years to 13 
years in the cases of those disabled vet- 
erans who are basically eligible for the 
benefit but who have been unable to pur- 
sue vocational rehabilitation training 
within the present time limitations. be- 
cause of illness, or because of one of the 
other two compelling reasons specified 
in the bill. 

Thus, in addition to the mentioned 
veterans for whom timely persuit of vo- 
cational rehabilitation training was not 
medically feasible, the bill would pro- 
vide a like extension for the group of 
veterans who upon leaving the service 
received a discharge of a character 
which rendered them ineligible for these 
benefits but who subsequently have had 
their discharges corrected by competent 
authority. . A third category concerns 
the group of veterans who have not met 
the requirement as to the establish- 
ment of a service-connected disability 
until a date which would not afford 
sufficient time prior to the existing ter- 
minal date in which to complete a course. 

The purpose of the bill is readily dis- 
cernible and certainly is most com- 
mendable. I give my wholehearted sup- 
port to the bill and trust that it will 
be finally enacted into law. The men 
who suffered the sacrifices in Korea are 
entitled to the consideration this legis- 
lation seeks to give. 





Socialistic Trend Is Detected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 
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Soctatistic TREND Is Derecren—Opp, 
or DrvipeND Tax RELIEF CaLLep Dry 
LEFTWING ACCUSED OF ENCOURAGING H 


NENTS 
AGOGs; 


msM ITLER. 
(By David Lawrence) 

Although not outwardly identifiable as 

clearly as the socialistic groups that have 


broken up European parliaments, the Con. 
gress of the United States in the session how 
at its climax is also revealing deep-seateq 
cleavages of an ideological nature. 

On the surface, the controversy over 
whether to tax corporations twice—onc 
when the profits are confiscated at a rate of 
52 percent and once when the Stockholder 
gets his dividend and pays a second tax—is 
supposed to be a contest between rich and 
poor. That’s what the demagogs would have 
the public believe, but actually it is a contest 
between those who would confiscate the say. 
ings of the workingman and those who woulq 
stimulate thrift and give private capitalism 
a much needed stimulus. 

For, unless investors have incentives {or 
employing their funds as risk capita! jp 
American enterprises, the Government—the 
state—must provide the capital. That's the 
road to state socialism and Hitlerism. ye 
the leftwing, which professes such an abhor. 
rence of everything Hitlerlike, is behind the 
drive to prevent the encouragement of pri. 
vate investors. 

The investor who buys bonds pays an in. 
come tax on the interest he receives, but he 
can invest in tax-exempt municipal or State 
bonds. As for corporate bonds, companies 
get a deduction for the interest they pay out. 
In this way the creation of more and more 
debt has been encouraged, whereas the use 
of risk capital has been discouraged because 
the corporations get no deduction for divi- 
dend payments—the sums they pay out for 
the use of capital. 

America has been built up by risk capital, 
The investor in the early years of this coun- 
try’s development took a chance on the suc- 
cess or failure of an enterprise and, if it was 
successful, he got a reward commensurate 
with his risk. 

But in recent years risk capital has been 
increasingly hard to find for the use of Amer- 
ican business. For new enterprises, it has 
been even harder to get. Most new enter- 
prises have been launched by already exist- 
ing large companies with fat treasuries—an 
encouragement to monopoly and a discour- 
agement to competition by smaller compan- 
ies with inadequate capital. 

In contrast to the socialistic trend under 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal, the Eisen- 
hower administration set out to recogniz 
in the new tax law the basic idea that 4 
dividend payment should have.some tax relief 
for the investor. While the amount is rela- 
tively small, the new bill just out of con- 
ference does recognize the principle of oppo- 
sition to double taxation. It will give a lift 
to American enterprise and mean more jobs 
for the workers in existing businesses and 
more businesses that will create new jobs. 
Yet there are many Democrats and a few 
Republicans who take a demagogic view and 


would stifle the incentives that help private , 


enterprise. 

The same ideological prejudice has arisen 
on the issue of public versus private power. 
About 30 years ago the American people were 
told that rivers should be opened to naviga- 
tion and that whatever byproducts in electric 
power became available would be incidental. 
Warnings against this deception went un- 
heeded, and now the Tennessee Valley AU- 
thority has become a major public-power 
development. 

Many taxpayers in the North and West 
and East are taxed heavily to pay for a local 
power development that serves only one 
region. If this principle were applied fairly 
to other sections of the country where rivers 
could be used to generate power, it would 
put the Government in the power business 
on a national scale. 
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The debate in the Senate this week about 
atomic power involves the same basic ques- 
tion. If atomic energy is to be solely a Gov- 
ernment development, then the state will 
control many business enterprises directly or 
indirectly. Instead of leasing the facilities to 
the highest bidders and letting private capi- 
tal do the job—and supply the Government 
with taxes out of its profits—there are some 
Republicans and many Democrats who be- 
lieve in the Government-ownership doctrine. 
They would deny that they want the Gov- 
ernment to own everything. But there isn’t 
much difference between putting the Gov- 
ernment in the power business and putting 
it into the food-store business or in the man- 
agement of department stores and other re- 
tail enterprises. Then almost everybody 
would be employed by the Government, as 
in Soviet Russia. 

At a time when the budget is strained and 
taxes are high there are some Members of 
Congress who want the Government to make 
large outlays for powerplants of all kinds. 
The Eisenhower administration’s view is 
that private business—-which pays taxes on 
its profits—should have the opportunity to 
do that work and that the state should get 
out of private business and stay out. It 
would be an interesting issue for the cam- 
paign, for, if they fully understood, the 
American people would promptly reject the 
doctrines of state socialism which so often 
have led to paths of communism and an all- 
powerful state. 





Business Organizations Join Farmers in 
Support of My Bill To Provide Orderly 
Marketing Processes for Dairy Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, few people realize that the dairy 
industry is actually the greatest single 
industry in volume in the United States. 
There is not @ man, woman, or child in 
America who is not a customer in one 
form or another of some dairy products. 
But in spite of its importance to our 
health and our economy, the dairy in- 
dustry has too often been neglected and 
actually impeded in its efforts to es- 
tablish orderly marketing procedures. 

To help correct the situation, I have 
discussed the complex problems with 
representatives of farm organizations, 
dairy processors and individual dairy 
farmers and businessmen. As a result 
of these discussions, I have introduced 
H. R. 8359, a bill which provides for a 
mandatory price support through 
March 31, 1956 for milk and butterfat 
used in manufacturing dairy products. 

My bill is designed to maintain the 
productive capacity of our dairy farm- 
ing industry, to promote the orderly 
marketing of an adequate national sup- 
ply of milk and dairy prod , to en- 
Courage increased domestic consump- 
tion of dairy products in the interest of 
the national health and security. 

Mr. Speaker, safeguarding this great 
industry is a problem for immediate at- 
tention. It is well and good to be con- 
cerned about helping other peoples and 
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other nations, but I believe we can do 
more in fighting the Communist menace 
which threatens our country and the 
world, by maintaining a strong and effi- 
cient economy at home, than by squan- 
dering our substance worldwide while 
depriving our own people of needed 
benefits. 

If this bill is passed, it will immediately 
give encouragement and confidence to 
the nearly 6 million farm families who 
are concerned one way or another with 
the dairy industry and to the several 
millions of people in urban communities 
who depend for their livelihood upon 
that industry. It will insure adequate 
supplies of milk and butterfat so that 
there will be no danger of failure of the 
supply of this vital food for our children. 
It will add to the national prosperity. 
It will help to stabilize our whole agri- 
cultural plant. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will give serious consideration to this 
bill so that we may pass it quickly as 
assurance to the farmer and the dairy 
industry that they have not been de- 
serted by their Government, and that 
Congress is concerned with keeping the 
dairy industry solvent and healthy. 





Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House (H. R. 9020) 
is a compromise bill. Consequently, it 
is not pleasing to many of us who feel 
that it does not provide sufficient in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compen- 
sation and pension to veterans and their 
dependents. Nor, does it provide any 
increase to many veterans and depend- 
ents. However, insufficient though it 
may be, we who are friends of the vet- 
erans will vote for the bill because if 
we do not do so, then there will be no 
increases in benefits for anyone during 
this session of Congress. 

In my opinion, it was unfair and un- 
just to bring this bill before the House 
under a procedure that does not permit 
any amendment of the bill. It should 
have been brought before us under a rule 
that would permit amendments. If such 
had been done the many inequities that 
now are in the bill would not have been 
permitted to remain. They would have 
been eliminated and benefits in the 
amount fixed by the original bill re- 
ported to the Veterans’ Committee by 
its subcommittee would have been 
adopted. 

The original bill would have granted 
an increase of 10 percent straight across 
the board for all veterans and depend- 
ents now entitled to compensation or 
pension—and in some cases an eyen 
greater increase—was provided for. 

This compromise bill now before us 
not only cuts the increase in benefits 
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down to 5 percent, but eliminates many 
classes that should have had, and were 
rightly entitled to have, an increase. 

There are approximately 975,000 vet- 
erans, veterans’ widows, and dependents 
of veterans according to the Veterans’ 
Administration records, who have been 
deleted from receiving any benefits un- 
der the »ill now before the House. This 
includes some 482,000 veterans of World 
War I and World War II and Korean 
veterans who now receive a nonservice- 
connected pension. This deletion also 
includes 311,000 dependents of veterans 
of World War I and World War II and 
Korean veterans whose husbands or 
fathers lost their lives in the service of 
our country. Also 61,000 Spanish- 
American War Veterans and 82,000 
Spanish-American War veterans’ de- 
pendents. The average of Spanish- 
American War veterans has reached 75 
years, but there is no increase provided 
for them nor for the few Civil War vet- 
erans’ beneficiaries who still remain, as 
well as the few Indian war veterans and 
their: dependents. There is no doubt 
that each of the classes I have mentioned 
should have had an increase in benefits 
to meet the increased cost of living. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
still fighting by means of a separate bill 
to provide increases for those veterans 
and their dependents that were left out 
of the bill now before us. I hope we can 
get such a bill before the House and have 
it adopted before we adjourn. I regret to 
say, however, that this is very doubtful 
because of the pending adjournment so 
close at hand. However, it is the duty 
of each of us to fight on in the effort to 
correct the deficiencies of the bill now 
before the House. It is hoped that when 
the bill comes before the Senate the 
veterans and their dependents will re- 
ceive more considerate treatment. 
Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
the tremendous cut that has been made 
in the original bill than to consider the 
comparative cost of that bill and the 
present bill. The cost of the initial bill 
as reported by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs was $289 million. This 
sum was pared down and reduced by 
the full committee to $231,722,000. Now 
the cost of the bill as finally pared down, 
in order to get it before the House, is only 
$109,854,000. Thus the total reduction 
amounts to $121,868,000 from the 
amount of the original bill reported by 
the committee. 

This is without a doubt an injustice 
to the men who fought for our country 
and their dependents. It is not right to 
cut down the benefits due the defenders 
of our country and their dependents in 
this manner. And, yet within a few days 
before this Congress adjourns we will be 
called upon to appropriate $3 billion or 
$3'%% billion for foreign aid. It is time 


‘America awoke to the obligations we owe 


to our national defenders. It is time 
America realized that our obligations to 
our servicemen exceeds that which we 
owe to any foreign nation. It is time we 
gave first consideration to our veterans 
and their dependents. 

While it is deplorable that so many of 
our veterans are not included in this 
pending bill, yet it is gratifying that at 
least 2 million veterans, some 68,000 
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widows as well as 242.000 dependent par- 
ents will benefit as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Veterans: 
ROTOR .nccecwcccencoccconcce o 135, 800 
We WHEE. Bocce wccticwwnccnesue 1, 623, 700 
Oe eee 213, 100 
Spanish War-....-----.------- ° 400 

Regular: 
WN ccncitcanebisiiarees 1, 500 
Pencethms..n.n-cneccueesasee 61, 900 
Dotal..owe qinsauecwiemtiid 2, 036, 400 








Widows: 

a — a — 3, 300 
Weets Wer f1...nccccon onct os 26, 400 
REUEE WPUNE Cstrekintcenintenenircecsivans oo 31, 700 
ee ee ° 975 

Regular: 
RD cctccanvenmnamanna - 325 
POON io nacnwtittecite * 6, 000 
Tec sneretignginciinteeinl me 68, 700 








+ 
Parents: 

TeCUR..n wo newin oe 
WES WR Baise... on ~ 
We Oe a 20,409 
Spanish Wert................. ~ 
Regular: . 
WORtHNG.. 5. ncn se neon... 1, 489 
PU iciwdrbances.:-.. 7, 300 
es 
a 242, 709 


A more detailed explanation of the 
categories for which increased benefits 
have been provided for in the bill, ang 
the amounts thereof is as follows: 


INCREASED RATES OF COMPENSATION-——PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR H. R. 9020 


Veterans’ compensalion— All wars and peacetime 


Se 

















Present law Present law | 
war service- sm | 
| 
a. Substitute | connected | Substitute 
ans Regula- amend- rates, Veter- | amend. 
tion 1 (a), as ment ans Regula- ment 
amended, tion 1 (a), as 
pt. I amended, 
pt. II 
Lipllelitarliniasstatendiil a 
(a) 00 percent disability... 2222 2--- nnn n-ne ec onan nnn nn nnennennnnnnnenn nese neneensenecnnccceeseoee- $15. 75 $17.00 $12. 60 $14.00 
(6) 2 percent disability -. 31. 50 33.00 25. 20 % 00 
(c) 30 percent disability -. 47. 25 50. 00 37. %) “0 
(d) 40 percent disability -- 63. 00 66. 00 50. 40 52.00 
(ce) 50 percent disability. 86. 25 91.00 69.00 74 © 
(f) 00 percent disability .. 103. 50 109. 00 82. 80 7.00 
(g) 70 percent disability _. 120. 75 127.00 96. 60 102.00 
th) 80 percent disability_- 138.00 145.00 110. 40 116.00 
(i) 90 percent disability_.......----.-.--------------------------------+--------- 155. 25 163. 00 124. 20 130. 00 
() Total dissbility.........._,..------~------3-- 2250-202 --2--- 2 20-5-2---=- 172. 50 181.00 138. 00 145.00 
(k) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only light percep- 
tion, rates (a) to (j) increased monthly by--_.--..-...--- pea ge cwann acd wanhed nen mehtatenmmenny sei scamen «iit 47.00 47.00 37. 60 37.60 
Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only light percep- 
tion, in addition to requirement for any of rates in (/) to (nm), rate increased munthly for each loss or loss of use by_- 1 47.00 147.00 2 37. 60 937.00 
@ Anatomical loss, or loss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 visual 
acuity or less, or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need of regular aid and attendance, monthly 
compensation - - -.--..---------------.--- www a wenn enna == ----= = = anna ~ = w= === ---=------- wan nae nena nnn nnne--=--- =e 266. 00 279. 00 212. 80 223,00 
(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with complications, preventing natural elbow or knee 
action with prosthesis in place, or suffered blindness in both eyes, rendering him so helpless as to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance, monthly compensation.................-..-.-.----+-----------.-+---------2--+-------- 313.00 329. 00 250. 40 263.00 
(mn) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered ana- 
tomical loss of both eyes, monthly compensation. .__.................--..---.---.-------------------------------- 353. 00 371.00 282. 40 207.00 
(e) Suffered disability under conditions which would entitle him to 2 or more rates in (7) to (n), no condition being con- 
sidered twice, or suffered total deafness in combination with total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or less, monthly 
compensation . _-........- nuvnwnptedbasecdoghottihe soc staghndin seeder ces ccrnsrnssandsineyee pre pethherreenepinnee 400. 00 420.00 320.00 336.00 
(p) In event disabled person’s service-incurred disabilities exceed requirements for any of rates prescribed, Adminis- 
trator, in his discretion, may allow next higher rate, or intermediate rate, but in no event in excess of...........- 400.00 420.00 320. 00 326.00 
Gp RD SED Gar GIN WIR occa ccccndcccctnicdnctceinnsteccocssecccnninndadstscbelinbdcarttthsantonmics 67.00 67.00 53. 60 | 53. 60 





! But in no event to exceed 420. 
2 But in no event to exceed $336. 


Section 2 increases the rate of compensa- 
tion for widows without children from $75 to 
$87 monthly. Dependent parents are in- 
creased from $60 to $75 and where two par- 
ents are living from $35 to $40 each. 





Cost 
DORI Dancectiptnoen eds $60, 045, 000 
i iat cnniissesiotiatnnnamansinpina - 9, 722, 000 
a ccictncntiinmingiinininnint - 40,087,000 
NR ie ceiccsnitcnteh tats 109, 854, 000 
AEC as Power Broker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of July 13. It is presumed that this 
editorial not only expresses the opinion 
of the Daily News but of all other news- 
papers in the Scripps-Howard chain: 


AEC as A PowER BROKER 


Protests against the President ordering the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission to 
sign a 25-yeas contract with a private power 
syndicate to buy electricity for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority have now provoked the 
administration, and some of its Democratic 
and Republican friends, to hurry to Mr. 
Eisenhower's defense. 

We still think it is wrong for the Presi- 
dent to use the AEC in this fashion as a 
power broker for another agency which is 
itself the biggest integrated power opera- 
tor in the world. 

And those who so loudly try to defend or 
explain the President’s error in this case 
have not yet got to the heart of the issue. 

The heart of the issue is that a majority of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—3 Commissioners out 5—was against 
the contract the President wants signed. 

Commissioner Henry D. Smyth and Eu- 
gene M. Zuckert, then one of the AEC Com- 
missioners, wrote to the Budget Bureau last 
April 16. Among other things they said: 

“Under this proposal the Atomic Energy 
Commission would be used as a vehicle for 
the supply of 600,000 kilowatts of power in 
the Memphis area. * * * The proposed ac- 
tion involves the AEC in a matter remote 
from its responsibilities. * * * The pres- 
ent proposal would create a situation where- 
by the AEC would be contracting for power 
not one kilowatt of which would be used 





in connection with the Commission pro- 
duction activities. The creation of such a 
contractual relationship would place upon 
the Commission a continuing responsibility 
during the 25-year life of the contract for 
stewardship in respect to matters irrelevant 
to the mission of the Commission.” 

The third Atomic Commissioner, Thomas 
E. Murray, said if the AEC enters into a con- 
tract with the private power syndicate “we 
would not cancel, at least at the mo- 
ment * * * any TVA contracts but would 
be negotiating for a bulk of power that is 
not needed by our present or projected pro- 
duction facilities. * * * The Atomic Energy 
Commission would be used as a vehicle to 
supply the expanding needs of the Memphis 
area.” 

Then Commissioner Murray added: “Since 

our program is not advanced by these nego- 
tiations and the subsequent administration 
of this 25-year contract, I do not believe 
that it is desirable for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to perform a function that an- 
other agency of Government could perhaps 
more logically perform.” 
“We stand with those three Atomic Com- 
missioners, We believe they were right 
when they took their stand against the idea 
of AEC becoming a power broker for the 
TVA. 

We believe they are still right. 

The country—indeed, the whole free 
world—depends upon our atomic might. 
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we oud not be saddled with extraneous 


ties and responsibilities which have no 
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Silly Regulations Keep Surplus Food From 
Poor People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an important 
newspaper story which appeared in La- 
por’s Daily on Friday, July 23, 1954. 

It is my feeling that not nearly enough 
emphasis is being placed upon distribu- 
tion for consumption of our so-called 
surplus foods. Large categories of per- 
sons right here in the United States need 
more adequate diets. Until all Ameri- 
cans have adequate diets, food is not 
surplus. 

The article follows: 

SiLy REGULATIONS KEEP SuRPLUS Foop From 
Poor PEOPLE 


UNIONTOWN, Pa.—Bitter complaints are 
coming in from the coal-mining regions that 
the Federal surplus food program for the un- 
employed is bogging down in red tape and 
“silly” regulations. 

Recently thousands of applicants for sur- 
plus food in Uniontown and neighboring 
towns had to line up at an old brewery and 
then wait 3 to 4 hours before they could 
obtain their food allotments. Many appli- 
cants were forced to leave before reaching 
the head of the line. One woman fainted in 
the crush which was so large that extra po- 
lice were called out. 

In Kentucky Judge James M. Caudill of 
Letcher County reported that the surplus 
commodities “were received in insufficient 
quantities and at such distance shipping 
centers as to make it almost impossible for 
counties such as ours, with limited finances, 
to administer effectively and adequately.” 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION SPARING 


Sam Caddy, president of District 30, United 
Mine Workers of America, is quoted as say- 


“The facts are that Kentucky, including 
the mining areas, is one of the States very 
hard hit by unemployment and yet the sur- 
plus commodities were distributed sparing- 
ly, certainly insufficient to satisfy the hunger 
of people who have no jobs and no unem- 
ployment insurance payments.” 

Caddy declared that unemployed miners 
could not get unemployment payments be- 
cause of protests by coal operators and other 
industries, 

“We have mines that have been down 60 
days now and not even a hearing has been 
held by inadequately staffed unemployment 
insurance commissions.” 

DISTORTED ACCOUNTS 


Complaints have been made that distorted 
ccounts of the handling of surplus food 
relief are being sent to Washington result- 
ing in the issuance of long and complicated 
regulations which are tying up actual dis- 
tribution of needed food. 
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Thus Washington was told that one relief 
recipient drove up in a Cadillac to collect his 
food. The facts are that a county official in 
an Official county Cadillac on one occasion 
called for food to take it to a seriously ill 
miner who couldn’t come himself. 

Kentucky officials have flatly denied Wash- 
ington reports of irregularity in the distribu- 
tion of food, charging that Government 
agents have been hasty and inaccurate in 
making their reports of alleged chiseling. 
One result of these reports has been the is- 
suance of what union men describe as “silly 
and almost impossible rules surrounding 
distribution.” 





The Housing Bill 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
housing conference report presents an 
overall bill to promote and encourage 
housing construction in the United 
States that should receive support in 
both Houses. 

Since I have become a Member of the 
House I have been interested in provid- 
ing the opportunity for homes and better 
housing for our people. 

One of my first acts in the House was 
to sponsor a nationwide housing investi- 
gation which resulted in the creation 
and constructive work of the Rains com- 
mittee. As sponsor of the investigation, 
I was named as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

That committee conducted hearings 
throughout the United States and as a 
result of its investigations and findings 
thousands of cases of defective home 
construction were corrected and the pos- 
sibilities of future errors were eliminated. 
Inspections, plot planning, and other 
home construction features were im- 
proved and safeguards provided for fu- 
ture home purchasers. 

In the conference report on the new 
housing bill I am particularly pleased for 
several reasons, 

First. The possibility of continuation 
of a sound public housing program is pro- 
vided through adoption of a conference 
amendment that is essentially one pro- 
vided in an amendment I offered to the 
House on April 2, 1954, when the House 
bill was first debated. 

At that time I offered an amendment 
which proposed to continue the public 
housing program with 35,000 units for 
the fiscal year 1955. If permitted 35,000 
additional units in the piplines necessary 
to meet the problem of relocating low- 
income families who were to be displaced 


by demolition of slum areas or other. 


governmental action. 

Although defeated in the House at that 
time it is now substantially as originally 
written in the conference bill. It means 
the continuance of a public housing pro- 
gram, tied into actual slum clearance, 
which was the original intent of the pub- 
lic housing program, 
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Second. Section VI of the conference 
report incorporates almost entirely as 
originally written a House bill introduced 
by me this year to provide a voluntary 
home mortgage credit program. This 
section seeks to provide and facilitate 
the flow of credit in sparsely populated 
areas, where thousands of families have 
previously been unable to provide ade- 
quate, modern housing for themselves. 
It seeks to develop a market voluntarily, 
at no cost to the taxpayer or the Gov- 
ernment that will build good homes in 
the outer areas of the housing market. 

With this section VI a great opportu- 
nity is provided for private enterprise in 
home construction. It should be a great 
step forward. 

Third. Within the new housing bill is 
also a provision for a certificate of com- 
pliance to be provided by the builder or 
seller. This is a fine provision for bet- 
ter building and finer construction. It 
is the outgrowth of the House housing 
investigations and should largely elimi- 
nate the previous shortcuts and frauds 
of defective construction, inadequate 
sanitation and drainage facilities. I am 
particularly pleased about this section 
because it is the direct result of the in- 
vestigation of our House Housing Com- 
mittee. 

This bill should provide, as stated by 
Majority Leader HaLLeck, housing starts 
of over 1,400,000 per year. It is an in- 
centive to good building—toward home 
ownership—and the ability of the aver- 
age American to provide a modern home 
for his family. 

There is nothing you can name that 
will prevent and provide a better cure 
for communism than a_ well-housed 
America. With this bill the ability of 
all Americans to provide adequately for 
the family is envisioned. There is a real 
sense of pride in assisting in the forma- 


. tion of its provisions, 





Outlawing Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 23, 1954, edi- 
tion of the New York Times: 

OUTLAWING COMMUNISM 

For some years now our national legisla- 
tors have been considering the idea of out- 
lawing the Communist Party. Arguments 
for this move are obvious. Arguments 
against it are of-two sorts—the theoretical 
and the practical. In theory it is held to be 
Amercan doctrine, supported by the Bill of 
Rights and by the post-Civil War amend- 
ments, that guilt is personal; a man may be 
guilty of conspiracy, but the guilt is never- 
theless his own guilt, not the guilt of a 
group or party. In practice there are those 
who agree with Attorney General Brownell 
that outlawing the party would merely drive 
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it farther underground and make it harder 
to control. 

Nevertheless the feeling persists that Com- 
munists who actually understand and accept 
the party line are disloyal citizens and ought 
not to be citizens at all. This week the 
House, by voice vote, approved @ measure 
giving this feeling a formal statement, 
though no new means of enforcement were 
provided. Since the individual must first be 
convicted “of advocating or conspiring to 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by the use of force or 
violence” he would be no worse off than he 
is now under the Smith Act. Similarly a 
House Judiciary subcommittee, with Repre- 
sentative Emanvet CELLER alone dissenting, 
approved a bill outlawing the Communist 
Party, bag and baggage. 

The question is, of course, not whether we 
dislike communism but how best, in the 
light of our traditions and present responsi- 
bilities, to deal with it. We can’t put the 
whole party in jail. Probably we will have 
to continue to proceed against individuals 
for specified offenses, Just as we do against 
murderers and burglars. And certainly per- 
sons charged with being members of a Com- 
munist conspiracy should continue to have 
the same rights—as they have had, to the 
last ounce of judicial patience—as burglars 
and murderers. 





Leading San Francisco Citizen Proposes 
Bold Redevelopment Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every large American city is in crying 
need of widespread redevelopment, but 
very few are fortunate enough to have a 
vigorous, able, and imaginative redevel- 
oment advocate, like Benjamin H. Swig, 
of San Francisco. 


Mr. Swig recently proposed a bold and 
comprehensive plan for redevelopment 
of an area of the great city with which 
his name has become synonymous. It 
is refreshing, exhilarating, and inspiring 
to find the pioneering spirit and energy 
of our people rekindled and directed to- 
ward the building of a better America. 
We are still a comparatively young Na- 
tion. We need not sit idly by and let 
large sections of our beautiful cities go 
to rack and ruin. Out of the decay and 
dilapidation can arise great new struc- 
tures for the convenience and service of 
our growing population. 

Leaders like Benjamin H. Swig are 
a great asset to America and to their 
communities. I congratulate him on his 
great plan for San Francisco. I hope 
it will inspire similar plans and new en- 
thusiasm in cities throughout the Nation. 

On July 1 two leading San Francisco 
newspapers editorially commended citi- 
zen Swig for his service to San Francisco. 
I should like to include in our Recorp the 
following editorials from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 
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[From the San Francisco Examiner of July 1, 
1954] 


Wer Can Do Ir (Prrrssurcn Dm) 


We hope the enthusiasm that drives Hotel- 
man Benjamin H. Swig is contagious. San 
Prancisco will be the better if all of us come 
down with a massive infection of his imag- 
ination and drive. 

His $50 million proposal for a convention- 
parking-stadium-shopping center south of 
Marget is daring; yes. It is big; it is difficult. 

But let us remind the perennial doubters 
and the excessively cautious that it is not as 
daring, not as big, and not as difficult as 
the Golden Triangle project that remade 
Pittsburgh—trestoring that city to its old 
business glory. 

We will not believe that San Franciscans 
are less capable of acting boldly than the 
people of Pittsburgh, even though we have 
no Mellon fortune to show the way as Pitts- 
burgh did. 

Downtowners and city officials should pro- 
ceed with all dispatch to a determination of 
what seems to us the two key questions in 
the Swig proposal: (1) Can the land be 
acquired by the city in a reasonable period 
of time; and (2) can the project be privately 
financed as Swig believes? 

Let no one suffer, however, the illusion 
that the Swig proposal can be realized in a 
year or two and so make unnecessary the 
bond issues for the underground expansion 
of civic auditorium exhibit space and for 
a baseball stadium. 

As Swig himself pointed out, these can and 
should be voted without altering or inter- 
fering with his plan. 

The $5 million stadium bonds, as presently 
proposed, carry the safeguard that they 
would be sold and the stadium built only if 
big-league baseball came to San Francisco. 
Until such baseball was realized they would 
simply lie dormant. 

Thus, if the Swig plan were realized, they 
heed never be sold. 

The $3,250,000 bond issue for expansion of 
civic audtiorium facilities has a somewhat 
different status. The need here is imme- 
diate, as the overcrowding of the recent 
American Medical Association convention 
showed so convincingly. 

Unless these bonds are voted and the un- 
derground facility built, San Francisco will 
continue to lose large conventions, and can 
expect that 1958 will be the last time the 
AMA ever comes here. 

Probably this civic-center expansion would 
be needed, as Swig said, even if his plan came 
to pass in its fullest details. If the Swig 
convention center is built, the civic-center 
project can be converted into an underground 
garage. 

We have been a long time reaching the 
present point where we are about to get 
these two bond measures on the November 
ballot. It would be a grievous mistake to let 
enthusiasm for the Swig plan or any plan 
cause them to be sidetracked. 

Similarly, the Swig plan would be no park- 
ing cure-all, nor does he see it as such. Its 
alleviating effect would be felt immediately 
north of Market Street. But north of, say, 
Sutter, the need for off-street parking would 
be as great as ever. 

The Louis Lurie proposal for a parking 
garage at Sutter and Stockton retains its 
attractiveness, and must not be forgotten. 

Let us explore Ben Swig’s grand planning 
with diligence and hope. Let us not in the 
meantime neglect other improvements so 
painfully needed. 


[Prom the San Francisco Chronicle of 
July 1, 1954] 
Swie’s Botp Dream 
Ben Swig, a man accustomed to thinking 
big, has been thinking about San Francisco 
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and for that he has our admirat 
gratitude. 

He has put forward a proposal for the 
redevelopment of a somewhat BONE-to-seeg 
area south of Market Street, with implica 
tions that might contribute towarc he me 
invigoration of the entire downtown are, 
It is a large and ambitious proposal, 4 850 
million proposal, but its boldness ang Sweep 
need not frighten any one. For it is also an 
imaginative and exciting proposal, in the 
old San Francisco tradition. Even i it were 
practically impossible, which of course it is 
not, and financially unsound, which the ver 
sponsorship of Swig would seem to belie - 
author is entitled to the city’s loudest cheers 

For merely by broaching a plan so broad 
and so audacious, Swig has renewed ang 
strengthened the city’s faith in its ability . 
do big things, in its right to be called the 
City That Knows How. His Consolidated 
convention hall-air terminal-stadium-ofice 
building-parking area-moving sidewalk is 
the most satisfying breath of air that has 
refreshed the city since it summoned the 
desire and will to fling not 1, but 2 of the 
world’s most majestic bridges across the bay 

While San Francisco has ben resting from 
that considerable and highly profitable exer. 
tion, other cities have been setting up anq 
completing magnificent projects for their 
everlasting benefit. Off hand, we think of 
New York’s Rockefeller Center, of Pitts. 
burgh’s Golden Triangle, of Los Angeles's 
Union Station. The Swig plan has elements 
of all three and even in its tentative and 
preliminary stage seems to warrant unstinted 
and enthusiastic encouragement. 


ion and 





Emergency School Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Emergency School Aid” from to- 
day’s edition of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. 


The bills referred to in the editorial 
offer the administration an opportunity 
to demonstrate that it has some thought 
for the children of this country and is 
not exclusively concerned with the oil 
and power interests. 

The editorial follows: 

Emercency ScHoor Am 


A score of the most respected and respon- 
sible organizations in the field of educa 
tion petitioned President Eisenhower on 
Wednesday to ask Congress for passage, be- 
for adjournment, of emergency legislation 
to aid public school construction. The plea 
comes at the llth hour. It asks for 4 
kind of leadership the White House and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare should have shown long ago. Perhaps 
it is not yet too late to prod Congress 
this vital act. Without it, the children in 
a great many American communities will be 
denied the educational opportunities whici 
have long been considered an Americal 
birthright. 

The Senate has before it a moderate and 
carefully considered bill sponsored by Set- 
ator Coorzr to provide $250 million of Fed- 
eral aid for emergency-school constructiou; 
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an almost identical bill introduced by Repre- 

ntative FRELINGHUYSEN is before the House. 
. rederal aid is intended to cover a period 
7 fiscal years and is to be used exclusively 
pa the building of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities. The money 
would be apportioned on a basis taking into 
account & State’s school age population and 
its average per capita income payments. 
ts would be made to State treasurers 
r to local boards of education to 
relieve emergency situations where existing 
facilities are sO inadequate as to require 
extreme overcrowding. 

The very terms of the bill reveal the 
desperate need for it. “Extreme overcrowd- 
ing” means danger to the safety and health 
of children and serious educational disad- 
yantagement. Nothing could call more im- 
peratively for Federal intervention. For 
nothing more intimately affects the future 
of the Nation than the welfare of its chil- 
dren. A word from the President exhort- 
ing Congress to enact this needed legislation 
could be wonderfully effective. 





H.R. 4213 Should Be Enacted To Provide 
for Waterfowl Management in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
both Houses of Congress will support 
H.R. 4213 and the purpose it seeks to 
accomplish. It is a good one. It will to 
some extent correct an unforeseen evil 
resulting from otherwise very useful and 
valuable works. It is a desirable bill 
from the standpoint of conservation. 

The bill provides for construction of 
the necessary works and authorizes the 
utilization of water available under the 
Central Valley project for better water- 
fowl management in the San Joaquin 
Valley, 

It has been estimated that 50 percent 
of all Pacific flyway birds winter in Cali- 
fornia, a large proportion of them in 
the San Joaquin Valley. Unfortunately, 
since the inception of the various com- 
ponents of the Central Valley project 
the balance of nature has been upset to 
some extent. Areas long frequented by 
migratory fowl have become dried up; 
consequently, there is a scarcity of the 
natural foods of these birds. This is un- 
fortunate. The number of waterfowl is 
directly related to the available forage. 
Any factor affecting that supply will 
inevitably affect the number of birds. 

This has long been recognized by ex- 
perts in the field, Back in October 1950 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the California Division of Fish and Game 
completed a study of the situation in the 
so-called Grasslands area of the San 
Joaquin Valley, 

This area was found to be one of the 
Primary wintering areas of the West. 
At one time Caljfornia had extensive 
Marshes and which were the nat- 
ural habitat of migratory fowl. Now 
much of this land has been reclaimed for 
agriculture, In the State of California, 
over 242 million acres of land are in- 
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volved in drainage enterprise, 1,402,766 
acres of which have installed drains. Of 
this amount some 80 percent are in the 
Central Valley. Thus, the natural habi- 
tat of waterfowl has been shrinking. In 
other areas previously favored by water- 
fowl the story is the same. Marshlands 
at the mouth of the Colorado River at 
the head of the Gulf of California have 
been reclaimed for agriculture. 

Drainage and extensive cultivation 
have so concentrated the wintering mi- 
gratory birds on the ever-dwindling area 
of natural environment that they have 
become seriously overcrowded. In their 
search for food the fowl have been forced 
by circumstances to depend on cultiva- 
ted areas. Thus, waterfowl depreda- 
tions to rice and other crops have become 
a matter of increasingly serious concern. 

Hunting of waterfowl in California is 
a big business. Duck stamp sales in the 
State were 173,136 in 1951-52 fiscal year, 
and 214,456 in fiscal year 1952-53. In 
1948 it was estimated that waterfowl 
hunters spent over $28 million while in- 
dulging in the sport. This, from an eco- 
nomic standpoin# alone, makes it im- 
portant to protect the waterfowl re- 
sources of the State. 

Lands that historically were highly 
valuable wintering areas for migratory 
waterfowl have been drained. Now their 
natural resting places have so shrunk 
that over $2 million damages per year are 
suffered by the farmers of the State at 
the hands of birds seeking food no longer 
available to them. 

This condition had become so serious 
by 1948 that the Federal and State gov- 
ernment agencies undertook a detailed 
study of the problem. Their conclusions 
were made public in December 1950 in a 
study entitled “Waterfowl Conservation 
in the Lower San Joaquin Valley.” H.R. 
4213 represents an effort to implement 
the recommendations made at that time. 

The study recognized the inadequacy 
fo then existing waterfowl refuges in the 
area. Congress, in 1948, authorized the 
purchase of 20,000 acres of land in Cali- 
fornia by the Secretary of the Interior 
for waterfowl management area pur- 
poses and the State of California had a 
program calling for the immediate pur- 
chase of 10,000 acres in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley for the same purpose, or 
an amount equal to that recommended 
by the Department of the Interior in the 
same area. However, the study men- 
tioned above noted that such a program 
was worthless without the assurance of 
an adequate supply of water. 

Among the specific recommendations 
of this study were: 

First. The State plan for the area be 
immediately carried out. 

Second. There be developed from 
sources within the area a supply of water 
to replace interim supplies then being 
secured from Millerton Lake, to provide 


13 second feet to the Los Banos State - 


Refuge. 

Third. Development of nearby water 
resources of the Central Valley project 
to supplement existing supplies for a 
proposed enlargement of the Los Banos 
refuge having an area of 6,700 acres. 

Fourth. The same for a proposed 
12,000 acre Federal waterfowl manage- 
ment area in Merced County east of the 
river. 
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Fifth. Drainage and underground 
waters to be utilized to perpetuate the 
Grasslands area as waterfowl habitat; 
principally through efforts of the land- 
owners in the area through the forma- 
tion of a special district for the purpose. 

Sixth. Should local landowners not 
do as recommended by July 1, 1953, Fed- 
eral and State agencies should acquire, 
develop and operate suitable waterfowl 
management areas; the water supply in 
this contingency be developed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Seventh. Costs of providing and de- 
veloping water under recommendations 
2, 3, 4, and, if mecessary, 6, to be in- 
cluded in a nonreimbursable allocation 
for fish and wildlife conservation to be 
made to the Central Valley project. 

Eighth. Any further authorization of 
the Central Valley project necessary to 
include the measures herein recom- 
mended are approved. 

Under this program the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and State of California 
would acquire, develop and operate man- 
agement areas, while water supplies 
would be made available by Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Total supply of water needed to ac- 
complish this program would include 
7,000 acre-feet for supplemental water to 
Los Banos—expanded—and 40,000 acre- 
feet for the proposed Federal area. 

It was believed that additional author- 
ization of the Central Valley project was 
called for. 

The bill introduced to accomplish this 
goal is H. R. 4213. 

I am heartily in favor of the objective 
of this bill. 

It will make available water to recre- 
ate the necessary natural habitat for 
waterfowl. 

It will mitigate farmers’ losses of grain 
due to foraging of waterfowl unable to 
survive on available refuges. 

It will better enable the proper au- 
thorities to carry out a sound, well-bal- 
anced program of conservation. 

It will be of assistance to the United 
States in carrying out its obligations 
under the migatory waterfowl treaty 
with Canada and Mexico. 

It fully recognizes the rights of the 
State to control its own water resources. 

In short, it accomplishes a worthwhile 
purpose and I heartily endorse it. I 
hope by colleagues interested in this bill 
will join me in urging the other body to 
act favorably on it in this session of 
Congress, 
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as Amended 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
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purpose of inquiring from my friend, the 
distinguished constitutional lawyer the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gra- 
HAM] what his opinion is of this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a very distinct recollection of the 
time a number of years ago, 7 or 8 years 
ago, when Hon. Fritz Lanham, chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents, con- 
sulted with us on the Committee on the 
Judiciary on this subject and Hon. Hat- 
ton Sumners chairman of my committee, 
assigned me as one of those to go into 
the matter. I may say that I am as 
firmly convinced as I am talking to you 
at this point that the language of the 
bill is unconstitutional. And you cannot 
compromise with the question of con- 
stitutionality. In my judgment, and in 
my humble opinion, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
absolutely covers the situation and is 
an amendment which should be adopted 
by the committee. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Digs] in- 
terrupted the speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Van ZanptT] to 
inquire as to the meaning of the lan- 
guage contained in lines 11 to 15 on page 
5, under the title of “Definitions.” This 
language is as follows: 

The intent of Congress in the definitions 
as given in this section shall be construed 
from the words or phrases used in the defi- 
nitions rather than from the choice of words 
or phrases defined. 


The gentleman from Texas was 
promised that he would have an explana- 
tion of this later. I had hoped that he 
would take the time himself when we 
reached this point in the bill, but ap- 
parently he is not on the floor at the 
moment. Being interested, also, in get- 
ting an explanation of that language, I 
have requested this time in the hope it 
may be clarified. 

I looked in the report to see if it ex- 
plains that rather ambiguous language, 
and the only thing I found in the report 
which has to do with that particular 
section or that wording reads as follows: 

Those portions of the definitions which 
require substantive action have, in most 
cases, been separated from the definitions 
and have been put into the appropirate sec- 
tion of the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I lay no claim to any 
great wisdom or intelligence; in fact, I 
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confess to being dull, but if this can 
possibly be explained to me in terms and 
language I can understand, I hope that 
some member of the comittee will do so. 
I will gladly yield to any member of the 
comittee who may desire to explain this 
language. Now if this were not such a 
serious matter, I would think this kind 
of language to be amusing. But, this is 
a serious matter—perhaps, the most 
serious piece of legislation we have con- 
sidered this year. I do hope some mem- 
ber of the committee, and I will be de- 
lighted to yield, will give me an explana- 
tion which I will be able to understand 
because I cannot understand even what 
you have in the report. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I shall 
undertake to give him an answer. I am 
sure he will be able to.understand it, 
but I am not so sure it will be acceptable 
to him. The gentleman referred to the 
statement in the committee report with 
respect to definitions in which it is said 
that those portions of the definitions 
which require substantive action have 
in most cases been separated from the 
definition and been put into appropirate 
sections of the bill. That has to do with 
portions of existing law where words are 
defined. Those are now brought for- 
ward into this single section under the 
title “Definitions” so that all of the ex- 
pressions used frequently in the latter 
portions of the bill, which might have a 
variety of interpretations, are defined in 
this section under the heading “Defini- 
tions.” With respect to the language 
used in the opening part of section 11, 
the effort there was to declare a direc- 
tion to whoever it might be who would be 
called upon to interpret these words 
which have a special meaning, at a later 
time, to look to the definition itself in 
interpreting the meaning of the word 
rather than the word which was selected 
to be defined. Now to me that is per- 
fectly clear. It may not be to the 
gentleman, but it is perfectly clear to 
me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
appreciate that because it is just as 
clear as mud to me. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to make 
the comment, if I may that my good 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
whom we all admire and respect, has 
demonstrated here the very great need 
the Atomic Energy Commission are go- 
ing to have for him to be around on 
many of the sections of this bill in order 
to explain what is intended. In many 
of the sections, it is questionable as to 
what the limitations are or where the 
controls rest. This is an example of the 
great weakness, as I see it, of this bill 
To carry it out as the gentleman intends 
to carry out the provisions of the bill is 
one thing but it is not tight enough to 
guarantee that will be done, and then 
we find section 162, it says point blank 
that the President can waive the legal 
requirements, as to contracts if he wants 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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Colorado’s Fryingpan Plan Is Under Fiz. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to an article by yy, 
Raymond Moley which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times on July 3, 1954: 
COLORADO’S FRYINGPAN PLAN Is UnpeR Fre 


Graney, CoLto.—All Colorado is divideg 
into at least two parts by great mountain 
ranges. Its people at the moment are also 
divided by a controversy of very serious pro. 
portions. It concerns water—a matter of life 
or death out here. 

At present the major source of this con. 
troversy centers upon what is known as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diyer. 
sion project. 

This project is now before Congress {or 
authorization. It has the blessing of the 
administration. It has been approved by 
the House committee. It may Pass both 
Houses this session. 

Briefly, the project would involve building 
a series of channels and tunnels high on 
the west slope of the Rockies, which would 
collect water from the headwaters of the 
Fryingpan, a tributary of the Roaring Fork, 
which flows into the Colorado at Glenwood 
Springs. 

The diverted water would be poured into 
the Arkansas near Leadville and would pass 
through various power dams and into mu- 
nicipal water reservoirs and irrigation proj- 
ects down the river. 

I have discussed this project in these ar- 
ticles before, once 3 years ago in a piece writ- 
ten in Aspen. In the years since, there have 
been many new developments, some of which 
make it almost unbelievable that this ad- 
ministration has taken up the battle for the 
plan. 

In the hearings in 1953 there appeared a 
remarkably well-informed witness against 
the project, John B. Barnard, an attorney 
here in Granby. He appeared as the repre- 
sentative of property owners and water users 
directly concerned on the western slope. 

Por many years Barnard’s practice has been 
in reclamation matters, and his arguments 
before the committee proved him to be one 
of the few Americans outside the Govern- 
ment who is thoroughly conversant with 
reclamation and its implications. 

I made a point on this expedition among 4 
number of reclamation projects in the West 
to talk with him about the Fryingpan matter 
and its broader consequences. 


Barnard’s major contentions concerning 
the Fryingpan project are that it ignores the 
future demands of a potentially great indus- 
trial development in western Colorado; that 
this project, with others of which it is the 
forerunner, would deplete the supply of wa- 
ter to which the west slope is entitled; that 
it would supply water to the Arkansas River 
which that river, if properly regulated, could 
supply for itself; and, if I understand him 
correctly, the subsidy which it would supply 
to the lands irrigated in the Arkansas Valley 
would be unreasonable and unfair to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 

Volumes could be written on this sub- 
ject—volumes, I may add, which every tax- 
payer might well ponder—but I shall refer 
here to only one of Barnard’s points and 
in another article discuSs the others. 

The richest and most extensive oil-shale 
deposits in the United States are in Colo- 
rado, and at a point near Rifle, a Govern- 
ment pilot plant has been operating for 
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The United States Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that 100 milion barrels of shale oil 
can be produced from each square mile of 
the richer parts of the deposits, and that 
there are altogether 2,500 square miles in 
the shale area. That means possible mining 
operations for hundreds of years. 

Great quantities of gas would be a by- 
product, and this and other available prod- 
ucts would make possible a great chemical 
industry in the region, in addition to that 
which would extract and refine the oil. 

It therefore becomes a matter of national 
tmportance whether such an industrial de- 
yelopment should be endangered by a short- 
age of water which would be placed at great 
cost on agricultural land, raising crops 
which will probably not be needed. 

Moreover as every newspaper reader 
knows, there have been found great de- 
posits of uranium in the upper basin of the 
Colorado—running down from Rifle into 
Utah on the west and New Mexico on the 
south. The industrial possibilities of this 
should be obvious. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
this inquiry to the gentleman from New 
York, the author of the substitute. Is 
it his purpose to leave to the President 
the power in the atomic-energy field 
that he exercises in other areas? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is exactly right, subject to the 
constitutional limitations with respect to 
treaties and international agreements. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I listened 
very carefully to what the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the 
committee, had to say in general debate 
and I sensed in his comment on the 
President’s power that he shares the view 
that the President’s power should not be 
circumscribed. As a matter of fact, 
there is little difference between us on 
this principle. All the thoughts that 
have been expressed seem to converge at 
least at this point, that we would be 
eager to preserve the President’s consti- 
tutional power. Now, that is not plati- 
tudinous in the present world situation. 
I agree with the gentleman regarding 
the President’s position. His address to 
the newspaper editors and later the ad- 
dress to the United Nations Assembly 
inspired millions throughout the world. 

And, the gentleman knows my attitude 
on the constitutional question. Whether 
& Republican or Democratic President is 
in the White House, I am eager for the 
legislative body to recognize his author- 
ity just as I would expect the Executive 
to recognize our authority in the present 
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perils it is important that we leave him a 
free hand for world leadership, and I, 
for one, believe that only world leader- 
ship vigorously exerted can reach the 
goals we have in mind. It is the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint, as I understand it, that 
if there is any practical service to be 
realized by the President’s agreements 
with other nations, it is largely with na- 
tions that are definitely on our side in 
the present cleavage. We are not going 
to have any agreements with Russia for 
example within the foreseeable future. 
Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. JAVITS. Icertainly do agree with 
the gentleman, and I feel, therefore, that 
with the tremendous power which it 
gives the President to be able to speak 
and’ say the things he said, which are 
responsible for this international pool, 
that we ought to leave it untrammeled, 
and yet put conditions in with respect to 
eee we are going to do business 
with. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It seems to 
me that the gentleman’s approach is to 
be preferred to that of my good friend 
from California [Mr. Ho.irretp]. 

The substitute simplifies and improves 
the section. Sinee complete clarifica- 
tion is essential, I hope that the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman, will 
accept the substitute. 
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as Amended 





SPEECH 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it will aid the gentleman and 
expedite the matter, may I say that I 
am. prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am in favor of 
the gentleman’s amendment. Does this 
protect the national park lands from 
commercial entry unless they get a spe- 
cific order from the President to go in 
and file on the lands within the public 
parks and monuments? 

Mr. D’EWART. As far as fissionable 
materials are concerned. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. As far as fission- 
able materials are concerned, but does 
it leave it open for other minerals, or 
is it already open? 

Mr. D’EWART. There are specific 
laws that cover mining inside of national 
parks only by special permission. The 
regular mining laws do not apply to na- 
tional parks or monuments, but there 
can be mining under certain circum- 
stances under other laws. This applies 
to fissionable material. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Your amendment 
does not change or nullify any of the 
protection of the other laws? 

Mr. D’'EWART. Not in any way. 
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HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been recognized, and I do not yield. 

I want to say first of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am especially interested in 
this measure because I represent the 
district of Michigan wherein the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is located. For the 
first time in the history of the University 
of Michigan our alumni were asked to 
raise a fund to commemorate the dead 
of World War II. We raised over $6 
million to spend on a project for atomic- 
energy research for peacetime purposes 
known as the Phoenix memorial project. 

I have checked this legislation with 
Dean Stason of the Law School of the 
University of Michigan, who has followed 
it very closely. He advised me this 
morning that he had read the draft re- 
ported by the committee and that al- 
though it was a compromise it was an 
excellent job. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] and his com- 
mittee on bringing this legislation before 
us. It will open up a whole new field of 
human endeavor to the ingenuity of the 
private citizen. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
also on offering his amendment with 
respect to the patent provisions of this 
bill. I call attention also to the fact that 
here is one of those frequent instantes 
we find in the House of Representatives 
where two committees of the House have 
concurrent jurisdiction, Patent policy 
is a matter assigned to the legislative 
Committee on the Judiciary. Far-reach- 
ing changes in patent policy such as 
this, the constitutionality of which is 
very doubtful, should properly be con- 
sidered by the great Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I have the honor 
to be a member. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York, who is 
chairman of the patent subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to reiterate 
the gentleman’s remarks regarding the 
unconstitutionality of this provision. I 
am supporting the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, to a 
large degree because of my great fear 
that the existing language would be in 
violation of the Constitution. 
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Mr. MEADER. Article 1, section 8, 
clause 8 of the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * To 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 


The point has been made by patent 
attorneys who appeared before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that Con- 
gress has the right to give the exclusive 
right to inventions for a limited time, 
but does not have the right to give a 
half-exclusive right or a right hedged 
around with a lot of limitations and con- 
ditions. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WALTER. Has a representative 
of the Patent Office testified on this very 
important question? I am as sure that 
the bill as written is unconstitutional as 
I have ever been about that question 
in any legislation. I believe that in 
order to make the bill constitutional the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoLe] must be 
adopted 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot answer the 
cuestion of the gentleman completely. 
Perhaps a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee could answer it more 
completely. However, I did make in- 
cuiry as to whether or not the Patent 
Commissioner had been asked for his 
views by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. My understanding is that he 
had not been asked for a report by the 
committee, but that he had expressed 
his views to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER.,. I yield to the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to say 
that in my opinion the letter written by 
Mr. Shanley would not have been writ- 
ten except that it was cleared at the 
White House. It is obvious from that 
letter that the President has in mind a 
principle that must be protected, but 
leaves a certain degree of latitude to 
Congress in working for that objective. 
The matter is new to me in a measure, 
but I have listened to the fine statement 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote], and I have been impressed by it. 
I might say, beyond that, that probably 
the provision in the measure in the other 
body will be as it is written here. In 
any event, the matter could go to con- 

‘ference and something that would 
achieve the objective for which we all 
strive within the Constitution and within 
our concept of patent rights can be 
worked out. 

Mr. MEADER. I would just like to say 
in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are taking a history-making step in 
opening this field of atomic energy to 
development by the American people. It 
requires ingenuity, invention, and dis- 
covery to be useful to the American peo- 
ple. We certainly would be taking the 
wrong tack if we stifle the incentive to 
discovery by some semisocialistic change 
in our patent policy. 
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SPEECH 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HALLEck], that 
the hour is late and the Members of the 
House are somewhat wearied with many 
words. I feel, however, that the amend- 
ment pending at this moment is one of 
the most significant amendments, in its 
broad aspects, that this House will pass 
on during this session of the Congress 
or perhaps in any other session of the 
Congress. 

I fully share the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois {Mr. Price], who 
has just addressed you, that this is an 
issue that far transcends the question of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It tran- 
scends, also, the question of public ver- 
sus private power, and I shall not go into 
that discussion at all. 

During the course of this debate today, 
many times my good friend from New 
York [Mr. Cote], the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, has stood 
on the floor and said that we do not 
want the Atomic Energy Commission to 
go into the power business. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, that my friend—and he is a 
friend whom I esteem very highly— 
would take the floor and with equal zeal 
and vigor say that he does not wish the 
Atomic Energy Commission to go into 
the job of buying and selling power, 
peddling power, if you please. I wish 
the gentleman might take the floor and 
take that’ position and argue that as 
eloquently and as zealously as he argued 
against some of those earlier amend- 
ments. 

I say this is one of the most significant 
amendments in its broad aspects and 
implications that will be before the 
House during this session of the Con- 
gress, because I believe it strikes at the 
very heart of the question of the integ- 
rity and independence of independent 
commissions of this Government, and I 
believe that is the question that con- 
fronts us all. 

Now a few minutes earlier I heard 
what the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLEcK] had to say about the gener- 
osity of the House toward the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and I want to say 
on behalf of myself and many people 
that we are grateful for that considera- 
tion. But, let me say in the same breath 
that this is not a Tennessee asset, it is 
not a Tennessee Valley asset alone. It 
is a great national asset. It belongs to 
all the people of this Nation. It has con- 
tributed greatly to the winning of a great 
war and is making a significant contri- 
bution to the defense and security of the 
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Nation and the free world. I shall not 
go into that, either. But, I do want to 
emphasize that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a national asset. 

Now, just 1 or 2 words, Mr. Chairman 
The question has come up many times 
in some other debates with reference to 
the TVA’s service area. The proposal] in 
the Dixon-Yates contract is to build a 
steam plant west of the Mississippi River 
and with extension lines built half way 
across that river to join with a line that 
TVA will be ordered to build to connect 
up with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
distribution line. And yet it has been 
argued many times or the floor of this 
House that Fulton, Tenn., which is on 
the east side of the river in the State of 
Tennessee, over which all of the trans. 
mission lines crisscross in every direc. 
tion, that that is not in the service area 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
does not make logic to me to move stil] 
farther west to build 4 plant to furnish 
power, across a great river in another 
State, and say, that plant can be built 
there and serve the Tennessee Valley 
service area, but if you build one at Ful- 
ton, Tenn., it would be outside of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority service area, 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, and I hope with 
all the sincerity I can express, that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] will be 
adopted, because I believe, first of all, 
that it will prevent the Atomic Energy 
Commission from launching into a pro- 
gram, the end of which we cannot see 
nor contemplate at this time, one which 
is entirely out of harmony, in my opinion, 
with the purposes and the functions of 
the Commission. 

T-hope the amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
will be adopted. 
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HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late, but I 
would like to say that in all my experi- 
ence in the House of Representatives, I 
have never attended a debate and discus- 
sion or an important matter where such 
a large attendance has been maintained 
as we have gone along, and where the 
debate has been on such a high plane. 
Amendments have been offered and dis- 
cussed, and they have been unders:ood. 
Some have been approved and some have 
been voted down. I think what we are 
doing here in the way of action on this 
bill should commend the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the favorable considera- 
tion of the people of America who sent 
us here. Of course, there have been 
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some evidences of sharpness, but I trust 
that this will not continue to be mani- 
fested and that tomorrow we will con- 
tinue to be good friends. 

mr. Chairman, I have supported the 
TVA in my time here. The TVA got 
under way before I came to the Con- 
gress. But during the nearly 20 years I 
have been here I have voted for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of appropria- 
tions for the TVA. I must say that 
sometimes I had serious misgivings as 
to just exactly what I might be doing to 
other sections of the country that are 
required to compete in this great market 
that is America with the area of the TVA 
where undoubtedly the boast of the 
people in that section of the country 
about their cheap rates has much to be 
said for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fond of my friends 
in Tennessee who are here in the House 
as well as my friends in Tennessee who 
are not here, but I do want to say this 
to you. I think the rest of us have been 
mighty generous with you. We have 
given you a lot of money and you have 
developed down there a great project. 
It is true, it started out as a water re- 
source development. But after that, on 
occasion, without my support, we have 
seen it go from a water resource develop- 
ment to a steam plant construction proj- 
ect. I have sometimes thought that per- 
haps you might be coming up on the 
Wabash River, if you extended the pe- 
riphery of that project a little further. 
Of course, we could set up a little TVA on 
the Wabash. We would not need very 
much power up there, but then we could 
start firming up the power with steam 
plants. And then we would vote for a 
lot of power. We could say we wanted a 
lot more. Let me tell you folks in Ten- 
nessee not to ride a good horse too hard 
because we want’ to go along with the 
TVA. I have heard some harsh things 
said about the President in some state- 
ments that have been made. 

I am afraid that your real concern is 
not that the AEC is going into the elec- 
tricity business. I am afraid that your 
real concern is that possibly if this ar- 
rangement can be worked out, and it is 
a highly satisfactory arrangement, that 
it may jeopardize in some measure your 
demands for more and more steam 
Plants. The AEC buys power from other 
private operations and uses that power. 

The AEC operates in parts of the 
country where there is no TVA. In ad- 
dition, TVA buys power from private 
sources and puts it in the system. It is 
not a matter of this proposal serving 
the city of Memphis because TVA is 
hooked up in one large arrangement. 
What difference does it make where you 
put the power in? You have got to take 
the power out somewhere to run the 
AEC which has the first call on the 
Power. So all you do is put in one place 
the power that is taken out some place 
else for the AEC, To try to make a big 
hullabaloo about this is to draw a very 
false picture of the whole situation. 

Why undertake to interfere with an 
arrangement that has been worked out 
under the law by the executive branch 
of the Government from the President 
on down, an arrangement that will pro- 
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vide what is needed in the Tennessee 
Valley for the AEC and at the same time 
will relieve the taxpayers of this country 
of an additional burden that otherwise 
they would have to bear? 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the pend- 
ing amendment will be defeated. 





A Bill To Change the Name of the Fort 
Randall Reservoir in South Dakota to 
Lake Evans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would 
change the name of the Fort Randall 
Reservoir in the State of South Dakota 
to Lake Evans. 

I am introducing this bill at the re- 
quest of the people of my State, includ- 
ing the State press association, Rotary 
and service clubs, which have passed res- 
olutions requesting change of the name 
to honor George O. Evans, area engineer, 
who has been in charge of Fort Randall 
Dam construction since work first started 
on that project in 1946. 

Mr. Evans deserves much credit and 
commendation for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties as engineer in charge 
of construction of the third largest 
earthen dam in the Missouri River de- 
velopment plan, Fort Randall. The tre- 
mendous job of chief engineer required 
great skill and patience. He left no 
stone unturned in making sure that 
everything was planned down to the 
smallest detail. 

George O. Evans was born February 5, 
1900, graduating with a bachelor of sci- 
ence in civil engineering from Missis- 
sippi A. and M. in 1926. He accepted a 
job as a surveyor with the Vicksburg 
engineers office in 1927, working his way 
up until he moved to the Fort Peck Res- 
ervation. In 1934 he was transferred to 
the Omaha district where he was chief 
engineer in charge of Fort Randall. Mr. 
Evans served as a lieutenant colonel dur- 
ing World War II and was discharged 
as a full colonel. 

The story of the Fort Randall Dam 
began many years ago when the Corps 
of Engineers saw the possibilities of the 
construction of a dam in an ideal spot 
on the Missouri River. They recognized 
the importance of such a dam, that 
would provide control of floods, uniform 
downstream flow, power, irrigation, and 
recreation. 

Of greatest importance to the people 
living in the surrounding area of this 
project is the generation of cheap, de- 
pendable electric power. Eight giant 
turbines will generate 320,000 kilowatts 
of electricity. ‘The first power surged 
out on the high lines on March 15, 1954, 
when President Eisenhower pressed a 
buzzer in his office in the White House 
signaling Gov. Sigurd Anderson, at Picks- 
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town, 8. Dak., to throw the starting 
switch. 


Recreation facilities are another of 
the many advantages of this huge res- 
ervoir. Fishermen and campers will en- 
joy the fruits of labors which began 8 
years ago. 

It is fitting and proper that such an 
important project should be named in 
honor of the man who has so faithfully 
contributed his abilities toward its con- 
struction. 

I hope consideration will be given to 
the request that the reservoir be named 
after George O. Evans. 





Sale of Hospital Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sale of Hospital Land,” pub- 
lished in the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sate or Hosprrat Lanp 


It was revealed in The State yesterday 
morning, through R. Steadman Sloan, State 
service officer, that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Washington is contemplating the 
sale of 100 acres of the 205 acres which Rich- 
land County gave the Government in 1931 
for the site of the veterans’ hospital here. 

The property in question is the rear part 
of the tract. It is fenced in with the re- 
maining portion of the hospital land but is 
not at present occupied by buildings or used 
for hospital work. On the other hand, it is 
not costing the Government anything to 
carry it, and its availability is of great value, 
in our opinion, in giving the hospital pro- 
tection. Also with this land already ac- 
quired there is room for expansion. Some 
day the VA may recognize the real demand 
for beds in this State, a need not now be- 
ing met. 

But if the land is sold, the proceeds should 
not go into the Treasury of the United 
States, but should be returned to Richland 
County, which deeded the property in fee 
simple. True, there was no reverter clause 
inserted in the conveyance, but that is a 
technicality that should not stand in the 
way of the Government’s doing the right 
thing should the property be declared 
surplus. 

As brought out in yesterday's issue of The 
State, the VA insisted that the site had to be 
200 acres, and so 205 acres were purchased 
for the sum of $72,381.80 and donated to 
the Government. The land, of course, is 
much more valuable now. 

We don’t see why the VA should want to 
reduce the site, which cost the Government 
nothing and ts costing nothing to maintain, 
a rental fee, we understand, taking care of 
the upkeep. But if the VA insists upon dis- 
posing of 100 acres, it would seem to us that 
in all fairness the funds derived from the 
sale should be turned over to the donor, or 
the land itself deeded back to Ricaland 
County. It simply doesn’t sit well for do- 
nated land to be sold and the proceeds put 
im the recipient’s coffers. 
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While the Veterans’ Administration has 
not come right out and said that the land 
in question is to be disposed of, R. M. Edgar, 
assistant VA administrator for construc- 
tion, in a letter, which we reprinted yes- 
terday, told Senator MaYBankK enough to 
reveal that such a sale is under considera- 
tion. He said he knew the land was do- 
nated, but there was no authority “under 
existing law that would permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to convey it back to the city. 
If it is determined the land is excess, the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, requires the 
land be reported to General Services Ad- 
ministration at which time the fact of do- 
nation by the city. would be made known 
to that agency.” (Mr. Edgar evidently meant 
to say “county” when he said “city,” since 
the deed was from the county.) 

We repeat that we don’t see why the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Washington wants 
to reduce the size of the tract. It had bet- 
ter be looking to the future. But if the VA 
decides that it is going to declare these 
100 acres excess, then our delegation in Con- 
gress should step in and see that there is 
authority granted under the law to return 
the donated land to the giver. 

Mr. Sloan has rendered a service in delv- 
ing into this matter, and in bringing it to 
the attention of Senator MayBanx, who, 
from the dates on the letters, seems to have 
gotten the facts in a hurry. Mr. Sloan has 
rendered a further service in making the 
correspondence public, so that there will be 
time for any protest that is in order, before 
final action is taken. 





Prices of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion rela- 
tive to the price of oil in the United 
States. The Derrick, printed in Penn- 
sylvania, is the original oil journal. On 
July 1 it contained a very able editorial 
under the heading “Oil Prices Will Fall 
If Supply Doesn’t.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Om. Prices WILL Fatt 1F SupPLy Doesn’t 


The oil business is fast skidding toward a 
pit of quicksand which will suck down its 
whole price and market structure, and the 
only thing that can pull it back is some 
positive action by the top management of 
the integrated companies, says the Oil and 
Gas Journal. 

There is just too much oil for the market 
to absorb this summer. Prospects of an in- 
creased demand next winter or 2 years from 
now don’t alter the fact that the present 
Oversupply is so serious as to threaten an 
early collapse of the price structure. 

Gasoline prices are falling, a bit here, a bit 
there, presaging a general price war. Re- 
finers are taking big supply contracts at less 
than quoted prices, and are undercutting 
their own distributors. If products prices 
collapse—and they're tottering now—the 
price of crude can't hold. The value of crude 
is what it will bring as products, 
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Last week some crude prices were cut in 
the Tristate area. Considerable Rocky 
Mountain crude is selling below the general 
gravity scale, with some companies quietly 
posting low field prices in that region. The 
glutted products market is forcing refiners 
to abandon historic suppliers and shop 
around for the lowest-cost crudes. 

There is crude oil seeking a home in almost 
every producing region. Last week pipeline 
proration was started in the Illinois Basin. 
Even eastern Ohio is prorated, and things are 
really bad when settled production in a big 
consuming area is crowded out. 

The top executives of big companies, many 
oilmen believe, are not aware that their own 
companies, down the line, are doing things 
which undermine the price structure. If 
they were, it is felt, they would take positive 
action to stop them. No illegal conspiracy is 
called for—just some sound business sense by 
individual policysetters. 


Here’s what needs to be done: Reduce 
gasoline yields. Curtail refinery runs. Sell 
no crude or products below cost. Nominate 
for less production in prorating States and 
urge other States to adopt proration. Hold 
down flush yields to protect settled produc- 
tion. Reduce imports. 

The law of supply and demand still oper- 
ates. Oversupply means a price war, but 
lower prices won’t increase consumption. A 
demoralized products market undermines the 
price of crude. And if the crude price falls 
the whole industry will suffer—and it will be 
@ long time before the price starts up again. 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is still 
true, especially since we have had some 
experience with TVA socialism, that most 
Americans in private and public life be- 
lieve that the free-enterprise system of 
economics is by all odds the best system. 
Some compromise of the principle has 
crept in by alleging, but seldom proving, 
financial incapacity to build a power 
dam, for example. However, this rea- 
soning does not advocate that the Gov- 
ernment should supplant private indus- 
try. Government should never operate 
in an area that could be occupied by pri- 
vate industry. That is what Adlai E. 
Stevenson, titular head of the Demo- 
cratic Party says. On May 1, 1952, in 
a speech delivered at Portland, Oreg., 
Mr. Stevenson had this to say about the 
production of power: 

Where private enterprise can and is will- 
ing to do the job, I think it should be left 
free to do so. It seems to me that Govern- 
ment enterprise should be primarily ad- 
dressed to the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of competition in our economic life 
and not its destruction. But where private 
initiative is incapable of, or for any reason 
fails to meet the legitimate needs of the 
people, whether it be for electric power or 
anything eise, then I believe the Govern- 
ment will and should step in. 


Everything up to that point where 
free enterprise is incapable must be re- 
served as free areas for free enterprise. 
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That being so, what is‘left of the con. 
troversy? Here we have a choice bp. 
tween taxpayers continuing to finance 
TVA, to build a powerplant or contract. 
ing private enterprise, capable and wil]. 
ing, to do it and finance it with private 
captial. How can that be a difficult 
choice. 

A curious argument advanced against 
the Dixon-Yates proposal, is that it wil 
enjoy virtual Federal tax exemption 
Certainly TVA can’t object to that, for 
it is exempt not only from Federal, but 
State and local taxes as well. 

The last of the remaining arguments 
against President Eisenhower's proposal 
is that TVA could supply th» required 
power at lower costs. A comparison of 
the rates set by Dixon-Yates contract 
and what TVA is currently charging Arc 
shows no appreciable difference. In fact 
I expect the taxpayer will benefit from 
Dixon-Yates plan since a private utility 
must make its operations pay and can- 
not request annual appropriations and 
cannot avoid taxes or pass deficits in 
operations to the taxpayers. 

The record of the private-utility com- 
panies is an impressive one and deserves 
mention here. In the 7-year period of 
1947-53 the private-power companies 
have spent $15 billion expanding their 
facilities and this in spite of the Federal, 
State, and local taxes they must pay, 
In 1953 alone, construction expenditures 
totaled $2,876,000,000. During that 
7-year period, the private companies in- 
creased their productive capacities from 
42 million kilowatts to over 71 million 
kilowatts. Government agencies, Fed- 
era] and local, increased their capacity 
in the same period by about 9 million 
kilowatts. By 1956 the private com- 
panies expect to expand their capacity 
by another 20 million kilowatts. Thus in 
9 years they will have increased their 
capacity by 50 million kilowatts, or 
more than double what they had pro- 
duced previously. No other industry can 
demonstrate a better record and it 
stands as the best proof that the indus- 
try is capable of performing what is re- 
quired of it. 

It should be pointed out that this 
expansion has made few headlines. The 
$15 billion were raised without any fuss, 
without any controversy, and without 
any politics. This is in contrast to the 
yearly squabble that develops in Con- 
gress when the annual subsidy to TVA 
is considered. Countless days are spent 
in Congress each year, arguing about 
TVA appropriations, but not 1 hour was 
necessary to authorize the $15 billion 
expended by the private companies on 
expansion in the last 7 years. 

The annual bickering in Congress 
about TVA appropriations stems from 
the honest concern of most legislators to 
control and limit government spending. 
Indeed it was this concern of Congress, 
together with the equal concern of the 
President, that gave rise to the Dixon- 
Yates formula. This is an attempt to 
lessen the drain on the Treasury by in- 
suring that the power will be supplied 
but not at the expense of the general 
taxpayer. 

The proposal has another practical 
aspect to it that should be heartening 
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to the advocates of TVA. It is common 
knowledge that TVA has not been able 
to meet the demands for power in the 
area it serves. It goes without saying 
that the additional power requirement 
involved in this controversy would not 
decrease the shortage. If the burden is 
removed from TVA it will be better able 
to meet the serious shortage it faces in 
its present territory. 

The activity of the Socialists in the 
field of power production was outlined by 
me in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
g of this year. Suffice it to say that 
these people not only want the Govern- 
ment to remain in the power production 
pusiness to the extent that it is already 
committed, but to expand the Govern- 
ment operations. They do not intend to 
relinquish their gains easily and they 
will fight unscrupulously to further their 
purposes. Now if socialism is involved 
in this controversy, as I believe it is, let 
it be brought out into the open, so that 
we may have an honest discussion. 

In conclusion, may I say that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee are reported as not 
being disturbed by the proposal. Indeed 
the businessmen in Memphis, Tenn., 
across the Mississippi River from the 
proposed site, have endorsed the Dixon- 
Yates contract. I submit the following 
resolution to that effect adopted recently 
by the Memphis Chamber of Commerve: 

Resolved, That this board favors the con- 
struction of the present proposed steam 
generating plant in West Memphis, Ark., to 
insure adequate power for future industrial 
development of the city of Memphis and its 
surrounding territory. 


Dated July 16, 1954. 





The Hardboard Bill—H. R. 9666 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing letter I received from the Hard- 
board Association concerning the false 
= in the press regarding H. R. 





HarRpDBOARD ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. James B. Urt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Deak CoNGRESSMAN UTrT: Since H. R. 
9666, the hardboard bill, was reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on July 15, foreign and other interests have 
engendered distorted and false publicity 
about it appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald and the New York Herald 
Tribune, designed to confuse and to prevent 
the Congress from considering this type of 
tariff measure on its merits. While I am 
sure that you have properly appraised these 
extravagant claims, I am writing to fully 
expose them for what they are. 

The purpose of H. R. 9666 is simply to 
correct the present tariff classification of 
hardboard as a kind of Paperboard under 
the papers and books schedule, by placing 
this all-wood product in its proper tariff cate- 
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gory under the manufacture of wood schedule 
and item. It will correct an obvious admin- 
istrative error which can be corrected in no 
other way without endless litigation. 

The reasons for its enactment, which the 
opponents of this type legislation have care- 
fully avoided, are self-evident. Hardboard is 
made of wood—tough, dense wood taken 
apart and re-formed mechanically for great- 
er utility, unique in that ite fibers are per- 
manently bonded together by the natural 
fiber lignins that hold all wood together. In 
its manufacture, small or unusable pieces of 
wood are physically converted into large 
boards retaining natural-wood characteris- 
tics. It is a form of wood similar in strength 
and other characteristics to lumber and ply- 
wood. In use, it competes with other forms 
of wood, and has long been purchased and 
sold as a wood product. 7 

The supposed ringer that Charles P. Taft 
is publicly reported to see in this legisla- 
tion is fully explained in a Third Circuit 
Court decision (66 F. (2d) 451), which up- 
held the early basic, now expired, hardboard 
patent. Calling hardboard “a hard wood 
board with the major woody characteristics 
retained,” that court said that “like wood 
(and unlike paperboard) it is nearly as stiff 
and strong when wet as when dry. * * * 
Though of increased density it can be cut 
and sawed like wood.” That decision square- 
ly distinguished the mechanical manufac- 
ture of hardboard from the chemical process 
of paper, paperboard, and composition board 
manufacture. 

The opponents of this type legislation in 
public statements have misstated the pres- 
ent duty on hardboard, most of which as 
now classified carries a duty of $7.25 per ton 
but not less than 74% percent nor more than 
15 percent ad valorem (item 1413), and some 
of which carries the much higher combina- 
tion duty of 74% percent per pound plus 
12% percent ad valorem (item 1539 (b)). 
Ignoring all but the minimum duty their 
publicity falsely describes the bill as one to 
increase—to virtually double—tariff rates. 
On the contrary, H. R. 9666 in reclassifying 
hardboard, would give it precisely the exist- 
ing reduced duty now applicable to other 
manufactures of wood (16% percent ad va- 
lorem). In fact, if the GATT agreement 
were to be terminated, while other manu- 
factures of wood would revert to the 1930 
rate of 33144 percent ad valorem, the rate of 
hardwood would remain at 16%, percent ad 
valorem. An incidental effect of this bill 
would be to increase the present duty 
slightly on some imported hardboard and to 
reduce substantially the present duty on 
other imported hardboard. 

The opposition’s public lament for Fin- 
land “as our only friend in the Russian 
orbit” has no bearing on the proposed legis- 
lation and overlooks the facts (1) that 
Sweden and Canada are the largest hard- 
board exporters to this country; (2) that 
Canada, a major foreign opponent of the 
bill, imposes a 2244 percent reciprocal duty 
on United States hardboard; and (3) that 
exports of United States hardboard to 
Sweden and Finland are wholly blocked by 
import controls as well as by protective 
tariffs. 

The attempts made in public statements 
to belittle the greatly increased volume of 
imported hardboard not only are without 
basis in fact but are not germane to this leg- 
islation. They have tried to compare the 
volume of imported “screenback” hardboard 
to all domestic hardboard products, includ- 
ing many specialized items made only in 
this country. They fail to mention the six- 
fold Jump in hardboard imports in 1953 over 
1952, that domestic producers’ sales of hard- 
board of the type imported have fallen off 
sharply during this same period, and that 
hardboard imports in 1953 were more than 
20 percent of the same types produced here. 

Their extravagant published claims that 
H. BR, 9666 violates the GATT agreement are 
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patently false. Apparently, because GATT 
concessions were made on the paperboard- 
Ppulpboard category (item 1413), the mis- 
taken classification of hardboard by our offi- 
cials as being in that category now precludes 
the Congress from ever touching hardboard. 
Their argument answers itself. Congress 
has unquestioned power—in fact, constitu- 
tional responsibility—to correct an obvious 
tariff misclassification. Certainly GATT, 
provisionally accepted under only the trade- 
agreements authority, and never yet ap- 
proved by the Congress, has not, and cannot, 
diminish congressional power to act on tariff 
matters. Moreover, the GATT agreement 
contains express provision for just such 
classification changes as contemplated in 
H. R. 9666, congressional assertion of which 
in now way violates the agreement, 

The complete impatience of the opponents, 
such as Mr. Taft, with any congressional con- 
sideration of tariff matters and their despera- 
tion to make tariffs an instrument of foreign 
policy is forcibly demonstrated in their pub- 
lic statements by intolerant opposition to 
any tariff reclassification not involving rate 
reductions, their intemperate statement that 
congressional correction of an obvious tariff 
misclassification is like “opening Pandora's 
box,” and the remarkable claim that a forth- 
right legislative correction of such an error 
is an “alarming start toward the complete 
undermining of present tariff procedure.” 

The proposed legislation should be consid- 
ered on its merits. Hardboard, being solid 
pressed wood, is a manufacture of wood. So 
considered, H. R. 9666, as reported, should be 
promptly enacted. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD LINVILLE, 
Executive Secretary. 





Effect of Ignorance on Production and 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, during 
the past 6 years I have on several oc- 
casions called the Senate’s attention to 
the problem of illiteracy. I have done 
this by the introduction of bills to assist 
the States in attacking this problem and 
by the insertion of articles and state- 
ments in the Recorp, designed to throw 
light on the problem. Neither from the 
standpoint of our civilian nor our mili- 
tary defense can we afford the luxury of 
ignorance among millions of our adult 
citizens. Sooner or later we must face 
up to the necessity of eliminating this 
blot from our national life, and of the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to render assistance to States and 
local communities in attacking the job. 

In the current issue of the Nation’s 
Business, Sam Stavisky tells how igno- 
rance cuts production and defense. He 
says that— 

In this age of increasing technical and 
mechanical complexity, extensive knowledge 
and highly developed skills are at a premium 
im the factory, on the farm, and in our 
national defense. Yet our national illiteracy 
hurts our whole economy. 


How right he is, anyone familiar with 
the situation will agree. I urge the 
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Senate to face up to the problem of 
illiteracy in the United States. 

The article is such a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the illiteracy problem that I am 
asking permission to insert it in the 
Recorp. I hope every Senator will read 
it, and do what he can to inform his 
constituents about the seriousness of 
adult illiteracy among our citizens, be- 
cause I plan again to introduce my bill 
to help fight this national menace as 
soon as the next session of the Congress 
convenes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IGNORANCE CuTS PRODUCTION AND DEFENSE 

(By Sam Stavisky) 

In the past year the Army was compelled 
to teach 120,000 draftees enough of the three 
R’s to put them on the mental level of kids 
who have completed four grades of grammar 
school. 

The Army has more important things to 
do than teach inductees the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. Yet, 
it has no alternative. Modern weapons are 
valueless, even dangerous, in the hands of 
illiterates. 

The same is true of modern production 
machinery in industry and agriculture. This 
means that, as our technology advances, the 
illiterate is becoming more nearly a total 
loss in the American way of life. 

The problem daily becomes more serious 
as our growing population requires increased 
efficiency at every level of our production 
system. In the face of a Communist enemy 
with greater resources of manpower and per- 
haps equal resources in production, this 
weaknuss could lead to calamity. Machines, 
like weapons, are useless in the hands of 
those who cannot understand them. 

The Army’s effort to man its ultramodern 
weapons provides a disturbing illustration 
of our danger. 

It is generally recognized that, during 
World War II, the Army hit the bottom of 
the bucket in dredging the ranks of draft 
eligibles for manpower. But even during the 
partial mobilization for the Korean conflict, 
and in the uneasy peace which has followed, 
the Army has been forced to accept low- 
caliber manpower for the handling of high- 
caliber firepower. 

Today, 1 out of every 10 draftees the Army 
accepts is a “functional illiterate” lacking 
the capacity to learn possessed by the average 
fifth-grade pupil. 

Today, 3 to 4 out of every 10 draftees taken 
into the Army are marginal soldiers. Many 
of them must be assigned to common labor 
details, or housekeeping duties, because of 
their substandard mentalities. 

Today, 36 percent of the Army’s enlisted 
strength is classified as group IV, the lowest 
mental category accepted for service. In- 
ductees make up the bulk of this group, plus 
the professional privates who like the peace- 
time service but who—according to the 
Army—do not make good combat soldiers. 
Relatively few of these marginal men will 
rise to the noncommissioned officer ranks— 
the cadre on which the Army must speedily 
build to wartime strength in time of emer- 
gency. 

The Army ts probably a little better off 
today in respect to its burden of undesirable 
inductees than it was 6 years ago. At that 
time, the Army was being swamped with 
marginal GI's, while the other services 
skimmed off the available brainpower. 

The Selective Service Act provided that 
draft eligibles could not be rejected on men- 
tal deficiency grounds so long as they at- 
tained a minimum score on the Army's 
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screening test. Congress set this minimum 
lower than the Army would have preferred. 
The other services, filling their personnel 
needs with volunteers, did not have to take 
the draftees, so that the Army wound up 
with most of the substandard recruits. 

The late Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, in an effort to ease the protesting 
Army’s load, issued a directive in 1948 call- 
ing for an equal division of inductees among 
all the services on the basis of mental fitness. 

The Forrestal formula provided, in effect, 
that each service was to get the same per- 
centage of “bright boys,” or officer material 
(group I), good prospects for promotion to 
“noncoms” (group II), fair prospects for 
“noncom” advancement (group III), and the 
unwanted marginal men (group IV). 

However, loopholes in the formula per- 
mitted the Air Force and Navy to acquire 
more of the higher-type recruits. As exclu- 
sive recipient of the draft, the Army could 
turn none away who met the minimum men- 
tal score on the screening test. 

The Army’s leaders, military and civilian, 
screamed in horrified anguish when Congress, 
in 1950, further lowered the minimum mental 
score for draftees to the bottom level of 
World War II. There was tremendous politi- 
cal pressure for such action. Southern Mem- 
bers of Congress denounced the high mini- 
mum mental score which resulted in high 
rejection rates for the South's draft-age 
Negroes. The draft boards, led by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, head of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, were concerned that the Army 
wasn't properly utilizing its manpower, and 
simply couldn’t afford to pass up the physi- 
cally able draftees merely because of their 
mental insufficiency. 

Congress rejected the Army’s pleas against 
lowering the mental minimum score for 
draftees, but it did order the Department of 
Defense to tighten up the Forrestal formula 
so as to give the Army a fair shake at obtain- 
ing more of the bright boys and fewer of the 
dullards. To this end, the Department of 
Defense set up a number of rules to prevent 
cheating—the services competed hard to 
obtain the better grade recruits—and at the 
same time ordered all recruits to be tested at 
the same Armed Forces Examining Station, 
rather than at individual service examining 
stations. Under this change, the Army did 
get a better break, in terms of brainpower, 
than in the past. 

Yet, the Army found it had been compelled 
to induct 43 percent of its recruits in fiscal 
1953 from the men who fell in group IV or 
below. In that year, the Army wound up 
with 8 out of 10 marginal recruits reluctantly 
accepted by all of the Armed Forces. 

Trying to make the most of its marginal 
manpower, the Army created a string of 
special schools which since mid-1949 have 
graduated 257,000 illiterates to the level of a 
fifth-grade beginner. However, it made the 
mistake of sending the marginal men into 
regular recruit training first and then to 
special literacy school. 

Early this year, the Army recognized its 
error and established seven transitional 
training units to which the marginal draftees 
are sent first. Only after graduation from 
the transitional schools are the illiterates 
sent on to regular recruit training. The 
transitional schools provide not only a mini- 
mum literacy standard, but they also give 
the marginal men a taste of military train- 
ing so that they will not immediately stick 
out as the company “eight balls” when they 
show up for regular recruit training. 

Special English-language training also is 
given to the draftees who lack an adequate 
command of our national tongue. 

The Army hasn’t been enthusiastic with 
the results of its special schooling. One 
reason is the time element. The other serv- 
ices, which take only volunteers except in 
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the worst of emergencies, get 4 years out ,; 
each inductee. The Army, dependent mainly 
on draftees, is limited to 2 years. Take ou} 
the necessary time for training, furloughs 
illness, processing, etc., and the 2 rears 
dwindle to 16 or 17 months of utilizatio; for 
each draftee. The illiterates lose an aqqj. 
tional 2 to 4 weeks learning to unravye| the 
simpler mysteries of the A B C’s, and even 
after graduation some have to be dischargeg 
as hopelessly unqualified for military duty 

The Army, in fact, has a poor opinion not 
only of the iliiterates, who are on the bot. 
tom of the mental totem pole, but of tie 
mental group IV soldiers generally. Data 
based on tests and experience make it clear 
that the use of personnel of relatively low 
mental ability is costly from the standpoint 
of training, disciplinary problems, and map. 
power utilization, according to Assistant Sec. 
retary of the Army (for manpower) Hugh yw 
Milton II, a retired major general who serveq 
in both World Wars. 

These marginal recruits, Mr. Milton notes, 
have a failure rate of 4 to 7 times as high 
as other GI's even in the simpler technica 
courses such as those for clerks, machinists, 
and track-vehicle repairmen. For example, 
approximately two-thirds of the marginal 
soldiers failed to achieve a passing grade in 
the clerical course. Other studies, according 
to Mr. Milton, indicate that the marginal 
soldiers get into trouble—through going 
A. W. O. L. and committing crimes—far out 
of proportion to their relative numbers. 

Furthermore, a study of Korean troops by 
the Human Resources Research Office 
(HUMRO), @ private organization conduct. 
ing tests for the Army, supports the Army's 
belief that the marginal men are not only 
poor combat troops, but may prove to bea 
source of danger to the good soldiers. 

Even the basic rifle squad, smallest and 
simplest of the Army’s combat units, is 
highly mechanized to meet the demands of 
modern warfare. Greater firepower requires 
better brainpower. 

HUMRO found that in combat the fighter 
generally had more education than the non- 
fighter. He was more intelligent, more stable 
emotionally, had a higher degree of social 
responsibility and a greater leadership po- 
tential than the nonfighter. HUMRO fur- 
ther found that the rifle sqiad seemed to 
get a disproportionately larger share of men 
with low intellectual ability. It appeared to 
HUMRO researchers that the fighter was pen- 
alized by having so many of these low-abil- 
ity men who are less likely to fight well 
alongside him. 

“To the extent that the Army is forced 
to accept men from the national manpower 

who are low in ability, to such an 
extent will its fighting potential be reduced,” 
HUMRO observed. 

On the basis of such studies, and Its ex- 
perience with marginals over the years, the 
Army is convinced that, with the widest 
possible latitude, it can reasonably use only 
40 percent of the mental group IV recruits 
it expects to acquire in the next 12 months. 

Then what will the Army do with the 
other 60 percent of the marginal men? 

Mr. Milton says it will have to channel 
them into technical training, even though 
it recognizes that a large percentage of them 
will fail the courses. The Army will choose 
this alternative rather than place marginal 
personnel in responsible positions in the 
combat units, thereby jeopardizing other 
combat troops. 

Students of the military, notably Eli Ginz- 
berg, and Douglas W. Bray, authors of The 
Uneducated, a research project of Columbis 
University’s Conservation of Human Re- 
sources, charge that the Army has failed 
to make the most of its opportunity to edu- 
cate and utilize its marginal manpower. The 
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National Manpower Council has made a 
similar criticism. But these critics point out 
that the problem of the illiterates is funda- 
mentally not an Army problem, but a na- 
tional problem which reguires a national 
approach to solution. 

“J)literacy * * * reflects 1 of 2 condi- 
tions,” say social scientists Ginzberg and 
Bray. “Hither the individual has had no 
opportunity to attend school, or he attended 
@ poor school for a short period of time. 

The community and the State, and not 
the Army, are to blame for illiteracy and 
the low level of education among the mar- 
ginal men of the Army and the other 
pranches of the Armed Forces. 

The national responsibility for illiteracy— 

in the States and communities—was re- 
cently summed up, before a congressional 
committee, by William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
siation. 
“ae out of five schools is outmoded, un- 
safe, or obsolete. The communities are short 
more than 300,000 classrooms for 8,800,000 
students. Some 700,000 children are at- 
tending classes on double shifts. 

The extent of the national problem is 
underscored by the latest census which finds 
that we have—today—9,500,000 illiterate 
adult citizens. 

These illiterates are not only unwanted 
by the modern Army; they are also un- 
wanted by modern industry. 

A recently completed study by the edu- 
cation department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce gives evidence that 
the uneducated and poorly educated are a 
drag on our progress. They generally have 
lower earning power as workers; have less 
success as farmers; are less active politically; 
attain a lower standard of living. 

In the past as a nation confident of our 
industrial genius and productivity, we have 
shrugged off, or ignored, the ominous signs 
of our illiteracy. The United States came 
through World War II as victor, although 
its armed services were forced to use hun- 
dreds of thousands of marginal soldiers. 

As of today, more than one-third of the 
Army’s enlisted strength is made up of mar- 
ginal GI’s. In addition, the draft boards 
have a list of 500,000 American youths who 
were so mentally unfit that the Army would 
not take them in, 

Every State—and virtually every commu- 
nity—contributes to the Army’s pool of mar- 
ginal men, and to the draft boards’ lists of 
mentally rejected youths. Fourteen States 
have draft rejection rates, due to mental and 
educational deficiency, of 21 to 56 percent. 


Actually, there is no Army problem insofar 
as the brainpower shortage is concerned. 
There is only a national problem. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
points to this stark truth when he declares: 

“The disparity in manpower between the 
United States and the forces of the Commu- 
nist bloc, which are today the great threat 
to our national security, makes American 
technological superiority in weapons and 
equipment mandatory. 

“To use the more complex instruments 
of modern war properly requires men of 
higher caliber. There is a greater need than 
ever before for the soldier to have higher 
ee ability, intelligence, and initia- 

ve.” 

Yesterday, illiteracy was merely a national 
disgrace. Today, in the face of the Com- 
munist threat, illiteracy is a grave national 
Problem. Tomorrow, if our States and com- 
munities do not take steps to abolish it, 
literacy can become a national disaster. 
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Impractical Curtailment of Postal Trans- 
portation Service Is Against the Public 
Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time the 
letter that I addressed to John C. Allen, 
Assistant Postmaster General, protesting 
against the proposed curtailment of pos- 
tal transportation service in the New 
England area, and the reply from Mr. 
Allen, 

I earnestly hope that developments 
will prove the sincerity of Mr. Allen’s 
words that “‘no action will be taken that 
will impair the postal service.” 


The letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Joun C. ALLEN, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: I am advised a Depart- 
ment order is being issued through your 
Office to drastically reduce the railway postal 
transportation service in the first division 
area. 

From an examination of the factors in- 
volved, it would appear that if this order 
prevails, with its implied consolidation of 
lines as well as trains, it would more serious- 
ly impair the public postal service that even 
now seems to be deficient in the Boston and 
New England region. 

Obviously, it would impose real and sub- 
stantial hardship upon those postal service 
members affected and their families who have 
permanently located themselves in various 
communities and who will be forced to move, 
not to mention the undetermined number of 
others who may well be eliminated from 
their positions or placed on very short hours; 
this in an area where threatening unem- 
ployment has been a most disturbing factor 
in the economy. 

Also, it would seem reasonable to expect, 
from past experience, that considerable 
amounts of mail will not be able to be sorted 
enroute and therefore will have to be piled 
up at railway post office terminals and local 
post offices waiting upon necessarily delayed 
manual processing. Inevitably, that must 
lead to multitudinous complaints from 
families, and particularly business establish- 
ments who, I think, rightfuliy feel they are 
paying sufficient taxes to be entitled to full 
and complete mail service. 

I know your earnest interest in attempt- 
ing to improve, both in economy and effi- 
ciency, the organized disposal of mail. How- 
ever, in this particular instance, may I re- 
spectfully ask your review of the pertinent 
factors outlined above, so as to insure no 
unnecessary restriction of prompt mail serv- 
ice is imposed upon the public at large, and 
no unnecessary hardship is visited upon loyal 
postal transportation service employees. 

I shall be very grateful if you will notify me 
at your earliest convenience of your contem- 
plated policy and plans in this matter. 
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Many thanks for your courtesy, and with 
t personal wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Harotp D. Dononvg, 
Member of Congress. 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Harotp D. DoNonvE, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DONOHUE: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 
20, 1954, protesting proposed reduction in 
railway post-office service in New England. 

The general superintendent at Boston has 
been directed to make a survey of certain 
lines in’ his division that provide dual serv- 
ice with a view to effecting consolidations 
where it is possible to do so without impair- 
ment of the postal service. 

This is part of a general program that has 
been in effect for several months and is not 
local to the New England area. You may 
rest assured that no action will be taken 
that will impair the postal service. On the 
contrary, we are most hopeful that the sur- 
vey will result in service improvement where 
needed while at the same time producing 
substantial economies. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter, 
and if I can be of further help to you, please 
advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. ALLEN, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 





Importance of Local Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Members 
may recall my remarks of May 10 when 
I warned that caution and study were 
needed before we accepted the adminis- 
tration’s proposed civil aviation policy 
review. I suggested that the provision 
recommending use of the Federal regu- 
lating power to eliminate nonscheduled 
airlines and feeder service to small com- 
munities might tend to create a big- 
business monopoly and drive smaller air- 
lines out of business. 

I went on to suggest that such an 
eventuality would weaken our commer- 
cial aviation, which we all recognize as 
the background for strong, healthy, mil- 
itary airpower. 

The importance of the feeder airline 
to the aviation economy was discussed in 
an article published in the June issue of 
Flight magazine, and written by Leslie 
O. Barnes, president, Allegheny Airlines, 
Inc. Mr. Barnes, the youngest president 
of a scheduled, certificated airline in the 
United States, also discusses the worri- 
some problem of subsidy and offers some 
well-thought-out suggestions for sharp 
reduction and eventual elimination of 
the subsidies. 
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I commend Mr. Barnes’ article to the 
attention of my colleagues, and include 
it as a part of my remarks. It follows: 


LocaL SERVICE—DesTINY AND DEFINITION 


(By Leslie O. Barnes, president, Allegheny 
Airlines, Inc.) 

It would seem that, after nearly a decade 
of experience, there would be a firm national 
policy on the question of (1) whether air 
service to intermediate cities should be con- 
tinued, (2) to what extent it should be con- 
tinued, (3) who should provide this service 
and (4) the extent to which the service 
should be underwritten by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of equal importance, it would 
seem that by now we should be in a position 
to clearly define Just what we mean by local 
service. 

The fact is that there is neither a long- 
range national policy on this question of 
local service, nor has local service ever been 
defined. Executive Order No. 10—ordering 
separation of subsidy from mail payments— 
highlighted the subsidy question, and with 
it what might be the broader question of 
whether the subsidized air services are worth 
what they cost the Federal Government. As 
it now stands, each year these services are 
publicly re-examined and must be justified 
on the basis of their value to the Nation. 

A long-range plan should be developed. 
It must be based on a careful analysis of 
the national worth of these services and the 
alternatives available if the services are not 
provided. Unless this is done, there is the 
very real possibility that a precipitate, 
harmful action will be taken through a de- 
termination to prematurely reduce or elim- 
niate subsidy support without regard for the 
consequences. 

Reduced to the barest essentials, there are 
two basic issues. In the case of the second, 
there are only two alternatives: 

Issuz I—Is air transportation to inter- 
mediate cities necessary in the national in- 
terest and to what extent, if any, should this 
service—regardless of who may supply it— 
be underwritten by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Issue II—If it is in the national interest 
that intermediate cities be linked into the 
national air transport system, then the ques- 
tion remains: How can this service be pro- 
vided at minimum cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Only one or two answers can ap- 
ply to this question: 

One answer: Continue the local service 
airlines which were created to provide the 
service, making them as strong as possible 
short of serious diversion from the trunk 
carriers, and enunciate this decision as a 
national long-range objective and policy. 

The other answer: Terminate the local 
service carriers and require in their stead 
the same minimum frequency of operations 
over the same routes from the trunk car- 
riers replacing them. 


1S AIR SERVICE NECESSARY TO INTERMEDIATE 
CITIES? 


Much factual support has been developed 
over the past 7 years which, without ques- 
tion, clearly establishes this need. While 
service to some cities might conceivably 
be discontinued without serious harm, by 
and large the record at over 200 intermedi- 
ate-sized communities speaks clearly in de- 
fense of the need. 

By way of summary, over the past 8 to 10 
years the economic structure of our Nation 
has changed—and the business tempo in- 
creased—more sharply, perhaps, than at any 
time in the Nation's history. New busi- 
messes have been created in the outlying 
areas and linked to the larger metropolitan 
areas, industries have been decentralized, 
new branch offices created in more favor- 
able labor areas, and excess labor markets 
in the intermediate cities absorbed—all as 
@ vast and irresistible part of this new era, 
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While this may be associated with a peace- 
time economy, it is not going to change 
in the event of a national emergency. In- 
deed, the need for industrial decentral- 
ization and a diversification of effort be- 
comes even more urgent. 

Over these past years much greater pro- 
ductivity is required of the human ma~- 
chine—whether he be salesman, executive, 
engineer, or technician. As a Nation, for 
a@ variety of reasons we have decentralized 
our laboratories, our businesses, our produc- 
tion effort. Air transport has been relied 
upon as a connecting medium. Often it has 
been the basis for selecting a specific 
location. 

Nor is local service entirely for the benefit 
of the businesses and citizens in the inter- 
mediate city. In a recent survey we found 
that more than 50 percent of our passengers 
originate in the large metropolitan areas. 
The reason for this is clear—businesses in 
the large cities are just as dependent upon 
air service to intermediate cities as are busi- 
nesses in the intermediate cities to the large 
cities. It’s a two-way street. 

If this is so, then who is going to take 
local air service away from even a handful 
of the cities which have come to rely upon it 
and have grown with it? By any measure- 
ment, air transportation, whether it be be- 
tween large metropolitan areas, or whether 
it be between these areas and the interme- 
diate cities, has become a necessary and es- 
sential fixture in our national way of life. 
Since this is so, then there remains only the 
question of how best to provide air service 
to the intermediate cities. 


THE HOW (OR WHO) OF THE MATTER 


It has been suggested from time to time, 
and again only recently, that as a means of 
eliminating subsidy, the trunks should be 
required to serve the less-profitable—often- 
costly intermediate cities. This proposal 
suggests that the profits earned by the 
trunks could well be used to underwrite the 
unprofitable air services and routes. This 
is unsound for a number of reasons. Let’s 
look at three rather than obvious ones: 

1. The trunk profit margin is already too 
narrow. The only “enthusiasm dampener” 
needed here is an inspection of the indus- 
try’s first quarter reports for 1954 as com- 
pared to 1953. Unless there is a general fare 
increase this year, the profit margin will 
become even narrower and in some cases 
critical. 

2. Mix very-much local service operations 
into a trunk carrier’s machinery and several 
presently subsidy-free carriers will quickly 
become subsidized. One of two practical, 
and fairly recent, examples of this are al- 
ready on record. The $21 million or so (out 
of $73 million for all services) which the 14 
local carriers will receive for fiscal year 1955 
will seem small by comparison. 

3. The trunks have equipped themselves 
out of the local service market. The twin- 
engine equipment used by the trunks today 
will do a fine job at perhaps half of the in- 
termediate airports. Either the trunks will 
have to reequip their fleets with DC-3’s or 
someone will have the highly unpleasant, and 
perhaps embarrassing, job of explaining to 
the airport authorities, the chambers of com- 
merce and citizens of some 258 communities 
why they have either no air service at all or 
very substantially reduced service. 

There are other reasons, but these three 
should be enough to ponder for awhile. Con- 
densed, they add up to this one cold fact: 
The local service airlines, as a segment of air 
transportation, cannot be replaced by the 
trunk lines at any national saving unless 
there is a wholesale abandonment of air serv- 
ice to two hundred-odd intermediate com- 
munities now receiving scheduled air service. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


A major factor contributing to the absence 
of either a long-range policy or a definition 
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of the local service sphere of activity is the 
uncertainty of precisely how the loca] car- 
riers fit into the scheme of things and the 
course their future development wil take 

The uncertainty is by no means confineg to 
any one person or group of persons, whether 
he or they be a segment of the industry, 9 
Government agency or bureau, or a commit. 
tee. The local carriers, themselves, teng to 
differ to some extent on the matter of their 
ultimate development. The management 
policies of the trunk carriers vary from com. 
plete acceptance and support of the two. 
level philosophy to consistent resistance to 
any development or strengthening of the 
local carriers. 

Philosophies on how large the local service 
carriers should be, and what restrictions 
should be placed on their operations to ayoiq 
excessive competition to the trunks, also 
vary—both within the Government anq 
among and within the carriers. Up to the 
present the overwhelming and persistent de. 
mands for local air transportation, the in. 
creasing acceptance of the services offered, 
the inevitable exemptions, shifts, and adjust- 
ments to meet newly developed demands, 
have permitted little time for a careful and 
searching examination of these questions. 

The trunklines—even those supporting the 
local service concept—either keep a most 
watchful eye on their younger brethren, or 
are downright distrustful of them and their 
motives, and well they might, too, because, 
unless some pretty careful lines are drawn 
and a plan of development defined, it is con- 
ceivable the local carriers might very well 
become a serious competitive threat to the 
trunks. The threat does not lie in our ac- 
tivities at the intermediate cities; this ac- 
tivity is in strict accordance with the initial 
reason for our creation. Rather, the threat 
to the trunks is found in the possibility of 
our ultimately penetrating the nonstop 
operation between major trading areas. 

This is forbidden territory and local car- 
riers have no business invading it. The 
trunklines should be insured, so to speak, 
against this threat for two reasons: First, 
this is not our role, nor was it ever intended 
that it would be. Secondly, the ultimate 
success of the local service concept is de- 
pendent upon our concentrating on our par- 
ticular mission—service to intermediate 
cities. 

It should not be difficult to give this needed 
assurance to the trunks, because no other 
source of action makes any real or lasting 
sense. It must seem obvious that if the 
survival and growth of the local carriers 
are dependent upon long-haul business be- 
tween major trading areas, then the original 
basis for our creation no longer exists. It 
was never intended that we should do other 
than provide the best possible service to 
intermediate cities, and should we or the 
Civil Aeronautics Board forget this, then all 
we would succeed in doing would be to repeat 
the mistakes of the past. 

The fulfillment of our role—indeed our 
survival—is dependent upon our imagina- 
tion, and the concentration of our abiliti 
and energies on the development of air serv- 
ices at our intermediate cities. We should 
carry trunkline and local-service passengers 
between major terminal points only to the 
extent that we handle overflow from the 
trunks. Our growth should not, under any 
circumstances, be dependent upon attracting 
or penetrating this type traffic. 

THE LOCAL CARRIERS’ PLACE 


The restriction against nonstop operations 
between major terminals obviously confines 
the local carriers to a specific activity sphere. 
This, in turn, tends to control the size and 
structure of the local carrier. The question 
of how large @ local carrier should be and 
how it should look, is difficult to treat in & 
limited space; yet, from the standpoint of 
its importance to long-range planning and 
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tive, it sae outranks all other 
the problem. 

—— as So do not attempt to compete 
with the trunks between major terminals, 
the size of the area to be served by the local 
carrier is of little importance. Obviously, 
it is desirable to spread indirect costs over 
the largest possible base. This, however, is 
not the controlling factor. In fact, there are 
some pretty bad booby traps involved where 

size is the primary goal. 
The United States is rather clearly divided 
into a number of large areas of Closely inte- 
rated interests, with each area embracing 
several large trading and Industrial centers. 
The community of interest between the 
smaller intermediate cities within an area 
lies predominantly with one or more of the 
large centers within the same area. There 
js a relatively limited community of interest 
petweer the intermediate cities of one area 
with the trading centers or cities in another 


a. 
“The trunkline function is to link together 
the major trading and industrial centers 
within an area, and to link this area with the 
other areas. The local service function is to 
link the intermediate communities to the 
trade and industrial centers within its area. 

The particular trade area, therefore, deter- 
mines the size and the route structure of 
the local carrier. For maximum results the 
jocal carriers must be confined to these 
areas. By the same token, the local carriers’ 
routes should be “anchored” to the large 
cities along the perimeter of the area being 
served. To accomplish this, some routes will 
have to be extended, while others should 
either be abandoned or transferred. For 
maximum development, there should be at 
least two routes into each of the “anchor” 
cities. 

MAKING THE LOCAL CARRIERS STRONGER 


Establish the boundaries and “anchor” 
cities of individual local service areas: Long- 
range planning is difficult, and certainly 
filled with inaccuracies, until the boundaries 
of the trading areas are established. Every- 
thing else stems from this initial step. 

The next phase of development for the 
local carriers is the establishment of these 
areas. Accomplishment will entail some 
major alterations in the local service struc- 
ture as we know it today—mergers, route 
transfers, consolidation of services, etc. 

This will be a painful process. It should 
be accomplished within the next 3 years— 
more probably will take at least 5. Yet, it 
must be done, arbitrarily, if mecessary, if a 
strong and permanent local service pattern 
is to be developed. 

Relax schedule restrictions: The local car- 
riers were created in an atmosphere clearly 
designed to avoid competition of any de- 
scription to the trunks. As a result, the lo- 
cals were originally required to make every 
stop on every flight; the routes were highly 
circuitous; unproductive stops were required 
in some cases by the locals simply to reduce 
or eliminate any semblance of competition. 

The economics of this gradually became 
apparent, and gradually the routes have 
been straightened out; some unproductive 
stops eliminated, and some overfiying per- 
mitted. With this greater flexibility, the lo- 
cals have grown and done so without harm 
to the trunks. In fact, the converse is true, 
if the approximately $20 million turned over 
to the trunks by the local carriers last year 
is any measurement. 

The trend has not gone far enough. Iam 
& firm believer in the policy that the trunks 
should be protected against serious diver- 
sion between their major points. By the 
same token, I do not believe protection is 
necessary or called for between an interme- 
diate community receiving only “token” 
service from the trunk and a major point; 
hor do I believe that there should be any 
scheduling restrictions between points where 
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the local airline is the sole operator over 
the route. 

The adoption of three basic scheduling 
policies would do much to strengthen the 
local carriers— 

1. Reduce scheduling restrictions between 
major terminal points to the minimum nec- 
essary to avoid serious diversion from the 
trunks operating between the areas. A re- 
quirement for two intermediate stops nor- 
mally should serve this purpose. In isolated 
cases, depending upon the circumstances, 
1 stop would be sufficient; in a few cases 3 
might be required but never more than 3. 
The reason for this is not to get into the 
terminal-to-terminal business of the trunks; 
rather it is to provide a better, more salable 
service at intermediate points at less cost. 

In an area where demand at the inter- 
mediate cities has developed to the point 
where limited-stop direct service can be 
supported, the freedom to overfly easily 
translates into significant economics. For 
example, between 2 of Allegheny’s cities we 
are required to make 1 stop. Due to the cir- 
cuity of the route, the present fare yields us 
6 cents per passenger mile. Operating di- 
rect without the stop and charging the same 
fare, our yield is increased to 7 cents per 
passenger-mile. One cent over our entire 
system means $35,800 per month to us. 

There are two other byproducts of this 
freedom to Operate direct flights between 
intermediate points and terminal points: 
First, the obvious one of greater operating 
economy. The circuitous operation in the 
example costs us nearly $30 more per flight 


‘than would a direct flight. The second by- 


product is the not-to-be-ignored fact that 
we give the passengers a better ride and 
more attractive service, thus generating more 
local business. 

2. Eliminate all restrictions between any 
intermediate point and the terminal point, 
especially where the restriction is designed 
to protect a trunk carrier which is operating 
only a token service of 1 or 2 round trips 
per day through the intermediate station. 

Restrictions of this type are particularly 
harmful to local service development be- 
cause very often they necessitate stopping 
flights at other intermediate points already 
receiving adequate service from the local 
carrier. The economics and other advan- 
tages are the same as those outlined in the 
previous point. 

8. There should be no restrictions against 
operating non-stop service between term- 
inals—regardiess of the distance involved— 
where the local carrier is the only operator 
between a major terminal and its own term- 
inating point. 

In some cases this may involve a rather 
substantial distance. But it is emphasized 
that the only ban necessary on long-haul 
operation should be between major cities 
along regular trunk routes. The reason for 
the ban is to avoid diversion for the trunks; 
the ban is not against distance. 

So long as we do not penetrate or directly 
compete with the trunk-line operation be- 
tween major terminals, then we should be 
free to provide the best, most direct service 
between any pair of points served exclusively 
by the local carriers over regular routes. 
The only deterrent to direct non-stop opera- 
tion of this type should be the question of 
whether the demand and use will support 
the operation. 


Suspensions: Where a trunk carrier and a 


local service carrier's route parallel between 
an intermediate point and a terminal, and 
further where the trunk as a matter of con- 
sistent practice has operated only 2 or less 
trips per day through the intermediate sta- 
tion, then the trunk carrier should be 
ded. 

At first glance, this might seem like a 
“man bites dog” sort of thing, or even in- 
consistent with earlier statements on trunk 
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versus local relationships. It is not. Sus- 
pension of the trunks at their thinly-sched- 
uled intermediate stops would, in fact, 
strengthen both the trunk and the local 
carrier. 

With but rare exceptions a trunk will lose 
money at a station served by two or less 
round trips. On the average, the suspended 
trunk loses only the revenue between the in- 
termediate point and the terminal while at 
the same time more than making this up on 
the savings in station and operating costs. 
If the passenger goes beyond the terminal 
point, the chances are excellent that the 
trunk will get the revenue beyond the point 
any way, and without the expense of gener- 
ating it. 

As an example one trunk has suspended at 
three common points with Allegheny. We 
connect with this carrier at the terminal 
point of this route. During 1953, the total 
revenue turned over to the trunk carrier 
amounted to $370,771. This is substantially 
more than the total on-line revenue pro- 
duced by all three stations. 

A policy of suspension at such intermedi- 
ate points is not harmful to the trunks, 
and it is a real help to the local service air- 
lines operating in the area, 


ON SUBSIDY 


The subsidy question is, of course, the core 
of everyone’s concern with this problem. 
Whether subsidy is justified for the local 
services is dependent upon the evaluation of 
the arguments presented here. If it has 
been justified, as it has to be before the core 
is reached, then the question is: How much 
and for how long? 


It has been customary to measure subsidy 
in terms of the total subsidy dollars required 
to sustain the service. This is a poor measur- 
ing stick and it is deceptive in a most harm- 
ful sense. Subsidy—and progress—should be 
measured in terms of how much is being 
provided per dollar of subsidy. Whether you 
use seat miles, passengers, passenger miles or 
some other service criterion, the record will 
show that real progress has been made and 
that the Govenment and taxpayers are get- 
ting much more today for $24 million than 
they were getting in 1950 for $17 million. 

Mail pay, or subsidy, has gone up, not be- 
cause of any real or implied inefficiency, but 
rather because the services performed have 
been greatly increased. The simplest way 
to illustrate this is by means of the follow- 
ing table: 


Per- 


cent 
1953 of in- 


crease 


Services performed 1950 





| | 
United States mail pay -. -|$17, 191, 453|$23, 996, 730) 39. 59 
Available seat-miles | 
flown______- thousands_. 
Revenue-passengers_. _._- 
Revenue-passenger miles | 
thousands... 188, 782 391, 384/107. 32 
‘Total non-mail revenues. |$11, 289, 448 $24, 993, 374 121. 39 
Percent nonmail revenues 
to total revenues_....... 39. a 


599,159) 1,022,074) 70. 58 
969, 428) 2, 034, 832 109. 99 


51. apaen 


Thus, for an increase of approximately 39 
percent in mail pay/subsidy from 1950 
through 1953, the Nation—by any standard 
of measurement—has received a very sub- 
stantial increase in services rendered. This 
is a good bargain for the Nation, particular- 
ly when there appears to be no way to elimi- 
nate the subsidy without at the same time 
eliminating the service. 

How long will subsidy be necessary? If 
the suggestions outlined here could be placed 
in operation overnight, then there is no 
question but that the Nation’s subsidy bill 
would be immediately decreased. But even 
80, subsidy would not be eliminated. 

It is unlikely that subsidy to the local 
carriers can be eliminated within the next 
5- to 10-year period. Reduction and even- 
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tual elimination are dependent upon (1) the 
degree to which the local carriers’ route sys- 
tem can be strengthened; (2) the generation 
of substantially increased nonmail revenues; 
and (3) a suitable replacement for the 
DC-3. In the meantime, there appears to 
be no reason why the total local service sub- 
sidy bill should be increased beyond the level 
forecast for fiscal year 1955. 

Reduction below the forecast level should 
be a natural process. A program of reduc- 
tion must be geared to the profit margin 
realized by the local carriers. The local car- 
riers today are in a seriously weakened posi- 
tion financially—not because of any gen- 
eral mismanagement of the airlines, but 
rather because we have been  strait- 
jacketed by a formula which makes impos- 
sible a profit sufficient to build a reserve to 
pay dividends or to attain any degree of fi- 
nancial stability. 

A premature or artificial reduction in sub- 
sidy will delay the day when a healthy reduc- 
tion can be made. Reduction should be 
based on the profit and management record. 
It should not be based on a program of re- 
duction for reduction’s sake. 


DESTINY 


1, Local service cannot be curtailed with- 
out harm to the national economy. 

2. Short of wholesale suspension of service, 
the trunk carriers cannot replace the local 
carriers without serious harm to their own 
economy. 

3. The local carriers are a permanent fix- 
ture in the national air transport system, 
Their form will be modified, they will be 
contracted or possibly eliminated in some 
cases, expanded in others—but they will be 
continued. 


DEFINITION 


Local service is primarily the function of 
providing air service to intermediate com- 
munities, linking them to one or more large 
industrial or trading centers within a speci- 
fied area or geographical section by the most 
direct routes and at the highest frequency 
consistent with demand. 


DEFINITION 


1. By whatever means are necessary, estab- 
lish the permanent size and structure of the 
local carriers. 

2. Strengthen the local carriers through 
route consolidations, elimination of sched- 
uling restrictions between intermediate 
points and terminals, and suspension of 
trunks at “token service” points. 

3. Avoid premature actions designed to re- 
duce or elimimate subsidy; relate reductions 
to the profit margin. Reductions will be the 
product then of natural and healthy progress. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am fully conscious of my inability 
to adequately deal with the subject mat- 
ter of patents, but to me it is of para- 
mount and transcendent importance 
that the manner in which this bill deals 
with patents in the atomic-energy field 
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be properly treated. The bill, as pre- 
sented for the consideration of the House 
this evening, requires compulsory licens- 
ing of patents in the nonmilitary field. 
As I endeavored to explain to the House 
a number of hours ago, this is the first 
time in the history of this country that 
the Congress would be adopting a law 
providing for compulsory licensing of 
patents although many efforts to do so 
have been made in years past. The 
argument is advanced by the supporters 
of the compulsory licensing approach 
that it is necessary in order to prevent 
a few companies or those persons who 
have been engaged in this program from 
reaping an unjust harvest because of 
that association with the program. With 
that objective, I am in complete agree- 
ment. But there is another way in 
which that can be reached without doing 
utter and complete violence to the tradi- 
tional patent system that has made this 
country so great. It will be pointed out 
that the President in his recommenda- 
tion to the Congress urged that the law 
with respect to patents be enlarged to 
make lawful patents in the atomic- 
energy field, but that it be circumscribed 
for the period of the next 5 years by re- 
quiring compulsory licenses. I felt so 
deeply on this subject that I undertook 
personally to communicate with the 


President by way of letter pointing out’ 


the dangers of such an approach. A 
short while ago I received a reply from 
which I will read but one sentence. The 
letter in effect reiterates the recom- 
mendation made by the President at that 
time, but it carries this additional sen- 
tence. I should point out that this reply 
is not from the President, but from Mr. 
Bernard M. Shanley, special counsel to 
the President. I quote from the letter: 
THE WHITE HOUsE, 
Washington, July 15, 1954. 
Hon. Sreriinc Cote, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Corte: The President asked me to 
reply to your letter of June 26 with respect 
to the patent provisions of the proposed 
amendments of the Atomic Energy Act. 

The President is concerned, as I am sure 
you are, that permitting greater utilization 
of atomic energy by industry does not result 
in giving to the limited number of companies 
which have had contractual relations with 
the Atomic Energy Commission a monopoly 
position in this field. For this reason, he 
felt that it was essential that the act con- 
tain some effective mechanism to prevent 
this situation from arising. Hence, he sug- 
gested that the authority which the Atomic 
Energy Commission now has under the act 
to require a patent owner to license others to 
use an invention essential to the peacetime 
applications of atomic energy be continued 
for a limited period. This suggestion, how- 
ever, was not intended to foreclose the con- 
sideration and adoption by the Congress of 
any other effective merchanism that would 
accomplish the objective that the President 
had in mind. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bernard M. SHANLEY, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


The amendment that I have proposed 
is to the effect that every application for 
a@ patent in this field must carry with it 
a sworn statement by the applicant tell- 
ing the time and circumstances and con- 
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ditions under which this invention 
discovery was conceived, and if that ~ 
formation discloses that it was du 
the course of any employment be on 
Atomic Energy Commission or emp] - 
ment by a contractor of the Commis _ 
or in any relationship whatever with 
Federal Government that then the Co : 
mission may deny to that applicant = 
right of a patent and declare that ¢), : 
patent is public property—baseq u - 
the argument that it was conceived 1" 
the course of an association with the 
Government which was supported by 
public funds. That to me accomplishe, 
the objective. It prevents anybody 
all—everybody whatsoever who has been 
engaged in this program from obtain. 
ing a patent in the nonmilitary field o 
atomic energy, if that invention or dis. 
covery was conceived during the course 
of any association or relation with the 
Government. My objection to the com- 
pulsory licensing provision is that bas- 
ically it is clearly in contravention of 
the Constitution, which says that the 
Congress may grant exclusive rights to 
patents and inventions. As you wil] note 
it says “exclusive right.” Therefore, a 
compulsory patent law is a clear viola- 
tion and infringement of the exclusive. 
ness of a patent. 

This subject was a matter of concern 
when the McMahon Act was considered 
by the Congress 7, 8, or 10 years ago, It 
was of such concern that the chairman 
of the Patent Committee at that time 
a man who most of you will recall as 
being one of the most respected, most 
lovable and most learned men in this 
House, whose specialty was in the field 
of patents, took occasion when this bill 
was under consideration to take the floor 
and expound his view. The gentleman 
to whom I refer was the Honorable Fritz 
Lanham, of the State of Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cote], 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with a proposal that 
was contained in the McMahon Act deal- 
ing with a section requiring compulsory 
licensing, he said: 

It would be much more than a poor pun 
or a facetious observation to say of the 
patent section in this bill for the considera- 
tion of a bomb that it is “a-bomb-inable.” 
It would sovietize our American system of 
patents upon which our prosperity and our 
progress have been founded. 


That was the counsel of the one man 
in the House at that time who I dare 
say knew more about patents and the 
significance of our traditional patent 
system and the development of our in- 
dustrial economy than any other man in 
the House at that time or since. 

Further than that, it was a matter of 
such concern to members of the com- 
mittee of the House having jurisdiction 
over this subject that it was the sole 
item contained im an expression of mi- 
nority views of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. That expression took 
violent exception and protest against 
the adoption of a compulsory licensing 
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system, although I point out it was 
rather academic because other sections 
of the McMahon Act prohibited patents. 
Therefore it was academic. But irre- 
spective of its full force, the Military 
Affairs Committee or at least a minority 
of that committee took occasion to 
iticize it, 
7 interesting to see who those Mem- 
pers were at that time in 1946 who 
opposed it. 

First is the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER], who is presently a Mem- 
per. Next, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin], who is stilla Member. A 
former Member from the State of Ohio, 
a highly respected attorney, Charles 
Elston. Another former Member from 
the State of Indiana, who now serves in 
an official capacity in the other body, 
Mr. Forest Harness. Dr. Ivor FENTON, 
of the State of Pennsylvania, opposed 
compulsory licensing. The Honorable 
Dewey SHORT, now chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Serviees, raised a 
word of warning against this step. The 
Honorable LESLIE ARENDS, present whip 
of this House, protested against com- 
pulsory licensing, and 1 or 2 others. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first step in 
a most dangerous direction. It will be 
argued that it is in a very narrow field 
of nonmilitary utilization of atomic 
energy, it will be argued that it is only 
for a short period of time, 5 years. The 
tragedy is that having taken this step 
it cannot be retraced. In the future 
other Congresses will point to the action 
which we take tonight and say that the 
Congress in 1954 determined that the 
public interest required the inauguration 
of a system of compulsory licensing, 
therefore we in 1964 can make it 10 years 
or 20 years or forever, we can make it 
not only in the atomic area of a patent 
application but we can make it in elec- 
tronics, aircraft engines, aircraft frames, 
any phase of our industrial production. 
If it is logical in this small area for this 
short period of time, it must be logical 
to enlarge it to other areas. 

Perhaps the most important argu- 
ment against compulsory licensing is 
that it is a reversal of a great tradition. 
For Congress to enact such a provision 
into law would be to defile and debase 
a 150 years of patent precedent. Un- 
doubtedly, there is not a single member 
sitting in either House who can be cer- 
tain that the vast industrial success of 
the United States, our primary defense 
weapon, is not the direct result of this 
excellent system. Compulsory licens- 
ing will completely alter its basic con- 
cepts. In this regard the Congress faces 
an awesome responsibility when it sets 
such a precedent. 

It is urged that the compulsory licens- 
ing provision in H. R. 9757 will serve the 
Public interest by preventing a few com- 
panies from capturing certain key pat- 
ents. I would contend that this pro- 
vision could have the reverse effect. The 
industries involved might choose to use 
their inventions as trade secrets and 
hot patent them. As a result, there 
Would be no publication and no review 
of the publication by competitors who 
would immediately set their research 
effort on the improvement of the pri- 
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mary patent. Trade secrets are common 
in American industry and are quite suc- 
cessfully concealed. Obviously, the pub- 
lic interest is better served by publica- 
tion and the incentive to improve upon 
the primary patent. 

It has been urged that the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, pro- 
vided for compulsory licensing of certain 
patents in the atomic energy field, and 
that therefore it would be a reversal of 
precedent for the present bill not to con- 
tain this provision. It can be clearly 
shown, however, that this provision in 
the McMahon Act is a ed grant. The 
compulsory licensing provision was an 
unnecessary gratuity on the part of the 
framers, who may very well have had 
motives for breaking patent precedent 
other than the furtherance of nuclear 
enterprises. Furthermore, it is appar- 
ent that since the 7b report was a con- 
dition precedent to compulsory licens- 
ing, the committee and the Congress 
would get a second look at the compul- 
sory licensing feature. 

The Constitution has established a 
perfect system of reward for the inven- 
tor. It is impossible to fix the price of 
monetary reward for a particular inven- 
tion by Constitution or statute because 
no one can anticipate the value of a 
particular invention. Therefore, what is 
the best reward that the Congress and 
previously the framers of the Constitu- 
tion could offer to an inventor? Ob- 
viously, there is but one answer. The 
reward is the exclusive right to his in- 
vention balanced by the constitutional 
right vested in Congress to limit the time 
this right vests. It is therefore urged 
that compulsory licensing provisions de- 
stroy this delicately balanced system of 
reward and incentive. In line with this 
reward concept and the value of a pat- 
ent, it should be considered that patent 
rights are property rights. They are in- 
corporeal rights. Above all, it should 
be remembered that they are the most 
perishable and uncertain of all property. 
They could be of value one day and valu- 
less the next. How can any reward 
system be established in regard to elu- 
sive property such as this if the exclu- 
sive right formula is destroyed. 

One of the major arguments through 
the years by the proponents of com- 
pulsory licensing has been that many 
large companies suppress patents. This 
argument is rebutted by the contention 
that suppression is relatively impossible 
under the patent system because of the 
necessity for publication. But more im- 
portant, it can be fully established that 
both in the hearings before the Oldfield 
committee of the House in 1912 and in 
the hearings in March 1938 before the 
O”’Malley committee, no witness pre- 
sented eviderice to prove that suppres- 
sion had ever existed in major indus- 
tries in the United States. 3 

In this regard there are two interest- 
ing quotations: ‘ 

Testifying before the Oldfield commit- 
tee in the House in 1912, Thomas Edison 
said in this regard: 

I myself do not know of a single case. 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of the 


National Academy of Sciences, said 
in 1943: 
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Personally during an experience in indus- 
try of nearly 40 years, I have never known 
of a single authenticated case where a val- 
uable invention was willfully suppressed. 
Nor have I ever known anyone who ciaimed 
to know of a single such case. 


In a book entitled “There Is No Mys- 
tery About Patents,” by patent attor- 
ney William R. Ballard, there appears 
the following introduction: 

Were it my task as a supersaboteur to.de- 
stroy America, I should certainly want to 
begin by disabling her patent system, thus 
to sterilize her entire industry. 


The following is a quote from Ballard, 
cited above: 

A patent does not take something from the 
public and give it to an individual. On the 
contrary, a patent is the means of getting 
something from an individual and giving it 
to the public. 


Another interesting quote is: 

Nothing could better promote the progress 
of any art than to have two or more com- 
panies (or individuals) competing under the 
spur of self-interest to see who could pro- 
duce and patent the most and best improve- 
ments relating to it. 


Insofar as compulsory licensing by pat- 
entees of certain classes of applicants to 
the Atomic Energy Commission is con- 
cerned, it is my contention that the pro- 
visions of section 152 of H. R. 9757 and 
S. 3690 are unconstitutional. The en- 
actment of such a statutory provision 
would violate an express limitation upon 
the power of Congress under the Federal 
Constitution. 


Article I, section 8, clause 8 of the Fed- 
eral Constitution provides the Congress 
shall have the power “to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” This 
express power has been frequently exer- 
cised by Congress in enacting the various 
patent statutes commencing in 1790. I 
maintain that the power of Congress 
under article I, section 8, clause 8, of the 
Constitution is subject to the express 
limitation of securing only “the ex- 
clusive right” to duly constituted paten- 
tees, and the granting of less than an 
exclusive right would be inconsistent with 
the Constitution. 

Article VI, clause 2, of the Federal 
Constitution provides: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Speaking in the case of Carter v. Car- 
ter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238), Mr. Justice 
Sutherland said: 

The supremacy of the Constitution as law 
is thus declared without qualification. That 
supremacy is absolute; the supremacy of a 
statute enacted by Congress is not absolute 
but conditioned upon its being made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution. And a judicial 
tribunal, clothed by that instrument with 
complete judicial power, and, therefore, by 
the very nature of the power, required to 
ascertain and apply the law to the facts in 
every case or proceeding properly brought 
for adjudication, must apply the supreme 
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law and reject the inferior statute whenever 
the two conflict. In the discharge of that 
duty, the opinion of the lawmakers that a 
statute passed by them is valid must be given 
great weight, Adkins v. Children’s Hospital 
(261 U. S. 525, 544); but their opinion, or the 
court’s opinion, that the statute will prove 
greatly or generally beneficial is wholly irrele- 
vent to the inquiry. Schechter v. United 
States (295 U. S. 495, 549-550). 


Recently in the segregation case the 
Supreme Court held that “separate but 
equal” was not “equal” under the “equal 
protection of the laws” clause of the 
14th amendment—Brown against Board 
of Education, decided May 17, 1954. Itis 
equally true that “exclusive but forced 
to license” is not “exclusive.” 

No court is authorized to construe a 
clause of the Constitution, so as to de- 
feat its obvious ends, when another con- 
struction, equally accordant with the 
words, and sense, will enforce and pro- 
tect them—Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 
Pet. 612 (1842)). 

The words “exclusive” and “right” are 
clear and unambiguous. Being free from 
ambiguity, the long-accepted rules of 
construction demand that we interpret 
the words by referring to their plain and 
ordinary meaning. This is construction 
by literal interpretation. 

The plain and ordinary meaning of 
today is not enough. What was the 
meaning of these words during the pe- 
riod of the Constitutional Convention? 
They meant as much if not more than 
they convey today.’ 

Some modern reference sources con- 
tain the following: 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary defines “ex- 
clusive”’ as: 

(Lat. ex. out, claudere, to shut). Not in- 
cluding; debarring from participation. Shut 
out; not included. An exclusive right or 
privilege, as a copyright or patent, is one 
which may be exercised and enjoyed only 
by the person authorized, while all others 
are forbidden to interefere. 


Words and Phrases, permanent edi- 
tion, 15A, “‘exclusive right,’ page 213: 

The exclusive right of a patent, or the 
franchise which the patent grants, consists 
altogether in the right to exclude everyone 
from making or using or vending the thing 
patented, without the permission of the pat- 
entee. This is all he obtains by his patent. 
In other words, the right is the right to 
prevent everyone from making or using or 
selling the thing patented without his con- 
sent. Or, to put it differently, it is the 
right to sue anyone who so makes, uses, 
or sells the thing patetned. It is not the 
right to make, or to use, or sell the thing 
patented. That he has the right to do irre- 
spective of the statute by virtue of the com- 
mon law (Hartman vy. John D. Oark & Sons 
Co. (145 F. 358, 363) ). 

The “exclusive rights” secured by a pat- 
ent are the right to make, the right to use, 
and the right to vend the invention it pro- 
tects. A grant, transfer, or conveyance of 
these exclusive rights throughout the United 
States, or a grant of an undivided part of 
these exclusive rights, or a grant of these 
exclusive rights throughout a specified part 
of the United States, is an assignment of 
an interest in the patent, by whatever name 
it may be called. A grant, transfer or con- 
veyance of any right of interest less than 
these is a license (Pavlus v. M. M. Buck 
Mig. Co. (129 F. 594, 596, 64 C. C. A. 162), 
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citing Waterman v. Mackenzie (11 St. Ct. 
$34, 138 U. S. 252, 255, 256, 34 L. Ed. 923); 
Union Switch & Signal Co. vy. Johnson Rail- 
road Signal Co. (61 F. 940, 943, 10 C. C. A. 
176, 179); Pickhardt v. Packard (22 F. 530, 
532, 23 Blatch, 23)). 


By this reference to the plain and 
ordinary meaning of the words “exclu- 
sive right,” it is inconceivable that they 
could mean less than the total privilege 
to shut out other individuals from par- 
ticipation. This Congress is not em- 
powered to grant less than this. 

The Constitution gave the Congress 
power to grant exclusive rights to ideas 
and inventions just as it gave to the 
Congress other powers and prerogatives 
which historically resided in the sover- 
eign. The English sovereign had com- 
plete and sole authority to grant or with- 
hold patents or other sovereign privi- 
leges. Yet even the most absolute sover- 
eign could not, for all his power, divide 
that which is inherently indivisible. No 
English sovereign has ever been able to 
bestow a title of nobility binding an 
individual to the sovereign and at the 
same time allow such a nobleman to have 
some degree of loyalty to another sover- 
eign. Neither has any sovereignty—be 
it king or Congress—any power or ability 
to grant anything in part if that which 
is granted is not by its nature divisible. 
So it is with the exclusive right to ideas 
and inventions. That right is either ex- 
clusive or not exclusive. It cannot be 
less than exclusive and continue in be- 
ing. The indivisibility of exclusiveness 
is not unique. Many words in common 
usage at the time the Constitution was 
drafted, and still today, convey a single 
idea not divisible. To suggest but a few, 
who can conceive of citizenship, divinity, 
or virginity, as being less than single 
and indivisible ideas, however complex 
may be their definitions? 

Were I to concede that a latent ambi- 
guity existed in the constitutional provi- 
sion, questions of construction would be 
resolved by determining the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. I con- 
tend that reference sources support the 
proposition that it was the intent of the 
Constitutional Convention that the only 
patent rights which Congress has the 
power to grant are exclusive rights. 

The words “patent” and “copyright” 
were words of common usage at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
and long prior thereto.’ 

I refer to the Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, edited by Max Far- 
rand and published in 1911 by the Yale 
University Press. The words “patent” 
and “copyright” appeared therein in 
presentations to the Constitutional Con- 
vention." 

It is clear that the words “copyright” 
and “patent” were presented to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. They were terms 
bearing the same connotation as today 
and of common usage during the period 
of the Convention and prior thereto. 
Yet the framers chose the words “exclu- 
sive right” in their place. 

The definitions in the dictionaries of 
the period’ indicate that the phrase 
“exclusive right” was part of the common 
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definition for the word “patent.” 1; Was 
used rather than the terms “patent and 
copyright.” The terms were thereby 
interpreted for posterity. 

I believe an examination of the Dos. 
sible reasons for this .choice of word; 
sheds considerable light on the inten. 
tion of the Convention. 

Some 13 years prior to the Constity. 
tional Convention, in the year 1774, the 
celebrated English case of Donaldson y 
Beckett (4 Burr 2408, 2 Brd. P. ©, 199) 
was debated in the House of Lords. The 
issue involved in the case was the nature 
of the copyright, and question No, 4 
which was presented to the lords, was the 
following: 

Whether the author of any literary com. 
position and his assigns have tht sole right 
of printing and publishing the same in per. 
petuity by the common law. 


Seven lords replied affirmatively to 
the question and four replied in the 
negative. It is therefore apparent that 
exclusiveness of a copyright was the sub- 
ject of controversy in the years prior to 
the Convention. Would it not have been 
logical for the author of the clause to 
fear such arbitrary judicial interpreta. 
tion of the terms and instead supply the 
interpretation itself? 

Apparently Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, is to be credited with 
the authorship of the patent clause in 
the Constitution.’ Available sources in- 
dicate that Mr. Pinckney was reading 
law at the Temple in London, England, 
during or immediately following the 
period when the case of Donaldson 
against Beckett was being debated in 
the House of Lords.* 

In his native State of South Carolina 
@ clause relating to the granting of pat- 
ents appeared at the end of a copyright 
statute." Apparently this clause was the 
only patent statute then in force in the 
Colonies, and, in fact, there was no case 
involving industrial and manufacturing 
patents which came before a colonial 
court.* 

Since Mr. Pinckney was an attorney 
and undoubtedly aware of the legal con- 
troversies of his era and the com- 
mingling of the patent and copyright 
concepts in his State statute, would it 
not have been logical for him to desire 
that the controversies concerning the 
nature of copyrights and patents be 
quieted by an explicit statement on their 
nature in the patent clause he suggested? 

In the James Wilson version of the 
so-called Pinckney plan" it is noted that 
he used the words “exclusive right” in 
another respect. Pinckney proposed 
that Congress “shall have the exclusive 
right of coining money.” Furthermore, 
in his published Observations’ Mr. 
Pinckney refers to the exclusive right 
of Congress to regulate the militia. 

Considering these references, it be- 
comes difficult to construe Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s conception of an exclusive right 
as a right subject to limitation. 

In April of 1790, the First Congress, 2d 
session, enacted the first patent statute. 
April 10, 1790, Statute 109a. This Con- 
gress was closest in point of time to the 
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constitutional Convention and closest to 
thinking and intention of the prior 


group. Some Members of Congress were 
at the Convention. In this first patent 
statute in section 1 and section 2 the 
words “sole and exclusive right” were 
used in relationship to the grant. The 
addition of the word “sole” could be re- 
garded as meaningless, since it is synon- 
ymous with “exclusive” and the only 
right Congress was empowered to grant 
was the “exclusive right.” Yet it would 
appear that the word “sole”’ was added 
to fortify the concept of exclusiveness. 

In the second patent statute in 1793— 
February 21, 1793, I Stat. 318, chapter 
i1—the word “full” was substituted for 
the word “sole.” 

In construing the later but almost 
identical patent laws, Mr. Justice Day, 
speaking in the case of Bauer v. O’Don- 
nell (229 U. S. 1) expressed the fol- 
lowing: 

The right to make, use, and sell an in- 
yented article is not derived from the patent 
law. This right existed before and without 
the passage of the law and was always the 
right of an inventor. The act secured to 
the inventor the exclusive right to make, 
use, and vend the thing patented, and con- 
sequently to prevent others from exercising 
like privileges without the consent of the 
patentees. Bloomer v. McQuewan (14 How. 
539, 549); Continental Paper Bag Co, v. 
Eastern Paper Bag Co. (210 U. 8S. 405, 425). 


Speaking elsewhere in the same case, 
Mr. Justice Day stated: 

In framing the act and defining the ex- 
tent of the rights and privileges secured to 
a patentee Congress did not use technical 
or occult phrases, but in simple terms gave 
an inventor the exclusive right to make use, 
and vend his invention for a definite term 
of years. The right to make can scarcely 
be made plainer by definition, and embraces 
the construction of the thing invented. The 
right to use is a comprehensive term and 
embraces within its meaning the right to 
put into service any given invention. And 
Congress did not stop with the express grant 
of the rights to make and to use. Recog- 
nizing that many inventions would be valu- 
able to the inventor because of sales of the 
patented machine or device to others, it 
granted also the exclusive right to vend the 
invention covered by the letters patent. To 
vend is also a term readily understood and 
of no doubtful import. Its use in the statute 
secured to the inventor the exclusive right 
to transfer the title for a consideration to 
others. In the exclusive rights to make, use, 
and vend, fairly construed, with a view to 
making the purpose of Congress effectual, 
reside the extent of the patent monopoly un- 
der the statutes of the United States. 
Bloomer v. McQuewan, supra. 


We have analyzed the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, and I would 
like to call attention to their objective. 
I believe that the objective is clear and 
unambiguous and plainly recited in ar- 
ticle 1, section 8, clause 8 of the Con- 
stitution. Therein it states that the ob- 
jective is “to promote the progress of 
Science and the useful arts.” . 

Speaking in Pennock v. Dialogue (2 

Pet. 1) Mr. Justice Story said: 
While one great object (of our patent 
aWs) was by holding out a reasonable re- 
ward to inventors, and giving them an ex- 
clusive right to their inventions for a limited 
Period, to stimulate the efforts of genius; the 
main object was “to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts.” 
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Do the compulsory licensing provisions 
of section 152 of H. R. 9757 implement 
or defeat this objective? I contend that 
they tend to defeat it. 

Three primary arguments have been 
made by proponents of compulsory li- 
censing through the years in this mat- 
ter. They are: 

First. The granting of patents in cer- 
tain situations tends to create monop- 
olies. 

Second. The patent grant permits the 
patentee to retard progress through 
nonuse of the patent. 

Third. In the atomic energy program 
certain business enterprises have en- 
joyed an advantageous contractual re- 
lationship which could easily gain for 
them a preferential patent position. 

In answer to the first proposal, I re- 
fer to the common law. 

Monopolies were contrary to and in 
derogation of the common law and from 
the time of the Magna Carta, the legisla- 
tures and courts of England interfered 
to repress them and to uphold the rights 
and liberties of the citizens from being 
restrained by the English sovereign. 

The statute of monopolies in 1623 was 
declaratory of the common law propo- 
sition that monopolies were illegal. 
The statute of monopolies in section 5 
specifically exempted letters patent in 
grants of privilege as related to true in- 
ventors. This exemption under the 
statute of monopolies is certainly de- 
claratory of the common law. By Lord 
Coke’s definition,’ a monopolist is one 
who by report of his exclusive privilege 
takes something from the public which 
they had a right to use before the grant 
of such exclusive privilege. In the case 
of the inventor, this is not true. He is 
not taking something from the public 
which they had before; he is creating 
something new. His industry, sacri- 
fice, labor, and expenditure produced 
the new item. 

I believe that the logic of the common 
law is not materially altered in our 
modern situation. I believe a monopoly 
is still created in the taking of some- 
thing to which the public had inherent 
rights, through the use of conspiratorial 
business practices. This is incompat- 
ible with the concept of property right 
known to patent law whereby a grant is 
made to the one in whom the property 
right springs up. I therefore contend 
that it cannot be argued that the objec- 
tive of the Constitution is defeated by 
the allegation that patents create mo- 
nopolies. 

Monopoly situations can arise as a 
result of unfair and conspiratorial prac- 
tices in the business relationships of the 
patentee but I believe there are adequate 
remedies available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the use of the 
antitrust laws. 

The activities of patentees which have 
drawn the most attention of those re- 
formers interested in compulsory licens- 
ing, as it relates to the antitrust laws, 
springs from the secondary aspects of 
the patent. The abuses, I contend, do 
not spring up in the “exclusive right” of 
the patent itself.. An example of the 
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type of patent abuse for which remedial 
legislation has been sought is reflected 
in the case of the United States v. Na- 
tional Lead Company ((1947) 67 Sup. 
Ct. 1634). Here we deal with territorial 
division, exchanges of patent licenses 
and patent technology, the making of 
each party the agent of the other, and 
an agreement not to contest the validity 
of each other’s patents. These second- 
ary aspects of patent use are subject 
matter within the purview of the anti- 
trust laws. 

I would be constrained to state, how- 
ever, that the patent right is even 
superior to these antitrust laws since 
granting of “exclusive right” is a con- 
stitutional provision and is per se 
superior to the statutes. 

It is said that nonuse of a patent tends 
to defeat the objective of the Constitu- 
tion. I contend that the opposite is 
true. The nature of the patent system 
is such that the invention of a patentee 
must be published. If the nonuse of the 
patentee places his competitor in a dis- 
advantageous position, what is the best 
remedy of the competitor? An easy 
remedy is the compulsory license; but 
this does not meet the objective of the 
Constitution. 


The objective is best met by forcing 
the competitor to find a superior inven- 
tion, an improvement through due effort 
and perspicacity comparable to that of 
the original inventor. The diligent com- 
petitor can soon devise and patent a 
development superior in the art. In 
this way the objective of the Constitu- 
tion “‘to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts” is met. Through com- 
pulsory licensing‘ the objective would be 
defeated and the sciences and the arts 
could atrophy. 

In this respect Judge Brawley stated, 
in the case of Crown Cork & Seal Co. v. 
Aluminum Stopper Co. (108 F. 845, 870 
(C. C. A. 4th, 1901)): 

Painter’s invention is not one of those 
great epoch-making discoveries like that of 
printing, or the steam engine, or the electric 
telegraph, which opened to their inventors 
the portals of the Pantheon of the immor- 
tals. For such as these the love of fame 
and the glory of being benefactors of human 
kind served alike as motive and reward, but 
to the patient laborer in workshop and fac- 
tory the incentive of fame and glory is 
absent. For them the stimulus of the re- 
wards offered by our patent laws is needed 
to encourage by the hope of profit that zeal- 
ous eagerness to improve processes, to remedy 
defects in machinery, to invent new meth- 
ods and appliances for saving labor and 
cheapening production in the numberless 
articles that are in daily use. It is this 
stimulus that has made the American me- 
chanic the most alert, observant, and studi- 
ous of any in the world,-and it is the indefi- 
nite multiplication of these small inventions 
and improvements that has wrought an in- 
dustrial revolution and brought his country 
to the forefront of the world’s commerce. 
It was the consciousness that in the knap- 
sack of every private soldier there might be 
the baton of a marshal of France that in- 
spired her soldiers to unparalleled achieve- 
ments. In our unheroic, industrial age the 
central processes of a nation’s life lie in 
production and distribution. The protec- 
tion and hope of profit held out by our patent 
laws inspires that stimulating energy which 
leads to experiment, invention, and all the 
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resulting benefits; a refusal of that protec- 
tion in a proper case will deaden and destroy 
it. 


And the First Report of National Pat- 
ent Planning Commission, House Docu- 
ment 239, page 1, 78th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, 1943, commented in this regard: 

The American patent system established by 
the Constitution giving Congress the “power 
to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts,” is over 150 years old. The system has 
accomplished all that the framers of the 
Constitution intended. It is the only pro- 
vision of the Government for the promotion 
of invention and discovery and is the basis 
upon which our entire industrial civilization 
rests. 

The American people and their Govern- 
ment should recognize the fundamental 
rightness and fairness of protecting the cre- 
ations of its inventors by the patent grant. 
The basic principles of the present system 
should be preserved. The system has con- 
tributed to the growth and greatness of our 
Nation; it has— 

(1) Encouraged and rewarded inventive- 
ness and creativeness, producing new prod- 
ucts and processes which have placed the 
United States far ahead of other countries 
in the field of scientific and technological 
endeavor; 

(2) Stimulated American inventors to 
originate a major portion of the important 
industrial and basic inventions of the past 
150 years; 

(3) Facilitated the rapid development and 
general application of new discoveries in the 
United States to an extent exceeding that 
of any other country; 

(4) Contributed to the achievement of the 
highest standard of living that any nation 
has ever enjoyed; 

(5) Stimulated creation and development 
of products and processes necessary to arm 
the Nation and to wage successful war; 

(6) Contributed to the improvement of the 
public health and the public safety; and 

(7) Operated to protect the individual and 
small-business concerns during the forma- 
tive period of a new enterprise. 

The strongest industrial nations have the 
most effective patent systems and after a 
careful study, the Commission has reached 
the conclusion that the American system is 
the best in the world. 


It has been argued that there is a 
grave danger that a few companies 
which have been intimately associated 
with the federally financed atomic- 
energy program would gain a significant 
patent position if some means is not 
provided to license whatever ideas those 
companies may patent in the future. 
In the first place there have not been 
just a few companies intimately associ- 
ated with the atomic-energy program. 
There have been over 15,000 companies 
engaged in one way or another over the 
past decade and a great many of these 
have acquired new experience and know- 
how from which they may derive ad- 
vantage. All of those who have worked 
for the Government in our atomic- 
energy program brought to that work 
their previously acquired know-how, ex- 
perience, and, infact, their patents. It 
has not been possible to pay for all that 
has been done in dollars. In many cases 
those who negotiated construction and 
operating contracts, both for research 
and development and for production, 
recognized and took into account that 
the most significant part of the recom- 
pense the contractors would receive 
would be know-how and future advan- 
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tage. Therefore, to some extent, what- 
ever advantage these present and past 
contractors may obtain can be regarded 
as a present public payment to them for 
an obligation incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the name of the people in the 
past. 

Those who have expressed concern 
about the preferential position which 
may have been gained by an atomic- 
energy contractor seem to overlook or 
have no faith in the existing devices to 
protect against abuses of that advantage. 
These companies have obtained their 
know-how and experience in the atomic- 
energy field under contracts which have 
contained stringent clauses on the Fed- 
eral property right to patents. No Gov- 
ernment contractor in the atomic- 
energy program has been free to obtain 
patents on anything vital in atomic 
energy. Nor will any of them be able 
to obtain patents in the future which 
flow directly from activities financed out 
of the Public Treasury. Compulsory 
licensing would be a radical solution to 
a problem which can be controlled under 
existing contract law. This Govern- 
ment should not succcumb to the de- 
ceptively easy path of imposing an arbi- 
trary penalty on those guilty of abuses of 
the law. . 

That adequately, at least so far as 
time available to me is concerned, covers 
the subject matter. I urge most strong- 
ly that it be adopted. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman siated that this amendment 
provides that the Commission may deny 
a license under certain circumstances. 
Does the gentleman mean “may” or 
“shall”? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Well, what- 
ever the bill provides. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Well, there is 
a great deal of difference. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But since the 
gentleman has mentioned the Commis- 
sion, I would point out, and it will be 
argued, that this requirement for com- 
pulsory licensing was the recommenda- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That is true, but it was not the unani- 
mous, unequivocal recommendation of 
the Commission. They were divided. 
Some of them protested against it. Some 
of them wanted unlimited, perpetual 
compulsory licensing in this field. So, 
it was recommended as a compromise 
that this be done. But, bear in mind 
that it is not the recommendation of the 
President that compulsory licensing is 
the only way it can be done, so long as 
we accomplish the goal of denying un- 
just enrichment of those in the pro- 
gram, a goal with which I thoroughly 
agree, a proposal which I submit my 
amendment will accomplish. 





+The dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
entitled “A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” printed in London in 1810, sets forth 
in part the following definitions: 

Exclusive : 

“1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admission. 

“2. Debarring from participation. 
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“3. Not taking into an account or num, 
ber; opposed to inclusive. : 

“4. Excepting.” 

Right, n. f. as used in this context: 

“1. Just claim. 

“2. That which justly belongs to one. 

“3. Property; interest. 

“4. Power; prerogative. 

“5. Immunity; privilege.” 

Patent, n. f.: “A writ conferring some ex- 
clusive right or privilege.” 

The dictionary of Samuel Johnson, ep. 
titled “A Dictionary of the English Lap. 
guage,” printed in London in the year 1779 
contains the following definitions: . 

Exclusive, a. from exclude: 

“1. Having the power of excluding or de. 
nying admission. 

“2. The act of debarring from any priy. 
llege.” 

Right, f. as used in this context: 

“1. That which justly belongs to one, 

“2. Property; interest. 

“3. Power; prerogative. 

“4. Immunity; privilege.” 

Patent: “A writ conferring some exclusive 
right or privilege.” 

The dictionary of Thomas Sheridan, en. 
titled “A Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language,” printed in Dublin, Ireland, in the 
year 1790, reflects the following definitions: 

Right, f. in this context: “Just claim; that 
which justly belongs to one; property, inter- 
est; power, prerogative; immunity, privilege.” 

Patent, f.: “A writ conferring some exclu. 
sive right or privilege.” 

The dictionary of John Walker, entitled 
“A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Ex- 
positor of the English Language,” printed in 
London, England, in the year 1791 reflects 
the following: 

Exclusive: “Having the power of exclud- 
ing or denying admission; debarring from 
participation; not taking into any account 
or number, excepting.” 

Right, rite in this context: “Just claim; 
that which justly belongs to one; property, 
interest; power, prerogative; immunity, priy- 
llege;” 

Patent: “A writ conferring some exclu- 
sive right or privilege.” 

2The English Statute of Monopolies (21 
Jac. 1) enacted in 1623 refers to “letters 
patent” in excepting inventors from the 
statute. 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“Letters Patent (litterae patentes) are let- 
ters addressed by the sovereign ‘to all to 
whom these presents shall come,’ reciting 
the grant of some dignity, office, monopoly 
franchise, or other privilege to the patentee. 
They are not sealed up, but are left open 
(hence the term ‘patent’) and are recorded 
in the patent rolls in the Record Office.)” 

*Vol. II, pp. 321-322 of Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787, edited by Max 
Farrand, published 1911 in Yale University 
Press: 

“In the Journal of Auguist 18, 1787, ins 
discussion of “additional powers proposed 
to be vested in the Legislature of the United 
States,” the following references appear: 

“*To secure to literary authors their copy- 
rights for a limited time.” 

“*To grant patents for useful inventions.” 

“*To secure to authors exclusive rights 
for a certain time.’” 


Vol. II, p. 325: 

“James Madison's diary of August 18 shows 
that the wording of the first additional power 
(listed above) was hisown. The second and 
third were taken from the additional powers 
proposed by Mr. Charles Pinckney, delegate 
from South Carolina.- (For this and other 
reasons contained herein, the weight of evi- 
dence would indicate that Mr. Pinckney is 
the originator of the clause.)” 


Vol. II, pp. 505-506: 
“The Journal of September 5, 1787, reports 
the following language agreed upon: 
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«To promote the progress of science and 
ceful arts by securing for limited times to 

7 thors and inventors the exclusive right to 
spall respective writings and discoveries.’ ” 
Vol. II, pp- 509-510: 
“yr. Madison’s diary of the same day shows 
e above clause ‘agreed to nem; con.’” 
Vol. III, p. 122: 
“In the text of & pamphlet which Mr. 
pinckney caused to be printed in 1787, he 
refers to additional authorities of the Na- 
tional Legislature. One of these is ‘to secure 
to authors the exclusive right to their per- 
formances and discoveries’; this is the same 
language which appears in the Pinckney 

} Mr. Pinckney’s draft of the Constitu- 
plan, 
tion which he presented to the convention 
on May 29, 1787. 

“This is the same language which appears 
in the Pinckney plan, Mr. Charles Pinckney’s 
graft of the Constitution which he presented 
to the convention on May 29, 1787. 

“The following extracts were taken from 
Elliot, Debates on the Adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. * * * Washington, 1845. 

“Vol. 5, pp. 439-440: 

“Saturday, August 18: Mr. Madison sub- 
mitted, in order to be referred to the com- 
mittee of detail, the following powers, as 
proper to be added to those of the general 
legislature: 

* * * * ° 

“To secure to literary authors their copy- 
rights for a limited time. * * * 

“'To encourage, by premiums and provi- 
sions, the advancement of useful knowledge 
and discoveries, * * * 

“These propositions were referred to the 
committee of detail which had prepared the 
report, and, at the same time, the following, 
which were moved by Mr. Pinckney—in both 
cases unanimously: * * ® 

“To grant patents for useful inventions. 

“‘To secure to authors exclusive rights for 
acertain time.’ 

“The Federalist papers contain but one 
reference. Madison commented as follows: 

“The utility of this clause will scarcely be 
questioned. The copyright of authors has 
been solemnly adjudged in Great Britain to 
bearight at common law. The right to use- 
ful inventions seems with equal reason to 
belong to the inventors. The public good 
fully coincides in both cases with the claims 
of individuals. The States cannot separately 
make effectual provision for either of the 
cases, and most of them have anticipated 
the decision of this point by laws passed at 
the instance of Congress.’ ” i 

‘Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. 

‘South Carolina Revised Statute. 

‘The Patent Grant. E. Binlow. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 

The exclusive right of coining Money— 
regulating its alloy, and determining in what 
species of money the common Treasury shall 
be supplied, is essential to assuring the Fed- 
eral funds (p, 19). 

The exclusive right of establishing regu- 
lations for the Government of the Militia of 
the United States, ought certainly to be 
vesed (vested), in the Federal Councils. 
gp Historical Review, Vol. LX, p. 

) 

Footnote 7 represents the James Wilson 
version of the Pinckney plan. It is in Mr. 
Wilson’s own handwriting and can be found 
among his manuscripts in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. James 
Wilson was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention and a member of its Committee 
of Detail, which was charged with the actual 
drafting of a Constitution. 

The column on the right contains perti- 
nent excerpts from Mr. Pinckney’s pamphlet, 
Observations on the Plan of Government, 
Submitted to the Federal Convention, in 
Philadelphia, on the 28th of May 1787, which 


th 
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appeared soon after the Convention ad- 
journed. 

*16. S. and H. D. in C. ass. shall have the 
exclusive Right of coinage Money—regulat- 
ing its Alloy and Value—fixing the Standard 
of Weights and Measures throughout U. 8. 

*19 S. and H. D. in C. ass. shall regulate 
the Militia thro’ the U. 8. 

* Institutes, Coke, vol. ch. 5. 





Background of Farm-Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm-Price Supports,” pub- 
lished in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal of July 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FarRM-PrIicE Supports 


As the Senate moves into the final stages 
of enacting this year’s farm bill we are 
reminded of some easily forgotten back- 
ground. The reminder comes in Senate Re- 
port No. 1810, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, setting out both sides 
of the farm-price argument. 

We commend to your attention this ob- 
servation. 

“The program of farm-price supports was 
instituted in the late twenties and early 
thirties to assist farmers to market their 
commodities over a 12-mcnth period in an 
orderly manner. A necessary part of this 
program was the providing of governmental 
machinery to farmers to assist in adjusting 
production to effective market demand, 
thereby increasing the oppartunity for farm- 
ers to get a fair price in the market place. 

“In recent years this idea has been twisted 
into the right of some farmers to a profitable 
fixed price for their commodities regardless 
of either how much the market will absorb 
or how great the price-breaking surpluses 
may become. 

“The 90 percent price support that was a 
Government incentive to produce for war 
has been distorted into a peacetime program 
of temporarily guaranteeing profits for a 
minority of the farmers. * * * 

“Farmers can never expect to obtain 
through a Government relief program as 
high or as satisfactory an income as they 
can by producing and selling what consumers 
want.” 

Near the conclusion, this summary says: 

“Rigid price support amounts to price- 
fixing at the support level, misdirects the 
use of agricultural resources by maintaining 
an excess output, prohibits the proper flow 
of commodities into consumption, attracts 
additional imports of the goods in surplus, 
and prices American products out of the 
world market.” 

This is part of the minority statement. 
It was signed by seven Senators, some of 
them from States in which the farm votes 
dominate, and none of them from big-city 
States, where the voice of the consumer might 
be expected to make itself heard in even 
louder tones. These are the words of Senator 
Georczt D. Alken (Republican, Vermont), 
Senator Ciintron P. ANDERSON (Democrat, 
New Mexico), Senator Bourke B. HIcKEN- 
Looper (Republican, Iowa), Senator Srrs- 
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sarp L. HoLttann (Democrat, Florida), Sena- 
tor ANDREW F. ScHorpret (Republican, Kan- 
sas), Senator HERMAN WELKER (Republican, 
Idaho), and Senator Jonn J. WiLL1aMs (Re- 
publican, Delaware). 

These men speak from long experience in 
farm legislation, and they put this year’s 
problem into the proper focus of its own 
background. 





The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 19, Representative Her- 
BERT B. WARBURTON, of Delaware, made 
an excellent address before the National 
Republican Club, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Republicans, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to talk among ourselves, for it seems 
to me that we, of this administration, have 
now reached the time when we must take 
stock of ourselves. 

Today, some people would say that we have 
not accomplished everything that we should, 
and I agree that there are things which yet 
remain undone. Yet, though some of us 
may blame the opposition for those things 
which remain undone, we Republicans must 
remember that it is we who are row in 
sharge of the destiny of this Nation. It, 
vherefore, necessarily is our task to guide 
this Nation’s course in such a manner that 
our people will continue to entrust to us 
that stewardship. And that stewardship in-- 
volves, above anything else, the ability to 
take and exercise leadership in every aspect 
of our national life. 

The President expressed the basic and in- 
herent truth of this philosophy when he 
said: “What is good for America is good 
politics.” Too long have we experienced the 
reverse of that motto, when it was believed 
that what was good for politics was good 
for America, and it is questionable how much 
longer our Nation could have survived that 
attitude. 

Leadership in this respect will show few 
quick gain8’. We are trying to change a line 
of thinking with which we have lived for 
a substantial number of years in our coun- 
try’s history, a line of thinking which has, 
in many areas, become as ingrained as stand- 
ing up when the flag goes by. 

Therefore, it is not enough for us merely 
to say that: What is good for America is 
good politics. We must lead our people to 
understand what is good for America and 
why it is good for America. 

This is the challenge which faces us as 
members of the Republican Party and the 
Republican administration, 

What, then, is good for America? 

I say that that philosophy of Government 
fm which the Republican Party believes is 
good for America because it repeats and 
underlines the basic concepts for living 
together and with our neighbors abroad 
which we believe are traditional to this Na- 
tion. 

The Republican Party, in convention as- 
sembled in 1952, considered, wrote and pub- 
lished to this Nation—and to such of the 
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other nations of the world as were interested 
in paying attention—its philosophy for 
conducting this Government. President 
Eisenhower, the Republican Party’s chosen 
leader and then the Nation's chosen leader, 
and the Republican Members of Congress 
who sought election, campaigned upon that 
platform and advocated the philosophy 
which it expressed. There can be no reason 
to be ashamed of it. 

In the last year and a half, the opposition 
has consistently charged that our philosophy 
of government is not, in fact, good for Ameri- 
ca. Quite the contrary; according to them 
it is inherently dangerous to America. Thus, 
today, as the new campaign approaches, the 
attack is intensified. So, even now, high 
members of the Democrat Party charge that 
we are giving away the secret of atomic 
power to private industry. This, in their 
mind, is dangerous because it removes the 
Federal Government from the complete and 
full control of this great new source of 
energy. 

What great and beneficial thing is this 
so highly touted Federal control that it must 
be considered to have primary rights to all 
of those aspects and attributes of our life 
in every area which has heretofore been 
considered within the eminent domain of the 
private citizen? 

And has not this Nation’s greatness been 
realized through the initiative and the effort 
of our private citizen, without the interfer- 
ence and the control of the Government? 

The recognition of this ability of the 
private citizen—be he industrialist, or labor- 
er or farmer—is the thread woven through 
our party’s philosophy of government. 

The opposition scornfully calls us a busi- 
nessman’s administration because of it, and I 
thank God for it, because it is intended that 
this administration will work in a business- 
like way, for the good of America, and within 
America’s traditions. 

Certainly, there is no businessman or 
workingman today who feels that his des- 
tiny lies in the subordination of his initia- 
tive, his effort, his enterprise—yes, even his 
investments—to whatever philosophy of col- 
lectivism, be it socialism or communism or 
some other watered-down version of state 
control advocated by those who would scoff 
at us. 

Thus, I must necessarily conclude that our 
continued virile objection to any philoso- 
phy—domestic or foreign—which attempts 
to foist off on us a subversion of our basic 
concept of the relationship of government 
to the citizen is good. 

It may be said that this is a trite state- 
ment and proves nothing. That may well be 
so. Yet let those who oppose it reveal them- 
selves and prove to the American people 
that it is wrong. 

But those things which this administra- 
tion has done, which I think are good for 
this Nation, are not found only in this one 
general concept, as important as I believe 
it is. 

This administration has presented to the 
Congress for enactment many specific rec- 
ommendations which are in execution of the 
pledges it made to the American people and 
are in this Nation's best interests. You, as 
sincere citizens and interested Republicans, 
follow these in the daily press, so that it is 
unnecessary to outline each one of them now. 
Yet it would not be amiss to indicate a few 
of these legislative items which, incidentally, 
I believe advance the great basic concept I 
mentioned a moment ago. 

Let us take, to make the examples more 
binding, those items which have caused con- 
siderable concern to the opposition in recent 
years, as they do now. 

The Internal Revenue Code revision is 
scorned as being for the rich man. Its final 
form and contents have not yet been deter- 
mined, though it has passed both Houses. 
This, however, is historically certain, regard- 
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less of its final form: the measure, as it was 
originally recommended, contained many 
specific items, including the taxation on 
corporate dividends feature, which the Demo- 
crat Party strenuously advocated throughout 
the administrations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman. 

The House has passed the 8244-90-percent 
flexible farm price-support program. Its 
fate is still in doubt. But even should it be 
finally defeated, the victory the President 
claimed for it on House passage will remain— 
for the people will recognize the danger of 
all-out Federal control in this and any other 
fields and, once recognized, will eventually 
repudiate it. 

The St. Lawrence seaway became an ac- 
complished fact after almost half-a-century 
of effort. That the whole Nation will benefit 
from this additional avenue to our mid-con- 
tinent cannot be denied, and I say that, even 
though I represent an east coast seaport area. 

The mutual-security legislation is part- 
way accomplished. It must eventually be 
finally adopted unless we desire to repudiate 
the responsibility of leadership which we 
have in the world today. 

These are only a few of the big items. I 
could talk about tax reduction, reducing 
expenditures, or ending the Korean fight- 
ing, but this is not my purpose. And there 
remains an intensive program yet before the 
Congress whose accomplishment must be 
attained in a short period of time. 

All of this legislation that is passed and 
will be passed, and all of these Executive 
actions which have occurred and wiil occur 
in accordance with our 1952 pledges are, 
I believe, in the best interest of America— 
and are our responsibility. 


The legislation has, in my mind, one over- 
riding characteristic which, if for no other 
reason, distinguishes it from much of the 
legislation we experienced under previous 
administrations. It is based upon solid study 
and investigation and is planned to afford 
sound long-term protection of our Nation’s 
economy, of our people and of their well- 
being. 

But, if we are to carry this program for- 
ward to its ultimate accomplishment, and 
thereby implement that philosophy of gov- 
ernment in which we believe and which we 
advocate, we must avoid the pitfalls into 
which the previous, administrations which 
opposed that philosophy fell. We must not 
become so smug and so self-confident that 
we have all the answers, to the end that 
we fear to subject ourselves and our efforts 
to critical appraisal and examination. Only 
in this way will we keep ourselves from 
reaching the point of believing that every- 
thing we do for America is good, solely be- 
cause we thought of it or because we are 
doing it. 

This is particularly true in today’s world, 
when our leadership must be of the highest 
order. Each of us must strive to analyze 
his position and to suggest those areas in 
which we believe changes for the better 
can and must be effected. 

Thus, I propose to discuss with you for 
a few minutes now certain aspects of our 
foreign-aid program. That program, as an 
implement of our position of world leader- 
ship in the tremendous struggle with com- 
munism, is a matter which vitally affects 
our economy, our people and their well- 
being. It can be a two-edged sword which 
will defend and support our allies, while 
it cripples us, and it is needless for me to 
remind any of you that once our economy 
is crippled, the defense and support of our 
allies is gone, even despite the tremendous 
strides their economies have taken in re- 
habilitation and recovery. 


The huge potential of our economy con- 
tinues unimpaired today. It is true, in- 
deed, that we have unemployment today, and 
it is equally true that we have shifted our 
industrial plans from high-pressure all-out 
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defense production, as it is true that byy. 
ness indexes generally show that the level. 
ing-off process is in progress. So, also, 
cannot be denied that the changeover op. 
curred at the highest peak this Nation’s in. 
dustry had ever reached. 

Yet, those of us who believe that the ing. 
vidual is entitled to an opportunity to be 
employed cannot deny that his unemp)py. 
ment is his tragedy and ours, in exactly the 
same way that we must also believe that thig 
Nation falls far short of realizing its tre. 
mendous capacity for peacetime production, 
if we do not make every effort to employ the 
individual and to expend our production, 
Certainly, both the employee and the em. 
ployer have that one goal in common: Ty 
create a mutual opportunity for performing 
gainful work. 7 

Let us take the field of foreign aid. Hor 
we can find an opportunity, both to defeng 
ourselves and to assist our allies to strengthen 
their positions. 

The President has made it clear that this 
program must continue as a vital and neces. 
sary bulwark in the fight against commy. 
nism, and I subscribe fully to his support of 
it, as my votes in the Congress will show 
Its continuance is, as President Eisenhower 
calls it enlightened self-interest. 

But, in its administration, we must also 
be economic realists. We cannot kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg—and that 
goose is, in all the world, the American 
economy. 

Our foreign-aid program was initiated on 
a rather cynical basis of realism some $4 
billion ago; if France and Italy and Greece 
and Turkey and England were, at the pro. 
program's inception, unable to borrow what 
they needed to make them strong in ou 
joint struggle against communism, we gave 
them what they needed—and it was just that 
simple. We needed them—as they needed 
us—and we willingly gave. 

But the program then—as now—was nota 
one-way street. Our contribution of money 
to any nation requires that it put up an 
equal amount of its own money in what is 
called counterpart funds. Our money con- 
tributes to worldwide acceptable currency 
with which to stimulate our friends’ econ- 
omies. Their counterpart funds are used to 
create domestic benefits in their own na- 
tion to forward the wellbeing and economic 
ability of their own people. Thus, if we ad- 
vance $10 million to India to buy steam loco- 
motives, India, in turn, puts up $10 million 
to build dams, to reclaim farmlands, or to 
provide housing, whatever the need may be. 
Thus India fights communism at the source 
of its particular danger—in its homeland— 
by removing the conditions which make peo- 
ple lean toward the promises of communism, 

It is claimed that the program contains 
many abuses, at home and abroad. Be that 
as it may, no one party can claim credit for 
its good nor cast censure for its faults, be- 
cause it is a program that belongs to all of 
us. So, it is our common weapon created 
from our common contribution. 

But today’s program dare not be yester- 
day’s program, anymore than today’s neces- 
sity for it is yesterday’s necessity. After the 
war, the greater part of the free world was 
devastated physically and prostrated eco- 
nomically. The degree of postwar needs was 
measured by the urgency of Britain's request 
upon us for an emergency $3 Dillion loan to 
shore up her economy. The aid program's 
original purpose was to bolster and recol- 
struct tottering economies of our friends in 
order to build resistance to communism. 

Today, these economies are no longer tot- 
tering, and the world’s condition has changed 
since the Marshall plan came into being. 
The Japanese economy is getting back to 4 
peacetime productive basis. England and 
France are moving rapidly ahead. And I may 
say that the strides which West Germany, 
Greece, and Turkey—firmly our allies—have 
taken are heartening indeed. 
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The American economy has also changed 
during that period. The President has re- 
duced Government expenditures on every 
hand. The budget has been slashed and 
taxes have been cut. True it is that the 
aoet has not yet been brought into bal- 


pudg 
ance, but progress has been made toward this 


nd 
: Through American generosity and Ameri- 


can efforts the world is regaining balance 
and is presenting competition which our 
industries must meet from German, Japa- 
nese, British, and other industrial plants in 
every deal we seek. The plan worked well, 

The first phase is done. 

The second phase must now begin. 

This administration has not forgotten the 
goose that lays the golden eggs as far as our 
domestic affairs are concerned. It is now 
time to apply the rule of economic realism 
to our foreign aid. 

Let me take an example of how our good 
neighbor to the north, Canada, has adjusted 
to economic realism in this regard. For, 
Canada, too, Just like us, has a foreign-aid 
program although it isn’t as vast in amount 
as ours nor is it as highly publicized. But let 
us look at their method of operation as op- 
posed to our own. And Canada is able to 
balance her budget, so it might be a healthy 
thing to peer through windows into the 
house of our next-door neighbor. 

The nations of the British Common- 
wealth met at Columbo in Ceylon to con- 
sult as how best to help India. India needed 
locomotives. Canada agreed to giye her $26 
million for the purchase of locomotives. 
But, said Canada, you have to buy them in 
the Canadian market, because we have need 
for the work in our factories. India objected. 
Why? Because, said India, if you give us 
$26 million worth of locomotives which we 
could have purchased in Germany or in 
Japan or in Austrie for $20 million, we have 
to put up counterpart money equal to $26 
million instead of the lower figure of $20 
million. And that’s a lot of money. So Can- 
ada, always economically realistic, said: “Oh, 
no you don’t. You shop around the world 
and see what you could have bought the 
locomotives elsewhere for. Ask Japan and 
Germany and Austria and England what 
they would have charged you. And then put 
up, as counterpart money, only that amount 
that you would have paid for them else- 
where.” 

“But,” added Canada, “we are giving you 
this money and these locomotives. Our first 
interest is our own interest. We are first of 
all interested in Canadians, in our own work- 
ingmen, in our own factories, in our own 
well-being. If we don’t look after ourselves 
first, we soon won’t have the money to give 
away to you.” That is now known as the 
Columbo plan. And Canada is thriving. 
And India is getting her locomotives free, 
And Canada has gained work and more 
money at home with which to continue her 
helpful giveaway program. 

Now, what about America? Are we being 
as economically realistic? Let us take an 
exactly similar case, for the purpose of an 
example. Right now, the United States has 
allocated $20 million to help Indian rail- 
roads—$10 million for boxcars and $10 mil- 
lion for steam locomotives. So the case is 
pertinent, 

The bidding is now out for this work. Bids 
have been invited from America, Germany, 
England, Austria, Japan, and perhaps other 
countries as well. The Congress has allo- 
cated the money. The regulations under 
which it is spent are a responsibility of the 
executive branch. Those rules were estab- 
lished under past administrations—under 
different economic conditions than those of 
today. But those same rules still prevail. 
Is that wise? Have we learned anything 
from Canada’s example? 

On August 6, next, these bids will be 
opened. It is a foregone conclusion that no 
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American industry can compete. The box- 
car builders of America, so I am told, have 
declined even to bid. They need the busi- 
ness urgently. They have serious unem- 
ployment problems. Their peripheral indus- 
tries, from steel to groceries and automobiles 
and shoes, need continued incomes. But 
they won’t bid. “Why,” say they, “should 
we? With the American standard of living; 
with the American rates of pay; with the 
American taxation—we cannot compete. 
We cannot fight against Japanese, or Aus- 
trian, or German standards of wages or gov- 
ernmental aid to their own businesses. So 
we cannot bid. We cannot compete.” 

On the steam-locomotive side, American 
companies are bidding. But they know 
that, with the higher wages, taxation, and 
other costs here, they will be 35 to 40 per- 
cent higher than the Austrian, or German 
or Japanese bids. “We are helpless,” they 
say. This situation affects thousands of 
workers, of grocers, shoe saiesmen, and other 
merchants. It affects not only industry but 
labor. " 

I am not ashamed to call myself an eco- 
nomic realist. 

It is realistic to do what Canada has done 
successfully. It is beyond the realm of 
theory. It is a proven fact. Canada has 
full employment in this industry and India 
has her locomotives—tfree. 

This example proves that foreign aid can 
be a two-way street. The donor can protect 
its own industries and the recipient can get 
full benefit. This is economic realism in its 
finest sense. 

There are, naturally, arguments against 
this course. If we give India the financial 
ability to secure the locomotives in Germany 
or Austria or Japan, we will kill 2 birds with 
1 stone. India gets locomotives and Ger- 
many or Austria or Japan gets the work— 
and we help both nations with the same 
money. This is sound and intelligent—de- 


pending on economic conditions at home. « 


Wherever possible, we should continue to 
place the work abroad. 

But, while there is an American industry 
which needs work, and while there are Amer- 
ican workers who want to but cannot find 
jobs, we must be certain that both have the 
first opportunity to secure any work which 
is created by the dollars of American tax- 
payers. 

Let’s keep working so we can keep giving. 





Filibuster Against the Atomic Energy Act 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the July 23, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times entitled “No Time for Horseplay.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Time ror HoORSEPLAY 

The Senators who started to filibuster— 
or that was what Senator Morsz, of Oregon, 
admitted he and the othere were doing— 
against the amendments to the Atomic Bn- 
ergy Act had a legitimate criticism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s power policy. They disap- 
proved of his order to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to supply the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority with privately produced power to 
take the place of power used by the AEC 
itself. 

That issue, however, was decided on 
Wednesday night by a vote of 55 to 36 in 
the Senate itself. This vote killed an amend- 
ment which would have denied the Presi- 
dent the right to order the feeding of pri- 
vately produced power into the TVA sys- 
tem. There was no longer any excuse for 
a@ filibuster after this question had been de- 
cided, even though some of the filibustering 
Senators objected to some other features of 
the atomic-energy amendments. Wise leg- 
islators would thereafter have felt some re- 
sponsibility for the further delays in essen- 
tial legislation which were caused by the 
Senators’ frittering away of valuable time. 
Majority Leader KNOWLAND’s move for a clo- 
ture to end this meaningless flow of elo- 
quence was understandable, even though one 
might not agree with his position on the 
administration’s proposal to bring into the 
Tennessee Valley the power that will be pro- 
duced by the proposed privately owned steam 
plant at West Memphis, Ark. 

The President took occasion at his Wednes- 
day press conference to define his attitude 
toward the Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
intends, he said, to support it as it stands 
with all the strength he has. What he does 
not seem to grasp is that if the Government 
begins to bring privately produced electric 
power back into the Tennessee Valley, TVA 
will be less able to function efficiently. An 
electric-power system, like any other human 
agency, must develop if it is to be healthy. 

For the moment, however, this issue has 
been settled. The President has ordered, and 
the amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
will doubtless specify in their final form, 
that the AEC can buy private power to re- 
place that which it takes from TVA. It is 
the duty of every Senator, whether he be- 
longs to the minority or the majority, to 
accept this result for the present and get on 
with his work. 





An American Trade Unionist Meets His 
Counterparts Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article, 
written by Solomon Barkin, which ap- 
peared in the April-May 1954 issue of 
the CIO World Affairs Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONIST Meets His 

COUNTERPARTS ABROAD 
" (By Soiomon Barkin) 

(Sol Barkin, research director of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union, journeyed last year 
to the Far East—where he made contact 
with trade unionists from countries which 
included Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
India, and the Philippines. The following 
report records his personal observations of 
the trip.) 

An American trade unionist visiting for- 
eign countries as I did in Asia and Oceania 
can truly serve our Nation and its trade- 
union movement as well as the anti-Com- 
munist movement abroad. Our current ef- 
forts at communication with and aid to one 
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another are frustrated by our lack of knowl- 
edge and the distances involved. The Amer- 
ican official diplomats are too preoccupied 
with official responsibilities and circulate in 
governmental and business circles far re- 
moved from the mass of the people really to 
help bring us together. Even American 
trade unionists serving in official positions 
may be eyed suspiciously by local persons 
and are hamstrung by official limitations and 
policies. An American trade unionist mov- 
ing and speaking freely can build the bridge 
of understanding, bring a direct message of 
fraternal interest, and help establish the 
base for mutual assistance. 

In meeting these people, trust in one’s sin- 
cerity and true trade-union position must 
be established early. We cannot be apolo- 
gists for American policies and behavior, 
whether that of Government or business. 
We must speak frankly and truthfully of our 
own views as trade unionists whether they 
agree with or differ from the official point 
of view, for otherwise, we will be suspect. 
An American abroad must, by himself, rep- 
resent the essential characteristics of our 
society which is freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. We can, thereby, destroy the 
myths about our country spread by Com- 
munists in the train of their attacks on 
McCarthyism. 

4 BALANCED CONCEPT OF AMERICAN AIMS AND 
PURPOSES NEEDED IN ASIA 


Americans face tremendous odds in get- 
ting accepted on our merits in many Asian 
countries where many progressives and in- 
tellectuals are prone to visualize America 
as the successor to the older European 
colonial and imperialistic powers. In some 
few instances, Asians started to dissociate 
us from these images Of past repressive 
Western powers. But their own difficulties 
and the limited assistance they have re- 
ceived in surmounting their problems, as 
well as the close coordination of American 
and Western European policies in several 
Asian countries have prevented them from 
creating a balanced concept of our national 
purposes and aims. 

In the Asian and Oceanic countries, 
American trade-unions are not understood. 
Workers and leaders want to hear a forth- 
right story of our development, struggles, 
achievements and current problems but it 
must be told to them in terms of their own 
developments, concepts and problems. 
Man-to-man recitals are essential before 
the written word or films can bring detail. 
Confidence must be established to open the 
ears and eyes, because so much of what one 
tells about the United States is new and 
strange, and is in conflict with the propa- 
ganda spread by the Communist groups in 
these countries who speak in their own 
idiom. 

In each country I visited, the workers 
and trade-union leaders wanted to know 
concretely how we live, what our jobs are 
like, what our trade-unions are, and how 
we realize our achievements. They want 
to familiarize themselves with our expe- 
riences and to compare them with their 
own. Everywhere, they eagerly press for the 
most minute details about our way of life 
and battle to achieve it. 

The Asian worker most often cannot com- 
prehend a description of the life and activi- 
ties of the American union, because they 
are so far removed from his own experience. 
He, therefore, asks for comparisons with 
the problems he faces. Often, we had to 
go back to the life of the worker in earlier 
decades, in crowded slums and company 
towns, to retell our struggles and achieve- 
ments and to aline our history with their 
current life. 

The Australian and New Zealand workers 
want more direct and detailed comparisons. 
Their standards and ways of life are so much 
like our own that they want to evaluate the 
differences carefully. Is it true that the 
standards of the American worker have 
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forged ahead at a more rapid rate since the 
end of the war? The vast range of wages, 
work conditions, and benefits existing in the 
United States between the highly organized 
and profitable industries and the unorgan- 
ized and low-wage ones is difficult to pre- 
sent to workers and trade-union leaders in 
countries where uniform regional and na- 
tional rates and conditions prevail and the 
differences between the national minimum 
and the pay rate for the most skilled are 
very small. They look askance on our sys- 
tem of securing piecemeal improvements 
through individual plant or company nego- 
tiations, when they have been able to estab- 
lish high standards, relatively uniformly for 
all, through a combination of Government 
regulation and benefits and generous awards 
through National or State arbitration courts. 
They cannot comprehend the aggressive and 
effective opposition to unionism in some re- 
gions in the United States, in view of the 
American Government’s boasts abroad of 
our system of collective bargaining. 

All of these challenges and questions must 
be met frankly with honest trade-union re- 
plies. The confusing differences in bargain- 
ing procedures have to be sorted out to high- 
light the similarity of goals. 

QUESTIONS ASKED ABOUT LABOR’S ALOOFNESS 
TO POLITICAL PARTIES 


A common question put by workers and 
trade-union leaders throughout the world 
is why American unions are s0 relatively 
aloof from political parties. In some Asian 
countries, political activity has been accent- 
ed, because they have recently gained inde- 
pendence, and workers’ well-being is being 
determined by their influence in the new 
governments. 

In other countries, such as Australia and 
New Zealand, political parties have been the 
instruments of the political ambitions of 
specific economic classes. A high degree of 
class consciousness exists, even in Australia 
and New Zealand with their narrow range of 
income levels and systems of uniform ben- 
efits. They ask most insistently why there is 
no Labor Party. 

It requires a careful unfolding of our 
trade-union history to tell the story of the 
protection and support given trade unions 
by the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions. The peculiarities of local and national 
political traditions and-operations are dif- 
ficult for them to comprehend. They cannot 
easily understand that our national parties 
are peculiar coalitions of regional economic 
and political views. The force of traditional 
voting for Democrats and Republicans is 
rather novel to Laborites in Australia and 
New Zealand, weaned on supporting the La- 
bor Party. To them, the Labor Party is an 
instrument for negotiations for improve- 
ments. They lament our lack of sophistica- 
tion, and are not reassured by the story that 
our pattern has served us and that the fu- 
ture will have to dictate our new course. 

Again the contrasts in trade-union organi- 
gation and collective-bargaining practices 
are most striking. We have been conditioned 
by our legal system to think of unions as 
representing workers in individual plants 
and to associate collective bargaining with 
individual employers. Therefore, it seems 
strange to industrial unionists to find the 
prevailing systems of bargaining in many 
countries built on a regional or national 
basis. In New Zealand and Australia, the 
negotiations are carried on with associations 
of employers. Agreements and arbitration 
decisions are binding upon all covered em- 
ployees. Union membership is compulsory 
in New Zealand and in two of the Australian 
States, Queensland, and New South Wales. 
Grievances and complaints are seldom han- 
dled in the plants; they are dealt with 
through the union secretary, who is a re- 
gional official. The plant grievance ma- 
chinery is strange to them. When they see 
it in operation in this country, they label it 
eooperation rather than collective bargain- 
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ing. The drive for shop stewards, in the Jat. 
ter countries, has been associated with past 
communistic endeavors to establish a duaj 
union movement. 

In Asian countries, similar forces are at 
work. Agreements are with employers as g 
group. Even in Japan, where the American 
influence has been strong as a result of the 
period of occupation, the unit of bargaining 
is the large company or enterprise or groups 
of employers. Unions are constituted aroung 
these specific units. 

In each of these countries, they rely upon 
legislation to enforce benefits which we 
would try to obtain through collective har. 
gaining. There is, therefore, a great dea) of 
uniformity in terms of employment. How. 
ever, it must be said that in the Asian coun. 
tries where unions are weak, the laws re. 
main dead letters because they are not ep. 
forced and are widely avoided. 


Many attitudes found among American 
workers are absent among workers in these 
other countries. Our confidence in the fy. 
ture and expectation of rising standards and 
continuous improvements are difficult to du- 
plicate. The Asian worker is often at the 
brink of starvation. He has never really wit. 
nessed an era of constant economic improve- 
ment. He has no faith—he is pessimistic or 
resigned. Economic progress through trade- 
union action does not yet seem to offer a 
rewarding course of action. Political power 
offers more immediate rewards. 


In countries like New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, the strong trade-union movements, 
aided by their political parties, have assured 
workers of the maintenance of their living 
standards in face of rising living costs. The 
tremendous profits earned by the farmers 
from the world sale of meat and wool have 
hitherto provided resources both for taxes 
and wage negotiations for raising standards, 
It is only now, with the advent of modern 
technology and management, that they be- 
gun to seek more regular advances through 
claims on the rising national productivity. 
The tapping of tremendous new natural 
wealth in Australia will help to assure even 
greater opportunities for improvements in 
living standards from this source. The pre- 
vailing American optimism may well find its 
closest approximation in this country. 


TRADE UNIONS ABROAD SEEK TO BENEFIT FROM 
EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN LABOR 


The trade-union movement of each coun- 
try seeks to benefit from our experience and 
advances. In my own short contacts in 
Japan, I found trade-union leaders looking 
for counsel on the type of economic program 
they might espouse to inspire greater con- 
fidence in the constructive opportunities for 
rising living standards through trade union- 
ism. In New Zealand, trade-union leaders 
were eager to acquaint themselves with the 
detailed methods of operation of our unions 
and methods of administering them within 
the plants. Australian trade unionists 
wanted to know how we dealt with modern 
management techniques and for them I pre- 
pared analyses of wage incentive plans and 
time study. The Indian textile unions asked 
me to participate in the preparation of their 
case in arbitration on a technical problem to 
illustrate our procedures and point of view. 
Each eagerly looks for our practical aid. 


FOREIGN GROUPS SEEK DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
UNITED STATES WORKERS 


I might add that the employers, faculties 
of universities, and government officials han- 
dling labor problems in each country are 
most desirous of meeting an American trade 
unionist. They have heard much about our 
system. They want to learn from the trade 
unionist what actually happens in this 
country. 

A visit of an American trade unionist to 4 
foreign country is a full assignment, as 50 
many have questions to ask and want to learn 
about us from people they have come to trust 
as bona fide trade unionists. 
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1954 
Venezuela: America’s Good Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have al- 
ways favored a program of genuine reci- 
procity between the nations—a policy 
of genuine two-way benefits. 

There are few countries with which 
we enjoy better, more mutually satis- 
factory relations, than with our good 
neighbor, Venezuela. 

This splendid land has offered a model 
to the rest of the hemisphere—a model 
in its traditional policy of free enter- 
prise and in its unrestricted opportuni- 
ties for foreign investment. Today, Ven- 
ezuela is our second largest export mar- 
ket in Latin America; our fifth largest 
in the world. A great many of the dairy, 
cannery, and other products of my own 
State are bought in Venezuela. We, in 
turn, would vigorously oppose, as would 
Venezuela, any attempt to restrict im- 
portations of petroleum from our good 
neighbor—a restriction which could do 
infinite harm to Western Hemisphere 
relations and, inevitably, to our own 
economy. 

I was pleased to receive from Mr. 
George H. Speirs, president of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce of Vene- 
zuela, a brief illustrated booklet setting 
forth certain facts on Venezuelan im- 
ports from our country. 

I send to the desk this brief article, 
along with a foreword and a letter which 
the chamber had sent to the Randall 
Commission. 

Iask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FoREwoRD TO UNITED STATES TRADE WITH 
VENEZUELA: A Case STupy IN MUTUALLY 
BENEFICIAL RELATIONS 


American foreign economic policy is cur- 
rently under intensive study by our law- 
makers and by public-minded citizens 
throughout the country. One of the more 
important phases of this study is concerned 
with the imports of foreign crude oil and 
fuel oil, a high percentage of which origi- 
nates in Venezuela. Members of Congress 
and innumerable private American citizens 
who have visited Venezuela recently have 
had many questions to ask regarding how 
restrictions on oil imports would affect the 
national interests of the United States and 
our relations with the friendly neighboring 
Republic of Venezuela. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Venezuela has been called upon to present 
its point of view on trade relations between 
the United States and Venezuela to the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
(the Randall Commission), the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, and the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, as well as to many private citi- 
zens. The mutually beneficial nature of 
United States-Venezuelan trade is graphi- 
cally illustrated in a summary of the mate- 
rial presented to the committees and in- 
cluded in the following pages. We feel this 
data will be of direct interest and assistance 
to those seeking information on the sub- 
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ject. Letters similar to the one reproduced 
here to the Randall Commission were ad- 
dressed to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Caracas, VENEZUELA, December 1, 1953. 
Mr. Clarence B. RANDALL, 

Chairman, Commission on Foreign 

Economie Policy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RANDALL: The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Venezuela acknowledges 
with thanks your letter request of October 
27, 1953, for our views with respect to the 
problems under study by the Commission 
relating to international trade and its en- 
largement consistent with a sound domestic 
economiy, our foreign economic policy, and 
the trade aspects of our national security 
and total foreign policy. 

Our recommendations will naturally deal 
primarily with United States trade relations 
with Venezuela—a proven friend and ally, 
one of our best customers, a country dedi- 
cated to free enterprise, where American 
capital is welcome and where American cit- 
izens and American business receive hospi- 
table treatment. 

Some 200 American firms established here 
represent an investment of approximately 
$3 billion of private American capital in 
Venezuela. This money is invested in the 
oil and iron ore industries, and in a wide 
variety of manufacturing, importing, dis- 
tributing, engineering, construction, and 
service enterprises—the number and scope 
of which is steadily increasing. These ac- 
tivities provide livelihood for some 25,000 
Americans resident in Venezuela, 


Venezuela is proud of its traditional pol- 
icy of free enterprise and unrestricted oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment. It is one of 
the very few countries in the world today 
which does not impose restrictions on the 
movements of trade, capital, or the remit- 
tance of profits and dividends, 

The American business community and 
citizens who have the privilege of living 
here, sincerely believe their opposition to 
restrictive legislation affecting petroleum 
imports is not only in the best interests of 
Venezuela, but also the present and future 
welfare of the United States and its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, particularly 
the other American Republics which look 
upon Venezuela as an outstanding example 
of the advantages of free enterprise and close 
economic ties with our country. 

We and our Venezuelan friends, therefore, 
look to your committee and Congress for 
your cooperation in preventing the enact- 
ment of legislation which would in any way 
interfere with the present sound relations 
between our two countries. 

We have intentionally refrained from in- 
cluding detailed statistical data other than 
that contained in the attached illustrated 
material to graphically demonstrate the 
present mutually beneficial relations between 
the United States and Venezuela. 

We thank you for this opportunity to ex- 
press our views and recommendations, and 
for your information we attach a list of the 
members of our chamber. 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA, 
J. W. Foss 
(For the Committee). 

With a population of about 5 million, 
Venezuela is importing United States mer- 
chandise at the rate of some $500 million 
annually. It is now our second largest ex- 
port market in Latin America, and fifth 
in the world. In addition to this one-half 
billion dollars of American products pur- 
chased by Venezuela, the unrestricted remit- 
tances of profits and dividends and funds 
resulting from associated services such as 
banking, insurance, shipping, etc., amounted 
to some $400 million last year, in other 
words a total of approximately $1 billion of 
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income to the United States resulting from 
trade with Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government and people 
wish to continue the present mutually ad- 
vantageous trading relationship with the 
United States, but in order for them to do 
so we must continue to purchase Venezuela's 
products, mainly petroleum. 

A principal concern today of the Govern- 
ment and the people of this country is the 
renewed threat of restrictions upon the im. 
portation of petroleum products into the 
United States from Venezuela. However, our 
Venezuelan friends have great faith in the 
American people and their way of life, and 
it is therefore inconceivable to them that 
the United States would arbitrarily cancel 
the existing trade agreement between the 
two countries or modify her trading rela- 
tionship with Venezuela—in such a way as to 
turn our bacKs on a proven and trusted 
friend. They are therefore confident that 
our Congress will reject any measures to re- 
strict the flow of trade between the two 
countries. 

Any legislation impeding the flow of Vene- 
Zuelan products into the United States, 
would obviously result in serious economic, 
social, and political problems in Venezuela 
because of the preponderant dependence of 
the country on the petroleum industry. The 
political and economic consequences of such 
restrictions would be disastrous to the Vene- 
zuelan and American interests and would 
seriously impair if not irreparably damage 
the bipartisan inter-American policy of our 
country. The Communists would surely 
make capital of such a development to the 
detriment not only of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and people but also the American 
interests in this country and throughout 
Latin America. 


HERE’S WHERE VENEZUELA BUYS 


Machinery, $142 million, 26 States. 

Metal manufactures, $60 million, 16 States, 

Automobiles and trucks, $60 million, & 
States. 

Foodstuffs, $45 million, 24 States. 

Textiles, $38 million, 19 States. 

Chemicals, $36 million, 11 States. 

Dairy products, $23 million, 15 States. 

Wood and paper products, $19 million, 31 
States. 

Minerals, $14 million, 17 States. 

All told, 40 States benefited directly from 
major purchases. 

While all States produced one or more 
products used in manufactured products 
exported to Venezuela. 

Since the war Venezuela has been one of 
our top five world customers. Higher still, 
if countries having United States loans aren’t 
counted. 

Also, Venezuela sent nearly $500 million 
more last year to the United States to pay 
for different services. 

Venezuela provides almost a billion-dollar 
annual income to the United States of 
America. 

Some 25,000 Americans from 44 States live 
and work in Venezuela. 

Here’s where we’re from: 44 States. 

More than 7,000 Venezuelan students are 
now studying in the United States of Amer- 
ica. ; 

Venezuela bought some $500 million of 
United States products in 1952. 

Comparable statistics now available for 
first 10 months of 1953 show an increase 
over 1952. 


Here’s what Venezucla bought 





I a iditdntdocnenccnne $142, 000, 000 
Autos and trucks -........-.. 60, 000, 000 
SD ci nctctdinditiatien nestamnaen 45, 000, 000 
FN ci ccctinnthtingtinenimmcmeneienth eancee 38, 000, 000 
I iictatiiidsctiaiinticngncnpiien ae 36, 000, 000 
Daizy products......<........ 23, 000, 000 
Wood and paper_._....-.----. 19, 000, 000 
III ii ectinseniepnitieite ld setaibil eases 2 14, 000, 000 
PR ctictautiewccnctiscace 123, 000, 000 

OS  Suiiieeantenrinned 600, 000, 000 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent state- 
ment and letter to the President of the 
United States by Prof. Lev E. Dobri- 
ansky, of Georgetown University, in his 
capacity as president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRINCIPLED UNniTy Forces UNITED ACTION 


(Statement and Communication on Current 

’ Anglo-American Conference by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, president, Ukrainian Con- 
gressional Committee of America, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C.) 


We are confident that millions of fellow 
Americans share our hope that the current 
talks between the leaders of our Government 
and British Prime Minister Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Eden are proceeding with 
thorough frankness and candor as concerns 
chiefly the essentials of principle and fact 
determining a definite and winning policy of 
cooperation in the struggle against Russian 
Communist imperialism and aggression. 

The first and paramount requirement for 
solid unity of action is the basic determina- 
tion of policy by fixed moral and political 
principles hallowed in the liberal tradition 
of Western Society and in our own Declara- 
tion of Independencé. The addresses of 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles to the Nation are replete with affirma- 
tions of these principles on self-determina- 
tion, national sovereignty, self-government, 
and independence. We have every reason 
te expect that they will impress upon the 
minds of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden these selfsame principles 
as governing our policy. 

Although a solid unity of action against 
Russian Communist imperialism is desired 
most, it will prove to be hollow unless it is 
grounded in a mutual acceptance of moral 
and political principles applied to all cap- 
tive and dependent nations in the non-Com- 
munist world and in the vast Russian Com- 
munist Empire. The President has stressed, 
“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves.” Any appease- 
ment schemes and worthless nonaggression 
pacts with criminal Communist states, as 
entertained by the British Ministers, would 
be tantamount to acquiescence. Short-run 
illusions of peace for us can only add up to 
long-run Communist advantages. 


American moral leadership in the world has 
yet to deliver its powerful expressions. We 
cannot attract the allegiances of peoples and 
nations with guns, dollars, or pacts with in- 
ternational criminals. We cannot blindly 
resist or ignore the forces of history at work 
in this century, manifesting themselves in 
the sweeping and conscious assertion of peo- 
ples and nations for independent govern- 
ment—not only in Asia and Africa, not only 
in so-called satellite Europe, but also in the 
forced Soviet Union, a prison of nations. 
The problem of national independence in 
Indochina and the surging forces of na- 
tionalism in Asia and Africa are essentially 
the same in the Russian Communist Empire, 
including the non-Russian nations of 
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Ukraine, Armenia, Georgia, Byelorussia, the 
Baltic States, and others in the Soviet Union. 

The empire complex of Mr. Churchill’s 
thinking conduces only to the benefit of the 
Kremlin, which, ironically enough, feverishly 
utilizes these dominant historical forces in 
its design for world conquest and domina- 
tion. The ill effects of British policy in this 
century are concretely measured by Britain's 
ultimate and saving dependence upon our 
intervention in two world wars. To handi- 
cap our leadership now with schemes and 
ideas defied by the forces of our day leaves 
no recourse of salvation, either for ourselves 
or Great Britain. 

Our own great tradition and the current 
forces of history must be wedded if our pol- 
icy is to have purpose, definiteness, and uni- 
versal appeal. Mere dependence on @ con- 
tracting superiority of arms requires little 
vision, political wisdom, and courage. The 
concept of material power holds no attrac- 
tion to nations and peoples with a spiritual 
and moral stake in the future. It can least 
encounter successfully the ideological drive 
of the Kremlin pitched to the self-assertion 
of dependent nations. 

We therefore urge, as a constructive result 
of these talks, the formulation of a universal 
declaration of independence—one that Mr. 
Dulles himself advocated 2 years ago—a dec- 
laration with moral and political principles 
applying to all nations and peoples, includ- 
ing those in the Soviet Union. Only a decla- 
ration of this sort can provide true direction 
to our foreign policy, can meet the ideologi- 
cal challenge of Moscow, can win the souls 
and minds of people everyewhere, and can 
thwart Russian Communist ambitions for 
world conquest and thus deter a third world 
war. 

It is our conviction that, if the present 
conference fails to treat these essentials with 
decisive intent, the immediate future -vill 
continue to be frought \'ith confusion, irtie- 
cision, growing despair, and questionable 
leadership. The Russian Communists know 
what they want and, in their diabolical way, 
know how to attain it. We, unfortunately, 
are found floundering on both grounds. 

The following communication sent to 
President Eisenhower, and substantially a 
similar one to Secretary of State Dulles, sets 
forth in more concrete detail the general 
views expressed here: 


The Honorable Dwicnt D. ErisrENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PrEsmwENT: The far-reaching 
importance of your conference with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Eden to the future of our Nation and for 
the forces of freedom everywhere moves us 
to express certain views and sentiments of 
support which, we confidentially feel, are 
shared by great numbers of fellow citizens. 
These popular views deserve the attention 
of the conference and the frank thought of 
its eminent participants if realism and the 
prospect of success in the struggle against 
Russian Communist imperialism are to be 
well founded. 

It goes without saying that a solid unity 
of action against the common enemy is de- 
sired most. However, in the circumstances 
of the world situation today, no such unity 
can be genuinely solid unless it is forged 
by a fundamental unity of principle and 
moral objective applicable to all nations 
and peoples. A sound and effective unity 
of action must-of necessity be operation- 
ally grounded in fixed moral and political 
Principles permeating the entire frame- 
work of our knowledge and understanding 
of the political realities not only in the 
free world but in the Russian Communist 
empire as well. The absence of this mutual 
and basic recognition or mere verbal defer- 
ence to its content will only serve to meas- 
ure the hollowness of any proclaimed unity 
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of action and the alienation of captive ang 
dependent nations whose stake in the fy. 
ture 1s also powerfully instrumental to the 
cause of freedom. 

In your numerous addresses to the Na. 
tion, as well as those delivered by Secretary 
of State Dulles, these fundamental ideas are 
abundantly stressed. Along with millions of 
other Americans, we take pride and place our 
abiding faith and trust in the integrity of 
your words and the sound utterances of oyr 
Secretary of State. “We must prevent,” as 
you declare, “further conquest by the Com. 
munists that would increase their strength 
and weaken us. We must also give to those 
already enslaved hope that will enable them 
to continue resisting the oppressor unti) his 
hold can be gradually weakened and loos. 
ened from within.” This hope, in fact 
moral commitment, is plainly underwritten 
by your state of the Union statement that 
“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave. 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves.” 

Innumerable passages of like vein and 
clarity constitute the firm structure of Mr, 
Dulles’ straightforward addresses. ‘We 
have not forgotten,” he recently stated, “the 
Atlantic Charter and its proclamation of 
‘the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live.’ 
We still share the wish expressed in that 
charter, ‘to see sovereign rights and self-goy- 
ernment restored to those who have forcibly 
been deprived of them.’ This is an hour 
when it is particularly important that our 
Nation’s dedication to these principles should 
be made manifest.” Indeed, this is the 
hour—in the time of this conference. 

Cognizant of the unsurpassed nature of 
Russian Communist colonialism, we endorse 
fully the recent Seattle address by the Secre- 
tary of State and his principled opposition 
to colonialism and the subjugation of peo- 
ples anywhere, whether in the non-Commu- 
nist world or in the Russian Communist 
empire. We heartily agree with him that 
“It came naturally to the United States to 
take a lead in this matter. We ourselves are 
the first colony in modern times to have won 
independence. We have a natural sympathy 
with those everywhere who would follow 
our example.” 

The American people have every reason to 
believe and to expect that these same spirited 
expressions and moral and political ends— 
which reflect our own great tradition, form 
the foundation of our leadership in the 
world, are conceptually attuned to the prom- 
ised policy of liberation, and magnetize the 
allegiance of all true believers in freedom 
everywhere—will be impressed with equal 
force of purpose and clarity on the minds of 
Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden. Our 
dedication to these ends in this time of 
mortal struggle cannot be traded in any pur- 
chase of peace for the fleeting moment of 
historical time. 

The hope placed in America and for what 
it stands by all the capitive nations, now 
undergoing genocidal consolidation within 
the Russian Communist empire, and by de- 
pendent peoples elsewhere would be gravely 
undermined by schemes of appeasement and 
nonaggression pacts with criminal states 
that have long records of breach of contract. 
Such schemes and pacts may form the basis 
of self-glorification over the attainment of 
short-run illusions of peace, but in the long 
run contribute to nothing but disaster. 

Notwithstanding the many excellent ac- 
complishments of Prime Minister Churchill, 
it remains singularly true that the political 
thinking of one who did not become the 
crown’s first minister “to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire” is heavily 
conditioned by the empire complex. His 
treatment of Poland cannot be easily for- 
gotten, and in the eyes of many of his own 
countrymen represents an ineradicable 
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plemish upon British history. With the aim 
of some workable and compromising ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union, almost all 
of his public statements concerning Eastern 
gurope are punctuated by a complete dis- 
regard for the liberation and freedom of the 
so-called satellite nations. 

As so clearly revealed by his writings on 
world War II, most unfortunate, too, is his 
conspicuous lack of knowledge and appreci- 
ative understanding of the tense multi-na- 
tional composition of the Soviet Union which 
he consistently identifies with Russia and 
that is supposed to consist of 190 million 
Russians. It would most likely be a shock- 
ing revelation for the Prime Minister to learn 
that the national independence of Ukraine 
and its tremendous war potential could alone 
insure the historical cessation of Russian 
imperialism engulfing any non-Russian na- 
tion as well as the true liberation of the Rus- 
sian people from centuries-long tyranny and 
despotism, largely fortified by external ag- 
gression and conquest. 

We strongly urge (1) that an explicite af- 
firmation of the stated moral and political 
principles be made at this hour to counter- 
act any plans of the Prime Minister to 
acquiesce in the enslavement of any people 
in order to purchase fancied gain for our- 
selves; (2) that without compromising 
strains of expediency these principles be uni- 
versally directed at all captive and depend- 
ent nations, including in name the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union; (3) that 
by this universal declaration of independ- 
ence, so vigorously advanced by the Secretary 
of State himself 2 years ago, our Govern- 
ment began to exercise strong moral leader- 
ship in the world for the combined attraction 
of all forces of freedom and the defeat of the 
ideological Russian Communist campaign: 
and (4) in garnering the forces of eniight- 
ened nationalism throughout the world that 
our Government proceed to implement con- 
cretely the promised American policy of lib- 
eration in order to stave off the accretions of 
Russian Communist advantage as the best 
deterrent to World War III. 

The unmistakable sign of this century is 
the conscious assertion of peoples and na- 
tions for self-determination and independ- 
ence. It is a century of demise of empires, 
including the notorious Russian Empire. For 
whatever reasons, failure to recognize this 
and to seize with courage and vision the 
powers and forces that history endows us 
with for the preservation of our own na- 
tional independence and freeddm, lies be- 
yond the bounds of moral and political 
vindication. 

It is intonceivable to us and doubtless to 
countless Americans that the issues pre- 
sented here can be avoided or treated lightly 
in this vital conference. We earnestly hope 
that the views elaborated here will find 
ample expression in the constructive and 
realistic deliberations of the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. Dosriansxy, 
Georgetown University. 





This Business of Farming—Washington 
Hasn’t Got the Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial written by 
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Paul C. Johnson and published in the 
Prairie Farmer of July 17, 1954. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
THIS BUSINESS OF FaRMING—WASHINGTON 
Hasn’t Got THE ANSWERS 


All eyes have been on Washington in recent 
weeks. How will the Congressmen vote? 
Will the farm program go rigid or flexible? 
These speculations show how we have come 
to look to the Government as the Savior in 
farm prices, Truth is that our situation is 
changed very little by the vote in Wash- 
ington. 

Farm products have to be seld if the farmer 
is to be prosperous. You can keep the price 
up for a while by having the Government 
put up the money and pile the goods in stor- 
age. But you can’t hide them. The world 
knows they are there and markets are af- 
fected accordingly. Food can’t be burned or 
dumped in the ocean on a large scale, because 
people won’t stand for it. It’s got to be sold 
in one way or another. 

If farmers keep on producing stuff which 
can’t be sold, agriculture will be in continu- 
ous trouble. How do you keep people from 
raising and hauling to market stuff that 
won't sell? There are two ways. Let the 
price drop so they look around for something 
else to raise that is more profitable. Lower 
prices also tend to sell more goods and clear 
the market. The other way is to establish 
by law what each is to raise and put a police- 
man on the job to enforce the law. 

More and more farm folks are beginning 
to realize that this is the choice. Surpluses 
can’t be wished away by pretending they 
aren't there. The taxpayer may be willing 
to buy what the market won't, for a time, 
but even the Government representing the 
taxpayer must find a use for the stuff or 
throw it away. 

No farm program is any good that doesn’t 
face this fact. Agriculture must accept 
either the discipline of the market place or 
the discipline of Government control. 

It looks to us as if it would be better to 
ride out the low prices, clear the market 
and retain our independence in farming, but 
the decision will in the 'ong run be made by 
farmers themselves. There’s no Santa Claus 
in Washington, even if our lawmakers some- 
times want you to believe that there is. 





Protecting Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial from the July 23, 1954, issue of 
the Commonweal printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING WELFARE FUNDS 

The opposition of the A. F. of L. to gov- 
ernmental intervention is traditional, dating 
back to its founding. And the reasoning 
behind this fear of overdependence upon 
the Government is certainly sound enough, 
for what the Government gives, it can also 
take away. Yet David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union recently made news by breaking the 
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long-standing A. F. of L. tradition in this 
matter. 

In a significant article in the Federation- 
ist, official A. F. of L. publication, Mr. Du- 
binsky called upon organized labor to sup- 
port legislation to halt the squandering and 
misuse of union welfare funds by racket- 
eecring elements. Noting that many rank- 
and-file union men are opposed to Govern- 
ment intervention, the president of ILGWU 
said: “But when these game unionists see 
some of the welfare funds squandered and 
misused by racketeering elements, some of 
whom are muscling their way into trade 
unions precisely in order to get their hands 
on these welfare funds, many rank-and- 
filers and leaders will come to look upon 
Government intervention—to protect wel- 
fare funds—as a lesser evil.” 

Mr. Dubinsky’s position is not likely to 
go unchallenged inside the A. F. of L. 
Though A. F. of L. president George Meany 
may favor it, strong opposition to any Gov- 
ernment intervention on welfare funds is 
expected from other A. F. of L. leaders. For 
our part, we would side with Mr. Dubinsky 
in this matter. As far as we can see, ade- 
quate safeguards against abuse in the han- 
dling of such welfare funds simply do not 
exist at this time. Most of the funds may 
be well administered, but there have already 
been a few spectacular cases of malpractice. 
And it should be remember that the amount 
involved in these funds is not chicken feed; 
some estimates run as high as $20 billion, 
and the funds are likely to increase rather 
than decrease in the near future. 

In the face of this potentially dangerous 
situation, Mr. Dubinsky suggested legisla- 
tion which would provide for the publica- 
tion of financial data on the funds—includ- 
ing administrative costs and commissions— 
or the establishment of a minimum code 
of propriety and responsibility in the han- 
dling of these funds. As it happens, a bill 
along the lines of Mr. Dubinsky’s suggestion 
was recently introduced by Senator Husertr 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, requiring pub- 
lic disclosure of all the facts about the han- 
dling of union-welfare funds. Senator Hum- 
PHREY is certainly no foe of organized labor, 
and we think the unions would be wise to 
take the lead in supporting such legislation. 
Failure to do so will open the door to further 
abuse by some inside the labor movement 
and will prepare the way for harsh meas- 
ures advanced by antilabor forces. 





Tolerance Urged Over Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Tolerance Urged Over Inte- 
gration,” written by Phil Fortman, and 
published in the Miami Herald of recent 
date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOLERANCE Urcep Over INTEGRATION 
(By Phil Fortman) 

Belief that ending segregation of Negro 
and white students in schools and colleges 
can be worked out through “a tolerant and 
intelligent approach to the problem by both 
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sides” was expressed at Miami! Beach Sunday 
by one of the South's leading educators. 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, here to 
address a convention of the Commercial Law 
League of America, said his own institution 
will attempt to comply with the May 17 rul- 
ing of the United States Supreme Court de- 
claring segregation unconstitutional. 

“We expect specific decrees to be laid down 
by the Court by sometime in December,” the 
distinguished-appearing, white-haired college 
president asserted, “and at that time plan 
appropriate compliance.” 

The University of Alabama, with a campus 
student body of 6,500 and 5 extension centers 
with enrollments totaling nearly 6,000, has 
never in its history admitted a Negro student. 

Dr. Carmichael praised both Negro and 
Southern white leaders for “a generally mu- 
tual sympathetic approach to the problem, 
one not to be treated famboyantly if it is 
to succeed.” 

“It is difficult to legislate and hand down 
court decrees on folkways and traditions,” 
Dr. Carmichael said, “but with mutual un- 
derstanding and clear thinking the segrega- 
tion problem can be worked out just as it 
has been worked out in the armed services.” 

The University of Alabama president said 
he recently made inquiry into the placing 
of Negroes and whites together at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and “there apparently were no 
objections there, once a basis of understand- 
ing was reached. 

“Young people are not as sensitive to cus- 
toms as older people and the South itself 
has undergone a tremendous change.” 

Dr. Carmichael said he will elaborate on 
that today in an address before convention 
delegates at the Casablanca Hotel. The talk 
is entitled “Some Aspects of Southern Prog- 
ress.” 

The Commercial Law League, made up of 
attorneys, commercial credit men and edu- 
cators interested in that phase of the legal 
profession, will conclude its convention here 
Wednesday. There are about 400 delegates 
in attendance. 





Outlawing Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment 
suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] has created a great deal 
of interest over the United States. 
Many editorials have been printed con- 
cerning it. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Outlaw- 
ing Deficits,” published in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTLAWING DeErFIctrs 

Can unbalanced budgets be made uncon- 
stitutional? Senators Brrp and BRIcsEs are 
convinced they can be. They have intro- 
duced a proposed constitutional amendment 
designed to have that effect except in event 
of war or other great emergency. 

The object is to restrain Congress from 
appropriating more than estimated revenues 
for any fiscal year, and to require it to levy 
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additional taxes when revenues fall short 
of the estimate and create a deficit. 

The purpose of this proposal cannot be 
lauded too highly. Certainly there is no 
excuse for expenditures exceeding revenue 
in peacetime. Thought should be given to 
means of reducing the present astronomical 
debt. But a start will never be made if the 
Government is unable to balance its cur- 
rent budget. 

Unbalanced budgets redistribute wealth 
by creating a huge national debt, and their 
effect is highly inflationary. It has been 
demonstrated in the last generation that 
politics makes balanced budgets hard to 
achieve. Presidents find it easy to succumb 
to pressures to spend more than anticipated 
revenue, and similar pressures seem equally 
hard for Congress to resist. Perhaps nothing 
less than a constitutional amendment will 
stiffen presidential and congressional back- 
bones. 

The two Senators, at any rate, are to be 
commended for trying to solve the problem 
of budgets perennially unbalanced by the 
pressure of spending pressure groups. 





Invention of Kid-Proof Icebox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “And Now Comes a 
Man With a Kid-Proof Icebox,” written 
by George Kennedy. This may sound 
humorous, but we all know about the 
number of children who are killed in 
abandoned iceboxes each year. This ar- 
ticle refers to an invention by Silas A. 
Morehouse, of Chantilly Va. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SparKmani and I have intro- 
duced bills on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
is ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
July 18, 1954] 


Anp Now Comes a MAN WirTH a Em-PrRoor 
IcEBOx 


(By George Kennedy) 


A Fairfax County resident has an invention 
to end the tragic deaths of children in aban- 
doned refrigerators. The death toll from 
this type of accident, which broke out like a 
rash last year, has risen to 85 and there is 
general agreement that something has to be 
done about it. 

The inventor is Silas A. Morehouse, of 
Chantilly, Va., an early-bird pilot and former 
civilian employee of the Air Force. 

Mr. Morehouse’s invention has the virtue 
of simplicity. The icebox door is held closed 
by magnetism instead of by a spring latch. 
One magnet is fastened to the center shelf 
of the box; another to the inside of the door. 
When the center shelf is removed there is 
nothing to hold the door closed. And when 
the center shelf is in place, a child will not 
fit in the icebox. 

He may be in the position of the fortunate 
few who have come up with a $1 million 
invention. He had a search made at the 
patent office and was surprised to find that 
no patent has been issued for a safety refrig- 
erator door based on using the center shelf 
as a protective device. He has applied for 
@ patent. 
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The idea of using magnets in refrigerators, 
however, is not new. General Electric useq 
small alnico magnets embedded in the gasket 
around the outside of the door on its de luxe 
models in 1950 and 1951. The magnets were 
made of nickel, cobalt, and aluminum. The 
Korean war made these materials critica) 
and the line was discontinued in 1951. The 
purpose of the magnetic door was conven. 
ience, not safety. A foot treadle disengageq 
the magnets. General Motors also experi. 
mented with magnets for its Prigidaire boxes, 

Industry produces about 6 million new 
refrigerators a year. Mr. Morehouse believes 
the manufacturers would find they could 
produce the magnetic lock more cheaply 
than the spring latch. He would be per. 
fectly willing to license the use of his idea 
at 25 cents a refrigerator. It is not hard to 
figure that if the industry has to come around 
to using his invention, his income would 
be about $1.5 million a year. 

There are two bills before Congress to pre. 
vent the distribution of more refrigerators 
that are potential death traps for children. 
One was introduced by Senator MANSrizLp, of 
Montana, the other by Senator Sparkman, of 
Alabama. Both have practically the same 
language: That it shall be unlawful to intro- 
duce into interstate commerce any refrigera. 
tor unless it “is equipped with a latch which 
enables it to be opened from the inside.” 
Most refrigerators, of course, cross State lines 
between factory and home and so would fall 
under the law’s provision. 

Mr. Morehouse, who testified at hearings 
on the bill held by the Subcommittee on 
Business and Consumer Interest of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
believes he has the latch that fills the bill. 

Senator PurTet.t, of Connecticut, chair. 
man of the subcommittee, is very interested 
in getting something done about the re- 
frigerator menace. Since the introduction 
of the bills two children have been suffo- 
cated in abandoned refrigerators in his 
State. 

Industry representatives in general opposed 
the bill at the hearing. They said the prob- 
lem should be dealt with at State and 
local levels. Twenty States already have 
passed legislation requiring the refrigerator 
door to be taken off or the lock removed be- 
fore it is discarded. They pointed out that 
this Federal legislation would have no effect 
until 10, 15, or 20 years from now when the 
new refrigerators manufactured in conform- 
ance to it become worn out and are dis- 
carded. 

As for the Morehouse invention called 
Silok, an industry representative said it 
would not hold the refrigerator door tight 
enough to prevent air leakage around the 
rubber rim. The magnetic latch on a re- 
frigerator, which Mr. Morehouse showed the 
subcommittee, had a pressure of 8 pounds 
to the square inch. Industry engineers said 
30 to 40 pounds is necessary. 

Mr. Morehouse said he checked the latches 
on refrigerator doors and found that 8 pounds 
was typical. 

“If they really need more pressure,” says 
Mr. Morehouse, “we can give it to them with 
larger magnets.” 

The magnets he uses are far more power- 
ful than the old horseshoe iron magnets 
which are still a delight to children. They 
are the alnico magnets, the same make that 
General Electric uses, only larger. Their 
strength is an important part of his demon- 
stration. 

They are made by Crucible Steel Co. and 
are magnetized at very high temperatures. 
It is difficult to remove the iron cross bar 
by hand from an alnico horseshoe magnet. 
It takes a very strong arm to wrest the bar 
away. 

It would be rather difficult to open 4 re- 
frigerator door with 40 pounds pressure keep- 
ing it closed. But a lever latch could be 
devised to turn the magnet on the door 50 
that it would no longer be in direct contact 
the the one on the shelf. 
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The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “Senate Moves to Save 
Supreme Court From Future Attempts 
to Pack It” discusses some features of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 44, a bill 
which I introduced in the Ist session 
of this Congress and which was passed 
by the Senate on May 11 of this ses- 
sion by a vote of 58 to 19. 

Other aspects of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 44 which were not alluded 
to in the Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial deal with compulsory retirement 
for Supreme Court Justices and Fed- 
eral Judges and protection of the ap- 
pelate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in all constitutional cases. 

The Saturday Evening Post editorial 
correctly states that the provision fix- 
ing the number of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices was designed to protect the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court from 
an over-ambitious executive, but in its 
necessarily short comments mention 
was not made of the fact that the Con- 
gress has also been guilty of attempts 
to destroy the independence of the 
Supreme Court, and the legislature 
would also be barred from weakening 
the Supreme Court by Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 44. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the record 
as follows: 

Senate Moves To Save Supreme Court From 
Future Atrempts To Pack Ir 

One of the achievements of the late 
Franklin Roosevelt for which he seldom gets 
credit is a determination in Congress to slam 
the door shut on the possible revival of 
various features of the New Deal. Already 
the twenty-second amendment to the Con- 
stitution limits future Presidents to two 
terms in office. The Bricker amendment, an 
amended version of which failed in the 
Senate by one vote sought to prevent the 
resurgence of the Roosevelt habit of by- 
passing the Senate’s treaty-making power 
through the use of executive agreements. 

Most recently, the Senate has adopted 
& resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment establishing nine as the per- 
manent number of Justices on the Supreme 
Court. The idea is, of course, to block in 
advance any neo-Rooseveltian effort to pack 
the high court for political purposes. Like 
other efforts to prevent arbitrary acts by 
legal means, the proposed amendment is a 
roadblock, Alone, it would hardly suffice 
to curb the advance of an ambitious execu- 
oe with fanatical public opinion behind 

im. 

Strangely enough, the proposed amend- 
ment went through the Senate with little 
discussion outside the legal profession. It 
has been objected that the business of the 
Court is likely to increase so much that nine 
men cannot hope to handle it efficiently. 
However, lawyers point out that, unless it 
is proposed that the Judges should divide 
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up the Court's business on a sectional basis, 
as is done in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the Supreme Court could not handle more 
cases merely by adding to the num- 
ber of Justices. During the hearings on 
the subject, former Justice Owen Roberts in- 
dicated that, in his opinion, 5 men could 
reach decisions more expeditiously than 9 
men can. Since all the Justices pass on every 
case that comes before the Court, it is prob- 
ably true that a number greater than nine 
would add to the confusion rather than re- 
duce it. Anyway, so those who favor 
the amendment. 

In normal times, there is no inrportant de- 
bate on the functions of the Supreme Court 
or on the best possible number of Justices. 
But during periods like the first and second 
Roosevelt administrations, when executive 
and congressional power threatens the re- 
served constitutional rights of individuals 
and local governments, the Supreme Court 
becomes the final defense of aggrieved mi- 
norities against arbitrary misuse of power. 
It then becomes vitally important to circum- 
vent the efforts of the majority to bend the 
judiciary to its will, as F. D. R. attempted to 
do in his court-packing raid. This amend- 
ment is designed to save the fabric of our 
judicial system the next time an overam- 
bitious executive threatens it, 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 


as Amended 





SPEECH 


TION. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. I 
apologize to my colleagues for taking 
up the time of the committee when it 
is apparent that you wish to move to 
early adjournment. But I must take 
this time because I feel there is some- 
thing that we should think about. The 
Constitution does provide that we may 
provide for the protection of patents for 
the use and benefit of those who make 
discoveries. But we do have statutes 
providing that where the result comes 
from the expenditure of public funds 
and public effort, the patent is recorded 
in the name of the representative of the 
Government for the use and benefit of 
all the people. 

My committee handles the research 
funds for the Department of Agriculture. 
We have spent millions and millions of 
dollars annually for research. We pro- 
vide many instances that those funds are 
paid by contract to private concerns who 
do the work. Where discovery comes 
from the expenditure of public funds, the 
law requires, and no one has ever ques- 
tioned that law as being unconstitutional, 
that the patent must be recorded in the 
name of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the use and benefit of all the people who 
want to make use of it. Certainly, the 
desire of this committee in its zeal to see 
that patents are not limited to these 8 
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or 10 companies who happen to have the 
know-how because of advantages pro- 
vided them by the Government. They 
have had these contracts, and have 
earned their know-how and obtained the 
training of their personnel under this $12 
billion that the Government has spent. 
The committee felt that for several years 
at least patents presumably would be 
based upon the results of the Govern- 
ment expenditures and where that pub- 
lic expenditure has contributed to the 


~ know-how and background and to pat- 


ents which may come from that know- 
how and background, it is certainly 
sound to move in the direction of the 
law we have in other fields. Whether 
the language in the bill meets the par- 
ticular demands of the Constitution, I 
do not know, not having studied it with 
that in mind. But certainly, to leave it 
so that a few people can get their hands 
on these patents and hold them for their 
own benefit is unsound. I say to you 
that provision that power which may 
come from this program must be trans- 
ferred to private utility companies may 
do small injury as compared with what 
you may be giving to a few companies 
who have at least 8 to 10 years of back- 
ground experience and all that know- 
how for which the American people paid. 
We spent $12 billion trying to get 2 or 3 
years ahead of the Russians in this 
atomic-energy field and if you let the 
companies that have 6 or 8 years’ experi- 
ence ahead of the crowd, the others 
likely never will catch up with them. If 
this: particular section giving some 
chance to all for use of discoveries 
which come from the expenditure of 
public funds does not do that then we 
need to provide a way that it can be done 
to protect the public interest. It can 
be done and it can be done within 
the Constitution. Certainly Mr. CoLe’s 
amendment would not recognize the fact 
that present know-how by all these com- 
panies is the result of the public expen- 
diture of funds. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Mississippi may -not have 
heard the language of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Cote], which provides that any 
patent which comes as a result of any 
Government employment or any associa- 
tion with the project belongs to the 
Government outright. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That would liimt it 
to cases of patents that came before, but 
what about the patents that these com- 
panies might ask for in the future, based 
actually on the work of these scientists 
trained as a result of the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And it applies to fu- 
ture patents so arrived at. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not so under- 
stand it. However, I doubt that 
proper determination of the Government 
interest will be made and future dis- 
coveries would not be properly at- 
tributed to the Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I assure the gentle- 
man that the amendment does so pro- 
vide. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I did not so under- 
stand it. Further, you are drawing a 
distinction as to what it is based on, this 
knowhow, and things of that sort. It is 
thoroughly impractical to try to draw 
the line as to what the value of years of 
experience amounts to in discoveries 
subject to patent for the next several 
years where we have given to these com- 
panies and individuals who are trained 
in this field, experience that very few 
people in the whole world have. That 
of itself constitutes a public contribution 
to the patents that may even be started 
next month or for the next several years. 
It is an advantage if we give these com- 
panies the advantage of exclusive pat- 
ents where the Government has been re- 
sponsible. It is very dangerous to give 
that advantage, if it is your desire to see 
benefits of this program reach the great 
American people, which I think they 
should reach. 





Opening Blind Eyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Juiy 23, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to hear a most outstanding 
sermon last Sunday by Rey. Edward O. 
Clark, D. D., pastor of Chevy Chase Bap- 
tist Church in the city of Washington. 
The text of this most impressive sermon 
was Opening Blind Eyes. This mes- 
sage had been given an award of merit. 
I am happy to be a congregation member 
of Dr. Clark’s church. 

I incorporate the full text and com- 
mend it wholeheartedly to the Members 
of this House: 

“One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” (John 9: 25.) 

Let us think of this narrative of Jesus re- 
storing sight to the blind man after the fash- 
ion of a spiritual parable. Our justification 
for this approach is in the fact that the gos- 
per writer himself interprets the miracle in 
a spiritual manner. For the Pharisees with 
all of their seeing are represented as being 
blind, whereas this blind man at the last 
gained spiritual sight. When he saw Jesus 
as the Messiah, after his sight had been re- 
stored, he exulted fervently saying, “Lord, I 
believe.” Hence it is clear that John is re- 
cording a doubie miracle: that of giving sight 
to the eyes and of light to the soul. 


SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


Jesus has been doing this latter thing all 
along, and of the two accomplishments the 
giving of spiritual insight is in many ways 
more important than restoring physical 
sight. Aunt Hope, a character in Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson's play, The Light in the Win- 
dow, speaking to Jeremy who has been 
blinded by an accident says: “I can’t help 
being sorry for anybody that doesn’t believe 
in God's love, when every flower that blooms 
is just breathing out the mystery and joy 
of a new life. It seems so much worse than 
being blind, somehow. I'd so much rather 
have unseeing eyes than an unseeing heart.” 
That's it. Better to have unseeing eyes than 
an unseeing heart; better far to see the true 
meaning and the solemn glory of life than 
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” to see only the external husks of things. In- 


sight is not less important than sight. 

And similar instances where both sight and 
insight have been the hoped-for result are 
not lacking in modern times. Recently the 
newspapers recorded the story of Earl Mussel- 
man, a man born blind who had his sight 
restored by the technical skill of a famous 
surgeon. It is only one of the many miracles 
of modern medical science. Here was @ 
man to whom the world about him was @ 
blur of voices, sounds, and scents in a con- 
fused inky blackness; and with the restora- 
tion of physical sight be, too, gained spir- 
itual discernment. “The most outstanding 
thing,” he says, according to the account, “is 
the fact that so many of you are oblivious 
to all the beauty around you—colors, flowers, 
trees, fields, rivers, mountains, skies, sunsets, 
moonlight, and the sea and all the glories 
of nature that make the world seem like a 
Garden of Eden tome I cannot help think- 
ing that there is ano-her kind of blindness 
almost as bad as that of the eyes—a blind- 
ness of the soul that keeps sighted people 
from really seeing and enjoying the beauties 
of nature.” With his sight came insight. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


There is no disputing the reality of the 
experiences of these men, whether having 
reference to sight or to insight; it is simply 
this: “One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind now I see.” And the testimony of 
the Christian today while varying in form 
is constant in content and is to be stated 
somewhat as follows, “Formerly I looked 
out upon life, but I was blind to the real 
meaning hidden everywhere. I saw life 
centered only in self and everything was 
vain, futile, lustful.” As an unknown author 
has written: 


“T lived for self, I thought for self, 
For self and none beside; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
And as if He had never died.” 


But now all that is changed: Jesus has 
opened my eyes. I see life marvelous in 
beauty and freighted with a divine signifi- 
cance that makes my heart thrill perpetu- 
ally. I see my life now as indispensable 
part of the divine creation. My supreme 
joy is to do God’s will and to accomplish 
the work he has for me. With Browning, I 
see— 


“e © * the world, 

The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colors, lights 
and shades, 

Changes, surprises, and— 

God made it all!” 


CHRISTIANS OR PAGANS 


It is just here that we find a clue to the 
essence of the Christian faith; namely, in 
the distinction between those who have 
spiritual insight and those who in the pres- 
ence of life’s deeper mysteries, manifest little 
other than physical sight. A contrary phil- 
osophy of life differentiates them. The first 
group is spiritually minded; the latter group 
is materialistic. The former is committed to 
@ purposeful, hopeful interpretation of life 
and the universe; the latter sees the uni- 
verse in rigid mechanistic terms and views 
life’s goal solely as hedonistic. The eyes of 
one group have been opened by Jesus: they 
are Christians. The eyes of the other group 
have never been opened by anyone; they 
are pagans. 

These two groups, Christians and pagans, 
abound side by side in our modern life and 
are perpetually in conflict The pagans, or 
those whom Matthew Arnold characterizes 
from a cultural viewpoint as Philistines, are 
grossly materialistic and sensual. Life to 
them is meaningless, a hopeless enigma save 
as they can seize a sensual thrill or two be- 
fore they come upon the extinction of death. 
They look upon the Christian Church as an 
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antiquated institution. They have only 
patronizing pity to bestow upon any who 
cherish ideals of honor, faith, and love. They 
speak of fidelity in marriage as foolishly puri. 
tanical. In business as in other realms, 
jungie ethics is considered more efficien; 
than soft-hearted love. 

That such a blasé outlook upon life js 
prevalent today is clearly evidenced by our 
sex-obsessed novels; by the craze for cock. 
tails, and by the frantic seeking of sensu) 
thrills in an attempt to run away from self. 
Their very despair reveals their emptiness of 
soul. 

THE BLIND ONES 


As an example of this pagan spirit there 
is the tragic life story of the young woman 
known as Starr Faithful, who gained much 
notoriety a few years ago. What a name to 
have lived up to. But in the futile, wanton 
wasting of her life and in her final disillus. 
ionment in a suicidal death, how pitiful she 
was. Her confession written shortly before 
her death contained, according to the news- 
papers, the following lines which evidenced 
her great despair: “I certainly have made a 
sordid, futureless mess of it all. I am dead 
sick of it. It is no one’s fault but my own. 
I hate everything so. Life is so horrible,” 
The last 4 lines were underscored 3 times. 

What was the matter with Starr Faith. 
ful? She was blind. Thrice blind she was 
to the finer and nobler purposes in life. 
Certainly we ought not harshly to condemn 
such ones. Let us be charitable. Let us 
take the attitude of Jesus and look upon their 
evident sinfulness as a sordid darkness of 
soul. 

In fact the Starr Faithfuls may well be 
likened to black sheep. Out in the Colorado 
Rockies a Mexican shepherd was tending a 
great flock of some 2,000 sheep. One day a 
visitor happened along and fell into conver- 

*sation with the shepherd. As they conversed 
together a black sheep began to stray across 
a ravine to graze in tall grass on the other 
side. Soon the other sheep were following 
until the shepherd was compelled to call 
them back. One by one they responded to 
his call, but the black sheep was the last of 
all to heed. Then the visitor said something 
about the proverbial “black sheep.” “You 
think the black sheep bad?” queried the 
shepherd. “No,” he continued answering his 
own question, “not bad, only foolish.” So it 
is, I think, with many of our modern pagans: 
they are not really bad, only foolish and 
blind. 

THOSE WITH SEEING HEARTS 


Christians, however, by their discernment 
of the spiritual meaning of life are to be 
differentiated from such pagans as these. 
Jesus has opened their eyes first of all to 
the great thrilling reality, God, in whom 
their own little lives find a larger and an 
eternal destiny. ‘Thence comes the noble 
vision, the purposeful life of worthy service, 
and that intuition which pierces the per- 
plexing mysteries of heartaches and sorrows 
to their ultimate solution in the good that 
can be wrought out of them by a buoyant 
faith. This conviction concerning life's 
spiritual verities has come to them not by 
reason, nor by logic, but by a deep insight 
quickened into consciousness by the radiant 
personality of Jesus. He has given them the 
seeing heart. 

It is essentially a quality of life, and it 
was this element which was lacking in the 
formal religion of the Pharisees. Jesus made 
it a fundamental prerequisite for his fol- 
lowers when he said to Nicodemus, “Ye must 
be born again.” (John 3: 7.) 

This insight of the soul is illumined for 
us in the story of the love of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett and Robert Browning. The beautiful 
and ennobling quality of their love is well 
known, and it is true, as someone has said, 
that one does not fall into such love, one rises 
to it. In a couplet from her “Sonnets from 
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the Portuguese,” Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
nas recorded the transformation which came 
to her thereby. Wrought by that high and 
holy love she says: : 

“The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 

In like manner one in whom Jesus of Naz- 
areth has wrought the spiritual miracle can 

ay: 
ne face of all the world, of life, even of 
death is changed, O Christ, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of Thy 
Soul.” 
THE CHRISTIAN IRRATIONAL 

Now it is important that we should frankly 
admit that the Christian outlook upon life 
is not based upon rigid logic but upon this 
spiritual institution. That is to say, the 
Christian life is an adventure and calls for 
daring; it cannot be proven in advance. 
Truce, Christian apologetics may call logic 
and reason to its aid, but such assistance is 
essentially in support of @ position first of 
all attained by insight. 

Actually at the heart of the Christian out- 
look upon life there is an irrational. In 
the Corinthian letter the Apostle Paul stated 
it bluntly when he called himself a “fool 
for Christ’s sake.” 

Why, for example, should a young busi- 
nessman give up a $12,000-a-year annual in- 
come to enter a seminary in order to study 
for the Christian ministry, in which profes- 
sion he could hardly hope to attain a similar 
monetary reward? A young man in Texas 
is reported to have done this thing some 
time ago. There was no logic in such a 
decision, only love, love for the Saviour whose 
touch upon his life had brought a new 
spiritual insight. 

And then there is the well-known story 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer who was nicely 
located at a prominent European university 
as a professor, as a preacher and as a writer 
of scholarly books; all of which he gave up 
to become a student of medicine in the 
same university. Becoming a medical doc- 
tor and mastering tropical diseases he an- 
nounced to his friends that he was going to 
the Lamberene forest region of Africa, as a 
medical missionary. They said he was fool- 
ish, out of his mind. There seems to have 
been no logic in such a decision, only the 
touch of Christ that brought spiritual sight 
to his soul. 

Not by logic does one gain such spiritual 
insight but by love. The self must be sur- 
rendered to Christ the Saviour. One must 
say with the Apostle Paul, “I live, but it 
is no longer I that live; Christ liveth in 
me.” 

Would one see life aright? Would one 
see the earth and all therein as “my Father’s 
world?” Would one view life here as love 
of God and service to one’s fellowman? Then 
let him come with humble, repentant heart 
to the foot of the cross and then with the 
touch of Christ upon his heart he will find 
himself saying, “One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve when the committee acted on the 
first amendment they included too much, 
so I have offered this substitute amend- 
ment to provide that only source ma- 
terial shall be admitted free of duty into 
the United States. The other materials 
and supplies, of course, certainly have to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and we can- 
not say now what they may be. We 
have no idea what they may be. But the 
ore, the source material, we do know 
about. 

I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the gentleman from Illinois, and 
the gentleman from New York are in 
agreement with my substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 





American Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
analysis of current American policy in 
the Middle East in an article entitled 
“Impartiality Fails To Win New Friends 
in Middle East,” recently published in 
the August issue of the Democratic 
Digest, together with a brief introduc- 
tory statement and an exchange of cor- 
respondence which I had last February 
with the State Department. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis and correspondence were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

DovcLas 


I have for many months been concerned 
over the development and results of Amer- 
ican policies in the Middle East. 

I raised basic questions about our arming 
of potential aggressors in that area in a letter 
to Secretary of State Dulles on February 4, 
1954. The reply from Assistant Secretary 
Thruston B. Morton, was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 11, 1954. 
Hon. Pavut H. DovG.Las, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Dovcias: The receipt 
is acknowledged of your letter of February 
4, 1954, concerning our policy of military 
assistance to the Arab States and referring 
to threats allegedly made against Israel by 
the King of Saudi Arabia and the Prime 
Minister of Egypt. 

While the Department is not in possession 
of an authentic version of the remarks which 
King Saud may have made regarding Israel, 
it is satisfied from reports received from its 
representatives abroad that remarks of the 
type reported do not accurately reflect the 
policies of the Arab Governments in relation 
to Israel. The Department has no informa- 
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tion of the Prime Minister of Egypt having 
recently made any statements including bel- 
ligerent threats against Israel. While it is 
clear that the Arab Governments and Israel 
are not yet in a position to conclude peace, 
there are no signs of a policy on the part of 
the Arab States, individually or as a group, to 
embark upon military aggression against 
Israel. 

You may be aware that during the last ses- 
sion of Congress $30 million was appropriated 
for United States military assistance pro- 
grams in states of the Near East. This was 
done in fult recognition of United States 
security interest in this strategic area and 
of the importance of contributing to local 
defense against a possible Communist in- 
vasion of the region. In this connection, 
the pertinent provisions of section 202 (a) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
are as follows: 

“Whenever the President determines that 
such action is essential for the purpose of 
this act, he may provide assistance * * *: 
Provided, That any such assistance may be 
furnished only upon determination by the 
President that (1) the strategic location of 
the recipient country makes it of direct im- 
portance to the defense of the Near East 
area, (2) such assistance is of critical im- 
portance to the defense of the free nations, 
and (3) the immediately increased ability of 
the recipient country to defend itself is im- 
portant to the preservation of the peace and 
security of the area and to the security of 
the United States.” 

Such United States military assistance as 
may be contemplated for states of the Near 
East will be granted as a measure to 
strength.n the area for the defense of the 
free world against Communist attack as 
well as to build up internal security against 
subversive movements. Any such agree- 
ments entered into with the states con- 
cerned will conform with section 202 (b) 
of the act, as amended, which states: 

“No assistance shall be furnished under 
this subsection unless the recipient nation 
has agreed (1) that the equipment, mate- 
rials, or services provided will be used 
solely to maintain its internal security, its 
legitimate self-defense, or to permit it to 
participate in the defense of the area, or 
in United Nations collective security ar- 
rangements and measures, and (2) that it 
will not undertake any act of aggression 
against any other nation.” 

In this connection, you may recall the 
Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950 
(copy enclosed) in which the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France made clear 
their arms policy toward the Near East and 
their determination to resist aggression in 
violation of existing armistice agreements 
between Israel and the Arab States. The 
United States stands fully behind the com- 
mitments which it took under that declara- 
tion, 

Sincerely yours, 
TuRusTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 
(Enclosure: Copy tripartite declaration.) 


“May 25, 1950. 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States today issued 
the following joint declaration: 

“*The Governments of the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States, having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting in London to review certain 
questions affecting the peace and stability of 
the Arab States and of Israel, and particu- 
larly that of the supply of arms and war ma- 
terial to these states, have resolved to make 
the following statements: 

“*1. The three Governments recognize that 
the Arab States and Israel all need to main- 
tain a certain level of armed forces for the 
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purposes of assuring their internal security 
and their legitimate self-defense and to per- 
mit them to play their part in the defense 
of the area as a whole. All applications for 
arms or war material for these countries will 
be considered in the light of these principles. 
In this connection the three Governments 
wish to recall and reaffirm the terms of the 
statements made by their representatives on 
the Security Council on August 4, 1949, in 
which they declared their opposition to the 
development of an arms race between the 
Arab States and Israel. 

“2. The three Governments declare their 
assurances have been received from all the 
states in question, to which they permit arms 
to be supplied from their countries, that the 
purchasing state does not intend to under- 
take any act of aggression against any other 
state. Similar assurances will be requested 
from any other state in the area to which 
they permit arms to be supplied in the 
future. 

“"3. The three Governments take this 
opportunity of declaring their deep interest 
in ard their desire to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and stability 
in the area and their unalterable opposition 
to the use of force or threat of force between 
any of the states in that area. The three 
Governments, should they find that any of 
these states was preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistic lines, would, consistently with 
their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both with- 
in and outside the United Nations, to prevent 
such violation.’ ” 

I was glad to note the assurances, in line 
with the 1950 declaration of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France, that 
these nations would resist any aggressions 
in violation of the armistice there. But 
no assurances were given that arms would 
not be sent to countries which maintain 
belligerent threats. 

In the absence of a more constructive 
policy to bring a real peace settlement and 
to unite those Middle East countries in proj- 
ects to raise the living standards of all, the 
dangers of continuing conflict between Is- 
rae] and the Arab States is great, and the 
division and weakness on the edge of the 
Iron Curtain are also great. 

The following analysis from the Demo- 
cratic Digest for August 1954 outlines these 
grave dangers and, in my opinion, properly 
raises the question whether our Government 
should not reconsider the policies that have 
brought us the present uneasy and fre- 
quently tragic situation in the Middle East. 


“IMPARTIALITY FAILS TO WIN NEW FRIENDS IN 
MIDDLE EAST 


“A year ago, Secretary Dulles went off to 
the Near East in search of a new policy for 
that troubled and turbulent area. 

“He returned with a slogan—‘Impartial- 
ity.” Over a television network, on June 1, 
1953, he offered a solemn new pronounce- 
ment. 

“United States policies should be impar- 
tial, so as to win not only the respect and 
regard of the Israelis but also of the Arab 
peoples,’ Mr. Dulles said. 

“While Mr. Dulles’ statement occasioned 
some misgivings in the minds of those who 
were troubled by its possible repercussions 
on both the Arabs and the Israelis, the gen- 
eral reaction was not unfriendly. For the 
word ‘impartiality’ has a pleasant ring. 
Everyone wants our country to be the warm 
and sympathetic friend of all the peoples 
of the world. 

“But the trouble with the doctrine was 
that Mr. Dulles presented it as if it were 
something revolutionary. Accordingly, the 
inference to be drawn from his speech was 
* that America had not been impartial in the 
past. This fitted in with the thinking of 
Arab leaders who have always accused Amer- 
ica of preferring Israel. Their contention 
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implicitly sustained, they were naturally in- 
clihed to believe that our interest in Israel 
would diminish and our solicitude for Arab 
favor would rise. 

“It is not clear that this was Mr. Dulles’ 
intention. But, whether or not Mr. Dulles 
so intended it, the Arab States have been 
encouraged by the slogan to increase their 
pressure for concessions at Israel’s expense. 
The inevitable result of the new policy has 
been a sharp increase in Arab-Israel tension, 
marked by a series of violent border incidents. 

“The Secretary of State is now being urged 
to take another look at his new look in the 
Near East. It is evident that his policy, or 
slogan, has failed. It has not brought peace 
to the region; it has not improved relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. And it 
has not helped the United States itself for 
it has won us the friendship of neither side. 
What is even worse, there is ground for be- 
lieving that we are less popular than ever 
before. 

“Mr. Dulles’ basic blunder, some critics say, 
was his acceptance of the charge that Amer- 
ica has been unfriendly to the Arab States. 
A look at the record is of value. 

“American policy toward the Near East first 
assumed importance in World War I when 
Woodrow Wilson captured the imagination 
of the world by calling for the self-deter- 
mination of nations as one of his 14 points. 
At the close of World War I the Western 
Allies broke up the Turkish Empire's near 
eastern rule, and opened the way for self- 
government by 45 million people. Four Arab 
States then came into being in the historic 
land at the Mediterranean’s eastern end. 

“The same principle of self-determination 
was reaffirmed in 1947 at the United Nations 
when we backed the recommendations of an 
independent commission for the partition- 
ing of Palestine in order to create a separate 
State of Israel. When armed conflict devel- 
oped over the partition issue, the United 
States maintained a scrupulous neutrality 
by declining to sell arms to either side. 

“Higher economic standards for the entire 
area have been a cardinal point of more re- 
cent American policy. Though private Amer- 
ican aid has gone exclusively to Israel, Amer- 
ican Government assistance has been inter- 
national in scope. The United States, for 
example, has contributed $124,500,000 to a 
single Arab program, the United Nations 
help for Arab refugees. 

“From the self-determination of Woodrow 
Wilson to the 1952 Republican platform 
plank drafted by John Foster Dulles, this 
policy has been bipartisan. Like President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson before them, 
the Republicans in 1952 set their object as 
‘peace between Israel and the Arab States’ 
and ‘economic and social stability in the 
area.” 

“Despite this aim, Secretary Dulles also 
set himself a new task when he said June 1, 
1953: 

“*The United States should seek to allay 
the deep resentment against it that has re- 
sulted from the creation of Israel.’ 

“This revealed a readiness on the part of 
the Department of State to apologize for 
America’s friendship for Israel and to dis- 
regard the contribution our Government has 
made to the development and progress of 
the Arab states. Moreover, critics of Dulles 
say, the utterance was tantamount to provo- 
cation. To what lengths would the United 
States go to allay Arab resentment? Arab 
leaders were invited to speculate on the 
answer to that question, to turn wide the 
faucets of resentment, for the more re- 
sentment the further the United States 
might go to meet their demands and to cut 
Israel down to Arab league specifications. 

“Critics also say that in pursuit of Arab 
favor, we have made Israel the target of 
criticism and reproach, while we have exer- 
cised polite moderation in our reaction to 
acts committed by the Arab states. 
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“Until the beginning of the new adminjc 
tration, American policy actively advoc ated 
direct negotiations in an effort to work out 
@ peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
states, which are still technically at war 
But under Mr. Dulles our Department of 
State changed its position. Today, we have a 
limited objective in the Near East. It is to 
reduce tension. But tension refuses to be 
reduced. On the contrary, tension has 
steadily risen. 

“Egypt has intensified its blockade of the 
Suez Canal, and even food shipments to 
Israel have been confiscated. There js a 
fusillade of violent threats from the Arab 
side. The youthful new King of Sauqj 
Arabia has declared that the Arab woriq 
should be willing to sacrifice up to 10 Million 
people to wipe out Israel. The Prime Min. 
ister of Iraq told his parliament early this 
year: 

“*Whoever called for peace with Israe} 
would be guilty of high treason and should 
be hanged.’” 

“All through the spring and summer of 
1953, the Israel-Jordan frontier was a line 
of bloodshed. There was a succession of 
raid and retaliation. Scores of men, wo- 
men, and children lost their lives on both 
sides of the frontier. The Israel Govern- 
ment formally presented an appeal to the 
great powers without results. Israelis then 
took the law into their own hands in a 
raid on a Jordanian village. The issue went 
to the United Nations Security Council. No 
one condoned the Israel raid. Jordan, how- 
ever, had also been guilty of flagrant armis- 
tice violations. Nevertheles, instead of 
dealing with the whole complex of Arab-Is- 
rael relations, and instead of calling upon 
Israel and Jordan to sit down forthwith to 
try to restore the crumbling U. N. armistice 
agreement, the Western Powers, led by our 
Department of State, pushed through a 
resolution which singled out Israel for re- 
buke and censure. The Arabs went away 
exulting in a diplomatic truimph. 

“Border conflicts were related to the 
areas’s chronic water shortage. The River 
Jordan, in fact, is the only running water 
supply in this controversial area, where the 
only thing people can agree on is that water 
is life. Indeed, the river has been fought 
over since Biblical times. 

“In late 1953 the Israelis started construc- 
tion on a hydroelectric and irrigation pro}- 
ect using the Jordan waters. Syria 
promptly protested to the United Nations 
that Israel was violating a nonmilitarized 
zone. U. N. Truce Supervisor Vagn Een- 
nike told the Israelis to stop work on the 
dam, which they at first refused to do. 

“This touched off a rapid-fire series of in- 
cidents in the United States. First Mr. 
Dulles cut off aid to Israel for opposing 
Bennike. At a White House press confer- 
ence, President Eisenhower said amen. 
Israel’s Ambassador told -the U. N. Security 
Council that Israel was blameless but would 
nonetheless halt construction while the del- 
egates were considering the matter. It s0 
happened that the United States had sus- 
pended aid on the eve of elections in New 
York City, where the feeling for Israel runs 
strong. The Republican candidate made 4 
hasty visit to the State Department to in- 
tercede, and emerged from his interview re- 
porting progress. Mr. Dulles announced 
that financial aid to Israel had been reinsti- 
tuted, which the White House noted ‘with 
pleasure.’ 

“Shortly afterward Eric Johnston an- 
nounced that he had been appointed as & 
special envoy to the Near East to sell a TVA- 
type plan for international development of 
the Jordan. He had already left the county 
by the time President Eisenhower confirmed 
his appointment. 

“The plan was advertised as a solution 
for the Arab refugee problem, but examina 
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tion of the plan revealed it was a possible 
elution for only & small number of indi- 
* jual refugees and not for the refugee prob- 
vv. Michael Straus, former United States 
Cc ymmi ssioner of Reclamation, indicated that 
tne plan was more a tentative idea than a 
working document. It had been drawn 
‘without field surveys and with somewhat 
sneoretical hydrology and shadowy cost esti- 
nates, ne said. ‘A remarkable thing about 
the plan was its studious avoidance of the 
‘niet cause Of all the trouble—the inter- 
“tional boundary lines between Israel and 
the Arab states which crisscross the water- 
ched, It ostriched on such cruel facts by 
ex laining that it was answering a hypo- 
thetical question about how the water might 
pest be used if there were no national 
poundaries.” 

“As it turned out, the merits of the plan 
were irrelevant. Jordan didn’t even wait for 
Johnston to land at Amman to announce 
that it would have no part of the proposal. 
In rapid succession, Egypt, Syria, and Leba- 
non said that they did not care to buy, while 
Israel countered by announcing an entirely 
diferent plan. American prestige in this 
area was not boosted by the incident. 

“The Dulles regime has also been criticized 
for the proposal to make arms available to 
Iraq and any other Arab state which cares 
to apply for membershiy in the new Turkish- 
Pakistan alliance. 

“Even advocates of this plan concede that 
these arms are not scaled to stand off a 
Soviet invasion. Moreover, there is no evi- 
dence that the United States has obtained 
any assurances that the arms will not be 
used against the Israelis. There is concern 
that the combination of these two factors 
maybe taken by the extreme nationalists 
as a tacit blessing on their turning the guns 
against Israel. 

“Many observers are convinced that these 
guns are far less effective American gestures 
than economic aid which will help raise the 
living standards of large numbers of people 
in the region. Moreover, they point out, 
unless our prestige is at a high point, we 
have no assurance that these weapons will 
be used on our side in the event of an East- 
West showdown. 

“While this point may be in dispute, there 
{s no dispute that the road to reconciliation 
and peace between the Arabs and Israelis is 
along and hard one. All we can insist upon 
is that both sides sit together in direct nego- 
tiations. 

“We can’t impose peace on them, but we 
ought not to make peace more difficult by 
letting it appear that we have relinquished 
hopes of its attainment. We ought not to 
encourage any side in the delusion that we 
condone continued conflict. We should not 
arm one side. 

“That is the reasoning of those who say 
that it is time that Mr. Dulles took another 
look at his policy, and who would like to have 
him consider this question: Is so-called im- 
partiality an adequate substitute for friend- 
ship? Is a slogan hiding a disruptive change 
in United States policy?” 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. CG, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or Laws OF THE UNITED StTaTES 


Trrie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcGREs- 
SIONAL REcCorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREsSsIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 

rinter may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style ——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncGrEssIoNnaL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcrREssIonaL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIonaL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
w:th a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 

tions of new subject matter. 











Opposition to the Chicago Water Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
19 the senior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. FERGUSON] reproduced in my behalf 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and it ap- 
pears on page 10420, a telegram which I 
had received from the attorney general 
of Wisconsin vigorously opposing H. R. 
3300. That legislation has come to be 
known throughout the Midwest in the 
frank but accurate description of the 
Chicago water steal. 

My State of Wisconsin has consistently 
opposed anything like this water steal 
legislation for more than three decades. 

We regard the legislation as inimical 
to the best interests of eight sovereign 
Great Lakes States. It is contrary to 
fair and good relations with our ne‘gh- 
bor, Canada—which has already pro- 
tested against it—and, indeed, it is un- 
constitutional, 

Iam not going to take the time of the 
Senate now to present detailed argu- 
mentation against this legislation be- 
cause I feel that should await another 
day and another occasion. But I do 
want to submit these few observations 
so that there will be no misinterpreta- 
tion of the fact that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin is 100 percent opposed 
to this legislation, as he indicated to the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate 
* back in April. 

It would be strange indeed if, in the 
final weeks of the session, the Senate, 
which is so heavily engaged in genuinely 
important matters, were to take up this 
highly controversial bill, all for the bene- 
fit of the Chicago Sanitary District. 


It would be strange indeed, if the rec- 
ommendation of the United States De- 
partment of State, opposing this legisla- 
tion, should be ignored. 

On April 20, 1954, State Department 
representatives told a _ brief—very 
brief—Senate Public Works Coramittee 
hearing that— 

The Department considers that since this 
Proposed diversion is one phase of a subject 
now being examined by the International 
Joint Commission under a reference from 
both governments (Canada and the United 
States) that action in regard to it should 


await the report and recommendations ‘of 
the Commission. 


I ask: What kind of a procedure is it 
when a solemn United States-Canadian 
treaty such as the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 is ignored? 


When a Supreme Court decision is 
flouted? 
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When an international commission is 
disregarded? 

When the opinion of the attorneys 
general of great States such as Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, and other States, 
is lightly passed aside? 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
resolution which I had received from 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee which rightly urged completion 
of surveys on the problem of Great 
Lakes water levels by the International 
Joint Commission. 

I also send to the desk the text of a 
description of the water diversion con- 
troversy as carried .in the fall, 1953, 
issue of Great Lakes Outlook, issued by 
the Greak Lakes Harbor Association. 
This description was written by the able 
general counsel of the association, Mr. 
Herbert H. Naujoks. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
materials be printed in the appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO A LAKE LEVEL Stupy 


Whereas the city of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District continue to seek con- 
gressional sanction for greatly increased di- 
version of water from Lake Michigan for 
the purpose of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, thereby circumventing the effects of 
the United States Supreme Court decree of 
1930, which was issued after exhaustive in- 
vestigation and after 40 years of costly 
litigation; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee and the 
State of Wisconsin have repeatedly taken the 
position that the United States Supreme 
Court should retain jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter, and that they will firmly oppose any 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan in 
excess of quantities fixed by Supreme Court 
decree; and 

Whereas- the Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, has favorably re- 
ported for passage H. R. 3300 which would, 
if enacted, provide for an immediate in- 
crease in the quantity of water to be di- 
verted from Lake Michigan by the Chicago 
Sanitary District, and which implies a threat 
of even greater diversion in the future; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee, That all affected officers 
and agencies of the city government are 
hereby authorized and directed to use their 
best efforts to prevent passage of H. R. 3300 
by either the House of Representatives or 
the United States Senate; and, be it further 

Resolved, That as a constructive alterna- 
tive, the city of Milwaukee will support the 
passage of the principles expressed in Senate 
concurrent resolution 22 and House con- 
current resolution 82, now pending before 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
both of which measures call for referral of 
the problem of fluctuating water levels on 
the Great Lakes to the International Joint 
Commission, for the purpose of making 
studies and investigations as necessary to 
determine the levels of waters in the boun- 
dary waters under its jurisdiction which 


will most equitably serve the rights and 
interests of the United States and Canada 
with respect to commerce, industry, navi- 
gation, power development, agriculture, nat- 
ural resources, and residential use; and to 
prepare coordinated plans for control of 
water levels at equitable levels and to rec- 
ommend control structures or other works 
necessary to achieve that end. 

Adopted by the common council, city of 
Milwaukee, December 29, 1953. 


[From the Great Lakes Outlook] 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE CHICAGO WATER- 
DIVERSION CONTROVERSY 
(By Herbert H. Naujoks, general counsel, 
Great Lakes Harbors Association) 


The ist session of the 83d Congress ad- 
journed without having passed any one of 
the 14 House bills which, if adopted, would 
have increased the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water system 
over and above the amount of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, plus domestic pumpage of 
about 1,700 cubic feet per second, fixed by 
the United States Supreme Court decree of 
April 21, 1930. However, the Jonas bill 
(H. R. 3300) which was approved by the 
House Public Works Committee, or any one 
of the other diversion bills can be brought 
up again at the second session of Congress 
which convened after January 1, 1954. 

The Great Lakes Harbors Association and 
the attorneys general of the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Ohio vigorously op- 
posed these bills before the House Public 
Works Committee in July. The brief filed 
by the general counsel on behalf of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association opposed any in- 
crease in diversion for the following reasons: 

First. Neither the Public Works Commit- 
tee nor the Congress has the authority, un- 
der the United States Constitution, to pass 
these bills because the Congress has no ju- 
risdiction in the premises, nor has Congress 
power to authorize the transfer of huge 
quantities of water from the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence watershed to the Mississippi 
watershed with substantial damages to the 
Great Lakes States, the municipalities lo- 
cated on the Great Lakes and their peoples. 
Any additional diversion of water from one 
watershed for the benefit of another is be- 
yond the power of Congress and the Federal 
Government, particularly when made to cre- 
ate an artificial waterway or artificially to 
enrich a natural waterway (Wisconsin v. Illi- 
nois (278 U. S. 367)). 

Second. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has expressly retained jurisdiction of 
this subject matter, and the proper forum 
is that Court. It has the machinery, and 
it has functioned many times, both on the 
application of the State of Illinois, and also 
on the application of the opposing Lake 
States to determine issues arising out of the 
Chicago diversion. 

Third. The interests of Canada, a friendly 
foreign nation, with whom we have been 
at peace for more than 150 years, and which 
has a vital interest in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the lake levels, must be considered. 

Fourth. It is the position of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission that if the pend- 
ing bills have the effect of appreciably 
lowering the levels of the boundary waters, 
then it is not within the province of the 
Public Works Committee to attempt to 
change the amount of the present authorized 
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diversion. Under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 the two signatory nations— 
the United States and Canada—expressly 
divested themselves of all authority over 
the boundary waters as far as raising, lower- 
ing or diverting them was concerned. At 
the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee in June 1952, Hon. A. O. Stanley, 
Chairman of the International Joint Com- 
mission seriously questioned the authority 
of the committee to take any action which 
would appreciably lower the levels of the 
Great Lakes. The Great Lakes Harbors 
Association concurs in this position taken by 
the International Joint Commission. 

Fifth. Any additional diversion would 
effect a preference for the ports of Illinois 
over those of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota and is therefore, uncnostitutional. 
Wisconsin vy. Illinois (278 U. S. 367.) 

Sixth. Any additional diversion would 
work injury to the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, depriving them and their 
citizens and property owners of property 
without due process of law and depriving 
such States of the natural advantages of 
their position, contrary to their sovereign 
rights as members of the union. (Id.) 

Seventh. Additional diversion is not re- 
quired to provide an adequate waterway from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River. The pres- 
ent diversion is ample and the increased 
depth can be obtained by dredging without 
requiring a change in the locks or dams. The 
present 9-foot channel can carry up to 100 
million tons of cargo annually. Considering 
the annual tonnage transported on the 
waterway of roughly 17 million tons, an in- 
crease in diversion is unwarranted from a 
practical and economic standpoint and 
would be grossly inequitable to the Great 
Lakes States, their municipalities, people, 
and industries, and contrary to the power 
and authority of the Federal Government. 

Eighth. Any improvement in navigable 
depths on a waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf of Mexico should not be made 
at the expense of the navigable depths of 
the Great Lakes. 

Ninth. Additional diversion would be of 
no material assistance in cleaning up the 
Chicago drainage canal or the Illinois River. 
The only permanent and effective way of 
cleaning up these streams is by keeping 
out of them any untreated or partially 
treated sewage or other material which would 
pollute the water. Today, the lower Illinois 
River has reached such a stage of self-puri- 
fication that the residents of that area are 
again able to enjoy fishing, bathing, boat- 
ing, and other healthful water sports. If 
additional diversion is granted, it is cer- 
tain that the sanitary district of Chicago 
would be tempted to dump into the sani- 
tary canal, and thence into the Illinois 
River, untreated or partially treated sewage 
which is now being deposited in sludge beds 
along the banks of the sanitary canal and 
the Chicago River, and which is causing 
strenuous protests from the residents of 
those areas because of the obnoxious odors. 

Tenth. The Great Lakes Harbors Associa- 
tion suggests that the real motive behind 
this demand for increased diversion is the 
desire on the part of the sanitary district to 
obtain additional hydroelectric power to be 
generated by the facilities it owns and oper- 
ates at Lockport, Ill. While the sanitary 
district has repeatedly denied that it is in- 
terested in the development of additional 
power at Lockport, its denials cannot be 
given too much weight because at every op- 
portunity the sanitary district has pressed 
for increased diversion of lake water in or- 
der to increase the power to be produced at 
Lockport. On May 8, 1946, a headline in the 
Chicago Daily News carried the statement 
that “By diverting more lake water, Lock- 
port can double power.” ‘This article stated 
that Mr. Horace P. Ramey, assistant chief 
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engineer for the sanitary district, asserted 
that increased diversion can double the 
power output at the Lockport plant of the 
sanitary district. In 1947 the suggestion 
was made by Mr. Anthony A. Olis, president, 
board of trustees of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, that increased diversion of lake 
water was needed for development of atomic 
power because of the-establishment of the 
Argonne Laboratory along the banks of the 
sanitary district canal 20 or 25 miles south- 
west of Chicago. In 1950 an application for 
increased diversion was again made by the 
sanitary district in dispatches to then Pres- 
ident Truman, to ex-Secretary of Defense 
Johnson, and to the Illinois Senators to ob- 
tain additional hydroelectric power during 
the coal strike. From the foregoing it is 
plain that the sanitary district is interested 
in obtaining additional diversion for power 
purposes. , 

Eleventh. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1929 pointed out that the Great 
Lakes States and their peoples suffered irre- 
parable and comprehensive damages due to 
the unlawful lowering of the levels of the 
Great Lakes by the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois. It is plain 
that Great Lakes commerce will suffer in- 
creased costs if the levels of the Great Lakes 
are lowered through diversion at Chicago. 
As Secretary of War Stimson well pointed 
out in 1913 in denying an application by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago for a di- 
version of 10,000 cubic second feet—‘“in a 
word, every drop of water taken out neces- 
sarily tends to nullify costly improvements 
made under direct authority of Congress 
throughout the Great Lakes and withdrawal 
of the amount now applied for would nullify 
such expenditures to the amount of many 
millions of dollars, as well as inflict an 
even greater loss on the navigation interests 
using such waters.” 

In the light of the present critical inter- 
national situation, it is important that ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes be maintained at 
its highest level in order to carry the im- 
portant iron ore from the Mesabi Range to 
the fabricating plants which, in turn, fur- 
nish the steel and iron needed to provide the 
weapons for maintaining this Nation strong 
and free. 





The Atomic Energy Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I agk unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the texts of two 
editorials appearing in the July 25, 1954 
issues of the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Star, and entitled 
respectively “Disgraceful Performance” 
and “Phony Filibuster.” I make no 
comment concerning these editorials be- 
cause I think they speak for themselves. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
25, 1954] 
DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 

A group of Democratic Senators, with the 
assistance of Mr. Morse, of Oregon, and with- 
out rebuke from the national Democratic 
leadership, has been staging a disgraceful 
performance in the Capitol. They call it an 
educational campaign, but the only educa- 
tion provided is in the motives and tech- 
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niques of the Democratic Party. The whol 
business is merely a naked filibuster, hued 
record-breaking, an attempt to win points p, 
talk and obstruction that cannot be obtaineg 
by the votes of the representatives of the 
people. 

The first item which the filibusterip 
group has sought to achieve is the revocation 
of President Eisenhower's decision to have 
the Atomic Energy Commission Purchase 
power from private companies, rather than 
from an expanded Tennessee Valley Author. 
ity. This attempt has the support of some 
otherwise conservative Democrats, who op- 
pose the extension of Federal authority ip 
almost every field except the TVA. Then 
there is another aim—nothing less than the 
conversion of the investment which the 
United States has made in the production 
of atomic weapons into a vast Federal power 
empire that may some day dwarf the great 
structure of Government power fostered 
the New Deal, and hold control of the de. 
velopment of American industry in Goverp. 
ment hands. Finally—and this is what ap- 
peals to the Democratic political strate. 
gists—the filibuster is blocking the Repub- 
lican legislative program. 

Evidently the Democratic high command 
believes that it can go to the country in No. 
vember and point to this filibuster as eyj. 
dence of the Republican Party’s inability to 
keep the legislative machinery functioning 
smoothly. But the public is well aware who 
threw monkey wrenches into the congres. 
sional gears and why; it will not be deceived, 
In electing President fFisenhower and a con- 
gressional majority of Republicans in 1952 
the voters expressed themselves in favor of 
the middle way—not for a continuing ex- 
pansion of Federal authority. They expect 
their representatives to carry out their man- 
date, to perform a constructive legislative 
task. By spreading confusion in the last 
days of the session, the Democrats are en- 
gaging in a shoddy and self-defeating act 
of political partisanship; it will be charged 
to their account when the bills are presented 
at the polls in November. 





[From the Washington Star of July 25, 1954] 
PHONY FILIBUSTER 


Most, if not all, of the self-styled liberal 
Senators who are filibustering against the 
Atomic Energy Act amendments have de- 
nounced the filibuster in past years as an 
evil and iniquitous thing. But this, of 
course, was when a filibuster was being used 
to block a vote on legislation which they 
favored, such as the civil-rights proposals, 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. The 
liberals, knowing that they are in the mi- 
nority, are trying to talk the AEC amend- 
ments to death. And they are trying to 
justify their filibuster by claiming to be the 
only true guardians of the public interest. 

All of this may be in the best partisan 
tradition. But the pretensions to virtue 
which are being advanced by the filibuster- 
ing Senators should not be accepted without 
critical examination. What is it that they 
are really filibustering against? 

They say that they are trying to protect 
the public against some kind of gigantic, but 
not too clearly specified, giveaway. The 
implication is that the administration has 
either been bamboozled by the private power 
interests ar has sold out to those interests 
and that the filibustering Senators are & 
kind of modern Horatius holding the bridge 
against the onrushing horde of private-in- 
dustry looters. 

This is a stirring picture, but it overlooks 
some significant facts. One of these facts is 
that the substance of the amendments was 
unanimously recommended after long study 
by the five members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, three of whom were appointed 
by President Truman. And early last month 
the AEC submitted a report to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
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in which it told why it favors the amend- 
nts. 

oe more important of these reasons may 

be stated in summary form, as follows: 

(1) Between now and 1975 the demand 
for electric power in this country will ap- 
proximately triple. 

(2) The AEC believes that nuclear power 
should be developed in order to supply some- 
where from 2 to 10 percent of the 1975 con- 
sumption. This will become increasingly im- 
portant as our own fossil fuels decline—a 
pressure which already is being felt severely 
in some foreign countries we would like to 
elp. 

. (3) Nuclear power, however, “is not yet 
an economic reality in the competitive cost 
sense,” and the AEC believes the big job of 
driving costs down to competitive levels can 
best be accomplished by joint effort of both 
industry and Government as a working team. 

(4) In order that the principal effect of 
realizing nuclear power may be to confirm 
and strengthen rather than to change our 
economic institutions and our way of life, 
the AEC believes that nuclear power, as it 
becomes economically attractive, should be 
integrated into the existing power economy 
of the Nation; that nuclear power should be 
produced and distributed by the private and 
public power systems and not by the Com- 
mission. 

(5) Obtaining full participation of the 
Nation’s electric energy producers and 
equipment manufacturers in the develop- 
ment and production of nuclear power is, 
in the AEC judgment, the best way of secur- 
ing the maximum return on the public in- 
vestment in this phase of the atomic energy 
program. The accumulated scientific and 
technical knowledge, as well as the accumu- 
lated stockpile of fissionxble materials, now 
in the hands of the Government, are a na- 
tional resource. Putting this resource to 
work, through continued Government de- 
velopment where necessary, and through pri- 
vate industry, to strengthen the economy— 
to create power for industry and homes, open 
up jobs, create new sources of revenue—will 
most quickly and surely achieve and spread 
its benefits. 

This, to repeat, is not the private power 
industry speaking. It is not even the Eisen- 
hower administration. These are the con- 
sidered views of the five members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Any Senator, of course, has the right to 
disagree. But when this reasoned presenta- 
tion is met with a filibuster, and when the 
filibusted trades in such shabby stuff as 
shouts of “giveaway” and “sellout,” it be- 
comes nothing more than an essentially 
phony device to impose the will of the mi- 
nority on the Senate at the expense of the 
real interests of the country. 





The Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is terribly unfortunate that 
the much needed and relatively non- 
controversial international proposal con- 
tained in the atomic energy bill was re- 
Ported out with the overall measure 
containing many highly contreversial 
and questionable provisions. The at- 
tempt to force a vote on so many aspects 
of the atomic energy program in one 
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package is terribly ill advised. I favor 
the President’s international proposal 
with respect to atomic energy and would 
give it my wholehearted support were it 
contained in a separate bill. 

- There were many other provisions in 
the bill with which I was in enthusiastic 
agreement. For instance, the Commis- 
sion would be directed to exercise its 
powers to’ insure continued research and 
developments and to make arrange- 
ments with private or public institutions 
for the use of nuclear energy in medical, 
biological, agricultural, and health areas. 
I was in complete agreement with this 
provision. 

But the overriding fact is that the bill, 
as it was finally amended, would put this 
country in the position of speculating as 
to whether or not we would move on to 
develop full utilization of atomic energy. 
The patenting provisions contained in 
thé President’s original recommenda- 
tion were wholly changed by the action 
of the House. The President’s worth- 
while suggestion that new atomic 
methods should be open to all private 
developers through compulsory licensing 
was changed, in the amending process, 
to exclusive patents. This would mean 
that a single private firm could withhold 
development of the process for many 
years because of economic reasons of its 
own. I feel that we can’t risk this possi- 
bility when we face the hard'‘fact that in 
the Soviet Union the development of 
atomic energy for multiple purposes is 
proceeding at breath-taking speed. In 
the interest of defense, this Nation must 
keep up, and if we fail in this we may fail 
in all. Compulsory licensing would 
assure the most rapid progress possible 
and would give private industry maxi- 
mum utilization of atomic power. How- 
ever, the exclusive patenting provision 
contained in the bill would constitute 
reckless speculation with the future of 
atomic development and, hence, reckless 
speculation with the future of America’s 
world leadership. 

Another capricious provision in the 
bill is the directed contract guaranteeing 
operating costs and taxes plus 9 percent 
profit to an already selected private 
corporation to furnish power to 
Memphis, Tenn.—this without any com- 
petitive bidding. The Atomic Energy 
Commission turned down this proposal 
by a 3-2 vote. To embroil the atomic 
energy program in a_ public-versus- 
private power controversy is nothing 
short of a devious attempt to clip the 
wings of the TVA and the atomic energy 
program. The awful urgency of united 
support in advancing the atomic energy 
program should not be sacrificed by 
burdening the Commission with this 
controversy. Other changes in the Presi- 
dent’s bill in the House would have tied 
the hands of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission generally in the development of 
usable electrical power from atomic 
energy. In an area where the cost of 
developing the process for creating us- 
able power is so staggering, there is a 
good possibility that the great potential 
development of usable power for the peo- 
ple of this country will be put off for 
decades. 
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Civil Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress of Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, United 
States Air Force, national commander 
of the Civil Air Patrol, at the Civil Air 
Patrol congressional dinner at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 5, 1954: and also 
the response of Hon. JoserH W. Martin, 
Jr., to the remarks of General Beau. 

The address and remarks follow: 


ADDRESS OF MaJ. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, 
UNITED STATES Arr Force 


Mr. Speaker, Secretary Douglas, Members 
of Congress, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my honor and privilege to 
bring to you the greetings of more than 
80,000 loyal Americans who.make up the Civil 
Air Patrol, the civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. 

It is a very great pleasure also to bring you 
a report on the activities of the Civil Air 
Patrol for the preceding year and to have 
the opportunity to talk with you briefly 
about some important problems of airpower 
facing America today, problems which I feel 
the Civil Air Patrol can help to solve. 

First, for the benefit of those of you who 
may not be familiar with the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, let me tell you a little about this or- 
ganization of doctors, carpenters, automobile 
mechanics, clergymen, farmers, grocery 
clerks and Americans of every description 
who hold in common a great love of country 
and a burning enthusiasm for aviation. 

It was organized by executive order of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt just 
6 days before Pearl Harbor and was designed 
to give wings to the defense effort at home. 
Utilizing the services of pilots and crewmen 
who were too old or too young or otherwise 
ineligible for active military service, the Civil 
Air Patrol took on the unprecedented jobs 
of aiding the Navy in the antisubmarine pa- 
trol off the Nation’s coasts; providing vital 
courier service between military bases, de- 
fense plants, airfields and hospitals; and 
other tasks. These missions were performed 
by unpaid volunteers flying in most cases 
their own single-engine lightplanes. 

The fiying minutemen of the Civil Air 
Patrol did their job well and in the course 
of duty 52 of them gave their lives. 

In this now historic effort they established 
@ proud record and set a precedent for public 
service of a new type in America—public 
service with wings. 

In 1947 the Congress of the United States 
recognized the unselfish contributions of 
these patriotic citizens and granted to the 
Civil Air Patrol a charter to act as a nonprofit 
corporation. A year later Congress made the 
Civil Air Patrol an official auxiliary of the 
Air Force. 

Let me quote briefly from the public law 
which granted our charter. 

“The objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion shall be: 

“(A) To provide an organization to en- 
courage and aid American citizens in the 
contribution of their efforts, services, and re- 
sources in the development of aviation and 
in the maintenance of air supremacy, and to 
encourage and develop by example the volun- 
tary contribution of private citizens to the 
public welfare; 

“(B) To provide aviation education and 
training especially to its senior and cadet 
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members; to encourage and foster civil avia- 
tion in local communities and to provide an 
organization of private citizens with ade- 
quate facilities to assist in meeting local and 
national emergencies.” 

The Civil Air Patrol commanders here to- 
night from every State and Territory in 
America and the members they represent 
are dedicated to the task of accomplishing 
those objectives. The Air Force officers, air- 
men and civilian employees assigned to my 
command share this common purpose. 

Our progress toward achieving these ob- 
jectives during the year just past is recorded 
in the printed report on our activities for 
1953 which has been distributed to each of 
you this evening. 

With your permission I would like to touch 
briefly upon some of the high points of this 
report. 

One point I think most significant is that 
the adult membership increased by approxi- 
mately 24 percent over the preceding year. 
I would like to add that it is my personal 
belief that the quality of this membership is 
the highest we have ever had. 

Our record in search and rescue during the 
past yedr I feel is also particularly signifi- 
cant, since it is in this field that Civil Air 
Patrol renders one of its most outstanding 
nationwide public services. During 1953 the 
unpaid, volunteer civilian flyers of Civil Air 
Patrol flew more hours on air rescue service 
search and rescue missions in the United 
States than all other agencies combined. We 
flew 12,290 search and rescue hours. All 
other agencies combined flew 7,505 hours. 

In another phase of our flying activity 
Civil Air Patrol flew in simulated low-level 
attack missions designed to aid in the train- 
ing of ground observer corps volunteers. 

In the fields of training and education I 
feel it is noteworthy that more than 6,000 
young men and women attended summer en- 
campments for Civil Air Patrol cadets at Air 
Force bases, and that some 200 high schools 
across the Nation have adopted aviation edu- 
cation courses based on the Civil Air Patrol 
Aviation Study Manual. 

As part of its national program to support 
air power, the Civil Air Patrol joined in the 
observance of the 15th anniversary of 
powered flight. At the close of the observ- 
ance, Gen. James H. Doolittle, chairman of 
the national committee, declared the widest 
support from any one aviation organization 
came from the Civil Air Patrol. 

Another subject covered in the annual re- 
port is the international cadet exchange. 
This particular program of the Civil Air 
Patrol is very close to my heart because I 
feel that the international goodwill it is 
helping to create is of vital importance to our 
country. 

In the international cadet exchange each 
yeor we send honor cadets of the Civil Air 
Patrol to visit friendly foreign nations while 
airminded young men from those nations 
visit the United States. 

In his address to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association on April 22 President 
Eisenhower said, and I quote: 

“If increased knowledge and understand- 
ing are necessary to promote unity of our 
people, they are equally necessary to the de- 
velopment of international cooperation. At 
this juncture in the world affairs, ignorance 
of each other's capabilities, hopes, prejudices, 
beliefs, and intentions can destroy coopera- 
tion and breed war.” 

The international cadet exchange is a 
direct contribution by Civil Air Patrol to the 
task of dispelling ignorance and prejudice, 
and promoting understanding among young 
people of the free nations. 

Last year two more nations joined in the 
exchange—Greece and Turkey—bringing the 
total to 16. I might add that groundwork 
laid during 1953 enabled us in February of 
this year to bring Peru, Chile, Cuba, and 
Venezuela into the exchange for this coming 
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summer bringing the total participating 
nations for this year to 20. 

Those, briefly, are the highlights of the re- 
port of Civil Air Patrol activities in behalf of 
the Nation in 1953. Let me urge you to look 
this report over at your leisure for a more 
complete picture of those activities. 

Now I would like to talk with you for a 
few minutes about the future—about some 
of the problems facing our country which 
Civil Air Patrol can help to solve. I want 
to deal particularly with two general prob- 
lem areas. 

The first of these is civil defense. 

The somber shadow of a cloud lies across 
the heartland of America. In shape it re- 
sembles a fantastic mushroom, and the sun- 
light of the brightest spring day cannot 
quite dispell the awareness of it from our 
consciousness. How many times in recent 
months have you heard a long 5 o’clock siren 
blast, and paused a moment to listen for 
the second wail that might identify it as the 
warbling air raid signal, before noting the 
hour and shrugging the idea back into your 
subconscious mind? 

The fact that America is vulnerable to a 
hydrogen bomb attack has been received by 
the America people in a manner which is 
causing grievous concern among our Nation’s 
leaders. Public reaction toward the problem 
of civilian defense appears to be a peculiar 
combination of fatalistic “head in the sand” 
attitude, and the old familiar “let George 
do it” reaction. 

In light of recent disclosures of the de- 
structive magnitude of the hydrogen bomb 
we are forced to the inescapable conclusion 
that “George” may be somewhere in the same 
county as ground zero, and not among those 
present for duty if and when the time comes. 

Back in 1951 we authorized Civil Air Patrol 
wings to participate in State and local civil 
defense exercises. Six such exercises con- 
ducted at various places around the country 
in 1953 demonstrated how extremely 
valuable the Civil Air Patrol mobile support 
teams would be in the event of an attack on 
this country. Landing and taking off from 
ball diamonds, parks and unobstructed 
streets, the light planes of Civil Air Patrol 
could carry in doctors, nurses, and rescue 
workers and carry out those too seriously in- 
jured to withstand other means of evacua- 
tion. Equipped with two-way radios and air- 
borne loud speakers Civil Air Patrol planes 
could be invaluable in highway traffic con- 
trol during evacuations. Our mobile radio 
stations working with our nationwide radio 
network now in operation could supply emer- 
gency communications. 


Our Civil Air Patrol squadrons with their 
light planes could move complete field hos- 
pitals and doctors and nurses into stricken 
areas in a matter of hours. This may sound 
fantastic to some of you, but many of you 
living in the eastern part of the Nation no 
doubt read in your newspapers a month or 
so ago where the Pennsylvania wing did just 
that. Using Civil Air Patrol private planes 
and pilots, members of the Pennsylvania 
wing moved 114 tons of equipment plus 46 
doctors and nurses 52 miles in only 34% hours. 
And they did it despite inclement weather 
with winds up to 40 miles per hour. 


As you probably know the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration is essentially an ad- 
visory group. The operating level of Civil 
Defense is the State and local level just as 
it is in Civil Air Patrol. We have 125 mobile 
support teams already formed and in opera- 
tion in various parts of the country. 

We in Civil Air Patrol recognize that the 
danger of atomic attack on this country is 
real and we are training to do our part if 
the necessity arises. We stand ready in every 
State to cooperate in training exerciSes to 
help prepare others for the blow which we 
all pray will never fall. 

The other problem area facing our Nation, 
which I feel compeiled to touch upon to- 
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night, is one that is not only complex, py 
one that is unique in the history of Amer. 
ica. It is a manpower problem—the Prob. 
lem of getting young men to man the Planes 
of America. For the first time in the 59. 
year history of the airplane, the supply of 
young men to fly it is dangerously low. 

What makes the problem even more crit;. 
cal is the fact that this supply seems to by 
continuing to dwindle. In the past sever 
years such distinguished men as our ow, 
General Spaatz, Gill Ross Wilson, and others 
to whom this growing shortage of potentia; 
pilots was apparent, have publicly expresseq 
their concern. The Air Force has publicizeq 
the difficulty it has encountered in getting 
aviation cadet applicants of suitable caliber, 
The other services have had the same prop. 
lem. In civil aviation the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority recently announced that issue of 
private pilots’ licenses had decreased from 
120,000 in 1947 to 14,000 in 1953. 

The thing which gives this situation in 
America grim significance is the fact that in 
Russia exactly the opposite picture appears, 
Our intelligence data indicates that the 
Soviet Union is already several years ahead 
of us in aviation training for youth. 

In discussing mutual aviation problems 
with representatives of the other free na. 
tions, participating with us in the cadet ex. 
change program, I discovered that the United 
States is the only major power which does 
not have a government-sponsored plan 
whereby young men can learn to fly at no 
expense to themselves. Leaders from some 
of these nations expressed amazement that 
America, with all its wealth, did not possess 
&@ program such as theirs whereby the gov. 
ernment provided basic flying training for 
any young man who wanted it. 

In America the causes for this shortage of 
young men to man our planes is very com- 
plex. The causes are not all known and 
understood. Certainly the high cost of pri- 
vate flying lessons is one cause, especially 
where civil aviation is concerned. 

But what of military aviation? Why do 
we no longer have a tremendous backlog of 
eager applicants competing for the aviation 
cadet quotas? Cost is not the primary con- 
sideration here because the military services 
offer a technical education and a flying-train- 
ing program estimated at $60,000 free for 
taking to qualified young men. And I for 
one certainly cannot agree with some 
prophets of gloom who say the cause is 
fear. From my long experience with young- 
sters I know our young men are nct afraid 
to fly. 

It is, of course, a question of motivation. 
This much we do know. Why do young men 
of today appear not to have this motivation 
to fly which has been so universal in decades 
past? Up until recently we could answer 
this question only with guesses. We simply 
didn’t know. In order to find the answer 
to this very vital question, the Air Force 
last year let a contract to a prominent 
psychological research organization. 

All the results of the extensive surveys 
conducted by this organization are not yet 
in, but some of them are. One portion of 
this survey which dealt with our cadets con- 
firmed what those of us in Civil Air Patrol 
have long believed, that young men who 
enter the Civil Air Patrol cadet program and 
participate in its various activities, are with 
few exceptions very strongly motivated to 
fiy. A great many of them have their sights 
set on aviation cadet training. 

One of the questions asked of Civil Air 
Patrol cadets who had indicated a strong 
motivation to fly after participation in the 
cadet program repeatedly produced a most 
interesting answer. The question sought 
the answer to why the young man had not 
felt motivated to seek aviation cadet train- 
ing prior to his Civil Air Patrol experiences. 
Again and again came an answer to the 
effect that he had not considered aviation 
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1954 
cadet training because he felt that it was 
necessary to be almost a superman to fly a 
modern military aircraft. 

Here is the result of a decade or more of 
constant newspaper, magazine, television, 
and motion-picture publicity on pushbutton 
warfare, pilotless fiying, supercomplicated 
airplanes of the future. Little wonder young 
men have been overawed by the prospect. 
How many of you here tonight can remem- 
per the awe with which you watched your 
first Ford trimotor or Douglas DC-3 roar 
off into the sky? 

Here lies the strength of the Civil Air 
patrol cadet program. It brings the young- 
ster and the airplane together on a practical 
basis. In his association with senior mem- 
per pilots and in his orientation flights the 
prospect of learning to fly is presented to him 
as @ goal he could confidently expect to 
achieve from the very outset. 

Again let me ask a question of you here 
tonight. How many of you associate the 
pirth of your own interest in aviation with 
parefoot summer days spent hanging around 
a cowpasture airport which boasted one or 
two aeroplanes? How many of you who 
are flyers can date your fixed determination 
to be a pilot yourself to the time when one 
of your heroes at that cowpasture airport 
rewarded your silent devotion by taking you 
for a ride? 

This, gentlemen, is where the Civil Air 
Patrol is rekindling the desire to fly among 
young people—at the grassroots of America. 
But the Civil Air Patrol program, although 
it cannot actually provide the flight instruc- 
tion, carries the program considerably fur- 
ther than just bringing the youngsters and 
airplanes together. The young people we 
are able to reach through our cadet program 
get to ride in Air Force transports to the 
summer encampments. At the encamp- 
ments they get to visit the maintenance 
shops, the meteorology stations, the control 
towers, and see firsthand many of the other 
phases of the aviation industry. They get 
to climb through the latest models of our 
aircraft. And some of them even get a ride 
ina jet plane as a reward for special achieve- 
ment in cadet activities. Thus we are help- 
ing to provide an answer to the problem of 
providing young men to man America’s 
planes. 

Of course our program is limited, and it 
does not provide an answer to the financial 
problem of making actual flying training 
available to youngsters. Since the Civil Air 
Patrol does not provide flight training, it 
cannot compete with the Government-spon- 
sored youth aviation program of the Soviet 
Union or for that matter with the programs 
of other free nations. But it does represent 
along step in the right direction. 

In closing let me point out that the Civil 
Air Patrol, with its 80,000 members in organ- 
wed units in every State and Territory of 
America, is more than a trained and organ- 
ized force of minutemen ready to serve our 
Nation in any of the many ways I have dis- 
cussed here tonigtht. It is a dynamic, uni- 
fied legion of patriots dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that the invincibility of America and 
the last great hope for peace in the world 
today lies in the strength of American air- 
power. 

I thank you. 


REMARKS OF HON. JoSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 


General Beau, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Civil Air Patrol, and friends, it is a great 
pleasure and a distinct honor to have been 
asked to respond for the Congress of the 
United States to this splendid report on the 
activities of the Civil Air Patrol. 

4s I looked around this room and as I 
listened to the remarks of your commander, 
my faith was renewed that. the selfless prin- 
ciples which motivated the Minute Men of 
lexington and Concord are still strong in 
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our land today. In the Civil Air Patrol I 
see another such group of courageous, loyal 
Americans who place the security of their 
country and the well-being of their fellow 
men ahead of their own comfort and safety. 

General Beau’s report has been most en- 
lightening to me and I know to many mem- 
bers of the Congress. It has given us a 
clearer understanding of Just what the Civil 
Air Patrol means to America in terms of 
public service and what it is doing to help 
solve some of the perplexing problems of this 
air age. 

In these days when the economy of our 
Nation is under great pressure, it is most 
heartening to know that America’s private 
pilots and lightplane owners marshalled by 
the Civil Air Patrol are providing effective 
aerial search and rescue service at a frac- 
tion of what it would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the same service. We 
could not afford to provide Air Rescue Serv- 
ice with planes and personnel to do the job 
in the numbers available through the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

In providing wings for Civil Defense, the 
Civil Air Patrol is performing another in- 
valuable service to the Nation. Although 
the individual States are capable of control- 
ling the hundreds of private aircraft within 
their boundaries and are capable of marshal- 
ling them in the event they are needed, 
neither the States nor the Federal Govern- 
ment have the organization capable of car- 
rying on the long-range aviation-Civil De- 
fense training program which is necessary 
if the Nation’s thousands of private pilots 
and lightplane owners are to become an ef- 
fective air arm foy Civil Defense. From your 
report I can see that the Civil Air Patrol has 
such an orgamization and already has be- 
gun such a program of training. 

Your contributions to the field of aviation 
education are most significant. The ques- 
tion of how to provide general aviation edu- 
cation to our youth through the schools has 
long been an item of great concern. In this 
field the leadership of the Civil Air Patrol 
has been inspiring. 

I can speak from personal experience 
about your International Cadet Exchange. 
Last year I had the pleasure of meeting and 
talking with several young men who, as 
Civil Air Patrol cadets, were representing 
the United States in this exchange. I was 
impressed with their appearance as well as 
their bearing. Most of all, however, I was 
impressed with their great sincerity. Surely, 
a program which brings together young men 
such as these from many nations—all having 
a common bond—and the belief that the 
airplane is as great an instrument for peace 
as it is for war—can only enhance the pros- 
pects for peace among nations and under- 
standing among all men. 

While we continue to work toward this 
goal of world understanding through such 
programs as your International Cadet Ex- 
change, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that the threat of world conflict must 
influence all our efforts toward world peace. 

We cannot hide from the fact that the 
hydrogen bomb with the airplane to deliver 
it anywhere on the globe has brought the 
danger of nuclear attack to every man, wo- 
man, and child in the United States. It is 
a threat we must reckon with. 

We know the greatest deterrent to foreign 
aggression against us and all the free world 
is a mighty air arm capable of devastating 
reprisal against an aggressor. The obvious 
answer is absolute supremacy in the air. 
Thus, it behooves us to guard and protect 
our airpower and to keep it the strongest 
on earth. 

We agree with you, General Beau, the 
problem of finding the manpower to fly and 
maintain our planes is one of the most 
serious problems facing America today. 

We agree with you that our young 
are not afraid to fly. Something other 
fear is responsible for their absence of 
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terest in flying. I was most interested in 
your analysis of the problem of lack of mo- 
tivation to seek military flight training on 
the part of our young men. I cannot help 
but believe you have offered a valuable clue 
to the solution of this grave problem. 

This situation has been under considera- 
tion by the Congress for some time. In- 
creased attention to it certainly is called for. 
While it is being studied, it is encouraging 
to know that an organization such as the 
Civil Air Patrol is already taking steps to 
rekindle the interest of American youth in 
aviation. 

I am sure I speak for both the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the 
Air Foree as well as for the Congress when 
I congratulate you members of the Civil Air 
Patrol on the tremendous effort you have 
put forth in behalf of air supremacy. You 
are creating an ever-greater public under- 
standing of the need for airpower in Amer- 
ica. You are also providing a closer bond 
between the man in Air Force blue and the 
man in the blue serge suit. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very interesting and most in- 
formative address made by Hon. Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, entitled 
“The Need for Trained Men,” delivered 
the evening of May 22, 1954, on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary observ- 
ance of the founding of Wentworth In- 
stitute, and the inauguration of H. Rus- 
sell Beatty as president. 

The Wentworth Institute, located in 
Boston, is one of the finest institutions 
of its kind in the world. Throughout 
its existence it has served as an avenue 
of progress for countless of thousands 
of young men and women. Its gradu- 
ates have made outstanding names in 
their chosen field. 

The address follows: 

Tue Neep ror TRAINED MEn 


President Eisenhower, in his recent state of 
the Union message, described the grave prob- 
lems of a national and economic security and 
outlined a constructive legislative program 
to help solve these problems. 

He closed that memorable address on a 
high note of confidence. He said with deep 
sincerity—and I quote: 

“There is no end to America’s forward 
road.” 

Today Wentworth. Institute celebrates 50 
years of memory and, through the inaugura- 
tion of its first president, anticipates years 
of further progress. 

This, therefore, is a fitting occasion on 
which to repeat the optimistic prediction of 
the President of the United States, “There is 
no end to America’s forward road.” 

Since the founding of this institution in 
1904, the American standard of living has 
increased 4 times until today it is 7 times 
the average of the rest of the world. The 
secret of this matchless growth is that we 
have developed the skill to use our abundant 
matter and energy. 

Part of our progress springs from the dy- 
namic spirit of our people. But fully as im- 
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portant is that Americans have been wise 
enough to train themselves in constantly im- 
proved know-how. 

One of the pioneers in recognizing the need 
for trained men in the industrial revolution 
was that great practical dreamer and your 
distinguished founder, Arioch Wentworth, 
and, as Secretary of Commerce, I am privi- 
leged this evening to express to him and to 
the school he started the gratitude of Ameri- 
can industry for its great contribution to 
economic progress in this country. 

Counting by the calendar, this is Went- 
worth Institute’s golden anniversary. But 
in a true sense the spirit of Wentworth has 
grown for nearly 3 times 50 years. The solid 
rock of experience on which Wentworth is 
built was laid down in the second decade of 
the past century when its founder, Arioch 
Wentworth, was born just over the line in 
New Hampshire. 

At the beginning of that century, the great 
march of modern science was just getting 
underway. Mechanics or craftsmen of that 
day became inventors and made discoveries 
of the first importance. 

Peter Cooper, the ironworker, put together 
the first locomotive ever seen in this country. 

Even amateur craftsmen, the kind of peo- 
pie who today keep a few “cut and try” tools 
in the cellar, made all sorts of valuable dis- 
coveries. They were men like Massachusetts’ 
own Eli Whitney who invented, in addition 
to the cotton gin, the idea of standardized 
parts upon which our modern system of mass 
production is based. 

New England, whose people were thrifty, 
mechanically minded and curious by nature, 
was a beehive of invention. Everybody took 
a hand in trying to find out how to do things 
simpler, faster, and better. 

That was the climate of Yankee ingenuity 
in which Arioch Wentworth was born. The 
boy had a thorough education in one of the 
best secondary schools in the State, Dover 
Academy. After graduating, Arioch con- 
tinued to help on the farm; he also taught 
school and worked in his father’s granite 
quarry. 

Perhaps the granite of New Hampshire was 
too hard for him. At any rate, when he de- 
cided to go into the stone business for him- 
self he came to Boston, a young man in his 
early twenties, to work the granite of our 
State of Massachusetts. 

We next hear of him going into the soap- 
stone business, still in Boston, so we may 
assume, perhaps, that he discovered that 
Yankee granite is the same everywhere. 
Then he moved into the marble business. 

His rapid success enabled him to-ride the 
tides of competition. He retired from busi- 
ness in his seventies, after 36 years of un- 
remitting but happy labor. However, he 
never forgot his struggles as a young man of 
great mechanical aptitude, but little tech- 
nical knowledge. 

He made his way despite this hindrance, 
like other pioneers. He did it by main 
strength. He felt that no one else should be 
compelled to retrace his path, for lack of 
a technical education. 

In his will he stipulated that an institu- 
tion for the purpose of providing education 
“in the mechanical arts” should be the resid- 
uary legatee of his estate. After providing 
for his family, he sought to do something for 
young men who had a good secondary school 
education, as he had, and were anxious to 
develop their practical skills. And Went- 
worth Institute is the result of his foresight 
and generosity. 


Today the scientific technology upon which 
our mass-production economy is based is far 
toe complex for any man to pick up on the 
side while trying to earn a living and build 
a business. What a boy cam secure here at 
Wentworth Institute at a modest cost, is a 
supply of intellectual capital—the knowledge 
of how to do things—which is just as im- 
portant as money in the bank, 
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Wentworth Institute produces the skilled 
manpower we need to serve science and in- 
dustry today. Since its founding 50,000 
graduates have gone forth to make their con- 
tribution to American progress. 

We are very proud of their accomplish- 
ments. 

The practical importance of the skills 
taught at Wentworth can be illustrated by 
the fact that in the 3 years between March 
1950, and April 1953, no less than 177 proj- 
ects requiring the most intricate workman- 
ship were completed at the Institute. 

The Air Force came to Wentworth because 
it is engaged in important research projects 
which demand the highest order of crafts- 
manship in the experimental stages of pro- 
duction. In the Wentworth electronics 
laboratory and machine shop, students, in 
addition to their other studies, have devoted 
themseives to the fabrication of instruments 
and equipment to be installed in V-2 rockets, 
Aerobee rockets, and lighter-than-air appa- 
ratus designed for the purpose of recording 
the phenomena of the upper atmosphere. 

The data gathered by these efforts is ur- 
gently needed for the peaceful development 
of our Nation as well as for defense. 

We at the Department of Commerce have 
participated in these efforts along with Went- 
worth Institute. Our Weather Bureau is 
utilizing data concerning the upper atmos- 
phere to carry forward the development of 
long-range weather forecasting. Our Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, I am proud to 
say, has probably played the major role in 
pioneering the advance of new instrumenta- 
tion techniques in this country. 

More and more research is the key to prog- 
ress. Educational institutions and Govern- 
ment together are making substantial contri- 
butions to the research that is required by 
our dynamic economy. 

In fact, of the grand total of around $4 
billion spent for research and development 
in the United States in 1953, 62 percent was 
Government funds. 

However, most of the work was carried on 
by private business. 

Statistics on the $4 billion of research ex- 
penditures by performance of work show that 
19 percent went for work done by Govern- 
ment agencies, 11 percent for work done by 
nonprofit institutions, and 70 percent for 
work done by private industry for the Gov- 
ernment and for itself. 

By\ 1920 there were about 300 industrial 
laboratories in the United States. Today 
there are 3,000. In 1920 there were 8,000 
researchers employed by industry. In 1945 
there were 76,000. Today there are more 
than 131,000. 

Since the close of World War II, the num- 
ber of research engineers and scientists en- 
gaged in all fields of research and develop- 
ment has jumped from 119,000 to 192,000— 
an increase of 73,000. 

Research is Yankee ingenuity in modern 
clothes. Research is organized initiative. 
Research is a growing component of Amer- 
ican enterprise in the 20th century because 
businessmen have learned that they must 
move ahead in order to meet competition 
and stay in business. 

At a recent meeting of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute, L. R. Crittendon, a DuPont 
research supervisor, said, “research tends \to 
snowball. Your company grows, and you're 
led into new avenues of research. Our re- 
search program grows 10 percent to 15 per- 
cent a year, while the company grows about 
7 percent.” 

Such news is encouraging. But I feel it 
my duty to present some other news which 
should make everyone sit up and think. 

I warn you that research will slow down 
unless we can man the laboratories and the 
field testing grounds. Despite the fact that 
modern society is wisely developing research 
at a record rate, one of the most alarming 
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shortage is in trained manpower in scien 
tific and technological areas. ; 

There are about 300,000 scientists and 
500,000 engineers in the United States at 
the present time. The number in poy, 
categories has approximately doubled Since 
1940. Fine. But it just isn’t enough t» 
the future. There is a current shortage 
engineers of about 90,000. Estimates indi. 
cate that as many as 30,000 new engineer, 
will be needed annually under Conditions 
of mobilization readiness and a high jey 
of national economy. 

The number of engineering graduates ha 
declined steadily since the 1949-50 peak 
52,000 and will reach a low of about 19, 
in the academic year 1953-54. After tha 
according to estimates, the number yj 
gradually rise to 34,000 in 1957. 

This slump is disquieting enough in jt. 
self. But here are some comparative fig- 
ures that should shake us further out of 
complacency. 

It is estimated by scientists that in the 
Soviet Union there were approximately 
150,000 scientists and 400,000 engineers jy 
1952. It is further estimated that whereas 
only about 19,000 American engineers yj 
be graduated this year, approximately 43,09 
Russian engineers were graduated in 1953~ 
more than twice our output. 

It is a sobering thought to contemplate 
that, according to these estimates, the So. 
viet world not only may be catching up with 
us in the production of atomic power but 
certainly is in the total numbers of trained 
personnel to operate and increase that 
power. 

Unless our famine in potential know-how 
is overcome, the results in relation to eco- 
nomic growth and national security could 
be exceedingly dangerous. 

Standing under the shadow of the awful 
H-bomb mushroom, I am disturbed by the 
prospect of a prolonged slowdown in the 
output of trained brainpower. And » 
are you. 

But in addition to the urgent need for 
more engineers and scientists is the growing 
need for supporting workers—for draftsmen, 
laboratory assistants and other technicians— 
without whom the efficiency and the progress 
of the engineer and the scientist would be 
critically curtailed or utterly lost. 

For every two professional researchers the 
educational branches of our economy must 
provide three supporting workers. The ratio 
is one to five in the vitally important motor- 
vehicles industry. 

It is the function of technical institutes 
such as Wentworth to train such essential 
personnel, upon whom our progress is as de- 
pendent as upon the graduate scientists 
themselves. And for the boy who wishes to 
start his own business, in such fields as elec- 
tronics and construction, the training he re- 
ceives at Wentworth is indispensable. 

In training youth to serve industry—large 
and small—the big industrial laboratory and 
the one-man radio repair shop—Wentworth 
Institute is supplying one of the most urgent 
needs of our country, the need for more 
trained men in the engineering and scien- 
tific areas of industry. 

You at Wentworth and our other educa- 
tional institutions-are producing the tech- 
nological know-how vital to national survival 
in an age of peril. You are planting the seed 
for the limitless prosperity and happiness 
which can result when Operation Ivy be- 
comes Operation Olive Branch in a just and 
lasting peace. 

Our past national wealth came from the 
ground,.as crops and minerals, or from har- 
nessing beasts, wind, water, steam, and elec- 
tricity. Today scientists, anticipating eve- 
tual exhaustion of natural resources, are ¢X- 
ploring two great new sources of energy that 
seem inexhaustible—the sun and the atom 
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all of the industries of the United States. 
The hitch is that as yet, we have discovered 
no economical way to capture that vast 
wer. But scientists are working on the 
problem and éach year devise new or im- 
proved methods of reducing the cost of solar 


od Since conversion. 

Ugh {op The study of atoms in industry has led to 
rtage of the discovery of an entirely new gold mine 
es indi. “ip them thar hills.” By combining atoms 
ngineers into new molecules not found in nature, 
Nditions science is creating new synthetics, new drugs, 
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new products for safety, health, comfort, in- 
dustrial wealth—and new jobs. 
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experimenting with heat-resistant materials 
to keep tomorrow’s jet engine from burning 
itself to cinders. A byproduct is an im- 
proved kitchen range burner. 

On the other end of the thermometer, they 
are studying the coldest cold on earth. Our 
scientific explorers have reached a record ice 
world landmark within a few thousandths of 
a degree of absolute zero, 460° below zero 
Fahrenheit. Near that chill temperature 
liquid helium, for example, acts unlike solid, 
liquid or gas but something quite different. 
When poured into a receptacle the substance 
starts climbing the wall and spilling over 
the brim. 

Cerium is a rare metal used in tinting 
optical glass. By first combining it with 
another material to make a suitable salt 
and then submitting it to such super-low 
temperatures that molecular motion quiets 
down, the nuclei of the cerium can be alined 
and its radioactive emission can be better 
studied. 

This is a powerful new tool for a better 
understanding of nuclei and should lead to 
more effective utilization of atomic energy. 
Thus by concentrated thought and by 
trial and error, modern science on many 
fronts is harnessing the atom. New meth- 
ods of converting uranium 235 into plu- 
tonium raise the world’s atomic-energy re- 
serves to the equivalent of 90 trillion—mark 
word trillion—tons of coal which, if con- 
verted to industrial energy, could raise the 
standard of living of all mankind 25 times 
beyond what it is today. 

Think of it, if Russia would join the free 
world in genuine peace, all the millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain could share with 
us @ universal prosperity 25-fold beyond 
today’s standard of living. When in all 
human history have malice and madness 
kept mankind from greater blessings? 

Of course, we realize the awful potential 
of destruction in the H-bomb and we must 
never lower our guard. But also we should 
always keep our eyes on the wonderful pos- 
sibilities for human happiness in atomic 
power for peace. 

The best years of our lives are ahead, if 
sanity and good will return to earth and man 
becomes the real master of the machine. 
The test tube can be Pandora’s box, un- 
leashing disaster on a doomed world. Or 
the test tube can be Aladdin's lamp, pouring 
forth blessings unlimited. 

Arioch Wentworth foresaw a better world 
if youth could be better trained to develop 
the industrial age. And his great dream 
came true, 

My friends, like him, let us train at Went- 
worth and elsewhere the coming generation 
with the know-how of the atomic age. Let 
Us fill the depleted ranks of science and 
engineering. Let us bolster our own faith 
in a brighter future. 

For the facts warrant such a trust. Let 
Us say and believe in our hearts with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 


“There is no end to America’s forward 
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Remarks by Everett T. Winter, Executive 
Vice President, Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, Before the 41st Convention, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following remarks by Everett T. Win- 
ter, executive vice-president, Mississippi 
Valley Association, before the 41st con- 
vention, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C., May 26, 
1954: 


Since the end of World War I Americans, 
whether they were a part of the majority 
or a part of the minority party, have sought 
the solution to the farm surplus problem. 

Newspapers and magazines today are full 
of articles telling us how much butter, wheat, 
corn, and other foodstuffs Uncle Sam has 
purchased to support the market. I believe 
that the last figure that I heard was that 
the storage charge alone on this great sup- 
ply of presumably unsalable food and fiber 
amounts to about $20,000 per hour. 

I think that you will have to hunt for 
quite a while upon the Hill to find a Mem- 
ber of Congress from either party who will 
not admit, at least privately, that the farm 
problem is a very complex one and one for 
which there is no adequate nor simple 
answer. 

Answers that we thought were obvious 
solutions a quarter of a century ago have 
since proved to be erroneous. The facts are 
that 40 percent fewer farmers today are pro- 
ducing 40 percent more per acre, and per 
farmer, than they ever did before the sur- 
pluses started to pile up. 

Members of Congress, farmers and farm 
organization leaders have been seeking the 
solution to the surplus problem for 30 years. 
Billions of dollars have been spent and there 
is doubt in many of our minds if we are 
much closer to the solution of the problem 
than we were back in the early 1930’s when 
the New Deal tried to meet the surplus prob- 
lem head on. Since that time we have tried 
acreage allotments, market quotas and many 
other devices. The problem is still with us. 

I think that every fair-minded American 
will admit that surpluses do create problems. 
To the man who produces or processes or 
transports these surpluses the problems in- 
volved are very real. 

We could continue to talk about this prob- 
lem for another 30 years. Maybe we could 
solve the problems attendant and maybe we 
could not. 

Today I would like to raise some questions 
in your minds as to what might have hap- 
pened if we had not had quite enough food 
and fiber in America instead of a surplus. 
I have never yet read of a civilization being 
destroyed by too much food and fiber nor 
by too high a standard of living. Surpluses 
are problems in a great country like ours— 
as are any other blessings. 

Why is it that America, with 6 percent of 
the world’s population and 7 percent of the 
world’s area, is today giving away more food- 
stuffs than is known to be purchased by any 
other country in the world? f 
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We might also ask: “Why did men die of 
starvation for 6,000 years? Why is it that we 
in America have a surplus problem and have 
never had a famine? Why did men walk 
and carry goods on their strained backs for 
6,000 years, and then suddenly on only a 
small prrt of the earth’s surface the forces 
of nature were harnessed to do the bidding 
of the humblest citizen? 

Why did families live for 6,000 years in 
caves or floorless hovels without windows or 
chimneys; then within a few generations we 
in America take floors, rugs, chairs, tables, 
windows, and chimneys for granted, and re- 
gard electric lights, refrigerators, running 
water, porcelain baths, and toilets as com- 
mon necessities? + 

Why did men and women and children 
eke out their meager existence for 6,000 years, 
toiling desperately from dawn to dark, bare- 
foot, half-naked, unwashed; unshaved, un- 
combed, with lousy hair, mangy skins, and 
rotting teeth, and then suddenly in one place 
on earth there is an abundance of things 
such as rayon underwear, nylon hose, shower 
baths, safety razors, ice-cream sodas, lip- 
sticks, permanent waves, and television sets? 

It is incredible if we would but pause to 
reflect how swiftly—in almost no time as 
time is measured in the history of the 
world—Americans have conquered the dark- 
ness of night, have gone from pine knots 
and candles to kerosene lamps, to gas jets, 
then to electric bulbs, neon lights, and fluo- 
rescent tubes. 

We have created wholly new and astound- 
ing defenses against weather—from fire- 
places to stoves, furnaces, automatic burners, 
insulation, air conditioning. 

These things have been and are possible 
because we have surpluses and because 
Americans spend a smaller part of their in- 
come fur food than do any other important 
people in the world. No nation in the his- 
tory of the world has been more blessed than 
Americans with soil and water resources. 
These are the two natural resources that 
are capable of creating new wealth year after 
year. In America we spend less than 25 per- 
cent of our total income for food. In China 
better than 90 percent of the citizens’ in- 
come is required for food. We should thank 
God that ours has been a surplus rather than 
a shortage problem. 

We have accepted this wonderful gift of 
adequate soil and water resources, but we 
have not taken proper care of it. Today ero- 
sion takes 21 times as much fertility from 
the soil each year as does production of crops. 
The Mississippi River dumps 735 million tons 
of topsoil into the Gulf of Mexico each year. 
During flood stages the Mississippi River car- 
ries past the city of New Orleans enough soil 
every 60 seconds to cover 40 acres with 7 
inches of soil. 

No nation can be that extravagant and 
expect to live. Fifteen percent of the good 
land that we had when our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers came to this country is lost forever. 
Topsoil and water constitute the real fun- 
damental capital of this country. We are as 
many inches from famine and a lower stand- 
ard of living as our topsoil is deep. It 
takes nature from 300 to 1,000 years to make 
an inch of soil. We in America have de- 
stroyed nearly 6 inches of soil in a little 
over 200 years. 

Certainly the past offers eloquent evi- 
dence as to the consequences of wasteful 
expenditures of land resources. Not very 
far from the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean we see vast deserts today. In a por- 
tion of this area, where two mighty rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates parallel each 
other, was the site of the beginning of civil- 
ization on this earth. This is according to 
some eminent historians. 

This in biblical times was the land of milk 
and honey. Today it stands barren and 
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desolate with very sparse human habitation 
and with a very low standard of living for 
those nomadic travelers who do live in that 
section of the world. 

The Tigris-Euphrates Valley, commonly 
known as Mesopotamia, was capable of sup- 
porting a population of over 15 million peo- 
ple and.could have supported them bounti- 
fully for centuries. This was the valley of 
plenty, the site of the fabulous Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. 

Over the centuries the great annual floods 
of the two rivers washed away the rich top- 
soil which clogged these rivers and their 
tributaries and left in their wake important 
desolution. Slowly but surely the valley 
became less able to support human life. 
Those who so recklessly squandered the nat- 
ural resources once abundant there, those 
who failed to put back into the soil as 
much as they were taking out, those who 
could not or would not understand that the 
mighty rivers which fed them could also 
make them starve, those were the people who 
were forced to migrate elsewhere. 

It remains to be seen whether we in Amer- 
ica follow the pattern that was followed in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria, China, and the 
scenes of every civilization recorded in the 
world's history. 

While we are attacking this problem let 
us keep ever in mind that there is no con- 
flict whatsoever between sound soil con- 
servation practices and sound flood-control 
practices. Soil conservation with its ter- 
races, contour plowing and other accepted 
scientific practices for conserving moisture 
is not a substitute but rather a supplement 
to the generally accepted flood-control proj- 
ects which include reservoirs and so-called 
high dams. Soil conservation projects will 
not stop floods but they will help. Flood- 
control reservoirs do not constitute the final 
answer to soil conservation, but they will 
help. 

Organizations such as the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, the 
National Reclamation Association, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and dozens of 
others are dedicated to the conservation and 
proper use of things that have made America 
great. 

Sometimes we feel that we are accom- 
plishing a great deal. 

At other times, when we see the Kansas 
River on a rampage as we did in 1951, the 
Missouri River on a rampage as we saw it 
in 1952, the Red River of the South as we 
saw in it in 1953, there is reason for doubt as 
to whether we are accomplishing what we 
set out to do. Losses in those three floods 
cost our people, in actual and in potential 
wealth, more than has our entire flood con- 
trol and conservation program cost the tax- 
payers of the United States since those pro- 
grams were started. 

I am not an alarmist, but let’s face facts. 

The Bureau of the Census tells us that we 
can expect to have a population of 190 mil- 
lion by 1975. That estimate in itself. is as- 
tounding, and with this increase in popu- 
lation we are going to have an increase or 
an acceleration of the problems that we are 
here to study. 

The most pressing of these problems will 
be the supplying of adequate food and fiber 
to maintain this additional population in 
the style to which we Americans have been 
accustomed. To accomplish this task the 
United States of America must harvest some 
530 million acres of cropland in 1975 if our 
people are to be as well fed and as well 
clothed as they were during the period 1935- 
39. That 530 miillion acres represent some 
68 million acres more than we now have. 
In other words, we are going to be approxi- 
mately 68 million acres short by 1975 of hav- 
ing enough cropland to maintain our present 
standard of living. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts that by this 
crucial year of 1975 our farmers will have 
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found only 45 million new acres. These of 
course will be the acres that are reclaimed 
by the stabilization of our rivers, by the 
clearing of timber and by the irrigation of 
now drought land, 

This statement means that for all prac- 
tical purposes our farmland deficit will be 
nearly 23 million acres by 1975. Technology, 
better seed, research, and many things that 
we cannot now imagine are going to take up 
some of this slack. While there is still an 
abundance I think we should very carefully 
study ways and means of continuing that 
abundance. 

A few years ago Bill Webb and I heard the 
annual address of Walter Chamblin here in 
Washington. The two of us have not missed 
one of Mr. Chamblin’s speeches before the 
Washington Board of Trade since. Mr. 
Chamblin told us at the time that the his- 
tory of every civilization the world has ever 
known could be written in 10 words. Each 
nation that constituted a great civilization 
followed the same pattern. 

The people started in bondage, they went 
from bondage to great spiritual faith, from 
spiritual faith to courage, from courage to 
liberty, from liberty to abundance, from 
abundance to selfishness, from selfishness 
to complacency, from complacency to apathy, 
from apathy to dependence, back to bondage. 

Your ancestors and mine, most of them 
originating in Europe, were at one time in 
bondage. After acquiring spiritual faith 
they found the courage to come to America 
and fight for and win the liberty that we 
enjoy today. We are definitely today in 
the period of abundance. Our abundance is 
greater than has ever been known by any 
other people. 

Whether we follow the same old pattern 
and go from abundance, to selfishness, to 
complacency, to apathy, to dependence and 
back to bondage, as did all other civilizations 
ahead of us, may depend upon the success 
of the great organizations we all represent. 
May you have the greatest of success in your 
efforts. 





French Nurse, New Spur to Altruism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
an honor and a privilege to have this 
opportunity to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD and to include the 
following very fine tribute paid to a very 
great lady—‘“the angel of Dien Bien 
Phu,” Mile. Genevieve de Galard Tar- 
raube, who is now an Official visitor in 
the United States: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 26, 1954] 


FRENCH Nurse, New Spur To ALTRUISM 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


“I'm no Florence Nightingale,” many a 
nurse of today quickly explains. It is an 
understandable attitude. The tradition of 
altruism has been exploited in nursing, as 
in teaching, social work, many other pro- 
fessions. 

Yet the lift of heart given the world by 
the “angel of Dien Bien Phu,” Genevieve 
de Galard Tarraube, who arrives in the 
United States today as an official visitor, has 
been occasioned by altruism and heroism 
in the Nightingale pattern. 

One hundred years ago this fall Florence 
Nightingale, a former debutante of British 
court circles, went to the Crimea to labor 
in the hot and filthy barracks hospital 


“ Galard, whose ancient line of military 
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that was receiving the wounded from the 
Battle of Balaklava. Now Genevieve qe 
cestors has made much of the words “genre 
and “honor,” is being paid tribute for her 
tireless devotion to the wounded in the 
besieged underground hospital at Dien Bien 
Phu. 

The heroic French Air Force nurse has 
given new prestige to the ideal of service at 
a time when it is widely suffering from cynj- 
cal disrepute. Her 3-week tour of this coun. 
try may cause the hero-hungry populace 
that greets her to think more seriously about 
the great need of nurses, and also of nurses’ 
needs. It may remind persons in all profes. 
sions that too much is being made of the 
cult of success. 

A national survey of health care made by 
Representative FRANCES P. BOLTON, who was 
instrumental in having Lieutenant de 
Galard visit this country, indicates that the 
public attitude toward nursing could stanqg 
an injection of idealism. Replies from about 
4,000 persons concerned with the Nation’s 
critical and ever-increasing nurse shortage 
list among the handicaps to nurse recruiting 
not only low pay, long and irregular hours, 
and competition from other fields, but also 
a decline in altruism. Though participants 
in the survey urged increase of financial aid, 
many of them pointed out that money alone 
would not solve the problem. 

Perhaps an overdose of sentimentality 
regarding nursing has caused the pendulum 
to swing to the other extreme. Florence 
Nightingale, a hard-headed administrative 
genius, had no patience with sentimentality 
and the inefficiency frequently resulting 
from it. She wanted her legacy to the world 
to be a practical revolution in the methods 
of caring for the sick and wounded. 

Yet neither did she have any patience with 
self-seeking. She felt she had been called 
to service (she maintained that God spoke 
to her audibly four times in her life) and 
she gave herself completely to that service. 
She expected her associates and disciples to 
do likewise—without thought of personal 
gain or ambition. Her inspiration motivated 
young women for years in the choice of their 
careers. 

Much of this same attitude toward duty 
and service (now regarded as a 19th-century 
phenomenon) has shown up in the career 
of Genevieve de Galard. Like Florence 
Nightingale, she found her conservative 
family opposed to her undertaking. It was 
considered shockingly unconventional for 
her to assume such as arduous, hazardous life 
as becoming an Air Force nurse, even though 
the unit she joined was an elite one, largely 
staffed with girls from aristocratic families. 

Yet she firmly went ahead. She is said to 
have been motivated by religion, by the mili- 
tary tradition of her family and by her own 
desires to serve where she was most needed. 

The elderly mother of the French heroine, 
Vicomtesse de Galard Tarraube, who lives in 
@ modest Paris apartment filled with family 
heirlooms, is quoted by Edmond Taylor, in 
the Reporter magazine, as saying that her 
daughter felt that going to Indochina offered 
her the “best opportunity to practice her 
profession usefully.” The Vicomtesse added, 
“There are so many wounded out there.” 
Again speaking of the family tradition she 
said, “My daughter merely did her duty.” 

A French veteran, who was a patient in 
the Dien Bien Phu underground shelter, told 
of the nurse saying calmly to the wounded, 
“I do only my duty. You give me courage.” 

Such remarks may seem old fashioned to 
young people who talk over their futures 
exclusively in terms of salaries, hours, peu- 
sions, quick chances to get to the top. But 
the attitude of both Florence Nightingale 
and Genevieve de Galard toward their ca- 
reers seems to fit in with that inner satis- 
faction in the job itself that modern social 
scientists are trying to help so many discon- 
tented workers find. 
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1954 
The Late J. Ward Mailliard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, San 
Francisco recently lost one of her out- 
standing citizens, Mr. J. Ward Mailliard, 
Jr., the father of my colleague from San 
Francisco, Congressman WILLIAM MAIL- 
uarD, Who has been absent from our ses- 
sions in recent days due to the passing of 
his father. It was my privilege to have 
first met Ward Mailliard across the bar- 
gaining tabie, at which I sat as the prin- 
cipal spokesman for labor and Mr. Mail- 
liard as the chairman of the committee 
representing management. Ward Mail- 
liard and I did not always agree. In 
fact, our personal friendship was born 
in the fire of heated debate and disagree- 
ment out of which grew a mutual respect 
and an ability to settle, reasonably, 
equitably, and fairly, a number of seri- 
ous labor relations matters. 

It was also my privilege to serve with 
Ward Mailliard on the board of directors 
of the San Francisco Red Cross, the 
Community Chest, and other civic or- 
ganizations. We may not have always 
agreed, but Ward Mailliard in his own 
way made great contributions to San 
Francisco’s advancement and better- 
ment. As a mark of the respect in which 
he was held under unanimous consent, 
I insert accompanying newspaper arti- 
cles on the passing of this distinguished 
citizen of San Francisco, father of Con- 
gressman MAILuiarD, of the. Fourth Cali- 
fornia Congressional District in San 
Francisco, in the REcorRp: 

{From the San Francisco News of July 12, 

1954] 

Intness Is Fata TO JOHN Warp MAt.iiarp, 
Jzr.—SaNn FRANCISCO CONGRESSMAN’S FaTHER 
Was 63 
John Ward Mailliard, Jr., a leader in San 

Francisco business and civic life and father 

of Representative WiLLIAM S. MAILLIARD, died 

yesterday in Stanford Hospital. Mr. Mail- 
liard, who was»63, had been ill for several 
months. 

Born in San Francisco, he was chairman 
of the board of Mailliard & Schmiedell, a 
food brokerage firm established by his fa- 
ther, held numerous other business director- 
ships, was a past president of the chamber 
of commerce, and had served on city com- 
missions, 

Mr. Mailliard, whose home was at 3375 
Jackson Street, was educated in Lowell High 
School, Taft School in Watertown, Conn., 
and Yale University. 

BUSINESS CAREER 

T1 1910 he began his business career with 
an insurance company, then joined his fa- 
ther's firm and later became associated with 
other enterprises. 

In 1926 he became a director of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 7 years 
oo was elected its youngest president, 

He was president of the police commission 
from 1937 to 1940 and of the State harbor 
commissioners from 1943 to 1946, when he 
resigned to become finance chairman in Gov- 
ernor Warren’s campaign. ~ 

ON PARK BOARD 

He was a member of the park commission; 

in 1938 was a member of the board of man- 
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agers of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position; a member of the California Centen- 
nial Commission in 1947-50; twice president 
of the community chest; a director of St. 
Luke's Hospital and the San Francisco Fed- 
erated Pund; chairman of the American Can- 
cer Society campaign and a trustee and pres- 
ident of the California Academy of Sciences. 


HONORARY DEGREE 


In recognition of his years of community 
service, the College of the Pacific conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws last year. 

His activities were equally widespread in 
the business field. 

He was a director of American President 
Lines, Western Pacific Railroad, and Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Co. At various times 
he was a director of American Trust Co., 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co., California 
Pacific Title Insurance Co., Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Los Angeles, S. O. S. Co., 
Cleanser Products, Inc., Kern County Land 
Co., California Spray-Chemical Co., Beech 
Nut Co. of California, and Schlage Lock Co. 
and was president of the American Molasses 
Co. of California, and Nulomoline Co.* of 
California. 

He was active in Warren’s 1942 campaign 
and an executive committee member of the 
United San Francisco Republican Finance 
Committee. 


WORLD WAR I SERVICE 


During World War I he served in the field 
artillery. 

Besides Representative MAILLIARD, Mr. 
Mailliard is survived by his widow, Kater; 
two other sons, John Ward Mailliard III and 
James Mailliard, of San Francisco; two 
brothers, A. Page Mailliard, of Yorkville, 
Mendocino County, and Thomas P. Mailliard, 
of San Francisco; and two sisters, Mrs. G. T. 
Bridgman, of Ross, and Mrs. William Moore, 
of San Rafael. 

N. Gray & Co., Divisadero and Post Streets, 
have charge of funeral arrangements. 





[From the San Francisco Examiner] 


MAILLiarD, TRADE, Crvic LEADER, Dies—FATHER 
OF CONGRESSMAN SUCCUMBS AT 63 


John Ward Mailliard, Jr., 63, San Fran- 
cisco civic leader and father of Congressmen 
WituraM S. MaILuiarp, died yesterday in Stan- 
ford Hospital after an illness of several 
months, 

He was prominent in business circles as 

a food broker as well as a civic leader. 
. Chairman of the board of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, food brokers, a firm established 
by his father, Mr. Mailliard had been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1911. But his 
business and civic interests were numerous, 
and he held directorships during his lifetime 
on a dozen or more firms. 

Mr. Mailliard was a native son of San 
Francisco, having been born here on March 
25, 1891. 

He was educated in Lowell High School, 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn., and Yale 
University. 

HONORED BY COLLEGE 


Three years after his return to San Fran- 
cisco in 1910 he was married in Belvedere. 
The family home is at 3375 Jackson Street. 

Last year, in Stockton, the College of the 
Pacific recognized his many years of commu- 
nity service to San Francisco, as well as the 
rest of northern California, by conferring on 
him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Mr. Mailliard gained prominence through 
his civic activities early. He was elected a 
director of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce in 1926 and 7 years later, at the 
age of 41 became its youngest president. 

HEADED CHEST 

He was president of the San Francisco 
Police Commission from 1937 to 1940 and of 
the board of State harbor commissioners 
from 1943 to 1946, resigning to become 
finance chairman in the campaign of Gov, 
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Earl Warren. This was the second time he 
served Governor Warren in that capacity— 
the first being in 1942, 

He also was a member of the park commis- 
sion and twice president of the community 
chest. In addition, he served with the board 
of managers of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1938 and with the Cali- 
fornia Centennial Commission in 1947-50. 

Other posts held by Mr. Mailliard included 
director of the American Trust Co., of the 
Home Fire & Mutual Marine Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., American 
President Lines, Firemen’s Pund Insurance 
Co., and the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

He also was a director of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital; the San Francisco Federated Fund; 
chairman of the American Cancer Society 
campaign; and a trustee and president of 
the California Academy of Sciences. 

He served in the Field Artillery during 
World War I. 

Mr. Mailliard leaves his widow, Kate Peter- 
son Mailliard; sons, John Ward III, William 
Somers, the Congressman, and James Mail- 
liard; brothers, A. Page Mailliard, Yorkville, 
and Thomas P, Mailliard, San Francisco; 
and sisters, Mrs. G. T. Bridgman, Ross, and 
Mrs. William Moore, San Rafael. 

Funeral services will be announced - by 
Gray's, Divisadero and Post Streets. 





Red Clerics Visit United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Leader of July 26, 1954: 


Rep CLeERics Visir UNITED STaTEsS—THE HUN- 
GARIAN CHURCHMEN INVITED TO THE WORLD 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES CONVENTION ARE 
COMMUNIST QUISLINGS WHO Do Nor REPRE- 
SENT PROTESTANTS IN THEIR COUNTRY 


(By Béla Fabian) 


The World Council of Churches is to hold 
its convention next month in Evanston, Il. 
Among those invited to participate are four 
Hungarian churchmen: Albert Bereczky and 
Janos Peter, bishops of the Calvinist Church; 
Lajos Veté, a Lutheran bishop; and Laszl6é 
Papp, a Calvinist minister and dean of the 
Budapest Theological Seminary. 

These four men do not represent Hun- 
garian Protestantism. They are minions of 
the Communist regime in Budapest, men 
who are willingly furthering the Kremlin's 
overall design for subjugating the churches 
of Eastern Europe. They are coming to 
America to pursue four vital aims of Soviet 
policy: 

To achieve unification of all orthodox 
churches with the aid of the World Council 
of Churches—the Hungarian Protestant 
Church serving, as Laészl6 Papp expressed it 
last February, as “the connecting link be- 
tween East and West.” 

To create the impression that religious 
freedom exists in the Soviet orbit. 

To utilize the World Council of Churches 
for Communist peace propaganda. 

To prevent the establishment of an inter- 
denominational front of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews against communism. 

In the past, the Hungarian Protestant 
churches have been standard-bearers of free- 
dom, and many Protestant preachers have 
died in defense of their faith. During World 
War II Calvinist Bishop L&szl6 Ravasz, Lu- 
theran Bishop Béla Kapi, and Unitarian 
Bishop Miklés Jézan took a strong stand 
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against Nazi inhumanity. Members of the 
Protestant youth organization, Soli Deo 
Gloria, risked their lives saving victims from 
Nazi execution squads. 

The postwar Communist regime quickly 
turned its efforts to breaking the resistance 
of the Protestants. Their first notable vic- 
tim was Bishop Ravasz. After the Commu- 
nists had threatened to throw him in jail, de- 
port his family and cut off the salaries of all 
Calvinist parochial-school teachers, Ravasz 
stepped down as bishop. His place was taken 
by Albert Bereczky, and the Calvinist Re- 
formed Church became a Communist weapon 
against the other Hungarian churches. 

The leaders of the Lutheran Church 
proved even more of a problem. Bishop 
Lajos Ordas and the moderator of the church, 
Albert Radvamszky, resisted every kind of 
pressure. Finally, the regime charged the 
two with black-marketeering and sent them 
to jail. A new leadership has been installed 
which dutifully follows Communist orders. 

The Unitarian Church submitted without 
@ fight. 

The present leaders of Hungarian Protes- 
tantism have won no real favors for their 
churches by cringing before the regime. The 
Protestant press is enslaved, religious schools 
are closed or rigidly supervised, and the Com- 
munist Party is drawing away the youth. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of Hungarian Protes- 
tants have refused to follow their leaders in 
submission to the Communists. The church 
services of Bishop Janos Péter in Debreczen, 
for example, have been boycotted. 

Reports from Hungary indicate that this 
same Janos Péter, who is soon to represent 
Hungarian Calvinists at the Evanston con- 
vention, is not only a member of the Com- 
munist Party but a secret-police agent. 
After the war, he served as private secretary 
to Rev. Zoltan Tildy, a weakling whom 
the Communists later made President of the 
Hungarian “People’s Republic.” It is now 
clear that Péter was planted by the Com- 
munists to spy on Tildy and report on his 
activities. 

Since the Berlin and Geneva conferences, 
morale among the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain has sunk to an all-time low, and 
Communist propaganda is exploiting this 
despair. “Don’t count on aid from the 
Americans,” the Communists are warning. 
“They are interested only in saving their 
own skins. Before long, the mighty Soviet 
Union will rule the world. Isn't it folly, 
then, to resist us?” 

By welcoming Communist Quislings to-this 
country as the representatives of Hungarian 
protestantism, the World Council of 
Churches is striking yet another blow at the 
spirit of resistance of the enslaved peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 





Carrier Contract Would Aid Dorchester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial with which I am 
in complete agreement, written by Edgar 
A. Craig, president of the Dorchester 
Board of Trade, Dorchester, Mass., ap- 
pearing in the Dorchester Argus-News of 
July 22, 1954, entitled “Carrier Contract 
Would Aid Dorchester”: 

The Massachusetts Bethlehem ship- 
building yard is located in Quincy, Mass., 
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and employs thousands of persons from 
Greater Boston, which includes Dor- 
chester. 

The city of Quincy has been hard hit 
and unemployment there exists to a 
great extent with resultant suffering 
among the unemployed and business in 
general. 

The present Republican administra- 
tion, despite campaign promises, has 
done nothing to relieve unemployment 
in labor-distressed communities in 
Massachusetts. 

The assignment for construction of 
the fourth Forrestal supercarrier to the 
Quincy yard of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co., will contribute substan- 
tially to relieving the unemployment 
situation in Quincy and in Greater Bos- 
ton, as well as most helpful to business 
generally. 

The arguments and reasons why this 
carrier should be assigned to the Quincy 
yard are convincing. 

The present administration should 
assign it to the Quincy yard for con- 
struction. 

The editorial follows: 

Carrier CONTRACT WOULD AID DORCHESTER 


(By Edgar A. Craig, president, Dorchester 
Board of Trade) 


The people of Dorchester—residents and 
business people alike—want the Fore River 
shipyard to get the next Government con- 
tract for the huge Forrestal type of airplane 
carrier. Dorchester—like its neighboring 
community, Quincy—-was greatly disap- 
pointed when the local shipyard lost the 
contract to Newport News, Va., seveval 
month ago. The fact that a similar con- 
tract is about to be awarded gives rise to re- 
newed hope that our local economy will get 
the benefit of the many millions of dollars 
involved in such a great undertaking as a 
monster airplane carrier. 

Hundreds of Dorchester families would be 
favorably affacted by peak activity at Fore 
River. The whole community would feel 
the beneficial effects—along with a score of 
other cities and towns in our vicinity. 

On behalf of the Dorchester Board of Trade 
I earnestly request our elected representa- 
tives in both branches of the Congress of the 
United States to leave no stone unturned to 
bring the next carrier contract to Quincy. 
Further, we especially implore the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. to have in mind the 
loyal support it has received from the Bos- 
ton area in the past in making the bid for 
the contract. 

This section has never been found wanting 
when, in war emergency, its manpower and 
resources have been of vital importance to 
national defense. Now our economy needs 
this important activity at Fore River. Please 
don't let us down. 





Puerto Rico’s Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following interesting 
article published in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, an appraisal by my 
good friend the distinguished Resident 
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Commissioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. ay. 

TONIO FerNOs-ISERN, of the progress 

made in Puerto Rico in the past 2 years: 

PuerTO Rico Harts Her GAINS IN Figsy 2 
YEARS OF FREEDOM—DR. FERNOs-IseRn Re- 
PORTS HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


“The people of Puerto Rico now have a 
feeling of permanence and solidity after be- 
ing afflicted for many years by uncertainty 
over their political status and their future” 

That is the way Dr. ANTONIO FERN6s-Iszpy 
Puerto Rico’s Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, appraises the effect of the estab. 
lishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico juct 2 years ago today. 

A companion effect, Dr. Fernoés-Isern re. 
ports, is a stepup in the rhythm of improve. 
ments in the economy, education, and gen- 
eral well-being of the people of Puerto Rico. 


HAVE OWN CONSTITUTION 


Commonwealth status gave Puerto Ricans 
a constitution of their own and practically 
all of the rights and powers of a State except 
voting privileges in Congress. Before the 
Commonwealth, the island had a large meas- 
ure of self-government, but it was based on 
an act of Congress, not on their own consti- 
tution. Dr. Frrnos-Isern, interviewed in 
his Capitol Hill office, put it this way: 

“The Commonwealth has satisfied the nat- 
ural desire of the people of Puerto Rico to 
have a status that cannot be classified as 
colonial. Before, they felt that they were 
just recipients of a government conferred by 
Washington. Now they have a body politic 
of their own and their relationships with the 
United States are governed by a compact.” 

Dr. Fernos-Isern, a medical doctor with 
freckles and a friendly grin, originated the 
commonwealth idea in 1946 when he decided 
that neither independence nor statehood, 
both of which had many advocates, were 
practical goals. His idea was embraced by 
Luis Mufios-Marin, the popular Governor of 
the island, and in 1951 Dr. Fernos-Isern 
presided over a constitutional convention. 
Congress ratified the new constitution on 
July 3, 1953, and the commonwealth came 
into being on July 25. 

HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


The Commissioner reported that “Puerto 
Rico now has a standard of living equal to 
that of any Latin American country except 
Argentina and Venezuela.” By offering tax 
concessions and other measures in Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, he said, it has attracted 
textile, plastic, glass, ceramic, drug, and 
other industries. Also, there have been 
stepups in such traditional industries as 
sugar, coffee, cigarmaking, and rum distilling. 
The tourist trade is growing, too. 

In regard to education, Dr. Fernés-Isrrn 
proudly noted: 

“At the turn of the century we had 60 
percent illiteracy. Now we have 80 percent 
literacy. And this was achieved while in- 
troducing English in all the schools, from 
first grade on, so that now Puerto Rico is 
truly bilingual.” 

The doctor said that about two-thirds of 
Puerto Rico’s voters support the party which 
sponsored the Commonwealth. The others 
are split between independence and state- 
hood groups, with a sizable edge for the 
former. 

CRITICIZES NATIONALISTS 


Fanatical Nationalists of the type who 
made the Blair House attempt on President 
Truman’s iife in 1950 and shot up the House 
of Representatives Chamber this year num- 
ber no more than 500, Dr. Frrnos-IsexNn 
said. 

“These people,” he declared, “have lost 
contact with reality. They refuse to see 
what is before their eyes. They talk as if 
Puerto Rico were a colony in the worst sense 
of the word. That’s not so. They are not 
fighting the United States Government, but 
a Puerto Rican government, and they are 
going counter to the wishes of the people.” 
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pr. Fernés-Isern feels that Puerto Rican 
progress is of great importance to the United 
states. He explained: 

“we are @ sort of show window, demon- 
strating to other Spanish-American countries 
the benefits that can come from relation- 
ships with the United States. Representa- 
tives of many Spanish-American nations 
come to Puerto Rico to see what technologi- 
cal assistance from the United States has 
done for us.” 

There will be parades and speeches in 
Puerto Rico today, but Dr. Frrnos-Isern 
will not be there because Congress is still 
in session. Instead he’ll honor the occa- 
sion with a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he has all the privileges 
of membership except the right to vote on 
legislation. 





Employment Security Supplementary 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter I received from Dewey 
G. Archambault, director of the Division 
of Employment Security of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, showing 
the disastrous results in Massachusetts 
alone by the reduction in the amount 
recommended by President Eisenhower 
in the matter referred to in Mr. Archam- 
bault’s letter to me: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Boston, July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Joun W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCormack: The 
following comments are submitted with ref- 
erence to the action taken by the House 
Appropriations Committee on the employ- 
ment security supplementary budget request 
by which a reduction was made from $43 
million, originally requested, to $4.6 million. 
This $4.6 million is to be restricted for con- 
tingency purposes only, with the provision, 
however, that the contingency fund may be 
used to defray the cost of any new state- 
wide increases. 


1. We are decidely in favor of allowing the 
contingency fund to be used for the payment 
of new statewide salary increases, as we in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts have a 
problem bearing directly on this matter. We 
request very strongly that this feature of the 
House committee’s recommendations be 
retained. 

State legislation recently enacted (prior to 
July 1, 1954) provides for the granting of 
salary increases to employees of the Com- 
monwealth, based on the number of years of 
service in grade. Also, legislation was en- 
acted providing for the upgrading of certain 
statewide classifications which also affected 
a number of employees in this agency. Al- 
though no final figures are available it is 
safe to assume that these salary-increase 
costs will approximate $215,000, and if this 
money can be obtained from the contingency 
fund, as the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee apparently now wishes, it will help solve 
one of our major problems for the current 
1955 fiscal year: Otherwise, we will be faced 
With the problem of paying for these salary 
increases from the basic budget which would 
be extremely difficult (if not impossible) and 
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would necessitate the laying off of a sub- 
stantial number of employees to meet these 
higher salary costs. 

Consideration should also be given to allow 
the payment of normal in-grade step-rate 
increases from contingency funds as has 
regularly been done up to the preceding 
fiscal year. To require States to absorb such 
increases (which are authorized in accord- 
ance with State laws, rules, and regulations 
governing these matters) in their regular 
basic budgets necessitates curtailing the 
necessary operations in order to pay for these 
mandatory increases. In our agency the 
normal annual cost approximates $24,000 and 
failure to allow these payments to come from 
the contingency fund will make our financial 
position for the coming fiscal year even more 
acute, 

2. It is requested that reconsideration be 
given to the amount of funds approved for 
contingency purposes in view of the fact that 
from all indications insured unemployment 
on a national basis is expected to be greater 
than that on which the tentative budget 
approvals for the fiscal year 1955 were based. 

In this Commonwealth, for example, we 
have notified the Federal authorities that our 
benefit and claim workloads are expected to 
be approximately 15 to 20 percent higher 
than those workloads which they have ten- 
tatively approved for fiscal 1955 for this 
agency. 

3. The tentative budget approved for fis- 
cal 1955 for this agency indicates that we 
can be expected to have funds approved to 
pay for only about 1,785 positions. Our cur- 
rent staff as of June 30, 1954, is 2,049. This 
indicates an apparent overstaffing at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year of some 264 posi- 
tions which presents a serious. problem to 
this agency if additional funds for basic em- 
ployment security operations; as requested in 
this supplementary budget, are not approved. 
In view of the fact that workloads currently 
are at a relatively high level, it is impracti- 
cal to consider a reduction in staff to stay 
within this tentatively approved budget, 
without impairing seriously the various op- 
erations carried on by this agency. Based on 
the tentatively approved budget for fiscal 
1955, the functional areas in which we find 
ourselves extremely short of funds are as 
follows: 

Personal services: (1) Experience rating 
operations, (2) local office employment serv- 
ice operations (involving various services to 
applicants and employers), (3) administra- 
tive and staff operations. 

In addition to the above, drastic cuts were 
also made in categories of nonpersonal serv- 
ices, particularly in supplies and equipment, 
which will make it very difficult for this 
agency to meet the necessary expenditures 
anticipated in these accounts. 


We urgently request that every effort be 
made to restore the supplementary budget 
request to the original $43 million which will 
provide additional money for regular basic 
employment security operations and will also 
provide adequate contingency funds from 
which higher benefit and claim loads, and 
from which statewide and in-grade salary in- 
creases can be paid. 

Very truly yours, 
Dewey G. ARCHAMBAULT, 
Director. 





The Health Reinsurance Bill, H. R. 8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
13 this body voted to recommit H. R. 
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8356, the bill known as the admin- 
istration’s health reinsurance bill. Sec- 
retary Hobby in a speech over a national 
network described the bill as the new 
approach toward solving the health 
problems of the American people, and 
declared it to be “the key part of the 
Eisenhower program for better health.” 

1 voted to recommit this bill. I am, 
nevertheless, a firm believer in the poticy 
of Federal responsibility for the health 
needs of our people. Franklin Roosevelt 
believed that adequate medical care is 
one of the basic human rights of all 
Americans. Harry Truman subscribed 
to that principle by submitting a plan 
for comprehensive health insurance to 
the Congress. I wholeheartedly approve 
a recent statement of President Eisen- 
hower: 

The means for achieving good health 
should be accessible to all. A person’s loca- 
tion, occupation, age, race, creed, or financial 


status should not bar him from enjoying 
this access. 


I have no quarrel with the administra- 
tion with regard to certain points related 
to this legislation and I agree with the 
administration that our various health 
insurance plans are deficient in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

First. Too costly for 
groups. 

The annual medical bill today costs 
our citizens $10.2 billion. Only 15 per- 
cent of this bill is covered by insurance. 
Eight million Americans are in debt as a 
result of medical expenses. And only 41 
percent of the families earning under 
$3,000 a year have insurance. 

Second. Health insurance does not 
pay the full medical and hospital bills. 

The Health Information Foundation, 
a research organization supported by the 
great drug and chemical companies, 
whose chairman is Herbert Hoover, 
stated in a recent report that individuals 
covered-by health insurance got back an 
average of only $17 a year in benefits 
from these plans. 

Third. Health insurance plans do not 
cover all needed medical care. 

Fragmentized medical care is costly 
and often inefficient. Diagnosis cannot 
be arbitrarily separated from treatment. 
And you cannot isolate surgery from 
preoperative and postoperative care. A 
health plan should be a comprehensive, 
unified program. 

Fourth. The unemployed, the retired, 
those in rural areas, sufferers of chronic 
ills cannot obtain health insurance. 

Two-thirds of all our counties are pre- 
dominantly rural. In 1,000 counties 
there is no public health service. Some 
thirty million live in areas without prop- 
erly organized local health departments. 

I voted to recommit this bill because 
I feel that, however laudable and sincere 
its objectives may be, the bill does not 
provide the key to the program to im- 
prove the health of our Nation. It is the 
object of this legislation to improve the 
health program of the country by in- 
ducing private insurance companies to 
broaden the coverage of their health 
insurance and extend this insurance to 
greater numbers of our people. This is 
to be accomplished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment underwriting the additional risk 
through a program of reinsurance. It 
Was never made clear during the hear- 
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ines whether anyone had faith in the 
proposed method. 

It seems clear to me that if this rein- 
surance operation is rum on a sound 
businesslike basis the achievement of our 
objectives becomes impossible. There- 
fore, if we are to achieve our objectives, 
it can be done only by operating our 
reinsurance business ata loss. If we are 
going to subsidize our health program, 
let us do it openly and adequately. 

As I do not believe the administration’s 
health reinsurance bill is sound but do 
believe we should act upon this subject, 
I recommend action upon H. R. 7700, the 
medical facilities mortgage insurance 
bill. Passage of this legislation will be 
a definite contribution to improving and 
increasing our health facilities, and this 
by means of private enterprise. This 
constructive proposal will permit the 
Federal Government to reinsure local 
lending agencies which are willing to ad- 
vance funds for the building of hospitals 
and related facilities to prepaid compre- 
hensive health plans. The bill would 
have the Government guarantee loans 
extended to prepayment groups by local 
financing agencies just as the Govern- 
ment has insured private real-estate 
loans. 

Instead of reinsuring the profits of the 
insurance companies, let us take this 
step toward an enlightened national pol- 
icy that will insure the health of our 
citizens. 





Group Life Insurance for Federal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, July 25, 1954. 

The address follows: 


I believe it can be said without any fear of 
contradiction, that the Democratic Party was 
the author of social security. 

The Republican minority in Congress dur- 
ing the 1930's opposed it at every turn. They 
tried to block it by calling it names. They 
said it was radical, socialistic, and would lead 
to a welfare state. 

But the people were unafraid. They 
seemed to like what they saw of old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation. In fact, they have been clamor- 
ing for improvements in the program. 

In the present Congress, with its thin Re- 
publican majority, we have seen improve- 
ments put through because a large majority 
of the Democrats voted solidly for legisla- 
tion which their party conceived in the be- 
ginning and will continue to develop until 
social security in the larger sense becomes 
available to all Americans. 

This is our answer to communism. . 

This is proof that a forward-looking poli- 
tical party, under the flexible governmental 
system that we enjoy, can make those neces- 
sary social and economic changes by which 
an ever-increasing number of our people will 
participate in the fruits of production. 
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At the time this report is being written, 
another form of insurance is being debated 
by the Congress. It would affect only one 
segment of our population. It is an ex- 
ample, however, of the way we are build- 
ing, piece by piece. those group protections 
that will finally benefit all. 

By the time this report is given, it may 
have been written into law. 

The arguments both for and against give 
us a picture as to how such legislation de- 
velops. It is with this in mind that I bring 
you some of the discussion dealing with the 
proposal to provide group life insurance for 
Federal employees. 

It is designed to extend to all Federal civil- 
ian employees, elected as well as appointed, 
the opportunity to enjoy a fringe benefit 
which Has long been available to many em- 
ployees of private industry. 

Group life insurance is truly a product of 
the 20th century. 

By the end of 1912, there were only 25 
master policies, covering only 12,000 persons, 
for a total insurance coverage of $13 million. 
By the end of 1952, it had made sensational 
advances to the point where 37 million per- 
sons were covered to the tune of $70 billion. 

Under the Government's plan nearly 
1,750,000 Federal employees would come 
under this protection. The annual premium 
collections would be $70 million with the 
Federal Government contributing almost $23 
million of this amount. 

The employee premium rate would not 
exceed 25 cents biweekly for each $1,000 of 
coverage. Thus the annual employee cost 
would be $6.50 per $1,000, about the same 
as the premium being paid through large 
group plans in private industry. 

An employee earning $4,200 a year, if he 
elected to join in this program, would be in- 
sured for $5,000, This would cost him $32.50 
@ year, as long as he remained in active serv- 
ice at that salary. If he retired after 15 or 
more years of service, he would no longer 
have to pay the premiums, but would still be 
fully covered. At the age of 65, the protec- 
tion would be reduced at the rate of 2 percent 
(or $100) a month. This would not be cut 
back below 25 percent of the original amount. 
In this case, he would have paid-up insur- 
ance of $1,250. 

If he should leave the Federal service be- 
fore retirement, he would be eligible to ob- 
tain from the insuring company a standard 
life policy at regular premium rates, with- 
out physical exhmination. 

Here are some of the advantages to the 
employee: 

1. Full insurance protection at the lowest 
possible cost during the child-rearing ages 
when it is most needed. 

2. Double indemnity at lesser cost than 
that provided by most industrial group life 
insurance plans. Plus dismemberment in- 
surance. 

3. The chance to convert to standard life 
insurance at regular premium rates without 
a@ physical examination. 

4. A low-premium rate that does not fluc- 
tuate with age. 

5. Paid-up insurance after 65, amounting 
to not less than 25 percent of the employee's 
maximum coverage. 

The following are regarded as disadvant- 
ages: 

1. The proposed temporary term insurance 
is additional only and does not take the place 
of a permanent standard life-insurance pro- 
gram. Employees may get a mistaken idea 
of security, thus neglecting other forms of 
insurance coverage. 

2. It has no cash-surrender value. 

Here are the advantages to the employer: 

1. It will serve to attract better employees 
and help to keep those already employed. 

2. It should strengthen employee morale 
by increasing the employee’s feeling of eco- 
nomic security. 

3. By improving conditions of employ- 
ment, it may increase productivity. 
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4. It may improve Job relations and public 
relations. 

5. It may remove the necessity of taking 
up contributions to help the survivors of a 
deceased fellow employee. 

The disadvantage to the employer is that 
the prevalence of such plans among business 
and industry may cancel the argument that 
it would attract and hold better employees, 
However, this might also work against the 
Federal Government if it fails to inaugurate 
such a program, for private industry would 
be in the position where it would offer better 
inducements. 

No one objects to the principle and the 
purpose of this legislation. 

There is disagreement only with details. 

Critics in this sense say that the Federal 
Government should offer this benefit free 
of cost. They maintain that similar group 
term life insurance is provided without cost 
to the employees of many large companies, 

Supporters answer by saying that a great 
majority of such plans are contributory, the 
cost being shared by the employees, as well 
as the employer. They further point out 
that employees get more actual insurance 
and are more appreciative of it when they 
help to pay for it. 

Critics do not like the reduction in cover- 
age after the age of 65. 

They say that 65 to 70 percent of the 
beneficiaries of persons covered by this plan 
will receive only 25 percent of the face value 
of the insurance. As more people are living 
longer, the value of an insurance program 
that provides declining coverage with age 
becomes progressively less. 

Those who support reduced coverage after 
65 reply that this is a feature of almost all 
group life-insurance plans. To continue full 
coverage would increase the cost. 

As one who leans to the side of the Federal 
employees on this issue, I frankly believe 
that representatives of employees, or em- 
ployee organizations, must have some voice 
in the operation and management of such 
plans. This would build a solid base of 
confidence, and permit any inequities that 
might arise, to receive instant attention. 

Critics also object to the proviso that would 
permit exclusion of employees on the basis 
of the nature and type of employment, or 
conditions pertaining thereto. 

To let an administrative official decide, 
instead of having the details spelled out 
clearly by law, would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Since about 1,000 Federal employees die 
every month, it is advisable to pass legisla- 
tion that would provide some protection for 
their families. This, however, should not 
be used as an excuse to rush through a Dill 
that might be used later on to prevent wage 
increases or to silence other grievances con- 
cerning working conditions. 

On July 8, the Senate passed the bill au- 
thorizing the Civil Service Commission to 
make available group life insurance for 
civilian officers and employees in the Federal 
service. 

Without amendment. 

Federal employees are grateful that a start 
has been made in filling the security gap 
with reservations. 

It is not as satisfactory as straight life in- 
surance. 

The provision that drastically reduces 
benefits by 75 percent in the years beyond 
65 is quite a letdown. Even the low 25 cents 
premium, biweekly, for each 61,000 of in- 
surance is not so cheap when you consider 
that the insuring firms have no solicitation, 
collection, or investigative costs. 

The Government does all the work. 

Unless this is widely publicized as supple- 
mental insurance employees may not real- 
ize its limitations. Many Government em- 
ployees upon being placed under the in- 
suraace program may mistakenly feel that 
they are fully covered. 
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Therefore, it is necessary to outline some 
of its advantages and its shortcomings. 

Like all new legislation, difficulties un- 
foreseen now may develop later. 

As long as the Government approves a 
subsidy in part to the extent of $22 million 
it could be that it will go all the way in the 
future to supply this insurance free of 
od event, Federal employees are win- 
ning the fight for more economic security 
in line with similar gains made by workers 


in private industry. 





Is the Girl Scout Organization 
Un-American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 8 the Appendix of the REcorD car- 
ried an article written by Mr. Robert Le 
Fevre, entitled “Even the Girl Scouts,” 
which makes serious charges that the 
Girl Scout movement is infiltrated to the 
point of danger with leftists and one- 
worlders. 

In the interest of presenting both 
sides of the question I wish to call atten- 
tion to a discussion of the Le Fevre arti- 
cle prepared by John Burkhart, an out- 
standing civic leader of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

I understand that the article by Mr. 
Le Fevre has resulted in many substan- 
tial donors to the Girl Scout movement 
becoming agitated over the problem of 
whether or not they should continue 
supporting what they had felt to be 
a worthwhile organization. I am con- 
cerned because I have two daughters in 
the Girl Scout movement. 

Mr. Burkhart presented his side of 
the issue to the magazine in which Mr. 
Le Fevre’s piece originally appeared and 
while it was acknowledged as being re- 
ceived, it was never printed nor did Mr. 
Le Fevre attempt to answer Mr. Burk- 
hart’s discussion of his charges. 


Since both the original article and the 
reprint in the Recorp have caused the 
Girl Scout leaders some concern, it is my 
purpose to place Mr. Burkhart’s answer 
in the Recorp so that it may receive the 
same consideration and distribution as 
did the original piece by Mr. Le Fevre: 
Is rue Gm Scour OrGANIZATION UN-AMERI- 

caN?—A Repiy To Mr. Le Frevre 
(By John Burkhart) 

The fact of Communist infiltration, its 
extent and the mortal danger it represents, 
arouses indifferences more often than action. 
Why? One reason perhaps—though cer- 
tainly not the most consequential—is that 
among those who have developed a sensitiv- 
ity to subversion, some see danger wheré no 
One else can find it. 

In the March 31 issue of Human Events 
Mr. Robert Le Fevre makes grave charges 
against the Girl Scouts. Such of his readers 
as may have lacked time, inclination, or op- 
portunity to investigate the facts quite prob- 
ably are carrying in their minds a grotesque 
caricature of the Girl Scout organization. 
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Those who did investigate, who discovered 
for themselves the frightful irresponsibility 
of his attack and the utter groundlessness 
of his charges, now stand disillusioned, 
Other observers, more competent and more 
conscientious than Mr. Le Fevre, may hence- 
forth find it harder to stir these victims of 
disillusionment to action—on future occa- 
sion when the need for action is a matter 
of utmost urgency. 

In the discussion which follows the num- 
bers in parentheses will denote page num- 
bers in the 1953 edition of the Girl Scout 
Handbook, the special object of Mr. Le 
Fevre's lashings. 

First he fulminates at this sentence: 
“This implies that every citizen of the 
United States of America is included in the 
United Nations because the United States is 
a member” (p. 228). Obviously this is a true 
statement unaffected in the least by any 
irrelevancies concerning Gary Davis. 

And again, “It [the U. N.] is the only world 
organization set up to iron out the different 
viewpoints of nations, and that has author- 
ity to do so” (p. 228). Now many, with per- 
fect propriety, question the desirability of 
an international organization; others like 
the idea, but think the veto makes it com- 
pletely ineffective; probably the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people want to continue ef- 
forts through an international organization 
but would deem it unwise to relinquish the 
veto power. But none of these viewpoints, 
none of this controversy detracts in the least 
from the validity of the statement quoted 
from the Handbook. 

Referring to another section of the Hand- 
book, Mr. Le Fevre writes, “The chart en- 
courages members of certain races and coun- 
tries—specifically the Chinese, the Negroes, 
and the Italians—in thinking that they are 
looked down upon by Americans, that Amer- 
icans have been unfair toward them.” 

He draws this elaborate conclusion from 
a single question in a long, self-check chart: 
“Do I use such expressions as ‘dago,’ ‘nigger,’ 
‘chink’?” Presumably Mr. Le Fevre thinks 
our racial relationships would be improved 
if Girl Scouts were told to use such terms. 

Mr. Le Fevre goes on to say, “The ques- 
tions suggest that the Girl Scout who does 
not associate freely with all members of all 
other races, regardless of their individual 
merit, is morally deficient.” Now, in truth, 
the Handbook neither suggests, implies, nor 
even hints at any such doctrine. 


As a matter of fact, it handles this diff- 
cult subject with a great deal of grace and 
forthrightness. For example, “You do not 
like, equally well, every dress you have. You 
do not find equally companionable all the 
people in your school or troop. It is natu- 
ral to like some people, as individuals, better 
than others” (p. 210). 


According to Mr. Le Fevre, “page 347 of the 
handbook is an endorsement of socialized 
medicine.” The easiest way to answer this 
completely incredible charge is to simply set 
forth, in toto, the offending text: 


“The main health agency of the Federal 
Government is the United States Public 
Health Service. Some of the duties of this 
agency are: to prevent the bringing of dis- 
ease from other countries; to prevent the 
spread of disease between States in this 
country; to study the cause and prevention 
of diseases dangerous to public health; to 
supervise the purity of products in interstate 
commerce; to assist State and local health 
departments. 

“The United States Public Health Service 
has research laboratories and quarantine sta- 
tions at all airports and seaports handling 
foreign travel and commerce” (p. 347). 

It is doubtful, indeed, that the American 
Medical Association could find much fault 
with these straightforward, descriptive pas- 
sages, 
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Mr. Le Fevre criticizes the “My Commu- 
nity” badge because it “emphasizes the idea 
that we are dependent upon a number of 
governmental agencies for our comfort and 
protection.” Again the best answer is the 
Handbook itself. Out of the 14 points cov- 
ered for this particular badge, only 1 deals 
with dependency upon governmental 
agencies, and here is exactly what it says: 

“9. Find out whet your community does 
for the physically handicapped, mentally ill, 
orphans, old people, poor, unemployed” (p. 
415). 

Another merit badge to feel the weight of 
Mr. Le Fevre’s disfavor is the one on “world 
neighbor.” He scornfully comments that 
preparation for this badge “calls for the 
Scout to memorize a part of the United Na- 
tions Charter. * * * ” Intentionally or not, 
he neglects to point out what part of the 
charter. The anxieties of most readers will 
be somewhat allayed by the direct text of the 
Handbook: 

“1. Memorize the statement on neighbor- 
liness in the United Nations Charter” (p. 
428). 

Continuing with Mr. Le Fevre'’s caustic 
comments, “To win either of those badges 
the girl scouts must sing paeans of praise 
for the U. N.” 

Well, we have already quoted the first re- 
quirement for the “World Neighbor” badge. 
Space will not permit a recital in full but 
we can cover in condensed fashion ali the 
12 points embraced in qualifying for the 
badge and each reader can Judge whether or 
not the scout must sing paeans of praise 
for the U. N. 

Point two is built around a patrol skit 
showing what it means to be good neighbors 
in the commun'ty and in the world. 

Point three concerns itself with an imagi- 
nary trip—route, passports, point of interest, 
native dress and habits, something of past 
and present history of the land selected, etc.; 
point four is the presentation of the trip 
plan to an interested group; five, the loca- 
tion of girl scout and guide hostels; six, 
stamp and coin collections of the chosen 
country; seven, a person who has lived in 
the country is to tell the troop about it; eight 
involves learning courtesy phrases in the 
country’s language; nine suggests an inter- 
national troop project; 10 deals with proper 
letter form in writing a United States Am- 
bassador; 11 is a demonstration of making 
friends with a girl guide of another coun- 
try, without knowing her language; and, 
finally, 12 deals with the things a traveler 
should do in order to be a good representa- 
tive of her own country (pp. 428-9). 

“Nowhere among all of the merit badges 
did I find one that required the girl scout 
to memorize part of the Declaration of In- 
dependence or a statement from the Con- 
stitution or the Bill of Rights.” So says 
Mr. Le Fevre. Herr Goebbels could have 
said it no better. Literally true, it is totally 
and shamefully false in its implication. 

Let’s look at the record. Among the re- 
quirements for the My Government badge 
we find this: 

“e. Read aloud the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the preamble to the United 
States Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
Explain what these documents mean to you 
and why they are so important to your 
country” (p. 420). 

Or again, a pertinent quotation may be 
made from among the requirements for the 
active-citizen badge: 

“5. Talk over with your family and then 
with your troop how the Bill of Rights affects 
your daily life.” 

I hesitate to characterize the motives of a 
man completely unknown to me before and 
since his journalistic adventure in Human 
Events. But when he states that he now 
understands why his invitation to speak at 
the Girl Scout Council was withdrawn and 
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hereafter advises all American mothers to 
discourage their girls from joining that or- 
ganization until it * * * becomes what 
many think it is, a real American organi- 
gation, it may fairly be said that he invites 
such characterization. 

One wonders, not that his invitation to 
speak was withdrawn, but that it was ever 
extended. 

He has done a terrible disservice to an or- 
ganization with a long and notable record 
of character building in the best American 
tradition. He has frightened parents. He 
has alienated financial supporters of the 
Girl Scout organization. His words have 
been picked up by many speakers and writers 
who have come to regard Human Events as 
a dependable source of information and 
evaluation. Thus his original audience has 
been multiplied many times and in such 
diverse directions that the truth can never 
catch up with all who have been so badly 
and inexcusably misinformed. 

His recklessness—is it stupid or cunning?— 
lends credence to the familiar chant of 
witch hunt and red herring and all the rest. 
Thus the whole movement to end subversion 
suffers a setback from this self-proclaimed 
dragon slayer. 

Any thoughtful person will find a sen- 
tence here and there in the more than 500 
pages of the Girl Scout Handbook with which 
he does not agree, or where he feels the em- 
phasis is incorrectly placed or, perhaps, 
where even the subject matter is deemed 
inappropriate. 

But to charge that its substance is dan- 
gerous, un-American, antitraditional, con- 
firms one either a knave or a fool. 





The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to include herein a well consid- 
ered and prepared informative ad- 
dress, in fact, a splendid address, The 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency— 
Affirmative Approach: The Building of 
Good Citizens, delivered by Hon. James 
P. McGranery at the opening of the Vil- 
lanova University Institute on Youth, 
the Community, and the Law, on July 12, 
1954. 

Judge McGranery is one of the best 
qualified persons educationally as well 
as by experience, the latter, in particular, 
to discuss this delicate and trying and 
currently important subject. 

In addition to his years of experience 
as an active lawyer, Jim McGranery 
gained invaluable practical experience as 
a distinguished Member of the National 
House of Representatives, later as judge 
of the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and 
later and until recently, in the very im- 
portant position of the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The address follows: 

THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY— 
AFFIRMATIVE APPROACH: THE BUILDING OF 
Goop Crrizens 

(Address by the Honorable James P. 
McGranery) 

Father Chairman, Very Reverend Father 

Provincial, Very Reverend Dr. Hickey, Rev- 
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erend Fathers, religious and brothers, lay 
members of the Villanova University sum- 
mer school, friends, ever since the world 
began, the problem of guiding children in 
the way that they should go has confronted 
each successive adult generation. It is rec- 
ognized almost as a truism that the child of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow. He is heir 
to the great traditions of the past and, at 
the same time, he is handicapped by the 
mistakes in thinking and acting of those 
who have made ready whatever home, com- 
munity, or country is his. 

In our present world, American children 
are fortunate to be reared in the part of 
the globe which is still free from the bond- 
age of communism’s encircling chains—in 
this Republic which was founded by men 
of religious convictions who recognized the 
dignity of each individual, his creation by 
God, his equality with all others in origin, 
nature, and destiny, and finally, his unalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

If the ideals of the Founding Fathers were 
fully realized in the lives of today’s citizens, 
every child would be given the necessary 
preparation for his future—in the world and 
in eternity: a period of preparation which 
would be the most wholesome and effective 
preventative of juvenile delinquency. 

It may evidence temerity, perhaps, for me 
to state my own analysis of the preparation 
of the good citizen—to you, who are dis- 
tinguished educators, scholars, and profes- 
sional leaders of the social sciences, with 
years of successful experience in the edu- 
cation of youth, in the solution of juvenile 
problems. Nevertheless, in your gracious- 
ness, you have assembled at this institute 
on youth, the community and the law in 
Villanova University; and your presence is 
testimony to the wisdom of the president 
of the university, Father Donnellon, and 
the farsightedness of Dean Reuschlein of the 
Law School of Villanova University, in thus 
arranging discussions and the exchange of 
views on a problem, whose constructive solu- 
tion is vital to the future of our country, 
to the world of today as well as tomorrow. 

I am happy that our shared approach to 
the problem is an affirmative one. While I 
do not question the usefulness of the investi- 
gation by legislative and executive branches 
of our Government—National, State, and 
local—for these serve. to alert the public to 
the existence of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, and to its many contributing 
factors which must be remedied, neverthe- 
less, the ultimate goal should be: Under- 
standing and effective action to give to each 
child spiritual, mental, emotional, and phys- 
ical security, enabling him to develop in 
accordance with the laws of his human 
destiny. 

If parents are natural guardians and trus- 
tees of the child—then pastors, teachers, 
community leaders, and public officials share 
the duties of cotrustees. In the home, cradle 
of the family, the infant glimpses his first 
earthly vista, experiences the love and ten- 
derness of father and mother, reaches for his 
first ball, shakes his first rattle. The lasting 
impressions of his earliest formative years 
are already his before the neighborhood, the 
community, the church, and the school can 
assume their joint but direct responsibility 
for training this citizen of the future. 

No wonder, then, that the love of parents— 
manifested by the security of a mother’s 
arms, the gentle discipline of a Christian 
household, the firm delight of a father’s com- 
radeship, can wisely inculcate first knowledge 
and love of God, and of his goodness as 
mirrored in the child’s small world of the 
home. The spiritual motif of the family be- 
comes the child’s, gradually and naturally. 
Emphasis on the material, selfishness, harsh- 
ness, indulgence, or confusion can, however, 
threaten the solid foundation of family life 
almost as much as squalor, starvation, and 
neglect. 
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In both may be traced community re 
sponsibility even though it ts indirect. Jus, 
an there is a moral obligation to make aya 
able to the head of the family the means 4 
earning a living wage, so there is a duty to 
make available housing within his purchos. 
ing power—where space and air, cleanliness 
and order will provide for the needs of roy. 
ing children. The child whose first experi. 
ence is in the fetid atmosphere of th, 
crowded tenement, who must struggle with 
his brothers for the warmth of a Tagged 
blanket, who is hungry more often than sat. 
isfied, begins his life with the uncertain 
status of a weed-choked flower. The child 
of parents who have absorbed the toxic at. 
mosphere of materialism, whose mental 
nourishment is prepared in the pressure. 
cookers of Hollywood, whose religious life is 
nonexistent—is one almost as, or perhaps 
more, underprivileged. 

The local and the national commu; 
alike must bear the onus for television. th Ise 
magazines and those newspapers which cor m 
tribute to the destruction of the menta 
health of parents, and render them unfit to 
perform the first happy duties of parenthood 
Broken homes have long been recognized i 
contributing to the delinquency of children, 
The irreligious social forces which foster the 
breakup of these homes cannot be acquitted 
however, in the recently popular indictment 
of delinquent parents. 

Judge Alexander, of Toledo, Ohio, has ob. 
served: “The world is now full of people who 
have just discovered that juvenile delinguen. 
cy is largely traceable to delinquent parents 
and who would curb the former by punish. 
ing the latter.” After a discussion of co 
action against runaway parents, vicious par 
ents, aiders and abettors, triangular parents, 
and inadequate parents, his conclusion js 
that to punish parents who contribute to the 
delinquency of or neglect of their children 
accomplishes very few, if any, of the things 
claimed for it except revenge; that in some 
cases where the parent is refractory and re- 
sists the case-work approach, a certain 
amount of actual punishment may bring 
about cooperation; that in selected cases, 
where other methods have failed, prosecution 
and the threat of punishment, without ac- 
tual punishment, are rather effective. 

But punishing parents is no panacea. 

Of course, it may be said that there is no 
panacea for any illness of man or of the body 
politic. 

Preventative medicine is the most effective 
answer to illness, and preventative measures 
are the most reliable means for solution of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

If a child emerges from his home physical- 
ly, mentally, and morally strong and fit to 
enter his preschool and school life, then an 
active partnership must be undertaken by 
parents, teachers, and community leaders to 
safeguard him in his broadening contacts 
with his playmates and fellow students. 

The school will be his environment dur- 
ing the major portion of each day. The 
classroom which is crowded and ill ventilat- 
ed provides a hazard, physical, emotional, 
and mental to student and teacher alike. A 
curriculum which does not give opportunity 
for directed and wisely supervised physical 
and social activity, is not well balanced. To 
provide physical and mental exercise and 
instruction, however, without also providing 
spiritual and religious interpretation of life 
is to fail in achieving the proper goal of edu- 
cation: The development of the whole per- 
son: 

To say, as many do, that all religious in- 
struction must come from the home or from 
Sunday school, is placing in an unnatural 
compartment the most vital truths that 4 
child needs and hungers for. It is depriving 
him of knowledge concerning the reason {or 
his existence. It is concealing from him 
the answer to his never-ending question: 
“Why?” It is refusing to him his first and 
his final incentive to do good and to resist 
evil. 
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“Incentives come from the soul's self, 
The rest availeth not.” 

The poet said, but I doubt if he meant, 
that these must be ignored, and discussion 
of them constantly postponed until after 

i. 
— child who loves God and learns about 
him is preparing to be a good citizen here 
and in eternity. 

No community is fulfilling its responsti- 
pility to its children when it forbids the 
mention of God’s name in its schools, or 
when it employs teachers whose loyalty is to 
the foreign ideology of godless communism. 
parents who send their children to schools 
and colleges whose faculties are infiltrated 
by Communists, are reckless of their sacred 

st. 
ae oath of allegiance, recently revised to 
recognize our Divine Creator, should keynote 
a return to spirituality—to religion in our 
schools and in all community action. 

For the after-school hours and the out-of- 
school days present an equal challenge to 
the proper training of youth. Correctly 
supervised playgrounds and neighborhood 
centers provide opportunity for healthful 
activity and correct emphasis on the skills 
and talents that, when directed in the happy, 
American tradition, prepare youth to par- 
ticipate in democratic action according to 
the ideals of the founders of this Republic. 
The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, religious- 
sponsored youth associations, and many 
other voluntary community organizations 
give to the growing girl and boy exercise in 
action of the fundamental American beliefs 
learned in the good school. 

Parental supervision joined with such 
community activities lead the youth into 
fruitful channels where he is happier and 
more content than the lachstring child who 
wanders from poolroom to the purveyor of 
pornographic literature, to the seller of nar- 
cotics. 

Recently it has been. pointed out that the 
comics have exercised a vicious influence 
upon the children of today, far in excess of 
what has generally been recognized by par- 
ents or educators who failed to analyze the 
condensed crime and violence that they 
luridly illustrate. 

The financial magnitude of the comics 
industry has, enabled these books to circu- 
late through tie-in sales to thousands and 
tens of thousands of newsstands and stores 
where children go to buy balls, bats, and 
dolls. 

Action against this evil must be under- 
taken nationally, even though parents, mean- 
while, should be alerted to the epidemic that 
threatens the mental attitudes of their chil- 
dren. In the same way, national action is 
needed to police the television industry 
which, in too many programs, glorifies crime 
and lawlessness, and presents gunplay as the 
most desirable of skills. 

J. Bdgar Hoover, whose name symbolizes 
the highest degree of patriotic devotion and 
alert citizenship, has wisely commented: 

“Criminal behavior is learned behavior. 
The child and the adolescent are impression- 
able, and their active minds develop codes 
of morality no higher than those to which 
they are exposed. The environment which 
the adult community provides its growing 
children is the most important factor un- 
derilying-the behavior patterns cultivated by 
the normal child.” 

A return to religion of today’s adults, a re- 
awakening to spirituality of the whole Na- 
tion will be the ultimate guaranty that to- 
morrow’s citizens will live in accordance with 
American ideals—the ideals of a nation dedi- 
cated to God and the eternal principles of 
freedom and of the dignity of the individual. 
. Nevertheless, the problem of juvenile de- 
Unquency which is now confronting us, be- 
Cause of our failures of yesterday, must con- 
tinue to be studied and a cure sought. 
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Since 1948, the volume and rate of juve- 
nile delinquency has mounted in numbers 
and severity. Younger children in larger 
numbers are becoming involved in serious 
crime. 

Nationwide juvenile delinquency as meas- 
ured by offenders in juvenile courts, in- 
creased almost 30 percent between 1948 and 
1952. During 1952, 37 percent of all persons 
arrested for robberies were under 21 years 
of age. This young age group accounted for 
47 percent of all arrests made for larceny, 
68 percent of those for auto theft, and 33 
percent of all arrests for rape. 

Mounting concern over juvenile delin- 
quency has brought forth several national 
conferences, one congressional investigation, 
and many proposals for increased leadership 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
seeking a solution to the problem. Before 
considering specific proposals, it might be 
well to review, in their historical perspective, 
the present activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the general area of child welfare, 
with emphasis on juvenile delinquency. 

Among social scientists today .it is ac- 
cepted that juvenile delinquency is the re- 
sult of the interplay of many causes rather 
than the result of a single cause. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many public 


.agencies, at all levels of government, are 


concerned with delinquency control, treat- 
ment, and prevention. It is not surprising 
either, in the light of the historical devel- 
opment of the social welfare movement, that 
what was once primarily a function of State 
and local governments, has gradually be- 
come a matter of concern to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And as knowledge has increased, 
the emphasis has shifted from control 
through punishment to control through pre- 
vention and treatment. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


Federal agencies directly concerned with 
juvenile delinquent behavior are the United 
States Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Bu- 
reau of Prisons in the Department of Justice; 
and the United States probation system, in 
the administrative office of the United States 
courts. Indirectly, the National Institutes 
of Mental Health, the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation are also concerned with 
problems of juvenile delinquency. 

In July 1952, the Federal activities were 
considerably expanded by the creation of a 
new, independent national agency, the spe- 
cial juvenile delinquency project. Housed 
in the Children’s Bureau, it is, nevertheless, 
independent of the Bureau, receiving its 
support from foundations and individual 
donors. 

The Bureau of Prisons, established in 1930, 
maintains several reformatories, camps, de- 
tention headquarters and correction institu- 
tions as well as two juvenile institutions. In 
1952, 997 persons under the age of 18 were 
detained in these Federal institutions. 

The administrative office of the United 
States courts, created in 1939, exercises gen- 
eral supervision over Federal probation offi- 
cers. In spite of the ‘general policy of Fed- 
eral authorities to divert cases of children 
who have committed Federal offenses to the 
local juvenile courts, a considerable number 
of juvenile cases still come before Federal 
courts. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, 693 Federal juvenile offenders were 
placed on probation. 

With this brief summary of Federal activi- 
ties relating to Juvenile delinquency, we may 
now consider recent proposals for increased 
Federal activity to curb juvenile delinquency. 
SENATE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELIN- 

QUENCY 

In response to increased public concern 

about the problem of juvenile delinquency, a 
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resolution, jointly sponsored by Senators 
HENDRICKSON and KEFravuver, was introduced 
and passed in the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress. The resolution called for a review of 
present Federal statutes dealing with youth- 
ful offenders, correctional action taken with 
respect to youthful delinquents by Federal 
courts, and a study of the extent to which 
juveniles are violating the narcotics laws. 
Hearings were begun in November 1953 and 
are still in progress. Many of the witnesses 
before the subcommittee expressed the belief 
that there is a lack of adequate national 
leadership in combatting juvenile delin- 
quency. The concensus of opinion as to the 
kind of leadership the Federal Government 
can exercise in curbing juvenile delinquency 
points toward the establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute of Juvenile Delinquency. 


PROPOSALS TO REGULATE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 


One aspect of juvenile delinquency which 
has caused considerable alarm since World 
War II is that of juvenile narcotic addiction. 
In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics made four specific recom- 
mendations: ? 

1. Heavier penalties for the seller of nar- 
cotics as distinguished from the addict. 

2. Enactment of heavier penalty laws for 
the seller of narcotics by all States. 

3. Addict commitment laws providing 
institutional treatment by all States. 

4. Senate approval of protocol to limit the 
production of opium to the medical needs 
of the world. 


PROPOSALS FOR UNIFORM STATE JUVENILE LAWS 


One of the criticisms of our present han~- 
dling of the juvenile-delinquency problem 
bears on the definition of a delinquent. Dif- 
ferent States define the term differently. In 
most States, the delinquent statute has a 
dual nature in that it is concerned with (1) 
acts of the child against the community, and 
(2) acts of the child against himself (such 
as consorting with improper companions, 
using improper language etc.). Children in 
the latter category are often predelinquent 
and require different treatment than those 
in the first. The variation among State laws 
means that juvenile courts have difficulty in 
administering the laws and that all children 
are not treated alike. For these reasons 
several recommendations for the drafting of 
model legislation were proposed to the Senate 
subcommittee. 

SECRETARY HOBBY’S CONFERENCE ON JUVENILE 
‘ DELINQUENCY 


Another recent forum which served to 
stimulate suggestions as to what the Federal 
Government should do in connection with 
the nationwide problem of juvenile delin- 
quency was the conference on juvenile delin- 
quency called by HEW Secretary Hobby 
(June 28-30, 1954). 

The consensus of the conferees, as sum- 
marized by Bertram M. Beck, director of the 
special juvenile delinquency project, was 
that delinquency must be solved on the com-~- 
munity level with Federal and State help. 
One group recommended the formation of a 
National Advisory Committee, representing 
public and private agencies and located in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Another group, presupposing the 
formation of such a committee, suggested 
that it contain three subcommittees—(1) 
service; (2) training; and (3) research—with 
an annual $3 million appropriation for per- 
sonnel training alone. 

Other groups emphasized the need for 
comprehensive research; increased grants for 
aid to dependent children; greatly enlarged 
school programs; collection of uniform de- 
linquency statistics; a survey of the impact 
of television and comics on children; and 
special training of policemen who handle 
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guveniles. In general, these increased serv. 
ices would be financed through increased ap- 
propriations to the appropriate Federal 
agencies and through grants-in-aid to the 
States. Most of the work groups emphasized 
the need for more coordination and coopera- 
tion between all agencies dealing with 
juveniles. 
CONCLUSION 

Apparently there is general consensus 
throughout all levels of Government and 
among civic participation groups as to the 
need for increased Federal lederal leadership 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. At the 
game time, it is generally agreed that the 
primary responsibility in this area resides 
within State and local governments. The 
proper role of the Federal Government, as 
expressed in the Senate hearings and Secre- 
tary Hobby’s national conference on juvenile 
delinquency, is not to take over that re- 
sponsibility, but rather to provide needed re- 
sources and funds at the community level 
and to furnish leadership wherever possible. 

And to this, I add my prayer: May such 
leadership ever refiect the spiritual ideals of 
this Nation which is dedicated to God and 
conceived in His eternal grant of freedom. 





1U. S. Senate. Committee of the Judi- 
ciary. Juvenile delirquency. Interim Rept. 
No. 1064, 83d Cong. 3d sess., pp. 13-14. 

2U. §. Congress. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Juvenile delinquency. Hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee, 83d Cong., Ist sess., 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954, p. 178. 





When an Industry Gets Sick, Business 
Can Be Good, Even Where Job Cuts 
Are Big 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr.BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to 
include the article which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report maga- 
zine for the week of July 23, 1954. The 
article is entitled “When an Industry 
Gets Sick, Business Can Be Good, Even 
Where Job Cuts Are Big.” 

The graph pictured in the article des- 
ignated the hard coal area in Pennsyl- 
vania where unemployment has hit hard- 
est. It shows the unemployment per- 
centages as ffollows: Lackawanna 
County, 15 percent; Luzerne County, 16.1 
percent; Northumberland County. 15.1 
percent; Carbon County, 22.3; Schuyl- 
kill County, 20.3 percent. 


The above-mentioned article follows: 


WHEN AN InDUstRY Gets Sick, Business Can 
Be Goop, Even WHERE Jos Cuts Are Bic 


(Eprror’s Note.—Is the hard-coal industry 
dying? Mines are closing, miners are out of 
work throughout northeast Pennsylvania. 
Yet no real depression is occurring. New in- 
dustries are being developed. Anthracite 
operators, seeking new markets, talk of a 
comeback. Here is how one region manages 
to survive when its main industry falls into 
hard times.) 


Wrxes-Barre.—In this five-county area 
of northeast Pennsylvania, one of the Na- 
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tion’s basic industries appears, outwardly, 
to be dying. This industry is hard-coal min- 
ing. 

Anthracite, once considered essential for 
heating, has been slipping ever since the 
the 1920's, when natural gas and fuel oil be- 
gan invading its markets. But now it is 
sinking fast. The industry, which, at its 
peak in World War I, employed 180,000 men, 
now provides work for only 34,000. Produc- 
tion, once 100 million tons a year, is down 
to 25 million tons. 

Many question whether the anthracite in- 
dustry, unless it finds new markets and un- 
dergoes drastic changes, can ever recover its 
former prosperity. 

In the last 18 months, 67 mines or sections 
of mines have shut down, throwing 17,500 
miners out of jobs. In all, 75,000 people— 
nearly 18 percent of the area’s entire labor 
force—are out of work in the region shown 
by the map on this page. This region pro- 
duces nearly all of the Nation’s hard coal. 
It has become one of the country’s worst 
pockets of unemployment. 

Yet ne@ real depression—as measured in 
terms of the 1930’s—is occurring, even here. 
Almost normal life goes on. Shoppers throng 
the stores of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. 
People go right on buying new cars, nearly 
as many as a year ago. 

Savings, too, keep growing. Wilkes-Barre’s 
banks and building and loan associations 
report a gain of $19 million in savings in 
the last 4 years. 

Thousands of women, holding their jobs 
or acquiring new ones as their mining hus- 
bands are laid off, have helped sustain the 
area’s economy. 

Business, in general, holds up surprisingly 
well. 

The big questions, though, concern the 
future. 

Can hard coal make a comeback? If not, 
can this area find some other way to make a 
prosperous living? 

The answers may emerge from plans Just 
now getting underway. The outlook as 
viewed by those making the plans, is hopeful, 
though not rosy. 

A quick comeback by coal is not foreseen, 
although operators hope to stabilize the in- 
dustry soon, after the current sharp re- 
trenchment is completed. Eventually, how- 
ever, it is hoped that new markets for hard 
coal can be found, new processes for making 
it useful can be developed. 

New industries, meantime, are being de- 
veloped—not only as a temporary substitute, 
but as a long-range supplement for coal. 
Already these new industries are taking up 
some of the slack. They account, in part, for 
the strength that business is maintaining. 

Scranton, leading the way in this direction, 
has acquired many new factories, mostly 
built by public subscription. It is after 
more. Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton have at- 
tracted manufacturers of electronics equip- 
ment, furniture, bedding, and shoes. Pitts- 
ton, Pottsville, and Shamokin now are mak- 
ing similar bids for new factories. 


The hope is that the economy of the entire 
area, ence built almost entirely around coal, 
can be diversified. This, many feel, would 
assure the area’s economic future, whether 
anthracite mining revives or dies. 

This program of diversification, however, 
runs into difficulties. It will take a lot of 
new industry to make up for the recent loss 
of mining jobs. Fewer manufacturers than 
formerly are seeking new plant locations. 
Those who are, moreover, often employ 
mostly women, as in apparel and textile 
plants. This tendency to employ women 
already has given rise to complaints that 
“women work while men remain idle.” 

Temporarily, governmental program are 
helping cushion the shock. More than 52,000 
laid-off workers are collecting unemploy- 
ment benefits. Many oldsters are getting 
Federal and union retirement pensions. 
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Here, the Nation is seeing a test of how cuch 
programs can help to avert a serious depres. 
sion. 

Special State and Federal projects to cre. 
ate temporary jobs also are being promoted 
Some new highway construction is consid. 
ered likely. A program for protecting mines 
from flooding may win Federal financing 

In the long run, however, many mine op. 
erators still pin their hopes on this area’; 
major resource: hard coal. 

The trouble now with hard coal is that it 
has lost its chief market. Once it was the 
Nation’s primary fuel for space heating 
used in millions of homes and office builq. 
ings. Now much of this is done by naturaj 
gas or fuel oil. The trend away from ap. 
thracite grew rapidly after World War 1 
Suddenly, hard-coal operators found them. 
selves with more coal than they could ge) 
Operators, hoping for a revival in anthracite 
demand that never materialized, had de. 
layed closing many inefficient mines that 
no longer were needed. 

Finally, last year, producers decided some. 
thing drastic had to be done. They began 
a big retrenchment program. The less pro. 
ductive and high-cost mines were closeg, 
Production was shifted and concentrate 
into the most efficient mines. Operators 
are trimming costs, trying to stabilize their 
shrinking industry. 

The results are to be seen on every hand, 
Idle coal breakers dot the countryside, 
There are empty stores on main streets, many 
vacant dwellings. 

Towns such as Shamokin, Summit Hill, 
Coaldale, Nanticoke, Lansford, and Nesque- 
honing have very little other industry, 
Some of them are going steeply downhill. 
Population has dwindled. Tamaqua, hard 
hit by mine layoffs, also has lost its railroad 
shops. Mahanoy City, until recently, had 
three movie houses. Now it is down to one. 

Hope for a comback by anthracite is based 
chiefly on the possibilities of finding new 
uses for it, new markets to replace the homes 
it used to heat. For some of these poten- 
tial markets, the industry must change its 
product—hard coal must be converted into 
gases, or perhaps into liquid fuels. 

One big potential, still in the research 
stage, lies in chemical uses of gases derived 
from anthracite. Projects under way con- 
template conversion of coal into “synthesis” 
gas for making such things as ammonia, 
methanol and formaldehyde. Such a gas, 
or the methane that can be produced from 
anthracite by further processing, might also 
be used as a fuel, supplementing or compet- 
ing with natural gas. 

Synthetic gasoline can be made from hard 
coal, industry leaders say, at a cost only a 
little higher than gasoline from petroleum. 
Synthetic gasoline might become commer- 
cially profitable if the cost can be reduced a 
bit more, or if the need for it should become 
more urgent. 

Another possibility lies in wider use of 
anthracite as industrial fuel. Factories and 
public utilities already buy about 30 percent 
of all anthracite. They take the small-sized, 
cheaper grades. To enlarge this market ma- 
terially, the price of hard coal must be re- 
duced. This seems to call for more mechan- 
ization, and some producers already are in- 
stalling new machines. 

Then, too, there is a prospect that anthra- 
cite may come into use as a subsitute for 
coke in the blast furnaces of the steel indus- 
try. Experiments in this direction are now 
getting under way, with hope for develop- 
ment of a new outlet. 

Any or all of these potentialities will take 
considerable time to develop. But, in the 
minds of men who run the hardcoal industry, 
there is no doubt that some will prove out. 

One anthracite executive summed up the 
outlook, as he sees it, this way: 

“The hard-coal industry may change i# 
form. But it won't die.” 
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Strengthening the United Nations Organi- 
ration and the Threat of Communist 
China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of Chinese representation in the United 
Nations organization has a direct and 
yital bearing upon the broader question 
of strengthening the United Nations 
through revision of the charter. The 
framers of the United Nations Charter 
wisely made provision under article 109 
for the convening of a special conference 
for review of the charter if the member 
nations so desired. From present evi- 
dence that conference will probably be 
held within the next year or two. In 
anticipation of the revision conference 
the Senate, in July of last year, passed 
a resolution providing that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations make a full and complete study 
of proposals to amend, revise, or other- 
wise modify international security or- 
ganizations. In September of last year 
the Secretary of State called for a broad 
public discussion on revision of the 
United Nations Charter, preliminary to 
the forthcoming conference. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee is 
preparing staff studies on many of the 
problems related to charter revision 
Hearings are being conducted in major 
cities throughout the United States. 

We are informed that the American 
people—community organizations, serv- 
ice clubs, university groups, church 
bodies, professional groups, and private 
citizens in all walks of life—are inun- 
dating the subcommittee with corre- 
spondence and testimony. This evidence 
of a widespread interest in the United 
Nations is accompanied by realistic pop- 
ular awareness that the charter is not 
an infallible instrument. It is recog- 
nized that the perfection of machinery 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes and the maintenance of peace is 
an evolutionary process. The far-reach- 
ing search for means of strengthening 
the United Nations reflects not only evi- 
dence of inherent weakness in the pres- 
ent charter but a potential for strength 
— comes with experience and ma- 
Urity. 

It appears evident that such aspects of 
charter revision as relate to the compo- 
sition and powers of the Security Coun- 
cil, the veto, and membership cannot be 
divorced from the question of represen- 
tation of Communist China. More sig- 
nificantly, the issue of Communist Chi- 
nese representation brings into question 
the very purposes and principles on 
which the United Nations has been 
founded. 

I call attention to charter revision 
since it is of profound concern to every 
American citizen, affecting as it does, 
the establishment of institutions which 
may preserve the peace long after the 
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Chinese Communist regime is forgotten. 
Yet, the danger looms that in its present 
stage of development, the United Nations 
may be destroyed from within. While 
endeavoring to perfect the machinery of 
the United Nations, the organization is 
threatened, perhaps not so much by its 
structural frailties as by a possible com- 
promise of the principles which provide 
the basis of its moral strength. 

Notwithstanding mechanical failings, 
the United Nations will survive so long 
as a predominant will exists for the 
peaceful settlement of international con- 
flicts and for the enforcement of collec- 
tive action against those nations that 
violate the peace. However, the insinu- 
ations of a defiant, reckless, ambitious, 
and aggressive power into its midst, as a 
result of the abandonment of principle, 
would spell disintegration and perhaps 
even disaster for the United Nations. 

If the strength of the United Nations 
depends upon the will for peace among 
its members and if the charter prescribes 
a willingness to carry out the obligations 
of the charter as a condition of admis- 
sion of new members, by what reasoning 
can less strict criteria be applied to the 
admission of a new government to rep- 
resent a state already a member? In 
the light of the standards of admission 
the exclusion of the Mao Tse-tung re- 
gime is predetermined by the very con- 
duct of that regime. That conduct 
within China is documented in brain- 
washing, blood, starvation, forced labor, 
and the liquidation of literally millions 
of so-called counterrevolutionaries. 

In its international conduct the Mao 
government has openly demonstrated its 
irresponsibility by renouncing and void- 
ing the existing treaty and financial ob- 
ligations of China. The normal and 
decent processes of diplomatic relations 
have been spurned. In attempting to 
qualify as a peace-loving state, willing to 
carry out the obligations of the charter, 
the regime defied the United Nations in 
its effort to repe] aggression and to unify 
Korea. Chinese use of armed force was 
not only directed against the very society 
of nations the regime now aspires to join 
but was in defiance of purposes and prin- 
ciples which if sacrificed would mean the 
destruction of the United Nations itself. 
While inflicting this tragic misery the 
Mao regime demonstrated the depraved 
depths to which it could sink in atroci- 
ties committed against United Nations 
prisoners. It then attempted to camou- 
flage its violation of international law 
by a coldly calculated propaganda tirade 
charging the United Nations command 
with the practice of germ warfare. In 
evidence of the sanctity in which this 
regime holds international accords, it 
has callously ignored its solemn accept- 
ance of the restrictions imposed in the 
Korean armistice agreement. Until a 
solution is reached in Korea a de facto 
state of hostility exists between the 
United Nations and this regime. 

Since the case against Chinese Com- 
munist representation in the United 
Nations is clearly grounded on the in- 
ability of that government to meet the 
admission tests of the Charter, there 
is little to be gained in rationalizations 
of expediency. To cast the question in 
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the light of a possible relaxation of ten- 
sions in the East-West conflict or in the 
cold war or in terms of the advantages 
of resumed trade or even in the context 
of the free world versus communism, is 
to obscure the central issue, namely, the 
fact that the regime by its demonstrated 
actions does not meet the test for ad- 
mission. To place the issue in the con- 
text of worldwide political considera- 
tions rather than on the concise basis 
of nonqualification might lead to the 
sacrifice of moral principle to Machia- 
vellian intrigue. 

The Chinese Communist government 
says in effect: either we are admitted to 
the United Nations or we continue to 
threaten Korea; threaten Indochina 
and southeast Asia; threaten Formosa; 
continue to foment separatist move- 
ments; continue to ignore the sanctity 
of treaties and the sanctity of territo- 
rial boundaries; and continue to hold 
United States citizens in confinement 
as hostages. For the United Nations to 
capitulate to this international black- 
mail would be for the forces of law and 
order to capitulate to the gangster. It 
would condone the behavior of a re- 
gime which has been an object of United 
Nations collective action. It would mean 
surrender to the evils of sponsored ag- 
gression and international anarchy. It 
would be the extinction of that great in- 
tangible moral force which is the 
strength of the United Nations. While 
striving to strengthen and perfect the 
autonomy of the United Nations we can 
ill afford, in the interest of expediency, 
to barter away through the admission of 
Red China those principles which are 
its very lifeblood. 





Blunt Facts Concerning the Plight of the 
Soft-Coal Industry in Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address, delivered by Robert T. 
Laing, executive director of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers Associa- 
tion, Altoona, Pa., reveals the plight of 
the soft-coal industry in the Keystone 
State. 

The address follows: 

There are 29 counties in Pennsylvania that 
produce bituminous coal. These counties 
have a population of 4 million and contain 
23,000 square miles. In many of the areas, 
coal mining is the basic industry and chief 
source of employment and livelihood. Penn- 
sylvania has produced coal continuously 
since the latter part of the 18th century. 

The bituminous\ coal fields of the State 
have many seams that vary in thickness 
from inches to 9 feet. The coal is very versa- 
tile in character and can meet the demands 
of any type of consumer. According to geo- 
logical surveys, there is sufficient recover- 
able coal in the State to last, at the present 
rate of production, for 440 years. 

Until comparatively recent times the coal 
Was recovered exclusively by the deep-mine 
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method. With the advent of World War II 
there was a sudden demand for great quanti- 
ties of solid fuel and surface mining came 
into being on a large scale. This type of 
mining has had a phenomenal growth, and 
in the month of May this year accounted for 
25 percent of the State production. Al- 
though by far the greatest percentage of the 
available coal at the present time is classified 
as deep mine, we hesitate to speculate on the 
extent to which surface mining can go. At 
the present time there are instances where 
90 feet of cover is being removed to recover 
36 inches of coal. Earth-moving equipment 
with great efficiency is constantly being pro- 
duced. As this equipment is developed, the 
horizons of surface mining are extended. 
Because this coal lies so near the surface, it 
cannot be recovered by the deep-mine 
method. 

Similar improvement in mining equipment 
has taken place in deep mines. In the last 
few years, mine operators have invested mil- 
lions of dollars modernizing their plants in 
order to mine and prepare a product to sat- 
isfy the most discriminate users of solid 
fuels. 

Despite the fact that we have done every- 
thing humanly possible to mine and market 
a high quality product, we have seen Our ton- 
nage and personnel decline steadily over the 
last 10 years. We have studied the number 
of captive and commercial mines and their 
tonnage; also, the number of active mines 
operating during the Jast 10 years, together 
with number of commercial and captive em- 
ployees. 

All of these items, you will note, indicate a 
general decline. This tremendous decline in 
tonnage has not only placed the investment 
of our operators in jeopardy but has also in- 
fiicted a terrific economic burden upon thou- 
sands of employees and their families, as well 
as to related industries such as railroads and 
small business enterprises that depend upon 
the economic well-being of the coal industry 
for survival. To cite a current example of 
the condition in our State, since January 1, 
1953, 156 mines have closed, resulting in un- 
employment of 10,896 men. Besides this, 
curtailment has caused the dismissal of 5,351 
more miners, making a total of 16,247 men 
thrown out of work. 

We also studied the maximum Capacity 
of our mines. This study is based on 3 shifts 
a day, 6 days a week, for 300 days per year, 
with the working personnel for each year. 
You will notice that our maximum capacity 
for 1943 was 119,004,000 tons and that of 
1953, 94,556,000 tons. This decline in poten- 
tial maximum is due to the closing of many 
mines and reduction in personnel. As will 
be pointed out later, it would be very diffi- 
cult to increase this maximum on short no- 
tice. 

Several factors have contributed to the de- 
cline in production and consumption of coal. 
Some of these are local in character, some 
national and some international. Perhaps 
the most acute problem facing the industry 
in Pennsylvania at the present time is the 
competition from imported residual oil. 
Most of this oil comes into this country from 
Venezuela and is marketed on the eastern 
seaboard which is the natural market, be- 
cause of geography, for Pennsylvania coal. 
In the year 1953 this imported residual oil 
displaced 32,687,545 net tons of coal. The 
importation of residual oil not only hurts 
the coal industry but has an adverse effect 
upon domestic producers of crude oil. 

Another factor that has greatly influenced 
the decline in production and consumption 
of bitminous coal has been the tremendous 
growth of the natural-gas industry. Al- 
though there are large gas fields in our Penn- 
sylvania area, by far the greatest amount of 
gas being consumed in the area comes to us 
from the gas wells of the Southwest. There 
has been a tremendous conversion in the 
domestic field from coal to gas, but the most 
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damaging impact is when industries convert 
from coal to gas. 

Another factor in the decline in production 
and consumption of coal has been the diesel- 
ization of coal railroads. At one time the 
railroads were the largest users of bitumi- 
nous coal. Their consumption has fallen 
from a peak of 134 million tons in 1944 to 
28 million tons in 1953. 

Another factor in the decline in production 
in Pennsylvania has been the competition 
from coal from the high-seam, low-cost 
areas in neighboring States. Great quanti- 
ties of this coal are being burned on the 
eastern seaboard, a substantial amount of 
which is being burned in our own Pennsyl- 
vania industries. 

The authorization of hydroelectric-power 
generation plants by the Federal and State 
Governments also has adversely affected the 
coal industry. Just recently the Congress 
of the United States approved the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the New York State Power 
Authority was given the right to construct 
hydroelectric plants. This, of course, means 
that coal will be replaced by hydroelectric 
power and all the Great Lakes area will be 
opened up for commerce from foreign coun- 
tries, some of which undoubtedly will be 
residual oil. 

Coal has declined steadily since 1920, while 
petroleum, natural gas, and hydroelectric 
power have gained. 

Although the impact to the coal industry 
and the people employed therein is disheart- 
ening and devastating, there are other aspects 
of the situation that should give your com- 
mission and all others concerned with our 
fuel policy grave concern. I refer to the 
consequences that would result should this 
Nation become involved in another world 
struggle. 

Fuel is one of the first essentials in times 
of emergency. In 1914 when World War I be- 
gan, the mineral-energy supply in the United 
States was 16,290 billion B. t. u.’s. Four years 
later when we entered the war, the demand 
had increased to 21,449 billion B. t. u.’s, or 
an increase of 31.7 percent. In 1939, when 
World War II began, our supply of B. t. u.’s 
was 22,683 billion, and by 1941, when we en- 
tered the war, the demand had increased to 
83,176 billion, or an increase of 46.3 percent. 
Based on this experience, we can safely pre- 
dict an increase in demand of 75 percent, 
or about 65 trillion B. t. u.’s, should we be- 
come involved in an international struggle. 

Between 1914 and 1918 the coal industry 
increased its production from 422 million to 
579 million tons, or 37 percent. Between 
1939 and 1944 the tonnage was increased from 
394 million to 619 million, or 57 percent. 
Economists and fuel engineers tell us that in 
the event of a national emergency the coal 
industry would be called upon to produce 
1 billion tons of coal per year. In the face 
of the current condition in the coal industry, 
this task would be nigh impossible because: 

The hundreds of mines that have been 
closed are not easily reopened. When a mine 
is closed the equipment is removed. It fills 
up with water, the roof caves in, and is, for 
practical purposes, useless. The Nation not 
only loses a source of fuel, but millions of 
tons of valuable natural resources are lost 
forever. It takes just as much time, effort, 
and capital to open an old mine as to start 
a new one. Time would be an important 
factor. It takes many months to get a new 
operation into quantity production. 

Manpower would be unavailable. Labor 
from mines that have closed has migrated to 
other industries. This is especially true of 
the young men. Many of the old men have 
remained in the communities because they 
could not get other employment. Mining to- 
day, in the modern, mechanized mines, is es- 
sentially a young man’s job. Gone are the 
days when a pick and shovel were the only 
essential tools. The complexity of modern 
underground machinery requires keen, alert, 
well-trained young men. 
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During World War II the coal from dee 
mines was supplemented by 125 million to. 
of strip coal per year. Most of this coq] Was 
taken from the crop line and was easy to get 
That source no longer exists. 5 

Because of the decline in the coal inqys. 
try the railroads have not kept their “a 
cilities ready to meet emergencies. (,; 
transportation agencies would have a qi. 
cult time hauling the coal even if it y; uld 
be produced. ; 

We have tried to point out in this dis. 
cussion what we believe to be the importa 
factors which adversely affect the coal] in 
dustry. We have been aware of these i! 
for some time and the entire industry ha 
been concentrating on cures. Some of th, 
avenues which have been explored are ; 
follows: 

Réstrict the importation of residua] oy 

Protect coal from the inroads mace is 
natural gas, with the thought in mind that 
both oil and gas are critical fuels and in 
much less supply than coal and would there. 
fore, be vary, very valuable in time of war 

Require the use of coal, where available 
and suitable, in Government buildings. 

Investigate methods to reduce freight rates 
on coal. In many instances the freight rate 
approximates the value of the coal. d 

Encourage and promote, as far as Possible 
extensive and intensive research to discover 
better methods of recovery, more uses and 
more efficient methods to use coal. 

Examine the tax structure affecting the 
coai industry with the thought in mind of 
giving encouragement to the industry. 

We do not know how many of these suc- 
gestions might come within the scope of the 
Pennsylvania joint State government com- 
mission or the Pennsylvania legislature. 
They are given to you for your thinking and 
to form the basis, perhaps, for some further 
exploration. 
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Flood Control for St. Louis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday morning I went over to the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee to urge ap- 
proval of the proposal of the Army engi- 
neers for a $112,880,000 project for the 
protection of St. Louis against floods. 
Because of the all-night session of the 
Senate the night before, the hearing did 
not go on as scheduled, so I was not 
able to appear in person, but I did file 
my statement, and, under unanimous 
consent, insert it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, as follows: 
TESTIMONY By HON. LEonor K. SvuL.ivaN, OF 

MIssourRI, BEFORE SENATE PUBLIC WORKS 

COMMITTEE ON MATTER OF FLOOD CONTROL 

For ST. LOUIs In OMNIBUS FLOOD-CONTROL 

BILL, Fripay, JULY 23, 1954 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, the witnesses 
who are scheduled to appear here today on 
the matter of flood control for St. Louis 
are much better equipped than I to give you 
all of the facts on the technical aspects of 
our project for the protection of St. Lou's. 
For that reason, I am not going to pose 4s 
an expert witness on this, except to s@J 
that I do consider myself something of 42 
expert on the human aspects of this prob- 
lem—the suffering and destruction to prop- 
erty and the dangers to health resulting 
from these periodic floods. They can be pr¢- 
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yented, and I urge this committee to help us 
to prevent them by approving inclusion of 
the St. Louis project in the omnibus bill. 

As the Members may know, I introduced 
a bill in the House—similar to Senator Hen- 
wines’ bill over here—to authorize the St. 
Louis project at an estimated cost of $112,- 
330,000. It was because of the time ele- 
ment—and only because of that—that I 
could not attempt to have the St. Louis 
project included in the omnibus bill which 
was reported out by the House Public Works 
Committee. The necessary administrative 
action within the Corps of Engineers, the 
Department of the Army, and the State and 
jocal agencies involved, had not been com- 
pleted in time for me to seek to have it in- 
cluded in the House omnibus measure. 

Consequently, I am very grateful that this 
committee of the Senate is taking up the 
matter, and I am here to thank you for that 
and to urge favorable action. As I said, other 
witnesses can provide you all the technical 
detail, so I will not repeat any of that. I 
have brough with me copies of my bill, H. R. 
9378, which I submit to you for any assist- 
ance the language of the bill may be to your 
committee in incorporating these provisions 
into the omnibus bill. 

Again I want to say I appreciate your ac~ 
tion in scheduling this matter for hearing. 
I want to assure you we in St. Louis are 
solidly behind the project. If it is included 
in the omnibus authorization bill this year, 
it will make it possible for us in succeed- 
ing years to press for the necessary appro- 
priations to get the work under way. 

Every citizen of St. Louis who has expe- 
rienced the scourge of floods first hand will 
be eternally grateful for favorable action on 
this matter, and, believe me, I will be, too. 





Upper Colorado Political Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to water—the cornerstone of Cali- 
fornia’s past, present, and future econ- 
omy—the administration has let us down 
with a loud splash. 

From the President down they have 
been beating the political drums for the 
gigantic upper Colorado River project 
which would seriously damage our vital 
supply of water from the lower Colorado. 

In addition to depriving California of 
an immense amount of Colorado River 
water, to which we have contract rights, 
this upper Colorado River project would 
cost the taxpayers of California more 
than $93 million. 

It would cost the Nation’s taxpayers 
more than a billion, 

But how much would it cost the tax- 
Payers of the States which would sup- 
bosedly benefit from it? Those States 
are Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. It 
would cost the taxpayers of those 3 
States about $15 million. 

These are not my figures. They are 

on reports from the most reputa- 
ble organizations, such as the Tax Foun- 
dation, the National Council of Tax- 
payer Executives, and testimony of ex- 
pert witnesses before the House Interior 
Committee, 
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As a member of the committee, al- 
though anxious to foster scund develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado Basin, I 
found it necessary to vote against the 
administration proposal. It passed out 
of the committee by a vote of 13 to 12, 
largely because some Republican mem- 
bers cast aside their loudily proclaimed 
program of economy in favor of pork- 
barrel politics. 

Disregarding California’s welfare, and 
disregarding the taxpayers, Republican 
politicos obviously decided to take up 
the cudgels for the upper Colorado proj- 
ect to make the West believe they were 
great advocates of reclamation. High- 
powered strategists of the administra- 
tion evidently bulldozed the Budget Bu- 
reau and the White House advisers into 
going along with them. It appears that 
the high-level political staff of the ad- 
ministration does not know much about 
western water problems. And after ex- 
amining their actions of the past few 
months, it is apparent they do not care 
to learn. 

The upper Colorado project is the 
most infeasible, costly, and impractical 
water and power scheme ever concocted 
by a Federal Bureau. It is a magnificent 
example of a purely political project. 

If this gigantic farce were ever ap- 
proved by Congress it would inflict on 
the American public a catastrophic bur- 
den. It would probably mean the end 
of all reclamation development. 

The Republican strategists thought 
they could put this political project over, 
and they are still trying to do it. But 
they have learned that the road they 
selected contains some pitfalls, and they 
now appear somewhat hesitant in mov- 
ing ahead. 

Let us see what has happened since 
the GOP deep thinkers launched the 
upper Colorado scheme. 

First, they adopted the project as part 
of their program. Now a President has 
inumerable duties and obligations. He 


cannot be an expert on every matter 


put before him. So he must rely on 
his White House and department ad- 
visers. That is what Mr. Eisenhower 
did. He most certainly took the word 
of assistants and department heads that 
the upper Colorado project was a neces- 
sary, sound project, and on March 20, 
1954, issued a statement in which he 
said: 

The development will conserve water 
* * *. It will develop much-needed electric 
power * * *. The development calls for 
sound financing. 


Mr. Eisenhower was misled by men 
influencing the course of this country 
and responsible for its welfare. 

Shall it be said that the men advising 
the President did not know what they 
were doing? No, they knew. They knew 
that the upper Colorado project was 
nothing more than a political water 
project, that it could not pay out ever, 
that there was no market in the area for 
the power, that it would inflict on the 
taxpayers an unjustifiable load. 

But the die had been cast, and the Re- 
publican machine was ordered to sup- 
port the project before the public and 
in Congress. Secretary of the Interior 
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McKay was appointed generalissimo, and 
he carried out his orders. 

In May, Secretary McKay told the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington that by supporting the up- 
per Colorado project— 

In the first months of its incumbency this 
administration has provided concrete dem- 
onstrations of its determination to carry out 
the full responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to water resources de- 
velopment, 


Again in May, Mr. McKay told a $100- 
a-plate Republican dinner in Salt Lake 
City: 

Let me cite the Colorado River storage 
project as a specific example of the type of 
development which we vigorously support. 


There we have the Republican leader- 
ship firmly on record supporting a proj- 
ect that will cost the taxpayers of Cali- 
fornia more than $93 million, and the 
taxpayers of the Nation more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

There we have the Republicans on one 
hand proposing a gigantic, costly, totally 
unworkable project to bring in more 
highly subsidized acreage, while on the 
other hand the Secretary of Agriculture 
is cutting agricultural acreage. 

Behind the republican campaign for 
the upper Colorado project is a purely 
political motive. They are disregarding 
the economic welfare of both California 
and the Nation. They are thinking 
only in terms of the elections in the 
upper Colorado States. 

The Republican support of the upper 
Colorado project is a move of despera- 
tion. To maintain political ground they 
are in danger of losing, they are willing 
to sacrifice sound economy and good 
government. Someone should get all the 
facts to the President and slow down his 
“politics at any price” strategists who 
have sold him a bill of goods. Evidently 
he listened to some tall fish tales during 
his Colorado vacation. 





Diseased and “Needled” Poultry Endanger 
and Cheat the Public, and Other 
Rackets Flourish in Foods, Drugs, and 
Cosmetics, as Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Again Is Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that many Members of the Congress, and 
also officials of the administration, par- 
ticularly those with policymaking re- 
sponsibilities in the field of health and 
welfare, read the excellent article in the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednes- 
day, July 21, dealing with the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
article was entitled “Food and Drug 
Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds.” 

I have tried during my tenure in the 
Congress to keep abreast of the work of 
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the Food and Drug Administration and 
to do what I can to assure it adequate 
authority to do the work we expect of it, 
and also adequate funds. Last year, as 
a result of the Supreme Court decision, 
a loophole was disclosed in the basic au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration which prohibited inspectors of 
the agency to gain admission to factories 
preparing food, drug, or cosmetics prep- 
rarations, except on the invitation of the 
operators of those factories. We suc- 
ceeded in closing that loophole in the 
legislation. It was a great victory for 
the consumer, for it restored the right of 
our Government to inspect the condi- 
tions under which these products are 
prepared and processed, and to act 
against insanitary conditions threaten- 
ing the health of the public. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Food and Drug Administration has not 
been getting adequate funds to enable 
it to make the number of inspections it 
should make each year in preventing 
products which are dangerous to health, 
or which are fraudulently packaged, 
from getting into interstate commerce. 
The administration this year asked for 
only $5,200,000 for the appropriation of 
the Food and Drug Administration, as 
against the $5,600,000 appropriated un- 
der the Truman administration. The 
Congress then cut the administration’s 
request by another $100,000, leaving the 
Food and Drug Administration only 
$5,100,000. That means a cut in the staff 
of this very essential Government agency 
by about 11 percent since 1952. Consid- 
ering the work which the Food and Drug 
Administration does for all the people of 
the United States by seeking to eliminate 
poisoned, or adulterated, or mislabeled 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics from being 
sold to the public, I think this was one 
of the most shortsighted cuts ever made 
in an appropriation. 


THE DISEASED POULTRY SITUATION 


The work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has come in for renewed at- 
tention in recent months as a result of 
disclosures dealing with the sale in inter- 
state commerce of diseased poultry 
and of frozen poultry which has been 
fraudulently weighted with water prior 
to freezing. Estimates on the extent of 
this dangerous and immoral racket have 
varied, but all the facts indicate that it 
has been an extensive problem. With 
its cut in funds in both last year’s ap- 
propriation, and this year’s the Food and 
Drug Administration has had to cut its 
enforcement work in this field by about 
30 percent. 

Following disclosures of this diseased 
poultry racket, I wrote last month to Mr. 
Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, ask- 
ing for full information on the work of 
the FDA to protect the consumer against 
the sale of this diseased poultry, the 
time devoted to this work, the number of 
poultry processors in the country doing 
interstate business, the frequency with 
which they are inspected, etc. I also 
asked for any information he might have 
indicating transmission of diseases to 
humans as a result of the processing or 
consumption of diseased poultry. His 
reply, I believe, will be of extreme inter- 
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est to every Member of the Congress con- 
cerned about protecting the health of 
the people of the United States and pro- 
tecting them against fraud. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, I include as part of 
my remarks the article Food and Drug 
Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds, 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 21, and also an exchange of cor- 
respondence between myself and Com- 
missioner Crawford, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of July 21, 1954] 


Foop AND Druc WatcHpocs Face Work WITH 
Less FUNDS 


Housewives might do well to provide them- 
selves with scales to check the weight of 
packages of food they buy. 

They would thus be taking over part of 
the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. But that agency, its budget cut and its 
staff reduced, has assigned a low priority to 
the checking of the net weight of packaged 
food against the statement of weight on the 
label. 

Wallace F. Janssen, assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, said he does not believe the housewife 
would find many packages not full weight. 
But it would provide a check the Adminis- 
tration is not able to make. 

The budget of the agency has been 
trimmed steadily in the last 4 years. For 
fiscal 1952 Congress appropriated $5.64 mil- 
lion. The next year the appropriation was 
$5.6 million. Last year it was $5.2 million, 
and for this fiscal year, 1955, it is $5.1 million. 


ELEVEN PERCENT CUT SINCE 1952 


The estimated number of the staff for this 
year is 815, an 11 percent reduction since 
1952. That number includes laboratory 
scientists, administrators, clerical workers 
and, finally, the front line troops, the in- 
spectors. 

There were only 230 inspectors in 1950. 
Last year the number was 195. These fig- 
ures leave out about 170 persons employed 
in‘testing certain products as they are pro- 
duced, with the manufacturer paying the 
salaries through fees. 

The head of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is Charles W. Crawford, a career man 
with 37 years’ experience. He has applied 
for retirement. 

The staff cuts have led the Agency to the 
conclusion that it is more important to di- 
rect its efforts toward activities that protect 
health rather than those that protect the 
pocketbook. _Therefore, it has assigned lower 
priorities on checking weights of packaged 
goods, checking the contents of cans and 
packages to make sure their composition is 
what the label says, and proceeding against 
those who make extravagant claims for prod- 
ucts unless danger to health is involved. 

Occasional cases on these grounds are 
made, it is true, but usually they are inci- 
dental to other activities. 

The Agency admits frankly it would take 
200 inspectors 124% years to make inspections 
of each of the 96,000 food and drug company 
plants and warehouses. Last year 8,650 
plants and warehouses were inspected, 


LACKS FOLLOWUP FACILITIES 


While the Agency is alert to cases in which 
public health is involved, it says it lacks 
the facilities to keep up with the testing of 
new products and materials which are being 
developed in increasing numbers. It can- 
not make followup investigations of the 
safety of new drugs after they are placed on 
the market. Important cases involving 
serious frauds have been delayed by a lack 
of medical and legal manpower. 

The Agency does continue to seize con- 
taminated and spoiled foods in iarge 
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amounts. It goes after medical devices ang 
products which make false claims. |; 
prosecutes druggists who sell barbiturates 
and other prescription drugs without a phys). 
cian’s prescription. 

After coffee prices went up the Agency de. 
cided it should check attempts by unethical 
dealers to take advantages of the higher 
prices. It seized a number of consignments 
of coffee. 

It was learned that chickpeas, importeq 
for canning, had become infested with in. 
sects. The chickpeas were diverted to coffee 
roasters. Coffee shipped by some firms were 
found to contain, in addition to the chick. 
peas, spent coffee grounds, barley, chicory 
and soybeans. s 

FROZEN FOOD ADDS WORK 


The expanding market for frozen foods has 
added to the Administration’s work. One 
plant producing frozen turkeys was found 
to operate with a water hose having a hypo- 
dermic needle as a nozzle. Water was in- 
jected into the turkeys before they were 
frozen, 

When one turkey was thawed 2 pounds 
of water séeped out. It was part of a lot 
of turkeys weighing 50,000 pounds. Taking 
the average weight of a turkey at 15 pounds, 
allowing for 1 pound of water per bird and 
taking the price at 75 cents a pound, the 
buyers were thus paying $2,500 for 3,300 
pounds of water. 


MAY BE POLITICAL APPOINTEE 


With the retirement of Mr. Crawford 
pending, the agency has this question: 

Will the new Administrator be a profes. 
sional man, perhaps trained in the agency, 
or a person from some other eategory whose 
appointment is cleared with the Republican 
National Committee? 

When the Eisenhower administration di- 
rected that Government policymaking jobs 
be listed and that they be taken from under 
civil-service coverage, various trade associa- 
tions in the food and drugs fields urged that 
politics be kept out of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Mr. Crawford was not re- 
placed. 

With the prospect of his retirement the re- 
quests are being repeated. Carlos E. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, said his organization has urged that 
the appointment be kept in the professional 
category. Other organizations have done the 
same. 

June 15, 1954. 
Mr. CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Crawrorp: In view of the recent 
Publicity given the sale of diseased poultry 
and the action of the AFL Meatcutters 
Union to try to bring about legislation to 
protect the American consumer against this 
menace, I would appreciate your sending me 
a statement on what the FDA is doing and in- 
tends to do to correct this situation. I 
would specifically like to have answers to the 
following questions, as well as any other in- 
formation you can properly send me in con- 
nection with this problem. 

What does the FDA do to protect the con- 
sumer against the sale of diseased poultry? 

How much time is devoted to the inspec- 
tion of that one particular item? 

Are there any diseases of poultry that can 
be transmitted to humans through the con- 
sumption of diseased poultry being put up 
for sale? 

If so, do you know of any instances where 
diseases of poultry have been transmitted to 
humans? 

Do you know how many poultry proces- 
sors there are in the country that do inter- 
state business? 


How often does the FDA inspect them? 
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I would appreciate it if you would send me 
our reply to these questions in quad- 
ruplicate. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JoHN B. (Leonor) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 


—_ 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives: 

pear Mrs. SULLIVAN: We have your letter of 
June 15 in which you ask several questions 
concerning our enforcement program on 
diseased poultry. We are answering your 
questions in the order in which you have 
asked them. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, a food is deemed to be adulterated 
if it is the product of a diseased animal or of 
an animal which died otherwise than by 
slaughter. This section of the act takes into 
account the basic objections of the consumer 
to the diseased product, whether or not 
actual danger to health can be demonstrated. 

We have a carefully planned enforcement 
program under this section of the law, which 
includes inspection of poultry dressing and 
eviscerating plants and of other poultry proc- 
essors, and sampling surveys in consumer 
markets to find diseased or otherwise unfit 
poultry. Under this program for fiscal 1953 
and the first 11 months of fiscal 1954, we 
approved 106 seizure actions for the removal 
of unfit birds from the market, of which 64 
actions included charges that the article 
was in whole or in part the product of a 
diseased animal. During the same period we 
also approved 33 criminal actions, 22 of 
which involved diseased poultry. 

During fiscal 1953 we devoted 10 man-years 
to the poultry project, of which the work on 
diseased poultry is a part, along with work 
on filthy, decomposed or otherwise unfit 
poultry and poultry which has been 
“needled” or otherwise fraudulently watered 
to increase its weight. During fiscal 1954 this 
work has necessarily been reduced. We esti- 
mate, based on reports for the first 3 
quarters, that 7 man-years will have been 
expended this year on this project. 

The question of whether poultry diseases 
may be transmitted to man*through the sale 
of diseased poultry cannot be answered with 
assurance. It is well established that cer- 
tain poultry diseases are transmissible to 
man. These would include, for instance, 
psittacosis (parrot fever) and Newcastle 
disease. However, outbreaks of these dis- 
eases, SO far as we know, have occurred only 
among persons handling live poultry or work- 
ing in poultry dressing establishments. We 
do not know of any instances in which it has 
been proved that a specific disease was con- 
tracted through the consumption or prepara- 
tion in the kitchen of a diseased bird. On 
the other hand, the possibility cannot be 
ruled out. 

Several outbreaks of psittacosis have oc- 
curred recently among workers in turkey pro- 
cessing plants in Texas. In cooperation with 
the Public Health Service of this Depart- 
ment, we are currently investigating these 
outbreaks to determine whether diseased 
birds have been shipped in interstate com- 
merce and the degree of hazard, if any, to 
the purchaser of such birds. 


There is another group of diseases com- 
mon to poultry and to man and apparently 
caused by the same disease organism in both, 
in which definite transmission has not been 
established. Howevwr, it is believed that 
poultry may at least serve as a resefvoir of 
human infection by routes still unknown. 
Certain types of encephalitis and meningi- 
ts, pseudotuberculosis, and pasturella in- 
fections are in this group. 

In a closely related category are the food- 
Polsoning illnesses—salmonellosis and gas- 
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troenteritis—which are attributed to poultry 
and poultry products or in which such prod- 
ucts are suspected as the vehicle of in- 
fection. Poultry which are actively infected 
with salmonella or which are carriers of the 
organisms, though apparently not diseased in 
the ordinary sense, undoubtedly are involved 
in many of these instances, and fecal con- 
tamination during processing may be a fac- 
tor. For your further information on this 
phase of your inquiry, we are enclosing a 
mimeograph entitled “Poultry Diseases 
Transmissible to Man—Including Summary 
Report of Outbreaks,” prepared by the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the Public 
Health Service. 

We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing, or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry-establishment inspections each year. 
of which we estimate that perhaps one-fourth 
represent reinspections of the same firms. 
Thus our program contemplates complete 
coverage of this industry about once every 
3 or 4 years. 

If we can be of further service, please do 
not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Crawrorp, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 





Grim Advantages in the Indochina Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 ® 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor»p an article 
entitled “Adversity and Its Grim Uses,” 
written by C. P. Ives, and published in 
the Baltimore Sun of Monday, July 26, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADVERSITY AND Its Grim UsEs 
(By C. P. Ives) 

There are grim advantages in the Indo- 
china disaster which should not be over- 
looked: (1) Indochina may result in more 
unanimity on foreign policy within the 
United States; (2) Indochina may result in 
more awareness in Asia of what communism 
is really like. 7 

In the United States, remember what the 
big split on foreign policy has been. It 
reached its climax in the debate on the 
Marshall plan. The losing side in that de- 
bate was led by the late Senator Taft. 

The core of the Taft position on foreign 
aid he put as follows: “I did not think we 
should force our assistance on any nation 
which does not really wish to arm itself.” 
This was a way of stating the belief that to 
be saved from communism a man or a nation 
must begin by disliking communism and 
liking its opposite. 

There was a corollary to this reasoning. 
Men who really were against communism 
would fight it with a minimum of foreign aid. 
Certainly they would not wait to fight until 
foreigners lifted their living standards for 
them. And if foreigners lifted their living 
standards before they had made up their 
minds about communism, they might never 
make up their minds. 

In the debate on Marshall aid and the 
North Atlantic Treaty few people questioned 
the theoretical validity of Mr. Taft’s argu- 
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ments. The anti-Taft people simply denied 
that the Taft arguments applied to Europe. 

But there may be less dispute about the 
applicability of these rules to the Asian prob- 
lem. Mr. Eden himself. who resembles Mr. 
Taft in few other ways, has already warned 
the West that Asia must cooperate in its sal- 
vation. 

That is the reason why Mr. Eden is in- 
sisting, very wisely, that so far as possible 
the Colombo powers—India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Pakistan—be associated with the 
anti-Communist plans in Asia. 

As for the second half of the Taft posi- 
tion, it has just received an eloquent and 
nobly heightened restatement by a distin- 
guished Asian personage, the Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan. “It is not material pov- 
erty but spiritual and moral poverty that 
breeds communism,” said Mohammed Ali. 

And then he pointed to some of the Euro- 
pean countries which used to trouble Mr. 
Taft. “They have a higher standard of liv- 
ing,” said Mr. Ali, “but communism is on 
the march. In the Moslem world, where the 
standard of living is below normal, we have 
no communism (which may be an over- 
statement—CPI) because we are spirit- 
ually and morally rich. * * *” 

But if men as diverse as Eden and Ali 
take positions now much like the positions 
urged in the original foreign-aid debates by 
the side that lost the argument, certain 
things follow. For the side that won the 
argument is properly respectful of such for- 
eign statesmen as Eden and Ali. 

Certainly the Eisenhower administration 
shows such respect. When its European and 
Asian associates declined its proposal for 
last-minute military measures in Indochina, 
the Eisenhower people drew back. 

In a recent press conference Mr. Dulles 
suggested that a people’s wish to be saved 
from communism was an important ingredi- 
ent in projects for its rescue. On such for- 
eign-policy principles for Asia there will be 
wide unanimity in America. 

And Indochina may prove to have had an 
equally useful effect on opinion in the 
Orient. For it may yet demonstrate to many 
Asian leaders what Chinese and Communist 
imperialism is really like. 

We have to remember that in Asia the 
West is dealing not directly with the unlet- 
tered masses who take little part in affairs 
but with a minority of leaders. Many of 
these leaders have been educated in western 
universities. 

But, says Ambassador Charles Malik, of 
the West Asian republic of Lebanon, 
“* * * the state of mind of Asia’s intellec- 
tuals today is not a happy commentary on 
the West’s influence to date. Many of them, 
after devoting years to learning in European 
or American universities, returned to Asia 
afflicted with a great intellectual restless- 
ness. Some of these sincerely thought they 
found solace only in Marxism * * *.” 

Now such men, educated in the pragma- 
tism and positivism typical of some of the 
western universities would resemble west- 
ern liberals in being incapable of sensing the 
reality of communism until it forced itself 
upon them by betrayal and conquest. 

It cost the free world a dozen countries 
and some millions of population to educate 
the western liberals on the reality of com- 
munism. The point is that Indochina may 
yet have educational effect on the Asian 
liberals. 

Writing in another connection, and, in- 
deed, before the Geneva meeting, Dr. Crane 
Brinton, of Harvard, put the thing this way: 
“* * * The fact, now patent even to liberals 
at home in the West, [is] beginning to be 
apparent to some of those curious mirror- 
images of western liberals who hold power in 
countries like India, that for ‘undeveloped’ 
peoples all over the world the alternative to 
western imperialism is not in fact complete 
independence from the West but Russian 
imperialism.” 
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Contributions by America’s Negro Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and as an individual Ameri- 
can interested in fair play, I was pleased 
to see in yesterday’s July 25 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal an article describing 
the increasing extent to which America’s 
Negro citizens are participating in our 
overseas diplomatic corps. 

Their very presence gives the lie to the 
Soviet slanders against racial relations 
in our country. 

I believe that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is to be congratulated on the 
tremendous progress which has been 
achieved under it in assuring a square 
deal—in action, not merely in words— 
for the tenth of our Nation which is 
Negro. 

Wholly aside, however, from the in- 
tensive progress which has been made 
under the current administration, the 
fact of the matter is that America’s 
colored population is rightly coming into 
its own. ' 

In every field of endeavor—in business, 
labor, the arts, science, education, the 
professions, the armed services, law en- 
forcement—our Negro citizens are rising 
in accordance with their talents and 
abilities, as they have every God-given 
right to. 

I am particularly gratified that our 
Government is taking increasing advan- 
tage of the vast reservoir of talent which 
had for so long been relatively untapped, 
and that able colored citizens are serv- 
ing in important United States capaci- 
ties, from the staff of the White House, 
throughout the staffs of other key Fed- 
eral units. 

The racial problem in the United 
States has a long, complex, and often 
painful history. It will not be solved 
overnight. There are many gaps and 
flaws, but much progress has been made 
in a fair, commonsense solution in the 
American manner and more progress will 
and must be made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Milwaukee Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More Necross Serve UNITED STATES IN Posts 
ABROAD 
(By George Schuyler) 

New Yorn, N. ¥.—An American who re- 
cently girdled the globe by airplane, stopping 
off at dozens of spots in Asia and Europe, 
was impressed by the number and high 
caliber of the Negro personnel representing 
us abroad. 

In Afghanistan the traveler found a Dela- 
ware Negro heading the United States educa- 
tional mission. In India an expert from 
Georgia was not only teaching farmers of 
that caste-ridden country to improve agri- 
cultural methods but by his very presence 
offsetting what Red propaganda said about 
America’s race problem. 
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In Jordan a colored New Yorker is field 
engineer aiding the rehabilitation program. 
In Europe a Negro who is a former news- 
paperman is channeling information to and 
from the entire organized labor movement 
outside the Iron Curtain, and a Mississippi- 
born Negro alumnus of Columbia University 
is directing all United States branch libraries 
in France. 


MOCKS RUSS PROPAGANDA 


Negro consular agents and employees were 
once buried in 3 or 4 obscure tropical ports. 
They. are now encountered in Geneva, Mar- 
seilles, Paris, Ottawa, London, and Belgrade, 
where their mere presence mocks Moscow 
propaganda about the debased American 
racial minority. 

When in mid-June the 27th session of the 
international-labor conference opened in 
Geneva with delegates from all over the 
world, the man heading the United States 
group was the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
J. Ernest Wilkins, a Negro. 

At home, too, America’s investment in Ne- 
gro education has enabled trained Negroes 
to make an increasing contribution in 
science, industry, and Government service. 
This comes at a time when the demands for 
some types of specialized ability are straining 
our human resources. 

A southern white woman, absent from the 
country for 10 years, recently returned, pleas- 
antly surprised, from her first shopping tour 
in New York. She had observed Negro 
clerks, bookkeepers, designers, window dres- 
sers, and personnel executives in stores. 

FOUND IN SOUTH, TOO 


What has happened is not confined to New 
York but is observed in many cities from 
coast to coast, including some in the-South. 

Negro nurses, interns, and physicians, 
once confined to hospitals, clinics, and sani- 
tariums serving only their race, are now 
wiciely encountered in private and Govern- 
ment institutions. 

There is scarcely a sizable city these days 
without. Negro policemen. Colored men 
preside over courts of every judicial level ex- 
cept the highest United States Supreme 
Court. The number of public prosecutors is 
large. In the officer corps of the racially in- 
tegrated armed services, at least two colored 
colonels are in line for the general's star. 
The last 15 years have seen scores of Negroes 
become instructors and professors in impor- 
tant white colleges and universities. 

This trend has become the most effective 
answer to one of the most dangerous forms 
of Communist propaganda. 





Moving To Break the Atom Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Moving To Break the Atom Fili- 
buster,” published in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Movrnec To Break THE ATOM FILIBUSTER 

The splinter group of Senators spearhead- 
ed by the voluble Morsg, of Oregon, has held 
up the atomic energy bill for several days. 
Their filibuster is sparked by one of the most 
tattered notions of the obsolete “liberalism” 
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for which they stand. In the cadences oft 
late William Jennings Bryan, they are on 
ing about power grabs and private monen, 
olies and capitalist thefts from the scale 
What they mean is that in one section ., 
its atom energy bill the administration ,." 
poses to allow private business, under al 
supervision, to develop the industria) ,,.. 
of atomic energy. = 

To describe this project in the 1g99 ve 
biage of grabs and exploitation is to Ovarian 
the new big Government which now be. 
strides all private enterprise. It is to forest 
the new tax laws which skim off ajj th, 
cream and some of the top milk of industr). 
profits. It is to overlook the long and {,~ 
midable roster of Government regulatory 
agencies of which the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission is a towering example. It is to fo; 
get the massive body of administrative jurige 
prudence under which, and free of coun 
control, these new agencies impose the vil 
of Government in pervasive and penetrative 
detail on the private activities which 
police. 

This seems to be the realization which has 
gradually dawned in the minds of the Te. 
sponsible Democratic leadership in the sep. 
ate. Men of the stature of Joxnson of 
Texas are now unwilling to let Senator 
Morse shape the Democratic stand before the 
country. They have seen the House accep. 
tance of the administration proposals. They 
know that each and every Member of the 
House must face the voters in a mere 3 
months. They appreciate that the Members 
of the House majority would not have taken 
the administration bill unless they were 
sure that the public sensed the phoniness of 
the Morse group’s criticisms. The responsi. 
ble Democratic leadership is accordingly out 
to help break the filibuster. That it should 
do. 

For the bill which the filibuster blocks {s 
one of gravity. Not merely does it provide 
for the properly supervised development by 
private interests of industrial atomic power; 
it provides for a collaboration among friendiy 
nations to a similar end. It provides for a 
security-tight exchange of information on 
atomic weapons with our military allies, 
Mr. Morse’s little group of willful men has 
blocked this vital business long enough. 


they 





Dulles Maneuver Restores Unity of 
Western Allies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily News Life, of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., July 19, 1954: 

DULLES MANEUVER RESTORES UNITY OF 
WESTERN ALLIES 


Like the Paris sewers, much of the inter 
national finagling about French Indochins 
has had a certain intriguing, underground— 
and offensive—air to it. Diplomatic col 
spirators have chased each other down ole 
malodorous subterranean corridor after #- 
other, splashing mud and filth on each other 
in their desperate’ grappling for the rich 
southeast Asian rice bowl. 

Until last week the United States, in keep 
ing with its position as lord of the West, 
usually had preferred not to soil its diplo 
matic robes by descending into the stench. 
Suddenly, however, the roar from below 
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plew the covers off their manholes. The 
United States’ John Foster Dulles moved 
pesitantly down the ladder to see what he 
could do about restoring order and unity 
among the Allies. 

From the official announcements and 
highly placed but unconfirmed sources, we 
gather that Dulles’ proficiency in maneuver- 
ing around in the depths of diplomacy was 
more than enough to keep his head above 
eae knew his path would be a precarious 
one when he flew to Paris last week. In his 
talks with French Premiere-Foreign Minister 
pierre Mendes-France and British Foreign 
secretary Anthony Eden, he had to attempt 
to pull together the sagging western alliance, 
split badly on Indochina. But any agree- 
ment he made with those two nations had 
to (1) be suited to the desire of an election- 
year Congress and (2) fall in line with his 
immediate past policy of making no deals on 
Indochina, however unrealistic it may have 

n. 

‘oe Dulles’ agreement to their surrender 
hada price tag onit. In return, he demand- 
ed that France and Britain join the United 
States in guaranteeing the remainder of 
southeast Asia against further Red aggres- 


sion. 

And, judging from Churchill’s abrupt 
about-face last week in the British Commons, 
it is very possible that Dulles exacted from 
Anthony Eden a secret promise not to push 
for Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations. 

Most important of Dulles’ feats in Paris, 
however, was the repair job he accomplished 
on western unity. By sending Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith to observe 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina, he put 
up a last minute united front facing the 
Communists. 

The reunification strengthened Mendes- 
France’s bargaining power and increased his 
chance to remain in office after tomorrow, his 
self-imposed deadline for an Indochina 
truce. 

Under Secretary Smith’s unusual position 
at Geneva is also worth noting. At the con- 
ference table, he will not vote for the French 
position, in keeping with past Dulles Indo- 
china policy and with the intents and desires 
of Congress at home. Under the table, how- 
ever, he is free to help Mendes-France bar- 
gain for his truce, fulfilling the United States 
promise to Eden and the French Premiere. 

Whether or not an Indochina peace comes 
out of Geneva, John Foster Dulles now has 
a firm foundation for building up southeast 
Asia against the Reds. He has a united 
West behind him, with both France and 
Britain ready to Jump on any Communist 
aggression. 

We think it will have to be conceded that 
our Secretary of State’s intricate under- 
ground wading was also a masterpiece of 
tight-rope walking. He emerged from the 
sewers of diplomacy smelling like a rose. 

J. S. B. 





No Use To Fool Ourselves About Red 
Victory in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article from the 
nineton Evening Star of July 22, 
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New MILESTONE FoR COMMUNISTS—FAaILURE 
To Stem Reps Reaps New Harvest at Ge- 
NEVA WHERE Peace SIGNING May RESULT IN 
Loss oF ALL ASIA 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Plags are fiying at half mast, figuratively 
speaking, in Washington as a result of the 
resounding trouncing the free world has 
taken at Geneva. 

Our diplomats, well accustomed to lavish- 
ing billions of the taxpayers’ money around 
the world, are not overly concerned by the 
loss of some $3 billion poured into Indo- 
china by the United States in a vain attempt 
to bolster the resistance of the embattled 
French. But even the most inveterate opti- 
mists among our policymakers admit that 
the Geneva peace agreement may well be a 
death blow to our hopes for freedom and 
democracy in Asia. 

Since the end of World War II 9 years ago, 
the Communists have made gain after gain 
at the expense of the free world. On V-—J 
Day world communism was represenated by 
180 million Russians. Today some 900 mil- 
lion are definitely under the thumbs of the 
conspirators of the Kremlin. 

The Moscow and Peiping world imperialists 
gained most of their many victories by de- 
fault, by the sorry lack of willpower in the 
free worid, by the inability or complacency 
of the free nations in their failure to take a 
determined stand while there was yet time. 

The early designs of the Reds against Po- 
land and the Balkan nations were apparent 
to all who could see. A courageous and 
forthright stand in those first postwar years 
could have spared millions from their pris- 
ons behind the Iron Curtan, could have sus- 
tained the high hopes for a world of freedom 
and peace found everywhere after the de- 
feat of the Axis. But the wise men at the 
helms of state asked in effect: What do you 
want us to do? Go to war with Russia for 
the sake of the Poles, or the Czechs, or the 
Hungarians? 

When there was still time to save China 
from the Red clutches, we piously threw 
the Nationalist Government to the wolves 
and refused them enough arms and ammu- 
nition to defend themselves against these 
agrarian reformers whose roots were in the 
Kremlin and whose equipment and supplies 
were pouring in profusion from Soviet arsen- 
als and captured Japanese materiel. 

While the Chinese Reds steadily expand- 
ed their conquests from the little area 
around Yenan which they held in 1945 until 
they controlled huge areas of mainland 
China, the confused American people were 
being told that these particular Reds were 
benign advocates of democracy fighting 
against a corrupt military dictatorship. 
The few Americans who were outspoken in 
their warnings that these Chinese Reds were 
Reds of the dyed-in-the-wool variety were 
sneered at on the floor of the Senate and in 
much of the Nation’s press as the China 
lobby boys. 

The signing of the Indochina accord at 
Geneva marks another sorry milestone in 
the steady advance of militant communism. 
Reality permits of not other interpretation. 
The free part of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
will gradually disappear behind the Iron Cur- 
tain Just as surely as did all of Central and 
Eastern Europe in the years immediately 
after World War II. 


Our allies, particularly the British and 
French, walked into the Geneva trap with 
their eyes wide open. They find some solace, 
publicly, in their argument that peace in 
Indochina will mean a stronger France bet- 
ter able to contribute to the defense of West- 
ern Europe. But observers of the political 
trends of Europe doubt that the traditional 
antagonism and mutual distrust of the 
French and the Germans will ever allow the 
realization of a truly effective European De- 
fense Treaty. 
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Other considerations enter the picture, 
too. Even if the French and the Germans 
did succeed in working together to some 
degree, our European allies are concerned 
first of all with their own continental in- 
terests. They are strongly tempted to the 
happy thought that a profitable trade rela- 
tionship with Moscow might avoid any mili- 
tary conflict. Recent flirtations between 
London, Paris, and Moscow lend weight to 
this prospect. 

But the United States can gaze on no such 
rosy views. This Nation is the major Red 
target. Our leaders in the administration 
are convinced that the Pacific is at least as 
important to our defense and security us is 
Europe. At great expense and effort we have 
been working on the creation of a chain of 
perimeter defenses ranging from Japan 
southward through Formosa and the Philip- 
pines. And the peace agreement in Indo- 
china seriously weakens an important bas- 
tion of this chain of defense, the Indo- 
china peninsula. 

Regrettably, the United States stands to 
lose as much prestige by the Indochina 
debacle as does Western Europe. The re- 
maining free nations of Asia are beginning 
to see the Communist world as the holders 
of real power, the probable winning side in 
a conflict they fear. With oriental fatalism 
they may decide to accept the inevitability 
of Red domination. Worst of all, this fear 
may grip such key parts of our defense chain 
as Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. 

The Geneva settlement may bring some res- 
pite to our European allies. But it will 
bring only increased pressure on the United 
States and on our Asiatic allies, who want 
to stand by us but wonder now whether we 
will have the capacity to stand by them. 





The 150 


Vincennes Sun-Commercial: 
Years of Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on August 1 
the city of Vincennes, Ind., will celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the printing 
of the first newspaper in the Midwest, 
the Indiana Gazette, which is now the 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial. 

When this newspaper was founded in 
1804, Vincennes was the center of gov- 
ernment for the Indiana Territory, which 
included the area which now forms the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin, and parts of Michigan and Minne- 
sota. Four years before. Gen. William 
Henry Harrison had persuaded Congress 
to divide the Northwest Territory; and 
the Indiana Territory was organized 
with General Harrison as its Governor. 
It is recorded that one of his duties was 
to “look after the Indians and get them 
out of the way of the oncoming settlers.” 
This was truly a pioneer outpost beck- 
oning to the rugged men and women in 
search of new lands and free homes. 

Perhaps the real America as we know 
it today started in this area between 
the Allegheny Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi River. In the early days of our 
country the people were divided into 
colonies that were clannish and sought 
to carry on the traditions brought from 
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England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and other 
European countries. When these early 
Americans broke their ties of race and 
colony and crossed the mountains into 
the Northwest Territory, they mingled 
as neighbors and friends; they worked 
together; they intermarried. From this 
association or melting pot emerged the 
true spirit of a new race of people— 
Americans. This early newspaper at 
Vincennes became a medium for record- 
ing the day-by-day blending and integra- 
tion of these real Americans. 

These early Americans were a strong 
and a courageous people. One writer 
termed them “the strong and the brave, 
because only the brave started and only 
the strong got here.” These early Ameri- 
cans were deeply religious and genuinely 
interested in education. This attribute 
is still evidenced in Vincennes and com- 
munity to this day by their churches and 
schools. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
wisely counseled: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 


The Vincennes community took this 
advice to heart, and was one of the edu- 
cational leaders of those early days. An 
area of land was designated to be sold 
and used to found a “Seminary of learn- 
ing.” So in 1806 Vincennes University 
was founded. 

People so sincerely interested in re- 
ligious and educational pursuits felt the 
need of a newspaper. There were only a 
few newspapers in the Nation when the 
Indiana Gazette was founded on July 4, 
1804—the 28th anniversary of our na- 
tional independence. Journalism was 
still in its infancy. The large, well- 
known newspapers of today in the United 
States were not established until years 
later. 

At the time of the paper’s founding, 
Jefferson was President of the United 
States, Napoleon was being crowned Em- 
peror, and the Code Napoleon was estab- 
lished. Beethoven was composing one 
of his famous symphonies. Alexander 
the First was extending the power of 
Russia eastward across the Bering Strait 
to found Sitka in 1804. In our country 
Fulton was about to launch a steamboat 
on the Hudson; Lewis and Clark were 
starting on their western expedition; 
Louisiana had just been purchased; and 
the Capital had just been moved to 
Washington. 

A vast panorama of American history 
has been chronicled in the pages of this 
Vincennes paper, which is almost as old 
as this Nation itself. Jackson’s victory 
at New Orleans and the British sacking 
of Washington; the fall of the Alamo; 
the battles of the Civil War, from Fort 
Sumpter to Appamatox, were duly re- 
corded, as was Custer’s last stand. An 
interesting item appeared in its columns 
stating that “there is strong talk of 
building a railroad from Vincennes to 
the village of Chicago on Lake Mich- 
igan.” Industrial expansion and the 
race of the pioneers across the continent 
were recorded in the old Vincennes Sun. 
The charge at San Juan Hill and the 
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exploits of our fighting men in two 
World Wars and in Korea have been 
retold in its pages. Although the lines 
of communication were limited at first, 
this newspaper became the agency which 
linked the daring pioneers and settlers 
to the current events and the overall 
trends in thinking of our Nation and of 
western civilization. 

One is awed by the thought of the 
tremendous influence this great paper, 
located in the heart of America, has 
exercised in the past 150 years. 

Let me cite just one of a multitude of 
instances in which this paper was a part 
of, as well as a recorder of, history. 
Abraham Lincoln grew from child to man 
in southern Indiana in a real American 
atmosphere steeped in a love of freedom 
and a belief in God and in the dignity 
of man. The first newspaper plant that 
Abraham Lincoln ever saw was that of 
the Vincennes Sun when the Lincoln 
family passed through Vincennes in mi- 
grating from Indiana to Lllinois in 1834. 
Recalling the stories of Lincoln’s eager- 
ness to read and his search for the lim- 
ited amount of reading material of that 
time, we can appreciate even more what 
a copy of the Vincennes Sun meant to 
him and others of that period. 

Just as the Vincennes Sun played a 
stellar role in the life of the early 
Indiana Territory, it has continued to be 
an outstanding publication, reporting 
the news, espousing causes for civic bet- 
terment, disseminating the facts of liv- 
ing and culture and thinking. 

I salute the Vincennes Sun-Commer- 
cial, its editor, Ross Garrigus, its general 
manager, Howard Greenlee, its pub- 
lisher, Eugene C. Pulliam. 

One hundred and fifty years of public 
service is only a good beginning for this 
paper on the banks of the Wabash. It 
will surely carry on this proud record of 
service so long as the institutions of free 
men endure. 





Arthur Dunn 
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HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days tensions and po- 
litical strife often tend to obScure some 
of the pleasant and wholesome features 
of our daily lives. One of these features 
is the community spirit and comraderie 
that exists among workers on Capitol 
Hill, It is unhampered by party affilia- 
tion, sectionalism, age group, or social 
cast. 

This atmosphere of kindliness and 
friendly interest is an important factor 
in the normal routine of us all, although 
like many of our other blessings, we sel- 
dom think about it. 

Under leave, I include here an article 
about one of our employees, Mr. Arthur 
Dunn, who hails from Springfield, Ill. 
It was written by my fellow Marylander, 
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17-year-old Robert Bauman, as an Epp. 
lish theme in the Capitol Page Schoo} 

As a vignette of life on the “Hij)” it 
illustrates the thought I seek to express. 

- ARTHUR DuNN : 

(By Robert Bauman) 

Each morning when I arrive for my day's 
work at the Capitol I ride the elevator to the 
second floor. Although elevators are usually 
very uninteresting places there is one thing 
that makes this one outstanding. It is the 
little man who runs it. 

This man’s name is a simple one—Arthy; 
Dunn, and he is, himself, as unpretentious as 
his name. He is a jolly little man, not more 
than 5 feet 2 inches and he gives a Sparkling 
“good morning” to me and the same greeting 
to everyone, be it page or lawmaker. Arthyr 
has a quality which not many men have. fe 
has the rare gift to radiate happiness. 

Some gloomy days, when things seem to be 
going all wrong and it looks as if the Re. 
publicans might not be able to win contro) of 
Congress in the next election, I get on board 
Arthur’s elevator and his cheery greeting 
makes me feel better immediately. He has 
that power. 

In this world of skepticism and struggle, 
it is good to know that there are still people 
like Arthur with his bright bow tie, who can 
make you feel glad you are alive. 

I think a remark that Senator Munonr made 
recently applies to Arthur Dunn particularly, 
The Senator said: “We all need to do ou 
work with a smile on our face but a serious 
purpose in cur heart.” 





Second Anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 
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or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Com. 
monwealth of Puerto Rico celebrated its 
second birthday yesterday. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, I take pleasure in 
bringing this significant event to recog- 
nition here. Never before has the United 
States enjoyed the smooth-working po- 
litical and economic relationships which 
we now have with the people of Puerto 
Rico. They are citizens of the United 
States and they are citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Puetro Rico very much as 
“we all are citizens of the United States, 
and in turn, citizens of the respective 
States we represent. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
not a member State of the Union; albeit, 
it is a State in the definitive sense of the 
word. It is a free State organized by the 
people of Puerto Rico, with a republican 
form of government, which exists in vol- 
untary association with the United 
States. 

Internationally, Puerto Rico is part of 
the United States, although constilu- 
tionally, it is not. The United States 
Government has in Puerto Rico com- 
parable Federal functions and responsi- 
bilities that it has in the States of the 
Union. The people of Puerto Rico have 
freely accepted this relationship. 

For 214 million people living in 3,500 
square miles of territory, 1,000 miles 
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away from the United States mainland; 
with a Spanish culture and language, a 
homogeneous people with strongly devel- 
oped characteristics, the idea of com- 
monwealth has been, indeed, a happy 
solution to the problem of political 
status. These people enjoy internal in- 
dependence and live in interdependence 
with the United States in all matters of 
an external nature, They are free, but 
they are not alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must express 
our recognition to the people of Puerto 
Rico for having originated and devel- 
oped this new political concept and for 
having brought it to us. And we should 
be happy that we accepted the idea, that 
we authorized the organization of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, that we 
agreed to its constitution, and that the 
people of Puerto Rico have assumed their 
own responsibilities as free men. 

The development of self-government 
in Puerto Rico did not start yesterday or 
with the creation of the Commonwealth 
dyears ago. It has been taking place for 
half a century. As successively the.peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico assumed more and 
more responsibility for their own des- 
tiny, the rhythm of development acceler- 
ated, Since achieving Commonwealth 
status on July 25, 1952, Puerto Rico has 
forged ahead industrially, educationally, 
agriculturally, and socially. Its economy 
is sound. Its Government is stable. 
Every citizen is a toiler participating in 
the great work of the Commonwealth. 
These are good signs. In these troubled 
times, it is reassuring that once again, 
faith in freedom, self-determination, 
and respect for the dignity of man has 
proven its worth, 





Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 
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HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that our distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, Judge Encar A. 
Jonas, chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Claims, contemplates the 
holding of public hearings out on the 
west coast next month on H. R. 7435. 
This bill has been introduced by my 
fellow Californian Patrick J. HILLINGs. 
The measure would amend the Japanese 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948 
to expedite the final determination of 
the claims. 

While I regret very much that the Con- 
gress was unable to approve this merito- 
rious bill this session, it is my hope that 
it will be among the very first items to be 
considered by the 84th Congress next 
January. 

I welcome these hearings because they 
will demonstrate the urgent necessity 
| the inherent justice of the Hillings 


I also take this opportunity to invite 
the Subcommittee on Claims to conduct 
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a part of their hearings in Fresno, which 
is the center of the vast agricultural 
empire-of central California. 

Many of the Japanese Americans who 
will be benefited by this bill reside in my 
district, which comprises Fresno, Madera, 
and Merced Counties. They are among 
the finest vegetable and fruit growers in 
the country and are also among the finest 
of our citizens. 

Fourteen years ago, as a military pre- 
caution, the Army summarily evacuated 
all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
their west coast homes and associations. 
Happily, the reasons that prompted that 
mass evacuation proved unfounded. 
FBI and military intelligence reports in- 
dicate that no person of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States committed 
any acts of sabotage or espionage before, 
during, and after World WarII. Indeed, 
Japanese American troops, including 
many who were evacuated from central 
California, were members of the famed 
442d Regimental Combat Team, the most 
decorated American unit in the military 
history for its size and length of service. 
Others performed with equal gallantry in 
the Pacific against the Japanese enemy. 
Many are still on duty in Japan and in 
Korea. 

The Japanese were given little time to 
dispose of their properties, their busi- 
nesses, their farms and orchards and 
vineyards, before their evacuation. As 
was to be expected under such circum- 
stances, their losses were great; many 
lost everything they had, others lost most 
of what they had. 

After the war, when we found that our 
fears concerning the Japanese were 
groundless, the 80th Congress enacted 
the so-called Japanese American Evacu- 
ation Claims Act in 1948 which author- 
ized the Attorney General to receive and 
adjudicate some of these evacutation 
losses. In the 18-month period allowed 
for filing, almost 24,000 claims totaling 
nearly $130 million were filed with the 
Department of Justice. 

The original law, however, proved dif- 
ficult to administer and so the 82nd 
Congress in 1951 amended the statute to 
provide that claims under $2,500 could 
be compromised and settled. Under this 
amendment, about 20,000 claims have 
been compromised and settled, totaling 
about $25 million in amount, in the past 
3 years. 

Now, less than 3,000 of the larger 
claims remain to be adjudicated and 
paid. But, under the difficult procedural 
requirements of the basic law, it may 
be ‘nany years before these remaining 
claims can be adjudicated. 

To speed up this program in order 
that those who suffered in the evacua- 
tion may receive some compensation in 
their lifetime, Congressman HIL.in¢s in- 
troduced his bill last January 21. ; 

His bill simply extends the compro- 
mise settlement procedures that have 
proved so workable for the small claims 
to all the remaining claims without re- 
gard to amount. It also provides that 
if the claimant desires a legal determina- 
tion he may elect to have the Court of 
Claims consider his claim. 

I have discussed the Hillings bill with 
Mike M. Masaoka, whom many of you 
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know as the Washington representative 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, the only national organization 
representing the interests of persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States. 
This league has a number of local chap- 
ters in my district. 

Mr. Masaoka has assured me that this 
legislation has the wholehearted en- 
dorsement of his organization and that it 
represents the best possible solution to 
the problem of handling the remaining 
larger claims expeditiously. 

Fourteen years have passed since the 
evacuation. Nine years have passed 
since the end of World War II. 

As a matter of simple justice and com- 
mon decency, to try to help a gallant 
people in their efforts to make up for the 
losses they suffered through no fault of 
their own and as a kind of wartime 
casualty, I urge that the Congress enact 
the Hillings bill at its earliest oppor- 
tunity. 





More Lambasting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of Tuesday, 
July 6, 1954: 

More LAMBASTING 


New Orleans took another air bomb in the 
midsection with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's decision to facilitate proceedings in- 
volving nonstop airline service, New York to 
Mexico City over this city. 

Bilateral negotiations with Mexico still 
supposedly are being conducted looking to 
New Orleans-Mexico City service, with this 
city either a stop or a terminal. Recently 
Mexican Government representatives mani- 
fested decided interest in this long-overdue, 
supremely natural-communications provi- 
sion. Without it, detours into Texas are the 
only means available for New Orleans-Mexico 
City flight. Detours to New York for that 
purpose are, of course, out of the question— 
except, perhaps, in the minds of those New 
York and vicinity commercial interests that 
from time immemorial have sought to get 
New Orleans bypassed in long-range com- 
munications. 

A New York-New Orleans-Mexico City serv- 
ice, on the other hand, taking the natural 
great circle route, would satisfy the needs of 
New Orleans, Mexico, and efficiency. 

The issue of making permanent the 
authority granted American Airlines to 
fly nonstop, like Air France, from New York 
to Mexico City, will figure in the hearing 
(not yet dated) set by CAB. This means 
abandoning an AA stop at Dallas and chang- 
ing the route to a more direct one, via New 
Orleans. If Dallas lost her stop it would 
mean nothing to her not to be flown over. 
To New Orleans, to be flown over without 
ever having got the stop or service that 
reason dictates, adds affront to injury. 

Still more or this last comes with Eastern 
Airlines’ decision to get into the nonstop 
game. This involves apparent abandonment 
of a once-promising New Orleans-Mexico 
City flight project. It also involves a revival 
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or revalidifying of this old permit, solely to 
effect New York-Mexico City flights (non- 
stop). The application says, in effect, that 
if we had this (old) permit, or regain it, it 
would be used for nonstop purposes. 

Pan-American also has a nonstop applica- 
tion. Presumably it also involves flying 
over New Orleans. All these applications 
have been consolidated for joint hearing by 
CAB, with dissent only by Commissioner 
Josh Lee. They all want to fly over New 
Orleans, according to the face of the applica- 
tions, but not stop here. 

The bridesmaid who never became a bride 
had it easy compared with the Crescent City. 
New Orleans was at one time, at least, 
engaged, and still has hopes the engagement 
will go through. There must be some way 
in which reason may fly in the face of ab- 
surdity in this manner. So far it’s been vice 
versa. 





Labor Report 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of IUPPE International News, 
which is the official news organ of the 
International Union of Plant Protective 
Employees. 

The editor of this widely circulated 
news sheet is Mr. Frank Ryan, of Lynn, 
Mass. 

The article follows: 

Labor REPORT 


A management bargaining technique which 
seems to be gaining popularity gets the green 
light from the United States Court of Ap- 
peals at New Orleans. It’s O. K., the court 
says, for a company to decide in advance of 
negotiations how much it wants to pay, make 
an offer to the union, and then put the in- 
crease into effect for everybody outside the 
bargaining unit if the union turns it down. 
This approach, of course, is subject to the 
usual test of good faith, and applying this 
standard, the court decides that a company 
made the grade. 

What the company did: At the start of 
negotiations, the company made concessions 
on five points and offered the union a 71,- 
cent wage boost. When the union member- 
ship rejected this offer, the increase was paid 
to unorganized workers. After the old con- 
tract expired, the company decided that an 
impasse had been reached and paid the extra 
money to workers in the bargaining unit. 


A couple of months later, the company 
pulled the same deal with an additional 
gimmick. It said it would come across with 
an additional 5 cents in lieu of the fringe 
items the union wanted, provided the union 
would go along with a 2-year contract. The 
union didn’t like this package, so the com- 
pany gave the additional raise to nonunion 
people. This time, though, it announced that 
the union would get the increase only if it 
accepted within a week. The union answered 
this gambit with a strike. 

NLRB's view: The company’s conduct was 
illegal, according to the Board. The firm, it 
noted, had a policy of maintaining absolute 
uniformity between wages paid organized 
and unorganized workers. There was noth- 
ing inherently wrong with this practice, 
NLREB said, but combined with the granting 
of wage increases to nonunion workers in 
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the exact amount offered the union, it had 
the effect of freezing the company’s position. 
In the Board’s view, it was evident that the 
company wouldn't seriously consider making 
any concessions which didn't square with 
what it had already decided to do. 

The company’s alternative was to negotiate 
with the union first and then pass along the 
negotiated benefits to the unorganized 
workers. This might be a bitter pill for a 
company which didn’t want to enhance the 
union’s prestige among the other workers, 
the Board conceded, but it was the only way 
to protect the bargaining rights of the people 
in the unit. 

The upshot of NLRB’s decision was that 
the company was ordered to bargain with 
the union and take back the strikers to whom 
it had denied reinstatement. 

The court’s decision: The court has a dif- 
ferent slant on the case. The company, it 
points out, clearly had the right to insist on 
a general increase instead of the fringe bene- 
fits requested by the union, and it did in 
fact make some concessions. The Board 
itself, the court adds, didn’t take issue with 
the company’s policy of keeping wage in- 
creases uniform throughout the plant; it 
merely objected to the company’s timing. 
Although the court doesn’t analyze this 
theory, it does conclude that the company 
can't be held in violation of the law in the 
absence of any showing that it bargained in 
bad faith. 

As a result of this finding, the strike which 
followed the breakdown of negotiations is 
labeled an economic strike, and the union— 
which lost its majority when its members 
were replaced—is out of luck. (NLRB v. 
Texas Foundries, Inc.; see p. 70:408.) 

Importance of the decision: The court’s 
ruling obviously adds a pretty lethal weapon 
to management’s arsenal. Few things are 
more likely tg undermine a union’s bargain- 
ing position and create dissatisfaction among 
the workers it represents than the knowledge 
that unorganized workers are taking home a 
bigger paycheck while the union is still 
negotiating over wages. 

The decision is also the first court test of 
the bargaining strategy which has become 
almost standard operating procedure at Gen- 
eral Electric and which was used by North 
American in the recent UAW strike. The 
ruling doesn’t embrace all of the aspects of 
the GE-North American formula—they’ve 
used a number of additional tactics—but it’s 
likely that it will encourage more and more 
companies to hop on the bandwagon. As in 
the past, though, the good faith of a com- 
pany’s position will be judged on a case-by- 
case basis. 





Keynote Address by Hon. John Marshall 
Butler, of Maryland, Before Republican 
State Convention, Baltimore, Md. 
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HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the keynote address at the 
Maryland State Republican Convention 
held in Baltimore, Md., on July 24 was 
drafted by Maryland’s senior Senator, 
JOHN MARSHALL Burier. Unfortunately 
prolonged debate in the other body pre- 
vented both of Maryland’s Senators 
from attending the convention in Balti- 
more and Senator Butler’s fine address 
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could not be delivered by him in person 

Under leave granted, the remarks ¢; 
Senator BuTLer prepared for that occa. 
sion are herewith included: : 

Governor McKeldin, Chairman Rinehart 
honored guests, fellow Republicans, mem, 
bers of the convention, ladies, ang gentle. 
men, 1954 will be recorded in history as , 


year of reawakening and resurgence—, year 
Se yea 


of purpose and action. This climate js not 
accidental. It is the product of vision, leaq. 
ership and determination. It typifies the 


present strength, unity and vitality of the 
Republican Party. It offers the opportunj. 
ty of even greater accomplishments. 

Yes, my friends, we—Republicans ev 
where—can face the future with optimism— 
with even greater determination—anq With 
even greater dedication to those principles 
of integrity and of economy and efficie 
in Government on which our glorioy 
was founded. 

The lessons of the past 100 years haye 
been fruitful. Unity of purpose and action 
has developed a cohesive spirit of republican. 
ism which has been successfully dem: n- 
strated in our administration of the Federal 
State and local governments. By our works 
we have earned the support and gratitude of 
the people. With firm principles- purpose 
and action—we shall prevail; and our hori- 
zons are unlimited. 

I have already stated that this favorable 
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climate did not occur by chance. On the 
contrary, it has been precisely calculated. It 
marks a crescendo of energy and wisdom. 
whose dictating force has been the halting 


and reversal of dangerous socialistic tenden- 
cies at all levels of government. The fu! 
volume of this crescendo is unlimited and 
the promise of the future for our Nation 
and the Republican Party is bright. The 
national posture of the opposition party has 
been confounded by a. babble of political 
counsels, resulting in many cleavages. With 
our critics thus operating in a vacuum of 
confusion and discord, the solidarity of pur- 
pose within the Republican Party assumes 
greater significance. 

You might ask—and the people of Amer- 
ica might rightfully demand “What are the 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and the 83d Congress which justify 
a continuation of Republican management 
in government?” The record of the past 
2 years is truly filled with undeniable suc- 
cesses of lasting impact, and a few of these 
historic milestones are deserving of special 
emphasis. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
83d Congress under Republican leadership 
ar2 to be commended for their constructive 
achievements. They have dispatched the 
public business with efficiency. They have 
restored the people’s confidence in the in- 
tegrity of their Government. No longer are 
we compelled to tolerate the miserable dis- 
play of arrogance, scandalous behavior, 
waste, and inefficiency which characterized 
20 years of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

The sacrifice of American lives in Korea 
has been ended. Russian imperialism and 
Communist aggression have been confronted 
with our firm determination to safeguard 
freedom and attain genuine peace. The de- 
vious Communist conspiracy, as inspired and 
carried out by the Kremlin, has been exposed 
in its true, ugly light. Without any weak- 
kneed surrender of basic principles, the 
Eisenhower administration has met this 
threat to freedom and liberty with a deter- 
mination of lasting vigor. We shall not, 
and must not, lose sight of our cherished 
heritage and our pledge to freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

Today able men and women are striving 
to undo the damage created by the incom- 
petency of the unrealistic foreign policy of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal—a policy 
which permitted the dismissal of one of our 
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eatest anilitary strategists and one of the 
best informed authorities on far eastern 
affairs, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

our national-defense program has been 
reorganized and strengthened by policies 
capable of providing long-range security at 
substantial savings and without disruption 
of the national economy. Unification of 
the armed services has been effectively ad- 
yanced through efficient management and 
careful coordination. 

we have taken decisive action to safe- 
guard the Nation from enemies within its 
porders and to remove Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion from all phases of our 
society. This serious threat has been illu- 
minated to the extent that there is now wide 
ublic awareness of the potential menace 
to our traditional American way of life. 

The trend toward destructive socialistic 

tendencies in Government has been arrested 
by the encouragement of private competi- 
tive enterprise, thrift, and the self-reliance 
of our people. Labor and private enterprise 
pave been urged to solve their own problems 
without Government interference. 
The States have been encouraged to meet 
their proper responsibilities. Their inherent 
rights to develop submerged lands and other 
resources within their boundaries have been 
restored, and we have rededicated ourselves 
to the concept of States rights. 

The difficult transition from war to peace 
has been successfully briiged without dis- 
rupting the Nation’s economy. National co.- 
trols of prices, wages and rents have been 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The Nation’s 
economy has been stabilized and the value of 
the dollar strengthened, ending the cheating 
of our people by inflation and avoiding the 
distress of deflation, while employment, pro- 
duction, wages, and earnings have remained 
high. The solvency of America is one of our 
greatest weapons in combating those forces 
which are bent on destroying our free way of 
life. 

Under this prudent administration, taxes 
have been cut three times since January 
1953, reducing income tax payments, excise 
taxes on goods consumers buy, and providing 
substantial benefits in other deductions and 
allowances for individuals and enterprises. 

All Americans look to the day when their 
individual and collective tax burdens will be 
reduced. Now, for the first time in many 
years, the Republican administration has 
made possible a tax cut of some $7 billion. 
For the first time in almost 80 years, our 
internal revenue laws have been broadly re- 
vised. The continued economic growth of 
our country will thus be stimulated. Méil- 
lions of individuals and thousands of busi- 
nesses will obtain tax relief from the tax 
measure which will be adopted by the Con- 
gress in the next several days. 

By way of contrast, let us look at the 
record of the Democratic Party. Since 1913 
there have been 15 income tax increases. All 
but one of these were voted by a Democratic 
Congress. 


On the budgetary side, in the 1932-52 
period, our Government lived within its in- 
come on only three occasions. Two of these 
three times, the budget was balanced only 
as a result of action by the Republican 80th 
Congress, 

The Congress and the Republican admin- 
istration have acted courageously to end the 
shameful waste of farm surpluses, to reduce 
the high cost of subsidies, and to provide 
farmers with a long-range program for an 
independent, self-reliant agriculture, with 
Government providing a shield against de- 
structive forces beyond farmer control. 

They have continued and enlarged the pro- 
gram to meet human needs, to strengthen 
civil rights, to aid our veterans to become 
established in civilian life and to provide 
adequate care for the disabled, to expand 
social security, and to assist the aged, the 
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blind, and dependent widows and children. 
Many humanitarian benefits are also con- 
tained in the new Republican tax program. 

In these and all other respects, the Re- 
publican administration and the Congress 
have fostered the forward progress of a free 
nation under a government without favor- 
itism, without corruption, without waste or 
extravagance, but efficient, economical, trust- 
worthy, and fair to all. 

The essential task of removing New Dealers, 
Fair Dealers, and their ilk, from policy-mak- 
ing and confidential governmental positions, 
has progressed steadily. I prefer to describe 
this group as “crypto-socialists.”” They seek 
to subvert the American system of limited 
government, free enterprise and democracy 
and to replace it with a system hostile and 
alien to our traditions as a Nation. In 
striking at this cancer, which is gnawing at 
the very vitals of our government, we must, 
and shall, rid the Federal payroll of these 
“crypto-socialists” and other political hacks. 
In spite of efforts by the previous adminis- 
tration to preserve these purveyors of de- 
struction and scandal, their replacement by 
competent Republican men and women has 
accelerated and continues rapidly. 

The evidences of accomplishment by the 
Eisenhower administration and the 83d Con- 
gress cannot be disputed. The record is 
clear and positive. Even our severest critics 
must concede this. The President’s dynamic 
program is now, for all practical purposes, a 
reality. The Nation and the world can give 
grateful thanks to President Eisenhower for 
his forceful leadership. If the accomplish- 
ments of the Republican Party are to con- 
tinue in the service of the American people, 
President Eisenhower needs a stronger Con- 
gress through the election of Republicans 
this fall, 

Any appraisal of the Republican Party 
would be incomplete without an analysis of 
the outstanding Republican Administration 
of our State Government, under the very 
able and vigorous leadership of our own 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin. Through the 
skillful use of the tools of government, dur- 
ing the past 4 years, the State of Maryland 
has attained a prominence in the community 
of States heretofore unknown to our ‘people. 
The traditions and beauties of the great Free 
State of Maryland are now a byword 
throughout the world. 

But, let us review for a few moments, the 
scope of specific improvements and benefits 
which have been made available to our fellow 
Marylanders as a result of Governor McKel- 
din’s excellent supervision of the affairs of 
our State. 

In the face of constantly rising costs, the 
State budget has been balanced without cur- 
tailment of the many services and facilities 
supported by State funds. Twice, surplus 
funds have been returned to the taxpayers 
in the form of a 15-percent deduction from 
income-tax payments. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the type of 
achievement which needs no further expla- 
nation to be appreciated and enjoyed by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Yet, this new economy and efficiency in 
State government has been accompanied at 
every turn by increased services to our 
people. The health of our citizenry is better 
than at any time in our history. Through 
proper treatment and care, the tuberculosis 
rate has dropped by more than 38 percent. 
Even greater progress is expected with con- 
tinuous improvement of our State institu- 
tions for the treatment of this and other 
diseases. Our improved health facilities 
cover most every type of human malady, in- 
cluding the care of mental disorders. All 
of us can be justly proud of the new Phychi- 
atric Institute here in Baltimore. A part of 
the University of Maryland, and costing over 
$3 million, it is one of the finest centers 
of its kind in the world. 

We have also made important, and I might 
add, much needed, improvements in our cor- 
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rectional systems. The old parole and pro- 
bation system has been abandoned. In place 
of single authority and jurisdiction, a Board 
of Parole and Probation, with full powers and 
responsibility to consider and grant paroles, 
has been created, thereby assuring greater 
public protection and at the same time af- 
fording an orderly and reasonable rehabili- 
tation of persons with probational possi- 
bilities. 

Of far-reaching significance is the 12-year 
road program inaugurated by Governor Mc- 
Keldin. This is truly one of the most ex- 
tensive projects undertaken in our history. 
It will reach into all corners of our State. 
To be financed on a sound businesslike basis, 
these new roads in the months and years to 
come will add immeasurably to our com- 
mercial and industrial development, and to 
the convenience, enjoyment, and prosperity 
of all of our citizens. It will contribute to 
the ever-expanding needs of our national 
economy and to the transportation of goods 
and services among the people of our Na- 
tion. In addition, construction will soon 
Start on a tunnel crossing of the Baltimore 
Harbor—to be financed on a self-liquidating 
basis, and essential to the solution of serious 
traffic congestion in the metropolitan Balti- 
more area. 

No factor is more important to the future 
well-being of our State than our public- 
school system. In turn, the vitality of our 
educational system, to a larger degree, de- 
pends upon an enthusiastic, well-trained, 
and therefore adequately paid teaching staff. 
Governor McKeldin’s administration has es- 
tablished the first systematic salary increase 
for public-school teachers. As a conse- 
quence, Maryland now ranks close to the top 
among the States as to teachers’ compensa- 
tion, and the Baltimore City schools for the 
first time in many years now have a full 
complement of teachers. These increases re- 
move Maryland teachers from the heretofore 
consistently underpaid group of conscien- 
tious public servants, and will most certainly 
return to us manyfold in better education, 
supervision, and training for our youth—the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

By a result of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Administrative Organization 
of the State, established by Governor Mc- 
Keldin, the operation of our State govern- 
ment has been efficiently improved. This 
commission was headed by the brilliant 
Maryland jurist, and our friend, Simon E. 
Sobeloff, who is now serving his party and 
his country with even greater distinction as 
Solicitor General of the United States. 

The comprehensive report of the Grotts 
Commission, which proposes solutions of 
State and county financing and borrowing 
problems, is also a milestone of Republican 
success. These proposals would preserve the 
principles of local self-government, the very 
foundation of democracy. In much the same 
vein, the governor has successfully cham- 
pioned the principle of home rule, and a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
home rule for municipalities is to be sub- 
mitted to the voters in November. 

Thus, in our State, as well as in the Na- 
tion, the Republican discharge of the public 
trust is written in the record of solid 
achievements. The lack of any constructive 
criticism by the opposition in the recent 
primary is conclusive proof of this point. 

And so, to the benefit of the Republican 
Party, an enviable climate of public favor 
exists. This great blessing will not be 
treated casually, and we shall not approach 
the coming months with overconfidence. 

We-have made a real beginning, an excel- 
lent beginning. We have completely justi- 
fied the confidence in us that the people be- 
stowed in 1950 and again in 1952. The rec- 
ord made thus far is one of which we can be 
proud. An extension of our mandate from 
the people, in the congressional and State 
offices, is certain if we spell out these ac- 
complishments with emphasis and convic- 
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tion and in terms that all can understand. 
That is our task in the months ahead—with 
complete harmony and diligent effort on the 
part of all Maryland Republicans. 

Let us then get on with the job here and 
now, to the end that we may continue to 
provide better government, honest govern- 
ment, and more economical government to 
the people of our State and our Nation, 





Toward a Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., dated Saturday, July 24, 1954: 

Towarp A BALANCED BUDGET 


President Eisenhower has good reason to 
speak pridefully of the fact that his admin- 
istration has closed the books on its first 
complete fiscal year—which ended June 30— 
with a deficit of only a bit more than $3 
billion, or roughly $6.2 billion less than last 
year's. 

“Only” may not be quite the right word, 
of course, to use in connection with a red- 
ink figure of such dimensions. Still, relative- 
ly speaking, the sum represents a notable 
gain in terms of leading the Nation toward 
a balanced budget. To appreciate that, we 
have merely to keep in mind that the Tru- 
man administration, if it had been reelected 
in 1952, would have been committed to ex- 
penditures involving a deficit of about $10 
billion for the fiscal year that has just 
ended. 

In other words, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has lopped almost $7 billion off the 
red-ink showing that Harry S. Truman, in 
his last budget message as President, had 
forecast for fiscal 1953-54. And this has 
been done not by illusory bookkeeping de- 
vices but my systematic cuts in already- 
budgeted expenditures—cuts achieved by 
subjecting every phase of Federal activity to 
a continuous review aimed at prodding all 
departments and agencies into spending less, 
where possible, than the funds allotted to 
them. Thus, largely as a result of this policy, 
Government outlays during the past 12 
months have been held down to $67.6 billion, 
or more than $3 billion under the total 
anticipated 7 months ago. 

The President has not exaggerated in de- 
scribing all this as a fiscal achievement that 
means a great deal to the American people. 
Nor has he exaggerated in claiming, even 
though living costs continue at a near-rec- 
ord level, that inflation has been halted, 
with the dollar’s purchasing power having 
varied only one-half of 1 percent in the past 
18 months. Although numerous factors ac- 
count for this improvement, there can be 
little doubt that one of the most important 
among them is the stabilizing influence of 
the marked progress made toward equalizing 
Federal income and outgo. In the Presi- 
dent's words, “We have come over two- 
thirds of the way toward balancing the 
budget. * * * We have made possible a pro- 
gram of tax cuts totaling $7.5 billion. * * * 
Our people have new confidence. We are 
laying a firm base for a healthy and expand- 
ing economy, for better national security and 
for more jobs.” 

More than a few Americans, it is true, 
take a decidedly reserved view of the Presi- 
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dent’s optimism. Senator Symincron, for 
eaxmple, argues, and with considerable 
cogency, that the administration has been 
following a seriously risky course in econo- 
mizing on military expenditures. And it is 
certainly correct to say, as Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey has himself acknowledged, 
that plans for further cuts in Federal out- 
lays are based on the altogether “iffy” prem- 
ise that the Kremlin will refrain from grave, 
new adventures in aggression. 

Nevertheless, with all that said, the fact 
remains that the administration’s advance 
toward a balanced budget, the deliberate 
shift from continual deficit financing, is 
contributing significantly to the strength of 
our national economy. Certainly, if it con- 
tinues, if it is not upset by Communist ac- 
tion, it is bound to benefit the American 
people as a whole. 





Basically It Was Colonialism That Lost 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26; 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Basically It Was Colonialism That 
Lost Indochina,” which appeared in the 
July 22, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BasIcaALLy Ir Was Co.LontatiIsm TuHat Lost 
INDOCHINA 


In 1942 when the Allies lost Burma to the 
Japanese, Vinegar Joe Stilwell put matters 
tersely: “I claim we got a hell of a beating,” 
he said. “We got run out of Burma and it is 
humiliating as hell. I think we ought to 
find out what caused it.” 

Stilwell’s realistic words apply to what has 
happened in southeast Asia. Not France 
alone but all the West has taken “a hell 
of a beating” in Indochina, with 13 million 
Asians newly surrendered to the Iron Cur- 
tain and with the triumphant Communists 
well poised for fresh gains, either through 
infiltration and terrorism and subsequent 
elections or through fresh military efforts 
when the time seems ripe. It does indeed 
behoove us to do some agonizing reappraisal 
of our own, find out what caused our defeat, 
and make sure that the partial loss in Indo- 
china is not followed by free-agent defeat in 
all of Asia. 


It is too easy but too superficial to point 
to some of our recent mistakes, meaning those 
of the United States. But they are consider- 
able, and they make the much-derided Tru- 
man-Acheson policy of containment of Com- 
munist aggression seem more brilliant by the 
hour. At least it worked—and it had the 
western allies united behind it. After the 
1952 election it was shelved by the victorious 
Republicans in favor of liberation. That 
turned out to be a slogan instead of a policy, 
but even as a slogan, though it never liber- 
ated anything, it frightened our allies even 
more than the Communists. It never got 
even lip service in Congress, and the admin- 
istration early this year abandoned it in 
favor of massive retaliation—which shook 
our allies and Congress even more until it 
was explained away into nothingness or as 
something considerably less massive than we 
had resorted to in Korea. But even this, 
which might have impressed the Communist 
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world had it been backed up with an in. 
crease in our military strength, was accom. 
panied by progressive New Look reductions 
in that strength, by fresh lectures to oy; 
allies for daring to follow our own leaq in 
economizing, and by louder threats to the 
Communists as our strength grew weaker. 

Small wonder, then, that the Communists 
did exactly what we warned them against qo. 
ing when we negotiated peace in Korea in 
mid-1953. They transferred their chief e;. 
forts to Indochina, where 15 months or longer 
ago we should have built the joint defense 
which appealed to Secretary Dulles—and to 
few others—only as Indochina was falling 
Now, paralyzed on the sidelines by lack of 
policy and leadership, we neither approve 
nor disapprove entirely, of the cease fire ip 
Indichona. It has “features we do not like” 
in President Eisenhower’s realistically gloomy 
terms, but as a good member of the United 
Nations we will not use force to upset it. But 
we will view with grave concern any renewa| 
of Communist aggression (we said that in 
mid-1953, too). And we are actively pursu-. 
ing discussions with other free nations with 
a view to the rapid organization of a collec. 
tive defense in southeast Asia in order to 
prevent further direct or indirect Commu- 
nist aggression in that general area. 

So far have we come along the road of a 
wrecked bipartisan foreign policy which has 
been replaced only by indecision and paral- 
ysis. But it is superficial to blame our defeat 
only on recent errors of omission or commis- 
sion. There are deeper reasons for it, rea- 
sons that far antedate the present adminis. 
tration and the exploded hope that billions 
or arms or troops alone can save Asia from 
the Communists. Until we give those rea- 
sons proper consideration and act in their 
light, not even Mr. Eisenhower's most rapid 
“organization of collective defense” in 
southeast Asia will save the day, because 
inevitably it will be, as the British have 
feared, a southeast Asian alliance without 
any Asians in it. 

The prime cause of the West's defeat in 
southeast Asia has been the failure of the 
West itself to live up to its promises—and it 
can be the cause of further losses elsewhere, 
particularly in French north Africa. Those 
promises, highly propagandized by the At- 
lantic Charter of World War II but stemming 
directly back to Woodrow Wilson's World 
War I promise of self-determination for sub- 
ject peoples, were in brief the substitution of 
national independence for the old colonial- 
ism. 

Western ideas first, and Western promises 
later, brought the fever of nationalism to 4 
peak during and after World War II. Where 
the West did not welsh on its promises, the 
results have been fair to good: The colonial 
powers cleared out of Indonesia, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan, the Philippines, and India— 
and none of these newly independent coun- 
tries, however little enthusiasm some of 
them may show for our side, are yet under 
the Communist yoke. In Indonesia, where 
the Dutch left only after two shooting wars 
and the heavy pressure of the United States 
and the United Nations, the tie with the 
West is none too strong. But in the Philip- 
pines, where the United States cleared out 
ahead of time, and in India, the empire the 
British gave up with diplomatic grace, there 
remain two useful bridges between East and 
West—and it is an impressive fact that today 
in India there are more Englishmen resident 
and in business than there were at the peak 
of the Empire. 


France, however, learned nothing from 
such examples. A succession of futile post- 
war governments has clung tenaciously to 
the basic colonial concept, no matter how 
frilled up with token but meaningless 
facades of independence within the French 
Union. Even today, in what remains of 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese Minister of the In- 
terior cannot order his own troops to repel 
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rebellion without French permission—and 
this mockery in fact and in words has given 
a handful of Communists the priceless boon 
of appearing to millions of Vietnamese as the 
cnly fighters for real independence. 
The weapons and the billions and the 
ns were there, in Indochina, bolstered 
American willingness, from 1946 on, to 
rt the unsupportable relic of colonial- 
+m. The ideas were not, or came too little 
nd too late. The Dutch, with grim en- 
btenment, can remind us that we did not 
hesitate to lecture @ small power on the 
cesirability of freeing its colonies, but backed 
the great power of France (which has a veto 
in the Security Council, the ousted Dutch 
will remind us) without reservation, mind- 
fl of our need for France’s strength in 
Europe. 

We backed it until history caught up with 
us, and with the French, and until the cards 
were down, and no voices in the United 
states Congress would back President Eisen- 
hower or Vice President Nixon or Secretary of 
State Dulles or Admiral Radford in bespeak- 
ing American military intervention. Now 
we are back at the old stand of building 
a new regional alliance against Communist 
aggression, while Communist China, taking 
a leaf from our own use of the Organization 
of American States in settling hemispheric 
affairs while excluding the U. N., moves to 
create a pan-Asiatic federation. If we are 
going to have any Asians at all on our side 
in future, the tide and the lessons of his- 
tory demand of us as well as of the French 
that what we defend must be the complete 
and not the token independence of Laos and 
Cambodia and southern Vietnam and of 
southeast Asia, and not the right of the West 
to save them from the Communists for 
western exploitation. 
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The Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an inspiring letter re- 
ceived from Miss Lenna M. Stage, of 
East Orange, N. J. If all of us would 
get something of the spirit of this group 
in our own lives, it would surely be a 
better world. I agree with Miss Stage 
that we should not lose the most imagi- 
native and humanitarian program in re- 
cent history, that we should not sub- 
merge the technical assistance program 
within a primarily military aid program. 

The letter, follows: 

East OrnancGe, N. J., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Hucn J. ADDONIZIO, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am a member of an 
international, interdenominational prayer 
group, known as the United Prayer Tower, 
in St. Paul, Minn., founded by Dr. Glenn 
Clark, formerly a professor at Macalester 
College. 

We want you to know that we are holding 
you close in our prayers that God may guide 
you to bring into perfect fulfillment the 
point 4 program as it was originally in- 
tended, that of creating good will between 
the peoples of the world—not war. We be- 
lieve that if our Government, with your co- 
operation, would adopt this program as it 
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was set up in the very beginning, to aid peo- 
ples of other lands to help themselves to get 
health, education, and an adequate food 
supply, they would know that we are truly 
a Christian Nation in deed as well as in 
word. We know this program has veered 
greatly toward a military aspect during re- 
cent months, but you in your position 
would have the power to remold and make 
it truly Christian. 

As a representative of America and as a 
Christian gentleman, we ask you to use your 
authority to bring our Nation to a realiza- 
tion of its importance in God's great plan 
before it is too late. Our prayers will .be 
undergirding you in this tremendous op- 
portunity and task. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LENNA M. Stace. 





Controlling the Federal Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extreme- 
ly able statement prepared by Mr. 
Herbert J. Miller, executive director of 
the Tax Foundation, with respect to the 
public debt and the limitations that have 
from time to time been imposed by 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONTROLLING THE FrepERAL Dest 


(By Herbert J. Miller, executive director, Tax 
Foundation) 


Nearly everyone voices worry over the in- 
creasing Federal debt. The disaster at the 
end of the fiscal road we are traveling is 
pictured so constantly by group and indi- 
vidual pronouncements that there is growing 
wonderment why we cannot manage our 
financial affairs to make more debt unneces- 
sary. Before this wonderment generates a 
craven acceptance of the idea that control- 
ling debt is hopeless, the source of our fiscal 
danger must be identified. 

What is the source? The stock answer is 
that more people support than oppose spend- 
ing financed by borrowing, and that Con- 
gress is responsive to this decision. 

Behind easy generalizations lies the real 
source of our dangrous debt situation: there 
is no place in congressional procedures where 
the authorization of expenditures is related 
to incomes from taxes or to the incurring of 
debt. Where and when can a Member of 
Congress exercise his right to oppose, or 
assume his responsibility for incurring gov- 
ernment debt? Virtually the only time a 
Congressman or Senator has a chance to act 
on the specific question of incurring debt 
is when he votes “yes” or “‘no” on an increase 
in the statutory debt limit. The effective- 
ness of even this procedure has been uncer- 
tain. To appraise it requires a short’ ex- 
planation of Federal debt control from World 
War I to the present. 

Prior to World War I Federal debt was a 
minor problem. On July 1, 1914, the interest 
bearing debt was less than $1 billion. At 
this time Federal debt could be created only 
by a specific act of Congress and the purpose 
which the debt was to finance was identified. 

Due to the fiscal needs of World War I, 
this procedure was revised and the Secretary 
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of the Treasury was given blanket authority 
to borrow, subject to an overall limit im- 
posed by Congress. This statutory limit was 
raised successively from $11.5 billion to $20 
billion, to $28 billion, to $37 billion, and then 
to $37.5 billion in 1921. It was raised to 
$45.5 billion in 1931, $48 billion in 1934 and 
then reduced to $45 billion in 1935. In 1940 
it was raised to $49 billion, in 1941 to $65 
billion, in 1942 to $125 billion, in 1943 to 
$210 billion, in 1944 to $260 billion, in 1945 
to $300 billion. It was reduced in 1946 to 
$275 billion and a change was made in com- 
puting the debt covered by the limitation. 
Last year the administration requested that 
the $275 billion limit be raised to $290 bi!- 
lion. The House agreed but the Senate fi- 
nance Committee blocked passage of the bill. 

While there has been some challenge of 
the legal effectiveness of this limitation, an 
argument of some practical logic is that a 
Congress which has voted an expenditure and 
tax program requiring additional debt is 
thereby obligated to raise the statutory debt 
limit in such amount as is found necessary. 
This view was expressed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1946, as follows: 
*“The amount of the public debt is a resi- 
dual figure. Changes in it come about only 
after the Treasury has taken into account 
all of the Government's receipts from taxes 
and other sources in relation to the volume 
of expenditures that have been authorized 
by Congress. * * * In the final analysis, 
therefore, it should be clearly understood 
that the amount of the public debt is de- 
termined by Congress and is the end re- 
sult at the Treasury of the appropriation 
and the revenue legislation. * * * 

“This does not mean to say that I am 
against having a debt limit. On the con- 
trary, the Treasury has always believed— 
and I too have believed both when I have 
been in and out of the Treasury—that a 
debt limit is a good thing to have. 

“The point that I want to make is only that 
the limit in itself does not reduce the debt, 
and that the limit should not be set so low 
that it will remove from the Treasury some 
of the flexibility that it needs in current 
public debt management operations.” 4 


ISSUE BECOMES CLOUDED 


Thus, at the one point in the fiscal pro- 
cedure where Congress faces up to the prob- 
lem of debt, the issue is clouded by the fact 
that at such time it is a residual issue of 
prior splintered actions of the Congress on 
expenditures and taxes which were not re- 
lated to the incurrence of debt. The fact, 
however, that it is the one place where the 
debt issue is raised explains the significance 
some Members of Congress attach to the 
statutory debt limit. 

This year, for the first time, the statutory 
debt limit offers some opportunity to affect 
current fiscal trends. Prior increases in the 
limit were in amounts substantially above 
current needs but the present leeway (about 
$5 billion) between Government debt out- 
standing and the statutory limit is small 
enough to offer an opportunity to control not 
only debt but expenditures as fell. 

Refusal by Congress to raise the present 
statutory limitation would present some 
challenging possibilities for fiscal manage- 
ment by the executive branch, including 
adjustments in the authorized expenditure 
program. Even if the limitation is raised 
this year, there is growing evidence that 
some Members of Congress intend to use this 
limit so as to make debt increase an issue 
which Congress should decide annually. 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE ON DEBT 


This explanation of the existing con- 
gressional procedure to control debt poses 
the query, “Is the procedure adequate?” and, 
if not, “How can it be improved?” The 
answer to these questions requires an under- 
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standing of the traditional attitude in this 
country toward government debt. That tra- 
dition is deep rooted. If taxes are levied con- 
currently with public expenditures, the offi- 
cials responsible for voting the expenditures 
must face the reaction of the people both 
to the expenditures and the consequent 
taxes. If debt is incurred to finance expen- 
ditures this concurrent review of expendi- 
tures and taxes is deferred, and according 
to our tradition that can generate irrespon- 
sible spending. 

Professor Adams expressed our traditional 
attitude toward debt very well in his book, 
Public Debts, as follows: 

“As self-government was secured through 
a struggle for mastery over the public purse, 
so must it be maintained through the exer- 
cise by the people of complete control over 
public expenditure. * * * Any method of 
procedure, therefore, by which a public serv- 
ant can veil the true meaning of his acts, or 
which allows the Government to enter upon 
any great enterprise without bringing the 
fact fairly to the knowledge of the public, 
must work against the realization of the con- 
stitutional idea. This is exactly the state of 
affairs introduced by a free use of public 
credit. Under ordinary circumstances, popu- 
lar attention cannot be drawn to public acts, 
except they touch the pocket of the voters 
through an increase of taxes; and it follows 
that a government whose expenditures are 
met by resort to loans may, for a time, ad- 
minister affairs independently of those who 
must finally settle the account.” ? 

As a result of this traditional caution, 
State constitutions and local charters are 
replete with limitations imposed on officials 
in the incurring of public debt. In most of 
the States, it is far more difficult to create 
debt than to vote expenditures financed cur- 
rently by taxes. Forty State constitutions 
generally require either an amendment to 
the constitution or a vote of the people to 
authorize debt beyond certain specified 
amounts, except for such purpose as repelling 
invasion. Three other State constitutions 
contain less stringent procedural restric- 
tions. Only five States have no constitu- 
tional controls. Despite modifications 
through legal interpretation, these constitu- 
tional restrictions disclose the deep-rooted 
fear among the people of carte blanche au- 
thority for their officials to create debt. 

The committee on State government of the 
National Municipal League has prepared a 
model State constitution which provides as 
follows: 

“Sec. 701. Borrowing power: The credit of 
the State or any civil division thereof shall 
not in any manner, directly or indirectly, be 
p’ven or lent to or used in aid of any indi- 
vidual association, or private corporation. 

“Sec. 702. Debt limitations: No debt shall 
be contracted by or in behalf of this State 
unless such debt shall be authorized by law 
for a single project or object distinctly speci- 
fied therein; and no such law shall, except for 
the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing 
insurrection, defending the State in war, 
meeting natural catastrophes, or redeeming 
the indebtedness of the State outstanding at 
the time this constitution is approved, take 
effect until it shall been submitted to the 
qualified voters at a regular election and have 
received a favorable majority of all votes 
cast upon such question at such election; 
except that the State may by law borrow 
money to meet appropriations for any fiscal 
year in anticipation of the collection of the 
revenues of such year, but all debts so con- 
tracted in anticipation of revenues shall be 
paid within 1 year.” * 


KEEP STATE DEBT DOWN 


The effect of State constitutional re- 
strictions on debt is of interest. The tax 
foundation, in a forthcoming study on con- 
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stitutional debt limitations, notes that the 
average per capita debt of the 20 States 
which require a constitutional amendment 
to incur debt was $43.24 in 1953. (If the 
nine of this group which had approved vet- 
erans’ bonuses were excluded, the average 
would have been $11.82.) The average per- 
capita debt for the 20 States which required 
a vote of the people was $49.46. In contrast, 
for the 8 States where there are either no 
constitutional restrictions or minor ones, the 
average per capita debt was $77.18. 

The traditional State concern for safe- 
guarding their incurrence of debt, evidenced 
by many constitutional restrictions, has no 
parallel in the Federal Government where 
incurring debt is as easy as passing a bill. 
The United States Constitution has no direct 
restriction on debt and congressional pro- 
cedures are nearly as delinquent. May not 
this be a source of our fiscal danger, the 
presence of which is so universally empha- 
sized? 

To what extent was the easy road toward 
Federal debt responsible for the expenditures 
by the Federal Government during the de- 
pression of the 1930's? Was it a road made 
to order for those who fought Government 
debt was a way to finance expenditures to 
boost buying power of the people by defer- 
ring taxes, and that this course was sound 
because we owed the debt to ourselves? Did 
lack of debt control encourage the belief 
that Government could support the people 
by mortgaging future taxpayers? How 
many of these expenditures would have been 
tolerated if taxes had been levied concur- 
rently? 

There may be no sure answer to these 
questions, but it is certain that the ease with 
which the Federal Government can create 
debt has encouraged both civilian and mili- 
tary expenditures. Even now, in a period 
of high economic activity, it is proposed that 
the Federal Government should initiate a 
program of aid for education because the 
States and local government have restric- 
tions on incurring debt and the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. Would this and other 
Federal aid programs be accepted so inertly 
if we moved out from behind the camouflage 
of Federal Government debt, and we rec- 
ognized we had to pay for such aids by taxes? 

One argument against recent proposals to 
put constitutional controls on Federal debt 
is that such restrictions are proper for local 
government and even the States, but that the 
Federal Government is sovereign and must 
be free to borrow. This has been suggested 
as a reason why our Founding Fathers did 
not put debt controls in our Constitution. 
It may be more reasonable to recognize that 
the present areas of Federal expenditure were 
not even visualized when the Constitution 
was written. It is most likely that the 
Founding Fathers thought they had so re- 
stricted Federal operations that there would 
be no need for debt control. It may be that 
they also assumed that the marketplace for 
Government securities would control debt, 
not realizing that a Federal Reserve System 
would provide a controlled market. 

A misapprehension found in some opposi- 
tion to constitutional restriction on Federal 
debt is that a definite dollar limitation is 
the sole objective. With our monetary ex- 
perience in war and inflation, it would be 
unrealistic to put such a dollar limit in the 
Constitution. But accepting this view does 
not preclude other proposals which control 
debt incurrence rather than limit the pre- 
cise amount of debt. 


One provision found in some State con- 
stitutions is that more than a majority of 
the legislative body must approve incurrence 
of debt. If Federal debt is demanded on the 
grounds of emergency needs, it should not be 
too restrictive to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Congress to approve the debt 
(which majority is required to pass a bill 
over @ Presidential veto). Other proposals 
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would require identification of the Purpose 
for which debt is to be created and insurance 
that the debt issue is specifically and an. 
nually faced by the Congress. 

Opposition to constitutional provision does 
not bar consideration of statutory methods 
to improve our debt-control procedures 
Many such improvements have been offered 
but few have been chosen. One such has 
fallen into disuse even though it is stil) on 
the statute books. In 1946 a joint commit. 
tee of the Congress was created to recom. 
mend improvements in operations to enable 
Congress to better meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. In the report on 
strengthening fiscal control it was stateq: 

‘Control over revenues and expenditures is 
divided not only between the House anq 
Senate, but also within each House between 
its revenue and appropriating committees 
Neither of the two Appropriations Commit- 
tees imposes any overall limitations upon its 
total appropriations before the individual 
supply bills are voted on by the Houses. Nor 
do they attempt to coordinate appropria- 
tions with revenues so as to fix an overal] 
fiscal policy for the year. 

“With this divided authority existing not 
only between the Appropriation Committees 
of each House, but also among their many 
subcommittees, and among the revenue- 
raising committees, how could Congress have 
a@ general fiscal policy or follow it if it haq 
one? * * © 

“Your committee believes that only 
through the determination each session of a 
definite congressional policy on fiscal matters 
limiting the total amount to be appropriated 
can aggregate income and expenditures be 
properly related.” ¢ 

The committee then recommended that a 
legislative budget be adopted annually by 
the Congress. 

While a legislative budget was later incor- 
porated in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, it never was effective and is now ignored 
Conceding basic faults in the proposal as 
adopted, it is plain that Congress at least 
recognized that it has no procedure which 
gives a Member of Congress the right, or im- 
poses the responsibility, to vote annually on 
the issue of creating Government debt. Un- 
der present procedures the responsibility, 
official or unofficial, for incurring debt is 
about as nebulous as the identity of the tax- 
payers who must some day pay the bill. 

It would be misleading, however, to infer 
that current taxpayers are escaping the en- 
tire burden of expenditures financed by Gov- 
ernment debt. Many have paid a cruel price 
through inflation and a loss in the purchas- 
ing power of their savings. The further use 
of inflation to lessen the impact of a growing 
debt is not comforting as a prospect. More- 
over, the huge interest on the debt must be 
met annually, although we can and have 
borrowed to pay interest costs. In the Execu- 
tive budget for this fiscal year the interest 
on the Federal debt ($7 billion) is the larg- 
est item except for national-security ex- 
penditure. 

The extent to which our Government poll- 
cies reflect this mania of authorizing ex- 
penditures to win favor (and power) and 
deferring the cost to a future time so 4s 
to not generate disfavor should be a warning 
of the speed with which we are pursuing our 
dangerous course. 

Voting for everything today which can be 
financed by mortgaging the future is as sure 
a@ path to disaster as history and an under- 
standing of human nature can offer. Yet in 
the Federal fiscal procedure this issue is not 
related to the voting on authorized expendi- 
tures or tax levies, which are the determin- 
ing factors in debt creation. The Federal 
Government needs fiscal procedures by con- 
stitutional and/or statutory mandates which 
make the incurrence of debt an issue in each 
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fscal year and relate that issue to expendi- 
tures and Income. Without such our Ship 
of State will have too much sail and not 
enough anchor. 


ll 
:Statement of Fred M. Vinson, Secretary 


of the Treasury, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, on reduction of the debt 
imitation, April 23, 1946, reprinted in An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 1946, pp. 293-294. 

iH. C. Adams, Publie Debts, D. Appleton & 
Co.. New York, 1887, pp. 22-23. 

2National Muncipal League, Model State 
Constitution, New York, 1948. 

‘Report of the Joint Committee on the 
organization of Congress, U. S. House of 
Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Organi- 
vation of the Congress, pp. 18 and 19. 





The President’s Public Health Bill 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a newspaper release of Thursday, 
July 22, by my colleague, Mr. Burpick, 
of North Dakota. Although Mr. Burpick 
isa Republican and I am a Democrat, I 
have a great regard for his opinions and 
for the outstanding contribution that he 
has made and is making in the House of 
Representatives. I would like to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Burpick’s com- 
ments on this particular piece of legis- 
lation coincides with my own and like 
Mr. BurpicK I voted to recommit this 
bill. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By UsHer L. Burpickx, of North Dakota) 
THE PRESIDENT’S PUBLIC-HEALTH BILL DEFEATED 


The bill had only a name and nothing else 
and was defeated in the House by 100 votes. 
It was so obvious that this was a political 
“sop” to the people that even Congressmen 
understood what it was. The President had 
promised a public-health program and his 
advisers thought this bill would be accepted 
as a fulfillment of that promise. The only 
argument advanced for it was “the President 
wants it.” CHARLEY HALLEcCK, Republican 
floor leader, knew the bill was a sugar- 
coated bread pill, but he is the President’s 
“man” and had to orate for it. It was a good 
speech, but I do not recall what he said. It 
was much like the milky way—you couldn’t 
outline it and the effect soon disappeared. 

The bill provided for an appropriation of 
$25 million to be administered by another 
bureau, but did it help poor people get health 
attention? No, Not a dime was to go to 
people who could not get health insurance. 
It would help the 90 million who already had 
health insurance. The private companies 
who had issued this insurance could rein- 
sure with the Government. It was a wind- 
fall to private insurance companies to 
strengthen them on insurance already paid 
for by the 90 million who are insured. This 
insurance against sickness had already been 
Paid for by the insured—at rates the com- 
panies made themselves—and just why the 
President wanted to protect insurance com- 
Panies instead of the people who have no 
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insurance was not disclosed. In HAaLLeck’s 
speech he said the President wanted it and 
that was the only disclosure he made. 

All the other people—poor people who were 
too poor to get health insurance—were left 
out. This class constituted 60 million peo- 
ple. If this $25 million fund had been set up 
for this purpose, the bill would have passed. 
Congress saw, however, that the bill was 
phony and promptly killed it. 

According to the press, the President is 
right back, asking Congress for the same $25 
million. He evidently wants it because he 
wants it. 





Let Freedom Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Washington it has been my 
privilege to attend church many times 
at the Metropolitan Memorial Method- 
ist Church, Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, 
minister. 

On Sunday, July 4, Dr. Latch deliv- 
ered a message which, in my opinion, 
was outstanding and should be consid- 
ered by everyone. In his human as well 
as eloquent way Dr. Latch gave us some- 
thing to think about and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
his sermon entitled “Let Freedom Ring”’: 


Some 1,800 years ago an unknown author 
wrote a chapter which might well be called 
the hall of fame of the Bible. In it he 
recorded the names of the people of his race, 
men who in peace and in war had striven 
for the common good. By faith, Abel of- 
fered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. By faith, Enoch was translated 
that he should not see death. By faith, 
Noah prepared an ark and saved his family. 
By faith, Abraham set out not knowing 
whither he went. He looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. By faith, Moses chose to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

And why should I go on? Time would 
fail me to tell of those who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, out of weakness were made strong. 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were slain with the 
sword, men of whom the world was not wor- 
thy. “And these all having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the prom- 
ise; God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” Therefore seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith. 

Now turn pages of history to the year 1863 
when a great American stood on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg and referring to the 
thousands of men who there had yieldéd up 
their lives said “Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. * * * It is for us the 
living to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored 
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dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

In these two great utterances separated 
in time by 18 centuries the words are differ- 
ent but the meaning of what they are say- 
ing is essentially the same. Men have lived 
heroic lives and died heroic deaths; yet the 
causes for which they lived and died have 
not yet fully triumphed. And they cannot 
triumph apart from us. Without our devo- 
tion their devotion cannot come to its high- 
est fruition. Without our dedication their 
dedication cannot bear fruit in our day and 
in the days to come. Without our faith their 
faith may soon lose its meaning. Therefore, 
on this Fourth of July, let us highly resolve 
that those who have lived ‘and died so nobly 
before us shall not have lived and died in 
vain, and that this Nation under God, shall 
continue to have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth, and that through us they shall see 
some of the fulfillment of their hopes and 
some of the realization of their dreams. 
Remember, apart from us that for which they 
gave their lives can never fully triumph. 

We must realize the truth that progress is 
not inevitable. Two generations or so ago 
Herbert Spencer was saying that progress was 
a beneficent necessity and this philosophy 
found expression in the words of Coue. “Day 
by day, in every way, we are getting better 
and better.” Progress was inevitable. And 
so it seemed. Before World War I, there was 
a growing feeling of confidence throughout 
the world that science, education, and reli- 
gion would triumph naturally and inevitably. 
On the wave of optimism the human race 
was advancing. The creed of many was effi- 
ciency, their Gods—money and power, their 
goal—unending material prosperity. Even 
the church drank deep of this spirit and em- 
phasized numbers rather than newness of 
life, and elaborate organization rather than 
evangelistic zeal. 

Then look what happened. There came 
World War I, followed by a spasm of pros- 
perity, leading to the depths of depression, 
which gave rise to fascism and totalitari- 
anism which in turn ushered in World War 
II, and the end is by no means in sight even 
now. Perhaps we can see finally and at last 
that progress is not inevitable, it does not 
come automatically, it will not arrive as a 
matter of course, it most certainly is not a 
beneficent necessity. Progress will never 
take place without human effort, human de- 
votion, human discipline, and human sacri- 
fice. 

Civilization, insofar as it has advanced, 
represents a continuous struggle against in- 
ertia, ignorance, greed, and fear. If civiliza- 
tion is to endure, if civilization is to advance, 
this struggle must go on and on and on with- 
out interruption. There must be no 
stopping of the struggle against human in- 
ertia, no truce with ignorance, no peace with 
greed, no capitulation to fear and no compro- 
mise with communism, some leaders to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Now the meaning of all this, so far as 
those who have lived and died for our coun- 
try are concerned, is clear enough. We have 
them at our mercy. All that they lived and 
labored to do, all that they gave their lives 
to accomplish, we, the living, may conserve 
or destroy. If we choose, we can leave un- 
finished the tasks they so nobly began, or if 
we choose we can help to finish the tasks 
they have handed down to us. 

Let us consider one of these unfinished 
tasks, unfinished business, I would like to 
call it, and see how true it is that the men 
who began it and helped it on its way can 
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never see the fulfillment of their hope nor 
the realization of their dream apart from us. 
Take, for instance, the struggle for freedom. 

Not all men believe that freedom is essen- 
tial to human development and human 
progress, so let us say emphatically that 
freedom is worth dying for, worth fighting 
for, worth living for. Tolstoy is reported to 
have written a letter to a friend in which he 
complained of the Russian censorship and 
spoke of the effect it had on his own mental 
activity. He wanted to be free to write what 
he felt. But whenever he sat down to do 
so, he found himself considering what he 
would be permitted to publish or forbidden 
to publish, and with the awful specter of 
censorship before him he found he could not 
write. Suppose you had to write under the 
eyes of a relentless censor. What effect 
would it have upon your mental activity? 
Truly the lack of freedom cramps the human 
style. We cannot write our best, we cannot 
do our best, we cannot live at our best, we 
cannot arrive at any sense of self-realiza- 
tion apart from freedom, the freedom of the 
mind to think and to speak and to write 
and to do. 

Not only the interest and welfare of the 
individual is here at stake, but also the pos- 
sibility of intellectual, moral, and social ad- 
vance. Suppose a censor had been on board 
the Mayflower in 1620 when a little group 
of 103 people crossed miles of threatening 
sea to a new continent to establish a foot- 
hold in a wilderness in order to secure for 
themselves and their children the freedom 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Suppose that censor had 
said “no” to the compact signed on that 
ship; an event which Bancroft, the historian, 
said “was the birthday of constitutional 
liberty.” 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 


Suppose a censor had been present in 
Philadelphia, July 1776, when the Conti- 
nental Congress signed the Declaration of 
Independence—pointing the way to freedom 
on these shores. The old bell ringer, who 
had been told to be on hand to start ring- 
ing the bell as soon as the Declaration was 
adopted, was pessimistic and kept saying 
“they'll never do it, they'll never do it.” 
After a while a boy appeared and said “ring, 
ring, let freedom ring.” And the Liberty 
Bell rang the refrain of freedom. 

Suppose a censor had been present in 1787 
when the Constitution was adopted and later 
in 1789 when the Bill of Rights was proposed 
guaranteeing free speech, free press, free 
religion, and free assembly. But the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights were adopted, 
and this great Nation under the great leader- 
ship under a great President was on its way— 
a free country with freedom for the in- 
dividual. 

No wonder we sing, and we ought to sing 
with all our hearts: 


“My country, "tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring!” 


There can be no human advance, there 
can be no possibility of human advance 
apart from freedom. And note this fact— 
the struggle for freedom is never permanently 
won. It is always an unfinished task or 
as we might call it this morning—unfin- 
ished business. The freedom won by one 
generation must be won by the next genera- 
tion. Freedom cannot be passed on from 
one meeting to the next, from year to year, 
from one decade to the succeeding decade, 
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from one generation to the following gen- 
eration. Each generation must win it for 
itself. Freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of worship— 
we thought we had them. Did not our 
dathers live and die for these freedoms? Are 
they not guaranteed by the Constitution? 
Yet this is not enough. The struggle must 
go on and on and on. Freedom must be 
won by each generation. The faith of the 
fathers must become the faith of the sons. 
The freedom of one generation must become 
the freedom of the following generation. 
The democracy of one decade must become 
the democracy of the following decade. Un- 
less this is done—freedom is lost. Those 
who gave their all to secure freedom on these 
shores cannot have the fulfillment of their 
hopes nor the realization of their dreams 
apart from us. 

Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses—all 
obtained a good report through faith,’ but 
they received not the full promise. For they 
without us cannot be made perfect. And 
so we name some of the great leaders of our 
Nation. George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. As we think of their hopes and 
dreams for freedom, again we say apart 
from us they cannot receive the fulfillment 
of their hopes. 

A man was taking his 8-year-old daughter 
to New York to see the sights. Among other 
things he took her to see the Statue of 
Liberty. She was fascinated by this marvel- 
ous statute which as stood for many years 
at the entrance to New York harbor, lifting 
her torch of liberty to enlighten the world. 
Going to bed that evening she said, “Daddy, 
I am thinking of that lady out there all 
by herself with nobody to help her hold 
up herlamp. It isdark out there. Shouldn’t 
we be helping Miss Liberty to hold up her 
lamp in the darkness?” 

To be sure we must. It is dark in our 
world and it is getting darker. Liberty needs 
help if she is to continue to hold up her 
lamp in the darkness. The bellringer needs 
help if he and we are to let freedom ring in 
our world. Now is the time for us to resolve 
that this Nation of ours shall keep freedom 
alive in our world and that all men every- 
where, insofar as possible, shall have the 
right to life, iiberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Talking about it is not enough, talking 
about doing something about it is not 
enough. As a people we must take a stand 
for freedom and we must denounce restric- 
tions to freedom wherever and whenever 
found. We denounce them in Russia and 
rightly so. We must also denounce them in 
Spain, in South America, in Asia, and in 
Africa. Our position in the world would be 
higher and better if we would bring more 
integrity and more consistency into our na- 
tional policies and our national principles. 


Five men were asked the following ques- 
tion: “If good qualities could be given by hy- 
podermic needle, what kind of shot would 
you recommend for most people?” The first 
man said, “A shot of gratitude”; the second 
many said, “A shot of understanding”; and 
the third man said, “Dependability”; . the 
fourth, “Happiness”; and the fifth, “Proper 
sense of timing.” It is my thought that 
our Nation needs a shot of integrity, of 
enough integrity, to take a stand for free- 
dom anywhere in our world and to denounce 
the restrictions to freedom everywhere on 
our own planet. And should our Nation go 
down let her go down with integrity and with 
the flag of freedom fiying. 

This sense of integrity roots in the reality 
of our religious faith. When Lincoln wrote 
the first rough draft of his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress he said, “That we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” He reread it and wrote with a 
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clearer insight, “This Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

The only guaranty for freedom of the in. 
dividual or for freedom in our world is in 
religious faith. And in the hearts of those 
who believe in God and keep themselves 
committed to Him. 

Jesus saw this clearly. Before him one 
day was a great multitude of people al! of 
whom were saying “what shall we eat, drink, 
wear?” These are natural human desires. 
every one has them. But Jesus says that we 
must not let worry and anxiety about them 
master us for our Heavenly Father knows 
that we need them. The surest way to get 
them without worry and anxiety is to see 
first God and uprightness and integrity be. 
fore Him and “all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Food and drink and clothes are 
good desires but we will never get them 
without anxiety, without fulfilling a prior 
condition of God first and uprightness before 
Him. 

Freedom is a great desire but we will never 
have it without fulfilling a prior condition, 
God first and uprightness and integrity be. 
fore Him. With God we shall advance from 
one height to another, without God we shall 
descend from one disaster to another. For 
the ultimate foundations of a nation are not 
economic but ethical; not military but 
moral; not social but spiritual; not racial 
but regious. This is a basic law which un- 
derlies the good life everywhere. 

What can we Christians do now? For one 
thing we can put some practice into the 
principles we profess. We want God in the 
life of the world and the Nation, then we 
must have God in the life of our churches, 
in the life of our homes, and in our own 
hearts. On our part there must be a genuine 
and a real commitment of our lives to God. 
Only as we do this can Christianity make a 
significant contribution to the cause of hu- 
man freedom. Doing this we can make our 
homes fountains of developing Christian 
character, doing this we can make our 
churches seedbeds of idealism and power and 
good will; doing this we shall keep faith with 
our noble dead and this Nation, under God, 
shall continue to have a new birth of free- 
dom and government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


“Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 





Dairying Is Important Industry in 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Dairying Is Important Indus- 
try in Kentucky,” which appeared in the 
July 22, 1954, issue of the Leitchfield 
Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Damyine Is ImporTanr INDUSTRY IN 
KENTUCKY 

Tt is encouraging to learn that Kentucky 

now ranks 4th among the 48 States in 
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roduction of evaporated milk, 8th in cheese 
roduction, 14th in total milk, and 16th in 
putter. If present trends continue, the 
State eventually should rank among the top 
producers of dairy products, a goal that de- 
serves the support of every businessman and 
farmer in Kentucky. Much of our land is 
unsuitable for row~cropping and cannot com- 
pete with the Plains States in production of 
grain, but there usually is enough pasture 
on terrain that is more easily adapted to 
dairying than to any other large-scale farm 
operation. 

Dairying requires a great amount of labor 
in comparison to other livestock, and that 
is what makes it particularly suitable to an 
area of low labor costs, as labor is one of the 
larger items in production of milk. Dairying 
also furnishes a regular source of cash in- 
come to farmers who in most other work 
must operate for long periods on credit or 
accumulated surpluses with no assurance of 
a crop that will be profitable. Like poultry 
raising, dairying generally pays off in direct 
proportion to the amount of planning and 
work done, whether the operator does the 
work himself or hires it done. 

The advent of artificial breeding offers 
dairymen an opportunity to bring their herds 
up to a level of production comparable to 
the best. Failure to take advantage of the 
chance to improve stock is similar to using 
a wooden moldboard plow in preference to 
a metal one. Those who try to improve 
farming methods are more likely to realize 
profits from their endeavors and, at the same 
time, are aiding their neighbors to make 
more from their own efforts. 





Legislation and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam calling the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues to an editorial in the, 
Chicago Daily Tribune, of July 22, 1954, 
calling upon the President of the United 
States to veto a bill passed by both 
branches of the Congress. The bill that 
the Chicago Tribune believes should be 
vetoed is one requiring Communists to 
register their printing presses and dupli- 
cating machines with the Government. 
The Chicago Tribune says that this is in 
direct violation to the first amendment 
of the Constitution. 

I do not think that anyone, in agree- 
ment or in disagreement with the Chi- 
cago Tribune on matters of political pol- 
icy, would accuse the Chicago Tribune of 
being in any sense pro-Communist. 

The editorial coming from such a 
source indicates the vigilance required on 
the part of those of us in the Congress 
and upon the men and women we rep- 
resent to draw well-considered distinc- 
tions between measures necessary to pro- 
tect us from subversive activities and 
measures which, seeking a good objective, 
May actually serve in a broader area to 
undermine our constitutional rights. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune: 
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Congress has approved a bill 
Communists to register their printing press- 
es and duplicating machines with the Gov- 
ernment. This bill is in direct violation of 
the first améndment of the Constitution 
which say that Congress may make no laws 
abridging the freedom of the press. The 
requirement to register a press is a textbook 
example of how to disregard the letter and 
spirit of the amendment. 

Requiring every printer to register his 
press with the Government is to proclaim 
that the Federal Government has a legiti- 
mate interest in knowing who owns printing 
presses. Compulsory registration is only one 
step, and a very short one, from requiring 
operators of printing presses to obtain li- 
censes from the Government. 

In the reaction after the Napoleonic wars, 
registration was required in England under a 
statute passed in 1820 which declared that 
every person possessing a printing press or 
types for printing and every typefounder 
must give notice to the clerk of the peace. 
The first amendment was intended to forbid 
the enactment of any such laws in this coun- 
try and it is shocking, therefore, to learn that 
the press-registration bill, which has passed 
both Houses, and will shortly reach the Pres- 
ident for approval or veto, was proposed 
by his Attorney General, Mr. Brownell. It is 
thus an administration measure, in a sense, 
but if Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it, as we pro- 
foundly hope he will, he will have earned the 
gratitude of all true liberals in this country. 





A Vote of Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Ross A. Messer, legis- 
lative representative of the National 
Association of Post Office and General 
Services Maintenance Employees, re- 
garding my vote on H. R. 9245: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosT 
OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICES 
MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
Subject: Voting against suspension of the 
rules for consideration of postage rate 
increases and postal salary increase in 
a combined bill 

My Dear Mr. ConcressMAN: I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for voting not 
to suspend the rules and permit considera- 
tion of H. R. 9245, as amended by the chair- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee to include the postage rate 
increase H. R. 6052, and the so-called Rees 
compromise postal salary increase bill, H. R. 
9836. 

It appears that approval of the deletion of 
the wording of H. R. 9245 as reported and the 
substitution of the wording of H. R. 6052 
and H. R. 9836 was a definite attempt on 
the part of the House leadership to force 
those who favor an adequate postal salary 
increase bill to accept a postage rate increase 
bill, and make the salary increase dependent 
upon the passage of the rate increase bill. 

This association has never favored the ty- 
ing together of two such bills, We favor the 
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principle of letting each measure stand on 
its own merit. We want you to know that 
we honestly and sincerely appreciate your 
vote not to suspend the rules for considera- 
tion of the above matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ross A. MEsseER, 
Legislative Representative. 





Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
call to the attention of the House four 
articles on the subject of coal, written 
by Hugh Maxwell, of the Huntington 
Advertiser. I believe this gives a pretty 
complete picture of the situation as it is 
teday. The first and second articles 
follow: 


Coat Mine INpustry Is Sick But OvTLOoK 
FAvORABLE—I 


(By Hugh Maxwell) 


West Virginia’s coal industry—the State’s 
economic mainstay and the employer of 
1 West Virginian in every 16—is sick and 
no immediate cure isin sight. But the long- 
range prognosis is favorable. 

The business—a $650 million operation last 
fiscal year which paid $395 million in wages 
and contributed one-fifth, or $8,267,000, of 
the Staté’s gross sales taxes—is ailing for 
reasons largely outside its own control. 

The industry in Kentucky, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia—in fact, over the whole of the southern 
Appalachian field—is also ill. 

Bituminous coal, the “black diamond” of 
American economy, has been losing its mar- 
ket at home to fuel oil and gas. It has been 
losing its customers abroad to revival of coal 
mining there. 

The coal operator of West Virginia and 
elsewhere in the rich bituminous fields finds 
himself trying to sell a commodity produced 
at high fixed cost in a market saturated by 
cheaper competitive commodities. 

The coal operator has been forced to scale 
his production down to the diminished de- 
mand for his commodity. This has spelled 
unemployment for almost 44,000 of the 
State’s 100,000 coal miners. It has brought 
localized depression to coal-mining centers 
like Logan, Williamson, Welch, Beckley, and 
others. It has hurt larger fringe cities such 
as Huntington, Charleston, and Wheeling. 


COMPANION INDUSTRIES FURLOUGHING WORKERS 


Retail trade is down. Layoffs in indus- 
tries serving the coal business, such as rail- 
ways, mine-car building firms, and mining 
machinery compenies, are occurring. The 
big coal-carrying railways serving the West 
Virginia fields, such as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, are fur- 
loughing shopworkers in ratio with the de- 
cline in coal freight tonnage. 

Chain-store companies are closing up and 
moving out of the coal-mining centers hard- 
est hit by the slump. 

What is happening to the coal industry in 
West Virginia and elsewhere adds up to a 
dark picture. The illness of the industry is 
profound but, strangely enough, the indus- 
try’s leaders—both in organized labor and 
mManagement—refuse to be downhearted. 
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They believe that the current dip is cycli- 
cal and temporary; that tremendous new 
demands for coal are shaping up as the Amer- 
ican economy enters a new atomic and chem- 
ical era; and that eventually bituminous 
coal mining will be more prosperous than 
ever. 

Of course it is useless to attempt to sell 
the idle coal miner a bill of future goods. 
He's got his month's rent to pay and he’s liv- 
ing on unemployment compensation for as 
long as it lasts, a maximum of 24 weeks. 
After that, he accepts the 1 or 2 days’ works 
a week his operator allows him for eating 
money. Actually some of the mines are op- 
erated only to keep the miners in necessary 
groceries. 

But even the miner realizes that coal 
mining is going through a readjustment. He 
hopes for the best and meanwhile he reposes 
his faith—his complete and trusting faith— 
in John L. Lewis. 

There is no sign among the United Mine 
Workers of the West Virginia fields, as yet, 
of any widespread disaffection for John L. 

There is a drift of coal miners away from 
coal mining. In Logan County alone, there 
are only 9,000 left of an original 14,000. 


DEMAND FOR BITUMINOUS COAL STEADILY 
GROWING 


Almost unnoticed, even as workers drift 
away from coal production and operators 
close their unprofitable mines, a demand for 
bituminous coal is building up that may 
reach undreamed-of proportions within the 
next decade. 

Atomic power is ahead. At first blush, it 
seems a threat to coal. 

Actually, according to the forward-think- 
ing leaders of the coal industry, it should 
be a help. 

Atomic energy, they point out, is produced 
by prodigal expenditure of electric power. 
Coal produces this power in areas that lack 
waterpower and these areas occupy most of 
the United States. 

The postulate has been advanced that ulti- 
mately atomic power will be used to produce 
itseif, to the exclusion of electricity and coal. 
This possibility is limited, however, by sup- 
plies of uranium, which are scanty over the 
world, and by factors of safety and economy. 

The relative cheapness of electricity and 
coal, as contrasted with tremendously costly 
and dangerous atomic energy may recom- 
mend permanent use of electricity and coal 
in the atomic age. 

An increased demand from ordinary house- 
holders for electricity is pushing output of 
generating plants to unprecedented heights 
and this trend is expected to continue. 

The American public is buying more and 
more home-comfort and labor-saving de- 
vices—all powered by electricity. They in- 
clude air-conditioners, window fans, clothes 
washers and dryers, refrigerators, deep 
freezers, vacuum cleaners, home-lighting 
equipment and other conveniences. 

Where coal benefits from all this is in sales 
to the generating plants. Already the plants 
of the larger utilities are buying coal by 
weekly trainloads. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS BIG POTENTIAL COAL USERS 


Another potentially big user of bituminous 
coal is the chemical industry. Coal is a store- 
house of valuable chemicals. Coking releases 
many; others are recovered by other proc- 
esses, new ones of which are developed 
rapidly. 

More than 200 chemical compounds come 
from coal tar alone—examples are moth re- 
pellants, antiseptics, wood preservatives, and 
road toppings. 

Chemicals from coal are used also in phar- 
maceutical manufacturing. Aspirin and a 
long list of other drugs come from coal. 
Benzene is a byproduct of coal as is toluene 
for explosives and antifreeze for automobiles. 
Rat poison, plastics, fameproof paints, fer- 
tilizers, and refrigerants all owe something 
to coal. 
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The enormous plant of the Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp at South Charleston, 
and that of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
at Belle, are leaders in the conversion of 
coal into marketable chemicals. Research 
heads of these firms believe the possibilities 
are limitless. 

The history of coal in West Virginia is re- 
plete with interest. The coal industry is the 
direct successor to the salt-making industry 
of the Kanawha River Valley in the early 
1850’s. This was a thriving vocation until 
about 1857, when the saline supply neared 
exhaustion and workings began to close. 

The salt operators turned to crude strip 
and drift mining of cannel coal, as the high- 
volatile coal of western Virginia—there was 
no “West Virginia” political entity then—was 
known. 

Occasionally the early coal operators en- 
countered natural hazards. Some of them, 
believe it or not, fell prey to spiteful Indians 
who had a habit of picking off unwary white 
men with the guns the white men had sold 
them illegally. If the pioneer coal operator 
managed to escape Indians he might be laid 
low by a wolf or bear. There were also 
panthers with which to contend. 

The forests of western Virginia were virgin 
and teemed with wildlife, much of it 
predatory. 

Wolves were so bad in the period imme- 
diately. preceding the Civil War that the 
white settlers of western Virginia exasper- 
ated beyond tolerance, put on a wolf-exter- 
mination drive that cleaned up the country. 

Coal mining finally got off to a good start. 
Foreign capital flowed in. It was influenced 
by reports made by Prof. W. B. Rogers, an 
early mineralogist of West Virginia Univer- 
sity that fortunes in coal underlay the Ka- 
nawha River Valley. 

Several coal companies were organized be- 
tween 1850 and 1856 to operate along Ka- 
nawha, Elk,~and Coal Rivers. In 1857 the 
Kanawha Cannel Coal Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. erected at Charleston buildings 
for use in the cleaning and preparation of 
cannel coal for the market. 

In 1858, the Corwin Cannel Coal Co. built 
an operation at -Mill Creek, 7 miles up Elk 
River. Another early company was the 
Peytona. Cannel Coal Co., which in 1854 
erected an extensive mining plant at Peytona, 

All these companies prospered. 

The Cabell and Logan Coal Co. was one of 
the State’s most prosperous in 1858, the. year 
the Guyandotte River railroad was built, in- 
augurating the railroad era in what was later 
to be southern West Virginia. 

In 1860, James C. McGrew, a famed pioneer 
in coal mining, opened an operation at the 
head of Pringles Run, 10 miles south of 
Kingwood. He began to ship coal to eastern 
cities but was forced to abandon his enter- 
prise by a discrimination in freight rates in 
favor of mines farther west in which railroad 
officials were interested. 


CIVIL WAR HELD BACK INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 


As far as is known, the luckless James C. 
McGrew was the forerunner of countless coal 
operators to be plagued, down through the 
years, by capricious freight rates. 

The Civil War broke upon the Nation at 
a time when the coal industry was making 
real strides. Abe Lincoln in the North and 
Jeff Davis in the South drained the industry 
of its adult male workers, leaving boys and 
women to drudge at mining in order that 
munitions making might continue. 

The war demonstrated to the Nation’s 
metal industries the value of bituminous 
coal as a fuel for manufacturing purposes. 

After the war, money was poured into coal 
mining. Companies were formed and opera- 
tions built in Putnam, Boone, Wayne, Mason, 
and Monongalia Counties by 1869; in Marion 
County by 1870, on New River in 1873, and 
in Payette, Harrison, and Ohio Counties by 
1880. 
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In 1903, there were 530 mines in the 
State, as compared with 1,079 now. Produc. 
tion in 1903 amounted to 24 million tons, ag 
compared with 131,872,563 tons a@ half cen. 
tury later. 

In 1890-91 the railways penetrated the 
principal coal fields. Land values soareg 
from $1 an acre to 10, 20 and 30 times that 
figure. Coal production boomed. In 1912 it 
amounted to 59,581,774 tons, valued at $56. 
602,685, or less than $1 a ton. ; 

Production of coal mounted steadily each 
year with the exception of the depression 
years of 1907, 1921, and the early 1930's. 

The all-time high annual production of 
bituminous coal was in 1947, when 173,653,. 
816 tons were taken from West Virginia 
workings. 

Since then there has been a progressive 
Gecline. 


° -_— 


Coat Operators Decitare Woes Nor 
UNDERSTOOp—II 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

The picture for black diamonds—West Vir- 
ginia’s bituminous coal—is black indeed, but 
the best brains of the producing industry are 
occupied with plans to bring @ more roseate 
hue to the scene. 

They believe they will succeed. If so, say 
the operators, it will be only after the public, 
mine labor, tax-fixing bodies, the railways, 
the utilities, and all others concerned, un- 
derstand fully what is wrong with the coal 
business in the Mountain State. 

They contend that the coal picture is shot 
through with much economie and social in- 
justice visited upon the operators. They 
claim that there is vast lack of appreciation 
for what the industry—a. principal arm of 
defense in wartime and a heavy wage and 
taxpayer in peacetime—means to West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation. They assert that coal 
operators rapidly are becoming “forgotten 
men” in the general industrial scheme of 
the United States. They predict that unless 
rescued, a great industry that had a payroll 
of $395 million in West Virginia alone last 
fiscal year will continue to succumb slowly. 

FIXED COSTS SO HIGH COAL CAN’T MEET 
COMPETITION 

They want everyone to know about the 
afflictions of the coal industry. They feel that 
public opinion, and the innate good sports- 
manship of the American people, will do the 
rest. They want everyone to know what is 
wrong with the coal industry in West Vir- 
ginia and the rest of the Southern Appa- 
lachian field. 

Briefly, what is wrong is that coal pro- 
duced in unionized mines has such a high 
fixed cost that it won’t sell any longer in its 
market against the competition of cheaper 
fuels such as residual oil, natural gas, and 
nonunion coal. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the 
following has happened within recent 
months: 

Production of bituminous coal in West 
Virginia has dropped from a peak of 173,- 
653,816 tons in 1947 to 131,872,563 in 1953, 8 
decline of 41,781,253 tons. 

Production in Logan County, one of the 
principal fields in the State, has declined 
from 23,874,520 tons in 1947 to 16,583,238 tons 
in 1953, a drop of 7,291,282 tons. 

The number of coal miners employed !n 
the State has dropped from a high of 121,000 
in 1949 to only 56,111 in 1954, a falling-off of 
64,889. The number of miners employed last 
April was 44,751 fewer than in 1952. 

The number of operating companies has 
declined from 1,318 in the peak year of 1947 
to only 1,025 today. 

The number of operations in West Vir- 
ginia has fallen from 1,505 in 1947 to 1,079 
in 1953. 
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DIESELIZATION OF RAILROADS COST A GOOD 
CUSTOMER 

Nationwide, the sale of coal to railways 
nas dropped in the past 10 years from 100 
million to 120 million tons a year to only 
90 million to 30 million because of the diesel- 
jzation of railway locomotives. This trend 
js proceeding rapidly and operators expect 
their patronage from railways to amount to 
only 5 million to 6 million tons within 2 

rs. 

*pesidual oil from Venezuela and other 
Caribbean countries, imported into Atlantic 
seaboard States, has taken away the mar- 
ket for 30 million tons of coal yearly. 

The gloomy statistics could continue in- 
definitely but a hundred more would add 
little to the picture of gloom. 

The coal operators blame their troubles 
chiefly upon the following: 

1. The high wage to members of the United 
Mine Workers. The wage, basically $18.25 a 
day, is swelled by so-called fringe benefits, 
such as pay for the lunch hour, payments 
by the operators into the miners’ welfare 
fund and other surcharges, to $23 a day. 

2. Continuing high taxes ‘and high freight 
rates. 

3. Nonunion competition. (Some non- 
union operators are undercutting union op- 
erators as much as 50 percent per ton in 
selling price.) 

4. Competition of fuel ofl, including resid- 
ual oil which is permitted to come into the 
country under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act recently extended for 1 year. 

5. Dieselization of motive industry, includ- 
ing railways. 

6. Loss of foreign markets due to revival 
of coal mining abroad. 

There are a number of other factors which 
add up to a generally tough break for the 
operators, they said. 

Leading operators speak for themselves 
in the following interviews: 

David L. Francis, of Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Princess Elkhorn Coal Co., with 
operations in Floyd County, Ky.: “Because 
of shrinking coal markets, brought on by the 
inroads of gas, Oil, and cheaper fuels, coal 
operators have been forced into a ruinous 
competition of a cutthroat type. 

“In order to get business, the companies 
are being forced to underbid one another in 
a buyers’ market. The bottom of this down- 
ward spiral has not been reached. 

“Unless the operating companies still in 
business get together and have a reasonably 
firm price policy through regional sales 
agencies, the downward price trend will con- 
tinue. 

“If the operators can reduce their costs 
through modernization, mechanization, and 
in turn labor and the railways will go along, 
the coal industry can get enough oil and gas 
business converted to coal to keep the net 
total of employment stable. Perhaps the 
total can be increased.” 


COOPERATION CAN SAVE INDUSTRY FROM CHAOS 


“Firm steps and cooperation among those 
directly and indirectly connected with the 
coal industry can save it from chaos. I pre- 
dict that coal labor will rewrite its contract 
in such a manner as to be helpful to the 
on in surviving their present depres- 
sion. 

“I cannot believe the United Mine Workers 
will let themselves be forced completely out 
of existence by letting the mines go into 
the red. John L. Lewis is too astute a labor 
leader to sit idly by and watch his organiza- 
tion crumble around him.” 

Charles A. Hamill, president, Sycamore 
Coal Corp., with operations at Cinderella, 


W. Va., and Patterson, Va. (an affiliated com- 


pany has an operation at Hatfield, Ky.) : 
The trouble with the coal industry is 
high wages, high taxes, and the competing 
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fuels—residual oil from abroad and natural 
gas. The gas is being piped into areas for- 
merly served by coal and is used by domestic 
consumers in winter and industries in sum- 
mer. Someday the gas wells will became ex- 
hausted, and no new ones will be found. 

“The coal industry has been unable to do 
anything about the residual oil. The recip- 
rocal trade agreement under which this oil 
has been coming into the country has been 
extended for another year, despite its bad 
effect on the coal industry. 

“High wages paid miners have had a great 
deal to do with bringing on the situation in 
which the operators find themselves today. 

“Also, irresponsible operation of nonunion 
mines, paying half or less than the wages 
unionized mines have to pay, is hurting the 
established coal industry. 

“We have a mine in Buchanan County, 
Va., which is producing 1,500 tons of coal a 
day. We are paying the union scale of 
wages, which averages around $20 a day. 
The pay ranges from the basic of $18.25 to 
$23 a day, when fringe benefits are added, 
but the average is $20 a day. 

“We have a nonunion competitor near 
our Buchanan County mine who is paying 
$8 to $10. You can readily see what that 
kind of competition means to an operator 
operating under a union contract.” 


TAXES, HIGH LABOR COST ARE TWO MAIN THREATS 


H. G. Andrews, secretary, West Virginia 
Coal Association: 

“The coal business in West Virginia is 
threatened from two sources. First, exces- 
sive taxes paid in West Virgiria places West 
Virginia coal at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with other coal. Second, high labor 
costs, high freight rates, and high taxes 
make it difficult for mountain State coal to 
compete in price with other fuels.” 

Walter R. Thurmond, secretary, Southern 
Coal Producers’ Association: 

“The coal industry is loaded with a high 
and unrealistic wage. The industry cannot 
long survive under present hour-and-wage 
rates. 

“It is my Judgment that before coal] re- 
gains even part of its former position as 
the Nation's chief supplier of fuel, produc- 
tion costs must be reduced at least $1.25 
a ton. With labor and fringe benefits con- 
stituting 70 percent of coal’s production cost, 
it is apparent that labor rates must be re- 
vised downward if lower costs of coal is to 
be achieved.” 


What top grade coal costs consumer 


(Breakdown based on average for entire 
State, reflecting figures of operators of profit- 
making as well as losing operations. Hypo- 
thetical case of delivery from Logan fields to 
Huntington consumer included. Fractions 
of cent eliminated.) 


DEO JORG ok octet deccnecnestcens $2. 72 
ENS - CUE neihtinccn cwatmmmucinmain , +88 
Freight on incoming supplies_...._.. -02 
Other mine expense... ............... ell 


Operating charges consisting of social 


security, welfare fund, royalties, 

taxes, insurance, unemployment 

compensation, etc................. -91 
I oo cn stteicrcstngeclimintcntinnunn, oe 82 
Administrative expense_...........- - «30 
SO GI occinbedanencatepennawe -17 
GpevGIOS . BOG itiencccansmeccanes None 





Total cost per ton at mine_.... 5.23 


Freight rate per ton, Logan field to 
BOURCINGUEE  cacdntidekunccoutisccence 1.27 





(Price delivered to retailer's yard, 
$6.66) 
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Retailer’s handling charge, delivery 
charge to householder, business ex- 





pense, and profit per ton__......... $1. 84 
Total cost after leaving mine... 3.27 
Price to consumer _-_........... 8. 50 





State Department Faith in Wishful 
Thinking Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is in des- 
perate need of more representatives 
abroad who will report back to Washing- 
ton promptly and correctly the condi- 
tions that prevail. Too often in the past 
Washington has had misleading and col- 
ored information from those who are 
supposed to give us a picture of condi- 
tions as they really exist. This practice 
has led to tragic consequences and has 
placed the whole free world in a critical 
situation. Misinformation about the 
agrarian reform in China contributed 
directly to the loss of that nation as a 
bulwark of freedom. 


It happened in many many other areas 
of the world and is continuing today. 
The executive branch of our Government 
and the Congress need to know the cold, 
hard, unpleasant facts along with the 
good reports. If we get the bad reports 
in time something can be done to rem- 
edy the situation. It is better for Amer- 
ica to overestimate our difficulties than 
to underestimate them. 


Some of our people abroad represent 
the interest of the country where they 
are rather than representing at all times 
the people of the United States. 

The following article in the Greenville 
(S. C.) News substantiates my own ob- 
servations: 

STaTeE DEPARTMENT FAITH IN WISHFUL 
THINKING FaILs 
(By William L. Ryan) 

The United States has learned a lot of hard 
lessons in the Indochina debacle. One lesson 
useful in Washington is this: Beware wish- 
ful thinking. 

When I was in Indochina and elsewhere in 
southeast Asia recently, it struck me that 
some American diplomatic and military per- 
sonnel had developed the habit of assessing 
situations not as they were but as somebody 
in Washington thought they should be. 

TRUTHFUL MAN FIRED 

One competent man in Indochina was 
sending home blistering reports on his view 
of the situation there. He painted it just as 
black as it was. He had little faith in French 
ability to hold off disaster, and he told Wash- 
ington about it. He was recalled. 

But there were others in Saigon and Hanol 
who were saying—at least to me—that vic- 
tory was within the grasp of the French. 
They had it all figured out neatly. It took 
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a catastrophe at Dien Bien Phu to change 
their minds. 

I was assured by these Americans that the 
monsoon rains would interrupt the fighting 
at Dien Bien Phu, that the Communists 
could not fight on in the rain at that pace, 
that there would be a long lull during which 
the French would build up for their autumn 
operation which was to be launched as the 
Navarre plan for victory. 

Gen. Henri Navarre, the French commander 
in chief, apparently planned to launch a 
large-scale offensive in the autumn with 
massive American help in the form of equip- 
ment and supplies. Everybody knew about 
the Navarre plan, including the Communists. 
The sad thing about it was that the Com- 
munists didn’t see fit to alter their time- 
table. 

One high-ranking American in Saigon at- 
tempted to persuade me also that— 

1. Bao Dai, imposed by the French as em- 
peror and chief of state in Vietnam, was a 
reverted leader. All the evidence pointed the 
other way. 

2. The Vietnamese people realized fully the 
menace of communism and would be united 
in opposing Ho Chi Minh. The fact of the 
matter was that the Vietnamese people 
largely didn’t give a hoot who won the war 
and wanted mostly to be left alone. If any- 
thing, the bulk of them looked upon Ho as 
a patriotic nationalist who was trying to free 
them from thé French. They displayed no 
taste for leaving the choice in Vietnam up to 
a popular vote, free or otherwise. They 
admit the likelihood of a Ho victory. 


NO JOY IN FIGHTING 


3. There was substance to the plan 
under which a Vietnamese army would take 
over from the French and fight the Com- 
munists. The fact of the matter was that 
if such a thing ever could be accomplished 
it was at least years away. Many Vietnamese 
soldiers displayed little love for the war and 
when they were led by their own officers, often 
proved unreliable. Their own officers, poorly 
trained and inexperienced, frequently were 
the butt of the men's scorn. 

There will be other dangerous situations 
popping up in Asia from here on. If Wash- 
ington is to be kept abreast of events in time, 
the need surely is for the ablest men avail- 
able, who would be instructed to report the 
hard facts without any sugar-coating or any 
tender regard for the preconceived notion of 
somebody sitting behind a desk at home. 





Public Laws 424 to 436, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 424 to 436, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of Illi- 
nois, as follows: 

Turrrr-Tump REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 

— Prrenp: Continuing where we left 
PUBLIC LAW 424 

S. 2657; unlicensed practice in District: 
Another District of Columbia measure, in- 
creasing the penalties for the unlicensed 
practice of the healing art. 

PUBLIC LAW 425 

S. 3050, tobacco marketing penalty in- 

crease: Tobacco growers asked Congress to 
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crack down on cheaters who produce above 
their quotas while benefiting from price 
stability maintained by farmers who do co- 
operate. Public Law 425 increases to 50 per- 
cent (of the market price) the penalty on 
marketing in excess of quotas. 

PUBLIC LAW 426 


S. 2225, revested public lands in Oregon: 
This will interest you if I can tell it briefly. 
In 1866 Congress gave a generous land grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad. In 
1916 it revested the unsettled portion. This 
included 472,000 acres, all timberland, part 
within the boundaries of the national for- 
ests, and managed to conform with the per- 
petual sustained-yield program. Since 1925 
there has been a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior, now happily 
terminated by Public Law 426. The lands 
will continue to be administered by the Na- 
tional Forest Service, but receipts will go 
into a special fund, 25 percent covering cost 
of administration, 75 percent going to 18 
Oregon counties. The law conforms with a 
1954 decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals (D. C.) directing a payment of $7 
million in accumulated funds to the fortu- 
nate counties of Oregon. 

PUBLIC LAW 427 


S. 1004, rehabilitation of ex-convicts: This 
will permit the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia under proper circumstances to 
employ deserving ex-convicts for whom the 
Board of Parole with difficulty is seeking em- 
ployment in its rehabilitation program, 


PUBLIC LAW 428 

H. R. 8583, appropriations for executive 

offices: Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 429 


H. R. 1005, Fort Union National Monument, 
New Mexico: Old Fort Union, part of the 
glory of old of the Santa Fe Trail when the 
Great Southwest was growing up, is deteri- 
orating rapidly, due to the elements, grazing 
cattle and other causes. Public Law 429 pre- 
serves the ruins of the historic fort by the 
establishment of a national monument. 
The Union Land and Grazing Co. will donate 
the land (1,000 acres) and the State of New 
Mexico will build and maintain a highway. 
Touring automobilists, jot down. 

Old Fort Union is linked with the names 
of such heroes as Kit Carson, U. S. Grant, 
Robert E. Lee, Phil Sheridan, Longstreet. 
From 1851 to 1891 many young lieutenants 
fresh from West Point were broken in at Fort 
Union. 

PUBLIC LAW 430 

H. R. 3097, study of grape culture: For use 
exclusively for agricultural research (grape 
culture) Public Law 430 conveys to the Uni- 
versity of California 20 acres of land in Napa 
County, Calif. 

PUBLIC LAW 431 
H. R. 2566, termination of Contract Settle- 


ment Act: This was signed by the President 
on June 28, 1954. It provides a cutoff date 


.180 days thereafter for filing of claims under 


the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, a meas- 
ure waiving formal and technical defects in 
war contracts. 

PUBLIC LAW 432 

H. R. 3986, International Peace Garden: 

This increases the authorized appropriation 
for the International Peace Garden in North 
Dakota (2,100 acres on the American Cana- 
dian international boundary near the geo- 
graphical center of North America) from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The peace garden is 
maintained by the North Dakota State His- 
torical Society as a memorial to the peace- 
ful relations between the peoples and Gov- 
ernments of the two countries. Canada 
bears its share of the cost. 

PUBLIC LAW 433 


H. R. 6173, Southern Ute Indian Trail: 
Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colorado, 
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numbering 540 persons, have $5,900,000 on 
deposit, settlement for tribal lands taken 
over by the United States. Public Law 433 
authorizes, among other things, a $1,000 per 
capita payment under the jurisdiction of 
the tribal council to enable the tribal mem. 
bers to improve and make more Profitable 
their small farms. 


PUBLIC LAW 434 


H. R. 8357, %-bushel basket: House. 
wives, please note. Public Law 434 
urged by some fruitgrowers, legalizes a new 
size basket, one with a content of three. 
eighths of a bushel. Previously among the 
sizes legal under the Standard Container 
Act of 1928 there was an eighth bushel, a 
quarter, and a half bushel. Congressman 
Peter Mack, Jr., of Illinois, a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, made a gallant but unsuccessfy} 
fight in committee and on the floor of the 
House against this measure. I voted with 
Mack. The difference between a three. 
eights bushel basket and one with a half- 
bushel content would not be readily de- 
tected. Advice to the housewives in the 
Second District: Keep your eyes open: Pub- 
lic Law 434 has legalized a size with which 
you have not been familiar. A bad law, I 
think. I am glad to have the opportunity 
in these reports of forewarning you; makes 
the labor entailed seem worthwhile. 


PUBLIC LAW 435 


H. R. 8456, Memorial Hospital at Gulfport: 
This conveys to the city of Gulfport, Miss, 
for use in the Memorial Hospital the dis- 
pensary of the Gulfport Naval Training Sta- 
tion no longer needed by the Armed Forces. 


PUBLIC LAW 436 


H. R. 8933 Coosa River development: It ts 
said that the Coosa River in Alabama and 
Georgia is the second greatest undeveloped 
waterway in America. In 1945 the Rivers 
and Harbors Act provided a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the river by the 
United States Army engineers. But Congress 
continued year after year to drag its feet in 
the way of necessary appropriations, just as 
it has been doing witb Calumet-Sag. 

Public Law 436, introduced by all Ala- 
bama Members of Congress including Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN, permits private capital (Ala- 
bama Power Co.) to step in and do the job 
at an expenditure of $100 million under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and checking by the Corps of Army 
Engineers. 

The company first will build a flood- 
control dam, then other dams for hydro- 
electric power. Some, including your Rep- 
resentative were fearful of the measure as a 
dangerous precedent; finally reluctantly 
acquiesced because (a) immediate need of 
power for industrial growth and (b) bill had 
support of outstanding friends of TVA in 
both bodies. 





Buffalo Chamber of Commerce Endorses 
Health Services Reinsurance Plan in 
H. R. 8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
in receipt of a statement setting forth 
the favorable opinion of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce on the health re- 
insurance plan embodied in H. R. 8356. 
While I am attaching the full letter and 
statement below for the information of 
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the Members of the House, it appears 
to me that the covering letter from Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Charles C. Ficht- 
ner, contains a most significant expres- 
sion to which attention especially should 
pe called. Mr. Fichtner writes that this 
statement “was adopted by the board of 
directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 19 after a study of the 
After study.” I wish everyone had 
reached their conclusions only after 
study. 

wafer study, the Buffalo chamber cor- 
rectly points out that the plan is a pro- 
posal for providing more extensive per- 
sonal health services within the frame- 
work of health insurance under private 
enterprise. It is a plan to forestall Gov- 
ernment intrusion, so-called socialized 
medicine, Government interference with 
the practice of medicine, and many other 
radical or imported undesirable solu- 
tions to the pressing problem of meet- 
ing today’s costs of iliness, by building 
on our own established institutions, our 
insurance companies, our Blue Cross, and 
our other health prepayment plan asso- 
ciations, not by destroying them. 

The bill as introduced fully prevented 
Federal Government control of the in- 
surance business. 

The letter and statement follow: 

BuFrFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
July 19, 1954. 
The Honorable CHarLtes A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The en- 
closed statement on the health service rein- 
surance plan, as embodied in S. 3114 and 
H. R. 8356, was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
on July 19 after a study of the issue and a 
recommendation for approval by the cham- 
ber’s national affairs committee. 

We shall appreciate receiving your com- 
ments on our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHarRtes C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President. 





BurraLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATEMENT 
ON HEALTH SERVICE REINSURANCE PLAN 
(S. 3114, H. R. 8356) 


The plan for approaching the solution of 
providing more extensive personal health- 
insurance services within the framework of 
private enterprise is most commendable pro- 
vided that safeguards are inserted that would 
forestall the control of the insurance busi- 
ness by the Federal Government, 

It is also commendable in that encourage- 
ment is given to the insurance industry by 
the Government on a basis which will be 
self-liquidating and at no expense to the 
taxpayers. 

JULY 19, 1954. 





Puerto Rico Celebrates Second Anni- 


versary as Commonwealth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday was a very important 


day for the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. It marked the second 
anniversary that the good people of 
Puerto Rico are living under this new 
political concept which was conceived by 
them and accepted by Congress as a 
happy solution to a problem which we 
all wanted to solve. 

I am most pleased to have had a part 
in helping Puerto Rico adopt their con- 
stitution which has given them a work- 
able blueprint for their Commonwealth. 
This action cut the ground out from un- 
der the shouting, arm-waving Com- 
munists and others who expounded the 
untrue venom that the United States 
wanted to keep Puerto Rico as a colonial 
possession. 

The Commonwealth has been a suc- 
cess and I congratulate the people of 
Puerto Rico for moving forward under 
the forceful leadership of men like Dr. 
FerNnos-Isern, the Resident Commis- 
sioner; their governor, and other legis- 
lative leaders. 

The new Commonwealth had _ its 
troubles. It was plagued by a small 
group of terrorists known as the Na- 
tionalist Party. These fanatics are being 
controlled by every legal method. This 
group literally blasted its way across the 
land when a group of them fired on 
Members of this body from the gallery as 
the House was meeting. The first to 
condemn this action were the people of 
Puerto Rico—they were quick to point 
out that these fanatics did not represent 
the thinking of the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto Rico is an old community. A 
full hundred years before Jamestown, the 
city of San Juan was founded by Ponce 
de Leon. As a resuit of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the United States 
assumed responsibility for Puerto Rico. 
Two schools of thought developed in the 
island, and for that matter, in the United 
States, as to what should be the ultimate 
status of Puerto Rico. 


Following the precedent of all former 
Spanish colonies in the New World, some 
thought Puerto Rico should become an 
independent republic. Others, follow- 
ing the precedent of all territorial ac- 
quisitions of the United States, thought 
that Puerto Rico should become a State 
of the Union. For many years, these two 
opposing views seemed to paralyze think- 
ing in the island, and in the United 
States, as it pertained to this matter. 

Meanwhile, by a series of legislative 
enactments, the Congress progressively 
broadened the scope of self-government 
in Puerto Rico. During the intervening 
50 years, close economic and spiritual 
ties developed between the people of the 
island and the people of the mainland, 
and while it was evident that full self- 
government eventually must be realized, 
the alternative solutions offered seemed 
to present difficulties not easy to over- 
come. 


The people of Puerto Rico understood 
this. With constructive statesmanship, 
they proposed a third solution to Con- 
gress, one which offered self-government 
without separation but without incor- 
poration, and yet with a solid basis of 
freedom and dignity in association. 
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In 1950, the 8lst Congress adopted 
Public Law 600, which provided for the 
organization of a constitutional govern- 
ment by the people of Puerto Rico. The 
language of that.act made clear that the 
principle of compact and of government 
by consent was thereby fully recognized. 
The act was to be submitted to the people 
of Puerto Rico in referendum for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. If accepted, the 
compact was to become operative. 

In a subsequent referendum held in 
Puerto Rico, the people of the island 
accepted the terms within which the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was ulti- 
mately created. Thus, the new political 
concept of Commonwealth, as distinct 
from membership in the Union as a 
State, and from Territorial status or that 
of possession, came into being. The 
constitution of the Commonwealth, 
adopted by the people of Puerto Rico, 
was submitted to the Congress for rati- 
fication in 1952. The Congress ratified 
the constitution of Puerto Rico, and it 
became effective on July 25, 1952. 

The first paragraph. of the preamble 
of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico reads: 

We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order to 
organize ourselves politically under fully 
democratic basis, to promote the general 
welfare and to secure for ourselves and our 
posterity, the complete enjoyment of "u- 
man rights, placing our trust in the Al- 
mighty God, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the Commonwealth which, 
in the exercise of our natural rights, we now 
create within our union with the United 
States of America. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
was therefore inaugurated on July 25, 
1952. Fifty-four years earlier, on the 
same day of the same month, United 
States Armies had landed in Puerto Rico. 
Three days later, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
commanding these armies, issued a 
proclamation in which, amongst other 
things, he said: 

We have not come to make war upon the 
people of a country that for centuries has 
been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to 
bring you protection, not only to yourselves,. 
but to your property, to promote your pros- 
perity and to bestow upon you the im- 
munities and blessingof the liberal institu- 
tions of our Government. 


The Puerto Ricans arranged that the 
inauguration of the Commonwealth 
should fall on the anniversary of the 
landing of the United States troops in 
Puerto Rico. This was appropriate, for 
the Commonwealth is the consumma- 
tion of General Miles’ promise. The 
Puerto Ricans now share in our institu- 
tions. They are our fellow citizens and 
they have, as we do, a government whose 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed, a government responsible 
to the people, and whose authority is 
derived from the supreme authority of 
the people. 

The present relationships of Puerto 
Rico with the United States are the re- 
sult of common consent. Naturally, 
they may change with changing condi- 
tions, but they will continue to be the 
result of mutual agreement. 

During the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations last fall, a 
resolution was adopted recognizing the 
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fact that Puerto Rico has become self- 
governing. In the course of the consid- 
eration of this resolution, the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, speaking 
on behalf of the President of the United 

States, stated that if Puerto Rico should 
wish a more complete or even absolute 
independence, he, the President, would 
recommend to Congress that the wishes 
of the people of Puerto Rico be honored. 
Acting through their legislative assem- 
bly, the people of Puerto Rico, while re- 
vealing deep appreciation for the words 
of the President wherein self-determina- 
tion was so forcibly affirmed, expressed 
their intention to maintain their associ- 
ation with the United States. It is not 
that the Puerto Ricans do not desire free- 
dom. It is that they have‘freedom in 
association, and they believe that their 
freedom is thus secure, but might be lost 
in separation and isolation. 

* The development of the island, under 
the constitution of the Commonwealth 
has been uninterrupted. Puerto Rico is 
an example of what a determined people 
can do amidst unfavorable circum- 
stances when they are environed by po- 
litical institutions wherein human dig- 
nity is respected. Governments are 
properly servants and not masters of the 
people. May that never change. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my warm wish that 
Puerto Rico’s progress may forge ahead, 
and that the association between the 
people of the island and those of the 
mainland may continue to make for mu- 
tual benefit, for mutual satisfaction, and 
for the general good of all. 

The Congress and the people of the 
United States join in wishing them every 
success in the future. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
early hour of the morning, I am not 
optimistic enough to believe that I will 
be gifted with the persuasive powers 
necessary to change the trend of voting 
which has continued for a number of 
hours. Despite the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee will undoubtedly 
state, as he has on previous occasions, 
that this is a part of a barrage—a state- 
ment which I shall now deny—I do feel 
that there are some very significant 
points which should be made in offering 
this amendment. 

In the first place, in the statement of 
policy contained on page 2 of the pro- 
posed act it says that— 

The development, use, and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to make 
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the maximum contribution to the general 
welfare, subject at all times to the para- 
mount objective of making the maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security. 


It also says on line 17, in section (b) 
under “Findings”: 

In permitting the property of the United 
States to be used by others, such use must 
be regulated in the national interest and in 
order to provide for the common defense and 
security and to protect the health and safety 
of the public. 


And a further statement, placing nu- 
clear material permanently in the public 
domain, is made on line 21, page 3: 

It is essential to the common defense and 
security that title to all special nuclear ma- 
terial be in the United States while such 
special nucear material is within the United 
States. 


That places nuclear material as clearly 
in the public domain as the water poten- 
tial used in the production of hydroelec- 
tric energy. For that reason, I propose 
by this amendment to impose upon the 
licensee using fissionable material in the 
production of electric energy the same 
provisions of the Federal power law as 
are applied to those who are licensed to 
produce hydroelectric energy . These are 
neither strict nor difficult regulations to 
live under. They are minimal regula- 
tions of the simplest sort. They do not 
in any way conflict with the regulatory 
powers of the States. They do, in those 
areas where there are no State regula- 
tions, provide minimum regulations. 
They also provide the minimum regula- 
tions necessary for the retail seller of 
power across State lines. They are not 
onerous regulations and they are at least 
the minimum this country should impose 
upon a licensee receiving the benefit of 
some $12 billion of public investment. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent most of the last 15 hours on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
listening to the debate on the atomic- 
energy bill. Now, at 1 o’clock this morn- 
ing, it is crystal clear to me that this bill 
is not ready to be voted upon. 

This bill is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant piece of legislation that has 
come before the House this year. It may 
possibly be the most important legisla- 
tion voted upon since World War ILI. 

I think the Republican leadership of 
the House makes a mistake when it at- 
tempts to ram through, without suffi- 
cient consideration or discussion, a bill 
of such importance. If we had ad- 
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journed last night at 6 p. m., the indi- 
vidual Members of the House could have 
used the past night to study the bill fur. 
ther, and we could have returned here 
today refreshed and have spent another 
day on the bill. I think it would be wel) 
for us to spend at least 3 or 4 days on 
this bill. I do not see how we can pos- 
sibly adjourn next weekend anyhow, so 
why not give this all-important measure 
thorough consideration? The people of 
America are entitled to have their rep- 
resentatives do an excellent job on this 
legislation for the atomic age. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent an areg 
that has both public and private power. 
I have always thought that there is a 
place in America for private power, and 
a place for public power. We have 
streams to be developed by private cap- 
ital, in conformity with well-defined 
safeguards for the public interest, and 
other streams that could and should be 
developed by Government. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established by an act of Congress a good 
15 years before I was privileged to come 
here. And, it has withstood the glare of 
pitiless publicity, through a generation 
of debate and public consideration. It 
stands today as an accomplished fact. 

To delve a bit deeper into its history: 
The cataclysmic forces operating in the 
Tennessee Valley reached an agreement 
in 1939, that define the boundaries of its 
service area. I submit that that should 
have ended the argument. Since that 
time, as I understand it, the TVA has not 
expanded or attempted to expand its 
service area 1 square mile outside of the 
boundary then agreed upon. However, 
within its service area, it has the respon- 
sibility, as the only operating electric 
utility, to furnish its customers their 
electrical needs now and in the future. 

The TVA needs new steam plants to 
provide it with more power to furnish its 
own customers, including the atomic- 
energy plant at Oak Ridge. This plant 
alone uses more electrical power, we are 
told, than all of the New England States 
combined. About 1948 or 1949 we began 
@ program of constructing sufficient 
steam plants to provide the TVA with 
approximately enough power to serve its 
customers. The use of electric power 
throughout America—and also through- 
out the world—is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

I recall that in 1950 the power fore- 
casters predicted that America would 
soon be using three times as much elec- 
tric energy as it was using then. The 
Tennessee Valley is sharing the same 
phenomenal growth in its power needs. 
It was thought that when President 
Eisenhower, then a candidate, assured 
the people, at Memphis, at Knoxville, and 
by even a firmer statement in the fall of 
1952, that he wanted to see the Tennessee 
Valley Authority continue at maximum 
efficiency, this meant that he wanted to 
see TVA go forward and build the neces- 
sary generating facilities to supply the 
people in the valley with their power 
needs. 

The President’s statement, later, that 
he regarded the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as an example of ‘“‘creeping so- 
cialism”; his persistent neglect or re- 
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fusal to confer or advise with officials of 
the TVA; his failure to reappoint the 
Honorable Gordon Clapp, one of the 
foremost power executives and one of the 
fnest public servants in America, as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors; and 
now finally his direction to the AEC to 
contract with Dixon-Yates for 600,000 
kilowatts of power, not for itself, but for 
TVA; these make crystal clear the at- 
titude of this administration toward the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I tried to make clear earlier in my 
speech that I feel no hostility toward pri- 
vate power concerns. As a matter of 
fact, I have many reasons to admire the 
efficiency they have achieved in the gen- 
eration and distribution of electrical 
power. If it is the attitude of this ad- 
ministration that TVA is to be choked 
to the point that it loses its yardstick 
character; if the administration is de- 
termined that TVA’s new power needs 
are to be supplied from private power 
rather than from power generated from 
TVA itself, then I can see go objection 
to purchasing the power from the Dixon- 
Yates group. 

However, a question does arise as to 
the method by which this purchase is 
being made. Would it not be much bet- 
ter for the President to direct the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to go out into 
the market and purchase its own power 
needs? It is one of the largest electrical 
power distributors in the country. It has 
had 21 years’ experience in the field of 
power generation and_ distribution. 
Would not it be better for an agency 
skilled and schooled in generating, dis- 
tributing, and purchasing power to do 
those things for itself and its customers, 
rather than entrusting the job to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who, though 
a large user of power, presumably does 
not have the experience in this field that 
TVA would have? 

Three of the five members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission have signi- 
fied their disapproval of this method of 
doing business. Yet the President has, 
in effect, ordered them to take the Dix- 
on-Yates proposal without shopping 
around with an idea of getting the cheap- 
est power available. 

Just a day or two ago I received a let- 
ter from one Walter Von Tresckow, 
whom I have never heard from before, 
saying that he can furnish the Tennessee 
Valley Authority the power it needs, at 
the point in question, for about $100 mil- 
lion less than any alternative proposal 
now before the Government. . 

As stated, I know absoluely nothing 
about Mr. Tresckow, but his letter does 
indicate the desirability of looking most 
carefully into the purchase of these 600,- 
000 kilowatts of power. In the final 
analysis, the American people have to 
pay for this power. Much evidence has 
been developed in this debate that might 
reasonably lead to the conclusion that 
the Federal Government could generate 
power in the Tennessee Valley and dis- 
tribute it to the AEC at a much lower 
figure than can Dixon-Yates, or anyone 
else. Many estimate that it will cost the 
Federal Government $100 million more 
to buy this power from Dixon-Yates, over 
& period of 25 years, than it would to 
kenerate its own power. 


The party in power has stated thou- 
sands of times its intention to strive for 
fiscal solvency and efficiency. That con- 
dition cannot be attained if costs are 
given no more consideration than they 
appear to have been given in this case. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated previously, I 
do not feel that the bill before us is a 
good bill. Ido not believe that adequate 
consideration has been given to its pres- 
ent and future economic implications. I 
have voted for most of the amendments 
that have been offered to improve the 
bill, and expect to vote for several more, 
but I have been disappointed that none 
of these have been adopted. It will be 
my intention to vote against the bill. I 
know of no compelling reason why it 
must be voted upon tonight, or, rather, 
this morning. 

I certainly feel that the American peo- 
ple should be fully informed of what we 
are doing in this legislation. They have 
$12 billion invested in our atomic and 
hydrogen developments. They are en- 
titled to know how we are going to use 
that investment. They are entitled to 
know what dividends they and their 
children will receive. 





South America Needs United States Bread, 
Not Guns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Ray Tucker 
and which appeared in his column in the 
July 25, 1954, edition of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, speaks volumes. It is high time 
we put our good neighbor policy into 
practice: 

SovutH AMERICA NEEDS UNITED STATES BREAD, 
Nor Guns 

Although Washington's strong-arm tactics 
succeeded in stamping out a Communist 
brush fire in Guatemala, subsequent diplo- 
matic dispatches warn that the United States 
has won a skirmish but not a battle in the 
cold war which Moscow hopes to carry to the 
western continent. 

The South Americans feel both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations have 
snubbed and neglected them after accepting 
their aid during World War II. Our Latin 
allies got only a pittance from the $50 bil- 
lion we have poured out in economic and 
military aid to check Russian aggression in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Orient. 
They are down for only $113 million in the 
pending $3,300,000,000 measure for overseas 
assistance. 

When we have not cut off purchases of 
their principal products for stockpiling pur- 
poses—tin, copper, nitrates, oil, lead, etc.— 
we have bargained for a lower price. Head- 
line seekers on Capitol Hill have urged a 
boycott on high-priced coffee. The coai and 
oil lobby insists on a higher tariff on im- 
ports of petroleum. We are closing our mar- 
kets at the very moment when they most 
need them. 

POVERTY CHIEF PROBLEM 


Whereas South America’s chief problem 
is poverty, always an invitation to Com- 
munist agitators, we do nothing to alleviate 
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this condition. We spend hundreds of mil- 
lion to feed the hungry of alien India, while 
we forget the starving on our doorstep. 

Washington's fault, in South American 
eyes, and this applies to both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, is that we take 
South American nations for granted, as the 
saying has it. 

We show interest in them only when we 
need them. 

Anti-Yankee feeling is growing in several 
countries historically friendly td the United 
States—Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Mere words of friends, or platitudinous 
resolutions adopted at infrequent inter- 
American conferences, will not convince them 
of our concern for their well-being and 
economic progress. We must do something 
practical. 


THREAT TO PEACE STILL EXISTS 


A South American threat to continental 
peace and security still exists, according to 
our best informed diplomats and newspaper 
observers. Suppose, for instance, it was 
Argentina, Brazil or Chile which had offered 
a beachhead to Russian Reds, with political 
domination or even military conquest as an 
eventual objective. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Eisenhower 
has moved to eliminate the basic cause of 
this smoldering resentment. He did so when 
he approved the antitrust suits against the 
United Fruit Co., and the two airplane lines 
alleged to monopolyize transportation be- 
tween North and South America—Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and its subsidiary, Pan- 
agra. Both actions may extract the sting 
from the charge of “American imperixlsm 
and commercialism.” 

But Eisenhower has been urged to take an 
even more positive and constructive step to 
demonstrate our interest and friendship. It 
is that he send a mission of the Nation's 
ablest industrialists, bankers, businessmen, 
engineers, economists, and agriculturists to 
South America, with not a diplomat or polit- 
ican in the bunch. 

It would be their assignment to study the 
Latin people’s needs, material rather than 
political, and to recommend a long-range 
program for raising everyday livinng condi- 
tions to a decent level of existence. They 
are so far below that minimum now that it 
is pitiful. 

In short, more bread and butter—or more 
tortillas and enchiladas—rather than the 
guns we shipped to the Guatemalan rebels 
will keep the Russian bear from our con- 
tinent. 





The Essence of a Liberal Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress on the Essence of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, delivered at the commencement 
proceedings of the Georgetown Visita- 
tion Junior College by Prof. Joseph G. 
Connor, registrar of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences at Georgetown 
University. 

The crucial importance of a well- 
rounded and balanced liberal education 
for our youth today is being increasingly 
recognized in many quarters of our so- 
ciety. Professor Connor’s interesting 
address on the nature of a liberal educa- 
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tion is in the form of plain talk on the 
paramount qualities of such an education 
which can be understood by all. His 
ideas find a most receptive environment 
at the Georgetown Visitation Junior Col- 
lege, but they possess also fundamental 
meaning and value for institutions 
throughout the land which are striving 
to reestablish themselves on bases of the 
cumulative experiences of mankind and 
certain perennial principles of truth and 
wisdom. 

These principles and lessons of expe- 
rience are well conserved and perpetu- 
ated at the Georgetown Visitation Junior 
College. Founded in 1799 by the second 
Archbishop of Baltimore, it enjoys the 
status of being the first Catholic school 
for girls in the United States. Visita- 
tion’s tradition has been a rich and ful- 
filling one. It has educated over the 
years daughters of high military and 
Government officials and of members of 
the diplomatic corps. Its treasures of 
learning and wisdom are priceless in- 
struments for the wholesome growth of 
mind and personality of every daughter 
nurtured in its tradition. The import of 
Professor Connor’s remarkable address 
could not but have carved a still deeper 
impression on those participating in the 
June commencement of the Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College: 

ADDRESS ON THE ESSENCE OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION BY PRoF. JosEPH G. CONNOR AT COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE GEORGETOWN VISITATION 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Your Excellency Father Sellinger, parents 

of the graduates, friends of Visitation, stu- 
dents and alumnae of Visitation, I have been 
asked by Mother Margaret Mary—and greatly 
honored in the asking—to speak with these 
young ladies on this unique day in their 
lives. Never before, and never again, will 
they graduate from Visitation College. Since 
this is so, I know you'll understand if I 
ignore all except our stars. For the eve- 
ning of such a day I know you have many 
plans, and I won't hold you for long. There 
are just three things I want you to think 
about with me—the past, the present, and 
the future. But don’t be frightened. Out 
of the past I want just 6 minutes to chat 
about your education; out of the present 
another 6 minutes to see what your educa- 
tion has made of you; and out of the future 
still another 6 minutes to tell you what my 
generation needs of yours. 

Now for the past: I’m going to let you 
girls in on something you haven't suspected. 
Quite properly, you don’t think of the nuns 
here and the lay professors as fighters. But 
they are. And good ones. Almost a hun- 
dred years ago there began a violent revo- 
lution against the traditional in education. 
It was led by Harvard's President Eliot in his 
campaign for what was called the scientific 
education. As is so often true in revolu- 
tionary enterprises, there was some merit to 
the case. In the comparatively simple so- 
ciety preceding the industrial revolution 
there was need for only one kind of educa- 
tion. The leaders of that society were edu- 
cated universally, we might say, and they 
were pretty versatile fellows; this education 
fitted them for any responsibility society 
might place on them. But then, in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, technological ad- 
vances accelerated at a tremendous rate, 
establishing a need and an opportunity for 
technically or scientifically trained men—and 
the traditional college did not train them. 

There was, then, this much merit to the 
case, but as is again too often true, the revo- 
lutionaries went too far. What resulted was 
an unbridled electivism which is still, like 
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the world, “too much with us.” The degree 
was—and still is—frequently awarded on the 
accumulation of about 120 negotiable cred- 
its, with the nature of which no one was 
particularly concerned. Specified courses, 
when there were any specifications, frequent- 
ly stopped at one. I have recently seen the 
catalog of a respected university which 
boasts that there is no single course required 
of all students. This, of course, leads to the 
incredible position of one university presi- 
dent who advocated the inclusion of beauty 
culture in the agglomeration of courses 
which passed for a curriculum. Of course, 
in fairness to this gentleman, I should call 
your attention to the fact that your presi- 
dent has never been faced with this problem. 
Where Visitation girls are concerned, obvi- 
ously beauty culture is quite unnecessary. 

This is the chaos from which your faculty 
has been fighting to preserve education—and 
from which they have saved you. They have 
alined themselves through the years side 
by side with the other Catholic educators in 
the cause of an education which Newman 
says should be the development of judgment, 
of clear sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom. 
They have fought the good fight, and the 
signs of victory are at hand. Just a few 
years ago a faculty committee at Harvard, 
where electivism started, issued a now fa- 
mous report on general education in a free 
society, a report which, in its own words 
proposes necessarily to deal mainly with 
preparation for life in the broad sense of 
completeness as human beings, rather than 
in the narrow sense of competence in a par- 
ticular lot. Those words have a familiar 
ring to the Catholic educator; and so do 
these from the same report: “The aim of lib- 
eral education is the development of the 
whole man. * * *” It seems that the com- 
mittee had a quite adequate answer when, in 
regretting the enormous diversity among the 
present-day colleges, it said: 

“Sectarian, particularly Roman Catholic, 
colleges have, of course, their solution, 
which was generally shared by American 
colleges until less than a century ago, 
namely, the conviction that Christianity 
gives meaning and ultimate unity to all 
parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole 
life of the college.” . 

This is on page 39; one can’t help but 
wonder why the committee wrote a 267-page 
report. 

Fortunately it is not only Harvard which 
sees the fatal weakness of the principle that 
anything is worthy of study at the college 
level. There is enough interest and activ- 
ity in what is fashionably called general 
education to warrant calling it a movement. 
Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Florida, Minne- 
sota—literally dozens of schools all have 
general education programs which prescribe 
courses in humanities, science, and social 
science. 

Well, how should your sisters, and you, 
and all of us in Catholic education feel 
about this development? We are sorry they 
left us a hundred years ago—and we're glad 
to see them back. But we don’t want to 
hear anything from them about new dis- 
coveries. 

So much for the past. Let’s look at the 
present. From now on you are Visitation 
girls; you are marked. And this mark is 
not a haphazard thing; it is as deliberately 
designed as a Japanese flower arrangement. 
It is a mark in the spirit of the encyclical 
of Pius XI: 

“Hence the true Christian, product of 
Christian education, is the supernatural 
person who thinks, judges, and acts con- 
stantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ; 
in other words, to use the current term, the 
true and finished person of character.” 

Now this is tight phraseology, and we run 
@ grave danger in trying to simplify. How- 
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ever, I think we are safe in saying that your 
education has made you young ladies cap- 
able of responsible, critical judgments. 
Since you live you can’t avoid judgments, 
so the key words there are “responsible” ang 
“critical”—and it’s about those we should 
talk. 

There is a whole science of ethics bound 
up in that word “responsible.”” Who is re. 
sponsible? Responsible to whom? Respon- 
sible for what? It involves the troublesome 
dichotomies of right and duty, truth ang 
error, of ought and ought not. And yet it 
is as everyday as this: When you pick up 
the car keys from Dad you say implicitly, 
“I am responsible for driving Dad’s car 
safely.” And if this is anything but cheer 
nonsense, it carries the further implications, 
(1) that you have a right to use the car 
and the public highways, (2) that you have 
a duty to Dad and to the unfortunate pedes- 
trians, (3) that you have the freedom of 
choice to drive safely or unsafely, and (4) 
that there exists some unalterable norm 
of safe driving available to the man with 
the whistle. All of these things you ought 
to consider—what an inescapable word, that 
“ought.” Volumes could be—and have 
been—written on these notions. Now I need 
only refer yo to the book Readings in 
Ethics by your own Sister Jane Frances. 

The other word we want to think about 
from back there is “critical.” Your educa- 
tion has put you in contact with the rich 
heritage of western civilization, through, 
variously, in its literature, its history, and 
its philosophy. This heritage supplies you 
with standards of excellence which serve to 
make you a fine person—a young lady of 
taste. It is good taste that keep that word 
“critical” compatible with our other word 
“responsible.” Good taste has nothing to do 
with long-haired affectations, with snob- 
bery. These are in horribly bad taste. The 
girl of taste doesn’t read Poe and Hardy's 
Jude the Obscure to the utter neglect of 
Pogo and Ketcham’s Dennis the Menace; 
she can enjoy both. She doesn’t watch 
Julius Caesar instead of Julius La Rosa or 
listen to Brahms instead of dixieland jazz— 
always; she can enjoy all of these in their 
proper proportion. This passive good taste 
of perception, once your own, rapidly spills 
over into the active good taste of doing. 
There are some things you just don’t do— 
and some you just don’t avoid! And how 
quickly, thinking along these lines, do we 
come to the insistent stirrings of the natu- 
ral law. The extreme of bad taste is sin- 
ful; or looking from the other direction, 
can’t we say, in a certain sense, that sin is 
in bad taste? To finish with the present, 
then, let’s say that you have the equip- 
ment of young ladies of taste—of responsi- 
bility. And on these qualities you can erect 
your continuing education. 


Now to look into the future. “What does 
my generation need of yours? Well, we've 
made something of a mess of things. We 
give you the world on its ear; we give you 
fantastically efficient means of transporta- 
tion, communication, and production; we 
give you an incredibly intricate electronic 
gadget which instantaneously extends the 
range of vision clear across the country. But 
we haven’t been very bright about using these 
things. One of the few really worthwhile 
contributions we have been able to make 
is—you. And I’m speaking now not only to 
the honor students—the medal winners; to- 
day is their day in a very ial sense—and 
Icongratulate them. But the future belongs 
to you all. I’m speaking to you average girls 
who had a rough time in philosophy or 4 
narrow squeak in mathematics, who may 
barely have made it in everything. We must 
not forget that we average folk are, by defini- 
tion, in the overwhelming majority. 

We—the average folk—manage to retain 
for the minimum time about 70 percent of 
the knowledge encompassed in a given course 
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or curriculum, so you see it isn’t realistic to 
pase an education on an attempt to have all 
the members of a class acquire all the knowl- 
edge afforded. We are on the wrong track 
here. If you think back, you’ll remember 
that the Pope and Newman made no men- 
tion whatever of knowledge. They speak 
rather of wisdom. In our own time, T. S. 
Eliot says regretfully: 

“where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge?” 

This, then, is what we need of you in the 
future; that you build your continuing 
education on the firm conviction that knowl- 
edge is rather cheap and rather common— 
and, if sought for its own sake, rather useless. 
Knowledge is available to you in reference 
works ranging from the encyclopedia to the 
telephone book. We want of you—wisdom. 
The early Greeks had this as the ideal of life, 
of education; too often today there are no 
ideals, but only aims. We. expect you to 
restore this ideal of wisdom. 

Wisdom is a beautiful thing; wisdom is 
humanized knowledge; wisdom is kind and 
charitable; wisdom is sympathetic and 
humble. These are wonderful words, re- 
grettably debased in our language. Sym- 
pathy—for the Greek it meant “suffering 
with”; it’s the Latin word “compassion”; and 
its full and rich meaning isn’t satisfied by 
the little formal note out of Emily Post at 
times of great sorrow; no, it carries an every- 
day implication which makes you want to do 
something for the neighbor with a headache 
and a fretting child. Charity—caritas— 
this is love; it isn’t the dropping of a coin 
into the basket for the annual charity fund; 
no, it is the completely unconscious selfless 
love which makes you do what sympathy 
makes you want to do—which makes vou 
cook the dinner and hang out the launery 
for that neighbor. Humility—this isn’t a 
degrading self-abasement, with much figura- 
tive breast beating and loud protestations of 
unworthiness; rather, it is the calm, dignified 
recognition of our true worth and place; it 
can’t live with that aggressive self-assertion 
which draws itself up and says, “No one is 
going to make a fool out of me.” All these 
qualities, though, must be firmly entrenched 
as habits; they must be worn as uncon- 
sciously aS your head. ‘You can see that they 
all merge, one into another; they seem dif- 
ferent aspects of the same thing; one can’t 
think of a proud girl as truly sympathetic 
or charitable. We might sum it.up in the 
little plea, “Be kind.” Be kind to your 
folks; be kind to your friends; be kind to 
strangers; and, when the time comes—as I 
understand it will shortly for four of you— 
when the time comes, be kind to your hus- 
band. 

Charity, sympathy, humility, kindness— 
these, then, are the seeds, possibly the fruits 
of wisdom. It’s as simple, and old shoe, and 
pedestrian as that. These are wisdom for 
you and me. 

There is just one further thing which, in 
the realm of creatures, is uniquely human— 
laughter. It’s significant that only to those 
of His creatures who can merit heaven did 
God give the power to laugh. And He 
doesn't tease us; He wants us to laugh. The 
natural theologians carefully establish His 
justice and goodness and omnipotence, and 
all His awe-inspiring attributes. This is 
Proper and essential; but sometimes I wish 
that they would prove Him hymorous. I 
think He’d like that. 

Well, it’s in the spirit of all this that I 
want to close with four verses out of Belloc. 
Properly understood, they encompass all I’ve 
been trying to tell you. If you will accept 
them in 20 years, when you return here to 
see your daughter graduated, you will be 
wise, They go: 


“From quiet homes and first beginning 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends.” 





The Curfew at Sundown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of patriotic Americans from all 
walks of life have protested the so- 
calied Brownell bills, which would em- 
power a Government agency to shut 
down a union or business on the “extent 
to which” it was Communist infiltrated. 
The inherent dangers in such legislation 
are obvious to ail. I call attention to a 
splendid editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 21, 1954. The editorial follows: 


THE CuRFEW AT SUNDOWN 


If the police in a city of some 640,000 peo- 
ple knew that there were 100 housebreakers 
about, the police would do their best to 
keep an eye on them. But the law officers 
would not declare a sundown curfew for 
everyone in the town in order to catch the 
lawless hundred. 


*'In this country there are an estimated 
25,000 dedicated Communists. They are 
dedicated to the violent overthrow of law, 
order, and the Government. The problem 
of controlling their activities, keeping a 
check on their movements, learning of their 
contacts and countering their subversive 
plots is a hard task indeed. How difficult it 
is—and how aware of the difficulty are the 
FBI, the Justice Department, and congres- 
sional committees which have investigated 
the problem—is clearly indicated in the 
number of bills introduced into this Con- 
gress to control subversion. 

Some of these proposals came from the 
Attorney General, some from congressional 
committees, and some from individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. All of them are well-in- 
tentioned; they seek to strengthen the secu- 
rity of the Nation. But many of them are 
questionable, and some of them endanger the 
rights, privileges, and immunities not of 
Communists alone but of the 160 million of 
the rest of us. 

To close a loophole in a law is one thing, 
but to create a lot of new laws which place 
in jeopardy peaceful people as well as the 
lawless is not the way to go about it. 

The Government has jailed the top echelon 
of Communists. It has also convicted the 
second-string Reds. These verdicts were ob- 
tained under a law making it a crime to 
teach or to advocate or to conspire to over- 
throw the Government by force or violence. 

That law, in our view, is a necessary one. 
But the climate in which laws are adopted 
and used are left unused on the books is as 
important as the law itself. Would any law, 
in the rather revolutionary climate of the 
1930's, have been used against the members 
of the Ware cell which operated almost 
openly in the Department of Agriculture? 
Would the present laws have then been used 
against Alger Hiss, William Remington, or 
the late Harry Dexter White? 

Reports on many of these men were made 
by the FBI to their department heads and 
they were shrugged off. The White House 
itself had Mr. White’s record prior to his 
appointment as United States Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, but the 
appointment was made and confirmed by an 
unknowing Senate nonetheless. 

There is still another climate which affects 
the wisdom and usefulness of laws. The old 
days of diffidence about or sympathy to com- 
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munism are now gone. Most people are 
aware of the dangers and there is now a 
—_ commotion to pass laws to cure the 
evil. 

This climate, we think, is the reason for 
the danger in some of the proposals. A 
wiretap law is now before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee because wiretapping was 
used against Judith Coplon and she was 
freed because that system of gathering evi- 
dence is inadmissible in Federal courts. No 
wiretap law was needed to convict all the 
rest; and in our view no wiretap law is ne- 
cessary to the country’s security. It is a 
bad law and we hope it fails of passage. 

The same committee has before it a bill 
to grant immunity to congressional investi- 
gation witnesses and thus to force them to 
testify. We think this is also a bad pro- 
posal, for it does damage to the fifth amend- 
ment. That constitutional restraint on 
government was not placed there for the 
convenience of Communists alone; and to 
remove it in the one case is to set a prece- 
dent for another case in another climate. 

We have expressed heretofore in these col- 
umns our opposition to Mr. Brownell’s bill 
which would empower a _ government 
agency—with the right of court review—to 
close down a union or a business on the ex- 
tent to which it is determined such an or- 
ganization may be Communist-infiltrated. 
A philosophy of “extent to which” is a dan- 
gerous one; it punishes not for what has been 
done but because a person or a business or 
@ union may be in position to do a thing. 

Apart from their danger to innocent peo- 
ple, these proposals are not necessary from 
a security standpoint. Mr. Brownell said, 
just short of a year ago, that Government 
attention to the present laws—such as the 
Smith Act—has reduced Communist Party 
membership from 100,000 to 25,000. 

We think even one Communist in the 
schools, in Government, in the Armed 
Forces, in defense plants is one too many. 
We think also that sundown curfews for 160 
million people are not the way to go about 
controlling Communists. 


Mr. Speaker, the danger of this type 
of legislation to American institutions 
was dramatically pointed up by a leafiet 
which was recently mailed to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. It purports to come 
from Herbert C. Holdridge, brigadier 
general, United States Army, retired, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. This leaflet is an 
irresponsible diatribe against the Roman 
Catholic Church. The first recommen- 
dation General Holdridge makes is: 

1. That, unless and until they publicly 
reject all teachings of the Vatican threaten- 
ing our institutions, the hierarchy of the 
Vatican, including members in the United 
States, and including the Knight of Colum- 
bus, the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Benedictines, and other 
confraternities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, be placed, forthwith, on the sub- 
versive list of the Attorney General, and sub- 
jected to the same restraints as are applicable 
to other subversives. 


If such a man as General Holdridge 
ever came to power in the United States, 
which God forbid, he could use such laws 
as the proposed Brownell bills to carry 
out the above recommendation. The 
mailman delivers every day similar hate- 
mongering attacks on the protestant 
churches, the veterans’ organizations, 
and upon lodges, fraternities, and races 
in America. It is little wonder that labor 
unions, church groups, political organi- 
zations, and editors have banded to- 
gether in condemning these dangerous 
bills, 
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TVA Is Cracified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “TVA Is Crucified,” written by 
Peter Edson, one of the most conserva- 
tive commentators in the United States, 
and published in the Washington Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TVA Is CRUCIFIED 
(By Peter Edson) 


A convincing record of Eisenhower admin- 
istration efforts to discredit the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been built up in a year 
and a half. 

It is climextd by the controversy over 
President Eisenhower’s personal instructions 
to the Budget Bureau and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. These instructions will 
require AEC to act as a power broker in 
making a contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group of privately owned utilities. The con- 
tract would call for the erection of a steam 
generating plant at West Memphis, Ark. 
This would not be to supply ANC with power, 
however. It would be power to supply TVA's 
long-contract customers like the city of 
Memphis. 

Thus, TVA would be permanently stopped 
on its plan to build a steam-generating plant 
at Fulton, Tenn., north of Memphis, to meet 
future power requirements of this area. 

The irony is that TVA would have to pay 
for this private power fed into its system. 
The cost to TVA has been estimated at $2 
million a year or more higher than if the 
power were generated in a TVA plant. 

In February 1953 Mr. Eisenhower unveiled 
his partnership power policy, whereby Gov- 
ernment would work with private enterprise 
to develop river valleys. This is the essence 
of the Dixon-Yates program now being forced 
on the area. 

Two months later ex-President Herbert 
Hoover declared that the Federal Govern- 
ment should get out of the power business as 
fast as possible to “rescue freemen from this 
variety of creeping socialism.” 

Mr. Eisenhower picked up the “creeping 
socialism” phrase not long afterward. Asked 
about this, the President cited TVA as an 
example, although he added that he had said 
1,000 times he was not out to destroy TVA. 

This happened just when TVA’s appropria- 
tion was being considered in Congress. It is 
believed to have had influence in killing the 
Fulton powerplant. 

When the Budget Bureau again this week 
refused to recommend construction of the 
Fulton plant, TVA supporters began to give 
up. The administration argument was that 
TVA's future power load estimates were not 
accurate. When the administration an- 
nounced its plan to have Dixon-Yates de- 
velop additional generating capacity, how- 
ever, it only tended to confirm TVA esti- 
mates. 


The new arrangement of having private 
power supplement TVA's own supply had 
been hinted at in President Elsenhower’s 
budget message. It did not come out in the 
open until April, and even then it had to be 
smoked out by Representative Cuer Hoxr- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California, in Atomic 
Energy Committee hearings. 
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The arguments for and against the Dixon- 
Yates proposal are so complicated that few 
people can understand them. In presenting 
the administration case, however, its spokes- 
men have not hesitated to use any argument 
that would discredit the TVA. 

AEC has claimed that it was overcharged 
for power by TVA, though its firm contract 
rates are far below those of AEC’s cost-plus 
private power suppliers. And data supplied 
to the Congress to support the Dixon-Yates 
contract has been openly doctored to make 
TVA look bad. 





Sanity on Health Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N. J., July 15, 1954, 
is so timely in its comment on the tem- 
porary setback sustained recently” in 
House by the program for better health 
services to the people through reinsur- 
ance of health insurance policies, con- 
tained in H. R. 8356, that I wish to in- 
clude it as part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Sanity Just Won’t Do 

As between the heartlessness of laissez- 
faire where lives are concerned and the so- 
cial and political hazards of compulsory 
health insurance—colorfully but not incor- 
rectly categorized as socialized medicine— 
President Eisenhower this year chose a sane 
and gradualistic approach to health insur- 
ance. Eventually embodied in a bill by Rep- 
resentative WOLVERTON, Republican, of New 
Jersey, was Federal encouragement of wider 
and more effective use of the voluntary pre- 
payment method such as the President had 
sketched in his message of January 138: 

“I recommend the establishment of a 
limited Federal reinsurance service to en- 
courage private and nonprofit health insur- 
ance organizations to offer broader health 
protection to more families.” 

Mr. WOLVERTON’s bill would have set up a 
$25 million Federal fund guaranteeing in- 
surors against loss by reason of venturing 
into fields they must now shun—the catas- 
trophic illnesses whose effect is to impoverish 
or destroy the families they invade. 

The bill was, perhaps of course, denounced 
by the American Medical Association—whose 
record is dismayingly negative and whose be- 
havior will one of these days supply a 
demagogue the means to make organized 
medicine sweat for its nonfeasances. It was 
opposed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Insurance companies gave it 
their support after some initial hesitancy. 

Its death in the House of Representatives, 
which has just voted to recommit it, can- 
not, however, be attributed to the powerful 
lobbies which opposed it. Here again was a 
measure whose fatal flaw was its moderation. 
Conservatives saw in it their customary bo- 
geyman, the roving hands of anarchists who 
lurked in social-security and bank-deposit 
insurance. New and Fair Dealers saw in it 
no handouts to write home about—it 
wouldn’t give away enough to people enough 
to matter. Secretary Hobby estimated it 
would extend prepayment insurance to 62 
million not now covered and broaden bene- 
fits for 92 million now insured. It would 
immensely increase the ownership of a kind 
of insurance everybody needs. It died— 
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guilty of being too much and also too little 
We're glad to see that Representative Wm. 
NALL, Of the Seventh District, and Osmers 
of the Ninth, were among the Republicans 
who stood up for sanity and their President. 
If all Republicans had done as well for the 
heart of the President’s health program the 
bill would be alive today. It is interesting 
to find Mr. Hatteck blaming Democrats for 
its death. He is allocating to them a re. 
sponsibility for the administration's pro- 
gram which he may one day come to wish 
he could deny. 





Straight From a Woman’s Mouth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial pub. 
lished in the Sussex Countian of July 15, 
1954. It refers to the fine maiden speech 
which the senior Senator from Nebraska 
{Mrs. Bowrinc] made on the floor of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials will be printed in the Recorp ag 
follows: 

STRAIGHT FROM A WOMAN’S MovurH 


Some folks, including ourselves, get ter- 
ribly mixed up about a lot of legislation that 
is being considered by the Congress of the 
United States. Particularly upsetting to 
Sussex Countians are the present proposed 
laws on farm price supports; for this is a 
rural section, and the welfare of all business 
is dependent upon the financial status of the 
farmer and the poultry industry. The fact 
that the agricultural leaders in many States 
are against rigid support and the United 
States Senate Agriculture Committee is for 
it and the House Committee against it only 
adds to the confusion. Our own Delaware 
Farm Bureau has gone on reoord as opposing 
rigid price supports. At Ahe same time, 
politicians seem to be going all out for giv- 
ing the farmers a lot of support which they 
don’t even want. 

But, in all this turmoil, a woman has come 
out against high, rigid support of basic crops 
with a very clear and simple statement that 
even the most uninformed of us can under- 
stand. She is United States Senator Eva 
Bowrinc, of Nebraska, who, in her maiden 
speech on the floor of the Senate stated: “In 
the long run, rigid price supports take from 
the farmer more than he receives. They 
encourage him to deplete his soil. They 
saddle the markets with surpluses which 
give him no opportunity to realize full par- 
ity. They destroy the normal relationship 
of feed and livestock prices.” 

Of course, Mrs. Bowrinc’s opinion is that 
of the cattle raiser; but it is also the opinion 
of the broiler grower who is being ruined 
by the high support prices of feed. The 
grain-grower is all for high, rigid supports. 
Just how this battle between farmers will 
end is anybody's guess; but, undoubtedly, 
this country cannot continue its aid to one- 
half of the farmers to the detriment of the 
other half. Certainly, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Agriculture are still fighting 
the high rigid supports. They're upset about 
the high cost of food and the huge amount 
of surplus butter and grain that the Govern- 
ment owns. This ,battle of the farmer 
against farmer is rdaching a climax. With 
the “farm bloc” divided, Congressmen from 
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the city areas who are listening to the house- 
wife’s complaint against the high cost of 
living will, very likely, vote for flexible price 
supports. In the meanwhile, we might well 
listen to the words of Senator Bowrine who 
nad nerve to say: “I feel that the hour is 
crucial; the congressional agricultural com- 
mittee majorities are dead wrong and the 
fiexible price support plan will best serve 
the future of the Nation and its agriculture.” 





GOP Starts War on AFL Postal Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the East Bay Labor Journal 
for Friday, July 23, contained an article 
that should be as of much interest to 
my colleagues as it is to postal and other 
Federal workers who find themselves in 
the bind because of the ever-increasing 
cost of living and an unrealistic wage 
scale, the result of a political compro- 
mise of several years ago: 


GOP Starts War ON AFL PostaL Men—Top 
Man Says Ike Wit Vero Berrer WAGES 


The war of the Eisenhower administration 
against the workers in the postal service 
organized in AFL unions who are asking 
Congress to increase their pay, had three 
phases of interest this week: 

1. The postal workers’ unions demanded 
a full investigation of a published report that 
an attempt had ere to bribe a Con- 
gressman in connection with postal pay legis- 
lation. J 

2. During this) week or the next it was 
expected that some final action would be 
taken by the House of Representatives on 
postal pay. 

3. A speech by Gerald Cullinan, confiden- 
tial assistant to Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, indicated clearly that the Eisen- 
hower administration is lining up the post- 
masters and postal supervisors as a ruth- 
less management team to smear or smash 
the AFL unions of the postal workers, with 
President Eisenhower prepared to veto any 
pay legislation the postal workers would 
willingly accept. 

“BRIBES” AND BILLS 


The charge that an effort had been made 
to bribe a Congressman was made in such 
a way that postal workers at once assumed 
it Was a move to smear the workers and les- 
sen their chances of getting a good pay in- 
crease. 

Leo E. George, president of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks said: 

“We hope this unsubstantiated report will 
not prejudice the attempt of 500,000 post 
office employees to regain their former stand- 
ard of living.” 

The pay controversy in the House was 
tangled up in a maze of rival bills, the ad- 
ministration, fearing that the bill favored 
by the workers would get out on the floor, 
having introduced a confusing substitute. 

In the Senate, hearings on pay legisla- 
tion were set this week. 


CULLINAN SPEECH 


Postmaster General Summerfield is a 
deeply religious man, so he hates the AFL, 
and is highly resolved to line up the post- 
masters and postal supervisors of the coun- 
try against the requests of postal work- 
ers for a pay increase. 
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That is the impression which labor peo- 
ple gather that Gerald Cullinan, confiden- 
tial assistant to the Postmaster General was 
trying to make on the National Association 
of Postmasters in a recent speech before that 
organization in St. Louis, Mo. 

Cullinan assured the assembled post- 
masters that “Mr. Summerfield is by all 
odds the most dedicated man I have ever 
known. He is also a man of deep and de- 
voted religious conviction. * * * Don’t 
think this campaign of insult hasn’t taken 
its toll. * * * Frankly, it wouldn't hurt a bit 
if some of you drop him a line occasionally 
to tell him he’s doing a good job. Everybody 
likes to get a pat on the back now and then.” 


ANTIUNION FIGHT 


Cullinan soon made it plain that by this 
“campaign of insult” which so deeply dis- 
turbs his deeply religious boss he was re- 
ferring to the effort made by organized la- 
bor to get a decent wage for postal workers. 

Furthermore, Cullinan made it clear that 
he is trying, on behalf of Summerfield, to 
line up the postmasters and tal super- 
visors as though employers against the postal 
workers organized in AFL unions. He said: 

“The point at issue today has gone far 
beyond the mere passage of a pay adjustment 
bill. It has got to the point a a struggle for 
control; who is going to run the Postal Es- 
tablishment—we—and by that I mean you 
and us as joint partners in management—or 
Messrs. Doherty and Leo George.” 

The two men referred to are, of course, 
W. C. Doherty, president of the AFL Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, and Leo 
George, president of the National Pedera- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 


NO NEUTRALS NOW 


Cullinan outlined an implacable struggle 
between management and workers in the 
post office as follows: 

“The struggle for power that has devel- 
oped within the postal establishment is 
is based upon such fundamental concepts 
that any attempt to pussyfoot or appease 
would be unworthy and ineffectual. 

“You can’t appease the unappeasable. 
You can’t appease those to whom concilia- 
tion is anathema. * * * 

“It’s as basic as that. That is why every 
segment of management must unite and 
present a solid front. * * * 


“A controversy like this separates the 
men from the boys in no uncertain fashion. 
There can be no neutrals now.” 

Sneeringly referring to the possibility that 
Doherty may have conferred with the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
Cullinan said that perhaps Doherty ‘“de- 
cided to become a little meany.” 


PLEDGES IKE’S VETO 


Indicating that he had a solidly antilabor 
administration back of him, Cullinan said of 
the Corbett bill, which the postal workers 
have been backing: 

“Even in the unlikely event that a dis- 
charge petition could get it out of the House 
Rules Committee and it were passed—I am 
morally certain it would never be signed by 
the President of the United States.” 


Some of the terms employed by Cullinan 
against those advocating the pay adjustment 
favored by the postal workers were: 
“Calumny and misrepresentation, demagog- 
ery, and selfish interest, bumbling ignorance 
and apathy.” 

FIRE EM 

Cullinan also made it clear that the policy 
of the present administration is to back 
management against men, that when an 
employee brings charges against manage- 
ment in the postal service, we are dismiss- 
ing—not the postmaster—but the employee. 

Of course Cullinan qualified this by as- 
suming that in such cases the employee's 
charges would be vindictive, or irresponsible. 
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This bitter attack on the postal workers’ 
unions was concluded with the following 
highfiown peroration: 

“Don’t you feel it in your bones today 
that we, by what we do together—as part- 
ners—can prove .to all the darkened world 
that we in America shall never allow liberty, 
that torn and tattered document, signed by 
Christ and his angels, and a most impres- 
sive list of sponsors great and small, again 
to be threatened by the flames?” 





National Park Development Shameful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article was written by Mr. Barclay 
Craighead, manager of radio station 
KXLJ, Helena, Mont., and broadcast over 
his station and later reprinted in the 
Montana Chamber of Commerce monthly 
magazine, Montana Affairs. 

Easterners and westerners alike should 
recognize the deterioration of our na- 
tional park system and demand that the 
Department of the Interior do sorrething 
about preserving these priceless national 
assets: 

NATIONAL PARK DEVELOPMENT SHAMEFUL 

(By Barclay Craighead) 

The American people can take pride in the 
ownership of something like 24 million acres 
of land in national parks. It was set aside 
as a vacation land, an area that would remain 
unused except as “‘a pleasure ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

Montana was considered doubly fortunate 
among the States, when the parks were es- 
tablished, in that Glacier lies wholly within 
our borders and 3 of the 5 entrances to Yel- 
lowstone are through the Treasure State. 

A SHAMEFUL RECORD 


The record of the last 20 years has been 
shameful insofar as the development of the 
parks is concerned. No real improvements 
have been made since 1933. Only mainte- 
nance work has been permitted. Entrance 
fees have increased until in some years Yel- 
lowstone has taken in more than has been 
expended. The Government has been mak- 
ing a profit. As Glacier opened this year, 
charges to visitors again doubled. This was 
done to make the park more self-supporting, 
the Superintendent says. The annual fee 
for one automobile is to be $4 or $2 for 15 
days; for trailers $8 for the season or $4 for 
15 days. Since 95 percent of outside traffic 
cannot remain more than 15 days, the higher 
fees are in effect designed for Montana peo- 
ple. 

Glacier National Park has less than 100 
miles of improved roads. For the average 
tourist the Going-to-the-Sun highway has 
become a toll road with the fees higher than 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Nothing 
has been done of value to extend the park 
highway system and 500 miles of new roads 
are needed to make the area truly accessible. 

The situation in Yellowstone is even more 
disgraceful. 

It’s TIME TO INVENTORY 


Established 82 years ago, Yellowstone is the 
oldest of the national parks. It sprawls into 
three States—Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
The highway system consists of the old 
stagecoach trails, widened and oiled for 
auto traffic. The system has not been truly 
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extended since the Cooke City entrance (out- 
side the park and constructed during the 
depression). The Rockefeller interests are 
said to have spent more to develop the Grand 
Teton National Park in the past few years 
than our Government has spent in develop- 
ing Yellowstone in 82 years. Far from saving 
money, last year’s cut for Yellowstone ac- 
tually cost the Government money. The 
budget reduced funds for the temporary 
force, leaving no money for employees at the 
entrance gates, so that to save $10,000 in 
salaries $47,000 was lost in entrance fees. 

The Democratic Digest kidding the Re- 
publicans, suggests that this summer down 
in Yellowstone, as an economy measure, ar- 
rangements should be made so Old Faithful 
will spout only in rush hours. 

Fortunately, perhaps, improvement of the 
parks is not a party measure. President 
Eisenhower specifically requested additional 
funds. So did Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. The House Appropriations 
Committee ignored both requests. The same 
thing happened both last year and this year 
and for the previous decade under both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

A nation that is rich enough to spend 
hundreds of millions in Greece, and Turkey, 
and Morocco, and Spain, ought it seems, to 
be able to dig up enough money to improve 
our national park system. It is silly to do 
otherwise. 

Here is a project for our State chamber of 
commerce to join with the other Western 
States in a program of improvement. We 
need at least $100 million for new highways 
alone in national parks. 


A CALL FOR ACTION 


If, after a reasonable time, no progress has 
been made, it might be well for Governor 
Aronson to join with the Governors of Idaho 
and Wyoming in asking that the national 
parks be returned to the States. Colonialism, 
we are told is not good for Indochina and 
South America and where not. Perhaps the 
form of colonialism which takes vast areas 
from so-called sovereign States, retains con- 
trol in an administration centered 2,500 
miles away, refuses to develop may not be 
good for Montana. 

Possibly a few eastern Congressmen who 
apparently desire to hold the West back, 
members of both parties and who control the 
Appropriations Committee in the House of 
Representatives, could be persuaded to lis- 
ten to President Eisenhower and develop the 
national parks as they should be developed. 
At present the Washington authorities are 
spending many times more on ship subsidies 
to transport tourists to Europe each year 
than has been spent to develop the great 
recreation areas of the West in national 
parks in the past decade. 





The Texas Parrot Fever Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the following article by Drew Pear- 
son printed in this morning’s—July 26— 
Washington Post pointing out the ex- 
tremely unsanitary conditions of a large 
part of the poultry slaughtering indus- 
try. Some days ago, I introduced a res- 
olution calling for an investigation of 
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this very subject. Mr. Pearson’s article 
tends to confirm the charges which I 
then made. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TEXAS PARROT FEVER SCANDAL 


It has been carefully covered up, but a 
shocking scandal lies behind the outbreak 
of “parrot fever’ in Texas. Inside story is 
that diseased turkeys, which caused the epi- 
demic, have been dumped on the market, 
endangering those who handle them. 

One 60,000-pound shipment, rejected by 
the Army, was later sold for civilian con- 
sumption. Public health authorities have 
traced other shipments all the way to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. Though 
packed in ice, some of these turkeys were still 
found to be carrying live parrot fever virus— 
the same virus that has already caused one 
known death in Texas. 

While they constitute no danger once 
cooked, they are a danger to those who pluck 
or dress them. 

Meanwhile, when Dr. B. C. Pier, chief of 
poultry inspection in the Agriculture De- 
partment, complained of lax inspection 
methods he was promptly removed from 
duty. 

On June 1, Pier wrote a confidential memo 
to his chief, W. D. Termohlen, Director of 
the Poultry Division: “We feel that during 
the past year the efficiency of the poultry- 
inspection service has deteriorated mark- 
edly,” he said. “This is evidenced by reports 
from canners and others who purchase in- 
spected eviscerated poultry that it has not 
been properly prepared as ready-to-cook 
poultry. There is a widespread feeling in 
the inspection service that efforts to carry 
out a sound program will not receive backing 
if the industry objects. Many supervisors 
and inspectors have become extremely dis- 
couraged in their efforts. * * *” 

For his memo, Pier was summarily removed 
as inspection chief and replaced by Dr. Roy 
E. Willie, whose first act. was to inform em- 
ployees that he wanted to be fair to the in- 
dustry. 

Pier was given a fancy but meaningless 
assignment in charge of State inspection 
programs. 

Actually, the inspection of poultry is 
under both the Agriculture Department and 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Strictly speaking, the Agriculture De- 
partment is supposed to grade poultry. 
However, since the funds of the Food and 
Drug Administration have been cut so low 
by GOP Congressmen JOHN Taser, of New 
York, and Frep E. Bussey, of Illinois, that 
they can inspect factories only once every 12 
years, Agriculture inspects as well as grades. 

Only 20 percent of the Nation's poultry 
plants are Government-inspected, and the 
companies, not the Government, pay inspec- 
tors’ salaries. 

As a result of these lax methods and lack 
of funds, official reports received at the Agri- 
culture Department reveal the following un- 
pleasant, unpalatable, but unescapable facts: 

Diseased poultry, often covered with sores 
and swellings, are thrown indiscriminately 
on the market. The blemishes are simply 
cut off, and the diseased parts are often sold 
in fancy packages, offering ready-to-cook 
drumsticks, breasts, and other featured parts. 

The poultry companies that submit to in- 
spection are constantly nagging the Agricul- 
ture Department to lower its standards. 
This industry pressure was what finally 
caused Chief Pier to complain that his 
poultry service had deteriorated markedly. 
But instead of cracking down on the indus- 
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try, the Agriculture Department cracked 
down on Pier. 


Parrot fever hits 


The psittacosis or parrot fever epidemic 
struck Texas poultry plants in May, sweep. 
ing through the employees. More than 300 
cases were reported, including one death 
First hit were Corsicana Poultry of Corsicana, 
Producers Produce of Lampasas, Swift & Co. 
of Tyler, and Market Produce of Brady. ; 

Veterinarians quickly traced the disease 
to sick turkeys. Most of the plants did not 
close down, but continued to ship turkeys 
to market from the sick flocks. This has 
been proved by public health authorities who 
have found Texas turkeys, packed in ice 
but still infected with psittacosis, 2,000 miles 
away in Boston and Philadelphia. Another 
shipment has been traced to New Orleans 

Here is one condfiential report made by 
Field Inspector 8. B. Donelson after check. 
ing on the Producers Produce plant at Lam. 
pasas, Tex. 

“On or about May 4, 1954, a sick flock of 
turkeys was processed at the plant,” Donel. 
son informed Washington. “I started work 
there May 12, 1954, at which time some of 
the employees were ill. Others became {|| 
within the next week or two, until 26 of 
the 65 employees were affected. There have 
been two relapses among the 26. The plant 
did not close due to this outbreak.” 

This column will publish more about the 
way in which the Agriculture Department 
has bowed to the industry. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as amended. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of this 
Congress, last year, not this year, there 
was a 90-day deadlock on the question 
of who should be chairman of the joint 
committee. This committee is a statu- 
tory joint committee. It is a permanent 
joint committee. It has a membership 
of 5 of the majority party and 4 of the 
minority party in each House, as the 
Members know. 

We took the position on the House side 
that the dignity of the House was just 
as great as the dignity of the Senate, 
and we were just as much entitled to 
have the chairmanship of the committee 
for 2 years as the Senate was. We were 
in deadlock for 90 days, until the other 
body finally agreed that they would al- 
ternate this chairmanship back and 
forth from the other body to this body. 

I think the Members of the House in 
attending and doing the work of this 
committee have established a far superior 
record of attendance and hours put in 
and hard work done to that of the Mem- 
bers from the other body. I say that not 
in criticism because I recognize that the 
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Members of the other body have many 
more committees on which they must 
serve. In the House under the Reor- 
ganization Act we have fewer committees 
on which to serve and we have been able 
to give the time and attention required. 
I can say, and I think I can say with- 
out contradiction, that 75 percent of the 
work of this joint committee has been 
done by the Members of the House. 

I think it is incumbent upon the dig- 
nity of the House to have it written 
into the law so that there will be no fur- 
ther arguments and no deadlocks over 
this matter in the future, for the chair- 
manship to rotate back and forth and not 
be decided by a majority vote of the 
committee. 

This is one case where I think the 
dignity of each body should be preserved 
on an equal basis. I believe the amend- 
ment the chairman has offered, which 
was turned down by a very decisive vote 
in the committee, should not be accepted 
by the House at this time. 





Increased Benefits Under the New Social- 
Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress which is now coming 
to a close, I have worked for and sup- 
ported legislation to increase the benefits 
under the social-security program. 

I believe every person in the United 
States should come under social-security 
protection. The benefit age should be 
reduced from 65 years to 62 years. 

Social security should be so improved 
that it will take the place of our present 
outdated and shameful old-age pension 
system, 

Social-security payments at the age of 
62 should not be denied on account of 
any other retirement or income benefits 
a person may be getting. 

Although all the benefits I have 
worked for have not been enacted into 
law, I do believe this Congress has made 
a step in the right direction. 

For the benefit of the citizens of my 
district, I would like to outline the bene- 
fits under the social-security program 
enacted by this Congress which I have 
supported and worked for during the 
past years: 

INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

First. Average monthly wage: Your 
average monthly wage determines the 
amount of your benefits. The following 
chart will apply only if you worked at 
least 14% years under the program since 
January 1, 1951. 

(a) List by years all your earnings 
covered by social security, plus an esti- 
mate of your covered earnings up to the 
time you retire at age 65 or later. To 
realize the largest possible average 
monthly wage you may use either 1937 
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or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 
1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, $3,600; 
after 1954, $4,200. 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest 
income years listed. You can cross off 
an additional year if you have more than 
5 years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(c) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months involved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now lo- 
cate this amount on the chart below 
under the heading “Average monthly 
wage.” 

Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
person until she reaches 65. Your widow, 
at 65, will receive payments indicated 
whether or not you retire before your 
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death. A woman with a wage record re- 
ceives benefits in her own right if a 
higher amount will be realized. 

INCREASED FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVOR’S 

MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, © 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child is under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 
if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person 
paying burial expenses. 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 
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Monthly retirement pay- Monthly payments to sur- 
ments at age 65 viving widow with— pay- Lump- 
Estimated average monthly f —— to sum pay- 
earnings to age 65 aie. ment at 
Husband} gq, ve 3 chil- 2 chil- . ~ | death 

7 . | Single Widow : 3 1 child ents or 
and wife dren dren orphan 

$45 $30 $30 $50 $50 $45 $30 $90 

66 44 33 66 66 66 33 132 

82 55 41 82 82 82 41 165 

93 62 46 96 96 93 % 187 

9 66 49 112 112 oY 49 199 

102 68 51 120 120 102 hl 205 

105 70 52 128 128 105 52 211 

108 72 54 136 136 108 i4 217 

lil 74 55 144 14 ill 55 223 

114 76 57 152 152 1l4 57 229 

117 73 58 160 157 117 58 235 

120 80 60 168 161 120 6 m1 

123 82 61 176 165 123 61 247 

126 84 63 184 169 126 63 253 

129 86 64 192 173 129 ce] 255 

132 88 66 200 177 132 66 255 

135 90 67 200 181 135 67 255 

138 92 69 200 185 138 69 255 

141 w 70 200 189 141 70 255 

i“ 96 72 200 193 Tt 72 255 

147 98 73 200 197 147 73 255 

150 100 75 200 200 150 75 255 

153 102 76 200 200 153 76 255 

156 104 78 200 200 156 73 255 

159 106 79 200 200 159 79 255 

162 108 81 200 200 162 81 255 








Moving To Break the Atom Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial published in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Movinc To Break THE ATOM FILIBUSTER 

The splinter group of Senators spearheaded 
by the voluble Morsz, of Oregon, has held up 





the atomic-energy bill for several days. 
Their filibuster is sparked by one of the most 
tattered notions of the obsolete “liberalism” 
for which they stand. In the cadences of 
the late William Jennings Bryan, they are 
talking about power grabs and private mo- 
nopolies and capitalist thefts from the peo- 
ple. What they mean is that in one section 
of its atom-energy bill the administration 
proposes to allow private business, under 
public supervision, to develop the industrial 
uses of atomic energy. 

To describe this project in the 1890 verbi- 
age of grabs and exploitation is to overlook 
the new, big Government which now be- 
strides all private enterprise. It is to forget 
the new tax laws which skim off all the 
cream and some of the top milk of indus- 
trial profits. It is to overlook the long and 
formidable roster of Government regulatory 
agencies, of which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is a towering example. It is to for- 
get the massive body of administrative 
jurisprudence under which, and free of 
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court control, these new agencies impose 
the will of Government in pervasive and 
penetrative detail on the private activities 
which they police. 

This seems to be the realization which 
has gradually dawned in the minds of the 
responsible Democratic leadership in the 
Senate. Men of the stature of Jonnson of 
Texas are now unwilling to let Senator 
Morse shape the Democratic stand before 
the country. They have seen the House ac- 
ceptance of the administration proposals. 
They know that each and every Member of 
the House must face the voters in a mere 
3 months, They appreciate that the Mem- 
bers of the House majority would not have 
taken the administration bill unless they 
were sure that the public sensed the phoni- 
ness of the Morse group’s criticisms. The 
responsible Democratic leadership is accord- 
ingly out to help break the filibuster. That 
it should do. 

For the bill which the filibuster blocks 
is one of gravity. Not merely does it pro- 
vide for the properly supervised develop- 
ment by private interests of industrial 
atomic power. It provides for a collabora- 
tion among friendly nations to a similar 
end. It provides for a security-tight ex- 
change of information on atomic weapons 
with our military allies. Mr. Morse’s little 
group of willful men has blocked this vital 
business long enough. 





Russia’s Militant Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
The matter they discuss is a very grave 
one, and it is doubtful if any of our cit- 
izens have realized that the Soviets have 
made such terrific advances or what this 
means to us in the future. 

Certainly the people in our Govern- 
ment, who are responsible for our de- 
fenses, have a heavy obligation to see 
that measures are taken to put us in a 
position where we will have some feeling 
of protection, if not security. 

It looks to me as though the New Look 
has been anything but that. 

The article follows: 

Russia NeEaR ULTIMATE WEAPON 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

In the year 1960, by the agreed estimate 
of the Pentagon's official analysts, the Soviet 
Union will fiy its first intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

That sentence may sound innocent 
enough, but it is not. The interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or IBM, as the ex- 
perts call it, will be an accurately guided 
rocket, comparable to a giant V-2, capable 
of carrying a hydrogen warhead over a range 
of 4,000 to 5,000 miles. 

Such a weapon will wed the ultimate in de- 
structiveness with the ultimate in striking 
power. There will be no defense against this 
ultimate weapon, nor any warnings of its 
coming. And this is what the most highly 
qualified American experts now expect the 
Kremlin to possess in 6 short years. 

It must be noted, furthermore, that our 
official experts have consistently underrated 
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Russian weapons development. In every 
major case from the atomic bomb down to 
the new long-range jet bombers, the Soviet 
developers have always beaten the American 
Official forecast by at least 2 years. 

In the guided-missile art, great strides 
have been made recently toward solutions 
of the two most knotty problems—accurate 
guidance and atmospheric reentry. The So- 
viets:are in good position to take advantage 
of this forward movement. 

Since the end of the last war, they have 
been working all out to get a long-range 
guided missile, with the most massive human 
and material resources going into the effort. 
In this particular field, moreover, the 
Russians began with a technology and even 
a manufacturing capacity superior to ours. 

Here in America, by contrast, we have not 
been going all out. Even today, the total 
budget of our Atlas project is reported not to 
exceed $50 million, and this and other 
guided-missile projects are complexly en- 
tangled in Pentagon redtape. At present, 
the National Security Council is mulling 
ponderously over the question whether to 
make an all-out effort. For the usual 
budgetary reasons, the NSC’s answer is just 
as likely to be “no” as “yes.” 

In short, it seems entirely possible that the 
Kremlin will possess the ultimate weapon 
before we possess it. 

Maybe it is foolish to be insistent about 
such unwelcome facts. Last week, Senator 
Stuart SyMINGTON, Democrat of Missouri, 
made a brilliant speech on this subject. 
With all the authority of a man who knows 
the American defense picture from the inside, 
SYMINGTON warned of the danger described 
in this report. His speech, though thor- 
oughly factual as well as grimly ominous, 
received far less attention than the most 
recent didos of the McCarthy committee. 

Many people in this country are not in- 
terested in the facts of life and death, which 
the administration so sedulously conceals 
from them. All the same, it is time—it is 
past time—to realize that America’s tradi- 
tional invulnerability is not going to last 
forever, or even for very long. 

The era of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile will be the final stage of the journey 
into danger. But there will be an interme- 
diate stage first. For the Soviet stock of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is continuously 
growing. The power of the Soviet long-range 
air army is also growing very rapidly. And 
business as usual has been the keynote of 
our air-defense effort, as of our guided- 
missile effort. 

It is now 4 years since the National Security 
Council gave continental air defense the 
highest priority. It is 2 years since the 
summer study group of the Lincoln project 
proposed a design for an effective air defense. 
It is 1 year since the NSC received the 
culminating report in a long and weary series 
urging instant, energetic action. 

But what has happened? There have been 
negotiations for an intermediate warning 
line in Canada, and that is all. On this line, 
the so-called McGill Line, not a spade has 
been turned, although equipment has been 
ordered. 

Project Corrode long since proved the de- 
sirability and practicality of a more advanced 
warning line. But the establishment of some 
such a line has not even been mentioned to 
the Canadians. Neither has any arrange- 
ment for early interception, which is just as 
important as early warning, or any arrange- 
ment for unified command, which is also 
vital. 

If these things had been done, or were 
being done, we might not enter the time of 
total peril until the IBM’s are in the air. 
As it is, the time of total peril will begin for 
us in a couple of years. One wonders what 
system of logic explains the neglect of the 
dread problems and their persistent conceal- 
ment from the American people. 
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Ohio Glassworkers’ Protective League 
Meeting, Bellaire, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article from the Amer- 
ican Flint, the official magazine of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America, which describes a meet- 
ing which was held in Bellaire, Ohio, in 
my district, relative to what could be 
done to protect the jobs of the glass- 
workers and pottery workers and others 
in allied trades from ruinous foreign 
competition: 

On10 GLASSWORKERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
MEETING, BELLAIRE, OHIO 
(By Joseph I. Tracy) 

Representatives. of labor-management. 
Government vigorously denounced the Eisen- 
hower administration’s tariff policies which 
is ruining the glass trade in America be- 
cause of foreign import to the point where it 
is becoming dangerous. Congressman Warne 
L. Hays, on the 18th Congressional District 
of Ohio, boldly predicted that Eisenhower's 
tariff measure will meet certain defeat. In 
a meeting of the Ohio Glassworkers’ Pro- 
tective League in Bellaire, Ohio, the league 
adopted a resolution prepared by Interna- 
tional President Harry H. Cook of the Amer- 
ican Flint Glassworkers’ Union of North 
America which reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


“Whereas employment in the glassware 
industry has long been menaced by imports 
of glassware from low wage countries with 
the result that many of our workers have 
lost their jobs; 

“Whereas this foreign competition has 
been greatly sharpened by the pernicious 
tariff policy of the past 20 years, under which 
the protection of our workers has been 
weakened to the point of indefensible ex- 
posure; ‘ 

“Whereas the remedy offered by the trade 
agreement escape clause is no better than 
a snare and a delusion, mocking the bitter 
plight of our unemployed and the com- 
munities in which they reside: 


“Whereas it is now proposed by a bill carry- 
ing out the Randall Commission’s recom- 
mendation to empower the President to ne- 
gotiate further tariff reductions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“1. That we express our most vigorous op- 
position to any further extension of this 
obnoxious and injurious legislation which if 
much longer continued will weaken this 
country and lead it into the depression 
that has long been predicted and eagerly 
hoped for by the Communist world; and 

“2. That we make known our sentiments 
to our national legislators, the Secretary of 
Labor, and to our own and the workers in 
numerous other industries that face similarly 
destructive competition from abroad.” 

Adopted by representatives in attendance 
at the meeting of the Ohio Glass Workers’ 
Protective League, April 17, 1954, at Bellaire, 
Ohio. 

In addition to the principal speaker, Harry 
H. Cook, International President of the 
AFGWU, were Carl W. Gustkey, president of 
the Imperial Glass Corp. in Bellaire; Howard 
Rodefer, vice president of the Rodefer- 
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Gleason Co., of Bellaire; Mayor Wilbur W. 
ghakelford, who welcomed the visiting dele- 
gates to Bellaire. State Representative A. 
G. Lancione of Bellaire was the Master of 
Ceremonies who was introduced by Presi- 
dent Benny S. Mangiopane of Local No. 503. 

Mr. Rodefer, of the Rodefer-Gleason, 
warned that Europe is a beehive of im- 
provements in industries and we must reach 
a greater efficiency and bring new and im- 
proved products so that the job cannot be 
duplicated and thus we will need no pro- 

ion. 

* Carl W. Gustkey of the Imperial Glass 
Corp. warned that the handmade industry 
will be killed completely unless the influx of 
foreign products under the present un- 
equal tariff structure is halted. Gustkey 
pointed out that the reciprocal trade is not 
a two-way street it is supposed to be. Gust- 
key pointed out that in the past 4 months 
3 additional foreign nations have passed 
prohibitive tariffs to keep out American 
goods. He also questioned a claim that high 
tariffs will affect the jobs of some 4,000,000 
persons employed in the production of items 
for export, noting that the Department of 
Labor set that employment figure at a little 
over 1 million. 

Congressman Hays stated that because of 
currency manipulations and rigid wage con- 
trols in totalitarian countries such as Czecho- 
slovakia can be adjusted to meet any stand- 
ard. The Czechs have been known to sell 
cut glass by the pound to gain American 
dollars. Hays stated that he favors no im- 
ports at all from Communist countries. He 
(Hays) said we must educate Europeans to 
our way of life, including high wages, living 
standards, and encourage them to strive to 
the same standards as ours in their own 
countries. 


Congressman Hays condemned the Trade 
Not Aid slogan of the administration gen- 
erally attributed to Henry Ford II, and pre- 
dicted that the Ford people themselves will 
feel less kindly toward imports when the 
English-manufactured cars begin to appear 
on the American markets. 

Hays said there is a need to crack the 
“iron curtain” which surrounds President 
Eisenhower which is composed of men only 
interested in big business and not the plight 
of the laboring man. He said that Eisen- 
hower is surrounded by a “general staff” com- 
posed of big importing companies and that 
Eisenhower knows “only what he is told.” 
Hays promised to continue fighting to get 
the message across to the President. 


Slogans came in for a bit of criticism when 
many of Americans were fooled to believe 
that trade not aid would add to the 
strengthening of Europe and the rest of the 
world against communism. Wages and liv- 
ing standards are being controlled by coun- 
tries under the yoke of tyrants. They seek 
to lower the standard of living and wages to 
a level that American fa.tories are being 
closed and thousands are being forced to 
leave jobs to relief rolls, 


International president Harry H. Cook re- 
minded his listeners that the Free Traders 
claim that American industry and workers 
will have to adjust themselves to the tariff 
problem by closing plants which cannot com- 
pete and seeking employment elsewhere. 
President Cook said in the early days of the 
Imperial where he was an employee, many 
glassworkers bought homes, sent their chil- 
dren to schools, and became an important 
part of the community and government. 
President Cook stated it is wrong in making 
them the unwilling victims of its erroneous 
tariff policy by forcing them to tear up their 
roots and try for jobs in other cities where 
already people are walking the streets look- 
ing for jobs. 

President Cook stated “that much good 
will come from meetings such as these” 
for many Congressmen have already written 
‘© him that they have so much mail that it 
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is necessary to resort to mimeograph copy 
being sent as replies to their constituents. 

International President Harry H. Cook, who 
is a charter member of Bellaire’s Local Union 
No. 13, was touched with emotion when he 
received a large gold-painted punch-bowl 
set from local union No. 13. President Wil- 
liam J. Jeffers of local No. 13 presented the 
gift as a token of their esteem for his work 
for the organization and as a charter mem- 
ber of local 13. 

President Cook recalled many old timers 
with whom he worked. He recalled how he 
and many others would have to resort to 
various means of transportation in going to 
and returning home from work at the old 
Crystal Glass Works at Bridgeport, Ohio, and 
how they welcomed the opening of the Im- 
perial Glass Co. in 1904. He stated he was 
one of many who worked the opening day 
and that he had gathered the first piece of 
glass in the operation of the Bellaire plant. 
He recalled how local union, No. 13, was 
given that number and that they didn’t like 
the number 13 but today he is still proud 
that he is a charter member of No. 13. He 
said while they complained, former President 
T. W. Rowe insisted, and there was no other 
recourse but to accept the “lucky 13.” Mr. 
Cook paid high tribute to Mr. Joe Flaherty, 
who was present, and referred to Mr. Flaherty 
as a faithful and stanch member of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America. 

President Cook often referred to the term 
“my old hometown” in which he is justifiably 
proud. Mr, Cook left Bellaire reluctantly to 
accept the position as assistant national sec- 
retary of the APFGWU in 1916. He rose to the 
coveted position of international president 
at the death of M. J. Gillooly. Mr. Cook 
reaffirms his love for his hometown in Bel- 
laire and is received with much enthusiasm. 
He is possessed with much charm and a mag- 
netic personality. 

The Ohio Protective League was the guest 
of the various Bellaire locals, including locals 
Nos. 503, 13, 558, 34, 143, and 53, of the Im- 
perial and Rodefer-Gleason, respectively, 
headed by general chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, Mr. Louis (Cy) Welsch of 
local No. 503. Much of the credit to the 
publicity is due to Mr. Jimmie Mountain, Jr., 
managing editor of the Times-Leader of 
Bellaire, Ohio. 

It was a reminder of the dangers of low 
tariffs which cause a full-scale unemploy- 
ment and a certain depression. The quality 
of an average American must not be lowered 
to the standards of Europe or Asia. In the 
Communists’ aim to reduce the world to a 
low level and the scheme of world conquest 
for international communism, many meth- 
ods are devised to dupe us into the trick of 
slogans. We Americans cannot again rely 
on wars for false prosperity, but to educate 
Europeans and Asiatics to follow the line of 
Americans in high standards of living, wages, 
and a high degree of morality. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Prank 
Coen, of local No. 503. Mr. Marion Mullins, 
of Columbus, Ohio, presided over the league 
meeting. Lancaster was selected as the site 
for the next league meeting. 





Need for Government Support for Mer- 
chant Marine and Shipbuilding . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, debate 
on the Wigglesworth amendment to the 


. 
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supplemental appropriation bill which 
passed the House on July 20 showed that 
there is a great lack of understanding on 
the part of many Members of the House 
regarding the basic facts about the 
American maritime industry. The de- 
bate also showed a lack of knowledge 
concerning the laws which Congress has 
passed to give support to our merchant 
marine and our shipbuilding industry, 
and the reasons why those laws are 
necessary from a purely selfish stand- 
point—selfish on the part of the Ameri- 
can people as distinguished from the 
maritime industry itself. The ignorance 
which was displayed on the floor of the 
House while we debated the wisdom of 
putting shipbuilding funds back in the 
bill would be pardonable in the average 
American. But it seems to me that those 
who are legislating on these matters in 
appropriations bills, if they are not con- 
tent to accept the judgment of the House 
committees having jurisdiction, should 
be more familiar with the problems with 
which they are dealing and with the his- 
tory and purpose of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 in providing at least a 
partial solution to those problems. The 
frequent references to “boondoggling” 
which we heard applied to the vital Gov- 
ernment supported shipbuilding pro- 
gram prove that this familiarity is lack- 
ing. For that reason I have decided to 
insert in the Recorp a series of remarks 
reviewing certain phases of our ship- 
building history and intended to show 
that the dollars we appropriate to build 
ships are far from wasted, but are actu- 
ally a sound and necessary investment 
for the Government and for the Ameri- 
can people. I trust that the points I 
bring out will have educational value, 
will perhaps persuade some of my col- 
leagues that when similar requests for 
funds are brought to the House in the 
future they should think twice before 
opposing them. 

Typical of the many loose statements 
we have heard in the debate on the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, was the remark that neither the A. F. 
of L. or the CIO supported these ship- 
building fund requests. I know person- 
ally that nothing could be farther from 
the truth and that the major unions 
from both organizations whose members 
are employed in the shipyards or related 
fields have consistently supported these 
appropriations and have reiterated that 
position in connection with the bill we 
just amended. In fact, President Meany, 
of the A. F. of L., and President Reuther, 
of the CIO, have asked for the program 
in addition to the shipyard unions. 

The ship construction differential sub- 
sidy provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 were enacted for the very 
sound reason that the experience of 
many years had proved beyond doubt 
that the American shipping industry by 
itself could not afford to have ships built 
in American shipyards, in competition 
with low-cost foreign yards. We had 
spent $22 billion during the World War 
I period in a hurried and confused effort 
to rebuild a shipbuilding industry which 
had been allowed to die in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Despite that 
$214 billion we were unable to get any 
new vessels off the ways in time to help. 
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win that war—concrete proof that the 
few millions we are asked to spend now 
to preserve the industry are not wasted. 
With a large fleet of vessels on our hands 
after World War I, the tardy product of 
the war effort, it was not until the thir- 
ties that the growing obsolescence of 
that fleet forced a hard look at our en- 
tire maritime industry on the part of 
Congress, although some legislative at- 
tempts had been made in the meantime 
to encourage private construction of 
ships with little result. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was the result of 
several years of study by congressional 
committees. Results since that time 
have proved its value beyond question, 
especially in that although the ship- 
building program it provided hardly had 
time to get under way before World War 
II was upon us, by the date of Pearl 
Harbor the subsidized shipping lines had 
146 vessels built or building under its 
provisions which were quickly requisi- 
tioned by the Government. The so- 
called Harvard report prepared in 1945 
for the United States Navy and the Mari- 
time Commission stated: 

Because of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, 
the United States had both a nucleus of 
modern merchant vessels before the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor in December 1941 and the 
machinery for greatly expanding ship pro- 
duction to meet the extraordinary require- 
ments of World War IL 


So this “boondoggling,” as we have 
heard it called, was a major instrument 
in preventing a far greater disaster than 
Pearl Harbor—the possible loss of the 
war for lack of shipping in its early 
stages. Twelve billion dollars was spent 
by the United States Government during 
the war for construction of commercial- 
type vessels, and for putting up and 
restoring the shipyards in which to build 
them. We not only had to build ships in 
a hurry, but because of our improvidence 
in between wars many of our existing 
shipyards were in such a state of decay 
that they could not be quickly rehabili- 
tated, and we had to funnel hundreds of 
millions of dollars inte creating new 
yards on all coasts and on the Great 
Lakes to get ship construction going in 
the fastest possible time. Had our ship- 
yards been more active during the pre- 
war years, and had we spent a little 
money to keep more of the yards on 
minimum production schedules to pre- 
vent their rusting away and to keep 
modern ships coming off the ways, it has 
been estimated that as much as $8.5 bil- 
lion of the $12 billion spent during the 
war years might have been saved. Sky- 
rocketing costs, shortages of material 
and labor, and lack of a nucleus of 
trained shipbuilders all contributed to 
the tremendous loss of time and money 
resulting from our unpreparedness. 

Certainly if we had any common sense 
we would not let that happen again. 
But those who talk now of Government- 
supported shipbuilding programs as 
“appalling waste” or as a WPA program 
should learn that our private shipyards 
now have less than half as many people 
employed as they did in 1941. Our war- 
built fleet is obsolescent in economic 
terms and is actually obsolete when we 
consider a possible wartime need for 
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fast modern vessels to evade the huge 
fleet of Russian submarines. Remem- 
bering the lessons of World Wars I and 
II, it seems to me that if we have any 
regard at all for our national security, 
we should be doing everything possible 
to encourage private shipping operators 
to build new and modern ships under the 
1936 act provisions rather than refusing 
to honor the Government’s contractual 
obligations to help them do so. 

As I have said, the ship-construction 
program under the act had hardly begun 
when World War II began and the Gov- 
ernment took over the entire shipping 
industry, thus suspending the act for 
the war period. At the same time all of 
the resources of the shipbuilding indus- 
try were diverted to the Government’s 
shipbuilding needs and large new ship- 
yards were hurriedly built for Govern- 
ment account, involving the tremen- 
dous additional expense I have men- 
tioned. It was not until 1947 that the 
Government permitted our shipping 
lines to get back into something ap- 
proaching a normal peacetime opera- 
tion, and again gave the ship-construc- 
tion features of the Merchant Marine 
Act a chance to work. 

In the immediate postwar years new 
construction was not a vital problem 
since the war-built fleet was in process 
of being sold or placed in our reserve 
fleet. Ships which had been requisi- 
tioned from private shipping lines were 
being reconverted for peacetime use and 
returned to their owners. Many such 
vessels had been lost through enemy ac- 
tion and were replaced by their equiva- 
lent from the war-built fleet. This de- 
layed demobilization incidentally cost 
the shipping industry tens of millions 
of dollars in postwar profits which 
might have been realized had they been 
allowed to function freely. 

In view of the above facts, Mr. Speak- 
er, those who have severely criticized 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 regarding Government sup- 
port for shipbuilding programs, and have 
taken cracks at the cost to the Govern- 
ment of some of the ships which have 
been built, should bear in mind that the 
act has been in actual operation for only 
a few prewar and postwar years. The 
ships built before the war and building 
at the time of Pearl Harbor saved the 
United States Government so much in 
terms of dollars and cents alone that it 
is fantastic to question the value re- 
ceived for the few dollars spent by the 
Government in their construction. It 
has been estimated that the availability 
of these vessels to the Government dur- 
ing the war saved us $500 million in 
charter costs alone. Up until December 
21, 1952, the total subsidy liability of 
the Government on the 247 ships con- 
structed and sold under construction- 
differential subsidy provisions of the act 
during the entire period of its existence 
amounted to only approximately $425 
million. This includes both prewar and 
postwar vessels. As of December 31, 
1951, the net cost to the Government, 
taking into account wartime requisition- 
ing of vessels, amounted to only $88,- 
311,326. This is surely a small price to 
have paid for the immeasurable advan- 
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tages the ships gave us. On vessels built 
since the war a great deal of criticism 
has been leveled at the amounts the Goy. 
ernment paid for aiding in the construc. 
tion ef the three great passenger liners 
the United States, the Independence, ang 
the Constitution. As I pointed out the 
other day lack of such troop-carrying 
vessels during the war cost us tremen. 
dous sums of money in payments to our 
allies.for use of their vessels for that 
purpose. We now have those vessels 
available for that essential service. The 
only objection which can legitimately be 
raised on this score is that more of them 
have not been built, which brings me to 
the issue of construction of the four pas- 
senger-cargo ships for Grace Lines and 
Moore-McCormack. 
While the funds for these vessels have 
now been voted by the House over the 
objections of the leadership of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it is disturbing 
to me and I am sure it is disurbing to 
the industry that the committee major- 
ity apparently does not recognize the 
vital importance of this construction to 
the national defense, nor dod they recog- 
nize the legal and contractual obligation 
of the United States Government to aid 
in the construction of these ships. Op- 
erating-differential subsidy contracts 
with the Government, under which the 
lines operate the ships which these ves- 
sels are designed to replace, require that 
the companies must replace them when 
they reach 20 years of age. These con- 
tracts were signed under authority of 
several sections of titles V and VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act requiring replace- 
ment of over-age ships. All of the vessels 
to be replaced are well over that age. 
For well over 2 years the 2 companies 
concerned have been seeking to get the 
Government through the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to comply with the legal re- 
quirements and sign contracts for 
construction of the replacement ves- 
sels with the aid of construction- 
differential subsidy funds. The act 
requires that new _ ships be built 
to replace 20-year-old vessels for 2 
reasons. First, continued operation of 
obsolete vessels is bound to be inefficient 
and costly. Such operation would in- 
crease the costs to the Government of 
operating-differential subsidies. Sec- 
ond, and more important from our point 
of view, the entire purpose of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act is to keep available to 
the United States for national security 
reasons a self-sufficient fleet of modern 
vessels for possible wartime use. Keep- 
ing 20- or 25-year-old vessels on the seas 
does not serve that purpose. Construc- 
tion of new vessels does, and serves the 
additional purpose of keeping shipyards 
activated for further construction and 
expansion if and when the wartime need 
arises. ‘The framers of the act knew 
what they were doing when those re- 
quirements were written. It is unfor- 
tunate that we must now fight to put 
the provisions into effect whenever ex- 
penditure of a few dollars is involved. I 
trust that the Members of the House who 
have opposed these expenditures in the 
well intentioned belief that they are 
serving the cause of economy by so doing 
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will give some consideration to the 
thoughts I have expressed here so that 
jn future they will be more sympathetic 
to ship construction money requests. 

mr. Speaker, I expect to insert into 
the RecorD in the near future additional 
remarks on the purposes and operation 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In 
so doing I will attempt to answer criti- 
cism of the manner in which other pro- 
yisions have operated. I will appreciate 
the attention of the Members to those 
future remarks in the interest of pre- 
serving and restoring the vital fourth 
arm of our national defense—the 
American merchant marine, 





Bowman Elder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM W. REYNOLDS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I had occasion, with many 
others, to travel to Indianapolis to attend 
the funeral of a dear friend, Bowman 
Elder. Bowman Elder was one of the 
organizers and earlier officials of the 
American Legion. He spent much of 
his time, talent, and money in the true 
Legion spirit for God and country. His 
good works are known not only to many 
of the Members of this body but thou- 
sands of veterans throughout the land. 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the elo- 
quent eulogy delivered by the Reverend 
Dr. Frantz, 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BowMan ELDER 


“The souls of believers are at their death 
made perfect in holiness, and do immediately 
pass into glory, And so shall they be forever 
with the Lord.” 

Jesus says to us now, “Let not your heart 
be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
inMe. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto Myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

We do believe in God, and we believe also 
in Christ. And since we have this word of 
this most perfect Gentleman that ever lived, 
our minds are at rest, and our hearts abide 
in peace, 

Death—men call it by that desolating 
name—cold and dark. Jesus describes death 
as His coming to receive us to Himself. 
Bowman believed the Lord, and he was not 
afraid of the shadows. 
oan thank God for his faith and for our 

Our life in Christ has no circumferences; 
it is not bounded by birth and death; it is 
not shut in by darkness and the shallows; 
it has an horizon, wide as heaven; and it 
has deeps as illimitable as the love of God. 

In this confidence our hearts are free to 
thank God for his mercies in giving us such 
4 friend as Bowman Elder, who is now more 
alive than he ever was in life. 

God gave him a heart so big that it out- 
matched his ample frame—so big that his 
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concern and compassion touched life all 
around. Anything that purified and sweet- 
ened our life here had his heart in it. 

There are artists of many kinds; his art 
was the art of helpfulness. Once when I 
took to him another man’s troubles, I asked 
him why he came to his office so early in the 
morning. He answered with stark simplic- 
ity: “So I can get my own affairs out of the 
way and have time for important things like 
this.” He always had time. 

Life was a big thing to him, and he helped 
us to see how big it is. 

He had time for his church, the church 
of our redeeming Lord. 

He had time for the affairs of his State 
and Nation. He served them well in war 
and in peace. 

Every work of the community’s compas- 
sion had his hearty help. 

He had time unstinted for anyone in trou- 
ble, and with him was remedy. 

His lips spoke courage, his hands worked 
kindness, his feet sought out the forgotten 
people. 

There are so many of us, who owe so much 
to this big-hearted man, that merely to call 
our names would wear the day and the 
night out. 

He had— 


“Honesty as rare as a man without self-pity. 
Kindness as large and plain as a prairie.” 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man’.” 


Such achiéVements raise a monument 
which shall endure until the sun grows cold. 

Through a long aisle of thankful tears he 
is carried to his resting place. Good lives do 
not go out, they go on. 

“And so shall he be forever with the Lord.” 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Death of 
Theodor Herzl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, July 20 
of this year marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of Theodor Herzl, the 
founder of the Zionist movement. In 
commemoration of this event, a series 
of observances are scheduled to be held 
throughout the world in tribute to 
Theodor Herzl, whose early vision of a 
Jewish homeland has been translated 
into the living reality of Israel. 

Theodor Herz] first stirred world pub- 
lic opinion in 1896 with his book called 
The Jewish State, which led to the 
first Zionist Congress in Switzerland the 
following year. That was the beginning 
of the movement which, 50 years later, 
contributed so substantially to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Israel. 

On July 20 of this year the Honorable 
Louis Lipsky, an eminent American citi- 
zen who has held many positions of 
leadership in Jewish affairs in the United 
States, and who is now chairman of the 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, delivered an address at a meet- 
ing called by the joint national Herzl 
committee, in tribute to the memory of 
Theodor Herzl. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lipsky’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Herzl’s distinction was that he gave the 
Jewish problem form, dramatic content, and 
passion. He provoked a general international 
discussion, 

With startling self-assurance, on his own 
responsibility, he proposed the creation of a 
Jewish state. He became its sponsor and 
advocate. He used all his friends to help 
him find a way to distinguish supporters. 
He won the loyalty of Max Nordau, then at 
the height of his international fame. He 
met Baron de Hirsch who rejected his plans. 
He submitted a memorandum to Baron de 
Rothschild who thought his enterprise would 
be dangerous to Jews in general. He estab- 
lished contacts with Jews in England, in 
the United States, in Russia. 

All his unrevealed talents converged to 
provide the audacity to become the first 
Jewish diplomat, the first to negotiate the 
cause of reestablishing the Jewish state on 
practical, political levels. The man of let- 
ters became a politcal strategist and diplo- 
mat. He seemed to carry the credentials 
of an ancient people who had regained old 
political manners and came straight to the 
throne of public opinion, seeking not special 
favors or mercy, but the righting of an an- 
cient wrong. The heart of his plea was 
sovereignty, freedom, home. He was not an 
economist. He was not a financier. But 
he had the gift of an extraordinary imagina- 
tion and an amazing resourcefulness. He 
was able to find harmony in discord, unity 
in diversity. It required great resoluteness 
at that time to face an arrogant Kaiser and 
to plead the Jewish cause with restraint and 
dignity. The effort to see and influence the 
Sultan of Turkey—to brush aside the army 
of flunkeys barring access to the Sick Man of 
Europe—was an elaborate conspiracy of great 
ingenuity. The influence of the Kaiser 
died early, but Herzl played the game with 
the Sultan to the bitter end, when the crafty 
ruler finally offered him Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Anatolia for colonization, but specifi- 
cally excluded Palestine. When the time 
came for him to turn to England, it was, in 
fact, the last available station on the adven- 
turesome march begun in 1894. The English 
offer of Uganda was the only definite pro- 
posal Herzl was ever able to bring to his 
people. 

It was the summation of his life. It was 
a distorted climax and a mockery. He was 
being detoured to East Africa. The move- 
ment would be called upon to cease reference 
to the return. It would lose contact with 
tradition and history. Zion would become 
a receding memory. The Russian Zionists 
for whom the haven of refuge was intended 
rejected it with grief and dismay. They 
said Zionism was the breath of their life 
and they could not stop breathing. Life 
could not be sustained as a part of a political 
maneuver. Although the majority was with 
Herzl, he knew from the start that the battle 
was lost. He went into the caucus of the 
Russian Zionists and saw them mourn over 
the betrayal of their hope; and realized for 
the first time how deeply rooted was the 
mystic relation of the chosen people and the 
promised land. He was driven by the power 
of Jewish memory to abandon the uncertain 
territory of his first thought and to accept 
without question the Land of Israel as the 
objective of Jewish hope. He knew then 
that he was not destined to lead the modern 
exodus. He did not have the strength to 
achieve in the few years of his own life what 
his people were unable to achieve in 2,000 
years of suffering and faith. He was the 
forerunner. A new generation would have 
to be born to take on the burden. He had 
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come to the end of his life. For 10 years he 
had carried on with an impaired heart. 


When he passed away he was under the im- — 


pression that his life had been a failure. 

He did not know that he had fired a revo- 
lution in Jewish life and thought. He did 
not know that he had created the instrument 
of redemption which would live on long after 
his departure, and would ultimately reach 
the goal he had missed. In the first flush 
of revelation he had thought freedom would 
come through the contributions of Jewish 
philanthropists, through foreign influence 
bought and paid for. He organized the Jew- 
ish Colonial Trust. He set in motion the 
Jewish National Fund. He made the Con- 
gress the international voice of the Jewish 
people. In the final hours of his life he 
knew that redemption would come from the 
struggle of his people, their sacrifices, their 
devotion, their belligerency, their passion. 

It was his historic privilege to set the 
Jewish people on the road that would bring 
them to the promised land—not any land, 
not Argentina, not Uganda, but the land 
which finally found a living place in his 
bruised heart, and in which every tree and 
every bare rock bore witness to the covenant. 

He said that the foundation of the Jewish 
State was laid at the first Basle Congress. 
He foretold that 50 years later the Jewish 
State would be a growing reality. The first 
Congress was held in 1897. The Balfour 
Declaration was issued in 1917. The Jewish 
people proclaimed the State of Israel in May 
1948. 





The Touchstones of True Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article written by Father Robert C. Hart- 
nett, originally published in America, a 
National Catholic weekly review, and re- 
printed in the Washington Post of July 
4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TOUCHSTONES oF TRUE PATRIOTISM 

(The following article is reprinted from 
America, the National Catholic weekly re- 
view. As a text, and applicable to some 
patriots, Father Hartnett, editor of the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit journal, took St. Paul's 
observation about some Pharisees: “They 
have a zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge."’) 

(By Robert C. Hartnett) 


“Patriotism,” Sam Johnson once said, “is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” As great 
@ patriot as Theodore Roosevelt acknowl- 
edged that Johnson was right—but only, of 
course, partly right. For the caustic critic 
of cant was speaking only of the abuse of 
@ great moral virtue. 

That virtue is the well-ordered love of 
one’s country and of his fellow citizens. 
The fact that a virtue may be used to cloak 
a vice in no wise destroys the luster of the 
virtue. True love between a man and a 
woman is a virtue, even though the vice of 
mere sexual infatuation often masquerades 
as true love. 

The fact remains that all of us have to 
exercise care in deciding what attitudes are 
patriotic and what are distortions of that 
noble virtue. The commemoration of Inde- 
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pendence Day offers an occasion to suggest 
the following norms by which to distinguish 
true from bogus patriotism: 

1. The true patriot seldom labels himself 
as a patriot. He has an exalted idea of 
what the virtue of patriotism demands of 
him. He has an acute realization of how 
far he falls short of his own ideals. He 
applies to himself the words of our Lord to 
His disciples: “When you have done every- 
thing that was commanded you, say, ‘We 
are unprofitable servants.’ ” 

2. The true patriot embraces under “love 
of country” everything that preserves and 
promotes its moral and material, spiritual 
and temporal, character. 

He tries to diminish the evil and build up 
the good in his society in every way possible; 
he does not limit his patriotism to the kind 
of conduct that makes people popular as pa- 
triots, such as buying Government bonds. 

Whatever makes his country more pleas- 
ing in the eyes of God, increases its per- 
fection as a corporate moral person, elicits 
the potentialities of its citizens for moral 
achievement, finds Him on its side. He un- 
derstands patriotism, sub specie aeternitatis; 
that is, as a large part of the moral universe 
in which our Creator has placed us for the 
purpose of working out, in the medium of 
time, our eternal destiny. He therefore sees 
patriotism as part of the Christian order, 
the dynamic plan by which God's human 
creatures freely, intelligently cooperate in 
fulfilling the divine intentions for mankind. 

3. The true patriot keeps his eye on the 
common good, properly concgived, of his 
local community, of his State and of his 
Nation. 

His conversation is colored by such con- 
cepts as the common good and social 
justice. These ideas influence his judg- 
ments about such controversial issues as 
public housing, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation and public relief. He is 
concerned about the lot of the poor, the 
physically and mentally ill, the unemployed, 
the underpaid. He thinks a lot in terms of 
human needs—the human needs of people 
of all classes, colors and creeds. 

4. The true patriot sees his own country 
and calls other countries as members of the 
family of nations, united by the indestruc- 
tible moral bonds of a common human na- 
ture and a common human condition. 

He knows that God, the Father of all, has 
created the material goods of this earth for 
the good of all His human children, as 
means by which they may be helped to at- 
tain their divine destiny. He knows that, 
under divine providence, the method of dis- 
tributing these goods is grounded in the 
natural right of private property as regu- 
lated by individual States. But he also 
knows that the exercise of property rights 
must be accommodated to the international, 
as well as the national, common good. 

So the true patriot does not whine about 
high taxes if they are necessary to achieve 
the divine purpose of all material wealth. 
He is disturbed in conscience when his fel- 
low citizens sneer at foreign-aid programs 
as Operation Rathole, as if the benefi- 
ciaries were rodents instead of human 
creatures made in the image of God. He 
wants his country to accept whatever moral 
responsibilities good sense judges it to have 
for the political, economic, social, cultural 
improvement and security against aggres- 
sion of the human race as a whole. 

He is never the first to complain when tar- 
iffs are somewhat lowered to give other peo- 
ple a chance to improve their lot. Nor is 
he quick to restrict immigration from areas 
overcrowded with underfed, ill-clothed and 
shelterless fellow humans. And he doesn’t 
bravely denounce international communism 
at chamber of commerce luncheons, but cry 
bloody murder at the very thought of hav- 
ing his son sent to Korea or Indochina to 
oppose Red aggression on the battlefield. 

5. The true patriot defends the rights of 


every person, 


hee 
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He has only one set of principles of j, tice 
which he applies to everyone. The fact that 
a fellow citizen of his was once a Commy. 
nist does not, in the eyes of a true patriot 
strip such a person of his human nature ang 
the natural and legal rights recognized as be. 
longing to all persons in his society. 

In meeting out justice he is not governeq 
by likes and dislikes but by the nor ms of 
right and wrong. If need be, he is willing to 
become unpopular because of his attachment 
to fundamental principles. In fact, he woulg 
find it odd if such attachment never jp. 
volved him in criticism from others. 

6. The true patriot upholds constitutiona 
government and the rule of law. 

He nows that laws and even constitutiona} 
provisions can involve serious inconyen. 
iences and sometimes injustices. He is pre. 
pared to bear with them up to a point in 
order to preserve orderliness in public 
fairs. 

He is not opposed to the orderly revision of 
governmental procedures. But he is im. 
pressed by the soundness of the principle ex- 
pounded in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes.” 
He opposes the violation of laws, or collusion 
with such violation, when means are readi- 
ly availabie of changing the laws, if need 
be, through constitutional procedures. He 
patiently stands by the principle that goy- 
ernments should rule through laws rather 
than the will of individual men, in accord- 
ance with the ancient Christian standard 
of immunity from the arbitrary. 

7. The true patriot tempers his zeal in 
order to avoid imputing unpatriotic mo- 
tives to his fellow citizens unless their con- 
duct leaves no alternative. 

He does not brand them disloyal for hav- 
ing reached conclusions or made decisions 
different from his own. “In a republic,” de- 
clared that most ardent apostle of Ameri- 
canism, Teddy Roosevelt, “to be success- 
ful we must learn to combine intensity of 
conviction with a broad tolerance of dif- 
ference of conviction.” 

He keeps a conscientious rein on even his 
suspicions about the loyalty of others. In 
doubtful cases he keeps his mind open, lest 
he commit the sin of rash judgment. He 
follows the principle Lincoln propounded 
when he himself was accused of religious in- 
fidelity: “I believe it is an established maxim 
in morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or false 
is guilty of falsehood; and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify or 
excuse him.” 

He regards the accusation of disloyalty to 
country as being the gravest charge, in the 
temporal order, of which a man can be made 
the object. Hence he takes it to be a grave 
matter of conscience to require convincing 
evidence before he gives assent. His in- 
tegrity keeps him from accepting second- 
hand, without scrutiny, Judgments mace by 
others who, he has reason to fear, might not 
be so scrupulous about stigmatizing their 
fellow citizens as he feels he must be. 

8. The true patriot devotes himself to the 
public good as far as his time and talents 
allow. 

He knows one cannot be a true patriot 
from the sidelines. When causes need his 
support, he supports them. He is not con- 
tent to complain. He acts. 

9. The true patriot counts the worth of his 
contributions to his country in terms of what 
they cost him in time, money, efforts, and 
convenience. 

He does not complain that he works 2 days 
a week for Uncle Sam as if that were on the 
face of it too high a price to pay for mem- 
bership in a society which carries the heavy 
burdens ours carries. He calculates his 
country’s demands on him, not according 
their size, but according to their necessity. 
If he has to pay high taxes, he knows it 5 
only because his stake in his country is 9 
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high. The little patriot, too, gives willingly 
of his modest means when he realizes that 
the safety and peaceful progress of his coun- 
try and mankind cannot be bought cheap. 

10. The true patriot, finally, encourages 
patriotism in others in every way he can. 

He gives credit to everyone who is doing 
a good job wherever he is; the factory worker, 
the pousewife, the businessman, the teacher, 
the doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the 

ublic or private employee. He recognizes 
the dignity of their functions and how much 
the well-being of his nation depends on their 
peing well done. 

He will not condone wrongdoing by any- 
one, because it weakens the foundations of 
our society. What he admires most is 
character solid achievement, and public- 
spirited dedication. He opposes evildoers 
in every line: subversives, chiselers, grafters, 
calumniators, “confusionists,” mere vote- 
seekers, the money-mad, the pleasure- 
mad—all who tear down instead of building 
up the fabric of a strong society. Even work 
shabbily done he regards as unpatriotic be- 
cause it lowers the standards of what his 
people could accomplish. 

One may agree or disagree with the touch- 
stones here suggested. But should not every 
American have worked out for himself some 
standards by which he decides whether or 
not the attitudes and modes of conduct he is 
asked to adopt are really patriotic? 

Patriotism, loyalty, and their opposites are 
occupying everybody’s mind today. The 
least each of us can do is to refine our ideas 
about this noble virtue. For false notions of 
patriotism are abroad, based on jingoism, 
nationalism, selfishness, and (though one 
hesitates to employ an overused term) a 
rather unanalyzed fear. We cannot over- 
come the very real dangers to which we are 
exposed unless we rethink the ideals for 
which we stand. 

Aristotle defined the state as a phratria, a 
“brotherhood.” He was right: the bond of 
citizenship, a common patrigtism, is love— 
love of country and love of our fellow citi- 
zens. If we keep that love right-ordered, 
we shall not go far wrong in the way we 
strive to be patriotic. 





More World Press Reports on Ukraine’s 
Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
turned last week from Europe where, as 
a member of the select House Committee 
on Communist Aggression, I enjoyed the 
privilege of engaging in highly impor- 
tant hearings on Communist aggression 
against Poland, Ukraine, White Ruth- 
enla, Hungary, and numerous other na- 
—_ now enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 

in, 

In connection with Ukraine, the larg- 
est non-Russian nation in eastern Eu- 
Tope, the full meaning and significance 
of the propagandized celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav were clearly disclosed in the 
well-documented testimonies presented 
before the committee. They confirmed 
the accuracy and validity of my own ad- 
dress on this vital subject last January, 
in which I stressed the Russian Commu- 
lust exploitation of invincible Ukrainian 
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nationalism. 'They substantiate the in- 
numerable world reactions to this propa- 
ganda play engineered by Moscow. I 
wish, therefore, to place in the Recorp 
these additional world reports on this 
subject, as assembled in the June 1-15 
issue of the Ukrainian Bulletin, an in- 
formative organ of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America headed by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of 
Georgetown University: 
I. AMERICAN PRESS 


CELEBRATION WITH A CATCH—SOVIET TIES 
UKRAINE CLOSER 


(By Paul Wohl, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass.) 


Celebrations of the 300th anniversary of 
the Pkraine’s reunion with Russia have been 
stressing, on Moscow's order all the benefits 
the Pkraine has been deriving from that 
event—a theory that is at variance not only 
with previous Soviet history books but also 
with present conditions in the Republic, as 
disclosed in the Soviet press. 

Judging from Soviet sources only, many 
western observers are forced to report the 
Ukraine as the most sensitive trouble spot 
in the U. S.S.R. The trouble is of three 
sorts: 

1, Ukrainian nationalism has not become 
weaker; there are proportionately only about 
half as many Communist Party members in 
the Ukraine as in the whole U.S. S. R. 

2. Agriculture in what Moscow proclama- 
tions refer to as “one of the biggest grana- 
ries of the Soviet Union” has been severely 
hit. 

3. The turnover in the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party and state administration during 
the past 244 years was faster than in any 
other Soviet Republic, with the possible ex- 
ception of Georgia. 


UNIQUE POSITION 


The Ukrgine, proportionally the richest 
among the 16 Soviet Republics, occupies a 
unique position. Culturally, geographically, 
and economically, it is the Soviet Union’s 
link with southeastern Europe. It also is a 
window to the world. 

Between 1939 and 1945, nearly 45,000 
square miles—an area slightly larger than 
Pennsylvania, with more than 10 million in- 
habitants—was added to the Soviet Ukraine. 
Many among these new Ukrainians have rel- 
atives in the West, especially in the United 
States, with whom they corresponded up to 
the war, and from whom they received sub- 
stantial remittances. 

The Soviets themselves have made known 
what happened in that newly acquired ter- 
ritory when the Red army arrived. There 
was prolonged and serious friction aggra- 
vated by the fact that the western Ukrain- 
ians roughly one-quarter of the total popu- 
lation of the Republic, speak Russian very 
poorly and do not understand it as easily as 
their eastenr Ukrainian brothers. 

The Kremlin's commissars made no con- 
cessions. When in 1944 the half-Ukrainian 
Nikita S. Khrushchev arrived in Lviv to in- 
form the people that hencefoth they were 
part of the U. S. S. R., he deliberately spoke 
Russian. The strength of the popular reac- 
tion can be gaged from the fact that during 
the first 2 years after the war, Moscow oc- 
casionally reported that bourgeois national- 
ists and Fascist bandits had had rallied forth 
from the woods and marshes to attack Com- 
munist strongholds. 


RESISTANCE BROKEN 


Guerrilla resistance was broken, but there 
are indications that it never was squashed 
entirely. Last year, when the Soviets an- 
nounced that they had caught Ukrainian ter- 
rorists allegedy dropped from American 
planes, it was intimated they were caught 
in the country. 

The full rigor of Moscow's forcible unifi- 
cation policy was disclosed last June when 
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the Ukrainian Central Committee summari- 
ly dismissed its first secretary. Leonid G. 
Melnikov, a Great-Russian from Moscow 
Province, and accused him of having brutally 
Russified the western Ukraine. These were 
the days when former Police Chief Lavrenti 
P. Beria’s policy of boosting the non-Russian 
elements in the U. S.S. R. was at its peak. 

On June 28, Radyanska Ukraina, the lead- 
ing Ukranian-language newspaper of the Re- 
public, stated that in the western Ukraine, 
where Russian is so poorly spoken, almost 
all textbooks were in the Russian and not 
in the Ukrainian language. The transfer of 
large numbers of West Ukrainian teachers 
and other intellectuals to eastern territories 
outside the Republic was publicly attacked. 

Economically, too, the Ukraine fared badly. 
The Ukrainian Central Committee, last fall, 
issued an 18-point program, listing a large 
number of incredible cases of mismanage- 
ment and corruption. The kolkhose (col- 
lective farm) merger was so unsuccessful in 
many parts of the Ukraine that Mr. 
Khruschev released in Kiev some of its 
sensational disclosures about the setbacks 
in Soviet livestock breeding and agriculture 
several weeks before he presented them to 
the central committee in Moscow. 


CORRUPTION CITED 


According to the press, mismanagement 
and corruption are still rampant, and the 
agriculturai situation has not improved. 

Nor can the Kremlin be happy about the 
fact that the Ukraine has only 1 Communist 
for every 50 inhabitants, whereas the ratio 
for the whole Soviet Union is 1 to 27. All 
this may explain why the Ukrainian Supreme 
Soviet has convened three times since Joseph 
Stalin's passing. Each time the Government 
was reshuffled. 

At the last session, January 15, Prime 
Minister Demyan S. Korochenko, a veteran 
politician, was suddenly made chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, a 
mainly decorative position. His predecessor 
in that post, M. S. Hrechkha, held office only 
for afew months. The previous chairman of 
the Presidium, P. G. Tykhina, had been 
appointed last May. Thus, the supposedly 
highest position in state, frequently com- 
pared to that of President of the Republic, 
changed occupants 4 times within 9 months. 

The new Prime Minister, Nikifor T. Kol- 
chenko, had previously been Minister of 
Agriculture and First Deputy Prime Minister. 
His predecessor as Minister of Agriculture, 
Politburo member and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Vladimir V. Matskyevich, was ousted 
in May 1953. 

Last September, when the Government was 
reorganized in conformity with the regroup- 
ing of the Government in Moscow, three 
Deputy Prime Ministers and the chairman 
of the state planning committee went over- 
board, and have not been heard of since. 

The party machine, too, has been run 
through the wringer. In 1952 ft was dis- 
closed that in four major Provinces—Tarno- 
pol, Dniepropetrovsk, Zhitomir, and Lviv— 
between one-third and one-fifth of all party 
secretaries were in office less than 1 year. 
The central party organization is not any 
more stable. Among other recent changes 
I. D. Nazarenko, second secretary, a veteran 
member of the Ukranian Central Committee, 
had to cede his place to a Russian, N. V. 
Podgorny, @ newcomer in the top party 
echelons. 

The tercentenary celebrations with the 
endless flood of speeches, ceremonies, and 
parades may serve to drown the uncertainty 
which would seem to be the natural conse- 
quence of this situation. But the celebra- 
tions are not enough, especially in newly 
acquired western territories where American 
broadcasts can be heard and where millions 
of people know about the United States and 
the Western World. 

In order to nullify these influences, the 
Communists last fall published two violent 
hate-America books. One of them, Two 
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Hundred Witnesses, purported to comprise 
letters from Ukrainians in the United States 
and from former immigrants who returned 
to their homelands after the war. Some of 
the latter, to dispel the suspicion of the 
authorities, do heap abuse on the United 
States. 

Even for the powerful Soviet propaganda 
machine, this double-pronged drive—the 
tercentenary celebrations and the Ukrain- 
jan-language hate-America campaign—rep- 
resents a huge expense of ingenuity, money 
and work. 

II. BrazILIAN PRESS 
UNHEEDED WARNINGS 


Under the above heading O Jornal, Rio de 
Janeiro daily, published on March 22, 1954, 
a lengthy and timely article dealing with 
the futile hopes of the West for a political 
modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. The 
article, supplied by the Brazilian Center for 
a Free Europe, was written by Andrew Mazai, 
Ukrainian member of the center. Pertinent 
paragraphs dealing with the subjugated na- 
tions, read, in part: 

“The fight in the Kremlin for consolida- 
tion of power apparently ended with the 
victory of Malenkov. The statements and 
declarations of the Russian Government ad- 
dressed to the Western nations have a strong 
tone, and are almost always ‘negative, and 
more than frequently insolent. While Mos- 
cow is marshaling its forces against the free 
world, it promises to lift the living standards 
in its slave states. * * * All this shows that 
the final balance between the Communist 
leaders has not been established. * * * 
The Bolshevik regime has never been more 
vulnerable than now. As a result the peoples 
still free should take the necessary steps to 
insure their independence and freedom in 
the face of warnings cOming from the en- 
slavement of 800 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

“The free world must understand that to 
try to appease these forces means risking 
losing its life, security; it means an alterna- 
tive between freedom and subjugation by a 
totalitarian tyranny. 

“At the moment we cannot go into enu- 
merating the nations which should be freed. 
We must realize that either we will help all 
the peoples who love freedom and are sub- 
jugated by Russian imperialism, or we our- 
selves will fall into the darkest slavery with 
no parallel in history. 

“Ukraine, which was the first victim of 
Red imperialism, gave warning to the civil- 
ized world on the barbarian methods of 
Cheka, GPU and NKVD. Ukraine’s bleeding 
plea remained unheeded. But what hap- 
pened long ago in Ukraine was repeated in 
the Baltic States, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, China and 
Korea. 

“There ts no evolution which would divert 
Russian imperialism from its dream of con- 
quering the whole planet for the Bolshevik 
power.” 





Ill. Frencu Press 


UKRAINIANS ABOVE ALL PREFER FULL 
INDEPENDENCE 


In the March 6, 1954, issue of La Croix, 
largest French Catholic daily, there appeared 
a lengthy and unbiased article on the trans- 
ference of the Crimea to Ukraine, which ar- 
ticle might serve as an example of the cor- 
rect knowledge of Ukrainian affairs by the 
French. Pertinent parts of.the article read: 

“Moscow has decided to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the union of Ukraine with 
Russia with a special splendor. For this 
purpose the Presidum of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian S. S. R. has delegated a 
special committee charged with the organiza- 
tion of the celebration. 

“But in reality the three centuries of co- 
existence had not succeeded in suppressing 
the desire of the majority of the Ukrginian 
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people for independence. The czars had 
continuous troubles with Kiev, capital of 
Ukraine; it is in this vast country that 
sovietization has met with many obstacles 
and opposition since 1917. 

“Leaders of the Communist Party in 
Ukraine frequently opposed collectivization 
of the village and the privileges of the Rus- 
sians with detriment for the Ukrainians. 
Every time Stalin replied with cruel purges. 
But the cunning dictator endeavored to ap- 
pease the Ukrainian nationalism by accept- 
ing the traditional Ukrainian aspirations to 
be united in one state. 

“Thus the territorial Soviet expansion in 
Europe at the beginning was effectuated for 
the benefit of Ukraine. Ukraine augmented 
its territory in 1939 as a result of the Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty concerning eastern 
Poland. In 1940 Rumania was forced to 
cede Bukovina and northearn Bessarabia. 
Finally in June 1945 Ukraine, incorporated 
Carpatho-Ukraine, which Czechoslovakia 
ceded to the U.S. S. R. 

“But in order to appease Ukrainian na- 
tionalism the Kremlin spared no conces- 
sions, undoubtedly remembering the fail- 
ures of the hard policy of the czars. But 
we must assume that Ukrainian nationalism 
must be extremely vigorous when the Gov- 
ernment of Moscow now donates to Ukraine 
the Crimea, rounding up the territory of 
Ukraine, which even without it is larger 
than that of France. 

“The Crimea—the pearl of the Black Sea— 
was conquered by Catherine II. From 1921 
it was an autonomous republic within the 
framework of the Russian Soviet Socialist 
Federative Republic. In 1946, however, to- 
gether with two other Caucasian republics, 
the Crimea was deprived of autonomous 
status and reduced to the status of an 
oblast—as a punishment for antipatriotic 
behavior of the Tartar population during the 
war. 

“After the transferences of new territories 
from 1939 to 1946 Ukraine, which in 1938 
had 445,000 square kilometers and 31 mil- 
lion people, has now become one of the larg- 
est countries of Europe with 576,000 square 
kilometers of territory and 40 million popu- 
lation. With the Crimea Ukraine acquires 
1 more million people and 16,000 square 
kilometers of territory. 

“But can these concessions balance the 
discontent of the Ukrainians? Hardly. The 
Ukrainians above all prefer full independ- 
ence.” 





IV. Intsn Press 


The following editorial appeared in the 
April 22, 1954, issue of Irish Independent, 
of Dublin, Ireland: 


“THE UKRAINE’S STRUGGLE 


“Of the countries occupied by Russia, none 
is larger than Ukraine. With an area almost 
7 times that of Ireland, it has a population 
of 40 millions and is one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. Ukraine has an untold 
wealth of minerals; without its oil wells 
Russia could never have stood up to Hitler. 
It also boasts of some of the finest farmlands 
in Europe. 

“Yet the world knows little of Ukraine. An 
ancient Christian nation, its soldiers fought 
the pagan hordes from the east centuries 
before many of the present nations of Europe 
had been formed. Its history for the past 
300 years has been similar to our own before 
1922; even since their conquest in 1653 by 
the Muscovites (now called the Russians) 
the Ukrainians have been waging a guerrilla 
war in an attempt to regain their independ- 
ence. With the collapse of Czarist Russia in 
1918 their efforts seemed to have met with 
success. But Ukraine fell to the Bolsheviks 
in 1920, since which time an underground 
struggle has been waged, of which the out- 
side world is not supposed to be aware. 

“This year the Russians are using the ter- 
centenary of the treaty by which Ukraine lost 
its independence to celebrate the devoted 
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and eternal friendship of the Ukrainians 
with the Russian people. But throughout 
the world are scattered many exiles from 
Ukraine; in the United States alone there 
are close to 1 million. These people wi) 
not be deceived by the propaganda of 
Moscow. They know that as Ukraine Was 
the first country enslaved by Lenin, it has 
been and still is the most troublesome part 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics» 





Air Force Seeks Means To Solve Serious 
Problems Caused by Cuts and Restric. 
tions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the critical shortage of skilled personne] 
in our Air Force, it is gratifying to learn 
that attention is being given to the prob- 
lem of saving money and improving the 
Air Force by making career service more 
attractive. 

In this connection, I should like to in- 
clude in our Recorp an Air Force infor- 
mation services letter sent out by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The unwise personnel restrictions 
placed on the Air Force last year over 
the objection of Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
have caused or aggravated some of the 
current Air Force personnel problems. 

The quotations from General Twining 
used in this information letter from the 
Office of the Secretary point out that in 
the current war of nerves, any sign of 
relaxation of our courage is welcome 
news to the Kremlin. It has always 
been my feeling that our announcement 
of military cutbacks last year, and par- 
ticularly the Air Force cuts, gave great 
comfort to the Kremlin and encouraged 
them to become more defiant and ag- 
gressive. Since the cuts were an- 
nounced, we have suffered a series of 
serious cold war defeats. 


The information letter from the Office 
of the Secretary follows: 


WASHINGTON, June 11, 1954.—Concerted 
efforts to increase appeal of Air Force careers 
are being made by Air Force. While some 
elements of this are known, the broad scope 
and seriousness of these efforts are not yet 
widely understood. The program stems 
from the top itself. Secretary of the Air 
Force Talbott has dedicated himself to the 
task of improving conditions of Air Force 
service and is getting enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from General Twining and the Air Staff. 
The Secretary has publicly stated: 

“I am taking it as a personal respons!- 
bility to do everything in my powervto see 
that their (Air Force members) contract 
with the Government is kept. This con- 
tract is simply one that our men and their 
families should be able to live a normal 
American life. * * * The continued serv- 
ice of these men in the Air Force is important 
to the security of our country. * * * I pro- 
pose to do everything I possibly can to make 
service in the Air Force a popular one and 
a@ service that is sought after by the best 
young men in the country.” 

Discussing the need for increased service 
attractiveness at the recent Information 
Services Conference the Sécretary col- 
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mented: “I am no statistician, but I know 
industry and know that unless your men 
are happy and feel that they are progressing 
with the progress of your company you can- 
not get the best out of them. * * *” 

He pointed up the importance of Infor- 
mation Services to this matter, saying, “No 
croup is more important to morale and spirit 
in the service than you Information Serv- 
ices people. Our members must know as 
much about the Air Force in every phase 
as possible. I am not a_ public-relations 
counsel but I recognize the influence this 
function has on spirit in the Air Force. 
Esprit de corps is our most important prob- 
im * * * and this group does much to 
control it. I just want to impress this fact 
yn you.” 
rpeferring to a recent informal survey of 
attitudes of Air Force dependents, the Sec- 
retary said it was found that 22 percent of 
complaints received were remediable by the 
base commander, 24 percent remediable by 
Department of the Air Force, and 6 percent 
remediable by Air Force personnel acting 
informally. Some 33 percent remediable by 
Jevislation, or by governmental authority 
above Air Force. The remaining 15 percent 
were miscellaneous matters, which by their 
nature were insolvable. The survey serves 
to emphasize that roughly half of complaints 
received can be resolved within the Air 
Force itself. It highlights the fact that Air 
Force commanders at every echelon can and 
must aid in making Air Force careers attrac- 
tive. 

Attractiveness problems which AF itself 
can solve are receiving much attention by 
United States Air Force; more is being done 
to attack personnel welfare problems than 
at‘ any time in AF history. In recent 
months, 27 new policies relating to personnel 
welfare have been initiated by Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. Many of these are 
still in process of development but will be 
increasingly felt in future. New procedures 
affect assignments, retirements, discharge, 
and other aspects of service. 

In addition to these internal actions, a 
comprehensive legislative program concern- 
ing AF careers has been submitted by AF. 
Some of these proposals have already been 
enacted; others are being processed in the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment. These include: Adequate medical 
and dental care for dependents, allowance 
for additional PCS expenses, equalization of 
benefits between Regular and Reserves, im- 
proved survivor benefits for personnel, de- 
pendent education overseas, additional and 
more adequate family housing, GI bill type 
educational benefits for servicemen. 

ISO's should emphasize this AF program 
in internal information activities. Stress 
should be placed both on actions accom- 
plished as well as those proposed. Also fact 
that program is spearheaded by AF leader- 
ship. Material on this subject is being in- 
cluded in internal news releases sent field, 
and in other elements of new internal in- 
formation program. 


NEW SOVIET JET BOMBERS POSE LONG-RANGE 
THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


New bombers were unveiled at May Day 
show in Moscow. Discussing these in recent 
address, General Twining said: “In the air 
parade they included nine new medium jet 
bombers comparable in size and design to 
our own B-47." The Chief of Staff also an- 
nounced that Russia had displayed for first 
time in flight its new heavy jet bomber, com- 
parable in size and appearance to United 
States Air Force’s B-52. 

General Twining said that the Soviets 
would need this new heavy bomber only to 
reach important targets in United States. 
That the Reds intend to impress and to 
(righten us with their aeronautical progress 
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and with advanced design of this new 
bomber and their new jet engines is clear,” 
General Twining stated, “That they should 
expose their previously guarded secrets of 
aeronautical achievement at this time of in- 
ternational crisis is significant.” 

“It is significant because the cold war Is 
to a very large extent a war of nerves. If 
it can bring about any loss of nerve among 
United States and our allies—if they can 
cause any relaxation of our courage and 
firmness, the Kremlin will win another im- 
portant victory without the risk of military 
action. The Reds may be hoping to pro- 
duce a degree of discouragement and despair 
in the United States of America. They know 
that their progress in long-range air power 
is most likely to cause uneasiness in this 
country. 

“We still have a considerable lead over 
the Reds in long-range air power as well 
as in weapons that can be delivered by long- 
range air power. We can maintain this ad- 
vantage if we are willing to pay the price 
in material resources and in the human 
resources of hard work.” 

AF will cooperate with Kiwanis in Kids’ 
Day this year. Event is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, September 25. AF participation will 
be devoted primarily to base open house for 
youngsters—in cooperation, of course, with 
local Kiwanis Clubs. Details of program will 
be announced soon. (National Kids’ Day 
Foundation is no longer involved in this 
activity.) 

New AF internal information program was 
presented at major command IS corference 
in Pentagon on June 2-4. Command ISO's 
received document outlining new concept. 
Briefly, objectives of program (see letter, 
Nov. 12, 1952, from Vice Chief of Staff 
on reorganization of information, for back- 
ground. Formal objectives will be published 
soon) are to achieve understanding of AF 
mission, increased team spirit and pride of 
service, understanding of democracy and 
Communist threat. In essence, the goal is 
informed AF people with high esprit. 

Program rests on axiom that “public re- 
lations begins at home,” and fact our AF 
members are first and basic “public” which 
we must inform. It also recognizes im- 
portance of human relations, that recep- 
tive attitude is essential to a successful in- 
formation program. Techniques are based 
on public relations and leadership princi- 
ples. Program is keyed to voluntary accept- 
ance of information using appealing material 
that AF members will want to receive. 
Media for off-duty use are emphasized. 

Program will contain current news about 
AF, as well as feature material relating to 
AF objectives. International affairs are in- 
cluded only when they concern AF members. 
Coordinated use of a variety of media will 
permit wide internal audience for a given 
subject. Also, hitting same subject in sep- 
arate media, with variations in treatment, 
will make for greater impact. These are 
basic elements: 

Base newspapers because of high reader- 
ship will be a principal medium, they 
will be supported by an AF news service con- 
taining current AF news and features from 
Department of Air Force. This service will 
include TWX and weekly air mailings. 

Commander’s hour will replace previous 
information hour. It is designed as com- 
mander’s leadership tool, concept stresses 
its use by commander personally -to 
present command matters he desires. IS 
portion of hour primarily will use film pre- 
sentations. Hour is mandatory once per 
month. (This is only mandatory element.) 
Certain films will be made for commander’s 
hour. These will be supplemented by 
AFSFP and OAFIE films and will be fur- 
mMished directly to ISO’s. 
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Posters will be published on one-per- 
month basis, devoted to brief, direct themes 
relating to internal objectives. Readable 
pamphlets on subject; such as Getting 
Along Overseas are also included. 

AF internal magazine designed primarily 
for airmen is projected. This is key medium 
for morale and motivation information. De- 
signed as attractively as possible, it is plan- 
ned for 1-to-10-people distribution. 

Program guidance will be based on an- 
nual planning. Program bulletins fore- 
casting up-coming materials will be sent 
ISO’s monthly. Program is not restrictive. 
Field initiative and supplementary command 
objectives are vital. Armed Forces I & E 
written materials will be sent field for read- 
ing, but lectures not required. 

Community relations will get increased 
attention. Media above will aid effort by in- 
forming AF members on their CR role and 
its value to them, 


Implementation of program is proceeding 
as rapidly as possibly. AF news service is 
getting underway. Film program will begin 
soon. New regulations have early target 
date, should reach field by August. Existing 
regulations apply in meantime. Magazine is 
pending final approval, projected for Decem- 
ber 1 publication. 

Basic concepts of air doctrine are spelled 
out in a series of unclassified AF manuals 
now being distributed by Headquarters, 
USAF. Designed primarily to give all officers 
broader understanding of employment cf air 
power. Manuals are being distributed on 
basis of one per each AF officer. Titles: AFM 
1-2, “USAF Basic Doctrine”; AFM 1-3, “Thea- 
ter Air Operations”; AFM 1-4, “Air Defense 
Operations”; AFM 1-5, “Air Operations in 
Conjunction With Amphibious Operations”; 
AFM 1-7, “Theater Air Forces in Counter- 
Air, Interdiction, and Close Air Support 
Operations.” Manuals make this doctrine 
widely available for first time and are inval- 
uable tools for ISO’s. Additional AFM’s in 
this series are planned. 

Annual base newspaper of the year award 
has been established by SAC; uses these 
criteria for awards: News content, editing; 
general appearance; photo content; contribu- 
tion to SAC internal information program, 
SAC recognizes base newspapers are key 
channels of internal information, increasing 
reader appeal is important element of inter- 
nal program. Other commands may find 
newspaper award system useful as means of 
raising journalistic standards. 

Outstanding community relations existing 
between city of Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
Sheppard AFB is underscored by informative 
brochure published by Wichita Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Brochure, detailing ex- 
cellent relations between city and base, re- 
ceived favorable comment of AF leaders. 

Fifty AF reserve and ANG wings will train 
this summer. Training will be in 2-week 
periods running through June to September 
and will be held throughout United States, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. ISO co- 
operation at host bases is urged. 

Assignment of athietes, entertainers, and 
nationally known personalities in the AF is 
subject of AP Reg. 35-18, May 12, 1954. ISO's 
should familiarize themselves with provi- 
sions of paragraph 3e of this regulation; con- 
cerns policy on news releases. 

Coordination with this office is essential 
before making final commitments for story 
coverage in national publications to 
prevent duplication’ and to insure approval 
on policy and security. Magazine and Book 
Branch, SAFIS, is in position to offer guid- 
ance in such matters. 

Air Force Association will hold eighth an- 
nual national conference at Omaha, August 
19-20. 
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America’s Industrial Leaders Express 
Confidence in Our Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see in the August 1954 issue of 
the famous American Legion magazine 
an excellent article pointing up the re- 
sounding confidence of American busi- 
ness leadership in the future of our 
country. 

The Legion magazine put an inquiry 
regarding United States companies’ fu- 
ture plans to 17 prominent industrial- 
ists—renowned captains of industry. 
These 17 men feel the pulse of America; 
millions of stockholders and bondholders 
rightly have confidence in them based 
upon their past achievernents. 

The industrial leaders’ optimistic an- 
swers to the inquiries give inspiring 
proof that, contrary to the fearmongers, 
the spreaders of gloom, we are headed 
for vaster investments and still brighter 
economic horizons. 

I believe that this roundup article will 
be of interest to my colleagues. 

I may say too, that, as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I 
know that upon an expanding American 
free-enterprise system depends an ex- 
panding economy for other free nations. 
Faith here at home will be paralleled 
by faith abroad; and it is and will not be 
a blind faith, but rather a faith based 
upon demonstrable encouraging facts of 
the present and future. 

I send the text of the article to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Money TaLxs 


A good deal of talk has been making the 
public rounds in recent months to the effect 
that our Nation had better batten down the 
hatches, for a threatening hurricane-sized 
depression some politicians thought they saw 
in the offing. 

This talk has come mainly from politicians 
and economists who have no direct dollars- 
and-cents investment in the accuracy of 
their theories and predictions. 

A businessman, however, does have a hard 
cash investment riding on his opinion of 
where the economy is headed. He must plan 
his production and sales quotas many 
months, if not years, ahead. Upon his anal- 
ysis of the future, company budgets are 
formulated. 

Acting on the assumption that money can 
Sometimes talk more effectively than theory, 
the editors of the American Legion magazine 
have queried 17 prominent industrialists, 
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representing a broad cross section of our 
Nation’s economy, on their outlook for the 
current year as reflected in their company’s 
actual dollars-and-cents planning. Their 
statements follow’ 

Harlow H. Curtice, president, General 
Mofors Corp.: “General Motors is undertak- 
ing a new expansion program calling for 
capital expenditures of $1 billion. The pro- 
gram, among other things, will provide ad- 
ditional capacity for our automotive divi- 
sions to meet the needs of an expanding mar- 
ket. I estimate that 60 percent of this pro- 
gram will be accomplished in 1954 and the 
remainder by the fall of 1955. 

“Our new capital investment program is 
in addition to expenditures of $2 billion for 
capital investment during the 8-year period, 
1946 through 1953. 

“The fact that we are embarking on an 
unprecedented expansion program at this 
time is evidence that we have confidence 
both in the immediate future and in the 
long-term growth of the market for our prod- 
ucts. This program is a measure of our faith 
in our country.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of the 
board, United States Steel Corp.: “In the 178 
years since this country won its independ- 
ence, our standard of living—highest in the 
world—has constantly risen through the 
process of an expanding economy. United 
States Steel has implicit faith that our econ- 
omy will continue to expand. During the 
past 2 years United States Steel has invested 
$830 million in its productive facifities and 
some $300 million more will be spent in 1954. 
Additional projects which would cost more 
millions currently are under construction. 
Like many other businesses, we have put 
our faith in action. 

“These expenditures are essential to meet 
competition and the ever-increasing de- 
mands of a growing population and the 
mounting per capita use of steel. Although 
there have been periodic decreases in steel 
demand, overall consumption of steel has 
steadily grown over the years. By the time 
America celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
its independence 22 Years hence, there will 
be 45 million more people to feed, house, and 
clothe. 

“Even if the per capita use of steel remains 
the same, this increase in population would 
require the erection every 17 months, for 2 
decades, of facilities equal in size to the 
Fairless works, United States Steel’s newest 
plant, which took 30 months to build.” 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.: “Since the end of World War 
II, the Westinghouse Electric Corp., has com- 
pleted one major expansion program and is 
well on its way toward completion of a sec- 
ond, 

“The first expansion program was initiated 
in 1946 and completed in 1948. New plants 
and additions to existing facilities increased 
the company’s productive capacity by 50 per- 
cent, at a cost of approximately $132 million. 
The second expansion program was started 
in 1950 and is expected to be completed by 
mid-1955. It will again increase the com- 
pany’s productive capacity by 50 percent, ata 
cost of approximately $296 million. 

“Major projects now underway are: (1) A 
new plant at Staunton, Va., for the manu- 
facture of residential and commercial air- 
conditioning equipment; (2) new central 
research laboratories near Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
(3) a new steam and gas-turbine laboratory 


at South Philadelphia, Pa.; and (4) a new 
laboratory for the development and pilot 
production of special alloys, to be built at 
Blairsville, Pa.” 

Austin S. Igleheart, chairman of the board, 
General Foods Corp.: “General Foods, in ex- 
pectation of a continuing healthy economy 
and further growth in our business, plans 
capital expenditures exceeding $1 million a 
month in the coming year. This is twice the 
depreciation rate. Since 1945, we have in- 
vested more than $100 million in plant ex- 
pansion and improvements.” 

Cloud Wampler, president and chairman, 
Carrier Corp.: “Carrier Corp. has made 
definite plans to spend at least $10 million 
for expansion and improvement purposes 
during 1954 and 1955. Our program calls 
for the construction of a new plant in the 
southern part of the United States and ad- 
ditional facilities in Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The objective sought is a substantial in- 
crease in output, especially with respect to 
packaged air-conditioning equipment. 
S.nce 1945 Carrier Corp. has spent over $28 
million on facilities. In fiscal 1945, our 
sales volume was $29 million. Last year it 
was 'n excess of $164 million. The new fa- 
cilities that are now planned should enuble 
Carrier to do rnore than $200 million of busi- 
ness annually.” 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the board, 
National Gypsum Co.: “In thinking of the 
long-range outlook, there will be a much 
larger market than we enjoy today. This 
enlarged market will be created by the de- 
mands of over 35 million children born dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 

“Our firm plans are to spend about $25 
million in the next 3 years in additions to 
productive capacity and in making our op- 
erafions more efficient. While these plans 
will have their effect at each of our 35 
plants, major improvements are scheduled 
at New York City and the construction of 
an entirely new plant at another location. 

“Since World War II we have spent over 
$50 million on new plants and major im- 
provements to existing ones. In that time 
our productive capacity has gone up from 
$25 million to $116 million worth of prod- 
ucts. Employment has risen from 2,800 peo- 
ple to nearly 7,000. Similar growth is ex- 
pected in the near future and must be ac- 
complished if we are to keep on providing 
a rising standard of living for our people.” 

Thomas J. Hargrave, chairman of the 
board, Eastman Kodak Co.: “Eastman Kodak 
Co., for 1954, has budgeted $52 million to 
expand company plants and to improve 
equipment, methods, and processes in its 
United States manufacturing and other 
units. This amount is the highest capital 
budget in the company’s history and repre- 
sents an increase of nearly one-third over 
the company’s actual expenditures for these 
purposes in 1953. 

“Our total expenditures for additions and 
improvements since 1945 have been about 
$295 million, an average of about $37 mil- 
lion a year. These expenditures have been 
made from company funds on a pay-as-we- 
go basis. Our plants and equipment are now 
in good shape for efficient production, and 
the 1954 capital program reflects our opti- 
mism for the future.” 


Augustus C. Long, president, the Texas Co.: 
“We look forward to a high level of busi- 
ness and industrial activity during 1954, and 
we expect to carry out one of the largest and 
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most important capital expenditure pro- 
grams in the history of the company. Our 
total investment expenditures during the 
current year will be in excess of $275 million. 

“We also feel that the long-term outlook 
is favorable, and have under consideration a 
5-year expenditure program of more than $1 
billion for the expansion of our crude re- 
serves, and for new plant and equipment.” 

L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp.: 
“Two recent developments in Chrysler Corp. 
are characteristic of the positive and aggres- 
sive response being made by industry gen- 
erally to tougher competitive conditions. 

“One is the quarter of a billion dollar loan 
announced earlier this year, which will help 
Chrysler accelerate the expansion and mod- 
ernization of its facilities—including fur- 
ther automation—and thus help it achieve 
even greater efficiency. The other is a deci- 
sion to speed up the company’s program of 
divisionalization through which it is em- 
phasizing the spirit of competition and the 
profit motive in each of its operations. 

“Since the end of World War II the com- 
pany has invested more than $450 million 
for improvements and additions to land, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment, not 
including the cost of special tooling in- 
volved in model changes. Plant space has 
been increased by more than 90 percent and 
total passenger car and truck capacity by 
more than a third. 

“Chrysler's program of investment in our 
economy also includes such outstanding en- 
gineering and research developments as an 
experimental regenerative gas turbine, the 
first of its kind capable of driving a con- 
ventional passenger car, and the opening of 
the 4,000 acre Chrysler engineering proving 
grounds—largest in the world. 

“These are some of the ways in which 
Chrysler is betting on a rewarding future.” 

H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Co.: “Consumption of rubber 
per capita continues to rise. We look for a 
30-percent increase over the next 10 years. 
To keep pace requires substantial capital in- 
vestment each year. In 1953 we put about 
$26 million into expansion and moderniga- 
tion. While sales volume has been off for 
a few months, our capital expenditures in 
1954 will be no less than in 1953. In 1955 we 
expect to spend more.” 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman of the board, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.: “In prepara- 
tion for the enormous potentials in the elec- 
tronics—electrical industry, Sylvania has 
more that tripled its total investment in 
plant and equipment in the past 5 years, 
nearly 70 percent of our present facilities 
having been added since 1948. 

“During 1954 a number of multimillion 
dollar projects will be completed. These will 
include a new television receiver at Batavia, 
N. Y., the company’s largest facility under 
one roof and one of the largest TV set plants 
in industry; a new photoflash bulb manu- 
facturing plant at Winchester, Ky., which 
will greatly augment the company’s existing 
facilities; a television picture tube plant at 
Fullerton, Calif., to meet the greatly ex- 
panded needs of the west coast market. 

“Even with our unprecedented expansion 
in recent years, it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if our investment in plant and equipment 
doubled within the next few years, to meet 
the steadily expanding demands throughout 
the fields of television, lighting, electronics, 
radio, atomic energy, and related fields.” 

L. A. Van Bomel, chairman of the board, 
National Dairy Products Corp.: “During 1954 
we estimate we will spend about $36 million 
for new and improved plants and replace- 
ments. This is the largest sum we have ever 
set aside in a single year for capital ex- 
penditures. 

“Construction will be completed on four 
new plants started in 1953: a manufacturing 
plant for our Kraft Foods Co. at Springfield, 
Mo.; an animal feeds plant, also at Spring- 
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field, for Consolidated Products Co.; another 
animal feeds plant at Lancaster, Pa.; and a 
Sealtest milk plant at Detroit. Two new 
plants—one for Kraft near Atlanta, Ga., and 
one for Southern Dairies, Inc., a Sealtest divi- 
sion, at Charlotte, N. C.—were put into full 
operation last year.” 

Philip Sporn, president, American Gas & 
Electric Co.: “The American Gas & Electric 
Co., whose seven operating subsidiaries pro- 
vide electric service in a 46,000-square-mile 
territory covering parts of seven East Central 
States, anticipates continued_ growth and 
utilization of electric service within the next 
10 years so as to require a possible doubling 
of both its property and sales of electric 
energy within that period. 

“Reflecting its confidence in the continued 
growth and development of its area, AGE will 
invest $94.6 million for further expansion in 
1954. This figure will bring to $694 million 
the total investment in new facilities 
achieved by AGE during the period 1947-54— 
an average of $87 million a year. In electric 
generating capacity alone, this program has 
provided an additional 2,160,000 kilowatts 
and more than doubled the system’s total 
capacity.” 

Cleo F. Craig, president, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: “Bell telephone 
system companies have spent more than $9 
billion for service expansion, replacement, 
and improvement in the last 8 years, The 
total last year was $1.4 billion; this year 
their plans are at substantially the same 
level. 

“Since 1946 the companies have added 19 
million telephones, increased facilities for 
local dial calls, introduced dialing of long- 
distance calls, provided facilities for local 
and national television networks, and made 
available many specialized communications 
systems for industry, defense, and other 
governmesatal agencies. 

“Work in progress covers more facilities of 
a similar nature plus the installation of the 
first transatlantic telephone cable.” 

John L. Collyer, chairman and president, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co.: “As a measure of our 
confidence in the ability of our economy to 
move forward, we are investing more than 
$30 million for new and better facilities in 
1954. 

“This will be about 35 percent more than 
the $23 million we invested last year and 
substantially above the amount B. F. Good- 
rich has ever spent in capital improvement 
in a single year. : 

“A sizable portion of this investment will 
be employed to increase the production and 
distribution of tubeless passenger-car tires, 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich in 1947. 

“By increasing our capital investment we 
shall be fulfilling more than our share of 
the responsibility of private industry to 
maintain good business levels this year.” 

Gilbert W. Chapman, president, the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co.: “Long-range 
planning of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. is based upon strong confidence in 
the continued economic growth of the coun- 
try. We are now engaged in a large scale 
capital improvement program in both the 
materials handling equipment and the lock 
and hardware sides of our business. 

“Two new lock and hardware factories 
have been erected and are now in full pro- 
duction, bringing to 5 the number of our 
American plants now devoted to the pro- 
duction of Yale locks and hardware. We 
believe that sales of Yale hardware products 
in 1954 will reach the highest level in the 
85 years of our existence.” 

Hobart C. Ramsey, president, the Worth- 
ington Corp.: “We are now bringing into 
initial production a new plant in Decatur, 
Ala., which will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of self-contained air conditioning units. 
This plant has entailed an investment of 
approximately $3.5 million and is so con- 
structed that it can be readily doubled in 
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size to take care of the increased growth we 
are sure is ahead. 

“Our expenditures for plant expansion ang 
capital equipment in the year 1953 were ap. 
proximately $5.5 million. We have plans 
for spending at least $4 million additiona) 
in the current year. 

“Additions and improvements to fixeq 
assets during the past 10 years totaled $27.5 
million.” 





Communications Received by Hon. Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, on the Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp sundry com- 
munications that I have received on the 
pending bill, none of which violate rule 
xx. 


There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yor, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MogsE: I want to express 
to you my profound admiration for your 
leadership in the campaign to prevent the 
giveaway of atomic energy to the Power 
Trust. Atomic energy was developed to its 
present level at the cost of $14 billion paid 
for by the taxes of all the people of the 
United States. It would be nothing short 
of a crime to let the big dealers turn over 
this patrimony of the people to the Power 
Trust for a song in the form of so-called 
royalties. 

You are exactly right in calling the battle 
you and your associates are waging an edu- 
cational campaign. The tragedy of the situ- 
ation is that the people are mostly igno- 
rant of the issues involved and do not re- 
alize how they are to be swindled out of 
this immense treasure for which they have 
paid with their tax dollars over a period of 
12 years. 

I wish with all my heart that you and the 
other champions of the people in the Sen- 
ate will succeed and obtain consent to a law 
in which the people’s interest will be ade- 
quately safeguarded. One feature of such 4 
law should be that none of the patents, 
know-how, etc., should ever become the out- 
right property of anyone except the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the Government must 
always retain the basic right of recapture aft- 
er a certain period. There must be no com- 
pulsory licensing period, such as the 5 years 
proposed, after which licensing to new ap- 
plicants would be foreclosed forever. If 
the licensing system is chosen, it must be 
open indefinitely to all qualified comers re- 
gardless of their size, including universities 
and foundations. The Eisenhower order to 
the AEC to negotiate with two handpicked 
utilities for the construction of a huge 
steam plant should be rescinded. It looks 
highly irregular to me. 

With my best wishes for your and your 
associates’ success in the people’s cause, 

Sincerely yours, 





GrEorcg WEISEE. 
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SacRAMENTO, Cattr., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: Congratulations on your stand 
on the Atomic Act now in the Senate. I 
think you are doing a wonderful job. How 
fortunate this Nation is to have a man in 
the Senate like you. 

May the red roses never fade; keep the 
ood work up. 

With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Louise A. FEUILLARD. 
Derrorr, MicH., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For 2 months now 
I have been attempting to alert to the dan- 
ger of the Cole-Hickenlooper amendment 
(butcher might be more appropriate) of the 
Atomic Energy Act. I have been pooh- 
poohed, told not to worry about it, accused 
indirectly of fanaticism, had my questions 
returned unanswered with the explanation 
that they were rooted in ignorance and as 
such unanswerable. It is therefore with a 
great deal of satisfaction that I note that 
at least one man share my ignorance, fanati- 
cism, and fear. If this monstrous presump- 
tion can be legislated, what limit is there to 
the greedy cupidity of the better people? 
* * * 7 sure don’t approve of an investi- 
gation of foundations such as that recently 
conducted, but the Phoenix project is a 
foundation whose activities certainly look 
suspicious to me, but my overtures might as 
well have been made to a blank wall. If the 
Cole-Hickenlooper bill was a dead issue and 
I was the only one who was interested in 
the issue, the callous disregard of my cau- 
tionary strictures might be understandable, 
but * * * then attempts to railroad through 
this bill with only limited debate, threatens 
cloture and darkly intimates the use of par- 
liamentary maneuver as a sole means Of re- 
storing normal democratic processes, I won- 
der what has happened. Thank you for this 
educational effort. They got the tidelands 
but that was during the honeymoon and 
the honeymoon is over now. Best wishes 
for the success of your educational cam- 
paign. If there is anything that I can do 
to nelp, let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNatp M. SMITH. 
Waynesboro, TENN., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorRsE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WAYNE: Please accept my 
sincere thanks for your courageous battle 
for the rights of the people to maintain the 
atomic resources they have paid for. 

Very cordially, 
D. H. MarKHAM. 
KAwNsAs CirY, Mo., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE’ MorRSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Morse: I read with much satis- 
faction of your stand against the atomic 
giveaway proposal. We are grateful for the 
long hours you are fighting on the Senate 
floor. So here is my thanks to one of our 
finest statesmen, and we seem to have such 
a dearth of statesmen these days. 

Your speech on wiretapping was much 
appreciated. It was refreshing to see such 
fine and careful documentation. We grow 
so weary of proof by flag waving and “Eisen- 
hower said so.” Your kind of work gives us 
a sort of courage and a feeling of renewed 


faith, 
Sincerely, 
Exva M. BraMBALu, 


(Mount Pleasant, Iowa, permanent ad- 
dress.) 





Denver, Coxo., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: My thanks to you 
and your vigilant colleagues for your firm 
stand against the atomic giveaway bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Bernarp ScHor. 


—_— 


Bronx, N. Y., July 25, 1954, 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HoNnorRABLE SENATOR: Keep up the 
good fight. The American people are behind 
you 100 percent. 

We are all for you east, west, north, and 
South. God bless you. We should have more 
like you in the United States Senate. You 
remind me of the late Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska. Too many represent the 
private interests. You possess great moral 
courage. God help you. I am a wounded 
and gassed veteran of World War I, 

Truly yours, 
REINHARD MURMANN. 





Syracuse, N. Y., July 23, 1594. 

Dear SENATOR: May I express my appreci- 
ation for the wonderful fight you are putting 
up to protect the country from giveaway and 
steals. Hold tight to your fight to retain 
the atomic energy plants and do all you can 
to hold onto and develop TVA. 

The only hope of the country lies in your 
hands and those of the honorable men like 


‘ you of which there are too few in the Senate. 


Please do not answer this as it was not 
written with that in mind and I want to 
lighten your load. 

Tell Senator Wrmurams, of New Jersey, I 
feel the same way about him. 

T. J. WERNER. 





Westwoop, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Again, as in the 
tidelands debate, you are associated with 
these Senators who are fighting to prevent 
the resources of this Nation from being 
taken over by the private monopoly inter- 
ests. You are to be commended for the 
fine work you are doing. 


Certainly, any methods under the Senate 
rules should be used to prevent this vicious 
legislation as proposed by the administra- 
tion from passing. Naturally, as was to be 
expected, the cry of “filibuster” is heard, 
and we are told that this obstinate group is 
preventing the adoption of the administra- 
tion’s program. One might properly ask, 
“What program?” I certainly agree with the 
sentiments expressed by Senator Nre.ty when 
he said “That if the rest of the program of 
this administration is similar to that which 
has already been enacted, it would be no 
disservice to the people to filibuster to death 
that which remains, including the pending 
bill.” 

However, if the remaining program is so 
essential, why cannot the atomic energy 
bill temporarily be set aside and matters of 
a less controversial nature be considered? 
Why is it mandatory that such a controver- 
sial piece of legislation be forced down Sena- 
tor’s throats, and the cry of “filibuster” ut- 
tered when Members undertake to show the 
country its vicious aspects? 

You, Senator, and the other Members of 
the liberal wing are to be commended for 
your refusal to surrender to such tactics, and 
for your courage in carrying on this fight 
to save the natural resources of this coun- 
try for the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. ANDERSON. 
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Derrorr, Micw., July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENaTOR Morse: Just a word to tell 
you I hope you and your colleagues will be 
able to prevent our Government from giving 
such firms as General Motors, et al., control 
of atomic ehergy. * * * Maybe I don’t un- 
derstand this matter as is, but sems like it 
would be almost like handing our values 
to 4 or 3 companies to the detriment of hon- 
est smaller companies. 

Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH PAINTER. 
THATCHER, Ariz., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please excuse this hastily written 
note, but I want to wish you success in your 
fight against the “giveaway boys.” 

Being on vacation I have a hard time keep- 
ing track of the men voting against TVA 
development in the Midwest. Would you be 
so kind as to supply me the names? 

Respectfully yours, 
Ace GRIFFITHS, 





HeEw.ert Harsor, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WarNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We avant to con- 
gratulate you on the wonderful public-spir- 
ited stand you've taken on the power give- 
away issue. 

Keep up the good work-——an independent 
mind working in the public interest is the 


‘highest type of representation our democracy 


can hope to achieve, 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. R. Bocen. 
Forest Hus, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Bravo, Mr. Morse, to you and 
your colleagues. What the American people 
need in the Congress are more statesmen like 
yourself. 

We owe you a debt for fighting for us on 
this atomic bill. This bill is the most in- 
credible piece of giveaway legislation ever 
devised. I'm sure we will win out. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY SCHLESINGER. 


— 


Rock Isianp, Iuu., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want you to know how we 
appreciate the way you are voting these days. 
We need more men like you in Congress. 

God bless you and give you strength to 
keep up the good work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Eorrn Garsar. 





Sraten Istanp, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. W. Morse. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations to you and 
your colleagues in your effort to stop the 
giveaway. 

God bless you all and give you good health. 

With best of luck. 

J. SurrNness. 


a 


Yate UNIversrrr, 
CHILD Srupy CENTER, 
New Haven, Conn., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your courage and stamina in protecting us 
against the exploitation by private public 
utilities. 

Cordially yours, 
Miron J. E. Sewn, M. D., 
Director. 


a 
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West Giacien, MonNT., © 
July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a Californian (though resi- 
dent and voting in New York) I am proud of 
Wayne Morse, a Pacific coast Senator, who is 
making such a strenuous fight for the inter- 
ests of the American people. 

Keep up the good fight on the atomic 
energy issue. 

Sincerely, 
Mavp RUSSELL. 

(As from 103 West 93d Street, New York, 
N. Y.) 

BE.Ton Monr., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is just a short 
note urging you to keep up the good fight. 
I know you are a very busy man; that’s why 
my note will be brief. 

Thanks and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
U. S. ALBERTSON. 
San Dreco Carrr., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator Morse: 

I wish to congratulate you for your stand 
in keeping control of the TVA. Also with 
you Senator Gorz, Senatcr Ku.core, Senator 
Jackson. Not only myself, Senator, but 
hundreds of other Democrats here in San 
Diego; not one Republican for it. * * * 

I hope you keep your strength and health 
to fight it out and you Senators stay with it 
till hell freezes over and never give up. * * * 

I only wish I could help, though I shall 
help to vote the whole Republicans out of 
there. I hope you stay with them, never 
allow it to come to a vote. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES E. Pace. 
Lees Sumntr, Mo., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please excuse the 
pencil. My pen isn’t working and I wanted 
to write you encouragement now while it 
might possibly mean more to you. 

Not that I feel you need any more courage. 

I think what they have done to the TVA 
is shameful and I agree with you and your 
Democratic colleagues 100 percent in your 
present stand on atomic legislation. I will 
go one step further and say that I don’t 
want to see us give any atomic aid, peaceful 
or otherwise, to Russia. * * * 

I have followed you by way of the paper 
for some time now and as one independent 
American to another, Senator Morse, you are 
a@ man after my own heart. * * * 

Keep up the good work. What we so badly 
need are more men who aren't afraid to 
speak up for what they believe in. 

Sincerely, 
RvutH Borpon. 
Derrorr, Micw., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have been follow- 
ing with considerable interest the current 
debate in the Senate concerning the atomic- 
energy bill and would like to indicate to you 
the views of my wife and me in this most 
important matter. 

The development of atomic energy was 
the exclusive result of a Government initi- 
ated research and production program and 
was accomplished through the expenditure 
of some billions of the people’s money. Pri- 
vate industry's role in this program was 
strictly secondary, individual corporations 
serving as contractors for specific operations. 
And now the administration proposes to give 
the exclusive rights of peacetime applica- 
tion of this revolutionary scientific discovery 
to private industry. 
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We both are unalterably opposed to any 
legislation which will permit private indus- 
try to produce atomic energy for resale to 
business consumers or individual homeown- 
ers. The issue before Congress appears to 
be one of public versus private power. This 
is a significant question if, as it appears 
likely, atomic energy ultimately will become 
&@ source of power cheaper than steam gen- 
erated or hydroelectric power and thus ren- 
der our present power generating facilities 
obsolete. It is difficult to reconcile this legis- 
lation with the public interest. Why should 
the mass of the taxpaying public pay not 
only for the discovery and deyelopment of 
atomic energy but also give a profit to pri- 
vate industry for its actual production? A 
more satisfactory solution would be for the 
Federal Government itself to produce atomic 
energy at cost and distribute it in such a way 
as to benefit all consumers. 

I congratulate you on your indefatigable 
energy. It is my sincere hope that you will 
continue to fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. Harris. 


—— 


Bern Hetcnts, N. J., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Of Oregon. 

Dear Sm: I am deeply grateful to you for 
your effort to kill the proposed Atomic Act. 
Pray you have the strength to carry on. 
Not one iota of our atomic material should 
be given to private industry. The utility, 
oil, and AMA interests in our country are 
entirely selfish. The bill some oilmen are 
trying to push through Congress to set up 
a tax-free foundation for boys by buying 
five racetracks not with their own money, 
but by borrowing it from banks, and so 
forth, is the most insolent act I have heard 
of in a long time. 

Do hope the people of Oregon have the 
good sense to return you to Congress. 

Thank you, 
Estuer W. Lioyp. 





OAKLAND, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please keep on fighting to pre- 
vent atomic energy and TVA giveaway. 

It is high time someone or few or many 
in Congress takes the welfare of our people 
into consideration. 

I have noted over the months you have 
done just that. Thank you. 

B. M. CopincTon. 


SacINAW, MicH., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorSsE: Thank you for the 
wonderful job of filibustering on the atomic 
bill that you and a few other Senators 
are doing. A small amount of the other side 
of the argument is beginning to seep through 
here in the press and some of the people seem 
to be awakening to the fact that there is 
more to the bill than was at first publicized. 


It is another case of so many of us owing 
80 much to so few of you. But believe me 
there are some of us who appreciate the 
terrific physical and mental strain you and 
those like you are undergoing for us and our 
country. 

Sincerely, 
ALIcE DeGaNTon SCHRANK. 
Mrs. JaMes E. SCHRANT. 





Easton, Pa., July 22, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to state I am 
not, not, not in favor of this new atomic 
giveaway. Part of those trillion dollars are 
mine. Let the private business interests 
keep their nose out of the little people’s 
business. My share represented many hours 
of hard work behind a typewriter to pay my 
income tax and I am not going to stand for it. 

Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ere. WALTERS, 


July 27 


TaKOMA PaRK, Mp., July 25, 1954. 
Dear Senator Morse: We should like to 
express our appreciation of your courage ang 
fine work in the United States Senate. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. A. FPurisHman, 


Morris, Itu., July 23, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I heard you on Frank 
Edward's program last night, which I seldom 
miss. No matter what I happen to be doing, 
I tune in F. E. 


Your speech is heroic, you and your little 
band of stalwarts should be honored in 
history and in story. Your alertness ang 
courage in the face of might (money) and 
power (money) makes you soldiers of the 
right. 

I sound flowery but I am very sincere. 1 
only wish there could be a recognition of 
some kind for patriots like you. God bless 
you. 

JOSEPHINE CHALLY. 
Piper, Kans., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am giad I have 
the support of many of my neighbors in ex- 
pression of many thanks to you and those 
men in Congress who are willing to risk 
political disfavor by openly and courage- 
ously opposing Mr. Eisenhower and his bil- 
lion-dollar Cabinet, and old-guard Republi- 
cans and their counterpart Democrats. 


Mr. Eisenhower had been completely sold 
on the advice of the money kings, whom 
we have fought many years. Eisenhower is 
our first President to take the lead in turn- 
ing everything the people own and have 
succeeded in building up for the good of all 
our people, to the money manipulators. The 
“big shots” are gaining control of this Gov- 
ernment under Eisenhower in a much larger 
degree than under any other administra- 
tion we ever had. They are in absolute 
control of our President and are only just 
getting started. If Eisenhower gets a ma- 
jority in the coming election of a Congress, 
we will rue the day we ever took General 
Eisenhower off the job he had in Europe. 


May God give you strength and wisdom to 
expose * * * so the people can stop them 
before its too late. 

J. W. Morcan. 


ANACONDA, MONT., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Thank God we have men 
in the Senate who have guts enough to 
stand up and protect the people’s property 
against the GOP idea of giving away some- 
thing that belongs to all the people. Any- 
one in their right minds that will go and 
vote the GOP ticket next November should 
go and have their heads examined. Keep 
up the good work, Senator, 

Very truly yours, 
Brut ALLEN. 


San Jose, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is one battle 
that must not be lost. Those of you who 
are alerting the American public to the dan- 
gerous features of the AEC revision act are to 
be commended. 

Private industry should have the opportu- 
nity to develop atomic energy. But the pub- 
lic investment of $12 billion should be pro- 
tected by means of the yardstick principle 
of Federal development of electric power 
from atomic energy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prepraick EIss.es. 
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Cuicaco, Inn., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your actions to de- 
lay passage of the Cole-Hickenlooper bill to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act are truly in 
the public interest and deserving of high 
commendation. 

The Cole-Hickenlooper bill will sacrifice 
enormous public benefits for the sake 
of a relatively small immediate reduction in 
the investment of public funds. 

I hope you will be successful in postponing 
revision of the Atomic Energy Act until more 
adequate legislation is formulated. The 
American people have invested large sums of 
their money in atomic energy and deserve a 
return on their investment in the form of 
availability of power and electricity at low 
cost. It is not the American people but 
rather the big power companies that object 
to TVA. 

Respectfully yours, 
Nina BYERs. 
San Francisco, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We Americans appreciate the work you are 
doing. The present bill, if it is passed, will 
be the biggest robbery in American history. 

Earl PopovicH. 





East CHaTHaM, N. Y., July 21, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE. 

Dear Str: Hope you will continue to fight 
against the President's. plan for the AEC 
private power control, This is an important 
matter for the people of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME H. ScHLoss. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 18, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morss, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SeNaToR: We as two Democratic 
voters of Tennessee want to take this occa- 
sion to thank you for the wonderful support 
you, along with Senators LEHMAN and Mour- 
ray, are giving our 2 Senators—Gore and 
Kerauver—on the atomic giveaway program. 

Your stanch support of such vital matters 
concerning the entire population of this 
great Nation is proving very popular in the 
deep South. 

We are wholeheartedly against private 
utilities monopolizing our TVA. Any sup- 
port we can give you, please advise. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Henperson. 
New Yorn, N. Y., July 17, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My admiration and 
respect for the fight that you are putting up 
now is only a flower on the sturdy plant of 
my steady respect and admiration for your 
whole career over all the years. 

I wish that America had some way of vot- 
ing for a Senator at Large so that some of 
us who feel as I do could vote for you. 

You have been a watchdog for the interests 
of all the American people all of thé time. 

Faithfully yours, 
GERTRUDE NarFE. 


T salute your beautiful speech on giveaway 
of people’s atomic and hydrogen power. 
Don’t let that GOP do it, as already have 
given away too much precious oil. Rescue 
those precious cattle ranchers; do not let 
them lose any more money on their beef, and 
this, above all, those precious coal miners. 
Eric S. must have gone fishing but CC an 
excellent replacement; John L. Lewis had a 
beautiful idea—dig that coal and ship it 
down under, where they are having winter, 
or people will still be cold next winter. Can 
be s anywhere, think Lehigh Valley, 
may should all become those precious 
Beavers—Walt Disney, and please do not let 
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those dear bootlegger coal diggers get hurt. 
I hope for safety. Surely do like Senator 
KENNEDY. This Book of Knowledge just doa’t 
know. 
Rostrn, N. Y. 
Keep up the good fight for all the people. 
The whole country is silently applauding 
your valiant struggle to prevent the atomic 
power developed by taxpayers’ money being 
presented on a golden salver to the private 
interests, 
~ Frances Srory. 





Santa BarspaRA, Cauir., July 17, 1954. 
DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I think all the peo- 
ple owe you deep thanks for your vigorous 
stand for Government control of nuclear 
energy. What greater danger could there 
be to have this great power in the hands of 
those who for profit often economize on 
safety devices, not to mention the “sell-out” 
of the people’s property. Please keep up the 

fight. We need more Senators like you. 
M. G. WESSELHOEFT. 


—_ 


Denver, Coio., July 17, 1954. 

Sm: Thanks for your efforts on TVA, and 
atomic energy. The GOP campaign pledges 
are being paid by the taxpayers. (Account 
the give-away.) I support public power, in 
any form by local government or national 
basis. 

Very truly yours, 
Curtis Hoots. 
BerKecey, Cauir., July 19, 1954. 
Senator WayYNre Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations. Keep up your good fight 
on the Cole-Hickenlooper arendment. 
Twenty-five voters meeting tonight voted to 
thank you for your battle in the interests of 
the people. Keep it up. 

Cc. K. Warne. 
PoRTLAND, OrEG., July 17, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to ex- 
press to you my sincere appreciation of the 
courageous fight you are making for the 
people of the great Northwest in the Oght to 
try to halt the giveaway program of the 
present administration of the Columbia 
River facilities (which, in my opinion, is the 
crime of the age). Please keep up the fight. 

I was in Eugene last Saturday to hear 
Stevenson, and he made a wonderful talk, 
and had a large crowd. * * * 

I have also noted your fight to try to stop 
them from doing the same thing with our 
investment in atomic plants. 

I would like to offer my service in any way 
I can serve to help out in the election of 
different people to put a stop to this give- 
away program. 

The great difficulty in this State is that 
the voters don’t vote and that the money 
interests and newspapers keep right on their 
toes to try to get their way. * * * 

Keep up the fight. You are 100 percent 
right. 

Sincerely, 
B. H. Samvuen. 


Oakianp, CaLir. 
Tue GrveawaY Trams 
The giveaway train is running again. 
Where only the rich may ride, 
And the gift of the hour is water and power, 
With an atom thrown in on the side. 


The people who paid the taxes 

To build the ditches and dams 

Are a socialized set 

Who mustn’t be let to lead the country 
astray. 


a ees Soe eG RIS Sam. 
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This set-up in Washington hastens the day 
When they’ll give them the works to run as 
they may. 


The cure for this orgy of giving away, 
Will come in November, God hasten the day. 
C. R. Dower. 
EaG.e Pass, TEx. 
Dear WAYNE: As they say here in Texas, 
“Mighty fine work.” 
Will write you next week regarding some 
things down here. 
Regards, 
CHUCK WRIGHT. 





EUGENE, Orgc., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We heard Youth Wants To Know. Keep up 
the good work. 
Mr. and Mrs. CLauDE Swanco, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILu., July 24, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We appreciate your 
discussion tonight, Youth Wants To Know. 
Keep up the good fight. More power to you. 
Cordially, 
Franx E, FULLER. 
P. S.—I first voted in Oregon. 


San Dieco, Cauir., July 22, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Many of us ire 
glorying in your fight with Senators Hr and 
Gore to stay the power steal of TVA. Keep 
up the good fight, and know you are not 
alone. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louise McLEan. 


PorRTLAND, OrzEG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your Youth Wants To Know show timely, 
significant, impressive. You and associates’ 
actions Senate floor more so. Keep up good 
work. 

Tue Younc Democratic Ciuss or 
OREGON. 





Toms River, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morsz, 
United States Senate: 
Do not let them sell American people 
short. Keep up filibuster. 
J. Pernsonn. 
Toizpo, On10, July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Deepest regards. Appreciation for your 
leadership in this necessary struggle. 
MATHILDA MuYSKENS. 


Bayrswe, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
Our grateful thanks for attempting to 
stop another giveaway. 
Tue Sroce Fami.r. 





Meprna, Onto, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse: 
Congratulations for your stand against the 
power grabbers. 
W. W. Jonnson. 


New Rocuetuz, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations. We support your fight 
for conservation of all natural resources in 
hands of people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gzxs. 


nay 
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INDIANAPOLIS, InpD., July 24, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
United States Senate: 
Accept sincere thanks for your tireless ef- 
forts on behalf of the propertyless. Good 


luck. 
Mary Donovan Hapcoop. 


Evanston, Itu., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 
Please continue fight for public utilities. 
J. BRAMLETTE. 
Cotumsia, Miss., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are all praying that God will sustain 
you in. your fight to protect the American 
people from the private power monopoly. 
Please don’t capitulate to the enemy. 

KELLY HAMMOND. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Cloakroom: 

Please keep fighting as long as it is hu- 
manly possible. Not a word or a minute is 
wasted. Please tell Senators SPARKMAN and 
Kerr that many millions of Americans are 
behind them and you in trying to stop this 
monstrous legislation. 

CHARLES FISHER. 


Krirrery, Marne, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Good work. Good luck to you and your 


colleagues. 
Joun N. M. HowkE tts. 





HOuuanp, Micu., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse: 

Thank you and God bless you for your 
magnificent leadership. 

MILTON and CATHERINE JOHNSTON. 
Bocarvsa, La., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse: 

Congratulations in your fight for public 
control of atomic energy. We are with you 
100 percent and urge you to continue against 
the giveaway program. 

Recovery Loca 189, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, 
C. O. Price, President. 





Cuicaco, Irv., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 

Your speeches and those of your colleagues 
will prove to be funeral oration for the part 
of greedy malefactors of wealth. More power 
to you. 

I. 8. PomERANCE, D. D. S. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 35, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on fighting against leap- 
ing Bourbonism. Nothing is more impor- 
tant. 

ALLISTON CrRaGG. 
SaYvi.ze, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your 6-hour edu- 
cational campaign discussion immeasurably 
heartening to all freedom-loving men. Your 
fighting stand foremost in alerting America 
of proposed multibillion-dollar giveaway of 
America’s atomic-energy resources. As one 
American will always cherish the memory of 
New York Times page 1 photograph of Sen- 
ator WaYNE Morse reeling but unbowed fol- 
lowing his historic 22 hour 26 minute fili- 
buster for America on the tideland oil give- 
away. It gladdened my heart to note to- 
day's front-page Times picture of America’s 
most courageous Senator catnapping in Sen- 
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ate cloakroom. America and the free world 
need Senator WAYNE Morse strong and alert. 
Please reserve your strength and energy be- 
cause America must have the voice and 
guidance of her Independent Party in the 
crucial battles tocome. With unbounded re- 
spect, admiration, and thanks for your 
fighting heart and eminently decent convic- 
tions. Most sincerely yours. 
Sam Po.Lvr. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Building: 
Thanks for trying to stop robber barons. 
Please keep up good work. 
SAMUEL HULNICKN. 
RocerorD, Inu., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse: 
Continue filibuster. 
your reasoning is correct. 


Definitely believe 
Good luck. 
JOSEPH ELLMAN. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MorsE: 
Senate Office Building: 

Thanks for the fight you are making for 
the rights of the little people of this coun- 
try. Keep it up. We need more like you. 
Two Missourians. 

H. C. TURNER. 
D. C. CaRROLL. 





SPRINGFIELD, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work in your fight against 
giving atomic energy to private-power mo- 


nopoly. 
T. J. BourGeors, 
President, Springfield Local 591, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers. 
Sate, OreG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MOokSsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are urging you to support public con- 
trol of atomic energy, TVA, and preference 
clauses for public agencies and cooperatives. 

H. R. Vicary, 
President, Capital Local 230, Paper- 
makers. 





Oaxktiyn, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your gallant fight to 
save the people's property from the plunder- 
bund. 

Dr. Mrm1AM VANGELDER, 
JaMEs PRICE, 
EL_woop WHEATLEY. 
FARMINGTON, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courageous battle against * * * ina 
dismal overall situation is a sunrise of hope 
to see a few dauntiess men give battle to 
* * * business-dominated leadership that 
knows no God but profits. 

For the sake of our future generations, 
keep up the fight. If you must, go down 
with all guns firing, but never strike your 
flag. 
If justice is not to be made a mockery, wage 
your David-like ttle against the bestial 
goliath * * *. Keep the dreams and tradi- 
tions of Norris and Roosevelt alive that they 
may prevail over the menacing forces of 
darkness. 

For posterity your name will be inscribed 
in letters of gold on the scroll of history. 
May that caption also be able to proclaim 
“He brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil from their teeth.” 

ALF LANDGREN. 
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New Yor, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We support your stand against private 
monopoly of atomic power. 
Mr. and Mrs. KE. A. Monnor. 
OraNcE Cry, Iowsa, July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good fight. We pray that the 
Lord will give you the necessary strength for 
this endurance battle. We are so happy, dear 
Mr. Morse, that we have men like you in 
the Senate. The people who understand 
what it is ali about are with you. 
Mr. and Mrs.WILt KALsBEExK. 
Mr. and Mrs. GERARD KALsperx. | 





ORANGE City, Iowa, July 24, 1954, 
Hon WAYNE LYMAN MORSE. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We trust your leadership 
in the Senate keeps up your endurance fight. 
The people are watchinng you and are proud 
of you. Only the forces of reaction who 
want to sell us down_the river again hate 
you. Consider that a compliment. 

ENGELTIEs, 
WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your sentiments are mine. 
HARRY M. Berry. 


I admire you. 





WALLED Lake, MIcH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. More power to 
you. 
WILtiaM MAsseEEnc. 





Fats Cuurcu, Va., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Delighted to see so many Senators stand- 
ing on principles. Please keep it up. Our 
best wishes for success. 

Mr. and Mrs. JoHn LINDEMAN. 
San Francisco, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to commend you for wonderful fight 
against administration’s atomic giveaway 
plan. Keep up good work. 

WALTER and Marny Srirtcx. 





Brooxtiyrn, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. 
Mrs. F. ScHILier. 





Yorn, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep fighting; 50 million voters believe as 
you do. 
Luioyp E. Srovex. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morssz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your couragous fight to protect the public 
interest and rights in the field of atomic 
energy is sincerely appreciated. Keep up the 


fight. 
STranitey Bunpy, 
President, Public Eenterprise Com- 
mittee of Milwaukee County. 


Mosrz, Ata., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Monsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
For myself and thousands of pulp, sul- 
phite, and paper mill workers whom I rep- 
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resent be assured that we support public 
control of atomic energy. Please continue to 
defend TVA and support preference clause 
for public agencies and cooperatives. If 
amendments fail vote against bill. 
Sincerely, 
Homer L. HuMBLE, 
Vice President, International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL. 





Cuicaco, Iuu., July. 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The people are with you. Keep up the 
fight against the atomic energy and tax-re- 
vision bills. 

G. H. MILier. 


—_——— 


JosEPH, OrREG., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Chambers: 

Please accept our sincere thanks for your 
efforts to oppose atomic sell-out. Also ex- 
tend appreciation to your faithful colleagues. 

WALLOwA CouNTY DEMOCRATIC 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


_— 


VANCOUVER, WASH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MokrsE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Atomic-energy bill appears to involve not 
only cloture in the Senate but throughout 
Nation. Public cannot express indignation 
because bill so new and complex. Urge post- 
ponement to permit public scrutiny. Ap- 
preciation for your valiant effort. 
Gus Norwoop, 





Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our prayers are with you that you win 
and protect people’s property. 
G. M. HALiert. 
E. J. SPENCER. 
Sr. PeTerssurG, FuLa., July 25, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Building: 
Don’t let them steal our atomic know-how. 
Stay in there, 
C. E. DEWELL. 
DErro!T, MicH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Thank you for your recent support, and 
I wish you much success. 
T. GoRECKI, 





San RaPak, Cauir., July 24, 1954, 
WaYNE Morse, 


Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
We support you in your opposition to ad- 
ministration policy re atomic energy. 
Hau and ALTHEA DUNLEAVY. 


San RAFAEL, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
WaYNE Morsg, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

We support you in your opposition to ad- 

ministration policy re atomic energy. 
Nora M. Bort. 
Derrort, Micu., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C:: 

Have always admired and respected your 
judgment. Certainly appreciate what you are 
doing for the welfare of the country now. 
Gratefully yours, 

E.izasETH D. MERDEITH. 
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Newark, N. J., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
This citizen appreciates your action on 
atomic energy bill. 
James W. REILLY. 


—— 


BERKELEY, CALir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Congratulations to you and other Senators 
fighting against the atomic giveaway pro- 
gram. 

Marvel Ball, Frank Brezee, Thou Ball, 
Maria Wayers, Roma Bishop, D. G. Gib- 
son, Winton McKibben, Bill Finn, Lil- 
lian Durdoll, John Jencks, Barbara 
Lindsay, Daniel Salazar, Marvin Ve- 
regge, Eva Lane, Susanne McGee, Julia 
Robinson, Rhoda Warne, Nicholas 
Petriss, Nell Skattebol, Ben Rust, Pas- 
qual Perry, Imogene Martin, Ada Dag- 
gett, Frank Kent, Mrs. Donald Meyer, 
George Evelett, Donald Meyer, Susan 
Scudder, Morris Henerson, Mrs. M. 
Landrum, Elizabeth Witkin, Lyn 
White, Ann Pitt, Shirley Thatcher, T. 
Willis, Joe Formice, Charline Charles, 
J. Fernandez, Frances Wirta, Doris 
O’Mara, Arthur Roth, Rush Roth, Lucy 
Stern, Mrs. R. Newman, Mr. P. New- 
man, and Marth Raeish. 





Derrorr, MicH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MorsE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations to you and your col- 
leagues. Keep up your wonderful job. 
Please don’t let them sell us down the river. 
Wish I lived in Oregon so I could vote for 
you. 
ConrRAaD NATHAN. 
Pato ALTO, CauiF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Success to effort to foil monopoly’s race 
with time for ceasing atomic energy. Hope 
you can force postponement to next session. 
Requiring prior hearings for organized pro- 
tests. 
ALLIs HILL Byrne. 





SAUSALITO, Cauir., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, ; 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are grateful for your splendid fight to 
preserve the public power program. 
J.D. and K. P. SHorr. 





REDLANDS, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I am sure I speak for many whén I voice 
my gratitude to you and your little band of 
colleagues for your present struggle to pre- 
serve something for the taxpayer of this 
country whose equity in public resources and 
atomic development face further raids and 
possible destruction at the hands of the 
Eisenhower administration, which is nothing 
more than the “Charlie McCarthy” of the 
Power Trust. 

It is too late to consider anything but the 
truth about Eisenhower. A one-party press 
is protecting him against far more brazenly 
broken pledges to the American people than 
could be charged to any other Presi- 
dent. They cried, “creeping socialism” while 
they crept in behind a Chevy salesman and 
stole for themselves power developments 
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which the taxpayer built. They know their 
time is limited and hence the present desper- 
ate maneuver. You must stop them, Sen- 
ator. With his batting average as a Presi- 
dent, Ike will soon be nudging old General 
Grant out of the cellar. 

From a patient at Redlands Community 
Hospital, Redlands, Calif. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
New York, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

More power to you. Keep the filibuster 

going. 
Dr. Swney TaracHow. 
NORWALK, Conn., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our grateful thanks for your stand on 
the atom measure. 

Mr. and Mrs, ALFRED MUENCHEN, 
Port Orrorp, OrEG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse: 

People in this area aware of your splendid 
effort regarding atomic energy. Following 
message sent to other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from this district Sixes Grange 
by resolution Saturday night: Urge your 
support efforts of junior Senator from Ore- 
gon to include public-protection amendment 
in atomic energy bill now being discussed in 
Congress. 

C. H. Brooks, 
Legislative Chairman. 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your speech entitled “The 
New Giveaway: Atomic Energy.” 

I had the privilege to hear your speech 
Saturday afternoon. It was reassuring to me 
to hear someone speak frankly and candidly, 
without fear, in support of his own convic- 
tions on the atomic-energy bill. 

We in the rural electrification program 
know that there is a no more faithful friend 
than you when it comes to these matters. 
Oftentimes the faithful are taken for granted 
without proper acknowledgment but we do 
want to assure you that your efforts in our 
behalf are very much apprecitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHarLes J. FaIn, 
Legislative Assistant. 





Watcnr Hitt, R. I. 

Dear Sim: I think that you amd others are 
to be congratulated on your fight against the 
monopoly and giveaway provisions of the 
atomic-energy bill. I think that you are 
right and hope that you suceed. 

I, also, think that the fight against the 
President’s order to the AEC to buy private 
power to be fed into the TVA is completely 
justified. 

However, I think that the provisions of the 
bill to share knowledge of atomic energy 
with our allies are needed, and I hope that 
they are sufficient. 

Sincerely, 
NEMUR R. OLEILL, 
TAHOMA LAKE TAHOE, CALIF, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Just a line to say keep up the fight on the 

power issue. You are tops. / 
Yours truly, 
JOHN F. RALEIGH, 
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Burganx, CALir., 
JuLy 22, 1954. 

Dear SenaTor Morse: Is it possible that 
the bright idea in the present TVA proposi- 
tion is that it will make a billionaire of Bobby 
Jones? We understand that Bobby, Ike's 
golfing partner, is to be a stockholder in the 
company which is to receive this gift. Why 
not ask every Senator who is willing and 
desirous to make Bobby Jones a billionaire 
to stand up so the people can see them? 
More power to you. 

Very truly, 
FRANCES DUNCAN MANNING. 

Harding had his Daugherty, Truman his 
Maragon, and Eisenhower? Eisenhower may 
profit by their example. 

Daytona BEACH, FLaA., 
July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse. 

Dear SENATOR: Best wishes to you and the 
Senators helping to stop the Eisenhower 
giveaway program. 

It should be called the billionaire admin- 
istration instead of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, because that’s all it is or ever 
was. 

I am sure the next elections will indicate 
how the people feel about all these crazy 
goings-on at Washington. 

What a group of lieutenants he selected. 
Never in my lifetime have I seen the like of 
them; no one knows where we are going. I 
think his insurance bill should be looked 
into. Chances are it’s a bill for the insur- 
ance companies, not for the people. 

Sincerely, 
Harry BERDeEL. 
BaYArp, NEBR. 

Dear SENATOR: We were visiting the Senate 
yesterday while you were talking. See in 
the papers this morning that you accom- 
plished a lot. We are from western Nebras- 
ka—Scotts Bluff County—and consequently 
are keenly conscious of the private power 
grabs anywhere. I'm glad there are men like 
you to carry the ball in this sort of oppo- 
sition, 

Mrs. JoHN LANE. 
PORTLAND, ORFG., 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Keep punching. We are all with you on 
the AEC. 

A. E. CoLLIns AND WIFE. 
EUGENE, ORerG., 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNEr Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We believe atomic power should remain 
public property. Certainly question needs 
careful consideration and vigorous debate. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Grspy. 
SaLem, ORec., 
July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We thank you and deeply appreciate your 
efforts on behalf of the people against the 
AEC giveaway. 

Walter and Rosemary Berg, Alan Berg, 
Eugene and Barbara Hanneman, R. I. 
Lovell, Steve and Verna Anderson, 
Arthur and Eleanor Wilson. 





EvuGene, Orec., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNne Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the good work. We admire your 
courage and forthrightness. Protect atomic 
power for America’s posterity. 

KelTH and ELLEN SKELTON. 
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PoRTLAND, OrEG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MokRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support you in your 
courageous fight for the best interests of the 
people. Never have we had cause to be 
prouder of you than recently during your 
struggle to prevent private interests from 
monopolizing what rightfully belongs to all 
the people. We are writing Eisenhower. 

The H. D. WILLITs FaMILy. 





INDEPENDENCE, OrEG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We're for you 100 percent. Don't give up 

the fight. 
Ben, Peart, and Fay JOHNSON. 
Los ANGELES, CaLiFr., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courage and clear insight in protect- 
ing Americans people’s interest in atomic 
energy development is appreciated. 

STANLEY and ELEANOR DEMBOWSKI. 





OAKLAND, CaLir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
More power to you. Keep up the fight as 
good American. God bless you. 
G. G. AvEepDIK (a blind man). 





Cuicaco, ILL., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please don’t give up. Atomic energy cost 
us too much to sell it cheaply to those who 
would charge us dearly for it. 

STANLEY MOLNER. 





Provo, Uran, July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D C.: 
We strongly commend you and your coop- 
erating colleagues your valiant fight to pre- 
vent TVA AEC being given away to giant 
corporations. Pledge our unqualified sup- 
port to preserve these great enterprises for 
benefit of all the people whose taxes have 
built them. Please pass our views to all 
possible. 
Pustic AFrarr ForuM or UTAH CouNTY, 
Georce A. Startup, President. 





BERKELEY, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Democrats in California are without 
representation, so I as one appeal to you to 
keep the filibuster going against the atomic 
energy bill. Thank you. 

Bos THEILLER. 
TemMpLe, Tex., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senator, Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for your part in the fili- 
buster if it is what they call it. Hold that 
line; don’t let Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration give away the $12 billion worth of 
atomic to the power trusts. We may then 
lose also REA and telephone as too expensive 
to operate. 

W. A. Eiecra. 
Davenport, Iowa, July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Keep up the fight. Don’t quit. 

Is communism going to become the only 
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alternative to the looting of the American 
people by the Republican Party? The ma- 
jority do not know what it means to them. 
&. P. Roserrs, 

San Luis Ostspo, Carir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Think you are doing fine work. Don't 
know what we would do without you. I am 
a railroad man, have no ax to grind except 
do not want to see the future generation 
robbed. Keep it up. 

Harry G. WHEELER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the rural electric cooperatives 
and power districts, we congratulate you on 
your efforts to carry on debate and discus- 
sion until the issues are clarified, the people 
aroused and informed, and the bill amended 
to provide for Government participation, 
preference for public bodies and coopera- 
tives, and safeguards against secret licensing 
and patent monopoly. We urge you most 
strongly to continue debate until this bill 
is amended to protect the interests and in- 
vestment of the people in atomic energy. 
The House bill will apparently be hopelessly 
loaded against us. We are looking to you 
and other friends in the Senate to save the 
day. Please carry on until you prevail. 

Curve T. ELLs. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 25, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C:: 

You are truly a representative of the peo- 
ple. Commend your stand on the atomic 
energy issue. 


1954. 


Rose SCHURE, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations. Keep up the good work. 
GeroRrGe B. LicuHt. 





Pato ALTO, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
United States Senator WAYNE MORsE, 
United States Senate, Washington D.C.: 
Keep up your courageous fight. Republic 
is just beginning to get an idea of what you 
are standing for. 
Jerry SIMPSON. 
Saw RAFAEL, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
We support you in your opposition to ad- 
ministration policy re atomic energy. 
Tom AND MARGARET MCNAMARA. 


— 


Prescott, OnT., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Setup already completed President's office, 
private business take over atomic power fi- 
nanced by colossal life-insurance companies 
New York State. In event atomic attack 
these private business companies and pri- 
vate insurance companies would be bank- 
rupt. Nothing can bankrupt United States 
Government unless its great public resources 
like atomic power are handed over to pri- 
vate business companies controlled by 
private life insurance business both of which 
can be bankrupt by atomic attack. See 
Senator JENNER on question, Are New York 
State life insurance companies worthy to be 
entrusted with control of atomic power by 
control of private business companies 
handling atomic power? 

Mrs. Grace W. W. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Avusurn, WasH., July 25, 1954. 
tor WAYNE MorsEz, 
— Washington, D. C.: 
We commend the outstanding support 
against giveaway of atomic plans. 
SHERMAN MCABEE, 
Chairman, 
30th District Democratic Council. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local press and radio distorting your 
principled position as an American inter- 
ested in safeguarding people’s birthright. 
Wish to thank your group for fight against 
steal of the century. As member AFL 
Teamsters know brother members would do 
likewise if they had the facts. Keep fighting. 

MaTHEW GELERNTER. 


— 


Mapison, Wis., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We want preserved our public property 
rights in TVA and atomic energy produc- 
tion. They must not be sold down river to 
special interest. 

Rev. ALFrep W. Swan. 


—_—— 


Pirman, N. J., 

July 23, 1954. 
Sm: I wish to express my appreciation for 
your present fight against the business 
hierarchy’s latest attempt to steal the coun- 
try’s resources. Even though the Lill spon- 
sored by the administration should be passed, 
your remonstration should be invaluable 

educationally. 
Respectfully, 
W. A. Stivers, Jr. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 

July 23, 1954. 
Sm: Congratulations on your debate of the 
AEC bill. Your appearance on the Frank 
Edwards program, I think, helped a large 
majority of the American people to under- 
stand this bill much clearer. Best wishes to 

your continued success. 
Miss IRENE BaROSKI. 


Detrorr, MIc#H., 
July 22, 1954. 
My Dear SENATOR: I wholeheartedly sup- 
port you in your heroic fight for the atomic 
energy bill. Atomic energy should be used 
for the benefit of all the people and for 
peaceful purposes only. I urge you also to 
work for the outlawing of atomic weapons 
and the world suicide which would mean an 
atomic war. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. Kerr. 


BaL@More, Mp., 
July 22, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: It is indeed good to 
know we have a few statesmen left. We are 
for the stand you are making against the 
administration’s atomic energy bill. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM R. LLoYD, 
WILtiaM R. LLoyp. 
Mary LYNNE LLOYD, 





Cxrcaco, ILL. 

Deak SENATOR: Thank you for your fight 
on the AEC bill, keep up the good work. 
H. LANDAIR, 


NARBERTH, Pa. 


Thanks for your great fight in the public 
interest. 
We must have bigger and better TVA’s. 
RoLuin W. SIDWELL. 
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Brooxtyrn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
determined stand against this atomic give- 
away bill. 

Sincerely, 
Avice SHIELDs. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have been watching 
the Senate proceedings for the last few days, 
and I want to tell you that it is a pleasure 
to see someone down on that floor who 
thinks he is there to represent the American 
peopie. 

There are those of us who recognize the 
personal sacrifices involved in defending 
right principles against the cajolery and 
threats of the greedy. 

I hope the people of Oregon will return 
you to the Senate as often as you care to 
come. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louisa DopcE. 
Lussock, TEX., July 22, 1954. 
WayYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Glad to hear the people have one friend 

in Washington. Keep up the good work. 
Mac AUSTIN. 
New Yoru, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My deep appreciation 
to you for your courageous fight to prevent 
the atomic energy giveaway. As long as we 
have men such as you in our Congress, we 
may have hope. 

With very many good wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. I. L. PENNER. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY PUBLICATIONS, 
Fairfield, Conn., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 

My Dear Senator: Thank you endlessly for 
serving the people’s interest so well and so 
faithfully. Keep up the good work against 
the administration’s attempt to sell out to 
the private power combine. 

Am a citizen of Connecticut (transplanted 
son of the Golden West), else I would deem 
it a privilege to keep you in the Senate in- 
definitely. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Huco F. ScaTENA, 
Copy Editor. 

P. S.—As a listener to Frank Edwards’ radio 
program, I learn much of your activities 
through him, 

TopeKa, KaNs., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Moksz, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: It’s wonderful the way 
you're throwing your energy behind an ef- 
fort to stop this Eisenhower galloping fa- 
voritism in atomic energy and other pub- 
lic interests. 

Keep up the fine work. 

Sincerely, 
James A, HAMLER, Jr. 





ScraNToN, Pa., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: As one who Is 
very much in sympathy for public-power 
policies, I write this note to thank you, and 
the small group of Senators with you, for 
the stand you are maintaining on the atomic 
energy bill. 

I speak for many other people when I en- 
courage you to continue the fight as long 
as you possibly can. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas Davis, Jr. 
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BrEecH SwAMP PLANTATION, 
Scotland Neck, N. C., July 21, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Although no one 
regrets more than I that circumstances in 
the world of today will not allow unre- 
stricted play of private enterprise, I realize 
that private enterprise due to various fac- 
tors in economic life cannot function wise- 
ly and well in all fields. 

Therefore I do hope that you will con- 
tinue to a successful end your fight to keep 
the TVA’s of our country out of the hands 
of private companies. 

We need these publicly owned authorities, 
if for no other reason than that given by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, namely, as a yardstick to 
measure values and charges. 

I also know that we who live in the rural 
areas would not yet have electricity, had it 
not been for the REA. The privately owned 
companies said they could not afford to fi- 
mance the outlay required. Nonetheless 
through the REA we set up the required 
equipment, and in 5 or 6 years, we shall have 
paid entirely for our lines, have had the 
use of electricity for 20 (otherwise be- 
nighted years) and own our own lines. 

So we know governmental aid in big un- 
dertakings is not without merit. 

Keep up your noble endeavor. 

With much admiration, 

Georcrs B. PURRINGTON, 
Mrs. A. L. PURRINGTON. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 23, 1954, 
Senator W. Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Congratulations on a splendid 
fight against the tremendous giveaway pro- 
gram of the present administration. 

Your magnificent fight is inspiring the 
people of this great and glorious country 
with courage and stamina which hasn't been 
apparent of late. 

There riches belong to all the people, not 
to a few favorites, who would enrich them- 
selves at the expense of all of us. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. G. MENDELSOM, 
Norwalk, Conn., July 22, 1954, 
Senator W. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Your sentiments are en- 
tirely correct, so far as I am concerned, on 
the atomic energy proposals, 

Hope you succeed, 

Yours truly, 
WrtuiaM H. Ban«s. 
ALToona, Pa., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WayNE Morsz, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You have done a wonderful 
job and rendered a great service to the pub- 
lic in contributing to the defeat of the 
atomic energy bill as supported by the ad- 
ministration. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Please be advised that you can count of my 
complete and wholehearted support in be- 
half of any Warne Morse endeavor at any 
time in the future, any place and anywhere, 
event to the extent of going in hock for you. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN La Mavr. 
Brinceport, Conn., July 24, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Keep it up, Senator. 

Your activities are a source of inspiration 
to the defeatists, to those who feel the fight’s 
lost, and all the other down-at-hearts. May- 
be if they’d pick up, you'd be able to pres- 
sure a few more of some representatives of 
the people (so-called) into aiding you. 
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Whatever it is, people like me appreciate 
it and fight harder and harder. It’s tough, 
but the alternative, an American fascism, 
is rotten-tough. 

Need any more roses? 

Sincerely, 
Donatp SoLorow. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: We Americans are fortunate 
to have a great Senator like you in Wash- 
ington. 

May God bless and protect you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ne.ire LupMAN. 





Yonxenrs, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WaYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I heartily agree with your stand 
orn the atomic-energy bill. The American 
people should be very proud of you. You 
You indeed are a true defender and cham- 
pion of the rights of all the people of this 
country. 

Keep up the good work. The eyes of 
America are on you, and God bless you and 
spare you for a long, long time. 

Yours respectfully, 
NATHAN EEAN. 





OAKLAND, Cauir., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are wonderful; 
6 hours is no short time to be on the floor 
in this hot weather. I think we are so for- 
tunate to have you in the Senate, and I pray 
that you keep well, because you play such 
an important role in the history of our 
United States. Even the radio announcers 
seem to be pleased to announce the coura- 
geous fight you are making. 

Perhaps not too many people take the 
time to write, but I assure you millions of 
us take courage from your position and 
vision on the important issues being decided 
in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL CoHEN. 





TRAFFORD, Pa., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WayYNE Morse, 
Senate, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It makes me feel real good all 
over, to hear you are fighting the very things 
you said sometime ago would happen. What 
are the Republicans doing, Senator? Giving 
everything away? The tidelands were given 
away even after the Supreme Court said 
they belong to the people, all the people. 
They traded the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme for some votes, and I feel we, the peo- 
ple, got the much worse of the deal. Tax 
reduction for whom? Now goes the power 
dams. Don't some of those politicians have 
a God? Not even an image? Never feel that 
your fight is not alone. This country of ours 
is made up of people, not a few ungodly, 


greedy people. God bless you, Senator. And 
keep up the fight. To me you're a states- 
man. 


Sincerely yours, 
Martius STeE.o. 
Cricaco, ILL., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter is to ex- 
press my appreciation of your courageous 
(not to s y exhausting) stand in the cur- 
rent debate over the revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act. In this, as in other cases where 
I have followed your record closely, you seem 
to me to be acting in the highest spirit of 
devotion to the public good. 

Not long ago I happened to be in the audi- 
ence when you spoke at Mandel Hall at the 
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University of Chicago. I was impressed by 
your statement that pressure campaigns to 
influence your vote had no bearing on your 
action, but that you were glad to have 
thoughtful letters from your constituents 
to help you decide what was in the best in- 
terest of the country as a whole. 

I am sorry that I do not live in Oregon so 
that I could vote for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lavra C. SwaBeyr. 





TOPEKA, KANns., July 18, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Am very happy to read 
of your efforts to attempt to halt the give- 
away of the atomic energy to private com- 
panies. Your efforts are helping to preserve 
a lot of this country’s wealth for the average 
fellow. 

Keep up the fine work. 

Sincerely, 
James A. HAMLER, Jr. 





Port ARTHUR, Tex., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for continuing to represent the 
people. 
D. A. Davis. 





GAINESVILLE, FLA., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I, like an inestimable 
number of other persons, have not written 
to tell you that you have the support of a 
great many more people than even you may 
suspect. 

Since your abnegation of the Republican 
Party, I have watched rather closely what you 
have done in the Senate. If I am fair- 
minded, none of your words or actions have 
been unfair. 

Let them bring in the cots; but for the 
sake of us all, you and MARGARET CHASE 
SMiTrH and Pavut Dovctas, and a few others 
protect what we have left. 

This is not a letter of advice, but one that 
makes a request that you who still have in- 
tegrity not sacrifice it to expediency. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. ABBOTT. 





CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsg, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator Morse: The officers of 
this council have noted your legislative rec- 
ord with approval for your stand on bills 
that are directly affecting the working people 
of these United States. 

Your stand and leadership in defeating the 
proposed giveaway of atomic power rights 
and secrets to the electric power industry 
and protecting our investment of $12 billion 
in its development has prompted us to write 
and thank you and all who are truly repre- 
senting the small taxpaying citizen. It was 
a tough fight from the newspaper accounts, 
and the credit is all the more for your cou- 
rageous stand against the big-business lobby. 

Our sincere thanks and appreciation, may 
you be a United States Senator as long as 
you wish. 

Smeerely yours, 
Russe. B. Hares, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA FaRM RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., July 22, 1954. 
To Members of the California Delegation in 
the Senate and House of Representatives: 
Our committee is opposed in principle to 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act as pro- 
posed in bills S. 3323 (HicKENLOoPER) and 
H. R. 8862 (CoE). 


July ay 


The atomic-energy resources of America 
were developed by the Government at a cost 
of over $12 billion. They are therefore the 
property of all the people. 

Giving private utilities exclusive patent 
rights on this tremendous source of energy 
would sound the death knell for public power 
and strengthen monopoly in this field. 

We are also opposed to President Fisen-. 
hower’s action ordering the Atomic Energy 
Commission to purchase electricity from 4 
proposed Dixon-Yates syndicate plant in 
West Memphis, Ark., at a cost of from ¢92 
million to $129 million more than the power 
would cost from facilities constructed anq 
operated by TVA. 

We urge that you vote against any give- 
away of our atomic-energy resources and 
against any amendment sustaining President 
Eisenhower’s order to the AEC. By follow- 
ing the leadership given in this matter by 
Representative Cnet Hotirie.p, of California, 
you will be defending the people’s right to 
atomic power. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joe C. Lewis, 
Chairman, 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE, 
Lexington, Ky., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I have appreciated 
very much your independent stand in the 
Senate. Now I am thrilled over your stand 
on the TVA-AEC measure. I hope that you 
do not have to talk too many nights. ButI 
do hope you defeat the measure. 

It is really remarkable to have the Inde- 
pendents, Republicans, dad Democrats rep- 
resented in this fight against the Dixon- 
Yates proposal. 

If you cannot stop the measure now, I do 
hope that you can force a complete airing of 
the whole deal. It begins to look as though 
radio commentator Edward R. Murrow had 
something 2 or 3 weeks ago when he said 
that we were headed for subsidized private 
enterprise. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal is giving 
good coverage to the stand that you public- 
spirited Senators are making. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis SMYTHE. 


CHARLESTON, MO., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Power to you. Pray never weaken. 
Ropert L. BuRKE. 





Lonc Beacn, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate Floor: 
Please keep up the good fight to save public 
power. 
*  Danten T. Brice, 
Vice President, Lakewood Democrats. 
BerKewey, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Appreciate your fight on TVA. Our best 
wishes are with you. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Puiwir Ferris. 


VETERANS’ HOspPITAL, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: By the time this 
letter reaches you the atomic-energy legis- 
lation may be over with, but, regardless of 
the outcome, you can rest assured there are 
many in this country who have hopes for 
the future as long as men like you are in 
Government. You have the fighting spirit 
of “Old Bob” La Follette, and we in Wiscon- 


sin are proud of you. 
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Although I am now studying for the 
Methodist ministry, I am proud to have grad- 
uated from Wisconsin Law School. I wish 
one could be as proud of our other graduates 
as we are of you. 

I am also proud that you gave the com- 
mencement address when I graduated from 
Cornell College in 1946. 

I am writing this from a veterans’ hospital, 
so hope you will pardon the writing. Keep 
up the good work. The intelligent people in 
this country are all proud of you. 

Sincerely, 
R. H. CONNER. 
Detroit, Micu., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I'd like to stand up and be 
counted in your corner. Your fight against 
Eisenhower’s atomic-energy bill inspires 
heartfelt admiration. 

Men of your integrity and caliber are few 
and far between. In our house your name 
has become symbolic of everything that is 
fine and decent in the political arena. 

Heard your comments on Frank Edwards’ 
radio broadcast tonight and feel outraged at 
the administration’s proposed robbery. 
Tidelands and now this. 

Every good wish for a successful fight. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANNE FRIEDMAN. 
LewissurG, Pa., July 23, 1954. 

Senator Morse has come out of the West. 
Through all the wide borders his cause is 
the best. With apologies to Sir Walter. 

Congratulations and good luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dessa (Mrs. P. L.) Harrrman. 





Massapequa, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE Morse: Thank you for your 
stand in the interest of all the people of the 
United States. 

May your efforts be rewarded by success. 

Sincerely, 
BErRNicE SHAw. 
Mapison, Wis., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: We applaud your efforts to 
prevent the exploitation of the peacetime 
use of atomic energy by one or a few utility 
corporations. 

Keep up the show. 

Sam L, ScHEINBERG. 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: Seeing and reading 
your picture in today’s Daily Mirror, lying on 
Army cots and reading the caption under it, 
here’s wishing and praying for you, Senator 
Morse, and to every Senator whose opinion 
is akin to your own strength, endurance, 
keen understanding, and sound wisdom and 
knowledge, our dear Lord God willing. 

New Yorks, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: Please continue the fight. 
Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 
S. Lappy. 
Brooxtiyrn, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Keep up the 
g00d work you are doing. Don’t let them 
steal the atomic power as they did the oil 
power. 

God bless you and keep you healthy so 
you can fight for the people. 

Thank you again, 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuas. Estricu. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Thursday, July 22, 1954. 
(Great day in history.) 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: As a citizen of this 
great country saddened too often by the per- 
formance of the Congress, may I again ex- 
press my deep appreciation to you for your 
services in behalf of the citizenry. 

I refer, of course, to your marathon per- 
formance on the floor of the Senate early 
today in behalf of public power and against 
the giveaway of atomic energy developed by 
public taxes. The press (radio) described 
you as “with flower in buttonhole and not 
a hair unruffied,” and I shouted a silent, ad- 
miring “hallelujah.” I am proud of you, and 
very grateful, indeed. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE GILBERTSON. 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations on the fine 
work you are doing to prevent the atomic 
energy giveaway. And my hearty thanks. 

We are thankful that we have such men 
as you in the Senate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WINIFRED MEEKS. 





VANGUARD ADVERTISING, 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: Please continue the 
valiant fight you are waging to prevent the 
encroachment of private plunder on the 
atomic-energy program. 

This problem needs long and careful study, 
with hearings to permit the public interest 
to be fully and adequate presented. 

I don’t understand the frenzied, indecent, 
and almost suspicious haste to force passage 
of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Russakorr. 
New Yorgs, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Your great cour- 
age in combating our present administra- 
tion’s specious concern with what's good for 
the people fills me with hope for the future 
of our country. 

I am also a Republican who is thoroughly 
disgusted with the reactionaries and so- 
called liberals of the party. 

I earnestly extend my best wishes for your 
good health and feel compelled to commend 
you for your fine principles. How badly 
this Congress needs more WAYNE MorsEs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rose TENENBAUM. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 

Dear ServaTor Morse: Just having heard 
you on Frank. Edwards program I was about 
to send a telegram of gratitude to you for 
your fight to save the TVA. 

It then occurred to me I could write 5 
letters for the price of 1 telegram, Also I 
would have the satisfaction of doing a small 
amount of work during this night while you 
are keeping watch. , 

I knew both the Senators La Follette and 
old “Bob’s” cloak of courage seems to fit your 
shoulders, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bersy Graves REYNEAU. 
_ Mrs. B. G. Reyneau. 
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ANN Arsor, MicH., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations. 
You're doing a splendid job for the Ameri- 
can people. Though from another State, I 
want to thank you. 

I particularly am enjoying your hard- 
fisted attitude in view of a letter I wrote you 
in January 1953, asking you whether it 
wouldn't be possible to use the filibuster 
against the very people who have benefited 
by it for the past decades. Though your 
fight to save us the tidelands oil was un- 
successful, I certainly hope that this time 
the American people will preserve our re- 
sources. 

Best of luck—both in the current debate 
and in the many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
GeorceE K. LEVINGER. 





EASTON, PA., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Morse: I wish to express my 
sympathy with your stand on the present 
administration’s proposal to change the 
atomic energy law. I admire and appreciate 
your efforts to prevent that which is right- 
fully the property of the people from falling 
into the hands of a few. 

My only regrets are that I cannot support 
you with my ballot, or express the same sen- 
timents of gratitude to the Senators from 
my own State. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. PuGH. 
WasuincrTon, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Deeply appreciate your part in the tre- 
mendous battle for the public interest on 
the atomic energy bill. Hope you will con- 
tinue fighting to defeat or substantially 
amend the bill which will affect so vitally 
America’s future. 

WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, 
Cooperative League of the USA, 





Cuicaco, July 22, 1954. 
A word of encouragement to you on your 
fight against the atomic giveaway. 
LEON DESPRES. 
New Yor« Crry, July 22, 1954. 
My Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your 


_ attempt to prevent the mishandling of 


atomic energy. God luck in your fight. 
Yours, 
Mark ATWOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mokrsgz, of Oregon. 
HONORABLE Sir: We are praying for your 
success in your fight to help us. We are 
behind you in your effort in this giveaway 
atomic power and everything you do to 
help us. 
Thank God, for people like you. 
Sincerely, 
Rose M. WEIss. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 23, 1954. 
Dear Senator: I heard you talk over Frank 
Edwards’ program and appreciate your fine 
work and efforts in behalf of the American 
people versus the Fat Cats. 
Thanks again and best wishes to you and 
your associatés. 
Keep fighting. 
Sincerely, 
P. H. ApaMs. 
Maptson, Itt., July 23, 1954. 
Dear Sir: Having heard you talk last night 
on Frank Edwards’ program. We thank you 


—_ 
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so much for working for us little people's 
heritage. My husband works at the steel 
mill and they are laying off men. The former 
has been cut drastically. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lours Stovrorr. 





Hyannis, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
God bless you, Senator Morse. You and 
your loyal little band of true Americans— 
Grutettre, Hm, and the others. I was 
thrilled listening to your talk over Frank 
Edwards’ program. You sounded hoarse but 
full of fighting spirit. Keep it up—my, the 
utility stooges are mad at you Dboys, but we, 
the people, love you. I used to live in Port- 
land and still have many friends in that 
fine State of Oregon. 
Wishing you and your band of patriots the 
best of luck. 
Success. 
KATHERINE MILLER. 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Senator Morse: Very grateful for 
your fight to save TVA. I wish you success 
and the very best of health, 
Sincerely yours. 
Mrs. Mary S. RItcHre. 





LIncoun, Nesr., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morse: I want to thank you for 
the gallant fight you are putting up for us, 
the so-called little people. While I am not 
a constituent of yours, I feel that you repre- 
sent me and my family in the Senate. 
Thanking you again and wishing you 
success. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Harry SOHL. 





LINCOLN, Nesr., July 23, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a line to com- 
mend you in your fight against the atomic 
giveaway program. Although I don’t come 
from Oregon I feel that you are representing 
my interests in this fight. 
Wish you much success in this fight and 
keep up the good work. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Sout. 


_ 


Croron-on-Hupson, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: You are a great man. And 
you are entirely right when you said on 
Frank Edward's program, you are making a 
historic stand in the interest of the people 
of the whole country. 

I for one, shall remember your fight for 
years to come. I am grateful to Senators 
Hrii, Gore, LANGER. Thank goodness for the 
few good men we have in our Legislature. 
And I wish to add the name of our own dear 
Senator LEHMAN. 

Wishing you and our Nation success in 
accomplishing the rights of the people, I 
remain 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. M. F. Sear. 





Sraren Isianp, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Just to say I am very 
glad to hear the news today and the won- 
derful fight you are putting om over the 
latest giveaway deal. 

You have a rooter here. 

Sincerely, 
Eve S. FarrBarrn. 
Orecon Crry, Orec., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Keep fighting for public control of atomic 

energy. Papermakers Local 166 behind you. 
: Burr ExLepce, 
President. 
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Enrenprise, Onec., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Dear Senator Morse: We Oregonians can 
thank God that we have a man in Washing- 
ton who cannot be bought. May God stay 
your strengti:. 

Peart H. Bearp, 
Assistant Chairman, Wallowa 
County Democrats. 
Baker, Orec., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations to you and all your col- 
leagues who helped to save the American 
people from disaster. Private companies will 
sell it to the highest bidder. 

Joe Dewuns. 





Corpus CuristI, Tex., July 23, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Is it possible for a citizen to file an 
injunction against the atomic share-the- 
plan program? 

Further, can a citizen file an injunction 
against a giveaway program in the Tennessee 
Valley project? 

Please furnish all the material available 
in this line. 

R. J. HEREForD. 
THE DALLEs, OrEG., July 22, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: More power to you. 
Appreciate your efforts to keep the Eisen- 
hower administration from giving away to 
private power companies the TVA. 

Sincerely, 
RutTuH STovatt. 


oo 


MonMOUTH, OrEG., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, ~* 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
Senator on the courageous stand you, Sen- 
ators Gore, LEHMAN, JACKSON, MAGNUSON, 
and the others are making on this terrible 
atomic power bill of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

May I say you are going to have some 
fighters on your side come 1956. May God 
give you strength to win. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Nouan P. RASNICK. 


RESOLUTION OF OREGON STATE FEDERATION OF 
Lasor, PORTLAND, OREG. 


RESOLUTION 80 


Whereas atomic energy development for 
peacetime uses is now under discussion in 
the legislative halls of the National Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas major private utility groups are 
seeking, for their own use, release of atomic 
energy patents in possession of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
through their Government, have already in- 
vested approximately $12,500,000,000 in the 
development of atomic energy; and 

Whereas these private utilities seek re- 
lease of the patents on reactors to be used 
by them for generation of electricity; and 

Whereas partnership plans of the admin- 
istration already announced for hydroelec- 
tric development include those in which the 
Federal Government will build dams and 
the private utilities install the generating 
equipment, and such a partnership has been 
opposed by this organization, yet in this 
proposal of private utilities that they be 
given these patents to produce electric gen- 
eration from reactors is an even more 
serious proposal because it means that these 
private utilities will be in on the ground 
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floor to take over the benefits of the $12,500,. 
000,000 already expended by the people of 
these United States in the basic develop- 
ment of atomic energy, and unlike the case 
in early hydroelectric development, here 
they will have the field to themselves from 
the beginning to reap the benefits of 
$12,500,000,000 of Federal expenditures: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa. 
tion of Labor, at convention in Astoria, 
Oreg., June 21-25, 1954, go on record oppos- 
ing release of these patents to private util- 
ities; and be it further 

Resolved, That this organization believes 
it to be in the best interests of all the citi- 
zens of this Nation that control of atomic 
energy development and use be kept exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including atomic development for 
peacetime uses. 





Astoria, LONG IsLAND, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Sm: Every day that goes by makes 
me admire your actions more and more. I 
only regret that you cannot represent us here 
in New York along with Senator LEHMan, 
Your atomic energy bill discourse is an eye 
opener. 

Keep up the good work, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. BLANCHE MARIENHOFr, 





WINTER Hit, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My husband and I 
wish to compliment you on your fight against 
the atomic energy bill. We admire your 
spirit and your concern for the American 
people. 

We hear you often via Frank Edwards’ 
program. 

Keep up the. good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs. R. K. Darr. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WayNeE Mokrsez, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: How proud the people of 
Oregon must be of you. Moreover, how 
proud they can be of themselves that they 
are the kind of people to send a man like 
you to represent them. 

Before my 16-year-old son went upstairs 
to bed last night, he said to the rest of the 
family: “We can afford to go to bed because 
there are people like Senator Morse staying 
up scrapping for us.” 

With my heartfelt thanks, 

Virctinia VAN ZANDT. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse. 

HONORABLE Sir: No voter is able to thank 
you ever for the hours of your precious 
health you are sacrificing in the defense and 
protection of the taxpayers’ and future vot- 
ers’ property and existence given away, 
thrown away, by our present know-nothings. 

God help you and the other legislators in 
this ‘essential campaign of protection, en- 
lightenment, and education of us future 
voters. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD EHRENPREIS, M. D. 
New York, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Wayne Morse: 

Congratulations on your brave fight to in- 

form American people of atomic giveaway. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. MANN. 
Katamazoo, Micw., July 26, 1954 

Hon. SENATOR MORSE: 

Congratulations are certainly in order to 
the honorable Senator Mors for his gallant 
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stand to prevent Eisenhower's atomic enegy 
law. We are requesting you to support the 
stand Senator Morse has taken. Your vote 
on this bill will be taken very seriously. 
Pavut W. Srorey, 
President, Parchment Local 923, AGL. 
Newport, ARK., July 26, 1954. 

Senator WAYNE MoRsE: 

Thanks for your fighting spirit. We sin- 
cerely believe that steam and hydro methods 
producing electric power are becoming ob- 
solete. Apparently atomic-produced electric 
power will replace conventional methods. 
since this atomic power has been developed 
at the expense of the people of the United 
States, we believe that they should receive 
the benefits directly without paying pre- 
miums to the private power companies. 
This cooperative is an organization of some 
of those taxpayers and it is an instrument 
through which some of the benefits of atomic 
power can be delivered to the people di- 
rectly. We know you have our interest at 
heart and we know you will protect that 
interest while the atomic energy bill is be- 
ing considered. 

FaRMeERsS ELECTRIc Co-op CorpP., 
Corsetr JOHNSTON, President. 
WaLrter B. Horr, Treasurer. 
CarL Cross, Manager. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VaA., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator M. M. NEELY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Never sell out. 

Mr. and Mrs. JoHN BOWMAN. 
Mr. and Mrs. HOMER VANCE. 
SHINNSTON, W. VA. 
MraMI, FLA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
At-a-boy, take care of yourself. 
Our love, 

HELEN and HAROLD KING. 
SPRINGFIELD GARDENS, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE Mosse, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morse: Let me send you and, 
through you, all those gallant gentlemen who 
fight side by side with you, the heartfelt 
thanks of my wife and me. In this trying 
ordeal of an around-the-clock session you 
have our sympathies and our best wishes. 
It is one of the few encouraging signs of 
our sad times to see brave men who refuse 
to give up to party what was meant for 
mankind, stand up to fight for the rights 
of the people and the Government of these 
United States. A President who never voted 
until he was over 60 is being misled by a 
selfish group. It is our very fervent hope 
that you will have the strength to fight 
to the finish this attempt to plunder the 
public, which spent billions of dollars for 
the development of something which the 
giant corporations refused to invest a cent 
in. Yet today they want to steal the finished 
product from the people of the Nation. We 
cannot allow public property to be stolen 
or the safety of the Nation to be handed 
over to a selfish Power Trust. 

The best of luck to all of you in this 
historic debate. 

Yours respectfully, 
GrorGE PHILIP SILVERBERG. 
ReEpDwoop Crry, Caurr., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Wish you success in your fight 
against atomic energy bill, 8. 3690. 

Have heard you speak several times on 
Prank Edwards news program and would like 
to think that this November we can get a 
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few more Senators to help you in your good 
work. 
Sincerely, 
Caries L. Perkins, 

ARLINGTON HeEIcnts, Itu., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have admired your 
courageous course of action for a year and 
a half, sir; and just wish to thank you for 
your present fine effort on behalf of the 
American people. The present administra- 
tion is outdoing Grant’s in its efforts to give 
away the people’s resources to big business. 
The reactionaries are having their inning, 
but I believe the people of America will have 
theirs ultimately. Thank you for serving 
all of us well. 

I’m sorry to be unable to vote for you, 
but I'll try to aid you indirectly by keeping 
Meek with us in Illinois. 

Yours sincerely, 
KENNETH SCHALLER. 
New Yorx« City, July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up your stand 
against the “big power steal.” Many former 
Eisenhower voters are beginning to see the 
grab leader as a shill for the power trusts. 
I believe the American public have come of 
age, painful though it may be. 

My best to your colleagues and you. We 
will remember in November. 

Sincerely, 
Orca Murray. 


_— 


BEvERLY, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your fight against the Eisenhower proposals 
to ruin TVA, and to turn over atomic power 
to private enterprise. Keep on fighting. A 
lot of people are hoping you will win. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarpD W. THALER, M. D. 

P.S.—I helped work my way through the 
University of Tennessee working for TVA and 
never met a creeping Socialist there. 

R. W. T. 


—_—— 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WayYNe Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks. Please keep talking. You have our 
moral support. Wish we could give you 
physical support also. 

We are tired of seeing our national re- 
sources handed out on a silver platter by this 
administration to private industry. 

Please let me know how you stand on the 
Echo Dam project. Is it an unnecessary 
project? 

Very sincerely, 
Saran J. Smira. 
SaMveEL SMITH. 


New Yore Ciry, July 22, 1954. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE. “ 
Dear Sire: Just heard you on the Prank 
Edwards program, and was heartened by your 
words. The people do know we have some 
Senators in working for the rank- 
and-file instead of gnly for the big operators. 
Keep up the good work, Senator (which 
you always do) and may God give you 
strength and wisdom to carry on through 
this giveaway Congress. You sure called it 
right in that last tial election. 
Hoping the people wake up before it is too 
late, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
WaTHaN JACKSON. 
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Des Mornes, Iowa, July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNz Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Not only all the peo- 
ple of our country, but the people of all the 
world are indebted to you for the way you 
are standing up against big-money interests 
in our country. They are not only trying to 
take over our country, but the world. 

Our most heartfelt gratitude to you. Pos- 
terity will hail you as one of the outstanding 
friends of humanity, and saviors of the 
world. You were so right in saying that po- 
litical and economic freedom in our country 
will always be in jeopardy, so long as so many 
of the world’s people are being robbed of 
their heritage, though those are not your ex- 
act words. When we deny freedom to others, 
we lose what freedom we have had also. By 
giving ourselves in service to others, we 
served our own best interested. Likewise we 
rob ourselves, when we rob them. 

All hail to your clearer vision. 

Mary E. CassItt anp Lucy B. 
DEXTER, ‘ 
(Another grandma, who likes to join 
me in these messages). 
Astoria, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up the fight for the 
public’s interest with reference to atomic 
energy. It’s good to know we do have some 
Senators who are more concerned about the 
welfare of the country as a whole and not 
in supporting some private power group. 

With sincere appreciation, 

FP. Macavu.ay,. 
Brooxiyrn, N. Y., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I listened to your short speech 
on Mr. Frank Edward’s radio time and it 
made me feel good to know that we have 
some Senators who have the interests of the 
people at heart and will fight for the good 
of the people to the end. God bless you. 

I regret that I am not one of your con- 
stituents. 

There must be no more giveaways of the 
people’s wealth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Invinc GELFAND. 
BrRookiyryn, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Please accept the 
sincere appreciation of this family who are 
only sorry that they are not in a position to 
vote for you. Keep up the good work. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANDRE STEPHAN MOLNAR. 





Cuicaco, Iuu., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 

Received your Oregon letter in regard to 
the atomic giveaway. 

I think you are putting up a wonderful 
fight for the people of the Nation. 

Receive the Oregon letter regularly and 
get information from it that I could not pos- 
sibly get from any newspaper. 

Sincerely hope you win the fight against 
the atomic giveaway. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin L. Ross. 
Cuicaco, ILu., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Good for you. 

We are in accord with your decision 100 
percent. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 


y 
Dororny MELT. 
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Bronx, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator W. Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 
HonorasLe Sm: Keep up the good work. 
The atomic giveaway is disgraceful. 
Respectfully yours, 
Max STEINMAN. 





WISCONSIN DELLS, Wis., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We wish to congratulate 
and thank you for the tireless effort yOu are 
asserting for the protection of the peoples’ 
freedom and prosperity. 

It has always been our contention that 
Government should always Operate and be 
a@ yardstick for public power and private 
energy be kept in control, lest it exploit the 
people. 

More power to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. NeLts CHRISTOPHERSON, 
New Yors, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: Since these are days 
of feeble tongues and private-power minds, 
it is a pleasure to read of your actions in 
the AEC debate. We hope you keep your 
vocal chords in prime working order and 
that you find men and means to outwit this 
bill and have it presented in a more proper 
form. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED ARCHIS. 
CONCORDIA COLLEGE, 
Moorhead, Minn., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: Keep up the good 
fight. The spirit of George Norris is with 
you. Old Bob La Folette must feel a strong 
urge to rise in his grave and cheer you on 
as you fight the battle for the people as 
he fought them years ago. The great myth 
of the Eisenhower administration has been 
the lie that it is serving the people, when 
every major step it has taken has been 
against the common man. Make that clear 
to the people, and the fall elections will 
do the rest. Surely there are enough public- 
spirited Senators willing to do a little talk- 
ing and lose a little sleep for one of the 
most vital causes that confronted this Na- 
tion. Talk all summer, if necessary, to pre- 
vent this proposed betrayal of the people. 
God be with you in your good fight. His- 
tory will class you with her immortals. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Lao. 


Counts, Va., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Str: My hat is off to you for your 
faithful and courageous fight against the 
powerhouse gang who seek to destroy TVA 
and monopolize all of the Nation's electric 
power. Your fight is for not only the pres- 
ent generation but also for unborn babes. 
You fought like the good soldier that you 
are to save the tidelands oil for the people, 
but you lost, and this is the second time 
that President Eisenhower has surrendered 
to the plunder bund, and if these selfish 
forces win their goal our democracy will be 
swallowed up by the plutocracy and the 
howlers of creeping socialism are promoters 
of sneaking capitalism. The betrayal of the 
public interest by President Eisenhower 
should not surprise anyone, since he has 
teamed up with the very forces that he 
said during the Republican primary stole 
votes instead of long-horned cattle. Warne, 
you tell both the friends and enemies of 
the general public that both Democrats and 
Republicans are madder than a hundred 
hornets over the defeat of the George bill 
to raise tax exemptions for the small-in- 
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come groups. So keep up the good fight and 
may God bless your efforts. 
Respectfully, 
E. V. Counts. 
Hicu Pornrt, N. C., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MoORsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Senator Morse: Thank you for your fight 
against the AEC bill. You deserve the thanks 
of all Americans. 
Sincerely yours, 
Miss KATHERINE Morris, 





BrmMINnGHAM, Ata., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks again. It’s 
really most heartening to see you and a few 
of the other Senators in there fighting when 
the interest of the whole country is at stake. 
Frankly, however, I’ve come to expect it of 
you. 

I am writing for the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for every day of this week, as I know 
there will be some very enlightening infor- 
mation to be found there. You may be fili- 
bustering, but it’s certainly in a good cause. 
I've been getting so discouraged about so 
many things of late that it really gives me 
a boost to know what you're doing. The 
only trouble is I can’t get too much informa- 
tion—or at least the information that I 
want—out of the daily paper. 

I have really enjoyed and appreciate the 
newsletter which is being mailed to me from 
your office, even though I’m not an Ore- 
gonian. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Miss FarraR ARMSTRONG. 





VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorseE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I would like to congratulate you 
on the fine job you are doing in the present 
AEC debate. 

I, as well as many others, are backing you 
100 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
NaTALIE KATZ. 
Irvine BIRD. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: Even though it’s hot 
and sticky here, I would feel guilty if I did 
not drop you a line to tell you how much 
I have always admired your statesmanship 
and your courageous stand against the pres- 
ent administration’s giveaway ‘program. 

What a pity that we do not have more 
statesmen in Washington instead of a lot of 
party-labeled politicians who do not observe 
principles in voting for legislation and which 
will benefit the majority of people instead 
of just a few. 

Keep up the good work, Senator, and may 
your health permit you to serve the people 
for a long, long time. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. KaSMARCK. 
Epmonnps, WasH., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Mors, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sme: Your untiring efforts are not go- 
ing unnoticed and unappreciated. 

At a time when rape, with the public as 
the victim, is being defined by the press and 
those in power as the highest type of moral 
activity, you have persistently and ener- 
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getically tried to make the public aware of 
the real motives behind the Republican leg- 
islative program. We wish that apathy 
weren’t so prevalent but want to assure you 
that many value your efforts immeasurably 
and that your protestations are decreasing 
that apathy by increasing proportions as 
time goes by. 

We wish you continued good health anq 
want to assure you that your magnificent 
efforts will continue to receive our whole. 
hearted support. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROnaLp E. Frece. 
RicHarp H. Ryen, 
PHYLLIs E. Fiece, 
ANN A. RYEN. 

i NEw York, N. Y., July 24. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNaTor Morse: Please keep up the 
good fight you are waging right now. 

All my family and friends are with you. 

Good health and good luck. 

Mrs. H. Bropy, 
SraTe Couiece, Pa., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am delighted with you. 
You are in the right. Hurray for Morse, | 
hope you can keep going forever. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. Law. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator WayYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Our prayers are with 
you in your valiant fight for justice. May 
God give you the needed strength. 

Sincerely, 
MARIANNE LINEHAN, 
Mrs. Robert V. Linehan. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WaYNE MoRsE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want you to know that I am 
with those who are voting for Government 
control or ownership of atomic energy. 

I am also in favor of your stand as a liberal 
in the issues that come before the Senate. 

Sincerely, ° 
RoutuH M. BONSTEEL, 
A Member of the AASW. 





Ourvia, Minn., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You can never know 
just how many times I have breathed a great 
feeling of gratitude toward you for the way 
that you have stood up and been counted for 
standing up for what is right. It takes cour- 
age to do that and that is one of your great 
tributes. I imagine there are times when it 
seems that all are against you, but don't 
despair, for you cannot know that unseen or 
maybe unheard-of audiences that are behind 
you and who are thanking you for your 
tireless efforts to better the lot of the little 
man. 

Right now, as I am writing, you are in 
there fighting against that atomic energy 
bill, you and a host of others. All power to 
you and the rest. We gave away our tide- 
lands oil and now our atomic energy to big 
business, who will in turn scheme, as has 
been done before, with foreign countries, and 
more or less it will be our youth who will 
pay for it with blood. I read Drew Pearson's 
article in the St. Paul Dispatch evening 
paper of July 22 in which he told of the 
different sellout deais that had been made 
by some of our big business. 

I will close this with saying all power to 
you and many thanks for the way you dare 
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to stand up and be counted even if you have 
to stand all alone, but lately you have had 
plenty of help. 
Your friend, 
Mrs. STANLEY SCHNELLE. 

JACKSON, MicH., July 23, 1954. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: God bless you in 
your stanch struggle to protect the interests 
of the small wage earner and consumer, 
You are ever in the,forefront in defending 
civil rights, upholding the fundamental pro- 
visions of our Constitution, and acting as a 
bulwark for freedom of thought in this age 

f fear. 
. We want you to know that you have our 
prayers for success in the present struggle 
re atomic energy bill. Bless you for helping 
stave off the power interests until the people 
can speak again in November. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. ANDERSON. 
METUCHEN, N. J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your efforts to keep power 
in public hands were it rightly belongs is 
greatly appreciated by this citizen. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp E. HAtt. 





GREENVILLE, S. C., 

July 24, 1954. 
My Dear SeEnaTOR Morse: Thank you for 
your valiant leadership to prevent a gigantic 
giveaway of our investment in atomic energy. 

Yours very truly, 
THEODREIA S. LOWREY 
Mrs. William T. Lowrey. 





Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MorssE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to take this 
moment to congratulate you on your spten- 
did work in regards to the President's give- 
away program. This proves that you were 
right all along about Mr. Eisenhower’s ability. 
Keep up your good work. 

Respectfully, 
P. A. ScHTELDGE. 
Cnicaco, Inn., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse. 

Dear Sir: This is to express my great ad- 
miration and thanks for your untiring efforts 
to prevent the giveaway (to put it politely) 
to private concerns, of the production and 
sale of atomic power. You, and all those 
who are fighting this steal, are truly valiant 
soldiers in the battle to preserve some of the 
principles upon which this country was 
founded, but which are being sabotaged by 
un-Americans in high places. 

Yours sincerely, 
Emma ScHMIDr. 
CurcnocveE, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I feel that our 
good President is wrong in the AEC con- 
troversy, and I commend your courageous 
fight for public power. Keep it up. 

Yours truly, 
FLorENcE F. Foster. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Senator: Congratulations for your 
great effort, your endurance, and your will 
power in fighting the Atomic Energy Act, and 
the giveaway program of the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration. The folks at home, and my 
friends have words of praise for you. 

What we neeg is more Senators like you 
that will fight this giveaway program. God 
bless you and wishing you and your dear 
colleagues in this great legislative battle, 
great success. 

Sincerely, 
SOLOMON GREGAR, 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 23, 1954. 
Re atomic energy giveaway 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Under our present Government 
of big business by big business, for big 
business, how can you win But thank you 
anyway for putting up a magnificient fight. 

What this country needs, before it is too 
late, is a real crusade, and I think you are 
the one to lead it. I would gladly be a 
missionary for your cause. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Henry W. TAYLor. 
San Jose, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I want to thank you 
for what you are doing to stop President 
Eisenhower's atomic energy giveaway bill 
from going through. I wish we had more 
public interested men in Washington like 
you. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
Wir.i1aM W. LLEWELLYN, 
STONEHAM, Mass, 
Senator WaYNE MoRrsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: How proud we are of 
you. My butcher said to me this morning: 
“‘MorsE has taken the place of Borah, Norris, 
the LaFollettes, and all the other great lib- 
erals.” 

I just hope God will give you the strength 
to keep going in your present fight for the 
American people, but, with so few of the 
Senators willing to stand out front and take 
the rap, the fight is in danger of being lost. 

I heard you on Frank Edward’s radio 
broadcast last night. You were great, but 
watch that precious voice of yours; we can’t 
atford to lose that. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH C. MCDONALD, 
Secretary, Winchester Democratic 
Town Commission. 





New York, N. Y., July 20, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I would like to ex- 
press profound appreciation for the heroic 
job you are doing trying to stop the giveaway 
atomic energy bill. 

I’ve been meaning to write a thank you 
note to you for years, but I didn’t think it 
would mean very much until I was able to 
rate. 

So thank you, thank you, for doing a con- 
sistent job of trying to introduce good legis- 
lation. 

I admire your courage and bravery in 
standing above, and surely wish that I lived 
where I could vote for you. 

Cordially, 
BEATRICE RUTH. 
Pontiac, MicH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You will remember me from 
our correspondence while I was at USVA 
Center, Biloxi, Miss. I was attempting to 
obtain a position as veterinarian in your 
great State of Oregon which was open at the 
time. While I was awaiting the outcome, I 
obtained a position here with the city of 
Pontiac and have been here since, nearly a 
year. I haven't given up hope of sometime 
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obtaining a position as veterinarian in Ore- 
gon, although things have been all right 
here. 

I want to sincerely congratulate you on 
your wonderful stand on that giveaway 
power business going on now. You are a 
hero in my eyes. You are like Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Sincerely, , 
Morcan L. HANNAHS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1954. 
Hon WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Today’s press quotes 
you as saying you might become unpopular 
in the Senate because of your objection to 
curbing debate on an important issue. 

I’m sure such unpopularity will never affect 
your decisions—remember, Judith is only one 
of your supporters; my friends and I were 
there too. 

It’s a pleasure to say thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Haro_p B. HuGHEs. 





La JOLLA, Cauir., July 21, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: What a wonderful 
stand you are taking for the rights of the 
people. Many of us appreciate it more than 
we can tell, so we are sending you worlds of 
good wishes for your historic fight. 

Wery sincerely, 
FRANCES MITCHELL. 
JULY 25, 1954. 

SENATOR MorsE: It’s indeed comforting to 
know that we have at least a few Senators 
who consider the people’s interest in the 
future more important than their own inter- 
ests. Don’t give up. 

MarGARET E. MATTHEWS. 





MATTAPOISETT, MASS., 
July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Cheers, cheers, and 
more cheers for the liberals of today. 

Whatever the result of your efforts, you are 
making a lasting imprint of valiant men 
waging a just war of words for the rights of 
their constituents. 

May the Lord bless and keep you and cause 
His face to shine upon you always is the 
prayer of your friend, 

Mary B. H. Ransom. 


— 


Cuicaco, Inu., July 22, 1954. 
Mr. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from the State of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Senator Morse: I congratulate you for 
fighting those who would give away the pub- 
lic investment in atomic energy. I heard 
you on Prank Edwards’ radio show at 9 this 
evening and had seen you earlier on a TV 
program. Keep up the good work. I have 
written to Senator Hi, too, 
Sincerely, 
Ep CoNNERs. 


— 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Not since Senator 
Norris have these Aimerican properties, the 
natural resources, had such vigorous and 
steadfast protection. 

With appreciation of your courage and co- 
gency; and may your words flourish on the 
Senate floor. 

Heatu Jones. 
SuzExNer W. Niza, 
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Guien ELtyNn, ILx., July 23, 1954. 

WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to commend 
and thank you for your part in the fight 
to amend the Atomic Energy Modernization 
Act and to keep it from passing the Senate 
in its present reactionary form. 

We consider that it is contrary to the 
public interest for the President to order 
the Atomic Energy Commission to give a 
power contract to a competitor of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—the Dixon-Yates 
group—which would receive the contract 
without competitive bidding and operate tax- 
free; and for Congress to enact the order 
into law is outrageous. We hope that you 
and your colleagues will be able to amend 
this part of the bill out of existence. 

We are also strongly opposed to turning 
over the entire industrial atomic energy 
field to private capital. We think the co- 
operatives and publicly owned utilities 
should always be given priority for obtaining 
atomic power for developing their plants. 
It seems to us that the safeguards against 
creating monopolistic pools of patents should 
be strengthened in the bill. From where we 
sit, the bill looks like a bigger and worse give- 
away than the offshore oil bill of infamous 
memory. 

We congratulate you upon your fight 
against it in its present form and wish you 
the best of luck in your efforts to amend it. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss C. Z. HaRTMAN. 
Miss F. M. HarTMan. 
Borse, [pano, July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Realizing the stupendous 
efforts you are making in behalf of the peo- 
ple, and after having heard you last evening 
with Frank Edwards, I want to add my en- 
dorsement, as many others are doing, to your 
ideas of justice. 

Since your talk in Boise at the Hells Can- 
yon breakfast, it became more apparent than 
ever that the people can look to you as a 
champion of their rights. 

Many people here are following with in- 
terest the developments of the atomic-energy 
controversy. We know you will never give 
up. 

We wish Glen Taylor were there to help 
you now and expecting that he will be in 
1955. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
ideas, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Hon 


BerTHa THOMAS, 
SeaTTLe, WasH., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have long admired 
your courage and fighting spirit, and only 
wish we had more men in our Government 
who were as honest and courageous in doing 
all in their power for the American people. I 
do hope that you, Senator Gorge, and others 
will win this present struggle for us. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. D. Rossrins. 
Berxecey, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTOoR Morse: Last night I listened 
with great interest and appreciation to your 
report—over the radio broadcast of Frank 
Edwards—of what is going on in the Senate 
at the present time, and to your part in it. 
It is the part that I always expect you to 
take when it is a matter of the rights and 
interest of the people being jeopardized by 
politically powerful special interests. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks. 

Gratefully yours, 
Laura MCALLISTER CARVER. 
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Corona, Caurr., July 22, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I have your form letter 
of the 16th, and I write these few lines to 
express my appreciation of your stand in 
attempting to prevent the private power 
companies from grabbing federally owned and 
operated powerplants. 

I am somewhat familiar with the attempt 
to get control of atomic energy for this pur- 
pose. It is not a pretty picture. 

Whenever I get the opportunity in groups 
at which I am speaking or leading study 
groups I bring out these facts and mention 
you men who are trying to prevent the steal. 

More power to you in your fight. 

Sincerely, 
F. Bruce ELLis, 
Pastor, the First Methodist Church. 





BerKeEtey, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I’m very giad of 
the fight you and a number of devoted Sena- 
tors are putting up about the AEC bill. I 
hope you can continue so as to get the whole 
thing tabled. I believe the whole Eisen- 
hower program is obnoxious. 

Thank you, Senator Lister Hi11, Senators 
Gore, LEHMAN, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, for all 
you are doing. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. Powers. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honoraste Sm: This note is merely our 
way of joining the thousands of liberals in 
the United States who will be congratulat- 
ing you in your fight on atomic energy and 
TVA and who would, as it were, be uphold- 
ing your arms in prayer until a victory is 
won for the American people in this matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WiLtiaM C. LEHMANN. 
Jane S. LEHMANN. 





SEATTLE, WaSH., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR WaYNE Morse: The Mrs. and 
I heard you in Seattle at few months ago. 
We're hearing you now. She phoned me, 
“Send a letter pronto to him,” she said. 

Go to it; give ‘em hell. We donwanna 
any more Insulls and donwanna sell the Cap- 
itol, or, shall I say, do not give it away. 

Marx M. LITCHMAN. 
Sopnie M. LircHMaN. 
Remember Teapot Dome. 


WHEELER, MicH., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morsg, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: May I thank you for bringing the 
problem of the giveaway program involving 
the atomic-energy action to the attention of 
the public. 

It is to be hoped that this new spotlight 
on the nondemocratic action of the present 
administration will result in the illumina- 
tion of the whole unfortunate program. It 
may be that your sincerity will-prompt your 
speech to quotable quotes which may inspire 
our people to overthrow these grab actions; 
perhaps you can fire many to the realization 
of the danger inherent in the rule of an eco- 
nomic majority. 

I am the general public, and I am inspired 
by the kind of leadership which you repre- 
sent. Your point of view in this discussion 
of the use of public power spells to me the 
kind of democratic action which should 
characteriZe our representatives. It appears 
to me that many are coming to fear the 
encroachment of those interests which dom- 
inate the political aspects of our Govern- 
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ment. It will surely be encouraging to these 
many to recognize in you, and those who 
think like you, a real friend at court. 

I have the honor to remain, 


Most sincerely yours, 
J. Hupson Snow. 


GosHEN, IND., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your magnificent efforts along 
with Senators Hm. and Gore to block the 
Eisenhower atomic-energy giveaway pro- 
gram. 

It is shameful that a man of such distinc- 
tion as President Eisenhower would delib- 
erately try to scuttle a public-owned project 
and wreck TVA by ordering the AEC to get 
its power through the Yates-Dixon syndi- 
cate, a private gang with $$$ in its eyes, a 
faction which was hastily created only a 
few days ago. Either the President was badly 
misinformed as to the real effects of appli- 
cation of such a big private deal or else this 
is his way of winning recognition by big 
business (as if he hasn’t already) as being 
a full-fledged member of the gougers of the 
public. 

We the people are behind you all the way 
in your fight for us. We will keep this gal- 
lant fight in mind in November. Keep up 
the good work. 

Very truly yours, 
Dart K. Srump. 





Law ScHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
The Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for your efforts in trying to save the 
people’s wealth for all the people. First 
tidelands oil and now atomic power. My 
wife and I think you are wonderful. 

With best wishes for many successful 
campaigns. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN M. SHIEBER. 


Rep WING, MINN., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNz Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I want to take this opportunity 
to thank you for all you are doing on behalf 
of the people of these United States in trying 
to save for them their greatest asset, atomic 
power. 

You have no easy row to hoe to put your 
point across to the Senate, but I earnestly 
hope you succeed. Without men like you the 
assets and natural resources of the country, 
which belong to all of the people, would 
have been given away to the few who are so 
anxious to obtain them for private gain with- 
out regard to public benefit. 

While this letter is addressed to you, it 
is intended for all of the Senators who are 
fighting with you in this debate to halt the 
inroads on our natural resources and assets. 

I speak with some experience when I say 
that you have quite a foe in the private power 
industry. As a member of the City Council 
of the city of Red Wing, I have watched them 
maneuver to get the rates desired by one 
means or another. 

My best wishes for success in your debate. 

Yours truly, 


Joun B. FRreprica. 
PorTLAND OrEc., July 23, 1954. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your filibuster, but please don’t make your- 
self ill. We can’t get along without you. 


All good wishes. God bless you. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Vivian STRATTON. 
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Hriusso0ro, Orec., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Hooray for you and all the 
other Senators who are publicizing the AEC 
pill. The Oregonian gave you front-page 
feature spot today. How they would love 
to have you on their side. 

Keep up the tea drinking; it is wonderful 
for a pick-me-up. Take good care of your- 
self. Oregon needs you, and all conservation 
lovers. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Henry P. DEsINGER. 


SALEM, OrEG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Thank you very much 
for the Senator Morse Reports, for your radio 
talks, and your voting record. 

Heard you Thursday night and Senator 
HuMPHREY last night on the Frank Edwards 
news broadcast which we get at 10:50 p. m. 
over KSLM. 

We agree 100 percént on your stand on the 
atomic bill now before the Senate. 

Many thanks to you and the other Sena- 
tors who are working so very hard for our 
interests. 

Sincerely, 
ArrTHor L. ScHvULZz, 
REMOH SCHULZ. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Many thanks for the 
great work you and so few others are doing 
to try to protect our natural resources. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM HOFFSTETTER. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OrEG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Keep fighting on the 
atomic power issue. The people are with you. 
The present admini8tration believe they 
have a license to steal. 

Yours truly, 
RicHarp Ko.serec. 
PORTLAND, OrEG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 

Hooray for you. We’re rooting for you and 
those with you who would not give all we 
ae away to private interests. With pride 

say, 

Your friend, 
PEARL D. TUTTLE. 





BEAVERTON, OrEG., July 24, 1954. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Please accept our 
thanks for your efforts to keep their heritage 
for our six grandchildren. Thanks also for 
former efforts in their behalf. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. May S. Dopson. 
Guy R. Dopson. 
P. S—Extend our thanks to other Sena- 
tors working with you. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WayNEe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR Morse: My husband and 
I commend you for your courageous fight 
against the administration’s atomic energy 
legislation. If the people of our country 
had more farsighted leaders of your stature, 
they could afford to be indifferent, but many 


of us are boiling mad about the attempts - 


of little men in our Government to give 
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away the great resources of our country with 
no thought to our future needs. 

We feel fortunate to have you as our Sen- 
ator and thank you very much for the good 
work you have done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, Wr.1aM StriP.in. 
BEAVERTON, OREG., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Wish to tell you how 
much we all appreciate what you are doing 
in the Senate to prevent the betrayal of the 
public by the Eisenhower administration. 
This is the worst yet; it is far worse than the 
Harding administration. Even though you 
fail, we want to thank you for your efforts in 
our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. WI1x1s. 
PoRTLAND, OREG., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I want to congratulate 
you on your concerted effort to stop the pas- 
sage of the atomic energy bill sponsored by 
the White House. What we need is more and 
more Senators like yourself, Senator Gorez, 
and others who are for the people first. 

When it comes to a giveaway program, this 
administration makes the Harding adminis- 
tration look like a peewee. 

Very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Evirn G. McConkey. 


CorvaLLis, OrEG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne L. Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. é 

Dear Senator Morse: I heartily congratu- 
late you on your leadership of the attack 
upon those who would exploit atomic power- 
plants for private interest. 

Yours truly, 
‘ Ray 8S. Hewirr. 
NorTH PLATTE, NEBR., 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are doing a real 
job in this fight. I wish that I could be 
with you to pump more air into your fight. 
There have been times I could have beaned 
you, but you have redeemed all of my esteem. 

Well, Senator, keep up the good work and 
don’t give in. 

In many ways you have got a rough 
deal from the party in past years, but you 
seem to have the stuff it takes to show the 
boys, and I am for you. 

Sincerely, 
G. J. Pass. 
LONG IsLANpD City, N. Y., 
July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morsgz, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sie: Courage. Continue to fight. 

Mr. and Mrs. KUNZWELL. 


New Yors, N. Y. 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayYnNeE F. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In your capacity as 
United States Senator at large, though 
paradoxically and necessarily still depending 
upon your reelection from the Oregon elec- 
torate, may I agree and encourage your cur- 
rent stand against handing over to public 
utilities the atomic energy discoveries which 
we taxpayers have subsidized with our $12 
billion of risk capital. 

Should it be required to compromise this 
impasse, may I suggest that these private 
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enterprises repay the taxpayers for the large 
sum which we have invested. 
Thank you. 
SIDNEY FELDMAN. 


New Yor«, N. Y., 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thanks for your courage and leadership in 
trying to block the atomic energy giveaway. 
Please, please keep up the fight until the 
bitter end. Here’s hoping that democracy 
may still win, for giving to private industry 
tax supported developments is economic 
slavery. 

EpnA R. HAMBURGER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
: July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: You deserve a lot of credit in 
your fight against the giveaway program. 
JaMEs J. GERAGHTY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Congratulations on your fight 
against the power interests. Keep up the 
good work, 

ELImaBETH GERAGHTY. 


_—— 


Santa Monica, Ca vir., 
July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 
Senator Morse: I fully support your stand 
on the atomic power giveaway. 
Good luck in your fight and unswerving 
support of the average citizen. 
Respectfully, 
GeERaLp LEAIRTT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Permit an indi- 
vidual, not one of your constituents or even 
an Oregonian by origin, to send you a trans- 
continental pat on the back and a most 
hearty plea: Don’t give way to the great give- 
away. 

In these days it is heartening to see a man 
stand up and open his mouth for the com- 
monwealth, not for the common wealthy 
corps. 

In admiration, 
H. ArtHur KLEIN. 


Exceisior, Minn., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: God bless you and 
Houmpurey and associates. The Eisenhower 
administration will give away to big business 
everything that is not tied down by you good 
defenders of the people. May the Lord above 
give you strength to stand against forces of 
monopoly. 

W. A. McDona.p. 
SEATTLE, WasH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Keep talking. 

Ken Moritz. 








Bowttnc Green, Onr0, July 24, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your far- 
sighted viewpoint of the future. Keep up 
the good work. I’m completely in accord 
with your policy. 

Georce WILLIAMS. 
TonTocany, On10, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your far- 
sighted viewpoint of the future. Keep up 
the good work. I am completely in accord 
with your policy. 

L. E. McCut.ovucn. 





Santa BarBaRA, Cauir., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: This card is to let 
you know I support your stand on the cur- 
rent atomic issue. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs, E. WILKEs. 
LaMONnI, Iowa, July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: My heartiest cheers for the vic- 
tory for public use of power. Many of us 
have been holding our breath in fear that 
the private-enterprise people might steal this 
power plan, We're for you. 
HELEN HARRINGTON. 





New Yorn, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: More power to you 
and to your colleagues who are fighting an- 
other attempted grab of the national do- 
main. Keep it up; the people are behind 
you. May the good Lord bless you and give 
you strength. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. Samvur. 
Jersey Crry, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
United States Senator Wayne Morss, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sre: I consider that you are doing 
a wonderful thing for the people of the 
United States of America in bringing to their 
attention the apparent attempt of the power 
groups to plunder the people’s atomic re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp O'Hare. 





Cuicaco, ILL., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for fight- 
ing against the AEC bill as now drawn. We 
taxpayers and citizens ought to be grateful, 
and this one is. 

Very truly yours, 
Doretuy YARNELL BarToNn, 
Mrs. Grorce E. Barton, Jr. . 





BRooktyrn, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SenaTor Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks for your courageous stand against the 
giveaway program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CrHaries H. McGuire. 

P. S.—Let’s start calling it BGAP. 

Cc. H. M. 
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Presno, Cautr., July 23, 1954. 
Dear Senator: People like you are the salt 
of the earth. Thank God, we have a num- 
ber of courageous Americans that dare to 
put up a fight against giving over to bil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires the natural 
resources that belong to all the people in a 
government of for and by the people. The 
Government paid for the development of 
atomic power and it belongs to the Federal 
Government. Please, keep up the fight. 
Senator F.ianpers is also a Member of which 
we can be proud. With a prayer in my heart 
I am yours, Mrs. E. Jones. 
P. S—I sincerely hope you receive this 

card. Mrs. E. J. 





Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Don’t let them give atomic energy away. 
Good for you. 
CREIGHTON HALL. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Please keep up your 
fight to protect the public interest. We have 
been following the whole program of the 
administration regarding public lands and 
conservation, and are convinced that if peo- 
ple knew what has been done in the last 2 
years they would object strongly. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. SPrren. 
New Yorn, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations and thanks 
for your efforts on our behalf. We are 
eagerly awaiting November. 

GERTRUDE AND HERBERT J. SALOMON. 





Toiepo, Onto, July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: I address you, sir, as 
symbolic of your colleagues who are protest- 
ing against the administration’s desire to 
permit the Dixon-Yates firm to provide pow- 
er at lopsided profit as against TVA, thus 
weakening the latter and possibly providing 
a wedge which would mean more of the same 
kind of shenanigan in the future. 

We appreciate what you are attempting to 
do and wish you every success. 

This could also be a deterrent to such 
agreements as tidelands oil, etc. 

Thank you all very much. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. HAGEMEYER. 
Botse, Inano, July 23, 1954. 
Warne Mosse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C.: 

Splendid work in preventing the gigantic 
Eisenhower giveaway of all our resources. 

Best of wishes always. 

MITCHELL. 
Cape ELIZABETH, MAINE, July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: You are again, as usual, in 
the forefront of the good fight. 

I thank you. 

Rosert J. SAUNDERS. 
ScaRspate, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish there were more Senators 
with your courage and integrity—men who 
really had the interest and welfare of the 
Nation in their hearts. 


July 27 


How grateful all the people in the States 
should be that, at least, we do have you to 
fight for us. 

Most gratefully yours, 
(Mrs. William) VERNE Wricur, 





Cuicaco, Itx., July 23, 1954, 
Hon. WayYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I thank you for the 
valiant fight you are making in behalf of 
all of us. We agree that the present admin- 
istration is certainly misguided in its policy 
in regard to public power. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stina EKENop HILiLMan, 





Cotumpsus, Onto, July 24, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The courageous stand you 
and your colleagues are taking and the ef- 
forts expended on the issue of the selling of 
atomic-energy plants to private enterprise 
is sincerely appreciated, as are all of your 
loyalty to truth and convictions in your 
work of lawmaking. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Lucite K. Gru _ey, 
Sr. Louts, Mo., July 21, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sire: Thank you for your talk on 
KSO Thursday night and your interest in 
avoiding giving a monopoly to private inter- 
ests on atomic energy or any other peoples’ 
property. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J Lexar. 
Miss Vivian Lekar,. 
JOE VOGEL. 
WESTERN SprRInGs, ItL., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Mokrsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are proud of you 
for your constant championing of the peo- 
ple’s rights. James Madison in 1788 said, 
“I believe there are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people by 
gradual and silent encroachments of those 
in power than by violent and sudden usur- 
pations.” Keep up the good fight. Don't 
take time to answer this. 

Mrs. W. G. Merz. 
MounrT VERNON, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: That’s a wonderful 
fight you are making against the multi- 
billion dollar plunder of the Nation's atomic 
power. Keep up the fine work, even if you 
and allied Dems have to talk until next 
Christmas. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN KLEIN. 
Paterson, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Morse: Keep up the good work be- 
cause somebody has to represent the people 
of the United States. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH CUCCHIARONI. 


LANSING, Micu., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I must express my admira- 
tion and gratitude to you for the leading part 
you took in fighting the Eisenhower give- 
away of atomic power to private interests. 
The peopie of Oregon can be proud of them- 
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selves for having picked as courageous and 
sincere @ Man as yourself to represent them. 
Sincerely, 
A. CaAVALaRI. 





SEATTLE, WasH., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mokrss, - 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 
Keep talking. 
E. and K. WIDMER. 





Tacoma, WasH., July 23, 1954. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Cannot send you 
fresh roses; but with all my best thoughts 
and wishes I hope you keep up your good 
fight against the power stead of the big in- 
dustries and the giveaways of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

MINNIE O. PRENTICE. 
Essex, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Chambers, Washington D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the fight. 
Save atomic energy for the country and the 
people to whom it belongs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN KAPLAN. 


— 


New York, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNge Morse, 
Senute Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you for your energetic effort to prevent our 
natural resources from being given away— 
for your opposition to the atomic energy bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEVE WHISMAN. 





Sanva Monica, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAyNr MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
great fight you are making to save TVA and 
keep atomic energy for the people. I only 
wish that my Senators were helping you in 
this. Anyway, I want you to know that 
some of us appreciate what you are doing. 

Sincerely, 
GLADYS QUISENBERRY. 


MosBerRty, Mo., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May God give you 
strength to carry on, and allow you to do 
what you must do in order that the people 
will finally understand what a dreadful step 
is about to be taken. 

Why don’t you become a Democrat? I 
used to be Republican, too! 

Mrs. W. LA MOoNTAINE. 


New York, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SznaTOR Morse: I am deeply grateful 
to you for the efforts you are making to 
protect our rights in atomic energy devel- 
opments, during the present argument in 
the Senate. 

Yours respectfully, 
CaRrLoTa D, THERASHA, 


-_—— 


West WINFIELD, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please do not let the ad- 
ministration give away my share of atomic 
energy. Keep up the good work. 

Voter W. C. Truex. 
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New York, N. Y., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: Thank you for your 
present splendid efforts to preserve our 
rights in atomic power. 

Respectfully, 
Boyne GRAINGER. 





Survs OaK, N. Y., July 24,1954, 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: More power to you who 
are trying to save America for all Amer- 
icans and not for a privileged few. 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice A. SELLERS. 
Puyuuis K. SELLERS. 





New Yorks, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Bravo on your terrific fight 
against the atomic steal. Keep up the good 
work. 

Sincerely, 
BEATRICE SCHAPPER. 
Brook.yn, N .Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Senator Morse: As our favorite 
out-of-State Senator, please accept our con- 
gratulations on your heroic efforts to expose 
the giveaway practices of the public re- 
sources to private interests. 

We are happy to see that other Senaiors 
are beginning to share your views on this 
matter. Your fight will not be in vain if 
it serves to arouse the people in this year’s 
elections. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. Sarrer. 





Order of Business 


SPEECH 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

(Mr. RAYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House.) 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to inquire what the program is. It is now 
Saturday. Every State in the Union that 
I know anything about that has a pri- 
mary, when there were contests in it, 





_we transacted no business on that day. 


So, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, or the Speaker, what we are 
going to do about Texas primary day. 
There are six members on the Texas 
delegation that think their opposition 
is serious enough that they be in the 
State of Texas. They can be here Mon- 
day, that is, the majority can. Now, I 
just want to know if our State is going 
to be treated like the other States. We 
on this side have always agreed that 
when there was a primary in any State 
we would have no business transacted 
important enough on which a roll would 
be called. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have tried as best 
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I could to protect the Members when 
their primaries were held, and likewise 
conventions. Unfortunately, on an oc- 
casion or two it has not been possible to 
do that. I recall that I was in difficulty 
with the Connecticut Members and also 
with the Members from Wisconsin and 
also California. I must also say to the 
gentleman that as we discussed the pro- 
gram for the week, and as we progressed 
up to date and through today, when there 
were conversations about whether we 
would vote today or whether we would 
go over until tomorrow, the first time 
any Member of the Texas delegation or 
the gentleman from Texas spoke to me 
about the necessity of keeping tomorrow 
clear for the Texas primaries was an 
hour or so ago when the gentleman spoke 
to me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I spoke to the gen- 
tleman previously. He must have for- 
gotten. I am sure that I spoke to him 
about it earlier in the day, and I cer- 
tainly spoke to the Speaker about it ear- 
lier in the day. 

Mr. HALLECK. My memory might 
fail me, but I must say that I have no 
such recollection of the gentleman so 
stating tome. Now, not having had any 
such request. from anybody from the 
Texas delegation—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I am a mem- 
ber of the Texas delegation, you know. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. The 
gentleman spoke to me about it about 
an hour ago in the Speaker’s lobby. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was the second 
time, as I remember it. 

Mr. HALLECK. A great many Mem- 
bers have asked me as to what the situ- 
ation would be if there was a demand 
for the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill. Of course, I must say that 
I am very sorry that there has been such 
a demand, because I am quite sure we 
all know very much what is in the bill 
and could have gone on ahead tonight 
and concluded action on the bill and had 
the matter back of us, and we would not 
have been in this difficulty. The gen- 
tleman has said that these absent mem- 
bers of the Texas delegation will be here 
Monday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not say all of 
them will. I think 3 or 4 of the 6 will 
be here Monday. I know 3 of them will 
be here Monday. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I say, it embar- 
rasses me, I might say to the gentleman, 
because I have said to so many of our 
Members that if there were a demand for 
the engrossed copy, the vote on the bill 
would be had tomorrow. 

Of course, in view of the situation that 
we have in respect to the primaries if, 
under the circumstances, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] insists on it, 
I have no alternative but to put this vote 
over to Monday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
insist. I have never made an unreason- 
able request of anybody in my life. I 
have thought that we ought to do for the 
State of Texas what we do for every 
other State in the matter of the pri- 
maries. Mr. Speaker, I have had my 
say. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, unless 
action is taken by the Congress or some 
power is exerted by the executive de- 
partment of the Government, we will 
add to the present surplus of farm com- 
modities a supply of oil commodities, 
and, in fact, have a tremendous surplus 
of oil commodities on hand now. 

Time has proven that we should have 
passed legislation when it was before 
the last session of Congress to limit oil 
imports that are flooding the Nation, 
causing us to cutback and to continue 
to cutback our domestic productive 
capacity, and at the same time crowding 
our storage capacity, which has brought 
about a situation where the pipelines 
are reducing their purchase of oil, in 
some instances, by 30 percent, which 
has caused a reduction of crude oil, in 
some instances, of 12 cents per barrel, 
and is throwing out of work thousands 
of men in southern Illinois and the 
Nation, many of whom will have to re- 
vert to unemployment compensation. 
Their earning power is stopped, and 
with it the taxes the Government would 
receive if these men could remain em- 
ployed. 

This condition has been brought about 
by a few American oil companies bring- 
ing in oil from the Middle East and 
other places, which is working a great 
hardship on the small independent 
operators as well as doing great damage 
to the economy of the various States 
and the Nation. 

In 1949 imports of foreign oil aver- 
aged about 784,000 barrels a day. That 
is as much oil as should be permitted 
to come into this country daily at the 
present time, yet, these imports have 
increased to one million barrels of for- 
eign oil a day. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
and the Executive Department to use 
whatever means they have to reduce 
foreign oil imports at the earliest pos- 
sible date, to a reasonable level. 

Mr. Speaker, these excess imports have 
created a very serious condition in the 
oil industry in the entire nation. I have 
in my hand two telegrams recently re- 
ceived which I am including in the 
RecorD. These will give you some idea 
of the condition that has been brought 
about among the independent oil pro- 
ducers in my State of Illinois, and may I 
say, this same condition is present in 
Indiana, Kentucky, and generally among 
the independent producers, and major 
producers as well, through the Nation: 

Mount CarMEL, Iuu., July 21, 1954, 
Hon. Cmargites W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: ¢ 

The independent oil producers of Illinois 
met spontaneously this week at Fairfield, 
Ill. alarmed and much disturbed over the 
recent cutback or proration and reduction 
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crude oli in the basin. This gathering re- 
presented 50,000 barrels daily oil of the total 
180,000 barrels produced in the State of 
Iilmois. A committee of nine, including 
myself, was appointed to contact our re- 
presentatives in Washington, including the 
President calling to their attention the 
alarming and serious situation confronting 
us. 
I was likewise appointed chairman of a 
special committee from our Rotary Club for 
@ mass meeting with other civic clubs and 
chambers of commerce who are disturbed 
along with farmers and land owners. The 
entire business of the State and Nation will 
be seriously affected unless some means of 
relief is immediately obtained to help this 
situation and protect us against import oil 
and import buyers flooding our market to the 
detriment of the entire Nation. 

We here cannot be compared in many re- 
spects with Western States where they pri- 
marily have large ranches and leaseholds as 
compared with our small farms with low oil 
reserves and an.average production of seven 
barrels per day per well in Illinois, and with 
the drilling of each well committing us to 
drill on the small adjacent farms to protect 
them against drainage, we certainly should 
not be called upon to stand proration. Un- 
der such circumstances, we cannot carry out 
our commitments and obligations under this 
proration and the condition can easily be- 
come disastrous. 

I know that our Representative in Wash- 
ington with the aid of the good offices of the 
President should be able to remedy this 
situation. The oil operators asked for 50 
percent reduction in import oil instead of 
the steady increase which we have been 
getting, which will greatly relieve our serious 
situation and the present national economy. 

If it would help our cause to show the 
seriousness of this present situation, you can 
be furnished with at least 100,000 immediate 
spontaneous signatures to telegrams, letters, 
or petitions showing that this entire com- 
munity is up in arms and at the cetage of 
demanding militant action. 

The school boards have just informed me 
that this reduction will greatly decrease their 
tax revenue, thereby impairing the present 
building program to replace the now ex- 
tremely inadequate school facilities. 

J. Roy DEE, 
Member of the Committee, of the 
Combined Organizations of Oil 
Producers. 
Cart, Itt., July 23, 1954. 
Congressman CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our local economy is seriously affected by 
recent curtailment of oil production. Fifty 
percent of local commerce is dependent upon 
the oil industry. We are not begging for 
subsidies of any kind, but are aware of the 
serious domestic results of imports of foreign 
oil. As representatives of the commerce in- 
dustry and welfare of White County, we 
urge congressional action to curb imports of 
oil, 

CaRMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Gerorce H. SCHANZLE, President. 





The Eagle and the Storm 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 





of price by two of the largest purchasers of new 4-cent airmail stamp, to be issued 


July 27 


by the Post Office in September, for use 
on post cards, underscores the signifj- 
cance of the American spirit and recalls 
a legenc of the eagle and the storm. 

Displayed in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Friday, July 23, 1954, 
the new airmail stamp shows a beautifu! 
uncrowned, bald-headed American eagle 
in powerful flight, high in the clouds. It 
moves with an ease that arrests the eye. 

Legend has it that when severe storms 
come, some birds flee in fright to hide in 
the lee of any convenient shelter. Others 
continue head on into the wind, flying 
until exhausted. The American Eagle, 
symbol of our Nation, spirit of our peo- 
ple, soars above the storm and keeps 
going. 

The Post Office is to be congratulated 
for issuing a stamp which underscores 
so well the American spirit. 





More on the Reinsurance Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the rein- 
surance bill, rejected by the House and 
returned to committee, would create an- 
another bureau under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
first 5 years the administrative costs 
would be borne by the general funds of 
the Treasury. It sets up a fund of $25 
million to be used in a trial and error 
effort to develop a basis upon which the 
theory of reinsurance can be made to 
serve the medical needs of a greater 
number of people under the prepayment 
principle. This fund, after 5 years, sup- 
ported by the payment of a percentage 
of total net collections from subscribers 
of carriers voluntarily participating, will 
then become a revolving fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary. 

The expressed object of the bill is to 
find ways and means of extending cov- 
erage of voluntary prepaid insurance. 
It makes no reference to compulsory cov- 
erage or to individuals and groups who 
are now without protection because of 
physical limitations or financial status. 
Therefore, it would seem to serve no use- 
ful purpose except to relieve those indi- 
vidual subscribers whose medical and 
hospital bills exceed the sums provided 
for in their contracts with carriers. 
Few subscribers experience this condi- 
tion. However, in cases of prolonged ill- 
ness and hospital confinement this does 
become a matter of serious concern to 
subscribers. It is here that any form of 
reinsurance would serve a great need if 
it could be made self-supporting. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield nonprofit 
organizations, together with many in- 
surance companies, have been adopting 
the prepaid principle of health insurance 
over a comparatively short period of 
time, but with remarkable success. Dur- 
ing the course of their wide expansion 
they have accumulated a great store of 
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financial and statistical] information, ex- 
perience tables upon which they can 
plan extensions of coverage to more em- 
ployed and individual groups on a finan- 
cially sound basis. Operating as indi- 
vidual units, serving area groups living 
under varying social and economic con- 
ditions, they are able to determine local 
needs and rates and extent of coverage 
best suited to the community. By coop- 
erative interchange of experience, each 
group can learn of the successes and pit- 
falls of others. Each group is entitled 
to advice and counsel of statistical and 
financial experts who have learned their 
lessons from actual participation in the 
growth and development of the program. 
It is the American way of solving local 
problems locally by local planners who 
understand local needs. It would be dif- 
ficult to see how politically appointed 
Government Administrators could pos- 
sess the background to perform a better 
job by issuing orders out of Washington 
than that being done with increasing 
success by those who have evolved the 
prepaid-insurance program. 

As mentioned before, this bill pro- 
viding reinsurance is not designed to 
protect that large group which cannot 
qualify for coverage. It affects only 
those who are employed and can afford 
the premiums. If reinsurance is needed 
to take care of those subscribers whose 
medical bills run beyond the contract 
provisions, then carriers can and prob- 
ably will develop plans for such reinsur- 
ance. For this privilege, of course, they 
would be charged an extra premium, but 
the same cost would have to be paid if 
Government performed the same func- 
tion as provided by this bill. In any 
event, reinsurance can be less expen- 
sively carried on by existing insuring 
agencies than can be done by Govern- 
ment, since they have at hand the facts 
of experience upon which to project 
plans. 

There is, however, a sadly neglected 
group of citizens which the proponents 
of this bill seem to think can be covered 
eventually through a 5-year trial experi- 
mental period set out in this bill. I can 
see no chance that this will eventuate 
when reinsurance cannot be interpreted 
to protect those who for various reasons 
are unable to qualify for protection un- 
der prepaid contracts. 

It is a distressing experience to see old 
men and women with no income, no old 
age pensions, no social security, and no 
friends or relatives, trying to exist on 
the meagre allowances they may be for- 
tunate enough to receive from the inade- 
quate or improperly allotted relief funds. 
They live in slum quarters on barely suf- 
ficient aid to pay their rent, to say noth- 
ing of food. Any medical service they 
get is usually limited to 1 or 2 calls auth- 
orized by a DPA inspector who will pay 
the doctor $2 for the first and $1 for each 
authorized call thereafter. If illness is 
acute and deserves hospitalization, it is 
often days before a bed is available, 
Sometimes too late. No one knows this 
better than the general practitioner of 
the large number of seniles, who for want 
of funds or friends are compelled to 
spend their ending days in rented rooms 
or in homes willing to provide food and 
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bed for a meagre allowance provided by 
relief agencies. The number of unfor- 
tunate people who come under this 
neglected group can get no health insur- 
ance. Of course, reinsurance is of no 
benefit to them. Nor does it help the 
blind, the disabled, the widows, indigents 
and dependent children, whose care is 
too often placed in the hands of persons 
eager enough to take the pittance al- 
lowed by relief agencies, but who do little 
to provide the home life and comforts 
these people deserve. Federal and State 
funds are inadequate for those in real 
need. All the more so when depleted to 
encourage malingerers. 

So, instead of adopting legislation to 
authorize an additional governmental 
agency of brain trusteys and economists 
to tell us what to do, why not work 
through existing local and State agen- 
cies, placing more emphasis on more 
successfully implementing the provisions 
of Public Law 482, entitled “An act to be 
known as the Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act of 1954.” Part G 
of this act provides for construction of 
diagnostic or treatment centers, chronic 
disease hospitals, rehabilitation centers 
and nursing homes. Such facilities, in 
sufficient numbers and made to function 
properly, together with provisions for the 
timely care of indigents acutely il), will 
do more to solve the medical needs of 
our people than anything else. 

If I may add a word of criticism, I 
would say that doctors and patients alike 
are much to blame for the so-called high 
cost of medical care. Too many doctors 
hang on to their patients longer than is 
necessary, and too many patients insist 
on prolonging treatment beyond need. 
In either event, the costs increase need- 
lessly. Doctors find it easier to treat 
their patients in hospitals than in their 
homes. Thus, to lighten their load or to 
satisfy the whims of their patients, they 
utilize hospital beds that otherwise would 
be available for patients more severely ill. 
Since the advent of prepaid hospital 
service, daily bed attendance has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Beds are seldom 
available for acutely ill patients because 
they are occupied by people who have 
little excuse for being there except that 
they are entitled to this service under 
their contracts. Many patients who for 
good and sufficient reasons should be 
hospitalized for observation and diag- 
nosis are informed all beds are engaged 
for days and sometimes for many weeks 
ahead. Even ambulance cases are some- 
times turned back at the receiving sta- 
tion for lack of accommodations. Under 
prepayment health contracts, that allow 
special fees for classified services, both 
doctors and hospitals permit the full use 
of diagnostic or treatment facilities even 
though not specifically indicated. Does 
anyone think that this all too human 
weakness would not tend to encourage 
higher medical and hospital costs when 
covered by reinsurance contracts? 

There is too much tendency on the 
part of those who would socialize medi- 
cine to evaluate medical care in terms 
of its cost. This is not correct. Good 
medicai care does not necessarily need 
to be prohibitive because of its cost. 
The conscientious doctor, willing to in- 
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quire into a patient’s background, evalu- 
ate his environmental influences, make 
full use of his five sense to discover ab- 
normal conditions, and put his patient's 
mind at ease, can ofttimes do far more 
for him than any expensive diagnostic 
routine at the hands of specialists who 
seem unable or unwilling to perform 
these services without the aid of the 
hospital and its equipment. This meth- 
od of practice is still observed by the 
few general practitioners left and by the 
psychiatrists, but rarely by specialists. 
So, with doctors preferring to treat pa- 
tients in hospitals, with patients, though 
not too ill, receptive to the luxury of a 
couple of weeks’ rest and personal at- 
tention, and with the accommodations 
already paid for under the contract with 
the carrying agency, it is hard to know 
just where to place the blame for the 
existing overcrowded conditions of our 
general hospitals and the attendant high 
cost of medical care. 

The diagnosis, control, prevention, and 
treatment of disease has gone far toward 
prolonging life, preventing epidemics, 
minimizing suffering, and rehabilitating 
the handicapped. In spite of the critics 
who charge a lack of adequate medical 
care, the people of America as a whole 
enjoy the most comprehensive care of 
any people of the world. Its cost is high 
but little, if any, out of proportion to 
increased costs of every other commod- 
ity or service we enjoy. It may truth- 
fully be said that doctors’ fees are some- 
times excessive, but when patients en- 
courage high-priced doctors and con- 
tinue to judge their ability in terms 
of their fees they need expect no low- 
ering of fee standards. People have 
learned and accustomed themselves to 
depend too much on the advice and 
judgment of doctors who must be paid 
to do for them or tell them how to do 
the commonsense things that they 
should do for themselves through reli- 
ance on their own mother wit. 

We are living in a changing world. 
With these changes, medicine, like 
everything else, must undergo evolution. 
Economic changes with an evergrowing 
and shifting population create new con- 
ditions to which medical care must be 
adjusted. Lack of uniformity makes 
every problem one of direct local inter- 
est and should, therefore, be adjusted 
according to the circumstances. Medi- 
cal service administered from the na- 
tional level is incapabie of solving in- 
numerable health problems in as many 
separate areas of the land. 

The Public Health Service has done 
the country a valuable service. Its role 
of disseminating information, intended 
to improve health, sanitary measures, 
and disease prevention, should be en- 
couraged and adequately supported 
financially. Federal aid to State and 
local communities for the purpose of 
construction of facilities to provide de- 
cent care for those who, for reasons be- 
yond their control, are no longer able 
to care for themselves is a moral obli- 
gation and should be so accepted. It is, 
also, a local responsibility for the local 
communities to assume control of the 
operation of these facilities without any 
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administrative aid from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Nation will always face medical 
problems. These problems will vary 
with varying local conditions. Their 
solution-can best be met through local 
effort. Voluntary prepaid medical care 
is an advanced step in the right direc- 
tion. If not too generally abused it will 
continue to grow in popularity. Other- 
wise it will defeat its own purpose, and 
its facilities will be used simply as places 
of rest, thereby making hospital beds un- 
available for those who need emergency 
care, and, through the use of insured 
privileges, result eventually in increased 
costs beyond the ability of subscribers 
to pay. In addition to the initial fund 
of $25 million provided in this bill, addi- 
tional costs of administration from 
Washington down through the State 
and communities only adds to an al- 
ready staggering sum to exact from the 
taxpayer. 

If, even after 5 years of experiment, 
ways can be found to extend voluntary 
coverage through the method of rein- 
surance, this same knowledge will be- 
come available to Government agents 
only as it is developed through the ever- 
existing purpose of insuring agencies to 
provide such coverage. In short, it is a 
case of Government duplicating the ef- 
fort cof existing agencies. 

If this agency is established to operate 
a fund and this fund should become ex- 
hausted during periods of unusual de- 
mands, the temptation to utilize the 
agency to take over control of the costs 
of medical care on a national level will 
be too great to resist. Then only the 
taxpayer is left to carry the load. 

So it would appear clear that the Fed- 
eral Government is authorizing an 
agency at its own cost to compile facts 
already developed by insurance carriers 
through years of practical experience on 
the assumption that Government spe- 
cialists can show them how to improve 
their service. 


To summarize: This bill adds another 
central Government bureau to the all 
too many sharing the tax dollar. It 
opens the back door for Government to 
get into the insurance business. Rein- 
surance, under this bill, would aid only 
those who are financially able to carry 
prepaid contracts. It assumes Govern- 
ment planners can do a better job than 
practical people possessing a back- 
ground of experience. It does nothing 
to improve the lot of that great number 
of unfortunates who cannot qualify for 
insurance must must remain at the 
mercy of relief rolls and local charity. 
If reinsurance is found to be practical 
at reasonable cost, the carriers are in 
better shape to find the solution than is 
Government. Reinsurance, like pre- 
paid protection, can be effective only so 
long as the subscriber's income will sup- 
port it. Once Government enters the 
field, no one can predict the extent to 
which social legislation may involve it 
in State medicine. 

If we want to continue the American 
way, Government should not undertake 
the responsibility of solving local prob- 
lems that should and can be better re- 
solved locally in the interest of specific 
localities, 
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Girl Scouting: An Investment in America’s 
Future Pays Off Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
America is proud of its Girl Scouts. Our 
great Nation has every reason to be 
proud of them. 

They embody, in a single group, the 
finest traditions of our glorious past and 
the promise of untold progress yet to 
come. © 

They give efficiency to the family, 
practical help to the community, good 
government to the State, unity to the Na- 
tion, and a powerful bond of friendship 
to the suffering world. 


They represent, foster, and encourage 
the highest, the noblest qualities of 
American womanhood. 

An article entitled “Take Hold of the 
Thread of Scouting” appeared in Parade, 
the Sunday pictorial magazine of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and Times- 
Herald, on July 25, 1954. I should like 
to include this timely observation by 
Dorothy C. Stratton, national executive 
director of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

When the youngsters in the polio ward of 
the Children’s Hospital in Boston organized 
a Girl Scout troop, they wondered how they 
could have the good-night circle in which all 
girls join hands. The beds were too far 
apart, and even if they had been close to- 
gether, they still would have been too far— 
for some of the children could not raise their 
arms. 

Then one little Scout said, “Let’s get a ball 
of string and run it across the beds. If we 
hold the string it will be like holding hands.” 

To me this story is symbolic of scouting. 
For scouting is a thread of common purpose 
that unites girls of many backgrounds and 
creeds who promise to “do my duty to God 
and my country” and to live by the code of 
the Girl Scout law. 

The power of this promise and code to 
capture the hearts of our children is meas- 
ured by the growth of the Girl Scouts, which 
now has more than 100,000 troops and 1,500,- 
000 members in the United States. Abroad 
there are 507 American troops in 34 colonies, 
countries, and bases. The growth of these 
troops is due to the longing of girls and their 
parents for a tie with home. Scouting is the 
thread by which they join hands with other 
Americans. 

In the age-old relationship of sympathetic, 
interested adults and young people lies the 
“pull” of Scouting—both for girls and for 
adults. Just as every child has a deep- 
seated desire to be understood, so adults 
mever cease to feel the need to be needed. 
Scouting preserves some of the finest things 
in our tradition by providing for such a 
partnership. 

To say this is to recognize a challenge. 
Between now and 1960, population studies 
show, there will be an increase of 5 million 
girls in the age ranges served by the Girl 
Scouts. There is nothing exclusive about 
scouting. It is open to all youngsters 7 to 
17. But children enjoy its wonderful ad- 
vantages only in proportion to the numbers 
and quality of available leadership. 

The Girl Scouts have a right to be proud 
of the leadership they have constantly re- 
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cruited. Adults in Girl Scouting number 
more than half a million; 30,000 of these are 
men. One thread runs through all their 
thinking and doing: that of wanting girls 
to grow up into good homemakers and good 
citizens. Through this service, the adults 
themselves enjoy a fellowship with young 
people—often including their own daugh- 
ters. 

Just that sort of feeling linked a Brownie 
Scout and her father’s commanding officer 
in a distant army camp recently. “I'm 
tired of taking someone else’s daddy to the 
Father-Daughter Banquet,” the little gir) 
wrote. Her own dad was with her that 
night—on an unexpected leave. 

Today, when we feel so profound a con- 
cern over the rise in juvenile delinquency, 
we don’t have to worry about those young- 
sters who have hold of a strong thread of 
partnership with adults. They will man- 
age to skirt the hazards and develop their 
own highest potentialities, even in this tur- 
bulent age. These are not stepchildren of 
our democratic community. They are the 
ones who “belong.” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


But there is another side to the youth 
ledger. In the United States today, all the 
youth organizations together reach only 
one-fourth of the total boy and girl popula- 
tion. And this at a time when the pres- 
sures and social tensions that bring on de- 
linquency increasingly affect boys and girls, 

As friends of youth, who care deeply about 
our country’s future, we have a job ahead 
that is almost a call to arms. It is a chal- 
lenge—but it is also a magnificent opnor- 
tunity. To teach by example—to be a hero 
to a boy or girl—is a fine thing. 

But it isn’t fine only for the youngster. 
For ourselves it is a fulfillment. It is one 
of the greatest experiences most of us will 
ever know. To know the joy of it, we have 
only to grasp the thread on which so many 
young hands so hopefully and tremulously 
rest. 





A Critique of Dr. Hromadka’s Politics— 
Chapter 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to insert the 
following chapter from Church in Com- 
munist Society, by Prof. Matthew Spinka, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
concerning Dr. Josef Hromadka, of 
Czechoslovakia, who is seeking admission 
to this country as a delegate to the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Evan- 
ton, Ill., next month: 

A CRITIQUE oF Dr Hromapxka’s Po.irics— 
CHAPTER 6 


In summing up Dr. Hromadka’s analysis of 
the current world catastrophe and the con- 
clusions based upon understanding of the 
facts, we must, first of all, clearly distinguish 
between his Christian faith and his politica! 
and economic views. I have full confidence 
in his sincerity, his loyalty to Christ and 
His cause, and even in his devotion to the 
Christian Church. Although I do not share 
his theological interpretation of Christianity, 
for I regard Barthianism as an extreme re- 
action to the right against the extreme liberal 
movements of the left, yet I have no quarrel 
with any man on that account, I feel united 
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with Hromadka in the bond of Christian 
faith and love, despite the very real differ- 
ences in the realm of political and economic 
opinions which separate us. 

Accordingly, I gladly testify to Dr. Hro- 
madka’s unusual sensitiveness to the need 
for the transformation of our society in 
dance with the ideals of justice and 
equit And society today, both West and 
East, certainly needs transforming. It has 
grown increasingly secularist, and in the 
Soviet Union this cultural tendency has 
reached its most acute stage—that of athe- 
ism. We are facing a crisis of global propor- 
tions and many people, Christians among 
them, are unaware of, and complaisant about, 
this grave situation. Perhaps, we are actu- 
ally witnessing the end of the humanistic 
era—as Nicholas Berdyaev and a number of 
other astute thinkers suppose—and the be- 
ginning of something new of which only dim 
outlines have as yet appeared. I am un- 
willing to pass judgment on a question of 
such tremendous complexity and difficulty, 
even though I am painfully aware of many 
signs which indicate that these “pessimists” 
may be right. It may well be that the two 
giant power blocks into which the world to- 
day is divided will ultimately clash in an 
Armageddon in which either one or the other 
will emerge victorious, or more likely both 
will destroy themselves. Or, it may be that 
the one or the other world power will destroy 
itself from within, by its own rottenness and 
decay. For evil always destroys itself. It 
would not be a moral universe if such were 
not the case. 

It is likewise true that the Christian 
churches have not borne as effective a wit- 
ness to the social implications of the gospel 
as they should have done; in this matter, 
some are undoubtedly more guilty than 
others. But be it remembered that the 
liberal Christians, so severely criticized by 
Dr. Hromadka, have a better record of accom- 
plishment in this regard than the Barthian 
group. But again it is easy to overstate the 
responsibility of the Christian churches and 
to lay blame on them for policies and actions 
which are not within their control; for the 
Christian churches do not hold the dominant 
position in society that they once occupied. 
There are no “Christian nations” today, but 
only Christians within each nation. Liberal 
democracies have separated the church from 
the state, and have practically monopolized 
all functions of a temporal nature which 
they once shared with the church. 

The totalitarian states, both Fascist and 
Communist, claim the supreme loyalty for 
themselves, and eithex eliminate the church 
from any influence upon society altogether, 
or restrict it within purely cultic limits. 
The ultimate aim of these latter regimes, 
even where the churches are still allowed 
to function, is to destroy them and to “liqui- 
date” all religion as superstition. This is 
the publicly declared goal of the Communist 
regimes everywhere, and there is no reason 
why we should not take them at their word. 
Hence, it is unfair to lay the blame for the 
social evils upon the churches as if they 
were exclusively or primarily responsible for 
them. I regard it as unjust to blame the 
Russian Orthodox Church for the evils which 
afflict the Russian people, and the Czech 
Brethren Church for the exploitation to 
which the Czechoslovak people are subjected, 
as I do when Dr. Hromadka pontifically con- 
demns the western churches on a similar 
charge, and confuses Christian missions with 
nationalistic expansion or commercial im- 
perialism. The Soviet Union is as guilty of 
political and commercial imperialism as any 
western democracies have ever been, and the 
Czechoslovak people have been exploited far 
worse under Gottwald and Zapotocky than 
they had been—as the Communists allege— 
under Masaryk and Benes. When has the 
present leadership of the Russian Church or 
of the Czech Brethren Church protested 
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against the tyrannies of their governments? 
When has Dr. Hromadka, that fearless and 
inspiring fighter against nazism while he was 
in the United States, raised his voice with 
equal clarity against the iniquities of the 
present rulers of Czechoslovakia? 

What, then, is the primary task of the 
Christian churches today? I dare to say, and 
say it deliberately, that it is the spiritual 
transformation of society. Only good men 
and women can transform society. Even the 
best systems, whether economic, political, or 
cultural, may be subverted to the worst uses 
by evil men. Thus the transformation is 
primarily a spiritual, and not merely an eco- 
nomic or political task, as Marxist-Leninist- 
Salinist communism teaches. Whatever 
technological or other improvements man- 
kind achieves, they are good only insofar as 
they are controlled by men of good will. 
Otherwise, they are certain to prove to be 
means of destruction. 

To be sure, the church cannot build a new 
world alone; other agencies of the political, 
economic, and cultural order also have a 
part in the vast task. The church must co- 
operate with such forces of the secular order, 
but must choose among them only those it 
deems closest to the spirit of Christ. To that 
degree, the church cannot be neutral. We 
Protestants do not advocate, as the Catholics 
do, a retrogression to some imagined medi- 
eval unities of the church with the state. 
We cannot advocate even a return to the 
Reformation. Moreover, our choice is 
limited by what is available and practically 
possible, which is never the ideally best; and 
even so there are legitimate differences about 
such a choice among Christians. Our task 
is to cherish and preserve whatever is best 
in our modern society, and imbue it with 
the spirit of Christ. 

Thus, although necessarily taking a part 
in our society, the church must live in the 
world without being of the world: for the 
church is above any given political or eco- 
nomic order—A& principle which Dr. 
Hromadka also upholds but which he un- 
fortunately immediately neutralizes by ad- 
vocating in a one-sided fashion the Com- 
munist system as the only just one. I would 
have no objections to such of his strictures 
of the west that are really just, if he applied 
the same yardstick to the east. We western 
Christians by and large believe that democ- 
racy is, of the available or practicable polit- 
ical systems, the closest to the_ Christian 
ideal. It undoubtedly has its faults, and is 
often subverted to other than its professed 
highest uses. But as Lincoln said of it, 
democracy is like a raft: one gets his feet 
wet, but then the thing never sinks. It is 
in this matter that we fundamentally dis- 
agree with Dr. Hromadka’s judgment that 
liberal democracy no longer exists anywhere 
on earth, or that communism is therefore 
“the wave of the future.” Since he believes 
it, it is no wonder that he has consistently 
followed the official Communist Party line. 
It is, then, understandable that he could 
serve as the principal Czechoslovak delegate 
in the world peace movement, which is 
known in the west for what it really is—cheap 
political trickery. Along with Dr. Viktor 
Hajek, the present synodical senior of the 
Czech Brethren Church, he protested against 
the Korean war resolution of the World 
Council of Churches adopted at Toronto, 
although he himself has constantly urged 
Korean peace on Soviet terms, and has ac- 
cepted the base charge that the allied forces 
have waged bacteriological warfare. He has 
likewise advocated the unification of Ger- 
many on the Soviet pattern. Since 1948 he 
has never publicly recognized the actual po- 
litical and economic injustices of the Soviet 
regime, known as real by the testimony of 
reliable witnesses and students of the subject, 
while his own lurid, distorted, and exag- 
gerated description of western domocracies 
remind one of Picasso’s Nightmares of Dis- 
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eased Imagination. In short, Hromadka 
has succumbed to the view of the Grand 
Inquisitor in Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karama- 
zov, that happiness of mankind cannot be 
secured except by force and chicanery, by 
giving men bread at the cost of their free- 
dom—save that Communist regimes have 
failed to provide the bread. 

Furthermore, despite his denials, Hro- 
madka in reality has adopted the basic and 
essential principle of the Marxist philosophy, 
i. e., that the Communist order of society 
must inevitably, irresistibly, and unfailingly 
secure victory over the old order. Although 
he himself is not a professed Communist, 
he holds this article of faith as firmly as 
any Communist party member. He presum- 
ably still repudiates the principal tenet of 
the Marxist dialectical materialism that 
economic forces must inevitably bring about 
the classless society as surely as other nat- 
ural forces—gravitation, for instance—oper- 
ate in their particular sphere. The accept- 
ance of such a tenet would place him out- 
side the Christian church. But if he does 
not accept dialectical materialism, why does 
he hold to its conclusions? 

Moreover, if the economic forces operate 
scientifically, why denounce capitalism as 
unjust? Ethics has no place in naturalistic 
determination. Even Marx held it as a self- 
evident axiom that there could not be an 
antithesis unless there has first been a the- 
sis; hence, there cannot be a proletarian 
class without capitalists. Lenin, of course, 
disregarded this axiomatic Marxist principle, 
and declared to his astonished Bolshevik 
fellow leaders that in Russia (which cer- 
tainly had no highly developed capitalism 
in 1917) the capitalistic stage of develop- 
ment must be omitted and Russia must jump 
from feudalism directly into communism, 
But Marx proved right as against Lenin: 
to this day the Soviet Union does not have 
the Communist economy or the Communist 
order of society, whether political or social, 
What does prevail there is state capitalism, 
For in Russia there is only one capitalist, 
the state, which employs the entire nation 
in its enterprises, but without the check 
of competition or of the workers’ right to 
strike. And even so the economy cannot 
operate without slave labor. As for the po- 
litical form prevailing there, it is the most 
rigid of totalitarianisms, a dictatorship not 
of the proletariat, but by a small clique of 
men, or by one man alone, and over the 
proletariat, even over the Communist Party 
itself. In the social organization, far from 
the classless society, the small and highly 
privileged class exploits the vast masses of 
the workers. This vicious system is not 
Christ’s revolution, not even Marx's revolu- 
tion, but a travesty on all social justice, but 
the last stage of the old secularist era which, 
by destroying faith in God, has also denied 
faith in man. It has degraded man to the 
level of a mere economic tool, a handle of 
the grind organ, as Dostievsky used to say. 
No good society can be built on such a 
foundation. 

Our further disagreement with Hromadka 
rests on Christ’s principle that by their 
fruits ye shall know them. He argues that 
capitalism as an economic system is unjust, 
exploiting, and contrary to the Christian 
ethic; and that democratic political liber- 
ties are empty and meaningless because they 
are devoid of economic equity; hence, com- 
munism, by contrast, represents social jus- 
tice for the masses of workers and even 
human dignity and true democracy. Such 
theoretical arguments could perhaps have 
been held by idealistic people up to the 
early thirties, before the Soviet leaders gave 
the lie to their belief that something could 
be salvaged from the Russian experiment 
by plunging the Russian people into a 
greater political and economic misery than 
they had ever suffered under the tsarist 
regime. They are no longer possible for in- 
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formed and open-minded people, for expe- 
rience denies such claims. It is only by 
ignoring, or even denying what is a com- 
monplace to informed people outside the 
Iron Curtain, that Hromadka is able to re- 
tain the illusion that Soviet communism 
represents a just and free social order. His 
argument, therefore, is unconvincing to 
those who, holding to Christian principles, 
desire along with him a transformed social 
order. 

But let no one suppose that because we 
do not identify communism with social jus- 
tice, we therefore uphold and defend the in- 
justices of western society, whether they be 
political or economic. No. The Christian 
church is above all human social orders. It 
has the duty of raising its voice against every 
injustice in every society, whether it be Com- 
munist or capitalist, and to declare the right- 
eous judgments of God upon all who do evil, 
in the confidence that God shall not be 
mocked. 

And, finally, communism is incompatible, 
both as a system of thought and a code of 
ethics, with Christianity. For atheism is 
basic to the philosophy or dialectical mate- 
rialism, and both Christian faith and expe- 
rience with the radical secularist movements 
of the last hundred years confirm the con- 
clusion that the denial of God necessarily 
results in the denial of the spiritual nature 
of man. To believe in less than God is to 
be less than man. It seems, therefore, wholly 
fantastic to assert, as Dr. Hromadka does, 
that communism is really a form of “secu- 
larized Christianity,” and that in time it will 
throw off its atheism as nonessential to its 
real core. No responsible leader of commu- 
nism has as much as breathed any such idea. 

Dr. Hromadka exhorts the western Chris- 
tians not to rely on “guesses” in regard to 
the future, assuming thereby that the Com- 
munist victory is a matter of scientific cer- 
tainty. But what if his prediction of the 
future transformation of communism into 
some theistic system, or perhaps even into 
Christianity, should prove a “guess’’—as we 
are certain it is? What shall become of 
Christianity in a Communist-dominated 
world in view of the repeated declarations of 
all c‘ticial leaders of communism that all 
religion must be eliminated as superstition, 
and its place taken by science? Should Chris- 
tians willingly cooperate with a movement 
determined to destroy the church along with 
all religion, and with men who are effec- 
tively carrying out this aim? We are not 
misled by the opportunist policies at present 
adopted by world communism in order to 
postpone the final struggle with religion until 
after they are politically and economically 
firmly entrenched. And we are not deluded 
regarding the real and ultimate aims of com- 
rmiunism. 

It is for that reason that I have charac- 
terized Dr. Hromadka, in sorrow rather than 
in anger, as the prophet of doom. I know 
quite well that he would violently protest 
against my omission of the complementary 
characterization, and of resurrection (to 
follow the title of one of his books). Nor 
am I unaware of his many and eloquent 
professions of faith to the effect that after 
the crucifixion comes the resurrection, after 
the Good Friday comes the Easter morn, 
Far it be from me not to acknowledge the 
numerous assertions of his faith in the sur- 
vival of the Church of God beyond any and 
all crises, in the present or the future. But 
what vitiates all such assertions is his equally 
dogmatic assertion that communism is des- 
tined to conquer the world and that we 
Christians must help in the conquest. If 
communism should become victorious, then 
the conflict with the Christian church is 
inevitable; and given time, Communist lead- 
ers are determined to impose their creed upon 
the coming generations by every means at 
their disposal, and to exclude religion from 
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any influence upon society altogether. Islam 
has dechristianized the very cradle of Chris- 
tianity—Palestine—as well as the principal 
scene of the Apostle Paul’s missionary labors 
among the gentiles—Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
northern Africa, once the home of the most 
brilliant of Christian fathers, Origen, Cyp- 
rian, and Augustine, today are solidly Mo- 
hammedan, save for the pitifully small rem- 
nants of the original Christian communions, 
We, therefore, hold that no Christian can 
sincerely believe in the ressurrection of 
Christianity when at the same time he ac- 
tively cooperates with the forces of doom. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the sur- 
vival of Christianity may be rightfully ex- 
pected only where Christians oppose the faith 
of communism with even more determined 
faith in the truth and rightness of the gospel 
of Christ? 

In conclusion, then, let us affirm our con- 
viction that communism, far from being 
able to create a new and better world order, 
will collapse as the result of its own inner 
weakness and falsity. We believe that only 
good is permanent, and that evil destroys 
itself. The collapse of communism may be 
accelerated, even without war, if the demo- 
cratic nations of the world be united and 
on guard against any further Communist 
aggression; if by a spiritual revolution they 
get rid of the social evils which infect their 
own body politic; and if they aid the op- 
pressed peoples everywhere—both inside and 
outside the Iron Curtain—to secure for 
themselves a better life. The supreme task 
of the church in this common objective is, 
as it has ever been in the past, to preach 
the gospel in the confidence that God’s pow- 
er will thereby transform men dominated 
by their own perverse will into His own obe- 
dient children. Our aim is to produce re- 
sponsible persons filled with the love and 
spirit of Christ, who will transform society 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. The 
fault that the kingdom tarries is not that of 
Cristianity but of Christians. And the way 
to transform the evil world into one imbued 
with the spirit of Christ is not merely by 
changing the environmental forces, eco- 
nomic or political, but by changing men. 





A Realistic Approach to Robinson-Patman 
Costing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article which 
appeared in the Trade Practice Annual, 
1954, entitled “A Realistic Approach to 
Robinson-Patman Costing,” by William 
J. Warmack, whose opinions on these 
matters have been cited as authoritative 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Hence, the article deals authoritatively 
with several points on which business- 
men have been misinformed and mis- 
led for years respecting the importance 
of cost savings and its relationship to 
voluntary compliance with the pricing 
provisions to the statute: The subject 
is of enormous importance to interstate 
sellers, and it bears directly on proposed 
legislation now under consideration. 

The article follows: 
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A REALISTIC APPROACH TO ROBINSON-PaTmay 
CosTING—THEORISTS AND EXPERTs IN OrHea 
Firetps Not THE Best ADVISERS ON Cosr 
JUSTIFICATION—POSSIBILITY OF DEVELOop- 
MENT, SYSTEM, EXPENSE, AND ACCEPTABILITy 
or DISTRIBUTION CosTING DISCUSSED From 
STANDPOINT OF EXPERIENCE 


(By William J. Warmack) 


One of the principal reasons that price 
discrimination is still virtually as prevalent 
in the market place as it was when Congress 
outlawed the practice nearly 18 years ago 
is that businessmen have been misinformed 
and misled for years on matters with respect 
to costing for pricing purposes under the 
due allowance proviso of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Of course, the Congress and 
the Federal Trade Commission are both 
directly responsible for the continuing dis- 
criminations. The Congress has never pro- 
vided funds for much more than a token 
enforcement of the statute. And up to the 
time of its recently announced policy, the 
FTC had done very little toward promoting 
voluntary compliance with the pricing pro- 
visions of the statute through costing. 


THEORETICAL STUMBLING BLOCKS 


Fluent theorists, many of whom are well 
recognized authorities in their own fields but 
who know little if anything about Robin- 
son-Patman costing, publicly and con- 
tinuously urge that (1) it is a physical im- 
possibility to develop cost infogmation suffi- 
ciently to prove that different prices make no 
more than due allowance for differences in 
cost under the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act; (2) one must maintain cur- 
rently an elaborate and expensive cost sys- 
tem on the distribution functions of their 
business if they would ever assume to be 
able to cost-justify different prices on sales 
of like goods to different customers; (3) 
costing for Robinson-Patman pricing pur- 
poses is so terribly expensive that only the 
rich can afford it; and (4) no cost defense of 
prices could be made under the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act that would be 
acceptable to the Federal Trade Commission 
or the United States district courts. 

These theories or contentions are without 
factual bases. They represent nothing more 
than guesswork and conjecture and that fact 
is immediately obvious to one who properly 
examines the record of past Robinson-Pat- 
man cost cases. 

EXPERTS OUT OF RANGE 


Item (1) above deals with impossibility. 
Much has been said and written on that 
point, most of which has had the effect of 
misleading businessmen and their counsel, 
For example, the present Director of FTC's 
Bureau of Industrial Economics, Dr. Corwin 
D. Edwards (now in England on leave of 


absence) said publicly back in 1947: 


“Most of the costs which are relevant to 
the questions are joint costs. The allocation 
of joint costs, properly considered, is a matter 
of business policy, not a matter of fact. 
There aren't any reliable facts upon which 
to make such an allocation, and the impu- 
tations which we are learning to use usually 
assume that costs arise directly out of physi- 
cal processes and hence are attributable di- 
rectly to physical processes. 

“Now that just isn’t so; but the Congress 
has created the necessity to pretend that it 
is so in order to put any meaning into a cost 
defense in a situation where the costs are 
joint.” (See CCH Robinson-Patman Act Sym- 
posium, 1947 edition, p. 60.) 

It is the experience of this writer and the 
experience of a number of others who have 
actually conducted Robinson-Patman cost 
surveys and analyses that most marketing 
costs can be properly assigned to physical 
processes or functions—and often without 
too much difficulty. Hence, statements like 
that quoted above made by persons in high 
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places serve only to mislead and confuse 
sellers and their advisers. 
CONTINUOUS SYSTEM NOT NECESSARY 

Re item (2) above, it has been publicly 
and authoritatively stated many times dur- 
ing the past 15 years that it is not necessary 
for a seller to maintain currently a distribu- 
tion cost system so far as Robinson-Patman 
pricing is concerned. On this matter, in an 
address before a section meeting of the Mli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Cost Association back 
in 1948, this writer said: 

“J should like to comment on a few ques- 
tions of cost which probably are uppermost 
in the minds of accountants and business- 
men. 

“The first question is: What kind of a 
system would provide cost information on 
which to base price differentials? The an- 
swer is that for many businesses it may be 
impracticable and uneconomical to main- 
tain such a system currently. The benefit 
may not be commensurate with the expense 
involved. * * * Of course, this does not 
mean that the development of much-needed 
statistical data should not be considered 
or that their present development should be 
abandoned. It does mean that there is a 
limit beyond which the process may become 
uneconomical. 

“That being true, the next question is: 
What should a vendor do if he desires to 
base prices on cost? The answer is that he 
should develop accurate information by mak- 
ing a functional survey and analysis of his 
costs, After thus determining his differen- 
tials, he should review his cost picture oc- 
casionally, perhaps annually, in the light of 
changing conditions, methods of marketing, 
etc., and he should bring the information 
up-to-date when such action is waranted 
by changed situations. As far as Robinson- 
Patman price discrimination matters are 
concerned, this is all that is needed.” 


LARGE EXPENSE AVOIDABLE 


The contention set out in item’ (3) above 
to the effect that none but the rich can af- 
ford the expense of developing a cost de- 
fense of prices is also not in accord with the 
facts, although some large concerns have 
been sold on it, and even the chairman of 
the FTC was led to observe that— 

“The few distribution cost studies that 
have been developed have been very expen- 
sive and have involved detailed functional 
analyses of the seller’s entire business.” 

The facts are that in recent years there 
have been a@ few specialized R-P services 
in the Nation through which businessmen 
could be authoritatively advised as to what 
cost savings are allowable and how they may 
be proved—and at relatively little expense. 
Although it may not be widely known, it is 
a fact that a number of cost defenses have 
been accepted by the FTC where detailed 
functional analyses of the seller’s entire 
business were not involved. 


EXTRA COSTS DUE TO NEGLIGENCE 


It is true that in a few isolated instances 
the expense of developing cost information 
has been excessively high. The fact is, how- 
ever, that those who paid the fabulous 
amounts to have their costs developed have 
nobody to blame but themselves. Probably, 
hoping that lightning would never strike 
them, they took the law lightly, disregarded 
it altogether, or, at least, never went to the 
trouble of determining with reasonable cer- 
tainty that their prices were or were not cost- 
justified. 

HASTE MAKES WASTE 

So after having their prices attacked, they 
rushed out and engaged high-priced talent 
to try to work up quickly a cost defense of 
prices that had not been based on proper 
cost information in the first place. Many 
accountants at high rates would be engaged 
on the job over long periods of time com- 
piling statistical cost 





could well have been compiled previously, 
for the most part, by the company’s own 
personnel at relatively little extra expense. 
Therein lies the reason for the erroneous 
contention that all R-P cost surveys are too 
expensive. 

It is the experience of this writer that 
it is relatively inexpensive to develop and 
maintain currently all of the cost informa- 
tion that ts necessary for Robinson-Patman 
pricing purposes and that practical pro- 
cedures to this end require functional cost 
surveys and analyses to cover no more than 
representative time periods and sales terri- 
tories. Naturally, this would obviate the 
necessity of any expensive last-minute at- 
tempt to develop costs under pressure of 
time, to say nothing of securing the many 
benefits provided by accurate costing, the 
greatest of which is usually the elimination 
of wastes in marketing. 

The contention stated in item (4), to the 
effect that no cost defense could be devel- 
oped that would be acceptable to the FTC 
or the courts, savors of propaganda. It is 
sheer nonsense. All one has to do to refute 
such a contention is to review the past R-P 
cost cases. Cost defenses advanced in a 
number of them have been accepted. 

Muffied rumblings are heard around to 
the effect that the FTC accountants them- 
selves are too meticulous, too exacting, want 
the impossible, etc., etc., etc. In dealing 
with the FTC accountants on Robinson- 
Patman costing matters, the experience of 
this writer is that nothing could be further 
from the truth. Naturally, they must insist 
upon provable, factual cost information. 
They cannot accept guesswork and hope so 
as a cost defense of prices. At the same 
time, they have never indicated or assumed 
an arbitrary attitude respecting these 
matters. 


COMMISSION SHOULD TAKE ACTION 


It is a fair conclusion, therefore, that the 
false notions set out above concerning Rob- 
inson-Patman costing have confused busi- 
nessmen and tended to the defeat of the 
real purpose and value of the pricing proviso 
which encourages cost savings, price com- 
petition, and efficiency. Consequently it is 
the opportunity and the duty of the Federal 
Trade Commission to inform business gen- 
erally that distribution costing is practical, 
economical, necessary, and acceptable to it 
as evidence and as bases for voluntary 
compliance. 





Tribute to the Halifax Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Recorp 
an excellent and timely editorial which 
appeared in the Record-Advertiser, a 
newspaper published in South Boston, 
Va., on July 8, 1954. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE Hativax Farm Bureau 

L. T. Weeks, manager of the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Stabilization Corp., speaking at the 
fairgrounds last Friday, gave credit to the 
Farm Bureau for organizing the cooperative 
which has meant so much to tobacco growers. 
Mr. Weeks said that the Stabilization pro- 
gram has meant millions and millions of 
dollars to tobacco growers, and we believe 
that any observer of market trends will 
agree. 
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Halifax County tobacco farmers will 
readily admit that, had it not been for the 
Stabilization Corp., the bottom would have 
dropped out of the flue-cured market on 
many Occasions. This is especially true of 
the situation which prevailed on the Old Beit 
in 1953. 

The Old Belt, especially, should give 
thanks for the stabilizing influence of the 
cooperative program. During the 8 years 
that the Stabilization Corp. has been in 
operation on the tobacco markets, 43 percent 
of all the tobacco purchased by the cooper-" 
ative has been on Old Belt markets. Last 
year, 63 percent of all of the tobacco taken 
by Stabilization was on Old Belt markets. 
Yet, the Old Beit produces only slightly more 
than 20 percent of the flue-cured tobacco 
grown in this country. 

If the farm bureau had done nothing in 
its long period of existence except foster the 
stabilization corporation, it still would have 
been one of the most valuable organizations 
known to the tobacco farmer. But the farm 
bureau has done much more than this. It 
advocates and works for a sound program for 
the present while looking ahead to the 
future. 

This newspaper has little patience and less 
time for so-called farm organizations which 
promise everything to everybody. One hun- 
dred percent of parity for everything which 
can be called a farm product, more and more 
Government handouts and subsidies, and a 
Federal grab bag for all have their imme- 
diate attractions, we will admit. But the 
future as well as the present must be con- 
sidered. 

Make no mistake about it, Government 
handouts must be paid for, not only in taxes, 
but in loss of freedom, more restrictions, and 
more regimentation. Every grant from the 
Government grab bag carries with it some 
loss of individual choice and privilege. It is 
no paradox that one cannot be dependent 
upon the Government and remain independ- 
ent at the same time. And any organiza- 
tion which advocates giveaway programs at 
the expense of fiscal solvency and individual 
freedom is either extremely shortsighted or 
is guided intentionally by a _ socialistic 
philosophy. 

This newspaper does not go down the line 
with all of the programs of the farm bureau, 
but we do believe that the farm bureau has 
better and saner programs to offer the farmer 
than any other active farm organization with 
which we are acquainted. Its planning, on 
the whole, seems in the best interest of not 
only the farmer, but the Nation; and not 
only for the present but for the future. For 
this reason, we believe it deserves the sup- 
port of our farmers. 





Radio Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr.MACHROWICZ. Mr.Speaker, like 
other Members of this House, I have been 
receiving in the past many reports on the 
activities of Radio Free Europe, some 
favorable and others unfavorable. 

Because of the importance which I 
place upon psychological warfare in this 
present cold war, and because of the vital 
need to bring to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain words of truth and of hope 
from the free world, I decided to make a 
personal investigation to determine for 
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myself the truth of the reports reaching 
me. 

Taking advantage of my recent pres- 
ence in Munich, Germany, with the 
Kersten Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression, together with my colleague, 
Congressman Epwarp Bontn, of Penn- 
sylvania, I took time out to make a thor- 
ough and complete inspection of the ac- 
tivities of the Radio Free Europe station, 
particularly its Polish section, which is 
the largest branch of the Munich agency, 
operating under the name of Voice of 
Pree Poland. 

I have examined scripts from former 
programs, listened to current programs, 
conferred with editors and those respon- 
sible for the policies and formation of 
programs, and I have seen letters from 
people behind the Iron Curtain, giving 
their reaction to the messages from 
Voice of Free Poland. 

I have examined their technical facil- 
ities and observed their thoroughness in 
monitoring the Communist programs 
from behind the Iron Curtain. I have 
also inspected their very thorough refer- 
ence library and their current periodi- 
cals and newspapers received from 
Poland. 

I must say that I was tremendously im- 
pressed with the entire organization. 
Reports that the Voice of Free Poland 
programs are not fulfilling the mission 
for which they were intended, are com- 
pletely false and unjustified. The staff 
is extremely able, well qualified, and 
truly represents the proper political and 
psychological approach to the task they 
are faced with. The programs are in- 
teresting and diversified. They are 
eagerly listened to, and furnish much 
valuable information to listeners. 

During the hearings of the Kersten 
Committee on Communist Aggression, a 
great number of witnesses, who had re- 
cently returned from behind the Iron 
Curtain, were asked by members of the 
committee regarding the effectiveness 
and quality of the programs of both 
Radio Free Europe and Voice of America, 

I am happy to be able to report that, 
without exception, they were all very en- 
thusiastic in their approval of both the 
quality and the effectiveness of these 
programs. 

This is one matter which we must not 
forget in considering the advisability of 
continuing this kind of activity. There 
is and cannot be an open opposition party 
in any of the countries subjugated by 
Communist tyranny. Any such party 
has long ago been wiped out by the So- 
viet controlled regime. There are no 
newspapers, magazines, or radios able to 
give those opposed to Communist tyr- 
anny, a source of news or expressions of 
criticisms against tyrannical acts of the 
Communist overlords. 

It is the Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America which fill this gap. 
They are the voice of resistance and of 
opposition, which the people of those 
countries rely upon for truth and news 
from the free world. We must keep 
these agencies operative and support 
them fully in order to keep the light of 
hope and faith burning in the hearts of 
the oppressed people. 
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I feel it my duty also to particularly 
express my complete confidence and ad- 
miration for the ability, zeal, and ef- 
fectiveness of Richain Condon, European 
Director of Radio Free Europe, of John 
Novak, director of the Voice of Free Po- 
land, and Marek Swiecicki, his deputy 
and chief assistant. 





The Girl Scout Handbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, 1954, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, an article by 
Mr. Robert LeFevre entitled “Even the 
Girl Scouts,” in which article Mr. Le- 
Fevre made some observations about the 
1953 Girl Scout Handbook. 

Mrs. Roy F. Layton of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Hutchinson, president of the 
Girl Scouts of Chicago, contacted me 
with their views on this article: 

Mrs. Layton advised me that the 1953 
edition of the Girl Scout Handbook is 
now undergoing a major revision. This 
revised, 1954 reprint of the handbook 
will be available in the fall and will help 
to continue the great and praiseworthy 
aims and principles of the Girl Scouts 
of America. 

Mrs. Layton’s statement is as follows: 

THe Girt Scour HANDBOOK 


When the 10th edition of the Girl Scout 
Handbook was published in the fall of 1953, 
it had undergone a major revision. The for- 
mat had been changed, the contents rear- 
ranged, and 23 new badges introduced in 
such fields as agriculture, community life, 
home making, and nature. 

Written for girls between the ages of 11 
and 14, it gave special emphasis to citizen- 
ship activities. Many of the new badges and 
badge requirements had been suggested by 
the girls themselves and all were carefully 
checked by authorities in the various fields. 

In rearranging the content of the hand- 
book, material on our American heritage, 
previously scattered in various sections, was 
drawn together under the title “My Coun- 
try,” and instead of printing a small fac- 
simile of the Bill of Rights we introduced 
several new badge requirenments through 
which the girls would learn what this great 
American document means to them and their 
families in their daily lives. A new section 
called My Government and much material 
on citizenship in sections called Active Citi- 
zen and Community Life were also added. 

The reaction and comments of our mem- 
bership were noted from the moment the 
new edition appeared, and a file set up so 
that suggestions for improvements, correc- 
tions, or changes might be taken into con- 
sideration in subsequent reprintings. Some 
minor changes had been scheduled for the 
fifth reprinting (due this summer) when 
recent criticisms called to our attention the 
fact that some parts of the handbook could 
be misinterpreted. 

Some of the criticisms of the handbook 
have implied that we removed references 
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to the Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Dec. 
laration of Independence, which, of course, 
is not true. 

Our plans for the revision of the handbook 
include the following: 

Reinsertion of the facsimile of the Bij) 
of Rights; rewriting the section on the 
United Nations to present this subject in- 
formatively without editorial comment: 
clarifying a badge requirement relating to 
the statement on neighborliness in the 
United Nations Charter; and picking up in 
general on points which have subjected us 
to misunderstanding. The index will be 
made more inclusive. 

The reprinting will be completed in Av. 
gust of this year and the corrected handbook 
available in the fall. 





River and Harbor, Beach Erosion, and 
Flood-Control Projects 





SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9859) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
iman, aS you may remember, a record 
flood came out of the Kansas River in 
1951, doing damage along that river and 
along the Missouri River in the amount 
of almost $1 billion. That flood was a 
disaster of terrific national proportions. 
As you may remember, too, representa- 
tives of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, during the flood, flew to the scene 
to investigate. I was one of the repre- 
sentatives who made this trip. We 
toured such of the area as could be 
reached, inspected the several damaged 
cities along the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers, and flew over the extensive and 
fertile, but inundated, river plains. All 
of us making that inspection were tre- 
mendously impressed by the scale and 
severity of the damage. I believe all 
of us were convinced that every effort 
should be made, and as early as possible, 
to prevent a recurrence of such a dis- 
aster. 

The Public Works Committee, when it 
considered the plan of improvement for 
the Kansas Basin now before you for 
authorization, heard testimony for the 
better part of 2 days.” Upstream land- 
owners, downstream farmers, and rep- 
resentatives of areas and municipalities, 
all appeared. We gave careful study to 
their testimony prior to reaching our de- 
cision. From that study we became con- 
vinced that the improvements now rec- 
ommended, as well as those already au- 
thorized, are essential in any plan which 
will prevent a recurrence of disaster 
such as that of 1951. 

The recommended modification you 
are now considering would add to the 
authorized plan for the Kansas Basin 
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nine local protection improvements to 
protect cities. All of these cities were 
heavily damaged in 1951 and, generally, 
the construction to be accomplished at 
each location is dependent, for safe op- 
eration, on upstream reservoirs to reduce 
materialiy flood flows. The recom- 
mended modification would add, also, to 
the comprehensive plan for the Kansas 
two critical reservoirs, reservoirs in the 
lower basin. 

Reservoirs already built, under con- 
struction, or authorized, will control the 
major tributaries of the Kansas River 
except for 4,200 square miles of the Re- 
publican River drainage area below the 
existing Harlan County Reservoir, and 
the 1,140-square-mile drainage area of 
the Delaware River. These two areas are 
in the central and eastern portions of the 
Kansas Basin and are therefore in the 
more humid and higher rainfall area. 
Both are critical flood-producing areas. 
The Milford Reservoir is designed to con- 
trol the major portion of the 4,200 square 
miles of the lower Republican, while 
Perry Reservoir is necessary to cotrol 
the major part of the 1,140-square-mile 
Delaware Basin. 

Milford and Perry Reservoirs had been 
found necessary in studies completed 
even before the 1951 storms. All studies 
undertaken since—and very, very com- 
prehensive investigations have been 
made—confirm and further emphasize 
the need for controlling these now un- 
controlled areas by the two reservoirs in 
question. 

Data furnished the committee con- 
cerning the effect that these two reser- 
voirs would have had on the 1951 flood 
flows dramatically illustrate their ca- 
pabilities. Peak discharge on the Re- 
publican River at Manhattan, Kans., 
would have been reduced from the 60,000 
cubic feet per second actually experi- 
enced to only 20,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. Peak discharge on the Delaware at 
Perry, Kans., would have been reduced 
from the 108,000 cubic feet per second 
experienced to only 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. This control of the tributary 
flood flows would have significantly re- 
duced flows on the Kansas River down- 
stream. The Kansas Fiver flood plain 
down stream from the mouth of the Re- 
publican River contains 154,000 acres of 
some of the richest, most highly devel- 
oped farmland in the Kansas Basin, nu- 
merous small towns, several large towns, 
including Junction City, Manhattan, To- 
peka—the State capital—Lawrence, and 
Kansas City, and a highly developed 
system of roads and railroads. The Mil- 
ford and Perry Reservoirs are necessary 
to provide a large measure of flood pro- 
tection for the rural area and small 
towns in this reach and together with the 
recommended local levee projects, are 
necessary to provide protection for the 
larger cities where damages are most 
concentrated. Milford Reservoir is of 
particular significance to protection for 
Junction City, Manhattan, and Topeka, 
and Perry Reservoir is of particular sig- 
nificance to protection for Lawrence and 
Kansas City. 

Right. now this area is experiencing 
its second year of drought. These 
drought conditions recur periodically as 





do floods and the consequences can be 
almost as severe. The committee in its 
study recognized the possibilities these 
reservoirs hold for minimizing both these 
effects. 

The committee has also borne in mind, 
in recommending favorably on these res- 
ervoirs, that the Kansas River is part of 
the larger Missouri Basin problem and 
the effects of the reservoirs are needed 
for flood control and conservation on the 
lower Missouri as well as on the Kansas 
River. 

The committee is strongly in favor of 
upstream development for soil conserva- 
tion and appreciates the effects of such 
developments in conserving our soil, re- 
tarding runoff in normal rainfall and re- 
ducing flood damages on smaller streams. 
We are concerned here, however, with 
protection against major floods caused 
by severe and prolonged rainfall over 
large areas often falling on soils com- 
pletely saturated by prior rains as in the 
disastrous 1951 flood. Experts are agreed 
that larger engineering works are neces- 
sary to achieve such protection. The 
committee is convinced that there are no 
acceptable alternates for the improve- 
ments now recommended for authoriza- 
tion in the Kansas River Basin and ac- 
cordingly proposes that they be approved 
so that the program of flood control in 
this vital area can be continued. 





Development of Puget Sound Harbors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
coastline of the Second Congressional 
District of Washington is said to be the 
longest of that of any district in the 
United States. Because of this and other 
natural phenomena, the maritime indus- 
tries of shipping, boatbuilding, and fish- 
eries are of extreme importance to the 
economic life of the area. 

Puget Sound, a major portion of which 
is within my district, is favored by many 
fine natural harbors. Its waters are 
teeming with food fish, chief among 
which is the mighty salmon. For this 
reason commercial fishing has long been 
@ major source of income for many of 
our citizens. In 1953 over $19 million 
was realized from the sale of their catch. 
Fish processing plants are located in 
nearly every community on its shores. 
These plants provide employment for 
thousands. 

Safe and adequate moorage is essential 
if maritime industries are to be pursued 
efficiently and profitably. Good harbors 
are one of our valuable natural resources 
and they must be developed and main- 
tained for the good of all of our people. 

One of the chief deterrents to the or- 
derly growth of the shipping and fisher- 
ies industries of Puget Sound has been 
the shameful neglect that has been ap- 
parent for many years in the develop- 
ment of its harbors, 
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The improvement of our harbors is a 
long-drawn-out process which requires 
much planning and foresight if it is to 
be carried out successfully. During the 
20 years of the previous administration, 
during which it seemed that money was 
available for almost any purpose; during 
which our national debt rose from $21 
billion to $265 billion despite the col- 
lection of the highest taxes in our 
national history; and despite the empha- 
sis throughout the land of natural re- 
source development, precious little was 
done toward improving the fine harbors 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Washington. Few if any major harbor 
projects there were even authorized dur- 
ing that period. Local interests have 
done and are continuing to do everything 
possible to accommodate the growing 
needs for space and accommodations but 
have been unable to keep up with the 
demand. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
of this 83d Congress proposes now to do 
something about this situation which has 
been neglected for so long a time. They 
have recommended the authorization of 
improvement and development projects 
for eight harbors on Puget Sound, from 
Shilshole on the southern edge of my 
district to Everett, Bellingham, and 
Blaine on the Canadian border to the 
north. To the west is Cap Sante at 
Anacortes, then Port Angeles, and at the 
extreme northwesterly tip of the United 
States, on either side of Cape Flattery, is 
Neah Bay and Quillayute Narbor. 

I sincerely commend the members of 
the Public Works Committee for their 
diligence in studying these proposed 
projects. During my many appearances 
before them, I was treated with great 
courtesy and patience. They have ex- 
amined carefully the facts and figures in 
each individual case and have arrived 
at an intelligent and well-reasoned de- 
cision regarding all of them. I con- 
gratulate them and urge that this body 
concur in their recommendations, 





BuAir Chief Has Praise for “Hancock” 
Performance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Navy, in line with the 
administration’s policy of obtaining the 
most defense for the taxpayer's dollar, 
has developed a competitive spirit be- 
tween public naval shipyards. This is a 
very wholesome situation and is result- 
ing in great savings in the cost of con- 
struction and modernization of naval 
vessels. 

The Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at 
Bremerton throughout the years has 
established records for economy, quality 
of work, and meeting time schedules in 
conversion of aircraft carriers.» Recent- 
ly, under a joint management pledge an 
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all-out performance record was prom- 
ised on the first modernization of a 
Midway-class carrier, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As an example of the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard’s performance which 
has contributed to the shipyards recog- 
nition as the most efficient carrier con- 
version and repair yard of thhe Nation, 
I insert a short article from the Salute, 
a publication for Puget Sound civilian 
worker employees: 

BuvAm Cuter Has PRaIsE ror “Hancock” 

PERFORMANCE 


With the U. S. S. Hancock now in Califor- 
nia waters and the launching of her aircraft 
by steam catapult successfully completed, 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard received a let- 
ter of commendation from Rear Adm. Apollo 
Soucek, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, via 
Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., Chief, Bureau 
of Ships. 

Rear Admiral Soucek states, “The excep- 
tionally fine condition of the C-11 catapult 
installation ts considered particularly note- 
worthy, especially in view of the difficult 
circumstances encountered during the in- 
stallation, such as: being lead yard, meeting 
time schedules of plan completions for in- 
stallation guidance by other yards in spite of 
late changes, using British drawings, and 
initiating refinements to the catapult design 
to insure satisfactory operation. 

He closed by stating that he “wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard for completing the aeronau- 
tical features of the Hancock on schedule 
while maintaining the usual high caliber of 
workmanship.” 

In an accompanying statement Rear Ad- 
miral Leggett noted that the “fine coopera- 
tion, wholehearted assistance,and technical 
competence of the field activities of both the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of 
Ships were an important contribution to the 
timely completion of the U. 8S. 8S. Hancock 
and her excellent condition on delivery,” 
adding that he desired to take the opportu- 
nity to express his appreciation for this fine 
spirit of cooperation and mutual endeavor 
which resulted in a job well done. 





The Editor Looks at the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a column 
from the Jackson County Sentinel, of 
Scottsboro, Ala., entitled “The Editor 
Looks at the War.” 

Every week in that paper the editor 
has a column in which he discusses this 
subject in a very interesting and able 
manner. 

I believe it will be good for every Sen- 
ator to read that column, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Evorron Looxs at THE Wark 

This country editor probably is not capable 
of passing criticism on those who direct and 
lead world affairs. But we do think when 
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the head of the French Government a few 
weeks ago made the statement that unless 
he could get peace with the Reds in the 
Indochina war by July 20 that he would 
resign. Now, what in the world could the 
Reds have wanted better than this sort of 
statement? All they have to do is sit tight 
and let the French Government take another 
tumble. 

Our whole idea of dealing with the Reds 
has been sorter on this same basis. We 
first tell them we do not intend to get mad 
or do anything if they will not stop, but 
we warn them they better stop their aggres- 
sion. 

The French have lost long and costly war 
in Indochina, having several hundred thou- 
sand of their best soldiers killed or wounded. 
The United States has been financing a big 
part of the war with money and supplies the 
last 2 years, and this is another war we 
have lost, too. 

The Geneva conferences which were 
planned to end the Indochina fighting 
quickly, of course, will wind up in the same 
style as our ending the Korean war. It took 
2 years of talking and giving ground before 
the Reds stopped shooting and then they 
stopped because it suited their aim best to 
shift force to other places for action. 

This editor wrote when the Korean truce 
was signed that this did not mean the end, 
it only meant the Reds needed a rest to 
start aggression elsewhere. And so it worked 
out. If the fighting in Indochina ceases 
with the surrender of France to the Reds 
there, it will be only a short time until the 
Communists take off somewhere else. That 
is their system and every time the free world 
backs up and hopes, the Reds grab off some- 
thing else and get stronger for further 
assault. 

The United States has now run out of 
“bought friends” and I doubt if we can ever 
buy them back again until they get flat on 
their backs and yell for help, and quick. 

It is my opinion that never in the world’s 
recorded history has the world’s richest and 
strongest nation faced such a dilemma. If 
we back up, the Reds move in; if we men- 
tion standing pat, our “friends” scat away 
from us and yell that we are starting a big 
war. We are in the real position of “damned 
if we do” and “damned if we don’t.” 

Very few believe it, or want to believe it, 
but propaganda has sold a great part of the 
world on other positive belief that the United 
States is all ready and wanting to go with 
the third world war. We are behind the 
“eight ball” and on the defensive through 
the world. The Reds have won the greatest 
propaganda victory in world’s history. They 
have caused us to be bled white and now 
have pushed us into the position of a de- 
fendant being tried for all the world’s ills. 


There is certainly no need for Russia to 
start a shooting war herself at this time 
when her aims are being carried out by her 
Communist allies soldiers and through pup- 
pet management. The only thing Russia is 
watching now is to keep her own buddies 
from getting too strong. That is why it 
would not worry Russia a bit, in fact, it would 
please them, for the United States to get 
tied up in an all out war with Red China. 
But we are not going to do that. In fact, 
this writer believes we will back out of Red 
China’s way until there is no further roonr 
for backing. We must remember that Red 
China is the only enemy we ever fought 
with whom we begged for a draw decision. 
The United States could not possibly fight 
Red China in a land war. They could pour 
in a flood of human beings faster than we 
could possibly kill them off. The only kind 
of war we could fight with China would be 
@ naval blockade and bombing their cities 
and bases. This would be an endless prop- 
osition with us trying to fight thousands of 
miles from home. Our leaders know this 
fact and they also know our people are not 
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of a mind to fight another overseas war on 
the Korean basis. 

England wants to recognize Red China anq 
start doing business with them. England 
believes and knows that unless she pretty 
soon begins doing business with someone 
she is going to fall to the bottom. Eng- 
land has to have trade to live. Our own 
system in the United States is set up on a 
high standard of living and high wages ang 
large profits. We dare not let down the bars 
of trade for fear it will quickly wreck our 
own economy. And it would soon wreck our 
economy, if what we have is called by that 
mame. The rest of the world manufactures 
goods far below our cost here and they are 
fast taking over a big slice of the world trade 
because of lower prices. 

For instance, recently this newspaper of- 
fice bought a press from the largest Amer- 
ican press and equipment manufacturer. 
Imagine our surprise when we got this press 
shipped directly from England where it had 
been manufactured by English workmen 
for an American company. We presume it 
was because the company can get the 
presses built much cheaper in England and 
make more money even after paying for the 
long-distance haul. Also we learned that 
England and Germany are now full of Amer- 
ican ocmpanies making products for world 
sale. This must be because the wage and 
cost spiral has gone so high in the United 
States that these companies are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to stay in the 
world competition in certain lines of 
manufacture. 

American products, even farm produc- 
tions, are being priced out of desperate and 
revived world competition. That is one of 
our big headaches next to the Communists 
pushing us around and regularly taking over 
more chunks of the world and enslaving 
more millions of people. 

We read last week about Brazil being mad 
at us because of an effort to control coffee 
prices here. Oh, boy, and coffee selling for 
most any price asked. 

We have been the world’s Santa Claus for 
a@ good many years but right now Santa is 
in danger of having his whiskers torn off 
one by one and getting stripped of his warm, 
fur-trimmed coat. 

The new and deadly bombs, and all the 
talk about them and what they can do, has 
had a peculiar effect on the public. In fact, 
we just do not believe it or that it can hap- 
pen. A few folks may be scared, but most 
of us are more scared of the return of ration 
tickets than we are the prospect of a fleet 
of bomb carriers coming for a visit. 

It is the writer’s belief the Indochina 
truce and cease-fire business will drag on 
and on with the Reds benefiting with every 
delay. France is terribly tired and its 
home government has been in a state 
of disruption continuously since World 
War II. But the Indochina mess not only 
affects China, but it is the big stepping stone 
for complete conquering of Asia by the Reds. 
That is why the alarm and interest of the 
other free countries. 

In recent visits and negotiations Winston 
Churchill had lost his “stand pat” and fight- 
ing spirit of days of old and he talked of 
working on and on for peace, at almost any 
price. This is not Churchill talking, but 
England talking through Churchill. All the 
free countries are terribly tired of wars and 
getting ready for wars. But that does not 
mean peace can be bought that way. Again 
and again, this writer has looked back over 
history and we fail to find a single instance 
where an aggressor was stopped by soft 
words or patience. 

Today the Reds are riding high, even 
higher than with their Korean success, and 
those who think they are ready to be good 
and sit quiet with their present spoils as 
the final price are in for some rude jolts. 
The Reds will keep right on pushing and 
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the day they think they are strong enough 
or we are weak enough they will hit the 
pig blow. We must keep history in mind 
and always before us, for history is hard to 
beat when it comes to figuring out what 
aggressors have done and will do. 

“Our leadership now is no stronger or 
weaker than it has been. The same enemy 
is against us and it makes little difference 
to him who is in control at Washington. 
The Communists very seldom change their 
plans. They go right ahead with a set 
schedule and pay little or any attention to 
what we do or do not do toward stopping 
them. 

The United States is the target of a pow- 
erful enemy with millions of manpower 
ready to be sacrificed if need be. That is a 
fact we must never let leave our way of 
thinking. There is no need for us to hide 
our heads under the sands of wishful think- 


ing. 





Rehabilitation in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
James H. R. Cromwell to J. A. Sisto per- 
taining to the services of a qualified steel 
engineer to supervise the rehabilitation 
of certain blast furnaces and a rolling 
mill in Korea. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CROMWELL & Co., 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1954. 
Mr. J. A. SIsTo, 
Chairman of the Board, Barium Steel 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Sisto: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter with its enclosures from 
the firm of Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-Mc- 
Carthy (engineering consultants to the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency) requesting your aid in obtaining 
the services of a highly qualified steel engi- 
neer to supervise, on behalf of the Republic 
of Korea (ROK) the rehabilitation and sub- 
sequent operation of certain blast furnaces 
and a rolling mill located, respectively, at 
Inchon and Samchok. 

KTAM’s request so vividly illustrates what 
I term “the incredible paradox” in Korea, 
that I will use it to exemplify the necessity 
for prompt implementation by Congress of 
the principles contained in the “Private En- 
terprise Plan For Korea”—as endorsed by 
President Syngman Rhee. With this in 
mind, let us imagine that under the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid plan, the Barium 
Steel Corporation—inspired by patriotic 
realization of the vital issues at stake for 
our country in Korea— undertook to spon- 
sor the rehabilitation and operation of the 
steel properties above described. 

Although all the expenses and financial 
requirements requested by Barium would 
be loaned by the proposed American Allies 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to a New 
Korean Steel Corp., set up for that 
purpose, yet the only material reward— 
for Barium’s know-how, for training the 


Korean men and management and for risk- 
ing the good name and prestige of Barium— 
would be Barium’s ownership of 25 percent 
of the common stock of its New Korean 
Steel Corp. 

Barium would, of course, send out to 
Korea some of its top steel engineers to sur- 
vey the situation and to determine, in par- 
ticular, what should be the potential mar- 
ket and consequent size of its New Korean 
Steel Corp., to the end that the en- 
terprise would operate at a profit. Barium’s 
engineers would then. design and supervise 
the necessary construction and equipment 
and simultaneously would commence the 
assembly and training of the Korean men 
and management. 

Thus, we can safely assume, every penny 
expended would be scrupulously calculated 
and accounted for by Barium’s engineers and 
comptrollers and that graft, or squeeze, 
famed throughout the Orient, would be con- 
spicuous by its absence. Finally, the new 
Korean Steel Corp. should, in the course of 
time, be managed entirely by the Korean 
executives Barium had trained and, except 
for Barium’s 25 percent common stock in- 
terest, all the remaining 75 percent owner- 
ship of the corporation would be held by 
the Korean men and management and, in 
small, individual lots, by the Korean people 
themselves. 

Under these circumstances, I submit, a 
system of private enterprise, along with its 
concomitants, freedom, democracy, and a 
higher standard of living, might reasonably 
be assured in the ROK. The ROK would 
become a show window displaying, for all 
the world to see, the superiority of capitalism 
and freedom over communism and slavery; 
American face and prestige would be incal- 
culably enhanced and communism would be 
dealt a mortal blow. In short, Uncle Sam 
would get an honest-to-goodness run for his 
money. 

Now, on the other hand, in examining our 
existing policies and practices in Korea—so 
graphically typified by the letter from 
KTAM—please ask yourself these questions: 

1. Will it be possible to induce a really 
highly qualified steel engineer to give up 
a good job with Barium, or any other steel 
company, and place his future career in the 
hands of the ROK’s inexperienced politi- 
cians? 

2. Assuming that both compentent knowl- 
edge and diligent care were employed by the 
ROK's Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
in determining the potential market and 
the consequent size of the rehabilitated 
government-owned steel properties, who will 
be responsible, and who will lose out if the 
fiedgeling bureaucrats, in their enthusiasm, 
make a bad guess? 


3. Since it is virtually tmpossible to per- 
suade reputable firms to submit large con- 
tract bids in Korea, and since rehabilitation 
is, therefore, necessarily conducted on a cost- 
plus basis, what capable and impartial au- 
thority will police the work progress and 
determine the integrity and propriety of the 
costs and time claimed by the contractor? 

4. Once the government-owned, designed, 
and supervised steel properties are completed, 
will the highly qualified steel engineer be 
able to resist the political pressure for pa- 
tronage with respect to the number and 
efficiency of his executives and employees? 

5. Is not an accepted definition of neo- 
communism, “the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production by the State”?. 

6. Although we sacrificed 140,000 American 
casualties, and untold billions to prevent the 
communization of the ROK, are we not, 
under our existing policies and practices, 
creating just such a collectivist economy 
with the taxes from private enter- 
prise in the United States? And will we not, 
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thereby, become the laughing stock of the 
world? 

7. Do you know of any alternative to the 
private-enterprise plan for Korea that will 
terminate this incredible paradox, i. e., by 
means of which the Government of the ROK 
can be divested of its ownership of industry 
and enterprise under freedom and democ- 
racy? 

I am sure you will conclude that it is the 
duty and obligation of every champion of 
private enterprise in America to demand that 
Congress put an end to our existing para- 
doxical and pernicious policies and practices 
in the ROK, by asking his Congressman and 
Senators to support the enclosed and self- 
explanatory resolution 219, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. R. CROMWELL. 





Amending H. R. 9859: The Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9859) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 


harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. MEeapER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the gentleman in the amend- 
ment that he has offered. The third of 
the three projects, Point Place, lies with- 
in my district and within the city of 
Toledo. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee and particularly 
to the subcommittee for the very ex- 
cellent hearing which they gave us on 
this subject. 

Colonel Starbird from the Corps of 
Engineers testified on this and recom- 
mended it, speaking for the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I feel that the opposition of the com- 
mittee to this project arises principally 
because of the fact that they are asso- 
ciating this with the tides and floods 
that are common on the ocean and not 
on the Great Lakes. The Great Lakes, 
after all, are a river system somewhat 
extended because of the glacial deposits. 
The floods come not at regular intervals, 
but for the same reason that the floods 
come on the Ohio River. There is a 
building up of moisture in the head- 
waters and an increase in precipitation 
in the locality, which causes the flood. 
It is exactly like the floods in the Ohio 
River the subject matter of which ad- 
mittedly is under the jurisdiction and 
under the force of the law in effect. 
When the snow is built up in Canada 
and the upper lakes and then we have 
an excess of precipitation in the Lake 
Erie area, we have these floods that are 
so devastating. In the last flood in this 
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Point Place area, which is the third on 
the map before you, the damage to that 
locality was about $240,000. That is 
more than half the cost the engineers 
estimate for this project, which will be 
an all-time benefit. 

This dike they propose is not a new 
project. The dike has been built by the 
local people there and by the city of 
Toledo and by the township. This proj- 
ect is for the purpose of making a perma- 
nent dike out of it. One that will last 
for all time and will protect this property 
from these regular inundations that 
come from exactly the same kind of 
water and the same sources that the 
floods on the Ohio River come from. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask consideration for 
this amendment. 





Two Little Boys: They Gave Their All, 
But Were Mad at No One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, once 
once again we Americans have been 
treated to a practical illustration of 
“peaceful coexistence” in an atomic age. 
I refer to the shooting down by the Com- 
munists of a British transport plane off 
the coast of China just this past week. 
American citizens were aboard. Ameri- 
can citizens lost their lives. 

Only the daydreamer could really be- 
lieve that “peaceful coexistence” is the 
answer to the problems of today. It is 
like trying to catch a good night’s sleep 
with a rattlesnake lying beside you. 

I would like to respectfully recommend 
to your attention an article from the 
Washington Daily News of July 26, 
written by Andrew Tully. The theme is 
“peaceful coexistence.” When one 
thinks about it, Mr. Tully is not far from 
right. If this coexistence is the com- 
ing thing, perhaps we should turn our 
attentions and hopes to something more 
realistic. 

The most horrible part of all this busi- 
ness is that often it is the children who 
pay, as the Laurence and Phillip of this 
story. . 

The article from the Washington News 
follows: 

LAURENCE AND PHrIurr BeLreveD InN COEXIST- 
ENCE, Too 
(By Andrew Tully) 

The diplomats are busy talking about co- 
existence with the Communists—but it’s 
hard to hear their voices above the last 


choking gulps of air breathed by two little 
boys far away from home. 


Laurence Parish was only 4, and his 
brother, Phillip, was only 2, when they 
died. Presumably, though, they are enemies 
of the Communist tyranny, because they 
were murdered by two Red fighter planes 
which shot down a British passenger plane 
off the coast of South China. 

Their father, Leonard Lee Parish of Iowa 
Park, Tex., was killed too, in that awesome 


moment when the two boys passed into © 
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eternity. But they left their mother behind, 
and their big sister, Valerie, 6, both of whom 
were rescued from the sea. And their mother 
and their sister will never stop missing them. 

We like to feel that these two little boys 
are safe in a wonderful place, guarded by a 
Man Who loves children. But Laurence and 
Phillip Parish had a right to live in this 
world, too. They had done nothing for 
which they should have been murdered. 

It’s easy to visualize what Laurence and 
Phillip were like, especially if you’ve ever 
lived close to the gay, rough, tender, wonder- 
ful world which is a little boy’s. If they 
were like the little boy you know best, they 
were a heart-touching mixture of mischief, 
boisterousness, laughter, and—at special 
moments—a kind of gentle sadness. 

If they were like your little boy, they 
experimented with horrible noises and they 
woke up too early in the morning. They 
asked you if fish had ears and why weren't 
you a cowboy? They poked at dead fish on 
the beach, and collected crab claws. They 
fell out of trees showing off. They never 
walked when there was room to run. They 
liked their faces dirty and always tried to 
sneak to the table without washing their 
hands. They ragged their sister to tears 
one day, and brought her candy from a party 
the next. They tried not to cry when they 
were hurt, but sometimes they had to. 

Like the little boy you know best, Laurence 
and Phillip probably did not aspire to be- 
come President. Their ambitions were more 
fun, They wanted to be Hopalong Cassidy, 
a locomotive engineer, a fireman, a pirate, 
a bear. They were impatient with knives 
and forks and liked people who owned boats. 
They got along fine with their father, but 
in the comfortable gloom of bedtime it was 
their mother they clung to. 

But the main thing about Laurence and 
Phillip Parish is that they weren’t mad at 
anybody. They weren't old enough to have 
learned how to hate. As cheerful advocates 
of coexistence, it must have come as a ter- 
rible shock to them to encounter people 
who make war on little boys. 





The Private Keefe Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
correspondence from Hon. Fred A. Sea- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Legislative and Public Affairs, and the 
records of the Department on the so- 
called Private Keefe case: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Atsert H. Boscu, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BoscH: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Hensel, who is on an extended in- 
spection trip in Europe, has asked me to 
write you regarding the Keefe case. 

Prior to his departure Mr. Hensel gave 
considerable attention to the O’Donnell 
column of July 2, which is set forth in the 
extension of your remarks at page A4818 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 2. He 
asked me to send you a copy of his original 
letter to the Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution, to which is appended an official 
statement of the Keefe case, and to suggest 
that perhaps you might agree to insert this 
present letter together with the text of his 
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letter to the Defenders of the American Con. 
stitution and its inclosure in the Concaes. 
SIONAL RECORD. 
Your cooperation and interest in this 
matter is appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 
Frep A. Seaton, 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. Cc, 
DEFENDERS OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 
INC., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs. My attention has been drawn 
to your letter of February 3, 1954, addresseq 
to a Mr. Taylor. This letter appears to be, 
circular sent out over the letterhead of your 
organization and enclosing a reprint of John 
O’Donnell’s Daily News column of January 5, 
There is also inclosed a copy of an opinion 
letter signed by John H. Coffman, genera] 
counsel of your organization. 

We have given very careful consideration 
to this letter and especially to the O’Donne}j 
column of January 5, and we have come to 
the conclusion that we should call to you 
attention a number of factual inaccuracies 
which appear in O’Donnell’s column. 

In order that you may have a full account 
of the Keefe case, I am enclosing a copy ofa 
special report on the subject, which we have 
received. 

Among the misstatements of fact contained 
in Mr. O’Donnell’s column, the following 
should be mentioned. 

1. O'Donnell states that Keefe was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement. 

This is untrue. 

2. O'Donnell states that Keefe was sen- 
tenced to hard labor. 

This ts untrue. 

3. O'Donnell implies that Keefe as a result 
of the sentence was subject to possible exile 
to a French penal colony. 

This is not true. 

4. O’Donnell states that the offenses which 
Keefe committed would have been minor 
offenses under American law. 

This is untrue. Keefe committed what was 
the equivalent of highway robbery at night, 
and he would probably have been sentenced 
to more than 5 years’ confinement had he 
been tried by the United States authorities, 
Keefe, who is a Regular Army enlistee, was 
absent without leave from his post at the 
time of his offense and had a record of prior 
court-martial conviction. 

5. O'Donnell states that the NATO Treaty 
placed American servicemen under the juris- 
diction of local civilian police. 

The truth is that United States military 
personnel in France were subject to French 
jurisdiction long before the NATO Treaty 
Was even conceived, and the fact is that the 
arrangements which came into force last 
August as a result of the ratification of the 
Status of Forces Treaty accord a wider meas- 
ure of jurisdiction to our military authorities 
than they had prior to the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

6. O'Donnell states that the treaty made 
American servicemen in NATO countries 
subject to local jurisdiction “for the first 
time in our history.” 

This is untrue for the same reasons 48 
those just enumerated. 


7. O'Donnell states that Keefe drove off in 
a French taxi parked near the bistro. 

This is untrue. In point of fact, Keefe and 
his companion engaged the taxi and re- 
quested the driver to drive them to the out- 
skirts of Orleans. There they garroted him, 
threw him out of his taxi, and drove off to 
Paris in his taxi, leaving their victim strand- 
ed on the highway in the middle of the 
night. As a result of the assault the taxi 
driver suffered an injured nose and breakage 
of false teeth, was hospitalized, and was in- 
capacitated for work for 30 days. 


8. O'Donnell describes Keefe’s conduct 48 
a “high-tooting joyride.” 
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This is obviously untrue in view of what 
has just been stated. 

9. O'Donnell states that United States sol- 
diers are quartered where a drunken $1 theft 
is punished by 8 @ meat cleaver and 
amputating the guilty hand that scooped in 
the change. ” 

This is most definitely not true under 
French jurisprudence, and I would add that 
I have no knowledge that any American sol- 
dier has been subject to this type of cruel 
and unusual punishment in any other 
country. 

In view of the serious errors of fact which 
I have enumerated above, I hope you will 
reconsider both your letter and your distribu- 
tion of the O’Donnell column of January 5. 
I will leave it to you as to what steps should 
pe taken in the interest of accuracy and fair 
play to correct any misinformation which 
might have been circulated. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Srruve HENSEL. 





TRIAL OF Pvts. RIcHARD T. Keere, RA22919444, 
9TH HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION Group, APO 
58, anD ANTHONY R. SCALETTI, US52106050, 
7805 AU, APO 58 : 
This report of the trial of Pvts. Richard T. 

Keefe and Anthony R. Scaletti is based on 

information submitted by official United 

States observers present at their trial. 
Privates Keefe and Scaletti were tried by 

the Essize Court in Orleans, France, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1953, on charges of having stolen a 
yehicle owned by a Mr. Henault, during the 
night, on a public highway and with vio- 
lence, circumstances which aggravate the of- 
fense of theft under French law. Privates 
Keefe and Scaletti were sentenced each to 
confinement for 5 years and to pay court 
costs jointly in the sum of 26,638 francs 
$76). 
; Privates Keefe and Scaletti were repre- 
sented by @ French attorney appointed by 
the French court and assisted by an inter- 
preter, similarly appointed. Both the attor- 
ney and interpreter were provided the ac- 
cused at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment. The accused as well as their attorney 
and the interpreter were present throughout 
the trial. The accused were tried before a 
jury consisting of seven persons. This jury, 
selected by an impartial drawing of names 
from a container in which 15 names had 
been placed, were not challenged, pre- 
emptorily or for cause, by either the prosecu- 
tion or defense, although afforded an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The official United States observers state 
that the trial commenced with a reading of 
the charges, a recounting of *events upon 
which they were predicated and a statement 
to the jury that the punishment for the of- 
fenses charged “(vol qualifie’”) in the ab- 
sence of mitigating circumstances was life 
imprisonment at hard labor. Article 381 of 
the French Penal Code provides that one who 
is guilty of theft will be punished by hard 
labor for life if the theft is accompanied by 
only 4 of the 5 following circumstances: 

1. If the theft was committed by night. 

2. If it was committed by two or more 
persons. 

3. If the culprits committed the crime 
either with the assistance of outside help, 
illicit entry, false keys into a house, apart- 
ment, room or inhabited locals or con- 
necting locals thereto by taking the title of 
& public servant or civil or military officer or 
after having dressed in the uniform of the 
public servant or officer or by carrying a 
counterfeit order of the civil or military 
authority. 

4.If the theft 
violence, 

5. If one of the culprits assured themselves 
of a motor vehicle in order to facilitate the 
undertaking or assist their getaway. 

Article 383 of the French Penal Code pro- 
Vides that thefts committed on roads or in 


was committed with 
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railway cars serving for the transport of 
passengers, mail, or baggage anytime that 
they are part of a train will be punished by 
life at hard labor when they will have been 
committed with the inclusion of two of the 
conditions included under article 381. 

Thereafter Keefe arose in the prisoners’ 
box and the president, reading from a nar- 
rative composed of statements and investi- 
gations in the case, asked Keefe if the facts 
were true. The president paused frequently 
to allow the interpreter to translate and to 
question Keefe on the truth or falsity of 
what had been read. The substance of what 
Keefe admitted as true is as follows: 

Both he and Scaletti arrived in Orleans 
together about June 30, 1953, or July 1, 1953, 
coming from a period of confinement in a 
United States guardhouse in Germany. On 
July 2, 1953, both accused went to the center 
of Orleans without permission about 1400 
hours. After drinking various alcoholic bev- 
erages, Keefe lost all of his money but 2,000 
francs ina dice game. It was now after dark 
and both decided to go to Paris. Scaletti 
returned to the unit and obtained both 
men’s clothing. At about 2350 hours both 
entered a taxicab in front of the railway 
station in Orleans with the purpose of get- 
ting out on the main highway to hitchhike 
a ride to Paris. About 1 mile after going 
through Chevilly (which is a small town on 
the Paris road several miles from Orleans) 
they had the cab driver, Mr. Fernand Hen- 
ault, stop the cab. Both got out and dis- 
cussed the idea of taking the cab. Scaletti 
then got in the back seat and removed two 
shirts from their baggage, one of which he 
handed to Keefe who got in the front seat. 
Scaletti placed his shirt around the di'iver’s 
neck and Keefe placed his in the driver's 
month. They then tried to drag the driver 
from the cab. Failing this, Keefe struck the 
cab driver. Keefe and the driver rolled out 
of the cab onto the ground. Scaletti started 
the cab and both got away. Keefe stated 
that his previous statement that he had 
struck the blows was not exact as he had 
been drinking, he was not sure who struck 
the blows. They then drove to Paris where 
they abandoned the taxi upon arrival. After 
spending several days in Paris (the first 
night in a hotel, the rest on benches) they 
left. Both were arrested at Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, southwest of Paris, by French police 
while hitchhiking at 1030 hours July 6. 
Keefe had a bloody uniform. Both con- 
fessed to the Army CID the same day after 
first denying to the French police that they 
had been in Orleans, Their rights were ex- 
plained to them before confessing. No ques- 
tion of voluntariness was ever raised. 

Scaletti then testified that the facts as 
stated by Keefe were true and that he had 
nothing to add or change. Both accused, 
gave information as to their age, place and 
date of birth, marital status and military 
record including their previous convictions 
by courts-martial. 

A French doctor then testified that both 
men were mentally competent, both at the 
time of the offense and at the present time. 

The victim, Mr. Fernand Henault, a 65- 
year-old taxicab driver from Orleans, then 
testified in substance as follows: - 

At 2350 hours, July 2, 1953, 2 American 
soldiers (who were identified in court as the 
2 accused) got in his cab in front of the 
railway station in Orleans, asking him to 


and pulled him away from the wheel. The 
one in the front started beating him. He 
lost consciousness and come to while still 
in the cab. He grabbed at one of the men 
and fell to the ground. The one with him 
on the ground then jumped up and rode 
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away in the cab. About 10 minutes later a 
truck passed and stopped. The driver 
promised to notify the police in Orleans. As 
no one came for 2 hours, Henault walked to 
Chevilly where he notified the police and 
was given first aid by a doctor. He was 
then taken to a hospital in Orleans where 
he stayed for a period of time (he was in- 
capacitated from work for 30 days). He had 
an injured nose, his false teeth were broken, 
and he had numerous cuts and bruises. No 
civil damages were asked. 

The truck driver then testified. He cor- 
roborated Henault’s statement that Henault 
had stopped him near Chevilly on the night 
of July 2-3, and described Henault's bloody 
condition. He did not pick him up as his 
company did not permit such and he was 
suspicious but he did notify the police. 

Two bloody shirts found in the taxicab 
were brought before the court for examina- 
tion. 

The prosecution then presented its argu- 
ment, stating in summary as follows: 

The United States soldiers were in France 
to help defend it and that an agreement has 
been reached under which the French had 
the right to try Americans committing 
offenses in France. As taxi drivers were 
being beaten and robbed, a harsh sentence 
should be given. An example of this was 
two French soldiers who had murdered a 
taxi driver the week before. Further, that 
both men had a poor military record. (No 
anti-American remarks were made.) 

The defense then presented its argument 
in summary as follows: The men were young, 
were not criminals, they had only committed 
military offenses, were just on a drinking 
fling. 

Scaletti then stood up and stated, in sub- 
stance, that he was sorry for what he had 
done. Keefe thereafter made a similar state- 
ment. After the presentation of evidence, 
the president stated that a finding on the 
following matters were required in accord- 
ance with the French penal code: 

Was the crime committed (1) at night? 
(2) by two persons? (3) on a public high- 
way? (4) with violence? (5) with violence 
that left injuries? 

The 3 court members and the 7 jurors 
retired and deliberated on the guilt. A sim- 
ple majority is required to convict and fix 
the sentence. After approximately 1 hour, 
they returned. The president stated that all 
questions were answered in the affirmative, 
and the penalty was set at 5 years “reclu- 
sion,” with banishment from France being 
waived. No verbatim record was made (in 
accord with French legal procedures). 

In the opinion of the United States ob- 
server: 

(1) Both men were adequately represented 
by counsel, who brought out all points possi- 
ble in their favor; (2) they were given an 
opportunity to question the witnesses 
against them, present their own witnesses, 
and make statements in their own belief; 
(3) the court interpreter was very compe- 
tent; (4) no rights guaranteed by the NATO 
SOF Agreement or usually enjoyed under 
American law were denied. 

Information available to the Department 
of the Army indicates that both Keefe and 
Scaletti were in French custody from July 
6, 1953, to the time of trial. 

A release of pretrial custody in July 1953 
requested of Orleans authorities where the 
men were confined awaiting trial, was denied. 

A waiver of jurisdiction requested of the 
French Ministry of Justice on July 13, 1953, 
was denied on August 5, 1953. 

Recent sentences against French persons 
for similar offenses have ranged from 10 
years to life. French taxi drivers recently 
staged a nationwide 1 hour protest strike 
because of a light sentence given to 
Frenchmen who robbed or assaulted cab 
drivers (all such sentences exceeded 5 years). 

The accused were visited prior to trial by 
army authorities who informed them of their 
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rights, the charges against them, and the 
possible penalties. Both had possession of 
the charges against them at this time and 
these charges were the same as those on 
which they were later convicted. The sub- 
ject of their appointed counse] was discussed 
and they expressed no dissatisfaction. On 
October 20, 1953, their attorney was inter- 
viewed by army authorities and it appeared 
then that he seemed thoroughly familiar 
with the case. 





Hydroelectric Power in the Pacific 
Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mf. Speaker, there are 
several schools of thought as to how to 
best develop hydroelectric power in the 
Pacific Northwest in order to obtain as 
fast as possible the maximum amount of 
electric power at the minimum cost to 
consumers—not only for household use 
but to attract industries with more pay- 
rolls and jobs for our increasing popula- 
tion. 

One of these schools of thought advo- 
cates, although not very openly, a Fed- 
eral monopoly. 

One school of thought advocates get- 
ting the Federal Government compleiely 
out of the power business. I do not sub- 
scribe to either of these philosophies. 
Nor do I subscribe to the philosophy that 
private-enterprise power should be elim- 
inated. In other words, I firmly believe 
that the best interests of the public and 
the consumer lie in coexistence, on a 
regulated and competitive basis, of Fed- 
eral and locally controlled public and 
private systems. Strongly I believe in 
President Eisenhower’s policy that the 
States, counties, and local communities 
should have a voice in the development 
of their natural resources and where ad- 
vantageous or necessary such as with 
multipurpose projects, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be a partner. Under 
this partnership plan the Federal Gov- 
ernment would enter in and bear its full 
share of the costs that are not within the 
capacity of local groups. 

In reaching the best solution of the 
vital power development program, I 
doubt if we will ever get a complete meet- 
ing of the minds—except on the one point 
that we will have an ever-increasing 
need for more electric power. Mean- 
while, as to how we should get it, propa- 
ganda—much of it one-sided—has been 
flowing freely—most of this material 
reaches my desk in Washington, D. C., 
and I read it. Frankly, I find in much of 
the material there is a great deal of par- 
tisan politics and serving of self-interest 
mixed in with often slanted facts. 

On the other hand, it is heartening to 
see the magnificent cooperation that is 
possible when local groups can get to- 
gether to work toward a common goal. 
This very thing happened in the Pacific 
Northwest last spring when the Puget 
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Sound Utilities Council was formed. 
Here are 4 publicly operated and 1 pri- 
vately-owned electric system, banding 
together to develop more power for us, 
for their mutual benefit and the benefit 
of all the people in the Pacific Northwest. 
The council has drawn nationwide 
praise for this forward-looking action. 

Then when one finds that according to 
the Federal Power Commission’s annual 
analysis of retail electric rates, two 
Puget Sound cities, Seattle and Tacoma, 
with locally managed municipal plants, 
offer the lowest all-round electric rates 
in the Nation, it proves the point that the 
closer the management to the people 
served the better the management and 
the better the service. 

So, as a general rule, I favor local 
ownership of generating and distributing 
development, and when there is compe- 
tition or controversy—as between them, 
or between one of them and the Federal 
Government—I favor whichever one un- 
biased engineers, not politicians, decide 
can give the most power at the lowest 
cost per kilowatt. The Federal Power 
Commission was created for this purpose, 
to hear testimony and make decisions on 
the basis of technical engineers’ evidence. 
But when and where laymen and politi- 
cians and self-interest groups make such 
a decision a partisan issue, look out—for 
wishful thinking. 

When I hear the outpourings of the 
various schools of thought as to how we 
should get additional hydroele:tric 
power, frequently I observe attempts to 
“smear” private investment and private 
companies. Let us be fair. After all, 
power companies, both private and pub- 
lic, are regulated both as to bookkeeping 
and proper methods of charging ex- 
penses. Private power companies’ prof- 
its are limited to a fair return on invested 
capital, and they pay taxes. 

Beware of the politician who has all 
the answers. If you want good advice on 
the relative engineering merits of a con- 
troversial project like Hells Canyon in 
Idaho, for example—ask a good engineer 
who is not getting paid to come with facts 
and figures to prove the point of the 
group who is paying him. 





Ike’s Fiscal Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat dated Satur- 
day, July 24, 1954: 

Ixe’s Fiscat REecorp 

Disclosing statistics for his first complete 
fiscal year in office, President Eisenhower 
was almost jubilant. He had a right to be. 
Though the administration has not yet ac- 
complished all its pledged toward reestab- 
lishing Federal finances on a solid basis, it 
has made a good showing. 
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Briefly here is the record: 

The annual deficit has been reduced from 
1953’s figure of $9,389,000,000 to $3,029 000 . 
000. Ike has not yet balanced the budget 
but he has gone more than two-thirds of the 
way. 

The year’s deficit was $245 million less 
than the administration itself estimated last 
January. 

The Eisenhower budget for the year just 
ended was $10 billion less than the previous 
Truman budget, which of course provided 
for the Korean war. Actual spending was 
$6,500,000,000 less than for the previous year 

All this was done simultaneously with a 
program of tax cuts aggregating some 
$7,500,000,000. 

Inflation has been halted. The President 
reports buying power of the dollar has 
fluctuated only half of 1 percent during the 
last 18 months. 

Some of this record has been achieveg by 
reduction in outlays for defense armament, 
@ program that has been a subject of debate. 
Mr. Eisenhower has abandoned crisis defense 
spending for a more orderly program of 
military readiness. He has adopted a long- 
view, in which defense must be obtained 
probably for decades at a high plateau. He 
conceives arms needs must therefore be held 
at a point commensurate with a healthy 
economy, or the Nation will spend itsel¢ 
poor for weapons which too soon become 
outmoded. 

There can be no such thing as impregnable 
defense, especially over an extended period, 
The President’s judgment—and that of his 
top military advisers—has been dedicated to 
an American defense consonant with needs, 
a continuing cold war and a healthy Ameri- 
can economy. 

Much of the record of slashed expenditure 
has been a result of economy in many 
phases of government, especially the mili- 
tary plant. 





Is Eisenhower Briefed on AEC? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article by the well-known col- 
umnist Doris Fleeson, which I believe 
speaks for itself: 

Is EISENHOWER BRIEFED ON AEC?—Press Con- 
FERENCE ATTITUDE ON POWER CONTROVERSY 
SHows Lack OF KNOWLEDGE ON MAJORITY 
STAND 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower himself now has 
raised another momentous question in con- 
nection with the controversial private utility 
contract he has ordered the Atomic Energy 
Commission and TVA to sign. It is whether 
he is,getting the proper information to make 
the far-reaching decisions which are his re- 
morseless daily portion. 

At his press conference he was invited to 
discuss his attitude toward the question of 
whether the President has the power to or- 
der independent agencies to take action that 
their administrators or a commission ma- 
jority oppose. He was reminded that a ma- 
jor point in current Senate debate arose out 
of testimony before the Joint Atomic Com- 
mittee that three AEC commissioners Op- 
posed signing the moot contract. 

The President disclosed that he did not 
know the AEC majority had opposed the 
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contract. He described that information as 
“g premise.” 

It is not premise but a fact, testified to 
jn public hearings and carried on the front 
pages of the Washington newspapers that 
he is said to read. 

Had an AEC majority not opposed the con- 
tract, it would not have been necessary for 
the President, through the Budget Bureau, 
to order AEC to sign it. AEC has two other 
contracts with private utilities. 

Two of the protesting AEC Commissioners 
described their reservations in a formal letter 
to the Budget Bureau. The new contract 
seemed to them incongruous, roundabout, 
and a perversion of their sober primary mis- 
jon. 

7 The President indicated that he thought 
he had had an opinion from the Attorney 
General in the matter. Though his language 
was very involved, he appeared to feel that 
he was merely accepting a responsibility that 
he said lots of people would like to get out of. 

On July 11 last, Attorney General Brownell 
was asked on the telecast Meet the Press 
whether he had given his approval to the 
contract now so bitterly debated. The At- 
torney General replied categorically: 

“No; that hasn’t come to the Department 
of Justice in any way.” 

The President concluded by saying that 
he did not believe the AEC was an inde- 
pendent Commission in the sense that the 
Interstate Commerce or Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are. It is something, he 
said, that he was compelled to take action 
on and over which to exercise supervision. 
Actually, AEC was established by Congress 
with the hope and aim of making that most 
sensitive agency of Government more inde- 
pendent than any other. To protect it from 
Congress itself and all other interference, a 
special joint committee was established to 
be its political shield and mentor. 

All this and much more the President 
might have learned just before his press con- 
ference from a trusted friend and the only 
Republican Senator from the TVA area, 
Cooper, of Kentucky. Senator Cooper, never 
consulted prior to the President’s order, cli- 
maxed a long, patient effort to resolve the 
situation by waiting from 10 to 11 o’clock in 
a White House anteroom Wednesday for a 
word with General Eisenhower before the 
President met the press. 

The staff couldn’t seem to find the right 
door. Senator Cooper had earlier—and 
vainly—talked to Presidential Assistant 
Adams, Budget Director Hughes, Counsel 
Shanley, AEC Chairman Strauss, and AEC 
General Manager Nichols. 

This week a Senator warned an AEC Com- 
missioner: “Son, your honeymoon is over. 
You have had everybody’s respect, you have 
been sheltered from political pressures. Now 
you are fair game for everybody.” 





Winery Workers and Grape Growers 
Deserve Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. ‘Mr. Speaker, a very 
large segment of the wine industry of 
California is located in my district. 
Many thousands of the people whom it 
is my honor and privilege to represent 
are engaged in the growing of grapes 
or the making of wine. 
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For 20 years, foreign wine interests 
have campaigned to cut United States 
import tariffs on foreign wines. They 
have obtained four successive reductions 
since 1936. Rates then and now are: 








1936 1954 
Table wine (bottled) _..... per gallon..| $1.25 | $0.3744 
Table wine (bulk) __.............do_..- 1. 25 - 6244 

“ham pag do 6.00; 158 
Vermouth (bottled 1. 25 31% 
Vermouth (bulk) 1. 25 - 6214 
a 1.25| .62% 

Other dessert wines 1.25] 1.25 





TABLE WINES HARD HIT 


In 7 years, 1947 through 1953, imports 
of foreign table wines soared 465.61 per- 
cent; champagne, 232.05 percent; Ver- 
mouth, 106.44 percent; dessert wines, 
8.85 percent; all wines, 171.54 percent. 
United States table wines have been dan- 
gerously hurt; they are being driven out 
of prestige eastern markets by low- 
priced foreign wines. High markups on 
foreign labels induce retailers to drop 
United States wines. 

UNITED STATES GROWERS MUST SELL TO 

AMERICANS OR STARVE 

Ninety-nine and nine-tenths of all 
United States-produced wines are sold 
within the United States and its Terri- 
tories. There is no other market for 
American wines. Foreign markets are 
closed—by embargoes, exchange restric- 
tions, red tape, high tariffs. United 
States tariff rates are now the lowest of 
any major wine growing country. 

FOREIGN WINE SURPLUSES 


Major European wine countries are 
plagued with large annual wine sur- 
pluses. The French surplus in a single 
year often is 2 or 3 times the total United 
States wine production. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations reported the 1953 French-Al- 
gerian wine surplus was 449,089,000 gal- 
lons; the 1953 Spanish surplus, 277,378,- 
500 gallons. Tariff cuts apply to 33 coun- 
tries, many of them with wine surpluses. 

FOREIGN LABOR CHEAP 


Vineyard labor costs are from 12 cents 
per hour in Portugal to 27 cents in 
France, as compared with $1 to $1.25 
in California. Winery labor costs are 
17 cents per hour in Spain, 33 cents in 
France, and $1.45 in California. 

DESSERT WINES NEXT 


Dessert wine tariffs, not yet seriously 
reduced, now are the main target. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy want the United States 
market now supplied by California des- 
sert wines. 

FOREIGN DUMPING WILL RUIN THE AMERICAN 
WINE INDUSTRY 

Without tariff protection, all United 
States wines can be driven out by foreign 
dumping. They can be undersold by 
low-cost, low-priced foreign wines—be- 
cause American vineyard and winery 
workers are paid high American wages, 
4 to 10 times greater than in foreign 
wine regions. 

WILL CREATE GRAPE SURPLUSES 
Every gallon of low-priced foreign 
Port or Sherry brought in—at low ocean 
freight rates—will displace 25 pounds of 
California grapes—20 million gallons 
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would add 250,000 tons to California 
grape surpluses. Unless stopped, tariff 
cuts will bring economic ruin to 158,000 
United States grape and wine growers 
= to many thousands in allied indus- 
es. 
SAVE THE UNITED STATES WINE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Speaker, in an effort to save the 
United States wine industry and to pro- 
tect the property and livelihood of many 
thousands of people in my district, I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 9159, which 
provides a method of establishing and 
maintaining adequate tariff and quota 
protection for United States wines 
against unfair and injurious competition 
from low-priced foreign wines. This bill 
is supported by the Wine Institute, rep- 
resenting the wine industry of America. 





Compulsory Installation of Automatic 
Radio Call Selector on United States 
Cargo Ships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6004 
would require United States cargo ves- 
sels carrying less than two radio oper- 
ators to either put on a second operator 
or to install a patented device called 
an automatic radio call selector. It is 
poor legislation and should be rejected. 

By indirection the net result would 
be mandatory installation, since the cost 
of the device would be less than the ex- 
pense of an extra radio operator. This 
would affect approximately 1,500 mer- 
chant ships and would force them to buy 
a device which costs, before being 
changed to meet new specifications, 
about $1,750 installed. What the cost 
would be if and when the device is re- 
designed to meet increased application, 
as provided by amendments to the bill, 
no one knows. 

As originally introduced this measure 
would have given one manufacturing 
concern a virtual monopoly. The com- 
mittee sought to remedy this by an 
amendment requiring the patents to be 


available at reasonable cost. Personally, 


I doubt if other manufacturers could 
make this instrument on a competitive 
basis—the potential volume of business 
would not warrant it. So all the bill 
might accomplish, in my opinion, would 
be aid to one manufacturer. 

The committee also amended the bill 
to provide that this device must respond 
to certain Morse-code signals as well 
as radio signals, and that it must be 
tested and approved by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

I oppose H. R. 6004 because it places 
an unnecessary burden on our merchant 
marine and duplicates the present inter- 
nationally accepted autoalarm. The 
only difference is that the radio call de- 
vice provided in this bill would be a 
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code calling a particular ship instead 
of the present autoalarm which calls all 
ships. The radio call, if installed, would 
therefore do little more than duplicate 
the function of the present autoalarm 
as far as safety at sea is concerned. 
Assuming that the necessary adjust- 
ments required in this legislation were 
effected, and assuming further that it 
was tested and approved by the Com- 
mission, and assuming thereafter that 
it was installed on every American cargo 
ship—what then? I fail to see where 
any of our maritime disasters, from the 
Titanic on down to the present time, 
would have been any less tragic. 
During the hearings many cases were 
cited, but the fact remains that the pres- 
ent international distress signals would 
have alerted a nearby ship. Any foreign 
ship in nearby waters would not be alert- 
ed under this device, because it would 
be installed only on American ships. 
The Moore-McCormack Line was cited 
during the hearings as having used this 
system on their ships. This was an un- 
fortunate reference because, if you look 
at pages 43 and 44 of the printed hear- 
ings, you will find a letter signed by L. B. 
Victor, manager of Moore-McCormack’s 
radio department. Mr. Victor says: 
This call alarm appeared to be very prom- 
ising, but after our experience with 35 units 


during the past 5 years we have changed 
our opinion in regard to its reliability. 


Again quoting from the same letter: 
In 1949 it was found that about 50 percent 
of the calls on Moore-McCormack vessels 
were inoperative due to mechanical failure. 


After a change in specifications im- 
provement was noted, but the letter 
stated that interference from other radio 
transmission or from static frequently 
disrupted the selector and prevented 
proper performance. The writer then 
gave his opinion that the automatic call 
alarm could not supplement or replace 
the autoalarm in summoning aid to ves- 
sels in distress. 

Here is a summary of Department re- 
ports on H. R. 6004—all of them unfa- 
vorable: 

CoMPULSORY INSTALLATION OF AN AUTOMATIC 
Rapro CaLL SELEcToR ON UNITED SraTes 
Carco SHIPs 

COMMENTS BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

1. The Secretary of Commerce is opposed 
to this legislation because it makes no con- 
tribution to safety at sea, and it duplicates 
already existing compulsory equipment which 
is better suited to receive distress calls (pp. 
4 and 45 of the hearings) : 

“There appears to be no reason why an 
automatic call selector should be made com- 
pulsory for United States cargo ships carry- 
ing only one radio operator. Title III, part 
Il, of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, is concerned with radio regula- 
tions designed to enhance the safety of life 
and property at sea. It is not believed that 
the installation of automatic radio call se- 
lectors would make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the safety of United States cargo 
ships already equipped with autoalarms. 

“The automatic radio call selector appears 
to duplicate, in a less effective manner the 
function of an autoalarm tuned to the 500- 
kilocycle calling and distress frequency. The 
autoalarm will sound an alarm upon picking 
up the autoalarm distress signal transmitted 
to all ships. An automatic radio call se- 
lector set for the call sign of the ship carry- 
ing it will respond only if. that particular 
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call is transmitted. It is important for a 
ship in distress to alert as many other vessels 
as possible. It appears that the autoalarm, 
now required by law, is better suited to ac- 
complish this than the automatic radio call 
selector which, under the circumstances, 
seems to be superfluous equipment insofar 
as safety is concerned.” 

2. The Department of Defense (Navy De- 
partment) is opposed to this legislation (p. 
46 of the hearings) because it makes manda- 
tory the installation of a device not presently 
in existence and not yet approved by the 
FCC. At such time as such a device is in 
existence and has been approved, they would 
not object to mandatory installation on 
United States vessels: 

“Until such a device has been approved 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
and its commercial manufacture has proved 
to be practicable, the Department of De- 
fense cannot approve a provision requiring 
its installation. The Department of the 
Navy, therefore, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is opposed to the proposed 
amendment to H. R. 6004.” 

3. The FCC is opposed to the legislation 
because there is no such device now available, 
nor has one been submitted to FOC, for test- 
ing; if such a device were available, it would, 
by its very nature, be subject to a high de- 
gree of false alarms; the autoalarm device 
now required is adequate and is accepted by 
international agreement; it has been im- 
proved from time to time since its intro- 
duction 30 years ago; the FCC has no record 
of failures of existing equipment to meet 
its objectives; and the proposed device would 
only be required on 1,250 United States ves- 
sels, leaving 7,000 foreign vessels in the same 
trade routes without equal protection. 

4. The Treasury Department (Coast 
Guard) opposes this legislation and states 
that they have experimented with a less 
complicated device by the same manufac- 
turer as the one advocating this legislation 
(namely, Brelco Manufacturing Co.), and 
found it undependable. Further, they have 
found present autoalarm device adequate for 
safety purposes. 

The Coast Guard, it must be recalled, is 
charged with the administration of the safety 
of life at sea statutes and thereby assumes 
the responsibility for shipboard safety on 
United States vessels. 


5. Not a single Government agency testified 
on behalf of this legislation. 


COMMENTS BY SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


1. The shipping industry would not be 
opposed to this legislation if it made any 
contribution to safety at sea. We can only 
reiterate the staetments of the Coast Guard, 
FCC, Commerce Department, and the Navy 
that the present mandatory autoalarm is 
more than adequate from a safety standpoint 
to receive distress calls during off-watch 
hours. To force by statute the hiring of an 
additional radio operator (at about $6,500 per 
year, plus room and board, plus welfare bene- 
fits) in the event this untested, untried, 
nonexistent device at an unknown cost is 
not installed within a certain length of time, 
is, to say the least, unusual in the annals 
of legislation. 

2. Telecommunications standards aboard 
ship are determined by international agree- 
ment. Section 922 of the International 
Radio Regulations requires that only distress 
calls and urgent cyclone warnings must be 
receivable on an autoalarm. The present 
equipment now on ali United States vessels 
meets this requirement. General alerting 
by alarm devices on a range of less urgent 
frequencies has never come up for considera- 
tion at international meetings on safety at 
sea. 

3. The Brelco Co., which in the past has 
manufactured a simplified form of the more 
complex device called for in this legisla- 
tion, on July 1954 held a demonstration of 
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a device which laid claim to the features 
called for in this legislation. This demon- 
stration was reported in the New York Times 
on Monday, July 12, 1954. The best infor. 
mation available is that this demonstration 
was attended by two radio operator union 
members, several officials of the company 
and @ newspaper reporter. It is significant 
that no technical communications person. 
nel from FCC, the electronics industry, or 
steamship lines were in attendance. The 
best information available is that none were 
invited. 

4. Steamship industry witnesses were not 
invited to appear at the hurriedly called 
hearings on H. R. 6004 on May 3, 1954. a). 
though the industry was on record in pre- 
vious hearings (1953) as being in opposi- 
tion. However, written testimony was re. 
ceived from industry associations but no 
cognizance was taken of these views in the 
majority report on the bill. 

x MAJORITY REPORT 

Even the majority report (H. Rept. 1906) 
does not completely support the safety ob. 
jectives of the bill. In the report's conclu. 
sion it states (p. 5): 

“The availability of this equipment on 
American ships might make an important 
contribution to safety on the high seas.” 

MINORITY REPORT 

The minority report on the bill (p. 8) 
sums up the objections as follows: 

“Legislation of this type is most unusual. 
If there is doubt as to the facts, the normal 
procedure is to direct that a study be con- 
ducted and a factual report be compiled. 
There is ample precedent for this method of 
proceeding in many fields of legislation and 
specifically in the field of marine safety 
radio requirements” (sec. 602 (e) of Com- 
munications Act of 1934), and concludes 
“* * * the legislation is premature and un- 
warranted at this time, in light of all the 
uncertainties.” 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


The Merchant Marine Committee of the 
House, responsible for shipping legislation, 
was not consulted on this bill. 





The Liberals Put on a Disgraceful Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been niy observation through the years 
that the so-called liberals do not prac- 
tice what they preach. The current fili- 
buster in the Senate against the atomic 
energy bill is a classic example of the 
liberal disregard of principles when it 
suits their own particular need. 


David Lawrence, in his column of Mon- 
day, July 26, in the Washington Star, 
made some pertinent comments on the 
so-called liberals. Mr. Lawrence’s col- 
umn is as follows: 

SPEAKING OF DisGRACEFUL SHOWs: COLUMNIST 
Wonpers Wuy No CENSURE FOR FILIBUSTERS 
FoR METHODS AND CONDUCT UNBECOMING 
SENATE ' 

Conduct unbecoming a United States Sen- 
ator and which brings the United States 
Senate itself into disrepute has just been 
witnessed by the American people as they 
have watched a group of Senators in the 
minority striving to impose their will on & 
frustrated majority. 
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where is the resolution of censure for 
the Senators who use methods that over- 
ride constitutional ethics and the rules of 
fair play and seek to prevent the passage 
of laws through a contest in physical endur- 
ance, with all-night sessions, prearranged re- 
jays of speakers, and unlimited debate in 
what is known as a filibuster? 

For several days now the Congress of the 
United States has been unable to function 
on a legislative program involving billions 
of dollars of appropriations and on measures 
of far-reaching consequence to the welfare 
of the people. The accumulated damage 
allegedly done by Senator McCarrny in his 
brusque handling of persons accused of hav- 
ing Communist connections is infinitesimal 
compared with the damage done by the fili- 
puster of the last several days not only to the 
public business but to the prestige of the 
Senate itself, both here and abroad. 

For the filibuster is just a palpably dis- 
honest device whereby a rolicall vote, de- 
sired by the majority, is prevented through 
the incessant speechmaking of the minority, 
who hope by these tactics to force the ma- 
jority to yield lest other bills—also sought 
by the majority—be sidetracked or lost if 
they do not come to a vote before the end 
of the session. No piece of legislation was 
ever so bad that it couldn't, if passed, be 
promptly repealed or amended when subse- 
quent experience shows its errors. Hence 
no filibuster is ever justified in a constitu- 
tional democracy. 

But who were the Senators conducting 
the latest filibuster? Did they come from 
the ranks of the “wicked reactionaries?” 
On the contrary, the group which has been 
engaged in the longest filibuster in the 
history of the Senate is composed primartly 
of so-called liberals—the men who usually 
prate about constitutionalism and _ the 
“rights of the people” and about the 
methods of whose who, they claim, are 
transgressing constitutional rights and try- 
ing to bring about thought control and 
conformity of thought. 

Filibustering itself, of course, is not un- 
constitutional any more than is browbeating 
of witnesses before congressional committees 
or using the floor of Congress to call citizens 
liars and other epithets under cover of 
congressional immunity. But when the so- 
called liberals use disgraceful methods 
and get big headlines and their pictures in 
the newspapers as participants in a “‘talka-, 
thon,” there are, strangely enough, no reso- 
lutions of ensure introduced nor any tele- 
grams gathered by public-relations firms 
from lists of prominent people to clamor for 
the punishment of these obstructionists. 

There is always a plausible excuse given by 
the filibusterers. This time it is that they 
wish to prevent what they call a giveaway 
of certain atomic-energy developments by 
the Government to private industry, though 
Government-owned channels in radio and 
television have long been awarded to private 
companies which make profits thereon. It’s 
an oge-old controversy between Government 
ownership and private ownership, between 
state socialism or Communist socialism and 
private enterprise. The steady pressure for 
an all-powerful state, in which a political 
bureaucracy shall dispense favors to its 
political henchmen, has never let up since 
the New Dealers and Fair Dealers began to 


sply the scheme in various pieces of legisla- 
on, 


The American people are really behind 
President Eisenhower in his drive to get the 
Government out of business and to give the 
people the opportunity to earn their own 
living and to conserve their savings and in- 
vest them in business enterprises, but the 
minority in the Senate uses the specious 
argument that the issue isn’t fully under- 
stood—as if the voluminous record of mil- 
lions of words spoken in several days of con- 
tinuous debate will ever be read by anybody 
except the official stenographers. 
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The issue is well understood already. It 
is the difference between freedom of initia- 
tive and the stifling of initiative, between 
private enterprise and Government owner- 
ship or control of every business, every 
retail store, and every doctor's office, with no 
incentive to service and no competition to 
insure the quality of the product at the 
lowest price. 

But, irrespective of the merits of this ques- 
tion, if the majority are ready to vote, why 
should the coercive tactics of a group of 
Senators with strong lungs defeat another 
group which apparently must appease them 
or else allow a whole legislative program to 
be wrecked? Is there anything which is more 
deserving of the censure of the people than 
unfair methods used in blocking legislation 
needed to promote the welfare of tens of 
millions of persons—their tax benefits and 
their social-security gains and their measures 
of national defense, all of which have been 
delayed by a phony liberalism and an un- 
conscionable abuse of senatorial privileges? 
But will there be any resolutions of censure 
introduced now? Of course not—for these 
evidently are reserved only for one Senator 
who, sometimes with a bid of excessive zeal, 
fights the communistic influences in our 
Government and our insitutions which, if 
successful in their penetration, can make a 
shambles of individual freedom and democ- 
racy itself. 





Indochina: Defeat or Retreat, or Both? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to find one of our columnists 
placing a logical estimate on the Indo- 
china fiasco by plainly calling it a defeat 
of Western and especially American pol- 
icy. Ialso find in Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s article in yesterday's Evening Star 
a brief and perhaps nostalgic reference 
to the policy of Washington’s day when 
we were admonished by the Father of 
our Country to beware of entangling alli- 
ances. As Miss Thompson points out, 
we have been trying to pull everyone’s 
chestnuts out of the fire and when we 
have burnt our fingers we have found 
that the sponsors of the causes we have 
been fighting have left us. In the plain 
assumption that Indochina and Israel 
and Egypt and a dozen other hot spots 
are none of our business, since we are 
bound to none of them by solemn com- 
mitment as we are to South Korea, we 
had better start tending our own fences 
and leave these colonial experiments to 
those who have profited from them. 
Miss Thompson’s article follows and is 
worth reading: 

Too MvucH or THE WrRonc THING—SETTILE- 
MENT aT GENEVA HeEtD Dereat or AN 
AmMeERIcaN Poticy WHicH Has CHANGED 
SHaRpP_y SINCE WASHINGTON’s Day 
The settlement in Indochina is a defeat of 

Western and especially of American policy. 

It will be only another of a long series of de- 

feats if the policy is not changed. But in- 

stead of digesting the defeat, which, under 
all the circumstances, was inevitable, at- 
tempts (such as that of Senator KENowLanp) 
will be made to extend the policy, and to find 
scapegoats for American failure to go too 
little, instead of too mych, of the wrong 
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The wrong thing has been to desert the 
traditional and successful American policy 
laid down at the beginning of the Republic 
which has been falsely branded as isolation- 
ism. That policy was not to pull other peo- 
ple’s chestnuts out of fires, especially out of 
fires they themselves had kindled. It was to 
display toward all states, whatever their 
social and political form, a prideful courtesy 
that demanded strict reciprocity. It was to 
make no permanent ailiances, but to main- 
tain freedom of diplomatic action. It was 
never to be a mercenary for others, never to 
fight wars for millenial and unobtainable 
objectives, such as eternal peace and the 
world rule of law (whose law?), never to 
enter into dubiously enforceable pacts, but 
to keep one’s power in reserve, and, in times 
of international crisis, be prepared to say 
the last word instead of the first one. 

In the last generation nearly every vestige 
of that policy has been progessively aban- 
doned in favor of universal Galahading, until” 
today there is no party in America prepared 
even to debate it. The Republican Party, 
which, as the guardian of the conservative 
and traditional American forces, should have 
done so, even at the risk, temporarily, of 
losing, joined the bandwagon of the uni- 
versal antisin campaign, and is now inherit- 
ing the debacle of its predecessors’ policies, 
which it made its own. 

Our allies, however, have had some second 
thoughts, and far from being their leader we 
are becoming their barely tolerated tool. 
This column does not censure them for this. 
All states take primary cognizance of their 
own interests and limitations with a view to 
their survival—all states, apparently, except 
our own. 

Our allies count on the United States to 
back them in checking communism, or re- 
bellions for independence, whether or not 
they are Communist-led or inspired, wher- 
ever the advance of thesé threatens their 
own interests, as it threatened the interests 
of France in Indochina, and will threaten 
them increasingly in North Africa. But they 
will certainly not join the United States in 
a universal crusade for liberation that 
might, conceivably, precipitate another 
world war. In the face of that possibility 
they will quit and ask the United States to 
ratify the terms of quitting, putting us in on 
all the defeats, in which, do to our proddings 
to hold the line, the United States comes off 
as the most ignominious, stripped of every- 
thing except a blanket of morality in which 
to wrap itself. 

The advance of communism in the world 
is less a record of Russian victories than of 
American failures—of betting on the wrong 
forces (“wrong” because doomed) at the 
wrong historical time and under the wrong 
historical circumstances. Nothing cculd 
make the Indochinese pro-French, or the 
Arab world pro-French or pro-British, or 
India anti-Chinese. But America can make 
them all anti-American by convincing her- 
self that every rebellion in the world, what- 
ever its cause and case, and however in- 
evitable and overdue, is Communist-inspired 
and must, for that reason, be suppressed. 

We had the initial advantage in Asia of 
never having been a colonial power, or being 
the authors of the idea of self-determination 
and national independence, of having no 
military bases or forces on the soil of other 
nations, nor using the lesser breeds to fight 
our wars. 

Not having taken up the white man’s bur- 
den, we were happily spared having to lay 
it down. Instead our leaders have taken up 
what others better trained than we, and 
wiser In experience, have been forced to cast 
off. 

This is just not bright, and no amount of 
platitudinous moralizing will cover its in- 
tellectual bankruptcy. In politics results 
eount, not words. 
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The Upper Colorado River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Yorty] took occasion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to charge that the Republican Party was 
supporting the upper Colorado River 
storage project for “purely political mo- 
tives.” Since I am author of the legisla- 
tion to authorize this project I deeply 
resent the statement of the gentleman 
that this project is a political pork- 
barrel foisted on the Nation’s taxpayers 
by the Republicans. 

This is the first time that this vital 
project, developed during the previous 
administration and approved by the 
previous Democrat Secretary of the In- 
terior, has been dragged into the politi- 
cal arena. 

I feel it is incumbent, therefore, upon 
me to set the record straight concerning 
certain of the loose charges made by the 
gentleman from California, apparently 
for home consumption only. 

It is regrettable that the attack upon 
the project is not more specific. It is 
regrettable but perhaps understandable. 
Despite the fact that the gentleman con- 
tends that this project would seriously 
endanger the water supply of his own 
State, he was not in attendance during 
most of the time that testimony from 
expert witnesses was received. The Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the House Interior Committee, of 
which the gentleman is a member, held 
22 meetings on this vital project, and 
the gentleman attended only 4 of these 
meetings. The full committee which 
reported the bill out by a narrow mar- 
gin, held 2 full meetings and the gentle- 
man attended only 1. Had he had an 
opportunity to hear the testimony or a 
chance to read the Recorp, I trust he 
would have hesitated to make some of 
the statements attributed to him in yes- 
terday’s Recorp. For example, the gen- 
tleman charges, and I quote: 

The upper Colorado River project is the 
most infeasible, costly, and impractical water 
and power scheme ever concocted by a Fed- 
eral bureau. 


This, of course, is not a fact. 

The facts are, 99.2 percent of the entire 
cost of this project will be repaid in a 
50-year period to the United States 
Treasury. All power features of the 
project will be repaid with interest. The 
cost of operation, maintenance, and re- 
placement will be paid by the direct 
beneficiaries of the project, and after the 
50 year repayment program is completed, 
the project will yield the Government an 
income of from fifteen to twenty million 
dollars per year thereafter. In addition, 
of course, we have all of the other advan- 
tages of a reclamation program, such as 
increased tax revenue from industrial 
and agricultural development made pos- 
sible by the project. 
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The gentleman from California also 
charges that there is no market in the 
area for the power to be produced by 
this project. Of course, this is not a 
fact. During the extensive hearings, 
which the gentleman was unable to at- 
tend, spokesmen for the private utilities 
operating in Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico testified that they were 
desirous of marketing any and all power 
the project would produce. We in the 
upper basin States feel that these at- 
tacks on the project from California 
come with poor grace. More than any 
other reclamation State, California has 
benefited from the interest-free features 
of our reclamation program. California 
also has been one of the chief benefici- 
aries of the write-off provision for flood 
control, which gives the beneficiary - of 
multiple purpose projects Federal funds 
and which requires no repayment. 

The gentleman from California says 
that projects such as the upper Colorado 
River Basin threaten the end of recla- 
mation development. 

I suggest to the gentleman that recla- 
mation development will not be killed 
by the authorization of such basically 
sound projects as the one which he so 
vociferously attacks. If reclamation is 
in danger, it is endangered by the spokes- 
men of southern California who in their 
attempt to get water allocated by solemn 
compact to the four upper basin States, 
are reckless enough to center their at- 
tacks upon the heart of the reclamation 
program—the provision for interest-free 
loans for the construction of irrigation 
works, 





Organic Chemicals and Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article in the Appendix of the Rercorp 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Tuesday, July 27, 
1954. 

This article was written by Mr. Cary 
R. Wagner, president, Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association of 
New York, which is in reply to a recent 





statement by Mr. Charles Taft regarding 


tariff misrepresentation. 
The article is as follows: 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS AND TARIFFS 


You appropriately captioned Mr. Taft's 
letter in the Wednesday, July 21, issue, 
High Tariff Misrepresentations. Mr. Taft 
has the unhappy knack of confusing the 
facts in his criticism of industries to whom 
tariff protection is important. 

For example. He states that the chemical 
industry exports $800 million worth of goods 
annually, and that “the Tariff Commission 
says” only $9 million of chemical imports 
are critical compared with his figure of $18 
billion of domestic production. 

Now, the Tariff Commission has never 
made any report upon which Mr. Taft's re- 
mark of only $9 million of critical imports 
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would be based. He has repeatedly used this 
statement in his attempts to belittle the con- 
cern of the organic chemical industry over 
our national tariff policy. We asked the 
Tariff Commission if there were any Tariff 
Commission information on which the $9 
million figure could have been based. The 
Tariff Commission advised us by a letter 
dated May 24, 1954, signed by its chairman 
that “the commission has never indicated 
either in its publications or orally by any 
members of its staff that the imports of coal. 
tar products in 1952, to which the $9 million 
relate, are the only really sensitive items 
among imports of all synthetic organic 
chemicals. 

Imports of all synthetic organic chemicals 
in 1953 totaled $51 million, compared with 
$45 million for 1952, an increase of 13 per- 
cent. Exports for 1953 were $300 million, a 
decline of nearly 9 percent over 1952’s $328 
million. These figures illustrate the steady 
increase in United States imports of organic 
chemicals accompanied by a decline in Uniteq 
States exports of organic chemicals. In the 
fine chemicals sector of our industry the ef- 
fect is particularly sharp. Domestic sales of 
dyes and medicinals declined in 1953 while 
imports increased 22 percent and 100 per- 
cent, respectively. Exports of dyes have de- 
clined sharply each year since 1947, falling 
from $78 million in that year to $14 million 
in 1952. Data for 1953 are not yet available, 

Employment in the organic chemical in- 
dustry has declined steadily since August 
of 1953, the loss in production workers 
reaching 24,000 employees or 10 percent by 
March of this year, the latest month for 
which figures have been reported. 

These facts should be considered in the 
light of the extensive cuts which have been 
made in organic chemical tariffs—90 out of 
116 rates having been reduced by trade- 
agreement concessions. The average ad 
valorem equivalent of duties paid on chem- 
ical imports in 1952, the most recent year 
for which the data have been published, was 
a low of 12.4 percent. 

In 1953, United States imports provided 
97 percent of the dollar exchange required 
by foreign countries for purchases and the 
service of United States loans and invest- 
ments, As the Department of Commerce 
points out, the portion of the United States 
exports of goods and services financed by 
foreign countries from the proceeds of United 
States imports was higher in 1950-53 than 
during the entire period between the First 
and Second World Wars. Foreign countries 
were able in the 1950-53 period to add 
$7.8 billion to their reserves. 

This remarkable record shows that “trade, 
not aid” is but the modern-day cry of 
“wolf.” Our tariffs are certainly no barrier 
to trade. They are so low on many items 
that many of our domestic industries, large 
and small, are seriously affected’ by the con- 
stantly increasing imports and a loss of world 
markets to low-wage, low-tax foreign compe- 
tition. Mr. Taft’s belittling the situation 
with a cloud of incorrect or misleading sta- 
tistics will not help the American public to 
understand the real nature of the issue. 

Cary R. WAGNER. 





Tiny Device May Revolutionize Peacetime 
Pursuits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
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like to call to the attention of the House 
an article which appeared in the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Sunday Republican of July 
95, 1954. The article is most timely be- 
cause at this moment the President is 
considering a recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission to extend some relief 
to the horological industry which is 
faced with ultimate destruction from a 
flood of watches and clocks from abroad. 
This article points out very eloquently 
the need for keeping our pool of trained 
domestic technicians and skilled workers 
in this industry intact. 

The article follows: 


Tiny Device May REVOLUTIONIZE PEACETIME 
Pursurrs—SEEN As VITAL Force ror WORLD 
Peace, Too 
On a peaceful hill in Middlebury, engi- 

neers and workmen of the United States 

Time Corp. are busy these days preparing to 

turn out on a mass production basis the 

world’s smallest rate gyroscope, which may 
pe a deciding factor in defending the free 
world in any future war. 

The Sanders Subminiature Precision Rate 
Gyroscope (to call it by its technical name) 
may, in the opinion of United States Time 
engineers, revolutionize the future of peace- 
time transportation and communication as 
well as warfare. Although you cannot pin 
them down to the point of actually making 
a prediction, they do visualize a future day 
when gyroscope guided missiles will deliver 
mail from the east coast to the west coast 
so swiftly that a letter mailed in New York 
in the afternoon will be on the desk of a Los 
Angeles or San Francisco executive the same 
morning. 

The rate type of gyroscope means an in- 
strument that can indicate the rate of di- 
rectional change in a moving object—and do 
something about it. And that, in turn, 
means guided robot planes, guided fighting 
ships on the high seas and guided missiles 
of destruction, with or without atomic loads. 


HELPS OTHER WAYS 


It also has other uses: Guiding aircraft 
instruments, radar antenna stabilization, fire 
control, and even such peaceful pursuits as 
keeping fishing smacks and pleasure boats 
on the right course. But it is its importance 
in time of war that is significant, because to- 
day nations are vying in the development of 
better and better “gyro brains.” 

This powerful little directional instrument, 
which is operated electrically, is so small that 
no other gyroscope possibly can compare with 
it. Its great importance, aside from its func- 
tions, is that it saves considerable space com- 
pared with the older standard gyros. It is 
less than an inch in diameter, not more than 
2% inches long and weighs 3144 ounces— 
smaller than an ordinary flashlight battery. 
Compare this with the average gyroscope 
which is 3 times as long, nearly 3 times as 
great in diameter and weighs from a pound 
to well in excess of 5 pounds. 


In spite of the difference in size, this 
amazing subminiature gyroscope sacrifices 
little in the way of precision, accuracy, or 
all-around reliability. In fact, the power 
within its small hermetically sealed cylinder 
is almost startling. Its motor drives the 
rotor at a speed of 24,000 revolutions per 
minute, or 400 each second. This speed can 
be attained from a dead start in less than 
15 seconds. It is unusually insensitive to 
shock and vibration. 


What is a gyro, anyway? In its simplest 
form it is a spinning wheel, disc or any other 
mass which is universally mounted; that is, 
it can rotate in all directions—about its own 
axle, about horizontal pivots, and about the 


‘ 
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fixed position but the wheel is free to turn 
in any direction around this point. 

Most of us know of the string-walking 
gyroscopes regularly appearing in children’s 
toys. With their rotors spinning rapidly, 
the devices can hang as if by magic from 
the lip of a glass. Or the owner of an auto- 
mobile may or may not know that when his 
car makes a right-hand turn at a corner, the 
flywheel of the motor acts as a gyroscope. 

Once their rotors are whirling, gyroscopes 
have the property of resisting change in the 
way they are oriented in space. So if a rotor 
is brought up to speed while lying in a hori- 
zontal plane, it resists being shifted radially 
on its own axis. This quality makes gyro- 
scopes particularly effective in keeping air- 
borne antennas sweeping the same area of 
sky regardless of the pitching and rolling of 
the plane. 

United States Time decided to go into the 
mass production of these instruments— 
something never attempted before—long be- 
fore there was an inkling that the Govern- 
ment would cancel its contracts for the pro- 
duction of mechanical time fuses. Indeed, 
the only connection between the two at this 
time is their mutual requirement of the one 
essential: Precision. Precision is by no 
means a stranger to United States-Time 
plants. It goes back to the middle of the 
19th century when the old Waterbury Clock 
Co. turned out one of the first low-priced pre- 
cision watches, later resulting in the mass 
production of Ingersoll dollar watches. To- 
day United States Time’s assembly lines are 
manufacturing many brands of watches, 
Timex and Ingersoll being the best known, 
and always the watchword is precision. 


EXPERIMENTS NOTED 


It was the importance of precision in the 
production of a gyroscope that interested 
United States Time when it learned that a 
group of scientists, known as Sanders Asso- 
ciates, up in Nashua, N. H., was experiment- 
ing with a revolutionary new type of instru- 
ment. In the latter part of July 1953, United 
States Time entered into an arrangement 
with the Sanders organization whereby the 
two firms agreed to pool their skills and fa- 
cilities in the manufacture of the gyro. 
Sanders, which had expanded rapidly in the 
electronics field in recent years, continued 
research, development and pilot production 
in its Nashua plant, United States Time be- 
came responsible for the manufacture, mer- 
chandising and sale of the gyro. 

Since that day more than a year ago, engi- 
neers of both firms have been carrying on 
secret experiments and improvements. 

Actually, United States Time was engaged 
in gyroscope manufacture long before. In 
1924 it began production of precision gyro- 
scopes for the Armed Forces. During the 
Second World War and the Korean conflict 
its rate of gyro production rose as high as 
17,000 a month. 

Roger Lancaster of Stamford, manager of 
the firm’s special products division, is also 
manager of the Gyroscope Division at United 
States Time. Edward G. Molin, 487 Farm- 
ington Avenue, is the Middlebury plant proj- 
ect manager, and Roger Bryson, Northfield 
Road, Watertown, is the electrical engineer. 





Geneva: Synonym for Sellout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the most 


vertical axis, Its center of gravity is in a nauseating performance put on in con- 
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nection with the Geneva Conference, 
second to the abject appeasement of the 
French, has been that which has been 
staged by the British diplomats, and 
particularly our old friend, Sir Winston. 
In the following editorial taken from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer last Saturday, the 
damning parallel between Munich and 
Geneva is emphasized and we are amazed 
at the Churchillian affrontery in con- 
gratulating Eden for collaborating in the 
identical thing for which he castigated 
Chamberlain 16 years ago. It has been 
amusing to witness the alacrity with 
which Britain moved when one of her 
own possessions in the Western Hemis- 
phere was threatened by a pro-Commu- 
nist coup, while later looking askance at 
our evident interest in anti-Communist 
success in Guatemala. And we can only 
conjecture as to whether Britain will 
continue to be so enthusiastic for the 
admission of Red China to the U. N. now 
that those murderers have shot defense- 
less Britons and Americans out of the 
air. The editorial herein referred to 
follows: 
EptroriaL spy Sm WINSTON 

After signing of the Indochina truce, Sir 
Winston Churchill sent this message to For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden at Geneva: 

“I send you my sincere congratulations 
and those of your colleagues on the success 
which has at length rewarded your patient, 
persevering skill at Geneva.” 

In this “success” the free world surren- 
dered 13 million Vietnamese to Red slavery, 
yielded half of Vietnam, and left the re- 
mainder, together with Laos and Cambodia, 
defenseless before future Red infiltration. 

After the pact which another Briton signed 
at Munich, handing over a large part of 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler and leaving the rest 
at his mercy, Sir Winston cried: 

“One pound was demanded at the pistol 
point. When it was given, 2 pounds were de- 
manded at the pistol point. Finally, the 
dictator consented to take 1 pound 17 shil- 
lings 6 pence, and the rest in promise of 
good will for the future.” 

Yet Chamberlain thought he had bought 
“peace in our time.” He was acclaimed 
more loudly than Eden is today. 

Recalling that it is but 8 years since 
V-E Day, the whole free world might ponder 
another Churchill comment in 1938: 

“Historians a thousand years hence will 
still be baffled by the mystery of our affairs. 
They will never understand how it was that 
a victorious nation, with everything in hand, 
suffered themselves to be brought low and 
to cast away all that they had gained by 
measureless sacrifice and absolute victory— 
gone with the wind.” 





Advancement of Physical Medicine in 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, any ad- 
vancement in treatment of polio and 
cerebral palsy is of interest to the entire 
Nation. 

Unusual progress has been made in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., through the efforts 
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of Mrs. Sam Wilson, Jr., and Dr. K. J. 
Kemp, outstanding orthopedic surgeon, 
and many others. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with these remarks excerpts from a re- 
port prepared by Dr. K. J. Kemp with 
the help of Ruel McDaniel, entitled “Ad- 
vance of Physical Medicine in Corpus 
Christi, Tex.” 

I am very proud of Mrs. Wilson and 
the faith, courage, and determination 
that drove her to this unusual service 
to humanity. 

The above mentioned follows: 

ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE IN 

Corpus CurRIsTI, TEx. 


(By K. J. Kemp, M. D., with Ruel McDaniel) 


When Mrs. Sam E. Wilson, Jr., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., went with her young daughter 
to arrange for swimming lessons early in 
1938, she unwittingly set an entirely new 
pattern for her life. That visit with a local 
lifeguard who gave private swimming in- 
structions indirectly transformed this so- 
ciety wife of a leading Texas oil man into 
a missionary for the betterment of the 
lot of crippled children, and nyrore particu- 
larly those marked by cerebral palsy. 

Subsequent events that followed that visit 
have resulted in a creation of an idea and 
eventual construction of a modern crippled 
children’s hospital operating under the name 
of Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Inc., 
and better known as the Ada Wilson Hospi- 
tal of Physical Medicine, that have drawn 
the attention of leading medical authorities 
in many sections of the Nation to this semi- 
tropical Texas city and the woman who as a 
layman has contributed so much to the 
progress of physical medicine in the United 
States. 

That was the beginning of her interest in 
physical medicine, It has led her into a 
maze of study, experimentation, promotion, 
and development that has amazed special- 
ists in the treatment of crippled children. 

With her apparently boundless energy, her 
grim determination, and her sometimes 
good-natured “bulldozing” of doctors on 
her staff, she has not only built what gen- 
erally is credited as being the first complete 
hospital in physical medicine in the United 
States, but has unwittingly established a 
reputation as a layman authority. Hers was 
the first hospital in Corpus Christi and 
Nueces County to be approved by American 
College of Surgeons. 

In 1938, when this clinic started, there 
Was no record anywhere in the Nation of 
another hospital or clinic specializing in 
physical medicine. 

I was appointed medical director of the 
outpatient clinic upon its opening in 1938 
and served as director for 14 years. Dr. 
Jackson E. Upshaw was appointed 2 years 
ago and is now medical director. 

When I accepted appointment to the Ada 
Wilson Crippled Children’s Hospital, Mrs. 
Wilson's first statement to me was, “We have 
another orthopedist whom I had the oppor- 
tunity to select, but I have selected you for a 
top position and we want top efficiency, and 
top interest in this new phase of medicine— 
physical therapy, which you are going to 
direct as physical medicine. You're expected 
as a physician, to serve not only as diagnos- 
tician, but help our physical therapists. 
Every patient will be under your care from 
admittance to dismissal. Dr. Kemp, we 
have an unbounded future. It will take 
money, lots of it. The maintenance of a 
growing institution means responsibility. 
This phase of it does not worry me. It is 
the question of the medical aspects of cere- 
bral palsy, the research stages and the ad- 
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vancement. I sincerely think we can do 
great things with physical therapy.” Mrs. 
Wilson’s own determination and perservance 
were incentive for further coordination try- 
outs. After a few months practice, I felt 
that I was a real part of the institution. 

My fellow physicians know that the medi- 
cal results of physical therapy treatments 
and all branches of physical medicine 16 
years ago were little known and little ap- 
preciated. Dr. Winthrop Phelps is called 
the daddy of physical therapy. Many of 
our therapists were trained under him. He 
was assisted by many other renowned ortho- 
pedists who have paved the way for physical 
medicine as it is practiced today. Improve- 
ment and recovery of the cerebral palsied is a 
slow process, even with the best facilities 
today, and the challenge was a mammoth 
one for both Mrs. Wilson and me. 

Here is a woman, a layman with philosophy 
and faith, who met this challenge squarely 
and forcefully with a burning desire for new 
methods, new treatments, and continuous 
research for these forgotten children. 

Recommendations of the American College 
of Surgeons were followed in establishment 
of the hospital proper. It now consists of 
departments of physical therapy, speech 
and occupational therapies, hospitalization, 
X-ray, surgery, and the Ada Wilson School 
for Crippled Children. 

The hospital itself has a staff of 38, in- 
cluding 5 physical therapists, 2 occupational 
therapists, 1 speech therapist, 6 registered 
nurses, 15 nurses’ aids, radiologist, patholo- 
gist, neuro-surgeon, medical director, super- 
visor, psychiatrist, and 5 orthopedic physi- 
cians practice in the hospital. 

The Ada Wilson School was founded as 
an integral part of the hospital because Mrs, 
Wilson takes the view that the child is a 
whole personality and that his academic 
progress should continue. In her visits to 
other crippled children’s hospitals she no- 
ticed that the bodies of many of the chil- 
dren were being treated, but that their minds 
were being neglected. 

The problem of accomplishing this coor- 
dinated program was not easy. At first, Mrs. 
Wilson had to finance the school in its en- 
tirety. But eventually the local school board 
recognized the practicality of the academic 
program and made the Ada Wilson School a 
unit of the public-school system under a 
law which Mrs, Wilson lobbied through the 
Texas Legislature. 

Statistics show that about 70 percent of 
the attendance at the school could never 
have received any schooling prior to treat- 
ments that made the brain injured educable. 
The previously noneducable child has been 
made educable and is-being educated. 

The hospital recently has set up a train- 
ing course for physical therapists and occu- 
pational therapists to start officially in Octo- 
ber 1954. Two students took the course in 
the spring of 1954. The special school will 
be directed by and staffed by a psychiatrist 
and physical therapists, with Mrs. George 
Buckholtz (the former Amelia Geiger) as 
head of the occupational therapy training 
course. Courses are open to students of 
most of the State and out-of-State colleges 
and universities. A postgraduate course in 
both occupational and physical therapy also 
is being set up. 

Without knowledge of medicine, Mrs. Wil- 
son, with her intense interest in crippled 
children and her knowledge and understand- 
ing of human needs, has generalized an ad- 
vanced program in physical medicine, and 
is utilizing the knowledge of physicians and 
physical therapists, to whom she extends 
full credit, for scientific details and advance- 
ment. The combination has created a crip- 
pled children’s rehabilitation center quite 
unlike any other in the Nation, 
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Native North Carolinian Still Going Strong 
in His Adopted State of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. ERTEL CARLYLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
26th day of July, in the year 1879, John- 
ston Williams was born in the little town 
of Castle Hayne, N. C. 

Seventy-five years later, on July 26, 
1954, this aggressive though kindly gen- 
tleman of the Old South celebrated his 
diamond birthday among his hundreds 
of friends and followers at his home in 
Waycross, Ga., where he has lived and 
labored so successfully for nearly a half 
century. 

It is fitting, indeed, that Jack Williams’ 
native State and district join the grate- 
ful people of south Georgia in a tribute 
to this man who is leading such an out- 
standing life of service to others—a life 
dedicated to development and progress 
of the South. Among his many interests 
were the worthwhile projects of the de. 
velopment of Warm Springs, Stone 
Mountain Memorial, the development of 
Okeefenokee Swamp Park, and the ad- 
vancement of Dr. Charles Herty’s pro- 
gram of reforestation with slash pine in 
the Southeast. 

An impressive force through the splen- 
did newspaper he built into one of the 
most modern and efficient in the South, 
Mr. Williams has materially aided the 
development of the New South of today 
with wise counseling and assistance to 
hundreds of young people. He has been 
owner, editor, and publisher of the Way- 
cross Journal-Herald since 1915, receiv- 
ing coveted awards throughout the years 
for greatest service to his city, county, 
and State. 

Who’s Who in America, volume: 27, 
1952-53, contains the following: 

Williams, Jack, editor, publisher: Born 
Castle Hayne, N. C., July 26, 1879; son of 
Thomas and Ellen Elizabeth (Johnston) ; pre- 
paratory education, Cape Fear Academy, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; graduate of Oak Ridge (N. 
C.) Institute, 1904; married Ethel Katharine 
Woodard, June 19, 1912; children, Jack, Kath- 
arine Lee, Ruth Winifred, Betty Louise, Eva. 
In purchasing department, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C., and Way- 
cross, Ga., 1899-1903; same position with At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, Way- 
cross, 1905-06; general storekeeper, same 
railroad, Fitzgerald, Ga., 1906-07; manager 
publishing company, Boston, 1909-11; editor 
owner, and publisher Waycross Daily Journal- 
Herald and Waycross Weekly Journal since 
1915; also publisher of Blackshear Times 
1924-26, Hogansville News 1925-26, and La 
Grange Reporter 1924-27; president Waycross 
Journal-Herald Publishing Co., radio station 
WAYX; vice president Georgia Loan & Sav- 
ings Co., 1939-41; president Merchants & Me- 
chanics Loan Co., since 1941; Waycross Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Waycross Hotel Co., Progres- 
sive Life Insurance Co., president First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association. Served as 
State senator 1987-38 and 1943-44, member 
State legislature 1939-41 and 1942-47. Licu- 
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tenant colonel on Governor's staff. Member 
city board of education; president Kings 
Daughters Home for Children 1935-36. Presi- 
dent Georgia Press Association, member 
11th District Press Association (president); 
president, advisory board, Salvation Army; 
vice president Waycross Railroad YMCA; 
vice president Georgia Forestry Association; 
president Waycross and Ware County Cham- 
per of Commerce 1936-37 and 1945-47. 
Awarded Sutlive trophy, Georgie Press As- 
sociation, 1925 “for greatest service to com- 
munity” of any paper in the State; Bay- 
nard Knight cup, Kiwanis Club, 1923 “for 
greatest service to community”; Miller medal 
“for having rendered greatest service to his 
city and county during the year 1932.” 
Democrat. Presbyterian. Mason (Shriner). 
Elk. Clubs: Kiwanis (vice president 1928, 
president 1929), Okefenokee Golf (secretary), 
Dovers Bluff Fishing (president). Farmer, 
dairyman, and stock raiser. Home Cherokee 
Drive, Wayeross, Ga. (summer home St. 
Simons Island). Address, Journal-Herald 
Building, Waycross, Ga. 


Mr. Speaker, it is so apparent that Mr. 
Williams has lived an extremely active 
and fruitful life, and to me it is a source 
of real pride that he is a native North 
Carolinian born in the congressional dis- 
trict which I am honored to represent. 





Will P. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, early yes- 
terday morning I was informed of the 
death, here in Washington, of a close 
comrade and Christian gentleman, Will 
P. Kennedy. 





It has been said that the most a man. 


can do for his friend is simply to be his 
friend. 

Will P. Kennedy was a true friend to 
many. His example and energetic ac- 
complishments drew many to him, per- 
sons of every station in life and from 
every corner of the land. 

By profession he was a newspaperman. 
For over 30 years he served on Capitol 
Hill as representative of the Washington 
Star. Possessing natural journalistic 
ability, he was as at home reporting upon 
some local happening of small import as 
he was in telling an attentive public the 
whys and wherefores of national politi- 
cal convention or analyzing political or 
legislative trends in the Halls of Con- 
gress. His interest in civic affairs was 
an acknowledged and respected one. 

Aside from his work on the Star, Will 
Kennedy engaged in a number of other 
writing activities, reporting for some of 
the smaller magazines and New England 
newspapers. He was an untiring worker. 

Will was a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and was the founder of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. He was the 
father of 2 children, who, together with 
his wife, the former Miss Nancy Hanks, 
and 6 grandchildren survive him. 

The character and life of this Chris- 
tian soul, Will P. Kennedy, will long be 
remembered by those of us who have 
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known him and worked beside him, and, 
with him, have quaffed deeply from the 
cup of friendship. 

Wu P. Kennepy 


Washington and the Star suffered a loss 
a few years ago when Will P. Kennedy’s byline 
disappeared from this newspaper, because of 
his retirement from active reporting work. 
The loss will be felt even more keenly now 
that Bill, as most of his colleagues knew 
him, has passed on. There was a time, be- 
fore he retired on January 1, 1947, when it 
was a rare occasion not to find a “piece” by 
Will P. Kennedy in the daily or Sunday Star. 
Bill always was a tireless digger for news— 
local, national, or international—and during 
his long career with this paper he produced 
a prodigious amount of stories, many of them 
exclusive. As a veteran congressional re- 
porter he won the friendship and respect 
of numerous notable in Washington official 
life. His honorary life membership in the 
congressional press galleries attested to the 
high regard in which he was held by his col- 
leagues of the fourth estate. The Star, while 
mourning his loss, is proud to have had the 
faithful services of such a good reporter for 
so many years. 





The Merchant Marine Act, 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the remarks I addressed to the 
House on July 26, defending the need for 
Government support for shipbuilding 
programs and explaining the purposes of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, I wish 
to comment on certain often repeated 
criticisms of the act’s operations—criti- 
cisms which I believe to be unmerited 
and unjust. 

My remarks today will deal with at- 
tacks that are continually made on the 
construction-differential subsidies paid 
for ship construction by private ship- 
yards under the terms of the 1936 act, 
and on the operating-differential sub- 
sidies paid to subsidized shipping lines 
operating on trade routes on which it has 
been determined that it is essential to 
the United States that regularly sched- 
uled commercial sailings be maintained. 
A principal burden of such attacks is a 
complaint that—somehow and in some 
never completely explained way—Amer- 
ican maritime labor is profiting outra- 
geously at the expense of the American 
taxpayer from the subsidy payments 
made to the shipping lines and to those 
who contract to build ships under the 
Merchant Marine Act. In my opinion, 
those attacks are aimed not so much at 
the principles upon which these sub- 
sidies are based, as they are aimed at the 
traditional high standard of living en- 
joyed by American workmen as a result 
of receiving a decent living wage. That 
standard of living is the main basis of 
the continued economic prosperity of the 
United States. It is asinine to demand or 
expect that we can keep a merchant 
marine on the seas, manned by Ameri- 
can seamen, without paying them wages 
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which will enable their families to live 
as well as their neighbors. It is equally 
foolish and unjust to expect to keep our 
essential shipyards operating with crews 
of skilled American workmen unless we 
enable shipbuilding firms to pay their 
men a scale of wages competitive with 
those paid in other industries employing 
men with the same skills. 

Realizing the vital importance of 
building our merchant marine around 
a hard core of citizen seamen, the 
authors of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 wrote into section 301 of the act 
a requirement that subsidized shipping 
lines pay their seagoing personnel a min- 
imum wage scale and provide a minimum 
standard of working conditions for the 
officers and crews, and requiring also 
that all of the licensed officers and at 
least 90 percent of the crews of all ves- 
sels built with construction-differential 
subsidy aid or operated under operating- 
differential subsidies be American citi- 
zens. Section 603 (b) of the act provides 
that the amount of operating-differen- 
tial subsidy paid the subsidized shipping 
lines shall include the “excess of the 
fair and reasonable cost’ of wages and 
subsistence of officers and crews over the 
estimated fair and reasonable cost if the 
vessel were operated under the registry 
of foreign countries whose vessels are 
competing therewith. Section 502 (b) 
of the act, in a similar effort to encour- 
age maintenance of domestic shipyards 
and trained shipbuilding personnel, pro- 
vides for payment of a similar subsidy, 
the construction-differential subsidy, to 
cover the excess costs of building ships 
in American yards as compared to the 
estimated cost of construction in foreign 
yards. The cost differentials include, 
of course, the higher American standard 
of wages paid our shipyard workers. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were not for the 
higher cost of every phase of ship con- 
struction and ship operation using 
American-made materials and American 
labor as compared with foreign costs, 
we would not need the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 or any form of encourage- 
ment to private industry to keep an 
adequate merchant marine and an ade- 
quate shoreside industry to keep it 
afloat. Free private American enter- 
prise would do the job. But neither 
American businessmen nor American 
workmen are dumb enough to invest 
their funds or invest their time in an 
enterprise from which they can expect 
no adequate return. People in the mari- 
time industry, like those in any other 
industry or in any other profession, have 
every right to expect a fair return from 
their investment, or a fair living from 
their labor. If that return is not forth- 
coming they have every right to turn to 
other fields. 

Experience and commonsense both 
tell us how disastrous the abandonment 
of the American merchant marine would 
be to our national security. The pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act 
which I have mentioned were designed 
to prevent that abandonment. Until 
someone comes up with a better plan, 
it behooves us to ignore the false 
prophets of doom who attack the pro- 
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visions, and to implement and strengthen 
them instead. 

Mr. Speaker, those who attack the 
higher wages paid American seamen and 
American shipyard labor as compared 
to foreign wages should examine their 
own consciences before shooting off their 
mouths. Let us consider some exam- 
ples in this regard: For instance, Amer- 
ican seamen’s wages have been at- 
tacked on the ground that they are four 
times those paid British seamen in com- 
parable jobs. But an American Con- 
gressman receives a $15,000 a year .sal- 
ary as compared to the $2,800 a year 
received by a Member of the British 
Parliament, more than 5 times as much. 
I do not hear any arguments that we 
sbould gear our salaries to the scale of 
the British Parliament, and I think we 
can all agree that there would be no 
sense in so doing. How does the case of 
the American seamen or shipyard work- 
er differ from ours? 

The American merchant marine is uni- 
versally recognized as being the fourth 
arm of our national defense. As Fleet 
Admiral King said in November of 1945 
in evaluating the part the merchant 
marine had played in the successful war 
effort: 

A large merchant marine is not only an 
important national resource; it is, in being, 
an integral part of our country’s armed 
might during the time of crisis. 


We do not expect our general or our 
admirals, our captains or colonels, or our 
other officers and enlisted men to take 
the same pay received by the British 
or by the members of the armed forces 
of any other foreign country. Neither do 
we determine their pay scales by any 
comparison with foreign wages—they 
are established on the basis of what is 
required by the American standard of 
living and the need to induce qualified 
personnel to join the services and to 
continue in them as a career. Why 
should we try to set any other standards 
for the members of the American mer- 
chant marine and the people employed 
in its supporting establishments? 

The subsidies paid to American farm- 
ers are not based on any formula involv- 
ing a form of parity with foreign agri- 
cultural prices—they are determined 
both at present and in proposed legis- 
lation on a system of maintaining for 
farm income an equitable relationship 
with the general cost of living in Amer- 
ica. What sound reason is there for 
those who support this subsidy to those 
engaged in the essential job of farming 
to atack subsidies for the no less essen- 
tial jobs of building and sailing ships? 

We have a long-established system of 
tariffs and import duties levied against 
the industrial, mining, and agricultural 
products of cheap foreign labor as a 
means of protecting American in- 
dustry and American workingmen in 
those fields against undue competition 
from that source. This protectic , 
highly questionable in the case of 
many nonessential industries, places 
the Government in the position of im- 
posing indirect subsidy payments on 
the American consumer for the benefit 
of protected industries. Yet those who 
are the most rabid supporters of high 
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protective tariffs and who most strongly 
oppose the principle pf reciprocal trade 
are all too frequently the same people 
who hamstring the appropriations for 
subsidies to the essential merchant ma- 
rine and the maritime industry. The 
subsidy provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act have been called tariff opera- 
tions in reverse. They are the law of 
the land just as much as are the laws 
imposing tariffs. I do not see how re- 
fusing to appropriate the necessary 
funds to carry out maritime subsidy law 
can be justified any more reasonably 
than our customs collectors would be 
justified in refusing to collect the tariffs 
and duties due on foreign imports. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition is as sim- 
ple as this: Our national security de- 
pends on maintenance of an adequate, 
modern maritime industry here in the 
United States. This has been proven in 
two wars. In the face of low-cost for- 
eign competition such an industry can- 
not be maintained unless American busi- 
nesmen and American wage earners in 
the industry receive just compensation 
for their investments and their labor. 
Foreign competition makes it impossible 
to insure such compensation without 
Government aid. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 subsidy provisions were 
written into law to provide that aid on 
a reasonable basis and as a result of long 
study. Study after study by Commis- 
sion after Commission has produced no 
more effective way of meeting the prob- 
lem. The provisions of the act, for want 
of a better substitute, are still in full 
force and effect. The act as written 
contains provisions to protect against 
abuse if properly administered. Refusal 
to permit the act to operate is an in- 
excusable evasion of congressional and 
executive responsibility to maintain the 
security of the United States, and should 
not be tolerated either by the Members 
of this House or by the people of the 
United States. 

In further support of that position I 
am preparing an additional statement 
with regard to other phases of the over- 
all problem of keeping a modern mer- 
chant marine afloat. This statement will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
within a few days. In the meantime I 
urge that those of my colleagues who 
may have questioned the need for mari- 
time subsidies in the past do some soul- 
searching and serious thinking on the 
problem in the light of these remarks 
and those I inserted in the Recorp on 
July 26. 





Ike’s Program Takes Shape 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, “Ike’s 
Program Takes Shape” is the title of an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
July 23 issue of the Daily Pantagraph, 
of Bloomington, DL, in my district. 


July 27 


No single editorial, column, or article 
that I have seen so concisely, and, in my 
judgment, so accurately summarizes the 
overall objective and basic elements of 
the Eisenhower administration program. 

The editorial makes an evaluation of 
the program as a whole, which is the 
only sound basis for any evaluation. Too 
often people pass judgment upon a pro- 
gram or a candidate on a basis of a single 
proposal or a single vote, and most likely 
as to how it may have affected their own 
individual or group interests without re- 
gard to the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

The Eisenhower program is not satis- 
factory to the New Deal elements who 
would remake America into a socialistic 
state, with everyone dependent upon the 
Government. It is not satisfactory to 
the reactionaries, who refuse to recognize 
that national and international condi- 
tions have changed and who would have 
us “turn the clock back.” But I am con- 
fident the Eisenhower program has the 
approval of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. 

It has their approval because, as the 
Daily Pantagraph points out— 

It is neither a New Deal program nor a 
right-wing program. It is a wise application 
of traditional American principles to today’s 
problems. 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly recommend a 
thoughtful reading of this editorial. It 
follows: 

Ixe’s ProcraM TAKES SHAPE 


The Eisenhower administration has been 
in office long enough now to begin to assess 
its direction. The President has been ac- 
cused on the one hand of furthering New 
Dealism and on the other of returning to 
blind reaction. We believe that he does not 
deserve either criticism on the basis of his 
record and his program. 

In a highly industrialized economic and 
social structure such as we have today the 
Federal Government cannot escape its re- 
sponsibilities in maintaining basic pro- 
grams for the general good such as social 
security, adequate health protection, hous- 
ing for low-income groups and the like. This 
the President has recognized. 

He is urging extension of social security. 
He has urged, and we believe wisely, that ef- 
fective health insurance must be made pos- 
sible by private means with Government en- 
couragement or the people will demand 
complete Government health programs. 
The public will not much longer be denied 
adequate health protection. 

The President has recognized TVA as & 
fact. He has made no move to dispose of it 
or to cripple it. He has recognized the im- 
portance of flood control and the utilization 
of generating facilities as a yardstick in in- 
fluencing power rates. He has determined, 
and we believe wisely, that TVA is serving 
its purpose without further expansion into 
steam generation of power; that private in- 
dustry can do the job under the regulatory 
eyes of Government. To conclude otherwise 
would be to sanction development of a Gov- 
ernment power monopoly. 

We believe the President is justified in his 
decision to let a private power company de- 
velop a 600,000 kilowatt plant in Arkansas 
rather than ask Congress to appropriate $100 
million as the initial public investment in 
a TVA steam plant. 

The President has proposed a joint $50 
billion Federal-State road building pro- 
gram to catch the country up with current 
traffic needs. This, too, is a function in 
which the Federal Government has a legiti- 
mate interest because of the importance of 
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a good highway system to the national 
economy and to national defense. 

But the President is moving determinedly 
to get the Government out of business that 
private enterprise can and will do more ef- 
ficiently. He moved months ago to dispose 
of 27 Government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants. He is working now to get the Gov- 
ernment out of such enterprises as coffee 
roasting, operating cut-rate retail outlets, 
manufacturing paint, operating bakeries, 
running aluminum-smelting plants, rope 
factories, furniture-repair shops, motion- 
picture studios, auto-repair shops, ice-cream 
manufacturing, operating restaurants, ce- 
ment mixing, cobbler shops, ice plants, office 
equipment repair shops, construction crews, 
tire retreading facilities, tree and plant nur- 
eries, chemical manufacturing—the list is 
endless. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations headed by Representative Care 
E. HOrrMan, estimates that the sale value 
of the Government’s commercial-type en- 
terprises alone is between $25 and $40 billion. 

The Hoffman committee says those argu- 
ing for Government operation of such plants 
and services are unable to produce cost- 
accounting facts to back up claims of econ- 
omy or higher quality. 

The President has pressed hard for the 
first general tax reform measure in decades 
with emphasis upon a tax structure that 
will yield the needed revenue and at the 
same time stimulate investment in new 
business and industrial ventures upon which 
our future economic health depends. He 
has moved to get the Government out of 
the lending business. RFC is in the final 
stages of liquidation. Moves like these have 
vastly improved the business climate and 
the results are showing in an unprecedented 
expansion program. 

The question is one of balance; of improv- 
ing and expanding Government services in 
those fields where the Government can do 
a better job and in taking Government out 
of those fields where competitive enterprise 
can do a better job. The Eisenhower pro- 
gram is moving in the direction of this 
twin objective. It clearly understands that 
no one can repeal the 20th century on the 
one hand and that on the other hand there 
must be a halt to expansion of Government 
in business. 

That is neither a New Deal program nor 
a right-wing program. It is a wise appli- 
cation of traditional American principles to 
today’s problems. 





A Letter to My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


JULY 27, 1954. 

My Dear ConsTITUENT: As the 83d Con- 
gress comes to a close, and I leave as the 
American delegate to attend the fourth an- 
nual session of the World Conference of 
Parliamentarians in London, I am dropping 
you a note highlighting the things that I 
have done during this session. 

T have missed only one vote of importance 
this year and that was due to my being with 
the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

I have maintained three full-time offices 
in New York and Washington and handled 
thousands of matters, as a result of which 


many thousands of dollars were obtained for 
constituents. 

I have introduced every single civil-rights 
bill. 

This is part of my record as a full-time 
fighter for the rights of all people during the 
83d Congress, drawn only from the Nation's 
press: 

“Successfully fought, over great opposi- 
tion, to abolish segregation in veterans’ hos- 
pitals.” (Associated Press, Feb. 8, 1953.) 

“Revealed shocking agreement between 
former United States Assistant Attorney 
General and the New York City. Police De- 
partment to prevent the FBI from investi- 
gating police brutality in New York City.” 
(World-Telegram, Feb. 19, 1953.) As a re- 
sult, a special committee of Congressmen 
were appointed. They handed in a unani- 
mous report assessing the blame. Today we 
have new leadership in the police depart- 
ment of New York City.) 

“Segregation in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals was ended last week after 
protest from Congressman Powe... (New 
York Amsterdam News, Feb. 28, 1953.) 

“Only Member of the United States Con- 
gress to say that Paul Robeson lied when he 
stated that Negroes would never fight So- 
viet Russia.” (New York Daily News, Mar. 
7, 1953.) 

“Testified that there was a housing short- 
age and tried to get Federal rent controls 
continued.” (Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Mar. 12, 1953.) 

“Requested President Eisenhower to abol- 
ish segregated schools on Army posts.” 
(Kansas City Plaindealer, Apr. 10, 1953.) 

“Representative Powe.. played the major 
part in obtaining more money for Howard 
University and Freedmen’s Hospital.” (New 
York Times, May 23, 1953.) 

“Congressman PoweEL. saved the under- 
graduate school of Howard University by 
his action on the floor of Congress.” (Dr. 
Mordecai Johnsov, president of Howard 
University.) 

“Congressman Powe. is considered one 
of the most courageous leaders and fighters 
for Christianity and human rights in the 
world.” (Pittsburgh Courier, June 27, 
1953.) 

“Helped city post-office workers in move 
for better conditions and higher pay.” 
(New York Times, Oct. 26, 1953.) 

In January 1954, was American represent- 
ative at the sesquicentennial of Haiti. 

“Representative Powe.. urged the State 
Foreign Commerce Committee to report 
favorably his bill forbidding racial segre- 
gation of interstate passengers on any form 
of transportation.” (Chicago Defender, 
Feb. 7, 1954.) 

“The House Labor Committee overwhelm- 
ingly approved an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prevent unions from 
barring anyone because of race, religion, or 
national origin. The author of the amend- 
ment was Representative Powe...” (Balti- 
more Sun, Mar. 11, 1954.) 

Received civil-rights award for 1943 from 
the American Jewish Congress. 

“As a result of PoweELu’s investigation, 
United States Army has agreed to abolish 
segregation in the cadet mess detachment at 
the Military Academy at West Point.” 
(Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1954.) 

Due to PowELuL’s protest, Secretary of Navy 
Anderson abolished all segregation in the 
United States Naval shipyards in the South 
and abolished segregated messmen divisions 
in the United States Navy. 

Cooperated with Mary Church Terrell in 
successfully abolishing segregation in public 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Worked with Gerald Wagner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., theaters in successfully abolish- 
ing segregation in moving picture houses of 
the Capital. 

“In reference to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision abolishing segregation in the public- 
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school system in America, Representative 
Powe. said, ‘this is democracy's shining 
hour; this is communism’s worst defeat. 
Communism cannot succeed when democ- 
racy works.’” (CBS-TV, NBC-TV, ABC-TV, 
Dumont TV and New York World-Telegram.) 
Was the host to His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia; His Honor the 
Prime Minister of Jamaica, Mr. Bustamante; 

the Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Azikwe. 
My staff in Washington and New York, as 
indicated on this letterhead, is available at 
all times to help you with any problem that 
you might have. Feel free to call upon us. 
Ever sincerely, your full-time fighter 

for the rights of men, 
ApaM CLAYTON PowELL, Jr. 





A Constitutionalist in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following most timely arti- 
cle written by Richard L. Strout. It ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 24, 1954: 

AN INTIMATE MESSAGE From WASHINGTON 

(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—Boston lawyer Joseph N. 
Welch makes the point that the opprobrious 
epithet “Fifth Amendment Communist” 
seems to lump the Constitution and commu- 
nism ink: equal condemnation. 

In the current issue of Life, Mr. Welch, 
the Army counsel in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, feels restrained to withhold com- 
ment on the issue of the McCarthy case 
while it is still pending before the Mundt 
subcommittee. Mr. Welch seems to have an 
old-fashioned delicacy which few others 
share in the casual atmosphere of congres- 
sional hearings. In fact, it is the astonish- 
ment and gentle incredulity of the courtly 
Boston attorney at what he finds in Wash- 
ington that crea’ the present article. 

(It is always entertaining for a Washing- 
ton reporter to watch the surprise of out- 
siders when first brought in contact with a 
free-wheeling congressional investigation. 
“How long has this been going on?” they ex- 
claim, “Oh, a century or so,” is the answer. 
“Well, why doesn’t somebody stop it?” To 
which the answer is that it will go on just as 
long as public opinion countenances it and 
no longer.) 

Mr. Welch recalls that the fifth amend- 
ment was written into the Constitution as 
part of the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights was the spiritual heart of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Many believe that if de- 
mocracy wins the world contest with com- 
munism, it will be because the philosophy 
of the Bill of Rights has something in it 
more appealing to the world’s masses than 
the materialistic preachments of commu- 
nism. 

But now the phrase “Fifth-Amendment 
Communist” lumps the two concepts to- 
gether. 

“Did my ears deceive me,” asks Mr. Welch, 
“or is there in these words, used as they 
are, a connotation of opprobrium attaching 
to a provision of our Constitution? Are 
some of us beginning to wish, or being led 
to wish, that we had no fifth amendment?” 

The fifth amendment, in 108 words, he 
says, provides that the Government can’t 
seize property without paying for it; that 
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no person can “be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law”; 
that no person can be put on trial on a 
major charge without considered action of 
a grand jury of fellow citizens, and that no 
defendant shall be subjected to double 
jeopardy or forced to testify against himself. 

Most people know that in the bad old 
days an uncomfortable system prevailed by 
which a defendant was first tortured and 
then tried on the basis of his confession. 
Something like that is done in Moscow trials 
now. The fifth amendment says “no” to 
that sort of thing in America. Does the 
new epithet, however—carried to its logical 
conclusion—imply that the Communists 
have something after all, and that the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment should be 
abolished? 

Mr. Welch agrees that many rascals have 
resorted to the fifth amendment in the 
yeers since it was written. Many men who 
are invoking it now, he says, may ultimately 
be found guilty. He adds: 

“But no matter who invokes the amend- 
ment, it stands in our Constitution as one 
of the guardians of our liberties. It is for 
all men to use. * * * It would be a pity if 
the net effect of those long and laborious 
hearings, the confusion and travail, were 
merely to undermine our Nation’s faith in 
the document that made the Nation 
possible.” 





How Not To Lose Our Heritage of Free- 
dom, An Address by George E. String- 
fellow, Senior Vice President, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., and Long-time Busi- 
ness Associate of the Late Thomas Alva 
Edison, Delivered Before the Alumni 
Association of the University of Geor- 
gia at Athens, Ga., June 7, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, 1954, George E. Stringfellow, a 
distinguished citizen of New Jersey, was 
honored by an invitation to address the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Georgia at Athens, Ga. He chose as a 
theme for the occasion a subject of very 
great importance in connection with 
our welfare as a Nation. The title of 
the address was How Not To Lose Our 
Heritage of Freedom. 

The address delivered by Mr. String- 
fellow was of such a character and so 
fundamental to our well-being as a Na- 
tion that it has received wide approval. 
As evidence of such, I include as part 
of my remarks a few of the comments 
from men of standing in our country: 

Adrien B. Hommel, 33d degree, Past 
Grand Master of Masons, of New Jersey, 
said: 

How Not To Lose Our Heritage of Freedom 
* * * will give courage to the hearts of all 
who read it and will give them strength to 
march forward in our fight to preserve those 
principles, teachings and ideals of democ- 
racy which are the cornerstone on which 
this great Nation of ours is built. 
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George H. Deike, chairman of the 
board, Mine Safety Appliances Co., and 
Past Grand Mastor of Masons of Penn- 
sylvania, said: 

I have had the pleasure and privilege of 
being associated with George E. Stringfel- 
low—an exemplar of that which is helpful 
and good for all thinking peoples. His ad- 
dress How Not To Lose Our Heritage of 
Freedom before the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Georgia * * * would benefit the Nation at 
large if it could be broadcast to all of our 
citizens. 


Walter D. Head, provost, Teaneck 


campus, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
past president, Rotary International, 
said: 


In his address How Not To Lose Our Heri- 
tage of Freedom before the Alunmi Society 
of the University of Georgia, George E. 
Stringfellow pointed out one of the weakest 
spots in our American social order—a weak- 
ness which can be corrected only if the citi- 
zens generally realize it and are prepared 
to do something about it. 

Mr. Stringfellow has, for many years, been 
interested in government of the highest type 
and in *his speech he takes up one of the 
most important means of implementing that 
objective. It is what I would call the grass- 
roots type of speech one which should appeal 
to every thinking citizen. 


The following is the address delivered 
by Mr. Stringfellow: 


How Nort To Lose Our HMerrrace 
or FREEDOM 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 


Mr. President, honored guests, and mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, I am very grateful to 
the Honorable Abit Nix, one of the great 
lawyers and an exemplary citizen of our 
time, whom I have numbered among my 
friends for a long time, for his complimen- 
tary introduction. Abit Nix is a person who, 
when he confers a benefit, which is often, 
never remembers it, and when he receives a 
benefit, which is less often than he confers, 
never forgets it. He is one of the most 
selfless men I have ever met. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson must have had such a person in 
mind when he said, “I count him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, 
into which other men rise with difficulty 
and labor.” Such a person is the Honorable 
Abit Nix, one of God’s noblemen. 

When my topic, How Not To Lose Our 
Heritage of Freedom, was selected, I knew 
that you, who had the privilege of spend- 
ing your golden undergraduate days in this 
lovely place, were blessed with a great heri- 
tage. Until I came here, I confess that I did 
not realize how truly great that heritage is, 
not only in the tangible things such as your 
beautiful campus, its fine buildings, your up- 
to-date laboratories and your splendid li- 
brary, but also in the tmponderable thing 
called tradition. 

In this country there are a great many 
good things of a tangible nature which 
most of us share to a considerable degree. 
I am of course referring to such things as 
food, housing, automobiles, and electric re- 
frigerators. Let us concede that all of us are 
smart enough to appreciate those good 
things which most of us have in abundance. 
Sometimes, however, we do not appreciate a 
good thing until we have lost it. That would 
apply to our health, our best friend, our 
freedom. That is my theme today—our 
heritage of freedom. Must we lose this 
priceless asset in order to appreciate it? 

We must not think of our American free- 
dom as having come to us full blown and 
neatly packaged in the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence or the Constitution of the Uniteq 
States. The groundwork was laid by strug- 
gles and sacrifices over thousands of years by 
our freedom-loving ancestors before it was 
summed up in the principles outlined in 
those immortal documents. 

The lonely caveman voluntarily gave up 
some of his individual freedom when he 
joined up with other cavemen for better de- 
fense against wild animals and other tribes 
of cavemen. But the tribe remained free un- 
til its freedom was lost through the aggres. 
sion of neighboring tribes. 

Through the ages there has been an almost 
constant struggle of one segment resisting 
enslavement by another. Those threats to 
freedom were external and easy even for 
primitive man-to understand. There is noth- 
ing subtle about a flint ax or a hickory war 
club or a gun. 

However, not all the struggles took the 
form of a physical combat against an ex- 
ternal aggressor. One of the greatest vic- 
tories on this side of the water was a legal 
victory won in 1735 by John Peter Zenger 
and his lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, who risked 
imprisonment and even their necks when 
they dared to plead the truth of the charges 
in Zenger’s paper against certain public au- 
thorities. Their victory was the basis for 
that freedom of the press, which was later 
guaranteed by the first amendment. 

Subsequently, Thomas Burke and William 
Pitt, in the British Parliament, defended 
freedom against a recognized internal assault. 
They helped to make the road a little less 
rocky for the architects of our American free- 
dom. 

But the battle has not been finally won, and 
probably never will be in the sense of being 
safely and securely ‘“‘on ice,’”’ so as to require 
no more watching or guarding. The danger 
is no less dire or deadly because it is less ob- 
vious and more subtle. 

Courage and determination have been 
enough in the past to defend freedom against 
its external and internal enemies. Some- 
thing more than courage and determination 
is needed today if we are to remain freemen. 
Until a few. decades ago, the danger to our 
freedom came from the possessors of military 
and economic power, as exemplified by 
Genghis Khan, or George the Third, or the 
so-called Axis or Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, Communist Russia, and imperialistic 
Japan. 

Now, however, the dangers that threaten 
not only freedom but our very survival come 
from every direction and it requires unceas- 
ing watchfulness and skill to recognize and 
combat them. It is no less true today than 
it was when the epigram was first uttered 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

To maintain our defense, both Govern- 
ment and industry must be strong, clean, 
and efficient. As a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, so the moral fiber of gov- 
ernment and industry is no stronger than 
the moral fiber of the individuals who com- 
pose them. If the individuals remain rugged 
and spiritually strong, the Government re- 
mains rugged and spiritually strong. If the 
people get flabby, the Government gets 
flabby and the whole structure collapses. 

The weakest place in the whole American 
structure today is the framework of our 
political parties, which control government 
at national, State, and local levels. If our 
citizens tolerate laws which allow public 
jobholders to control the party organization, 
the result will be that government will be 
run, in the interest of jobholders, instead of 
for “we the people.” 

Nobody in his right mind has anything 
against jobholders as such. But our politi- 
cal parties would be healthier and our coun- 
try safer if the jobholders would confine their 
activities to the public jobs for which we 
taxpayers are paying their salaries, and let 
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the voters, who have no axes to grind, run 
the parties. In that way the party would 
pecome what it was intended to be, an organ- 
ization of voters united in political views 
opposed to those of the other party with 
divergent political views. 

You university people here in Athens 
know, and you put into practice the prin- 
ciple that @ man cannot serve two masters 
at one and the same time. If you are 
elected to the board of trustees you don’t 
use your influence to get a building con- 
tract for your company or jobs for your 
friends. There is no selfish motivation in 
the exercise of the power that has been 
entrusted to you as board members. 

There is an old adage that a “public office 
‘is a public trust,” but all too many of our 
public employees see nothing wrong in di- 
viding their loyalty between the public in- 
terest and the political party of their affilia- 
tion. 

In less perilous times this country could 
perhaps tolerate and survive this evil of 
professionalism in its political parties, but 
the surest road to the loss of our freedom, 
and perhaps even to national downfall, is 
the perpetration of party control by self- 
seeking professionals. Its fruits at_best are 
extravagance, socialistic weakening of in- 
dividual self-reliance, and mediocrity of 
leadership. At its worst, its fruits are cor- 
ruption, disintegration, and loss of free- 
dom. Weak, uncertain legislators, such as 
are all too often selected by patronage ma- 
chines, can too easily succumb to the ma- 
levolent guidance of a potential dictator. 
A thoughtful student learns that lesson 
from the careers of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin. 

There are other threats to our freedom— 
many others. One that stands out in my 
mind like a lighthguse in the dark is the 
usurpation of power by the executive de- 
partment of government and the resultant 
undermining of our Constitution. Here are 
a few examples: 

We have witnessed a Chief Executive urge 
Congress to pass legislation which it thought 
to be unconstitutional. In the promotion 
of such legislation, the Chief Executive said 
to the chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee, “I trust your committee will not 
let doubts of the bill’s constitutionality 
prevent its passage.” An enraged Chief 
Executive urged the Congress to pack the 
Court with Judges who shared his philoso- 
phy—a philosophy foreign to the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

We have witnessed a Chief Executive throw 
our countty into war in Korea without the 
authority of Congress, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Constitution says that only 
Congress has the right to declare war. That 
war cost us more than 37,000 casualties and 
billions of dollars and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

We have witnessed the Chief Executive 
misuse the power of his office to seize the 
steel industry without authority of law and 
in violation of the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. Im justification of this law- 
less, unconstitutional act, the Chief Execu- 
tive contended that the inherent power of 
his office gave him the authority to do what 
he thought best for the people. That kind 
of thinking might be expected of a dictator, 
but not of the President of our country. 

Seizure of that basic industry was declared 
unconstitutional by a majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court. However, the Chief 
Justice rendered a minority opinion, in 
which he was joined by two of his associates. 
They reasoned that although neither Con- 
eress nor any express grant of power under 
the Constitution had authorized the Chief 
Executive to seize the industry, the United 
Nations Charter gave him power to do it. 
Only by @ narrow margin did we escape 
from having the United Nations Charter con- 
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fer upon the Chief Executive of our Republic 
& power not granted by either the Congress 
or the Constitution or intended by the 
framers of that great document. 

We have witnessed the troubles resulting 
from secret agreements entered into by the 
Chief Executive without the knowledge and 
consent of Congress as provided by the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is circumvented 
by calling these treaties “agreements,” since 
only “treaties” have to be ratified by Congress. 
I submit that the judgment of one man 
may be as good as many, but the best proof 
is the test of his Judgment against the many. 
That test is lacking in the secret agreements 
made during and since World War II when 
the Chief Executive settled great issues in 
penciled memorandums. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of gov- 
ernment which has produced greater liberties 
and higher living standards than ever ex- 
perienced in history. If we are as smart 
as I think we are, we shall not have to lose 
our freedom in order to appreciate it, or fail 
to profit by the costly mistakes made by 
others. As citizens it is our duty and our 
responsibility to safeguard our liberties and 
to provide leadership for the rest of the 
world—that is our duty and we cannot avoid 
it if we would. “Duty,” said Robert E. Lee, 
“is the sublimest word in the English lan- 
guage. Do your duty in all things,” charged 
this great patriot, “you cannot do more and 
you should never wish to do less.” 





Grorce E. STRINGFELLOW 


George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas A. Edison Ltd., 
Scotland, and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange: 
was a daily business associate of Thomas 
Alva Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, New York City, and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Indiana 
Technical College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the 
American Cancer Society. Founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
society, and the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award. 


He is honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society; was awarded the certificate 
o* service by the Rotary Club of Orange, 
N. J.; was cited as the outstanding citizen 
of the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited by 
the Brotherhood Committee of Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor 
of fine arts from Ithaca College; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from South Jersey 
Law School; honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Upsala College; honorary degree 
of doctor of humanities from Indiana Tech- 
nical College; a citation of merit award 
from the New Jersey Association of Business 
Schools, 

Served two terms as president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City; served two 
terms as president of the Chamber of com- 
merce and civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood; former chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of New 
Jersey; member of the Imperial Divan of 
the Shrine of North America. 

His clubs: The Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jersey; Union 
League Club of New York and Philadelphia; 
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New York Railroad Club; Duquesne Club of 

Pittsburgh; Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, 

N. J.; and the Essex Club of Newark, N. J. 

al Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 
J 


Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 





Questionnaire To Constituents: What Is 
Your Opinion?—How Would You 
Vote? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I wish to 
extend in the Recorp my own remarks 
and a questionnaire ‘and opinion poll 
which I intend to send to my constitu- 
ency. It follows: 

Wuat Is Your OPINION?—How Wovu.tp You 
VoTE? 

Dear FRIENDS: During the past few months 
a@ number of statewide opinion polls have 
been conducted in Minnesota and perhaps 
you have been asked to contribute your 
views and answers to them. 

The results of these polls, you may have 
noted, have been varied and often contra- 
dictory. What is more, they do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of you who live in 
the Ninth Congressional District of Min- 
nesota. 

Much useful information may be obtained 
from a public op’nion poll which is properly 
executed. Principally, it may serve to 
strengthen the link between the people and 
their representatives in government, a link 
which due to obvious limitations of time and 
distance is not as strong as it ought to be. 

This brief questionnaire is principally 
devoted to the farm problem which is so 
vital an issue with us in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District. Your opinions on these and 
other questions will be helpful to me as your 
United States Representative in Congress. 

If there are other issues or problems not 
included in this form on which you would 
like to comment, I urge you to do so. Your 
suggestions, advice, and counsel always are 
welcome and greatly appreciated. I would 
like to hear from you. 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. A propofal has been made which would 
set up a system of flexible price supports for 
farm crops. In periods when there were 
large surpluses of crops, the support prices 
would be lower; in periods when there were 
no large surpluses, the support prices would 
be higher. Do you favor or oppose flexible 
price supports? Favor []. Oppose [(). 

2. Under Federal law, price supports on 
basic farm crops are guaranteed through 
1954. Do you favor or oppose the Govern- 
ment’s continued support of farm crop prices 
after 1954? Favor [(). Oppose [). 

3. Dairy price supports were lowered re- 
cently. Do you believe they should be re- 
stored or raised? Yes (J. No (). 

4. A suggestion has been made that the 
Federal Government dispose of some of our 
food surpluses by giving food stamps to low- 
income families. These stamps could be 
exchanged for certain kinds of surplus foods. 
Would you approve or disapprove of a food- 
stamp program like that? For(j. Against (). 

5. In general, do you approve or disapprove 
of the ways Ezra Benson is handiing his 
duties as United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture? Approve [J]. Disapprove (i. 
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6. As a Representative of a predominantly 
farm area I have consistently supported 90- 
percent of parity for basic farm products and 
similar supports for other farm produce. In 
fact, for years I have fought for 100 percent 
of parity. In other words I have always 
favored and vigorously supported at least 
90 percent of parity for all farm products, 
and I intend to continue to do so, recogniz- 
ing of course some controls on production 
and marketing are necessary. The question 
is, Do you think I have been right in my posi- 
tion? Yes 0. No CO. 

7. In general, do you approve or disap- 
prove of the way the Eisenhower administra. 
tion is handling our foreign affairs? Ap- 
prove [j. Disapprove (. 

8. Did you vote for Eisenhower or Steven- 
son in 1952? Eisenhower (J. Stevenson [). 

9. Suppose you were voting today—which 
one would you vote for? Eisenhower [). 
Stevenson (). 

10. Suppose that Freeman were running 
today against Gov. C. Elmer Anderson, a 
Republican, for the governorship of Min- 
nesota. Which man would you personally 
favor? Freeman [). _ Anderson [). 

11. If you were choosing a Senator today, 
which man would you personally favor, 
HumpurRey or Bjornson? Humpurey [). 
Bjornson (J. 

12. Do you agree that Congress was wise 
in approving the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect? Yes 1. No (2. 

138. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? 
Yes (2). .No 0. 

14. Do you favor 
Yes 21. No 0. 

(Nore.—It is not necessary to sign your 
name. You may not wish to answer all of 
the questions. If not, please answer those 
on which you desire to express an opinion. 
You may just place an “X” in space pro- 
vided after each question.) 

Please return to United States Represent- 
ative Harotp C. Hacen, Crookston, Minn. 
Feel free to use reverse side for your com- 
ments and remarks. Thanks for your co- 
operation. . 

Sincerely yours, 


statehood for Hawaii? 


Harowip C. HacENn. 





National Planning Association Urges 
Action for Economic Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on May 5 
in my speech entitled “Let’s Build a Bet- 
ter America,” I urged definite action to 
insure economic progress. I am grati- 
fied to note that the National Planning 
Association has made recommendations 
similar to mine especially regarding such 
programs as construction of schools, hos- 
pitals, and roads. In my speech I said: 

EXPANSION OPPORTUNITIES 

Wherever we look, opportunity challenges 
our imagination. We need only the con- 
fidence and courage to move boldly ahead— 
modern pioneers of a better, finer America. 

Education is the very foundation of de- 
mocracy. Yet years of enforced negiect have 
left us critically short of schools. Why not 
build them now while we need employment 
for millions of workers? 

Our roads are literally falling apart. The 
traffic they carry is rapidly increasing. We 
need a real highway construction program 
with wide freeways crisscrossing the entire 
Nation. 
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We need hospitals. Our crowded cities 
need hospitals. Rural areas need hospitals, 
The Veterans’ Administration needs hos- 
hospitals. In some areas the shortage is 
very critical. And, incidentally, we all need 
to agree on a sound plan to bring adequate 
medical care within the financial reach of 
all our people. 

Many of our people need improved diets. 
Here is the place to look for a sound answer 
to so-called farm surpluses. If we bring 
consumption into balance with production, 
there will be no surpluses. We need not 
start at the wrong end to try to solve the 
problem by bankrupting American farmers. 

Old age is still a hazard to too many of 
our people. Why should this be so in our 
abundant land? But, we are asked, can 
we afford a real program of old-age security 
which will protect all of us in our later 
years? Of course, we can and we should. 
We will all benefit. 

Last, but not least, we need to more fully 
develop and conserve our natural resources. 
As an example, far too much valuable water 
regularly wastes into the sea. Again we are 
asked, Can we afford to conserve it? The 
truth of the matter is we cannot afford to 
go on wasting it. 


Our great national parks are beginning to 
show the signs of long neglect. There are 
power dams to be built and floods to be 
brought under control. These things add to 
our wealth and well-being. They add to our 
strength. 

PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


Yes, all around us we see challenge and 
opportunity. Yet the present administration 
seems hesitant and uncertain. It appears 
to be divided between those who write the 
speeches and those who write the program, 
The promises are plentiful but the perform- 
ance is not up to par. 


At this point, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article by Charles E. Egan of the 
New York Times: 

‘TWENTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION RISE 
Urcep For Economic HEALTH—PLANNING 
AssociaTION Says FatLure To Use Fu. 
Capacities Wou.tp Br INEXCUSABLE IN A 
PreriLous Wor.ip SITUATION 

(By Charles E. Egan) 

Wasuinecton, July 3.—This country needs 
to step up its production of goods and serv- 
ices by at least $25 billion over the next 12 
months to keep the economy healthy, the 
National Planning Association asserted today. 

The group, organized in 1934 as a private 
nonprofit, nonpartisan body, embraces mem- 
bers from agriculture, business, labor, and 
the professions. 

Its latest report, “Opportunities for Eco- 
nomic Expansion,” held that the recent busi- 
ness recession had run its course but warned 
that an upswing in the gross national prod- 
uct—the total value of goods and services 
produced by the country—by at least $25 
billion was essential if the Nation was to 
continue strong. 

“Involuntary total or partial idleness on 
the part of a substantial number of workers 
and underutilization of productive capacity 
would be undesirable under any circum- 
stances,” the report stated. “They are in- 
excusable in a perilous world situation in 
which the most effective use of manpower 
and capacities concerns not only the comfort 
but also the security and possibly the sur- 
vival_of the Nation.” 

According to a committee headed by H. 
Christian Sonne, the upturn in production 
can be brought about only by a sharp in- 
crease in national defense spending or by 
such incentives to increased consumer 
spending as price and tax cuts, plant and 
equipment modernization, commitments for 
new schools, hospitals, and roads and similar 
outlays. 
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Mr. Sonne told a news conference that by 
fall President Eisenhower must decide how 
much of the $25 billion increase in the gross 
national product could be achieved through 
increased defense spending and then decide 
what part public works and other products 
should play. 

According to close advisers on economic 
matters to General Eisenhower, the annuaj 
Conference of Governors to be held at Bolton 
Landing, N. Y., beginning July 11, will be 
asked to give the White House an estimate 
of the money each State is prepared to spend 
this year and next on public works. A sum- 
mary of the reports, it was said, will be useq 
by the White House to decide the magnitude 
of Federal spending necessary to prevent any 
further drop in employment and business 
activity. 

The planning group said that “a sobering 
aspect” in the present business outlook was 
that economic activity has been leveling of 
at a rate of production which is more than 
$15 billion below the rate of reasonably full 
employment. ; 

“Unemployment is still between 5 and 6 
percent of the civilian labor force,” the re- 
port said. “Including allowance for involun- 
tary short hours and for temporary layoffs, 
one may estimate that an even larger propor- 
tion of the labor force is idle, And, looking 
at the now visible factors of demand, it is 
difficult to see what forces of the market 
under present programs and policies would 
be likely to lift business activity to the full 
employment level. 

“Hence, there appears to be a possibility 
that, for some time, business activity might 
move approximately sidewise, considerably 
below the full employment level. With a 
continuing rise in the labor force and a 
rather rapid rise in output per man-hour, a 
sidewise movement of business conditions 
would result in an increaSed idleness of ayail- 
able human and material resources.” 

POSSIBLE GAP NOTED 

A year from now the group said a gap of 
about $25 billion would exist between the 
realized output of goods and services and the 
full employment level. 

The report gave the gross national prod- 
uct in 1953 as $367 billion and said that, at 
an annual rate, the first quarter of this 
year indicated a 1954 level of $356 billion 
with that of the first quarter of next year 
at an annual rate of $360 billion. 

“If demand and production should con- 
tinue over some time to move considerably 
below a full employment level,” the report 
added, “it is likely that the existence of idle 
capacity would make business more reluctant 
to go ahead with expansion plans. Thus, a 
sidewise movement of -business is possible 
only for a limited period of time. It would 
be likely to lead to a new downturn if con- 
tinued over a extended period.” 

Mr. Sonne told reporters that the Govern- 
ment’s policies and programs so far “may 
be enough to enable us to muddle ajong and 
avoid a depression” but not enough to stim- 
ulate the growth the economy needs. 

“The situation is much more serious than 
most people think,” Mr. Sonne added. “A 
shift from rising defense spending to de- 
clining defense spending is a major adjust- 
ment. Nothing the Government has done 
so far takes care of that.” 

Mr. Sonne said that it was a serious mis- 
take to attribute the recent recession to ex- 
cessive inventories in the hands of pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

The inventory situation, Mr. Sonne said, 
was “merely a link in a chain of economic 
troubles,” in which reduced defense spend- 
ing was the primary cause. The drop in 
defense spending weakened markets, caused 
unemployment, made idle productive ca- 
pacity, and in turn cut heavily into consumer 
buying. 

Mr. Sonne said he thought it “quite likely” 
that the administration would increase de- 
fense spending between now and 1957. He 
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also said that there was a particular need 
now for reducing income taxes because low 
income groups were made up of the people 
who “feel the relief immediately and buy 
more goods” with their money. 

The National Planning Association's steer- 
ing committee, Mr. Sonne said, favors a re- 
duction of income-tax rates rather than 
higher exemptions because, in event of an 
emergency “it is easier to impose higher 
rates.” 





Public Laws 437 to 450, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include my report to my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Dli- 
nois on Public Laws 437 to 450, inclusive, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-FPOURTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dear FrrenpD: Continuing my report to you 
on the new laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 437 


H. R. 8779, appropriations for Department 
of Agriculture and for Farm Credit Admin- 
istration: Appropriations will be covered in 
a separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 438 


Senate Joint Resolution 167, extending 
provisions of Housing Act 1 month: Housing 
Act of 1954 being still in conference, Public 
Law 438 extended for 1 month provisions 
(such as FNMA, Wherry Act, GI loans) other- 
wise expiring June 30, 1954. Also extends 
RFC, now in process of litigation, 1 more 
month, 

PUBLIC LAW 439 


S. 129, limitation in contingent legal fees: 
The Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 
sets 10 percent of Judgments recovered as 
the maximum fee to be allowed attorneys. 
But the Jurisdictional Act of 1935, relating 
to the Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, sets 
up a 5-percent maximum. Public Law 439 
raises it to 10 percent to conform with the 
general rule, The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs thought this equitable and 
reasonable, 

I have an open mind. It is impossible 
for me fully to inform myself on Indian 
affairs. By establishing a 10-percent maxi- 
mum, as in the case of veterans’ pensions, 
perhaps adequate protection against exorbi- 
tant fees has been afforded the Indians who 
are our wards. 

In the 81st Congress when the rent-control 
law was being written by the committee of 
which I was a member I urged a 10-percent 
limitation on fees for lawyers representing 
either tenants or landlords. The failure of 
my efforts meant, of course, that the fees 
were very much larger, in most cases swal- 
lowing up the benefits intended to help land- 
lords meet increased expenses and thus pe- 
nalizing both tenants and landlords. 


PUBLIC LAW 440 


8. 2742, Ute Indian Tribe: This law makes 
more money available for per capita distri- 
bution among the Ute Indians of Utah. 
Some $17 million was the tribe’s share of the 
1950 judgment. After expenditure of about 
$6 million (including a juicy attorney's bilt 
for $430,000) the tribe including principal 
and accumulated interest has some $13 mil- 
lion left on depositi 
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I do hope that in advancing toward the 
desired objective of placing the Indian on 
the common level of American citizénship 
the program is giving ample protection 
against the spoilers. You will have noticed 
in these reports many Indian laws enacted 
by this Congress. I think it is a subject that 
merits a full-dress review by the 84th Con- 
gress. 

PUBLIC LAW 441 


8. 2777, travel in Alaskan waters: This ex- 
tends for another year the exemption of cer- 
tain Alaskan ports from the law restricting 
to vessels of the United States transporta- 
tion from one port of this country to another 
port of the United States. Reason: there is 
no American steamer on this route, only 
Canadian. See Public Law 124, enacted dur- 
ing the first session. It has to be done every 
year, pending the availability of American 
vessels in this area. 


PUBLIC LAW 442 


S. 2844, transactions by disbursing officers: 
Routine amendment to the act of 1944 au- 
thorizing certain transactions by disbursing 
officers of the United States. 


PUBLIC LAW 443 


8S. 3103, extending title II of First War Pow- 
ers Act: This was passed on the recommen- 
dation of the Department of Defense as nec- 
essary to insure an uninterrupted perform- 
ance of contracts to facilitate the national 
defense. It extends title II of the First War 
Powers Act of 1941, revived during the Ko- 
rean emergency, to June 30, 1955. Seems 
the Department of Defense is still function- 
ing on a war (or expectant war) basis. 


PUBLIC LAW 444 


S. 3364, hospitalization of Indians: In 1949 
Congress authorized a $1.5 million appro- 
priation for a hospita' to be built in coopera- 
tian with New Mexicc and at which 100 In- 
dian patients, wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were to be treated. There has been a 
delay in construction. Public Law 444 
merely extends to 1957 the date for submis- 
sion of certain reports by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

PUBLIC LAW 445 


H. R. 445, Hawaiian bond issues: Whether 
the legislature of Hawaii is impowered by the 
Organic Law of Hawaii to authorize bond 
issues, without the consent of Congress, is a 
question raised by attorneys for prospective 
purchasers. Public Law 445 settles the 
point by approving of such bond issues, past, 
present, future. Merely a justification for 
legal eagles to collect a fee. 


PUBLIC LAW 446 


H. R. 2848, wharf landings in Hawaii: This 
permits the Territory of Hawaii to collect 
landing and wharf fees from United States 
vessels on the same basis as States of the 
Union in continental United States. Fair 
enough. 

PUBLIC LAW 447 


H. R. 6276, mortgages on foreign-flag ves- 
sels: Under this act ship mortgages on 
foreign-flag vessels may be foreclosed in the 
admiralty courts of the United States exactly 
as is done in the case of American-flag ves- 
sels. Previously foreign-flag vessels had an 
advantage over our own vessels. 


PUBLIC LAW 448 


H. R. 5840, land exchange in Hawaii: This 
authorizes Hawali to exchange some 994 acres 
of public lands near Waimea for 1,250 acres 
of privately owned lands of equal value. Or- 
ganic law of Hawaii requires approval by 
Congress of any exchange of public lands ex- 
ceeding 40 acres in area. Hence the necessity 
of another public law. 

PUBLIC LAW 449 

H. R. 6154, Fort Peck Indian Tribes: An- 
other of a long series of acts aimed at putting 
the American Indian on his own with other 
American citizens, Public Law 449 gives the 
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Indian tribes at Fort Peck in Montana con- 
trol of theirown money. Recent oil discov- 
eries are carrying the Fort Peck Indians on 
& wave of prosperity. 

PUBLIC LAW 450 


H. R. 8729, Federal Reserve: This extends 
until June 30, 1956, the present authority of 
the Federal Reserve banks to purchase secu- 
rities directly from the Treasury in amounts 
up to a total of $5 billion. 

Here is an illustration of how it works: 
Prior to receipt of income taxes (starting to 
come in on March 15, 1954) the Treasury bor- 
rowed $190 million from the Federal Reserve. 
On March 17, 1954, the Treasury paid back 
the entire $190 million loan from the money 
received from income-tax payers. 

The committee of which your Representa- 
tive is a member has jurisdiction over the 
Federal Reserve. The committee was unani- 
mous in reporting out this bill. The subject 
is somewhat complicated. I hope my simple 
illustration will be helpful in pointing the 
outlines. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 





Salary Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following letter which I received from 
Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judicial selection, tenure, and 
compensation of the American Bar 
Association: 


AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, 
July 23, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: President 
William J. Jameson, of the American Bar 
Association, has recently written President 
Eisenhower, thanking him for receiving and 
talking with the board of governors of the 
American Bar Association during their recent 
meeting in Washington. I quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs from this letter: 

“As you know, one of the American Bar 
Association’s greatest efforts this year is to 
give every possible support to your recom- 
mendation for an increase in the salaries of 
Members of the Congress and Federal 
judges to the end that we may get and keep 
our finest and ablest citizens in these im- 
portant offices. While we realize, of course, 
that most who assume these honored posts 
are motivated by a desire for public serv- 
ice, they should be assured of a rate of 
return commensurate with the demands and 
responsibilities of these high offices. People 
with the interests of the country at heart 
should not be expected to sacrifice so much 
that they cannot afford either to aspire to 
or to accept service in the Congress and on 
the bench. 

“Accordingly, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has given unstinted support to the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries. Represen- 
tatives of the association have given unself- 
ishiy of their time, effort, and money to 
carry the message. The reports of our 
members throughout the country indicate 
widespread support of this program on the 
part of both the people and the Members 
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of Congress. Naturally, we were gratified by 
this situation and hope that the bill will be 
brought up for a vote at the earliest possible 
tinmre. We pledge our continued support of 
this important and necessary program.” 

I am enclosing herewith reports of a num- 
ber of editorials relating to the proposed sal- 
ary increases, which have recently appeared 
in newspapers in widely scattered parts of 
the country. 

The judicial congressional salary bill (S. 
1663) has been unanimously recommended 
for passage by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and we hope it will be voted on at 
this session of Congress. We respectfully 
call your attention to the following facts 
which we believe justify passing this salary 
increase bill at this session—many of which 
facts may never again support such action: 

(1) This salary increase bill has been 
heartily approved by the President and the 
Attorney General of the United States, who 
have urged its passage upon Congress. 

(2) The salary increase was approved by 
60 of the 63 witnesses who appeared before 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, including representatives of 
labor, agriculture, business and the profes- 
sions. There is no organized opposition to 
the bill, which has been approved by many 
substantial national organizations. 

(3) The salary increase has been approved 
by newspaper editors in all areas of the coun- 
try and of all political affiliations. Reprints 
of more than 200 of these editorials have 
been furnished Senators and Congressmen 
by the American Bar Association. 

(4) The salary increases have been ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association, and by many 
State and local bar associations throughout 
the country. 

(5) The salary increases were unanimously 
approved by the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, which consisted of 
outstanding leaders of labor, agriculture, 
business, and the professions. This Commis- 
sion was appointed under Public Law 220 of 
the 83d Congress. This law required the 
Commission to determine appropriate rates 
of pay for Senators, Congressmen, Federal 
judges, et al., and to report to Congress by 
January 15, 1954. The law required Congress 
within 60 legislative days thereafter to en- 
act legislation establishing the salaries of 
such persons. After a considerable amount 
of very hard work, the Commission has car- 
ried out its duties under this law. Needless 
to say, the members of this Commission hope 
that Congress will carry out its part of the 
bargain, and give effect to the Commission’s 
unanimous recommendation that such sal- 
aries be raised to the amounts set forth in 
the report. 

(6) Reports received from the many law- 
yers throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in this matter (and who, as a public 
service, have devoted a very considerable 
amount of their time to supporting the pro- 
posal) indicate that a substantial majority 
of Senators and Congressmen in both par- 
ties are not only favorable to this bill, but are 
extremely anxious to have an opportunity to 
pass it at this session. 

(7) Every Member of Congress needs this 
legislation, some of them desperately—and 
so do the judges. Why not face the situation 
frankly and courageously? 

Some of the recent dispatches from Wash- 
ington, and some recent editorials, have 
stated that the failure to bring this bill on 
for a vote at this session has been due to 


those who voted for such a bill of voting to 
raise their own salaries. If, as we under- 
stand is contemplated, any increases would 
be made effective at the convening of the 
Congress, then all the House Mem- 
the Senate Mem- 

year, can make, 
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if challenged, one conclusive and entirely 
apt rejoinder. That is, “Maybe a particular 
incumbent isn’t worth it—but the job is— 
and whoever is elected should be paid ac- 
cordingly.” 
Sincerely, 
Morris B. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Judicial 
Selection, Tenure, and Compensa- 
tion. 





Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, to deceive is unpardonable. In 
my opinion, this is what was attempted 
when the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service moved to 
suspend the rules of the House to pass 
H. R. 9245. It bore the number and the 
title of the Corbett bill but it was not 
the measure the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania {Mr. CorBEetT] had sponsored, 
nor was it the bill I had pledged to sup- 
port. I submit the following excerpt 
from the Recorp to sustain this fact: 

Mr. CorBEtTT. Mr. Speaker, a point of order 
or parliamentary inquiry, whichever is proper. 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CorseTt. Mr. Speaker, I find that the 
bill which is presently before us, H. R. 9245, 


“has the title and the enacting clause of the 


bill which I introduced and which was passed 
out of the committee. 

I also find that it deals not merely with 
postal salaries but contains an entirely dif- 
ferent title on postal rates, which action was 
never taken by the House committee. I do 
not believe that this bill can properly be 
before the House; certainly not with my 
name on it. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation that is before us is an amended bill, 
that is true. But all the legislation that 
we are considering was considered by the 
committee and reported favorably by our 
committee. 

The SpreaKeR. The business before the 
House is a motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. CorBeTT. Mr. Speaker, the bill was 
never reported from the committee as 
amended and I was not even notified that 
my name would be on the legislation. 

The Speaker. The Chair knows nothing 
about that. That is of no concern to him 
except as an individual Member of the House. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] 
has made a motion to suspend the rules and 
to pass the bill with an amendment. That 
is what the House is considering. 


The original Corbett bill H. R. 9245, 
was reported by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It recom- 
mended a 7 percent salary increase and 
the appointment of a commission to 
study post office reclassification. The 
minority, inciuding the chairman of the 
committee, issued a report objecting to 
the Corbett bill and supporting the Rees 
bill which has the approval of Post- 
master General Summerfield. This bill 
authorized the Postmaster General to 
reclassify the postal service, 
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When the Hagen petition to discharge 
the Rules Committee on the Corbett bil) 
had been signed by 212 Members of the 
House, it was realized that the Rees 
bill was near defeat. Thus, the chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee attempted to bring to the 
floor, a new, or so-called compromise 
bill bearing the title and the number of 
H. R. 9245. Speaking on this motion, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr, 
HaceEn, a Republican, said: 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I want to say it is 
difficult to oppose the leadership of any is- 
sue or legislation. However, I believe I am 
right and that it is my obligation as a Re- 
publican to speak out on this matter. 

In the few minutes that I have there will 
be little opportunity to discuss the provisions 
of the two bills. The postal pay bill— 
H. R. 9836—provides a small pay incréase for 
postal employees and they are happy to ac- 
cept and to receive it, although it is long 
overdue and it is not sufficient. But they 
do not approve or like this procedure. 

It has been reported to us that this fs 
the only way that this postal-pay bill can 
come up in the House for a vote. Why is 
this so? There are many other ways in 
which this postal-pay bill can be brought 
up. I, for one, do not like a whip or club 
over my head with the threat that if we do 
not approve of this motion there will be no 
postal-pay legislation, even though 90 per- 
cent or more of this House favor a postal- 
pay bill. 


The greatest heartache of a legislator 
is to have a compromise bill reported 
to the floor. Always it includes one 
main feature to which a Member has 
pledged his support. The Members who 
are so committed have then two alter- 
natives: vote for the passage of the en- 
tire measure including features they 
would not support in separate legislation, 
or vote against the entire bill and thereby 
renege on their promises to support the 
main feature of the bill. The motion 
of the chairman on July 14 to suspend 
the rules to pass a package bill incor- 
porating several bills without discussion 
and without the right to amend, was 
unwise and in my opinion it was a sub- 
terfuge. It was unfair to the postal em- 
ployees because in giving them a small 
increase in salary, it gave the Postmaster 
General the authority to reclassify their 
positions. To this they objected. I was 
opposed to this method of reclassifica- 
tion because I feel that this is the duty 
of the Congress. Also, this bill included 
an increase in rates on first-class mail 
which is the only class mail showing 
a profit of about $150 million a year. 
Concerning this compromise or package 
bill, Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative rep- 
resentative of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, wrote: 

We believe it is unfair to bring those 
questions before the House in a single pack- 
age and consider it a subterfuge to defeat 
adequate postal salary legislation at this 
session of Congress. 


Mr. Jerome Keating, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, said: 

The postal orgamizations have always Op- 
posed coupling postage-rate increases with 
postal pay. 

‘The Members of the House who voted 
against this motion, did so with the un- 
derstanding that this was not the only 
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way to bring the postal salary bill to 
the floor. At that time, there remained 
put six signatures to be affixed to the 
Hagen petition on the Speaker’s desk to 
pring out the true Corbett bill. This 
is the bill I have supported and will 
continue to support in accordance with 
the wishes of my constituents. 





State Grange Opposes Upper Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
California Grange News. 

The master of the California State 
Grange, Mr. George Shelmeyer, is a dis- 
tinguished leader who has guided this 
great organiaztion for 28 years. The 
grange has always supported sound 
reclamation projects whether in Cali- 
fornia or elsewhere. In speaking out 
against the upper Colorado storage proj- 
ect, the grange is taking cognizance of 
the fact that this project is a threat to 
our whole reclamation program. 

I know it is as distasteful to the 
grange, as it is to all of us who believe 
in sound reclamation, to find ourselves 
compelled by overriding national inter- 
est to call attention to the infeasible 
theories underlying the proposed upper 
Colorado storge project. 

Let the upper Colorado States come 
forward with a feasible development 
proposal and we will all be most willing 
and anxious to help them get it accepted. 
But we cannot, in good conscience, close 
our eyes to the raid on the treasury in- 
herent in the pending bill to authorize 
the upper Colorado storage project. 
When in addition, it involves a threat to 
California’s water rights, we are left with 
no alternative but to oppose its passage. 

The grange editorial follows: 

Ler’s Look a Bit CLOsER 

One of the most important streams on the 
western slope of the United States is the 
Colorado River. Its waters serve the needs 
of millions of people—the great majority of 
them concentrated in southern California. 

The wise use of this vital water flowing 
from the high Rockies to the Pacific Ocean 
is a matter directly or indirectly concerning 
every United States citizen. 

Therefore, the far-flung proposals in the 
upper Colorado Basin project legislation 
pending in Congress deserve much closer 


scrutiny than the sponsors of the measure 
desire. 


The executive committee of the California 
State Grange, following its study of the bills, 
has branded the project as unsound and 
dangerous in its proposed departures from 
present Federal water policy. The reasons 
are forcefully outlined in the State Grange 
resolution adopted by the executive board 
and printed in full on another page of this 
edition, 

Copies of the resolution have been dis- 
patched to each of California’s United States 
Senators and Representatives and several of 
the lawmakers have replied of their inten- 
tion to oppose the legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The California State Grange would never 
oppose reclamation projects in the upper 
Colorado Basin States which were based on 
sound planning, reasonable benefits from 
the Federal investment, and due considera- 
tion to the water interests of Arizona and 
southern California. 

Unfortunately, the projects now proposed 
by Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico meet none of these standards though 
it is estimated they would ultimately require 
more than $5 billion from the United States 
Treasury—staggering millions of which could 
never be repaid. 





Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Anderson (S. C.) 
Independent of Friday, July 23, entitled 
“Tke’s Cronies Proposing Biggest Steal 
of People’s Heritage in United States 
History.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKe’s CRONIES Proposinc B:iccest STreaL or 

PEOPLE’s HERITAGE IN UNITED States His- 

TORY 


Unless a Democratic Congress is elected 
in November the American people are in 
grave danger of being subjected to the great- 
est legalized robbery in the history of the 
United States. 

This became apparent this week during 
debate on the revised Atomic Energy Act. 

It became even more evident Wednesday 
night when the Senate, dominated by the 
Republican Party, approved a sordid scheme 
to give a $107 million powerplant to two 
Wall Street utilities holding companies. 

But that is chicken feed to what the 
greedy economic royalists of the land stand 
to grab unless the people awaken to the 
danger and elect Democrats to lock the doors 
to the Nation’s atomic treasures. 

Under the proposed Atomic Energy Act 
revision, the privilege of exploiting atomic 
energy for the generation of power will be 
turned over to a few huge financial com- 
bines. 

It is proposed to hand to a small clique 
of powerful industrialists and financiers the 
benefits of the secrets and processes of an 
atomic development program that cost the 
taxpayers at least $12 billion. 

Every person who reads this today—every 
American who pays taxes—has sacrificed to 
pay for that program. 

Now, under the benign leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration, it is all 
to be given away to a few selected Republi- 
can cronies—unless Americans wake up and 
recapture their Government from the pi- 
ratical plutocrats pulling the White House 
puppet strings. 

During this debate the Nation has been 
treated to the spectacle of the string-pullers 
in the galleries leering over the railing, like 
birds of prey, in anticipation of their Re- 
publican lieutenants in the Senate handing 
over to them the untold riches of the atomic 
empire millions of Americans bought and 
paid for with sweat-earned taxes. 

Senator Gore, of Tennessee, called atten- 
tion to the galleries in the midst of debate. 
“Let me point out,” he said, “that there have 
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been some remarkable guests in the gallery. 
We have been favored by visits from some 
of the utilities tycoons and a whole battery 
of attorneys.” 

They are taking the position that the 
American people bought and paid for the 
atomic energy program in wartime to make 
weapons; that the people have already re- 
ceived their $12 billion worth from the in- 
vestment of their tax money; and that now 
this huge development should be turned over 
to them so they can reap profits rich beyond 
all dreams. 

Since atomic energy will figure in every 
facet of American life in the future—power, 
fuel, science, medical research, transporta- 
tion—it is apparent that if given free hand 
to exploit the people’s heritage a few men 
could place millions in economic bondage. 

“If the administration has its way,” Sen- 
ator Morse, of-Oregon, warned, “there will be 
little or no competition for the giant utility 
companies from the Federal Government. 
Conditions are ripe for the giants to estab- 
lish a monopoly in the atomic power busi- 
ness, 

Senator Murray, of Montana, a Democrat, 
declared that to approve the bill in its present 
form means return to the 19th century— 
ignoring all the safeguards established 
against monopoly piracy the past 50 years— 
by “enacting atomic-energy legislation which 
will give the private power companies exclu- 
sive, unregulated, and unconditional right 
to use the public nuclear materials as fuel 
for generating plants without recapture pro- 
visions, without assent to regulation, with- 
out priority to public and cooperative power 
distributors—without any of the safeguards 
of the public interest to assure developments 
in abundance at the lowest possible cost 
which our predecessors in the national legis- 
lature—the Congress—have found neces- 
sary.” He continued: 

“On the very eve of revealing the practical 
use of nuclear materials to generate elec- 
tricty, on the very eve of a great peacetime 
benefit flowing from the taxpayers’ tremen- 
dous investment, it is proposed to pass a 
measure which will let companies with kKnow- 
how move into the energy field, take out 
patents, and reap a potentially enormous 
profit from the taxpayers’ investment.” 


Morray pointed out that he is not opposed, 
and neither are we, to private electric com- 
panies being licensed to build nuclear-fueled 
electric plants to provide more abundant 
power at lower rates—if they are regulated to 
assure reasonable rates. 

“But,” Murray said, “I am not in favor of 
the Government permitting the companies 
to patent some final step in the process of 
generating electric power with nuclear ener- 
gy, and thereby gain control of the whole 
process. I am not in favor of them having 
a tollgate between the people’s raw material 
and the end product, whether it be patent 
or exclusive license.” 

Indications are that the bill will be rammed 
through despite determined Democratic op- 
position. We have had the “big lie” in this 
administration. Now we are confronted with 
the “big steal”—the biggest potential theft 
of the people’s heritage in the Nation's 
history. 





The Late Albert Sidney Camp 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 
Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 


er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Crosser], 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, bear 
with me briefly while I try to tell the 
feeling I had about this distinguished 
colleague and good friend of ours, Sip 
Camp, who has just passed from this 
earthly scene. I have had the same ex- 
perience many of you have had because 
of his friendliness and helpfulness. 
That I shall never forget. Indeed, no 
one who knew Sip could ever forget him. 


All the beautiful things that have been 
said about him I endorse. I think all of 
us could wholeheartedly voice the beau- 
tiful sentiment about our friend Sip 
which is expressed in the lines which I 
quote as follows: 


What deed or merit 
Has been mine 
That God to me 
Should send 

Of all his gifts 

The most divine 
My other soul, 

A friend? 


Mr. Speaker, Sip Camp was a true 
friend. I shall miss him very much. 
His wife and family have my sincere 
sympathy. 





Los Angeles County Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted me here- 
tofore to do so, I am sure it will be of 
interest and value to you and to all the 
Members of this great legislative body, 
in which I have now had the honor and 
responsibility of serving four terms, to see 
and read the text of the formal require- 
ments by the county of Los Angeles, 
Calif., dealing with the important sub- 
ject of possible subversive activities of 
any applicant for employment by said 
county. I, therefore, present a letter 
written to me under date of May 7, 1954, 
by the distinguished Assistant County 
Counsel Gerald G. Kelly. You will note 
that the letter says: 

This oath is no longer used because the 
State of California has occupied the field 


with a State form of oath which does not 
list any organization, 


The following is the printed form, 

which is self-explanatory: 
Los ANGELES, Catir., May 7, 1954, 
Hon. CiyDe Dor te, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DoyYLe: Pursuant to 
your telephonic request of today, please find 
enclosed six copies of the Los Angeles County 
loyalty oath. This oath is no longer used 
because the State of California has occupied 
the field with a State form of oath which does 
not list any organization, 

Very truly yours, 
Harovip W. EEnnepy, 
County Counsel, 
Geratp G. KEtty, 
Assistant County Counsel. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


OaTH AND AFFIDAVIT 


4. OATH OF OFFICE OR EMPLOYMENT 


I, (print your name carefully) .....----. 
aioe eo erenten-an » do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Consti- 
tution and laws of the State of California, 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office or 
employment for which I am applying. So 
help me God. 

B. AFFIDAVIT RE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 

I do further swear (or affirm) that I do 
not advocate, nor am I now a member, nor 
have I been since December 7, 1941, a mem- 
ber of any political party or organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States, or State of California, 
or county of Los Angeles, by force or vio- 
lence, except those specified as follows: 
and that during such time as I am an officer 
or employee of the county of Los Angeles, I 
will not advocate nor become a member of 
any political party or organization that ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States, or State of California, or 
county of Los Angeles, by force or violence. 

C. AFFIDAVIT RE ALIASES 

I do further swear (or affirm) that I have 
never used or been known by any names 
other than the above, except as follows: 
(Give maiden name, if any; pen name; stage 
MAUR, | O00} cand ddincnaiincdmasseecininind mainte . 


D. MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 


I do further swear (or affirm) that I have 
never been a member of, or directly or in- 
directly supported or followed any of the 
hereinafter listed organizations, except those 
that I indicate by a X mark. 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade__.......... ( 
Academic and Civil Rights Council of 
ORO ois nc cdenidtibeccccmctindbamies ( 
Attar Goleeel CHM soca hide see ( 
RPAGUG is cn cnntcnallitenacndlwedbtwite ( 
American Artists Congress.........._. ( 
America for Americans..........-.... ( 


American Committee for Democratic 

and Intellectual Freedom_._-_.__..__- ( 
American Committee for Protection: of 

Pursign: Wah. wc ci nc cmetcs 
American Committee to Save Refugees_ 
American Communications Association. 
American Communist Party__._....-_. 
American Council on Soviet Relations. 


rr 


American Federation for Political 
GN ain nanphinwdd ny obatinnadsawel ( 
American Friends of the Chinese 
Pa icin deli ieiecwwegibitondas ( 
Gamattens GURGR. c.tiihtisctntinckuniawoe 
American League Against War and 
PURSE si entice cn peciiviincoccancnses ( 


( 
American League of Christian Women. ( 


ee ee et ee et et et ee ee ~~ al = ~ eee oe — —_ — ee eee cae 


American Peace Mobilization._....... ( 
American Russian Institute___.._..._. ( 
American Society for Technical Aid 
Ee ee oe eR ee ( 
American Student Union_-_........._. ( 
American Writers Congress__......_.. ( 
American Writers School_............ ( 
American Youth Congress__........... ( 
American Youth for Democracy____... ( 
Anti-Axis Committee................. ( 
Anti-Hearst Examiner__............_. ( 
Anti-BMeat 1eOQUO.nii ce eccincnncncnn ( 
Anti-Nazi League of Hollywood___.... ( 
Anti-ROTC Committee_............... ( 
Bm00s TAME sictccewemccnccutisece ( 





Artist Front to Win the War_---..... ( 
Arts Advisory Council-_.....--.--.--.. ( 
Authors LAGQU0...<<ascqccesesennsmcce ( 
FTI in soessnsieidianntasapiipagan thts andint seeempeai maine aan ( 
Bay Area Council Against Discrimina- 
BOR So ice ecnccndncccepnipeneuenes ( 
California Conference for Democratic 
ROAR. cg ewined yousinndnndbinmae ( 
California Labor School_.........-... ( 
California Youth Legislature.._...... ( 
Centro Anti-Communista__-......----. ( 


HON... wee sndienteswons fpas------- ( 
Citizens Committee for Defense of Mex- 
ican-American Youth--...-....---.. ( 


( 
Citizens No Foreign Wars Coalition... ( 
Civil Rights Congress_.......-...-.-. ( 
Civil Rights Council for Northern Cali- 


SI GIIIEN satiesdistinen inde’nduentnmeeneebenaitamdiasinatebdey ( 


Committee for Boycott Against Japa- 


9060: AGIA... 00<cenoniminbh~sn ( 


Committee for Defense of Mexican- 


Co eee ( 
Committee for Support of S. W. Gerson. ( 


Committee Protesting Attacks Against 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade___......_. ( 
Committee To Defend America by Keep- 

Re ONS Ce Wwiccccicinwaccanennons ( 
Communist International__.....2.... ( 
Communist Party’s Little Theater_.... ( 
Communist Workers School_____...... ( 
Communist Political Association...... ( 
Conference for Democratic Action__... ( 
Consumers National Federation... _ ( 
Contemporary Theater____........-. . ( 


Coordinating Commission To Lift Em- 


BRSO (00 BME) nce cnaddinddsdticcwe ( 
Council for Pan American Democracy. ( 


Cultural and Professional Projects 
SRO, witdcnilintininm endings ( 
Congress of Mexican and Spanish-Mexi- 
can Peoples of United States._...... ( 
SEE .. IID cases: ox cnccunthtpiie! guandiemmeatinnstnern ( 
Democratic Youth Federation........ ( 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Club___-__---- ( 


Elizalde Anti Discrimination Commit- 


( 
Emergency Committee To Aid Spain... ( 


Emergency Trade Union Conference To 


Aid Spanish Democracy............ ( 
Ex Combattenti Society............... ( 
Parsee? LARGE Pato ccc cn cedcnncccos- ( 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 

Chemists and Technicians___...._.. ( 
Field Workers School................. ( 


First Congress of Mexican and Spanish- 


American Peoples of United States_. ( 


Friends of Soviet Russia.............. ( 
Friends of Soviet Union__........-... ( 
German-American Bund_......-.--__- ( 
Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inalienable Rights__.....-- ( 
Harry Bridges Defense Committee_____ ( 
Hold the Price Line Committee______._ ( 
Hollywood Anti-Nazi League____.____. ( 
Hollywood Cultural Commission__-_-_-_- ( 


Hollywood Community Radio Group... ( 


Hollywood Independent Citizens Com- 


mittee of Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
SRG Dceccbhunatinncoddéseteonionno ( 
Hollywood League for Democratic 
BUT, ctcciicinstt Riana inaebiiatiinttniniaipniadow ( 
Hollywood Theater Alliance__......_-- ( 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization__._.._ ( 
Humanist Society of FPriends_...____-_- ( 
Independent Citizens Committee of 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions_____- ( 
International Labor Defense__....__-- ( 
International Red Aid_........._-._- e ( 
International Workers Order_....._._. ( 
Jewish Peoples Committee__.......... ( 


Gotim: 100d CHD R ccttitttibbicnsinnssence ( 
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Joint Committee for Trade Union 
Rights ---------------------------- ( 
Joint Anti-Fascists Refugee Commit- . 
tee__-------------------------- ==: - 
League Again War and Fascism__..... ( 
League for Democratic Action_-_-.... ( 
League for Peace and Democracy_.__.. ( 
League of American Writers_---_---.. ( 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights... ( 
League of Women Shoppers---------.. ( 
League To Save America First_---.--_- ( 
Los Angeles County Political Commis- ‘ 
sion_.----------------------------- 
Los . ngeles County Trade Union Com- 
MIisSIOM nc cmmenmnwncnneeweceescnna ( 
Mooney Defense Committee_---.----.- ( 
Mobilization for Democracy---_-_------ ( 
Motion Picture Cooperative Buyers 
Cc ( 


Motion Picture Democratic Committee. ( 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 


MICtOS ca dipite edn dante slacicnenes ( 
National Committee To Abolish the Poll 


National Council on Soviet American 


ee ee ee ee —~ — - —~ —— — eee ee ee ee ee ee a 


Pride bednadten dogma caencccune ( 
National Emergency Conference___~--- ( 
National Federation for Constitutional 

Liber Gittieatsntinedscccetgmeecwcccnge ( 
National Negro Women’s Council_-.-.. ( 
National Negro Congress_......----.-- ( 
National Students League_....._-..... ( 
New MASSQB....0.~-<ccccccnennoses---- ( 
New Theater League_-._.._----.------- ( 
North American Committee To Aid 

Spanish Democracy_---.....-------- Se 
Pen and Hammer Club-.......--.....- Be 
Peoples Council of America_...-....-. oe 
Peoples Fe Reiiincdwecsintotcapedimaun ee 
Progressive Committee To Rebuild 

American Labor Party__..-.-...-.-- f..2 
Refugee Scholarship and Peace Com- 

MICHER comtisenncélicwenmckinnbatm cen am 
Second Annual California Model Legis- 

latUS.. nena stn wenegsswonmcoceccooce ta 
Simon J. Lubon Society.....--.....-. «9 
Social Problems Club.........-....... ce 
Spanish Relief Committee........-... ‘9 
Student Rights Association........... Cue 
United Farmers League-_..........-... C.o-2 
United Federal Workers...........-... ¢..) 
Westerns re inctimwccncncnccceccue .. 2 
Workers Alliance...........-_._ Se ca o 
World Committee Against War_..._.--. a 
Workers, GeMGsccncseccctsecacccnas ( ) 
Young Communist League.......-~~-- ( ) 
The Young Pioneers...........---.-. e-) 


day of 


Harotp J. Ostiy, 
County Clerk. 
By 








Deputy. 





Positive Anticommunism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent for me to do so, 
having been heretofore granted me, I am 
Pleased to present to the attention of 
your distinguished self and all of my 
other colleagues in this great legislative 
body, an editorial of June 2, 1954, by 
the editorial writer of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


This editorial points out an interpre- 
tation of the problem of anticommunism 
which must be vigilantly, sincerely, and 
promptly more and more considered and 
put in its proper relationship to the total 
anticommunism problem. Being on the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and hearing the evidence that comes 
to my attention in that official regard, I 
am increasingly searching out every pos- 
sible point of advantage and truth to 
help me apply myself in the most able 
and sound manner possible. I know 
that each and every Member of this great 
legislative body is at least equally con- 
cerned with me. 

Each time we vote billions of dollars 
for military defense and stability of our 
allies against the positive and antisub- 
versive advancement of communism and 
its subversive conspiracy, I increasingly 
doubt whether or not we have yet placed 
upon our calendar of action sufficient 
emphasis of the desire and necessity of 
doing more and more at the grassroots 
of citizenship among our friendly al- 
lied nations in the matter of technical 
assistance, commonly called point 4. 
This program, Mr. Speaker, properly ad- 
ministered, should be an antidote against 
communism. It should be one of the 
factors included in positive anticommu- 
nism. Having now traveled officially 
for Congress as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee to many of the na- 
tions of our friendly allies, I am con- 
vinced that While it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to be militarily strong and 
to promptly, soundly, and in good faith 
assist well-known friendly allies to do 
the same against antisubversive com- 
munism; nevertheless, I, in like manner 
and with no less vigor, believe we are 
not yet putting and placing sufficiently 
informed, intelligent, and applied em- 
phasis upon the factors which must be 
included against positive anticommu- 
nism if we are to more adequately pro- 
tect our national security against world 
communism conspiracy and if we are to 
stabilize the thinking and attitude and 
activities of the ordinary citizen, includ- 
ing children and youth of the free na- 
tions. 

The editorial follows: 

PosITIvVE ANTICOMMUNISM 

Truth can make men free. That funda- 
mental confidence was the underlying theme 
of President Eisenhower's magnificent ad- 
dress at Columbia University’s bicentennial 
celebration. His words were appropriately 
related to the theme of the observance— 
Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof—and equally to current events. 

Dozens of passages in the speech carry 
eloquent reminders to Americans that they 
must trust in truth, that their Nation was 
founded on the rights of dissent—both the 
theory and the practice. Many citizens as- 
sume that there is no need for such remind- 
ers in the United States in 1954. But it may 
be well to recognize that there are degrees 
of freedom here and now for dissent. Un- 
popular opinions may get no American cast 
into a dungeon, but they can lose him a job 
or cause him to be harassed by a congres- 
sional investigating committee. It has hap- 
pened even to effective battlers against com- 
munism. 

Of course, the holder of unpopular opin- 
ions should be ready to pay the penalty— 
else his concept of truth is suspect as unable 
to inspire great devotion. But a free society 
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should beware how great a penalty it makes 
any man pay for his dissent. Why? Be- 
cause it is likely to suffer more than those 
directly penalized. Although the majority 
may believe it possesses the truth, in human 
affairs such knowledge can be sharpened and 
strengthened by testing against dissent. The 
suppressors of dissent often lose more than 
the suppressees. 

For Americans, communism is so far from 
being a reasonable alternative to their own 
system that few even trouble to discuss its 
claims. It provides no useful grindstone of 
dissent. The danger here is that in the 
world contest for men's minds it is not suffi- 
cient to label a body of doctrine Communist 
and ignore it. Among the hundreds of mil- 
lions outside the Iron Curtain who still have 
no proper understanding of free government 
the claims of communism must be chal- 
lenged and exposed. 

President Eisenhower ably outlined the 
nature of the struggle in the realm of ideas 
and called for continued “mobilization of 
moral and spiritual energies.” He also ad- 
vocated increased measures to spread the 
truth about freedom. We hope Congress 
will take note when it votes on efforts to cut 
appropriations for the information program. 

Another danger in dealing with commu- 
nism is that political orthodoxy will find it 
altogether too easy to fight unpopular views 
by labeling them communistic. Mr. Eisen- 
hower warned both of conformity and of 
the intolerance which becomes persuaded 
that “every individual—or party—that takes 
issue with our own convictions is necessarily 
wicked or treasonous.” It takes no strain- 
ing to apply this to certain self-righteous 
Communist hunters and to Republicans who 
would use the “2) years of treason” slogan 
against the Democratic Party. 

Doubtless a good many of the President's 
hearers made their own application of his 
warning that one who sets Americans to 
quarreling over methods of combating com- 
munism may be the “unwitting ally or tool” 
of the Kremlin’s effort to divide and con- 
quer. Moreover, news reports of the speech 
linked a certain Senator's name with Mr. 
Eisenhower's expressed confidence that 
Americans will “drive from the temple of 
freedom all who seek to establish over us 
thought control—whether they be agents 
of a foreign state or demagogs thirsty for 
personal power and public notice.” 

But the President stuck to his rule 
against personalities. And it would be well 
for all citizens to recognize that the attack 
on truth and freedom is impersonal. While 
standing firmly against improper methods 
and abuses of power, the great opportunity 
is to practice positive anticommunism by 
preaching and practicing freedom. The 
President nobly pointed to major guide- 
Posts on the path, 





The Swiss Watch Cartel and the Tariff 


Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of the 
importation of watches. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THe Swiss WATCH CARTEL AND THE TARIFF 
- ISSUE 


At the present time there is pending before 
the President of the United States a recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission that 
the concessions in the rate of duty on 
watches granted to the Swiss in 1936 be with- 
drawn. It is my firm conviction that this 
recommendation should be accepted because 
it is in the national interest. 

The United States has long had a tradition 
that free competition should exist in the 
market place. We have passed laws making 
criminal many activities in restraint of trade 
or tending toward monopoly. We as a people 
believe that these laws are necessary for the 
welfare of all of us because they prevent the 
establishment of monopolies or the carrying 
on of commerce to the detriment of the 
general public. We believe that it is in the 
national interest to foster free and open 
competition. 

But we also believe that this tradition is 
important in international trade. We have 
taken a strong stand so far as international 
trade is concerned that cartels and mo- 
nopolies and restraints on trade are not in 
the best interests of the promotion of freer 
commerce among nations, nor in the best 
interests of the United States. Congress 
stated this policy in section 337 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, saying that where unfair 
methods of competition are used in inter- 
national trade and their effect or tendency 
may be to destroy, or to prevent the estab- 
lishment of, an industry in the United States, 
such methods are unlawful. When such un- 
fair methods are found to exist, the President 
is directed to refuse entry into this country 
of any articles concerned. In the Trade 
Agreements Act, the President is authorized 
to suspend any concessions granted in trade 
agreements with respect to any articles im- 
ported from foreign countries because of 
acts, including the operations of inter- 
national cartels, which tend to defeat the 
purposes of the act. 

This law and our tradition against re- 
strictions on trade should certainly be im- 
portant considerations in regard to the 
tariff on watches. If they are to have any 
real vitality in international trade they 
should be brought into play in this matter. 
There are few, if any, cases where we are 
dealing with a more unfair or destructive 
cartel than the Swiss Watch Trust. 

The trust is doing its very best to per- 
suade the President and his advisers not 
to accept the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation. Many Members of Congress 
have received propaganda from an organiza- 
tion signing itself “the Watchmakers of 
Switzerland.” It may have occurred to some 
of you—I know it did to me—to wonder just 
who these “Watchmakers of Switzerland” 
are. What is their organization? What is 
their purpose? It came as quite a surprise 
to me to learn that this association is sup- 
ported in Switzerland by a cartel admittedly 
devoted to the proposition of stifling com- 
petition in the production of watch move- 
ments wherever it may be found and of creat- 
ing a monopoly throughout the world for 
exploitation by the Swiss watchmaking 
industry. 


This cartel developed over a period from 
1924 to about 1940. It was originally a loose 
organization of watch manufacturers. 
Gradually, all members of the watchmaking 
industry, as well as related industries, such 
as the watch machinery manufacturers, were 
drawn into this combination. Persuasion 
was tried at first ,then, as this failed, in some 
cases Outright purchase of the freedom- 
loving, stubborn few was attempted. Some 
rugged individualists even managed to sur- 
vive this period, and so they were eventually 
compelled either to join in the restrictive 
agreements or to abide by them, whether or 
not they had signed. Many of these restric- 
tive practices were embodied in or enforced 
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through specific legislation. Thus, the Swiss 
Government has not only condoned these 
practices, but has actively engaged in them 
itself. The majority of the stock ownership 
in the firms manufacturing the principal 
parts of watches is held by what they orig- 
inally called the “Superholding Company,” 
now disguised behind a more innocuous 
name. And the shocking thing to one who 
believes as I do in the American tradition 
of free economy is that the Swiss Govern- 
ment controls this holding company. 


As a result of this government-sponsored 
combination and through a device known 
as the collective convention, the Swiss watch- 
making industry has its prices and profits 
regulated. Its export practices are rigidly 
supervised. Expansion by any one company 
or the hiring of additional employees is re- 
stricted. The export or foreign licensing of 
new watchmaking machinery or the estab- 
lishment of foreign subsidiaries is virtually 
forbidden. Through understandings, agree- 
ments, and leasing arrangements, this organ- 
ization casts its pall over the small jeweled 
watch industry in Germany and the very 
meager facilities in the United Kingdom. 
It extends also into the nonjeweled watch 
and clock industry. 


The purposes and intentions of this or- 
ganization have been stated quite clearly 
by a representative of the executive branch 
of the Swiss Government. In 1950 a M. 
Petipierre, arguing before the Swiss Gen- 
eral Assembly in favor of the extension of 
legislation giving federal sanction and sup- 
port to the cartel, said: “These agreements 
aimed at restricting the export of ‘chablons’ 
(disassembled watches) and of spare parts, 
at promoting the exportation of completely 
assembled watches and movements, and at 
preventing as much as possible the creation 
of watchmaking establishments abroad.” He 
went on to say later: “In the field of ex- 
ports, the agreement imposes various restric- 
tions on the manufacturers of the watch in- 
dustry for the purpose of preventing the 
development of foreign competition.” And 
still later in his argument he said: “Fur- 
thermore, the signers of the agreement agree 
not to create any watchmaking establish- 
ment abroad and not to give any assistance 
in any form whatsoever to a firm which has 
not signed the agreement or to a foriegn 
firm.” It would be difficult to imagine a 
more open declaration of an intention to 
create a monopoly. 

For propaganda purposes the cartel has 
been expressing great concern for the Amer- 
ican consumer if he is forced to pay higher 
prices for watches because of a proposed 
increase in the tariff. Were tears shed by 
this organization for the independent Swiss 
firms which were forced to join thé cartel? 
Were they concerned and sympathetic when 
the inroads of competition left the United 
Kingdom without a watch industry in a war 
emergency? Is any concern being shown 
for the consumers of Denmark, Norway, or 
other countries which have no watch in- 
dustry and where Swiss prices seem to be 
higher? It is fantastic to assume that a 
foreign-controlled cartel would have any con- 
cern for American consumers once competi- 
tion had been eliminated. 

It might be said that there is no real dan- 
ger of this cartel succeeding in creating a 
monopoly. But, let’s look at the record. 
The first tariff concessions granted under the 
Recriprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1934 
were to Switzerland early in 1936. Since that 
time, the annual import of jeweled watches 
from Switzerland has increased five times. 
The production of domestic jeweled watches 
has declined until it is now just about what 
it was in 1936. Since 1936, employment in 
the Swiss watch industry has soared. On the 
other hand employment in the domestic 
jeweled watch industry is now less than it 
was before World War Il. At the time of 
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the trade agreement with Switzerland in 
1936, our domestic industry supplied about 
50 percent of the jeweled watch market in 
this country. . By 1950, this had been re. 
duced to about 25 percent. By 1953, it was 
only about 18 percent. In 1954, it will be 
even less. The only manufaturers of jeweleq 
watches in the world not under Swiss domi- 
nation—outside the Iron Curtain—are the 
Bulova, Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham watch 
companies in the United States. One of 
these companies has already been through 
bankruptcy and is currently producing only 
a small quantity of watches. Since the first 
Tariff Commission study, which ended with 
1951, their combined employment and pro- 
duction on jeweled watches has fallen almost 
50 percent. All of them have commenced 
importing completed watch movements from 
Switzerland. When this transition to im- 
ported movements becomes complete, the 
Swiss cartel will have achieved its monopoly 
and that is about to happen unless some- 
thing is done immediately. 

This cartel is using every possible method 
to extend its web throughout the world. 
The Government of Switzerland imposes a 
12-cent tax on each lever-escapement watch 
movement manufactured or assembled. This 
so-called tax is then immediately turned 
over to the cartel association for use in 
propaganda and advertising. This fund 
amounts to well over $2 million a year, and 
it has been estimated that more than half 
of the fund is allocated to the United States 
market each year. A great deal of it is used 
to employ an American advertising firm to 
create and distribute propaganda favorable 
to the Swiss cartel. The representation of 
this vast pressure machine has proved so 
profitable that the advertising firm even 
maintains a branch office in Switzerland in 
the very building housing the main offices 
of the cartel. 


Under the guise of expanding trade in the 
interests of the United States and of the 
free world we are in grave danger of distort- 
ing the entire trade program to foster an 
evil we have long since declared contrary to 
our public policy. When we consider the 
national interest with respect to trade we 
are not alone concerned with the increasing 
of trade—we are primarily concerned with 
increasing the proper type of trade. The 
interests of our great Nation will not be 
served by using our Trade Agreements Act 
as a vehicle for the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of a foreign cartel which is supported 
by a foreign government. It would be a 
tragedy if, through a distortion of the pur- 
poses of one of our own laws, we should 
give it the active support of our Government, 
too. 





Maritime Academies and Kings Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial of 
the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
July 22, 1954, which does much to an- 
swer observations made in an editorial 
of Newsday, inserted earlier in the Rec- 
orD by Representative WarInwricurt, of 
New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 
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Maritime ACADEMIgS AND Kincs PoInt 


Representative WarInweicnHt, of New York, 
wants the Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., currently operating on 
a year-to-year basis from Government sub- 
sidy, placed on & permanent basis. 

Senators SmirH and Payne, of Maine, tak- 
ing an opposing stand for the time at least, 
have asked the Senate to defer any action 
pending @ thorough Commerce Department 
study of the Van Pelt resolution. 

WaInwricut finds literary support in 
Mark F. Ethridge, Jr., editor of Newsday, a 
daily newspaper published in Hempstead 
Town, Long Island. He takes an exceed- 
ingly dim view of the Maine senatorial dele- 
gation’s efforts. In an editorial captioned 
“Patronage Versus the Point,” Newsday had 
this to say: 

“Once again the issue of State patronage 
is taking precedence over the national good 
in the Senate. Maine’s two lawmakers, 
Senators Payne and SmirH, have asked the 
Senate to postpone action on giving Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy permanent 
status. 

“The Maine delegation fears that such 
status for Kings Point may mean the end 
of their State academy, which is subsidized 
by the Federal Government. The bill might 
also mean the end of State academies in 
Massachusetts, New York, and California, 
the four of which cost the United States 
$787,000 a year. 

“The fears of the Maine Senators, we hope, 
are justified. There is no reason why the 
Government should support State acad- 
emies when it has the facilities at Kings 
Point to do the job. 

“We see no point in holding up the bill. 
Though funds for the next year are already 
assured, morale is endangered by maintain- 
ing the Academy on what Representative 
Becker called a crisis-to-crisis existence. As 
the Van Pelt subcommittee of the House has 
decided, and as Senator Irvine Ives asks, the 
school should be given permanent status and 
equally with the other service academies. 

The two Maine Senators, however, are not 
without support. Commerce Secretary Weeks 
shares their view. 

The merits of Kings Point are undisputed. 
It was started in 1941 on a site purchased 
from the Chrysler estate for $100,000. It is 
now worth $12 million, and boasts an enroll- 
ment of approximately 800. Even so, its 
function is identical to that of the Maine 
Maritime Academy at Castine, and the other 
three State academies, differing only in the 
length of its course. It offers 4 years against 
3 by the State academies. When the final 
examination is passed, however, candidates 
for graduation receive Coast Guard licenses 
as third mates or third-class engineers in 
the merchant marine, and receive an ensign’s 
commission in the maritime service and 
United States Naval Reserve. 

What is behind the protest of the two 
Maine Senators, we do not know. But if 
the editor of Newsday is correct—that the 
request to defer granting the Kings Point 
institution permanent status was made 
through fear that Maine would lose the 
academy at Castine because of overlapping 
functions—there is nothing wrong with that. 
They should be commended for putting up 
& fight in behalf of the State they represent. 

But we doubt that that is the only or com- 
pelling reason for the stand taken by the 
Maine delegation. There is the matter of 
economics, 


In discussing this phase, the premise that 
the four State academies and Kings Point 
are equal scholastically and offer the same 
training stands unchallenged. The Federal 
Government has acknowledged this. The 
difference is in administration. Kings Point 
is totally subsidized by the Federal Govern- 


— the four State academies only partially 


Kings Point can be disposed of briefly. 
The Government kicks in $3,200,000 annually 
to run it. It costs the Government in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per student annually, and, 
having no ship, it “farms” the second-year 
men out as cadets with privately owned 
steamship companies. Put on the same ba- 
sis as the Military Academy at West Point 
or the Naval Academy at Annapolis, where 
salaries would also be included, and taking 
the two service academies as criteria, it 
would cost about $5,000 annually for each 
candidate for a rating. ‘Thus, after the 4- 
year course was completed, it would have 
cost the Federal Government $20,000 on the 
basis of “permanent Federal status’ and 
more than $12,000 under current status to 
graduate one man. 

The picture changes radically in the State 
academies. Castine will serve as the ex- 
ample. There the present student body 
started at 230 and now numbers 204, for 
an average of about 215. Each of these stu- 
dents pays $400 tuition, $510 board and $56 
in fees and incidentals, for a total of $966. 
The State allots $95,000 by appropriation 
and whatever else may be needed from the 
contingent fund. The Government kicks in 
$37,500, all of which is used to run the ship 
assigned to the academy, and grants $400 
scholarships to 150 students, making a total 
of $99,500 granted by the Government. This 
$60,000 in Government scholarships must, of 
course, be subtracted from the $207,690 paid 
by the students, leaving the total take from 
students at $147,690. 

This leaves students and State contri- 
buting $242,690 and the Government $99,500, 
or about 2144 to 1 with the Government on 
the short end. 

Under this partial subsidy, it costs the 
Government between $600 and $700 annually 
for each student, compared to the more than 
$3,000 at Kings Point under its present 
status. 

Carrying this through to the 4-year course 
at Kings Point and the 3-year courses at 
the four State academies, the Government 
pays in excess of $12,000 on the one hand and 
about $1,950 for the identical thing on the 
other. 

Sound economics argue loudly against any 
change that would increase this disparity. 





Statement Relative to Misuse of Duck 
Stamp Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a former executive officer of 
the California Division of Fish and 
Game, I am intensely interested in those 
things that have to do with wildlife 
conservation. 

The present trend is an apparent ef- 
fort to divert certain moneys collected 
under the provisions of the Pitman- 
Robertson Act for purposes other than 
those stipulated in the law. 

The present director of the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game of the State of 
California, the Honorable Seth Gordon, 
is an outstanding conservationist whose 
reputation goes way beyond the shores 
of our country. 

Before going to the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game as its director, 
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he headed the Conservation Division of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Seth Gordon knows whereof he speaks, 
and he speaks out in defense of fish and 
wildlife whenever he sees its well-being 
impaired, 

I want to make this by way of intro- 
duction to a statement that he made 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives in June of this 
year. 

STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Georce P. MILuer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Georce: I appreciate your comments 
of the 19th concerning the statement rela- 
tive to the misuse of duck stamp money. 

I doubt very much whether this statement 
will be of sufficient value to justify reprint- 
ing it in the Recorp; but if you think other- 
wise, you certainly have my permission to 
do so, In that event, here is an extra copy 
for that purpose. 

With best regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Sern Gorpon, Director. 

P. S—wWe have received a iot of very 
favorable comments from various parts of 
the country on this statement, and none 
which are adverse so far. 


_—_— 


STATEMENT TO COMMITTEE ON House INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, OF THE UNITED STATES 
Concress, RELATIVE To Misuse or Duck 
Stamp Money, By SeTH Gorpon, Sacka- 
MENTO, CALI¥F., JUNE 28-29, 1954 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, my name is Seth Gordon, and at 
present am the director of the California 
Department of Fish and Game, with offices 
in Sacramento. 

By way of further identification, it was my 
privilege to be numbered among the early 
promoters of the duck stamp law. Later 
as the conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League, Chicago, then as president 
of the American Game Association, with 
headquarters here in Washington, I had a 
material part in the campaign for the en- 
actment of the law establishing the national 
refuge system, the duck stamp law to pro- 
vide funds to finance it, and other impor- 
tant national legislation dealing with the 
general conservation problem, 


DR. NELSON’S WARNING IN 1919 


The basis for the legislation under which 
funds are now being contributed by 2,350,000 
sportsmen from one end of the country to 
another, through the purchase of duck 
stamps, had its beginning back in February 
1919 when the late Dr. E. W. Nelson, one of 
the Nation’s foremost scientists, then Chief 
of the United States Biological Survey, while 
addressing a national conference on game 
and wildlife conservation at Ottawa, Canada, 
called attention to the fact that— 

“Continued transformation on a large 
scale of marshy lands into farms in the west- 
ern United States and Canada is decreasing 
the resting places and feeding grounds of mi- 
gratory wildfowl, and constitutes one of the 
most serious dangers to the future of these 
birds. If a sufficient number of sanctuaries 
are not supplied, and if the drainage and 
devotion to agricultural and other purposes 
of the marshy areas continue, migratory 
waterfowl will diminish despite every effort 
along other lines to conserve them.” 

That same year Dr. Nelson also discussed 
the entire problem with the game and fish 
officials of the entire Nation assembled at 
Louisville, Ky. 

In April of the following year, in an article 
published in the American Game magazine, 
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published by the American Game Associa- 
tion, he further stated: 

“Unless combined State and Federal action 
is taken in the near future to reserve per- 
manently the marshy areas and shallow lakes 
most suitable tor wildfowl breeding and feed- 
ing grounds, a few years will see their elim- 
ination.” 

REFUGES AND HUNTING GROUNDS SUGGESTED 


Dr. Nelson, recognizing the importance of 
sound conservation programs, as well as of 
public hunting areas, recommended that the 
suggested reservations for migratory wildfowl 
be of two classes: “One in which no shooting 
shall ever be permitted, where the birds may 
have sanctuary and rest and breed unmo- 
lested; another series of reserves should be 
established as public hunting grounds, 
where, under the simplest restrictions the 
public shall have opportunity for good 
shooting and thus place it on a footing of 
equality with the owners of private shoot- 
ing preserves. These areas, while shot over 
during hunting season, would be closed and 
become protected breeding and feeding 
places for wildfowl during the rest of the 
year, and thus help in increasing the supply.” 

It may interest the members of this com- 
mittee to know that even back in that early 
period the danger of farm surpluses of vari- 
ous kinds was pointed out repeatedly in an 
effort to help stem the reckless drainage of 
millions of acres of land, much of which 
later proved valueless for crop production, 
which formerly had been the homes of wa- 
terfowl and other water-loving birds and 
animals. 


CONSERVATION FORCES LED CAMPAIGN 


Following the warnings from Dr. Nelson, 
the conservation forces of the country, un- 
der the leadership of the American Game 
Association, rolled up their sleeves and be- 
gan organizing campaigns to help save the 
waterfowl breeding and feeding grounds, 
and to provide public hunting grounds for 
unattached shooters. Legislation for what 
was then known as the Federal license and 
public shooting-grounds bill, including a 
dollar sticker to be bought by all waterfowl 
hunters, was introduced in 1920 and kept 
before Congress in one form or another 
each succeeding session until 1929 when the 
Norbeck-Andresen law, known as the Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Act of February 
18, 1929, was passed and signed by the 
President. 

While the Norbeck-Andresen Act was 
pending session after session, Congress pro- 
vided funds to acquire, by purchase, two of 
the country’s most important waterfowl 
breeding and feeding grounds, namely, the 
Upper Mississippi Fish and Wildlife Refuge, 
running from Davenport, Iowa, to Red Wing, 
Minn., and the Bear River Waterfowl Refuge 
in Utah. 

When it seemed hopeless to obtain agree- 
ment upon the dollar Federal license plant, 
the conservation forces decided, with doubts 
and misgivings on the part of many, to get 
the basic law through without the license 
feature. Since the conservation of migra- 
tory birds benefits all citizens, and was 
pledged under a treaty with Canada, it was 
argued that Congress should very properly 
appropriate the necessary funds. 

EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS AUTHORIZED FOR 10- 
YEAR PROGRAM 


The bill in its final form authorized ap- 
propriations aggregating $8 million over a 
period of 10 years, “‘to more effectively meet 
the obligations of the United States under 
the migratory bird treaty with Great Brit- 
ain by lessening the dangers threatening mi- 
gratory game birds from drainage and other 
causes by the acquisition of areas of land 
and any water to furnish in perpetuity re- 
serves for the adequate protection of such 
birds; and authorizing appropriations for 
the establishment of such areas, their main- 
tenance and improvement, and for other 
purposes.” 
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BIOLOGICAL CHIEF MADE COMMITMENTS 


While that bill was under consideration, 
the late Paul G. Reddington, then Chief of 
the United States Biological Survey, among 
other things, promised to use the funds as 
follows: 

“As suggested in the report of this Depart- 
ment on the measure under date of January 
11, 1929, the $75,000 proposed for the first 
year’s expenses would be used in making a 
comprehensive survey of the most desirable 
sanctuary sites throughout the United States, 
and in developing a clear-cut, businesslike 
program for the establishment of the neces- 
sary sanctuaries along the migration routes.“ 

It was Mr. Reddington’s conclusion, based 
on information in the files of the Biological 
Survey, that Federal sanctuaries were needed 
in at least 125 concentration areas. 

Concerning the proposed allocations for 
the second year, Dr. Reddington promised 
that— 

“Practically all of the estimated amount 
of $200,000 (authorized for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931) will be expended in 
accordance with the present plans * * * on 
the acquisition of lands found by the in- 
vestigation made during the first year to be 
needed for sanctuary purposes * * * it is 
not planned to expend any of this $200,000 
in the administration of sanctuaries during 
this year. 

“During the third year under the $600,000 
appropriation we estimate that we will use 
95 percent for the acquisition of additional 
lands, including the construction of neces- 
sary improvements such as dikes, ditches, 
dams, etc., and approximtealy 5 percent for 
administering the areas already acquired. 
Subsequently and until a sufficient number 
of sanctuaries have been obtained to provide 
for the welfare of the migratory birds, it is 
the present plan of the Department to use 
each year approximately 80 to 85 percent in 
acquisition and improvements, and not to 
exceed 15 to 20 percent for the employment 
of protectors to administer and patrol the 
sanctuaries.” 

Beginning with the fourth year, the 
amount authorized was $1 million annually. 
CONGRESSIONAL SPECIAL WILDLIFE COMMITTEES 


Following the enactment of the Norbeck- 
Andresen Act, it became evident that unless 
far greater support could be found for this 
important undertaking, the whole program 
would collapse. Fortunately, a special Sen- 
ate Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources was organized on March 20, 1931 
to make special studies of various proposed 
wildlife programs, which action was followed 
later by the establishment of a special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife in the 
House of Representatives. 

Due to conditions which prevailed in 1930 
and 1931, it was realized that while author- 
izations were one thing, obtaining actual 
governmental appropriations to carry out a 
program such as contemplated by the Nor- 
beck-Andresen Act, was quite a difficult 
matter. 

It was further found that since the Fed- 
eral Government had committed itself to a 
migratory waterfowl restoration program, 
many of the States took little or no interest 
in the birds, except to fight for their full 
share in the open hunting seasons. 

The American Game Association then came 
forward, September 1931, with a suggested 
$25 million bond issue proposal, the bonds 
to be issued at the rate of $5 million per 
year “to purchase, lease, and maintain mi- 
gratory bird breeding, feeding, and resting 
grounds,” and to be retired from funds to be 
collected through a dollar Federal license 
to hunt migratory waterfowl. 

The plan further contemplated that the 
States would contribute on a 50-50 basis in 
the acquisition of the areas, and when the 
purchases were completed the projects would 
be turned over to the States for administra- 
tion under the general Federal regulations. 
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The entire purpose of this proposal was 
to reemphasize the magnitude and immediate 
urgency of the waterfowl needs. Those wno 
proposed it were looked upon as visionary 
but well-meaning individuals. Due to the 
delays land prices and everything else went 
up. Approximately twice the $50 million 
($25 million Federal contributions, $25 mi). 
lion State contributions, expenditure then 
contemplated has already been made, and the 
job is far from completed. 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS HELD 


The Senate Special Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wildlife Resources began to hold 
hearings on various proposals and submitted 
a series of reports, also introduced the pres- 
ent duck stamp bill, the primary purpose of 
which was to supplement and support the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929 by 
providing funds “for the acquisition of areas 
for use as migratory bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds; for develop- 
ing and administering such areas; for the 
protection of certain migratory birds; for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations thereunder.” 

It will be noted that acquisition of areas 
was placed first on the list. The act provided 
that not less than 90 percent of the money 
collected from duck stamps, being issued at 
$1 each, was to be used for the purpose of ]o- 
cating, acquiring, administering, etc., suit- 
able areas for migratory bird sanctuaries un- 
der the provisions of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act of 1929. 


SPECIAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE NAMED 


While the Duck Stamp Act was before Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Agriculture, early in 
January of 1934, set up a special 3-man com- 
mittee consisting of Thomas H. Beck, chair- 
man, J. N. Darling, and Prof. Aldo Leopold 
to study the wildlife needs of the Nation. 
In their report of February 8, 1934, they 
recommended that a total of $50 million be 
expended for purchasing submarginal lands 
for wildlife restoration and that a minimum 
of $24 million be so allocated; also that 4 
million acres be acquired quickly, under 1- 
year leases with options to buy, for migra- 
tory waterfowl and shore birds to secure 
some of the highly important lands at once 
rather than to do a piecemeal job. 


HUNTERS VOLUNTEERED EXTRA DOLLAR 


The new duck stamps, which first went on 
sale on August 14, 1934, at $1 each, during 
the 1935 fiscal year totaled 635,001. In a 
special Fish and Wildlife Service publication 
of 1947 concerning the stemps and listing 
the number of stamps sold each year up to 
1946 (1946—$1,725,505), the Fish and Wild- 
life Service stated: 

“In general, about one-third of the ex- 
penditures from the 90 percent allocation of 
duck stamp funds has been used for land 
acquisition; one-third for refuge develop- 
ment; and the remaining one-third for 
refuge maintenance and operation.” 


We trusted this public statement. Those 
of us who had participated in the campaign 
for the program were satisfied that, on the 
basis of the above formula, the dollars col- 
lected were being used wisely. Recognizing 
the need for more money, we went along in 
1949 and agreed to collect another dollar 
from all migratory waterfowl hunters. The 
first year, 2,127,598 of the $2 stamps were 
sold. It is estimated that for the current 
fiscal year, the total number of stamps issued 
will exceed 2,350,000. 


OUR FEARS AROUSED, 1951 


The several States cooperated *o the best 
of their ability in this program, some of them 
more generously than others, but doubts 
began to develop in the minds of many of 
the State wildlife officials that the Federal 
Government was tapping the duck-stamp 
fund for purposes other than intended. Badc- 
ly needed areas were not being acquired as 
contemplated, much more drainage was be- 
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ing done annually, and land prices were go- 
ing higher and higher. 

Our fears and suspicions were more than 
aroused when Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker (who 
in his capacity as secretary to the Senate 
Special Committee on Wildlife Resources had 
helped to draft the duck-stamp law) came 
before the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at 
Rochester, N. Y¥., in September 1951, with a 
summation of the manner in which the duck- 
stamp money had been expended. 

He reported that up to June 30, 1950, the 
amount collected from waterfowl hunters 
was slightly more than $23 million, and that 
10 percent of this money had gone for ad- 
ministration and enforcement, amounting 
to $2,300,000, which left $20,700,000 for the 
major purposes of the act. 

In Mr. Shoemaker’s address he stated: 


“The expressed congressional thought be- 
hind the act was to acquire refuges along 
the various flyways in order to provide not 
only wintering, resting, and feeding grounds, 
but breeding areas in the northern tier of 
our States. As a corollary and of secondary 
importance to the act, such portions of this 
money as the Fish and Wildlife Service 
thought necessary could be used to main- 
tain, operate, and manage already existing 
refuges.” 

In the above statement, Mr. Shoemaker 
very clearly voiced the intent of all of us who 
participated in the campaign for this legis- 
lation. 

His next comment almost floored every 
State official present. He explained what had 
become of the $20 million, and reported that 
up to June 30, 1950, only 184,636 acres of land 
had been purchased with duck-stamp money 
at a total cost of $1,970,604, or an average of 
$10.67 per acre. He concluded with the state- 
ment, “this leaves a sum of $18,729,396 which 
went into phases of the waterfowl program 
other than acquisition of lands for refuges, 
which apparently was the real and major 
purpose of the Duck Stamp Act.” 

He further suggested that either Congress 
should be prevailed upon to provide more ap- 
propriations for the management and opera- 
tion of the refuge program, or the price of 
the duck stamp should be increased, “with 
a proviso that the increase should be used 
in acquiring and developing more refuges 
along the flyways.” 

TAPPING SPECIAL FUNDS BREAKS FAITH 


The report above gave the State wildlife 
officials and the sportsmen of the country 
cause for alarm. It looked as though the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Director of the Budget, or 
the Congress, or a combination of all four, 
had deliberately tapped the Duck Stamp 
Fund for purposes never contemplated to 
avoid making appropriations from general 
tax revenues. 

It is not unusual to find that budget offi- 
cers and legislative bodies have an inclina- 
tion to load onto special funds everything 
they possibly can “so long as it’s within the 
law” in order to reduce general tax revenue 
appropriations to a minimum, a practice 
which ignores the “trust character” of such 
special contributions. It is a breaking of 
faith which should never be condoned. 


LATEST REPORT WAS SHOCKING 


When Mr. Shoemaker came before the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners at Las Vegas, Nev., early in 
May of this year, and gave us a further re- 
port on the Duck Stamp Fund State officials 
= sportsmen were shocked, to say the 
east. 

In summary he reported that from the be- 
ginning of the issuance of duck stamps to 
the end of June 1953 a total of $29,542,253 
had been expended from the duck stamp 
fund; that the estimated expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending this June 30 would 


be $5,406,456, or a total of $34,948,709; and 
that there is on hand an unexpended and 
unobligated balance of $890,841.56 from a 
grand total of duck stamp receipts since 
August 14, 1934, of $35,839,551. 

Shoemaker’s latest report indicates that 
out of this total $34,948,709 expended from 
the Duck Stamp Fund, only $6,492,375 has 
been expended or budgeted for the purchase 
of lands for waterfowl management areas, 
including appraisals, titles, surveys, etc. We 
understand the Service had by then actually 
purchased only $209,329 acres, at $13.22 per 
acre from this fund, far short of the acreage 
contemplated in 1934. The balance of the 
sum indicated was actually used up for 
various other purposes, including leases, etc. 

Another startling fact brought out was for 
every dollar paid to the owners of this acre- 
age another 95 cents was expended to make 
the appraisals, negotiations, surveys, clear- 
ance of titles, etc., and that all the balance 
of the collections was used for other pur- 
poses simply because it was lawful to load ail 
of these other activities onto the duck-stamp 
fund, even though it was not in keeping with 
the spirit and intent of the law. 


EARLY SPONSOR'S SEVERE CRITICISM 


One of the early sponsors of the campaign 
for the duck-stamp program to allow water- 
fowl shooters to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of their own sport wrote me just re- 
cently that the attitude of some of the prin- 
cipal policymakers in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in his opinion, has been detrimental 
to the whole concept of the original pro- 
gram, and that “back of the whole thing is 
the constant urge for more power by build- 
ing up the Service and spending more money. 
The shooter is the enetny of the game; all 
he does is furnish the money. I know 
refuges that go in for picnic sites in a big 
way—concrete tables and benches and all 
ancient and modern inconveniences of tour- 
ist traps.” 

While this indictment may seem a bit 
severe, many of us definitely believe that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has spent en- 
tirely too much duck-stamp money to de- 
velop and embellish properties that were 
never acquired for the purpose of benefitting 
waterfowl. For instance, it might be wise 
for the Congress to inquire how much duck- 
stamp money has been spent on such big- 
game-refuge projects as the National Bison 
Range in Montana, the Wichita Game Refuge 
in Oklahoma, and numerous others that 
might be mentioned, upon which it is alleged 
that duck-stamp dollars were expended 
rather lavishly in former years simply be- 
cause it was easier to get the money from 
that source than it was to obtain it from 
Congress direct. 

OUR WESTERN PROBLEMS NEGLECTED 


It is quite clear that the duck-stamp 
money collected from the shooters has not 
been spent in the manner intended by Con- 
gress or the sportsmen who supported the 
legislation. It is also quite obvious that the 
fault does not lie wholly with any one of 
the four agencies involved, namely, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of the Budget, or the 
Congress, but that all four have been derelict 
in their duty and jointly responsible. 

We in the West know what our needs are. 
We are convinced that much more of the 
duck stamp money should have been spent 
in the Western States to acquire and de- 
velop suitable waterfowl habitat. areas be- 
fore all of the few remaining marshes are 
drained and converted to agriculture. And 
we are certain that any further delay will 
make it practically impossible to acquire 
needed waterfowl management areas in a 
number of Western States, and especially 
California, because of the terrific demand 
for water. 

We in California have been especially 
critical because of the slowness, of the Fed- 
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eral Government's program. While the Lea 
Act appropriations temporarily helped out, 
the amount expended in relation to the im- 
portance of the Pacific flyway wintering 
grounds in California for the ducks, geese, 
etc., is much too small, especially if we take 
into consideration the fact that our 220,000 
duck hunters now contribute $440,000 an- 
nually to the duck stamp fund. 


EXAMPLES OF NEEDED DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
AREAS, CALIFORNIA 


Proper development of waterfowl projects 
already bought in our State has been ne- 
glected, especially in areas where crop dep- 
redations are a problem. Two outstanding 
examples of the need for full development 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service are: 

Sacramento refuge: Of the 11,000 acres on 
the Sacramento refuge, about 6,000 have 
been presently developed and approximately 
5,000 remain in a native state. In this con- 
dition, the value of these undeveloped acres 
is limited to providing forage and resting 
areas primarily for geese during the period 
of winter precipitation. It is not felt that 
they serve the best purpose to which they 
could be devoted by better and higher type 
of development. 

It has always been stated that funds are 
not available for such developmental work. 
Since this refuge, acquired about 20 years 
ago, is in the heart of the crop depredation 
area of the Sacramento Valley, it is felt that 
there is full justification for the expenditure 
of additiona) funds to bring it to its highest 
usefulness. No part of this refuge has ever 
been opened to public shooting, and there 
has been no valid excuse for failing to use 
duck stamp money for this purpose. 

Merced refuge: The Merced refuge, com- 
prising 2,500 acres bought with Lea Act 
funds, presently has about 900 acres devel- 
oped, and for which there is a water supply 
over and above annual precipitation. The 
balance of the land is native grass and, after 
the start of fall rains and new growth of 
forage, provides feed and resting for various 
species of geese. This undeveloped acreage 
contributes too little to the solution of the 
crop depredation problem, to public hunting, 
or as habitat for ducks. Further and ade- 
quate development, including water, is high- 
ly desirable. 


STATE DOING MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


We in California have set up a fund of 
more than $4 million for the acquisition and 
development of additional waterfowl man- 
agement areas. It is high time that the 
Federal Government meets its full share of 
the obligation. But if duck stamp moneys 
are diverted as they have been in the past, 
the original concept of the program will 
never be completed. 

We strongly urge that a reasonable por- 
tion of the present $2 fee be earmarked for 
the acquisition of additional lands in areas 
where the last remaining marshes are rapidly 
being eliminated, and that they be held until 
such time as funds are available to develop 
them. Probably it will be found desirable to 
increase the cost of duck stamps further, 
but if this is done the entire increase should 
be earmarked for the original purpose of the 
program and not to carry a load of other 
operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
just because the law is broad enough to per- 
mit the raiding of the fund for functions 
which should be provided through appropri- 
ations from general tax revenues. 

If this deplorable situation cannot be 
straightened out satisfactorily in the near 
future, the only alternative will be to urge 
the repeal of the duck stamp law, and request 
the Congress to appropriate funds to dis- 
charge this country’s obligations under the 
treaties with Canada and Mexico. 

The sportsmen of America are big-hearted 
and generous, but they do not like to be 
cheated. And they won't accept repeated 
alibis for broken promises. 
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International Public Relations, Interna- 
tional Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the American Public Relations 
Association—APRA—held its 10th an- 
nual convention in New York for the 
consideration of a great many facets of 
domestic and international public rela- 
tions. 

During the 2-day convention, as later 
described in Public Relations News, 
APRA’s audience of more than 300 ex- 
ecutives heard 2 dozen speakers, repre- 
senting publishing, counseling, govern- 
ment, radio-television, business, educa- 
tion, advertising, and organized labor. 

One of the most important of the ses- 
sions was a four-man review of the prob- 
lem of telling America’s story to the 
world and of telling foreign peoples 
about America. Participants were Mr. 
John Glenn of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. Paul 
French of CARE, Congressman Jacob K. 
Javits, and Mr. Joseph Jones of Reed- 
Jones, Inc. 

I believe that this interesting discus- 
sion was an important contribution to 
professional and public thinking on the 
subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
of the panel’s comments be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PANEL Discussion ON INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
ReLaTIONS BEFORE 10TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSO- 
CIATION 
Mr. TREADWELL. Our first speaker is presi- 

dent of Reed-Jones, Inc. He is also director 

of Export News Service, a publicity service 
for American manufacturers in foreign 
countries. 

He is a veteran member and officer of many 
export associations, including Chicago Ex- 
port Managers Club. He was APRA’s first 
Midwestern regional vice president before 
coming to New York. 

During the war years he served as an officer 
on the Board of Economic Warfare special- 
izing in activities of the automotive in- 
dustry. 

And now after this brief “who’s who,” I 
want you all to meet Mr. Joseph A. Jones, 
president of Reed-Jones and one of our 
pioneers in international public relations. 

Mr. Jongss. As individuals, as agencies, as 
companies and associations, there’s no rea- 
son for us to be sitting back eyeing the for- 
eign field as a market for future develop- 
ment. That market last year was worth $12 
billion. As in this country, public-relations 
work also builds sales abroad—and the po- 
tentials for American business were never so 
timely and enormous. 

A dozen years or so ago, it was pioneer 
effort. Most companies had never thought 
of the idea, didn’t see its need, had no 
budgets and probably would have had diffi- 
culty securing qualified personnel. As new 
agencies were formed in recent years, the 
combined selling force behind the theme of 
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extending public relations on an interna- 
tional scale has helped to make American 
industry generally aware of its benefits. 

As a result of the pioneering by a number 
of United States companies since the war, 
plans and procedures have been developed 
that take much of the guesswork out of pre- 
viously little known areas of worldwide pub- 
lic relations activity. 

The next few years, I predict, will see a 
far more rapid rate of extension of interna- 
tional public relations and participation by 
more of us—as individuals, agencies, com- 
panies and associations. Here is why: 

1. More and more people. with products or 
services to sell are pushing into markets 
abroad. 

2. U. S. companies already established in 
foreign markets are encountering sharper 
competition from other supplier nations. 

3. It becomes increasingly necessary to 
interpret to overseas customers the interest 
of the United States businessman in expor- 
tation—not exploitation. 

The benefits of a well-planned program 
are the same as they are here but when re- 
duced to final dimensions, there are only two 
reasons why American companies should 
embark on public-relations programs in other 
countries. That is, aside from your oppor- 
tunities for foreign travel. 

1. Commercially, to sell more products. 

2. Patriotically, to help spread a better 
understanding of our country. 

* * 2 s a 


There are phases of overseas propaganda, 
however, which the businessman would bet- 
ter leave to government and other groups 
and in which he can assume a supporting 
rather than leading role. There are other 
phases of overseas propaganda, of a com- 
mercial nature, in which the business can 
“feel at home,” sell his products and help 
promote a better appreciation of America. 

As you extend your public relations activi- 
ties and help build the desires of overseas 
customers beyond last year’s mark of $12 
billion, you will be creating propaganda in a 
physical sense. You will be providing these 
overseas peoples with more cars, trucks and 
Buses for their transportation needs, miracle 
drugs for their health, tractors, and agricul- 
tural equipment for producing more food, 
radio, television and communications equip- 
ment to further their educational systems, 
labor saving machinery, chemicals, office and 
other products to raise their standards of 
living. The propaganda values of these not- 
so-silent American salesmen are inestimable. 

At the point of origin of these goods— 
wanted and needed everywhere in the world 
today—American industry can help itself 
and others in international public relations. 
Here, too, is where industry can lend a big- 
ger hand to Government in its international 
information program. Specifically, we can 
all help more in the international exchange 
of persons and technical assistance programs 
of our Government and private educational 
agencies. 

No amount of posters can beat the en- 
thusiasm of those visitors who come here un- 
der those programs and who report to their 
countrymen about their observations of our 
way of living and working, their stories of 
personal experiences on plant visits, PTA 
and town meetings and other warm-hearted 
hospitality events planned by both manage- 
ment and workers in Detroit, Elmira, Peoria, 
Milwaukee, Midland, Boston, Houston, and 
other American cities and farming areas they 
have visited. 

For the most part, public relations men 
and women have succeeded in having a right- 
ful place at management’s side and offering 
counsel on sales, advertising, labor, stock- 
holder relations, and other problems. Yet 
their responsibilities—both to their com- 
panies and country—have not been fully dis-~ 
charged if they have not convinced manage- 
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ment of adopting a policy of keeping its over- 
seas public as thoroughly informed as its 
public in the United States. 

An international public relations program 
based on such a policy and adjusted to fit 
changing world conditions can overcome 
problems peculiar to the company or indus- 
try; counteract unfavorable political and 
consumer attitudes; augment advertising 
and merchandising programs; meet foreign 
competition; build sales and prestige; earn 
recognition by other governments of the con- 
tributions of the company’s products to their 
national economies; and ease import restric- 
tions and allocations of dollar exchange. 

Once engaged in such a program, every 
company sees the almost endless opportuni- 
ties for more and more constructive effort 
for itself and our Nation as a whole. The 
results are eminently practical. The poten- 
tial is tremendous. 

Mr. TREADWELL. Members of the conven- 
tion, here is one of our greatest public rela- 
tions programs abroad today. Behind CARE 
are many heroes, but its distinguished lead- 
er and executive director is our guest today. 
In his activities with this organization he has 
traveled over a million miles, crossing the 
Atlantic 66 times, and has traveled around 
the world 6 times. His motto has been: The 
word “democracy” will not be heard by peo- 
ple whose ears are deafened by the rumblings 
of their stomachs. 

You all know the great work CARE has 
done, is doing, and plans to do for many 
years to come. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I now present 
our distinguished representative who is 
nightly remembered in the prayers of kids 
and adults all over the world, Mr. Paul Comly 
French. 

Mr. FrencH. When you eliminate the fancy 
words and phrases, the term “good interna- 
tional public relations” boils down to good 
human relations. 

As a nation, we can spend billions making 
bigger and more powerful hydrogen bombs. 
But if we are going to succeed in strengthen- 
ing the forces of peace and freedom we must 
take equal measures to win allies not in fear, 
but in friendship. 

That means we must convince our world 
neighbors that America is sincerely con- 
cerned with their welfare and wants to help 
make life better for them. All human be- 
ings, regardless of race, color, or creed, want 
three basic things: They want enough to eat. 
They want protection from the elements— 
shelter and clothing. They want their chil- 
dren to have a better opportunity for the 
future. There is nothing revolutionary 
about these desires. Yet, more than half 
the human race goes to bed hungry every 
night. 

Our Government has stored in warehouses 
right now over two and a half billion dollars’ 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities. 
In many countries, I have heard the Commu- 
nists tell people the United States would 
rather store its surplus food than use it to 
help them. Men and women who might be 
our friends become confused. The simple 
act of sharing food with those who are 
hungry can create the kind of friendship the 
world needs to ease international tensions. 


A comparatively small amount of surpluses 
have, in the past, been distributed abroad 
through Government programs and through 
CARE and other private American agencies. 
It now seems possible that Congress will 
authorize expanded use of surpluses for for- 
eign relief. CARE has asked that this be 
done through private agencies, rather than 
Government bureaus, so that the distribu- 
tions will be on a people-to-people level that 
will gain fullest impact. We hope we can 
receive $750 million worth of surpluses to 
help feed the hungry in many areas. CARE 
has also asked Congress to provide for funds, 
where necessary, to help cover distribution 
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costs, as part of the national policy to bolster 
the people of the free world. 

whatever the Government does, however, 
there is still a great deal individuals can 
and must do. This applies-not only to food 
and other relief, but to programs that will 
help impoverished peoples help themselves 
to a better future. For example, through 
the self-help program CARE has added to its 
food and textile packages, Americans are 
sending overseas such varied gifts as modern 

lows and farm tools; new scientific and 
technical books; and audio-visual equipment 
for Philippine community centers that are 
safeguarding democracy by showing rural 
Filipino familiés how to improve their living 
standards. 

In short you, as an American, have a 
direct responsibility. You can let your rep- 
resentatives in Congress know you approve 
of helping our friends throughout the world. 
You can see that organizations to which 
you belong sponsor foreign-aid projects. As 
an executive or employee, you can see that 
your firm undertakes to show the people of 
other countries that American big business 
is not the hardhearted capitalism of Red 
propaganda. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
drive to provide CARE plows and tools for 
farmers in India illustrates what can be done 
in this field. The day some stranger in a 
foreign land writes to you and says “Dear 
Friend,” you will know you’ve had a hand 
in building good international relations. 


INTRODUCTION OF JOHN B. GLENN 


Mr. TREADWELL. To my way of thinking, 
there is no man in this country today more 
qualified to speak on and discuss Pan Ameri- 
can relations than our next speaker. I have 
closely followed his activities for many years, 
have been guided by his teachings and ac- 
complishments. He is a famous national and 
international banker. Was at one time pres- 
ident of the New York Board of Trade, was 
a member of the mayor’s business and ad- 
vertising committee in New York City. Back 
in the days of the New York World’s Fair, 
our guest was in charge of foreign partici- 
pation. 

Through international finance he became 
active with the Latin American countries. 
He is an-honorary member of the Pan Amer- 
ican Society, a former director of that organ- 
ization and also a member of their executive 
committee. 

His present position is that of president 
and director of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

And now members of the convention, I 
would like to present Mr. John B. Glenn. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
American Public Relations Associates, Inc., 
and guests, it is indeed a great pleasure to be 
with you today and to speak to you with 
regard to our relations with Latin America. 

For many years I have been in constant 
contact with all of the Latin American 
countries and have always been deeply im- 
pressed with the value of their good will 
and friendship and particularly Mexico 
where I have lived at different times over a 
period of 22 years, as an American Consul 
and representing American banking, indus- 
trial, and commercial interests. 

I am sure that most of us here today 
know a great deal about Latin America, since 
we are all so vitally interested in those coun- 
tries, yet I do not think I would be far 
wrong in saying that for years it has been 
the general opinion of many Americans that 
Latin Americans have been brought up on 
the three R’s of revolution, romance, and 
rumba, * * ® 

According to the opinion of many Latin 
Americans, an American, physically speak- 
ing, must be robust with brown hair and eyes 
and close shaven. He dresses simply, wears 
ready-made suits of good quality, but with- 
out a touch of personality. He has large 
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feet, wears heavy shoes with rubber heels, 
and has stubby fingers and chubby hands. 

He is always in a hurry, often pushing 
people around for no apparent reason,-or 
rushing in front of a bus or car and then 
turning around to see it go by. He often gets 
up from his seat long before the train arrives 
at his station as he seems to want to be the 
first one to get off the same as he wishes to 
be the first one to get on. His tastes are 
simple—sports, automobiles, golf, and cock- 
tails. When he is not smoking cigars or 
cigarettes he is usually chewing gum. In- 
tellectually, though he may be successful in 
business he is slow and methodical. 

7 * * +. 7” 


Latin Americans also feel that we of the 
United States have been too imperialistic and 
money-minded, while Latin America is more 
idealistic and generous. 

It is difficult to know which false ideas are 
the more  preposterous—those common 
among Latin Americans or those of the 
United States. 

Those of us who know Latin America, and 
particularly those of us who have lived in 
those countries, feel deep admiration, re- 
spect, and affection for their people and that 
there is a great deal which all of us can learn 
from each other. We also feel that our in- 
terests are mutual, that we have need for 
each other, and that one of our sublimest 
ideals is that of respect, consideration, 
friendship, and solidarity among all the 
peoples of this hemisphere. 

Latin America, which extends throughout 
the West Indies, and all the way from our 
southern border down to Cape Horn, a dis- 
tance of 7,000 miles, is composed of 20 coun- 
tries with 163 million inhabitants, and in 
size is 3 times larger than the United States. 
Brazil alone is larger than our country 
and in population stands first with Mexico 
second, and the Argentine third. Of the 
Latin-American countries, 18 speak the 
Spanish language, while Portuguese is 
spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. 

All of these countries were colonized by 
Europeans, mainly Spanish and Portuguese, 
so that the culture and architecture is pre- 
dominantly of these two nations and the 
religion is Catholic. 

One must not make the mistake, however, 
to consider all of these countries alike, for 
although they all have similarities none of 
them is the same. 

* * . 7 s 


All of the 20 Latin-American countries 
are republics, somewhat similar to our own. 
All fought for their independence from Eu- 
ropean powers, and all are zealous of their 
rights as free and independent nations. 

. * ” . * 


Since 1914, when Latin America discov- 
ered us, due to the closing of the European 
markets, our trade with those countries has 
greatly increased, amounting to well over 
25 percent of our total exports. 

During 1952 our total exports to the 20 
Latin-American countries amounted to $3,- 
480,000,000 and our imports were valued at 
$3,425,000,000. 

Some of us may not realize the strategic 
value of our imports from Latin America, 
or that Canada, the United States, and the 
20 Latin American countries constitute the 
most dynamic sector of the free world’s 
economy: 100 percent of vanadium, 97 per- 
cent of antimony, 60 percent of copper, 50 
percent of lead with large amounts of tin, 
zinc, and other metals and materials which 
we use are imported from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, 2 


Mexico, our next-door neighbor, is the 
world’s third largest buyer of goods from 
the United States and first of ali the Latin 
American countries. During 1952 Mexico 
purchased from us 83 percent of her entire 
imports amounting to $613,988,000 and sold 
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to us 80 percent of her exports amounting 
to $472,235,000 the apparent deficit being 
made up from the tourist trade of over $200 
million and remittances of Mexican laborers 
in the United States of approximately $100 
million. 

Latin America offers today the most prom- 
ising field for immediate development in the 
entire world. Many products formerly pur- 
chased in Malaya, China, and Russia can be 
mined or grown at our back door. Rubber 
is being produced in Brazil, in Mexico, and in 
Costa Rica, tea in Peru, Cuba can produce 
one crop @ year more of silk cocoons than 
Japan, besides the enormous quantities of 
tin and managanese and other metals now 
being purchased from this hemisphere, which 
formerly came from Russia and the Far East. 
Formerly we have imported 94 percent of our 
essential tropical crops from the Far and 
Middle East and only 6 percent from Latin 
America, although many of these products 
originally came from South America, includ- 
ing the immensely important quinine and 
rubber all of which can be produced on this 
hemisphere. 

. * - * ~ 


The Latin American countries prefer 
American goods on the basis of quality but 
are tempted to purchase from Europe on ac- 
count of barter arrangements and longer 
credit faciilties. 

Our direct investments in Latin America 
today amount to over $6 billion. These have 
been made in oilfields, mines, banana planta- 
tions, and various other industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. These enterprises 
have been vital in the development of the 
Latin American countries in much the same 
manner that European capital of an earlier 
day was to the growth of the United States. 

With a variety of climate from the tropics 
to perpetual snow, producing every type of 
vegetation and with vast resources of oil and 
minerals and the desire for industry, Latin 
America offers the largest and most fertile 
investment field in the world. Latin Amer- 
ica welcomes American investments provided 
they are made in accord with the laws of each 
country. 

* * J * se 

Latin America and particularly Mexico, 
Colombia, and Brazil present a golden op- 
portunity for industrialization, with an 
abundance of raw products, cheap labor, and 
little if any competition. 

When Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower returned 
from his special mission as a good will am- 
bassador of the United States to Latin Amer- 
ica he stated in his report to the President 
on the importance of the economic ties be- 
tween the United States and the 20 republics, 
and I quote: “As a market for our commer- 
cial exports Latin America is as important to 
us as all of Europe and more important than 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined.” 

And, later, our President in his address 
at the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, 
where he met the President of Mexico said: 
“Extending southward from this spot is a 
continent of magnificent resources and in- 
finite promise. I need not emphasize the 
weight of the responsibilities that fall upon 
the United States in our dealings with the 
whole free world, Understandably, I think 
these have often in the past conspired to 
center our attention on points of the close 
remote from this continent. These respon- 
sibilities persist—indeed they increase but 
something else has likewise increased our 
awareness of the vital problems and the 
exciting opportunities here in the lands of 
the Americas. To these lands our attention 
is turned in warm friendship and construc- 
tive concern for the well being of all of our 
neighbors. We hope to understand their 
needs and problems.” 

Knowing these countries as I do I can 
assure you that in spite of our dollar diplo- 
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macy of the past, and the present active 

Communist propaganda that we are a capi- 

talistic and imperialistic nation, most of 

Latin America has never been nrore friendly 

to us than at present. They now believe 

in our good-neighbor policy and are 
willing to meet us on even terms as they 
feel that we have respect for the sovereignty 
of each of the Latin American countries. 

Some of the countries, however, do feel that 

we are giving more consideration to Europe 

than to our own hemisphere. 

I think that you will agree with me that 
this was borne out, with only a few minor 
differences, at the meeting of the 21 nations 
at Caracas, Venezuela, in March, where we 
were so ably represented by our capable 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 

And in conclusion and stressing the im- 
portance of Latin American friendship and 
the solidarity of this hemisphere, may I say 
that we wouid do well to remember when the 
resolution to invite India to the Korean Po- 
litical Conference of the United Nations 
came to a vote in August last, with a total of 
27 nations in favor of inviting India and 21 
against, but which lacked the two-thirds 
needed to pass the resolution, of the 21 votes 
favorable to us 17 were from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The other three nations vot- 
ing with us were Nationalist China, Pakistan 
and Greece. 

I thank you. 

INTRODUCTION OF JACOB K. JAVITS, REPRESENTA-~ 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 21ST DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 
Mr. TREADWELL. Our next guest is a mem- 

ber of the House Conimittee on Foreign 

Affairs. He is chairman of the Subcommittee 

on Foreign Economic Policy. 

All his other efforts on behalf of veterans, 
housing and rent control, education, civil 
rights, immigration, public health, labor, 
business, and discrimination are just as im- 
pressive. 

In 1953 he received an honorary doctor's 
degree from Lincoln University, and now I 
would like to present the Representative in 
Congress from the 21st District, Dr. Jacos KE. 
JAVITS. 

Congressman Javits. It is essential that 
American business consider itself the prin- 
cipal arm of American foreign policy if we 
are to have a fair chance to win the struggle 
against communism without world war III. 
As the public relations men and women for 
American industry whose job it is to deter- 
mine the attitudes of American business 
toward the American people and the world 
and, in turn, of the American people toward 
American business, I urge upon you to make 
this recognition by American business of its 
true role in American foreign policy as your 
public interest mission. 

The objectives of American business play- 
ing its adequate part in the foreign policy 
of the United States may be attained through 
bringing about the investment of new pri- 
vate capital of American business abroad at 
an optimum figure of $5 billion per year, ma- 
terially expanding the coverage and effect of 
the United States and U. N. technical assist- 
ance programs, by having American business 
undertake its own technical assistance pro- 
grams or joining to expand those of the Gov- 
ernment, and a massive effort for the ex- 
change of workers and managers between 
the United States and other countries of 
the free world so that they may at firsthand 
on a greater scale than heretofore learn the 
lessons of United States production. 

The greatest public-relations attraction of 
freedom, and so known throughout the free 
world and, indeed, throughout the slave 
world, is the great strength of the United 
States in its industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; coupled with this is the gentus for 
attaining mass production and mass markets, 
making for a high standard of living due to 
low prices and high wages. The whole world 
wants to copy this plan. * * * 
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The frantic efforts of the Soviet Union to 
integrate the Soviet bloc and build up its 
own industrial and agricultural production, 
to make its satellites dependent upon the 
Soviet Union for their export and import 
trade, and to establish the maximum amount 
of trade with the free world are indications 
that the rulers of the Soviet Union know 
this very well. 

Something has been done in each of the 
fields in which Americans can most help 
foreign policy, but not nearly enough. Out- 
fiow of new private capital on the part of 
the United States at about $1,100,000,000 per 
year is one-half what it ought to be right 
now. The Government is now giving induce- 
ments in terms of guaranties against certain 
types of risks, such as convertibility and na- 
tionalization, and is about to give tax bene- 
fits for overseas private investment. But 
unless undertaken as part of a national duty 
by Americans it is doubtful that at this time 
the necessary impetus will be given to over- 
seas investment by American business. Our 
goal should be a minimum of §2 billion per 
year of net new private capital outfiow from 
the United States (aside from the reinvest- 
ment of the earnings of United States enter- 
prises abroad) and the increase of this 
amount by $500 million per year to attain 
an optimum figure of $5 billion per year by 
1960. 

The expansion of the technical-assistance 
program is essential at this time. Our Gov- 
ernment’s technical-assistance program em- 
Ploys some 2,000 technicians in the field 
abroad and spends directly and through the 
United Nations technical-assistance program 
$134 million a year. This is inadequate to 
the needs for technical assistance of the 
underdeveloped countries in the free world. 
Only the direct activity of American business 
in rendering technical assistance on its own 
account, recognizing that it represents world 
public relations at the highest level, can 
expand the technical-assistance program 
within the proximate future adequately to 
meet the exigencies which our country faces 
in meeting the Communist challenge abroad. 
Finally, a great expansion of the exchange 
of workers and managers within business 
with the other free peoples can represent an 
enormous contribution to their productive 
efforts and an equally significant contribu- 
tion to the knowledge and understanding 
which we respectively have of each other. 

The figures upon the extent of poverty, 
ignorance, and disease in the free world keep- 
ing two-thirds of all the people in the free 
world on a submarginal level is well known. 
What is less frequently emphasized is the 
role of American business in helping the 
American Government to meet this chal- 
lenge. Here is a unique opportunity for the 
public-relations advisers to American busi- 
ness, and I urge it upon you. 





Matual Security and the Spirit of Forty- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
sense of security did the 49’ers have in 
their rush to the west? 

Did their sense of reward override the 
risk of ruin? 

Does the sense of reward in the bill 
soon to come before the Congress on mu- 
tual security override the risk of ruin? 
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Would the cry “anti-Communist” o; 
“offensive for peace” have spurred the 
rush to the west that helped to develop 
the United States in 1849? 

In presenting this bill for approval of 
the House, do we play the chords that 
propel men to greater things? 

There is literature that holds that the 
gold rush of 1849 choked Communist 
dogma in the United States, then being 
sown in Germany and France as well, by 
Marx and Engels. This same literature 
holds that Communist dogma was kept 
in its crib in America for the next cen- 
tury, from 1848 to 1948, because of the 
swift economic development of the 
United States. Depressions were over- 
come, labor was enlightened, and Amer- 
ica fought on moral grounds, hence, 
Communist dogma produced little that 
was revolutionary to America. The 
wheels of government cared for the jus- 
tified grievances of men, correcting them. 

Is it proper to say that Americans were 
so busy, in 1849 and later, developing 
their lands and filling out their lives that 
communism had scant chance? 

What would have happened had gold 
and its discovery not added impact to 
the development of the West? 

Overlooking the embargo placed 
against our wheat in 1816 by the British, 
thus forcing our people to move west- 
ward, to develop markets, some literature 
would hold that were it not for the gold 
rush, in 1849, America would have been 
in ferment as was Europe—Germany, 
England, and France—and that Commu- 
nist doctrines would have taken hold in 
the United States as they did in Russia 
and as they try to do in many parts of 
the world where vacuums in the life of 
men and nations develop. 

It is interesting to note however, that 
in 1848, in Germany and France, indus- 
trial strife set in. Economics and the 
working conditions of man was a fore- 
most topic of the people in their quest to 
live. 

In America, at about that time, John 
C. Calhoun argued for the right of the 
South, on its terms, to compete with the 
North. A few years later war broke out 
between the States. 

The working conditions of man were 
taking on more and more importance. 
For in the early 1890's a famous ency- 
clical warned man to make economies his 
servant, not his master, warned man to 
run his industrial plant to the fullest 
measure of man’s benefit, not to make 
man a slave of his industrial plant. 

Then came a great war, the war of 
1914. 

Then came depression and another 
famed encyclical on the conditions of 
man in the early thirties. 

Then there was another war, the war 
of 1939, and again the war of 1950 with 
Korea and Indochina now history. 

What is next? 

Is there a lesson in the items above, 
and if so, can they guide the free world 
to roll up an impact such as the 49’ers 
and the pioneers had on America? They 
sensed reward that overrode the risk of 
ruin. 

Would it be correct to say that one 
can gage the extent of the success of 
the mutual-security bill by the degree to 
which it can help others develop and 
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defend their lands and resources for a 
fuller life as free as possible of pain and 
suffering? 

Does the mutual-security measure hold 
out for people a sense of reward that 
overrides the risk of ruin? Or does it 
appeal to people to crouch in fear in 
shelters with their weapons because the 
Reds are coming? 

If the mutual security bill, soon to be 
voted on by the Congress, does not hold 
out the hope for more and more people, 
by their own effort to do and own more 
and more in greater safety for them- 
selves and their families, to the greater 
prosperity of their Nation, then it avails 
little to label the bill “anti-Communist” 
or an “offensive for peace.” . They would 
have been strange words to the 49’er 
and the pioneer. They loved life. 
Fought and died for it because they 
loved it. 

There is the gold of life in the mutual 
security bill, Mr. Speaker. It must be re- 
fined and brought out so that the sense 
of reward it holds for freemen every- 
where will override the risk of ruin. 

Why does not the mutual security bill 
include in it, Mr. Speaker, a provision 
enabling the United States to have in 
motion a continuing series of expeditions 
to Antarctica at a cost of about $1 mil- 
lion each expedition? 

Surely the sense of reward for the 
United States in the venture overrides 
the risk of ruin. There is precious land 
on Antarctica. There are wonderful 
statements on the project>which have 
been presented to the Congress in several 
hearings. I think of two. This year, be- 
fore the other body, less than a month 
ago, by Capt. Finn Ronne who made an 
expedition there in the late forties and 
who was executive officer to Admiral 
Byrd on the admiral’s famed expedition 
to Antarctica. The other statement was 
presented in the 1954 hearings on mutual 
security by Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 
taxpayer, citizen, U. S. A. 

We should put a rider to this effect in 
this year’s bill, Mr. Speaker. 





Price Supports of Agricultural Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled “If Farmers 
Plowed With Golf Sticks They Might Get 
109 Percent Parity,” published in the 
Saturday, July 24, issue of the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir FaRMERS PLOWED WITH GoLF STICKS THEY 
Micur Ger 109 PERCENT PaRITY 

If Anderson area and other American 
farmers plowed with golf sticks they might 
get a better break on price supports. 

This was demonstrated in the Senate this 
week when the Republicans rammed through 
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an amendment legalizing President Eisen- 
hower’s order that the Government subsidize 
construction of a $107 million powerplant at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In this order the President instructed the 
Atomic Energy Commission, acting against 
the will of its majority, to sign a contract 
with Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co. for purchase of 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power. 

Middie South and Southern Co. are big 
Wall Street holding companies. 

Southern Co. is mother hen to such com- 
panies as Georgia Power Co., Florida Power 
Co., Alabama Power Co., Mississippi Power 
Co., etc. 

Certainly it would seem reasonable that 
such a combine would have sufficient capital 
to pay its own way if it wanted to build a 
powerplant. 

But under the President’s plan it doesn’t 
work out that way. 

Here is the Republican proposal that was 
adopted at behest of President Eisenhower: 

Middle South and Southern Co., referred to 
as the Dixon-Yates syndicate, plan to invest 
$5 million equity capital in the $107 million 
venture. 

The remainder is to be financed by bonds 
at 3% percent. If the scheme goes through, 
the bonds should do a lot better than that 
because: 

1. The Dixon-Yates group will be exempt 
from Federal income taxes—the only private 
company in the whole Nation to enjoy that 
privileged status. This will amount to an 
estimated $800,000 a year. 

2. The Federal Government-—meaning 
you and all other taxpayers—will pay all 
State and local taxes for the Dixon-Yates 
concern. 

3. The Government will guarantee Dixon- 
Yates a 9-percent profit on their operation 
every year for 25 years. 

4. The company will pay off the more than 
$100 million in bonds—with interest—with 
money paid them by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. That will be your tax money. 

5. At the end of 25 years, the plant be- 
comes the property of Dixon-Yates. 

In addition, this will cost the AEC ap- 
proximately $92 million more for power than 
it would cost if the TVA built a steam plant 
in approximately the same location. 

This is becoming known as the “golf 
stick” scheme because of Senator Morse’s 
reference to the fact that President Eisen- 
hower’s good friend, Robert Tyre Jones, the 
golfer, is a director of Southern Co. 

In the last few weeks spokesmen for the 
Eisenhower administration have been shed- 
ding many tears over what farm price sup- 
ports have been costing. 

They want to cut the farmer’s guaranteed 
return—his subsidy—from 90 percent to 
82, percent, or 75 percent or lower if they 
can get away with it. 

Compare this: Farmers have been guar- 
anteed they could not lose more than 10 
percent, under the 90-percent parity plan. 
But the Eisenhowerites are telling the 
Dixon-Yates crowd, “You are going to be 
guaranteed that you make 9 percent. If you 
can make more, do it.” 

If you plow with a tractor and plow, they 
condescend to go as high as 80-percent 
parity—so your loss won’t be but 20 percent. 

But if you plow with a golf stick, and 
know the right people and pal around in 
the right exclusive millionaire club in 
Augusta, you are guaranteed at least 9 per- 
cent profit, or 109-percent parity. The 
actual profit, of course, will be much higher 
because every cent is tax exempt. 

Little wonder that Senator Gore of Ten- 
nessee, has branded this “a crooked deal.” 
The Nation will owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Democratic Senators who have fought 
so stubbornly against this brazen pay-off to 
interests that helped finance the Eisenhower 
cam 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of uments, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book, dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 















Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 


Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
that I was supposed to have delivered at 
the annual convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, in 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Saturday 
morning, July 24, 1954. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It is a high honor to be invited again to 
address this important meeting of patriotic 
Americans. 

The Legion is the greatest veterans’ organi- 
zation in the world. It is a strong bulwark 
of the American way of life. 

It holds a high place of power and prestige 
because it has been faithful to its dedica- 
tion—for God and country. 

In every city and town the Legion member- 
ship represents a solid core of 100 percent 
Americanism. Every citizen can look to the 
Legion programs as a source of patriotic in- 
spiration and as an example of service to the 
community, the State, and the Nation. 

We can all be proud that the Legion has 
always been true to its ideals. It has never 
wavered in its fight to advance the welfare 
of the veteran who must go through life dis- 
abled or suffering from illness because of his 
service to the Nation. 

It has never neglected its sacred duty of 
caring for the widows, orphans, or other de- 
pendents of our comrades who gave their 
lives in defense of freedom. 

Ever since it was organized 35 years ago 
the Legion has been our most vigorous advo- 
cate of a strong, sound, dynamic America. 
Year after year the Legion has campaigned 
for a national defense so strong that no 
Nation.on earth would dare threaten the 
safety and security of our land. 

We of the Legion recognize that our future 
as a free Nation and the future of all civiliza- 
tion, may be decided by the measure of Amer- 
ican strength. 

We recognize also that the only threat to 
peace in the world today rises from the 
Communist ambition to dominate and en- 
slave all mankind. 

So long as communism conspires behind 
the Iron Curtain for the destruction of all 
freedom, we are not free from danger. 

So long as a godless, ruthless enemy of 
honor and morality looks upon the United 
States as its final goal for world conquest, we 
must be prepared. 

It would be extreme folly, if not'a major 
crime, to underestimate the military capabil- 
ities of Red Russia and its satellites. 

Inside the Soviet there is the most vigor- 
ous warlike preparation. The Communists 
have millions of men under arms. They have 
more millions of potential reserves to be 
drawn from the 800 million people under 
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their absolute power in Europe and Asia. 
They have the most intense program of mili- 
tary training the world has ever known. 

And, remember this, they are not far be- 
hind us in the development of atomic weap- 
ons and the hydrogen bomb. | 

We pray that war may not come, but if it 
does, we know it will strike with lightning 
speed. 

For the first time in our history our civil- 
ian population, your home and mine, your 
family and mine, will be the targets for di- 
rect attack with weapons more terrifying 
than anything ever before used in warfare. 

It will be more terrible, more destructive 
of human values, than any other conflict in 
all history. In such a war there will be no 
victory—only death and destruction. All the 
civilizations built by man’s genius through 
the centuries will be blasted off the face of 
the earth. 

That is a grim picture. It is not pleasant 
to think about. But you and I know that 
no matter how much we love peace it will 
not be achieved through weakness. 

Only strength can discourage aggression. 
I have always maintained that American 
strength can be the most powerful influence 
for peace in the world. 

It seems to me that every American should 
now be aware that we face a most desperate 
challenge. 

It is a challenge that places in the bal- 
ance all that we hold sacred. 

It is a challenge that calls for undivided 
allegiance to the highest ideals of American 
patriotism. 

It calls for willing sacrifice, stern disci- 
pline and obedience to the laws of God and 
man. 

It is our proud boast that we are the 
richest and most powerful nation in all 
history. 

That is true. No nation has ever 2qualed 
the American Republic in material posses- 
sions or in the greatness of our spiritual and 
cultural achievements. 

We have the greatest accumulation of 
wealth the world has ever known—but we 
cannot buy security with dollars. Wealth 
cannot defend us. 

We have unsurpassed industrial and agri- 
cultural production—but these great ele- 
ments of our national strength cannot pro- 
tect us in the event of sudden attack. 

We have guns, ships, tanks, and planes. 
We have the most modern weapons created 
by scientific research into the secrets of 
nature. 

We are rich in material resources—but we 
are miserably poor in trained manpower. 

Our most dangerous weakness is our lack 
of reserves trained in the skills required by 
the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 

The vast changes that have taken place 
in military science have not altered the 
basic principle that properly trained per- 
sonnel, ably led and directed, is the decisive 
factor between victory and defeat. In the 
new military strategy only thoroughly 
trained men are qualified for combat service. 

Trained manpower must be the solid 
foundation of our defense effort. We must 
have a great reserve of trained manpower, 
backed by high morale and the spirit and 
the will to defend our liberty. 

An America, trained in the defense of its 
ideals, will be the most potent force for 
peace the world has ever known. It will be 


a warning that America is prepared to crush 
any form of aggression against our freedom. 

To my mind that means we should without 
delay put into operation a system of uni- 
versal military training. 

The only alternative is the maintenance 
of a huge standing army at a cost which 
would mean national bankruptcy, even 
though we escape total war. 

Nothing is more important to our national 
defense than complete recognition by every 
citizen of his individual obligation to his 
country. 

5 The real American is hard-working, self- 
reliant, patriotic, and God-fearing. He is 
unselfish in his belief in his country. He 
believes that all must share equally in safe- 
guarding the precious rights and privileges 
that we enjoy through the courage and sac- 
rifice of heroes in every generation. 

For many years I have advocated a system 
of training that would prepare every young 
man to serve his country in time of emer- 
gency. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle, and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na- 
tion’s defense amcng all classes and creeds, 
the rich and poor alike. 

Universal military training, properly ad- 
ministered, can be carried out at a cost we 
can afford without keeping millions of men 
continuously under arms. It will give us a 
great reservoir of trained officers and men— 
a citizen army ready for immediate action. 

It will instill in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understanding 
of what America stands for and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. In 
addition to the work of a soldier, universal 
military training will teach the proper way 
to live and proper conduct under conditions 
of hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline. 

In advocating universal military training 
the American Legion is following the prin- 
ciple laid down by George Washington who 
said, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice in defense of it.” 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the First Congress a defense plan 
which called for every able-bodied young 
man to be trained to defend his country. 

Unfortunately Washington’s plan was not 
adopted and as a result every war emergency 
has found us unprepared. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
failure to heed Washington’s advice. Vastly 
increased expense and heavy losses have al- 
Ways resulted from our tendency to postpone 
preparation until the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. 

In both world wars we went into action 
before we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shattered 
the peace of the world in Korea. 

Thousands of American boys paid with 
their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called at a time of national 
peril. ° 

It i8 not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those who 
know the horrors of war. Every combat vet- 
eran knows from personal experience the 
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tragic cost of unpreparedness in blood and 
suffering. They have seen brave comrades 
fall in battle who might be alive today if 
they had been better trained in self-preser- 
vation under fire. 

No American boy should be sent into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it is not even 
a debatable question. 

Shall we now wait until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our young men? 

Or shall we begin now, while there is still 
time, to build up a constantly growing re=- 
serve of trained manpower as the backbone 
of our national defense? 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for building the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

Under that system approximately 1 million 
young men would be fitted into a definite 
military organization every year, trained and 
ready to be called to the colors in a matter 
of days. 

I place no confidence whatever in the idea 
that we can live at peace with the enemies of 
freedom who now rule the Soviet. We have 
learned that there can be no compromise 
with communism, that strength is the only 
language that the Kremlin understands. 

We had high hopes when the United Na- 
tions entered into a solemn pact with the 
preservation of peace as its great objective. 
But from the very beginning Russia has done 
everything within its power to defeat the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Communist Russia has sabotaged every 
effort for peace and will continue to do so. 
Now Communist China seeks a place in the 
United Nations to stand with Moscow in op- 
position to ideals of freedom and human 
dignity. 

The American people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
majority of Americans would favor a new or- 
ganization of Nations, truly united for peace 
in the world. 

Such an organization should include only 
those nations that are dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of honor and justice and the right 
of free men to govern themselves. 

It would be an organization that looks to 
God as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and is obedient to the will of the Almighty. 

Such an organization, standing together, 
would have the moral and military strength 
to free the world from the threat of en- 
slavement under communism. 

It would serve notice on Russia that any 
attempt at further agression would be re- 
sisted with unlimited force. Moscow would 
hesitate if its rulers knew that any violation 
of the peace of the world would bring total 
destruction to the heart of Russia with the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Such a warning, backed by trained man- 
power and the great productive capacity of 
the United States, would put fear in the 
heart of every Communist in the Kremlin. 

It would encourage the millions of cou- 
rageous men and women in the Soviet 
Union who despise communism. It would 
brighten their hope that one day they too 
will live in freedom. 

America’s historic mission has been to set 
an example of progress under freedom of the 
individual and to strive for cooperation 
among all peace-loving nations. 

We hope and pray for the day when all 
nations will lay down their arms and live in 
brotherhood under God. 


But until that happy day dawns we must 
be strong. We must be prepared to defend 
the God-given freedom that we hold sacred. 

With all my heart I appeal to the American 
people to support the Legion in its campaign 
for a strong America, prepared physically and 
spiritually, to defend our God-given right to 
live in peace and freedom. 
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The Duck Stamp Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress, a special subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Subcommittee 
on Administration, ably chairmaned by 
Congressman JOHN PILLion, of New 
York, held extensive conferences and 
formal hearings respecting the adminis- 
tration of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Almost without exception, witnesses 
at these hearings and officials of the 
Department expressed concern over 
present duck-stamp receipts covered 
into the so-called duck-stamp fund au- 
thorized under the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as 
amended. That act authorizes sale of 
Federal duck stamps, costing $2 per sea- 
son, and requires possession of such a 
stamp by any person over 16 years of 
age before migratory birds can lawfully 
be taken. Annual collections presently 
exceed $4.3 million; estimates for the 
current fiscal year indicate that the 
total number of stamps issued will ex- 
ceed 2,350,000. 

Under existing law, funds so collected 
are to be expended as follows: Not less 
than 85 percent for the “location, ascer- 
tainment, acquisition, administration, 
maintenance, and development of suit- 
able areas for inviolate migratory bird 
sanctuaries, for the administration, 
maintenance, and development of other 
refuges under the administration of the 
Secretary of the Interior and for in- 
vestigations”; the remainder is made 
available for the enforcement program, 
for personnel expenses, and for reim- 
bursement to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of expenses incurred in connection 
with the stamp program. 


On June 28 and 29 of this year, public 
hearings were held by the House Public 
Lands Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, with inquiry made into this 
matter of duck-stamp fund adminis- 
tration. The June meetings gave several 
outstanding and nationally-known fish 
and wildlife conservationists an oppor- 
tunity to comment on present use of 
the funds. These people understood— 
as did many Members of Congress— 
that the Duck Stamp Act had as one of 
its principal purposes acquisition of 
refuge areas along the various flyways 
in order to provide not only wintering, 
resting, and feeding grounds for migra- 
tory birds, but breeding- areas in the 
northern tier of our States. The record 
generally supports this contention, and 
the assertion that of secondary import- 
ance, under the act’s provisions, was to 
be use of the balance for maintenance, 
operation, and management of already 
existing refuge areas. 

The record, however shows that: to 
the end of June 1953, more than $29.5 
million had been expended from the 
duck-stamp fund, that the total at the 
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end of June 1954, would exceed $349 
million. Of this total, only $6.5 million 
was expended or budgeted for purchase 
of lands for waterfowl management— 
with only 209,329 acres acquired. The 
balance went to existing refuges, en- 
forcement, personnel expenditures, and 
the like. 

The clear need is this: A long-range 
refuge program with particular emphasis 
on the needed pattern of breeding, rest. 
ing, feeding and wintering areas for the 
important migratory bird populations. 
It is anticipated that as much as 4 mil- 
lion acres of land may be acquired and 
developed at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $40 per acre to accomplish 
the needed program; to protect local 
governmental subdivisions. I believe for 
each acre so acquired a Federal acre of 
similar value should be transferred from 
Federal ownership. 

Two suggested proposals have been 
advanced: First, to increase the price of 
the duck stamp from $2 to $5, or $4, or 
not less than $3.50, then earmarking the 
entire increase of $3 or $2 or $1.50 for 
the land acquisition program; or second, 
make additional funds available, ear- 
marked for the acquisition program from 
present receipts. 

Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation 
consultant to the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and general counsel of the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, has 
submitted these proposals in response to 
a request for suggestions from our sub- 
committee members. 


Tomorrow, July 29, 1954, our subcom- 
mittee will resume its duck-stamp fund 
hearings, with officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service scheduled to appear as 
witnesses. 


To the end that a full record may be 
made for future action by the proper 
legislative committees of the Congress, I 
am today introducing a bill which has 
as its purpose amending the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Act to assure that not less 
than 40 percent of Federal duck-stamp 
fund receipts will be available for acqui- 
sition of land and water areas suitable 
for the breeding, nesting, and resting 
of migratory waterfowl; not more than 
45 percent will be available for the other 
general purposes presently spelled out in 
the law; the balance would continue to 
be expended as presently provided for. 

The June meetings were continued to 
this week in order to permit wildlife 
representatives from throughout the Na- 
tion—here to meet with Fish and Wild- 
life Service officials in conference on pro- 
posed regulations for the upcoming hunt- 
ing season—to attend and to express 
their views and recommendations on the 
use of duck-stamp funds. My bill is only 
one proposed legislative device for ac- 
complishing the ends desired before the 
84th Congress is convened; it is my hope 
that final-type legislation may be devel- 
oped for action early next year, by the 
proper committee. 


I would commend to the attention of 
the Members a memorandum of July 27, 
1954, addressed to my subcommittee by 
Mr. Shoemaker, in which he advances 
recommendations for legislative action 
on the matter of administration of duck- 
stamp funds, 
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Albert Sidney Camp 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to add my personal trib- 
ute to the eloquent ones paid by my col- 
leagues to the memory of our late friend 
and associate, the Honorable ALBERT S1p- 
ney CaMp. Mr. CaMpP was gentle, kindly, 
warm, and friendly, courageous in his 
personal and public life, firm in his prin- 
ciples and convictions, and deeply be- 
loved by his colleagues and by all who 
knew him. 

In remembering his sterling character, 
so well known to all of us and so well 
described by our colleagues who knew 
and loved him best, I am strongly re- 
minded of two poems which were favor- 
ites of my late husband, the Honorable 
John Kee. The first of these poems was 
written by Cames Whitcomb Riley and 
was entitled “Our Kind of a Man.” It 
was often quoted by Judge Kee in con- 
nection with friends for whom he had a 
particular admiration and respect. It 
seems to me that this poem reflects the 
feeling that all of us had for Mr. Camp: 


The kind of a mar for you and me. 

He faces the world unflinchingly, 

And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 

With a knuckled faith and force like fists: 

He lives the life he is preaching of, 

And loves where most is the need of love; 

His voice is clear to the deaf man’s ears; 

And his face sublime through the blind 
man’s tears; 

The light shines out where the clouds were 
dim, 

And the widow's prayer goes up for him; 

The latch is clicked at the hovel door 

And the sick man sees the sun once more, 

And out o’er the barren fields he sees 

Springing blossoms and waving trees, 

Feeling as only the dying may, 

That Go’s own servant has come that way, 

Smoothing the path as it still winds on 

Through the golden gate where his loved 
have gone. 


The second poem is one that I found 
while going through some of Judge Kee’s 
papers after his death. I am sorry that 
I do not know whether he composed it, 
or whether he had copied it just because 
it appealed to him. Anyway, it seems to 
me that Mr. Camp exemplified the spirit 
and meaning of this poem in all that he 
did and said, for he was never known to 
say anything unkind about ayone. What 
a great thing it would be if more people 
in public life could follow his example 
and practice his generous and kindly 
philosophy. This poem is entitled “I 
Know Something Good About You”: 

Wouldn’t this old world be better 
If the folks we met would say— 

“I know something good about you.” 
And treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 

If each handclasp, fond and true, 
Carried with it this assurance 

“I know something good about you.” 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If the good that’s in us all, 
Were the only thing about us 
folks bothered to recall? 
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Wouldn’t life be lots more happy 
If we praised the good we see, 
For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 
Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me; 
“I know something good about you.” 


I join with all of my colleagues in 
mourning the loss of ALBERT SIDNEY CAMP 
and in being grateful for the privilege of 
having known him. I hope that his loved 
ones may be comforted in their deep 
sorrow by the knowledge that all of us 
mourn and are with them in the spirit 
of loving sympathy and understanding. 





The Atomic Energy Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most important bills ever to be 
presented to this House. At present no 
one could possibly envision the ramifica- 
tions of atomic energy and its future 
effect upon our economy and national 
life in war and peace. 

There are. great uncertainties and 
problems connected with this subject 
and some very definite certainties. For 
example, we know how terrible and de- 
structive atomic energy harnessed for 
war is and can be. We do not know 
whether even more terrible and more 
destructive substances will be discovered 
to take the place of atomic energy but 
in view of scientific progress that is quite 
possible, indeed very likely. 

On the other hand atomic energy may 
be able to provide most valuable peace- 
time uses in medicine, in science, in 
power, and other fields. At present its 
uses are limited. In the future they may 
well be extensive and fabulous beyond 
monetary measurement. But there is no 
certainty that they will be. There is as 
yet no assurance that atomic energy 
can competitively produce electric power. 
Such is the -vagueness of the field in 
which we now propose to legislate. Only 
extended time can reveal the facts con- 
cerning this vital newly discovered force. 

I am a believer in our system of free 
enterprise. I do not believe that the 
Government should conduct any busi- 
ness that can be efficiently conducted by 
private business. I do not believe that 
the Government should ever compete 
with private business so long as private 
business is capable of doing an honest, 
adequate job. In industries affected with 
a public interest, there are times when 
because private business does not or 
cannot do the job that the Government 
is compelled to intervene. Huge public 
power dams are an example of this 
situation. 

But even in these instances the prod- 
ucts and byproducts of such great pub- 
lic projects should be made available, 
insofar as practicable and possible, to 
the public through the medium of pri- 
vate industry. 
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Under this bill many patent rights 
may be granted to a certain few in- 
dustries. In this way, a monopoly would 
be conferred upon a few by the terms 
of the bill over atomic energy and its 
secrets. Such monopoly rights may be 
relatively worthless, or they may be 
valued in the billions. There is a tight 
security curtain over this atomic field 
and I am unable to get the facts. 

But I am not willing to vote to create 
@ monopoly in this field, to give a few 
corporations exclusive rights to what 
may turn out to be extremely valuable 
assets of truly untold wealth. 

I have other fundamental objections 
to this bill. I am not satisfied with its 
international pooling provisions. We 
are living in a very dangerous world— 
a world which is ablaze with the fires 
of Communist conspiracy and revolt. 
No one can tell when further serious 
aggression will come or where it will 
strike» Our so-called allies have not 
lived up to their undertakings under 
either the United Nations or NATO and 
I do not say this in an uncharitable 
sense. They permitted us to fight the 
Korean war practically alone and vir- 
tually unassisted. They have failed to 
implement their agreements under 
NATO. They have more recently at 
Geneva: departed from our view of vital 
Indochina and Asian questions and de- 
liberately gave aid and comfort to the 
Russian position. 

We have no assurance whatever of 
what their future policy will be. It may 
move them, for trade or other reasons, 
closer and closer to the Soviet viewpoint. 
It may support the doctrine of peace- 
ful coexistence in a world literally seeth- 
ing with rebellion and insurrection 
against the existing order willfully fo- 
mented and directed by the Soviet. 

In view of this situation, I do not 
believe that we should share further 
atomic secrets or any other secrets until 
we definitely know just where we stand, 
just what our allies propose and just 
how they intend to carry out their sol- 
emn commitments to us and the free 
world. 

We talk about getting some affirmative 
expression and act of good faith from 
the Soviet and I believe we should de- 
mand such assurance even though I have 
little faith that it will be forthcoming. 
But above all we should secure definite 
assurances from our own so-called al- 
lies concerning their future course, their 
policy, before we give them additional 
secret atomic information and tech- 
niques. I do not believe this feature 
should be adopted without very carefully 
devised safe-guards, 


Although I cannot support this meas- 
ure, I am constrained to pay sincere 
tribute to the great American who has 
so ably handled the bill on the floor, our 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, Cote]. As one Member 
remarked, he conducted the debate and 
secured passage of the bill without ever 
raising his voice. That is a great tribute 
to Stussy Cote. And it is an example 
which might well find emulation. 

I believe the entire subject matter cov- 
ered by this bill should be exhaustively 
and intensively considered by the Con- 
gress. 
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The bill could well reshape the entire 
economy and life of the Nation. It 
should not be enacted without further 
deep and most careful study. 

I therefore hope the measure will be 
recommitted and revised to remove pres- 
ent unsound provisions and include 
proper safeguards. Thus we may be as- 
sured that the future military, economic 
scientific and humanitarian require- 
ments of the Nation may be met, as 
well as we can meet them at this time 
when science is moving so swiftly and 
foreign affairs are so perilous and uncer- 
tain. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, ever since the President sent the 
directives to AEC and TVA on June 16 
ordering them to consummate the 
Dixon-Yates transaction I have been 
curious to find out on what possible basis 
of statutory authority AEC could proceed 
to buy 600,000 kilowatts of power for the 
use of TVA. It seemed clear to me from 
a reading of the AEC Act that the trans- 
action was wholly beyond any powers 
which Congress had conferred upon AEC. 
I have written the Attorney General re- 
questing his opinion for the enlighten- 
ment of Congress and of the public, but 
he has declined to furnish an opinion 
on the ground that he is forbidden by 
statute to advise Members of Congress 
on legal questions. I do not quarrel with 
Mr. Brownell’s decision, but the net re- 
sult is to keep Congress in the dark as to 
any possible statutory basis for the 
Dixon-Yates transactions if such a basis 
exists. 


After the same question of the legal 
authority of the Commission had been 
raised in Senate debate for many days, 
Senator HICKENLOOPER finally inserted in 
the debate the opinion of the General 
Counsel of the AEC, Mr. William Mit- 
chell dated June 22. I have now had an 
opportunity to study it carefully. In- 
stead of allaying my doubts as to the 
existence of legal authority in the Com- 
mission, I can only say that the opinion 
supports and confirms them. Indeed, 
the only conclusion one can arrive at 
from a careful reading of the opinion is 
that in view of Mr. Mitchell himself the 
Dixon-Yates transaction is illegal. 

Although the Mitchell opinion has al- 
ready been inserted in the Recorp, I 
should like to have it included at this 
point in my remarks so that Members of 
the House can read it in connection with 
what I have to say about it: 
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Memorandum. 

To K. D. Nichols, General Manager. 

From William Mitchell, General Counsel. 

Subject: Commission’s authority to enter 
into a 25-year contract with the Dixon- 
Yates group to provide electrical enegry. 

You have asked my opinion on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Commission has 
legal authority to enter into a 25-year con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates group to provide 
electric-utility services for the Commission's 
plants at Paducah and Oak Ridge. 

The Commission presently has a contract 
with TVA to supply the requirements for 
electric power at the AEC plant at Paducah. 
In December 1953, the Bureau of the Budget 
requested the Commission to explore the pos- 
sibility of releasing 600,000 kilowatts an- 
nually to TVA under this contract and mak- 
ing arrangements with privately owned util- 
ities for replacement of the electric power 
which would be thus released. After con- 
sidering the engineering and economic fac- 
tors, the Commission decided that the best 
arrangements would be to contract for con- 
struction of a new generating plant in the 
Memphis area which would tie in with the 
TVA system. Two offers were received, one 
from the Dixon-Yates group and another 
from Von Tresckow. Both offers were care- 
fully analyzed and the results of these 
analyses were transmitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Commission took no posi- 
tion on the advisability of this arrangement 
for replacement of the Paducah require- 
ments, stating to the Bureau of the Budget 
that the question was one for higher author- 
ity to decide. However, the Commission 
stated to the Bureau of the Budget, that if 
this plan were to be adopted, the Dixon- 
Yates proposal appeared to be much more 
favorable to the Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget, upon direction 
of the President, has now directed the Com- 
mission to make appropriate arrangements 
with TVA and with the Dixon-Yates group 
for release of 600,000 kilowatts under the 
present TVA contract, and construction by 
the Dixon-Yates group of a new generating 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., with a capacity 
of 600,000 to 650,000 kilowatts, tied into the 
TVA system, to meet the Commission’s re- 
quirements for power at Paducah and addi- 
tional requirements which have recently de- 
veloped at Oak Ridge. 

The question is whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Commission has authority 
to make a 25-year contract with the Dixon- 
Yates group for this purpose. 

Section 12 (a) of the Atomic Energy Act 
reads as follows: 

“12. (d) The Atomic Energy Commission 
is authorized in connection with the con- 
struction or operation of the Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, and Portsmouth installations of 
the Commission, without regard to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
to enter into new contracts or modify or 
confirm existing contracts to provide for 
electric-utility services for periods not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, and such contracts shall be 
subject to termination by the Commission 
upon payment of cancellation costs as pro- 
vided in such contracts, and any appropria- 
tion presently or hereafter made available to 
the Commission shall be available for the 
payment of such cancellation costs. Any 
such cancellation payments shall be taken 
into consideration in determination of the 
rate to be charged in the event the Com- 
mission or any other agency of the Federal 
Government shall purchase electric-utility 
services from the contractor subsequent to 
the cancellation and during the life of the 
original contract.” 

This statute gives the Commission the 
necessary authority to make the contract 
in question. The TVA system is an inte- 
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grated unit, supplied from various plants 
owned by TVA, and, on occasion, by delivery 
from privately owned generating plants, 
Once electric power has been delivered to 
the system, it is impossible to identify the 
source of power which is supplied out of the 
system for end use. If additional generat- 
ing capacity is constructed at West Memphis 
and fed into the TVA grid in an amount 
which is necessary to supply the Commis- 
sion’s requirements at Paducah and Oak 
Ridge, this can properly be said to be a con- 
tract for electric-utility services in connec. 
tion with the operation of the Oak Ridge 
and Paducah installations of the Commis- 
sion. 

The increased cost to the Government of 
the Dixon-Yates proposal as against the 
Commission's present contract with TVA 
would be approximately $3,685,000 annually. 
However, if the President directs the Com- 
mission and TVA to modify their existing 
arrangements so as to release to TVA 600,000 
kilowatts under the present contract (and 
we do not question the President’s authority 
to do this), then the Commission has au- 
thority to make the best contract it can for 
replacement of the power thus released. 

My conclusion, on the assumptions set 
forth above, is that the Commission would 
have authority under section 12 (d) of the 
Atomic Energy Act to make a 25-year con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates group for the 
purposes indicated. 

WILLIAM MrTcHeEL., 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the House 
will note in reading this document that 
it is addressed to a state of facts which 
does not exist. It discusses the legality 
of a transaction which the President 
described in his budget message but 
which was abandoned in the directives 
of June 16. By clearest inference it says 
that the Dixon-Yates contract in the 
form which the President has ordered 
finds no support in the AEC act. 

In the President’s budget message of 
January 21, the President spoke of meet- 
ing TVA’s needs for power by releasing 
500,000 or 600,000 kilowatts of the TVA 
commitment to supply the AEC facilities 
at Paducah. The President’s message 
contemplated that AEC would replace the 
power thus released to TVA by purchas- 
ing an equivalent block from private 
utilities. That is the situation to which 
Mr. Mitchell addresses himself in his 
opinion of June 22, I for one have never 
questioned that the transaction outlined 
in the President’s message of January 21 
would be legal, however foolish and mis- 
guided it might be. But the whole basis 
of the transactions was changed in the 
directives of June 16. There it was 
stated explicitly that AEC would not 
release a single kilowatt of power to 
TVA, but rather that AEC would enter 
into a contract with Dixon-Yates for de- 
livery of a block of power to TVA for 
TVA’s general area needs. According to 
AEC’s own experts this block of power 
would cost $3,685,000 more than the same 
power could be made available by TVA 
itself from new generating capacity on 
its own system. TVA’s own estimates 
are that the extra costs would be $5'2 
million, both figures being exclusive of 
the Federal income taxes reimbursable 
by AEC. Of the extra costs, $1,499,000, 
representing State and local taxes pay- 
able in Arkansas, is proposed to be borne 
by AEC and the remainder by TVA. Now 
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Jet us look at the opinion and see with 
what great care Mr. Mitchell has con- 
fined himself to approving the legality 
of a transaction which is now entirely 
academic and at what pains he has been 
to make clear that he is not passing an 
opinion on the Dixon~Yates contract 
which the President has ordered AEC 
and TVA to consummate. The very 
first paragraph of the opinion, which is 
in the form of a memorandum to Gen. 
K. D. Nichols, General Manager of AEC, 
states that his opinion was asked on 
AEC’s authority to contract with Dixon- 
Yates “to provide electric-utility services 
for the Commission’s plants at Paducah 
and Oak Ridge.” If that was the ques- 
tion General Nichols submitted to Mr. 
Mitchell, then it was submitted only to 
provide Mr. Mitchell with exercise for 
his legal faculties, because the Dixon- 
Yates group would not provide a single 
kilowatt for the use of AEC itself. 

In the third paragraph Mr. Mitchell 
again refers to the Dixon-Yates trans- 
action as being in connection with the 
Commission’s own requirements. 

After thus misstating the essence of 
the transaction, Mr. Mitchell finds that 
the question is whether “under these cir- 
cumstances” the Commission has au- 
thority to enter into a contract with 
Dixon-Yates. He concludes that if 
Dixon-Yates supplies power “in an 
amount which is necessary to supply the 
Commission’s requirements at Paducah 
and Oak Ridge, this can properly be said 
to be a contract for electric utility serv- 
ices in connection with the operation of 
the Oak Ridge and Paducah installations 
of the Commission.” I do not quarrel 
with that statement. So far as I am 
aware, no one quarrels with it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the question is not as 
to the legality of a contract by AEC for 
amounts necessary to supply the Com- 
mission’s requirements at Paducah and 
Oak Ridge, but as to AEC’s authority to 
buy power for TVA which is not required 
at Paducah, or Oak Ridge, or at any other 
AEC installation. 

In the next to the last paragraph of 
his memorandum Mr. Mitchell goes on to 
say that the increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $3,685,000 annually is justi- 
fied “if the President directs the Com- 
mission and TVA to modify their existing 
arrangements so as to release to TVA 
600,000 kilowatts under the present con- 
tract” between AEC and TVA. No one 
quarrels with this statement. But the 
President has not directed AEC to release 
even one kilowatt of the TVA power sup- 
ply commitment and AEC has stated that 
it does not intend to release a single kilo- 
watt. Mr. Mitchell’s opinion concludes 
with the statement that “on the assump- 
tions set forth above” the Commission 
has authority “under section 12 (d) of 
the Atomic Energy Act” to enter into a 
contract with Dixon-Yates. However, 
every one of the assumptions “set forth 
above” is directly contrary to the facts. 

I do not know how to explain this 
remarkable document. It is incredi- 
ble that after almost a week to study 
the President’s directives Mr. Mitchell 
Should still be reading them backward 
and finding in them exactly what they do 
hot say, but failing to find what they did 
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say. Perhaps he was under pressure to 
provide some kind of a favorable opinion 
and being unable,-in good conscience, to 
produce one on the set of facts which 
exist, he constructed a set of facts upon 
which it would be possible for him to rule 
favorably. This part of the mystery I 
will not probe any further but leave to 
the imagination of the Members of the 
House. What is even stranger, however, 
is that the Commission should not have 
asked Mr. Mitchell to revise his opinion 
in the light of the actual circumstances 
dictated by the President. The opinion 
was not disclosed until it was made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator 
HICKENLOOPER on July 19, almost a 
month after the opinion was written. 
Surely by then there was opportunity to 
secure from Mr. Mitchell an expression 
of opinion on the Dixon-Yates in the 
form which it actually took under the 
President’s directives of June 16. 

As I indicated before, no one can read 
this opinion without recognizing that 
the essence of the legal justification in 
Mr. Mitchell’s mind was the release of 
600,000 kilowatts by AEC to TVA and the 
purchase of replacement power by AEC 
from Dixon-Yates. This is the sole basis 
and support for any claim of legality 
under the AEC. The Mitchell opinion 
indicates that without this element, the 
contract would be illegal and, as every 
Member of Congress knows by now, the 
Dixon-Yates contract is not a replace- 
ment contract. It is therefore con- 
demned by the opinion of AEC’s General 
Counsel, 





Discussion of Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr.HOPE. Mr. Speaker, since the re- 
cent approval by the House of the con- 
ference report on the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act I have 
received so many inquiries from Members 
of the House and others as to the prac- 
tical effect of this legislation that I think 
it might be well for me to take this time 
in order to explain briefly the practical 
application of the provisions of the act 
as it was reported from the conference 
and approved by both the House and 
Senate. 

This is an act designed to provide the 
basis for cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, States, local govern- 
mental and quasi governmental organi- 
zetions, groups of citizens, and individ- 
uals in carrying out flood prevention and 
water-control programs in the small up- 
stream watersheds. To be eligible for 
consideration under this act the size of 
the watershed cannot exceed 250,000 
acres and, of course, it must be an actual 
watershed of a specific stream or water 
course. However, where the local spon- 
soring agencies so desire, several water- 
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sheds, when they are parts of a larger 
watershed, may be planned together. 

The initiative for all projects under 
this legislation must come from the peo- 
ple of the locality where the proposed 
program is to be carried out. It is not 
necessary that there be an official spon- 
soring agency in the very beginning of 
the movement for a watershed project. 
Individual citizens or a group of such 
citizens, whether organized or not, may 
develop local interest and evidence of 
local cooperation in a project. However, 
the application for assistance from the 
Federal Government must be filed by 
an official local organization such as de- 
scribed below. 

Before any actual construction work 
can be done on the program there must 
be a local sponsoring organization au- 
thorized by State law to carry out, main- 
tain, and operate the works of improve- 
ment which will be installed under the 
program. Prior to July 1, 1956, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
construct or enter into contract for con- 
struction of structures, providing there 
is no local organization authorized by 
State law to enter into such contracts. 
The Secretary may contract for or con- 
struct works of improvement on Federal 
land; that is, national forests. The 
exact type of local organization required 
will depend on local _needs and State 
laws, but may include counties or other 
political subdivisions of a State, a soil- 
conservation district or water-conserva- 
tion district, a flood prevention or con- 
trol district, or any similar agency. 

The projects authorized by the act can 
be of two general types: First, a straight 
flood-prevention program, including 
structures of various kinds and land 
treatment measures, or second, a project 
embracing primarily the agricultural 
phases of conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water. Or, 
of course, the project can embrace any 
combination of these two general ob- 
jectives. 

The first step in the development of 
one of these projects is the organization 
in the local community, if such an or- 
ganization does not already exist, of an 
organization capable of acting as the 
local sponsoring agency or which will 
lead to the development of such an 
agency. The next step is to outline the 
general proposal for the project and 
make an application for Federal assist- 
ance in working out the details of the 
plan. This application should be sub- 
mitted to the State or local represent- 
ative of the Soil Conservation Service 
and, at the same time, to the governor of 
the State. In order to prevent the con- 
flict of these projects with other State 
development plans, the act gives the ap- 
propriate State agency or the governor 
a period of 45 days in which to disap- 
prove such an application. If it is dis- 
approved, no further action on that ap- 
plication will be taken by the Federal 
Government. If the application is not 
disapproved by the State, the Soil Con- 
servation Service will assign technicians 
and other personnel to work with the 
local organization in conducting investi- 
gations and surveys, making such other 
studies as may be necessary, and working 
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out detailed plans for the project. At 
the same time, it is assumed that work 
will be going forward in the locality on 
the other requirements which are condi- 
tions of Federal assistance. 

These requirements are set out in sec- 
tion 4 of the act. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

First, acquisition by the local organ- 
ization of all land, easements, or rights- 
of-way necessary for the project; second, 
evidence that the local organization is 
willing and able to assume its propor- 
tionate share of the cost and to maintain 
and operate the improvements after they 
have been installed; third, provide as- 
surances that landowners have acquired 
necessary water rights; and fourth, ob- 
tain agreements from owners of at least 
50 percent of the land above each reten- 
tion reservoir to carry out recommended 
soil-conservation measures and proper 
farm plans on their land. 

When these conditions have been met 
and a plan agreeable to the local organi- 
zation and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been worked out, the Secretary will 
submit the plan to Congress through the 
President. If the plan includes reclama- 
tion or irrigation work or affects lands 
under the Secretary of the Interior or if 
it includes flood-detention structures, the 
plan must be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Secretary of the 
Army, respectively, for their views and 
recommendations at least 60 days before 
it is sent to the President for transmis- 
sion to the Congress. The Secretaries of 
the Interior and Army are not required 
to approve the plan, but their views, if 
received by the Secretary of Agriculture 
prior to the expiration of the 60-day pe- 
riod, are to be transmitted to Congress, 
along with the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Unless the 
project is one of those relatively few in 
which there will be a dam providing 
more than 2,500 acre-feet of detention 
capacity, no formal approval by Con- 
gress is necessary before the project can 
be started. However, the act gives Con- 
gress 45 days after receiving the Secre- 
tary’s report and recommendations in 
which to take any action which might 
appear desirable. 

In the event that the plan includes a 
proposed dam or other structure im- 
pounding more than 2,500 acre-feet, the 
procedure followed is the same as that 
for other projects except that an appro- 
priation for such a project cannot be 
made until the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
have adopted committee resolutions au- 
thorizing the project. The maximum 
total capacity of any structure which can 
be constructed under the authority of 
this act is 5,000 acre-feet. 

The method of making appropriations 
for this work will be determined from 
time to time by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the Congress. It is antici- 
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Our Postwar “Forced” Repatriation Policy 
Backfires, With Possible Adverse Effects 
on Prospective United States Citizens of 
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HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the actions taken by our United States 
Govenment in the implementation of our 
postwar policy, especially in our rela- 
tionships with the Communist Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., are once again 
coming back to haunt us. 

At the Yalta Conference, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin agreed to the re- 
patriation of displaced Russian civilians 
and Russian prisoners of war. Certain- 
ly no one denies that this was a subject 
on which some agreement had to be 
reached, especially where it concerned 
Russian nationals who desired to go back 
to their homeland. Yet the abuse of this 
agreement, whereby Russian nationals 
were forced to go back to their home- 
land against their will and regardless of 
whether they were friends or enemies of 
the Russian Communist regime raises 
@ grave question which has not as yet 
been resolved, and which, in my mind, 
needs to be answered. 

That question is, Who was responsible 
for the implementation of this Yalta 
agreement so that it became in effect a 
forced repatriation program? Was it 
Roosevelt, Truman, and the Democrat 
adminstration, or was it an interpreta- 
tion by the Chiefs of Staff under Gen. 
George C. Marshall, or was this forced 
repatriation guided by pro-Communist 
elements which had infiltrated into high 
places in our Government? That is the 
question that cries to be answered. His- 
tory has already noted the shameful blot 
on the American record caused by these 
forced repatriations which unquestion- 
ably were death warrants for many peo- 
ple returned to Russia, but history has 
not yet recorded who was responsible 
for that crime against humanity. 

It shall stand to the everlasting credit 
of then Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
that when the situation was brought to 
his attention he issued an order putting 
an end to forced repatriation of Russian 
nationals who pleaded political asylum. 

As an aftermath of this program of 
forced repatriation, a very interesting 
immigration case was presented during 
the week of June 28, 1954, in Chicago. 
It was the case of Petro Walkowec, 
which was heard before a special hear- 
ing officer of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Roman I. Smook of Chicago, rep- 
resented Mr. Walkowec. Mr. Smook has 
been very active in Ukrainian affairs and 
served 3 years in Europe with the Inter- 
national Relief Organization. He esti- 
mates there are at least 30,000 displaced 
persons in the United States from Iron 
Curtain countries, who have lied about 
their nationality here, 
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Mr. Walkowec had entered the United 
States in 1949 on an immigration visa 
from occupied Germany. He had been 
born in the Russian Ukraine. 

As a result of the occupation of the 
Ukraine during World War II by the 
German forces, Walkowec, like thou- 
sands of other Ukrainian men, women, 
and children, was transported into Ger. 
many as a slave laborer. The end of the 
war found millions of such uprooted peo- 
ple, not only of Ukrainian nationality, 
but of many eastern and western Euro- 
pean countries. 

Under agreement, the allies were 
bound to return all U. S. S. R. subjects 
to Russia. While the people of the West- 
ern nations gladly returned to their 
homes, those from countries under Com- 
munist rule showed an unwillingness to 
accept repatriation. 

The American military authorities in 
Germany and Austria began cooperating 
with the Russian Repatriation Commis. 
sion in effecting forceful repatriation. 

Petro Walkowec could well predict his 
fate and that of his wife and three chil- 
dren if they were returned to Russia. 
Half of his life was spent in Siberia and 
other slave-labor camps of the Soviet 
Union. He also knew that merely hay- 
ing witnessed the methods of western 
civilization was a crime punishable in 
the U. S. S. R. by slavery in Siberia, if 
not death. 

With this prospect facing him, Walko- 
wec, along with thousands of other dis- 
placed persons, changed their records to 
indicate citizenship by birth in coun- 
tries other than those then under Com- 
munist rule, in order to save themselves 
and their families from forceful repatria- 
tion. In some cases it was necessary to 
fiee to other displaced persons’ camps 
in order to effect the change in records, 
Walkowec gave his birthplace as Poland. 

At the time of giving this information, 
in 1945 and 1946, shortly after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, the furtherest thing 
from Walkowec’s mind was the giving 
of false information for the purpose of 
obtaining an American immigration visa, 
because the displaced persons’ program 
did not start until 1948. 

Even though the forced repatriation 
later ended, the Russian Repatriation 
Commission was still allowed free entry 
into the displaced persons’ camps for the 
purpose of inspecting records and search- 
ing for Russian subjects. Under these 
conditions no one dared to come forth 
and correct his records. 

When it later became possible for 
Petro Walkowec and his family to apply 
for immigration to the United States, the 
necessary information, including the 
place of birth, was taken from his camp 
record and placed on his application. 
He signed that application and was ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

The United States immigration laws 
state, in effect, that an alien whose ap- 
plication for immigration visa contains 
false information as to his country of 
origin, among other things, shall be ar- 
rested and deported. There is no sav- 
ing provision concerning what his in- 
tent, or circumstances under which the 
change of birthplace was made, may 
have been in giving such information. 
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This is the offense for which Petro 
Walkowec was on trial during the week 
of June 28. He is now awaiting the de- 
cision of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. If the decision is ad- 
verse, he faces deportation and loss of 
his newly-found freedom in the country 
of his choice. Should the decision be 
adverse, his wife and three children, one 
of whom served in the United States 
Army, must also go. 

Walkowec’s offense was not discovered 
by the immigration authorities. He 
came forth voluntarily and reported his 
situation, not only to ask for help in 
clearing his own record, but also in the 
hope of helping an estimated 30,000 
other displaced persons in this country 
who are faced with the same problem. 

It was only after Mr. Walkowec’s old- 
est son, Harry, age 24, entered the United 
States Army, where he achieved the rank 
of corporal, and wrote his father that he 
wanted to be able to tell people that he 
was a Ukrainian rather than a Pole, that 
Petro Walkowec, wishing to clear the 
record for his son’s sake, took his prob- 
lem last August to the head of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in 
Chicago. He found his problem much 
greater than he realized. 

Whether the decision in his case be 
favorable or unfavorable, it will leave 
some 30,000 other cases to be decided in- 
dividually. These 30,000 people are to- 
day living among ur in constant fear 
of deportation. They are, potentially, 
good American citizens. If we are to 
develop this potential, we must relieve 
them of this agonizing fear. The only 
real solution to their problems will come 
by way of an act of Congress. 

By an act of Congress these people 
could be given an opportunity to present 
their applications and correct their rec- 
ords. Immigration authorities would 
review these applications and would 
have ample opportunity to look into 
their records and weed out any indi- 
viduals who may be unable to give a 
good accounting for themselves. 

Should Congress desire to conduct a 
hearing in this matter, many reliable 
witnesses would be grateful for the op- 
portunity to appear and testify as to 
the facts related herein. 


At the same time, Congress should de- 
termine those persons who were respon- 
sible for the forced repatriation of dis- 
placed persons, including anti-Stalinist 
Soviet citizens. The means that were 
employed to effect such repatriation 
went far above and beyond the original 
intent of the repatriation agreement at 
Yalta—so much so, in fact, that anti- 
Stalinists and anti-Communists were 
forcibly repatriated when any person 
with common sense and a normal degree 
of compassion should have known these 
people were being delivered to certain 
death or life-long slavery. 

Dean Acheson, in an October 24, 1952, 
speech, let it be known that the Ameri- 
can people felt it to be a crime against 
humanity to repatriate a single Korean 
war prisoner against his will. Yet in 
1945-46, the administration of which he 
mn & part followed an exactly contrary 

cy. 
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Mr. Eugene Lyons, in his book Our Se- 
cret Allies, outlines in detail the sordid 
spectacle of UNRRA carrying out a 
forced repatriation of many thousands, 
when it should have been known that a 
great many of these were being sent to 
certain death. In further support of 
Mr. Lyons’ position as outlined in his 
book, a newspaper article in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, datelined May 12, 1952, 
reads in part as follows: 

The document that turned up yesterday, 
dated March 21, 1947, describes measures to 
be used by UNRRA personnel to induce refu- 
gees, particularly those from Polish and 
Yugoslav territory, to return to the lands of 
their origin. 

The measures advised, besides ordinary 
persuasion, “enforcement of compulsory la- 
lor laws, prevention of antirepatriation, re- 
moval of displaced persons who discourage 
repatriation, and removal of UNRRA per- 
sonnel who fail to encourage repatriation.” 


Someday Congress may reveal to the 
American people whether this stupid 
policy was the result of ignorance or 
malice. 





Rhee Comes Visiting With Grim 


Reminders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein a most timely and cogent 
editorial that appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal on July 27, 1954. In 
view of the speech today by the Honor- 
able Syngman Rhee, President of South 
Korea, I think the editorial is not only 
extremely good but, in addition, the 
writers thereof were almost clairvoyant. 

The editorial follows: 

Ruee Comes VISITING WITH Grim REMINDERS 

In the wake of the disastrous events in 
Indochina, the problems of Korea have been, 
for the moment at least, almost forgotten. 
Syngman Rhee is here to see that they do 
not remain forgotten. The flery, stubborn 
President of South Korea is here to remind 
President Eisenhower that his country, like 
Indochina, is still divided by Communist 
force, and that more than a year after the 
end of the so-called peace talks, his people 
know only an uneasy truce. 

Our officials know that Rhee its not likely 
to stop with these simple reminders. He 
is expected to point out that he warned us 
not to partition Korea, to parley with the 
Chinese Communists at Panmunjom or to 
confer with the Communists at Geneva. He 
will also undoubtedly reiterate his warnings 
against further relations with the Commu- 
nists, and urge that this country use his 
nation as a spearhead of resistance to the 
Red aggression in Asia, even to the point 
of war. And he will probably ask that the 
United States give him arms and money 
to expand his army from its present 20 divi- 
sions to at least 35 divisions with propor- 
tionate air and naval support, and to fur- 
nish additional aid for the rehabilitation of 
his war-torn country. 
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To support his request, Rhee is expected 
to use an American promise and a Korean 
threat. The promise is our commitment to 
consult with South Korea on possible fur- 
ther steps toward unification in the event 
the peace conference produced no concrete 
results in 90 days.. This, Rhee can contend, 
we have not done. He can then threaten, as 
he has done in the past, to go it alone if 
we will not agree to his program, pointing 
out that he is no longer bound by commit- 
ment to “take no unilateral action to unite 
Korea by military means.” 

President Eisenhower’s political and mili- 
tary advisers do not believe that Rhee has 
any intention of making good his threat to 
attack the Chinese-supported North Korean 
government. But they cannot be sure. 
And for that reason Rhee’s request for mili- 
tary aid constitutes a tense issue. The ad- 
ministration wants Rhee’s troops strong 
enough to repeal any future Red aggression, 
but not so strong as to constitute a tempta- 
tion to the aging, inpatient Rhee, who sees 
his time running out and his plans for 
unifying his beloved country coming no 
closer to realization. 





His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago this Congress paid tribute 
to the Emperor of Ethopia when he ad- 
dressed it in joint session at the begin- 
ning of a 6-week tour of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 

Wherever he went on that tour—to 
large cities and small communities from 
coast to coast—Haile Selassie was 
warmly received by America. Crowds 
greeted him everywhere, and each com- 
munity paid him its highest honors. 

One assessment of what America 
thought of its historic visitor is provided 
in the editorial comment of its press. 
I have here some excerpts from such 
editorial comment and as an additional 
honor to this great leader I ask unani- 
mous consent to make these comments 
a part of the Recorp of this House. 


I had two opportunities to meet and 
talk with the Emperor—when he visited 
the Congress in May, and when he 
visited Stillwater, Okla., in June. I 
think it is a particularly significant in- 
dication of Haile Selassie’s character 
that he had come to Stillwater to pay 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Bennett, 
former president of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, who is re- 
garded as the father of the point 4 
program in Ethiopia. That work is 
being carried on today, under the direc- 
tion of Oklahoma A and M, in a manner 
that reflects credit on the late Dr. Ben- 
nett, the college and this country. 

The following are selected quotations 
from the American press dealing with 
the visit of His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia: 

“The visiting Emperor is an enlightened 
monarch who has given his country out- 
standing leadership, economic advances, and 
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even a place in the sun of international af- 
fairs.” (Kansas City Star, editorial, May 
26.) 

“For a quarter of a century Halle Selassie 
has been running a country which always 
has preserved an admirable stand in inter- 
national affairs.” (Cincinnati Post, edi- 
torial, May 26.) 

“Haile Selassie has become the favorite 
emperor of most Americans. * * * In 1954 
as in 1934 he is on the job, trying to help his 
country. That’s what emperors are paid to 
do. It’s what all other statesmen are paid 
to do. When they do it, they deserve credit.” 
(East Liverpool (Ohio) Review, editorial, May 
26.) 

“The visit of Haile Selassie can be a timely 
reminder of the price that must eventually 
be paid for procrastination on turning one’s 
back on responsibility.” (Mansfield (Ohio) 
News-Journal, May 26.) 

“Emperor Haile Selassie is both a demo- 
cratic lord and a living legend. * * * He 
has introduced suffrage and is constantly 
pushing for more and better education and 
health facilities for his people. * * * The 
Emperor is intent on bringing Ethiopia out 
of the past into the present—but without 
revolution or bloodshed.” (Neal Standord, 
columnist, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
May 26.) 

“The visit of Haile Selassie at this time 
brings vividly to the attention of everyone 
the issue on which the future of civilization 
wll be determined in the atomic age. That 
issue is collective security. The Ethiopian 
Emperor is its symbol because his country 
played the central role in the first attempt 
to halt aggression under the authority of an 
international organization.” (Editorial, 
Boston Globe, May 26.) 

“The American Nation is pleased to have 
Emperor Haile Selassie here as a guest. He 
is our friend. The years have not been easy 
for him. * * * Here and there along the 
way, he could have made international deals 
that would have won him great wealth— 
but at the cost of honor. He chose always 
to preserve that honor. * * * Remembering, 
we admire him and welcome him.” (Edi- 
torial, Boston Traveler, May 27.) 

“It is worthy of note that Ethiopia stood 
alone among the nations of Africa in send- 
ing troops to fight the Communist aggressors 
in Korea. Welcome to America, Emperor. 
Your courage is the kind that is needed in the 
world today.” (Editorial, Chicago Daily 
News, May 28.) 

“In contrast to many another nation with 
wearisome outstretched palm, Ethiopia as- 
surredly deserves the most generous outlays 
of our foreign aid. We have a feeling this 
is one place it will not be poorly invested.” 
(Editorial, Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, 
May 28.) 

“Haile Selassie is a man who has suffered 
much in the common cause of human free- 
dom and has contributed much to its sur- 
vival.” (Editorial, Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, May 28.) 

“Emperor Selassie is an international hero 
now, a symbol of the indomitable spirit of 
the little fellow standing up to the big 
bully.” (Editorial, Salt Lake City Tribune, 
May 28.) 

“With communism threatening to blanket 
the earth today, the words of Emperor Selas- 
sie are deserving of more serious considera- 
tion than was given to his pleas for aid when 
fascism posed a similar threat nearly two 
decades ago.” (Editorial, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard Times, May 30.) 

“Ethiopian troops, like those of Turkey, 
won for themselves in Korea an outstanding 
place in the respect of both foe and friend. 
Some pundits question whether the prin- 
ciple of collective security will ever become 
a reliable moving force in the action of na- 
tions. But the devotion of such supporters 
as Emperor Haile Selassie and his people gives 
strength to what is becoming a standard of 
world morality.” (Christian Science Mon- 
itor, June 2.) 
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“During the bitter ordeal through which 
Haile Selassie and his country went, he never 
gave up. He never tired of reminding the 
world of the injustice Ethiopia had suffered. 
He is honored as a soldier and a statesman.” 
(United Press quotation from the Durham 
(N. C.) Sun, May 29.) 

“He [His Imperial Majesty the Emperor] 
is modern and progressive. He has given his 
country a constitution, a parliament, and an 
administration that has preserved law and 
order. * * * He has built schools and hos- 
pitals, and opened up his country to indus- 
trial and agricultural development. He is 
assured of a warm and respectful welcome 
as he travels about our country on the ex- 
tended tour planned for him.” (Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald-News, May 28.) 

“I recall an Ethiopian telling me 20 years 
ago in Geneva: ‘Our people say might is 
ephemeral. It passes by, but right prevails.’ 
Today Haile Selassie is a living symbol of 
that faith.” (Detroit Free Press, Columnist 
Bogdan Raditsh, May 31.) 

“The people of America wholeheartedly 
welcome the visit of a famous head of a 
friendly state—Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia. Haile Selassie is a man who has 
suffered much in the common cause of hu- 
man freedom, and has contributed much to 
its survival.” (Editorial, Camden Courier- 
Post, May 28.) 

“He sent his best * * * troops to battle 
communism in Korea, where their valor ex- 
ceeded even that of the Turks.” (Editorial, 
Milwaukee Journal, May 27.) 

“This man’s dream [of developing his 
country] is one of the strangely intriguing 
stories that weaves through the middle years 
of this century as one of the unfaltering 
expressions of hope in the midst of adversity. 
Sometimes it seems an inescapable thought 
that if some of the rulers of the world who 
call themselves modern, but whose minds are 
primordial, could put themselves in reverse, 
as Haile Selassie seems to have done, we 
would not be worrying about H-bombs.” 
(Editorial, Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette, 
May 28.) 

“Haile Selassie * * * has one good piece 
of advice for us now, carved out of bitter 
experience. It is ‘It never pays to appease 
scoundrels.’” (Editorial, Salem (Oreg.) 
Capital Journal, June 1.) 

“The land of Selassie has progressed a long 
Way since the Italian invasion, and it has 
done it virtually unaided. The future of 
his country will probably be closer tied in 
with the destinies of the United States, and 
we should strive to bind the economic desti- 
nies closer together for the mutual benefit 
of both countries.” (Editorial, Portsmouth 
(Va.) Star, June 2.) 

“It is easy to be wise after the event. 
Haile Selassie was wise in his generation. 
Recalling these things new shows us what 
manner of man it is we welcome and honor 
today.” (Editorial, Montreal Star, June 4.) 

“Ethiopia's chief reliance is upon agricul- 
ture. Progress depends on production of 
farm goods for export and the development 
of markets. That is the key to the transi- 
tion to a modern economy in which the Em- 
peror is giving his country enlightened lead- 
ership.” (Editorial, Roanoke (Va) Times, 
May 29.) 





Pulpit and Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend C. John Westhof, minister 
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of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Tulia, Tex., has furnished me with 9 
copy of his column, Pulpit and Press, 
which appears in the Tulia (Tex.) Her. 
ald. This column contains much food 
for thought, and it is my opinion that 
its contents should be made available to 
all possible. Therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, I extend my remarks in 
the Apppendix of the Recorp to include 
this column: 


PULPIT AND PRESS 
(By C. John Westhof) 


The facts of life, what are they? The 
latest definition originates with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. According to the 
Chief Executive they are what the opponents 
of his health insurance proposal don’t knovw, 
One fact the President is having a little 
trouble accepting is the apparent defeat of 
his proposal in this session of the Congress, 

Let’s look at the facts. In outlining his 
program to Congress early this year, Eisen. 
hower proposed a plan to underwrite some 
losses for companies which sell health and 
hospitalization insurance. The idea was 
that these companies could increase the 
benefits of the policies and pay them for 
longer periods. The policyholder would be 
ahead and the Government would make up 
the difference. A limit of 75 percent of the 
extra cost would be placed on the Govern- 
ment’s share. To begin this program the 
President requested Congress to appropriate 
$25 million. 

President Eisenhower was very emphatic 
that be is opposed to sucialized medicine. 
We wonder if he is also opposed to social- 
ized insurance. The extension of social se- 
curity—without an honest facing of the eco- 
nomics involved—and the health insurance 
prosposal would indicate that the President 
is not wholly consistent in his thinking. 
What do we find when we examine the latter 
proposal? 

At present some 100 million Americans are 
covered by some form of health insurance. 
Included in this‘ figure are those covered by 
company plans and those who carry a policy 
on their own. This is roughly two-thirds 
of the population. Benefits in these plans 
range from expenses for hospitalization only 
to a scale which provides for drugs and 
doctor fees as well. Some include income for 
loss of time when the wage earner is in- 
volved. The cost for a sound plan starts at 
about $50 per year and rises according to 
extra features and increased benefits which 
are added to the contract. 

It is safe to say that the vast majority of 
families can afford enough protection to take 
care of major expenses along this line. The 
majority of them are carrying this kind of 
insurance. A few probably cannot afford 
any. Others who can pay the premiums 
prefer to spend their money other ways. 
Another class of citizens provides for medical 
expenses by other forms of saving. As there 
is a variety of plans so there is also a variety 
of individual choices as to the kind of plan 
desired, or the desire for no plan at all. 

It is interesting that this absolutely free 
choice system has provided us with the finest 
coverage of any people in the world. 

Now think with me of the Eisenhower pro- 

It would benefit the 100 million pol- 
icyholders. The initial appropriation of $25 
million figures out 25 cents per person. If 
that is all it takes to accomplish the ends the 
President has in mind, most of us would 
accept a premium increase of that amount. 

A more realistic view of the situation, how- 
ever, suggests that this is just the beginning. 
It looks to us like a small request to establish 
the principle of assistance. The process 
would call for larger and larger appropria- 
tions. The insurance would become more 
and more subsidized. 

We do not like this way of doing business. 
We do not want 150 million people taxed 0 
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or our protection. If 100 million people 
tarily choose to share the risk that is 
fine. To force the taxpayer to help foot the 
pill is wrong. Neither the President’s pop- 
ylarity nor the vote of Congress could make 
ight. 

a we are opposed to the kind of approach 
made to this problem. It implies a criticism 
of the plans offered by the insurance com- 
panies. It seems to say that for a small sum 
the Government can provide vast benefits. 
social security was sold to the workers on the 
same basis. Now the story of increased cost 
is unfolding itself and the deductions grow 
larger and larger. The same would hold true 
for the health insurance plan. If the public 
were told the full story the idea would lose 
much of its appeal. 

We are grateful for the high health stand- 
ards of our Nation. It is a primary Christian 
concern to be interested in the welfare of 
men. We appreciate the ability to buy an in- 
surance policy to prepare for emergencies, 
We do not even object to the fact that some- 
one makes a profit out of it. We are willing 
to pay our own premiums without help from 
Washington, D. C. We want to be equally 
free to drop the policy anytime we see a 
better way of providing for medical expense. 
And in the process of exercising this freedom, 
we hold the strongest possible power in our 
hands to keep the insurance companies on 
their toes. With this freedom of choice they 
must design policies to please. In short, 
they must serve to sell. One hundred mil- 
lion citizens like the service they are getting. 
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Milford E. Shields, Poet Laureate of the 
State of Colorado 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
on previous occasions brought to the at- 
tention of the Members some of the 
poems of a constituent of mine, Milford 
E. Shields, of Durango, Colo. Today I 
should like once again to refer to Mr. 
Shields, who has recently been appointed 
poet laureate of the State of Colorado. 
Two of his first official poems have an 
appeal greater than the confines of the 
State of Colorado, and I include them at 
the end of my remarks. The first of these 
is Colorado Day, 1954, and the second 
is Air Force Academy. 

The poems follow: 

CoLorapo Day, 1954 

Across this land a throbbing cavalcade 

Of days and men forged flaming destiny; 
They fused as one in their intensity 

And firm foundation for our State was laid. 


Nor days were measured, nor the sweat of 
men 

Until they mastered mountains in the sky 
And then raised up the plains as truly high, 
Creating holy State to God again. 


“Nil Sine Numine” they set upon the seal— 
Their hands and hearts were one in that 
high time 

And all their days were in that day sublime, 
That Day of Colorado, mystic, real. 


Let us join spirits with their spirits free, 
Let us fuse days with their majestic past, 
Continue them as long as time shall last 
This great one day in our proud history. 
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Am Force ACADEMY 


Let now our strongest eagles come 
To this great State that stands so high, 
Here where our mountains point them home 
To nest within dynamic sky. 


Let now America’s high right 
To higher place in heaven’s sun 
Be blazoned by their matchless flight 
Until both tide and time are won. 


Let them now wing Old Glory through 
Most highest reaches men call space— 
Beyond our Colorado’s blue— 
We ask it by God’s holy grace. 





Aviation in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
18 the Sunday Star of Washington, D.C., 
printed the following article by Massey 
Stanley which gives a very interesting 
viewpoint on aviation in the Pacific: 


CansBerra.—A socialistic airline corpora- 
tion, Qantas Empire Airways, wants to make 
the Pacific its own lake. 

How far it succeeds may be out of the 
hands of the Government which owns it. 
Ironically, it is under the Australian Men- 
zies government—first returned on an anti- 
Socialist program in 1949, and twice re- 
elected since—that Qantas, as it is known, 
has made its greatest progress. 

Qantas has many singularities besides be- 
ing the only commonly used English word 
where the letter “u” does not follow the “q.” 

The name goes back to its origin in the 
twenties as the Queensland and Northern 
Territorial Aerial Service. 

Providing an air link through the hinter- 
land of the vast regions of the island conti- 
nent connoted by those two place names was 
a@ mammoth undertaking for the times. 

Today the root meaning of the initials has 
as much relation to the activities of Qantas 
as the village of New Amsterdam has to 
modern New York. 

It is significant nevertheless that the name 
evolved by a sturdy band of pioneer capital- 
ists—whose capital was mainly their skill 
and guts—has been preserved through a se- 
ries of absorptions, first of private enter- 
prises, by government enterprises, and then 
of government enterprises by a bigger guvern- 
ment enterprise. 


THE BOSS GREW, TOO 


Oddly, too, the first boss of the original 
show, when it was little better than a barn 
storming affair in the Australian back coun- 
try, is today chairman of the great Govern- 
ment corporation into which it has grown. 
Hudson Pysh, the Australian pilot of World 
War I who took on a new kind of battle soon 
after they declared peace, is still head of an 
airline that now girdles every ocean but the 
Atlantic, 

Qantas has knocked even Government 
competitors out of the ring. In the first of 
its international ventures, Qantas did not go 
beyond Singapore. North of that, British- 
based Empire Airways operated. 

Nowadays there is no Empire Airways be- 
yond the word “Empire” in Qantas’ name. 
And British Overseas Air Corporation, also a 
Government outfit, only by sufferance of 
Qantas comes to Australia. 

The growth of Qantas’ Government mo- 
nopoly in the flying business is anomalous 
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against a continuing background of distinc- 
tive Australian enterprise. Sir Gordon Tay- 
lor, another Aussie air pioneer and a die- 
hard private-enterprise man, is planning a 
trans-Antarctic link between Australia and 
South America, It is odd, too, in its growth 
under an administration even more fervently 
dedicated to private enterprise than the 
Eisenhower regime in the United States. 

Why is it then that the Government has 
not only stayed in Qantas, the greatest of all 
the socialized businesses it inherited, but 
also goes after competitors—as it has done 
in extending its routes to San Francisco 
(served by Pan American Airways) and Van- 
couver (Canadian Pacific Airways) ? 

All the competitors are adding to costs 
with tremendous advertising outlays. 
Qantas goes right along, exploiting every 
device including free voyages and sponsored 
tours in the country of destination for inter- 
national press parties. 


QANTAS’ AIM 


Though Qantas does not say it aims to 
chase Pan American and CPA from the 
Pacific (and certainly from any American- 
Australian link) the implication is plain 
enough both in its present fiercely competi- 
tive spirit, and in its record. 

It is O. K. for the aging Taylor to set out 
on as many pioneer flights as he wishes and 
to keep going until he follows his great col- 
leagues, Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, into the 
ocean. But if he should attempt to estab- 
lish regular passenger or freight service over 
any of these routes, the strongest discourage- 
ment he would meet would be from his own 
Government. 

That Government is‘behind Quantas in 
excluding “British” competition of any kind 
(British meaning Commonwealth, including 
Australian). That applies across the Pacific 
to America, across the Indian Ocean to Africa 
and through Malaya, India, and the Mediter- 
ranean to Britain. In the Tasman Sea, be- 
tween Australia and neighboring New Zea- 
land, Quantas shares the monopoly with the 
New Zealand Government’s Tasman Empire 
Airlines. 

The answer to the question why Australia’s 
anti-Socialist Government stays in the trans- 
port business (it also continues to own a 
line of steamers) is, as suggested above, that 
it feels the solution has gotten out of its 
hands—that it is on the back of a tiger. 

The public excuse is that strategic mat- 
ters are involved which make relinquishment 
to private enterprise impracticable in pres- 
ent world circumstances. 

That does not clear up the mystery—the 
Government has stayed in an associated busi- 
ness. Trans-Australia Airlines, established 
by the Chifley Socialist administration with 
the express object of eliminating private 
enterprise from the air (as from rail trans- 
port) within Australia itself. 

Although there are competitors (the Chif- 
ley administration did not last long enough 
to complete their strangulation), the So- 
cialist-founded TAA remains the largest and, 
indeed, in all ways the most successful of 
the internal air services. 

Internationally, Australia’s great social- 
ized air venture is going to meet its first 
major challenge from Japan, a country 
which, though inhospitable to Socialist ex- 
periment, has much experience in state 
enterprise. 

This coming event has been foreshadowed 
by a recent development. The global net- 
work of Qantas routes includes the twice- 
weekly run to Japan, alternating through 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and through Manila, 


MANILA DROPPED 


Manila has just been eliminated because, 
pursuing its policy of excluding competition 
wherever possible, the Canberra government 
refused to give reciprocal landing rights in 
Australia to the Philippines airways. Qantas’ 
public explanation for dropping Manila from 
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its schedule was that a more rapid route to 
Japan had been devised. 

Qantas’ astute and experienced executives 
will have their biggest test when the present 
agreement with Japan for landing rights at 
Haneda and Iwakuni airports comes up for 
renewal in 2 years’ time. The current agree- 
ment was drawn up before the signing of the 
peace treaty, when Japan was more com- 
plaisant than she is today. 

Now Japan has an international airline— 
and if she insists on reciprocal landing rights 
in Australia (and there is every indication 
that she will) Qantas will either have to drop 
out of this vital route or put up with com- 
petition such as it suffers grudgingly from 
Pan American to San Francisco, and from 
K. L. M. (Dutch Airlines) through Darwin 
and the Middle East. 





Reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and Related Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested in the comments by other 
Members and in the press regarding the 
recommendations of the survey team on 
reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and related activities in the Department 
of the Interior. -I am glad to report that 
I have asked and the gentlemen from 
Nebraska, Dr. M1tuer, has agreed to call 
the Interior Department officials con- 
cerned before our Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to have a full ex- 
planation of the matter on Monday. 

At this time I have seen only the news 
paper reports of the proposals, but I 
note in particular a recommendation for 
reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and reduction in the number of its field 
offices, and secondly, a proposal that 
certain of the Government’s activities 
in the field of mining be terminated, re- 
duced or placed in the hands of private 
industry. 

It may be that upon careful examina- 
tion, we will find that these recommen- 
dations are not all that they have been 
reported to be in the press, but are 
worth consideration in line with the 
President’s program for greater econo- 
my and efficiency in Government and 
for divesting the Government of those 
activities that could better be handled 
by private industry. 

However, the newspaper statement to 
the effect that some of the recommenda- 
tions are to be put into effect immedi- 
ately and the remainder within 1 year, 
coming as it does in the closing days of 
this legislative session, cause me con- 
cern, 

These are matters upon which the 
Congress, after study by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular affairs, has ex- 
pressed its policy and intent on many oc- 
casions. Montana is a State with vast 
mineral resources, including a large per- 
centage of the Nations coal reserves, and 
we are vitally interested in the programs 
for development of low-grade coal bodies. 
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We are interested in the experiments on 
oil shale and the development of syn- 
thetic and liquid fuels. Our committee 
will want to make certain that the pro- 
posals of the survey team will not in any 
way set back research in these important 
fields. 

I am glad that our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, has arranged 
for a full discussion of the matter on 
Monday, and I hope we will have at that 
time the answers to many of the ques- 
tions which are raised by the disclosure 
of the survey recommendations, 





Meaning of Peril 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend :ny own remarks in the 
RecorD, I am including a column by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop entitled 
“Meaning of Peril,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for Wednesday, July 28, 1954. 

I am deeply disturbed about the fact 
that the present administration has re- 
fused to face the facts as they exist with 
reference to our perilous position in re- 
lationship to the increasing military 
strength of the Soviet Union. During 
the recess following the first session of 
the 83 Congress, I made every effort to 
inform the people of the Seventh District 
of Georgia, which I have the honor to 
represent, of the danger to our country 
from a sudden atomic attack. While 
some little progress has been made in 
strengthening our defense against such 
an attack, we still are wide open to such 
an attack and even our power to retaliate 
could be destroyed at one fell swoop by 
a Soviet attack. 

I take this means of expressing my 
concern and my firm belief that we 
ought to forget budget balancing if it 
stands in the way of our strength to 
resist an atomic or other attack from 
Communist Russia or China. I am 
alarmed at the steps that have been 
taken, first, to weaken our Air Force and 
then, in a reversal of policy, to weaken 
the other branches of our armed serv- 
ices and a halfhearted and belated effort 
to strengthen our Air Force. The situa- 
tion is truly alarming and I am express- 
ing my alarm and concern just as I did 
during the Truman-Johnson era when I 
demanded the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense because of his disman- 
tling of our defense machine. 

Of course, we must have a sound econ- 
omy, but our defense posture and power 
should take precedence, which is not the 
case at present. There is no doubt but 
that our defense policy has been dictated 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury rather than by 
our Department of Defense. This atti- 
tude should be changed and first things 
should be first. 
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The Alsop column follows: 
MatTrer or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
MEANING OF PERIL 


The sudden renewal of tension in the Far 
East ought to serve as a warning. If the 
warning is taken, which it probably will not 
be, the country will begin to object to the 
high percentage of fraud in our foreign and 
defense policymaking. 

High officials are not knowingly lying to 
the country about the national situation, as 
they did in the period of the Truman-Louis 
Johnson disarmament that led to the 
Korean war. All the same, the country is be- 
ing outrageously bamboozled about the na. 
tional situation. 

So far as one can judge, the leaders of this 
administration are bamboozling the country 
because they have achieved a happy state of 
self-bamboozlement. They do not want to 
believe that efforts must be made, money 
must be spent, and risks must be run. By 
a kind of official Coueism, made possible by 
concealing all the basic facts from the coun- 
try, most of the policymakers have ended by 
concealing the basic facts from themselves, 

The main point about which the great 
men of the National Security Council have 
so wonderfully. bamboozled themselves is 
their own inevitable reaction to a time of 
total peril. 

Two events of the last 12 months insure 
that the time of total peril for America is 
now not very far away. The Soviet hydrogen 
bomb and the new Soviet long-range jet 
bombers radically change the whole picture. 
The danger to this country is no longer to 
be calculated in terms of a slowly accumu- 
lating Soviet atomic stockpile, and a Soviet 
strategic air army equipped with slow, rather 
short-range TU-4’s. 

The big, economy-sized H-bomb with 
lithium hydride cores can: be turned out 
rather rapidly. The new Soviet bombers, the 
TU-37 and TU-39, already are in quantity 
production. We have no air defense, and we 
are building no air defense, to protect this 
country against the Kremlin’s modernized 
strategic airpower and hydrogen bombs. 

Thus the moment is fairly near—the official 
estimates vary from 18 to 36 months—when 
the NSC planning papers will begin with the 
grim sentence: 

“Assumed that the Soviet Union has the 
capability to destroy the United States.” 

The key question is, very simply, how our 
highest policymakers will behave when they 
see that ugly sentence in official black and 
white. In the abstract, they know already 
that they are going to see it fairly soon. 
But the facts have been hidden from the 
country. There is no public pressure on the 
policymakers to think about the facts. So 
they have shoved the whole ugly problem 
under the rug. 

Meanwhile, the key question already has 
been answered, not in Washington but in 
London. Last December, one of these re- 
porters passed through London on the way 
home from Indochina. At that time the 
leaders of the .British Government plainly 
understood the uncontainable dangers of 4 
Far Eastern Munich. And they were ready 
to take great risks to prevent it, if this coun- 
try would only give the lead. 

Instead, this spring, the British leaders 
rejected our tentative lead, and actively 
worked to bring about a Far Eastern Munich. 
The reason was simple. Between December 
and March, the British Government suddenly 
had become aware of the total peril of the 
british Isles. 

How this happened is a curious but long 
story. It is enough to say that two trivial 
accidents—a speech by Representative STER- 
LING CoLe and the hydrogen bomb fallout on 
the Japanese fishing boat, Fortunate 
Dragon—suddenly waked up the- British 
Cabinet. 
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They, too, had closed their ears-to the ex- 
perts. They, too, had shoved the problem 
of their peril under the rug. But when 
they abruptly faced the fact that the Soviet 
could quite literally destroy the British 
Isles—which already is the case—they went 
all out for appeasement at any cost. Thus, 
their peril paralyzed their policy. 

It may be unmannerly to say so, but there 
is no reason in the record to believe that 
president Eisenhower and the members of 
nis Cabinet are much braver and tougher 
than Prime Minister Churchill and his col- 
leagues. Hence there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the specter of total peril, when 
it is upon us, will have the same paralyzing 
effect on American policy as it has already 
pr yduced in Britain. 

Meanwhile, it is already clear that even 
a partial paralysis of American policy is go- 
ing to be desperately dangerous. The ink 
was hardly dry on the Indochinese treaty, 
when Ho Chi Minh announced his deter- 
mination to grab the rest of Indochina for 


communism. If there is no push in Indo- 
china, there will be a push somewhere else 
in Asia; and if not in Asia, then somewhere 


in the Middle East or in Europe. 

And what will the American policymakers 
do if the push comes after the beginning 
of the time of total peril? Will they say: 
“Yes: we are willing to risk the destruction 
of the United States for the Burmese, or 
the Berliners, or whoever it may bé?” or will 
they duck the challenge, and so permit the 
Kremlin to begin gobbling up the free world 
on a piecemeal system? 

There are other ways of phrasing the key 
question, Whether the idea of massive re- 
taliation is a serious answer to this ques- 
tion deserves careful study in a subsequent 
report. 





Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gressional dictionary seems to omit the 
word “economy.” In its place we seem 
to have substituted a sentence. In sub- 
stance that sentence reads: “We are in 
favor of economy in theory, but it must 
never affect any project in our respective 
districts.” 

My one term experience here has con- 
firmed a belief I held before I was elected. 
Iam more convinced than ever that we 
will never get true economy until we 
deny the Congress the money it so free- 
ly throws around, usually at the request 
of pressure groups. I do not believe we 
can truly cut down big government un- 
less we cut down the revenue upon which 
ig government thrives. 

The proposal to put a ceiling on in- 
come-tax rates is a step in the right 
direction. But I can visualize many ways 
of circumventing that restriction. De- 
liberate inflation is only one of them. 
— we neéd something else in addi- 
ion. 

The prime reason why we find so much 
free spending is to be found in the obvious 
fact that most folks do not couple cause 
with effect. Everyone complains about 
high taxes, but most are unwilling or 
unable to see the true cause. Whenever 
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some group want a Federal handout, 
they talk only about the great humani- 
tarian causes the money will serve, but 
never do they talk about the increased 
cost and the increased taxes their pet 
project will necessitate. 

And so between the date of adjourn- 
ment and the meeting of the next Con- 
gress, I shall be working on a proposal 
for another constitutional amendment 
in the fields of taxation and appropria- 
tion. Recognizing full well the terrific 
size of the problem, I shall nevertheless 
try to put together a constitutional 
amendment which, I think, will go di- 
rectly to the heart of our problem of 
extravagance. 

I hope it will be possible to come up 
with a proposal that will link every ap- 
propriation with a measure that will 
raise the funds to meet it. In other 
words, I think the only way we will ever 
stop profligate spending will be to com- 
pel the people and the Congress to face 
reality every time Congress appropriates 
a dollar. My experience tells me the 
only practical way to stop the Congress 
and Government departments from un- 
bridled generosity with other people’s 
money is to let folks see the other side 
of the picture at the same time. If we 
can make every Congressman and every- 
one who comes before Congress for an 
appropriation, face up to the hard fact 
that Congress must raise a dollar in tax- 
ation for every dollar appropriated, it 
may and probably will slow down the 
mad dash toward bankruptcy. 

I do not minimize the terrific prob- 
lem ahead of me. I can think of many 
seemingly sound arguments against 
even trying to do what I suggest. But 
we will never get anywhere if we sur- 
render before the fight begins. Some 
things will have to be scaled down or 
cut out. These things must be done to 
first bring revenues and expenses into 
balance. Then additional and new ven- 
tures by government will call for new 
taxes. 

The revolutionary nature of this pro- 
posal will undoubtedly shock a great 
many. We have grown so accustomed 
to spending first and thinking about in- 
come later my proposal will probably be 
greeted with scorn and derision. “Vi- 
sionary” and “impractical” will probably 
be the kindest comment I can expect. 
But if anyone can think of a better way 
to stop the profligacy to which we have 
grown accustomed, I will gladly em- 
brace it. If I can start some construc- 
tive thinking, I will be satisfied. 





The Late Albert Sidney Camp 


SPEECH 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, Sip 
Camp was one of the first men I met after 
I came to Washington. Both of us were 
named for that great general of the Con- 
federacy, Albert Sidney Johnston. Right 
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off we had something in common. We 
always addressed each other as “Albert 
Sidney.” I believe he knew every detail 
of the life of the distinguished man 
whose name we bore. We must have 
fought the Battle of Shiloh a dozen times. 

These memories certainly make you 
feel close to a man, and I was devoted to 
Sip Camp. He was a great and able Rep- 
resentative, with a heart as big as a 
house. He was never too busy to help 
some other Member. I know how. much 
he has helped me. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
loved ones in their and America’s great 
loss, 





Republican Newspaper Hits Administra- 
tion’s Economy Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a public service I am calling attention 
to an editorial in the Republican Chicago 
Tribune of July 27, 1954. 

Stating that economy in government 
doubtless will be an issue in the fall 
campaign the Republican Chicago Trib- 
une says: 

But it is hard to see how it can be used 
with much success by the Republicans, 


The Republican Chicago Tribune 
points out that President Eisenhower has 
indicated an expenditure for the new 
fiscal year of $65.6 billion and that this 
is more than any single year’s expendi- 
ture by the Truman administration. 

And Truman— 


Remarks the 
Tribune— 
had two excuses for swollen budgets. He was 
fighting a war in Korea that has been over 
since July 27, 1953. Moreover, he was carry- 
ing out the program of economic aid under 
the Marshall plan. Economic aid, we are told 
time and time again, has been almost com- 
pletely stopped. 


The Republican Chicago Tribune calls 
attention to the fact (a) that when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was campaigning for the 
Presidency in 1952 he promised to bring 
about a sharp reduction in expenditures 
and (b) that the indicated expenditures 
of his administration in 1955 are actually 
in excess of the 1952 expenditures he then 
criticized. 

Coming from a Republican source this 
frank and unfavorable comparison of the 
record for economy of the present Repub- 
lican administration with that of the 
preceding Democratic administration 
will be, I am sure, generally accepted as 
factually grounded and not motivated by 
political bias. The editoria! follows: 

EISENHOWER’s RECORD ON SPENDING 

Shortly after June 30 of each year the 
President of the United States issues a state- 
ment summarizing the income and outgo for 
the accounting year just ended. Almost in- 
variably each President has stated his convic- 
tion that he has managed the Government 
well in the preceding 12 months and that 


Republican Chicago 
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tion's finances on a sounder basis. 

President Eisenhower conformed to custom 
when he announced Friday that during the 
fiscal] year which recently ended, expenditures 
were cut, the year’s deficit was brought down, 
tax reductions were made possible and “we 
are laying a firm base for a healthy and ex- 
panding economy.” 

In the recent fiscal year, outgo amounted 
to $67.6 billion. Mr. Eisenhower says this 
is $10 billion less than the last Truman 
budget. But that budget was never author- 
ized by Congress. It was just the sum total 
of what the outgoing President told Con- 
gress the Government would need to carry 
on all the activities he had in mind. In that 
year, half Truman and half Eisenhower, the 
spending totaled 74.3 billion. 

Mr. Eisenhower also places the saving 
at $3 billion under his own estimate made 
in January. The way to make a substantial 
showing like that in July is to make your 
estimate outrageously high in January. It 
was widely pointed out earlier this year 
that a $70 billion spending rate was ex- 
cessive. The hope was then expressed that 
the President himself would recognize this. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was campaigning 
for his office, he promised to bring about a 
sharp reduction in expenditures. In the year 
which ended in mid-1952, just before the 
campaign started, the Government dis- 
bursed $65.4 billion. The achievement of 
Mr. Eisenhower in bringing about economies 
must be measured by how much he has 
cut spending below this figure of $65.4 
billion. 

He hasn't reduced it at all. Instead, he 
has increased it. The Treasury outgo in 
the year he has just reviewed was $2 billion 
more than was spent by his predecessor 
whose record he had criticized. 

The administration has indicated what 
the outgo is going to be for the new fiscal 
year which will end June 30, 1955. The 
total as it is set down in the Treasury 
Bulletin is $65.6 billion, or a little more 
than Truman spent in his worst year, and 
Truman at least had two excuses for swollen 
budgets. He was fighting a war in Korea 
that has been over since July 27, 1953. 
Moreover, he was carrying out the program 
of economic aid under the Marshall plan. 
Economic aid, we are told time and again, 
has been almost completely stopped. 

Economy in government, as shown by the 
results of the last fiscal year, will doubtless 
be an issue in the coming election. But 
it is hard to see how it can be used with 
much suecess by the Republicans. All that 
Eisenhower can claim is that as a spender 
he is just a little more costly to the tax- 
payers than Truman was. 





Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho by his own statement is a 
shotgun approach to this appropriation. 
It should be pointed out very clearly that 
the gentleman does not seek to reduce 
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progress has been made in getting the Na-" 


the amount of funds; he simply by the 
shotgun approach seeks to tie up an 
additional 4 percent of the obligational 
authority. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Does the gentleman 
question my statement that if the 
amendment is adopted the FAO will have 
all of the funds which it requested? Is 
not that true? 

Mr. FORD. They will have all of the 
funds for some future date, but they 
can only obligate for the fiscal year 1955 
the amount appropriated less 4 percent. 
The gentleman from Idaho seeks, in ef- 
fect, to reduce this appropriation in 
fiscal 1955 by this limitation method. 

It should be brought out and reem- 
phasized that the Committee on Appro- 
priations in recommending this bill to 
the Committee of the Whole has reduced 
the total funds requested by the execu- 
tive branch by something over 13 per- 
cent or a total of $812 million. 

The gentleman from Idaho by his 
amendment would further restrict the 
obligational authority during the pres- 
ent fiscal year by approximately $208 
million, so that during this fiscal year 
you would have an outright reduction in 
funds of $812 million below that recom- 
mended by the President, plus this fur- 
ther hamstringing obligational limita- 
tion of some 4 percent, which would make 
a dollar limitation of $208 million. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say that I have 
no pride of authorship in this particular 
type of amendment which the gentle- 
man has referred to as a shotgun ap- 
proach, The original author of this type 
of amendment was the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Tuomas]. This type’ of 
amendment has been used in the Con- 
gress before under the sponsorship of 
those gentlemen. 

Mr. FORD. I do not believe that this 
type of amendment is necessary or de- 
sirable. We have already taken rather 
serious action in reducing the funds that 
were proposed by the executive branch. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. This is real- 
ly just an attempt to do with a shotgun 
what the House specifically refused to 
do with a rifie heretofore this afternoon. 

Mr. FORD. That is entirely correct. 
We defeated an amendment earlier that 
would have seriously impaired the mili- 
tary aspects of this program. It would 
be very unwise in my judgment to ap- 
prove such an amendment which would 
impair the military aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Would this, as a matter 
of fact, not put the House in the ridicu- 
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lous position of saying “Here is the 
money, but you can only use 96 percent 
of it’? 

Mr. FORD. That is entirely correct, 
I hope the amendment is rejected. 





Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 





SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JAVITS. I wish to explain the 
situation. I am in favor of the Vorys 
amendment which is directed at a to- 
tally different matter, to appropriate the 
$17 million for the United States con- 
tribution to the United Nations technical 
assistance program. My amendment 
proposes to add what the Committee on 
Appropriations has taken out of the 
President’s program for the United 
States technical assistance program, 
which was $112 million, which was the 
administration’s express request for 
technical assistance by agreements be- 
tween the United States and other 
friendly countries. 

The Vorys amendment concerns the 
United Nations multilateral technical as- 
sistance program which is an excellent 
investment for us in those areas which 
we cannot reach, for sound reasons, with 
our own program. It is an excellent in- 
vestment and I am for it, but it does 
not deal with the question of the reduc- 
tion in the strictly United States tech- 
nical assistance program, which pro- 
gram we should not reduce. The Presi- 
dent has requested us not to, and we 
should not, for this reason. 

We are talking here about a great 
struggle with the Communist bloc. 
Eighty-five or ninety percent of this bill 
is for military defense security. What 
is then our offensive in this struggle? 
We are to have over 3,000 technicians 
abroad working for the technical assist- 
ance program, building up good will and 
support for the United States and for the 
free world, in these numerous countries 
in the world. If you look at the roll, 
you will see that this technical assist- 
ance program is getting into every spot 
in the world which is in real danger in 4 
most effective way. 

Are we going to be so foolish as to 
pinch pennies in our strong point in the 
offensive for freedom? I am all for our 
program of military security. It is en- 
tirely justified; its costs run into billions. 
In terms of money aggregates it makes a 
ridiculous comparison for us to think 
that we are going to save $12 million by 
cutting it off this technical assistance 
program which gives help in $1 million 
or $2 million chunks or less to a whole 
host of countries. Which country are we 
going to take it out of? If any, it will 
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probably be out of some country where 
we need it the most. 

Let us take the case of Latin America, 
where we are spending about one-fourth 
of this whole amount provided for tech- 
nical assistance something like $23 mil- 
lion. Those countries think so much of 
this program that they are contributing 
twice as much, something over $40 mil- 
lion a year to our $23 million so that this 
program may be carried on adequately. 

It seems to me that the committee 
ought to vote my amendment, taking 
care of the United Nations technical 
assistance program and approving the 
president’s request for the technical 
assistance appropriation in this offensive 
for freedom. 





Matter of Fact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning military questions, written 
by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, and ~ub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 26, 1954, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Matrer oF Facr 


(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
WHY NOT BIRDS? 


Long ago, in the far happier past, these 
reporters were among the first to insist that 
Soviet postwar intentions were inherently 
evil. In those days, this opinion of our for- 
mer ally was still very unfashionable, and 
was regarded as excessively gloomy. 

A charming lady—the wife of Field Mar- 
shal “Jumbo” Wilson—therefore complained 
that the reports in this space were much too 
depressing. She was asked to suggest some- 
thing to write about more cheerful than the 
first Iranian crisis, which was taken in a 
dark and acute stage. 

“Oh,” said Lady Wilson, who was a strong 
British bird watcher, “why not try birds?” 

This is one of the recurring moments when 
Lady Wilson’s advice becomes very tempt- 
ing. The political realities are immensely 
repellent. They have been officially con- 
cealed from the American public. Writing 
about those realities sounds like a descrip- 
tion of a nightmare. 

But this is the beginning of an attempt to 
assess what those realities truly are. 

To begin with, this country has now ac- 
cepted a new Munich in the Far East. (“Ac- 
cept” is the new word of art used in this 
administration, to mean flabbiness in the 
face of danger.) The history of the deci- 
sion not to intervene to save Indochina is 
enough to suggest the decision’s future con- 
sequences, 

Contrary to common report, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were unanimous that Ameri. 
can interests demanded intervention. Gen- 
eral Ridgway is alleged to have dissented, 
but this is not correct. By a conventional 
infantryman’s analysis of the cost, char- 
acter, and duration of the war, General Ridg- 
way certainly made the project very unat- 
tractive. But he favored it all the same. 
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Besides Admirals Radford and Carney, and 
Generals Twining and Ridgway, Secretary of 
State Dulles insisted that Indochina must 
be saved. So did Vice President Nrxon, with 
the authority of the detailed knowledge he 
gained on his Far Eastern trip. In the other 
corner, however, were Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey and the President’s brother, 
Milton Eisenhower, who is this administra- 
tion’s power behind the scenes. 

Because of the Treasury’s budget, and be- 
cause Milton Eisenhower argued that the 
“country wouldn’t stand for it,” the Presi- 
dent decided not to do what the Joint Chiefs, 
the Secretary of State, and the Vice Presi- 
dent insisted we ought to do. Unfortu- 
nately, a balanced budget is a very poor pro- 
tection against the consequences of a Mu- 
nich. And unless every high American of- 
ficial in close touch with-foreign and de- 
fense problems is utterly mistaken, the con- 
sequences of a Munich must now be ex- 
pected in the Far East. 

Secondly, while accepting this Far Eastern 
Munich, the administration is also tacitly 
accepting certain other risks that are per- 
haps even more serious. 

On the one hand, an impairment of our 
basic military asset is being tacitly tolerated. 
Gen. Curtis Lemay’s Strategic Air Command 
is a superb instrument of war. It is not be- 
ing cut down, it is getting better planes. 
But its striking power is still being imper- 
ceptibly reduced, by the growing political 
and military threat of our overseas air bases. 

New Soviet guided missiles, which can 
bring these bases under fire were described 
in this space last week. That is the heart 
of the military threat. The political threat 
lies in increasing unrest of allies, who own 
these bases. Loss of these bases will be 
equivalent to the loss of 60 percent of SAC’s 
bombers, for it will reduce by 60 percent the 
sorties that can be flown. 

On the other hand, the administration is 
also tacitly accepting the inevitability of total 
peril. In contrast to SAC the Soviet long- 
range stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
is continuously growing. Meanwhile the 
story of American air defense is still the same 
scandalous story of cheese-paring, delay, dis- 
organization and neglect. 

For these reasons, the time is coming 
rather soon—perhaps in 2 years—when the 
United States will be exposed to total de- 
struction by Soviet air attacks. 

Somewhat further in the future the time 
is also coming when the Soviets will have 
an intercontinental ballistic missile, against 
which there is no defense. The Soviets have 
been going all out to get this missile. We 
have not been going all out. Hence there is 
a@ good chance the enemy will have the ulti- 
mate weapon before we have it. 

A Munich made already; our chief military 
assets being demonstrably devalued; the time 
of total peril not very far in the future, 
and even grimmer developments that may 
follow after that—these are the main fea- 
tures of the situation now confronting us. 
An emergency exists which is not being 
treated as an emergency. One must ask, 
therefore, where this emergency will lead. 
It would be nicer to think about birds, but 
it would be remarkably imprudent, 





Matual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 
SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


The House nm Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, this House should re- 
member that the appropriation bill be- 
fore us is really a $12 billion spending 
bill. This is three times what the FOA 
can spend. The bill should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument in this 
debate seems to revolve around the de- 
sirability of adequate military defense. 
No one on this floor, I am sure, would 
want to see anything but adequate de- 
fense all over the world wherever we 
were called upon to defend our inter- 
ests. I submit to you, however, that if 
this is a military matter the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration is not the agen- 
cy to carry it on. This is a matter for 
the Armed Services Committee. 


I say that the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or Mutual Security, what- 
ever you want to call it, has always been 
inept in the administration of this legis- 
lation. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has already called attention to 
that situation. Here I want to compli- 
ment the committee on a very frank 
statement contained in the report re- 
garding this agency. I refer to page 5. I 
want this in the Recorp, because it clear- 
ly indicates the weakness of adminis- 
tration. 


On page 5 of the report, and again 
on page 7, is contained one of the most 
scorching indictments of a Federal agen- 
cy that I have ever read. Here is a por- 
tion of the report on page 5: 


It has already been determined that ques. 
tionable practices, involving substantial 
sums, are being followed in the classifica- 
tion and recording of transactions as obli- 
gations. They range all the way from plain 
clerical errors ($47,800,000) to amounts ex- 
ceeding limitations stated in letters of in- 
tent not yet converted to definitive contracts. 
Substantial sums are included for lump-sum 
contingent amounts contained in contracts 
for spares, spare parts, engineering changes, 
and the like for which there are no definitized 
orders and which appear to amount in effect 
to nothing more than an administrative 
reservation of funds against possible future 
purchases. Contracts entered into in 1951 
and earlier years, practically dormant for 
many months, are also included. There are 
other categories of questionable firmness 
such as canceled orders not yet removed from 
the books, excessive cost estimates, lower 
stock prices promulgated subsequent to the 
original requisitions, etc. The conditions 
found closely parallel those reported in March 
1954 by the Comptroller General on obliga- 
tions for regular aircraft-procurement funds 
in the Navy and Air Force. 

Similar tests were made of selected obli- 
gations reported as of May 31 under non- 
military programs. Many instances were 
found of outstanding obligations with con- 
siderable age which were possibly out of date 
as well as many instances where there was 
a direct question of validity from a stand- 
point of legality and firmness. 


Mr. Chairman, the administrator of 
this program should not be very proud 
of this indictment. 

But more denunciatory than the above 
excerpt is another on page 7. To me it 
is nothing less than a charge of dishon- 
esty in administration. Here it is: 
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JUNE BUYING 

Examination of rates of obligation in fiscal 
year 1954 under several mutual security ap- 
propriations disclosed amounts for June 1954 
so high as to be far above and beyond any 
normal relationship to rates of prior months. 
From an analysis of the underlying details, 
including examination of a number of spe- 
cific documents forming the basis for such 
amounts, the committee can only conclude 
that there was a deliberate effort to tie up 
or dispose of available funds before the June 
30 deadline. The finger points clearly to 
various forms of “June buying” to get rid of 
“hot money” as basis for support of 1955 re- 
quests, a practice long condemned by the 
committee and on which, as late as April 26, 
the Director of the Budget issued a directive 
to agencies cautioning against such practice 
late in the fiscal year. 


I submit to you if that is the way this 
agency is handling its business it is 
about time some changes were made. I 
would suggest to the administrator that 
he stay home and do his homework in- 
stead of chasing to al] parts of the world 
trying to effect trade agreements with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
his responsibility. 

‘Before I conclude my brief remarks 
Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment my 
colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. Davis, for 
his very able presentation of his amend- 
ment. It should carry. And to my other 
colleague, Mr. Larrp, for his forceful ar- 
gument in support of the Davis amend- 
ment. I am proud of these promising 
young men in the Wisconsin delegation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what this bill be- 
fore us really amounts to as a matter of 
fact is whether or not we are going to 
have fiscal responsibility in this Con- 
gress. I say to you that so far as I am 
personally concerned it is evidence of 
fiscal irresponsibility. This cannot con- 
tinue. 





Odd Tariff Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Odd Tariff Proposal,” 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee 
on July 17, and a letter addressed to me 
from W. J. Dauenhauer, chairman of the 
United Hop Growers of California. 

This is an expression of concern on 
the part of the hop growers to the Tariff 
Commission of any further reduction in 
present tariff rates on hops. 

In view of the repeated demands on 
the Federal Treasury, it is encouraging 
in Mr. Dauenhauer’s letter to read: 

Our industry can survive without Govern- 
ment subsidy, and I can assure you we are 
anxious to proceed im that manner. 


However, as Mr. Dauenhauer states: 

We must have proper protection against 
the dumping of cheap foreign hops on the 
American market. 

I commend the editorial and the letter 
to the special attention of my colleagues 
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of the Pacific Coast States, Idaho, and 
New York, where hops are grown in 
quantity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Opp TarirFr PROPOSAL 


A hearing before the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission will open in Washington, D. C., next 
Monday on @ proposal to lower tariffs on 
hops, particularly those imported from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The dumping of cheap foreign hops on the 
American market not only could be ruinous 
to American producers but also is unjusti- 
fied by domestic production and consump- 
tion statistics. 

The United States yield, almost exclusively 
in California, Oregon, Washington, and Ida- 
ho, has declined from a peak of 63 million 
pounds in 1951 to an estimated output of 
40 million pounds this year, but even that 
stands 10 percent above domestic consump- 
tion. 

The reduction in acreage has resulted al- 
most entirely from drastic reductions in 
prices due to the importation of foreign hops, 
mostly from Germany, which has enjoyed a 
tariff differential. 

In a letter to Senator THomas KucHeEL, the 
United Hop Growers of California stated: 

“If this downward trend is continued, it 
will no longer be feasible to produce hops in 
this country and could easily jeopardize the 
stability of a once thriving American in- 
dustry.” 

That industry is important in this imme- 
diate area. A very substantial part of Cali- 
fornia’s $4 million a year crop comes from 
the lower Sacramento Valley—$2 million of 
it in Sacramento County alone. 

The principal beneficiaries of the proposed 
tariff reduction would be the Iron Curtain 
countries, for which the rate would be re- 
duced from 24 to 12 cents per pound. 

It would be ironical, indeed, were such 
a cut to be made to benefit Iron Curtain 
countries at the expense of the American 
growers. 

The proposal at the best is highly ques- 
tionable and dangerous to an established 
American agricultural activity. 





SACRAMENTO, CALir., July 14, 1954. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KucHEL: The hop growers 
of California have recently been informed 
that the Tariff Commission is investigating 
hop production .and will hold a meeting on 
the subject in Washington, D. C., July 19 
with a view toward adjustment of tariffs. 
We understand the Commission will later 
make some recommendations to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Upon receipt of the above information, 
California hop growers rapidly organized 
under the name, United Hop Growers of 
California, and asked me to serve as chair- 
man. Mr. E. L. Markell, of San Francisco, 
has been selected to represent the group and 
will call at your office. 

We respectfully request that you express 
to the Tariff Commission the need for an 
adequate tariff on hops. We believe you will 
readily agree with our position when you 
have become acquainted with some of the 
facts listed in the following paragraphs. 
More detailed information will be forwarded 
to you in the form of a brief. Oregon has 
a problem similar to ours and growers from 
that State are working with Senator Guy 
Cordon. 

At the outset we would like to make it 
clear that the hop industry is not one that 
expanded abnormally during the war or dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. There was an in- 
crease which resulted in a peak production 
in 1951. However, production is reduced 
one-third from the 1951 peak of 63 million — 
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pounds and is now estimated at 40 million 
pounds for 1954. This production is ap. 
proximately 10 percent above domestic con. 
sumption. The reduction in acreage has re. 
sulted from drastic reduction in price due to 
the importation of foreign hops. If this 
downward trend is continued, it will no 
longer be economically feasible to produce 
hops in this country and could easily jeop. 
ardize the stability of a once thriving 
American industry. 

About 2 years ago the Commission reduceq 
the tariff from 24 cents to 12 cents on hops 
imported from Germany, Japan, and al! other 
non-Iron Curtain countries. The impact of 
this action can easily be demonstrated in an 
examination of the imports from Germany, 
The production in Germany increased from 
8,528,000 pounds to 37,705,000 pounds in 
about 10 years. The price has dropped from 
$1.38 per pound (including tariff) in 1951 to 
about 50 cents per pound at the present time, 
Without the long-term contracts between 
brewers and domestic hop growers, many of 
our growers would have been forced out of 
production. You can see that this is a mat- 
ter sufficiently urgent to Justify immediate 
action if our industry is to survive. It is 
obvious that if we are to continue the Ameri- 
can standards of labor we cannot compete 
with foreign competition based on cheap 
labor. 

As you may know, most of the hops grown 
in the United States are produced in Cali. 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
California’s hop production in 1953 amounted 
to 9,608,000 pounds, with a gross value of 
production of $4,804,000. This is a reduc- 
tion of 4,927,000 pounds from the 14,535,000 
pounds produced in 1951. Incidentally, 
those of us in this area are particularly 
interested because Sacramento, Yolo, and 
Sutter Counties represent approximately 80 
percent of California’s production, and the 
1953 production for Sacramento County 
alone was in excess of $2 million. The bulk 
of this cost is, of course, returned directly 
to the local area through the payment of 
wages and the purchase of supplies. This 
crop requires more hand labor than any other 
agricultural crop, and, in addition, the in- 
vestment per acre in trellises and other 
necessary equipment amounts to from $1,500 
to $2,000 an acre, so it prevents the hop 
grower from rapidly switching his agricul- 
tural production to other crops. The value 
of hop production in Sacramento County in 
1953, even with the reduced acreage, was 
second only to the production of alfalfa hay 
and barley. 

Our industry can survive without Govern- 
ment subsidy, and I can assure you we are 
anxious to proceed in that manner. With 
the current market at approximately 35 
percent below parity, it is obvious we must 
have proper protection against the dumping 
of cheap foreign hops on the American 
market. 

We will deeply appreciate any appropriate 
action you can take in our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. DAVENHAUER, 
Chairman, United Hop 
Growers of California. 





Aircraft Production in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Ex- 
perts Fear Russia Will Nullify United 
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ctates Nuclear Edge by 1959, Match Us 
“1 Long-Range Jet Bombers,” published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 25, 
ee being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 

ExperTs FEAR RUSSIA Wit Notuiry Unrrep 
STaTEs NUCLEAR EDGE BY 1959, MatcH Us In 
LONG-RANGE JET BoMBERS—AIRCRAFT Pro- 
pUCTION IN AMERICA TAPERING OFF JUST AS 
Soviet UNION BEGINS To OverTaAKE LEAD— 
Moscow GIVES FAVORED POSITION TO SCIEN- 
TISTS 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. A., 

retired) 


WasHINcTON, July 24—A majority of our 
senior military officials agree with the state- 
ment made by Senator SruartT SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, in an address before 
the Senate this week that the military 
strength of the United States and its allies 
js becoming weaker as against the growing 
strength of the Communists. 

They see the western allies making no 

progress toward overcoming the disparity 
between Communist and western ground 
orces. 
' io the other hand, they see the Soviet 
Union substantially ahead of the West in 
defensive air forces and progressing at a rapid 
rate in the building of long-range bombers, 
a field in which the United States has been 
supreme. 

They fear that the Soviet Union is sub- 
stantially ahead of the West in building 
long-range ballistic rockets. 

In nuclear weapons, the Russians were 4 
years behind the United States in exploding 
their first atomic bomb, but only 8 months 
behind us in exploding their first hydrogen 
bomb. The picture appears to be that the 
Russians are gaining where the United States 
is superior, but we are not gaining where the 
Soviets are superior. The great elements of 
Western superiority are our much larger and 
more varied stock of nuclear weapons, both 
fission and fusion, and the aircraft to deliver 
them. 

MAY LOSE NUCLEAR EDGE 


It is feared that the advantage of our nu- 
clear superiority will be nullified by Soviet 
advances within 5 years, that within the 
same period the Russians will draw abreast 
of us in long-range jet bombers and ahead of 
us in long-range ballistic rockets. 

The United States will still at that time 
have a margin of advantage in the delivery 
of bombs because of the peripheral bases 
around the Soviet Union, but this will hardly 
be decisive in a contest of mutual destruc- 
tion with hydrogen bombs. The relative 
effectiveness of the defenses will be more im- 
portant than this favorable factor. 

Numerically, the Soviet air force in organ- 
ized combat formations is larger than that of 
the United States. 

The United States Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines have about 12,500 aircraft, including 
transports, in combat, formations, although 
the total inventory is 33,000. 

The Russians have 20,000 aircraft in com- 
bat formations and 20,000 in reserve. Until 
recently the Soviet air force was directed pri- 
marily toward support of ground operations 
and defense against United States bombers. 
In the last 5 years, 15,000 MIG-15’s have been 
assigned to this defense. In Korea our best 
fighter then, the F-86, just overmatched the 
MIG-15. Production of the MIG-15 has 
stopped and that of the MIG-17, an improved 
version is under way. During the May Day 
celebration in Moscow this year, 60 to 70 of 
these new planes flew by. The MIG-17 is be- 
lieved to be supersonic. Supersonic booms 
have been heard over Moscow. 

The United States is in production with its 
Supersonic F-100, but it has not yet reached 
combat formations, The Russians are thus 
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ahead of the United States in the race to 
produce a supersonic interceptor. From 
what has been learned and estimated about 
the MIG-17, it is believed to be inferior in 
speed and other characteristics to the F-100. 


TWO 2-ENGINE JET BOMBERS 


Two types of two-engined jet light bomb- 
ers, type 27 and type 31, have been in pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union for about 3 
years. They have speeds of between 500 and 
600 miles per hour. Production is estimated 
to be more than 1,000 annually. 

At the May Day celebration, the Russians 
exposed for the first time two new jet bomb- 
ers, the TU-37 and the TU-39. The new 
TU-37 was a sensation to observers. Its size 
was about the same as that of the American 
B-52, but it was propelled by only 4 engines, 
as compared to the B-52's 8. 

These engines it has been calculated, pro- 
vide moére than twice the thrust of any en- 
gine developed in the West. They give the 
TU-37 a range estimated as about 5,200 
nautical miles and a speed in the 500-to-600 
miles per hour class. The four engines of 
high power are more economical of fuel than 
eight of half the power. 

Some foreign observers are of the opinion 
that the Russians have 27 of these long-range 
bombers in organized formations. Our ex- 
perts doubt this, but admit that it is likely 
the Russians have more than one or two. 

They base their reasoning on the fact that 
in practice rehearsals for the May Day cele- 
bration, the TU-37 was flown on 6 or 8 occa- 
sions. From their own experience with first 
models of aircraft, they do not believe this 
would be possible with only one plane. After 
every flight, such a complex new device as a 
long-range jet bomber is forced to go into the 
shop for correction of defects or modification. 
Hence our people assume this bomber is in 
early stages of production. 

If this assumption is correct, the Soviets 
have an intercontinental jet bomber into 
production ahead of the United States. We 
have 2 of our 8-engined B—52’s, and Boe- 
ing is setting up lines for production, but 
the bombers are far from coming off these 
lines now. 


GREAT ADVANTAGE FOR UNITED STATES 


The United States has, of course, a number 
of wings of the B-36 combined piston and 
jet intercontinental bomber, so we retain a 
very great advantage in this field for the 
present. The advantage will be lost in the 
next 3 to 5 years when the higher perfor- 
mance jet bombers comes into combat for- 
mations. 

The TU-39 is a medium two-engined jet 
bomber somewhat comparable to the United 
States B-47 medium jet bomber. The B47 
is probably capable of higher performance, 
The TU-39 is in production, as 40 have been 
seen in flight. American production of the 
B-47 is far in excess of Russian production 
of the TU-39. 


MEANING OF DEVELOPMENTS 


It is easy to assess the meaning of these 
developments. 

Within 3 to 5 years the Russians will 
have the means of delivering atomic weapons 
on the United States equal to our means of 
delivery against Russia. They will have a 
force of medium jet bombers to attempt to 
take out our peripheral bases and to attack 
our allies in western Europe. They will have 
a very large force of supersonic interceptors 
for defense. They will have a very large 


supply of aircraft of lower performance to - 


support ground operations. 

If the high performance aircraft of the 
United States and our Allies are added to- 
gether, the West will still be inferior. 

Furthermore, the limited missions and 
usefulness of Navy and Marine aircraft 
make their inclusion in western totals some- 
what deceptive. 

The Navy has never been willing to risk 
its ships for any length of time within range 
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of shore-based aircraft. Consequently its 
operations are of the hit-and-run variety. 
The Marines think of themselves as a ready 
force to be the first in. Then they expect 
to come out as the Army takes over. Fur- 
thermore, the Marines tie down their aviation 
to ground units in a fashion that is agreed 
by everyone but the Marines to be extremely 
wasteful. 

There are on our drawing boards super- 
sonic fighters and bombers in the 1,000- 
miles-per-hour class, but production is years 
away. We know little about similar plans in 
the Soviet Union. To keep our technological 
advantage, it is vital that research and devel- 
opment on these craft h< rushed. A crash 
program is required in the opinion of many 
officials in this field, as well as in guided 
missiles, or the United States is in danger 
of falling behind qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. 


PLANE OUTPUT TAPERING 


Just at this time, while the Soviet Union 
is overtaking our qualitative lead, aircraft 
production in the United States is tapering 
off. With the completion of many of the big 
orders placed in the last few years after the 
Korean War started, production of aircraft 
will decline 50 percent in the next 18 months, 

This has already started. One of the most 
efficient assembly lines and production teams 
in the United States, at Boeing, on piston- 
engined tankers, is being closed down with 
its contract completed. This team has been 
making heavy tankers for a dollar a pound, 
Jet tankers are needed, but no contract has 
been let. 

Aircraft procurement is being planned on 
a basis of the expenditure of $4 billion an- 
nually to replace aircraft with a 6 years’ 
obsolescence figure. Obsolescence is relative 
to the competition that weapons must 
match. 

Instead of this comfortable, stable, and 
businesslike approach, the national interest 
requires, Air Force officials say, a stepped-up 
program of research, development, and pro- 
duction. 

This would be more costly, but they look 
on it as the only way to retain a technical 
lead over the Russians. The present method 
is built-in assurance that the Russians will 
get ahead of us. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In the field of guided missiles, {t is believed 
that the Russians have outdistanced the West 
in development of the long-range ballistic 
rocket. They took over the German scientists 
and experimental station at Peenemunde and 
continued where the Germans left off. The 
Germans at that time were years ahead of 
the West. 

It is believed here that the United States 
is in advance of the Russians in the develop- 
ment of the smaller guided rockets for anti- 
aircraft defense, air-to-air use by fighters and 
in support of the battlefield. This confi- 
dence may, however, be due only to the small 
amount of information available. 

We wonder how the oppressive Communist 
system is able to match our efforts both in 
volume and technical proficiency. Senator 
SYMINGTON told the Senate one reason when 
he said, “While we devote only a small part 
of our resources to the building of our new 
weapons military strength, the Communists 
are devoting a very large percentage of their 
resources to creating such strength.” 

And he also said they are graduating twice 
as many engineers annually as we are. 

But these reasons are not the whole story. 
The Russians have been able to carry out 
crash programs simultaneously in jet bomb- 
ers and guided missiles successfully, a major 
technical achievement, 

FAVORED PLACE FOR SCIENTIST 

One reason for their success is the favored 
position of the successful scientist and tech- 
nician in Russia. Success in these fields in 
Russia is equivalent, in benefits, to making a 
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million dollars in the United States. ‘The 
Russian scientists and technicians have far 
greater incentives than ours. They provide 
for their own and their families’ future by 
working 60- and 70-hour weeks in a struggle 
for accomplishment. 

The scientists and technicians are selected 
from among the brightest youth in the Soviet 
Union and their schooling is a charge on the 
state. So not only are the abler youth di- 
rected into such critical fields, but they are 
also provided with great incentives to success 
and disgrace in case of failure. 

The Soviet ground forces are still estimated 
to number about 175 divisions and 40 divi- 
sions of artillery, antiaircraft artillery, and 
other supporting units. They have been re- 
equipped since the war. About 90 of them 
are available in western Russia and Eastern 
Europe. 

The 65 satellite divisions in Eastern Europe 
have steadily improved in training and de- 
pendability. Where once they were more a 
liability than an asset, they now, with varia- 
tions between different countries, are of some 
value. Their value will increase as young 
men who have never known anything but 
Communist loyalties become the larger pro- 
portion of their makeup. 

The 90 Soviet divisions initially available 
in Europe from the Baltic Sea to Yugoslavia 
are opposed by western divisions of about 
one-third the number and half the power. 

Failure to rearm Germany and build up 
the forces of other Western European coun- 
tries has reached the point where the only 
hope of successful ground defense is by the 
massive use of atomic weapons. In that re- 
spect we have passed the point of no return. 
Our own weakness on the ground insures that 
we have to fight an atomic war with all the 
horrors that it involves. 

The military people are terrified that, while 
our relative military position is deteriorating, 
the peace in Indochina and demands for 
economy will bring about a letdown instead 
of the increased effort to advance in arma- 
ment that they see as necessary. 

Senator SymIncTon in his address to the 
Senate quoted a passage from one of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s books which Churchill 
had given to him and marked for him on his 
trip to Europe this spring. This was written 
6 years ago. 

“No one in his senses,” Churchill wrote, 
“can believe that we have a limitless period 
of time ahead of us. We ought to bring 
matters to a head and make a final settle- 
ment.” 

“We ought not to go jogging along, im- 
provident, incompetent, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up—by which I mean some- 
thing bad to turn up.” 

SYMINGTON added: 

“But we have been ‘jogging along, improvi- 
dent, incompetent, waiting for’ something to 
turn up,’ and what has turned up has been 
bad.” 





1954 Platform of the South Dakota 
Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the 1954 platform adopted at the State 
convention of the South Dakota Repub- 
lican Party, which met at Pierre, S. Dak., 
during the last weekend. I call my col- 
leagues’ attention especially to the 
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plank on agriculture set forth in the 
platform. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

1954 Piatrorm, SourH DAKOTA REPUBLICAN 
Party 


PREAMBLE 


We ask the prayers of everyone in seek- 
ing a continuing peace for our tortured 
world. 

We pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 

We, the Republican Party in South Dakota, 
rededicate ourselves to those principles 
which animated our forefathers who set- 
tled this broad land. Those principles must 
be preserved, 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the most important indus- 
try in South Daktota and it is the basic 
economic activity of our entire Nation. 
When agriculture is prosperous and sound, 
our Nation and our State are prosperous 
and sound. 

The farmers of South Dakota and the 
Republican Party in the State and Nation 
are intelligently recognizing the seriousness 
of the farm problem and are working toward 
an ultimate fair and final solution. We view 
with confidence the positive efforts and high 
purpose of President Eisenhower in at- 
tempting to solve the long-range problems 
of farm and farmers’ prosperity. 

We feel that until such time that the 
farmers of this State can attain full parity 
at the market place, a minimum support 
level of 90 percent on basic farm commodi- 
ties should be maintained. We feel that our 
administration’s long-range goal of perma- 
nent farmer prosperity can best be attained 
in this manner and pledge our support of 
such a program. 

We commend the REA and the RTA for 
their quick action under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in expediting the process of 
loan applications and in making funds avail- 
able to the cooperatives. REA loans to elec- 
tric and telephone borrowers in the fiscal 
year 1954 totaled $241,000,000—the highest 
since 1951. 

We commend President Eisenhower and 
the Republican Congress for removing price 
controls from meat products and for moving 
rapidly to meet the dangers of a depressing 
market in the livestock industry. 

For providing farmers with additional 
grain storage. (In 1954 the Nation will 
have enough bins to store 1,123,000,000 
bushels.) 

For the expedited program for the dis- 
posal of surplus foods and fabrics to foreign 
consumers in a new “exchange of value pro- 
gram,” and for furnishing State institu- 
tions, welfare clients, Indians, and the 
school-lunch programs with surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 

For extending the Federal crop insurance 
program, and for sponsoring legislation that 
returned the activities of the farm credit 
administration to the farmer. 


For expanding the soil conservation and 
watershed programs through the enactment 
of new legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of watershed areas and for making 
both direct and indirect loans available to 
farmers and ranchers for soil and water 
conservation purposes. 

For the successful negotiation of a new 
international wheat agreement and for ef- 
fective action in imposing import controls 
for cotton, wheat, dairy products, oats, flax- 
seed, peanuts, rye, and shelled almonds. 

For the substantial new emphasis and 
support given the programs of agricultural 
research and education. 
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For the prompt action which was taken in 
making emergency funds available {, th 
farmers and ranchers in drought- and fioog. : 
stricken areas through the Farmers Home ' 
Administration. P 

We favor the continued expansion of yo. 
cational, agricultural, and homemaking 





programs, of 4-H Club programs, schoo}. - 
lunch programs, of the services jointly 
sponsored by State-Federal coope ration la 
through our State College of Agriculture jo. gi 
cated in Brookings. We further favor stor. in 
age of surplus commodities on the farm, ang 
we also recognize the importance of farmer. ti 
owned cooperatives to the farm economy. be 
We shall, as a responsible political party ac 
continue our concerted efforts to improve 
farm living conditions and to assure free. ut 
dom of opportunity so that young people th 
will be encouraged to remain on the farm 
and in rural communities in the firm cop. 
viction that one of the bastions of freedom fr 
in this Republic is the farmer-owned ang 
farmer-operated American farm. ac 
COMMUNISM vi 
We have always recognized communism = 
to be a conspiracy against freedom and re. pe: 
ligion. We have never compromised with . 
communism and we have fought to expose : 
and eliminate it in Government and Ameri. - 
can life. Pp 
We pledge ourselves to a continuous fight . 
against communism and the influence of e 
Communists both at home and abroad. = 
We especially commend Senator Kart F. a 
Monprt, of South Dakota, for the outstand. of 
ing service he has rendered to the United « 
States of America in our fight against ti 
communism. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
The constitution of the State of South 
Dakota was adopted 65 years ago. Since that . 
time tremendous changes have taken place. = 
It is well to examine our basic law and take os 
action to make it conform to the require- | 
ments of recent times. Other States are b: 
doing this. n 
Our State constitution contains approxi. ir 
mately 20,000 words. It is one of the longest h 
State constitutions. It contains much leg- 
islative material; it contains much obsolete fs 
and archaic material. The constitution or 
should be remodeled to better adapt the B 
structure and operation of our government h 
to modern conditions. b 
It is recommended that a constitutional 
convention be called at the earliest appro- re 
priate time to revise our basic law to fit the tr 
requirements of progressing and changing t¢ 
times. 
EDUCATION mr 
The State constitution says, in section I, a 
article VIII, in part: “* * * It shall be the 
duty of the legislature to establish and main- Qn 
tain a general and uniform system of public u 
schools wherein tuition shall be without 
charge and equally open to all. * * *” 8 
The responsibility for public education, « 
kindergarten through college and university, a 
lies with the people of South Dakota express- s 
ing their desires through the State legis- mn 
lature and the executive branch of our > 
State government. The State government 
in turn has delegated supervision, adminis- 
tration, and financing of elementary and 
secondary education to school districts, li 
which operate within the framework of State n 
laws. ' b 
We believe— e 
1. That all agencies of government con- a 
cerned with public education should support 
such measures as will promote the reorganl- c 
zation of our school districts into more ¢co- 0 
nomical and efficient units. i 
2.. That the legislature should continue to 
pass such laws as will tend to equalize the 8 
property tax burden for elementary snd t 
secondary schools over the State. N 


8. We believe in State aid for public ele 
mentary and secondary schools and pledg® 
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ourselves to continue such aid in benefiting 
those school districts which are efficiently 
organized and making satisfactory efforts to 
rovide good educational systems. 

4. That we need to continue to support 
our institutions of higher education ade- 
quately so they — continue to serve the 

s r e. 
Deets ot the permanent school fund and 
lands are a sacred trust that have been 
given to the public schools and must be held 
ae the department of public instruc- 
tion and the State board of education should 
be given such powers as necessary to handle 
adequately statewide functions of education. 

We pledge ourselves to support such meas- 
ures as will tend to accomplish these things 
that we believe. 

ELECTIONS 

We favor extending the closing of the polls 
from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

In the event the candidate for governor 
does not receive 35 percent of the popular 
yote in the primary elections, we would 
endorse a run-off election between the two 
candidates receiving the largest number of 

tes. 
we recommend that the legislature con- 
sider the appropriate extension of the State 
primary election for use in the nomination 
of candidates for the office of lieutenant 
governor. Since the lieutenant governor in 
certain cireumstances may become governor, 
an elective office, and since nomination by 
convention may at times result in a change 
of the party represented, we recommend 
consideration of both nomination and elec- 
tion by the same process as for governor. 


HIGHWAYS 


In order to provide an efficient, safe, and 
economical highway system for the people 
of South Dakota and for the benefit of the 
economy of the State we endorse the follow- 
in 

i sound and continuing highway program 
based on present and reasonably anticipated 
needs. The program to provide a balanced 
improvement of primary, rural, and urban 
highways. 

Priority of improvements to be based on 
fact-finding surveys conducted by the State, 
or its subdivisions, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, to the end that 
highways with the greatest traffic demand 
be improved first. 

Immediate establishment of sound and 
realistic personnel policies which will at- 
tract and hold technical services necessary 
to accomplish the objectives. 

Utilization of private enterprise to the 
maximum extent in the construction and 
maintenance of highways. é 

Planning for meeting future public de- 
mands for an expanded highway program in 
the State and Nation. 

We commend our junior United States 
Senator Francis Case who, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Works, authored 
and obtained passage of a Federal aid to 
States highway appropriation bill which 
returns to the respective States the full 
amount of gasoline tax collected by the 
Federal Government. 


INDIANS 


The Republican Party favors the estab- 
lishment of a program to plan for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of our Indian citizens 
by establishing industry on or near the res- 
ervations wherever possible, which will 
absorb the excess supply of labor. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to a 
continuation of the work of the Commission 
of Indian Affairs, and to actively respond to 
its findings and recommendations. 

The Republican Party further pledges it- 
self to seek rights for all Indians equal to 
those of other citizens of the State and 
Nation. 

To enable the Indian to help himself at- 
tain the goal of complete emancipation, the 
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Republican Party urges the Federal Govern- 
ment to expand and improve the health pro- 
grams on the reservations, continue and en- 
large the reservation road program author- 
ized on July 1, 1954, and promulgate an 
equitable resettlement plan to meet the 
problems resulting from the Missouri River 
Basin development. 


LABOR 

We recognize the great contribution labor 
has made resulting in industrial progress in 
our State. We recognize that harmony be- 
tween management and labor is necessary to 
promote proper employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

We will protect the right of the individual 
to work, irrespective of his membership or 
nonmembership in a labor union, and we 
advocate the solution of labor problems on 
a State level rather than a national level. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


We fully recognize the growing importance 
of safe highway transportation and feel that 
traffic laws should be studied and revised 
where necessary to provide greater uniform- 
ity in regulation governing safe movement 
of traffic. We further commend the pres- 
ent administration on its gradual increase 
in the number of highway patrolmen; we 
recommend that this program be continued 
in order to provide thorough traffic law en- 
forcement, and that adequate funds be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 


LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


We recommend continuing study of State 
government by the Legislative Research 
Council and Little Hoover Commission, and 
commend them for their past accomplish- 
ments. 


We pledge increased support for both. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The needs of the State institutions which 
care for the mentally ill are recognized as 
important State problems. 

We pledge our efforts to assist in the solv- 
ing of personnel and building needs to the 
end that a greater percentage of those so 
afflicted may be rehabilitated and returned 
as useful citizens in their own communities, 
and we recommend a further expansion of 
psychiatric help and care throughout the 
State for the mentally ill who do not require 
institutional care. 


MISSOURI BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stanch 
belief that full benefit should be derived 
from development of the Missouri River. We 
believe that South Dakotans should give 
strong support to the Missouri River de- 
velopment program that will mean so much 
in living enjoyment and prosperity for the 
people of this State. 

The Republican Party recognizes that the 
multiple benefits produced from the Mis- 
souri River program will improve agricul- 
ture and encourage industrial development 
that will supplement our agricultural in- 
come. The Republican Party believes that 
power and other benefits of the river pro- 
gram should be distributed to the people at 
the cheapest possible rates consistent with 
sound economics. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND OIL 


We support a continuous vigorous pro- 
gram for development of our State’s natural 
resources and commend the Natural Re- 
sources Commission for its past achieve- 
ments. , 

We again advocate preparation for possi- 
ble oil development in South Dakota by 
strengthening laws on oil conservation and 
by providing for a fair method of oil taxa- 
tion. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Republican Party reaffirms its pledge 
to insure proper care for those of our people 
who by reason of age, illness, or other in- 
capacities are unable to properly care for 
themselves. 
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The 1953 Republican Legislature deter- 
mined that a thorough study should be made 
of those needs. A special legislative com- 
mittee is making this study. 

We pledge ourselves to give serious con- 
sideration to the recommendations of this 
committee and to support those plans which 
seem best designed to advance the welfare of 
that important segment of our citizens. 


TAXATION 


Under the leadership of the Republican 
Party a tax program has been carried out 
which has enabled the State to: Operate on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis; reduce taxes wherever 
and whenever possible; afford the citizens of 
South Dakota outstanding services and ben- 
efits. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to a 
continuation of this sound fiscal policy, and 
that no new taxes are necessary excepting 
for highway purposes. 

We further recommend continued research 
and study by the Legislative Research Coun- 
cil, looking to the improvement of our sys- 
tem of assessment and taxation in order that 
the taxload may be fairly distributed and 
that we may be assured of an equitable dis- 
tribution of tax revenue from all sources to 
the State, counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and municipalities. 


VETERANS 


The Republican Party acknowledges the 
obligations which the State owes to those 
whose personal sacrifices were incurred for 
the benefit of all. 

We pledge continued assistance to veterans 
in obtaining benefits to which by law they 
are entitled, including strict compliance 
with veterans preference laws in Federal 
service. 

We urge that business and industry give 
special consideration to the employment of 
the disabled. 

We favor the continuation of the Veterans’ 
Administration as « separate and distinct 
agency in dealing with veterans affairs. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


We commend our State administration 
under the able direction of Governor Sigurd 
Anderson who has demonstrated, by exam- 
ple, the practical application of sound Re- 
publican principles. 

We likewise commend our congressional 
delegation in Washington, Senators Karu 
MuNpT and Francis Case, and Representa- 
tives Haro.tp O. Lovee and E. Y. Berry, who 
have continuously advanced the best inter- 
est of the people of our State and Nation. 

The Republican Party stands for solid, 
efficient and economic government in South 
Dakota, Its record speaks for itself. On 
August 1, 1954, South Dakota will pay off its 
last bond, calling the bonds before they are 
due, so that the State will save almost 
$260,000 annually in interest and become 
debt-free for the first time in 37 years. 

The State officials and particularly the 
Governor have strongly supported the Mis- 
souri Basin development program which will 
prove so beneficial to South Dakota. 

The Republican Party has continually 
worked to keep taxes at an absolute mini- 
mum and point with pride to the low per 
capita taxes paid by citizens of this State 
as compared to other States in the Union. 
The cost of State government in South Da- 
kota compares favorably with other States. 
Costs in 1951 in South Dakota were $83.68 
per person; North Dakota, $116.41; Minne- 
sota, $96.37; Iowa, $93.71; Wyoming, $147.43; 
and Nebraska, $67.06. 

These and other constructive accomplish- 
ments tell the story of Republican leader- 
ship in South Dakota. 

CONCLUSION 

The Republican Party of the State of 
South Dak ta subscribes to the foregoing 
platform of State and national objectives. 
We stand confident that it expresses the 
hopes of the citizens of this State, and pledge 
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ourselves to use every effort in attaining 
these goals. 

We pray God to keep us on our road to 
peace with freedom, to prosperity with 
health and happiness, and to a sound State 
government ably administered. 

“Fondly do we hope and fervently do we 
pray that we may find everlasting peace 
amongst ourselves and all nations.” 





What Now for Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the visit to Washington 
of President Syngman Rhee to discuss 
United States expenditures concerning 
both military and economic aid for the 
Republic of Korea, it seems particularly 
propitious to enter into the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp today an excerpt from an 
article written by Mr. Edgar Monsanto 
Queeny and published in the November 
1953 issue of Monsanto magazine. This 
article was composed by Mr. Queeny sub- 
sequent to his visit to Korea as a mem- 
ber of a Special Committee of the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation, sent there to 
analyze the relief and industrial rehabil- 
itation problems of the ROK. We 
have learned from the amended House 
Concurrent Resolution 219, filed by my 
distinguished colleague, Hon. Pav. 
SuHarer, of Michigan, on July 20, 1954, 
that from the viewpoint of industrial 
rehabilitation we are presently con- 
fronted in the ROK with what Mr. 
SHAPER aptly describes as “an incredible 
paradox.” ‘This vital problem can and 
must be promptly and constructively 
solved, and in finding a solution, Presi- 
dent Rhee and his people, and the Ameri- 
can people too, should be greatly aided 
by their ability to refer to these selected 
comments and recommendations taken 
from Mr. Queeny’s article. For the Ko- 
rean people have no better friend than 
Mr. Queeny, nor one better informed 
about the onerous conditions and prob- 
lems which they, with our help, must 
overcome. We all desire to help Presi- 
dent Rhee and his brave people safe- 
guard and reconstruct their shattered 
country; and surely the American peo- 
ple can find no one better qualified to 
advise us intelligently, in this respect, 
than Mr. Queeny, one of the greatest 
and most successful of the great indus- 
trialists whose genius have made our 
American productive system the wonder 
and envy of the world. Here are the 
excerpts: 

Wrat Now ror Korea? 

It speaks well for Korean intuition that 
capable men, although inexperienced, were 
elected. The assembly, in turn, adopted a 
constitution and elected Syngman Rhee 
President of the Republic of Korea—ROK.* 


The constitution was drafted with the ad- 
vice of American experts. 





*In 1952 Rhee was reelected by a direct 
vote of the people, receiving 86 percent of 
the votes cast. 
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It is significant, tf one desires to under- 
stand the ideology of these official American 
advisers, to consider articles 85, 87, and 88 
of Korea's Constitution. They provide that 
the State itself shall own all mines and other 
underground resources (oil), marine and 
waterpower resources; that all railroads and 
other important transportation enterprises, 
banks, insurance, electricity, irrigation, 
water and gas supplies shall be operated 
by the state; that “in order to meet with 
urgent necessities of national defense or na- 
tional life, private enterprises shall be trans- 
ferred to state or public ownership or their 
management shall be controlled by or trans- 
ferred to the state. * * *” 

In order to put this new American-com- 
munism in business, ownership of all Japa- 
nese property—which included almost all 
mines, railroads, powerplants, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and almost all important 
industries—was transferred to the Republic 
of Korea. 


No wonder Ambassador Muccio urged a. 


bewildered President Rhee to take Commu- 
nists into his government. Communism’s 
cardinal tenet is state ownership of all means 
of production, transportation, and commu- 
nication. 

And there is a very disturbing political 
note in the plans of all offici.l reconstruction 
agencies. All the railroads, powerplants, 
mines, fertilizer, glass, steel, and other facili- 
ties that are projected are, in accordance 
with the Korean Constitution, to become the 
property of the Korean state. The anomaly 
is that a neocommunism or a complete so- 
cialism will be re-created in Korea by the 
taxation of private enterprise and individ- 
uals in the United States. 

Syngman Rhee and his ministers indi- 
cated a desire to encourage private enterprise 
and foreign capital to invest in Korea, but 
no American private capital will enter a 
country which has a constitution providing 
that the State may expropriate it “to meet 
* * * the urgent necessities of national life.” 
Rhee told us that, to encourage such invest- 
ment, he would recommend changing laws 
if necessary. I am certain he was sincere. 

The Eisenhower administration clearly 
favors the private ownership and operation 
of business. Why not extend this policy 
abroad? Rhee’s attitude opens the way and 
America’s large appropriations for Korea’s 
rehabilitation should influence any recalci- 
trant members of the Korean Assembly. For 
Korea’s own good, its constitution must be 
changed to permit private ownership of the 
now nationalized industries and protect 
against’ expropriation any new capital, 
Korean or foreign, that might be invested. 





Rhee: Redeemer of Korean Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the struggle for Korean inde- 
pendence has been an arduous and a 
bloody one, and it is far from over today. 
For over 50 years the spirit and sinew 
behind the Korean movement has been 
the aging President of the Republic of 
Korea, Syngman Rhee. He has literally 
spent his entire life educating, first him- 
self and then the world, to the need.for 
autonomy and self-rule in his own na- 
tion. During the Korean war his people 
rallied again and again to his words of 
leadership. Many of his countrymen 
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spent their lives in defense of the spirit 

of liberty and freedom which he has for 

so long examplified. 

I call to your attention, Mr. Speaker, 
a very apt and true-to-fact article by 
David Lawrence from the Evening Star 
of Tuesday, July 27, telling of the dy. 
namic leader of the Korean people. 

Syngman Rhee stands today as the 
strongest link in the free world’s chain 
of defense in the Far East. The fate or 
success of the Korean people is entwineq 
inseparably with our own. 

May it happen that we always remem. 
ber the sacrifices of the Korean nation 
and the devotion and fidelity of their 
President, Syngman Rhee. 

The editorial from the Evening Star 
follows: 

SYNGMAN RHEE RETURNS HOME—Woonrow 
Witson ONCE REFERRED TO ROK PRresipent 
as “FuTruRE REDEEMER OF KoreEa’s Inpz- 
PENDENCE” 


(By David Lawrence) 


Syngman Rhee, President of the Repub. 
lic of Korea, has come back home—for in 
this country he spent 33 years of his exile 
after 7 years in a Japanese prison. 

He is a world figure today, but few of us 
knew him as we sat on the same platform to 
receive degrees at Princeton University in 
June 1910. He had studied there for a doc- 
torate and had majored in international law 
and American history. Previously he had 
received a master of arts degree at Harvard 
and his first academic degree at George 
Washington University. 

Curiously enough, while studying at 
Princeton, young Rhee became acquainted 
with Woodrow Wilson, then the head of the 
university, who often introduced him to 
friends as “the future redeemer of Korea's 
independence.” 

Few men in modern history have fought 
so long and so bravely for the independence 
of their native land. Associated as he was 
with the work of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions in Korea, the youthful 
patriot strove constantly as a speaker and as 
a writer to interest the people of this and 
other countries in the future of Korez’ 

To hear Syngman Rhee, the gentle-man- 
nered man of intellectual attainment and 
deep-seated belief in the doctrines of repre- 
sentative government characterized as 4 
“dictator” or as a man who brushes aside 
constitutionalism—as critics abroad have 
pictured him—is to accept the propaganda 
attempts to discredit him which have been 
made by the Communists and left wing in 
Europe and to some extent in this country. 

Syngman Rhee has had some tough de- 
cisions to make in wartime, and he has had 
to deal severely with attempts to infiltrate 
his government by subversives, but his rec- 
ord as constitutional President—and partic- 
ularly the reforms which he has cham- 
pioned—bear out the faith and trust that 
Americans who have known him have placed 
in him. 

Many times, in the dark days while the 
Japanese held an iron hand over Korea, 
Syngman Rhee sat at the home of a friend in 
nearby Virginia and chatted with this writer 
about his hopes for Korean independence. 
It has been a long and melancholy struggle 
for him, and now that he has returned here 
to address a joint session of Congress and 
receive the plaudits of the American people 
for his brave stand in leading his country- 
men against the Communist aggressor, it is 
indeed historic vindication of a man with & 
moral principle. 

Syngman Rhee is nearly 80, but he has 4 
strong and vigorus mind which has not [0r- 
gotten the trials and tribulations of the far 
eastern history in which he has so long 
played a vital part. He fears the Japanes¢ 
still but knows that sooner or later the 
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Japanese and Koreans must work together 
against their common enemy—the Red Chi- 
nese and Soviets. He is deeply interested 
in reconstructing his country, which has 
suffered the awful ravages of many years of 
war. The average American little realizes the 
fact that the Koreans killed during the pe- 
riod of fighting number in the millions and 
that the Koreans are a race entirely separate 
from the Chinese, quite capable of develop- 
ing its autonomy in the world. 

Indeed, the time may come when a stand- 
ing army of Koreans numbering 1 million 
trained soldiers may prove the counterbal- 
ancing force in a military way in the Par East 
holding at bay the aggressor armies of the 
Communist Chinese. 

The key to American policy in the Far 
East is a recognition that things will not 
soon change in that area and that strong 
allies are indispensable. It is essential, 
therefore, that friendly relations between 
Japan and Korea be established and this 
may prove possible if a regional defense pact 
is some day developed in which Japan can 
play an important military part. 

But the emphasis of the hour is on ways 
and means of reconstructing Korea. The 
visit of the President. of the Republic is 
opportune because the Geneva Conference 
revealed all too clearly that the Communists 
have no intention of agreeing to the unifica- 
tion of Korea. More than two-thirds of the 
population is in South Korea and, if the 
Republic is strengthened, it may in due time 
exercise a big influence on the people of 
North Korea, who silently watch the Red 
Chinese take steps virtually to annex the 
northern territory. Since patriotism runs 
deep among the Korean people, the Red 
China government cannot be relieved of the 
burden of policing that area and keeping 
large bodies of troops there; a circumstance 
which some day will be of vast importance if 
the people of China rise up in a liberation 
movement. At that moment will come also 
the chance for North Koreans to regain their 
liberty, too. 

Syngman Rhee comes here to work out a 
program of economic reconstruction on 
which the United States has promised to 
help. The emphasis of his mission is on 
peaceful effort; a change from the days when 
it was being predicted that Syngman Rhee 
would go it alone. For he has learned to 
put his faith in the sincerity and wisdom 
of the American Government and in the con- 
viction that it will never let him or his coun- 
try down. 





One Hundred Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note the forthcoming 100th 
anniversary of the founding of St. Mary’s 
_ Catholic Church in Jersey City, 


St. Mary’s has served the downtown 
section of Jersey City for all of these 
100 years. It has nurtured and guided 
great men. It has developed thousands 
of wonderful Americans. It has given 
to four wars, noble and courageous sons. 

St. Mary’s is the first church in Amer- 
ica that was dedicated to the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and on December 8, 
1954, its wonderful parishioners and old 
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friends will celebrate this anniversary. 
They have much in common during the 
close of this Marian Year. 

St. Mary’s was the first church in Jer- 
sey City to found a hospital, long before 
any municipal hospitals ever existed, and 
strangely enough the first 50 patients 
were orphans of Union soldiers during 
the Civil War. 

The pastors and clergy that have 
served St. Mary’s have been wonderful 
men richly endowed and dedicated for 
God’s service. The heritage that has 
been left to those who remain is one of 
service and dedication to God. 

Today the pastor of St. Mary’s is the 
Reverend John Henry Byrne, a man like 
his predecessors, humble and assisting, 
always. 

That God may continue to shower His 
blessings on St. Mary’s faithful clergy 
and parishioners is the wish of all of us 
who know of the service His church has 
given to the people of Jersey City. 





New Trends in American Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address 
made by Edward S. Maney, Direc- 
tor, Visa Office, Department of State, 
before the National Council on Natural- 
ization and Citizenship, New York, N. Y., 
on April 2, 1954: 

New TRENDs IN AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

(By Edward S. Maney) 


The National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship, I understand, is primarily 
concerned with the problems of the immi- 
grant who wishes to integrate into the 
American community and to become a citi- 
zen of the United States. From this point 
of view the members of the council will 
be interested in certain changes which the 
Immigration and Nationality Act has 
brought about in the immigration field and 
which will be reflected in the composition 
of the group that makes up our new immi- 
grants. 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which was enacted on June 27, 1952, has 
now been in operation for more than 15 
months. Almost unnoticed by the general 
public, this act has brought about a num- 
ber of changes that have proven beneficial 
to those who wish to come to the United 
States and have in many ways facilitated 
the administration of the law. 


Before I discuss with you some of these 
changes, let me remind you that the basic 
concepts of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are not different from those which have 
been the basis of American immigration pol- 
icy ever since there has been a limitation 
on the number of immigrants to the United 
States. I am discussing these basic concepts 
not only because they have remained un- 
changed but also because they relate to 
American immigration policy, which ts the 
responsibility of the Congress of the United 
States. I will discuss with you changes the 
new law has brought about and which have 


become most obvious to us in the Visa Office | 
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of the Department of State during these 
last 15 months. 

One of the most troublesome problems 
consular officers in the field and we in the 
Department of State had to deal with before 
the new law became effective was that of 
an American citizen who had married a 
woman of Asian ancestry and discovered only 
too late that under our laws then in exist- 
ence he had only the choice between his 
country and his wife since our laws, with 
few exceptions, then did not permit the im- 
migration of persons of Asian stock. 

One of the most important changes the 
new law has brought about is the elimina- 
tion of race as a bar to immigration. Alien 
wives and husbands of American citizens and 
alien children of American citizens are now 
eligible for immigration and entitled to non- 
quota status irrespective of their race. While 
it is true that the quotas accorded to Asian 
peoples are minimum quotas, it must be 
borne in mind that the volume of immigra- 
tion from a given area is composed of both 
quota and nonquota immigrants and the 
latter group of course may exceed without 
limit the numerical limitations placed on 
quota immigrants. This is best illustrated 
by the fact that during the last fiscal year 
1,043 Chinese and 2,489 Japanese came to 
the United States as immigrants, although 
Japan has a quota of only 185 and only 105 
quota numbers are available to Chinese per- 
sons. In evaluating these data it must be 
recalled that racial bars to immigration were 
not lowered until the second half of the 1953 
fiscal year. 


CHANGES IN QUOTA CHARGEABILITY 


Another important change that the new 
law has brought about is a general relaxation 
of the method by which the quota charge- 
ability of an alien is determined. The basic 
rule remains unchanged that the quota of an 
alien is determined by his place of birth. 
While formerly only an alien wife charge- 
able to an oversubscribed quota could be 
charged to the more favorable quota of her 
accompanying husband, under the new law 
a husband as well as a wife may be charged 
to the more favorable quota of the accom- 
panying spouse. For example, the Greek 
husband of an English woman may be 
charged to the quota of Great Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to 
his own quota, the quota of his accompany- 
ing father, or that of his mother, whichever 
of the three is most favorable. In the past 
a child mandatorily had to be charged to 
the quota of the accompanying father. This 
relaxation of the law which may seem unim- 
portant, I assure you, has brought relief to 
many an immigrant family by giving them 
an opportunity to come to the United States 
together rather than choosing between sep- 
aration or waiting together abroad. 

Another change relating to the quota 
chargeability has brought relief for many 
hardship cases for which there was no satis- 
factory solution under the old law. In a 
considerable number of cases prospective im- 
migrants born in countries with small and 
oversubscribed quotas had to be given the 
discouraging information that they had to 
anticipate an indefinite waiting period under 
the quota of their country of birth although 
they had no tie to the country of their birth. 


The typical example is that of an alien 
born in India while his British parents were 
stationed there as missionaries or that of a 
Swiss person born in Egypt whose father was 
stationed there as a consular officer of his 
country. The law now permits that an alien 
who was born in a country in which neither 
of his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien’s birth may be charged to the 
quota of either parent. In other words, to 
use our examples, the alien born in India 
may be charged to the British quota to which 
his parents would have been chargeable, and 
the alien who was born as son of the Swiss 
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Consul in Egypt may be charged to the quota 
of Switzerland. 

Fuller use of existing quotas is made pos- 
sible under the new law by permitting that 
any portion of a given quota not used during 
the first 10 months of a quota year may be 
used without numerical limitation during 
May and June, that is, the last 2 months of 
the quota year. The restriction on the use 
of quotas to 10 percent of each quota per 
month that new is applicable only during 
the first 10 months applied to every month 
of the quota year under the old law. Thus, 
quota numbers were lost if a demand for 
immigration visas in excess of 20 percent 
developed in May and June of a year under 
a quota that had not been utilized up to 80 
percent during the first 10 months of the 
same quota year. 

The prohibition against the immigration 
of manual labor, the so-called “contract la- 
bor provision” of the old law, by and large 
restricted immigration to the United States 
to relatives and close friends of American 
citizens and of permanent resident aliens. 
Aliens with good skills and many of them 
needed in this country but lacking family 
or friendship ties as a rule could not come 
to this country as they were unable to secure 
an acceptable affidavit of support as evidence 
that they were not likely to become public 
charges. Thus real “new-seed immigration” 
had become unknown in this country except 
for those immigrants who benefited under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

This situation has been drastically 
changed by two provisions of the new law. 
On one hand the outdated and inflexible 
contract labor law was eliminated. Now an 
alien is permitted to make arrangements for 
his employment before he comes to the 
United States and may submit evidence 
about his employment to show that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. Only 
if the Secretary of Labor certifies that there 
exists an oversupply of a given skill in a 
given locality of the United States will the 
immigration of aliens be barred who possess 
such skill and who are coming to this local- 
ity. No such finding has so far been made 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The other provision of the new law that 
is helping the “new-seed immigrant” as well 
as American industry, business, and cultural 
interests is the one giving a first claim to 
one-half of the quota of each country to 
aliens whose services are needed urgently in 
the United States because of their high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized ex- 
perience, or exceptional ability and to their 
spouses and children. 

The provision permitting immigrants to 
have employment before coming to the 
United States eventually will make itself 
feit also in the distribution of immigrants 
throughout the United Staets. As long as 
immigrants had to rely for their immigra- 
tion on affidavits of support from relatives 
and friends in this country, the traditional 
trend of the immigrant movement contin- 
ued to be to urban areas where there was 
already considerable immigrant settlement. 
Now it is to be expected that the settlement 
of new immigrants in the United States will 
not only be influenced by their tendency to 
go where they have friends or relatives but 
that it will be guided by job opportunities 
throughout the country. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist in 
the mind of the general public as to the 
effect the new law has had on the security 
provision applicable to immigrants. The 
opinion seems to be widespread that the new 
law is more exacting in that respect. Actu- 
ally the reverse is true. 

For all practicable purposes the new law 
has reenacted the security provisions that 
had been part of the immigration laws since 
the passage in 1950 of the Internal Security 
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Act. One significant change, however, has 
taken place. In the past, and ever since 1940, 
not only present but also former members of 
proscribed organizations were excluded from 
admission into the United States as immi- 
grants. For example, an alien who in his 
youth some 20 to 30 years ago was a member 
of the Communist Party was still ineligible to 
receive a visa regardless of the fact that long 
since he had given up his early political asso- 
ciations and had since become an outspoken 
fighter against communism. 

The new law contains an escape clause for 
former voluntary members of proscribed 
organizations, a fact that has been given 
little if any publicity. The defector clause 
contained in the new law permits the issu- 
ance of a visa to a former voluntary member 
of a proscribed organization if the alien since 
the termination of his membership and for 
at least 5 years before the date of his visa 
application has been actively opposed to the 
principles and ideology of the proscribed or- 
ganization of which he was a member. 

This provision of law has made it possible 
to admit to the United States as immigrants 
a number of aliens whose record of the past 
years has justified that the United States 
show forgiveness for past political association 
and has thus enabled us at least indirectly to 
encourage future defections. 

After this trial period of 15 months, we 
in the Visa Office, can say that the new law 
as far as it affects the visa function of the 
Department of State constitutes a consid- 
erable improvement over the earlier laws. 
I hope my brief presentation has shown you 
that the new law tends to keep families 
united in migration, makes the use of quotas 
more flexible, and facilitates the admission 
of “new-seed immigrants.” It gives due 
recognition to the need in the United States 
for certain skills, professional knowledge, 
and ability. It also opens the door to those 
who in the past were permanently barred 
for reasons of race or as a result of former 
and long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of the 
basic philosophy of our immigration laws, 
particularly its national-origins quota sys- 
tem, which actually goes back to the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. In all fairness to the 
new law, this criticism I think should be 
divorced from a recognition of the fact that 
the new law has brought many important 
improvements over the old law, particularly 
in relation to its treatment of immigrants. 

In their administration, laws can be in- 
terpreted literally and restrictively. On the 
other hand, they can be given a reasonable 
and humane interpretation. I want you to 
know that ever since the Immigration and 
Nationality Act has become effective, we in 
the Visa Office have made every effort, with- 
out doing violence to the plain intent of 
the law, to interpret it reasonably and hu- 
manely. In our frequent discussions with 
the congressional committees on questions 
relating to the interpretation and admin- 
istration of the law, we have found that it 
is also their desire to see the law adminis- 
tered in a commonsense manner. 


I should like to use this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep appreciation of the fine co- 
operation we in the Department of State 
have enjoyed in our close work with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. Ever 
since the new law was enacted, we have been 
meeting regularly with representatives of 
the Service and in close cooperation have 
worked out the various problems that nat- 
urally would arise in the implementation 
of a new statute. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to work out each and every 
problem that has come to our attention 
during these first 15 months. 

Although I am not speaking here for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, I 
am certain I can say both for that Service 
and for the Department of State that we 
have done everything and will continue to 
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do everything possible to interpret and ad. 
minister the immigration laws consistent 
with the intent of Congress and in the best 
interest of the United States. 








Postal Field Service Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to vote today for H. R. 9245 to 
increase the rates of basic compensation 
of postmasters, officers, and employees 
in the postal field service. 

This is one bill in which there has 
not been complete agreement. I will 
admit the bill does not satisfy me en- 
tirely. However, all of us have seen 
legislation in the past few weeks come 
to the floor of this House to which we 
had individual objections. To me the 
test of this legislation is—does it serve 
the overall purpose which is intended 
when it is brought to the floor of the 
House. I believe this bill does have some 
things which will receive general ap- 
proval and for those reasons it should 
be enacted. Let me point those out 
briefly : 

First. This bill provides a permanent 
5-percent increase for all postal em- 
ployees with a minimum of $200 per year 
and a maximum of $400 for any em- 
ployee except fourth-class postmasters 
and hourly employees. 

Second. A much-needed uniform al- 
lowance annually for those employees 
required to wear uniforms is provided 
in this bill. 

Third. A fourth longevity grade for 
all personnel in post offices. 

Fourth. An increase is made allow- 
able per diem for employees in the trans- 
portation service up to $9 per day from 
the present rate of $6 per day. 

Fifth. This legislation will modify the 
existing law which restricts the number 
of permanent appointees in the Federal 
service. This has merit in permitting 
more permanent appointments to a large 
number of temporary and indefinite em- 
ployees in the field service. This makes 
for better stabilization and a greater at- 
traction to better personnel. 

Sixth. There will now be provided a 
biweekly pay period for all postal per- 
sonnel in the field service. 

To me these are much-needed im- 
provements for the personnel in the 
postal field generally. It -has been 3 
years since there has been any increase 
of salary to postal people. This increase 
is needed at this time, and something 
should be done about it before this Con- 
gress adjourns. 

I do not know whether or not we are 
going to vote on any other bill during 
this session at all, but I do know that 
these provisions of this bill are needed 
sufficiently by postal personnel who de- 
serve our consideration today. 

I think all of the Members of the 
House have realized for some time that 
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in the civil service system there exists a 
wage scale that keeps employees living on 
a marginal basis from year to year. 
This is now one of the more important 
matters under consideration by person- 
nel boards here in an attempt to work 
out some equity in the situation. I be- 
lieve that a majority of the Members of 
Congress believe that such an adjust- 
ment is fair and should be brought about. 

As all of us know, both parties have 
been desiring an adjournment on August 
1, or shortly thereafter. If we are to 
pring any realism into this situation we 
are going to have to give relief to the 
postal employees before we adjourn. It 
appears that this may be the only op- 
portunity we will have for such a vote. 
These are my reasons for supporting this 
bill today. 





National Wildlife Federation Asks Recon- 
sideration of New Land Acquisition 
Policy of Department of Interior and 
Corps of Engineers : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, sportsmen 
and the general public will be denied 
enjoyment of recreational use of many 
thousands of acres under a new land 
acquisition policy recently promulgated 
jointly by the Department of Interior 
and Corps of Engineers. Conservation- 
ists throughout the country are prac- 
tically unanimous in their belief that 
this policy is contrary to the public in- 
terests. They state, and I am in agree- 
ment with them, that it will affect wild- 
life resources and recreational oppor- 
tunities in connection with Federal 
reservoir projects. 
Under leave to do so, I insert herewith 
communications from the National 
Wildlife Federation on this subject: 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Deak MR. CONGRESSMAN: The National 
Wildlife Federation is gravely concerned 
about the new land acquisition policy pro- 
mulgated jointly by the Department of In- 
terior and Corps of Engineers, approved Jan- 
uary 13, 1954, and published in the Federal 
Register as Order No. 2744. We believe this 
policy to be contrary to the public interest 
as it affects wildlife resources and recrea- 
tional opportunities in connection with Fed- 
eral reservoir projects. 
In brief, the policy restricts to the mini- 
mum Federal land acquisition in connection 
with the projects. This does two things 
— we regard contrary to the public in- 
rest: 
1. It virtually eliminates opportunities for 
wildlife and fisheries management on pe- 
tiphery lands and shorelines. 
2. It limits public access for recreational 
purposes and favors commercial exploitation 
by private land owners. 
As secretary of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration I was instructed to send you a copy 
of & resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Federation’s board of directors meeting at 
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Rolla, Mo., June 19-20, 1954. The resolution 
is attached. 

‘This land acquisition policy was not in- 
duced or established by legislation and legis- 
lation is probably not required to correct 
it. We.believe, however, that the matter is 
of sufficient importance to be called to the 
attention of Members of Congress. We hope 
you will use your influence to protect the 
public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarRLES H. CALLIson, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION ON CorPs or ARMY ENGINEERS 

AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENT JOINT POLICY ON 

LAND ACQUISITION, ADOPTED BY Boarp or D1- 

RECTORS, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

MEETING IN ROLLA, Mo., June 19-20, 1954 


The board of directors of the National 
Wildlife Federation, representing through its 
47 State affiliated wildlife organizations more 
than 3 million sportsmen-conservationists, 
respectfully urges the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of the Army to 
give reconsideration to section 6 of Order 
No. 2744, approved January 13, 1954, for pub- 
lication in the Federal Register establishing 
a joint policy for land acquisition on reser- 
voir projects for the following reasons, to wit: 

1. The values of federally financed em- 
poundments of water used in seeking appro- 
priations in Congress take into consideration 
recreational and wildlife values to the gen- 
eral public. 

2. The tremendous increase in the num- 
bers of hunters, fishermen and recreationists 
in the United States requires full utilization 
of all recreational resources to meet increas- 
ing demands. 

3. Nonreimbursable Federal funds invested 
in governmentally financed empoundments 
and structures are derived from taxes im- 
posed upon all citizens of the United States. 
Fair and adequate development of wildlife 
and recreational values alone can justify the 
taking of such tax money for local and sec- 
tional flood control and irrigation projects. 

Under the present policy the general public 
will be denied the enjoyment of recreation 
and wildlife values reasonably incident to a 
coordinated and comprehensive development 
of such projects. On the contrary the greatly 
enhanced benefits and increased land values 
will accrue not to the public, but to the 
riparian owners of contiguous land. Wild- 
life and recreation values, including ade- 
quate public access to and public use of 
impounded water and contiguous riparian 
land, should be protected by acquisition of 
reasonable land areas in depth above the 
high-water mark of all such federally fi- 
nanced projects. 





Labels, Libels, and Equal Time—Address 
by Hon. Robert E. Lee, of the Federal 


Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure, on Tuesday, of attending a 
luncheon at the National Press Club to 
hear the Honorable Robert E. Lee speak 
on the subject, Labels, Libels, and Equal 
Time. 

Those of us who have known the 
speaker for the years he was the senior 
member of the investigating staff of the 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
have recognized his ability, his grasp of 
details, and know his previous training 
with the FBI, and in the area of the 
functions of government. His speech 
before the National Press Club was well 
received on a timely subject. Unfortu- 
nately, the questions and answers, which 
always follow the speaker’s addresses at 
these meetings, and which often make 
up the most interesting part of the pro- 
grams, cannot be included. Mr. Lee dis- 
played his knowledge of the job to which 
he was recently appointed; his good 
nature, and his ready wit. He made an 
excellent impression on his audience. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include his 
address, which follows: 

LABELS, LIBELS, AND EQUAL TIME 


When I came into your famed club this 
noon, one of your more erudite members, 
who obviously knew all about the War Be- 
tween the States, made the comment to me: 

“This is as close as Robert E. Lee ever got 
to the White House.” 

As your irrepressible president has told you, 
I hail from the Chicago Lees, sir. 

As for the War Between the States, I ven- 
ture that if there had been television or even 
radio in the 19th century there would have 
been no such unpleasantness. If the peoples 
of the North and the South had been able 
to communicate with each other, to hear 
the pros and cons of the issues of that day, 
there would have been understanding and 
enlightenment at firsthand, rather than col- 
ored versions conveyed after considerable de- 
lays via the then existing avenues of com- 
munication. 

Suppose the Lincoln-Douglas debates had 
been on the air. One has only to read them 
today to realize that large portions of the 
electorate could have been swayed; that prob- 
ably brother would not have been pitted 
against brother in one of the saddest epi- 
sodes of our history. 

Pros and cons, issues of the day, and elec- 
tions bring me to the text of my talk. Most 
of you here are journalists. Whether you 
report for the printed page or for the elec- 
tronic presses that are the microphones and 
cameras of radio and television, you are men 
who chronicle current events. As reporters 
you have an avid interest in the great Amer- 
ican game of politics. The rules of the game 
are pretty well established. It isn’t my pur- 
pose to bore you with a dissertation on par- 
tisan politics, proselyting people or peculiar 
parties. 

In every election year since broadcasting 
began in 1920 there have been controversies 
over equal time on the air for candidates for 
public office. Since the advent of tele- 
vision as a commercial service (and you can 
date that back only to the start of World 
War II), the controversies have been plenti- 
ful and acrimonious. 


This bielection year is no exception. Al- 
ready there have been repercussions and 
demands for equal rights. Already a few 
libel suits have ben filed because of campaign 
speeches in the primaries. Those talkathons 
are in vogue again. And the boys haven't 
even warmed up yet. 

What's the origin of this political “equal 
time” provision of the law? What is a 
“qualified candidate for public office’? Why 
is it that station managers can't lay a blue 
pencil to libelous political copy, yet must 
give equivalent time to any rival candidate? 
What, if anything, can station owners do 
about it? 

This, then, is the saga of section-315. Sec- 
tion 315 is the provision of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, known variously as the 
“political section” or the “equal political 
time section.” For the FCC it is known as 
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the “headache section.” It is also known by 
other and saltier designations by broadcast- 
ers who come to grips with it every election 
year, local, State, or National. 

In view of the controversial nature of the 
subject and in the interest of accurate re- 
porting of the facts, I must of necessity refer 
to the material which I have prepared for 
the occasion. 

However, this method of presentation has 
its advantages. The late Indiana humorist 
Kin Hubbard, better known by his pen name, 
Abe Martin, said years ago, ““There’s one good 
thing about th’ feller that speaks from 
manuscript—he knows when t’ stop.” 

Now for another quote: 

“The greatest of all injustice is that which 
goes under the name of the law; and of all 
sorts of tyranny, the forcing of the letter of 
the law against the equity, is the most in- 
supportable.” 

The author of those words, Sir Roger 
l’Estrange, held an office in 17th century 
Ingland which might be compared to that 
of an FCC Commissioner. His title was Li- 
censer of the Press. 

When he wrote the words, “the forcing of 
the letter of the law against the equity,” he 
must have been looking into his crystal ball 
and foresaw the day when section 315 would 
be written into the Communications Act. 

This section, plus the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commission to implement 
its provisions, and backed up by court in- 
terpretations, has raised many serious prob- 
lems for both the Commission and the 
broadcaster. 

One of the provisions of section 315 states 
that no station is required to permit the 
use of its facilities by any political candidate, 
but if any licensee permits a legally qualified 
candidate to use its facilities, it shall afford 
equal time to all other legally qualified candi- 
dates for that office: provided, and I quote, 
“that such licensee shall have no power of 
censorship over the material broadcast under 
the provisions of this section.” 

But—and here’s the rub—the courts have 
held in many cases, which I will refer to ldter, 
that the licensee is responsible under the law 
for any libelous statements over his facilities. 

In other words, the broadcaster, in an 
honest attempt to fulfill his obligations and 
present all sides of political views under the 
public-interest concept of his license, finds 
himself in the position of being “damned if 
he does and damnned if he doesn’t.” 

The broadcasters’ difficulties are further 
complicated by the fact that even fringe par- 
ties which are usually relegated to brief 
mention on the obituary page or to oblivion 
by newspapers are, if they qualify for a place 
on the ballot, entitled to equal broadcast 
opportunity with the two major parties. 

Let me list a few of the legally qualified 
parties whose candidates appeared on the 
ballots of the various States during the 1952 
election: Republican, Democrat, Prohibition, 
Progressive, Socialist Labor, Socialist, Ameri- 
can Labor, Constitution, Christian National- 
ist, Liberal, Independent, Social Worker's, 
American, American First, American Vege- 
tarian, Greenback, Four Freedoms, and the 
Poor Man’s Party. 

The magnitude of the broadcasting indus- 
try’s job under the act is illustrated by the 
number of candidates in the elections this 
fall. 

There will be 32 United States Senators, 
435 Congressmen, 35 Governors, thousands 
of State legislators, mayors, councilmen, and 
other muncipal candidates down to and in- 
cluding dogcatchers on the fall ballots, many 
of whom will be demanding equal time on 
the air. 

Thousands of speeches will be made over 
radio and TV stations before the nominees 
are selected in the primaries and thousands 
more will be broadcast before election. 

Compliance with the equal-time provision 
for political candidates has developed some 
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vexing problems for the stations. Several 
years ago a legally qualified candidate of 
the Progressive Party demanded equal time 
from one of the local stations for his can- 
didacy for governor. The station was will- 
ing to comply with his request but ran into 
difficulty in trying to rig up a4 line to his 
place of residence, which at that time was 
the Federal penitentiary. 

In 1949 the chairman of one of the State 
central committees, speaking on the air in 
behalf of his candidates, charged that the 
opposition party, and in particular one of 
its candidates, were Socialists and that the 
difference between Socialist and Communist 
was merely the difference between a snake 
and a serpent. That left the party and the 
candidates suspect. One of the opposition 
candidates brought suit. 

The station stipulated for the purpose of 
the trial that libel had been committed, 
but entered the plea that section 315 pro- 
hibited it from censoring political speeches, 
therefore, it was not responsible. The lower 
courts agreed; but the court of appeals re- 
versed the decision and held the station 
liable. The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the case and the station paid damages. 

You might ask in view of this confusion 
in interpretations of the law why Congress 
does not take steps to exempt stations from 
libel in cases of qualified political candi- 
dates whom they are not permitted to censor. 
As a matter of fact, the FCC has reminded 
Congress of this situation and Congress has 
reviewed it from time to time. 

I believe it is fair to say that few will 
disagree that there is an existing inequity. 
A number of States have recognized this and 
have adopted legislation designed to provid 
stations with some measure of protection 
against libel suits. It would seem to me 
that other States might well explore this 
approach with profit. 

I would like to mention another and more 
closely related issue that is by no means so 
clear-cut in philosophy or application. I re- 
fer to the broadcasting of controversial 
matter which is not primarily political. 

In accordance with Commission policy the 
licensee must present fair and reasonably 
balanced presentations on controversial 
issues if they are to operate their facilities 
in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

In 1945 a certain self-proclaimed atheist 
petitioned the Commission to revoke the 
licenses of several stations in the West. His 
complaint was that for 2 years they had re- 
fused to make time available to him to 
preach atheism while they permitted the 
use of their facilities for religious programs. 
The petitioner contended that the question 
of the existence or nonexistence of a Divine 
Being is, in itself, a controversial issue, and 
that in refusing to make time available for 
arguments in support of the atheistic point 
of view, the stations complained of were not 
presenting all sides of the issue and, there- 
fore, were not operating in the public 
interest. 

The Commission denied the petition on 
the ground that the problem was far broader 
in scope than the complaint against the 
particular stations involved. However, it 
subscribed unanimously to a decision which 
some Congressmen called vaguely worded 
and which many broadcasters interpreted as 
a requirement that atheists be given equal 
time on the air to reply to religious broad- 
casts. There was a statement in the trade 
press at that time which read: “Jot down 
July 1946 A.D. as the day the FCC took 
jurisdiction over God.” 

In the case of political broadcasts, the 
problem is simply whether stations should be 
held liable for material over which they have 
no control. In the case of other controver- 
sial material, that problem is a less impor- 
tant factor, for the station can and does 
review such material beforehand. The prob- 
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lem that does exist here is that of trying 
to avoid pitfalls while following the Com. 
mission’s policy that controversial materia) 
must be presented, and presented from both 
sides. 

The broadcaster must determine, first, just 
what a controversial subject is. It’s pretty 
hard to find a topic that isn’t controversia| 
to someone. A few years ago a well-inten- 
tioned lady delivered a radio talk in Ohio 
in praise of cats, and an indignant gentle- 
man entered the studio declaring that many 
people considered cats repulsive, and that he 
should have reciprocal time to speak on 
dogs. I cannot remember whether or not 
he got the time, but I'll be glad to look it 
up for you if you are interested. 

The broadcaster must determine, then, if 
a given controversial subject deserves to be 
broadcast. Is it a proper matter for inti- 
mate discussion in the home as to morals 
and good taste? Is it alarmist? 

All good Americans are in favor of free 
speech within the dictates of good taste. I 
was privileged to spend a few years in the 
employ of the United States Congress and as 
such I spent a good deal of time on the floor 
of the House. How many times I have seen 
a@ proponent of a measure waxing eloquent in 
the well of the House in pursuit of his objec- 
tive when an adversary would arise and 
shout, “Will the gentleman yield?” The 
opponent would quiver as he smelled a fray 
and he would reply, “I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Podunk.” The galleries 
would hush and the Members become atten- 
tive as they, too, smelled violent argument. 
The adversary would point the bony finger 
and dramatically state, and I improvise here. 
“I disagree with every word the gentleman 
says, but I will defend to the death, sir, your 
right to say it,” and the tension burst with 
the sound of applause. 

In some cases this could be demagoguery 
but in most cases it is sincerely intentioned. 
It is not a new phrase and my research carries 
me as far back as Voltaire and the founders 
of our own Republic. These were men of 
vision who could not have foreseen the im- 
pact of those words on our modern way of 
life, yet the impact is there. The automobile, 
let alone everything else, was as yet not even 
a gleam in the eyes of generations yet un- 
born. Who of them could foresee that we 
could talk into a gadget that we call a mike 
and a magic vibration occurs which carries 
not only the sound of our voice but our 
picture as well—now sometimes in color. 
Unfortunately, the air waves are too limited 
to permit time to be given to everybody who 
wants to sound off over them. Also, the 
nature of radio permits its signal to cross 
State lines, borders, and oceans—hence the 
FCC—the traffic cop of the radio highways. 
These are properties of all of the people, just 
as the waters of our rivers, and must be op- 
erated in their interest. They cannot be op- 
erated for the interest of a selected few any- 
more than we could deny the waters of our 
rivers to those who disagree with us. Broad- 
casting, like navigation, must be regulated. 
Certain citizens well qualified are entrusted 
with the privilege—not the right—of operat- 
ing on the public air waves. On public issues 
it is their job to keep the public informed 
and not propagandized. This does not mean 
that I would deny them the privilege to 
editorialize, but this privilege must be care- 
fully utilized, be properly labeled, and be 
subject to opportunity being afforded for 
expression of contrary opinion. 

Free speech, therefore, is our doctrine, but 
free speech also implies responsibility and is 
certainly not a license for insurrection. 
Justice Holmes once ruled, “Free speech does 
not give a man the right to yell fire in 4 
crowded theater.” 

I am confident that the broadcast in- 
dustry is conversant with these problems 
and I am more than willing to leave these 
matters with our free industry which real- 
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ives, I am sure, that our convictions are 
pased on our own experiences which could 
be limited to @ very narrow sphere. It is 
safe to say, perhaps, that we are all a little 
pit right and a little bit wrong. 

In their day-to-day operations the broad- 
casters must answer many controversial pro- 
gram questions. Will it truly serve the pub- 
lic interest if broadcast? If so, what form 
should it take—a panel discussion with both 
sides participating, or separate time seg- 
ments for expression of both pro and con 
opinions? What if the con spokesmen re- 
fused to talk, or cannot be found? How 
should third or fourth factions and “splin- 
ter” groups be handled who demand time for 
viewpoints other than basic pro and con? 
To what extent does public interest demand 
a rehashing of @ worn subject? Should the 
time be sold or given? If the time is sold, 
how can you keep the well-financed groups 
from over-balancing a subject? 

To many of these questions regarding an 
individual program the FCC cannot give a 
specific answer to advisory opinion. The 
Commission, which is itself enjoined from 
censorship, simply reviews the overall oper- 
ation of a station at license renewal time to 
determine whether or not it is fulfilling its 
promise and obligation to operate in the 
public interest. An isolated instance of 
unfairness, unless very aggravated, would 
not necessarily invite license revocation 
proceedings. We look at the broad picture 
of fairness over the license period. 

The equal-opportunity provision of the 
Communications Act with respect to polit- 
ical candidates was first written into law in 
the mid-1920’s. The reason was because at 
that time it was feared that there. would 
always be a limited number of radio stations 
and it would be possible that only a one- 
sided presentation would be made. How- 
ever, that situation has long since ceased to 
exist. There are hundreds more radio sta- 
tions today than there are daily newspapers. 
Here in the city of Washington there are only 
three dailies. There are 7 radio stations and 
4 television stations. In New York there are 
7 daily newspapers and there are 14 radio 
stations and 6 television stations. In Los 
Angeles 5 dailies are published, while there 
are 12 radio and 7 television stations. 

Congress has not tried to legislate equality 
of opportunity for space in newspapers. I 
wonder what the reaction would be if the 
Post Office Department sought authority to 
examine newspapers to determine equality 
or fairness in connection with the second- 
class mailing privileges newspapers enjoy? I 
would be the first to condemn it. 

I am a great admirer of the free press 
we have in this country. I feel that over 
the course of the years, on the whole, the 
press has developed a sense of responsibility 
and a responsiveness to the needs, interests, 
and desires of the people. I suggest that 
another media of communication—broad- 
casting—has expanded to the point over the 
last 30 years in both size and stature so that 
it, too, has reached maturity. 


Have we reason to fear that broadcasters 
will be unfair or irresponsible? Have we 
reason to distrust persons whose legal, 
financial and technical, and in many in- 
stances character, qualifications are so closely 
scrutinized before they enter this business 
of broadcasting? Whatever misgiving we 
may have evaporate when we consider that 
& broadcaster’s operation is subject to the 
critical appraisal of the American listening 
or viewing public. His work and partici- 
pation in community life are more respon- 
sive to the needs and desire of his neigh- 
bors than many Government officials in 
Washington. As a citizen of his community 
he is certainly conscious of his responsibil- 
ity toward it. As a businessman in the 
community he is aware of the necessity of 
treating all interests fair 
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I know of no completely successful ef- 
fort to legislate either fairness or equality. 
Should not the broadcaster, like the press, 
be permitted to shoulder this responsibility 
without either legislative or administrative 
second-guessing or directive? 

The situation reminds me of the story of 
the cub reporter who was sent to Asia to 
cover a war, Weeks went by and no cables 
were forthcoming, though the expense 
account vouchers were received regularly. 
Finally the foreign news editor sent the 
young man a cable asking what was wrong 
and requesting a little copy. A wire came 
back as follows: “Great battle in progress. 
Much confusion. Can learn nothing.” 





An Open Letter to the People of Ohio 
Concerning the Future of Their Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I respect- 
fully submit for insertion in the Recorp 
the following address by Mary Lou 
Pfeiffer, director of women’s activities, 
radio station WRFD, Worthington, 
Ohio: 

Dear friends all over Ohio, I just returned 
from the Albany conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and want to publicly 
thank the Ohio Education Association for in- 
viting me. I also appreciate the invitation 
of the national commission for asking me 
to participate as an interrogator and source 
for radio information on the program, 

I came back to Ohio with many new 
thoughts concerning public education. 
Its quality, objectives, and accomplish- 
ments—I also see a picture in my mind of 
America if we ever fail in our high standards 
of education. 

Here are some of the facts I should like 
to share with you: 

In 1957, 3 children will be in school where 
there were 2 in 1947. 

Today our schools lack 150,000 qualified 
teachers. 

In Ohio today we have 90,568 enrolled in 
kindergarten and 2,810 more teachers are 
needed in elementary education, a ratio 
of 36 to 1. 

We must produce 425,000 more classrooms 
by 1960 to match soaring enrollments and 
replace obsolete school buildings in the 
Nation. 

Ohio is among those figures. 

The need for improving teacher pay is 
obvious from a look at the record. The 
teacher in an average public elementary 
school draws a yearly salary of approximately 
$3,400—an instructor in the average high 
school has an income of about $3,900 a year. 
Can you rear and educate a family on that 
according to your standards? 

Some 75,000 persons leave the teaching 
profession every year and there is little 
doubt that low -pay, overcrowded class- 
rooms and heavy extra-curricular commu- 
nity demands on the teacher’s time, speed 
the departure of many of them. 

One of the leading college professors told 
me they simply could not keep a good chem- 
istry teacher because of industry taking the 
top ones at much higher salary. As I see it, 
the supply will soon be gone and who will 
teach our future chemists and scientists and 
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other leading people needed for our future 
business and education. 

“If our schools are permitted to deterio- 
rate, their human product will be commen- 
surately inferior,” says the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Think 
about it and you, too, will become alarmed, 
I am sure. If you are a real red-blooded 
American and love your country, you can 
do something about it, you know. You can 
observe your school in action; you can ask 
yourself “Could I do as good a job as the 
teacher in charge is doing under the cir- 
cumstances?” 

If the teacher is not a qualified teacher 
and failing as a teacher—don’t find fault 
with her. She may not be able to help it 
but she is at least trying. And what have 
you done? You as a parent and citizen? 

Are you trying to interest some capable 
man or woman to enter the teaching pro- 
fession? And what is your measuring stick? 
Are you willing to sacrifice and make finan- 
cial contributions which keep schools and 
colleges operating? 

We hear some complaints on how we are 
teaching. Perhaps the emphasis should be 
on what we are teaching and how well does 
the student retain and apply it. 

Of all the criticism, though, I’m opti- 
mistic enough to feel under the circum- 
stances and with many odds against the 
teacher, the majority of the schools are do- 
ing the best they can under the circum- 
stances. My boy and girl are much more 
advanced in world affairs, social adjustments 
and an overall knowledge of generalities 
than I was at their age. Surely brighter 
babies aren't being born. 

And remember, a_ schoolteacher finds 
scorn, mockery, cheating, elemental love and 
hate, envy, anxiety, rage, jealousy, and grief. 
Why does she submit to this emotional 
pounding? Well, don’t fail to read the article 
by Alexandra Krastin in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. She says because she happens to 
love kids and, in spite of everything, wants 
to share their destiny. 


Let's all take an interest in the future of 
our children by working toward our goal of 
adequate educational facilities. This is a 
great part of our responsibilities as citizens 
of a modern democracy. 

SUGGESTED FILMS ON EDUCATION 


1. Don’t fail to show Freedom To Learn 
in your community. See that everyone sees 
it, young and old. It is a film—color or 
black and white—16-millimeter sound—time 
274% minutes. A film showing the impor- 
tance to our country of freedom to learn. 

2. Secure the Blessing, another 16-milli- 
meter sound motion picture dramatizing the 
role of the public school in democracy— 
time 27 minutes. 

3. What Greater Gift portrays the teacher 
as a professional person—time 28 minutes. 

4. Kippy and the Three R’s shows how our 
teachers can teach the fundamentals better 
than ever before—time 29 minutes. 

Don’t fail to see: 

All of God's Children. I sat through it 
three times and will see it as many times 
again if I have the privilege. I venture to 
say after seeing All of God’s Children you 
will never hesitate to roll up your sleeves 
and say “I have work to do to help build a 
better Nation through better schools.” 


All of God’s Children is a 26-minute sound 
film. An appealing story of a young Army 
veteran, a former prisoner of war in Korea, 
who returns home a hero and finds out his 
battle has just begun. In an intensely dra- 
matic fashion, it points up the need for more 
good teachers and a more alert public to 
strengthen America’s schools. 

If you are interested in securing these 
films or want any information pertinent to 
Ohio schools, write to Mary Lou Pfeiffer, 
eare radio station WRFD, Worthington, Ohio. 
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A State Department Academy Is Essen- 
tial to United States World Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time to include a resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting of the offi- 
cers and members of Waltham (Mass.) 
Post 2152, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, urging the immediate 
establishment of a State Department 
Academy similar to West Point and An- 
napolis. 

As most of us know, the Winston 
committee report on the Foreign Service 
argued strongly for a Foreign Service 
institute patterned on the Army War 
College, Naval War College, and the Na- 
tional War College. It seems almost self- 
evident that the time has come when it 
is essential that we develop such an in- 
stitution with the highest professional 
standards. 

It is a well-known fact that unfortu- 
nately, the Foreign Service has had little 
time to consider the problem of ap- 
propriate training of its officers, which 
has consequently been sadly neglected. 

Foreign Service representatives with a 
basic understanding of the facts of his- 
tory, the principles of government, and 
of the meaning of cultural traits and cus- 
toms of world peoples are essential assets 
of a nation attempting to provide lead- 
ership for a muddled world. 

It is a responsibility of the Congress 
to take every precaution for the protec- 
tion of the country. One of the basic 
means of fulfilling that obligation is to 
authorize and approve an appropriation 
for the establishment of a State De- 
partment Academy. I hope that all 
Members of Congress will give this pro- 
posal the serious attention it deserves. 


The resolution follows: 

The officers and members of Waltham 
Post, No. 2152, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, assert that the following 
facts and conclusions are self-evident to 
every intelligent citizen: 

1. We win wars but lose the peace. The 
Second World War has been followed by in- 
ternational tension, expenditures of billions 
of dollars of American taxpayers’ money to 
combat the menace of totalitarian commu- 
nism at home and abroad, the Korean con- 
flict, and increasing loss of freedom all over 
the world. Atomic war threatens. The 
American people ask, Why? Why do we win 
wars but lose the peace? 

2. The military victories achieved in war 
by our Armed Forces have been largely the 
result of two causes. First, the United 
States is the arsenal of democracy. Second, 
our Armed Forces have been under the com- 
mand of superior leadership by qualified 
officers who have been properly trained. 
This proper training for our military leaders 
has been provided in important part by 
West Point and Annapolis. 

3. The diplomatic weaknesses suffered in 
peace by our Government are demonstrated 
by the observation that there is less democ- 
racy in the world today than before our 
Armed Forces and our military leadership 
overcame the enemies of democracy. What 
has been won on the field of battle with a 
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tremendous expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure has been lost at the conference table. 
Our diplomacy has failed to win the peace. 

4. Our diplomacy has failed to win the 
peace because our diplomats have not been 
provided with the same advantages of full- 
time preparation for duties in the now all- 
important field of diplomacy that the diplo- 
mats of other nations have received. Our 
diplomats have not been given specific 
proper training in the knowledge necessary 
to getting along with other people in friendly 
human relations and in foreign affairs. 

5. This specific proper training necessary 
to adequately equip our-diplomats with keen 
political vision and absolute loyalty in exer- 
cising proficiency in representing the Ameri- 
can people and American interests includes 
languages, customs, history, government, 
economics, and other means to sufficient 
knowledge, skill, and understanding in their 
negotiations with representatives of other 
countries. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Government take an 
immediate forward step in the solution of 
the life-and-death problems which now beset 
our beloved country by the establishment of 
a State Department Academy similar to West 
Point and Annapolis for the proper training 
of qualified leaders for our diplomatic serv- 
ice so that the American people will be 
assured of strong, intelligent, and loyal rep- 
resentation in the councils of the nations of 
the world. 

Rosert F. NICHOLs, 
Commander. 

JouNn J. CoLEMAN, 
Adjutant. 





President Syngman Rhee: A True 
Prophet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., of Tuesday, 
July 27, 1954: 

Someone Hap Cotp Freer 

A refreshing gentleman is Syngman Rhee, 
79-year-old President of Korea, who arrived 
in Washington yesterday for a little chat 
with our President about the future of that 
not too happy country. 

When visting foreign dignitaries come to 
Washington, they usually devote the first few 
hours of their visit to mere pleasantries. 

Not so the peppery Rhee, who has known 
the torture of prison camps and the priva- 
tions of a hard-bitten soldier. 

“If we had a little more courage, we could 
have reached the Yalu,” said Rhee, bluntly, 
a few moments after he stepped on Washing- 
ton soil. “At least we would not have to 
worry about the unification of Korea.” 

Rhee, of course, was referring to the hand- 
cuffs placed on General MacArthur when he 


Rhee is in this country to ask for military 
equipment for 10 to 20 more divisions in ad- 
dition to the 20 his Republic now has. He 
is also expected to ask for more 
aid. 

The typical foreign visitor In Rhee’s 
would have come with his hat in his 
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mumbling polite words and certainly not 
criticizing his host country. 

But Syngman Rhee isn’t built that way. 
He is a man of courage and bluntness who 
had a dream of uniting his country into a 
free nation, but now has only half a country, 
And he doesn’t beat about the bush in ex- 
pressing his views on why the United Na- 
tions did not achieve complete victory in 
Korea. If we had pushed our advantage at 
the opportune time, the Communists would 
have been completely driven off the penin- 
sula and perhaps we would not have today 
the sorry picture that has just been painted 
in Indochina. 

The world could use a few more Syngman 
Rhees, 





Buying? 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
the following advertisement by Schenley 
Industries, Inc., which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, July 27, 1954: 

Do You Lixse To Know WuHat You're 

BuYING? 


Imagine a law now actually before the 
Senate to compel American manufacturers 
to misbrand their goods. 

Most of us want to know before we buy 
whether a product is all wool or part wool, 
whether it’s 12 karat or 24 karat, whether 
it’s imitation leather or genuine leather, 
whether it’s 150 horsepower or 230 horse- 
power. 

American have been brought up to want 
the truth. 

We take it for granted. 

We've been brought up to look upon such 
information as our natural right, and as a 
seller’s ethical and legal obligation. 

We won't tolerate anybody tampering with 
that right. 

There is a bill, H. R. 5407, now before the 
United States Senate which would violate 
that right. 

Here’s what the bill says: 

It says, believe it or not, that American 
distillers will be required, by law, to mis- 
represent their product. 

It says they will be required, by law, to 
describe products over 8 years old as being 
only 8 years old. 

And then it says that if they don’t mis- 
represent in this way, they must pay the 
equivalent of a fine that would bankrupt 
Many companies. 

This is probably the heaviest money 
penalty ever provided in the history of Amer- 
ican law. 

If an American distiller makes a fine 
whisky 10 years old, or 11 years old, or 12 
years old, this law says he must mislabe! it, 
misadvertise it, misrepresent it as 8 years 
old. 

Any foreign maker can sell his goods in 
the United States and tell the truth about 
it; but the bill says that American manw 
facturers in marketing their products can- 
not tell the truth. 

This means that if you prefer to buy an 
8-year-old product you can’t know that 
you're getting it. And if you prefer to buy 
@ 12-year-old product you can’t know that 
you're getting that either. 

We are not trying to take anything away 
from any other country doing business here. 
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we simply think that American manu- 
facturers are entitled to equal treatment, 
certainly within their own country. We 
simply think that we should be given the 
right by law to tell the truth. 
ScHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Woolgrowers ~ for Probe of Lamb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the Idaho 
Sunday Statesman of July 25, 1954, con- 
tains an article of importance to all 
those interested in determining why 
there is such a large spread between the 
price paid the producers of food and the 
price which the consumer must pay for 
the same. The article is as follows: 

WOOLGROWERS CALL FOR PROBE OF LAMB 

PRICE 

The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
Saturday protested what it called “the 
ridiculously low prices” of live lambs and 
asked a United States Department of Agri- 
culture investigation into “this unduly and 
unwarranted depressed price to growers.” 

In a telegram to Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, signed by John W. Noh, as- 
sociation president, the group said: 

“Live lambs are selling at ridiculously low 
prices. Situation does not justify this con- 
dition considering light supplies. We are 
unable at this point to tell if demoralized 
price is discrimination by buyers. We urge 
you to investigate this situation to deter- 
mine the reason for this unduly and unwar- 
ranted depressed price to growers.” 

M. C. Claar, secretary of the association, 
in commenting on the situation, said that 
the price paid for live lambs has dropped 
from 26 cents to 19 cents per pound. 

“The price paid by consumers of dressed 
lamb has not reflected this price slump,” 
Claar said, “and there appears to be no 
justification for the slash in prices paid for 
live lambs.” 

There usually is a seasonal slump in the 
price paid for live lambs, Claar said, but “not 
so drastic and it usually comes about 2 
months later than this one.” He said the 
normal price drop is 10 percent while the 
price this year already has dropped almost 
80 percent, 

The sale of live lambs is “a $20 million 
industry” and the current price slump is 
“quite a blow to the State’s economy,” Claar 
said. Most of Idaho’s lambs are shipped to 
New York City, he added, and the price of 
dressed lambs there “does not reflect” the 
drop in the price of live lambs. 


Mr. Speaker, from my own personal 
observation of the prices charged for 
lamb at retail in the city of Washington, 
I know that the depressed price being 
paid the producer is not even in a frac- 
tional degree reflected in the charge 
made to the retail purchaser. The same 
thing is true of other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and I certainly hope that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Agriculture 
Committees of the Senate and House will 
explore the matter with a view to cor- 
recting it. 
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Report on Pending Immunity Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing report by the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation of the Association of the 
Bar of the city of New York is most en- 
lightening. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 


REPoRT ON PENDING ImMuNITY BILLs, Com- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CrTy or NEw 
York 


At the first session of the present Congress, 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 16; McCarran) 
authorizing congressional committees, under 
certain circumstances, to grant witnesses 
immunity from prosecution after they had 
claimed their privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

At the opening of the present session, 
Representative KEaTING introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6899) the passage of which has been 
requested by the Attorney General, author- 
izing the grant of immunity both by con- 
gressional committees and by the Attorney 
General in court and grand-jury proceedings.’ 

At present, there are numerous Federal 
statutes authorizing grants of immunity for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence in specific 
areas. There is no general statute, however, 
under which the Attorney General may com- 
pel testimony relating to any possible crime 
after the witness has pleaded his privilege 
against self-incrimination. The present 
Criminal Code section 3486? was intended to 
give this power to congressional committees; 
it does not accomplish that purpose because 
it fails to give complete immunity but only 
provides that the testimony given in a con- 
gressional inquiry may not be used as evi- 
dence against the witness in any criminal 
proceeding. Both the pending bills would 
repeal section 3486 and would substitute for 
it provisions under which complete im- 
munity could be granted. 

Our committee approves the portion of the 
Keating bill giving the Attorney General 
power to compel testimony in court and 
grand jury proceedings by immunity grants, 
but disapproves the proposals to vest that 
power in congressional committees (as in the 
balance of the Keating bill, and in the Mc- 
Carran bill). The committee also believes 
that the repeal of section 3486 is warranted. 


THE NATURE OF AN IMMUNITY GRANT 


The privilege against self-incrimination is 
@ qualification of the general obligation to 
testify as to facts within one’s knowledge 
before any governmental agency which has 
the power of subpena. The privilege is em- 
bodied in the fifth amendment, which di- 
rects that no person “shall be compelled in 
a criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” This guaranty has been held to mean 
that a witness may refuse to answer ques- 
tions in any proceeding—before the courts, 
congressional committees, and administra- 
tive agencies—if he believes that his answer 
may expose him to criminal prosecution. 

The privilege is a personal one, for the 
benefit of the witness alone. A refusal to 
answer cannot be justified by the desire to 
protect others from punishment or interro- 
gation. (Rogers v. United States (340 U. 8. 
367, 371 (1951)).) It protects from no un- 
pleasant consequences other than the possi- 
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bility of criminal prosecution. In Smith v. 
United States (337 U. S. 137, 147 (1949) ), the 
court said: 

“If a witness could not be prosecuted on 
facts concerning which he testified, the 
witness could not fairly say he had been 
compelled in a criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. He might suffer disgrace 
and humiliation but such unfortunate re- 
sults to him are outside of constitutional 
protection.” 

Further, as the protection is only against 
compulsory self-incrimination, testimony 
voluntarily given may be used against the 
witness. This has led to the holding that 
once the witness has started answering 
questions in the era of possible danger, the 
privilege is waived and further questions on 
the same subject must be answered. 
(Rogers v. United States, supra.) 

One serious qualification of the privilege 
derives from the nature of our Federal sys- 
tem. As the fifth amendment protects only 
against acts of the Federal Government, the 
fear of possible State prosecution affords no 
ground for a refusal to answer questions. 
(United States v. Murdock (284 U. S. 141 
(1931)).) The problem which this quali- 
fication creates for immunity legislation will 
be discussed below. 

When the privilege is validly invoked, its 
actual effect is to permit the witness to re- 
main silent as to a matter which affects 
others as well as himself. For the purpose 
of securing such information while protect- 
ing the constitutional right of the witness, 
there has developed a pattern of legislation 
under which immunity from prosecution is 
substituted for the witness’ privilege to re- 
main silent. The first such Federal legis- 
lation was passed in 1857 (11 Stat. 155) but 
repealed in 1862 (12 Stat. 333). Section 
$486, relating to testimony before congres- 
sional committees, has been on the books 
since the latter date. As stated at the out- 
set, however, it does not serve its intended 
purpose. In Counselman v. Hitchcock (142 
U. S. 547 (1892)), a like provision relating 
to testimony before grand juries (R. S., sec. 
860) was held to be insufficient to eompel 
self-incriminating testimony because the 
protection which it afforded was not as broad 
as the constitutional privilege. The Court 
pointed out that the statute merely pro- 
tected the witness against having his testi- 
mony introduced in evidence against him, 
but that it did not prevent the use of his 
testimony to search out other evidence which 
could be used to convict him. 

Shortly after the Counselman decision, 
Congress adopted the Compulsory Testimony 
Act of 1893 (27 Stat. 443), under which 
witnesses appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could be compelled 
to give self-incriminating testimony under 
immunity from prosecution “for or on ac- 
count of any transaction, matter, or thing, 
concerning which he may testify or pro- 
duce evidence * * *.” The constitutionality 
of that measure was upheld in Brown v. 
Walker (161 U. S. 591 (1896)). That act 
was later incorporated by reference in many 
other regulatory statutes, and became the 
pattern for a large volume of Federal legis- 
lation. The Supreme Court has noted that 
this provision has been included “in virtu- 
ally all of the major regulatory enactments 
of the Federal Government.” Shapiro v. 
United States (335 U. 8S. 1, 6 (1948)), where 
many of the statutes are cited.’ 

The general immunity statutes relating to 
grand jury proceedings that was involved 
in the Counselman case was repealed, but 
the Congress apparently overlooked the com- 
panion provision (R. 8., sec. 859) relating 
to witnesses before congressional committees; 
and that section became the present section 
3486. This was pointed out by Chief Justice 
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Vinson in United States v. Bryan (339 U. S. 
323, 336-7 (1950) ): 

“Section 860 was ultimately repealed. Its 
usefulness undermined by the Counselman 
decision, it remained on the statute books 
until 1910, ‘a shield to the criminal and an 
obstruction to justice’ (H. R. Rept. No. 266, 
6ist Cong., 2d sess.). But the attention of 
Congress has not, apparently, been called to 
the anomaly presented by the continued ex- 
istence of Revised Statutes, section 859, 
which, like section 860, was a constituent 
part of an immunity ‘bargain’ declared in- 
valid in the Counselman case.” 

In United States v. Bryan, supra, a di- 
vided Court held that section 3486 does not 
prevent the use of testimony given by a 
witness before a congressional committee as 
evidence in the prosecution of that witness 
for contempt committed in the course of 
that testimony. 

At the present term, the Court has unani- 
mously held that the section required the 
reversal of a State court conviction for oper- 
ating a lottery, which conviction had been 
obtained by the use of an admission made 
by the defendant in testifying before the 
Kefauver committee. (Adams v. Maryland 
(347 U. 8. 179, decided March 8, 1954) .) 

The present statute relating to witnesses 
before congressional committees, accordingly, 
is ineffective as a device for compelling tes- 
timony, but it prevents the use against a 
witness of testimony which he has given even 
where, as in the Adams case, the testimony 
was given without prior assertion of the 
constitutional privilege. 

THE PENDING BILLS 


Both the pending bills would replace sec- 
tion 3486 by an effective provision under 
which testimony could be compelled and 
the witness could not be prosecuted for 
any matter concerning which he has been 
compelled to testify after having claimed 
his constitutional privilege. In this respect 
they meet all constitutional requirements. 
(Brown v. Walker, supra; Hale v. Henkel (201 
U. S. 43 (1906.)) They also reduce to a 
minimum the danger of an immunity both 
by limiting immunity to cases in which the 
testimony is compelled after the witness 
has claimed his constitutional privilege. In 
this respect, they follow the pattern of the 
more recent enactments on the subject and 
avoid the effect of the decision in United 
States v. Monia (317 U. S. 424 (1943)), in 
which a witness who had not claimed his 
constitutional privilege was nevertheless 
held to be entitled to immunity under the 
Interstate Commerce Act.* 

Both bills are also alike in their pro- 
visions regarding the votes by which a 
House of Congress or a committee could 
grant immunity. They would require that 
in the case of testimony before a House of 
Congress the decision to grant immunity 
would have to be voted by a majority of the 
Members of that House; and in the case of 
testimony before a committee, the grant 
would require the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the full committee, 
including at least two members of each of 
the two political parties having the largest 
representation on such committee. 

The principal difference between the two 
bills is that which was noted at the outset 
of this report: the McCarran bill relates 
only to congressional investigations; the 
Keating proposal would authorize immunity 
grants in such investigations and also by 
the Attorney General in any court or grand 
jury proceeding. 

The bills also differ with respect to the 
power of the Attorney General in connection 
with proposed grants if immunity by con- 
gressional investigators. The Keating bill 
would give the Attorney General a veto 
power by authorizing the grant of immunity 
only when the record shows that he has ad- 
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judged that the testimony to be compelled 
is “necessary to the public interest.” The 
McCarran bill provides that at least 1 week 
before a congressional committee may vote 
on a proposed immunity grant, the Attorney 
General shall be informed of its intention to 
consider such question; and that if he shall 
not have consented, immunity may never- 
theless be granted if authorized by resolution 
of the House of Congress having jurisdiction 
over the committee, by a majority yea-and- 
nay vote of that House. 


THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The numerous recent instances in which 
witnesses before both congressional commit- 
tees and grand juries have invoked the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination display the 
inability of the Federal Government, by any 
of its agencies, to compel testimony under 
certain circumstances. We believe that this 
situation should be remedied. If an indi- 
vidual who fears self-incrimination has 
knowledge of facts regarding crime or sub- 
version, the power should exist somewhere 
in the Government to ascertain those facts 
at the price of immunizing that individual 
from prosecution. On this ground, passage 
of the Keating bill has been strongly advo- 


“cated by the Attorney General (statement 


before Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives; June 
8, 1954). 

Advocates of the legislation have not al- 
ways distinguished between the proposal re- 
lating to congressional committees and that 
relating to court and grand jury proceed- 
ings. When the two proposals are joined, as 
in the Keating bill, we believe that an im- 
portant issue is obscured. That issue is not 
whether the Government shall continue to 
be helpless against the witness who stands 
mute, but, rather, what agency of the Gov- 
ernment shall have the power to make him 
talk, and under what conditions that power 
may be exercised. Consideration of that 
issue calls for separate discussion of the 
two distinct proposals: That relating to court 
and grand jury proceedings and that relat- 
ing to congressional investigations. 


COURT AND GRAND JURY PROCEEDINGS 


Reference has been made above to the 
long lst of Federal statutes authorizing the 
grant of immunity which is set forth in the 
opinion in Shapiro v. United States, supra, 
and in the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
port on S. 16. A review of that list indi- 
cates no reasonable basis for distinguish- 
ing between the crimes which they define 
and others with respect to which no power 
to grant immunity is conferred. The prin- 
cipal factor in determining the matter has 
apparently been one which, on this issue, 
is quite fortuitous: the immunity provision 
has been included, almost as a matter of 
course, in detailed regulatory legislation; in 
the enactment of measures of other types, 
the subject is simply not considered. 

No reason is apparent, for example, why 
immunity may be granted in the adminis- 
tration of the Social Security Act, but not 
in investigations of income-tax violations, 
or why the Securities Exchange Act should 
contain this provision but not the statute 
relating to mail frauds. 


Not only is an immunity provision a com- 
mon feature of Federal regulatory legisla- 
tion; it has also been extensively used by 
the States. In New York, for example, the 
courts may even grant immunity to a debtor 
in order to compel the disclosure of infor- 
mation as to the disposition of property in 
the interest of the enforcement of'a private 
Judgment. (Civil Practice Act, sec. 789.) 


Recent cases in the Supreme Court reflect 
an increase in reliance on the constitutional 
privilege not only before congressional com- 
mittees, but also in grand jury investiga- 
tions. (Blau v. United States (340 U. S. 159 
(1950)); Rogers v. United States, supra; 
Hoffman v. United States (341 U. S. 479 
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(1951)).) Commenting on this fact, the 
Court in the Hoffman case wrote (341 U. s. 
at 485): 

“The signal increase in such litigation 
emphasizes the continuing necessity that 
prosecutors and courts alike be ‘alert to 
repress’ any abuses of the investigatory 
power invoked, bearing in mind that while 
grand juries ‘may proceed, efther upon their 
own knowledge or upon the examination of 
witnesses, to inquire * * * whether a crime 
cognizable by the court has been committed,’ 
Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43, 65 (1906) ), yet 
‘the most valuable function of the grand jury 
* * * [has been] not only to examine into 
the commission of crimes, but to stand be. 
tween the prosecutor and the accused,’ id. at 
59. Enforcement officials taking the initia- 
tive in grand-jury proceedings and courts 
charged with their superintendence should 
be sensitive to the considerations making 
for wise exercise of such investigatory power, 
not only where constitutional issues may be 
involved but also where the noncoercive as- 
sistance of other Federal agencies may ren- 
der it unnecessary to invoke the compulsive 
process of the grand jury.” 

Given the responsible law enforcement 
machinery described by the Supreme Court, 
it is appropriate to allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to determine in each instance whether 
it is more important to obtain the informa- 
tion which the witness can give, or to be 
able to prosecute him for a past crime which 
he may have committed. To allow that 
choice does not violate any constitutional 
right of the witness. It may be the only 
method by which facts within his knowledge 
can be obtained. This may be true even: 
though the witness is not actually entitled 
to the privilege, for it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether resort to the privilege is bona 
fide, due to the fact that the very inquiry 
mray destroy the privilege. (See Hoffman vy, 
United States, supra (341 U.S. at 486) ). 

The Congress has, in the past, author- 
ized the grant of immunity in the interest 
of enforcing Federal laws. The power which 
it has extensively granted does not appear 
to have been abused. Our committee believes 
that as the Nation’s chief law-enforcement 
Officer the Attorney General should not be 
deprived of this device for obtaining infor- 
mation regarding any Federal crime, so long 
as the individual concerned is afforded the 
protection of court and grand jury pro- 
cedure. We have reached this conclusion 
despite the possibility of State prosecution 
discussed below. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF STATE PROSECUTION 


The one serious cause for concern which 
we recognize is the possibility that as a re- 
sult of our dual system the witness who is 
granted immunity may nevertheless be sub- 
ject to State prosecution. (This problem, of 
course, arises no matter which branch of 
the Government compels the testimony.) 
The Supreme Court has held that testimony 
that has been compelled under a State-im- 
munity statute may be used against the wit- 
ness in prosecuting him for a Federal crime. 
(Feldman v. United States (322 U. S. 487 
(1944)). On the contrary, it has been held 
in at least two States that the possibility of 
Federal prosecution renders ineffective the 
efforts of those States to compel testimony by 
granting immunity. (People v. Den Uy! (318 
Mich 645 (1947)); State v. Kelly (22 Law 
Week 2451 (Pla. Sup. Ct., March 19, 1954)). 
See also Marcello v. United States (196 F. 
(2d) 437, 443 (1952)), where the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit expressed the 
hope that more States would follow the 
Michigan decision. 

In his testimony before the House com- 
mittee in support of the Keating bill, At- 
torney General Brownell expressed the view 
that Congress may constitutionally extend 
to State court proceedings the immunity 
which it grants in exchange for testimony 
before a Federal agency. In support of this 
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position the Attorney General relied on 
Adams V. Maryland, supra, in which the 
present section 3486 was held to bar the 
use as evidence in a State court of testimony 
given before & congressional committee. 
Further support for his position is afforded 
py a dictum of the Supreme Court in Brown 
y. Walker, supra (161 U. S. at 606-608), that 
the Compulsory Testimony Act of 1893 has 
this effect; and also by the district court’s 
decision in United States v.. DiCarlo (102 
F. Supp. 597 (N. D. Ohio 1952) ), in which a 
witness before the Kefauver committee was 
upheld in relying on the privilege because 
the committee was engaged in the investiga- 
tion of. State, as well as Federal, crimes. 
Farlier cases in which the privilege was held 
not to protect against possible incrimina- 
tion under State laws (United States v. Mur- 
dock, supra; United States v. Greenberg 
(187 F. 2d 35, 192 F. 2d 201 (C. C. A. 3d))) 
were distinguished in the DiCarlo opinion 
on the ground that they involved inquiries 
relating exclusively to Federal matters. 

We think it clear that a Federal statute 
prohibiting the prosecution of an individ- 
ual for a State crime would involve a more 
substantial invasion by Congress of powers 
normally exercised by the States than a 
mere prohibition of the use in a State court 
of evidence obtained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. See concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in Adams v. Maryland, 
supra. Despite the cases limiting the fifth 
amendment privilege to possible Federal in- 
crimination, however, a strong argument 
can be made that Congress, under the su- 
premacy clause, may broaden the immunity. 
It is suggested that the present bill should 
be amended to make clear that Congress 
intends to do so. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
whether or not such an amendment is adopt- 
ed, the situation with respect to possible 
State prosecution would probably not be 
resolved until the Supreme Court has spoken 
on the question, We do not believe that this 
uncertainty should prevent adoption of the 
proposal. As stated above, any gap which 
would exist in the full protection of the wit- 
ness from prosecution would be a product 
not of the immunity grant, but of our Fed- 
eral system. Where no Federal crime is in- 
volved, testimony may now be compelled re- 
garding facts tending to establish conduct 
that is criminal under State laws. (United 
States v. Murdock, supra.) 


IMMUNITY IN CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The proposal to authorize immunity 
grants by a House of Congress or a congres- 
sional committee, even when the grant has 
been approved by the Attorney General, ig- 
nores the important differences between the 
functions and procedures of a grand jury and 
those of a congressional committee. _ 

The inherent congressional power of in- 
vestigation exists for the purpose of enabling 
the Congress to ascertain facts to aid it in 
the legislative process. It is “an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative 
function.” (McGrain v. Daugherty (273 
U. S. 135, 174 (1927)).) We do not wish to 
minimize the importance or value of such 
investigations. If it is to serve its purpose 
effectively, however, the investigative power 
must be protected not only from those who 
would defy it, but also from those who would 
subvert it to other ends. The great scope of 
the power (see, e. g., Landis, Constitutional 
Limitations on the Congressional Power of 
Investigation (40 Harv. Law Rev. 153)) and 
the uncertainly as to constitutional limita- 
tions upon the subject matter which it may 
reach (see United States v. Rumely (345 U. 8. 
41 (1953))) accentuate the importance of 
keeping its purpose clearly in view. 

It is not a function of the Congress either 
to prosecute an individual, or to determine 
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whether he should be prosecuted, for a past 
act. A grant of immunity constitutes a de- 
termination that an individual ghall not be 
prosecuted. There is no doubt of the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to au- 
thorize its committees to make that deter- 
mination in the interest of_obtaining facts 
to aid it in the legislative process. How- 
ever, it would require a greater sense of 
self-restraint than has been shown by some 
committees to confine the making of such 
determinations to that legislative purpose. 
Neither tradition nor procedural safeguards 
impose any effective limitation upon wide 
departures from that purpose. 

In the passage which has been quoted 
from the opinion in Hoffman v. United 
States, supra, the Supreme Court referred 
to the “most valuable function of the grand 
jury * * * to stand between the prosecutor 
and the accused.” In congressional investi- 
gations there is no agency which performs 
that function. Furthermore, while grand 
jury proceedings are secret (rule 6 (e), Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure), they are 
under the control of the court. Whatever 
may be the technical standing of a witness 
to object to questions on the ground of ir- 
relevancy,* as a practical matter he has a 
genuine measure of protection. If he refuses 
to answer a question on the ground that it 
is irrelevant, a judge is always at hand to 
determine, after hearing him and his coun- 
sel, whether the witness is to be directed to 
answer the question and whether the line 
of inquiry which the prosecutor is follow- 
ing should be curtailed; the recalcitrant wit- 
ness in fact receives a full judicial considera- 
tion of his position, and a further oppor- 
tunity to correct it, before he is found guilty 
of contempt. In congressional investiga- 
tions, the witness has no such protection. 
Although he may in good faith believe the 
question to be irrelevant or beyond the 
scope of the inquiry, there is no impartial 
judge immediately available to pass on that 
issue. If he refuses to answer on any such 
ground, he construes the law at his peril. 
As the Attorney General himself pointed out 
in his statement in support of the Keating 
bill: “If mistaken, his good faith error of 
lav constitutes no defense to fine and im- 
prisonment,”* 

Moreover, it is entirely proper that the 
standards of competence which apply in the 
courts should not restrict congressional in- 
quiries. Hearsay reports, opinions and writ- 
ings are understandably an important part 
of what is presented to legislative commit- 
tees. Committee reports, unlike court de- 
terminations, need not be based solely on 
the evidence in the record. Political con- 
siderations necessarily enter into congres- 
sional determinations; and the historical 
bases of individual protection, such as the 
presumption of innocence and the require- 
ment of proof beyond reasonable doubt, are 
lacking. 

We do not believe that need for the pro- 
posed legislation is established by the recent 
cases in which witnesses before congressional 
committees have refused to answer allegedly 
self-incriminating questions. Both in the 
investigations of subversion and in that of 
interstate crime, the questions which have 
gone unanswered have related for the most 
part to the past associations of individuals. 
Even if it be assumed that every such ques- 
tion was a permissible one,’ it does not follow 
that the committees’ failure to obtain -an 
answer materially interfered with the accom- 
plishment of a legitimate end of the investi- 
gation. 

It may be claimed that the power to grant 
immunity should be vested in congressional 
committees because many of their investiga- 
tions are concerned with activities of the 
executive branch of the Government. See 
for example, McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. 8S. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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135 (1927), upholding the power of the Sen- 
ate, in an investigation of the Department 
of Justice, to subpena the brother of a former 
Attorney General who had resigned. Even 
in such a case, however, the congressional 
function is not to detect criminals or prose- 
cute for crime. In the McGrain case, where 
power to investigate an executive depart- 
ment was fully upheld, the Court declared 
that “the only legitimate object the Senate 
could have in ordering the investigation was 
to aid it in legislating” (273 U. S. 178). 
Furthermore, we do not believe that such an 
investigation is likely to be materially ham- 
pered by a plea of self-incrimination on the 
part of an executive official. Certainly no 
such official can expect to retain his office 
after invoking the privilege.* And it is in- 
conceivable that the Attorney General could 
remain unmoved in the face of the public 
clamor that such a situation would inevitably 
create. 

We think it important not only to main- 
tain the separation between the functions of 
the Congress and those of the Executive, but 
also to restore the public understanding of 
that separation which some recent hearings 
have tended to obscure. It seems highly 
likely that even if the immunity power were 
sparingly exercised by congressional commit- 
tees, the mere passage of a bill giving them 
that power would add to the public con- 
fusion between the purpose of a committee 
hearing, with or without television cameras, 
and that of a criminal trial in a law court. 

In summary, we believe that recent events 
have not demonstrated the need for congres- 
sional power to grant immunity, but have 
underlined the necessity of reaffirming the 
distinction between the functions of the 
different branches of the Government. In 
no area is that distinction of greater im- 
portance than in that of criminal prosecu- 
tion. Legislative grants of immunity would 
lead to invasion of that area by the Congress. 
And the proposal in the Keating bill that this 
be authorized only when approved in advance 
by the Attorney General would further break 
down the division by giving to that executive 
officer a control over congressional action.*® 

If the Attorney General receives authority 
to grant immunity by compelling testimony 
in any court or grand jury proceeding the 
Government would be enabled to get re- 
quired evidence from any witness. Should 
a congressional investigation point to/ the 
likelihood that evidence of crime might be 
uncovered by an immunity grant, the Attor- 
ney General could present the matter to a 
grand jury, where the rights of both the 
Government and the witness would be fully 
protected. This would bring about a salu- 
tary restoration of balance between the two 
branches of the Government, while main- 
taining the procedural safeguards of the 
criminal law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Theodore Pearson, Chairman; Prescott 
R. Andrews; Don E. Cooper; Ambrose 
Doskow; Thomas H. Dugan; James J. 
Flanagan; “ John French; Herbert J. 
Jacobi; ™ Charles L. Jaffin; * John C. 
Jaqua, Jr.; 4 Arthur Kramer; * James 
P. Murtagh; Arthur L. Newman; 
Charles D. Peet; Charles I. Pierce, Jr.; 
Orville H. Schell, Jr.;"% Solomon IL 
Sklar; Jay H. Topkis; Royall Victor, 
Jr.;4% Joseph L. Weiner; Charles H, 
Willard,“ Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 

JULY 7, 1954. 





SEPARATE REPORT IN FAvOR OF GRANTING 
IMMUNITY POWER FOR CONGRESSIONAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS AS WELL AS JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
The report of the majority of the com- 

mittee approves that part of the Keating 

bill which would allow the Attorney General 
to grant immunity “in any case or proceed~- 
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ing before any grand jury or court of the 
United States,” but disapproves that part 
of the Keating bill (as well as the entire 
Senate bill) which would permit the Houses 
of Congress and congfessional committees 
to make similar grants of immunity in pro- 
ceedings before them. 

The undersigned members of the com- 
mittee favor giving the immunity power in 
both judicial proceedings and congressional 
proceedings. 

The distinction that the majority makes, 
for this purpose, as between judicial pro- 
ceedings and congressional proceedings is 
not convincing to us. The majority appears 
to be motivated in large part by a personal 
dislike of some of the congressional com- 
mittees that are currently abusing their 
powers. While we are not ourselves sympa- 
thetic with those committees, or their 
methods of conducting investigations, we 
are also out of sympathy with those witnesses 
who automatically claim their privilege 
under the fifth amendment to avoid giving 
information of any kind. Consequently, for 
the purpose of the matter presently under 
consideration, we believe the fundamental 
principle to be that if a witness is protected 
against prosecution “for or on account of 
any transaction, matter or thing” concern- 
ing which his testimony is compelled, his 
constitutional rights are adequately pre- 
served. Since the protection of the witness 
is the primary issue, by its very nature the 
power to grant immunity cannot be abused, 
so far as he is concerned. He may be com- 
pelled to forego his rights under the fifth 
amendment, but in return he will be granted 
immunity from prosecution. 

Aside from the apparent antipathy to cer- 
tain committees referred to above, the gist 
of the majority argument against giving the 
immunity power to congressional com- 
mittees is that witnesses before congressional 
committees have less protection than do wit- 
nesses before grand juries and courts; that 
it is important “to maintain the separation 
between the functions of the Congress and 
those of the Executive, [and] also to restore 
the public understanding of that separation 
which some recent hearings have tended to 
obscure”; and that “It is not a function of 
the Congress either to prosecute an indi- 
vidual, or to determine whether he should be 
prosecuted, for a past act.” We feel, how- 
ever, that this line of reasoning is wide of 
the mark. The constitutional power of Con- 
gress to investigate, and in the course of its 
investigations to obtain sworn testimony, is 
an inherent and important legislative power 
on a level with the executive power to prose- 
cute or pardon criminals. It is not incon- 
sistent with the constitutional division of 
powers to say that both the legislative branch 
and the executive branch may, in the course 
of their legitimate inquiries, employ the same 
weapon with which to compel testimony 
otherwise protected by the fifth amendment, 
namely, the power to grant immunity from 
prosecution, which seems to be the only con- 
stitutional weapon available for this purpose. 

The majority argues that if a congressional 
committee were on the trail of evidence of 
crime, it could refer the matter to the Attor- 
ney General, who could then present it to a 
grand jury, where the power to grant immu- 
nity could be exercised. Aside from being a 
rather impractical suggestion, it is difficult 
to see how this procedure would give a con- 
gressional committee the information it 
would be seeking, since evidence given before 
@ grand jury would be kept secret under any 
normal circumstances. 


We agree with the majority that the pro- 
vision in the Keating bill which would give 
the Attorney General a veto power.over the 
granting of immunity by Congress and 
congressional committees is objectionable. 
On this point, the Senate bill provides that 
the Attorney General shall be notified of any 
proposed grant of immunity, and even if he 
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does not assent, immunity can nevertheless 
be granted by a majority vote of the House 
having jurisdiction over the committee. We 
think this would be a satisfactory procedure. 

The question of immunity from State 
prosecution is a difficult one. Both of the 
pending bills purport to protect the witness 
against any prosecution “for or on account 
of any transaction, matter or thing” con- 
cerning which his testimony has been ccm- 
pelled. The constitutional law on this point 
appears to stand today as follows: 

(1) A Federal statute protecting the wit- 
ness only against the use, in any subsequent 
criminal prosecution, of the actual testi- 
mony given by him is not enough to sup- 
port the compelling of his testimony against 
a plea under the fifth amendment, Counsel- 
man v. Hitchcock (142 U. S. 547 (1892)). 
But a statute of this kind is binding on the 
States, and bars the use of the actual testi- 
mony in a later State prosecution, Adams v. 
Maryland (347 U. S. 179 (1954)). 

(2) A Federal statute protecting the wit- 
ness against subsequent prosecution “for or 
on account of any transaction, matter or 
thing” concerning which his testimony is 
compelled is broad enough to permit the 
compelling of hts*testimony, against a plea 
under the fifth amendment, even though 
the statute may perhaps not protect the 
witness against subsequent prosecution in a 
State court, Hale v. Henkel (201 U. 8S. 43 
(1906)). There is yet no clear statement 
from the Supreme Court whether such a 
statute does protect the witness against 
State prosecution, but the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson in Adams v. 
Maryland, above, carries an implication that 
it does not. 


Certainly it would be desirable that the 
immunity should extend to all subsequent 
prosecution, State as well as Federal, and 
perhaps the Supreme Court will eventually 
decide that such a result can be constitu- 
tionally obtained. However, so long as the 
point remains unsettled we would recom- 
mend that any Federal immunity legisla- 
tion should both (1) take advantage of the 
Adams case by outlawing the subsequent 
use of the compelled testimony in any crim- 
inal proceeding, State or Federal, and (2) 
undertake to protect the witness against 
subsequent prosecution in any court, State 
or Federal, “for or on account of any tzans- 
action, matter, or thing,” concerning which 
his testimony is compelled, even though the 
power of Congress to outlaw subsequent 
State prosecution is today doubtful. In ad- 
dition, a carefully drawn severability clause 
should be included in order to assure that 
the immunity will extend as far as the Su- 
preme Court may eventually decide it can. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James J. PLANAGAN, 

HERBert J. Jacost. 

Joun C. Jaqua, Jr. 

OrvILt_e H. ScHeE.u, Jr. 

ROYALL Vicror, Jr. 

CuarLes H. WILLARD. 
JULY 7, 1954. 
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SEPARATE RePoRT OpPosinGc PENDING BILLS 


A statute is unjust which promises a wit- 
ness immunity from Alcatraz but not from 
Leavenworth. A statute is equally unjust 
if it keeps him from both Alcatraz and 
Leavenworth but allows him to be sent to 
Sing Sing. The Supreme Court of Michigan, 
considering the converse situation, has ex- 
pressed itself as follows: “It seems like a 
travesty on verity to say that one is not 
subjected to self-incrimination when com- 
pelled to give testimony in a State judicial 
proceeding which testimony may forthwith 
be used against him in a Federal criminal 
prosecution.” (People v. Den Uyl (318 Mich. 
645).) These words, though sharply spoken, 
were endorsed by the fifth circuit court of 
appeals in Marcello vy. United States (196 F. 
2d 437). 
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As the report of the majority indicate; 
Congress has constitutional power to enact 
immunity from Federal prosecution although 
the witness is left open to State prosecution, 
The constitutionality of the enactment does 
not eliminate its injustice. The exercise of 
congressional power can be justified only on 
the reasoning that fairness to the individua) 
must be sacrificed to the greater need of the 
Nation. Is Federal law enforcement so de. 
bilitated, the capacity of Congress to deter. 
mine whether or not to legislate so under. 
mined, that it is imperative to command such 
a sacrifice? To neither branch of the ques. 
tion can the writer answer “Yes.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR Kramer. 

JuLy 7, 1954. 





1 Several other bills on the same subject 
have been introduced. One by Senator Kr. 
FAUVER (S. 565), which was also introduced 
in the last Congress, relates only to court 
and grand jury proceedings. As major at- 
tention has been focused on the two bills 
mentioned in the text, and the others pre- 
sent no different issues, this report will be 
confined to those two proposals. 

? This statute (18 U. S. C., § 3486) reads: 

“No testimony given by a witness before 
either House, or before,any committee of 
either House, or before any joint committee 
established by a joint or concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress, shall 
be used as evidence in any criminal pro- 
ceeding against him in any court, except 
in a prosecution for perjury committed in 
giving such testimony. But an official paper 
or record produced by him is not within the 
said privilege.” 

* This list of statutes is set forth in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Report on 4, 
16. Report No. 153, 83d Congress, Ist session; 
April 20, 1953. 

Where a statute requires a witness to 
ciaim his privilege, there still may be a 
question whether his mere failure to do s0 
before a grand jury results in a waiver when 
he himself is under investigation for indict- 
ment. See the several opinions in People 
v. DeFeo (— App. Div. — (ist Dept. July 
1, 1954)), applying New York penal law, 
§ 2447 enacted in 1953, which changed the 
former rule regarding all grand jury wit- 
nesses). 

*If it be claimed that at present the wit- 
ness who fears only State prosecution may 
nevertheless achieve a practical protection 
by pleading the constitutional privilege, the 
full answer is that the successful assertion 
of the privilege in such a case is not due 
to the constitutional guarantee but is ac- 
tually an abuse of that guarantee. 

* While it has been held that a witness “is 
not entitled to urge objections of incom- 
petency or irrelevancy, such as a party might 
raise,” Blair v. United States (250 U. S. 273, 
282 (1919)); United States v. McGovern (60 
F. (2d) 880, 889 (C. C. A. 2d, 1932)), the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has recently noted, without deciding, 
the interesting inquiry raised by the sugges- 
tion (8 Wigmore on Evidence 151, 152, 3d Ed. 
1940) that this rule should not apply to a 
grand jury investigation where there are no 
pleadings and no judge is present. Green v. 
United States (193 F. (2d) 111, 113 (1951)). 
And the New York Court of Appeals has de- 
clared that “Where irrelevancy is asserted 
before a grand jury the witness is of course 
entitled to a ruling by the court.” Matter 
of Spector v. Allen (281 N, Y.251, 258 (1939). 


"One suggestion design to reduce the 
number of refusals to answer questions, 
which we believe deserving of consideration, 
has been made by Dean Erwin N. Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School. In a letter to 
Senator Krrcore dated May 13, 1953 (99 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, A2827, May 18, 1953), 
Dean Griswold proposed an enactment to 
change the rule of Rogers v. United States 
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1954 
(40 U. S. 867 (1951)), by providing that no 
answer given by a witness would constitute 
a waiver of his privilege. There is force in 
Dean Griswold’s contention that many wit- 
nesses are led to refuse to answer harmless 
questions because of the fear that by doing 
so they will be held to have waived the privi- 
lege. 
Cf. Executive Order No. 10491 (Oct. 13, 
1953, 18 F. R. 6583), making resort to the 
privilege a basis for dismissal from Federal 
employment. 

*If the immunity power is to be vested 
in the Congress, we believe that its separate 


authority as a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be maintained, and that it 
would be unsound to allow the Attorney 


General to veto its action, as the Keating 
pill would do. The provisions of both bills 
regarding notice to the Attorney General and 
the vote required to grant immunity are be- 
lieved to be desirable features of any measure 
under which the power is to be exercised by 
a House or committee of the Congress. 

%# Concurs in result. 

See separate report at p. 17, 

2 See separate report at p. 21. 


Shawnee National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most prudent investments of public 
money is our investment for national 
forests. This investment brings good 
returns. Wise management of national 
forest lands will return, in time, every 
dollar spent. In addition the develop- 
ment work restores land, halts erosion 
and protects . valuable watersheds. 
Moreover each national forest provides 
a demonstration area to show private 
land owners that which may be done in 
the way of conservation, while, at the 
same time, providing a means of earning 
an income. 

A prime example of this type of Fed- 
eral activity is the Shawnee National 
Forest, located in southern Illinois. This 
tract has been built up during the past 
20 years. Its progress, according to a 
summary provided by Mr. E. N. Lee, for- 
est supervisor, has been great. Already 
we have realized important returns from 
our investment, but a great deal of de- 
velopment remains to be undertaken. 

The early development of southern 
Illinois followed a_ typical pattern. 
Creek bottoms and hill lands level 
enough for cultivation were cleared. 
Timbered lands, which contained some 
of the best hardwoods in the central 
States, were cut over. Early settlers 
burned fields to clear land, and curtail 
the growth of sprouts. Farm crops were 
mostly corn and small grains. Inability 
of the soils to sustain this type of prod- 
uct, plus the annual uncontrolled burn- 
ing, brought about soil erosion and de- 
terioration, Many farms were aban- 
doned. 

In 1933, the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt in Washington and the New 
Deal of Henry Horner in Illinois joined 
forces to combat the serious problem of 


erosion and other wastage of natural ge. 
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sources. Congress passed the State En- 
abling Act, and this, together with an 
invitation from Illinois, brought the 
United States Forest Service in to set up 
two purchasing units, one known as the 
Shawnee. They instituted a land-acqui- 
sition program, and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps work program began the 
development. By 1939 sufficient progress 
had been made so that on September 6 
the Shawnee National Forest was estab- 
lished by Presidential proclamation. 

It includes parts of nine southern Illi- 
nois counties. Since 1933 the Federal 
Government has purchased about 210,000 
acres of timber and abandoned farm- 
lands. There was no acquisition pro- 
gram during World War IH, and only a 
small program following. There has 
been no purchase program for several 
years, although there remain thousands 
of acres of land which should be under 
management for forestry purposes. 

Approximately 75,000 acres of Shaw- 
nee was barren of timber growth, con- 
sisting of wornout, eroded fields and 
abandoned farms on which the soil had 
become unsuited for cultivation. To 
date, approximately 32,000 acres of these 
abandoned fields have been reforested. 
This has arrested the erosion. The soil 
has been stabilized and is now serving 
the people in production of forest prod- 
ucts and in watershed protection. The 
reforestation program should proceed 
much more rapidly, but has been slowed 
down by curtailed funds. Much planta- 
ble area is lost. It is covered with brush, 
such as sassafras and persimmon. This 
helps the soil-erosion problem and pro- 
vides watershed protection, but the land 
is nonproductive and does not pay its 
way. During the past fiscal year, the 
Forest Service planted about 2,300,000 
trees, and in the present fiscal year 
plantings will be cut back to about 
1,500,000. At this rate it will require 
16 years to complete the reforestation 
program. 

Since development, the Shawnee has 
sold about 29 million board feet of tim- 
ber. Last year such sales earned $34,386. 
This forest will now support an annual 
harvest of 5 million board-feet of tim- 
ber. It is expected to soon reach a sus- 
tained annual cut of 8 million board- 
feet. 

Seventeen recreation areas—2 small 
lake developments and 15 picnic spots— 
have been developed in Shawnee. Total 
recreation use is estimated at 750,000 
visitors a year. 

As part of the Forest Service multiple 
use policy, tracts of land are leased to 
local farmers, Management of the na- 
tional forest cooperates with other pub- 
lic agencies in management of fish and 
game, watershed studies, forest research 
and development of mineral resources. 
Returns to the Federal Treasury for 
other than timber amounted to $34;433 
during the last fiscal year. 

One-fourth of all revenues from 
Shawnee National Forest are returned 
to the counties in which the area is lo- 
cated. Each county’s share is deter- 
mined by the proportion of the forest 
land in that county. 

Forest Service management has re- 
duced the number of fires from a high 
of 500 per year during the thirties to 
about 100, . 
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Shawnee National Forest has been of 
assistance in improving the economy of 
southern Illinois. It has shown proper 


land use, which is the key to our whole 
economy. 





We Can Be Proud of Our Veterans’ 
Hospitals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include the 
following very fine article from the 
American Legion magazine for August 
1954, written by the noted surgeon, Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
entitled “We Can Be Proud of Our Vet- 
erans’ Hospitals.” It is worthy of close 
reading by every Member of Congress: 

A few years ago the apparently poor med- 
ical care that our war veterans received was 
the subject of nationwide indignation and 
extensive investigation. It was said that we 
were giving third-rate care to first-rate men. 

Today, the war veterans in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals get care that is sec- 
ond to none, in a medical program that is 
teamed up with leaders in private medicine 
all over the country. 

The VA's new, aggressive programs of med- 
ical research and education that are carried 
out in cooperation with leading medical 
schools and clinics are making an inspiring 
contribution to national health and medi- 
cal progress. 

The VA, with its teammates in private 
medicine, has pioneered boldly all along the 
frontiers of medicine. 

It has developed new concepts of medical 
teamwork with astonishing results in pa- 
tient welfare. 

It has made one of the outstanding con- 
tributions to the control of tuberculosis in 
the last 10 years. It was developed new 
techniques for treating active tuberculosis 
that often permit the discharge of patients 
in 8 or 9 months. It has screened more than 
3 million veterans for tuberculosis in the 
last 4 years, and thereby has discovered 12,- 
740 unsuspected cases of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis, as well as 34,470 inactive cases. 
This screening, combined with new tech- 
niques of treatment, has reduced the tuber- 
culosis death rate among World War II vet- 
erans by 40 percent since 1948. 

VA projects have found ways to restore, 
and discharge to steady jobs, “hopeless” 
mental patients, some of whom had been 
hospitalized for 10 years. 

VA’s medical leadership and teamwork 
with private medicine is fully as exciting 
in many other fields, including the readap- 
tation of the blind, care of amputees, the 
development of artificial limbs and the 
whole broad area of rehabilitating the dis- 
abled. 

More than 3,000 paraplegic patients, dis- 
charged from VA hospitals, are managing 
their own homes, families, and jobs. In 
World War I, the life expectancy of a para- 
Plegic patient was a few months. If he 
survived, he could expect a life of dependent 
invalidism. 

By providing a stimulating environment 
for research, VA has attracted the services 
of some of our best doctors, medical schools, 
and clinics, which has resulted not only in 
a high level of care for our veterans but also 


“in discoveries and developments which doc- 
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tors and institutions all over the country 
are applying for the welfare of their patients. 
Cancer research at Bronx VA hospital has 
resulted in the identification of a cancer 
agent in leukemia (blood cancer) and in 
certain types of glandular cancer. 

VA's pioneering radioisotope research has 
produced significant results, including a 
scanning technique developed at Los Angeles 
VA hospital by which tumors in hidden or- 
gans may be located. 

A bedside technique for making emer- 
gency blood analyses rapidly with a portable 
kit began in a midwestern clinic some years 
ago. Now, it has been perfected at Seattle 
VA hospital. It does a job that previously 
could only be done slowly, in a laboratory. 
The technique recently helped save the lives 
of several patients with poisoning, in a 
southern hospital. 

All told, there are some 350 major, ad- 
vanced, medical research projects now under 
way in VA hospitals. 

But perhaps these may never be finished. 
Recently, increasing criticisms have been 
heard which seem to imply that the activi- 
ties of the veterans’ hospitals should be 
severely curtailed. 

Such curtailment could not happen im- 
mediately, since the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Veterans’ Affairs recently 
endorsed the present VA medical program 
after a lengthly investigation of it. 

Yet, public opinion based on current criti- 
cisms might bring a serious curtailment in 
the long run. If it should do so, our national 
honor, the progress of medicine, and the 
welfare of the sick all would be involved 
and could be sacrificed. Therefore, both the 
veterans’ medical program and the criti- 
cisms that we hear should be closely exam- 
ined and carefully weighed. 

In substance, the major criticisms of the 
VA hospitals boil down to one. 

It is widely supposed that their activities 
are leading us into socialized medicine. 

It was recently reported nationally that 
the VA hospitals are today rushing us toward 
socialized medicine with bewildering speed. 

What are the reasons for fearing that 
veterans’ medicine igs moving us toward 
socialism? The chief elements that lead 
to this belief are: 

(1) The fact that the law lets the VA 
care for veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities if beds are available and if they 
are unable to pay for their own Care; 

(2) The expansion of veterans’ hospitals 
after World War II and the increase in the 
number of patients who receive Govern- 
ment care as veterans; 

(3) The fact that this expanding free 
medical care is furnished in Government 
hospitals; 

(4) The belief that influential veterans’ 
organizations have an insatiable and ir- 
responsible appetite for more and more 
medical benefits for war veterans, and 

(5) A widely held impression that many 
veterans are broadening the scope of free 
Government care by claiming care for non- 
service-connected illnesses when they can 
actually afford private care. 

I have been closely associated with the 
Veterans’ Administration medical program 
on a voluntary basis since World War II, 
and I have generally approved of it. 

I could not have approved if I believed that 
our veterans’ hospitals represent a trend 
toward socialized medicine; or if I believed 
that a significant number of veterans qualify 
for their care by dishonesty; or if I believed 
that the actions of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions on behalf of medical care for veterans 
were irresponsible. 

In fighting socialized medicine, we doctors 
have not just been fighting a word. We have 
resisted proposals which, in our opinion, have 
boded ill for patient welfare and have 
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threatened to bring about deterioration in 
medicine and injury to the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

Our veterans hospitals are leaders in pa- 
tient welfare and in the advancement of 
medicine. They do not affect the doctor- 
patient relationship. They contain none of 
the evils of very different proposals that we 
have defeated in the past with generous pub- 
lic support and the especial support of our 
war veterans. 

We must be careful not to misjudge the 
recent expansion of the VA hospitals. To 
think of it as a trend toward expanding the 
principle of free care for certain veterans is 
to forget what we should never forget. 

In the last 12 years we have placed more 
than 16 million young men in uniform dur- 
ing wartime. Since 1941, we have sent more 
than four times as many men to war as we 
sent in 1917-18. But we have not doubled 
the capacity of our veterans’ hospitals. 

There are no plans afoot in Congress or 
in the veterans’ organizations to provide beds 
for veterans on the same scale as was pro- 
vided in 1940. The trend is toward propor- 
tionately less medical facilities for veterans. 
The expansion in veterans’ medicine that we 
see is a limited adaptation to the increased 
number of veterans. 

Numerous as the veterans are, they are 
but 12.5 percent of our population—to whom 
87.5 percent are eternally in debt. 

Relatively few veterans qualify for care 
in the veterans’ hospitals—about 1 in 200 vet- 
erans at any one time, or 1 in 1,600 of our 
population. When we say “socialized.medi- 
cine” we are talking about Government-con- 
trolled care for everyone. 

Most of the veterans who qualify for care 
are those with service-connected illnesses, or 
those treated for non-service-connected, 
long-term illnesses such as mental afflictions, 
tuberculosis, arthritis, heart disease, and 
cancer. Theer is little care to be found for 
them elsewhere. 

Only 10 percent of the VA beds are geared 
to handle the kind of short-term illnesses 
that our voluntary, private hosiptals usually 
accommodate. Many of the veterans treated 
for short-term illnesses have been refused 
hospitalization in voluntary, private hospi- 
tals because of their inability to pay. Many 
others have been cared for in private hos- 
pitals until they ran out of money, when 
they were transferred to the VA. 

The legal provision that a veteran may 
get VA care for a non-service-connected dis- 
ability if he cannot pay for his own care, 
and if a bed is available, is a generous pro- 
vision and a humane one. Congress has 
knowingly made sure that a certain number 
of such beds are available, so that slightly 
more than half of the VA beds are used for 
veterans with non-service-connected ill- 
nesses. 

This practice indicates no trend toward 
anything. It is an American tradition, 
dating back to George Washington, that our 
Government recognize the services of our 
war veterans to the extent of aiding them 
when they are in dire straits. I believe most 
Americans subscribe to this noble tradition. 

The precise present principle of veterans 
medical care for non-service-connected ill- 
ness is 30 years old. The exact present law 
is 20 years old. Nobody in or out of Con- 
gress has any plans to liberalize the provi- 
sions of that law, and no trend—either 
toward socialism or toward more generosi- 
ty— exists. 

To say that many veterans are getting 
VA care by falsely swearing that they cannot 
afford private care is a serious charge. It 
must be backed up by evidence, but it has 
not been. 

Several investigations have only verified 
the inability of most of the veterans with 
non-service-connected illnesses te provide 
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their own care. Opportunities have been 
offered by Congress for the presentation of 
evidence of widespread cheating, without 
result. 

It is not possible that more than 12 percent 
of VA patients could abuse the privilege. 
Tae VA has other information, besides the 
veteran’s own oath and financial statement, 
to show that nearly 88 percent of its patients 
are qualified for care under existing law. 

In the absence of substantial evidence 
that the 12 percent who could cheat are 
cheating, we could only be ashamed to claim 
now that the first-rate care we have fought 
for and achieved is going to third-rate men. 
They are the same men whom we called first 
rate when we were at war. 

We should be careful in charging that the 
veterans organizations are irresponsibly sel- 
fish. 

Since World War II I have had the honor 
of serving on the National Medical Advisory 
Board of The American Legion, along with 
many distinguished doctors. 

My association with the American Legion's 
leaders has given me an entirely different 
concept of its organization, accomplishments 
and objectives. 

In my opinion, the American Legion has 
come into adulthood, and recognizes and ac- 
cepts its responsibilities not only to veterans 
but also to all other citizens of the country. 

That the Legion would seek or permit so- 
cialized medicine is beyond belief. The 
Legion’s policies regarding veterans’ hos- 
Ppitals are guided by its national rehabilita- 
tion commission, whose executive and ad- 
visory members are representative of the 
kind of citizen who is our strongest bul- 
wark against socialism. 

The chairman of the Legion’s rehabilita- 
tion commission is Robert M. McCurdy, as- 
sistant city manager of Pasadena, Calif. 
Other members include: 

John H. Walsh, president and general man- 
ager of the Middlesex and Boston Street 
Railway and the Worcester (Mass.) Bus Co, 

Judge Wilbur M. Alter, justice of the su- 
preme court of Colorado. 

Dr. Norman R. Booher, practicing physi- 
cian in Indianapolis and a vice speaker of 
the American Academy of General Practice. 

John 8. Gleason, Jr., vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 

J. Ross Foust, referee of the employees 
compensation commission of Pennsylvania. 

Watson B. Miller, member of the Federal 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 

W. Bea Waldrip, vice president of the De- 
troit Bank. 

Clarence C. Horton, director of the de- 
partment of veterans’ affairs of the State of 
Alabama. 

Joseph F. Dixon, owner of the largest de- 
partment store in Natchez, Miss. 

Earl V. Cliff, practicing attorney of Orton- 
ville, Minn. 

Other members of the commission and its 
advisory board of more than a hundred mem- 
bers throughout the country are respected 
business and professional men in their com- 
munities. 

Perhaps the fact that the VA hospitals are 
Government or bureaucratic hospitals is the 
chief reason for the fear that they are 50- 
Ccialistic. It is an unfounded fear. 

Nine years ago the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion voluntarily abandoned the bureaucratic 
idea of medicine, which had failed to achieve 
medical leadership and could not have cared 
for the large number of disabled veterans of 
World War IL. 

When Gen. Omar N. Bradley became head 
of the VA he called in Dr. Paul R. Hawley 
to be his top medical man. In substance, 
Dr. Hawley said: “Let’s forget bureaucracy 
and practice good medicine. Let’s quit 
sheltering sick veterans and make taxpayers 
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of them again. Iet’s bring jin the doctors 
who know how to do the job. 

The remarkable change in VA medicine 
since then has come about because it has 
been running away from bureaucratic medi- 
cine as fast as it could. For the care of its 
veteran patients, for the conduct of its new 
education and research programs, and for 
the formulation of its medical policy, the 
VA asked Congress to write a new law to let 
private medicine assume a huge role in the 
“ day, 92 of the VA's hospitals are affili- 
ated with 72 of our leading medical schools 
and clinics. The schools appoint deans com- 
mittees from their staffs to help guide and 
formulate VA medical policy. 

To create national VA medical policy, the 
VA depends largely on 2 committees of inde- 
pendent physicians, totaling 50 leaders in 
nedical specialties. 

Thousands of nongovernment doctors take 
residencies in VA hospitals to qualify for 
specialities, and VA has already contributed 
to the education of more doctors than are on 
its entire full-time medical staff. 

Thousands of independent doctors work 
on a consulting basis in VA hospitals, caring 
for patients and guiding medical policy. 

Most of the 4,407 full-time VA doctors are 
now members of the American Medical 
Association, while more than 11,000 nongov- 
ernment doctors participate in the program 
of the VA hospitals. 

I know of none of these men who would 
work for socialized medicine, and they are 
in a strategic position to block it ii it should 
threaten. 

The whole inspiring story of VA medicine 
since 1946 is a briliant example of the Ameri- 
can way to solve enormous problems—a story 
of the voluntary teamwork of all concerned 
to accomplish what neither Government nor 
private monopoly could ever accomplish 
alone. 

If it is anything, the VA’s medical program 
is America’s answer to socialized medicine. 
Its story should be told proudly to the 
world. Faced with the problem of provid- 
ing medical care for a large number of 
beneficiaries, our Government asked private 
medicine to show it how to do the job. How 
they did it is a new and brilliant chapter of 
medical history. 

What would happen if this remarkable pro- 
gram were curtailed by eliminating the vet- 
eran patients who are admitted because they 
are unable to pay for their care? 

According to the leading independent doc- 
tors who advise the VA, the private doctors 
and the private institutions who now domi- 
nate the VA hospitals would have to with- 
draw. The VA, confined to patients with 
service-connected illnesses, would return to 
its former bureaucratic status. The prob- 
lem of the displaced patients would remain 
to plague us. 

Iam proud of the care we are now giving 
our veterans. Some of my pride is personal, 
because I played a small part as one of the 
outside physicians who were invited to aid 
the medical program for veterans. 


More of my pride is professional. Our 
hospitals for veterans have helped raise the 
standards of my profession. 


Part of my pride is patriotic. I am proud 
that my country and the men of my profes- 
sion have not forgotten, in peace and secur- 
ity, the awful obligation that we placed on 
millions of boys and young men in the prime 
of their lives, when they stood between our- 
selves and national ruin—and stood well. It 
is fitting, in time of peace, that if they now 
stand on the brink of ruin through falling 
a we as a nation do not entirely forget 

If sometimes we judge them, it would be 
wise to use no different yardstick than we 
used to Judge them when we set them apart 
to bear our battles, 
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Life on the Mesa 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very fine letter just received from a 
friendly family with whom I visited near 
Yuma, Ariz., while on active duty with 
the Army last September, life on the 
mesa is vividly described. 

As the letter covers many topics that 
affect our people on or off the farms, in 
or out of the cities, I think it will be of 
interest to the Congress to have the let- 
ter of Mrs. Helen Thomas, wife of “Tex,” 
and mother of an Army sergeant and a 
growing daughter, spread on the REcorp, 
in part, at least. 

I might add that I was encouraged to 
take this time, Mr. Speaker, to address 
the House and to insert the letter, be- 
cause of the dramatic debate that took 
place a few minutes ago on the bill to 
step up the lending power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Particular- 
ly effective, I thought, were the remarks 
of Congressman Buroick, of North Da- 
kota, when, in substance, in support of 
the measure, he said: 

In the early thirties, when I had $6 In the 
bank and couldn’t get it out, and everyone 
was broke and people were hungry and 15 
million Americans were out of work, some 
people in my district broke the line of 
march; they raided grocery stores for the 
food that was meant to be eaten; though they 
had no buying power, no money to pay for 
it, they ate; they were hungry. 


Shades of a Tale of Two Cities, shades 
of Viareggio, in Italy, when the Fifth 
Army passed through it and hungry peo- 
ple pleaded, “Bread, bread, pane, pane,” 
“Food, food, mangare, mangare.” Old 
people, young people, middle-aged peo- 
ple. It was a dramatic moment this 
afternoon when Mr. Burpick spoke, Mr, 
Speaker. 

We do not want the tragedy of the 
early thirties to happen again, Mr. 
Speaker. We cannot afford it; if we ex- 
pect to keep the red, white, and blue 
waving in the breeze as we know it, the 
course we steer must avoid the shoals we 
see brought into view in the letter Helen 
Thomas writes. In part, it follows: 

Jury 25, 1954. 

Dear Frrenp: We were very pleased to get 
your card. Have wondered and thought 
about how you are doing in Washington 
this year. Many things have changed in the 
past few months. 

We are well and as busy as we could pos. 
sibly be, enjoying ourselves as we go along. 
Our son Jim is in Hawali, has been since 
March. He wrote us this week that he has 
just made sergeant. There’s been a lot of 
rain there this summer, and, he says, many 
white-collar inspections of late. Harold 
(Senator Giss), you remember him, says 
probably officials that want to see the is- 


‘lands. Said he wouldn’t mind going. 


I was all packed to fly over to see Jim, 
and foolish me, I went as far as "Frisco and 


er 
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there. He was disappointed that I didn’t 
come. It’s just as well that I didn’t spend 


the money as the farmers are really taking 
a loss. Thank heavens we have managed to 
keep out of debt so far. We have tried to 
economize, but seems hard to do as every- 
thing we use on the farm has increased in 
price and what we sell is worth very little. 
Our good alfalfa hay is down to rock bottom, 
Statistics show that it costs $17.50 per ton 
to produce hay in this locality. My dad was 
lucky enough to receive $18.50 for some the 
other day. There hasn't been any market 
for it recently. We are feeding 400 head 
of cattle. That way we hope to get our 
money back out of the hay. 

Hope to be able to operate without going 
in the red. We have our equipment in good 
condition and free of debt; would sure hate 
to be in some of the ranchers’ boots, espe- 
cially some of the poor GI’s on the mesa. 
Some of them have leased their farms out 
to outsiders and taken jobs to hang on. 
Also most of the boys bought good cars and 
built good homes in hopes that by working 
hard they had it made. It has been a bitter 
experience for some of them. Most of them 
went into the farming business not knowing 
anything about the trials and hardships 
they would face. Its a good life, but as Tex 
says, “it separates the boys from the men.” 

Don’t know why the silly farmers don’t 
want to take away all supports. Would cer- 
tainly be better than having supports on 
some items and nothing on others. This 
country was built on free enterprise and do- 
ing without supports. Supply and demand 
will regulate prices more fairly. All the real 
dirt farmers we talk with think the same 
way, yet there are so many new, get-all-you- 
can type of people moved in the farming 
industry. They are the joiners and the pro- 
moters. The rest of us think ourselves too 
busy or not capable and let them do our 
polling for us, then we set and talk about 
how it should be done. 


Here in Arizona we are a new State and 
we are getting more and more big-business 
men from other States in here buying up 
land at a good price. They have the money 
to spend and are really developing a lot of 
the land. In many ways it is good for the 
State. 


There are more and more small farmers 
going out of business. Many men from 
other States are moving in to plant citrus 
as a sideline. Larger groves are going in all 
the time. In the future, Arizona will be the 
leading citrus State, I believe. 


Immigration officials have been down in 
these parts many times recently. They 
haven’t visited any of us. Would have liked 
to have had them here to explain and tell 
them about a lot of things pertaining to the 
wet Mexican situation. If one only read the 
papers and didn’t know anything else, then 
one would think what a wonderful job was 
being done. We were the first ones, here in 
the valley, to get men on contract years ago 
when we could first get men legally on con- 
tract. Tex and Mr. George Pickering (head 
of the association here) took the first truck- 
load of Mexicans to Mexicali to get them 
processed. 

That was fine and everyone was very happy. 
Then came the time when contracts were 
to be renewed. All of a sudden, Mexico didn’t 
want the same men to be contracted; they 
wanted to tell the farmers whom they could 
contract. After the farmer had gotten a man 
trained so he could do a good day’s work 
without watching and teaching every small 
detail to the worker, the farmer couldn’t 
have that trained man back; he was forced 
to send that trained man back and take a 
new map on a new contract; that wouldn't 
have been so bad if the Mexican Government 
hadn't sent men from drugstores, clerks, men 
from banks and other professions to be con- 
tracted. The regular wets that came of their 
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own accord wanted to work and could take 
the heat and stay well. The men that were 
sent over on the new contracts didn’t know 
how to do manual labor, didn’t care to learn, 
and couldn’t stand the heat. It was bad 
for the worker, and he was of no help to the 
farmer. Therefore, when they couldn’t get 
their men back, people started to hire wets. 
‘here's talk of unfair treatment. Always 
there are a few in any locality or business 
who take advantage. If the Mexicans were 
not treated right, they didn’t need to stay. 
Personally, I don’t know, but in a very few 
cases where the men weren't paid what they 
were supposed to receive was about what 


they earned. They were living better than 
they had ever lived before. Also they were 
happy. 


Any farmer and most businessmen here in 
this part of the country know we can’t farm 
without help. The white man here won't 
work on a farm and work the hours we are 
compelled to work. You can't irrigate 8 
hours and shut the water off until the next 
morning. The farmer takes it for granted 
that during certain seasons and on certain 
jobs you have to do on the farm, you can’t 
just shut down everything just because you 
have worked a certain number of hours. In 
the busy part of the year I know we are up 
early and won't eat dinner until 9 or later. 
Your hired man expects to get off early to 
eat, go to the show, or whatever the family 
would like to do. That is the way it should 
be, but when the crops are ready to harvest, 
you try to get it in before the wind or rain 
beats you to it. Small operators can’t work 
their farms on a shift like you do a business; 
therefore you have irregular hours and usu- 
ally long ones. 

Another thing the farmer can’t compete 
with factory or union wages. We just don’t 
make that kind of money and never know 
when the insects, rain, or weather will ruin 
our income for the next few months or year. 
I don’t mean that farming is not a good 
business, it is, and We wouldn't trade our way 
of life with the city dweller, but you can’t 
farm by shifts. 

A very good way to have handled the wet- 
back situation and the cheapest, would have 
been to have stations at the border, where 
the farmer could take his men and get work 
permits for a certain length of time and 
when the farmer no longer needed the man 
or men, take them back to the station and 
get a release; each workman would carry his 
work permit with him and immigration could 
easily check any Mexican; if no work permit, 
he would be sent back across the border. 
All farmers would be listed, and how many 
men each had contracted; no association or 
anything else needed. It is too bad the 
wets infiltrated into the factories and indus- 
tries. They don’t belong and aren’t needed 
there. 

As far as Red infiltration, it wasn’t the 
peon that came across the border to work. 
You could find many that came across on 
contracts. We here in this part of the 
country are amazed at the ignorance of some 
of our lawmakers and officials, about the 
whole situation. This big row and all the 
publicity that has been broadcast and space 
that it has been given, has been a big help 
to the Communists, both here and in Mexico. 
Here the Communists are telling the people 
that the wets are taking the work away from 
citizens and keeping labor down; the Reds 
say if the wets weren’t here the farmers 
would have to pay union wages and every 
one would have a better job. I had a woman 
come to see me about work for her 16-year- 
old son, who has been away visiting, has 
returned and wants to work until school 
starts; one of our neighbors insulted him by 
offering him a job at 60 cents an hour doing 
odd jobs; the neighbor really didn’t have a 
job but was only doing it to help the boy. 
Now, if that had been our son and he needed 
,@ job, he would have thanked the man and 
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tried to do a good job and learned what he 
could; this boy was very indignant and 
would rather not work if he was only going 
to get 60 cents; I doubt if he is worth that 
much any way. This family firmly believes 
the agitators they have been listening to. I 
tried to explain to the woman that you 
couldn’t lay off steady workers to give some- 
one work who had to quit in a few weeks. 
Well she said the farmers were all getting 
rich because of the cheap labor. I told her 
how she has said for many years how she 
has thought we were silly for putting in so 
many hours, especially Saturdays and many 
times on Sunday, working; now she thinks 
we are getting rich and keeping her from 
working at higher wages; every thing she 
said during the conversation was just like 
& parrot repeating after an agent. 

On the other side of the border the agents 
are busy telling the wets that have been 
sent back that both the North Americans 
and their own Government are trying to 
take everything from them. 

As far as the men we sign up on contract 
being screened, that's a big joke; also, immi- 
gration would haul busloads of wets to Cal- 
exico and put the men over on the Mexico 
side; the next morning the same men would 
come across the line and go to work in the 
tomato, melon, and other fields, and at night 
the immigration officers would pick them up 
again and haul them back again. It looked 
good on paper; great amount of wetbacks 
they were hauling across; really doing a big 
cleanup job. It’s true there has to be a limit 
on how many come across the border, and 
also the Mexicans should not be allowed to 
work in the industries or take work from 
American citizens, but here in the farming 
area, where we can’t get anyone else to do 
the work, the Mexicans are a necessary factor 
in our farming operations. On my recent 
visit to San Francisco, I talked with many 
orchard owners; their apricots were falling 
on the ground; no one to pick them; and 
maybe you think the farmers weren’t about 
ready to march; all the time in the papers 
there were statements as to the plentiful 
supply of farm labor to be had. You called 
the farm employment agency and also the 
same answer, “Nothing today, but call to- 
morrow, we'll be sure and have plenty of 
help.” All the time the apricots and plums 
were falling on the ground. All the farmers 
think someone in Washington is either on 
the wrong side or very misinformed. You 
can’t please everyone, but this matter could 
be handled in a much more economical and 
more satisfactory way. When Washington 
came down it spent a few hours listening 
to a handful of men chosen to tell it what 
it wanted to hear; had some pictures made 
and had the complete thing under control; 
this is what burns the farmers up. Another 
thing, there were many immigration cfficers 
not up to standard; in the past they have 
taken money away from the Mexicans; that 
is not just rumors. What chance does a wet 
have testifying against an officer? Our regu- 
lar crew of border patrol here in Yuma are 
good men. Some of the officers that were 
sent in here were really rough. The union 
Officials and the Communists are the only 
ones happy over the situation. 


We at the present time have enough help. 
This time there were special negotiations 
arranged whereby we got contracts on some 
of our old hands, but in 6 months we will 
turn these men back and it will be all to do 
over again with more redtape and money 
wasted. There will be stiffer and more un- 
reasonable requirements to meet. Our boys 
were all across the border, with one of our 
association men, for 3 weeks, while the offi- 
cials stalled. It was carried on like the peace 
conferences, only in a lesser degree. You 
will be asked to approve over $3 million for 
the coming year to keep the problem under 
eontrol. The thing the union leaders want 
more than anything else is to make the 
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farmers pay a big fine if found hiring any. 
one without papers. As long as we can get 
labor legally at a fair working contract we 
won't hire men unlawfully, but what if we 
can’t get help? Anyone would hire anyone 
to save their crops; that’s only human na. 
ture. We have just played into the hands of 
those who wish to ruin our country. I stijj 
think it only right to have them come into 
our country legally, but we don’t need a big 
army with airplanes and all the equipment 
to do it if it were done in a different manner. 
While all the men were across the border 
trying to get papers all the farmers tried to 
get help from our local supply. There wasn’t 
any to be had. We were irrigating this 509 
acres, cutting hay, raking, baling hay, ang 
feeding 400 head of cattle green hay, which 
had to be cut three times a day and hauled 
to corral. We have a white baler crew; it 
has done our baling for a number of years, 
Luckily Tex and a friend of ours cut and 
raked, and Tex fed the cattle. I run all the 
errands and did what I could to help. We 
only found one man who thought he wanted 
to work. He was 2 hours late the first morn. 
ing. You have to rake hay while it is sti] 
damp, so he didn’t do much that day. Be. 
sides, he broke the equipment and Tex had 
to work that night and repair it. 

The next day, he called at 8:30 a. m. and 
said he had overslept and would be out soon; 
Tex had been out since 3:30 raking and so 
when the man came to work I told him he 
had better cut, asked him if he wanted me 
to show him how and he said “No,” he was 
experienced. In about 30 minutes I looked 
down where I had told him to start and he 
had the tractor off in a ditch and was coming 
to the house. Tex-.had to quit what he was 
doing and come get another tractor to pull 


him out. He had broken the cycle and Tex 
told him to put another one in. Did he 
know how? Oh, to be sure. Anyway he 


started to beat it out on the opposite side, 
one end has an opening to slide it out, but 
no; he was trying to pound it out through 
a solid end. Well, I didn’t know Tex had 
as much patience. He put the cycle in and 
got him started again and then a few min- 
utes later he came in and said he wanted a 
few hours off to take his wife to town to visit 
her mother. Imagine us; here we were, try- 
ing to get the hay in and not have to stop 
the water and he wants to quit to take his 
wife to visit. Anyway, he took off and was 
going to come back early the next morning. 
Well, the next morning he couldn't get up 
early because he had looked at television 
until late. Tex got him a job in town and 
we gave a big sigh of relief. That was our 
only experience with the only local man we 
could find. 

All the time the immigration officers were 
coming in on the ranch every few hours 
checking to see if he had any wets in the 
haystacks or hidden in the bushes; if we 
hadn’t been so busy it would have been 
funny to see them with their guns swinging 
on them and their billie clubs, about to pass 
out from the heat; many of them came from 
back in the Midwestern and Eastern States 
and naturally couldn’t take this terrific heat; 
Tex and I felt different about them than 
many of our neighbors did. We considered 
they had a job to do and were trying to do4 
good one, some of our neighbors took it per- 
sonally; thought the officers were only here 
to take their help away. They were certainly 
glad when orders came through for them to 
move out. They didn’t find it much cooler 
where they went as the heat wave was ail 
Over the country. 

Anyway the whole thing was misrepre- 
sented; we had no social problems here with 
the wets, as far as them being diseased and 
bringing dreaded sickness to our country, 
that is false as the men had to be pretty 
hardy individuals to withstand all the hard- 
ships they have to go through. Many of the 
men passed here for years and they never 
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gave us any trouble; we never had anything 
stolen or harmed in any way. In the other 
valleys there were many robberies and bur- 
glaries, supposedly committed by the Mexi- 
cans. The Mexicans were good alibis. Well, 
enough said about the wetback situation. I 
only hope the farmer isn’t made to pay a 
heavy fine in case he can't get help in the 
future; if we should go to war, all the farm- 
ers will be required to produce more, and 
we'll need labor from any source. It is a sit- 
uation that needs a lot of thought before 
any action is taken. Do hope this situation 
can be handled in the future more to every- 
one’s satisfaction and without a standing 
army to do it. My how I have spun my say. 
But anyway, I do wish there had been a little 
more factfinding done before the methods 
used were taken to do the job. 

We expected you and Mrs. Sieminski and 
Christine to visit us during the Christmas 
holidays last year. We have plenty of room 
and would enjoy having you any time. Dur- 


val 


the 
We ing the next few weeks, before school starts, 
ited would be a good time; its hot outside, but 


not much worse than in other States. Our 
house is always nice and cool, due to our 
wonderful air conditioner. Chris and Brenda 
could go to the club every day swimming. 
We could do a lot of looking around in an 
air-conditioned car, Harold and Tex still are 
amazed at the shooting ability of General 
Swing. There are many doves coming in 


he already; it will probably be good shooting 
me again this year. 

was We have had little wind and rainstorms 
ked here every afternoon for several days; it has 


done a lot of damage to the alfalfa seed 
crops; so far it hasn’t done too much damage 
to ours as yet, as ours is late; only turned 145 
acres to seed this year as the price hasn’t 
been what it should be to make much on. 
There’s such a gamble on a seed crop. You 
always have Mother Nature to plan on, she 
always plays her tricks just at the worse 
possible time and many times gets your en- 
tire crop; we have had heavy losses from 
rain and wind for the past 3 years. 

I have taken the money you and General 
Swing gave me to buy a gift for our little 
Mexican girl, and bought her a silver cake 
server and had your name and that of the 
general’s engraved on it, and it will always 
be one of her most prized possessions. She 
got married last August and is expecting this 
September. We were fortunate in securing a 
6-month contract on her husband, who has 
been with us for 6 years. She can stay with 
her sister in Mexicali and it isn’t too bad; 
at least we know she will be well taken care 
of, as we have a very good doctor for her. 
She is like a daughter to us, only more in 
need of us as she has been orphaned so 
long. Her wedding clothes were beautiful 
and she was a very pretty bride to be proud 
of. Hope our Brenda can grow up to be as 
good and sweet as Vehenia, 

Tex came in a while ago and really got a 
kick out of this book I have written. Did 
hot mean to run an edition of South Gila 
News, but guess I am enjoying the much- 
needed practice on my typewriter. I have 
not used one for many years, and this one is 
about as old as Iam. The combination, as 
you can see, is terrific. 

Tex got his deer, elk, and antelope last 
fall. We have been too busy to do any fish- 
ing this year. Hope to go to San Diego before 
too long to go out for yellowtail to put in 
the freezer for this winter. 

To get through this letter will be almost 
as bad as being a lawmaker in session dur- 
ing a filibuster, 

Will expect you and the family to pay 
Us a visit in the near future. Let us hear 
from you again soon, 

HELEN THOMAS. 


Mr. Speaker, so goes the letter. The 
idea is to keep people from breaking the 
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line of march, be it from hunger, for 
food on grocery store shelves, as the 
gentleman frém North Dakota [ Mr. Bur- 
pick] described it, or from lack of labor 
to save their crops. Farm folk, like 
mountaineers, pioneered this country, 
Mr. Speaker. They are tough and cour- 
ageous, as are all Americans. It is the 
line of march we have got to watch. It 
must not break. That is our job. 

The reference to General Swing. As 
Sixth Army commander, he hosted my 
inspection trip. We went shooting be- 
fore dawn, on our time, not on Uncle 
Sam’s. 





Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year Brooklynites celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
Dutch churches in the borough. In that 
connection a pageant entitled “City Un- 
der God” was presented. The following 
article which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of February 25, 1954, tells of the 
highlights of this gala affair: 


Crry Unper Gop To BE PRESENTED AGAIN 
TONIGHT 
(By Alan St. James) 

An ageless and well-informed Protestant, 
versed in every phase of his church’s. his- 
tory in Brooklyn, will take you on a time- 
capsule trip through the 300 years of Brook- 
lyn Protestantism tonight if you visit the 
Academy of Music. 

The Protestant, played by Julio Gasteiro, 
is the narrator for the pageant, This City 
Under God, presented in celebration of the 
tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism by 
the churches of Brooklyn and the Brooklyn 
division of the Protestant council. 

He guided a near-capacity audience last 
night through a series of episodes in two 
parts depicting scenes from the early Dutch 
beginnings of Protestantism in Flatbush and 
Platlands right up to the present-day church. 


LAST PERFORMANCE TONIGHT 


He'll do the same thing tonight at the 
academy in the second and last scheduled 
performance of the production. 

Written by Helen Kromer and produced 
and directed by John Fuhrmann, the pageant 
begins with a prolog in which the 50-voice 
pageant choir files down the center aisle 
singing the inspiring hymn, A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God, and the narrator briefly 
establishes the essential quality of the 
Protestant belief. 

The early Dutch episode shows how Dutch 
settlers, plagued by English thieves, force 
Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, of New Amsterdam, 
to provide means for their protection, educa- 
tion, and religious needs. 

The Governor, played by John Kennaday, 
establishes the Reformed Church here, and 
a@ succeeding scene shows the first pastor, 
Dominie Theodorous Polhmeus, played by 
Elmer Hausmann, catechizing children of 
the congregation. 

In the next episode an edict from Amster- 
dam establishes religious freedom in the 
colony after an itinerant Quaker is arrested 
and tortured by civil authorities for merely 
preaching his religious beliefs, 
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BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND 


The Battle of Long Island in the Revolu- 
tionary War brings out an interesting episode 
in which a couple of Brooklyn brothers are 
separated because one chooses to take the 
oath of allegiance to the King of England. 
Four years later he returns to the rebels 
after his brother had died in a Tory prison. 

The next episode deals with the growth 
of many Protestant denominations in Brook- 
lyn, the institutions they established, and 
the general growth of the city. 

The final episode before intermission de- 
picts the agtislavery movement in Brooklyn. 
Perhaps the most impressive scene here, and 
of the entire pageant, is the one in which 
the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, played 
by Linden Lindsay, redeems a Negro girl 
from slavery by conducting an auction in the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Beginning with a cheerful musical and 
pantomime sequence of immigrant arrivals 
after the Civil War, the first episode of part 
2 tackles the depression of the seventies. 


SETH LOW KNOCKS OUT CORRUPTION 


The depression brings corruption, but good 
government is restored to Brooklyn by Mayor 
Seth Low and he established the Bureau of 
Charities to consolidate public and private 
funds. 

In the following episode the humane efforts 
of Protestant institutions around the turn 
of the century is depicted in a Christian 
home for working girls, home missionary 
work and the newly established Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital. 

Following an episode in which the 1914 era 
is shown by @ music and dance scene called 
Windy Day on the Bowery, the Interfaith 
Movement is portrayed when Rabbi Alexan- 
der Lyons, Father John Belford, and Dr. 8S. 
Parkes Cadman speak out for interfaith co- 
operation. 

The next episode shows the formation of 
the Brooklyn division of the Protestant coun- 
cil to add impetus to the interdenomina- 
tional movement. 

In the final episode a typical Protestant 
skeptic gets a fresh look at Protestantism 
and agrees with the narrator that “This isn’t 
just a history I saw here tonight. This is 
me, and you, and you out there in the 
audience.” 

The pageant is brought to a close with 
the choir, directed by Cecile Jacobson, sing- 
ing the Hallelujah chorus. 

GIDEONSE GREETS GUESTS 

Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College and chairman of the 300th An- 
niversary Committee, welcomed the audience 
and introduced Borough President Cashmore, 
honorary chairman; Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 
executive secretary of the committee, and 
Mrs. Carleton D. Mason, chairman of the 
pageant committee. 

Dr. Carpenter presented Mrs. Mason with 
a bouquet of roses in appreciation of her 
efforts. 

Lighting for the pageant, which has a cast 
of 300, is designed by Theron Musser. The 
choreography is by Kathleen O’Brien. Edith 
W. Wells is assistant director, the Rev. J. 
Blain Fister is production coordinator, and 
William Carr is stage manager. 


Mr. Speaker, many organizations par- 
ticipated in this celebration which will 
be long remembered. The following ar- 
ticle gives an interesting account of the 
growth of some of these Protestant 
organizations. It appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of February 7, 1954. 

Two SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARIES COINCIDE 
WITH THE TERCENTENARY 
(By J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary 

Brooklyn division, Protestant council) 

This is an exceptional anniversary year 
in Brooklyn. It is the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of the first Dutch churches 





| 
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in our now vast and important Brooklyn. 
Therefore, we are all together celebrating 
the Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism. 

There are two other very significant an- 
niversaries this year also. The annual meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn division of the Protes- 
tant council which was held last Tuesday— 
the 125th such meeting in Brooklyn. The 
other anniversary is the 125 Sunday School 
Union parade which comes on June 10, and 
will be run by the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union. 

CITY MISSION SOCIETY 

In 1828 our forefathers decided that in 
some way the churches of the then thriving 
community should come together to meet 
the problems of evangelism, social need, and 
for Bible and tract distribution. Therefore, 
in this year the Brooklyn City Mission and 
Tract Society was organized. It was to aid 
the poor and unfortunate, to evangelize the 
unchurched and generally distribute Chris- 
tian literature, tracts, and Bibles to the sea- 
man, strangers or those in prison or distress. 


EVANGELISM 


During the turn of the century, there was 
organized the Brooklyn Evangelistic Com- 
mittee. It prospered, held services through- 
out the city, but in 1937 the officers turned 
the activities of this organization over to 
the Brooklyn Church anc Mission Federa- 
tion, and last year the interest on the re- 
maining endowment and funds were given 
to the Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
council to be used in perpetuity for the 
original evangelistic purposes of the society. 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


In 1919 a group of prominent ministers in 
our borough, not satisfied with the services 
and the program of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, organized the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches. This 
church cooperative effort grew quickly to 
become an outstanding force for righteous- 
ness in our community. The first executive 
secretary was Dr. Frederick Marsh Gordon, 
who passed on in 1932. Under his energetic 
and forceful leadership, the Federation de- 
veloped a Christian education department 
in 1926 with J. Henry Carpenter as secre- 
tary. Soon there were over 100 vacation and 
weekday schools in our borough. In the 
same year a department of chaplains for 
jail and hospitals was instituted. 


CHURCH, MISS'ON FEDERATION 


In 1928 a movement was started to bring 
the Brooklyn City Mission Society and the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches together. 
The same board members were elected by 
each organization. Dr. Gordon became the 
executive secretary of both organizations. 
In 1933, a few months after Dr. Gordon’s 
death, his plans and hopes became realized. 
The two organizations merged into the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. 
This brought together the endowments of 
the two organizations amounting to over 
$200,000, and made possible the continuance 
of the united church effort in the borough 
as ohne organization. 


BOROUGH COUNCIL DIVISIONS 


In 1940 plans for a citywide council were 
developing. In 1943 the Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation together with the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches 
and later the Metropolitan Federation of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools merged into the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York. 
The officers, staff, and activities of the divi- 
sions remained the same, but the Brooklyn 
division had the valued advanttage of being 
@ part of the whole—the citywide organiza- 
tion. Divisions were organized in the Bronx, 
Staten Island, and Manhattan, and for the 
last 10 years even greater progress has been 
made. 

COUNCIL OF CHURCH WOMEN 


church women, however, felt there must be 
an interdenominational church organization. 
So, in 1944, former members of the Big Sis- 
ter Council, the Women’s Council of the City 
Mission Society and representative women of 
the churches came together to organize the 
Brooklyn Council of Church Women. Mrs, 
George M. Billings was the first president, 
and Mrs. Carrie D. Hepper the first executive. 
This council, affiliated with the Brooklyn 
Division, has grown and prospered. Mrs. 
John E. Zeiter, now president of the New 
York State Council of Church Women, was 
the second president. Mrs. Martin Paul Lu- 
ther is the present president, and Mrs. Mary 
C. Fackre the present executive. 


FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT MEN 


During the year 1944 a group of Christian 
laymen came together from four churches of 
the Flatbush area to form a Protestant men’s 
organization. At first confined to this par- 
ticular part, the Federation of Protestant 
Men has spread throughout the borough. It 
now has representatives from 24 churches 
including Lutheran, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Universalist, Methodist, 
Reformed, Disciples, and others. Churches 
on the Heights, in Bay Ridge and other 
areas are now participating. The annual 
communion breakfast held each year in the 
Flatbush Dutch Church brings together over 
500 laymen. 

LAWYER’S ASSOCIATION 


The Protestant Lawyer’s Association was 
organized in 1950. Although not a member, 
the group cooperates with the Brooklyn di- 
vision of the Protestant Council. There are 
now approximately 75 members. They hold 
four meetings a year, and lead in better 
government and civil movements. They for- 
ward the place of Protestantism in public 
life. The first president was Federal Judge 
Walter A. Bruchhausen. The present presi- 
dent is Alfred C. McKenzie. 


IN 1954 


For 1954 the Brooklyn division of the 
Protestant Council is still growing and de- 
veloping. The Christian Education Depart- 
ment is promoting and supervising 102 
weekday schools of religion and 100 or more 
vacation Bible schools and day camps. The 
Reverend J. Blaine Fister is the executive 
director and Mrs. Alice F. Robertson, the 
associate. Dr. David M. Cory is the di- 
rector of the Christian Social Relations De- 
partment and the chaplaincy service which 
ministers to 33 hospitals and the Raymond 
Street Jail. 

WHAT IT COSTS 

The total citywide budget adopted for 
1954 is $457,811.15. The total Brooklyn 
budget, including the tercentenary celebra- 
tion expenses, is $151,275. Of this money 
$74,805.75 comes in from services, interest 
on investments, special designated funds 
from the Protestant Teachers Association, 
foundations, and a citywide allowance. 
Therefore, Brooklyn has to raise only $76,- 
469.25 this year. Approximately $1 is already 
assured to Brooklyn for each dollar donated 
by Brooklyn friends and members. 





Reinsurance Plan’s Defeat Pleases AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


In the year 1942, the Brooklyn Big Sister above caption is a headline appearing 
Council went out of existence. Brooklyn over a news item appearing in a recent 
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issue of the Post and Times Herald, of 
Washington, D.C. The article purports 
to set forth an interview with Dr. Walter 
B. Martin, AMA president. 

During the last few months, when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has had under consideration 
President Eisenhower’s health plan to 
meet the high cost of medical and hos. 
pital attention, I have had occasion to 
refer on several occasions to the adverse 
attitude of the AMA to certain impor. 
tant parts of that program. I have been 
fearful that at times some persons were 
a bit skeptical of any statement that in. 
dicated opposition upon the part of such 
a fine organization of men. However, 
the article to which I have referred, and 
which I have included as part of my re. 
marks, seems to fully justify the truth 
of the statements made as to the position 
taken by the AMA in opposition to the 
health reinsurance plan of President 
Eisenhower. 

It is important to note that Dr. Machin 
in the reported interview, said “he is 
satisfied that the proposal itself was no 
step toward socialized medicine,” but, 
then proceeds to take the preposterous 
and unrealistic position—“A lot of peo- 
ple might have been disappointed and 
then might have tried to amend the law 
in that direction.” It is hard to realize 
how anything more ridiculous than the 
last portion of his statement could have 
been conjured up in the mind of even the 
most aggressive opponent. 

In describing the reason for the defeat 
of the proposal Dr. Machin was most 
unkind to the Members of Congress who 
voted as requested by the American 
Medical Association. He is alleged to 
have said that defeat of the proposal 
came as no surprise to him, because “a 
lot of Congressmen were undecided and 
a lot of others did not know what was 
in the bill.” I hope this statement was 
a slip on the part of. Dr. Machin and 
that he did not really mean what he said. 
If so, then, it was most uncomplimentary 
to infer that a lot of the Members who 
voted against the bill did so because they 
did not know what was in the Dill. 
Surely, Dr. Machin did not want to be 
understood as charging that the Mem- 
bers who voted against the bill at the 
solicitation of the AMA did so without 
knowing what was in the bill. 

Dr. Martin further says that “the idea 
advanced by Mr. Eisenhower needs more 
study” to determine whether it is really 
worthwhile. Iam in full accord with the 
thought that it should have “more study” 
by Dr. Martin and other executive offi- 
cers of the AMA who assume to speak for 
the physicians who are members of the 
organization. To do so will reveal that 
it not only was not a step toward 
socialized medicine, as he has so properly 
admitted, but, neither does it do any 
harm to any physician nor seek in any 
way to control the practice of medicine, 
or curtail the right of the patient to have 
the doctor of his own choosing. In fact 
the opposition of Dr. Martin, presumably 
speaking for the AMA, was based upon 
the fact that the plan was not satisfac- 
tory. from an: insurance standpoint. 
Upon what theory could such an opinion 
prevail in the face of the fact that many 
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of the most outstanding insurance com- 

anies and insurance executives of the 
highest standing approved it. I am of 
the opinion that while many individuals 
would be willing to accept the opinion 
of Dr. Martin in a matter of medicine, 
that most persons would prefer to acept 
the opinion of insurance executives in a 
matter of insurance. 

Furthermore, I am convinced from the 
many communications I have received 
that Dr. Martin, although assuming to 
do so, does not in fact speak for nor 
represent the views and opinions of the 
rank and file of the American Medical 
Association. 

It is very plain that officials of the 
AMA, who have spoken out against the 
pill, have done so either without reading 
the bill or making any study of its pro- 
visions. Even a most casual reading of 
the bill would have been sufficient to 
convince anyone with an open mind that 
the bill was a most noteworthy approach 
to providing a solution for long-term 
expensive illness. Furthermore, a read- 
ing of the voluminous testimony de- 
veloped during the long hearings, repre- 
senting the viewpoint of many of the 
most outstanding physicians, business- 
men, insurance executives, labor leaders, 
and those active in different types and 
kind of health insurance would have 
been convincing as to the great need 
for such a plan of reinsurance as the 
pill provided. It is true as Dr. Martin 
said, there has been a great growth in 
recent years of health plans to insure 
against the high cost of illness. And, 
yet organizations such as Blue Cross, 
American Hospital Association, “and 
others of a similar character strongly 
endorsed and supported the plan pro- 
vided in the proposed legislation. The 
fact that such organizations sought the 
enactment of the President’s plan 
should be sufficient to satisfy any un- 
biased mind that the plan was merito- 
rious and should be adopted. 

Iam convinced that the people of this 
country as they become more familiar 
with the President’s proposal, and know- 
ing as they do the need of some plan to 
help them meet the terrifically high 
cost of long-term illness, they will de- 
mand the enactment of a law that will 
make effective the President’s plan. 

President Eisenhower rightly said: 
No one but the people lost in the 
defeat of his plan. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
news article that gave rise to this ex- 
pression of views upon my part. It 
reads as follows: 

REINSURANCE PLAN’s DereatT PLEASES AMA 
(By William L. Umstead) 

The head of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation said yesterday his organization op- 
posed President Eisenhower’s health reinsur- 
ance plan as “ineffective and unneeded.” 

Dr. Walter B. Martin, AMA president, was 
interviewed by telephone from his home in 
Norfolk, Va., on the House’s 238-to-134 vote 
Tuesday to kill the plan, heart of the Presi- 
dent's health program. 

Martin said he and other physicians in the 
AMA had wired their Congressmen to urge 
them to vote against the measure, but he 
Said no undue pressure was brought on 
Congress by his organiaztion. 
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PRIVATE PROGRAMS PRAISED 

“Defeat of the proposal came as no surprise 
to him.” Martin added, “because a lot of 
Congressmen were undecided and a lot of 
others didn’t know what was in the bill.” 

Martin said the AMA had informed the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of its opposition to the plan on the 
grounds that it “wouldn’t accomplish very 
much and would be ineffective.” 

The AMA president said private health 
insurance programs are growing rapidly and 
still expanding and should be able to meet 
health insurance needs without Government 
participation. 

He noted that health-insurance coverage 
has jumped from 9 million to 93 million 
persons in 15 years, and said a remaining 
37 million insurable persons in the Nation 
could be brought into the program in a 
reasonable period. 


NEEDS MORE STUDY 


“The President’s proposal” Martin contin- 
ued, “would not have made any more in- 
surance available to persons who cannot 
afford it now and would not have reduced 
the costs of insurance.” : 

Martin said the idea: advanced by Mr. 
Eisenhower needs more study to determine 
whether it is really worth while. He said the 
original proposal had not been thoroughly 
worked out. 

He said he is satisfied that the proposal 
itself was no step toward socialized medi- 
cine, but added: “A lot of people might 
have been disappointed and then might have 
tried to amend the law in that direction.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s plan was killed when the 
House voted to send it back to the Com- 
merce Committee. GOP leaders conceded 
that this killed the bill for the year. The 
proposal called for the Government to under- 
write private health insurance by absorbing 
75 percent of the losses incurred by com- 
panies participating in the expanded pro- 
gram. 





States Rights Group Is Formed in 
Augusta 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I insert herewith an item which 
appeared in the August (Ga.) Chronicle 
for Sunday, July 18, 1954, entitled 
“States Rights Group Is Formed in Au- 
gusta”: 

States RicHts Group Is FORMED IN AUGUSTA 


An organization pledged to fight appli- 
cation of the Supreme Court’s segrega- 
tion ruling—and with an overall goal of en- 
forcing States rights—was publicly launched 
here yesterday by a number of prominent 
Augustans, 

Temporary officers of the group, named the 
Association for the Restoration of States’ 
Rights, are Hugh G. Grant, president; Roy 
V. Harris, vice president; and Rodney S. 
Cohen, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Members of its steering committee are 
8. D. Copeland, former Richmond County 
school superintendent; William M. Lester, 
former State senator; Bright McConnell, 
former Richmond County agent; and Frank 
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Turner, former Richmond County commis- 
sioner from Blythe. 

Public announcement of its formation 
came after preliminary meetings Friday night 
and June 14 that developed aims and plans 
for future operations. 

The latter include a mass meeting—de- 
signed to make the move contagious—with- 
in 60 days at Bell Auditorium. Leaders are 
hopeful of securing Gov. Herman Talmadge 
and some United States Senator from a 
Southern State to keynote the session. 


SECOND GROUP 


While the association's top trio stressed 
that the group is not linked with politics or 
other groups with like aims, it nonetheless 
is the second Augusta area movement against 
mixing of the races to crystallize within the 
past several weeks. 

Presumably working along similar lines is 
the newly formed National Association for 
the Preservation of the White Race, Inc., 
which says it seeks to retain segregation and 
counter the influence of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Harris, an Augusta lawyer and veteran 
State politico, said the association had been 
formed independently on a countywide basis. 
Hopes are, however, that the move will spread 
to other counties and in time to neighboring 
States, it was said. 

Leaders contend they are not scared by im- 
plications of the High Court decision, since 
under Georgia’s constitution public schools 
exist on a segregated basis or not at all, 


MILITANT CRUSADE 


Elsewhere—and from a long-range point of 
view—the association has resolved to wage 
a militant crusade against what it terms “the 
infiltration by radical organizations into 
churches and schools for the purpose of end- 
ing segregation.” 

And it struck out against what association 
members maintain are efforts by the Federal 
Government to usurp the rights of State and 
local governments. 

Leaders also blasted recent resolutions by 
the North Georgia Conference of Methodist 
Churches, the Southern Baptist Convention, 
and the Southern Presbyterian Assembly en- 
dorsing an end to segregation. 

The association insists that such acts are 
unrepresentative of the opinion of rank-and- 
file church members and adds the hope that 
the group will provide a mouthpiece through 
which these members can voice their oppo- 
sition. 


GRANT PRESIDES 


Friday night’s meeting, held at the Rich- 
mond Hotel, was presided over by Grant, 
former United States Ambassador to Thai- 
land and Albania. Keynoters were Harris 
and Lester who summed up the thoughts of 
preorganization planning. 

This session saw the association confirm 
a five-point resolution of aims and purposes 
drawn up during the June 14 meeting. 

Citing the serious situation posed by the 
Supreme Court ruling, the resolution listed 
association purposes as— 

1. To hold meetings with a view to bring- 
ing out all the facts in connection with the 
attempt to disrupt the system of segregation 
as established and maintained in Georgia. 

2. To lend support to the appropriate State 
Officials whose task will be to formulate a 
program to preserve the system of segrega- 
tion in Georgia. 

3. To lend support to the members of the 
Georgia Assembly in their official considera- 
tion of measures designed to preserve the 
system of segregation in the State of Georgia. 

4. To lend support to the members of the 
Georgia congressional delegation in Wash- 
ington in any steps taken on the Federal 
level designed to preserve the system of seg~ 
regation. 
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5. To encourage the formation of organiza- 
tions similar to this organization in other 
States which are confronted with the situa- 
tion arising from the Supreme Court ruling. 


Where Leadership Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on July 14, 1954, carried 
an editorial titled “Where Leadership 
Counts.” 

I would like to insert it in the ConGcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Were LEADERSHIP COUNTS 


If the country is successful in getting even 
a@ reasonably sound farm bill out of this 
session of Congress it will be because of the 
determination of the administration, backed 
by a handful of leaders who have had the 
courage to place the good of the Nation 
above selfish local interests. 

The administration won its fight in the 
House of Representatives for flexible sup- 
ports for the so-called basic commodities, 
though it. failed to get the reduction in the 
minimum support levels that it sought. Be- 
fore 90 percent rigid supports were intro- 
duced for wartime purposes the support range 
was 37 to 50 percent of parity. The abortive 
legislation of 1948 set it at 60 to 75 percent, 
and in the 1949 law the range was raised to 
75 to 90 percent. The farm bloc has thus 
far succeeded, however, in blocking all efforts 
to make that provision for flexible supports 
effective. In the House the administration, 
for the time being at least, made the prin- 
ciple of flexible supports stick. The range 
agreed upon, however, was a far cry from 
the 37 to 52 percent crop loan provision of 
prewar years. ; 

Now the fight is being waged in the Senate, 
and just as in the House the first round (that 
conducted in committee) has gone to the 
opposition. Considering how bad the bill 
is that emerged from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, and considering that it was voted 
out by a margin of 13 to 2, the average per- 
s0n might be forgiven for concluding that the 
administration program now has little of no 
chance of success. Fortunately, that doesn’t 
necessarily follow. The same thing hap- 
pened in the House Agriculture Committee 
with respect to rigid 90 percent price sup- 
ports, but this didn't stand up on the floor. 

One reason is that, happily for the Nation, 
when vital issues such as this are debated on 
the Senate floor it is less a question of what 
the committee vote was than who the leaders 
are in the fight. Take as a conspicuous ex- 
ample the case of Senator Cuirmron P. 
ANDERSON, Of New Mexico. This Senator, a 
former Secretary of Agriculture, is a Demo- 
crat, but every one of his colleagues in the 
Senate knows his record on farm legislation. 
They know that he has had only one inter- 
est—a sound farm law—and that he has 
worked incessantly with that end in view, 
regardless of the party in power. (It is typi- 
cal of Senator ANDERSON that, while most of 
his objections to what he calls the miser- 
able committee bill are shared by admin- 
istration leaders, he hasn't hesitated to op- 
pose one of the administration's own key 
provisions, the so-called set-aside provision.) 
When this bill goes to the floor for debate, 
to whom are the Members going to look for 
guidance? Are they going to look to this 
man, who has asked only one thing of every 
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farm proposal to come before him—namely, 
Is it in the interest of the Nation? Or are 
they going to look to committee members like 
Senator Husert Humpurer, who likes to be 
considered a liberal, but who is responsible 
for one of the most backward-looking of all 
the provisions that make this bill thoroughly 
iniquitous—the creation of a status for four 
more crops that would put them almost on 
the same footing as the six existing basic 
crops? 

To ask that question is like asking which 
would have the greater firepower—a ma- 
chinegun battalion or a battalion armed 
with flintlock muskets. 


Trade Union Courier Approves President’s 
Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


* OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 21, 1954, issue of the Trade 
Union Courier an excellent editorial ap- 
peared in support of the President’s 
health plan. It would be well if some o1 
those who are opposed to socialized 
medicine would read and ponder over the 
sensible and logical approach to a solu- 
tion of the subject of high cost of medi- 
cal and hospital attention that this 
editorial presents. It reads as follows: 

PRESIDENT’s HEALTH PLAN 


It is regrettable that the President has 
suffered another defeat in his overall pro- 
gram to raise our standard of living for the 
entire Nation. When Congress voted, 238 to 
134, to return to committee Ike’s bill for the 
improvement and expansion of hospital and 
medical insurance plans, it certainly gave 
thereby unnecessary encouragement to the 
vociferous supporters of socialized medicine. 

It is one thing to deplore such “Socialist” 
notions as socialized medicine on the grounds 
that the Government should refrain from 
any interference in science as well as indus- 
try, but still another thing to entirely repu- 
diate governmental.responsibility for help- 
ing the needy and the poor who cannot pos- 
sibly afford high-fee medical care or costly 
life-and-death medication. 

The President's health plan was indeed 
mild enough. It was designed to create a 
fund on which private groups might draw 
when absolutely necessary for their respec- 
tive medical insurance plans which cover an 
important segment of the population. The 
President's plan was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and we deeply regret that certain short- 
sighted elements in his own party have un- 
wisely chosen again not to go along with his 
fair and reasonable approach to serious do- 
mestic issues. 

Thus far the President is making good on 
all his promises and he has shown an admir- 
able openmindedness on every controversial 
question. We suggest that some die-hard 
legislators ought to follow his example and 
reexamine their preconceived notions on 
creeping socialism. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 


_ each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 


not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Remarks by Dr. Gabriel Haugge, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President 
for Economic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


Or KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Gabriel Haugge, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the President for Economic Af- 
fairs, delivered an outstanding address 
on economic development before the 46th 
annual meeting of the Governors’ con- 
ferenee at Bolton Landing, N. Y., on July 
14, 1954. The address was a timely and 
informative report on the present and 
future program for an expanded 
economy and increased gross national 
production of $440 billion to $450 billion 
in the period of the next 5 years. The 
address was well received by the Gov- 

_emors and the citizens generally, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 

| were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor Herter, governors, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is a very grent privilege for me 
to come here to kick off this discussion on 
economic development, and I want to thank 
you very much for the opportunity to do so. 
There are few things of greater concern to 
us with responsibility in the economic area 
in Washington. 

Frequently we lump together two ideas— 
stability and growth, or development. I have 
heard criticism of the January economic re- 
port of the President because it was too much 
preoccupied with economic stability and not 
sufficiently concerned with economic growth. 
I feel that is a rather unfortunate miscon- 
struction of the document, because there 
was real concern shown’on both counts. 

_At the time that document was written— 
you will remember, at the end of 1953—we 
were moving into a rather rough phase of 
' this postwar readjustment. The unemploy- 
' Ment figures were mounting, industrial pro- 
duction figures were declining, retail sales 
_ were beginning to show the effect of changed 
_ times, the workweek was beginning to show 
trouble. There was, quite naturally, a good 
deal of concern with stability. But through- 
out that whole economic report is a great 
and driving concern that the potentials for 
American economic advancement be realized. 
Ih that grand project, obviously, the Federal 
_ Government has a role to play, but as in all 
Of these matters, it doesn’t have the whole 
governmental role to play by any means. 
We who have worked with these problems 
4nd have tried to help the President along 
at the staff level are fundamentally per- 
suaded that a period of economic growth is 
Shout to begin. We think that we have about 
Regotiated the difficult and awkward adjust- 
_ Ment period during which the President was 
_ fequired to guide the American economy 
_ back off an inflationary war and postwar 
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precipice, through the roygh ground of 
transition that had to be traversed in order 
that we could once again resume our healthy 
economic advance. We think that has pretty 
well been accomplished, and we think that, 
marked against the yardstick of history under 
such postwar circumstances, it has been a 
remarkably moderate adjustment for the 
American people and the American economy. 

Needless to say, we do not rejoice that the 
unemployment figures today are 2 million 
above what they were a yecr ago. But we do 
rejoice that we have not had to go through 
the typical historical experience of mass 
liquidation after a war inflation with its 
widespread foreclosures, its mass unemploy- 
ment and all the other debilitating conse- 
quences. We have been able to make this 
adjustment with reasonable cost to our 
Nation, harsh as it has been to particular 
individuals. Now we are prepared to resume 
our economic growth again. 

I think there are four basic conditions 
that can give us confidence in the longer- 
run development of our country. 

First, there is the point that the Vice 
President svoke about Monday night—the 
thrust whic: population growth gives to the 
whole economic picture. 

Second, there is the technological revolu- 
tion which is going on at an astounding rate 
in the laboratories of this country. Last 
year we spent $4 billion dollars on research 
and development in the United States, and 
of this the Federal Government was respon- 
sible for half. We believe that is an intelli- 
gent way to stimulate economic growth and 
development and I think that this adminis- 
tration will continue to play its part in that 
respect in the future. 

A third factor that prompts an optimistic 
outlook with respect to economic growth in 
this country is the impulse in Americans to 
what I might call “more and better.” This 
fact provides a great, fertile field for Ameri- 
can industry and business to exploit. 

Fourth, I think we have finally succeeded 
in breaking the thrall that settled in upon 
some of us during the decade-long depres- 
sion of the thirties, that somehow our econ- 
omy did not have within it the regenerative 
forces to employ the labor and the capital 
of this country at reasonably high levels of 
use. I think that more and more Americans 
now are coming to the conclusion that we 
need not and will not have another depres- 
sion, that our problem is rather one of so 
conducting our affairs that we can hold 
fluctuations about a growth curve within an 
acceptable range. I think the chances are 
excellent that we can do just that. 

There is no reason why, over the next 
5 years, the real production of this country— 
gross national product measured in terms 
of constant dollars—should not get up into 
the area of $440 to $450 billion. 

Now what about Government policy? 

As a result of the Employment Act of 1946, 
in which the Congress declared it to be a 
national purpose to create those conditions 


in which high employment was stimulated 


and maintained, we have had a great deal 
of thinking, constructive thinking, as to 
how the Federal Government can best and 
most effectively touch the private economy. 
It is not something you can or should do 
with sledgehammer blows, The kind of pri- 
vate economy we have in this country is a 
most extraordinary mechanism. The incen- 
tives that guide it, the responses it makes to 


restrictions, are delicate matters, and Gov- 
ernment must move with due regard for that 
basic sensitivity of our economic system. 

If we are going to have an enterprise 
economy, we have to release enterprise. If 
we do not do so we are going to be concerned 
with finding ways to make up what we are 
not getting from the enterprise system and 
that will lead, in the end, to a system unrec- 
ognizable from what we think we want. 
Therefore, a purpose of Government must be 
to remove, wherever possible—and to avoid 
adding—hampering restrictions upon the 
release of enterprise in individuals. 

We believe that our tax system, our sys- 
tem of regulations and controls, should be 
such as to achieve their purposes without 
preventing the release of this personal enter- 
prise which is the heart of the enterprise 
system. Nobody has found any solution for 
the spark that comes from allowing people 
to put things together which other people 
want to buy. 

Also, if our kind of system is going to work, 
there must be equality of opportunity. That 
is another aspect of removing hampering 
restrictions. That means in education, that 
means in jobs, that means in every area 
where a man or woman who has sgmething 
to contribute, he or she will be given a 
chance to do it. 

Further, I think that government at vari- 
ous levels has, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, a responsibility to help construct a 
sturdy floor over the pit of personal disaster. 
As I said to you when you were in conference 
in Washington recently, this economy is not 
going to get productive, efficient, buoyant 
members of the labor force if people are con- 
cerned primarily with how they are going 
to protect themselves when they lose their 
jobs, with how they are going to protect 
themselves wholly on their own resources. 
Therefore, we have programs at all levels of 
government that are sound economically— 
quite apart from the humanitarian reasons 
which also sttpport these programs—because 
they give us the kind of people participating 
in our economic system who will risk and 
take a chance for the future ahead. 

Finally, our kind of economic system is 
one that must create opportunity if it is 
to survive. 

Now, there are two ideas about economic 
growth that I find as I look at opinion 
today. One is that growth at a maximum 
Tate must be achieved at any cost and the 
cost usually is represented by a massive in- 
tervention by the Federal Government, with 
resultant inflation and unacceptable regi- 
mentation. 

We hear today that it is a crime if the 
economy does not operate right up to its 
maximum pitch every month, every quar- 
ter, every semiannum, every year. In other 
words, our goal should be not only vir- 
tually to abolish severe business cycles, 
which I think we can, but also to abolish 
every little wrinkle in the curve of business 
activity as it sweeps upward and onward 
to greater and higher goals. 

I'd love that, of course, but as I analyze 
this doctrine, which is presented in very 
attractive form in terms of a maximum rate 
of increase in the gross national product 
per year—with intervention by the Federal 
Government on whatever scale and in what- 
ever manner is necessary to achieve it—I 
conclude it is something that we had better 
study carefully, to check its vaildity and to 
see what the costs are. 
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I think the costs would be very great in 
terms of inflation, in terms of increased 
regulation in our economy, and that ulti- 
mately it would be self-defeating. In all 
economic history I do not know of any 
economy which has been successfully stim- 
ulated by injections through the budget 
over a sustained period of time. I think 
it simply will not work. In Europe today 
I think we see a steady abandonment of 
that doctrine. Rather, I believe that the 
full-employment doctrine has become a more 
sensible, moderate concept, holding that 
government has a responsibility to try to 
create those conditions where these wrin- 
kles in the business curve—as we go up- 
ward in higher levels of production, out- 
put and income—will be held to a mini- 
mum. But as long as decisions are made 
in an enterprise economy, freely, by entre- 
preneurs and workers, I think it is a dan- 
gerous illusion to suggest that we can elim- 
inate completely the minor swings that re- 
flect the free decision-making process. 

There is an alternative to that idea of 
how to stimulate economic growth. It calls 
upon Government to create .a set of con- 
ditions permitting a maximum release of 
the potential enterprise within our system 
and to use Government to build up a sup- 
porting structure so that fluctuations of the 
economy can be held within a small range. 

I think that the fluctuations we have 
had recently—the sharp recession of 1937-— 
38, the recession of 1947-48, the recession or 
adjustment, or whatever you want to call 
it, that we have had since the middle of 
1953—indicate a possible progression away 
from the severe shocks that have shaken 
our economy in the past. There may be 
underway a progression toward much more 
moderate fluctuations, so that if we arrange 
our affairs correctly, we can handle them 
with a minimum and an acceptable amount 
of discommotion in our economy and to our 
citizens. 

Where do we stand now? Today we have 
reached a position, I think, where the re- 
treat from July of 1953 has been stopped, 
where there is a reorganization going on, 
where the economy is catching its breath 
for a new advance. 

I think the employment figures for June 
and the failure of unemployment to increase 
afé heartening. The lengthening of the 
workweek is an encouraging factor, because 
it usually precedes an improved reemploy- 
ment rate. The strength of retail buying 
in June should not be lost upon us. I think 
the possibility of the savings rate being ad- 
justed downward somewhat—in support of 
larger spending by consumers out of given 
incomes—is something to watch. I think 
that the shrinkage from 18 percent between 
May and June in the hard core of unem- 
ployed, those who are unemployed over 15 
weeks, is a significant item. 

What the stock market is telling us, the 
stability of consumer prices, the stopping of 
the decline in gross national product, the 
recent rise in industrial output, the con- 
tinued improvement in average hourly earn- 
ings and average weekly earnings, the 
healthier situation with respect to inven- 
tories, availability of the money and credit, 
the high level of construction contracts 
awarded, I think these are solid facts on 
which we can conclude that the retreat, the 
settling out, the readjustment, the recession, 
whatever you want to call it, has stopped, 
that we have beaten the spiral process and 
that now there is every chance that we can 
go forward. 

I would say that on the negative side of 
the picture we have certain facts that we 
have got to keep definitely in mind. We 
have got to keep cost-price relationships in 
mind. We've got to get our agricultural sit- 
uation in shape, we've got to get that pro- 
gram cleaned up and get it on a healthy 
basis so that it is not a threat to the 
economy. 
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I think we've got to pay as much attention 
as we possibly can, to be as helpful as we 
can, to certain large industry areas which 
are undergoing a combination of cyclical 
and secular difficulties. I think that all of 
these things have to get very careful atten- 
tion. 

I think the economic program of the Pres- 
ident which is now moving through the Con- 
gress, will make a very great contribution to 
the future potential growth of our economy. 

Tax revision, the farm program, social 
security, housing, slum clearance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the potential expansion in road construction, 
all these things that are part of the Presi- 
dent’s program have billions of economic 
stimuli in them. They will become effec- 
tive in due course soon after the Congress 
has acted. 

These are things that the Federal Govern- 
ment is thinking about and is trying to 
accomplish, but, as I said in opening, the 
Federal Government and the way it touches 
the economy is only part of the story. As 
I understand it, the meeting here this morn- 
ing is devoted to an examination of how 
the States, in their activities can most ef- 
fectively contribute to this economic growth. 
These activities include taxes, public works, 
the way in which regulatory authorities con- 
duct their business, and the attack on prob- 
lems of particular industries. I hope that 
in the course of this morning’s discussion 
@ good deal of progress can be made in 
analyzing these issues. If there is any aspect 
of any of them that can be considered help- 
fully by any of us down in Washington, I 
will certainly be most happy to try to carry 
the word back and see what we can con- 
tribute in any way at all. 





Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since China fell into Communist hands, 
placing a contiguous land mass from the 
Elbe River to the Pacific Ocean under the 
direct or indirect control of the Kremlin, 
the legal recognition of the Mao Tse- 
tung regime by the world’s principal 
powers has been one of the major inter- 
mediate goals of Soviet diplomacy. Hav- 
ing themselves experienced the disad- 
vantages of nonrecognition for a number 
of years, the rulers of Soviet Russia are 
determined to obtain universal recogni- 
tion of Red China as speedily as possible 
since they rightly feel that international 
legality is at present a prerequisite for 
the effective furtherance of the Com- 
munist master plan for world revolution 
on the part of China. 


Extension of diplomatic recognition to 
Red China by the United Kingdom was a 
major triumph for Communist diplo- 
macy. It not only accomplished one of 
the points of Mao’s master plan, but also 
created a wedge between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which 
has been used effectively ever since. As 
a result of the Korean war and the recent 
Geneva Conference, increasing pressure 
has been brought upon official and public 
opinion in the United States to extend 
recognition to Red China for the sake of 
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“peace.” One of the principal arg). 
ments presented here is that it is unrea). 
istic as well as politically unwise to with. 
hold recognition from a government 
which rules a land mass one-third larger 
than the United States and is inhabiteg 
by more than 460 million people. 

This argument is based on the yain 
hope that political differences could be 
effectively minimized through such ree. 
ognition. It is based on expediency ang 
disregards moral considerations. It also 
disregards the inevitable advantages ac. 
cruing to the Red Chinese regime from 
legal recognition on the part of the 
United States. 

To say that it would be unrealistic 
to ignore the fact of Red rule in Ching 
is true. The United States have recog. 
nized this fact by holding formal talks 
with representatives of the Red Chinese 
in Kaesong, Panmunjom, and Geneva, 
However, the United States refuses to 
recognize the lawfulness of the Red rule 
in China. Diplomatic recognition im. 
plies a stipulation of legality. 

In 1917, the czarist regime of Russia 
was overthrown, and after a protracted 
struggle, there emerged the Bolshevik 
rule which consolidated slowly, survived 
internal upheavals and World War IZ, 
and which today is directing not only 
the affairs of the U. S. S. R. with its 
close to 200 million people, but also the 
string of conquered and subservient sat- 
ellites as well as every Communist 
Party in the world. 

The United States Government long 
refused to extend de jure recognition 
to the Bolsheviks. While this condition 
existed, the Soviets were unable to be- 
come a true world power—and a true 
world menace. Only after the govern- 
ment of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has- 
tened to recognize Bolshevik Russia in 
1933 were the Soviets able to cloak 
themselves in legality, send their agents 
abroad, and rise rapidly toward the ze. 
nith of power. 

Once de jure recognition had been 
extended to Soviet Russia by the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the Russians immediately em- 
barked upon a campaign to convince the 
world of their new-found respectability. 
And while inside Russia, the consolida- 
tion of Stalinist power found bloody 
expression in the great purges of the 
middle thirties, such moderates as 
Maxim Litvinov and Ivan Maisky spoke 
in dulcet tones at the conference tables 
of the League of Nations and the capi- 
tals of the Western World. 


The rude awakening came in 1939, 
when the Soviets abruptly signed their 
notorious pact with Nazi Germany, 
thus opening the way for the start of 
World War II. That this historic bit of 
perfidy and blackest treachery should 
have been completely forgotten and for- 
given a few years later when Soviet Rus- 
sia asked for and received, in fact, the 
green light for postwar aggression at 
Yalta, remains one of the most astound- 
ing riddles of our time. 

Legal recognition of Russia by the 
United States has brought about Rus- 
sia’s strong position in the United Na- 
tions, the charter of which not only 
grants the Soviets 3 votes instead of 1— 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine are re- 
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garded as separate entities—but also 
made possible the single power obstruc- 
tion expressed in the 60 vetoes so far 
cast by the Soviets. There is no more 
justification for separate votes for Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine, than there is for 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
History might have taken a different 
course but for the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United States. The mis- 
take should not be repeated in the case 


of Red China. 





The Forand-Douglas Bills, H. R. 9430 
and S. 3553 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a res- 
olution which is in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Wayne Yarman, -president of 
the Knox County Labor Council, Feder- 
ation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers of America, Mount Vernon 
Local, No. 20, Mount Vernon, Ohio: 

Mr. Vernon, On10, July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Would you please carefully con- 

sider the following resolution: 


“RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF IMMEDIATE AC- 
TION BY CONGRESS ON THE FORAND-DOUGLAS 
BILLS, H. R. 9430 AND S. 3553, SPONSORED BY 
86 REPRESENTATIVES AND 12 SENATORS FOR 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS 


“Whereas present unemployment compen- 
sation payments to insured unemployed 
wage and salary earners are woefully in- 
adequate as to weekly amount and num- 
ber of weeks duration; and 

“Whereas substantial and prolonged un- 
employment in Ohio and inadequate unem- 
ployment compensation payments have 
caused increases in expenditures for relief 
purposes resulting in increased drain upon 
revenues depleted by slackening business 
activity and income in the community; and 

“Whereas the amounts of such unemploy- 
ment payments in Ohio range from a min- 
imum of $10 to a maximum of $30 and are 
limited to 26 weeks, with weekly payments 
averaging only 40 percent of the State’s av- 
erage weekly wage; and 

“Whereas this is far below the average of 
50 percent and the maximum of 66% per- 
cent recommended to the States last Feb- 
ruary by President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employment Security, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation; and 

“Whereas long-term unemployment has 
resulted in 600,000 insured workers exhaust- 
ing their rights to payments before being 
reemployed and such exhaustions continue 
at the rate of 40,000 a week, making plain 
the need for an extension to 39 weeks, as 
Proposed in H. R. 9430 and 8S. 3553, intro- 
duced by Representative Foranp, Senator 
Dovcias, 85 other Representatives, and 11 
other Senators; and 

“Whereas these companion bills, if enacted 
by Congress before adjournment, would im- 
plement President Eisenhower's recommen- 
dations as to amounts of unemployment 
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compensation payments and would extend 
the duration beyond his recommended 26 
weeks, to 39 weeks, and, at presently antici- 
pated continuing unemployment, would get 
approximately $2 billion a year of additional 
purchasing power into the hands of insured 
unemployed workers and their families for 
instant high-velocity spending and distri- 
bution throughout our entire economy; and 

“Whereas the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has recently completed hearings on 
proposed amendments to the Federal unem- 
ployment compensation law and has recom- 
mended a bill to the House for passage before 
adjournment; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower, at his 
June 16 press conference, stated that he has 
no intention of urging Governors to call 
special sessions of their legislatures to imple- 
ment his own recommendations, now more 
than 4 months old; and 

“Whereas this puts upon the Congress the 
last hope and full responsibility for action 
to carry out this vital part of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program in any way 
that will mean anything to the unemployed, 
to our economy and to the budgets of our 
States, cities, and other political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Knox County Labor 
Council meeting on this 27th day of July 
1954, urgently requests our Representatives 
and Senators to use their influence and good 
Offices to persuade the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finarice Commit- 
tee to adopt and recommend the provisions 
of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553 so that action in 
both Houses may be completed before the 
present Congress adjourns; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge President Eisen- 
hower at this session to make congressional 
action to implement his unemployment com- 
pensation recommendations a must item in 
his immediate legislative program; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That if either committee fails 
or refuses to report out favorably the provi- 
sions of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, our Repre- 
sentative and Senators support appropriate 
action such as discharge petitions or the 
addition of the provisions as a rider to other 
legislation; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our Representative, Senators, the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House, and the Vice President as the 
presiding officer of the Senate, with the re- 
quest that it be treated as a petition under 
the Constitution and, as such, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

“Presented this 27th day of July 1954.” 

With every good wish I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
WAYNE YARMAN, 
President, Knox County Labor Council. 





Progress in the Federal Supply Catalog 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
nearly 7 years of stalemate in achieving 
a Federal supply catalog system, sub- 
stantial progress under the present ad- 
ministration can be reported. 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations held hearings on the 
Federal catalog program in January and 
February 1954. It recognized that the 
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common supply language which will re- 
sult from this program is a basic pre- 
requisite to the improvement of military 
supply management. 

On the basis of the testimony pre- 
sented at the subcommittee hearings, to- 
gether with more recent information 
from the Department of Defense, I am 
eonvinced that the Federal catalog pro- 
gram, as it is now proceeding, is sound, 
and that considerable progress is being 
made in achieving the intended results. 

The Federal catalog system requires 
one common identification language to 
be used throughout the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps for all supplies. 
It provides for the replacement of the 
variety of separate names, descriptions, 
and numbers now in use by each of the 
military services. 

As identifications are completed in 
each commodity class or manageable 
area, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps change over from their 
existing varied identifications to the sin- 
gle uniform Federal identification data. 
This process is called conversion. Con- 
version has been completed as of June 
30, 1954, for all items of food, clothing, 
medical supplies and equipment, and 
fuels and lubricants. Other classes will 
be converted progressively. 

Te supervise this very complex opera- 
tion under the direction of the Honor- 
able Thomas P. Pike, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Supply and Logistics— 
Mr. Roger F. Hepenstall was requested 
to take over the leadership of this pro- 
gram and willingly accepted. Mr. Hep- 
enstall is vice president of American Can 
Co., and was selected for this post be- 
cause of his broad administrative and 
Management experience. 

In addition to these gentlemen who 
are actively supervising the Federal cat- 
alog program, several outstanding in- 
dustry cataloging specialists conducted 
independent surveys with a view to de- 
termining the soundness of the program 
as it is presently proceeding. These ex- 
perts have highly endorsed the program 
and rendered valuable assistance 
through constructive suggestions and 
recommendations. 

Last January, during the Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee’s hearings, De- 
partment of Defense officials reported 
that 530,000 items had been identified 
under the single-name identification 
system as of that time. They further 
estimated that during the first 6 months 
of 1954 an additional 300,000 items 
would be so identified. 

Since the subcommittee’s hearings and 
report, the Honorable Thomas P. Pike, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense—Supply 
and Logistics—has informed me that 
during the first 6 months of 1954, the 
identification of 400,000 items was com- 
pleted, bringing the total number of 
items now identified to 930,000. ‘Thus, 
it is estimated that 46 percent of the 
total identification program has been 
completed, based upon the estimate that 
identification of a total of 2,000,000 
items will eventually be required. It is 
now estimated that the identification 
phase of the program will be completed 
by September 1956. 

Purther, Assistant Secretary Pike now 
states that the Department of Defense 
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has been able to revise its estimated 
completion: date for the entire pro- 
gram—including conversion and initial 
utilization of the catalog system—and 
that such completion is now estimated 
at December 1958 rather than 1960 as 
previously estimated. 

Such progress can be interpreted only 
as a manifestation of the sincere and in- 
spired effort on the part of all the offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense and 
the military departments participating 
in this program. 

My subcommittee has followed the 
progress of this program with untiring 
interest because of its close relationship 
to the economic welfare and the military 
preparedness of our country. Because 
of the inestimable savings which will re- 
sult from the application of utilization 
of this new system, the significant prog- 
ress being made should be of interest to 
every Member of the Congress and every 
taxpaying citizen. 

I have complete confidence in the 
manner in which this program is now 
being conducted, and I feel that appre- 
ciation should be expressed to those 
whose leadership in this program is pro- 
ducing such positive results. I join 
with Secretary Wilson in fully support- 
ing this program with the hope that it 
can be completed at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 





The Mutual Security Bill, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret that I cannot support this legisla- 
tion. It provides for an additional ex- 
penditure against an already depleted 
Federal Treasury, in the amount of $5,- 
208,000,000. This is in addition to $7,- 
397,000,000 already appropriated but not 
expended. So, you have a total of more 
than $12,600,000,000 that you are going to 
spend in 60 foreign countries. It 
amounts to an average of $375 for every 
family in the United States. 

It is possible, and I think proper, that 
a share of this expenditure is helpful. 
That is where it really reaches the in- 
dividuals themselves. But most of this 
huge expenditure goes to the heads of the 
governments who spend it largely as 
they choose. 

I just cannot see why, with $7,397,- 
000,000 obligated but unexpended and 
with $2,312,476,000 on hand, why in the 
world you should obligate your Govern- 
ment and mine for this additional ap- 
propriation, which, in fact we have not 
got but will have to borrow. This, in 
spite of the fact that our debt now is 
more than the combined debt of all other 
nations of the world. 

Certainly, if I thought this expendi- 
ture would halt communism, I would not 
hesitate to support it. I know every 
Member feels the same way about it. It 
seems strange heads of other countries 





do not appreciate our assistance as we 
think they should. The people, them- 
selves, know only about a small part of 
it. In fact the governments of many of 
the countries who share in this fund 
are anxious to use it in trade with Com- 
munist dominated countries. 

The least you can do is to withhold the 
new appropriation included in this bill 
and do more careful checking on the 
funds that have already been obligated. 
I want to repeat seven and a half billion 
dollars is a huge unexpended fund but 
already promised and earmarked for 
projects in foreign countries. 


(+ 


AEC Power Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, it was indicated that the costs of 
construction of the plants of the Ohio 
Valley Electric Co. and Electric Energy, 
Inc., which had contracts for furnishing 
power to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, exceeded their original estimates 
substantially. Inasmuch as the rates to 
be paid by the Commission for power to 
such companies were predicated upon 
the costs of construction, it seemed to 
me that I should make inquiry of the 
Atomic Energy Commission whether the 
increases in construction were properly 
chargeable and necessarily to be as- 
sumed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I checked the matter not only 
with the Commission but with the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, as well. 

Much has been said about the fact 
that the proposed Dixon-Yates contract 
for the furnishing of power at West 
Memphis, Ark., requires payment of 
the taxes by the Government of the 
United States. It is interesting to note 
that the Comptroller General’s letter of 
July 26 points out that the contracts of 
the Atomic Energy Commission with 
OVEC and EEI also provide for tax re- 
imbursement through the inclusion of 
the taxes in the base upon which power 
rates are computed. One wonders 
whether these contracts are the most 
provident ones which could have been 
executed on behalf of the Government 
of the United States. 


My correspondence with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
Washington, July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Swney R. Yates, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mk. Yates: Reference is made to your 
letter of July 13, 1954, acknowledged July 
15, 1954, regainging the Government’s lia- 
bility, through power-rate increases, for the 


large increase in the estimated construction 


cost of powerplants now being built by pr. 
vate industry to supply power to the atomic. 
energy installations at Paducahy Ky., ang 
Portsmouth, Ohio. You ask whether pay. 
ments, including the increase in constryp. 
tion costs, have already been approveq by 
the General Accounting Office and, if not 
whether the General Accounting Office con. 
siders such increased payments to be prop. 
erly chargeable to the United States. 

You are advised that no audit by this 
Office has as yet been made of the actyaj 
expenditures involved nor has any decision 
been rendered as to the propriety of past 
or future payments. However, in view of the 
testimony given by AEC to the subcommit. 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee, 
a survey has been made by the Division of 
Audits, General Accounting Office, as to the 
reasons for the large increase in the con. 
struction cost of the Joppa plant now bein 
built to serve the AEC Paducah installation, 
A brief statement of the pertinent findings 
of this survey is enclosed herewith, from 
which it appears that labor difficulties were 
an important factor in the increased cost 
of the plant, and that labor costs make up 
the major portion of the overall increase ip 
cost. 

Examination has been made of the con. 
tracts pertaining to both the Paducah and 
Portsmouth installations, and it is my opin- 
ion that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
legally obligated to absorb the increased 
construction costs of both powerplants un- 
der the contract escalation clauses whereby 
the rates charged for power are based upon 
actual construction costs. The contracts 
also provide indirectly for tax reimburse- 
ment through their inclusion in the base 
upon which power rates are computed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States. 





AEC-PapucaH Power Data 


The Atomic Energy Commission originally 
had intended to procure all its power needs 
for the Paducah plant from TVA, and TVA 
had included the cost of the necessary plant 
in its budget request (second supplemental 
appropriation, 1951). During the period of 
the appropriation hearings AEC changed its 
intentions and decided to procure 50 percent 
of its power needs from TVA and 50 percent 
from Electric Energy, Inc. The latter is a 
corporation organized by five companies who 
invested $3,500,000 in the new corporation 
as follows: 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri... $1, 400, 000 
Central Illinois Public Services 





Ne aeiilinstnitiigtdsennihcniialing. scteinbtigionsemen 700, 000 
Tilinois Power Co........-..---. 700, 000 
Kentucky Utilities Co_.......-. 350, 000 
Middle South Utilities, Inc_.... 350, 000 

We nteabibs bbb onee 3, 500, 000 


The EEI proposal was to furnish AEC 
500,000 kilowatts, half of the total AEC re- 
quirements, by the construction of a 4 
generator plant at an estimated cost of $73 
million. The proposal was represented to 
the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations by AEC as being “just 
about the same” from the standpoint of 
power cost as the previous TVA proposal, and 
was accepted by AEC. Prior to entering into 
the formal contract on May 4, 1951, the 
estimated cost of plant construction was 
increased from $73 million to $87 million. 
While there was an increase in the size of 
the generating units, the major part of the 
increase apparently resulted from a Tre- 
evaluation of the original estimate. The 
formal contract between the AEC and EE 
was made May 4, 1951, and the design and 
construction of the powerplant was let by 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis to Ebasco 
Services, Inc. The following is a summary 
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nctruction cost estimates for the orig- 
of or our-generator plant during the time 
ines. was acting as contractor: 
Ebasco wat © Amount 
period ending— 

May 1951 (contract estimate). $87, 000, 000 

july 1951 96, 915, 000 

October 1951 (20 percent com~- 

yletion ) 

April 1952 (30 percent com- 

pletion) 

outober 1952 (55 percent com~ 

»letion ) 

April 1953 (70 percent com- 

pletion) 

In October 1952 AEC and EET entered into 
a supplemental agreement whereby EEI was 
to expand toa six-generator plant. The above 
figures do not include the construction cost 
estimates for the additional two units. Be- 
cause of the great increases in costs, particu- 
larly the approximately $20 million increase 
in April 1953, EET took over management of 
the construction in May 1953, and about the 
end of July 1953 the Bechtel Corp. was 
prought in to complete the work. The esti- 
mate of completion costs in December 1953 
was $130,204,000. 

An important factor in the cost increase 
was labor difficulty. During the period 
Fbasco was contractor, from May 1951 
through July 1953, there were 48 strikes 
which caused 96% days lost time by all crafts 
plus considerable additional lost time by in- 
dividual crafts. The exact effect on the in- 
creased construction cost of the strikes, slow- 
downs, and overmanning to prevent juris- 
dictional disputes as contrasted with pos- 
sible management efficiency in labor utiliza- 
tion and labor relations is not measurable. 
It is also possible that the initial estimates 
of labor costs were unrealistic. We can only 
conclude that labor costs make up the major 
portion of the overall increase in cost. 

The contract between EEI and the AEC 
sets certain charges for power demand and 
energy furnished with provision for adjust- 
ment based upon the actual cost of con- 
struction and operation. Despite the direct 
interest AEC thus had in the cost of con- 
truction, it had no positive authority under 
the contract to direct or control the con- 
struction work. Section 3.11 of the contract 
provides as follows: 

“Review and Recommendations by AEC. 
While it is recognized that the operation and 
construction of the faclilties * * * are the 
responsibility of company, the costs thereof 
have a direct relation to AEC’s cost of power 
under this agreement, and accordingly AEC 
may from time to time review and discuss 
with company its operating and construction 
plans, practices, and procedures and make 
recommendations with respect thereto which 
in AEC’s judgment may provide for econ- 
omies in construction or operation, and com- 
pany will adopt such recommendations of 
AEC as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

Thus it is made clear that AEC may make 
recommendations but adoption by EEI is in 
no way mandatory. 

In view of the nature of the contract, the 
degree of control exercised by AEC officials 
was limited. Such control has consisted 
principally of auditing construction costs to 
insure that they are properly chargeable 
under the contract, reviewing reports, and 
making general observations. 

In conclusion, it appears that once AEC 
had executed the contract with EEI prac- 
tical considerations such as impending AEC 
power requirements and the delay incident 
to seeking power from another source in- 
fluenced AEC to go along with the deal re- 
gardiess of the increase in cost. Also, since 
the contract provisions established a power 
rate based on actual rather than estimated 
costs and gave AEC no positive authority 
to control construction practices, there was 
ho effective method by which AEC could 


Prevent or limit the great increase n- 
struction costs, oe 


98, 950, 000 


108, 600, 000 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1954. 
Mr. Prank WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WerTze.: I am enclosing copies 
of my correspondence with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission relating to the costs of con- 
struction and power charges as a result of 
contracts entered into between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Electric Energy, Inc., 
and the Ohio Valley Electric Corp. The 
correspondence stems from the testimony of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, of which I am a member, for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. 

The attached letter of May 19 signed by 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss indicates that 
increases in the cost of construction exceed 
the original estimates furnished the Atomic 
Energy Commission by $90 million. Inas- 
much as the rates for power to be paid by 
the Atomic Energy Commission under the 
contracts are predicated upon cost of the 
facilities, the estimated increase in annual 
rates is $4,400,000. The contracts run for 
25 years, in the absence of cancellation. It is 
apparent, therefore, as a result of such in- 
creases, that the Government of the United 
States will be compelled to pay $110 million 
in additional power charges over the life of 
the contracts. When the Atomic Energy 
Commission was before our subcommittee, I 
questioned whether the Government should 
pay the additional costs. The increase in 
cost of construction at the Joppa plant of 
EEI alone exceeded its estimate by more than 
40 percent. The Ovec increase amounts to 
approximately 10 percent. Obviously, a very 
large sum of money is involved in this 
matter. 

The letter I received from Chairman 
Strauss states that the Commission consid- 
ers the charges to be proper. He does not 
indicate whether your office has approved 
the expenditures as having been properly 
and reasonably incurred and _ therefore, 
chargeable to the Government of the United 
States. I would like to know (1) whether 
the increase in construction costs and the 
proposed expenditures accruing therefrom 
have already been approved by the General 
Accounting Office; and (2) if not so ap- 
proved, whether the General Accounting 
Office considers the Government of the 
United States to be properly chargeable with 
the proposed increases in costs of construc- 
tion and increased annual costs for power. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srpney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


UNTTED STATES 
ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. May 19, 1954, 
Representative SIDNEY R. YATEs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Yates: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 12, 1954. We are pleased 
to have an opportunity to add information 
as to the status of AEC auditing of EEI con- 
struction accounts. The audit we have just 
completed for the period to July 27, 1953, 
covers the construction expenditures during 
the time Ebasco was responsible for design, 
and construction. It covers the partial con- 
struction of the first 4 units of the Joppa 
plant. At the time construction by Ebasco 
was terminated, 2 of the 4 units had yet to 
be completed. 

Our audit indicates that with a few rela- 
tively minor exceptions, the costs incurred 
are considered properly chargeable to con- 
struction under the terms of our contract. 
The exceptions our auditors have noted per- 
tain to payments of Ebasco home office ex- 
penses, Ebasco fee, and the treatment of re- 
turn on equity during the construction 
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period. These exceptions will be reviewed 
by us with EEI and adjustments or explana- 
tions made as may be found required, but 
we do not expect these adjustments will ma- 
terially affect the total cost charged to con- 
struction for the period of the audit. 

The following indicates the increase in 
estimates of cost of plants being constructed 
by EEI and OVEC and the increase in annual 
power costs estimated to result directly from 
the construction cost increases: 

Increase in plant cost over original esti- 
mate: Joppa, $58 million; OVEC, $32 million; 
total, $90 million. 

Estimated increase in annual power 
charges for changes in cost of facilities: Jop- 
pa, $2,800,000; OVEC, $1,600,000; total, $4,- 
400,000. 

Payment for power will be based on actual 
construction costs as determined by audit 
as soon as practicable after completion of 
construction. The final Joppa unit is 
scheduled to be completed in August 1955. 
Final OVEC unit is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in June 1956. 

We trust this information is sufficient for 
your requirement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman. 


_—— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srares, 
HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1954. 
Mr. K. D. NICHOLs, 

General Manager, United States Atomie 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Dean Mr. NICHOLS: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of April 9 respecting the 
review by AEC of the costs of construction 
of the Joppa and OVEC plants. I note your 
statement that AEC auditors have completed 
an examination of construction at Joppa 
covering the period from February 15, 1951 
to July 27, 1953. I assume this is the inter- 
val during which the increase in costs 
brought a corresponding increase in the 
estimate for completing the plant from $139 
million to $197 million, as I recall the testi- 
mfony of Mr. Cook. Now that the audit is 
complete, I should like to know whether 
AEC accepts the approximately $60 million 
in increased costs as being legitimate and 
properly chargeable to the cost of construc- 
tion, or whether AEC rejected any part of 
them as being improper. I should also like 
to know what the increase in power costs 
will be for AEC as a result of the increases in 

estimates at both Joppa and OVEC. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srwney R. YArTes, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATES 
Atomic EyEerRcy CoMMI SION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. Srmwney R. YATEs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. YATES: During the recent hear- 
ing on the AEC appropriation for fiscal year 
1955, I promised to investigate further the 
advisability of having the FPC or some out- 
side accounting firm review the costs of con- 
struction of the Joppa and OVEC plants. 

In developing our conclusion concerning 
the utilization of services of public account- 
ants or FPC auditors, we have examined (a) 
the terms of the contracts pertaining to 
auditing; (b) the report on the audit con- 


* ducted by AEC to date on the EEI contract; 


(c) the experience record and qualifications 
of the key AEC personnel administering these 
contracts; and (d) the program for adminis- 
tering the OVEC and EEI contracts, includ- 
ing the assignments to the audit staff. 

AEC auditors have completed an examina- 
tion of construction at Joppa covering the 
period from February 15, 1951, to July 27, 
1953, during which time EBASCO was the 
general contractor. The first report on 
OVEC and the next report on Joppa con- 
struction will be made as of June 30, 1954. 
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Quarterly audit reports will be issued there- 
after. We have found that personnel re- 
sponsible for conducting engineering, con- 
struction and audit reviews are well quali- 
fied. A brief synopsis of AEC personnel 
with broad background and experience in 
electric utilities has already been furnished 
the committee for the record (see p. 2770 of 
pt. 3 of printed hearings). 

The terms of the contracts provide the 
Government adequate access to the contrac- 
tors’ records for purpose of engineering, con- 
struction and audit examinations. The au- 
dit completed at Joppa encompassed a de- 
termination not only of the accuracy of con- 
struction costs but also of their proper classi- 
fication of EEI accounts in accordance with 
the FPC Manual of Accounts, as required by 
the contract, for subsequent computation 
of energy charges. In the course of the au- 
dit, questions were raised regarding the rea- 
sonableness of the charges which are now 
under study for final determination. 

It is our conclusion that the fundamental 
audit objectives are being adequately served 
by the AEC examination. We see some de- 
cided advantage in continuing to have the 
audit performed by AEC personnel. It can 
be conducted on a more continuous and cur- 
rent basis than would otherwise be prac- 
ticable, thereby resulting in more prompt 
disclosure of improper or questionable items 
for administrative action. Furthermore, the 
program developed for administering these 
power contracts after construction is com- 
plete provides for the audit to be an inte- 
gral part of such administration. 

We recognize that there may be occasions 
when the knowledge and experience of the 
FPC can be utilized. You are assured that 
the AEC has had and will continue to have 
no hesitancy in seeking assistance from the 
FPC. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. D. NicnHots, 
General Manager. 





Fluorides and Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a communication by Miss Vera E. Adams, 
president of the National Committee 
Against Fluoridation, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., entitled “Fluorides and Votes,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The letter from Miss Adams follows: 


FLUORIDES AND VOTES 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 

Thank you for your editorial of June 8, 
Pluorides and Votes. 

So “the dental profession is concerned 
that a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should reinject into the political 
arena a nonpolitical issue which already 
has been decided by more than 40 years 
of scientific research,” says the Journal of 
the American Dental Association. They 
would imply that the hearings before the 
House select committee, in the spring of 
1952, investigating chemicals in food and 
cosmetics, were all for nothing, that the 
300 pages of testimony devoted exclusively 
to the subject of fluorine in drinking water 
are just water over the dam, and that they 
thought the whole issue was dead and buried. 
We can tell them it is very much alive, and 
is daily increasing in stature, strength, ahd 
intelligence, 
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The attitude of the association, and the 
Public Health Service, in apparently claim- 
ing automatic exemption from any super- 
vision or regulation by the Congress, is the 
very danger signal which has aroused so 
many liberty-loving people in this country 
to organize for their own protection. When 
the paid emissaries of the Public Health 
Service go out into our States, and into our 
cities, towns, and communities, and get their 
work done through the local authorities al- 
together, without the consent and very often 
without even the knowledge of the citizens 
of those cities, towns, and communities, does 
not this then become a political issue? 

The propagandists are following a book 
of instructions in high pressure salesman- 
ship, compiled and put out and paid for 
by a Government agency—this same Public 
Health Service. They are using everything 
short of physical force to put this over on 
the people, as evidenced by the urgent 
appeals constantly received by this commit- 
tee for information, counsel, and assistance 
in fighting this mass medication which is 
being forced upon them. How else shall the 
people try to get redress from this coercion 
than by working through the Congress, or 
their representative therein? That is what 
they are doing, and will continue to do until 
this impudent attack on the integrity of the 
individual is defeated. 

The point I want to bring out is this— 
that the local residents of a community very 
seldom have anything to say about the in- 
troduction of fluorides into their drinking 
water. The whole thing is engineered and 
decided for them by the local medical 
society, the local dental society, the board 
of health, the PTA’s, which are virtually 
under gag rule, the Jaycees, etc. Then 
some day they wake up and find that they 
are drinking fluoridated water, and many of 
them do not even know this for a long time, 
if at all. Many of the residents of Washing- 
ton, D. C., don’t know it, and they have been 
drinking it for about 2 years. 

We have a list of cities and towns which 
had fluoridation forced upon them without 
even their knowledge, among them Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Miami, Fla.; Salem and Beverly, 
Mass.; Saginaw, Mich.; Charlotte, N. C., 
where they lied to the people in a mock pub- 
lic ceremony; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Marchfield, Rhinelander, and Stevens 
Point, Wis. Over a dozen, to our knowledge, 
have voted it out after it had been in opera- 
tion for a number of years, or after equip- 
ment had been installed. At the present 
time our records show nearly 400 cities of 
varying populations which have rejected this 
mass medication in one way or another, and 
more are being added every day, including 
nearly a dozen of our largest cities, and rep- 
resenting altogether a population of around 
30 million. 


In the case of the voteless and voiceless 
District of Columbia it is Congress that is 
directed and empowered “to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
the seat of Government.” But our District 
Commissioners sidestepped Congress and, 
under persuasion of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, managed to get inserted in the appro- 
priation for the Washington Aqueduct a 
little four-word phrase—‘“and fluoridation of 
water’—with no amount of funds named, 
which they claimed as sufficient authoriza- 
tion, under their so-called “police powers,” 
for the mass medication of the local resi- 
dents. 

Dr. Gordon Leitch, of the Oregon State 
Medical Society, in the medical journal, 
Northwest Medicine, for March of this year, 
says, speaking of public health Officials: 
“When they step from the bounds of com- 
municable and contagious disease they step 
out of their legitimate, well-recognized field, 
into the realm of medical therapy, whether 
preventive or curative, where the rights of 
individuals are of paramount importance 
and far transcend the interest of the public. 
Police power of the State, from which stems 
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public health authority, has no place in the 
prevention or treatment of a disease which 
harms only the victim thereof.” 

What I have tried to emphasize here ts 
that it is entirely improper to speak of “in. 
terference in local affairs” in the case of the 
fluoridation campaign, as it is not really the 
local citizens who are deciding the matter 
at all in most instances. It is still being qe. 
cided for them, over their heads and behing 
their backs, by local agencies representing 
the very source and motive power of this 
federally conceived, federally promoted, and 
federally financed project. 

VERA E. Apams, 
President, National Committee 
Against Fluoridation, Inc, 
WASHINGTON. 





Needed: 60 Ships a Year—On Order; 


None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Balti. 
more City, a part of which I am privi- 
leged to represent, has one of the great 
seaports of the United States. Balti- 
more is the home of several of the great 
shipbuilding and repair yards in the 
country. These shipbuilding and repair 
concerns, which had such outstanding 
records of production during World War 
II, are about to completely close down 
for lack of orders. Thousands of skilled 
workers are losing their jobs. The econ- 
omy of the entire city had been danger- 
ously injured. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
article which appeared in the current 
issue of the Nations Business, August 
1954, written by Paul Hencke. Mr. 
Hencke clearly and vividly illustrates 
the precarious position the maritime in- 
dustry is facing today not only in Balti- 
more but throughout the whole United 
States. 

The article follows: 

NEEDED: 60 SHIps a YEAR—ON OprpeRr: NONE 
(By Paul Hencke) 

America’s shipbuilders and operators are 
worried about the future of the Nation's 
merchant marine. Here’s why: 

United States shipyards have not received 
an order for a privately owned ocean-going 
dry cargo merchant vessel for more than 3 
years. The last of a group of Government- 
ordered freighters under construction DoW 
will go down the ways in 1955. 

In our pool of 1,028 active and 2,212 inac- 
tive vessels are many ships that were built 
just before or during World War II. They 
all will become obsolete between 1962 and 
1967. Others, notably the war-born Liber- 
ties, always have been considered outmoded. 

Cargo offerings have been declining 45 4 
result of the end of the fighting in Korea and 
the recovery of foreign economies formerly 
dependent on American aid shipments. 

To bring at least temporary relief to the 
trouble-wracked merchant marine, Congress 
last month was expected to approve expendi- 
tures to cover the Government’s share, uD- 
der the construction subsidy program, of 4 
passenger-cargo vessels which private steam- 
ship lines are ready to order; to pay for the 
experimental conversion of 4 Liberty ships 
to make them better suited to military tT 
quirements, and to promote the construction 
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of new tankers by permitting the Govern- 
vent to buy and retire to the reserve fleet a 
number of overage tank vessels. 

c+j]] unsolved, however, is the problem of 
now 10 put the merchant fleet on a solid 
long-range footing. To do this, according 
to Under Secretary of Commerce Robert B. 
Murray, Jr., @ peacetime nucleus of 36,000 
-nipyard workers should be continuously em- 
* ved to meet planned mobilization needs. 
ntain this force, Mr. Murray estimates, 
is would have to build 60 ocean-go- 
rchant vessels a year. 

many United States concerns, the 
ping industry is in constant, di- 
rect competition with foreign operators. 
Because most freight rates are fixed by in- 
ternational agreements among United States 
and foreign steamship companies (to main- 
tain stable rates and prevent wild price 
slashing on the world market) the average 
shipper in foreign commerce would find lit- 






































































quoted by domestic and foreign lines. 

But the American shipowner who op- 
erates under these uniform rates has much 
higher cost of operation than his foreign 
competitor. Wages of United States seamen 
are more than twice as high as those paid 
by The Netherlands, second best-paying na- 
tion. It requires more capital to build a 
ship in United States yards than anywhere 
else—and American lines pay more for re- 
pairs, insurance and food than operators 
under foreign flags. 

The Government officially recognized the 
squeeze on United States shipbuilders and 
operators with the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This measure provides 
subsidies for the construction and operation 
of ships serving trade routes which the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board deems essential to our 
commerce and defense. In both cases, the 
Government pays the difference between 
certain American and foreign costs. 

But subsidies do not assure profits. They 
do not even guarantee against losses. 

To obtain an operating subsidy, a steam- 
ship line must demonstrate that it is meet- 
ing substantial foreign competition on its 
route; that other Unied States flag vessels do 
not serve the route adequately; that its sail- 
ings will be scheduled. Furthermore, it 
must submit to strick Government supervi- 
sion of its accounts and operations and main- 
tain its fleet by replacements as ships be- 
come obsolete. 

Subsidies are awarded on the basis of long- 
term contracts—usually 10 years—and are 
subject to recapture by the Government. 
If a line’s profits during the contract period 
exceed 10 percent of the capital necessarily 


excess must be returned to the Government 
until the recapture has equaled the entire 
amount of the subsidy paid. 
In the first 10 years of ship operating sub- 
sidy, the United States spent $67,222,996.87 
and recaptured $28,529,825.39. Thus, in its 
first decade, the program cost the taxpayers 
838 million. Between 1947 and June 30, 1953, 
subsidy expenditures totaled $100,016,175.43. 
The amount to be recouped in this period 
has not yet been determined. The Maritime 
Acministration has estimated that $65,736,- 
009 will be required for operating subsidies 
oa 1954, and approximately $69 million in 
999. 
Sixteen steamship lines currently are re- 
ceiving subsidy aid. Their ships ply 28 es- 
sential trade routes. 
Since 1952 United States-flag ships have 
been carrying a progressively smaller per- 
centage of total American imports and 
exports. 
Latest figures available—covering 1953— 
show that our import-export trade was aver- 
ging 11,813,000 tons a month, with Ameri- 
can-flag ships carrying 29.6 percent. 
Proponents of a strong United States mer- 
chant fleet cite this country’s growing reli- 


tle, if any, difference in the shipping price - 


employed in the business, 50 percent of the~ 
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ance on raw materials from abroad. The 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
trade association for the subsidized lines, 
stresses this theme in a recent study which 
reveals, among other things, that the jobs 
of about 1 million persons in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan depend upon ocean transport 
of 15 raw materials vital to steel-mill op- 
eration. 

Fifty-four passenger-carrying vessels are 
now operating under the United States flag. 
Thirty-seven are privately owned, 17 are 
property of the Government. Private own- 
ers maintain 758 United States flag freight- 
ers, of which more than 100 are now inac- 
tive, and 433 tankers, of which 94 are in 
layup. 

Total private investment in dry-cargo ves- 
sels and tankers has been estimated at 
$1,830,000,000. What this figure fails to show 
is the career investment of some 200,000 
men and women whose livelihoods depend 
upon American ocean ships. 

The urgent requirements of defense un- 
derlie the efforts which such groups as the 
American Merchant Marine Institute are now 
making to improve our merchant fleet. Gov- 
ernment Officials have learned that they 
must equate our defense capabilities with 
a strong, readily available merchant fleet. 
World Wars I and II and the Korean conflict 
demonstrated conclusively that merchant 
vessels are indispensable to the mass move- 
ment of military equipment and personnel 
and the raw materials needed for war pro- 
duction. 





The Housing Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing Act of 1954 makes comprehen- 
sive revisions in existing housing, home 
financing, and slum-clearance laws and 
adds important new authorities, includ- 
ing several provisions designed to fur- 
ther protect the interests of both the 
homeowner and the Government. The 
bill places new emphasis on the rehabili- 
tation and conservation of the Nation’s 
housing inventory. 

The FHA home repair and improve- 
ment loan insurance program is tight- 
ened up so as to require an insured 
lender to assume 10 percent of the risk 
on each individual loan, participation is 
limited to supervised lenders and others 
specifically approved by the FHA Com- 
missioner, and insured loan uses and 
amounts are restricted to further guard 
against abuses. Authority is provided 
for FHA insurance of advances under 
open-end mortgages so that an owner 
may obtain long-term financing at favor- 
able interest rates to make major home 
repairs and improvements. 


Loans and terms of existing FHA mort-— 


gage-insurance programs with respect 
to sales housing are simplified, liberal- 
ized, and more nearly equalized as be- 
tween new and existing construction. 
On a 1- or 2-family structure, within a 
maximum mortgage limit of $20,000, an 
insured mortgage on a new structure 
may be in an amount up to 95 percent 
of the first $9,000 of value, plus 75 per- 
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cent of the excess above $9,000. On 
an existing dwelling a similar formula 
applies, except that the ratio is 90 per- 
cent of the first $9,000 of value, plus 75 
percent of the excess above $9,000. 
Flexible authority is given the President 
to increase the $9,000 figure to $10,000 
and thus further ease home-credit terms 
should he find such action to be in the 
interest of the national economy. Mort- 
gage-maturity limits are set at a maxi- 
mum of 30 years, but cannot exceed 
three-fourths of the remaining useful 
life of the property. With respect to ex- 
isting FHA rental housing insurance 
programs, mortgage limits are set on a 
per room basis except for units contain- 
ing less than four rooms. The basic 
room-cost figure is $2,500, plus an addi- 
tional $500 allowance per room in the 
case of elevator-type structures, and the 
mortgage limits in the act were deter- 
mined by applying to such cost the ap- 
propriate insuring percentage—80 per- 
cent under FHA section 207, and 90 or 
95 percent under section 213. 

New FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams added by the bill include a 95 per- 
cent insurance program for service- 
men—mortgage limit $17,100—and pro- 
grams designed to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of existing housing and construc-. 
tion of new housing in urban renewal 
areas and for families displaced by slum 
clearance and other public improvement 
operations. 

The interests of the homeowner in 
FHA mortgage insurance programs is 
further protected by new provisions 
which require that a builder’s warranty 
be given in connection with new sales 
housing, that FHA appraised values be 
made available to purchasers, and that 
FHA benefits may be denied to those 
willfully violating FHA or VA statutes 
or regulations. The interests of the 
Government in FHA mortgage insurance 
programs are additionally protected by 
new provisions which strengthen the re- 
serve backing the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund, allow more time for or- 
derly liquidation of acquired properties 
through lengthening the maturity date 
of debentures to 20 years, and provide for 
effective restrictions on mortgaging out 
operations in rental housing programs, 

To protect against the use of FHA in- 
sured rental properties for hotel or 
transient purposes provisions are in- 
cluded to control and prohibit such 
abuses and effectiye enforcement au- 
thority is granted. 

Two titles of the new bill relate to im- 
provement of facilities for home mort- 
gage financing with emphasis on the role 
of private enterprise. One provides for 
the rechartering of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the other for 
the establishment of a voluntary home 
mortgage credit program. The re- 
chartered FNMA will provide a Govern- 
ment secondary market for certain FHA 
insured and VA guaranteed mortgages, 
limited market assistance for special 
FHA programs, and orderly liquidation 
of the mortgage portfolio of the exist- 
ing FNMA. Provision is made that users 
of the secondary market facilities sub- 
scribe to stock in FNMA to the extent of 
3 percent of sales so that over a period 
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of time the Government's investment 
will be replaced with private investment. 
Under the new voluntary home mortgage 
credit program representatives of vari- 
ous types of financial institutions, build- 
ers, brokers, and the Government will 
cooperate, in an organized manner, in 
facilitating the flow of private mortgage 
funds for Government insured or guar- 
anteed home loans into areas where 
needed, including remote areas and 
small communities. 

Slums and urban blight are vital prob- 
lems in many urban communities. The 
new Dill broadens the present concepts 
of federally assisted slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment programs to also 
include activities for prevention of the 
development or spread of slums and 
blight. There is emphasis on conserva- 
tion as well as on cure and added re- 
sponsibility is placed on local governing 
bodies in developing and carrying out 
broad, workable programs. As previ- 
ously noted, two new FHA mortgage in- 
surance programs are made operative to 
assist housing problems arising in con- 
nection with the carrying out of slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs. 
Coordinating authority is placed in the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator. 

Authority is granted for the Public 
Housing Administration to enter into 
new contracts during fiscal year 1955 
covering 35,000 additional public-hous- 
ing units to be located in communities 
which are carrying out slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment or urban re- 
newal projects with Federal assistance. 
The local governing body must certify 
as to the need in meeting relocation re- 
quirements and the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator determines the 
number of units required for relocating 
eligible families displaced by govern- 
mental action in the community. Pro- 
vision is also made for the eventual self- 
liquidation of public-housing projects as 
well as for disposition to private owner- 
ship if a local community so determines 
and retires all outstanding obligations. 

The new act makes several changes in 
law which affect Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. The lending 
limit of member associations is in- 
creased from $20,000 to $30,000 per mort- 
gage and the property repair and im- 
provement loan limit is increased from 
$1,500 to $2,500 per loan. The Home 
Loan Bank Board is granted authority 
through administrative and court pro- 
ceeding to enforce compliance by a mem- 
ber association with its laws and regula- 
tions without the necessity of resort- 
ing to the appointment of a conserva- 
tor or receiver as had been the case. 
With respect to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation a 3-year 
statute of limitation on claims is estab- 
lished, provision is made that service of 
process may be made on an agent of the 
Corporation as well as on the Corpora- 
tion itself and a procedure for termi- 
nating insurance of member institu- 
tions is established which is similar to 
the insurance termination procedures of 
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the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

The new act contains a number of 
other provisions including the extension 
of the FHA military and defense hous- 
ing insurance programs, increase in FHA 
insuring authority, extension of the 
farm-housing program, establishment of 
an urban planning program and crea- 
tion of a reserve of planned public works, 
transfer of the public agency loan pro- 
gram to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator and the establishment of 
advisory committees by the HHFA and 
its constituent agencies. Miscellaneous 
provisions relate to the disposition of 
specific housing projects and certain 
types of Government-owned temporary 
housing accommodations, status of in- 
surance proceeds on school buildings be- 
ing transferred from the Government to 
communities, interest rates on college 
housing loans, submission of specifica- 
tions, keeping of records, reports, and 
audits. 

The new act with its many compre- 
hensive provisions should materially as- 
sist in maintaining a high volume of new 
housing construction and encourage the 
conservation and improvement of the 
nations already existing supply of hous- 
ing accommodations. 





Hon. Leon H. Gavin Given National 
Award for Distinguished Service to 
Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago our esteemed colleague, Hon. 
Leon H. Gavin, of the 23d District of 
Pennsylvania, was given a national award 
for distinguished service to conservation. 
This came from the Izaak Walton League 
of America, the National Parks Associa- 
tion, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

This high honor. was well merited. 
Those of us in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion have long known of Mr. Gavin’s in- 
tense interest in this great and construc- 
tive work, and we are all delighted to 
know that he has thus been honored. 
Mr. Gavin has been a strong and jorce- 
ful advocate of appropriations by Con- 
gress of adequate funds with which to 
carry out the study and management of 
fish and game resources on these public 
lands, and it is indeed gratifying to us 
to learn that his efforts have been thus 
recognized. 

I am only too glad of this opportunity 
to make this statement in the Recorp so 
that all those who are interested in these 
vital projects may know of his efforts in 
this respect and of the high regard that 
the members of our Pennsylvania dele- 
gation have for our distinguished col- 
league. 





July 29 
The American Indian: An Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
last days of this session are upon us, and 
this becomes a time when we should not 
take action on matters which have not 
had the most careful attention. 1 
should like to include, then, under leave 
to extend my remarks, an editorial from 
the Denver Post of Denver, Colo., with 
most pertinent comment on legislation 
which may come before the House affect- 
ing the American Indian. I think this 
editorial contains a great deal of valu- 
able information, and I recommend it to 
the Members who are interested in the 
welfare of our Indian people: 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN: AN OBLIGATION 


In a teeming nation of one-hundred-and- 
sixty-odd million.people, 400,000 Indians may 
not seem like an important segment of the 
population to worry greatly about. It may 
sound realistic to say let them quit being 
Indians, and let them quit being protected, 
and let them be treated just like other Amer- 
icans. This thinking starts out to support 
the administration program to put Indian 
tribes on their own as soon as vhey are ready, 
then goes far beyond that program with an 
urge to put the Indians on their own 
whether they are ready or not. Many In- 
dians are far from ready. 

What to do about the American Indian 
certainly is not one of the pressing problems 
before the Government. Its importance 
only becomes towering in stature when seen 
as a moral issue at a time when the national 
state of morality is due for a checkup. We 
have treated the Indians in shocking fashion 
before this. 

Now our own civilization is threatened 
with aggression. We have seen the invasion 
of nations that were a part of it. We might 
be more acutely aware of the plight of the 
aboriginal Americans, whose country our an- 
cestors invaded and took over. Now, more 
than ever before, we are under moral obli- 
gation to see that justice is done to the sure 
vivors of that American invasion. 

We like to think that justice for the Amer- 
ican Indian means making him a 100-percent 
American like the rest of us. What this im- 
plies is a condition the Indian has not been 
brought to in many tribes. 

It implies that he has had the same health 
advantages, which he has not had. (A 
Navaho has a life expectancy of 20 years; the 
rest of us can reasonably expect to survive 
until at least 68.) 

It implies that he has had the same eco- 
nomic advantages, which he has not. (The 
average family among the Turtle Mountain 
Chippewas of North Dakota has an annual 
income of $500; more than half the families 
of desert-dwelling Paiutes of Utah are de- 
pendent wholly or partly on charity and 
relief.) 

It implies that the Indian has had the 
same educational opportunities as the rest 
of us, which he had not had. Some of them 
speak no English; large percentages of them 
are illiterate; many of their children are 
not in schools; even those the government 
judges as “literate” have most learned lead- 
ers who write such sentences as the follow- 
ing in their formal documents and petitions 
to the Government: : 

“The Shoshone-Goship Tribes took action 
against the bill were sent to Congress and 
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the Interior Department has not necessary, 
ich bill, we are writing now to report to 
ne yn the general situation.” 

— Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Glenn 
Emmons, has contended that each fribal 
roup must be dealt with individually, and 
Sch brought individually to economic and 
educational competence. He declares that 
the only way to make a true economy in 
Indian affairs is to spend enough money on 
them to set the Indians on their feet. Yet 
the Government shows a strange way of 
following this in practice. 

Last year when Public Law 280 was passed 
by Congress it contained an amendment to 
let any State extend civil and criminal law 
jurisdiction of the State to the supposedly 
Federal “protected” Indians living under 
their own tribal laws within the State. 
Signing the bill, the President urged that 
this amendment be removed at this session 
of Congress. Both Democratic and Republi- 
can proposals have been made to carry out 
the President’s request. But they are pigeon- 
— Senate has already passed a bill that 
would terminate Government protection for 
the Utah Indians mentioned above, and the 
House is dangerously close to passing it. Re- 
cently the President signed into law a bill 
to “free” the Menominee tribe of Wisconsin, 
the cut-off date for them being December 
$1, 1958. 

The Menominees were unusual in that 
they wanted to be released from Federal 
protection. Not the least enticement, no 
doubt, is that each enrolled tribesman is 
promised his cut of $1,500 which is the in- 
dividual Menominee share to come from a 
$10 million fund set up in Judgment after 
a lawsuit some years ago charged Govern- 
ment mismanagement of their timber oper- 
ations. 

Liberating the Menominees was the first 
step in the Government program to put all 
the Indians out of the Federal protection 
tent. Perhaps it was time for the Wiscon- 
sin tribe to go on their own, perhaps not. 
It remains to be seen whether they will 
prosper or be exploited by lumber interests 
to their own grief. 

In the case of tribes already grief-stricken 
even with the inadequate help of Federal 
protection, such a brush-off would be in- 
human, immoral, and unforgivable. De- 
prive them of their lands now and about 
the only future seen for these descendants 
of the invaded and vanquished early Ameri- 
cans is another nomadic existence, as pub- 
lic charges of one “civilized” community of 
the United States after another. 





The Atomic Energy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials: one by David Lawrence entitled 
“GOP Gets New Ammunition,” pub- 
lished in a recent edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star; another editorial 
by Gould Lincoln entitled “Atomic Act 
Vote Called Victory for Eisenhower,” 
also published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of recent date; and a third 
editorial entitled “Mr. KNowLAND Really 

,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of July 29, 1954, 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


GOP Gets New AMMUNITION—THIRTEEN-DAY 
FILIBUSTER Ir PROPERLY EXPLAINED TO 
VOTERS, SEEN aS AIDING REPUBLICAN CAUSE 
In NOVEMBER 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the Democrats in the Senate have, 
by their 13-day filibuster, unwittingly fur- 
nished the country with a very persuasive 
argument for electing a Republican majority 
in both Houses of Congress next autumn. 
For the filibuster will be pointed out as an 
example of obstructionism and how the next 
2 years can produce legislative chaos if the 
Democrats gain control of Congress. 

Until just a few weeks ago, in recognition 
of the political and personal popularity of 
President Eisenhower, the Democrats in 
Congress were boasting that they were doing 
more to secure the passage of the main items 
in the Eisenhower legislative program than 
were the members of his own party. But 
now, when it becomes apparent that the Re- 
publicans are showing unity as the major 
issues come to final votes in the closing days 
of the session, there is a change of tactics. 
The tax bill passed the House by enough Re- 
publican votes, irrespective of any Demo- 
cratic aid. 

Whatever their reasons for deciding to 
spend 13 days in obstructing public business, 
the Democrats—and it appears to have been 
@ concerted move—gave unintentionally 
some valuable ammunition to the Republi- 
can stump speakers. 

Thus, at a time when matters have reached 
a critical stage throughout the world and 
important appropriation bills containing 
measures of military and economic aid were 
held up by the 13-day filibuster, the delay 
was dramatically emphasized before the 
whole country. . 

The Republican spokesmen will ask the 
voters to decide whether they can expect the 
Democrats to cooperate or to obstruct, and 
they will point to the filibuster as a glaring 
example of party irresponsibility. 


General Eisenhower expects to make a 
number of speeches in behalf of the Repub- 
lican Party before the autumn congressional 
elections take place. His whole effort will 
be aimed at getting a vote of confidence from 
the American people. If they want his lead- 
ership continued and if they want the kind 
of administration for which such a pre- 
penderant majority of the people voted in 
1952, will they get it by electing Democrats 
next autumn who will be committed to fol- 
low the party strategy of doing everything 
possible to obstruct the legislative program 
of the President and to wreck the adminis- 
tration? 

Before the 13-day filibuster, such an argu- 
ment might have been regarded as the usual 
theme of a congressional campaign in the 
middle of an administration. But after the 
filibuster and the tactics used to prevent the 
passage of important bills, the country will 
not need much convincing that extreme 
partisanship still holds sway in the minority 
party and that 2 years of frustration lie ahead 
if the President's party is not given a ma- 
jority at the polls. 

Some of the Republicans have themselves 
done a great deal of harm to the President's 
program by diversionary measures, but not 
one of them can be justly convicted of having 
actually held up public business, as did the 
13-day filibuster. What is important is that 
the Democratic Party did not accidentally 
take the course that was recently followed 
but decided on it in a deliberate way after 
conferences among the party members. 

Wrapped up in the filibuster question, of 
course, is the attitude of southern Demo- 
crats who see in that technique the only 
way to keep from being passed a flood of 
legislation applying the nonsegregation prin- 
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ciple to a lot of problems, from public hous- 
ing to Government contracts, and other laws 
to which provisions objectionable to the 
South could be attached. If these ever 
come to a vote, there’s a majority to adopt 
them and hence the southern Democrats 
feel they have a vested right, so to speak, 
in keeping the filibustering technique un- 
curbed. 

But some of the Republican Party have 
not been inclined to press such questions 
in deference to some of their southern col- 
leagues who were voting with them on basic 
issues of conservation versus radicalism. 
But the South lately has been sending to 
Congress some .radicals who do not vote 
with the northern conservatives, and there 
is a tendency now among northern Repub- 
licans to feel that the time may have come 
to force a strict cloture rule through the 
Senate so as to prohibit unlimited debate. 

The southern Democrats and the north- 
ern Republicans have operated a conserva- 
tive coalition for many years but the atti- 
tude of some of the southerners seems to 
have been changing, especially toward the 
Government-ownership side. So the Repub- 
licans in the northern States will have a 
much more penetrating issue on the subject 
of party responsibility than they have had 
before if they begin to take up the unlim- 
ited-debate rule which the Democrats by 
concerted action have frankly utilized to 
try to block legislation. 

Few issues are as easy to explain to the 
voters as the one that says a majority shall 
rule and a minority shall not obstruct. 
And the big issue could be whether the 
Democrats should be given an opportunity 
to control Congress and to bring on more 
of the kind of irresponsible Government 
which the 13-day filibuster so vividly illus- 
trated. 


_— 


THe Porrrican Mimi: Atomic Acr Vors 
CALLED VicTory For EISENHOWER—CLEARS 
Way ror Bic Crop or Bits ror GOP Recorp 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Chalk up another victory for President 
Eisenhower and his legislative program—the 
passage by the Senate of the atomic-energy 
bill. Incidentally, the House’s favorable ac- 
tion on this measure by a substantial ma- 
jority was a clever move by the administra- 
tion leaders on Capitol Hill. It had its psy- 
chological effect as the Senate drove ahead 
under the leadership of Senator KNowLanp, 
California Republican, to break a determined 
filibuster against the AEC bill, conducted for 
the most part by New Deal Democrats and 
Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, the one- 
man Independent Party in the Senate. 

As the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
goes into its final phase—presumably—the 
legislative crop assumes larger and larger 
proportions. On the list of important meas- 
ures still awaiting action by one or both 
Houses is the farm bill, with the Eisenhower- 
Benson-supported program for flexible farm- 
price supports. This measure already has 
been passed by the House in a form acceptable 
to the President. The Senate, after a fight, 
is expected to follow suit. The housing bill 
was sent to the White House yesterday. The 
omnibus tax bill, the foreign-aid bill, the 
bill extending social security, and some, at 
least of the administration's anti-Communist 
bills, all will add to the picture of accom~ 
plishment. 


WILL HAVE RESULTS TO SHOW 


So the President will be enabled, as he had 
planned, to go to the country and discuss, 
_during the congressional campaign, the 
Eisenhower program which has won an im- 
pressive victory in Congress, despite the fact 
that the Democrats have, part of the time, 
outnumbered Republicans in the Senate, and 
all of the time have almost equaied Repub- 
licans in the House. 
The President, it is true, has had to take 
half a loaf instead of a whole loaf occasion- 
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ally, as in the case of the 1-year extension 
of the Reciprocal] Trade Agreements Act. And 
in a few instances he has failed—for exam- 
ple, with the Hawaiian statehood bill, and 
with the proposed constitutional amendment 
giving a vote to 18-year-olds. On the whole, 
however, the record is one of accomplish- 
ment, for which the Republican leadership 
in the House and Senate is to be congratu- 
lated. It has had cooperation, on occasions, 
of Democrats and of the Democratic leader- 
ship. Further, although the Federal budget 
has not yet been balanced, expenditures have 
been cut so far that a balance can be ex- 
pected—provided the international situa- 
tion does not worsen greatly. And at the 
same time the tax burden of the people has 
been reduced by billions of dollars. 


CAMPAIGN SHAPING UP 


The congressional campaign is rapidly tak- 
ing shape. Basically, so far as domestic 
issues are concerned, the contest will be be- 
tween the Eisenhower philosophy of govern- 
ment, which seeks to return business to pri- 
vate industry and to cut down an overgrown 
National Government, and the New Dealers’ 
plans for an ever-expanding Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the President's pro- 
gram is progressive in its social provisions. 

The political value of President Eisen- 
hower to the Republicans has not lessened. 
On the contrary, many Republicans are 
hopeful the popularity of the President will 
aid them in the coming contests. With cru- 
cial votes on important measures still to be 
taken, the President is not giving blanket 
endorsement to all Republican candidates. 
Generally speaking, however, he will go down 
the line for his party’s nominees. He already 
has had his picture taken with about 112 
Members of Congress who plan to use the 
pictures in the campaign. He is not de- 
manding that Members shall have supported 
his proposals 100 percent—although that he 
would like. But he is not going to put him- 
self out to reelect Republicans who have 
turned against him repeatedly during this 
83d Congress. 

KNOWLAND'S FIGHT PAID OFF 


The determined fight by Republican 
Leader KNOWLAND against the filibustering 
opponents of the AEC bill, in which he used 
the day and night continuous session, votes 
to table amendments, and constant proposals 
for limitations of debate, brought him sharp 
criticism from the New Dealers. His un- 
yielding attitude, however, paid off. Had he 
complacently run along with ordinary daily 
sessions of the Senate, disposition of that 
bill might never have been had—certainly at 
the present session of Congress. He had, in 
the end, cooperation of Democratic Leader 
Lynpon Jonnson, of Texas, in bringing an 
end to the long and wordy debate. Senator 
KNOWLAND’s insistence on the continuous 
session had a great softening-up effect, fo- 
cusing as it did public attention on the fact 
that a minority of the Senate was assuming 
dictatorial power through filibuster tactics. 
Few majority leaders of the Senate in the 
past have followed his pattern so success- 
fully. 


Mr. KNOWLAND REALLY LEDs 


Majority Leader KNow.anp, in the Star's 
opinion, deserves commendation for the 
methods he used to break the filibuster 
against the atomic energy bill. 

There have been anguished complaints 
from some of those who felt the majority 
leader's heavy hand. Mr. KNowLanp was 
likened to Louis XIV. He was accused of 
parliamentary bludgeoning. When he 
cracked the whip to expedite a final vote, 
there were those who said that he was the 
real obstructionist. These protests and 
others like them, one ventures to say, will 
fall on millions of deaf or indifferent ears. 
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The job of the majority leader is to lead. 
Mr. KNow.anp tried to be reasonable. He 
did not try to ram the bill through without 
adequate debate. The filibustering oppo- 
nents were decisively beaten on the key test 
more than a week ago. Yet they continued 
to talk and talk and talk, hoping, apparently, 
to talk the bill to death. Mr. KNowWLAND 
tried to limit debate. He failed. He tried 
cloture and that failed. Meanwhile, the key 
measures in the administration’s legislative 
program were being backed up and seriously 
threatened by the filibuster. 

What was the majority leader supposed to 
do? He might, of course, have yielded to the 
phony protests that this was a giveaway 
measure, a bill which betrayed the public 
interest. He might have conveniently for- 
gotten that the objectives sought in the bill 
had been unanimously indorsed by the 5 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
3 of whom were Democratic appointees. He 
might, in short, have withdrawn the bill. Or 
he might have let the filibusterers go on at 
a leisurely pace, talking by day and sleeping 
by night, until it would be too late to get 
anything done in this session. of Congress. 

But Mr. KNow.tanp did not take either of 
these courses. Instead, he took the position 
that he was not going to permit a willful mi- 
nority to dominate the Senate. He kept the 
pressure on until the final vote was taken. 
And the outcome of that vote—28 Senators 
against the bill, 57 for it—pretty well speaks 
for itself. Mr. KNOowLAND deserves praise, 
not censure. 





Antisubversive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has once more 
rightly recommended congressional ac- 
tion before adjournment on antisub- 
versive legislation. 

Among the important pending bills re- 
quiring action are: 

First. A bill to make admissible in 
Federal courts, evidence gained through 
wiretapping. 

Such a bill has been recommended by 
a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee ‘on 
which I have served as chairman. I 
hope the full committee will report it 
promptly and favorably. 

Second. A bill to cope with the criti- 
cal problem of Communist-dominated 
unions, 

Third. A bill, now approved by the 
House, to strip United States citizenship 


from those who have, by their own in-~- 


famous deeds, proven their desire to 
overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment by force and violence, thus render- 
ing themselves totally ineligible for 
citizenship. 

And there are several other antisub- 
versive bills as well meriting prompt 
action. 

In these closing days of the session, 
I earnestly hope that the mass of other 
legislation will not prevent action on at 
least those antisubversive bills which I 
have enumerated as well as others like 
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the administration’s witness-immunity 
bill, and so forth. 


In conclude by pointing out this fact. 
Just about everyone has long expressed 
the highest respect for the Federal By. 
reau of Investigation. The FBI, of 
course, more than merits such respect. 
No wthere is a chance to demonstrate 
that respect by deeds. For I am sure 
that what the Bureau and its distin. 
guished Director, Mr. Hoover, would 
most appreciate, as would Attorney Gen. 
eral Brownell and the President, woulg 
be the necessary new legal instrumep. 
talities with which the Bureau can fyr. 
ther discharge, as it has already so we] 
done, its obligations to the American 
people. 

Let us untie the hands of the Fp 
so that it can achieve additional success 
in the antisubversive battle. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
July 27 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star entitled “How Congress Can Help 
the FBI,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How Concress Can HELP THE FBI 


House response to President Eisenhower's 
request for authority to strip citizenship 
from persons convicted of seeking the violent 
overthrow of the Government was most en- 
thusiastic. The administration bill to this 
end was passed with shouts of approval. 
There ¢re good chances of Senate action, 
despite the rapid approach of adjournment. 

The denaturalization plan proved to be 
popular in Congress from the moment it was 
proposed last January by the President in 
his state-of-the-Union message. It is said 
that the idea of depriving convicted Smith 
Act violators of citizenship originated with 
General Eisenhower himself. The law al- 
ready provides for revocation of citizenship 
for persons convicted of treason or of bear- 
ing arms against the United States. It would 
be logical, the President felt, to extend this 
penalty to those who, like the leaders of the 
Communist Party, were found guilty of 
teaching or advocating the overthrow of the 
American Government by force or violence. 

Actually, however, the principal Commu- 
nist conspirators in this country would 
escape the denaturalization process, since it 
would apply only to persons convicted in the 
future. Most of the top-level Red leaders 
in America already have been convicted un- 
der Smith Act prosecutions and are in jail. 
Only lower-level Communists yet to be tried 
would be affected, if convicted. 

If Congress wants to give the FBI some 
really effective help in ridding the Nation of 
spies and saboteurs—and there is no doubt 
of congressional intent in that general re- 
spect—it can do so by enacting the admin- 
istration’s wiretapping bill. The House al- 
ready has passed a modified measure, per- 
mitting the FBI to tap spy telephones after 
first obtaining a court order. Both Attorney 
General Brownell and FBI Director Hoover 
prefer the Justice Department's bill, which 
would lodge authority for wiretapping in 
the Attorney General’s office, rather than 
the courts. In either case the legislation 
would legalize the use of wiretap evidence 
in Federal courts, thus plugging a large and 
dangerous loophole in our defenses against 
enemy plotters. The responsibility for con- 
tinued existence of this loophole is 


Congress. 
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Unnecessary Government Competition 
With Private Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leaders in the nationwide fight to 
end unnecessary Government business 
competition with private enterprise and 
free labor is George E. Stringfellow, 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association. One of the finest state- 
ments made before the Committee on 
Government Operations in its recent 
hearings on the subject of Government 
competition was made by Mr. String- 
fellow, and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I place in the Recorp Mr. String- 
fellow’s statement to the committee, a 
prief biographical sketch of Mr. String- 
fellow, and editorials on the subject from 
the Paterson (N. J.) News, the Trenton 
(N. J.) Trentonian, and the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post. This also gives me 
an opportunity to thank Mr. Stringfel- 
low for the important role he and his 
organization have played in this battle 
to protect and strengthen private enter- 
prise and free labor in this country. 


The above mentioned follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, PRES- 
IDENT, NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
BerorE HousE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OprraTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO H. R. 
8832, H. R. 9834, anp H. R. 9835, Juty 15, 
1954 


My name is George E. Stringfellow, of West 
Orange, N. J. I appear before you as the 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, an organization that is partisan only 
to the taxpayers. 

Our association works at all levels of gov- 
ernment—local, State, and Federal. With 
respect to the Federal level, its annual pro- 
gram, adopted by the statewide membership, 
calls for sound Federal finance, including: 
(a) A balanced Federal budget and improved 
congressional faciilties.to study the budget; 
(b) reduction or elimination of Federal sub- 
sidies to State and local government, busi- 
ness, and agriculture; (c) curbing of the 
trend toward Federal competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

The bills before us this morning touch 
upon all three of these interrelated objec- 
tives. They bring into focus fundamental 
questions as to the nature and purpose of 
the Federal Government, 

Today the Government is engaged in mul- 
tifarious business operations ranging from 
coffee roasting to great transportation enter- 
prises, and totaling more than .100 widely 
diversified activities. These constitute a 
major deviation from the role envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution. That docu- 
ment leaves with the States and the people 
all powers not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government. Nowhere does it indi- 
cate governmental preemption of the fields 
of private enterprise. It casts government 
in the role of arbiter, not entrepreneur. 

In this connection, we in New Jersey are 
concerned over the threatened increase in 
the statutory debt limit above the present 
$275 billion, We realize that this threat 
derives from the belief held by some that 
the Federal income is such that later this 
year it may not give the Treasury a satis- 
factory working balance. Assuming this to 
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be the case, our question is, What are the 
alternatives to increasing the debt limit? If 
there are such, we believe they should be 
utilized. While we realize that it is imprac- 
ticable to take the Government out of com- 
petitive business and place this business 
upon a taxpaying basis abruptly, neverthe- 
less, we can only conclude that one of the 
causes of the present fiscal situation is that 
the Government has denied itself the tax 
income that would normally result if its 
heterogeneous industrial empire were oper- 
ated as private enterprise. 

Industry—the work of men—is the root 
of wealth. As we look back over the years 
when men have been free to devote their 
ingenuity and their efforts in the production 
of wealth, we see our Nation assuming pre- 
eminence among the nations of the earth 
and its people enjoying the highest living 
standard the world has ever known. When 
we ponder the extent to which the Federal 
Government has entered the fields tradition- 
ally reserved to private initiative, we have 
grave misgivings for the future of our way of 
life. 

The free-enterprise system provides the 
lifeblood of the national economy; it is pro- 
ductive; it is regenerative; it pays taxes. 
The right of individuals to answer the call 
of economic opportunity will always spur 
men on to great achievement. But govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the instru- 
mentalities of production are the essence of 
socialism and the genesis of dictatorship, 
corruption, and national degeneration. 

In the field of private enterprise it is the 
responsibility of management to produce 
products that are acceptable to the public; 
to keep the cost of production under con- 
trol; to pay local, State and Federal taxes; 
to conserve capital investment and to re- 
place and expand it as necessary; and to give 
stockholders a reasonable return upon their 
investment. These are challenges which call 
for the best efforts that men can give. 
Through the resulting prosperity, the Nation 
prospers. 

Usurping the role of industrial manager, 
government reduces the volume of private 
business, while competing unfairly with its 
own citizens. It deals largely with a captive 
market. It is able to avoid many of the 
rigors of cost control. It consumes taxes, 
but produces none. It may call upon the 
taxpayers of the Nation to replace and ex- 
pand its capital structures. And it is not 
responsible to pay the stockholders, who are 
the taxpayers, a return upon their invest- 
ment. 

Ignoring the tax and other responsibilities 
of private enterprise, government assumes a 
fallacious accounting out of which it con- 
trives so-called “yard-sticks” of cost and 
service charges. These it hurls like spears 
at taxpaying industry in an insatiable ef- 
fort to widen its domain. 

We in New Jersey are appalled at the size 
and complexity of the Federal Government’s 
operations and their rapid growth in recent 
years, in competition with taxpaying busi- 
ness. True, there may be certain specialized 
businesses that the Federal Government 
must carry on for itself. But the vast scope 
of the Federal Government’s industrial em- 
pire and its far-flung bureaucracy spell so- 
cialism—socialism which crept at first, but 
which now assumes a cyclonic velocity, 
sweeping before it the basic values of a 
worthy national heritage. 

In recent years, under the abnormal pres- 
sures of a great depression and a second 
World War, government has explored many 
methods of promoting the general welfare. 
Some of the results of these explorations 
have been good, others bad. Now it is ap- 
propriate that these methods be reviewed; 
the good retained and the bad discarded. 

Your committee now has before it three 
bills that have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. I am pleased to note 
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that one of these is by Representative Frank 
C. Osmers, Jr., of New Jersey, and has a 
counterpart in a bill introduced by Senator 
Rosert C. HENDRICKSON, also of our State. 
Here it should be noted that various phases 
of the general subject are also under study 
by the second Hoover Commission. I do not 
propose to set forth a detailed critique of 
the relative merits of these bills, nor of any 
specific proposals to the same end. I am 
here to express our association’s conviction 
respecting the general purpose of all of the 
efforts in this category. 

We want the Federal Government to 
reembrace the philosophy which has made 
our country great. 

We want the trend toward socialistic con- 
trol of business reversed. 

We want the Federal Government to get 
out of competition with private enterprise. 

These are the purposes of the bills which 
you have before you. We applaud the efforts 
you are making, which are documented in 
the official publications of your committee 
and its subcommittee, to find the most log- 
ical, the simplest, and the best way of ac- 
complishing these purposes. We realize that 
many Members of the Congress, in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, are 
pledged to these same ends. 

I appear before you this morning to pre- 
sent these views held by the organized tax- 
payers of New Jersey. We have faith that 
you of the Congress will prove equal to the 
challenge at hand. 


— 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE E. 
STRINGFELLOW 


George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas A. Edison, Ltd., 
Scotland, and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange; 
was a daily business associate of Thomas 
Alva Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board of 
directors of the American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; member of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute and the American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City, and member of the board of 
directors of Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the 
American Cancer Society. Founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
society, and the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award. 

He is honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, was awarded the certificate 
of service by the Rotary Club of Orange, 
N. J.; was cited as the outstanding citizen of 
the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited by 
the Brotherhood Committee of Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor of 
fine arts from Ithaca College, honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from South Jersey Law 
School; honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Upsala College; honorory degree of doc- 
tor of humanities from Indiana Technical 
College; a citation of merit award from the 
New Jersey Association of Business Schools. 

Served two terms as president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City; served two 
terms as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood; former chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of New Jer- 
sey; member of the imperial divan of the 
Shrine of North America. 

His clubs: the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jersey; Union 
League Club of New York and Philadelphia; 
New York Railroad Club; Duquesne Club of 
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Pittsburgh; Montclair Golb Club, Montclair, 
N. J.; and the Essex Club of Newark, N. J. 
Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 


N. J. 
Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 


—— 


[From the Paterson (N. J.) News of July 21, 
1954) 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


In his role as president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association, George E. String- 
fellow made a potent presentation before the 
congressional Committee on Government 
Operations. Burden of Mr. Stringfellow’s 
argument before the representatives was that 
there has been too much governmental com- 
petition with private enterprise and he 
wants it eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Even in advance of his forceful exposition, 
Mr. Stringfellow is in a fair way to seeing his 
goals achieved. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion bas demonstrated its sympathy with the 
principle of business for businessmen with 
a minimum of governmental interference. 
The current debate over the Atomic Energy 
Commission's dealing in power through pri- 
vate companies piped via TVA is an offshoot 
of the administration's encouragement of 
private dealing. 

Strangely enough, however, an industry 
like silk dyeing, always proudly aloof from 
governmental control, went to Washington 
last week to seek official intercession for a 
business seriously affected by economic 
erosion. Not so many years ago, this would 
have been considered heresy in silk dyeing. 
Now leading interests want the Government 
to fix controls which it is felt would make 
for more workable intraindustry progress. 

Mr. Stringfellow's arguments, however, are 
potent and forceful, as is always the case 
with him, because while they may promote 
debate, there is no argument as to the in- 
cisiveness of his viewpoint. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
July 23, 1954] 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


“We in New Jersey are concerned over the 
threatened increase in the statutory debt 
limit above the present $275 billion. We 
realize that this threat derives from the 
belief held by some that the Federal income 
is such that later this year it may not give 
the Treasury a satisfactory working balance. 
Assuming this to be the case, the question 
is—What are the alternatives to increasing 
the debt limit?” 

That question, posed by George E. String- 
fellow, president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, before the House Committee on 
Government Operations in Washington re- 
cently, is one that has troubled many citizens 
who worry about our national debt. 

To the prudent, a debt is something to 
wipe out as expeditiously as possible. They 
are the people who are not in sympathy with 
the theory that our Nation must always be 
deep in debt, and they are not in sympathy 
with the idea that the easiest way out of 
financial difficulties is to increase the debt 
total. 

At the same time, many thinking people 
find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
They believe that reduction of the national 
debt can be accomplished only through an 
increase in taxes, or at best a foregoing of 
any tax reductions. 

Well, according to Mr. Stringfellow, and in 
answer to his own question, there is an 
alternative. 

First he points out that today “the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in multifarious business 
operations ranging from coffee roasting to 
great transportation enterprises, and totaling 
more than 100 widely diversified activities.” 

This, he holds, is contrary to Government's 
role as “envisaged by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, 
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So, while realizing “that it is impracticable 
to take the Government out of competitive 
business and place this business upon a tax- 
paying business abruptly,” Mr. Stringfellow 
presents the opinion that “one of the causes 
of the present fiscal situation is that the 
Government has denied itself the tax income 
that would normally result if its heterogene- 
ous industrial empire were operated by 
private enterprise.” 

“The free enterprise system provides the 
lifeblood of the national economy,” he said. 
“It is productive; it is regenerative; it pays 
taxes. The right of individuals to answer 
the call of economic opportunity will always 
spur men on to great achievement. But 
government ownership and operation of the 
instrumentalities of production are the es- 
sence of socialism and the genesis of dic- 
tatorship, corruption, and national degen- 
eration.” 

Mr. Stringfellow’s complaint about the 
Government's participation in multifarious 
business operations” is not new. Protests 
against this trend were particularly common- 
place during the Democratic administrations 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Although the present administration was 
put into power on a platform partially dedi- 
cated to a reversal of this trend, we now find, 
ironically, that governmental participation 
in multifarious business operations is more 
rampant than ever. As a matter of fact, the 
trend is so strong that even the Democrats 
are beginning to demand that a halt be 
called. 

With due allowance for the foregoing ex- 
ceptions, there seems to be more than pass- 
ing merit to Mr. Stringfellow’s summation. 


[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
July 26, 1954] 


GOVERNMENT IN Business: How Do WE FEEL 
Axsovut IT? 


Representative Frank C. OsMers, Jr., of 
New Jersey’s Ninth District, has a bill in 
Congress to set up an anti-Government- 
competition board which would drive Federal 
agencies out of fields where they compete 
with private enterprise. 

Hearings on the bill have just been con- 
cluded by the House Government Operations 
Committee. 

President George E. Stringfellow, of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, was one 
of numerous witnesses testifying in support 
of the bill and pointing out that the Gov- 
ernment’s investments in commercial and in- 
dustrial facilities range betwen $25 billion 
and $50 billion. They have testified that 
Government agencies are engaged in more 
than 100 types of business activity, including 
the operation of bakeries, ice cream factories, 
motion-picture studios, electric power plants, 
steamship lines, rope and paint factories, 
and shops producing false teeth, spectacles, 
and wooden legs. 

It is not necessarily true that all these 
Federal activities in apparent competition 
with private business are unjustified and 
wrong. There may be good reason for some 
of them. But it is highly doubtful that 
there is for most of them, and highly prob- 
able that the Government should get out of 
most of them and leave them to private 
enterprise. 

Most citizens and taxpayers are well aware, 
as one witness told the committee, “of the 
unreasonableness and unfairness of tax- 
exempt, publicly financed competition. 
They have seen that losses of such Govern- 
ment operations are often charged off to the 
taxpayers, both operating losses and capital 
losses.” 

In modified form, the bill now has been 
favorably reported to the House. It author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to hear 
specific complaints from businessmen af- 
fected by Government competition and to 
“suggest” that Federal agencies end such 
competitive activities under rules laid down 
by the President. 
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The bill also calls for an annual report 
to Congress by the President on what has 
been done in this respect and makes the 
following declaration of policy: 

“The Federal Government shall not en- 
gage in business-type operations competitive 
with private enterprise except where it can 
be demonstrated that it is necessary for the 
Government itself to perform such Opera. 
tions in the furtherance of nationa) PTO. 
grams and objectives legally established.” 

It is so late in the session that there fs 
little chance for further action on the bill 
this year, but what has been done may 
furnish a basis for similar legislation in the 
next Congress. 

But after the Senate vote Thursday order. 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission to go into 
the power-producing business in competition 
with private enterprise, and the House’s re. 
jection of the same proposal Friday, one 
wonders how Congress really feels about 
the Government-in-business question, of 
whether it has any strong convictions on the 
subject at all. 

For that matter, does most of the Ameri. 
can public? 





An Editorial on House Concurrent Reso. 
lution 165: A Must for U. N. Charter 
Revision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Staten Island Transcript, 
Staten Island, N. Y., entitled “An Edi- 
torial on House Concurrent Resolution 
165: A Must for U. N. Charter Revision.” 

The editorial follows: 


AN EDITORIAL ON HOUSE CONCURRENT REsO- 
LUTION 165: A Musr For U. N. CHARTER 
REVISION 
This newspaper sincerely believes that the 

No. 1 problem facing our beloved United 

States of America as well as the world 

is the aggressor-nation problem. A sound 

solution appropriate to the atomic-hydrogen 
age will change the course of history and will 
bless this and future generations. It is, 
therefore, with a great sense of love for our 
fellow man, that we urge all our readers as 
well as all Americans of all races and creeds 
to support one of the most momentous peace 
proposals ever submitted to the Congress 
of the United States. It is known as House 
Concurrent Resolution 165. As far as we 
know, this newspaper is the first in our 
country to come out editorially in favor of 
its adoption. While we do not wish to chal- 
lenge the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) as news- 
paperdom’s preeminent crusader or to put 
to shame the seemingly callous indifference 
of so-called great newspapers which render 
lipservice to the great cause of world peace, 
we clearly realize that sparks generated by 
this editorial can cause little-publicized 

House Concurrent Resolution 165 to sweep 

the country in no time. 

Congressman Roy Wier, of Minnesota, in- 
troduced this wonderful measure on July 20, 
1953, just before adjournment. 

House Concurrent Resolution 165 reads in 
part as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring) , That the Con- 
gress of the United States favors the adop- 
tion of the following definition of the phrase, 

loving state,’ as used in article 4, of 
the United Nations Charter: 
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we ce-loving state is hereby defined as 
i oes which gives its people the right 
“y ‘ve in @ referendum for peace or war, 
A t in the case of direct invasion and 
ae for the use of joint military power by 
ye organization.” 

“Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 

. that any member nation of the United 
ae which does not comply with this 
a taking the necessary political 
Ce within 5 years after its adoption by 
a_i Nations, shall be automatically 
cand from membership in the United 
Nations. t- 
“ _ The Congress requests the Pres 
heat instruct our chief delegate to the 
sited Nations to take all steps possible to 
efect the purpose of this resolution. 
“(Members of Congress will gladly send you 
scopy if you write to them at House Office 
puilding, Washington, D. C.) 

one of the outstanding features of this 
storyemaking proposal is that it effectively 


e 
this org! 


sence the power of all religions to pre- 
vel t war, without even mentioning the word, 
‘seligion.” It is rather evident that a per- 
son who has a voice in deciding an issue can 


fectiv pply his or her understanding of 

a ae ae 4 religion to the problem. 
\what better way of putting religion into the 
United Nations than this.) And what issue 
is more important in any country than the 
question of peace or war. We feel confident 
that the majority in every country would 
reject an aggressive war. And we believe in 
“majority rule” (even if the majority may 
be wrong at times). We hardly need to re- 
mind you that “majority rule” is one of the 
cornerstones of our political structure. 

A referendum is really a method of hon- 
etly and efficiently registering the will of 
the majority of balloting directly for an idea 
instead of voting for men who only promise 
to support that idea. 

It cannot be denied that a referendum on 
a vital or supreme issue is democracy func- 
tioning at its best. 

Another great advantage is that the 
U.S.8. R. cannot charge that the U. S. A. is 
trying to force its own political theories on 
the world for the simple reason that no 
nation in the world at the present time, holds 
such a referendum for a war of aggression. 
The war referendum idea can control, handle, 
or effectively discourage aggression between 
nations. It will make the people, instead of 
their leaders, responsible for acts of war. 
By scrapping “peace and war making by the 
few,” we the people will gain “peace making 
by the multitude.” Just think what this 
will mean to the mothers and wives in the 
world, And don’t forget the men who know 
war first hand. 

In one sense, the aggressor nation prob- 
lem boils down to elementary justice and 
honesty. Was it honest and just for only a 
handful of nations to supply all the firemen 
and fire engines to put out the fire in Korea? 
What a morale builder and a propaganda 
weapon it would have been if all the members 
of the U. N. had at least token forces in 
Korea, 

And what about those so-called peace- 
loving nations which were adding fuel and 
fanning the blaze? These nations should 
a be designated as peace-disturbing na- 
40nS, 

No one country is the direct target of this 
Proposal. Obviously the U. S. S. R. is the 
most powerful country in the peace-disturb- 
‘ng category and so can be honestly called a 
‘reat to the peace. For all practical pur- 
poses the U. S. S. R. is no longer in the U.N. 
“he is using the U. N. as a convenient sound- 
ing board for her propaganda for 
conf usion and apathy. Why should the bona 
ide peace-loving countries of the U.N. spend 
® much time in publicizing the big lie when 
‘hey could be constructively engaged in 
publicizing the big solution as typified by 
House Concurrent Resolution 165. 
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Never was it more true that when there 
is no vision, the people perish. Our boys 
died in Korea, not so much because this was 
a Truman war, but because the statesmen 
of the world are blind to the overwhelming 
desire of all people for world peace. News- 
paper editors and radio commentators would 
be rendering public service of the highest 
order if they would repeatedly and continu- 
ously publicize the big solution (exemplified 
by H. Con. Res. 165) every time that they 
report the latest phase of the big lie. 

The adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165 by the U. N. would force Russia to 
put up or shut up. It would be next to 
impossible for her to explain her voluntary or 
involuntary expulsion from the U. N. without 
setting off the sparks that would start the 
revolution. Certainly a revolution in the 
U. S. S. R. would be the very best way to 
solve the problem. And nothing should be 
overlooked to encourage the Russian people 
to eliminate their ruthless leaders as quickly 
as possible. House Concurrent Resolution 
165 would cause the common people of 
Russia to really become our secret allies. 

It is self-evident to every clear-thinking 
person that there is something radically 
wrong with the U. N. political structure. 
How many individuals in their right minds 
would ever care to join or retain member- 
ship in a private association modeled after 
the existing U. N. unless improvements could 
be reasonably made? And should not re- 
spectable governments act like respectable 
individuals? Every healthy organization has 
sound and effective membership provisions. 
Why should any member of the U. N. which 
fails to supply its quota of the necessary 
policemen to arrest the aggressors, be al- 
lowed to participate in the talking and 
voting? 

If membership in the U. N. was limited 
to honest to goodness bona fide peace-loving 
nations, many of its present problems would 
evaporate. The founders of the U. N. failed 
miserably to provide a satisfactory and prac- 
tical definition of the phrase, “peace-loving 
state.” It is conceded that all nations shall 
eventually become members of the U. N., 
but only politically mature States those that 
adopt House Concurrent Resolution 165 shall 
be considered as eligible for membership as 
real peace-loving states. Is it not therefore 
logical to expect that membership of real 
peace-loving states would work together 
much better in organizing a powerful police 
force for mutual defense in stamping out 
aggression? Several other provisions may 
be desirable to wisely define the term “‘peace- 
loving state” as used in the Charter of the 
U.N., but the most important provision must 
be the principle contained in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 165. 

The United Nations Charter is scheduled 
to come up for revision in 1955. As the world 
looks to America for leadership it is of ut- 
most importance that the United States of 
America be fully prepared with the best pos- 
sible revision program. 

Although the veto provision makes it seem 
almost impossible to achieve any major revi- 
sion of the charter, yet the power of public 
opinion together wtih friendly statements 
from the new Malenkov regime make all 
things seem possible. Certainly the almost 
universal appeal of the principle in House 
Concurrent Resolution 165, together witb 
President Eisenhower's strong spiritual back- 
ground and Malenkov’s New Year’s state- 
ment, should contribute to its acceptance 
or adoption by the U. N. 


When President Eisenhower spoke about a 
“new approach” to the atom problem in his 
recent dynamic speech to the U. N., it is in- 
deed a case in point to say that House Con- 
current Resolution 165 is very definitely a 
new approach to the aggressor-nation prob- 
lem and of far greater potentialities. On 
the other hand Premier Malenkov’s recent 
statement in reference to obtaining a pledge 
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by the great powers not to use atomic weap- 
ons, might be considered as a clever propa- 
ganda move to put the United States of 
America on the spot in view of our great 
superiority in that field. What a counter of- 
fensive psychological warfare answer would 
be to the principle contained in House Con- 
current Resolution 165. By his inherent 
power the President can use this idea with- 
out waiting for congressional action or in- 
structions. 

It is hard to reconcile our passage of dis- 
armament resolutions and encouraging all 
nations as well as our former enemies to re- 
arm. Partial disarmament might be very 
dangerous now. 

It is also hard to reconcile our support of 
the policy of seif-determination of peoples 
and our opposition to the seating of Red 
China in the U. N. while we approve of the 
U.S. S. R. and its satillites as members. 

The United States of America could make 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 one of the 
chief cornerstones of its foreign policy by 
giving preferred treatment to any nation 
which supports this idea. Thus democracy 
would be encouraged to grow as never before 
in the world’s history. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President spoke about “the value of holding 
the initiative in foreign affairs.” Passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 by this 
session of the 83d Congress will give us a real 
sure grip on “the initiative” for “winning the 
peace” and at the same time reassure other 
members of the free world that the American 
people hold the balance of power instead of 
American militarism. It would create the 
right kind of political climate for a future de- 
pendable disarmament, 

In order to secure congressional action on 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 we strong- 
ly urge all citizens who are in favor of world 
peace (and especially those who pray for 
peace) to communicate with their Senators 
and Congressmen, their religious leaders, 
newspaper editors, radio commentators, civic, 
labor, and veteran organizations, and last 
but not least their friends and neighbors, 
Ask them to act by sending letters and tele- 
grams. 

It is especially appropriate to recall one of 
General Eisenhower's statements. “No one 
wants war. The common man everywhere 
hates war. We must enlist that hatred of 
war to prevent it happening again.” He has 
also spoken about a “crusade for peace.” 
We cannot imagine how he could do anything 
but favor the political formula for peace in 
House Concurrent Resolution 165. House 
Concurrent Resolution 166 is the best way to 
translate peaceful utterances into deeds. 

In conclusion we say that the principle 
embodied in House Concurrent Resolution 
165 deserves to be studied, discussed, and 
approved by the Congress and the U. N. in 
order to win the battle for the minds of men, 
The Bible reminds us that “When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him” (Proverbs 
16: 7). 

If the atom-hydrogen bombs make war 
total, then the principle in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 165 is the best way to make 
peace total. In other words, the spiritual 
equivalent of the atomic bomb must be used 
in order to gain the victory over the evil of 
armed aggression. The world’s best hope 
for preventing world war III is to accept as 
quickly as possible House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 165. 

While House Concurrent Resolution 165 1s 
now under study in the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, it is assumed that the spe- 
cial Senate Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter is simultaneously consider- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 165 to~ 
gether with all other proposals for amending 
the U. N. Charter. The United States must 
be thoroughly prepared with a sound and 
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dynamic program when the Charter auto- 
matically comes up for review in 1955-56. 

If the United States really wishes to cap- 
ture the imagination and enthusiastic sup- 
port of peace-loving people everywhere with 
inspired and effective leadership for peace, 
then House Concurrent Resolution 165 is 
a must for U. N. Charter revision. 





Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial by Austin V. Wood, in the Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, of July 24, 
1954. 

The matter Mr. Wood discusses is a 
very grave one and I feel should be 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. I agree with this distin- 
guished editor that it is time the Amer- 
ican people be told by the President of 
the United States whether or not he 
agrees with Mr. Churchill’s statement. 

. We know from past experience in try- 
ing to deal with Communists that we 
always come out on the short end. We 
cannot rely on their word, as their whole 
program is based upon the philosophy 
that the ends justify the means. They 
use lying, cheating, force, and any meth- 
ods at their command to gain their ends. 

As Mr. Wood pointed out, there is a 
vast gulf between the idea of peaceful 
coexistence and the mood of forcible ex- 
tirpation. Let us be consistent in our 
stand before the world. Our policy has 
been the complete abolishment of com- 
munism. Are we now doing an about 
face and accepting communism by striv- 
ing to coexist with this unholy power 
that will continue to work deviously and 
with fiendish cleverness to bring about 
their long-range objectives of world 
Communist domination? 

I hope all my colleagues will take the 
time to read this editorial: 

THINKING It OVER 
(By Austin V. Wood) 

Mr. Churchill, in his report to Parliament 
on his recent visit to the United States, 
made a most important statement, the sig- 
nificance of which apparently has been over- 
looked by the press of the Nation. The 
statement is so important that it should be 
quoted verbatim. Here it is: 

“In the speech which my right honorable 
friend, the Foreign Secretary, made in wind- 
ing up the debate before our departure, he 
used, in speaking about the relations of the 
Communist and free worlds, the phrase 
‘peaceful coexistence.’ This fundamental 
and far-reaching conception certainly had 
its part in some of our conversations at 
Washington, and I was very glad when I 
read after we had left that President Eisen- 
hower had said that the hope of the world 
lies in peaceful coexistence of the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist powers, adding also 
the warning (with which I entirely agree) 
that this doctrine must not lead to appease- 
ment that compels any nation to submit 
to foreign domination. 
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“The House must not understate the im- 
portance of this broad measure of concur- 
rence of what was in that case the English- 
speaking world. What a vast ideological gulf 
there is between the idea of peaceful co- 
existence vigilantly safeguarded, and the 
mood of forcibly extirpating the Communist 
iallacy and heresy. It is indeed a gulf.” 

If President Eisenhower agrees with this 
interpretation of the concurrence reached at 
the conference it means a direct departure 
from our former foreign policy. 

During the entire Truman administration 
it was the conception of our State Depart- 
ment that eventually Russia must be com- 
pelled to withdraw from Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the other satellite nations. To 
this end underground movements were en- 
couraged and there was much discussion 
concerning the organization of an army of 
liberation, 

In the Far East we have refrained from 
recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime, although, in the absence of armed 
intervention, it obviously is the well-estab- 
lished government of China. We have per- 
sisted in our recognition of the Chiang Kai- 
shek government both within and without 
the United Nations. This can only be in- 
terpreted as our conviction that Chiang Kai- 
shek is only temporarily in Formosa and 
eventually will return to power on the main- 
land. 

There certainly is, as Mr. Churchill stated, 
a vast ideological gulf between the idea of 
peaceful coexistence and the mood of forcible 
extirpation. The one means we accept com- 
munism and the present Communist expan- 
sion as permanent. The other means we 
await the day when armed might will restore 
democracy. 

It long has been apparent that our differ- 
ences with Russia at some time or other 
must be settled either by war or negotia- 
tion. During the early years of the “ccid 
war” we refused negotiacvion upon the plea 
that when the proper time arrived we must 
negotiate from strength. We built up that 
strength. We developed the atom and hy- 
drogen bombs. We gave our military forces 
the firepower of atomic weapons. We sur- 
rounded Russia with airbases from which 
she could literally be wiped out of existence 
within a few hours after a declaration of 
war. Certainly if ever we are to reach a 
position of strength. that goal has been real- 
ized. And yet so late as this past spring, 
when the Geneva Conference was*proposed, 
we vigorously opposed that conference or any 
other negotiation, and only agreed to attend 
when it became apparent our allies were de- 
termined the conference be held. 


Whether or not this policy has been wise 
is beside the point. Wise or unwise it has 
been our policy and it denoted our determi- 
nation that at some time communism should 
be forcibly extirpated. If now it is our 
policy to accept partition of the world it 
logically calls for a change in our attitude. 

If, as inferred from Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment, we are to accept communism as per- 
manent and strive to coexist with the Com- 
munist powers, there would seem little logic 
in refusing to recognize Red China and in 
resisting its admission to the United Na- 
tions. This step would call for an end to 
our financial and military support of the 
Chiang Kai-shek government. It would call 
for an end to our interference in Indochina 
and other Asiatic struggles, except upon the 
invitation of the people of those nations and 
the plea that they were being enslaved. 


Such a change in our attitude seems to 
make inconsistent our Voice of America 
broadcasts urging resistance and prepara- 
tion for revolution in the satellite nations. 
It calls for an end to the almost daily name 
calling and vituperation. Above all, it calls 
for almost continuous negotiation, for if 
the present situation is to be permanent, in- 
ternational tension must be relieved. 
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All in all, Mr. Churchill’s statement 
Parliament is probably the most amen 
statement of recent years. Certainly it cal 
for clarification from President Eisenhower 
Is, or is not, Mr. Churchill's interpretati, 
correct? oa 





Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theodore G. Bateskj 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
about Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theodore G 
Bateski which shows what perseverence 
and determination will do. An ¢. 
tremely religious man, a man of vision 
and foresight, Monsignor Bateski’s life 
has been one of courage and spiritual 
guidance that may very well be a model 
for others to follow. The article follows: 
{From the Detroit News of July 27, 1954] 


UPPER PENINSULA COMMUNITY Hams Pausst 
Wuose Acts INSPIRE LEGEND 


Derour, MicH., July 27.—A parish priest 
who has become a legend in Michigan's 
Northland was honored last night for 5 
years of religious inspiration and commun. 
ity leadership. 

Protestants and Catholics of this village 
of 611 joined to honor the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Theodore G. Bateski, 74, who never 
drew religious lines when fighting for a civic 
cause. 

A dinner table crowd of 250, including 
State and local leaders, sang the praises of 
“the fighting priest of the North ind” ata 
dinner in Sacred Heart Community Hall. 
The occasion was Monsignor Bateski’s 50th 
anniversary as pastor of the waterfront 
parish at this eastern tip of Michigan's 
upper peninsula. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 


A committee of Protestants and Catholics 
planned the testimonal. The dinner was 
prepared and served by woment from the 
Ladies Aid of Detour Union Church and the 
Sacred Heart Ladies Guild, working together 
in a common cause. 

Governor Williams came to laud Monsignor 
Bateski. 

The Most Reverend Thomas L. Noa, bishop 
of the Marquette Catholic Diocese, who last 
month elevated Father Bateski to the eccle 
siastical rank of monsignor, sat at the 
speaker’s table with Rev. Arthur Heyes, the 
Episcopal minister from Sault Ste, Marie 
and longtime friend of the pastor; and with 
the Reverend Hebert Bryce, of the Protes 
tant Union Church of Detour. 


DETROIT TOASTMASTER 


The toastmaster was the Reverend Father 
Francis N. Reynolds, of Detroit. Speakers 
included C. G. Knoblock, general manager 
of Detour’s Drummond Dolomite, Inc., who, 
like Monsignor Bateski, fell in love with the 
north country and wrote the book, Above 
Below. Knoblock, a non-Catholic, was chal 
man of the sponsoring committee. 

Many leaders from the State’s business, 
industrial, professional, governmental, and 
religious domains were present, including 
Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of the Mack- 
inic Bridge Authority; Maj. James Robert- 
son, of Sault Ste, Marie; Mayor John Den- 
nely, of St. Ignace, and former Mayor Al 
Phillips; Circuit Judge Ned Kenlon, of Pe- 
toskey; Circuit Judge R. W. Nebel, of 
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Munising, and George A. Osborn, publisher 
of the Sault Ste. Marie News. 

" gpeakers recall how Father B was sent 
to the Wilderness post here in 1904 as a 
+ of punishment after the young priest 
sg refused his bishop's order to go to Rome 
cs anced studies. They told how he 
learned to love the area’s rugged 
e > and turned down chances to go to 
larger parishes. 

? BUILT FOUR CHURCHES 

They recounted how he built four churches 
» the area, going into the forest himself for 
lumber and manufacturing concrete blocks 
in his packyard. 

They told how he was drafted as village 
president during depression days and served 
ree terms, heading @ program of public 
impr vements, how he acted as local WPA co- 
ordinator without pay and directed the 
puilding of an airport, a municipal dock, 
and improved roads; how he spearheaded a 
jong legislative battle to close nearby Pota- 
cannissing Bay to commercial fishing, how 
he led the local campaign in support of the 
Mackinac Straits Bridge and was a powerful 
sponsor of the scenic highway from Cedar- 
ville to Detour. 

There were other tales—of his exploits as 
a hunter and fisherman, of his friendships 
with persons of note, including the late Hen- 
ry Ford and the late Senator Couzens, and of 
how he once walked out on a party of indus- 
trialists to sit at the bedside of a dying 
Indian. 

Parishioners recalled, too, how he had re- 
fused to have a fire in the church furnace 
during a cold spell last spring because swal- 
lows were roosting in the chimney. 


for adve 
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Wheat Referendum 
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Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of my district have been writing and 
telling me for some time that they want 
hands off by the Government in con- 
nection with rigid production and mar- 
keting controls. That they meant what 
they said was evidenced on July 23 by 
the vote in Lebanon County, Pa., on the 
the wheat referendum—103 to 26 against 
high supports and rigid controls. You 
know these Pennsylvania Dutch farmers 
like to be free to do their own planning— 


and there are no better farmers in our 
country. 


I think you will be interested in an 
editorial from the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily 
News of July 25, entitled “Wheat Refer- 
endum,” and, under the privilege granted 
me, I include it in these remarks. The 
editorial is as follows: 

WHEAT REFERENDUM 

Lebanon County wheat growers put up 
for prominent display Friday their good sense 
and love of freedom. 

They went to the wheat referendum polling 
Places of the county and voted 103 to 26 
ae tough production and marketing con- 
a and for free production, according to 
the United States agricultural stabilization 
and conservation office here. 
ae said, in effect, that they wanted a 

ds-off Government rather than one that 
meddles in their affairs, 

a estimated 500 or more farmers in the 

unty were eligible to take part in the ref- 


erendum. Thirty-two were challenged at the 
polling places. 

But the verdict rendered by those who 
voted was a distinct one, far more decisive 
than last year’s. In 1953 there were only 
64 county growers who voted against the high 
supports and rigid controls on wheat, as 
opposed to 55 who were for the obnoxious 
program, 

Even in the Nation, taking into account 
the big wheat operators of the Midwest, 
farmers are beginning to show signs of 
wrestling themselves from controls. Last 
year 87.1 percent of the more than 350,000 
wheatgrowers voting favored high supports, 
the political gimmick that is largely respon- 
sible for the mountainous surplus of wheat 
on Uncle Sam’s hands. 

This year, on the basis of almost complete 
returns, only 73 percent of the growers 
voted for the straitjacket controls. Only 
267,000 of the Nation’s wheatgrowers, esti- 
mated to number between 800,000 and 1,000,- 
000, bothered to vote. 

There is more than $6 billion in farm 
products in Government bins and ware- 
houses at present. The Government had to 
take it over from farmers. Now the question 
is what in the world to do with it. 

Congress some time ago passed a bill to 
get rid of about $1 billion worth of farm 
surpluses, $700 million through sale to 
foreign countries and $300 million in the 
old giveaway game. 

Currently on Uncle Sam’s hands are 889 
million bushels of wheat. 

That’s a lot of wheat. It is 514 bushels 
for every citizen of the United States, in 
fact. 

This very surplus is the reason why Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture Benson proclaimed 
wheat quotas for the 1955 crop. 

The law requires Benson to so act when 
the estimated total supply of wheat exceeds 
the “normal supply” by more than 20 per- 
cent, The “normal supply” is a year’s do- 
mestic and export requirements plus 15 per- 
cent as a reserve. 

And get this: The available supply for 
1954-55 is about 79 percent above the 
normal. 

The supply of wheat is far too great for 
domestic consumption and export needs. 
Secretary Benson, under existing legislation, 
acted to chop down the surplus. 

Thus the law of supply and demand would 
do nicely if it were only allowed to function. 
But that law has been hamstrung in favor 
of another law that is coated with more 
political sugar. 

Lebanon County farmers are getting the 
short end in wheat supports and in every 
other phase of the price support program. 
They are finding that 90 percent supporters 
cost them money through higher feed prices 
in their livestock operations. 

Livestock operations provide 77 percent of 
Pennsylvania farmers’ cash income. In this 
State farmers receive only 6 percent of their 
cash receipts from the price-supported basic 
commodities. 

Twelve Southern and Midwestern States 
derive more than 40 percent of the cash re- 
ceipts from the basic crops. Who’s ahead? 

What about the excess wheat used to feed 
livestock or poultry on the farm? If the 
price of feed and bedding is inflated because 
of the supports program, can’t farmers raise 
their own wheat for these purposes? 

The answer is “No.” Excess wheat which 
is fed on the farm is considered as having 
been marketed and is subject to the market- 
ing penalty imposed by the Government. 
And that penalty is most certainly a con- 
vincing one. 

There is little about this high price sup- 
port program that is not entangled and com- 
plicated. It even reaches its farming meth- 
ods, making for impractical and uneconomi- 
cal farm operations incidentally. 


But one thing is certain. Government 
controls are obnoxious in themselves, They 
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are even more repugnant when they are part 
and parcel of a fantastically artificial farm 
economy, and economy of inconsistencies, 
surpluses, and restrictions. 

Lebanon County wheatgrowers who voted 
against strong controls in the referendum 
are to be congratulated. 


Polish People Warned “We Cannot Fight 
Our Friends” and Told to Support Con- 
gressman Timothy P. Sheehan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Republican colleague, Congressman 
TrmoTuy P. SHEEHAN, of the 11th Illi- 
nois District, since he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1950, has presented to the Con- 
gress many of the problems and interests 
of American citizens of Polish extrac- 
tion. 

He presented the original resolution 
calling for an investigation of the Katyn 
Forest massacre of Polish Army officers 
near Smolensk, Russia, during World 
War II. He has presented a resolution 
in the House of Representatives advo- 
cating the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with the present Communist- 
dominated Polish Government. 

In Congressman SHEEHAN’s district on 
the northwest side of Chicago, the peo- 
ple of Polish extraction represent the 
largest single nationality group in his 
area, and all Polish people can be proud 
of the record of Congressman SHEEHAN. 


That the Polish people are conscious 
of the efforts that Congressman SHEEHAN 
hes made on behalf of the Polish com- 
munity is fully evidenced by the editorial 
from the Dziennik Chicagoski—the 
Polish Daily News—on January 23, 1954. 

The portions of this editorial from the 
Dziennik Chicagoski—the Polish Daily 
News—referring to Congressman SHEE- 
HAN are as follows: 

We cannot fight our friends, one of whom 
is Congressman TimMoTHy P. SHEEHAN, & 
Republican. The American Polish commu- 
nity should be interested in seeing that these 
two politicians remain in the offices which 
they have held up to the present. More- 
over, if there will be any opportunity for 
them to obtain higher offices, we should 
consider it our duty to support them. For 
both have proven many times their desire 
to sincerely cooperate with us and both are 
respectable fighters for the Polish cause in 
the United States Congress. We should 
painstakingly endeavor to insure that the 
number of friends of our Polish community 
increases every year, because by our own 
means alone we cannot secure and guarantee 
a. victorious outcome for our good cause, 
Our own strength alone would not be enough 
even if our Polish community were numeri- 
cally three times as strong as it really is. 

That is why we have been watching so 
fearfully the efforts of the Democrats who 
are trying to pick a proper candidate for 
Congress in Mr. SHEEHAN’s district. They 
were looking for a candidate with a Polish 
name, convinced that only such a man might 
be able to defeat the Republican Congress- 
man. It was wise that none of our Polish 
compatriots tried to run against Congress- 
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man SHeEHsN. Our Polish community can 
now openly support our present Congress- 
man without running the risk of criticism 
in that we do not know how to respect our 
friends. * * * 

We must always treat our friends with 
proper respect and never give them any rea- 
son for aversion. They are very useful and 
necessary for us in any political office they 
may, hold, either in a city or in a county, 
as well as in the State or in Washington. 





The Merry Mailman 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the Detroit Times, 
of July 25, 1954, explains very compre- 
hensively why the postal employees need 
a raise. 

The present leadership has deliberate- 
ly botched all possibilities of this by 
trying to force through the House a com- 
bined post office rate bill and the postal 
salary bill. One was an inexcusable raid 
on the users of the mail and the other a 
partial solution for proper salaries. 

Those of us who do not like legislation 
by coercion voted against the rule. The 
answer is obvious. Why have not pay 
bills been brought up? Why the move to 
adjourn by July 31? 

The article follows: 

THe Merry MaILMan 

Detroit postal employees, as well as their 
colleagues across the Nation, are watching 
with concern the slow process of the wage- 
increase bills now before Congress. 

This certainly should concern everybody in 
this city of Detroit which prides itself on 
well-paid employees, both public and private. 

Few realize that the pleasant fellow who 
delivers their mail day after day, has more 
trouble making ends meet than almost any- 
body with a steady job. 

A beginning postal worker starts at $1.611, 
an hour—#$64.60 a week—before the Gov- 
ernment takes some back for taxes. 

If the same unskilled worker took a job 
in a factory he would get around $1.78 an 
hour for sweeping floors. 

Or if he worked on an automobile pro- 
duction line he would earn a minimum of 
$1.95 to $1.98 an hour. 

Postal workers, of course, advance. A 
letter carrier who works faithfully for 9 years, 
at the standard increase of 5 cents an hour 
each year, would rise to $2.014%4 an hour. If 
he had become a regular on salary, instead of 
an extra at hourly rate, he would receive an 
annual wage of $4,070. 

His pay would still be below the average 
autoworker scale of about $2.14 an hour and 
slightly below the $2.04 paid drivers of city 
garbage trucks. 

It could be argued that postal workers of 
long service eventually get longevity in- 
creases, and benefit by paid vacations, when 
on annual salary. But try dangling such 
inducement before young men in a com- 
petitive market. 

Their attitude might well be: 

At present wages let the public carry its 
Own mail. 


The attitude would be understandable. 
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Bishop J. L. Hromadka and the Assembly 
of the World Church Council in Evan- 
ston, Ill. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the text 
of a communication which has been sub- 
mitted to me by Dr. Juraj Slavik, of the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, and a 
former Czechoslovak Ambassador to the 
United States. The article in question 
deals with Bishop J. L. Hromadka, head 
of the Czechoslovak delegation to the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches which is scheduled to meet in 
Evanston, Il., next month. The quota- 
tions from Bishop Hromadka’s own 
writings will clearly show his strenuous 
efforts to collaborate with the Commu- 
nist government of his own country in 
sharp contrast with his earlier pro- 
nouncements on this subject: 

J. L. HROMADKA AND THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 

Wor.Lp CHURCH COUNCIL IN EVANSTON, ILL. 


The second assembly of the World Church 
Council in Evanston will be attended, ac- 
cording to the press announcement, also by 
protestant clergymen from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Eleven prominent leaders of the 
Czech Brethren and of the Lutheran Church 
in Slovakia, as well as of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches of Hungary are sched- 
uled to attend the assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. All of them are, of 
course, leaders of the respective churches 
that are collaborating closely with the Com- 
munist regimes, Otherwise they would not 
be allowed to go abroad to foreign countries. 
All of them have proven to be reliable tools 
in the hands of the Communists and have 
already attended various peace meetings, or- 
ganized by the Communists in order to 
promote Communist ideas and coopera- 
tion—a line which serves the Communists 
in infiltrating free countries and in prepar- 
ing for aggression. 

The above mentioned churches of Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia have prepared the 
line to be taken at the Evanston assembly 
very carefully. They have already issued 
statements and resolutions telling of their 
willingness to cooperate with the churches 
in the Western democracies. The. church 
papers in Hungary and Czechoslovakia have 
been propogandizing the Evanston meeting 
ever since 1953. I happened to read the 
Hungarian papers Hungarian Church Press 
and Reformation Egyhaz and also the Czech- 
oslovak papers Kostnicke Jiskry, Cirkevni 
Listy and Krestanska Revue. For an Amer- 
ican or, for that matter, for any average 
foreign reader this reading might not be 
unsatisfactory, but for those of us who 
know what has happened to the free and 
really protestant churches, it is a sad and 
disappointing experience. The churches in 
the Iron Curtain countries are not free; 
the relations between church and state are 
regulated by laws which make the church 
subservient to the cause of communism. 
All churches are placed under the control 
of the State Office for Religious Affairs. 
Since all church property has been confis- 
cated, the state assumes the obligation to 
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pay the salaries of the clergy and the ex 
penses connected with the mainten ‘ 
religious worship and public instruction 
The churches have to present an annua] 
report of their operations and syby 


ance of 


nit 
budget each year. It is obvious that the 
activities of the churches have to follow the 


Comnyrunist line. 

The former dignitaries of the churches are 
all demoted, unless they were willing to fo). 
low blindly the Communist line. So jy Slo. 
vakia the Lutheran church—my church, jn 
which my father was a senior and | myself 
held lay positions—had to force into retires 
ment the two bishops who had resisteq nazi. 
ism and who were faithful servants of Goq 
and were forced to elect to these high Offices 
men who are willing tools of Communist 
masters. Two of them are coming to Evans. 
ton: the General Bishop Chabada ang the 
bishop of the western diocese, Kratina, 
Others to come are the dean of the theologi- 
cal faculty of Bratislava, Jan Michalko, and 
the bishop of the Magyar Calvinist Church, 
Varga, and the general inspector of the Luth. 
eran Church in Slovakia, A. Ziak, Member of 
Parliament. But the ideological leader of 
the Czechoslovak delegation is undeniably 
the dean of the Comenius Protestant Theo. 
logical Faculty of Prague. He will be accom. 
panied by the synodical senior of the Czech 
Brethren Church, Victor Hajek, who pro- 
tested against the Korean war resolution of 
the World Council of Churches adopted in 
Toronto and who urged Korean peace on 
Soviet terms. He even accepted the base 
charge that the allied forces had waged bac- 
teriological warfare. Hromadka, too, signed 
the protest issued by Hajek; they also adyo- 
cated the unification of Germany after the 
Soviet pattern. 

I shall not deal at this time with the less 
important personalities of the Bishops Cha- 
bada and Kratina, because they are unlikely 
to play a significant role in Evanston. It is 
quite different with Hromadka, who is the 
recognized spokesman of the Communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia. I shall quote from 
the excellent booklet written by Matthew 
Spinka, Waldo professor of church history at 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, Church 
in Communist Society—A Study in J. L. Hro- 
madka’s Theological Politics: “Among the 
various functions in which Hromadka serves 
the regime, the most intensive is the so- 
called peace campaign. In this activity he 
is the most eminent among the church 
leaders who are likewise energetically en- 
gaged in this ‘struggle.’ For from the year 
1950 on, the articles advocating ‘peace’ and 
denouncing the western democracies for war- 
mongering appear extremely frequently in 
the church papers, sometimes in every issue.” 
In this peace campaign Hromadka became 
the leading Czechoslovak figure. He was & 
delegate to almost all the peace congresses. 
Upon his return from the congress in Berlin 
(July 1-6, 1952), he declared himself con- 
vinced, on the basis of alleged scientific 
proofs, of the bacteriological warfare waged 
by the allies in Korea. No wonder that in 
July 1953 he received the first Czechoslovak 
peace award. 

The booklet of Professor Spinka should be 
read in its entirety. Its 55 pages give us 
an objective explanation of the metamor- 
phosis of this outstanding Protestant theo- 
logian, who is well known in America, where 
he taught and lectured during World War IL 
There are many people who still cannot be- 
lieve that this admirer of western civilization 
and of America, as they knew him at Prince- 
ton, could speak so convincingly for the 
East in defense of Communist ideology and 
practice. I, too, knew Hromadka during 
World War II and believed that as an ad- 
mirer of our philosopher, Thomas G. Mas 
aryk, this theological professor would be 
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of the leaders of a democratic and 
Czechoslovakia. I have a number 
of his pooklets written at that time which 
inscribed to me “with respect.” Profes- 
= spinka’s booklet deals in detail with the 
oor veaible roundabout of Professor Hromadka 
- he illustrates his points with abundant 
= ons. Nevertheless, I should also like 
ee a articles Professor Hromadka 
to quote rom Stat 
wrote during his stay in the United States. 
zitrek (Tomorrow), New York, 1942, vol- 
ume I: Before Sunrise: 

“Our 20 years of independence was the 

roduct of all the great religious, ideological, 
and political Czech struggles since early 
medieval days. With aloof exactitude I ob- 
serve the long line of Czech men and women, 
thinkers and statesmen, reformers and saints, 
knights and townspeople, peasants and work- 
ers, how one by one they had laid stone upon 
stone to build the cathedral of a free and 
sovereign state” (p. 80). 

“and now the outer structure, built by 
the great philosophical, moral, and political 
effort of the Palackys, Havliceks, Riegers, and 
Masaryks (of our nation), is in ruins’ (p. 81). 

“J would consider it a mistake, in fact a 
tragedy, if we were to succumb, under the 
influence of Soviet victories over the Ger- 
mans, to superficial emotion and to con- 
form hastily our ideological and political pro- 
gram to Communist philosophy and to the 
Soviet conception of the future world 
order. * * * First of all, we fought for almost 
2 years on the side of the Western Powers, 
namely of Great Britain, before the U.S. S.R. 
was dragged into the war. * * * This year 
will always be Britain’s glory. * * * Britain’s 
culture rests on moral and spiritual, indi- 
vidual and political forces, without which 
the future of humanity would be hopeless 
and crippled. * * * The historical fact will 
always remain that it was the British people 
who for 1 whole year were our only promise 
and guaranty of freedom; that they fought 
alone, forsaken; that they gave support to 
the wounded bodies of several small and 
subjugated European nations. * * * At the 
same time the Communist International de- 
liberately undermined the sympathies of 
those in the neutral states who should have 
been supporting the brave struggle of the 
British workers” (p. 86). 


“One cannot erase the grotesque fact that 
during the first 2 years of the war Commu- 
nists cooperated with highly questionable 
Fascist, isolationist, and other reactionary 
elements” (p. 87). 

“In America I reaffirmed my views very 
forcibly that the Marxist interpretation of 
history is not only inadequate scientifically, 
but that it can have disastrous results. * * * 
The Marxist method is not only inadequate 
scientifically, but it paralyzes moral energy, 
clearness of vision, and the courage to make 
quick decisions” (p. 87). 

“Our sincere loyalty to the fighting Soviet 
people must not deprive us of our independ- 
ent moral sense, of the basic principles of 
our cultural and political tradition. * * * 
In our religious, moral, and cultural tradi- 
tion we belong to Western European civili- 
zation. Hus leaned on Vyklif, just as in all 
our Middle Ages from St. Vaclav on we fol- 
lowed the Western interpretation of the 
evangel, the Greek philosophy, and the 
Roman concept of law. At the time of its cre- 
ative development the United Brethren was 
oriented toward Geneva. Palacky and Hav- 
licek were inspired by West European en- 
lightenment and liberalism. Masaryk and 
Benes deliberately linked our cause with the 
democratic West” (p. 88). 

“Some of the basie European historical 
realities will be our basis of support and our 
guiding marks even after the war. Among 
these are medieval Christian universalism, 
the struggle for the reformation of moral 
sincerity, and @ free interpretation of the 
evangel, the enlightened effort toward the 
UNalienable right to human dignity, the 
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ideal of responsibility and loyalty of knight- 
hood, the social struggle for economic de- 
mocracy. No matter what the mistakes and 
faults of the West may be, there could be no 
greater danger than if we were to forget 
what has been the scurce of Western inspi- 
ration and if we were not to seek a new, 
dynamic interpretation of its heritage, were 
we to accept passively the leadership of 
Eastern Europe” (p. 89). 

“It seems almost unbelievable that the 
British and Americans would abdicate from 
(the task) of building a new, postwar 
world” (p. 89). 

“Should the western democracies no longer 
lead, even then it would be our glorious mis- 
sion to hold high the banner of the West 
European moral and political legacy for it 
is the small and middle-sized European na- 
tions which can become the bearers and new 
inspiration of western tradition by rebuild- 
ing and completing it in the image of the 
new cathedral. 

“Official Soviet ideology is too narrow to 
suffice for the enormous tasks of a new Rus- 
sia, a new Europe, and a new world” (p. 96). 

“Today, at the crossroad of the ages, 
Masaryk can be a good guide and pilot, if 
we enter into the spirit of his works and 
understand the direction his alert mind 
points out to us. What is great about Mas- 
aryk is the fact that in his greatest de- 
sires he bridges the gulf between the pre- 
Munich period and the future world; that 
he gives us a great deal of reliable building 
material for its construction; and that as 
a guiding light he helps us to orientate our- 
selves in today’s darkness” (p. 92). 

Zitrek, volume III, January 1944, New York, 
the Soul of America, by J. L. Hromadka: 

“Have you noticed how Masaryk, for all 
his criticism, held America in high esteem 
(that is, the people of the United States) ? 
‘The good people are no less energetic in 
going after what they believe is good, whether 
it be humanity, religion, or cultural things. 
They are more enterprising in their goodness 
than we.’—‘When reading the more recent 
American authors, you see how strict they 
are in their criticism of these faults and of 
the flatness of American life. * * * If only 
our authors were as critical of our faults. 
The hope of the future is that Europe will 
be America’s equal and America will be 
Europe’s equal. In brief: America has given 
me much to think about and to study; from 
America I have learned much, very much’.” 
(Karel Capek: T. G. Masaryk Tells His story, 
p. 116.) 

“The United States will undeniably be 
victorious in Europe and in the Pacific. It 
will become the first naval power, pushing 
Britain to second place. * * * To all the 
small nations, the American people can be 
a@ real guaranty of their freedom. The Amer- 
ican tradition of humaneness, enterprise, 
initiative, personal responsibility, and kindly 
straightforwardness can bring a spirit into 
world cooperation which will be a pleasure 
and inspiration to millions and millions of 
less fortunate and less rich peoples in the 
whole world. What would the world be to- 
day without America?” (p. 118). 

For a new Czechoslovakia (nove Ceskoslo- 
vensko) series of lectures published by the 
YMCA, Prague 1946: 

“I was truly frightened when I saw how 
easily the motto has been publicized that 
just as we have until now turned to the 


West, we must now turn to the East. As 


though one could simply take off one’s coat 
and put on another. In the qyestion of one’s 
spiritual orientation, man’s highest, most 
important values are involved. It is a ques- 
tion of what is the truth, whom we should 
believe, and in whom to place our uncondi- 
tional trust.” (From Hromadka’s lecture: 
Czechoslovakia’s Mission in Present Europe, 
p. 29.) 

“A free Czechoslovakia is unthinkable 
without the renewal of common European 
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culture. Civilization, deeply rooted in the 
legacy of the Bible, belief in God and Jesus 
Christ, based on the Roman concept of law 
and order and on the philosophy and art of 
Greece has, for centuries formed a bond and 
unifying force among all the European na- 
tions and tribes” (p. 31). 

“It is to our advantage that our greatest 
philosophers were great Europeans. Whether 
one speaks of Hus (or his predecessors), 
Comenius, T. G. Masaryk, or Eduard Benes, 
they are all great Europeans whose Czechism 
and Slovakism was deeply rooted in the soil 
made fertile by the heritage of European 
culture. * * * These of our greatest men 
accepted the heritage of our spiritual cul- 
ture and tradition by looking forward. * * * 
They were not satisfied merely with pre- 
serving it. * * * Our real political leaders 
are the men who look forward. Firmly 
rooted in our classical culture, they are not 
afraid of any upheavals; on the strength of 
their faith, ideals and aspirations, they wish 
to build a new fellowship of soul and heart. 
We can perform a great deed for the entire 
world if we show how loyal we are to our 
people and country, and yet we are notwith- 
standing building a cathedral for all of 
Europe, as for our mother; how we wish to 
resurrect the fellowship of hearts and souls 
which stretches across Europe into all the 
continents. That is our great mission” (pp. 
32, 33). 

“All our great men, Hus, Comenisu, Masa- 
ryk, Benes are Westerners. One cannot un- 
destand Hus, Comenius, or Masaryk without 
a western background with the emphasis on 
clear thinking, human dignity, freedom, law 
and order, and human rights.” (From the 
Lecture to Youth, p. 72.) 

It would be very instructive to ask Profes- 
sor Hromadka at Evaston whether he still 
holds the views expressed so forcibly at that 
time. It would also be interesting to quote to 
him from his recent speeches in which he has 
reversed himself. I shall now quote from 
his utterances (though in condensed form) 
which were published in the Communist 
papers in Czechoslovakia: 

“Six years ago the war operations of World 
War II were brought to an end, but not 
the war itself. * * * Western statesmen 
were disquieted, in fact roused that the 
U. S. S. R. had come out of the war in- 
ternally strengthened and outwardly. It 
was apparent that the socialistic foundation 
of the Soviet people had proved itself and 
that social reconstruction had become nec- 
essary and unavoidable in other countries. 
Asiatic nations, colonial and semicolonial, 
experienced an awakening of their own dig- 
nity and launched the struggle for complete 
liberation. National freedom would not be 
possible, however, unless they would be lib- 
erated also from economic exploitation, so- 
cial injustice, and colonial slavery. Across 
the entire Asiatic and even the African Con- 
tinent voices were heard ever more loudly 
that there never will be real peace unless 
the countries, suffering from political and 
economic exploitation by the Western coun- 
tries, will be given full national rights and 
economic self-determination. All their as- 
pirations were centered on the Soviet Union, 
which after its famous victory in May 1945 
had become the hope of the miserable and 
exploited peoples numbering hundreds of 
millions, perhaps even a billion. 

“This historical absolutely new situation 
gave rise to the fear of those who until 
World War II had held in their hands in- 
ternational politics and world trade. An at- 
tempt was made immediately at the close 
of war to stop the growing influence of the 
Soviet Union and to frighten the Soviet 
statesmen by building more and more war 
bases, preferably directly on the borders of 
the U.S. 8. R. 

“Even those observers of international af- 
fairs who were in doubt as to who is respon- 
sible for the civil war in Korea but who finally 
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came to the core of the east Asian situation, 
realized that the Korean crisis is the result 
of America’s refusal to recognize the demo- 
cratic Chinese republic, but to do everything 
to wrench it from Mao Tse-tung. All of Asia 
was in the throes of an unheaval threaten- 
ing the domain of the Western white man. 
The entire foundation of economic capitalism 
was in a great crisis. War operations, to- 
gether with more and more armament, were 
to block the social advancement and political 
regeneration of the Asiatic countries.” (The 
World Council of Peace, pp. 403-405, in Slo- 
vansky Prehle No. XXXVII. 1951.) 

“The work we are doing for peace is hard, 
but noble. We call to our friends in all the 
world, across frontiers of lands and nations, 
to give us their hand in the struggle for the 
return of the United Nations to its original 
purpose. We ask them to fight at home 
against the injustice commited against the 
great Chinese people by preventing their dele- 
gates from taking their rightful place in the 
organization of United Nations so that they 
could help the Korean people in their work 
of reconstruction and social progress. Above 
all, we ask them to obstruct the plan of 
making Germany an armed spearhead for 
aggression and conquest.” (Rudé Pravo, 
October 13, 1953, Prague.) 

“When the news reached us that on the 
battlefield of Vietnam several hundred young 
Czechoslovaks had died fighting in the 
French Colonial Army, I was all the more 
overcome for I thought of the Vienna feeling 
of brotherhood of the progressive Frenchmen 
for the suffering people of Vietnam. At the 
very time when a gigantic struggle is being 
waged for agreement between nations, when 
the nations of Africa and Asia are struggling 
for their rights of self-determination and for 
their human rights, at that very time Czecho- 
slovaks are dying for the colonial exploita- 
tion of the white man. What a terrible 
thought. One can say without false pathos 
or hesitation that the struggle against the 
people of Vietnam is waged in the interest 
of the most reactionary and greedy strata of 
a dying society. That is not the struggle for 
true European ideals of freedom and equality, 
brotherhood and human dignity. It is a 
struggle for the darkest leftovers of the old 
system of colonialism against the healthier 
people yearning for freedom. Let us com- 
pare the ideals which have led our people in 
the distant and recent past with the ideals 
for which the Czech and Slovak boys are now 
dying on the battlefield for false promises. 
We feel sorry for their parents and close 
friends. We hold responsible those who mis- 
led our young people into this dirty service 
which is a disgrace to European society. As 
for ourselves, we intend to do everything so 
that the nations of Asia and Africa would 
achieve their rightful place in the world 
family of nations.” (Rudé Pravo, 23 XII, 
1953, Prague, The Traitors of the Nation.) 


“Hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific Ocean 
prove that new ways are sought how to 
frighten the world, how to paralyze its moral 
strength and force the nations to capitulate. 
After the fall of Dien Bien Phu, the Vietnam 
situation gave certain circles of the western 
and journalistic world, especially in the 
United States, the opportunity of depicting 
the danger of war in the darkest of colors 
and to frighten the people of the Western and 
Pacific countries with alleged plans of enemy 
aggression and expansion.” 

Professor Hromadka then continued to an- 
alyze the harmful effects of the so-called 
policy of imperialistic powers and to devote 
himself to the question of collective security: 

“The principle of collective security means 
the principle of equality of nations. Each 
nation has the right to follow the road to 
social and political construction within the 
framework of common security. That means 
the end to the cold war—I repeat—that this 
is the most dishonorable way by which the 
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politicians hope to keep up the war threat 
in times of peace; at the same time. they 
remain in safety and take no risks them- 
selves. We, the citizens of Czechoslovakia 
could say much about certain details of the 
cold war, because we have to deal with new 
attempts to deprive our people of the results 
of their labor. One example will suffice. We 
can say, however, that despite all the harm 
caused by the cold war, it has failed in its 
purpose and is turning against those who 
started, organized, and led it. The struggle 
for collective security is a struggle not only 
against the danger of war, but also against 
the low and false attempts at wrecking the 
construction of the other nation by deliber- 
ate, crafty acts of the marauders sent by 
the powerful state in peacetime to countries 
with which it is living in normal interna- 
tional relations.” (From the address of the 
Czechoslovak Delegate, J. L. Hromadka, Rudé 
Pravo, May 27, 1954, Prague.) 

“Summing up the main features marking 
the present situation of the churches in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia: The first of 
these is that these churches live and serve in 
the process of a profound historical change 
of far-reaching importance. This change is 
taking place in the fundamental thinking 
of historical existence. The Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak peoples are engaged in the vast 
work of reconstructing their social, economic, 
and political life. The second feature of the 
situation is that, while the peoples of this 
part of the world are building up a new 
order, they must constantly struggle with the 
difficulties and obstacles which are the re- 
mains of the old economic social and political 
order condemned by God. The third is that 
our churches, which were more or less grown 
together with the old order, must carry on 
a fight within themselves against their coales- 
cence with the old order. The fourth feua- 
ture is that it was by faith that the churches 
in this part of the world decided to affirm 
the new situation, expiaining clearly to the 
entire world of Christendom the premises 
and consequences of this decision of faith. 
The fifth point is that while we confess that 
Christ is the hope of the world, we are not 
blind or indifferent to the good hopes which 
the entire people and the entire human race 
cherish, working, toiling, and making sacri- 
fices for their fulfillment. 

“What will happen in Evanston? We see 
two trends in the ecumenical movement. 
There are people who would like to turn the 
World Council of Churches and the entire 
ecumenical movement into.a bastion, con- 
cerning the church in the state of spiritual 
self-complacency. They try to use the 
church as a fortress against the new histori- 
cal process, turning it into a spiritual Magi- 
not Line or even organizing a counterattack 
against what is going on in the world. But 
there is another trend, too. This means that 
we should try to make the World Council of 
Churches and, in particular, the Evanston 
Assembly, a place and occasion of inner self- 
searching, thus understanding the con- 
descension of God's infinite love into this 
world in Jesus Christ. Let us pray that the 
second trend may prevail in the ecumenical 
movement, in the World Council of Churches 
and in the world assembly at Evanston.” 
(Hungarian Church Press, vol. VI/4, Buda- 
pest, Feb. 15, 1954.) 

“I, even 30 or 40 years ago, identified my- 
self with the cause of the simple and poor 
people and, in the events of 1918, I sided with 
the progressive forces, in spite of the fact 
that my parents belonged to the class of 
well-to-do peasants. In 1938, after Munich, 
I realized that a historical period had come 
to its end. In 1948, when the final victory 
of the worKing class was accomplished, there 
was not a moment of hesitation in my mind 
as to where I have to stand. It became im- 
mediately clear to me in which camp we 
believing theologians have to fight, and so 
I am deeply moved that this celebration of 
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ours is honored by the presence of the pres 
dent of the State Office of Church Afni. 
representing the Hungarian Government, 
and that the representatives of the Czecho. 
slovak legation are also with us. There are 
people in the Western World who try to yy 
derstand me by looking for motives of op, 
portunism behind my position. 1 shou 
like to emphasize here that it is by deep con. 
viction that I side with those who are Work. 
ing for the spiritual and materia! develo 

ment of the working people, for the defen 
of the world’s peace and who are ready to 
make sacrifices for these causes.” (On the 
occasion of his Doctorate hon. causa in 
Debrecen, Hungary, June 24, 1953.) 

“The world revolution of our days, which 
is gradually spreading to all continents, wy 
brought into existence and energized py the 
importance of that stratum of European and 
American society which carries the responsi. 
bility for the economical and politica] world 
order, which has been unable to thrive in tly 
foundations of the bourgeois society, ang has 
failed to secure full human rights to the 
great masses and render help to the hundres 
of millions in Asia and Africa to enter tie 
road of liberation leading them out of th 
misery of famine, poverty, illiteracy, ang 
slavery. Today the very structure of human 
society is changing and human history js 
making a new name. The center of gravity 
has been moved from the old Western Euro. 
pean center partly to the East and the Fy 
West. Western European civilization, this 
world center of cultural progress, has lost its 
leading role and is struggling for its mere 
life. * * * There is nothing more terrible 
than to ignore stubbornly the events, trying 
to escape from them into persona! lamenta- 
tions and illusions. * * * The face of the 
world is changing. The civilization of the 
world will be shaped and molded by those 
nations which have grown up on the terri. 
tories outside the pale of Christian society, 
* * * We must learn honestly, think pro- 
gressively, face reality resolutely, and make 
up our minds. * * * It means victorious 
courage in settling our account with the Old 
World in penitent love, yet with a resolute 
and forward-looking face.” (Lecture on the 
occasion of his receiving the honorary de- 
gree.) 


“a TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR HROMADKA 


“In his extensive activities Professor 
Hromadka proves that the mission of a 
Christian theologician need not conflict with 
the effort to elevate socially human society. 
He has been winning over honest church 
representatives from other countries at con- 
ventions, congresses, and assemblies. Of ex- 
cellent use are his friendly contacts and the 
esteem which he enjoys for his literary and 
scientific work abroad. His spirited words 
with which he speaks to the heart simply, 
honestly, and convincingly are winning over 
new citizens to build over peacefully the Old 
World.” (Literarni Noviny, July, June 5, 
1954, Prague.) 


“J. L. HROMADKA RECEIVES THE ORDER OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


“The President of the Republic Anton Za- 
potocky has bestowed upon Prof. J. L. Hrom- 
adka, the dean of the Comenius Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Prague, member of 
the executive board of the World Council for 
Peace, the chairman of the Czechoslovak 
Committee of the Defenders of Peace, and 
the holder of the Czechoslovak Peace Award 
on his 65th birthday—the Order of the Re- 
public for his achievements in the struggle 
for preserving world peace.” (Rudé Pravo, 
June 8, 1954.) 

“If the reactionary elements in America 
were to gain complete victory, then I, a lover 
of America, would feel constrained, as one 
freely determining his actions, and despite 
all my friendship with many people in the 
United States, to stand on the side of the 
East.” (Kostnicke Jiskry, Oct. 8, 1947.) 
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“perhaps the most powerful (impression) 
ag made on me by the realization of the 
ae ue and incomparable changes in the 
an of Soviet life which have occurred with- 
at relatively short time. Society has be- 
come °° ° monolithic. Human dignity 
has been elevated and secured by the condi- 
tions of the new life created for the working 
ople and the peasants. * * * You observe 
: social barriers among the masses. Schools 
are open to all, obligatory for all. Immense 
housing projects for the workers are in the 
f construction where only recently 

process Oj 
there existed tumbled-down shacks. The 
Jocal and regional governments of cities, 
communities, and counties are in the hands 
of the working people. When you consider 
what Russian society was like 30 years ago, 
you cannot escape the powerful impression 
of change. * * * ‘You also hear (and feel) 
that increased attention is being given to 
family life and that in relations between man 
and woman, boy and girl, there exists a much 
rer, more genuine, healthier and uncor- 
rupted atmosphere than in the West or 
among us.” (Kostnicke Jiskry, Dec. 4, 1947.) 

“The Communists and Socialists may have 
been ruthless and unscrupulous, but they 
knew what they wanted and what was to be 
done.” (Theology Today, vol. 2, Princeton, 
N. J., July 1948.) 

“I accept the February step (the Commu- 
nist putsch in Czechoslovakia) as the un- 
avoidable and justifiable process of the social 
transformation of our life. * * * However, 
my attitude to the present regime is not 
that of an adaptation and self-identification. 
The center of gravity in my life and posi- 
tion is on another plane from that of the 
present masters of Czechoslovakia. The per- 
spective of my political decision essentially 
differs from the perspective of communism. 
I believe that the social and economic trans- 
formation of our life along the line of so- 
cialism cannot be contained and halted. * * * 
The path of my faith and the path of the 
Communist activity intersect one another, 
but they are not identical; they are of an 
essentially different nature.” (Theology To- 
day, p. 275, ibid. (July 1948) .) 

“The Communist-controlled regime may, 
with a sinister inner logic, drive our life 
into the straitjacket of a police state and a 
totalitarian system. However, I believe in 
the possibility of another alternative: that 
the Christian heritage and witness may 
prove to be a transforming power and keep 
the new socialistic or communistic order 
free from spiritual stagnation and impo- 
tence.” (Ibid., p. 276.) 

“We should look at the new effort from 
the perspective of all historical and world 
occurreices; we should understand that what 
is going on is basically necessary, legitimate, 
and useful for the large masses of the people. 

“Who will rejoice more than a real mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ when injustice 
and class differences will be overcome by a 
classless society? Is not the longing for a 
classless society of human brotherhood and 
freedom an echo of the prophetic and gospel 
message about Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God? * * * What could we have against the 
new order which does away gradually with 
violence, exploitation, and injustice? * * * 
But when the classless society will come 
into being, even then shall we meet with 
physical and spiritual disease, with sin and 
uneasiness of heart, with pride and selfish- 
hess, fornication and dishonesty. * * * And 
it will become evident that even the new 
Society will need the church more than the 
church will need the new society.” (Theol- 
ogy Today, vi. 4, p. 446, January 1950.) 

We Czech protestants used to boast of 
our church and cultural progressivism, in 
order that we might strengthen our church 
in the modern Ozech society. But who cares 
about our old progressivism today? * * * 
The sooner we get rid of it the better. 
Perhaps the time has come when it is nec- 
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essary to break the bonds of the old con- 

fessions, of the church tradition, of the 

hidebound immobility and _ self-compla- 

cency.” (Krestanska Revue, XVIII, 6, 1951.) 
* * s . s 

Is Professor Hromadka a defenso fidei? 
In our glorious history the leaders of the 
churches were ready to die for their belief. 
We have many martyrs, beginning with Jan 
Hus. Many of the unbroken souls are even 
now in Communist prisons and concentra- 
tion camps. But Professor Hromadka has 
no word of condemnation for those cruel- 
ties and injustices. In fact, Hromadka 
spoke for the regime at the peace congress 
in Budapest at the time the leaders of the 
Baptist Church were being tried for es- 
pionage and given long prison sentences. 
And now, just as Hromadka is about to set 
out on his trip to Evanston, there to exalt 
the Communist way of life and the achieve- 
ments of the brutal and godless’ regime— 
the news came from Czechoslovakia that 
the dignitaries of the Mormon Church in 
Czechoslovakia have fallen victim to the 
cruel regime. 

We, protestants from Czechoslovakia, who 
had to flee from the country or resign from 
our posts in protest to the Communist over- 
throw of Czechoslovak democracy, are 
deeply ashamed of the so-called leaders of 
Czech and Slovak Protestantism. In our 
past history the protestants have always had 
a leading role in the fight for freedom and 
human liberties. Now, however, the Prot- 
estant Churches are collaborating with evil, 
while the leading role in the fight for free- 
dom has shifted to the Catholics, who are 
resisting more valiantly against Communist 
barbarianism. For this Hromadka and his 
like are responsible. Even when freedom 
in restored to our country, the protestant 
churches will suffer because of the wrong- 
doing of the fellow travelers, who betrayed 
the truth and the teachings of Jesus. 


Soviet Russia Was Established in the 
Heart of Europe by Virtue of a Blind 
Foreign Policy—Postwar Political Aims 
Absolutely Ignored—This Same Blind 
Policy Continues 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, history will record that when 
in July 1945 Soviet Russia was estab- 
lished in the heart of Europe that it 
was a fateful milestone for all of man- 
kind. Such was the appraisal of that 
event by no less an authority than Sir 
Winston Churchill himself. ‘He should 
know, as he was a principal actor in that 
tragic melodrama. 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin, writing in the 
July Atlantic Monthly, evaluates Win- 
ston Churchill as a military strategist 
and world statesman. He concludes that 
Churchill was right in the position that 
he took on questions of military strategy. 
Purther, that he was sound in assessing 
the future political situation subsequent 
to the war. Obviously the United States 
had no peacetime plans. 

Baldwin points out that Churchill 
warned, prior to Potsdam, that an entire 
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generation has been drilled to the con- 
ditioned reflexes of communism, that 
half of Asia is Communist, and the rest 
is a battleground. Three-fifths of our 
national budget goes for arms; 142,118 
Americans gave their blood in Korea to 
halt the march of world conquest. He 
continues, “The world is two worlds— 
and there is no end in sight.” 

Mr. Speaker, Hanson Baldwin speaks 
with authority. I do not always agree 
with his conclusions, but his articles 
are interesting and challenging. 

In the last volume of Churchill's per- 
sonal account of World War II, he pro- 
vides proof—proof buttressed by other 
documentation, “that American political 
astigmatism, our blindness to postwar 
political aims, and our naive belief that 
Soviet imperialism had modified its 
dreams of world conquest was partially 
responsible for the establishment of com- 
munism in the heart of Europe.” 


In blind pursuit of but one objective 
in World War Ii—that of a military vic- 
tory, the political peace—so important 
to the world—was lost. Mr. Baldwin 
called the turn on this unfortunate situ- , 
ation in 1950. He says: 

My thesis—one held and advanced by many 
others—was that the unconditional surren- 
der doctrine, our failure to penetrate the 
Danubian piain and to push into the Bal- 
kans, and the halting of our armies short of 
Prague and Berlin and their subsequent 
withdrawal to the west had helped to give 
the Russians hegemony over Central and 
Eastern Europe. Similarly Yalta, with its 
territorial bribes to Russia, to induce her to 
enter the Pacific war, and our hasty and un- 
necessary use of the atemic bomb against a 
Japan already defeated and prostrate in- 
fluenced adversely the peace in the Orient. 


Mr. Speaker, many who have defended 
Roosevelt’s agreements at Yalta con- 
tend that failure of the agreements lies 
with Russia who broke them, who took 
advantage of our policies, and who 
turned our actions against us. Bald- 
win’s response to that argument is: 

Our World War II actions, policies, and 
agreements were in many cases so naively 
trusting, politically superficial, or limited in 
outlook as to make it not only possible, but 
easy, for Soviet communism to turn them 
to its advantage. Our World War II mis- 
takes aided Moscow to extend its Communist 
domination far beyond the borders of Soviet 
Russia. 


The 800 millions of people now domi- 
nated by Russia is mute evidence of that 
fact. 

What was the approach of the United 
States to Russia, under Roosevelt? Did 
the United States fear the domination of 
the Soviet in the heart of Europe? Mr. 
Baldwin says “No” and gives us the 
answer: 

- Robert Sherwood records in Roosevelt and 
Hopkins that Harry Hopkins took with him 
to the Quebec Conference in August 1943 a 
document, Russia’s Position, which quoted 
from a very high level United States military 
strategic estimate. This paper pointed out 
that “Russia’s post-war position in Europe 
will be a dominant one * * * since Russia 
is the decisive factor in the war, she must 
be given every assistance and every effort 
must be made to obtain her friendship. 
Likewise, since without question she will 
dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, 
it is even more essential to develop and main- 
tain the most friendly relations with Russia.” 
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It is remarkable that this paper and the 
entire policy of the American Government 
(until almost the end of the war) showed 
no worry about postwar domination of Eu- 
rope by Russia, even though twice in the 
twentieth century, the United States had 
gone to war to prevent domination of Europe 
by Germany. 


This was abject surrender to godless 
communism, Mr. Speaker. 

Pointing out that Mr. Churchill was 
obviously aware of the coming Russian 
menace, while Roosevelt and his advi- 
sers, except in 3 or 4 instances, had no 
fear of it, Baldwin says: 

So much, then, for the attitude of Down- 
ing Street; Churchill's approach to the prob- 
lems of international power was unquestion- 
ably far more realistic than the idealistic 
but impractical attitudes of the egocentric, 
charming but internationally inexperienced 
Roosevelt and some of his trusted advisers. 

What of the specific major issues of the 
war years which contributed to the later loss 
of the peace? 


And again, he says: 

Thus one of the fundamental policies of 
World War II, a policy which has greatly 
influenced, for better or for worse, the lives 
of this generation, was born. Unconditional 
surrender was laid down as a “diktat”—a one- 
man decision—without any study of its po- 
litical or military implicatioOns and was an- 
nounced publicly and unilaterally at a press 
conference to the surprise of the Nation's 
chief ally, Great Britain. Historians may 
agree or disagree as tO the validity of the 
unconditional surrender policy, but history 
can describe the manner in which this policy 
was born, in only one way: “This is a hell 
of a way to run a railroad.” 


Mr. Speaker, what are the political 
objectives—peace aims—in the present 
so-called cold war? It is important for 
our people to know. Is our objective 
solely a miltary one—resist commu- 
nism by swift retaliatory strikes? But 
assuming we win, what happens after 
that? We await the answer. 

We should have learned one lesson 
from World War II in this connection. 
Roosevelt’s unconditional-surrender pol- 
icy left a vacuum in Europe, and Red 
Russia moved right into it. Says Mr. 
Baldwin, on that point: 


This policy (unconditional surrender) rep- 
resented a negative peace aim, not a posifive 
one. It meant, as Mr. Churchill himself 
states, complete destruction of German (as 
well as Nazi) power, and peace terms so harsh 
that as the late British Foreign Minister, 
Ernest Bevin, put it, it “left us with a Ger- 
many without law, without a constitution, 
without a single person with whom we could 
deal, without a single institution to grapple 
with the situation. * * *” 

It meant the creation of vacuums of pow- 
er, the complete destruction of two nations— 
Germany and Japan—which in modern his- 
tory had been the traditional counterpoise 
to Soviet Russia. It meant the subordina- 
tion of political aims to military ones; it put 
military victory ahead of political peace. The 
unconditional-surrendner policy was a tri- 
umph of the total-war concept—a concept 
that has never led, and- will never lead, to 
the only kind of peace worth having, a more 
stable one. 

It was the foundation stone of the politico- 
strategic edifice the United States erected 
during the war upon the quicksands of un- 
realjty. We fought to win, and we forgot 
that wars must have political aims, and that 
complete destruction and unconditional sur- 
render cannot contribute to a more stable 
peace. We substituted one enemy for an- 
other; and today’s enemy, Soviet Russia, is 
more threatening than the old. 
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History needs no footnotes to prove the 
truth of these assertions; it is written in the 
daily headlines and in all our policies since 
the war. Unconditional surrender meant in 
World War II the complete destruction of 
the power of Germany and Japan; nearly 
ever since, at the cost of billions, we have 
been attempting to build up again the power 
of these two nations in order to restore some 
balance of power in the world. The tragedy 
is that we cannot erase the psychological 
memories of unlimited devastation and de- 
struction with unlimited dollars. The Ger- 
mans and the Japanese have not changed 
and neither nation will soon forget the no- 
quarter terms of World War II. 

It will be hard, I think— 


Says Mr. Baldwin— 
for history to refute the contention that the 
loss of much of eastern Europe was due in 
considerable measure to American political 
astigmatism. 


It can be accepted as a verity that 
aside from military victory, wars must 
have political aims as well. 

As a threat to the onward march of 
communism in this so-called cold war, 
it has been suggested that we rely on the 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power. 
It is only fair to ask against what type 
of aggression will be launch such an at- 
tack? Is the target Peiping or Moscow? 

Assuming such strategy and that the 
mission was accomplished—the enemy 
defeated—what political objectives have 
the military planners been given? 

What comes after victory—another 
divided Korea?—another divided Ger- 
many?—another divided Austria?—an- 
other divided Indochina? 

If both sides visit devastation upon 
each other in this atomic age, what do 
we do next? Is unlimited destruction 
to be used for limited political erids? 
Just how will massive destruction 
achieve a peaceful, stable world? 

Mr. Speaker, early last March I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of State 
and asked him for an answer to some of 
these questions. I was particularly in- 
terested in the ones relating to the po- 
litical. It is in this field that our foreign 
policy has failed so miserably in the last 
20 years. 

To this day, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
no answer to these questions by the Sec- 
retary of State. This may be quite an 
unimportant matter to him, but it is 
vitally important to all of the people of 
the United States. 





Medical Society Issues Warning on Self- 
Run Low Salt Diets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bulletin from the Illinois State 
Medical Society: 

MepicaL Soctety Issuzss WARNING ON SELF- 
RUN Low SALT Diets 

Cricaco.—The I[linois State Medical So- 

ciety, through its committee on nutrition, 
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today published a solemn warning of the 
danger in self-imposed and self-conducty 
“low sodium diets,” especially in bot 
weather, The committee’s statement tq, 
lows: 

“The committee on nutrition of the py, 
nois State Medical Society finds it necessary 
as a public service, to sound an emphatis 
warning against the current fad for the », 
called salt-free, salt-poor, or low sodiy, 
diet, when undertaken on the basis of gy, 
diagnosis and self-administration. 

“No individual should attempt to maip. 
tain such a diet except under close, constay; 
supervision by @ physician. It is dangeroy 
to disturb the salt balance of the body. 

“The only persons who might be ben. 
fitted by such a diet are those seriously jy 
of heart or kidney disease, who should ther. 
fore be under the constant care of a physi. 
cian. . 

“This danger is especially menacing 
hot weather. The increased loss of 
through excessive sweating in summer hex 
can cause a severe reaction, which might eve, 
be fatal, in a person whose salt or sodiu 
reserve is already depleted by an unsupe. 
vised low salt diet. : 

“Any person who succumbs to the popula 
fad in the hope of losing weight or reducing 
blood pressure may be sadly disappointed, 
since the effect of sodium restriction is large. 
ly the loss of water, not tissue, from the body, 
The water is quickly replaced because of tix 
resultant thirst. 

“Sodium and chlorine are elements which 
are essential to normal body function, 
Every cell in the body requires solium in 
some way; a proper balance among sodium, 
potassium, and calcium, for instance, ts e 
sential to normal heart action, Chlorine s 
also required for health: For instance, an 
adequate supply permits the body to man 
ufacture hydrochloric acid, a component of 
the gastric juice which is necessary to di- 
gestion. 

“The usual American gets much of his 
daily requirements of these two elements 
from his meals, but part of it is taken in 
the form of extra table salt, which chem 
cally is sodium chloride. 

“Moreover, in areas such as the Great 
Lakes Basin, the soil is deficient in iodine, 
which is essential to proper function of the 
thyroid gland. Iodine is usually added to 
table salt sold here in order to prevent that 
type of goiter which is due to lack of iodine, 

“When table salt is removed from the diet 
of the citizen of Illinois, therefore, he or she 
may be dangerously deprived of these thre 
elements essential to life—sodium, chlorine, 
and iodine. 

“Thus there is a great deal of risk in the 
low sodium or salt poor diet. 

“Occasionally a physician will take that 
risk in order to relieve the symptoms of cer- 
tain patients suffering from heart or kidney 
disease. In congestive heart failure, for in 
stance, water can accumulate in the tissués, 
a@ condition known as edema or, popularly, 
‘dropsy.’ That imposes a tremendous ext 
strain on the already weakened heart, 50 the 
physician tries to release much of the water, 
by reducing the intake of sodium, which 
tends to hold water in the body. 

“This is a calculated risk, taken deliber 
ately in order to relieve a more immediate 
dangerous condition. The patient must be 
constantly watched to see that his sodium 
reserve does not drop below the minimum 
essential to health, even to life. 

“The physician must also be ready to in 
crease the sodium intake immediately 12 
case of any sudden additional loss of sodium, 
such as that due to prolonged heat and 
excessive sweating. Perspiration contails 
sodium chloride and the loss of the chemical 
via the sweat glands can be severe. That ms] 
occur even in normal persons exposed 
extreme heat—with weakness, nauses 
cramps, collapse, coma, and even death el 
suing, unless the sodium deficiency is quickly 
corrected, 
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“qt is clear, therefore, that anyone subject- 


inz himself or herself to a low sodium diet, 
in is own initiative and without medical 
supervision, may invite disaster. 

Summary: Low sodium diets without 
medical direction are: (1) Dangerous to life 
and health; and (2) largely futile since little 
or no fatty tissue is lost. 

Conclusion: Don’t do it, unless your 
physician orders it. 


A Christian Witness in Communist 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I wish to include an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Christian Witness in 
Communist Countries,” which is taken 
from certain preparatory material for 
the assembly of the World Council of 
Churches scheduled to take place in 
Evanston, Ill., next month. The most 
disturbing statement in this article is 
the one which fully and freely advocates 
cooperation between Christianity and 
communism when “a practical, useful 
task needs to be done.” I greatly regret 
this apparent evidence that the World 
Council of Churches still tends toward 
the fallacious belief that it is possible to 
have peaceful coexistence with interna- 
tional communism. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


THe CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN COMMUNIST 
CouNTRIES—VII 


As a result of the cxpansion of Commt- 
nist power in eastern Europe and in Asia in 
the years following the war a large body of 
Christians now live in countries under Com- 
munist regimes. How do Christians in these 
countries understand and express their re- 
sponsibility for society? What is the sig- 
nificance for ecumenical social thinking of 
their experience with the Communist sys- 
tem? 


4. THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


It is difficult to generalize about the spe- 
cific tasks of the churches in Communist 
countries, because circumstances vary 
greatly. In certain countries communism 
has become dominant through internal po- 
litical action, in others it is associated with 
a strong indigenous Communist Party, and 
in others it has few roots in the native soil. 
In certain countries it has brought far- 
Teaching social reforms, and in others it has 
thwarted democratic social reform move- 
ments. In some it came with the collapse 
of a bankrupt regime with no available al- 
ternatives, and in others it destroyed such 
alternatives. Im some the churches have 
had experience in dealing with a totalitarian 
situation, and in others they have not.* 

Nevertheless, all the churches in Com- 
munist lands must deal with the challenge 
to the Christian view of man and society 
Tesulting from Communist ideology. The 
points of conflict between Christian faith 
and Communist social theory and practice 
are indicated in many reports and may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) The claims of a total ideology, which 
aims at changing the consciousness of the 
— es 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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population to correspond with a Marxist 
society: This involves the remolding of the 
entire school curriculum on Marx-Leninist 
dialectical materialist principles, and the 
examination of students on their points of 
view as well as on their knowledge; it means 
also control of the channels of public in- 
formation by the same ideology, the school- 
ing of the whole population in factories, 
farms, offices, and neighborhoods. The main 
problem here is what this means to the 
school child or student from a Christian 
family. The whole question of truth and 
sincerity is involved. Must he lie in order 
to remain at his school or university or must 
he bear witness to his faith and take the 
consequences? 

(2) The claim of total power which the 
state makes and its means of exercising it: 
The Communist conception of justice is 
completely different from that held under 
other regimes. The interests of the party 
and state are paramount, and where the 
state and the individual clash the former 
is always right. It follows that the state 
feels justified in using whatever methods 
may be found effective to subdue resistance. 

(3) The changes in the economic and 
political structure which result in the tend- 
ency to treat individuals and families as 
productive units: This proceeds partly ac- 
cording to the “class war” formula of the 
Communists, whereby property is trans- 
ferred to public ownership, and positions 
are awarded to peasants or workers by the 
elimination of “landlords” or “capitalists” 
rather than by due process of law. It pro- 
ceeds also by the total planning of the econ- 
omy from the top. In collectivized industry 
and agriculture, personal, family, and voca- 
tional life is changed by compulsory school- 
ing and vocational life is changed by com- 
pulsory schooling and thought control, by 
controlled wages and by compulsory activi- 
ties embracing large portions of free time. 


B. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE IN COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


What is the witness of the church in face 
of these pressures? The church is able to 
bear witness only through the courage and 
fortitude which comes through a deep re- 
newal of faith. The church lives in this sit- 
uation only as it understands that it has a 
new opportunity, given of God, to witness 
to the truth of the Gospel. The great joy 
with which many Christians in Communist 
countries welcome the test of their faith is 
well illustrated by the words of a young 
pastor who was imprisoned for a period dur- 
ing the “church struggle” in Eastern Ger- 
many in 1953. He writes: 

“Let me say clearly to start with, it is a 
good and precious thing to preach here in 
the East, that Jesus Christ alone, Lord and 
Saviour, refreshes the weary and the suffer- 
ing, and that He has found the lost and the 
strayed; no one can snatch them from His 
hands or take from them the peace which 
their Almighty Father gives. * * * The man 
who has a light in the darkness of night is 
well established. Many wanderers will join 
him because they see from afar that ‘there is 
light, guidance, security.’ As Hitler came 
to power, all the stars of the bourgeois world 
lost their brilliance one by one, and many a 
citizen discovered with amazement the little 
light of the Gospel. Here among us in the 
East the old stars never came out again. A 
new (Communist) religion, claiming the 
whole universe as well as the inmost con- 
science of men, is being proclaimed from 
the rooftops and in the smallest rooms. Yet 
the * * * years we have been hearing it 
have only been able to make us more sure of 
the truth of God, and more sustained by it. 
* * * It is our growing experience that God's 
word is like a hammer which smashes the 
greatest rocks. Who can but rejoice at the 
chance to be there?” 

Most Christian thinking in this situation 
starts by affirming a theological basis which 
strongly emphasizes hope because the his- 
torical action of God is so important. It 
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takes as its starting point the lordship of~ 
Christ over history and over the church: 
this makes the church free from all concern 
for earthly position or power and critical of 
all ideologies. It recognized the judgment 
of God in the events which led to Commu- 
nist rule, the importance of concrete re- 
pentance, and of accepting Christ in this new 
society. This does not imply acceptance of 
the system. The way of Christ is to follow 
a Lord who took the sins of the world upon 
himself, who suffered and rose again. But 
opinions differ regarding the way in which 
this theological conception of the basic 
Christian hope is to be applied to the actual 
developments in Communist countries. It is 
not possible here to survey all the different 
views, but two may be cited. 


Cc. COMMUNISM AS A JUDGMENT UPON PRE- 
COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


There is the view which holds that pre- 
Communist society, because of its spiritual 
emptiness, its social and economic injustice, 
and its failure to meet the challenge of the 
rising masses, collapsed completely before 
the_revolutionary force of communism. This 
collapse is regarded as evidence of the total 
judgment of God. The new economic and 
political society of communism is seen as the 
first step toward the classless society, which 
is the provisional hope which Christians also 
can affirm. Professor Hromadka, of Czecho- 
slovakia, who holds such a view, emphasizes 
that the prophetic response of the Christian 
to communism must not be a plain “No.” 

“We must meet * * * the challenge of 
Marxism and what it represents. First of all, 
we have to understand the real effort of the 
Marxists to reconstruct our social order; to 
raise the working class to a level of active 
participation in the shaping of human con- 
ditions; to establish a society in which all 
class differences and injustices would dis- 
appear. We must understand why it is pre- 
cisely the Marxists who have taken over the 
heroic role of socializing our countries, 
Moreover, it is being taken seriously by its 
followers, while Christians are largely guilty 
of having no burning convictions. Many 
churches have degenerated into empty con- 
ventions and institutions.” ? 

And a young Christian theologian in China 
writes: 

“Many young Christian men and women 
are considering the ministry and church 
work as a way for them to serve God and 
the people. Today, Christian ministers are 
working within an environment of moral 
health and vigor. They can carry on their 
moral and spiritual tasks with consciences 
at peace because today they have the free- 
dom to come all out for peace, democracy, 
and human dignity and all those things 
which the Christian faith demands of a hu- 
man community.” * 

Those Christians who believe that Chris- 
tians must affirm the fundamental liberat- 
ing forces in the Communist social revolu- 
tion emphasize the progress inherent in the 
social changes taking place in Communist 
countries. 

The church, and each Christian, is called 
to participate in the building of the new so- 
ciety, to build up an atmosphere of trust be- 
tween church and state, to prove that 
Christians are not imperialist or reaction- 
ary.‘ The church must help explain and gain 
approval for the measures of socialization, 
and of the “battle for peace.” Christians 
may not become ideological Communists, 
but according to this view their place is in 
the mass organizations, perhaps even in the 
party. The Christian tries at the same time 
to humanize the social revolution, He may 
protest or set right the incidental injustices 
of it. He must help all those in need. How- 
ever, there may also come a time when, as 
Professor Hromadka has stated, the church 
must say “No” to the state, “if someone tries 
to lead her away from God’s authority and to 
subject her to a human authority.” 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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D. CHRISTIAN RESISTANCE TO COMMUNIST 
IDEOLOGY 


Another viewpoint claims to base a thor- 
oughly practical realism about the forces at 
work in the world on the Christian hope. It 
discerns the judgment of God on the old so- 
ciety and on the church without making 
sweeping denunciations of it, and without 
illusion as to the character of communism, 
It sees in communism the attempt of an- 
other total ideology, a false faith, to press 
human beings into its mold, and to wield 
total power in the world. According to this 
viewpoint, the task of the Christian is to 
analyze the forces of society in the knowl- 
edge that God in Christ is their Lord and 
Judge, who has prescribed their true func- 
tions; to judge the policies of the Govern- 
ment with sober empiricism, according to 
whether they serve the needs and preserve 
the freedoms of human beings; to act in 
whatever range God grants, in responsibility, 
for one’s neighbor in His Kingdom, without 
too much strategy, without too much hope 
for success, or fear of the consequences. 
These are the logical consequences of the 
Christian hope. This viewpoint is well illus- 
trated in a statement by a pastor in Eastern 
Germany. 

_ “We have to learn how to accept the limi- 

tations of the position in which God has 
placed us, and to limit our responsibility 
to the tasks He gives us. Christians in dif- 
ferent places and times have had different 
ranges of potential influence and knowledge. 
Ours is very small. We have a little power 
in our immediate surroundings, but very 
little. We must reckon with prison where 
we will have less. We have some under- 
standing of the issues at stake in the world 
situation, but it is one-sided and scanty. 
We are tempted always to become impatient 
with these limits, to imagine that our power 
or our knowledge is greater than it is, and 
that therefore the total trend of society is 
our responsibility. * * * We are called to 
much more modest strategies and more direct 
responsibilities—to bear witness to the 
truth as we know it, to work for a bit of 
justice or humanity wherever a way opens, to 
know our Bible (and next to it our Marx- 
Leninism) better than the Communists, in 
order that we can understand, love, and help 
the people with whom we live.” 

For Christians who believe it is necessary 
to resist the Communist ideology at specific 
points with spiritual power, four examples 
indicate the possibilities of social action; 

(1) The very existence of the church as a 
parish fellowship in love of free men bound 
to one another in Christ, hearing and carry- 
ing the Word of God into their daily lives, 
is a social act. The church is the only 
voluntary fellowship in society. Therefore, 
these Christians exercise and defend the 
broadest possible scope of church activity 
and privilege. Freedom not to register 
church meetings with the authorities, the 
right of their own land, the right of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, all of 
which in a normal state would be matters 
for compromise, become here points on which 
the Christian stands against the state’s total 
claim. The mutual confidence and love and 
the freedom from fear which grow in a 
church meeting or conference, the economic 
community based on free cooperation which 
can be built on church farmland as in East- 
ern Germany, and the witness which intel- 
ligent religious instruction can bear to all 
truth, are living challenges to mass organi- 
zations based on fear, forced economic plan- 
ning, and ideological education. For ex- 
ample, as a means of resisting the totali- 
tarian claims of the state, the churches in 
Communist countries have discovered the 
fruitfulness of Christian philanthropic, mis- 
sion and social work, supported entirely by 
vountary contributions from church mem- 
bers. 
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(2) Social action in this situation is also 
the Christian's personal encounter with his 
neighbor, backed by the counsel and sup- 
port of the congregation and the pastor. 
The Communist is thus encountered when- 
ever a Christian refuses to participate in 
some mass demonstration—petition, parades, 
election, joining an organization, etc.—and 
has to answer for this refusal. He then has 
the opportunity to explain biblical command- 
ments in their practical applications, and 
to draw Communists out of their ideological 
shell. Other men are encountered in their 
bitter hatred against the regime, and need 
the Gospel of Christ if they are to go on 
living in this society. 

The following account of conversations 
between Christians and Marxists in Eastern 
Germany is a good example of the way in 
which the Christian through his personal 
encounter with his neighbor bears witness 
to the power of God, and helps his fellow 
sufferers and the victims of totalitarian 
ideology to rise above hate and resentment: 

“Two young Communists are talking with 
us. They are trying to persuade us to take 
part in the voting for peace. When they 
have finished, we begin to ask about the 
nature of their struggle for peace in relation 
to the teachings of Lenin. They say: ‘Peace 
means not a condition of peace between na- 
tions, but peace in the classless society, 
which will be achieved through revolution, 
the collapse of capitalist power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’ ” 

“So this plebiscite is directly connected 
with belief in the truth of scientific social- 
ism?” “Oh, yes.” “But you see, we don’t 
believe that it is the truth.” It nearly takes 
one’s breath away to see how the two react 
to this unexpected conclusion. “Then what 
have you got instead of this belief?” And 
so begins a 3-hour talk about obedience to 
God’s law, and other aspects of Christian 
faith. One of them, who is married, asks, 
“How can God be real if He has no sub- 
stance? For nothing can exist without sub- 
stance.” “Is the love and confidence be- 
tween himself and his wife real, and on the 
other hand can he prove that it has sub- 
stance?” He agrees that his conception of 
what is real is inadequate, even for the re- 
lationships between people. He reflects and 
then puts a surprising question. “But sup- 
posing I am lying when I say that love and 
confidence are a reality between two peo- 
ple?” “Then your marriage must be a very 
unhappy one.”” Then his human side comes 
to the fore. “You are right; life would be 
awful without that.” We ask other ques- 
tions: Has Marxism any answer to the ques- 
tion, what is the death of the individual? 
Without it can there be an answer to the 
question, What is man? We men exist only 
as dying men. Has communism any answer 
to the reality of evil in us? When he took 
his leave he said, “I tell you frankly, that 
is my first encounter with the Christian 
faith. You have said things that I can’t 
forget.” 

(3) The Christian can, so far as his knowl- 
edge goes, bear witness to a truth and an 
order of society which is based on the King- 
dom of God. His faith makes him free from 
Communist interpretations, to see scientific 
facts and human relations more clearly. 
Recognizing that God ordains political order 
and justice and an economic system to serve 
the needs of man, he will cooperate with 
even a Communist state when a practical 
useful task,needs to be done. He will also 
be free to resist state power or evade it, 
when only by this means can he serve his 
neighbor or remind the state of its true func- 
tion. The church itself has resisted the state 
in East Germany on occasion, in official state- 
ments on land reform, on elections, on lying 
in propaganda and education, and the police 
threat behind it, and on attacks on the 
church and its youth since 1953. There are 
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centers of social influence such as socially 
necessary professions (doctors, engineers 
science professors, etc.) which give oppor. 
tunity for éffective Christian witness, ang 
even in the more controlled ones there are 
opportunities. Economic freedom from the 
state becomes, in this connection, a treasure 
to defend for its value to this witness. 

(4) All Christian action in society in Com. 
munits lands must reckon with the pogsj. 
bility of loss of employment, or imprison. 
ment. The acceptance of this suffering asa 
vocation, when it comes, is a supreme act 
of responsible obedience. It breaks the hold 
of fear, which is the greatest single socia) 
illness in a Communist state. Thus it makes 
creative action and truly objective thinking 
possible. It carries responsible society into 
the heart of a system which does not be. 
lieve in an ultimate responsibility to Goq— 
into its prisons, courts, and concentration 
camps. Even there the possibilities of Chris. 
tian action are present. There are neighbors, 
and there is the power and grace of God, 





1See The Responsible Society in a World 
Perspective, a memorandum published in the 
Ecumenical Review, October 1953, p. 80. 

?J. L. Hromadka in The Ecumenical Re- 
view, October 1952, p. 57. 

*K. H. Ting in China Monthly Review, 
July 1953. 

* This view is expressed in a report for this 
survey from the Ecumenical Study Commis- 
sion of the Hungarian Churches, 





The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Observations on the Policy of 
the Bricker Amendment,” by the Hon- 
orable Claude Pepper, former Senator 
from Florida. This article, which ap- 
pears in the spring 1954 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Law Review, is an 
adaptation of an address delivered by 
that great liberal and Democrat, former 
Senator Pepper, on October 24, 1953, at 
a breakfast of the legal fraternity, Phi 
Alpha Delta. Senator Pepper’s observa- 
tions on the Bricker amendment, which 
kept this august body in a hotly contested 
dispute for about 6 weeks of the present 
session of Congress, should be read by 
every Member of the Senate. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the arti- 
cle will be $191.25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcor), 
as follows: 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POLICY OF THE BriCKEB 
AMENDMENT ! 
(By Claude Pepper ’*) 

In this critieal period, when our national 
and personal security and manner of life 
depend so much upon our relations with 
other ‘nations and peoples of the world, many 
Senators, organizations, and individuals of 
eminence propose an amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States relative 
to the powers of the President and the Con- 
gress in the making of treaties and execu- 
tive agreements. Both its advocates and its 
opponents describe it as the most important 
change in the Constitution offered since the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Such a 
matter is of especial interest and, I hope, 
of concern to all lawyers, not only as indi- 
yiduals but also as leaders of public opinion 
in the sphere of the law. 

The amendment is generally associated 
with the name of Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 
who introduced a proposed amendment in 
the 82d Congress and again in January 1953 
in the 88d Congress, but the version of an 
amendment reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee last June is really 
more like the amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator WATKINS, of Utah, in February 1953, 
which in part at least was in accord with 
the recommendation of the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association. This 
group, at the recent meeting in Boston, re- 
afirmed its position, partially because it 
felt bound by its previous stand, but the 
vote on the subject in the assembly revealed 
that the opponents of the proposal were 
gaining in strength in the association. 

Frank E. Holman, of Portland, Oreg., a for- 
mer president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, has spearheaded the fight for the 
amendment, which has the militant support 
of many organizations and citizens of re- 
pute and prestige in this country. It is 
vigorously opposed, however, by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of State, who spoke 
strongly against it to the American Bar 
Association convention in Boston, by an 
impressive list of law-school deans, profes- 
sors of constitutional law and practitioners, 
including John W. Davis, the acknowledged 
dean of the United States bar, and by many 
citizens. I should like to consider briefly 
what is proposed by such an amendment, 
why the advocates are seeking a change in 
the Constitution, and what the opponents 
of the proposal say, and to suggest a policy 
that I believe better suited to the demands 
of this crucial era. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that it itself, statutes enacted pursuant 
thereto, and treaties executed under the au- 
thority of the United States are the supreme 
law of the land.? The President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, has 
authority to make treaties. The approval 
of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting, assuming a quorum to be present, 
is required in order to give this advice and 
consent on the part of the Senate. By im- 
plication from the terms of the Constitution 
the President also has authority to make 
executive agreements with foreign powers. 

Executive agreements are of three kinds: 
Those made pursuant to an act of Congress, 
those entered into and subseqtiently ratified 
or authorized by an act of Congress, and 
those reached by the President without any 
congressional authority. 

Senator Bricker and his supporters would 
write five material changes into the Consti- 
tution. These are: 

(1) A treaty provision that conflicts with 
the Constitution shall have no effect. 

(2) A treaty shall become effective as do- 
mestic law only when it is duly enacted by 
legislation. 

(3) This legislation must be of such a 
nature that it would be valid if enacted with- 
out any relation to a treaty. 

(4) Congress shall have power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power. 

(5) Such agreements shall have no effect 
as internal law unless given effect by Con- 
gress in the form of duly enacted legislation 
that would be valid if not related to an agree- 
ment with a foreign power. 

— 
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One quite naturally asks what is behind 
the widespread agitation and deep feeling 
for such an amendment to the Constitution, 
which has withstood in its present basic form 
the storms and tides of 165 years. The moti- 
vations cf the advocates seem to lie in fears 
stirred from four sources: Executive agree- 
ments such as those of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam; the numerous conventions pro- 
posed by the United Nations; * the 1920 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Missouri v. Holland® relative to 
migratory birds; and the recent holding of 
the California District Court of Appeal in 
Sei Fujii v. California" that articles 55 and 
56 of the United Nations Charter dealing with 
human rights, invalidated a provision in the 
California land law forbidding a Japanese 
to own land in that State. 

These instances and decisions move Sen- 
ator Bricker and those with him, so they 
tell us, to fear that if the Constitution is 
not clarified as they propose, the President, 
or the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators, or the President and the Congress, will 
from time to time strangle the liberties of 
the people and undermine the institutions 
of the Republic. 

These are serious charges. But what do 
the President, the eminent lawyer who is 
Secretary of State, the able committee on 
international and’ comparative law of the 
American Bar Association, the distinguished 
group of deans and professors of law, and 
Mr. Davis and the other citizens of high 
patriotism and repute opposing the proposed 
change say to these alarms? They believe, 
as I do, that the legal and practical safe- 
guards of our liberties and institutions under 
our present constitutional provisions are 
quite adequate, as proven by the experience 
of nearly 165 years in which none of the 
calamities that they contemplate has come 
to pass. They further believe that this pres- 
ent period, in which our Nation is the hope 
of peace and freedom for mankind, is no 
time to weaken the power of our Govern- 
ment to mobilize our friends or master our 
enemies. 

The opponents also emphasize that the 
first provision in the proposed amendment, 
namely, that any treaty provision in con- 
flict with the Constitution shall be void, is 
totally unnecessary because that is the law 
now as declared by the United States Su- 
preme Court in at least four cases since 
1853. 

For example, in Doe v. Braden* the Su- 
preme Court said: “The treaty is, therefore, 
a law made by the proper authority, and 
the courts of justice have no right to annul 
or disregard any of its provisions, unless 
they violate the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Although such an amendment would con- 
sist of words harmless in themselves in view 
of such decisions, yet it is dangerous to 
amend the Constitution to accomplish a use- 
less purpose. The painful experience of 
government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which lacked the treatymaking power, 
prompted the framers of the Constitution 
to incorporate the present provision. Some 
meaning seriously impairing this important 
power might be read into such amendment. 

Missouri v. Holland * does not impair what 
I have said or justify the fears that this 
opinion has aroused in the advocates of this 
amendment. In 1913 Congress passed an 
act regulating the shooting of migratory 
birds in order to protect their dwindling 
numbers.“ Two lower Federal courts held 
this act invalid on the ground that the power 
to regulate the shooting of game is reserved 
to the States under the 10th amendment." 
Thereafter the United States and Canada ex- 
ecuted a treaty providing that each country 
should enact legislation protecting migratory 
birds flying between the two countries.” 
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Congress passed an act carrying out the 
treaty; Missouri challenged its validity. 
The Supreme Court upheld the act on the 
ground that the treaty was lawful as the 
exercise by the Federal Government of a duly 
delegated power to enter into treaties and 
that the act properly implemented the 
treaty. The Supreme Court in 1941, in 
United States v. Darby,“ declared the same 
principle in holding that when the Federal 
Government exercises the commerce power 
under the Constitution it does not invade the 
reserved powers of the State under the 10th 
amendment even though intrastate business 
is collaterally affected. 

The Supreme Court might well have up- 
held the original act of Congress protecting 
birds flying between States or countries. I 
think it would surely so hold in a similar 
case today. But clearly Missouri v. Holland 
does not give the Federal Government under 
the treaty provision the power to violate 
another part of the Constitution. “On the 
contrary, Mr. Justice Holmes, who spoke for 
the Court, said “We do not mean to imply 
that there are no qualifications to the treaty- 
making power. * * * The treaty in ques- 
tion does not contravene any prohibitory 
words to be found in the Constitution.” * 
Remembering that this is the fourth case in 
which the Supreme Court has said the same 
thing, it would not seem necessary to write 
that principle further into the Constitution. 

You see, then, that the second provision 
in the proposed amendment, namely, that 
a treaty shall not have effect as internal 
law until the Congress so enacts, is an at- 
tempt to impair the power to execute a 
treaty that is self-executing, as many trea- 
ties are. It is, further, an effort to go back 
to the days of the Articles of Confederation 
and require the concurrence of the States in 
the treaty-making process; this concurrence 
obviously would be necessary if the theory of 
the advocates of this amendment that the 
power to regulate internal matters is a power 
reserved exclusively to the States under the 
10th amendment is correct. 

As a result the United States could not 
enter into a treaty to give reciprocal rights to 
citizens of this country and of other coun- 
tries, or to regulate trade and commerce, 
customs, narcotics, atomic power production 
and facilities, and many other subjects with- 
out concurring legislation on the part of the 
States. This procedure would add not only 
a second step to the treatymaking process 
but possibly 48 additional steps and unpre- 
dictable delays. It would take us back to 
the time of the inability of the National 
Government to get the States to carry out 
treaties; yet this weakness was one of the 
principal reasons for calling for the con- 
stitutional convention and writing the pro- 
vision that “all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority. of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land.” * 

That this measure now proposed might 
well be called a States’ rights amendment is 
emphasized by its third provision, namely, 
that no treaty shall have effect as internal 
law until it is duly enacted as legislation 
and that such legislation must be valid with- 
out any reference to treatymaking power. 
Under this provision even Congress could not 
implement a treaty unless such legislation 
came under some expressly delegated power 
in the Constitution or the necessary and 
proper clause." One wonders whether the 
real purpose of this proposed amendment is 
not to curb what these advocates regard as 
too much internationalism and nationalism; 
whether, in short, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is not more to write a political philoso- 
phy than a legal safeguard for our liberties 
and institutions into the Constitution. 

If this aim were the real purpose of this 
great effort it should be recognized that the 
Supreme Court has held in the Head Money 
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Cases ™ and others that the effect of any 
treaty as internal law can be defeated or 
modified by an act of Congress. Of course, 
treaties must always deal with matters that 
are properly the subjects of international 
agreements; and the courts are open to re- 
view any abuse of the treaty power by the 
Government, just as they are authorized to 
pass upon any other authority asserted under 
the Constitution. 

The fears aroused by the California lower 
court decision in the Sei Fujii case,” holding 
a provision of the United Nations Charter 
self-executing, should have been allayed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia that these charter provisions are not 
self-executing. No court of last resort to 
my knowledge has held to the contrary. 

Further, it is elementary that the conven- 
tions proposed by the United Nations have no 
internal effect until negotiated by the Presi- 
dent and ratified by the Senate as treaties 
or by the Congress. They are not self- 
executing. 

The provision of the proposed amendment 
that Congress shall have power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements strikes 
at the Presidential power to act for the Na- 
tion abroad and ignores the power Congress 
already has relative to most executive agree- 
ments. So-called executive agreements, as 
distinguished from treaties,“ are of three 
classes: Those made by the President by the 
authority of Congress; those executed by the 
President and ratified or recognized by the 
Congress; and those entered into by the 
President without authorization, ratifica- 
tion, or recognition by the Congress. 

An executive agreement that is not au- 
thorized by Congress and that conflicts with 
a former statute is invalid.“ And a subse- 
quent statute may of course void any kind 
of executive agreement as internal law, just 
as it may invalidate as internal law a pro- 
vision of a treaty.™ 

It would seem, therefore, that the neces- 
sity of congressional concurrence, express 
or actual, and the reserved power of con- 
gressional veto would be adequate safe- 
guards respecting the so-called statutory 
executive agreements; and these make up 85 
percent of the some 170 formal agreements 
our Government is making each year. The 
precise scope of the power of the President 
under the Constitution to act in respect to 
foreign affairs without the concurrence of 
Congress has never been defined and can 
probably never be spelled out in specific 
terms because of the duties and powers he 
has under the Constitution and the varied 
and challenging demands he must meet to 
protect and to promote the interests of the 
country. 

At the 1933 American Bar Association Con- 
vention, Judge Parket, the senior circuit 
judge ih the United States, quoted former 
Secretary of War Royal as saying that, if he 
had had to submit to Congress the agreement 
he made in the early hours of the morning 
with France and Britain respecting the Ber- 
lin airlift, that great and saving program 
would have been impossible. Furthermore, 
since the steel seizure cases™ there can be 
no doubt about the power of the courts to 
review any assertion of power by the Presi- 
dent. 


I have thus far dealt with the legal as- 
pects of the proposed amendment and have 
endeavored to make it clear that the safe- 
guards of the Constitution, the Congress, and 
the courts, which have proven bulwarks of 
the people's liberties and our democratic in- 
stitutions for nearly one and two-thirds 
centuries, through all the vicissitudes of war 
and peace, are still safe citadels of security 
in the present and forseeable future. In ad- 
dition to these legal safeguards, there are 
practical assurances which are equally im- 
portant and, I believe, sufficient. Our Presi- 
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dents are nominated by conventions and 
elected by the people; they are subject to im- 
peachment. Experience has proved that they 
are men of patriotism and integrity, devoted 
to our way of life and responsive not only 
to the restraints of congressional power and 
law, but of public opinion as well. The 
House and one-third of the Senate are elect- 
ed every 2 years. We have an alert and mili- 
tant press, an informed and articulate public 
opinion. 

I should add references to the existence of 
an institution of which we southerners are 
particularly aware, the power of filibuster in 
the Senate. Under this recognized and pro- 
tected Senate practice a small group of Sen- 
ators—and surely if, from any source exercis- 
ing the treaty or executive agreement-mak- 
ing power, there came a real threat to our 
liberties, a few patriotic and understanding 
Senators could be counted upon—can by 
prolonged speech prevent any action by the 
Senate either toward ratifying a treaty or in 
any way supporting or recognizing an execu- 
tive agreement of any character. To stop 
such a filibuster, since the Wherry amend- 
ment, the affirmative vote of 64 Senators, 
two-thirds of all elected, is required. So, 
in case of any abuse of presidential or con- 
gressional power, the capacity of a very few 
Senators to require the affirmative vote of 
64 Senators to any treaty or executive agree- 
ment adds further strength to the practical 
safeguards we possess against the invasion 
of our fundamental rights under our Consti- 
tution as it has stood for 165 years without 
the Bricker amendment. 

The example of France, whose insecurity is 
a threat to our own safety because of the 
weakness of its government in this tumultu- 
ous time, should serve to warn us against 
emasculating our own Government, which 
has such fearful responsibility for the peace 
and progress of the world. If the amend- 
ment proposed comes from conscientious 
fears about the legal inadequacy of our pres- 
ent constitutional and legal safeguards, I 
submit that those fears are ill-founded. Of 
course, if this amendment agitation is a 
disguised effort to write into our Constitu- 
tion the political philosophy of extreme con- 
servatives and isolationists, then the effort 
should be met in the political forum and 
the full import and significance of what these 
earnest citizens would fasten upon our Con- 
stitution and upon us and our future should 
be made crystal clear to the Congress and the 
country. 

I believe reflection will show that the wiser 
course would be to urge the President, the 
Senate and House, and an enlightened pub- 
lic all to work together as an effective team 
to meet and to master the menace that 
threatens us today. This course is more de- 
sirable than tampering with our Constitu- 
tion, weakening our Executive or the Con- 
gress, and indicating distrust in them, our 
courts, and our people. This is essentially 
what Secretary Dulles said in the congres- 
sional hearing on the Bricker amendment. 
It is basically what Mr. Justice Jackson stated 
in his able concurring opinion in the Steel 
seizure cases.™ It was the practice of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the subject of the last 
correspondence, written rather informally, 
that I had with him just before his death. 
In the course of this correspondence I had 
occasion to make the following observations: 


“Since I have been in the Senate I have 
done what I could to get the Senate to ap- 
preciate that it did have a joint responsi- 
bility with the President for our foreign 
policy and to stimulate it to discharge that 
responsibility fully. 

“The practice of the Senate too often and 
too long has been not to discharge fully its 
responsibility with the Executive respecting 
our foreign policy. I consider it to be the 
duty of the necessary party to the consum- 
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mation of a treaty, to give the négotiatin, 
party, in this case the Executive, some mn 
pendable indication as to the general polic 
it will support before negotiations are under, 
taken. 

“I consider it also to be the duty of such 
@ necessary party to advise the negotiating 
party, if its advice is required, even during 
negotiations, what its general views are and 
what in general it would do. On the con. 
trary, the Senate has too often declined to 
take any such responsibility and has waited 
for the negotiations to be concluded, the con- 
ference to be broken up, with the settlement 
of world affairs of the greatest moment in 
suspense, and then has gone casually about 
the examination of the treaty negotiated by 
the Executive treating it with little more 
earnestiness or diligence than they [sic 
would an ordinary bill. 

“If our constitutional provision is to re. 
main as it is and the Senate is the final 
authority upon the ratification of treaties 
the Senate has got to be more ready to give 
its advice than it has been in the past or 
our Government shall not have the power to 
make prompt decisions, which I believe to be 
so essential to a sound foreign policy in the 
modern world.” 

The President, in one of his last letters 
dated April 9, 1945, replied as follows: 

“I like what you say, and it is perfectly 
clear that fundamentally you and I mean 
exactly the same thing. As a matter of fact, 
while in questions of foreign policy the Pres. 
ident ought to do the spadework of negotia- 
tions and the original nominating of certain 
officers, a long experience leads me to recog- 
nize that the Senate ought to be consulted 
both on the policy and some of the nomina- 
tions. Both you and I know that as a matter 
of practice too much consultation would slow 
up both matters.” 

By such cooperation we can show to the 
backward-looking totalitarians and tyrants 
that democracy not only can but does work, 
and. that free men working together in free 
nations and a world of expanding freedom 
will yet bring to pass that happy day, to 
which I heard Mr. Justice Jackson refer in 
delivering his great opening speech at the 
Nuremberg trials in 1945, “when every man 
oe live by no man’s leave underneath the 
aw.” 





1This article fs adapted, with only slight 
modification, from the address delivered Oc- 
tober 24, 1953, at the Phi Alpha Delta break- 
fast during the centennial homecoming of 
the University of Florida. Regardless of the 
fate of this proposed amendment in the cur- 
rent Congress, the policy issues underlying 
it are by no means dead, if indeed they are 
fully dormant in any real sense. We are ac- 
cordingly publishing this article as an able 
presentation of the arguments against, and 
of some of the arguments for, the basic the- 
ory involved, without, of course, taking any 
position on the author’s conclusions. 

*Claude Denson Pepper, A. B., 1921, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; LL. B., 1924, Harvard 
Law School; professor of law, University of 
Arkansas, 1924-25; United States Senator 
from Florida, 1936-50; delegate from U. 8. 
Senate to Interparliamentary Union, The 
Hague, 1938; member of Florida and Dis- 
trict of Columbia bars. 

*U. S. Constitution, art. VI, clause 2. 

*Id., art. II, sec. 2, clause 2. 

*E. g., genocide, human rights, and some 
200 others. 

#252 U. S. 416 (1920). 

217 P. 2d 481 (Cal. App. 1950). But cf. 
38 Cal. 2d 718, 242, P. 2d 617 (1952) (U.N. 
Charter held not to be self-executing). 

*16 How. 635, 656 (U. S. 1853). 

*252 U. S. 416 (1920). 

37 Stat. 847 (1913). 

4 United States vy. McCullagh (221 Fed. 
288 (D. Kan. 1915); United States v. Shau- 
ver (214 Fed. 154 (EB. D. Ark. 1914) ). 
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Results of Questionnaire Sent to 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time past, I have grown weary of being 
told by self-appointed spokesmen, as to 
how the people think about national and 
international issues that confront the 
Congress and the Nation. ‘These so- 
called experts on what a majority think 
or want have made a practice of threat- 
ening Congressmen with political defeat 
if they do not vote according to the 
wishes of a majority of the people which 
wishes they pretend to know. The vot- 
ing records of Members of Congress are 
graphed and compared with what the 
majority demand is alleged to be. This 
sort of activity is standard procedure 
with the pressure groups in an election 
year. 

In order to expose this self-serving 
business of the special-interest groups 
and to better inform myself and my col- 
leagues in the House, I recently circu- 
lated by mail a questionnaire in my dis- 
trict. Iam happy to report an enthusi- 
astic response from my constituents, 
about 8,300 of whom participated. In 
addition, I received nearly 3,000 separate 
letters and memoranda further explain- 
ing the vote registered by them. I was 
amazed and delighted by the seriousness 
With which my constituents answered 
the questions. One man consulted his 
lawyer and paid him a fee to help get 
the right answers to his Congressman. 

The questionnaire was sent to 91,000 
people, or about one-half of the 180,000 
registered as voters in 1952. The names 
and addresses were taken from all the 
Phone books in the 27th Congressional 
District. Tabulation of the 1,363 ques- 
tionnaires first returned was made by 
electronic machines of the International 
Business Machines Corp. The cost 
Was paid for by me personally. 

Approximately 46 farmers, 969 
Workers, 2,110 businessmen, 2,282 pro- 
fessional people, 1,727 white-collar 
Workers, and 1,154 housewives overs 
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whelmingly support the pay-as-you-go, 
balanced-budget theory of government. 
The willingness, even the insistence of 
a big majority, that they pay for their 
own housing, food, security, power, 
health, and education as opposed to 
leaning on the general taxpayers is en- 
couraging. For they know there are no 
such persons to lean on. 

Possibly the most gratifying of all has 
been the response of 969 workers. They 


Do you favor increasing the Federal debt limit?_____ 


construction purposes without Federal dictation? 


all labor-management matters? ___- 


SN Sa Beye 


- Do you favor reducing President Eisenhower’s national defense budget for 1955?_....._- 
. Do you favor further reduction of taxes before balancing the budget?____________ 


Do you favor return to the States of all Federal gasoline and oil tax revenues for highway 


. Do you think that the Taft-Hartley Act is fairer to all parties than the old Wagner Act?___ 
. Do you think that employers should have the right to talk freely to their employees about 


. Do you think that the regulation or control of labor relations and activities in labor disputes 
within a State should be made by local or State law rather than Federal law? . 
Do you approve the present Taft-Hartley Act prohibition of secondary boycotts? (A 
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score as one of the more conservative 
groups favoring free enterprise and re- 
duction of the business and responsibil- 
ity of government. They suffer most 
of all when government takes on so- 
cialistic or communistic functions. 

With two or three unimportant ex- 
ceptions, a majority—and in many cases 
an overwhelming majority—of my con- 
stituents voted as I have voted and as I 
intend to continue to vote. 


Un- 
Yes No de 
cided 


20.5 . 10.7 
18.7 lo 5.6 
15.3 . 13.1 


. --| 55.1 , 15. 
82.5 


93.7 


secondary boycott is a boycott by outsiders not directly involved in a particular labor- 


management dispute). ---.-- 


. Do you think management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be regulated 


by law as insurance funds are regulated? 


. Do you favor reciprocal trade agreements regardless of co 


domestic products? __- 
. Do you favor farm subsidies at 90 percent of parity? 


. Do you believe that providing any kind of farm subsidy isa proper function for the Federal 


Government? 


. Do you believe that where the Federal Government is in the business of producing and sell- 


> 
=o we 


ing electric —. such projects should receive annual subsidies and be exempt from local, 


State, and Federal taxation? 


. Do you think the Federal Government should sell TVA electric powerplants? __- tata 
. Should it sell all publicly owned and operated tax exempt property used in competition 
with privately owned taxpaying businesses?_..................__-- ‘ 

. Do you approve extending social security old-age insurance to all groups of workers not 

presently covered by social security insurance or some equivalent plan? abide dieacsenpintll 
. Do you favor old-age insurance payments to al] persons 65 and older regardless of need or 


prior eligibility? : é 


(a) Should such insurance be wholly supported by deductions from wages and salaries? _- 
(b) Should this cost be borne by taxpayers generally? -___ 


. Do you approve Federal construction of hospitals?.......... 
. Do you believe that the administration and control of health and medical services to all the 
people is a proper function of the Federal Government? 


(a) To any part of the people? 
3. Do you favor socialized medicine? 


. Do you approve of Government public housing exempt from Federal, State, and local tax- 
ation and its losses in operation to be paid by taxpayers?____- Be silomat ; 

. Do you believe that wage, price, and rent controls are proper functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? ___........- itadihin an aetlhnatnlnetinnion nh eiriin tame as , i aed ‘ 

. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making treaties with foreign nations of no force 


_ 
a 


_ 
»~ 


= 
S =~ sRew SSEBS 
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and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States Constitu- 


own country? 


—_ 
on 
oa 


. Do you believe that State and local governments, under present-day conditions are unable 
to keep law and order and provide adequate protection for life and property?.__.........- 
. Do you believe that the Federal Government should tax private income and property so as 
to undertake vast publicowned and operated enterprises exempt from taxesin competition 


with its taxpaying citizens?.__._._- 

. Please check the 6 issues you think mo 

Foreign policy 

Defense and war preparedness 

Communism in America 

Government spending 

Taxation 

Atomic-energy policies 
. Should the United 


Labor policies 

Federal debt 

Cost of living 

Farm price supports 

Unemployment problem 

Limitation of President’s treatymaking power 


. Do you believe atomic and hydrogen bomb know-how should be shared with other coun- 


QUOT cncsraruitin 


. Do you think a Government agency ‘should supervise an election held by unions for the 


purpose of deciding whether or not to go on strike? _- 


. Do you think that the United States should continue to pay 4 of the cost of maintaining 


(a) Should the figure be reduced? _... 
(6) Should the figure be increased? _-_. 
. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? _..-. 


(6) For Puerto Rico? 


Do you favor direct United States participation in the St. Lawrence seaway if the project 


can prod 
costs? 


. Do you be c 
(a) Should such aid be increased? 
(6) Should such aid be reduced? 


. Do you favor keeping American troops abroad in some 50 nations? 
% Indochina if the French cannot win the war there?. 
(a) Do you think we are giving too much aid in Indochina? ______. 


you think we should send troops 

(6) Or too little? 
41 
42. 
?. 


Do 
. Do you think we should demand that our allies halt all trade with Russia and her satellites? . 
Do you fee] that the President should have the power to commit the United States to active 
resistance in aggression in Europe and Asia without the consent of or consultation with 


uce enough revenue from shipping tolls to pay its construction and operating 


. Do you approve generally of our present handling of foreign relations? 
ve American military sid to foreign countries should be continued? _. 


&B SRSPNSEess 
Sworn aacn-n~ 
BSETBSSRE es 
SDAVWsBw 8] HSAs 
PIBREPRS Se 
SHOR NAOWNS 


wD 
2 
o 
™ 
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1 These have been rearranged in the manner indicated by the vote. 
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Yes | No | de 

43. Do you favor amendment of the McOarran- Walter Immigration Act so as to allow increased 

Senne Oh Gy Ge HENNE @ cnncuscténersbnvcheenehteesoattennusteebanairesenasel 22.9 | 63.9 13.3 
44. Do you favor United States expenditures abroad for the development of backward nations?__| 47.7 | 38.9 | 13.4 
45. Do you favor the United States making trade agreements with Russia?_-_......._______._.- 15.7 | 69.6] 147 
4%. Do you favor the investigation of Communist subversives by the McCarthy committee?_.__| 68.0 | 22.9 9.1 
47. Do you favor Congress enacting a program of universal military training in peacetime?_.._.| 77.1 | 15.0 7.9 
48, Would you favor a Federal compulsory antidiscrimination law similar to the one that is now 

in effect in the State of New York?_._......---....---.----.---.---- ee SS a eT 
49. To you think the Communist Party should be outlawed in the United States?________.____| 68.0 | 22.3 9.7 
60. Do vou favor speeding up the reduction in number of Federal employees? (Reduction in 

1953 was 220,950; there are still 2,361,057 costing $10.5 billions annually.)?_........._._....- | 79.5 8.5 12.0 
51. Do you favor increased postal rates to make the post office break even?____..._.....___.....| 70.1 | 21.5 8.4 
62. Do you approve of the Federal Government taxing the local communities for education and | 

sending back 20 percent of it as Federal aid to education? seed i ..-| 149 | 66.6 18.5 
53. Do you think 18-year-old boys and girls have enough experience to vote on such questions as | 

raised above?._... SE i ae M2 * .--| 23.6 | 68.6 7.8 
54. Do you, yourself, fee] that you should be expected to vote on such questions as to how many 

power dams, houses, loans, gifts, subsidies and wage, price, and rent controls Congress 

should enact? ___. aa  ciateitiackasdinnannstieinetasisa aes boda ee | 31.6 | 57.2 11.2 
55. Do you believe these are proper functions of Government and that you should be expected 

to vote on all such questions in the conduct of Government? 7s : .-} 32.9 | 44.5 22.6 
6&6. Do you think issues in Federal elections should be confined largely to the ability, character, 

amd Gtmess of Gan CRREIEROED GOP COIN oc co ceswenccctncwusncccsccceececsctecountnoccoeness 77.0 | 16.1 6.9 


This is to certify that the recording of the 
poll conducted by means of questionnaires 
for the Honorable RaLtpH W. GwINnNn, Con- 
gressman, 27th District, New York, was per- 
formed by the service bureau of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., office. 


7 . oS oa . 
Service BureEav, INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS MACHINES CorP. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Local Airlines Deserve Permanent 


Certificates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
recently passed H. R. 8898, a bill provid- 
ing for the permanent certification of 
local airlines. The record shows that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
issued any permanent certificates since 
1936. This practice has prejudicially 
affected the operation of the local car- 
riers, which cannot afford to make capi- 
tal investments on the basis of year-to- 
year certificates and cannot get the type 
of financing that a permanent certifica- 
tion would make available. The San 
Francisco Chronicle in its issue of July 
26, 1954, discusses this problem and vig- 
orously supports the passage of the 
pending legislation for permanent cer- 
tificates in the editorial which I attach: 


LocaL AIRLINES Deserve PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATES 

Although they have been faithfully serving 
the American public for almost a decade, 14 
local scheduled airlines now operating in the 
United States are forced to live a year-to- 
year existence on temporary Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board certificates. 

Last year these temporary carriers served 
mo fewer than 440 cities, and carried 1,- 
998,000 passengers. Two hundred and sixty 
American cities are served exclusively by 
Jocal airlines. In California, for example, 
28 cities are served by Southwest Airways, 
one of the outstanding successes among the 
local airlines, 








Any interruption of this network of local 
air service between the 260 cities which the 
major trunk airlines do not touch would, of 
course, greatly handicap the flying public. 
So long as the airlines are required to oper- 
ate on temporary certificates, there is a con- 
tinuing threat of service suspensions. Be- 
cause of this the affected airlines are seeking 
permanent Government certification. The 
House has unanimously passed the Hinshaw 
bill, providing for this. Tomorrow, a similar 
bill, Senate bill No. 3759, comes before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. We urge its approval and pas- 
sage this session. 

On the free enterprise competitive prin- 
ciple as properly applied to air transporta- 
tion, we are convinced there is a distinct 
need for more air stops than the trunk air- 
lines of the country make. Although these 
major airlines, plus railroad and bus inter- 
ests, are organized in opposition to perma- 
nent certification of the local airline car- 
riers, we believe the local carriers rate the 
stability and strength which permanent cer- 
tification would give them. Air transpor- 
tation for the smaller cities should be a 
concern of Congress, and the way for Con- 
gress to express it is wo pass this pending 
legislation. 





The Late Honorable A. Sidney Camp 
SPEECH 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, a 
kind and great figure in the Congress 
passed with the death of our beloved col- 
league, Stpney Camp. I can think of no 
more generous or considerate person. 

I shall always think of Smpney Camp as 
sort of a pool of sunlight. He had that 
manner about him which blends cheer- 
fulness and encouragement in all situa- 
tions. Even when Sp lost his sight, his 
cheerful attitude was not affected. He 
was always ready to stop for a moment 
and chat in a neighborly way. I feel 
that I have lost a dear friend. 

The people of Puerto Rico whom I 
represent owed a special debt of grati- 
tude to Smpney Camp as one of those 
the Congress who took particular con- 
cern with problems affecting Puerto Rico, 
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and which were the subject of legisjs. 
tion. For example, it was he who w 
largely instrumental in having the S0« 
cial-security program extended to Puerto 
Rico. This was one of the most bene. 
ficial pieces of legislation for Puerto Rigg 
which ever passed the Congress, 

I believe that the extension of socigi 
security to Puerto Rico was a direct re. 
sult of investigations conducted by a 
subcommittee of the House Ways ang 
Means Committee which visited Puertg 
Rico in 1949 under the able chairman. 
ship of Stipney Camp. In a way, it will be 
his monument in Puerto Rico, 





The Republican Method of Destroying 
Agency Independence 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ex. 
port-Import Bank was incorporated by 
the Congress under the Export-Import 
Act of 1945 as an independent agency 
of Government to provide financing to 
facilitate imports and the exchange of 
commerce between our country and for. 
eign nationals, without however, com- 
peting with private capital or private 
banks. 

Until the advent of the Eisenhower 
Republican administraton of the bank 
operated as an independent agency of 
Government under the management of 
a board of directors and with represen- 
tation on the National Advisory Council. 

On April 30, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress Reorgani- 
zation Plant No. 5. By that plan he 
destroyed the independence of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. He abolished its 
board of directors, placed it under the 
management of a single person and 
deprived the bank of its representation 
on the National Advisory Council and 
placed the control of the policy of the 
bank in the Treasury Department. The 
plan became effective 60 days later, to 
wit, May 31, 1953. 

In one full swoop the President not 
only subordinated the bank to the Treas- 
ury Department, but at the same time, 
got rid of the bank managers appointed 
by prior administrations and supplanted 
them with his own appointees. 


Less than 14 months later, the Con- 
gress goes through the pretense of again 
giving independence to the Export-In- 
port Bank. This bill which we are now 
passing again creates a board of direc- 
tors instead of a single director. Again 
it gives the bank representation on the 
National Advisory Council and of course, 
says again that it shall be an independ- 
ent agency. ' 

Of course, the President will appoint 
the new directors. The degree of inde- 
pendence these new directors will dare 
to show will best be judged by the fact 
that their terms of office “shall be at the 
pleasure of the President.” 
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1954 
if there is any publicity attendant 
n the enactment of this bill, it un- 
doubtedly will stress that this is to be an 
independent agency. I doubt whether 
the American public will be so gullible 
as to believe in that kind of independ- 
ence. Their independence will be mark~- 
ed by their subservience to the President 
and his Secretary of Treasury. 
This bill is further evidence that this 
administration is the greatest expert in 
double talk yet produced on the Ameri- 


can scene. 


Southwest One of the Finest Local 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, no local 
airline in the country has more grass- 
roots appreciation and support than the 
Southwest Airways, which gives service 
through my district and in major parts 
of California. ‘This splendid little air- 
line has become an integral part of the 
communities in which it operates. The 
Chico Enterprise-Record in an editorial 
of July 24, 1954, reflects the attitude of 
the local people. We are grateful for 
the service that the Southwest Airways 
has given our communities and because 
of that service we believe that the oper- 
ating certificate of the Southwest Air- 
ways should be made permanent. I in- 
clude herewith a copy of the editorial 
which describes the pioneering of South- 
west Airways in the field of local service 
and demonstrates the type of apprecia- 
tion and support this airline has achieved 
in northern California: 

On BEHALF OF SOUTHWEST 

Everybody knows the old saying that if 
you build a better mousetrap the world— 
with the exception of the mice—will beat a 
path to your door and deliver you success. 

But the other side of the coin has never 
been as thoroughly publicized. 

The other side of the coin is the hard fact 
that, after the world has recognized your 
better mousetrap, you have to beware lest 
some slicker slip up and abscond with the 
benefits of your work by duplicating your 
product or beating you out of it. 

Current testimony to the existence of this 
“other side of the coin” is the case of South- 
west Airways, the sterling “small airline” 
which furnishes Chico and 27 other medium 
sized coastal cities with excellent scheduled 
alr service—passenger, freight, and mail. 

People of the Chico area feel a particular 
kinship with Southwest Airways, because the 
Chico area is sort of a charter member on the 
airline’s list of service points. We can re- 
member back in the early years of the post- 
an ope, when Southwest launched its 

Those early years were lean ones. Oper- 
ating on even less than the proverbial shoe- 
string, the airline by dint of little more than 
hard work and long hours worked at building 
its place in the sun, 

Gradually the Southwest Airways acquired 
quite a reputation. Known as the “hurry- 
Up airline” because of its tight schedule up 
‘nd down the State, Southwest attracted 
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mational acclaim as the most efficient and 
satisfactory local airline carrier in the 
Nation. It built a safety record second to 
none. 

Southwest plowed its revenue right back 
into the company. The hard work and long 
hours continued and the company grew and 
became important in the economies and lives 
of the cities it served. 

The airline’s relationship with Chico ts 
typical of its entire operation. Southwest 
presently has six regularly scheduled flights 
north and south out of Chico daily, connect- 
ing the Chico area with the rest of the valley 
and linking the city’s passenger, freight, and 
mail services with major continental and 
overseas lines. 

During 1953, Southwest handled 4,128 pas- 
sengers at its Chico stop. Chico airmail 
toted by Southwest amounted to 18,223 
pounds and freight and express totals showed 
large gains. 

As such Southwest Airways has achieved 
maturity. 

And now comes the other side of the coin. 

Under present law airlines such as South- 
west are required to obtain renewal of their 
operating certificates every 3 years. South- 
west is currently seeking its renewal. But 
two other airlines—Bonanza, of Reno, and 
big United Airlines—are attempting to ac- 
quire the right to the route built up by 
Southwest. 

Now that the pioneering, the lean years, 
the hard work, and the long hours have 
borne fruit, the Johnnies-come-lately would 
like to ease Southwest out of the picture. 
Now that Southwest has become important 
to the cities on its route, the Johnnies-come- 
lately would like to take over for Southwest. 

That’s why Ted Meriam, mayor of Chico, 
is making a special trip to San Francisco 
next Tuesday. Knowing the feeling of Chi- 
coans toward Southwest Airways, and know- 
ing the value of Southwest and its superb 
service to the Chico area, Mayor Meriam is 
going to plead the case of Southwest’s re- 
newal effort before the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Meriam will be armed with a special brief 
of facts and figures in support of his argu- 
ments on behalf of Southwest. Prepared 
this week in a commendable cooperative 
effort by city and chamber of commerce offi- 
cials, the fact brief will be offered to sub- 
stantiate the mayor’s argument that grow- 
ing, alert, and businesslike Southwest Air- 
ways is important to the growing, alert, and 
businesslike Chico area. 

All citizens of the Chico area can hope 
that Mayor Meriam—and officials of other 
cities on Southwest’s route—will meet with 
success in their arguments and that the air- 
line’s certificate will be renewed. 


If the renewal effort on behalf of South~ 
west Airways does prove successful, then 
Mayor Meriam and the chamber of com 
merce—and their counterparts throughout 
Southwest's service area—will jump right 
into another battle on the side of the airline. 

This second battle will be a long-distance 
affair aimed at Washington, D. C., where 
Congress is currently considering legislation 
under which airlines such as Southwest 
could be granted permanent operating cer- 
tificates. 

Such legislation has already been granted 
unanimous approval of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A similar bill in the Senate— 
S. 3759—is in committee. Its backers are 
currently urging California Senators KNow- 
LAND and KUCHEL and Vice President Nixon 
to schedule hearings as soon as possible in 
order to improve the chances of completing 
action on the matter during the present 
session of Congress. 

Some of the major airlines are bucking 
the plan to grant permanent certificates to 
small airlines, of course. But we can hope 
that, in this matter, right—as_ personified by 
the arguments of Mayor Meriam—will pre- 
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vail, instead of might, as personified by the 
big airlines. 

Southwest Airways is entitled to the prod- 
uct of its pioneering. It has a right to the 
top side of the coin. 


Congress Should Enact H. R. 7840, To 
Amend the Railroad Retirement Act by 
Enlarging the Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has approved H. R. 
7840 which is designed to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act so as to liberal- 
ize and enlarge the benefits. It is a 
worthwhile bill and financially sound. 
The proposed amendments are needed 
and should be adopted. The benefits 
provided by the amendments are briefly 
summarized as follows: 

First. Benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over age 18. 

Third. Full survivor benefits to widows, 
dependent widowers, and dependent par- 
ents who are also eligible for a railroad 
retirement annuity in their own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this 
act. 

Eighth. Elimination of the require- 
ment in the present law that a child 
over age 16 and under 18 years must at- 
tend school regularly in order to be eli- 
gible for a survivor’s annuity. 

Ninth. Waiver of retirement benefits 
for certain individuals who are receiv- 
ing non-service-connected veterans’ 
pensions, 

The principal amendment proposed to 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act would 
increase the tax base from $300 to $350 
a month, leaving the tax rate of 6% per- 
cent unchanged. 

A similar increase in the tax base for 
employment covered under the Social 
Security Act was approved by the House 
on June 1, 1954, when it passed H. R. 
9366. This bill provides, among other 
things, for the increase in the creditable 
and taxable wage base from $3,600 to 
$4,200 a year. 
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Almost two-thirds of the railroad em- 
ployees now earn more than $300 a 
month, and they would pay the tax on 
their additional monthly compensation 
in excess of $300, but not in excess of 
$350. In return for this additional tax, 
these employees would get increased 
benefits resulting from the crediting of 
this additional compensation in the 
computation of their annuities. On the 
average, these employees would obtain 
benefit rights at the rate of $3 for each 
$1 in taxes they would pay. Further- 
more, the liberalization of the survivor 
benefits provided for in the bill would 
apply across the board, and the families 
of all railroad workers would benefit, re- 
gardless of whether or not the employee 
was taxed at the rate of $300 a month 
or $350 a month. 

It has been estimated by the Railroad 
Retirement Board that the increase in 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month 
would increase retirement-tax collec- 
tions by $56 million a year, on a level 
cost basis. This amount is sufficient to 
pay for all the additional retirement and 
survivor benefits provided for by this 
bill. 

The amendments proposed by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are shown on pages 6 to 8 of the com- 
mittee’s report on H. R. 7840. Briefly, 
the schedule of base year compensation 
is slightly altered, and the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment are increased by 
50 cents a step, with a maximum daily 
rate of $8.50. Moreover, an eligible em- 
ployee would be entitled to receive a 
daily benefit rate equal to half of his 
daily rate of compensation for the last 
employment in which he was engaged in 
the last calendar year. The total 
amount of benefits which may be paid to 
an employee separately for unemploy- 
ment or sickness within a benefit year 
would not exceed his total compensation 
in the base year. The reported bill also 
would increase the maximum compen- 
sation subject to contribution from $300 
to $350 a month. 





The Numbers Game—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, events 
move so rapidly these days that public 
matters which seemed to be of supreme 
importance a few months ago, when the 
present session of Congress began, have 
already been almost forgotten. For ex- 
ample, my fellow Members will recall the 
tremendous interest aroused, both in and 
out of the Congress, by certain state- 
ments made by President Eisenhower 
and other eminent Republicans concern- 
ing the removal from the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a considerable number of 
employees under the President’s new 
Federal employee security program. 

Briefly, the series of statements began 
in October 1953 with the White House 
announcement that 1,456 employees had 
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been forced off the Federal payroll since 
the institution in the preceding May of 
the new Federal employee security pro- 
gram provided in President Eisenhower’s 
Executive Order No. 10450. Consider- 
able speculation concerning this figure, 
1,456, and sharp criticism of its use by 
administration spokesmen followed dur- 
ing the months of November and Decem- 
ber. On January 7 the President an- 
nounced in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that 2,200 persons had been sepa- 
rated under the program. Discussion 
and criticism were increased by this 
second figure and, as administration 
spokesmen continued to use it with the 
implication, if not the direct statement, 
that 2,200 Communists, spies, traitors, 
and espionage agents had been discov- 
ered, more and more “numbers” began 
to appear. These were usually based on 
statements made by representatives of 
the executive departments and agencies 
in their appearances at budget hearings 
before the subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I shall not review today the heated 
discussion which began last December 
and died out slowly during the past few 
weeks, but you will remember the famous 
numbers game long after its confusing 
details have been forgotten. No one, to 
the best of my knowledge, found out the 
real facts either as to how many em- 
ployees had been dismissed or as to the 
reasons for their dismissals, and I doubt 
that this information will ever be made 
available. 

The President, his special counsel 
Bernard M. Shanley, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Gov. Thomas Dewey, Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield, 
Chairman Young, of the Civil Service 
Commission—to name a few top-ranking 
Republican leaders who made public 
statements on the subject—furnished 
plenty of information, to be sure, par- 
ticularly in the course of the celebration 
of the birthday of their leader, Abraham 
Lincoln. We will not try to solve the 
mystery of the irrelevance of such in- 
formation in that connection, striking 
though it was. But it was amazing to 
hear these administration leaders fur- 
nishing to the public such obviously con- 
tradictory and erroneous information on 
a subject of great importance. 

The speakers not only were inconsist- 
ent with each other—they contradicted 
themselves. Sometimes a number like 
1,456 or 2,200 represented the number of 
Communists in Government—sometimes 
it was subversives—sometimes loyalty or 
security or loyalty-security risks. Some- 
times it included every one who resigned, 
retired, was dismissed for any cause, or— 
in one case, at least—died. Sometimes it 
included only employees who were dis- 
missed under the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 10450 which established the 
program. And, finally, having produced 
a situation of almost indescribable con- 
fusion and distrust and having offered no 
reasonable final clarification, the admin- 
istration permitted the whole matter to 
vanish from attention. 

I cannot tet this session close without 
making at least an effort to present a few 
little known facts which throw some 
light on the “numbers game.” Needless 
to state, I am in no position to compute 
for you the final correct number to 
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complete the series of authoritatively an. 
nounced totals emanating from admin. 
istration spokesmen. But I found oyt 
when the published hearings of the 
various subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations began to 
appear, a few weeks ago, that my col. 
leagues on those subcommittees haq 
been just as interested in trying to get 
the facts as I am, and that they haq 
succeeded in drawing out—sometimes 
forcing out was required—some very jn. 
teresting and important facts from the 
representatives of the executive depart. 
ments and agencies, appearing in de. 
fense of their 1955 budgéts. I would not 
Say that this process was exactly com- 
parable to the psychiatrist’s delving into 
the subconscious mind of his patient, but 
it does appear that the intimacy of 4 
hearing before a small subcommittee 
from whom a recommendation for next 
year’s spending money will be forthcom- 
ing has a certain effectiveness in produc- 
ing facts. 

Since all Members of this House are 
just as busy as I am—and that is un- 
fortunately far too busy to permit us to 
read the hundreds of printed pages of re- 
ports of hearings before our appropria- 
tions subcommittees—I have had all this 
information compiled for your use and 
mine, and I shall have it included in the 
Appendix for your consideration. In the 
case of 24 different executive depart- 
ments and agencies, subcommittee con- 
sideration was given to the matter of dis- 
missals under the President’s employee 
security program, in hearings which 
started in December and ended in May. 
Secretaries of executive departments and 
heads of agencies, and their principal 
personnel and security officers explained 
in detail the actual operations of this 
program in their respective jurisdictions. 
A new set of statistics summarizing the 
results of the program cannot be com- 
piled from the hearings because infor- 
mation was not furnished on a uniform 
basis. But many aspects of this situa- 
tion are more important, in my estima- 
tion, than the actual numbers of em- 
Ployees affected by it. 

A few of the most important questions 
which arise as one reads these hearings 
are the following: 

First. How can an accurate report con- 
cerning the operations and results of the 
investigation of the loyalty and security 
of Federal employees be presented to the 
public without prejudicing the determi- 
nation of their cases? 

Second. Is it possible to agree upon & 
uniform terminology and to devise basic 
procedures for such investigations so that 
the program is carried out in the same 
way in all departments and agencies, 
and so that their reports will be com- 
parable? 

Third. To what extent have the cur- 
rent difficulties in reporting and evalu- 
ating the results of the loyalty-security 
programs been due to the fact that there 
is a minimum of central control? If 
more central control is needed should 
it be exercised by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the National Security Councl, 
some other existing agency, or a newly 
established special agency? 

Fourth. How shall proper statistical 
account be taken of an employee charged 
with two or more loyalty-security of- 
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tenses? Of an employee under investi- 
gation in one agency who is transferred 
to another agency? 

Fifth. What course should be taken in 
s of employees charged as loyalty- 
rity risks who resign or are dis- 
missed—particularly in a reduction-in- 
force operation—before the conclusion 

ir cases? 

4 Are cases of violation of the 
security order which involve law-break~ 
jing being reported promptly to the De- 
partment of Justice and are they being 
handled promptly by the Department? 

seventh. What, if any, agency records 
of loyalty and security cases should be 
made available to the House Committee 
on Appropriations and other committees? 

As you read these hearings I know 
that many more questions will be raised 
in your mind. I know, too, that what- 
ever your earlier judgment may have 
been it will be modified as you consider 
what the responsible officers of these 24 
executive departments and agencies had 
to say about their own experiences in the 
operation of the President’s program 
during its first months of existence. I 
doubt very seriously that any one of you 
will be entirely satisfied with the situa- 
tion which they present, and I assume 
that many Members on both sides of the 
aisle will agree in my judgment that our 
serious consideration should be given to 
this extremely important problem. It is 
too late in the present session to initiate 
action in this direction, but it ought to 
be taken up as soon as we return next 
year. This is not a partisan matter, and 
members of both parties will want to find 
proper answers to the questions raised 
by the “numbers game.” 

In the Appendix of the Recorp I shall 
introduce a series of excerpts of relevant 
material under the general title: “Infor- 
mation Concerning the Operation of the 
Federal Employees Security Program as 
Presented Before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representa- 
tives in Hearings on the Fiscal 1955 Ap- 
propriations.” I urge every Member to 
consider carefully these most significant 
statements, 
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The Numbers Game—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts from 
hearings on the 1955 appropriation bills: 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 

THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 

48 PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AP- 

PROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FiscaL 1955 Ap- 

PROPRIATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

(From hearings on December 7 and 9 and 
March 16, 1953) 

‘ Representative Joun J. Rooney, Democrat, 

ye York: “With regard to this matter of 

456 discharged security risks in Govern- 
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ment, I think it might be interesting to 
Know how many of the 1,456, which is a 
much talked about figure, apply to the De- 
partment of Justice.” 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General: 
“We can get you that figure.” 

8S. A. Andretta, Administrative Assistant 
Attorney General: “Yes; we can give you 
that; those who were removed under security 
regulations.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you give an approxima- 
tion of the number at this time?” 

William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral: “I would not want this in the record, 
but I think it would be, maybe, 10. 

“(NoTre.—The Deparment determined later 
that the correct number is 8.)” 

Mr. Rooney: “What is wrong with that 
being in the record?” 

Mr. Rogers: “Because I am not sure of the 
number and want to be correct.” 

Mr. Rooney: “You can correct the figure, 
if it is not correct. Of that number in the 
entire Department of Justice, how many of 
those were Communists?” 

Mr. Rogers: “I do not believe I can answer 
that.” 

Mr. Brownell: “I know one that was a 
former Communist. He came up to me for 
review and has since been separated from 
the Department.” 

Mr. Rooney: “The others, I presume, are in 
the category of homosexuals, alcoholics, and 
incompetents?” 

Mr. Brownell: “There are eight different 
categories, I think, under the security or- 
der.” 

Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, December 9, 1953: 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director: “As regards the 
inquiries of the ivil Service Commission, 
you will recall that this committee in 1948 
issued specific instructions that the Civil 
Service Commission advise us of action taken 
in all cases where criminal records of appli- 
cants or employees were located in our files. 
I want to report to the committee that 
through October 31 of this year [1953] fol- 
lowing actions had been taken by the Civil 
Service Commission since the inception of 
the program approximately 10 years ago: 
12,792 were dismissed; 7,586 were confronted 
and reprimanded; 4,545 were issued letters 
of warning; 22,464 names were flagged on 
the eligible list. 

“This shows that the results of the 
searches which we made for them resulted in 
positive action being taken.” 

Mr. Hoover described the work of the Bu- 
reau under the Executive order of April 27, 
1953. Their burden was “materially in- 
creased” because the new program required 
investigations of security and not only sub- 
version. “I would like to cite the workload of 
the name checks that were received, showing 
the volume of the workload in 1953. We re- 
ceived requests for name checks on 398,640 
persons; we made fingerprint searches on 
423,646; we opened 4,407 field investigations 
and made preliminary inquiries in 3,381 
cases. The volume will run approximately 
the same for the current fiscal year [1954]. 
For the next fiscal year there may be slight 
increases in 1 or 2 of the items. The in- 
crease in searches and reviews of additional 
references as required by the new order has 
increased that phase of our work about 69 
percent.” 

Mr. Hoover explained the work of the Bu- 


reau under various legal and administrative 


provisions relating to the investigation of 
Federal employees. 

In a “tabulation of specific increases in 
criminal and civil work, fiscal years 1953 
versus 1952”—the item departmental appli- 
cants for 1952 was 14,905 and for 1953 it 
was 30,760—an increase of 106 percent. 

Mr. Hoover described the indictment of 
Communist leaders, totaling 105, for the 
period from July 1948 to November 9, 1953. 
In reply to a question from Representative 
Rooney, Mr. Hoover presented a table indi- 
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cating that 20 of the 105 had been indicted 
since February 1, 1953. 

On March 16 the committee, in considering 
the third supplemental appropriation bill of 
1954, engaged in the following discussion: 

Mr. Rooney: “Mr. Chairman, it appears 
that the Eisenhower administration has no 
intention of giving up their numbers game. 
Ca Saturday evening last the Vice President 
of the United States made a speech in which 
he said that 422 Government employees’ files 
showed subversive activities or associations. 

“Now, the law of the land, as I understand 
it—this is permanent law, and repeated in 
every appropriation bill for a number of 
years—provides that ‘any person who advo- 
cates, or who is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or violence 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation or 
fund contained in this or any other act shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both.’ 

“This will be found in section 1209, Public 
Law 759, 8ist Congress. 

“I should like to ask the Department of 
Justice how many cases it has pending at the 
moment under this law which makes it a 
felony to belong to an organization which 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence? 

“I believe that it has been held that one 
who belongs to the Communist Party is a 
member of an organization which advocates 
the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence. 

“How many prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted or are pending under this provision of 
law?” 

Mr. Andretta: “I do not know, but I can 
get the information for you, Mr. Rooney.” 

Mr. Rooney: “This appropriation request 
for the security transfer would take away a 
substantial sum of money from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service at a time 
when we have the deplorable condition along 
the Mexican border which was pictured to 
the committee by the Attorney General and 
the Assistant Attorney General, and I was 
wondering if the Attorney General is familiar 
with this provision of law, which is con- 
tained in Public Law 759 of the 81st Congress. 
If you have found 422 Communists in the 
Government, how many are being prosecuted 
under this law?” 

Mr. Andretta: “I do not know the answer 
to that. 

“(The following information was later 
furnished.) 

“The records of the Department do not dis- 
close that any indictments have been re- 
turned or prosecutions brought under the 
provisions of this statute.” 

Representative Preperic R. Coupert, Jr., 
Republican, New York: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. Rooney: “T gladly yield to my friend 
from New York.” 

Mr. Coupert: “I would like to suggest to 
the witness, when he answers the gentle- 
man’s questions as to what prosecutions may 
be pending, that he indicate what prosecu- 
tions may have been instituted in any prior 
years, beginning in 1951.” 

Mr. Rooney: “A speech broadcast over the 
radio and television was widely publicized on 
Saturday evening in which the Vice President 
of the United States claimed that there were 
found 422 subversives or associates of sub- 
versives. I think that Attorney General 
Brownell should explain how many of those 
422 are being prosecuted under the provisions 
of this Public Law 759 of the 81st Congress.” 

Mr. CouperT: “Will the gentleman further 
yield?” 

Mr. Rooney: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Coupvert: “I think the Attorney Gen- 
eral might again explain how it was that 
during an earlier administration Dexter 
White and Hiss remained in Government 
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service without being prosecuted by any 
agency of the Government.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I thought that Alger Hiss 
was prosecuted by the Truman administra- 
tion. If I recall directly, the 10 Commu- 
nist leaders in New York and the Rosenbergs 
were investigated and prosecuted under the 
Truman administration. I could give the 
gentleman other cases. Aside from the De- 
troit cases started in the Truman adminis- 
tration, I do not know what this administra- 
tion has done to prosecute people who are 
engaged, they say, in subversive activities. If 
there are any so engaged, I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that they should 
be prosecuted. Let’s just dor.’t talk about it 
for political purposes. Let's get them out of 
the Government, and prosecute them, if 
there are any.” 

Mr. Coupert: “I will agree with the gentle- 
man’s last observation, and I think if the 
members of the gentleman's party would fol- 
low that very wise counsel we would be much 
better off, but let me remind him again that 
the prosecution of Mr. Alger Hiss was the 
product of the investigation of the commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman, but nevertheless he was 
prosecuted under the Truman administra- 
tion, tried by a jury, and convicted, as were 
any number of others the gentleman might 
refer to. 

“Now, Mr. Andretta, how much has been 
spent by the Department of Justice in in- 
vestigating possible security risks in the De- 
partment?” 

Mr. ANpRETTA: “We spent no money out- 
side the regular money for character inves- 
tigations. 

“As I pointed out earlier, the person who 
comes into the Department of Justice—we 
have always done that for many, many years, 
and the FBI has funds to make character 
investigations for all employees. 

“So we have never received any additional 
funds to carry out this security program. 
These are the first funds now that are being 
made available, if they are made available, 
for that purpose.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I suppose the Department 
of Justice has sufficient personnel on hand 
to determine whether or not they had a se- 
curity risk in the Department of Justice.” 

Mr. CoupertT: “Would the gentleman from 
New York yield to me again?” 

Mr. Rooney: “I always gladly yield to my 
friend from New York.” 

Mr. Coupert: “Before we complete the dis- 
cussion of the subject of prosecution which 
my friend, Mr. Rooney, brought up a few 
moments ago, My attention has just been 
called by my good friend from Oregon, Mr. 
Coon, that Martin Dres declared on the fioor 
of the House a few days ago that in 1941 he 
turned over a list of 1,124 known Commun- 
ists, affiliates with Communist organizations, 
to the administration, including the names 
of Hiss and White. 


“I ask the witness whether, when he pro- 
vided the information, in answer to Mr. 
Rooney's question, that he will also include 
information as to which of those 1,124 were 
prosecuted by the early administration in 
any way, shape, or form. 

“(Nore.—The information requested will 
be supplied the committee.)” 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
(From hearings on December 8 and 10, 1953) 

Representative Gorpon CANFIELD, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey: “General [addressing 
Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster Gener- 
al], have you discharged any employees be- 
cause they were considered bad security 
risks?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “Yes, we have; 116 was 
the last figure I have had laid on my desk. 


And I might add there are many hundreds 
under investigation.” 
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Mr. CANFIELD: “Does the record show that 
there were any firings in former years for 
this reason?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I have not checked 
that. I know that we inherited a tremen- 
dous number of possible security risks that 
were supposed to be in the process of inves- 
tigation, in which they were so far behind 
that it was ridiculous, but they are in such 
numbers that it may be some time before 
the work is completed.” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “Have any of those been in 
the Washington office of the Post Office De- 
partment?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I think they were 
pretty general all over the country.” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “What I am geting at is, 
Have any of those been in the higher eche- 
lons of the Post Office Department?'” 

Mr. Summerfield: “No. That is correct, is 
it not, Mr. Stephens [referring to David H. 
Stephens, chief post-office inspector] ?” 

Mr. Stephens: “That is correct.” 

“(Off-record discussion.)” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “I can say for the record 
that this committee, General, compliments 
you on pursuing this situation. * * * 
Are there any questions by the members of 
the committee at this time?” 

Representative J. VauGHAN GaRy, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia: “Not now, Mr. Chairman.” 

Two days later (December 10) Mr. Gary 
questioned Mr. Summerfield and Mr. Ste- 
phens, as follows: 

Mr. Gary: “I believe you stated that you 
have dismissed something over a hundred 
cases on account of security risk.” 

Mr. Summerfield: “‘That is correct; 166.” 
[Note.—On December 9 he gave the number 
as 116—is this a typographical error?] 

Mr. Gary: “You also stated that when you 
came into the Department there were a large 
number of cases under investigation. Were 
those cases that arose under the loyalty pro- 
gram?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I do not know whether 
or not the 160 were; I have not identified 
them to that extent.” 

Mr. Garr: “Did the cases that you referred 
to as under investigation when you took over 
arise from the loyalty check on all Federal 
employees?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I believe so. I will ask 
Mr. Stephens to comment on that.” 

Mr. Stephens: “There were some, Congress- 
man, which had been handled under the loy- 
alty program, and there were some under 
the security program. It was a combination 
of both.” 

Mr. Garr: “The loyalty program was ini- 
tiated by an Executive order of the President, 
in 1947, which required a name and finger- 
print check of every Government employee. 
Now, did these pending cases arise under that 
program?” 

Mr. Stephens: “Not all of them, but some 
were employees that had been processed un- 
der that order, and who were on the rolls. 
Some of them had even had hearings under 
the loyalty program; and there were also 
cases that required reevaluation under the 
new security program.” 

Mr. Gary: “Under the new security pro- 
gram. When was that adopted?” 

Mr. Stephens: “It was adopted by the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order 10450, April 27, of 
this year.” 

Mr. Garr: “The cases pending when you 
took over could not have arisen under the 
security program, as that program was not 
adopted until after you took over.” 

Mr. Stephens: “That is right, but under 
the new program there had been additional 
cases.” 

Mr. Gary: “I understand. Now, have all 
cases been pretty well cleared up, or how 
many have you under investigation?” 

Mr. Stephens: “We have many cases to be 
reevaluated. We have received for han- 
dling a total of 23,548 cases. Of these, 1,295 


originated or were in process under the old 
loyalty program. We have received 409 Cases 
under the new security program, new Cases, 
new evidence, and investigations currently 
in the making. We have had a national 
agency check on all new employees com) 

into the service, totaling more than 13,000, 
making a total in excess of 23,000. * « ss 

Mr. Gary: “Were any of the dismissals 
that have been made among the higher og. 
cials of the Department?” 

Mr. Stephens: “No, sir.” 

Mr. Gary: “As I understand, the cases that 
have not been disposed of are still under 
investigation, and it is your purpose to Carry 
the investigation to its conclusion? * ¢ e» 

Mr. Summerfield: “That is correct.” 

Mr. Gary and Mr. CANFIELD discussed a 
statement made by Posmaster General Han. 
negan in the course of hearings on the 1943 
appropriation bill (before the loyalty pro. 
gram was put into effect), and a statement 
made by Postmaster General Donaldson iy 
the hearings on the 1949 bill. Both officers 
had described the situation in the Depart. 
ment as being very free of Communist actiy. 
ities during the period under consideration, 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
(From hearings on January 8, 1954) 

Representative GORDON CANFIELD, Repub. 
lican, New Jersey: “General [addressing Maj, 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, Managing Director], 
have the security personnel investigations, 
started during the current fiscal year, been 
completed?” 

General Edgerton: “I think they have all 
been completed. We have had 1 or 2 vacan- 
cies filled with new employees, and I think 
those investigations have all been com- 
pleted.” 

Sidney Sherwood, Secretary: “They are all 
completed.” 

General Edgerton: “We did that as a pack. 
aged deal this year.” 

Mr. CaNFIELD. “Have you ever had to dis- 
charge any employees under this program?” 

General Edgerton: “We have not dis- 
charged any in my time.” 

Mr. Sherwood: “No, Mr. Chairman; we 
have not.” 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(From hearings on January 12, 1954) 


Representative Sipney R. Yates, Democrat, 
of ilinois: “Has the Commission made any 
dismissals of its employees for security 
reasons?” 

Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman: “Since I have 
been Chairman, I have had the duty in just 
one instance to suspend an employee pend- 
ing an investigation as to whether or not 
he should be continued in employment. I 
am not aware of any request for a hearing 
and I have reason to believe that resulted in 
his suspension from the service. That is the 
only one.” 

Mr. Yates: “Was this because of a question 
of loyalty, or for some other reason than 
security reasons?” 

Mr. Hype: “It was loyalty.” 

{ Omission. ] 

Mr. Yates: “Has the Commission had oc- 
casion to separate from its service any em- 
ployees because of reasons other than loyalty 
but which would still fall within the security 
order?” 

Mr. Hype: “Not since I have been Chair- 
man.” 

Mr. YATES: 
Chairman?” 

Mr. Hype: “Since April 18 of last year, 
1953.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you know of any the previ- 
ous year?” 

Mr. Hype: “I do not.” 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
(Prom hearings on January 12 and 20, 1954) 


Representative Jon J. ROONEY, Democrat, 
New York: “I should like to inquire how 


“How long fave you been 
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security risks have been discharged 
Department of Commerce?” 
“It is about 


aT 
oe ncialt Weeks, Secretary: 
450, is it not?” 

James C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration: “Mr. Secretary, I can an- 
swer that as I have the actual figures here, 
put I would like to go off the record. 

‘Mr. Rooney: “I want it on the record. I 
want to know how many alleged security 
risks were discharged for subversive activi- 
vs (Discussion preliminary to going off the 
record to permit Mr, Worthy to make a 
comment.) 

mr. Worthy: “Since the 20th of January 
we have separated from the Department a 
total of 132 people as security risks. This is 
security risks as defined by the new Execu- 
tive order. They are not all subversives, in 
the literal sense of that word.” : 

Mr. RooNeyY: “How many were subversives 
in the literal sense of the word?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I do not have that figure.” 

Mr. RooNgy: “Would you say it was 1, 2, 

32” 

-. Worthy: “I would not want to esti- 
mate that figure, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney: “More than three?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Because under the new 
Executive order the only criterion is secur- 
ity. We have been operating on that basis.” 

Mr. Rooney: “A great number of these 
might have been homosexuals?” 

Mr, Worthy: “Some of them were.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Drunkards? But how many 
of them were security risks in the literal 
sense of the word, engaged in subversive 
activities?” 

Secretary Weeks: “Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Rooney, I think under the rules of the game 
that a homosexual, or whatever he may be, 
is considered Just as much a security risk as 
anybody else.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Of course he is, and that ts 
why we gave the former Secretary of Com- 
merce authority to fire them summarily.” 

“(Omission.)” 

Mr. Worthy: “I do not have those figures.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you tell me how many 
of these were homosexuals?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I can tell you that, Thirty- 
six.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many were drunks?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I do not have that further 
breakdown.” 

Representative FrREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., 
Republican of New York: “Off the record.” 

“(Discussion off the record.)” 

(After discussion of other subjects, the 
committee returned to security risks.) 

Mr. Rooney: “Mr, Worthy, when you men- 
tioned the figure of 132, which you did a 
while ago, the subversives, homosexuals, 
drunkards, and incompetents, how many 
employees do you now have in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce?” 

Mr. Worthy: “As of the 3ist of October 
= permanent full-time employment was 
31,519.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I take it that my request is 
still before you and that there shall be in- 
serted in the record”—— 

Mr. Worthy: “Excuse me. 
the question.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I take it my request for the 
figures to which I directed your attention is 
still before you and that they will be in- 
serted in this record”? 

Mr. Worthy; “That is correct.” 

Mr. ROONEY: “How many are security risks 
in the literal sense and how many drunkards, 
and so forth.” 

Mr. Worthy: “We will supply that. I 
might say this $1,519 employment figure is 
Permanent full-time paid employment.” 

Mr. ROONEY: “Did any of the 132 come 
from the part-time workers?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I would have to check that. 
I cannot answer that.” 


I did not hear 


Mr. Rooney: “Will you so state when you 
furnish the information for the record?” 

Mr. Worthy: Yes. 

“(The information referred to follows:) 


A. Cases involving morals charges_... 36 
2. Cases involving alleged subversion 
or disloyalty. 23 
3. Cases involving charges other than 
morals and alleged subversion or 
disloyal charges. 


1 None of the foregoing involved part-time 
employees, 


Mr. Rooney: “And how many part-time 
employees you have. ‘Will you furnish that 
for the record?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Yes. 

“(The information referred to follows:) 

“As of October 31, 1953, there were 5,368 
part-time and intermittent employees.” 

(On January 20, 1954 the Committee again 
considered security risks.) 

Mr. RooNgy: “I have one matter and that 
concerns the Department as a whole and not 
merely the Office of International Trade. I 
inquired of the Secretary and/or you, Mr. 
Worthy, with regard to the number of actual 
security risks in the Department. I note in 
answer to my question there was furnished 
a bare statement that 36 were separated for 
morals reasons, 23 for alleged subversion or 
disloyalty, and 73 for other security reasons, 
which would include habitual drunkenness, 
loose talk, and so forth. Is that the only 
information you propose to give this com- 
mittee on this subject?” 

Mr. Worthy: “It is my understanding that 
was the information you requested.” 

Mr. Rooney: “There has been an impres- 
sion given the public that 2,200 people have 
been separated from the Government because 
they were subversive. A great many people 
suspect that is a lot of hogwash. When you 
talk of security risks, you are not talking of 
subversives. Are these 36 cases homosexuals 
or do they include other cases involved with 
respect to morals?” 

Mr. Worthy: “All homosexual cases, I be- 
lieve.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many are drunks? 
How many are loose talkers? There are eight 
categories in the Executive order, are there 
not?” 

Mr. Worthy: “As I recall it; yes.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Then with regard to the 
alleged subversion or disloyalty, how many 
of those people resigned? How many did 
you fire?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Let me examine the records, 
please.” 

Mr. Rooney: “What did they do? I don’t 
want their names. What did they do? I 
think we are entitled to this information be- 
fore we sit down and mark up an appropri- 
ation bill.” 

Mr. Worthy: “I will be very glad to go 
back and examine the records in more detail. 
I had understood that you wished a break- 
down between the broad categories.” 

Mr. Rooney: “No.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “Who Is the security offi- 
cer in your Bureau?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Col. Newman Smith.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “We had his predecessors 
down here on various cases.” 

Mr. Rooney: “The Secretary himself used 
to sit across the table and give us the details 
on this.” 

Mr. Worthy: “We would be very happy to 
give you whatever information you wish, Mr. 
Rooney. We want to be careful to give it 
in such a way that individual cases cannot 
be identified.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “We have never had that 
problem.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I am glad the Department 
is getting cleaned up. We used to find 55 
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and 75 homosexuals in a batch. Now you 
find 36 out of 30,000." 

Mr. Worthy: “We will submit more de- 
tailed information on that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many more do you sus- 
pect there are, Mr. Worthy?” 

Mr. Worthy: “That, Mr. Roonsgy, I would 
not even conjectures a guess on.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “Off the record.” 

“(Discussion off the record.)” 


Mineral Leasing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
has been enacted by the Congress which 
provides for the multiple mineral devel- 
opment of the public lands of the United 
States. 

I wish to commend the mining, and 
the oil and gas industries, for their sin- 
cere efforts to rise above narrow self- 
interests in order to assist the Congress 
in arriving at legislation that will permit 
the maximum utilization of our mineral 
resources. In all these efforts to arrive 
at a fair answer to the problem and to 
protect the prospector and smill-mine 
operator, I and other members of the 
House Interior Committee have had the 
cooperation and able assistance of the 
American Mining Congress, the Nevada 
Mining Association, and the Western Oil 
& Gas Association. 

In view of the fact that S. 3344, as 
enacted, is a very complicated measure, 
and because I know that the miners and 
prospectors of Nevada and other West- 
ern States will wish to learn how they 
may be affected by the new law, I have 
prepared an explanation of it which 
should answer many questions raised by 
those concerned. 


WHY WAS IT NECESSARY TO CHANGE EXISTING 
MINING AND LEASING LAWS? 


The Mining Act of 1872 provided for 
the location of mining claims on public 
lands. It was contemplated under that 
act that the minerals of the country 
would be disposed of completely and ex- 
clusively under its provisions with the 
mineral claimant obtaining full title to 
his claim when a patent was granted. 
The first radical departure from that 
system came about through the passage 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 under 
which, save for valid claims then exist- 
ing, oil, gas, coal, phosphate, sodium, or 
oil shale could be disposed of only under 
that legislation. The Mineral Leasing 
Act also resulted in a determination by 
the Secretary of the Interior that lands 
which were known to contain those min- 
erals or which were under lease to de- 
velop such minerals were not subject to 
location under the mining laws of 1872. 


The conflict between the Mining Act 
of 1872 and the Leasing Act of 1920 in- 
creased with the years. The basic prin- 
ciples of the mining law, with its ex- 
clusiveness and entirety of disposition 
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and the granting of a full title, was in- 
consistent with the limited method of 
disposition under the leasing laws. 

With the rise in exploration for uran- 
ium, stimulated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the conflict between the 
mining laws and the Mineral Leasing 
Act became more apparent. The prin- 
cipal area of domestic uranium-mining 
activity is at present in the Colorado 
plateau area, which is heavily covered 
by oil and gas filings. This situation 
has had the effect of excluding devel- 
opment for fissionable-source materials 
and other hard minerals. In this same 
area, where oil and gas filings have not 
been established, oil and gas prospectors 
hesitate to file and commence drilling 
because of the existence of mining 
claims which would impair their rights. 
This situation was temporarily met 
when the 83d Congress enacted Public 
Law 250, which validated a limited num- 
ber of uranium-mining claims located 
on oil and gas lands from August 1, 1939, 
to December 31, 1952. 

At the time that law was enacted Con- 
gress recognized the need for more per- 
manent legislation which would provide 
for legal compatibility between the min- 
ing laws and the Mineral Leasing Act. 
This new law is the result. 

This law also solves another problem. 
It provides that mining claims may be 
located for fissionable-source materials 
and for issuance of a full patent on such 
claims. This removes an uncertainty 
brought about by enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which re- 
served fissionable-source materials to 
the United States, and by a ruling of 
the Department of the Interior in 1948, 
which held that mining claims could not 
be located based upon uranium. 

WHAT DOES THE NEW LAW DO? 


This act will open to lecation, under 
the mining laws, about 60 million acres 
now withdrawn under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act. The first three sections of the 
act are designed to protect equities cre- 
ated as a result of Public Law 250, en- 
acted last year. 

Section 1 gives a preference to any 
mining claimant who attempted to vali- 
date his claim under Public Law 250. 
This section brings forward the cutoff 
date of Public Law 250 to February 10, 
1954, in order to protect those who acted 
in good faith in prospecting between 
January 1, 1953, and the issuance of AEC 
Circular No. 7, February 10, 1954, which 
outlined procedures for uranium leases. 

Section 2 sets up priorities to resolve 
conflicts between claimants who have lo- 
cated mining claims on the same tract of 
land, which at the time of location was 
withdrawn under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. Where conflicts develop, claims lo- 
cated during the period covered by Pub- 
lic Law 250 have preference to those lo- 
cated after the cutoff date. Also, pref- 
erence is given to claims located before 
February 10, 1954. 

Section 3 gives the owner of a lease or 
the holder of any pending uranium lease 
application, under AEC Circular No. 7, 
@ preference right to locate a mining 
claim on the same lands, subject to a 
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valid mining claim filed before February 
10, 1954. 

Sections 4 and 5 establish a basis for 
multiple use of the same lands under 
the mining laws and the Mineral Leasing 
Act. Mining claims can be located here- 
after on lands leased under the Mineral 
Act, or known to be valuable for Leasing 
Act minerals. Also, any mining claims 
heretofore located which become valid 
because of this act, and all future min- 
ing claims, shall be subject to a reser- 
vation to the United States of all Leasing 
Act minerals. Any patent issued for any 
such claim shall contain such reserva- 
tion only as to lands which at the time 
of issuance o. such patent are known to 
be valuable for Leasing Act minerals, or 
are included in a permit or lease, or are 
covered by an application under the leas- 
ing laws. 

Section 6 establishes the basic princi- 
ples of operation which are to be fol- 
lowed under multiple use of the same 
lands. It establishes the general prin- 
ciple that each operation shall be con- 
ducted in a manner compatible with any 
other mineral use insofar as reasonably 
practicable. This is a reciprocal sec- 
tion, and calls upon the miner and the 
lessee to act in such a manner as not to 
unreasonably interfere with the opera- 
tions of each other. 

Section 7 provides an in rem procedure 
whereby those who claim rights in the 
Leasing Act minerals under an unpat- 
ented mining claim can be called upon 
to come forward and assert those rights. 
It is based upon the procedure which is 
followed in securing mineral patents anc. 
which is well known to mining people. 
It has been held that one who has an 
unpatented mining claim has certain 
possessory rights as may be found valid 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Under 
the procedure established by this section, 
@ mining claimant is called upon to as- 
sert his rights to Leasing Act minerals 
or, upon failure to do so, his claim shall 
become subject to a reservation to the 
United States of Leasing Act minerals. 
This section provides procedure under 
which lessees may obtain determination 
of rights under unpatented mining 
claims affecting lands under which oil- 
and gas-lease*rights are asserted. The 
purpose is to eliminate title uncertainties 
which follow from possible existence of 
unidentifiable mining locations and from 
uncertain status of inactive locations. 

Section 8 authorizes the owner of an 
unpatented heretofore located mining 
claim to relinquish his rights as to Leas- 
ing Act minerals. Recordation of such 
a relinquishment in the county office of 
record makes such a mining claim there- 
after subject to a reservation of the leas- 
able minerals. 

Section 9 restores lands within two 
helium reserves, which had been with- 
drawn from the public domain, to entry 
and location under the mining laws and 
to permit and lease under the leasing 
laws, upon determination by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that such entry will 
not result in loss or waste of the helium- 
bearing gas. The Secretary may at any 
time require the entryman to conduct 
his operations so as to prevent such loss 





or waste. The helium reserves so af. 

fected are the Woodside and Harley 

Dome Fields, located in Emery and 

Grand Counties, Utah. 
Section 10 amends the Atomic Energy 

‘Act to eliminate the reservation to the 

United States of fissionable source ma. 

terials in the public lands of the United 

States and to confirm the validity of 

otherwise valid mining claims located 

on the basis of a discovery of fissionable 
source material alone. This section 
also reaffirms the Atomec Energy Com. 
mission’s authority to purchase, take 
requisition, condemn, or otherwise ac. 
quire supplies of source materials or 
other interest in real property contain. 
ing deposits of source materials and to 
conduct prospecting and exploratory op. 
erations for such deposits in any rea] 
property believed by the Commission to 
have possibilities of containing source 
materials. The AEC is required to 
make just compensation for any prop- 
erty or interest in property so acquired. 

Section 11 contains definitions of 
terms used in the act, 

Sections 12 and 13 provide that if any 
provision of the act is found to be un- 
constitutional, invalid, or unenforce- 
able, the other terms of the act will not 
be affected thereby; and limits the act 
in its application from affecting areas 
withdrawn from the public domain 
which are not specifically covered in 
the act. 

HOW WILL THE NEW LAW AFFECT THE OWNER 
OF AN UNPATENTED MINING CLAIM HERETO- 
FORE LOCATED? 

Miners will be affected by the act in 
that all claims heretofore located 
will be subject to section 7 of the law in 
the event their mining claims are lo- 
cated on lands later subject to oil or gas 
leases or permits. In this event, mining 
claimants of lands located within an 
area in which the rights in oil, gas, or 
any Leasing Act minerals are asserted 
would be required to come forward and 
establish the validity of each mining 
claim if he desired to assert his posses- 
sory rights to Leasing Act minerals. 
The determination of the validity would 
be made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or his designated agent. Pro- 
cedures by the Leasing Act operator and 
the mining claimant to be followed un- 
der section 7 of the act are as follows: 

First. Any Leasing Act applicant may 
file in such office as the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate, a request for 
publication of notice of such application, 
provided that not less than 90 days prior 
to his request for publication there shall 
have been filed for record in the county 
office in which the lands covered are lo- 
cated, a notice of the filing of such ap- 
plication with a description of the lands 
covered by such application. 

Second. The Leasing Act applicant 
must also certify that he has examined 
the lands involved, and has made rea- 
sonable effort to ascertain whether any 
person was in actual possession of, or 
engaged in, the working of such lands, 
and shall set forth the nature and results 
of such inquiry in said affidavit. 
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Third. Prior to publication, the Leas- 
ing Act applicant must examine all in- 
a ments of record in the public records 
ae county in which said lands are 
oad and then set forth the name and 
sadress, if available, of any person dis- 
njosed to have an interest in said lands 
“der any unpatented mining claim. 

Fourth. Thereupon, the Secretary of 
the Interior, at the expense of the Leas- 
ing Act applicant, shall cause notice of 
such application to be published in a 
newspaper having general circulation in 
the county in Which the lands involved 
are located—such notice shall describe 
the lands covered by such application 
and shall state that if any person assert- 
ing any right or interest in Leasing Act 
minerals as to such lands, by virtue of 
an interest in an unpatented mining 
claim, shall fail to so notify the Secretary 
of the Interior—see 5. below—within 
150 days from the first date of publica- 
tion of such notice, such failure shall be 
deemed to constitute a waiver by such 
mining claimant of any interest as to 
Leasing Act minerals and to constitute 
a consent that such mining claim and 
any patent issued, therefor, shall be 
subject to a reservation to the United 
States of all Leasing Act minerals. 

Fifth. If any mining claimant desires 
to assert this possessory right to Leasing 
Act minerals, he must file a verified 
statement in the office where the Leasing 
Act applicant filed his request for notice 
of publication withir: 150 days, setting 
forth the following information con- 
cerning each unpatented mining claim: 
(a) Date of lecation; (b) the book and 
page of recordation of notice of certi- 
fication of location; (c) the section or 
sections of the public lands survey which 
embrace such mining claim, or if any 
such claim is unsurveyed, the section or 
sections which would probably embrace 
such mining claim when the public land 
surveys are extended to such lands or a 
tie by courses and distances to an ap- 
proved United States mineral monu- 
ment; (d) whether he is a locator or 
purchaser under such locations; and (e) 
his name and address and the names and 
addresses, so far as known to him, of 
any other person or persons claiming 
any interest or interests under any such 
unpatented mining claim. 

Sixth. When the claimant has filed 
such a verified statement, the Secretary 
of the Interior or his representative shall 
fix a time and place for a hearing to de- 
termine the validity and effectiveness of 
the mining claim. The hearing shall be 
held in the county where the lands in 
question are located, unless the mining 
claimant agrees otherwise. 

Seventh. Any person claiming any 
right in Leasing Act minerals by virtue of 
any unpatented mining claim heretofore 
located and desiring to receive a copy of 
any notice of any application under the 
Leasing Act, which may seek lands em- 
braced in such mining claims, may file 
for record in the office where the min- 
ing claim is located an acknowledged re- 
quest for a copy of any such notice. 
Such a request shall give the name and 
address of the person requesting copies, 
a well as the following information: 
{a) Date of location; (b) the book and 
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page of recordation of notice of certifi- 
cation and location; and (c) the section 
or sections of the public lands survey 
which embrace such mining claim, or if 
any such claim is unsurveyed, the sec- 
tion or sections which would probably 
embrace such mining claim when the 
public land surveys are extended to such 
lands or a tie by courses and distances to 
an approved United States mineral mon- 
ument. No request for copies of notices 
shall affect the title to any mining claim 
nor be deemed to constitute constructive 
notice that the person requesting copy 
has or claims any right, title or interest 
in or under any mining claim referred 
to in the request. 

Eighth. If any Leasing Act applicant 
fails within 15 days after publication to 
either personally deliver or mail by reg- 
istered mail a copy of such notice of 
application to each person in possession 
or engaged in the working of the land, or 
to any person ascertamed to have an 
interest in a mining claim in the search 
of the county records, or to any person 
requesting a copy of any such notice, the 
publication of such notice shall be 
deemed wholly ineffectual as to that per- 
son and the failure of that person to file 
a verified statement asserting an interest 
in Leasing Act minerals shall not affect 
any rights of that person. 

Ninth. The owner or owners of any 
mining claim heretofore located may, at 
any time prior to issuance of patent, 
waive and relinquish any rights to Leas- 
ing Act minerals by recording such a 
waiver and relinquishment in the county 
office of record. No such waiver or re- 
linquishment shall be deemed to consti- 
tute any concession as to the validity of 
any mining claim. 

WHAT BENEFITS FOR MINERS ARE CONTAINED IN 
THIS LAW? 

First. Will open to location under the 
mining laws about 60 million acres now 
withdrawn under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. 

Second. Will validate all claims loca- 
ted since July 31, 1939 on Leasing Act 
lands and establish priorities in order 
to protect individual equities. 

Third. Will validate claims heretofore 
and hereafter located on the basis of a 
discovery of fissionable source materials. 
The Atomic Energy Act had reserved to 
the United States all fissionable source 
materials in public lands, thus casting a 
shadow on the validity of all claims pre- 
vously located for fissionable source 
materials. 

Fourth. Will provide that the owner of 
an unpatented mining claim may sell or 
assign his possessory rights to Leasing 
Act materials. 

WHAT DISADVANTAGES TO MINERS ARE CONTAINED 
IN THIS LAW? 

First. Will reserve to the United States 
title to Leasing Act minerals on all claims 
hereafter located, except that patents 
issued for such claims shall contain such 
a reservation only as to lands, which at 
the time of issuance of such patent, 
are known to be valuable for Leasing Act 
minerals, or are included in a permit or 
lease, or are covered by an application 
under the leasing laws. 

Second. Will require the owner of an 
unpatented mining claim who may 
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claim rights in the Leasing Act minerals 

to come forward and assert those rights. 

If the claim owner fails to assert these 

rights, such failure will subject the min- 

ing claim to a reservation to the United 

States of all Leasing Act minerals, but 

will not affect any other rights of the 

claim owner. 

WHAT ACTION.SHOULD BE TAKEN BY MINING 
CLAIMANTS WHO DESIRE TO RETAIN POSSES<- 
SORY RIGHTS TO LEASING ACT MINERALS? 
First. Before any possessory rights to 

Leasing Act minerals can be asserted, 
the miner should assure himself that his 
claim is valid. There must have been 
timely compliance with the mining laws 
and there must have been a mineral dis- 
covery. Although performance of an- 
nual assessment work is not required to 
establish the validity of a mining claim, 
it would insure that the claim is not 
jumped by other parties. 

Second. The miner should make cer- 
tain that his claim or claims are prop- 
erly posted. It is also advisable that he 
include his current mailing address in 
his posted notices. 

Third. It is advisable that he add his 
current mailing address to his location 
notice on file with county recorder. 

Fourth. It is advisable that he file an 
acknowledged request in the county of- 
fice of record for a copy of any notice of 
any application under the Leasing Act. 

Fifth. A mining claimant must come 
forward and assert an interest in Leas- 
ing Act minerals when notified of a 
Leasing Act application, either by per- 
sonal service, registered mail or public 
advertising, if he desires to retain his 
possessory rights to Leasing Act 
minerals. 


Elmira College, the Oldest College for 
Women in the United States, Celebrates 
Its First 100 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment concerning the centennial of 
Elmira College: 

Ex_mma COLLEGE, THE OLDEstT COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, CELEBRATES 
Irs First 100 Years or Service 
Significant events are scheduled for the 

year 1954-5 at Elmira College, century-old 

college for women in Elmira, N. Y. On Octo- 
ber 22-23, when Dr. J. Ralph Murray is in- 

‘augurated 10th president, educators will 

gather at the college to discuss the unique 

contribution of the small college to liberal 
arts education. In January 1955 Elmira will 
begin the year-long program of events cele- 
brating its first 100 years of service. From 

January through June an event a month will 

mark the centenary, mcluding forums, an 

art festival, exhibits, a ball, a candlelight 
religious service, and a community parade at 
the commencement season. A summary 

forum is scheduled for the fall of 1955. 
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Simultaneously the college will launch a 
development program and a campaign for 61 
million for the construction of three new 
buildings and expansion of services. 

Elmira College, founded in 1855, is the 
oldest existing college for women in the 
United States which, from its beginning, has 
offered degrees to women comparable to 
those granted by men’s colleges. 

Today, when over 700,000 American girls 
go to college every fall, as a matter of course, 
it is hard to realize that a scant 100 years ago 
the doors of American colleges and univer- 
sities were closed to women. Coeducational 
Oberlin in Ohio had begun to admit women 
in 1837, but in the East women’s education 
was confined to “female seminaries.” 

Discouragement had to be overcome by 
the liberal leaders who spent 4 years search- 
ing for funds to start Elmira College. Cler- 
gymen issued warnings that “the bloom 
would fade from the cheek, and vigor and 
fulness waste away from the frame” if the fe- 
male intellect were developed. Even more 
ominous, women would be rendered unfit 
for their roles as sisters, wives, and mothers, 

But in central New York State the pot 
that resulted in the enfranchisement of 
women had begun to boil. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and here friend, Lucretia Mott, had 
called a women’s rights rally in Seneca Falls 
in 1848 at which it was resolved to demand 
the right to free education, equality with 
men in business and the professions, free 
speech and participation in public affairs. 
In 1849 Elizabeth Blackwell was graduated 
from Geneva Medical Center, the first woman 
to receive a medical doctor degree in Amer- 
ica. 

Women had become active in the aboli- 
tionist and temperance movements and were 
being employed in factories. Their demand 
for equal educational opportunities was in- 
evitable. 

The efforts that led to Elmira’s founding 
began on April 11, 1851, when a group of 
liberal-minded men met in a church parlor 
in Albany and resolved it “expedient to make 
an effort to establish in this State” an in- 
stitution for the higher education of women. 

Out of this meeting and after many trials 
and errors, Elmira Female College was char- 
tered by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York in 1855. Its establish- 
ment and location were largely due to the 
generosity and zeal of Simeon Benjamin, a 
wealthy and deeply religious citizen of El- 
mira. 

In the three decades that followed there 
Was an advance in the education of women 
such as the world had never seen. In this 
movement Elmira served both as a precedent 
and a model. In 1865 Vassar College came 
into being. In the planning of Vassar’s cur- 
riculum and the assembling of its faculty, 
Elmira made substantial contribution both 
in counsel and in the person of its most 
distinguished teacher, Prof. Charles 8. Farrar. 
Within the next 20 years other great colleges 
for women’ were established: Smith and 
Wellesley in 1875, Bryn Mawr in 1885, Bar- 
nard in 1889 as a coordinated institution of 
Columbia University, and Radcliffe in 1894 
as an adjunct of Harvard. 

When Elmira's first president, Dr. A. W. 
Cowles, was inaugurated, he said: 

“Education is the right development and 
training of all the powers of the rational 
human being so as to form the best prepara- 
tion for all that this life requires and all 
futurity may reveal.” 

Those trained powers have been demon- 
strated over the intervening decades by many 
of Elmira’s 4,122 graduates who have 
achieved distinction as educators, physicians, 
research scientists, nutrition experts, social 
workers, writers, editors, and businesswomen. 
Throughoug the world, from Beirut to 
Buenos Aires, Elmira graduates are to be 
found. 

The alumnae now on the college’s 
board of trustees include Mrs. Edward V. 
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Donohue, first woman city assessor in Utica; 
Dr. Myrtle Picker, attending pediatrician at 
the New Rochelle Hospital, who in private 
life is Mrs. Lee Kolker and the_ mother of 
two children; Miss Katherine Thorn, di- 
rector of the speech clinic at the University 
of Buffalo; Mrs. Pauline W. Rivers, director 
of the Club Service Bureau and the annual 
forum of the New York Herald Tribune; Miss 
Catherine Personius, head of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s food and nutrition department; Mrs. 
Sherman Voorhees, of Springfield, Mass., a 
former member of the Elmira College faculty, 
and Miss Virginia Brown, formerly on the 
staff of Editor and Publisher. 

Noted women who attended Elmira College 
over the years have included Mary Lord 
Harrison, second wife of President Benfamin 
Harrison; the Honorable Alice Robertson, of 
Oklahoma, first woman to be elected to Con- 
gress under the 19th amendment, famed for 
her pioneer educational work with the 
Indians; Dr. Mary Blair Niles who established 
the first school for the blind in China; Lena 
Gilbert Ford Brown, author of the World War 
I song, Keep the Home Fires Burning; Mary 
Gray Peck, biographer of Carrie Chapman 
Catt; Mrs. Daniel Scott Lamont, whose 
husband was Secretary of War in President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet and in whose Washing- 
ton home the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women first met; Frances Bainbridge 
Colby, mother of Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State; Kathleen Lewis, nutri- 
tionist who planned the rations for the Byrd 
Antarctic expedition and who went with the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital unit to the Fiji 
Islands; Pauline E. Holbert, expert in light 
and electron microscopy for the Celanese 
Corp.; Fay Mitchell Kanin, successful Broad- 
way and radio dramatist, and many another. 

A recent survey of Elmira alumnae showed 
that one-fourth are currently employed in 
the professions and 13 percent in business. 
Prior to their marriages, 65 percent had been 
employed in professional work and 33 percent 
in business. The prophets of gloom who 
threatened the breakdown of family life if 
women went to college have been proved 
ridiculous. According to the survey, 78 per- 
cent of the living alumnae are married and 
have produced an average of 2.1 children 
apiece. 

The survey gave the alumnae sa chance to 
report their civic and other voluntary or 
citizenship activities. The replies crowded 
the pages. Elmira graduates are leaders in 
their churches; in local, State, and national 
welfare programs, in their PTA's and youth 
projects, in foreign policy associations, and 
on their local school boards. 

Elmira is proud of the fact that its honor 
graduates.can wear the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
It is one of only three women’s colleges in 
up-State New York which can make this 
claim. 

Education at Elmira has always had as its 
core the liberal arts studies, based on the 
traditional disciplines of the humanities. In 
addition, for the last 50 years, the student 
at Elmira has also received training prepar- 
ing her for a future career or profession. 
Teacher training, secretarial studies, and 
home management courses are given at the 
college and students are prepared for further 
specialization in medical technology, medi- 
cine, nursing, occupational or physical 
therapy, merchandising, personnel work, 
public service, sgcial work, or journalism. 

A college placement bureau helps students 
to find part-time and summer employment 
during their college years if they desire it, 
and permanent positions after they graduate. 

The Community Education Division, offer- 
ing late afternoon and evening classes to 
men and women of all ages, makes the col- 
lege’s resources available to the citizens of 
Elmira. Last year over 300 different persons 
enrolled in these college courses. 

This spring the common council of the 
city of Elmira voted to close 2 city streets, 
covering a distance of 3 city blocks, so that 
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the college might expand its campus ang 
have a proper site on which to erec ‘ 
rate chapel building. 

This vote was one of the first steps in the 
development program by which Elmira (o). 
lege is preparing itself for its second century 
of service. Another step was the enlistmen; 
of top-flight leadership under the chairman. 
ship of Charles W. Perry of Perry and Maxey 
Insurance Co., president of the board o 
trustees of the college. F 

To an already strong board were added 
Perry W. Shoemaker, president of the Dela. 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad: Har. 
old W. McGraw, vice president of McGray. 
Hill Publishing Co.; A. Marshall Lowman 
president of the Elmira Floral Products C9, 
Mrs. Pauline W. Rivers of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Miss Virginia Brown of Now 
York; Charles A. Winding, chairman of the 
board of the Marine Midland Trust Co, o 
Southern New York, and Franklin B, Po}. 
lock, chairman of the board of the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co. 

Douglas G. Anderson, president of Har. 
dinge Bros., Inc., is treasurer of the board 
of trustees. Mrs. Norman J. Learned is vicg 
chairman of the development campaign. 

Eugene Ritter, vice president of the West. 
inghouse Corp., heads the important 
community-faculty committee developing 
the community education program. The 
Honorable W. Sterling Cole, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
the 83d Congress, is a trustee of Elmira, 

William C. Decker, president of the Corn. 
ing Glass Works, will state the case for 
Elmira College to the foundations. Norman 
J. Learned, president of LeValley, McLeod, 
Inc., will solicit corporations, while George 
L. Hinman, attorney, will encourage be. 
quests. Josef Stein, president of the Elmira 
Greeting Co., heads the important Advisory 
Council which for 10 years has raised funds 
to help the college balance its budget ins 
period of rising costs. Another publisher, 
Benjamin Fidelman, president of the Artis- 
tic Card Co., heads the recruitment commit- 
tee. Present enrollment is 300 students; 
goal is a sustained maximum of 450, to be 
carefully selected for admission. 

Because its history spans so many genera- 
tions, the buildings on Elmira’s 27-acre came 
pus in the residential section of the city rep- 
resent many architectural periods. Still 
dominating the campus is Cowles Hall, mar- 
vel of its day, the first structure in America 
to house a true college for women. Built 
around an octagonal core, it has wings ex- 
tending north, east and west, which house 
the offices of administration, a dormitory 
unit, and the college dining commons. 

The library is one of the finest examples 
of English collegiate gothic architecture in 
America. Eight other buildings, including 2 
residence halls, a science building, 2 class 
room and conference buildings, and resl- 
dences for the president, dean, and faculty, 
represent a capital investment of $4 million. 

After months of study on the part of & 
planning committee headed by Charles F. 
Kennedy, president of the Kennedy Valve 
Co., and by trustees, faculty, engineers, and 
architects, Elmira is ready to take a long 
step forward, pioneering in the 20th century 
as it did in the 19th. Trustees, alumnae, 
and friends of the college will be urged to 
implement a 3-point program of needs for 
{1) new buildings, (2) renovation and re- 
equipment of the present facilities, and (3) 
sound financing of educational and develop- 
mental activities. 

The three new buildings are to include: 

Activities building, to include gymnasium, 
swimming pool, auditorium to seat 450, phys- 
ical education offices and classrooms, 
alumnae offices, and a student social center. 
Estimated cost is $500,000. 

Fine arts building, to provide studios and 
classrooms for the music, art, speech, and 
dramatics departments, including facilities 
for the teaching of radio and television pro 
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graming, and the use of audiovisual tech- 
niques in the teaching of art. Estimated 
cost is $200,000. 

Chapel, to meet the religious needs of an 
interdenominational student body. Esti- 
mated cost, $100,000. 

For renovation and replacement of equip- 
ment a total of $75,000 is needed. The esti- 
mated need for operating funds is $125,000. 

The alumnae are being organized for their 
part in the capital-gifts solicitation through 
regional and district chairmen. Miss Virginia 
grown, of New York, and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Flynn, of Elmira, are cochairman of the na- 
tional alumnae organization. 

The special-gifts phase of the campaign 
is scheduled for the fall of 1954; general 
solicitation begins in January 1955. 

A network of committees planning cen- 
tennial events has Mrs. 8. G. H. Turner, of 
Montour Falls, as honorary chairman, and 
Mrs. Richard 8. Heller, of Elmira, and Mrs. 
Pauline W. Rivers, of New York, as cochair- 

n. 

Misponsoring the observance of Elmira’s cen- 
tenary will be a centennial commission, 
composed of nationally known persons who 
will assist in special ways in its planning 
and execution. 

The calendar of centennial events is as 
ollows: 
October 22-23, 1954: Inauguration of Pres- 
ident Elect J. Ralph Murray, at Elmira Col- 
lege; forum on liberal arts education for 
women; meeting of the alumnae council. 

January 1955: Initiation of the centennial 
celebration and capital gifts campaign with 
simultaneous meetings of Elmira alumnae 
clubs throughout the country. 

February 19, 1955: centennial ball in the 
New York State Armory in Elmira. 

March 1955: Forum at Elmira College on 
business and industry and higher education. 

April 1955: Founders’ day tea, April 13, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City; fine 
arts festival at Elmira College. 

May 1, 1955: Candlelight religious service 
on south lawn of Elmira College. 

June 3-6, 1955: Centennial commencement 
and homecoming week, college and commun- 
ity celebration. All classes to have reunions 
and parade of 100 floats to be staged by 
the city of Elmira. 

Fall 1955: Forum on the second century 
program at Elmira College. 


Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Prot- 
estantism in Brooklyn early this year 
celebrated its 300th anniversary. In- 
cluded in the many festivities was a huge 
banquet at the Hotel St. George. The 
following article, which appeared in the 
January 23, 1954, edition of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, tells of the highlights of this 
gala affair: 


ONE THousAND Srx HunpRED HEAR PLEA FoR 
CHURCH VIGILANCE AT BANQUET CELEBRATING 
TERCENTENARY—RELIGIOUS RIGHTS COULD 
Be Lost, BisHoP DECLARES 
As & reminder of “an early milestone in 

America’s religious development, the tercen- 

tenary of Brooklyn Protestantism, in the 

words of President Eisenhower, also brings 

‘© mind “a principle basic to our Nation's 

liberty—the freedom of worship.” 
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This freedom, which the President of the 
United States hailed as “our richest heritage” 
in his message of greeting to more than 1,600 
persons who last night crowded into the 
Hotel St. George ballroom for the tercen- 
tenary banquet, Brooklyn Protestants today 
know “can’t be taken for granted.” 

For, ringing in the ears of men and women, 
representative of more than 135 churches 
and organizations, who attended the ban- 
quet, was the solemn warning of Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Martin, of Dallas, Tex., presiding 
bishop of the Methodist Church, and the 
president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, that it could happen here—that 
Americans, unless ever vigilant, could in a 
generation lose the right to religious free- 
dom and worship. 


A QUEEN’S MESSAGE 


Representatives of the Goverments of the 
Netherlands and South Korea joined with 
our own to grace the occasion. 

Queen Juliana, of the Netherlands, who in 
1952 visited the Flatbush Dutch Reformed 
Church (1 of the 3 churches established in 
Breucklen in 1654), sent greetings through 
a personal representative, Dr. J. D. deBeus, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

“Faith could span an immense ocean in the 
17th century. May it now know how to span 
the enormous difficulties of our times,” were 
the Queen’s words, in part, as expressed in 
the message. 

Representing South Korea was Col. Ben 
Limb, that country’s representative at the 
United Nations. 

Mayor Wagner, who lauded “the great un- 
derstanding” that has existed between all 
faiths in Brooklyn, and declared the Prot- 
estant faith to be “one of our great faiths,” 
hoped for a resurgence of religious faith and 
teaching in the city and the Nation, This 
resurgence, he said, could create better 
standards in business, among politicians 
tempted by sinister influences, and in the 
life of youth. 

“You say it can’t happen here. Who's 
going to take our liberties from us?” the 
bishop’s challenge rang out. 

He recalled the fate of peoples in totali- 
tarian states who lost religious freedom un- 
der the dictator’s heel, and declared, “If the 
churches are neglected, if the Bible is closed 
for one generation, anything can happen in 
America.” 

“Unless,” Bishop Martin warned, “the 
church Christianize the city, the city will 
paganize the Nation.” 

The seriousness of the bshop’s message, 
with its earnest plea for individual daily 
Christian stewardship coming at the close 
of one of the most impressive Protestant 
events in Brooklyn history, was in marked 
contrast to the rejoicing of the hour, the 
celebration of 300 years of Brooklyn Prot- 
estantism which began with the establish- 
ment here of three Dutch Reformed 
Churches in 1654. Bishop Martin was intro- 
duced by Bishop Frederick B. Newell, 
bishop of the New York area of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

“Few things in America are 300 years old,” 
observed Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College and chairman of the ter- 
centenary committee as toastmaster. He 
saw the great turnout, including many dis- 
tinguished clerical and lay leaders, as indic- 
ative of vitality in the idea to which Brook- 
lyn Protestants are rededicating themselves 
in the tercententary celebration. 


STRESSES NEED FOR UNITY 


“With our Nation worried, threatened, pre- 
paring to defend itself, if need be, against 
an enemy dedicated to destroying not only 
our material civilization but our religion and 
our way of life,” Borough President Cash- 
more said it was important at every oppor- 
tunity for officials and religious leaders to 
stand united. Clergy and laity, in commu- 
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nity and nation, he said, would stand as one 
in their determination “to preserve this as a 
nation where people may continue to wor- 
ship their God.” 

Charles P. Taft, brother of the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft and chairman of the 
American Friends of the World Council of 
Churches, was a speaker. Among other mes- 
sages read were those from Governor Dewey 
and Ralph E. Samuel, chairman of the 
American Jewish Tercentenary. 

Fred S. Polhemus, of Princeton, N. J., a 
direct descendant of the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus, pastor of the first 
Dutch churches here, and 3 of 36 Brooklyn 
Protestant church members over 90 years of 
age were present to receive special certifi- 
cates of recognition. These were presented 
by the Reverend Dr. John Emerson Zeiter, 
pastor of Hanason Place Central Methodist 
Church and president of Brooklyn division 
of the Protestant Council. 

The banquet also inaugurated the 1954 
Protestant Council campaign in Brookiyn, 
during which, former Superme Court Justice 
John R. Bartels, campaign chairman, said 
approximately $76,000 will be sought in con- 
tributions. The occasion, he pointed out, 
also celebrated the 125th anniversary of the 
establishment in Brooklyn of the united 
Protestant effort to provide spiritual, social, 
and welfare services to the community and 
especially to members of the Protestant faith. 

Present pastors of the three Dutch Re- 
formed churches whose founding 300 years 
ago inaugurated Brooklyn Protestantism par- 
ticipated in the program. They were the 
Reverend Dr. Henry A. Vruwink of the Flat- 
bush Church, who spoke on the topic, “The 
Dutch Began It,” and the Reverend Stanley 
S. Slingerland of the Flatlands Church, and 
the Reverend Dr. Cornelius B. Muste of the 
Old First Church, who offered prayers. 

Assemblyman Lewis W. Olliffe was chair- 
man of the anniversary banquet committee. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of January 25, 1954, contains a message 
for all us regardless of our religious 
beliefs: 


Tue TERCENTENARY OF BROOKLYN 
PROTESTANTISM . 


The principal note struck at the huge 
banquet at the Hotel St. George to mark the 
tercentenary of Protestantism in Brooklyn 
was the vital part that religion plays not 
only in the life of the people but also in 
the life of a Nation. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his special message, freedom 
of worship is “our richest heritage.” 

In slightly differing fashion this theme 
ran through the speeches with President 
Harry D. Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, the 
toastmaster, pointing out that the Protest- 
ants’ insistence on the church being kept free 
of any government control was a great con- 
tribution to the maintenance of freedom of 
worship as we have known it throughout 
American history. 

Three hundredth anniversaries are mighty 
rare in America, so Brooklyn may well take 
pride in the fact that three Dutch Reformed 
churches here—the Flatbush, Flatiands, and 
Old First—trace their history back to 1654 
when there was only a handful of sturdy 
Dutch Colonists and a still smaller group of 
English, who settled in Gravesend under the 
leadership of Lady Deborah Moody, occupy- 
ing the whole of what now constitutes the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

The tercentenary celebration will be cli- 
maxed by a historic pageant to be given 
at the Academy of Music on February 24 
and 25. 

Methodism came to Brooklyn before the 
Revolutionary War was over. The First Epis- 
copal Church was established in 1784. In 
the next few decades other denominations 
followed and so numerous and strong were 
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they that Brooklyn came to be known 4s the 
City of Churches. 

Catholicism and Judaism flourished along- 
side of Protestantism then and throughout 
the years since. An outstanding evidence of 
this came just after World War I when & 
notable trio representing the three great 
faiths—Msgr. John L. Belford, of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Nativity, 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons of the Eighth Avenue 
Temple and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church—raised their 
voices in behalf of important moral, civic and 
cultural issues. 

Another thrilling thought at the dinner 
was contained in a message from Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands who was in the 
Flatbush Reformed Church when she visited 
here 2 years ago. Read by the Dutch Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Dr. J. G. de Beus, it 
stated: “Faith could span an immense ocean 
in the 17th century. May it now know how 
to span the enormous difficulties of our 
times.” 

Certainly there is no question in our mind 
that the evil forces that confront us today 
cannot be overcome without faith—in God, 
in ourselves and in the free, democratic way 
of life which every true American cherishes. 

We congratulate the leaders of all the 
faiths who go to make up the Protestant 
movement in Brooklyn for the inspirational 
leadership they are furnishing their people 
by this emphasis on the historic past in its 
relationship to the challenging present. 





Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems facing our Na- 
tion today is that of civil defense. Un- 
fortunately there can be noted a great 
deal of apathy with regard to the need 
for a sound civil-defense program and 
= of the fact that it could happen 

ere. 


I am proud to have from my State a 
man who has long been cognizant of the 
weaknesses in our civil-defense program. 
He has worked diligently to improve our 
preparedness for a day which we hope 
will never come. I refer to Charles A. 
Hendel, assemblyman from Mineral 
County, Nev., whose keen interest and 
support have added so much to civil de- 
fense in my State. The following is an 
article which was prepared by Mr. Hendel 
and which I feel is well worth reading by 
all citizens: 

Crivi. DEFrENsE 

Civil defense. What is it? Is it some- 
thing that is practical or is it just a lot of 
hooey and nonsense, and a lot of people 
“shootin’ off hot air’? What do you, the 
reader of this item, think about it? And, 
what is more important, what are you doing 
about it? What is your opinion of the 
man down the street, or the fellow in Las 
Vegas, in Reno, or somewhere else whom 
most people seem to think is “just another 
one of those dippy guys” with a lot of yakety- 
yak about this and that that is going to 
happen to us unless we get a solid, united 
civilian force united and lined up for some- 
thing “that just can’t happen to us”; or are 
you by chance, one of those “dippy guys” 
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yourself, and are just as disgusted and ex- 
asperated as are the rest of this minority 
group of earnest expounders of the law of 
survival, and who, in all of their waking 
hours are preaching the gospel of prepara- 
tions for home-front defense and whole- 
hearted cooperation with our civil-defense 
director, our Governor, Congress, and our 
President in the overall task of getting ready 
for this great last-ditch fight for survival 
with the hordes of infidels and destroyers 
who, now in Guatemala, are already at our 
doorstep, massing its force to strike at the 
opportune moment when their hydrogen and 
atomic bombs have done their dastardly 
“Pearl Harboring” and have softened us to 
the point where their murderous minions 
by the millions may be parachuted from the 
sky to finish up the job. 

Japan didn’t have the necessary ground 
force to complete the Pearl Harbor job, but 
Russia, the Chinese Reds, and her subju- 
gated satellites do have a ground force, and 
from what we learned in Korea and in 
Indochina, we know that they will use them 
in their typical, most brutal, fanatical, and 
suicidal form. 

All this stands in the record, it is proven 
in history, and history shows that what has 
once been done can, and often does, occur 
again. The human race in its beastliness 
ultimately runs true to form; yet, strangely, 
civil defense, with the handwriting glaring 
so plainly and threateningly from the wall, 
still has to be sold to an indifferent and 
indolent American public and most of its 
public officials. 

Must we wait for this superduper Pearl 
Harbor before we awaken? Or has the light 
begun to dawn and will commonsense and 
our instinct for self-preservation and sur- 
vival prevail? 

How much longer do we dare sleep at the 
switch of indifference, or let the drugs of 
conceit and parasitic greed falsely lead us 
on down and to the brutal end of this 
which we well know is but a destructive, 
deceptive trail? 

In this next war it will not only be our 
own precious sons and grandsons, daughters 
and granddaughters, whom we send overseas 
in ships and planes who will have to do the 
fighting. In this next war mom and pop, 
little junior, and baby sister will have their 
own front seats in the three-ring circus, and 
will all be nicely placed for the moment when 
the big top is set to collapse, catches fire, 
and burns them all to a crisp. 

Of course, the bombs may begin to drop 
somewhere else first; maybe they will not hit 
Nevada at all. But California—you do the 
guessing. It is a 100-to-1 shot that the 
whole coastal region will come under attack 
and when those bombs do begin to drop 
there and the millions of routed and desti- 
tute Californians in exodus begin to come 
over the hill, then the struggle for survival 
will really get under way, for our meager 
stocks of fuel, food, and medicine will quick- 
ly disappear. When this happens don’t be- 
gin to cry and holler for help, because there 
will likely be none to come, and don’t say, 
“Why didn’t somebody prepare for this; why 
didn’t somebody do something to prevent 
this?” And don’t point your fingers our way, 
because some of us have been trying to do 
something about this for years. My own 
1951 and 1953 legislative record will show 
what I have been trying to do since 1944 and 
up until 1951 I couldn’t get a half dozen 
sincere people interested in the deal, and I’m 
wondering how many of you are interested 
in it even today. 

In civil defense as in national defense 
thre are no halfway effective measures. We 
are either for or against civil defense; mid- 
dle roaders, in my book, are the same as 
those who are against it, regardless of who 
or where they are. This is their country as 
well as it is mine, and it is their Job to pro- 
tect it as well as it is mine, the civil de- 
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fenders, and their neighbors and kins 
under arms. : 

So think it over, you who have not yet en 
rolled for civil defense or have otherwi., 
served your country. This is your lang = 
the land of your children. Let your record 
of national and civil defense be such that 
your children and grandchildren may never 
be ashamed to tell what dad or granddad 
did or did not do for his country. This coun. 
try is their heritage. Let us, by all Means. 
include its freedom in that heritage and not 
& one-way ticket to the Russian uranium or 
salt mines, a bayonet trust or a gas chamber 
as their victors may callously and beastly 
decree. q 

My country—your country. 

Let’s preserve its freedom for our kids. 

CHarLes A. HENpeL, ; 
Mineral County Assemblyman, 
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Increase Borrowing Power of Commodity 
Credit Corporation 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9756) to increase 


the borrowing power of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER,. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Committee, including farm- 
ers, I think the House has fallen rather 
low when a Member comes before it and 
Says you are trying to sell a program you 
have failed to explain or justify, and you 
have to accuse that colleague of being 
illiterate, instead of trying to explain. 

Someone said there would be a revolt 
against this farm program unless you do 
the right thing, and the revolt will come, 
if it comes at all, because of the confu- 
sion and the lack of understanding that 
is attendant upon this program. 

My distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Javits] says he is opposed to 
this bill, despite the fact that he voted 
for flexible price supports. This gentile- 
man from New York now addressing you 
tells you I am opposed to this bill, de- 
spite the fact that I voted for rigid price 
supports. 

Even though this bill does not involve 
the question of rigid or flexible price 
supports, I must say that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with this entire 
program, either in the law or in the 
administration of the law. 

With rigid price supports we now 
find that cotton goods sold you in the 
store are selling for less money despite 
the fact that they are made with cotton 
that comes from cotton supported by 
rigid supports. The milk we are buying 
in the store is selling for more money, 
despite the fact that it comes from the 
milk producer who is getting less for that 
milk which comes out of the milk pro- 
duced under flexible price supports. 

Maybe we city consumers are illiterate, 
but you better start doing some tall 
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explaining because we have votes, we 
have Representatives in this House and 
in the other body who vote, and I, for 
one, am not going to vote to expand this 
am. 

My have always voted for the farm pro- 
gram, I have followed the farmers and 
their advice, but I am stopping today. 
Iam going to vote against this bill be- 
cause I say to you, as indicated earlier 
in the debate, this bill is born of political 
trickery and chicanery, I do not accuse 
any of the Members of this House of that 
political trickery or chicanery. 

Although I have the highest respect 
for Secretary Benson, his honor and his 
integrity, I must point my finger at him. 
He is the man who has been picked by 
the Republican administration as the 
agricultural expert of this country. He 
was that during the campaign when he 
advised Candidate Eisenhower on the 
farm programs. He was named the offi- 
cial governmental expert on agricultural 
problems when he was named Secretary 
of Agriculture. He was studying the 
problem during the campaign, he has 
been studying it since, and he has told 
the Committees on Agriculture that he 
is studying the problem, he has told the 
Committees on -Banking and Currency 
he is studying the problem and he still 
does not come up with a plan to do some- 
thing about any of these problems. 

This House only a short time ago au- 
thorized the cancellation of $741 million 
of losses sustained by CCC, wrote it off 
the books and canceled the indebted- 
ness, restoring that much money or buy- 
ing power or lending power to CCC. 

Having urged that that be done, Sec- 
retary Benson came before the commit- 
tees of the Congress and asked for an- 
other $134 billion to increase the borrow- 
ing power of this Corporation to $8% 
billion. He did that on the basis of esti- 
mates, facts, and figures which he sub- 
mitted to both Houses. He said the in- 
crease would carry him through this year 
and until the next Congress meets next 
year. Now, within 4 months he comes 
back and tells us he has made a mistake, 
that he needs another $1% billion to 
carry him through until next January. 

Mr. Chairman, there is something 
wrong with the planning and thinking 
of a Secretary of Agriculture who can 
make that kind of an error. The best 
he can do to support his argument for 
another billion and a half is to tell you 
that up to June 30 of this year he has 
used $6,400,000,000 of the $8% billion 
authorized, having on hand another 
$2,100,000,000 at this time. Yet he says 
he needs another $14 billion to support 
this program, 

On his recommendation this House 
passed the agricultural bill and sent it 
to the other body. It contains a provi- 
sion, which I am sure will prevail, per- 
mitting the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Set aside out of the $844 billion as much 
as he chooses up to $2% billion of the 
products he has stored away, and the 
Treasury Department is authorized to 
cancel that $2% billion indebtedness. 
That way the $84 billion will not be im- 
paired one penny. So he will take the 
$2% billion of surplus that is stored 
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away—some of it rotting away—set it 
aside, cancel the indebtedness, and still 
have $84 billion to use for this farm 
program. 

I supported that provision in that 
bill—at least, I did not raise my voice 
against it. I thought maybe that was 
one way to accomplish the purpose that 
was sought to make the farmer pros- 
perous, to keep him prosperous, and 
selfishly the city boy is saying to keep 
us prosperous, too, because his prosperity 
is my prosperity, and vice versa. 

But when you have done that and you 
have given him the right to write off the 
books $2% billion and to use that $244 
billion, and having given him $1% billion 
more only 4 months ago, how can you 
possibly justify coming here now and 
asking for another $112 billion when he 
has on hand $2,100,000,000? 

If you are going to destroy this pro- 
gram, Mr. Farmer and Mr. Farm Repre- 
sentative in this House, if you want to 
destroy this price-support program, this 
is the way to do it. 

Let me recapitulate the figures for you. 
Four months ago you increased the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration by $1534 billion, making the total 
authorized lending and buying power of 
the Corporation $84 billion. On June 
30 the Congress, both Houses, approved 
the conference report on the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act of 1953 and 
authorized the President to use $741 mil- 
lion of agricultural surplus products now 
stored and owned by the Government. 
That same act calls for the cancellation 
of the notes issued by the CCC to the 
United States Treasury in the equivalent 
amount. That means that as those sur- 
plus products are given away the equiva- 
lent amount is made available to the 
CCC, so that the $814 billion is thereby 
increased by another $741 million—that 
makes a total of $9.241 billion available 
tothe CCC. This House passed and sent 
to the other body the Agricultural Act of 
1954, in which you authorized the setting 
aside of $2%4 billion of surplus products 
now owned and stored by your Govern- 
ment, taking it completely off the market 
and, at the same time, authorizing the 
cancellation of the indebtedness to the 
United States Treasury of the equivalent 
amount, thereby making available to the 
CCC another $244 billion, or a total of 
$11.741 billion. 

If you pass this bill now as you are 
bent on doing, you give them another 
billion and one-half dollars, or a total 
of $13.241 billion. 

Now let's look at the other side of the 
ledger. What is the maximum amount 
that may be needed for this program? 
Under no prior administration did it 
ever run to $6 billion. Four months ago 
when the Secretary of Agriculture asked 
for another 1% billion he told us that 
the maximum outstanding liability of 
this Corporation was at that time $6.1 
billion.” When he came in and asked for 
the additional $144 billion provided for 
by this bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
told us that the maximum liability of 
this Corporation as of June 30, 1954, was 
$6.4 billion. In other words, as of the 
time he was testifying in support of this 
bill he had an unused balance of $1.200 
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billion which has since been increased 
by the $741 million provided for in the 
Agricultural Trade Development Act of 
1953, and which will be increased by an- 
other $2% billion provided for in the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, making a total 
that he will have available of $5.141 bil- 
lion, even without the billion and one- 
half you now seek to give him by this 
bill. He cannot possibly justify the need 
for a fund of $6.641 billion over and 
above the $6.4 billion that he now has 
outstanding. 

This is without attempting to discount 
the moneys that will not be needed be- 
cause of the tremendous losses of corn 
and wheat and other crops because of 
the extensive drought that various areas 
of the country have suffered in the last 
few months. 

Some members have indicated some 
doubt as to whether or not it is not es- 
sential to give them this additional au- 
thority in order to implement the fiex- 
ible price support program as written 
into the Agricultural Act of 1954 by this 
House. Permit me to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has testified before 
our committee that his estimate which 
he uses to support the need for this ad- 
ditional money called for by this bill is 
not based upon a flexible price support 
program but it is based upon a rigid 
price-support program. He says that he 
needs this money in order to carry on his 
rigid price support program. He con- 
cedes that he doesn’t need this addi- 
tional money for a flexible price support 
program which he urges will necessarily 
call for less money than the rigid price 
support program. 

I suspect that the request for this au- 
thority is part of the pressure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the admin- 
istration seeks to exert upon the Con- 
gress in an unfair effort to force the 
Congress to adopt their views as to a 
fiexible price support program. 

Incidentally, I trust no one will try to 
say that this money is necessary be- 
cause of any maladministration by any 
previous Secretary of Agriculture or be- 
cause of any action of any prior Demo- 
cratic administration. The testimony 
before our committee is that the pro- 
gram is being operated exactly the same 
now as it was during prior administra- 
tions, the method of estimating is the 
same, the method of computing what is 
coming in and going out is the same, the 
method of making loans is the same, and 
the use of banking facilities is the same. 
The only change has been in personnel 

One other facet of this problem re- 
quires some attention. The testimony 
before our committee shows that the 
Treasury Department has advised the 
Secretary of Agriculture that in using 
$6.4 billion of the authorized $814 billion 
the Government will come within a half 
billion dollars of the debt limit. For 
the CCC to use another billion and one- 
half dollars will necessarily exceed the 
debt limit by a billion dollars. That is 
without considering any part of the 
cancellations heretofore referred to. If 
any part of that $3.241 billion worth of 
cancellations is used then you get that 
much closer to exceeding the debt limit 
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by this much more depending upon the 
amount used. 

I have heretofore pointed out to this 
House the improper bookkeeping meth- 
ods used by the CCC as a result of which 
a false picture of its operations are 
shown to the American people and as a 
result of which its actual losses are cov- 
ered up or concealed. I will spend no 
time on that subject today. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PaTMAN] has already fully 
and fairly developed the picture show- 
ing the improper and unlawful financing 
operations indulged in by the CCC under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I will 
spend no further time on that phase of 
the subject except to advise the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that when we get 
back into the House I will offer a motion 
to recommit this bill with instructions 
to include a provision in this bill which 
will prohibit such practices. Whether 
the motion prevails or is defeated I will 
continue to urge the defeat of this bill. 

I repeat that the best way for the 
farm representatives in this Congress to 
destroy the price-support program and 
with it to destroy the farmer is to enact 
this kind of legislation. 





The Kind of Health Insurance America 
Needs 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
next to war, illness is the greatest des- 
troyer of human and economic resources. 
Sickness puts more Americans in hock 
every year than the 1929 Wall Street 
crash. And, ironically, more Americans 
are better insured against death than 
against the ravages of poor health and 
its two evil companions—accumulating 
medical bills and payless paydays. 

Here are some shocking statistics: 

America’s sick bill is a staggering 
$9.4 billion a year. This is the private 
expenditure for medical care. It does 
not include more than $2 billion in tax 
money paid out annually for treatment 
of illnesses in local, State and Federal 
institutions such as clinics, State mental 
hospitals and veterans hospitals. 


How much of this does health insur- 
ance pay? Only $1.6 billion—a mere 17 
percent of the total. The rest comes out 
of the individuals’ pockets, often to an 
extent that hurts and sometimes bank- 
rupts. Fifty million American families 
spent 4 percent of their income on medi- 
cal care; 29 million spend under 5 per- 
cent; 17 million spend 5 to 20 percent. 
Then comes the category of those who 
pay and pay until they go broke. They 
are the 4 million families who have to 
spend from 20 percent to more than 100 
percent of their income paying sick bills. 
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Tliness puts 8 million families in debt 
every year for a total of $1.1 billion. Ac- 
cording to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, three of the larger small 
loan companies last year made a total 
of 445,000 loans for payment of medical 
bills. 

More grim statistics: 

Do you know that it costs $4,380 a year 
in hospitalization for a chronic heart 
patient? That it cost $10,000 a year to 
keep a polio patient in an iron lung? 
To treat a child 1 month at a cerebral 
palsy center offering all the necessary 
medical, psychological, and social serv- 
ices comes to $750. 

These figures tell the story of a great 
American tragedy. It is a heartbreaking 
story that has been unfolding for many 
months before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man and which has been studying the 
problem with a determination to find a 
happy ending. 

If arithmetic confuses you, let me tell 
you two stories—two real life stories of 
the tragic consequences of disastrous 
illness. The first was told to our com- 
mittee by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Hers is the story of a struggling young 
couple whose fifth child, a girl, was born 
defective. The parents spared nothing 
in pursuing the forlorn hope that the 
child might some day be normal. The 
best medical care that money could buy 
was all in vain. The baby lived only a 
year, most of it in a hospital. Now the 
father, a reporter making $100 a week, 
is paying off what to him and most fami- 
lies is a heavy debt—more than $1,200— 
and the other four children must do with- 
out much that they need so that their 
father can pay for the baby who died. 

The second is the story of a man I 
know—a man whose wife was stricken 
pn the second greatest killer 
of all. 

The patient was in one hospital for 
months. The treatment, exclusive of 
doctors’ fees, cost $5,000. After a brief 
interval at home, the patient was taken 
to the hospital for another long stay. 
Same treatment. Samecost. Then she 
was removed to another hospital where 
death mercifully ended her agony about 
a@ year later. 

The expenses for a total of 18 months 
of hospital treatment—still not mclud- 
ing the doctor fees—amounted to about 
$20,000. There was hospitalization in- 
surance. But it did not begin to meet 
the cost. Benefits were paid only for 
a time anyway, and then ceased. The 
woman’s husband went through his 
hard-earned life’s savings long before 
she died. This catastrophic illness 
wiped him out financially. I know. 
The man was my brother. 

That personal tragedy, which oc- 
cured some years ago, was not in vain. 
More than ever it impressed upon me 
the urgent need for bringing to Amer- 
ican families adequate protection 
against the harsh financial burden im- 
posed by a long and costly illness. It is 
a@ recognition of this need that prompted 
my committee to initiate a study of this 
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whole subject to find out what can and 
must be done to help solve the problem 
of financing medical care. This prob. 
lem does not beset those at the oppo. 
site extremes of the economic spectrum 
Society has made provision for hospita). 
ization and medical care required by the 
very poor—the indigent. And the very 
rich are quite able to underwrite their 
own medical expenses. It is the great 
middle class that is caught in the middie. 

The ancient Chinese had their own 
peculiar approach to the problem of 
medical economics. They paid the doctor 
for keeping them well; the doctor paid 
when the patient got sick or died. Not 
such an archaic theory. It is, in fact, the 
idea behind modern prepayment health 
insurance—you pay the insurance when 
you are well and the insurance pays you 
when you are sick. But does it pay 
enough? Does it cover enough people? 
If not, what can be done about it? 

Voluntary health insurance has made 
great strides in the 20 years since it be- 
came part.of the American way of life. 
Under the triple stimulus of greater in- 
surance consciousness, more and more 
labor union collective bargaining agree- 
ments with group insurance provisions 
for workers, and extension of employee 
coverage to dependents, the number of 
persons with some form of health insur- 
ance protection has jumped from 8 mil- 
lion to 92 million. 

The most widely purchased type of in- 
surance is for hospitalization. It is esti- 
mated that nearly all of the 92 million 
who have some form of health insurance 
protection have hospitalization, which 
helps defray costs of a hospital room for 
a@ specified period, certain drugs when 
they are administered in the hospital, 
use of the operating room and the like. 
Growing in popularity is surgical insur- 
ance, which helps meet the costs of 
operations. Some 73 million of the total 
with health insurance protection have 
surgical insurance, compared to 3 million 
in 1939. Comparative newcomers to the 
health insurance scene are medical ex- 
pense insurance which doesn’t require a 
patient to be hospitalized in order to re- 
ceive certain benefits such as for physi- 
cian’s fees, X-rays, and catastrophic ill- 
ness insurance, for major illnesses of 
long duration and great expense. 

Benefits have expanded with the 
years. So have hospital costs. For ex- 
ample, the first commercial hospital in- 
surance policies 20 years ago provided $3 
a day toward the hospital room and 
board bill, up to $15 for operating room, 
laboratory, and anesthetics charges. 
Now they pay up to $15 and $16 a day, 
and instead of only $15 for operating 
room and laboratory services, they pay 
for nearly all necessary hospital services 
and supplies. The early model policies 
put a 21-day limit on the period of hos- 
pital confinement for which payment 
would be made and a person had to be 
confined for 24 hours before he could 
become eligible for payment. Today, 
the limit has been increased to 31 and 
70 days, with some as much as 120 days, 
and there is no minimum confinement 
period. Dependents of employees were 
not included at first, as they are now. 
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premium rates have necessarily in- 
ra cae in the march of progress 
have been prepayment groups such as 
Blue Cross, the Kaiser health plan, and 
HIP—Hospital Insurance Plan—which 
provide services differentiated from cash 
penefits such as are made under commer- 
cial policies. Illustrating this type is the 
Kaiser plan, a creation of Henry J. 
Kaiser, the builder of ships and automo- 
piles and dams. Motivated by personal 
tragedy—the death of his mother for 
lack of medical care when he was 16 and 
the blight of multiple sclerosis which fell 
upon his son Henry, Jr., now 36—devised 
an innovation in health-care protection. 
He built up a system of nonprofit medi- 
cal centers and created a plan supplying 
comprehensive, low-cost, prepaid medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital care to 416,000 
persons on the west coast. 

The basic Kaiser plan provides for the 
subscriber himself, 111 days of hospital 
care annually for each illness or recur- 
rence. This includes board, room nurs- 
ing, operations, specialist’s consulta- 
tions, and other hospital treatment, plus 
all drugs and medicines while hospital- 
ized during the 111-days-a-year limit. 
Subscribers’ dependents receive the same 
benefits except that free hospital care 
and treatment are limited to 60 days a 
year for each illness. Half the private 
rates are charged for the next 51 days. 
Basic monthly membership fees are $4.30 
for a subscriber; $7.60 for a subscriber 
and 1 family dependent, and $9.50 for 
a subscriber and 2 or more family de- 
pendents. No benefits are provided for 
mental illnesses, congenital conditions 
and those present at the time of joining 
the plan, tuberculosis and epidemic or 
disaster illnesses and injuries. 

The Kaiser Foundation has 14 hos- 
pitals manned by general practitioners 
and specialists who are united in par- 
ticipating doctors’ groups. These doc- 
tors are paid by the Kaiser health plan. 
Subscribers are urged, but not required, 
to select a doctor from the group as their 
personal physician. 

These illustrate the strides and efforts 
being made toward the goal of bringing 
proper medical care to the people at a 
price within their means. 

But for all the progress that has been 
made, the blunt and tragic fact is that 
there still are 63 million Americans with 
no health insurance protection of any 
kind whatever. Even more bluntly, 12 
to 15 milllion of them cannot afford 
health insurance even at the lowest pre- 
mium prices reputable companies can 
offer. Another 10 million or more can- 
not, because of geographical or occupa- 
tional circumstances, avail themselves 
of group health insurance protection. 
They are the farm workers, the self-em- 
ployed such as maids, and persons work- 
ing for small firms which do not em- 
ploy enough workers to qualify for group 
health insurance covérage. 

Then, there is that vast group of un- 
fortunates in the no man’s land of health 
insurance; those who cannot beg or buy 
health insurance even if they were to 
offer a king’s ransom, yet those who 
most need protection against the cost of 


medical care—the aged and the chron- 
ically ill, 
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An unfortunate fact we must face is 
this: those who need health insurance 
protection most are least likely to have 
it. A recent Government study showed, 
for example, that the lower the family 
income the fewer the number of families 
participating in voluntary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance programs. Thus, 3 out 
of 4 families with an income of $5,000 
or more a year are protected, but only 
1 of every 4 families with incomes below 
$2,000 a year have hospitalization in- 
surance. The insurance companies are 
not to be blamed for this condition. 

One of the cruel ironies of medical 
progress is that it is multiplying the 
problems of health care and costs. It is 
all to the good that in the past half 
century the average life expectancy 
has increased from 47 to 68 years. 
Miracle drugs and new techniques have 
created a new race of older people— 
more people who are ineligible for health 
insurance. 

Penicillin may save Uncle Bill from 
going to an early grave with pneumonia. 
He will live to a ripe old age. At 65, 
he will be retired—or maybe fired— 
from his job because of age. Will Uncle 
Bill enjoy his retirement? Probably 
not. More likely he will be tormented 
by the fear of getting sick or becoming 
a senile invalid. And there will be the 
terror of this thought: “If I have a long 
and costly illness, how can I pay for it?” 
For, you see, when Uncle Bill is old and 
needs insurance protection more than 
ever before he will not have it. He will 
not have it because he was dropped auto- 
matically from the factory or office group 
health insurance plan when he became 
65. Or even before that if he lost his 
job. 

Uncle Bill will have to use up the lit- 
tle nest egg he had put aside for the en- 
joyment of his life in retirement. Maybe 
he will have to sell or mortgage the little 
bungalow he had hoped to leave to his 
children. If, for one reason or another, 
he has not saved anything, then he must 
face up to the greatest dread of old age— 
becoming a burden on others. He will 
have to depend on the relatives or— 
worse still from the standpoint of pride— 
charity. 

Again, modern medicine may save a 
patient from dying of polio and keep him 
alive for years in an iron lung—at a cost 
of $10,000 a year. If the patient’s family 
is fortunate, it had polio insurance which 
paid perhaps as much as $5,000. And 
maybe it had hospitalization insurance 
which, at the very best, provided bene- 
fits covering 180 days of hospital treat~ 
ment. 

But even if the family had hospitali- 
zation, surgical and medical insurance, 
it collected only part of the initial ex- 
penses, let alone the long-haul costs. 

Insurance against so-called catas- 
trophic illness—a serious long-term sick- 
ness or major injury—is the most recent 
and perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in group insurance coverage so far. 
Even so,.the maximum coverage is 
$10,000. And only about 1 million per- 


sons are covered by major sickness in-’ 


surance, most of them under a group 
plan, because the cost of an individual 
policy of this kind is prohibitive for most 
people. 
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Testimony before our committee shows 
that major sickness insurance was pio- 
neered 5 years ago among a group of 
General Electric employees. The GE 
plan embodies the so-called deductible 
and coinsurance features, neither of 
which is commonly found in basic cov- 
erage such as hospitalization, surgical, or 
ordinary medical insurance. The de- 
ductible feature involves the same prin- 
ciple as automobile collision insurance— 
the patient pays the small claims or, in 
the case of a major illness or injury, the 
first $200 or $300 of the bill. The coin- 
surance feature provides that the patient 
must pay a certain percentage of what 
remains to be paid after the basic insur- 
ance pays its share and the patient puts 
up the amount required under the “de- 
ductible” provision. ‘ 

There are gimmicks in such plans, as 
there are in even the most advanced 
health insurance plans. For one thing, 
you cannot buy major medical expense 
insurance unless you also have basic 
health insurance such as hospitalization 
and surgical protection. Like most basic 
policies, an employee’s dependent par- 
ents are not covered. And you cannot 
buy it if you are 65. 

Gimmicks of this kind are known in 
the trade as exclusions. Many reputable 
insurance firms have such exclusions in 
their policies, to protect themselves 
against abuses and unnecessary risks. 
These reputable insurance companies 
are trying their best to provide the kind 
of health insurance America needs. But 
they cannot write policies that would 
destroy them. 

Unfortunately, there also are a great 
many outfits peddling the kind of health 
insurance that America does not need, 
and should not buy. They are the ones 
who advertise that their policies provide 
a get-rich-while-sick bonanza—“just a 
case of sniffles will get you $50 in bene- 
fits.” But the small print in their poli- 
cies takes away just about everything 
promised in the big print. 

How can you tell whether your policy 
is a good one? Examine it carefully. 
Does it carry a clause providing benefits 
for “bodily injury sustained through ac- 
cidental means”? Ifso, watchout. “Ac- 
cidental means” means that if you fell 
from a ladder while cleaning leaves out 
of your house gutters and broke your 
neck, the company could claim that the 
means of injury was not accidental— 
that you deliberately climbed the ladder. 
Therefore you cannot collect. Better 
that the clause read that benefits will be 
paid for “accidental "bodily injuries.” 
Legally, that means exactly what you 
think: If you hurt yourself accidentally 
while doing something you intended to 
do—like climbing the ladder to clean out 
the gutters—then you are protected. 

How does your policy define “total dis- 
ability”? Does it say “inability to engage 
in any occupation or employment for 
remuneration, wage, or profit”? If so, 
the one word “any” can bring you lots 
of grief. That means if you cannot do 
your chosen job—let us say carpenter- 
ing—as a result. of a total disability, but 
can earn a few dollars doing something 
else—such as making hooked rugs—then 
you are not likely to collect insurance, 
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You are better off if the policy defines 
total disability as “inability of the in- 
sured to engage in his occupation.” 

Be on guard against policies which 
provide sickness benefits when confined 
within doors. This means that if you 
have had a serious operation that will 
require weeks of convalescence, you 
could lose your benefits if you spend any 
part of that convalescence sitting on 
your front porch, basking in the sun on 
the hospital grounds, or motoring 
through your favorite park. Make sure 
there is no house-confinement provision 
in your policy. That is important, for if 
your doctor advises you to go to the 
mountains during your convalescence, 
you are still covered for the period of 
your disability. 

These are a few of the pitfalls that 
should be avoided. 

Many unsuspecting persons discover 
when they get sick or hurt that their in- 
surance benefits amount to much less 
than they expected. Indeed, some find 
that their policies are canceled suddenly. 
Upward of 90 percent of nongroup, in- 
dividual health-insurance policies sold 
today can be canceled by the insuring 
company—sometimes at once; frequent- 
ly when the insured’s next premium pay- 
ment is due. Such policies usually carry 
a clause saying: “This policy may be re- 
newed with the consent of the company 
from term to term.” The term could be 
a monthly one. In that case, a company 
could pay benefits for the last few days 
of one term and then cancel when the 
next premium came due. 

On file with our committee are a num- 
ber of letters giving firsthand accounts 
of such practices. One sadder but wiser 
Iowan told how he filed a claim with his 
insurance company after his doctor hos- 
pitalized him for diabetes. “I sure was 
surprised how fast they dropped me,” he 
wrote. He enclosed a letter from his in- 
surance company saying: “You will find 
stated on your policy in large type that 
it is renewable at the option of the com- 
pany only. We reserve the right to re- 
fuse to accept a premium payment on 
any date that a premium is due.” 

America doesn’t need the kind of in- 
surance policy that is canceled just be- 
cause the insured becomes ill and eligible 
to collect benefits. A company which 
plays that kind of sure-thing game vio- 
lates the very spirit and purpose of in- 
surance—to provide protection at the 
time of need, not to take it away. 

Here are a few simple guides in buy- 
ing health insurance, especially insur- 
ance purchased on an individual basis: 

First. Choose a reliable company, one 
that is licensed in your own State. That 
way, you will be protected by your State 
insurance department. 

Second. Avoid policies which give the 
company the privilege of canceling at 
anytime. A noncancelable, guaranteed- 
renewable policy is the preferred type 
because it assures you benefits during 
long periods of illness or disability. 

Third. Carefully read the exclusions 
and exceptions. 

On the other side of the coin, I regret 
to report that evidence has been pre- 
sented to our committee that some pa- 
tients with health insurance are charged 
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more than those without insurance. It 
is a fact that, in fixing fees, the medical 
profession takes into account the ability 
to pay. Some physicians, in calculating 
ability to pay, take into account the fact 
that a patient has health insurance. 
But generally speaking, health insurance 
actually tends to stabilize fees. 

We know, too, that there are abuses by 
persons covered by health insurance. 
Some are guilty of taking unneeded hos- 
pital “rest cures” they otherwise would 
never even contemplate if they had to 
foot the bill themselves. This type of 
abuse not only leads to higher insurance 
premiums, but contributes to hospital 
overcrowding which often deprives sick 
people of desperately needed hospital 
care. 

As part of our study of what must be 
done to bring our people proper medical 
care at a price they can afford, our com- 
mittee made an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of foreign health plans. We toured 
England, Australia; New Zealand, and 
other countries that have national so- 
cialized-medicine programs. We found 
that their programs could be successful 
only through full cooperation of physi- 
cians, and we were told that the wide 
area of opposition from the medical pro- 
fession has largely disappeared. In 
England, for example, we obtained fig- 
ures showing that more than 90 percent 
of the doctors are cooperating with the 
program. Medical opposition has dis- 
appeared because the rough edges are 
being smoothed out; agreements have 
been reached on the fees to be charged. 

Let me emphasize that the purpose 
of our study abroad was to gain some 
knowledge of foreign medical programs— 
what mistakes they have made; how 
they have corrected them; what pitfalls 
we should avoid; what we can and should 
do to shape a sound, adequate, workable 
American health-insurance program. 
We definitely did not make the study 
with the thought of adapting to our free- 
enterprise system what would be accept- 
able under a socialistic form of govern- 
ment. Iam opposed to socialized medi- 
cine; even compulsory health insurance 
such as was proposed by the Truman 
administration in the form of a payroll 
tax. 

Health insurance, as I think I have 
made plain, has come a long way in 20 
years. But much yet remains to be done 
to curb the losses which disease inflicts 
upon our national economy. 

What must we do? What kind of 
health insurance does America need? 

Private insurance companies could 
write the kind of health insurance that 
millions of families need in order to bear 
the burden of a major medical expense. 
But the premiums would have to be so 
high that most of these same families 
could not afford to pay them. So there 
is a great gap—on the one hand, mil- 
lions of families in need of broader and 
deeper coverage; on the other, insurance 
companies that cannot give them the 
coverage at premiums they can pay. 

So what is the answer? 

My view is that the national health is 
partly the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Firmly rejecting the con- 
cept of socialized medicine, I believe 
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the Federal Government can step in ang 
help within the framework of privaie 
enterprise. I believe the Federal Goy. 
ernment must step in for two reasons— 
to give us the kind of health insurance 
millions need but cannot now get: ang 
to help provide the medical facilities 
that are needed to assure that no one 
wants for medical care. 

How can the Federal Government 
help? How can we provide the kind of 
health insurance America needs? Here 
is how: 

First. Federal aid to States so that 
States or nonprofit health groups can 
build chronic disease hospitals, clinics 
nursing homes and rehabilitation cen. 
ters. Such institutions would provide 
less expensive care and more benefits per 
dollar. We have statistical proof of 
this. We know that the cost of taking 
care of a patient in a chronically jj] 
hospital is only about $6.63 a day com- 
pared to $18.35 in a general hospital, 
One reason for this is that it is cheaper 
to build, equip and operate a hospital 
for the chronically ill; you do not have 
to have specialized technical facilities 
such as special diet kitchens, operating 
rooms, laboratories or oxygen equipment 
in every room. 

Even greater savings would result 
from federally aided construction of 
clinics and nursing homes. For ex- 
ample, a clinic in a rural area would save 
a farmer the time and expense of travel- 
ing to a city hospital where he would 
have to spend a day and a night to get 
the same X-ray treatment he could get 
at the rural clinic in a couple of hours. 
Nursing homes—built with Federal aid 
and operated by local communities or 
nonprofit groups—would provide care at 
small cost for the aged and the chroni- 
cally ill, the unfortunate group which 
now is ineligible to buy health insurance, 
but which needs protection most. Our 
committee has been told that care in 
such nursing homes might not run more 
than $2 or $3 a day. 

Second. To encourage individuals to 
carry voluntary prepayment health in- 
surance, every taxpayer should be 
allowed to deduct from his income-tax 
returns all health insurance premium 
payments up to $100 a year. This would 
be in addition to the present allowable 
deduction of all medical expenses over 
and above 5 percent of gross taxable 
income. 

Third. Government insured mortgage 
loans should be made more readily avail- 
able to voluntary prepayment health 
groups such as Blue Cross, HIP, and 
Kaiser to encourage and help them to 
build more hospitals, clinics, medical 
centers, research laboratories, and other 
medical facilities. 

Fourth. Direct long-term Government 
loans at reasonable interest to voluntary 
prepayment, nonprofit health associa- 
tions to help them meet all or part of 
the cost of equipping or building health 
service facilities. ; 

Fifth. To start with, a $50 million 
Federal reinsurance fund to encourage 
private insurance companies and non- 
profit health groups to provide broader 
insurance coverage for more people and 
especially to many of those who do not 
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have it now—the self-employed, farm 
families, workers in small firms, the un- 
employed, and possibly the aged. Just 
as the Federal Government, through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
insures individual bank deposits up to 
$10,000, the Government would offer re- 
insurance to private companies and non- 
profit groups willing to try selling broad- 
er health insurance. Under this plan, 
Uncle Sam would share policy risks with 
the companies by underwriting part of 
the benefit payments, particularly for 
catastrophic illnesses. It would guaran- 
tee policyholders that the conditions set 
forth in their policies would be fulfilled; 
provide for extended coverage and bene- 
fits to meet the higher cost of medical 
and hospitalization not covered under 
many policies issued today, and maintain 
health insurance protection for the per- 
son who loses his job by providing for 
waiver of premium. 

The reinsurance plan, in my opinion, 
is a vitally important approach to the 
problem of meeting major medical ex- 
penses. Because the Government would 
underwrite a share of the risk, a policy 
could, for example, pay up to $10,000 of 
medical expenses instead of $5,000. Re- 
insurance premiums and_ reinsurance 
benefits would be established by State 
law. Reinsurance benefits would be two- 
thirds of each claim in excess of $1,000 
during any 12-month period. The plan 
would provide for 6 months of hospitali- 
zation during any year, a free choice of 
contracting hospital, subscription charge 
based on the income of the subscriber. 
The policy would pay 95 percent of the 
cost of medical services in the hospital 
and 75 percent of the cost of 12 doctor 
visits at home or at the doctor’s office 
during any year, excluding the first visit. 
The Government would not underwrite 
any policy unless it is noncancelable. 
That way, we can discourage the sale 
of policies that can be taken away from 
persons when they need insurance pro- 
tection most. 

I have introduced legislation to do 
just these things. 

There have been charges that some of 
my proposals amount to socialized medi- 
cine; that the reinsurance plan would 
be a form of Government invasion of the 
insurance business. To this I say, ““non- 
sense.” No insurance group would be 
forced to get Government reinsurance. 
The same cry went up against the idea of 
Federal insurance for bank deposits. 
The private banking business seems to 
have survived very nicely. The Federal 
Government helps farmers with farm 
price supports and soil conservation; it 
helps States build better roads with its 
Federal highway aid program; it helps 
you put a roof over your head through 
FHA-insured loans. That is not social- 
ization. Neither is my proposed health 
program. Indeed, I believe that my re- 
insurance plan will stimulate competi- 
tion among: private companies and en- 
courage them to provide ever better pro- 
tection. 

I am hopeful, too, that prepayment 
health groups will be able to open their 
membership rolls to farm families, the 
self-employed and workers in small 
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firms. An entire rural county could 
come under the protection of group 
health insurance by making arrange- 
ments for some bank to be the collecting 
agency for the county group. Commu- 
nity groups and trade, bar and medical 
associations could perform a similar 
service for the self-employed. 

In our efforts to bring America the 
kind of health protection its citizens 
need, let us concentrate on the common 
enemy—disease. Cooperation is neces- 
sary to fight this battle. We must mo- 
bilize our energies and our talents—in 
the research laboratories, hospitals and 
clinics; in the medical societies and the 
physicians’ offices; on the farms and in 
the factories; in Washington and in the 
State legislatures. 

- Let us dedicate ourselves to the task 
of guarding our most precious re- 
source—our national health. Let us 
wage all-out war against disease so th 
we can emancipate innocent little chil- 
dren from "the cruel bondage of steel 
braces; conquer cancer, heart disease, 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy and 
all of the other dreadful diseases. 

And let us strive to provide proper 
health protection for every American. 
For, in a land so provident as ours, it is 
a reflection upon our national honor 
when any American wants for medical 
care or dies for lack of it. , 


Heroine of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 573 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to proclaim Sunday, April 3, 1955, as a 
day of prayer for the “man and woman 
in white.” This resolution has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea and suggestion 
of this tribute and observance came from 
one who recently had an extended stay 
in the hospital and realized, as she had 
not previously, the really great devotion 
of the nurses and doctors to their pro- 
fessions. That person is “Mom” Bazinet, 
as she is affectionately known for her 
outstanding welfare work in Hartford 
and her exceptional contribution in be- 
half of the young people of Hartford and 
vicinity. 

It is coincidental, Mr. Speaker, that 
today we have in our midst a great 
heroine in white who has been called the 
French Angel. She personifies the sacri- 
fice and determination to fulfill the oath 
to be of service to her fellowman that 
each nurse assumes. Of course, I refer 
to Mlle. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
the heroine of Dien Bien Phu. And un- 
der leave to extend these remarks I also 
include a very fitting and informative 
editorial concerning her that appeared 
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in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, of 
July 26, which follows: 


HEROINE OF Dren Bren PuHv 


The arrival of the heroine of Dien Bien Phu 
to the United States is a reminder that 
faith and honor are still virtues dear to the 
hearts of many in France, despite the in- 
roads of communism. The inspiring char- 
acter of Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube 
who refused to leave behind the wounded 
to gain her own safety is a symbol of all 
that is best in both the nursing profession 
and in France. 

The ancient Catholic family of De Galard 
in France has a record of fealty and devotion 
to country. Their recorded history ante- 
dates the 10th century. An ancester of Mlle. 
de Galard rode at the side of Joan of Arc 
in 1429 when the girl saint lifted the seige 
of Orleans. Mlle. de Galard has written 
another page in that family history with a 
story of heroism not unlike that seen in the 
Maid of Orleans. 


The first Sunday in April has been 
stipulated in this resolution as the day to 
honor the fine “man and woman in 
white” because April 5, 1827, was the 
birthday of Dr. Joseph Lister, founder 
of antiseptic surgery, and it would simul- 
taneously acknowledge all the benefits 
derived from his great contribution to 
medicine. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution 
paying tribute to our men and women in 
white at an early date, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
third conservation conference for rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, and 
finance was held at Hidden Valley, Gay- 
lord, Mich., from _ May 20 to 22. This 
meeting was sponsored jointly by the 
following groups: General Committee 
for the Conservation Council of Busi- 
ness, Industry, and Finance; Michigan 
Department of Conservation; Soil Con- 
servation Society of America, Michigan 
chapter; University of Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources and Extension 
Service. 

The new prograra of the Eisenhower 
administration, which has brought about 
close cooperation between private and 
public interests in the development of 
our natural resources, was ably presented 
at the Friday afternoon session by Mr. 
Clarence A. Davis, Solicitor, Department 
of the Interior. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his condensation of this ad- 
dress, entitled “Public and Private In- 
terests in Resource Management,” be 
included in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the con- 
densation of the address was ordered to 
be printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERESTS IN RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 

I am very grateful for the conjunctive 
“and” in the title “Public and Private In- 
terests in Resource Management,” for in a 
good many places it would be “Public or Pri- 
vate Interests in Resource Management,” 
thereby highlighting one of the great issues 
of our time—namely, Government against 
the citizen, 

It is most appropriae that someone from 
the Interior Department discuss this sub- 
ject, for Interior is the primary resource de- 
partment of the Government; in fact, it has 
been suggested that it should be renamed 
the “Department of Natural Resources.” 

s . + ° = 

It must be apparent that I cannot discuss 
the details of public management of all these 
things or even one of them. I, therefore, 
must confine myself to general philosophy 
and governmental policy as it relates to the 
subject, 

These problems of the conservation and 
utilization of natural resources are as broad 
& America, They touch every phase of the 
American economy, finance and the Govern- 
ment itself. Life and civilization are 
bottomed upon land, water, and minerals. 

The objectives that we seek by this con- 
ference and the numerous other conferences 
held annually throughout the United States 
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are probably agreed to by all. They are the 
conservation of these basic resources, the 
wise use of them, that each succeeding gen- 
eration may share in their benefits, that we 
shall not impoverish ourselves by their 
wasteful or destructive use, and that we shall 
not rob the future by improvident manage- 
ment of them. 

But how? And by whom? 

The history of resource development has 
been characterized by (1) a constantly ex- 
panding knowledge of the quantity, quality, 
uses and efficiencies of these resources; (2) 
by a constantly expanding public interest in 
the necessity of their intelligent manage- 
ment; and (3) by a constantly expanding 
governmental activity and control of them. 

It is a field over which Government from 
time immemorial has undertaken to assert 
control, 
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The greatest problem is to draw a wise 
line between adequate control and protec- 
tion of these resources on the one hand and 
their federalization, or socialization on the 
other, to achieve the objectives which all of 
us will concede are necessary, and at the 
same time avoid the collectivism which is 
ever impending. The path we take will de- 
termine America’s future, both economically 
and governmentally. 

Let us lnok for a moment at these basic 
resources. * 

First, land. 

Let us remember that the control of land 
means the control of the income from land, 
the control of housing upon land, the nature 
of the crops which may be grown, the hours 
of labor which may be expended, and all of 
those other controls which an idealistic gov- 
ernment might see fit to impose as a con- 
dition of land use by individuals. 

This is not at all a political speech, but 
I might mention the tendencies of the In- 
terior Department in the past to impose 
conditions upon the use of land and mineral 
resources, which were totally unrelated to the 
normal use of the land or minerals, but 
which fitted into the pattern of what some- 
one believed was an economic or sccial ob- 
jective to be desired. There is almost no 
limit to the terms and conditions which the 
owner, in this case the Government, may 
impose in his leases or his grants upon those 
who desire to use or occupy public lands. 
That is why the question of who controls 
the land is vital to freedom. 

Take water. Upon water depends the en- 
tire future of large areas of the United States. 
This is not to mention the millions of irri- 
gated acres, the crops which they produce, 
the people who live upon them and whose 
lifeblood, of course, is the impounded water 
which supplies their economy. But upon 
water depends public health, the problems of 
stream pollution, the problem of adequate 
domestic water supply. 

The classic example which occurs to me 
at the moment is the case of Arizona v. 
California in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in which Arizona is seeking 
certain interpretations of the Colorado River 


compact which, if sustained, would permit. 


the development and the utilization for agri- 
cultural purposes of large areas of the central 
part of Arizona, but which, at the same time, 
might spell a serious curtailment of the water 
supply of Southern California, including the 
Los Angeles area. It is not inconceivable, 
since the supply is limited by the flow of 
the Colorado River, that one or the other 


of these great areas may ultimately suffer 
through the loss of the use of this basic 
resource. * * * It is certainly true that who 
controls the water supply controls the eco- 
nomic destiny of a region. 

Take power. Power is, of course, the 
mainspring of industry, and in some areas 
of the United States the Government is the 
dominant factor in the supply of electric 
power. It is true in the Tennessee Valley, 
and it is true in the Columbia Basin. The 
attitude and the conduct of the govern- 
merital agencies with reference to the utiliza- 
tion and supply of this vital industrial re- 
source controls the industrial destiny of the 
area. 

For instance, at the present time, because 
the Government has dominated the erec- 
tric supply of the Pacific Northwest, we have, 
and I hope only temporarily, reached that 
acute stage where, in order to start a new 
industry or to very much expand an exist- 
ing industry, the Government must be ap- 
proached as to whether it can or will supply 
electric power. In my judgment this is a 
most unwholesome situation. Any region 
which becomes dependent for its supply of 
electric energy upon the whims of succeed- 
ing Congresses is in economic jeopardy. 

Take minerals. A very substantial part 
of the minerals of the United States are 
located in and under public lands. Our 
policy of encouragement or discouragement 
of their development by individuals who are 
engaged in minerals activity means success 
or failure to great industries upon which 
may depend national] security. 

Summarizing, let me put it this way: Let 
me control the land, water and power, and 
I will control America. 

That is neither a sage nor novel observa- 
tion, because Karl Marx made it about a 
hundred years ago. 

While sounding this note against the ab- 
solute control by Government and the inher- 
ent dangers of excessive governmental ex- 
pansion, which is obviously socialization un- 
der the name of federalization, great tribute 
must be paid to the past and present con- 
tributions of Government to the develop- 
ment as well as the conservation of our na- 
tural resources. Also great tribute should 
be paid to the numerous voluntary societies 
and organizations dedicated to the conser- 
vation of natural resources of various kinds. 
They are enthusiastic and very vocal in 
demands for the protection of the particular 
resource to which they are dedicated. They 
exercise a very wholesome influence on both 
the Congress and the executive branch. Un- 
fortunately, in their enthusiasm, they fre- 
quently are in direct conflict with other 
organizations equally dedicated to the 
preservation or development of an equally 
important resource. 


One of the great problems of Interior is 
to reconcile and harmonize, if possible, in 
the overall national interest the conflicting 
viewpoints of these splendid organizations 
as to which resource is more important. 

* . * . s 


I have already mentioned that some areas 
of the United States are actually confronted 
in the foreseeable future with a shortage of 
the domestic water supply. In other large 
areas, as you know, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation we have constructed gigantic 
storage dams for irrigation, and, incidentally, 
the production of hydroelectric power. 
There is a real water problem in the United 
States, and the current administration has 
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under consideration an attempt to formulate 
a sound and permanent national water pol- 
icy. It involves such fundamentals as the 
adequacy of the domestic water supply, the 
problems arising from stream pollution, the 
problem of preference in the uses of water 
in the event of conflicts, the question of 
the role of the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether Federal action should be 
direct or in the form of aid to States and 
local agencies, the problem of the conflict- 
ing authority between Federal agencies, that 
is, the Corps of Army Engineers, with their 
traditional construction of large flood-con- 
trol dams; the Bureau of Reclamation, with 
its construction of large storage dams, and 
with each agency in the field of multipur- 
pose dams and the consequent problems of 
cost allocations to various functions; the 
Department of Agriculture, with its pro- 
spective activity of upstream control, which 
I have outlined, and the obvious problem 
raised by the constant development of addi- 
tional irrigable acreage in the face of exist- 
ing agricultural surpluses. 

In addition to these is the extremely in- 
teresting Federal program with reference to 
the conversion of saline water to domestic 
and industrial uses. This program now in 
effect for several years is operated by the 
Interior Department. * * * If that program 
could be brought to successful conclusion, 
it would work almost as great a revolution 
in the world as has atomic energy, for it 
would make available to millions of people 
living upon submarginal and desert lands 
all over the world the means of an adequate 
food supply with the resulting raised stand- 
ards of living, education, and culture, which 
would accompany water on their land. 

The problem of mineral resources is 
equally vital. Assistant Secretary Wormser 
has summarized it well when he said: 

“I take the position that a strong, vigorous, 
and prosperous mining industry is needed by 
this country. This has always been the 
position taken by the Interior Department. 
I know of no better way to add strength 
to the Nation’s economy than by extracting 
substances placed in the earth by nature 
and converting them into useful materials.” 

The Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey have both made tremendous contri- 
butions toward the long-range development 
of our mineral resources. We are long past 
the day when the prospector and his burro 
represent any substantial contribution to the 
development of mineral resources. The In- 
terior Department, through these bureaus, 
has made a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of the petroleum reserves of the 
West. Its petroleum and oil shale experi- 
ment station at Laramie, Wyo., is cooperat- 
ing with the oil industry on production, re- 
search in the studies of petroleum chemistry 
and the behavior of petroleum underground. 
Its field offices are cooperating with produc- 
ers toward better recovery of oil and gas. 


All of these processes and data except those 
necessarily of a secret military nature, have 
been made available to the mining industry 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. It is a tremendous contribution to 
the prosperity and perhaps even the safety of 
the country which has been made by the 
Federal Government. 

7 * s . 7 

I should next discuss briefly the subect of 
hydroelectric power, one of these numerous 
subjects about which I would purport to have 
some personal knowledge, but the one which 
is the most controversial and which, at the 
moment, is so highly political that I shall 
confine myself to only a few generalities. 

The Government got itself into the power 
business by pure accident, when, in 1906, in 
the construction of reclamation dams for the 
storage of water, it became evident that there 
were hydroelectric potentialities, and the 
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Secretary of the Interior was authorized to 
develop them primarily for power for pump- 
ing irrigation water, but he was authorized to 
sell any surplus power to be used for public 
purposes to help reduce the cost of the 
project. 

There never has been any authorization 
of the Federal Government, constitution- 
ally or otherwise, to engage in the electric- 
power business as such. There is grave ques- 
tion of its right to embark upon the busi- 
ness as such. There is no doubt of its right 
to dispose of hydroelectric energy created in 
connection with the exercise of constitution- 
ally authorized functions, such as the control 
of floods and the improvement of rivers for 
commerce and navigation. 

Out of this incidental production of power 
has grown a very sizable hydroelectric ca- 
pacity, owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. However, despite its wide press 
publicity, it still amounts to only about 11 
percent of the electric capacity of the United 
States, and it is likewise true that the hydro- 
electric capacity of the United States has 
definite Hmitations which are far below the 
electric requirements of the country. 

For instance, in the Tennessee Valley it 
is interesting to note that already more than 
40 percent of the electric-generation ca- 
pacity of the TVA is steam, and that per- 
centage will continue to increase. The Co- 
lumbia Basin, on the contrary, still offers 
tremendous hydroelectric potentialities, and, 
as you know from the press, there is tre- 
mendous pressure by those who believe that 
all such developments should be constructed, 
owned, and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, President Eisen- 
hower has taken the position that there 
must be some limitation to the activities 
of the Federal Government in this field, and, 
therefore, whenever these projects can be 
developed by local interests, States, public 
agencies, power authorities, or private utili- 
ties, they should be so developed, under the 
strict control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to make certain that the plans 
adopted fit in with the most comprehensive 
development and beneficial use of the re- 
sources of the river valley. 

Some idea of what we gain by this may be 
had from the fact that the Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority estimates that 
between two and three bundred million dol- 
lars a year would be necessary for a substan- 
tial period of years in the future to merely 
meet the normal power requirements growth 
of the TVA’s connected load. A further idea 
of the amounts of money involved may be 
had from the fact that once the shadow of 
Federal domination was removed from the 
Columbia Valley, applications now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission, more 
than half of which are by cities and public 
agencies, total something like 6 million kilo- 
watts of capacity, representing an investment 
of something like a billion and a half dollars, 
all of which will come from private sources 
rather than from the pockets of Federal tax- 
payers. 

Budgetary reasons alone, therefore, would 
indicate the desirability of some limitations 
on Federal participation in this public-power 
program. Diversified ownerships at the local 
level are also the greatest guaranty against 
ultimate federalization of the entire indus- 
try, preserving as they do some of the ele- 
ments of a competitive and free economy and 
providing comparisons of operating costs and 
investment costs that will be clear to the 
public, which has frequently not been the 
case with Federal construction. 

Above all, from the standpoint of conser- 
vation, it must be recognized by all of us that 
it is not prudent in the long run to have a 
patchwork of developments of the water- 
power resources of the country, and that it is 
always vital, therefore, that each 
project be properly coordinated with other 
projects, present and future, to obtain the 
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maximum use of the falling water Suc 
standards are required in the Federa) Water 
Power Act. Their enforcement, BAYS the 
Supreme Court of the United States, {; com. 
mitted to the Federal Power Commissio, 
and, therefore, regardless of all of the tex, 
porary political shouting, it must be pre. 
sumed that the Federal agency entrusteq 
with this great responsibility will Properly 
perform its functions, and that we wil] op. 
tain the maximum benefit of this resource 
regardless of the ownership and management 
of the project. 

Let me conclude this address where | ty. 
gan. Legal restraint through Government j 
absolutely necessary if we are to adequately 
preserve the natural resources of the coun. 
try. Government exploration and experi. 
mentation have contributed immeasurably to 
the wealth and well-being of the country, 
On the other hand, the greatest material as. 
set of the free world is the enormous indy. 
trial and agricultural strength of the Uniteq 
States. This position has been reached pri. 
marily through our competitive private ep. 
terprise system and can only be maintaineg 
under Government policies and practices, 
which provide incentive for private invest. 
ment in plants, equipment, and opportunity 
for employment at wages which make pos. 
sible the maintenance of the American 
standard of living. This system, combined 
with the governmental activities to which | 
have referred, has created our true wealth, 
The Government must necessarily exercise 
powers of restraint against excessives, but it 
must also hold open the door of opportunity 
and lend a helping hand to its citizens, 


The way of federalization of these re. 
sources, of their socialization, of their bu- 
reaucratic operation, and the regimentation 
that accompanies it, is not primarily the 
American way. Long-range planning has 
its place in the conservation of resources, but 
long-range planning has no place over the 
lives and fortunes of the individual. I am 
dedicated to the proposition that not all 
wisdom reposes in the District of Colum- 
bia. sees 

If the philosophy that land should not 
pass to private individuals because it “dis- 
turbs the pattern of Federal land manage- 
ment” (and Interior has said that from time 
to time) had prevailed from the beginning, 
then I should point out to you that all the 
land west of the Alleghenies would still be 
federally owned-and most of us would be 
tenants of a vast Federal bureaucracy. 


I am still impressed by an old geography 
of my grandfather, which, across the center 
of this continent, including my home State 
of Nebraska, has inscribed the words “Great 
American Desert, unhabitable,”’ and yet there 
is a great State with the greatest cattle and 
butter markets in the world, with almost 
as many cattle as Texas, almost as much 
wheat as Kansas, almost as much corn 4s 
Iowa, with a capitol building which is an 
international architectural monument, and 
with no income or sales taxes and no State 
debt. It has been scornfully referred to as 
a “simple rural economy,” but it is comprised 
of a healthy, intelligent, and prosperous peo- 
ple, and I have a little difficulty in believing 
that Washington could have planned it #0 
‘well. 

* ° 7. * . 

Therefore, let us watch the steady pres- 
sure for the exercise of more and more Gov- 
ernment power, more and more regulation, 
for it is a growing menace to individual and 
civil liberty. No one has yet devised a plan 
which is an adequate substitute for the in- 
herent desire of all human beings to improve 
their position over that of their fellows, to 
acquire things which are theirs and to do 
better than their . Whatever else 
we may do, we must not stifle this inherent 
@rive of the American people, which is the 
first great security of the United States. 
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Curtailment of Railway Postal Service in 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very informative letter I re- 
ceived from Wallace J. Legge, Jr., presi- 
dent, first division, National Postal 
Transportation Association, in opposi- 
tion to curtailment by the Post Office 
Department of railway postal service in 
New England. The letter of Mr. Legge 
with supporting evidence therein seems 
to me to clearly establish the fact that a 
sharp curtailment is or about to take 
place and that Mr. Legge has been cor- 
rect in his previous statements. I join 
with Mr. Legge and his association in 
protesting this reduction in service. To 
me, it is another illustration of false 
economy. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Democratic Whip, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Thank 
you for your letters of July 16 and 21 in 
reply to my telegram, regarding the Post 
Office Department’s intention to curtail 
railway post offices which would seriously 
impair postal service in New England. 

In your letter, you state that Assistant 
Postmaster General John C. Allen advised 
you that “no action will be taken that will 
impair postal service.” 

Mr. Claude Hoover, assistant to Mr. Allen, 
fs quoted in the press as saying “no definite 
action regarding changes in railway post 
offices in New England has yet been decided 
upon.” 

The Springfield, Mass., newspapers report 
that L. A. Waddington, general superintend- 
ent of the Postal Transportation Service in 
New England, stated that he does not foresee 
any changes in the very near future in rail- 
way mail service in New England. 

Despite the assurances of these high postal 
officials, the plans for curtailment are rapidly 
moving ahead. 

On July 19, the district superintendent of 
the Postal Transportation Service in New 
Haven sent four letters to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad advising that 
he intended to recommend the discontinu- 
ance of certain railway post-office service at 
the earliest practicable date. One of the or- 
ganizations affected is the run from Boston, 
Mass, to Waterbury, Conn., and return, 
trains 131 and 136, and from Boston, Mass., 
to Hartford, Conn., and return, trains 130 
and 135. If placed into effect, this recom- 
mendation would eliminate entirely all rail- 
way post Office service between Boston and 
Waterbury, and Boston and Hartford. This 
is not consolidation of service; it is elimi- 
nation of service. This would impair postal 
service, not only for Boston, Hartford, and 
Waterbury, but also for the towns and sur- 
rounding communities of Norwood, Walpole, 
Franklin, and Blackstone, Mass., and Put- 
nam, Willimantic, Hartford, Elmwood, New 
Britain, Bristol, and Terryville, Conn. 

The same district superintendent has also 
advised the New Haven Railroad that he in- 
tends to discontinue railway post office serv- 
ice on trains 50 and 405, running from Grand 
Central Station, New York to Springfield, 
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Mass., and return. These are trunkline 
trains carrying 60-foot railway post-office 
cars, and their discontinuance would mate- 
Tially affect postal service in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut; as well as, mail moving from 
New England to all parts of the world. 

The New Haven Railroad has also been 
notified that the Post Office Department in- 
tends to curtain railway post office service 
between Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn., by 
33% percent through the elimination of 
trains 150 and 157. This curtailment would 
impair postal service for the towns and sur- 
rounding communities of Bantam, Beacon 
Falls, Litchfield, Norfolk, Oakville, Shelton, 
Seymour, Thomaston, Torrington, Water- 
town, and Winsted. Because of lost connec- 
tions at Hartford and Bridgeport, mails orig- 
inating along the RPO run would be delayed. 

The Post Office Department has also ad- 
vised the New Haven Railroad of their in- 
tention to discontinue railway post office 
service from Boston to Springfield, Mass., 
and return on trains 49 and 554. Train 49 
provides the only railway post-office service 
between Boston and Springfield during the 
hours 12:45 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. The dis- 
continuance of this train would seriously 
effect mails originating in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts destined for the 
South, Southwest, North, and Northwest. 
Trains 554 distributes a great volume of mail 
for Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island and makes connections 
with trains to the North. Postal service for 
Maine would be seriously impaired if this 
train is discontinued, as it is the last Ban- 
gor and Boston RPO connection making 
morning delivery in Maine. 

These intended curtailments are those of 
only one district out of seven, and there may 
be even further recommendations for cur- 
tailment forthcoming from this district 
within the next 2 weeks. 

On July 20, the district superintendent, 
postal transportation service, White River 
Junction, Vt., called in the organization 
committee of the St. Albans & Boston 
RPO and advised them that he intended to 
discontinue trains 308 and 305, running from 
White River Junction, Vt., to Boston, 
Mass., and return. This curtailment would 
directly impair service for Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and indi- 
rectly for Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. 

On July 21, the same district superin- 
tendent called in the organization commit- 
tee of the Newport and Springfield RPO 
and advised them of his intention to dis- 
continue service on trains 717 and 732, be- 
tween White River Junction, Vt., and 
Springfield, Mass., which would impair serv- 
ice for many towns and communities in 
western Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

If only one railway post office car is dis- 
continued, it starts a chain reaction which 
effects to some degree dozens of others. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible to cur- 
tail any railway post office service without 
impairing postal service. 

In view of the disparity between the 
statements of Assistant Postmaster General 
Allen, his assistant, Mr. Hoover, and Gen- 
eral Superintendent Waddington that there 
will be no impairment of service, and the 
contradictory actions of the postal trans- 
portation service’s district superintendents, 
curtailing railway post office service, it is 
obvious that efficient mail service in New 
England is seriously threatened. 

In closing, I would like to express my 
appreciation for your cooperation and efforte 
to build and maintain an efficient postal 
service for New England. 


National Postal Transport Association. 
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Higher Watch Tariff: A Step Backward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr: 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorials from 
the Baltimore Sun and the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

[From the Baltimore Sun] 
HicHER WatTcH Takirr: A STEP BACKWARD 


President Eisenhower's decision to raise 
the tariff on Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments is a step backward. Here, as we see it, 
is what this decision does: 

It gives protection to a group of watch 
manufacturers in this country who claim 
damage from Swiss competition, and do not 
wish the concept of free enterprise extended, 
in their case, beyond the borders of the 
United States. It recognizes the watch 
mranufacturers’ contention that their skills 
are vital to the national defense; a con- 
tention with great merit, but overstated in 
the manufacturers’ arguments, which gave 
the impression that failure to raise the tariff 
would cause virtua! atrophy of those skills. 

To protect a group of American manu- 
facturers, the decision strikes hard at the 
entire economy of a European country—a 
country with which we have long maintained 
the friendliest commercial relationships and, 
what is more, the European country most 
firmly. devoted to free capitalistic enter- 
prise. 

Nor are the Swiss the only ones hurt. 
Switzerland buys heavily from the United 
States. It buys automobiles, tractors, raw 
cotton, lard. It is the largest purchaser of 
high-grade Maryland export tobacco. 

With the higher tariff on Swiss watches, 
Switzerland will have fewer dollars with 
which to buy those products and commod- 
ities. This is entirely apart from the ex- 
pected Swiss reciprocal modification, in the 
light of our modification, of the reciprocal 
trade agreement of 1936. Reciprocation is a 
word of various meanings. 

For all that, it is in its larger impli- 
cations that the tariff increase is most dis- 
turbing. 

Constantly since the end of World War II 
we have held before European eyes the slo- 
gan “Trade, Not Aid.” Whether or not the 
watch-tariff question can be taken as a fair 
test of our sincerity, it has built itself up in 
Eupropeans minds as a test. We must ac- 
knowledge, too, that many people in this 
country have been awaiting decision, as a 
test. 

Perhaps it was not a true test. But if it 
was, we have, in the eyes of those who be- 
lieve in free trade, failed it. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
BLow TO TRADE 


We trust the upward revision of the Ameri- 
can tariff on Swiss watches does not herald 
@ general trend toward higher trade barriers. 
One immediate effect now predicted is Swiss 
withdrawal of concessions which had facili- 
tated sales of American farm products and 
automobiles in Switzerland. But President 
Eisenhower says he is not retreating from 
his basic effort to increase world trade. 

For the key reason given for the President’s 
order is the military necessity of preserving a 
healthy American industry. This is the 
strongest argument that can be made for 
tariff boosts. American watchmakers ren- 
dered a tremendous service on precision in- 
struments in the last war. But so did 
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makers of cameras and electronic devices. 
Will they also now ask for higher tariffs? 
The military necessity argument should be 
questioned and tested by hard facts. 

There appears to be considerable support 
for the American watchmakers’ contention 
that Swiss competition got a jump during 
the war and is seriously damaging them. For 
while the three chief domestic movement 
makers have increased production and had 
good profits last year, the Swiss have cap- 
tured an increasing share of the American 
market. But conceding much force to these 
two arguments, we must still ask whether it 
would not be possible to safeguard vital in- 
terests by less costly means. 

In several ways the cost is great. It is 
believed the tariff change will add about $5 
to the cost of all watches in the less expen- 
sive grades—possibly $60 million a year to 
consumers’ bills. American importers will 
suffer, and exporters of American farm prod- 
ucts may. In straight dollars and cents, 
wouldn’t it be cheaper to give a direct subsidy 
where necessary to preserve precision instru- 
ment skills? 

The intangible costs may well be greater. 
It is hard for Americans—who have so many 
larger industries—to realize how the Swiss 
feel about watches. In the overall exchange 
of goods they buy more from the United 
States than they sell to it. Their watch ex- 
ports to America are already off 20 percent 
this year. They point out, too, that they 
make military instruments of great deli- 
cacy—wholly for the free nations. Will their 
own necessities change that situation—de- 
spite theis strong anti-Communist senti- 
ments? 

There is damage also from the impression 
that American words about freer world trade 
are belied by American deeds. We hope the 
administration will provide quick and posi- 
tive proof that—despite this reverse—it is 
firmly pursuing the trade policies Mr. Eisen- 
hower has so eloquently advocated. 





Safety in the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was surprised and chagrined 
to read the recommendation and its ac- 
ceptance by the Secretary of the Interior 
in the matter of the Federal mines in- 
spection bill. I wonder what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been thinking 
about if he doesn’t know that this matter 
of education has been conducted for 
years by the Bureau of Mines. Through 
this effort much has been accomplished. 


With reference to the gradual shifting 
of the responsibility to the States for 
the safety program, these two combined 
are as threadbare as they are transpar- 
ent, because these are the arguments the 
opponents have been screaming about all 
along. I might remind this uninformed 
Secretary that this legislation was 
enacted 2 years ago to improve the safety 
in the coal mines and particularly to 
prevent, if possible, major catastrophes— 
where 5 or more men are killed. This 
was purely a bipartisan measure. It was 
drawn up after many weeks and hours of 
hearings, consultations and study. It 
was participated in by the Bureau of 
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Mines, coal operators, and coal miners 
who, by the way, were certainly not even 
considered by the committee who made 
these recommendations to the Secretary. 

I am happy to remind the Secretary 
that there has been no major disaster in 
the coal-mining industry since the enact- 
ment of this measure. This is a proud 
and commendable record and now he 
wishes to tamper with it and revert to the 
old ideas of education and States’ rights. 
Education has taught the industry what 
causes catastrophes in coal mines, and 
also how to prevent them, but it certainly 
cannot “educate” the will to carry out 
the preventive measures. 

The States have been very negligent in 
this matter. The industry in trying to 
cut costs, has taken chances and State 
officials have been rather reluctant to 
force some in the industry to carry out 
the preventative measures because they 
were sympathetic to their efforts to cut 
production costs. 

This Federal mines inspection bill was 
the result of the failure of the States to 
do the job they should have done years 
ago. It has been successful and now the 
industry is asked to revert to the old 
practices and rely upon education and 
State officials to do the job. 

Education is necessary but it can be 
no substitute for rigid inspections and 
enforcement. Those who would scream 
for education and for States’ rights in 
this matter are abysmally ignorant of 
the safety problems of the industry. 
Does this mean the Secretary is going to 
flout this law? If he attempts to carry 
out the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, which he apparently will, and a 
major catastrophe occurs in the industry, 
I charge that the tragedy will rest 
squarely upon his shoulders. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 28, 
1954, entitled “Safety in the Coal 
Mines”: 

SAFETY IN THE CoAL MINES 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay has en- 
dorsed a report that, in one particular, looks 
toward an ending of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s coal-mine inspection service. Ac- 
cording to a team studying the Bureau of 
Mines, the Federal Government ought to 
make a big educational effort designed to 
bring all State inspection services up to its 
own high level. Says the team in its re- 
port to the Secretary: “As this change is 
accomplished, the need for Federal coal- 
mine inspection will decrease and eventually 
cease to exist.” 

Mr. McKay had better think that one 
over again. This is no matter to be decided 
casually or by some doctrinaire notion of 
States rights. When you talk of mine in- 
spection you are talking about the safety 
of thousands of Americans who work in 
those mines. And the record of coal-mine 
disasters in this country shows that the in- 
dividual States by and large cannot be relied 
upon to do the proper inspection job. Not 
only is the Federal safety code much stricter 
than that in some States, but chances for 
political interference with inspection is far 
less on the Federal than on the State level, 

The real weakness in our mine safety pro- 
gram is that the Federal Government doesn’t 
have enough power to enforce its code. Two 
years ago, and several months after a terrible 
disaster at West Frankfort, [ll., in which 
119 miners were killed, Congress did get 
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around to granting some enforcement ay. 
thority to Federal inspectors. (Federa] in. 
spectors had tagged the hazard at West 
Frankfort long before the tragedy but could 
only recommend, not compel, changes 
But Congress hasn't yet put enough teeth 
into Federal inspection. : 

Now we find the Interior Secretary endors. 
ing @ program that could, in the end, leave 
Federal inspection with no teeth and indeed 
no existence. It may be that Mr. McKay has 
only the educational aspects of this pro. 
gram in mind and its worthy aim of raising 
State safety standards. But that disquiet. 
ing reference—that “the need for Federg) 
coal-mine inspection will decrease and even. 
tually cease to exist”—makes it urgent that 
he clarify his position. 





A Statue of Liberty for France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ALBERT P, 
Morano 


Congressman ALBERT P. MOoRANO, Repub- 
lican of Connecticut, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, today urged Con- 
gress to authorize a gift of a Statue of Lib- 
erty to France just as that nation gave the 
United States its famous monument which 
has become the symbol of freedom in New 
York harbor. 

“At this crucial time in France’s history,” 
Representative Morano said, “it would be a 
fine and worthy gesture and a reaffirmation 
of our historical friendship with France.” 

The suggestion is embodied in a joint 
resolution submitted in the House today by 
Mr. Morano. It calls upon Congress and the 
President to authorize funds for the “erec- 
tion and maintenance of a Statue of Liberty 
in such location in France as may be agreed 
to by the government of France.” 


The resolution points out that the Statue 
at Bedloe’s Island, N. Y., “stands as a beacon 
of freedom, giving inspiration to our own 
people and to all peoples yearning for free- 
dom” and that a gift of a similar statue to 
France by the United States “would reaffirm 
to the people of France the confidence of the 
peole of the United States in their defense of 
liberty and would create a symbol to the 
peoples of the entire world of the determina- 
tion of France to maintain its position in 
the vanguard of those nations dedicated to 
the cause of freedom.” 

The Statue of Liberty, nicknamed “The 
Lady With the Torch,” completed on May 21, 
1884, was formally presented on July 4 that 
year to mark the impending 100th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence. 

“Since that time,” Mr. Morano said, “mil- 
lions of immigrants ‘yearning to breathe 
free,’ as the inscription on the monument 
says, have thrilled to see this majestic statue 
looming out of the mist as their ships en- 
tered New York harbor. 

“It is a great and lasting monument to 
Franco-American friendship as well as oné 
of the eternal symbols of freedom not only 
to Americans, but to all humanity.” 

He added that today, with France's world 
position delicate and her internal situation 
difficult, the United States can demonstrate 
its gratitude and friendship by a reciprocal 
gesture. 
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«a symbol of this kind might help re- 
kindle that great French spirit which 
americans have respected and admired 
through the centuries,” he asserted, “the 
nirit of the revolutionists who battered 
<own the gates of the Bastille and paved 
the way for eventual democracy, the spirit 
of the Battle of the Marne and Dien Bien 


phu.” 





Duryea Teen-Ager Orchestra Wins 
National Title, Landslide Choice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, in June I 
had occasion to hear the Teen-agers 
pand from Duryea, Pa. They are cer- 
tainly outstanding youngsters and musi- 
cians led by Mr. Charles “Masters” 
Mustinski. 

It was pleasant to learn, when I re- 
turned from Europe, that these young- 
sters made good on the Ted Mack show 
by winning the national amateur cham- 
pionship. I had related the story of the 
teenagers to my office staff and they 
joined with me in voting for this band 
when they appeared, on June 19, in the 
Madison Square Garden show. The 
story of their success follows: 

DurvYeEA TEEN-AGER ORCHESTRA WINS NATIONAL 
TrtLe, LANDSLIDE CHOICE 

Duryea residents were agog last night, and 
well they might be as the television flashed 
the news they had been waiting for since 
June 19. 

The news: “Duryea Teen-Agers Orchestra 
won the national amateur championship on 
the Ted Mack show.” And the announce- 
ment continued “won by a landslide.” 

The youthful and accomplished musical 
organization tutored and directed by Charles 
Mustinski, well-known Duryea musician, 
appeared in the national competition on 
June 19 at Madison Square Garden. Prior 
to that they had competed and won honors 
in their first appearance on the Ted Mack 
show and in the semifinals on the same 
show. They competed against other semi- 
finalists in the June 19 Madison Square Gar- 
den show. 

The youngsters have created quite a sen- 
sation in the musical world as well as in 
towns of the Greater Pittston area. Their 
most recent appearance locally. was on a 
special float in the Pittston centennial pa- 
Tade on June 26. 

The winning of the national champion- 
ship brings with it a $2,000 gift for the 
orchestra as well as possible assignments in 
key entertainment centers. There are re- 
ports too that the Teen-Agers may tour the 
Pacific and the European theaters to enter- 
tain American Armed Forces under sponsor- 
ship of the USO, 

The entire area joins with Duryea and the 
Teen-Agers in their happiness over the win- 
ning of the national title. The contest de- 
veloped keen interest throughout the region 
and many people were “sweating out” the 
Program on Saturday night along with the 
participants, to hear the flash announcement 
that climaxed the program. 

Members of the Teen-Agers Orchestra who 
how wear the crown of national amateur 
champs in musical competition are: 
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Ronald Swenton, Ronald Coolbaugh, Rich- 
ard Cimakosky, Andrew Wasta, Leonard 
Vrabel, Ronald Gallagher, Albert Dunaj, 
Marta Balchune, William Patalon, Bernard 
Pernot, Paul Butrymowicz, Eugene Kobal, 
John Bachkosky, and Frances Kashuda. 





Steam Generating Plant in West Memphis, 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oo 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION BY THE WEST MEMPHIS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE IN R™GARD TO ACTION OF THE 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS OF THE MEMPHIS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ENDORSING THE Es- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE STEAM GENERATING 
PLANT IN WEST MEMPHIs, ARK. 


Whereas the West Memphis Ck imber of 
Commerce and its Industrial Council have 
worked diligently to attract industry to 
West Memphis; and 

Whereas the proposed $107 million steam 
generating plant to be built at West Mem- 
phis by private enterprise under the direc- 
tive of President Eisenhower to supply power 
to the TVA for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion represents the greatest industrial op- 
portunity in the history of West Memphis; 
and 

Whereas the proposed plant and the con- 
tract for its erection have been under a bit- 
ter and unjustified attack by the advocates 
of TVA and as a result the people of the 
Memphis area have not had access to the 
true and complete facts of the controversy; 
and 

Whereas notwithstanding this public at- 
tack the board of directors of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, after careful con- 
sideration and thorough deliberation of the 
facts of the case, did by unanimous action 
and in the true spirit of free enterprise pass 
@ resolution endorsing the proposed gen- 
erating plant at West Memphis and ex- 
pressing a spirit of true friendship and real 
concern for the mutual interests of the peo- 
ple of Memphis, West Memphis, and eastern 
Arkansas; and 

Whereas this resolution, when brought to 
the attention of the general public, the 
President of the United States, Members of 
the United States Congress and representa- 
tives of other interested governmental agen- 
cies, did have a very direct and beneficial 
effect on the final decision of the United 
States Senate in confirming the erection of 
the plant; and 


Whereas this splendid gesture and ex- 
pression of friendliness and cooperation has 
served to weave even closer the bonds of 
understanding between the people of eastern 
Arkansas and the people of Memphis; and 


Whereas the action of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its extremely beneficial 
effect accruing to the community of West 
Memphis has been thoroughly considered and 
discussed by this board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the board of directors of 
the West Memphis Chamber of Commerce do 
hereby and herewith express the undying 
gratitude and deepest appreciation of the 
people of West Memphis and eastern Arkansas 
to the board of directors of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce and to the members 
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they represent for this forthright, volun- 
tary, and effective expression of true friend- 
ship and cooperation; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this board 
of directors do hereby affix their individual 
signatures to this resolution and order that 
it be presented to the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce as perpetual reminder of our ap- 
preciation and that a copy of this resolution 
also become a part of the permanent records 
of this chamber of commerce to be preserved 
for all to see and remember, 

W. K. Ingram, President; James Bled- 
soe, First Vice President; Bernie Mc- 
Corley, Second Vice President and 
Treasurer; J. C. Johnson, Third Vice 
President; Bernard High, Roy Marley, 
Herman Spears, J. C. Tennison, Miss 
Margaret Woolfolk, R. J. Pryor C. H. 
Rowton, Leonard Warden, Charles J. 
Upton, J. W. Rich, Hugh Chalmers. 

This 24th day of July 1954. 





Religion Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include an article by A. C. Mc- 
Kinley, colonel, USAF, entitled “Religion 
Versus Communism,” taken from the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., of July 
25, 1954. 

The basic strength of this Nation is a 
spiritual strength, grounded in the 
principles of freedom of worship ac- 
cording to each individual’s own spirit- 
ual concepts. These principles are 
guaranteed by the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and are reaffirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. In Zorach v. Clauson 
(343 U. S. 306) the Court says: 

We are religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee 
the freedom to worship as one chooses. We 
make room for as wide a variety of beliefs 
and creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary. 


I commend Colonel McKinley for his 
timely article in which he warns the 
people of the world that a man cannot 
be a Marxist-Communist and at the 
same time believe in God, and that a 
man cannot aid the Marxist-Commu- 
nists without being a traitor to his own 
spiritual beliefs. The article follows: 

RELIciIon Versus COMMUNISM 


Hundreds of millions of people who have 
a spiritual belief can now be enlisted to con- 
struct a worldwide spiritual dam. Once 
men have been shown the danger of Marxist- 
Leninism to their spiritual belief, they can 
be cemented into a determined unity of re- 
sistance against Soviet engulfment. A joint 
resolution by Congress, reaffirming our 
foundation and firm, continued stand on the 
freedom of religion, will be the strongest 
single move we can now make. The people 
of all world religions would be brought to 
realize that all our religious efforts are for 
their, as well as our own beliefs. 

All thinking people now realize that we 
must use all the strength of the free world, 
not just part of it, to halt universal engulf- 
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ment by the Communists. World events 
forcibly have impressed every one with the 
necessity for increasing free world military 
strength. No one needs to be told that 
strength and an empty stomach do not go 
together. However, we have failed to con- 
sider the overwhelming ferment of man’s 
spiritual belief, his greatest strength and 
common tie with other men. Man’s religious 
nature is Russia’s greatest weakness, our 
strongest weapon, the single goal which will 
cement men together. There are over 2 
billion people who have faith in some form 
of spiritual belief. History has proven man 
to be naturally and normally religious. At- 
tempts to prove that there are whole peoples 
destitute of religion never have withstood 
the tests of examination. Moreover, the real 
depth of a man’s spiritual feeling is much 
greater than he himself often realizes. 
Once it has been established in the minds 
of men that communism in any form is 
dangerous to their right to believe in God, 
their determination to resist that enemy 
will be permanent. Men then will be es- 
sentially impregnable to communistic propa- 
ganda. 

Asia, holding half the world’s people, now 
is in a turmoil. Yet, where else but in Asia 
has man’s religion been such a cornerstone 
of his life and government, his culture and 
civilization? Cementing the people of Asia 
around a common goal, and so constructing 


a religious dam against communism, is alone. 


worth any effort. 

In 1917 Lenin and his fellow travelers 
arrived in Russia from worldwide under- 
grounds. These men were not of the work- 
ing class but intelligent, educated, shrewd, 
with hearts of cold steel, with neither an 
inhibition nor a scruple among them. These 
men were cruel and immoral. A man can- 
not be a Marxist Communist without being 
a traitor to God. 

In enslaving almost half the world’s 
peoples since 1917, the few men of the Krem- 
lin have obtained the power to educate half 
the world’s children. They are educating 
these children without belief in God. Each 
generation will have less knowledge of 
spiritual belief. Finally, there will come a 
generation of children who will have neither 
knowledge of God nor any spiritual belief. 
They will be atheists. This development 
men will fight against. To protect the right 
of their children to have a knowledge of 
God, they will stand together as permanent, 
dedicated enemies of Soviet communism. 

The philosophy of the present-day Com- 
munist Party stems from Karl Marx. A quo- 
tation from Marx sums up well the party’s 
danger to religion: “The people cannot be 
really happy until it has been deprived of 
illusory happiness by the abolition of re- 
ligion.” Thus, the party aims not at a mere 
distortion of religion, but at its total dis- 
solution. This concept is as dangerous to 
one religion as another, be it Christian, Mos- 
lem, Hindu, Hebrew, or other. 


Our strength as a nation rests on the prin- 
ciples behind the founding of our democ- 
racy, the basic principles of tolerance to all, 
kindness to humankind, and a freedom of 
both life and spiritual belief. Many of the 
peoples of the world have forgotten the re- 
ligious origin of our democracy, our early 
struggles for religious and social freedom. 
Congress has the ear of the world. It is 
time to reaffirm the American stand on the 
freedom of spiritual belief as provided for 
in the first amendment tagthe Constitution 
adopted in December 1791. The time ele- 
ment is all-important. The eyes and ears of 
many people may be closed forever to the 
outside world before Congress reassembles. 
In the 35 years since Lenin and his followers 
took over, they have engulfed on the average 
of over 28 million persons a year. 

A. C. McKIN.LeEyr, 
Colonel, USAF. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
House Joint Resolution 575, as follows: 

Whereas the basic strength of this Nation 
is a spiritual strength, grounded in the prin- 
ciples of freedom of worship and freedom of 
religious expression; and 

Whereas all races, nationalities, and re- 
ligious faiths have contributed to the basic 
strength of the free world; and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement seeks to distort and destroy the 
rights of people of all nations to speak, act, 
and worship in accordance with their own 
spiritual beliefs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the people of the 
United States reaffirm their devotion to these 
principles of religious freedom and call upon 
the people of the world to join in protecting 
their continued right to worship God and to 
practice their spiritual belief. 





Biography of Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a biography of my friend 
and colleague, Hon. Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio. Congressman Hays has made a 
great contribution to the Congress dur- 
ing his terms in office, and I am glad to 
place in the Recorp this biography, writ- 
ten by Mr. Joseph McCaffrey for station 
WLW in Cincinnati, which is 200 miles 
from Mr. Hays’ district. 

Since it was broadcast on April 18, 
1954, Congressman Hays has received 
nationwide commendation on the edito- 
rial pages of many of the leadings news- 
papers of the United States for his vig- 
orous defense of academic freedom and 
constitutional liberty as ranking minori- 
ty member of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations. 


The biography follows: 

Warne L. Hays, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 18TH 
DisTRicT OF OHIO 

Slowly the employment barometer has fal- 
len, and as it eases its way downward there 
is more and more concern in Congress. One 
unemployed man can mean 4, 5, or even 6 
people in distress, depending on how large 
a family the unemployed man has at the 
time he gets his pink slip. 

The gradual increase in our employment 
is called by the experts a natural result of 
the cease-fire in Korea. Where we once 
poured material into that war, we no longer 
are using the guns, tanks, trucks, and all the 
rest that we pushed our factories to produce. 
With the demand gone, the factories have 
begun to idle back to a peacetime pace. The 
result has, quite naturally, been a tapering 
off of employment. 

Although we are now in April, one man in 
Congress has been voicing public concern 
about unemployment for almost a year. 
Ohio’s Warne L. Hays, who represents the 
18th District—has been battling the un- 
employment tide for almost a year. 

On his desk are hundreds of letters from 
workers now looking for work. These men 
and women come from his five-county area 
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of Belmont, Carroll, Columbiana, Harrison 
and Jefferson. 

But just because the Congressman hag 
been concerned about the climb of unem. 
ployment up the economic graph doesn't 
mean that he is a pessimist. He thinks there 
can be a cure for it; he believes that America 
is still a young, pioneering Nation and that 
it can absorb not only all the men and 
women now unemployed, but the thousands 
who will be entering the laboring field from 
high school and college this June as Well, 

“We can continue to climb,” says Huys 
“but we must have courage and we mus 
think in terms of an expanding economy— 
not a shrinking economy. 

“We must think in terms of selling—ip 
terms of easier money for the speculator 
who wants to start a company which may, i 
successful, employ hundreds, even thoy. 
sands of people. 

“We must do everything we can to ep. 
courage new venture capital. 

“Certainly,” he continues, warming to his 
Subject, “We can’t afford to sit back ang 
say, ‘Well, this is what we must expect ang 
we can’t do anything about it.’ 

“Such an attitude,” warns Hays, “will only 
gather us nore unemployment. Now is the 
time for leadership and courage.” 

But although the Congressman from Ohi 
is concerned about the unemployed workers 
he is also concerned about the American 
farmer. This is only natural for, although 
he is an educator and a lawmaker, he is also 
a farmer. 

The tall, good-looking Hays, who looks § 
or 6 years younger than his 42 years, thinks 
one of the ways to bolster the employment 
picture is to give fast attention to the de. 
clining farm price situation. 

“When the farmer has to stop buying new 
machinery and fertilizer,” says Hays, “then 
the cycle picks up. The dealer in town has to 
cut back because he isn’t selling as much as 
he had planned; the factory begins to cut 
back; and the farmer gets hit again, because 
the workers who are laid off aren’t going to 
be buying as much milk and potatoes and 
all the rest as he would have had he been 
kept on his job.” 

Hays is best known in Congress as a man 
who likes to debate. He'll take on anyone 
in a floor fight and his friends never worry 
about him. 

As Illinois’ Congressman MEL Price says, 
“WaYNE can handle himself and anyone else 
out there in the well of the House. He can 
hammer a word into any weapon he wants. 
If he wants to beat an opponent over the 
head he fashions his words into hammers— 
and if he wants to torment him, he’ll have 
his words filed like a rapier.” 

Hays was just like that in school, too. And 
in order to feed his appetite for debate he'd 
sometimes take opposite sides. In those days 
it didn’t mean too much which side he was 
on as long as he got someone on the other 
side so he could be assured of a good argu- 
ment. 


Hays is one generation from the tradi- 
tional—at least for a man in American poli- 
tics—log carbin. His did was born in a log 
cabin just a mile out of Bannock, Ohio. 
Hays, himself, was born in Bannock on May 
13, 1911, in a frame house which is still 
standing. 

The oldest child, Hays had two brothers 
and a sister. Because their grandfather was 
a horse trader, each of the four children had 
a@ pony. 

They did a great deal of riding, because 
back in those days the auto hadn’t laid its 
claim on all the roads and driveways. But 
even if it had, the Hays children would still 
be able to do a lot of riding because grand- 
father’s farm was just outside of town. He 
never grew anything on it, using it for graz- 
ing so the children were able to ride over it 
at will 
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His grandfather's house in town was as 
large as most with white pillars and when 
oung Hays was 14, after his grandfather’s 
; ath, the family moved into it. 
OenaYs’ first schooling was in a two-room 
frame school at Bannock. The school, inci- 
dentally, is still used today, only now it has 
three rooms—growing along with the popu- 
lation because when it was first opened many, 
many years ago it only had one room. 
although he protested about going to 
school, the protest lasted only 1 week. After 
that he settled down and became 4 good stu- 
gent, completing the first eight grades in 
rs. 
i Hays entered high school he also 
started working in his father’s grocery store. 
But even so he found time to ride, swim, 
skate, and hunt. 

As he recalls it today, sitting at his office 
desk in the new House Office Building, Hays 
says, “Wheeling Creek was on the edge of 
town so I did a lot of swimming. We didn’t 
think of taking lessons back in those days, 
we'd just learn from the other kids. 

“In the winter we went ice skating behind 
the school. Some of the time the ice 
wouldn’t be thick enough to hold us and we’d 
fallin * * * getting wet wasn’t half as bad 
as getting a licking for it when we'd get 
home.” 

Hays paused for a minute then laughed, 
“] didn’t play hookey from school; dad’s store 
was only a block away from the school and 
it was too easy for them to check up on me.” 

Hays also had a newspaper route. He 
carried the Martins Ferry Times, now the 
Times-Leader. He kept that job until he 
graduated from high school, making $2.50 a 
week. During vacation time, he would 
caddy at the local country club. And, 
under the advice and sharp eyes of his fam- 
ily, he kept part of his income at the local 
savings bank. 

Thinking about it now Hays says, “I'd 
just as soon spent it—but the family 
thought otherwise * * *.” 

Hay’s favorite subject in high school was 
history. His history teacher was Gertrude 
Brown who now teaches in McKeesport, Pa. 

Just how Hays became a Democrat is a lit- 
tle hard to fathom. His whole family were 
Republicans. The only Democrat before 
Warne in his family was his grandfather 
J. W. Taylor who had been a soldier in the 
Confederate Army. 

J. W. lived in West Virginia—much to his 
distress. He always felt it had been taken 
away from Virginia and the confederacy and 
that bothered him to his dying days. 

In high school Hays was on the State 
championship debating team. It wasn’t un- 
til he got to college that he took an active 
part in politics. 

He had been exposed to it earlier when his 
uncle, John D. Hays, was an Ohio State sen- 
ator from 1915 to 1921. His first political 
campaign was helping Gordon Hayes—who 
was no relation and spelled his name differ- 
ently—run for Congressman-at-large. Pro- 
fessor Hayes was a Democrat and also the 
head of the economics department at Ohio 
State. 

During the famous campaign of 1932— 
Hoover versus Roosevelt—Hays worked hard. 
And when he graduated from Ohio State in 
1933 he had a feel for politics. 

He had taken a prelaw course, but it was 
during the depression and when his money 
ran out there wasn’t any way to borrow or 
beg new funds. So Hays switched to educa- 
tion and became a teacher, teaching at Flush- 
ing high school for 4 years. 

He quit teaching because he couldn’t have 
academic freedom. Looking back on it to- 
day Hays says, “The way I feel is that a 
teacher should teach the way he wants to, 
he shouldn’t have over-eager parents or an 
over-eager board of education dictating every 
lesson plan to him.” 

He then ran for mayor, holding that office 
for 3 terms, from 1939 to 1945, And he also 
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ran for and was elected to the board of edu- 
cation for 2 terms. In 1939 he ran for State 
senate, winning. In fact, there was a 2-year 
period when he held all 3 offices. 

In 1941, the day after Pearl Harbor, he vol- 
unteered for active service in the Army, 
having held a Reserve commission since his 
graduation from Ohio State University. He 
was discharged in August 1942. 

In 1944 he was elected county commis- 
sioner and held that post until he was elected 
to Congress in 1948. 

But Hays would just as soon talk farming 
as politics. When he bought his farm there 
were only 100 acres. He has since pushed 
that up to 300 acres. He raises pure-bred 
Holsteins and is proud of the fact that his 
farm has been called a model by such experts 
as the county agent. 

In Congress Hays is a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This is the 
group which keeps a weather-eye on the 
Nation’s economic well-being. It’s most re- 
cent activity in this role was a study of our 
economic conditions. 

The committee's duties include the control 
of price of commodities, rents or services, 
deposit insurance, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the coinage of gold and silver, public 
and private housing, and the financial aid 
to commerce and industry. 

It was established as a standing commit- 
tee back in 1865 and its duties and powers 
were broadened by the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. 

In the present Congress the committee is 
chaired by the veteran Jesse P. Wo corr, of 
Michigan. The ranking Democrat is the ex- 
perienced and beloved Brent Spence, of 
Kentucky. 

Hays ‘is regarded as a valuable committee 
member. He not only is faithful about 
attending committee meetings, but has a 
quick and ready mind which goes to the 
heart of the testimony and retains the im- 
portant facts about the legislation under dis- 
cussion. Because he is a good public speaker, 
he is a valuable asset to the committee when 
it finally brings a bill to the floor for debate. 

Hays is also a member of the Committee 
on House Administration and is the ranking 
Democrat on the Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Tax Exempt Foundations. He is one 
of no more than a dozen members of the 
House to have a seat on three committees. 


Democratic leaders in the House generally 
regard Hays as one of their most effective 
ball carriers during an important debate. 
His speaking combines logic with a ready 
sense of humor and when it’s known that 
he is going to speak the rest of the Members 
come into the Chamber from the speakers’ 
lobby and the cloakrooms. That, then, is 
Ohio’s Congressman WayrNe L. Hays. 





There Is Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
increasing influence of ideologies alien 
to our own which exists throughout the 
world today is destroying liberty amongst 
millions of peoples and constantly threat- 
ening our own, Many of our citizens are 
concerned over that threat and are fear- 
ful lest we in America lose our traditional 
freedoms. Of course, they can be lost 
through our own apathy or neglect. But 
if we are continually vigilant and alert 
we can preserve them, Each individual 
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citizen has a responsibility in this re- 
gard. It is not the sole responsibility of 
government. As a matter of fact one of 
the greatest threats to liberty lies in gov- 
ernment itself. The all-powerful super- 
state as it exists elsewhere in the world 
has been responsible for countless peo- 
ples living in subjection and slavery. 

An excellent discussion of this subject 
is to be found in a sermon given by the 
Reverend Robert A. Russell which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post. A portion of 
it was reprinted as an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor under the 
heading, “There Is Liberty.” I have 
thought it so worthwhile that I am in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article follows: 


Norman Peale tells a little story that sets 
the theme of my sermon. 

A man took his 8-year-old daughter to 
New York to show her the sights. Among 
other things, he took her to see the Statue 
of Liberty. She was fascinated by the thrill- 
ing story of the gift to the United States by 
France of this marvelous statue which has 
stood for many years at the entrance to New 
York harbor, lifting aloft her torch of lib- 
erty to enlighten the world. 

That night sleep did not come easily to the 
child. Her father sat down beside her and 
asked what was the matter. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I am thinking of the 
beautiful lady out there all by herself with 
nobody to help her hold up her lamp. It is 
dark out there. Shouldn’t we be helping 
Miss Liberty to hold up her lamp in the 
darkness?” 

In normal times that story would have 
made little impression upon us, but not so 
today. It is very dark out there, and the 
darkness is growing all the time. Miss Lib- 
erty does need our help, if she is going to 
Keep that light burning in the darkness, for 
liberty is our most fleeting and fragile 
possession. 

It has been estimated that only 3 billion 
of the 40 billion persons who have lived in 
recorded human history have every had any 
experience of liberty, and it is certain that 
only in the past 175 years have men known 
what true liberty is. But see what is happen- 
ing today. 

Little by little liberty tends to disappear 
from the face of the earth. Lights that once 
burned brightly are now flickering and in 
danger of going out. Yet even here in Amer- 
ica where we still talk about the land of the 
free there is a growing fear and paralysis in 
the minds and hearts of many of our people. 
That hideous doctrine of the superstate is 
beginning to take root, the most dangerous, 
disrupting, and vicious doctrine ever let 
loose—the concept that the state is our mas- 
ter rather than our servant. 

That little girl had the right idea—Miss 
Liberty does need our help in keeping that 
light burning out there in the darkness. 

How are we going to help? Well, the first 
thing we can do is to keep our own lights 
burning. The Bible gives us the secret of 
freedom. Man created in the image of God 
is a free man. That knowledge implies that 
our freedom is not dependent upon our 
weapons of war, upon our Government, nor 
upon our politicians, but upon us. That is 
something that few people realize. Freedom 
is an individual matter, and only the, indi- 
vidual can keep it alive. 

“If I were a dictator,” said Quentin 
Reynolds, “the first book I would burn would 
be the Bible. I would burn it because I 
would realize that the whole concept of 
democracy came out of that book.” 

Here is Moses delivering a band of rebel- 
lious slaves—mud mixers in Egypt—from 
their oppressors, forging them into a little 
nation, transforming their minds, giving 
them the watchword of free men ever since— 

“God made man in His image.” 
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The whole concept of freedom got started 
in that belief—the importance and dignity 
of man. Not the dignity of a few men, 
dictators, demagogs, great men, wealthy 
men, white men—the dignity of all men. 
All men are born free with certain worth, 
dignity, value, and privileges not conferred 
by any government but inherent in their 
birth as children of God. Our religion rests 
upon that fgundation. Our democracy is 
built upon it. 

The world into which Jesus came was a 
dark and desperate world. He was, as St. 
John said, “a light shining in darkness.” 
There were only two kinds of people in that 
world: the master and the slave, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. 

The common man had little freedom in 
those days and free speech was an invitation 
to disaster. Jesus was crucified by the 
political bosses of His day because He talked 
too much. Those who refused to sprinkle 
incense on Caesar’s altar were thrown to the 
lions. St. Paul enjoined the Galatians to 
“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Standing fast has meant a struggle which 
has resulted in the formation of the United 
States of America—a land that enjoys greater 
freedom than is to be found anywhere in 
the world, a land presided over by the Lady 
With a Lamp, who at all times needs our 
help but never more urgently than now. 

St. Paul said, “Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” Awareness of this 
truth gives a new understanding of the 
word “liberty.” It is a spiritual thing. 
When we have once made that discovery we 
are in a position to defend our God-given 
freedom. As long as the Bible is read in 
our homes, as long as we as individuals 
accept the privilege of freedom and the re- 
sponsibility of maintalning it, it is secure. 
The fervent prayers for help in the guidance 
of our Government which we hear today 
from the lips of our President are heart 
warming and reassuring. 





They Are Our Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN .of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday of this week, at 
Fort Dix, a noncommissioned officer was 
acquitted by a court martial board of 
charges that he kept 225 recruits at 
punishment attention for 1 hour in 92° 
heat. Earlier, his immediate superior, a 
lieutenant, was cleared of “dereliction of 
duty” charges. 

That sergeant, it seems, was “acting 
on orders of his superior,” but his supe- 
rior testified he knew nothing about the 
formation until the sergeant told him 
about it the next day. Perhaps the re- 
cruits gave the orders for their own or- 
deal by sun fire. 

It is not my right to pass judgment in 
this case, but someone must have been 
responsible for the fact that 225 recruits 
were subjected to this treatment and for 
the fact that those who fainted under 
the harsh sun were doused with water 
and put back into line for more of the 
same. 

I would not bring this matter to the 
attention of the House, Mr. Speaker, 
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were it not for a shocking happening a 
year ago involving the son of a friend 
of mine. That young man had asked to 
be relieved from a desk assignment for 
more active duty. He was sent to an 
eastern Army camp and, as part of his 
basic training, he participated in a drill 
which took place in extreme heat. The 
young man, according to a witness, 
fainted. He was placed under a tree, 
revived, and then ordered back into the 
drill. He collapsed again and died that 
night. He was a strapping young man, 
apparently in good physical condition. 

I sought permission from the bereaved 
father to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress. He sadly remarked 
that it would not restore his only son, 
and I dropped the idea of relating the 
happening to you. 

After what has happened at Fort Dix, 
however, I cannot, in conscience, remain 
silent. I believe a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
should investigate this latest episode 
and, if the facts there warrant, inquire 
into whether other recruits, taken from 
American homes to serve their country, 
are being trained or bedeviled. 

I realize that most of the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of our armed 
services are fine, intelligent gentlemen, 
but we should make very sure that there 
is a tight curb on the sadistic and unfit. 


I do not suggest that we transform our 
training camps into country clubs or 
that we avoid training methods rigid 
enough to turn out capable soldiers. I 
do suggest, however, that we treat our 
young men as human beings and that 
we bring them along in their training at 
least as sanely as the coach of a football 
team develops his players. 

During recent weeks, we have passed 
several bills designed to spur reenlist- 
ments in our armed services. We have 
voted larger bonuses and improved 
housing. Are we to destroy these in- 
centives by permitting the impression to 
go out that the soldier is fair game for 
superiors without judgment or human 
feeling? Mr. Speaker, these are our 
sons. 





Schedule of Dates for Conferences and 
Visits With Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever possible. 

When Congress adjourns this summer, 
I expect to return home and to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with resi- 
dents of the Fourth District in the court- 
house of each county seat between 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m., in accordance with the 
following schedule: 

Eaton, Preble County: Tuesday, Au- 
gust 24 


July 36 


Celina, Mercer County: Wednesq 
August 25. 

Wapakoneta, Auglaize County: Thurs. 
day, August 26. 

Sidney, Shelby County: Friday, Ay. 
gust 27. 

Lima, Allen County: Monday ang 
Tuesday, August 30 and 31. 

Greenville, Darke County: Wednes. 
day, September 1. 

Troy, Miami County: Thursday, Sep. 
tember 2. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern. 
ing, the Federal Government will pe 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see regj. 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office 
any time that the Congress is not in ses. 
sion, except on the days scheduled above. 


ay, 





The World Council and Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include portions of an article entitled 
“The World Council and Communism,” 
by Dr. J. B. Matthews, which appeared 
in the August 1 issue of United Evan- 
gelical Action: 


THE WorRLD CouNcrL AND CoMMUNISM 
(By J. B. Matthews) 


WHAT WILL EVANSTON DO ABOUT THIS GREAT 
WORLD ISSUE? 


The second assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will be held at Northwestern 
University in Evanston in August, the first 
(and founding) assembly having been held 
in Amasterdam, Holland, the latter part of 
August 1948. 

During the second half of August, the 
news interest of the entire religious, and 
much of the secular, world will be focused 
upon Evanston, Ill. Millions of people will 
learn for the first time about this suburb 
of Chicago, although Evanston has long 
been an important educational and religious 
center of the United States. 

Protestant church delegates and observers, 
thousands of them, will stream to Evanston 
from many parts of the globe, including 
countries which are behind the Iron Curtain. 


COMPOSITION OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


In a printed leaflet, the World Council of 
Churches announced that its constituent 
denominational bodies, as of January 1, 1954, 
numbered 161 churches in 48 countries. 

The council then proceeded to group all 
of its constituent members under 49 (not 
48) geographical headings and 1 nongeo- 
graphical heading. The discrepancy between 
the figures 49 and 48 may be explained by 
the fact that Australia and Australasia are 
listed, the former being encompassed by the 
latter and, therefore, not a separate country. 

Under the single nongeographical heading, 
“Other Churches,” two denominations are 
listed; namely, the Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the Lithuanian Re- 
formed .Church. The question arises as to 
why these two churches were not listed un- 
der the geographical heading “U. S. S. R.” 
Was it a piece of trickery calculated to avoid 
naming the Soviet Union as the 49th coun- 
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try in which the World Council has con- 
stituent bodies? If so, it was a thin dis- 
- wise, for the Council openly proclaimed that 
it has member bodies in China, Czechoslo- 
yakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania, all 
of which are Soviet satellites. 

In China, there are 4 members of the WCC; 
in Czechoslovakia, 3; in Hungary, 2; in Po- 
Jand, 2; and in‘Rumania, 3. The ecclesiasti- 
cal heads of these 14 genominations in the 
Iron Curtain countries are stooges of their 
Communist regimes. 

proof that the heads of these Protestant 
churches in the Iron Curtain countries ac- 
cept and disseminate the propaganda of their 
Communist governments is voluminous and 
conclusive. Two examples of this proof must 
suffice for the present. 

Under date of June 28, 1952, a group of 
410 Protestant church leaders in China ad- 
dressed a letter to the Red Dean of Canter- 
pury, Hewlett Johnson. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“we Christians of China would like to re- 
port to you an inhuman and anti-Christian 
crime recently committed by the American 
aggressors, Which is the bacteriological war- 
fare they have launched against the Chinese 
and the Korean people. Rev. Wang Tzu- 
chung of the Peking Congregational Church 
went to Korea and northeast China as a 
representative of the Chinese religious cir- 
cles and saw with his own eyes the various 
germ-laden insects dropped by the United 
States Armed Forces as well as shells of con- 
tainers carrying insects. He collected with 
his own hands a great many evidences of the 
American bacteriological warfare. Many of 
our Christian doctors have witnessed the 
germ-disseminating insects and other car- 
riers spread by the American aggressive 
forces, and taken active part in making every 
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effort to defeat the American bacterological _ 


warfare. We Chinese Christians confirm that 
the crimes of the bacteriological warfare 
committed by the American aggressors are 
irrefutable, undeniable. * * * For the sake 
of humanity, righteousness, and world peace, 
we want to appeal to the Christians through- 
out the world to raise protest so as to put 
a stop to the atrocious deeds of the Ameri- 
can aggressors in massacring Chinese and 
Korean people with bacteriological weapons.” 

Bishop Albert Bereczky, of Hungary, is 
one of the prominent Protestant leaders in 
that country with whom the leaders of the 
World Council of Churches maintain cordial 
relations. Not long ago, Bishop Bereczky ad- 
dressed a message to the WCC, which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“Some time ago I heard that a leader of 
Chinese Christians sent a message to West- 
ern Protestants to the effect that they, the 
Chinese, have, thank God, come under Com- 
munist rule and now the churches can go 
on freely with their work. * * * We, too, 
would like to ask the Western Protestant 
churches, and particularly the World Council 
of Churches: Let their eyes and hearts be 
open to the countries which walk on the 
road to socialism.” 

Ernest Gordon in a recent issue of the 
Sunday School Times observes that “Prof. 
Joseph L. Hromadka, of Prague, may come 
to Evanston. If he comes, he will be ac- 
claimed by the Evanston assembly. But 
what of Dr. H. Prohaska, director of the 
Baptist theological school in Prague, who has 
been sentenced to 12 years imprisonment on 
false Communist charges? And what of 
Jean Ricar, president of the Baptist Union 
of Czechoslovakia, condemned to 18 years; 
and what of Cyril Burgert, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Prague, now started 
on a 7-year prison term; and what of Mi- 
chael Kaspar, president of the Association of 
Baptist Churches of Slovakia, now on a 5- 
year term? 

“Will Hromadka, who has submitted to 
communism, lead the assembly in an appeal 
for release of these sufferers?” asks Mr. 
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Gordon. “Would that one could believe it. 
There will be northern Baptists in the Evan- 
ston meeting. Will they propose that the 
World Council ask our Government to use its 
good offices in behalf of the Czech Baptist 
leaders?” 

Such are the leaders of the Protestant 
churches in the Iron Curtain countries who 
are welcomed into fellowship of the World 
Council of Churches. It is interesting to 
speculate on what would have happened to 
American protestant leaders if they had 
maintained similar relations with ec- 
clesiastical stooges of the Nazis. 

WHAT WILL EVANSTON DO? 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, noted editor of 
Christian Herald, puts the issue squarely be- 
fore us in his editorial, Evanston (July 1954). 
He says, in part: 

“Evanston must declare communism anti- 
religious, anti-Christ, and utterly antagonis- 
tic to everything for which the Christian 
church should stand, or Evanston will divide 
the American Protestant community. * * * 

“Unmistakably clear it is that delegates 
from the captive churchés behind the Iron 
Curtain will come to Evanston as puppets of 
atheistic commuhism. 

“But whatever the words of these men with 
whose unhappy bondage we must deeply 
sympathize, even more significant may be 
the words of our own American representa- 
tives. What are we going to say at Evanston? 
It is. finally what we say there that will 
strengthen or weaken—that may indeed 
make or break—organized Protestant unity 
in the United States for decades ahead. * * * 

“If at Evanston, for any cause whatso- 
ever, we compromise or, in doubletalk, seem 
to compromise with atheistic communism, 
then Protestant Christianity in the United 
States may well conclude that we have be- 
trayed our Lord.” 





A New Patent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, an article appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner a few days ago announc- 
ing the invention of what is probably 
@ very simple but very useful device that 
will make it possible to keep every home 
a little cleaner, a little easier. It has to 
do with pouring things from paper car- 
tons without spilling them all over the 
kitchen, Th2 inventor lives in Oakland, 
Calif. 


The article to which I referred is as 
follows: 
Boon TO MODERN PACKAGING 


A built-in pouring spout for paperboard 
cartons that snaps shut with a positive seal 
has been developed by inventor Henry F. 
Phillips. 

He is the same Henry F. Phillips who in- 
vented the Phillips recessed-head screw, 
which is in general use by practically all 
major manufacturers in the United States 
today. 

Referring to Phillips’ latest invention, 
Harry L. Phillips, son of the inventor and 
president of Delaware Pacific Corp., Oakland, 
said, “It is a case of lightning striking twice 
in the same spot.” 

Delaware Pacific Corp., which holds ex- 
clusive worldwide license rights, has licensed 


. 
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Container Corp. of America to use its pat- 
ented pouring spout, Phillips, Jr., said. 

Container Corp., as the No. 1 licensee of 
the Flo-Seal pouring spout, is preparing to 
go into commercial production. 

Delaware Pacific’s license agreement ‘with 
Container Corp. is for the life of the patent 
and any improvements thereon. Addition- 
ally, the name Filo-Seal must appear on all 
cartons using the patented spout. 

Another privately owned company will 
share with Delaware-Pacific in royalties, as 
well as the expenses, of the enterprise. That 
firm is Flo-Seal Corp. This company holds 
the patents and owns the die-making 
machinery. Royalties will be 4 percent of 
the selling price of the cartons, f. o. b. point 
of manufacture. The officers and directors 
of .Flo-Seal Corp. are Charles Dean Purcell, 
Leo J. Hanley, and Arthur Reed. 

The opening and closing Flo-Seal spout 
is an integral part of the carton itself. It 
is formed by making the die inserts a part 
of the cutting and forming process. 

The gluing operation is identical to that 
of present sealed cartons except for the use 
of a wider glue wheel to accommodate the 
Flo-Seal glue flap. This does not impede the 
speed of the gluing operation nor does it 
interfere with the speed of automatic filling 
machines. 

As delivered to consumers the spout forms 
an airtight seal which is claimed to be 
infestation proof and sift proof. When the 
spout is opened the product may be poured 
accurately without spillage or waste, with 
the size of the pouring stream readily ad- 
justable. 

Several spout sizes are available to meet 
the size of the package and contents. They 
range up to the spout which would accom- 
modate a large soap carton. 

After each use the spout can easily be 
closed to its original position forming an 
almost airtight closure. Filling of carton, 
handling, and shipping in no way interferes 
with the sealing of the spout. 

In the granulated field the Flo-Seal spout 
is adaptable to soaps, detergents, flour, salt, 
sugar, rice, cereals, spices, seeds, tooth 
powder, and many others. 

The key to successful mass production has 
proved to be the special die inserts which 
are sold to licenses at costs ranging from 
$2.50 to $3 per set, depending on the size of 
the die inserts. The die inserts, made by the 
Pain Die Works, San Leandro, are furnished 
to Delaware Pacific licensees. 

Henry F. Phillips started work on the self- 
sealing spout in 1943. However, it was not 
until May 1952 that he developed a spout 
that could be manufactured commercially. 
The problem was solved by his development 
of the Flo-Seal die insert. 

Except for the wide wheel glue pot used 
in the gumming operation, no additional 
equipment is required to produce the Flo- 
Seal spout. The potential market for the 
new carton runs to several hundred million 
packages a year in the United States alone. 
No Flo-Seal licenses yet have been negotiated 
abroad. 





Same Old Horse, Another Name 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House should be congratulated on its re- 
jecting of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect reclamation bill which was on the 
floor Wednesday. 
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The Members should give some special 
study as to what happens to the money 
authorized and voted for some reclama- 
tion projects. Most Members believe 
that the 3-percent rate on money loaned 
for power features finds its way to the 
United States Treasury; this is not a 
fact, the Reclamation Bureau is the re- 
cipient of this money which belongs to 
the Nation’s taxpayers. 

For the information of the member- 
ship, I am submitting an article entitled 
“Same Old Horse, Another Name”: 

Same O_p Horse, ANOTHER NAME 


Back in the forties, the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Reclamation ap- 
peared on Capitol Hill with a gift horse which 
they asked Congress to present to the -17 
western reclamation States. 

The name of the horse was “Interest Com- 
poneat.” 

This steed was the fantastic result of some 
miraculous crossbreeding and with it the 
reclamation States could win any economic 
derby they entered. For instance, if the Rec- 
lamation Bureau wanted to build a big power 
and irrigation project of dubious feasibility, 
it would ask Congress to put up the money. 
The law said, and still says, that money put 
up to build the power features of a project 
must be paid back to the Federal Treasury 
within 50 years and with 4 percent interest. 
The Federal money put to build the itriga- 
tion features of a project must also be re- 
paid, but is interest free. . 

Now it frequently happened that the water 
users were unable to repay the costs of the 
irrigation features. That is where the gift 
horse named “Interest Component” came 
into the picture. 

Instead of packing the 3-percent interest 
on money loaned for power features back to 
the Treasury, as the law demands, “Interest 
Component” had been trained to carry it only 
to the Reclamation Bureau. Mhere the in- 
terest money, which belonged to the Nation's 
taxpayers, would be used to pay off the costs 
of the irrigation features of the project. The 
Treasury would be left holding an empty feed 
bag, because the Treasury had to borrow the 
money in the first place. When the Treasury 
borrows money it has to pay interest on the 
loan, just like anybody else. To understand 
this, Just consider E bonds. 

The result of this scheme would have been 
that the taxpayers of all States would have 
to bear the burden of the lost interest 
money, which had gone to benefit a few farm- 
ers who couldn’t pay their own bills. 

Congress took a good look at Interest Com- 
ponent. While it had a sleek coat and trim 
frame, it also had a crafty eye and the 
ability to Kick any taxpayer into kingdom 
come, Congress refused to approve the gift 
of Interest Component to the reclamation 
States. 

When the present administration took 
over, the Interior Department promptly an- 
nounced that poor old Interest Component 
had been sent to the glue factory. 

But not long afterward, department emis- 
saries rode up Capitol Hill on a new horse. 
This one was named “Collbran Formula,” 
and it had been combed and curried to a 
fare-you-well, and had pretty blue ribbons 
in its mane and tail. 

Some Members of Congress are good horse 
traders. While they openly admired the 
sleekness of Collbran Formula, they also 
took a look at its teeth. There, all slicked 
up, was nothing less than the same old nag, 
Interest Component, wearing a new mon- 
icker. 

But something else had been added. Coll- 
bran Formula had been taught new tricks. 
For example, he had been taught to stand 
still for the first 50 years of an economic 
race, then to rush out and do his stuff. By 
this time, the others in the race who weren't 
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dead would be so exhausted that they could 
be easily beaten in the home stretch. 

This is the Collbran Formula scheme: 

Suppose the Reclamation Bureau wants to 
build several enormous power and irriga- 
tion projects with financial structures that 
would make any reasonable fiscal agent com- 
mit suicide. Take for illustration the Colo- 
rado storage project and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Under the formula the cost of the power 
features would be repaid in 50 years, at 3 
percent interest. But while this is being 
done, the cost of the irrigation features is 
not being repaid. That simply is postponed 
until the power costs have been repaid. 
When this is done, Collbran Formula goes 
into action. He takes the power revenues— 
not to the Treasury, where they belong, but 
to the Reclamation Bureau where they are 
used to pay for the irrigation costs. For 
half a century, therefore, the taxpayers have 
been footing the lost interest bill, just as 
they would have done when the old hay- 
burner, Interest Component, was pushed out 
on the congressional stage. 

Obviously, Treasury money ain’t hay. The 
Members of Congress who took a look at 
Collbran Formula’s teeth have protested 
vigorously against the attempt to sell them 
the same old package in new wrapping. 

The Colorado storage project and the 
Fryingpan project would cost the taxpayers 
a round billion and a half, probably a lot 
more, never to be recovered. 

Interest Component was generally con- 
demned as unsound, was never accepted by 
Congress. 

Collbran Formula is nothing more than a 
subterfuge trained to reach the same goal 
by another route. 





Brunson Honors Beloved Physician for 


Years of Unselfish Healing Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from a re- 
cent issue of the Hampton (S. C.) 
Guardian: 

Brunson Honors BELOVED PHYSICIAN FOR 

Years oF UNSELFISH HEALING CARE 


(By Martha Bee Anderson) 


If wealth could be measured in terms of 
a storehouse overflowing with love and af- 
fection, respect, good will, and grateful hearts 
of an entire community of about 900 to 1,000 
citizens, then Dr. J. W. Mole, 76-year-old 
Brunson physician, has become a million- 
aire practicing country style medicine in this 
Hampton County town for half a century. 

Last month as a token of community-felt 
gratitude, citizens of Brunson, inspired by a 
committee of young matrons, presented to 
Dr. and Mrs Mole, a handsome television set, 
installed in their home. 

There are many remarkable facts in the 
life story of Dr. Mole. 

Certainly one thing about this country 
doctor which leave most newcomers to Brun- 
son astounded is his business tactics. His 
fees for visits, home and office, range from 
50 cents to $1, and he never bills anyone. 
Asked if his fees aren’t a little behind times, 
Dr. Mole says, simply, “I’m too old to learn 
new tricks,” and changes the subject casually. 

Living in a modest frame home in the 
middle of Brunson and right beside High- 
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way 28, Dr. Mole maintains a cubby-hole 
office in the front yard. Office hours are fiey. 
ible and he’s available to patients almost 
any time he’s needed. He has the reputa. 
tion for never refusing to answer a sick call 
to anybody's house, black or white, at any 
hour of day or night. 

A physician known for strict sobriety, pr 
Mole has a score of varied, interesting things 
to do in his free moments. 

Twenty-two years ago he launched a new 
hobby and this spring the Mole place was a 
“little Summerville” as a result of it. Ip 
1932 he took a fancy to azaleas, and pur- 
chased in a Savannah dime store a bundle of 
12-inch azalea plants. In the intervening 
years friends have added to the collection, 
sending rare species often, and he hag 
bought more from time to time from azalea 
eenters such as Mobile, Ala. And now the 
original plantings are giant azaleas—é6, 7, 
and 8 feet tall and spreading in every direc- 
tion. Blossoming time is magnificent, there 
being masses of brilliant blooms in blending 
colors, set off by the stately pines scattered 
through the garden. White dogwoods among 
the pines set off this riotous spring scene, 
making a picture of perfection. ‘Tourists 
passing on the highway often stop to take 
color photographs and folks from all parts 
of Hampton and adjoining counties flock to 
Brunson to see it at peaktime each year. 
Extending the hobby considerably, Dr. Mole 
has in the past 20 years rooted hundreds and 
hundreds of cuttings from his original 
plants, adding them to the garden as they 
matured. Several years ago he started a 
similar project with camellias and within a 
few more years the back of their home will 
be camellia scenic. Dr. Mole is completely 
wrapped up in his flowers and spends most 
of his extra hours keeping up with their 
demands. 

Another interesting pastime of Dr. Mole’s 
is that of weaving his own shrimp nets for 
shrimping near Beaufort. A great fan of 
the outdoors, he delights in shrimping and 
fishing and builds his own boats for this 
purpose. When the weather’s right and fish 
are biting, “Gone fishin’” is a familiar sign 
on the office door. 

A Brunson native, following the footsteps 
of his father, Dr. J. W. Mole, Sr., who prac- 
ticed medicine all of his life in Brunson (52 
years of practice), this Dr. Mole set up prac- 
tice in his hometown in 1904. After finish- 
ing medical training at the Medical College 
of South Carolina, Charleston, in 1901, he 
practiced in Georgetown long enough to 
pick a wife, the former Miss Nita Munnerlyn, 
of the Georgetown Munnerlyns. He entered 
the United States Army Medical Corps in 
1917, serving in France during World War L 
and remaining in the Medical Corps Reserve 
through World War II, when he returned for 
a short period of Active Reserve service in 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

Active in civic, church, and school affairs 
of Brunson, Dr. Mole has been for many 
years a steward of the Methodist Church. He 
served for a long period as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the school. Recently he 
Was awarded a 50-year Masonic pin by Bu- 
ford Lodge, of Fairfax and Brunson. 

The Moles have 2 children, Henry Mole, of 
Barnwell, and Mrs. C. J. C. Hutson, of Ye- 
massee, and 2 grandchildren, Alice Jo and 
John Mole, of Barnwell. 

In 50 years of successful medical prac- 
tice, Dr. Mole has dispensed, from his little 
office and his little black bag, millions of 
pills. (He fills his own prescriptions as 4 
general rule.) He has delivered no telling 
how many babies, for he stopped counting 
several years back, he said, when the tally 
reached 1,500. In his wide and varied experi- 
ences, he has covered a lot of ground, caring 
for patients within a broad area of Brunson. 
He’s brought newborns into this world in all 
kinds of places, including inside automobiles, 
but never inside a hospital. 
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he stories he tells are sparked with rustic 

or gpd pathos, reflecting for the most 

rt the simple goodness of the country 

folks to whom he’s been a godsend for more 
than 50 years, a8 “Dr. Willie. 

The greatest compliment a doctor's wife 
could desire for years has been said of Mrs. 
mole—“She’s & perfect doctor’s wife. 

At 76, Dr. Mole is spry as a cricket and 
says he'll live to be a hundrded, at least. 


and you know, I believe he will. 


pa 





It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, every in- 
formed and unbiased authority now 
gerees that Communist successes which 
threaten the world with destruction can 
be attributed in large part to the pro- 
Russian policy of the United States from 
1933 until a few years ago. As the most 
powerful Nation in the anti-Axis alli- 
ance, the United States could have fore- 
stalled the Communist plans of world 
conquest during the latter part of World 
War I. and in the postwar period. At 
that time Russia was exhausted from 
the devastating effects of Hitler's in- 
yasion and in no‘condition to resist 
American demands for settlement and 
commitments that would have insured 
a just and lasting peace. In his monu- 
mental book, Triumph and Tragedy, 
Churchill published the urgent pleas 
which he made to President Roosevelt 
during the latter part of the war, that 
adequate measures be taken then to 
frustrate Russian schemes. 

The cause of America’s pro-Russian 
policy was the influence exerted upon 
the Roosevelt administration by Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers, and _ their 
dupes, and the deception which they 
were able to impose upon those in charge 
of our foreign policy. Few people yet 
understand the tremendous influence 
which the Communists, fellow-travelers, 
and dupes exercised in the United States 
during this period. They controlled and 
directed scores of frontal organizations 
which had a total membership of ap- 
proximately 10 million gullible and un- 
thinking people. ‘These organizations 
held the balance of political power in 
many key areas of the United States. 
They published and distributed over 600 
Magazines, newspapers, and periodicals 
in the United States which reached mil- 
lions of people with pro-Russian propa- 
ganda. They infiltrated leading news- 
papers, Magazines, and radios. They 
were entrenched in the moving-picture 
industry. From these vantage points the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers 
were able to carry on an incessant bom- 
bardment of deceptive propaganda 
which shaped and maintained a pro- 
Russian foreign policy. 

The most accurate appraisal of Com- 
Munist influence in the United States 
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was made by Earl Browder recently when 
he said: 

In those days Communists exerted a pow- 
erful and pervasive influence. * * * At elec- 
tion time their support was sought by can- 
didates and factions in both major parties. 
* * * Communists were asked to speak at 
universities not despite but because they 
were Communists. * * * Government offi- 
cials, church leaders, scientists, doctors, law- 
yers, and judges collaborated freely with the 
Communists. * * * In politics, of course the 
main weight of Communist influence was 
thrown behind Roosevelt. 


From 1938 to 1945, the Dies committee 
did everything within its power to com- 
bat the Communist influence and de- 
ceptive propaganda. In a unanimous 
report published on January 3, 1939, 
the Dies committee solemnly warned: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world 
union of Soviet Socialist Republics. * * * 
In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. * * * Among these the 
Communists recognize the United States of 
America as the foremost. 


If our Government had heeded this 
warning, it would not have made enor- 
mous concessions to Russia at Yalta and 
Potsdam. It was these postwar conces- 
sions which enabled the Soviet Union 
to emerge from a third-rate power to the 
status of a world menace. 

Another cause of the phenomenal 
growth of Communist power was the 
theft by Communists inside our Govern- 
ment of our military, diplomatic, and 
scientific secrets and the influence which 
they exerted upon our foreign policy. 
In its report filed on January 3, 1939, 
the Dies committee warned: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
* * * The committee on October 17, 1941, 
sent to the Attorney General the names of 
1,124 Federal Government employees who 
were members of organizations which this 
committee had found to be subversive. 


Included in this list were the names of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
Harold Glasser. These people were kept 
on the Government payroll for at least 
10 years after they were exposed, and 
the theft of our military, diplomatic, and 
scientific secrets was made possible be- 
cause of their presence on the Federal 
payroll. Furthermore, these Govern- 
ment officials greatly influenced our for- 
eign policy in favor of Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist influence in America was the 
failure of our Government to deport and 
exclude Communist aliens. In 1932, my 
bill to deport and exclude Communist 
aliens passed the House of Representa- 
tives but was stymied in the Senate by 
the liberal bloc headed by Senator La 
Follette. If my bill had become a law, 
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90 percent of these Communist aliens 
would have been deported and the thou- 
sands who came after 1932 would have 
been excluded. 

In the committee’s report filed on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. * * * 
A large part of un-American activities is 
inspired and carried on by these aliens. 
* * * The committee believes that it will 
be difficult to ever cope with un-American 
activities and propaganda in this country so 
long as the Department of Labor follows its 
present policy with reference to deporta- 
tion.* * * We further believe that greater 
care should be exercised in permitting aliens 
to enter the United States. 


In the committee’s report filed Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, we recommended: 
The mandatory deportation of aliens who 


advocate any basic change in the form our 
Government. 


While about 300 Communist aliens 
cited by our committee were finally de- 
ported, and 77 Communists cited by us 
were convicted under the Smith Act, 
this recommendation was more or less 
ignored. 

Another cause of Communist influence 
in the United States was their control of 
some of the powerful labor unions in our 
country. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
ance of power in some areas. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is boring from 
within labor unions on a wide scale, seeking 
to dominate or wreck the unions for pur- 
poses that are alien to the interest of or- 
ganized wage earners. 


From 1940 to 1944, the Dies committee 
cited 11 labor unions as Communist- 
dominated. In 1950 these same unions 
were expelled from the CIO as Commu- 
nist-dominated. If these unions had 
been expelled promptly after the Dies 
committee exposed them, the influence 
of communism in the United States upon 
our domestic and foreign policies would 
have been considerably lessened. 

Another cause of Communist influence 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the Dies commit- 
tee found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 
sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report filed January 3, 1941, the 
Dies committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

Withhold all Federal financial support 
from any educational institution which per- 
mits members of its faculty to advocate 
communism, fascism, or nazism as a substi- 
tute for our form of government to the stu- 
dent body of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted promptly, the influence of com- 
munism in our country would have been 
greatly reduced before it was able to ac- 
complish its purposes. 

Since many Communist aliens had be- 
come naturalized after 1932, and the 
time had expired within which such 
naturalization could be revoked, the Dies 
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committee on January 3, 1941, recom- 
mended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee was that 
Communist organizations be outlawed. 
In our 1941 report we said: 

As long as these organizations have a legal 
status in the United States it will be diffi- 
cult for any agency of the Government to 
deal with them. * * * The committee be- 
lieves that legislation can be worked out to 
outlaw such organizations. 


If the Communist organizations had 
been outlawed in compliance with our 
recommendation made in 1941, the in- 
fluence of communism in the United 
States would have been destroyed long 
before it was able to shape our foreign 
policy in favor of Russia and destroy by 
theft the tremendous advantage which 
exclusive possession of the A-bomb and 
other military and scientific secrets 
gave us. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1940 I warned the 
President of the United States what 
would happen if he did not take prompt 
action. On page 363 of my book, The 
Trojan Horse in America, which was 
published in the early part of 1940 by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., will be found the 
following statement: 

The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this neces- 
sary task in the interest of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

The President cannot supply the leadership 
on which our national security rests until 
he inaugurates a thorough and genuine 
house cleaning in Government service. This 
is the plain truth, and to deny or avoid it 
may prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to 
be seen. It depends upon an awakening of 
the people. The totalitarian psychology of 
communism and fascism has taken root in 
the minds of many of our people. It must 
be eradicated before the Nation is prepared 
to defend itself against the assault of totali- 
tarianism. 





Park Service Appropriations, 1945-55 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much un- 
warranted criticism and erroneous infor- 
mation has been given the people about 
the appropriation for the national parks, 
hence I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the following facts and figures in the 
REcORD. 

You will note that Congress appropri- 
ated this year more than 6% times the 
amount appropriated in fiscal year 1945. 

The national park request for funds 
for fiscal year 1955 was reduced below 
fiscal year 1954 a less percent than most 
any other agency of Government, 
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Park Service appropriations, 1945-55 
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Management) Maintenance General ad- 
Year and protee- | and rehabili- | Construction | ministrative Total 
tion tation expenses 
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SE Ee = 8, 869, 550 8, 300, 000 15, 416, 300 
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Appropriations for “Management and pro- 
tection” of the national parks and monu- 
ments have been steadily increased from 
approximately $2,500,000 in 1945 to approxi- 
mately $9 million in 1954. 

Appropriations for “Maintenance and re- 
habilitation” of physical facilities have stead- 
ily increased from approximately $1,700,000 
in 1945 to approximately $8,400,000 in 1954. 

Appropriations for construction of new 
roads, trails, parkways, buildings and utili- 
ties varied in magnitude from $1,300,000 to 
$17 million between 1947 and 1954. Vari- 
ations in this appropriation are Caused 
largely by amounts provided for parkway 
construction outside the boundaries of the 
parks proper. 

These figures indicate generous treatment 
during a period in which all possible econ- 
omy has been attempted in nondefense 
appropriations. 





The Price-Support Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many other members of the Con- 
gress who represent a farm area, I have 
insisted that the price-support program 
has no appreciable effect on the prices 
that the consumer pays at the market 
for the farm commodities supported. In 
further evidence of my position I would 
like to talk about some information that 
I read in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald in its issue of Friday, July 30. 
This very interesting report tells of the 
investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission concerning the increase in cof- 
fee prices from 91 cents to anywhere 
from $1.18 to $1.32 a pound between De- 
cember and April. During the same pe- 
riod the price of green coffee went from 
58 to 96% cents per pound. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission found out that 
contrary to widespread industry ex- 
planations of a shortage, last July’s Bra- 
zilian frost had no significant effect 
upon the 1953-1954 crop. And although 
Brazil’s 1954-1955 production will -be 
down 8 percent, the overall world out- 
put will be slightly larger. The Com- 
mission found that five great roasters 
of coffee in this country grabbed up 
coffee so quickly after last July they 
translated the expectations of shorter 
supplies and higher prices into an im- 
mediate market shortage. The report 
continues, a small group of Brazilian 
speculators started buying up coffee- 
crop futures on the New York Coffee 
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and Sugar Exchange on December 1, one 
day before the Brazilian Government 
announced a big boost in its loan to cof. 
fee farmers. 

The Brazilians and two succeeding 
small groups bought in when coffee was 
58 cents a pound and kept their corner 
until January 13 when the price had 
risen to 7242 cents. It should be empha. 
sized here that they were quickly joineq 
by United States speculative interests, 
Now the Federal Trade Commission ip. 
dicated, according to this most interest. 
ing article, that there was little excuse 
for restaurants to raise coffee prices dur- 
ing the recent boost in retail wholesale 
prices. The FTC in its report noted that 
the cost of the coffee in the 5-ounce res- 
taurant cup is only 2 cents when the 
coffee costs $1 a pound, and only 28 
cents when the coffee cost $1.48 a pound, 
The price of coffee in restaurants should 
not have gone up more than 1 cent a cup 
at the most. However, restaurants gen- 
erally raised prices from 5 cents up to 
10 cents per cup, demanding a 100 per- 
cent extra profit, and a considerable 
number of restaurants, according to the 
Federal Trade Commission, increased 
prices from 10 cents tou 15 cents, 20 cents 
or even 25 cents a cup. They were not 
content with making a 100 percent profit, 
but they even demanded more. Now I 
point out with all of the emphasis with 
which I am capable that this is just an- 
other indication that one reason we have 
high prices in the market place, and the 
chief reason, is because of speculative 
interests and the profits of the middle- 
man, some of which are proper but some 
of which are exorbitant, and these high 
prices are not due to the support pro- 
gram that has meant so much to Ameri- 
can agriculture. The Federal Trade 
Commission recommended that extensive 
hearings with United States coffee in- 
terests be held and then that corrective 
measures be recommended to Congress 
for enactment into law. Mr. Speaker, I 
along with other Congressmen who are 
interested in the desperate plight of 
American agriculture, have consistently 
maintained that we cannot expect the 
farmer to go it alone in an economy 
where so many segments are protected. 
As for the proof of this point of view, 
I want to point out another interesting 
article in the July 30 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. and Times Herald which is 
headed “PUC Allows Increase in Phone 
Rates.” 

The article goes on to say that the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone C0. 
yesterday was given permission by the 
District Public Utilities Commission to 
raise its rates high enough to bring in an 
additional $1,625,000. Under yesier- 
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day's order telephone company investors 
gho now receive 5.3 percent on their in- 
yestments will receive a return of 6.2 
percent, judged fair and reasonable by 
the Public Utilities Commission of the 
strict. 

pew ery farmer in the Eighth Congres- 
<onal District of Florida would whoop 
and holler if he could be guaranteed a 
g2 percent profit on his crops. We real- 
ie that such @ guaranty on all of his 
crops is perhaps impractical, and yet I 
maintain that the support program with 
its fixed supports is at least a partial at- 
tempt to give the farmer the justice 
that he deserves in the complex economy 
of American society. I do not maintain 
that any segment of our economy should 
be denied fair consideration and reason- 
able profit, but I do maintain that the 
farmer must not be left by the roadside. 
He certainly cannot exist in our highly 
competitive economy unless our Govern- 
ment grants to him the same sense of 
fair play and consideration that it grants 
to other areas of the economy. 





A Bill That Strangles United States 
Public Housing Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Friday July 30, 1954, 
has a very fine editorial entitled “A Bill 
That Strangles United States Public 
Housing.” 

It is too bad that they did not point out 
that all the Members of Congress from 
Philadelphia have been strong support- 
ers of the position advocated by the In- 
quirer and had worked hard and voted 
for the President’s program of 140,000 
units over 4 years with no restrictions. 

The article follows: 

Many cities throughout the country, in- 
cluding our own, have made admirable 
strides in slum clearance in recent years. 
Rundown city areas have been rehabilitated 
and slum residents have been given the op- 
portunity to live decently in good public 
housing at moderate rentals. 

These projects have been made possible 
mainly through Federal financial support. 
Unless that support is continued, the hous- 
ing and slum-renovation program must be 
reduced disastrously. 

It is for this reason that the final passage 
by Congress of the omnibus housing bill 
with its emasculated provisions for fed- 
erally authorized public housing must be 
viewed with misgivings. 

More public housing and more slum clear- 
ance are needed, not less. Yet the bill as 
sent to President Eisenhower by Congress 
authorizes no more than 35,000 dwelling 
units next year and confines these to fam- 
ilies actually displaced by Federal slum- 
clearance projects. It has been estimated 
that this restriction will further reduce con- 
struction to 10,000 units all told. 

President Eisenhower had called for a pro- 
gram of 140,000 units over 4 years, with no 
restrictions. The Senate approved that pro- 
fam, but the House refused to authorize 
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any.-further public housing. In the Senate- 
House conference committee the 35,000-unit 
compromise was upon, 

How small a drop in the bucket of housing 
needs this authorization will be is evident 
from the fact that Philadelphia alone needs 
70,000 additional public housing units as 
quickly as they can be built. 

The bill as passed by Congress leaves Phila- 
delphia’s housing program facing strangula- 
tion. Instead of slum clearance, we have 
the prospect of slum expansion. 

City and housing authorities must now 
look to the next Congress for correction of 
this disastrous blunder. We have no doubt 
that Congressmen who voted against ade- 
quate public housing will be hearing from 
their constituents during the coming cam- 
paign. An effort should be made to have all 
candidates place on record their views on 
this subject before the congressional election. 





Actions Needed To Deal With Textile 


Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, I presented a study appearing on page 
11971 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, that 
I had made of trends in the textile in- 
dustry. It showed the basic importance 
of the industry to the people of this Na- 
tion and of the textile-producing States. 
It traced the trends of employment in 
the several branches of the textile indus- 
try which appear to indicate that on the 
whole we cannot expect much increase 
in the total number of people working 
in textiles. Obviously, however, some 
of the newer branches of the industry 
will continue to expand, and we should 
expect some increase of employment in 
newer textile centers. This means, how- 
ever, that continuous efforts must be 
made to preserve employment opportu- 
nities in the older textile centers. I am 
referring here to the older textile-manu- 
facturing centers in the cotton-pro- 
ducing States, as well as to the problems 
which have been faced for many years 
by northern mill towns. 

Although my study fairly bristled with 
figures from the census of manufac- 
tures and the annual survey of manu- 
factures, I had to point out that there 
has been no complete census of manu- 
factures of establishments since 1947. 
The basic law governing the operations 
of the Bureau of the Census calls for 
censuses of manufactures to be taken 
every 5 years. The failure to appropri- 
ate funds for the taking of a census of 
manufactures means, however, that we 
can only guess what has happened to 
textile employment in the various 
branches of the textile industry within 
the individual States since 1947. 

Today, I want to talk more particu- 
larly about the problems of the textile 
industry and what can be done about 
them. We must have more adequate in- 
formation than we have today about 
textiles and we shall continue to need 
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studies of the textile industry. How- 
ever, we need more action as a result of 
our studies than we have had in the 
past. Too often in the past people have 
started studies of the textile industry 
when the country was in the grip of a 
recession but have done nothing about it 
after the study was completed. During 
the recession of 1949, for example, the 
Council of Economic Advisers caused a 
study to be made of employment trends 
in New England and the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report made an 
excellent study of textiles which it se- 
lected as one of five distressed industries 
to be studied at that time. I have been 
unable to determine, however, that any 
major actions resulted from these 
studies which could not be completed 
until. the business recovery was well 
underway. 
PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry suffers from two 
chronic problems. People outside of the 
textile industry tend to forget this fact 
when business is generally booming. 
However, the textile industry suffers both 
from wide swings of production and 
from the failure of mills that may leave 
stranded communities behind them. 

Make no mistake about it, there was 
a depression in the textile industry in 
the second half of 1953. We hope that 
this particular downswing touched bot- 
tom during the first quarter of 1954, but 
the textile industry has not yet recov- 
ered. The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has indicated that there 
were about 39,700 less textile workers 
employed in the Southeastern States this 
year than there were a year ago. If 
we go back to the last extremely pros- 
perous period that the textile industry 
experienced, we find that employment 
for the country as a whole decreased 
from a peak of 1,365,000 in February 
1951 to 1,075,000 in April 1954. The 
most serious decline has been in the 
wool and worsted industry. In that in- 
dustry the Federal Reserve Board index 
of production declined from 97 in the 
first quarter of 1951 to 59 in the first 
quarter of 1954. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s indexes of production are based 
on average production in 1947-49. Pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1954 was 
therefore only 59 percent as large as 
it had been in the 3 years 1947-49. 
The Federal Reserve Board index for the 
production of cotton and synthetic fab- 
rics averaged 127 percent of the 1947-49 
average during the first 3 months of 
1951 and 99 percent in 1954. Consider- 
ing the production of textile-mill prod- 
ucts generally, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted production 
index declined from 117 in the first 
quarter of 1951 to 90 in the first quarter 
of 1954, a drop of almost one-fourth. 
THE NEED FOR INFORMATION ON INVENTORIES 


These wide ups and downs in the pro- 
duction of textiles occur so frequently 
that business writers talk about the 
“2-year textile cycles.” They mean that 
on the average a boom one year tends to 
be followed by a year of bad business 
or depression, and that this in turn is 
followed by another good year. The so- 
called textile cycle does not in fact hap- 
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pen quite as regularly as this, but as 
the workers and businessmen in every 
textile town know, textiles has been a 
feast-or-famine industry and the years 
of alternating good and bad business 
have put terrific stress on family budgets 
and business profits. 

These cycles are usually explained as 
being due to changes in business inven- 
tories, inventories of clothing hanging 
on the racks of department stores, in- 
ventories of finished cloth in the hands 
of garment manufacturers and of con- 
verters, inventories of yarn and cloth in 
the process of being manufactured in 
mills and finishing plants, and inven- 
tories of raw materials. I understand 
that the total of all of these inventories 
is believed to amount normally to about 
a 6 months’ supply of textile fabrics. 

Businessmen, however, do not keep 
their inventories to any particular fig- 
ure. When they expect prices to rise, 
they expand their inventories. In such 
periods, therefore, manufacturers have 
to expand production not only to supply 
consumers with finished garments and 
other textile products but also to meet 
the inventory requirements of other 
businessmen. On the other hand, when 
business gets bad and prices begin to fall, 
businessmen cancel their orders and 
supply part of their customers’ needs 
from existing inventories. Thus, while 
normal inventories may average some- 
thing like a 6 months’ supply, it is be- 
lieved that inventories at some times 
may amount to as-much as’8 months’ 
supply and may at other times be drawn 
down to no more than a 4 months’ 
supply. 

When inventories begin to pile up 
businessmen become nervous and tend to 
start working their inventories off. 
When inventories begin to reach bottom 
business picks up. This, of course, makes 
for a big swing in production. 

This is the sort of thing that people 
are talking about when they say we have 
been going through an “inventory cycle” 
or an “inventory readjustment.” Yet in 
spite of the importance which everyone 
attaches to changes in inventories as a 
cause of changes in employment in the 
textile industry, our information on in- 
ventories is shockingly inadequate. I 
use the term “shockingly” intentionally 
because some of the people who would 
need to report their own inventories if 
we were to have really good inventory 
information in the textile industry feel 
that they can make more money by spec- 
ulating on the wide swings which occur 
in textile production. 

However, in my opinion the distress 
caused when people are laid off in textile 
mills is far too great to permit this kind 
of situation to continue. If inventories 
are as important to the textile industry 
as its leaders say they are, the industry 
should start collecting complete data on 
inventories as a first step toward reduc- 
ing the wide swings which have plagued 
this industry. 

STRANDED COMMUNITIES AROUND CLOSED MILLS 


There is no more tragic sight than a 
stranded industrial community. The 
failure of a textile mill is very likely 
to create such a community because tex- 
tile mills are often located in what are 
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essentially one-industry towns. Ite is 
much more serious when a large manu- 
facturing establishment fails in a com- 
munity of that sort than it is when a 
business fails in some large city where 
the workers may find employment with 
some other firm and where the business- 
men have customers who are employed 
in a wide variety of industries. 

The problem of stranded mill com- 
munities is in many respects a more seri- 
ous problem than the problem of alter- 
nating years of high and low textile pro- 
duction, because when a mill closes down 
the effects of the closing are likely to 
be felt by the community for many years. 
However, the two problems are so close- 
ly interconnected that it may be danger- 
ous to try to say that one is more serious 
than the other. 

For example: One of the very real dif- 
ficulties those of us who are vitally in- 
terested in the textile industry experi- 
ence has been the problem of keeping 
attention focused for a long enough pe- 
riod of time on textile problems. In 
every period of nationwide unemploy- 
ment the distressed textile communities 
show up as an especially serious part of 
the overall picture and attention is 
drawn to the problems of the textile in- 
dustry. However, just about the time 
that the resulting study gets underway, 
the production of textiles begins to pick 
up. People who don’t know textiles tend 
to forget that things need to be done 
about textiles. We therefore have had 
many studies but not enough action. 

The failure of individual mills occurs 
for a wide variety of reasons. Feast-or- 
famine profits make wise financial plan- 
ning difficult. Competition in the tex- 
tile industry is more severe than it is 
in most other manufacturing industries 
in the United States. In some instances 
there has been an inbreeding of manage- 
ment and the second and third genera- 
tions have often been less efficient man- 
agers than those who founded the 
business. 

However, in almost any industry the 
essence of business survival is more or 
less continuous modernization of plant 
and equipment, adaptation of products 
to changing markets and the attraction 
of new blood to the management. The 
severe downswings of profits that occur 
so frequently in the textile industry 
make it most difficult for a mill that has 
dropped to the margin to find capital for 
new equipment and the meagerness of 
average profits in the industry has 
tempted people to coast along until they 
are really compelled to spend money. 

Furthermore, the severity of competi- 
tion, especially in periods of poor busi- 
ness, led among other things to second 
shift and third shift operations. The 
overhead cost for machinery and equip- 
ment is lower when it is used on a 3 shift 
basis than when it is used on a 2 shift 
basis. However, when the industry adds 
a third shift, it has about the same effect 
on machine capacity that would be ex- 
perienced if a lot of new mills were built. 
It is a matter of record that the textile 
industry has continued to suffer from 
“overcapacity” in spite of the fact that 
many mills have been closed and that 
much obsolete equipment has been 
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junked. The following table indicates 
for example, that with a diminishin; 
number of cotton spindles that the oa: 
ton mills did as many spindle hours 0 
work in 1937 as they had done in 1993. 


Spindles (millions 


1 a 
> | Spindle 
Year ee hours 














In place | Active (Dillions) 

NB i cng tenia 36.3 34.6] 19 
___ Pare ee: 34.4 32.5 1” 6 
1937. 25. 4 24.2 + 
o corcwccowoccoccoe- . 101.2 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘Warts 
Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1939, pp. 20-26, “s 


OLDER MILL COMMUNITIES 


A great many people have assumed 
that the problem of stranded mill com. 
munities was peculiarly a problem of 
ngrthern textiles States. This may have 
been true in the 1920’s and the problems 
of survival may still be more difficult for 
mills in the North than for mills in the 
South. However, there is increasing ey}. 
dence that southern mill communities 
are beginning to feel the full force of the 
swings that occur in the production of 
cotton and rayon goods. 

The following figures from the Bureay 
of the Census indicate that the South 
now has seven-eighths of the cotton 
spindles in the country: 


In the South: Percent 
BORD cckccmcaecqnsnbaneednecwncecsce 55.0 
DG abies Miiatndettebetndw nada 73.0 
REP hdd Kabndciadiedaineaia an asee 78.0 
SOP pilitiintdhanbetiietisiobecncnsce 82.8 


As you know, cotton and rayon-staple 
fiber are both woven on cotton spindles, 

Many of the older mill communities in 
the South where the textile industry 
spread out from 1870 to the turn of the 
century are beginning to show the effects 
of being “old” mill towns. They have 
2- and 3-story factory buildings. Some 
of them have relatively poor locations 
for parking and road transport. Some 
of the mills are operated by second- and 
third-generation owners and plant man- 
agers. 

On the other side of the picture we 
find many of the new mills being built in 
farming and timber areas, far from 
existing sources of labor supply. But in 
such areas a new plant can spread out 
and reserve ample space for growth. If 
it hauls its materials over the roads, it 
has more freedom of location than does 
a plant that is dependent upon essential 
rail connections. 

While I think it must be realized that 
many of the older industrial centers in 
the South face a serious problem of hold- 
ing their manufacturing employment, I 
think one can note many encouraging 
things. Generally speaking, there has 
not been a major problem with respect to 
differences in textile wages among the 
cotton-growing States. The older centers 
in this respect can hold their own with 
the newer mill communities which are 
developing and no State should mis- 
takenly try to advertise that it has lower 
wages than neighboring States. Indus- 
tries that are attracted by small wage 
differentials are very likely to prove 
fly-by-night affairs. 

In this connection, I noticed a report 
the other day in a North Carolina paper 
which said that North Carolina has lower 
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es in manufacturing industries than 
any other State in the Nation. The full 
tory was not published and I therefore 
have not had an opportunity to check all 
of the facts behind this statement. 
However, I think the article may have 
given the impression that, industry by 
industry, wages are lower in North Caro- 
lina than they are in other States. I 
think this is not true. I imagine there 
js very little difference between wages 
paid in a cotton-cloth mill in North Car- 
olina and one in South Carolina, and 
similarly that there is comparatively 
little difference between wages in the 
spinning room of a cloth mill and wages 
in the yarn industry. However, weavers 
nave always been paid more than spin- 
ners in the cotton industry. For this 
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~reason alone, since there are no weavers 


in a yarn mill, the yarn branch of the 
industry will average lower weekly earn- 
ings than cloth mills. And, since North 
Carolina has proportionately more yarn 
mills than South Carolina, average 
weekly earnings in North Carolina for 
all workers in the cotton textile industry 
would be lower than wages in South 
Carolina, even if every weaver and every 
spinner got the same wages in both 
States. Actually, in May 1954, average 
hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
industries, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were the same in North 
and South Carolina and Georgia. 

One of the most hopeful changes that 
has come to the textile industry is that 
we appear to have increased three-shift 
operation so much that we may not be 
able to go much farther in this direc- 
tion. For example, if a mill operated 
three 40-hour shifts for 50 weeks, it 
might average 6,000 spindle-hours a 
year. As is indicated by the following 
figures from the Bureau of the Census, 
we are now approaching this kind of a 
situation: 


Hours per 
active spindle 
109D are esosceresgleiininntsiilaesahicaeiigh tinting mncesininady 3, 285 
1007 ..... cunswtibemitammetinnusensbeatiiaills 3, 962 
1068 ...ccnducnmiedhbdedthigsadimetiedien 5, 424 
1068 ... ..::0: nimi animate anita 5, 904 


Thus, while the removal of spindles 
from New England during the twenties 
gave no immediate relief from excess 
capacity in the industry, because of in- 
creased two-shift operation of equip- 
ment in other parts of the country, we 
may now have reached the point where 
the scrapping of antiquated equipment 
will rather quickly restore a balanced 
capacity for the industry. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The older manufacturing centers of a 
textile State have certain advantages as 
well as certain disadvantages in com- 
parison with new areas in the same 
State. A plant moving into a new area 
has an opportunity to spread out on 
relatively cheap land. On the other 
hand it is likely to have to pull together 
a labor force from distant towns, and 
may even have to pay more than aver- 
age wages in order to attract an ade- 
quate labor force. Actually, many of 
the older mill centers in the South have 
enough nearby vacant land to permit a 
firm to build a new mill on its outskirts 
rather than to move to a location 40 or 
50 miles away. 
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However, if the older industria] cen- 
ters are going to retain their manufac- 
turing employment in any part of the 
United States, they will have to keep on 
their toes. This places a responsibility 
on the local community and local busi- 
nessmen and also upon the States. 
Many such towns throughout the United 
States are setting up communitywide 
committees to bring in new industries. 
However, in some parts of the country 
such efforts are resisted by industries 
which are already established because 
they fear that a new industry may bid up 
the price of labor. 

The essential function of the local 
community is to analyze its real ad- 
vantages. The location of new plants is 
now studied sufficiently carefully so that 
attracting a new industry involves much 
more than just talking up the town. 
People will want to know, among other 
things, where land for factories will be 
available, how much it will cost, what 
kind of water supply and transportation 
facilities are available, and how adequate 
the labor supply may be. 

I suspect that one of the difficulties of 
some of the older industrial centers is 
that they have not studied carefully 
enough what real advantages they may 
have to offer. In this business of analyz- 
ing local community advantages it is also 
necessary to insure aggressive leadership 
from those State agencies that are en- 
gaged in fostering industrial develop- 
ment. A State that does not offer such 
leadership to its communities would soon 
find that it was losing out to other States 
that pursued new industries more ener- 
getically. 

The Federal Government can do some- 
thing to help development efforts of this 
sort, but by and large the promotion of 
industrial development is-a local and 
State responsibility. Unless such work is 
pushed vigorously at the local level it 
will not be done. 

The need for new industry was devel- 
oped a few days ago by Dr. S. H. Hobbs, 
Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
addressing North Carolina editorial 
writers at their fifth annual conference 
at Chapel Hill, N. C. One of the two 
major themes of the conference was a 
discussion of ways and means of lifting 
North Carolina from its status as the 
45th State in per capita income. Dr. 
Hobbs emphasized the importance of 
preserving the income the State now has 
and of developing new sources of wealth. 

However, in tackling the problems of 
the textile industry, primary responsi- 
bility rests upon the industry, the man- 
agement of the individual textile-mill 
companies, and the workers in the in- 
dustry. I have already pointed out the 
importance of having the industry as a 
whole assume responsibility for the 
collection of adequate statistical infor- 
mation on inventories, for example. Un- 
der the conditions of competition which 
prevail in the textile industry, workers 
must be prepared to see that labor costs 
in their plant are kept fully competitive. 
This does not mean that they should 
work for low wages, but it does mean 
that they must cooperate with manage- 
ment in the development of efficient pro- 
duction. On a whole, the record of the 
textile workers in this respect is one.of 
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which they may rightfully be proud. 
American labor has been far more pro- 
gressive than certain other countries, but 
there is always some question in the older 
manufacturing centers about keeping 
working rules and practices flexible 
enough so that they wil! adapt to newer 
methods of production, while caring for 
the workers’ legitimate desire to be pro- 
tected against undue speedup. 

The major responsibility, however, for 
the maintenance of efficiency rests on in- 
dividual company and plant managers. 
Only through the efforts of management 
can the individual enterprise be kept 
abreast of the times and only through 
efforts to keep abreast of the times can 
it hope to survive. 

In this connection the problem of 
giant corporations raises certain new 
problems. The textile industry used to 
be one that consisted for the most part 
of locally owned companies operating 
1 or 2 mills. During the past 20 years 
there has been a continued tendency to- 
ward concentration and we have even 
seen instances recently in which one 
corporation acquired another which al- 
ready operated 5 or 6 mills. 

Large and small mill companies each 
have their own advantages. The large 
company, for example, has an oppor- 
tunity to do pioneer research work in the 
development of new combinations of fi- 
ber that may definitely enlarge the total 
market for textiles. Efforts of this sort 
by American companies were recently 
described to the International Congress 
of Man-Made Textiles which was held 
in Paris, and the account has been pub- 
lished in North Carolina. 

On the other hand, the smaller mill 
companies may have the opportunity to 
attain a degree of efficiency in their 
owner-operated plants that can never 
be attained by a giant corporation which 
operates through hired managers. Bu- 
reaucy is a dangerous disease in big busi- 
ness just as it may be in Government. 
The smal’ company may have precisely 
the same sort of advantages that one 
finds in the Government of a town or city 
run by a locally alert mayor and city 
council. 

It is important to discover what ad- 
vantages the one-mill company may 
have. It is possible that one of the dis- 
advantages of small companies is that 
they cannot individually afford the kinds 
of engineering or marketing surveys 
which might enable them to determine 
just what their advantages are and how 
they can compete more efficiently. 

I think that all of us are very much 
concerned after our recent experience 
of depression in the textile industry with 
the question of what the influence of 
the very large corporation may be on 
textile communities. Will the large cor- 
poration assume the same sort of res- 
ponsibility for the well-being of the com- 
munity in which it is operating as did 
the old one-mill company? There have 
been some unfortunate instances of com- 
panies in industries related to the textile 
industry which have scrapped their ob- 
solete plants and moved to a totally new 
community, leaving many of their work- 
ers stranded. It is hard to see any reason 
why a textile company should follow a 
policy of “mining out” an old plant and 
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then moving to a new mill location. 
But, it requires a greater sense of 
responsibility to keep a plant alive dec- 
ade after decade than it does once in a 
long while to draw up a plan for a brand 
new mill in a brand new area. There 
are also serious questions that need to 
be asked about the relationship between 
the development of giant companies and 
the continuation of the old textile cycle 
with its wide swings of production. I 
have had a sense that the problems of 
the textile industry have been accent- 
uated when giant textile companies have 
gotten into trouble. When one such 
company is forced to sell its inventories 
almost regardless of price, it may break 
the entire market. 

I do not doubt that large companies in 
the textile industry are here to stay. 
Textiles are becoming big business but 
with their bigness goes greater respon- 
sibility, and one of the first responsibil- 
ities is to take all possible measures to 
avoid wide up and down changes in tex- 
tile production and employment. 

You will note that I have talked com- 
paratively little about things that the 
Federal Government should do. Pri- 
marily the problems of the textile indus- 
try are the responsibility of the textile 
companies, the textile workers and the 
textile communities. They can and must 
cooperate with each other. They can be 
assisted by State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

I have thought myself that one of the 
major forms of assistance that the Fed- 
eral Government has given to the textile 
industry has been through the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages which pre- 
vent cutthroat competition at the ex- 
pense of labor and through the develop- 
ment of unemployment compensation. 
There should certainly be further study 
to determine whether our present unem- 
ployment-compensation system is ade- 
quate to meet conditions which are cre- 
ated when a business fails in a one-in- 
dustry town. It may be that in situa- 
tions of that sort provisions should be 
made for an extension of benefit periods 
and for various devices to assist in the 
retraining and relocation of workers. 

There is surely room for a study of the 
competitive effect which experience rat- 
ing has had on tax rates for unemploy- 
ment compensation. The philosophy of 
experience rating does not appear to be 
particularly well related to the needs 
of the textile industry, because the tex- 
tile cycle is something which cannot be 
controlled by the individual manufac- 
turer. If the marginal textile mill has 
to pay the highest tax for unemploy- 
ment compensation it will become just 
that much harder to keep such a com- 
pany afloat. 

I am also concerned that textile-mill 
communities in North Carolina and other 
States which are suffering from high 
unemployment rates shall continue to re- 
ceive special consideration in the award- 
ing of Federal contracts. I think there 
has perhaps been too much of a tendency 
to think that only New England textile 
communities require such consideration 
but the Federal Government should be 
concerned about textile communities 
wherever there is unemployment. 
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Farm Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
an article in the ConcressIONAL REcorD, 
July 23, by Congressman Buatnix, of 
Minnesota, entitled “Congress Should 
Act Now To Halt Farm Recession.” 

It is true that we had a recession in 
agriculture, but this occurred during the 
last 2 years of the Truman administra- 
tion. The record shows that in 1952 our 
country had one of the most wide-open 
farm-price breaks in all history. Official 
figures reveal that parity ratio stcod at 
113 during February of 1951. By the 
time the Eisenhower administration took 
office on January 20, 1953, it had dropped 
to 94—a decline of 19 points in 23 months 
under the Fair Deal. One of their major 
mistakes was to continue high-support 
prices without some controls. This 
started the accumulation of large sur- 
pluses. 

Farmers and the Nation are entitled to 
a more commonsense price-support pro- 
gram. The House of Representatives has 
already acted to improve the laws that 
will permit and encourage more profita- 
ble and sound farming. 

The farm program proposals made by 
this administration are part of our effort 
to help agriculture market its produc- 
tion, not stock it away in warehouses at 
a cost of $5 million per week for storage 
alone. 

The removal of artificial price barriers 
would encourage the movement of crops 
to market, at home and abroad. Over 
a period of years the results would be 
higher and more stable income for agri- 
culture, larger and more permanent 
markets, and more efficient and balanced 
farming. 

Flexible price supports would enable 
us to recapture some of the markets 
which we have lost to synthetic and sub- 
stitutes, both at home and abroad. They 
would also permit us to compete with 
other exporting nations, particularly in 
the world wheat and cotton markets. 

AGRICULTURE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following résumé of accomplish- 
ments clearly indicates that the Repub- 
lican administration not only has kept 
its campaign pledges but also will never 
let the American farmer down: 

First. President Eisenhower issued an 
order removing price controls from all 
meat products. 

Second. Department of Agriculture 
launched a program of advertising and 
special inducement to increase beef con- 
sumption. Result, one-third increase in 
beef consumption last year. 

Third. Administration is breaking all 
records in providing farmers with grain 
storage. We will have enough grain bins 
to store 1,123,000,000 bushels. 

Fourth. Administration returned the 
Farm Credit System to the farmers. 

Fifth. Last year’s serious drought was 
met with prompt action. Action has 
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been taken to meet this year’s growins 
drought. : 

Sixth. Administration is getting ag. 
tion on an expanded soil conservation 
and watershed program. 

Seventh. Congress increased CCC bor. 
rowing authority. 

Eighth. The administration has sent 
several trade missions to foreign coyn. 
tries to investigate possibilities of ey. 
panding our foreign markets. Singe 
their return our exports have increaseq 

Ninth. The Department of Agriculture 
has furnished institutions, welfare, Ip. 
dians, and school-lunch programs with 
267,800,000 pounds of food. 

Tenth. They have also assisted the 
starving peoples abroad through 17 
United States private welfare organiza. 
tions in 36 friendly countries. 

Eleventh. The importation of Ney 
Zealand beef into United States markets 
through Canada was stopped. 

Twelfth. Secretary Benson recom. 
mended that imports of oats be re. 
stricted. 

Thirteenth. President Eisenhower or. 
dered that. military procurement of beef 
be stepped up. 

Fourteenth. Cotton exports have ip. 
creased and are expected to increase 
more next year. 

Fifteenth. A new International Wheat 
Agreement was entered into to dispose 
of surplus wheat. 

Sixteenth. Department of Agriculture 
is helping the dairy industry promote 4 
successful campaign to push the con- 
sumption of dairy products. 

Seventeenth. Department of Agricul- 
ture has streamlined the soil conserva- 
tion setup to improve the service and 
create greater efficiency. The farmer 
will now receive a larger proportion of 
each conservation dollar. 





Need for Industrial Dispersal in the Age 
of the H-Bomb 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a brief statement 
which I have prepared on the need for 
industrial dispersal in the atomic-hydro- 
gen age. 

I ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Last month I was pleased to note the 
holding here in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of a conference on industrial 
defense in the atomic age. 

For the first time, high-level officials of the 
Nation’s industry were brought together to 
learn the hard facts about the vulnerability 
of their own plants in this dangerous age. 

Since the holding of the conference, there 
have been additional news reports which 
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further underline the gravity of American 
defense problems. 

Reports have it that the Soviet Union 
has been making alarming progress in the 
development of an intercontinental ballistics 
missile (IBM). 

according to some experts, within 5 or 
6 years or less, the Soviet Union will have 
the capability of firing from deep within the 
soviet heartland a shower of guided mis- 
siles—with A-bomb and H-bomb warheads— 
aimed at the heartland of the United States. 

This ghastly prospect is one to give every 
thinking American deep cause for reflection. 

To date, there is no known defense what- 
soever against the prospect of interconti- 
nental missiles. 

The possibility of such missiles causes us 
to reevaluate all of our defense plans, not 
only with respect to American factories, but 
with respect to American strategic bases at 
pome and abroad. 

Under these circumstances, it is more than 
ever important that at the very minimum 
there be adequate dispersal of United States 
industry. 

when missiles start falling on our country, 
there will be no time to try to disperse our 
factories. Either the factories are dispersed 
at that very moment, or they will go up in 
smoke in the conflagration of our major 
cities. 

Even if we were to exclude for the moment 
thought of the future danger of the missiles 
as such, we would still be faced right now 
with the increasing Red air armada—the 
TU-37 and the TU-39 bombers, capable of 
raining destruction down upon our country, 
including our overcentralized factories. 

Yet, industry provides the very backbone 
of American military strategy. If American 
industry is wiped out, if the skilled workers 
who man it are wiped out, we cease to be a 
first-rate power; we cease to be a power 
capable of surviving in the atomic age. 

I believe, therefore, that the chamber of 
commerce is to be congratulated for the 
holding of this conference. 

Iam glad that Director Arthur Flemming, 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, held 
out to the conference the possibility of tax 
amortization benefits being granted to com- 
panies which removed their plants from 
H-bomb target areas, 

Obviously, unless soMe break is provided 
under the Nation’s tax laws, we could not 
possibly expect even a modest proportion of 
United States companies to start thinking 
in terms of relocation. Dispersal involves a 
tremendous investment of money, a tremen- 
dous amount of time, a tremendous number 
of man-hours. Providing a break under the 
tax laws is one of the means available to us 
to start this long, difficult, and complicated 
process. 

The time is long overdue for us to use tax 
incentives in this manner. 

I conclude with this thought: By prepar- 
= for the worst, we will help assure the 

st. 

By preparing America for the worst pos- 
sible contingency, we will help guarantee 
that this contingency will never come to 
pass. 

But by closing our eyes, by sitting back in 
smug complacency, we will make more likely 
the dread contingencies of the future. 

The time to act is now. The time to be- 
gin dispersing is now, in a calm, careful man- 
her, The time to start thinking in terms 
of all the actions that would have to be 
taken in the event of an enemy attack on 
our country is now. 

We must think for example in terms of 
Modern telecommunications systems to knit 
together—with lightening speed—our de- 
fense and industrial forces. We must think 
in terms of safeguarding the lives of our ci- 
Villan population. We must think in terms 


of protecting the skilled workers of our in- 
dustries, 
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The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
can’t begin to do this job alone. It is up 
to every single American to think in terms 
of the role he personally would play, assum- 
ing the worst came to the worst. Only by 
every single American pitching in can we 
possibly meet this awesome problem. 

I append now the text of the letter which 
President Eisenhower sent to Mr. Clem John- 
ston, president of the chamber of commerce, 
commending the defense conference, as well 
as the text of a writeup describing the con- 
ference as contained in the June 18, 1954, 
issue of Washington Report, published by 
the chamber of commerce. 





THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, June 14, 1954. 
Mr. CLEMENT D. JOHNSTON, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSTON: The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is performing a 
national service in sponsoring a business- 
men’s Conference on Industrial Defense in 
the Atomic Age. 

These are days of unique peril to civilian 
poulations, to the security of our cities, our 
industries, and their peoples. This is, there- 
fore, a subject of grave importance to all of 
us which you, your colleagues, and your 
guests will discuss during this conference in 
Washington. I know that you will gain 
much from this interchange of ideas, and 
that the Nation itself will be strengthened 
by your deliberations. 

The decisions this problem requires are 
difficult and involve inconvenience and ex- 
pense. But the program for industrial de- 
fense tq be proposed to you may constitute 
the most valuable investment you can make 
toward assuring our survival as a free Nation. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnT D. EISENHOWER. 


— 


Feperat Tax INcENnTives Proposep To Spur 
Inpustry H-Boms DerrensE—FLEMMING 
Urces PLANTS Movep From Takcet AREAS 


Tax amortization benefits for companies 
which remove their plants from H-Bomb 
target areas were held out this week by 4 
key Government official as a possibility to 
accelerate American industry toward more 
realistic defense programs. 

Two hundred and fifty business and in- 
dustry executives heard Director Arthur 
Flemming, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, cite such a plan in an address before 
the national chamber’s conference of in- 
dustrial defense in the atomic age. 

The 1-day Washington, D. C., conference 
brought together for the first time high level 
Officials of the Nation’s industry to learn 
cold, serious facts from Government and 
business experts in defense needs and plans. 


JOHNSTON OPENS EVENT 


“Industrial defense,” said National Cham- 
ber President Clem D. Johnston opening the 
conference, “is primarily industry’s respon- 
sibility.” The chamber, he added, felt the 
obligation to see that every American busi- 
nessman understands the problems of: in- 
dustrial defense and gets the best available 
advice toward solutions. 

Besides Mr. Flemming, other speakers were 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator Val 
Peterson, Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment; Gen. W. S. Paul, Assistant Director of 
Non-Military Defense, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization; Administrator Charles F. Honey- 
well of the Business and Defense Adminis- 
tration, and John Redmond, assistant pro- 
duction manager of the Koppers Co., who 
has made strides in its own plant defense 
programing. 

TAX BENEFITS IDEA 


Mr. Flemming noted that while tax amor- 
tization benefits have been granted for the 
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construction of new plants which comply 
with dispersal standards, none has been of- 
fered companies which want to transfer from 
target areas existing plants making products 
important to defense. 

“If the owners of such plants want to 
remove them to outlying areas,” the ODM 
Director said, “we'll be glad to talk with 
them about the possibility of tax amorti- 
zation certificates.” 

Emphasizing the importance of maintain- 
ing our mobilization base to assure instant 
action in event of war, Mr. Flemming also 
warned that the Nation could not rely upon 
current production alone, citing the de- 
crease in defense output after the end of 
the Korean conflict. 

He called for the storage of machine tools 
and the preservation of a hard core of tech- 
nical and management personnel to keep 
them up to date and in plentiful supply. 

Civil Defense Administrator Peterson said 
American industry has shown itself to be a 
dominant factor in winning a long war, but 
“it would not be too difficult to lose a short 
war” in this air-atomic age. 

“To lose a short war, you lose enough pro- 
ductive people and plants—quickly enough— 
to demoralize the rest of the nation’s defense 
production and destroy the nation’s will to 
resist,” Mr. Peterson declared. ; 

Machinery can be repaired and plants re- 
built in a comparatively short time, but, the 
speaker said, “It may take 10 years to train 
a skilled industrial worker, and when you 
lose him—and enough like him—you have 
lost a war.” 

It is not enough to brace an employee’s 
morale by making his factory job secure; 
more must be done, Mr. Peterson continued. 
“You've got to help him protect his wife and 
his children, and all the other things he 
works for,” he added. “He’s got to have 
evidence he can come back fighting with you, 
and win, in the face of any attack.” 

Mr. Quarles, the opening speaker, said 
Soviet Russia’s capability to deliver an at- 
tack upon America had increased since they 
acquired a new jet heavy” bomber. 

“There is no absolute air defense system 
in the international chess game of tech- 
nological move and countermove.” the De- 
fense Department official commented, add- 
ing: 

Our primary dependence will be on of- 
fensive power to destroy the power of the 
enemy, his industry and his forces in being. 
As a counterpart to this offensive strength 
we must continue to make every reasonable 
effort to achieve a sound air defense. * * *” 

The awesomeness of the hydrogen bomb 
was brought home to the conference with 
the showing of the 1952 test explosion tech- 
nicolor film, Operation Ivy. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Honeywell 
said his agency acknowledged that the great- 
er part of the job of industrial defense must 
be done by owners and managers, and that 
while there must be State and national co- 
ordination, “we have an idea that a thou- 
sand good company plans are to be preferred 
to a single master plan superimposed by 
governmental authority. 

“BDSA would like to see,” he emphasized, 
“every important defense company, on a vol- 
untary basis, prepare an overall company 
plan for the protection of.its facilities, the 
continuity of its management and the con- 


 tinuity of its operations. Such a document 


would be reassuring to the employees, the 
stockholders, the customers and the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The best defense against nuclear attack is 
dispersion, General Paul stated. 

“We must place our new industries, our 
new urban growth outside of the present 
congested areas,” he declared. “By this we 
do not mean we should uproot our estab- 
lished factories and move them out in the 
desert. We do recommend that new indus- 
tries locate at least 10 miles from the bound- 
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ary of a target zone, to obtain relative safety 
and still meet economic requirements.” 

Mr. Redmond told the conference that 
“effective security is a companywide job. 
Every employee has an interest in it because 
his life is at stake in the event of a catas- 
trophe or enemy attack.” 

Koppers, in preparing its defense security 
plan, Mr. Redmond added, aimed for these 
objectives: 

1. To safeguard facilities from enemy at- 
tack, espionage, and sabotage; 2, to insure 
uninterrupted operation of designated fa- 
cilities vital to operations; 3, to establish 
physical security standards to meet security 
requirements of the Government for defense 
contracts; 4, to establish physical security 
standards providing adequate defense pro- 
tection meeting local consideration and pe- 
culiar individual facility hazards. 





Farm Conditions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a very timely address on the 
farm situation, delivered by Neville 
Bennett, of Clio, S. C., at the REA elec- 
trical fair, Barnwell, S. C., on July 20, 
1954, while the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the Senate. I have been ad- 
vised by the Government Printing Office 
that the article slightly exceeds the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule, 
and that the cost of printing it in the 
Recorp is $226.70. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREssS BY NEVILLE BENNETT, OF CLIO, S. C. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow South Carolin- 
ians, Senator Brown was very kind in his 
introduction. He has always been such a 
strength in the Democratic Party, both State 
and national, that I appreciate it all the 
more. 

He referred to what was said to him about 
rural power lines by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
while Governor of New York. I think you 
should know what the present Governor of 
New York said about REA not long ago. He 
referred to REA communities as “those com- 
munities which bow the knee to the Mos- 
cow concept.” If he were here, he probably 
would address you as “comrades” or “fellow 
travelers.” 

As much as I appreciate personally the 
invitation to speak to you today, as well as 
the kind welcome and hospitality shown me, 
I am also well aware that I was invited and 
am here to speak -to you as chairman of the 
Democratic Party of South Carolina. I re- 
gard the holding of this position the highest 
honor with which I have ever been entrust- 
ed. In the light of the history of the past 
few years, it carries with it a great responsi- 
bility, the responsibility of assisting in the 
healing of old sores, and the uniting of old 
friends again under the banner of the great 
party historically and traditionally so dear 
to South Carolina. 

In the election of 1952, the position of 
those of us who supported the Democratic 
ticket was well known, and the reasons for 
it were equally well known. But a very 
great many people in South Carolina, and a 
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tremendous majority of the people of the 
United States held contrary views, arrived at 
for reasons which, at the time seemed suffi- 
cient to them. Let us credit all with honest 
and patriotic motives. 

With those who felt conscientiously com- 
pelled not to support the Democratic ticket, 
we had no quarrel then, nor do we have one 
now. It is the essence of democracy that one 
may vote as he pleases and actively support 
the candidate of his choice. Insofar as the 
leadership of the Democratic Party of South 
Carolina is concerned, since that election, 
not one word of public condemnation or 
abuse has ever been uttered. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; if the fathers 
eat sour grapes, the children’s teeth are set 
on edge. 

My topic today is Quo Vadis. No doubt 
many of you saw that great picture, or read 
the even greater book by that name. Quo 
vadis is a Latin phrase meaning “Whither 
goest thou?” In modern day words, “Where 
are we headed?” 

Here today, in this great REA meeting, 
surrounded by material evidences of the 
kind of life farm people have a right to enjoy, 
celebrating in a way, one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of the Democratic Party, that 
of bringing the blessings of electricity to the 
farm home, here in this great gathering of 
rural South Carolinians, the most American 
part of America, let Us ask and answer this 
question quo vadis? Where are we headed? 

Nearly 2 years have passed since the great 
crusade rolled down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
shiny black Cadillacs and the great change 
in Washington was started with the famous 
words uttered by a member of the millionaire 
cabinet, “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the country.” 

At that time the REA cooperatives had 
every reason for confidence that the rural 
electrification program, begun when only 10 
percent of the farms had electricity, and car- 
ried forward under Democratic administra- 
tions until only 10 percent did not have elec- 
tricity, would be supported adequately until 
not only electricity but telephones would 
reach into every farm home. 

Although Abraham Lincoln, first Repub- 
lican President, had said: “We must not 
promise what we ought not, lest we be called 
on to perform what we cannot,” he had also 
said: “The legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do for themselves, in their 
separate and individual capacities.” 

Certainly rural electrification and rural 
telephones, judged on the basis of economics 
and history, unquestionably fell under Lin- 
coln’s definition. 

The rural electrification program was two- 
fold: First, to furnish electricity to the 
farms; and second, to furnish it at a cheap 
rate. REA had been talking about an ulti- 
mate goal of 1-cent electricity, which, though 
far below the average national rate of 4 
cents, had nevertheless been attained in 34 
electric systems in Canada and on some 15 
systems in the United States. 

Outstanding in the United States was the 


great TVA system, which provided cheap- 


power abundantly, transforming not only the 
farm life but the industrial life of a great 
region. Of the TVA the President had said 
in 1952 while campaigning at Memphis, 
Tenn., in the TVA country: “TVA has served 
the rural areas well and has created many 
industries in this section. It has helped to 
conserve national resources, control floods, 
and promote national defense.” 

The REA is under the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, When Mr. Ezra Taft Benson was be- 
ing examined by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on January 15, 1953, on his an- 
ticipated nomination and confirmation as 
Secretary of Agriculture, the following ques- 
tions and answers occurred: 

Question: “Are you familiar with the rural 
electrification program?” 


July 3 


Answer by Mr. Benson: “Yes; somewhat» 

Question: “Are you in sympathy with it» 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “Yes. I have been 
in sympathy with it through the years.” 

Question: “Are you familiar with the rura) 
telephone program that has just gotten we 
under way?” 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “Not as familiar 
as I am with the other phase of the REA 
But I am somewhat familiar with it.” 

Question: “Are you in sympathy with 
that?” 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “I remember when 
the telephone first came into my home. j; 
was a cooperative project which the farmers 
provided themselves. That was a happy day 
in our home.” 

This was very reassuring, and was entirely 
in line with the statement made by the 
President while campaigning at Kesson, 
Minn., on September 9, 1952, to a vast crowg 
of farmers gathered at the national ploy. 
ing contest: “We must be always concerneq 
with developing rural electrification and tele. 
phone service.” 

Not so reassuring was the comment of 
Senator WAYNE Morse, Republican-Inde. 
pendent, of Oregon, with reference to Goy, 
Douglas McKay, of Oregon, Secretary of the 
Interior, next to agriculture in special im- 
portance to REA. Senator Morse said he 
would be “very good for the reactionary 
forces that are out to plunder the people, 
McKay is a well-recognized stooge of the 
tideland thieves, the private utility gang, anq 
the selfish interests which place material. 
istic values above human values.” 

In March the true intentions of the aq. 
minstration with regard to REA began to 
emerge. 

The first step was the summary firing of 
Claude Wickard, farmer from Indiana, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, from his posi- 
tion as REA Administrator, although his 
term of office still had 214 years to run. His 
chief fault was that he favored loans to 
electric cooperatives at reasonable rates of 
interest for the construction of transmission 
and distribution lines. 

The next step was the President's budget 
for 1954. Under this budget the authoriza- 
tion of loans to cooperatives was reduced 
from $165 million to $120 million, nearly a 
25-percent cut. This could not be justified 
on the grounds of saving money or reducing 
taxes, for these amounts were for loans, not 
appropriations. 

In addition to that the administration 
rammed through Congress a provision in the 
appropriation for the Interior Department 
in effect voiding written contracts with REA 
cooperatives in Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. It was made impossible for the 
Southwestern Power Authority to continue 
delivering wholesale power to cooperatives 
serving 250,000 farmers in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, although the contracts 
had been twice upheld by the courts. All 
new facilities to directly serve REA coopera- 
tives in the Southwest were killed, at the 
administration’s request. 

Among those appearing in favor of Secre- 
tary Benson’s budget was Mr. Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bureau. On 
April 27, he stated to the Senate com- 
mittee: “The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration board of directors came to the con- 
clusion that the approach to the problem 
made in the revised recommendations of 
Secretary Benson met with the genera! policy 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and should receive its support. (It) recom- 
mends to the committee that the overall ob- 
jectives contained in the revised Benson 
budget be affirmed in reporting the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill.” 

Although Mr. Kline’s views on agricultural 
matters have long reflected the views of the 
Wall Street Journal, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, many farm- 
ers still could not bring themselves to be- 
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1e would so brazenly and callously 
ck on the million and a half farm 
ho support his organization, pay 
of $25,000 per year, and had 
usted his board of directors to represent 
FenfullY and sympathetically their in- 
eee} In my opinion, Mr. Kline, although 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, does not represent the views of 
Farm Bureau officers and members in this 
state, and is no longer entitled to be heard 
as presenting the views of the majority of 
farmers of the United States. 
" Well might we say, as the bleeding and 
dying Caesar said to his friend Brutus: “Et 
tu, Brute. And Thou, too, Brutus.” 

Thanks to the Democrats in Congress, and 
despite the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Benson, Mr. Kline and his 
well-tamed Board of Directors, the bill as 
finally passed provided REA loans of $180 
million instead of $120 million; REA Tele- 
phone loans $67,500,000 instead of $50 

illion. 

"wat, the President and his administra- 
tion have had the last say after all. The 
administration ordered the REA Admin- 
jstrator to lend no more to REA Coopera- 
tives than the President had requested in his 
budget in the first place, leaving $45 million 
unused, despite the fact that the administra- 
tion had on file $175 million in applications 
from cooperatives that had not even been 
acted on. The clear intent of Congress was 
defied, the provisions of the law disregarded, 
farm people left without electricity. And, for 
the 1955 fiscal year the President's budget 
has recommended that REA loans be reduced 
$100 million below the authorization forthe 
1954 fiscal year. 

It is safe to say that during 1953 and 1954 
the administration has made every effort to 
harass, impede, and discredit every phase of 
the REA program. Throughout this entire 
country policies have been conceived and 
executed that can have ultimately but one 
effect, the weakening of the financial struc- 
ture of REA cooperatives, the deterioration 
of the quality of their service, the final li- 
quidation of their affairs, and the sale of 
their properties to the power companies, 
doubtless, if under this administration, at 
a giveaway price, 

Well may we ask, “Where are we headed?” 

Unfortunately for the farmer, the promises 
made during the campaign with regard to all 
other phases of the farm program have been 
broken; and we have seen the outrageous 
spectacle of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, who is charged by law with the duty 
of administering the program, of assisting 
the farmer in his difficulties, and of speak- 
ing for agriculture, going about this coun- 
try criticizing the work of his own Depart- 
ment, exhibiting a distorted and untrue pic- 
ture of the farm program, and both person- 
ally and through the facilities of his office 
stirring up consumer opposition to the very 
programs he is supposed to sympathetically 
administer. , 

If Secretary Benson had spent half the 
effort defending the farm program that he 
has spent in organizing and directing the 
opposition to it, the welfare of the farm 
people of America would not be in jeopardy. 

For years the Republicans complained 
about the Government lobby and a critical 
press held up its hands in holy horror, even 
when Secretary Brannan mildly made sug- 
gestions to Congress. And in the case of 
the famous family farm policy review, both 
Republicans and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation lambasted it as subversive and 
dangerous, though it was only an expres- 
sion from local people, some of whom may 
have been connected with the Department. 

‘But here we have a lobby such as has 
never been seen before in Congress, operated 
by the Secretary himself, with its messenger 
boys and buttonholers slipping about on the 
floor of the House of Representatives itself, 
until the Members of Congress itself pro- 
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tested and demanded that they be spared 
this kind of behavior. Oh, consistency, thou 
art a jewel. 

Many farmers expected fair treatment from 
this administration. 

The 1952 Republican Party platform stated: 
“We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place.” 

During his campaign the President made 
the following definite statements: 

On September 6, 1952, at Kasson, Minn:: 
“I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair, full share of the national income. 
A fair share is not merely 90 percent of 
parity, but full parity.” 

On September 30, 1952, at Columbia, S. C.: 
“I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ in Federal programs to stabilize 
farm prices, including the present program 
insuring 90 percent of parity on all basic 
commotities.” 

On October 3, 1952, at Brookings, S. Dak.: 
“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the 
price supports of 90.” 

How much plainer can language be? Cer- 
tainly the newspapers printed them and the 
public read them. Certainly lesser campaign 
orators went out enthusiastically and re- 
peated what he had said. 

And yet, on July 1 of this year, Mr. Hatr- 
LECK, Congressman from Indiana, Republican 
floor leader, contended on the floor of Con- 
gress, that those words I have just quoted 
meant flexible supports. 

No wonder Congressman ABERNETHY, of 
Mississippi, jumped up and replied: “The 
people of this country understood full well 
that he was for supports at 90 percent of 
parity, and 100 percent if he could get it. 
That is the impression that those headlines 
and those speeches left. How could they 
have been otherwise understood? 

“Now, he made a 90-percent-of-parity 
speech at Columbia, S. C.; he made another 
in Brookings, S. Dak.; he made another in 
Omaha, Nebr.; and he made one in Memphis, 
Tenn.; and he never once mentioned the 
words ‘flexible price supports’ in those 
speeches when as a candidate he was appeal- 
ing for votes. 

“The first time we ever heard of him being 
for flexible supports was when he dragged 
this fellow Benson from out of the air, whom 
no one had hardly heard of, and made him 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then, and only 
then, he came up with this idea of flexing 
and fleecing the American farmer. It is his 
plan, Benson’s plan. He has made him re- 
pudiate his promises.” 

But Mr. Benson did not do it alone. Dur- 
ing the past winter, in Atlanta, Ga., I was 
amazed to hear the secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau say: “We studied his campaign 
speeches. We interpreted them as endorsing 
flexible supports. We felt that he interpreted 
them as endorsing flexible supports. And as 
long as he understood himself to mean that, 
and the officers and staff of the American 
Farm Bureau understood him to mean that, 
after all what did it matter what the voters 
interpreted his words to mean?” 

As we meet here this afternoon the battle 
over the program goes on in Congress. On 
one side are arrayed the forces of Benson, 
the President, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the processors, and middlemen, 
seeking to drive farm prices down. On the 
other side is arrayed both Senators MayBaNnK 
and JOHNSTON and all our South Carolina 
Congressmen, the Agriculture Committee of 
the House, both Republicans and Democrats, 
a majority of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and Senators and Con- 
gressmen from all sections of the country, 
striving to prevent a calamity on the farms 
that will surely engulf our whole country, 
as it did in 1932, 
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It now looks like the enemies of the farmer 
will prevail. But regardless of the outcome, 
we can all appreciate the gallant fight that 
the Senators and Congressmen from South 
Carolina are making; and hope that the con- 
gressional elections this November will re- 
store Democratic control of both Houses of 
Congress, 

On page 9 of the Joint Economic Report, 
prepared by a joint committee of both Houses 
cf Congress appears these words of warning: 
“Whatever the merits of flexible supports and 
modern parity may or may not be as a long- 
run program, it is questionable whether their 
contribution at this time will act to sustain 
farm income in the months immediately 
ahead when the threat to our economic sta- 
bility is so generally recognized.” 

In order to win the battle, Secretary Ben- 
son has sought to array farmer against 
farmer and commodity against commodity. 
He has contended in the North and Midwest 
that most of the benefits of the price-support 
program went to the farmers of the South; 
while, only recently one of his top aids 
told North Carolina farmers that the dairy- 
support program benefited only the farmers 
of the North. 

He has sought to array the city consumer 
against the farmer producer. He has repeat- 
edly told city audiences that the 90-percent 
program had cost billions of dollars, when 
the truth is, as shown by Congressman 
Cooter, of North Carolina, that commodity- 
credit loans on basic crops have cost but $21 
million in 21 years. He has gone on the 
radio and television to tell the city house- 
wife that high support prices are responsible 
for the high prices paid by the consumer, 
when he knew this to be false, and testified 
to the contrary before the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

He knew that when he cut the price of 
milk to the dairymen 45 cents per hundred- 
weight and cost the dairy farmers $400 mil- 
lion, the price of milk to the housewife did 
not decline but the share of the middlemen 
went up 28 cents per hundredweight. He 
knew that in 1947, when the wheat farmer 
was getting 2.9 cents for the wheat in a 
loaf of bread, the loaf of bread was selling 
for 13 cents; but that in 1953, when the 
farmer was getting only 2.5 cents for the 
wheat in a loaf of bread, that same loaf 
had gone up to 16.4 cents. He knew that 
the average cotton shirt selling for $3.64 
contains only 35 cents worth of cotton, and 
that there would be little advantage, if any, 
to the consumer if the cotton farmer gave 
the cotton to go into the shirt. 

He has proclaimed that the average 
farmer is getting rich, and so he is striving 
with the religious zeal of the fanatic to 
carry out his plan of reducing the price of 
wheat from $2.20 to $1.55; to reduce the 
price of cotton from 31% to 25%, cents per 
pound; to reduce the price of corn from 
$1.62 to $1.21 per bushel. 

He knows, for the statistics of his own 
Agriculture Department show, that the net 
income of all farmers fell from $17 billion 
in 1947 to $12.8 billion in 1953, a 25-percent 
decline, and that it declined 9 percent dur- 
ing his first year in office, and that it went 
down another 4 percent during the month 
of June 1954, according to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. He knows also that in the 
year 1953 the per-capita income of nonfarm 
population increased from $1,482 to $1,898, 
while the per-capita income of farmers fell 
from $905 to $882. He knew that in 5 years 
farm mortgages have risen from $4.7 bil- 
lion to $7.6 billion, and the short-term farm 
debt has risen from $2.9 billion to $7.2 bil- 
lion. 

He has set up advisory boards containing 
some few very large farmers to make recom- 
mendations, and has turned down even their 
recommendations; he has disregarded the 
written opinion of his own solicitor general 
as to his powers under the law, in order to 
carry out his own ideas; he has fired every 
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single top level employee in his office who 
favored a support program, even getting rid 
of Louis Bean, famous statistician and cre- 
ator of the parity formula, who was under 
Civil Service and who had served over 30 
vears under 4 Republican and 4 Democratic 
Secretaries of Agriculture. 

He has violated the campaign promise of 
the President to bring dirt farmers them- 
selves into the policy-making bodies, but has 
filled the important positions with business- 
men, especially middlemen, hostile to the 
support program farmers want. As Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture he has installed 
former Congressman Risley, who while in 
Congress had a voting record of solid oppo- 
sition to farm programs, and who voted 
against REA 9 times out of 13. To head 
up the price-support program he has in- 
stalled J. A. McConnel, who in a speech just 
before he was appointed called price-support 
programs, such as cotton and tobacco pro- 
grams, a socialistic conspiracy. As assist- 
ant to McConnel, he has installed Walter C. 
Berger, former president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association and former 
owner and manager of the Des Moines Oats 
Product Co.; as personnel director of the 
entire Department of Agriculture he has in- 
stalled Mr. MacHenry G. Shafer, whom he 
got from the Northern Trust Co.; and to dis- 
pose of surplus commodities, he has chosen 
Mr. N. R. Clark, who had been vice president 
of Swift and Co. Only this past month the 
Department sold 400,000,000 pounds of dried 
milk to feed manufacturers at 342 cents per 
pound, one-fifth its market cost. 

No wonder Business Week, which certainly 
could not be accused of being prejudiced 
against the Secretary, said: “There’s no 
doubt that Benson’s top staffers are prob- 
ably more properly classified as business- 
men than as farmers.” 

Mr. Benson’s ideas on supporting and sta- 
bilizing prices is demonstrated in his actions 
and reassurances to beef cattle producers. 
When he assumed office in January, cattle 
were selling at an average price of $19.70 or 
92 percent of parity; by October 1953 they 
had fallen to $14.70 or 72 percent of parity. 
What prices have done since last October 
you know as well as I. Yet during all this 
period of disaster to the farmer, he stead- 
fastly refused to face the facts or to employ 
the powers he had in any effective way, but 
month after month went on assuring farmers 
that prices were stabilized. On March 8, 
1953, he said: “Within 30 days after taking 
office we checked the cattle price decline.” 
Yet cattle had fallen $1.90 per hundred. On 
September 19, 1953, he said: “The cattle 
price decline has been halted.” By them 
cattle had gone down another $2 per hun- 
dred, and were bringing 76 percent of parity. 
On November 2, 1953, he said: “The situa- 
tion has now become fairly stabilized. When 
we look back we see that there has been but 
little change in the parity ratio.” At that 
time cattle were averaging $14.70, down $5 
from January, and instead of 92 percent of 
parity were bringing 71 percent of parity. 
How pleased the cattle growers must be to 
learn that cattle prices have not declined, 
and their parity ratio has been maintained. 

It is really hard to evaluate the mental 
processes of such a man. 

Henry A. Wallace was anathema to Mr. 
Benson’s crowd, but Mr. Benson has adopted 
the “ever normal granary plan”; and though 
Republicans wept copious campaign tears 
over the slaughter of little pigs, which after 
all were born to be killed, Mr. Benson's kind- 
hearted department has recommended to 
dairymen that they kill part of their cows, 
which, after all, were not born to be killed, 
but to furnish milk to people who have 
never had enough milk in their history. The 
Brannan plan was attacked by the Benson 
crowd as the very work of the devil and the 
sure road to national ruin; but to divide the 
forces of agriculture this great crusading 
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party has just passed an exact copy of the 
subsidy features of the Brannan plan to but- 
tress the income of the wool growers. 

The President made his campaign on the 
basis of States rights, and on that basis 
many people voted for him. It now turns 
out that the States rights talk referred to 
only one thing and that was the giving of 
the tidelands oil reserves back to the States 
so that they might in turn virtually give 
them to the big oil companies. In every 
other sphere States rights have been for- 
gotten. 

With regard to agriculture, the President 
in a campaign speech at Shreveport, La., 
on October 15, 1952, said: “The crusade 
wants to give the local farmer, the local 
authorities, maximum influence in farm pro- 
grams in both their development and opera- 
tion and keep Washington out of it as far 
as it is possible to do so.” 

On December 4, 1953, the president of 
the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts stated: “Washington is con- 
trolling much more of the program than it 
ever did before.” 

Secretary Benson has completely destroyed 
all county and State participation in policy 
making and in June of this year ordered 
drastic curbs on the freedom of farmers to 
choose the committees of farmers which we 
call the PMA committee. He has abolisHed 
the democratic processes of holding PMA 
elections. He has directed that no com- 
mitteeman who has served 3 years can be 
chosen even though his neighbors want him 
to serve. The result will be to eliminate ex- 
perienced farmer representatives, and pro- 
vide that future representatives will be elim- 
inated by the time they gain enough ex- 
perience to combat the decrees from Wash- 
ington. 

He has continued to sabotage the soil- 
conservation program by rendering it im- 
possible for many farmers to cooperate. As 
an example of his processes, here in South 
Carolina he has provided for next year, that 
no aid for an irrigation pond will be allowed 
if the construction of such pond will in- 
crease the amount of land under irrigation; 
that no aid for drainage Canals or ditches 
will be allowed where the farmer intends to 
clear up any additional land on account of 
such drainage. 

He has provided that next year every 
farmer must participate in every acreage- 
control program in order to participate in 
the benefits of any one program; and the 
new regulations will prohibit the planting 
or growing of any crop for sale, directly or 
indirectly on any land taken out of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, or any other crop under 
controls. He has and is doing everything 
that the law allows him to do to make the 
provisions of the program as harsh as pos- 
sible and as unworkable as possible, so that 
the farmers will become disgusted with the 
whole thing. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 8, this 
year says that Secretary Benson says he 
“longs to free farmers from Federal regimen- 
tation, but has been quietly readying new 
and tougher restraints for the rural popu- 
lace.” 

But the President said in a campaign 
speech at Omaha, Nebr., on September 18, 
1952: “The Republican Party will provide 
farmers with economie protection without 
putting them in chains.” 

When we ask ourselves, “Where are we 
headed?” it is hard to find an optimistic 
answer. Should the agricultural policies of 
this administration be carried to their con- 
clusion, I shrink from the wretchedness that 
will result. Should the agricultural policies 
of this administration be carried to their 
conclusion and the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ride again through our rural 
communities as they did in 1932, it will not 
be long before they ride through the cities 
as well. It will come, if it does come, as 
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the direct result of the action of the same 
administration which, while in complaineg 
of the small cost of the farm program ang 
called the farmer a suppliant for a hand-out 
blithely distributed without necessity hun, 
dreds of millions of dollars in increaseq jp. 
terest rates, a million and a half dollars to 
holders of Hitler bonds purchased for a 
song, gave away untold billions to tidelang 
oil, surrendered public water rights to pri 
vate corporations and violated every promise 
made to the rural people of America. 

The architects of our misfortunes are 
Benson, Kline, Dewey, Nixon, and Milton 
Eisenhower. Our destinies are in the hands 
of an administration that has entrusted them 
to a man as Secretary of Agriculture who 
though no doubt sincere, is touched with 
a kind of fanaticism; who, having no cop. 
sciousness of deliberate cruelty and heart. 
lessness, is as determined and implacable 
in carrying out what he regards as his mis. 
sion as were the religious fanatics of the 
Spanish Inquisition, who were cruel ang 
heartless in the name of right, and unmercj. 
ful in the name of religion. 

I have tried to give you facts, only facts, 
I have tried to speak from the record ang 
for the record. 

As the farmers of this country see ang 
understand the record that is being made 
they will before long say to this adminis. 
tration the words interpreted by the prophet 
of old to the heathen’ king: “Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin—Thou are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” 





Franco’s Fabulous Daughter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Franco’s Fabulous Daughter,” 
written by Mr. George Dixon, and pub- 
lished several days ago in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

FRANCO’S FABULOUS DAUGHTER 
(By George Dixon) 


WASHINGTON, July 22.—If it is true that 
Spanish Dictator Francisco Franco is guilty 
of repressive measures, he obviously does not 
extend them to his daughter and son-in-law. 
They are the most unrepressed personages 
enteftained here in a long while. 

Ordinarily I do not go overboard for visit- 
ing foreigners, because I am very provincial, 
but it is almost impossible not to go for 
Franco’s kid and her good-looking grandee, 
the Marques Cristobal de Villaverde, which 
my bride tells me is the Spanish equivalent 
of Chris Greenhouse. 

(The Spanish couple is now visiting the 
San Francisco Bay area.) 

They are also far and away the best pub- 
lic relations envoys ever to come here from 
Franco’s Spain. 

The Marquesa is 5 months along in what 
my Aunt Rhoda calls a delicate condition 
but she has been hopping around at a dizzy 
succession of dances without ever stopping 
to recover her wind and seemingly without 
ever tiring. 

Marques told me that if she ever so much 
as wheezed he would call a halt to her 
dancing at once. And he has a very sensi- 
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tive ear for wheezes because he is a surgeon 
who specializes exclusively on chests. He 
has a big chest clinic in Madrid, which he 
worked up without any help from his father- 
in-law, but he is not chesty. 

He is going to pursue studies at various 
medical centers here while Carmen goes 
nome to arrange for a second grandchild for 
pranco. I am a chest man myself but no- 
pody invites me to look into these things 
more deeply. Discrimination in favor of 
furriners, huh? 

The Marqueses de Villaverde—the Spanish 
pluralize one title for both of them; not like 
the English who long-wind it to marquis 
and march hare—have really taken this blase 
capital by storm. I overheard one old society 
pattleax, who hasn't said a good word for 
anybody since she recited a prepared eulogy 
on Mrs. Grover Cleveland, burble: “What a 
sweet girl. She must have a sweet father.” 

In the few days they were both here, the 
marqueses did more dancing than a six-a-day 
noofer for old Pantages. All the Latins in 
Washington, of whom there are 1 or 2 more 
than somewhat, knocked themselves out to 
join them in the rumba, samba, caramba, 
and gosh-damba. 

The Dominican Ambassador, a gay fellow 
named Manuel de Moya, put on a show he 
learned at manuel training school. And the 
next night, before the marqueses could 
change their corn plasters, Gwen Cafritz gave 
them a dance on her front porch. 

I danced so madly at both places I must 
have gotten dizzy because, when my eyes re- 
focused 3 days later, I found I had taken the 
following disconnected notes: 

“President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, is 
coming to Washington, July 26. Chief of 
Protocol John F. Simmons told Marques his 
biggest worry is that our State Department 
bigwigs will call Syngman ‘Sigmund.’ Says 
nearly everybody makes that mistake.” 

“Former Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, said he has made a lot of money at 
the law since Joz McCartHy combined to 
defeat him. Said Tydings: “The only thing 
that still burns me is that I got beaten by 
lies. But I’ve never been so happy and pros- 
perous in my life. To the victim belongs the 
spoils.’ ”” 

"My notes, which don’t seem to have much 
to do with Carmen and Cristobal continue: 

“Mrs. Tydings asked a waiter to bring her 
a full bottle of champagne. She had left 
the table when the waiter returned. He said 
to me, ‘Will Mrs. Tydings be back here?’ 
I said, ‘I swear it.’ ‘Okay then’ he said, and 
surrendered the bottle.” 

“I couldn’t quite get it, but the Tydings’ 
beautiful blonde daughter, Mrs. Warren Gil- 
lette, Jr.. explained: ‘He knows us. He used 
to be my grandfather’s (old mission to Mos- 
cow Joe Davies) butler.’” 

I have a lot of notes on Gwen’s party, too, 
but I must have been listening too atten- 
tively to Mrs. Cafritz because they are unin- 
telligible. Well, as I said before, no country 
has ever had public relations ambassadors 
like Franco’s nearest and dearest. 





Tribute to Brynhild Haugland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix.of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Miss Haugland Shares Spot- 
light in New Volume on Women Lead- 
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ers,” appearing in the Minot Daily News, 
of Minot, N. Dak., under date of June 
21, 1954. 

The article gives an interesting ac- 
count of the well-deserved recognition 
Miss Haugland received in ‘the new book 
entitled “Ladies of Courage.” 

Mr. President, I was privileged to 
serve in the State legislature for more 
than 10 years with Miss Brynhild Haug- 
land. This book is very accurate in its 
account of Miss Haugland’s service as a 
member of the North Dakota State 
House of Representatives. I know of 
no more respected member. 

Miss Haugland has been recognized 
as one of the most able and effective 
members in the history of the North 
Dakota Legislature. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Miss HavGianp SwHaArrs SpoTiricut In New 
VOLUME ON WOMEN LEADERS 


Recently off the press, Ladies of Courage, 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Lorena Hickok, 
which recounts the progress women have 
made in public life, has more than passing 
interest for Minot and northwest North Da- 
kota folk. 

Byrnhild Haugland, of Minot, whose rec- 
ord during her years in the North Dakota 
House of Representatives has attracted in- 
terest beyond the borders of her home State, 
is one of the Ladies of Courage. 

Almost four pages cf the book are devoted 
to Miss Haugland in a sketch which gives 
something of her personal background, her 
experiences as a farmer, and her achieve- 
ments in public life. 

Said the writers, “Her chief interests as a 
legislator have been agriculture, public 
health, and welfare. She is given credit for 
the establishment of a badly needed agricul- 
tural experiment station in her home county. 

“She also was responsible for legislation 
setting up county health units, and she has 
been a member of a State health-planning 
committee appointed by the Governor to 
allocate Federal funds for rural hospitals 
in North Dakota. Go down the list of laws 
passed by the North Dakota Legislature in 
the last 15 years to help meet the farmers 
problems and improve his living conditions, 
and you will find that Brynhild Haugland 
had a hand in every one of them.” 

Brynhild is described in the book as being 
not a gentleman farmer, but rather one who 
rode a tractor in worn, faded overalls, milked 
cows and delivered the bottled product to 
her customers in Minot. She disposed of her 
dairy herd in 1946, but still carries on the 
farming. 

The writers also quoted a Minot business- 
man who said of Miss Haugland: “Brynhild 
is not starry eyed, arbitrary or contentious 
in her approach to any problem. She al- 
ways keeps her eye on long-range objectives, 
desirable goals, but she recognizes that they 
cannot always be achieved overnight. he 
has infinite patience.” 

In this well-documented volume which the 
book jacket calls the “inspiring story of wom- 
en’s struggle for recognition in American 
public life,” the ladies of courage include 
among others: Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Representatives Frances Bolton, and 
Mary Norton, Judge Florence Allen, Claire 
Booth Luce, Oveta Culp Hobby, Molly Dew- 
son, and Margaret McCullough Lee, who serv- 
ed as mayor of Portland, Oreg. 

The book is dedicated to Miss Dewson, 
who went to Washington in 1933 when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was setting up his New Deal 
and inaugurated a new deal of her own— 
a@ new deal for women in politics. 

Lorena Hickok, a former South Dakotan, 
wrote the Political Profile of Mrs. Eleanor 
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Roosevelt, which forms one of the chapters. 
Some of the other chapters are titled “How 
To Break Into Politics”; “Women Are Here 
To Stay”; “Leadership Is Not All Glamor”; 
“States Rights for Women.” 

Miss Haugland’s copy of the book is auto- 
graphed by the author. 





The Establishment of a Commission on 


Old-Age and Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days the Newark News car- 
ried an editorial describing the depar- 
ture of 50 experts on the problems of 
older people for an international con- 
ference on that subject in London. The 
editor called attention to the importance 
of further study of these problems be- 
cause, in his words: 

Constant increase in the number of aged 
persons throughout the Western World is a 
problem with which society is grappling, but 
for which, as a whole, it has found no_def- 
inite sulution. 


I agree with the editor. Ifurther sug- 
gest that our approach to these prob- 
lems of older citizens has too often had 
much in common with Mark Twain’s 
remark about the weather—namely, that 
lots of people are talking about it, but 
nobody is doing anything about it. I 
am convinced, moreover, that something 
can be done about it—and that we must 
find the answers as to how the United 
States, as the richest and most powerful 
of nations, deals with the economic status 
of those who can no longer work because 
of advancing years. 

For this reason I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3313, on February 19, 1953, which 
would etablish a bipartisan Commission 
on Old-age and Retirement Benefits. 
This Commission would be made up of 12 
members, from public and private life, 
appointed by the President, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House. Necessary compensation and 
travel allowances would be provided to- 
gether with the services of a competent 
staff. Its duty would be to investigate 
the role of retirement benefits and an- 
nuities in providing income for our sen- 
ior citizens. For myself, I am convinced 
that such an investigation would con- 
firm such scattered studies as have al- 
ready been made, by shéwing that for 
most people aged 65 and over—or even 
for many aged 55 and over—their in- 
come is far from adequate. 

Mr. Speaker, one major reason for 
such a study grows out of an anomaly 
of our time. The marvels of medical 
science have made it possible for more 
people to survive the dangers of child- 
hood diseases. The conquest of other 
dread diseases of the past, such as pneu- 
monia, has further reduced mortality. 
We are very proud of the fact that the 
average life span in this country has 
increased by about 20 years since 1900. 
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But too often we have failed, in any real- 
istic or positive way, to accept the ac- 
companying results of the medical 
miracles which are making it possible 
for more of us to live longer. 

Here, then, are some of these facts. 
The 1950 census showed that slightly 
more than 8 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States were 65 years 
of age or over. This was twice the pro- 
portion of older people at the beginning 
of the century. One of every eight per- 
sons of voting age is now 65 or older. 
Equally significant is the increasing pro- 
portion of persons in middle age. In 
1900, 1 person in 7 was 45 to 64 years of 
age. Today the ratiois1in5. Further- 
more, older people are increasing faster 
in proportion than any other age-group 
above 10 years of age. Between 1940 
and 1950, the number of older people in- 
creased 37 percent, while the total popu- 
lation increased by less than half that 
proportion—or by 15 percent. 

Moreover, the economic problems 
faced by our senior citizens have been 
greatly increased because within a few 
decades we have changed from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country to a 
predominantly industrialized urban so- 
ciety. In 1950, almost two-thirds—or 64 
percent—of our people over 65 were liv- 
ing in cities or towns. It follows that 
they need more money income in the 
city than did the grandparents of pre- 
vious generations who could remain on 
the farm as a happy and useful member 
of the family. 

Now, how positively have we accepted 
these results of the development of our 
scientific skills and the growth of our 
industrial capacity? ‘Too often, I am 
afraid, we have preferred to act as if no 
problems exist, to hope vaguely that 
they may disappear, or to push them 
into the corner whenever they are pre- 
sented. Not long ago one student of the 
subject remarked bitterly that there was 
at least one simple solution. If we 
stopped all medical research and went 
back to the practice of medicine as it 
was carried on before sulfa, penicillin, 
streptomycin and other medical ad- 
vances were known, he pointed out, the 
problem would solve itself. Life ex- 
pectancy would soon drop back to its 
former level. I use this extreme ex- 
ample, because, to my mind, it points up 
the tendency of our times to reject any 
real understanding of the sharp reduc- 
tion of income and the experience of re- 
jection which too many old people suf- 
fer today. 

As I have said, such facts as we have 
suggest that a basic cause of the prob- 
lems faced by our senior citizens is lack 
of adequate inéome. In 1950, 43 percent 
of the families headed by a person 65 
years of age or over had a cash income 
of less than $1,500. Thirty percent had 
under $1,000. Nearly 40 percent had 
less than $500. 

Field surveys of the circumstances of 
persons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits have shed some light 
on the actual living conditions of a rep- 
resentative group of such beneficiaries. 
‘They reveal that most people have only 
small amounts of money income in addi- 
tion to their insurance benefits. Their 
incomes are severely limited. The great 
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majority fall into the middle range of 
incomes among the aged, which means 
that they have less than $1,000 a year 
to live on. Most of them cannot live 
on their retirement income, and are able 
to maintain themselves only by with- 
drawal from savings, supplementation 
from publi¢ assistance programs, aid 
from relatives, or temporary gainful 
work. To meet large medical expenses, 
many aged beneficiaries received assist- 
ance from relatives or drew heavily on 
savings. Illnesses requiring hospitaliza- 
tion and hospital expenses accounted for 
37 percent of the cases requiring help 
from relatives or withdrawal of assets. 

Another study of the special problems 
of the older members of our population, 
conducted by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California 
under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, shows similar results. Let 
me quote for you just a few of the con- 
clusions drawn. 

Prof. Robert Dorfman, of the Univer- 
sity of California, summarizes his find- 
ings on the labor force status of this age 
group as follows: 

Older persons have insufficient incomes— 
in part because they do not have jobs. They 
are isolated, frustrated, and maladjusted—in 
part because they do not have jobs. * * * 
Nor, therefore, is it surprising that an in- 
crease in the job opportunities offered to 
older persons should be one of the most fre- 
quently suggested solutions to most of these 
problems. 


Now, no one will deny that an increase 
of job opportunities may help to solve 
some individual problems. But listen to 
Professor Dorfman’s down-to-earth con- 
clusions as to the efficacy of this solution 
on an overall basis. He writes: 

The results of the survey which I am about 
to present add up to two conclusions, both 
grim and neither surprising: First, it is cer- 
tainly true that older members of the popu- 
lation have to a substantial extent become 
separated from their jobs and from all that 
their jobs mean in terms of income, social 
standing, and psychological satisfaction. 
* * * The second conclusion is that pro- 
grams for reemploying older people, although 
they certainly may work constructively in 
any individual instances, cannot be expected 
to do much toward relieving the whole range 
of problems faced by the aged. Partly this 
is because 40 percent of the men over 64 are 
already employed, so that, insofar as employ- 
ment is a cure for their problems, they are 
taken care of already. To a larger extent 
this is because 77 percent of the older men 
who are not in the labor force feel that they 
are not well enough to work. * * * There 
is a noticeable tendency * * * for the older 
man to be demoted even before he stops 
working. 


And listen to the equally forthright 
conclusions of another’ participant in 
this survey, Prof. Peter O. Steiner: 

Dr. Dorfman— 


He writes— 
has suggested one dismal conclusion: A sig- 
nificant increase in the labor force partici- 
pation of the aged is not to be expected. I 
suggest another: The resources of the aged 
are, to a shocking degree, inadequate, 


It seems clear to me, therefore, that we 
cannot continue to hope that we will find 
the solution in some easy panacea, any 
more than we can solve these problems 
by ignoring them, 
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Another development of our time; 
which sometimes tends to create the 
illusion that the problem is solving itself 
is the development of private Pension 
plans. Again, I would be the first to Say 
that the further development of such 
plans is @ sound approach to the prop. 
lems of many individuals. But I mug 
also point out that such private Plans 
have at least three limitations in meeting 
the overall problem. First, they tend to 
penalize the worker if he moves from 
one plant to another. Second, they 
make it harder for older workers to fing 
employment because of the increaseq 
pension costs for older workers. Third 
they do not give adequate coverage. The 
first two defects cannot be eliminate 
without creating grave financial prob. 
lems for individual employers and for 
the economy as a whole as well as for 
our senior citizens. The lack of ade. 
quate coverage is suggested by recent 
estimates that only about 1 of every ¢ 
workers today is covered by such a plan, 

Once again, then, we are faced with 
the fact that the problem is not solving 
itself. I am convinced we must accept 
retirement from the labor force as the 
inevitable answer for most of our old 
folks. I believe that until we have a 
complete picture of the role of retire- 
ment benefits and annuities in providing 
income for our senior citizens—the kind 
of information my bill would provide— 
we will not be able to find solutions ina 
realistic or mature way. Until that time 
we shall be dealing in half-truths, or 
wishful thinking, with regard to one of 
the most important problems which we 
face today. As Berrard Baruch, one of 
our most eminent oldsters has said: 

The economic problem of the aged is in- 
creasing. Down through the ages, there 
have been every kind of pills, theories, treat- 
ments, to avoid old age * * *, In our coun- 
try and in our times, we don’t need these 
weird ideas. 


And now, lest I be accused of paint- 
ing too gloomy a picture, let me speak 
briefiy on the positive developments of 
recent years which will help us to find 
these solutions. First of all, it seems 
clear to me that there is a growing in- 
terest, in certain areas, in getting at the 
facts and studying the problems in a 
realistic way. I have cited the conclu- 
sions of some of the studies which have 
already begun to appear, covering se- 
lected groups of our population. The 
conference in London of the Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress, which I 
mentioned at the beginning of my re- 
marks, is further evidence not only of 
the growing interest in such problems, 
but also of the fact that we have men 
and women trained in this field who are 
capable of conducting such a study as 
I propose. 

In this country this interest is be- 
coming apparent at a community-wide 
and statewide level. Early this year 
representatives of health and welfare 
authorities in the 48 States were brought 
together in a series of regional confer- 
ences under the auspices of the National 
Committee on Aging of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. A majority 
of the States have called general con- 
ferences on the subject or have con- 
ducted special studies in the field. Many 
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individual communities and many in- 
dividual citizens are demonstrating their 
willingness to approach these problems 
directly and realistically. In my own 
state one such individual citizen, Robert 
Gaede, of Ridgewood, is compiling a 
directory of recreational facilities for 
senior citizens in the entire State of 
New Jersey. 

All of this interest and all of this abil- 
ity must, I am convinced, be recog- 
nized more concretely at the Federal 
jevel—and my bill proposes to do just 
that in a way which will not only give 
us adequate working knowledge of the 
situation in which we find ourselves, but 
will also be useful in the development 
of the activities on the part of States, 
communities, and-individual citizens. 

I have confidence, born in my deep 
conviction that we have, in this country, 
demonstrated our ability to meet and 
master problems which may seem insu- 
perable that we will find solutions. My 
confidence is based on our spontaneous, 
if sometimes slow, adjustment to the 
facts of life. I suggest that our high 
standard of living may mean other 
things than just more or better com- 
modities. It may mean a lower rate of 
labor force participation especially 
among young mothers and older folks. 
It could mean more leisure. It may be 
that our existing retirement pattern is 
out of date as a result of the medical and 
industrial advances which I have men- 
tioned. As for myself, I am convinced 
that the conventional retirement age of 
65 years is already outmoded—as recent 
pension-planning procedures are al- 
ready indicating. Looking back at our 
times from the year 2,000 it may well be 
that the transformations which must 
come will seem as spontaneous and nat- 
ural as the increased urbanization and 
industrialization, or the growing partici- 
pation of women in the labor force which 
has happened in our lifetime. 

I want to make it clear, therefore, that 
my purpose in introducing my bill is to 
begin to put to use the science and the 
skill and the great ingenuity of our citi- 
zenry in meeting the problems I have 
outlined. I am convinced that we can- 
not begin to meet them until we know 
what they are, on a broad base. As a 
first long step in this direction, I urge 
your support for H. R. 3313 so that the 
Commission on old-age and retirement 
benefits may be set up immediately. We 
owe it to those senior citizens who are 
today facing the problems of getting 
enough to eat, a place to live, and the 
right kind of medical care. Indeed we 
owe it to ourselves. 

The article from the Newark News 
follows: 

STupYINnG CaRE Or AGED 

Constant increase in the number of aged 
persons throughout the Western World is a 
problem with which society is grappling, but 
for which, as a whole, it has found no defi- 
nite solution. That is why 50 experts in 
the care of old people have flown to London 
to attend the International Gerontological 
Congress, Later they will go to Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark to see what progress 
is being made there. Then one group will 
visit the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and 
Britain. The other will go to Germany and 
Switzerland, 
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As scientists devoted to the phenomena 
of old age the travelers from our shores will 
doubtless be asked how the United States, 
as the richest and most powerful of nations, 
deals with the mental and physical status of 
those no longer able to work or who are de- 
nied employment because of advancing 
years. There should be nothing surprising 
in the knowledge that Federal old-age pen- 
sions and private pension systems combined 
are in most instances inadequate for full 
support. For this is a nation where, since 
Franklin’s day, thrift has always been 
preached, and has been practiced by many. 

The gerontologists are less concerned 
about normal diseases among the aged than 
about the degenerative ailments—cardiac 
and circulatory. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have special housing, even villages, set 
aside for the aged, like a few communities 
in Florida and southern California. 

But some of our scientists think that type 
of segregation might be mentally injurious 
to many. They will find elaborate arrange- 
ments to care for the aged in the Scandi- 
navian countries. In Germany and Switzer- 
land a medical group will study what has re- 
cently been learned and done about the bi- 
ology and chemistry of old age. In France 
our travelers will see what it is that keeps 
the aged in the younger family group. As 
an outcome of this trip, while there may 
not be unanimity of opinion, there is certain 
to be acquisition of knowledge that can be 
put to profit. 





United Nations Charter Revision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a thought-provoking letter 
I have received from Miss Ada Hanson, 
of Minneapolis, on the subject of the 
United Nations charter review and re- 
vision. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: It is with great ap- 
preciation to you that I say thank you for 
your part in the conducting of the U. N. 
Charter review hearings in Minneapolis on 
Saturday, July 10, 1954. Your questions and 
comments on specific phases were very 
helpful. 

After listening to the hearings all day I 
wish to point up those ideas which to me 
seem especially pertinent to consideration 
of charter review and revision. 

1. We need a charter review. When a ma- 
chine, an organization, or a system is not 
functioning properly and is not accomplish- 
ing the job for which it was intended (in this 
case, to keep the peace) it is time for a thor- 
ough examination. 

2. We need charter revision. When exami- 
nation reveals that that machine or system 
is not adequate for the job because of con- 
struction defects, the experts are called in— 
to study, make recommendations, and to act. 
(In this case some of the structural defects 
are the assumption of unanimity of nations, 
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= 
and the lack of sufficient specific powers to 
give it police, courts, and tribunals.) 

3. We need much study and wide range of 
opinions. The example of public hearings 
is an indication of what is needed through- 
out the country. The friendly listening to 
all types of opinions is what will bring out 
final good decisions. 

4. From this point now, the important 
Phases of charter revision in my opinion 
are: 

Specific strengthening of the U. N. powers 
to deal with war and aggression. 

Specific limitations on the legal powers of 
the U. N.—limiting the legal power to the 
matters of war, aggression, and armaments. 
(All powers not specifically delegated to the 
U. N. to be reserved to member nations.) 

Control of arms and armaments with grad- 
ual disarmament down to that necessary for 
internal law and order (but insufficient for 
aggression against another nation). 

Final aim—universal membership. 

In other words the revision of the U. N. 
Charter sufficiently to permit the following 
and carryjng out of the program outlined in 
President Eisenhower’s speech of April 16, 
1953, to the newspaper editors, should make 
of the U. N. an organization with sufficient 
specific powers necessary to keep the peace, 
You could do no better service to your coun- 
try and to our world than to “carry the ball” 
for charter review and revision. We need 
the U. N.—but need a strengthened U. N. 

Cordially, 
Apa Hanson. 





Upper Colorado River Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 at 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House in rejecting the rule 
to bring legislation authorizing the FPry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project to the floor 
recalls that there is now pending in 
the Committee on Rules a request for 
a rule on H. R. 4449, the upper Colorado 
River storage project bill. In connec- 
tion with that legislation I wish to point 
out to the Members of the House that 
on July 27 the San Francisco Chronicle 
carried an article by its political editor, 
Mr. Earl C. Behrens, outlining certain 
factors which have a bearing on whether 
the project should be authorized at this 
time. 

The article points out that the project 
involves an eventual cost of approxi- 
mately one and a half billion dollars, 
and that the people of California would 
be taxed in excess of $93 million to bear 
their share of this cost. The article fur- 
ther breaks down this cost by cities and 
counties within the State and points out 
that every individual Californian would 
be hit for $7.61. The question is then 
raised as to whether this subsidy by the 
taxpayers is not grossly excessive in con- 
sideration of the fact that the project 
will provide water for only 370,000 acres 
of land at a cost of over $2,500 per acre. 

Mr. Behrens also mentions that the 
Colorado River Board of the State of 
California opposes present enactment of 
H. R. 4449 on the ground that the United 
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States Supreme Court now has under 
consideration litigation between ~ the 
States of California and Arizona which 
opens to question the terms and condi- 
tions set down in the Colorado River 
Compact and the Boulder Canyon Pro- 
ject Act, under which the development 
and apportionment of the water re- 
sources of the Colorado River Basin, both 
upper and lower, must be determined. 
The statement is made that California’s 
$700 million investment in water devel- 
opment projects, made in reliance upon 
maintaining the present apportionment 
of Colorado River water among the 
States, would be jeopardized by any fur- 
ther legislation which might encroach 
upon the rights recognized in the lower 
basin States by those documents. It is 
contended that until the Supreme Court 
renders a decision clarifying the division 
of waters provided for in the compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the pending legislation by permitting 
further withdrawals in the upper basin 
would prejudice the possible findings of 
the Court. 

One other major question raised by 
the San Francisco Chronicle article re- 
lates to the sufficiency of total waterfiow 
in the Colorado River. The upper Colo- 
rado River project, it is contended, 
would be capable of intercepting several 
years’ total flow of the river while the 
storage reservoirs were being filled. 
Present projects on the lower river, no- 
tably at Hoover Dam, require nearly all 
of the present flow to assure their pres- 
ent firm output of electric power. With- 
out statutory controls to require contin- 
uance of an adequate flow into these pro- 
jects, the power revenues upon which 
they depend for financing could be ser- 
iously impaired. 

The article concludes by pointing out 
that the Hoover Commission is now 
studying all Federal water and power 
policies, including those for the Colorado 
River Basin. The contention is made 
that in view of this study the Congress 
should not adopt any legislation estab- 
lishing new policies until the Commis- 
sion’s report is completed. 


The article follows: 
Drnosaur DaM PLAN WovuLp Cost STATE 
$93 MILLION 


(By Earl C. Behrens) 


WasnINncron, July 26.—California'’s share 
of the cost of the proposed $1.5 billion 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
would inundate Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment would be in excess of $93 million, ac- 
cording to opponents of the proposal. 

A bill approved by the House Interior 
Committee authorizes hydroelectric installa- 
tions behind dams at Glen Canyon, on the 
Colorado River in northern Arizona; Cure- 
canti, on the Gunnison River in Colorado, 
and Echo Park, in the Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Legislation is also pending in the Senate. 
The Senate Interior Committee last week 
approved & measure which would author- 
ize 6 major dams instead of the 3 in the 
House bill. This proposal would also in- 
clude an Echo Park Dam. 

Both bills involve a cost of about $1.5 
million. 

GAN FRANCISCO’S SHARE 

San Francisco County taxpayers, would be 

hit by an estimated 65,587,700 as their 


rg of the big Federal project’s ultimate 
Cos 
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Alameda County taxpayers would have to 
dig up more than $6 million for Uncle Sam 
in the distribution of the costs by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Other San Francisco Bay area estimates 
include San Mateo County, $2,317,000; Santa 
Clara, $2,835,000; Sonoma, $842,500; Marin, 
$693,000, and Napa, $434,800. 

Los Angeles, of course, would pay the 
bulk of the future bill, something over $36 
million being its share. 

A bitter fight will be waged against the 
Senate bill authorizing the immediate con- 
struction of six big power dams. 

The Echo Park Dam will “invade” the 
Dinosaur National Monument and break 80 
years of conservation policy, according to a 
minority report by 9 Members of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
One of the Members who signed the report 


was Craig Hosmer, Republican, of Long 
Beach. 
Representative CLam ENGLE, Democrat, 


Red Bluff, however, was one of the majority 
Members who approved the legislation in 
the House committee. 


OTHER DAMS 


In addition to the Echo Park Dam, the 
Senate legislation provides for the Glen Can- 
yon Dam in Arizona; Navaho in New Mexico, 
Flaming Gorge on the Utah border and Cross 
mountain and Curecanti Dams in Colorado. 

Fred W. Simpson, San Diego, chairman of 
the Colorado River Board of California, is 
here aiding in what may be a hopeless fight 
to defer action on the legislation for both 
the series of dams, including the Echo Park 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect in Colorado. 

One of the reasons the California repre- 
sentatives want the big projects held up for 
more study is the fact that litigation involv- 
ing California and Arizona over the division 
of Colorado river water is now proceeding. 

George I. Haight, Chicago attorney, the 
special master appointed by the United 
States Supreme Court, in the Colorado River 
litigation will meet with the Arizona and 
California-Colorado River Board members in 
Phoenix, August 65 to work out procedure 
for the hearings which he will hold to ob- 
tain testimony in the dispute. 


COMPLAINT 


Members of Congress are receiving com- 
plaints from all parts of the Nation from con- 
servationists who protest the despoiling of 
Dinosaur National Monument. Many of 
those communicating with Congress contend 
that there are better sites for a dam than 
Echo Park. Supervisors Association. 

Among California organizations opposing 
the legislature are the State Grange, various 
committees of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, many city councils in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the CIO and the AFL. 

Fears are expressed that southern Cali- 
fornia’s future water supply will be endan- 
gered if the upper basin projects are con- 
structed by the Federal Government. 

Chairman Simpson, of California’s Colo- 
rado River Board declares that California 
favors continuation of the development of 
the water resources of the Colorado River 
Basin on a sound economic basis, as the need 
for development occurs. 

“California,” he states on behalf of the 
board, “recognizes the right of the upper 
basin States to utilize the waters apportioned 
by the Colorado River Compact as approved 
by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, but sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions of those 
documents as the Supreme Court construe 
them in the case of Arizona versus Califor- 
nia now pending. 

PROTECTING $700,000,000 

“By the same token, California, in protec- 
tion of its investment of nearly $700 million 
in water development projects which it has 
made in reliance upon the Colorado River 
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Compact and the Boulder Canyon Project act 
and the economy and population o; »,, 
than 4 million people dependent upon these 
works, must resist legislation which wy uld 
encroach upon the rights recognized in the 
lower basin States by those documents.” 

The Colorado River storage project, as now 
proposed, it is contended, “would intercept” 
the lower basin’s water supply with giant 
reservoirs at Echo Park (flooding Dinosayr 
National Monument), Glen Canyon, ang 
Curecanti capable of storing several years’ 
flow of the river. In the absence of statutory 
controls of the operation of such reseryoirs 
designed to protect the output of firm power 
at Hoover Dam, upon which the United States 
and the power contractors relied, the use of 
such large storage could result in seriously 
curtailing the revenues at Hoover Dam ang 
other dams on the lower river and upon 
which these lower projects depend {or 
financing. 

Simpson said, “It is against the best inter. 
ests of both the power users in the lower 
basin and the Federal Treasury to so legis. 
late.” 

The contention also is made that a Fed. 
eral subsidy of over $2,500 an acre of irrigated 
land and the postponement for nearly 50 
years of the commencement of repayment of 
irrigation would be on unwarranted and un- 
justified burden on the Nation’s taxpayers, 


DOUBLY AFFECTED 


“California, as a major taxpaying State, {s 
doubly affected, because the amount of the 
overdraft on the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River Basin,” states Simpson, “is di- 
rectly related to the amount of Federal sub- 
sidy to the irrigation projects creating the 
overdraft.” 

Objections are raised to the legislation 
which is part of the Department of Interior 
program on the grounds that the subsidy by 
the taxpayers to provide water for less than 
370,000 acres of land is grossly excessive; 
that the Government would be put directly 
into the power business; that the financing 
plan is unrealistic; that the project is not 
self-liquidating and that the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget for drastic 
revision of the legislation were ignored. 

A plea also has been made that since the 
Hoover Commission is now investigating and 
making recommendations as to all water and 
power policies, no legislation should be 
adopted by Congress establishing new pol- 
icies until the report of the Commission is 
completed. 

California’s ultimate share of the costs of 
the projects would amount to 9.32 percent 
of the total cost and every man, woman, and 
child in the State would be hit for $7.61 as 
his share of the huge undertaking. 





We Can Stop the Reds in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Maj. Gen. Claire Chenault 
which spells out a proposed solution to 
@ perplexing problem. Since we now 
are losing ground steadily in the area 
referred to in this article, we cannot 
afford to minimize any suggestion which 
offers an improvement. 

This article was called to my attention 
by Mr. J. A. Jones, a prominent business- 
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man of Pensacola, in my home State 


of Florida: 

We Can SToP THE RepDs In ASIA 
By Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault as told to 
( Joe Carmichael) 


If the Communists take Indochina, the 
United States will have to pull its defense 
line back to Alaska, Hawaii, and America’s 
west coast. 

And, in view of long-range submarines and 
pombers in use today, that is too close. 

we can’t hold Asia if we lose Indochina. 
All Indonesia will be exposed then to Com- 
munist attack, as will be the Philippines, 
Formosa, and Japan. 

Our present defense line in Asia begins in 
Alaska, traces out the Aleutians to Japan, 
Formosa, the Philippines, and along the 
northern border of Indochina to Siam. Siam 
is the anchor of our defense line. If Indo- 
china falls the Communists will have driven 
a wedge into that defense line; it will be 
proken and flanked. 

It seems the administration in Washing- 
ton is preparing us for intervention in Indo- 
china. That is the worst thing that could 
happen. 

Indochina is important, but direct inter- 
yention by us is not the way to win the war. 
We should use all those Asiatics who are 
interested in fighting communism. 

The way for us to win the war in Indo- 
china is for us not to fight in Indochina. 
The Reds have got to be stopped in other 
areas first. I don’t believe a_war in Indo- 
china could be won by the combined forces 
of the United States,*France, and Great 
Britain—the terrain is’ just too difficult. 

There are two possible areas in which we 
could wage a winning war to stop the Com- 
munists in Indochina. The areas are; (1) 
Korea, (2) southeast China. 

Both Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai- 
shek could go to town if we’d just let them. 
There have been statements of their people’s 
desires to unify all of Korea and to re- 
conquer China. The ideas have become 
national objectives. 

Red China can’t arm and feed more than 
1 million first-class troops. The Reds say 
they have 4 to 5 million soldiers—but 3 to 4 
million of those are provincials, second-line 
Chinese troops not properly equipped or 
trained. 

The equipment for Red China’s first-line 
troops comes from Russia through Siberia 
by rail to Mukden. Korea is only 150 miles 
from the Mukden railhead. Add 1,500 more 
miles from Mukden to South China and you 
see how the Reds’ supply headache increases. 
All supplies, all troops, to a South China 
front would have to be moved overland by 
rail, for there are no rivers running in that 
direction. So South China is where Chiang 
should hit. 

A simultaneous campaign into North Korea 
would harass the Communists still more. 
Reports indicate that during the Korean war 
half the Communist forces were Chinese. 
They were Chinese who could not have been 
there if there had been a line to defend in 
south China. 

Get my idea? ‘Two fronts, 1,500 miles 
apart, with fighting in Korea and south 
China at the same time. The Reds would 
have a problem in logistics that could not be 
solved. They would have to quit in Indo- 
china to do what they could in China and 
Korea, 

We would end the Red menace in Indo- 
china and we would do it without having to 
use a single American ground soldier to fire 
& gun. 


To make the pincer squeeze effective we 
would have to use naval units to blockade 
the coasts of China and Korea. We would 
Supply experts to supervise ground serv- 
ices—quartermaster, communications, medi- 
cal. We would supply the South Koreans 
and the Chinese Nationalists with arms, 
ammunition, and other war equipment. 
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In October the monsoons will be over in 
Indochina. Clearing days will bring out 
Vietminh forces for harder and better fight- 
ing, because of increased Russian supplies 
and supervision. If a forecast I made earlier 
comes true, October will bring MIG fighters 
flown by “volunteers” and possibly Viet- 
minh pilots. The French won’t be able to 
stop such air attacks. : 

To put this logical plan into operation we 
will have to start almost immediately train- 
ing and equipping additional military forces 
in South Korea and Formosa. 

South Korea needs 14 million troops with 
as much air and as much light naval forces 
as we can train. An additional 150,000 Na- 
tionalists should be added to Chiang’s forces. 
There we would have 24 million first-class, 
well-armed, well-trained troops, well sup- 
ported by air and naval forces. In no way 
could the Reds meet that. They couldn't 
concentrate in the north because of fear of 
Chiang and they couldn’t concentrate in the 
south because of transportation difficulties. 

In South Korea and Nationalist China we 
have two military forces willing to fight com- 
munism. Their plans fit into our plan, 

What is our plan? 

Our plan is to contain communism in Asia, 
to prevent its spread. As I said, their plans 
fit perfectly into our plans. 

Sometimes I get the half-hearted objec- 
tion: “What if Syngman Rhee or Chiang Kai- 
shek won't stop when we want them to?” 

The answer is very simple. All we have to 
do is stop their supply lines. They can’t 
manufacture their own arms and supplies. 
There is no danger of their going farther 
than we want. They have to comply with 
our limitations, 

And I hear the question: “Won’t attacks by 
Nationalist China and South Korea on the 
mainland and on North Korea set the fuse of 
world war III?” 

I think this plan of two-pronged attack is 
one of the surest ways of preventing world 
war III, 

Russia won’t go to war for its satellites. It 
never has and it never will. And there is no 
reason for going to war in Europe for what 
happens in Asia. I never have believed that 
Russia would start anything in Europe until 
her Asiatic flank is secured. 

The Reds’ No. 1 objective is to take Asia 
and hold it solid. They need more supplies 
to feed their war machine. Indochina, for 
instance, can furnish enough rice to feed 
1 million more troops; it has lead, iron, coal, 
tin, timber—all sort of natural resources 
that Red China needs. If Red. China suc- 
ceeds in getting Indochina it could support 
twice as many troops as it now has. 

Politically, too, Indochina is important to 
the Communists. 

Russia has been talking of a Laotian Peo- 
ples Republic which would include north 
Siam and part of Burma as well as Indochina. 
The republic would include all those people 
with a common tongue. Furthermore, a 
Communist victory in Indochina would lose 
for the United States all the confidence ever 
given us by the Asiatics. 

Would accreditation of the Red China 
Peking Government to the United Nations 
buy peace in Indochina? 

The Reds have the same objective now that 

they’ve had for years, and they will not be 
appeased. Compromising with them by put- 
ting Red China in the U. N. would only make 
problems more difficult, instead of easier. 
The Communists wouldn’t relinquish their 
objectives for admission to the U. N. We'd 
have just as much chance of gajning peace 
in Asia by admitting the Reds to some fra- 
ternal lodge. 
* In 1949 I warned the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee that if the United States didn’t 
save China from communism the Red tide 
would engulf Indochina, Malaya, Siam, 
Burma, Indonesia, and eventually threaten 
the Philippines and Formosa. 

When I made that forecast I tried to vis- 
ualize the Communist plan in Asia. I tried 
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to put myself in their place in China. What 
did they need? Rice, resources, manpower. 
My forecast is coming true. 

So far, the Philippines have been pro- 
tected. If the Reds get Indochina it will 
be only a short distance across a quiet 
sea to the islands. The Communists will 
send in agitators and arms, and trouble will 
follow. 

Malaya will be in grave danger. Britain 
soon will be hollering for help if the Reds 
take Indochina. 

Roads are being built all over Tibet. That’s 
right in line with Red strategy. Burma 
will be very vulnerable. Roads from south- 
west Burma to Yunan Province in China 
will give access to central Burma. 

The Communists failed to get atl of Korea. 
They threw their forces into Indochina, 
If they don’t get Indochina they'll call a 
cease-fire and turn their strength to Tibet, 
Nepal, India. 

Communist aggression is flexible. Our de- 
fense has not been flexible. We've been 
forced to fight wherever the Communists 
dictate. 

The only way to keep Asia is to have our 
friends on the mainland of China and in 
the whole of Korea. 

Looking at a map it appears absurd that 
the Nationalists occupying an island the 
size of Formosa could hope to retake a land 
the size of China. But Nationalist China 
consists of a lot more than just Formosa. 

I mean by that, if the Nationalists would 
make a beachhead on south China and hold 
it, they could count on 90 percent of China’s 
people to help. They would help in various 
ways—take up arms, engage in sabotage, do 
what they could to aid the Nationalists. 

I am being conservative in my 90-percent 
estimate. Of the 14,500 Red Chinese prison- 
ers captured in the Korean war who wanted to 
go to Formosa instead of returning to China, 
only 2 had ever been to Formosa. On ques- 
tioning, these fellows said that 95 percent 
of the people inside China now were bit- 
terly opposed to communism and would 
fight against it if they had a chance of 
winning. 

As another bit of proof, Nationalist raids 
on the mainland first met with stubborn re- 
sistance. Now many Reds are giving up by 
units—squads, platoons, companies. In fact, 
the Communists have become very worried 
about morale. 

Now seems like a good time to launch the 
logical pincers movement in Korea and 
South China, doesn’t it? Then why don't 
we do it, you ask, and stop the fighting in 
Indochina and save our defense line from be- 
ing rolled back to our own west coast? 

Qne reason is the British influence in our 
foreign policy. 

Great Britain has declined to a second- 
or third-rate power yet she still is trying to 
dominate world politics. Britain wants to 
regain the monopoly of trade in China. 
That’s why she’s been playing footsie with 
the Communists. The British hate Chiang 
Kai-shek because he preferred to do business 
with Americans. 

The second reason is a strong remnant of 
the Roosevelt-Truman regime in Washing- 
ton. History indicates that their policies 
aided communism. The remnant has a 
great deal of influence on today’s policies. 

Those two forces, the British influence and 
the remnant of pro-Communist or fellow- 
traveling regimes, have combined to prevent 
us from having a sensible policy in the Far 
East. 

Communists measure world affairs in terms 
of power and force. Pretensions don’t mean 
a thing. The Reds prey on weakness, and 
back off from strength. 

The United States has been trying to form 
a giant combine to stop communism auto- 
matically. But it won’t work. There are 
a lot of people in the combine who don’t 
want to fight. 

Instead of teaming with Great Britain and 
France in Asia, we could do a lot better with 
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another triangular alliance—the United 
States, Formosa and South Korea. Here 
would be a combine willing to fight commun- 
ism. 

And the only way to stop communism is 
with force used in the right places. 





Hate Propaganda Through the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the reply of the Postmaster 
General to my resolution of inquiry, 
House Resolution 632, also appended. 
The attachments are available for in- 
spection at my office: 

OFrFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for a report, by July 26, 1954, 
on House Resolution 632. 

House Resolution’ 632 requests that the 
Postmaster General furnish to the House of 
Representatives certain information with re- 
spect to 10 single print and periodical publi- 
cations. The information requested is: 

(a) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the distribution of these 
publications; 

(b) The time or times of such transmission, 
the volume of mail in each case, and the 
class of mail used; 

(c) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission, from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States, of any of these publica- 
tions; and 

(a) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard- 
ing the transmission of these publications 
through the mails. 

The records of the Department at the 
headquarters office at Washington, D. C., do 
not contain all of the information sought by 
this resolution. For example, if any of these 
publications are mailed at the third-class 
rate of postage, under permit or otherwise, 
the only complete record of such mailing 
would be at the office of mailing. The vol- 
ume of individual issues of second-class pub- 
lications can be obtained only from the post 
office where the publication is entered. Ac- 
cordingly, in these two respects at least, I 
will have to call upon the postmasters at the 
points of mailing for the information re- 
quested. This is being done, and as soon as 
information is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee. 

The information presently at hand is set 
forth in the attachment to this letter. 

Of prime importance among the items re- 
quested by this resolution is a report on the 
action taken with respect to these publi- 
cations. 

The has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be trans- 
mitted through the mails. It has, for ex- 
ample, said that obscene materials are non- 
mailable (18 U. 8S. Code, sec. 1461). This 
same section of the Criminal Code provides 
that matter of the character tending to in- 
cite arson, murder, or’ assassination is also 
noamailable. 

Section 1717 of title 18, United States 
Code, provides that circulars, postcards, 
prints, newspapers, etc., which contain mat- 
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ter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion, or forceful resistance to any law of 
the United States are nonmailable. This 
same section also provides that matter in 
violation of a number of other sections of 
title 18 is likewise nonmailable. Among the 
sections listed is 2388, which section pro- 
vides, in effect, that whoever, when the 
United States is at war, makes or conveys 
false reports or false statements with intent 
to interfere with the operation or success of 
the military forces of the United States, or 
to promote the success of its enemies or 
willfully causes or attempts to cause insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty in the military forces, or obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment services to the in- 
jury of the United States, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000. Mail matter doing 
any of these things is nonmailable. 

The sections of the law which might be 
said to cover the publications listed in the 
resolution are 1461, 1717, and 2388 of title 
18. It should be noted, however, that these 
sections do not expressly provide for the 
exclusion from the United States mails of 
matter attacking a particular religion, re- 
ligious group, or race. In order that publi- 
cations may be treated as nonmailable, 
therefore, it must first be determined that 
they incite to arson, assassination, or mur- 
der (sec. 1461, title 18), advocate or urge 
treason, insurrection, or forceful resistance 
to law (sec. 1717, title 18) or certain false 
reports and false statements or other mate- 
rial reasonably calculated to cause insubord- 
ination, disloyalty, or mutiny in the Armed 
Forces (sec. 2388, title 18). 

With respect to these sections of the Code, 
the courts have, on a number of occasions, 
held that before a violation of the sections 
could be spelled out and therefore before 
the material could be called nonmailable, it 
was necessary that there be a clear and pres- 
ent danger that the things proscribed by the 
statute would come about. Because of these 
interpretations the Post Office Department 
has rarely been able to find that publica- 
tions of an anti-Semetic, anti-Catholic, anti- 
Negro or anti any other race, creed or color, 
were nonmailable. In reviewing publica- 
tions of this character the Department has, 
on occasion, sought the advice and counsel 
of the Department of Justice. That De- 
partment has consistently advised that be- 
fore publications may be declared nonmail- 
able under these sections of the law the 
requisite, intent, and willfulness, must be 
spelled out. 

It is, of course, regretted that the postal 
facilities are employed for the dissemination 
of material of this type. However, in the 
absence of authority to exclude it, the Post- 
master General has no alternative but to 
accept the material and deliver it to destina- 
tion. 

I regret that I am not able at this time to 
fully comply with the information requested 
in this resolution. It is a physical impossi- 
bility to produce all of this information 
within the time prescribed, because, as has 
been above noted, much of the information 
requested must be procured from points far 
distant from the headquarters of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Due to the urgency of this request, this 
report has not been cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


House Resolution 632 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General is 
hereby requested to furnish to the House of 
Representatives at the earliest practicable 
date, full and complete information with re- 
spect to the following: 

(1) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the transmission and 
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distribution of the following describeq pub. 
lications: 

1. Common Sense, allegedl i 
twice monthly at Union, NY. pana 

2. Pamphlet entitled “The War Criminals" 
attributed to Editor Einar Aberg, Norryiken 
Sweden, allegedly published in 1950. s 

8. A single sheet entitled “Communism » 
by the same editor as in item 2 and from 
the same place, carrying the pictures bearing 
the date “February 1954.” 

4. A single sheet headed “Stop Invasion» 
allegedly issued by the Committee To save 
the McCarran Act, Tulsa, Okla., or Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

5. A periodical publication Williams In. 
telligence Summary, allegedly published at 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

6. A single sheet headed “Open Letter to 
Congress,” allegedly published by West Vir. 
ginia Anti-Communist League, Huntington, 
W. Va. " 

7. The Cross and the Flag, allegedly pub- 
lished monthly at Los Angeles, Calif. 

8. A single sheet headed, “The Kiss of 
Death,” allegedly issued by the Citizens Pro. 
tective Association, St. Louis, Md. 

9. A periodical publication called the 
Western Voice, allegedly published in Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

10. The American Nationalist, allegedly 
published at Inglewood, Calif. 

(2) The time or times of such transmis- 
sion and distribution described in (1) above, 
the volume of mail in each case, and the class 
of mail used therein. 

(3) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States of any of the material 
described in (1) above. 

(4) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard. 
ing the transmission and _ distribution 
through the mails of the material described 
in (1) above. 





To Reorganize the Capito! Police Force 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules indicated that the lead- 
ership supported this bill. There is di- 
vided opinion among the Members, but 
as far as the leadership of the House is 
concerned, I feel that they still stand for 
some approach to a merit system for the 
Capitol Police. 

I feel the House would be interested in 
knowing some of the background lead- 
ing up to this particular bill. 

For 102 years the Capitol Police sys- 
tem has been on patronage. The pres- 
ent captain, 8 lieutenants, 9 sergeants, 
and 139 privates have during these many 
years been designated or recommended 
by Members of the House and the other 
body. And that is true as of this time. 

Under this bill there is no particular 
effort being made to immediately bring 
absolute security to this House Cham- 
ber. We do feel that it is an approach 
in the right direction to try to bring the 
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Capitol Police system under a merit 
wee thls point I want to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for the members of the 
sent police force. The incident that 
presen : 

happened on March 1 is not at all di- 
rected toward the Capitol Police. It has 
come to my attention tht perhaps cer- 
tain Members feel that this bill is di- 
rected toward them. That is not true. 
At no time during the discussion in our 
committee was there any reflection 
whatsoever on the present Capitol 
police. The House itself must assume 
personal responsibility for the neglect 
that we ourselves have allowed the 
Chamber to gain, by virtue of the rules 
that have been adopted, because under 
the present rules of the House the Cap- 
itol Police are not allowed to enter the 
gallery unless invited to do so. Under 
our particular bill, the rules of the House 
will have to be amended, in order that 
these men may go into the gallery. 

But I do want to make this statement 
concerning the men on the present 
force. Let us think for a moment about 
the present organization. Of the pres- 
ent 157 on the force, 83 are students; 
approximately 15 of those men are 50 
years of age and over; there are 3 on 
the force who are 60 years or over. 
There are 4 on the force who are 70 
years or Over. Approximately 16 men 
on the force have served for over 3 
years. There are 15 on the force who 
have served for over 15 years, and there 
are 13 on the force who have served over 
9 years. I have no idea as to the polit- 
ical affiliation of any member of the 
force. 

I would like to point out there is noth- 
ing in this bill that would prevent stu- 
dents from taking the examinations and 
having membership on the force; but 
it would mean, under this particular bill 
and under the rules adopted, that they 
would have to give their full time to the 
work. 

If you have the bill before you I would 
like to direct your attention to page 
18, section 2 of the bill. 

Section 2 (b) sets up the Capitol Po- 
lice Board. The Capitol Police Board is 
composed of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol and the Sergeants at Arms of the 
Senate and House. The Capitol Police 
Board has been in force for many, many 
years. 

The bill provides that the member- 
ship may go up to as many as 200. It 
is not contemplated that the present 
force would be increased. I know there 
are Members on the House floor who 
would be interested in whether or not 
the police of the Library of Congress 
and the Supreme Court might not be 
brought into the Capitol police system. 
Under the present arrangement and 
under the law we would have no au- 
thority over the police in the Library of 
Congress or in the Supreme Court. I 
was interested in determining that the 
Library of Congress has 76 members on 
its force. If we could bring the Library 
force into ours, our maximum of 200 
would not be sufficient. 

In this connection, the Supreme Court 
has 33 officers, 

The appropriation has already been 

d to cover this legislation. On 
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page 509 of the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill is an item that calls for $633,- 
203. That represents an increase of 
$217,523. This increase is reflected as 
indicated on page 3 of the report. Cer- 
tain additional men are brought into 
the system. 

Under the proposed legislation there 
would be a Chief, Capitol Police. The 
salaries are indicated. I point out that 
the salaries indicated are the gross 
salary. 

I think the House is entitled to know 
there would be certain increases. The 
captain is now receiving a total gross of 
$5,813.33. Under this proposed legisla- 
tion he would receive $8,500. The lieu- 
tenant is now receiving $4,283.05. He 
would receive under this legislation 
$6,009. 

The privates are now receiving 
$3,996.27. It is proposed under this par- 
ticular bill that they would fall within 
class 1 or 2, and the class 2 would call 
for a total gross of $4,115, as compared 
with the present salary scale of 
$3,996.27. 

I might add in passing that these sal- 
aries are patterned after those of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. 

You will notice that a clerk is set up 
here to officiate with and serve the Capi- 
tol Police Board. ~ 

I think it should be mentioned that 
currently and for a number of years we 
have been paying $28,000 to three Met- 
ropolitan policemen as liaison with the 
Capitol police. It is expected that with- 
in a period of time this liaison could be 
reduced to a minimum of perhaps one, 
but liaison is necessary for smooth work- 
ing between the Capitol Police and the 
Metropolitan Police. 

I would like to remind the House also 
and it perhaps should not be discussed 
at the present time, that since the 
March 1 incident, certain protection 
has been given to the Capitol which 
represents a decided increase in costs. 

There is one feature, too, that should 
be brought to mind, that under this pro- 
posed legislation on page 31, section 12, it 
is proposed to give the men training by 
the metropolitan police force. It would 
not cost the Congress anything. They 
propose to run the Capitol police in with 
their own men and give them the train- 
ing at certain periods each year. Those 
particularly better men would be given 
eertain training with the FBI. It was 
interesting to those who have gone into 
this subject that at the present time 
there is not even a book of rules, there is 
nothing to guide the men other than a 
few perhaps written instructions. But 
so far as training is concerned, they do 
not receive any specialized training 
whatsoever. It has been determined 
also that perhaps some of the men who 
have been placed on the force have never 
had a gun in their hands. 

I think it should be pointed out also 
that after the examination they will 
serve on a temporary basis for 1 year. 
All of the members would, of course, be 
subject to the examination which I shall 
not discuss but other members of the 
committee will follow that this is truly 
a merit system. At the present time 
there is no security clearance on any of 
the men, but under this proposed legisla- 
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tion there would be the usual security 
check. The bill also provides for vet- 
erans’ preference and the bill provides 
for an oral examination. 





Too Much of the Wrong Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a recent article by Dorothy 
Thompson in which she contends that 
the settlement at Geneva is considered a 
defeat of an American policy which has 
changed sharply since Washington’s 
day: 

Too MucH or THE WRONG THING—SETTLE- 
MENT AT GENEVA HELD DEFEAT OF AN AMER- 
ICAN POLICY WHICH Has CHANGED SHARPLY 
SINcE WASHINGTON’s Day 


The settlement in Indochina is a defeat 
of western and especially of American pol- 
icy. It will be only another of a long series 
of defeats, if the policy is not changed. But 
instead of digesting the defeat, which, un- 
der all the circumstances, was inevitable, 
attempts (such as that of Senator Know- 
LAND) will be made to extend the policy, and 
to find scapegoats for American failure to do 
too little instead of too much, of the wrong 
thing. 

The wrong thing has been to desert the 
traditional and successful American policy 
laid down at the beginning of the Republic 
which has been falsely branded as isolation- 
ism. That policy was not to pull other peo- 
ples’ chestnuts out of fires, especially out of 
fires they themselves had kindled. It was 
to display toward all states, whatever their 
social and political form, a prideful courtesy 
that demanded strict reciprocity. It was to 
make no permanent alliances but to main- 
tain freedom of diplomatic action. It was 
never to be a mercenary for others, never to 
fight wars for millenial and unobtainable 
objectives, such as eternal peace and the 
world rule of law (whose law?); never to 
enter into dubiously enforceable pacts, but 
to keep one’s power in reserve; and in times 
of international crisis be prepared to say the 
last word instead of the first one. 

In the last generation nearly every vestige 
of that policy has been progressively aban- 
doned in favor of universal Galahading, until 
today there is no party in America prepared 
even to debate it. The Republican Party, 
which, as the guardian of the conservative 
and traditional American forces, should have 
done so, even at the risk, temporarily, of 
losing, joined the bandwagon of the uni- 
versal antisin campaign, and is now inherit- 
ing the debacle of its predecessors’ policies, 
which it made its own. 

Our allies, however, have had some second 
thoughts and far from being their leader 
we are becoming their barely tolerated tool. 
This column does not censure them for this. 
All States take primary cognizance of their 
own interests and limitations with a view to 
their survival—all States, apparently, except 
our own. 

Our allies count on the United States to 
back them in checking communism, or re- 
bellions for independence, whether or not 
they are Communist-led or inspired, wher- 
ever the advance of these threatens their 
own interests, as it threatened the interests 
of Prance in Indochina, and will threaten 
them increasingly in North Africa. But they 
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will certainly not join the United States in 
a@ universal crusade for liberation that might, 
conceivably, precipitate another world war. 
In the face of that possibility they will quit 
and ask the United States to ratify the terms 
of quitting, putting us in on all the defeats, 
in which, due to our prodding to hold the 
line, the United States comes off as the most 
ignominious, stripped of everything except 
a blanket of “morality” in which to wrap 
itself. . 

The advance of communism in the world 
is less a record of Russian victories than of 
American failures—of betting on the wrong 
forces (“wrong” because doomed) at the 
wrong historical time and under the wrong 
historical circumstances. Nothing could 
make the Indo-Chinese pro-French, or the 
Arab world pro-French or pro-British, or In- 
dia anti-Chinese. But America can make 
them all anti-American by convincing her- 
self that every rebellion in the world, what- 
ever its cause and case, and however in- 
evitable and overdue, is Communist-in- 
spired and must, for that reason, be sup- 
pressed. 

We had the initial advantage in Asia of 
never having been a colonial power, of be- 
ing the authors of the idea of self-determi- 
nation and national independence, of hav- 
ing no military bases or forces on the soil 
of other nations, nor using the lesser breeds 
to fight our wars. 

Not having taken up the white man’s bur- 
den, we were happily spared having to lay 
it down. Instead our leaders have taken up 
what others better trained than we, and 
wiser in experience, have been forced to cast 
off. 

This is just not bright, and no amount 
of platitudious moralizing will cover its in- 
tellectual bankruptcy. In politics results 
count, not words. 


To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9413) to reor- 
ganize the Capitol Police force in order to 
increase its efficiency in the performance of 
its duties. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I can- 
not agree with the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Bartey] that we do in fact 
give service preference and take it away 
in another section of the bill. That was 
hot the intent and that is not the fact. 

This matter was given great consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, and he should since he has men- 
tioned my name, will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me section 5 (a)? 

Mr. MOSS. If the gentleman will 
withhold for just a few moments, that 
is exactly what I will do. “Section 5, 
subsection (a) that the Capitol Police 
Board may at any time require any 
member to take a physical examination 
to be given by the attending physician of 
the Capitol,” requires that the exami- 
nation show that the person is able to 
perform his duties. That is not any dif- 
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ferent than the situation right now. At 
any time that the Capitol Police Board 
should determine that the gentleman 
you have referred to is not physically 
fit to perform his duties he would no 
longer be retained in the employment of 
the Congress. This is not an unreason- 
able requirement, it is a very ordinary 
requirement. I can think of no police 
force that does not have a similar re- 
quirement. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then of what value is 
the 5- and 10-percent preference clause? 

Mr. MOSS. The same value that it is 
in every instance where a man seeks 
employment in the Government. 

Mr. BAILEY. You give it to him in 
one section and take it away from him 
in the other. 

Mr. MOSS. 
from him. You have merely required 
that a man be physically fit to do the 
job he is employed to do. I say it is not 
an unreasonable requirement. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. In fact that is the 
only purpose for allowing the 10 per- 
cent for disability. 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEANE. In the passage of legis- 
lation like this certain people will be 
penalized. The age limit in the bill is 
62 years. There are 5 or 6 men on the 
force today who are 70 years of age. If 
we make exceptions in one case it seems 
to me it would be only fair to make them 
in terms of all these deserving men. 

I am glad to associate myself with 
the gentleman from California who has 
worked so hard and faithfully in help- 
ing draft this legislation. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to make this com- 
ment. It is well to recall here what we 
are trying to do. We are trying to pro- 
vide more security by creating a pro- 
fessional police force, by holding out in- 
ducements to attract the best possible 
people. It is not aimed at eliminating 
from the present force any man who is 
qualified. To require a minimum of 
physical fitness from a police officer is 
not in any way unreasonable. I think it 
would be fundamentally dishonest to say 
that a man unfit physically to perform 
his duties should continue on the pay- 
roll regardless. 

I urge that you defeat the amendment. 


Pity the Poor Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to cite further con- 
siderations that have weighed heavily in 
my decision to be among those voting 


You do not take it away 


July 30, 1954 


against another multibillion dollar 
propriation in the name of mutual] Se~ 
curity. An editorial appearing in the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, issue of July 
28, under the heading Pity the Poor Tax. 
payer, refiects the questioning attitude 
most citizens of my district have de. 
veloped toward Uncle Sam’s fabulous 
foreign spending. I believe it deserves 
to be quoted in its entirety: 

The United States foreign aid program for 
next year includes $800 million for Frangg 
to pay part of the costs of the Indoching 
War. That war is now over, at least tem. 
porariily. There is no longer any reason tg 
earmark this money for France. The Senate, - 
which is completing work on the fore 
aid program, should completely eliminate 
this $800 million item. 

Other cuts in foreign aid should also be 
made. The original idea of the foreign aig 
program was to fill the “dollar gap” that 
was opened between European exports to the 
United States and American exports to By. 
rope. Our aid was supposed to make up the 
difference between what they spent and 
what they earned so that they could get on 
their economic feet and then build their own 
military defenses. 

It hasn’t worked out that way. They have 
done little toward building their own de. 
fensés. And the United States has been 
more than filling the “dollar gap,” we've been 
overflowing it. In 1953 this country sold 
$21,300,000,000 worth of goods and services 
to other countries. Other countries sold 
$16,600,000,000 to the United States. Thug 
their “dollar gap” deficit was $4,700,000,000, 
But the United States gave away $6,700,000, 
000 in foreign aid last year. That is $2 bil. 
lion more than other countries needed to 
pay their bills. As a result they are all add- 
ing to their dollar reserves while the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is still shoveling out money and 
the American Government has gone deeper 
into debt. 

The Federal deficit last year was over 
$3 billion. If we had not given away that 
extra $2 billion our deficit would have been 
only $1 billion. There is no reason whatso- 
ever why the American taxpayer should have 
to pay a nickel to build up the dollar reserves 
of other nations. There is no reason why 
we should go into debt to build up surpluses 
in their treasuries. 

The Federal Government has a backlog of 
over $10 billion earmarked for foreign aid, 
To this leftover money Congress has been 
asked to add another $3 billion or so. It 
doesn’t make sense. The Senate should 
drastically cut the pending foreign aid pro- 
gram and instruct the executive branch to 
reevaluate the spending of the leftover $10 
billion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 














































































The Philosophy of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 29, 1954, in the city of 
Washington, the junior Senator of the 
great State of Nebraska, the Honorable 
SamveL W. REYNOLDS, delivered the prin- 
cipal address before the opening session 
of the Department of the District of 
Columbia, thee American Legion. 

That address by my fellow Senator 
and my fellow Legionnaire was written 
out of the rich experience of the Senator 
in his more than 35 years of active 
membership and leadership in the 
American Legion. 

It encompasses a philosophy that all 
Americans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, can wholeheartedly and enthusi- 
astically subscribe to and support. 

Because of its tremendous importance 
to every American, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the stirring address printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

In accepting my governor’s appointment to 
the United States Senate, I broke a rule of 
many years standing. When I have been 
urged to run for office, as has happened on 
many an occasion, I have always said, “No, 
thank you, I would much prefer to be the 
cussor rather than the cuseee.” Now it ap- 
pears that I'am on the receiving end. 

Like most businessmen who get to Wash- 
ington occasionally, I have seen the Senate 
in operation for many years, but only as an 
outsider looking on. Now that I have had 
a chance to look behind the scenes, I can 
say to you that it is much like a Legion con- 
vention. 

For 35 years, our Legion conventions have 
come in for much criticism by outsiders who 
never get a chance to look behind the scenes. 
They see us performing high jinx in the 
streets, debating on the floor, and parading 
in all manner of uniform, from dress to un- 
dress, but these outsiders never get to see 
behind the scenes. They never see the hard- 
working committees in action. The photo- 
graphers like to take pictures of the fellows 
performing high jinx on the street, but never 
& picture of some hard-working committee 
at two o’clock in the morning trying to do 
Something for our disabled and more un- 
fortunate buddies. 

The same holds true of the United States 
Senate. The public seldom gets an oppor- 
tunity to see a committee working long hours 
Over a tremendous stack of bills—and in 
each bill some large group of citizens has a 
keen personal interest. Just as the public 

_Would have more respect for a Legion con- 
vention if they could view the real work done 
_ in committees, so would they have more re- 
_- Spect for the United States Senate. 
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My observation, based upon a short pe- 
riod of time in which I have been a Member 
of that body, is that the Senate does not 
in any way deserve the criticism heaped 
upon it by some columnists and many edi- 
tors. A majority of the Members of the 
Senate are hard-working, conscientious in- 
dividuals, trying to do a job as they are given 
to see the light. The United States Senate, 
like any other group of typical Americans, 
is made up of some men of great ability, 
some of average ability, and some of ordinary 
ability. It would be futile for me to cata- 
logue the Members of the Senate in those 
classifications, because that would be my 
own opinion. Someone else might com- 
pletely reverse the order, were they to do the 
cataloging. 

We are all rather prone to think that the 
man who agrees with us is a smart chap, 
while the man who thinks differently than 
we do is pretty dumb. No legislative body 
can function efficiently and in an orderly 
manner unless there is respect for the other 
man’s opinion. When the Senate completes 
its work, some people applaud the lIegisla- 
tion, and some criticize it in no uncertain 
terms, but let me point out that in a free 
country, no man can have his own way. 
Only a dictator has his own way. All good 
legislation is a matter of compromise, after 
applying that most sensible principle of give 
and take, but whether you like what your 
Congress does or not, thank God, you still 
have the right to cuss, criticize, and con- 
demn—a right which we freeborn Americans 
have, and one which is enjoyed by a few 
free men in the world today. We still have 
constitutional representatives government 
in America. 

One of the great programs of the American 
Legion is our Boys State program and, as you 
know, the activities of Boys Nation is going 
on in Washington this week. This program 
of teaching the youth of America how the 
machinery of government functions is a tre- 
mendous one. I wish that we could go a 
little farther and do a little more toward 
drilling into these boys some of the funda- 
mental political philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers. 

Too few people in the Nation today under- 
stand that political philosophy. Too many 
people talk glibly of the rights which the 
Constitution grants them. Too few people 
realize that the Constitution grants no 
rights. Our freeborn American rights are 
God given. Every American is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
No king or potentate or government gave an 
American any rights—he was born with them 
and the Constitution was set up solely to 
guarantee that no government would take 
them away from him. 

The Founding Fathers knew, as did no 
group of men in all history, that government 
is the source of all tyranny and all oppres- 
sion. The Constitution which they wrote 
has but one purpose, and but one purpose 
only—to control government. Nothing 
could do more to guarantee the future great- 
ness of this Nation than to drill that simple 
philosophy into the minds of every American 
boy until it becomes his creed. If that and 
that alone were the creed of every American, 
the future of this Nation would be safe, 
regardless of what catastrophe might befall 
it. Even though many of our cities were 
destroyed by hydrogen or atomic bombs, even 
though we suffered an economic collapse of 


disastrous proportions, the cities could all be 
rebuilt and our economy restored, provided 
the survivors could carry on under the same 
political creed as did their forebears. 

I have put my thought in rather crude 
language. The same thought has never been 
voiced more eloquently than by Daniel Web- 
ster, when he arose in the United States Sen- 
ate well over a hundred years ago and said, 
“Other misfortunes may be borne or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhausts our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still 
under a new cultivation they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capi- 
tol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these may 
be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government, who shall 
rear again the well proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty, who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty with States’ rights, in- 
dividual security, and public prosperity. 
No—if these columns fall they shall be raised 
not again. Like the Colosseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art, for they will be the monuments 
of a more glorious edifice than’ Greece or 
Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty.” 

Another program of the American Legion 
which was emphasized during the past year 
is one which should be at the forefront of 
our programs in all the years to come. I refer 
to our back to God movement. I hope every 
boy who is here in Washington attending 
Boys Nation will be taken over and given an 
opportunity to view that architectural gem, 
the Jefferson Memorial, and be permitted to 
stand there and read some of Jefferson’s im- 
mortal words, particularly these words: “God 
who gave us life gave us liberty. Can the 
liberties of a nation be secure when we have 
removed a conviction that these liberties are 
the gift of God.” Let me apply those words 
to the world situation today by simply say- 
ing, “Russia with all her devilish works if 
multiplied a hundredfold is not as powerful 
as God.” 

I have spoken of 1 or 2 of our Legion pro- 
grams. Now let me refer to one of our most 
ancient programs and suggest a followup or 
rather an up-to-date extension of that pro- 
gram. No organization in America has such 
a keen interest in the Subversive Activities 
Committee of Congress. It is a well-known 
fact that had it not been for the American 
Legion, that committee would have been dis- 
banded years ago. I propose to mention no 
names, but there are many who are doing 
yeoman work today in trying to root out of 
our Government and all of our American in- 
stitutions, all subversives. I have but one 
criticism of them, and that is hardly a criti- 
cism. I can only say that they are Johnny- 
come-latelys. The Legion’s interest and the 
Legion’s activities on this score go back for 
some 35 years. 

Well do I remember sitting as a delegate at 
the first national convention of the American 
Legion in Minneapolis on Armistice Day some 
35 years ago next November 11 and hearing 
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the news of the Centralia massacre., - Here 
was the Legion Post, of Centrallia, Wash., 
newly organized and marching down the 
streets of its home town on the first anni- 
versary of the armistice when, without warn- 
ing, members of the IWW opened up with 
rifie fire from the windows of its office along 
the line of march. Warren Grim, commander 
of that post, was shot down and killed. 

The IWW were the extreme radicals of 
those days. They were the counterpart of 
the Communists of today. Much as is said 
today about methods, the Legion will never 
forget the methods used by the Wobblies. 
Rifle fire was their method. From that day 
to this minute, the Legion has declared war 
on all those from boxcar red to parlor pink 
who seek to destroy by any means American 
institutions for which American veterans 
have fought throughout the years. No man 
today could be more vociferous than the 
Legion was some 25 or 30 years ago. Shades 
of Homer Chailaux, Arthur Woods, Henry J. 
“Sailor” Ryan, Alvin Owsley, and Garland 
W. Powell. 

These were the early directors of Ameri- 
canism for the American Legion. Perhaps 
they were born 30 years too soon, but history 
repeats itself. In those days, the newspaper 
editors were prone to criticize the Legion, 
even laugh at us. They called us Red 
baiters, and thereby dull the point of our 
argument. Today some call us Fascists and 
super patriots. But all that we Legionnaires 
predicted has come to pass. The record is 
written where all who run may read. The 
point I want to make, however, is that in 
all those 35 years, the Legion conducted its 
campaign against subversives on the permise 
that it was a battle between Americanism 
and communism—between Americans on the 
one hand and the Communists and all their 
fellow-travelers on the other. Never once, 
in all those 35 years, was there the slightest 
hint of partisan politics. American Legion- 
naires, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
joined the crusade. Today, it appears that 
this crusade has degenerated to the great 
detriment of the Nation into a partisan 
political hassel. The Legion could do no 
greater service to the Nation today than to 
take the lead in getting the train back on 
the track. 

I would like to see every department con- 
vention including this one, pass resolutions 
urging that the national convention do like- 
wise and call upon the citizenry of America, 
nay, even do more than that—demand of our 
fellow citizens that they cut out the partisan 
politics and join up as Americans all in 
running the subversive enemies out of our 
Government, our labor unions, our schools, 
our churches, and our industry. No organi- 
zation is in better shape than the Legion 
to say to the Republicans and Democrats 
alike, “A plague on both your Houses.” 

Let us get the train back on the track and 
as Americans all, not as Republicans and 
Democrats, get this job done to the end 
that our children might say as we say today, 
and as our forebearers said before us, “We 
here in America bend our knees to no master; 
we bow only to God.” 





Rebuke to the Spenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal en- 
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titled “A Rebuke to the Spenders.” The 
editorial has warm praise for the House 
Appropriations Committee which cut 
back the 1954 foreign-aid appropriation 
bill by some $812 million: 

REBUKE TO THE SPENDERS 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
voted to cut back foreign aid 13 percent—or 
some $812 million. At the same time the 
committee accused the Foreign Operations 
Administration of fiscal irresponsibility. 

Mr. Stassen’s bureaucrats, the House com- 
mittee said, were caught in the old bureau- 
cratic game of spending everything in sight 
at the end of a fiscal year. This is a practice 
to avoid questions from Congress why the 
bureaus asked for more than was needed and 
to duck suggestions that perhaps not s0 
much is needed this year as last since there 
is some left over. 

This time the Congressmen had some 
things to say about the practice. FOA sped 
up spending “in a deliberate effort to tie up 
or dispose of available funds” before the 
fiscal deadline. Thus June buying got rid 
of “hot money as a basis for support of 1955 
requests.” The agency did this in the face 
of warnings from the Director of the Budget. 
In addition, four different sets of figures were 
supplied for obligations in the first quarter of 
1954, which only added to the confusion. 
And it was compounded by FOA’s question- 
able practice of listing previously appro- 
priated funds as obligated for expenditure— 
a little bookkeeping trick to hide some extra 
funds. 

Even when the bookkeeping wasn’t tricky, 
it was bad, the committee reported. Plain 
clerical errors amounted to some $47 mil- 
lion. 

Well, there must be some explanation for 
all of this and doubtiess Mr. Stassen’s 
pencillers will have something to say in reply 
to the committee. We recall the explana- 
tion of an error of $1 billion in foreign aid 
confessed last year. The answer was that it 
had all happened under a previous admin- 
istration. 


If FOA did juggle its figures in this 
manner, the rebuke was certainly justified. 
The reduction in foreign aid funds should 
have come in any case; under the circum- 
stances outlined by the committee there was 
justification for much larger reductions than 
were recommended. The way for the Con- 
gress to cut down on the waste is to further 
cut down on the funds. 





The Numbers Game—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
(From hearings on January 12, 27, 29, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 8, 1954) 

Elbert P. Tuttle (general counsel): “I am 
Acting Personnel Security Officer of the 
Treasury Department. When the Presi- 
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dent’s Executive order was issued we starteq 
to reevaluate the entire security program jp 
the Treasury Department. Since that time 
there has been a total, up to December ¢ 
of removals of 308 in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Of that number, as you well recog- 
nize, a substantial number are removals for 
other than security reasons. One hundred 
and ninety-four of the 308 were for other 
than security reasons. The remaining ones 
were for security reasons, and those se, urity 
reasons were not by any means all under the 
original concept of loyalty, or subversive 
activities but on the ground of anything that 
would make a person an undesirable secy. 
rity risk, which means that of the tota! of 
308, 194 were for reasons that do not fal) 
within the President’s security program defi. 
nition and 114 do fall within that.” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Tuttle and other 
Treasury Officials stated that approximately 
half of those removed were in the Washing. 
ton office, and that none was in the highest 
or second highest echelons of the Depart- 
ment. Total employment in the Department 
as of December 31 was 33,982. Mr. Tuttle 
did not have information indicating how 
many of those removed had been removed for 
subversion and for other causes named in 
the Executive order. This information was 
supplied for calendar 1953 and inserted in 
the record: 


Removals under Executive Order 10450__ 139 
Removals for other reasons_........._- 209 


TUGRl TORTIE. Lake ceecn...--.. 339 


This comment followed the statistics: “No 
statistics have been kept, and none will be 
available reflecting the number of the above 
removals which were effected for reasons 
classified as ‘subversive,’ if by this term is 
meant some type of identification with Com- 
munist or Soviet causes or interests. The 
reason for this is that during the course of 
an investigation there may be evidence of 
some such association but, without the ne- 
cessity either of completing the investiga- 
tion into, or evaluating this phase of the 
employee’s activities, it becomes abundantly 
clear that the employee has been guilty of 
other acts that make him an unacceptable 
security risk and he is dropped. In sucha 
situation, it would be obviously unfair to 
-classify such removal as a subversive re- 
moval, but it would be equally inaccurate to 
state that there was no subversive problem 
involved. From my own experience in han- 
dling these matters, I do know that persons 
have been dropped as security risks on easily 
provable cases of dishonesty or false swear- 
ing in which information as to possible sub- 
versive activity was present. 

“Acts of reckless, irresponsible or wanton 
nature indicating poor Judgment, and insta- 
bility, while not strictly speaking subversive 
in themselves, may, under some circum- 
stances, indicate that the individual] might 
disclose security information to unauthor- 
ized persons or otherwise assist such per- 
sons (whether deliberately or inadvertently) 
in activities inimical to the security of the 
United States, and thus engage in subversive 
activities. Similarly, the presence of a close 
relative of an employee in an unfriendly na- 
tion, or identity of a close relative with 8 
Communist organization or activity, while 
not raising any inference that the employee 
is subversive, might suggest the possibility 
that coercion or pressure could be brought 
on the employee through such relative to 
engage in subversive activities. It could be 
said that a person becomes a security risk 
due to suitability factors only when such 
factors raise reasonable cause to believe that 
such person might, at a later date, actually 
engage in subversive activity.” 

The committee’s questioning of officials 
from the Bureau of Customs revealed that 
there had been approximately a half dozen 
dismissals because of security risks in the 
Bureau last year. In each of the six cases 
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Acting Commissioner David B. Strubinger 
said that there was indication of a Com- 
munist contact, or there had been a pre- 
yious membership to such an extent that 
it was considered a definite security risk. 

Rear Adm. A. C. Richmond, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, stated that 
there had been approximately 80 dismissals 
for cause in the past year but he did not 
know how many were for security reasons. 
since the loyalty program was initiated, 
there had been the following dismissals “for 
cause” (not further broken down): 


O. Gordon Delk, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, stated that he was not pre- 
pared to separate into categories the reasons 
for dismissals from the Bureau. The follow- 
ing information was later supplied fos the 
record : 

Dismissals under Executive Order 10450. 58 
Dismissals for all other causes 


Reference was made to the comment 
(quoted above) concerning the reasons for 
the impossibility of making a further classi- 
fication of these two groups. Figures for 
previous years were included in supplemen- 
tary testimony of Mr. Tuttle on February 8. 

On February 8 Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Stru- 
binger were before the committee which met 
to consider some seemingly conflicting testi- 
mony concerning the Bureau of Customs. 

Representative J. VauGHAN Gary, Demo- 
crat, Virginia: “Mr. Tuttle, when you first 
testified before the committee you stated, if 
Iam not mistaken, that 114 people had been 
separated from the service under the security 
order issued by President Eisenhower. I 
asked at that time for a breakdown of that 
figure showing those who were actually sub- 
versives or connected with subversive organ- 
izations. You stated that the information 
was not available at that time and I re- 
quested that it be inserted in the record. 
When the manuscript came back to me, I was 
astonished to find a statement that the in- 
formation was not available. I knew that 
could not be correct for the simple fact that 
the Department is bound to know the rea- 
sons for which the 114 persons were dis- 
charged, and if they do not know the rea- 
sons for their discharge, then the Depart- 
ment owes them an apology for discharging 
them at all. 

“Later I found that the statement that 
the information was not available had been 
stricken from the record and that a letter 
had been inserted. The letter still is not 
responsive to the request that I made. Sub- 
sequently, I made a request through the 
executive secretary of our committee that 
this information be enlarged to show how 
many had been separated from the service 
each year since 1947—the year in which the 
first Executive order dealing with the secu- 
rity program was issued—and I was aston- 
ished when that information was not 
supplied. 

“All I am) asking is that this committee 
be given a comparative statement showing 
how many were separated annually from the 
service under the Executive order issued by 
the President of the United States in 1947 
and how many were discharged under the 
Executive order issued by President Eisen- 
hower, the figures for each of the years being 
broken down so as to show the actual sub- 
versives and persons disloyal to the United 
States.” , 

After some discussion Mr. Tuttle replied 
that he was trying to be as responsive as 
Possible. When he first appeared he had 
Said that 114 out of a total of 209 dismissals 
were for reasons based on Executive Order 
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10450. That 114 had now increased to 130, 
carrying through the month of December, 
and this figure had been used in the infor- 
mation furnished to the committee. He 
gave the following information concerning 
security dismissals: In the 5 years, 1948-52, 
under President Truman’s Loyalty Order 
9835, there were only 8 dismissals because 
disloyaity to the United States was the only 
ground for dismissal. The whole basis 
changed under President's Eisenhower's order 
and the 130 dismissals in 1953 are not com- 
parable to those in 1948-52. No statistics 
showing grounds for dismissal during this 
5-year period are available and to prepare 
them would require analysis of every person 
dismissed. He said: “We are not authorized 
to open the personnel investigative files to 
the extent of turning over to the committee 
the files within the categories of dismissal 
beyond classifying them_as security risks. 
* * © We feel that is the place in Treasury 
where the line should be drawn—that is, giv- 
ing statistics between security and nonsecu- 
rity but not breaking them down into the 
actual categories because the categories do 
not give the full answer.” 

Mr. Gary: “Is there any reason why you 
cannot make those a category in itself? 
The impression has been created throughout 
the United States that 2,200 disloyal persons 
have been separated from the Government 
service. That is not true, but that impres- 
sion has been created. Then when you ask 
how many of the 2,200 were disloyal, you say 
you cannot give us the answer for this, that, 
or another reason. I think we are entitled 
to have a breakdown of those figures.” 

Representative GorDON CANFIELD, Repub- 
lican, New Jersey: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. Gary: “Yes.” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “Has it not been stated re- 
peatedly that 2,200 Federal employees have 
been discharged as ‘security risks’?” 

Mr. Gary: “And it has also been stated 
that 90 percent were either Communists or 
perverts, which is not true.” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “What you are seeking to 
determine is whether they were Communists, 
espionage agents’”—— 

Mr. Gary: “It would be difficult to prove 
whether a person was a Communist or an 
espionage agent. If they would say they were 
suspected—I do not believe in firing people 
on suspicion, but if they were fired on 
suspicion of belonging to a subversive or- 
ganization, give us that classification. I un- 
derstand a lot of thosé people were drunks. 
I think when a person gets to a point where 
he canont control his appetite for liquor he 
is a poor security risk, but that does not 
mean he is disloyal. To turn such a person 
out with the imputation of disloyalty is a 
gross injustice. There is a difference be- 
tween a man being an alcoholic, which is a 
disease, and being a Communist, which is a 
traitor. I do not want to attach to these 
2,200 people the guilt of being traitors to the 
country when it is not true. All I want to do 
is to give the American people the informa- 
tion and I think they are entitled to it.” 

Representative BENJAMIN F. JAMEs, Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. Gary: “Yes.” 

Mr. James: “I am not familiar with the 
source of the charge that these 2,200 persons 
were disloyal. Was that an official state- 
ment?’* 

Mr. Tuttle: “I would like to say, Mr. Gary, 
that the Treasury has not published any of 
those statistics either directly or as-a part 
of the civil-service report, as far as I know. 
Some of the persons dismissed from the 
Treasury Department may be included in 
that 2,200 figure, but they may not be. If 
they are, they were picked up from the IBM 
cards sent to the Civil Service Commission, 
but Treasury has not made any publication 
of those dismissals under any classification.” 
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Mr. Gary: “I understand that. I will give 
the answer to the gentleman. The Presi- 
dent, in his state of the Union message, 
made the statement that one-thousand-four- 
hundred-and-some-odd persons had been 
separated from the service for security rea- 
sons. Everybody assumed that meant that 
they had been discharged for disloyalty. 
The number mentioned by the President was 
as of the time he made his state of the 
Union message. The number subsequently 
was enlarged to 2,200. People throughout 
the United States have the idea that 2,200 
Communist spies have been dismissed from 
the service within the last year. ‘The Presi- 
dent has denied this, but there has been 
no breakdown of the cases. All I want is 
to give the people of the United States the 
facts. I think they are entitled to know 
the facts, and I want to give them to them, 
That is all.” 

Mr. CANFIELD: “May I say, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I am 
not sure he heard me read earlier this para- 
graph from the New York Times dispatch 
of this day. May I quote it again: ‘Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed his concern over 
the problem at a news conference last week. 
At that time he said he was determined that 
innocent persons should not suffer guilt by 
association. The White House staff, the 
President continued, has been directed to 
consider ways of making some information, 
by way of a breakdown, available.’” 

Mr. James: “Of course as yet nobody has 
been willing to say that all of these people 
or 90 percent of them were dismissed for 
disloyalty. In my mind there is a vast dif- 
ference between saying that people are dis- 
missed because of perversions or because of 
associations with persons who are known 
to be disloyal to the Government, and say- 
ing that they themselves are disloyal. Dis- 
loyalty means treason in my book. But I 
cannot understand how the statements that 
have been made here could be construed as 
a charge that anybody has been dismissed 
for disloyalty.” 

Mr. Gary: “Nobody has broken the figures 
down.” 

Mr. James: “What I am trying to say is 
that nobody has said those 2,200 people or 
90 percent of them, have been discharged 
for disloyalty.” 

Mr. Garr: “All I want to know is how 
many have been discharged for being dis- 
loyal.” 

Mr. Tuttle: “The Treasury cannot give it 
to you because we have not checked the 
files of each person dismissed.” 

Mr. Gary: “I demand to know the per- 
sons who have actually been found to be dis- 
loyal. You can make any statement that 
is true as to the rest of them, but I do not 
want a statement to stand unexplained that 
is misleading to the people of the United 
States. All I want to do is to give the people 
of the United States the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

[ Omission? ] 


Mr. Tuttle: “I have a specific answer to 
one of the questions you last asked, Mr. 
Gary. We do have during 1953 a comple- 
tion of the loyalty program that was initi- 
ated under Executive Order 9835, and four 
persons have been dismissed from the Treas- 
ury Department as disloyal by findings of 
the loyalty procedure under the previous 
order. Executive Order 10450 did not become 
effective in Treasury until its regulations 
were issued in September. The dismissals 
I spoke of previously were under the stand- 
ards set up under Executive Order 9835 and 
they totaled 130. The 4 I speak of are the 
only ones of the 130 as to whom charges 
of being disloyal were made. The 130 in- 
clude either dismissals or forced resigna- 
tions.” 


Mr. Gary: “Some of the 130 did resign?” 
Mr. Tuttle: “Yes.” 
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Mr. Gary: “Will you give us the total 
mumber of dismissals and forced resigna- 
tions from 1948 through 1953?” 

Mr. Tuttle: “I am sorry. I would like 
to, but only in 1953 were the forced resig- 
nations kept separately. We do not have 
statistics on forced resignations for the pre- 
vious 5 years.” 

Mr. Gary: “Will you give the total num- 
ber of dismissals?” 

Mr. Tuttle: “Yes. I have a table show- 
ing Treasury employees discharged during 
the calendar years 1948 to 1952, and this 
same table shows the number discharged on 
loyalty grounds under the then existing 
loyalty program. I will leave that table for 
the record. The total dismissals from 1948 
to 1952, including resignations, were 994. 
Eight of those were dismissed under the 
loyalty program itself.” 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Treasury employees discharged during the 
calendar years 1948-52 














Under pro- r . 
” visions of ‘or other 
Year Executive | reasons Total 
Order 9835 

ee ee ee 3 ii 114 
a st eS 2 155 157 
BED. Css cntiadeesin 2 181 1&3 
1951 . — —— 238 238 
1952 a 1 301 302 
Total for period ~ | Yd6 | 904 
Mr. Tuttle: “The total dismissals and 


forced resignations for 1953 were 339, of 
which 130 were for security reasons and out 
of the 130 were the 4 wpecifically found 
under the prior loyalty program to be dis- 
loyal persons. Those four are the only ones 
on whom a finding of disloyalty was made. 
Instead of 4 being included in the 130, only 
3 were included because 1 was in Puerto 
Rico and, being out of continental limits of 
the United States, is not included. 

“You asked specifically about Mr. Stru- 
binger’s department. I have the figures for 
the Bureau of Customs for the 5 years 1948 
through 1952, and there were none dismissed 
under the provisions of Executive Order 9835 
in that 5-year peridd. That makes it com- 
pletely responsive. I had intended to make 
it responsive by stating there was no pro- 
gram in the preceding 5 years that was com- 
parable. I submit for the record a table 
on the Bureau of Customs.” 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Employees in the Bureau of Customs, Treas- 
ury Department, discharged during the 
calendar years 1948 through 1952 


Under pro- 
visions of 
Executive 
Order 9835 


For other 


reasons Total 


Year 





Total for period _}__........-- 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(From hearings on January 24 and March 16, 
1954) 


Representation JoHN J. Roongy, Demo- 
crat, New York: “How many Communists 
have been found in the Department of State 
in the last year?” 

Walter Bedell Smith (Under Secretary of 
State): “That I cannot answer. I do not 
know that any have been found there. Mr. 
McLeod [Robert W. S. McLeod, Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
and Personnel] knows. The only time I 
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checked I was cognizant of two probable 
Communists in the Department. Alger Hiss, 
whom you know about, and the other a 
minor employee who was discharged some 
years ago because he was found to be a 
Communist.” 

[Omission.] 

Mr. Rooney. “I failed to inquire, when we 
were talking about the Communists you 
found in the Department last year, about 
alleged security risks?” 

Mr. Smith: “We found a number who were 
security risks.” 

Mr. Rooney. “How many?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Approximate 300.” 

Mr. Smith. “Please, gentlemen, when you 
talk about a security risk realize that covers 
a wide field.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Yes. That covers drunks” 

{Omission.] . 

Discussing the 300 security risks men- 
tioned above: 

Mr. Rooney. “How many of these were For- 
eign Service officers?” 

Mr. Smith. “I suppose you could count 
them on the fingers of two hands.” 

Mr. McLeod. “I am reluctant to break this 
down too much, because I am afraid we will 
identify individuals if we do”. 

Mr. Rooney. “My position is if you do not 
give us the information you do not get the 
money. I do not know if the committee will 
agree with me.” 

{Further discussion ensued dealing with 
taking up the matter later in the hearings.] 

Later in the hearing on January 25 Mr. 
McLeod described very thoroughly the 
method of conducting security investigations 
in the Department and the problems met in 
this activity. He then took up the erlier 
question of the number of dismissals. 

Mr. McLeod: “As soon as Mr. Rooney indi- 
cated his interest in the breakdown, I called 
the Security Office to get the figures broken 
down. I do not have them’ broken down 
now. I can give you what I have now, with 
this explanation: Under the Executive order, 
when a person’s case was evaluated under 
the old Truman loyalty security order, it 
must be reevaluated under 10450. So to set 
up the machinery on this phase we took 
those cases which had previously been 
through the old process and scheduled them 
for readjudication under this new order. 
When any person left the Department, for 
whatever reason, who was on the list, we 
notified the Civil Service Commission that 
this unresolved security-integrity question 
existed in order that any other Federal 
agency which might employ that person 
would be aware of this situation and would 
inquire into it with respect to the sensitivity 
of the job he was to be assigned to. This is 
meant to be, and in my judgment is, justi- 
fication of the fact that the Department, in 
reporting these figures to the Civil Service 
Commission, reported people who left the 
service by whatever means, which included 
transfers. That has been subjected to at- 
tack as a dishonest reporting device. I do 
not defend it, I can only explain it. 

“Under that reporting system, which is the 
one we have in effect because of the forms 
sent to us, we have had a total of 590 sepa- 
rations on which a security question existed. 
That was from January 1, 1953, to December 
31, 1953. We can break those down as 
follows: 

“Those discharged for cause, a total,of 21.” 


Representative Prince H. PRESTON, Jz., 
Democrat, of Georgia: “Discharged for 
what?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Discharged for cause under 
Public Law 733, which is the basic law under 
which the Executive order was issued. 

“Resigned, 188. 

“Terminated in the course of reductions in 
force, 50. I ought to point out that the re- 
duction-in-force actions are based on rela- 
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tive retention credits and are carried out 
consistent with civil-service regulations 
There is no way I know of that we can reach 
@ security risk through a reduction in force 

“Terminated due to expiration of limiteg 
appointments, 36. Those are people whose 
terms just ran out. 

“Retired, 4. 

“Transferred to other agencies, 291, 

“These figures total 590. Included in that 
number, and in those categories listed 5 
far, there were a total of 99 cases in that 
calendar year of separations involving homo. 
sexual deviations as the principal factor, 

“I might point out another difficulty in 
trying to assign these cases to one criterion 
or another is that there is overlapping. 4 
person might be an alcoholic and also g 
sexual deviate; or he may be associated with 
Communists and also a drug addict. 

“At the present time we have 278 pending 
investigations in the sexual deviation cate. 
gory on which there has been no determing. 
tion. 

“Under the order—this is not a part of 
that general total but apart from it—we 
have completed the evaluation of 45 cases 
where there was an adverse recommendation 
from the Security Office. So far we have not 
successfully finally completed the pracedure 
in a single case under this order. I think 
we have two cases where appeals are pend- 
ing, but the appeals have not yet been heard, 
The system work as follows: The recom- 
mendation of the Security Office comes to 
me. If I recommend we pursue the case, jt 
goes to Mr. Lourie, [Donlad B. Lourie, Under 
Secretary for Administration] and if mr, 
Lourie recommends it, it goes to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary determines whether 
or not there should be a suspension. If there 
is a suspension, that starts the formal ma- 
chinery. The employee is then furnished a 
letter of charges, he has 30 days to reply, 
and his reply is again the subject of a de- 
cision. Recommendation is made to the Sec- 
retary that the employee is terminated or’ 
reinstated. If the decision is reached that 
he is to be terminated, he has a right of ap- 
peal and the appeal board is made up of 
three people who are not in the Department 
but in some other Government agency. We 
have not as yet carried any case through 
that machinery to the final determination.” 

(Omission. ) 

Mr. Rooney: “With regard to the 21 sep- 
arated for cause, those 21 were fired, right?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Yes.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many of those 21 were 
fired for being Communists?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I do not have the break- 
down, and I could not say they were Com- 
munists even though the information indi- 
cated they were.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Could you not say any of 
them were Communists?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I cannot offhand, Congress- 
man. I am coming back again to justify my 
own budget, and I will try to have a break- 
down.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many of the 21 cases 
were referred to the Attorney General or 
district attorney, if any?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I would not normally refer 
cases to the Attorney General. We have had 
a couple of instances where people have 
falsified payroll records or made false state- 
ments on their Form 57 which we detected 
and referred to the Attorney General, but 
the Department has the FBI make investi- 
gations for possible prosecution.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Such prosecutions would be 
included in the 21?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I think the two I was think- 
ing of, both people resigned, so they would 
be under resignations.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you tell us whether or 
not there was any person fired since Jan- 
uary 1953 from the Department for sub- 
versive activities in the literal sense?” 
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1954 

Mr. McLeod: “I have the list of all the 
individuals here. I could go through it and 
answer your question, I think.” 

Mr. Rooney: “There are only 21 on your 
list, including all the categories.” 

Mr. McLeod: “Yes. I find one here who 
was discharged for pro-Communist activi- 
ties or associations, which would be the 
farthest we would ever go.” 

Mr. Rooner: “There was one?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I have found 1 in the first 
4 pages. Do you want me to go through 

is?” 
=. Rooney: “Yes. You understand my 
position on this. I am for separating those 
who should be separated from the Depart- 
ment, but I think the public is entitled to 
know something about what is going on.” 

{Omission.]} 

Mr. McLeod: “Here is one. This fellow 
certainly is not subversive, but he did have 
relatives who were Soviet nationals, and 
we discovered he was subject to pressure be- 
cause he was in the Department, and it was 
for his own good as well as the Department’s 
good that we got rid of him.” 

Mr. Rooney: “In what area was he em- 
ployed?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I do not know about that. 
I just have his name, date of separation, and 
reason.” 

Mr. ROONEY: 
there?” 

Mr. McLeod: “No.” 

Mr. Rooney: .“Will you furnish it for the 
record at this point?” 

Mr. McLeod: “His grade?” 

Mr. Rooney: “Yes; and in what area he 
was employed.” 

Mr. McLeod: “That would probably iden- 
tify him.” 

Mr. Rooney: “If you do not want to iden- 
tify him, that is all right. But I feel if 
you found something with regard to sub- 
versive activities, those cases should be pros- 
ecuted. If, on the other hand, you do not 
find subversive activities, there may be some 
reason why you should not give their names. 
Suppose you give us off the record the area 
and grade, when you get it, and then we will 
determine whether or not it should go on 
the record.” 

Mr. McLeod: “Eleven of the twenty-one 
were discharged for pro-Communist activ- 
ities or associations.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you give us the classi- 
fications of these people, their grades, and 
how many were Foreign Service employees?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to get that. I 
do not have it with me.” 

Mr. Rooney: “This man mentioned by 
the Under Secretary this morning, with 
whose separation I would agree, in what cate- 
gory would he be? Do you know the man the 
Under Secretary referred to this morning?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Is he in this 21?” 

Mr. McLeod: “No; he is not in the 21 be. 
cause he is not as yet separated. Can we 
go off the record in talking about him, be- 
cause I am afraid he is pretty easily 
identified?” 

“(Discussion off the record.)” 

Mr. Rooney: “In regard to the 11 of the 
21 separated for cause, how many of those 
had charges been filed against which were 
pending as of January 1, 1953?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to furnish the 
answer,” 

“(The information requested is as fol- 

lows:)” 

“Seven of the twelve had charges pending 
against them as of January 1, 1953.” 

Mr. Roongry: “That is all, Mr. Chairman.” 

[The limitations of the departmental secu- 
rity investigations and the maintenance of 
security in the case of American employees 
of the U. N. were considered in some detail.] 

[Later, Mr, McLeod made a statement con- 
taining sections on suitability factors and 
the work of the Office of Security.] 

In hearings on the third supplemental 
*ppropriation bill for 1954, on March 16, 


“Do you have his grade 
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1954, the Department of State requested 
additional funds ($900,000) to accelerate the 
security investigation of employees. Approx- 
imately 6,000 investigative cases remained to 
be investigated. Mr. McLeod spoke in de- 
fense of this request, and details were 
brought out in response to committee ques- 
tioning. The number of prosecutions and 
the number of subversives discovered were 
the subjects of the following discussion: 

Mr. Rooney: “How many people, if any, 
have you prosecuted under this law to date?” 

Mr. McLeod: “We have no prosecuting 
function, Congressman ROONEY.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many cases have you 
turned over to the FBI, or to the Office of 
the Attorney General for prosecution under 
this law, if any?” 

Dennis A. Flinn (Director, Office of Secu- 
rity): “All of the cases involving any infor- 
mation that appears under the heading you 
have indicated there we submit to the FBI 
and the FBI, under the Executive order, com- 
pletes the investigation itself.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How-.many cases have you 
turned over which would fall into this cate- 
gory?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I think we would have to 
furnish that for the record. You understand 
we do not turn them over for prosecution; 
we turn them over for investigation.” 

(The following information is submitted 
later as requested: ) 

“The Office of Security during the period 
September 1, 1953, to February 28, 1954, re- 
ferred to the FBI for investigation pursuant 
to Executive Order 10450, section 8 (d), 75 
cases. These cases were referred under the 
mandatory provisions of the Executive order 
because security questions concerning the 
individual employee had arisen. 

“In the event an individual against whom 
there is a security question terminates his 
employment with the Department of State 
for any reason, and an FBI investigation is 
pending, the Department of State immediate- 
ly notifies the FBI to terminate its inquiries 
under the provisions of Executive Order 10450 
since the individual is no longer an employee 
of the Government. Any further action 
taken in a case of this nature will naturally 
come under the national defense statutes 
but would be a part of the President's se- 
curity program, and any prosecutive action 
would necessarily have to originate with the 
Department of Justice.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Evidently the answer is 
‘None,’ because my question has not been 
answéred at all. If you as head of security 
in the State Department find a case that fits 
within this law which I have read, is it not 
your duty to initiate prosecution by turning 
it over to another agency to prosecute?” 

Mr. McLeod: “It is not only my duty, but 
it is standard operating procedure. In fact, 
by Presidential directive, if we detect any 
cases that might possibly come within this 
subversive category, we have to turn them 
over to the FBI. We do not investigate 
those cases.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many have you found 
which fit in the category of this public- 
law?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to furnish t 
figures for the record; I de not know wha 
it is.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Of course this business of 
furnishing figures later on for the record is 
an unfortunate one; because, when you leave 
here and insert that figure this afternoon, 
and these hearings are going to be printed 
tonight, you do not give us much chance to 
inquire behind the figures you give.” 

Mr. McLeod: “It would be very difficult to 
foresee that this matter would come up as a 
result of our request today.” 

Mr. Rooney: “There is nothing difficult 
about it. I think the public understands if 
subversives or Communists have been found 
in the Government who have been accepting 
salary or wages as Government employees 
from the Treasury of the United States, that 
they should be prosecuted for a felony.” 
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Mr. McLeod: “I agree.” 

Mr. Rooner: “That was the intention of 
Congress when it enacted this law in every 
appropriation bill beginning a number of 
years back. You agree with me, do you?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Roonry: “Now just tell us how many 
are being prosecuted by the State Depart- 
ment for violation of this law?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to ask the At- 
torney General to give me the answer to 
that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Will you just find out and 
get us the answer, because I think it is 
pertinent.” 

Representative CLirr CLEVENGER, Republi- 
can, of Ohio: “At the same time, would you 
find out over the period of the last 10 or 
12 years how many have been prosecuted 
under the act and turned over for prosecu- 
tion from your Department.” 

Mr. McLeod: “Since this language was 
first inaugurated?” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “That is right.” 

Mr. Rooney: “And while you are at it, 
you might find out how many of the 422 
that were mentioned by Vice President Nix- 
on in Saturday night’s broadcast have been 
prosecuted under this law. 

“That is all.I have Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. Preston: “Since you became security 
officer of the State Department, have you 
found fewer or more people with subver- 
sive tendencies than you expected to find 
when you assumed the position?” 

Mr. McLeod (after a pause): “I am trying 
to think back as to what my expectations 
were.” 

Representative Freperic R. CovupertT, Jr., 
Republican, of New York: “As a lawyer, I 
would call that a leading question.” 

Mr. McLeod: “It is pretty hard to give you 
an honest answer on that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Mr. Chairman, I must say 
one thing about Mr. McLeod, if I may in- 
terrupt. He does give me some honest an- 
swers.” 

Mr. PRESTON: “I agree with that. He was 
very frank with this committee when he ap- 
peared before us in January.” 

Mr. Rooney: “And I admire him for it.” 

Mr. McLeod :“I think I have found fewer 
than I expected to find.” 

Mr. Preston: “That is all, Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “There might be some- 
thing in numbers—in the fewer places to 
find them in.” 

Mr. McLeod: “The reorganization plan did 
make for fewer employees.” 





The Numbers Game—Part 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 1955 
APROPRIATIONS 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
(From hearings on January 27, 1954) 

(Notz.—The committee went into all as- 
pects of the work of the Commission in con- 
nection with the security program. Neces- 
sarily, much of the text of the hearing must 
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be omitted in the present report which is 
limited to the determination of the numbers 
charged, cleared, and dismissed and the 
causes for action. For complete text see 
Hearings on the Civil Service Commission 
before the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, House of Representatives Committee 
en Appropriations, Part I, pp. 950-952, 959, 
960, 979-989, 1004-1006, 1008-1031.) 

In discussing the investigation by the 
Commission of United Sfates citizens for 
employment by international organizations, 
under Executive Order 10459, David F. Wil- 
liams, Director, Bureau of Management Serv- 
ices, stated that the International Organiza- 
tions Employees Loyalty Board had closed out 
2.397 cases through January 16, 1954, and 
that 956 cases were pending. The status of 
the workload of the Board as of January 16, 
1954, was as follows: 


“Cases received in Board...........- 


Cases completed by Board and trans- 
mitted to State Department for 
use of Secretary General of United 
Nations or appropriate head of 
other international organizations: 

Clear: Cases in which no de- 
rogatory loyalty information 
was developed by the investi- 
PR canerdepecesnworanboo 

Advisory loyalty opinion: Cases 
in which a loyalty issue was 
developed by the investiga- 


2,040 


108 
Suitability summaries: Cases in 
which the investigation dis- 
closes derogatory suitability 
information other than of a 
loyalty nature............... 
Dicontinued: Cases discontinu- 
ed by the agency because in- 
dividual was no longer em- 
ployed or beings considered 
for employment_._--..-----. 
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Cases on hand in the Board... 956” 


The greater part of the committee's con- 
sideration dealt with the security program 
in the civil service: 

Representative SmIpNEy R. YaTes (Demo- 
crat, Illinois): “In how many cases since 
last May did you ask the FBI to make a field 
investigation?” 

Philip Young (Chairman): “I cannot tell 
you offhand. I do not know.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do your records indicate it?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes, our records would indi- 
cate it.” 


Mr. Yates: “Can you supply it for the 
record?” 
Mr. Young: “I believe we would prefer 


not to, Mr. YATES, as part of the breakdown 
under this security order.” 

Mr. Yates: “It will be the first time in years 
that you have not supplied it because I have 
gone through the records of hearings since 
1950 here and, for example, here is Mr. 
Tuomas’ examination in fiscal year 1951 and 
it is revealed in all these hearings.” 

. Mr. Young: “That was under the loyalty 
program.” 

Mr. Yatres: “What difference does it make 
for this purpose?” 

Mr. Young: “This is a different program.” 

Mr. Yates: “I am not asking for the names 
of the employees, so there is no question in- 
volving the identification of any particular 
person. No person will be harmed as a re- 
sult, Certainly, in view of the practice of 
this committee of having this information, 
and it has been supplied each year, these 
figures should be made a part of the record. 
I call attention of the chairman to what has 
occurred. 

“For example, on page 1405 Mr. Tuomas 
asks the question: 
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“What part of the 1,155 cases that have 
been heard by the regional boards will actual- 
ly be cleared and permitted to work in the 
Government service; that is, the cases that 
the regional boards have held so far for the 
fiscal year 1950; that is, through December? 

“‘Mr. Williams. We can get it for the 
record. We do not have it with us. 

“‘Mr. Tuomas. Do you remember an ap- 
proximate figure? In other words, what I 
am trying to get at is just how serious do 
all these investigations turn out to be when 
we bring them out into the open? 

“ ‘Mr. Mrrcnet.. The percentage of the in- 
cumbents is very small; a fraction of 1 per- 
cent were actually discharged. 

“*Mr. THomas. Less than 1 percent? 

“Mr. MrrcHe.i. Less than 1 percent.’ 

“On the next page the following informa- 
tion is supplied by Mr. Moyer and this is un- 
der the heading of ‘Results of Loyalty Pro- 
gram.’ 

“Mr. Moyer says: ‘I might furnish this in- 
formation if it would be heipful, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from the beginning of the pro- 
gram, that is, from October 1, 1947, to No- 
vember 1949, the number of incumbents who 
were actually dismissed was 95. There were 
57 appointees dismissed, 440 incumbent em- 
ployees left the service during investigation, 
and 947 appointees left while their investiga- 
tion was in progress.’ 

“Then there is a table put in the record 
showing the employees who left the service 
prior to the adjudication of their cases, those 
who left the service during the investigation, 
and those dismissed or den‘ed employment 
as a result of ineligible determination. 

“I think if you will examine the hearings 
for each of the subsequent years, you will 
find that same information furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

“I think certainly this information should 
be furnished. 

“For instance, where did Mr. Brownell get 
his information? Did he get the information 
from your agency?” 

Mr. Young: “What information?” 

Mr. Yates: “Information that he used to 
Geclare that approximately 2,200 employees 
have been separated from the Federal service 
for security reasons.” “ 

Mr. Young: “The President used that figure 
in his state of the Union message.” 

Mr. Yates: “Where did the President get 
that information.” 

Mr. Young: “That was compiled by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. Yates: “Does not the Civil Service 
Commission have a breakdown to determine 
the reasons why the employees were dis- 
missed?” 

Mr. Younc: “Are you familiar with the 
objective of this employee security program, 
Mr. Yates?” 

Mr. Yates: “’Mr. Young, I am asking you 
@ question as to whether or not you have 
that information.” 

Mr. Younc: “I would like to point out 
that under this employee security program, 
the objective of it is to assure the American 
citizen, you and I, and others, that the per- 
sons that are employed by the Government 
are reliable, trustworthy, of good conduct, 
and loyal to the United States. The people 
who have been separated are persons who 
have given us serious doubt as to whether 
they measured up to the criteria in this 
Executive order.” 

Mr. Yates: “That means all parte of the 
criteria, not just one.” 


Mr. Younc: “Not just one. 

“One objective of this program is to avoid 
the kind of a breakdown that you are sug- 
gesting, so that persons are not stigmatized 
by a question of disloyalty such as they were 
previously.” 


Mr. Yates: “How will they be stigmatized * Order 10450 since the new administration 


if their names are not mentioned?” 
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Mr. Youne: “There are some persons tha: 
seem to think that the names ought to b¢ 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Yates: “I do not care for the names 
Certainly, we should not draw any inference 
as you suggest, but what about the speech 
of the type that was made last night py 
Postmaster General Summerfield impiying— 
I do not remember whether he stateq 
specifically, but certainly the implication 
was there—that the 2,200 people who were 
discharged were guilty of treason. 

“Is that a correct or fair interpretation 
to be drawn from the dismissal of the ceje. 
brated 2,200 cases?” 

Mr. YounG: “I did not read his speech, g9 
I do not know what he said.” 

Mr. Yates: “Let me presume that he 
stated that the 2,200 were dismissed for 
loyalty reasons. Would this be a correct 
statement?” 

Mr. Younce: “Certainly the 2,200 were not 
dismissed for loyalty reasons. They were 
separated under the criteria of section 8 of 
Executive Order No. 10450.” 

Mr. Yates: “Of the 2,200 employees, con- 
cerning whom we have been speaking, were 
any of those employees discharged for rea- 
sons contained in section 8 (a) 1 (F) of 
Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Young: “I cannot tell you, Mr. Yarrs, 
as to how many were discharged pursuant to 
any individual subsection of section 8 or as 
to how many of. these criteria entered into 
any individual case.” 

Representative JoHN PHILLIPS, (Republi- 
can, California.): “Do I understand from 
that, that in an individual case more than 
one of these criteria may have entered into 
that case?” 

Mr. Young: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is it likely too, that some of 
them may have been dismissed for a single 
criterion in section 8 (a) ?” 

Mr. Young: “It is possible.” 

Mr. Yates: “Would your records so indi- 
cate?” 

Mr. Young: “No, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “What would your records in- 
dicate with respect to the 2,200 who were 
dismissed?” 

Mr. Young: “The Commission is now pre- 
paring a complete report of the results of 
the security program, which will be submit- 
ted to the National Security Council in the 
relatively near future. As to what infor- 
mation the Nationa! Security Council and the 
White House is going to release, based on 
that report, I do not know.” 

Mr. YATES: “What information does your 
central index file contain with respect to 
employees who were dismissed under the 
Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Young: “The central index file would 
certainly carry a notation if the individual 
was separated under 10450.” 

Mr. YATES; “And the reasons for the sepa- 
ration?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes. His file would carry the 
reasons for separation.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you not think it strange 
that members of the Cabinet get this infor- 
mation for public use and Members of the 
Congress cannot?” 

Mr. Purvis: “How do you know that 
members of the Cabinet have the detailed 
information for which you are asking? The 
only statements I have heard have been 
along the lines of the ones you just referred 
to indirectly, of 1,653, or whatever it is, 
people have been separated from the service. 
The implication has been at times they were 
separated for security or loyalty reasons. 
But I have seen no breakdown which would 
indicate that Cabinet members had any of 
the breakdown about which you are asking 
Mr. Young.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many people were sepa- 
rated from the civil service under Executive 


took office?” 
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mr. Young: “From the civil service?” 

Mr. YATES: “Have been separated from the 
Government, as a result of the operation of 

ecutive Order 10450?” 

mr. Young: “The President used the figure 
or ‘more than 2,200’, if I recall it correctly, 
in the state of the Union message.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you know the exact num- 

r?” 

. Young: “That is the only figure that 
has been made available.” 

Mr. Puiturpes: “The floor leader of the 
senate, I think, used a figure which had a 
frst and second digit in there of 1,653, or 
something like that, whatever it was. Those 
are the only figures I have seen. The official 
one that we have is ‘more than 2,200.’” 

Mr. YATES: “Do you know the exact num- 

ad 
ie. Young: “We have to report, under 
section 14 of the Executive order, as to what 
happens under the security program. We 
are constantly getting statistics and figures 
from the agencies in order to comply with 
those reporting requirements and to dis- 
charge our responsibility to the National 
Security Council. 

“The Civil Service Commission, you see, 
has no authority or responsibility to serve as 
a public information center or to release 
figures or information with respect to the 
workings of that program. Our functions 
are mechanical in terms of operating this 
central index, providing participants for 
potential hearing boards, and this reporting 
function under section 14.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you consider that in this 
respect the terms of Executive Order 10450 
are different than those orders under which 
previous Civil Service Commissioners oper- 
ated when they gave this committee infor- 
mation of the type that I am requesting 
here?” 

Mr. Young: “I think the concept and ob- 
jectives of the employees’ security program 
are quite different and distinct from the old 
loyalty program.” 

Mr. Yates: “In terms of protecting the em- 
ployees?” 

Mr. Young: “TIT am not sufficiently familiar 
with what was done under the old program.” 

Mr. YaTEs: “I suggest you might read pre- 
vious hearings of this committee when other 
Commissioners gave us that information.” 

Mr. PHinuips: “Could we distinguish, for 
my sake, so we have officially the difference 
between loyalty and security? I think we 
use those terms somewhat inappropriately at 
times.” 

[Omission.] 

Mr. Yates: “How many investigations are 
anticipated to be covered by the request for 
the appropriation for 1955? Did you break 
them down in that way?” 

Mr. Williams: “The table on page 21 will 
give you that information, Mr. YaTes. It has 
the number of work items.” 

Mr. Yates: “Your statement in the justi- 
fication is on page 26 and states: ‘When a 
national agency check and inquiry case de- 
velops adverse security information, other 
than that requiring full field investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a 
limited personal investigation is made by the 
Commission to resolve the question in cases 
of appointees to positions in the competitive 
service, and in cases of appointees in excepted 
positions, for agencies not having investiga- 
tive facilities.’ 

“How many of those investigations have 
been made since the Executive order went 
into effect?” 

Mr. Williams: “So far this fiscal year there 
have been 3,200.” 
fn Yates: “How many have been disposed 
of?” 

Mr. Williams: “That is the figure I am 
Speaking of. That is the processed figure for 
this fiscal year, 3,200 completed cases.” 

Mr. Yares: “For fiscal year 1954 so far?” 

Mr. Williams: “Yes.” 
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Mr. Yates: “And how many of those cases 
resulted in separations of the employee?” 

Mr. Young: “We could not break it down. 
We do not have the information.” 

Mr. Yates: “Of that number of investiga- 
tions, you do not know how many of those 
employees were separated and how many 
were not separated but continued to re- 
main working? Is that what you are saying?” 

Mr. Young: “That is what I am saying; yes. 
We would not have that information.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “His previous testimony said 
they furnished that information to the head 
of the agency.” 

Mr. Williams: “That is correct, sir.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “Your question is: Do they 
go beyond that and see what happened?” 

Mr. Yates: “I asked him whether he had 
the information.” 

Mr. PHILLIPs: “Your question is: Did they 
go ahead and find out whether they have 
the information?” 

Mr. Yates: “Yes. Because later on they 
stated they got the information, the other 
agencies were required to tell them.” 

Mr. Young: “That information would 
come back into the central register.” 

Mr. Yates: “Then the answer to the ques- 
tion is “Yes’.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “Are you saying the infor- 
mation may be in the mail register, but that 
you do not compile it?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes. It could be compiled.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “The information somes 
back but they do not compile it, according 
to the testimony.” 

Mr. Yatrs: “Does your agency have that 
information?” 

Mr. Young: “The information could be 
compiled probably from the Commission 
records.” 

Mr. Yates: “Mr. Williams has told me you 
have conducted approximately 3,200 of the 
investigations. I am asking you as to how 
many of the employees who were the subject 
of those investigations remained with the 
Federal service and how many of them were 
separated?” 

Mr. Young: “As I say, we do not have that 
information compiled.” 

Mr. Yates: “Can you supply it for the 
record?”’ 

Mr. Young: “We would prefer not to.” 

Mr. Yates: “That is the first time it has 
not been done. What do you think, Mr, 
Chairman?” 

Mr. Put.urrs: “I do not know. I am lis- 
tening to this with a good deal of interest.” 

“I can see a point in Mr. Young’s position, 
that if we begin to push on this thing, then 
they compile that so many were dropped off 
for this reason, and that boils it down to 
a@ smaller group, and then everybody begins 
to work on that group even to the extent 
of going around and asking people, if they 
wanted to go that far. 

“In the past, we have had a general state- 
ment, and I am free to admit that under 
the previous loyalty board I did not think 
much of it. SoI did not think the informa- 
tion was of too great a value. Now we have 
gotten apparently a more comprehensive and 
carefully administered type of examination, 
and I am trying to form an opinion in my 
own mind as to just which way we ought to 
lean.” 

Mr. Yates: “May I ask this question, then: 
Would your records indicate what portion 
of those who were separated were separated 
for reasons of disloyalty?” 

Mr: Young: “Mr. Yates, I explained be- 
fore as to what our reports are going to 
show to the National Security Council and 
the information that is going to be made 
available with respect to that report is go- 
ing to be up to the National Security Coun- 
cil and to the President.” 

Mr. PHILLIPs. “You just used one word 
there, Mr. Yates, that I would not agree with, 
and that is how many are separated for 
‘subversive’ reasons. 
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“The contention is often that the poor 
man is not subversive, all he has done is run 
around with a lot of drunks and other people 
with secrets of Government that we do not 
want to get out, and the poor fellow has been 
fired because he is ‘subversive’.” 

Mr. Yates: “I tried to use the word ‘dis- 
loyal’ and Mr. Young carefully walked around 
it and said it is not the same type of order. 
I bave been trying to find a word which 
would permit disclosure of information un<- 
der the new order comparable to the infor- 
mation we received under the old loyalty 
order.” 

Mr. PHILuips: “I will rule that you have 
to argue that out with Mr. Young, but that I 
will not accept the word ‘subversive’ as the 
only reason for discharging these people, 
because a lot of them we just do not want.” 

Mr. Yates: “Suppose I substitute the word 
‘disloyal’ for ‘disloyalty to the country’?” 

Mr. PHILuIPs: “Prankly, I, myself, prefer 
the term of ‘poor security risk’.”” 

Mr. Yates: “That includes more reasons 
than this one.” 

Mr. Puituirs: “That is just why I want 
to use it, because I think there are lots of 
reason why these people ought to have been 
gotten out, and I do nat want to get into a 
national argument that this poor, abused, 
incompetent drunk should have been fired 
out of the Government, because he was not 
‘subversive. He actually had not been 
caught setting fire to the Capitol. 

“You get my point, I think.” 

Mr. Yates: “I get it very well, indeed. 

“Mr. Williams, you stated that there were 
3,200 investigations” ——— 

Mr. Wit.1aMs: “So far this fiscal year.” 

Mr. Yates: “Under Executive Order 10450; 
is that correct?” 

Mr. Witu1aMs: “Under this limited securi- 
ty investigations item; yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “The President of the United 
States has declared that more than 2,200 
Government employees have been separated 
from the service. Are we to draw from his 
statement and from yours the conclusion 
that out of 3,200 investigations, 2,200 were 
dismissed?” 

Mr. Put.ures: “Those are investigations 
concluded in this fiscal year.” 

Mr. Yates: “That is correct.” 

Mr. Young: “Limited security investiga- 
tions; it is not total investigations.” 

Mr. Yates: “I am talking about investiga- 
tions under Executive Order 10450.” 

Mr. Young: “Of this limited security type 
only.” 

Mr. Puiiirs: “There was a short period 
from January 20 to June 30 that you skipped 
over.” 

Mr. Yates: “What is the difference between 
an investigation of a limited security type 
and an investigation under Executive Order 
10450?” 

Mr. Young: “A limited security investiga- 
tion originates from a case where a national 
agency check and inquiry shows adverse se- 
curity information, but not of a sufficiently 
serious nature to turn it over to the FBI for 
a full field investigation. In that situation, 
a limited personal investigation is made by 
the Commission to resolve the questions in- 
volved with respect to that particular indi- 
vidual. Then it is only made in those in- 
stances where the agencies do not have their 
own investigative facilities.” 

Mr. Yates: “My question that was directed 
to Mr. Williams was: With respect to the 
2,200 cases that he testified to, were those 
of a limited security investigation type?” 

Mr. Williams: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Young: “He did not refer to investi- 
gations, Mr. Yarss, as I recall the state of the 
Union message.” 

Mr. Yates: “What type did he refer to, 
then?” 

Mr. Young: “He was not referring to in- 
vestigations, as I believe he said more than 
2,200 people have been separated from the 
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Federal service under this employee-security 
program.” 

“I do not have the exact language; do you?” 

Mr. YatTes: “Are you stating now that the 
2.200 who were discharged were not dis- 
charged because of limited security investi- 
gation?” 

Mr. Young: “No. What I am saying is 
that the number referred to by the President 
represented the number of separations from 
the Federal service under the employee- 
security program, particularly those stand- 
ards and criteria established by section 8.” 

Mr. Yates: “Under Executive Order 10450.” 

Mr. Young: “And the additional Executive 
order, whatever the number was, having to 
do with the fifth amendment.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are not you I fencing about 
a nonexistent thing, Mr. Young? Your first 
sentence says: “These cases originate as na- 
tional agency check and inquiry cases under 
Executive Order 10450." The caption is ‘Lim- 
ited Security Investigations.’ 

“What is the difference; what is the dis- 
tinction you are trying to draw? It seems 
to me that if the language of this justifica- 
tion means anything, it means that the first 
sentence and the words ‘limited security in- 
vestigation’ are about equal to each other.” 

Mr. Young: “I am not sure I understand 
your question, but this is merely one of sev- 
eral categories of types of investigations sub- 
mitted in these papers, and each one dis- 
cussed separately. And this is only one 
small part of the investigations under Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are there any investigations 
carried out under Executive Order 10450 
other than those of the limited security 
investigation type?” 

Mr. Young: “Surely. All your national 
agency check and inquiries, for example.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many of those were un- 
dertaken since this Executive order went into 
existence?” 

Mr. Young: “I think the number is in that 
table we were just looking at here.” 

Mr, Yates: “Is that the 3,200 number that 
Mr. Williams referred to?” 

Mr. Young: “In 1954, this shows national 
agency check and inquiry cases processed, 
303,744 for fiscal 1954.” 

Mr. Yates: “Then we read the second sen- 
tence of the justification as it appears on 
page 26: 

“*When a national agency check and in- 
quiry case develops adverse security infor- 
mation, other than that requiring full fleld 
investigation by the FBI, a limited personal 
investigation is made by the Commission to 
resolve the question in cases of appointees 
to positions in a competitive service. * **’ 

“How many cases were there since this 
order went into effect?” 

Mr. Younsc: “I think that was the question 
you asked before you went upstairs; was it 
not, Mr. Yarss?” 

Mr. YaTss: “I would still like an answer.” 

Mr. Youne: “I would still prefer not to 
answer, to break down the 3,200 figure of 
limited security investigations processed; 
which I believe was the intent of your 
question.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are you saying now that there 
Were 3,200 such cases?” 

Mr. Younc: “I believe that is what Mr. 
Williams said.” 

Mr. Wruiams: “That is the number proc- 
essed as of December 19.” 


Mr. Yares: “3,200 such cases that were in- 


Mr. Younc: “That is what I just got 
through stating, Mr. Yares. We prefer not 
to break down that 3,200 figure.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you mean you are not go- 
ing to tell this committee that of the 3,200 
cases that were initiated by the Commission 
wnder this order, you are not going to tell 
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the committee how many of those resulted 
in separations from service? Or how many 
are still employed?” 

Mr. Younc: “We would not have that in- 
formation compiled, although it probably 
could be compiled from records of the Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Yares: “Can you supply it for the 
record?” 

Mr. Younc: “We would prefer not to.” 

Mr. Yatres: “Mr. Chairman, I think that 
ought to be supplied for the record.” 

Mr. Puiturrs: “I have to think that one 
over. I think Mr. Young has made a state- 
ment regarding the intent of the law, which 
would have to be settled before we decided 
whether or not he should break that down 
for us. 

“I would like to ask this question also, if 
I may, on the same point: You say a state- 
ment is made that 2,200 or so people have 
been separated from the service?” 

Mr. Yates: “The President of the United 
States has stated that. He just said what 
the President said.” 

Mr. Puuurps: “The President of the United 
States said there are 2,200 cases. 

“Now, you say, Mr. Williams, there are 3,200 
decisions—settled cases?” 

Mr. Williams: “I said we have processed 
under this line item of limited security in- 
vestigations, 3,200.” 

Mr. Pri.uips: “They had more cases but 
they came to a conclusion in 3,200. You 
wish to subtract the 2,200 from the 3,200; 
and I am beginning to wonder, from the col- 
loquy, whether there are other areas in 
which people have been dropped or’ have 
left the service, or have been discharged, 
which do not come in the category to which 
Mr. Williams referred; and it begins to 
dawn in my mind that maybe some of these 
people were in the Voice of America, or may- 
be some of these people were in the CIA, or 
something like that, who in no way come 
under the Commission.” 

Mr. YarTes: “Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
think we should have that breakdown.” 

Mr. Puuuips. “Mr. Young could say that 
maybe there are people in these other 
agencies of Government, which are not sub- 
ject to any investigation or control by the 
Civil Service Commission, who may have 
been in the 2,200 included in the President's 
figure.”’ 

Representative ALBERT THOMAs (Democrat, 
Texas): “Mr. Chairman, let us see if we can- 
not get this behind us. I suggest that Chair- 
man Young make a statement—I believe the 
President has so stated—that 2,200 people 
have been separated from the service. He 
declined to say for what reason—whether it 
was for the reason of drunkenness or some 
minor misdemeanor or the way they comb 
their hair, or whether it was security reasons 
or whatnot. You cannot expect the Chair- 
man here to go against the President. So let 
him make a statement and no need to argue 
about it.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have you been directed by the 
President not to make this information 
available to the committee?” 

Mr. Young: “We have no authority under 
the provisions of the Executive order to re- 
lease any information. We are reporting 
to the National Security Council and doing 
certain mechanical functions as outlined in 
that Executive order.” 

Mr. Puuuips: “If I make a ruling, maybe 
I should rule that your question should be 
directed to the National Security Couficil. 
Am I right?” 


Mr. Yates: “No; you are not right because 
his agency has the information. Presum- 
ably we want information in this commit- 
tee, and if his agency has the information, 
even though it requires tabulation, it would 
be a different practice than this committee 
has observed in the past if that information 
is not given.” 
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Mr. THomas: “The point is he says he has 
no authority to release the information.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have you stated that?” 

Mr. Young: “I said we have no respons}. 
bility and no authority under this Executive 
order to release any information concerning 
that point. 

“Could I make one observation with re. 
spect to these investigations?” 

Mr. Yates: “Of course. I am trying to get 
you to say something.” 

Mr. Young: “I am trying to cooperate. 

“This category of limited security investj-. 
gations is only a very small segment of a!) 
the investigations which are conducted pur. 
suant to Executive Order 10450.” 

Mr. PHILLIPs: “By you, or by all agencies 

Mr. Young: “By us and by all agencies, 
Look at this 338,000 in all agencies and this 
is 3,800 or something like that. Then in aq. 
dition to that you have the various FBI 
field investigations, you have the investiga. 
tions of other departments and acencies, 
The Department of Defense does all of its 
own investigative work, and you have 5] 
percent of all your Federal civilian employ. 
ees in the Department of Defense. 

“There is a very large piece missing from 
the figures that we have here.” 

Representative Norris Corron (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire): “I merely want to 
raise this point: For several years some of 
us have lamented the fact that we have 
these expensive and cumbersome appeal 
boards, so that anybody who found him- 
self aggrieved and turned away from Govern- 
ment employment claimed that his char- 
acter was irrevocably stained, and they would 
go through all this process which was cost- 
ing a lot of money. I was delighted to learn 
of the new system, believing that nobody 
would claim to have a constitutional right 
to Government employment and that we 
could quietly turn people away, if there was 
any question about it, without any reflection 
about it and without being obliged to give 
them reasons, and without doing any dam- 
age. 

“If Mr. Young has the same information 
and starts disclosing to the committee the 
reasons why these people were discharged, it 
would seem to me that we pretty soon would 
be back to the situation where we have to 
have all these appeal boards and where we 
have to fight it out.” 

Mr. Yates: “Mr. Cotrron, I could only sug- 
gest that you do what I did, and that is to 
look through the hearings for the last 5 
years. I went back 5 years, and in each of 
those years I found that when any member 
of this committee asked the Civil Service 
Commission as to the number of employees, 
not their names, but the number of em- 
ployees who were discharged for security 
reasons, that information was furnished to 
the committee. I have asked Mr. Young to 
supply the same information to the commit- 
tee, and that request has been refused up to 
now. 

“I do not know that I have been un- 
reasonable in making that request.” 

Mr. Younc: “That is one reason why we 
have a new program.” 

{Omission. } 

Mr. Yates: “Getting back to the 3,200 peo- 
ple who were subjected to the investiga- 
tion Mr. Williams referred to—— 

Mr. Puitirs: “Those cases were decided.” 

Mr. Yates: “Under Executive Order 10450.” 

Mr, Pururps: “I want you to make a dis- 
tinction between the number of people in- 
vestigated and the 3,200 which were the peo- 
ple whose cases were decided.” 

Mr. Yates: “Yes. 

“Would your records indicate how many 
of those persons left before the investiga- 
tion was completed?” 

Mr. Young: “Resigned yoluntarily?” 

Mr. Yares: “Yes.” 


Mr. Williams: “During the process of the 
investigation, very likely none of them.” 
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Mr. Yates: “I do not remember whether 
asked you the question before, whether out 
of the 3,200 cases your records would indi- 
cate how many of those employees were still 
working for the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Young: “Yes; you have asked that 
twice before, Mr. Yates. The answer was that 
that information probably could be compiled 
put that we prefer not to break down this 
3,200 figure.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is there a relationship between 
the 3,200 figure and the 2,200 figure an- 
- 4 nounced by the President of the United 
vesti- 9" 

- all ae Young: “There might or might not 
pur- ” 
es Yares: “I am asking whether there is.” 
Mr. Young: “I do not know.” 
mr. Yates: “Congresswoman St. Grorce has 
made the statement that of the 2,200 that 
were dismissed, less than 10 percent were 
dismissed for loyalty reasons. Do you know 
whether this statement is accurate?” 
Mr. Young: “I have no idea where she got 
her information or derived that figure. 
Maybe she has more accurate information 
than the executive branch.” 
Mr. Yates: “Have you been directed by the 
executive branch not to disclose this infor- 
mation to this committee?” 
Mr. Young: “As I have stated before, the 
Civil Service Commission, under the terms 
of this Executive order, has no authority 
or responsibility to release any information 
concerning the employee-security program.” 
Mr. Yates: “Is there a prohibition against 
»vern- releasing it?” 
char- Mr. Young: “There is no authority to do 
would it.” 
| Costs Mr. Yates: “Mr. Chairman, I will close my 
learn examination by stating that if we do not 
obody get the information, it will be a bad 
right situation.” 
at we Mr. PuHrtirps: “When you asked me before 
re Was for a ruling, I was not entirely sure that that 
ection was a formal request or was the usual infor- 
O give mal discussion which goes on in this par- 

dam- ticular subcommittee. But if you want a 
formal ruling I will make one. 

“I will rule that if the Chair has the right 
to say to the witness that he must disclose 
that information to the committee, the Chair 
would first have to find out if he has that 
right legally. 

“Secondly, the Chair would be reluctant 
to make that ruling now because of two 
things: First, the question of the legal re- 
striction placed upon the Commission by the 
law itself, which should be examined from 
the standpoint of its legal weight—and I am 
hot a lawyer. 

“I think first the question should be di- 
rected to the National Security Council, and 
it is our good fortune they are coming before 
this committee within the next few days. 
Mr. Yates can then direct the questions to 
them. 

“Next, the point which Mr. Yates raises, 
as to a comparison between the questions 
asked the previous Commission and the 
questions he is asking this Commission, the 
questions are not germane and that they are 
hot comparable; that in all previous years 
we discussed the number of people released 
from the service on a loyalty basis.” 

Mr. Yates: “I am willing to take that same 
comparison and take any computation based 
only on loyalty reasons.” 

Mr. PHiLuirs: “We are now working on 
security. Finally, if this is not settled satis- 
factorily to you, Mr. YarTes, I will at any time 
call an executive meeting with this commit- 
tee and decide in the committee what the 
action of the committee shall be. 

“Is that satisfactory? 

“We thank you gentlemen. We will see 
you again next year, and I strongly suspect 
we will see at least the Commission again 
this year.” 


Mr. Young: “We will look forward to it.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Rrecorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

IsELIn, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We hope you will get 
to read this little letter from two unimpor- 
tant but very interested American citizens in 
your efforts and feelings as a representative 
of us. We would like to commend you on the 
stand you have taken on this atomic-energy 
bill which the administration is trying to put 
through. You are voicing our feelings on the 
issue, as we feel other millions of us taxpay- 
ing Americans must also feel, 00. May God 
give you the strength and energy to keep 
at it until you and the other wonderful Sena- 
tors opposing this bill as presented now de- 
feat it. 


We most sincerely feel the minority will 
benefit from it instead of the vast majority 
of us citizens, and we feel this has been hap- 
pening with too many bills passed in this 
administration. 

God bless you always in all your efforts 
in the future, as well as for those in the past, 
as you have represented to us a most sincere 
and diligent Senator, working solely for the 
good of all instead of the few. 

Most cordially yours, 
ANNE R. Hess. 
WittmumM J. Hess. 

P. S—wWhatever the outcome concerning 
the bill, just to know men like you are trying 
hard on our part encourages our belief in the 
future of our children. 








PORTLAND, OrEG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNeE Mokrsz, 
Senate Office Building: 
You are doing wonderful job protecting our 
interest in atomic-energy bill. 
Lee CALDWELL. 
CLACKAMAS, OrEG., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations and best wishes your stand 
on atomic-energy bill. 
Rurtu R. HEALD. 
RocveE River, Orec., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 
You should have the Nation’s thanks. You 
have ours. 
Mrs. E. A. SrMervILLe. 
Vert L. Hoover. 
Frank Hoover. 
PorTLAND, OreG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on the good job you are 
doing. Hope to see you in Portland soon. 
CHARLIZE and Maccre HENSLEY. 
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Nyssa, Orec., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the people composing the undersigned 
groups and organizations, want you to know 
that we deeply appreciate your action on the 
floor of the Senate in opposing passage of 
the administration's atomic-energy giveaway 
bill. Also, please express to your colleagues 
our sincere appreciation for their fight to 
preserve to the people the billions they have 
invested in atomic energy. 

Tuomas G. JoNEs, 
Chairman, Malhuer County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. 
CLINT SINCLAIR, 
Chairman, Wallowa County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. . 
W. B. Russet, 
Chairman, Beet Growers Committee. 
OrMonpD THOMAS, 
Chairman, Malheur Democratic Club 
No. 1. 
Hope Grier, 
Chairman, Dairymen’s Committee. 





HILLsBoro, Orec., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Don’t give away atomic-energy program. 
C. H. FRANKLIN, 





PORTLAND, OreG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept our sincere gratitude for the 
valiant fight you are waging to defeat the 
atoOmic-energy bill. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Srecet, 





PORTLAND, OreG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 
Don’t sell out. 
Water YaTeEs. 





San Francisco, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am 100 percent 
behind you in your fight to stop the giveaway 
program. 

Thanks. 

W. Hacer. 
DENveR, CoLo., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Everyone, I believe, 
has been reading of your gallant fight to save 
this or the AEC from being turned over to 
big business. May the Lord bless you all 
who are trying to save what belongs to the 
public. 

CHARLES COLVIN. 
OcDENSBURG, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just to let you know a lot of us are watch- 
ing the grand fight you and others are put- 
ting up against the atomic-energy bill and 
hoping you will win, for it is the biggest steal 
yet under the administration. I personally 
am hoping that you will win this fall, for 
men like you are needed in the Senate. Best 
of luck. 

J. S. GraHam, 
UPLAND, CaLiF., July 24, 1954. 
Warne Morsz, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you so much for your efforts in be- 

half of the people. 
Cordially, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Ropsrins. 
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Los ANGELEs, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
‘Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Keep up the good 
fight against the atomic-energy bill. The 
more you debate this bill, the sooner people 
will wake up to what is happening. Be sure 
and tell who is back of this big grab. 

C. INEz FEENEY. 





Monrovia, Cautr., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
HonorasBie Senator: I hope that you and 
the Senators who go along with you will be 
able to stop another juicy giveaway such as 
the one now you are trying to stop. What 
a shame instead of going forward, the fogies 
are rushing windward. More power to you 
and your colleagues. 
Very sincerely yours, 
DomINicK D1 LEONARDO, 





Newark, N. J., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I commend you 
greatly for the fight you are making on behalf 
of the American people in opposing the 
present atomic energy giveaway bill. 

It is in keeping with your wonderful devo- 
tion to the great good of our country and 
our people. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHAN Davis. 

P.S—I have written to the New Jersey 
Senators on the bill. 





Resepa, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Heartfelt thanks to you for your 
good fight against giving the people’s atomic 
energy project to the private utility group, 
Dixon and Yates. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MILDRED DITZLeER. 





San Lorenzo, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Our warmest con- 
gratulations to you on your effort to protect 
the public interest in the present atomic 
energy bill now before the Senate. 

Whether you and we win or not, and if 
there were more like you in the Senate there 
would be no doubt of our final victory, your 
attempt will be as much appreciated. 

We would appreciate receiving your 
bulletin as to the progress of Hells Canyon 
Dam; we are Oregonian by birth and inter- 
ested in what happens there. 

Sincerely, 
Anna and Lena Pirney. 





Syracousg, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Good work on the atomic filibuster. 
BERKEL er, Cauir., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your work in stopping the power giveaway. 
History will record the fight and the fighters. 
Please keep up the filibuster. 

Yours, 
A. E. Casrz10. 
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MiILWwavKEE, Wis., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: You have proved your 
fighting ability before, and we have confi- 
dence that you can keep up the good work. 
The Senate ought to permit writing on a 
blackboard when the voice wearies. 

Thank you for the good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL KESHNER. 


— 


ASHTON, Mpb., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations to 
you. I think you're a wonderful man for 
having the fortitude to try and prevent the 
country from handing over the atomic-energy 
projects to the private-power companies. I 
only hope and pray that your efforts will not 
be in vain. 

It’s good to realize that there is at least 
one thoroughly honorable Watchdog in this 
fair land of ours who cannot be bought or 
bribed or be persuaded to sell his country 
down the river. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. C. A. WATKINS. 

P. S.—No acknowledgment expected or re- 
quired. 


New Yoru, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
You certainly deserve the thainks of the 
American public for the vigorous and coura- 
geous fight you are waging against the power 
grab for control of the atomic power, and 
the public will remember these Republican 

antics when election time comes around. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ipa KuNIN. 


—_—- 


New York, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have many citi- 
zens behind your noble cause. Keep up the 
good work. There 4re many of us who ap- 
preciate your efforts in our behalf. Thanks. 

Very respectfully, 
MINNIE KRAwIrTz. 





Cuicaco, Iu., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: I regard your current 
attempts along with those of your cohorts, to 
highlight the basic issues in administration’s 
giveaway atom legislation as another note- 
worthy service for the voters of this Nation. 

As an independent voter, I hail your many 
courageous stands for good government. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. Licyp K. WINSTON. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I take off my hat 
to you for the magnificent fight you are put- 
ting up for us, the American people, in the 
atomic-energy struggle. 

Sincerely yours, 
GuUsstz A. SCHNEIDER. 


July 31 


Str. PETERBURG, Fia., July 26, 1954 
Senator WAYNE Morse, ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks from on, 
humble citizen for your adherence to pring). 
ple, your valiant fight for our interests, | 
wish there were 95 more like you in the Sen. 
ate, who put country above self. 

GRécE E. Jones 
CrREsSKILL, N. J., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: Your honorabje 
forthright battles against the greedy preda. 
tors are deeply appreciated, Senator Wayng 
Morse. You are upholding the finest tragj. 
tions of the Senate. 

Dr. ALFRED Human. 


ALLSTON, Mass, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We saw and heard you on TV tonight, Sat. 
urday, July 24, and you were great; in fact, 
we have never heard anyone on TV that com- 
pares with you. We wish we could vote for 
you and, believe me, we think you would 
make one of the greatest Presidents of a)] 
time. I suppose those blow-bag pals would 
never stand for a man like you. Please keep 
up your great work. 

God bless you. 

Mrs. C. LyYness, 
West BoYLESTON, MASs., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Just after watching you on local 
TV being interviewed by youth. 

Suppose you won't ever see this but would 
like you know it is a pleasure to see and hear 
one Senator that talks like a man and ap- 
parently thinks like a Senator. Sort of re- 
lieves one, to find that perhaps all the cham- 
pions of progress aren’t too much swayed by 
public opinion to say and do what they feel, 

The purpose of this letter is only to give 
you a moral lift. 

Sincerely, 
W. G. SHILDON, 


— 


Palos VERDES ESTATES, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
WAYNE Morse and WILLIAM F. KNow.anp, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Do not lessen but rather increase Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 
. CLARENCE H. Ler. 


— 


Macon, Ga., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morsz, 
United States Senate: 

Stand to your guns. America is watching 
every move, praying for the noblemen fight- 
ing our battles. Yours for honesty. 

Mrs. Ep C. ALUMBAUGH, 
Editor, Spider Ross Street. 


— 


ANN Arsor, MicH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your courageous 
stand. 
KATHLEEN WALKER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1954, 
WayYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Stand on atomic bill is excellent. Support 
is widespread and gaining. 
Kennetu J. ENK& 
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LAFAYETTE, CaLir., July 26, 1954. 
ator WAYNE MorsE, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
our congratulations on your stand on 
atomic energy. 


gen 


BIL, GEORGE, 
Patricia ALTON. 
ABERDEEN, WASH., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The membership of local 315, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, are vitally in- 
terested in the gallant fight you and other 
genators are making to prevent atomic ener- 
gy giveaway to private power monopolies. 

BENJAMIN COLEMAN, 
President of Local 315, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. 
Great Fats, Monrt., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Appreciate your valiant fight to save atomic 

energy public power for the people. Best 


wishes. 
LEONARD KENFIELD. 


ALPENA, MicH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
There are many of us everywhere who are 
not vocal but who are concerned about the 
present giveaway attempt. To you and those 
Senators assisting you we express deep grati- 
tude for this important public service you 
are rendering. Good luck in your attempt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett GENDLER. 
RocHester, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRsE, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and because you are right 
you cannot do other than be successful. Our 
best wishes. - 
GEORGE AND KATHRYN RILEY. 


New York, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morsg, 
United States, Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you to continue wonderful fight 

against administration atomic-energy bill. 
Resecca Davipson. 
WasHiIncTon, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MorseE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Talk on. Prevent the vote on the atomic- 

energy bill. 
IRENE VANECKHARDT. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your fight. Am with 
you. Don’t let Eisenhower steal everything. 
Eisenhower so far has given away too much 
to the big interests and has lowered taxes 
on multimillionaires. Eisenhower is a big 
bust. * 

JaMrEs MALor. 
Wuirtier, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for the magnicent service you have 
again given the American people. We are 
with you. 

No.iiz Hupson. 
RICHMOND Huu, N. Y., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep it up. 

NORMAN and GEORGE CRAMER. 
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Warrrter, Caurr., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: © 
I am against the present AEC legislation. 
Thanks for your present stand. 
Watuis E. Perera. 


Boston, Mass. July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just a line to tell you to keep up the good 
work. As an independent Republican I think 
you are doing a marvelous job. Don’t let 
them stop you. 

James W. Santry, Jr. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations and best of luck. 
CHARLES STEINER, M. D. 


New Yorks, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

‘Thank you for your fine fight against the 
administration’s atomic energy giveaway. 
We hope you will continue this fight so that 
the Nation may see whose interests the 
administration has at heart. Thank you 
again. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome SHapiRo. 
MILL VALLEY, Cautr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 
I am grateful for and support your coura- 


geous stand against passage of atomic energy 
bill. May you win out. 


JACQUELINE ONSLOWFORD, 


Defense Line Against Communism Grows 
Weaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an excerpt from 
an article by Dr. M. J. Bonn, which ap- 
pears in the July issue of Economic 
Trend Lines. This excerpt points out 
that the defense line against commu- 
nism has not grown stronger after our 
failure at Berlin. This was a failure, if 
not a defeat, according to Dr. Bonn. It 
did not succeed; it did not even ease the 
plight of Berlin, The excerpt follows: 

Unfortunately, the defense line against 
communism has not grown stronger after the 
failure at Berlin; for it was a failure, if not 
a defeat. The West had entered the confer- 
ence with the object of pushing its main de- 
fense line eastward toward the Oder-Neisse. 
It did not succeed; it did not even ease the 
plight of Berlin. There is little chance 
that this situation will improve, for if Rus- 
sia is genuinely frightened of the West, 
which may be true insofar as she is worried 
by a German military contribution, she is 
certainly not giving up the ground she has 
secured. If she is not frightened, which 
may be due to her misinterpreting the tem- 
perament of the United States, there is even 
less reason why she should hand back what 
she holds. The heroic defense of Dien Bien 
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Phu will go down in history as one of the 
great tales of heroism of which Europe is 
justly proud. But it was not one of the 
world’s decisive battles. The real battle can- 
not be won in the Far East. For even if the 
specter of communism could be eliminated 
all over Asia, Russia would still stand near 
the Rhine, at least 50 miles nearer to it than 
the barbarians stood in the days of Charle- 
magne, 1,100 years ago. 


Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include articles 3 and 4 of the series on 
Coal, by Hugh Maxwell, of the Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Advertiser. The first two 
articles appeared in the Recorp yes- 
terday: 

CoaL: Muners Not THE VILLAIN IN PRESENT 
MarRKeET BaTTLe 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

If there’s a villain in the West Virginia 
bituminous coal situation, it isn’t the miner 
and his so-called high wage. 

This is what the miners say in discussing 
the blight of idleness that has spread 
through the rich bituminous fields of the 
Mountain State. 

The stalemate in coal—blamed by the 
operators upon high fixed costs, including 
the miner’s wage—that assertedly has made 
coal unmarketable in competition with fuel 
oil and natural gas, has left the miners 
bitter. 

They feel the operators should look to 
their own faults before finding fault with 
the miner. 

What are these asserted faults of the 
operators? 

In the opinion of the miner and his leaders 
in the United Mine Workers, they are: 

“Dollar greediness,” which allegedly has 
led the operators into cutthroat selling com- 
petition among themselves, with the result 
that, paradoxically, some are losing money 
on their product. 

Inability of the operators through their as- 
sociations, supposedly powerful and closely 
knit, to do anything politically about the 
dumping of cheap foreign oil on the Ameri- 
can market. 

YOU WON'T FIND COMMIES IN THE MINERS’ 

RANKS 


Too much preoccupation with the material 
instead of the human element in their 
business. 

Too much social consciousness which keeps 
a gulf between the grimy miner and his 
white-collar boss. (Operators insist that 
John L. Lewis fosters this antagonism.) 

Pailure to keep in step with changes in 
economics and the market and to make their 
policies conform. 

The miner is bitter and he’s veering to- 
ward socialism, but you won’t find a Com- 
munist anrong his ranks. He takes pride in 
being an American and in the fact that he’s 
a@ soldier on the home front in wartime. He 
buckles down in wartime and produces coal 
by the multitrainload. The miners of the 
southern Appalachian field, which includes 
West Virginia, broke all known production 
records during World War II. 

William (Bill) Blizzard of Charleston, 
president of United Mine Workers District 
17, and officially spokesman for miners in 
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the Logan, Mingo, Boone and Kanawha 
county fields, has the following to say about 
the miner’s role in the coal situation: 

“The coal miner isn’t to blame for the 
situation in which the operators find them- 
selves. Their own cutthroat selling compe- 
tition is their principal trouble. They're try- 
ing to undersell one another and in conse- 
quence are losing money on their coal. No- 
body is benefiting from this situation of sell- 
ing coal for less than it costs to produce— 
least of all the miners. 

“It would pay the operators, and all others 
concerned, to realize that the miner’s wage 
agreement really is a stabilizing influence in 
the coal business. 

“It establishes a price floor under union- 
mined coal because it’s a definite element of 
cost. If it were not for the wage agree- 
ment there would be chaos in the coal busi- 
ness. Some of the operators would be vir- 
tually giving their coal away to grab a few 
dollars.” 

REOPENING OF CONTRACT MATTER FOR POLICY 
GROUP 


Mr. Blizzard was asked by an interviewer 
whether John L. Lewis would request reopen- 
ing of the current wage contract. He re- 
plied: 

“I am unable to say whether the contract 
will be reopened as that is a matter for the 
UMW policy committee to decide. Of course, 
the operators themselves can ask for reopen- 
ing by filing the requisite 60-day notice. 

“Both the United Mine Workers and the 
operators are bound to continue under the 
present contract unless one side or the other 
requests reopening by filing the 60-day 
notice. 

“As I said, I am unable to say whether 
Mr. Lewis will ask that the contract be 
reopened. 

“I will say definitely and positively, how- 
ever, that if the contract is reopened, there 
will not be a miner’s wage reduction. 

“A wage cut imiposed upon the miners 
wouldn’t sell another pound more of coal, It 
would only reduce the miner’s standard of 
living, upset the economics of businesses de- 
pendent upon the patronage of miners, and 
set a precedent cruel and dangerous to all 
wage earners. 

“We don’t want a return to the so-called 
normalcy of periods in the past, such as dur- 
ing the Harding administration, when the 
wages of the miner were cut to the point 
where he couldn't eat and when operators 
couldn't give away their coal. 

“About all the miner and his family can 
do now, under the reduced operating sched- 
ules of the operators, is eat. If his wages 
for the 1 or 2 days a week he works now are 
cut, he won’t eat.” 

OPERATORS URGED TO END “CUTTHROAT 
COMPETITION” 

“Good wages are basically good economy. 
Each segment of our economy is interdepend- 
ent upon other segments. If the miner's 
wage is slashed, not only is he hurt, but 
many others are hurt. The ultimate gain 
is nil. 

“The miner’s wage necessarily is a part of 
the price of coal and there seems to be a 
great deal of discussion about the price of 
coal, 

“I have noticed, however, that it isn’t the 
general public which is complaining about 
the price of union-mined coal. 

“Certainly the coal operator is hurt by 
competing fuels such as natural gas and 
residual oil. With oil, the responsibility for 
letting cheap oil into the country, to usurp 
coal markets, close mines, and throw miners 
out of work, is the Federal Government's. 

“If the Government is going to take away 
the jobs of Americans, then the Government 
ought to feed them. : 

“The trouble about this residual-oil situa- 
tion is that the coal States of West Virginia, 
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Kentucky, Ohio, and Virginia haven't enough 
Congressmen to stop the oil dumping. Coal, 
in the Halls of Congress, is a minority inter- 
est. Coal hasn’t a tremendous voting bloc 
like the farm interests. 

“If the coal operators want to correct their 
situation they should end their cutthroat 
competition and find a way to sell their 
product that will keep their mines operating 
at a profit, with the miners fully employed,” 
Mr. Blizzard continued. 

“Constantly blaming the miner’s wage con- 
tract for the ills of the coal industry will 
get no one anywhere. The operators have 
little room for complaint. They signed the 
wage contract of their own free will; no one 
made them do it. They accepted the wage 
agreement and they ought to realize that it 
is the only stabilizing influence in the coal 
business today. 

“Even if the miner’s wages were cut, the 
same old trouble with the coal industry— 
cutthroat competition among the operators— 
would continue and the general situation 
would worsen. 

“The miner’s wage and the gross sales tax 
on coal are about all West Virginia gets 
out of its coal, anyway. At least 85 percent 
of the State’s coal operations and land are 
absentee owned and the profits of the busi- 
ness go out of the State.” 

(In the fiscal year that ended June 30, 
1953, West Virginia’s coal industry paid in 
excess Of $395 million in wages, or 28.9 per- 
cent of all wages paid within the State. 
For the calendar year of 1953, the coal in- 
dustry paid in excess of $8,267,000, or 20.8 
percent of the State’s gross sales tax.) 


COAL MINER HAS HIS SAY ABOUT THE SITUATION 


What does the coal miner himself say about 
his situation? Cam Mingrone, 60, of Mount 
Gay, W. Va., on the outskirts of Logan, is a 
miner who quit his vocation and turned to 
other jobs because of sporadic work and other 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

Mr. Mingrone said he mined coal as far 
back as the Hoover and Harding days, “when 
things were bad.” He added: 

“We had only 1 or 2 days’ work a week. 
Things are almost as bad today for the miner; 
maybe worse, because everything the miner 
has to buy isso high. He makes good money, 
but it won’t buy what it should. 

“I quit mining because it was so uncertain 
and went to work for the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. They're fine people. 

“The mines hereabouts are working only 
1 or 2 days a week. For the maintenance 
men there is steady work; for the under- 
ground men unsteady work. It isn’t right.” 

Logan County miners by the thousands are 
following Mr. Mingrone’s example and leav- 
ing. Once there were 14,000 coal miners in 
West Virginia; now there are 9,000. The 
miner’s only effective protest to his situation 
is quitting. 

The best opinion—among coal operators, 
UMW leaders and the miners themselves— 
holds that John L. Lewis will never consent 
to a cut in the miner’s wages. 

There is a definite feeling that, if the wage 
contract is reopened, he may concede some- 
thing on the fringe benefits. He has his own 
economists studying the coal situation con- 
stantly and if they recommend a concession 
to the operators, to perk up coal sales, John 
L. will take their advice, it was said. If he 
does make a concession to the operators, it 
will be the first of his long career in labor. 

The coal operators complain the loudest 
about the fringe benefits in the contract. 
These are the 40-cents-per-ton payment into 
miner’s welfare fund, pay for portal-to- 
portal travel, and pay for a 30-minute lunch 
period. The fringe benefits boost the miner’s 
basic wage of $18.25 a day to $23. 

Besides paying into the welfare fund, the 
operators also pay into the miner’s social 
security account and give him an annual 
10-day paid vacation, 
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EARNINGS IN BUYING POWER HALF WHAT Typy 
APPEAR 

The miners retort that the high pay, basic 
and fringe, “is in 50-cent dollars” ang that 
their earnings, in buying power, are actually 
half what they appear to be. 

The operators fee] that if the welfare fung 
payment were cut, and the paid lunch periog 
and portal-to-portal pay eliminated, they 
could cut their coal selling price to the point 
where they could meet competition. 

The blight over the coal fields has hit harg 
the coal-mining towns such as Logan, Weic), 
Beckley, Madison, and others. 7 

A third to a half of the miners in thes 
depressed communities are living on unem. 
ployment compensation—and it runs out 
after 24 weeks. Then there is the choice of 
public assistance or pulling up stakes. 

Indicative of the situation in Logan is the 
report by Keith Arnett of the State unem. 
ployment compensation office that 3,800 un. 
employed coal miners, of the 9,000 remaining 
in the country, are now drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits. Another 1,000 are idle but ip. 
eligible for benefits, by reason of having been 
employed by companies working fewer than 
8 persons. Mr. Arnett said he processed 79) 
new unemployment compensation claims 
last May. 

J. W. Colley, secretary of the Logan Co! 
Operators’ Association, reported that 15 of 
the county’s 30 mines are closed. “This js 
because of the loss of coal markets to com. 
peting fuels,” he said. 


LOGAN IS CONFIDENT DESPITE BEING HARD HIT 


G. W. Raike, president of the National 
Bank of Logan, expressed himself about the 
town’s situation: 

“Logan is absolutely dependent upon coal 
mining. Many of our miners are stil! living 
in Logan but are working elsewhere. The 
economic effect of this state of affairs upon 
the community remains to be seen. 

“The loss of markets for coal is attribut- 
able to cheaper competing fuels and to high 
wages of miners. As a result of the coal 
situation, some operators are closing poorly- 
producing mines and concentrating on better 
mines. These better mines are giving some 
of our miners 5 days’ work a week. This is 
helping Logan. 

“Our mine operators are using more 
machinery and more efficient production 
methods to offset high labor costs.” 

Mr. Raike said that he and his bank have 
faith that Logan will survive her troubles, 
He pointed to a new banking home under 
construction across the street. “We're opti- 
mistic enough to be building a new home,” 
he smiled. “Everything will be all right with 
us if our miners aren’t misled by their lead- 
ers and if all working people work more.” 





Coat: GoLDEN AGE ON THE Way IN 
CHEMICALS, POWER 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

Coal, the sick industry of West Virginia 
and other States in the southern Appalach- 
ian bituminous field, will recover—and ina 
big way. Its golden era looms. 

The billion-ton-a-year-plus production 
and consumption year is ahead. Probably 
it will be the year 1970. From them on, coals 
possibilities are limitless. 

If the idle coal miner, the operator des- 
perate for business to stave off bankrupty 
and the mining-town merchant needing pa- 
tronage to pay overhead, can hold on for s 
few years more—perhaps only a few months 
more—the tide will have turned. Perhaps it 
already is turning. Consumption of bitu- 
minous coal increased in 1953 over 1952. 

While the coal industry waits for the defi- 
nite turning of the tide—the flood wash of 
1970—it can content itself with the pros- 
pect that increased demands of present cus- 
tomers in the immediate years ahead should 
soon relieve distress in mining areas. 



































































1954 
pRESENT PRODUCTION WILL LOOK TRIVIAL 


present production, around 450 million 
tons annually, and consumption of 426 mil- 
jon tons, will look trivial in comparison with 
the future. Coal, to be the adjunct of the 
stomic and chemical industries, and to re- 
jace oil and gas when they run low, eventu- 
ally will be one of the Nation’s big three 
industries. The three will be atomic power, 
cnemicals, and coal. 

A pipedream? 

Not according to the hardheaded econo- 
mists of the Bituminous Coal Institute, in 
which are concentrated the best brains of 
the coal industry. 

To support their beliefs, they have called 
ns out for corroboration upon & competitor in the 
10iCe of oi] industry, Eugene Ayres, nationally known 
"8 economist in the field of energy resources 
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in their 1953 annual report just published, 
quoted Mr. Ayres as follows: 
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ng been “All signs now seem to point toward an 
er than almost explosive expansion in United States 
sed 781 consumption of coal. 


“By 1958 I believe that demand should 
be about 600 million tons, by 1960 it should 
be 640 million, by 1965 at total of 900 million, 
by 1970, an aggregate of 1,200,000,000. 

“The reasons for such a rise are the rate 
at which electric power demands are in- 
creasing, the inadequate potential capacity of 
hydroelectric power, expected peaks of pro- 
duction of natural petroleum and natural 
gas around 1965, expected peak of produc- 
tion of world petroleum between 1985 and 
2000, expected higher rates for present liquid 
fuels and wordwide demands for such fuels. 
“I believe that by 1960 we shall be unable 
to import all the oil we need because of the 
competitive need of the rest of the world. 
By 1970, we shall want to import 4.5 billion 
parrels, while the world shortage will be 
nearly 4 billion. And by 1980, we (and the 
remainder of the world) will experience an 
annual oil shortage of 7 million barrels.” 


PETROLEUM’S COSTS WILL JUSTIFY LIQUEFYING 
COAL 


“Because of these conditions of growing 
shortage, the price of petroleum will go high 
enough to justify the conversion of coal to 
liquid fuel. No residual fuel oil then will 
be sold except that required for ship bunkers. 
Some liquid fuel will be produced from oil 
shale but only a minor part of what we shall 
need.” 

Supporting the opinions of Mr. Ayres is 
Herbert Hoover, former President and a min- 
ing engineer of worldwide reputation. He 
says: “There is no engineer who believes that 
this Nation (the United States) can do with- 
IN out huge supplies of coal. 

“Despite the encroachment of water power, 
oll, gas and possibly atomic power, the Na- 
tion will need increased coal production. 
There is in sight no ample substitute for 
much of our steam produced by burning coal, 
no substitute for a large part of our house- 
hold coal, no substitute for coal in the metal- 
lurgical industries and for coal to produce 
chemicals.” 

In the situation of declining petroleum 
and natural gas supplies in the United States, 
and elsewhere over the world, coal literally 
has “an ace in the hole.” 

Underground in West Virginia alone is 
the colossal total of 117,500,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, 


NATION’S COAL RESERVES AMOUNT TO TRILLION 
TONS 

In the remainder of the United States, 
coal reserves amount to almost 1 trillion tons. 
Roughly 76 percent of all this coal is 
Tecoverable, 

Petroleum and natural-gas reserves are in- 
significant compared to the enormous coal 
reserve underground, to a study 
made by Joseph Pursglove, Jr., of the Pitts- 
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burgh Consolidation Coal Co., bituminous 
coal should begin gradually to move into the 
markets occupied by oil and natural gas after 
1955. 

There is enough coal in the United States 
to last a thousand year, Bituminous Coal 
Institute economists estimate. 

West Virginia has just begun to touch her 
supply. Of this State’s original coal re- 
sources of an estimated 123 billion tons, only 
5,500,000,000 tons have been taken out in 
the past 100 years. ‘ 

The tide in the coal business may already 
have begun turning from bad to better. 

Hidden in cold coal statistics is the curious 
fact that, despite the bleak aspect of the 
business lately, consumption actually in- 
creased in 1953 over 1952. The consumption 
last year was 426 million tons as compared 
with 419 million in 1952. 


COKE, ELECTRIC UTILITIES—COAL’S BEST 
CUSTOMERS 


The consumption figures show that the 
two best customers of the coal industry at 
present are the coke plants, which make coke 
from coal for the steel industry, and electric 
utilities. 

The. coke plants used 112,378,000 tons in 
1953. The electric utilities consumed 112,- 
278,000 tons. Retail dealers bought and sold 
61 million tons. Other industries, including 
the chemical industry, consumed 113 million 
tons. Railroads used 28 million tons. 

Each branch of consumption used more 
coal in 1953 than in 1952 except the railroads 
and retail dealers. Consumption by the 
railroads, which were far along with diesel- 
ization of locomotives by 1953, dropped 10 
million tons in that year as compared with 
the prior year. Retail dealers used 7 million 
fewer tons in 1953 than in 1952 because the 
1953 winter was mild. 

The best immediate chances for expansion 
in demand for coal, and the quickest relief 
for the sick industry, apparently lie in 
atomic-power development, electric-power 
generating plants, and chemical factories. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute believes, 
with other leaders in the coal industry, that 
atomic power doesn’t pose a threat to coal. 

The Institute says: “Those best informed 
see little chance of atomic energy replacing 
coal in the foreseeable future. 

“America’s great atomic energy program 
has required enormous amounts of heat and 
energy which have been largely supplied by 
coal. The association and dependence will 
be close and greater in the future. Indeed, 
one of the requisites for the sites of new 
atomic installations is accessibility to coal 
supplies.” 

What the atomic program means to coal 
is illustrated forcefully by the fact that the 
atomic gaseous-diffusion plant being built 
in Pike County, Ohio, will require such an 
enormous amount of electric power that 
3,110,000 tons of coal annually will have to 
be burned to supply it. 

The tonnage mentioned will be consumed 
each year by the Kyger Creek electric gen- 
erating plant being built by the Ohio Valley 
Electric Co. to feed electrical power into the 
gaseous-diffusion plant. 

The American public, through purchase of 
electrically powered home comforts and 
conveniences such as air conditioners, heat 
pumps, window fans, clothes washers and 
dryers, refrigerators, deep freezers, vacuum 
cleaners, and home-lighting equipment, has 
been using more and more electricity. 

To supply this power in 1953, the electric 
utilities burned 112 million tons of coal. 
The power demand and coal use are expected 
to double within 10 years. 

The chemical industries in 1953 burned 
an estimated 25 million tons of coal, much 
of which was converted to carbon by the 
hydrogeneration process and the carbon 
thereafter converted to chemicals. : 

More than a score of chemical-producing 
plants in the Kanawha River Valley, includ- 
ing that of the Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
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icals Co. at South Charleston and the enor- 
mous operation of E. I. du Pont De Nemours 
& Co. at Belle, used multitrainloads of West 
Virginia coal last year. 


KANAWHA VALLEY PRODUCES MORE THAN 200 
CHEMICALS 

The Kanawha Valley plants produce more 
than 200 industrial chemicals from coal, be- 
sides numerous medicines including the sulfa 
drugs. 

Locked within coal, according to chemists, 
are scores more of useful chemicals, await- 
ing only the proper processes to free them. 
Research directed toward developing these 
processes is underway. 

The demand of the chemical industries for 
coal should double and triple within 10 
years. The chemical industries also are on 
the threshold of their golden era. 

The du Pont plant at Belle makes more 
than 100 industrial chemicals, mostly from 
coal. 

From coal, water, and air this plan pro- 
duces ammonia, ethyl alcohol, methanol (a 
nylon intermediate), urea, polythene and 
related chemicals used in nylon products, 
plastics, automobile antifreezes, fertilizers, 
and feed compounds. 

H. W. Schweinsberg, production superin- 
tendent of Du Pont’s polychemicals depart- 
ment, said his department alone produces 
31 major products from coal. These include 
urea, anhydrous ammonia, lucite plastic, 
the bulk of the nylon intermediates such as 
adepec acid and diamine, nitric acid (indi- 
rectly from coal), and toluene, an explosive 
component. 

So extensive has Du Pont’s use of coal be- 
come that the company is building a new 
coal gasification plant at Belle. 

The Du Pont plant, Mr. Schweinsberg re- 
ported, uses 1 million tons of coal annually. 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. uses 
hydrocarbon gases derived from coal and 
other sources for hundreds of industrial 


_chemicals including ethyl alcohol, acetone, 


acetic acid, ethylene glycol, and plasticizers. 
The chemicals are used in antifreezes, lac- 
quer thinners, rubbing alcohol, and fumi- 
gants. 


RESEARCH HARD AT WORK 
USES 


Research workers in the coalfield itself are 
at work seeking new uses for coal. Coal 
research is working on the feasibility of 
converting coal to gas right in the under- 
ground seam without mining it. The gas 
could be piped to market, or electric power- 
plants powered by gas turbines could be 
built right at the mine and coal’s power 
wired to the user. 

Coal research directed by the Bituminous 
Coal Institute is directed toward developing 
a coal-fired, gas-turbine locomotive. The 
Norfolk & Western Railway already has taken 
delivery of an experimental coal-burning, 
steam-turbine electric drive locomotive. 

All in all, the future for coal couldn’t be 
brighter. Those with a foothold in the in- 
dustry now are fortunate. 


SEEKING NEW COAL 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE ° 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
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the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 
There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
New Yorks, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Add our encouragement for your fight on 
AEC bill. 
G. SCHWENK, 
R. RUFFINS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the good fight. 
WINNIFRED LOVEJOY. 
OAKLAND, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 
Hope you keep this giveaway bill from 
passing. 
IrENE MCALLISTER. 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Don’t give up the fight. Behind you 100 
percent. 
QuiIrRK MANGELSEN. 
DOWDEN NICKEL. 
Fort Wayne, INp., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your most magnificent 
attempt to stop the monopoly’s greedy grab 
for the Government's atomic power program. 
This latest phase of the Government's give- 
away program following closely on the heels 
of the tidelands fiasco should be a very clear 
indication to all citizens that the present 
administration is one of and for and by big 
business. Again congratulations, and we 
hope and pray that you are successful in 
your efforts to halt this latest giveaway deal. 
Lzonarp L. HUTSON, 
President, District 9, IVUE-CIO. 


PeraLuMa, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senate: 
Keep up your good work against the atomic 
giveaway. 
Dr. Davip T. JoNnzEs. 


Oak Park, Itt., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Building: 
Keep on fighting. 


Frep WEZEMAN. 


Wetserr, Ipano, July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D.C.: 
Your heroic fight most heartening. Com- 
munism must fade in land of patriots like 
you. 
D. L. Carrer. 
BEerKeELey, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WaYne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Your stand on atomic energy bill appre- 
ciated. Keep up the fight as long as you 


can. 
Cuartes J. Fox Rops, Inc. 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senator Floor. 
Senator Morse: We are with you. Keep 
talking and fighting. 
Tue FRUCHTER’S. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Congratulations. Keep up the good work, 
Mr. and Mrs. PErer ZINION, 
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OAKLAND, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Thank you, Senator Morse, and all Sen- 
ators who support you to save the American 
workers their hard-earned atomic plans. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MCDONALD. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE: 
You have our great gratitude. 
MILDRED KERR, 
HELEN ELLIOTT. 


San PRANCISCO, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the good fight. 
Mr. and Mrs. WaLTer STACK. 


BERRYVILLE, ARK., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Please accept our most heartfelt thanks in 
your efforts to avert another power graft. 
CARROLL ELECTRIC Co-OpP., 
R. G. GATES. 


BooTHwYwn, Pa., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just got back from 
Ocean City, Md., and looking over my mail 
find out that you were also in Maryland, 
and after reading the papers, Senator, you 
are certainly going to need a good rest. 

I had a small clipping that I cut out of 
one of our papers and I thought it real 
cute; also a picture Of you trying to take 
a snooze. I am sending you the small clip- 
ping, but the picture I am keeping. 

Senator, I think you are doing a fine job, 
and you keep on talking; what we need is a 
few more like you. 

Senator, while I was writing this, you came 
on television, and it seemed nice to hear 
your few words which means so much, 50 
very much. 

I want to tell you you sure made me very 
happy keeping my picture—I should say 
honored. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Marcaret GIL. 
“OTHERS READY 

“Also well rested for a second try were 
Hi. and half a dozen others. And always 
in reserve was Morse, who is the Senate’s 
champion long-distance talker.” 

P. S.—Senator, I hope you don’t mind me 
writing to you, but I do think you are 
wonderful, and I admire you for the work 
you are doing. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Cheers to you and the few fel- 
low Senators with courage. You have my 
gratitude, admiration, sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
Grace THOMSON. 


San Dreco, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: My wife and I want to 
thank you for the good job you are doing in 
helping us all to see the reverse side of the 
atomic energy bill. 

The common citizen’s stake in the use of 
atomic energy is bound to be enormous, and 
it is of the utmost importance that his 
rights be preserved. 

Thank you for what you have done and 
are doing. 

ArTHurR and Erne. Sr. Joun. 


| 
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Arron, Onn0, July 28, 1954 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have admired very 
much your attempts to explain the power 
issues in the Senate and regret exceeq. 
ingly that more of the Senators do not vote 
with you on this issue. 

It requires much courage to fight on, and 
the people of your State certainly wil) sup- 
port you in 1956. Some of we voters have 
been blinded by the fool’s gold in the Army 
brass. Maybe more of us will change sooner 
than the majority think. Keep up the fight, 

Sincerely, : 
J. R. MacGrecor, 


_— 


SKANEATELES, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 

Deak SENATOR MorsE: On my first visit to 
Washington, last Wednesday, I was sitting 
in the Senate gallery just after the Fergu. 
son amendment had been passed. You were 
wandering around with such apparent un- 
concern that I felt certain you'd given up 
the struggle. For that erroneous specula- 
tion I must apologize, and add in all sin. 
cerity: 


Battle bravely! Battle on! 
Aid the cause you feel is right. 
Days keep dawning, pale and wan; 
They creep past noon, give way to night. 


Yet still keep trying—-still hold fast! 
Let them threaten, moan, and curse; 
Principles come first, not last. 
Defeat is bad; concession, worse. 


Talk and talk as you have planned; 
From now till doomsday hold the floor; 
Talk to the people of this land; 
Tell them what you're fighting for. 


And on! And never cease thy fight; 
Through weary day and night discourse, 
Till they who listen see the light. 
May luck be with you, Warne L. Morse. 


It must be really hard to counteract the 
influence which a few powerful private power 
lobbies have exerted for months, but, if 
anyone can do it, you can. If the bill goes 
through, as tidelands did, at least it will be 
in the record, as with tidelands, that some- 
body sure opposed it. 


Good luck. 
EXLEEN HEFFERNAN. 


Irnaca, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Moris, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and commiserations on 
your heroic fight against atomic exploitation, 
BERTRAM WILLCOX. 


Boston, Mass., July 29, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We congratulate you on your fight to stop 
the atomic giveaway program of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

PAC Commirrze, UPWA, Loca. ll, 
THEODORE Saire, Chairman. 


New York, N. Y., July 29, 1954. 
WAYNE Morse, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Greeting from McMillonites. Thanks for 
guarding our rights to public domain for our 
children and our children’s children. Too 
bad there aren’t more people in the world 
regarding the rights of the so-called little 
people, the ordinary, everyday taxpayer who 
raises his family, pays his bills, can't afford 
vacations or yachts but who loves his coun- 
try and does his best. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Ruts Gott. 
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Hammonn, La., July 27, 1954. 
United States Senator WAYNE L. Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Please do not give 
up the fight for TVA. All of the American 
ple, except a small handful of grafters, 
are with you. You and your loyal associates, 
nave got the Power Trust grafters whipped. 
[hope and pray God will give you strength, 
power, and faith to keep the victory, Wayne. 
Yours truly, 
J. W. SIncLey. 


—_—_—— 


East LANSING, Micu, July 27, 1954. 
senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: We wish to express 
our appreciation to you and to your col- 
jeagues for the fight you are putting up to 
prevent the giveaway of atomic energy to 
pig business. We have been your admirers 
for years and can only regret that there 
aren’t more men in the Senate with your 
intelligence, ideals and courage. 

Mr. and Mrs. JosEPH MEITES. 

‘ EvucGEnE, OreG., July 24, 1954, 

Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Thanks from one 
of the people here at home for the great 
work you are doing in calling the attention 
of all America to the atom debate, and the 
way the people who work and die for America 
get robbed by the socalled rulers. 

Who and what will they be when we are all 
starved and killed off? They won’t last long 
then. 

Hats off to you men of honor and decency. 

Yours for a better America, 
IRENE ELLIOTT. 


New Hampton, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE L. Morsg, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Congratulations on your fourth 
right speech against private acquisition of 
atomic rights. We can always depend on you 
to fight against the power interests and for 
the rights of the common people, God bless 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Davip WEINER, 


New York, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Senator: Thanks for a good fight 
on the AE bill. 
W. TuLty. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

_ DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to express my 
since appreciation for the physical sacri- 
fices you, especially, and others made in your 
determined and, I think, reasonably success- 
ful attempt to modify the atomic-energy 
bill. I think you have performed an invalu- 
able public service in focusing attention on 
the giveaway deal. 

Yours truly, 
Leo NEWMAN. 


Las Vecas, Nev., July 30, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We are with you hourly in 
your wonderful fight to protect the people’s 
interests, Congratulations to you and the 
Senators who are with you. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. MerHan, 
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BERKELEY, Cair., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
the wonderful service you are rendering. 
Please keep up the filibuster and save the 
people’s power and treasury. 

Gratefully, 
A. E. CasTELLo. 





SANTA Cruz, Cair., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your inspiring fight to protect the rights of 
American taxpayers as opposed to the atomic- 
energy bill. My deep appreciation and 
thanks to you and those working with you in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY CERESETO. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayYNeE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Bully for you and your support 
against the gangsters and thieves in sheep's 
clothing. 

This is their last chance for another 20 
years, and they know it, so are acting ac- 
cordingly, drat them. 

L. J. McCarruy. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirk: Our most grateful thanks and 
sincere appreciation for your heroic fight 
for the people of the United States of 
America. 

Most sincerely, 
Marcaret L. Taytor. 
WYANDOTTE, MicuH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thanks for your fight against 

the power trust. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
R. C. WALTMIRE. 
BurFrao, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 
fight. We need men like you who put our 
country first—ahead of private interests. 
Good luck. 

Epwarp BINGERT. 
DvuLUTH, MINN., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I thank God; yes, I thank my God for 

men of your courage. God bless you. 
GERTRUDE WYATT. 


-—— 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear W. M.: Thank God, for one in the 
Senate who can spot a phony, and a phony 
issue. Give ‘em heck—all those who want 
to giveaway our national resources, to the 
corporations, and the exploiters, and the per- 
sonal profit boys. 

Yours truly, 
FLEMING FAMILY. 





PrrrsBurGH, Pa., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Dr. Benesch and I 
wish to thank you for your fight against the 
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atomic energy bill. Though the bill has 
passed, you have alerted many people to the 
dangers involved in such legislation, 
Very truly yours, 
Joan S. BENESCH. 





Los ANGELES, Cauir., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up the fight. As the 
recession deepens this fall things will change 
and I hope the people will start favoring the 
liberals again. 

L. A. ADMIRER. 





Logs ANGELEs, Cauir., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I wish to commend 
your courage and persistence in your at- 
tempt to halt action on the shameful atomic 
giveaway bill. Every hour you postpone ac- 
tion gives more time for the word of the 
steal to get about. More power to you. 

Yours truly, 
JULIET GREEN. 





PORTERVILLE, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: Thank God for you 
and the others who have the interests of the 
people at heart. I know what you are doing 
is not easy, but it’s worth it. We're behind 
you. After all, what other legislation can 
compare in significance with the big give- 
away. Keep it up. 

J. JOSEPHINE LEARNER. 
Los ANGELES, Cauir., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Morse: I want to commend on 
your excellent stand, to filibuster against the 
giveaway of atomic energy. I am backing 
you in your fight. 

Yours truly, 
ANNA WEIssS. 
Detroit, MicH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank God for men like 
you who work day and night to protect the 
interests of the people. 


Sincerely, 
P. M. Goss. 


Astoria, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBLe Sim: Please keep up your cou- 
rageous attempt to stop our great monopo- 
lists from stealing our natural resources from 
the future generation. 

Luck. 

Mrs. M. SILVERMAN. 
New Yorn, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You didn’t fight hard enough 
against the atomic energy “grab”, but thank 
you for at least trying. Let’s get that mess 
out of the law books. 

Sincerely, 
Sam CrockKettT, 
age 
Curcaco, ILL., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for your mag- 
nificent fight on the AEC bill. 

EstHer LANDAU. 
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Federal Aid to Beach Erosion at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, so far as I 
am personally concerned, July 26, 1954, 
was a memorable day in my years of 
service in Congress. On that day, the 
House passed the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill. This was the first such bill 
which we have had a chance to consider 
in 4 years due to the emergencies caused 
by wartime conditions. 


Included in that bill were authoriza- 
tions for Federal assistance to control 
beach erosion for 3 great seashore re- 
sorts in my district, Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, and Cape May. These were the 
only ones which had pursued the re- 
quired cooperative studies in order to get 
preliminary approval of the projects 
from the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of the Army. 


The bill specifically authorizes the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in Atlantic 
City in the amount of $2,044,000; in 
Ocean City $105,000, and Cape May in 
the amount of $260,000. 

These funds have been revised up- 
wards since the original cost estimates, 
and in each case, of course, they follow 
the basic Federal requirements which 
provides that the United States can con- 
tribute one-third of the cost of construc- 
tion for the portion of the beaches which 
are publicly owned. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR WORK DONE 


Of course, in the long delay which has 
ensued, largely as a result of the delay in 
considering any omnibus bill to which I 
have just referred, each of these cities 
has been obliged to go forward with the 
construction of groins, sand pumping, 
and other devices, and it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the House of 
Representatives included in this bill sec- 
tion 102, which reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Army is hereby au- 
thorized to reimburse local interests for such 
work done by them on the beach erosion 
projects authorized in section 101, subse- 
quent to the initiation of the cooperative 
studies which form the basis for the proj- 
ects: Provided, That the work which may 
have been done on these_products was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers as being 
in accordance with the projects hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such reim- 
bursement shall be subject to appropriations 
applicable thereto for funds available there- 
for and shall not take precedence over other 
pending projects of higher priority for im- 
provements. 


Briefly, this provides that where the 
work has been done in accordance with 
the plan approved by the Chief of En- 
gineers, the municipalities may be reim- 
bursed for such works even though done 
prior to congressional approval. 

A further explanation of this section 
is found in the report of the Committee 
on Public Works—House Report 2247— 
on page 5 thereof which says: 

Following the listing and description of 
the navigation projects, there is information 
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given for the beach-erosion projects upon 
which testimony has been heard and which 
have been reported favorably by the Corps of 
Engineers. In general, these beach-erosion 
reports are the result of cooperative studies, 
financed jointly and equally by the United 
States and the local public agency requesting 
the study. These beach-erosion projects are 
improvements for the protection of the 
shores of the United States and its Terri- 
tories. In including these projects, the com- 
mittee has followed existing law which limits 
Federal participation to a maximum of one- 
third of the cost of protecting publicly 
owned shores. It has also recognized the 
general principle that because of the emer- 
gency nature of shore protection, it is not 
always practicable for local interests to wait 
for authorization and appropriation. The 
committee believes it equitable, therefore, 
and has included in the bill, provision for 
reimbursement to local interests, where they 
have found it necessary to take immediate 
action in protecting shorelines and where 
this protection has been studied and ap- 
proved by the Corps of Engineers and later 
authorized by Congress for Federal par- 
ticipation. 


Wanting to be completely sure that 
this section applied to the cities in my 
district, I questioned the chairman of 
the committee while this bill was being 
debated on the floor of the House. A 
brief paragraph of my colloquy with 
Chairman DonpErRo would seem to def- 
initely clear up the point, and I quote it: 

Mr. Hanp. So the interpretation, as I un- 
derstand it, especially after having examined 
your report is that any time that the Chief 
of Engineers approved actual work done prior 
to seeking an appropriation, there may be 
reimbursement, is what the act means; is 
that correct? 

Mr. DonveErRo. That is right. That is the 
way I understand it, and I believe that is 
correct. 

TEN YEARS OF WORK 


Mr. Speaker, the action of the House, 
which I feel sure will be followed by 
comparable action on the part of the 
Senate, is the culmination of a full 10 
years’ work on my part; first, to get the 
Federal Government to acknowledge a 
responsibility for the protection of our 
coastal areas, and second, to get them 


. to implement it by the legislation which 


was passed on July 26. 

I first served in the 79th Congress. At 
that time, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. AUCHINCLosSS], who represents 
the north shore of New Jersey, whole- 
heartedly cooperated in sponsoring legis- 
lation wherein the Federal Government 
recognizes its responsibility to help. Fol- 
lowing an actual inspection of the New 
Jersey coast by dirigible which many in 
south Jersey will remember, and follow- 
ing extensive hearings, the Public Works 
Committee recommended and the Con- 
gress passed the basic beach erosion 
laws, which provided that the Federal 
Government may contribute one-third 
of the construction cost of projects in 
proportion to the amount of publicly 
owned beaches. A companion law pro- 
vided for a cooperative survey to be paid 
for 50 percent by the United States and 
50 percent by local municipalities, and 
such surveys were undertaken. -The sur- 
veys resulted in the approval and adop- 
tion of such projects by the Chief of En- 
gineers, which approval was obtained 
a long time ago. However, as I have 
said, there was a long delay because of 
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the emergencies caused by wartime con. 
ditions. Now, if the Senate adopts the 
action taken by the House, we will haye 
concluded all but the last step in actually 
providing help for our seashore, that js 
the actual appropriation of funds, not 
only for future construction but also for 
approved construction undertaken in the 
past. Of course other seashore cities 
may take advantage of this law. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted with the 
action recently taken by the House 
which represents atleast a partial cy). 
mination of many years of unremitting 
effort on my part. Hearings both forma] 
and informal have been undertaken. 
Conferences in Washington and in the 
district have been innumerable, but aj) 
of this effort will have been amply re. 
paid when these authorized projects are 
firmly established and appropriations 
become available for them. 

We have plowed the long furrow and 
we seem to be reaching the end of it. 
This is of the utmost significance to the 
entire State, because the seashore re- 
sorts of our area, entertaining millions 
from all over the world, are literally 
billion-dollar industry in our economy, 

For the information of those who are 
interested in the details of the approved 
plans, they are appended as follows: 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
(H. Doc. 538, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Location: On Atlantic coast of New Jer- 
sey, about 45 miles northeast of Cape May 
which is at the southern tip of the State at 
the entrance to Delaware Bay. It includes 
nearly one-half the length of the barrier 
beach island known as Absecon Island. 

Report authorized by: Cooperative study 
provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as amended 
and supplemented. 

Existing project: Navigation project adop- 
ed 1922, provides for an entrance channel 
in Absecon Inlet 20 feet deep and 400 feet 
wide. ‘ 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
vides for (a) removal of damaged concrete 
wall at the city park and replacement by a 
steel-sheet piling wall; (b) a stone Jetty 
extending from Brigantine Island, about 4, 
800 feet in length; (c) two new groins and 
stone extensions of existing groins along 
Maine Avenue; (d) revetment at toe of bulk- 
head along Maine Avenue; (e) artificial 
placement of sand fill to widen the ocean 
and inlet beaches, the amount not to exceed 
1,200,000 cubic yards dredged from the east 
side of the channel; (f) extension of Oriental 
Avenue jetty; and (g) five new timber groins 
and extension of a stone groin on the ocean 
frontage. % 

Estimated costs 


Non- 


Federal Total 


Federal 





Project document (1948). |$1, 579, 0001$3, 159, 000 $4, 738, (00 
Current (fall 1953)_.__- 2, 044, 000) 4,088, 000 6, 152, 000 


Local cooperation: Federal participation in 
the project is recommended provided that 
the city of Atlantic City will (a) adopt the 
recommended plan and pay two-thirds of the 
first cost of its construction; (b) submit to 
the Chief of Engineers for approval detailed 
plans and specifications for the work prior to 
its commencement; (c) provide all necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; and (4) 
give assurances that it will maintain the 
project during its useful life, hold and save 
the United States free from all claims for 
damages, prevent water pollution from 
sources within its jurisdiction, and continue 
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yblic ownership for the shore and its ad- 
ministration for public use only. 
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Action by local interests: (a) Placed 1,250 
linear feet of stone revetment along inlet 
frontage in 1950; (b) constructed 5 timber 
groins on ocean frontage in 1951; (c) com- 
pleted approximately 1,560 feet of Brigan- 
tine Island jetty in 1953; amd (d) recon- 
structed seawall at north end of New Hamp- 
shire Avenue in 1953. 

Remarks: Local interests have accom- 
plished certain work at Atlantic City since 
formulation of the recommended project, 
because of the urgent need for protection 
and improvement, This work forms a part 
of the recommended project. 

OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

(H. Doc. 184, 83d Cong., ist sess.) 
Location: On the Atlantic coast of New 
_Jersey about 35 miles northeast of Cape 
May at the entrance to Delaware Bay. In- 
cludes the barrier beach island 8 miles long 
between Great Egg and Corsons Inlets. 
Report authorized by: Cooperative study 
provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as amend- 
ed and supplemented. 

Existing project: There is no existing Fed- 
eral project for shore protection in this 
area. 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
vides for (a) artificial placement of ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 cubic yards of sandfill 
to widen the beach to a width of approxi- 
mately 300 feet from the boardwalk or bulk~ 
head to the mean high-water line, from 
Surf Road to 12th Street, a distance of about 
9,500 feet; and (b) extension of 7 existing 
stone groins as deferred construction when 
experience indicates the need therefor. — 
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tober 1950). 
Current (fall 1953)_..... 


$199, 000 | $1, 683, 000'$1, 882, 000 
308, G00 887, 000) 992, 000 


—— 


‘otal Local cooperation: Federal participation in 


the project is recommended provided that 
the city of Ocean City or other local author- 
ity will (a) adopt the recommended plan, 
undertake the initial work within 5 years of 
the date of authorization by Congress, and 
pay two-thirds of the first cost of construc- 
tion applicable to publicly dwned portions, 
and all the first costs applicable to privately 
owned portions of the shore; (b) submit to 
the Chief of Engineers for approval detailed 
Plans and specifications for the work prior 
to its commencement; (c) provide all neces- 
sary lands, -easements, and rights-of-way; 
and (d) give assurances that it will main- 
tain the project during its useful life, hold 
and save the United States free from all 
Claims for damages, prevent water pollution 
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from sources within its jurisdiction, and 
continue public ownership of the shore and 
its administration for public use only. 


Project economics 




















Project . 
document Current 

Annual! charges: 
Interest and amortization _ $79, 490 $35, 000 
Maintenance (local) ...._-- 62, 100 62, 000 
Wc ctahnicl 141, 590 | 97,000 
Annual benefits: ae oa. 
Beach preservation.......- Saree 
Saas SEY ciceniniceaeepeeentil 
Increased land values... DEE leupnevdeonen 
Recreational... ............ 360, 000 |............ 
Pri csisicinecsntbniecanniienas 466, 000 569, 000 


Action by local interests: Replenished 
beach between 14th Street and. Atlantic 
Boulevard by placement of approximately 
2,500,000 cubic yards of sand in 1952. 

Remarks: Local interests have accom- 
plished certain work at Ocean City since for- 
mulation of the recommended project, be- 
cause of the urgent need for protection and 
improvement. This work forms a part of 
the recommended project. 


COLD SPRING INLET (CAPE MAY HARBOR) N. J. 
(H. Doc. 206, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 


Location: In Cape May County 6 miles 
east of Cape May Point which is the south- 
western extremity of the New Jersey coast- 
line at the entrance to Delaware Bay. Study 
area extends from Cold Spring Inlet to the 
western corporate limit on Delaware Bay of 
the borough of Cape May Point. 

Report authorized by: The River and Har- 
bor Act approved July 24, 1946. 

Existing project: There is no existing proJ- 
ect for protection of the shore between Cold 
Spring Inlet and the borough of Cape May 
Point. The existing navigation project for 
Cold Spring Inlet provides for an entrance 
channel 25 feet deep and 2 parallel jetties 
extending to the 25-foot depth in the ocean. 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
vides for artificial placement of approxi- 
mately 832,000 cubic yards of sand to widen 
the beach in Cape May City to 100- to 200- 
foot width above mean high water, artificial 
placement of 300,000 cubic yards of sand on 
the adjoining 3,000 feet of shore to the east, 
construction of 5 new groins and extension of 
5 existing groins, the groin construction to 
be deferred pending demonstration of need. 


Estimated costs 


. Non- 
Federal Federal Total 
Project document... ...- $237, 500 | $926, 500 les, 164, 000 
CF iditdiienesnaaseitc 


260, 000 |1, 010, 000 | 1, 270, 000 


Local cooperation: Federal participation in 
the project is recommended provided that 
local authorities (a) adopt the recommended 
plan and pay two-thirds of the first cost of 
its construction applicable to the non-Fed- 
eral publicly owned portions and all of the 
first costs applicable to the privately owned 
portions of the shore; (b) submit to the 
Chief of Engineers for approval detailed plans 
and specifications for the work prior to its 
commencement; (c) assure maintenance of 
the protective and improvement measures 
during their useful life; (d) provide all nec- 
essary lands, easements, and rights-of-way; 
(e) hold and save the United States free from 
all claims for damages; (f) assure preven- 
tion of water pollution from sources within 
their jurisdiction; and:(g) assure continued 
public ownership of the shore and its admin- 
istration for public use only. 


Action by local interests: Constructed 2 
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Project economics 





























Project 
document Current 

Annual charres: 

Interest and amortization $48, 750 $44, 800 

Maintenance (local) .....- 84, 250 91, 000 

SU ccchandatimesdiants 133, 000 135, 800 

Annual! benefits: eae the eee 

Protective 23, 000 

Increased land value 6, 300 |. 

Recreational... 





} ane 000 [772 


a 
Benefit-cost ratio.............- 


"265, 000 
2.0 


233, 300 
1.8 





stone groins in 1951, and extended 4 existing 
stone groins, 2 in 1952 and 2 in 1953. 

Remarks: Local interests have accom- 
plished certain work since formulation of 
the recommended project, because of the 
urgent need for protection and improvement. 
This work forms a part of the recommended 
project. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pure 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your magnificent fight 


against the AEC bill. 
JOSEPH RATNER. 





FLUSHING, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
In re AEC revision bill. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I and many other 
voters in this State are grateful to you for 
your efforts to try to maintain atomic- 
energy resources in the hands of the people, 
who financed it. 

We do not believe that private companies 
can,develop this great power more fruitfully 
or more economically than could a Govern- 
ment agency. This power should have been 
public power. I hope that in the future 
and before too much harm is done, this act 
can be altered in our favor. 

Joan VerrT LAVIN. 
ALLSTON, Mass., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR Morse: Thanks for a great fight 
against the Eisenhower giveaway game. 

You did great and all you could. 

Wish we had more like you. 
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Will you please thank the other Senators 
who fought with you for us. 
God bless you, 
Mrs. Cuas. LYNESS. 





Curcaco, Itu., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Thank you for your heroic fight 
against the atomic energy giveaway. Your 
efforts were magnificent and the moral and 
physical courage they required are deeply 
appreciated. 

Mrs. VALERIE WHITE. 





SantTA Monica, CauiF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The writer hopes you and your colleagues 
avill be successful in your efforts to protect 
the interests of the American people during 
these Eisenhower giveaway days. 

Yours very truly, 
B. V. K1Luian, 





CLEVELAND, On1I0, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, . 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep on fighting against the giveaway pol- 
icies of the present administration. You 
and other Senators fighting on your side are 
doing a great service to the American public. 
I admire you all. 

A. GoopMaAN. 
* WILMINGTON, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator MorsE: We are sending you 
this card to express to you and the other 
farsighted Senators our deep appreciation 
for the wonderful fight you are putting up to 
save the people's great atomic power project. 
Keep putting forth every possible effort to 
save it. 

We are coming to hope more and more 
that you are a man of destiny for our critical 
times. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. O. BerTELson. 


Dearsorn, Micn., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Most Resprecrep SENATOR Morse: May 
I offer my sincere congratulations to you 
and your colleagues on your position against 
the administration’s atomic energy bill? 
My one regret is that you are not a Michi- 
gan Senator so that I would be able to vote 
for you. 
Best of luck. 
E. F. Ursan. 





Lone Beacnu, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am happy to know we 
have one Senator who tries to look out for 
the American people's interest. There are 
millions of people think the same as I do. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

M. C. Narton. 


Corat GABLes, Pia., July 28, 1954. 
Genator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: Reading in the New York 
‘Times of your valiant battle on the atomis 
energy giveaway bill of President Eisenhower. 
May God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
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Los ANGELEs, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You have our heartfelt appreciation for 
your effort to keep this country a good place 
for the majority of people to live. 

RICHARD and ELIZABETH MCGREGOR. 





Hott Ywoop, Cattr., July 26, 1954. 
Honorable Senator MORsE, 
Filibuster Session, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep talking, Senator, you're doing great. 
Yours truly, 
HERMAN LEUZNA, 





TAKOMA, WaSH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Senator Morse: You won't have 
time to read much. Just like to tell you 
how much we admire your spunk and also 
the few others who are fighting for the peo- 
ples’ right. Tell Senator SYMINGTON we are 
waiting to hear his voice, too. 

Captain, don’t give up the ship. 











ENcINITAS, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for your enormous effort in bring- 
ing the issue of atomic energy to the closer 
attention of the American public. 

Mrs. Pau. ELLSworRTH. 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: It is my wish to thank 
you again for upholding the rights of the 
people in the atomic energy which certain 
groups want to give away. If there were 
more sincere, conscientious people like you 
the American taxpayers would have less fear. 
May God's blessing be upon you and may 
He continue to give you the strength and 
courage in carrying on the fight in protect- 
ing the peoples’ interest. 

Sincerely, 
CLEO DARMAN, 
CINCINNATI, OHTO, July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Keep up your good 
fight for the people versus the big interest. 
You are fighting a just cause and we are with. 
you 100 percent. ° 

M. O. SaLvetTz and WIFE. 
Sr. Paun, MInN., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenwaTor Morse: My heartiest Ccon- 
gratulations to you for the splendid fight you 
are putting up against the giveaway of the 
AEC. In fact, congratulations are due you 
for taking your independent stand on every- 
thing. I can only hope others of your col- 
leagues will be inspired by your action. 

Yours truly, 


Mrs. 8. P. ANDERSEN. 
Bronx, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morssz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: Happy to see you 
continue to fight the good fight. God grant 
you many years to continue in the cause of 
right and justice. 


July 31 


(The memory of your evening in the Bronx 
at Israel bond rally some time back, which 
gave me wonderful opportunity to meet 9 
Senator whose courage I had long aq. 
mired—that personal meeting will long be 
remembered.) 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss BELLE KIRScHENzBAUM, 
STaTEN ISLAND, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

My Dear Senator: Please accept our deep. 
est gratitude for the heroic efforts you are 
making in the behalf of the American people, 

It heartens one to know there are some 
Senators who act from principle. 

If there is anyway in which as private 
citizens, who try to be informed, we may 
help in this or other issues, please keep us 
informed what we can do. 

Sincerely, 





M. C. Larson, 
Brookiyrn, N. Y., July 28, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your efforts to keep the administration from 
“giving away” more of our natural resources, 
It is heartening that you are so persistent in 
your efforts to combat givaways, whether it 
be tidelands oil or atomic power. I'm sorry 
that your efforts were not more successfu] 
but keep up the good work. I only wish more 
Senators had your moral courage. With all 
best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Swwney SActers, 
New Yor, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: My deepest gratitude for 
your splendid efforts in behalf of the tax- 
payers. Many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
HANNAH FINKEL, 
New Yorn, N, Y., July 28, 1954, 
Senator WayNrE MorRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My congratulations 
and thanks to you and your colleagues for 
your magnificent jobs in dramatizing the 
undesirable aspects of the atomic energy 
bill. 

Gratefully, . 
ESTELLE WOLF. 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayYNe Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: 3 cheers and 1 mil- 
lion thanks for the fight for our atomic 
energy. My sweat and aching muscles have 
gone into the mraking of my tax money. 
I hate to see the Congressmen throw it 
around. I wish there was some way I could 
make them sweat. They would have more 
appreciation and use the money wisely in- 
stead of using it to take German brats 
the country by air. 

Disgustedly yours, 
AN ANGRY CITIZEN. 


MERCERSBURG, PA., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morsz, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We thank you for 
your gigantic efforts in the behalf of the 
people and their posterity and regret that 
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you do not receive fairer treatment in the 

pers and news broadcasts. 

But you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the AEC bill was not shoved through 
without its horrible weaknesses being know. 

Sincerely, 
Mary M. SHAFFER. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 28, 1954. 
senator WAYNE MORSE, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The country owes you a 
great debt. Keep up the good work. Many 
are with you. 

Sipney Bium. 
New Yors, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
senator WAYNE MoRsz, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
splendid protest against the bad features of 
the giveaway atomic energy bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
GuviIna HJEsTOOs. 
Santa Barpara, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MOoRsE, 
Senate Building, Washinghton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want you to know how I ap- 
preciate your endeavor to save our Govern- 
ment-owned dams and also your effort to 
stop the Eisenhower givaway program. I 
lived in the Northwest for a number of years 
and know it would be tragic to the North- 
west. 

More power to you. 

Yours truly, 
Hartan R. STONE. 
Los ANGELES, CaLIr., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MokrsE, of Oregon, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Keep up the good work 
against giveaway, including the current 
atomic energy bill. 

Thank you. 

A. PIERSON. 
MopEsTo, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak SENATOR: You are doing 4 won- 
derful job. I was a Republican for 23 years, 
but no more. 

A veteran, 
Cc. W. Biack. 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR MorsE: We California liber- 
als are very grateful for the fight you are 
waging in behalf of TVA and public owner- 
ship of atomic energy. There are many peo- 
ple in California and in the country behind 
you. 

Thank you for the effort you are putting 
into this. 

Thanks also for your statement today 
about the “war clique” in the country. You 
have great courage. 

Sincerely, ~ 
JEAN TRAPNELL, 
WILLAMETTE DemocraTic Socrety, Inc., 
Portland, Oreg., July 27, 1954. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note to 
let you know Oregon is proud of your effort 
in the Senate. Please do not take your time 
and energy to answer this. 

Sincerely, 
Emery C. IncHam. 
ASHLAND, Orec., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable WaYNEe MokRsx, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want.to commend you and 
thank you for your efforts in the Senate at 
this time, and my prayer for you is that you 
may have courage and strength to continue 
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in this good work. I would like to be on 
your mailing list if I may, please, so that I 
can keep in closer touch with what is hap- 
pening. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Mga RUSSELL. 

PORTLAND, Orec., July 25, 1954. 

Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been mean- 
ing to write to you for some time now to 
commend you on your courageous and states- 
manlike stand on many issues and to express 
n:y appreciation for the material you mail to 
me from time to time. 

I feel so strongly on the wisdom of your 
stand that, regardless of whether Red China 
gets into the U.N. or not, we should remain 
in that organization that I am writing to 
commend you. 

While I have not. made a sufficiently de- 
tailed study of the complicated power situ- 
ation to understand all the charges and 
countercharges, your recent TV speech in 
Oregon certainly made sense and I certainly 
have serious questions about Secretary of 
the Interior McKay toward BPA and the ob- 
viously necessary multipurpose dams which 
can only be built by the people through 
their Government and which certainly should 
retain ownership. 

Your statement on Youth Wants To Know 
the other night on farm surpluses is cer- 
tainly thought provoking. I have tended to 
favor Secretary Benson on the basis that we 
should stop piling up and wasting food sur- 
pluses. If these surpluses could be used, as 
you suggested, in countries where they are 
needed to help combat communism, without 
requiring that the people agree with us 100 
percent as a condition for receiving them, 
this might be a good reason for continuing 
high parity prices and producing surpluses 
for a good use. 

I know the Truman administration made 
many mistakes in foreign policy and some- 
times gave the Communists too much initia- 
tive, but I am deeply disturbed by what 
seems to be confusion and lack of leadership 
in the Eisenhower foreign policy. 

I know you will keep up your good work 
and I trust that this fall we will elect a more 
alert Congress more sensitive to its respon- 
sibilities and less concerned about headlines. 

Respectfully yours, 
; J. BaRRON FITZPATRICK. 
PoRTLAND, OreEG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We want to express our 
support and admiration for the great job you 
are doing to protect the people’s interest in 
the atomic giveaway proposed by the present 
administration. We are in back of-you 100 
percent and hope you have the strength to 
continue the fight. Thanks for so nobly 
representing us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pro and HELEN BEISWENGER 
(Mr. and Mrs. F, Beiswenger). 
PORTLAND, Orwe., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 

Dear Sm: Perhaps you may sometimes feel 
it’s a thankless job what you are doing in 
Washington, but may I take a few minutes 
of your valuable time, to do just that, 
thank you. We in the South family think 
you are doing a wonderful job. Oregon 
should be very proud of you. We never miss 
one of your broadcasts, especially, on Frank 
Edwards As long as we have men 
in the Senate like you, we have hope of keep- 
ing our great country as it is. We know 
one man can’t do it alone, but thank God 
for the others that stand with you. You 
have been wonderful, on your stand against 
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the atomic giveaway. We appreciate your 
letter in regard to the Social Security Act. 

Thank you again for your time, and all you 
are doing for Oregon, and each and every one 
of us. May God bless you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Pau. J. Souru. 
PORTLAND, OreEc., July 25, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Sm: Your stand in regards to the proposed 
bill to turn our atomic resources over to pri- 
vate enterprise is highly commendable. If 
this problem were presented to the general 
public, through the facilities of radio or tele- 
vision for a referendum vote, there would be 
no doubt as to the fate of such a bill. 

Today, we are faced with the alternative 
of giving away costly and hard-earned wages 
to keep our defenses in shape to guarantee 
our safety. 

Must we let a decision of a few who would 
profit by this move, reveal secrets to all who 
would represent private business? 

Our Senate and Congress were elected to 
protect our country from such things, and 
to assure a fair and safe use of our defense 
weapons. If this atomic energy is to be 
used for the benefit of the public, then let 
that public finance and manage the uses to 
which it is put. 

Government administration of the power 
and peacetime uses of atomic energy is vital 
and fair to all. Any of the unscrupulous 
groups who would like this for their own 
gains, would as easily sell it to an enemy 
agent for the use against us. Too much of 
our vital legislation on these matters is 
decided by a few. 

This should be brought before the people 
for a vote upon the proper action. The cost 
of such a vote is small compared to the costs 
of rebuilding a destroyed country or paying 
an exorbitant fee to some private concern 
for what we have financed the production of 
already. 

As a voting and loyal citizen I thank you 
for your stand, and those who were of the 
same mind on the subject. 

I remain, 

Respectfully, 
Sreven RoOsINSsON. 





The Legality of Trade Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, trade associations and business 
groups are among the most important 
influences in our business and political 
systems. When their affairs are prop- 
erty and legitimately conducted, they 
are able to make contributions of in- 
estimable value to the business and pro- 
fessional—and to the public interest. 


The current issue of the Journal of 
the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, an organization whose members 
are managers of most of the important 
trade and professional organizations of 
the Nation, contains an article by the 
Honorable Albert A. Carretta, a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, bear- 
ing on this subject. With your permis- 
sion, I place an article in the Recorp 
entitled “The Legality of Trade Associa- 
tions,” by the Honorable Albert A. Car- 
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retta, member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

I shall direct my comments on this sub- 
ject of Legality of Trade Associations to the 
earnest, sincere and hard working trade as- 
sociation executives of this country. I have 
more than a casual interest in this fleld but 
rather than write a lengthy dissertation on 
the subject, for the sake of brevity, I shall 
restrict my consideration to the following 
points: 

First. Are they, meaning trade associations, 
viewed with suspicion by the Government? 

Second. What risk does one, meaning a 
member of an industry, assume when he 
joins a trade association? 

Third. Are such risks increased by restric- 
tive admission standards? 

These are all very good questions, and I 
fully realize the interest of trade association 
executives in any writings with respect to 
such questions which may bring them in- 
formed and reliable opinions. I shall do my 
best to explain my thinking along these lines, 
but I caution that even though some may 
do me honor by considering my opinions to 
be “informed” opinions—they are by no 
means “reliable” opinions. I am only 1 of 
5 Commissioners of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and even if 2 of my colleagues of 
the Commission were to agree with me, there 
is always the possibility that the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice might 
take a different slant of the same problem. 


ASSOCIATION DEFINED 


Without any doubt, there must be in the 
minds of each of us a particular concept or 
definition of a trade association. So that my 
concept of a trade association may be known. 
I wiil say that I prefer to define it very 
simply as a voluntary, nonprofit organiza- 
tion of individuals, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions engaged in a particular kind of busi- 
ness and designed primarily to improve con- 
ditions within that particular industry. 
The most important word in my definition of 
a trade association is “nonprofit.” A true 
trade association should be solely a service 
organization, and should not have as one of 
its objectives a pecuniary return to its mem- 
bers. The second most important word in 
my definition is “voluntary.” By no means 
should a member of an industry ever be 
coerced or compelled to join a trade asso- 
ciation. 

The first point which I will attempt to 
cover is: 

“Are trade associations viewed with suspi- 
cion by the Government?” 

This is a difficult question to answer be- 
cause the word “Government” sometimes 
means different things to different people. 
If, by “Government,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is meant, then I can hazard a guess 
as to the attitude of the present Commis- 
sion. Although no poll has been taken by 
me among the Commissioners, it is my belief 
that trade associations, in and of them- 
selves, are not viewed with suspicion by the 
present Federal Trade Commission. If by 
“Government” is meant the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, I do 
not know what the answer to the question 
is. Since the judiciary is also a part of 
our Government, one might interpret the 
word “Government” to mean the judiciary. 
As to decided cases, the opinions of the 
courts speak for themselves. As to the at- 
titude of our present or future judges toward 
trade associations and their activities, I do 
not know the answer. 


CHANGES QUESTION 


Without changing the subject matter, I 
would like to suggest a redrafting of the 
first question to read: 

“Should trade associations be viewed with 
suspicion by the Government?” 

If the question is thus put, it makes no 
difference what is meant by the term Gov- 
ernment. Further, the answer to this re- 
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framed question might be educational and 
might even soften the attitude of those in- 
dividuals who presently view trade associa- 
tions with suspicion. 

My answer to this reframed question is: 
“Trade associations should not be viewed 
with suspicion by the Government.” 

They should be viewed with any more sus- 
picion than is an ordinary individual en- 
gaged in a business venture. 

I do not mean to simplify this problem 
because all of us know that there is no 
rule-of-the-thumb for drawing a line be- 
tween permissible activities of trade associa- 
tions and those activities which are unlaw- 
ful under the antitrust laws and under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Most of 
the objectives of trade associations are in 
themselves laudable and such objectives are 
mutually beneficial to industry and to Gov- 
ernment. The injudicious acts of a small 
number of trade associations should not re- 
sult in condemnation and suspicion of all 
trade associations. 


SOME ARE SUSPICIOUS 


There are certain individuals—some in gov- 
ermental circles I am afraid—who believe 
that the joint activities of members of trade 
associations are generally so bound up with 
collusive restraints of trade that most such 
activities must be regarded as suspect by 
their very nature. Some individuals eyen 
go so far as to compare trade associations to 
cartels. With such individuals, I cannot 
agree. 

One of the Supreme Court cases dealing 
with trade association activities which I have 
read and reread :, few times is Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association y. United 
States (268 U. S. 563, 582 (1925)). I es- 
pecially like that decision because of the 
following language contained in the opinion 
of the Court written by Mr. Justice Stone: 

“It is the consensus of opinion of econo- 
mists and of many of the most important 
agencies of Government that the public in- 
terest is served by the gathering and dis- 
semination, in the widest possible manner, 
of information with respect to the produc- 
tion and distribution, cost and prices in 
actual sales, of market commodities, because 
the making available of such informatien 
tends to stabilize trade and industry, to pro- 
duce fairer price levels, and to avoid the 
waste which inevitably attends the unin- 
telligent conduct of economic enterprise. 
‘Free competition’ means a free and open 
market among both buyers and sellers for 
the sale and distribution of commodities. 
Competition does not become less free merely 
because the conduct of commercial opera- 
tions becomes more intelligent through the 
free distribution of knowledge of all the 
essential factors entering into the commer- 
cial transaction.” 

Consider carefully this last sentence: 

“Competition does not become less free 
merely because the conduct of commercial 
operations becomes more intelligent through 
the free distribution of knowledge of all the 
essential factors entering into the commer- 
cial transaction.” 

Turning his attention directly to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, Mr. Justice Stone stated, 
in that same opinion: 

“It was not the purpose or the intent of 
the Sherman antitrust law to inhibit the 
intelligent conduct of business operations, 
nor do we conceive that its purpose was to 
suppress such influences as might affect the 
operations of interstate commerce through 
the application to them of the individual in- 
telligence of those engaged in commerce, 
enlightened by accurate information as to 
the essential elements of the economics of 
a trade or business, however gathered or dis- 
seminated.” 

NO REASON FOR DISTRUST 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand 


why trade associations, as such, should be 
viewed with suspicion by anyone in the 


if 
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Federal Government. As a matter of 1 
the Department of Commerce, under Presj. 
dent Wilson’s administration, embarkeg on 
@ program in 1913 to strengthen ang pro- 
mote the relationship between businessmen 
and cooperative, nonprofit organizations 
The prevailing feeling at that time was that 
trade associations and other related groups 
were of the utmost importance to the inqj. 
vidual businessman and to the national econ. 
omy as a whole. That program called for 
the initiation of a series of directories, hang. 
books, and other publications on trade asso. 
ciations and allied organizations. Such pro- 
gram has continued as a part of the func. 
tions of the-Department of Commerce. In 
1923, Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com. 
merce, extended and widened this program, 
Spanning the years, we find that in January 
1949 President Truman, in his annual state 
of the Union message, made the following 
statement: 

“The business cycle is man-made; ang 
men of good will, working together, can 
smooth it out. So far as business is con. 
cerned, it should plan for steady, vigorous 
expansion—seeking always to increase its 
output, lower its prices, and avoid the vices 
of monopoly and, restriction. So long as 
business does this, it will be contributing to 
continued prosperity, and it will have the 
help and encouragement of the Govern. 
ment.” 

The cooperative efforts of business along 
*he lines pointed up by President Truman 
find their medium of expression through our 
trade associations and other related organi- 
zations, 
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VALUE LONG RECOGNIZED 


The Federal Trade Commission has long 
recognized the value of trade associations in 
its trade practice conference program and 
as early as 1919 it initiated what is now 
known as its trade practice conference 
procedure. 

The Commission is appreciative of the 
cooperation given by trade associations in 
the drafting of rules covering trade practices 
peculiar to their own industry. Through 
such rules and within the confines of the 
statutes which the Commission administers, 
the Commission attempts to advise, guide, 
and inform businessmen of those methods of 
competition and of those acts or practices 
which it considers to be unfair or deceptive, 
Trade associations generally have been the 
instrumentality through which the Com- 
mission has been able to channel its cor- 
rective influence in the stamping out of 
these practices. Although our rules are not 
of a substantive nature, they are regarded 
as beacons to guide the businessman in the 
conduct of his everyday affairs. 

The preservation of the competitive sys- 
tem depends in no small degree upon the 
ability of businessmen, and particularly the 
smaller businessmen, to work out their more 
important problems through collective 
action. 


SEEK TO MAINTAIN COMPETITION 


It has been the policy of the law to main- 
tain competition and to protect the public 
against economic exploitation. By the same 
token, another traditional public policy is 
the preservation of private-business enter- 
prise and responsibility. The essential pur- 
pose of the antitrust laws has been to har- 
monize economic liberty of private-business 
enterprise with public security. The anti- 
trust laws thus seek to guard the public 
welfare by preventing the suppression of 
competitive conditions. Conspiracies, in 
every form calculated to obstruct the free 
course of trade, are condemned. However, 
there is a difference between unlawful con- 
spiracy and legitimate cooperation as prac- 
ticed through the great majority of our 
American trade associations. 

All this does not say, however, that co- 
operation through trade associations is not 
necessarily limited. Unbridled private free- 
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Of ‘fact, gom not restricted by public authority in 
r Presi. the public interest, tends to defeat its own 
rked on urposes. Although the cases do not fur- 
nd pro- va us with such convincing information 
vessmen -< would be conducive to making a list of 
Zatlons, ~go's” and “don’t” for trade-association ac- 
ae tivities, they have been helpful in defining 
, ste toa great extent the ambit of trade-associa- 
OP accel jon activity. 
ue oe ' lo second point which I will attempt to 
_ _ ser is: 
; hand- Tat risk does a member of an industry 
mata assume when he joins an industry trade 
: association? 
cE func. First, I want to say that, in my opinion, 
ae In a certain amount of risk is involved in 
wheel everything we do. A person riding in an 
He automobile assumes a risk when, out of the 
ane goodness of his, heart he picks up a hitch- 
il ante hiker in the rain. The hitchhiker may be 
ne a thug who may ‘relieve the automobile 
e driver of his money and other valuables. Or, 
2 even if the hitchhiker is not a thug, the 
5 aan driver of the automobile may later be sued 
igor - for injury resulting from an accident due to 
ca = sudden failure of the automobile brakes or 
e an other reasons. Consequently, even where 
ai - membership in an industry trade association 
an = is concerned, it must be admitted that some 
ve he risk is involved in the mere joining of the 
. association. As in the case of giving auto- 
—— mobile rides to hitchhikers, the mere possi- 
bility of a risk being involved should not 
} along deter the ordinary person from doing what 
Truman he thinks is right. The knowledge that 
igh our risks are involved should merely put each 
eel of us on guard against obvious risks. Auto- 
mobile drivers should be careful, at least 
insofar as the outward appearances of the 
's long hitchhikers are concerned. That is not to 
ions in say, though, that.a trade association should 
m and be viewed superficially. An industry mem- 
is now ber should not join a trade association un- 
ference til he knows something of the purposes and 
background of the association. Further- 
of the more, I believe one should determine 
ons in whether or not the activities of such asso- 
actices ciation are guided by an attorney who is 
1rough fully informed on the subject of antitrust 
of the low. If this is followed, the risk is mini- 
risters, mized. 
guide, MUST KNOW FACTS 
ae In law, as well as in business, the knowl- 
sothte. edge of the facts is an essential prerequisite 
eg ‘the for intelligent action. Law, as well as busi- 
“Cine ness, must take cognizance of actualities. 
s tre The Supreme Court has announced on 
ut of various occasions that each case arising under 
re not the antitrust laws “must be determined upon 
varded the particular facts disclosed by the rec- 
in the ord.” Purthermore, in Chicago Board of 
Trade v. United States (246 U. 8S. 231, 328 
@ sys (1918)), the Supreme Court stated: 
m the “The history of the restraint, the evil be- 
ly the leved to exist, the reason for adopting the 
he particular remedy, the purpose or end sought 
ective to be attained, are all relevant facts.” 

In my opinion, one of the outstanding 
cases in which the Supreme Court clearly 
enunciated this policy was that of Appalach- 

main- ian Coals, Inc. v. United States (288 U. 8S. 344 
dublic (1933)). In that case the defendants con- 
same tended that the primary purpose of the for- 
icy is mation of the selling agency was to increase 
ntere the sale, and thus the production, of Appa- 
pur- lachian coal through better methods of dis- 
har- tribution, intensive advertising, and re- 
siness search; to achieve economies in marketing; 
anti- and to eliminate abnormal, deceptive, and 
ublic destructive trade practices, Throughout the 
n of opinion, the Court took cognizance of the 
in “unprofitable condition” of the industry, and 
free stated that the evidence therein required the 
ever, following conclusion: 
cons “The fact that the correction of abuses 
prace may tend to stabilize a business, or to pro- 
our duce fairer price levels, does not mean that 
the abuses should go uncorrected or that co- 
; C0 Operative endeavor to correct them neces- 
not _——______. 
free- 
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sarily constitutes an unreasonable restraint 
of trade.” 

But although there is found one or more 
Supreme Court decisions which appear to 
sustain a particular practice, it must be re- 
membered that what might appear to fall 
squarely within’ the limits of legality under 
a Supreme Court decision may later be con- 
demned because it is but a part, although a 
lawful part, of an illegal whole. 


MAY NOT RESTRAIN FREEDOM TO ACT 


It may generally be said that a trade asso- 
ciation may regulate the conduct of its 
members. However, in so doing, it must be 
careful not to restrain their necessary free- 
dom of action. At the same time, it must 
be exceedingly careful as to the manner in 
which it attempts to regulate the conduct of 
its members. The trade association official, 
with the assistance of its counsel, should be 
able to distinguish between a regulation of 
trade and a restraint or a restriction of trade. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
its decisions, has labored to make this dis- 
tinction plain to the general public. Con- 
sequently, the question which an industry 
member must ask, and necessarily must an- 
swer, prior to entering into an agreement 
with fellow members of his industry, is 
whether or not the proposed action will make 
each of them a more useful, better informed, 
more capable, and yet still free unit, in 
their industry, or whether their actions de- 
prive or lessen the individual’s freedom of 
expression of Judgment and effort. 


WHEN RISK IS INCREASED 


The third point which I will attempt to 
cover is: 

“Are the risks assumed by one joining an 
industry trade association increased when 
the trade association has restrictive admis- 
sion standards?” 

There is no question in my mind but that 
restrictive admission standards increase 
whatever risks one necessarily assumes upon 
joining a trade association. 

As previously stated, members of a trade 
association are members in such association 
by agreement. Not all agreements are un- 
lawful under the Sherman Act but it must 
be borne in mind that the act was specifically 
intended to prohibit independent business- 
men from becoming associates in a common 
plan which is bound to reduce their com- 
petitor’s opportunity to buy or sell the things 
in which the businessmen compete. 

One of the earliest complaints issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission against re- 
strictive admission practices of an associa- 
tion was that directed against National Har- 
ness Manufacturers Association. In that 
case, the Sixth Circuit Court upheld an order 
of the Commission which provided, among 
other things, that the respondents refrain 
from: 

“(b) Using any scheme whereby the ac- 
tive membership of the Harness Manufac- 
turers Association concerted to favor with or 
confine their patronage to manufacturers 
and jobbers comprising the associate mem- 
bership of that association. * * *”? 

The findings of the Commission upon 
which that part of the order was predicated 
were that the association had refused the 
privilege of associate membership to ac- 
cessory manufacturers and jobbers who sold 
to mail order houses, and had established an 
associate membership restricted to manu- 
facturers and jobbers who did not sell to 
mail order houses. 

All of us recall, I am certain, the Gov- 
ernment’s suit against the American Medi- 
cal Association.” The indictment in that 
case alleged a conspiracy against the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, and cer- 
tain other defendants, in violation of section 
3 of the Sherman Act. 
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The conspiracy had, as its background, 
the long continued policy of opposition on 
the part of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to risk-sharing plans for medica] and 
surgical services, growing out of the fear of 
its members of the business competition con- 
nected with that type of organization. It had 
as its general purpose, the restraining of 
doctors in the District of Columbia in the 
pursuit of their calling; the restraining of 
hospitals in the District of Columbia in the 
operation of their business; and the destruc- 
tion of Group Health Association which was 
organized for the purpose of providing medi- 
cal hospital care and surgical care to indi- 
viduals on a risk-sharing prepayment basis. 

Through enforcement of their. rules of 
ethics, and the consequent expulsion of 
practicing member doctors from membership 
in any of the defendant associations, such 
expelled members were deprived of the value 
of consultations with other members, pur- 
portedly in good standing, of the defendant 
associations, 

The Court found, among other things, that 
the power of the defendants to impose re- 
straints, under its membership rules, upon 
physicians affiliated with Group Health As- 
sociation through threat of expulsion, or 
actual expulsion, was in violation of section 
8 of the Sherman Act as an unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up my thoughts on this last 
point, I would say that restrictive admission 
standards of trade associations have the 
tendency to increase the risks normally 
taken by industry members who join trade 
associations. It would therefore be wise to 
open trade associations to all businessmen 
engaged in the same line of endeavor. 


Having disposed of the 3 points originally 
set forth by me, I should now like to close 
by saying that I., personally, believe in trade 
associations, and that, assuming their pur- 
poses to be legitimate, and the means of 
achievement thereof to be likewise, trade 
associations should be released from any 
prejudices incurred by historical or hysterical 
precedents. 





1Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, et al. v. United States (268 U. S. 563, 579 
(1925) ). 

2 National Harness Mfrs. Assn., et al. y. 
Federal Trade Commission (268 F. 705 (6th 
Cir. 1920) ). 

* American Medical Association y. United 
States (317 U. S. 519 (1943)). (For earlier 
case as to sufficiency of the indictment, see 
United States v. American Medical Associa- 
tion (110 F. 2d 703 (1940); cert. denied June 
3, 1940.) 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STAYTON, Orec., July 26, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: I give you the sin- 
cere thanks of a citizen who appreciates your 
unparalled devotion to the public interests 
in the field of atomic energy. 

I would appreciate receiving a copy of the 
speech, against giving atomic energy to pri- 
vate monopolies, which you said could be 
obtained upon request. 

Again I wish you all the success possible 
in your gallant struggle to uphold the rights 
of each and every citizen. 

Yours very truly, 
Nestor VAN HANDEL. 
Satem, Orec., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We thank you for 
the fine battle you are making for keeping 
the benefits of the atomic energy and hydro- 
gen energy for the entire people of the 
United States of America instead of for a few 
selfish groups. 

Most of the newspapers give very good 
comment on your struggles and favorable 
comment regarding you as an individual. 

Thanks for the newsletters regarding the 
bills also. 

We agree with your stand on TVA and 160- 
acre limitation, also with you in regard to 
other views you have expressed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Mapre THomas. 
Port Orrorp, OrEc., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is the first time that I have 
written a letter of this kind. My husband, 
John Green, asked me to write and thank you 
for your strenuous efforts to keep electrical 
power in Government hands. 

When we lived in Ohio a few years ago, it 
was almost impossible to get the Toledo Edi- 
son Electric Co., to bring electricity to us 
only 1% miles from town without a prohibi- 
tive charge—until the REA came through 
with electricity. 

We are two constituents of yours and 
know of many others who appreciate what 
you are trying to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. John N.) GLENDORA GREEN. 
Avrora, Or&EG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYnz Morss: 

Keep up the good work Senator Morsz, we 
are Democrats but we are 100 percent with 
you. Filibuster them to “heck.” 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. CRABTREE. 


ASHLAND, OreG., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The heroic efforts of yourself and other 
guardians of the public interest to avert ram- 
ming through the Senate of the United 
States a special-privilege measure should not 
go without recognition. 

The present administration now stands 
revealed as the creature of big business. I 
earnestly hope come this November the peo- 
ple will have become aware of this threat to 
their heritage and will send to Congress only 
such good men and true as you and your 
sympathetic colleagues. Men who still have 
the guts to fight on the side of the people. 
For the noble effort of yours I say, well 
done these good and faithful public servants. 

L. Peers WILMETH. 


PORTLAND, Onxc., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mokrssz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Stay with the fight, 
Senator. You are on the right side—the 
people’s side. It is best I don’t sign my 
name, I might be investigated. 

A VoTE ror You. 
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PorTLAND, Ornec., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
. Senate Office Building: 

The development of atomic energy for do- 
mestic use is still so new that the general 
public has no conception of what the passage 
of Senate bill 3690, amending the McMahon 
Act, at this time would mean to them. Urge 
you to continue debate until the people 
of this country are thoroughly acquainted 
with the provisions of this bill and under- 
stand just how it would affect their pocket- 
books. Full development of this Nation’s 
hydroelectric potential will not provide all 
the electric energy our expanding Nation will 
require in the future. Atomic energy will be 
the cheapest source for generation of elec- 
tricity. Its control.must not pass into the 
hands of the private-utility companies who 
can then levy against the public for use of 
a resource which was developed at public 
expense, giving the patent rights on atomic 
development to private corporations at this 
time when the entire future of domestic use 
of atomic byproducts is completely in the 
realm of speculation is indefensible. Any 
and all benefits from the development of 
nuclear research carried on at the public 
expense should accrue to the public. 

ELMER McCLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 
® 





PORTLAND, OrEG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE MorsE, 
Senator From Oregon: 

We sincerely appreciate and laud your val- 
fant stand and terrific fight im arousing the 
people of the danger of the attempted Re- 
publican giveaway of atomic power develop- 
ment to private interest. Keep fighting for 
us and we will fight for you. 


Fresno, Caiuy., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warnz Mors, 
United States Senate: 
Good luck, Senator, we are with you 100 

percent. 
JoHN BERNIER. 
Don FLINKARD. 
Cuarizes HURLEY. 


MAHNOMEN, Minn, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse: 

We request you urge support in seeing that 
the Atomic Energy Commission bill as pre- 
sented is not passed at least until considera- 
tion is given to rural electric cooperatives, 

Boarp or Drrecrors, WILD RICE ELEc- 
TRIc COOPERATIVE, INC. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mors, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your efforts in protecting all the peoples’ 
interest should not go unnoticed, specifically 
referring to the splendid part you are play- 
ing in the debate now going on in respect to 
S. 3960. May we extend to you our congrat- 
ulations for a job being well done in the 
interest of our country. Best of luck. 

JOSEPH APPELBAUM, 
Director, District 8, United Gas, 
Coke, and Chemical Workers, CIO. 
Evcene, Orke., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 

Deak Sm: I want to congratulate you for 
your splendid work on the giveaway bills. I 
only regret that we do not have more men 
like you. 

It makes me furious to think that we need 
funds for education so badly and to bring 
the schools up to standard. In my opinion, 
it is lack of education that causes us to lose 
our share of those giveaway bills that are 
passed. I wonder what next winter will be 
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when there are so many now on welfare. I 
think in order to have full employment ang 
consume production the social-security 
should be reduced to 60 at least, at about 
$150 per month, to be spent every month. 
I believe I’m safe in saying two-thirds of the 
people do not live to draw it. Many are 
working that are not well but have no other 
means of living. As I understand it, no ong 
collects on bachelors and widowers, either. 
Another thing, a student should be alloweq 
to make as much as $1,000 without losing 
them as a dependent, as anyone knows it 
takes money for a college education. 

We listen to your broadcast and think 
Frank Edwards is one of the best, 

Good luck in the future, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MABEL Otson, 

P. S.—We are attending a meeting Priday 
night at Friendly House on power. Guerrg 
is from our home State, Iowa, and am proud 
of him. 

ROSEBURG, OREG., July 27, 1954, 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I’m enclosing a let- 
ter that just arrived. Of course, you are 
aware of the facts long since, but I wanted 
to write you about that mess and tell you I 
think it wonderful that you stand up to be 
counted on things that half the others be. 
lieve are right, only votes keep them from 
doing as you're now doing. God bless you 

As I see it, we, the people, have been taxed 
and taxed to develop the atom power, then 
the private utilities get the benefits (profits) 
and then will raise our rates for power. 

In haste, and in hope for our democracy, 

Sincerely, 
Masex E. Jarcrm. 
ENTERPRISE, Ornxa., July 28, 1954, 
Senator Morse, 

Sm: Congratulation on your fight on TVA. 
I think that’s what it is called. I was against 
you when you bolted and so were some of 
my friends. 

I for one now try to point out our mis. 
take to them; this or any country needs men 
like you. 

Very respectfully, 
Ap Gustavo. 
Racrng, Wis., July 31, 1954, 
Senator WarNz Morsz, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Racine County Industrial Union Coun. 
ell extends its sincere thanks to you and 
your splendid stand on the recent atomic 
energy legislation. 

Haroip J. THOMPsoN, 
Secretary. 
WasHINGcTON, D. C., July 30, 1954. 
Senator Wayrnz Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WaYNE: We just want you to know 
that in spite of the way the press in gen- 
eral has treated the debate on atomic energy, 
we have greatly appreciated your valiant 
stand. This is truly an historic issue. We 
feel you are fighting for the public interest, 
and that you will never regret the stand you 
have taken. 

Once again, our depest appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
WALLY. 
Wautiace J. CAMPBELL. 
CouNTY oF CLACKAMAS, 
Country Court, 
Oregon City, Oreg., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Moksz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator: Congratulations on your 

wonderful service to the people this past 
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week. I know it must be a very rigorous 
and trying experience. Certainly no one is 
petter suited to meet this challenge. 

In reading your report of July 16, 1954, you 
mention the fact that the Republican lead- 
ers are abandoning the policies of Teddy 
roosevelt, George Norris, and McNary, but 
that you do not intend to. I find that hosts 
of Republicans who have heretofore criti- 
cized you severely are now rushing to your 
defense, claiming that you are the lone Re- 
publican in this administration attempting 
to save the policies of these great Republican 
conservationists. We Democrats are tickled 
to see this reversal. Your popularity is gain- 
ing momentum daily. Keep up the good 
work. 

Best of luck. 


| think 


LSON, 

Priday 
ILLETTS 
| proud 


Bos JONES, 
County Commissioner. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sir: Bravo. Do you and all those 
who like you are standing up to be counted 
while the big boys are moving in for a kill. 
We will take care of some of them in No- 
vember. Wait till we clobber our Mr. Meek 
when he makes his try. This atomic bill 
looks like the Republican Party is trying 
to get away with as much as possible before 
they destroy their party. 

Keep up the good fight, and please thank 
Senator Lawcrr for me too. 

Yours, 


1954, 


E. MALTER, 


OakKRIDGE, OREG. 
Hon. Guy CorRpDoN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We are vehemently opposed to 
giving private industry our rights to atomic 
energy and cannot understand why so many 
Republican Congressmen want to help the 
millionaires unless they are getting paid for 
it. Talk about Democratic graft. We were 
disgusted with them but are twice as much 
so with the Republicans. It seems the only 
man in Congress who represents the people 
of our locality instead of the big interests 
is WaYNE Morse and we are writing him 
our appreciation of his efforts. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frep HAaYEs. 


Sanpy, Orec., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morse. 
Dear Sm: I have followed your work in 
Congress through the years in the news- 
papers and over the radio, and I admire you. 
Recently I have heard your opposition to 
giving atomic power to private industry 
and you are right in trying to prevent it. 
Atomic energy has been developed by the 
taxpayers’ money and certainly should be- 
long to the Government. 
In Denmark the Government owns and 
operates public utilities and people such as 
Ireceive a pension. I have multiple sclerosis 
and am unable to work at my trade. I am 
now 60 years old. My wife is 57. We are 
still a long way from social security. I hope 
you will carry on in the future as you have 
in the past and preserve this Nation, as it 
the greatest nation on earth. 
People in general no longer vote a straight 
party ticket, but vote for what a candidate 
stands for and does. Hoping you will con- 
tinue as you have done, I remain yours in 
admiration, 

Joun J, DUNN. 
ALBANY, Orec., July 26, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Morse: We have been listening 
to reports of the continuing debate on the 
Senate floor regarding the President’s atomic- 
energy bill with mixed feeling of anger, 
frustration, and delight. 
We delight in you and all the other Sen- 
ators who are so vigorously withstanding this 
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pressure to give away yet more of the people’s 
wealth. We are angered at a man who can 
be so blind to the people's rights and privi- 
leges, that he will give away what should 
be a continuing heritage, willy-nilly, to the 
wealthy few. We are completely frustrated 
that we can do nothing about it. 

Keep up the good work. What the ma- 
jority of this State thinks of you, we have 
no way of knowing, and the press is bitterly 
anti-MoRsE, you may be sure. 

Thank you for keeping us constantly in- 
formed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. F. J. STAUBLE. 





MILWAUKEE, OrEG., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: I wish to thank you 
and our other friends on Capitol Hill for 
your endeavors in our behalf. 

It is gratifying to have at least a few in 
Washington who have the people’s interests 
at heart. 

Strange, isn’t it, what becomes of the many 
we have at election time. 

The best of luck to you; but successful 
or not, my thanks for your effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp Corson. 
CoRVALLIs, OrneG., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just to let you know 
of my hearty approval of the stand you are 
taking on many issues—the atomic-energy 
bill in particular. 

Keep up the good work—and thank God 
there are people like you in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JEANETTE CHAMARD. 

No acknowledgment necessary. I’m on 
your mailing list. 





BaLTImMore, Mp., July 27, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: The people of the 
United States owe you a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for your educational work re the 
atomic-energy bill. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. MicHaz. G. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Our family would 
like to thank you for your wonderful fight 
in the Senate. 

I am sure the millions of Americans who 
have not written you but stand squarely be- 
hind you on the atomic-energy fight are 
equally as proud of you and your Senate 
friends as we are. Keep it up. 7 

Sincerely, 
The HEISMAN FAMILY. 
JULY 28, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I have read in the 
papers that if worst comes to worst you will 
read the text of the proposed atomic-energy 
bill and make commentaries on it sentence 
by sentence. 

I would like to suggest that you also may 
use all the declassified list of research re- 
ports for sale by the AEC and put out by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. These researches were 
financed by the American people. 

Reading the list, I suggest you can prolong 
your talk until God knows when, if you read 
it leisurely enough. 

More power to you. 

An ardent admirer, 
P. V. 


Str. CLam SHores, Micz. 
Senator WAYNE MokrsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I simply wish to extend my 
thanks and appreciation for your efforte in 
the current atomic-energy revision bill. 
Your courage and honesty are heartening at 
a@ time when liberal ideas are so suspect. 


Sincerely, 
Vicror B. GLoven. 
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TRENTON, N. J, July 25, 1954. 

Dear SeNaTOR MorsE: Thank you for your 
great fight to keep the atomic power under 
Government control. The people have paid 
millions in taxes to create this great power. 
I honestly believe that, rather than a mere 
weapon of war, atomic power could be our 
means to wipe out the national debt. Also 
we must be as particular about the people 
we choose to work with this power as we 
are with the men we choose to work with 
our FBI. 

Enclosed is an editorial from our local pa- 
per. Twenty-five years from now that fire- 
works factory could well be an atomic fac- 
tory. Therefore, I disagree with the writers’ 
final comments. 

For the good of the country, this is one 
business the Government must take over. 
Keep up your fight. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH ANDESIRP. 
New Yore, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Morse: My husband and I both 
want you to know you have our support in 
your attempt to kill Eisenhower’s atomic 
bill. 

‘Lhe majority of the people appreciate the 
fight you are waging to protect them from 
an eventual powerful monopoly. The atomic 
energy belongs to the people, and it’s wonder- 
ful that there are still a few men in the 
Senate who are willing to make this fight for 
us. Extend our thanks to the other Senators 
who have joined with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lou Myers. 


—_— 


BaLTImorE, Mp., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept my humble thanks for the 
gallant and vigorous fight that you are wag- 
ing for me and many millions of American 
taxpayers against the atom bill. It should 
be called the giveaway atom bill. And like 
tidelands oil bill, which you fought so very 
hard, again many thanks; it was designed for 
the select few. The forces of evil, Senator, 
are very powerful, indeed. I deeply admire 
your spirit and great courage, patriotism, 
and understanding. No, you will never re- 
ceive Cadillac gifts or offers of directorship 
in a big utility like some of your colleagues, 
or at least not from large financial barons. 
You have, though, endeared yourself in the 
hearts of many fellow Americans, I have 
many friends who feel this way. We also 
like Senators DoucLAs, HUMPHREY, and LzH- 
MAN, and a few others. 

Win, lose, or draw, I am your loyal cham- 
pion. In behalf of my friends and myself, 
many, many thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan J, EKupina, 





San Francisco, Carir., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Just a note of en- 
couragement from one who has followed 
your wonderfully courageous and intelligent 
fight against the administration’s atomic- 
energy bill. 

I was present at the Cow Palace here when 
you spoke at the IAM meeting early this 
summer, and I remembered your promise to 
fight such a program. 

For 60 many years the filibuster technique 
hampered so many attempts to pass liberal 
legislation and all efforts to amend the Rules 
of the Senate to make filibustering impossi- 
ble were defeated by the reactionaries. Now 
it is tronic and just to see them squirm, 
trying to stop the same technique being used 
for once for the good of the people. 

I am sure you must be receiving thousands 
of encouraging letters like this from all over 
the country. 

Please do not feel that you are obligated 
to answer this letter, as I know how busy 
you must be. Save your strength and time 








ete 
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and energy for where it will do the most 
good—on the Senate floor—and where I am 
sure you will continue the fight. 
Again, congratulations on a magnificent 
struggle. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Extrm Founrarn. 





Bernard Baruch Cites the Urgent Need for 
Standby Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to Federal legislation the Amer- 
ican consumer is, as has been declared 
again and again, truly the “forgotten 
man.” That is a truism. It is, indeed, 
self-evident. But, nonetheless, it is a 
fact that needs to be called to our at- 
tention over and over. When we are 
considering economic legislation we are 
almost always thinking, in one way or 
another, of producing groups in our pop- 
ulation. In considering farm price pol- 
icy, we are concerned with the welfare 
of farmers as producers. When we are 
considering protective-tariff legislation 
we are thinking of manufacturers as 
producers. When we debate about 
changes to basic labor legislation we are 
thinking of workingmen as producers of 
goods and wealth. But at every turn the 
interests of the consumer appear to be, 
if not completely forgotten or ignored, 
at best put into second place. 

It is not my purpose today to consider 
the reasons why this odd state of affairs 
has come to prevail. Some of the rea- 
sons are, of course, not hard to find. 
Consumers are not as intensively and 
effectively organized as are farmers, 
manufacturers, workers, and other pro- 
ducing groups of the economy. The 
interests of the consumer are not always 
readily pinpointed. They are often less 
subject to specific legislative action than 
those of producers. 

This does not mean that nothing can 
or nothing should be done. On the con- 
trary. There is no need to stand idly by. 
The resolution to which I am addressing 
myself, House Concurrent Resolution 
47, which I introduced in the House on 
February 9 of last year, 1953, is one small 
step which will, I trust, point in the right 
direction as to how consumer interests 
can be effectively safeguarded and pro- 
moted. This resolution has the purpose 
of establishing a joint committee on 
consumers to consist of 7 Members of 
the House of Representatives and 7 
Members of the Senate. 

The committee would have the duty 
to study and make recommendations in 
= major fields, and I quote from the 

1. Measures to safeguard consumer in- 
terests under conditions of the present na- 
tional emergency, and otherwise, how they 
are affected by the policies and programs of 
the Federal Government and of a consumers’ 
economy generally; 
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2. The fairness to consumers of prices, 
quality, and terms of sale for cost-of-living 
items; 


3. Methods and costs of producing, proc- 
essing, and distributing cost-of-living items; 

4. The extent, character, and effectiveness 
of consumer services made available by the 
Federal Government; and 

5. Activities of State and local govern- 
ments and private groups relating to the 
foregoing. 


At first glance, this might seem like an 
unusually large task for a congressional 
committee to undertake. Indeed if I 
were not convinced as to the gravity and 
urgency of the subject, I would be most 
reluctant to propose such an addition to 
the already overcrowded duties of the 
Congress. However, I wish to suggest 
that it is not as burdensome as might at 
first glance appear; furthermore, it does 
have an urgency in these perilous times 
that has thoroughly persuaded me that 
any postponement would be folly. 

You will note that I have stressed the 
importance, in any study or investiga- 
tion to be undertaken by the committee, 
of the basic cost-of-living items that 
represent the standard goods in the 
budget of the ordinary American family. 
I am not concerned with the luxury items 
that only a small minority of our people 
can afford. I am, however, vitally con- 
cerned with the prices and quality of the 
basic articles of food, clothing, and 
shelter which we have come to recognize 
as essential for a decent American stand- 
ard of living. And by concentrating 
on these basic needs, a congressional 
committee on consumers could provide a 
real service that would be quite within a 
practicable range. 

Iam not minimizing the achievements 
in providing the American consumer with 
what he wants that our free-enterprise 
economy has provided. That our people 
as a whole enjoy the highest standard 
of living of any peoples of the world 
is an admitted fact, not only here, but 
throughout the world, wherever even the 
most meager knowledge of the United 
States exists. But this fact cannot lead 
us to be complacent. We all know that 
despite the wealth of this Nation, and 
the economic advantages which most of 
our people retain, there are many thou- 
sands of our citizens who even today do 
not enjoy the minimum standards of 
food, housing, clothing, and medical care 
that we consider a part of the American 
way of life. Obviously there is no pana- 
cea to this problem. No congressional 
committee is going to eliminate poverty. 
But the Congress can take steps, how- 
ever small, to see that the interests of 
the American people as consumers are 
constantly represented in the minds of 
the legislators and the administrators 
of our Federal Government. 

Most of all, I want to stress the urgency 
for this committee to be established now, 


this bill, the core of the problem which 
it is intended to deal with, I would point 
to the first area 
would 
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national emergency, and clearly in any 
future emergency. 

It is, unfortunately, not difficult to 
imagine situations arising in comparison 
with which our present state of uncer. 
tainty and strain would seem very bliss. 
ful indeed. We know that the Soviet 
Union has the power to unleash atomic 
weapons of undescribable fury. That 
is a fact we cannot wish away. It is 
an eventuality that we must prepare 
ourselves for, as consumers no less than 
as producers. 

In view of this state of world affairs 
I was impressed, as I am sure all of yoy 
will be, with the views recently expresseq 
by Bernard Baruch, to whom the term 
“elder statesman” has probably been 
applied more often than to any other 
living American, and who has been the 
adviser of Presidents, Democratic and 
Republican alike, from Wilson to Eisen. 
hower. 

Bernard Baruch is of the firm convic- 
tion that legislation is urgently needed 
now to provide for standby authority 
that could be instantly invoked in case 
of enemy attack. In forceful language 
he predicts: 

The next war is likely to explode all ins 
big smash. Cities may be all but obliter- 
ated. Who knows where Congress will be? 
If this standby legislation is not enacted, 
and the day of the big smash comes, there 
will not be a person alive who will not 
bitterly rue this tragic, needless neglect. 


Now as you know, Bernard Baruch’s 
programs calls for an extensive array of 
economic controls. The standby pro- 
gram he envisages includes a ceiling on 
wages, prices, rents, and other consumer 
costs; consumer rationing; credit and 
monetary curbs; a revised tax program: 
and “priorities and all other features of 
a thorough industrial mobilization 
program.” 

This is, of course, a sweeping program, 
one which is deserving of serious debate, 
It is not one that I necessarily subscribe 
to in all details. But it does emphasize 
the one point that I do think important, 
and that is that in any all-out emer- 
gency such as Baruch envisages, the 
consumer is placed in extreme jeopardy 
unless legislation protecting his welfare 
is enacted prior to the disaster. The 
Joint Committee on Consumers would 
be in an admirable position to examine 
any proposed mobilization and controls 
program from the point of view of the 
consumer. Baruch’s own plan could be 
examined as to its feasibility and ef- 
fectiveness. But unless a legislative 
committee, such as the Joint Committee 
on Consumers I am proposing in this 
bill, takes the initiative, we can be cer- 
tain that action will be too little and too 
late. 
Let me in closing quote again some 
wise words by Baruch which have im- 
pressed me deeply: 

To wait is to die. To walt is to make 
certain our mobilization will be needlessly 
slowed which means lengthening the struggle 
for victory and dooming some to lose thelr 
lives—needlessly. To wait is also to make 
certain that there will be some degree of 
cruel inflation—again needlessly. 


Let it not be said that we waited, heed- 
less of our peril. Favorable action on 
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this bill will be a token that we are 
alert and aware of the emergency con- 
sronting us, that we do not intend to 
ignore or sidestep our responsibility to 
e American consumer, in other words 
to the American citizen. 

(From the Newark News of July 18, 1954] 


parucH WANTS Law For CONTROLS RUsSHED— 
Pears DeLay, War Wovutp Bre Fata 


WaSHINGTON.—Elder Statesman Bernard M. 
Baruch warned yesterday that if Congress 
fails to enact standby economic controls 
jegislation in the closing days of this session 
it may cost us dearly. . 
“To me it would be the height of folly, 
said. 

ms warning came after disclosures that 
President Eisenhower's mobilization staff is 
preparing wage, price, rent, and materials 
controls to be presented to Congress in case 
of'a military emergency. 

Baruch said the. administration, in not 
sending the legislation to Congress now, is 
poth ducking the issue and avoiding a deci- 
sion. He described this as “deluding them- 
selves, or deluding the public, or maybe 
"Tee is of the essence, he said, and recalled 
this statement he once made to Congress: 

“The next war is likely to. explode all in 
a big smash, Cities may be all but obliter- 
ated. Who knows where Congress will be? 
If this standby legislation is not enacted, 
and the day of the big smash comes, there 
will not be a person alive who will not bit- 
terly rue this tragic, needless neglect.” 
ALL-EMBRACING 
The financier’s views were asked after he 
wrote a letter commenting on a recent 
Washington dispatch detailing the admin- 
istration’s emergency plan. 

He replied that the standby program he 
envisions includes a celing on wages, prices, 
rents and other consumer costs; credit and 
monetary curbs; a revised tax program, and 
“priorities and all other features of a 
thorough industrial mobilization program.” 

“A setup for rationing would definitely be 

provided and it would include penalties for 
both the seller and the buyer in instances 
where the regulations were broken,” Baruch 
said. 
He also indicated the regulation should be 
flexibile—less severe for a situation such as 
military intervention in Southeast Asia than 
in an all-out war. “Controls would last only 
as long as they were required—certainly for 
the duration of the emergency and for a suf- 
ficient time thereafter to permit a proper 
Teadjustment,” he said. 


CRITICAL OF OLD PLANS 


He criticized the controls programs put in- 
to effect during World War II and the Korean 
conflict. He said they were piecemeal and 
were put together at the last minute. 
Baruch told Congress last year he believes 
& ready controls program would be “the 
surest deterrent against another war” be- 
cause an enemy could only hope to “over- 
whelm us before our gigantic productive 
energies can have been converted from peace 
to war.” 

The administration has been holding 
closed-door sessions with industry leaders 
on the program to be sent to Congress in 
case of an emergency. 

“To wait is to die,” Baruch said. “To wait 
is to make certain our mobilization will be 
needlessly slowed which means lengthening 
the struggle for victory and dooming some to 
lose their lives—needlessly. To wait is also 
to make certain that there will be some de- 
gree of cruel inflation—again needlessly.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have followed with 
great interest your fight against the atomic- 
energy bill as it now stands. Thank God 
there are men such as yourself in the Sen- 
ate who are truly representing the people, 
and not private interests. I regret that we 
do not have Senators-at-large in the United 
States, who would not be elected from any 
particular State, but by the Nation to repre- 
sent them. If we had, I am sure you would 
be elected. Thank you, and good luck in the 
future. 

Very truly yours, 





Epona C. WoLLK. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 26, 1954. 
Honorable Senator: Pight the giveaway 
bunch to the standstill. If Ike can go out 
and play a few rounds of golf with B. Jones 
and give him and his company the atomic- 
energy plant he might take a little batting 
practice with Willie Mays and give the Capi- 
tol to the New York Giants. That's about 
all he has left, and I don’t think he'll need 

it after 1056. 
Truly yours, 
M. Goopson. 


BRook.yYn, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
good work you are doing for our country. 
Don’t let them sell out our atomic energy. 

Yours truly, 
. Epvrrn FAsTNACHT. 


—_— 


Derrorr, MicH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I express my 
deep appreciation for your efforts in behalf 
of all of us. - 

I am profoundly grateful to Oregon that 
we have you to speak and fight for the pro- 
tection, of our resources for all of us—for 
@ more secure living for all of our people. 

You may be assured of my support and 
the support of my organization—an inde- 
pendent professional group—at all times. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE E. NaGHER, 
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Dear Senator; I hope you don’t compro- 
mise on your present opposition, which will 
probably be over before you get this. 

And may I kiso suggest that you pick such 
time that you think it will get in a lot of 
papers to tell the United States that large 
dams that produce electricity are very profit- 
able and the proceeds from same should be 
used to build smaller, unprofitable dams for 
flood control like T. V. A. 

Best wishes, 
D. L. CatHoun. 





Cuuacaco, Itu., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SecRETARY: This is a very late sug- 
gestion: 

That you let the Senator read all letters 
favorable to him while he is holding the 
floor against such bills as the present one 
giving some $18 billion worth of know-how 
to private industry for a song. 

I think you are lucky to be secretary to 
such a man as WaYNE Morse. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. L. CaLHoun. 





Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to thank you 
for the magnificent fight you have made for 
the people all through the year, but most 
spectacularly during the last week. In my 
opinion, you are the greatest Senator we 
have. If only there were more like you. You 
must feel quite lonely at times. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Bennet Otson, Ph. D. 
Grosse PoInte, MicH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Because I like this 
country so much and its people I vote to 
have atom power develop both so that we in 
the future are in the same favorable con- 
ditions that other countries and peoples will 
be where atom powers is used to benefit the 
many instead of the few. 

Very sincerely yours, 

A long time American since 100 years be- 
fore 1776—Hudson River area. 

Mary NEeweE.. 
(And many relatives). 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNre Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just listened to your 
very enlightening answers to the Youth 
Wants To Know pertinent questions, espe- 
cially those relating to the give-away-of-our- 
national-heritage features of the pending 
AEC legislation. 

Also, several nights ago, I heard your in- 
teresting comments during the Frank Ed- 
wards news time. 

Best wishes for your success in this im- 
portant matter of the preservation of our 
national heritage. 

Sincerely, 
Joun NowAKoOwskKY. 





Osat, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: I am one of your great 
admirers, and have never written to a Sen- 
ator before, but want you to know that we 
are praying for you, that you may be given 
the strength, wisdom, and courage to carry 

great fight in the interest of mil- 


on your 
‘Hons of inarticulate common people who if 


were not for the decency and honesty of 
such men as yourself, would be deprived of 
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the rightful benefits of all the people to 
public power, water, parks, and many other 
such things. 

I homesteaded after World War I in Alsea, 
Oreg., in 1920 and lived there 12 years. It 
is near Corvallis. 

Thanking you again from the bottom of 
my heart, and may God bless you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wma. C. WATERS. 
VeLMa W. WATERS. 





Brook ine, Mass., July 25, 1954. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your appearance on 
Youth Wants To Know was very much en- 
joyed by my family and myself. 

If we had 96 Senators like you in the 
Senate we would have little to worry about 
regarding justice for the common man. 

There would be less tax amortizations for 
the rich at the expense of the worker, and 
also his rightful heritage would not be 
stolen from him. 

Thank you sincerely for your defense of 
my property. 

I am hoping for you to be around in the 
Senate for many a year to come and am 
hoping that your sincerity will become con- 
tagious to the other Senators and also 
throughout every branch of the Govern- 
ment from the President down. 

Respectfully, gratefully, and sincerely 
yours. 
Haro.ip Evans. 





Los ANGELES, CaLiF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We hope that if necessary 
you will still be talking when this letter 
arrives. It is encouraging to Know that 
there are still a few Senators who are not 
afraid to fight against this present admin- 
istration’s giveaway policies. Atomic power 
belongs to all the people and not just a few 
chosen private-power monopolies, so please 
continue your fight—you have our complete 
and thorough support, 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. RospertT Franz, 





ZANESVILLE, Onto, July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

Thank you and all of the other honest men 
who recognize right and have the courage 
to place the right before personal selfishness. 

Once before when the atomic question was 
mentioned I wrote to the President, but it 
seems he is bent on selling us out just the 
same way Grant sold out to the private 
bankers. 

May God sustain you and your fellow men 
of the same mind, and may you win. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LuLu JaMes MILLes, 


Lone ISLAND Crry, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I like to express to 
you my deepest thanks and the thanks of 
my family for the fight you are waging in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States by retaining their right,.to public 
power production and by protecting their 
investment of $124 billion in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

A letter like this ts not able to express 
what we want to say to you and the small 
group that is fighting with you. 

May the Intelligence and the Spirit who 
enclosed the energy in the atom give you 
strength and courage to go further on the 
path for the welfare of the whole Nation, 
as the Constitution demands. The Great 
Spirit attached no tags to the natural re- 
sources, oil for Rockefeller, iron for Car- 
negie, Frick, and Eugene Grace, et al., ete, 
He gave them to mankind to be used for all. 
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May the spirit of science and the spirit of 
wisdom always guide you and bless you. 
Most sincerely yours, 
ELIzasetH F. GODEFROY. 





Haven, Kans., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse. 

Dear Senator: I am a midwestern grain 
and dairy farmer—just a common man—but 
I want you to know how much I and many 
others like me do appreciate your efforts to 
protect our interests in Washington. 

Keep up your fight in our behalf. We do 
appreciate it more than you will ever know. 

Right now in your gallant stand against 
the administration’s giveaway at TVA you 
probably are severely criticized privately as 
well as publicly. Be not dismayed. You 
have millions of us on your side (and the 
right side). 

I have long admired your attitudes toward 
the general welfare and in our behalf. Very 
rarely do I take time to write to anyone be- 
cause of such a full schedule as a dairy 
farmer has these days, but I felt it high time 
to encourage you in your tireless effort in 
our behalf. May God richly reward you in 
ways that only He can. 

We common people are caught in a ter- 
rible bind because of the administration's 
farm program. And, believe you me, Mr. 
Morse, we know now we have been sadly 
betrayed. 

The press and radio blare out honeyed 
words and phrases to try to allay our qualms 
and fears, but we don’t need them to tell 
us where we are financially. We know. 
Thanking you. 

Respectfully, 
Henry D. Yopver. 


— 


Grants Pass, OreG., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: This is to urge your 
support of, and vote for, the Flanders reso- 
lution. Any doubt as to the need for such 
@ censure has long since departed from the 
minds of most of the voters. 

I wish also to express my appreciation for 
your recent opposition to the administra- 
tion's giveaway of resources to private own- 
ers. Your stand on the matter of private 
power to the AEC is approved of by all think- 
ing people. 

It is gratifying for a voter to know that 
at least one of his congressional delegation 
represents the people of the State rather 
than just its corporations. 

Very truly yours, 
GLenn E. Hatm. 
SPRINGFIELD, OrEG., July 26, 1954. 

Hon. Warne L. Morse. 

Dear SENATOR: May your courage to fight 
for the people continue, and God bless you 
for your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
H. E. McELHany. 
East LANSDOWNE, PA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsg, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I hope that you will 
agree with me that all of the natural re- 
sources of the country are a God-given gift 
that belong to the people of the United 
States of America as a whole and cannot 
honestly be given away or transferred to 
any person, corporation, or group of people 
without violating a natural right. 

The title of the natural resources, includ- 
ing forests, rivers, harbors, tideland oil lands, 
mineral wealth, and all patents developed 
with taxpayers’ money, must be held as a 
sacred trust and the property of the United 
States of America for the people of the 
United States of America. 2 

Therefore, recognizing the principle of free 
enterprise as the standard adopted economic 
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policy of our country, the entire bill shou 
be rewritten in the form of a lend-lease, o, 
a profit-sharing basis with the United State, 
of America, and retaining all of the amend. 
ments so far adopted by the Senate. The 
new lend-lease to be only for a number ot 
years to be revised and amended as time goe, 
on in the best interests of all concerned. 

Dear Senator Morse, please accept my aq. 
miration for your fight in the best interests 
of our country. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Lever, 





San FRANCISCO, CaLir., July 26, 1954, 
Senator WaYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorSsE: I am sure there are 
millions of good people in this country who 
are applauding with me your principled anq 
courageous defense of our rights. Your bat. 
tle is not lost, as the newspapers keep 
claiming, as long as you continue to pro. 
vide the headlines that alert the Nation to 
the monstrous steal you are seeking t 
prevent. 

You are doing an inestimable service, even 
if the steal goes through. Keep up the good 
fight. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE Dorsey, 





READING, Pa., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Warne Morsg, of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you very much itn- 
deed for your heroic efforts in behalf of the 
peopie of the United States on the atomic 
program. I appreciate your speaking on 
Frank Edwards’ news programs also. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. F. G. Massvrt. 
Broox.yn, N. Y., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: It is not only gratl- 
fying, but thrilling, in this day of the suc- 
cess of cynical private greed, to find a man 
like you fighting so hard to protect the pub- 
lic’s interest in our basic resources, our basic 
institutions, and our basic principles of free- 
dom and justice. Your stupendous efforts 
cannot help but have a beneficial effect on 
all of these in the long run. 

All Americans owe you and your leadership 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

Appreciatively yours, 
Hope S. Baccerr. 
(Mrs. F. E.) 
Maptson, WIS., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The part that you have 
had in opposing the administration's bill for 
revising the Atomic Energy Commission in 
our opinion deserves the support and com- 
mendation of every thinking citizen of the 
United States. 

The long hours that you have spent on 
the Senate floor in behalf of the public in- 
terest on this and other issues place us deep- 
ly in your debt. Unfortunately, as residents 
of Wisconsin, we will be unable to express our 
appreciation in the form of votes as we would 
like to. As citizens of the United States, 
however, we can and do wish to say that your 
work is deeply appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Puriip Mun 2. 
Crayton, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Independent Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Having long 

admired your stand on many matters I writ 
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1954 
pow only in appreciation of your magnificent 
efforts in behalf of the American people, as 
always. As you know, we have two excellent 
genators from Missouri, and I have no doubt 
they, like yourself, are opposed to this fur- 
ther “grab” of holdings of all of the people 
py a favored few with sanction by an un- 
informed President, I am sorry to say. 

when the issue comes up for vote I hope 
tt will be @ rollcall affair as I wish to look 
over the voting records of all Senators and on 
yital issues have long been completely 

ainst “voice” votes. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the people owe their constitu- 
ents rollcall votes on all vital matters, un- 
jess some Senators are afraid to have it 
known to those who certainly are interested 
and we so interpret “voice” vote. 

Courage, Senator Morse; the people are 
not unmindful of your good work and I only 
pray for an opportunity to repay your won- 
derful efforts in behalf of all the people. 
Very respectfully, 

Mrs. Vivian CAMPBELL. 


CarMEL, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator Morse: The country owes 
you a debt of gratitude for your courageous 
fight to defeat the atomic bill. 

May you and the Democratic Senators who 
are with you succeed in defeating this gigan- 
tie giveaway program is the sincere hope of 
all of your many friends in Carmel. 


Respectfully yours, 


Santa Ciara, Carir., July °6, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mokrsez, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: On behalf of myself 
and my children I wish to thank you and all 
of your courageous colleagues for the fight 
you are waging in the Senate to defeat an- 
other giveaway. I do believe that in the long 
run private enterprise should take over the 
development of atomic power, but I believe 
the utilities should pay the American people 
for their equity. It seems that the people 
who howl most about free and compeétitive 
enterprise will not face up to the real mean- 
ing. They are the people who holler about 
free enterprise and at the same time have 
their hands up to their elbow in Uncle Sam’s 
pocket. Most of this administration’s pro- 
gram either gives away or takes away so from 
the people’s standpoint it really does not 
matter anyway if they never get along with 
their program, 

J. JoHNSON. 


Mary NEwE Lt. 


Bronx, N. ¥., July 27, 1954. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Please give me the 
liberty to express my thanks and congratu- 
lations on your gallant fight for the modifi- 
cation of the administration’s Atomic Energy 
Act. 
A long-time admirer of yours. 
RosertT J. Ney. 


Bautrmore, Mp., July 26, 1954. 
Dear Senator: Here is wishing you luck on 
your filibuster or whatever it is—I don’t, as 


be your fault or the ones with you. The 
Eisenhower giveaway knows if they don’t get 
it through now, they won't be able to after 
November. 
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P. 5.—If you care to show this letter or 
read it on the floor or over the radio, such 
as A. F. of L. Frank Edwards, it is O. EK. 

PaciFic PALISADEs, CauiF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRseE: A group of us Cali- 
fornians want to express our appreciation for 
your courage in standing up against the 
pious pimps of plundering pillionaires. We 
have to count on you to represent us littlo 
people. Our big wheels appear to favor the 
generalissimos. 

We hope you and your colleagues—I heard 
you mention them on Frank Edwards’ pro- 
gram—continue the fight and beat down the 
billionaires’ boys. 

Sincerely, 
Jack WELLS. 
Wicurra, Kans., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I sincerely hope you 
win this atomic energy argument. I can see 
no reason why taxpayers should build facili- 
ties to be sold to private industry at a tenth 
of the cost later. 

Someone told a story once about the tax- 
payers buying a taxicab, selling it to a pri- 
vate company for one-tenth of the original 
cost, and then paying to ride to work in it; 
and it seems to me that is about what this 
deal amounts to. More power to you, and if 
there is ever anything a good many of us out 
here in Kansas can do to help you out, please 
feel free to write us, and I can assure you we 
will do everything we can to help. 

Just one thing Senator: Don’t ruin your 
health for the people of this country. I am 
beginning to wonder if we are worth it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary F. Manninc. 





The Atomic Energy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Time magazine of August 2, 1954: 

Tue Aromic Enercr Bru 
WHAT IT PROPOSES 


Drafted by the Joint Committeeon Atomic 
Energy (headed by New York's Congressman 
W. Sreritrnc Cote and his vice an, 
Towa’s Senator Bourke HICKENLOopER), the 
bill has two main objectives: (1) to create a 
private atomic-power industry, and (2) to 
prepare allied nations for atomic warfare and 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

To end the Government's atomic monopoly, 
it would set up machinery for licensing com- 
panies to make electric power from atomic 
energy. Under the AEC's paternal eye, the 
companies would acquire their own reactors 
and other facilities, but the Government 
would keep title to nuclear materials which 
it would lend out. The bill also would allow 
private citizens to take out patents on 
atomic-energy developments, and would en- 
courage prospecting for fissionable materials 
on public lands. 

In the international field, the bill would 
permit the United States to ship nuclear 
source materials to allied nations which make 
a substantial contribution to the free world’s 
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security. The United States could also send 
to allies or regional-defense organizations, 
e. g.. NATO, atomic-weapons information 
needed for (1) defense plants (2) training 
personnel in using and defending themselves 
against atomic weapons, and (3) evaluating 
the enemy's atomic capabilities. However, 
no design secrets which ,would tell other 
countries how to build A-bombs would be 
revealed. To spur foreign development of 
industrial atomic operations, the bill would 
let the United States transmit information 
on (1) refining and processing source ma- 
terials (2) reactor designs, and (3) health 
and safety measures. 


WHAT THE FIGHT IS ABOUT 


Despite these important new proposals, the 
heat in the Senate was generated by the 
shopworr issue of public versus private steam 
plants. Last Month President Eisenhower 
ordered the AEC to contract with private 
companies for electricity, which it will be 
needing beyond the amount already being 
supplied by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

TVA said it could supply cheaper power by 
building new steam plants with Government 
monty. The administration held that even 
if TVA could do the job more cheaply, the 
Government should stay out of the steam- 
plant business as much as possible. Led by 
Senators from the TVA area, e. g., Tennes- 
see Democrat Atserr Gore and Alabama 
Democrat Lister HILL, public-power enthusi- 
asts, mostly Democrats, sided with the TVA. 
They decided to fight for a rider on the AEC 
bill that would block th» Eisenhower order. 
+ With the filibugters’ energies concentrated 
on the TVA. fighf, little attention was paid 
to the far more important provisions. 





Score in Steubenville, by Martin Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article from the April 
1952 magazine Information. I picked up 
the magazine in an airport in Cuba not 
long ago, and had my first opportunity to 
read this very fine article about the work 
of the Most Reverend John King Mussio, 
bishop of Steubenville. The story of the 
outstanding achievements of this vigor- 
ous and hard-working bishop is worthy 
of wide circulation. It is an honor, Mr. 
Speaker, to number him among my con- 
stituents: 

Score In SrevuBENVILLE 

On August 15, 1935, young John King 
Mussio was ordained to the holy priesthood 
in St. Monica’s Cathedral, Cincinnati. Less 
than 10 years later, on May 1, 1945, John 
Mussio—by then Very Rev. Msgr. Mussio, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati—returned to the cathedral to be con- 
secrated first bishop of Steubenville. To 
have attained the fullness of the priesthood 
less than a decade after ordination was an 
honor indeed. To have been named first 
bishop of Steubenville was a headache which 
neatly balanced the honor. John Mussio 
Was a man to take both in stride. 

On the map it looks fine—you draw a line 
around 13 counties in southern and eastern 
Ohio (an area of almost 6,000 square miles), 
take them from the diocese of Columbus, 
and you have your new diocese of Steuben- 
ville. The figures look fine, too. In those 13 
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counties you have 60,000 Catholics: Bishop 
Mussio filed the figures, scrapped the map, 
and went out to have a look. 

Yes, there were 13 counties and 60,000 
Catholics. But three-fourths of the Cath- 
olics were in only two of the counties. One- 
fourth was sprinkled through the remaining 
11 counties. The farthest parish was 250 
miles from the episcopal see. There were 
expanses of nearly 100 miles without a single 
priest, and much of the area was mission 
territory. The largest city, Steubenville, had 
@ population of 40,000, with 4 Catholic 
churches. Only 2 other cities had a pop- 
ulation as high as 20,000. And there were 
only 62 priests to administer to a 6,000 square 
mile area. 

With the exception of one small hospital, 
not a single Catholic institution graced the 
entire new diocese. At least the books bal- 
anced, because there were no funds either. 
So, with 60,000 Catholics spiritually starved 
for priests and for institutions that weren’t 
there and for which there was not a red 
cent available anyway, Bishop Mussio roiled 
up his episcopal sleeves and plunged in. 

His first act was to dedicate his new diocese 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary—the first 
diocese in the Nation to be placed under the 
special patronage of the Immaculate Heart. 
Bishop Mussio claims that it requires no 
great ability to turn an impossible job over 
to the blessed mother and say “Please, you 
do it.” The fact that she has done it is no 
indication, however, that she would have 
done the same for a son less willing to spend 
every ounce of himself for her and for his 
people. 2 

The first 6 months of the young diocese 
foreshadowed its amazing progress. Before 
the end of 1945, a preparatory seminary was 
established, a diocesan newspaper The 
Steubenville Register was inaugurated under 
the editorship of Monsignor Joseph P. Kiefer, 
a three-story building to house diocesan 
offices was purchased, and a diocesan-wide 
drive to establish the new diocese on a firm 
financial footing netted $150,000. 


SACRIFICE 


Now, $150,000 is a tremendous amount of 
money when you consider that Bishop Mus- 
sio’s 60,000 Catholics are poor people, mostly 
coai miners, steel] workers, and farmers. 

Tim McC. is a typical coal miner of the 
diocese. To see Tim and his wife and kids 
at Sunday mass, all spruced and shining 
you'd never dream that Tim digs out a dirty 
and dangerous living for underground. 
Look closer, and you'll see that those clean 
clothes are well worn and mended. Tim con- 
siders himself lucky because he lives in a 
house, white-shingled and microscopic with, 
a patch of garden. Many of his fellow 
miners live in miserable company shacks. 
But though his daily pay is good, Tim works 
only about 20 weeks a year, and 20 weeks pay 
stretches mighty thin over 52. Sometimes 
when Tim works in his garden he wonders if 
he'll be there to see his seeds push up into 
vegetables for the kids and flowers for Gert. 
He wonders how long it will be before the 
increasing mechanization of the mines (Tim 
pictures the machine as a sort of guillotine) 
lops off his job, as it has so many others. 
But he gave cheerfully toward that $150,000. 


Herb L. works in a steel mill. His job is 
morte stable, but he hasn’t been able to save 
any money. The last strike wiped out what 
he had. There's another baby, now, to make 
the next one harder. Herb earns $1.62 an 
hour, seldom works more than 40 hours a 
week, and it doesn’t take higher mathematics 
to figure his weekly take-home. A $10 bill 
to Herb represents a princely choice; two 
pairs of boys’ shoes, or three pairs of boys’ 
sneakers. In the actual spending, it goes 
for sneakers. because Herb has three boys 
besides the baby. Yet Herb put in $10 to- 
ward the $150,000, 
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Finally, there’s John M. who works around 
the clock with his family to eke out a living 
from his acreage. Some years crops are good. 
Other years—well, best not to remember 
them, but they have taken their toll. Cash 
money is a rare and precious commodity to 
farmer John, but cash money he gave to- 
ward Bishop Mussio’s $150,000. 


GROWTH 


That initial $150,000 launched an aston- 
ishing 7 years of courage, sacrifice, and ac- 
complishment. Today the original 62 priests 
have grown to 104, including 13 religious. 
Thirteen new parishes have been established, 
9 new missions opened, 13 new churches, and 
3 new chapels erected, 15 new rectories and 
10 new convents built or purchased. 

St. John Vianney Seminary, established 4 
months after Bishop Mussio took over in 
1945, has a present enrollment of 44 stu- 
dents. Formerly a summer camp with 
spacious grounds including a, farm and a 
lake, it has been enlarged and improved, and 
offers a preparatory seminary course of 4 
years of high school and 2 years of college, 
conducted by diocesan priests. 

There are now 5 Central Catholic High 
schools in the diocese, with an enrollment 
of 1,500. Two of them are new buildings, 
in Steubenville and Bellaire, dedicated in the 
fall of 1950, and erected at a combined cost 
of nearly $2 million. A campaign was held 
in the 2 areas when these schools were 
being planned, and a total of $968,000 was 
pledged within 2 weeks. A second campaign 
in Steubenville, conducted 2 years later 
realized an additional $500,000. There are 
$1 elementary schools with an enrollment of 
5,000. A boarding school for girls and a 
mother house for nuns have been built by 
the Sisters of St. Ursula at Old Washington, 
Ohio. 

The year after Bishop Mussio’s consecra- 
tion the College of Steubenville was opened 
by the Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
from Loretto, Pa. It started with one build- 
ing, now has four—with an enrollment of 
nearly 600 students, men and women of afl 
faiths. Its 34 professors, mostly laymen, in- 
clude some outstanding DP’s. The college 
conducts both day and night classes, and 
popular among its courses is the annual one 
given for little-business men. Each year the 
college awards a Poverello medal to honor 
individuals or organizations which have ren- 
dered a special service to humanity. 


HARVEST 


How about the poor, the sick, the aged? 
In a diocese dedicated to the Blessed Mother 
you oan be sure they come first. St. John’s 
Villa at Carrollton is the Diocesan Children’s 
Home for orphans, underprivileged children, 
and delinquents. Costing $250,000 to build, 
it was dedicated last November. St. John’s 


Villa is conducted by the Sisters of Our Lady: 


of Charity, and serves also as mother house 
for the order which made its foundation in 
the diocese in 1948 with 4 sisters and now 
embraces a community of 14. .The Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis accepted Bishop 
Mussio’s invitation to the diocese in 1946, 
and now minister to the sick poor and needy 
of all faiths in Steubenville. Mount Saint 
Mary’s Hospital in Nelsonville, costing 
$1,2500,000, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Penance and Christian Charity, 
Was opened in the spring of 1949. Three 
years ago Villa Maria opened in Steubenville 
to house convalescents and the aged. 
Catholic life in the diocese is vigorous and 
flourishing, judging by Catholic Action 
which is its pulse and proof. It could not 
be less than vigorous under its fighting 
bishop. One of the country’s most powerful 
speakers, Bishop Mussio won equal acclaim 
for his letter writing with his famous letter 
on bingo in 1946, in which he gave a crack- 
ling answer to a dozen ministers who had 
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obtained police powers in order to clean up 
the Steubenville underworld. He estap. 
lished the Catholic Women’s Clubs, with , 
membership of over 5,000. He set up the 
Catholic Rural Life Bureau in the diocese 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the 
CYO, the Legion of Mary, the Diocesan pp. 
treat League, and Diocesan Society for yo. 
cations, the Legion of Decency, Social A¢. 
tion Committee, Clergy Relief Society, Lay 
Union, the Serra Club (a luncheon club of 
Catholic business and professional men), the 
Boy Scouts, and Sodalists. 

The Holy Name Society holds an annuaj 
public rally every October, and the young 
women of the diocese honor the Blessed 
Mother in public ceremonies on Marian Day 
each May. The annual Labor Day Mass ang 
Red Mass are traditional. During 1950, 
group of 30 made a diocesan Holy Year pil- 
grimage to Rome and the shrines of Ey. 
rope, under the leadership of Monsignor 
Kiefer. 

HEARTBREAK 


Add it all up, and what do you get? 4 
score that will surprise you, For a score, 
remember, is two sided. The side we have 
given is phenomenal—7 years of heroic labor 
and sacrifice which have reaped an aston. 
ishing and golden harvest. But here is 
the other side. Here is the heartbreak: 

The 1950 census showed a& population drop 
of 17,000 in the 13 counties making up the 
diocese of Steubenville. The Catholic pop. 
ulation of the diocese dropped more than 
1,000 during the past year alone, despite the 
fact that baptisms and conversions were at 
an all-time peak. 

It is an alarming trend, one that contains 
& grave threat to the future of the diocese, 
Two priests, Fathers Louis Phillips and Cor. 
nelius Gallagher, were assigned to make a 
careful and detailed study of the situation, 
in order that a course of action might be 
mapped. 

They discovered that the decrease in popu- 
lation was due to the exodus of families who 
were forced to move to other areas because 
of unemployment caused by the mechaniza- 
tion of coal mining and agriculture, or be- 
cause of the uncertainty of employment due 
to frequent strikes. Several large mines have 
closed in recent months. In those still op- 
erating, one machine can now do the work 
of 20 to 30 men. The use of newer and larger 
equipment in mining coal, both in strip and 
deep-shaft operations, is displacing men rap- 
idly. Conversion to gas by many homes and 
industries, and the use of oil by many rail- 
roads, is crippling the coal industry which is 
the chief occupation in the diocese. The 
survey also showed that the forced exodus is 
an unwilling one, for 80 percent of the peo- 
ple of the diocese are homeowners, and do 
not want to leave. 

sos 


New industry seems to be the only an- 
swer to the threat. So Steubenville is send- 
ing out an S OS to industry. Commissions 
have been set up to contact industrial lead- 
ers in an effort to get them to locate in the 
Ohio Valley area. Entirely apart from Steu- 
benville’s need, such a relocation would bes 
smart move for many industries. There is 
a network of important railroads, fine main 
and secondary highways, and abundant elec- 
tric power in the area. The facilities of the 
Ohio River would be a boon to any industry. 
Equally important and as much of an asset 
to industry is the abundance of young, 
skilled, home-loving men eager to put their 
hands and hearts into work which will en- 
able them to keep the homes they have l* 
bored to build. 

The facts prove that industry has nothing 
to lose, and everything to gain. But Bishop 
Mussio doesn’t rely on fact-sheets alone. 
He’s counting on the persuasive powers of 
the Blessed Mother to bring new industrial 
life to Steubenville, 
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The Libby Dam and Reservoir Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 


Mr. 


ee junt, bold outline of Canada’s unprece- 
Bleue, dented and unreasconble demand for a 
rian Day share in the power to be generated at 


the proposed Libby Dam in Montana is 
now clear. ( 

Ihave previously referred to this proj- 
ect in statements to the House, and to 
the difficulties we have had in nego- 
tiating with Canada as a result of the 
fact that the proposed Libby Reservoir 


Viass and 

1950, a 
Year pil- 
| Of Eu. 
OnSignor 


g® would back water across the Interna- 
we have tional Boundary and inundate a small 
Oic labor area of remote, inaccessible and sparsely 


a aston- settled Canadian woods country. 
We have endeavored patiently to come 


oma to some agreement as to the monetary 


amp indemnity that should be paid as a re- 
rou: sult of any injury to Canadian persons, 
re thee land, or resources by the inundation of 


this wilderness. This has always been 
the practice and custom in our dealings 
with boundary waters since the treaty 
of 1909 which established the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. I might say 


— that under this practice, the United 
sce States has been most generous to the 
aight be Dominion of Canada, has cooperated 


faithfully with our neighbor govern- 
ment, and has never in any way hin- 
dered Canadian development of the 
bountiful natural resources we share in 
this continent. 

I regret to say that at this time we 
are not receiving the same kind of treat- 
ment from the Dominion of Canada. 

The Libby Dam and Reservoir project 


in popu- 
lies who 
because 
chaniza- 
2, or be- 
1ent due 
nes have 
still op- 
he work 


id larger {fs probably the best undeveloped power 
trip and project in the Columbia Basin. It is 
nen rap- proposed to develop some 4,250,000 acre- 
eae feet of storage which when allowed to 
which te flow through the powerplant once would 


develop 6 billion kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy. This is a tremendously important 
undertaking. The development of the 
Northwest requires that we pursue it dili- 
gently. Libby project should be con- 
structed at the earliest possible date, so 
that the power it can provide and the 
benefits of upstream storage can be made 
available when needed. Anything that 
interferes with that development is 
harmful not only to the Northwest but 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, we have now received a 
statement in response from the Cana- 
dian Government, in the matter of the 
application of the Government of the 
United States to the International 
Joint Commission for approval of the 
construction and operation of the Libby 
project. 

This statement in response from the 
Dominion of Canada, and a supple- 
mentary statement from the Province 
of British Columbia, state that approval 
of the Libby project will be granted on 
conditions as follows: 

First. The protection and indemnity 
against injury of all Canadian interests, 
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Second. An equitable recompense to 
Canada for use of Canadian resources, 
which will include an amount of power 
based on the increase of level permitted 
at the international boundary and a 
share in downstream-benefits of storage 
in power on a basis to be negotiated. 

Third. Any rights for the use of stor- 
age in Canada will be for the life of the 
project. 

Fourth. All considerations which may 
be deemed relevant as a result of the 
Commission's study of all engineering 
and economic factors in the Columbia 
River Basin in general, and the Kootenai 
River in particular, be taken into ac- 
count. 

The statement by the Province of 
British Columbia attaches two more 
conditions. They are: 

First. All labor employed by the 
United States within Canada must be 
residents of the Province. 

Second. The power with which the 
Province desires to be indemnified must 
be delivered at a point on the border 
designated by the Province. 

Mr. Speaker, these harsh and unwar- 
ranted demands go far beyond any- 
thing contemplated in the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 as provided in ar- 
ticle VIII thereof. They go beyond any- 
thing found in past actions of the IJC, 
Indemnities have invariably been agreed 
upon in terms of a sum of money. Never 
has it been contemplated that a block of 
electric power should be granted in per- 
petuity from one nation to the other. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
project is to be build with United States 
money, by the United States, at the ex- 
pense of the people of the United States, 
and can be justified only as a contribu- 
tion to the development of the United 
States. Canada furnishes nothing be- 
yond the forty-odd miles of inaccessible 
river valley that will be inundated, 

Canada itself has numerous sites for 
power development on the Kootenai 
River and the Columbia. Canada will 
gain many benefits from the upstream 
storage furnished by Libby Dam for any 
development Canada may have on the 
Kootenai after it flows back over the In- 
ternational Boundary or on the Colum- 
bia after it is joined by the Kootenai. 
Canada has as great an interest as we 
in the proper development of the basin. 
But Canada has no right under law or 
treaty to expect, let alone demand, that 
we give outright and forevermore a por- 
tion of the power to be developed by an 
American dam built by American dollars 
on American soil, and which by no 
stretch of the imagination can be said to 
do any serious injury to the Dominion, 
the Province, or more than a handful of 
Canadian citizens. 

A short time ago I called the attention 
of the House to the fact that the Domin- 
ion of Canada had threatened to divert 
within Canada the entire flow of the 
Kootenai River so that the Libby project 
could not be constructed at all. 

Such a threat, followed by such de- 
mands as. these, certainly is not in con- 
formity with the spirit of cooperation 
and neighborliness that we have always 
felt toward the people of Canada. 
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As one of my constituents has written 
to me, we can make some diversions our- 
selves. We can divert the Kootenai 
within Montana and Idaho, and make 
Canada’s Kootenai Lake a mud flat. 

But this is not the spirit in which we 
should approach these mutually bene- 
ficial international projects. 

In the past the United States has ex- 
tended grants, loans, and credits to 
Canada in amounts of many millions. 
We constructed a highway clear across 
the most inaccessible regions of the 
western provinces, and gave it to them. 
In many ways over the years our friend- 
ship toward Canada has been demon- 
strated in such gifts and acts of kindness. 

I am certain that General Mc- 
Naughton, now chairman of the Cana- 
dian section of the International Joint 
Commission, was glad indeed to have 
American equipment and American as- 
sistance for his troops in the late war. 
I fail to understand how he can now press 
such greedy and unprecedented demands 
upon our Libby project. 

* Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that the 
American section of the International 
Joint Commission will stand firm in its 
refusal to accede to any demands con- 
tained in the statement of response, and 
that the Dominion and the Province of 
British Columbia will review and amend 
their statement, so that the Libby proj- 
ect can take its place in our development 
program. 





Exploring Antarctica 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to intro- 
duce a letter to the editor, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of July 4, 1954: 


EXPLORING ANTARCTICA 


With all the trivial and controversial is- 
sues emanating from congressional circles 
and cluttering the headlines during recent 
weeks, it would seem appropriate that some 
serious consideration be given to a bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress by Senator 
Prancis Case of South Dakota, and Repre- 
sentative THor TOLLEFSON, of Washington, to 
provide financial assistance for an American 
expedition to the Antarctic. The cost of 
such a scientific expedition would not ex- 
ceed $200,000, plus the use of essential Gov-~- 
ernment equipment and Government ci- 
vilian and military personnel. The amount 
involved is trivial indeed when one stops to 
realize the vast sums that have been readily 
appropriated for other frivolous projects, to 
say nothing of the give-away programs to 
peoples all over the world. 

The Antarctic is known to have much un- 
explored land that can be claimed for our 
country, some of which may be rich in min- 
eral deposits and many other discoveries of 
inestimable value can accrue from such an 
undertaking. 

The expedition would be headed by Capt. 
Finn Ronne, USNR, who is one of the great- 
est living polar explorers. He was a mem- 
ber of Adm. Richard E. Byrd’s two expedi- 








~~ 
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tions to the Antarctic in 1933-35 and 1939- 
41, and was also in full command of the 
1947-48 expedition to the Antarctic which 
produced invaluable scientific data for the 
United States Government. His father, Mar- 
tin Ronne, acompanied the famous Norwe- 
gian polar explorer, Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
via dog sledge team to the South Pole in 
1910-12, and also accompanied Amundsen 
during 1902-06 in discovering the Northwest 
Passage, proving for the first time that it 
is possible to sail from Norway (north of 
Siberia) to Nome, Alaska. This hazardous 
voyage was made on the Gjoa, a vessels 90 
feet long and only 140 tons displacement. 

It seems to me that a scientific project of 
this kind that can be carried out under such 
able leadership and at so little cost to the 
taxpayers is well worthy of our wholehearted 
support. We should indeed be thankful that 
there are men of the stature of Captain 
Ronne with enough daring and courage to 
offer risking their lives in ventures of this 
nature for the projection of scientific knowl- 
edge of inestimable value to the United 
States Government. 

Haroutp O. NELSON, 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Rrecorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bristow LUNCHROOM, 
Bristow, Ind., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor: Although you are not from 
my State, I still want to commend you on 
your stand in opposition to the administra- 
tion’s atomic-energy bill. 

I hope you will keep on talking until this 
nefarious bill is dead. 

I have been keeping my eye on you. You 
can rest assured that the majority of the 
people are behind you, even though they 
do not say so. Keep up the good work. More 
power to you. 

Sincerely, 
RoserT KLvUEH. 


Litre Fats, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator W. Morse: 

With thanks and deepest respect for our 
fighting Senators, let us hope that our Presi- 
dent will understand the handwriting on the 
wall. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. HauGaarp. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 

HONORABLE Sir: I very much admire your 
stand on the atomic-energy bill now before 
the Senate. 

Please feel free to show this letter to your 
colleague, Senator LEHMAN, a very fine Sen- 
ator. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Max N. OcEn, 
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CUMBERLAND, Ky., July 25, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: You already know 
how I feel about your fight for people’s 
rights. This steal of our birthright over 
atomic energy is the Harding oil days all 
over again. Give them their due, for the 
people are with you. 
Sincerely, 
Wa.po R. McNutt. 





SEATTLE, WaSH., July 27, 1954. 

Senator Morse: I was in Washington on 
Saturday morning and heard the end of your 
8-hour speech and realized something of 
the full measure of devotion you were giv- 
ing to a vital issue. I don’t know much of 
the details of what is at stake, but I can ap- 
preciate that the precedent of who has con- 
trol of this tremendous atomic power is a 
vital issue for us now and for generations 
to come. The last full measure of devotion 
has probably been given on the battlefield for 
lesser issues. 

I am a schoolteacher, and I am inspired to 
pass on to others the worthwhileness of 
fighting for our democratic freedom. 

JOSEPHINE P. SANDERS. 

T am elated to see by the Tuesday Times 

that you have not given up. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse. 

Dear SenatToR: I want to thank you for 
your many efforts in behalf of the common 
man. Your satisfaction must be great. I 
saw you on TV last night. It must be diffi- 
cult to buck the big wealthy interests who 
control all means for public expression. 

Congratulation for being among the lead- 
ers in the big atomic-energy fight and be- 
ing for the masses who don’t fully realize 
or appreciate your efforts in their behalf, 
because wealthy interests keep them misin- 
formed by their control of press and radio. 
I wish you great success. 

Yours truly, 
Morris E. LAYTON. 





CHEVY CHASE BaPTist CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicnt EISENHOWER, 
President, the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to 
urge upon you reconsideration of the bill 
before the Senate Causing the present fili- 
buster. You have it in your power to end 
this situation by taking into consideration 
the amendments proposed by Senator WayYNE 
Morse and others. 

Some of us feel that, if the Republican 
Party presses through Senate this present 
bill, giving away to private power interests 
billions of the taxpayers’ money, it can be- 
come a second Teapot Dome scandal. 

For the good name of the Republican Party 
and for justice to the American people, I 
urge your reconsideration of this matter 
along the line of the Washington Post edi- 
torial of July 26. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp O. CLarK. 

(Copy to Hon. WAYNE Morsg, United States 
Senate.) 





Bripceport, Conn., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE MORSE. 

SENATOR: I’m not sure of something that’s 
mighty important. I’m not sure that you 
know the extent of feeling that’s been back- 
ing you. And, also, the number of people 
that are in accord—en rapport—with you 
and your actions. 

Keep it up! 

Sincerely, 
Donatp SoLorow. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July, 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I feel I should thank 
you for the wonderful fight you are putting 
up on behalf of the American people. I 
heard you over the radio on Sunday on 


July 31 


Youth Wants To Know, and I admired y vu 
that in spite of your tiring fight in the ge, 
ate you still had time for answering ¢y, 
questions of young people. I am 50 gory 
that you do not get more support from +), 
Democrats who always tell us that they are 
protecting the interests of all the America, 
people. 

I vote in New York, and therefore there is 
not much I can do for you. But I wanteg 
to tell you that Iam one of many people who 
have admired you for a long time, because 
you are one of the very few who are not 
afraid of speaking up for his convictions ang 
who really has the interests of the American 
people at heart. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERMINE HERTA MeyeER 











Proctor, MINN., July 25, 1954, 
The Honorable Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just listened to you op 
the radio program, Youth Wants To Know 

I listen to this program quite often, and 
let me say you are one of the few who 
answered most of the questions honestly, 
and clearly, and not just giving the young. 
sters a brushoff, or evasive answer. 

The main reason for my writing is not the 
radio program, but the stand you have taken 
in the Senate on the atomic question now 
being debated. I didn’t think the few Sena. 
tors, apparently being spearheaded by you, 
would get to first base in the fight to stop 
passage of the present giveaway. Your de. 
termination and persistence is admirable, 
and I sincerely hope you will be able to stop 
it. 

From the reports, and records, one would 
think that preservation of the political party 
was more important than the preservation 
of the Government, or rather the country. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 4 
few representatives down there to whom the 
country is more important than their job, 
one of whom I think is our Senator Hum- 
PHREY. 

I am sorry I will be unable to vote for you 
at ‘the coming election. 

Keep up the good work and best wishes for 
more success in your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. Apams., 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR HONORABLE SENATOR Morse: I among 
many of other Californians sure praise your 
continuous filibustering of the atomic bill, 
and do hope you will win your point. I know 
Senators CLINTON P. ANDERSON, New Mexico, 
and Lister HILL, Alabama, will continue this 
fight with you to the end that us little folks 
will be recognized by big business, and won't 
be pushed around. 

If you need a hot lunch during your future 
fighting, I’ll see that you are provided with 
same, 

So here is more power to you and the other 
Democrat friends of ours. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM F. ULRICH. 
ALBANY, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing this on 
the eve of the resumption of the so-called 
filibuster which you and some of your Demo- 
cratic colleagues have so vigorously waged 
to awake and inform the American public 
on the great issues of peacetime atomic- 
power development and control. In my 
opinion your action has been manifestly in 
the best interest of the American people, and 
you along with your fellows are to be com- 
mended. 
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ved you The late reports seem to indicate the 
oe pemocratic leadership may work with the 
ee majority leaders to bring about a cessation 
m0 a0rry of this public service. Be that as it may, I 
We the nope you With the others can continue so as 
“ley are to force the public-interest compromises 
a you seeK—Or at least a delay of the imme- 
a qiate decision in this important public- 
= oom icy question until an informed public can 
are ed express its judgment. 
Sadie For myself I want to wish you good luck, 
one tte and to give’ you my thanks, 
Sipe: Sincerely, 
an Wii R. BERKMAN. 
merican 
Senator: We are for you and admire the 
— prave fight you are making to protect the 
oe public interest. Future generations will 
recall the names George Norris and WAYNE 
, 1954, Morse with gratitude. 
Tuos. H. ARMES. 
Cc. — 
you on San Dreco, Cauir., July 1954. 
Know Senator WAYNE Morse, 
en, and Senate Office Building, 
ew who Washington, D. C. 
onestly, Dear SENATOR: Good luck to you on your 
young. brave fight for the public on the atomic 
secrets. Would that we had more Senators 
not the with your courage and ability. 
ve taken Sincerely, 
ion now Mrs. MARGARED JENKINS. 
w Sena- Mrs, ALvINA HOLDT. 
by you, —_—— 
to stop Ear, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
four de. Dear SENATOR Morse: When the Honorable 
mirable, fs attached to a Senators name, I and a few 
> to stop other friends feel like laughing. 
But, sir, when it is attached to your name 
e would and a few others, it is Justified. ; 
al party We love and respect you, for your un- 
ervation daunted courage, honesty, and loyalty to your 
untry. constituents and all citizens of United States 
re are a of America. 
nom the If only America had many more Senators, 
eir job, such as you, God bless you and keep you here 
x Hum. with us for a very long time. 
A few friends at my house heard your 
for you speech on the AEC bill and we are grateful 
to Mr. Frank Edwards, to whom we listen 
shes for 5 days a week, for having you on his pro- 
gram. 
We thank God that there are men in this 
DAMS. mixed up apathetic world such as you and 
Mr. Edwards, 
1954 The State of Oregon should be proud of 
2 her outstanding son. 
Bless Oregon and you, sir. 
among With respect and love, 
ise your Mr. and Mrs. REEsE. 
ae PETALUMA, CaLiF., July 25, 1954. 
sith Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
cai this Washington, D. C. 
te folks Dear Str: Once again Californians must 
‘d won't thank you for safeguarding the rights of the 
public, the public domain which is our joint 
heritage, and now the atomic developments 
r future for which we have paid such a fabulous 
ed with amount. 
The Eisenhower administration seems 
re other bent on liquidating everything that we own 
as a government, which means as a people. 
TVA, Indian reservations, public lands, Hells 
LRICH. Canyon—give it away. Our Central Valley 
program here in California will probably go 
1954. the same way, impoverishing our State and 
our people and enriching a few big corpora- 
tion farmers, and always benefiting the pri- 
; vate power companies. 
this on Keep up the fight. We depend on a few 
o-called ee men like you to stir others and lead 
* Demo- nem. 
r waged Yours very truly, 
public Mrs. MarcareT Moreav. 
atomic- searnionset 
In my BROOKLYN, N. Y¥., July 21, 1954. 
estly in Deak SENATOR Morse: We support you 
ole, and wholeheartedly and admire your efforts in 
ye COM trying to keep atomic energy out of the 


hands of monopolists. Your actions-are 100 
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percent in support of the interests of the 
people of the United States, and we wish to 
encourage you to continue in this vein. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. REMINIcK. 
MILieurn, N. J., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the won- 
derful work. You are splendid. Would 
there were more like you. 

Although I am a permanently registered 
Republican, I do not feel we have to say 
“Yes” every time the President jumps. I 
am very strongly against his atomic energy 
bill. I believe in progressing with the 
times. I despise the idea of some of the 
Senators—trying to hang on to the “horse- 
and-buggy days.” They certainly appear 
ridiculous in these advanced times. The 
Senators must be aware of “creeping- 
senilism.” 

I think it is far more important to pass 
some good bills than waste time trying 
os pass that good-for-nothing atomic energy 

ll. 

It is far more important to pass an im- 
proved social security bill extending benefits 
such as from $3,600 to $4,200, and generously 
raising the monthly amounts. 

Also, it is far more important to raise 
benefits for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans. 

Also, it is far more important to raise 
the amoint from $600 to $800 for internal 
revenue exemption. I have money in stocks, 
but I am very strongly against a cut on divi- 
dends from stocks. 

I hope you can kill that idiotic atomic 
energy bill, or greatly change it. 

Best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose M. Larsen. 


_— 


San Dreco, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR Morse: You have my vig- 
orous support in your fight against the 
giving away of the atomic development to 
private monopolies. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Mary SERvIcE. 





Perry, MICH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good tuck and God bless you in your 
fight on the atomic bill. Don’t give up. The 
newspapers and radio give negative reports 
but Frank Edwards’ program is a godsend 
to us. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. ForpHam. 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to inform you that we 
highly approve of your efforts to maintain 
governmental control of atomic energy. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DE JUNG, 
Slocum Hghts., Syracuse, 
Mrs. FLORENCE GERDES, 
Missoula, Mont. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATorR: I certainly appreciate your 
efforts and those with you to hold the line 
against Eisenhower and his billionaire 
friends of the big grab of TVA and atomic 
energy. This is another kind of communism 


I am opposed to. 
JouN 8S. JONES, 
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BrRooxktyrw, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

Honokep Sir: This is a mere postal but it 
carries tons of gratitude for your firm, gal- 
lant stand on the atomic giveaway. 

Respectfully, 
CAROLINE L. Coor, 
PHOENIX, ArIzZ., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable WayNe Morszg, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Mr. Baker and I 
have just had the pleasure of seeing and 
listening to you on the program Youth 
Wants To Know. How you could be and 
look so cheerful after your long siege in the 
Senate Chamber is more than we can under- 
stand. 

The young people were certainly on their 
toes in their knowledge of current events and 
even though you must have been very tired 
your answers were tops. We, the audience, 
learned a great deal ourselves about what 
is going on and the workings of the Senate. 

We were surprised about the lack of 
knowledge that President Eisenhower has on 
the atomic legislation. However, we feel he 
is trying to pay off his campaign debts. The 
tidelands was the first payoff and this the 
second. What will be next? 

We are grateful to have a man like your- 
self to help take care of our interests, Thank 
you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. N. BAKER. 

P. S—Mr. Baker was a member of the 
house four terms in Arizona. He too tried 
to look out for the interests of all concerned. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Members of the National Farmers Union 
commend you for your efforts to safeguard 
the right of the American people to develop 
and use electric power and atomic energy 
resources which are rightfully their own. 

Federal power policy and programs which 
have been developed over a period of 50 years 
must not be destroyed. The right of the 
Federal Government as an instrumentality 
of all the people to build yardstick electric 
power and atomic energy plants which pro- 
duce electricity must be preserved. The 
right of cooperatives and municipalities to 
build atomic energy plants which produce 
electric power and the right of these groups 
to have first call on such power should be 
set forth in the atomic energy bill. 

We urge you to continue to bring to the 
attention of the American people the at- 
tempt of the Power Trust to take over atomic 
energy resources and development. 

We urge you to seriously consider the 
Lehman substitute, an amendment which 
Was proposed by the administration as a 
basis for cooperating with other nations in 
matters relating to atomic energy informa- 
tion and projects. 

James G. Patron, 
President, National Farmers Union. 





OAKLAND, Cautr., July 26, 1954. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co. 
New York City. 
Re Youth Wants To Know and Senator 
WAYNE Morse. 

GENTLEMEN: This was an excellent pro- 
gram and Senator Morse answered not only 
the questions youth wants to know but also 
what we adults need to know. Mr. Morse 
gave such a clear, concise picture of what 
is involved in the atomic energy bill and 
the millions of people who listened, feel it 
is not so difficult to understand. We should 
have more programs with Senator Morse. 
He knows what he is talking about and he 
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knows how to explain things without being 
abstract as so many others are. 

Thanks for this program and Senator 
Morse. 

Sincerely yours, 
Erne. CoHEN. 
Tus Western MASSACHUSETTS 
GLapIoL_us Soctery, Inc., 
July 27, 1954. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for the excellent 
work you did against the atomic-power grab. 
I tried to do my little part here. 

I have been working on our 200th anni- 
versary as a town which was observed in 
late June, so my glad planting suffered, but 
my first blooms came this week and I am 
sending the first half dozen to you, with the 
observation that while a glad wilts as does 
the rose, yet it renews itself from day to 
day by a new floret or two; therefore, the 
next time you use a flower to strike terror 
into the heart of an enemy, try the gladiolus 
for it will last a fortnight. All fi needs ts 
water and a fresh slicing of the spike. Wish 
they were better but they were what I had. 
Name is Bo Peep. 

Again my thanks for your stand. 

Cordially, 
Hermann G. Patt. 

NorTa Graney, Conn. 

New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
on your valiant effort to salvage some of the 
$12 billion giveaway. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Harry M. SELDIN. 


PHILaDELPHtIa, PA., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sewator Morse: Your brilliant and 
eourageous speeches made in Congress, and 
read by me in the CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, 
should be made compulsory reading for all 
American schoolchildren. That ts the only 
way to break the hold the reactionaries have 
en our civilization. 

We could make a fortune if we published 
them in book form. I’m surprised some en- 
terprising capitalist hasn’t thought of this 
sooner. 

They would act as a credo for thinking 
Americans to embrace in these troubled 
times—clarity, logic, simplicity, conscience 
versus confusion and selfish self-interest. 

Under no circumstances rejoin the Re- 
publicans or ally yourself too closely with 
the Democrats. Stay aloof and they can’t 
force you to prostitute your ideals and 
principles. 

If at any future time I may be of any 
assistance to you, please feel free to call on 


Sincerely, 
MartTin’J. LEvesTon. 





Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 
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Liberty or Equality, Americanism or 
Marxism, Which Shall It Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., 
a distinguished member of the Georgia 
bar, delivered an address before the an- 
nual convention of the Alabama Bar 
Association at Montgomery, Ala., on 
July 16, 1954. 

The subject of his address was Liberty 
or Equality, Americanism or Marxism, 
Which Shall It Be? 

Mr. Pittman’s address was eloquent, 
informative, and thought provoking. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent re- 
quest previously granted, I insert Mr. 
Pittman’s address herewith: 


Several years ago J. Edgar Hoover asked 
Herbert Philbrick, a quiet, humble church 
worker of Massachussetts, to go underground 
and become a “Communist” for his country. 
For 9 years Philbrick was an FBI counterspy 
deep in the Communist underground. 
Finally he emerged and is now on the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Speaking 
in Arkansas recently he said: 

“One of the great problems which we have 
in dealing with communism is the fact that 
there seems to be in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people certain blind spots.” 

He then described how the Communists 
have reduced deception to a science—the scli- 
ence of filling in blind spots with falsehood 
and misleading people by “scientific” 
thought control. The Communists call that 
system “cybernetics.” It is the control and 
falsification of information. It is hypocrisy 
in red robes. 

Empty minds, like empty stomachs, grab 
at any bait. Man learned that as a jungle 
dweller. Russians claim to have just dis- 
covered it. Cybernetics therefore consist of 
the elevation of the lowest level of human 
depravity to the dignity of sociological 
“science.” Its name sounds learned. As 
usual, many who wish to appear learned be- 
come fellow travelers, and Communists use 
them as a front. Fellow-travelers usually 
call themselves and call each other “doctors” 
or “liberals.” 

A well-conceived and plausible falsehood, 
spoken or written at the proper moment gains 
popular credence, shapes thoughts and 
actions, and makes history. 

Man is frail, is gullible, and is prone to 
err. He stands forever in need of fervent 
prayers and gentle guidance. The best of us 
stagger forward to ideals that seem always 
beyond reach, 

The most fertile field for the communistic 
and “liberal” practice of the socalled “sci- 
ence” of cyberentics lies in the barren area 
left by our ignorance of the foundations of 
human liberty and dignity in America. Lib- 
erty has lost its landmarks. Its history is 
a blind spot. 

Twenty-eight years ago an eastern uni- 
versity law-school senior, paying his way by 
tutoring American history, questioned cer- 
tain conclusions of Dean J. H. Wigmore, late 
of Northwestern University, as to the his- 
tory of a provision of the fifth paragraph 
of the Federal Bill of Rights. Soon this stu- 
dent had run the indexes in the law and 
general libraries of Columbia University. He 
not only found nothing on the history of 
the fifth amendment, but found nothing in- 
dexed on the history of the many other pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights. Librarians were 
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consulted. The casual and unconcerned Te. 
ply was: “We have nothing.” 

At the New York Public Library the answer 
was: “We have nothing.” At the Harvard 
and Yale University libraries, the answer was. 
“We have nothing.” Finally, at the Library 
of Congress, that supreme.repository of tha 
records of American civilization, the inquir. 
ing student stood speechless to hear the 
final verdict. It was: “We have nothing» 

A quick look at the indexes revealed 
mountains of books on the history of the 
Declaration of Independence, a document 
that accords no constitutional right and ay. 
fords no constitutional immunity, a docy. 
ment no man could use then or now to shielq 
his naked body from the lash of tyrants, g 
document that served a noble but temporary 
purpose in the American Revolution, put 
which never drew one breath as living lay. 

The indexes at Harvard University library 
revealed many thousands of volumes on fish. 
A recent news item disclosed that Harvard's 
great Widener Library is the proud reposi- 
tory of 21,800 volumes on fish and fishing. 
But it does not yet contain one book on the 
history of the Federal Bill of Rights or any 
of those State bills of rights that preceded 
it and particularly the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, and upon which it was based. The 
most influential constitutional document 
ever penned by man was the Virginia Decla- 
ration of Rights of June 12, 1776. It was the 
grandfather of them all. Both it and its 
author await a Boswell. 

The disillusioned and empty-handed stu- 
dent spent spare time for a full year, trying 
to find materials with which to set Dean 
Wigmore aright. Old unindexed records of 
American civilization were searched in boiler 
rooms and basements. Uncut leaves revealed 
that no other had traveled that way be- 
fore. 

At last he was able to plece together a 
semicoherent story of the historical evolu- 
tion of the Privilege Against Self-Incrimi- 
nation in America. A few years later the 
resulting paper was sent to Harvard Law Re- 
view, where it was rejected as uninteresting. 
Columbia Law Review rejected it for the 
same reason. Finally Virginia Law Review 
printed it as a space filler. Dean Wigmore 
picked it up in the third edition of his Work 
on Evidence, quoting that part of it that 
caused him to change and restate his views. 

Justices Black and Douglas are especially 
fond of it. The Supreme Court has since 
cited it many times. Dean Griswold, of Har- 
vard Law School, used it in his article on the 
subject in the June 1954 issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal. The Attorney 
General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., used it in his 
address to the Law Club of Chicago on No- 
vember 6, 1953, in which he told the lawyers 
of Chicago more than once to see Pittman, 
The Colonial and Constitutional History of 
the Privilege Against Self-Incrimination in 
America (21 Va. L. Rev. 793, et seq.) .? 

Candor of mind displaced humility of 
heart, that I might tell that story for the 
first time. That student speaks to you nov. 
Aside from and yet germane to the purpose 
we have in mind, we beg indulgence as we 
exercise the natural right of self-defense and 
quote one paragraph of that article. It has 
never been quoted in any reference we have 
seen in the mass of literature that cites Pitt- 
man to buttress fifth amendment Commu- 
nists. Here it is: 

“This privilege against self-incrimination 
came up through our coloniaf history as 4 
privilege against physical compulsion and 
against the moral compulsion that an oath 
to a revengeful God commands of a pious 
soul. It was insisted upon as a defensive 
weapon of society and society’s patriots 
against laws and proceedings that did not 
have the sanction of public opinion. In all 
the cases that have made the formative his- 
tory of this privilege and have lent to it its 
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color, all that the accuséd asked for was a 
fair trial before @ fair and impartial jury of 


ly 31 


‘ned re. 


) aNSwer his peers, to whom he should not be forced 
Harvard py the state or sovereignty to confess his 
ver Was: guilt of the fact charged. Once before a 
Library jury, the person accused needed not to con- 


| Of the 
inquir. 
ear the 
thing.” 
revealed 
of the 
cument 
and af. 
& docu. 
0 shield 


cern himself with the inferences that the 
jury might draw from his silence, as the 
yrors themselves were only too eager to ren- 
der verdicts of not guilty in the cases al- 
juded to.” 

“Society’s patriots” in this Nation will 
need that “defensive weapon” and foxhole 
of liberty im the bleak winters ahead. 
Treasure and use it for the causes that our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers intended it to be 


rants, a ysed. Stand mute before the bars of socio- 
nporary logical injustice. Informed Anglo-Saxon 
om, but jurors will do the rest. The privilege against 
ng law, self-incrimination was fashioned to parry 


library the blows of just such a government as the 
on fish, supreme Court seeks to impose upon us in 
arvard’s 1954. In such a government, the last refuge 
Teposi- of helpless man is “a jury of his peers,” 


fishing, 
on the 


with courage and virtue to render verdicts 
of not guilty. It was fashioned for cases 


or any where governments—not the governed— 
receded proke out of bounds—where rulers ruled by 
Bill of will instead of law. 

i. The In his great work on Civil Liberty and 


cument 
, Decla- 
was the 
Bnd its 


Self-Government (1880), at page 24, Francis 
Lieber said: 

“A people that loves liberty can do noth- 
ing better to promrote the object of it than 
deeply to study it; and in order to be able 
to do this, it is necessary to analyze it, and 
to know the threads which compose the 
valued texture.” 

There is no surer way for a civilization to 
lose liberty than for it to lose, defact, ignore 
or destroy the charts which mark its springs 
and sources. We have done that. The re- 
positories of our cultural records are vir- 
tually barren of any evidence as to the 
springs and sources of basic American liber- 
ties. The foundation stones of our freedom 
are as abandoned rubble, 

The shocking experience of the law school 
senior left in him an urge to place one 
book on the library shelves of America that 
would tell the history of each provision of 
the Federal Bill of Rights. For 27 years 
he accumulated materials. Hard earned and 
expended dollars soon became hundreds. 
Hundreds soon became thousands. It was 
early found that all the main roads of con- 
stitutional liberty in America bypassed big 
names to converge at last at a grand ter- 
minal with evolution’s pioneer George Ma- 
son, of Gunston Hall. It was found that big 
names had borrowed from that fearless, 
humble godly and forgotten man. It was 


ed stu- 
, trying 
t Dean 
ords of 
a boiler 
evealed 
fay be- 


ether a 
evolu- 
ncrimi- 
ter the 
aw Re- 
resting, 
‘or the 
Review 
‘igmore 
S Work 
it that 
views. 
ecially 
s since 
of Har- 
on the 
Amer- 
‘torney 
, in his 


on No- soon learned why Jefferson regarded him the 
awyers wisest man of his generation; why Madi- 
ttman, son described him the greatest debater he 
tory of had ever heard speak, and why Patrick Henry 


jon in named him the greatest statesman he had 
: ever known, 

The search was renewed with Mason as 
a guide. It was rewarding. Microfilms, 
photostats, and other material accumulated. 


The project outgrew the researcher. The 


ity of 
or the 
u now. 


urpose 

ae sympathetic chief justice of the supreme 
se and court of an Eastern State encouraged the re- 
It has searcher to apply at the portals of an east- 


e have ern foundation for financial help to finish the 
s Pitt. job. The insulting reply discouraged any 
mmue further opening for like humiliation. Hope 


matured into despair. 

The Truman-sponsored National Historical 
Publications Commission was activated in 
1951. Since Truman professed to be a his- 
torian, it was hoped that the Commission 
would list the father of our Bill of Rights as 


nation 
y asa 
n and 
2 oath 


ia one whose papers were worthy of publication, 
striots but on the list of 121 published names of 
d not Americans whose were deemed 


worthy of publication the name of George 
Mason was not to be found. 

Judge Felix Frankfurter was a member of 
the Commission and helped to make up that 
list. He preferred to list the papers of An- 
drew Carnegie, Tench Coxe, Ignatious Don- 
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nelly, Harvey Firestone, Samuel Gompers, 
Horace Greeley, Robert La Follette, Brigham 
Young, and Sidney Hillman as of more im- 
portance than those of the father of our 
most cherished freedoms. Frankfurter would 
guano American minds with trifles and mulch 
them with trash. 

Ask cybernetic doctors of philisophy, “Who 
wrote the Federal Bill of Rights?” The an- 
swer most likely will be: ‘““Thomas Jefferson.” 
One who has never been to school and can’t 
read and write may say: “I don’t know.” 
That would be about the only correct answer 
one would get. 

A staff of 25 editors of Life magazine issued 
a publication in 1951 entitled “Life’s Picture 
History of Western Man.” On page 288 this 
book speaks of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, saying: 

“The delegates were fortunate in two re- 
spects: First, there were among them several 
great men—notably, Adams, Hamilton, and 
Madison—who not only believed in the Dec- 
laration (meaning the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) but had taught themselves to 
know more about political philosophy than 
any men of their time.” 

In the next paragraph Life’s editors de- 
scribed the limitations of powers reenforced 
by “Jefferson’s Bill of Rights.” In the same 
paragraph it was stated that Jefferson “aimed 
to give the Supreme Court a democratic bent 
by making it the guardian of his Bill of 
Rights.” They then gave John Locke credit 
for Jefferson's “pursuit of happiness” phrase. 

(1) John Adams did not attend the Con- 
stitutional Convention. He was in England. 
(2) Jefferson never wrote a single liberty 
preserving provision of any Constitution or 
Bill of Rights that his ever been adopted 
in America. (3) He never sat in a Consti- 
tutional Convention in his life and was in 
France while Mason’s struggle for a Bill of 
Rights was being waged. (4) He formulated 
his preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, containing the equality and “the 
pursuit of happiness” phrases from George 
Mason’s Virginia Bill of Rights, adopted June 
12, 1776, and John Locke had nothing to do 
with it. (5) The only connection Jefferson 
ever had with the Federal Bill of Rights was 
that he favored it from afar. (6) “Political 
philosophy” played no respectable part in the 
framing of our Constitution, and none in the 
Bill of Rights. Experience was the guide. 
John Dickinson expressed the idea well on 
August 13, 1787, on the floor of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, when he said: 

“Experience must be our only guide. Rea- 
son may mislead us.” 

There was only one philosopher in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. His 
name was Dr. Benjamin Franklin—one of the 
least influential men there. It has been 
noticed by several students of the conven- 
tion that he seemed to be the proponent of 
more rejected proposals than any other dele- 

te. 
ort the editors of a great publication such 
as Life magazine pay such homage to phi- 
losophy and falsehood, how can we expect 
our children to know the historic truths that 
made and kept our ancestors free? A free 
press that knows not the author of its free- 
dom will not long remain free. 

Ask cybernetic doctors where Jefferson got 
the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In unison, 98 percent of them will 
cry out, the philosopher, Dr. John Locke, and 
quote from a hundred books written by other. 
doctors. Jefferson himself denied it many 
times, but most cybernetic doctors had 
rather make Jefferson out a liar than to admit 
that he worshiped at the feet of George 
Mason, who knew history and laughed at 
soothsayers. Some philosopher must be made 
to play the leading role in every great scene 
on the hill tops of history, even though he 
be a ghost. 

The most intensely uneducated, ignorant 
and dangerous men in America are some of 
those who salve an inferiority complex by 
calling themselves doctors of philosophy 
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or some pseudo-socio-science. The Un- 
American Activities Committee of Congress 
lists such doctors by the scores on their roll 
of treachery and dishonor. 

The genealogy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence remains an untold story, though 
often told by doctors of cybernetics. Jeffer- 
son did not tell an untruth about it. When 
he said that it was not original with him but 
its source was the American mind, he told 
the truth. When he said he “copied from 
neither book nor pamphlet,” he excluded 
Locke, Otis and Paine and again told the 
truth. He didn’t exclude newspapers, manu- 
scripts or circulars. That tip was the payoff 
but the cybernetic doctors all duck it. 
Those selfstyled doctors prefer to lose it in 
John Locke’s philosophy, even if they must 
defy truth and defame both Jefferson and 
history. 

Philosophy and sociology have always been 
the tamper tools that have sprung institu- 
tions of liberty out of alinement. Historical 
research and cOmmon sense born of expe- 
rience, have always been the tools to spring 
them back into place. Doctors of pseudo- 
socio-science have always been the apes of 
tyranny. 

A few days ago we glanced over the various 
constitutions of Alabama from her first until 
the last, printed in Thorpe’s Charters and 
Constitutions (1909). We found one provi- 
sion traceable to Thomas Jefferson. It was 
in her carpetbag constitution of 1867. It 
was article 1, section 1, as follows: 


“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That was forced upon the people of Ala- 
bama by carpetbag doctors of pseudo-socio- 
science, while Federal bayonets held the out- 
raged white people at bay. As soon as those 
doctors were run out, Alabama called a con- 
stitutional convention, struck the first line, 
went back to George Mason, copying from 
the first paragraph of the Virginia Delegation 
of Rights of June. 1776: * “That all men are 
equally free and independent.” 


The carpetbag doctors put the same doc- 
trine of equality into the constitutions of 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, Fvery one of these six 
States, except North Carolina, heaved it as 
soon as the carpetbag doctors were driven 
out.* North Carolina ran her carpetbaggers 
as far as her college campuses. There they 
swapped their title “Scalawag” for doctorates 
and there they have ever remained, scream- 
ing: “Academic freedom.” 


George Mason's original first line was, 
“That all men are born equally free and in- 
dependent.” The Virginia convention 
changed it to read: “That all men are by 
nature equally free and independent.” Jef- 
ferson perverted it to read, “All men are 
created equal.” 

We do not condemn Jefferson for convert- 
ing the first three paragraphs of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights into a preamble for 
the Declaration of Independence. But we 
do not commend him for playing the part of 
@ gypsy, first defacing before claiming as 
his own. But men don’t stand on etiquette 
in the midst of revolution. Jefferson was 
writing, not to appeal to America but to 
appeal to France. America was in a death 
struggle. Washington commanded her 
troops long before July 4, 1776. The doc- 
trine of equality then had a powerful appeal 
to the simple-minded peasants and philos- 
ophers of France. Jefferson was just giving 
them some cybernetics. He knew that 
France was a despotism tempered with 
epigrams. He knew the secret Napoleon later 
revealed at St. Helena when he said that 
the French mind wanted equality more than 
liberty and, it not being possible to give 
both, he gave them equality. 
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Jefferson was not a stranger to wisdom. 
He could have foreseen that which Lord 
Acton recorded many years later: “The 
deepest cause which made the French Revo- 
lution so disastrous to liberty was its theory 
of equality.” 

Jefferson was an advocate, pleading 
America’s case at the bar of French public 
opinion. If “all is fair in love and war,” 
he was justified in appealing to the ignorant 
and shallow-minded philosophers of France 
with a false epigram, palatable to them, 
though abhorrent both to himself and to all 
America. He could not know that a Su- 
preme Court would try to turn it into an 
“American creed” near two centuries later. 

Jefferson indicted George III because: “He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us.” He clipped that from the South Caro- 
lina Constitution of March 1776, whose in- 
dictment read, “* * * excited domestic ‘in- 
surrections; proclaimed freedom to servants 
and slaves * * *.” Again, a Jefferson de- 
facement fooled France and her philosophers. 
It didn't fool America then. Only fools are 
fooled now. Marxists and Communists never 
object or even refer to that clause of the 
Declaration of Independence. Servitude and 
slavery is a necessary concomitant of equal- 
ity—look beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Let it be said to the ‘honor and glory of 
the American States, of the United States, 
and of the whole non-Communist world, 
that the George Mason concept of equality 
of freedom and independence under law took 
root in all of their constitutions. Faint 
traces of the Jeffersonian dialetical deface- 
ment may be found dangling like dodder in 
the declarations of rights of Idaho, Indiana,* 
Kentucky,’ North Carolina,’ Massachusetts,’ 
and Nevada.” 

The original George Mason concept is both 
implicit and explicit in the constitutions of 
every one of those six States. It is to be 
found in all of our constitutions today and 
in more than one-half cf the American state 
declarations of rights in the words of Mason. 
Paragraph after paragraph and Clause after 
clause of the original phrases of George 
Mason are to be found in the fundamental 
laws of every American state, the United 
States Constitution and more than one-half 
the constitutions of the world. The equality 
clause of the Declaration of Independence 
never took root in America. The philosophy 
of equality beyond the range of legal rights 
dies in free soil. It thrives only in the sewers 
of Slavic slavery. 

At a quick glance we identified 16 para- 
graphs of Alabama's Declaration of Rights 
of 1901 as having been first framed by the 
pen of George Mason, before being recorded 
as preservatives of liberty in Alabama. They 
are as follows: Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 
15, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 35, 36, and 42. Jeffer- 
son is unknown to Alabama's fundamental 
laws. 

Of the 83 constitutions of sovereign na- 
tions of the world in 1950, 50 expressly pre- 
served the old Anglo-Saxon concept of 
equality under law. The same concept is 
implicit and protected by safeguards in 78 
of these constitutions. Only four contain 
the carpetbag concept of social equality. 
Those four are Guatemala. the Mongol 
Peopies Republic,” the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic,” and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.* 

Mongolia puts it this way: “Equal rights 
in all spheres of the state, economic, cultural, 
and sociopolitical.” 

Russia puts it this way: “Equality of 
rights of citizens of the U. S. 8. R. irrespec- 
tive of their nationality or race; in all 
spheres of economic, government, cultural, 
political and other public activity.” 

America expressed it in the 14th amend- 
ment with the phrase—“equal protection of 
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the laws.” The carpetbaggers that fell on 
Alabama in 1867, didn’t fall on the Nation 
in 1868. We can thank God for that. 

Thirty-one of the constitutions of the na- 
tions of the world use exactly the same 
equality clause,“ to wit: “Equal before the 
law.” 

Each of the other ¢7 non-Communist na- 
tions use language at means the same 
thing. (See Peaslee, Constitutions of Na- 
tions.) 

France rejected Jeffersonian advocacy to 
copy George Mason’s concept into her Decla- 
ration of Rights of 1789, in these words: “All 
men are born and remain free and equal in 
respect of rights.” 

In the bath of blood We know as the 
French Revolution, Jefferson's defacement 
replaced the Mason original in 1793, as fol- 
lows: “All men are equal by nature.” 

That substitution was symtomatic of the 
government of flesh that was to leave a tragic 
legacy in the history of France. After 153 
years of sorrow, Jefferson’s advocacy was 
stricken and Mason’s concept went back in- 
to her fundamental law in 1946, exactly as 
it was in 1789.° Six years before, France had 
found the light in sackcloth and ashes. 
Her revolutionary motto: “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity” was stricken from the tomb 
of her liberty. That cluster of inconsisten- 
cies no longer tarnishes the tricolor of 
France. 

The doctrine of -sociracial equality no 
longer stands forth in this world, except in 
four Communist countries and within the 
secret chamber of a strange Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

On June 26, 1787, Alexander Hamilton, 
speaking on the floor of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself.” 

Every mind assented. 

It is inequality that gives enlargement to 
intellect, energy, virtue, love and wealth. 
Equality of intellect stabilizes mediocrity. 
Equality of wealth makes every man poor. 
Equality of energy renders all men slug- 
gards. Equality of virtue suspends all men 
without the gates of heaven. Equality of 
love would stultify every manly passion, de- 
stroy every family altar and mongrelize the 
races of men. Equality of altitude would 
make the whole world a dead sea. Moun- 
tains rise out of plains. Plains rise out of 
the sea. 

Equality of freedom cannot exist without 
inequality in the rewards and earned fruits 
of that freedom. It is inequality that makes 
“the pursuit of happiness” something other 
than a dry run or a futile chase. 


On page 334 of his book (cited above) 
Francis Lieber said: “Equality absolutely 
carried out leads to communism.” Commu- 
nism is but another name for equality in 
slavery. There can be no equality of free- 
dom, without leaving to man his own free 
choice of the lawful “means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness,” as George Mason had 
it when Jefferson copied and defaced it from 
the first paragraph of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1776. The right to equality 
of freedom is a guaranty of the right to un- 
equal shares of the earned fruits in freedom. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
on segregation was one in which the Court 
was led into a vacuum by the cybernetics of 
sociological doctors, who found a judicial 
blindspot and practiced a fraud upon the 
judges to victimize a helpless peopie. The 
most effective “expert” in cybernetics seemed 
to be Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, who wrote the 
American Dilemma (1944). His 1,483 pages 
of “psychological knowledge,” financed by 
Carnegie Foundation, controlled the Court. 
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It was cited by the Court as the “modern 
authority” on which its decision was groung. 
ed. The American Dilemma is now Corpys 
Juris Tertius in American pseudosocio ju- 
risprudence. 

Dr. Myrdal learned that the biggest bling. 
spot in America is our abysmal ignorance 
as to the basic principles of American liberty, 
He found @ vacuum or a vortex into which 
most anything could be thrown and it would 
pass for food. Thus he created an “American 
Creed,” that would have evoked universa) 
laughter but for the fact that his creation 
was in a “blindspot.” Ignorance can’t laugh 
for fear of being laughed at. On page 4 of his 
atrocity he defined his “creed” as “the fun. 
damental equality of all men.” 

In the same breath he said its “tenets were 
written into the Declaration of Independ. 
ence, the preamble of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights and into the constitutions of 
the several States. The ideals of the Amer. 
ican creed have thus become the highest law 
of the land.” 

He knew that what he said was an un. 
truth, but he thought he was in a blind spot, 
and had that same feeling of security that 
an ambush gives to a midnight assassin, 


Nevertheless for fear some wunbeliever 
might cite the Constitution on him he put 
his shoes on backwards to make tracks both 
ways. On pages 12-13 he said: 

“Conservatism, in fundamental principles, 
to a great extent, has been perverted into 
a nearly fetishistic cult of the Constitution, 
This is unfortunte since the 150-year-old 
Consitution is in many respects impractical 
and ill-suited for modern conditions * * *, 
The worship of the Constitution also is a 
most flagrant violation of the American 
creed * * * which is strongly opposed to 
stiff formulas.” 

On page 18, lawyers and judges became 
anathema to the American people and the 
“American creed,” because, as he says, the 
“Judicial order * * * is in many respects 
contrary to all their inclinations.” 

As his cybernetic pages of Slavic philosophy 
are turned, the “American creed” becomes 
the amalgamator of races. On page 614, 
“* * * the cumbersome racial etiquette is 
*un-American.’ ” 

He praised Thomas Jefferson to heaven on 
page 8 for the equality content of the spe- 
cious “creed,” which he claims to have found 
in the Declaration of Independence. But 
he again reversed his shoes on page 90 and 
damned him to another place for proposing 
emancipation and simultaneous segregation 
of Negroes to Africa, in his Notes on Virginia. 

While reversing his shoes in rapid succes- 
sion, his socks slipped off. What an odor. 
On page 9 he exposes a half-concealed truth 
in the midst of half-truths. Here it is: 

“Against this [liberty] the equalitarianism 
in the creed has been persistently revolting. 
The struggle is far from ended. The reason 
why American liberty was not more danger- 
ous to equality was, of course, the open 
frontier and free land. When opportunity 
became bounded in the last generation, the 
inherent conflict between equality and lib- 
erty flared up. Equality is slowly winning. 
oa New Deal during the thirties was a land- 

eo. 


For once Dr. Myrdal told the God’s truth. 
Liberty and equality cannot coexist. The 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
that truth and used equality to destroy lib- 
erty. Dr. Myrdal is the modern authority 
on that truth. Was that the purpose of Car- 
negie Foundation in financing Myrdal's 
atrocity? John W. Davis is one of the Car- 
negie trustees. He is a lawyer. He defends 
Carnegie Foundation with the same mind 
he used to defend the Constitution and the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Before a committee of 
Congress, he defended Carnegie’s employment 
of Alger Hiss, and his retention after his 
treason was known, by pleading stupidity. 
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The blindspot in his mind must have been 
a cavern—® heaven for cybernetics. 

The Supreme Court specifically held that 
the records in the so-called segregation cases 
afirmatively disclosed that the “separate but 
equal” formula laid down in Plessy v. Fergu- 
son (163 U. S. 587), had been fully and com- 
pletely complied with, and that equality of 
white and black schools in respect to all 
tangible factors had been demonstrated be- 
yond doubt. The Court thus found itself 
faced with three alternatives: (1) It could 
adjudge according to law and facts and find 
in favor of segregation; (2) it could usurp 
the powers of a Constitutional Convention 
and give to itself power to legislate against 
segregation; or (3) it could copy Dr. Myrdal 
and Ananias, usurp the power of God, and 
make new facts. It chose both alternatives 
(2) and (3) and made a new constitution 
and new laws for the cases, and new facts 
for the records. It did not hold Plessy v. 
Ferguson to be bad law. It held it to be 
bad sociology, according to Dr. Myrdal, the 
modern authority. 

Unabashed, the Court went back to the 
records in the graduate school cases of 
Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), and Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 637), 
and extracted from them what the Court de- 
scribed as “intangibles” and transplanted 
them into the Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware case records, then before 
the Court. 

Next the court found an intangible lurk- 
ing in the Kansas record that the trial 
judge had discovered by a new process of 
psychoanalysis. It was that segregation 
generates a sense of inferiority and that 
such “a sense of inferiority affects the moti- 
yation of a child to learn.” 

The court didu‘t stop to consider whether 
the effect was good or bad. Most psycholo- 
gists hold that an inferiority complex in- 
creases the motivation of a child to learn, 
but the Supreme Court could not afford to 
subject Dr. Myrdal’s cybernetics to the light 
of reason. It transplanted that unevalu- 
ated, and hypocritical intangible into the 
records of the South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware cases in order to fill vacuum with 
void. By that time the Court had lost all 
sense of reason, direction, and proportion. 
It then doubled back to fill void with vacu- 
um. Here is the new intangible that made 
its first appearance in Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence and its last in a government of law: 
“Whatever may have been the psychologi- 
cal knowledge at the time of Plessy against 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority." Any language in Plessy 
against Ferguson contrary to this finding is 
rejected.” 

The modern authority as set forth in foot- 
note 11 is quoted below.” It is sociology, not 
psychology. 

Modern authority is not law. The Court 
said it wasn’t. It is not within the remote 
boundaries of the science of law. It first 
made its appearance as gossip, in whispers 
and undertones in the secret chambers of 
the judges. 

It is not evidence, because, as said by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in U. S. et al. v. Abilene & 
Sou. Ry. Co. (265 U. 8S. 274, 288): “Nothing 
can be treated as evidence which was not 
introduced as such.” 

Modern authority was never introduced in 
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of Moscow admits such evidence. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio (301 U. S. 292), the 
Supreme Court held, by a full bench, that 
to treat anything as evidence which was not 
introduced as evidence, denies to the com- 
Plaining party “due process of law,” as guar- 
anteed by the 14th amendment. By the 
same reasoning, like judicial misconduct on. 
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the part of a Federal court is a denial of 
fifth amendment “due process of law.” Thus 
Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and 
Kansas parties were denied “due process of 
law” by the very Court that had held such 
to be unconstitutional. “Sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,” even though the 
gander struts. 

In that Ohio case, the commission trans- 
planted factual findings from an Illinois 
Federal case into the Ohio record. It also 
transplanted therein “information secretly 
collected” by the judicial body. Exactly 
what the Supreme Court did in the segrega- 
tion cases. When asked for an opportunity 
to examine, to explain, and to rebut them by 
the injured party in Ohio, the response was 
a curt refusal. In the so-called segregation 
cases no opportunity ‘was given to ask. The 
whole thing was kept secret until the judg- 
ment was announced. Justice Cardoza spoke 
for the Supreme Court, in the Ohio case, 
with indignation: 

“The fundamentals of a trial were denied 
to the appellant. * * * This is not the fair 
hearing essential to due process. It is con- 
demnation without trial. * * * This will 
never do if hearings and appeals are to be 
more than empty forms. * * * Therecan be 
no compromise on the footing of convenience 
or expediency, * * * nothing * * * gave 
warning * * * of the purpose of the com- 
mission to wander afield and fix * * * [the 
facts} * * * without reference to any evi- 
dence, upon proofs drawn from the clouds, 
As there was no warning * * * there was 
no consent to it. We do not presume ac- 
quiescence in the loss of fundamental rights.” 

Cardoza is no more, but Black is. In Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., et al. v. McGrath (341 U. S. 123),a 
group of organizations listed and publicized 
as communistic by the Attorney General 
were complaining that the Attorney General 
had acted on secret information without no- 
tice and a fair hearing. Justice Black was 
enraged. His sociological blood ran hot. We 
quote him as he tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb skins that concealed the com- 
munistic wolves: 

“The heart of the matter is that democracy 
implies respect for the elementary rights of 
men, however suspect or unworthy; a demo- 
cratic government must therefore practice 
fairness; and fairness can rarely be obtained 
by secret, one-sided determination of facts 
decisive of rights. 

“* © © The plea that evidence of guilt 
must be secret is abhorrent to free men, be- 
cause it provides a cloak for the malevolent, 
the misinformed, the meddlesome, and the 
corrupt to play the role of informer unde- 
tected and uncorrected. Appearances in the 
dark are apt to look different in the light of 
day. * * * The validity and moral authority 
of a conclusion largely depend on the mode 
by which it was reached. Secrecy is not con- 
genial to truth-seeking and self righteous- 
ness gives too slender an assurance of right- 
ness. No better instrument has been de- 
vised for arriving at truth than to give a per- 
son in jeopardy of serious loss notice of the 
case against him and opportunity to meet ft. 
Nor has a better way been found for gen- 
erating the feeling, so important to a popu- 
lar government, that justice has been done.” 

An “opportunity to meet” Myrdal with a 
pointed cross-examination would have with- 
ered him in a few minutes. What a disser- 
tation he would have given on George Ma- 
son’s constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. He might even have cited 
Pittman, on the history of it. 

In Stromberg v. People of California (283 
U. S. 359), Stromberg had been convicted 
in California for violating a statute for- 
bidding the display of a red flag “as a sign, 
symbol, emblem of opposition to organized 
Government or as an invitation or stimulus 
to anarchistic action or as an ald to propa- 
ganda * * * of a seditious character.” 
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The Supreme Court reversed the case, 
holding that it was a violation of the 14th 
amendment thus to trample upon the ban- 
ner of communism and strike its flag of 
treason. 

However, in Beauharrnis v. People of Iili- 
nois (343 U. S. 250), the shoe was on an- 
other foot and turned backward. The Su- 
preme Court stated the facts as follows: 

“The information, cast generally in the 
terms of the statute, charged that Beau- 
harnais did unlawfully * * * exhibit in 
public places lithographs, which publica- 
tions portray depravity, criminality, un- 
chastity, or lack of virtue of citizens of 
Negro race and color which exposes (sic) 
citizens of Illinois of the Negro race and 
color to contempt, derision, or obloquy 
* * *, The lithograph complained of was 
a leaflet setting forth a petition calling on 
the mayor and city council of Chicago ‘to 
halt the further encroachment, harassment, 
and invasion of white people, their prop- 
erty, neighborhoods, and persons, by the 
Negro * * *.” Below was a call for one mil- 
lion self-respecting white people in Chicago 
to unite * * *, with the statement added 
that if persuasion and the need to prevent 
the white race from becoming mongrelized 
by the Negro will not unite us, then the 
aggressions * * * rapes, robberies, knives, 
guns, and marihuana of the Negro, surely 
will. This, with more language, similar if 
not so violent, concluded with an attached 
application for membership in the White 
Circle League of America, Inc.” 

In his opinion upholding the conviction 
of Beauharnais, Justice Frankfurter expa- 
tiated on the terrible racial troubles in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, describing the race riots 
in that nonsegregated area, such as are un- 
known to the segregated South because of 
segregation. He said: 

“Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
as intractable as the frictions attributable 
to differences of race, color, or religion. * * * 
Certainly the due-process clause does not 
require the legislature to be in the vanguard 
of science—especially sciences as young as 
human sociology and cultural anthropology. 

“e © * It is not within our competence 
to confirm or deny claims of social scientists 
as to the dependence of the individual on the 
position of his racial or religious group in 
the community.” 

So the Red banner streamed in California, 
while Beauharnais served his sentence in 
Illinois, because the Court didn’t have the 
competence to evaluate racial issues in a 
science as young as human sociology. 

The Supreme Court just had too much 
humility to say that Illinois had run afoul 
of the constitutional rights and liberties of 
Beauharnais. Human sociology and cultural 
anthropology were just too young in 1952. 
The Court tus humbly disavowed its com- 
petence to confirm or deny claims of social 
scientists on racial issues. 

Never before, in all recorded history, have 
human sociology and judicial competence 
blossomed before they budded. Never be- 
for have such flowers been plucked from the 
same vine. 

When color alinements changed from white 
to black, and from red, white, and blue to 
red, human sociology and judicial comipe- 
tence descended upon the Court like an’ ava- 
lanche. Judicial humility lost its virtue to 
a strange and alien suitor in the secret 
chambers of the Supreme Court on May 17, 
1954. Liberty under law was then and there 
prostituted by the depraved philosophy of 
equality under sociology. 

A civilization that lets carpetbag doctors 
paint the alien equality philosophy of Kari 
Marx on the minds of its children for one 
whole generation cannot expect them to re- 
tain their liberties. Presidents who syste- 
matically exclude lawyers from the supreme 
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judicial bench can have no wish to retain 
the liberties of the people. 

Under our common law and under our 
Constitution, no man or body of men may 
make law for freemen except the elected 
representatives of the people. Every free- 
men in a republic has the despotic right to 
veto all laws made by any man or group 
of men except his own delegates. For 500 
years Anglo-Saxon freemen have exercised 
that veto power. Only a blind spot in our 
knowledge of history could cause any man 
to doubt the right of any freeman to dis- 
obey the unconstitutional edicts of a judge 
or king. Only fools and pseudosociodoctors 
contend that the Supreme Court can make 
law, but of such is the kingdom of tyranny. 
Constitutional liberty is the child of Anglo- 
Saxon history, christened by the blood of 
our fathers. How could we so soon forget 
that the leading principle of the American 
Revolution was that only delegates chosen 
by the people may make constitutions and 
laws for the people? Every forgotten grave 
from Lexington to Yorktown is a memorial 
to that principle. 

We have no answer to the dilemma. It 
may be too late. Liberty is lean. In his 
Virginia bill of rights, George Mason said: 
“That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” None but a fool would dispute 
his word. None but a fool, or a cybernetic 
doctor, will tell you that liberty and equality 
may grow in the same soil. 

Equality reaches into the pockets of the 
frugal to put fat on lazy bones. Fat fools 
don’t fight, except at the trough. From the 
trough of equality there may be no road 
back. The next gate may lead to slaughter 
pens or to the mines of Siberia. We may 
have lost the will to be free. 

In closing we mention one answer taken 
from the history of the sanguinary strug- 
gies of the Anglo-Saxon race to retain lib- 
erty under law. The one word that best 
describes it is segregation. The very gates 
of heaven were built for the sole purpose 
of segregating the good from the bad and 
the true from the false. The God who segre- 
gates beyond the earthly grave by the prin- 
ciple of inequality, segregated the races of 
men in the beginning by the principle of 
color, placing the yellow man in Asia, the 
black man in Africa, the white man in Eu- 
rope, and the red man in America. We must 
not be afraid to practice his principles. 

At the peak of the tyranny of the socio- 
logical Stuart kings in England, our fore- 
fathers segregated the royal court and every 
friend of the court. As Charles I rode from 
Whitehall to Guildhall and thence into the 
city of London, with his armed guards, seek- 
ing to effect the arrest of five members of 
Parliament for opposing his tyrannies in 
1641, multitudes lined the streets. Every- 
where Charles I turned, his eyes were met 
by cold stares. The only greeting he heard 
was “Privileges of Parliament.” “Privileges 
of Parliament.” A man by the name of 
Walker boldly stepped forth and planted a 
pamphlet in the royal carriage at the King’s 
feet, entitled “To Your Tents, O Israel.” 
Thereafter wherever the King and his friends 
were seen they were greeted: “To Your Tents, 
O Israel.” As Charles I went to the block to 
lose his head, the crowd cried out to him: 
“To your tents, O Israel.” 


Forty-five years later that watchword of 
freedom was still ringing in the ears of old 
Judge Jeffries of the Bloody Assizes. At the 
trial of Richard Baxter, in 1685, Jeffries was 
in a rage. From the bench and before the 
royally packed jury, he screamed at Baxter: 
“Time was when no man was s0 ready at 
bind your king in ns and your nobles in 
fetters of tron, crying, “To your tents, O 
Israel.’" As Jeffries cheated the gallows to 
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die in London Tower, rather than on Tower 
Hill, “To your tents, O Israel” was the 
last sound recorded in his depraved mind. 

In 1773, as the chains of slavery were being 
forged for our forefathers in the American 
Colonies, the Sons of Liberty revived that 
old Anglo-Saxon watchword. Sociojudicial 
prostitutes were chilled to the marrow of 
their bones as they constantly heard that 
cry, and saw it written on roadsides. When 
they tried to hold courts on Massachusetts 
circuits, Jurors called to the bar stood mute 
and tcok no oaths. 

The irate socio-judicial tools of tyranny 
were finally led from the bench at Wor- 
cester by an orderly crowd of 5,000 patriots 
and gently caused to walk between parallel 
single files, each of 2,500 patriots and were 
gently forced to disavow, 30 times, com- 
pliance with the tyrannical laws of England 
they were sent there to enforce—30 times. 
A symbol of the 30 times Parliament had 
been forced to reaffirm Magna Carta on ac- 
count of depraved king’s judges who had 
destroyed governments by laws in England 
and driven our forefathers to American 
shores. As those judges were herded to a 
haven to his majesty’s ships, the last words 
that rang in their ears was, “To your tents, 
O Israel.” Samuel Adams was the brain 
behind it in New England. Segregation was 
the secret. Every traitor to his land and 
race was segregated. 

In Virginia the committee system was in- 
stituted. George Mason was the brains. 
George Washington was Mason’s most ef- 
fective segregator. The Washington papers 
in the Library of Congress still contain the 
papers George Mason wrote for Washington 
to circulate for signatures. In fact, Mason 
wrote every state paper Washington ever 
carried in his pockets before he assumed com- 
mand of the continental army before Boston. 
Washington went to Williamsburg with 
Mason's Fairfax county resolutions in his 
pocket in the spring of 1774. There they 
became the Virginia resolves in the summer, 
and at Philadelphia they became the Conti- 
nental resolves in the fall. Listen to the 
old Anglo-Saxon doctrine of segregation in 
paragraph 20, “that the respective com- 
mittees of the counties, in each colony * * * 
publish by advertisements in their several 
counties, a list of names of those (if any 
such there be) who will not aceede thereto; 
that such traitors to their country may be 
publicly known and detested.” 

Every traitor was segregated in order that 
America might regain its freedom. Every 
traitor must be segregated in 1954 that we 
may retain that freedom they won for us. 
The Anglo-Saxon race must again emulate 
the Founding Fathers and organize to fight 
fire with brimstone. “Sons of Liberty” 
is an honored name for such an organiza- 
tion. “To your tents, O Israel.”* Ig an 
honored watchword. Above all remember 
this: Samuel Adams and George Mason had 
brains and character. There is no sub- 
stitute for those qualities at the top. 





4 Wigmore on Evidence, $d edition, vol. 8, 
Pp. 303 et seq. 

?His speech reported in Tulane Law Re- 
view, December 1953, vol. 28, p. 1. 

; Bs Art. 1, sec. 1, Alabama constitution, 
5. 

*In Arkansas constitution art. 11, sec. 1, 
1864; out, art. 11, sec. 2, constitution 1874; 
in, Florida, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, art. 1, sec. 
1, 1885; in, Louisiana, title 1, art. 1, 1868; 
out, 1879. Maryland, 1864; out, 1867. In, 
South Carolina, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, 1895. 

*Idaho (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1889). 

* Indiana (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1851). 

*Kentucky (sec. 1, constitution, 1890). 

* North Carolina (art. 1, sec. 1, 1868). 

* Massachusetts (pt. 1, art. 1, 1780). 

™Nevada (art. 1, sec. i, 1864). (See 
Thorpe’s Charters and Constitutions alpha- 
betically and chronologically arranged.) 
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= Art. 23. 

® Art. 79. 

® Art. 103. 

* Art. 123. (See Constitutions of Nations 
alphabetically arranged, by Peaslee (1950).) 

* Albania, art. 12; Argentina, art. 28: Be). 
gilm, art. 6; Brazil, art. 141; Bulgaria, art. 7}. 
Burma, art. 13; China, art. 7; Costa Rica, art, 
25; Cuba, art. 20; Czechoslovakia, sec. |: 
Egypt, art. 3; El Salvador, art. 23; Finlang 
art. 15; Haiti, art. 11; Ireland, art. 40 (1): 
Italy, art. 3; Japan, art. 14; Korea, art. 8: 
Lebanon, art. 7; Lichstenstein, art. 31; Lux. 
embourg, art. 11; Monaca, art. 5; Nicaragua 
art. 109; Panama, art. 21; Paraguay, art. 33: 
Rumania, art. 16; Switzerland, art. 4: Thai. 
land, sec. 27; Turkey, art. 69; Uruguay, art. g; 
Yugoslavia, art. 21. 

* Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, vol. 11, 


p. 21. 
“K. B. Clark, effect of Prejudice and Dis. 
crimination on Personality Development 


(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and “Youth, 1950); Witmer ang 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
ch. VI; Deutscher and Chein, the Psycho. 
logical Effects of Enforced Segregation; A 
Survey of- Social Science Opinion, 26 J, 
Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, What are the 
Psychological Effects of Segregation Under 
Conditions of Equal Facilities: 3 Int. J, 
Opinion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949): 
Brameld; Educational Costs, in Discrimina. 
tion and National Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 
444°; Frazier, the Negro in the United 
States (1949), 674-681. And see generally 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma (1949). 

%* This was the watchword of revolt of the 
10 tribes of Israel, when they separated from 
Rehoboam. 





Whe Is Responsible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY... Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Wednesday, July 28, 
1954: 

TABLING OF HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD BREAKS 
PLEDGE OF REPUBLICANS 

Refusal by the House Rules Committee of 
@ request to let separate Senate and House 
bills to grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska 
go to conference means that the Republican 
majority in Congress will fail to produce on 
& major platform pledge. 

This is a failure which administration 
leaders will find it difficult to explain or de- 
tend. There may be an attempt to attribute 
it to the successful Democratic strategem in 
the Senate of tying the Alaska bill to the 
Hawaii bill. Standing alone, the Hawaii bill 
could have been passed. 

An attempt to shift responsibility would 
be unimpressive, however, in view of the fact 
that it was well within the power of the 
Republican majority to enact the legislation. 
In addition, the platform pledges of both 
parties applied to Alaska as well as Hawaii. 

In 1950 President Eisenhower was une- 
quivocally in favor of admission of both ter- 
ritories as a demonstration that “America 
practices what it preaches.” More recently, 
however, his statements on thé issue have 
conformed to the Republican attitude that 
Alaska is not ready. 

Both Hawaii, which would in all proba- 
bility send Republican representation to Con- 
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ess, and Alaska, where Democratic strength 
is believed to be predominant, have long been 
ready for statehood. Hawaii is a bastion of 
military strength in the Pacific and is quali- 
fed in all ways to fulfill the responsibilities 
involved in statehood. This is true also of 
Alaska, which might some day have to bear 
the brunt of attack from across the strait 
separating the Territory from Soviet Russia. 

As matters stand, America does not prac- 
tice what it preaches and Congress has missed 
an opportunity to give an impressive demon- 
stration against the spirit of colonialism 
which we criticize so freely when found in 
other nations. 








Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: The only vote I can 
cast for you is a vote of thanks. 

Maybe you didn’t beat the atomic energy 
grab, but by God, sir, it was a good try. 

WALT TAYLor. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

BrRook.iine, Mass., July 29, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I applaud you 
in your effort to stop the big steal of the 
atomic energy, by the private interests 
groups. Your effort woke many people to 
note the big steal by private interests. 

With every best wish, 

Yours truly, 
JoHN Davw HuGHEs. 


—— 


SAN FRANCISOO, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note to thank 
you for your courageous stand on the atomic 
giveaway bill, It is of great importance to 
me and many citizens to know, that at least 
one people’s representative is what the word 
applies, he or she should be. May your 

strength continue. 
Sincerely, 
Betty BiLom. 





PASADENA, CaLir., July 29, 1954. 
That’s the stuff, Wayne. Give ’em the 
works and stay with it. 
P.S. So will we. 
Warne Micn., July 29, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: You're O. K., buddy. 
E. Fopor. 


Norwa.xk, Cauir., 
Dear Sm: Keep up the good fight. You 
and your fellow Senators are doing America 
and the American people a great service. 
Very truly yours, 
RayMonp C. DrapKIN. 
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BakERSFIELD, CaLir., 
Dear Senator Morse: This card will suf- 
fice to say that I have the greatest admira- 
tion for your stand on the atomic energy 
bill, and I want to thank you for suffering 
fatigue in the interest of the majority of the 
American people. Your’re a busy man so I 
won't go on, but thank you again for your 
dogged stand. 
Respectfully yours, 
JEAN H. LEONARD, 
Mrs. James Leonard. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you on behalf of the 
finest job of resources control and conser- 
vation our country ever has done for itself— 
TVA, of course. 

As a kid, I helped build Wilson Dam. I’ve 
grown up with this thing. It has been clean 
as a hound’s tooth since George Norris fa- 
thered it through F. D. R., in the days of 
our great building. The whole Nation should 
be strutting about it, like a peacock, instead 
of countenancing with much apathy a creep- 
ing job of sabotage against it. 

Thanks greatly for holding the pass, and 
for your own ever heartening independence 
of mind. 

Yours, 
JENNINGS PERRY. 





PrrrssurGH, Pa., July 29, 1954. 

The Honorable WayYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Just a note of appreciation for 
your fight for the right kind of legislation on 
atomic energy. Indeed there are thousands 
of thoughtful voters who are grateful for the 
role you have played since the beginning of 
this administration. May you have the 
strength to continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. G. C. McComas. 
BRooxkiyn, N. Y., July 30, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morss, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May we express our 
thanks for your wonderful fight on the 
atomic-energy bill, and for all your past 
wonderful fights. 

You are an excellent backbone stiffener 
and if there is anything we can do to help, 
please let us know. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ABRAHAM EISENSTADT. 
JULY 29, 1954. 

Dear Sir: I want to thank you once again 
that we have a Senator like you. I have been 
alone most of my life, too. 

Hope your vocal cords hold out, and good 
luck and best of health to you. > 

CHRIs. CHRISTENSEN, 
A grateful citizen, 

La Crosse, WIs. 





HAYWARD, CALir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May I express the heartfelt 
thanks as one small individual for your 
valiant efforts in your present attempts to 
defeat the general’s purchased and paid for 
atomic giveaway program. 

Your honest efforts to defeat this and 
other like legislation are not unappreciated 
by ordinary individuals such as myself. This 
short note is sincere and I only hope you 
have received many more such notes. 

When you next appear in this area I would 
certainly like to meet you and shake your 
hand. 

Yours very truly, 
Eucens E. Gru. 
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BRONXVILLE, N. Y., July 30, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been trying 
for the last week to think of the right words 
to express my gratitude for all that you tried 
so hard to do for the people of this country. 
All I can say is thank you, and remind you 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH M. KLEIN 
(Mrs. E. 8.). 





MILL VALLEY, CaLir., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRsgE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: Just a line to let you 
know how much we appreciate the great fight 
you are putting up to protect the peoples’ 
interest in the current issue of atomic energy. 

We have already written our own Senators 
and Congressman of our feelings on this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Jones. 
WALNUT Grove, MINN., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNe Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I say a word of 
commendation for your recent efforts con- 
cerning the atomic energy biil? 

As long as America contains a leavening 
of philosophies such as your own, I am not 
so prone to fear for her future. 

You are.an American radical in the best 
sense of the word and in the most honorable 
of traditions—your positions are not dictated 
by dogmas of privilege, respect for estab- 
lished institutions as such, or the allure of 
comfortable habits. 

Through people such as yourself America 
has realized, I'd assume, nearly all of its 
progress. Such dynamic personal: philoso- 
phies and dedication to individualism are 
our best bulwark against conformist “isms” 
from either abroad or from within. 

You and your colleagues in this effort and 
all similar ones are to be congratulated. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER MANN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 29, 1954. 
Hon, WaYNE Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: Allow me in my small way to 
congratulate you and to say that I admire 
your statesmanship, and your fortitude in 
behalf of a cause which you believe in. I 
further admire your foresight and judgment. 

I like your attitude toward the natural 
resources, public power, labor-management, 
taxation, and other issues. 

I believe there are many other Americans 
who would deem it a privilege to support you 
for President of these United States. 

Wishing you abundance of good health, 
happiness, and good luck, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CarRLTON M. RANDALL, 





JULY 27, 1954. 
Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your great fight to prevent this big business 
grab of atomic power. 
Our Nation needs your type of representa- 
tion. 
Keep up the good work. We're sure behind 


you. 
Berry and Sonny S.Lossure. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYwe Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: As an American cit- 
izen interested in the preservation of our 
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country as a democratic republic, I wish to 
offer you my most heartfelt gratitude and 
appreciation for your courageous stand on 
the people’s rights in so many cases, and 
especially this last heroic fight for the peo- 
ple’s rights to their own natural resources. 

There are a great many people, thinking 
ones, who feel as I do and are proud that 
even in this dissolute time there is one 
patriot like those in the early days of our 
country—one who has the integrity and 
courage to stand alone, if necessary, for the 
principles that our former great men stood 
for. That patriot is Wayne Morse, Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon. 

May God guide you and keep you in your 
work. 

Most respectfully, 
Mrs. A. M. PETRICH. 
San Dreco, Cauir. 





Cuicaco, IL.., July 30, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTor Morse: It is always a pleas- 
ure to hear you speak on Frank Edwards’ 
broadcast, and it must have been very hard 
for you to take time out from your gallant 
fight on the Atomic Energy Act amendment 
to do so. 

None of the Chicago papers carried a true 
picture of what it was all about. Even the 
Sun-Times, which is fairly liberal, gave a 
distorted story on it. So had it not been 
for Frank Edwards we would have been very 
much in the dark. 

But it seems to me that you always take 
the heaviest part in these protracted fights, 
and you must take things easier. We can- 
not get along without men like you—they are 
so few—so in the future you must not take 
such chances with your health. 

With best wishes for your success, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary ELIZABETH MuBRAY. 

No answer expected. 


Decatur, ALA., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Permit me to intro- 
duce myself. I am 86 years of age; Welsh 
descent. I am a Hickory Jackson-W. J. 
Bryant-ex-Senator Norris-Franklin Roosevelt 
democrat. I wish to congratulate you on 
your magnificent fight to prevent the give- 
away of the Atomic Commission, and, of 
course, eventually, the destruction of TVA. 
I have so far not yet read the names of the 
12 or 13 Democrats who voted and helped 
pass the bill, pushed through by the Repub- 
licans, but I believe they will see the day 
when they will regret their action. 

I feel sure the people all over our coun- 
try will more and more come around to your 
way of thinking. 

I am sure our Senators from Alabama stood 
firm against this effort to destroy TVA. 

I feel that when the election rolls around 
in November the people of the United States 
of America will speak out against this give- 
away of our electrical power to a few selfish 
men. I am wondering if there is no way to 
block this action of Ike and his cohorts by 
court action. If I live, I hope to meet you 
and shake your hand when I go to Wash- 
ington next year. 

Best wishes for your success in your fight 
for the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs E. LAYMAN, 
CULVerR City, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morssz, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You aré to be congratulated 
on your stand concerning the administra- 
tion's atomic-energy bill. It is unfortunate 
that more elected representatives of the 


Government do not consider the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole rather than select 
pressure groups. 

Please continue thinking of the individual 
rather than the vested interests. 

Yours truly, 
H. Javir. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The writer has often had 
the impulse to write and express admiration 
for your forthright stand on principle, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, and your cham- 
pionship of the people’s rights on every major 
issue. Your recent fight almost single- 
handed against the majority of the Repub- 
licans and the weaker elements of the Demo- 
crats certainly merits the thanks of every 
thinking American. You did what you could, 
and I, for one, am grateful. 


Eisenhower's middle-of-the-fence attitude 
and abject eagerness to please all, includ- 
ing the isolationists and reactionaries of 
his party, disillusioned many besides your- 
self, even during the campaign. 

I only wish we had you, and a few more 
likt you, in California. Keep it up, and may 
the best man win. 

Sincerly, 
GERTRUDE M. SMIrH. 
JULY 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I am a busy man 
but I feel that, as a decent American citi- 
zen, I must take time out to pay tribute 
to you as a great American statesman. Your 
courageous fight, almost singlehanded, for 
the rights of the people to their own natural 
resources as against the modern-day robber 
barons is an inspiration to any citizen. 

It is men like you, Senator Morse, that 
the American people as a whole would like 
for President of our Nation. Were it not 
for political machinery controlled as it is 
by financiers and their military, we could 
have real statesmen like yourself at the 
helm of our ship of state. 

May you have the support that you need 
to win these battles for the people’s rights. 

With respect, admiration, and deep appre- 
ciation, 

Cart A. DIGILIo. 

San Dreco, CAuir. 


Dattas, Tex., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sir: I just had to write you a note 
of commendation for the stand you have 
taken in the interest of the people of the 
United States. It is most encouraging to 
know we still have men in Washington who 
put their principles above personal gain. 

Again let me thank you for your stand 
and please keep the good work going. 

Sincerely, 
HELENE McCaL_um. 
(Mrs. D. A. McCallum). 





Van Noys, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SeNaTOR Morse: Thanks for your 
hard work in opposing the atomic energy 
bill. 

We must continue the TVA and public 
power here and in Oregon and Washington. 

Your friend, \ 
RoBErRT BaxtTER. 
OaKLaNp, CaLir., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNr Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and thanks to you for the fine way you 
tried to stop passage of that atomic energy 
bill. Like you said it is a terrible thing to 
put over on the American people. 


July 31 


This administration is the worst yet. yoy 
fought a fine battle and I am sure sorry ;; 
passed in spite of you and the few Senators 
who stayed with you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hazet M. Linton, 

I concur in the foregoing. 

Respectfully, 
RUSSELL L. Linton. 





FERNDALE, WaSH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I listened to your dis- 
cussion this a. m. on Youth Views the News 
Senator, you are the first Senator whom | 
have ever heard who without any hesitation 
gave an answer to each question that left 
no doubt in our minds. Or, in other words, 
a “Yes” or “No” answer that enabled the 
listeners to know exactly what you meant. 
Sorry that we do not have more of your 
convictions. ; 

I do admire and congratulate you on your 
position in the Senate on TVA. I am sure 
that there are millions throughout our land 
that feel as I do but are careless in telling 
you of their feelings though they must surely 
know that a word of approval means much 
to one who is so sincerely working for the 
interests of the people. 

Again congratulating you and with sin- 
cere best wishes for your continued success, 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. SuLLIvan. 
Pasco, WasH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation for your courageous 
fight in trying to have our national resources 
for all the people of the United States. It 
has been a most heart-rending thing to see 
the work and dreams and taxes of so many 
be given in one short term to the benefit of 
the favored few. 

My grandparents and parents were pio- 
neers to the Oregon Territory. My father 
spent a lifetime working toward the develop- 
ment of the vast waterpower resources of the 
Pacific Northwest and especially to the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project. 

It is with a feeling of extreme bitterness 
that I note the underhanded machinations 
of the power interests in their greed to grab 
for themselves the benefit of generations of 
effort. The tidelands first, now power and 
atomic energy. What next? 

Please, please, Senator, don’t become dis- 
couraged and give up fighting. You have 
thousands of people back of you. I think 
the younger generation who wanted a 
change and who were so easily deceived in 
this last election, are becoming increasingly 
aware of the mess this administration has 
made of the so-called mess in Washington. 

I could not vote in this last election, hav- 
ing moved from California to Washington 
State just 4 months prior to the national 
elections. Why should one be disfranchised 
simply because one moves from a State in 
these United States to another? Can't 
something be done about this? 

Sincerely, 
KATHLEEN FLESHER. 





OAKLAND, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 

DEAR MR. Morse: I have been following 
your courageous stand on the atomic-energy 
bill, and I want you to know of my personal 
gratification on your stand. I guess that it 
must be very discouraging for you at times 
to take such stands, and try to battle your 
way through all alone, without much help. 
But believe me, sir, when I tell you that there 
are a great many people like myself, who I 
admit don’t have much influence of any 
kind, which feel the same way as you on this 
power grab by the Republican administra- 
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tion. When I vote in November I'll keep 
them in mind. In closing, sir, I wish I could 
call you my Senator and be able to vote for 
you, unfortunately that isn’t possible. But 
please accept my well wishes for a job well 
gone. God bless you. 

Good luck. 

THEODORE T. SHIPPIE. 

P. S.—Please excuse the paper and the mis- 
erable hand it is written in, but I wanted 
you to receive this message as soon as 


possible. 





Concorp, Cautr., July 26, 1954. 
Drak SENATOR: This comes to you from & 
family who appreciates very much the work 
which you and the Democrats are doing to 
protect the people of our country from 
losing much which we have gained since 
1932. I won’t go into more details, but will 
say please pass my good wishes on to all 

your group. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. M. C, GOpFREY. 





Dear SENATOR Morse: Always, as so often 
before, we fall to depending Om yOu as & 
watchdog for our freedoms. 

We know you'll do all in your power— 
and thank you for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricwarp F. Frey. 
ALBANY, CALIF. 





Epnrata, WasH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MoRrsE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I thank you very much 
for your heroic effort to get the atomic 
energy bill amended to protect the rights 
of the people. 

Please get your tooth taken care of, get 
some rest, so that if the conference com- 
mittee does violence to the amendments you 
can go to bat again. 

Many of us in Washington State appreci- 
ate your struggles. 

Again, thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Miss J. Avice McKnicHr. 





Colorado and Judge Breitenstein: The 
Case of a Man With Two Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, my 
naturally generous nature impels me to 
suggest that every man should possess 
at least two hats. I do not suggest any 
specific type of hats, for a man is en- 
titled to make that choice himself. He 
may, likewise, decide which of his two 
hats he will don on any certain day. 

The extent of my generosity, how- 
ever, is equaled by the scope of my 
natural curiosity, and the following 
question lately has attracted the appli- 
cation of my mental processes: 

What would happen if a man appeared 
wearing both his hats at once? Of 
teed ee = Sa we OOO 

e 

Purely in the interest of studying such 
& phenomenon, let us consider the case 
of Federal Judge Jean S. Breitenstein, 
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Judge Breitenstein has long been a 
leading citizen of the State of Colorado, 
@ commonwealth bordering the 102d 
meridian and containing various high 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains from 
which course innumerable streams of 
life-giving snow water. These geo- 
graphical facts have a bearing on the 
subject before us, for they helped to 
shape the career of Judge Breitenstein. 

It may be stipulated that Jean S. 
Breitenstein went to law school, gradu- 
ated, passed the bar examination and 
was admitted to practice. Eventually his 
professional shingle was displayed in 
the thriving city of Denver. The very 
nature of the high and rich country 
about him provided the setting over 
which his star ascended to legal promi- 
nence. The development of natural re- 
sources, such as water for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power for homes and in- 
dustries, presented innumerable compli- 
cated legal questions to be answered 
through litigation. Attorney Breiten- 
stein applied himself diligently to the op- 
portunities at hand, and soon was recog- 
nized as an authority on such matters. 
Unquestionably his fees were sufficient to 
permit him the luxury of more than one 
hat, and as far as can be determined he 
then wore only one at a time. 

The Colorado River has long been 
known as the River of Controversy, and 
today this conflict seethes in the Halls 
of Congress, the courts of the land, and 
the bistros of the West. It was not long 
before Lawyer Breitenstein was caught 
in this maelstrom. His voice was heard 
up and down the countryside proclaim- 
ing the rights of his clients, and demand~ 
ing the kilowatts and acre-feet to which 
he thought them entitled. 

In the year 1948, it happened that the 
State of Arizona was attempting to break 
open the doors of the United States 
Treasury and secure a number of billions 
to build a reclamation project that would 
pauperize the Nation’s taxpayers. More- 
over, water for the project would have to 
come from California’s legal share of the 
Colorado River, and California didn’t 
warm up to the idea. Both California 
and Arizona are Colorado River Basin 
States, and they had been waging legal 
war for years over the matter of water 
rights in the lower river. 

In an effort to reach a final accord, 
California introduced in Congress a res- 
Olution asking the permission of Con- 
gress to take the old dispute before the 
Supreme Court. Such permission was 
necessary inasmuch as the Federal Gov- 
ernment was an indispensable party to 
the proposed litigation, and the Gov- 
ernment could be taken into court only 
with the sanction of the Congress. 

Out of the West, wearing only one hat, 
rode Lawyer Breitenstein, a formidable 
brief ensconsed with his extra Sunday 
shirt. Into the hearing room of the 
Senate Interior Committee he strode, re- 
questing to speak his piece in opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 145, the Cali- 
fornia resolution. 

Lawyer Breitenstein identified him- 
self as counsel for the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. History notes that 
Colorado seldom if ever has approved 
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any act of California involving the 
waters of the Colorado River. Colorado 
long had fought river developments pro- 
posed by California, and had exacted a 
high price for its approval of lower basin 
projects. 

Lawyer Breitenstein was prepared to 
do no less. In clear and emphatic tones 
he told the Senate Committee—Hear- 
ings, Senate Joint Resolution 145, 80th 
Congress, second session, May 11, 1948, 
page 198: 

Colorado is one of the upper basin and 
upper division States involved in the Colo- 
rado River compact. Two of the States, 
Colorado and Wyoming, are entirely within 
the upper basin. 

The resolution does not specifically name 
those two States, Wyoming and Colorado, 
and it is a proper inquiry as to what interest 
those two States, which are entirely in the 
upper basin, have in this matter. 

Colorado is one of the signatory States to 
the Colorado River compact. We feel that 
any matter which involves the interpretation 
or application of the Colorado River com- 
pact necessarily involves every State which 
is signatory to that compact. In fact, we 
feel that in any litigation each of the sig- 
natory States would be an indispensable 
party to the litigation. 


The State of Colorado and its official 
legal counsel, Jean S. Breitenstein, left 
no doubt that in any litigation involving 
Colorado River waters, the Sovereign 
State of Colorado was an indispensable 
parfy. No legal door should be shut in 
Colorado’s face. On the other hand, 
neither Colorado nor Lawyer Breiten- 
stein wanted California to get into the 
Supreme Court to settle the old river 
controversy, but if such did happen, 
Colorado demanded to be included in 
the show. 

Without attempting to coin a phrase, 
it must be said that time went on. Cali- 
fornia failed to get into the Supreme 
Court. Arizona failed to get the fan- 
tastic Central Arizona project approved 
by Congress. Lawyer Breitenstein never 
failed to be on hand in Washington 
when Colorado River matters were on 
the congressional stage. 

Came the day when Arizona did an 
about face, and performed the very le- 
gal act that California had attempted. 
Arizona itself went to the Supreme Court 
with an original suit against the State 
of California, asking that the old river 
war be finally adjudicated. This was 
in August 1952. 

Soon it was rumored about that the 
State of Arizona had gone outside its 
own borders for assistance in preparing 
the brief it filed in the case of Arizona 
against California. Where had Arizona 
gone for aid? Why, to Colorado. Who 
had Arizona retained? Why, Lawyer 
Breitenstein. 

Lawyer Breitenstein, you say? Why, 
in 1952, Lawyer Breitenstein was coun- 
sel for the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. Could he work for two States? 
And if so, did he do it. with the official 
sanction of Colorado? 

Mr. Speaker, these were interesting 
questions, and they pertained to the 
theme of this discourse on the wearing 
of two hats, so I chose to look into them. 

On July 28, 1954, I sent the following 
telegram to Ivan C. Crawford, director, 
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Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
State Building, Denver, Colo: 

Will you please telegraph me collect the 
answers to the following questions: Was Mr. 
Jean 8S. Breitenstein employed by the State 
of Colorado during the period of June 1952 
to May 1954, and if so in what capacity or 
capacities? Did the Water Conservation 
Board of the State of Colorado know and 
approve of Mr. Breitenstein’s employment by 
the State of Arizona in the case of Arizona v. 
California? Thank you. 

Harry R. SHepparp, Member of Congress. 


Before the day ended, I received the 
following reply: 

Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Jean Breitenstein was retained on a 
part-time basis as attorney for, the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board during period of 
June 1952 to May 1954. On June 24, 1952, 
he was authorized by the director of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board and the 
attorney general of Colorado to accept em- 
ployment as legal consultant for the State of 
Arizona in the case of Arizona v. California. 

Ivan C. CRAWFORD, 
Director, Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board. 


Two days before this, it so happens, 
June 26, 1954, I had sent the following 
telegram to the Honorable Ross F. Jones, 
attorney general of Arizona, Phoenix: 

Please advise me whether Jean S. Breiten- 
stein was employed by Arizona in the prep- 
aration of the case of Arizona v. California 
et al., now in the Supreme Court, and if so, 
the inclusive dates of such employment. 
Request reply by telegram collect to my 
Washington office. 

Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress. 


A few hours later I received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mr. Jean 8. Breitenstein was employed by 
the State of Arizona in a consulting capacity 
relative to Arizona v. California. Employ- 
ment from June 1952 to May 1954. 

Ross F. JoNES, 
Attorney General, State of Arizona. 


Mr. Speaker, my research into the 
two-hat question had begun to bear 
fruit. Lawyer Breitenstein was indeed 
an excellent example. Not only was he 
wearing two hats, but during the period 
of June 1952 to May 1954 he was draw- 
ing 2 salaries from 2 States. Pretty good 
for a high-country lawyer. 

I decided to delve a little deeper into 
the matter, and I am forced to admit 
that what I turned up next was a bit 
surprising. 

I discovered that in 1953 the upper 
basin States, including Colorado, had 
come into Congress with a bill for a 
multi-billion-dollar project that stag- 
gered the imagination. Hearings were 
set for June 1954 before the Senate In- 
terior Committee. 

But pause. Important events had 
been transpiring meanwhile in the life 
of Lawyer Breitenstein. 

Here is the record of them: 

April 6, 1954: Lawyer Breitenstein 
nominated for United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado. Nom- 
ination received by the Senate this day— 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, page 4415. 
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April 7, 1954: Notice that a hearing on 
Lawyer Breitenstein’s nomination given 
by Senator Lancer for Committee on the 
Judiciary. Hearing set for April 15, 
1954—-CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, page 4484. 

April 15, 1954: Hearing held—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, page D419. 

April 23, 1954: Nomination confirmed 
by Senate—CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, page 5159. 

Mr. Speaker, one never knows what 
others will do. While Lawyer Breiten- 
stein was getting two salaries from Colo- 
rado and Arizona he was being made a 
United States judge. He continued to 
work for both States for a month after 
his nomination was confirmed. I sup- 
pose he is of a thrifty nature. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, here were the up- 
per basin States in Congress with the 
biggest reclamation bill ever dreamed of, 
and Lawyer Breitenstein was a Federal 
judge. I could sympathize with him. 
The greatest legislative show the upper 
basin States ever put on was about to 
begin, and Lawyer Breitenstein would 
have to be sitting up there on the bench 
in Denver in black robes listening to dull 
cases about the theft of some unstamped 
“moonshine.” 

But I need not have wasted my sym- 
pathy. When a Colorado River bill is 
introduced in Congress, a Breitenstein 
will not be far behind. 

On June 30, 1954, Federal Judge Breit- 
enstein walked into the hearing room 
of the Senate committee deliberating on 
S. 1555, the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. - None the worse for his long years 
of battling California and working for 
two bosses, he was, like in the old days, 
armed with a formidable brief. 

He admitted to the committee at the 
outset that he was a little embarrassed. 
The young lady who had mimeographed 
his statement had put his new title of 
judge at the head of it. There should be 
no implication at all that he was testi- 
fying in an official capacity. He had 
come as a private citizen, on his own 
time, and at his own expense. 

Moreover, he had got a letter from his 
boss granting him permission to appear, 
and he produced a photostatic copy of 
the letter, which was signed by five 
judges of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit. There was, the 
letter proclaimed, nothing improper in 
his appearing before the committee, 
even though he had been sworn in as 
a Federal judge. 

Well, Judge Breitenstein was allowed 
to wear his official judge’s hat. He could 
not very well have taken it off, as he had 
been sworn in. Then, before the com- 
mittee, he also put on his private citi- 
zen’s hat, and began to talk. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that you will re- 
call what the then Lawyer Breitenstein 
told the same Senate committee in 
1948—that Colorado and the upper basin 
States were indispensable parties to any 
litigation involving the Colorado River 
compact. Also recall, please, that in 
August 1952 Arizona had sued California 
in the Supreme Court and the case was 
now pending as Judge Breitenstein 
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talked to the committee this last day of 
June 1954. 

This is what Federal Judge Breiten. 
stein said, Senate hearings on §. 1555 
83d Congress, 2d session, June 30, 1954 
page 284: 

This case, Arizona v. California (No. 19 
original, 1953 term, Supreme Court of the 
United States of America) involves contro. 
versies of long standing as to the rights of 
the lower basin States to the use of Colorado 
River water. The States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming are not parties 
to, or involved in, this lawsuit. 

The pendency of the Arizona v. Californig 
case has no effect whatsoever upon the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project. (S. 1555). - All parties to that case 
assert and rely on the 1922 (Colorado River) 
compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the Mexican Water Treaty, and the other laws 
and instruments which constitute the recog. 
nized and admitted law of the river. Simi. 
larly, the authorization of the Colorado River 
storage project is predicated upon the valid. 
ity and integrity of the law of the river, 
While it is true that in the lower basin there 
has been a prolonged controversy over the 
application and construction of certain spe. 
cific terms and provisions, these controver. 
sies do not affect the upper States or the 
availability of water for the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Any insinuation that the authorization of 
the Colorado River storage project should be 
delayed until the Arizona v. California case 
is decided is an attempt to defeat upper basin 
development. There is no legitimate reason 
for any delay in this project because of the 
lower basin controversy. (Ibid, p. 285.) 


It so happened, Mr. Speaker, that Cali- 
fornia was inclined to believe that Law- 
yer Breitenstein was right the first time, 
that the upper basin States were indis- 
pensable parties to any litigation involv- 
ing the Colorado River compact. So the 
State of California in the month of July 
1954, filed a motion with the Supreme 
Court to make the upper basin States, 
including Colorado, parties to the case 
of Arizona against Californa. ~— 

It was just by coincidence that this 
motion was filed a few days after Federal 
Judge Breitenstein testified on June 30, 
1954, before the Senate committee. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
Colorado and Federal Judge Breitenstein 
can pretend to be neutral in the case of 
Arizona against California. The judge 
had said Colorado must be a party to 
any litigation involving the Colorado 
River compact, and the case of Arizona 
against California certainly involves that 
compact. 

Judge Breitenstein went to Arizona to 
start the case. He knew the gun was 
loaded, and Colorado knew the gun was 
loaded when it gave Lawyer Breitenstein 
permission to work for Arizona and to 
start the suit. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that a man is entitled to have two hats. 
But when a man appears wearing both 
of his hats at once, and at the same time 
goes about the halls of Congress dis- 
agreeing with himself, it is a matter 
worth observing. 

I feel that way about the case of Fed- 
eral Judge Breitenstein, and I am glad 
I looked into it. 
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You Conform or Else 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Robert Vernon Andelson, published in 
the American Legion magazine, issue of 
August 1954: 

You ConrorM or ELSE 


“Thought control,” according to a noisy 
minority of college professors, is something 
senatorial “witch hunters” use to destroy 
“seademic freedom.” I know better, for I 
was the victim of thought control imposed 
upon me by some of the very professors who 
scream so loudly against every attempt to 
investigate communism on our college cam- 
uses. 

\ year ago last spring I was a graduate 
student in the Federated Theological Schools 
of the University of Chicago. I had com- 
pleted 3 years of undergraduate work at var- 
jous colleges in Los Angeles and had put in 
almost 2 years toward a master’s degree in 
ethics at Chicago. Last fall, after having 
wasted 2 years at Chicago, I started out all 
over again to earm my degree. I had been 
refused admission to candidacy for that de- 
gree by the Chicago faculty committee; I 
was Vilified as a “menace” by the campus 
newspaper; I was expelled from the Uni- 
versity’s Young Republican Club; I was 
characterized as lacking in “moral and per- 
sonal integrity” by the faculty committee— 
all because I wrote an article exposing the 
activities of subversive organizations on the 
Chicago campus. 

My troubles began when Bob Munger, Na- 
tional Director of Students For America, 
asked me to write an article for that organ- 
ization’s publication, the American Student. 
Students For America is an organization 
dedicated to promoting American ideals 
among college students and to counteracting 
the collectivist propaganda to which they are 
constantly subjected by their professors and 
by Red fronts flourishing on the campuses. 

When Bob suggested that I write an article 
on communism at Chicago there were al- 
ready faint rumblings of a United States 
Senate investigation of subversive activities 
in the university. I knew that such an in- 
vestigation was needed. I knew it would 
definitely establish the fact of Communist 
operations on the Midway—Chicago’s cam- 
pus. Following such an investigation the 
university authorities would have to face the 
issues squarely and withdraw official sanc- 
tion from the campus chapters of the Labor 
Youth League and the Socialist Youth 
Laague, both tions listed as subver- 
sive by the United States Attorney General, 

But there was no assurance that such an 
investigation would be made. The Senate 
committee, I reasoned, might be easily de- 
ceived by the university’s newly acquired 
halo of conservatism into thinking an inves- 
tigation unnecessary. That spurious halo 
had been worn ever since the resignation of 
former Cancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
In 1949, during his regime, the Illinois Legis- 
lature had investigated seditious activities 
on the campus. As a result of that investi- 
gation the legislators had condemned the 
university severely and recommended revo- 
cation of its tax exemption. 

Now, with the sarcastic Dr. Hutchins re- 
Placed by genial Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
Chicago had taken on a pleasant, protective 
coloring. Since Dr. Kimpton’s reign in the 
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Chancelloor’s chair the Midway showed a new 
face to the world. Communist coddling, pre- 
sumably, was gone, vanished with Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ departure for a high post in the Ford 
Foundation. 

Actually, the facts were just the reverse. 
Communism still flourished at Chicago, and, 
it seemed to me, a full-fledged Senate inves- 
tigation was the only stick by which the 
university administration could be prodded 
into cleaning up the Red mess on the Mid- 
way. An exposé in the American Student, 
I felt, might help to bring about such an 
investigation. 

So I wrote the article and it was published. 
In it I cited 15 instances of Red activity at 
Chicago, 8 of which had taken place since 
Kimpton’s inauguration at chancellor. For 
example: 

“Ninety University of Chicago faculty 
members have called on President Truman 
to recognize the People’s Republic of 
China. * * *” 

“3,600 copies of Common Human Needs 
by Prof. Charlotte Towel of the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Admin- 
istration were destroyed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office after being character- 
ized as ‘viciously un-American.’ ” 

“Prof. Dirk J. Struik, indicted for the ad- 
vocacy of violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, spoke at Mandel 
Hall. He was sponsored by the Maroon (the 
university’s student newspaper). Money 
was collected at the meeting and turned 
over to the Struik Defense Committee.” 

“The Student Government passed se bill 
authorizing letters to be sent to President 
Truman requesting clemency for the Rosen- 
bergs, convicted atom spies, urging him to 
reduce their sentences. Prof. Malcolm Sharp 
of the Chicago Law School condemned the 
sentence because it ‘increases redbaiting.’ ” 

There were other examples—all equally 
evidencing a softness for Communist ideas, 
Communist nations and convicted Commu- 
nist conspirators, so obvious as to leave only 
one conclusion: Either Chicago’s faculty and 
student body were riddled with pro-Commu- 
nist sympathizers, or the intellectual leader- 
ship on the Chicago campus was so blind as 
to justfy serious doubts as to its competence, 
Nowhere in my story did I indulge in the 
“wild charges” some professors call an 
“inquisition” and an “invasion of their 
academic freedom.” I accused no one of be- 
ing a Communist. I merely cited the record 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

I described, for example, the case of Dr. 
William T. Couch, who was summarily dis- 
missed from his position as Director of the 
University of Chicago Press 3 years before. 
As a full professor, Couch, supposedly, had 
“academic tenure” and could not be fired 
for anything short of rape or murder. When 
he got his marching orders, on November 
20, 1950, he was told to vacate his office in 
the Press Building and have his personal be- 
longings removed by 5 p. m. the same day. 
No reason was given for his dismissal. No 
hearings were held prior to the dismissal. 
Nor did Dr. Couch have an opportunity to 
challenge the dismissal or defend himself. 

In the case of Dr. Couch, academic tenure 
was no protection. He was given the very 
treatment that pro-Communist professors 
claim they suffer at the hands of duly ap- 
pointed investigating committees of the 
United States Congress. His academic free- 
dom was brutally violated without even the 
benefit of an inquisition. Dr. Couch’s re- 
fusal to take this treatment lying down 
eventually led the university to pay him a 
large settlement in an attempt to keep him 
quiet. 

“One of my friends in the university fac- 
ulty,” Dr. Couch reported, “said I couldn't 
expect any help from the people in the uni- 
versity, who usually made a big noise about 
such matters, because I am not a Communist 
or even suspected of being a Communist sym- 
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pathizer. * * © I have been convinced for a 
long time that I was making handicaps for 
myself when I gave hell to the Communists 
and leftwingers.” Thus did the advocates of 
academic freedom display their liberalism 
when a patriotic American teacher sought 
to purify the thought stream of his uni- 
versity. 

My article continued with an account of 
how the Labor Youth League was being ten- 
derly encouraged in its activities by the uni- 
versity authorities. This notorious group 
was formerly known as the American Youth 
for Democracy, and before that as the Young 
Communist League. I then told of the con- 
versation I had had with Dean of Students 
Robert M. Strozier. I had gone to him and 
protested the fact that the Labor Youth 
League was being allowed to function on 
campus with his official sanction, pointing 
out that it is listed as a subversive organi-< 
zation by both the Attorney General and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivies. Dean Strozier ridiculed the House 
committee and the Attorney General, saying 
that he did not regard them as dependable 
authorities. 

Bob Munger wanted to publish my article 
anonymously in order to protect me from 
retaliation. However, I insisted that my 
name be used. I knew that what I had to 
say would be twice as effective coming from 
a student in the university, and one who was 
willing to stand publicly behind his message. 
Besides, I have never had much respect for 
writers of anonymous literature. 

As soon as the article came out, I sent 
a copy of it to Dean Strozier, along with a 
letter stating that it had been written out 
of a sense of patriotic responsibility, not 
because of any personal animosity toward 
my professors or the Chicago administrators, 
Dean Strozier’s reply read, in part: ‘ 

“I shall not attempt to answer in any 
detail the many charges that you have made 
in this article, but will content myself now 
with the observation that you have misin- 
terpreted and misrepresented conditions and 
policies at the university. 

“I suggest that the wisdom and tolerance 
of the university are demonstrated by your 
unquestioned freedom to present so dubious 
an analysis, without jeopardy to your status 
as a student.” 

As the Harvard Crimson later put it, the 
tolerance of the university was somewhat 
short-lived. But I’m getting ahead of my 
story. 

It would be rather an understatement to 
say that my article hit the campus like a 
blast from an atom bomb—a hydrogen bomb 
would be more exact. A whole rash of 
stories, letters, and editorials appeared in the 
Maroon, filled with personal assaults upon 
my character. One editorial called me a 
menace and a pain in the neck. I attempted 
to answer the charges in the letters to the 
editor section, but my reply was cut beyond 
all recognition. I was finally forced to pay 
$36 to have it printed as an ad. 

When I was being questioned by the 
Maroon reporters, one of them asked me if 
I were so disloyal to the university as to be 
willing to testify against it before a congres- 
sional committee. I replied that I had al- 
ready testified the previous summer before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in a private session at the La Salle 
Hotel. I told him that I had supplied the 
committee with a dossier of documentary 
evidence of subversive activities on campus, 
The reporter was aghast. “I should think 
you would consider yourseif a spy,” he ex- 
claimed, spitting the word out with a snide 


“You can call me 2 spy if you want to,” I 
replied, “but my first loyalty is to my coun- 
try, not to my university.” 

I received a hysterical letter from a stu- 
dent, one Miss Binnie Rosenberg: 
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“I have never before felt such indigation 
as was provoked in me upon reading your 
article attacking the University of Chicago. 
Por every communistically inclined person 
you can show me on campus, I can show you 
two who are not.” Apparently Miss Rosen- 
berg did not feel, as I do, that 1 Communist 
out of 3 persons is rather an uncomfortably 
high ratio of Communists. 

A significant aspect of the controversy over 
my article is the fact that nobody seriously 
attempted to refute it. The Maroon was 
satisfied to charge me with “untruths, mis- 
quotes, faulty references, a confusion of con- 
cepts * * * and all the other facts of the 
vicious doctrine of guilt by association.” It 
didn’t bother to give examples, except to 
berate me for “equating communism with 
subversive activities’—a serious fallacy in- 
deed. 

A colleague accused me of “social snob- 
bery,””. because in the article I criticized 
Chicago students for going about unshaven 
and unkempt. I told him that his reasoning 
seemed a bit strained to me, inasmuch as 
one can buy a comb for a nickel, a bar of 
soap for 7 cents, and razor blades are within 
the economic reach of every student. If 
aversion to slovenliness is “social snobbery” 
then I plead guilty. 

One of mry favorite professors called me on 
the telephone and delivered an excited 
tongue-lashing. He told me that inasmuch 
as my loyalty to my country seemed to con- 
flict with my loyalty to my university, the 
honorable thing for me to do would be to 
resign from the university. “John D. Rocke- 
feller would turn over in his grave if he knew 
what was going on at Chicago,” I answered. 
“In the light of the fact that Rockefeller 
founded the university, perhaps the honor- 
able thing would be for the administration 
to resign, not for me.” 

I was expelled from the campus Young 
Republican Club for being “disloyal to the 
university and therefore to the club.” The 
type of Republicans who were members of 
the club may be indicated by the fact that 
one of its officers subsequently wrote a 
lengthy column in the Tool Die and Engi- 
neering News, enthusiastically praising the 
infamous Comnrunist writer, Howard Fast, 
and urging the purchase of one of Fast’s 
books. My expulsion from this group did not 
bother me particularly, since it only served 
to enhance my good standing in the county 
organization and in the Midwest Federation 
of College Young Republican Clubs. 

Very suddenly, just as the crescendo of in- 
vective against me had reached its height, a 
significant thing happened. Official recog- 
nition was withdrawn from the campus chap- 
ter of the Labor Youth League by the dean 
of students. I knew then that my efforts 
had not been in vain. Naturally, other rea- 
sons were given, but I hope I may be par- 
doned for thinking it more than sheer coin- 
cidence that this action occurred only 3 
weeks after the appearance of my exposé. 

Then the blow fell. It was not really a 
surprise. It come in the form of a letter 
from Dr. Bernard M. Loomer, dean of the 
Federated Theological Schools, and chair- 
man of the faculty committee which con- 
trols the awarding of degrees in my field of 
specialization. I had petitioned the com- 
mittee to admit me to candidacy for the 
master’s degree. My faculty adviser, Dr. 
W. Barnett Blakemore, had told me I had 
satisfied all the requirements—that my ad- 
mission was purely a routine matter and 
there was no reason to suppose that it would 
not go through. Dean Loomer’s letter stated 
that the committee had deferred action on 
my petition. It implied that the committee 
had found me lacking in “moral and personal 
integrity.” 

In a way I was glad it happened. For it 
clearly vindicated the thesis of my article, 
namely, that liberty of expression on the 
midway is limited to Reds alone. And it gave 
the lie to Dean Strozier’s smug prating about 
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“the wisdom and tolerance of the univer- 
sity.” The intellectual dishonesty of Chi- 
cago’s boast of “academic freedom” was now 
exposed for all to see. 

Last spring Dean Loomer headed a group 
of clergymen who petitioned President 
Eisenhower to commute the death sentences 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. The average 
man can hardly be blamed for assuming 
that he must have believed in the “moral 
integrity” of these traitors. 

Not many months before, some students 
had made preparations to celebrate a “black 
mass” on campus. A “black mass” is an ob- 
scene pervision of a sacred religious rite. 
Its details are so lewd that it would be im- 
proper for me to describe them here. Did 
the faculty question the “moral integrity” of 
those students? No. Instead, the dean of 
students practically apologized to them for 
not letting them hold the ceremony in the 
dorms. 

In 1952, Arthur Bierman was chairman of 
the campus chapter of the Labor Youth 
League—the youth arm of the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party is a conspiracy 
against our Government and our way of life. 
Did the faculty question Bierman’s “moral 
integrity”? No. Instead, he was awarded a 
fellowship. 

Once a student at the university named 
William G. Heirens was arrested for illegal 
possession of deadly weapons. He had a long 
previous criminal record. Did the faculty 
question his “moral integrity”? No. In- 
stead, representatives of the university per- 
suaded the judge to let him go because he 
was “a good student and a good boy.” Within 
the next 6 months William G. Heirens had 
murdered 2 women and a little 6-year-old 
girl in cold blood, fiendishly dismembering 
their bodies. 

I went to Dean Loomer and asked him if I 
had been charged with rape, or murder, or 
theft, or any of the things people generally 
consider to be immoral. No, said the dean, 
no one had accused me of any of these things. 
My crime was much more serious; I was 
guilty of not having an “integrated world 
view.” 

Dean Loomer admitted to me that the 
committee’s action was primarily the result 
of my article, and later publicly confirmed 
this fact in the metropolitan press. He said 
that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee that my article was irresponsible 
and betrayed “loose handling of data and 
interpretation.” However, he conceded that 
many members of the committee had not 
read the article in full, but only excerpts 
which had been quoted in the Maroon. In 
fact one member had not read the article at 
all. He further admitted that the commit- 
tee had not discussed the article in detail, 
and that no specific passages had been cited 
as evidence of irresponsibility. 

When I asked how I could satisfy the com- 
mittee as to my “moral and personal integ- 
rity,” Dean Loomer replied: “That’s a tough 
question, and I’m afraid I can’t answer it. 
‘Moral integrity’ involves an integrated 
world view. There ought to be a connection 
between the discipline in one’s academic 
work and the writing one does outside. We 
feel that such a connection is lacking in your 
ease. Your article would not have been 
acceptable as a term paper.” 


I went to my room and thought about our 
conversation. The dean had told me that 
my article would not have been acceptable 
as a term paper. But it had not been writ- 
ten as a term paper. It made no pretense of 
being a scholarly analysis of the university 
in all its aspects. It was simply a presenta- 
tion of certain bad features which I felt 
needed to be brought out in the open. It 
did not purport to be anything else. 

Not have been acceptable as a term paper, 
indeed. Since when had a student's outside 
writings been subject to such a criterion? 
If the outside writings of students were to 
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be thus judged, why not the Writings of 
faculty members also? I thought of an 
article I had read by Dr. James Luther Adams 
chairman of the department of ethics and 
society. It was a choleric attack upon a na. 
tionally respected clergyman, the pastor ot 
the largest Congregational Church in Ameri. 
ca, together with his associates. It spoke of 
them in the following terms: 

They are kept men, they are working for 
the priests of Mammon. As Hosea would 
put it, they have gone awhoring. 

Would this ill-considered blast have met 
the standards of objectivity necessary for 
acceptability as a term paper? And yet pr 
Adams is a member of the committee which 
presumed to sit in judgment upon my outside 
writings. 

Next morning I went down to the Chicago 
Tribune and told what had happened to me 
I did not do it for vindictive reasons, | 
harbored no bitterness against Dean Loomer 
or the committee. But I felt that the affair 
should be publicized, as it afforded such 
vivid illustration of the hypocrisy of the 
university in proclaming itself to be a citade) 
of free expression. 

For example, the faculty senate of the 
university, in a formal statement, had de. 
clared that the university as a free instity. 
tion of higher learning cannot prosper ip. 
tellectually, or serve * * * the commu. 
nity of scholars and citizens, if it is com. 
mitted to any particular social, moral, phil- 
osophical or-spiritual ideology or any other 
specific formulation. And its administra. 
tion had officially endorsed the student bil) 
of rights, a document which guarantees the 
right of every student to conduct research 
freely and to publish * * * any findings or 
recommendations, and the right of every 
student to * * * publish and disseminate 
his views and those of his organization on 
and off campus. 

The committee’s action against me was 
in direct violation of the above guarantees, 
inasmuch as it admittedly occurred prim- 
arily as a reaction to my published views 
and research. But neither the Faculty Sen- 
ate nor the administration protested the 
committee's action, or in any way attempted 
to stop its obvious infringement upon ny 
“academic freedom.” 

As soon as the matter began to receive at- 
tention in the newspapers, a program of de- 
ceitful propaganda was launched against me 
by the public relations department of the 
University. It took the form of an attempt 
to disparage my academic record. University 
spokesmen told the Chicago American that 
my petition had been denied because my 
“academic record was not satisfactory.” The 
Sun-Times carried a statement accusing me 
of “scholastic incompetence.” Actually, my 
grade level was clearly above average. All 
during my sojourn at Chicago I was the 
holder of a Disciples Divinity House scholar- 
ship, valued at $1,000 a year, and awarded 
on the basis of “academic record and strength 
of personal character.” Obviously my 
scholarship would have been rescinded had 
I been deficient in either respect. Further- 
more, a month before my article appeared, 
a dean and the heads of two departments 
had recommended me for another scholar- 
ship. Previously a professor had recom- 
mended that a term paper of mine be pul- 
lished in the Divinity School Quarterly. 

Last summer I returned to my home {n 
Los Angeles, where I enrolled in the Gradu- 
ate School of Religion of the University of 
Southern California. Due to technicalities 
related to the unorthodox academic proce- 
dures instituted at Chicago by Dr. Hutchins, 
University of Southern California refused 
to accept more than a fraction of my Chicago 
work on the graduate level. I lost the equir- 
alent of almost 2 years of graduate scholasti¢ 
credits. 

In February the Chicago committee re- 
affirmed its refusal to admit me to candiday 
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tor my degree there. The chairman wrote 


for my 
me that it took this position for precisely the 
same reason that it took its original posi- 


"the other day someone asked me if I re- 
get having written my exposé, in view of 
gl] the personal troubles which have come 
to me as @ result of it. I thought of all the 
insults I have borne, and the anxiety my 
family has experienced, and the heartbreak 
of all those wasted academic credits that I 
earned so painfully during my 2 years at 
ago. 

moe then I thought of the sacrifice of 
140,000 American lives, wasted in a war 
without victory in Korea, and my sacrifice 
of wasted credits seemed insignificant in- 
wall to my friend who had asked 
the question. “I'd do it again,” I said. 





More About Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
» Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
salary increases for Members of thé 
Congress and our Federal judges. They 
were enclosed with a letter I received 
from Morris B, Mitchell, chairman of 
the committee on judicial selection, 
tenure, and compensation of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association which has already 
been made a part of the Recorp. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Milton-Freewater (Oreg.) Eagle- 
Times of March 12, 1954] 


LIsTEN AMERICANS 


(By George S. Benson, president of Harding 
College) 

A commission of citizens appointed by the 
President has made a study of the pay scale 
for Members of Congress and has recomended 
substantial raises. A higher salary scale for 
Congressmen would be a good investment 
for the American citizenry. I think one 
should be approved at thissession. It should 
be a straight salary raise and should not 
include any tax-free allowances or provisions. 

In our present-day American society Con- 
fres is the most vitally important agency 
of Government, the heart of the Republic. 
Its Members have a value to the Nation that 
cannot actually be measured in dollars and 
cents. Only a few are independently 
wealthy, and this will likely be the situation 
in future Congresses. Therefore, for nearly 
all Congressmen and congressional candi- 
dates the size of the pay check—and the 
take-home pay——is a determining factor in 
their career. 

The American people should be in favor of 
any reasonable measure that would help at- 
tract the very highest order of citizens to 
serve in Congress. Once they are in Con- 
gress the Members’ pay is not calculated 
on comparative merit, unlike employees 
in private enterprise and other govern- 
mental flelds. Congressmen may not ex- 
pect additional salary compensation or pro- 
motion for unusual ability, extra hard work, 
long hours, or extraordinary diligence. 


gressmen are human. They desire for them-< 
selves and their families an improving liv- 
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ing standard, the good things of life. It is 
to our advantage to place the salary scale for 
Congress in balance with the challenging re- 
quirements of the job. The philosophy of 
Americanism is for reward on the basis of 
worth. 

If congressional salaries now are raised to 
$27,500, as the Presidental Commission sug- 
gests, the Congressmen actually would be 
only $1,322 better off than they were in 1939 
while drawing only $10,000—because of in- 
flation and increased taxes. 

We citizens might well tell our Congress- 
men that the raise we are suggesting at this 
time, to bring their living standard in line 
with the value and importance of their serv- 
ice to our Nation, is being approved with two 
stipulations: (1) that Congress balance the 
1954-55 Federal budget and thereafter keep 
the budget balanced; and (2) that a pro- 
gram of tax reduction and reform be con- 
tinued until taxes are drastically lowered and 
are levied equitably, without favoritism. 


[From the Fayettville (N. C.) Observer of 
February 22, 1954] 
Cur-Rate ConGress: Ir WiLL Mean Cut-RatTs 
LEGISLATION 

It is not hard to appreciate the canny 
Scotch thrift of congressional candidate 
Seavy Carroll in opposing the movement to 
increase the saiaries of the men and women 
who serve their constituents in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Economy in Government is to be highly 
regarded in an age which has seen, and is 
still seeing, deplorable waste in many depart- 
ments. 

On the other side of the proposition is 
the formula that the worker is worthy of his 
hire. 

The cost of living has skyrocketed aston- 
ishingly in the past 14 years. During that 
period the pay of Members of Congress has 
not kept pace with the rising cost of living, 
and it has not kept pace with the income 
that persons of congressional caliber could 
earn as private citizens. 

It has been traditional that when a 
branch of government becomes penurious in 
the wages it pays public employees it in- 
creases the percentage of indifferent or down- 
right crooked employees on its payroll. 

At the same time it is traditional in private 
business as well as governmental employ that 
the high dollar attracts the better type of 
worker. 

In this critical period of world history the 
Congress of the United States is the most 
important governmental deliberative agency 
which functions. The caliber of the men 
and women who comprise that body govern 
the efficiency with which it functions. 

It makes no difference whether the public 
servant be a humble policeman on the beat 
or the senior Member of the United States 
Senate, his happiness and efficiency is af- 
fected strongly by the pay he earns. 


If you have a cheap Congress you will get 
cheap legislation—and in 1954 cheap legisla- 
tion could mean a leaky roof for our national 
security, a cheap lock on our door of defense 
against international burglars. 

We agree with Mr. Carroll that Congress- 
men should not be compensated out of pro- 
portion with other Government employees 
but are of the opinion that serious consider- 
ation should be given to raising their stipend 
to correspond with the modern trends in 
salaries, wages, and living costs. 

{From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of 
April 29, 1954] 


JupictaL Pay INCREASES 


Proposed increases in the salary scale for 
the Federal judiciary seem to be bogged down 
by the coy reluctance of Members of Congress 
to vote themselves more pay in an election 
year, since the pay of the judges has been 
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coupled with a similar move pending on the 
legislative branch. 

Increases have been recommended by an 
18-member advisory commission authorized 
by Congress, bringing the annual pay of a 
Member from $15,000 to $27,500, at the same 
time suggesting boosts in salaries of the Vice 
President and Speaker of the House, and for 
Federal judges. 

These recommendations, incorporated in a 
bill introduced early in the present session, 
were reported to the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, where the bill still rests. Chair- 
man REED, of Illinois, said 2 months ago that 
there is an understanding for the Senate to 
act first, but the Senate is reluctant to act. 

The January report of the advisory com- 
mission pointed out that salaries of Members 
of Congress and Federal jurists have not kept 
pace with the greatly increased responsibil- 
ities and workloads of their offices; that pri- 
vate industry paid larger salaries to men in 
positions of less responsibility, and salaries 
of legislators and jurists lagged far behind 
the increase in the cost of living. 

However, the timorous in the Congress on 

th sides of the Capitol keep casting anx- 

eyes at the November balloting. 
Whether they will overcome their fear of re- 
prisal should the pay raises be approved re- 
mains to be seen. 


[From the Boston Globe of February 20, 
1954] 


JUDICIAL SALARIES 


Congress’ hesitating about pay increases 
for its Members in an election year may 
leave Federal judges’ salaries unchanged, 
since the two proposals are tied together in 
a bill pending in Congress now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL’s support of Baily 
Aldrich, of Cambridge, for the newly created 
fifth Federal judgeship in Massachusetts 
calls attention again to the inadequacy of 
Judges’ salaries today and the financial sacri- 
fice which able lawyers in private practice 
must make when they ascend the bench. 

District Judges like those of the tax court 
and the customs court now receive $15,000 a 
year, on which they pay income tax. They 
have no pension system for widows, though 
they are named for life. The Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries rece 
ommended an increase of $15,500, with a 
provision for a contributory pension for the 
widow. 

The commission reminded the public that 
“to obtain judges of the necessary stature, 
their compensation must be such as to at- 
tract the ablest members of the legal pro- 
fession from private practice without asking 
too great a financial sacrifice.” 

As things stand now it often is necessary 
to have private income to supplement a judi- 
cial salary. But this is not the best way of 
qualifying for public service. Even if Con- 
gress does not want to raise its own pay this 
year, it should tonsider seriously the matter 
of some increase of judicial salaries. 


[From the Sayre (Pa.) Times of April 19, 
1954] 


oe 
Goop Move HEetp Up 


The reluctance of Members of Congress to 
vote pay raises for themselves in an election 
year—coupled with some inept planning in 
tying together two objectives in one legisla- 
tive measure—is holding up a projected pay 
raise for the Federal judiciary. 

An 18-member advisory commission au- 
thorized by Congress at the close of the 1953 
session filed its report on January 15. It 
recommended an increase in congressional 
salaries from $15,000 (including a $2,500 ale 
lowance plus tax benefits) to $27,000 a year, 
It called also for boosts in the salaries of the 
Vice President and Speaker of the House, and 
increases for the Federal judiciary to range 
from $12,500 a year for district judges te 
$14,500 a year for Supreme Court judges. 
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The commission report noted that salaries 
of Congressmen and Federal jurists had not 
kept pace with the greatly increased respon- 
sibilities and workloads of their offices, that 
private industry paid larger salaries to get 
men of less responsibility, and that salaries 
of legislators and jurists lagged far behind 
increases in the cost of living. 

All of these points were well made—both 
as to Congressmen and judges. 

When the commission report was trans- 
lated in to a legislative bill, the pay of both 
classes of officials was embodied in one meas- 
ure. But Congressmen are unwilling to go 
before the voters in their home districts this 
year and say that they have just increased 
their own salaries. 

So for that reason—which 1s strictly poli- 
tics, but proper for Congressmen insofar as 
it affects themselves, if they so wish it—the 
badly needed revision of judicial salaries has 
been stymied. There is little prospect of 
action this session on the joint bill. But 
there still is time for the introduction of 
new legislation, separating the two classes of 
officials—and the pay hike for the courts 
should be thus separated from the balance 
the measure and passed, regardless of acti 
on the rest of the program. 





{From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
February 22, 1954] 


SaLaRy INCREASES 


The Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries has recommended to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and to the Congress that 
there be a readjustment of congressional and 
judicial salaries to correct inequities of long 
standing, a readjustment which, if adopted, 
would cost the taxpayers $4,527,302 a year for 
Members of Congress, and $2,981,491 a year 
for Federal judges. 

In these days of billion dollar expenditures 
on the part of Government, the cost of the 
contemplated salary readjustment does not 
seem excessive: Actually, we know that 
many fine citizens who would be of inestima- 
ble value to the Nation if they were in Con- 
gress or Senate feel that they cannot afford to 
hold office. 

After all, we want top brains in Govern- 
ment—and the cost of salaries and adequate 
remuneration woud be small compared to 
what they would save us in the long run. 


[From the Kansas City Star of April 20, 1954) 
In FAIRNESS TO THE JUDICIARY 


It now appears that adequate pay for Fed- 
eral judges will go by default and mainly 
because this happens to be an election year. 
Members of the Federal judiciary are not 
concerned ahgut the election but the Mem- 
bers of Congress are, and that makes the 
difference. 


Proposed salary increases for the judges 
were recommended by a special commission 
last January. Similar increases were recom- 
mended for Congress Members. Neither 
group had received a pay advance for 8 years, 
a period of inflation and higher living costs. 
The intention was to adjust the compensa- 
tion of both groups accordingly, increasing 
the amounts from $15,000 to $27,500 for 
Congress Members and Federal district 
judges. The higher scale of pay for Mem- 
bers of the Supreme and appeals courts 
would be adjusted on a similar principle. 

But Congress must vote all the increases 
and its Members are reluctant to do it 
through fear of criticism for raising their 
Own pay in a campaign year. They might 
separate the two proposals and act for the 
judiciary alone. Still there is no evidence 
of such a move. Congress, however, has 
voted its Members increased pension bene- 
fits. So why should it hold out on the 
judges? 
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[From the San Bernardino Daily Sun of 
March 19, 1954] 


BETTER COMPENSATION 


A number of Congressmen have been 
rather reluctant to go along with the pro- 
posed pay increase for themselves, the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, and all 
the Federal judiciary. 

They point out that this is a rather poor 
time—what with the administration espous- 
ing an economy program—to vote themselves 
more money. 

However, the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, made up of represent- 
atives from agriculture, labor, and business 
and the professions, has offered some potent 
arguments for a pay boost. 

The report it issued notes that adjust- 
ments in compensation of Federal judges 
and Members of Congress have been made 
on the average once in 20 years. In other 
words, their compensation, in comparison to 
that in private industry and practice, has 
lagged behind the times. 

There was an observation on the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. In 
line with the suggestions by the Hoover 
group, the compensation for other employees 
of the Federal Government has been ad- 
justed upward five times since the last salary 
increase for Congressmen and members of 
the Federal judiciary. Although made 5 
years ago, the Hoover recommendations for 
pay increases to Federal judges and Con- 
gressmen were not followed. 

It perhaps should be pointed out that the 
duties of judges and Congressmen are in- 
comparably more complex than they were 
20 years ago. This is largely due to the tre- 
mendous expansion of the powers and juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. 

With that in mind, and also remembering 
that the Commission had a number of task 
forces study every phase of the problem, 
here are the proposed salaries for a fair and 
reasonable compensation for the principal 
offices in the judicial and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government: 

Chief Justice of the United States, $40,000; 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$39,500; Vice President, $40,000; Speaker of 
the House, $40,000; Members of Congress, 
$27,500; judges of the United States courts 
of appeals, $30,500; judges of the United 
States Court of Claims, $30,500; Judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States, $27,500; 
judges of the court of military appeals, 
$30,500; judges of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, $30,500; judges 
of the United States customs court, $27,500; 
and judges of the United States district 
courts, $27,500. 

Those would represent increases of $14,500 
for the Supreme Court justices, $13,000 for 
circuit judges, $12,500 for district judges, 
$12,500 for Congressmen. But take out the 
tax bite and the increases range from $7,755 
for the Supreme Court justices to $8,494 for 
the lawmakers. 

What would the increase cost the taxpayer? 

The report figures the gross annual amount 
of the raises for the Members of Congress 
would be $6,622,500. But they would pay 
taxes on that, making the net cost to the 
Government $4,527,302. 

The net cost of the increases for the jus- 
tices and judges would be $2,981,491. 

Broken down further, the increases would 
constitute one one-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. 

In a sort of aside, the report also recom- 
mends consideration of pensions for the 
widows and dependents of the officials con- 
sidered in the study. It also suggests the ad- 
visability of pensions for former Presidents 
and Vice Presidents and their surviving 
widows and dependents. 

The Commission’s points are well taken. 
It is particularly on the mark in its observa- 


i 
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tion that even these increases would not en 
able the officials to maintain a standarg oe 
living comparable to that enjoyed before 
World War II by those persons in the Same 
posts. ; 


— 


[From the Galesburg (Tll.) Register of Apri] 
19, 1954] 


HicHer Pay ror JUDGES STALLED 


The reluctance of Members of Congress to 
vote themselves more pay in an election year 
is holding up a projected pay raise for the 
Federal judiciary whose compensation has 
been coupled in pending legislation with that 
of the legislative branch. 

An 18-member advisory commission ay. 
thorized by Congress at the close of the 1953 
session filed its report on January 15. }; 
recommended an increase in congressional] 
salaries from $15,000 (including a $2,500 a). 
lowance plus tax benefits) to $27,500 a year, 
It called also for boosts in salaries of the 
Vice President and Speaker of the House anq 
increases for the Federal judiciary to range 
from $12,500 a year for district judges tg 
$14,500 a year for Supreme Court Justices. 

The original bill to set up the Commission 
would have required that Congress act on its 
recommendations within 60 days, but this 
provision was eliminated before final passage, 
However, the bill did require the Commis. 
sion to report by January 15 and more than 
~ days have now elapsed since its report was 

ed. 

A bill to put the Commission's recom. 
mendations into effect was promptly intro- 
duced in the House by Chairman Rexp (Re- 
publican, Illinois) of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and referred to his committee. But Rr 
said on.February 27 that the committee has 
an understanding that it will “let the Senate 
act first.” The entire House is to be elected 
this year; only about a third of the Senate 
must face the voters in 1954. 

Over on the Senate side, there !s reluc- 
tance to act because the House has in effect 
obtained a $7,500 bonus for all Members of 
Congress. A bill passed by the Senate in 
1953 would have liberalized pension benefits 
for legislative employees only. Benefits for 
Members of Congress, somewhat larger than 
those in the final bill, were tacked on in the 
House this year, without debate and without 
a record vote. The conference report was 
adopted by the Senate, 61 to 30, after the 
benefits had been pared somewhat. It was 
Senator Wiu1aMs, Republican, of Delaware, 
who protested that the new benefits 
amounted to a “bonus of $7,500 for all par- 
ticipants.” 

Still another bill on the Senate Calendar 
would provide a flat $10,000 across-the-board 
increase for members of Congress, and com- 
parable increases in judges’ salaries. Intro- 
duced by Senator McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, it was reported to the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee in 1953, but has not 
been called up for action. 

The January report of the advisory com- 
mission pointed out that salaries of Members 
of Congress and Federal jurists had not kept 
pace with the greatly increased responsibili- 
ties and workloads of their offices, that pri- 
vate industry paid larger salaries to men in 
positions of less responsibility, that salaries 
of legislators and jurists had lagged far be- 
hind the increase in the cost of living. The 
final report was unanimous, though some 
members of the commission had voted for 
larger and some for smaller increases thal 
were finally recommended. 





[From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 
21, 1954] 
JUDICIAL Pay 
For more than 8 months now, a report 
urging salary increases for Congressmen and 
Federal Judges has received little legislative 
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sttention, The report filed January 15 rec- 
ommended raises of $12,500 for Members of 
the House and Senate, and increases ranging 
from $12,500 for United States district Judges 
yp to $14,500 for Supreme Court Justices. 

‘Election-year reluctance is the reason for 
inaction. In the House, Chairman Reep, 
republican, of Illinois, of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill to put the recom- 
mendations into effect. It was referred to 
pis committee, which has indicated it will 
pot act until the Senate does. 

While all House Members face reelection 
this year, only a third of the Senate Members 
do. But the Senate has not gone even as 
far as the House on the report, 

some fair and telling reasons were offered 
jn support of pay increases. The salaries 
nave not kept pace either with the rising 
cost of living or the increased responsibilities 
and work loads of these offices; private indus- 
try pays larger salaries to men with lesser 
responsibilities. 

From a public standpoint, the principal 
argument in favor of higher salaries for leg- 
jslators and judges is that better pay would 
attract better men and compensate ade- 
quately good men already there. 

Congressional timidity on this issue is un- 
derstandable, but if Congress lacks the 
courage to raise its own standards by raising 
its own pay, it should at least have the cour- 
age to grant the much-needed increases to 
the Federal judiciary. There is no reason 
why election-year fears should deprive our 
Federal Judges of the adequate compensation 
long overdue them or discourage the eleva- 
tion to the bench of able men who cannot, 
for good reasons, make the financial sacrifice 
now necessary. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts.made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI, 
Columbia, July 29, 1954. 
The Honorable WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to commend you for ycur efforts 
in behalf of the public against the recently 
passed atomic energy bill. Two more years 
of this administration and we, the public, 
won't have anything left to give away. 

Another thing for which I should like to 
commend you, is your uncanny knack, mani- 
fested some 2-years ago, for smelling a rat, 
and consequently leaving the Republican 
Party behind you. I hope your constituents 
feel the same way about it. 

Maybe things will set themselves right 
some day. We can still hope, anyway, 
especially as long as the Senate has at least 
some Members who remember that they are 
supposed te be serving the public interest, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp R. CorNWALL. 
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TAHKANTIA, OKLA. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I enjoyed you very 
much on the Youth Wants to Know pro- 
gram this afternoon. 

Keep plugging for we farmers. We need 
it. The Eisenhower administration has put 
both me and my husband hunting jobs this 
winter. We thought we were good success- 
ful farmers but we found our acreage cut too 
much to pay for the land and high-priced 
equipment and keep four children fed, 
clothed, and in school. It’s hard for us to 
keep from hating Mr. Benson because we 
died a little when we had to sell our farm. 
Our hopes and prayers are for an adminis- 
tration next time that understands the 
problems of the farmers. It is not only us, 
although by being in debt we were hit par- 
ticularly hard, but our neighbors are all 
tightening their belts. 

I only know one family in Oregon but I’m 
sending along a letter to remind them to 
never forget a vote for you when the time 
comes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp Scott. 





KLAMATH FALLs, OreG., July 27, 1954. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I read your re- 
port within and I vdry much appreciate your 
fight for the people and against tyranny 
in high places. Give it to them. Oh, how 
I wish Tom Paine was here to help us. Down 
with tyranny. 

Yours in this fight for justice. 

J. P. Wirtn. 
Loca 1090, 
FURNITURE WorKERS UNION, 
Portland, Oreg., July 29, 1954. 
The Honorable WayYNE Morsg, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It is with heavy heart that 
I read of the defeat of the liberal Senators 
who joined together to fight for the people 
of this great Nation on the atomic energy 
bill. I can, however, take heart in the 
thought that if it had not been for yourself 
and several others it could have been many 
times worse. 

I want in behalf of my local union to 
thank you for the splendid fight that you 
waged on our interests. If it is common 
practice I would like to have you pass on 
ta the others that joined you in the fight 
our most heartfelt thanks. 

Senator Morse, I know that you are a very 
busy man and it may be too much to ask 
but if it is at all possible I would like to 
have you send me as much of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD as you can on the debate of 
the atomic energy bill. 

Again I say, good work well done and more 
of it is what this country needs. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES L. SHELLY, 
Business Agent. 


_—— 


SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 
The Honorable Warne Morsg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: This is just a brief note to 
express my thanks for the reports which you 
send out periodically to keep your constitu- 
ency informed. I have read them with great 
interest and trust you will Keep me on your 
mailing list. 

I would like to give a brief expression of 
my opinion on some of the measures before 
you. You may take them for what they are 
worth, : 

Public power: As a Christian clergyman I 
believe that natural resources are given to 
all the people by their Creator and I am 
therefore opposed to the power policies of 
the present administration. I appreciate 
your efforts in this regard, 
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Wiretapping: As one whose vocation is de- 
pendent upon maintenance of freedom of 
speech and thought I am deeply concerned 
with efforts to make wiretapping a legal pro- 
cedure. This invasion of one’s private life 
is too closely related to Hitlerian tactics and 
the methods of the NKVD to find a place in 
the United States of America of the founding 
fathers and the lovers of freedom (not just 
economic freedom). 

Atomic energy: Again I reiterate my belief 
that God has endowed all his creatures with 
the natural resources. I resent the attempts 
of certain big business enterprises to usurp 
what rightly belongs to all the people. 

One hundred and sixty-acre limitation: 
The same as above. Unless something dras- 
tic is done to prevent the land grab of large 
corporations and the decline in the number 
of the family farms we shall soon find our- 
selves living in a feudal-type society. Free- 
dom and the possibility (as well as the right) 
of owning land go hand in hand. You will 
continue, I trust, to attack those measures 
which continudlly threaten the small land- 
owner. 

Polygraph: I have been concerned for sev- 
eral years about the prestige of the so-called 
lie detectors. Many scientists have been 
skeptical about the reliability of this infer- 
nal device. Here again we have an infringe- 
ment upon the dignity of the human person. 
The use of the polygraph is little more than 
a duplication of the ancient trial by ordeal. 
I hope you can do something to discredit this 
damnable practice. 

Filibustering: While I heartily endorse 
your stand on atomic energy, I cannot en- 
dorse filibustering tactics. I do hope that 
the move to give away atomic power to pri- 
vate corporations can be blocked. I do not 
think the filibuster is the proper means. We 
have all seen some of the finest legislation 
blocked by these tactics in the past. We 
cannot allow this means of blocKing bad 
legislation unless we also admit the possibil- 
ity of blocking good legislation. In a democ- 
racy such as ours, it is my belief that we must 
allow the peopie’s representatives to exer- 
cise their authority by majority rule. I be- 
lieve this even when I think that the people 
are acting like hysterical fools and when 
they elect scoundrels to represent them. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED STENNER. 





PorTLAND, Orec., July 28, 1954. 
Hon, Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: My family circle and I are 
proud of you for the manhood you have 
shown in the fight for the people's rights 
to not let this giveaway of the atomic secrete 
and rights be sold down the river. Other 
countries will buy their rights and we will 
be fighting our own secrets. Also $12 billion 
of the workingman’'s money going down the 
drain. 

I am writing President Eisenhower. 

I am going to do some campaigning this 
summer and fall; something I have never 
undertaken before, this unreasonable tax 
that’s put on the working class, this give- 
away to the rich, is beyond my power to take 
without a protest. 

I still receive your letters and information, 
Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Lowers. 
LAKEVIEW, OreEG., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MoksE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The news just came 
that you once more held the floor all night, 
We began to worry, not that the roses wither, 
but fear you are overdoing. Please take care 
of yourself, and manage to get adequate rest. 
You know out hefe you are considered one 
of our greatest assets. We appreciate you 
for your true Americanism and national 
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honor. Which are altogether too scarce these 
days. We find ourselves wishing you’d sent 
their old giveaway bill back to committee in 
the night. But of course you know best. 

Because you are a part of the America we 
love most, we send our love and best wishes 
to you and family and may the dear Lord 
bless and keep you, is our prayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. PIERSON, 
Clodhopper farmers, Lake County. 





Coos Bay, Orec., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I think you are doing a wonder- 
ful job. I wish I could vote for you for 
President. 

Please send copies of your speeches and 
let me Know if there is any way I can help. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. G. RUSSELL, 





SUNLAND, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I don’t know what 
we would do if it wasn’t for you and our good 
old Roosevelt Democrats. All we heard dur- 
ing Truman's last term was impeach some- 
one. All the wonderful things that were done 
to benefit all our people under President 
Roosevelt and President Truman are being 
killed or given away to private interests now. 
We are proud of men like you and we thank 
you so much for the fine work you are doing 
and have done. We are against the Eisen- 
hower atomic bill. I think those Republicans 
who are in favor of all these “giveaway” bills 
are trying to kill our wonderful TVA and 
give atomic energy to the big interests is 
something I cannot forgive Eisenhower for. 

More power to you, Senator, and may the 
good Lord give you good health and many, 
many years more. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora M. GLazer. 


Newport News, Va., July 28, 1954. 
The Honorable Wa¥NE Morse, 
Senator From Oregon. 

Dear Sm: I hereby express to you my sin- 
eere appreciation of the great efforts which 
you made in the Senate against the atomic 
bin. 

To me the atomic bill is comparable to 
the tidelands oil giveaway. I am much con- 
eerned about when it is all going to be 
stopped. 

Sincerely yours, ~ 
J. Grant HEBBLE. 
Seasrwe, Carrr., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I worked on citizens’ 
movement for American Falls Dam and un- 
derstand the importance of your efforts to 
stem the greedy gobble program of this ad- 
ministration. Water power is bad enough 
but this atom power grab is unspeakable. 

More strength to you. 

Thankfully yours, 
ETrHELYN GOODMAN 
(Mrs. W. W. Goodman). 

I was secretary, Idaho Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. We organized Western States Rec- 
lamation Association. 

Curcaco, ILL, July 29, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morsr. 

My Dear Sm: I think you are to be con- 
gratulated on the great success of your ef- 
forts to secure for all the people benefits 
from public control of atomic energy in the 
power field. 

I am sure the tremendous effort and pas- 
sion you put into the issue you will find 
very worthwhile, not only you but other 
Senators with you who had a part in this 
effort. 

Yours sincerely, 
Davip J. VaRNER. 
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Sr. Pererspurc, Fra., July 29, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just a note Senator, 
to express my appreciation and thanks for 
the gallant, courageous fight you waged and 
led against the Eisenhower atomic energy 
giveaway bill. 

You have been referred to in the press as 
the real leader of the Democrats in this bat- 
tle. The Democrats could not have fumbled 
onto a better man. 

It must seem very discouraging and hope- 
less to you at times Senator Morsz, but try 
not to be disheartened. I think it was 
Woodrow Wilson that once said, “I would 
rather fail in a cause that will someday suc- 
ceed, then suceed in a cause that shall some- 
day fail.” 

Again Senator, thanks, and kindest re- 
gards. / 
Sincerely yours, 

ALBERT F. JOHNSON, JF. 
Batre Creex, Micu., July 28, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne Morse and others, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want to commend you and 
others for your noble effort to keep out the 
strangling road-block to TVA’s development. 

I am among those who oppose the ad- 
ministration giveaway to a select coterie 
of public pillagers the best of what is left to 
give away. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER STEVENS. 
Srark & De Mayo, 
Patterson, N. J. 
Senator WaYNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: May I commend you 
upon your valiant stand against insurmount- 
able odds. I have read your remarks in the 
Recorp and they were wonderful. 

You have rendered our beloved country a 

distinguished service. May God bless you. 

CaRROLL J. STARK, 
An American Democrat. 
BmNAMWOOD, Wis., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Independent, Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hownoras_e Sm: I wish to compliment you 
on your recent fight in the Senate. I think 
you did a very good job. Hope you feel O. KE. 
after your ordeal. 

I do hope you will vote to keep our boys 
from going to fight where it is useless; I be- 
lieve your ideas are correct and wish you 
lots of success. 

Yours truly, 
Dare J. CANNON. 
JuLy 23, 1954. 

HonoraBLe SENATOR Morse: I congratulate 
you on your courageous fight against the ad- 
ministration bill. 

The character of your activity in the past 
years has created an emotion that tran- 


JuLyY 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sewator Morse: I very much appre- 


i 
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I also appreciate your pointing out the 
warmongering of the Republican Party as re. 
ported today in the Daily News. This coun. 
try is much in debt to your one-man Inde. 
pendent Party. I hope the voters wil) be 
smart enough to realize it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLarrE SMITH 
Mrs. Alan W. Smith. 
Warrier, Catir. 
WasHIncTon, D. C., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: No doubt some of 
the smoke is beginning to rise from the 
battlefield on the Senate floor after yester. 
day’s session. 

Thank you very much for your hard work 
and your fight for what is right. This took 
courage and physical stamina. As the years 
go by I see so many fail to fight for a 
principle—seemingly only interested in the 
expedient thing to do, which brings the pay- 
off sooner or later. Cause and effect con- 
tinue to work. 


You, as an individual, have grown in moral 
stature because you proved the courage of 
your convictions, although the people have 
= on the administration’s atomic energy 

im 


I am not one of your Oregon constituents, 
but just a member of the human race that 
Owes you a thank you for your fight on this 
atomic bill, as well as the giveaway oil and 
other challenges you have met. 

Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH MCCLENE Conn. 


ALAMEDA, CaLir,, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The great majority of 
American people support your patriotic and 
courageous fight to protect the best interests 
of our great country in the development of 
atomic power. 

History will award you the high place you 
deserve for this and other splendid batties 
in behalf of our country. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH M. SuLLivan, 
JULY 29, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: A good job well done 
on atomic energy bill. 

heep it up. 

Anxious to read full text of your talks in 
Recorp on atomic energy bill. 


If possible would appreciate recent copies 
- Recorp for days you discussed the mat- 

r. 

I follow with interest, and respect your 
my and work with considerable admira- 

on. 

Sincerely, 
EvuGENE T. FErrar. 

GuLen Rock, N. J. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE: I wish I could ade- 
quately express my admiration for your 
splendid fight against the Republican ad- 
ministration’s giveaway atomic-energy bill. 
It is depressing to see the fight was lost. I 
realize that even so, your stand helped 
eliminate some of the worst features of the 
bill, but I am very despondent over the 
showing my own party made. 

I wish I could also think of some brave 
platitudes to taken away the sting of defeat, 
like “the fight has just begun” or “a Demo- 
cratic victory will change everything.” But 
all this aside, I felt you should know that 
your stand won my approval, and I hope the 
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future will prove me wrong and you, even- 


tually, right. 
Sincerely, 





Murray H. Gerson. 
Venice, CALIF. 
JULY 28, 1954. 
pear SENATOR Morse: Just a word of ap- 
preciation and applause for your gallant 


ht. 
Sincerely, 
HAROLD and DoroTHy ISRAEL, 

MoyLaN, Pa. 

MIDLAND, MicH., July 29, 1954. 

Deak SENATOR MorsE: I wish to send you 
our sincere thanks for your recent fight on 
pehalf of the majority of the American 

blic. 

P without you and some of your fellow 
senators, the rest of us liberals throughout 
this country would be very, very discour- 
aged. 
Thanks again, 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E, GRABIEL, 

Deak Sm: Thank you so much for trying 
to save the United States for all the people. 
Don't ever quit and say it is not worth while, 
someday people will understand the mean- 
ing of statesmanship. Keep up. the fight 
always, and may God bless and keep you. 

Yours truly, 
Vicror J. BUSKIRK. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Tosa, OKLA., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want te express to you my 
very great appreciation of the effort you are 
making to defeat the proposed atomic energy 
bill, which is clearly a rich gift to the public 
utilities. 

Iam a Democrat by birth and training but 
deeply regret that so many of our so-called 
Democratic Senators do not have the intesti- 
nal fortitude to stand up and help you fight 
for the decent things that are so essential 
to the well being of all the peoples of the 
Nation. I have not always agreed with your 
views, but on most matters you are a real 
defender. 

May you long live and fight for those 
things that we so desperately need to make 
this a Nation of which we can always be 
proud. Thanks for your fine efforts and 
may enough Senators eventually wake up 
and help you so that right may prevail. 

Most respectfully yours, 
C. C. SmirH. 

P. S—Please do not take the time and 
trouble to reply, I fully realize the pressure 
you are under, therefore, do not want you to 
take any time from your efforts. 





Sovereignty for West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans who recall- their history of 
Europe look upon the partition of Ger- 
many into East and West as a weird po- 
litical anomaly which cannot endure. 
We think in terms of the natural affili- 
ations of the German people, their his- 
toric ties, their common boundaries, and 
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the artificial separation imposed by the 
Communists upon the country. All of 
us expect that, ultimately, by one means 
or another, unification will be achieved. 

France looks upon the German situa- 
tion through entirely different glasses. 
She remembers aggressions in the days 
of Bismarck, Wilhelm II, and Adolf Hit- 
ler. Germany is not regarded as a stable 
ally in Paris. And the French are not 
too deeply interested in the establish- 
ment of a strong Germany as a possible 
buffer against aggressive communism 
because France does not expect to fight 
Communist expansionism any more than 
she fought Nazi expansionism, down to 
the last ditch. 

In this tightrope situation, our Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is urging 
recognition of West Germany sover- 
eignty by the United States. Such a 
step would force France’s hand on the 
whole problem of European security and 
would stimulate German efforts to 
achieve its own salvation. It would be 
a bold move in a timid world, and bold- 
ness by the West may be the one effective 
answer to terrorism by the Soviets. 





“The Committee for an Effective 
Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the audacity of man with money seek- 
ing to control the Congress of the United 
States has descended to a new low. This 
fact has just been revealed in the pres- 
ent debate in the Senate over the Flan- 
ders Resolution. 

“The Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress” is the phony name of a group of 
rich men who seek not an effective Con- 
gress, but a defective one—one that will 
be subservient to them. 

Mr. Speaker, the public is not being 
fooled by these men who have hired 
Washington lobbyists to do a hatchet job 
on Senator McCartuy. Their “con 
game” is out in the open and it will fail. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article on this subject 
by Mr. Jack Steele: 

Tue MEN BEHIND FLANDERS 
(By Jack Steele) 

An organization which raises campaign 
funds for liberal Members of Congress— 
most of them Democrats—is providing most 
of the lobbying steam behind the Flanders 
resolution to censure Senator JosEPpH R. Mc- 
CarTuy, Republican, of Wisconsin. 

The group is the National Committee for 
an Effective Congress, with headquarters at 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Its board 
of advisers is liberally sprinkled with the 
mames of former New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers. 

(It is not to be confused with the Commit- 
tee for Strengthening Congress—a group 
which takes no part in elections but tries to 
improve congressional procedure.) 

The Committee for an Elective Congress 
has been active behind the scenes for sev- 
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eral weeks in behalf of the Flanders resolu- 
tion. 

Its officidls have been advising Senator 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
on strategy. 

It has opened a Washington office at the 
Carrpll Arms Hotel, adjacent to the Capitol 
(which also happens to be a hangout for 
McCarthy supporters.) 

It solicited and released the endorsements 
of 23 prominent citizens for the Flanders 
resolution. The list was headed by Paul G. 
Hoffman, former chairman of the Citizens 
for Eisenhower movement. 

Its staff members have been buttonholing 
Senators to win their votes for the Flanders 
resolution. 

Some of those buttonholed have received 
campaign funds from this committee since 
it was set up in 1948 with the purpose of 
helping elect what it considered deserving 
Members of Congress. 

The committee’s pressure campaign for 
the Flanders resolution has aroused the ire 
of Senators on both sides of the issue. 

Republican Leader Wrtut1am F. KNOWLAND, 
of California, had this group in mind when 
he charged a few days ago that the CIO and 
the Americans for Democratic Action were 
the real sponsors of the Flanders resolution. 

(The committee is not allied with the 
CIO or ADA but usually supports about the 
same list of congressional candidates.) 

Other GOP leaders, including Senator 
Homer Fercuson, of Michigan, put chief 
blame on the committee for forcing a show- 
down on the McCarthy issue. 

Some Democrats who favor the Flanders 
resolution admit privately they are incensed 
aver the committee’s activities. 

They say they have been “put on the 
spot’’—pressured to vote for the Flanders 
resolution by a group which contributed to 
their campaign chests. 

Robert E. Sherwood, dramatist and one- 
time speechwriter for the late President 
Roosevelt, was chairman of the committee 
until recently. He is now a member of the 
advisory board. The present acting chair- 
man is Sidney H. Scheuer, a New York textile 
broker. 


Other advisory board members include 
Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, former head of 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
who often has tangled with Senator Mc- 
CartHy; Arthur M. Schlesinger, historian, 
whose son was an adviser to Adlai E. Steven- 
son in the last campaign; James Roosevelt, 
now a Democratic candidate for Congress 
from California, and Robert R. Nathan, a 
one-time New Deal braintruster. 


Committee officials who have been working 
here for the Flanders resolution include 
Maurice Rosenblatt, a Washington lobbyist 
and public relations man; William Frye, one- 
time press agent for the Defense Depart- 
ment, and George E. Agree, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, 





Tenth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Warsaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the 10th anniversary 
of the Battle of Warsaw. This state- 
ment commemorates one of the bravest 
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uprisings in the history of man, and also 
condemns one of the foulest betrayals in 
the history of man. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT. BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Tomorrow, August 1, is the 10th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Warsaw. It is the 
anniversary of one of the bravest, most he- 
roic uprisings in the history of man. It is 
also the anniversary of one of the foulest 
betrayals in all of man’s long history. 

The Communists are adept in betrayal; it 
is their stock in trade. 

The Warsaw uprising was instigated by 
the Russian Communist high command. 
On July 31, 1944, the Russian armies were 
within a few miles of the tortured city, and 
the shelling of the Germans could easily be 
heard. On that evening, the Russians con- 
tinued their radio appeals for an uprising 
within the city, and announced a general 
attack from their positions a few miles to the 
east. 

At once, the Polish underground went into 
action. As the brave General Bor described 
it, “in 15 minutes an entire city of a million 
inhabitants was engulfed in the fight..* * * 
The battle for the city was on.” 

The carnage was indescribable. 

Immediately, the Communist Russian 
radio went silent, the Communist armies 
ceased their attacks and their shelling of the 
Nazi forces, and halted all air activity. They 
simply sat down and waited for the Nazis to 
slaughter the brave Polish underground 
army. The Nazis were not slow to act. 
They moved in the Herman Goering Division, 
two 8S. S. tank divisions, pulled up artillery, 
cut the city into pockets, and started a me- 
thodical slaughter of the Polish people. 

The Russian Communist armies and air 
forces made no move to relieve the Polish 
underground army of General Bor. Men, 
women, children fought bitterly, street by 
street and house by house; buried the dead 
insomuch as possible; cooked and delivered 
meals to the men at the rifles; tended the 
wounded who piled up in cellars and houses. 
Virtually the only weapons the Poles had 
with which to fight the Nazi tanks, artillery, 
and Luftwaffe were rifies, revolvers, and 
bottles filled with gasoline. 

Meanwhile, the Warsaw radio made re- 
peated appeals for help. The Communist 
armies did not budge. 

In Churchill’s Triumph and Tragedy a 
special chapter—The Martyrdom of War- 
saw—is devoted to this betrayal. Repeatedly 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt ap- 
pealed to Marshal Stalin to set his armies in 
motion to relieve the city. He refused. Then 
they sought permission for the British- 
American Air Forces to make air drops of 
ammunition, food, medicine, and guns to 
the underground forces. In order to accom- 
plish this, because of the distances involved, 
it was necessary to obtain Stalin’s permis- 
sion to fiy on and land for refueling of the 
planes behind the Soviet lines. ° 

This, Marshal Stalin bluntly refused, not 
once but many times. In Churchill's vol- 
ume, one may read the series of urgent ap- 
peals to the Communist Marshal Stalin. 

Not once did the Communists lift so much 
as a single rifle to support the uprising they 
had instigated. It soon became apparent 
that they were guilty of the most degrad- 
ing perfidy; they were waiting for the Nazis 
to slaughter off the real resistance and pa- 
triotic leaders of the Polish peoples. Then, 
with the heart of Polish patriotism crushed, 
they would be free to impress on the Polish 
people their own puppet Lublin Communist 
controlled government. 

The battle was being waged above ground 
and even in the sewers of the city. On 
September 4, the brave women of Warsaw 
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broadcast a message to the Vatican. I want 
to repeat a part of it here: 

“For 3 weeks, while defending our fortress, 
we have lacked food and medicine. Warsaw 
is in ruins. The Germans are killing the 
wounded in hospitals. * * * The Rusisan 
armies which have been for 3 weeks at the 
gates of Warsaw have not advanced a 
step. * * * God alone is with us.” 

Churchill said of the Communists: 

“They wished to have the non-Communist 
Poles destroyed to the full, but also to keep 
alive the idea they were going to their 
rescue.” 

One of the last broadcasts before the War- 
saw radio was silenced and the slaughter 
completed tells the entire story: 

“This is the stark truth. We were treated 
worse than Hitler’s satellites, worse than 
Italy, Rumania, Finland. May God, who is 
just, pass judgment on the terrible injustice 
suffered by the Polish nation, and may He 
punish accordingly all those who are guilty.” 

After more than 2 months of the bitterest 
fighting, the resistance was crushed—with- 
out a single act of the Russians to help the 
brave underground army. 

Of the 40,000 men and women of the un- 
derground army, 15,000 were killed. Nearly 
200,000 persons were wounded. Ten thou- 
sand Nazis were killed, 7,000 were missing, 
and 9,000 wounded. A mortal blow had been 
struck at the Germans, weakening them in 
the front of the Russian armies, but at a 
terrible cost. 

I want to quote the final lines of 
Churchill's recital. 

“When the Russians entered the city 3 
months later, they found little but shattered 
streets and the unburied dead. Such was 
their liberation of Poland, where they now 
rule. But this cannot be the end of the 
story.” 

In remembering this 10th anniversary of 
the Battle of Warsaw, let us forget neither 
the Communist treachery against their own 
ally, nor Churchill’s final statement: 

“This cannot be the end of the story.” 

We must see to it that it will not be. 





Red China Shows Her Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist press throughout the world has 
been ranting in uninterrupted ecstasy 
over the Indochinese surrender ever 
since it took place. Like fanatics drunk 
with new power, they have been urging 
their followers on to new visions of 
things to come. Britain and France 
were expected to follow up the Indo- 
china peace with overtures looking to- 
ward the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, but the reaction of in- 
ternational communism has given pause 
even to Churchill and Mendes-France. 

But nothing said or done at Geneva 
is likely to have more influence than 
the ruthless shooting down of a British 
airliner over international waters, and 
the attacks upon American planes 
searching for survivors by the Chinese 
Communists. The arrogance with which 
Red China has treated the situation is 
enough to shock the most cynical diplo- 
mat. Peiping has warned the United 
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States to stop our “provocations” or 
“suffer the consequences.” Peiping has 
also told the British to limit their search 
for the destroyed airliner to one plane 

This is the answer of Red China t, 
the demonstrations of conciliation and 
good will which were most markeq on 
the part of Churchill and Anthony Eden, 
at the Geneva meetings. Give the Com. 
munists an inch, and they will reach for 
a@ mile. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to. 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28, 1954. 

Dear SenaTor: My deepest thanks to you 
for your devotion to your country and to the 
best interests of all the people. 

I and many of my friends followed your 
valiant efforts to keep the atomic-energy re- 
sources in the hands of the tax-paying citi- 
zens who made it possible. We can only hope 
that the loss is not trretrievable. 

With best wishes and deep appreciation 
for all you do to keep democracy at work, 

Sincerely, 





BerTHa 8S. GRvUENBERG. 
(Mrs. Fred K. P.) 
Vista, Carr, 
Hon. WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Words cannot express our 
appreciation of your gallant fight to prevent 
the power grab that this administration is 
attempting to railroad through Congress. 

Would to God, that we had more real repre- 
sentation like yourself and your worthy col- 
leagues who are doing so much in this grand 
fight. 

Once again, our prayer and best wishes to 
you and-.your very worthy colleagues for 
success. Don’t give up. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas F. HAstIncs. 
Verna J. HastIncs. 
Wuirrter, Caurr., July 27, 1954 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: The people of the 
United States owe you a great debt of grati- 
tude for the valiant fight you are making in 
their behalf. It is my hope that hundreds 
more take the time to thank you, for you 
should have at least am expression of 
opinion—that is the least that should be 
expected from we, who, while sleeping com- 
fortably in our beds, consider the long hours 
of your day and night vigil, for the good of 
our country. 

We Democrats, in California, are working 
hard to get the truth to the voters. We are 
trying to get precinct workers, in each pre- 
cinct, in Whittier, where the Republican vote 
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js2 to 1. How successful we will be remains 
to be seen. 

Thanking you again with all my heart, 

Sincerely, 
Mase RonDE 
(Mrs. Edward). 
P.S—No acknowledgement of this letter is 
expected. I would not add to your burdens. 
EXECUTIVE HEARING AIDs, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your filibuster is well 
justified and since seeing you on TV there 
are many folks here that believe as you do. 
I don’t suspect you'll have time now to read 
this and your 41st secretary may get to read 
it but anyhow that’s all we can do is say 
hurrah for a good man and a good pur- 

se. 

Sincerely, 
E. G. Darso. 





BEVERLY HILLS, CauiF., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United -States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 


fight. 

“The United States Senate needs more men 
like you. More men with views, ably ex- 
pressed. More men with courage and who 
are not afraid of the ruthless tactics of this 
administration. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Fight for the rights of we, the people. 
Let the Republican Party fird out that there 
are just plain citizens who admire your 
stand and the stand of the other liberal 
men of both parties. 

I wish you luck and admire your courage 
and honesty. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD SKLAAR. 
JULY 28, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a retired Ameri- 
can history teacher I have had time to read 
of your efforts on behalf of our natural re- 
sources. It was a wonderful effort you have 
made and as one American citizen and 
voter I want to thank you for it. 

This struggle began during and after the 
Civil War when Congress began to give 
away most of the natural wealth west of 
the Mississippi River. One great Ameri- 
can historian has written that if our Con- 
gress had leased on reasonable terms our 
natural resources to corporations instead of 
giving them, sometimes dishonestly, the re- 
turns would have paid all the Federal taxes 
from 1865 to 1914. But the “Robber Barons” 
got all this Wealth. 

Keep up the fight until next November's 
election and we may all have a change in 
policy. 

Thanking you again I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry G. WILLMAN, 
Ez-History Teacher, 
New York, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Although I do not live in your 
State and cannot, therefore cast a vote for 
you, I would like to express my admiration 
for you and for the fight you have been 
waging on the atomic energy bill. Even 
those who disagree with you must at least 
respect you for your sheer physical endur- 
ance, 

The fact that the fight was hopeless and 
has been finally lost does not detract in any 
way from your splendid showing and the 
courage with which you fought. More power 
to you, sir, and better luck in future battles 
for the people of this country. 

Sincerely, 
NaTHAN W. Hargis. 
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Wicnira FALLs, Tex., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you for your 
Herculean stand on the atomic energy méas- 
ure in fighting for proper safeguards for 
the public interest. 

I feel that you are upholding the finest 
example of statesmanship that has been ex- 
hibited in the Senate in years. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. NEALE. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 28, 1954. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations. 
Thank you for the fight you made for the 
rights of all the people. 

There are thousands of independent 
voters, and we find it hard to understand 
why Congress too often forgets this fact. 
But, in you, we feel we have a sincere and 
honest representative. 

Again, thank you for your fearless repre- 
sentation. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MartHa I. MATHER. 
WESTFIELD, N. J., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorRSE: I have been follow- 
ing your career ever since you broke with 
your party to support Adlai Stevenson in 
1952. 

I am now attending Georgetown University 
and was fortunate to hear you chastise your 
fellow Senators for their absenteeism from 
the Senate floor one day last spring. 

I am writing now to express my great 
admiration for your defense of the American 
people’s atomic heritage. Sir, you are a 
great credit to the United States Senate and 
@ personal inspiration to me as I hope to 
enter politics myself one day. 

I wish you many more years of service to 
our country. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD COMERFORD. 





BLOOMFIELD, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
The Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washingon, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am unable to express in words 
my gratitude and admiration for you in the 
gallant fight you are conducting on the 
Senate floor. 

I know that God is on your side. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH J. NUSSBAUM. 
Senator W. Morse: 

I am convinced that there are only a few 
who are genuinely and 100 percent interested 
in the welfare of the people over and above 
the welfare of the party and personal wel- 
fare. 

I only wish I could extend or show that 
I personally, as well as many others per- 
sonally appreciate your efforts. 

A. PIETROMONACE, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

BrookKLyYN, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: My family and I wish 
to express our thanks to you for the tremen- 
dous fight you put up to retain public con- 
trol of atomic power. We wish that we had a 
Congress composed of men like you who 
understand the full implications of private 
control and who are really concerned with 
the welfare of the people as against the 
vested interests. 

It has become more and more difficult to 
find public figures who have the courage to 
stand up and speak against the administra- 
tion, despite the fact that it is an admin- 
istration that has done nothing to advance 
the well-being of the majority of citizens. 

Men like you provide much inspiration to 
people who think as you do, but often become 
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apathetic or discouraged in their efforts to 
improve things. 

Many thanks again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RHOpaA HOwarp. 
Los ANGELEs, CaLiF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deark SENATOR: Millions of people are 
thrilled by your heroic fight against. the pro- 
posed atomic steal. Many more throughout 
the world are grateful to you for the exposure 
of the war-mongering Radford-Dulles cabal. 

I salute you for your courage, sincerity, 
and statesmanship. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Morris KOMINSKY. 
JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse. 

Dear Sir: I am thankful for your courage 
and determination to see that the people of 
this country get fair consideration. I hope 
the people of Oregon are beginning to un- 
derstand what you are doing for them, as 
well as the rest of us. 

One of your many admirers, 
Mrs. ALMA Moopy. 

GRANADA HILLs, CaLir. 





San Pernanpo, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We want to thank 
you for the magnificent work you and other 
Senators are doing to protect the interests of 
the people. It renews our faith in humanity. 
It makes us happy to know there are men of 
high principle and courage among us. Wish- 
ing you success in your efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Sawyer. 
Beresrorp, S. Dak., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The warmest con- 
gratulations to you on your latest senatorial 
struggle. What would we do without you? 

“Say not, the struggle naught availeth.” 

Again, thank you. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. C. O. PETERSON. 


— 


PHOENIX, Ar., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: I am now writing to you, 
my very first letter to any national political 
figure. In so doing, permit me to extend to 
you the utmost in congratulations. I admire 
you very much and know many in this im- 
mediate vicinity that do likewise. Keep up 
the good work, for the cause is great, and the 
forgotten man needs you and many more 
like you. Unfortunately, the people as an 
elective group have so seldom the opportu- 
nity of electing men like you to represent 
them. My State of Arizona could well be 
proud to claim you if this were possible. 

May God bless you and keep you. 

With kindest regards, I am . 

Yours truly, 
E. F. McIzroy. 





Brook ine, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: It is a wonderful 
experience these days to wake up in the 
morning and find that a few good politicians 
are still fighting the brave fight in the peo- 
ple’s interest. 

I have been reproaching myself daily for 
not writing to thank and congratulate you. 
And most Americans, I fear, will probably 
have to reproach themselves with never 
having written you at all. 

But I think I know how the people must 
feel and their probable lack of articulateness 
comes from some lack of experience in letter 
writing, and from their being engrossed in 
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their own affairs—sometimes pretty des- 
perate affairs, as you know. 

I am single and a stenographer, so I am 
managing to find the time to express my 
gratitude and the gratitude of 1 or 2 other 
people, for all that you and your untiring 
group are doing for us. 

Thank you. Thank you all. And I hope 
that Senator ANperson is right in saying that 
you will keep the Senate in session until 
Thanksgiving—yes, until Christmas—rather 
than let this great birthright of the Ameri- 
can people (which we have already bought 
and paid for) from going over the dam, with 
s0 many other things that afte lost forever. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALIson CAMPBELL LaING. 





PorTLAND, OrEG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to com- 
mend you and the other Senators for your 
fine efforts against the private power fea- 
tures of the atomic energy bill. 

I am sure the overwhelming majority of 
thinking people agree that the Atomic 
Energy Act needs revision to enable us to co- 
operate with our allies in the international 
control and development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes in the development of 
adequate defensive measures against atomic 
attack. But we do not want these needed 
revisions to serve as a screen for vast give- 
aways to the private utilities. The AEC 
contract affecting TVA, the proposal to al- 
low private ownership of fissionable ma- 
terials on public lands, and the proposals to 
favor private over public development of 
commercial atomic power should be resisted 
to the utmost. If that means keeping the 
Senate in session until Christmas, then so 
be it. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce D. Dysart, 
Temporarily on Active Duty 
as Captain, USMCR. 

CLEVELAND HeEtIcuts, Ont0, July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mosse, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WAYNE Morse: I am writing to tell 
you that I appreciate the courage and de- 
termination which you are exhibiting in 
your attempt to make the issues known con- 
cerning the new Atomic Energy Act. 

Thank you, and good luck. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL GOLDRICH. 





Granapda HItuxs, Caurr., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WaYNe Morsz, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: It seems to me, on the basis 
of conversations, that I express the senti- 
ment of many when I say that we are filled 
with admiration and gratitude to you for 
the courageous and stubborn fight for the 
interests of the American people that you 
are conducting on the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

May God bless you and give you the 
strength and power to continue to defend 
the welfare of our people. 

Gratefully yours, 
J. Y. ALPER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 28, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the American people 
and I say thank God for you and all who are 
opposing the atom bill, which is a bigger sell- 
out than the tidelands were and that was 
hard to swallow. Keep up the fight, we'll 
never forget it. It is time for brave, cour- 
ageous men to take heed of what is happen- 
ing to this, our America. 
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The Indochina thing is something disgust- 
ing, to sell out all those people so the Repub- 
licans can say, as one did on a TV show last 
Sunday “There is no shooting war anywhere 
in the world.” They take credit for human 
sacrifice, have they no conscience? 

I hope the people of your great State real- 
ize what you are doing for them, and all of us 
in America, and vote you in time and again. 

Unemployment is something too. We, who 
have a 20-year-old son who cannot find a 
thing, it’s so very discouraging when there 
is sickness in the family and bills are press- 
ing. Believe me one doesn’t Care sometimes 
whether life goes on oer not. 

I hope God gives you the strength and 
courage to go on and defeat the atom bill. 

Thank you again. 

Very respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Heien B. CiarK. 

P. S—The people of America have their 
thinking caps on and follow happenings 
closer than ever. They can’t be lulled to 
sleep these days. HZ. B..C. 





Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
; Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is to express my ad- 
miration and gratitude for the courageous 
and patriotic battle you are fighting against 
those who would give away so much of the 
national heritage in mineral, recreational 
and power resources and would turn 
over to private exploiters the results of years 
of devoted effort by selfless, patriotic people 
who have worked without thought of per- 
sonal gain to make our country strong and 
secure. It is gratifying to know that there is 
one man in Congress who is devoted to the 
welfare of America and its people without 
thought of partisan or personal advantage. 

I received a copy of your initial speech on 
the wire-tapping bill. I wish a copy of it 
could be put in every American home. If 
there is any way I can elp in bringing this 
about, I shall be glad to do what I can to- 
ward sharing the work and expense. 

Yours sincerely, 
HALLEN M. BELL. 

BIRMINGHAM, MIcH., July 20, 1954. 

San Francisco, Carir., July 25, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish there were 
more men in this world like you Senator, it 
would be a better place to live in. 

Believe me, when I say you have the re- 
spect and gratitude of me and my whole 
family. May God give you strength in your 
fight against the forces alined against you. 

I am sure that there are millions who feel 
the same way I do but, who don’t take the 
time to write you, nevertheless always re- 
member they are with you in spirit and 
God is with you because you are right. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. SLAVIERO. 
JULY. 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Office of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to thank you for 
your gallant fight against the giveaway 
program of our public power and dam sites. 

I feel we are really fortunate in having 
you as our champion in fighting for us. 

May you and your fellow Senators keep 
up the good work you have been doing until 
the fight has been won. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHargLes D. McCLarn. 

WENATCHEE, WASH. 


Cuartotre, N. C., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D..C. 
Dear Senator: Your answers to the ques- 
tions on Youth Wants To Know were price- 
less and I wish to extend wishes for your 
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complete success in this Senate fight and 
in your next campaign. 

This country needs men with honest con. 
victions and the tenacity and courage to 
adhere to them. 

Yours truly, 
DORALEE Vause. 
LaRaMiE, Wyo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ste: I last wrote you on the occasion 
of the tidelands oil steal. 

I am now mad again. I have just hearq 
Chet Huntley’s newscast on ABC this Mon. 
day. What does the present administration, 
and I use this word only because I can't 
think of anotker, think it is doing? This 
matter of giving the atomic energy secrets 
away to large big business is just as rank as 
the tidelands deal. I have never heard of 
anything like it. 

If I'm not too badly mistaken, the Unite 
States has developed into a welfare state in 
about the last 50 years. Now in the space of 
a year and a half, the Republicans have 
given away 1, and are about to give away 2, 
of the greatest means of continuing this 
program. You can talk all you want about 
the Government not wanting to compete in 
private business, and that they really don’t 
care one way or the other who is in a position 
to profit by the giveaway, but when you come 
down to the basic facts of the issue, it’s not 
the people who will get the benefits of it, 
it’s still the big money interests. 

I’m not trying to spiel the virtues of the 
welfare state. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the program to give a tinker's 
damn one way or the other. But the fact 
remains that it is here, and from all that I 
can gather it is here to stay. All of this is 
well and good. Big business is going to make 
a few more billions of dollars out of some- 
thing that could have been used for the good 
of almost all of the people. Now they want 
to give away one of the greatest inventions 
in modern history, so that a few paunchy, 
bald, old men will make even more money. 
It just isn’t fair. It’s not giving the Ameri- 
can people a square shake. The game is be- 
ing played with loaded dice. 

Enough of this. By the time you get this, 
it will be put to a vote. I will pray for its 
defeat. 

As long as I am writing I would like to 
know what happened to the Idaho Power 
bid to seize the Snake River. I was study- 
ing like mad at the time and didn’t have a 
chance to keep up with the matter. I sup- 
pose they got it. 

Also I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you on behalf of myself and the 
rest of the folks that think like I do. 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart, 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp R. HASSHEIDER. 





This Is a Recession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
editorial which appeared in today’s New 
York Daily News, which I think is most 
interesting: 

Tuts Is a RECESSION? 

We've used that headline over previous 
editorials, but we're rather expecting to put 
it in cold storage for a while, 
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It seems to us that the “recession” whooped 
up by such Democratic politicos as Adlai 
stevenson and Senator Pavut Dovuctas, of 
[linois, is becoming more of a pipedream 
py the day. 

Some pieces of evidence: 

General Motors Corp. reports that in the 
frst 6 months of 1954 its profits rose to a 
record high—$883 million plus before taxes, 
as compared with the previous record of 
¢803 million in the first 6 months of 1950. 
True, GM sales were 7 percent off from the 
same period of last year; but this was chiefly 
pecause of @ 22-percent sag in defense orders. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. comes through 
with similar news. Its first half of 1954 
pusiness was the best in its history, as 
regards both volume and net income. 

Radio Corporation of America reports like- 
wise. From January 1 through June 30 of 
this year it did almost $445 million worth of 
business, which was an 8-percent Jump above 
its previous record racked up in the first half 
of 1953. 

Inland Steel for 1954’s opening 6 months 
reports @ record net income of almost $20 
million, its previous record of $18 million 
plus having stood since 1950. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 1954’s first 
half estimates net earnings at $293 million, 
as against $268 million for the same period 
last year. 

Nor is this by any means all the bright 
news currently coming out about United 
States business and industry. 

We're not saying, you understand, that a 
boom is just around the corner, or that every- 
thing is lovely wherever you look on the 
business landscape. 

We would be pleased, though, if the politi- 
cal-recession merchants would either put up 
some evidence of a recession or shut up. 








Brooklyn’s Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very interest- 
ing articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are part of a series, the 
first of which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of July 25, 1954. It is as follows: 


BROOKLYN’s Necrors Have RIsEN SreaDILy 
Ever SINCE 1633 
(By Sid Frigand) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—On May 17, the Supreme 
Court of the United States stirred the con- 
science of the Nation and the admiration of 
the free world with a decision upholding the 
rights of our Negro citizens. The historic 
Tuling, which broke the back of Moscow’s 
pet propaganda line, caused many persons in 
Brooklyn to look with new interest at his 
Negro neighbor. Who is he? Where did he 
come from? What*is he doing. This series 
of articles is devoted to a study of the Negro 
in our community, his achievements and his 
hopes.) 

One hundred and fifty years before the 
first daughter of the American Revolution 
bawled her infant greetings to the world, 
Negro settlers were living in Brooklyn. 
Records dating back to 1633 reveal that 
Negroes held property as freemen in the tiny 
Dutch village that later mushroomed into the 
largest residential community in the world. 
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The dark-skinned residents of young 
Brooklyn were, in fact, pioneers. 

Strange that today, some 3% centuries 
later, our Negro Brooklynites are still looked 
upon as pioneers—painstakingly, and some- 
times painfully, toiling to clear away the 
obstacles that stand between them and their 
modest goal of equal opportunity and com- 
munity respect. 

To some, it seems incomprehensible that 
this goal should be so elusive when it is so 
patently familiar to all: the Holy Bible has 
given it many names; most of the world 
calls it “civilization,” and here in this coun- 
try many of us call it “Americanism.” 


COLLECTING ON BIRTHRIGHT 


How does the average Brooklyn Negro re- 
act to collecting his birthright on a 300-year 
payment plan? Bitterness would be ex- 
pected, but instead we find a dogged resolu- 
tion and an inexhaustible optimism, which 
only recently was whetted by the highest 
court in our land. 

This same average Negro Brooklynite 
spends very little time philosophizing about 
his plight or his progress. His chief concern, 
like everybody’s, is earning his keep. He's 
got to eat, feed and clothe his kids and dig- 
nify these basic necessities with that intan- 
gible thing called “home.” The building of 
“home” has not been easy—there were many 
economic and sociological factors barring 
the way—but, for the most part, it has 
been accomplished. 

The Negro in Brooklyn has reached a point 
now where he has turned to building the 
community in which he lives. He wants a 
place to live—not survive—and. he wants to 
make Brooklyn a better place to live. 


THRIVE VIGOROUSLY HERE 


It is apparent that the Negro from the 
South, the Negro from the Indies and the 
native Brooklyn Negro have decided to take 
root here—and they are all thriving vigor- 
ously in our cosmopolitan soil. 

The process of integration into community 
life is slow—especially for Negroes—and 
sometimes the other residents of the com- 
munity are scarcely aware of the progress 
made. 

Too often our knowledge of other people 
is only of the present and the immediate 
past. To appreciate and understand them, 
however, one must be familiar with their his- 
tory and concerned about their destiny. 

Approximately 1 out of every 10 persons 
living in Brooklyn today is a Negro. This 
ratio is not surprisingly large in this com- 
munity—it was approximately the same dur- 
ing the census of 1820 and most likely sim- 
ilar a hundred years earlier than that. 


SLAVERY FLOURISHED 


Slavery was, of course, the institution re- 
sponsible for swelling Brooklyn's Negro pop- 
ulation. The Dutch settlers of the 17th cen- 
tury were unwilling masters, but the Dutch 
West India Co. was anxious to increase prof- 
its by having the system of slavery intro- 
duced here. When the British took over in 
1664, slavery began to flourish. 

According to Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt’s 
Social History of Flatbush, the first slaves 
came to Kings County tn 1660. They were 
comparatively well-treated by the Brooklyn 
masters and often were able to select their 
masters upon the death of their old master 
or arrange for their own sale. 

The shackling British laws, however, 
brought unceasing pressures upon the Negro 
slave. On November 11, 1697, for example, a 
law was passed forbidding Negroes from being 
brought to Brooklyn from Manhattan on the 
Sabbath without special permit. 

In subsequent legislation the Negro was 
forbidden “to run about on the Sabbath” or 
to purchase liquors on that day. 

FREEMAN'S PRIVILEGE 


All of Brooklyn’s early Negroes were not 
indentured, however. According to Ralph 
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Poster Weld’s “Brooklyn Is America,” which 
ran serially in the Eagle in 1948, one of the 
original patentees of Boswyck (Bushwick) 
was Francisco the Negro, who along with 
Antoon the Negro was listed on the roll of 
officers and soldiers of Boswyck in 1663— 
a privilege reserved only for freemen. 

The yoke of slavery hung heavy over the 
heads of all black men in the country, and 
the yoke was not easily discarded. Blows 
for liberty were struck early in New York, 
but the first uprisings were set down with 
even bloodier blows. 

In 1712, slaves who had suffered ill-usage 
under a Manhatan master set fire to his 
house and killed and wounded all who came 
to extinguish it. This plot to destroy the 
city’s whites by fire and sword ended with 
the hanging of 18 leaders, while others 
were deported or broken on the wheel. 

UPRISING QUELLED 


In 1741, another uprising, described by 
some Negro historians as the most impor- 
tant event in the history of the Negro in 
the whole colonial period, was set down in 
New York—this time at the cost of 125 
Negroes arrested, 8 hanged, 71 deported, and 
13 burned at the stake. 

Brooklyn’s history was less violent, but 
advances were comparatively rapid. Before 
the Revolutionary War had ended, New York 
State had begun legislating to free slaves, 
but Brooklyn’s enlightened landowners— 
sparked by the ideals of liberty—were al- 
ready setting their slaves free by manu~- 
mission. ’ 

The laws of the land notwithstanding, the 
freed Negro today still faces qifficulties pe- 
culiar to his race. Although this series of 
articles is focused upon the fruits of the 
Negro culture in Brooklyn, the picture can- 
not be complete unless we understand some 
of their problems. 

Fortunately, these problems are man- 
made, and what man has made, man can 
undo. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the second in this series. It appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of July 26, 1954: 
TeLts Proup STory Or Broox.YN’s EARLY 

Necro CELEBRITIES 
(By Sid Prigand) 

Brooklyn's large Negro population is the 
product of several national catastrophes— 
the depressions that reduced the South to 
wastelands and the wars that created jobs 
in the North. 

The migrant Negroes, however, added their 
numbers to an already well-established nu- 
cleus of colored Brooklyn residents whose 
families had called this borough “home” long 
before the potato famines, pogroms and 
poverty of Europe had provoked many 
Brooklynites’ forebears to try their luck in 
the New World. 

One of the pillars of Brooklyn’s Negro 
old-time set is Dr. Walter N. Beekman, a 
practicing dentist at the age of 75, who was 
the first Negro member of his profession to 
be licensed in the State of New York. 

Dr. Beekman, as an official of the New 
York African Society for Mutual Relief—the 
oldest such organization in this country, has 
long interested himself in the history of his 
people and the work of the society, which 
was founded in 1787 and chartered in 1810. 

Interviewed at his home at 170 Jerome 
Street, in the Highland Park section. the 
quick-minded dentist painted a warm pic- 
ture of Negro life in Brooklyn at the turn 
of the century, when he was a struggling 
student at New York Dental School (later 
to become part of Columbia University) . 

The Brooklyn dentist was the first Negro 
student to attend the school, and, he con- 
fided, probably the first to enroll on a prom- 
issory note. 
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“Dr. Charles Milton Ford, the head of the 
school, was one of the finest men I ever met,” 
Dr. Beekman said slowly. “I told him all I 
had to my name was $55, and he agreed to 
accept three notes from me, payable at the 
end of the semester.” 

“I paid promptly,” Dr. Beekman assured, 
“and I even won the Faculty Gold Medal at 
graduation in 1802.” 

The gray-haired dentist recalled that Dr. 
Ford’s predecessor had refused to permit him 
to enroll, because “we've never had a colored 
boy here before.” 

“Dr. Ford (who took over when the other 
dean died) was different,” Dr. Beekman 
added. “When I’came for my interview, he 
just looked at me as I stood in the doorway 
and said, ‘Come in’.” 

Through Dr. Beeckman’s description of the 
Negro rersonalities prominent in Brooklyn at 
the dawn of this 20th century, it became 
apparent that these people—through their 
versatility and ability—were early pioneers 
in breaking down the stereotyped picture of 
the lazy, shufflefooted black man that had 
been etched in the minds of other Brook- 
lynites. 

Samuel Scottron was one Brooklynite who 
couldn't fit that stereo*ype, no matter how 
much one wished it. Scottron, a successful 
inventor-manufacturer, just exuded Yankee 
ingenuity, producing such devices as “Scott- 
ron’s Adjustable Mirror” for barbers, an ex- 
tension cornice and an extension curtain rod. 

Dr. Beekman pointed to a lampstand in 
the corner of his living room to illustrate 
another Scottron invention—imitation onyx, 
made from glass through a process developed 
by Scottron in 1894. 

At about this time another talented Brook- 
lyn Negro, Lewis H. Latimer, was making 
his mark as an electrical engineer and drafts- 
man. Latimer, who worked with Alexander 
Graham Bell and Thomas A. Edison in their 
early experiments, drew the original sketches 
of Bell's telephone, and his drawings of the 
incandescent light still hangs in the Edison 
Museum in West Orange, N. J. 

In the field of medicine and pharmacy, 
Dr. Peter W. Ray proved to be an outstand- 
ing figure. Dr. Ray, both a physician and 
pharmacist, was one of the founders of the 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society and 
the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, which is 
now part of Long Island University. 

Dr. Beekman cited another old friend, 
Jerome B. Peterson, as an example of Brook- 
lyn’s enterprising Negroes. Peterson, a 
scholar and writer, was coeditor and coowner 
of the New York Age, and later served as 
United States consul in Venezuela. 


Incidentally, his son, Dr. Jerome Sidney 
Peterson, also a native Brooklynite, was ap- 
pointed in 1952 to head the Public Health 
Division of the United Nations World Health 
Organization. 

The 75-year-old dentist recited with 
alacrity name after name of prominent 
Negro members of the community of the 
past generation. He interrupted his list to 
lament the fate of Rufus L. Perry, an excep- 
tionally brilliant attorney and scholar. 

Perry, who had mastered, among other 
things, a working knowledge of Sanskrit and 
dozens of other languages, died in near ob- 
scurity after meeting countless disappoint- 
ments in his career. 


“He was an outstanding man,” Dr. Beek- 
man said ruefully. “He was fit to serve on 
any bench, but he couldn’t get anywhere 
politically in those days.” 

With modesty, the distinguished Brooklyn 
dentist unfolded the story of his own life, 
which started November 2, 1878, in Charles- 
ton. His father, John C. Beekman, a 
cabinetmaker who originally came from New 
York, brought his family back to Brooklyn to 
live in 1896, 
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The young boy, Walter, worked his way 
through dental school by peddling coal, 
wood, and ice in his off-study hours. His 
perseverance paid off, with dividends. 

Through the long years that followed, Dr. 
Beekman has been honored many times: In 
1913 he was the guest of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment at the first Pan American Dental 
Congress; later, Mayor Jimmy Walker se- 
lected him to serve on the Washington Cen- 
tennial Committee, and, in 1944, he was 
appointed by Governor Dewey as a member 
of the State Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment. The latter group paved 
the way for the establishment of the existing 
antidiscrimination laws of the State. 

After 52 years as a dentist, Dr. Beekman 
has established himself as a comfortable man 
of property. He owns his office building at 
746 Fulton Street and other real estate, as 
well as the trim, tree-shaded house in which 
he and his wife live. : 

The Beekmans are the only colored per- 
sons living on the Jerome Street block and 
there are no indications that their neigh- 
bors were moving out in panic. 

“We've been living on this street for 42 
years,” Dr. Beekman said with gentle humor. 
“I don’t think anybody is concerned about 
his property value declining at this late 
date.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is the third 
article in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of July 27, 1954: 


RACIAL COOPERATION Easep TENSIONS IN BED- 
FORD-STUYVESANT 
(By Sid Frigand) 

The depression of the thirties brought Ne- 
groes to the Bedford-Stuyvesant section in 
droves. The huge increase in Negro popu- 
lation was viewed with alarm by neighbor- 
hood residents, and the possibility of bloody, 
ugly race riots increased under the pressure 
of the hungry, desperate depression days. 

“I knew if something wasn’t done soon, 
we'd have trouble on our hands,” said Wil- 
liam Taylor, a white-haired resident of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant for the past 6 decades. 

Mr. Taylor’s positive action in those cru- 
cial days probably was one of the deciding 
factors in easing the severe tension that ex- 
isted in Bedford-Stuyvesant and bringing 
about a growing consciousness of commu- 
nity welfare. 

In 1937, the Bedford-Stuyvesant Neigh- 
borhood Association got its start, with Mr. 
Taylor as its first president and Myles A. 
Paige, now a special-sessions justice, as its 
first vice president. The combined white- 
Negro leadership, working harmoniously, set 
@ pattern that turned the tide of resent- 
ment. 

“Our biggest job in the beginning was 
prejudice,” said the tall, lean elder states- 
man of Bedford-Stuyvesant, “but after a 
few social functions, the color barrier be- 
gan to fall.” 

As the organization passed its first huge 
hurdle, it came face to face with another 
problem which challenged the first in pro- 
portions. 

The association was aware that Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, an old neighborhood with old- 
houses, was rapidly becoming a slum. area— 
@ condition accelerated by the large influx 
of Negroes with low incomes. 

As Negroes bought houses, most of which 
were already in sad condition, they were 
forced by their economic situation to take 
in roomers, subdivide buildings, or merely 
to let the houses run into further neglect. 

Once again, a challenge was met, this time 
by the formation of block associations. In 
1942, Cecil Paris—now president of the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Neighborhood Association— 
went to Mr. Taylor with five blocks or- 
ganized. He asked to join the association 
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and work through it to further organize the 
neighborhood. 

Today, 92 blocks in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
are organized into associations—with char. 
ters, officers, and constitutions. The asso. 
ciations meet once a month to discuss prob. 
lems of the block and to work out cooper. 
ative methods of improving conditions, 

All through the neighborhood during the 
past few years, signs have appeared on the 
gateposts of the old brownstone houses reaq. 
ing: “This is your block, keep it clean.” 

These little reminders have turned the 
trick; »'ocks that were teeming, filthy slums 
in the late 30’s have been transformed into 
neat, tree-lined residential sections. 

“Walk along Jefferson Avenue,” Mr. Tay- 
lor said, “and you'll see the change that 
has taken place in the course of a few years, 

“People are quick to blame the Negroes,” 
he said, “for the condition of many of these 
houses. They never think for a moment 
that these buildings were already deteriorat- 
ing when the white families left them for 
better housing—houses with garages, and 
windows in every room.” 

“I remember these houses 50 years ago,” 
recalled the mild-mannered Mr. Taylor, 
“when the owners had their own carriage 
houses, and the butlers wouldn't let you in 
the front door unless you put your card in 
a silver plate.’ 

Making his point about the age of these 
houses, the Bedford-Stuyvesant leader ham- 
mered home his contention that he knows 
of no other group at the moment that has 
a keener interest in improving its commu- 
nity than the Negroes. 

The work in these directions is not con- 
fined to the “oldtimers.” A fine example of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant’s young civic workers is 
Maudester Newton, an attractive, college- 
trained young woman, who devotes long 
hours to such groups at the Brooklyn Home 
for the Aged Colored People and the Stuyve- 
sant Community Center. 

Miss Newton is the Brooklyn-born daugh- 
ter of Hugh Newton, a former superintend- 
ent of several buildings on Brooklyn Heights, 
whose family devotion and careful saving 
permitted him to provide comfortably for his 
wife and two daughters before he died. 

Mrs. Newton and Maudester live in the 
neat house at 105 Bainbridge Street which 
Mr. Newton had purchased when the block 
was still in a “white neighborhood.” 

Miss Newton, director of employment and 
counseling at the Harlem Branch YWCA, 
is very enthusiastic about her work with the 
home for the aged, located at St. John's 
Place and Kingston Avenue, 

“We're proud because it’s owned and op- 
erated by Negroes,” she declared. “It isn't 4 
charitable institution set up by others for 
Negroes.” 

The Stuyvesant Community Center, which 
deals mostly with youngsters, had difficult 
times in the beginning, she said. But, now 
that it has a new home—located in the Al- 
bany Houses—Albert Edwards and his staff 
have many fewer worries. 

“We had some serious problems with youth 
gangs there,” she recalled, “but the gang 
leaders were won over to our side.” 

It is almost symbolic that William Taylor, 
a white man, and Maudester Newton, a Negro, 
represent the old and new Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant working toward a common goal of com- 
munity rehabilitation. 

“Every day,” declared Mr. Taylor, “we find 
more organizations working toward cement- 
ing good feeling among the residents of this 
section. Even the Carlton YMCA, oice 
@ Negro Y, has become intercultural.” 

The veteran Bedford-Stuyvesant resident 
was careful to point out that he didn't say 
“interracial.” 

“We don’t like to use ‘interracial’,” he said. 
“As far as we're concerned there’s only one 
race—the human race.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEaTTLE, WasH., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I wish to express 
my great appreciation of the magnificent 
battle you are waging in behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, in company with your col- 
leagues. 

You have earned the gratitude of millions 
of Americans by this stand, and it cannot 
help but have good results, whether it be 
for the present, or for the future. Some of 
those results are sure to be forthcoming in 
the defeat of this very shortsighted admin- 
istration in the coming elections. 

The people of Seattle, who have for years, 
as you are doubtless aware, enjoyed a very 
low rate for electricity for many years be- 
cause they have a municipal organization to 
supply their fuel and lighting needs, etc., in- 
stead of a private concern. The private con- 
cern, the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
was forced to make a low rate, as all Seattleites 
can testify, in spite of Stone-Webster’s ef- 
forts to wreck Seattle City Light. (PSPL, 
subsidiary of Stone-Webster.) 

Tacoma has also, as you are aware, enjoyed 
a low kilowatt rate, even though their mu- 
nicipal organization had no competition. 

The inhabitants of Washington’s two 
cities, Tacoma and Seattle, should rise up 
and call you and your colleagues blessed. 

Again let me thank you and your brave 
colleagues for your valiant stand for the 
right. 

It would be splendid if you could find it 
possible to give a series of radio talks pre- 
ceding the elections. I know it is very expen- 
sive and only wish someone who has the 
means would provide such an opportunity 
for you. 

Most sincerely, 
MarcareT V. SHERLOCK. 





JuLy 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 

The common people are behind you. I do 
not like the idea of having a private mo- 
nopoly take over. 

Keep fighting. 

WILLiaM HovurIHAN. 

WILLIMANSETT, Mass. 

Parco, N. Dax., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Those of us who 
have followed your career closely during your 
years of service in the United States Senate 
are indeed grateful for your present valiant 
efforts to bring the facts out concerning the 
present administration’s nefarious plan to 
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dispose of Tennessee Valley Authority and 
atomic energy. 

In spite of the press attempt to tag your 
debate as a filibuster, it is the belief of many 
of us that it is necessary to dramatize this 
issue because the press has heretofore been 
reluctant to publicize adequately this vital 
matter. By your actions at this very moment 
on the floor of the United States Senate, 
you are earning the gratitude of future 
generations of Americans. I am confident 
that you will not allow yourself to be de- 
terred by the unfriendly comments in the 
newspapers. 

So in conclusion, I cannot urge you too 
strongly to keep it up and keep right on 
filibustering, if necessary, until Christmas 
because you are doing a wonderful job of 
bringing the facts and enlightenment to the 
American people and the American people 
shall ever be in your gratitude. Just keep 
right on filibustering. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ. 


Yaxima, WasSH., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Hold the fort. 

This is once when filibustering is ex- 
cusable. 

No more effective fight against communism 
could be made than the defeat of this atomic- 
energy bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Ira D. CarpiFr. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse. 

Dear Senator Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you on your courageous stand in the 
United States Senate against this shameful 
attempt to grab the public-power potential 
in the United States. And further, your 
forthright statements on the war aims of 
the administration are a signal of hope to all 
of us, who long for a return to peace and 
sanity. 

I wish I could support you actively in 
your home State; as a Californian, I can 
only say you represent a great symbol of 
honesty and decency in our Capital, and I 
hope, for Jehovah's sake, that you will not 
stop in your battle to stem the tide of 
reaction, war, and total destruction of all 
that this country has come to mean. 

Sincerely, 
Robert O. BLAND. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Topexa, Kans., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: After hearing your answers 
to the questions on Youth Wants To Know, 
Saturday, July 24, I feel I need to add my 
small word of commendation to you for the 
excellent job you are doing as a people’s 
representative in our democracy. It is my 
earnest wish that you continue as a promi- 
nent figure in our Government as long as 
possible. I only wish I could cast my vote 
for you next time you run. 

Please continue to stress your program of 
exporting surplus wheat to India, under any 
conditions available. It would do more good 
filling hungry bellies than overflowing from 
circus tents, where it has been stored around 
here after elevators have been filled. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. CHapPEL, Jr. 


NORMAN, OxL1A., July 27, 1954. 
Dear Sm: Just a short note to let you 


know how much I appreciate your efforts 
to forestall the enactment of a most unwise 


bill, All thinking people with humanitarian 
principles are behind you. A few more such 
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people and we wouldn't be in the mess we 
are presently in. 

Thanks again. Hope you can hold out, 

Sincerely, 
Prank M, Hoapier, 
Instructor, English Department, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
OBERLIN, OHIO, July 28, 1954. 

My Dear SENATOR MORSE: More power to 
you and thanks a million times for the 
great fight that you are putting up for the 
United States common people and justice 
for all. 

Don’t like tax bill giving the General Mo- 
tors Corp. a benefit of $71 million while 
mine is 43 cents. I am planning adding 3 
cents so that I may benefit my 15 grand- 
children by giving each a $-cent stamp. 
Bah, again bah with such legislation. 

Yours for the fight and justice and equal- 
ity for all. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. Srrone, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am not addicted to writing to 
public officials, but I feel that I must write 
to you to tell you how I feel about your 
actions in the Senate. They have made me 
proud to be your fellow countryman. I 
have no favors to ask of you therefore I am 
not attempting flattery when I say that I 
sincerely believe that you are one of the out- 
standing men that has ever served his coun- 
try in the Senate. My sincere congratula- 
tions. I am only sorry that it is not my 
privilege to vote for you. 

Respectfully yours, 
LAURENCE H. LaTTMAN, 


—_——_ 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE: Congratulations on 
your courageous stand against the admin- 
istration’s attempt to negate the great prog- 
ress of the TVA by presenting private in- 
terests with all the public investment in 
atomic energy at little or no charge. 

Men of your conviction will always be 
remembered by those Americans who have 
the best interests of our people genuinely at 
heart. Your courage and personal sacrifice 
does not go unnoticed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Aakon Hock. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 27, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorseE: I would like to com- 
mend you on your inteliigent and courageous 
stand in regard to the administration’s 
atomic bill. I hope that through your action 
enough support from other Senators will be 
enlisted to prevent passage of this bill which 
harms the majority of our people at the 
expense of favoring a special interest group. 
Good luck and good health, 
Sincerely yours, 
SMONTE CASSIRER 
Mrs. Thomas Cassirer. 





Sr. Pau, MInn., July 27, 1954, 
Hon. Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Keep up your fight 
to kill off the administration's atomic-energy 
bill. 
I wish that I could be down in Washington 
and see you in action. 
The present administration has reneged 
on all of their campaign promises. 
They have also done the postal workers 
dirt too. 
Best of regards, 
JaMEs B. WEST, 
Independent Voter. 








ot 
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San Prancisco, Cauiy., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sm: You have (and I hope, still are) 
performing a great service for the American 
people in dramatizing the undesirable fea- 
tures of the atomic-energy bill. Please con- 
tinue to do all in your power to kill this 
“biggest steal” of all. 

More power to you. 


Sincerely, 
Mary and ALLEN Ross. 


ARLINGTON, Va., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the stand you 
took in the Senate on the give away features 
of the so-called atomic-energy bill. The 
morning paper indicates that a few minor 
concessions were made by the majority party 
to end the debate. 

I was particularly concerned about the 
physical strain under which you went on the 
matter in speaking for prolonged periods of 
time. I was in hearty agreement with your 
stand and also your stand on the giveaway 
provisions of the tidelands. The taxpayers 
have approximately twelve billions invested 
in the development of atomic energy. The 
Government did the ground work and took 
all the risks. Now that it has great poten- 
tialities for the benefit of all the people, the 
powers that we have decreed that it must not 
be, and the benefits the public will receive 
will be those that private industry care and 
wish to give, if any. 

I noticed that not one shred of credit was 
given to the late President Roosevelt who 
made the decision to proceed with the de- 
velopment of the atom, and the terrible risk 
that he took in the event that the program 
had proven to be a dud. 

Again congratulating, commending and 
thanking you for the effort you made on 
behalf of all the people of the Nation, I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. G. Swicrcoopn. 
JuLy 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mors, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Morse: Thank you, thank 
you for your great physical and noble acts 
in keeping the hogs away from our country’s 
atomic development for peacetime uses. I’m 
sure you have said all imaginable during 
your marathon, but I'd like to add that 
knowing these greedy men they would be 
sure to monopolize and curtail its use with 
the aim of the most for them with the least 
for the people. 

The Eisenhower administration is surely 
exposed by this dead-attempted giveaway. 
I think it is fine that you have the courage 
of your convictions not to be connected with 
his political party. 

Respectfully, 
MaTHELDA SELEGIR. 
San Francisco, Caurr., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morsz: My husband and I 
greatly admire your courageous stand against 
the flagrant handout of the Nation's atomie 
energy developments to private monopolies. 

We believe the American people as a whole 
are with you the others in this fight 
and that they rapidly getting disgusted 
with the administration’s maneuvers, none 
of which have benefited the working people 
one iota. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. ANDERSON. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., July 26, 1954. 

Senator Warns Morse: Please do not turn 
over the power features of the atomic energy 
Program to private industry. 

Sincerely, 
Reverend and Mrs. F. E. JENKINS. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morss: I want you to know 
that you have my enthusiastic support for 
what you are doing in this present Senate 
debate to safeguard the vital interests of the 
majority of the American people. 

My heartfelt thanks and success to you and 
your supporting colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
GENEVIEVE BLUE. 

San Francisco, Car. 

Senator WayNrEr Morss: 

Keep up good work against atomic give- 
away. 

JAMES NICE. 

Van Nvuys, CAuir. 





San Mateo, Ca.ir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Morssg, of Oregon, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations to you and your 
friends on your battle over the atomic-ener- 
gy bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. ROSEKILLY. 





Los ANGELES, CaLiF., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senator, State of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As an American citi- 
zen, I wish to extend to you my appreciation 
for the wonderful effort you are making to 
defer passage of the Atomic Energy Act in 
its present form until the voters have had an 
opportunity to weigh its merits and de- 
merits. 

We all owe you a debt of gratitude we can 
never pay for your continued fight to con- 
serve and protect the national heritage. 
Not one person in a hundred thousand has 
any idea of the changes proposed in the bill 
you are debating or knows what it’s all 
about. Most of the large city dailies carry 
very little information about the bill itself; 
some of the radio commentators have at- 
tempted to enlighten the public; but on the 
whole it has been reported as marathon con- 
test in which certain Senators are engaged. 

You may be sure that I have written the 
two California Senators my views. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce L. Errz. 


New Yoru, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morsz, 
Senate Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: A prief note to thank you for 
all you are doing for us. We wish you good 
health and strength. 

May God bless you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonw A. WHyYTs and 
Mary E. WHYTE. 


JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Senate Ofice Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We were in the 
ate Gallery this past Friday night when 
started your talk. It was quite late so 
couldn't stay for the whole of it. 

Our sincerest thanks to you and your 
fellow Senators for the current efforts to 
prevent atomic power from becoming a pri- 
vate monopoly. 


i 





July 31 


We trust you. will enjoy a pleasant ang 
restful recess until the next session of Con. 
gress. You’ve earned it. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Irvine Davm Gessow, 


Pano AxTo, Cauir., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WayNz Morssz, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Three rousing 
cheers for you and for the other Senators 
who are so valiantly striving to retain for the 
American people the benefits that may ac. 
crue to them from the Tennessee Valley 
project and from their $12 billion invest. 
ment in the research and development of 
atomic power. Surely you are making plans 
for all to see the extent and ruthlessness of 
the giveaway purposes of the present ad. 
ministration. 

Respectfully yours. 
Marre G. Eustace. 
San Francisco, Caurr., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my appreciation for your courageous efforts 
to obstruct the administration’s atomis 
power steal. 

It is indeed heartening to know that there 
are still men like you in Washington, who 
dare to defend the public interest against 
the greed of the privileged few. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. Roserrs. 
San Francisco, Caurr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morssz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SEnaToR: We support your position 
of trying to defeat administration's atomie 
energy steal. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. G. Livrncston. 
JULY 26, 1954. 
Senator W. Morsz. : 

Dean Mr. Morse: I just cannot go along 
any further without writing telling you how 
wonderful that you are for taking a firm 
stand against that Eisenhower administra- 
tion atomic steal. Now you know when the 
Chief of the Government administration 
will favor an illegal bill to eliminate the 
amendments in the Constitution to safe- 
guard the people for about 160 years 
you know that he and his gang is not fit to 
even be a mail carrier for the Government. 

Now, Mr. Morss, will you please instruct 
your gang that if a bunch of troublemakers 
can have that much courage to stay up night 
and day to pass a bill that will depress mil- 
lions of people and deprive of their freedom, 
it seems to me that they should have much 
more courage to fight and save this country 
from a Hitler fascism. 

Now, before I close this note, I want to say 
to you, and I think you will agree with me, 
you know that this Government adminis- 
tration is in a critical condition, and it ever 
has been since the birth of this country. 
Now, Mr. Morsg, I can firmly say that you 
have millions of people behind you. Will 
you please let all of your gang read this 
note and never give into a bunch of troubie- 
makers. 

Respectfully yours, 


BERKELEY, CaLir. 


NorFvt. 


ood 


TexTiLz Workers UNION or AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warnz Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Warne: That job you did was superb. 
It really projected the problem of public 
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power right to the fore and showed up the 
administration for what it really is. 

We are proud of your contribution and 
your personal sacrifices in this big battle 
with big business. 

Sincerly yours, 
SOLOMON BaRKIN. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The dozen tele- 
grams I yearned to send your way as a testi- 
monial to your thrilling battle for the people 
of this country in the atomic energy tabling 
of motions and amendments have already 
taken the form of one letter of appreciation. 

Now the battle is over, but not lost, and 
I must again tell you how grateful I am, and 
how thrilling and reassuring it is to know 
that this country still has men of the caliber 
of its Founding Fathers. 

I also heard your wonderfully informative, 
marvelous articulate and relaxed broadcast 
on the Youth Wants To Know program on 
Sunday. You’re great—in the best sense of 
the word. You gave those young people a 
vivid, convincing picture of the true aspects 
of this controversy—and of a United States 
Senator worthy of this great Nation and its 
fine people. 

Three cheers, hallelujah, and again thank 
you for having ideals and holding to them. 

ALICE GILBERTSON, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

JuLy 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE: For some time I’ve 
been meaning to write you to thank you for 
the efforts you're exp>nding in behalf of good 
and reasonable government. This evening, 
after reading about your work on the atomic- 
energy bill. I decided to do so. 

This is one of the few bills I know very 
little about. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
been strangely silent on the matter. Must 
be it’s even too dirty for them. 

Anyway, I hope you don’t lose heart. If 
you were from Minnesota I’d sure pitch in 
and pound the pavement for you. I imagine 
there are folks who feel the same way in 
your own State. 

Sincerely, 
Bru NEE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

New Yoru, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Me and many of my 
friends have been watching the progress of 
the atomic-energy bill. 

Your courage and determination to work 
for the American people is again revealed, 
and here in the East it does not go unnoticed. 
We do need a few more like you. 

We want to thank you sincerely and send 
God's blessing to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MADELINE E. ARDNER. 





What’s Ahead for Americans? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
of uncertainties highlighted by the H- 
bomb, the A-bomb, and dire predictions 
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of a C-bomb, Americans, like the rest of 
the world, have much to disturb us. But, 
upon the seemingly sound assumption 
that the world does not intend to com- 
mit suicide in the foreseeable future, all 
of us should be planning ahead for life 


-and the expectation of posterity. 


During the past year’s time, our pop- 
ulation has increased from 159,900,000 to 
162,700,000. The last 12 months have set 
a new record of 4 million births. With 
all the talk of hard times, some of it stim- 
ulated by political soothsayers, consumer 
spending throughout the Nation has 
dropped from the record year of 1953 by 
less than 1 percent. In fact, our country 
spent more on homes, new housing, and 
the family automobile than was spent 
last year. During this same brief period, 
the movement outward from cities into 
newer suburbs has affected well over a 
million people. More than 1 million new 
homes not located on farms have been 
erected in cities and suburban areas. In- 
credible as it may seem, we have 2% mil- 
lion more automobiles on the highways 
than we had 1 year ago. 

If these are not signs of a vital and 
expanding economy, we just do not know 
how toread. The secret of stock-market 
rises is no secret at all. It is based upon 
the belief in a continuing market and a 
— growth for the American way 
0 e. 





Religion’s Contributions to Mental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 32, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with each 
passing day, medical science comes to 
understand more and more the impor- 
tance of a greater understanding of the 
spiritual laws which govern this universe. 

In turn, spiritual leaders appreciate 
the need for a better understanding of 
the dynamics of men’s minds. 

I was pleased to note in the summer 
1954 issue of the Menninger Quarterly, 
issued by the Menninger Foundation, an 
article entitled “Religion and Psychiatry 
Plan Together.” 

I send it to the desk along with a list 
of conference participants and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the ConcREssIoNnaL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY PLAN TOGETHER 

A forthright effort to improve relations be- 
tween representatives of the fields of religion 
and psychiatry was undertaken at Topeka in 
mid-May when 27 psychiatrists and clergy- 
men met together at the Menninger Founda- 
tion for 2 days of free discussion. 

The Edward F. Gallahue Planning Confer- 
ence in Religion and Psychiatry, named for a 
Protestant lay leader who is also a member of 
the foundation’s board of governors, was 
primarily intended as a preliminary session 
for the purpose of finding ways in which to 

toward a better collaboration in the 
relief of mental suffering. 
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Working sessions were open only to the 
invited participants and discussions were 
candid, earnest, direct, and off the record. 
However, a single semipublic meeting was 
held when attitudes and goals were pre- 
sented more formally. A statement was 
issued by the participants at the conclusion 
of the conference. 

It declared that in the opinion of these 
men “there is nothing incompatible between 
the principles of religion and those of psy- 
chiatry, and that a man’s relationship to 
God, no less than his relationships to other 
men and to the world, is relevant in both 
psychiatry and in the ministry of religion. 

“Psychiatrists attending the conference 
indicated that their daily work with patients 
requires understanding of the importance of 
religious experience and of the teachings of 
religion. For their part, the clergymen at- 
tending indicated that their understanding 
of people is enhanced by the insights of psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 

“Certain misrepresentations which have 
been made about both psychiatry and religion 
were discussed and deplored. For example, 
some clergymen have charged all psychiatry 
with being materialistic and with placing 
excessive emphasis on sex. Some psychia- 
trists have considered all religion a mani- 
festation of neurosis. Such distortions have 
prevented some members of each group from 
adequately appreciating the work of the 
other and have served to confuse the public. 

“The psychiatrists and clergymen parti- 
cipating agreed that they are at work on 
many common problems and that their 
spheres of function are mutually involved 
in many respects. The sharp separation 
between facts and value judgments is ar- 
tificial and prevents the realization that the 
rich insights gained through both reli- 
gion and psychiatry are basically comple- 
mentary. The participants recognized that 
areas of disagreement remain and will re- 
main until further understanding leads to 
integration. 

“They felt that further collaboration 
would be profitable and resolved to continue 
to further the aims of the conference in 
their professional work. 

“The conference endorsed existing efforts 
to promote the instruction of medical stu- 
dents and psychiatic residents about the 
principles of religion and the work of clergy- 
men, and the instruction of theological stu- 
dents about the principles of psychiatry and 
the work of psychiatrists. The members 
urged the extension of such mutual educa- 
tion both through formal training pro- 
grams and future conferences at local and 
national levels. They agreed to report to 
each other within 2 months their comments 
and evaluation of the meeting. These com- 
ments and additional papers to be submitted 
during the course of the year will be used 
in planning a similar conference to be held 
at the Menninger Foundation next year.” 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
Representatives of religion 


Visiting: Father John R. Connery, 8. J., 
professor of moral theology, West Baden 
(Ind.) College; Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
president, Bethany (W. Va.) College; Prof. 
Seward Hiltner, acting dean, Federated The- 
ological Faculty, University of Chicago; 
Father Gerald Kelly, 8S. J., professor of moral 
theology, St. Mary’s (Kans.) College; Dr. 
Arnold H. Lowe, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis; Rabbi Samuel 8. May- 
erberg, Temple B’nai Jehudah, Kansas City; 
Dean James A. Pike, New York Cathedral; 
Father Dunstan Wack, O. 8. B., professor of 
psychology, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kans. 

From Topeka: Dr. Orlo F. Chaguill, First 
Presbyterian Church; Dean John W. Day, 
Grace Cathedral; Dr. Eugene Frank, First 
Methodist Church; Chaplain Herbert P. 
Fritze, Winter Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
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pital; Chaplain Charles V. Gerkin, Kansas 
Industrial School for Boys; the Reverend 
Donald Jones, Rossville Methodist Church 
and the Menninger Foundation; Chaplain 
Thomas Klink, Topeka State Hospital; Chap- 
lain Robert A. Preston, Winter VA Hospital. 


Representatives of Psychiatry 


Visiting: Sol Ginsburg, M. D, psycho- 
analyst and psychriatrist, New York City; 
Frederick Hacker, M. D., psychoanalyst and 
chief of staff, Hacker Psychiatric Clinic and 
Hacker Foundation, Los Angeles; Ian Steven- 
son, M. D., associate professor of psychiatry, 
Louisiana State University School of Medi- 
cine, New Orleans. 

From Topeka: Alfred Bay, M. D., superin- 
tendent, Topeka State Hospital; Otto 
Fleischmann, Ph. D., diréctor, department of 
psychoanalytic training, the Menninger 
Foundation; Dr. Bernard Foster, M. D., direc- 
tor, department of neurology and neuro- 
surgery, the Menninger Foundation; Bernard 
H. Hall, M. D., education department, the 
Menninger Foundation; J. Cotter Hirsch- 
berg, M. D., director, department of child 
psychiatry, the Menninger Foundation; 
Frank F. Merker, M. D., section chief, Winter 
VA Hospital; Karl Menninger, M. D., chief of 
staff, the Menninger Foundation; Gardner 
Murphy, Ph. D., director, research depart- 
ment, the Menninger Foundation. 


Representative of the sponsor 


Edward Gallagher, executive vice president, 
American States Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: The troubles come 
thick and fast. I’d like to help in your fight 
on that dastardly attack to which you and 
your colleagues are rallying so nobly. Keep 
it up; go to it; sic "em. Don’t let that dirty 
deal get through. Remember, I’m throwing 
everything I’ve got to you and tell the others, 
too, and tell °em Murray won the primary 
15 tol. Guess that’s going some. Of course 
you knew that. 

Goodness, won't I be glad when we kick 
out that gang. 

You Know who I am I’m sure. 

Best wishes, as ever. 

Sunpar. 

T listened just now to Youth Wants to 
Enow, and your answers suited me mar- 
velously. 

I'm a little leary of our people investing 
in other countries. Look at the mess they 
have made in South America. The people 
are so poor they can’t see the riches of the 
country draining out of the land. See In- 
side This and That by Gunther. 

Thanks all over again for your gallant 
fight. 
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Bronx, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WarNe Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want you to know how much 
I appreciate your present long-drawn-out 
fight on the Senate floor against the power 
giveaway bill. This is not the first fight that 
you have put up for all of the people and I 
want to thank you for it. After all, you are 
only responsible to the people of your own 
State, but somehow you think and know 
what is good for most of us. 

Most sincerely, 
J. S. VOLKERT. 
StramrorD, Conn., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorgble WaYNE Morse, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenaTorR: People whose main con- 
cern in life is an ever-present fear that where 
disaster strikes, they will be caught unpre- 
pared—materially and practically speaking— 
are now swaying the Government. 

This 42-year-old housewife thinks it an 
obvious truth: That all that ever counts in 
a disaster is your own integrity, be you a 
person or a nation. 

I appreciate your stanchness from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

Thank you ever so much, dear Senator 
Morse. 
Sincerely yours. 

MaRTHA PHysIo LARSEN 
Mrs. L. Gunnar Larsen. 


Ben Lomonn, Cauir., July 28, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morsg, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please accept my unqualified 
admiration and encouragement in your fight 
to inform the American people and safe- 
guard their interest in the battle over the 
atomic-energy bill. Your heroic efforts are 
helping to bring the whole momentous issue 
to light. On-this occasion, as in the past, 
you have earned the gratitude of the Na- 
tion, and I believe it is certain that at a 
future time you will have it. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. Dovctas Wap. 
- New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: I take the liberty of writing you 
in order to express my deep gratitude for 
representing, as you do, the finest in Ameri- 
can politics today. If there were only more 
men like you in our Government. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert Fasian. 
San Dreco, Carir. 
The Honorable Warnz Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sewator: More power to you, I 
don’t see how you can keep it up as you do. 
All this giving away. What belongs to the 
people; will be known as the great betrayal. 

Our ship of State as far as the Republicans 
go is rudderless. 

When we get in again we'll certainly in- 
herit worse than a mess. I think it is 
Strauss who would dictate if the power 
companies get it. I do not trust him. No 
individual should have all the things that 
have been given away. A few Americans 
like yourself are all we can count on. Bless 


Sincerely. 
Epona M. Gouger. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Movunns, Itt., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Sznator MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Our Dear Senator: May the blessings of 
heaven rest upon and sustain you in your 
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noble, courageous fight for the preservation 
of the inherent, and I trust inalienabie 
rights of our American people, whose eterna) 
gratitude will forever rightly be yours. 
Wishing you the utmost success in your 
most noble endeavor, I beg to remain, 
Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
J. Kev_y Soir, 
Attorney, 





Los ANGELES, Catrr. 

Dear SENATOR: Your heroic struggle for 
the people these days is an inspiration for 
everyone. 

Men like you are too few, but throughout 
history they have proven to be more than 
sufficient to win the battle for human better. 
ment. 

May I offer my respects and congratula- 
tions to a valiant fighter. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD R. BRUNSWICK. 





Los ANGELES, CaLir., July 27, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As @ constituent of 
California, let me clasp your hand in thanks 
for the great fight you gave the atomic 
energy giveaway bill. Thanks to your ef- 
forts it may still be defeated. 

Very truly yours, 
CERENA LONGSTRETH. 
MraMtI, FLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For the last few 
months of the congressional session I have 
been watching the moves you have made. I 
have come to consider you the true barometer 
of the liberal American. Your actions point 
out that you have always been a true friend 
of the average citizen. The stand you took 
upon the controversial atomic energy bill 
points out that you are not just a Senator 
politician but a citizen-American. The 
breech that exists between voters and poli- 
ticians, that very same breech which is only 
filled 5 weeks before election day to the elec- 
tion day, seems to have made it easy for 
some members of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government to disguise 
their actions under the guise of legislation 
and administration. I was very happy to see 
that you caught this obvious farce (the give- 
away) and tried with the utmost of your 
efforts to correct said wrong. I would like to 
know why the fight was so suddenly given 
up and a vote called. 

I am just 16 years old but your actions are 
so outstanding that I and most other liberal 
youth recognize your leadership in the Senate 
but much more all Americans, through your 
actions, will soon come to realize above all 
you are an American before you get your 
paycheck, and you will never have to take 
orders from any party or machine. 

Yours truly and sincerely, 
LESTER MELTZER. 

MraMt, Fa. 

East Dernorr, Micn., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May a citizen in 
Michigan extend a right hand of praise and 
good luck to a great Senator from Oregon? I 
shouldn’t have waited so long to write you. 
During the past years I might have done 50 
on any number of occasions where your words 
and deeds towered head and shoulders above 
your colleagues. 

Good luck, good health, and every best wish 
in all your work. 

Sincerely, 
Srewart Moore. 
JULY 27, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just a word of ap- 

preciation for what you are doing for all of 
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ys, in your opposition to the AEC bill. What 
s pity there are not more with your courage 
and fighting spirit. 

We hope Oregon returns you to the Senate 
for many, Many more elections. 

Very sincerely, 
ETHEL and JIm BECKER. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 





PASADENA, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 

Senator WaYNE Morse: The able and hon- 
est men who have fought side by side with 
you deserve great credit for keeping us com- 
mon and useful Americans from losing all 
faith in public men. It was a grand and 
successful effort against an array of dishon- 
esty, against men who are at every turn sell- 
ing us down the river. 

I am a former Portlander, a registered Re- 
publican, who will vote Democratic this fall. 
I know you will fight against giving away 
to private billionaire corporations property 
the people’s money has developed in the 
Northwest. 

With restored confidence, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
CHARLEs C. MYERS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 

United States Senator, United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SeNnaToR: I would like to extend 
to you my heartiest of congratulations on 
your recent stand in regard to the atomic 
energy bill. It was with deepest regret that 
I received the news of its passage. I am 
sure that you did all you could. 

You will always have my respect and ad- 
miration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. PrrKa, Jr. 
JULY 27, 1954. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: You are the most 
heartening phenomena our country has seen 
since F. D. R. More power to you. 

Oregon is lucky to have you represent 
them. I wish, however, that you were a 
Californian. We could sure use you. But 
at least we know your represent us, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
WruiAm PIEHL. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


—— 


Kansas Crry; Mo., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND OF. THE PEOPLE: Thank God 
for your courage and those all of you who 
recently put up the strenuous fight for the 
general public good. 

We are so busy making millionaires now 
that we haven’t time to help stop commu- 
nism that sweeps over Asia and Europe. 

You who are our only backlogs must stick 
this through, 

Rev. Dr. ROSALIZ IHRIG. 
A Democrat. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: The issues that 
Prompted the challenge made by you and 
your supporters or cooperators will have to 
taken to the voters in the coming elec- 
ions, 

You all made a gallant stand. The cam- 
paign will have to be carefully planned so 
the widest possible publicity is given the 
people. The power groups are strong and 
will put heavy dough into the campaign. 

It seems to me, from the vote in the 
House and Senate, that they heard their 
master’s voice. And “stuffed shirts and gal- 
lant knights” will fall in the fray next No- 
vember, Every candidate for Congress and 
Senate will have to be put on the spot by 
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the voters and declare himself or herself, 
also candidates for legislatures, governors, 
etc. 
Sincerely, 
THomas H. Garvin. 





CAMPBELLSVILLE, Ky., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE MokszE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been hearing 
on the radio about your filibuster on the 
atomic energy bill. I hope there will be 
enough men in the Senate to have the in- 
terest of the taxpayer at heart to scuttle 
that bill. 

I believe in private business, but not to 
the extent that it will cost the taxpayer 
several millions needlessly to help big busi- 
ness. We did not have electric lights in our 
home until the REA came into existence, and 
not until it had been around for several 
years. It is my belief that if it had been left 
to the private utilities we would not have 
electric lines in the country now, or if there 
were powerlines the charges for wiring and 
hooking on the lines would be prohibitive 
for many that would want power. 

I hope you can defeat the present bill as 
I think the facilities the Government now 
owns should be used for the atomic energy 
plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah, with ad- 
ditional facilities to take care of the present 
customers with a reserve to take care of 
future customers. 

I got your letter containing your speech 
on the wiretap bill. Thanks. I haven't 
been able to keep up with the news lately. 
If that bill came to a vote I hope it was 
defeated. We are on a party line down where 
I was raised (reared to some people) and 
I wouldn't want some gumshoe listening to 
my phone conversations just because some 
one is on the line that they think needs 
watching. Even if the police are required 
to get a permit from a judge on a United 
States court that does not mean that there 
won't some day be a judge on the bench that 
would be too free with the permits. 


I am against both the wiretap bill, and 
the power bill for the atomic energy plants 
as long as it gives millions to the private 
power companies over and above what the 
same power “furnished by the TVA would 
cost. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. FRENCH. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE: I am not a resi- 
dent of your State, but I am taking the 
liberty of letting you know that I honestly 
appreciate the fine stand you are taking 
on the atom power bill. You are dead 
right, this bill is a giveaway to the power 
trust. 

I admire your independent stand on all 
matters. I may be prejudiced, but I know 
from experience the profit the electric com- 
panies are making. They do not generate 
electricity any more than water companies 
generate water. Any engineer will tell you 
they only generate voltage (pressure like a 
pump). They just put pressure behind it 
like a water company does water. Thanks 
for your fine stand. 

Respectfully, 
WARREN O'NEILL. 
ALLSTON, MASS., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up your fight against 
the atomic giveaway program, or rather the 
fight of all Americans who now look to men 
like you for leadership and protection of the 

’s interests. Never stop fighting for 
what is right, for the people will always 
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stand behind you when they know the 
facts. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin L. Fox. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, ’ 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: The Republicans have 
made a great discovery: The big steal can 
be used in the same way they have been 
using Hitler's big lie. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. A. VAUGHAN. 





MENLO Park, Catir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I want to drop this 
card to let you know that we appreciate 
what you and the rest of the liberal Sena- 
tors are doing to stop the giveaway boys. 

Hope we can give you more help after 
November. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully, 
L. D. SHARON. 
FARMINGTON, MIcH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We count ourselves very fortu- 
nate to have a man like you representing us 
in the Senate even though we are not your 
Oregon constituents. We are particularly 
proud of your firm fight on the incredible 
atomic energy bill General Eisenhower wants 
passed. We heard your wonderful Detroit 
luncheon speech just days before the 1952 
election and see now again how right you 
were. Keep up the good fight. We express 
the appreciation and gratitude of family and 
friends who just don’t bother to write al- 
though they say they feel as we do. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. PEARL. 





BerHespa, Mp., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good luck to you in your efforts to defeat 

the AEC bill. Carry on. 
R. Cart MILLICAN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WayYNnrE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorRSE: May I express my ap- 
preciation to you for the fight you are waging 
in connection with the atomic energy bill. 
I am glad you and the others on your 
side have stood up to it and pointed out its 
dangerous effects. God grant that your ef- 
forts won’t have been in vain. 

Gratefully yours, 
AGNES EKESSLER. 





San Dreco, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing to com- 
mend your stand against the unwise bill 
concerning the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, which should be amend- 
ed with the elimination of objectionable fea- 
tures and debated with great care and 
thought. 

Yours truly, 
G. V. BEDINGER. 
: CINCINNATI, OnI0, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Mr. Kerney McCain 
and I are very pleased with your fight to 
keep the atom power for the people. 

LAWRENCE KENDIG. 
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BERcENnrFIe td, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on the courageous fight 

you are making for the American people. 
JACQUELINE WOLF. 
Ecxins Park, Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayNe MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks and best wishes for your valiant fight 
against atomic energy giveaway bill. 

V. EMANUEL ROBBINS, 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNeE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honoras_e Sm: We are literally swelling 
with pride at the effort you are making in 
safeguarding the birthright of the American 
people. Were I on the Senate fioor, I would 
endeavor to help you; as is, I must content 
myself by writing. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris RUBENSTEIN. 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y., 
July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: You deserve the 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude of all of us 
for taking care of our interests and prevent- 
ing the giveaway by the administration. It’s 
good to know we have some friends in the 
Senate. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. R. R. Sprvrap. 
New Yorks, N. Y., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your wonderful fight in try- 
ing to keep the crusaders from giving the 
whole country away. 

R. A. WILSON, 
Granp Raps, MINN., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Just to let you know we 
appreciate your efforts to defeat the giveaway 
atomic-energy bill. Whether you win or 
not—it looks like not—you have done your 
best and can feel confident you have served 
your country like a good soldier. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Extinc GrInpE. 





Cricaco, ILx., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morsez, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SenaTor Morse: I admire your fight 
against President Eisenhower's giveaway 
atomic-energy bill. Keep up the good work. 
I am writing to Senator Dovucias from this 
State asking him to give you his support. 

Respectfully yours, 
JuLIUs ENGEL. 





How Uncle Sam Is Spread Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, some interesting information has 
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just come to my attention. It shows 
just how our largess is being spread 
around the world with very questionable 
results. Certainly our efforts to stop 
communism are ineffective and recent 
conferences indicate a lack of political 
sagacity. How long will this situation 
continue? The interesting information 
follows: 

1. Thirty-four nations receive grant aid 
military assistance. 

2. Forty-seven nations participate in re- 
imbursable military assistance. 

3. Twenty-two nations have a United 
States military mission. 

4. Twenty-six nations have a MAAG. The 
MAAG in Belgium also serves Luxembourg 
and is not separately included in the 26. 

5. United States troops are stationed in 
14 countries and possessions exclusive of 
United States Territories and possessions. 

6. Forty-eight nations plus DOT's (de- 
pendent overseas territories) receive eco- 
nomic and/or technical assistance. This is 
for fiscal year 1954. 





The Indians’ Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, today 
the distinguished majority leader an- 
nounced that one of the bills to be 
brought up under suspension of the rules 
on August 3 was S. 3385 to transfer agri- 
cultural extension services for the In- 
dians from the Indian Bureau to the 
Department of Agriculture. Despite the 
exemption of Arizona and New Mexico 
from the bill there are other tribes of 
Indians who have objected to their inclu- 
sion who have~not been exempted. 
Among these are Montana Indians who 
strongly object to S. 3385. 

Toward the close of last session Con- 
gress passed H. R. 1063 which was signed 
by the President and became Public Law 
280. When President Eisenhower signed 
it he issued a statement in which he ex- 
pressed reluctance in approving the leg- 
islation. He said: . 

My objection to the bill arises because of 
the inclusion in it of sections 6 and 7. The 
sections permit other States to impose on In- 
dian tribes within their borders, the crimi- 
nal and civil jurisdiction of the State, re- 
moving the Indians from Federal jurisdic- 
tion, and in some instances, effective self- 
government. The failure to include in these 
provisions a requirement of full consultation 
in order to ascertain the wishes and desires 
of the Indians and of final Federal approval, 
was unfortunate. I recommend, therefore, 
that at the earliest possible time in the next 
session of the Congress, the act be amended 
to require such consultation with the tribes 
prior to the enactment of legislation sub- 
jecting them to State jurisdiction, as well as 
approval by the Federal Government before 
such legislation becomes effective. 


Even though bills were promptly intro- 
duced at the beginning of the second ses- 
sion by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota and others no action has been taken 
to carry out this recommendation of the 
President. 
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Insofar as the withdrawal of the Indi. 
an Bureau from extension service actiyj. 
ties is concerned many States including 
Montana have entered into contracts 
with the Department of Interior that are 
working well and have the approval of 
the Indian tribes directly affected. 

But other Indian tribes would prefer 
to go along with their accustomed proce. 
dures. Surely the Indians should be the 
best judges of the kind of technica] as. 
sistance they need. This bill wij 
abruptly force the Indians to adopt a 
course that in some instances is not de. 
sirable or beneficial. 

Before enactment of such legislation 
it should be amended to provide for the 
consent of the Indians to such a transfer 
before it becomes effective. But under 
suspension there is no opportunity to 
submit such an amendment. 

In this effort to give full politica] 
rights to the Indians and remove them 
from the supervision of the Indian Bu. 
reau a great deal of harm can be done by 
forcing them to do things that they op. 
pose and participate in unfamiliar pro. 
grams in which they have had no expe. 
rience. 

I call attention to a recent editorial in 
the Boston Daily Globe for July 27, 1954, 
which discusses Indian rights and sug. 
gests that the approach of Public Law 
280 in forcing legislation upon Indians 
against their will is unfair. All Ameri- 
cans will agree with the editor that 
“justice, principle, and common honesty” 
support the “right of consent.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE Inp1ans’ RIGHTS 

An embarrasing question has been raised 
for Washington by the Indian tribes of the 
American Southwest. With eyes fixed on 
Congress, they want to know why the United 
States Government, insistent in its foreign 
policy dealings with troublesome regimes 
abroad upon the principle of consent of the 
governed, and the sanctity of treaties, doesn't 
practice what it preaches, here at home? 

The query at this particular moment 
seems disconcerting and inopportune to 
Members of our National Legislature, whose 
only present anxity is to get through their 
lawmaking jobs and back to Main Street 
and campaigning. It is, nevertheless, im- 
portant. For involved in it are the destinies 
of some 400,000 original Americans, who have 
enjoyed full rights in citizenship since 1924. 

Destinies is used advisedly. The term en- 
compases, for instance, such issues as the 
survival of their tribal culture; their owner- 
ship, individually or collectively, of some 56 
millions acres of land in no fewer than 26 
States; rights granted them in perpetuity 
by some 3,000 tribal treaties and laws dur- 
ing the past century or more; and a number 
of other safeguards designed, down the years, 
to protect them from exploitation by un- 
scrupulous white men. 

The Indian policy of our Government, 
which the 83d Congress seems bent upon 
eliminating as speedily as possible, is, despite 
all its weaknesses and not infrequent mis- 
management in the past, almost unique in 
history. It represents, one of the few in- 
stances where a conquering people have 
sought to give some recognition to continuing 
social, political, economic and property rights 
of the vanquished. 

What the Navaho Tribal Council, together 
with the All Pueblo Council and other tribal 
organizations, now protest is the apparent 
determination of Congress to shrug off the 
whole matter, without allowing the tribes, 
supposedly guaranteed by treaties and other 
laws, any say in the affair. The protests from 
the Indians of the Southwest are reiterated 
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py other Indian groups across the continent. 

“congress affirms that the Indians must 
now 0? assimilated like all other American 
citizens. To further that aim, it enacted 
jast year Public Law 280, divesting the 
Indians of Federal protection and supervision 
in 5 States, and providing that any other 
state could, if it chose, assume the same 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over Indian 
property granted the 5 mentioned. 

The avowed aim of this law (now being 
further tinkered by Congress) is to take the 
Federal Government out of the Indian ques- 
tion and give responsibility to the States. 
The result, as the Indians see it, will be to 
transform the only indigenous culture in 
America into a sort of racial slum. 

The current theory of assimilation is not 
new. For 40 years prior to 1928, it operated 
full force, with results close to being a na- 
tional disgrace. During the Presidency of 
Herbert Hoover, steps were taken to clean up 
the mess; and in 1934 a new, reorganized 
Indian policy ended the scandal. 

That policy continued until 1945. It 
sought to preserve the heritage of the In- 
dians—in property, in rights, in culture, in 
law, and in custom; and to improve their 
lot through education, training in skills 
adapted to tribal habits, and a program rais- 
ing living standards. 

It is significant that with postwar pressures 
of an expanding economy, congressional de- 
sire to unload Federal responsibilities for 
protection and supervision of the Indians 
has grown. 

The Indians themselves almost unani- 
mously plead for a right of consent. Justice, 
principle, and common honesty support 
them. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Georgia Reports on Loyalty Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, have been active in pro- 
curing the annual observance of the 
first day of May as Loyalty Day. 

I have noted with interest and appre- 
ciation the energetic efforts of VFW 
Georgia State Loyalty Day Chairman 
Charles A. Moran to make Loyalty Day 
a memorable event. He and his asso- 
ciates have worked unceasingly to make 
the occasion a great success, and their 
results have been most gratifying. 

Chairman Moran made a report on 
Loyalty Day to the department en- 
campment in Augusta, Ga., on June 17, 
1954, which indicates the work done 
upon this program and its successful 
results. 

Under leave previously granted, I at- 
tach herewith as a part of these remarks 
Chairman Moran’s report on Loyalty 
Day to the department encampment: 

Comrade Commander Wood, comrades, and 
friends of the VFW, it is with a feeling of 
profound gratification and pride that I ap- 
pear before you today—gratified, because I 
am reporting a very appreciable progress in 
the activities of the Loyalty Day committee 
since our encampment last year—and proud, 
because I am associated with such a unique 
group as you. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Loyalty Day, observed annually on the Ist 
of May, was set up by national several years 
ago to counteract the demonstrations of the 
Commies on that day—also, to help minimize 
the influence of their Red, subtle propa- 
ganda. On that day all our people have 
an opportunity to participate in some public 
way, reaffirming their loyalty to God, to our 
country, and to our flag—a rededication to 
those principles on which our country was 
founded. 

First of all, thanks to the splendid co- 
operation of Governor Talmadge, Representa- 
tives Jimmy Floyd and Braswell Deen, Jr., 
and Department Publicity Officer Julian 
Brisendine—all loyal Veterans of Foreign 
Wars members—our general assembly at its 
last session adopted H. R. 314, which official- 
ly designates May 1 of every year as Loyalty 
Day in Georgia. As a result, many of our 
fellow Georgians, veterans and nonveterans, 
have learned more about this important day 
in our lives, and have entered into the spirit 
of it wholeheartedly. And at the proper 
time, Governor Talmadge issued another in- 
spiring Loyalty Day proclamation. 

We urged all the posts to sponsor some 
kind of Loyalty Day observance. They were 
sent a directive containing suggestions, aids, 
and suggested items for the newspapers and 
radio. Reports indicate an increasing en- 
thusiasm. Celebrations or observances were 
held in Gainesville, Albany, Atlanta, and 
Moultrie. Parades were held in Conyers, 
Griffin, and Augusta. The climax came. in 
the evening of May 1 in Atlanta where some 
40,000 people were assembled to witness 
the Scoutorama of 13,000 Boy Scouts from a 
dozen adjacent counties, accompanied by 
their scoutmasters. It was a spectacle that 
words cannot describe. The program began 
with the statement from the announcer: 
“We shall all stand and together recite the 
pledge to the flag as our observance of Loy- 
alty Day.” We thank them, and we thank 
those posts and the personnel of their com- 
mittees for a job well done; also, we thank 
the sisters of our auxiliary. Keep up the 
good work—and do it still better. 

Various TV and radio stations throughout 
the State gave us time and announcements, 
outstanding among these being our good 
friend, Veteran Bob Siegrist, of WGST, 
Atlanta. Also the press—especially where 
observances were held—gave the story of 
Loyalty Day in their columns by inspiring 
stories and editorials and pictures, notably 
the Atlanta Journal, the Statesman and the 
Georgia VFW News. Our national director, 
Admiral Lovette, asked me to convey his 
thanks to all the personnel of the Georgia 
VFW News for an excellent story aud I wish 
to add mine also. 

Time will not permit listing here the 
names of all who helped to spread the mes- 
sage of Loyalty Day. We are indeed in- 
debted to all of them—members and non- 
members. We want them to know of our 
appreciation and gratitude. Especially to 
those comrades on this splendid team who 
helped us to attain our objective, do I ex- 
tend my personal thanks. 

Attached are two items on Loyalty Day that 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I 
will not attempt to read them here, but I 
request that they be made a part of this 
report. The author is our good friend, Judge 
James C. Davis, Congressman from the Fifth 
District of Georgia. We publicly thank him 
for his usual cooperation in helping to take 
the message of Loyalty Day to every corner 
of our country. 

I believe, comrades, that we Georgians may 
feel gratified that the results of the efforts of 
our committee did not end with the bound- 
aries of our State. All during the year nu- 
merous and various organizations—fraternal, 
civic, patriotic, professional, and so forth— 
holding their National and State conventions 
in Georgia were contacted and urged to take 
the story and objective of Loyalty Day back 
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to their respective communities. It so hap- 
pened that one national president from a 
very populous Midwestern State requested 
additional information to take back with 
him, for, as he said: “We do not have such a 
committee in my Sivate.” His enthusiasm 
and interest were gratifying. Ambassador 
Lodge and Senator Bricker, who spoke before 
national conventions in Atlanta, were also 
contacted. 

In closing, may it be stated that our Presi- 
dent has signed a bill to include the words 
“under God” in the pledge to the flag. Such 
action was recommended by this committee, 
and adopted by resolution, at our depart- 
ment encampment in Atlanta in 1953. The 
VFW did not receive any recognition or pub- 
licity about this beyond the reference to it 
by Judge Davis in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Comrade Commander and comrades, it has 
been an honor and a pleasure for me to serve 
in this capacity. I greatly appreciate the 
confidence that was placed in me and trust 
that you have not regretted your action. As 
I have said before, comrades, I love you all 
and that affection and pride will increase in 
proportion to your work for our VFW. It is 
my hope, with God willing, that I can con- 
tinue to serve our order and the less fortunate 
for many years to come. May God bless us 
all and may He prosper our organization here 
in Georgia and everywhere. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cuicaco, ILu., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your wonderful efforts in behalf 
of the preservation of our natural resources, 
euch as atomic power, waterpower, etc., is 
deserving of the sincere thanks of all of us 
Americans. 

J. E. Jacosson. 
Boonton, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are hoping you will win 
in the battle you and your courageous col- 
leagues are waging to save the people’s prop- 
erty for the people. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. SCHOLZ. 
ELKINS Parx, Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: Keep up the fill- 
buster against the dangerous atomic-energy 
bill, Congratulations. We are with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwiIn STeepr.e. 
OwEN F. STEELE. 








SeatTte, WasH., July 25,-1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: ‘I appreciate very 
much your study on civil liberties, a pamph- 
let recently received. Also congratulations 
on your position on atomic energy. Too bad 
someone has not produced a hybrid carna- 
tion that will not wilt. 

Sincerely, 
W. L. ATKINSON. 


New York, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE MoRsE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Morse: I am sure all 
citizens are indebted to you for bringing out 
into the open and clarifying the point on 
the atomic energy bill. Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY F. Runré. 


—_—— 


Ortanno, Fia., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Greetings and congratulations for your 
wonderful work to block off the atomic en- 
ergy bill in the Senate. More power to you. 
Yours, 
W. P. Wess. 


PorTLAND, OrEG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Senator Morse: Just a note to tell 
you that all the people, especially those of 
us from the Northwest, are with you in the 
fight for public power. 

Yours, 
Davip NovoGRropskKY. 





Los ANGELES, Carr, July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your magnificent stand against the atomic 
energy steal. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. NorMAN JENSEN. 


—_——— 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF.,July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MORsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I shall write a de- 
cent letter but can’t wait to thank you, San- 
ator Gore, and others (too few) for the ter- 
rific battle for the little taxpayers. I’ve al- 
ways said they take more money from the 
little exploited stenographers than from the 
rich, and the steal includes not only atomic 
power but world peace and a cultured civili- 
zation as well. The damage is almost in- 
calculable. 

ExMa DUTTON, 

NortH HoLtyrwoon, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator MORsE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I consider you one of our honest 
Senators. 

Ben GREEN, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Congratulations on your stand and 
fight for retaining rights to atomic energy 
development for us taxpayers. 

M. S. CRuTues, 
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LOUANN, ArK., July 24, 1954. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations for your 
untiring labors for the right. 

We would be glad to make you our Presi- 
dent. 

We also appreciate your coworkers there 
for what any blind man can see is right. We 
know who they are as well as those who want 
to give away our hard-earned, costly proper- 
ty to a favored monopoly. 

We here want to keep our yardstick. 

Sincerely, your friend 
A. P. PuRiFroY. 





BERKELEY, CALir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MORSE: Thank you for 
having brought to our attention the issues 
involved in the atomic energy bill, and par- 
ticularly for having done something about 
it. Your courage and perseverance in the 
matter of presenting amendments designed 
to remove the objectionable features of the 
bill deserve the admiration and gratitude of 
all those of a similar persuasion in this 
regard. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert E. Eis. 





San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your fight against atomic en- 
ergy bill. Wishing you success and good 
health. 

JAMEs T. LONG, 


BrRook.yrn, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR: God bless you. May the 
Almighty give you all the necessary energy 
to keep up your fight for the people of the 
United States of America. 

One of your admirers. 

Dr. Max BELGRADE. 


LONG ISLAND Crry, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
House of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoNnorAsite St: Please keep up your dis- 
sent on the Republican giveaway of the re- 
sources to private ownership. You are one 
very small who represents all the people. 
Good luck. 
Mrs. M. HOTALING. 


— 


DaYTon, OHIo, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear StR: Congratulations to you on your 
courageous stand in the Senate. We wish 
you well in your continued efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. MAURIcE GILBERT. 


— 


Hittstvg, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MoOrsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
- Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heartily support 
you in your fight to prevent the adminis- 
tration giveaway of the Nation's atomic 
energy resources. Your principled position 
gives the common people hope and strength- 
ends our belief in independent political 


action. 
MILTON ZISUIAN, 





July 31 


Currcaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations for yoyr 
magnificient fight for all the people of the 
United States on the attempted sacrifice of 
TVA and atomic energy to private power jp. 
terests. 

S. Pretrer, 





KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 22, 1954, 
Senator WayYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to you for your constant fight on 
behalf of the public’s interest. Especially 
the TVA and atomic energy bill, in which 
you and others are at this time endanger. 
ing your health in the interest of decent 
Government. We, in this area now realize 
the President has determined to destroy Tva, 

I feel the people of Oregon have an able 
and honest Representative, and one I would 
like to have as President. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. MABEL Rocers, 
Boston, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heard you over the 
radio last night on Frank Edwards’ program, 
and on other occasions. I hasten to congra- 
tulate you and Senator Gore, and, through 
you, the other Senators who have and are 
so valiantly fighting the administration's 
atomic energy bill. It is a wonderful fight 
you are making and all real Democrats of 
either or any party, or Independents, great- 
ly appreciate and will thank you for mak- 
ing. You and the other Senators opposing 
this AEC bill deserve great credit which I am 
certain you will receive. I know from the 
radio, press reports and liberals magazines, 
that you are absolutely sincere and that 
what you say or do is not done in order to 
receive applause or credit, but because you 
feel that it is your duty. 

It is nearly 2 years since I wrote to you and 
received a friendly letter from you inviting 
me to talk over the political situation when 
I return to Portiand. This I shall be glad 
to do as I too am an Independent and a 
liberal. I’m not registered with any party 
(since 1920), nor have I been, since 1920, 
except 2 years when I supported my friend 
the ex-Governor, Robert F. Bradford, a few 
years back. He won the first time, but lost 
to Paul Dever the second time. 

This country needs a man like you, or, 
rather, needs you, as President, and I sincere- 
ly trust that you will be a candidate for that 
office in 1956. 

I expect to return to Oregon next winter 
to resume the practice of law, probably in 
Portland, and trust that I may then have the 
pleasure of talking to you. 

Greetings and best wishes from 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Gustar BLAINE NISSEN. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse: I am heartily in 
support of your courageous battle to pro- 
tect the interest of the Federal taxpayers 
against the attempt to saddle the special 
privilege-seeking groups on the overburdened 
load we are now bearing. 
Morse for President, sez we. 
Cievus R. Jonson. 
BRowNSvVILLeE, Tex., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNeE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Salute your inspiring courage. 
DENNIS and Berry WILLIAMS. 
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Fresno, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
You are stopping the big giveaway. Keep 


talking atoms for us, not General Motors. 
EaRL AND ELOISE SULLIVAN. 





Cupany, Wis., July 28, 1954. 
senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the fight against the atomic give- 
away. Local union unanimously adopted 
motion to back your fight. 

Perer ZAGRODNICK, 
Local, No. 40, United Packing House 
Workers of America, 


SavsaLito, Cauir., July 28, 1954. 
senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on atomic energy bill. Keep it up. 
GERTRUDE SAXTON. 
Los ANGELEs, CaLir., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. Keep‘up your fight to 
save atomic resources for the people. 
DOWNTOWN CLUB, INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY, 
Nan Bua, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Magnificent fight. More power to you 
and for us ringsiders. 

PEARL NELSON. 
MILA Pay. 
MARION FRIEDMAN. 
ELsIE BUCKE,. 

Derrorr, Micz., July 28, 1954. 

Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Accept our sincere thanks for your effort 
in trying to save this Nation from an all-out 
plunder, Convey our thanks to other Sen- 
ators. EDMUND ZAREMBA, 

A. JOHN ZAREMBA, 
FRANK ZAREMBA, 
JOHN PARTYKA. 
JOSEPH ZAREMBA, 
Lzo ZABEMBA,. 

San FRANCISCO, Caui¥r., July 27, 1954. 

Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Support your position on the Atomic issue. 
LILLIE VISHNEVSEY. 


— 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate Building, Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the fight. We are pulling strong 

for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. PrisHBERG. 
LomparD, Iuu., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My husband and I commend you for your 
untiring efforts to defeat objectionable fea- 
tures in the Atomic Energy Act. 

Mrs. Henry D. Terrr. 
Jamaica, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
WayYNe Mors, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As an American I thank you and your 
Sssociates for the fight you are waging. 
James Hore. 
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BRANCHVILLE, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your staff on the atomic- 
energy bill. Keep up the good work. 

Pau. and Louise Metr, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Frank, Ciara, and Avucust MEIER, 
Newark, N. J. 

BEverLy Hrs, Caurr., July 27, 1954. 

Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In behalf of your many friends in this 
community, I wish to extend to you our sin- 
cere admiration and appreciation for your 
efforts in the Senate. 

Thank God for so outstanding an Ameri- 
can as WAYNE Morse. 

With personal regards. 

JosrEPH B. SHANE. 





NEWCASTLE, Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your stand on AEC bill. 
Keep up the good work. 
STEPHAN DMETRUE, Jr., 
Legislature Committee, Chairman, 
Local 2728, Bessemer, Pa. 





JersEy Crry, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good fight. Millions of Amer- 
icans are with you in your fight against 
predatory interests who wish to sell our coun- 
try short. Good luck. May God be with you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp J. O'KEEFE. 
RockrorD, Iuu., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne E. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MorsE: We are violently against 
private interests getting atomic develop- 
ments. All power to you in your fight. It’s 
too bad there are so few like you who are 
for all the people. This administration is for 
no one but big business.. We are hoping to 
get rid of a lot of them in November. 

Sincerely, 
WINNEBAGO DEMOCRATIC VETERANS 
LEAGUE, 
GILBERT Daz, Secretary. 





Autus, OKLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Behind you 100 percent in fight on atomic 
energy bill. Keep up the good work. 
GLEE and HuGH GARNETT. 





REDLANDS, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for trying to protect our rights. 
Keep up the good work. 
Mrs. N. Von Kakrssorc. 





Norman, Oxta., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The people respect your eternal vigi- 
lance. Continue your inspired fight for 
liberty and America. 

Hi.e. CHopos. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on magnificent stand 

against atom giveaway. Keep up the fight. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lzonmi Hurwicz. 
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New Yorke, N. Y., July 27, 1594. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Good for you. I hope there are many who 
join me in praying that you and the other 
Senators supporting you are sucessful in 
your effort to guard for all Americans the 
wealth and benefit of atomic power. 

Mima ScHorr. 
BRooxktyn, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNe Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pour it on. Keep it up. Por you 100 per- 

cent. 
BERNARD ATKINS, 
CINCINNATI, OnI0., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for role you and colleagues are 
playing in educating public by exposing con- 
tents of atomic bill that otherwise would 
have gone unchallenged until too late. Keep 
up good fight. 

DONALD JONES, 


—_—— 


VENTURA, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your position regarding atomic 
energy steal. 
Mrs. E. F. Kays. 
Ovsal, CALIF. 
Sau? Lake Crry, Uran., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution Atomic Energy Commission: 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America has expended some $12 
billions of the people’s money to develop 
atomic energy of a defense measure; and 
Whereas this atomic program of the Gov- 
ernment has now been developed to the 
point where these great energies may now be 
applied to peacetime pursuits; and 
Whereas there are now certain powerful 
and privileged interests who with the sup- 
port of the present administration of our 
Government are attempting to enact legis- 
lation that will turn over to these special in- 
terests this great source of energy to be used 
for their private gain; and 
Whereas we the people who are taxed to 
develop this source of energy believe that it 
should be retained by our Government in a 
manner so that it may be used to benefit all 
the people: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the 11 Western States Con- 
ference of Machinists assembled in Salt Lake 
City endorse and support a program which 
will retain the benefits of the Government 
develop atomic energy for all the people. 
Please advise your colleagues of this action, 
ELevEN WESTERN StTaTes CONFERENCE 
or MACHINISTS, 
H. B. Ecpert, Executive Secretary. 





° New Yorn, N. ¥., July 28, 1954. 


Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 


We have watched with interest your great 
fight to bring to the people the dangers in- 
herent in the giveaway atomic-energy legis- 
lation. Your efforts have unquestionably 
brought worthwhile concessions. You re~ 
flect much credit on the word “independ- 
ent.” 

AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
oF AMERICA, 
JouHN BLACKBURN, 
International President. 
“DonaLpD STONE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Eisenhower Administration and the 
Negro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 18 
months that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress has 
been in office, more real advance has 
been made toward the permanent solu- 
tion of America’s race problem than in 
all the preceding years of lip service. 

For a long time past we have been 
regaled with a great deal of favorable 
talk about what was going to be done 
for the benefit of American Negroes, but 
a great deal of it was talk. Now, under 
the first Republican President in two 
decades we can point to very substantial 
accomplishments. By far the most im- 
portant step forward was the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 17, 1954, striking down segre- 
gation in our public schools, and re- 
versing the former doctrine of the Court 
with respect to “equal but separate 
facilities.” 

Chief Justice Warren, formerly the 
great Republican Governor of Califor- 
nia, and President Eisenhower’s only ap- 
pointment so far to the Supreme Court, 
wrote the opinion and had much to do 
with bringing the Court into agreement 
unanimously. 

The Court took a broad social view of 
this problem and quoted with approval 
the following significant language: 

Segregation of white and colored children 
im public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferior- 
ity of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the great 
importance of this opinion by a Republi- 
can Chief Justice in a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Defender, 
one of the leading Negro newspapers in 
the United States, has referred to the 
great strides made in behalf of the 
Negro, and concludes that they spring 
mainly from the President’s “deep- 
seated moral and spiritual convictions.” 
Republican National Chairman Leonard 
W. Hall explains all of this very simply 
by saying that the President’s whole 
philosophy and his whole aim in Govern- 
ment is to achieve, in the President’s 
language, that which “is good for all 
Americans everywhere.” 

So we have seen, largely by executive 
action, the beginnings of abolishing seg- 
regation in the Nation’s Capital, long a 
fortress of race prejudice, and what 
amounts practically to the abolition of 
segregation practices in the armed serv- 
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ices, in the South as well as in the North. 
Among other concrete accomplish- 
ments have been the following: 
SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Thompson Restaurant case abolishing 
segregation in eating establishments in 
the District of Columbia. Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell filed a brief as 
friend of the court requesting the Su- 
preme Court to declare the existing anti- 
segregation laws valid. This is in line 
with President Eisenhower's declaration 
that every vestige of segregation must be 
eliminated in the Nation’s Capital. 

Major veterans hospitals in the South 
are no longer segregated. Integration 
is the rule instead of the exception. The 
Veterans’ Administrator has said pub- 
licly that “segregation is undemocratic, 
uneconomical, and undesirable. It 
should be eliminated in all veteran es- 
tablishments.” This statement has been 
put into operation. 

May 18, the recreation department 
in the District of Columbia abolished all 
segregated playgrounds. 

Segregation at Army post schools 
abolished by Executive directive. 


POSITION OF CONGRESSMAN POWELL 


Referring again to the former prob- 
lem of segregation in the Armed Forces, 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, a 
Negro Democrat from New York, and a 
champion of his race, spoke in Congress 
on April 29, 1954, and among other 
things said this: 

For the 10 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House of Representatives, I have 
consistently voted against appropriations 
for the armed services because of the policy 
of segregation carried forward by our Armed 
Forces, I am extremely pleased, therefore, 
to stand here today and to announce with 
a clear conscience that I can vote for ap- 
propriations for the Defense Department of 
our Nation. In stating this I know I am 
stating the feelings of not only the 15 mil- 
lion peoples of my race, the Negro race, but 
also the scores of millions of right-thinking 
Americans who know that you cannot have a 
first-class army of democracy as long as any 
portion of it is composed of second-class 
citizens. Today, there is not a single segre- 
gated arm of our Defense Department. The 
last segregated unit in the Army was abolish- 
ed within the past few days. 


Surely this is significant praise of the 
Eisenhower administration, coming as it 
does from a leader of Negroes and a 
Democratic Congressman. 

APPOINTMENTS OF NEGROES 


Such general actions have been fol- 
lowed by specific recognition of the 
qualifications of Negroes and their right 
to-serve their Government in highly re- 
spected capacities. Among hundreds of 
such appointments, who has ever heard 


g before of appointments like the follow- 


ing examples, all made by President 
Eisenhower and confirmed by a Repub- 
lican Senate: Archibald J. Carey, Jr., 
Illinois, first, alternate delegate to 
United Nations; Vernon F. Greene, 
Maryland, legal counsel, Post Office 
Department; Roberta Church, Tennessee 
minority groups consultant, Labor De- 
partment; Jesse D. Locker, Ohio, 
Ambassador to Liberia; Scovel Richard- 
son, Missouri, member, Federal Pa- 
role Board; E. Frederic Morrow, 
New Jersey, adviser on business affairs, 
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Commerce Department; Carmel Car. 
rington Marr, New York, area ag. 
viser on staff of Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States Mission to 
U. N.; Jessie Vann, Pennsylvania, mem. 
ber, International Development Advisory 
Board; Lois Lippman, Massachusetts, 
secretary in the White House; J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Illinois, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Labor; Ulysses G. Plum. 
mer, Jr., Oregon, attorney for Bonne. 
ville Power Administration, Oregon, 
CONTRAST THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


By contrast, what has been the gen. 
eral record of preceding Democratic Con. 
gresses during the 20 years from 1932 
to 1952? 

Here are the facts about what actually 
happened while Democrats were talk. 
ing civil rights but doing nothing: 

Out of 19 Senate votes, a majority of 
Democrats balloted against civil rights 
issues 17 times. In 2 instances, not 1 
Democrat joined Republican majorities, 
In 18 of these 19 civil-rights tests, a ma- 
jority of Republicans voted favorably; 
3 times they lined up 100 percent. 

In the House during this same 20-year 
period, Republicans voted between 68 
to 100 percent for civil rights measures 
on 14 occasions. House Democrats 
failed on 7 of these test ballots to pro- 
duce even 50 percent. 

Just one specific example of Republi- 
can action versus Democrat failure when 
civil rights showdowns came: 

The only FEPC bill ever passed in 
House history—February 23, 1950—was 
backed 124 to 42 by Republicans. Demo- 
crats voted against it, 134 to 116. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican adminis- 
tration can be proud of this record, and 
15 million Negroes can point with pride 
to their vast strides forward under a 
Republican government which has dem- 
onstrated its friendship to them by 
action rather than by words. 








Not So Definite and Irrevocable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
following editorial which was published 
in the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
titled “Not So Definite and Irrevocable.” 

Not So DEFINITE AND IRREVOCABLE 

A week ago Albany news correspondents 
broke out in a rash of competitive and con- 
tradictory predictions as to the political in- 
tentions of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

One account had him succeeding Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. Another had him head- 
ing a new department to be set up in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Cabinet. And a third had 
him announcing a definite and irrevocable 
decision to retire from all public office. 

It is quite possible, of course, in fact quite 
natural, that Mr. Dewey may wish to retire 
from public service. After all, he has had 
25 years in public harness, with 12 of them 
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in the terribly tiring job as head of the 
largest State of the Union. 

But we do not believe that Governor Dewey 
nas taken any definite and irrvocable atti- 
tude. And in substantiation of that belief 
we offer his own words of Monday: 

“Last year I indicated that I expected to 
announce my plans by the end of spring. 
J have expressed by own views to the State 
chairman and a number of others. 

“Because of their strong feeling that fur- 
ther consideration should be given to views 
they have expressed, I am deferring any 
statement at this time.” 

It may be wishful thinking on our part, 
but we see in those words a good chance 
that the Governor may, for the sake of his 
party and his State and his Nation, be in- 
duced to run for a fourth term. 

Certainly there is in his statement no war. 
rant for the belief at this time that his in- 
tention to retire is definite and irrevocable. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Deak Smr: Saw you on “Youth Wants To 
Know” Saturday July 24, 1954. Congratu- 
lations on having the courage of your con- 
victions. We admire you sir and want you 
in the White House. We may even move 
to Oregon so we will be able to vote for you. 
Men of your caliber are far to scarce in our 
land. More power to you and long may you 
live and serve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp G. FLeEtTr. 

WOLLASTON, Mass, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please keep going. 
More and more people are becoming aware of 
the extremely important issues involved in 
this fight. 





Rosert K, ARNOLD. 
PaLo ALTO, Calif. 


Lone BEacH, Cair., July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: How thankful we are that 
there are folks like you and those that have 
stood beside to prevent the current big 
atomic steal. 

By comparison the FHA scandals, scandal- 
ous though they may be are “peanuts” by 
comparison, 

Have agreed with you in all of your posi- 
tions taken. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin R. SCHAFER. 
JuLy 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I am behind you 
100 percent in your fight against turning over 
atomic energy to private interests. 

Keep up the good fight. 

T. R. 8. 


Frepericx, Mp., July 25, 1954. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I strongly approve 
the fight you are making to defeat the ad- 
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ministration’s proposal to amend the atomic- 
energy law. 
Yours very truly, 
Warne C. NEELY. 
Iowa Crry, Iowa, 
Dear SENATOR: You are doing the work that 
Senator Norris did on the TVA in the twen- 
ties. Perhaps it is clear now where the Re- 
publican program is going. It is clear to me. 
If you feel you must speak till Christmas, I 
will wait for the Eisenhower program—what 
ever that is. 


Respectfully, MALCOLM SILLARS. 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you as Senator of our neighbor- 
ing State of Oregon to carry on the fight to 
save the atomic energy program for the 
American people. From the 15,000 members 
of Retail Clerks Union, Los Angeles, con- 
gratulations to the little band of Senators 
who have what it takes. 

Regards to Estes. Frank Edwards doing 
fine job on radio. 

JOSEPH De SILVA, 

Secretary, Retail Clerks, 770 Los Angeles. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: You are a busy man 
80 I will not take too much of your time. 

Thanks for the good work in behalf of the 
average citizen of this country for all of your 
untiring efforts to slow up the type of legis- 
lation being passed in behalf of the small 
minority who only have pieces of silver and 
gold to add to when the legislation they 
want is passed by those who profit with 
them. They fool no one. I am sure that you 
have realized this more than any one. The 
average man has long been patient, but the 
volcano will explode one of these days. 

Special privileges should be done away 
with and all legislation should be passed for 
the general welfare of the whole country. 

Will you please read this plea to your fel- 
lows in Congress. 

We, the people, want legislation passed 
for the benefit of all and not the few. 

This includes tax legislation, farm legis- 
lation, business legislation, foreign think- 
ing and acting legislation. 

We, the people, do not want have these 
rights under the Republican Party and this 
fall will see the change again back to those 
who will recognize what belongs to the people 
by right. 

Please warn the Members of Congress that 
they do not fool the people at all. 

Thanks again for your great work in our 
behalf. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Ross SmirH. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and admiration for your stand and fight 
in the current atomic energy legislation. 

Your very truly, 
Warne Reno. 

WicuiTA, KANs. 

JuLY 28, 1954. 

My Deak SENATOR MORSE: May we add our 
voices to the many we hope you are hearing 
in praise of your courageous actions on the 
atomic energy measure. 

We believe in the words of Senator Lex- 
MAN that opposition to the bill is not a fili- 
buster but an effort to protect the basic 
rights of the people. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs, Epwarp WINKEL, 

Bata, Pa, 
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BaYonne, N. J., July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
putting up such a great fight for the average 
American against the administration's 
atomic energy bill. 

I only regret that Ido not live in the State 
of Oregon so I could vote for you. 

I feel sure the majority of the American 
people are with you, and you will be re- 
corded in history as one of our truly great 
Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp F. Powers. 





Have just watched Youth Wants To Know, 
and congratulate ourselves that Oregon sends 
such a courageous, admirable Senator as 
you to take care of United States interests. 
It would be a real honor if we could vote 
for you in 1956. But the wise people who 
sent you, will continue their support, we 
hope and pray. Thank you for being an 
example of honest, independent thinking 
and doing. 

The Rice FAMILy (by Mrs. Rice). 

WaBAN, Mass. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I want you to know that I 
wholeheartedly support your position on the 
atomic energy bill and greatly admire your 
courageous stand on the Senate floor. 

As a liberal Democrat, we are glad to have 
you on our team. 

Respectfully, 
Wr11m J. OnER, 

Forest Hitxs, Long Island, N. Y. 


_- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In recent months, 
certain men in Congress have choked me 
with frustration and impotence by their ac- 
tions and public (mis)interpretations of 
American opinion. 

My pleasure with your presence in the 
Senate is not new, but your opposition to 
the proposed atomic-energy program com- 
pels me to tell you of the wonderful feeling 
I get when I know that there is somebody 
really working for me. 

A man like yourself gives genuine signifi- 
cance to the system of popular representative 
government. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. Lion. 





SaNTA Monica, CALir. 
More power to you, Senator Morse. I am 
glad there are some Senators who are inter- 
ested in seeing that the taxpayers’ money 
is not handed out too freely. I would like 
to keep more of the tax money that is taken 
from me, and give it away as I choose; and 
I assure you I wouldn't choose to give it to 

the already overgifted powerhouse barons. 

Sincerely, 
J. MonawANn. 


I hope your toothache gets better. 





Hot.iywoop, Caurr., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am deeply grateful 
for the good fight you put up on the atomic- 
energy bill. 

Now, toward the end of the session, the 
atomic-energy bill is shoved down our 
throats. The impressicn I get is another 
giveaway. 

Anyway, thank you for taking the stand 
you did. I think your role is becoming in- 
creasingly important every day. 

With best wishes, 
Ernest McBriwz. 
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Austin, Tex., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks for the gallant fight which you, Sen- 
ator Gorz, Senator ANDERSON, and some oth- 
ers put up to try and protect the people's 
rights in regard to the atomic-energy bill. 

Again, thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JonN McCrary. 
OAKLAND, Calir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WayNEe MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAr SENATOR: I am writing you briefly 
to tell you I, like the common people 
throughout the Nation, are wholly on your 
side in trying to prevent the giveaway to 
private companies of the enormous wealth 
of atomic power. Teapot Dome was taking 
candy from a child in comparison. 

Keep up the fight to the last ditch and 
beyond. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE WARWICK, 
Wrrrtter, Cauir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: We are most grate- 
ful to you and others who are trying to save 
for the people of the United States the 
control of the atomic energy in its peace- 
time uses. We trust you may have success 
and that people may have time to become 
informed on this most vital issue. 

Sincerely, 
Rura D. Parise 
(Mrs. John C.). 
Sours Evcip, Onto, July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable WaYNEe Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I extend my hand to you 
for the brave fight you made against the 
atomic giveaway bill. I am indeed sad that 


we the people did not win; but it is very . 


heartening to know that we have statesmen 
like you and we here in Ohio sorely need 
such aman. Wishing you the best of health 
and thanking you, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
CuakLes J. Novy. 





MouUNT VERNON, WaSH., July 24, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MORSE: I was not surprised 
that you became one of the leaders in op- 
posing the President’s attempt to allow the 
private power companies to profit from the 
people’s huge investment in atomic power 
development. There is no moral or ethical 
justification for this undemocratic giveaway. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. NorTHEY. 


Sac Harsor, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: My husband and 
I feel impelled to tell you how deeply we 
appreciate your stand on the atomic energy 
bill. Your disappointment at its passage, 
after you have fought it so courageously, 
must be deep. Perhaps it may be mitigated 
however since it must be shared by many 
like ourselves. Like ourselves, too, there 
must be many who are heartened that the 
fight was made. One man who continu- 
ally faces serious issues honestly and bravely 
raises the standards of the Senate and of 
us all. 

Please continue to represent the Inde- 
pendent Party. 

Very sincerely, 
Hortense WerEssrs. 
(Mra. R. L. Webber). 
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Scotmu, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Mors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: An expression of ad- 
miration for and appreciation of your per- 
sistent efforts to defeat the giveaway of our 
resources and experience in atomic power. 

Good health to you and more power to 
your voice, sir. 

Very cordially yours, 

E. GREENE. 
Senator WaYNe MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: I wish there was some- 
thing I could do to help you stop the big 
steal of the people’s heritage, but all I seem 
to be able to do is stand on the sidelines 
and shout “Don’t give us the ship.” 

Jim McCrary. 

OaKLAND, CALIF. 





BeverR_y HILus, CaLi., July 28, 1954. 

HonoraB_Le Sim: I could either write pages, 
or what I’m going to, hoping you'll under- 
stand that we understand what you have 
been trying to accomplish for our country. 

Senator MorsE, we do appreciate and ac- 
tually revere you for the wonderful stand 
that you have taken on the atomic issue. 

Thank you for being a wonderful Amer- 
ican and person, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. BRAVERMAN. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor: Mrs. Maas joins me in con- 
gratulating you on your magnificent stand 
in defense of the interests of the American 
people again the giveaway program of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Atomic energy is certainly a property of 
the people—one which they have paid for 
handsomely and to turn the program over 
to private power companies for private 
profit would be the height of folly and 
arrogance. 

Keep up the fight—we the people are with 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mr. James Maas. 

San Francisco, Cauir. 


FALLBROOK, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morssz, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator: God bless you for your 
valiant fight in behalf of the American 
people’s continued ownership of atomic 
energy and its potential benefits which may 
accrue in the future. 

Appreciatively, 
Nora and DonaLp RospERTson. 
Magy and RUSSELL OLSON. 


FALLBROOK, CaLir., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morssz, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBte Simm: My family and friends 
heartily commend you for your heroic fight 
to preserve for the American people what is 
theirs—ownership of atomic energy. We 
taxpayers paid for its development and 
should resent Eisenhower's giveaway bill. 

God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Loutse C.:CoLz. 
Srecta HornBROOK. 
Georcs R. CLARE. 
Autcs A. Exrerr. 
Marrna I. BAUGHMAN. 


JuLyY 27, 1954. 


i 
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to hand over the atomic energy plants tp 
the big power boys. 

Do keep well for you are doing God's work. 

Most humbly yours, 
Harry Asramson, 

New York, N. Y. 

Thank God for yourself, LEHMAN, Mon. 
RONEY, Murray, of Montana, and the other 
friends of the people. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE: As a taxpayer, I wish 
to thank you for the valiant effort you made 
to protect our investment and our future, 
I have long admired you for your courage 
and true spirit of public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KEATING NEAL. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, July 27, 1954. 

DEar SENATOR MORSE: We are writing this 
note to commend you on your stand with re. 
gard to the AEC bill. More power to you and 
your colleagues who are fighting the sellout 
to private power interests. Peacetime bene. 
fits of nuclear energy should be public—but 
it may be a long hard educational job. | 
believe you are winning support, if you can 
hold on long enough. 

Thank you for your efforts on behalf of the 
public good. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALvin H. NIE.sEn. 





THORNTON, IND., July 29, 1954. 
Senator Warne MoRsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorRSE: You deserve the 
highest gratitude of the American people in 
your gallant fight to protect the public in- 
terest in the pending atomic energy legisla- 
tion. Whether or not you and your stalwart 
colleagues are successful in your struggle to 
prevent the atomic resources of the Nation 
from coming under the monopolistic domi- 
nation of private industry, which will ex- 
ploit them to the hilt for profit, time will 
tell. You have, at least, called the attention 
of the public once again to the fact that the 
present administration has an alliance with 
big business which runs counter to the wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole. 

I commend you for your courage, convic- 
tion, and insight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert W. Sievers. 
SuPERiIon, WI8., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MokRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: You have our whole- 
hearted admiration for your efforts to block 
the Republicans’ latest perfidy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Patricia HICKERSON. 





The Letter Carriers’ Position 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


Dean Sewaror Morse: God bless you for Pleased to commend to the attention of 
your efforts to kill Eisenhower's pet schemes our colleagues the following letter which 
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t have received from the officers of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
regarding my vote on H. R. 9245: 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN MULTER: We want to 
inform you that we thoroughly understand 
the motives that prompted you to vote 
against the motion to suspend the rules to 
permit a combined postal rate and postal 
pay bill to be taken up together on July 21. 

There has been some apprehension ex- 
pressed that the postal employees would 
blame the Members of Congress who refused 
to go along with the suspension motion. 
This is not true. We understand thoroughly 
the situation that confronted the Members 
of Congress. We believe that the Congress 
and the individual Members of Congress 
should insist upon their rights and preroga- 
tives. We are sure that all of the members of 
our organization will thoroughly understand 


your position. 
We are most anxious to see a pay raise bill 


. passed before Congress adjourns. We com- 


promised on our original request for $800 
by agreeing to the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, 
which calls for a 7-percent increase. The 
Rees bill providing for only 5 percent in- 
crease was presented as a substitute and it 
was our belief and understanding that the 
administration was going to bring that bill 
up for a vote either by a rule or under sus- 
pension. The addition of the rate bill to 
the pay bill created an unfortunate situa- 
tion. We do not believe that rates and 
postal pay have any direct relationship to 
each other. 

We want to assure you that we thoroughly 
understand your position and we will cee 
that the letter carriers of America thoroughly 
understand the vote that was taken in the 
House on July 21. 

Our honor roll is the discharge petition. 
Thank you for signing it. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. DoHeERTY, 
President. 
JeroME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 
Petre J. CAHILL, 
Secretary. 
R. B. KREMERS, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Conference Report on H. R. 8300, the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, undoubted- 
ly the popular thing to do by any Mem- 
ber of the House during an election year 
is to vote for any bill that proposes to 
reduce anyone’s taxes. However, I am 
concerned over the fiscal affairs of the 
Government and the present policy of 
enlarging our debt even at a time when 
we are not engaged in a shooting war. 

I for one believe that we, as Members 
of the House, should face up to our re- 
sponsibilities as legislators and not in ef- 
fect, short-change the taxpayers. Run- 
ning the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment is no different, except as a matter 
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of degree, than running our own finan- 
cial affairs. If we in either case are going 
further into debt, we must face the day 
of reckoning at some time in the future. 

The tax reduction in H. R. 8300 mean 
a further increase in our deficit, and in 
turn our national debt. The taxpayers 
in the long run are going to have to pay 
this debt if democratic processes are to 
continue to exist in America. Countries 
in the past that have repudiated inter- 
nal governmental debt have experienced 
changes in government. At best, this 
reduction in taxes now just postpones 
the time that we can eventually pay off 
our public debt. It also means that fu- 
ture generations will bear a greater share 
of our present debt, and we and they will 
pay more interest on it out of taxes col- 
lected in each succeeding fiscal year. In- 
terest now being paid is above $40 per 
capita per year. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
reductions in revenue provided for in this 
bill amount to $1.363 billion, while at the 
same time the administration has asked 
that the ceiling on the public debt be in- 
creased because the debt itself is again 
rising. - 

I am also concerned over increasing 
our deficit by granting tax reductions in 
a@ very selective manner to businesses 
and individuals. If tax reductions are 
properly spread, so as to bolster our 
economy generally, they may in net ef- 
fect increase revenues to the Govern- 
ment. The ones proposed in H. R. 8300 
are so selective that very few corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals will be 
benefited, since they must be in a par- 
ticular circumstance in order to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed reductions. For 
instance, more favorable tax treatment 
of annuitants, working dependents, re- 
tirement income, and so on—while very 
meritorious—in and of themselves still 
will benefit relatively few individuals 
compared to the total of our taxpayers. 
In the case of corporations, the major 
reduction is that due to the adoption of 
new depreciation methods. Unless a 
corporation plans large investments in 
plant and equipment, it will not be bene- 
fited from this change. 

The type of tax reductions proposed 
in this bill would be much more com- 
mendable if they benefited individuals, 
corporations, and businesses generally, 
such as would be the case from reduc- 
tions in rates and increases in exemp- 
tions. Certainly this type of tax reduc- 
tion would be fair and equitable ‘to all. 

I realize that there are many meritori- 
ous provisions in the bill that are appeal- 
ing to the Members of the House, includ- 
ing me, and many outside the Congress. 
However, the selective manner in which 
these provisions apply will mean little to 
taxpayers generally. 

A typical example of the selectiveness 
of the tax reductions proposed in H. R. 
8300 is the exclusion and credit against 
tax for dividend income. This certainly 
cannot be considered as _ benefiting 
the average taxpayer. Even if it 
should be admitted that some tax 
relief should be provided for dividend 
income, I question whether the approach 
of a dividends-received credit is the 
proper one. In my statement on the 
fioor of the House on March 18, 1954, I 
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set forth an example of how the divi- 
dends-received credit would work. That 
example shows that, carried to its logical 
conclusion, the proposal for dividend 
income in the bill would amount to not 
only a complete elimination of personal 
income tax on dividends received by in- 
dividuals, but an actual reduction in 
taxes for individuals on other types of 
income which they may also receive. 
The claims which are being made that 
about $7 billion in tax relief has already 
been provided are very misleading, since 
the impression is being given that busi- 
nesses and individuals generally have 
already benefited from this tax relief. 


In the first place, most of these reduc- 
tions came about by terminations con- 
tained in the law and without affirma- 
tive action on the part of the present 
Congress. In the case of the excess- 
profits tax which expired on December 
31, 1953, only about 50,000 of the 450,000 
corporations in the country were paying 
such taxes. In the case of individuals, 
the $3 billion increase in taxes provided 
for in the Revenue Act of 1951 termi- 
nated on December 31, 1953, as provided 
for by that act. Low-income individuals 
got no real benefit from this termination, 
because of an increase of one-half of 1 
percent in social-security taxes on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. In the case of a family 
of 4 where the taxpayer earns less than 
$3,500 a year, taxes were actually in- 
creased due to the increase in the social- 
security taxes. I was not opposed to the 
social-security tax increase as provided 
for on January 1; however, the effect on 
low-income individuals, as far as their 
take-home pay was concerned, amounted 
to a decrease. If any group is entitled 
to tax relief, they are the ones who 
should be first considered. 

I cannot conscientiously vote to re- 
duce taxes on a selective basis, while 
at the same time leaving millions to pay 
more and in the process increasing the 
deficit of the Government. In the first 
place, such reductions actually dispro- 
portionately increase the burden on tax- 
payers generally and, in the second place, 
we are neither being fair with ourselves 
or the public since these are not even 
true selective reductions for all time to 
come but merely add to our public debt 
which all must eventually pay. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that 
H. R. 8300 does not meet the needs of 
individuals and businesses generally in 
the way of tax relief. We must continue 
to strive for that type of relief which is 
needed and do so at an early date. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 


suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 








ao: 
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various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 
There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Bovutper, CoLo., July 28, 1954. 


Senator WAYNE MorsEz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a citizen of the 
United States, I want to thank you for the 
great fight you have just made in the interest 
of the common people of this country. 

I cannot understand why a President of 
the United States who takes an oath of office 
can deliberately give away to public utilities 
and bloated wealth the natural resources of 
the United States. He talks about “creeping 
socialism,” and is making great strides in 
destroying everything that Roosevelt did for 
the American people. In what manner does 
the President think he helps the masses by 
deliberately giving to the great corporations 
the wealth that rightfully belongs to the 
people? I do not believe that “what is good 
for General Motors is good for the United 
States.” 

I am tired and sick of having to pay $50 
every month to foreigners. This destroys all 
of my savings. I expect to do everything in 
my power to help defeat Eisenhower this 
next term. I do not believe that he works 
for the good of the masses. I have read of 
the big dinners Eisenhower has been giving 
frequently at the White House to million- 
aires. 

Thank you again for your loyalty to the 
Nation and for your love for this our coun- 
try. I think the American people from now 
on should join hands in removing corporation 
control from the White House. 

Cordially yours, 
BRANDON TRUSSELL. 


—_— 


New Yoru, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 


The Honorable Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SEnaTOR Morse: Although dismayed 
to find your name absent from the list of 
those supporting Senator FLanpers, I wish 
to add my voice to those of millions of Amer- 
icans who appreciate and support the ef- 
forts you and a number of colleagues are 
making to defeat the President’s misguided 
atomic energy bill. 

It would seem that again this is a case of 
a well-meaning but benighted President 
serving as the influential spokesman for so- 
called rightwing elements both in and out- 
side the Republican and Democratic parties. 

Defeat of this measure to subvert the TVA 
would constitute a heartening victory for all 
the American people. 

To you and your colleagues who have la- 
bored so mightily on this and other issues of 
broad public interest, thank you and all good 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Donarp 8. Drmonp. 
Epwarp Daunals. 
Fioyp D. ScHWALB. 
AINKE SHINSKEY. 





Dear SEnNaTOR Morse: You don’t know me, 
but, of course, I know you. You can find 
my name in the Washington Register where 
it has been ever since my husband left there 
to command the Philippine Islands Divi- 
sion—1908. 

I simply had to write this today to suggest 
the kind of thought that belongs to today’s 
problem. I am mailing the same thing to 
Senator Hit, who is a long-time friend of 
mine. Please call him up. 

In great haste. 

Marra Lamar DUVALL 
(Mrs. Wm. P. Duvall). 
MonTcoMERY, ALA, 
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Tampa, Pra., July 19, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, Oregon, 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, New York, 
Senator Husert H. HumpPpuRey, Minnesota. 

Honorable Sms: I am addressing this let- 
ter to you three gentlemen to congratulate 
your stand upon the giveaway of some of our 
power you three have taken in this session 
of Congress, especially on the selling out to 
the powerful power companies, namely, the 
building of a steam plant at Memphis, 
Tenn., selling this power to the AEC to the 
tune of several millions dollars’ expense to 
the taxpayers. This present administration 
is practicing as much false economy as they 
know how to devise; they must have a corps 
of consultants sitting up nights to devise 
ways and means to cut down some small job- 
holder and then raid the taxpayer with a 
giveaway such as Hells Canyon, offshore oil, 
now power sites. 

I think that your respective States should 
be commended for sending such wise and 
competent representatives to our Halls of 
Congress. We have too few of these watch- 
dogs up there. 

I think that some of the investigation that 
is being conducted by various Senate com- 
mittees are being carried on to divert the 
American people from the more important 
issues. 

I sometimes wonder how your stand on 
this issue was given publicity in the daily 
press, as in many cases they report these 
things and give a very distorted account of 
their version of how adversely it will affect 
the people in general, which is nothing more 
than propaganda of the same corrupt politi- 
cal machine that does a big advertising busi- 
ness in the daily press. 

So all power to you three gentlemen in 
having the courage to fight for the common 
people. I am sure it is appreciated by them, 
and we will watch the votes of the other 
Senators on this issue. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. B. THomas, 
JuLy 18, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up your fight. Don't 
let private industry take away our atomic 
power. 

You are a great man. Hope you will be 
President someday. 

CHARLES J. MACKEY. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


New Yor«, N. Y., July 19, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senator, Independent, 
Oregon, The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Last week I read you are called 
an obstructionist because you wanted to 
speak your mind on a new giveaway that 
the Republicans have engineered—the 
atomic power giveaway. This brought hope 
that the liberal minority, with you in the 
forefront, would take the reactionary’s own 
method, the filibuster and talk the bill that 
would also make Lewis Strauss a big man 
to death and give it its rightful end. 

I remember when you broke the filibuster 
record of Huey Long on the oil giveaway bill. 
I am proud that you are such an obstruc- 
tionist. If we had 48 more like you, the 
United States Senate would be the place 
that men like La Follette, Borah, Johnson, 
and Norris thought it should be. 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
fine and painstaking efforts on behalf of 
civil rights and liberalism in general. Even 
though I am only 17 years old and not a 
voter, I just wanted to express my appre- 
ciation. 

I hope your efforts on behalf of liberalism 
succeed. 

RespectfuHy yours, 
Maurice T. SPREUEYR. 
JuLy 26, 1954. 

Hei.o, Senator Morse: May God give you 

strength to continue your courageous fight 
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against the ghouls who are trying to gift 
wrap the atomic bill into the hands of pri- 
vate power. 

Although a lifelong Democrat, I became 
one of your disciples when you laid your po- 
litical future on the line and have since been 
abused, “for of all things,” keeping your cam. 
paign promises to those who elected you into 
office. What good a promise, if not kept? 
How do the others get back into office after 
proving themselves to be liars? 

You, sir, will be reelected by a far larger 
margin than ever before, because you have 
proven yourself a fighter and a leader. Above 
all you have proven yourself a champion of 
all the people. You are going to pull the 
free thinking Democratic vote along with 
your own. 

As soon as I can shake myself loose from 
hospitals, I shall accept your office’s invita- 
tion to call on you. I hope that will be this 
coming fall. 

Wishing you and yours all of the best, 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank E. Hayes, 
Glenn Dale Hospital, 
Glenn Dale, Md. 

Keep fighting, sir. 

Mempuis, TENN., July 24, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Keep the fight up. For you 
and other Senators are fighting for rights of 
the American people. What right has our 
President to give away the AEC to private 
interest after we have spent 12 billions on 
it. Also the TVA, they are doing all they 
can to destroy it; hope they won’t let private 
power build here in Arkansas. Spend that 
money on TVA. We had the private power 
here before TVA and we know how they rob 
the people. 

We need 365,000 schoolrooms here, clean 
up our slums, give us better roads, enough to 
do here for our own people instead of spend- 
ing billions in Europe. More Reds there 
today, with all the money we have spent to 
stop them. 

This FHA scandal is awful, when they ed- 
ucate men how to make big profits from Gov- 
ernment, that is premeditated graft, so put 
them in prison. If I stole $1 from my Gov- 
ernment, guess they would put me there. 

If Truman tried to give away AEC by force 
and wreck TVA the Republicans would yell 
impeachement. 

Best wishes, 
Mrs. A. F. Gartamr. 

Keep the fight up regardless of rest—that 
is against the people. 

Berxevey, Caurr., July 25, 1954. 
To the Honorable Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The warmest thanks and heartiest 
congratulations from many thousands of 
citizens all over the United States of America 
are going out to you today for your truly 
heroic fight against the atomic energy Dill 
now being debated on the floor of the Senate. 

Your crusade against the encroachments 
of special interests upon democratic proce- 
dures and principles cannot fail eventually to 
bring results, and we realize that “even- 
tually” means soon in such a struggle as this. 

Knowing at what a great personal sacri- 
fice you have fought in the past and are 
fighting now for the highest standards of 
democratic government, we hope that you 
may. hear our cheers, perceive our prayers, 
and know that we are fighting for and with 
you, as you are fighting for and with us. 

Respectfully, 
Guapys G. GrorcE. 
Joy 26, 1954. 

Dear SeEnaToR Morse: You are putting up 
& wonderful fight on the atomic energy Dill. 
I hope for our sake you and Senator LEHMAN 
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and the others win this fight. There 
pe some safeguards in the bill re 

I also believe that like every other pa’ 
nolder the United States Government 
should get royalties on its patent which our 
nard-earned tax money created. Surely it 
would help balance the budget and ease 
our tax burden. I hope you win this fight 
put do take care of yourself. 


Sincerely, 


if 


ELLEN WORDEN. 

BrooKiYNn, N. Y. 

New Barratn, Conn., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR Morse: Having just listened 
to your session with the youngsters on Youth 
Wants to Know (although I am nearer by 
far, to your age than to theirs) I want to 
thank you, both for your honest and intelli- 
gent answers to these young peoples’ ques- 
tions and for your courageous fight in the 
Senate to protect the rights of all the peo- 
ple in the power giveaway situation. I 
trust your strength will hold out as long as 
need be in this grilling ordeal. 

If only we had more men in Congress 
willing to put principle above party and 
the good of the country above personal or 
sectional interests, as you have consistently 
proved yourself willing to do. 

We can only hope more and more con- 
stituents may develop the wisdom and in- 
tegrity yours have, and learn to send such 
men to Washington in greater numbers. 
Meanwhile, more power to you. 

Sincerely, 
Miss CaROLINE E. NICHOLS. 





Conoss, N. Y., July 24, 11954. 
Senator WayYNE Morsg, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator: Bravo. Don’t let All Baba 
and his 40 thieves take away the heritage of 
all of us and give it to a few of their cronies. 

Stand fast. 


Respectfully, 
Ernest L. Harprna. 


BALtrmMore, Mb., July 26, 1954, 
Senator WaYNez Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DearR Mr. Morse: Congratulations on the 
job you are doing at this time on the give- 
away—the atoms administration bill. More 
power to you in this work of keeping pri- 
vate business out of TVA. 
Yours truly, 
DoroTruyr G. ATKINS 
Mrs. Joseph K, Atkins. 


Curcaco, Inu., July 25, 1954. 

My Dear Senator Morse: The American 
people, the taxpayers, are with you 100 per- 
cent plus, to stop Eisenhower's givaway pro- 
grams. Now this 12 billions. 

We are remembering the tidelands oil 
among the dozens of such giveaways. It has 
been a vile prostitution of power by Eisen- 
hower that is bankrupting the United States. 

Teddy Roosevelt was also a Republican but 
his thought first, last, and always was to pro- 
tect the natural and acquired resources and 
keep them for the American people—for all 
of the American people. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. MrrcHe.n.. 


Kawsas Crrr, Mo., July 25, 1954. 
Senator. Morsg, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoNnoraBie Sm: This is to congratulate you 
upon your courage and stamina in defend- 
ing the interests of the American people. 

Would that the masses of voters be en- 
dowed with the intelligence to understand 
who is for them and who for the millionairea: 
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who is for genuine American democracy and 
who is for hypocritic or spurious democracy. 

May there be many like you, Mr. Mors. 

Sincerely yours, 
Savi K.Leman. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Please accept our good 
wishes and heartfelt thanks for your strong 
and intelligent fight against present attempt 
of a certain clique of legislators to give away 
atomic power; or, if not to give it away, to 
ease it into the laps of monopolies. 

Thanks again and more power to you. 

Respectfully, 
Wru1aM S. JENcKEs. 
Mrs. RurH M. JENCKEs. 
Santa Rosa, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorsE, 
Independent, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I think I fully realize the mag- 
nitude of your spirit in your fight to preserve 
the rights of all the people of this country. 
It is a tough job convincing people they 
must crawl out of the graves of their an- 
cestors and participate in the goings-on of 
the world of now. I hate the picture that 
communism or socialism or any other “ism” 
that is drawn by men who makes a bogey 
man out of anything they are against. I 
am against any form of human regimenta- 
tion, and dedicated to fight to the last drop 
of blood any form of thought-control over 
the mind of man, for if his mind is con- 
trolled, his body is controlled. 

The eternal energies and forces of Nature 
exist for the benefit of everyone, for the 
slave as well as the king. Just because a 
mere handful of men have the desire to 
profiteer off the bounty and providence of 
the Almighty at the expense of all the peo- 
ple should we allow it? Are their selfish 
desires more important in the eternal scheme 
of things than the welfare and happiness 
of millions of other human beings? 

I couldn't sit idly by watching men fight 
for my rights and not let them know I ap- 
preciate it. I hope you wil this word 
along to all of the wise and good men in 
this fight that their efforts haven’t gone 
unnoticed. 

Here's to each tomorrow better than today. 

Epcar LESLIz. 
Bronx, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
To the Honorable Senator WAYNE Morse: 

Thank you very much for the wonderful 
fight you are putting up for we, the public, 
in behalf of the atomic giveaway. Please 
keep up the talking. I only wish I could 
afford to send you a dozen roses, but this 
Republican Party has slowed down work so, 
and has given the common people no tax 
relief until we can hardly exist with high 
food prices and rents and very little work. 
It is only knowing that we have Senators like 
you that are truly interested in the people’s 
welfare that keeps us hoping that some way 
or other you and your colleagues working 
together will someday be able to help us. 
I read the writeups of your talks in the 
New York Times newspaper Sunday, July 
18 and 25. I also listen to you always on 
Frank Edwards’ radio program, so I know we, 
the people, have a true and real representa- 
tive who fights out in the open, unafraid 
of what man might say or do, with clean 
hands and a pure heart toward all people. 
May God bless and strengthen you, because 
we need you and, as you say, the battle has 
just begun. And may God bless that de- 
voted wife and loving daughter that stand 
by you 100-percent. Smile, see I keep up 
with you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. BEATRICE HAMILTON, 
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Wicutra, Kans., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a few lines to 
let you know that we approve and admire 
you for your efforts in fighting to keep the 
present administration from giving the 
atomic energy to the big business corpora- 
tions. 

Stay right in there and you can’t help 
winning. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Prrrie. 
HOMESTEAD, Fia., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I heard you on the radio pro- 
gram, Youth Wants To Know, this p. m., and 
I was so much impressed with your honest, 
straightforward answers and explanations to 
questions that I just wanted to shake your 
hand and since I can’t do that I am writing 
to tell you that I like you and appreciate 
you for your honesty. It is so unusual to 
hear a politician express his candid opin- 
ion regardless of party affiliation. My hat 
is off to you and I wish there were more like 
you. 

I am a Democrat but not blinded by the 
party label. I try to vote for what is best 
for my country. 

I appreciate your stand on the atomic en- 
ergy bill in Congress. I very much fear that 
too few people will soon have control of too 
much wealth in our country as in 1929. If 
we had more Senators and Congressmen like 
you and Senator Gore the American people 
could feel more secure in their government. 

I think the President is a good man and 
2 great general, but is not a politician. He 
has not fulfilled his campaign promises. 

I am a teacher in the public schools and 
find the teachers hesitate to express their 
opinion on any political matter. There was 
a time when we talked freely among our- 
selves, but no more. 

If you ever run for President I'l surely 
vote for you. 

I sincerely hope you will be reelected and 
feel sure you have enough good people in 
Oregon who appreciate your sterling charac- 
ter and will elect you again. 

Best wishes in your job. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Eva PLETcHER. 
Detro!r, MicH., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morsg, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are performing a wonderful service. I 

hope the American people will appreciate it, 
Yours truly, 
A. L. DaY. 





Rock ISLAND, Itu., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Senator: I admire the stand you and 
other Senators are taking to safeguard the 
interest of the common people of the United 
States of America. More power to you! 

You might be interested in the enclosed 
printed form, relative to a State-owned 
canal, now obsolete, which is now being 
brought to the attention of the Illinois 
voters in a proposition to amend the State 
constitution. 

The measures taken back in 1870, to guard 
against the sale of the canal to railroads or 
any other competing agency (with the idea 
in mind of abolishing the canal traffic) were 
well taken and we would be fortunate in- 
deed today, if our lawmakers had included 
such a provision to protect the interest of 
all the citizens of this United States against 
the utilities combine. 

Sincerely, 
Aw ILLINOIS CITIZEN, 
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Des PLAINEs, Itt., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNzE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Continue your bat- 
tle to keep the atomic energy under Gov- 
ernment control. It was paid for by the peo- 
ple and should not be given away to allow 
a few people to make themselves more 
wealthy. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary PaROUHEEK. 
CLEARWATER, Fia., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
Magnificient fight on the atomic energy 
giveaway bill. The forces of reaction and 
greed are so definitely in the saddle that 
intelligent and courageous leadership such 
as yours is especially commendable. Carry 
on. 

Yours cordially, 
W. B. STEevEns. 





Amended Version of Agricultural Act of 
1954 Needs Further Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, an amended version of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, S. 3052, was introduced 
in the Senate in the form of a substitute 
bill. I am particularly concerned about 
@ new section, title VIII, that was added, 
and which contains the same provisions 
of the national forest grazing bill, S. 
2548. The amendment has been printed 
as Senate Calendar No. 1825, and is 
awaiting action in the other body. 

In my judgment, it would be most un- 
fortunate if that move would deprive 
the House of the opportunity to give full 
consideration to a piece of legislation to 
which there is such widespread public 
opposition. 

I do not believe that measures involv- 
ing the administration of about 200 mil- 
lion acres of our national forest and 
Bankhead-Jones lands should be rushed 
through in the closing hours of Congress 
without proper consideration. 

The grazing bill, S. 2548, as amended 
in the Senate, has been in the House 
Agriculture Committee for quite some 
time. Hearings have been held, and it 
has been discussed by the committee 
members in executive session. The com- 
mittee obviously has found that the 
measure needs further consideration, or 
it would have been reported before now. 

Practically all of the national con- 
servation organizations have registered 
vigorous opposition to this legislation. 
I have a letter on the grazing bill from 
one of the larger organizations, the Wild- 
life Management Institute, and wish to 
insert the same as a part of my remarks 
for the information of the Members: 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1954. 
The Honorable Jonn P. Sayior, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConcressMan Saytor: This response 
to your request for an outline of the prin- 
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cipal objections of the national conservation 
organizations to the grazing bill, 8. 2548, has 
been condensed as much as possible. All of 
the following viewpoints are significant and 
merit consideration. 

There is widespread. public opposition to 
this bill, and that obviously is the main rea- 
son that it was not reported by the House 
committee. All of the national conservation 
organizations opposed the original bill, and, 
to our knowledge, only one national and one 
regional organization have endorsed the 
amended version. Several of the State affili- 
ates of those two organizations still are 
opposing any such legislation. 

1. S. 2548 is regarded as unnecessary leg- 
islation. While it has been changed to ap- 
pear of benefit to other users of the national 
forest lands, it was tailored to meet the 
wishes of the livestock organizations. It 
definitely will create questionable legal com- 
plexities that could hamper effective admin- 
istration of the national forest lands. More- 
over, it is nothing more than a modified 
version of earlier proposals for an act that 
were squelched by overwhelming public ob- 
jection. As an indication of the intention 
of the sponsors, when the Senate passed 
8S. 2548 Senator We.txker stated that further 
concessions will be sought next year. 

2. The existing discretionary authority 
that was granted by Congréss under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act would be re- 
placed by inflexible legal requirements that 
could not be altered to meet emergencies 
and changing conditions. Few people are 
willing to go along with S. 2548 simply be- 
cause it is supposed to contain the first 
recognition given to other users. While 
those other users are merely recognized in 
the bill, the permittees would be given legal 
rights in Unele Sam’s acres. 


The conservation forces have been battling 
for years to get discretionary authority for 
the administrative egencies that are charged 
with responsibility cf managing the natural 
resources under the custodianship of State 
and Federal agencies. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture were deprived of the flexible au- 
thority that is needed to meet emergencies 
and changing conditions, it would be a seri- 
ous step backwards. 

That so-called recognition is embodied in 
section 11 of 2548, which reads: “In order 
to obtain the”views and recommendations 
of the various users of lands described in 
section 1 and their resources on questions 
of policy involved in the multiple use of 
such lands, the Secretary may establish 
multiple-use advisory councils; provided, 
however, that such councils shall not super- 
sede or perform any of the functions of the 
advisory boards established under section 18 
of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8. C. 580k) .” 
Yes; S. 2548 provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may appoint advisory boards, but 
in view of the many things that he is man- 
dated to do for the permittees, the position 
of the other users remains about the same. 

3. The proposed appeal procedure is much 
more complicated than at present. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is restricted unwise- 
ly and unnecessarily in the handling of ap- 
peals. A complex and burdensome proce- 
dure would be made applicable to adminis- 
trative actions and decisions. (The present 
law provides for appeal to the courts for 
arbitrary and capricious acts on the part 
of the Secretary. Moreover, of the 84,000 
administrative decisions made in the past 
30 years, only 83 appeals have been taken 
to the Secretary, which is proof enough that 
no change is needed in the appeals proce- 
dure.) 

4. One rather good provision that ap- 
peared in the original draft of S. 2548, which 
would have required a survey of grazing 
fees, has been deleted. While the Forest 
Service has the right to conduct such a sur- 
vey, the conservationists would like to have 
the Congress rather than the Secretary see 
how far the Forest Service fees are below 
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the prevailing rates of comparable private 
lands, and see how ridiculously low the 
Taylor Grazing fees are in relation to those 
of the Forest Service. 


5. Perhaps the most important objection is 
that the Secretary is mandated to encourage 
grazing permittees to improve the nationa) 
forest lands. A vested right is established 
in the provision that is made for compensa- 
tion of the unused or unexpired value of such 
improvements up to 20 years. Many people 
believe that this is contrary to the basic lang 
ownership laws of this country. Permittees 
would be urged to make fixed improvements 
to the property of another (public-ownedq 
lands), and would thereby acquire a legal 
equity in the ownership. This also means 
that congressional appropriations for na- 
tional forest land improvements undoubtedly 
would decrease year after year; the Govern. 
ment’s responsibility would be shirked more 
and more as time goes on, and the permittees 
would continue to grasp a more firm hold on 
precious watershed, timber production, rec- 
reational, and fish and game lands belonging 
to the entire citizenry. 

Congressman Sartor, we already are get- 
ting calls from all parts of the country about 
the fact that the grazing bill has been in- 
cluded in the substitute agricultural bill, 
8S. 3052, in the Senate. You have been a 
stanch advocate of sound natural resource 
management in the public interest, and can 
appreciate the grave concern about this last- 
minute maneuver. The conservationists are 
hopeful that this strategem will not prevent 
the Congress from giving full consideration 
to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GuTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, 
North Easton, Mass., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MoRrsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: We heard you on 
the television program Youth Wants To 
Know and were greatly interested in your 
answers to the vital questions confronting us 
today. May we thank you for your frank, 
straightforward answers. 

We would also like to commend you for 
your stand on the present atomic energy Dill, 
and say, “Keep on talking.” Surely one give- 
away is enough for any administration. 

Again we want to say thank you for your 
present efforts on behalf of the public. As 
® young married couple with an interest 
in the betterment of all people, we are hap- 
“py to know that one with your views !s in 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. and Mrs. Jacke C, Hannis. 
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DwicnT, Itu., July 24, 1954. 

Dean SENATOR AND FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE: 
Never have so few done so much for so 
many people. No doubt you are still talk- 
ing while I am writing this letter. Keep up 
the good work, and if you go down to defeat, 
go down fighting. God bless you and give 
you strength to continue, 

Thank you so much, 

Yours forever, 
C. A. Cowan. 
MarTrapav, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: May I, on behalf of all 
the members of my family, who are all adult 
voters, and on behalf of many friends, thank 
you for your courageous fight in the battle 
against the AEC revision bill, and the Presi- 
dent’s giving over to the utilities the people’s 
atomic energy program. We are proud of 
you and your colleagues who are with you in 
this fight. 

Please keep up the good fight and may 
success crown your efforts. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Herman Coman. 





Curcaco, Itu., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: While we are not 
your constituents we feel that we would like 
to express our thanks and compliments to 
you for the splendid work you are doing in 
behalf of the people’s interests rather than 
the interest of a few. We hope you will 
continue to keep up the good work and we 
wish that more of our Senators would fol- 
low your example. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. LuUKAZEwsxkr. 
Broox.yn, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Please accept my thanks 
for your efforts in behalf of the American 
people. As an independent Democrat, I am 
especially conscious of the good work you 
are doing for all of us and of the extremely 
trying conditions under which you strive. 

Respectfully, 
R. R. SMYLEE. 
Curicaco, Inu., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I appreciate your efforts to 
acquaint the American public with the give- 
away of the Government's billions of dollars 
cost of atomic processes to the private- 
power interests without payment. 

Why should the power companies not be 
required to pay under license provisions, 
for the use of this publicly financed process? 

I know that President Eisenhower's ad- 
visers and managers are impatient with the 
delay which your opposition causes to their 
plans to repay the campaign contributors 
who are afraid to have the public under- 
stand what is proposed. 

Few newspaper writers or radio and TV 
commentators have bothered to explain why 
you and others in opposition are so deter- 
mined; but seem satisfied to picture you as 
an obstructionist solely. 

I can see why there is so much concern 
about FHA housing windfalls and so little 
about this giveaway. 

I hope you can gain enough assistance in 
the filibuster to force the administration to 
compromise at least to the extent of recover- 
ing from the power companies some of the 
taxpayer’s investment in the atomic develop- 
ment under a licensing plan. 
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I am a Democrat but glad to see that you 
and a few others are yet out of the pay of 
the power lobby. 

M. L. WILson. 





; JULY 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We heard you on 
TV Saturday night on the Youth Wants To 
Know program and kept saying “bravo, 
bravo, and bravo.” We found that your 
words made good sense and your sincerity 
in fighting for the people’s rights was un- 
mistakable. 

Perhaps by the time this letter reaches 
you the cause might be lost, but we hope 
not and that you can do something to pre- 
vent the giveaway of the public’s rights in 
the development of atomic energy. This is 
what the large body of Republicans weré 
after, and we are glad you are not counted 
as one of them. 

Again, our thanks for standing up for the 
truth and justice. 

Sincerely, 
AN ADMIRER. 

P. S.—Please forgive the anonymous sig- 
nature. The times are not such that we feel 
free to speak openly about anything. 


JosEPHs Mrits, W. Va., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I don’t have words 
or the force in which to express my feel- 
ings since to have heard your talks a few 
nights ago with Frank Bdwards. 

I don’t know why this administration 
wants to give away what so justly belongs 
to the taxpayers and the people of this Na- 
tion. 

That is unfair to the great majority of 
people and it is not just equality. Is this 
reasonable and just with all the American 
people of whom voted for this administra- 
tion thinking their best interests would be 
protected, since it had been so plainly prom- 
ised that it would be? 

I am at complete loss to understand just 
why they would do this if they mean fair 
play and just equality. 

And I wish to say, dear Senator Morse, 
we shall trust and hope that you will be 
given strength to continue this loyal and 
just fight for the benefit of our people. 

And we trust that you will have the same 
force and guidance that the wise men of the 
East had when they saw the star and their 
footsteps were guided. 

Most truly we shall pray that you will 
have God-given strength for this loyal fight 
in behalf of our people that is deserving. 

From the old man that is trusting. 

Most faithfully yours, 
Cuas. SMITH. 
BaLTmmore, Mp., July 24, 1954. 
United States Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: God bless you for 
voting against giving private companies 
power over United States atomic energy; 
against giving private companies power over 
United States atomic energy electric power; 
against giving private companies power over 
TVA electric power. 

This belongs to the United States tax- 
payers, and to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Sincerely, 
JOSEPH KorTNER. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SeNaToR Morse: Thank you for the 
stand you take to safeguard the best inter- 
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ests of your countrymen and women—in this 
instance, the Government's great investment 
in atomic sources and potential power. I, 
tou, have been a Republican for many years, 
but of independent mind, and little confi- 
dence in Ike’s capacity and insight in these 
matters. 
Thank you for the physical and mental 
effort you must make. 
Respectfully and with best wishes, 
Gracia BUBENHEIM 
(Mrs. H. J. Bubenheim). 





TUCKAHOE, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I should like to voice 
my great appreciation of your fight in oppo- 
sition to the giveaway features of the legis- 
lation concerning the atomic energy now 
under consideration in the United States 
Senate. I urge you to continue to oppose 
this legislation vigorously and to continue 
your strong position against turning over 
publicly held land and natural resources of 
any kind to private utilities or other private 
owners. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Ruts C. WYLIE. 





BEAVER FALLS, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: Although I am a 
registered Republican, I heartily endorse 
your stand in opposition to the giving away 
of the control of atemic energy to private 
utilities. Stand firm in your opposition to 
all the programs which would give away nat- 
ural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGIANA WYLIE 
(Mrs. H. H. Wylie). 





New Yor« Crryv, July 26, 1954. 
Washington, D. C. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 

Dear Senator Morse: I want to wish you 
the utmost in the way of good wishes and 
devoted support in your opposition to the 
giveaway of natural resources to which the 
Eisenhower administration seems bent. At 
a time when most men lack the courage to 
speak out against the inroads against our 
conservation policy, your understanding of 
the issues involved and your willingness to 
be counted bring hope to men of good will 
everywhere. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Ropert K. Ropison. 


HaTsBoro, PA. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I suppose letters 
do no good, but I want you to know that I 
feel you have done a fine thing in trying to 
educate us on this atomic energy thing. I 
don’t suppose you have much chance of stop- 
ping passage of the bill, but you have my 
thanks and those of my husband for trying. 

Sincerely, 
JEANNE H. Hopkins. 
HatTsoro, Pa., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to compliment you 
on your courageous and vigorous stand 
against turning over our atomic energy to 
private power companies. I wish you success. 

Sincerely, 
Mary C. CoLEMAN. 


New York, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morszg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, wish to 
sincerely thank you for your favorable yote 
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on the Johnson amendment to the atomic 
bill. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
work in behalf of all the people of these 
United States and with much appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALsErt O. Mazza. 
Autry M. Mazza. 
Eric Mazza. 
ConcETToO AUDITORE. 
ANNETTE AUDITORE. 
PavULINE Mazza. 

Worcester, Mass., July 25, 1954. 

United States Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Kindly accept my sin- 
cere thanks for your great fight on the 
atomic power bill. No newspaper has told 
the people of the amount Eisenhower has 
tried to give over to the private utilities. 

He gave the tideland oil lands over to the 
oil crowd with their net earnings of $3 bil- 
lion; he saddled $330 million of debt in 
8% percent bonds he exchanged for 2% 
percent bonds; now he tries to give the big- 
gest gift of all to the public utilities. 

I believe the Revolutionary War was fought 
for less cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Franz R. KENT. 
Curcaco, Inn., July 26, 1954. 

Dear Warne: I can do little more than 
stand on the sidelines and cheer you on. 
You have become the conscience of the Sen- 
ate and of the country. My admiration for 
your political course is unbounded. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joun A. Lapp. 


Saw Francisco, Carrr., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Wish to thank you 
for your valiant attempt to stop this gigantic 
giveaway. If you have been able to break 
through the conspiracy of silence by our 
solidly Republican press, you will have served 
the people of San Francisco very well. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Vioia Sugian. 


Oax Park, Iu., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mosrsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SewatTor: You are to be congratu- 
lated for the work you are doing on the 
atomic energy bill now before the Senate. 

Thank you for helping us to understand 
the issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE JOHNSON. 


New Yors, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Please permit me to take both the 
pleasure and honor of congratulating you on 
your very liberal thinking and action in all 
vital matters. 

It is very comforting to know that we do 
have a number of representatives who are 
vitally interested in the welfare of the people 
as against the big interests. 

Keep up your great work and continued 
courage for the majority of the people of the 
good old United States of America. 

Destruction comes from excess greed, and 
it takes men like yourself to control it. 

Sincerely, 
Purp Evvpr. 


MUNNEAPOLIS, Munm., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYrNEr Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Morse: I wish to express my 
@eep gratitude to you and Senator Hum- 
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PHREY, as well as those other Senators who 
are striving so greatly to forestall the giv- 
ing away of the $12 billion in taxpayers’ 
money that has been invested in Federal 
atomic developments. 

Your firm devotion to the cause of liberal 
government for the people of America and 
your unceasing and alert attention to the 
welfare and best interests of all the people of 
these United States will surely be long re- 
membered by a grateful Nation as a true 
example of a real American statesman. 

Paithfully yours, 
JouN A. BLOMGREN. 





UpLanp, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Americans really in- 
terested in our country thank you and your 
Senator colleagues for the grand fight you 
are putting up for us reference this huge 
steal or giveaway of our $12 billion atomic 
plant and patents to ye private power mon- 
opoly or ye power trust of “confessions of 
the Power Trust” fame. Also, re: this sneak- 
up on our grand TVA, including 600,000 
kilowatts. 


Having gotten a pretty good summary 
today, Sunday, first, via Senator Gore on 
Capital Cloak Room; then Howard E. Smith, 
from London; and the views of London on 
our pouting, diplomatic, Geneva acts on 
Indochina; and then CBS’s George Herman; 
and you a few days ago on Frank Edwards 
program, the question arises: Just where 
does the public stand on this atomic-power 
and this sneakup on our TVA? Thanks to 
the witchhunt and to intimidation that is 
abroad in our land these days, the vote via 
mail will be cut; however, this fall's election 
will tell the story of an awakening public, an 
awakening that is taking place throughout 
the world. This fall we will surely at the 
Polls “excuse” some of ye private-power- 
monopoly “agents” in the Congress, agents 
of those against our country’s welfare. And 
when I speak of those against America, I 
mean exactly that. For who ever thheard of 
private power interested in other than single- 
purpose and scarcity-power projects. Is that 
how TVA operates? Certainly not. TVA 
operates, as you know, on a multipurpose 
basis or hydrology basis, meaning not just 
electric power, but the eyen more important 
phases of hydrology, namely: flood control, 
water and soil conservation, re- and affore- 
station, hundreds of small and large lakes 
(full of fish and fine playgrounds for our kid- 
dies and adults), lakes holding the\ water 
back and depositing it in the natural, under- 
ground reservoirs; all this rather than the 
fiood water going into the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers when not only lives are lost 
but vast damage done each year. No more 
floods in the great Tennessee Valley. 


And why the rush in slipping this atomic 
power to private power as Congress closes? 
Atomic power will hardly be needed for say 
25 years or until we have installed TVA’s 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and thus re- 
pairing the destruction and rape of Mother 
Nature in every State in our Union, rape 
that has been going on for at least 100 
years. It’s an old trick this rushing through 
the Congress at the last minute smelly items 
such as this atomic power and this sneakup 
on our TVA. 

Thanks, Senator. 

Cordially, 
FRANKLIN 
New York, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorRSE: We still hope that 
your fight will not prove in vain, but at any 
rate you have again conquered the imagina- 
tion, affection, and respect of all freedom- 
loving Americans. 

More power to you and keep on fighting. 

As ever. 

Sincerely yours, 


Baxter. 


Hans Lam™. 
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New Yore N. Y., July 24, 1954 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: Your unceasing, heroic efforts in 
behalf of the welfare of the great majority 
of the people, deserve the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of every thinking, conscientious 
American. 

May the Lord grant you the necessary 
strength and courage and may your efforts 
be crowned with success. 

Respectfully, 





B. Grossman, 
DETROIT, MICH., July 24, 1954. 
Hon WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: I am not a resident of your 
State, but have always felt that Oregon was 
my adopted State because I have spent many 
wonderful times in your State. I was a 
member of the 96th Division which is from 
Oregon. : 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
wonderful work you, Senator, have been do- 
ing for the people of this great country of 
ours. I think you are one of the few men 
in this country who has looked out for the 
people’s interest at all times. 

Keep up the good work Senator for I am 
ooo there are a lot more people who feel as 

do. 

Yours truly, 
STEvE MELAyH. 


New York, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morsz, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: It looks to me as if the GOP have 
no intentions of staying in power more than 
the 4 years allotted them. Just time enough 
to appreciate a change. That is why they are 
in such a hurry to grab as much chickenfeed 
as they can. Little realizing that the slow, 
but sure, way might cover up more. 

Best wishes for you and your colleagues. 
It makes me feel good that there are still a 
few mammals in our leaders in Government. 
Too many behave like jellyfish. 

Good luck and God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Etta BELLA MONDSCHEIN. 


— 


Sours Evcim, Onto, July 24, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: To you and your 
associates in this fight against another give- 
away by the present administration I wish 
to offer my thanks and appreciation for your 
gallant fight. May God bless your efforts. 
Sincerely, 
Rurs and A. D. Horwr'z. 





Stockmen Get Foot in Doorway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tempt to add the revised version of the 
so-called uniform grazing bill to the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 is an example 
of the evils of attaching riders to bills 
that are not directly concerned with the 
subject matter of the principal legisla- 
tion. 

This grazing legislation has no bearing 
whatsoever on the price-support pro- 
gram. Many proponents of high-price 
supports are vigorously opposed to the 
adoption of S. 2548. Many hunters and 
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fishermen from city districts who want 
to insure the farmer a decent minimum 
standard of living are opposed to giving 
away their rights on public lands to a 
handful of special interests. 

The big livestock interests who have 
vigorously fought the whole farm pro- 
gram and condemned it for years are 
now hitching on to a price support bill 
to try to get their foot in the door and 
control the public domain. I hope that 
responsible proponents of the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1954 reject this attempt to 
make them the vehicle for the enactment 
of bad and dangerous legislation. 

I also include a discussion of S. 2548 
by Michael Hudoba in his report from 
Washington in the July 1954 issue of 
sports Afield magazine: 

STOCKMEN GET FooT IN Doorway 


The drive made by certain groups of stock- 
men who sought unusually special privileges 
for grazing on our national forests, as ex- 
pressed in bills H. R. 4023 and S. 1491, petered 
out when the public raised a storm of protest 
to Congress. 

But following President Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage to Congress on natural resources, two 
bills were introduced by the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agricul- 
ture. These bills sought to meet some of the 
stockmen’s demands for security of tenure 
for livestock grazing permits on national for- 
ests. 

S. 2548 and H. R. 6787 by Senator GrorcEe 
AIKEN (Republican, Vermont), Senator Ep- 
warp THYE (Republican, Minnesota), and 
Representative Cuiirrorp Hope (Republican, 
Kansas) are a considerably modified version 
of the D’Ewart-Barrett bills, and have the 
endorsement of the administration. 

S. 2548 passed the Senate in an even more 
modified form, although the majority of con- 
servation organizations strongly object to its 
provisions. Conservationists claim the pro- 
visions are unnecessary since most of the 
proposals are already in effect by order of the 
Agriculture Secretary. A particular objec- 
tion is against the foot-in-the-door priority 
for grazing-permit domination of our na- 
tional forests. 

The Senate amended S. 2548 to eliminate 
the words “grazing uses” from the bill, and 
substituted instead the words “any occu- 
pancy and use of.” This action together 
with the change of the bill’s title would 
make the bill more of a multiple-purpose- 
use deal for our national forest lands. But 
as you examine the provisions of S. 2548, it 
becomes clear that the details for adminis- 
tering this proposed law are designed for 
grazing-permit uses, and in effect make graz- 
ing a priority use of these lands. 

The multiple-purpose-use councils, which 
the Senate put into the bill to pacify the 
public’s conservation wishes, would have 
representatives of the various interests of 
the national forests, such as timber, wild- 
life, recreation, and so on. But the council 
is not necessarily required by the proposed 
law, and whether it would be set up at all 
is left up to the Secretary of Agriculutre. 
Even if the multiple-purpose-use council 
should be set up, there is no provision for 
expenses for council members to represent 
the public, and the council could not super- 
sede the grazing advisory boards established 
under the Granger-Thye Act. 

While S, 2548 states a congressional policy 
that such uses as grazing, watershed con- 
servation, timber production, recreation, 
mining, and wildlife should be safeguarded 
and given full consideration, it does not spell 
out this aim in the detail for law and ad- 
ministration as it does the various provisions 
for grazing use. 

Livestock permittees would be given statu- 
tory rights to improve national forest land 
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for grazing purposes with the consent of the 
Agriculture Department, and to benefit from 
such increased grazing capacity. This could 
include fencing of the public forest lands, 
and so on. They would have implemented 
rights for appeal in district courts over dis- 
putes on grazing uses and rights on national 
forest lands. 

In other words, while timber, recreation, 
and other multiple-purposes uses remain in 
the status of temporary permissive trespass 
use, the grazing right and grazing permit 
occupancy would be implemented and bol- 
stered by law far more than other public 
uses. 

We suggest that you refer to the May 1954 
issue of Sports Afield for the revealing story, 
It’s Still Your Land, that tells about the 
stockmen’s scheming that led to these bills. 





Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, { submit for printing in the Rrecorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cuicaco, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to you 
on behalf of my wife and myself to express 
our gratitude for, and to convey our appre- 
ciation of, your courageous and inspiring 
fight against the administration's ill-con- 
ceived atomic energy legislation. We 
heartily support and endorse your efforts. 

At the same time, we would like you to 
know that we have long admired you for the 
intelligent and forthright manner in which 
you have played your self-appointed role 
of gadfly and public conscience in the Senate 
on many other vital issues. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Ricwarp L. A. STERBA. 





Martetta, Ga., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I thought that you 
might enjoy glancing at my column of July 
22 that was an appraisal of you. It is en- 
closed. It appeared in the North Georgia 
Tribune of Canton, Ga. 

I am very proud of your recent talks on 
atomic power. 

My students at the Marietta Center of ‘the 
University of Georgia appreciate your mav- 
erickism. In our age of conformity the word 
Morse is becoming a symbol of independence. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST JERNIGAN. 


Senator WAYNE Morse A Po.uiricat Maverick 
(By Ernest Jernigan, history instructor, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Marietta Center) 

A dictionary states that a maverick is “An 
animal found without an owner's brand.” 
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Although there are but a few mavericks on 
the range today due to fences, the United 
States Senate has a statesman who is roam- 
ing unchecked in that honored body despite 
efforts to corral him. The Senator who can 
be saddled with the nickname of “Maverick” 
is WaYNE Morse. 

Being from a pioneer State—Oregon—per- 
haps one should not be too surprised to find 
a man with a sturdy independent spirit. 
Unlike the other 95 Senators who have party 
labels of Republican or Democratic, the un- 
branded Morse belongs to a unique group— 
the Independent Republican Party. “And 
why,” a reader might inquire, “is it unique?” 
Simple. It has but one member—*Maverick” 
Morse. 

In the 19th century the cowboys toted 
shootin’ irons but the irrepressible Morse 
who is a guardian of the interests of the man 
on the street has a weapon with a 
more telling effect—a biting tongue. Judg- 
ing by the pained howls of some vested in- 
terests which are attempting to get some- 
thing for nothing his vocal cords have been 
put to an effective use. 

Due to his training and experience, this 
battler is well equipped to combat those who 
slow the hand of progress. Among many 
other honors, Morse has been dean of the 
Law School of the University of Oregon. 
Previously he had been an instructor of 
argumentation. In addition, he is possessor 
of the Senate record for speaking continu- 
ously over 22 hours. 

When General Eisenhower refused in 1952 
to take a positive stand on some critical 
issues and allowed McCarrny to ride on his 
personal train, Morse—not smitten with 
bandwagonitis—shocked the faithful by bolt- 
ing the Republican Party and backing Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. Following the Republican 
victory in November 1952, Morse got the 
“treatment.” He was booted off key com- 
mittees (a fate that has not happened to 
McCarrTHuyr). 

What is the difference between a statesman 
and a politician? Who is qualified to sort 
the two groups? It has been said that a 
statesman lives for the next generation 
whereas a politician lives for the next elec- 
tion. The political scientists who make a 
life study of politics should be qualified to 
evaluate those in public office. 

In 1952 a group of political scientists were 
called upon to rate the Senators. Their 
Judgment separated the statesmen from the 
politicians. As might be guessed Morse 
rated high, being exceeded only by Dovucras 
and Keravuver. Other Senators whose ratings 
might be of general interest are FuLsRIGuT 
(5), Marcaret CHAsE SMITH (6), SPARKMAN, 
(13), PLanpers (21), Russevt (25), Georce 
(31), Nrxon (71), and McCartuy (last). 

Few will dispute that pioneer spirit made 
America great. But is that spirit vanishing 
like the buffalo and the 5-cent cup of coffee? 
If the answer is yes, what solution can be 
put to use in an effort to counteract the 
seepage of spirit? 

A new Morse code might well be utilized 
to inject a new vigor into America. In the 
19th century, communication received a ter- 
rific boost by the dots and dashes of Samuel 
FP. B. Morse. A century later America is being 
faced with survival in an atomic era of crisis. 

It seems that America would do itself a 
favor by adopting a newer and greater Morse 
code—which contains strong doses, not dots 
and dashes—of courage, character, optimism, 
honesty, intelligence, and maverickism. 

Barer, Orec., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear WaYNeE: Your fight to stop the give- 
away of atomic power to the private utilities 
skould go down as one of the great legisla- 
tive battles of our time. Your work to focus 
attention on this phase of the administra~ 
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tion’s giveaway program deserves the appre- 
ciation of citizens throughout the country. 

We may not be able to evaluate the success 
of your efforts at this time, but I know that 
what you have done will play a big part in 
bringing to the attention of people through- 
out the country the administration’s posi- 
tion on development of power resources. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
AL ULLMAN. 

NortrH Lrrrite Rock, Ark., July 26, 1954. 
Scnator WaYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: When I saw this picture 
and read of your well-known stand I thought 
again that is my Senator even though I 
didn't get to vote for you for two reasons: 
I am not from Oregon and I am a Democrat. 

We neglect to tell our Senators how much 
we appreciate the hard battle they fight for 
us often, but I feel that I must let you know 
that your untiring efforts in the behalf of 
we the working people and other low-income 
people are really appreciated. 

May God bless and keep you as you fight 
the battles for we the people of all of the 
United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Emicy McCavt. 


PrrrspurGcH, Pa., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Waywe L. Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing this 
brief note to tell you how much I appreciate 
your hard work in behalf of the people of 
the United States. You and those associated 
with you in this difficult task now going on 
in the Senate are to be commended for your 
fine work. 

I sincerely hope that you will succeed in 
stopping the giveaway of the rights and prop- 
erty of all the people to a selected few. 
These selfish interests are doing more to 
harm the cause of a free democratic govern- 
ment than any group on the scene today. 

Yesterday afternoon I had the pleasure of 
hearing you answer questions. of the young 
people on the American Forum program. I 
thought you did an excellent job of giving 
straightforward answers to some very perti- 
nent and appropriate questions. 

I do hope you seek reelection from the 
great State of Oregon when your present term 
expires. 

With every good wish to you and your 
family, I hope you soon again will have the 
occasion to visit Pittsburgh at which time 
I may renew my acquaintance with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. ENox. 

Norra Hotitrwoop, Carir., July 25, 1954. 

Hon. Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your fight against the dip into the taxpayers 
pockets for the benefit of the power lobby. 

If this administration keeps on as they’ve 
started under the guidance of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary McKay, we'll have 
as much giveaway as there was under 
Harding. 

Keep up the good work, and we will try to 
help out at the next election. 

Yours respectfully, 
Sam SEMMERING. 
Wermourn, Mass., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Morse: George Norris, T. R., 
La Follette, and all the many others who 
fought, bled, and died in the cause for the 
rights of the masses, are happy tonight that 
you and the others with you are waging an 
honest fight to preserve the precious rights 
they won for us. 
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If a few of the Senators had read Carl 
Thompson's Confessions of the Power Trust, 
it would help a lot. I'd certainly recom- 
mend it and several other books that might 
help the President to know what this is all 
about. Mr. Eisenhower is a victim of his 
advisers. He simply does not know what is 
behind this power move, I know. 

Thanks with all my heart for your devotion 
to the cause that means so much Ww all of us. 

Sincerely, 
WINNIFRED MATHEWS. 
New Haven, Conn., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We wish to express 
our wholehearted approval of your efforts to 
inform the public of the undesirable conse- 
quences of several of the proposed changes 
in the Atomic Energy Act. We agree that, 
since it was developed by the public, it 
should be controlled by the public. We hope 
that more leeway will be allowed in sharing 
atomic information with our allies. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs. Doucias REeEs. 





ARLINGTON, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am not one of your 
constituents, but a person who appreciates 
your courage and integrity. Thank you for 
the way you guard the people's rights. 

I am unalterably opposed to giving the 
investment of the American people in atomic 
energy to Dixon-Yates or any other private 
concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss JOHNI£ CHRISTIAN. 
ARLINGTON, VA., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Waynr Morse, 
Senate of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR MorRSE: We appreciate what 
you are doing for the people in the filibuster 
that is now going on. 

I hope and pray that you will succeed. 

Sincerely, 
CATHERINE 'TROTTIER 
Mrs. J. L. Trottier. 


—_—— 


West Reppinc, Conn., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator of Oregon, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am indeed happy 
to have the opportunity to add my name 
to, I am sure, many hundreds more of your 
friends, to the list of congratulations for 
your honest and sincere fight against the 
President’s AEC bill to turn over to private 
power as an entering wedge to destroy public 
power. I am sure that if Senator George 
Norris were alive he too would take you by 
the hand and say, “congratulations you are 
fighting for the common people.” 


I would like also to add to the list of con- 
gratulations those names of United States 
Senators, according to press reports, who are 
standing by you in this fight for the common 
people and against the power trust: Senators 
Gore of Tennessee, Hitt of Alabama, NEELY 
of West Virginia, Jounson of Colorado, Lex- 
mAN Of New York Macnuson of Washing- 
ton, SParKMAN of Alabama, ANDERSON of New 
Mexico, HUMPHREY of Minnesota, Doucias of 
Illinois, and the two Republicans, Hon. Wi1- 
LIAM H. LanGerR of North Dakota, and JoHN 
SHERMAN Cooper of Kentucky, and others. 

Senator Morse, I fully realize that you 
have an uphill fight, but I feel sure it will 
not be in vain. This giveaway program of 
the present administration must be stopped. 
They got away with the offshore oil bill; now 
it is public power, aluminum plants, syn- 
thetic-rubber plants, and Hells Canyon now 
to be turned over to the power trust. 
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I received your speech on wiretapping. 
Thank you very much. Again congratula. 
tions and best wishes. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 

LEONARD Craic 
BURLINGAME, CaLir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: We think the pro- 
posed atomic-energy bill should be sent back 
to committee for complete rewriting anq 
elimination of the many objectionable fea. 
tures governing domestic development of 
atomic energy, especially the vicious feature 
directed against TVA. 

The basic patents should remain in the 
hands of the people by all means. More 
power to you and your courageous colleagues, 
We hope you may win this good fight. 

Yours truly, 
J. A. Waupron. 
RUTH WALDRON. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable WaYNnE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a short note of 
encouragement in your current fight on the 
atomic-energy bill. I feel, as I believe you 
do, that the domestic phases of this bill is 
another step in the giveaway program of the 
administration. The enactment of this bill 
in its present form would accelerate the 
already rapid trend toward monopolistic 
control of our economy by a limited number 
of business giants. 

I find your vigilance in this and other 
matters highly refreshing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Korn, 
WALLA WALLA, WasH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I, as a citizen, want 
to thank you for your courageous and effec- 
tive efforts to keep the atomic-energy invest- 
ment of our country from being handed over 
to private interests. I think that this is the 
most crucial issue which has been faced in 
the history of the world. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that munition makers 
have fomented wars for decades. If we place 
atomic energy with its bomb potential in the 
hands of private interests, the world will 
have little chance of escaping an atomic 
war. Of secondary importance, of course, is 
the fact that the Government has spent huge 
sums to develop atomic energy; so the bene- 
fits should certainly go to the taxpayers, and 
not sold to them at a profit. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the great work you are doing and pray 
for your success, 

Sincerely, 
Guy W. Hawkins. 
BERKELEY, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We Democrats of California are 
deeply grateful to you, Senator Gore, of 
Tennessee, and the other Senators alive to 
the various menaces in the AEC bill on 
atomic energy for the valiant battle against 
its endorsement. 

Regarding this bill as one of “giveaway 
powers” to powerful monopolies, with little 
protection for the interests of the general 
public, and one of the worst of several such 
“giveaways” in this administration, we feel 
that it is vital that the bill be defeated. 

I'am a true Daughter of the American 
Revolution and a voting citizen of many 


, Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JoaNNA Brraw Grorcr 
(83 years of age). 
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SeatTrie, Wash., July 22, 1954. 
senator WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
pear SewaTor Morse: We need more 
warns Morses in the Senate. Our best 
wishes and hopes are with you in your 
atomic-energy filibuster. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vircinta M. KNOWLES. 
Dorcuesrer, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: This is to advise you that I much 
appreciate the efforts of your associates and 
yourself to prevent the passage of the Eisen- 
hower atomic-energy power bill in its pres- 
ent form. 
I have long admired your independence, 
integrity, and devotion to your responsibil- 
ities as a Senator. 
CHARLES H. ANDERSON. 
San Mateo, Caurr., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE C. MoRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: If I had the money, I would 
send you a dozen fresh roses for your button- 
hole. With the leadership of the Democratic 
Party joining a gag move, your ranks will be 
thinned. Unfortunately, there are still not 
near enough legislators who consider the gen- 
eral welfare more important than politics. 
I hope this private-monopoly bill will be- 
come @ millstone around the neck of the 
administration. I shall do my utmost in my 
own small area to see that this is so. 
Thank you, very much, sir, for reminding 
me by your stand that there are some strong 
men left. The cause of liberals would be 
hopelessly lost if this was not true. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mack C. McCor. 
Boston, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
My Dear Senator Morse: I would like to 
express my admiration for the courageous 
stand you are taking on the atomic-energy 
revision bill. Not only in this, but in all 
questions before the Senate you have consist- 
ently shown and proven your liberalism and 
your sympathy with what will benefit the 
majority of the people. 
I especially admire your complete candor, 
because that is one quality which is so sadly 
lacking in our not always so distinguished 
Senate. Your forthright and outspoken voice 
is badly needed throughout the country to- 
day, when it is considered dangerous to dis- 
agree with the prevailing opinion, a most 
pitiful and disgraceful state of affairs. 
I do want to express my respect and ad- 
miration for you which has extended over 
these past years. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. RurH DIck. 
NEw Market, N. J. 
If every Senator were independent (like 
Senator Morse) we certainly would have a 
better United States of America. 
Keep up the good work. 
THeo. A. MaREs. 
ENGLEWoopn, CoLo., July 24, 1954. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Most of the time 
when I think of writing a letter to the Times 
or to Washington it is to be highly critical, 


to say that there are still admire 
in Washington and you are still the highest 
on my list. 

Anyway, I'm at last convinced that 
best way to be a good citizen is to be a cheer- 
ing section for those in Government one ad- 
mires. I sincerely wish there were a lot 
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more men like you in Washington, and we 
are lucky to have the few we have. 

Keep up your good fight. It must be a 
terrifically hard job to buck the fog of igno- 
rance that pervades Washington now and 
you deserve the grateful thanks of all people 
burdened with the capacity to think. 

My most sincere appreciation and thanks 
are yours. 

PavL BuscH. 
San Jose, Caurr., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Am enclosing copies of letters 
which are, I believe, self-explanatory. 

We hear on the radio newscast that your 
speech of last night lasted 6 hours. The 
President’s proposal that the TVA contract 
with private power interests for power cer- 
tainly should be opposed along with the 
other giveaways of the people’s property. 

It is gratifying to know that one of your 
stature is pitching for the interests of the 
many rather than favoring the few who al- 
ready have more than enough. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT NORDMAN, Jr. 





Lone Bracu, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. MorsE: I cannot tell you how 
much I admire you for the courageous stand 
you are taking and how great is the debt of 
the people of this country to those in Wash- 
ington who are fighting to preserve for us 
the resources for which we have paid enor- 
mously. 

It is inspiring, heartening—and all too 
rare—to see a man with the courage of his 
convictions, a man to whom country takes 
precedence over party, and principle prece- 
dence over all. 

I hope the people of Oregon appreciate you 
and will never forget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciara G. HARRINGTON. 





Should We Let Russia Take Over U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 26, 1954, entitled “It Would Be 
Stupid, Indeed, To Let Russia Take Over 
U. N.” 

As the editorial points out, we stand 
to gain very little, if anything, by walk- 
ing out of the U. N. But much could 
be lost if we play into the hands of the 
Soviet policy of trying to isolate us from 
the rest of the free world. For-that 
reason, I wish to commend the editorial 
to careful consideration of my colleagues, 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Wovu.tp Be Srupm, Inpgep, To Ler Russi 
Take Over U.N. 

Russia's best bet for dominating the world 
is to try to isolate the United States, cut us 
off from our allies, and force us out as leader 
of the free world. 
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Nothing could further that policy more 
than American withdrawal from the United 
Nations. Yet there are those who would 
have us leave the U.N. They seem to want 
to make foreign policy out of the bromide 
about “cutting off your nose to spite your 
face.” 

The fact is that through the U. N. the 
United States has implemented its leadership 
of the free world since the end of World 
War II. If we withdrew in a pique over not 
having our own way in everything, one of 
two disastrous things would happen: The 
U. N. would cease to exist as a hopeful, 
workable agency for discussing and trying to 
iron out world problems, or we would be 
giving Russia U. N. leadership tied up in gift 
wrappings. 

It is the latter possibility that must have 
Soviet leaders licking their chops. There has 
long been a struggle for U. N. leadership. So 
far we have won. But Russia and her satel- 
lites are intensifying their fight. They are 
busy joining U. N. agencies which in the past 
they have ridiculed and boycotted. 

Russia has just taken up membership, 
after an 8-year boycott, in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Why? Because 
UNESCO’s work in backward countries has 
been effective. It has won friends for the 
free world. Russia has called UNESCO pro- 
grams agencies of American policy. Failing 
to wreck those programs, Russia now wants 
a@ voice in them, and if possible, control over 
them. American withdrawal from the U. N. 
would hand over UNESCO to Russia. 

Or, take the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO), dedicated to raising world 
labor standards. The Communist bloc hag 
boycotted ILO. Now Russia, the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia have taken up ILO mem- 
bership. Nobody imagines that the Com- 
munists will end or allow inspection of 
slave labor camps or do anything about 
labor standards. But as ILO members they 
can be harassed and questioned on these 
matters. If we quit the U. N. we not only 
will lose a chance to show up Russia’s 
labor policies for what they are, but will 
give the Communists opportunity to sub- 
vert labor movements over the world. 

Russia has long looked upon the U. N. pri- 
marily as a propaganda sounding board, 
We have been more successful there than 
Russia. But if we walk out, the sounding 
board becomes Russia’s alone—and Rus- 
sian strength will tend to dominate other 
U. N. members. 

Britain’s place in the U. N. without us 
would be difficult. Britain would be iso- 
lated and the forces trying to drive her 
into the neutralist bloc would intensify. 

Whatever some of our dissatisfactions 
with the U. N., tho fact is that we and not 
Russia have been the gainers because the 
U.N. exists. On issue after issue Russia has 
been shown up before the world as unco- 
operative, recalcitrant, bullying, and deceit~ 
ful. The U.N. Charter provisions have given 
added authority for our mutual security 
pacts. It was U. N. authority which gave 
meaning to Korean resistance of aggression. 
We have won most of the major tests in the 
U. N. between the free world and the Com- 
munists. 

For many of the small nations of the 
world, and for most of our allies, the U. N. 
is the world’s best hope for peace. If we 
desert, we weaken that hope and dilute 
the faith of our friends. We would be in 
the position of a big boy grabbing his 
marbles and going home because he couldn’t 
have his own way. 

Nothing could be gained by our walking 
out of the U. N. 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Brooxkiyn, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We applaud you. 
My wife, my mother, and myself have heard 
you on the program of Frank Edwards and we 
are, indeed, thankful that someone in Wash- 
ington is looking after the welfare of the 
people. 

Our only regret is that we cannot vote for 


you. Thank you again. 
Sincerely, 
Howarp B. BaRToN. 


P. 8—Don’t bother to answer this—use 
the time to rest. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: Your efforts in re the ad- 
ministration’s AEC-TVA private-power pro- 
gram are infinitely commendable. 


Yours, 
Herp A. Macx. 





Los ANGELEs, Cauir., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: I want to thank you 
very much for the great battle you are put- 
ting up in behalf of the people of America. 
I don't know what we of the West would do 
without you. 

I always feel safe when I hear your voice, 
or read your speeches—whatever cause you 
plead I know it will redound to the good of 
America. May God bless you and give you 
continued good health and vigor. 

I have often thought Senator, Morse, that 
it would be a wholesome thing if we had 
some kind of a law whereby a Senator, after 
a certain tenure in office could be voted for 
at large, that is, a combination of three 
States might seek the representation of an 
outstanding public servant; or the States 
might be given the privilege of so voting. I 
have wondered about this often. There was 
the great Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who 
did so much for the Middle West; he should 
have been made a Senator at Large so that 
we who lived in adjoining States could have 
voted for him. I was living in Colorado at 
that time. There are so few real statesmen 
that when one is found a greater portion of 
the country should have the advantage of his 
leadership. 

Thank you again. I keep you in my 
prayers. 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Suste CaMPBELL. 
Ocean Crry, N. J., July 25, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Please accept our ut- 

most appreciation for your fight on behalf of 
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the people of the United States, seeking to 
prevent the giveaway of the wealth of atomic 
energy to big business. 
Gratefully, 
RoBEkT AND Evetina R. Prurrr. 
BELLFLOWER, CaLir., July 24, 1954. 

Hon. WAYNE Morse, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor: I am sure only recorded 
history will give the full share of rightful 
recognition so well deserved to you and your 
colleagues in your heroic and commendable 
effort to keep for the American people that 
which is rightfully theirs. 

I do hope the apparent indifference of 
these same American people will not result 
in any lessening of your efforts in your 
constant fight in their behalf. Surely the 
lack of liberal newspapers and radios must 
be responsible. 

Your appearances on Frank Edwards AFL 
programs are most invigorating and en- 
lightening. Please do so more often. 

Yours for more liberal legislation. 

Pau. COovER. 





CINCINNATI, OnTO, July 22, 1954. 
Dear Senator Morse: We thank you for 
looking after the people’s interest with your 
forthright stand in the atomic energy de- 
bate. 
Sincerely, 
Mary and MARTIN BERMAN. 


—_—— 


San FraNcisco, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I would like to 
thank you for your excellent work in fight- 
ing the atomic power giveaway. You cer- 
tainly are to be commended for your re- 
sistance to pressures applied by big power 
concerns. 


It is indeed a shame that there are so 
few newspapers in this country that make 
clear to the population the underlying mo- 
tives of this bill, Perhaps if the people 
knew more about the bill you would not 
have to fight so hard. 


I, and many other Californians, wish you 
luck in defeating this treacherous piece of 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jan POLISSAR. 


NortH Boston, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations 
upon your vision—and physical stamina— 
which have aroused us to the importance 
of the Atomic Energy Commission bill. I 
have just written Senators LEHMAN and Ives 
about it. 

For all our sakes, I wish you continued 
success. I regret that geography prevents 
my voting for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE BOLDENOW. 


San FRANCIsco, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorRsE: Once again I want to 
congratulate you on your courage in fighting 
the giveaway Republican program—also to 
thank you for guarding our interests— 
hearing you last night on that Youth Wants 
To Know program galvanized me into writ- 
ing to you. 
Hoping you soon win through to victory 
and can have a well earned rest. 
Sincerely, 
May R. Gmson. 
BERKELEY, Cauir., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: Thank you for your cour- 
eagous stand against the administration's 


i” 
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proposed amendments to the atomic energy 
act. 
Best wishes for your success. 
Sincerely, 
EucENe K. FRriepman, 





BLOOMINGTON, IND., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WayNe Morsz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE: May we congratu. 
late you on your stand in regard to the 
atomic energy bill now being heard on the 
fioor of the Senate. We wish you every suc. 
cess in your fight. 

My husband and I want you to be assureq 
that you have our deepest admiration ang 
respect. We wish there were about a dozen 
more like you serving the people of this 
country. It is about time that the private 
power interests are defeated and become 
aware that the American people will rise 
out of their apathy and support men who 
are their champions. 

It is not necessary that you answer this 
letter, save your time for the important 
things you are doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SERENA E. ARNOLD, 
, JAMEs O. ARNOLD. 

P. S—TI just heard the program, Youth 
Wants To Know, and seldom will youth hear 
as straight forward answers from a United 
States Senator; we appreciate you—S. FE. A 





New Yor«, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: You are a wonder- 
ful man. Thank you for giving of your 
strength and vitality and courage in defense 
of the people. 
JULIET LOWELL. 
DEARBORN, MIcH., July 25, 1954, 
Senator W. Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 
Dear Str: Please keep up the good work, 
in regards to the atomic giveaway. 
Yours for more thinking Senators. 
R. J. Gres, 


Morrison, OKLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My husband and I 
always try to get the Youth Wants To Know 
program which comes over NBC on Sunday, 
and we were delighted to hear you on that 
program last Sunday. I do think it very 
generous of you to spare the time from press- 
ing matters to give the young people who 
were in the audience your time in answering 
their questions so concisely and clearly. 

We want you to know that your answers 
and explanations on the problems of today 
were far more valuable to youth, and to all 
listeners, than any we have ever heard on 
this program before. We admire your 
straight thinking, and your courage in stick- 
ing to what you think is right—and right it 
is! Stay right in there and pitch, Senator, 
and don’t you ever forget that there are mil- 
lions of people right in there behind you, 
pitching for you. 

We are lifelong Democrats, but not to the 
point where we cannot see the good and bad 
in anyone. What this country needs is more 
men like Senator WayNE Morse in Washing- 
ton. 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. IsBE.L. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE or EPUCATION, 
Minneapolis, July 29, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WaYNeE: The morning radio indicated 
you are off on one of your marathon speeches 
again on the atomic-energy bill. My con- 
gratulations on the efforts you are making 
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with your colleagues to dramatize that whole 
situation. I certainly become very much 
irritated when I hear all this prattle about 
free enterprise and then find big business 
out for @ big grab in terms of something 
which the Government has developed for 
other purposes and to do this without dis- 
crimination, as it may involve basic secrets 
of this potential weapon of destruction. 

The actual purpose, however, of this let- 
ter is to send you a clipping which I think 
you will appreciate and for any use you 
may wish to make of it if you do not have 
this clipping in your files already, as I sus- 
pect you do not. As the time for the vote 
on the Flanders resolution appears, I wish 
to voice my own concern that all Senators 
stand up and be counted, first on a censure 
of MCCarTHy if that is the thing that finally 
emerges; secondly, on the removal of Mc- 
castHy from all his chairmanships that in 
any way jeopardize the welfare of the oper- 
ations Of democratic principles. I am well 
aware that there are a lot of so-called sena- 
torial courtesies that have become obsolete 
and yet apparently Members of the Senate 
unwilling to be realistic about. I think it 
is up to the Senate to clear their own house 
and put it in order before the situation be- 
comes such that it will be forced upon them 
by the public. This is simply to say that 
as an old friend, and an American citizen, 
I urge most emphatically that your own 
yote and your influence be cast in the direc- 
tion of the intent of FLaNpegs’ resolution 
concerning MCCARTHY. 

Cordially, 
NELson L. Bossine, 
Professor of Education. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Mors, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak WAYNE: Like far too many other 
people, I rarely take my pen in hand to 
express my approval of something an elected 
representative has said or done. 

But I must take this opportunity to re- 
dress the balance, at least to some extent. 
I wish to express my admiration for the 
magnificent fight that you put up in your 
effort to improve the atomic-energy bill. 
You and the small, determined group of 
men who worked on this matter are enti- 
tled to the Nation’s gratitude. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN S. Sica, 
Newport, OrneG., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morsg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your efforts in support of amendments to 
correct deficiencies in atomic-energy legis- 
lation appreciated. Keep up the good work. 

MILLARD MARTIN, 
President, Central Lincoln Public 
Utility District. 


PoRTLAND, OrEG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We send you our best wishes and support 
for your efforts to prevent the atomic-energy 
giveaway. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. C. TANNER, 
Wr. TANNER. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosrrt Van BruccEn. 
EUGENE, Orxa., July 27, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good work. 

4 M. B. Vanvecairt. 
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CorvaL1is, Orec., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morssz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: We wish to commend 
you for your courageous stand ifi the Senate 
on the atomic bill. You may rest assured 
we are all with you. 

BEN Lirrtez, 


Manager, Benton Lincoln Electric 
Cvuoperative, 
CoRVALLIS, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
WAYNE MokRsE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Further commend you for courageous stand 
on atomic bill. You and Senate colleagues 
will also win argument for us at BPA on 
pending reorganizaiton of the agency if you 
succeed in present endeavor. 

Kindest regards, 
BILL TROMMERSHAUSEN, 
SaLeM, Orec., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We urgently request delay- 
ing action on atomic bill now before Senate 
until its present damaging features can have 
careful study and understanding. Our peo- 
ple amazed by recent disclosure of the 
amount of their tax moneys now involved 
and the apparent intent of Congress to deal 
carelessly with their investment. 

Hartey Lipsy, 

President, Oregon State Farmers Union. 

PORTLAND, IND., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsez, 
Senate Office Building: 

The shoes of George Norris fit you per- 

fectly. Carry on. 
Howarp J. BouRNgE. 
MorGan Hitz, Caurr., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to commend 
you for the strong stand you are taking 
against the administration’s enormous give- 
away program. We are confident that when 
the people in general come to understand the 
real issues involved they will thank you for 
your brave fight to save our natural resources 
for the common good. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess we are, 

Most sincerely yours, 
A. W. BILLING. 
Mrs. A. W. BILLING. 





Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want at the outset to con- 
gratulate the chairman, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wotverton], in 
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bringing in the very worthwhile amend- 
ments that have been presented to the 
committee. 

This amendment that I have offered 
at this time refers to a very small class 
of people but a very important class of 
widows. During the struggle to enact a 
proper railroad-retirement bill, those 
here who are more familiar with the leg- 
islation than I will recall that there was 
a period between the years 1935 and 
1938 during which there was no act op- 
erative to take care of surviving widows. 
I believe one of the laws enacted previ- 
ous to that time had been declared un- 
constitutional. The result was to leave 
a@ small group of widows who up to the 
present time have received nothing, al- 
though their husbands died in the serv- 
ice over a long period of time. 

What my amendment does is simply 
this: To consider as beneficiaries those 
widows whose husbands died during this 
period between August of 1935 and June 
of 1938 who had 30 years of service and 
which widows now have no other kind of 
benefits, public or private, widows whose 
husbands really helped build the rail- 
roads of this country at that particular 
period, that they be considered as bene- 
ficiaries under this act. 

I offered this amendment in 1951 and 
recall Mr. Harris remarked at that time 
that it was a worthwhile provision, but 
he wanted to give it more study. I think 
the gentleman from Florida might re- 
call that the following year I offered it 
again, and he indicated that it should be 
studied and have consideration. 

At that time the Railroad Retirement 
Board stated, 1951, that there would be 
no increase in the tax rate needed to 
take care of the situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the, gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Has the 
gentleman estimated what the cost 
would be? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. At that 
time the cost was esimated to be less 
than $10 million completely, all through 
the years. That was in 1951. It was 
estimated that the number of such 
widows was less than 2,000. At the pres- 
ent time it would be reasonable to 
assume that it will be half of that 
amount. This is for widows who are 
absolutely unprovided for by any kind 
of benefit. So that this narrowing small 
group of aged widows of railroad men 
who had more than 30 years’ service 
might participate in this act, people who 
were left out because of the interpreta- 
tion of the law during that period of 
time. They deserve sympathetic con- 
sideration as well as the children. AsTI 
say, it is a worthy small group of aged 
widows whose husbands have had 30 
years of service. I think they should be 
given consideration, because their hus- 
bands were the men who helped build 
the railroads. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Why fix the start- 
ing date at 1935? How about going back 
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further and taking care of widows whose 
husbands died prior to 1935? : 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
this period covers practically all the 
widows who survive. There might be 
some few others perhaps with these qual- 
ifications, but I think widows in this cat- 
egory when the law was not operative, 
when it had been declared unconstitu- 
tional, should be given consideration. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman un- 
derstands, of course, that this $10 million 
it will cost must come out of the railroad 
retirement fund. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. That 
was the cost estimated in 1951. The 
Railroad Retirement Board estimated 
that it would not require any increase in 
the tax rate. That was in 1951. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. During the hear- 
ings on the bill H. R. 7840 the gentleman 
will find statements to the effect that 
any further liberalization of this law will 
further weaken the fund. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. How- 
ever, this very small group of widows 
whose husbands died after 30 years of 
service are deserving of consideration 
and the Board has said the cost would 
not impair the fund. 


Is This the Great Crusade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of July 7, 1954, and en- 
titled “Is This the Great Crusade?” . 

For a long time, the members of the 
Republican Party have misrepresented, 
misinterpreted, and maligned the record 
of the past administration in the field of 
foreign affairs. Some of them insist on 
doing it even now, perhaps to divert the 
attention of the people from the poor 
performance of their own administration 
in this field. 

For, after all, what has the great cru- 
sade accomplished? 


What nations have been liberated? 


What advances have been made in the 
free world’s struggle with Communism? 

The great free world alliance is crack- 
ing, and running out of breath; the Com- 
munists have made new gains in the 
Far East—gains that have been sanc- 
tioned, at least for time being, by the 
West; and, to top it all, the administra- 
tion and its party members in our Na- 
tional Legislature are cutting our de- 
fense, mutual security, and anti-Com- 
munist propaganda appropriations. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Tes THE Great Crusape? 

The Republican high command has ap- 
parently determined to make foreign policy 
an issue of the fall campaign. The theory, 
someone has said, seems to be there is some 
more mileage in Acheson, 
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Vice President Nrxon seems to have sig- 
maled the course in Milwaukee when he 
said that Acheson policy was directly re- 
sponsible for the loss of China and added 
that if China had not been lost there would 
have been no wars in Korea and Indochina. 
That this was no accident was evidenced last 
week when he charged in a television broad- 
cast that the Truman administration left 
behind a foreign policy of weakness, a policy 
of surrender of principle at the conference 
table. 

Much could be said about the dishonesty 
of these statements. And about the irony 
of a Republican spokesman making them at 
this particular time. 

It wasn’t American policy that lost China 
to the Reds, of course. Chiang Kai-shek 
lost China. The United States tried to help 
him with materiel for 39 divisions and $2 
billion in grants and credit. Wholesale 
desertions gave most of the men and equip- 
ment to the Communists. Chinese grafters 
in high places lined their pockets. Only 
massive American armies fighting in China 
might have saved that country for Chiang. 
The American people, weary of the struggle 
after World War II, would never have con- 
sented to such action, had any American 
Government even considered it. The Re- 
publicans advocated no such thing. They 
held back on foreign aid compared to the 
Democrats. They once even voted to stop 
aid to Korea before the Communists attacked. 

As for the war in Indochina, certainly the 
Vice President must know that it got under 
way in 1946, 3 years before the Chinese Reds 
took China and chased Chiang to Formosa. 

As for the charge of weakness in foreign 
policy—the Eisenhower administration, to 
date, certainly looks worse in this respect 
than did the Truman administration. 

The Eisenhower administration has ac- 
cepted a shaky and unsatisfactory armistice 
“at the conference table” in Korea. It is 
standing by while Indochina, or great parts 
of it, disappear back of the Iron Curtain. 
The free world alliance is doing poorly under 
its leadership. Finally, while warning of the 
growing menace of communism, it has con- 
tinued to cut back military, foreign aid, and 
propaganda appropriations. 

The Truman administration, on the other 
hand, stopped communism in Greece and 
Turkey, blocked it in Europe with the Mar- 
shall plan and NATO, fostered the great free 
world alliance, blocked the Reds in under- 
developed areas with economic assistance and 
Point 4 and led in stopping outright Red 
aggression in Korea. 

It is heard that the Nixon speeches reflect 
desperation of the top Republicans about 
the coming elections and the feeling that 
attacks on Truman-Acheson foreign policies 
helped win in 1952 and could help again in 
1954. 

Furthermore, there is the argument that 
“the Democrats ran against Hoover for 20 
years, why shouldn’t we run against Truman 
and Acheson for a while?” 

There is, however, this diiference: Kicking 
foreign policy and issues around the political 
arena at this moment in world history is a 
very dangerous accupation. 

It complicates the problem of trying to 
develop a sound and sensible foreign policy. 
It makes it increasingly difficult for the Dem- 
ocrats (who are almost in a majority in Con- 
gress now, and may be after January) to 
continue cooperation with the present ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs. It bewilders 
our allies and delights our enemies. 

It causes serious disunity here at home, 
and we Americans need unity today as we 
have needed it only in other hours of crisis. 

President Eisenhower might halt these 
tactics of Nrxon and the GOP political mas- 
terminds. Or is a shabby try for political 
victory to be placed above national unity, 
bipartisan foreign policy, honesty, and 
decency? 

Is this the great crusade? 


July 31, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepenq. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof %o the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may bé 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Inclusion of Farmers in the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a very in- 
teresting compilation has been brought 
to my attention relative to the attitude 
of farmers toward inclusion under the 
Social Security Act. This study has 
been summarized in a brief statement 
made available to me by Mr. Victor 
Christgau, Director of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In order that the information may be 
available to all Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
report, Attitude of Farmers Toward 
OASI Coverage, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ATTITUDES OF FARMERS TowarD OASI CoveracE 
POSITION OF NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Both the National Grange and the National 
Farmers Union favor the extension of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program to farm 
operators. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration takes the position that the experience 
with coverage of the self-employed is still in- 
sufficient to determine the practicability of 
covering farmers under the provisions re- 
lating to the self-employed, and that the 
question of coverage of farmers should be 
further deferred until more satisfactory ex- 
perience is obtained. 


Surveys conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with agricultural 
experiment stations in four States: 


Position on farmer coverage of farmers 
Connecticut (7 counties) 1951: 


Total GPs itecicncecultkcscnwes 626 
Pro... acteiaibatbuacuitcbideas, Percent... 57 

a shjeiig ahi tandipie ide iiahes > en 29 
NOnCOMpIBIGONE io sicrcicncecnsiacmeiin DO0...<0 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 66 percent pro.) 


Wisconsin (18 counties) 1951: 
Area A (6 counties) : 


Total GUVOpOG . ...ckancs-ndeeuan - 204 
PEO ptdiicdacniesietouies Percent... 69 
Oath aan ie te DO.c08 17 
Noncommittal ...........- DO .cad 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 80 percent pro.) 


Area B (7 counties) : 


Total surveyed_......---.-..... - 454 
PrOnniiesbitincmitilibtedides -Percent.. 57 
eR recht etic iaincsiiclcetsinat Oise 27 
Noncommittal .........-.- Do.... 16 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
Opinion, 68 percent pro.) 
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Texas (Wharton County) 1952: 


OEE AGEs bccnncctannsadinele 255 
POD iceidtiantriperencminitinia Percent... 56 
inetd cathttiinenicinvitonssmsdina a 23 
Noncommittal_..........._ a 21 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 70 percent pro.) 


Kentucky (1 county) 1954: 


ON SG cc cecscdnunssbenewun 204 
PR cp at tiiidpinemsmnpeiih Percent... 77 
iteeiieitncade gata model is 9 
Noncommittal .............. lies 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 89 percent pro.) 

Poll conducted about a year ago by Con- 
gressman Russet V. Mack, of State of Wash- 
ington (Third Congressional District) among 
farm operators in his district: One-fourth 
of these farmers responded. 708 (more than 
90 percent) favored coverage of farm oper- 
ators. Sixty-four (less than 10 percent) 
opposed. 

Poll conducted by Congressman RosertT 
THompson Secrest, of. Ohio, (15th Con- 
gressional District): Representative Secrest 
reported on April 7, 1954, that he received 
3,266 replies from farmers on the question of 
social security coverage for farm operators. 
Of the 3,266 replies, 2,933 (90 percent) fa- 
vored coverage; 333 (10 percent) opposed. 

Poll conducted by Congressman ARTHUR 
Lewis MItter, of Nebraska (Fourth Congres- 
sional District): Representative MILLER re- 
ported on May 24, 1954 that a poll which in- 
cluded the question, “Do you favor extension 
of social security to cover farmers or all 
groups?” the rural results showed 58 percent 
favoring coverage of farmers under social se- 
curity. 

Poll during June 1953 among individual 
Farm Bureau members who attended county 
meetings conducted by Ohio Farm Bureau 
for the purpose of discussing old-age and 
survivors insurance. Of 5,263 Farm Bureau 
members who were asked to express opinions, 
32 percent opposed old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage, 29 percent favored such 
coverage, and 39 percent said they needed 
more information in order to form an opin- 
ion. (The American Farm Bureau opposes 
coverage of farmers at this time. This, to- 
gether with the fact that many of the mem- 
bers polled apparently did not understand 
old-age and survivors insurance, may have 
had considerable influence on the results of 
the poll.) 

Tally kept by Bureau of OASI of reactions 
of farm operators toward coverage (February 
1, 1954 to March 5, 1954). Of 8,567 inquiries, 
79 percent favored coverage, 7 percent op- 
posed, and 14 percent were noncommittal. 





Effects of Industrial Migration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last, I submitted a resolution 


calling for the appointment of a sub- 
committee to study the effects of indus- 
trial migration upon our economy and 
our people. That resolution was co- 
sponsored by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. LeHman]). 

I later found that, by sheer coinci- 
dence, on the same day I submitted the 
resolution, the New York Times pub- 
lished an excellently reasoned editorial 
calling upon the Senate to undertake 
just such a committee investigation. 
That it was coincidence is proved by the 
fact that my resolution had been cir- 
culated on Wednesday afternoon among 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I believe this editorial 
in the New York Times is deserving of 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be set forth in the Appendix 
of the RecorD. In this connection, Mr. 
President, I should like to call specific 
attention to the last paragraph in the 
editorial, which points out that the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] has made a thorough study of 
this whole problem and is exceptionally 
well qualified to act as chairman of such 
an investigative committee. I thor- 
oughly concur in that conclusion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL COMPETITION 

Factory relocations are rapidly becoming 
a pressing national issue. Two articles by 
A. H. Raskin in this newspaper marshaled 
enough concrete details of what is going on 
to disclose the magnitude and complexity of 
the problem they present. 

Its most aggravating form is the so-called 
runaway plant. Many northern firms have 
been closing at least some of their opera- 
tions and moving them to the South—and 
more seem to be planning to do so. These 
moves leave a bitter train of displaced work- 
ers, loss of income for those thrown out of 
work—not to mention the losses of local 
merchants, property owners, and banks—and 
general resentment all around. The resent- 
ment is often increased by the reasons for 
the shift. It is common practice in the 
South for municipalities to build factories, 
pay for them out of tax-free municipal 
bonds, and lease them to the runaway firms 
at low rentals made possible in part by the 
fact that the buildings themselves are tax- 
free. Then, too, Southern States as a rule 
have lower standards for unemployment 
compensation. Furthermore, labor is far 
less well organized in the South and wages 
there are generally lower. 

Any program for action to deal with this 
situation calls for a clear understanding of 
a far broader one of which it is merely a 
part. Bargain basement inducements often 
have nothing to do with relocations. We are 
in the midst of an industrial expansion prob- 
ably. unmatched in peacetime history. In- 
dustry in this country is on the move. Firms 
are opening up new plants in new places: 
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To get nearer supplies of raw materials, near- 
er to changing markets, or nearer to cheaper 
sources of power, and also to achieve a wider 
dispersal of industry in the face of the threat 
of atomic attack. 

For moves such as these there can be little 
legitimate complaint. But something should 
be done about unfair regional competition. 
Various proposals have been made. Unioni- 
zation of the South, comparable with that 
in the North, is of course what labor wants, 
but union organization is seriously obstruct- 
ed by the right to work laws of 16 States, 
mostly in the South, which are often used 
to break strikes. Amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the national 
minimum wage above the present 75 cents 
per hour would reduce wage differentials. 
Minimum Federal standards for State un- 
employment insurance would further help 
the situation. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union is taking direct ac- 
tion to lure workers in Virginia away from 
low-wage plants by building a factory and 
renting it to a New York manufacturer who 
has agreed to hire union members at a 
higher scale. 

The situation calls for comprehensive 
study by the employers and unions most 
closely involved and by the Government it- 
self. The Council of Economic Advisers has 
a task force at work on the whole range of 
problems raised by industry on the move. A 
committee of the Senate might well be ap- 
pointed to get the pertinent facts, to hear 
the opinions and suggestions of those best 
informed, on both sides of the industrial 
fence, and to formulate a constructive pro- 
gram to deal with the problem in a prac- 
tical way. Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, has made a thorough study of 
the whole situation and frequently has 
brought it to the attention of the Senate. 
His qualifications to act as chairman are 
exceptional. 





Let the Senate Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Let the Senate Answer,” 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of July 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LET THE SENATE ANSWER 


Senatorial investigators often demand 
“yes” or “no” answers from citizens sum- 
moned to testify. Today the Senate itself— 
and every individual Senator—is being re- 
quired to answer a few simple questions: 

1. Are you responsible for the actions of 
committees authorized by you to make inves- 
tigations? 

2. Will you fulfill that responsibility by 
reprimanding abuse of such authority? 

3. Will you apply to your own Members 
the same rules of contempt—for refusing to 
answer a committee—that you do to ordi- 
nary citizens? 

4. Should these acts be censured: En- 
couraging the breaking of law; exploiting sen- 
atorial office for private gain; recklessly 
blackening the reputations of innocent cit- 
izens and hiding behind senatorial immu- 
nity; attempting purge Members who dare 
to differ on methods; repeatedly resorting to 
misrepresentation and slander? 
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5. Have you the courage to stand up and 
be counted on this issue involving the honor, 
moral integrity, and responsibility of the 
United States Senate? 

“Yes” or “no”? 

Senators who answer those questions in 
the affirmative will not try to shelve the 
Flanders resolution with flimsy excuses that 
it is “untimely,” that any vote on it may 
damage them politically, or that the issue 
is not clear. The issue is very clear. It 
does not involve either partisanship or a 
man’s attitude toward communism. Nor 
does it require animosity toward any per- 
son; it is a simple matter of censuring 
actions which “bring the Senate into dis- 
repute.” 

Let the Senate answer. 





Greetings of Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, to 10th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks I 
was to have made on Saturday, last, at 
the 55th annual reunion of the 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, at 
Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

United States Senator EpwarD MarrTIN, Re- 
publican, Pennsylvania, told his Spanish- 
American War comrades today that the de- 
fense of American freedom calls for a strong, 
stable, expanding economy, supported by pa- 
triotism and the highest moral and spiritual 
standards. 

Senator Martin addressed the 55th annual 
reunion of the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry at Washington, Pa. A former 
major general commanding the 28th Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania National Guard, Senator 
MarTIN began his military career as an en- 
listed man in the Spanish-American War and 
saw service in the Philippines with the 10th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. 

Senator MarTIn said in part: 

“The atomic age into which we have en- 
tered brings before us a most desperate 
challenge. 

“It is a challenge that can be met only by 
American strength. Not military strength 
alone, not the great wealth we possess as a 
Nation, but the strength and power of a 
strong, stable, expanding economy, supported 
by patriotism and the highest moral and 
spiritual standards, 

“In view of the situation in the world today 
it seems to me that every real American 
should now realize that he is a part of the 
Government and that the kind of govern- 
ment we have depends upon the will of the 
people. 

“The foundation of American strength 
must be built on a strong, dynamic govern- 
ment in which every citizen recognizes that 
he has a share of the responsibility. 

“It is up to men like you to take part 
in Government. It is up to every organiza- 
tion of veterans to work for honesty, econ- 
omy, and efficiency in government so that 
we can have government at a cost we can 
afford. 

“The vast expansion that has taken place 
in Federal, State, and local affairs since 1898 
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should be carefully considered in planning 
for the future. 

“When we went into service the nationa] 
debt of the United States was a little more 
than $1,200,000,000. Now it is close to the 
statutory limit of 275 billion and there js 
talk of pushing the limit above that stag. 
gering figure. 

“In that year there were about 200,000 em. 
Ployees on the Federal payroll as comparieq 
with about 2% million today, even though 
the present administration has eliminate 
more than 200,000 Government jobs. 

“The present session of Congress, now com. 
ing to a close, has enacted legislation making 
substantial reductions in Federal taxes, but 
the tax burden imposed on the American 
people is still the heaviest in the world. 

“The debt of State and local governments 
is the highest in our history, and they are 
continually asking for more taxes. 

“All of these things must be given carefy! 
study in planning the defense of our freedom, 

“They have a direct bearing on the 
strength that we can develop to meet and 
hurl back the threat of Communist aggres. 
sion against the peace of the world. 

“We hear so much these days about what 
the Government should do for the people. 

“I sometimes believe that with some of us 
leaning on the Government has become a na- 
tional pastime. But I ask you to remember 
that America was built by sturdy, coura- 
geous, God-fearing men and women who did 
not look to the Government for security, 
They were self-reliant. They depended on 
their own hard work and thrift. 

“As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I have been giving a great deal of at- 
tention to the problem of social security. I 
support the principle of social security, but 
I believe it should be placed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. That is the only way that the 
people can become aware that they pay from 
their own earnings for the benefits they re- 
ceive from the Government.” 





The Case for Public-Owned Utilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No Need To Take Fresh Look 
at Power Preference Clauses” published 
in the Longview (Wash.) Daily News of 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Neep To Take FresuH Loox at Powrr 

PREFERENCE CLAUSES 

From the Capital comes a report that 4 
showdown vote is coming up in Congress on 
the traditional preference clause included 
in power dam construction legislation. 

The issue will concern the Priest Rapids 
Dam bill, in which Cowlitz County has a di- 
rect interest. This bill won approval in the 
Senate Public Works Committee, but with- 
out a preference clause provision. 

An attack being made currently by private 
power companies may be responsible for the 
issue being raised in Congress at this time. 
The National Association of Electric Com- 
panies is appealing to the public to in turn 
appeal to Congressmen to take a fresh look 
at preference clauses. 

A booklet circulated by the association 
urges us to take a fresh look at the problems 
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of Federal power marketing policy. These 
policies, we are told, set up two classes of 
customers: preferred ones, who get first 
crack at Federal power; and others who must 
take a back seat. 

Then the electric companies go on to ask if 
we would favor the Post Office serving every- 
one equally or giving someone special favors. 
or if we thought that motorists who bought 
gasoline from the Government ought to have 
priority on the public roads. Then, after 
they have posed several questions the an- 
swers to which are obvious, they throw this 

ne in: 

: “when electricity is generated at a Gov- 
ernment flood control or irrigation dam, 
built at the expense of all taxpayers, should 
all citizens in the area have equal chance to 
buy and use this electricity or * * * should 
certain ‘preferred groups’ have first chance 
to buy the power?” 

Without any understanding of the theory 
behind the preference clauses, a person read- 
ing such a pamphlet would obviously con- 
clude that preference in sale of publicly gen- 
erated power is wrong. 

That it is not considered wrong by a ma- 
jority is evidenced by the fact that prefer- 
ence clauses have been standard policy in 
Government for a great many years. For ex- 
ample, the Eisenhower administration's 
power policy says this: 

“The Department of the Interior will op- 
erate the federally owned generating and 
transmission facilities under its control for 
the benefit of the general public and par- 
ticularly of domestic and rural customers, 
and the Department will give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives in 
disposing of electric energy generated at 
Federal plants.” 

The basic reason for public power of any 
kind is to provide power to the consumer 
at the lowest possible cost. A public utility 
does not have to show a profit, as a private 
utility does. Therefore, theoretically at 
least, it can deliver power to its coustomers 
cheaper than a private utility. 

The same thing is true of a Federal hydro- 
electric dam. It is publicly owned. It does 
not have to make a profit. It sells the power 
to its customers at cost plus an amount 
needed to pay back the money borrowed 
to build the dam and powerplant. 

A publicly owned distribtion system, such 
as a PUD, is a first cousin of a publicly owned 
wholesale power distributor, such as the 
Bonneville Administration, and a publicly 
owned generating plant, such as Grand 
Coulee or Bonneville Dam. 


When cheap publicly generated power is 
sold to a private utility, the Government 
has no-assurance that the benefits of the low 
cost power will be passed on to the con- 
sumer. While it is true that a private util- 
ity’s rates are subject to Government regu- 
lation, the private utility is privately owned 
and has the profit motive always in mind. 

Hence the preference clause. The pub- 
licly owned distribution system, whose only 
motive is to deliver cheap power to consum- 
ers, is given first call on power that is gen- 
erated with that same purpose in mind. 

Tt is misleading for private power com- 
panies to say that there are two classes of 
consumers, as the NAEC booklet does. There 
are only two classes of consumers in the 
sense that some happen to be served by pri- 
vate utilities while others are served by pub- 
licly owned utilities because they have voted 
for that method. 

It is not reasonable, we think, to say 
that those who have chosen not to be served 
by public power should have the same pref- 
erence for cheap publicly generated power as 
those who have chosen the public power way 
from the generator at the dam straight 
through to the electric light in ‘the home. 
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To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9413) to reor- 
ganize the Capitol Police force in order to 
increase its efficiency in the performance of 
its duties. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak with reluctance 
because I appreciate the good intentions, 
the study and the time that have gone 
into the preparation of this bill by the 
distinguished members of the commit- 
tee. My reluctance is the greater be- 
cause the measure has favorably passed 
the scrutiny of leadership both Republi- 
can and Democratic and under a biparti- 
san sponsorship is brought before us with 
the expectancy of a prompt and unani- 
mous adoption. Under such circum- 
stances it would seem presumptuous on 
my part to set my judgment above that 
of great statemen with long and honor- 
able records of service in this body. 

I have been a Member of but 2 Con- 
gresses, 1 of Democratic administration 
and 1 of Republican administration. I 
have seen no difference in the courtesy 
and the degree of service of our Capitol 
police. 

Some of them may be young men who 
are attending the colleges and universi- 
ties in this area. I have found them 
without exception courteous, competent, 
alert. I do not think it is to their dis- 
credit that they are working their way 
through college. I do not think that it 
detracts from the service that they ren- 
der as police officers that they are en- 
abled to go on with their education. 

It may be that some of the members of 
the Capitol Police force have passed the 
age of 62. I am not because of that 
fact for throwing them to the dogs as 
long as they continue to efficiently to 
function as I have without exception ob- 
served them perform the duties of their 
assignment. 

OUTRAGE OF MARCH 1 


It happened that on the Ist day of 
March of this year a group of fanatics, 
gaining entrance to the galleries of this 
House in the manner that had obtained 
for a century or more, outraged the dig- 
nity of the House and the traditions of a 
self-governing people. 

For many years visitors to Washing- 
ton, including delegations of school chil- 
dren, visiting the Capitol of their coun- 
try in the spirit of pilgrims to a shrine, 
had come to the galleries of this Cham- 
ber to witness the legislative functioning 
of the democracy of which they were a 
part. It remained for these fanatics, 
possessed of no real grievance, for the 
first time in our history to violate all the 
restraints of a people gifted with the 
ability of self-government, 
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The lives of Members then on the floor 
of this House were by their conduct en- 
dangered. I think we all feel very deeply 
that only the benevolent will of God 
saved the lives of many Members. I can 
only interpret the sparing of our lives in 
this tragical incident as a manifestation 
of the divine acceptance of our country 
and our Government as an instrumental- 
ity for the fulfillment of His purposes. 

DEMAND FOR GREATER SECURITY 


It is natural and proper that being 
forewarned by something that had hap- 
pened that never had happened before 
ways should be considered of minimizing 
the possibility of a repetition. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and especially the 
members of the committee charged with 
the responsibility, have given much 
thought to the subject. 

At one time I understand the propo- 
sition was considered of building en- 
closed walls of bulletproof glass to sep- 
arate the visitors in the galleries from 
the legislators on the floor of this body. 
I do not like to fee) that my constituents 
coming to their Capitol, sometimes at 
financial sacrifice, would be separated 
from me as I represent them on this floor 
by a wall of bulletproof glass. I am sure 
that all my colleagues, including those 
on the committee, entertained a similar 
though\v. 

PICKING ON CAPITOL POLICE 


Unfortunately, in discarding a securi- 
ty proposal not to anyone’s liking, and 
challenging the good reputation of the 
many millions of Americans visiting 
their Capitol, the Capitol Police were 
picked on. Iam using the words “picked 
on” with well-considered judgment. 

The Capitol Police were not, as every- 
one knows, a factor in the atrocity of 
March 1, 1954. Theirs was not the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the galleries. 
It was not part of their job. To the 
contrary, the authority for protection of 
the galleries was vested elsewhere. 

This bill implies, no matter what its 
proponents may say to the contrary, that 
the outrage of March 1 would not have 
occurred if the present Capitol Police 
had been on the job. Because I want 
to be fair, and because I think this House 
in everything should be fair, I do not like 
the implication. 

ENVIABLE RECORD OF 102 YEARS 


What is the record of the Capitol Po- 
lice? 

For 102 years there has not been a 
fatality resulting from a traffic accident 
in the area under the protection of the 
Capitol Police. Every day when I come 
to this House and when I return from 
this Chamber to my office I get safely 
across the street despite the fact that 
there are few streets in America that 
are filled with more traffic hazards. This 
is true of every other Member of this 
body. It is true in like measure of every 
child, of every woman, and of every man, 
constituting our constituents, who come 
to visit us in the Capitol of their coun- 
try. 

I have never seen an instance in the 
two Congresses of which I have been 
@ Member, one Democratic and one Re- 
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publican, when the utmost in protec- 
tion, in direction, and in courtesy has 
not beem extended by the Capitol Po- 
lice. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
job they have done in the zone of duty 
to which they have been assigned con- 
stitutes a policing record that never has 
been and never will be excelled. 
LONGER CONSIDERATION NEEDED 


Whether you can get a better job done 
and with the same contribution to good 
public relations, as well as security, by 
changing the system I certainly think 
should be given longer consideration. 
Among many other things to be consid- 
ered is whether we should give priority 
to protecting ourselves from the public, 
mostly our own constituents, or protect- 
ing from traffic fatalities in a dangerous 
area, and from discourtesy, our own con- 
stituents. 

Whether we want and feel that we 
need for our own security a professional 
police force is a matter I think can be 
determined with a clearer evaluation of 
all the factors after we have been home 
for a few months mingling with our 
constituents. We are in the closing days 
of a hard and long session. Soon this 
Chamber will be vacant and the galleries 
will be unoccupied. There will be no 
danger of a repetition of March 1 until 
the 84th Congress convenes in January. 
Why then the rush of hurrying through 
this legislation? 

What sense does it make when in the 
intervening months there will be no 
danger to say that the passage of this 
bill at this time is demanded by a proper 
sense of security? I am not saying that 
there should not be at the proper time 
and after the proper consideration 
legislation minimizing the dangers of a 
repetition of March 1, 1954. 


UNIFORMED POLICE IN GALLERIES 


I do not know that it is in the interest 
of good government that we should have 
uniformed policemen stationed in the 
galleries. This is not the practice in the 
case of protection of our President, our 
governors, and the mayors of our large 
cities. They are protected, and they 
should be protected, especially since 
there has been an alarming increase in 
mental disorders. But it is not done by 
the public display of uniforms and guns. 
Indeed it is done so that in most in- 
stances the public is not aware of the 
protecting personnel. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that to rush 
pellmell and in the closing days of this 
session into the adoption of legislation 
of this character might end in a gesture 
of security ending up in something ac- 
tually increasing the insecurity. 

VETERAN HAS NO PROTECTION 


That bill as it now stands is grossly 
unfair to the present members of the 
Capitol Police is so clear that no serious 
attempt is being made to deny it. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Battey] has made it as clear as the 
ringing of a bell that under this bill 
the veteran has absolutely no protection. 

I know of one member of the Capitol 
Police, badly wounded in an engage- 
ment of World War II, and if I remem- 
ber correctly a wearer of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, who is as clear- 
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headed, as efficient and as courteous as 
any man in or out of the police service 
that I have ever known. Under this 
bill he could be called for a physical 
examination and if he could not wiggle 
his toe and twist his thumb according 
to the prescribed formula he would be 
fired. 
POLICEMEN OVER 62 BANNED 


Under this bill any member of the 
Capitol Police force who had passed his 
62d birthday would be thrown to the 
wolves. I appreciate that this is the rule 
that obtains in my own city of Chicago 
and in many other cities. It may be 
all right as far as the professional police 
group of a large city is concerned. I 
am not arguing that. But I am saying 
that there are many outstanding police 
officers in our great cities forced to re- 
tirement by this arbitrary 62-year rule, 
who actually are in their physical and 
professional prime, and who in such sit- 
uation can be most advantageously 
recruited for the Capitol Police. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a growing class 
of American citizens in the aging group. 
I do not like to see the Congress of the 
United States put itself on record as 
saying that a man 62 years of age and 
who retains his full physical and mental 
vigor cannot be employed by the Con- 
gress of the United States in a job for 
which he is eminently well qualified. 

If the Congress of the United States, 
fully understanding the issue, so puts 
itself on record I say to you that the 
older people of the United States, who 
now have the balance of voting power, 
will very soon make themselves felt in a 
position to the rear where the panta- 
loons start to drape from the belt. 

CONCERNING PATRONAGE CHARGE 


It is argued that the Capitol Police 
are now part of the patronage system. 
Permit me to say something on that 
score. I do know that the majority 
party has what is known as a patronage 
committee and that all appointments 
stem from that source. That is all I 
known about it. As a Member of no 
seniority I have had no personal con- 
tact with the system. 

But as I have said I have been a Mem- 
ber of a Democratic Congress and a Re- 
publican Congress. I have been merely 
an observer, not a participant. I have 
seen in both Congresses the same type 
of young men working for us as a means 
of continuing their education. I have 
seen the same type of older men earning 
some means of maintaining themselves 
by serving us. I have seen the same 
type of veterans. And everywhere I 
have seen efficiency, I have seen ex- 
hibited a courtesy and a delight in being 
helpful that I have never seen elsewhere 
in like measure. 

From this observation I have reached 
the conclusion that these appointments 
come not from political motivation but 
from good and understanding hearts no 
matter which party is in power or which 
patronage committee is functioning. 

I do not want to see these young men 
now serving with the Capitol Police 
forced either to give us their jobs or 
abandon their ambitions for higher 
education. This would be going farther 
than we ever have gone in the big cities 
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of the United States. In my own city M 
of Chicago we are happy and proud that that 
every year members of our police force 
receive academic degrees and degrees in 
law and medicine and. dentistry and en- for} 
ginering as a result of college work that ern! 
they had done while in the working hours awa: 
giving full time and attention to their 
police duties. One of my colleagues in ale 
the debate today has said that under this In 
bill this could not be done here in Wash- : 
ington in the policing force which is our 
creation and over which for 102 years 
we have exercised authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt an obliga. 
tion to myself and to what I have always 
regarded as what is right and what is ers i 
wrong to speak my thoughts on this bill, lean 
I have done so with the utmost respect 


for the good intentions of those who =: 
offer the measure and of the long service 7 
and the statesmanship of those who ad- Stat 
vocate it. that 

OBJECTIVES SOUGHT COMMENDABLE citiz 


The objectives sought are commend- 
able. The structure of obtaining those 
objectives, attaining a greater security 1851 


but not at the loss of some of the pre- Hun 
cious qualities of that which we now befo 
have, requires more study. In January 

I am sure we can come up with a better (NC 


structure, and in the meanwhile the 
Congress will be in adjournment and 
there will be no one in the galleries to be 
protected against and no one on the 
floor of this House to be protected. 

I hope that this bill will not be num- 
bered among those for which later we 
will have to make the excuse that it was 
passed in the closing spasm of a Con- 
gress that was tired out and wanted to 








get home. IN 
. M 
Lt. Genevieve de Galard Terraube, 
Heroine of Dien Bien Pha a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS pub 
or 

: T 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY was 
OF WISCONSIN as | 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2,1954 * e.. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask long 
unanimous consent to have printed in Mar 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to Lt. Genevieve de Galard 
Terraube, the heroic French Air Force It ¢ 
nurse of Dien Bien Phu, published in 
the Catholic Register of July 30, 1954. be x 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: - 
First Ever INvITep BY UNITED STATES P 
CONGRESS hati 

Parts.—Lt. Genevieve de Galard Terraube, 
the heroic French Air Force nurse, of Dien incr 


Bien Phu, left here for a 3-week tour of the to § 
United States, the first foreign citizen ever com 
to receive an official congressional invitation Sen 
for a visit. mal 


The 29-year-old Catholic, the only woman firm 
in the besieged Indochinese fortress at the 
time of its fall, told La Croix, Paris Catholic 
daily, that the influence of her faith was 
the dominant factor in her life in the last rest 
days of the garrison’s stand against the anc 
Communists. tors 
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Many of the dying soldiers, she said, asked 
that their mothers be informed that they 
pad died with a peaceful conscience. 

She has received a gold and amber rosary 
from Pius XII as a token of his high regard 
for her courageous charity. The French Gov- 
ernment has given her two of its highest 
ewards, and the Red Cross presented her with 
its highest honor, the Florence Nightin- 
gale Medal. ° 
In addition to a citation from the United 
States Army Nursing Corps, Miss de Galard 
will be the first nurse ever to be given hon- 
orary membership in the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons. 

ANCESTOR FOUGHT FOR JOAN OF ARC 


A member of one of France's oldest fam- 
ilies, she includes among her ancestors fight- 
ers in the Crusades and in the Battle of Or- 
leans, led by St. Joan of Arc. Her mother, 
the Viscountess Olgade Galard Terraube, is 
an active member of the French Women’s 
League for Catholic Action. 

The nurse was invited to visit the United 
States by Congress. This is the first time 
that Congress has ever formally invited a 
citizen of another nation to visit the United 
States. Im 1824 Congress extended the 
use of a Government ship to bring the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette to this country, and in 
1851 the same courtesy was extended to the 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, but never 
before has a foreign citizen been formally 
invited through a congressional resolution. 
(NCWC radio and wire.) 





Hot Potato Juggiing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Hot Potato Juggling,” 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of July 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hor Potato JuccLIne 

Senator PLaNnpErs’ decision to postpone his 
motion to censure Senator McCarrnuy pro- 
longs the Senate’s hot-potate Juggling act. 
Many Senators are hoping that some way will 
be found to escape going on record either 
for or against McCarthyism. But this potato 
may not cool off at all in the next 2 weeks. 
It could become even hotter. 

We question the estimate that there will 
be more time to consider a censure motion at 
the end of the session. But with more of 
the legislative program out of the way Re- 
publican leaders will find it harder to argue 
that the Planders motion would stall it. 
Politicians are very polite people; they 
hate to offend anybody. But they have more 
courage than they are given credit for. An 
increasing number have been standing up 
to Senator McCarruy, and if the issue be- 
comes clearly seen as one of maintaining the 
Senate’s honor, authority, and responsibility, 
many Senators will grasp the hot potato 
firmly and deal with it. : 
Two things could help them. One would 
be for Senator McCarrHy to show that he 
does not intend to change his ways. His 
Tesumption of one-man hearings—in defi- 
ance of the known wishes of many Sena- 
tors—is an example. A mere change in his 
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committee staff—on which Senator Porrrr 
rightly insists—will not go to the root of the 
trouble. 

Indeed, it might only blur the issue. So 
might another move—desirable in itself. 
Adoption of a reform code for committee 
hearings will end abuses only if upheld in 
spirit and enforced. A vote of censure would 
prove that the Senate means business. 

The second thing that would help Sena- 
tors take a firm grasp of McCarthyism would 
be for Senator FPLanpers to furnish a bill of 
particulars showing how the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has damaged the honor of 
the Senate, flouted its authority, and abused 
its powers. The parallels with Hitlerism de- 
veloped in Mr. FLANpERs’ latest speech deserve 
attention. And he does well to press the 
moral issue. But more specifi: indictments 
would strengthen his censure motion. 
Strong material to support the motion ap- 
pears available; we trust it will be mar- 
shaled effectively. 





Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
To Construct, Operate, and Maintain 
the Talent Division of the Rogue River 
Basin Reclamation Project 





SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8384) to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Talent 
division of the Rogue River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oregon. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope my colleagues will not take 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania too 
seriously in his tirade against irrigation 
projects, 

Someone has said some time back that 
the cities and the industrial areas of the 
East could dry up and blow away but the 
farmers would still exist. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have but 
3 minutes; the gentleman had about 9. 

Mr. GAVIN. I merely want to correct 
an erroneous statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
suggest that the gentleman take a very 
sane, careful, and understanding look 
at these irrigation projects. The farm- 
ers borrow the money under the irriga- 
tion laws; they pay back the money over 
a period of years without interest. 

The other day the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania voted for a flood control 
bill of nearly a billion dollars—not 1 
penny of which is paid back in interest 


or principal. He admitted that he had a 
$600,000 project in his State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; I do 
not yield. 

They pay back not 1 penny. 

The gentleman from Texas is talking 
about the cost of this. Why, the city of 
Dallas has a big reservoir for city water. 
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The Army engineers built it for the mu- 
nicipal water supply. They got this tre- 
mendous water supply project without 
having to pay one penny and without 
having te pay one penny of interest or 
principal. 

More than $10 billion has been ear- 
marked for flood control in the past few 
years. Flood control is nothing but 
keeping water off the land. Flood con- 
trol pays back not 1 penny in interest or 
principle. In irrigation they try to put 
water on land that needs it to produce 
crops, crops which do not come under 
price support. They are crops that are 
needed and not adding to the surplus. 

Let me remind you folks in the east 
that a hungry person does not want your 
prayers, does not want your arguments, 
he wants food in his stomach. Half the 
world is hungry. The world has doubled 
and tripled in population in the last 
— of a century. They need to be 
ed. 

We should take into consideration the 
fact that it takes 10 years to get an irri- 
gation project going, and we should look 
to the future. The people one day will 
need food. The people of the world now 
need this food and properly distributed 
it would take care of a lot of people 
whose bellies are normally empty. Our 
country has assumed the role of fur- 
nishing food all over the wor'd. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Is it not 
true that local benefits other than flood 
control benefits such as stream pollution, 
low flow control, and that type of bene- 
fit must be paid for by the localities at 
the time of contsruction of the project, 
and not over a 50-year period? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. Ohio 
has benefited tremendously from flood 
control. If you are not for irrigation 
you ought not to be for flood control be- 
cause you build dams to hold the water 
off the land which if left flooded would 
produce nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Very 
briefly, for a question, not a speech. 
What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GAVIN. In the billion-dollar 
civil functions bill Pennsylvania got 
$1,900,000. We pay out in taxes $45 mil- 
lion. So when the gentleman is saying 
we do not contribute that does not maké 
sense; we are contributing. , 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No flood- 
control moneys pay any interest or prin- 
ciple, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly, but the Gov- 
ernment has to pay the taxes and put up 
the money to build the project. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Flood con- 
trol does not pay any interest or prin- 
ciple. In the interest of the people of 
the West, a growing economy, a dynamic 
country, so that your children and mine 
will have a place to live in comfort, we 
should pass this bill. You know up there 
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above the Speaker’s podium ‘is a quota- 
tion from Daniel Webster: 

Let us prepare the resources of our land, 
call forth the power to build up its institu- 
tions and promote all of its great interests 
and see whether we also in our day and gen- 
eration may not perform something worthy 
to be remembered. 


I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that de- 
veloping irrigation land, helping the re- 
sources of this country, is something 
worthy to be remembered. I say to you 
who voted for the bill providing foreign 
aid the past few years that we have spent 
more money in that bill for irrigation 
projects in foreign countries than we 
have spent in our own country for irri- 
gation projects and flood control. 

So I urge you to support this bill as 
reported out so that the folks in the 
Rogue Valley in Oregon may get the 
water they need to produce sufficient 
crops to take care of their own needs 
and perhaps the needs of other people 
in the United States. 





Thank God for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us have listened for 
many years to the broadcasts of the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The spoken 
word on this program is by Richard L. 
Evans. 

On July 4 of this year Mr. Evans’ state- 
ment, Thank God for Freedom, made 
such an impression upon my friend and 
constituent, W. W. Ellis, that he has 
called special attention to this inspiring 
message. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it, as follows: 

THANK Gop FoR FREEDOM 
(By Richard L. Evans) 

On this meaningful day for America, may 
we take a moment from some of the Side is- 
sues and from some of the irrelevant cele- 
bration, and clear our thoughts and humble 
our hearts and get down on our knees and 
simply, fervently, thank God for freedom— 
and then get on our feet with a firm resolve 
to preserve it against all who secretly or 
openly would set it aside. Thank God for 
freedom—and for the the Founding Fathers 
who reaffirmed to a new nation, an eternal, 
timeless truth: that the right of choice— 
that the free agency of man—is a Godgiven 
inalienable right, and is essential to the 
peace and growth and progress and salvation 
of the very soul. This truth has been chal- 
lenged again and again, and will yet be chal- 
lenged again and again. It was challenged 
in the heavens before time began, by the 
brilliant but rebellious Lucifer. There was 
war in heaven—for freedom. And anyone 
who seeks to enslave men in any sense, in 
mind, in spirit, in thought—anyone who 
seeks to enslave the minds, the hearts, the 
spirits of men is essentially in league with 
Satan himself—for “where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” Thank God this 
day for the Constitution of our country, 
which was brought into being “by the hands 
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of wise men whom (the Lord God) raised up 
unto this very purpose.” Thank God for 
the promise that in this choice land, men 
“shall be free from bondage, and from cap- 
tivity, and from all other nations under 
heaven, if they will but serve’’ God. Thank 
God for the right of choice, for the right to 
become whatever we can become in a free 
and provident land that, despite its imper- 
fections, has proved to be more efficient for 
progress and human happiness than any so- 
ciety founded on the false philosophies that 
would seek to enslave the minds and souls 
of men. God grant that we may ‘repent 
wherever we have departed from the prin- 
ciples of freedom—that we may preserve the 
right to fail and the incentive to succeed, 
and live, as did the Founding Fathers, know- 
ing that there are no acceptable substitutes 
for freedom—and “pledge—our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor” for free- 
dom—‘“that this Nation under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





The Warsaw Uprising 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in com- 
mending my beloved and eloquent friend 
from Chicago [Mr. Kiuczynsk1] for the 
tribute he has paid to the people of 
Poland and the spirit of freedom that 
always has found in them an instrumen- 
tality for highest expression. 

In an address both scholarly and dy- 
namic, observing the 10th anniversary 
of one of the great events in history 
highlighting the courage of man in 
standing in unbroken fidelity to high 
principles in the fact of overwhelming 
dangers, the cistinguished gentleman 
from Illinois has held us in rapt atten- 
tion. We will remember this as one of 
the great never-to-be-forgotten orations 
of the 83d Congress, now on the eve of 
adjournment. 

This is an anniversary that will be ob- 
served each year with increasing realiza- 
tion of its significance. As the years and 
centuries roll on man in the perplexities 
of his problems will find the strength to 
carry on in the inspiration of the story 
of courage sublime and sacrifice su- 
preme that immortalizes the event of 
10 years ago tomorrow. 

It is most fitting that today the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States turns from discussion 
of the existing problems of an unhappy 
worid to devote this hour to an observ- 
ance of an anniversary belonging not 
alone tc the people of Poland but to all 
the peoples of the free world. 

I commend the Polish American Con- 
gress and other patriotic groups for the 
large contribution they have made in 
keeping alive the memories of the Battle 
of Warsaw. To Charles Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish American Congress, I 
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am deeply indebted for a statement of 
the. facts of the Warsaw uprising and th 
the great sacrifice of Poland’s heroes in 
the cause of liberty. It is a statement Sa 
so full of historical interest, so vibrantly ul 
freighted with the drama of simple truth 
and earnest sincerity, that having read it 
I have placed it in my permanent files te 
for future reference and reading. 

(Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend be 
his remarks.) ca 








Troopship Shift From San Francisco ar 
Appears Not Justified a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS th 
ee mi 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 43 

OF CALIFORNIA co 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 sv 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in our 


Recorp the first three of a series of ar- de 
ticles by Mr. Jack Foisie of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. of 
It seems evident that inadequate in 
study of the relevant facts was made by ef 
the Army before it decided to shift = 
troopships from San Francisco to Seat- Ci 
tle. Mr. Foisie makes the fiat assertion Ba 


that “the Army did not bother to inquire hs 
of the Navy if there were any added 


troopship costs involved in the Army's tr 
decision to move virtually all Orient FO 
bound troops through Seattle.” This is be 
a shocking example of incomplete anal- tt 


ysis and study of an important policy 
decision detrimental to the economy of 
a great city. In addition to the detri- us 
ment to San Francisco it may well be 
that full consideration of all cost fac- 
tors would show that the claimed reduc- 
tion in costs is exactly the opposite. 

It is evident that the Defense Depart- 
ment owes it to San Francisco and the 
taxpayers of the Nation to reconsider 
its action in the light of all the facts. 
The illusory facts purporting to justify st 
the transfer appear to be ex post facto 
excuses rather than determinants of a 
sound decision. 


The Chronicle and Mr. Foisie deserve 
commendation for an excellent job. 
The articles follow: 

TroopsHip SHirr TO SEATTLE COSTING MORE 
(By Jack Foisie) 

SEATTLE, July 24.—Three months ago the 
Army abandoned San Francisco as its gate- 
way to the Orient. 

It ordered its soldiers—some 30,000 a 
month—to sail in and out of Seattle. 

It ordered the closing of Camp Stoneman, 
the San Francisco Bay area center which 
served as the springboard to victory in the 
Pacific in World War II. 

The Army said that the mothballing of 
Stoneman, and the consolidation of over- 
seas processing here in Seattle would mean 
greatly increased efficiency. 

Last week the Chronicle sent this reporter 
to the Northwest to see how the new Army 
program is working out. 

Evidence gathered from official sources in- 
dicates that all of the $3 million the Army 
claims will be saved by shutting down Stone- 
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man is being spent and then some due to 
the added expense of the Seattle operation. 
While not all the facts learned here favor 
San Francisco, strong arguments were turned 
up for an appeal to the Defense Department. 
Such an appeal is to be made by San Fran- 
cisco’s save the troopships committee later 
this month in Washington. The commit- 
tee will ask that the overseas processing 
center be returned to the bay area. It does 
not dispute the closing of Stoneman, but 
believes the job of processing overseas troops 
can be done with real economy at Oakland 
Army base. 
Loss of the Army troop flow, and the loss 
of five Navy transports which moved them 
to the Far East, was a body blow to the bay 
area. 
San Prancisco has been the main Pacific 
port of embarkment sinve the Spanish- 
American War. Now Seattle leads, although 
the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps still 
moves its men via the Golden Gate. 
Loss of the Army business takes a $14,- 
430,000 year slice out of the economy of 
commercial shipyards and other maritime 
firms that serviced the big gray troopships. 
In addition to its economic aspects, the 
switch to Seattle put the transports and 
their crews and passengers 2 hours closer 
fiying time to Russia’s Siberian bomber bases. 
The Chronicle’s survey of the Seattle port 
developed the following points: 
1. The Army has ignored the added cost 
of transporting men and supplies from the 
inland population centers to Seattle. That 
city is handicapped by its location in the 
northwest corner of the country. 
2. The Army has overrated Seattle’s Great 
Circle route to the Orient. If used, it would 
save ships some 300 miles in sailing to Yoko- 
hama. 
However, Capt. John R. Sanford, the Navy’s 
troopship operations officer, says only one 
round trip a month is made over the true 
Great Circle route because it takes a ship 
too far north into bad weather. The ship 
that sails it does so only because of a month- 
ly call to Attu in the Aleutians. 
3. The 3-to-1 split of the services in their 
use of San Francisco and Seattle has made 
the Navy’s troopship operation extremely 
wasteful. The fleet of 29 troopships is split 
about even between the 2 ports to take 
care of the varying needs of the various serv- 
ices, with many ships not being able to get 
a full load. 
On this point, San Francisco backers say 
all military replacements should move 
through one port, as on the east coast. In 
such a showdown at the Defense Depart- 
ment level, San Francisco advocates believe 
their city would win out, and Seattle would 
be used only to move troops to Alaska. 


TroopsHIP Dispute: SHirr TO SEATTLE CosT- 
ING AN ADDED $720,000 a YEAR 
(Second of a series of articles) 

(By Jack Foisie) 
SEATTLE, July 25.—Because of where ft is, 
the Seattie troopship operation is costing the 
United States taxpayer an estimated $720,000 
# year extra in railroad and airline fares. 
The evidence is right in the Army record 
uf where soldiers live in this Nation, and what 
it costs to move them from their homes to 
Seattle—and back home again after they’ve 
served their time in Japan, Korea or Oki- 
nawa. 
In fighting the Army switch of its over- 
seas processing center from Camp Stoneman, 
in the bay area, to Fort Lewis and Fort Law- 
ton here, San Francisco port advocates in- 
sisted it must cost more to move men to the 
far Northwest than to California. 
An Army expert, Lt. Col. Norton Jack- 
son, said no. 
Jackson insisted that both Seattle and 
San Francisco “are located on the periphery 
of a circle and so are about equal distant 
from manpower and supply centers.” 
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“If anything,” Jackson said, “Seattle is in 
@ more favorable position on this score be- 
cause it lies closer to the heavily populated 
northern communities such as Chicago and 
New York. 

While this is true, an analysis of passenger 
lists for 4 big troopships arriving in Seattle 
in June, showed that a devastating number 
of Texans, other southerners and midwest- 
erners—to say nothing of Californians—also 
fought in Korea and came home through the 
Northwest. 

In this sampling of average troopship 
loads, New York led in the State-by-State 
breakdown, followed closely by California, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. In regional tabula- 
tion, more men served from the Deep South 
than from New York, New Jersey, and the 
New England States. 

To Texas and the Southern States, the 
railroad and airline fares from the two west- 
coast ports greatly favor San Francisco, while 
the difference from the two to Chicago and 
New York is not nearly so much. 

In the May hearing, Jackson had the an- 
swer to that, too. He said that “railroad bid- 
ding tends to equalize fares to every point.” 

But today, asked for a clarification, he is- 
sued a formal statement through the Sixth 
Army in San Francisco. He said that bulk 
fares run between 15 to 30 percent of com- 
mercial fares and do refiect distance traveled. 
This appears to make San Francisco’s point 
valid. 

Other Army officers said airline charter 
rates to the Army also follow the same 
principle. 

The Army still may want to argue that 
the difference is inconsequential. But the 
Chronicle survey does not find it that way. 

A long bout with an adding machine pro- 
duced the fact that 7,499 soldiers off the 4 
ships traveled 500,774 more miles from Seat- 
tle to reach processing centers nearest their 
home than if they had traveled from San 
Francisco. 

This is based on the assumption they all 
traveled by railroad. They did nodt in this 
particular case, some two-thirds going by 
chartered aircraft. However, the combined 
rail-air milage would still favor San Fran- 
cisco by about the same margin. 

There also were 1,313 airmen who came 
home on the Seattle ships, even though the 
Air Force prefers to have them shipped to 
San Francisco where regular processing fa- 
cilities are available. These men traveled 
162,998 additional miles from Seattle to get 
home. And there is no question of bulk 
fares here. The airman gets paid his travel 
at 6 cents a mile, according to Maj. William 
Croft, Air Force processing officer. 

Now it is possible to compute the added 
bill to the taxpayer. For airmen’s added 
fares from Seattle: $9,770.88. For soldiers’ 
added fares: $5,000. This is a conservative 
estimate. The exact amount cannot be cal- 
culated because the Army says its trans- 
portation rates are secret. 

Anyway, the amount is about $15,000. 
This represents only half the movement 
through Seattle in June. The monthly to- 
tal would be $30,000, and the yearly total 
would be $360,000. 

Since replacements are made on a man- 
for-man basis, the outbound-fare situation 
gives us another $360,000 in added fares, or a 
total of $720,000. 

Actually, this is conservative figuring 
again. Col. Bertie E. Craig, executive officer 
at the Fort Lewis center where overseas 
replacements arrive, say “at least 50 percent 
of the men” arrive individually from their 
homes after furlough, and are repaid for the 
commercial fares at 6 cents a mile. 


TROOPSHIP DISPUTE—COCKEYED ALASKA 
SCHEDULE COSTLY 
(By Jack Foisie) 
Seatr.e, July 26.—The revamped troop- 
ship operation makes this port the military 
gateway to the Far East—but at the same 
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time makes San Francisco the chief embar- 
kation point for Alaska. 

“CocKeyed as it sounds,” a Navy officer 
said, consulting his schedules, “two trans- 
ports a month serve Alaska from San Fran- 
cisco, only one from Seattle. 

He calculated the added round-trip mile- 
age from California as 1,000 miles, or 2% 
days extra steaming—at $2,369 a day added 
cost—for the ships currently used in the 
Alaskan run. They are the U. S. S. Thomas 
Jefferson and the U. 8. S. President Jackson. 

These ships take airmen from Parks Air 
Force Base, in Alameda County, to the far 
north, which is primarily an Air Force theater 
of operations. 

Representatives of every service agree the 
split operation to Alaska “doesn’t make 
sense” but it continues because one of the 
early unification plans—unification of over- 
seas processing—has never been taken off 
the Defense Department shelf. 

Even San Francisco port backers, smarting 
over the loss of the Army processing center 
to Seattle, agree that Seattle should do all 
the Alaska processing but contend that San 
Francisco is the logical place for moving 
troops to and from all other Pacific areas. 

The crowning inefficiency in the Jefferson- 
Jackson schedule, officers of the Navy's Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service said, is that - 
after leaving San Francisco for Alaska the 
ships often drop into Seattle anyway to fill 
out their passenger lists. 

Such reckless spending doesn’t show up 
in the peculiarly simplified accounting sys- 
tem used by MSTS. Whether the troopships 
take a man from San Francisco to Seward, 
or from Seattle to Seward, the charge as- 
sessed the service by the Navy is the same— 
$66 for cabin space, $22 for a bunk in troop 
quarters. 

Similar flat rate fares are fixed for trans- 
Pacific passage, regardless of shipping point. 
Thus, the Army did not bother (it now ad- 
mits) to inquire of the Navy if there were 
any added troopships operating costs in- 
volved in the Army’s decision to move vir- 
tually all Orient-bound troops through Seat- 
tle. 

Another often-expressed sentiment en- 
countered during the Chronicle's survey of 
the costs of the Seattle port operation was 
amazement or amusement that San Fran- 
cisco was upset about losing a few ships to 
Seattle. 

The “it means very little” attitude was 
voiced by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce itself before discovering that the 
transfer of just five troopships, their crews, 
servicing agents, and passengers meant an 
estimated $14 million loss of revenue an- 
nually, and might start a snowballing of 
more ship transfers away from the port. 

This snowballing effect, it appears, al- 
ready is in progress, aided by the active co- 
operation among Seattle’s military com- 
manders, mayor, labor and business leaders, 

In the San Francisco Bay region military 
commanders stay clear of city hall politics. 
But Capt. J. R. Topper, head MSTS man in 
Seattle, is chairman of the mayor’s port com- 
mittee and takes an active part in port 
promotion. 

The united-we-stand spirit was brewed in 
1946-47, a Seattle leader explained, when the 
Army moved to reduce Seattle to a subport 
for Alaska and make San Francisco the 
chief port for the Pacific. The plan was 
bitterly and successfully resisted. 

“From then on, Seattle never let down its 
guard and never failed to nibble away at 
San Francisco’s strength,” he added with 
candor. 

“With the Korean war, both ports boomed 
again. As far as troop movements went, it 
was about a 50-50 split. Slowly, however, 
the Army increased the flow in Seattle's fa- 
vor until by the end of 1953 it was a 65-35 
split. 

“Thus, when it came to a decision to con- 
solidate the soldier traffic through one port, 
the performance record favored Seattle.” 












' 
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Having captured 95 percent of the Army 
movement (the other 5 percent goes from 
San Francisco to Hawaii and the central 
Pacific), Seattle now is in a position to cut 
into the once-exclusive movement of airmen 
and sailors through San Francisco. 

At Par East ports such as Yokohama, In- 
chon, and Pusan, Seattle-bound troopships 
already loaded with Army men top off with 
sailors and airmen waiting for San Fran- 
cisco ships. In this way, some 3,000 airmen 
went home in June via Seattle—necessitat- 
ing duplicate processing facilities in the 
Northwest. 

Fuller ships allow Seattle Army officers to 
make a better record for Washington superi- 
ors. Comparisons of troopship utilization 
in June is extremely unflattering to San 
Francisco. 

Seattle ships sailed 95 percent full, ac- 
cording to Captain Topper. 

San Franscisco ships sailed 54 percent filled 
in June. This does not include two near- 
empty ships that went to San Diego for ma- 
rines. Nor does it include the General Pope, 
for which no load was available in California 
so it was shuttled to Seattle. 

It does include such red-ink operations 
as the General E. D. Patrick, which cleared 
on June 29 for Honolulu with only 105 pas- 
sengers or 5 percent of capacity. The next 
day, the David Shanks sailed for Honolulu 
with 383 passengers, or 39 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Part of this bad record is due to a sea- 
sonal increase in homebound military fami- 
les. 

But with inbound and outbound service 
traffic expected to be equalized by fall, San 
Francisco will have to get more business or 
lose some more of its troopships to Seattle, 
one high-ranking Army officer said. 





Trip-Leasing Bill Should Be Enacted 
Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
adjournment of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress approaches, I have been greatly 
concerned to note that the Congress has 
not yet completed action on the trip- 
leasing bill, H. R. 3203. 

After exhaustive public hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I am 
chairman, extending from April 21 to 
May 7, 1953, with a printed public record 
of 520 pages, and a favorable report fol- 
lowing lengthy executive sessions by our 
committee, the House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly passed this bill on June 
24, 1953, over 13 months ago. 

Hearings were held on the bill before 
a Trip-Leasing Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, of which the late Senator 
Dwight Griswold, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, was chairman, on July 8 and 9, 
1953, with 191 printed pages of testi- 
mony, and before the full Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 

May 10 and 11, and June 7, 8, and 25, 
1954, with 511 printed pages of testi- 
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mony. Thus, there have been over 1,200 
printed pages of testimony on this bill. 

The bill in its present form vests the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
additional and affirmative authority not 
heretofore specifically provided by stat- 
ute to regulate leasing practices of au- 
thorized motor carriers in order to bring 
about adequate carrier responsibility, 
and to promote safety on the highways; 
but it denies to the Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the duration of leases 
or amount of compensation thereunder. 
This limitation on the Commission’s au- 
thority is the heart of the problem as far 
as agriculture is concerned because ir- 
reparable damage will be done to the ef- 
fective marketing of farm products by 
any restrictive and unwarranted regula- 
tions to impede the haulers of agricul- 
tural commodities from entering into 
bona fide leases of their trucks to author- 
ized carriers. Agricultural trucks have 
for many years been leased, and farm 
people say they should continue to have 
the right for their trucks to be leased for 
a single trip or other short periods of 
time, both for flexibility of movement 
and economy of operation, 

Since the passage of the bill last year 
by the House, and the subsequent 
amendment of the leasing rules by the 
Commission on November 30, 1953, it has 
been suggested by some of the opponents 
of the measure, including the ICC, that 
the rules so amended take care of agri- 
culture’s needs and that the urgency ior 
passage of the legislation has been di- 
minished or removed. It is my firm 
conviction that the need for the enact- 
ment of this bill into law is as great to- 
day as when it was passed by the House 
last year. The recent testimony of many 
farm groups, including the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, the National Farmers 
Union, and the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, and many 
others—details the reasons why this bill 
is essential to preserve the flexibility of 
motor transportation needed in market- 
ing agricultural products from the farm 
to the consumer. 

I am very much impressed, too, with 
the reasons in support of his advocacy 
of the passage of this bill as set forth in 
a report from Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson, dated May 6, 1954, as 
contained on pages 398 and 399 of the 
printed hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee. The following excerpts from 
Secretary Benson’s report are particular- 
ly convincing and in point: 

We believe, however, that the Commis- 
sion’s amended order does not restore the 
flexibility which Congress intended should 
accompany the ms set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b) (4a) (5) and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing interest in, and 
= of, the legislation proposed by H. R. 


The flexible, efficient, and economic move- 
ment of exempt and processed agricultural 
commodities may not be adequately accom- 
plished under the rules presently prescribed 
by the Commission. 
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A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with re- 
spect to the matter of trip leasing. In order 
that all parties may be properly guided by 
the intent of Congress, it is our hope that 
H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, thus 
removing the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the activities. of vehicles embraced 
within the provisions of section 203 (b) (4a) 
(5) and (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that 
final action may be taken by the Senate 
on this important measure before Con- 
gress adjourns, and that it will be 
promptly signed by the President. Fail- 
ure to do so would permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to continue 
to handle this important policy matter 
with the type of indecision, confusion, 
and uncertaintly that has been evident 
in its bandling of the problem up to this 
time. 





International Sertoma Club American Way 
Committee Report Points Out Construc- 
tive Emphasis on Freedom and Free En- 
terprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June, 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at Den- 
ver, Colo., June 10, 1954, Sertoma Inter- 
national, one of our distinguished service 
clubs of American business and profes- 
sional men, received the report of its 
American way committee for 1954, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. George E. 
Saunders, of Denver, Colo. A perusal of 
its worthy text is not only informative 
but it appears to me as truly inspira- 
tional and worthy of the kind attention 
of each and every Member of this great 
legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, increasingly it becomes 
indelibly fixed in my awareness that 
these service clubs in our beloved Nation, 
consisting of successful business men 
and women, do a great and constructive 
service with lastingly good results. 

The following report is another in- 
stance of such American citizens seeking 
for tangible ways and means to be def- 
initely and specifically helpful in the sup- 
port of the American way of life. Icom- 
pliment Sertoma, which, spelled out, 
means service to mankind. 

In the great 23d Congressional District, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., which I have 
the honor to represent this my 8th year 
in this great legislative body is a Sertoma 
Club in the important city of Compton. 
It is my honor to be an honorary member 
of that club. 

You, Mr. Speaker, do a great honor to 
the Washington, D. C., Sertoma Club by 


being its honorary member. And to you, 
sir, said club recently awarded you the 

way honorary plaque for 
statesmanship, 
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The text of the report mentioned 


follows: 
Denver, Coro., June 10, 1954. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN WAY 
COMMITTEE FOR THE Fiscan Year Just 
ENDING 


To Sertoma and Sertomans Everywhere: 

First I wish to pay tribute to, and to say 
thanks to all of the members of your Ameri- 
can way committee for their active cooper- 
ation and their hard work which has reaped 
such a golden harvest this past year. 

It is a pleasure for me to bring to you this 
annual report of your American way com- 
mittee, and for my third year. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to say that 
our work, like that of all Sertoma, has in- 
creased manyfold. The expansion this Amer- 
ican-way program has enjoyed, this past 
year, is almost beyond belief. 

No attempt will be made to reduce this 
success story to cold, statistical figures. They 
are always somewhat meaningless. But in 
this growth, such rapid progress has been 
made that it has been an impossibility to 
reduce it to figures and to keep up with it. 

Some districts are 100 percent effective. 
The first one to become a 100-percenter was 
that great district in the “land of the setting 
sun,” Arizona and the Golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Out there they even outdid them- 
selves. Districts 1 and 2, and all of the 
rest of them, did a fine job. 

We increased our distribution of the Dec- 
laration of Independence by more than 75 
percent. We increased our flannel board 
presentations. I just wish that time would 
permit me to point out all of the great 
achievements of all of our fine clubs. 

Anyway, we of your American way com- 
mittee thank you all. 

In these days of cold war, hot war, and 
war of ideals, there are those who enlist in 
and join the fight for the freedom of men 
and ideals. I am proud that Sertoma didn’t 
wait to be drafted, but volunteeered, and 
has been in the front lines. Sertomans are 
among the shock troops; they are gaining 
ground every day in this battle for the con- 
trol of men’s minds in our country and 
throughout the world, especially the minds 
of our youth. 

We believe that the right of man comes 
ahead of other rights; we believe in the 
dignity of man; we believe that we, in this 
country, by precept and example, have es- 
tablished the best government and system 
of society so far devised by mankind. 

We believe that we must tell our story; we 
must brag, if you please, of our accomplish- 
ments. Above all we must tell our children, 
our youth, our friends and our neighbors 
about our way of life. We must point up 
what it has done for the human race, not 
what it promises to do. 

We must point to the real achievements 
of our free-enterprise system; we must point 
to the success of our two-party, political 
system. We must sell America every day. 
Millions now under the Communist yoke 
would not be there if they knew the true 
story, the real story of our democracy. We 
must continue to pass out copies of that 
greatest of all documents, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

This has become the No. 1 part of the 
American way committee’s program. It has 
caught on with our local clubs, with various 
chambers of commerce, and particularly 
with the schools, both public and parochial, 
far beyond our expectations. For the great 
record it has enjoyed, the sincere thanks of 
your committee goes to all of the hard 
workers in the good clubs which have parti- 
cipated. 

This is our third year of this endeavor. 
It exceeds everything else in club partici- 
pation. The methods of distribution have 
varied. Some have been prizes for recita- 
tions; others make a community project of 
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it, placing the emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the document itself. This has been 
the best method. 

We have successfully resisted efforts to 
embroil Sertoma in direct controversy; we 
have ignored those outside influences which 
were attempting to steal our thunder, so to 
speak. 

We have “stuck strictly to our knitting” in 
promoting service to mankind in our Amer- 
ican way of life. It has paid off. 

In September 1952, your American way 
committee formulated a program from 
which, thank goodness, we have never de- 
viated. It goes like this: 

“Freedom is our heritage; it is freedom for 
each of us as an individual which makes 
America truly the ‘land of the free—land of 
the Pilgrims’ pride—land that we love.’” 

That's a strong belief. We set out to find 
the basic reasons for it; to prove them; then 
to capitalize upon them. We struck respon- 
sive chords everywhere. It has been success- 
ful, thanks to all of you. 

So, first, Sertoma Clubs have the distribu- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, 
with which all of you are familiar. 

Second, Sertoma Clubs are making effec- 
tive, powerful presentations of the great 
issues of free enterprise to other organiza- 
tions in their communities by use of the 
flannel board programs. 

Third, promoting the singing of our na- 
tional anthem at sports events has enjoyed a 
fair measure of success. 

Fourth, the honoring of outstanding citi- 
zens has been done by several clubs. It has 
proven so interesting and successful that, we 
feel sure, it will enjoy still greater growth 
this coming year. The accompanying ban- 
quets, with resultant newspaper, TV, radio, 
and other publicity have enhanced Sertoma 
tremendously. 

Fifth, the American way award is a rela- 
tively recent innovation. Memphis started 
it; others are adopting and adapting it to 
their local situations. It is a $250 scholar- 
ship, plus the designation of the Bert Bates 
Plaque, given to the club judged to have pre- 
sented the best American way program of 
the year. 

Why has Sertoma adopted such a program? 
Because we believe that, we need to sell Amer- 
ica and to sell community enterprise. The 
word “enterprise” is used because we be- 
lieve that enterprise, meaning free enter- 
prise, has a great deal to do with our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We speak of free enterprise, and we extoll 
the accomplishments we have enjoyed by its 
use. However, enterprise, in itself, can do 
very little to get things done. We must have 
@ purpose, a program, and a plan, plus the 
enterprise to get the job done. 

Our forefathers had those things, all of 
them, and through their use we have built 
the best system of society known to man- 
kind. 

Some folks, these last few years, have ex- 
pressed great fear of communism and, in 
efforts to ease those fears, have been will- 
ing to give up a part of their freedom. But 
we, in Sertoma, have thought that too much 
emphasis has been placed upon fear; we have 
assumed, too often, that our American way 
of life is faulty; we have listened and ap- 
plauded most every time some one pointed 
up some of the weaknesses in our system 
of government. 

Our papers have headlined. and been filled 
with so-called news which did not compli- 
ment our way of life. Is it little wonder, 
then, that our children have expressed, in 
polls, some doubt as to the value of democ- 
racy? 

We tell them about all of the things which 
Wwe believe to be bad. It’s little wonder that 
they question not only us, but the future. 
How often have we told them that commu- 
nism was tried, in this country, by the Pil- 
grims in the Plymouth colony? Do we point 
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out that, after a short and almost fatal trial, 
our forefathers found that it would not work, 
and they set up a new system whereby peo- 
ple were rewarded for enterprise? 

In recognition of these facets of our Amer- 
ican way, your American way committee has 
been fortunate. It merely wrote the theme 
song, so to speak. You good club workers, 
individually and collectively, sang that song 
from that point, with ever-increasing and 
greater harmony and effectiveness. 

Out of all of this splendid activity has 
come the increasing conviction that Amer- 
ica’s democracy is the finest product by 
which to live in all of this old, worn, torn 
world of ours. 

And what is America? It is 160 million 
people working together for the common 
good and, believe me, making a success of 
it, too. 

It is freedom, as never before known in 
the world. It is the indescribable stir of 
free peoples of all colors, creeds, and faith, 
traveling east and west, north and south, 
going, doing, working, living, and enjoying, 
when and where they will. 

It is good to be a part of that freedom 
which you, of all of Sertoma, have promoted 
so well. So let us thank God for that lady 
who stands on Bedloes Island in the harbor 
of New York. May the torch she holds on 
high never be dimmed; may the liberty she 
exemplifies be our heritage forever. 

May Sertoma continue to sponsor the cause 
of our freedom of thought, of action, of re- 
ligious belief and, above all, the privilege 
of free enterprise. 





Railroad Retirement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on last Fri- 
day I voted for H. R. 7840 to improve pro- 
visions of the railroad retirement pro- 
gram. I believe that the improvements 
included in the bill are excellent, al- 
though there are a number of other bene- 
fits which I believe could have been in- 
cluded without impairing the economic 
stability of the railroad retirement fund. 
H. R. 7840, however, appears to be the 
only bill covering the subject on which 
we will be permitted to vote this session. 
It has, therefore, my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

I particularly am happy to be able to 
support legislation lowering the age at 
which widows may receive survivors 
benefits from 65 to 60. I also think it 
is very important to continue survivors 
benefits for the widowed mother of a 
totally disabled child after the child 
reaches the age of 18. 

The liberalization of unemployment 
benefits for jobless railroad workers also 
is a step which should have been taken 
earlier. These, and other improvements 
in the railroad retirement program, de- 
serve the strongest support of Congress. 
I hope we will be able, in the future, to 
apply some of these improvements to 
other retirement and unemployment in- 
surance programs just as I hope we will 
soon approve other needed changes in 
the railroad retirement program. 





i 
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Highlights of the Republican Tax 
Revision Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican tax revision bill, H. R. 
8300, which I sponsored and which is now 
to become law, is the most monumental 
legislative undertaking in the history of 
the Congress. 

It is the first comprehensive revision 
of the internal revenue laws since before 
the turn of the century and the enact- 
ment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement. 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue laws 
are contained in the tax revision meas- 
ure. In general, the purpose of these 
changes has beén to remove inequities, 
to end harassment of the taxpayer, and 
to reduce tax barriers to future expan- 
sion of production and employment. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million re- 
lief for business. In addition, the new 
law will extend the present 52 percent 
corporate income for 1 year which means 
an additional $1.2 billion tax on business, 
This increased tax on business practi- 
cally pays for all of the tax relief granted 
so that the net cost to the revenue will 
be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. ‘These changes in general are ef- 
fective last January 1 so that the tax- 
payers will receive the benefit from them 
this year. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
Payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
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is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 
Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 
CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
same family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a 
dependent son or daughter will be en- 
titled during the first 2 years after the 
death of his spouse to the same income- 
splitting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million, 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT , 


First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect be 
exempt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

The bill allows a deduction for interest 
up to 6 percent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 
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Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible, 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends an- 
nual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now al- 
lowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 

The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 

Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 
additional month in which to prepare 
their final tax.returns and make their 
final tax payments. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The bill grants taxpayers an option to 

either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
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tize research and experimental expend- 
jtures. 

No revenue estimate possible. ‘The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac- 
tices. 

Savings to taxpavers, $47 million. 
DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 
strategic minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 
PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 
INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 

ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 

on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 

new provision is designed to encourage 

invention and thereby promote a healthy 

a and an improving standard of 
ving. 

. NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 

carryback to 2 years and makes certain 

other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
proceeds of certain life-insurance poli- 
cies, 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million, 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2 percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 
Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 
IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes, 
Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
come taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax cut 
would not have been possible if the Con- 
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gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 
billion. ‘ 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law Saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. i 

The tax revision act will save taxpay- 
ers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 





The Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the Sen- 
at on July 24, 1954, I referred to the 
organization and work of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, and I included as 
part of my remarks a statement made 
by the Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, for- 
mer Representative in Congress from 
Kentucky and, since his retirement from 
Congress, vice president and general 
counsel of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Inc., which organization has charge 
of the laboratory. In the same connec- 
tion, I included a statement by Dr. 
Victor H. Haas, director of the National 
Microbiological Institute. These two 
statements were made before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee having charge of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill for 1955. They give 
many excellent reasons for the organi- 
zation and operation of this outstanding 
isthmian institute, and justify the item 
carried in the appropriation bill for the 
laboratory and its work. 

I have the honor to be a member of 
the subcommittee, and was present at 
the hearings which took place on May 
10, 1954. At the hearings there also ap- 


“ peared Col. Joseph F. Siler, president of 


the institute. He made a statement 
detailing some of the more important 
achievements of the laboratory. Colonel 
Siler served as Chief Health Officer of 
the Panama Canal from 1929 to 1934, 
and there made a brilliant record of 
service. In fact, in varying capacities 
as a member of the Medical Corps of 
the Army, through the years he has per- 
formed many important tasks with fine 
ability. He has been a devoted and out- 
standing public servant. I am proud of 
the fact that he is a native Alabamian, 
as was General Gorgas, 
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I believe it would be well to complete 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the picture 
of the work of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory by inclucing substantial portions 
of Colonel Siler’s statement made before 
consent, Mr. President, to have that 
done. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Cou. J. F. SILER, PRESIDENT, 

Gorcas MEmMoRIAL INSTITUTE oF TROPICAL 

AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC. 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is the 
only research agency permanently estab- 
lished in the tropical areas of the Western 
Hemisphere and because of its permanency, 
research workers of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, the Public Health Service, 
and other Government agencies and non- 
Government research organizations are sent 
to the laboratory for special investigative 
work from time to time. 

In subsequent paragraphs we will review 
briefly some of the research activities that 
have been undertaken by the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory since it first began oper- 
ating in 1929, and the results that have been 


obtained. 
. * os s * 


TRYPANOSOMES 


For many years it has been known that 
trypanosomes, parasites that inhabit the 
blood and tissues of infected men and ani- 
mals, cause sleeping sickness in humans in 
Africa and that they also cause Chagas’ dis- 
ease in Central and South America and a 
highly fatal disease of horses and mules. 
The disease in these animals in the Canal 
Zone and Panama was first recognized by 
Dr. Darling when he was head of the Board 
of Health Laboratory in the Canal Zone 
in 1909. 

It has been established that in Africa the 
tsetse fly was the transmitting agent of the 
trypanosomes, but the method of transmis- 
sion of trypanosomiasis to mules and horses 
on the Isthmus of Panama was a mystery 
until 1932 when Dr. Herbert C. Clark, di- 
rector of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
demonstrated that vampire bats were the 
carriers. 

The species of trypanosomes involved oc- 
cur also in cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, but 
these animals act only as reservoirs of the 
disease and are themselves unharmed by it. 
The bats transfer the organisms from such 
animals to horses and mules in which the 
disease has a high fatality rate. Dr. Clark 
and his staff recognized the fact that the 
bats fed only at night and recommended that 
stables housing horses and mules be well 
lighted at night or screened to prevent en- 
trance of the bats. The recommendations 
were put into effect with the result that 
there was very great reduction in mortality 
rates from trypanosomiasis among Govern- 
ment animals on the Canal Zone. 


ANTIMALARIAL DRUGS 


When the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
was established in Panama City in 1929, its 
director, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, suggested that 
one of its initial research activities be an 
investigation of the possibilities of control- 
ling malaria through the administration of 
antimalarial drugs to infected individuals in 
specified popylation groups over a long pe- 
riod of time. The suggestion was imme- 
diately put into effect. A few villages in 
Panama in the Chagres River area adjacent 
to the Panama Canal were selected for the 
investigations. 

In 1929 an initial blood film survey of 
the inhabitants of the 5 villages selected for 
treatment was made and 45.6 percent of the 
inhabitants were found to have malaria 
parasites in their blood. During the period 
1930-34 blood surveys were made at monthly 
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intervals and all individuals with malaria 
parasites were treated with quinine. By 
1934 the malaria rates had declined from 
45.6 percent to 21.5 percent. 

Beginning in 1935 the use of quinine was 
discontinued and all patients were treated 
with atabrin or plasmoquin with the result 
that by 1947 the malaria rate had further 
declined to 10.1 percent, 

SPRAYING HOUSES WITH DDT 


In 1944 an additional preventive meas- 
ure, the spraying of all inhabited houses, 
inside and outside, with a 5 percent solu- 
tion of DDT in kerosene was initiated in 
certain of the villages under experiment. 
This resulted in 70 percent to 99 percent 
reduction in the number of mosquitoes 
found in the sprayed dwellings. Since 1947 
bimonthly blood surveys of the inhabitants 
of the villages under observation have been 
made and the houses have all been sprayed 
with DDT at least three times a year. These 
measures have resulted in a further reduc- 

* tion of malaria in these villages to 1 percent. 


Since 1935 the new antimalarial drugs 
(atabrin, chloroquine, plasmoquin, aralen, 
and paludrin) have been subjected to tests 
in the treatment of cases of malaria, in 
lieu of quinine, and excellent results have 
been obtained. During the past year or 
more two newer antimalarial drugs, pri- 
maquin and plaquenil (which is closely re- 
lated to aralen) have also been subjected 
to trial with excellent results. During the 
present year a still more recently developed 
antimalarial drug, daraprim, is being tested 
and will be reported on at a later date. 
The great advantage of using the most effec- 
tive of these drugs lies in the fact that 
the frequency of administration and period 
of treatment of acute cases of malaria is 
greatly reduced as compared to quinine. 

The very excellent results being obtained 
in malaria control through treatment and 
the spraying of houses in the Chagres River 
villages greatly interested the Government of 
the Republic of Panama, and in 1947 the 
ministry of health of that government with 
the cooperation of members of the staff of 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory undertook a 
campaign of spraying inhabited dwellings 
in villages throughout the Republic with 
DDT three times a year. 

. . . o e 


This spraying compaign was continued for 
3 years (1947-49) and has resulted in very 
marked reductions in malaria throughout 
the Republic of Panama. The excellence of 
these results can best be appreciated when 
one examines the annual statistics covering 
the occurrence of malaria in Panama Canal 
personnel. For many years most cases of 
malaria in Panama Canal personnel in real- 
ity have been contracted outside the Canal 
Zone. 

During the 30-year period 1917 to 1947 the 
malaria rates in this personnel were usually 
about 12 to 16 cases per 1,000 per annum. 
In 1947 the rates began te.decline. And, not- 
withstanding the fact that the nationwide 
spraying with DDT was discontinued by the 
Panama Government at the end of 1949, the 
annual malaria rates in Panama Canal em- 
Pployees have remained low (1949, 3.1 per 
1,000; 1950, 1.1 per 1,000; 1951, 2.0 per 1,000; 
1952, 3.2 per 1,000; and 1953, 2.8 per 1,000). 
Since 1947 there has also been a material re- 
duction in the malaria rates among the 
Armed Forces serving in the Canal Zone 
area. 

* ° s aa s 


RESEARCH ON YELLOW FEVER 


As is well known, investigations undertaken 
by the Walter Reed Research Unit in Cuba in 
1900 demonstrated definitely that the virus 
causing yellow fever was transmitted from 
person to person by the Aedes egypti mos- 
quito. As a result it became possible in the 
early years of the 20th century to bring to 
an end the epidemics of yellow fever that 
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previously had been of such common occur- 
rence in many sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER 

However, the disease continued to occur in 
heavily forested areas in Brazil and Colombia 
in some individuals working in or visiting 
such areas. Investigations undertaken dem- 
onstrated the fact that so-called jungle 
(sylvan) yellow fever prevailed in monkeys 
inhabiting these forested areas and that the 
virus causing the disease was transmitted 
from monkey to monkey and from infected 
monkeys to humans by at least two species 
of mosquitos (Haemagogus spegazzinii falco 
and Aedes leucocelaenus) that breed in the 
forest trees (in holes containing small col- 
lections of water). 

In November and December of 1948, five 
residents of the village of Pacora, a few 
miles southeast of the city of Panama, were 
admitted to Santo Tomas Hospital in Pana- 
ma City and all died of yellow fever after 
1 or 2 days hospitalization. 

Early in 1949 a committee consisting of 
representatives of the Health Department of 
the Panama Canal, Medical Departments of 
the Army and Navy, Department of Public 
Health of the Republic of Panama, and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, held a con- 
ference to determine the steps that should 
be taken in the premises. The initial step 
was the immediate vaccination against yel- 
low fever of approximately 650,000 indi- 
viduals constituting populations of the Re- 
public of Panama, the Canal Zone, and the 
United States military and naval installa- 
tions. Since that time only a few known 
deaths from yellow fever have occurred in 
nonvaccinated Panamanians working in the 
forested areas where jungle yellow fever pre- 
vails. It can be assumed, however, that 
some others died during this period in the 
wilder sections of eastern Panama. 

At the joint conference referred to above, 
it was agreed that the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory would be requested to survey the 
monkeys and other arboreal animals in repre- 
sentative forested areas throughout Panama 
to determine the degree of prevalence of 
jungle yellow fever in wild animals, particu- 
larly the monkeys. 

In hunting expeditions in various forested 
areas throughout Panama, blood specimens 
were obtained from several hundred slaugh- 
tered arboreal animals, particularly mon- 
keys. Examinations of the blood specimens 
in yellow fever laboratories in Brazil and 
Colombia demonstrated that a fairly large 
percentage of the monkeys had acquired im- 
munity to yellow fever, indicating that they 
had survived yellow fever attacks. 

The percentage of immune monkeys was 
somewhat higher in the area of Panama ex- 
tending south from the Panama Canal to 
the Colombian border than was the case 
in the northern area between the Panama 
Canal and the Costa Rican border. In 1951 
members of the staff of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, in cooperation .with the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, made a survey of 
monkeys in forested areas in Chiapas Prov- 
ince, Mexico, and examination of the blood 
specimens so obtained showed a small per- 
centage immune. 


STUDIES ON SPECIES OF MOSQUITOES 


At the joint conference referred to pre- 
viously, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory also 
agreed to undertake comprehensive studies 
of the species of mosquitoes prevailing in 
the forested areas of Panama, this study to 
include area distribution, annual cycles of 
abundance, distribution of various species at 
different levels in the forest, and the rela- 
tionship of the various species attacking man 
to the transmission of jungle yellow fever. 
Since 1949 comprehensive studies have been 
made of the species of mosquitoes prevailing 
in many of the forested areas of Panama. 
To properly carry out these investigations, 
it was necessary to establish collecting sta- 
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tions in selected trees with 1 collecting plat. 
form 20 feet from the ground and another 
near the top of the tree. 

Access to the two platforms was by strong 
ladders securely attached to the tree trunk. 
Each tree station was manned by a crew of 
3 collectors, 1 at ground level and 1 on each 
of the 2 platforms, and a foreman. The co]. 
lectors remained at their stations for def. 
nite periods of time each day capturing 4|| 
mosquitoes alighting on their bodies. The 
many thousands of mosquitoes collected at 
these stations were transported to the labo- 
ratory where they were examined for species 
determination. 

Many additional mosquitoes were secured 
by placing bamboo sections filled with water 
on the platforms of the tree stations, allow. 
ing mosquitoes to lay their eggs in the con- 
tainers and then transferring the collections 
of larvae to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
where the larvae hatched out as adults and 
were then examined for species determina- 
tion. 

A number of species of mosquitoes have 
been identified, including the two species 
already proven to be transmitters of jungle 
yellow fever in South America. 

* a s ° 7” 


JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC 


During the summer of 1951 an epidemic 
of jungle yellow fever occurred in Costa Rica 
with some 38 deaths, and since that time, 
additional deaths have been reported. Diffi- 
culty was experienced in promptly complet- 
ing the vaccination of the inhabitants 
against the disease because a considerable 
portion of the population lived in areas 
which were inaccessible because of lack of 
communicating roads. This difficulty was 
largely solved by the use of helicopters sup- 
plied by the United States. 

The accumulated evidence demonstrates 
beyond question that jungle (sylvan) yellow 
fever is gradually extending northward into 
the most northern of the Central American 
States as monkey and human fatalities were 
reported from northern Nicaragua in 1953. 
Because of the extreme importance of gaining 
more definite knowledge relative to the ex- 
tent to which jungle yellow fever prevails in 
the monkeys of the forested areas of Central 
American countries between Panama and the 
United States, and concerning the prevalence 
of species of forest mosquitoes that may 
prove to be transmitting agents, including 
their abundance under varying conditions, 
plans were completed early in 1953 for the 
extension of the forest mosquito surveys and 
surveys of monkeys in specially selected areas 
in the countries north of Panama—Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

These studies have been undertaken in co- 
operation with the health services of the 
various countries concerned and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. A period of 2 or 
3 years probably will be required to secure 
the essential information. It is particularly 
important that these investigations be car- 
ried out without delay, as in some areas in 
Central America Aedes agypti mosquitoes, 
which transmit yellow fever in urban areas, 
still exist in such numbers as would make 
possible the occurrence of epidemics of the 
disease should individuals living in such 
areas contract jungle yellow fever. 

It is of special significance that some of 
the close relatives of Haemagogus spegaz- 
zinii, which is known to transmit yellow 
fever in other places, have been found in 
northern Mexico, in the vicinity of the 
United States border. Though monkeys no 
longer are found in southern Texas, certain 
marsupials, such as opossums, appear to be 
concerned in the transmission of jungle yel- 
low fever and these inhabit many areas in 
the southern section of the United States. 


MOSQUITO COLLECTING STATIONS 


During the rainy season of 1953, mosquito 
collection stations were established in spe- 
cially selected forested areas in Nicaragua, 
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Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico, with the 
intention of continuing collecting activities 
at these stations for a year or more. All col- 
jections Of mosquitoes are being shipped to 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for species de- 
termination, 

So far, large numbers of mosquitoes have 
been collected in the various areas and the 
determination of the species obtained indi- 
cated that the species of Haemagogus known 
to transmit jungle yellow fever in South 
America is present but that the species of 
Aédes involved in the spread of the disease 
in South America is not present. However, 
other species of Haemagogus similar in many 
respects to the species known to transmit 
jungle yellow fever also are present and are 
being given consideration as possible trans- 
mitting agents. 

More adequate facilities are now being 
provided at the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
for making the necessary studies to deter- 
mine which of the species of mosquitoes 
found are involved in the transmission of 
jungle yellow fever in northern Central 
America. 

SURVEYS OF MONKEYS 

Surveys of monkeys and other arboreal 
animals, such as were made by Dr. Clark, of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, throughout 
Panama and in one section of Mexico, are 
being made by representatives of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau in the areas in 
northern Central America now under study. 
Testing of blood specimens collected so far 
indicate that some of the animals have ac- 
quired immunity to yellow fever, indicating 
that the disease is gradually extending north- 
ward. 

LEISHMANIASIS 

For many years a group of diseases vari- 
ously known as leishmaniasis, kala azar, 
Mediterranean fever, oriental sore, et cetera, 
have been known to prevail in certain areas 
in Europe, the Near East, and Asia. These 
diseases are caused by parasites known as 
Leishmania, and in recent years it has been 
demonstrated that certain species of sand- 
flies (Phlebotomus) transmit the causative 
organisms to human beings. 

Certain of these diseases are also known to 
prevail in the Western Hemisphere in certain 
areas, particularly in Central and South 
America. As sandflies are of common occur- 
rence in many areas, it can be assumed that 
they, in all probability, are responsible for 
the transmission of this group of diseases in 
the Western Hemisphere. Because of the 
importance of securing more definite infor- 
mation concerning the part played by sand- 
flies in the transmission of these diseases in 
Central and South America, members of the 
staff of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
initiated studies of sandflies about 10 years 
ago, 

RESULTS OF STUDIES 

Since the initiation of these studies, the 
following results have been obtained. More 
than 100,000 specimens of sandflies (Phle- 
botomus) have been collected in the various 
sections of Central and South America and 
in limited areas in the West Indies. This 
work has established the fact that at least 
60 species prevail in Central America and 
Mexico; whereas, only 9 species were known 
when the work was begun. 

Approximately 40 of the 60 species found 
are new species not heretofore reported in 
entomological publications. Much has been 
learned concerning the geographical and 
seasonal distribution of the various species 
and concerning their biting habits. Fortu- 
nately, only about a dozen species, so far, 
have been observed biting human beings. 

Tn 1945 members of the staff of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, after making a survey 
of sandfiy-borne diseases prevailing in some 
construction camps in Peru, sprayed a group 
of houses with 5 percent DDT with a view 
to eliminating the species of sandfly that 
Presumably was transmitting the infectious 
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agent. The experiment was completely suc- 
cessful and the expansion of the DDT spray- 
ing to all construction camps in the area 
has resulted in the elimination of leishma- 
niasis in the area. As a result of the above- 
mentioned experiment, which was observed 
by an Italian scientist, DDT spraying to con- 
trol leishmaniasis in Italy and elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean area has been adopted as a 
routine measure with excellent results. 


FOREST MAMMAL RESERVOIR OF DISEASE 


There appears to be no question but that 
some forest Mammal serves as a reservoir 
for the disease, as leishmaniasis but seldom 
occurs in towns and cities and usually at- 
tacks individuals visiting forested areas or 
engaged in clearing such areas. * * * 

Field observations suggest that in all prob- 
ability some rodent inhabiting forested areas 
in Central and South America eventually 
will be proven to be the animal reservoir. 

Since leishmaniasis prevails in many areas 
of Central and South America, the studies 
of sandflies will be continued, as it is high- 
ly important that definite information be 
obtained as to the species of sandflies that 
serve to transmit the disease in this hemis- 
phere and the rodents or other mammals 
that serve as animal reservoirs of the in- 
fectious agent. Plans were completed to 
initiate a project of this nature in Costa 
Rica in the fall of 1952, with the expectation 
of extending investigations for a period of at 
least 2 years. 


COOPERATION BY COSTA RICA 


The Government of Costa Rica offered its 
cooperation. As the operating funds avail- 
able annually to the Gorgas Memurial Labo- 
ratory are not sufficient to cover all the in- 
vestigations contemplated, the United States 
Public Health Service was requested to make 
available a research grant for the purpose. 
The request was approved but it was neces- 
sary to postpone the project until late 1955 
or 1956, as Dr. Hertig, of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Staff, who was to be in charge is now 
working in Korea as head of a unit investi- 
gating hemorrhagic fever fo the Medecial De- 
partment of the Army. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


During recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the incidence rates of 
tuberculosis in Panama City, Colon, and else- 
where in Panama; and in January 1949 the 
Ministry of Health of Panama, with the co- 
operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
initiated an antituberculosis campaign con- 
sisting of B. C. G. vaccinations. By October 
1951, 128,967 persons had been vaccinated. 
At that date the project was turned over to 
the Servicio Cooperative Interamericano de 
Salud (a joint point 4 activity of the United 
States and Panama), which anticipated com- 
pleting the B. C. G. vaccinations throughout 
the Republic. 


SPOTTED FEVER 


Several years ago a virus laboratory was 
added to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
Since that time, as examples of important 
work accomplished, the organism causing 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever in Panama was 
isolated and the identification of the vector 
established and three strains of the virus 
causing acute anterior poliomyelitis were iso- 
lated during studies undertaken in connec- 
tion with an outbreak of poliomyelitis of un- 
precedented proportions which occurred on 
the isthmus late in 1950 and early in 1951. 
The virus of yellow fever was recovered from 
a case of jungle fever, and the survey of live 
forest animals for protective antibodies 
against yellow fever has been carried on 
since 1949. 

VISITING RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 

As an independent, permanently located 
research organization, in continuous opera- 
tion since its establishment in 1929, the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is able to offer 
its facilities, its services, and the knowledge 
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of a staff permanently resident in the Tropics, 
to visiting research scientists. It not only 
carriers on long-term research projects with 
its resident staff, but also acts as a base of 
operations for other investigators engaged 
in short-term projects, and the capital out- 
lay that would otherwise be needed to set 
up the short-term projects is avoided and 
economy thereby effected. 

Over a period of years, the laboratory has 
been thus used by the United States Govern- 
ment services, by private institutions, and 
by international health agencies. Medical 
Officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service have all carried on re- 
search projects either at the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory or in the area under the auspices 
of the laboratory. 





More About Salaries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress and our Federal judges. They 
were enclosed with a letter I received 
from Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of the 
committee on judicial selection, tenure, 
and compensation of the American Bar 
Association, which has already been 
made a part of the REcorp. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Springfield (Ohio) News of 
May 1, 1954] 
CONGRESSIONAL Pay HIKE 


The reluctance of Congressmen to vote 
themselves pay raises in an election year is 
understandable but nonetheless regrettable. 

Fifteen thousand a year is totally inade- 
quate for the job these men do. Small won- 
der that many desert the ranks. Without 
a private income, it is almost impossible for 
a Congressman to make ends meet, given the 
expenses of his office. 

No one expects government service to be 
remunerative. It has other compensations. 
The Government always will attract good 
men who are prompted by sincere ambitions 
toward service. 

It is important, however, that no one be 
denied the opportunity to serve simply be- 
cause he does not have private means. No 
citizen should find it necessary to subsidize 
the Government by serving at a financial loss. 

We trust that Congress will surmount its 
timidity and vote itself a raise. Congress- 
men should get at least to $20,000 and pref- 
erably to $25,000. Federal judges should be 
raised commensurately. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 
April 21, 1954] 
CONGRESS HESITATES ON MEMBERS Pay 
INCREASE 
The foundation has been laid for an in- 
crease in the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, but neither the House nor the Senate 
as yet had courage to bring the nratter up 
for a vote. This election year hesitation has 
had the additional effect of stalling pro- 
posals for higher pay for Federal Judges. 
A Commission was established by Congress 
in its 1953 session to recommend pay 
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changes for Senators, Representatives and 
judges. The Commission unanimously found 
that all three groups are entitled to more 
remuneration. House leaders decided to 
wait for the Senate to take the initiative, 
but the Senate has not yet started the ball 
rolling. 

Since the bills which have been drafted 
link up judicial pay scales with those of Con- 
gressmen, the delay is affecting the Federal 
judges, who might otherwise have obtained 
separate consideration. 

Substantial salaries for public officials are 
in the public interest because this is one way 
of getting and keeping capable men in office. 
Members of Congress almost unanimously 
support this theory, but their fear of ad- 
verse reaction among voters causes them to 
hesitate about taking action. 


[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of 
April 26, 1954] 


RovucH On JUDGES 


If there were any time to shed a tear for 
the wrongs that are going to be committed 
in this session of Congress, a special one 
might be shed for Federal judges. 

The dignitaries apparently are going to be 
sidestepped out of a raise it is generally be- 
lieved they are entitled to have. What hap- 
pened to them shouldn’t happen to anyone 
but Hawaiian’s seeking statehood when Dem- 
ocrats control Congress or Alaskans seeking 
statehood when Republicans control it. 

The proposition of increasing judicial sal- 
aries was tied to a proposition for increasing 
the salaries of Members of Congress. There- 
fore, if the Congressmen developed cold 
feet about that particular morsel of political 
trouble the Federal judges could whistle for 
their raise. 

That is exactly what happened. 

A bill to raise the pay of Congressmen and 
Federal judges was introduced early this 
year. The chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee sat on the bill because he said the 
Senate should act first; only a third of its 
Members must face voters this year, although 
every Member of the House will be subject 
to review. 

But the Senate stalled because it charged 
that House Members had given themselves 
a $7,500 bonus in effect by liberalizing their 
pension benefits. 

All this has no effect on Federal judges, 
who can only brood in judicial objectivity 
over the system of hooking up one proposal 
with another so neither has a chance of 
winning if the cards are stacked against 
one, or of losing if the cards are stacked 
against neither. 





[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of 
April 4, 1954] 


Harp To SWALLOW 


One Congressman told the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressional Salaries that he 
couldn’t bote for a raise for himself without 
displeasing the folks back home. We don’t 
believe it. Much higher salaries for labor 
leaders have not been begrudged by union 
members. They have gotten their money’s 
worth. We don't believe the taxpayers are 
content for business and industry to con- 
tinue to have first pick of topflight brains 
and administrative talent. Government is 
our biggest business. To hesitate to pay 
Members of Congress in reasonable propor- 
tion to what private industry pays those 
who manage its affairs, while expecting them 
to be responsible for multi-multi-billion- 
dollar business, is indeed to strain at a very 
young and undernourished gnat while swal- 
lowing not just a camel, a herd of elephants, 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of January 30, 1954] 
ANOTHER FEDERAL JUDGE 
Even before Congress has acted upon a 
Measure to create 30 additional Federal 
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judgeships, including a second judge for 
New Mexico, Republican Party leaders in the 
State are considering persons to recommend 
for the appointment, 

In event it all comes about the appointees 
as well as the present judge are likely to be 
the beneficiaries of an increase in salary. A 
special Commission has recommended sal- 
ary increases for members of the Federal 
judiciary. 

The Commission declared that salaries for 
judges, “are and for a long time have been 
grossly inadequate.” It would boost the pay 
of Chief Justices of the Supreme Court from 
$25,500 a year to $40,000; that of Associate 
Justices from $25,000 to $39,500; appeals 
court judges from $17,500 to $30,000; and 
district court judges from $15,000 to $27,500. 

At one time New Mexico had two district 
court judges, but the bill creating the addi- 
tional judgeship provided it was for the ten- 
ure of the new appointee. When Judge Orie 
L. Phillips was elevated to the appeals, or 
circuit court, the second position lapsed. 

The judges of the lower courts presented 
rather convincing testimony before the spe- 
cial Commission that their present salaries 
of $15,000 are too meager to attract our 
most capable lawyers to the bench. The 
salaries are not exempt from the high-in- 
come tax, and this combined with the pres- 
ent-day living costs make the bench less 
attractive than ever. 

Justice Bolitha J. Laws, of the United 
States district court in Washington; testi- 
fied his salary as a judge is less than his in- 
come 15 years ago when he was 29 and prac- 
ticing law. He explained that though not 
living on an extravagent scale, that with the 
income tax bite and to maintain a position 
of reasonable dignity for himself and family 
he actually was going into the hole. 

A $15,000 annual salary may seem like a 
bonanza to some persons, but it is too meager 
to attract our most capable lawyers to the 
bench today. 





[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of April 5, 
1954] 


CONGRESSIONAL AND JUDICIAL SALARIES 


More than 5 years ago the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended a general upward adjust- 
ment in the salaries of Federal employees in 
conformity with higher living costs and the 
standards required in such positions. In 
general these recommendations were fol- 
lowed in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, but for some reason, were never 
applied to Members of Congress, or to the 
Federal judiciary where similar increases 
were recommended. 

The result has been that today the am- 
bition to be a Member of the House or of 
the Senate or a Federal judge is being con- 
fined more and more to persons of independ- 
ent means. In view of the fact that a Mem- 
ber of Congress must maintain 2 homes— 
one in Washington and one in his home dis- 
trict—and the heavy expenses to which the 
Federal judges are put, it seems strange that 
the compensation allowed in these 2 branches 
of Government has remained static, while 
there have been no less than 5 upward ad- 
justments elsewhere. 

Contemplating this situation and the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the 83d Congress appointed a Commission 
on Judcial and Congressional Salaries, com- 
posed of 18 persons including representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, business, and pro- 
fessional groups. This Commission held nu- 
merous public hearings and also conducted 
special investigations producing great quan- 
tities of factual material hearing on the sub- 
ject. 

The upshot of all the public hearings, the 
fact finding, and the research, was a rec- 
ommendation made unanimously in Jan- 
uary of this year that the annual salaries 
of Senators, Representatives, and United 
States district judges be increased from $15,- 
000 to $27,500 with corresponding increases 
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for other United States Judges. The report 
itself is a printed volume of 36 pages, but 
it may be summarized briefiy: 

Salaries of these officers (judges and Con. 
gressmen) have not been adjusted to keep 
pace with the growth of the duties and re. 
sponsibilities of these same Offices, and the 
difference between salaries paid here, anq 
those paid in private enterprise to Persons 
of similar ability but less responsibility, has 
grown too marked. 

Present salaries of Federal judges anq 
Congressmen tend to confine thee impor- 
tant positions to persons of independent 
wealth or outside earnings. 

In making the recommendation of a sal. 
ary of $27,500 as reasonable, the Commis. 
sion considered such factors as a 92-percent 
increase in the cost of living since 1939, the 
required standard of living for such persons, 
th2 duties and responsibilities of these of- 
fices, the higher income taxes to be deducted 
(making the apparent increase much greater 
than the effective increase for spending pur. 
poses), and the necessity for assuring free. 
dom from economic pressure to persons in 
such important positions. 

Federal judges often sit in cases involving 
enormous property rights, such as railroad 
reorganizations, patent litigation, and the 
like. Members of: Congress, of course, pass 
upon the laws which govern all of us. In 
this case a bill to put into effect the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Commission 
has been introduced, and we hope that both 
the Senators and all the Congressmen from 
Connecticut will vote for it, and will do so 
without the slightest embarrassment be- 
cause of the fact that they will be voting for 
a rais: in their own salaries. 


[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of April 
30, 1954] 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Increasing support is in evidence for 
higher salaries for Members of the National 
Congress and United States district court 
justices. There’s opposition too, with some- 
thing to be said on both sides. It does 
seem that there should be an increase; the 
question is what the increase should be. 

There is no question of the responsibility 
of these positions. No one can deny that 
we want the best possible men to fill the 
positions. No one wants any of them to 
serve at his own expense. ‘ 

The case of the late Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson of the Supreme Court has been pre- 
sented in connection with the proposed in- 
creases. Dying suddenly, he left little more 
than enough to meet funeral expenses, with 
no provisions for his wife. Now it is up to 
us, through Congress, to do something for 
her. 

Members of Congress do have to maintain 
homes in Washington, as well as their own 
in the States whence they are sent to Con- 
gress, and it is an expensive proposition. 
The average taxpayer knows that double 
what he used to be paid isn’t adequate to 
meet current high costs. That makes the 
case of the Congressmen look serious. Back 
in 1939 they received $10,000. Now they get 
$12,500, plus $2,500 in nontaxable expense 
money, making $15,000 in all. However, he 
must pay taxes on the $12,500, so what would 
be his take-home pay if he could take it 
home is just about $12,500. That goes for 
both the Senate and the House. 

The purchasing power of that $12,500 or 
so is placed at $6,700, so the Congressman 
finds himself worse off than back in 1939 
when he received $10,000. We know the 
dollar is worth only about 50 cents, so it 
figures. 

Pursuant to Public Law 220 of the 53d 
Congress, the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries was named, consist- 
ing of 18 persons, representing agriculture, 
labor, business, and professions. Public 
hearings were held, and over 60 witnesses 
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were heard, representing a good cross-sece 
tion of the public. The commission recom- 
me.ded unanimously that the salaries be in- 
creased from $15,000 to $27,500. 

That $12,500 increase must have stag- 
gered taxpayers who already were feeling the 
pressure and the Congressmen must have 
heard from home, because they have done 
nothing about voting themselves the in- 
crease. However, it does appear that some- 
thing should be done about the situation. 
If they are $5,000 or more worse off, that 
amount, instead of $12,000 should be a help 
at any rate. Perhaps if they proceeded with 
a raise from $15,000 to $20,000, even $22,000, 
to make their position as good as that in 
1939 or perhaps a little better, there would be 
more general understanding and sympathy. 

Why hasn’t someone suggested the $20,000 
before? Figuring taxes, the cost to the tax- 
payers would be an additional $2 million or 
so instead of $4,800,000 that the $12,500 in- 
crease would cost, and that would be a little 
more than a cent apiece for 160 million 
Americans. 

That doesn’t seem like too much to offer 
as a challenge for good government and in- 
tegrity. i 
[From the Fairfield (Conn.) News of April 8, 

1954] 


No PLace For PouND FOOLISHNESS 


With our attention fixed on the new budg- 
et for Fairfield, and the indication that we 
are in for a substantial hike in town operat- 
ing costs, most of us are not too sympathetic 
with a proposal to increase Federal Govern- 
ment costs. 

But a big and important decision will 
come up in Washington shortly that deserves 
our understanding and support. It has to do 
with the salaries of Congressmen and Fed- 
eral judges, { 

A special commission made an exhaustive 
study of the problem and has reported that 
the salaries of Senators, Congressmen, and 
United States district judges should be 
increased from $15,000 to $27,500, with cor- 
responding increases for other United States 
judges. 

At first glance this seems like a whopping 
increase in pay, and many of us will react in 
a traditional American manner, looking with 
some suspicion on such salary ranges for our 
Government representatives. 

But careful reading of the commission re- 
port presents some very strong arguments 
for favorable action. 

First of all, it’s pretty clear that the scope 
of the job has greatly increased in the past 
15 years. The basic welfare of our country 
demands the best in ability, training, and 
leadership in these important Federal offices. 
It follows that it takes a competitive level 
of income to attract able people into Gov- 
ernment service. At the present time, these 
positions tend to be confined to people of 
idependent wealth or outside earnings. This 
doesn’t mean that people in this category 
have no ability; but it does limit the field 
to choose from. 

Secondly, salaries of Federal judges and 
Congressmen have lagged far behind the in- 
crease in living costs, and the general level 
of executive salaries in business and indus- 
try. It is calculated, for instance, that the 
proposed increase in pay will only amount 
to a real ilmcrease in purchasing power of a 
few hundred dollars for judges and less than 
$1,500 for Members of Congress. 

Third, the total cost of such increases— 
while a large figure to most of us—is a 
minute sum in comparison to the total Fed- 
eral budget. The total annual cost of the 
increase to $27,500 is estimated at $7,500,000, 
roughly one one-hundredth of 1 percent of 
our present budget. 

Congressmen will naturally be reluctant 
to vote this kind of increase for themselves 
in an election year. After all it’s hard to 
act like everybody’s neighbor at a political 
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rally and know that the neighbors have just 
been tagged for more money for one’s own 


* paycheck. 


In fact the increase in pay will probably 
not-be approved this term unless Repre- 
sentatives and Senators have pretty strong 
backing from their constituencies. We 
think the long-run importance of putting 
Federal salaries on a scale that will attract 
our best citizens warrants this kind of sup- 
port. If you share this view, why not write 
Senator BusH and PuRTELL, and Congress- 
men Morano and Saprak. Let them know 
your views and urge them to put Federal 
pay levels on a par with those in commerce 
and industry for like talents, responsibilities, 
and effort. 


—od 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
April 5, 1954] 


FOR CONGRESS AND FOR FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Lost in the legislative log jam in Congress 
is a report. It recommends the salaries of 
Representatives, Senators, and United States 
district judges be raised from the present 
$15,000 to $27,500, with corresponding in- 
creases for other United States judges. This 
report, made by a commission of laymen set 
up earlier by the 83d Congress, was unani- 
mous. And the reasons set forth are con- 
vincing. 

It has been forgotten that, following a rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
salaries in the executive department were 
raised in 1949. The Hoover Commission also 
recommended that the salaries of the judicial 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment he raised. But nothing was done. 
The result is that pay for these key posts in 
the national life is inadequate to the re- 
sponsibilities involved, in a day when a fear- 
fully complex world piles on ever heavier 
responsibilities. The pay lags far behind for 
comparable talent and effort in private in- 
dustry. That, unfortunately, will always 
happen. What is not right is that the aver- 
age Congressman has to spend, out of his 
own pocket, some $3,000 more than his sal- 
ary. And, in the words of the report, “Fed- 
eral Judges have been forced to use up sav- 
ings accumulated prior to becoming judges, 
and the widows of some Federal judges have 
been left destitute.” 

This kind of thing means that there is in- 
creasing pressure to fill the top posts in the 
judiciary and the legislature with men rich 
enough to afford the luxury of serving the 
public. That is not the American way of 
doing things. Congress, which has an obvi- 
ous self-interest, may be expected not to 
neglect this report. It shouldn’t. It should 
note instead that the full amount of the rec- 
ommended increases will cost $7.5 million a 
year. That is one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the Federal budget. Democracies are 
notoriously niggardly toward their public 
servants. But this is a kind of penny-pinch- 
ing the Nation cannot afford. 


More Pay 





Congressional Adjournment Versus 
Legislative Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears to be a well-founded rumor 
around here that the leadership is plan- 
ning to offer a resolution to adjourn 
sine die at the end of this month. If 
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the rumor is true and the proposal is 
presented to the House, I intend to vote 
against it. 

Every one of us knows there are many 
grave domestic problems, upon most of 
which the President himself has re- 
quested our action, that have not yet 
been accorded any consideration. Also, 
no one can predict what emergency may 
suddenly erupt on ‘an international 
front. The new atomic-energy bill, the 
foreign-aid measure, the postal and Fed- 
eral employees’ pay revision, and the 
question of raising the public debt limit 
are matters of such serious national 
consequence that they should not be 
given hasty and peremptory treatment 
just to meet a politically expedient clos- 
ing date. 

These, and other major issues ought 
to be accorded the long, careful, 
thorough debate, and discussion neces- 
sary for the full understanding essen- 
tial to patriotic and intelligent action. 
Any other course practically amounts to 
a denial of our responsibilities. 

The people who sent us here have a 
right to expect us to place legislative 
duty and the national interest above any 
personal convenience or political ex- 
Ppediency. I, for one—and I deeply feel 
there are a great many others who agree 
with me—am willing to stay on the job 
until our full duty is conscientiously 
discharged. 





The Golgotha of Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, we in the 
United States could never attain to a 
full appreciative understanding of the 
horrors of Soviet Russian genocide as 
has been perpetrated upon the many 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Em- 
pire, such as Lithuania, Ukraine, Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia, and others. We 
can, however, arrive at an appreciable 
knowledge of the genocidal devastations 
visited upon the various nations subju- 
gated by Russian Communist imperial- 
ism, and make full use of this knowledge 
in the United Nations and elsewhere in 
exposing the barbarous and criminal 
character of Russian Communist rule. 

Undoubtedly the blackest chapter of 
Soviet Russian genocide was the man- 
made famine of the early thirties in 
Ukraine, in size and population the 
largest non-Russian nation behind the 
European Iron Curtain. Several eye- 
witness accounts of this terrible famine 
in Ukraine, which was instigated and 
fostered by the Kremlin in an attempt 
to quell Ukrainian resistance to Soviet 
Russian enslavement of the 42 million 
Ukrainian people, have been assembled 
and published by the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America under the title of 
“The Golgotha of Ukraine.” Under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor at Georgetown 
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University, this national organization of 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry per- 
forms a valuable public service in dis- 
closing facts and realities relating to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe gen- 
erally. The Golgotha of Ukraine is a 
disclosure of the international crime of 
genocide which is systematically prac- 
ticed by the Russian Communists, one 
that we cannot afford to ignore before 
the bar of world conscience. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
introductory remarks of Dr. Luke My- 
shuha, editor of the Ukrainian American 
organ Svoboda, and the testimony of W. 
Krivetsky printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the testimony were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

“To the memory of my murdered father 
and those ill-fated Ukrainians who lie in 
countless obscure graves in Siberia,” is the 
dedicatory epistle to the book, “One of the 
Fifteen Million—About One Man’s Expe- 
riences in a Soviet Labor Camp,” by its author 
Nicholas Prychodko. 

The dedication to this booklet could well 
be: “To the millions of Ukrainians who died 
in 1932 and 1933 of hunger, of a famine 
arranged purposely by the Kremlin regime 
to suppress the opposition of the liberty- 
loving Ukrainian peasants to collectivisa- 
tion. 

Nowadays no one here in America or else- 
where questions the existence of the politi- 
cally inspired terrible famine which swept 
through Ukraine in 1932 and 1933. Such was 
not the case then, however, when millions 
of people there perished as a result of the 
famine. In retrospect, it is hard to under- 
stand how in such a freedom loving and 
warm hearted Nation as ours, which stands 
for right and justice, how was it possible for 
it then to ignore the terrible tragedy that 
was taking place in Soviet enslaved Ukraine, 
to pay no heed to the sufferings and the pleas 
for help made by their kinsmen and friends 
here, and, what was most dismaying, to 
either doubt the very existence of the famine 
or to completely ignore it. For once, the 
human conscience was lacking in this great 
country of ours; and we hope never again. 

For how could one interpret this in any 
other fashion when even a resolution intro- 
duced in Congress (73d Cong., 2d" sess.: H. 
Res. 399) was generally ignored, although 
that resolution did not call for any material 
aid for the starving Ukrainians but merely 
contented itself with asking for an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the million hapless 
victims of the Kremlin-Communist reign of 
terror in Ukraine. 

The resolution began as follows: 

“Whereas several millions of the population 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the constituent part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, died of starvation during 
the years of 1932 and 1933; and 

“Whereas the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, although being 
fully aware of the famine in Ukraine and 
although having full and complete control 
of the entire food supplies within its bor- 
ders, nevertheless failed to take relief meas- 
ures designed to check the famine or to 
alleviate the terrible conditions arising from 
it, but on the contrary used the famine as a 
means of reducing the Ukrainian population, 
and destroying the Ukrainian political, cul- 
tural, and national rights; and 

“Whereas it has been the traditional policy 
of the United States to take cognizance of 
such invasion of human rights and liberties: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives express its sympathies for all those who 
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have suffered from the great famine in 
Ukraine which has brought misery, afflic- 
tions, and death to millions of peaceful and 
law-abiding Ukrainians.” 

At about that time, too, the Department 
of State received a memorandum from the 
United Ukrainian Organizations of the 
United States of America which dealt in de- 
tail with the Kremlin-conducted terror in 
Ukraine, presented documentary evidence of 
the existence of the famine in Ukraine, and 
was appended with an appeal to the civilized 
world made in this matter in August 1933 by 
the Vienna cardinal, Dr. Theodore Innitzer, 
as well as with reprints of press articles deal- 
ing with the famine written in August 1933 
by Dr. Ewald Amende, secretary general of 
the Congress of European Minorities. Note- 
worthy in this connection is that when that 
Congress met September 16-19, 1933, in Bern, 
Switzerland, the question of saving Ukraine 
under Soviet rule from starvation was the 
principal issue at its sessions. 

Moreover, on September 29 of that year, 
the Premier of Norway, Mr. Morvinkle, raised 
the question of the hunger in Ukraine at a 
meeting of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. 

The memorandum to the State Depart- 
ment contained eye-witness accounts of the 
famine as reported in the press, such as the 
Manchester Guardian (September 13, 1933), 
the New York Jewish Daily Forward (Decem- 
ber 27, 1933), the Parisian Le Matin (August 
30, 1933), the New York Times (August 29, 
1933). 

Another intervention in this matter was 
made by the Ukrainian National Women’s 
League of America. This organization tried 
to arouse countrywide opinion among the 
American women against this Soviet attempt 
to bring the Ukrainians into submission by 
using famine as a weapon. The organiza- 
tion also sent a letter to Congressman 
Herman P. Kopleman of Connecticut, calling 
his attention to what was happening in 
Ukraine. The Congressman responded by 
forwarding a memorandum of the Ukrainian 
women’s organization to the Soviet Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Litvinov. He received 
the following reply from Mr. Litvinov, in 
form of a letter dated January 3, 1934: 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
inst., and thank you for drawing my atten- 
tion to the Ukrainian pamphlet. There is 
any amount of such pamphlets full of lies 
circulated by counterrevolutionary organiza- 
tions abroad, which specialize in the work of 
this kind. There is nothing left to them to 
do but to spread false information or to forge 
documents. * * * 

“Yours truly, 
M. Lrtvinov.” 


This was the time when Litvinov succeeded 
in persuading our American Government 
that it was possible to do business with 
Stalin. Our press in those days, one recalls, 
was full of glowing anticipations on how 
many billions of dollars of profits America 
could make in trading with Russia. 
Naturally these anticipations were based 
upon empty promises being made by the 
Soviets in order to gain American recognition 
of the Soviet Union. 

This was the time, too, when such a well 
known American newspaperman as Walter 
Duranty of the New York Times reported 
from Moscow, upon his return from a trip 
through famine-ravaged Ukraine, that he 
saw no cases of starvation in Ukraine, only 
some cases of malnutrition. 

There were, however, a few conscientious 
American newspapermen, notably William 
Henry Chamberlin, who had spent 10 years 
in Moscow as a staff correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. In its May 29, 
1934 number he told a ghastly story of what 
he saw when he traveled through Ukraine 
during the famine. He declared that more 
than 4 million ts are found to have 
perished in 1933 when state forced collective 
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farming on them. Despite him and a few 
other conscientious newspapermen, the gen. 
eral apathy in this country toward the fam. 
ine in Ukraine remained. 

Thereupon Americans of Ukrainian de. 
scent began to arrange mass demonstrations 
in various cities throughout the country, in 
protest of this famine which the Kremlin 
created and kept going as an instrument of 
national policy, dooming millions to death to 
break down resistance to government edicts 
(editorial, Boston Post, May 31, 1934). In 
New York the demonstration on November 
18, 1933, took the form of a huge parade, with 
tens of thousands participating in it, anq 
was followed by a mass rally. Chicago, De- 
troit and other cities had similar anti-Soviet 
demonstrations. They were widely reported, 
but even then the press failed to take the 
matter seriously, and referred to the exist. 
ence of the famine with some skepticism. 

The fault for this deplorable situation lies 
squarely on the shoulders of those liberal 
liberals of those experts who then had con- 
siderable influence on public opinion con- 
cerning Russia. Even today, some of them 
still consider themselves as experts and do 
everything in their power to prevent the 
American people from knowing the truth 
about the Soviet Russian reality, about the 
traditional Russian imperialism, clad cur- 
rently in the Soviet garb. 

Concerning these journalists, who wrote 
as experts on Soviet, Dagobert D. Runes notes 
in his recently published book, the Soviet 
Impact on Society (Philosophical Library, 
New York), page 66: 

“But that American newspapermen like 
Louis Fisher and Walter Duranty, with full 
knowledge of the daily executions of Rus- 
sian citizens who are charged with no other 
crime than being in opposition to Stalin 
* * * that these two American newspaper- 
men as well as a group of other scribes, 
should carry on their distasteful publicity 
on behalf of Stalin’s bloody dictatorship, 
gives us material for thought concerning 
these motives of these correspondents. 

Worth noting here is that in another sec- 
tion of the book (p. 103) Mr. Runes wrote: 
“I admired the Ukrainian energy and en- 
durance.” 

James Burnham, a true authority on the 
Soviet reality, in his review of Peter Vierick’s 
book Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, 
notes that “this was the glory of the intel- 
lectuals: That in spirit and body they stood 
firm against Nazi assault. It is the shame 
of the intellectuals that they stood not firm 
but servile, deceived and seduced before the 
equally vicious approach of Nazism’s twin, 
communism. They refused to recognize con- 
centration camps, aggression and terror 
when, instead of the swastika, there flew the 
flag of the revolution and spoke in the name 
of radical slogans.” (The New York Times 
Book Review, Mar. 15, 1953.) 

Still another reason why the American 
people in general remained unaware of the 
fact that millions had perished from this 
artificially created, by the Reds, famine, is set 
forth by Eugene Lyons (a member of the 
board of directors of the American Jewish 
League Again Communism, Inc.) in his arti- 
cle on the American Jews and the Kremlin 
Purges in the New Leader, March 2, 1953: 

“In the last 30 years, a number of Jews, 
especially among the educated and the well- 
to-do, came to defend the Soviet Union and 
its works. Influenced by Communist propa- 
ganda about racial equality and the proscrip- 
tion of anti-Semitism, they found it possible 
to gloss over assorted Soviet obscenities. In 
@ glow of liberal righteousness, they tended 
to accept Sovietism despite everything. * * ° 

“The Hitler-Stalin pact cured many of 
these people; the outbreak of undisguised 
state anti-Semitism will cure most of the 
others. But their revulsion against the lat- 
est expression of the Kremlin’s nature will 
be considered hypocritical by many people 
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unless they acknowledge their moral dere- 
jiction in failing to denounce the liquidation 
of kulaks, the man-made famine, forced la- 
por, and the continuous system of purges.” 

Today, of course, the existence of that 
Soviet-engineered famine in Ukraine in the 
early 1930's is generally acknowledged. Yet 
many of those who in the Ukraine famine 
days refused to admit or report its existence, 
who refused to tell the truth about that Rus- 
sian imperialism which has always menaced 
the free world and our national existence as 
well, today those Moscow sycophants are still 
in circulation as experts in matters pertain- 
ing to east European affairs, Russia, and even 
Ukraine. They have not changed their colors 
a bit. The will of Moscow seems to be more 
compelling for them than that of Washing- 
ton. 

Perhaps a perusal in the following pages 
of the eyewitness accounts of the horrible 
incidents which took place in famine-ridden 
Ukraine will shock the readers into an 
awareness of the Soviet reality. Perhaps this 
brochure will be of aid to Americans of 
Ukrainian birth or descent in their en- 
deavors to make their fellow Americans and 
the American Government itself truly realize 
the menace of Russian imperialism, in what- 
ever garb it may appear, not only to Ukraine 
and other Soviet Russian enslaved nations, 
but to the free world and America as well. 

Dr. LuKE MysHunA, 


—_—— 


TesTIMONY OF W. KRIVETSKY ABOUT THE 
WeeverS From KHARKIV, WHO WoRKED ON 
THE FARMS OF THE BLAHODATNA VILLAGE, 
KHARKIV DISTRICT 


Upon order issued in the spring of 1933 by 
Paul Postishev, especially dispatched to 
Ukraine by the Politburo, high-school stu- 
dents in the Kharkiv district were sent out 
to weed the beet farms. The peasants by 
this time were too weak from hunger to 
do the job. 

I was one of a number of students sent 
to the Blahodatna village. Others were sent 
elsewhere. As our group approached it, we 
were struck by the deathly stillness in the 
air and the deserted roads. We soon learned 
the reason. Two-thirds of the village popu- 
lation had perished from lack of food, 

A local schoolhouse was assigned to us for 
living quarters. Although we had taken 
loaves of bread with us, the village authori- 
ties had arranged a sociable evening supper. 
The latter consisted of thin soup which the 
famished villagers prepared for us in the 
school playground. 

When that evening we emerged for the 
supper, children and grownups swarmed 
around us, begging most piteously for a piece 
of bread and some of that soup. 

Shocked by their appearance, we began to 
dole out what we had. In the act, we began 
to converse with them. Immediately they 
were ordered not to do any talking with us, 
and we were ordered to cease giving food to 
them. The order, however, came too late. 
The children who had managed to eat some 
of the bread started to scream.in pain and 
fall to the ground from the cramps which 
assailed them. At the sight the girl stu- 
dents began to cry out in hysteria. So all 
of us were ordered to get back into the school 
while the writhing children were carried 
away. 

On the following day we went into the 
village. The first sight to strike us was that 
of a wagon loaded with corpses wending 
its way from house to house. At each it 
would pause and its inmates would be asked 
if anyone had just died there. If the an- 
Swer was yes, several men would carry out 
the corpse or corpses and Place them in the 
wagon, and it would proceed on its way. 
Since the peasants were too weak to dig any 
kind of a grave, the bodies were dumped in 
the nearest underground storage place, and 
then earth would be shoveled over the bodies, 
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No one wept or cried out. Apathy pre- 
vailed among the peasants. But the effect 
on us, the students, was simply awful. So 
our leaders forbade us to venture out into 
the village anymore or to converse with any 
outsiders. 

Soon we began weeding in the fields. Be- 
ing from the city we were unaccustomed to 
such labor, and soon all of us were fatigued. 
But that was the least of it. What really 
knocked us out took place that very first day. 
To assist us the kolhosp assigned to us a 
peasant whose job was to sharpen our weed- 
ing hoes. This he did painstakingly and in 
silence. During lunchtime some of us took 
pity on him, and, without realizing the 
danger, we gave him some bread to eat. He 
fell upon the bread like a ravenous beast. 
In less than an hour and a half he died 
before our very eyes. 

Returning to the village, we encountered 
a group of girls who had also been hoeing. 
Some of the students surreptitiously passed 
some bread to them. They hid it in their 
blouses. One of them said: “Why did you 
have to come here to hoe. It would have 
been better if you had sent us some bread, 
and left the hoeing to us. We're much better 
at it than you.” 

Deep depression assailed me. I decided I 
could not stay any longer and returned to 
Kharkiv. I managed to do this only because 
I was an intellectual worker and also be- 
cause I had some friends who helped me to 
get out semilegally. 

Leaving the village and approaching the 
railway station, I saw before me a group of 
starving people. Their emaciated appear- 
ance and that terrible look in their glazed 
eyes caused me to shrink from passing to 
them close. 

Once I reached Kharkiv I immediately left 
for Tiberdi in the Caucasus. Arriving at 
Batalnashynsk, the last railway stop, I had 
to wait there for a bus to Tiberdi. Wander- 
ing about the station I came to a luncheon- 
ette. I was staggered by what I saw. 
There on the tables were clean napkins, 
menus, and plenty of food, mostly meat. 
We had not seen this in Ukraine for a long, 
long time. Then it occurred to me that this 
had been prepared for some visiting delega- 
tion. So I went outside again and walked 
around for about an hour. Returning to 
the luncheonette, I found that everything 
was the same as earlier. Summoning my 
courage, I approached the counterman and 
asked whether I could order some warm 
soup. Imagine how surprised I was when 
he gave me a menu and told me to order 
anything I wanted. So there you are. At 
a time when in Ukraine it was impossible to 
get anything without a ration card, where 
luncheonettes and restaurants were closed, 
here in the Caucasus I could purchase all 
the food—and good food at that—and at a 
very low price. 

Later as I traveled through the Caucasus 
I discovered that there was not only a pienti- 
tude of food there, but more than enough 
to take care of the needs of populace. 





Brooklyn’s Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very interesting 
articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn, 
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These stories are part of series which 
began in the Brooklyn Eagle of July 25, 
1954. The following article is the fourth 
in this series and appeared in the Eagle 
of July 28, 1954: 


Music or Necross Is Cutrurat Trump THaT 
STops THE SCOFFERS 


(By Sid Frigand) 


Scoffers for years have attempted to use 
many arguments to “knock down” the accom- 
plishments of America’s Negroes, who have 
won world recognition in various fields of en- 
deavor. 

Although these arguments may have a 
tinny ring, they can convince a few who are 
willing to be convinced—until, of course, the 
Negro plays his cultural trump card; 

Music. 

If one could measure a community musi- 
cally, Brooklyn would be one of the richest 
areas in this country. Here, within the con- 
fines of our borough borders, live men and 
women who have cast the seeds of America’s 
native music. 

Some of these people will not be known to 
younger Brooklynites by name, but their 
music—Sugar Blues, I’m Just Wild About 
Harry, Memories of You—will always be 
with us. 

Some of these people have remained in 
the spotlight for several generations. Ethel 
Waters is such; making the transition from 
the lusty blues songs of the roaring twenties 
to musical comedies in the thirties to 
straight dramatic roles in the last few years. 

The soulful-eyed apostle of the haunting 
Negro rhythms, who is currently appearing in 
a Chicago version of Mamba’s Daughter? 
spends her leisure time in her Brooklyn 
apartment at 190 New York Avenue. She 
settled in Brooklyn 3 years ago to “avoid the 
crowds,” said her landlady and close friend, 
Mrs. Marie Saunders. 

Brooklyn has provided sanctuary for an- 
other artist, Clarence Williams, who gave the 
rhythms of his native New Orleans to the 
world shortly after the turn of the century. 

One of the “daddies” of jazz, Williams 
came North in 1917 with a new brand of 
music that swept the Nation and soon was 
assimilated into the lifeblood of musical 
Americana. 

Williams’ jazz combinations have boasted 
names that are still familiar to us: Sidney 
Bechet, Louis Armstrong, Coleman Hawkins, 
and Roy Eldridge, to name a few. 

The jovial pianist-composer also earned 
fame as a pioneer in radio back in 1922 with 
his famed singer wife, Eva Taylor. (She and 
their daughter, Irene Williams, are currently 
touring with Porgy and Bess. 

Williams, now separated from his wife, 
urchased a house on Madison Street near 
Patchen Avenue 5 years ago. He commutes 
daily to 58 West 125th Street in Harlem, 
where he operates the Harlem Thrift Shop. 

“I used to buy lots of knick-knacks,” he 
explained, “and my wife kept putting them 
down in the cellar. Finally, so many col- 
lected there,” he grinned, “I decided to sell 
them. I've been in business ever since.” 

Sugar Blues is one of Williams’ most fa- 
mous tunes and has probably earned him 
more than $50,000 over the years. He didn't 
stop there, however. He has continued to 
compose and publish music. His publishing 
company, incidentally, was purchased by 
Decca Records in 1943, but he remained with 
Decca as a talent consultant and writer. 

Williams’ prolific pen, alone or in combi- 
nation with Spencer Williams or John Piron, 
was respsonsible for many jazz classics 
familiar to the students of the medium: 
Royal Garden Blues, I Ain't Gonna Give 
Nobody None of This Jellyroll, Gulf Coast 
Blues, and other, ad infinitum. 

The pen hasn't stopped. With his protege, 
who calls herself “Phebby” on stage, singing 
the lyrics in sultry tones, Williams played 
some of his latest compositions, One of 
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them, “Vice Versa,” which is soon to be pub- 
lished, sounded just the other side of 
terrific. 

The happy-go-lucky Williams appeared 
ecntent with his home. 

“I like it ‘cause it’s quiet,” he said. I 
don’t go around tooting my horn * * * I’m 
just glad that I served God in some way. 

“I don’t do nothin’ unless I talk to The 
Man upstairs,” he added with a warm grin. 

Just a few blocks away, at 284-A Stuy- 
vesant Avenue, lives ‘71-year-old Eubie 
Blake, who practically lives off the royalties 
of songs like I’m Just Wild About Harry 
and Memories of You. 

The ebullient artist apparently found the 
fountain of youth in his music. He looks 
like 50, talks like 35 and dreams like a kid 
in his teens. 

Age is of no matter to Blake. He works in 
his parlor which is lined with pictures— 
mementos of the past—but his mind is al- 
ways on the present and future. 

As an example of his present accomplish- 
ments, he produced a diploma certifying he 
had completed a course in the Schillinger 
System of Musical Composition at New York 
University—at the age of 66. 

Blake won fame early as a member of the 
vaudeville team of Sissle & Blake (Sissle, of 
course, is the famed Noble Sissle), which 
tourned the Keith circuit with top billings. 

The hit show, Shuffle Along, which he and 
Sissle wrote in collaboration with the Negro 
team of Miller and Lyles, produced the ever- 
popular “Wild About Harry,” which has since 
sold about 2 million copies—with an assist 
from ex-President Truman. 

Then came the “1930 Blackbirds” and other 
shows, both Negro and white, that Blake had 
a hand in writing. His colored reviews were 
responsible for presenting new stage talents 
like Lottie Gee, Florence Mills, Josephine 
Baker, and Paul Robeson. 

Blake said he was often criticized by other 
Negroes for producing “handkerchief head” 
shows—that is, shows that might satisfy the 
distorted stereotype that whites attributed 
to Negroes. 

Blake shook his head. “I love my race 
and I love my music. If playing our music 
is ‘handkerchief head’ stuff then I’m guilty.” 

“There isn’t a millionaire’s house around 
that Sissie and Blake didn’t entertain in,” 
he continued. “And what got us into those 
swanky homes? Music! 

“Music’s the international language,” he 
added, “and I’m glad I can speak it.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the fifth in this series. It appeared in 


the Brooklyn Eagle of July 29, 1954: 
BorouGH WELCOMES NEGRO ARTISTS, WRITERS 
(By Sid Frigand) 

Hostility isn’t too conducive to creativity. 
An artist can’t probe his mind and soul 
when he’s busy saving his skin. 

Brooklynites who are under the impression 
that only the underprivileged Negroes of the 
country come here to make their home, might 
be surprised to learn that our borough has 
become a Mecca for Negro artists and intel- 
lectuals. 

“Brooklyn is much different than Chicago 
or any of the other big cities I've seen,” 
John O. Killens explained “There’s no overt 
hostility against the Negroes here.” 

John Killens is a recent vintage Brook- 
lynite who came from Georgia bubbling over 
with experiences that he wanted to set down 
in a novel. 

His first book, “Youngblood,” recently pub- 
lished by Dial Press, is a moving documentary 
of a Negro family, set in Georgia, and later 
in Washington and Brooklyn. The book has 
been well-received by the critics. 

First novels are a chore for the writer, who 
must devote gargantuan chunks of precious 
time to literary teas, women’s club lunch- 
eons and other sorts of promotional punish- 
ment. Nevertheless, the 36-year-old Geor- 
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gian has managed to get started on a second 
book dealing with his experiences in World 
War II. 

Killens spent 26 months in the South Pa- 
cific as a staff sergeant in an amphibious 
force outfit. He fought in New Guinea 
and in ‘General MacArthur’s “I-have- 
returned” campaign in Leyte. 

The second novel will deal with the re- 
lationship of Negro and white soldiers in 
the South Pacific, he explained. “I’ve had 
plenty of experience along those lines.” 

The youthful-looking, soft-spoken novelist 
does his creative work within the quiet con- 
fines of his five-and-a-half room parlor floor 
and basement apartment in a brown-stone 
house at 652 Lafayette Avenue. He does 
most of his work during the day, when his 
wife, Grace, is out working as a receptionist 
for the Brooklyn Urban League and his 
children, Jon, 10, and Barbara, 7, are at- 
tending public school No. 54. 

As Killens talked exuberautly about his 
children, he recalled his own youth in Ma- 
con, Ga., where his father owned a small 
restaurant. ‘Even in Georgia,” he said soft- 
ly, “Negro and white kids played together 
beautifully.” 

“It was different only when they grew 
up,” he added with a regretful note. 

About 3 miles south of the Killens’ home 
lies Brooklyn College, with its pretty green 
campus and its red brick buildings wearing 
plushy ivy aprons—a sign of a maturing 
academic institution. 


OPPORTUNITY AT BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


The borough college, rated among the 
highest in academic achievement in the 
country, is only a youngster as colleges go, 
but an oldtimer when it comes to providing 
opportunity to Negro students and Negro 
teachers. 

Minnesota-born Marian Cuthbert is one 
of the prime examples of academic talent 
that has been drawn to Brooklyn. Dr. 
Cuthbert, an associate professor of sociology, 
recently moved to a Brooklyn address—the 
downtown YWCA—but she has been on the 
college faculty 10 years. 

In marked contrast to the background of 
Dr. Cuthbert, a handsome woman who was 
reared in an all-white community in St. 
Paul, is that of her colleague in the sociology 
department, Dr. Charles Lawrence. 

Dr. Lawrence is a Mississippian by birth 
who later relocated to Atlanta, where he at- 
tended Morehouse College, part of Atlanta 
University. 

The husky, young teacher has drawn upon 
his experiences in the South and his training 
as a sociologist to look upon the problems 
of the Negro with sensitive understanding 
and a generous helping of warm humor. 

He illustrated a point, for example, by re- 
counting a story about a Negro friend, John 
Roberts, who attended Cornell University. 

“Roberts had a good Scotch-English name,” 
Dr. Lawrence explained, “but a very dark 
skin. He had befriended a schoolmate—a 
chap named Cohen—and both had found 
themselves without decent living quarters 
because better apartments in Ithaca were not 
available to Negroes or Jews. 

“Things looked bad for them until they 
hit upon a sterling idea. John would get on 
the phone and calla landlord. “This is John 
Roberts, I'd like to see your apartment.’ 

“The landlord would invite him down, 
only Cohen would show up and take the 
apartment.” 

By strange coincidence, one of Dr. Law- 
rence’s former teachers at Morehouse is now 
a member of the Brooklyn College English de- 
partment. Vivacious Marian Starling has 
become truly a part. of the community since 
she took up residence at 440 Washington 
Avenue shortly after World War II ended. 

“My chief concern, as an educator,” she 
smiled, “is the children in the community. 
Once they grow up, I’m not interested in 
them any more.” 
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As a counselor of youth, Dr. Starling saiq 
her chief problem is instilling “a sense of 
destiny and importance” in young Negroes, 

“There is too much self-defeatism in the 
North,” said the veteran of 14 years’ teaching wan 
at Atlanta University, “there’s not enough 
aggressive, creative living.” 

“It seems strange,” she remarked, “that 
the South is better along those lines. Up 
here, too many Negroes seek security jobs— 
civil service and such—they’re not investi. 
gating or dreaming.” 

Dr. Starling said she was anxious that her 


teen-age daughter, Earlyn, a sophomore at “ 
Midwood High School, spend some time down chat 
South before she completes her education. ant 

“I think she would appreciate Brooklyn all ” 
the better,” the smiling teacher declared. ings 

Mr. Speaker, the following article is H 
the sixth in this series. It appeared in smc 
the Brooklyn Eagle of July 30, 1954: new 
NEGRO FURNITURE DEALER WON GAMBLE IN intc 

ALL-WHITE AREA Thc 
(By Sid Prigand) sho! 

Private enterprise is a cherished institu- Le 
tion in this country. It stands as a bulwark came 
against Communist arguments for State lan 
ownership and State enslavement. | 

The taste of social enslavement is still bit- = 
ter on the tongues of America’s Negroes—but - 
they won't exchange it for State slavery. 

Instead, more and more, they are seeking the sto! 
outlets of private enterprise to win a secure bor: 
niche in our economic life. = 

In Brooklyn, the Negro businessman is no dro 
longer an oddity. Like any other group with oan 
social and cultural ties, the Negroes in 
Brooklyn have needs which the Negro busi- - 
nessman can best satisfy. oo 

Insurance brokers, morticians, beauticians a 
and greengrocers—they’ve all found places the 
in our community and are doing well. 

Other organizations, such as the Paragon Pa 
Progressive Federal Credit Union with thou- a 
sands of members, can boast assets approxi- a 
mating $1 million. net 

Charles Kellar, an attorney and officer ei 
of the credit union, has earned the reputa- hi 
tion of being one of Brooklyn’s wealthiest I 
Negroes, with multiple real estate holdings, My 
foreign trade interests and an elegant res- on 
taurant—the Town Hill—at Medford Avenue om 
and Eastern Parkway. “ 

The thriving mercantile Negroes, however, Jer 
still largely bank their incomes on funds ang 
from Negro patronage. But what about inte- the 
grated businesses? Can they exist in Brook- tak 
lyn? ‘ 

The answer is not hypothetical; it can be dec 
provided practically by Al Thompson, a fur- het 
niture dealer, who owns and operates a large at 
establishment on Rogers Avenue near Lin- r 
den Boulevard—in the heart of Flatbush. ms 

Mr. Thompson, a 45-year-old Howard Uni- att 
versity man, has been operating his store on liv 
Rogers Avenue for the past 11 years. He is ‘ 
the only Negro member of the New York in 
Furniture Exchange. ‘ 

Al Thompson's story is the story of s pil 
gambler and a fighter. He gambled in an 11 
“all-white” community and fought to keep 1} 
what he won. to 


Net result: He is now operating a flourish- 
ing business (about 95 to 98 percent white 
patronage); he, his wife and two children 
live in a beautiful house at 34th Street and 
Avenue L; and he is accepted warmly by 
his neighbors and business associates. 

These accomplishments were not easily 
won. Each step of the way posed indigni- 
ties and discouragement, but, fortunately, 
these only served to mold—not embitter— 
the Platbush merchant. 


STARTED IN TRUCKING BUSINESS 


Mr. Thompson had been in the trucking 
business since 1932, when he left Howard 
University and bought a used truck for $150. 
In the years that followed, his furniture de- 
livery business flourished, and his knowledge 
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of furniture increased to a point where he 
was sure he could make a success at selling. 
Hurdle number one was to find a good lo- 
cation for a furniture business. “I didn’t 
want a sectarian business,” he said. “I 
wanted to make my place available to every- 
e.” 
‘- 1948, Mr. Thompson saw a “Store for 
Rent” sign on Rogers Avenue near Martense 
Street. He was rebuffed several times but 
finally rented a dilapidated little place, where 
he set up his trucking office. 
Within a few years, however, he had pur- 
chased the building in which he was a ten- 
ant and twe adjoining buildings. His mod- 
ern, rambling store occupies the three buiid- 
ings today. 
WARNINGS STIRRED FEAR 


His business successes didn’t automatically 
smooth the way for social acceptance in his 
new neighborhood. When he first moved 
into his corner home last November, Mr. 
Thompson feared his stay there might be 
short-lived. 

First there was an unsigned letter, merely 
bearing @ newspaper clipping about a Negro 
family that was forced to leave a Long Is- 
land community. It worried the Thomp- 
sons enough to call on the police of the 
Brooklyn Avenue precinct. 

Next came a phone call to Thompson's 
store, warning him to get out of the neigh- 
porhood; and then, as a crowning gesture, 
some one left a newspaper containing dog 
droppings on the patio of his pretty brick 
home. 

“I knew most of the police from my store,” 
he said, “and they assured me that these 
incidents were the work of crackpots and 
not my neighbors. 

“In fact, the cops told me that some of 
the people living in my vicinity set up a 
committee to investigate me when they 
heard I intended to buy the house—and 
that they were apparently pleased. 

“I guess the cops were right, because we've 
never had anything but kindness from our 
neighbors. I’m happy there now, and my 
children and wife are happy.” 

Mr. Thompson’s experiences in living in 
“white neighborhoods” dated back several 
years ago when he purchased a summer 
home near Belmar, N. J. 

“We moved into a house next door to a 
Jewish - family,” he recalled. “They were 
angry because they had wanted to purchase 
the house for a daughter. But they didn’t 
take their anger out on us. 

“Instead, we became fast friends. I even 
decorated his daughter’s new home and sold 
her a house-full of furniture.” He grinned 
a& businessman’s grin. 

The prematurely gray-haired furniture 
man wanted one point clear. He wasn’t 
attempting to run away from his people by 
living in a white community. 

“I love my people deeply,” he said. “But 
in order to advance, we must spread out. 
“My only consideration when I was shop- 
ping for a home and store was to find places 
I liked. I found them, I bought them and 
I hope to use them happily for many years 
to come,” 





The Numbers Game—Part V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. -YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 


— hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE oF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE Fiscat 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 


(Pt. IV. U.S. Information Agency, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Department of the Interior) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
(From hearings on February 1, 1954) 


Theodore C. Streibert (Director) : “Our Se- 
curity Division has been ardous in going over 
the security files. As you realize, Public 
Law 402 always has required a full field in- 
vestigation so that everyone on the staff, all 
Americans, have been field investigated in 
the past. 

“As the result of a new presidential order 
and the review there were 31 people dropped 
for security reasons. Most of those were on 
matters of instability, moral factors. The 
examination and reexamination of the files 
is going on currently. We employ about 70 
people in the Security Division. It is a 
question of how much money you want to 
take from the program to put into security 
and how fast we can do this job. We have 
gone over the most sensitive spots. We have 
recleared people in connection with our re- 
lations with intelligence work and with other 
agencies, and I feel that we have very well 
screened our staff. We are certainly screen- 
ing the new employees under these new 
standards which have been set up. 

“Is that responsible enough?” 

Representative Frank T. Bow (Republi- 
can, Ohio): “That is what I wanted to get.” 

[Omission.] 

Representative Jonn J. Rooney (Demo- 
crat, New York): “How many Communists 
have you found in the past year? 

Mr. Streibert: “I reported earlier in dis- 
cussing the personnel matter that we had dis- 
continued and terminated 31 people.” 

Mr. Rooney: “The question was: ‘How 
many Communists did you find?’” 

Mr. Streibert: “I am going to answer it, 
sir, in this way: We discontinued 31 people 
for security reasons, but we have no break- 
down to offer the committee as to the secu- 
rity reasons witHin the 31.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I must repeat the question: 
‘How many Communists did you find in the 
past year, if any?’” 

Mr. Streibert: “None to my knowledge.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Well, that is you answer.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(From hearings on February 2 and 15, 1954) 


Representative Harry R. SHEPPARD (Dem- 
ocrat, California): “In your discussion you 
{Charles E. Wilson, Secretary] referred to 
the fact that you had reduced 150,000 civilian 
personnel. I would like to ask you at this 
time if you can and will supply me with the 
amount of bodies in the total of 150,000 who 
were dismissed from the Federal service be- 
cause they were security risks, for member- 
ship in the Communist Party; covering those 
two factors.” 

Representative JoHN Taser (Republican, 
New York): “He did not say that.” 

Mr. SHepparp: “Mr. Wilson made the state- 
ment before the committee, and repeated to 
Mr. MAHON, that they had removed from the 
Federal payrolls 150,000 civilian personnel.” 

Mr. TaBEr: “Yes.” 


Mr. SHEPparD: “I am asking him if he will 
supply the information to this committee as 
to out of that total of 150,000 how many were 
removed on a security-risk basis.” 

Mr. Wilson: “That is a hard figure for me 
to try to dig up. I did not start the thing 
on that kind of a basis. 

“Much of this reduction was achieved by 
not employing people, and by personnel re- 
ductions all over the country. This did not 
only happen in Washington. There were 
only 5,000 here in Washington. I had to get 
the help of the people out in the field. 


“I am proud of the way it was done. 

“I am not proud about laying off people; 
I - not mean to say that. But it was done 
well, 

“I am sure that if there were any security 
risks they were dismissed. The organization 
was not as bad in that regard.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I am frank to say I have no 
feeling about that at all. I am merely in- 
quiring into the question as to whether or 
not we found ourselves in the military func- 
tion involved in that field which has been so 
highly publicized. If we find ourselves in 
that field to what degree. 

“I am under the impression that you have 
had a teanr of people working in that cate- 
gory, have you not?” 

Secretary Wilson: “Certainly we have.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I mean, in the security part 
of the military where Commies might be 
working.” 

Secretary Wilson: “Certainly.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I want my inquiry to be 
reflected on the record to the degree and un- 
derstood that I have no solicitation or com- 
fort for those who have been removed for 
legitimate purposes; to wit, because of sub- 
versive ideas or connections therewith. 

“I would like to have the information pre- 
sented to the committee, if you can accumu- 
late it, please, as to the amount of the total 
150,000 who were removed for security rea- 
sons, under the terminology of our present 
laws that have to do with the definition of 
security.” 

Secretary Wilson: “Well, since you have 
asked me to, I will look into it. We will 
do the best we can. If it is too difficult, for 
any reason, I will come back and explain it 
to you.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Thank you.” 

(The information follows:) 

“Based on information reported and cur- 
rently available in the Department of De- 
fense in Washington during the year 1953, 
118 security risks in the Department of De- 
fense were either removed under the proce- 
dures of Public Law 733 or would have been 
processed under that act had they not re- 
signed. One hundred and eleven of these 
cases involved actual or alleged membership 
in the Communist Party, or affiliation or 
symp ithetie association with communistic 
organizations or persons, or communistioc 
inclinations. Forty-two of the 118 were sep- 
arated prior to May 27, 1953, which is the 
effective date of Executive Order 10450, and 
76 were separated during the remainder of 
the year. With regard to the 111 figure men- 
tioned above, 38 were separated before May 
27, 1953, and 73 after that date. 

“There were many additional resignations 
and separations which involved security rea- 
sons but which were not reported to the De- 
partment of Defense in Washington as they 
were removed under other administrative re- 
moval procedures. In order to verify and 
complete the overall Department of Defense 
statistics relative to this program, approxi- 
mately 1,300 field activities are being circu- 
larized on a worldwide basis. These statis- 
tics, which should be available within the 
next 60.to 90 days, will show all removals and 
resignations involving adverse security in- 
formation, including specifically the number 
involving communistic activity, association, 
or affiliation, for the period May 27, 1953, to 
December 31, 1953.” 

On February 15 the committee resumed 
consideration of security risks: 

Mr. SHePparD: “What I am directing my 
inquiry to is the question that I propounded 
to the Secretary of Defense when he was be- 
fore this committee, and it is now obvious 
to me, that he would have to come to your 
[addressing John A. Hannah, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower and Per- 
sonnel] organization to get the information 
that I requested. 

“Are you prepared at this time to tell me 
how many out of the total of 150,357 dis- 
missals were removed because of a security~ 
tisk basis?” 
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Mr. Hannah: “No, sir.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Why not?” 

Mr. Hannah: “Your question has been 
raised in recent weeks and we are in the 
process of getting that information. We 
have the information only for the people 
whose cases were forwarded to Washington 
for handling.” 

Mr. SHepparD: “From your statement I 
assume that you have not been called upon, 
and had you been called upon, you have not 
furnished information on the category to 
which I directed my question because of 
your inability to supply the information?” 

Mr. Hannah: “I will answer the question 
this way: According to the records forwarded 
to Washington, there were separated in the 
calendar year 1953, 118 persons as security 
risks. We are in the process now of sending 
out to the field to get complete information 
from the military services, but there are 
737 different places we have to go in the 
Navy, 300 in the Army, and 253 in the Air 
Force, or about 1,300 different places where 
we have to get this information, and it is 
going to be some weeks before we have it.” 

Mr. SHepparpD: “I think that is obvious. 

“Out of theH8 that you are familiar with 
can you give this committee the information 
as to those who have been removed because 
of their communistic inclinations, member- 
ships in the Communist Party, and so forth?” 

Mr. Hannah: “I do not know.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “How many names have 
you turned over to the Department of Jus- 
tice where you had knowledge of them?” 

Mr. Hannah: “I would have to get that 
figure. I do not have it. That information 
is obtainable.” 

Mr. SHeEpparD: “Will you insert in the rec- 
ord those that fall into the category that I 
have just referred to?” 

. Mr. Hannah: “Yes.” 

{ (The information requested is as follows: ) 
b “A review of the 118 cases heretofore men- 
tioned refiects that 111 were cases in which 
the person involved had communistic in- 
clinations, or membership in the Commu- 
nist Party, or affiliation or sympathetic asso- 
ciation with communistic organizations or 
persons. 

“Regarding the question as to how many 
names have been turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice—in all cases in which deroga- 
tory information is developed indicating ac- 
tivities in connection with espionage, coun- 
terespionage, subversion, or sabotage, the 
matter is immediately referred to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 


“If, however, the question was intended 
to determine how many cases this Depart- 
ment has turned over to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution—the answer would be 
“none” for the reason that in many instances 
the derogatory information emanates orig- 
inally from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. When such information is brought to 
light by the investigation agencies of the 
Department of Defense, it is referred to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as indicated 
above. Therefore, in every case the informa- 
tion is in the possession of the Department 
of Justice, and if there is a violation of any 
Federal law, the determination as to whether 
or not there will be a prosecution rests with 
the Attorney General.” 

Mr. Hannah: “With regard to the 118, there 
are some still in the process of being ap- 
pealed.” 

Mr. SHeprarD: “That would not change 
the result. An appeal would take care of it- 
self whether good, bad, or indifferent.” 

Mr. Hannah: “That is right'’ 


Mr. SHEPPaRD: “I do not want you to mis- 
construe the question because your entire 
statement has been very educational. I 
want to commend you for the way that you 
have responded to the interrogations of the 
other members of the committee, and I know 
that you are exerting every possible effort to 


? 
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do a good job. I would not enjoy your job. 
I think mine is a lot easier.’ 

Mr. Hannah: “I do not envy myself. I 
wonder sometimes why I am not back at 
Michigan State College.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I compliment you on the 
manner in which you have made your 
presentation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(From hearings on February 3 and March 10, 
1954) 


Representative Jamie L. Wuirren (Demo- 
crat, Mississippi) : “Mr. Secretary [addressing 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary] can you place 
in the record at this point a statement show- 
ing how many Communists you have found 
in the Department of Agriculture since Jan- 
uary 1953, and how many you have removed 
since that date?” 

Secretary Benson: “We have removed one 
employee whose investigative file showed 
actual membership in the Communist Party. 
Of course, we have had removals for other 
security reasons falling with section 8 (a) 
of Executive Order 10450. We have also had 
a number of employees who have resigned 
during or after investigation and prior to the 
preferment of charges and a security deter- 
mination.” 

On March 10 the committee again con- 
sidered the subject of security risks: 

Mr. WuHITTen: “Mr. Chairman, earlier, I 
requested a report to any employees fired by 
reason of being determined to be Commu- 
nists or security risks in the Department of 
Agriculture. Areply was placed in the record 
because we had already completed the hear- 
ings. The reply answered the question I 
raised. The Secretary’s report stated there 
had been one employee removed because of 
being a card-carrying member of the Com- 
munist Party. However, the report went 
further and indicated that many other per- 
sons had been let out of the Department for 
security reasons. The exact words of the 
Secretary appear on page 134 in which he says 
“We have had removals for other security rea- 
sons falling within section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450. We have had a number of em- 
ployees who have resigned during or after 
investigation and prior to the preferment of 
charges and a security determination.’ 

“Now, that just would indicate there were 
many more removed for security reasons. 

“My attention has been called to the fact 
that the U. S. News & World Report indicated 
that 74 such individuals had been let out of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


“I would like for you to tell us just what 
Executive Order 10450 covers. Some of the 
reports I get are to the effect that some folks 
may have resigned because the Department 
was investigating whether they went to the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, rather than 
for these other reasons. I just wondered 
which is which.” 

Ralph 8S. Roberts (Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary): “Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that none of the cases that you have in mind 
regarding the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners 
had anything to do with the security figures 
you have just referred to. Let me also say 
that at the time the Department prepared 
the answer to your question in the earlier 
hearing, the figures which are now available 
to us were not then completed. We had cer- 
tain total figures, but did not have a com- 
plete breakdown of the original figures re- 
leased by the Civil Service Commission. Re- 
garding the 74 employees mentioned in the 
U. S. News & World Report, the source of 
that. information was undoubtedly the Civil 
Service Commission report which Chair- 
man Young made to one of the committees 
of Congress recently. 

“Let me review briefly for you the types 
of cases that are covered in the reporting 
under Executive Order 10450. Then I can 
give you a breakdown of those 74.” 


(Explanation of the order omitted.) 
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“Those include all the actions which are 
considered as involwing security under 
Executive Order 10450. And they are re. 
ported accordingly. The 74 people you re. 


ferred to in your question, Mr. Whitten, are MI 
broken down as follows and represent actions Mr. | 
between May 28 under this order when it “; 
began, and December 31, 1953. Of the 74, Rech 
33 were terminations, broken down as fo). amo’ 
lows: One subversive, which comes under a sec 
sections 2 through 8 that I read. One sex mak 
perversion which comes under section 8 (a) form 
(iii). And 31 cases which fall under the man 
types of conduct or actions referred to in bein 
section 8 (a) (1). They include convictions Up t 
for misdemeanors or felonies, falsification, that 
andsoon. The remaining 41 of tke 74 cases lamé 
were resignations during the same period of 11,06 
time. Three of those resignations were sex os 
perversion cases. Thirty-eight of them were dete 
in the group of cases that include convic- brow 
tions for misdemeanors, felonies, falsifica- were 
tion, and so on. All 41 of the resignations our 
occurred before a determination was com- othe 
pleted but when the files were known to con- wha 
tain unfavorable information under section But 
8 (a) (1) of Executive Order 10450—” revit 
Mr. Wuirten. “I thank you for that in- jor | 
formation in detail, Mr. Roberts. I have al- ties 
ways felt that Government employment was mig! 
@ privilege and not a right and certainly we ther 
approve actions to prevent those not fitted sabe 
for Government service from being retained carr 
and I believe those who constitute any kind 7 
of security risk should be removed. secu 
“I did want the record to show the real tern 
facts as against the implication that might mov 
be drawn from any press releases. tive 
“Out of this 74, how many employees did they 
the Department have during that period? secu 
Mr. Roberts: “Well, during those months not 
the total employment must have ranged from poss 
60,000 to 80,000 with the summer months mis: 
running high because of seasonal employ- M 
ment.” emp 
{Omission.] M 
Representative Cart ANDERSEN (Republi- toa 
can, Minnesota): “I want to say for the rec- that 
ord, Mr. Roberts, that I feel that it is to the cha: 
credit of the Department of Agriculture that they 
only one subversive has been found in that cho 
organization during the period under con- The 
sideration.” é are 
Mr. Roberts: “I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the 
that the person referred to who was separated thai 
for that reason had no relationship to mat- N 
ters which Mr. Whitten has jokingly referred whe 
to. He was a field employee who was in a M 
nonsensitive position.” M 
Mr. WHITTEN. “We do appreciate the efforts N 
of the Department in connection with this N 
subject matter of this Executive order. I ratl 
think the whole effort is wholesome. I am rigt 
pleased that the record will show the true N 
facts.” ‘ vise 
Mr. ANDERSEN. “Thank you, gentlemen.” not 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR me 
(From hearings on February 8, 1954) sect 
Representative W. F. NorreEtt (Democrat, tior 
Arkansas) : “Mr. Dexheimer [addressing W. A. N 
Dexheimer, Commissioner, Bureau of Recla- the 
mation], I would like to ask you a question tha 
for the record concerning something which ful 
I think should be in the hearings. sen 
“Mr. Chairman, this is not directly related gor 
to the other matter but I would like to in- oce 
quire about it if I may.” tim 
Representative Ben F. JENsen (Republican, anc 
Iowa): “Go right ahead, Mr. NorreE..”’ x 
Mr. Norre.ti: “Mr. Commissioner, I have hav 
noticed quite a lot is being said in Govern- the 
ment circles regarding security risks in Gov- ser 
ernment service. I am just as much against qu: 
Communist infiltration in Government as bet 
anybody else, but I would like to ask you ’ 
what do you know regarding the security cor 
risks in the Reclamation Service? Are you the 
advised or brought up to date on that? I pec 


think the hearings ought to indicate some- 
thing about that, not only in the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, but. of the whole Department 
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of the Interior. I suppose your knowledge 
would be confined more to your own area of 
the Department of the Interior, but would 
you mind giving us a statement on that?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “I will be glad to do so, 
Mr. NoRRELL. ; 

“I am the security officer for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Security is my responsibility, 
among others. The Interior Department has 
a security officer and a committee. They are 
making a check of all our employees in con- 
formance with the new Executive orders and 
many cases which were cleared before are 
being given another investigation or review. 
Up to the present time, there are indications 
that approximately 15 of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation employees, out of a total of some 
11,000, are possible security risks. 

“The investigations up to this time and 
determinations by the Department have only 
prought up two of those which they felt 
were security risks, and should be gotten off 
our payroll—Government payroll. There are 
others under investigation; I do not know 
what the determination will be on those. 
But everybody is being given a very critical 
review. We have guards at some of our ma- 
jor power installations. A part of their du- 
ties is more or less guide functions, you 
might say, but they are essentially guards 
there to protect the facilities from either 
sabotage, where sabotage might be easily 
carried out. 

“We are in the process here of getting the 
security risks off the payroll, or, if it is de- 
termined they are just possible risks, we are 
moving them out of what we call the sensi- 
tive areas and putting them in jobs where 
they will not have any contact at all with 
security matters, confidential matters, or will 
not be in position where they could have, 
possibly, any effect on sabotage or the per- 
mission of sabotage.” 

Mr. NorrRetut: “Have you discharged any 
employees, so far, as security risks?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “So far we have not had 
to actually discharge any. When they learn 
that the Department is ready to prefer 
charges on the basis of information obtained, 
they have an opportunity to resign if they so 
choose, or stay on and face those charges. 
They have resigned. Those people, however, 
are told, and we are following up to see that 
the records show that they did resign under 
that pressure.” 

Mr. NorrEL.i: “How many are there of those 
who resigned because of pussible charges?” 
Mr. Dexheimer: “Two up to this time.” 
Mr. NorreEu: “Two?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “Since I have taken over.” 
Mr. Norrett: “And you have now under 
rather close observation about 15; is that 
right?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “The Department has ad- 
vised me they are considering about 15—I do 
not know how closely they are being ob- 
served.” , 

Mr. Norrewi: “And that is the summary of 
security risks investigations of the Reclama- 
tion Service?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “Well, in addition to that, 
the Bureau has recently received information 
that we will have to go through a more care- 
ful investigation of the list of so-called 
sensitive positions and to make a wider cate- 
gory of sensitive positions. But the people 
occupying those positions at the present 
time, have been very carefully investigated, 
and we have a very clean record so far.” 
Mr. Norreui: “Do these numbers that you 
have referred to, both the 2 who resigned and 
the 15 you now have under rather close ob- 
servation—are they in the Washington head- 
quarters or in the field, or are they mixed 
between the 2?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “The only ones that have 
come to my attention so far have been in 
the field. The review of the Washington 
people up to this date has not brought to 
light any doubtful case.” 
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The Numbers Game—Part VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION 
OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 


(Pt. V. Department of the Air Force, Na- 
tional Security Council, and Office of De- 
fense Mobilization) 


AIR FORCE 


(From hearings on February 11, March 15 
and 18, 1954) 


Representative Grorcs H. MaHon (Demo- 
crat, Texas): “Mr. Secretary (addressing 
James H. Douglas, Under Secretary) there 
has been a lot in the press about the removal 
from the Government during the past year 
of 2,200 civilian personnel who were consid- 
ered unsuited for one reason or another by 
the administration. Do you know how many 
of those were removed from the Air Force?” 

Mr. Douglas: “I think we had better come 
up with that information.” 

Harold E. Talbott (Secretary): “Very few. 
We would be glad to come up with that in- 
formation. Very few.” 

Mr. Manon: “Very few security risks of 
any kind?” 

Secretary Talbott: “Compared to the total. 
I would like to get those things, if you would 
like to have them, sir.” 

Mr. Manon: “Have any of them been re- 
moved because they were Communists?” 

H. Lee White (Assistant Secretary for 
Management) : “I would rather say they have 
been removed because we think they might 
be security risks. Some of them, yes. By 
security risks I do not mean a drunkard. I 
mean there is enough of a suspicion they 
might be Communist or Communist sym- 
pathizers.” 

Mr. Manon: “TI believe the law provides for 
prosecution of people who make false oaths 
that they are not Communists and so on.” 

Mr. White: “That is right.” 


Mr. Manon: “TI take it you have not found 
any Communist on your payroll, because 
otherwise you would have sought prosecu- 
tion.” 

Mr. White: “Not necessarily. It depends, 
you see, whether or not they are out-and-out 
Communists. We would not know whether 
or not they were out-and-out Communists, 
but there might be some evidence that would 
indicate leanings that way, and the Defense 
Establishment would be better off without 
them.” 

Mr. Manon: “T can understand that you 
would like to remove people whose loyalty 
was in any way questioned, even on a far- 
fetched basis. What I am getting at is this 
question of whether or not you have discov- 
ered any Communists, whether you have 
been able to identify them, and whether you 
have prosecuted them, or what the facts 
are.” 

Mr. White: “Not that I know of, narrowed 
to that point as to out-and-out Communists. 
That does not mean there are not any. I 
just do not know.” 
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Mr. Manon: “I see. We do not know in 
all cases whether people are loyal or not. 
We just have to do the best we can. 

“Will you give us for the record, Secretary 
Talbott, what your information is on that? 
Be sure tc give us the information as to 
those you were able to prove were Commu- 
nists, and then a breakdown as to the types, 
as has been requested. I think that in- 
formation is, no doubt, in the making in 
the Government, and I think it ought to 
be provided for the Congress, and I think 
it will be.” 

Mr. White: “It will be some time, Con- 
gressman. We are trying to get that now. 
You are right on that. 

“Some of the records are in our field of- 
fices, in our bases. We are trying to get it 
together. When, I do not know; it is quite 
a@ job to bring them all in.” 

Mr. Manon: “I thought you had only a 
very few people involved?” 

Mr. White: “You mean people we have 
found guilty, or people that have been dis- 
charged? The 2,200, as I understand it— 
though I have not followed it too closely— 
includes people who were given a chance to 
leave as well as against whom proceedings 
were brought.” 

Secretary Talbott: “You see, sir, we have 
in our security group over 1,000 men who 
are studying and taking care of our internal 
security in the Air Force. That is scattered 
all over the world. There may be instances 
of all kinds all over. 

“I know we have been discussing it. We 
have not really got a summary of it. We 
will bring you what we have up to date.” 

Mr. Manon: “Give it to us at this point 
in the record.” 

Secretary Talbott: “Yes.” 

(The information is as follows:) 

“Based on information reported and cur- 
rently available in the Department of the 
Air Force in Washington during the period 
from May 27, 1953, the effective date of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, to December 31, 1953, 25 
security risks in the Department of the Air 
Force were either removed under the proce- 
dures of Public Law 733 or would have been 
processed under that act had they not re- 
signed. All of these cases involved actual 
or alleged membership in the Communist 
Party or affiliation or sympathetic association 
with communistic organizations or persons or 
communistic inclinations. 

“There were many additional resignations 
and separations which involved security rea- 
sons, but which were not reported to the 
Department of the Air Force in Washington, 
as they were removed under other adminis- 
trative removal procedures. In order to 
verify and complete the overall Department 
of the Air Force statistics relative to this 
program, approximately 250 field activities 
are being circularized on a worldwide basis. 
These statistics, which should be available 
within the next 60 to 90 days, will show all 
removals and resignations involving adverse 
security information, including specifically 
the number involving communistic activity, 
association, or affiliation for the period May 
27, 1953, to December 31, 1953.” 

Mr. Manon: “Do you have the approximate 
number now?” 

Secretary TatsotT: “I would rather not 
guess at it.” 

Mr. Manon: “No doubt there will be some 
sort of a clarifying picture given on the whole 
thing. Otherwise, there would be some mis- 
understanding. 

“I hesitated to bring up this question, but 
I felt I should, under the circumstances.” 

Representative JoHN Taper (Republican, 
New York): “Off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On March 15 a rather lengthy discussion 
took place about the methods used in the 
Air Force to determine whether an individual 
being processed for officer status had Com- 
munist connections. The loyalty certificate 
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forms were introduced, and Representative 
Manon questioned the Air Force officers 
closely on the possibilities that such an indi- 
vidual might be commissioned. Representa- 
tive Errett P. Scrivner (Republican, Kansas) 
and Representative MaHon continued ques- 
tioning the adequacy of the background in- 
vestigations both of officers and of enlisted 
men. Brig. Gen. W. S. Stone, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel Planning, submitted a state- 
ment describing the procedures and present- 
ing certain problems of administration. 

On March 18 the problem of persons with 
Communist connections in the Armed 
Forces was discussed again; with Maj. Gen. 
Joseph F. Carroll, Director of Special Inves- 
tigations, Inspector General, Headquarters 
United States Air Force, present. A part of 
the discussion is quoted: 

Mr. Manon: “If any question is raised as 
to one's loyalty, do you mean to say the case 
is referred to the Secretary of the Air Force?” 

General Carroll: “Ultimately, yes.” 

Mr. Manon: “How many cases in the last 
year, cases of this type, have been referred to 
the Secretary of the Air Force for ultimate 
decision?” 

General Carroll: “We have had 54 who 
were discharged. They were discharged only 
upon approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force of the recommendations made to him, 
or upon his own determination as to the 
need for separation, regardless of the nature 
of the recommendations that may have been 
made. 

“We have 727 such cases which, in the 
opinion of the Office of Special Investigations 
which did the investigative work, warranted 
review by military personnel security boards, 
which are set up within the framework of 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. They re- 
view these cases in accordance with the pre- 
scribed criteria and standards, and deter- 
mined in 167 instances, charges should issue, 
a statement of reasons being afforded the in- 
dividual, and he thereafter being afforded 
an opportunity to appear before a board 
which was constituted to hear his case and 
thereafter make recommendations. The rec- 
ommendations of the board would be proc- 
essed back to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, to the Personnel Security Board, and 
the recommendations from that board would 
go to the Secretary.” 

Mr. Manon: “The Secretary has acted one 
Way or the other on 727 cases?” 

General Carroll: “Not directly. Out of 
that only 54 moved in to him necessitating 
his approval. As to the others, out of 727, 
only 167 of those were deemed to warrant 
this sort of affirmative action. All of the 
cases which come within the framework of 
our Air Force Regulation 35-62 are referred 
to this screening unit in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

“That is done for two reasons. It is done, 
first of all, to insure that all cases in which 
some derogatory information bearing on loy- 
alty has been developed is given review by 
more than one board or person. Secondly, it 
is necessary, even where it is not felt by the 
initial reviewing authority there is any sub- 
versive problem, that this be resolved once 
and for all to the benefit of the individual 
so he does not have a little piece of ‘deroga- 
tory information tagging him around during 
the remainder of his military career. 

“Once it goes through this system, whether 
affirmative or negative insofar as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, the case is considered 
closed until such time, of course, as some 
subsequent development may necessitate re- 
consideration.” 

Further discussion followed this statement, 
with Repreeentative Scrivner, who indicated 
continued concern that Communist sympa- 
thizers might be found in the Armed 
making the following statements: 

“Members of this committee do not treat 
these situations lightly, and while these fig- 
ures may be picked up when the hearings 
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are printed and a great to-do made over 
them, the figures would show two things: 
First,fi where you have almost 1 million men 
in the Regular Air Force, together with many 
thousands in the Reserve, this does represent 
a small percentage, but even that is not too 
much consolation because we recall when 
the revolution in Russia came it was just 
a@ very small percentage of the Russians who 
were involved, and even now, a very small 
percentage of the entire population of Rus- 
sia and its satellites are actually members 
of the Communist Party. 

“It might well be, Mr. Manon, that this 
committee, in order to make sure in our own 
minds so we in turn could assure the pub- 
lic that the Office of the Special Investigations 
is alert to the danger, and that they are 
taking all possible precautions, make a visit 
to General Carroll's office. There, with him, 
we should go over the files on a few cases 
without specifically identifying the individ- 
uals involved and satisfy ourselves as to 
exactly what the charges have been, what 
action was taken to verify the charges, what 
other action might have been taken in the 
review. We should learn what showing or 
investigation made it possible for the Air 
Force authorities to determine that the oth- 
ers charged were not subject to separation. 
That should be done as a matter of gath- 
ering information and not as a matter of 
investigating. It is something that is of 
very deep concern to all of us. What would 
be your comment on that, Mr. Manon?” 

Mr. Manon: “I am in complete sympathy 
with the thinking of the chairman. There 
is some question in my mind as to the con- 
fidential nature of these files in the hands 
of the executive branch. I do not know 
that these files generally have ever been 
made available to congressional committees. 
I do not know the details. We would have 
to look into that,” 

Mr. Scrivner: “That is why I said we 
would look at them as a matter of gather- 
ing information and not as a matter of in- 
vestigation. 

“The records will disclose that there has 
never been any disclosure of any secrets, 
top secrets, or even higher than that, by any 
member of this committee. It would be un- 
derstood that any information that we did 
glean would be held in just as strict and 
high confidence as any information which 
has been given us in the past few days or 
the past years in relation to a lot of our 
atomic and other classified programs. 

“This subject, subversives in Government, 
is almost as explosive as the atom itself. 
In some instances, while the damage would 
not be so far reaching, to those affected it 
would be just as devastating as an atomic 
explosion. 

“Any inspection made, of course, will have 
to be done within the framework of the reg- 
ulations and standards of procedure that the 
Air Force has developed in order to prevent 
any harm or damage to the name or char- 
acter of any person involved. 

“In many instances his reputation is the 
most valuable thing that a person-has—and 
some thoughtless act or false word that ruins 
@ man’s reputation is usually irreparable. 

“I expect that this should be a matter of 
discussion, not only with General Carroll, 
but also the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and with the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

Mr. Manon: “I think that is a good state- 
ment.” 

Mr. Scrrvner: “General, you are the top 
man in this particular field; are you not?” 

General Carroll: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Scrivner: “We will not have to con- 
sult with the Inspector General at all, unless 
he desires to be present at the time.” 

[Omission.] 


Representative Roman L. Hruska (Repub- 


lican, Nebraska): “Mr. Chairman, some 
reference is made to the effect that those 
files, or the work of this particular activity, 
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and the scrutiny thereof, should be subject 
to such regulations as would be appropriate, 
and with that I would fully concur. 

“However, I would be inclined to take a 
dim view of any regulations which would 
prohibit this committee viewing objectively 
specimens and spot checks of the work of 
this particular department or branch. Cer. 
tainly, if this committee cannot do it—anq 
I do not know why we would not be capable 
of an objective viewing of it—nobody could 
do it, and that would mean the Department 
people would become so inbred that after a 
while we would reach an impossible situa- 
tion. I put that in the Recorp for whatever 
it is worth.” 

Mr. ScrIvNER: “I agree with you. My own 
personal reaction is that this committee has 
proved time and time again that it is just 
as honorable, just as loyal and close lipped 
as any other group in Government starting 
at the top and going on down. Certainly 
we are capable of looking objectively at this 
information and passing upon it as infor- 
mation especially as to procedure practices 
and results, and not going into it as an in- 
vestigation. I am quite sure that Genera] 
Carroll is an honorable man, but I also am 
sure that he cannot be any more honorable 
than the three members of this committee. 
I will say that we are all on a par. If those 
who work with General Carroll can be 
trusted with this information, so can we. 

“Just what the regulations will develop, 
and what roadblocks we might run into, is 
pure conjecture, and we will have to meet 
that when the situation arises.” 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
(From hearings on February 16, 1954) 

After discussion of the work of the two 
internal security committees of the Coun- 
cil, and of the Council’s statutory powers 
in relation to the initiation of Executive Or- 
der 10450, the following discussion on in- 
vestigations under the order took place: 

Representative Smney R. Yates (Demo- 
crat, Illinois) : ‘When the Civil Service Com- 
mission was before the subcommittee, it was 
testified there were 3,300 pending investiga- 
tions of cases under the latest security or- 
der. I forget which number that was.” 

Robert Cutler (special assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs): 
“The order of last spring is No. 10450.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you know how many of 
those people are still working in the Gov- 
ernment, and how many have been dis- 
missed?” 

Mr. Cutler: “The only function which the 
Council has with reference to that order is 
as stated in section 14 of that order. We 
receive from the Civil Service Commission 
periodic reports as described in the order. 
Those periodic reports relate to two topics. 
One is deficiencies in the departments’ and 
agencies’ security programs established un- 
der this order which are inconsistent with 
the interest of, or directly or indirectly 
weaken national security, and (2) tendencies 
in such programs to deny to individual em- 
ployees fair, impartial, and equitable treat- 
ment at the hands of the Government in 
their rights under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, or this order. 

“In due course, I suppose, we are going to 
receive from the Civil Service Commission 
@ report in accordance with this section 14.” 

Mr. Yates: “Has the Civil Service Commis- 
sion furnished you with a report which 
would show the reasons for the firing of the 
2,200-plus employees who were dismissed 
for security reasons?” 

Mr. Cutler: “No. Its report would be due, 
I think, in March. We would expect to get 
@ report from them in March.” 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(From hearings on February 23, 1954) 
Arthur S. Flemming (director): “We fol- 


low the practice of not putting anyone on the 
payroll of ODM without a security check 
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We feel there is too much of a highly sensi- 
tive nature circulating around ODM to take 
a chance.” 
Representative Norris CoTron (Republi- 
can, New Hampshire): “You complete the 
check before you put him on the rolls?” 
Mr. Flemming: “Yes; that’s right.” 
Representative SmNeyY R. Yates (Demo- 
crat, Illinois) : “Does that mean that none of 
the so-called 2,200 security risks included 
people dismissed from ODM?” 

Mr. Flemming: “Mr. Young can give you 
the figures.” 
Mr. Yates: “Presumably, you did not dis- 
miss anybody.” 
Mr. COTTON: 
employees.” 
Mr. YATES: 
it not?” 
Mr. Flemming: “We inherited a great many 
employees. It was created in 1951. Then 
people were transferred to us under the re- 
organization plan from the old DPA, old 
NSRB, the Munitions Board, the Department 
of Defense, and so on.” 
Mr. Yates: “You mean they were not 
checked before they came into this superior 
organization?” 
John D. Young (executive officer): “You 
are correct. IRAC [{Interdepartmental Ra- 
dio Advisory Committee] was picked up when 
it was transferred to us by Executive order. 
We held those aside and began immediately 
the investigation.” 
Mr. Yates: “Are you saying that IRAC was 
not subjected to a check?” 
Mr. Young: “As far as we know, it was not, 
until we took it over.” 
Mr. Yates: “Am I wrong in what the civil 
service told us that every Federal employee 
was subject to an FBI fingerprinting check 
and this did not apply to IRAC?” 
Mr. Young: “Every employee has to have a 
fingerprint check.” 
Mr. Flemming: “Not only that, but a name 
file check.” 
Mr. YaTes: “What is the nature of this 
investigation.” 
Mr. Flemming: “Full field investigation.” 
Representative JoHN PHILLIPs (Republican, 
of California): “Are you suggesting that the 
previous administration was remiss in its 
security check on the employees in the White 
House?” 
Mr. Flemming: “These people, the TRAC 
people, were not employees of the White 
House.” 
Mr, Young: “That is correct, sir.” 
Mr. Flemming: “They were housed in the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the Department of Commerce. But, in our 
judgment, when they came into ODM they 
should be and they have been subjected to a 
full field investigation.” 
Mr. Yates: “How many employees did you 
have who were dismissed as security risks?” 
Mr. Young: “One. Two resigned while 
under investigation.” ' 
Mr. Yates: “Two resigned while under in- 
vestigation.” 
Mr. Young: “Check.” 
Mr. Yates: “In other words, then the 3 
that you are speaking of go into this 2,200 
total, presumably as having been. Ee 
Mr. Young: “Two would go into the 2,200 
and 1 would not because it was past the re- 
porting period.” 
Mr, Yates: “My question was, How many 
were dismissed under the security order?” 
Mr. Young: “One. One since the report- 
ing period, since the last.report was sent in, 
which was the end of January.” 
Mr. Yates: “Was he or she a Communist?” 
Mr. Paiiurps: “Security risk.” 
Mr. Young: “He was a security risk.” 
Mr. YaTes: “I still want to know was he or 
she a Communist, was he dismissed as being 
& Communist?” 


“I am talking about new 


“ODM is a new organization, is 





& Communist.” 
Mr, Yates. “Who dismissed him?” 


Mr. Young: “We don’t know whether he is . 
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Mr. PHILLIPs: ‘Off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. “Was the person who was dis- 
missed a member of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Young: “The person dismissed was not 
a@ member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Yates: “What about the other two 
people who were dismissed?” 

Mr. Young: “They resigned while the in- 
vestigation was going on.” 

Mr. YarTes: “Were the charges that were 
placed against them concerned with their 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States?” 


Mr. Young: “No charges were placed 
against those people. They were being 
checked.” 


Mr. Yates: “Did they know they were be- 
ing investigated?” 

Mr. Young: “They certainly did.” 

Mr. Yates: “Were they being checked or 
investigated because they were disloyal or 
possibly disloyal to the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. Young: “They were being investigated 
because they were employees of the ODM 
and all our jobs are sensitive and we investi- 
gate all people who work for ODM.” 

Mr. Yates: “You have stated just now 
that all employees of the office are investi- 
gated. You have just stated that two re- 
signed during the course of that investi- 
gation.” 

Mr. Young: “That is correct, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “All employees of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization then are being in- 
vestigated and therefore”—— 

Mr. Young: “All employees of ODM are in- 
vestigated, correct, because that is in our 
regulations.” 

Mr. Yates: “The impression I got from 
your previous answer was that there was 
something special about these two employ- 
ees and that was the reason for their re- 
signing; am I wrong in that?” 

Mr. Young: “They resigned during the in- 
vestigation when they did not wish to an- 
swer questions which we raised.” 

Mr. Yates: “Touching upon their loyalty 
to the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. Young: “Suitability.” 

Mr. Yates: “Suitability?” 

Mr. Young: “Right.” 

Mr. Yates: “You draw a distinction be- 
tween suitability and loyalty and security?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “Not security?” 

Mr. Young: “The two people who resigned 
were not loyalty cases.” 

{Omission.] 

Mr. Yates: “Have all 311 now working for 
you had their full field check completed?” 

Mr. Young: “No. I think full field investi- 
gation”—— 

Mr. Yates: “You said all of your em- 
ployees were being subjected to a full field 
investigation.” 

Mr. Young: “Right. I do not think some of 
those for IRAC are completed.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many employees are there 
at IRAC now?” 

Mr. Young: “Twenty-two with six com- 
mitments.” 

Mr. Yates:“Would you say you have com- 
pleted 300 of your full field investigations?” 

Mr. Young: “Many of those had been com- 
pleted previously because when we picked 
up the old ODM we had about some 100 em- 
ployees that had previous full field investi- 
gations. I think there were a few of those 
that had to be brought up to date because 
they were dated as far back as 1947-48. There 
were some investigations in process for the 
staff of Defense Production Administration 
which were not completed, and we completed 
all those.” 

Mr. Yates: “All your new employees are 
given a full field investigation?” 

Mr. Young: “That’s right.” 

Mr. Yates: “How long does it take? Do 
you find it hampers you at all?” 
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Mr. Young: “It depends on the workload 
that the Civil Service investigators have.” 

Mr. Yares: “Are your full field investiga- 
tions conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes, except where there has 
been & previous investigation by the FBI 
we usually have the FBI bring it up to date 
if it needs updating. I would say about 99 
percent of our investigations that we are 
doing now are done by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The period runs from 30 to 60 
days.” 

Mr. Yates: “Out of the some 300 employees 
that you have on hand, 2 have resigned while 
the investigations were pending for reasons 
other than loyalty and 1 was dismissed. 
With respect to that 1, you stated he was 
not dismissed because he was a member of 
the Communist Party. Was there a question 
of loyalty involved in his dismissal?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes; there was.” 





The Japanese Trade Agreement and 
GATT 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, delivered before the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
oa at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 8, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE TRADE AGREEMENT AND GATT 


(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, before the International Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, Atlantic City, N. J., 
July 8, 1954) 

This year marks the 20th anniversary of 
the trade agreements program. The law 
was first enacted in 1934 for a 3-year period 
and has been extended for additional periods 
of 3 years or less, successively, upon expira- 
tion since that time. The last two exten- 
sions have been for a i-year period each, 
Only 10 days or 2 weeks ago the latest ex- 
tension was adopted for 1 mor: year by Con- 
gress. The present administration had 
sought a 3-year extension but settled instead 
for a 1-year lifesaver. 

Under this program our average tariff 
levels have been reduced very drastically. 
Today our average duty on dutiable items 
is only a little over 12 percent. This is a 
good 75 percent less than it was during the 
1931-35 period, when the average rate was 
50.02 percent. However, since nearly 60 per- 
cent of our total imports are free of duty 
altogether, the total duty collected on all 
our imports, free and dutiable, is only a 
little over 5 percent. The upshot is that 
the United States is one of the low-tariff 
countries of the world. Yet we find constant 
denunciations of our so-called high-tariff 
wall and our refusal to trade with other 
countries. This represents distortion and 
nonsense. 

High praise has been heaped upon the 
trade agreements program by editorial 
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writers, by columnists, by speakers, and poli- 
ticians, especially the most eager and fore- 
most internationalists among them, ever 
since its adoption in 1934. The State De- 
partment has very diligently propagated the 
supposed virtues of the program in official 
statements, speeches, and brochures noted 
for their extreme one-sidedness. Women’s 
organizations, such as the League of Women 
Voters and the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, well tutored through State De- 
partment efforts, have given it their hearti- 
est support. Great farm organizations have 
given testimony in its favor. So has the 
CIO. The A. F. of L. has in its official posi- 
tion, as determined by convention action, 
endorsed the system with strong reserva- 
tions. The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in its report to the 
1953 or last AFL convention, said: 

“We cannot look on with indifference when 
our wage and labor standards are under- 
mined by competition from abroad that de- 
rives its advantage from low wages and in- 
ferior working conditions. * * * 

“* © © Where tariff rates have been re- 
duced to a point below which unfair compe- 
tition sets in, a workable remedy should be 
available to the workers and industries in- 
jured thereby.” 

The statement adds that “at the same 
time we recognize the need of a maximum 
of foreign trade that can be carried on with- 
out destroying the standards that have been 
so laboriously built up through out efforts 
of many - 

What could then possibly be wrong with 
the trade agreements program? If it is 
praised by so many diverse groups must it 
not be a marvelous undertaking? Or is the 
picture out of focus? 

Let us recall first that the program was 
s0ld to the public as a great instrumentality 
of world peace. The lion and the lamb were 
to lie down together and enjoy between them- 
selves the disarming blessings of free trade. 
No longer would commercial competition 
cause friction and conflict among the rival 
nations. Freer trade would progressively 
dissolve the hostilities of countries as they 
eyed each other. Greed would not flourish 
alongside of bountiful trade. 

Unfortunately several years after the pro- 
gram’s adoption the worst war in recorded 
history struck the world. Today the outlook 
for peaceful international relations is not 
of the brightest. Evidently there was 
something wrong with the claims for peace 
through trade. On this point the propa- 
ganda is silent. 

As matters now stand the trade program 
has become something of an instrumentality 
of appeasement in our foreign relations and 
of rank favoritism and economic discrimina- 
tion at home. 

The plan today is to enter into a trade 
agreement with Japan. Otherwise it is said 
Japan will go communistic. This confronts 
us with a hard choice since the United States 
insists that Japan must not carry on trade 
with China. In other years nearly a quar- 
ter of Japanese exports found a market in 
China, now sealed off. The problem is real 
and it is hard. 


Nevertheless, the fact that we have a 
problem does not of itself point to a par- 
ticular solution. What, for example, can 
we offer to Japan by way of further tariff 
reductions on imports from that country? 
Already a number of industries are being 
injured by Japanese imports. Pottery, I 
need not tell you, is one of them. Just this 
week the Tariff Commission set aside an 
application for higher duties on Japanese 
pottery imports. Was this plea set aside in 
order to make way for a tariff reduction? 

Glassware, bicycles, plywood, microscopes 
and binoculars, toys, cotton textile, gloves 
and mittens, tuna, buttons, and hundreds 
of other items are already the object of 
great concern and even of distress because 
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of Japanese competition. How then can 
we hope to enter into a trade agreement that 
calls for yet more concessions to Japan? 

Don't forget that in all these years of 
trade agreements all concessions that we 
made to other countries were automatically 
extended to Japan. Japan did not have to 
reduce a single duty on imports from us. 
She did not enter into a trade agreement with 
us. That was unnecessary. She merely 
had to sit out any agreements that we made 
with other countries. If we cut the duty on 
any article that we also happen to import 
from Japan, that country, under the opera- 
tions of the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause, to which we adhere, automatic- 
ally received the cut; and this happened in 
a number of instances. 

Should we now enter into a trade agree- 
ment with Japan, other countries would get 
the benefit of any cuts made in the tariff 
on Japanese imports. This is what is called 
nondiscriminatory treatment and can and 
does lead to much econcmic mischief—for 
the reason that not all countries are on 
the same competitive level. 

Frankly, the question of a trade agreement 
with Japan poses a dilemma. It is entire- 
ly true that Japan is far from self-sufficient; 
that she needs to import much of her food 
and textile fibers, no less than other prod- 
ucts, and that in order to pay for these im- 
ports she must export. It is also true that 
this country is an important market for 
Japan and that Japan has been cut off from 
China and Korea. Moreover, she is by way 
of being cut off from Indochina. 

All this adds up to the extreme pressure 
now developing to open wider our gates to 
Japanese imports. But how can we do this 
without exposing to ruin a number of our 
own industries and their workers? 

There is only one possibility but unfor- 
tunately the State Department closed the 
door to that approach ahead of time. The 
wisdom of that Department has often been 
called into question but its absence has sel- 
dom been demonstrated more clearly than 
in the present instance. 

For example, it is proposed that we enter 
into a trade agreement with Japan through 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
known as GATT, from its initials. If we 
do that, what we have pointed out above 
will happen—or worse. It is now suggested 
by those who recognize the difficulties that 
if we cannot offer sufficient concessions to 
Japan ourselves we should induce the Brit- 
ish and French through their overseas ap- 
pendages to grant Japan trade concessions 
in their areas, such as India, Australia, 
French Indochina, etc. 

How could we bring this about? That 
is a hard question, but the answer is given 
that we should reduce our own duties on 
British and French products to compensate 
those countries for the concessions that they 
would make to Japan. In other words we 
must pay these other countries to make con- 
cessions to Japan. Among such concessions 
might well be a further tariff reduction on 
our imports of bone china, which is made 
in England. 

It is doubtful, of course, that Japan would 
find such a proposal acceptable, well know- 
ing as she does, that such concessions, par- 
ticularly if part of a forced play, can readily 
be nullified. 

A much better arrangement, if we must 
have a trade agreement with Japan, would 
obviously be to guard our concessions with 
import quotas. In this way the damage that 
could be inflicted on our industry and work- 
ers might be contained within acceptable 
limits. If the duty on pottery, for example, 
were reduced, a limit could be set on the 
number of pieces that could be brought in 
within any 1 year or even quarter year. 

The trouble is that such quotas could not 
be established under GATT. This is the re- 
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sult of State Department insistence on out. 
lawing quotas in that agreement. That De. 
partment was overcome by its emotional! at- 
tachment to certain theories and just could 
not wait to see what effects would be pro- 
duced by its passion against import quotas, 
and stubbornly insisted on the outlawry. 
The other nations were more realistic and 
succeeded in having exceptions written into 
the ban. Naturally, these exceptions were 
tailored to fit the conditions prevailing in 
those countries rather than the United 
States. 

The result is that quotas cannot be placed 
by the United States on imports of industria] 
products, except as a national security meas- 
ure. Other countries, of course, can do so 
for several reasons, such as balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, that apply to them but 
not to us. 

In order to avoid this ban on quotas it 
follows that we should make an agreement 
directly with Japan without going through 
GATT, if we are bound to make an agree- 
ment. In other words, we should bypass 
GATT which, in any case, is not a legitimate 
organization so far as this country is con- 
cerned since it has never been brought be- 
fore Congress for ratification. The only ex- 
planation is the great fear of its sponsors 
that Congress would reject it. Consequently 
GATT works its will.silently, in the dark, so 
that its operations are almost completely 
unknown to the American people. 

It is even a question whether we are free 
as a member of GATT to make a trade agree- 
ment with Japan alone. Under that agree- 
ment we tied our hands in many respects, 
only some of which are coming to view. The 
provisions of the agreement have never been 
aired thoroughly and I may say that some of 
them will not bear a good airing. The State 
Department ran so far so fast under this 
agreement by way of usurping congressional 
authority for the sake of world economic 
planning that there would be extreme em- 
barrassment if all the facts were spread 
upon the record for the American people to 
see. We are by way of surrendering so much 
sovereignty in the highly important field of 
tariffs and trade, without so much as “by 
your leave” from the State Department, that 
the time for an open look is overdue. 

The proposed Japanese trade agreement 
only brings to light some of the knots that 
the Department has fashioned for our hands. 
These knots should, of course, be cut straight 
through and undone as quickly as possible. 
There is a glimmer of a hope that GATT may 
be brought before Congress for review. The 
demand for such a going over is rapidly 
growing. 

If a trade agreement with Japan is to be 
negotiated under GATT you may be sure that 
more will be heard on the subject, and I 
hope that many of you will add your voices 
to the protests. — 

In the beginning we said that the trade- 
agreements program had become an instru- 
mentality of favoritism and discrimination at 
home. This simply means that under this 
system of tariff administration some indus- 
tries, mostly export interests, are benefited 
at the expense of other industries, such at 
pottery manufacturing, to allow themselves 
to be exposed to ruinous import competi- 
tion so that we may more readily sell abroad 
more cotton, wheat, automobiles, and other 
products; and we find the cotton and wheat 
interests among the strongest supporters of 
freer trade. 

It may surprise you to know that we find 
something else, namely, that cotton and 
wheat are both thoroughly and completely 
protected by import quotas. Imports are 
restricted so tightly that they can make 
no possible headway in this market beyond 
the very small trickle allowed to come in. 
Yet we are treated constantly to statements, 
speeches and pronouncements from the cot- 
ton and wheat interests singing the praises 
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of lower tariffs and more imports of every- 
thing, except of course cotton and wheat. 

Cotton and wheat, moreover, are heavily 

subsidized under the price-support system. 
As for the automobile industry: The tariff 
on automobiles has not been touched under 
the trade-agreements program. Does this add 
up to fair and equal and nondiscriminatory 
treatment of American producers? Appar- 
ently the trade-agreements program, in 
calling so loudly for non-discrimination 
abroad, is blinded to discriminatory treat- 
ment at home. 
The time has come when our whole tariff 
administration of the past 20 years should 
be reexamined and thoroughly overhauled. 
It is completely clear now that so long as ad- 
ministration of the tariff remains in the 
White House with the State department ad- 
vising the President, just so long will it 
be virtually impossible for American indus- 
try and its workers to obtain relief under 
the escape clause of our trade agreements. 
The record is a dismal one and is getting 
worse with every new decision. The White 
House is effectively nullifying the will of Con- 
gress in this field. The system has been tried 
and found inequitable, harsh and relentless. 
What is needed is a withdrawal of the 
power from the President to enter into new 
trade agreements, thus leading to the aboli- 
tion of the abominable system of favoring 
one industry at the expense of others. 

The power to adjust our tariffs should be 

returned to Congress, where the Constitu- 
tion squarely lodges it. This does not call 
for tariffmaking by Congress itself. It calls 
for an agency that is responsible to Con- 
gress, rather than the President, to make 
adjustments when imports can be shown to 
injure materially American industry or 
workers. No general increase in the tariff 
is called for—only a remedy against genuine 
import injury or impending injury. 
To that we are entitled, and we should not 
settle for less. Most important of all is to 
wrest from the State Department its stran- 
gling grip on many of our industries through 
its power and influence over tariff adminis- 
tration. That Department, by the nature of 
its work, is more interested in foreign rela- 
tions than in our domestic economy. While 
foreign relations are of great importance, 
the tail should not wag the dog. 























































How Naval Academy Was Born— 


Buchanan First Superintendent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of yourself and all the other 
Members of this distinguished legisla- 
tive body, I have heretofore been granted 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to accompany same with the 
following text of a historical article 
which I was pleased to read in the Navy 
Times. It deals with the establishment 
of our own United States Navay Acad- 
emy at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Md., on 
October 10, 1845. a 


I know that every Member of this 
great legislative body will be pleased to 
read this article about our great Naval 
Academy. You will note its 110th birth- 
day will be on October 10, 1954, 
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The article follows: 


How Navat Acapemy Was BorN—BvUcCHANAN 
First SUPERINTENDENT 


(By George W. Grupp) 


On October 10, 1845, Comdr. Franklin Bu- 
chanan, the first superintendent, together 
with a teaching staff of 7 instructors, for- 
mally opened the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Md., with less 
than 50 students 18 to 27 years old. 

This was the first real beginning to train 
young men to become efficient Navy officers. 

When the Navy Department was estab- 
lished in 1789, lower-ranking officers were 
selected from our merchant-marine service, 
but the top high-ranking officers were usual- 
ly former merchantmen who had served the 
Navy with distinction during the Revolution. 

At the same time, to develop officer mate- 
rial, eight midshipmen were usually signed 
on each ship. These midshipmen were 
appointed by the President without regard 
of their age, educational background, or 
natural fitness to pursue a sea career. 

Since there was no regular system of 
training, these midshipmen were left to their 
own devices to learn by observing and asking 
questions. It was not until 1802 that a 
naval regulation was issued, directing the 
commanding officer of each ship to see that 
midshipmen were properly instructed. 

The idea of creating a naval academy was 
not brought out into the open until the 
War of 1812. That occurred when, on No- 
vember 15, 1814, Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam Jones wrote a letter to the Senate and 
to President James Madison in which he 
said: 

“I would suggest the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the establishment of a 
naval academy with suitable professors for 
the instruction of officers of the Navy in 
those branches of the mathematics and 
experimental philosophy and the sciences 
and practice of gunnery, theory of naval 
architecture, and the art of mechanical 
drawing, which are necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the naval officer.” ' 

Nothing came of Secretary Jones’ recom- 
mendation and that of many others until 
George Bancroft became Secretary of the 
Navy. The only educational facilities which 
had been set up for the training of naval 
officers were little schools in the navy yards 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Nor- 
folk, each with one instructor. These sepa- 
rate schools unfortunately were not under 
intelligent supervision or cordination. 

Soon after Bancroft became Secretary of 
the Navy he vigorously pushed the Naval 
Academy idea. By July 1845, he was deter- 
mined that the Naval Academy should be 
established at Fort Severn, Annapolis. 
With this in mind, he decided that Comdr. 
Franklin Buchanan should be the first su- 
perintendent because of his ability as a naval 
officer, and because of his ability as a skillful, 
energetic, systematic organizer. 

Buchanan, a native of Baltimore, in 1815— 
at the age of 15—entered the Navy as a mid- 
shipman and rose to the rank of Command- 
er, and Chief of the Bureau of Navy Yards 
and Docks before Bancroft had selected him 
to be the first superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. 

Buchanan, a stern disciplinarian, had an 
inflexible will. And his hands were strength- 
ened during the first days in organizing the 
Naval Academy by the prompt and friendly 
support of Bancroft and other high-ranking 
Navy Department officials. 

On August 7, 1845, Bancroft wrote to 
Buchanan that the War Department would 
transfer Fort Severn to the Navy Depart- 
ment. At the same time he wrote Buchanan: 

“Having thus expressed to you some gen- 
eral views, I leave you, with such assistance 
as you may require, to prepare and lay be- 
fore this Department for its approbation a 
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plan for the organization of the Naval School 
at Fort Severn, Annapolis:” 

A week later, with the assistance of Com- 
manders McKean and Dupont, Buchanan 
presented to Bancroft a plan which outlined 
the duties of the superintendent and facul- 
ty, the courses of studies which should be 
taught, and the cadet requirements. After 
making a few minor changes, Bancroft ap- 
proved Buchanan's plan. 

Upon opening the Naval Academy, the 
houses formerly used by the commandant 
and subalterns of the post were oecupied 
by Superintendent Buchanan and the teach- 
ing staff. The midshipmen were housed in 
various frame buildings on the grounds of 
the old post. The two barracks were used 
for classroom, kitchen and mess hall pur- 
poses. 

At Commander Buchanan’s own request, 
he was relieved of his duties as superintend- 
ent on March 15, 1847, to enable him to take 
command of the U. 8S. 8. Germantown and to 
take an active part in our war with Mexico. 

In the War Between the States, Buchanan 
took up the cudgels for the South. He was 
in command of the Merrimac in her famous 
engagement with the Monitor. Next he was 
in command of the ram Tennessee in the 
Mobile naval battel of August, 1864. In this 
naval engagement he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. After the war he was for some 
time president of the Maryland Agricultural 
College. And on May 12, 1874, he “crossed 
the bar.” 





The Trout Labeling Bill, $. 2033 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OFr IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
certain misunderstandings concerning 
the intent of and the importance of 
S. 2033,°*the following statements from 
the National Board of United States 
Trout Farm Associations and from Mr. 
Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, are quoted herein: 

TEMPEST In A TeaPpor Over Trout LABELING 
BILL—STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL Boarp 
or UNITED STaTEs TROUT FARM ASSOCIATIONS 
In REFERENCE TO THE TRrovuT LABELING BILL, 
S. 2033. 

The following facts were gleaned from the 
Izaak Walton League, the National Wildlife 
Federation, and Sports Afield, who have 
actively supported the passage of the trout 
labeling bill against the opposition of the 
hotel and restaurant associations: 

Our fish and recreational experts selected 
the fresh-water trout from all our game fish 
to be the basis of by far their largest national 
sports fishing and recreational programs. If 
hunting is classed first, then trout fishing is 
our second largest participation sport (base- 
ball is 16th). We have trout fishing in 43 
States, largely supplied by the live-stocking 
program of the 300 trout hatcheries main- 
tained by the trout-fishing States, the 50 
Federal trout hatcheries, and the 325 com- 
mercial trout hatcheries. In consequence, 
the commercial food use of trout in this 
country is small in comparison to the sports 
use. In fact, some States, like Virginia, feel 
the sports use is completely paramount, and 
they legally ban the food use. 

Our commercial trout growers play an im- 
portant part in this national sports fishing 
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and recreational program in that they sup- 
plement the efforts of the various States to 
provide good trout fishing to their people by 
(1) supplying trout eggs to over 30 of the 
States; (2) supplying fry, fingerlings, and 
legal-sized trout to other States; and (3) 
being the only legal source of stocking trout 
for private streams and lakes, which amount 
to approximately 20 percent of this program. 
Sales to private fishing waters takes fishing 
pressure off our already heavily loaded trout 
streams. So the services of our commercial 
trout growers are not only needed by our 
State fish departments (over 30 of them have 
endorsed the bill) but also by our trout 
fishermen. 

Caught in a double squeeze our commer- 
cial trout growers are being slowly strangled. 
The mounting fishing pressure on our streams 
has resulted in a shorter fishing season (now 
averaging about 3 months), and in an in- 
creasingly smaller daily limit. So as a result 
of the many laws passed to protect trout 
fishing, their livestock market has been re- 
stricted and limited. Yet to grow a single 
live trout requires year-round operation. So 
to keep going our growers built up a supple- 
mentary table trout market. All went well 
until about 5 years ago. Then foreign frozen 
table trout began to be imported at a price 
lower than the domestic cost of production. 
This was the cumulative result of devalued 
currencies and lower standards. However, 
the foreign trout, grown only for food, could 
not match the eating quality of our domestic 
trout. So in their efforts to win sales for 
their inferior foreign product—and overcome 
their quality handicap, the restaurants han- 
dling the foreign trout listed them on their 
menus under domestic names. For instance, 
in the East the menus read “eastern brook 
trout” and the public were served a foreign 
rainbow. In the West the menus listed 
“Rocky Mountain rainbow” and the public 
were served a foreign rainbow. Thus the 
public were royally deceived and our domes- 
tic growers given a terrible drubbing. 

Congress has been quick to recognize the 
underlying economic law that whenever you 
have a lower priced, lower quality product 
that can readily be substituted for a higher 
priced, higher quality product, then the mar- 
ket for the higher priced and higher quality 
product is destroyed. This is true because 
the seller of the lower priced, lower quality 
product can make an equal or greater profit 
on the lower priced, lower quality product 
and at the same time undersell his com- 
petitor who is handling the higher priced, 
higher quality product. 

Congress has also been quick to perceive 
that under these conditions our trout grow- 
ers are far from being on an equal competi- 
tive basis with their foreign competitors. 
The enactment of the trout labeling bill 
would not only protect the public but would 
also restore competitive equality other than 
in price to our domestic trout growers. They 
also recognize that it cannot affect the 
friendly relations this country has with the 
exporting countries. 

It does not restrict the importation of for- 
eign trout in any way—but by requiring hon- 
est labeling it will stop the improper trade 
gma of misrepresentation and substitu- 
tion, 

The restaurant and hotel associations ob- 
ject to the menu-listing part of the bill. 
However, it is at the restaurant level where 
the misrepresentation and substitution takes 
place—the other provisions of the bill pro- 
tect the restaurant buyer. The associations 
claim it sets a precedent for other foods. 
This contention is not borne out by the facts. 
The listing they have given domestic trout 
for many years indicated place of origin; 
i, e., eastern brook trout, Rocky Mountain 
rainbow, etc. Again they are quick to list 
a food by place of origin whenever they feel 
it will help the sale of the product. For ex- 
ample: Russian caviar, English sole, Idaho 
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potato, Maine lobster, etc. In this instance 
they hesitate to use the true name of the 
foreign product, preferring to cash in on the 
reputation of domestic trout. 

Congressmen have pointed out that foods 
having a dual use are scarce as hens’ teeth— 
and especially those where the other use is 
far more important than the food use. They 
do not believe a precedent has been set for 
other foods. 

They have suggested that it would be far 
more constructive for the restaurant and 
hotel associations to recognize the sports use 
of trout and join with the domestic trout 
growers and our 10 million trout fishermen 
in correcting this situation which has been 
one of the most blatant deceptions in the 
hotel and restaurant field. Also many of 
their own members are just as anxious as 
the domestic growers to see it corrected for 
they want to handle the higher quality do- 
mestic product. Also these associations 
should be interested not only in preserving 
but in fostering the sale cof domestic trout— 
for it is one of the few genuine American 
delicacies we have. And certainly they 
should be interested in protecting the public. 

The trout labeling bill has passed the 
Senate unanimously. Given a hearing in 
the House it was reported out unanimously. 
Objected to on the Consent Calendar it was 
given another hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee. A rule was granted. Both commit- 
tees who heard both sides of the controversy 
overwhelmingly supported the enactment 
of the trout bill. Congress definitely does 
not wish to put its stamp of approval on the 
dishonest trade practices in question—-still 
less do they wish to take part in eliminating 
so important a domestic industry. 


STATEMENT IN REFERENCE TO THE TROUT 
LABELING BILL, 8. 2033, py Cart D. SHOE- 
MAKER, CONSERVATION CONSULTANT, Na- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


I have carefully read the statement en- 
titled “Tempest in a Teapot Over the Trout 
Labeling Bill” and consider it to be both fair 
and correct as to the facts. 

Two points however are not sufficiently 
emphasized. They are: 

1. The bill does not and will not stop the 
importation of trout. All that it does is to 
provide that such trout, when imported to 
this country, shall be labeled as to point of 
origin. It cannot possibly affect the friend- 
ly relations this country has with the ex- 
porting countries. 

2. The objections raised by the restaurant 
and hotel associations do not support their 
conclusions. The precedent will be estab- 
lished and it should be no more difficult or 
costly to place on their menus the name of 
the exporting country in front of the word 
“trout” than it now does to place there the 
words “Rocky Mountain” or “Eastern Brook.” 

This is a most worthwhile bill, which will 
give protection to one of our growing en- 
terprises of trout propagation and to the 
great body of sportsmen—conservationists— 
interested in fair play. 


Respectfully submitted. 





Neatest Trick of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I called the attention of my 


August 2 


body to tack the modified uniform graz. 
ing bill, which never could stand on its 
own feet, to the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

I cited this as an example of the evils 
of attaching riders to bills that are not 
directly concerned with the subject mat- 
ter of the principal legislation. 

It would be most unfortunate if this 
move were to deprive the House of the 
opportunity of giving full consideration 
to a piece of legislation involving the ad- 
ministration of about 200 million acres 
of our national forest and Bankhead- 
Jones lands—in the face of such wide- 
spread public opposition. 

The Denver Post in an editorial on 
August 1 says the grazing bill “deserves 
to go into the deepest pigeonhole Con- 
gress can find.” 

I include that editorial from one of the 
most influential newspapers in the inter- 
mountain West: 

NEATEsST Trick or 1954 


As this is written, the Senate is preparing 
to consider the farm support program and 
Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico 
is hoping to pull off a coup on behalf of a 
small group of stockmen by attaching their 
pet grazing proposal to the support bill as a 
rider. 

The pet project is the Hope-Thye-Aiken 
bill. Its purpose is to divest the United 
States Forest Service of much of its authortiy 
over the national forests and to turn final 
forest decisions over to the courts. 

Other purposes as to perpetuate valuable 
forest grazing privileges which a relatively 
few stockmen enjoy and to make it possible 
for ranchers to gain additional provileges by 
buying up the grazing permits of their 
neighbors. 

The Senate passed the Hope-Thye-Aiken 
bill a@ good many weeks ago but popular 
protests against the measure were so strong 
that it never got out of committee in the 
House of Representatives. 

Stockmen are now hopeful of bypassing 
the regular legislative procedures and get- 
ting the special privilege grazing proposal be- 
fore the House through the strategy of at- 
taching it to the support bill which is con- 
sidered to be “must” legislation. 

It is obvious that the gtazing proposal has 
no chance for enactment on the basis of its 
own merits. If the stockmen can slip it 
through as an appendage to the all-import- 
ant support bill, it will be one of the neatest 
tricks pulled off in Congress in many a day. 

The whole issue here is whether the public 
interest in the national forests is to continue 
to be superior to the personal interests of 
livestock permittees. One way and another, 
permittees have been trying for years to 
strengthen their hold on the forests. 

The Hope-Thyé-Aiken bill represents a new 
approach but the objectives of the permit- 
tees are still the same. 

This is a bad bill—whether considered by 
itself or as a shirttail to a farm bill. It de- 
serves to go into the deepest pigeonhole 
Congress can find. 





Professional Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


_ colleagues to an attempt in the other pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. It 
appeared in their column Matter of Fact 
in the July 11, 1954, edition of the New 
york Herald Tribune: 


The employment of professional informers 
and witnesses by the American Government 
js such @ novel practice that its full import, 
and even the fact of its novelty, are not 
widely understood. 

Yet any sharp departure from American 
tradition deserves to be studied and under- 
stood before it is accepted or rejected, as 
the case may be. Here, then, are the essen- 
tial facts about this unprecedented group of 
public servants who are now to be found on 
the Justice Department’s payroll under the 
classification of “consultants to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service.” 

These persons are, first of all, entirely 
diferent from the tipsters and undercover 
agents that the Customs, the FBI, and other 
police arms of the Government have em- 
ployed from time immemorial. Their jobs 
are not the same. For the main job of these 
socalled consultants of the Immigration 
Service is to appear as witnesses in court or 
other proceedings involving charges of com- 
munism or subversion, and by their testi- 
mony to win convictions for the Government. 

The distinction between the tipsters and 
undercover agents, whom we have always 
had with us, and the professional witnesses, 
who have now appeared among us, May seem 
rather finely drawn unless you think about 
it. But consider the personal position of 
this new breed of Government workers and 
the distinction will be plain enough. 

Mr. X, let us call him, is an ex-Communist 
of very slender talent and small ordinary 
earning capacity. Until he discovered that 
ex-communism could become a profitable 
trade, he was making something between 
80 cents and $1.50 an hour at a shabby suc- 
cession of odd jobs. Then he makes his 
break with the party, tells his story to the 
proper authorities, and is taken on by the 
Justice Department as a consultant to the 
Immigration Service. 

For this new work Mr. X receives $25 per 
diem, plus an additional per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, and reimbursement for trans- 
portation when called to work away from 
home. He is not really a consultant at all. 
Even his value as an informer is greatly 
diminished by the fact that he left the Com- 
munist Party some time ago. His chief task 
is to appear on the witness stand and to win 
convictions for Government lawyers. 

It is for appearing on the witness stand, 
remember, that Mr. X gets the $25 per diem, 
which is either his main source of income 
or a very important supplement of his other 
earnings. Other witnesses called by the 
Government are paid a trifling $4 per diem, 
but in order to allow Mr. X to make his liv- 
ing by appearing as a witness, the Justice 
Department has thoughtfully given him his 
title of “consultant to the Immigration Serv- 
ice,” and has thus legalized his reimburse- 
ment at the higher rate. 

So what happens when Mr. X, the profes- 
sional Government witness, is approached by 
Mr. Y, of the Criminal Division, who has 
8 dificult Smith Act case, or deportation 
case, or something similar, on his hands? 
Mr. Y asks Mr. X whether he knows the de- 
fendants in the case and can testify against 
them. If Mr. X says “Yes,” he does know 
them, he gets his $25 per diem and earns 
his living. If he says “No,” he doesn’t know 
them, he does not get his $25 per diem and 
skips payment on a new television set. 

That, roughly and crudely, is the nature 
of the position of this new breed of public 
Servant. The resulting temptations, both for 
the professional witness and the eager-beaver 
Government lawyer, are too obvious to need 
underlining. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Fifty or so persons are now classified as Im- 
migrantion Service consultants. Although 
it is questionable practice to pay these per- 
sons much more than other Government 
witnesses, only a minority are in the profes- 
sional category. There are 12 who have 
earned enough so that one may reasonably 
presume the sums were meaningful to them, 
and they can thus be fairly called profes- 
sionals. Of these 12, 3 are now under inves- 
tigation by the Justice Department for pos- 
sible perjury. 

The Daily Worker has announced its de- 
light that some of these persons are now 
being investigated, which is proof positive 
that the original purpose of their employ- 
ment was a good purpose. 

But in the first place, by no means all those 
accused by the professional witnesses come 
from the Communist underground. An at- 
tempt was made by two of them on the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

And in the second place, the desire to root 
out the Communist conspiracy does not ex- 
cuse gross impropriety, or even radical de- 
parture from the great American tradition 
of law and justice. That way, the enemy 
will win by indirection. 


SS 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of. work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 








Drums and Bugles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onp, I include a copy of a speech deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dallas L. Mackey, chaplain 
of Civitan International, who resides in 
my district at Lamar, S. C. 

This speech was delivered at St. Louis 
by Reverend Mackey to the 34th annual 
gonvention of the Civitan International 


on June 21. 

I hope that every Member of the 
House will have an opportunity to read 
this enlightening speech by Reverend 


Mackey: 


WirHout DRUMS AND BUGLES 
(By Dallas L. Mackey) 


An aspiring writer approached the great 
fovelist, James M. Barrie and asked him to 
pelect a title for his book. Mr Barrie did 
‘not have any time to read the book but 
asked, “Does it have any bugles in it?” “No,” 
was the reply. “Does it have any drums in 
it?” The answer was likewise in the negative. 
"Then,” replied Mr. Barrie, “I suggest that 
you call it ‘Without Bugles and Drums.’” 
The theme of our convention—the theme 
of Civitan is Builders of Good Citizenship. 
We are all well aware of the chaos that exists 
| about us, but how well aware are we of the 
purpose and will of God as it relates to our 
Civitan endeavors. Have we heard the chal- 
‘lenge of bugles? Have our feet marched to 
drum beats of love and loyalty? It is not 
enough to subscribe to a creed, sense the 
World’s need, dream of a noble deed. It is 
Tequired of those who are Civitans that they 
| know something of bugles and drums. By 
bugles we mean the call of the Galilean, 
“Come follow me. Take my yoke upon you,” 
By drums we mean our hearts beating in 
glad response to this call, our lives pulsing 
with devotion to his service. We have no 
Tight to the name Civitan until we have be- 
tome captivated by the Galilean and our 
lives motivated by him. 
Pacing man’s present disorder, one can- 
“Rot find as much to encourage him as he 
might well hope for—but in back of man’s 
= there is a design by God and some- 
_ how I feel that Civitan is a part of God’s 
| design. If that be true then Civitan faces 
® great challenge. 

If we are to effectively accomplish this role 
We must find wisdom for every. act and deed. 
me has said, and said well. The wis- 
_ dom of the ages is to find out which way 
_ God is going and move with him. 
As we move (we are challenged) to take 
three looks: @1) Retrospective look, a review 
of the past; (2) into spective look, a look 
Within; (3) prospective look, what's ahead. 
_ Tremember hearing Bishop C. C. Selecman, 

fand old man of Methodism, deliver an 
before a youth, convention. I was 

taking notes and getting ready to use the 
toe ial in a sermon for my own congrega- 


















































His subject was Our Forward March. 


Appendix 


He was really marching. I kept my pencil 
busy. “You must go forward.” I wrote it 
down. “Youth must catch step with the 
days ahead.” Great stuff. I could hear my- 
self marching in my pulpit on my next Sun- 
day at home. “Youth must no be afraid of 
new days, new ways and ney truths and new 
experiences.” We marched hip, hip, hip. 
Then he said, “This is no time for youth to 
go back to the graveyard.” I wrote it down, 
“No Graveyards,” and underline the words 
three times. I was impressed—then on and 
on we marched. 

As I went home, riding on the train, I got 
out my notebook and decided to prepare a 
sermon for my congregation. They would 
be expecting something on youth so I turned 
to Selecman and Our Forward March. I 
would give him credit, of course. Then I 
slowly read over my notes and for the first 
time I really discover the graveyard. There 
it was in the very midst of marching. Every- 
time I tried to march I ran right into the 
graveyard. Marching through a graveyard is 
something. When I began to think of vision 
and progress and the limitless future and 
new-truth and modern times up loomed the 
graveyard with its white marble slabs and 
its solemn epitaphs slowly but certainly I 
drew a black line through my subject. Who 
could make a sermon on Our Forward 
March with a graveyard blocking the way. So 
I made a sermon on the graveyard and 
preached on it next Sunday morning. I re- 
member that, I said this, “Wherever we 
march and however we march and before we 
dare march at all, we must go back to the 
old graveyard where lie the dust and ashes 
of our fathers—men who dared to march 
against odds such as we have never known, 
and whose glorious march made history such 
as we are failing to make and falling on our 
faces, pray their God and ours that he will 
give us something of that which possessed 
their souls when they built the mightiest na- 
tion of the earth and sent forth to con- 
quest—a church that in it’s day swept hun- 
dreds of thousands into the Kingdom of God 
and whose noble influence still abounds. 

Yet those who handed to us this torch 
were weatherbeaten with time and tested 
with the tides that never ceased to beat 
upon them. But they knew in whom they 
believed and were persuaded that all Hell 
could not shake them from the solid rock 
on which they stood. They had little edu- 
cation such as I sometimes fear has softened 
us, but they knew Christ. They walked with 
God, and they marched. God was their 
source. No other foundation can be laid 
by even the wisest of man. 

And so—as we look to the past it must not 
only inspire a day of memories but must give 
power and strength for the present. 

Observe the pilgrims landing at Plymouth 
Rock against all odds—searching for a land 
of freedom—pass on them and watch great 
men striving for independence—on and on 
they marched to frame a constitution that 
still stands today—see the 13 unrelated 
Colonies—watch those hardy heroes blaze 
a trail to new and uncharted lands in the 
West and finally there emerges on the hori- 
zon a great republic of 48 integrated States 
to make the most powerful Nation in the 
world. We have a great heritage. 

See again the bloody battle fields and all 
they imply—Malmedy. The beaches of 
Prance, crossing of the Rhine, Okinawa, 
Coventry, Dunkerque, Korea—the white 
crosses and stars of David marking the 


graves of heroes in the Flanders fields of 
many a land. 

In this, we see the clear pattern of great 
hero shadows bridging the generations to 
this day. These lay before us an open book 
whose remaining chapters you and I must 
write. What we write in actions, ink will 
be reflected in the total world picture and 
will live on. John Donne puts it well: 

“Any mans death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in mankind. And therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls, 
It tolls for thee.” 

Does this not inspire us and challange us 
to dedicate ourselves to finding a formula 
wherein men of every land may walk the 
pathway of peace together. 

With that will you accept the challenge of 
the introspective look? 

As we look within may I question you on 
several counts. 

1. Have we a true appreciation of others’ 
sacrifices? 

A. The unendurable trials of the Pilgrim 
at Plymouth Rock. 

B. Washington and his colonial soldiers 
leaving bloody footprints in the snows of 
Valley Forge. 

C. The Apostle Paul, who fought through 
peril, toil,and pain. Yet, from behind prison 
bars sent out letters of love and hope to 
cheer the millions through all time. 

D. Men who fought, bled, and died in all 
our wars. 

Ours must be the appreciation of the Prince 
of Wales as he visited a hospital in Southern 
England during World War II. He talked 
with each patient. The nurse said the tour 
was completed but the Prince said according 
to his calculation there was one more. “Yes,” 
said the nurs2, “but he is torn beyond recog- 
nition and you would not want to see him.” 
“I do,” affirmed the Prince. He was shown 
into the darkened room and there saw a 
legless, armless, sightless, torn mass of one 
of the King’s subjects—one who had given 
almost all in the battle for freedom. The 
Prince bowed low over his bed and kissed 
his body. Real appreciation. 

2. Are we guarding our heritage of free- 
dom? 

Today—for months past and for months to 
come—our newspapers have been, are (and 
will be) filled with discussions of our Na- 
tion’s survival. Radio, television, also major 
on these and kindred items. In these times 
our country and Christian religion are in- 
separably bound—I do not hesitate to go to 
the rescue of my country in an attempt to 
save the church, Civitan, and all things good. 

Of some things I am not certain—but of 
these I am. 

First, though control and brainwashing 
are now at high tide in America and the 
most sincere and honest men are being con- 
ditioned and misled. 

Second, men whom we have trusted have 
succumbed to the seeming necessity of cam- 
ouflaging and engaging in doubletalk in 
order to sustain their contentions and hold 
their positions. 

Third, all about us men are building straw- 
men for the purpose of deception. It is no 
longer considered wrong to engage in actual 
fraud in debate. 

One of the greatest evils that threaten us 
today is communism. Communism is after 
your church, school, club, etc. The FBI says 
that churches and schools are top targets. 
It is a disease that fights for the whole 
man—body, mind, and soul. 
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Congress has set up certain committees 
in an effort to check this evil trend that 
threatens. No man ever headed one of these 
committees upon whom the most vicious on- 
slaught was made. Many men used to dis- 
credit these men and committees are inno- 
cent dupes of a system of midnight madness. 
They are being used. But the tragedy is 
that through Russian intrigue and treachery 
such opposition is stirred as to scare our 
national leaders and cause them to desert 
the very men they sent out to drive back 
this poisonous and destroying ideology, that 
seeks to enthrone itself by undermining not 
only American standards and doctrines but 
the guards we have placed at the gates for 
the protection of American ideals. 

The survival of America is at stake. This 
is no hour for political opportunity. This 
is a moment for firm and stubborn decision. 
We need men like Teddy Roosevelt who could 
stand without flinching, whatever the op- 
position. America has not in a hundred 
years seen an hour when she needed a Hickory 
Jackson as now. 

Somehow we have stood the fierce storms 
of the past as they lashed across our bow 
from every side—but today our alertness 
must be in the direction of the little bug 
that gets under the bark and causes a 
blight—the end in death. 

If ever this Nation shall save herself from 
Russian chains and her people from the hor- 
rors of blood and hell that shall attend she 
must somehow or other return to honor, 
sobriety, and truth. 

Still on the inside, look at crime and delin- 
quency; in the last decade we have had a 
5-percent population increase—-but a 20-per- 
cent crime increase. 

Add this: That 1 out of every 3 marriages 
end in divorce paralleled by the challenging 
fact that only 1 of every 57 Christian mar- 
riages end in divorce. What a place to build 
good citizenship. 

Still further—$100 million was spent last 
year for comic books. More than was spent 
for all text books for the elementary and 
secondary school of the entire Nation. Or 
4 times as much as was spent for all new 
books and library services in the United 
States of America. 

Observe our giving to the world, wide- 
spread, of the gospel as against other ex- 
penditures. In a 12-month period all 
Protestants in the United States gave $30 
million to missions while in a 27-day period 
625,000 plunked down at one racetrack alone 
the terrific sum of $57 million or nearly 
twice as much as the millions of Protestants 
gave for missions in 1 year. 

Never in our history has the state of public 
and private morals been so desperately low 
as at present. We can prove our love of 
God and country by our everyday behavior 
and appreciation of the fact that, despite our 
present darkness in the world, there its a 
divine guidance if we but seek it. 

In recognition of the supremacy of God 
lies the security of our Nation and the peace 
of mind of its people. 

Remember the task ahead is never greater 
than the power behind. Lincoln ably said, 
“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to the cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion.” 

In the light of that noble pronouncement 
let us approach the prospective look or that 
which is hoped for. 

Civitan challenges us to be better men 
in body, mind, and soul, as we strive to live 
our whole creed and draw others into our 
marching army that together we may build 
that better world. 

Civitan challenges us to be persistent in 
our efforts as the little girl who lived with 
her father and brother in a lighthouse of our 

shores. The father one day went to the main- 
jand for provisions. While away a storm 
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raged and night came on. Frightened, the 
little lady climbed the many steps to turn 
on the giant light, but she was not tall 
enough. Down she went, and with the help 
of brother dragged a chair all the way to the 
top, only to find even this was not enough. 
She remembered an old kerosene lamp used 
for emergencies. It was lighted. She stood 
on the chair on her tiptoes, the lamp barely 
touching the great reflector, yet casting some 
small rays out across the ways, and after 2 
hours father came home—but for the per- 
sistent effort he would have been lost. We 
can be no less persistent than she. 

Civitan challenges us to expand and ex- 
tend. Expand our efforts: and extend our 
lines to all needy places. Our eyes must 
search for good men to help in the great of- 
fensive. I John 3 says “the more the fellow- 
ship increase, the greater joy it brings to us 
who are already in it.” Lengthen the ropes 
and strengthen the stakes. 

Civitan challeneges us to serve our com- 
munity, State, and Nation; our church, 
school, and club. Working thus, we could re- 
build this world as quickly as the Germans 
rebuilt their blasted little nation in the thir- 
ties. The time is ripe for a fire of consecra- 
tion and devotion to break over our world. 

Civitan challenges us to be loyal to our 
country and uphold the American way of 
our forefathers. 

Civitan challenges us to lay a firm founda- 
tion for youth of our land to build upon it 
an enduring structure of peace and brother- 
hood. 

Civitan challenges us to recognize the 
home as the soul of the Nation where God is 
supreme and mothers and fathers are moth- 
ers and fathers in the good old-fashioned 
way. 

Henry Grady, the great newspaperman, 
left his office one day and went back to his 
old home to see his mother. He was con- 
fused. “Mother,” said he, “I’ve lost my re- 
ligion, and I’ve come back to you, where I 
first found God, that you might lead me to 
Him again.” 

She gave him bread and milk as she had 
done in the yesteryears; then she tucked him 
into bed and helped him pray, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” In the morninng he said, 
“It’s all right, mother; I’m back with God 
again.” 

But wait a minute. Will there be a place 
for the children of today to go back to find 
God in the world of tomorrow? 

Civitan challenges us to be builders of good 
citizenship. We must build a bridge that 
will span to the tomorrow. 

“THE BRIDGE BUILDER 

“An old man going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build this bridge at evening tide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head; 
‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ he 
said, 
“There followed after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way, 
This chasm that has been as naught to me 


To that fair-headed youth may a pitfall be; . 


He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 


Civitan challenges us to be men that the 
spoils of the world cannot buy, men with 


strong minds, kindly hearts, willing hands. 


A Udust 3 


A Roman Emperor said to a Greey ,, 
tect, “Build me a coliseum the like o; w o 
the world has never seen and I'l crow, 
before the vast throng.” ae 

The coliseum was completed—the typ, 


filled it to capacity—then the emperor oan 





the command to put the Christians in th 
arena, “Loose the lions,” he ordered. 4 trap. 
scene ensued—at the height of this outrage : 


the emperor ordered the architect to stay 4 
while he place a laurel wreath upon his heat 
At this the architect stepped forward with, 
out fear and affirmed, “I too am a Christian» 

Civitan, when in life’s arena the rowine 
is rough and the tempest tears at the tens 
of life do not waver, march man{ ully onward, 
work while it is day, then light your lamp 
and work on; then when the sun rises out of 
the east stand with free man everywhere ang 
say: 7 

Tam Civitan: as old as life, as young as the 
rainbow, as endless as time. F 

My hands do the work of the world. The 
uphold the temple of industry and oui 
clean the market place. 

My ears hear the cry of children, the 
prayer of women for peace, the appeal of 
man for guidance, the call of the race {or 
progress, and the song of the poet for unity, 

My eyes search for good men that | say 
with them be a Civitan and brother, 

My mouth utters the call to daily duty 
and speaks the prayers of men in every 
tongue. 

My mind teaches me respect for the law 
unqualified allegiance to our Government, 
and love and respect for the flag of ow 
country. 

My heart beats for every friend; bleeds for 
every injury to humanity; and throbs with 
joy at every triumph of truth. 

My soul knows no fear but its own w.- 
worthiness. 

My hope is for a better world and a better 
city, through better men and Civitans. 

My motto: builder of good citizenship. 

My creed was proclaimed by the man of 
Galilee when declared, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even s0 to 
them.” 

My pledge: to practice this Golden Rule; to 
make it pay dividends, material and spiritual; 
to bridge with it the chasm between em- 
ployer and employee; to build upon its 
better and noble citizenship. 





Transcript of Statement by Lt. Genevieve 
de Galard Terraube, the Angel of Dien 
Bien Phu, as Broadcast on the Hazel 
Markel Show, Coast to Coast Over the 
Matual Network (WWDC), July 29 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs. Market. Mademoiselle de Galard, 
please give us your impression of your visit 
and anything you would like to tell our Mu- 
tual listeners. 

Mademoiselle Terravse. Well, Mrs. Markel, 
I am looking forward to meeting your Presi- 
dent and I must tell you I am deeply moved 
by the great honor he gave to me in invit- 
ing me to come to America. I’ve been very 
deeply impressed in arriving, here and i 
New York, by the warm and spontaneous 
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Jcome I received. I thank very much all 
po American people. I was very much im- 
the a by my visit to Walter Reed.’ The sick 
a wounded there are cared for under the 
” t possible conditions. Unhappily, in Dien 
- en we were obliged to work under the 
om difficult conditions. But the devotion 
= competence of the French medical per- 
- nel contributed to the saving of as many 
“ne as was humanly possible. I want to 
) too, that the honors I have received here 
are directed not to me but to my companions 
of Dien Bien Phu and to all nurses of the 
world everywhere who devote themselves to 
sick and wounded. I was 

ssed by the work of the 
I saw yesterday at Walter 





the care of the 
especially impre 
American nurses 
Reed. 

France's Ambassador and Madame Henrt 
Bonnet hosted & big brilliant reception in 
Mademoiselle de Galard’s honor last night 
at the French Embassy where guests chatted 
with the gallant little lady, admired her crisp 
white uniform with the ribbon of France’s 
famous Legion of Honor worn just above the 
heart. Directly below it she wore the heroism 
award of the American Legion Auxiliary of 
Massachusetts, presented her by another gal- 
Jant lady—faithful friend to all our boys and 
girls in service—dean of Congresswomen, 
EorrH NoursE ROGERS. 





Bill Lantaff 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to my colleague on the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Bu. LANTAFF, I join with those who are 
participating here today in expressing 
the friendship we hold for him and our 
regret in his decision to end his career 
in Congress after such a short period of 
time. We all wish him well in his en- 
deavors on returning to his home in 
Miami for the resumption of the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Speaker, I, perhaps, have been as 
closely associated with Bit. LANTAFF in 
committee work as any of the other 
Members of the House. I had the good 
fortune to serve with him on the so- 
called Hardy committee in the 82d Con- 
gress and again in this Congress upon 
the Committee on International Opera- 
tions under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BRowNson]. 
I would like to say, in addition to all of 
BILL’s other fine qualities mentioned here 
this afternoon, that Bitt has displayed 
in the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations that rare talent of helping us 
to arrive at an acceptable conclusion 
where there are rather wide and some- 
times bitter differences between the 
members of the committee. In this great 
art of compromise—legislation—BILL 
Lantarr furnished in the Committee on 
Government Operations a very sound 
and balancing influence. I am sorry to 
see him leave the Congress, and I wish 
well in his career, 
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The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I submit by request the following 
petitions and list of signatures of citizens 
of my district in support of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would place cer- 
tain restrictions on the advertisement of 
alcoholic beverages: 

Hon. Jort T. BroyruHi1t1, 
Congressman From Virginia: 

The undersigned citizens of northern Vir- 
ginia urge you to support the Bryson bill 
(H. R. 1227), which would prohibit the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages in interstate 
commerce, including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television: J 

E. B. Whitten, Azy L. Smith, D. D. Green, 
V. E. Burner, R. E. Naugher, Ralph M. Alex- 
ander, E. S. Barber, R. M. Loomis, Roger R. 
Jackson, Nelson C. Michael, Leonard Ambler, 
H. A. Brentlinger, James A. Cunningham, 
Jue Elliott, Robert E. Altenhofer, W. B. 
Davidson, Walter M. Whitlock, J. L. Mann‘ng, 
J. A. Woodward, F. R. Golden, A. W. Harrell, 
H. L. Caton, W. H. Lewis, A. W. Eddins, J. A. 
Woodward, Jr., Harold D. Bankson, Howard 
R. Cavil, J. F. Cousins, John A. Bettenlen, Jr., 
Oscar Hohein, John E. Harris, John V. Sasher, 
E. N. Hauber, 





Po Our Congressman: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove 
unfair inducement to drivers to drink and 
the dangerous influence of sales talk for al- 
coholic beverages being channeled into our 
very homes over the air to the eyes and ears 
of our children by voting for and passing 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227): 

Robert D. Moore, Thomas Hassler, Bob 
Banner, Lula Usher, Carolyne M. Frame, 
Ellen Craig, W. D. Frame, J. 
Mrs. H. Elgen, H. D. Bankson, Wm. G. Doug- 
las, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Bankson, Mrs. Roger 
R. Jackson, Otto G. Williams, Rachel Mathis, 
Herbert D. Miller, Marion Y. Miller, Judie 
Watson, Barbara Eisenlohr, Ruth White, 
Larry Pope, Roger C. Bakcom, Delta Dieffen- 
bach, Coral Wigent, Hanley N. Collins, Jr., 
Mike Durfee, Orrel Paul Glover, Richard 
Smalley, Charles V. Cummings, David Mc- 
Bride, Tim Allenhofen, Margie Elliott, Mar- 
tha Fisher, Dorothy Dembork, Mary Jane 
Howe, Joan White, Mrs. J. B. Laplace, Mary 
E. Tarpley, Elisabeth S. Carrol. 

J. Allan Dieleson, Christine M. Stockard, 
Kathleen B. Engestrum, Ida V. Johnson, 
Harry U. Garwood, Mrs. E. B. Whitten, Paul 
R. Glover, Frank E. Cook, D. L. Grantham, 
Margaret Eisenlada, B. F. Brown, Mrs. H. P. 
Myers, Mrs. C. H. Greve, Mrs. Edward S. Bar- 
ber, Mrs. John Muino, Mrs. Forrest Keels, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Donahue, Mrs. A. N. Eddins, 
Mrs. R. A. Martin, Mrs. E. N. Hanber, Mrs. 
L. H. Powell, Mrs. H. Demboski, Mrs. D. C. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, Mrs. R. B. 
Baker, Mrs. M. D. Miller, Mrs. A. A. Foard, 
Evelyn R. Potterton, Charlotte Tucker, J. W. 
Tucker, G. M. Hull, Julia F. Fox, William E. 
Moore, Geraldine F. Gaskins, John B. Platt, 
Steve P. Enshin, Jr. 


Lovell Deny, - 
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A. J. Barton, Mrs. C. M. Littlejohn, Edward 
P. Davis, Jean T. Crist, Della H. Bowman, R. 
M. Bowman, L. H. Blevins, Mary Kay Hudson, 
Eva Ensign, D. Eugene Brown, Mrs. C. H. 
Deacon, Rebekah Glading, Irene Thompson, 
Lawrence N. Morscher, Jr., Mrs. Alice Mor- 
scher, Grace Boyle, Elien Boyle, Martha Car- 
ter, Mrs. Frank Inebodeu, Mrs. D. L. Powell, 
Mrs. M. L. Schriver, Mrs. Lucie Mummaw, Mrs. 
Ruby Burner, Mrs. Florence Solomon, Mrs. 
Zelda G. Glover, Florence E. Yeatman, C. D. 
Ford, Mrs. Russell Kendall, Mrs. C. E. Swen- 
son, Mrs. G. F. Hooven, Lt. F. J. Wilder, USN, 
Anne Knight, Mrs. C. D. Ford, Pauline FP. 
Eisenlohr, Carrie Louise Tonne, Charles 
Toone, Mrs. R. W. Kruser, Pearl Long, Mrs. 
N. L. Dungan, Connell Wade, Jack Zirkle, 
Vaughan Tweedy, Allan B. Ensign, Mary E. 
Janes, Esther V. Steinert, R. M. Crowe, Lu- 
cille Schilder, Mildred McInnis, Florence C. 
Fleischer, Clarice Wade, Allen S. Goff, Pearl 
Watt, Kathleen Van Horn, Lewis F. Garrett, 
Anna M. McCormick, Willis H. Wheeler, Mar- 
gery Lowdenslager,. Barbara J. Tillson, Wm. 
P. Davidson, J. L. Robinson, Jr., Margaret S. 
Robinson, James A. Payne, Mabel A. Long. 

Lillian E. Jussing, Eva Ensign, H. N. 
Worthley, Sarah H. Dickson, George C. Otter- 
son, Ivy L. Rollins, Wm. P. W. Bowman, Mrs, 
O. G. Barber, Mrs. R. M. Loomis, Mrs. Wm, 
L. Gray, Mrs. J. O. Carpenter, Mrs. T. N. Bere 
deen, Mrs. J. G. Kendrick, Evelyn R. Pollec- 
ton, Lola L, Long, Anna M. McCormick, 
George F. Hoover, Mary McCormick, Sarah 
McCormick, Robert E. Ayers, Agnes Harri- 
son, Elsie B. Collins, Ernestine Eudy, Bruce 
A. Eudy, Bobbie L. Synan, Mildred B. Payne, 
Viole Dickson, John H. Dickson, Henry H. 
Ellis, Heyward H. Cook, R. E. Grinder, Ann 
Evans, Mrs. L. F. Williams, Mrs. Rosa Stricke 
land, Mrs. G. H. Richert, G. Henry Richert, 
Byron C. Sarnes, Irene Pape, Mrs. J. C. Boss, 
Cora Mae Fritz, Dorothy C. Sires, Inez Whit- 
ney, H. E. Sires, Mable Platt. 





Increased Benefits Under the New Social- 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress which is now coming 
to a close, I have worked for and sup- 
ported legislation to increase the bene- 
fits under the social-security program. 

I believe every person in the United 
States should come under social-security 
protection. The benefit age should be 
reduced from 65 years to 62 years. 

Social security should be so improved 
that it will take the place of our present 
outdated and shameful old-age pension 
system. 

Social-security payments at the age of 
62 should not be denied on account of 
any other retirement or income benefits 
a@ person may be getting. 

Although all the benefits I have 
worked for have not been enacted into 
law, I do believe this Congress has made 
a step in the right direction. 

For the benefit of the citizens of my 
district, I would like to outline the bene- 
fits under the social-security program 
enacted by this Congress which I have 
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supported and worked for during the 

past years: 

INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

First. Average monthly wage: Your 
average monthly wage determines the 
amount of your benefits. The following 
chart will apply only if you worked at 
least 14% years under the program since 
January 1, 1951. 

(a) List by years all your earnings 
covered by social security, plus an esti- 
mate of your covered earnings up to the 
time you retire at age 65 or later. To 
realize the largest possible average 
monthly wage you may use either 1937 
or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 
1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, $3,600; 
after 1954, $4,200. 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest in- 
come years listed. You can cross off an 
additional year if you have more than 5 
years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(c) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months involved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now locate 
this amount on the chart below under the 
heading “Average Monthly Wage.” 
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Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
person until she reaches 65. Your 
widow, at 65, will receive payments in- 
dicated whether or not you retire before 
your death. A woman with a wage 
record receives benefits in her own right 
if a higher amount will be realized. 

INCREASE FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVOR’'S 
MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child is under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 
if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person pay- 
ing burial expenses. 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 





Monthly retirement pay- 


ments at age 65 


Estimated average monthly 
earnings to age 65 








Monthly pana’ fe sur- | Monthly 
viving widow with— pay- 
ments to —. 
tee ment at 
zebil- | aebild | ents or | death 

orphan 

$50 $45 $30 
66 66 33 132 
82 82 41 165 
96 93 46 187 
112 99 49 199 

120 102 51 
128 105 52 211 
136| _ 108 54 217 
144 ill 55 223 
152 114 57 229 
157 117 235 
161 120 60 21 
165 123 61 247 
169 126 63 253 
1738 129 64 255 
177 132 66 255 
181 135 67 255 
185 138 69 255 
189 141 70 255 
193 144 72 255 
197 147 73 255 
200 150 75 255 
200 153 76 255 
200 156 73 255 
200 159 79 255 
200 162 8 255 





Our Vanishing Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eler of July 29, 1954: 


Ovr VANISHING SHIPS 


Unless Congress does something about it 
mighty soon, we're going to wind up with an 
American merchant marine somewhat com- 
Parable to the swan boats in the public 
garden. 

The blunt fact is that our shipbuilding 
industry is squarely up against a real crisis. 
At the same time,.our active merchant ships 
are plunging headlong toward a state of 
hopeless obsolescence. F 

This situation comes as a sharp jolt to us 
here in New England, where American ship- 
ping once grew to a height of world domi- 
mance. In a lesser degree, but no less real, 
it affects the welfare of every family in the 
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United States. We're still enough of , 
faring nation to have that fact hold try. 

Since November of 1952, not a single ordg 
for the construction of an Oceangoing mer. 
chant ship has been placed in an American 
shipyard. At the moment, about a score ot 
merchant ships are now in various phases of 
construction, but all except two of thes 
vessels will have been completed by the end 
of this year. . 

What happens then to the skilleq ship. 
building crews that could produce the 
greatest merchant fleet in the woriq? Al. 
ready, the number of workers in the }; 
coastal shipyards are being sliced g 
month by month. 

Ironically enough, while the Shipbuilding 
slump grows worse the obsolescence danger 
grows sharper. 

Some four-fifths of the ships that we nog 
have at sea were built during the crowded 
years of World War IT, and were concedeq g 
useful life of about 20 years. That means 
that in less than a decade, they'll all start 
heading for the scrap heap at roughly the 
same time. And as we stand now, there'll be 
nothing coming along to replace them. 

A few attempts have been made to correct 
this situation. Recently. a Commerce pe. 
partment-Maritime Administration report 
urged the building of 60 ships a year to re. 
place existing tonnage. Another proposal 
called for the Government to finance con. 
struction of 20 ships a year. So far, though, 
no real action. 

One of these days, we're going to need that 
action in a hurry. Foreign operators are 
giving American ocean shipping stiff compe- 
tition today. As for tomorrow, who know 
when we'll need a fleet of good, fast merchant 
ships for national security? 

Congress should grab this one fast and 
correct it. 


way 





Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Echo Park Dam, a key structure in the 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River proj- 
ect, has been under attack by conser- 
vationists who falsely maintain that its 
construction will flood Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

The difficulty we in the West have in 
answering these attacks is finding some- 
one who has visited this inaccessible sec- 
tion of the country. A letter from the 
managing editor of Utah’s leading eve- 
ning newspaper vividly explains the 
terrain. 

I hope other Members of Congress will 
take the time to read the following letter 
from Mr. Theron Liddle, of the Deseret 
News-Salt Lake Telegram: 

Jury 29, 1954. 





Mr, JoHN B. Oakes, 
Editorial Writer, the New York Times, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Oakes: You will recall that you 
and I discussed the Echo Park Dam situt- 
tion in your office a few months ago. You 
will also recall that I was attempting # 
change your viewpoint opposing Echo Park 
Dam as expressed in your editorials and 
news articles. ‘Your writings since that 
time indicate that you have not changed 
that viewpoint. 

When I was in your office, I told you that 
we had little to fear from persons who vie 
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he Echo Park area and obtained all 


I recalled our conversation vividly 
ited Echo Park this past weekend, 


































































ited t 


the facts. 


le vis: 

saa — naa wished you could have been 
nerican vith us. We visited the area in jeeps and 
COre of station wagons provided by the Vernal 
Lases of Cnamber of Commerce. 

these words cannot describe the ruggedness of 
he eng the overland trip, but I will outline it to 


you priefly. In addition, I am enclosing a 


| ship. few pictures which I am certain you did 
© the not find in the packages mailed to you by 
1? Ale the Sierra Club. 

he big The road into the area is so rough that 


t took us 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes to go 12 miles. In that 12 miles we 
were stuck in the sand and rocks on three 
occasions. It would be foolhardy to attempt 
to drive @ passenger car into the area. I 
would be foolish for 1 car to 


at one point i 


] it 
ae eae alone, inasmuch as on 2 occa- 
—s ome when we were stuck it took the com- 
yo bined manpower of 2 carloads to get the 
- vehicle free. When we returned to Vernal, 


we found that one of the truck tires with 


el be which our vehicle was equipped had been 

ve cut through and was leaking air rapidly. 

ae Another car lost a bumper and muffler. The 

a oa enclosed pictures will help you understand 
why. 

cal = scenery at the end of the road is 

Ons beautiful but it most certainly is not 

ough, unique in the area. It is not another Zion 
Canyon National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 

i that tional Pars, Capitol Reef National Monu- 

8 are ment or Arches National Monument, all of 

mpe- which are in this same Mountain West area. 

COWS There has been much discussion of the 

chant fact that Steamboat Rock will be partially 
submerged by the water of Echo Park Dam. 

} and This is true. However, when you see 
Steamboat Rock in its true perspective to 
the rest of the area, you realize that it is 
not the unique structure that it has been 
pictured by the Sierra Club. I am enclos- 
ing a picture of Steamboat Rock as it ap- 
pears from the road. You will notice that 
the rock mountains on either side are 
equally as high as Steamboat Rock. 

A New Yorker’s objection to the altering 
of the face of Steamboat Rock » bit would 
be similar to my objection to removal of 

ES one 20-story building from New York City 
on the grounds that it would ruin the 
famous skyline. You have more buildings 

ker, than you can count—we have more stone 

the mountains that we can count. 

T0j« True, the entire Echo Park area is very 

sere scenic. Certainy it is beautiful enough 

; its that it should be made available to thou- 

Nas sands or hundreds of thousands instead of 
to the few hundred who now see it annually. 
Construction of Echo Park Dam would open 

e in up the area to these thousands and at the 

me- same time would assure to the Upper Colo- 

Ole rado River Basin States their share of the 

the Colorado River water as allotted in the 1922 

Vee compact. 

the When we reached the Steamboat Rock 
area, we met a lone river runner who had 

vill just arrived there after coming down the 

Yampa River from Lily Park in Colorado. 

ter His name was George Harris and he lives 

ret at 1009 Girard Avenue SE., in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Mr. Harris was a true western out- 

. doorsman who had run many rivers in the 
Western States. He said that he had re- 

; ceived several pieces of literature asking 
him to write his Congressmen seeking their 

ou opposition to the Echo Park reservoir. He 

1h decided to see for himself, which we wish 
ou thousands of other persons would do. 

to Mr. Harris said the descriptions which 

wk he had been given of the river described it 

. re almost rock-free. Instead, he found that 

7 ona hit so many rocks with his rubber 
pnd so he was forced to leave the river at 
> boat Rock instead of going on down to 

at ensen, Utah, as he had originally planned. 

é He told us, after having seen the area as he 
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did, that he would have no opposition to con- 
struction of Echo Park Dam. He was not 
going to write his Congressmen to protest the 
dam. 

There is another fallacy about the Echo 
Park situation which has gained wide circu- 
lation—that all conservation and wildlife 
groups have opposed the park. 

That is not so. For example, the fish and 
game commissioners and directors of the 11 
Western States unanimously supported the 
entire upper Colorado River project, includ- 
ing Echo Park, in official action at Las Vegas, 
Nev., on May 5, 1954. 

The California representative, Seth Gor- 
don, not only voted for the Echo Park but 
aided in wording the resolution. 

“I know I’ get a lot of abuse from the 
Sierra Club in California,” Mr. Gordon said. 
“However, when a thing is right, it is right 
and I have to stand up for it—abuse or no 
abuse. 

“When Dinosaur Monument was enlarged, 
it was promised that it would not interfere 
with future water and power development, 
and we cannot go back on a bargain.” 

When I was in your office, you told me that 
you felt that the Echo Park project had a 
good chance of winning in Congress despite 
the heavy opposition to it. I explained to 
you that the people of the upper basin States 
were interested not only in winning but also 
in convincing the people of the United States 
that it was right that they should win. 

I told you that the Sierra Club and other 
so-called conservation groups in California 
are not mainly concerned about Echo Park 
and Dinosaur National Monument. Their 
main concern is to let that water flow on 
down the river so California can continue 
to use it, even though it rightfully belongs 
to the upper basin States by virtue of the 
1922 compact. As the battle continues, the 
Californians are making it more and more 
clear that this is their true purpose. 

I would like to refer you to some quotes 
on the upper Colorado River project by Rep- 
resentative Craic Hosmer, from California’s 
18th Congressional District, as reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19. These 
quotes appear on pages 10325 and 10326. 
Each quote is a complete paragraph from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. Hosmer 
stated: 

“The action by the County Supervisors 
Association of California Board of Directors, 
with every county in the State officially rep- 
resented by the board’s action, presents a 
united defense against the proposed bills 
which threaten California’s rightful share 
of Colorado River water.” 

“California’s agricultural, industrial and 
population growth is rooted in water and we 
must protect its sources to meet our present 
and future expansion and employment.” 
This quote was attributed by Representative 
Hosmer to Roger Jessop, president of the 
California County Supervisors Association. 

Despite the terrific opposition which the 
California water interests have been able to 
build up against the upper Colorado River 
project, the bill won an 11-to-1 vote of 
confidence from the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. The only opposition 
vote was by a California Senator. I believe 
this should be further proof that persons 
who have given this matter a great deal of 
study realize that the project is fair and 
just in giving the upper basin States the 
water to which they are entitled under the 
1922 compact. 

Once again, I hope that you and your 
paper will reconsider your stand in this mat- 
ter. As I said before, we not only want to 
win the battle for the upper Colorado River 
project but we want to convince you and 
other Americans that we should win. 


Sincerely, 
. THERON LIDDLE, 
Managing Editor, Deseret News and 
Salt Lake Telegram. 
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Secretary of Interior Recommendations 
Threat to Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly 
concerned over the report recently re- 
leased by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. McKay, on the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Mines. I am concerned prin- 
cipally because of the threat to circum- 
vent the action of Congress 2 years ago 
in placing teeth in the Federal mine in- 
spection law. 

I am pleased, however, that the Con- 
gress itself appears to be alert to the 
danger contained in the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary McKay that the re- 
sponsibility of mine safety inspection 
gradually be turned back to the States. 
The survey team appointed by Secretary 
McKay showed littie awareness of the 
long fight in Congress for enforcement 
of Federal mine safety standards. The 
survey team discussed safety education 
of miners and mine owners as though 
this were a new idea and could supplant 
enforcement of mine safety laws. In this 
regard, the team performed either as a 
“stacked” group or most certainly a naive 
group. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a very fine editorial on this 
subject, which appeared this morning in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald: 

WEAKENING MINE INSPECTION 


The long battle for enforcement of Fed- 
eral mine-safety standards finally culmi- 
nated, 2 years ago, in a law with teeth in 
it. Tragedy after tragedy occurred in the 
Nation’s coal mines before Congress finally 
acted to give Federal inspectors authority to 
close dangerous mines and insist on compli- 
ance with their recommendations. In light 
of this history, it comes as something of a 
shock to have Interior Secretary McKay rec- 
ommend that the responsibility for mine- 
safety inspections gradually be turned back 
to the States. 

Secretary McKay’s recommendation stems 
from the report of a Bureau of Mines survey 
team. The report, as we understand it, looks 
toward the safety education of miners and 
mineowners so as to bring State mine-safety 
practices up to Federal standards. This is 
a tenable objective; but if past history is 
any guide, it will take many, many years to 
achieve. Meanwhile, talk of turning mine- 
safety enforcement back to the States merely 
serves to arouse old fears, sharpened by recol- 
lections of one disaster after another in 
which the recommendations of mine inspec- 
tors, State and Federal, had been ignored. 

In point of fact, since the Federal law took 
effect, there has been a notable reduction in 
the number of major mine disasters. Com- 
pliance has been better and State coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines has improved. 
But politics continues to infest some of the 
State inspection setups. Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, several of the Western States, and, 
more recently, Illinois, have developed rela- 
tively effective systems; but those in a num- 
ber of other States, including Kentucky and 
Virginia, leave much to be desired. It makes 
no difference how good the State law is, of 
course, if enforcement is lax. In view of the 
lack of uniformity in State laws, the anti- 
quated codes and the indifferent enforce- 
ment, Federal supervision is clearly a neces- 
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sity for the foreseeable future. The chilly 
reception which the McKay proposal has re- 
ceived in Congress, fortunately, indicates 
that legislators understand the problem and 
are not eager to make any change. 





Resolution Adopted at the General Assem- 
bly of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America on October 11, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter dated August 2, 1954, 
which I received from Hon. Thruston B. 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of State. I 
also enclose a letter dated June 20, 1954, 
which I received from Stephen J. Jarema, 
executive director, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., New York 
City, together with a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the general assembly of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, on October 11, 1953. I for- 
warded Mr. Jarema’s letter and the reso- 
lution to Secretary Dulles, in conse- 
quence of which I received the above- 
mentioned letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary Morton. 

The correspondence follows: 

AvcustT 2, 1954. 
The Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I refer to your letter 
of July 19 to Secretary Dulles, acknowledged 
by telephone on July 21, enclosing a letter 
and resolution from Mr. Stephen J. Jarema, 
executive director of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., regarding reli- 
gious persecution, especially the imprison- 
ment of Archbishop Joseph Slipyj. 

The Department of State regards the acts 
of the governments of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet satellite states against religious 
groups and other anti-Communist elements 
of the population as significant manifesta- 
tions of the oppressive policy which these 
totalitarian regimes have generally pursued 
toward peoples living within the territories 
under their control. During the past years 
the free world has witnessed the actions of 
the Soviet-dominated governments directed 
at different times to the persecution of mem- 
bers of numerous religious faiths as well 
as the elements of the population which do 
not accept and conform to the Communist 
program. 

The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned about the inhumane ac- 
tions which the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
satellite states have directed toward the peo- 
ples under their domination. Since these 
actions arise from the internal domestic 
policies of the Communist states, the pos- 
sibilities open to us for taking direct steps 
which would be effective in changing such 
policies are extremely limited. We believe, 
however, that the force of world opinion 
can be an important factor in causing a 
change in Communist policies, and we have 
attempted through every available means to 
bring the oppressive actions of the Com- 
munist regimes to the attention of the 
public in order to mobilize world opinion. 

The Government of the United States has 
exerted its efforts to this end in its rela- 
tions with foreign governments and in the 
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United Nations. Our representatives to the 
United Nations are fully informed regarding 
Communist acts of oppression and, as in the 
past, will seek appropriate occasions in Gen- 
eral Assembly debates to direct attention to 
the violations of human rights in the Iron 
Curtain countries in the hope of bringing 
about a change of policy in the Communist- 
controlled countries and relief to those un- 
justly imprisoned. 

As you requested, I am returning Mr. Jare- 
ma’s letter and resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MorTon, 
Assistant Secretary. 


—_— 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1954. 

HonoraB_e Sir: I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of a resolution which was adopted by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica at its last annual convention. The com- 
mittee represents organizations of Americans 
of Ukrainian descent, whose combined mem- 
bership is over 1,500,000. 

The committee would be deeply apprecia- 
tive of an expression of your comments in 
respect to the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN J. JAREMA, 
Executive Director. 


_—— 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE GENERAL ASSEM=- 
BLY OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICA ON OCTOBER 11, 1953 


Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and the peo- 
ple of the United States and throughout 
the world are shocked by reports appearing 
in the press and elsewhere concerning the 
program of the government behind the Iron 
Curtain directed toward the eradication of 
churches and other places of worship, 
brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
archbishop of Warsaw and primate of Po- 
land; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion, and persecution have already been com- 
mitted in what is now called the Ukrainian 
Republic of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, against 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and other churches and 
persons of religious belifs; and 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas, through his efforts constantly 
to uphold and champion the ideals of free- 
dom, tolerance, and humanity, His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, metropoli- 
tan of Halych, has been an inspiration to all 
mankind; and 

Whereas His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
Slipy}] was unjustly condemned by the So- 
viet Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 years 
for his religious teachings and beliefs as 
above stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently 
increased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj for 9 
additional years; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian inter- 
ests in the various peoples of this country 
and their interest in the persecuted clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, should register em- 
phatic protest with the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics with a request that it 
should cease and desist in its program of 
religious persecution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted lead- 
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ers of the church in other countries: Now 
therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the Secretary of stat, ot 
the United States of America be and he here. 
by is respectfully petitioned to lodge an 
Official protest on behalf of the Government 
of the United States with the Union of govig, 
Socialist Republics, Czechoslovakia, ang Po 
land, against the concerted attack which 
long has been and presently is being made 
directly and indirectly by the latter Gov. 
ernments toward the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and other hierarchy of the Catholic 
church, residing in such countries, ang that 
the Department of State be and it hereby 
is respectfully further petitioned to em- 
ploy its best diplomatic efforts in an at. 
tempt to persude said Governments to desist 
from any further religious persecution, acts 
of terrorism, and confiscation, complained 
of in this resolution, and that they further 
set free His Excellency Archbishop Josep) 
Slipyj and other members of the Clergy; 
and it is further ‘ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and to each Member of Con. 
gress and the Senate of the United State; 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 





Brig. Gen. Roy F. Farrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
sometime ago my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. McCormack, the distin- 
guished minority whip, inserted some 
very appropriate remarks concerning the 
significance of the small towns of our 
Nation. As part of his remarks, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts included an 
item from the Galesville Republican, a 
weekly paper from the northwest part 
of Wisconsin. 

Iinsert herewith, Mr. Speaker, the text 
of an editorial which subsequently ap- 
peared in the Galesville Republican 
which refers to Mr. McCormacx’s re- 
marks, obviously with satisfaction and 
approval. 

The editorial which I insert herewith 
Pays a deserved tribute to a neighbor 
and valued friend of mine, incidentally 
a native of Galesville, who now is, and 
for many years has been, the president 
of St. John’s Military Academy at Dela- 
field, Waukesha County, Wis., Brig. Gen. 
Roy F. Farrand. 

The editorial was written by Bert A 
Gipple, the founder of the Galesville Re- 
publican, who believes, and I quote Mr. 
Gipple, “in flowers for the living rather 
than heaped on the bier.” 

The editorial follows: 

But with us here at home the truth of the 
words of Congressman McCormack stands 
out. Among the thousands attending Gales- 
ville’s Centennial was a man not city born, 
one whose boyhood days were sed here. 
More than 60 years ago, when still in his 
early teens, he was enrolled in 4 military 
school, where he was but one of 400 or more — 
cadets. With no pull to advance him, but by 
perseverance and aptitude his progress was 
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teady. He obeyed orders—the first requisite 
ee, soldier. AS @ lieutenant he served his 
country in World War I, coming out of it a 
vor. For meritorious service in World 
Sar 11 he was awarded the rank of com- 
mander of @ brigade. Today, and for some 
years, he has been. the head of the school 
in which he enrolled as a cadet—a schoo} 
of high repute the world over. 
His hometown as of today is a small Wis- 
consin town, where his heart is in his school- 
work and in the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, to which he gives of himself un- 
stintedly. But his hometown aside from 
that is Galesville, and ever will be—the 
small town of his boyhood, where he tramped 
the fields and woods and coursed the 
streams. And there is not the shadow of a 
doubt, were it not for the responsibilities 
he has assumed, he would like to return 
here for his remaining years to relive those 
happy days. 

Such is Brig. Gen. Roy F. Farrand, presi- 
dent of St. John’s Military Academy at Dela- 
field—a smalltown boy, nationally known 
for public service well performed. 
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Jack Webb Performs Public Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the fine public service performed by lead- 
ers in the theatrical profession is lost 
sight of because it does not make sensa- 
tional headlines. As an example, few 
people know about the educational films 
made and distributed free as a public 
service by Mr. Jack Webb. 

Only a few years ago Jack Webb was 
struggling to gain a foothold as an actor 
in Hollywood movies. Today, there is 
not a city or hamlet in the United States, 
boasting of a radio set or a television 
receiver, where he is not known to every 
man, woman, and child. His radio and 
TV series Dragnet, has become one of 


xt the Nation’s No. 1 listening and viewing 
D- programs. It is soon to take its place as 
an an important motion picture released by 
* Warner Brothers. 
nd Jack Webb’s character of an ordinary 
cop, Sergeant Friday, is an unvarnished 
th picture. It does not glorify police work, 
© but it has taught millions of people a 
ly better understanding of law enforcement 
d and respect for law enforcement’s honest 
it agents. I do not know of any better 
S means to combat communism than by 
. promoting a respect for government. 
I want to call attention to a phase of 
, Jack Webb’s life of which the public 


knows little. Through investing thou- 
sands of dollars of his personal fortune, 
Webb is doing an excellent job com- 
batting juvenile delinquency throughout 
the Nation. He is helping to curb reck- 
less driving on our highways—particu- 
larly among minors and is helping the 
CIA, our Armed Forces and police 
departments throughout the Nation do a 
better job of training their law enforce- 
ment officers. This has been accom- 
plished through the unselfish production 
and distribution of many training films, 


made without cost to these agencies 
Mr. Webb. _ ” 
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The National Safety Council, with 
headquarters in Chicago, continuously 
uses Jack Webb’s film Big Trio for re- 
lease among its chapters across the coun- 
try, in schools, churches, juvenile welfare 
centers, and service clubs, as well as au- 
thorized traffic bureaus. The movie dis- 
courages reckless driving by juveniles 
and adults; it also tells the story of the 
hit-and-run driver and it exposes that 
dishonest segment of the population who 
prey upon insurance companies. Many 
prints of Big Trio are constantly in cir- 
culation. The cost of making these, as 
well as distributing them, are born by 
Jack Webb. 

Our own CIA here in Washington uses 
regularly three training films to show its 
operators, which Webb donated. These 
are Big Casing, Big Cast, and Big Phone 
Bill. 

The Los Angeles Police Department, 
with free access to all Jack Webb films, 
continually draws upon them as training 
aids for its rookies as well as veteran 
officers. So does the New York Police 
Academy, the State of New Jersey and 
Police departments in Boston, Denver, 
Toledo, Lansing, Wichita, New Orleans, 
and elsewhere. In all these places 
Webb’s films, Big Cop and Big Fire serve 
as part of the standard training curricu- 
lum. 

In training military police, the United 
States Army uses these films. Various 
local departments in the District of 
Columbia regularly use them. 

The National Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and PTA groups all over 
America are constantly showing 22 Rifle, 
a Jatk Webb documentary movie which 
reveals the mistakes some parents make 
by giving firearms as gifts to their chil- 
dren. 

Thousands of our Nation’s school prin- 
cipals have made it mandatory that 
Students view at least one Jack Webb 
documentary made for juveniles and 
entitled “Big Layoff.” This is the story 
of the growing use of narcotics among 
minors and how the drugs have wrecked 
the lives of teen-agers as well as adults. 

All these important motion pictures 
are available to any recognized private, 
civic, State, or Government agency with- 
out cost. Each was conceived, produced, 
and acted, as well as paid for, by Jack 
Webb. 

Mr. Webb has done more than repay 
his public for its loyalties and support of 
him. He has done more than aid in 
the training of law enforcement officers, 
lrelp abate crime and disaster, and expose 
dishonesty. 

Mr. Webb deserves a great deal of 
credit for his splendid contribution to 
good citizenship. 





It Took 13 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on July 
29 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, that 
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outstanding middle western newspaper 
founded by Joseph Pulitzer, published 
an editorial commenting on our recent 
debate on atomic energy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which I consider a very fine one, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Toox 13 Days 


Two appraisals of the 13-day debate in the 
Senate over the Eisenhower administration's 
atomic-energy bill stand out in marked 
contrast. 

Majority Leader KNOWLAND called the op- 
position to the bill obstructionism. He said 
it was a filibuster taking place “at a critical 
time in the Nation's history.” Senator Pas- 
TORE, of Rhode Island, saw the issue differ- 
ently. He said: “Nothing during this ses- 
sion that will come before us will weigh 
heavier on what our destinies may be.” 

As between the two, Senator Pastore is 
far closer to the mark. The issue was the 
vital one of safeguarding the interests of the 
American people in the application of atomic 
energy to the production of power. The de- 
bate of the Senators who opposed the ad- 
ministration bill as a new and worse give- 
away was a liberal education in the history 
of electric power. Any American, from the 
humblest citizen to the President, should 
profit from reading the discussion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Like the Senators who opposed the offshore 
oil giveaway last year, the determined band 
that forced beneficial changes in the atomic- 
energy bill had to punish themselves to do 
it. The Senate was in continuous session 
for approximately half the 180 hours when 
the bill was under consideration. That was 
gruelling business. 

Leading this effort were Gore and Kerav- 
ver, of Tennessee, Epwin C. JoHNSON, of 
Colorado; LeHman, of New York; Morse, of 
Oregon; Lancer. of North Dakota; MaGNuson 
and Jackson, of Washington; ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; Humpnrey, of Minnesota; Hii 
and SParKMAN, of Alabama; Dovc tas, of Illi- 
nois; Monroney and Kerr, of Oklahoma; 
STENNIS and EASTLAND, of Mississippi; Mur- 
RAY, Of Montana; and OLIN JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina. 

Anyone who thinks that the Senate time 
was wasted by the 2-week presentation of 
the case against the bill, as submitted, needs 
only to review the amendments that were 
adopted in the process. Most important 
among the amendments are those that— 

Enable the AEC and some other Govern- 
ment agencies to produce and sell atomic 
electric power. 

Retain the preference clause which for 
half a century has given municipal and co- 
operative power distribution systems first 
call on federally generated electric power. 

Bar the AEC from complying with that 
part of President Eisenhower's directive 
which would have required it in effect to 
pay some $800,000 a year in Federal taxes 
for a private syndicate formed to contract 
with AEC and supply 4 large block of power 
to TVA. 

Stipulate that AEC must not grant a lIi- 
cense to a private applicant to produce 
atomic electric power if the privilege might 
be used to promote monopoly. 

* Simultaneously in the House, a group led 
by Representative Houirrerp, of California, 
was also demonstrating that information gets 
around when the effort is made. 

The country has Representative Ho.irie.p 
to thank for his analysis of the terms of the 
President’s directive. The directive won out 
in the Senate vote, but the country knows 
much more about its terms than was known 
2 weeks ago. 

Senator MaGcnvuson is to be thanked for an 
instructive and interesting summary of the 
history of regulation; Senators Gore and 
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Hn for an explanation of the impact on 
TVA: Senators Lenman and LaNnGer for an 
exposition of the setbacks which have been 
administered to the public-power program 
during the last 2 years; and Senator Morse 
for an unusual survey of the many agencies 
of Government that have responsibilities for 
preventing monopoly. 

Everyone in Washington knows the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the Feder- 
al Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission possess antimonopoly 
functions. But how many know that the 
Post Office, Treasury, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Interior Departments, the TVA and 
REA and the Federal Reserve System are 
charged with those responsibilities? 

Now, it is up to the Senate to stand firm 
for its safeguarding amendments. If the bill, 
as approved by the House-Senate conferees, 
does not contain the amendments written 
into it at such great effort, the course of the 
protesting Senators is clear. They will have 
no choice but to oppose the conference re- 
port as vigorously as they opposed the bill in 
it original form. 

It is important to bring the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 up to date, and this Congress 
should do it. But it is far more important 
that the rights and interests of the American 
people should not be trampled in the process. 





Lou Riley, of Allegany County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there are 
times these days when I think that we 
have lost our appreciation of individual- 
ism, and that our mass production 
standards tend to force mass standards 
of conformity on people. 

In my particular section of Maryland 
there were a group of men who were 
each very personable, but they refused 
to conform to anybody’s standards. 
They _were witty and _ entertaining. 
Such people now seem to be a lost breed 
of men. 

One friend, who still remains his own 
inimitable self, is Lou Riley. In reading 
the Cumberland Sunday Times, I noticed 
that the health department is trying to 
impose standards of sanitation on Lou’s 
place of business which he finds ob- 
jectionable and unnecessary. 


Lou is being defended by a very capa- 
ble lawyer, and a good friend of mine, 
William A. Gunter. I request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the account of this incident as 
written by J. William Hunt. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Across THE Desk 
(By J. William Hunt) 

LEGENDARY “BIGGA DA LOU” RILEY, WHO REALLY 
LIVES IN FROSTBURG, HAS THREE COUNTY 
AGENCIES BREATHING DOWN HIS BACK, BUT 
HIS CHIEF COUNSEL SPRINGS TO THE DE- 
FENSE——-USES EMPTY SLOT MACHINES AS RIs- 
ING AID IN THE MORNING 
One of the almost legendary figures of Al- 

legany County, although he is a very real 
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_individual, is Louis Riley, Frostburg, better 


known (due largely to his attorney, pub- 
licity representative and discoverer, William 
A. Gunter) as “Bigga da Lou” Riley. 

At the present moment Lou is in bad be- 
cause of alleged violation of sanitary regu- 
lations at his premises, 84 East Main Street. 
To date he has the county health depart- 
ment, the board of license commissioners 
of Allegany County and the mayor and city 
council of Frostburg breathing down his 
back. 

Almost totally disabled (he has only 1 
arm and 1 leg) Bigga da Lou decided some 
30 years ago to make his home into a lunch 
and beer place in order to support himself. 
When prohibition was ended in 1933 he pro- 
cured a beer license and has held one ever 
since. Some vague reports that he harbored 
a couple of slot machines in good working 
order have persisted down to the present 
time. But, according to his chief counsel 
(Mr. Gunter) the machines have no inside 
works and are used by Bigga do Lou merely 
as something to grasp with his one good 
hand when he pulls himself out of his roll- 
away cot in the morning. Weighing close 
to 200 pounds, well past 70 years of age and 
ill with diabetes, Lou recently suffered an- 
other handicap when a lighted match set 
fire to the lower part of the trousers of 
his good leg and inflicted burns that have 
not healed. 

In a letter to the license commissioners, 
charges are made by the health department 
that Bigga da Lou’s premises “meet none 
of the sanitation requirements. * * * In 
the room containing card tables and slot 
machines there were signs of roaches, rats, 
and bugs. * * * We cannot anticipate get- 
ting much help from Mr. Riley to clean up 
the premises as he is a man with only 1 
arm and 1 leg, and he is sick.” A similar 
report from the health authorities went to 
the mayor and councilmen of Frostburg. 

Bigga da Lou's list of counsel is hardly 
surpassed by the legal staffs of the largest 
and richest corporations in the Cumberland 
area. In addition to former Senator Gunter 
his attorneys include former Chief Judge D. 
Lindley Sloan, of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals and William L. Wilson, Jr., a law part- 
ner of Edward J. Ryan, Frostburg city at- 
torney and Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in the Sixth Maryland District. Wil- 
son is a candidate for State senator from 
this county. 

In a letter to Dr. Winter R. Frantz, Deputy 
State Health Officer for Allegany County 
and also Cumberland City Health Officer, 
Gunter writes as follows: 

“Bigga da Lou, as he is known to most of 
us, has occupied the premises at 84 East 
Mechanic Street, Frostburg, for over 25 
years. * * * He may not be much for looks, 
but inside he has a heart of gold and a sense 
of humor unequaled, I dare say, by the 
health department. His only pleasure is to 
sit at his table, look out the window and 
talk with his friends who come in to drink 
a bottle of beer and pass the time of day. 
Despite his handicaps, Lou takes a greater 
interest in politics than most of our two- 
legged citizens. Only a month ago he had 
some of his friends carry him to the primary 
election booth in order to exercise his Ameri- 
can right of suffrage. Whether any of the 
roaches or rats got into the election booth 
to mar the ballots and justify a recount, I 
do not know. * * * 


“In your letter, Doctor, you state: ‘It 
would seem a disgrace to have a place of 
this Kind in existence.’ But Doctor, I want 
you to know that Riley’s Place is not a 
place—it is an institution. In fact, Mr. 
Louis Riley is a better-known man through- 
out the United States than your own Dr. 
Robert H. Riley (no relation) who heads the 
Maryland State Health Department. In 
fact, he is almost as well known as William 
Bendix, the television star, whom we watch 
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every Friday night in the ‘Life of Riley: 
Moreover, our Mr. Riley was the bosom friend 
of our former county health officer, the lat 
Dr. Joseph Franklin; and, what is more 2 
is the bosom friend of Senator J. Gir. 
BEALL, who lent Lou $50 in cash to secure his 
first beer license, and of whom Loy aff 7 
tionately says: ‘Glenn lent me that = 
without even the pen of a scratch.’ 

“No, Doctor, Riley’s Place is not a disgrace 
He has entertained at his establishment 
such distinguished persons as the late Gov. 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie, the late pr. Albert 
Cook, superintendent. of the Maryland 
Board of Education, and Wendell Allen 
president of the Maryland State Departmen; 
of Education. These distinguished guests 
came not to look for roaches, rats and beq. 
bugs but simply to catch the philosophical 
bits of humor that emanate from the lips of 
this most unusual smalltown character. 

“I made a professional call on Lou last 
week. He told me of your visit—your inspec. 
tion—upstairs and downstairs and even in 
his chamber; but he says you didn’t talk With 
him. Why not? If you had, I am sure you 
would have discovered the same unforgetabie 
character that I have uncovered. For in. 
stance: I asked him whether you had told 
him who you were, to which he replied: ‘No 
they didn’t even show me their prudentiais: 
You see, doctor, he must have thought yoy 
were an insurance agent trying to sell him 
rat insurance. I then asked iim about the 
rats. He said that the night before one of 
his customers complained about two big rats 
fighting in the middle of his kitchen, to 
which he replied: ‘Hey, you buy one bottle of 
beer. What do you expect for 15 cents— 
bull fight?’ 


“Doctor, you and I are both interested in 
the crippled children of Allegany County. | 
know we are both also interested in this 
lonely, crippled adult. To his credit, it must 
be said that not once in his 40 years’ resi- 
dence has he ever been the recipient of 
1 penny’s aid from Allegany County, or from 
the State of Maryland, or from the Federal 
Government; and I go further than this and 
say he has never been the recipient of any 
charity from any of his acquaintances or 
friends. Two weeks ago I made all arrange- 
ments to have him admitted to the Allegany 
County Infirmary; but when I sent the am- 
bulance down to get him, he refused to go 
stating that he wanted no charity but simply 
wanted to spend the rest of his days in 
Riley’s place, looking out the window and 
talking with his half dozen remaining cus- 
tomers. 

“Now I ask you: What are you going to 
do with a stubborn, free-thinking American 
businessman like Lou? I am sure I don't 
know, except to let him sit and spend the 
rest of his few remaining days in peace and 
quiet and quit bothering about the fact that 
he has no place to wash the beer glasses 
except in the kitchen sink. As a matter of 
fact, all of Lou’s customers drink their beer 
directly from the bottles. Lou tells them 
that the beer is better that way, because then 
they get all the gas. Lou’s customers are few, 
but his friends are legion. So if the rats, 
roaches, and bedbugs don’t bother them 
or Lou, why let them worry me or you? 

“Only last week I asked Lou how business 
was. He replied: ‘Business is even.’ ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘that’s fine. You are at least holding 
your own.’ To which he replied: ‘No, Bill, 
you don’t understand. I mean that business 
is g¢ven worse that it was the week before.’” 

Although Lou has a restaurant license— 
he calls it a “lice,” which has no connection 
with the roaches or the rats—he has not 
served anything to eat in his place since 
1933, when he gave a free crab feast cele- 
brating the exit of prohibition. On that 
occasion, the crabs were rather small, and 
we kidded him about their size. Lou took 
the kidding to heart, and the next day wrote 
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Nowing letter to the concern from 
had purchased the crabs: 
we sRAB MAN, 
oO: ‘Baltimore: 
«' Those damn crabs you sent Bigga Lou 
t Frostburg, last week were too damn small, 
at FrStella you the truth. Big Lou in his 
“ at Frostburg, has got bedbugs bigger 
than those damn crabs you sent. Now, lis- 
ne, 
A. any more crabs unless they be 
No. 1, double A, jumbo-selects.’ 
“go you see, Doctor, the present complaint 
about bedbugs is by no means a new one. 
In my book, Louis Riley is No. 1 double A, 
jumbo-select. He has been the original 
source of many of my stories for the past 30 
years. Shut him up, and you shut me up. 
Tear down the sign on his premises at 84 E. 
Mechanic Street, Frostburg, Reading: ‘Lou 
Riley—Crab Beer’; and, like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, I shall sob and cry out to you: 


«‘aye, tear his tattered ensign down 
“Long has it waved on high 

And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky.’ 


“Finally, Doctor, if you are really worried 
about Lou, I will tell you what to do: Get 
me an antiseptic gown, some rubber gloves, 
some roach powder, a bellows, and a rat trap; 
and let you and I enjoy a real safari up in 
Riley's Place.” 





The Federal Trade Commission’s Report 
on Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose there is always some satisfaction in 
being proved right on something as im- 
portant as this coffee controversy has 
been, but I cannot get over my feeling of 
indignation about being so right on this 
matter. The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission proves conclusively that the 
American consumer has been taking a 
merciless beating on coffee prices based 
ona phony shortage which never existed 
and has never occurred. 

When I raised the charges on January 
18—a week before the FTC investigation 
began—I based them on a jigsaw puzzle 
pieced together of bits and pieces of news 
in the financial pages of the newspapers. 
As this report shows, something is radi- 
cally wrong with our statistical informa- 
tion. And while I hate to say it, there 
does appear to have been a determined 
effort on the part of apparently power- 
ful interests to keep the facts from being 


_— about the vast stocks of coffee on 
and, 


The bill to regulate the coffee ex- 
change in the same way other exchanges 
are regulated has been bottled up in the 
House Agriculture Committee most of 
this year. The amendment I got 
through the House to renew the com- 
Pilation of monthly statistics on stocks 
of coffee on hand was killed in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
knocked out of the Commerce Depart- 
Ment appropriations bill in conference. 
Ihave never been able to find out why, 


don’t you send Big Lou in Frost-_ 
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for the Senate committee claimed it 
wanted these studies made but it failed 
to provide funds for them. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
done a great public service in bringing 
the documented facts to light. I con- 
gratulate the President for having as- 
signed this investigation to the FTC, and 
I urge him and his party leadership in 
the Congress to follow through on this 
matter immediately—before Congress 
adjourns. The report shows there is ab- 
solutely no legitimate reason why the 
American consumer should have been 
paying from $1.18 to $1.35 for a pound 
of coffee. I just wonder whether those 
prices will come down if the Govern- 
ment does not take affirmative steps to 
bring them down. 

Following is the press release issued 
for today’s papers by the Federal Trade 
Commission, summarizing the findings 
of this 6-month investigation: 

FTC Reports ON COFFEE PRIcE INVESTIGATION 


The Federal Trade Commission reported 
today that the coffee price spiral of 1953-54 
“cannot be explained in terms of the com- 
petitive laws of supply and demand.” 

In a comprehensive report transmitted to 
the Congress, the Commission declared that 
while the July 1953 frost in Brazil “had no 
significant effect upon the 1953-54 crop,” it 
did “reduce the prospective Brazilian crop 
for 1954-55” but, even so, the world crop will 
be “slightly larger” than in 1953-54. It 
found “no actual current shortage in the 
volume of coffee moving to market which 
would fully explain the price increase,” and 
“no basis for finding that present prices of 
coffee are justified by either present or pros- 
pective conditions of demand and supply.” 

“Moderate increases in coffee prices were 
an inevitable response to the reports of se- 
vere frost damage in Brazil,” the Commis- 
sion said, “but the upward spiral which be- 
gan in early December appears to represent 
market reactions which are inconsistent 
with freely competitive markets where all 
traders are fully and accurately informed 
with respect to supply and demand.” 

The Commission attributed the spectacu- 
lar rise in green coffee prices between De- 
cember 1953 and April 1954, together with 
the corresponding increase in average retail 
roasted coffee prices, to a variety of factors, 
including “market imperfections and re- 
straints, and trading irregularities.” 

The specific causes for the price spiral and 
the continuing high price are listed in the re- 
port as follows: (1) inadequate crop report- 
ing; (2) speculation on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange by private Brazilian in- 
terests who enterd the market and bought 
heavily just before the public announcement 
of the Brazilian Government's increased cof- 
fee loan rate from 1,200 to 1,500 cruzeiros 
per bag; (3) American speculation and ab- 
normal buying for inventory by United 
States importers and large United States 
roasters; (4) the announced increase in 
Brazil’s minimum export price from 53 cents 
to 87 cents per pound effective July 1, 1954; 
(5) the restrictive contract used in futures 
trading on the exchange which limits trad- 
ing to only about 10 percent of the annual 
United States coffee consumption and which 
in turn creates an unduly maneuverable 
market; and (6) trading irregularities on the 
exchange. 

Some of these conditions might be cor- 
rected by FTC or judicial action, the report 
says. It adds, however, that the remedies are 
principally legislative, and recommends con- 
gressional action. 

Hope for lower coffee prices in the future 
Was seen by the Commission if the law of 
oe and demand is permitted to operate. 

t : 
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“With production increasing and consump- 
tion decreasing at present coffee price levels, 
prospect are for lower coffee prices in the 
future barring excessive crop damage and 
provided supply and demand are permitted 
freely to run their course.” 

A basic cause of the 1953-54 price increase, 
according to the Commission, was the “in- 
adequacy of present crop-reporting systems 
in coffee-growing countries.” This condi- 
tion, it stated, “permitted other forces to 
operate on price.” 

The Commission listed these other factors 
as follows: 

1. Activities on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, including operations of pri- 
vate Brazilian speculative interests, which 
produced an upward price spiral. 

2. Unseasonable inventory accumulations 
by United States importers and roasters. 

3. Imperfections in the domestic coffee 
market, with the concentrated state of the 
coffee-roasting industry placing considerable 
power in the hands of a few large roasters to 
influence price. 

4. The “restrictive contract used in fu- 
tures trading on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange,” with the result that “the 
cofiee futures market is unusually ‘thin’ and 
restricted, and hence unduly maneuverable 
and subject to wider price swings under 
abnormal speculative and commercial 
trading than are consister.t with the actual 
conditions of supply and demand.” 

5. Amplification of the “sudden and un- 
reasonable price fluctuations intrinsic in 
a ‘thin’ market” by the failure of the Ex- 
change “to institute proper safeguaras fol- 
lowed by regulated exchanges and to prevent 
trading abuses and irregularities.” 

In addition, the report refers to the Bra- 
zilian Government decree of December 2, 
1953, advancing the loan rate on coffee from 
1200 cruzeiros per bag to 1500 cruzeiros per 
bag. It states: 

“This event, in a market which was al- 
ready nervously reflecting higher prices as 
a result of downward estimates in the 1954- 
55 crop, together with the heavy trading in 
futures by Brazilian nationals on the New 
York Coffee Exchange and the accumula- 
tion of green coffee inventories in the United 
States, appears to have precipitated the up- 
ward spiral of coffee prices which began in 
December.” 

The report also points out that the down- 
ward price adjustment noted in the spring 
of 1954 “was brought to an end when the 
Brazilian Government announced its new 
minimum export price of $0.87 per pound.” 
The report adds: 

“The price of green coffee in the spot and 
futures market has remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Brazil's minimum export price 
since that date.” 

This minimum export price, according to 
the report “undoubtedly will tend, if world 
prices weaken, to hold the price of coffee 
above the level dictated by world produc- 
tion and consumption,” 

On the question of what remedial action 
the Commission should take, or recommend 
that the Congress take, the report says “it 
appears that such remedies, if they are to 
be comprehensive, are principally legisla- 
tive.” This view is based on “the nature 
of the specific interferences with the free 
interplay of supply and demand” developed 
in the report. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommend- 
ed that the Congress enact legislation de- 
signed to remedy the following “market im- 
perfections” : 

“1. The narrowness of the futures con- 
tract. 

“2. The inadequacies of basic marketing 
information. 

“3. The trading irregularities, consisting 
of unpoliced pass-outs, ex-pit transactions, 
and breaches of broker-customer confidential 
(fiduciary) relationships.” 
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The Commission also recommended “that- 
Congress appraise the adequacy of present 
margin requirements against the facts de- 

loped in this re +.” 
wee of whe eomgeautites of the coffee 
market,” the report urges that Congress take 
action to provide the recommended 
remedies “only after appropriate committee 
hearings at which representatives of the 
coffee trade, the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange, and the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, be heard.” 

In its discussion of possible corrective 
measures, the Commission pointed out that 
coffee supplies and the price at which these 
supplies move to market are affected by fac- 
tors which “patently lie beyond the judicial 
and legislative powers of the United States 
Government.” It stated ‘that while legis- 
lative or other action to remove certain 
“market restraints, imperfections, and 
irregularities” cited in the report “would 
probabiy prevent in the future such excessive 
coffee price movements as the price spiral of 
1953-54, such action will not make the cof- 
fee market freely competitive. 

“The supplies of coffee, and the price at 
which these supplies move to market, are 
affected by minimum export prices, domestic 
price supports (similar to those in effect in 
the United States), exchange regulations, 
and other policy measures of the coffee- 
growing countries. These patently lie be- 
yond the judicial and legislative powers of 
the United States Government.” 

Concerning contracts, the Commission said 
“there appears to be no unanimity of opin- 
ion, or even an overwhelming majority opin- 
ion, in the coffee trade that any particular 
contract yet devised will incorporate the fac- 
tors necessary for the desired broadening of 
the basis of trade. Coffee, because of 
its taste and other attributes, is a hetero- 
geneous commodity. Hence, while the con- 
tract can easily be broadened, much study 
will be required before it can be broadened 
enough to create a broad competitive futures 
market.” The report adds: 

“Nevertheless, the adoption of a satis- 
factory contract should be made mandatory. 
The contract must be made attractive to the 
entire trade, and if conflicts exist the needs 
of those who use the Exchange for hedging 
should be preferred over those who use it for 
speculative dealings. Hedging offers a better 
prospect for creating a broad market than 
does speculation. If the contract is to be 
adapted to the needs of the coffee trade, it 
must be a universal contract; it probably 
should provide for commercial differences 
between grades and growths and allow for 
deliveries at New Orleans and San Francisco 
as well as at New York.” 

The report emphasizes that “The funda- 
mental problem of inadequate and._some- 
times misleading market information cannot 
* * * be easily or unilaterally solved.” 


Since coffee is produced outside the poltical- 


jurisdiction of the United States, the report 
points out that “an adequate (or improved) 
crop-reporting system requires cooperation 
by the coffee-producing countries.” 

The report recommends, “as a first step,” 
that “Congress provide for increases in the 
staffs of United States agricultural reporting 
officers stationed at Embassies in the prin- 
cipal coffee-producing countries.” 

The Commission said that certain of the 
irregularities and restraints it found “can 
perhaps be remedied through Federal Trade 
Commission or judicial action as well as by 
legislation.” It said it “is now considering 
the question as to whether action can be 
taken, under present statutes, to correct cer- 
tain of these irrgularities—for example, use 
of retrictive contracts by agreement, and 
beaches of broker-customer fiduciary re- 
lationships.” 


But because “such remedies would be 
piecemeal and partial in nature and would 
not strike at all the basic causes of the price 
spiral, it is recommended also that Congress 
give concurrent consideration to these trad- 
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ing irregularities in its comprehensive study 
of the entire problem.” 

The Commission’s investigation was de- 
signed to determine the reason for the in- 
crease in green coffee prices from $0.58 to 
$0.96'4 which occurred between December 
1953 and April 1954, and the corresponding 
increase in average retail roasted coffee prices 
from $0.91 to $1.18, with popular brands in- 
creasing to $1.32. 

The report discusses the effect of the July 
1953 frost in Brazil which has been advanced 
as a basic reason for the price increase. 

“While frost damage may reduce the 1954- 
55 Parana [Brazil] coffee crop by 3.5 million 
bags as reported,” it says, “this damage was 
as—perhaps more—important psychologi- 
cally than materially.” 

In finding that the frost had no significant 
effect upon the 1953-54 crop but did reduce 
the prospective Brazilian crop for 1954-55, 
the Commission stated: 

“It would, therefore, be normal tO expect 
higher prices during the closing months of 
the 1953-54 crop year, to meet the antici- 
pated deficiency in the 1954-55 crop. How- 
ever, the price rise was far in excess of what 
might be expected under the competitive 
laws of supply and demand—greater than 
was necessary to accomplish the carryover.” 

The Commission said that an examina- 
tion of price behavior and crop forecasts “re- 
veals the unrealistic behavior of all factors 
in the coffee trade.” In support of this com- 
ment, the report sets forth the following 
facts: 

“Brazil appears to have produced a little 
over 19 million bags of coffee in 1953-54. 
Giving full weight to the announced curtail- 
ment of production in Parana where the 
frost damage was most severe, it appears that 
Brazil’s coffee crop in 1954-55 will amount 
to 18 million bags, or a reduction of less than 
8 percent. 

“World coffee production in 1953-54 ap- 
pears to have been between 41.5 and 41.9 
million bags; if there were no increase in 
production elsewhere, the predicted decline 
in Brazilian output would amount to less 
than 4 percent of world production. 

“Yet during the year ending July 1, 1954, 
the spot price of green coffee in New York 
advanced 57 percent, and on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange the price of the 
September future advanced 61 percent. 

“What is known with respect to the nature 
of the demand for coffee in the immediate 
past would indicate that a price increase of 
less than 15 percent would have accom- 
plished any reduction in consumer purchas- 
ing necessary to equate demand with sup- 
ply. If due allowance is made for a higher 
sensitivity of price because stocks were lower 
at this time than in previous years, the ex- 
pected price increase could scarcely have 
exceeded 20 to 25 percent. 


“Furthermore, estimated increases in coffee 
production in other areas of Brazil, other 
Western Hemisphere countries, and else- 
where will more than offset the estimated 
reduction in output in Parana. 

“Hence the world supply outlook, barring 
future frosts and droughts, is for about 42 
million bags for the crop year 1954-55—a 
slightly larger crop than in 1953-54—and for 
continuing large crops thereafter.” 


The Commission declared that the 1953-54 
price spiral cannot be explained, either, “in 
terms of increased world demand.” It said 
that for the past several years per capita 
consumption in the United States has de- 
clined in the face of rising prices. Up to 
now, this decline has been offset by in- 
creased consumption in Western Europe. 

Now that per capita consumption in 
Europe has just about regained its pre- 
World War ITI level, the report says it is un- 
likely that henceforth it can increase suffi- 
ciently to offset the reduction tn United 
States consumption that will result from 
current high prices. On the contrary, it 
adds, nearly all Western European countries 
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except. Western Germany anticipate reduc 
tions in consumption following recent Prey 
increases. 

It is on the basis of increasing Production 
and decreasing consumption that the Com. 
mission foresees lower coffee prices in the 
future. It made clear, however, that this 
prediction is contingent on supply and ge. 
mand being permitted freely to run their 
course. 

In its discussion of the inadequacy of 
present crop-reporting systems in Coffee. 
growing countries, the Commission Stated 
that in the absence of a reliable reportin 
system producing countries historically hay, 
tended to estimate their annual crops with 
a conservative bias, which explains why they 
have generally tended to overstate the ge. 
verity of crop damages. It reported tha 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries appear in the past intuitively to 
have adjusted themselves to discounting 
these biases in crop reports. 

Accordingly, it says, when reports from 
Brazil indicated severe frost damage to coffeg 
trees in Parana in July 1953, it brought 
scarcely any reaction from the coffee trade 
in consuming countries. 

But when it became evident in December 
1953 that some, perhaps all, of the Teported 
July frost damage was real, members of the 
coffee trade in consuming countries appar. 
ently expected the worst and, going to the 
other extreme, acted as though world coffee 
supplies would be less in 1954-55 than in 
1953-54 by 3.5 million bags, the predicted 
loss in Parana due to the July frost. The 
absence of reliable data on the world coffee 
crop was a basic factor in this unrealistic 
behavior, according to the report. 

Simultaneously, the report says, activity 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
produced an upward price spiral that ap- 
peared to confirm the trade’s worst expecta- 
tions. The report described these develop. 
ments as follows: 

“On December 1, 1953, a small group of 
Brazilian speculators entered the futures 
market, and by December 2, the day on which 
the Brazilian Government decreed that cof- 
fee farmers would be financed at a loan rate 
of cr. $1,500 rather than cr. $1,200 per bag, 
they had taken over a substantial percentage 
of the total long position. The price of De- 
cember futures on that date was $0.5840 per 
pound. 

“Immediately the price of green coffee fu- 
tures began an upward spiral, and was fol- 
lowed closely behind by green coffee spot 
prices. 

“Private Brazilian speculative interests, 
which comprised this initial group and two 
succeeding small groups, held substantial 
long positions in the coffee futures market 
until January 13, 1954, by which time the 
price of near futures had risen to $0.725 per 
pound. In the meantime unusually large 
long positions were taken by United States 
speculative interests. 

“Throughout most of December coffee fu- 
tures prices were slightly above spot prices. 
The price spiral continued with only mo- 
mentary interruptions until April 2, at which 
time the price of July futures stood at $0.9635 
per pound. Thereafter, as expectations with 
respect to the 1954-55 crop were adjusted 
in the light of increased crop forecasts, spot 
and futures prices declined until by May 6 
the price of July futures had fallen to $0.8340 
per pound. 

“This downward adjustment was brought 
to an end when the Brazilian Government 
announced its new minimum export price of 
$0.87 per pound. The price of green coffee 
in the spot and futures market has remained 
in the neighborhood of Brazil’s minimum 
export price since that date.” 

In the face of rising coffee prices, United 
States importers and roasters commenced 
accumulating coffee stocks by early Decem- 
ber, the report states. It adds: 

“These unseasonable inventory accumuls- 
tions created in the immediate market the 
shortage that the trade expected in the light 
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ber reports of the frost damage, and 

Ot erefiected se cnccusaneiiier high monthly 
imports into the United States from Decem- 
per until March 1954. 
It was during this period of rising coffee 
rices that “Imperfections in the domestic 
viflee market also became apparent,” the 
report states. It continues: 
“The concentrated state of the coffee roast- 
ing industry places considerable power in 
the hands of a few large roasters to influ- 
ence price. 

“Indeed, the changes in the overall pat- 
tern of industry activity appear, during the 
riod studied, to be assignable almost wholly 
to the activities of the five large coffee 
7 meer identifies the five largest roast- 
ers as A. & P., General Foods, Hills Bros., 
standard Brands, and Folger & Co. of Kansas 


O cording to the report, “The increased 
puying and inventory accumulation of these 
and other firms, especially the Nestle Co., 
contributed to and helped sustain the spiral 
in the spot prices of green coffee. 
“accumulations of coffee purchase con- 
tracts and inventories by the large roasters 
after July 1953 were on such a scale, and 
were accomplished with such rapidity, as to 
have been a significant factor in translating 
the expectations of shorter supplies and 
higher prices into an immediate market 
shortage in 1953-54. 

“In particular, the increased purchases by 
General Foods were of startling proportions.” 
The report explains that in a less concen- 
trated industry, “there presumably would 
have been a less extreme reaction to the news 
of the impending shortage.” 

“At least,” it says, “the smaller factors in 
the coffee industry would not have possessed 
sufficient working capital to have bought on 
a comparable scale, and this stimulus to ris- 
ing prices would have been absent.” 

The report states that one of the possible 
consequences of the 9-month coffee price 
spiral “may be an even more concentrated 
domestic coffee industry.” It says that “most 
roasters found their costs mounting faster 
than they were able to advance prices and 
remain competitive with producers of the 
large-selling national brands.” 

The restrictive contract used in futures 
trading on the exchange is described by 
the Commission as “next in importance to 
inadequate crop reports, and the attendant 
expectations they generate, among the basic 
causes of the 1953-54 coffee price spiral.” 

It explains that the “Santos 4 (new) con- 
tract,” as a practical matter, “permits de- 
livery of only those coffees shipped from the 
port of Santos to the port of New York.” 
This amounts, the report says, to about 10 
percent of the coffee consumed annually in 
the United States. 

Since the exchange has provided no effec- 
tive means whereby other coffees can be 
readily substituted for Santos coffee, the 
Teport says the contract is not a useful 
hedging device for the coffee trade. For ex- 
ample, during the months of December 1953 
and January and February 1954, when trad- 
ing on the exchange was unusually heavy, 
only 615 individual accounts traded in coffee 
futures; and only 121 of these accounts 
Tepresented domestic coffee trade interests. 
With the coffee futures market thus un- 
Usually thin and restricted, the report says 
it is “unduly maneuverable and subject to 
Wider price swings under abnormal specu- 
lative and commercial trading than are con- 
sistent with the actual conditions of supply 
and demand.” 

In its findings concerning the New York 
a and Sugar Exchange, the Commission 
“Sudden and unreasonable price fluctua- 
tions intrinsic in @ ‘thin’ market are ampli- 
fied by the failure of the * * * exchange 
to institute safeguards followed by 


regulated exchanges and to vent tradi 
abuses and irregularities. ap ” 
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“Unlike regulated exchanges, no limit is 
Placed on speculative trading so as to re- 
strict the manipulative capacity of specu- 
lative accounts. Moreover, the Exchange 
Control Committee mechanism is inade- 
quate in that it fails to provide adequate 
safeguards for the prevention of manipula- 
tion of prices and the cornering of a com- 
modity.” 

Declaring that the exchange “has failed 
adequately to police its members and en- 
force established trading rules and pro- 
cedures,” the report cites these examples: 

“Condoning the practice among floor 
brokers of exchanging information of a con- 
fidential nature, and thereby violating a 
confidential relationship to the detriment 
of the agent’s principal and other traders 
to whom the information is not made avail- 
able. 

“Permitting ex-pit transactions, 1. e., 
trading off the ring without benefit of public 
outcry, which is a form of bucketing and 
considered an illegal practice on regulated 
exchanges. 

“Condoning ‘pass-outs’ when not per- 
mitted by the rules and failing to take dis- 
ciplinary action against a member for mis- 
using ‘pass-outs.’ 

“Permitting a member to take the other 
side of an order, i. e., to act as an agent 
and principal in the same transaction, with- 
out prior consent in each transaction of the 
party for whom he acts as agent.” 


The report states that the exchange’s rule 
concerning margin requirements is “loosely 
drawn in that speculators can be classified 
under the rules as ‘members of the trade’ 
and hence post lower margins.” It adds: 


“Although margin requirements compare 
favorably with those of regulated exchanges 
in terms of percentage, the facts developed 
raise serious questions as to adequacy of 
margin requirements in view of the sudden 
and unreasonable price fluctuations which 
are inherent in a thin market.” 


The Commission said that it had assigned 
its full resources to the investigation of cof- 
fee prices pursuant to its resolution of Jan- 
uary 26, 1954. It reported that for 4 months 
a team of attorneys, attorney-investigators, 
economists, statisticians, and accountants 
devoted full time to the coffee investigation. 
In addition, the Bureau of the Census as- 
sisted in preliminary machine tabulations, 
and other divisions of the Commission also 
provided assistance and overtime work. 

“Indispensable assistance and consulta- 
tion” have been furnished throughout the 
investigation by the State Department, and 
by the Department of Agriculture, especially 
by members of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority and the Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice. 


(NotEe.—Copies of the text of the summary 
and conclusions are available from the Com- 
mission on request. The full text of the re- 
port is in the hands of the printer, but man- 
uscript copies are available for inspection 
and use in the Commission’s Office of Public 
Information. When printed, the full text of 
the report will be available by purchase from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 





O’Fallon, Ill., Observes 100th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
25, 26, and 27 of this year, the city of 
O'Fallon, in St. Clair County, IL, will 
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conduct a celebration and pageant com- 
memorating its 100th anniversary. 

O'Fallon is a community of more than 
3,000 population. Its history, the man 
for whom it was named, ani its chang- 
ing economy typify the story of the 
growth of the United States. 

The town was named for Col. John 
O'Fallon, a soldier, businessman, real- 
estate owner, and principal developer of 
the railroads in the area. He first came 
to St. Louis after fighting in the War of 
1812, to become an assistant Indian 
agent. 

O'Fallon was established as a railroad 
town, along what was then known as the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad. It is now a 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Later coal fields were discovered and 
O'Fallon was a leading coal producing 
center. The coal mining activity has di- 
minished, and O’Fallon is now princi- 
pally a residential area. It is noted for 
having one of the most extensive of 
small town parks. 

The centennial will open with an old 
timers parade, and the coronation of the 
queen. A 2-day pageant will be pre- 
sented, depicting the history of the 
town, with a completely local talent 
cast. 





The Numbers Game—Part VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from hearings on the 1955 appro- 
priation bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ SecuriIry Pro- 
GRAM AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FIscAL 
1955 APPROPRIATIONS 

(Pt. VI. General Services Administration, De- 
partment of the Navy, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Veterans’ Administration, 
Department of Labor, and Atomic Energy 
Commission) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(From hearings on February 24, 1954) 


Representative Sney R. Yates (Democrat, 
Tllinois): “Mr. Mansure [addressing Edmund 
F. Mansure, Administrator], how many em- 
ployees are there in the General Services 
Administration?” 

Max Medley (Comptroller): “As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, there was a total of 27,607 em- 
ployees.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many dismissals have 
there been to date under the terms of the 
Executive security order?” 

Mr. Mansure: “I would like Mr. Baron 
Shacklette, the Director in charge of the 
Compliance Division, to answer your ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Yates: “TI refer to the present security 
order, No. 10450, Mr. Shacklette.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There have been a total 
of 168 individuals who have either left the 
agency or been terminated under circum- 
stances which involved a security considera- 
tion such as is listed in the Executive order.” 
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Mr. YaTres: “How many of the 168 were Mr. Shacklette: “Who have been involun- 


dismissed for having been members of the 
Communist Party?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Ten individuals either 
left or were dismissed because there was 
an issue of disloyalty in their cases or an 
issue of subversion. I don't know that any 
one individual was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Does your investigation dis- 
close that any one of them was a member 
of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I don’t think so, sir.” 

Representative Norris Corron (Republi- 
can, New Hampshire): “To keep the record 
straight, when you say “have left,” you mean 
they voluntarily resigned while they were 
under tnvestigation; is that what you mean?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Thatis right. Those who 
were not terminated either voluntarily re- 
signed or died or were caught in a reduction 
in force, or something of that nature.” 

Mr. Cotron: “If they died, it would have 
nothing to do——”" 

Mr. Shacklette: “That ts right.” 

Mr. Yates: “You mean, of the 168 there 
is included those who died while the investi- 
gation was going on?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There were 100 termina- 
tions, 50 resignations for their own reasons, 
and 18 separations for other causes, among 
which there would be reduction in force 
and 1 or 2 deaths. I don’t know exactly 
how many.” 

Mr. YaTes: “I don't know that you and I 
are seeing this thing in the same way, Mr. 
Shacklette, for this reason: You said they 
were separated for reductions in force. I 
was under the impression that reductions 
in force were not included within the pur- 
view of the security order. Am I wrong in 
that?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir. You may have 
an individual who is being investigated un- 
der the Executive order, and some disloyalty 
information comes up. Through an entirely 
different operation, a personnel action, that 
individual may be off the payroll because 
of a reduction in force before any positive 
security action can be taken other than the 
imposition of a security restriction.” 

Mr. Medley: “As an example, Mr. YATEs, 
I might have an accounting clerk in my 
office and, because we are trying to cut down 
on our costs we run a reduction in force. 
Let us assume Joe Doakes is being investi- 
gated. However, before the investigation is 
finished, this clerk is separated because of 
®@ general reduction in force.” 

Mr. Yates: “Does this mean, then, with 
respect to the type of employee that you 
specify, Mr. Medley, there is no confirma- 
tion made of the information that would 
cause you to investigate it more carefully if 
he leaves your employment?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “The investigation would 
terminate at that point when he leaves the 
agency. If there was any disloyalty infor- 
mation that had come to our attention and 
the FBI didn’t know about it, we would 
send it to them and to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

“Let me be more specific as to the 10 cases 
of the 168. Three of those cases were in- 
voluntary separations.” 

Mr. YarTes: “After hearing?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir; nof after hear- 
ing. There have been no separations after 
a full hearing to date in GSA. None of them 
has gone the full route as provided in the 
Executive order.” 

Mr. Yates: “None of the employees you 
have separated have asked for a hearing?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There are 2 hearings un- 
derway at present, being set up, but they 
are not included in this 168. The 168 figure 
is the figure of those who have left the 
agency for one reason or another.” 

Mr. YaTes: “Of the 168, there are 10 who 
left because of disloyalty reasons, and of 
the 10 there are 3 who——” 
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tarily separated, and an additional six re- 
signed. Thatis nine. Then there was one in 
this other category who was terminated un- 
der a general reduction in force.” 

Mr. Yates: “Let us go off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates: “That means that you have 
158 separations under the Executive order 
for reasons other than disloyalty?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is the information concern- 
ing such separations given to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for their mdster file?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Yes; they are completely 
advised.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you still give them the in- 
formation in the event there is a resignation 
or a separation prior to completion of your 
investigation?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “You tell the Civil Service 
Commission that this information has come 
to your attention, the employee has been 
separated, and leave it to CSC’s discretion 
whether they want to continue the investiga- 
tion further; is that correct?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Yes; if he were an em- 
ployee of the Civil Service Commission, or 
an employee of the Government, they would 
probably continue the investigation; if not, 
the FBI would be the only people interested.” 

Mr. Mansure: “Congressman Yates, in fair- 
ness to this, I think we should explain that 
because of the type cf employment of some 
of our people in more or less menial jobs— 
and I say that not in any reflection what- 
soever on the work they are doing—we have 
more of a problem of the ordinary police- 
blotter case than many agencies do. Would 
you explain that, Mr. Shacklette?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Well, we have a lot of 
char people in the Public Buildings Service 
laboring force. It is very difficult for the 
personnel offices to recruit people to do this 
work with the rates of pay that they have. 
A large number of those people have arrest 
records. We will say that in any 1 quarter 
we have 100 individuals coming into the 
security operation and going out. We proc- 
ess that many per quarter, individuals who 
are either drunks, narcotic users, ad- 
dicts 

Mr. Mansure: “Numbers operators——” 

Mr. Corron: “You aren’t counting traffic 
violations in that total, are -you?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir. Arson, assault, 
burglary, crimes against the family and chil- 
dren, aggravated disorderly conduct, embez- 
zlement, falsification of Government docu- 
ments, forgery, gambling, homicide, larceny, 
narcotic offenders, robbery, sexual perversion. 
At the end of December we had 17 cases 
of sexual perversion against whom we had 
issued security restrictions. Five rape cases. 
At that time we had 583 individuals in our 
agency in connection with whom we had 
received allegations which would come under 
the President’s Executive order as constitut- 
ing a security risk. 

“Of that number, 144 tnvolved loyalty 
allegations.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many of those were 
cleared?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “They are in process 
now.” 

Mr. Yares: “How long does it take”——— 

Mr. Shacklette: “You see, the General 
Services Administration”—— 


Mr. YatTes: “What happens in a case like 
that, when you get word there is a question 
of loyalty involved? Do you give them a 
copy of their charges? What is the pro- 
cedure?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “A copy of the charges is 
given to the individual.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are they suspended?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “In some cases they are 
suspended; in most cases they are. In a 
very few cases they are not suspended. It is 
up to the operating official. 
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“In the case of an individual tn y, 
quarters, Mr. Mansure might decide Not to 
suspend or to suspend. We have two Cases 
right now that are in the hearing Stage 
Let us take one of those cases. A man wy 
a guard. You know our guards have autho. 
ity to arrest. They carry guns, and there isa 
certain amount of security connecteq with 
their jobs. This chap walked into a policg 
raid uptown here on his off-duty hours, 
was reporting in. He was one of the og. 
lectors of the numbers racket in town. 
had a pocketful of numbers slips and thy 
police picked him up. 

“The Metropolitan Police notified us im. 
mediately and we suspended him immeg. 
ately. Then a statement of charges wy 
given to him. He responded and indicateq 
that he wished a hearing. A hearing wa 
arranged. The hearing was held within thy 
last week, I think, and we are at any mo. 
ment now to get the decision of that board.” 

Mr. Yates: “You listed a fairly complete 
set of crimes. Is any one of those a reason 
for dismissal under the security order” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I think all of them are, 
a.” 

Mr. Yates: “You stated also that ther 
were 144 investigations pending for loyalty 
reasons?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is this outside of the figure 
of 168 that you have given me?” 

Mr. Sh: cklette: “That is right.” 

Mr. Co1rron: “That 168 was security and 
this 144 is loyalty. You have only named 
10 out of the 168’—— 

Mr. Shacklette: “The figure of 168 had 
nothing to do with the figures I am quoting 
now.” 

Mr. Cotton: “I wanted to be sure you were 
straight on the record. You said you had 
168 that had been dismissed for security 
reasons and that 10 of those were on 
grounds ‘of some kind of disloyalty.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.” 

Mr. Cotton: “Now you have said that you 
have pending 144 cases involving disloyalty, 
You mean ‘disloyalty’ and not just ‘secu- 
rity’?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There were 583 involving 
security, of which 144 had a loyalty issue.” 

Mr. Medley: “These are merely allegations; 
is that correct?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “These are allegations re 
ceived; yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is it correct to say, Mr. Shack- 
lette, that the 10 cases that you spoke about 
of dismissals should be added to the 144 as 
combining the total cases involving charges 
of disloyalty, that the 10 are disposed of and 
the 144 are not disposed of?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “They are disposed of as 
of the end of December, and at the end of 
December we were carrying through an in- 
ventory of 144 loyalty cases.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have any of the 144 cases been 
cleared or disposed of yet?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “They must have. I don't 
have that information.” 

Mr. Yates: “Who would have it?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I have it in my files. I 
have to check my records as of now. We as- 
semble these statistics quarterly.” 

Mr. Yates: “Can you furnish for the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. Shacklette: “Would you like to know 
it as of any particular date?” 

Mr. YaTEs: “You have 144 cases pending 
for which you should have the statistics on 
the determination of the cases?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.” 

Mr. Yates: “In other words, what you have 
given me is 10 cases of dismissals for 10y- 
alty?” — 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.” 

Mr. Yares: “You have 144 cases pending. 
Those 144 cases may swell the number of 10 
total, or there may be none at all. I would 
like to know what that total is.” 





























































mr. Shacklette: “Certainly. As of what 


+e9"" 
VO Cages — Mansure: “Shall we take it as of the 
5 Stage end of January or February?” 
1aN Wag wr, ares: “As of the present time. I 
2uthor. asked Mr. Medley as to how many people he 
ere is gemployed. He told me some 27,000.” 
d With bt, Medley: “AS of December 31.” 
+ Pollicg Mr. Yares: “Is that about the number you 
irs, 


have employed at the present time?” 
ne co mr. Medley: “Just about. We can convert 
that figure to January, and then let Mr. 
ghacklette’s figures tie into that date.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Whatever date you say 


you can have.” 
mr. YaTes: “I would like to get the figure 


te. that corresponds to the 2,200 dismissals that 
licateg has been used by some people.” 

ng was ‘Mr, Shacklette: “I can’t give you that be- 
yt. cause I don’t know where those figures came 


from. That is a civil service statistic.” 


soard,” Mr. Corron: “In order that this request 
oo may not hold up the printing of the record, 
on a 


what date would be the most convenient 

date that you could use without undue 
lay?” 

=. Medley: “January 31, 1954.” 

mr. Yates: “All right. That will give me 

‘he complete picture on what the cases have 

been under the security order as of that 
ate?” 

: Mr. Shacklette: “As of that date, yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Thank you. Those are all the 

questions I have.” 

(The information requested follows:) 

“Cases on hand as of Dec. 31, 1953.... 144 

— 

Less cases closed during January 1954: 

(a) Cases in which subject was in- 

voluntarily separated for discipli- 

nary TOA... cnsincsdatcadanwedia 2 

(b) Cases in which subject resigned. 16 

(c) Cases in which subject was sepa- 

rated as a result of routine person- 

nel operations (reductions in force, 


y and 
1amed 


3 had 
1oting 


L Were 
1 had 
vurity 
e on 


t you rotiremenGl) sci kena nimeatecen 21 
yalty, (d) Cases in which favorable adjudi- 

SECs cation WAS MIGG@ss.kc cdc nee 1 
lving TOtAl « nidam cient seal ekcai tine Stakes 40 
sue.” = 
‘ons; Balan. i eee owen 104 


Plus new cases received during January 


Cases on hand as of Jan. 31, 1954_. 111 


bout 

re “Nore.—None of the cases has been 
ges separated on the specific basis of loyalty 
and charges, as provided by section 6 of Executive 


Order 10450.” 

Mr. Mansure: “I want to bring out the 
point that we don’t want this to be indica- 
tive of the whole GSA setup. We do have 
acertain type of personnel where this type 
of thing will arise which other agencies do 
hot have.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is very true.” 

Mr. Mansure: “This is a very small per- 
centage of our whole personnel that we are 
talking about. What I mean is, this situa- 
tion does not run clear throughout our 
operations. It rums in this one phase of 
our operations.” 

Mr. Yates: “But the figures that he is 
giving, that Mr. Medley is giving, is of the 
whole GSA operation. The point you are 
making is that the great preponderance——” 
Mr. Mansure: “This doesn’t honeycomb 
on our whole operation. This runs into one 
small phase of the GSA operation, where this 
keeps arising, on account of the type of 
v8 Personnel we employ. We don’t want to cast 
reflection on all people of GSA, that they are 
doing these things, because they are not.” 


NAVY 

(From hearings on February 24, 1953) 
Representative Harry R. SHEPPaRD, Demo- 
cat, California: “In response to one of my 
colleague's interrogations, relative to unde- 
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sirables, how many have been removed from 
the naval service because of their connec- 
tions, either directly or indirectly, with 
Communist activities, as defined under the 
formula which is applied within the Navy, 
under which you dispense with the services 
of that kind of people?” 

Vice Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr. (Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel): “Mr. SHEPPARD, 
we will supply that information, but I be- 
lieve the number is small.” 

Mr. Sueprarp: “Is there any source within 
the Navy, other than the Bureau of Person- 
nel, which I understand has a pertinent part 
in the removal of persons in the Navy?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Mr. SHEpparp, as Chief 
of Naval Personnel, I am the Secretary's alter 
ego in personnel matters.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “What I am trying to es- 
tablish here is whether the records—as you 
are representing the Bureau of Personnel, 
where security risks are involved—whether 
the record would be available within your 
department?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

Mr. SuHepparp: “Then you could have that 
information?” 

Admiral Holloway: “I do. 
information.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Have you been called upon 
heretofore to provide figures to any source 
of Government?” 

Admiral Holloway: “No.” 

Mr. SHEpraRD: “Will you be good enough 
to supply that information for the record 
at this point?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

Mr. SuHepparp: “At some later date but be- 
fore the record is closed?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“Since 1950, 21 officers and 4 enlisted men 
have been discharged or resigned from the 
naval service under other than honorable 
conditions because of connections with Com- 
munist activities.” 

On February 24 and March 15, 16, and 18, 
1954, the committee discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Navy the problems of 
screening naval personnel. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
(From hearings of February 26, 1954) 


Representative StpNEY R. YaTes (Demo- 
crat, of Dilinois): “How many dismissals oc- 
curred under Executive order known as 
10450?” 

Albert M. Cole (Administrator): “There 
have been 11 suspensions and in addition 4 
have resigned after charges by the security 
officer.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have there been any dismis- 
sals as such? You say 11 suspensions.” 

Mr. Cole: “No.” 

Mr. YATEs: “When you say 11 ~*:spensions, 
does that mean that the hearings are still 
going on in the 11 cases?” 

Mr. Cole: “In nine of the cases.” 

Mr. Yates: “What about the other two?” 

Mr. Cole: “One resigned and one has been 
restored.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is the resignation of the 1 
that resigned included in the 4 resignations 
that you spoke of, or is it in addition?” 

Mr. Cole: “In addition.” 

Mr. Yates: “In connection with the resig- 
nations and the suspensions, were any of 
those suspended, or those resigned, members 
of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Cole: “That I do not know. 
those cases involved loyalty.” 

Mr. Yates: “Seven of the fifteen?” 

Mr. Cole: “Seven of the eleven.” 

Mr. Yates: “Involved loyalty?” 

Mr. Cole: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “Apart from those cases, have 
all of your security checks been completed?” 

Mr. Cole: “No, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are they still going on?” 

Mr. Cole: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many checks have been 
completed?” 
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John M. Frantz (Director, Budget and Or- 
ganization Staff): “As of December 31 we 
have had completed 61 full field investiga- 
tions and have 31 pending.” 

Mr. Yates: “You now have 31 full field in- 
vestigations pending?” 

Mr. Frantz: “Correct.” 

Mr. YaTgs: “Does this mean that you have 
gone through all of your employees to the 
point where you feel these are all the field 
investigations that will be required?” 

Mr. Frantz: “No, sir. Those are the full 
field investigations that have been requested 
so far in connection with sensitive positions. 
There will be additional ones.” 

Mr. YaTEs: “How many employees have you 
examined out of 11,000?” 

Mr. Frantz: “The figures that I gave you 
were for the full field investigations. In 
addition to that there have been so-called 
national agency checks, which is a more 
abbreviated form of investigation—the num- 
ber is 292 for the national agency checks 
which have been completed, and 112 pend- 
ing.” 

Mr. Yates: “Of the 11,000?” 

Mr. Frantz: “That is correct.” 

Mr. Yates. “You have done very little then 
relatively.” 

Representative JoHN PHILuIPs, Republican, 
of California: “Just getting started.” 

Mr. Frantz: “We do not have 11,000 cases 
to handle A 

Mr. Yates: “Have all the 11,000 been 
checked previously? Have all undergone the 
FBI fingerprint check?” 

Mr. Frantz: “No. All of the 11,000 have 
been subjected to such checks as were re- 
quired at the time. That has been done over 
the past several years.” 

Mr. YatTss: “That is on the same basis as 
the employees of other agencies?” 

Mr. Frantz: “That is right.” 

Mr. Yates: “In connection with the checks 
of those employees, you have just this num- 
ber of full field investigations that you testi- 
fied to?” 

Mr. Frantz: “That is correct.” 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(Prom hearings on 3d supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1954, on March 1, 1954) 


Representative SIpNEy R. Yates, Democrat, 
of Illinois: “Mr. Stirling [addressing H. V. 
Stirling, Deputy Administrator], I wonder 
whether you could provide for the record in 
the hearing on your request for funds for 
the fiscal year 1955 the number of dismissals 
that took place in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Stirling: “We do not have a break- 
down.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you have a breakdown of 
the number found to be members of the 
Communist Party?” 

Mr. Stirling: “I do not think so. 
not have those records.” 

Mr. Yates: “Who would have them?” 

Mr. Stirling: “The regional offices and the 
hospitals have the records.” 

Mr. Yates: “Every other 
them.” 

Mr. Stirling: “We will do everything in 
our power to provide it.” 

Mr. YaTes: “We would like to have the fig- 
ures showing a breakdown of dismissals of 
those who were dismissed for being members 
of the Communist Party, if any, and those 
dismissed for loyalty reasons.” 

Mr. Stirling: “Yes, sir.” 

(The following information was submitted 
later: ) 

“This information its submitted in response 
to Congressman Yates’ request to Mr. Stir- 
ling during hearings on the third supple- 
mental appropriaion bill, 1954, that we pro- 
vide for the record in the original hearing 
on the 1955 request the number of dismissals 
from the Veterans’ Administration under 
Executive Order 10450. 

“The following VA security figures have 
been extracted from a table of overall gov- 
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ernmental security figures presented by Mr. 
Philip Young, Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on March 
2, 1954, in connection with his testimony 
pertaining to the administration of Execu- 
tive Order 10450. 

“Termination for information under 


DS (BR se caciaeecineewncwcecowsensene 92 
Resignations with security informa- 

tion Genber B (0) . nnoccccnceecccsce 210 
Number under 8 (a) 2 to 8..-.-.----.. 45 
Number of sex perversion.__..------. 21 
Number of felonies and misde- 

IE on thintnatinmiititiiainnietnnint 160 
Number of all others under 8 (a).--- 76” 


This statement was included in hearings 
on the appropriation bill for 1955, page 1036. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(Prom hearings on March 2, 1954) 


Representative Joun E. Focarty (Demo- 
crat, Rhode Islands): “Mr. Secretary [ad- 
dressing James P. Mitchell, Secretary], I do 
not know whether you can answer this or 
not, but since January of 1953, how many 
Communists have been fired by the Depart- 
ment of Labor?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Well, since May 28 of 
1953, which was the effective date of the 
President’s security order, to January 1, 1954, 
there were two employees removed whose 
files contained unfavorable information un- 
der the standards set in section 8a of the 
Executive Order 10450. Both of these cases 
involved falsification of application and were 
handled under the regular civil-service pro- 
cedure. 

“During that same period, that is May 28 
through January 1, 15 employees regarding 
whom there was some unfavorable informa- 
tion resigned before any determination— 
favorable or otherwise—was made in their 
cases. 

“In addition, in the period from January 
20 to May 28, 1953—that was before the 
Executive order—three employees were re- 
moved for falsification of application. Two 
other employees with questionable records 
resigned before a final determination was 
made in their cases. 

“That is the whole story on the operation 
of the President’s security order since May 
28, 1953.” 

Mr. Focarty: “I think that is a pretty good 
record for the Department of Labor. I think 
the Department of Labor has always had a 
good record as far as that is concerned.” 

Representative Frep E. Bussey (Repub- 
lican, Illinois): “May I concur in the judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Rhode Island.” 

(Omission.) 

Representative ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 
(Democrat, New Mexico): “You mentioned 
that 15 employees resigned against whom 
there was some unfavorable information.” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: “You don’t mean to inti- 
mate, do you, that they resigned because of 
unfavorable information?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Well, there was un- 
favorable information in their record. How 
many of them resigned because there was 
information in the record I don’t know.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: “Would you say that they 
knew about the information?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “I believe that most 
of them did; yes, sir.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: “So the inference is then 
that they might have resigned because of 
that?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “That is the infer- 
ence; yes, sir.” 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(From hearings on March 8 and 10, 1954) 

Excerpt from a general statement by Lewis 
L. Strauss (Chairman): “The cost of secu- 
rity investigations which must be performed 
for AEC by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is strong- 
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ly influenced by the volume of construction 
to be performed and the operation of new 
production facilities. The transfer of cleared 
personnel among projects and the reinstate- 
ment of previously cleared personnel has per- 
mitted us to reduce the number of security 
investigations we expected this year. The 
cost of investigations required next year is 
expected to be still lower.” 

On March 10 the fcllowing discussion took 

lace: 

. Representative Smney R. Yates (Democrat, 
Illinois): “How many employees have been 
dismissed under Executive Security Order 
10450?” 

K. D. Nichols (General Manager) : “One has 
resigned.” 

Mr. Yates: “When you say ‘resigned,’ you 
mean resigned as the result of charges placed 
against him?” 

Mr. Nichols: “After proceedings had been 
initiated.” 

Mr. Yates: “Was it because of a loyalty 
case?” 

Representative JoHN Puruurs (Republi- 
can, California): “Will you accept my usual 
amendment there and use the words ‘security 
risk’?” 

Mr. Yates: “I am using the word that was 
used in the Senate.” 

Mr. Nichols: “May I defer the answer to 
that question until I find the item here?” 

Mr. YATEs: “Yes, surely. Are ail of your 
employees given full and complete investiga- 
tion before you hire them?” 

Mr. Nichols: “We do give them, and so 
far as we can, full and complete investiga- 
tion before we hire them. 

“However, there are cases where we have 
been allowed to grant emergency clearance, 
and that is done after a file check with local 
police, the FBI, and everything of that kind. 
Where they give you favorable results and 
everything in the file and their record on the 
face of it looks good we give emergency clear- 
ance, but we are trying to keep that to the 
minimum and for our normal employment 
have the full Agency check, either by the 
FBI or Civil Service prior to employment.” 

Mr. Yates: “Even with respect to those 
employees who are employed before the full 
check is made do you subsequently complete 
the check on them?” 

Mr. Nichols: “Yes. 
complete the check.” 

Mr. Yates: “After they are employed?” 

Mr. Nichols: “Yes; after they are em- 
ployed. I have this data you are asking for, 
Mr. Yates.” 

Mr. Yates: “Fine.” 

Mr. Nichols: “I have data here, and this is 
from the issuance of Executive Order No. 
10450 up to this date, March 6, 1954, and 
security-clearance review by AEC discloses 
derogatory information sufficiently serious to 
require additional proceeding in 9 cases 
under the Executive order and the order of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. They are 
quite similar. Whether we°are proceeding 
under one or the other it is difficult to state. 

“The status of these cases is as follows: 

“(a) Cases now in the initial stage of ad- 
ministrative review, two. 

“(b) Cases about which hearings are now 
in process. 

“(c) Case in which clearance was sus- 
pended and hearing authorized, one. 

“(a) Cases now in the initial stage of ad- 
ministrative review, two. 

“(e) Cases in which clearances were re- 
affirmed without hearing—that means after 
we made a review of some question—two. 

“Now, the case in which clearance was sus- 
pended and the hearing authorized, that one 
case was & loyalty case, and also the last one 
where we reaffirmed without hearing it was 
@ loyalty implication, as distinguished from 
these other factors.” 

Mr. Puiiips: “This committee has been 
trying to get Mr. Yares to use the words 
‘security risk.’ ” 


In other words, we 
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Mr. Nichols: “Hhat is a better term.” 

Mr. Puituips: “He wishes to use the wor 
‘loyalty case.’” ds, 

Mr. Yates: “In my opinion the ter 
rity risk’ carries a derogatory meaning ; 
terms of loyalty. I think you have to use 7 
better term.” s 

Mr. Puuuirs: “I do not think they do an 
more.” 7 

Mr. Nichols: “I am using ‘loyalty’ here 
distinguished from sex cases, and so hime 

Mr. Yates: “Were any of those employees 
about whom you have just testifieg members 
of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Nichols: “I do not know, but I do not 
believe they were. I do not know, | am 
familiar with some of them, but I do not 
think they were.” 


™ ‘secu. 





The Numbers Game—Part VIII 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following excerpts from 
hearings on the 1955 appropriation bills: 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION oF 

THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY Procram 

AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE on 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE oF Repre- 

SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 1955 

APPROPRIATIONS 


(P. VIII. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Board, Railroad Retirement Board, and 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION BOARD 
(From Hearings on March 11, 1954) 


Excerpt from general statement by Whitley 
P. McCoy, Director: 

“The committee will be interested to know 
that I have designated all mediators, regional 
directors, and national office staff positions 
as ‘sensitive positions’ within the meaning 
of the President’s security program, in order 
that we may be assured of the loyalty and 
suitability of our employees. The designa- 
tion of a position as sensitive requires the 
investigation of an employee’s former and 
present activities and associations by an- 
other agency of the Government, for which 
a charge is made against our appropriation. 
Our present budget did not anticipate this 
expense. However, I have authorized some 
investigations this fiscal year and if further 
savings permit will authorize still more this 
year. You will note that our 1955 budget 
includes provision for completing this work.” 

(Omission.) 

Representative Frep E. Bussey (Republl- 
can, Illinois): “The first sentence in the last 
paragraph on page — is 1s follows: 

“The committee will be interested to know 
that I have designated all mediators, re- 
gional directors, and national office staf 
positions as ‘sensitive positions’ within the 
meaning of the President's security program, 
in order that we may be assured of the loy- 
alty and suitability of our employees. 

“Then skipping one sentence, you say: 

“However, I have authorized some invest! 
gations this fiscal year and if further savings 
permit will authorize still more this year. 

“How many investigations have you au- 
thorized, Mr. McCoy?” 

L. E. Eady (Director, Administrative Man- 
agement ): “One hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. McCoy: “We have effected considerable 
economies this year, so we did have a litue 
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more money for starting more of those this 
oat than we had at first thought we might. 
_ ¢ are getting through with it just as fast as 
gecan. Whether we can get them all started 
this fiscal year depends on what happens in 
the general labor-management relations field. 
if we should have an upsurge of disputes and 
strikes, that took more of our money than 
they are taking right now, we would find our- 
selves short for this sort of thing.” 

Mr. Bussey: “I was especially interested 
in this one sentence: 

“J have authorized some investigations this 

fiscal year, and if further savings permit, 
will authorize still more this year. 
“what other activities are there that in 
your estimation are more important than 
seeing that this job is completed and done 
in a correct manner?” 

Mr. McCoy: “That is a rather difficult 
question to answer, I will have to admit, 
Congressman. I think the subject is tre- 
mendously important, but at the same 
j e'——- 
a4 Bussey: “In other words, you are not 
trying to minimize the importance of this 
by any means?” 

“Mr. McCoy: “No, sir; I think it is tre- 
mendously important. As a matter of fact, 
I personally, since I took office, took it on 
myself to make all these jobs sensitive. 
They were not sensitive when I took office. 
I changed it because I saw the importance 
of it.” 

{Omission.] 

Mr. Bussey: “For the record, would you 
give the committee what your up-to-date 
situation is in regard to your security in- 
vestigations and actions resulting from 
them?” 

Mr. McCoy: “Mr. Eady has prepared a tab- 
ulation of that. Have you got copies for 
each member of the committee. Mr. Eady?” 
Mr. Havy: “Unfortunately, I do not have.” 
Mr. McCoy: “Give it to the chairman and 
he can pass it along.” 

Mr. BusBey: “I have no questions on it. I 
merely wanted it for the record, Mr. McCoy, 
because we are asking the same of all the 
agencies that come before the committee. 
“Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice—Status of employee-security program, 
Mar. 8, 1954 

“I. The evaluation of full field cases: 
Number of Executive Order 9835 
cases on hand May 28, 1953, 

for review under Executive Or- 


Gar. SU diet neers oe cinerea 9 

Number of Executive Order 10450 
case reports received_........ 30 
Total cases for review_..--. 39 
oS 

Disposition of cases: 

Number of cages closed, satis- 
TUNER abi ctlaiistintasselsrecpaierm indie 23 

Number of cases closed by res- 
RepUR i a ere 7 


Number of cases pending review. 8 
Number of cases, further action 


POUT iaiiiatireratesinnsiisttiominne 1 
Fs inceechanennom 39 
——— 
“Ii. Status of program: 
Number of positions designated 
sensitive in FMCS-..-...--.-- 268 


Number of full field investiga- 
tions completed or in process. 122 
Number of sensitive cases not 
scheduled because funds not 
RVERER ‘Ghia swiiensecasdunis 146” 


Mr. McCoy: “If I may be indulged in a lit- 
tle bragging, I think I have done a pretty 
g00d job on this security program up to date. 
We do not have very many employees, and 
there is no reason to think that any great 
humber would be of questionable loyalty. 
We have had some resignations because of 
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the attitude that I have taken. These resig- 
nations have not been because we had any- 
thing on them, but simply because there was 
enough there to cause an investigation, and 
rather than face the investigation, some peo- 
ple have resigned. I really think we have 
«one a good job.” 

Mr. Busrey: “I am glad to know that. I 
might say that the fact that I am not bring- 
ing up any new cases at this time indicates 
that your statement, in all probability, is 
true. In this committee I have had occa- 
sion to bring up a few situations. It has 
taken time, but in the final analysis they 
have been separated from the service one way 


or another. I have not been wrong on one 
yet.” 
[Omission.] 


Representative JoHNn E. Focarty (Democrat, 
of Rhode Island) : “Regarding the disposition 
of cases investigated under the security pro- 
gram—‘number of cases closed, satisfactory, 
23." What does satisfactory mean?” 

Mr. McCoy: “It means that we reviewed 
the records and found no reason to suspect 
@ man’s loyalty.” 

Mr. Focarty: “Number of cases closed by 
resignation, 7. What about those 7?” 

Mr. McCoy: “Those were men whose old 
loyalty files we had pulled out to re-review 
to see whether there was any reason why 
we should take different action from what 
had been taken previously in view of the 
different security program that we now have 
under President Eisenhower from what they 
had under the old program. When the man 
involved learned that he was up for review 
and might be in trouble, sometimes he re- 
signed.” 

Mr. Fogarty: “You do not know for what 
reason ?’’ 

Mr. McCoy: “I do not know whether he 
Was ruilty”—— 

Mr. Focarty: “You do not know whether 
it was for immoral] purposes or false affidavits 
or what? You do not know that?” 

Mr. McCoy: “No, sir. They were mostly 
questionable associations, I think I can say 
that. Is that not true, Mr. Eady?” 

Mr. Eady: “Yes.” 

Mr. Focarty: “You have eight pending re- 
view now?” 

Mr. McCoy: “Yes, sir. That Just means tn 
the case of our field examinations, which 
are going on now, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or the FBI is feeding us reports.” 

Mr. Focarty: “ ‘Number of cases, further 
action pending.’ What does that mean?” 

Mr. McCoy: “That is a man who has been 
suspended and who has filed an appeal no- 
tice and I will have to make a decision as 
to whether the suspension should stand or 
be set aside. If I rule that the suspension 
was justified and—then he is either out or 
he takes an appeal.” 

Mr. Focarty: “Do you think he is a Com- 
munist?”’ 

Mr. McCoy: “I hesitate to express an opin- 
fon on the merits of that case, because the 
appeal is pending before me now.” 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
(From hearings on March 11, 1954) 


Representative Frep E. BusBey (Republi- 
can, of Illinois): “Mr. Kelly (addressing Col. 
Raymond J. Kelly, chairman), what has the 
Board done under the new security order? 
I presume you have a statement like the 
Department of Labor had on the situation.” 

Mr. Kelly: “I received just today this 
statement which came from our personnel 
security officer to the Chief Executive Officer. 
A copy was given us this morning. I think 
the whole thing should probably go in 
the record. It is very brief and I can read 
it if you wish. 

“‘All sensitive positions have been cleared 
by full field investigations except the two 
secretarial jobs recently established by the 
Board. The action necessary to these clear- 
ances has been initiated. All new employees, 
except those whose appointments were for 
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less than 90 days and certain other jobs 
such as national reporting officers and rail- 
road claims agents, have been investigated 
in accordance with the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, as amended. At the start 
of the program, May 12, 1953, we had on 
our rolis 12 employees who had been inves- 
tigated and cleared under Executive Order 
9835. These cases have been reviewed and, 
with one exception, have been disposed of 
either through clearance or preferring of 
charges. Charges are outstanding against 
two of these people. In addition to those 
cases mentioned above, from May 12, 1953, to 
the present, we have taken adverse action 
under Executive Order 10450 as follows: ~ 

“*One employee resigned while charges 
were being prepared—loyalty. Two em- 
ployees resigned prior to evaluation of files 
which contained adverse information—ar- 
rest records not shown on application for 
employment. One employee who resigned 
prior to evaluation of file which contained 
adverse information—immorality.’ ” 

Mr. BusBEy: “That takes care of all in- 
vestigations in the Railroad Retirement 
Board?” 

Frank J. McKenna (Chief Executive Offi- 
cer): “Except one. There is one case which 
we still have subject to review. We just have 
not gotten to it.” 

Representative Jonn E. Focarty, (Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island): “Mr. Chairman, you 
have been on the job now since September.” 

Mr. Kelly: “September 1, 1953.” 

Mr. FocarTy: “I do not think I have any 
questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the statement submitted by the Chairman 
and the Board speaks very well for your 
work this fiscal year that we are operating 
in. I want to go along with the chairman; 
I think the savings that have been made by 
the Board should be commended. I think 
you are doing a good job.” 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 


(From hearings on March 23 and 26 and 
May 18, 1954) 


Representative Frep E. Bussey (Republi- 
can, Illinois): “Mrs. Secretary [addressing 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary], I think it is 
customary this year for each of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as they appear before subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to give 
a statement of the situation under Executive 
Order 10450, about which there has been so 
much discussion in the papers. What are 
the facts concerning the situation in your 
Department?” 

Nelson A. Rockefeller (Under Secretary): 
“We can submit that information.” 

Secretary Hopsy: “Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize for not having it here, but I can get it 
and submit it for the record.” 

Mr. Bussry: “I have not seen any figures 
except those that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 11, 1954, for the period 
ending December 31, 1953. There seems to 
be some discrepancy in those figures because 
they had a statement to the effect that 11 
had been fired and 67 had resigned, making 
a total of 78. Then they had another list 
showing that there had been 27 subversives 
eliminated from the Department, 12 sex 
deviates, 34 for felonies or misdemeanors, 
and 32 for other unfavorable information. 

“One set of figures totals up to 78 and the 
other totals up to 105. What is the correct 
situation as far as your Department is 
concerned?” 

Secretary Hobby: “Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to the numbers, I do not know where they 
come from—whether they came from our 
Office or the Civil Service Commission—but 
as of almost any date you can get a different 
figure.” 

Mr. Bussey: “Well, this article was for the 
period ending December 31, 1953.” 

Secretary Hobby: “Could I see that, because 
I am eye-minded, sir.” 
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Mr. Bussey: “Surely.” 


Mr. Rockefeller: “We can have the infor- 


mation up here very shortly.” 

“(The matter referred to appears begin- 
ning at p. 101.)” 

| Omission. ] 

Mr. Busser: “Mrs. Secretary, I desire to 
explore briefly the situation as it exists in 
your security office. The other day I asked 
for some figures which you were preparing.” 

Secretary Hobby: “I have them here, sir, 
and I will submit them for the record.” 

Mr. Bussey: “We will insert them in the 
record at this point.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


“7. SECURITY ACTIONS UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10450—MAY 28-DEC. 31, 1953 


“A. Total number of suspensions ef- 
fected for security reasons un- 
der Public Law 733 and Executive 
Order 10450 during reporting 
period (category I, 2)---------- 2 

“B. Total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information 
coming to the Department’s at- 
tention which falls within the 
purview of sec. 8 (a) of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, regardless of 
whether the termination was ef- 
fected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures (category I, 
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“C. Resignations before security deter- 

mination completed; 

“1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion (category I, 23; category 
Bee OO) onan ase nqeentusn oer 67 

“2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of resigna- 
tion but in each case the in- 
vestigation resulted in un- 
favorable reports based on 
criteria outlined in sec. 8 
(a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category II, 16) -----. 16 

“D. Other separations (except resigna- 

tions) before security deter- 
mination completed: * 

“1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450 (cate- 
gory I, 37; category II,2)_.. 39 

“2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of separation 
but in each case the inves- 
tigation resulted in unfa- 
vorable reports based on 





criteria outlined in _ sec. 

8 (a) of Executive Order 

10450 (category I, 1; cate- 

Ooty FE, 20) wacctincocnunee oa 
PR cht ccnnaitn cette 147” 


“! Includes 1 termination directed by Civil 
Service Commission 

“2 Separations include retirements, reduc- 
tions-in-force, abandonment of position, ex- 
piration of appointment, etc.” 

“CATEGORY I 

“Category I refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating in 
various degrees subversive activities, sub- 
versive associations, or membership in sub- 
versive organizations. 

“CATEGORY II 

“Category II refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating any 
other type, or types, of derogatory informa- 
tion falling within the purview of Executive 
Order 10450 which established security re- 
quirements for Government employment. 

“Category II includes: (1) Any behavior, 
activities, or associations which tend to show 
that the individual is not reliable or trust- 
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worthy; (2) any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions, falsifications, or omissions of material 
facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an ad- 
judication of insanity, or treatment for seri- 
ous mental or neurological disorder without 
satisfactory evidence of cure; (5) any facts 
which furnish reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected to coercion, in- 
fluence, or pressure which may cause him 
to act contrary to the best interests of the 
national security.” 

Secretary Hobby: “Mr. Chairman, would 
you like me at this time to bring the Director 
of the Office of Security in? 

“He is here if you need him.” 

Mr. Bussey: “No; I thought I would wait 
and go into this in detail when we hold 
hearings on the budget for your office, of 
which the Office of Security is.a part.” 

Secretary Hobby: “All right, sir.” 

Mr. Bussey: “I do not propose to go into 
the details of the Office this morning at all, 
but I think it might be interesting, Mr. 
Rockefeller, if you would explain for the 
record what I think has been guessed about 
and misrepresented around the city in the 
press; that is, the probable reason why the 
various departments are releasing their fig- 
ures as they come before the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I am 
referring now to the request I made of the 
Security Office for certain information, out 
of which a conference developed, and a 
policy was laid down for all the departments 
of Government on this matter. 

“Would you state briefly just what the 
situation was, and what has developed, which 
I think has been a good thing for everyone?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “Well, Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, the President from the very be- 
ginning and all the members of the Cabinet 
have been deéply concerned to protect the 
individuals who are involved either as 
security risks, or people concerning whom 
there might be some suspicion as to their 
security problems. 

“They have been desirous to protect these 
people from having any unjust allegations 
made that might get in the press, or might 
get out around the Government, which 
might unfairly hurt their reputations, and 
future opportunities for employment.” 

Mr. Bussey. “I will subscribe to that.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “This whole thing is such 
a serious question and such a difficult one to 
deal with that they have leaned over back- 
ward to watch out for the interests and the 
rights of individuals. 

“Actually, as a background to the issu- 
ance of the new security order under which 
the action was taken, which was presented 
to you by the Secretary in this memorandum, 
each department then proceeded to set up 
their own regulations which were designed 
to carry out that order in the departments. 

“The action which is reported here is the 
evidence of the program carried out in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under the Secretary’s leadership. 

“The President had given some overall 
figures, and then you asked, in connection 
with the study for our department to release 
to you in the breakdown of our programs, and 
the reasons for the programs in HEW. 

“That immediately raised the question as 
to what information should be given out 
which (1) would not in any way do what I 
said in the beginning—that is, jeopardize 
the rights of individuals involved—or (2) 
prejudice them, and which would set a 
pattern or precedent for other departments 
where we might take some action in our 
case which would be perfectly simple, and 
which would be in no way prejudicial to the 
interest of anyone, but which in another 
department without our knowledge might 
set a pattern or a precedent which could be 
very embarassing to them, and their people, 
because of an entirely different situation. 
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“Therefore, your request was Giscusseq 
with the central authorities in Government 
and as it was a very logical one and a very 
reasonable one, a procedure was developed 
and a standard pattern was developed on the 
basis on which information was then made 
available to the various committees, on re. 
quest, and the departments were then per. 
mitted to give it out within that framework 
for public knowledge.” 

Mr. Bussey. “I may say, for the record 
that I have given strict instructions to the 
Appropriation Committee staff that, in any 
checking which they do, they are, under no 
conditions, to ask for anything in the per- 
sonnel files which is of a confidential ng. 
ture.” 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. “I would like to say for 
the record that the Secretary is very appre. 
ciative of the way in which you handleq 
this matter, and in the way your staff rep- 
resentatives handled it. They were most 
considerate and helpful throughout.” 

Representative JoHN E. FoGarty (Demo. 
crat, Rhode Island) had previously submit. 
ted to the Department several questions cop. 
cerning the security program, and Secretary 
Hobby presented written replies which were 
inserted in the record of March 26. Relevant 
excerpts follow: 

“QUESTION 


“How many of the 78 security risks con- 
tained in the Civil Service Commission's 
breakdown for your Department were per- 
sons hired by the previous administration? 

“(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired 
while you were in office? 

“(b) Were all of the 78 removed under the 
provisions of Executive Order 10450? 

“(c) Were all of the 27 listed as subversives 
removed under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10450? 

“(d) Were security determinations made 
in all of the 78 cases? 


“ANSWER 


“Inasmuch as our personnel files were 
maintained on a decentralized basis we do 
not have complete records readily availabie 
in our central files as to the exact date of 
hiring in each individual case. The person- 
nel files in which this type of information is 
recorded are located in scattered personnel 
offices throughout the country, and it is 
therefore necessary to communicate with 
these various personnel offices to secure the 
requested data. 

“Questions 4, and 4a, will therefore be 
answered just as soon as we are able to 
obtain this type of information.” 

(The information will be found beginning 
on p. 785.) 

“(b) The 78 figure includes terminations 
effected because of information coming to 
the Department’s attention which falls with- 
in the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450 regardless of whether the ter- 
mination was effected under Public Law 733 
or by other procedures and also includes 
resignations which occurred before the secu- 
rity determination was completed when the 
file contained unfavorable information under 
section 8 (a) of the order. 

“(c) The same situation as in 4b above 
applies to the 27 whose files contained infor- 
mation indicating in various degrees sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 

“(d) As noted above, the 78 figure includes 
resignations which occurred before the secu- 
rity determination was completed. In each 
case the file contained unfavorable informa- 
tion under section 8 (a) of the order. 


“QUESTION 


“How many cases did you report to the 
Civil Service Commission as your portion of 
the 1,456 security risk figure released on 
October 23, 1953? 

“(a) Were all of these cases counted in 
your subsequent report of 78? 

“(b) Were any of these 
hired while you were in office? 
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Usseq “ Were all of the removed under 
(¢) sions of Executive Order 10450? 


m 
a ea) Were all of these persons listed as 
loped subversives removed under the provisions of 
D the gxecutive Order 10450? 


“(e) Were security determinations made 
in all of the cases? 
“ANSWER 


“tn accordance with established procedure, 
partment notifies the Civil Service 
Commission of action taken on each security 
investigation. This notification is supplied 
to the Civil Service Commission on a form 
supplied by that agency. 

“The only agency-by-agency breakdown 
that is available is the breakdown released 
py the Civil Service Commission in March 
1954, which is referred to in question 4 above. 
Therefore, nO separate statistics are available 
to this Department as to the items listed 
under question 5. 

“QUESTION 


“How many of the 27 subversive cases 
credited to you by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were actually fired by your agency? 
“(a) For what reasons were these people 
ed? 

as Would any of these people have been 
cleared of the subversives charge had they 
been aware that such charges existed in their 
files and had exercised their right of appeal? 
“(c) In other words—was the derogatory 
information of a subversive nature strong 
enough to have fired the employee through 
the channels of Executive Order 19450? 


“ANSWER 


“The total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information coming to the 
Department’s attention which falls within 
the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450 regardless of whether the termi- 
nation was effected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures during the period from 
May 28, 1953, to December 31, 1953, was 12. 
The figure of 12, includes 1 termination di- 
rected by the Civil Service Commission, 
which was not listed in the release by the 
Civil Service Commission in March 1954. Of 
the above total, the files of five contained 
information indicating in various degrees 
subversive activities, subversive assocations, 
or membership in subversive organizations. 
“(a) The above terminations were effected 
because of information coming to the De- 
partment’s attention which falls within the 
purview of section 8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450, 

“(b) and (c) The files of 27 contained in- 
formation indicating in various degrees sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 
With respect to those who resigned before 
final security determination was completed, 
the derogatory information relating to the 
above matters would necessarily have had to 
be evaluated before a positive determination 
could have been made as to the necessity 
for suspension of the employee in the in- 
terests of the national security. 


“QUESTION 


“Have you sent any cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution? 


“ANSWER 


“Cases involving a possible violation of 
Federal statutes are being reported directly 
to the Federal investigative agency which 
has investigative jurisdiction over the Fed- 
eral statute involved. No separate statistics 
have been maintained on the number of 
cases so reported since the further investiga- 
tion conducted as to possible criminal prose- 
cution is entirely handled by the agency hav- 
ing investigative jurisdiction.” 

On May 18 the committee again consid- 
ered the subject of the number of security 
tisks in the Department: 

Mr. Bussey: “During the opening state- 
Ment of the Secretary before the committee 
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there were certain questions asked as to the 
results of investigations regarding security, 
loyal, and so forth, and certain information 
was furnished at that time. Has there been 
any appreciable change in the figures or sta- 
tistics since then?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “If I am correct, the 
chairman is referring to questions Mr. Focar- 
TY asked?” 

Mr. Bussey: “Mr. Focarty and myself, too, 
both asked some questions, and he submitted 
a list of questions.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “That related to the 
original figures given out by the Govern- 
ment and Civil Service; is that not correct?” 

Mr. FoGartTy: “Yes.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “‘To tell you the honest 
truth, I cannot tell you what date those were. 
Did those run to the end of the year, or cur- 
rently? I have forgotten what the dates 
were.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rockefeller: “‘They ran to the first of 
the year. 

“I think the total, according to what Mr. 
Schmidt said, that was given to you was May 
28 to December 31, 1953, and the total was 
147.” 

Mr. Bussey: “What changes have taken 
place since that?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “To that should be added 
91 actions.” 

Mr. Bussey: “I think it might be well at 
this point in the hearing to revise this table 
tha’, was put in back at the t'me the Secre-. 
tary appeared and bring this up to date 
showing all the actions.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “Giving the totals?” 

Mr. BusBEY: “Yes.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “That would be 238, with 
the same breakdown.” 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
“TJ. SECURITY ACTIONS ‘UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10450, MAY 28, 1953, THROUGH APR, 30, 
1954 


(a) Total number of suspensions ef- 
fected for security reasons under 
Public Law 733 and Executive 
Order 10450 during reporting 
period (category I, 13)-.-..-.-. 13 

(b) ‘Total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information 
coming to the Department’s at- 
tention which falls within the 
purview of sec. 8 (a) of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, regardless of 
whether the termination was ef- 
fected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures (category I, 
10; category If, 19).......--.. 

(c) Resignations before security de- 

termination completed: 

1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of 
Executive Order 10450 (cat- 
egory I, 37; category II, 
SO) ciethnnamsegtan tiation mon 96 

2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of resigna- 
tion but in each case the 
investigation resulted in 
unfavorable reports based 
on criteria outlined in sec. 

8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category II, 25)_._.. 25 
(d) Other separations (except resig- 
nations) before security de- 
termination completed: 

1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of 


129 


Executive Order 10450 
category I, 53; category 
Th, QD) cciapttin tt idantinas< » se 


“1 Includes 1 termination directed by Civil 
Service Commission.” 
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2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of separa- 
tion but in each case the 
investigation resulted in 
unfavorable reports based 
on criteria outlined in sec. 
8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category I, 1; cate- 


GUNS ee! DP Getic ettnnnig units 17 
(Separations include retire- 
ments, reductions in force, 


abandonment of position, ex- 
piration of appointment; etc.) 





- 238" 
“CATEGORY I 


“Category I refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating in 
various degrees subversive activities, sub- 
versive associations, or membership in sub- 
versive organizations. 

“CATEGORY IT 

“Category II refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating any 
other type or types, or derogatory informa- 
tion falling within the purview of Executive 
Order 10450, which established security re- 
quirements for Government employment. 

“Category II includes: (1) Any behavior, 
activities, or associations which tend to show 
that the individual is not reliable or trust- 
worthy; (2) any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions, falsifications, or omissions of material 
facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an ad- 
judication of insanity, or treatment for seri- 
ous mental or neurological disorder without 
satisfactory evidence of cure; (5) any facts 
which furnish reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected to coercion, 
influence, or pressure which may cause him 
to act contrary to the best interests of the 
national security. 

“Question 4: How many of the 78 security 
risks contained in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s breakdown for your Department were 
persons hired by the previous administra- 
tion? 


“(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired 
while you were in office? 

“Answer: The agency-by-agency break- 
down released by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in March 1954 included 11 terminations 
effected in this Department because of in- 
formation coming to the Department’s atten- 
tion which falls within the purview of section 
8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 regardless of 
whether the termination was effected under 
Public Law 733 or by other procedures, and 
67 resignations which occured before the 
security determination was completed when 
the file contained unfavorable information 
under section 8 (a) of the order, a total of 78. 

“The 78 figure includes 45 persons who 
were hired by the Federal Security Agency 
prior to January 22, 1953, during the pre- 
vious administration. Thirty-three of the 
78 were hired since January 22, 1953, and of 
this number, 20 were hired prior to May 
28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 
10450, and 13 subsequent to May 28, 1953. 

“Since May 28, 1953, the effective date of 
Executive Order 10450, all appointments 
made are subject to investigation. Where 
the investigation required by Executive 
Order 10450 develops information indicating 
that the retention in employment of any 
employee so hired may not be clearly can- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security, such information is reviewed and 
evaluated and a determination made as to 
whether or not the continued employment 
of the individual concerned is clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security.” 
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Dorchester Day, 1630-1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by me entitled 
“Dorchester Day, 1630-1954,” together 
with an excellent poem entitled “Mother 
Dorchester Towne,” written by John 
Meade. 

The town of Dorchester, Mass., now a 
part of Boston, Mass., is one of the most 
historic communities in North America. 


The aboéve-mentioned follows: 
DorcuestTer Dar, 1630-1954 


(By Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts) 


One reason I like so much to write this 
article is because in Congress most of us are 
caught up in the stream of current and crisis 
history. Our grasp of the essentials has a 
tendency to become blurred unless we return 
to our origins, our roots, so to speak, and re- 
plenish our understanding of the United 
States of America by going back to its 
sources. Dorchester Day brings to the sur- 
face of our time an abundant and a very 
special kind of typical American history. If 
you were with me in Washington from day 
to day and hour to hour—and I wish you 
could be—you would be, I am sure, amazed 
to recognize how closely knit are the deci- 
sions of this moment with the principles and 
the traditions of our country, as they devel- 
oped from the days in 1630 when Dorchester 
was founded. 


Like the sound and solid guidance for life 
we learn at our mother’s knee and in the 
home, so in the halls of government, where 
sometimes grave decisions have to be taken, 
we get our sense of direction, our insistence 
on integrity, our strength of conscience, from 
familiarity with the circumstances of Amer- 
ica’s beginning and America’s growth. That 
is why I am so happy to prepare this article 
because it affords the opportunity to steep 
again in the historical folklore of our coun- 
try. One reason I believe that the American 
people have been so wise in their judgments 
through the decades is because they have 
maintained their reverence for history and 
the past, as exemplified by this ceremony 
today. Their judgments have been imbedded 
deep in their knowledge of what went before 
and their respect for it—and by the past I 
mean not only our past in relation to 1630, 
but also, their past, in relation to the story 
of American justice, and to the Old and New 
Testament to which they were so profoundly 
devoted. 


We are a religous people, and what we cele- 
brate on this anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Dorchester seems to me to be 
a part of the design of an infinite will. 
Surely the long, often peaceful, sometimes 
violent, story of Dorchester is not just a 
happenstance that occurred as one might 
turn a street corner either to the west or to 
the east; an event in time and space unre- 
lated to anything else and alone. No; as we 
examine the pattern, we must find the finger 
of God tracing the story: We see how inti- 
mately the story of Dorchester is interwoven, 
and how subtly, with the rest of the early 
history of our country. We see how it is 
practically one with the landing of the Pil- 
grims in 1620. We cannot miss its remark- 
able involvement with the events of the 
American Revolution, with thé adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
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its Bill of Rights, and with the expansion to 
the West and the building of our country. 
We must see how robust and adamant the 
Colonies were in the conquest of nature it- 
self on this rockbound coast, and how for- 
bearingly they contended with the Indians. 

All of this gives us this day evidence of 
the patient and paternal touch of the divine 
will. 

But there is also testimony even more 
concrete. It was, after all, religious men 
and women who played what, I must believe, 
is the chief role in the organization of the 
founders of Dorchester even before they left 
England for the American shore. It was a 
Rev. John Warham and a Rev. John Maver- 
ick who were the ministers and leaders of the 
little group that met in Plymouth, England, 
and constituted themselves a church com- 
munity. In reaching out for this historical 
material I am in great part indebted—and 
very much so—to the Dorchester, Mass., 
tercentenary committee of 1930, and to the 
subcommittee on the historical booklet, of 
which Patrick J. Connelly, former postmas- 
ter of Boston, Mass., was chairman, and 
Richard P. Bonney was editor, and which in- 
cluded Mary B. Corr, Edward A. Huebener, 
and Carrie M. W. Weis. The research they 
did, the information they compiled, the 
story they organized and presented is for 
me an excellent piece of workmanship, fash- 
ioned with an affectionate objectivity, and 
I am proud to employ a good deal of it in 
writing this article. I think we would do 
well—if this has not already been done— 
to put out a reissue of this booklet so that 
every home in Dorchester, perkaps every 
home in Boston, might have a copy. 

For our world is caught—as if suspended— 
in a dreadful impasse of history, a unique 
state of tension, which has been described 
as a “cold war” and which is marked by 
“hot war” interludes—Korea and Indochina, 
The struggle that is now clearly defined be- 
tween a free and a slave world depends for 
its success, for either side, on the winning 
of the support of mankind. The historical 
product we have, so to put it, to sell to 
the human race, is well told by our con- 
temporaries as it was magnificently lived by 
our forbears. It is this we need to propa- 
gandize first among ourselves, by the distri- 
bution among us, of material like this splen- 
did booklet, and then among the peoples of 
the world by acquainting them with the 
history of freedom as we struggled for it 
and won it on these shores. If the masters 
of the Kremlin knew this history only half 
at well as we know it, they would recognize 
the folly of presuming that a people in pos- 
session of so sacred a treasure as the Ameri- 
can credo would ever permit its betrayal, or 
would ever submit to a tyranny that strikes 
to the very heart of the edifice our people 
created on this soil. 


Let us, therefore, no matter how well we 
may know it or how often we have heard 
it repeated, review again in brief this mite 
of history, as we would repeat a sacred and 
familiar prayer, not because it is new but 
because it is loved. And we can thank our 
enemies, actual or potential, for reminding 
us that this liberty, this democratic gov- 
ernment, this Bill of Rights, this dignity of 
the individual, this system of free schools, 
this election freely by secret ballot, this 
equal justice under law, this right of peti- 
tion, this “We, the people,” this “Nation, 
under God,” cannot be taken for granted 
except at our peril. We can thank the enemy 
for reminding us that as it was won by end- 
less effort and endless combat, so it can 
be lost by shameful neglect and slothful 
indifference. 


A people intensely devoted to Dorchester’s 
partiotic past, as we who celebrate Dor- 
chester Day, can be expected to follow in 
the footsteps of those whose deeds we honor. 
I do not believe we will let ourselves forget 
that Dorchester is derived from Dorsetshire 
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in England, afterward called Dorchester and 
that the early settlers largely came {rom 
there, founding the Dorchester which is 
now a historical community on this con. 
tinent. There was in England's Dorchester 
a Rev. John White, rector of St. Peter's 
Church in that city, who well before the 
sailing of the Mayflower dreameg and 
planned a settlement in the New Woriq that 
would be guided by the precepts of religion, 
As you see, the religious influence was in. 
variably predominant, even as it was With 
the great Jesuit Fathers whose explorations 
opened up to civilization and to Christianity 
other great teritories on this continent; and 
as it was, of course, predominant in the lif. 
of Columbus himself, the first and the great. 
est explorer of them all. 

The religious and political persecutions g 
James I and his son, Charles, hastened the 
plan. The Reverend Mr. White associate 
himself with other leading Puritans. The 
Massachusetts Bay Company was organiza; 
and John Endicott was sent here to found 
Salem in 1628. With the help of a Log 
Dorchester, a courtier of King Charles I 
liberal charter was secured by the Massachu. 
setts Bay Company. This permitted them 
to settle and govern the area on these shores 
between the Charles and the Merrimac Riy. 
ers, and that, it may be said, from a rej. 
estate standpoint, is the practical beginning 
of the great project. It will be noted that 
many historic communities were included in 
the original grant, including what is now the 
South Boston section of Boston. Like Moses, 
who also dreamed and planned and admin. 
istered much but never, himself, got to the 
Holy Land, so the Reverend Mr. White never 
left the Church of England, though sympa. 
thetic to the Puritans, and in fact never left 
England. His achievement, in the practical 
sense, consisted in seeing to it that one of 
the ships in the fleet sent out by the Bay 
Company carried a considerable group of his 
own parishioners to the new land. This 
ship was called the Mary and John and the 
two churchmen I mention before, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Warham and the Reverend M. 
Maverick, headed the expedition. I am told 
that visitors from New England to Dorches- 
ter, England, make it a point to visit the 
grave of the Reverend Mr. White in the porch 
of St. Peter’s as one visits a shrine. The two 
ministers I mentioned whom he had selected 
to head the mission were permeated with his 
views on religion and education and the 
spirit of self-government. 

The voyage in this 400-ton vessel began on 
March 20, 1630, and ended 70 days later. 
Actually they landed at what is now Hull, 
With the help of settlers who had been here 
before them, they moved their goods and 
cattle to better ground, pending the finding 
of exploring parties sent out in quest of 4 
permanent settlement. One exploring com- 
pany followed the Charles River to what is 
now the arsenal at Watertown. The second 
company was delighted with a spot the In- 
dians called Mattapannock. They especially 
liked its salt marshes for pasturage and Its 
rocky hill for defense. The Mattapannock 
of the Indians was, of course, South Boston, 
and the marsh, as you know, is called the 
cow pasture to this day. That rocky emi- 
nence is today Savin Hill. It has been 4 
rather reliable guess that they set foot a 
first at what is now the junction of Pleasant 
and East Cottage Streets in the area that 
came to be identified as Allen’s Plain. 

This was Dorchester as of 1631. 

Under conditions that we today would 
consider rude and inhospitable beyond en- 
durance, they built their thatch-roofed 
cabins and their meeting house in a clos 
community as a common protection against 
possibly hostile Indians. With the Indian 
threat later eliminated the area of occl- 
pation widened. 


I quote an interesting bit of this history 
from the tercentenary document. It says: 
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ter, ang The first houses were bufit along a road 
1 from hing from the first meeting house to 
hich i the Rock Hill of the settlers, the Savin Hill 
is con. of today, where @ fort was located. It fol- 
chester jowed the line of Pleasant Street and Savin 
Peter's Hill Avenue. Another early road covered 
Ore the the route of Pond Street and Crescent Ave- 
od ang nue to the cow pasture. From the five cor- 
rld that ners at the end of Pond Street, a lane ran 
religion, toward the neck (Boston Street). Jones 
Was in. Hill was circled by a road following the 
as with ines of Stoughton, Hancock, and Pleasant 
rations Streets to Savin Hill Avenue. Access to 
Stianity Roxbury and Boston was over a road run- 
mt; and ning from the meeting house along Cottage, 
the life Humphrey, and Dudley Streets to the center 
e great. of old Roxbury at Eliot Square. When Is- 


rael Stoughton set up his grist mill at the 


tions of falls of the Neponset in 1633, it was neces- 
ned the sary to build a road across the great lots. 
sOciated This left Hancock Street at the foot of 
is. The Meeting House Hill, and followed Winter 
‘ganized and Adams Streets to the lower mills. It 
> found became an important route from Boston to 


the Plymouth colony, and was known as 
the Lower Road.” 

For me these data hold an intriguing 
quaintness because, like all of you, I know 
these names and these places so well, and 
what Iam relating goes back more than 300 


& real. years. 

ginning These names and. these places, down 
ed that through the centuries, are a part of the fab- 
uded in ric of the Nation’s history. The first church, 


now the 
> Moses, 
admin- 
t to the 
fe never 
sympa- 
ver left 


at Cottage and Pleasant Streets, was not 
only a house of worship but a civic center, 
a school, a storage place for vaiuables, and 
a powder magazine. From time to time it 
was enlarged and improved and finally moved 
to a better site, the east side of Winter 
Street, at what has as a result become Meet- 


ractical ing House Hill. The church was tie heart 

one of of the community, the source of its leader- 

he Bay ship. In fact, church membership was an 

P of his indispensable qualification for citizenship. 

a There are many examples of church decisions 
o 


enforced by the secular arm. 

It has been recorded by our tercentenary 
historians that Dorchester was first to or- 
ganize local government by the town meet- 
ing, and that it was first to establish a 
free school supported by public taxation. 
No contradicton of these claims has come 
to my attention. No doubt other commu- 
nities in New England would have adopted 
these ideas for education and self-govern- 
ment, even if there had never been a Dor- 
chester settlement. But I am proud to 
shout from the hilltops Dorchester’s claims 
in this respect. Again in refreshing one’s 
Americanism at the fountain source of 
American tradition, in determining ques- 
tions on public aid to education, in seeking 


ne Rey- 
nd Mr, 
am. told 
porches- 
isit the 
e porch 
The two 
selected 
vith his 
nd the 


gan on 
3 later. 


indings out the nature of free government, and 
st of & Official decision democratically arrived at, 
ade one must feed one’s thinking in just such 


history as that of Dorchester. For the very 
heartbeat of American life goes back directly 


the In- to what our forebears did in Dorchester when 
pecially they established—for the first time on this 
and its soil—the town meeting and tax-supported 
annock education. 


The memorable date of the first town meet- 


ed be ing was October 8, 1633. 
ca ’ The founding fathers then stipulated 
‘ook that “the men of the colony should meet 


on every Monday evening, at the meeting 
house, there to settle and set down such 
orders as may tend to the general good, and 
every man to be bound thereby without gain- 
saying or resistance.” 


It might be helpful, in the light of the 


nd en- 

sooted *ppropriationfacts of our own time, to recall 
am that the town’s appropriation proved inade- 
ainst quate to run the first free school in Dor- 


chester, so that perhaps it is not correct 
to say that it was wholly free, for a small 
tuition fee was charged to make up the dif- 
ference. On the other hand, I do not believe 
i can be said that education was in any way 
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frustrated because of this fee, for our found- 
ing fathers were wise and liberal enough to 
make it payable, if necessary, in firewood. 
And it would seem to me that just about 
the most abundant product in the whole 
wide world at that time was firewood from 
the vast wilderness that enveloped the early 
settlers. What the taxation failed to pro- 
vide in the way of education for the young, 
came from the sweat of the brow that 
produced the necessary amount of firewood. 
Thinking of this hour and looking back, as 
one called upon to help decide appropria- 
tions in the Congress of the United States, 
I must say I can find precious little fault 
with that arrangement. 

The process may not be suitable to our 
time but the principle, it seems to me, is 
ideal. 

Dorchester deserves another singular pre- 
eminence in history, which I do not believe 
has been properly noted, probably because 
of the greater scope of an achievement along 
kindred lines by William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. The people who founded 
Dorchester dealt fairly with the Indians, and 
both settlers and Indians profited accord- 
ingly. When the two groups first met, the 
Indians held up a fish to show their peaceful 
intentions and the pioneers held up a bis- 
cuit. Back in 1657 some 6,000 acres of land 
were given over to the Indians as a reserva- 
tion at a place then called Ponkapoag and 
now known as the town of Canton. We can 
only guess how many American scalps and 
Indian lives were saved as a result of the 
intelligent and Christlike relationship the 
Dorchester settlers maintained with the 
Massachusetts Indians. When the citizens 
of Dorchester girded their loins to fight the 
Indians, it was against the Pequots of Con- 
necticut in 1636, and the Narragansett 
tribesmen of King Philip in 1675. Their 
participation was rather as the result of an 
alliance, and not as the consequence of di- 
rect relationship of the citizens of Dorches- 
ter with the Indians who had become hostile. 

In our relationships with less advanced 
portions of the earth today I believe we can 
take a page from the book of the early Dor- 
chester settlers. 


American character, independence, and 
just plain raw courage, run through the 
whole story of Dorchester participation in 
the American Revolution. They did not like 
the Stamp Act, and they said so. They in- 
structed their representative, one John 
Robinson, to do all he could to secure the 
act’s repeal. In 1770 they went so far as to 
pass resolutions pledging themselves to boy- 
cott goods of British origin. The Dorchester 
Committee of Correspondence met with 
other committees in Faneuil Hall in 1773 to 
discyss what should be done about British 
ships loaded with tea in Boston Harbor. 
Dorchester, through its representative, de- 
fied the British Parliament, when the British 
destroyed the independence of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court. Dorchester’s voice 
was strong in the Suffolk Resolves which 
carried in their temper and meaning some 
of the thinking that later emerged in the 
mote historic Declaration of Independence. 
An important group of Dorchester citizens 
risked their lives in adopting the Suffolk 
Resolves at the home of a Daniel Vose, which 
was across the Neponset River in Milton 
Lower Mills. 

Dorchester both before and during the 
revolution was in the midst of its danger 
and its fury. 

There were 350 Dorchester men who fought 
under Washington. They participated in the 
brilliant series of maneuvers by which Gen- 
eral Washington drove the British from Bos- 
ton, and in the course of which Dorchester 
Heights played so prominent a role. Support 
from Dorchester to the revolution was loyal 
and constant. On May 23, 1776, the town 
passed a resolution pledging the Continental 
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Congress its support should the decision be 
made to declare the Thirteen Colonies in- 
dependent. 

There is a vast history that cannot be 
touched in this brief pointing up of the 
highlights. There was the role for examble 
that Dorchester citizens played in the Civil ° 
War contributing 1,342 men out of a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and losing 97. There was 
the incredible growth of trade and industry, 
and the concurrent increase of population 
to more than 200,000 in our own time. It 
was in Dorchester that for the first time in 
New England corn was ground by power. 
Dorchester gave the Nation its first playing 
cards. It furnished great names to the 
Nation: Edward Everett, United States Sena- 
tor, Ambassador to England, writer and ora- 
tor; the industrialists James Baker and Ross- 
well Gleason; Joseph Lord who founded Dor- 
chester, South Carolina; John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, the historian; Samuel J. Barrows, editor; 
Maria Cummins and William T. Adams, 
poets; Josephine Preston Peabody, the poet- 
ess; Lucy Stone; the Reverend Hugh Blunt, 
poet. Dorchester gave us Henry L. Pierce 
and George Hibbard, notable in the field of 
public service, and John F. Fitzgerald, a 
Dorchester resident, all three having been 
mayors of Boston. Marshall P. Wilder, mer- 
chant, philanthropist and statesman, the 
founder of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, was a citizen of Dorchester. And 
there were other great preachers, writers, 
and. publicists. In passing I might say the 
late John F. Fitzgerald was grandfather of 
United States Senator Jonn F. KreNnnNepy. 

Dorchester diminished in territorial size 
from time to time, and this in itself is a sign 
of the thirst for self-government and inde- 
pendence; for it was the very desire for 
independence in New England that led to the 
breaking up of the large towns for smaller 
self-governed units. 

In line with this spirit, Dorchester at first 
fought annexation to Boston. But as com-< 
munity life became more complex, as com- 
munication media developed, and as trans- 
portation provided greater concentration 
without any real loss of autonomy, sentiment 
changed, and in 1869 the people of Dorchester 
voted for annexation to Boston, by a vote 
that nevertheless showed a strong remaining 
sentiment for separation. By January 4, 
1870, Dorchester’s existence as a town ended. 

Time and again I have thought of the sig- 
nificance of Dorchester as a precious frag- 
ment of my country. The vast industries it 
now supports; its teeming and active popula- 
tion. Its cultural life, its religious life— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—its schools 
and its theaters. Its alert publications. Its 
extraordinary aliveness; its throbbing Amer- 
icanism. 

Yes, it gave us our first town meeting and 
it gave us our first tax-supported school. It 
fought in ever war and it dealt fairly with its 
neighbors. 

What, you may ask, is its significance? 
What does it add up to? It adds up to this: 
It makes for the greatest comfort that can 
come to the American soul in the hours of 
long and bitter tension the world is experi- 
encing today. For what is true of Dorchester 
is true, in essence, of the thousands of other 
American communities, and it is true of the 
whole of the United States. Philadelphia 
has its Constitution Day, and Texas remem- 
bers the Alamo. Just as Dorchester dealt 
fairly with the people the settlers found here 
in 1630, so the United States dealt fairly 
with Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines; so the United States needs no for- 
tified frontiers either at the Mexican or the 
Canadian borders. 

The United States as a nation has a char- 
acter that gets its strength from faith in 
God and from the education and the en- 
lightenment of its people. 

Today, we are confronted with a menace 
that is without parallel in all of human his- 
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tory. The story of Dorchester explains why 
an almighty providence has put us—this 
great Nation—in position, through a divine 
plan, for leadership of the free world. The 
story of Dorchester explains why—thank 
God—the cleavage between the free and the 
slave world today is so clear, is so undisput- 
able, that we can accurately and truthfully 
identify the two great contenders, one as 
free, the other as slave. 

Never has the line been more clearly and 
plainly drawn. 

What our forebears have done for us is to 
help us with their example to see the path 
we must follow. They wanted freedom 
enough to dare and suffer anything. They 
have given us that heritage. 

There is in Dorchester a sample of the 
strength and the character of this Nation. 
This gives hope not only to us, but to the 
whole free world. We have tremendous 
strength in being: economic strength, mili- 
tary strength, the strength of leadership in 
statecraft, in science, in just sheer energy 
and initiative. It has been built in us 
through the centuries and it is now in full 
growth. But we have above all the vigor 
that comes from the faith that gave such 
power to the heart and the sinews of the 
early settlers, and that is the source of our 
great inmer might today. These are the 
forces that guarantee our security. With 
might resting on these foundations, the 
enemy cannot destroy us—and I believe that 
the Kremlin knows it. 

We have a sublime faith to live by, and I 
hope to see and participate in many Dor- 
chester Days yet to come, in a strong and 
peaceful and a happy America and in a 
peaceful world. 


MoTHER DoRCHESTER TOWNE 


Proudly we gather to celebrate here; 

The birth of a town that we love and revere; 

Dorchester, where highlights of history were 
made; 

Deserves every tribute that now can be paid. 


Here stands the site of the first public school; 

Where “Free to the Rich and the Poor” was 
the rule; 

Here where the Pilgrims assembled and 
planned; 

Dorchester’s town meetings the first in this 
land. 


Her sons helped to fortify Dorchester Heights. 

They helped too to draw up our famed bill 
of rights; 

They also made plans to throw into the sea; 

A cargo of Britain's much overtaxed tea. 


By giving this Nation great men of renown; 

They earned the name “Mother Dorchester 
Towne,” 

Where the good neighbor spirit is still to be 
found; 

God bless every inch of her dear hallowed 
ground. 

—By John Meade, 





Isn’t It Wonderful: Back to the Spoils 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Jerry Kluttz, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
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The article, CSC Ac- 
tion Opens Path To Control of Many 
Jobs by Patronage Forces, follows: 
Tue Fepera Dairy 
(By Jerry Kiuttz) 
CSC ACTION OPENS PATH TO CONTROL OF MANY 
JOBS BY PATRONAGE FORCES 


The Civil Service Commission has, by @ 
recent action, helped clear the path to parti- 
san political control over many thousands 
of Federal jobs which are supposed to be 
under its merit system. 

The agency was created to strengthen the 
merit system in Government; it is supposed 
to be divorced from political considerations 
in the appointments and promotions of Fed- 
eral personnel. 

In an unpublicized move, however, CSC di- 
rected each of its 10 regional offices and the 
800 agency boards of examiners to send a 
copy of each authorized job opening to the 
head of the appropriate agency here. Offi- 
cially, it now maintains this step was taken 
for another purpose—to keep a closer check 
on the direct hiring of agencies. 

However, once the lists of civil-service 
jobs to be filed are sent here, political wheels 
begin to grind. Many of the jobs are re- 
ferred to the Republican National Commit- 
tee and to other GOP political sources, and 
candidates who are cleared politically are 
given preference for the appointments. 

As revealed here on July 19, agency heads 
have been directed by the White House to 
clear appointments to these and to other 
Federal jobs with the Republican National 
Committee. The recent CSC action makes 
the task of spotting vacant Federal jobs, and 
of clearing them, much easier for politicians. 

In fact, a top Federal official conceded to 
this reporter that the CSC order was for the 
dual purpose of supplying’ Federal job in- 
formation to GOP patronage forces and also 
to provide CSC with information on the 
effectiveness of its job examining program. 

The jobs involved are referred to as 303 
authority positions by Government people. 
These positions are under Civil Service, but 
are ones which CSC is unable to fill from a 
list of eligibles who qualified for them 
through competitive tests. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to fill the jobs 
from the open market, provided the people 
selected meet its minimum standards for 
them. 

An estimated 40,000 jobs were filled last 
year through the direct hiring, or “303,” au- 
thority. Despite the slowdown in Federal 
hiring, the number this year could be even 
larger for these reasons: 

1. CSC has a smaller operating budget; it 
has fewer dollars to spend on competitive 
tests, and that would indicate more CSC. jobs 
will be filled through direct agency hiring. 

2. However, there is a deep suspicion in 
reliable quarters that some agency officials 
in the field have yielded to political pres- 
sures and are deliberately not holding tests 
for some jobs in order to open the door for 
appointments to them from political sources. 

The extent to which CSC will enter the 
partisan political arena is likely to be deter- 
mined by the method used to fill its several 
vacant regional director positions. 

Reportedly, Chairman Philip Young, who 
has the power over them, wants to fill them 
with career civil servants on a merit basis, 
a system followed many years by the agency 
which is charged with promotion of a career 
system in Government. 

However, there are those in powerful places 
who are said to be insisting on GOP political 
clearances for the jobs. Also, the same 
sources are reported to be after the jobs of 
several CSC officials here and in the field. 

Young reluctantly agreed to provide GOP 
Members of Congress with details on the 
many thousands of non-civil-service jobs 
which could be turned over to patronage 
after they had threatened to get his “scalp.” 


August 3 


An Amendment to Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26 the highly respected gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Reep], chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and 1 in. 
troduced House Joint Resolutions 568 
and 569, respectively. 

The resolutions are identical. They 
propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to provide 
procedure for proposing amendments to 
the Constitution by the-States and to 
make secure in the States their power 
to amend the Constitution. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Milinois. (Mr. REED] made in connection 
with the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 568, appear in the Recorp 
of that date on page 11484, and include 
an explanation of the new procedure 
for the proposal of amendments by the 
States and the text of the amendment. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, [ 
desire to add brief observations. 

AS was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reep], it was not in- 
tended that these resolutions be acted 
upon by this Congress as they will again 
be introduced in the early part of the 
ist session of the 84th Congress. Mean- 
while, the. proposed amendment may be 
studied by the Members, as also by the 
members of the State legislatures and 
the attorneys general of the several 
States, by State and national bar asso- 
ciations and citizens organizations, and 
by the people generally. 

It is the desire of the gentleman from 
Tllinois [Mr. Reep] and myself, that the 
resolutions be regarded as a joint in- 
troduction as, if House rules had per- 
mitted, we would have joined in the in- 
troduction of a single resolution. The 
purpose of having the introduction so 
regarded is to establish for the legisla- 
tive course of this amendment its fun- 
damental nonpartisan character, and to 
recognize and preserve its nonpartisan 
origin later mentioned in my remarks. 

Research during recent years appears 
to disclose that the practical operation 
of the power of the States to propose 
amendments may have been rendered 
uncertain as an indirect result of judi- 
cial decisions in other areas and changes 
in legal aspects occurring over the years 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 
This development has been gradual and 
generally unobserved. It is not the time 
in the closing days of the Congress to 
enlarge into a discussion of this, which 
can better be done during the 84th Con- 
gress when the resolutions are being 
considered. 

The proposed amendment is designed 
to overcome such adverse effect by pro- 
viding clear procedure for the proposal 
of amendments by the States. 

The development mentioned has been 
brought to attention by the Committee 
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for the Preservation of State and Local 
Government, @ nonpartisan, nonprofit, 
citizens’ educational organization incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, with 
offices at 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Til. 

Author of the proposed amendment is 
John B. Ebinger, Esq., of Klamath Falls, 
oreg., a member of the Oregon bar and 
a former member of its board of gov- 
ernors, whose original research was 
made some years ago and who, in Jan- 
vary 1953, formed the above-named or- 
ganization and is its executive director. 
He is referred to by the Honorable Her- 
pert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, as “an Oregon attorney 
of substance, who has developed an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
seems to me to have real value.” 

It is appropriate to note that in their 
1953 sessions the legislatures of three 
States have already considered and 
adopted resolutions looking toward this 
amendment, namely, South Dakota, Tlli- 
nois, and Alabama, in the order named. 

It is hoped that throughout the pro- 
cess of the proposal and ratification of 
this amendment it may be kept free from 
partisan politics so that all who will may 
support this basic amendment, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation and regard- 
less of party lines, to the end that State 
position may be reestablished in line with 
the intention of the founders, so that 
the States may, by constitutional 
amendment, if necessary, protect the 
reservation of power under the 10th arti- 
cle of the Bill of Rights, by which, and, 
I believe, only by which, the union of 
sovereign States may survive, and the 
local controls of government that are 
traditional to the American people can 
be made to endure. 

As it may serve the convenience of 
the Members, as well as the public who 
may be interested in these resolutions, 
I include as part of my remarks the text 
of House Joint Resolution 569: 

House Joint Resolution 569 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the procedure for amending the 
Constitution 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds Of each House concurring therein), 
That in lieu of article V of the Constitution 
of the United States, the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which, when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, shall be valid, to all in- 
oa and purposes, as part of the Constitu- 

on: 


“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 
necessary, may propose amendments to this 
Constitution by transmitting to the Secre- 
ary of State of the United States and to the 
secretary of state of each of the several States 
& certified copy of the resolution proposing 
the amendment, which shall be deemed sub- 
mitted to the several States for ratification 
when certified copies of resolutions of the 
legislatures of any 12 of the several States 
by two-thirds of each house shall have been 
So transmitted concurring in the proposal of 
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such amendment; which, in any case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of this Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: Provided, That no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

“Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“Src. 3. A proposal of an amendment by a 
State shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so concurred in within 7 years from the 
date of the proposal. A proposed amend- 
ment shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so ratified within 15 years from the 
date of its submission, or shorter period as 
may be prescribed in the resolution propos- 
ing the amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the 
validity of an amendment shall be justiciable 
and shall be determined by the exercise of 
the judicial power of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission. 





Joseph E. Ransdell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

Josepu E. RANSDELL 


The long life and the scintillating public 
career of Senator Joseph E. Ransdeil exempli- 
fied many fine traits and appealing qualities. 
But he was particularly noted for the nobil- 
ity of his character. 

Public office and the political activities 
incidental to it covered most of his life span. 
In all of these trusts he acquitted himself 
not merely creditably. He honored every 
office he held. He held to a pattern of in- 
tegrity in an age when the politician was too 
often the theme of cynics and scoffers and 
harsh critics. Senator Ransdell as a poli- 
tician demonstrated that there is a place in 
this vicarious field for the man who does not 
yield his principles. 

Senator Ransdell would be given a high 
place in any list of Louisiana’s most eminent 
statesmen and public servants of the last 
century. His contributions to the general 
good and welfare of his native Louisiana and 
of the Nation have been many and notable 
For many years his voice was strong and ef- 
fective in behalf of flood prevention and con. 
trol in Louisiana and for harbor and river 
improvement. In the United States Senate 
his influence and vision carried the day for 
the establishment of the National Health In- 
stitute, which has since been expanded into 
one of the worthiest of United States bu- 
reaus. 

- Senator Ransdell was retired from public 
life in 1930, by a vote of the people of Louisi- 
ana as he sought reelection to his fourth 
term in the Senate. The State and its peo- 
ple, not Senator Ransdell, suffered by that 
decision, 

The Senator passes on at 95 full of honors 
and the riches that really count: the general 
respect and admiration of the people of 
Louisiana and the esteem of many old col- 
leagues in Congress and the National Gov- 
ernment. His memory will live in the hearts 
of a grateful people. 
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United States Vexes Allies on German 
Assets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by M. S. Handler 
is very enlightening. It appeared in the 
New York Times of July 30, 1954. I com- 
mend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 


Untrep Srates Vexes ALLIES ON GERMAN 
Assets—ProposaL To RETURN PROPERTY 
SEIZED In War Is VIEWED WITH MISGIVING IN 
EvuRoPe 

(By M. 8. Handler) 


Bonn, GERMANY, July 29.—A bill approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee author- 
izing the return of seized property to its 
former German owners has caused misgiv- 
ings among Western allies of the United 
States. 

The bill sponsored by Senators Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois, William E. Jenner, of 
Indiana, and Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, 
calls for the return of physical assets still 
vested in the United States Government and 
financial compensation for those properties 
liquidated since World War II and sold to 
persons in the United States. The proper- 
ties are said to be worth $450 million. 

It was estimated here that Congress would 
have to appropriate approximately $200 mil- 
lion to reimburse the former German owners 
for properties already liquidated. Of this 
sum $190 million would be distributed tc 
West German corporations that once owned 
industrial plants, patents, and trade-marks 
in the United States. The remaining $10 
million would cover the claims of many per- 
sons for insurance policies, pensions, and 
other items lost during the war. 

It is argued that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s bill not only would invalidate 
unilaterally a series of solemn agreements on 
assets with the wartime allies of the United 
States, but also would give the West German 
Government and the industrialists a power- 
ful instrument with which to force such 
small countries as the Netherlands to sur- 
render German assets seized in lieu of rep- 
arations. 

1945 AGREEMENT CITED ‘ 

In 1945 the United States Government en- 
tered into an agreement with its allies at the 
Paris reparations conference to forego repa- 
rations from current production on the the- 


sory that such reparations would ruin Ger- 


many permanently. 

The Allies undertook to regard the Ger- 
man assets seized in their respective coun- 
tries and the machinery dismantled in West 
Germany as token payment in lieu of repara- 
tions. Such payments collected after World 
War I were regarded as serious economic and 
political errors. 

The next chapter in the history of the 
seized assets was written near Bonn during 
the negotiations with the West German Gov- 
ernment on the European Defense Commu- 


‘ nity treaty and the Bonn peace contract. 


The West German Government agreed that 
the case of the seized assets was closed and 
that it would not raise the question in view 
of the fact that the Allies had foregone repa- 
rations. This was put into the peace con- 
tract. 

The third chapter was written in Allied 
Occupation Law 63, which stiplated that in 
the interval between the signing of the 
peace contract and their implementation the 
question of the assets was to remain closed 
until the provisions in the peace contract 
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would beeome operative and put an end to 
the question. 
UNITED STATES WROTE OFF $2 BILLION 


The United States Government wrote off 
#2 billion of West German debts in the Lon- 
don debt agreement last year taking into 
account the fact that Germany's productive 
assets in the United States had been seized 
and would not be returned. 

Meanwhile the United States Government 
has been using some of the earnings from 
the seized assets to reimburse owners of ships 
torpedoed during the war, American owners 
of factories in Germany destroyed during the 
bombing and fighting, and factories convert- 
ed into munitions plants by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment. 

The West Germans could go to the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the French and others and 
insist on their doing likewise, although they 
have given up their reparations claims. 

Some of the countries, and in particular 
the Netherlands, have been able to recover 
only a minute fraction of the gold and other 
valuables looted by the German armies of 
occupation. German negotiators in the case 
of the Netherlands have contended the seized 
property was legitimate war booty. 

This claim of developments would mean 
in the end that the allied countries would 
be heavily indebted to the Germans without 
any hope of collecting even a part of the 
losses they suffered from invasion and occu- 
pation by the German armies. 





Understanding the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is a most informative editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 

UNDERSTANDING THE ENEMY 


The American Bar Association’s commit- 
tee on American citizenship has proposed 
that the theory and practice of commu- 
nism be taught “in appropriate forms’ in 
all American schools. This instruction, the 
committee suggests, should be given in con- 
junction with the teaching of the theory 
and practice of the United States Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. The associa- 
tion’s house of delegates will be asked to 
approve this proposal at its forthcoming 
convention in Chicago. It is among the 
most sensible suggestions for meeting the 
Communist threat to be advanced in recent 
months. As the committee says, the nature 
and danger of the Communist conspiracy 
could be much better understood if all stu- 
dents were given access to the basic facts. 


How well acquainted are Americans with 
these facts now? Not too well, say sociolo- 
gists and public-opinion pollsters. Too few 
of the rising generation are being told the 
causes and teachings of 19th-century Marx- 
ism; how it was perverted by power-thirsty 
cliques around Lenin, Trotsky, and later 
Stalin into a monstrous negation of even 
its own principles; how discontented people 
everywhere have been duped into accepting 
its iron dehumanizing discipline. 

Not teaching the facts of communism to 
growing citizens is comparable to excluding 
medical students from a knowledge of the 
causes, prevention, and cure of tuberculosis. 
Public approval of such instruction would 
follow more public awareness of the prob- 
lem. Then educators could work out their 
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own curricula along such lines as the bar 
association committee urges. They will find 
the best means to a vital end—understand- 
ing the enemy. 





The Price of Enforced Medical Conformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by Dr. Alfred Rosskamm Ross. He 
is currently with the United States Army 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and is a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and the Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. He 
has given considerable research and 
study to the problem of infantile paral- 
ysis and has announced a theory of that 
disease which should be of interest. 
THE PRICE OF ENFORCED MEDICAL CONFORMITY 

I. INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


In my paper Prevention of Infantile Paral- 
ysis Epidemics of August 1945, inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 22, 1953, 
I advanced my theory that overexposure to 
sunshine is the major cause of infantile- 
paralysis epidemics. As a camp physician in 
Sullivan County, N. Y., during the 1944 polio- 
myelitis epidemic, I kept my children’s camp 
absolutely free from infantile paralysis by 
strictly preventing the campers from expo- 
sure to the sun between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 

During the 1953 polio epidemic in Al- 
legany County, N. Y., no member of any 
family, carrying out the following rules, was 
hit by infantile paralysis: 

“Keep out of the sun. Whosoever has to 
walk or work in the sun must wear a wide- 
brimmed hat or kerchief and light clothing 
covering the whole body.” | 

A number of children, who, instead of 
carrying out these rules, had received anti- 
virus injections, were paralyzed by infantile 
paralysis. Mr. Charles Caple, mayor of And- 
over, N. Y., and Mrs, Charlotte Caple can 
attest to the truth of these statements. 

Mr. Fred Shear, chairman of Allegany 
County supervisors, and Mrs. Hazel Shear 
can testify that I correctly foretold the use- 
lessness of the mass inoculations fostered by 
the medical authorities. 

In my paper of August 1945, I suggested 
silver treatment of acute infantile paralysis. 
I repeat my appeal for its fair clinical trial. 
In spite of all my efforts, no American Medi- 
cal Journal has ever negatively mentioned 
my theories of prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis during the last 8 years. 


II, PREVENTION OF RHEUMATIC FEVER AND ABUSE 
OF ANTIBIOTICS 


In my paper, Prevention of Rheumatic 
Fever, of January 1946, inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 17, 1953, I 
outlined my theory that a diet rich in meat 
prevents rheumatic fever. In 1950, I re- 
peatedly urged the medical authorities to 
warn against the indiscriminate use of the 
antibiotics. Instead of doing so, they coun- 
tered with the doctrine that the antibiotics 
are “harmless to man,” as printed in the 
1952 edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. 

On the assumption that rheumatic fever 
is a sequel to streptococcal infection, the 
medical authorities advocate the oral admin- 
istration of penicillin for long periods of 
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time as a precaution, though it has 
well known in obstetrical circles that re 

phylactic administration of penicillin}. 
ing confinement does not only not preven; 
streptococcal infection, but on the contrary 
increases the morbidity. The continuo, 
administration of penicillin causes hyper. 
sensitivity against it, and quite a few of their 
victims die suddenly when they get much 
needed penicillin injection, which ought to 
have been lifesaving. 

As I have found it impossible to have these 
matters discussed in medical meetings @ 
professional journals anywhere in thes. 
United States, I should like to have thi 
statement placed into the Concressionat 
REcorD, so that my theories might be open! 
discussed and thoroughly tried out belon, 
they could possibly be accepted, 


been 





Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has paid a highly deserved 
honor to one of America’s greatest states. 
men, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 30th 
President of the United States, by pass- 
ing the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States hereby extends to the Honorable Her- 
bert Hoover its greetings and felicitations on 
oe 80th anniversary of his birth, August 10, 

Sec. 2. The Congress expresses its admira- 
tion and gratitude to Mr. Hoover for his long 
years of devoted service to his native land 
and to the world in general in many different 
capacities. 

Sec. 3. The Congress is especially apprecia- 
tive of his willingness to accept cheerfully 
the heavy burden of serving as Chairman of 
the Second Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, 
which is an arm of the Congress, in order to 
complete the work so well begun a few years 
ago by a similar commission under his chair- 
manship. 

Sec. 4. The Congress expresses the hope 
and desire that divine providence may ver- 
mit Herbert Hoover to be spared to give many 
more productive years of honored service to 
humanity and to his beloved country. 

Sec. 5. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to America’s elder statesman, 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover. 


President Hoover was born and spent 
his early years of childhood in West 
Branch, Iowa. I am proud indeed that 
President Hoover's birthplace is in the 
congressional district it has been my 
privilege to represent in Congress for the 
past 16 years. 

It was my privilege to attend the great 
celebration of President Hoover's birth- 
day at West Branch, Iowa, August 10, 
1948, when some 20,000 friends, neigh- 
bors, and admirers of President Hoover 
gathered together to honor him on that 
occasion. 

Last winter the Iowa State Legislature 
established a special commission to plan 
a fitting celebration of President Hoovers 
80th birthday and present indications 
are that one of the greatest throngs ever 
to assemble in the Middle West will meet 
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at West Branch, August 10, this year to 
nonor President Hoover and extend him 
their best wishes for many happy returns 
of the day. I look forward with great 
pleasure to joining with his host of 
friends in extending our high regard to 
Herbert Hoover—Iowa’s distinguished 
son who has established such a magnifi- 
cent record as one of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of our time. 





GM Net Earnings Soar to $425,250,383 in 
Half 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
New York Times entitled “GM Net Earn- 
ings Soar to $425,250,383 in Half”: 

GM Net EaRNINGS SOAR TO $425,250,383 IN 
Hatr—Prortr a Year Eartier Was $312,- 
954.737—Tax Bu Cur From $764,446,000 
ro $457,948,000—SaLEs Orr 7 PERCENT 


The General Motors Corp., world’s largest 
manufacturing enterprise, rolled up a record 
883,198,383 in earnings before taxes in the 
first 6 months of this year. This exceeded 
the previous peak of $803,673,389 reached in 
the initial half of 1950. 

Sales for the 6 months this year were 7 
percent below the record volume of the 1953 
period, largely because of @ 22 percent drop 
in defense business. 

Net income after taxes was $425,250,383, 
equal to $4.79 a common share. In the cor- 
responding half of 1953, the net was $312,- 
845,787, or $3.51 a share. 

Provision for taxes totaled $457,948,000, in 
contrast to the $764,446,000 tax bill a year 
earlier, which included excess-profits taxes. 
Net sales totaled $5,066,028,511, against 
$5,440,545,856. Of the total, sales of civilian 
products were $4,328,000,000 and defense, 
$738 million, against $4,499,000,000 and $942. 
million, respectively, a year ago. 

In the report issued for publication today, 
Harlow H. Curtice, president, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., board chairman, said the level of 
sales in the first half had confirmed the con- 
fidence in the business outlook expressed by 
the company last January. At that time, Mr. 
Curtice said, G. M. announced a billion-dol- 
lar expansion program, while many pessi- 
mistic statements were being issued. This 
confidence, the report noted, is now being 
reflected by many others. 

Sales for the second quarter were close 
to the record levels of the June quarter a 
year ago. The total was $%2,655,870,957, 
against $2,893,691,134. Civilian sales were 
$2,309,000,000 and defense $347 million. A 
year ago they were $2,408,000,000 and $486 
million, respectively. 

Net income for the june quarter * * * 
$2.66 a common share, compared with $161,- 
583,911, or $1.81 a share. The tax bill was a 
major factor in the substantial gain. It was 
cut to $256,084,000 from $418,882,000 for the 
3 months to June 30, 1953. 

The 1954 second-quarter earnings before 
taxes were at a record for the period, totaling 
$492,167,050. This exceeded the previous 
Tecord of $469,314,624 earned in the second 
quarter of 1950. The net for that period was 
$272,889,624, with taxes taking $196,425,000. 
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Sales of passenger cars manufactured in 
the United States in the 6 months totaled 
1,525,048, against 1,539,868 last year, while 
trucks and coaches were 229,930, against 
285,146. Total sales of all motor vehicles 
manufactured in company plants in the 
United States, Canada, and overseas came to 
2,020,421 units, against 2,077,335. 

Second-quarter sales of passenger cars 
manufactured in the United States were 
819,745 against 848,383, while the total from 
all sources was 1,063,817, against 1,120,276. 

“Currently, the market for new cars after 
many years of shortages is characterized by 
a return to the normal competitive condi- 
tions which prevailed in the years prior to 
1942,” the report said. “Car buyers have the 
opportunity, in most instances, to be selec- 
tive in their purchases.” 





_ More About Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
salary increases for Members of Congress 
and our Federal judges. They were en- 
closed with a letter I received from Mor- 
ris B. Mitchell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judicial selection, tenure, and 
compensation of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which has already been made a 
part of the Recorp. 

. The editorials follow: 
[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian, May 
3, 1954] 


HOWELL QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS ArE REVEALED 


(By CHARLES R. HOWELL, Congressman, 
Fourth (Mercer-Burlington) District) 


Tabulations have been made of the first 
2,000 returns of my sixth annual legislative 
questionnaire, and the results are given 
below. When the poll is completed, I will 
probably have in the neighborhood of 4,000 
questionnaires to report on. The results of 
this questionnaire are always of great value 
to me in understanding how the people of 
Burlington and Mercer Counties feel on the 
important issues of the day, and I hope all 
of you who have received questionnaires will 
fill them out and return them to me so that 
I can have the benefit of your opinions. 

1. Increase postal rates on following to 
put post office on self-supporting basis: 

a. First-class mail (letters): Yes, 866 or 
46 percent; no, 1,019 or 54 percent. 

b. Second class (newspapers): Yes, 1,388 
or 75 percent; no, 451 or 25 percent. 

c. Third class (circulars): Yes, 1,780 or 
89 percent; no, 213 or 11 percent. 

2. Have United States Steel pay part of 
cost of deepening Delaware River Channel 
to 40 feet. Yes, 1,497 or 81 percent; no, 361 
or 19 percent. 

3. Continue program of Federal loans to 
build public-housing units for low-income 
families. Yes, 1,487 or 74 percent; no, 513 
or 26 percent. 

4. Change Taft-Hartley labor law in fol- 
lowing way: 

a. Give greater rights to employers: 382 
or 21 percent. 

b. Give greater rights to workers: 410 or 
22 percent. 
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c. Repeal completely: 323 or 18 percent. 

d. Leave it as now stands: 718 or 39 per- 
cent. * 

5. Believe the program of Federal support 
for farm prices should be: : 

a. Continued at present level: 402 or 20 
percent. 

b. Continued, but at lower level: 1,133 or 
57 percent. 

c. Discontinued completely: 457 or 23 per- 
cent. 

6. United States should join with Canada 
in construction of St. Lawrence seaway. 
Yes, 1,674 or 84 percent; no, 319 or 16 percent. 

7. United States join with other nations 
in pooling some nonmilitary atomic data 
to initiate peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Yes, 1,480 or 74 percent; no, 519 or 26 percent. 

8. Strengthen United Nations into a lim- 
ited world federation without authority in 
domestic affairs. Yes, 1,401 or 72 percent; 
no, 544 or 28 percent. 

9. Favor the new United States military 
policy of main reliance on atomic weapons 
and air power and less on ground forces and 
conventional weapons. Yes, 1,232 or 66 per- 
cent; no, 637 or 34 percent. 

10. Change Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and tariff laws to: 

a. Permit more trade between United States 
and other countries: 1,539 or 78 percent. 

b. Permit less trade between United States 
and other countries: 73 or 4 percent. 

c. Leave as it now stands: 357 or 18 per- 
cent. 


11. Favor proposal to increase salaries of 
Congressmen, Senators, and Federal judges. 
Yes, 1,320 or 69 percent; no, 600 or 31 percent. 


— 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of April 27, 
1954] 


Pustic Pay 


The reluctance of any Congressman to vote 
himself a pay raise dyring an election year 
is understandable—even though most think- 
ing people today would agree that our Fed- 
eral legislators are underpaid. But it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in view of the timing 
involved that the proposal to raise the pay of 
the Federal judiciary is coupled with pend- 
ing boosts for the legislative branch, and 
thus is also stalled. 

In 1953, Congress authorized a salary study 
by an 18-member Commission which re- 
ported back in on January 15. It rec- 
ommended a boost in congressional salaries 
from $15,000 (including a $2,500 allowance 
as well as tax benefits) to $27,500. It also 
recommended raises for the Vice President 
and Speaker and suggested increases for Fed- 
eral judges ranging from $12,500 for district 
judges (for a total of $27,500) to $14,500 for 
Justices of the Supreme Court (for a total of 
$39,500). Still another measure, now in 
committee, would call for flat $10,000-a-year 
raises for Members of Congress and com- 
parable boosts for Federal judges. 

If, as appears probable, the Congressmen 
are going to continue to shy off from any 
pay increase for themselves, it would appear 
logical that the judicial pay item be placed 
in a separate bill and the recommendations 
of the 1953 Commission followed. Its report 
pointed out clearly that neither congres- 
sional nor judicial salaries have kept pace 
with the increased responsibilities and work- 
loads of the offices. It also pointed out that 
substantially higher salaries are paid by in- 
dustry to executives in positions of less re- 
sponsibility, and that the pay of both legis- 
lators and jurists is well behind the rise in 
the cost of living. As an example the case 
of the late Chief Justice Vinson might be 
cited. After many years of distinguished 
service to the Nation, both in Congress and 
the Federal judiciary, he left a total estate 
of $7,163—against which were outstanding 
debts amounting to $6,000. Our publis 
servants deserve better than that. 
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[Prom she New Orleans States of 
April 26, 1954] 


Pay Bris STALLED 


Why Congressmen should be reticent in 
asking more pay this year is apparent, with 
political campaigning what it is. But their 
feigned election-year bashfulness has tied 
up a prospective salary increase for Federal 
judges. Pay for jurists and lawmakers is 
combined in a single bill. 

More than 3 months ago an advisory com- 
mission of 18 men filed with the National 
Legislature a report embodying these recom- 
mendations, among others: Raises ranging 
from $12,500 annually for Federal district 
judges to $14,500 for Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and an increase of $12,500 in congres- 
sional pay. 

The House bill covering the higher pay is 
gathering dust in the Judiciary Committee. 
Members of the lower House are reluctant to 
press for action because all must stand for 
election. In the upper House, where one- 
third of the Members face the electorate, 
there is the same reluctance, heightened by 
the fact that congressional pensions were 
upped this year by $7,500. 

A last year’s bill on the Senate Calendar 
is also stymied. It would give a flat $10,000- 
a-year increase to lawmakers and judges 
alike. 

It doesn’t seem to make much difference 
that the advisory committee's report in 
January pointed out that legislative and 
judicial salaries have not kept pace with 
living costs, nor have they matched salaries 
in private industry. What some inventive 
American should come up with is blinders 
that will work on skittish Congressmen like 
they work on skittish horses, 





[From the Baton Rouge State-Times of May 
22, 1954] 


CaPiTaL Buzzsaw 
(By Bascom Timmons) 


WasHINcTon.—It’s a wonder to behold 
what some Members of Congress will sacrifice 
for the privilege of sitting for another 2 years 
or more in the leather-covered seats on the 
Senate and House floors. 

Most Members of the House already have 
decided to toss a $12,500 a year pay raise out 
the window in favor of appearing before the 
voters this fall with hands untainted by the 
added salary. 

Congressmen, like corporation directors, 
shy away from boosting their own salaries— 
especially during an election year—and 
they're the only ones who can do it. 

This understandable attack of cold feet 
apparently has doomed recommended pay 
raises for Senators, Representatives, Federal 
judges, members of the Supreme Court, and 
Vice President RicHarp Nrxon, at least for 
the current session of Congress. 

It’s still too early to fiatly predict that pay 
raise legislation is dead because there is 
considerable agitation for more money by 
many Congressmen without an outside source 
of income. 

The House has passed the buck to the 
Senate, preferring to let the more select body 
initiate any pay raise legislation. The House 
leadership is aware that only one-third of 
the 96 Senators must go before the voters in 
November, whereas every House seat is in 
dispute. 

Already on the Senate Consent Calendar is 
® bill which would increase congressional 
salaries from the present $15,000 a year to 
$25,000. 

The last time it came up for consideration 
on a call of the calendar—earlier this 
month—Senator WaYNE Morse, Independent, 
Oregon, objected to it. Bills on the Consent 
Calendar co be blocked by one objection 
or @& request that they be passed o 
without prejudice. . nd 

As long as Morse is around the Senate, the 
measure has no chance of passage on the 
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Consent Calendar. Morse has made his po- 
sition on proposed pay raises clear on a num- 
ber of occasions. 

Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, Nevada, 
has introduced amendments to the measure 
which would bring it in line wth the recom- 
mendations of a salary commission set up 
last year to study the question of judicial 
and congressional salaries. The Commission 
recommended that the pay of Representa- 
tives, Delegates, and Senators be boosted to 
$27,500 per year, with the Government also 
paying the cost of six round trips per year 
between Washington and the home district 
for each Congressman. 

One interesting feature of the whole tick- 
lish situation grows out of Congress’ at- 
tempt to prod itself into quick action on 
what some impartial observers term a “badly 
needed” pay boost. 

With as much conviction as a confirmed 
alcoholic ordering himself to stay on the 
wagon, Congress in passing the resolution 
setting up the commission ordered itself to 
consider the commission’s findings and 
“enact legislation” implementing. them 
within 60 legislative days. 

Without much notice, the 60 legislative 
days slipped by the other day. The Congress 
collectively now finds itself in the position 
of violating a law of the land by not acting 
within the allotted time. 

The reason? A resoution passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President becomes 
the law of the land and the word “shall” has 
always been interpreted as exclusive of con- 
gressional intent. 

Congress, of course, isn’t going to prosecute 
itself for ignoring its own edict. In fact, the 
words “shall enact” were put in the resolu- 
tion to avoid a more strongly worded Senate 
provision. 

The Senate resolution setting up the salary 
commission originally provided that if Con- 
gress did not act on the group’s recommen- 
dations within 60 legislative days, the rec- 
ommendations would become law. 

House legal experts raised their constitu- 
tional eyebrows at this wording and got the 
House to strike out the Senate provision. 
Ina subsequent conference, the Senate 
agreed to accept the much milder “shall 
enact” wording, which in effect meant noth- 
ing. 

The ticklish question of raising congres- 
sional salaries is not a party issue. It’s a 
two-horned dilemma which is summed up 
by one member in the following: “I need the 
raise, I deserve it, but what's the sense of vot- 
ing for it if the man who beats me be- 
cause of it is going to get the gravy?” 





[From the Springfield News of May 29, 1954] 
Pay or CONGREsS 


Tt is regrettable—though understandable 
that Members of Congress are reluctant to 
raise their own pay, for fear of disfavor with 
voters. 

Talk has been heard around Washington 
for years of raising the pay of Members of the 
House and Senate, along with the salaries of 
Federal judges; but so far, bills along that 
line never have been considered on the floor 
of either House. 

For a time, it appeared a bill calling for 
a congressional pay hike from the present 
$15,000 to $25,000 might come up in the 
House this year. But the bill is being al- 
lowed to die in the Judiciary Committee with 
no action in sight. 

Members of the House, practically all of 
whom face reelection this year, will not take 
the leadership for a pay raise, Members of the 
Senate, about a third of whom face voters 
in 1954, also are hesitant. Congressmen are 
in the awkward position of being the only 
government officials who vote on their own 
salary. 

Hardly anyone can doubt that legislators— 
and Federal judges need a raise. Even an 
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increase to $25,000 would give Congressmen 
salary of less purchasing power than thes 
had in 1939. Congressmen and Judges ha y 
had no pay raise since 1946. _ 

Certainly it is to the advantage of th 
whole nation that Congressmen ang ; “ 
are paid enough to encourage the highes 
caliber seekers for those positions. No io 
expects government service to be remuner. 
ative, but it is important that no one be 
denied the opportunity to serve simply pe 
cause he does not have private means of 
support. 


udges 


[From the Waco Farm and Labor Journal of 
May 28, 1954] 
MorE Pay For Our CONGREssMEN 


The Federal Treasury must be full. The 
House Appropriations Committee voted 
Wednesday to give House Members $5 600 a 
year each in additional expense funds but 
pointedly ignored proposals to raise congres- 
sional salaries. 

In addition to the increased expense allow. 
ances for House Members, the measure would 
provide a modest hike for the Federa] judi. 
ciary and cuts in requests by the Library of 
Congress, Government Printing Office, anq 
Office of the Capitol Architect. 

The House group, in accordance with cus- 
tom, voted no funds for the Senate. The 
Senate will put its own money into the bill, 

While no legislation has been approved, 
the committee could have included in the 
bill to carry out proposals to raise congres- 
sional salaries to as much as $25,000 a year. 
Congressmen and Senators now get $12,500 
plus $2,500 in expenses, all taxable. 

And maybe the new salaries proposed are 
not too much. We have a friend in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a salary of $10,000 a year. 
He said he paid $2,500 income taxes or there- 
abouts and $2,500 rent each year. He said the 
National Capital was the most expensive 
place to live in the Nation. So maybe a good 
Congressman is well worth the money. 





Overwhelming Victory Acclaims Senator 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, July 24, the people of Texas, in 
their Democratic primary, expressed a 
great vote of confidence in Senator Lyn- 
pon B. Jounson, senior Senator from 
Texas, and Democratic leader of the 
Senate. In this Democratic primary 
Senator JoHNSON was renominated by 4 
vote of approximately 875,674, represent- 
ing 72 percent of the total votes cast. 
He led his opponent by more than half 
a million votes. 

I have the privilegé of representing the 
10th Congressional District of Texas, the 
district which was so ably represented 
by Senator Jounnson prior to his election 
to the United States Senate. In the July 
30 issue of the Austin American, Austin, 
Tex., there appears an editorial acclaim- 
ing this great victory for Senator JOHN- 
son. In my opinion, the editorial effec- 
tively points out why the people of Texas 
have expressed such confidence in Sen- 
ator Jounson, and I therefore insert it 
in the ConcressIonaL Recorp for today: 
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OvERWHELMING Vicrory AccLaIMs SENATOR 
JOHNSON 

The voters’ verdict last Saturday was a 
measure Of the stature of Texas’ senior United 
states Senator, LyNvDon B. JOHNSON. 
It was a recognition of his services to Texas 
and to the Nation, an acknowledgment of the 
prestige he has gained by ability and ardu- 
ous work in his post of public service. 

JoHNSON Was @& candidate for a second 
term. He had as his opponent a wealthy 
Texan of a long-established and well-known 
family. His opponent embraced a ticket of 
extreme nationalism and isolation, whose 
overtone, of course, is @ play to patriotism. 

Approximately 3 out of 4 of all ‘Texas 
yoters went to the polls and recorded their 
approval of LYNDON JouNnson, their confi- 
dence in his leadership in Washington, their 
desire that he continue to serve Texas in the 
senate. 
omnis victory—JoHNsON received 72 per- 
cent of the votes, and led his opponent by 
over 508,000 votes—was even more impres- 
sive in that Jonson did not leave his post 
of duty in Washington to make a political 
campaign. By reason of his ability and his 
energy, his devotion to the Democratic Par- 
ty and the principles for which it stands, 
he had been elevated to the post of Senate 
Democratic leader. He is the youngest ever 
to hold that post. Congress has been in a 
session of extreme importance to the Nation 
and its security, and to the future peace and 
security of the free world. 
The Senate is evenly divided between Re- 
publican and Democratic members. Many 
measures relating to foreign affairs and 
America’s relation with the free nations and 
their common defense against Red aggres- 
sion, were to be considered. JOHNSON dis- 
regarded the possible political consequences 
of ignoring his opponent. He stayed on the 
job in Washington, That, as well as his 
record over the past 6 years, obviously met 
with overwhelming approval of his constit- 
uents. 
JoHNSON will begin his second Senate term 
in January, strengthened and backed up by 
the overwhelming vote of confidence of the 
Texas citizenship. 
Two factors exemplify his statesmanship. 
One points back to his home State, the other 
reaches into the realm of world security. 
He has avoided being drawn into the deep 
and hurtful cleavage of Democratic Party 
factionalism in Texas. His support and 
overwhelming majority of votes came obvi- 
ously from all segments of the Texas electo- 
rate. He has been, and continues to be the 
Senator of all Texas, not merely one side of 
an intraparty dispute. 
No major legislation.could get through 
Congress without support of Democrats. 
enator JOHNSON is the recognized spokes- 
man of the Democrats in the Senate. His 
attitude has been that America’s future se- 
* curity and welfare is not a politically parti- 
san matter. He has looked upon internal 
legislation as well as foreign affairs from 
the viewpoint of the Nation’s welfare, rather 
than a political party’s advantage. 

His Texas constituents told the Nation 


how highly they regard Lynpon JOHNSON by 
their vote Saturday. 





Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues to the following very interest- 
ing articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are part of a series, 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. The following article is 
the seventh in this series and appeared 
in the Eagle of July 31, 1954: 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE AMONG NEGROES Soars 
In BROOKLYN 
(By Sig Frigand) 

Rising high above the corner of Marcy and 
Putnam Avenues in Bedford-Stuyvesant is 
the impressive framework of the new Con- 
cord Baptist Church. 

The steel lattice-work, soaring skyward, is 
most symbolic of the renewed spiritual faith 
among Brooklyn’s Negroes. 

Historically, Negroes have vigorously sup- 
ported their churches; and their churches, 
like the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the A. M. E. Zion and the African Orthodox, 
are among Brooklyn's oldest. 

The African denominational churches still 
flourish here, as do other Protestant churches 
with which our Negroes have affiliated them- 
selves. The Brooklyn division of the Protes- 
tant Council estimates there are more than 
100 Negro churches in Brooklyn and count- 
less more that are interracial {n membership. 

Despite a rich church tradition, the Ne- 
groes’ disillusionment and _. privations 
through the centuries took its toll—espe- 
cially among young people—with the result 
that there was a falling off in church at- 
tendance during the 1930's and 1940's. 

Today, Brooklyn’s Negroes are going to 
church in ever-increasing numbers. The 
reasons for the increased attendance are 
many; but the underlying pattern seems the 
same—a revitalized faith in God, born out of 
the accomplishments of the Negro in Brook- 
lyn during the past decade. 

Reflecting the renewed religious stirrings 
are Brooklyn’s young Negro ministers—men 
who have bolstered their Bible training with 
sociological study, giving them an acute 
awareness of. the material as well as the 
spiritual needs of their parishioners. 

The Reverend Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, who 
will_grace the pulpit of the newly rebuilt 
Concord Baptist Church, is typical of the 
young, aggressive Negro ministry in Brook- 
lyn. 

Since taking over the clerical chores at 
Concord Church 6 years ago, Dr. Taylor has 
watched his congregation increase 25 per- 
cent—with the staggering total of 8,400 
members on the church rolls and about 5,000 
actively attending church. 

The tall, meticulously dressed minister, 
trained at Leland and Oberlin Colleges, can 
chat with equal facility about things theo- 
logical or Junior Gilliam’s ability to make 
the double play for the Dodgers. His chief 
concerns, however, are the problems facing 
the members of his congregation. 

Dr. Taylor explained that he feels it im- 
portant to use his pulpit to help his parish- 
ioners help themselves, not only spiritually, 
but to make them aware of their civic and 
political responsibilities. 

One of Brooklyn's clerical pioneers in civic 
participation is the Reverend John M. Cole- 
man, rector of St. Philip’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, who for more than two decades 
has spotlighted the importance of the min- 
ister’s role in the body politic. 


Since 1946 Mr. Coleman has been active in 
making educational policy—first on the 
board of higher education (he was the first 
Negro to serve on that board) and 2 years 
later on the board of education, where he 
still serves. 

The St. Philip’s rector, a former redcap at 
Grand Central Station, recently realized one 
of his ambitions to better serve the youth of 
his community with the dedication of a new, 
modernized parish house at 265 Decatur 
Street. 
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With the help of his congregation—which 
has multiplied many times over since he be- 
came rector—Mr. Coleman has provided more 
clubrooms and other facilities for the youth 
of the community. 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE AGED 


The needs of youth are not unlike the needs 
of the aged, whose free time can prove to be 
a liability unless correctly channeled. 

In this department, Rev. Milton A. Gal- 
amison, 31-year-old minister of the Siloam 
Presbyterian Church, has shown the way 
with the establishment recently of a commu- 
nity program for the aged at the church. 

The program, sponsored by seven frater- 
nities and sororities with the encouragement 
of the Department of Welfare, is nonsectar- 
ian, interracial in scope, and provides facil- 
ities for older folks to pursue hobbies and 
crafts. 

The handsome young minister came to 
Siloam 6 years ago, when he was 25 years old. 
Since that time, his congregation—made up 
of a large percentage of professionals and 
white-collar workers—has doubled in size. 

Mr. Galamison was gratified that the con- 
gregation’s size had swelled because “the 
church is the chief social area in this com- 
munity * * * the chief platform for aduit 
education.” 

The Presbyterian minister, like Dr. Taylor, 
named housing as the greatest single prob- 
lem facing the Negroes in Brooklyn. 

“As long as there is an iron band of resi- 
dential segregation around us,” Dr. Taylor 
said, “the same situation will be reflected in 
our schools, our churches, and other insti- 
tutions. * * °” 

“A new home just isn’t available to the 
Negro,” Mr. Galamison said with some bit- 
terness. “Second-hand homes, second-hand 
churches; that has been our history. 

“The Negro is often the butt of jokes,” he 
continued, “because he’ll spend all his mon- 
ey to purchase a big, flashy automobile. It 
doesn’t occur to many people that the big 
car is the only new thing of appreciable value 
that he can buy. 

“Second-handedness” has become a spir- 
itual problem, too, the young minister re- 
vealed. “After a degree of time, a feeling 
that you are inferior develops along with a 
contempt for yourself.” It takes hard work 
and a long time to shatter this distorted 
self-portrait, he added. 


MANY CATHOLICS, TOO 


Although Brooklyn's Negroes constitute 
one of the largest Protestant blocs in the 
borough, the Catholic Church has gained 
many worshippers among the Negroes. 

The Reverend Archibald V. McLees, pastor 
of Holy Rosary Church at 141 Chauncey 
Street, estimates that 3 percent of Brook- 
lyn’s Negro population are now Catholics. 

Father McLees, a pleasant, cigar-smoking 
Irishman, whose congregation is about 95 
percent Negro, is one of the most active 
fighters for interracial harmony and under- 
standing in Brooklyn. 

Aware of the pressing needs for good 
schooling, Father McLees has opened the 
doors of the Holy Rosary Parochial School to 
Protestant as well as Catholic children. The 
school now has about 800 children in attend- 
ance under the direction of Sister Mary 
Edmond. 

As a member of NAACP, the Urban League, 


‘ the Catholic Interracial Council, and the 


Brooklyn Human Relations Council, Father 
McLees is well equipped to spread the con- 
cepts of understanding and harmony among 
fellow Brooklynites. 

“You must face the fact,” he said, “that 
Negroes are, and will continue to be, your 
neighbors.”* 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the eighth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 1, 1954: 
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Necroges In SEARCH OF DecENT HOUSING 
CAUGHT IN SQUEEZE 
(By Sid Frigand) 

If you're a Negro living in Brooklyn, you 
have two types of housing available to you: 
helping-hand or hand-me-down. 

The Government-subsidized helping-hand 
housing is available to a proportionately 
small number of persons who qualify for low- 
cost or middle-cost developments. There 
are many, many Negroes who meet the re- 
quirements for such housing, but there just 
aren’t enough of the new buildings around 
to meet the demand. 

According to the Housing Authority, the 
waiting list for new and existing projects 
far exceeds all available dwelling units. 

As a result, Brooklyn’s Negroes (whose 
average yearly income is almost $1,000 a year 
lower than the Brooklyn average) must bide 
their time in substandard slum sections or 
pay exorbitant rent for more desirable 
dwellings. 

The city housing authority has performed 
yeoman service in providing decent homes 
for many of Brooklyn’s housing-starved 
Negroes. According to the latest available 
figures, 8411 (or 37.6 percent) of the 22,369 
families living in Brooklyn city-run projects 
are Negroes. 

If the breakdown is focused on low-cost 
developments, the percentage of Negroes rises 
to 44 percent. 

This percentage, although proportionately 
high as compared to the fact that Negroes 
comprise only 10 percent of the borough pop- 
ulation, more nearly reaches the ratio in our 
slum areas—where roughly half of all blight- 
ed housing is occupied by Negroes. 

Slum areas are not peculiar to any one race 
of people—many a Brooklynite who came 
here from Manhattan’s teeming East Side 
can attest to that. 

Slums are created through the unholy 
wedlock of poverty and neglect; impoverished 
tenants and neglected homeowners, whose 
wretchedness is nurtured by lax enforce- 
ment of housing laws. This wedlock has 
proved prolific, with its blighted off-spring 
spilling into new areas each year. 

Virtually all of our recent immigrant 
groups—the Irish, Jews, Italians—have 
known and inhabited substandard houses. 

Nearly all of these have gone on to better 
housing as their incomes improved and their 
status in the community accepted. 

Many Negroes living in desperate housing 
conditions are financially able and quite 
willing to move to better homes. But, un- 
like their predecessors in the slums, have 
no place to go, despite the fact that Brook- 
lyn is considered a good place to live by most 
Negroes. 

A Negro, for all practical purposes, still 
can’t purchase a new house in Brooklyn. 

A Negro still has no access to the free 
private housing market in Brooklyn. 

A Negro can purchase a hand-me-down 
house—but only at the risk of being finan- 
cially hog-tied by avaricious speculators. 

A Negro can rent in limited areas—but 
only at the cost of enormous rentals, crowd- 
ed conditions or poor service. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Urban 
League are acutely aware of the dilemma. 
They have been exerting unyielding pres- 
sure on our legislators and administrators 
to meet the problem head-on. 

Nathan Burnett, youthful director of the 
Brooklyn Urban League, pointed out that the 
middle-income Negro is caught in a squeeze. 

“Where can we get houses for Negroes,” 
he asked, “when the only access to the free 
housing market is closed by private owners’ 
segregation policies?” 

Limited housing, of course, leads to lucra- 
tive sources of income for the few who are 
in ao. to benefit. 

2 that building?” Mr. Burnett pointed 
through his office window to the rear of a 
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building fronting on Pacific Street. “You 
can rent a 2-ro0om apartment there for 
$110 a month. That's a rent comparable to 
Prospect Park West.” 

What about the Negro who has saved a 
little money and wants to buy a house? He 
can’t “shop around” in new housing devel- 
opments in the borough and pick out a suit- 
able house. Builders, many of them sym- 
pathetic, have “business reasons” for not 
selling to a Negro. 

Most Negroes avoid looking at new houses 
for this reason—they expect refusal and 
want desperately to avoid embarrassment 
to themselves or to the builder. No one likes 
to be spurned and the best way to prevent 
it is to avoid the situation that might pro- 
voke it. 

What's left? Plenty of used houses. The 
Eagle classified ads are filled with them. Half 
of these houses can be eliminated imme- 
diately on the same grounds as new houses. 
The other half may be available—but 
chances are the speculator will get there 
first. 

Approximately one-third of Brooklyn is 
now termed a speculator’s area—where buy- 
ing and selling of houses for huge profits 
propagates new slum areas year after year. 

The speculator successfully earns his living 
by buying shabby, rundown houses within 
slum sections and reselling them—violations 
and all—to house-hungry buyers at huge 
price markups. 

Even more frightening is the speculator’s 
role in so-called fringe areas, where 1 or 2 
Negro families live among whites. Here his 
success formula is based on man’s lack of 
understanding of his fellow man—an ugly 
word, “prejudice.” 

The speculator begins by softening up the 
neighborhood home owners with a barrage of 
postcards—“Your neighborhood is changing. 
I have a cash customer for your house’’—or, 
he sends little Negro boys bearing circulars 
on a doorbell-ringing tour. 

The so-called panic is on, with the latent 
fears of homeowners fired by the high-pres- 
sure spiel of the speculator. From here on 
it’s easy pickings. ‘The speculator, usually 
working through a dummy purchaser, buys 
house after house from panicked owners and 
resells them to eager buyers at an average 
profit of $5,000 per sale. 

The high price and the strangling mort- 
gage terms immediately put the purchaser 
in a position that compels him to let his new- 
ly acquired house deteriorate. 

Furthermore, the speculator will suggest 
that the new owner can meet high costs by 
renting out a room or two—$20 a week is 
standard. Soon a healthy block deteriorates 
into poorly maintained rows of boarding 
houses. 

The holdouts—those that didn’t panic— 
give up in disgust. They wearily subscribe 
to the story that Negroes devaluate property 
and move on to a new neighborhoods, leav- 
ing a bona fide slum section in their wake. 

There are sections of Brooklyn that are 
not giving in that easily to the siren song 
of the speculators. Negroes have moved into 
so-called white neighborhoods with little 
fanfare and much success. 

Wherever homeowners have refused to 
panic, property values have remained 
normal—or even risen. 

Some city authorities, cognizant of this 
situation, warned that unless the speculator 
is checked he will “create a vicious cycle that 
will cause enormous destruction to entire 
communities in Great New York.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the ninth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 2, 1954: 
OBSTACLES TO DeceENT HOUSING FOR NEGROES 

Brcrn To Give War 
(By Sid Frigand) 

The great middle class always has had to 

shift for itself in this town. 
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The city, for some time now, has Tecognizeg 
its responsibilities to provide decent shelte 
for its low-income families, but the midqie. 
income groups have traditionally &cratcheq 
around for housing on their own—anq tareq 
pretty well. 

Our ever-expanding Negro middle clas 
however, has not met with such succes. 
first, because of a closed-door policy on tig 
part of most private homeowners; secon, 
because of a similar policy by house builders 
and third, because of the high financial to) 
exacted for second-hand houses by req). 
estate speculators. 

Each of these stumbling blocks is Proving 
to be vulnerable—either to legislation, eqy. 
cation or, most important, good busines 
sense. 

Our legislators’ growing concern over this 
problem has been most active in city coy. 
cil, where our councilmen have been working 
industriously to turn back the blighted hoys. 
ing tide, and, at the same time, create more 
housing opportunities for those who have 
been denied in the past. 

The latter concept was dealt with cours. 
geously last July 6 when the Charkey-Browp. 
Isaacs law forbidding discrimination in FHA. 
insured housing was signed. The new law 
is expected to cover about 12,000 new or 
rehabilitated houses in New York City each 
year. 

Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, director of the 
New York State Committee on Discrimina. 
tion in Housing, pointed out that 82,841 new 
multifamily units, representing more than 
85 percent of the apartments built in the 
city, were insured by FHA during the period 
1946-52. Brooklyn and Queens, where most 
of the building has been done, had about 
95 percent of their housing FHA insured, 

4 MOSTLY FOR WHITES 

“Only 893 of these FHA-insured units had 
been made available to nonwhites,” Mrs. 
Gabel declared. “All of these were tenanted 
on a segregated basis and only 1 project, com- 
prising some 200 units, was built in areas of 
predominantly white occupancy.” 


The city council has also taken up the 
cudgels against the real-estate speculators 
who have made fortunes from our slums— 
and who have manufactured more slums to 
make more fortunes, 


The slum makers have capitalized on two 
important frailties of our Brooklyn environ- 
ment—the desperate housing situation of the 
Negro and the fear of invasion by nearby 
white homeowners. 

Within the blighted areas speculators buy 
and sell dilapidated buildings, filled with 
violations and broken down into rooming 
houses, at spectacular profits. The pur 
chasers are usually paying second, third, or 
fourth mortgages to keep the property and 
have little ability to improve or maintain the 
building. It soon falls into utter disrepair— 
a hopeless slum, a firetrap. 

In the nearby fringe areas speculators will 
seek out blocks where 1 or 2 Negro families 
live and attempt to panic the other home- 
owners into selling their houses. Too often 
they succeed and the houses, in turn, are 
sold at higher prices to families that can less 
afford to buy them. 

Brooklyn Councilman Joseph T. Sharkey, 
in introducing a resolution calling for the 
investigation of these speculative practices, 
said it created a vicious cycle which, “if not 
stopped by appropriate legislation * * * 
will grow and multiply, causing enormous 
destruction to entire communities within 
Greater New York.” 

A committee, headed by Queens Council- 
man Eric Treulich, has quietly set about to 
investigate the machinations of the slum 
makers. 

City Hall observers have reported that sev- 
eral brokers and -estate agents—some 
who have earned more than a half-million 
dollars through speculation—have been sul 
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penaed OF invited to testify before the com- 


oe ‘believed that much of the committee’s 
fndings will be made public this fall in open 
rr REMEDIES NOT ADOPTED 

blyman Bernard Austin, who is 
en’ as ane to the council committee, 
nas already introduced 13 bills in the State 
Jegislature aimed at curbing some of the evils 
described earlier, Unfortunately, none of 
the bills was passed. 

The obvious legislative approach to curb- 
ing speculation in slum and fringe areas is 
to take the profit out of such practices and 
to set up sale-transaction machinery that 
would discourage the speculator. 

Other stopgap laws could prevent conver- 
sion of buildings to rooming houses; stop 
mortgage foreclosures on properties where 
the owners are paying huge payments— 
sometimes almost equal to his rent income; 
prohibit the “as is” sale of buildings having 
serious violations or illegal occupancies, and 
set up stricter supervision and investigation 
of buildings changing ownership. 

For years, it has been axiomatic that the 
colored dollar could buy anything except 
housing. Recently, however, the building 
industry has become increasingly aware of 
that colored dollar, which represents a large 
percentage of the dollars being waved in the 
face of the industry for low and middle-cost 
dwellings. 

A few faint lights on the horizon are be- 
ginning to appear in the building industry, 
which may be the vanguard of progressive 
building programs for the nonwhite rainor- 
ities. 

Just last year the National Association of 
Home Builders established a minority hous- 
ing committee with an ambitious goal of 
constructing 150,000 units this year. Re- 
gional committees have also sprung up—the 
Long Island Association of Home Builders 
being among them. 


An even more important development 
along these lines was the establishment of 
a minority housing committee by the influ- 
ential Mortgage Bankers Association. This 
new committee will work to channel mort- 
gage credit into housing for minority groups. 

In the past, the reluctance by financial 
institutions to invest in minority housing 
has proved to be one of the biggest bars 
to construction of new dwellings. Many 
banks in Brooklyn have since opened up and 
are willing to finance new or rehabilitated 
dwellings for Negroes. 

As the Negro wins more and more perma- 
nent places in our economic structure, he 
becomes less and less of a financial security 
tisk. Hard-headed businessmen appear 
Teady, at long last, to consider him a good 
investment. ‘ 





Washington Attorney’s Attitude Toward 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I am anxious to include an address 
delivered by my friend Mr. T. 8. Settle, 
attorney and counselor at law here in 
Washington. Mr. Settle delivered this 
address entitled “Why I Respect and 
Admire the Congress of the United 
States,” before the Federal Bar Asso- 
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ciation in Washington, D. C., on March 
24,1937. I commend its reading to every 
Member of Congress. 

The address follows: 


Wnuy I RESPECT AND ADMIRE THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


(By T. S. Settle) 


“T respect and admire,” those are strong 
words to use portraying one’s attitude to- 
ward the 531 men and women on Capitol 
Hill, elected by the people to represent “We, 
the people of the United States.” They were 
chosen deliberately, however, by the speaker 
who has been appearing before committees 
of Congress for the last 20 years, advocating 
civic and welfare legislation; who was reared 
within 75 miles of the Capitol; who was 
educated at the university founded by the 
statesman who did so much to found this 
Nation—Thomas Jefferson; and who in his 
studies in logic and in law, believes that he 
got some training in separating the wheat 
from the chaff. These personal experiences 
with Congress have been in 2 Democratic 
and 3 Republican administrations, and are, 
therefore, strictly nonpartisan. 


The speaker respectfully submits four rea- 
sons as the basis of this respect and admira- 
tion. They are: 

1. I respect the high, holy, and powerful 
Office of the Members of Congress; 

2. I respect and admire them for their 
favorable comparison with the people whom 
they represent; 

3. I respect and admire them for their 
diligent, honest, und patriotic labors; 

4. Irespect and admire them, because Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, is the “city 
council” of the Nation’s Capital—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In the short time at the disposal of the 
speaker, it will be impossible to adequately 
prove the four reasons given above. He will 
therefore follow the tip of a certain lawyer 
wit who said in his own case, “I don’t have 
to prove this, I admit it; let the other side 
disprove it.” The speaker will, however, 
submit a few favorable exhibits. 

I respect their high, holy, and powerful 
office. I am one of those who believe that 
an all-wise Divinity brooded over the found- 
ing of the United States of America, and 
especially over the deliberations of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. A Divinity 
has shaped our ends, rough-hewn them 
though we have. A farsighted and much 
harassed band of patriots drew our Consti- 
tution, and in the forefront of that document 
stated, “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” When I read further that this Con- 
gress is empowered to declare war and make 
peace; to regulate our foreign commerce; to 
tax both directly or indirectly; coin money; 
to regulate our interstate commerce, grow- 
ing so rapidly through the coming of the 
railroads, improved highways, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio; and that they are empow- 
ered to provide for the general welfare and 
“empowered to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution these powers,” I tremble at the power 
reposed in these 531 officials. They literally 
carry in their legislative power the welfare, 
prosperity, the happiness, and the destiny of 
130 million people. I thank God that their 
daily ressions are opened with prayer to the 
Ruler of the Universe. The substance of all 
such prayers should be “for wisdom to prop- 
erly cope with their gigantic and perplexing 
problems and courage to always do the right 
as revealed unto them.” 

Yes; I admire them as representatives 
of the people. It is my good fortune from 
year to year to appear before and mingle 
with many diversified groups of people. 
Sometimes bar associations, local, State, and 
national; sometimes conventions of local 
and national planning experts; sometimes 
church groups, composed of bishops, min- 
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isters, and laymen; sometimes citizens’ asso- 
ciations; and I say, unhesitatingly, that 
those on Capitol Hill compare very favorably 
with any of the above-mentioned groups. 
I would trust the average Member of Con- 
gress under severe temptation, under severe 
pressure politically, financially, and lobby- 
ing equally as far as the average member 
of any of the above-mentioned groups. 

Here I submit exhibit A: This Federal Bar 
Association in the last several years has had 
many speakers appear before it—attorneys 
general, presidents of bar associations, and 
others. Within the past month, there ap- 
peared before this association, Senators 
Barkley, O’Mahoney, Bailey, and Representa- 
tives Bloom and Harlan. I ask you, “How 
do these gentlemen from Capitol Hill com- 
pare with other speakers I have cited?” I 
might also submit as exhibit B our honored 
and distinguished vice president, Addison D. 
Smith, who for 20 years served in the House 
of Representatives, and voted for much of 
the legislation that I will discuss later. 

Allow me to submit another exhibit. Last 
week, I received a peremptory call to appear 
before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. The committee was called to order 
promptly at the appointed hour, and the 
chairman stated about as follows: 

“Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Settle, 
secretary and legislative representative of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. He informs me that his Com- 
mission is meeting at this hour on very 
important matters, so in order to accommo- 
date him, if there is no objection, we will 
rearrange our program, skip to item 5, and 
take up the Lee Boulevard bill. The com- 
mittee readily agreed. The chairman then 
asked if the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission approved this legislation. 

“They do. 

“Will you then explain why and the pur-* 
pose of the bill?” 

I explained that the Commission was di- 
rected by Congress to make plans both for 
Washington and its environs; that the Com- 
mission had several years ago envisioned and 
planned a great highway, extending from the 
Lincoln Memorial across the bridge leading 
to the former home of Robert E. Lee, skirt- 
ing the historic Arlington Farm, passing 
through the northwest corner of that farm 
along the Fort Myer Military Reservation, 
and extending through Virginia, Tennessee, 
across the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, 
thus connecting the Nation’s Capital with 
the South and West. With the aid of rep- 
resentatives of the War Department the ex- 
act route was shown, the survey data, etc., 
and the exact acreage involved given. It 
was further explained that the county of 
Arlington and the State of Virginia had co- 
operated in purchasing the rights-of-way, 
and the State of Virginia had agreed to build 
a road, and all that remained to be done was 
for the Federal Government to deed to the 
State of Virginia for highway purposes this 
narrow strip of the military reservation. A 
number of very intelligent questions were 
asked which brought out not only the his- 
toric and patriotic appeal, but also certain 
local utilitarian values, such as providing a 
new traffic route to the Capital, thus re- 
lieving present congestion and enabling 
Government employees, including the sec- 
retaries of some of the Congressmen, who 
live on the Virginia side of the Potomac, to 
The committee then 
unanimously reported the bill and placed it 
on the House Calendar. 

Believe it or not, I came away with high 
admiration for that group of Congressmen. 

I decided to investigate the background of 
this very intelligent, courteous, and accom- 
modating chairman, so I opened the Con- 
gressional Directory at the biographical sec- 
tion, and this is what I found: 

“Lister Hitt, Montgomery, Ala.; bachelor 
of arts, University of Alabama; bachelor of 
laws, University of Alabama; post graduate 
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in law at Columbia University and Michigan 
University; president, Montgomery Board of 
Education, 5 years; Phi Beta Kappa; World 
War veteran; elected to Congress 14 years 
ago; reelected every 2 years (despite many 
other aspirants) .” 

Realizing that we would have to get the 
companion bill through the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I looked up the back- 
ground of the Senate chairman and found: 

“Morris Sheppard, Texarkana, Tex. Dean 
of Congress by virtue of having the longest 
continuous service than that of any other 
living Member; elected to the House in 1902; 
in the Senate in 1912; and after serving in 
the two Houses for 34 years, was reelected for 
6 more years November 1936. Graduated 
from University of Texas, academic depart- 
ment, 1895; law department, 1897; Yale Law 
School, 1898; and LL. D. Southern Methodist 
University.” 

There backgrounds are not exceptional, 
but rather typical of the training of the 
committee chairmen and ranking Members 
of the minority group of the various com- 
mittees of Congress, and who are the real 
leaders of that body and largely shape its 
legislation. 

Yes; I respect and admire them for their 
diligent and honest and patriotic labors. 
The procedure that I described before one 
committee is going on daily on Capitol Hill 
before many committees. An average of 
about 20,000 bills are introduced in each 
Congress. These bills, referred to the various 
committees, are sifted; hearings are held on 
the more important ones; and about 1,000 
are enacted into law. About half the bills 
introduced, and about half passed, are of 
public concern, and about one-half are pri- 
vate or special bills. 

I am glad that our Congress is so demo- 
cratic that it is easy for almost anyone to get 
almost any kind of a bill introduced, and 
thus secure consideration of it. I am glad 


that there is a careful sifting process and 
that many of these bills die in committee. 
In this way Congress renders a great service. 
You will recall that I appeared before this 
bar association about a year ago very much 
“het up” over the District of Columbia 
Boundary Bill that was then before the 


House Judiciary Committee. After several 
days of hearings, pro and con, the Judiciary 
Committee decided to let the bill die in com- 
mittee. In my mind, it was a real public 
service to the State of Virginia and the Fed- 
eral Government and the citizens of America. 
Congress had previously, however, enacted a 
law allowing equitable adjustments of the 
property claims along the Virginia shores 
of the Potomac. Thus equitable adjust- 
ments under this law are now being satis- 
factorily worked out. 

I know that Congress has had much criti- 
cism heaped upon it from time to time ever 
since its first session. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Washington Post, published 100 
years ago, vigorously criticizing Congress. 
On the other hand, I recall hearing Speaker 
Champ Clark state that after 25 years of 
service in the House, he could say that the 
average CongressMan was a man of high in- 
tegrity, honor, honesty, and diligence, and 
that he was proud to have been associated 
with such men. 


I respect and admire the Congress of the 
United States for the way in which it has 
discharged its duties as “city council” of the 
Nation's Capital. My exhibits will be sub- 
mitted chiefly from our experiences with 
Congress in relation to the work of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. In 1924 and 1926, a committee of 100 
of Washington citizens, headed by Hon. 
Frederic A. Delano, appeared before the 
Proper committees of Congress and said 
something like this: 

“Don't you recall that the Constitution 
of the United States provides Congress shall 
have power. * * © 
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“*To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States. * * *’ 
L’Enfant laid off the original city lying be- 
tween the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, 
Rock Creek, and Florida Avenue, comprising 
a little less than 10 square miles of the orig- 
inal 100 square miles of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Don't you recall that it provides this 
area with abundant parks, large ahd small, 
paying only $25,000 for there park areas, 
which are now appraised at $130 million, or 
$67 per acre for land that is now appraised 
on the average of $325,000 per acre? 

“Don’t you recall that they provided this 
original city, with broad streets and ave- 
nues, made certain building regulations, and 
other space to make the new Capital of the 
Nation an ideal city for surpassing the other 
cities of the New World and the Old World 
which had been started without any plan? 

“Don’t you see that the remainder of the 
District is developing in a hodge-podge fash- 
ion with inadequate planning, inadequate 
park and playground areas, and with little 
relation to the original city?” 

Congress replied, “We do, and we will meet 
this situation by creating a National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. We will 
place upon the Commission the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, the 
Director of the National Park Service, the 
Chief of the Forest Service, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia, and four 
eminent citizens well qualified and experi- 
enced in city planning. 

“The act provided that these gentlemen 
should serve without compensation. Their 
very valuable and arduous services are ren- 
d2red as a patriotic contribution. The Com- 
mission was supplied with a trained techni- 
cal paid staff. 

“The powers and duties of the Commission 
are summarized in the following sentence of 
the act of 1924, section 1 (b): 

“*That the said Commission is hereby 
charged with the duty of preparing, develop- 
ing, and maintaining a comprehensive, con- 
sistent, and coordinated plan for the Na- 
tional Capital and its environs. 

“‘Recommendatory powers and duties: 

“*The major part of the work of the Com- 
mission, as with most planning commissions, 
is to make studies and recommendations. 
The act of 1926, section 1 (b), provides that 
the Commission shall make recommenda- 
tions to the proper executive authorities as 
to (1) traffic and transportation; (2) plats 
and subdivisions; (3) highways, parks, and 
parkways; (4) school and library sites; (5) 
playgrounds; (6) drainage, sewage, and water 
supply; (7) housing, building, and zoning 
regulations; (8) public and private build- 
ings; (9) bridges and waterfronts; (10) com- 
merce and industry; (11) and other proper 
elements of city and regional planning.’” 

The Commission proceeded to make studies 
of the needs of the District as required by 
law, and the results of these studies with 
recommendations to Congress from that day 
to this. Acting upon one of these recom- 
mendations, Congress passed on May 29, 
1930, an act providing for a comprehensive 
park, parkway, and playground system of 
Washington and environs. This act pro- 
vides for parks and parkways within the 
District of Columbia; also for a playground 
within one-fourth mile of every child and 
@ recreation center covering from 5 to 30 
acres within a mile of every citizen. It pro- 
vides the remainder of the District with some 
kind of neighborhood park that L’Enfant 
provided for the “Original City.” Acting 
under this authority, the Commission has 
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acquired or begun to acquire lands in g4 dif 
ferent projects. For some of the outlying 
areas it has paid as low as $1,000 per acre 
In some of the congested areas built before 
1924 with no provision for playgrounds it 
has had to pay as high as $100,000 per acre 

The act provides for the entire valley of 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon to Fort 
Washington to above Great Falls to be ace 
quired, to be named George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, and dedicated to the 
health and happiness of the individuals ot 
the city of Washington and of the Nation 
Considerable progress has been made in these 
acquisitions. Much more remains to be done 
The act provides acquisition of lands beyong 
the District line in Rock Creek, Cabin John 
Creek, and headwaters of the Anacostia River 
valleys. Considerable progress has been made 
along that line. One can now drive through 
parklands from Hains Point to Connecticut 
Avenue, Maryland. 

Some valuable acquisitions have been 
added to the parks without additional cost, 
Congress passed the so-called Land Transfer 
Act in 1924. Under this act, the park of. 
fice, upon the recommendation of the Park 
and Planning Commission, exchanged some 
lands along the Anacostia River for aboretum 
purposes for Canal Street. The undeveloped 
area formerly occupied by a canal and ex- 
tending from below south of the Capitol 
Grounds to the Army War College. This 
land runs through one of the most congested 
sections of the city. It was filled with rub- 
bish, weeds, broken-down automobiles, and 
other unsightly things. It is being cleared 
off and with additional land added by the 
Park and Planning Commission is being de- 
veloped into splendid recreation areas for 
that congested section. 

The Commission was required to make rec- 
ommendations as to housing and building. 
It looked over the site and found that there 
were 200 squares with rather attractive ex- 
teriors, but containing rotten hearts; that is, 
inhabited alleys, for the most part, unsani- 
tary, disease-breeding, and crime-breeding. 
For 50 years civic and welfare agencies of 
the city have been trying to cope with it. 
The Commission made a careful survey and 
asked Congress to pass the Alley, Dwelling 
Authority Act. It was the speaker's privi- 
lege to be named the quarterback in the last 
quarter of that great drive to the goal, cal 
the plays, pass the ball to the individual who 
could go the furtherest on the particular 
play, and sometimes carry the ball himself. 
The act was passed, the Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority was set up; money allocated by the 
President from public-works funds; and a 
good beginning has been made. Seventeen 
alleys already are in process of rehabilita- 
tion. Hopkins Place is a splendid example of 
before and after. These families of low 
income are supplied with homes, have their 
light, heat, ventilation, water, sewerage, and 
baths. In other words, we believe that every 
child born under the Stars and Stripes espe- 
cially in that area over which Congress exer- 
cises exclusive legislation shall have at least 
the necessities and the decencies of life. 
If that be treason to “King Laisez,” well, 
make the most of it. 

One reason the Nation’s Capital was so 
placed was because of the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers. These rivers cover over 3,000 
acres in the District of Columbia. The 
Commission noticed that it was directed to 
make recommendations as to drainage, sew- 
erage, and water supply, and found that the 
sewage from a population of over 700,000 
was piped down the hills and emptied into 
these waters, changing them from their origi- 
nal purity to foul pollution. 

At the Commission’s request, the Senate 
passed a resolution directing the Public 
Health Bureau to make a survey of condi- 
tions. This has been remedied by connecting 
the sewerage discharge pipes near their 
mouths with a main sewer running to Blue 
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plains to connect with a sewage purifying 
sant, and it has resulted in the Bureau of 
pitylie Works lending to Arlington County 
sufficient money to install a sewerage and 
disposal plant system, so Congress is gradu- 
ally restoring these waters to their original 


Prvye believe that Congress should make this 
area directly under its authority a fit place 
for every individual in which to live with 
decent housing, adequate parks, playgrounds, 
schools, anl other necessary services. Con- 
gress has recently authorized the dredging 
of the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers to a 
depth of 24 feet to provide for better com- 
mercial development. It has also authorized 
the improvement of Washington Channel as 
a great commercial and recreation body of 
water. It should be a practical demonstra~ 
tion for the rest of America. 

You ask, “Can America afford these 
things?” 

I reply, “Yes.” 

When I think of how through the guidance 
of the Department of Agriculture, boys in my 
own Virginia County have taken acres and 
acres of farmlands and increased their yield 
many fold; when I think of how through the 
aid of chemistry they have taken our forest 
trees and transferred them into silk shirts 
and silk hose; and how our rivers crossing 
from the mountains to the sea are to be har- 
nessed to work for us and furnish us with 
light, heat, and power; of how during the 
recent little-anticipated financial crisis, that 
if the factories as they stood in 1929 had con- 
tinued to operate with the operators then at 
the wheels, since then walking the streets, 
that every family in America could have been 
supplied with a new $6,000 home, I say to 
you America is potentially rich, potentially 
powerful. Its best and richest years lie 
ahead. God give the people of America and 
their Congress the wisdom, vision, courage, 
and patriotism to bring this life more abun- 
dant to each and every one of us. 





L’Enfant’s Uncanny Vision Allowed Dis- 
trict of Columbia Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, about 20 years ago I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission of the City of Stockton, Calif. 
In that capacity I learned something 
about city planning. The city of Stock- 
ton selected Harland Bartholomew as 
the man to help the planning commis- 
sion draft a plan for our city. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was then a city planner with 
a nationwide reputation. He is now 
Chairman of the Capital Planning Com- 
mission. 

We have all heard about L’Enfant’s 
work in planning the city of Washing- 
ton. In the Washington Post last Sun- 
day was a very interesting article con- 
cerning the work of this Frenchman 
whose name has left an indelible imprint 
on Washington. The article was written 
by Richard J. Neutra, who is a noted 
architect and whose activities are known 
throughout the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
T include the interesting article referred 
to. It is well worth reading, and it dem- 
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onstrates that planning of the proper 
kind can have a very profound and bene- 
ficial influence in the future. Following 
is the article: 


L’ENFANT’s UNCANNY VISION ALLOWED D1s- 
TRICT oF CoLuMmBIA GROWTH 


(By Richard J. Neutra) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Vienna-born Richard J. 
Neutra, author of this article, has been 
ranked second only to Frank Lloyd Wright 
among architects who have made their rep- 
utation in this country. His gospel is func- 
tional architecture and his materials are 
glass, steel, and concrete. He has designed 
fabulous mansions for millionaires in the 
Western deserts, but his greatest monu- 
ments are the homes he has built for low- 
income families. His Los Angeles firm is 
currently working on projects as various and 
widespread as an American Embassy in Pak- 
istan and a school building at Annapolis, 
Md. Neutra’s latest book, Survival Through 
Design, received wide critical acclaim when 
it was published by Oxford early this year.) 


From nearby hills, including the one in 
Arlington on which he now lies buried, 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant looked down upon 
the wildlands flanking the Potomac River 
and envisioned a Capital City designed to 
expand with the growth of the new American 
Republic he had championed so ardently. 

The idea of future expansion was ever up- 
permost in his mind. His thoughts were of 
a city planned on such a scale “as to leave 
room for that aggrandizement and embel- 
lishment which the increase of the wealth of 
the Nation will permit it to pursue at any 
period, however remote.” 

In the light of the subsequent growth of 
Washington, D. C., and of its suburban de- 
velopment problems today, L’Enfant’s fore- 
sight in this respect seems to heve been un- 
canny. Certainly he was far ahead of most 
of his contemporaries. 

Even Thomas Jefferson, no mean expan- 
sionist himself considering his consumma- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase, thought an 
area of less than 3 square miles could con- 
tain the projected Capital. A fine architect 
but an amateur at city planning, Jefferson 
had sketched a “grid” pattern for the city’s 
streets, which would have extended from 
what is now H Street to the Mall and from 
14th Street to the Potomac River. 

It remained for the balanced and re- 
strained—but propertywise—thinking of 
George Washington to burst out with the 
flaming imagination of a grand realtor. He 
advocated acquisition of 100 square miles, 
although there was probably not a city that 
big anywhere in the world at that time. 

In ancient Rome, it was the custom to 
appoint a dictator in times cf emergency. 
George Washington saw an emergency in the 
founding and planning of a Nation’s Capi- 
tal. He decreed in simple and sincere lan- 
guage worthy of Alexander the Great: “The 
President shall have the sole power of di- 
recting the Federal City to be laid off in 
what manner he pleases.” 

It was decided to expropriate land for the 
streets. Property for public buildings was 
to be acquired for about $100 an acre, a 
handsome price at that time and considering 
the location. With a view toward architec- 
tural impressiveness, Washington laid down 
building restrictions. But he realized the 
need for an expert to do the actual planning 
of the city. 

The newly liberated Colonies offered little 
promise of any such talent. Only one city, 
Philadelphia, had been laid out somewhat 
on the “grid” pattern of an Ottoman mili- 
tary camp. (At the time Philadelphia was 
being planned, 1683, the formidable Otto- 
man Empire armies were laying siege to 
Vienna.) 

Savannah, Ga., might have served as a fine 
example of city planning such as Englishmen 
had brought to fruition in the Colonies, hav- 
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ing had little chance to express their ideas 
in the old country. But the new Nation- 
al Capital, then mostly marsh and wilder- 
ness, presented a challenge calling for engi- 
neering and architectural ingenuity on a far 
grander scale. 

Although he is said ‘to have maintained 
a confidential correspondence with his Lon- 
don cabinetmakers all during the Revolution, 
if George Washington had even considered 
calling upon a British expert for the city- 
planning job, the idea would have been ruled 
out immediately. It was too soon after the 
soldiers of George III had been driven from 
the country. 

It was just about that time when L’En- 
fant—‘“The Child” of Paris—set up his draw- 
ing board and hung out his professional 
shingle in New York City. L’Enfant, whose 
200th birthday anniversary will be observed 
Monday, was born in Paris, August 2, 1754. 
His enthusiasm for the American cause led 
him to join the struggle at his own expense 
when he was 23. 

Commissioned as a captain in the Conti- 
nental Army, L’Enfant’s rigid adherence to 
discipline and his engineering skill, espe- 
cially in the construction of fortifications, 
won General Washington’s admiration in 
spite of his foreign accent. Congress made 
him a major in 1783. When the war was 
over L’Enfant chose to remain in the new 
country for which he had fought. 

Thus it was that President Washington 
called upon Major L’Enfant for the task 
of planning the Capital City. The appoint- 
ment was made official in March 1791, and 
the young Parisian-turned-American began 
an on-the-spot study of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

L’Enfant went about his task with his 
gaze 3 feet higher than that of any pe- 
destrian. No armchair dreamer, he mounted 
a horse and trotted over the 100 square miles 
to examine the terrain firsthand. He mount- 
ed the hills and gazed in all directions. He 
thought, as I do, that the landscape was 
lovely, with hilltops beyond the wide water 
areas. 

Slapping at mosquitoes, he made notes in 
a sketchbook of the vantage points around 
which he decided to crystallize a city. In 
other words, he worked from earthly and hu- 
man-vision lines, not “plan-metrically” 
looking down from heaven or out of the 
clouds onto a sheet of paper. 

Two focal points caught his imagination. 
One was the hill on which the Capitol now 
stands; the other was what is now the area 
of Lafayette Park. These he conceived as 
“star centers” for the whole vast country- 
side. He pictured them radiating avenues, 
enriched by vistas, and linked together by 
a mall, 

Visionary though he was, L’Enfant had 
brought to America in his Parisian baggage 
some French geometrical logic. Moreover, 
he had been born under a king who preoc- 
cupied himself with the magnificent plan- 
ning of Versailles, from which L’Enfant got 
ideas of wide avenues and large tracts for 
landscaping. The geometric and the esthetic 
were one in his plans for the new Capital. 

L’Enfant was caught in the heyday of Eu- 
clidean geometry. Originally a utilitarian 
surveyor’s device and later a respected sci- 
ence, geometry worked its way into creative 
French planning when Andre Lenotre was 
both geometre royal and landscape architect 


- to Louis XIV, late in the 17th century. 


The human and social life of a metropoli- 
tan community now can draw on a vast array 
of modern sciences hardly foreshadowed a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


Modern Washington suffers in some re- 
spects from the adoration of geometry in 
former centuries, particularly in the 18th. 
An example is the glorious intersection at the 
Capitol, with Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware Avenues, East Capitol 
Street, and West Mall, North Capitol and 
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South Capitol Streets, all crossing at ene 
int. 

ene example is the White House area, 

where meet New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 

necticut, and Vermont Avenues and 16th 

Street—with some overleaping by E, F, G, 

and H Streets thrown into the confusion. 

In mapping these and other conjunctions, 
L’Enfant must have gloried in twirling his 
compass and clacking his T-square and 
triangle. Farsighted though he was in other 
things, he could not have foreseen the traffic 
bottlenecks he was contriving so ingeniously 
and with such glee. 

Even worse than his willful enthusiasm for 
geometric stars are his strange accidental- 
isms. For an example of what I mean, look 
at the intersection of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey Avenues NW., and marvel at what 
becomes of Ist and G Streets. 

However, it is easy to be critical in the 
light of all we have learned since L’Enfant’s 
time. Indeed, it is amazing how his ideas 
have endured. He had little personal super- 
vision to start with, and he remained at his 
task for only 1 year. His master plan was 
accepted, but he actually mapped only 11 of 
the 100 square miles—the area bounded by 
Florida Avenue on the north, Rock Creek 
Park on the west, and the river on the south 
and east. 

President Washington, having reserved sole 
power for himself, discovered in L’Enfant an 
untoward disposition to fixed ideas. L’En- 
fant’s resignation was accepted in March 
1792, with somewhat mitigated disappoint- 
ment, and the completion of his work was 
left to others. He died a poor idealist in 
Prince Georges County, Md., on June 14, 1825. 

Eighty-four years later, the Nation got 
around to paying him long-overdue and well- 
deserved tribute. His body was removed to 
Arlington National Cemetery where, by’ act 
of Congress, a monument was erected in 
his honor. I like to think of this monument 
as a memento for coordinated thinking ver- 
sus muddling through. 

Despite attacks and pettifoggings of bu- 
reaucrats and politicians over the years, 
L’Enfant’s grand vision in the main has 
been preserved. The actual surveying and 
laying out of streets went forward for a time 
under Maj. Andrew Ellicott, an engineer from 
Bucks County, Pa. But President Jefferson 
decided Ellicott was charging a dollar a day 
too much for his services and the engagement 
was terminated. 

The general scheme received a major set- 
back in 1846, when Congress retroceded to 
Virginia the area that State had contributed 
to the District of Columbia. City planning 
came to a halt, while Congressmen shouted 
from the floor that the Nation's Capital 
should be moved to some more accessible 
and attractive location. 

Planning was not resumed in earnest until 
after the Civil War, which had brought a 
sudden, large increase in Washington's pop- 
ulation. In the final one-man show of Dis- 
trict planning, Gov. Alexander R. Shepherd 
(whose statue now stands in front of the 
District Building) launched upon an ambi- 
tious public-works program. That came to 
grief in the financial panic of 1873, leaving 
the District deeply in debt. 

Since then, city planning projects have 
been controlled by commissions, and the re- 
sult often has been more talk than achieve- 
ment. The National Commission of Fine 
Arts, created in 1910, brought to the Dis- 
trict, rather belatedly, some ideas from the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, established in 1926, has made com- 

mendable piecemeal progress, but it has never 
inspired Congress to the point of magna- 
nimity in appropriations. 

Moreover, the Washington area now to be 
planned encompasses large adjoining areas. 
The various commissions responsible are not 
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truly metropolitan in scope and thus are 
unable properly to tackle the overall prob- 
lems. 

Putting aside past mistakes, timidity and 
disorganization, what about the future of 
the Washington area? 

Nobody in his senses considers thorough 
decentralization of the Government as an 
easy answer to the threat of atomic attack. 
That would be an abdication of the con- 
cept of a capital city. In any great city, 
investments and traditions are not aban- 
doned at the drop of a hat, certainly not 
before it has been made sure the dropping 
cannot be prevented. 

Washington, even with a metropolitan 
population of 2 million, is smaller and less 
populous than Brazil's capital, Rio de 
Janeiro. We now have the know-how to 
develop transportation so efficiently that 
Government personnel could reach any point 
in the administrative establishment within 
15 to 30 minutes. 

But we must clean out the ugly, wartime 
temporary buildings in the center of the 
city. They add to traffic and parking prob- 
lems where space is precious. 

One solution might be locating Govern- 
ment buildings at intervals along a road 
circling the inner city, say about 4 miles 
out. Commuting by personnel would be re- 
duced by adjoining to this belt road com- 
mercial centers and open, landscaped resi- 
dential neighborhoods. That, it seems to 
me, would be much more desirable than 
towering downtown buildings, with traffic 
crawling underground. 

Washington’s neglected waterfront also 
could be transformed into the most attrac- 
tive part of the city.. This could be done 
under existing legislation providing for the 
acquisition and wholesale redevelopment of 
obsolescent land. Such a project should be 
a strong magnet for salubrious investment, 
converting sadly blighted areas into river- 
side esplanades, with quais instead of 
wharves. 


This Nation’s capital should be a model 
city reflecting the urban ideals of Ameri- 
cans. It should be modern in every sense. 
Moscow, for example, is being dressed up 
with Woolworth towers of 1920 vintage, 
which impress visitors from Indonesia, Viet- 
minh and Peiping no end. 


But let us not ourselves seek to impress 
foreign observers with our urban achieve- 
ments until we have done away with slums 
and traffic jams—or at least until we can 
show well-conceived plans drawn by com- 
petent planners and stimulated by consul- 
tants of cosmopolitan experience such as 
L’Enfant was in his day. 





Asia Today May Borrow Wisdom from the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Asia Today May Borrow Wisdom 
from the West,” which appeared in the 
July 30, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

For years the chief objective of Russian 
policy has been to divide and destroy the 
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western alliance against Communist ager 
sion. Its biggest bait, dangled in here 
of this year, was the offer of a 50-year Ey;, 
pean security or nonaggression pact, \,— 
Communist China is attempting to war 
an eastern alliance against Communist ag. 
gression with similar bait, a 20-year nonag. 
gression pact that among other things would 
bar India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Thailand from joining the Western Powers 
in the proposed Southeast Asia Treaty (. 
ganization. 

In Europe the Russians made little impres. 
sion with their security pact offer for the 
simple reason that Europe was too appale 
lingly familiar with Russia’s past recorg 
Currently Moscow has revised the offer t 
propose the neutralization and unification of 
Germany, and they are still working to ban. 
ish the strength of the United States from 
a Europe that would then fall easy prey to 
Soviet domination. 

Most Europeans still remember, however, 
that Russia’s word is worth only what the 
Russians want it to be worth, that her recorg 
of treaty violations is unsurpassed. The 
classic and tragic examples, of course, are the 
east European satellites, promised free elec. 
tions by Russia and the other Great Powers, 
but by Communist manipulation enslaveg 
with the freedom to elect only those the 
Communists nominated. Iran is another ex. 
ample; as- recently as 1943 Moscow pledged 
her independence, sovereignty, and territoria} 
integrity. But in 1945 Russian agents set 
up an autonomous Communist government 
in Iran’s northernmost province, while Soviet 
troops overstayed their treaty deadline in 
Teheran and Moscow sternly warned against 
any Iranian troop movements to Azerbaijan 
lest they cause disturbances. With Western 
help Iran weathered the storm—but with no 
thanks to Russian honor. 

The remaining free peoples of Asia would 
do weil to remember these events, particu- 
larly those of the great nation of India. They 
might well recall that Great Britain and 
France in 1944 both signed 20-year mutual 
assistance pacts with Russia—only to have 
them denounced by Russia the moment Paris 
and London, frightened by Russia's postwar 
expansion, allied themselves with the United 
States to resist aggression. 

But if these events seem too far away from 
Asia, the Asians need look no further than 
China itself for the crowning example of the 
worth of nonaggression or mutual security 
pacts with a Communist power. Moscow 
signed a 30-year pact with Chiang Kai-shek 
in 1945—but the ink on it was scarcely dry 
before Soviet-backed Chinese Communists 
had chased Chiang and his Nationalists out 
of China. 

What the Communists seek is clearly 
shown by the record. It is, as Winston 
Churchill has said of the Russians, “the 
fruits of war without desiring war itself.” 
Their expansion has been halted only by war, 
as in Korea, or by manifest strength and the 
readiness to use it against further aggres- 
sion, as in Turkey and Greece and Europe. 

Now the West proposes, in partnership 
with free Asia, to show that same strength 
and readiness in southeast Asia. It does not 
propose war except against open aggression, 
despite the lies of Communist propaganda; 
Prime Minister Nehru, and his colleagues can 
read a world of meaning into the eloquent 
silence with which an otherwise applauding 
American Congress greeted Syngman Rhee’s 
invitation for us to attack Communist China. 
The applause was for a patriot who wants 0 
keep his people free; the silence stemmed 
from the almost universal American passion 
for peace, a passion as great as India’s own. 
But it is passion trained by the wisdom of 
events in the knowledge that a readiness to 
fight for freedom is itself the greatest deter- 
rent to those who desire the fruits of war 
without desiring war itself. 


Now 
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Swiss Watches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article by Sylvia 


Porter: Swiss WATCHES 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


The Swiss watch is a symbol of America’s 


devotion to freer world trade—the corner- 
stone of our entire foreign economic policy. 
At midnight this past Tuesday, President 
Eisenhower tore down that symbol. 

He did it by ordering tariff boosts of up 
to 50 percent on specified imported watches 
and thus lifting the watch tariff back to the 
jevel that existed in the record-high tariff 
year of 1930. 

The President did so reluctantly—strictly 
on the basis that the skilled workers in the 
domestic watch industry are essential to our 
national defense, that the industry was being 
seriously injured by intense Swiss competi- 
tion and that this was a special case. 

He did so only after tortuous soul-search- 
ing—obviously in deference to the tremen- 
dous pressures brought on him primarily by 
three domestic watch companies located in 
the politically strategic States of Pennsyl- 
yania, Massachusetts, and Illinois. 

But he did it. He ordered the first change 
in the watch tariff in 18 years. He lifted the 
watch tariff to the maximum allowed under 
today’s law. 

The dilemma facing the President was 
this: 

Whether to stand up for the ideal of 
“trade not aid,” let the watch tariff remain 
as it was, find a solution to our watch 
industry's problems via more direct subsi- 
dies (i. e., more military orders). 

Or to bow to the pleas for a watch tariff 
hike, let the free world believe that despite 
all our lipservice to private enterprise and 
competition we again are going “protec- 
tionist.” 

President Eisenhower unhappily slipped 
out of his unhappy dilemma by bowing to 
the arguments of the protectionists. 

This was the test case of our trade-tariff 
policies and all the second-day explanations 
by the President that this was a “special 
case” involving national defense do not alter 
this fact. 

It was easy to favor free trade in the post- 
war years when foreign competition was a 
joke and anyone could sell anything he had. 
It's not so easy to stand up for it in today’s 
competitive era. 

In the battle between the low- and high- 
tariff forces, this one decision is of far greater 
significance than the President’s initial re- 
quests for a more liberal trade act or Con- 
gress’ grudging 1-year renewal of the old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The floodgates are open to hundreds of 
other American industries to demand more 
protection .against foreign competition. 
These industries also are capable of arguing 
their operations are essential to national 
defense. I take no risks in forecasting they 
will so argue. 

The key centers of Europe are stunned by 
the economic implications of this one move. 
To the Swiss this is a national disaster; 
watchmaking is Switzerland’s major indus- 
try; of all of her watch exports, 80 percent 
have been going to the United States. 

Of course it will mean Swiss watches will 
cost you more, Hopefully, it will give our 
watchmakers a better competitive position. 
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But the meaning goes far beyond this. 

Between 1934 and 1951 we led in the drive 
for freer trade. ‘ 

Between 1951 and mid-1954 we stood still. 

On July 27, 1954, we took a great step 
backward. 

The Swiss watch is now.a symbol of retreat 
on the trade front. Long after some of our 
seemingly more critical military and diplo- 
matic decisions have been forgotten, this 
“watch case” will be haunting our spokes- 
men as they go around the world seeking 
alliances and friends. 





The Detroit College of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who was privileged to attend the 
Detroit College of Law in my youth, and, 
as did many others, make time to do so 
at the end of a long working day, I am 
happy to include in the Recorp an article 
from the Detroit Times of Sunday, 
August 1, telling of my alma mater. 

This fine institution was originally be- 
gun by a small group of lawyers whose 
desire it was to help further the educa- 
tion of young men who worked in Detroit 
area factories ani elsewhere during the 
daylight hours, and who consequently 
had only their evenings in which to 
study. Her splendid record is being writ- 
ten anew daily in the accomplishments 
of her many graduates who have distin- 
guished themselves in local and national 
affairs. The school has added immeas- 
urably to the betterment and prosperity 
of Michigan. I am proud to be one of her 
sons. 

The article from the Detroit Times 
follows: 

Derrorr CoLlece Provup or Sons 

Founded in 1891, the Detroit College of 
Law is the oldest and for many years was 
the only law school in the metropolitan 
Detroit area. 

It also enjoys the distinction of being the 
only fully accredited college in the country 
devoted exclusively to legal education. 

The college is located at 130 East Elizabeth, 
near Grand Circus Park, in one of the 
finest law-school buildings in the country. 

Living graduates of Detroit College of Law 
number almost 3,000. For more than 60 
years alumni have contributed in large meas- 
ure to the legal, commercial, and industrial 
progress of Detroit and Michigan. Many of 
the State’s most eminent lawyers, judges, 
public officials, and business executives are 
graduates of this famous college. 

THREE-YEAR COURSE 

The college offers a 3-year day course and 
a@ 4-year evening course. Entrance, scho- 
lastic, and graduation requirements, the 
course of instruction and the faculty are 
virtually identical, in both the day and the 
evening schools. 

Degrees of bachelor of laws and juris doc- 
tor are awarded to both day and evening 
graduates, the latter degree being awarded 
to those graduates with especially high 
records. 

The faculty consists of resident professors 
who devote their full time to the teaching 
of law, together with members of the bench 
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and bar of metropolitan Detroit who teach 
on a part-time basis those subjects in which 
they are specialized practitioners. 


FULLY APPROVED 


The academic viewpoint of the teacher and 
the practical approach of the lawyer and 
judge are thereby blended into a sound, well- 
balanced legal education. 

The faculty is headed by Dean Charles H. 
King. 

Detroit College of Law is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools and 
fully approved by the section on legal edu- 
cation and admission to the bar of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

Its graduates are qualified to take the ex- 
amination for admission to the bar in any 
State of the United States. 





Harvey McPhail, Outstanding Electrical 
Engineer, Retires From Interior De- 
partment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Recla- 
mation Era of August 1954, carries the 
announcement that Harvey F. McPhail, 
the Assistant Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, has retired effec- 
tive July 31. For a period of nearly 10 
years Mr. McPhail was Director of the 
Bureau’s Branch of Power Utilization, 
and is one of the best recognized author- 
ities in the field of electrical engineering. 
He was an able and conscientious public 
servant. I had occasion to deal with him 
frequently, and always found him com- 
petent, conscientious and responding 
to every congressional request with un- 
failing courtesy. I am sorry to see him 
leave the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
wish to include as a part of the REcorD 
the article which appeared in the Recla- 
mation Era of August 1954 in regard to 
his retirement: 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER McCPHAIL RETIRES 

As this issue went to press, Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay announced that 
Harvey F McPhail, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation since 1952, 
would retire, effective July 31. 

Mr. McPhail, an internationally known 
electrical engineer, has been a key figure in 
the reclamation power program. He has 
been with the Bureau 35 years, and after his 
retirement plans to join a private firm as a 
power consultant. 

He joined the Bureau in 1919 as power- 
house foreman at the Lingle powerplant on 
the North Platte project in Wyoming. Pre- 
viously, he served as an engineer for the 
Nevada Power Co. at Lovelock, Nev., and in 
electrical contracting and other business 
there. After a tour of duty at Lingle, he 
transferred to Cody, Wyo., as resident engi- 
neer on the Shoshone project. In 1924 he 
became assistant chief electrical engineer at 
the Bureau’s Denver office. In this position, 
he was in charge of electrical designs for such 
world-renowned projects as Hoover, Grand 
Coulee, and Shasta powerplants of the 
Bureau, and Norris and Wheeler power- 
plants of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He received the Department of the Interior 
citation for distinguished service in May 1953 
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for his role in formulating the reclamation 
power program. 

Mr. McPhail became Director of the 
Bureau's branch of power utilization when 
it was established in Denver in 1943, and 
served in that post until he took over 
as Assistant Commissioner. 

He is a native of Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
electrical engineering from the University 
of Nevada. He was chairman of the United 
States delegation to CIGRE (International 
Conference of Large Electrical Systems) at 
Paris in 1948. He became a Fellow in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in 1942. 

Mr. McPhail married Ruth James in 1912. 
They have two children and hive in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Effect of Coal Production in the 
U. S. S. R. on United States Produc- 


tion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
recently been in Europe as a member of 
the Kersten committee which held hear- 
ings on Communist aggression in the 
satellite countries, and having listened 
to testimony of eyewitnesses concerning 
the coal which the Soviet Union is min- 
ing by the use of slave labor, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the information 
contained in the following bulletin is- 
sued on July 29, 1954, by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The bul- 
letin gives so many facts which are of 
importance to the future security of our 
Nation that I thought it should be made 
available to not only the Congress, but 
to the public generally. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to insert at this point in the Recorp 
the bulletin which is entitled “Taking 
the Problem Apart”: 

TAKING THE PROBLEM APART 


Leaders of industry, State and Federal ad- 
Ministrators and legislators, subconsciously 
realize the basic importance of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry to the Nation. 

It is time now for these men, who are the 
architects of America’s industrial might, and 
its place in the free world, to apply their 
conscious thinking to the well-being of this 
indispensable but not indestructible in- 
dustry. 

They know of the economic chaos caused 
in England by the disintegration of its coal 
industry and the failure of nationalization 
to revive it. 

They know of the rapidly expanding cold 
war between the Communist and free na- 
tions which threatens to become hot at any 
moment. But do they know that Soviet 
coal production, which was nearly eight 
times the 1928 figure in 1952, exceeded Brit- 
ish production in that year by 30 percent 
and that Soviet rulers plan to push produc- 
tion in 1955 to 416 million, which figure will 
probably be higher than United States pro- 
duction in 1954? 


While coal production has been growing 
rapidly in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, United States production has fallen off 
sharply from 630 million tons in 1947 to 
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around 400 million tons, or more than one- 
third, in 1954. 

The Iron Curtain countries are not only 
gearing up for military but also for economic 
warfare in strengthening their ability to 
produce coal for their own requirements and 
for export. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 

The United States coal industry, which 
has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
since World War II in a gigantic moderni- 
zation program, now finds itself in an un- 
profitable position due to loss of markets 
and rising costs. It has suffered too many 
serious blows within too short a time such 
as— 

1. Loss of much export business to foreign 
competition. 

2. Loss to imports of foreign residual oil 
sold at dump rates to United States steam 
plants. 

3. Uneconomic exploitation of 
natural gas reserves. 

4. Decrease in normal use of coal by 75 
percent by railroads through dieselization 
in last decade. 

5. Increases in freight rates with coal car- 
rying the losses of passenger and dining-car 
traffic and other commodities. 

6. Increases in wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits which greatly exceed those paid by the 
oil, natural gas, and other industries. 


WHAT DOES IT ADD UP TO? 


limited 


Should the hot war come, these things~ 


would occur: 

1. Submarine menace would halt impor- 
tation of foreign oil. 

2. Demand for oil products for military 
use would skyrocket. 

3. The oil industry could not possibly sup- 
ply the demand for both military and nor- 
mal requirements. 

4. Demand for natural gas for special in- 
dustrial processes and normal requirements 
would exceed the capacity of the pipeline 
systems. 

5. Coal, in addition to its own step-up in 
demand, would be called upon to quickly 
make up the deficit in total national energy 
requirements, which would be much greater 
than in World War II. 

6. Coal demand, it is estimated, would 
be one-third higher than in World War II, 
or 800,000,000 tons versus 620,000,000 tons. 


COULD THE COAL INDUSTRY MEET THE SITUATION? 


This depends upon: 

1. From what to what tonnage? 

2. Whether the industry is economically 
healthy. 

3. Whether it attempts to expand from a 
Position of strength rather than weakness. 

4. Whether leaders of industry and gov- 
ernment recognize certain responsibilities 
and take realistic action. 

Coal’s ability to expand from a retracted 
position depends on from what-to-what vol- 
ume. If the industry’s volume has shrunk 
to and held at an unprofitable level for 
some time it will not be in position to greatly 
expand its productive capacity. It will be 
short of working capital, equipment, sup- 
plies, and trained personnel and the opening 


“up of closed mines is a great gamble, often 


unsuccessful, because of deterioration of un- 
derground workings. 


Authorities agree that the bituminous-coal 
industry—in order to put itself in a safe 
position to serve the country—must main- 
tain present developed mines at or near their 
present capacity and to do this the coal in- 
dustry needs to produce approximately 550 
million tons of coal per year. This can be 
done logically by— 


1. Congress restricting the importation of 
foreign residual oil which will displace about 
50 million tons of coal per year at present 
rates. ; 

2. The administration arranging for Mar- 
shall-aid countries to buy American coal. 
(Why should Western Europe buy millions 
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of tons of coal from Iron Curtain coy 
when American coal is competitive?) 

3. Amending the Natural Gas Act to permit 
and encourage natural gas to sell at its fee 
economic value in the markets. (It is sej). 
ing today at the well for one-fifth the price 
of crude oil and two-fifths the price of oa} 
at the mine.) 

4. The railroads, in cooperation with the 
Government, reduce their freight rates on 
coal so that they will return not more than 
the cost of hauling plus a reasonable profit 
(Today they are set up to carry the losses 
of passenger and dining-car traffic and on 
other commodities.) 

5. Adjusting wage rates and fringe benefits 
to be competitive with other industries, Pars 
ticularly the oil and natural-gas industries 

6. Providing additional sound leadership 
in the industry itself. 

7. Combining more productive Capacity 
under single well-managed units. 

8. Better selling through larger units, ip. 
cluding regional marketing agencies. 

9. Realization by utility and industria) 
executives that it is in the national ang 
their own companies’ interest to pay the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit for the 
coal they buy. 

These nine logical steps, if effectuated, wil) 
strengthen the coal industry while doing no 
harm to any other industry and will enable 
it to meet the high energy demands which 
may be placed upon it without warning. 

Now, there is just one thing more impor. 
tant than the support of coal, and that is 
coal’s support of the Nation. Although not 
so often stated, the survival of a nation in 
today’s world finally depends on its ability 
to deliver the greatest amount of energy to 
the point when and where it is needed. 

Coal is this Nation’s No. 1 energy source, 
A strong, prosperous, privately owned coal 


Ntries 


‘industry is the best defense policy this coun- 


try can have. 


Management’s Failure To Modernize 
Cause of Textile Industry Depressed 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Journal of 
Commerce, New York, Thursday, July 22, 
1954, concerning the remarks of Mr. Sol- 
omon Barkin, Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, director of research: 
Woot Mitts, CIO Say MopERNIZATION OFFERS 

Soe SoLvuTIon To InpustTRY ILLS 
(By Charles F. Davis) 


Wool cloth mill management's failure to 
modernize manufacturing methods, styling, 
and merchandising is more directly the cause 
of the industry’s present depressed state than 
the wage demands of organized labor, ac- 
cording to an executive of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO. 

While few cloth producers will go along 
with the premise that wages are a secondary 
problem, many of them will admit that the 
industry has been remiss in the development 
of new products, textural effects, and in 
other respects has been hidebound. ; 

If there is anything incongruous in this 
near agreement on the part of organized 
labor and management, it is no less so than 
the fact that one of the most important divi- 
sions of the United States textile industty 
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may well be disappearing, at least in its 
~esent concept. 

en Barkin, TWUA’s director of re- 

sch, pointed out to the Journal of Com- 
en ‘in an interview that the woolen and 
worsted industry has in the past decade 
snrunken drastically and will shrink even 
—_ unless management takes corrective 
— MANY MILLS LIQUIDATED 
In 1947, he pointed out, the industry em- 
pout 167,000 workers and now the 


yed & 
<= is between 58,000 and 60,000. Since 
the end of World War II about 50 mills have 
peen liquidated, he added. 


The worsted end of the business has been 

the hardest hit and is the most culpable, 
mr. Barkin stated. 

Although Government fabric needs during 
the Korean war provided worsted producers 
with a reprieve, their products even then 
were losing ground to cottons, particularly 
in regards to lightweight cloth and more re- 
cently it has been even more overshadowed 
py various types of synthetics. 

“This business was forfeited by manage- 
ment almost without a struggle, according to 
Mr. Barkin. 

In contrast to the worsted division, woolen 
fabrics have more than held their own due 
toa growing demand for casual wear which, 
for the industry, manifested itself in calls 
for new textures in sport coatings, and a 
willingness on the part of woolen-cloth pro- 
ducers to develop new designs. 

Woolen-cloth producers were quick to 
grasp the significance of the casual wear 
trend and the new emphasis on sport coats, 
among other things, having been made 
acutely aware of the call here for cloth to be 
thus used by British exploitation of the mar- 
ket, Mr. Barkin pointed out. 

More serious in Mr. Barkin’s view, than the 
tendency for the wool-cloth industry to move 
South where labor is mostly unorganized is 
the possibility that in doing so wool-cloth 
production will come into the hands of in- 
terests who are essentially cotton or syn- 
thetic fiber-fabric producers. This will tend 
to further reduce emphasis on wool as a self- 
sufficient, adaptable and desirable apparel 
component, he believes. 

To the extent that from January 1951, 
through June 1953, about 140,000 American 
systent spindles have been installed by the 
industry, this is already coming about, he 
said. The American system is an adoption 
of cotton-spinning techniques and is of 
southern origin and development. 

Recently announced and pending mergers 
of old-line New England wool-cloth mills 
with cotton and synthetic-fiber interests is 
the latest and even more ominous sign that 
wool may be relegated into a secondary po- 
sition, he added. 

While admitting that the TWUA’s most 
immediate concern is and has been the con- 
tinuation of “equitable” wage scales and 
working conditions, Mr. Barkin said that it 
has long been appreciated by the union that 
these cannot be maintained unless the in- 
dustry is healthy. 

Questioned as to whether or not the 
Union’s willingness to-take a wage cut this 
year—which in most instances came to about 
9% cents per hour—was not an admission 
that its wage demands in the previous 2 or 3 
years were unreasonable, Mr. Barkin strong- 
ly denied it, 

“Last year the arbitrators turned down a 
reduction sought by Management, stating 
that the mills must face and solve its own 
problems of marketing deficiencies, sales, 
&nd administration, Mr. Barkin said. 

“By 1954, the arbitrators found that man- 
’gement had not solved the problems but 
in the interest of the industry’s survival the 
reduction was essential. Fundamentally, 
he the problem of finding new mar- 

and buyers are still the key issue which 


must still be 1 ” 
athee. solved by management,” he 
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Referring to a 11-point program the union 
recently formulated and forwarded to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Mr. Bar- 
kin said that it stressed Government con- 
tracts and relief work in order to give man- 
agement more time to solve these problems. 

Mr. Barkin said that the program also in- 
cluded Government assistance in research 
comparable to that which has proven so 
successful in the cotton industry and to 
otherwise provide Government facilities by 
which management can expand the market 
for wool cloth. 





Need for Mental Hospital at Newington, 
Conn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks an increasing number of 
complaints has come to my attention 
concerning the lack of neuropsychiatric 
facilities for the treatment of veterans, 
not only in my district, but throughout 
the whole State of Connecticut. Not a 
weekend passes that pleas are not made 
to me for assistance to mentally ili vet- 
erans. I am greatly concerned as the 
number of these requests increases and 
there is no concrete evidence that con- 
ditions will be alleviated in the near 
future. 

The need for more facilities to care 
for the mentally ill in the area is not in 
dispute. With little cost, existing facil- 
ities of a veterans’ hospital can be made 
available. To fail to do so is an eco- 
nomic waste, and in the presence of the 
human hardship and suffering involved, 
would shock the conscience of our 
people. 

I am bringing this to the attention of 
the House membership, and especially to 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, because the situation that exists in 
Connecticut is opposed to ordinary com- 
monsense. This hospital, located at 
Newington, Conn., is in danger of being 
declared surplus and, as a result, would 
lose its identity as a veterans’ hospital, 
in spite of the obvious need for addi- 
tional facilities to care for mentally ill 
veterans within the State. 

At this session of Congress, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 299—directing the Veterans’ 
Administration to survey and study the 
300-bed veterans’ hospital at Newington 
to find if it is possible to convert this 
establishment for use as a neuropsychi- 
atric facility. At the present time, 40 of 
the 300 beds are in use for the treatment 
of mentally ill veterans. I am reliably 
informed that only about half of the re- 
maining beds are in use for medical and 
surgical cases. 

During the first half of this year, there 
were 640 mentally ill veterans from my 
State being treated in veterans’ hospitals 
outside of Connecticut. In addition, 773 
veterans were being treated in State hos- 
pitals and 8 in private institutions. This 
is a total of 1,421 Connecticut veterans 
unable to be placed in veterans’ facilities 
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within the State where they reside. 
That the problem is growing is shown by 
the fact that last year, at this time, the 
total was 1,008. Medical authorities 
confirm what our own good sense tells 
us—that treatment of a mentally ill pa- 
tient is helped and accelerated if he is 
located in an institution close to his 
home and is visited frequently by mem- 
bers of his family. 

The new veterans’ hospital at West 
Haven, Conn., opened last year, is 
equipped only to handle emergency 
mental cases and then only on a tem- 
porary basis. The cost of converting 
the Newington Hospital would be far 
less than that of erecting a new build- 
ing, or even adding to the West Haven 
facility. Furthermore, a new hospital 
erected in New York or Rhode Island 
would likewise cost more and would do 
nothing to alleviate the hardships being 
endured by the parents and wives in 
Waterbury, Torrington, Ansonia, and in 
other cities and towns in my district and 
the State of Connecticut who are obliged 
to travel many hundreds of unnecessary 
miles to visit their loved ones. 

If my recommendation called for a 
completely new building, other New Eng- 
land States would have legitimate rea- 
sons for demanding such construction 
in their respective areas. The question 
of whether those areas do need addi- 
tional facilities is not the issue in this 
case; and if their situation is similar to 
the one which faces my district, and I 
suspect it is, I certainly will support any 
movement which would tend to bring 
relief to those areas. But here in Con- 
necticut we already have a suitable 
building—not in full use—which could 
be readied in short order and with little 
expense for occupancy as a hospital 
solely for mentally ill veterans. 

The shocking fact is that many of our 
boys are not receiving mental treatment 
of any kind at the present because of the 
long distances between their homes and 
veterans’ hospitals outside of the State 
and the difficulty they encounter in 
securing admittance there because of the 
overcrowded conditions. The delay is 
tragic because time is all-important in 
the treatment of any mental case. 

For example, last week I learned of a 
case where a veteran’s wife and parents 
hesitated placing him in a hospital so 
far from their home in Waterbury. The 
parents are aging and the extensive 
travel would work a hardship on them. 
The wife and children would indeed be 
fortunate if they could see their hus- 
band and father several times a month. 
This is not an isolated case, and I could 
not help but wonder if this young man 
and others in similar circumstances 
had to travel the same distance to pre- 
sent themselves before selective-service 
boards not so many months previously. 
. There have been suggestions and 
recommendations made by various Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials which add 
up to nothing but delay and more delay. 
Meanwhile, life moves on for those 
people and the hardships continue. I 
have yet to hear. what I consider a valid 
reason why a mental hospital in the 
center of Connecticut is not established 
and operating to rehabilitate our vet- 
erans. I have been told that recruit- 
ment of sufficient psychiatrists for 
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Newington is difficult, but that general 
medical and surgical personnel can be 
obtained from nearby Hartford. I do 
not think I need to point out to the 
Veterans’ Administration that Yale, 
Harvard, and Columbia, as well as many 
other famous educational institutions in 
New England, have noted and extremely 
accomplished psychiatrists on their 
staffs, as well as those on the staffs of the 
State hospitals in Connecticut itself. 
Moreover, there is a long list of eminent 
neurosurgeons in and about the State, 
some of whom are now available as con- 
sultants to veterans hospitals. Surely 
this is a situation where good will and a 
bit of thinking and accommodation 
would combine to bring about a remedy. 

The conversion of Newington has the 
support of all veterans organizations in 
my district and, to my knowledge, there 
is no opposition from any organized or 
individual veterans to this project. 

A humane regard for the veterans who 
desperately need mental care demands 
that the Government take effective 
action in their behalf. True economy 
forbids us to let facilities stand idle 
when veterans require care. I shall ex- 
ert every effort to bring about the use 
of the Newington facilities for men 
whose care is one of the first responsi- 
bilities of the Government of the United 
States. 





UNESCO: A State Department Agency 
Created To Put the United States Into 
a World Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department during the tenure of 
office of Dean Acheson was and still is 
the propaganda mouthpiece of UNESCO 
in this country. The bill creating the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO was passed by the 79th Con- 
gress and was designed by the State De- 
partment to be the propaganda agency 
to sell UNESCO to the people of the 
United States. Being controlled by the 
State Department nothing was done by 
it except to carry out the instructions 
of the State Department. That condi- 
tion still prevails and the State Depart- 
ment is in the process now of selling this 
system to the people. 

UNESCO means the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, and its purpose is to unite 
all people under one government, a 
world government. It makes no differ- 
ence how wide apart the purposes of 
governments are, all are to be brought 
under one parent authority. Our theory 
of government is-that our Government 
exists for the people, but in Russia the 
people exist for the Government. This 
is true, not only in Russia, but in the 
majority of the countries of the world. 
To amalgamate these two divergent 
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theories into one is not only impossible, 
but it is assinine to try. 

We here in the United States believe 
in capitalism as our theory of business 
operation, while Russia denounces cCapi- 
talism and supplants it by communism. 
These two theories are as wide apart as 
the poles, and they cannot be brought 
together in one single purpose any more 
than water and oil will stay mixed. Yet 
UNESCO is out to build a world govern- 
ment that will accomplish this impossi- 
ble thing. 

We here in the United States believe 
in the Christian religion as the very 
basis of all our strength in government, 
opportunities of the individual, our edu- 
cational and cultural systems, while the 
Russians reject the story of Jesus Christ 
and scoff at the Christian religion. Yet 
UNESCO undertakes to harmonize these 
religious views, and present to the world 
one harmonious group of people under a 
one-world government. To attempt 
such a thing is, on the face of it, about 
as sane as was the notion that Knute, 
because of the power from on High pos- 
sessed by him as King of England, could 
command the tide to stand back. 

Of course the fact that Russia has 
joined UNESCO makes news. Luther 
Evans, former librarian of Congress now 


representing UNESCO, is credited with, 


getting Russia and some of her satellites 
into the one-world frameup. If any- 
one in the United States could convince 
Russia that she should come in, Evans 
could do it. He has always been held in 
high esteem in Russia, and while li- 
brarian here had the Library of Con- 
gress stacked high with Russia propa- 
ganda. Much of this propaganda was 
sold by the Library to the public. I per- 
sonally purchased an armful of it and 
delivered it to the proper committee 
investigating un-American activities. 

Russia is smart enough to know that 
she will occupy the most powerful posi- 
tion under this new world government. 
The lower house of the world govern- 
ment is to be elected on the basis of pop- 
ulation, hence Russia and China and 
their slave satellites will control that 
congress. We can have a world govern- 
ment all right if we will let Russia run 
it. 

To bring this country into line to ac- 
cept world government many things 
must be done by the United Nations and 
her agencies, such as UNESCO. First 
of all, love of country on the part 
of the people of the United States 
is found by these conspirators to be 
very deep and hard to destroy. Here 
UNESCO comes into play, and out it 
goes among the school children of the 
United States with specially trained 
teachers from Columbia University who 
teach those children that love of coun- 
try—like that we have in the United 
States—interferes with a loyalty to a 
world organization; that they must be 
fitted, educationally, and temperamen- 
tally, to forget love of their own coun- 
try and transfer their loyalty to the 
world organization. Washington’s 
birthday ceremonies, Lincoln’s birthday 
ceremonies and veneration of all our 
great men are to be abandoned, and are 
abandoned by those teachers trained at 
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Columbia. If this succeeds. 
event that will be outmoded 
Christmas. In fact, propaganda 
ally now going the rounds that 
mas is a myth. 

Of course this world organization cay 
not afford to leave in the hands of th, 
people the rights of free speech. A 
press, and free religion, because the at 
cise of these precious rights will have the 
power to prevent what these conspirator: 
want. That has all been taken care of in 
the Convention of Human Rights, jp 
which free speech, a free press, and free 
religion as expressed and defined in the 
Constitution of the United States is re. 
defined and limited to suit the designs 
of the enemies of our Republic. 

It will not suit these enemies if per. 
sons who are charged with crime by the 
world organization are to be tried in 
our courts, in our own country and un- 
der own own laws and Constitution. Tp 
overcome this they are to have courts 
of their own, they have a charter of their 
own; and if a citizen of the United States 
is charged with the violation of a Uniteq 
Nations law he can be tried in any for. 
eign country by a court foreign to the 
nationality of the prisoner, and under 
such rules as their court shal] make. 
And UNESCO was granted by the Uniteg 
Nations Charter “legal capacity,” «priv. 
ileges and immunities” above and beyond 
our laws, to carry out its program of 
world government throughout our Na- 
tion. . 

The State Department is right 
now supporting UNESCO through its 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, and its propaganda is designed 
to hide the truth from the people. Is 
the President aware of this situation? 
It is perfectly useless for us to spend our 
money, our resources, and the lives of our 
American boys, to stop the spread of 
communism eight or nine thousand 
miles from here while we permit the 
same intent and purpose to prosper here 
in the United States through this in- 
tellectual tool of communism. Those 
teachers, and the people sponsoring such 
teachers in their purpose to destroy love 
of country among our children here in 
United States are enemies of this Re- 
public. The least I can do for this coun- 
try is to use the free speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution while it lasts to warn 
the people of these United States that 
dangerous forces are at work here and 
now to destroy our constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

Due to facts brought out before the 
McCarran committee in June of 1952, 
Public Law 495 was passed by the 62d 
Congress. Section 112 of the law pro- 
vides: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
title shall be used (1) to pay the United 
States contribution to any international or 
ganization which e im the direct or 
indirect promotion of the principle of one 
world government or one world citizenship; 
(2) for the promotion, direct or indirect, of 
the principle or doctrine of one world gov 
ernment or one world citizenship. 


Why do we not use this law? By en- 
forcing it we could cut off the funds 
which keep UNESCO going, and sum- 
marily put a stop to its vicious propa- 
ganda which is designed to pervert the 
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minds of 
doms and 


our children, to deny our free- 
to destroy our national sover- 
eignty and constitutional form of gov- 
ernment by forcing us into a world gov- 
ernment where we would be only a sub- 
servient unit, subject to the will of the 
communist-controlled majority. 





Farsighted Statesmanship at Suez 





‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLLAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Farsighted Statesmanship at 
suez,” which appeared in the July 29, 
1954, issue of the Courier-Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky. . 

The editorial is as follows: 

FARSIGHTED STATESMANSHIP AT SUEZ 


Another act of farsighted statesmanship on 
Great Britain’s part has strengthened the 
free world’s position in the Middle East. 
That is the agreement to remove all of Brit- 
ain’s 83,000 troops from the Suez Canal Zone, 
with the accompanying provision that the 
West may still use the great defense base 
in case of aggression against Turkey or any 
of the 8 Arab States. 

Thus for the first time since 1882, once the 
20-month changeover is effected, there will 
be no British troops on Egyptian soil, the 
irrepressible demands of nationalism will 
have been appeased, and the chief cause of 
the corrosion of western relations with 
Egypt and her friends will at last vanish. 
But the essential interests of the West are 
protected, as Britain and the United States 
long had argued that they must be protected, 
by the agreement permitting them to man 
the zone in case of aggression. 

The solution represents sensible compro- 
mise on several points. British troops will 
remain longer than Egypt desired but will 
have cleared out 4 months earlier than Brit- 
ain had suggested—to Cyprus, Malta, British 
East Africa, and the United Kingdom. The 
facilities of the base, which cost Britain $1.2 
billion to build, will be manned for 7 years 
after 1956 not by troops but by the civilian 
technicians of a British contracting firm. 
Britain, naturally, will remove most of her 
8700 million worth of military supplies. 
Britain has already begun the progressive re- 
lease of Egypt’s $270 million in blocked ster- 
ling, and Egypt has reciprocated by removing 
almost all restrictions on imports of goods 
from the sterling area. Britain and the 
United States, unable to get Iran included 
in the antiaggression understanding but 
Pleased by Turkey’s inclusion, will provide 
Fzypt with military aid, and the United 
States will unfreeze $20 million in economic 
aid held up at London’s request until the 
Canal Zone dispute was settled. 

The prospects thus are brightened for 
Ecypt's ultimate adherence to the long- 
hoped-for Middle East Command of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
understandably will be viewed with no en- 
thusiasm in Israel until the West can dimin- 
‘sh the possibility of renewed Israeli-Arab 
hostilities. But the clearing of the air in 
Suez is basically good news for the West, 
and for Egypt, hardly 2 years ago the sus- 
Picious recipient of Soviet Russian messages 
- Sympathy in her struggle for freedom and 
hdependence and of Russian offers of eco- 
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The dispute in its latter-day terms had 
raged since 1945, complicated by riots, blood- 
shed, and the highly emotional politics of 
a nation torn by revolution and instability. 
Its resolution owes a good deal to American 
statesmanship, including the wise efforts of 
our Ambassador to Egypt, Jefferson Caffrey. 
But it is in line with the full postwar British 
pattern of adjustment to nationalistic de- 
mands. The pattern has freed India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, and Ceylon, yet strengthened 
Britain’s ties and influence with them all 
and therefore protected the basic interest of 
the West in halting Communist expansion. 
There is every reason to believe it will have 
the same effect in Egypt. 

This will not, of course, make it any less 
bitter medicine to Britain’s vanishing race 
of Colonel Blimps and mourners for the Old 
Empire. But even without Sir Winston 
Churchill’s instruction, it must occur to 
them that the advantages of retreat far 
outweigh those of stubbornly clinging to 
a temper-corroding strip and seaway that a 
single hydrogen bomb could blast into sea- 
faring uselessness. 





Nation Soon To Enjoy Roadbuilding Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, motorists soon will get better, 
wider, and safer highways. 

They will get these better roads be- 
cause of legislation enacted by the pres- 
ent Republican Congress. 

The Federal Government has been 
collecting about $875 million a year from 
its Federal 2-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax. 
The Federal Government, however, has 
not been spending all of this gas tax 
money on building roads. The fact is 
that in recent years Congress has ap- 
propriated only about $575 million a 
year for highway building. Congress 
has been diverting about $300 million 
of its 2-cents-a-gallon gas tax revenues 
to other purposes than road building— 
such purposes as foreign aid. 

Substantial sums of this diverted gas 
tax money actually has gone into build- 
ing highways in foreign countries rather 
than in our own. 

The House Public Works Committee, 
of which I am a member, this year, re- 
ported and Congress enacted a bill which 
provides that during the next 2 years 
$875 million a year shall be given by the 
Federal Government to the States for 
highway building purposes. 

In effect this bill assured that all of 
the Federal 2-cents-a-gallon gasoline 
tax revenues will go into road building 
and not be diverted to other purposes 
such as foreign aid. 

HELPS COAST STATES 

This bill grants to the States, from 
Federal gasoline taxes, $300 million a 
year more money for road building pur- 
poses than the Federal Government ever 
has given the States heretofore for high- 
way building. 

These additional $300 million which 
will be spent each year on highway con- 
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struction means better and safer roads 
for motorists, more jobs and steadier em- 
ployment for construction workers and a 
geheral increase in the Nation’s pros- 
perity due to the business and employ- 
ment this additional huge construction 
program will generate. 

The three Pacific Coast States as their 
share of Jarger highway appropriation 
will receive more than $25 million a year 
in Federal highway funds than these 
States ever have received in any previous 
year. 

Under this new law, California has 
been allocated $47,108,037 of Federal 
funds for the coming year compared to 
$30,269,269 last year or an increase of 
$16,838,768. 

Washington has been allocated $14,- 
061,986 for the coming year compared to 
$9,240,247 for last year or an increase of 
$4,821,739. 

Oregon has been allocated $12,889,469 
for the coming year compared to $8,661,- 
811 or an increase of $4,227,658. 

States now can plan a big step-up in 
their road-building programs. The Na- 
tion, thanks to the highway legislation 
of this Congress, is about to enter upon 
the biggest road-construction program 
in its history. 

This highway bill which came from my 
committee with the approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a good bill. 

All gasoline tax money, in my opinion, 
should go into building better and safer 
roads. The motorists and the motorists 
alone pay these gasoline taxes. The gas- 
tax money should be used for their bene- 
fit by employing it to provide better and 
safer highways. The Washington State 
Grange supports this idea. 

The people of our Nation will pay for 
better and safer highways whether these 
roads are built or not. If better and safer 
roads are built these will cost money and 
the taxpayers will pay it. 

However, if the roads are not built the 
taxpayers will pay for them just the 
same. They will pay for them in in- 
creased medical and hospital bills, in in- 
creased auto-repair bills, in increased 
consumption of gasoline and in greater 
wear and tear on tires and equipment, 
They will pay for them in the higher au- 
tomobile insurance rates they will have 
to pay. 

Building better and safer roads and 
the using of all gasoline tax revenues to 
do so is good sense and good economics, 





Celler Repeats Demand for Action Against 
Saudi Arabia-Onassis Oil Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Saudi 
Arabia-Aristotle S. Onassis oil tanker 
agreement—with its monopolistic and 
discriminatory features—may initially 
cost the American consumer directly, or 
the American taxpayer indirectly, a 
minimum of $16 million a year. Before 
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long, this excessive and unnecessary 
drain may rise to $100 million a year or 
more. 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that our 
Government can stand by and permit 
this agreement to operate. 

The nature of these exorbitant charges 
and the damaging features of this un- 
fair contract were first cited in my state- 
ment of May 18, 1954. They were an- 
nounced in more detail in my statement 
of June 24, 1954, when I urged the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration to review this 
unpalatable agreement and to do some- 
thing about it. 

More than a month has passed since 
my last statement was issued. Yet, I 
have received no further report from 
these agencies; nor have I learned of any 
real action which they have taken to put 
a stop to this unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against American interests and 
against nationals of a friendly power. 

The present oil concession in Saudi 
Arabia is an American one. In the long 
run, British and other foreign interests 
will not be affected nearly as much as 
our own. Nevertheless, Britain has 
made a strong démarche to the Saudi 
Arabian Government. So have Finland, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

As far as I can tell from the meager 
public information on action taken by 
our own Department of State, there has 
been only one official statement on this 
matter. Made to the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, it 
consisted of 13 words: 

The Department has protested this agree- 
ment as a violation of the concession rights. 


These 13 words will scarcely prove very 
reassuring to the American public. 

By way of contrast I append to my 
statement a report of the far more forth- 
right British stand, as reported in the 
Times of London on July 20, 1954. 

Clearly, it is “time for a change”— 
strong American action in this matter 
is imperative. 

Rather than repeat the details of my 
previous statements, I shall confine these 
wemarks to an explanation of three 
points: 

First. An estimate of the inordinate 
burden which would be exacted from 
American consumers or taxpayers; 

Second. A reference to the specific re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Jus- 
tice to examine the Saudi Arabia-Onas- 
sis agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of our antitrust laws—espe- 
cially as they apply to American firms 
which elect to import articles—in this 
case, oil—from such an international 
conspiracy in restraint of lawful trade 
as this one appears to be; and 

Third. A mention of the definite obli- 
gation with which the Federal Maritime 
Board is charged to investigate the ac- 
tion of any foreign government where 
it appears that United States vessels “are 
not accorded equal privileges in foreign 
trade with vessels of such foreign coun- 
tries or vessels of other foreign coun- 
tries.” 

THE COST OF THIS MONOPOLY 

It is not my intention to provide here 

an unduly detailed breakdown of each 
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of the factors that make up the exorbi- 
tant potential profit for Mr. A. S. Onassis 
from this negotiation which has such 
serious overtones for Americans. 

It is my intention, however, to urge 
once again that the rightful authorities 
carefully examine this matter. If the 
facts are as I believe them to be, appro- 
priate measures should be taken immedi- 
ately to stop an unmitigated raid upon 
the purses of American consumers or 
taxpayers. 

The carriage rate, which is provided in 
the Saudi Arabia-Onassis contract, is 
stated below in summary as being “in 
accordance with the rates announced 
monthly by the London Tanker Brokers 
Board, provided that this rate shall not 
be less than the average rates of the Lon- 
don Tanker Brokers Board during the 
last two years starting April 1952 
through March 1954.” 

The London Tanker Broker Board 
rate fluctuates with the market. For 
the principal tanker run involved— 
United States to the Continent—the 
two-year average specified in the agree- 
ment as a minimum works out at what 
the shipping trade calls USMC minus 
15—that is, 15 percent less than the rates 
established by the United States Mari- 
time Commission during the war. 

In dollars this would mean payments 
of $9.26 per ton to Mr. Onassis. The 
actual present market rate is much 
lower—USMC minus 55, which means 
$4.90 per ton. 

Hence, Mr. Onassis will receive an es- 
timated $4.36 per ton more than the 
market—in fact only 54 cents less than 
twice the present rate. 

The contract initially calls for Mr. 
Onassis to supply a minimum of 500,000 
deadweight tons of tanker capacity to 
Saudi Arabia. Let us make some as- 
sumptions: that eight round trips can be 
made by a vessel each year and that 500,- 
000 tons of deadweight capacity would 
permit carriage of 460,000 tons of oil, and 
that the rate for United States-Conti- 
nent carriage would be used—then Mr. 
Onassis would receive excessive amounts 
of gross profit as follows: $4.36 per ton 
times 460,000 tons of oil times 8 trips per 
year. This would amount to around $16 
million per annum. It is only one esti- 
mate of the basic profit. There are, of 
course, various other contingencies, 
which I have not included, but these 
computations give us a rough indication 
of the scope of this pernicious agreement. 

In return for the monopoly, Mr. On- 
assis would pay the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment 21 cents per ton, or approxi- 
mately $700,000. Also he will pay for 
the expenses of a Saudi Arabian naval 
academy, estimated at $50,000; and he 
will also transport an estimated 50,000 
tons of oil locally free of cost, the cost 
of which is estimated to be another 
$50,000. He is further expected to build 
drydock facilities at Jidda. These 
might be expected to amortize their own 
cost. Hence, in total, he will pay the 
Saudi Arabian Government roughly 
$800,000 per annum. 

In my opinion this $800,000 is just an 
initial bite. More likely we will find 
that the $800,000 per annum will be 
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nothing more than the camel's 
coming under the tent. 

The figures I have projected above 
represent the minimum benefit under 
the terms of the contract. Should tix 
Onassis monopoly succeed in cornering 
60 percent of the total Saudi Arabian 
output, the increase in cost of oj] would 
probably approach $100 million per ans 
num. 

If the monopoly should succeeq in 
cornering the total Saudi Arabian oy. 
put, the excess in price would be in the 
neighborhood of $150 million to $209 
million per annum. 

I do not purport to say that my estj. 
mated computations are wholly accy. 
rate. There are too many variables, jn. 
cluding among others: the carrying ¢. 
pacity of the vessels, their speed, the 
turnaround time, and many others 
However, those computations which | 
have made indicate the magnitude of 
the profit which Mr. Onassis and the 
Arabians would make. 

But I do say that these estimates are 
not unfounded projections. They are 
written right there in the terms of the 
contract. 

Insofar as the American consumers 
are affected, they would end up paying 
the bill for the price increases on per. 
haps 15 or 20 percent of the Arabian 
oil—that being more or less the propor. 
tion which comes to the United States, 

But that is only the beginning. If the 
other nations of the free world are 
forced to draw down their scanty foreign 
exchange reserves to pick up the bill for 
the balance of the oil—perhaps 80 or 85 
percent—it will mean that there will be 
less foreign exchange in their coffers, 
Hence, requests for increases in the 
grants and loans.annually sought from 
the American taxpayer will no doubt ap- 
pear in due course. 

My conjecture is that, if this agree- 
ment is permitted to stand, the American 
consumer and/or the American taxpayer 
will end up paying these gigantic sums 
for the support of Mr. Onassis and for 
the support of this nationalistic Arab 
nation. 

LEGAL STEPS WHICH THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
CAN TAKE 

After further study of what appears to 
-be a serious international conspiracy, I 
have found that two additional agencies 
of the Federal Government—the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Mari- 
time Board—are charged with respon- 
sibility in matters such as this one. This 
agreement appears to be in violation of 
our antitrust and shipping laws. It is, 
therefore, high time that American con- 
sumers and taxpayers receive affirmative 
assurance by appropriate Government 
officials that their rights are being pro- 
tected. Their rights must not be abused 
by indecision, ineptness, or unwillingness 
to investigate and prosecute a flagrantly 
unfair and monopolistic trade agret- 
ment. 

I trust that the Department of Justice 
has reviewed or will review promptly 
this Saudi Arabia-Onassis agreement in 
light of the specific wording of our anti- 
trust laws. 
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1954 
RESPON IEILITY OF THE FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD 

with reference to the responsibility 
of the Federal Maritime Board, section 
96 of the Shipping Act of 1916 states: 

The Board shall have power, and it shall 
be its duty whenever complaint shall be 
made to it, to investigate the action of any 
foreign government with respect to the privi- 
jeces afforded and burdens imposed upon 
yessels of the United States engaged in for- 
eign trade whenever it shall appear that the 
laws, regulations, or practices of any foreign 
Government operate in such a manner that 
vessels of the United States are not accorded 
equal privileges in foreign trade with vessels 
of such foreign countries or vessels of other 
foreign countries, either in trade to or from 
the ports of such foreign country or in re- 
spect of the passage or transportation 
through such foreign country of passengers 
or goods intended for shipment or trans- 
portation in such vessels of the United 
States, either to or from ports of such for- 
eign country or to or from ports of other 
foreign countries. 


While the number of United States- 
flag vessels engaged in this trade may 
not be numerous, 40 percent of the oil 
is carried by vessels controlled by 
Aramco companies; and the United 
States Navy in the Mediterranean may 
be dependent upon this oil. 

SUMMARY 


In short, I think that the American 
people should now demand that these 
four agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Department of State and the 
Foreign Operations Administration, to 
which I referred previously, and the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Maritime Board, which I have mentioned 
herein—report on this trade agreement 
with respect to, first, its monopolistic 
and discriminatory provisions; and, 
second, what steps are being taken, or 
will be taken, to protect American in- 
terests. 

I repeat once again the need for an 
awareness of the serious aspects of this 
matter. I would again urge the oil com- 
panies not to compromise in any such 
conspiratorial and probably illegal ar- 
rangements. I restate my earlier re- 
mark that this Middle East oil-tanker 
agreement “militates against the best 
interests of our national security, our 
traditions of free trade and fair play, 
and our time-honored guaranties of jus- 
tice and equity to friendly countries and 
the American consuming public.” 


The American people are entitled to 
action and to results. 


[From the London Times of July 20, 1954] 


Savuvi ARABIAN OML—BRITISH CONCERN OVER 
Onassis AGREEMENT 


Mr. James Hoy (Edinburgh, Leith, Labor- 
tte) and Mr. Grimond (Orkney and Zetland, 
Laborite) asked for a statement on the agree- 
ment reached between Saudi Arabia and Mr. 
Socrates Onassis. 

“Mr. Dopps-Parker (Under Secretary, For- 
eign Office (Banbury, Conservative) ). The 
Government have now studied the agreement 
between the Saudi Arabian Government and 
Mr. Onassis. There is no doubt, in their view, 
that this agreement constitutes flag discrim- 
mation by seeking to force buyers of oll to 
use tankers of one particular flag. It is 
therefore contrary to accepted maritime 
Practice. Her Majesty's Government deplore 
such interference by a Government with the 
shipper’s freedom of choice of vessel, and it 
is clear that British interests will be ad- 
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versely affected by this agreement. We have 
been in the Closest touch with the United 
States Government and with other govern- 
ments and commercial interests, whose ob- 
jections to this agreement are as strong as 
our own. The Foreign Secretary has ex- 
pressed to the Saudi Arabian Ambassador his 
grave concern at this agreement, and his 
hope that the Saudi Arabian Government 
will think very carefully before pursuing a 
course which seems calculated to lead them 
into difficulties with friendly powers.” 

He added that no reply had been received 
yet from Saudi Arabia. 

“Mr. Hoy. Is it intended to take this mat- 
ter before some international organization? 

“Mr. Dopps-PARKER. We hope to reach an 
agreement with the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, with whom we have friendly rela- 
tions.” 





Semantic Trick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, free- 
wheeling: demogog will be out to fool 
the voters with their bag of verbal tricks 
during this season’s campaign. The 
Guaranty Survey for August 1954 pre- 
sents an interesting exposure-explana- 
tion of one of their slight-of-vocal-cord 
stunts under the title “Trickle Down: 
Theory or Semantic Trick?” It is as 
follows: 

TRICKLE Down: THEORY orn SEMANTIC TRICK? 


Many if not most of the attacks on the 
omnibus revenue bill now before Congress 
describe the measure as a product of the 
“trickle-down theory.” This semantic mon- 
strosity is oddly reminiscent of its counter- 
part, “pump priming,” which gained even 
wider currency during the 1930's. Both ex- 
pressions are or were used by spokesmen 
for the same school of thought—the advo- 
cates of governmental hypodermics for the 
economy. Both are equally misleading. The 
first, however, is used -in derision, whereas 
the second is apparently no longer used at 
all, thought the idea it exresses is still as 
widely held as ever, if not more so. 


CONFUSION OF MEANING 


What is this “trickle-down theory,” so 
often disparagingly referred to but so rarely 
stated in broad and intelligible terms? Users 
of the phrase are not fully agreed on what 
it means. As far as the tax bill is con- 
cerned, Senator Pau, H. DovuGias and Rep- 
resentative RICHARD BOLLING of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report think 
the “trickle-down theory” means “to give 
tax relief to the upper brackets, who will 
save more, invest more, expand industrial 
plant, create more jobs, and therefore ex- 
pand purchasing and consumption.” In 
other words, the theory is that such govern- 
mentally bestowed prosperity “trickles 
down” from the upper brackets to the lower 
brackets. 


To other commentators the expression im- - 


plies tax concessions to business and recip- 
ients of business income—categories quite 
different from the “upper brackets.” 
Former President Truman defines it more 
broadly but less explicitly as the idea that 
“the tree” (meaning, presumably, the eco- 
nomy) “can be fertilized” (by political 
action) “at the top instead of at the bottom.” 
Here the similarity and the difference be- 
tween the two “theories” becomes apparent. 
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Both are held to imply that the tree must 
be fertilized. The “pump primers,” however 
(at this point the metaphors become some- 
what mixed), insist that it must be fertilized 
at the bottom, not at the top. 

It is interesting to observe that politicians 
tend to define the problem in terms of such 
taxpaying and voting minorities as the 
“upper brackets” and the “top,” whereas 
spokesmen for labor organizations tend to 
think in terms of “business management” 
and “ownership’’—that is, employers. The 
confusion between the two groups is fatal to 
clear thinking. For example, farmers are 
businessmen and employers, but do they on 
that account necessarily fall into the upper 
brackets? What about the small proprietors? 
What of the aged, the disabled, and others 
who subsist upon low incomes derived from 
business earnings? Any attempt to identify 
a type of income with a level of income is at 
variance with reality. 

The words “trickle down” would seem to 
imply a difference of level. Yet the con- 
troversial features of the tax bill have noth- 
ing to do with income levels as such. They 
deal with depreciation of business properties 
and dividend income received by individuals, 
regardless of income levels. 

Identification of business income with 
higher income brackets is perhaps accurate 
enough for purposes of broad economic 
analysis. It assuredly is not accurate 
enough for considerations of equitable treat- 
ment of individuais, 


EMOTIONAL OVERTONES 


Yet the “trickle-down” concept is loaded 
with implications of inequality. It in- 
vidiously suggests the beggar receiving the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table. Those 
who use it do so in a tone of moral indigna- 
tion, as if the Government were proposing 
to exercise its powers in perpetrating some 
iniquity, bestowing benefits upon a priv- 
ileged few and consoling the neglected many 
with the promise that some of these benefits 
would “trickle down” to them. 

Unrealistic as it is, the phrase is emo- 
tional enough to be a strong instrument of 
persuasion in the sort of contest for political 
favor that inevitably arises when govern- 
ment allows itself to become too deeply in- 
volved in the people’s economic affairs. 

As for the implied comparison between 
government’s role in the economy and fer- 
tilizing a tree, the fallacies are numerous 
and glaring enough to provide an object les- 
son against such analogies. To begin with, 
a healthy economy does not need and can- 
not benefit by governmental “fertilization.” 
Its fertility comes from within, not from 
without. “Fertilization” is only another 
name for inflation. In the second place, fer- 
tilization is applied at the roots, but air and 
sunlight are just as necessary at the top. 
In the third place, where are the “roots” and 
where is the “top” of our economic system? 
Are these localities determined by income 
levels or by economic functions? Would it 
not be more realistic to regard the individ- 
ual business enterprise, rather than the 
low-income receiver, as the “root” of the 
economy, the producer of sustenance that 
nourishes the whole organism? 

The entire analogy is false and leads only 
to confusion of thought. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND THE WORDS 


What is the kernel of truth in the much- 
abused “trickle-down theory’? Just this: 
Business is not a class or group that can be 
penalized or exploited for the benefit of 
other groups. Business, in the broad sense, 
is the organized economic life of the people. 
It is the source of all the necessities, com- 
forts, benefits and satisfactions which are 
not provided by nature and for which men 
therefore must work. It is the direct or in- 
direct provider of all incomes, public and 
private, large and small, whether in com- 
merce and industry, the arts, professions, 
philanthropies, or government. Aside from 
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the small output by amateurs, everything 
that is consumed by anyone must first be 
produced by business. 

The mainspring that energizes this mech- 
anism is the incentive of profit. In the 
drive for profit, business creates jobs, absorbs 
savings, and pays wages, interest, and taxes 
to support government. When the oppor- 
tunity for profit is adequate, business activ- 
ity runs high and these various types of 
payments are available in large volume. 
When the opportunity for profit is restricted, 
whether by excessive or one-sided taxation, 
by hampering legal regulations, or by mal- 
adjustments within the business structure 
itself, the mainspring is weakened. Then 
the mechanism slows down, and all forms 
of income tend to shrink. 

It is inaccurate and misleading to call 
this basic principle a trickle-down theory. 
In the first place, it is not a theory but a 
constantly demonstrated fact. In the sec- 
ond place, the flow of incomes originating 
in and radiating from business is—when 
conditions are right—not a trickle but a 
torrent. In the third placo, the flow is not 
down any more than it is up. It might be 
more aptly described as an emanation or 
pervasion, a spontaneous distribution of the 
goods and services produced by the people 
for their own use, under the spur of profit 
and subject to the regulatory action of price 
and competition. 

The frequency with which the essential 
role of profits in our economy is overlooked or 
ignored, even by professional economists, is 
difficult to understand. It is often and cor- 
rectly pointed out that production and em- 
ployment are limited by the volume of de- 
mand. Yet it is forgotten that the prospect 
of profit is the active force by which the de- 
mand gives rise to the production and em- 
ployment. Demand does not create produc- 
tion automatically. It results in production 
only when and insofar as it promises a mar- 
ket profitable enough to justify risks, repay 
costs, and attract capital. In a system of 
free enterprise, it is only through the acti- 
vating force of profit that the economic needs 
of individuals bring forth the goods and 
services to satisfy them. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE 


Senator Dovcias and Representative Bo.t- 
LING are of the opinion that the trickle-down 
theory was tried in the period 1926-30, and 
everyone knows the results. They were dis- 
astrous. Rarely does one find such a pat 
explanation of the great world-wide eco- 
nomic upheaval of the 1930’s. Everyone does 
indeed know the results, but the results of 
what? Are we seriously asked to believe that 
the global collapse was due solely, or even 
primarily, to the failure of tax relief to trickle 
down in sufficient volume? What about the 
financial and industrial dislocations follow- 
ing World War I, the irend toward closer 
governmental controls, arbitrary exchange 
rates, the suppression of competition, unwise 
reparations policies, ill-advised international 
lending, the greatest speculative orgy in his- 
tory, and a number of other well-known fac- 
tors? Did these have nothing to do with it? 

These same congressional authorities con- 
cede that in normal times the trickle-down 
concept has a reasonable working validity. 
They quickly go on to point out, however, 
that these are not normal times (their report 
was written this year), with the implication 
that the theory would not work now. By their 
own explicit statement, it failed disastrously 
in the later 1920's. It would be interesting to 
know under just what conditions the theory 
might be expected to succeed. 

The crowing irony is that neither the 
trickle-down theory nor the pump-priming 
theory is properly applicable to the tax bill 
against which they have been invoked. The 
bill was never intended to be an antirecession 
device. It was designed to correct manifest 
defects and inequities in the Federal tax 
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system. Nor has the Government yielded to 
the persistent cry that drastic business 
stimulants are needed. Fortunately, the re- 
cent course of economic affairs seems to have 
swept away any immediate possibility that 
such dubious counsels will prevail. 





Public Laws 451 to 480, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the convening of the 83d Con- 
gress I have reported to my constituents 
the new laws we have enacted as 
promptly, after their signing by the 
President as was possible under the 
pressure of other congressional duties. 
I trust that the reports have justified 
the time and effort required for their 
preparation and mailing by affording 
my constituents a better grasp of the ex- 
tent and nature of our work in the 
Congress. 

As my vote is actually the vote of my 
constituents that they have delegated 
me to cast for them, I feel they are 
entitled to the same accounting that in 
civilian life would be required by a 
principal of his agent. 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include my report in 
Public Laws 451 to 480, inclusive, the 
first 450 public laws of the 83d Con- 
gress all having been covered in previous 
reports appearing in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcORD: 

PUBLIC LAW 451 
S. 3318, Trust:Territories of the Pacific 
Islands 


World War II left us with three groups 
of former Japanese mandated islands, 
now known as the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. They are separated 
2,727 miles east and west, 1,477 miles 
north and south. All told, the popula- 
tion is under 58,000. The Appropria- 
tion Committee turned thumbs down be- 
cause the islands have no organic legis- 
lation. Yet the United States has the 
responsibility. 

Public Law 451 seeks to fill the gap by 
providing (a) that until Congress enacts 
organic laws the islands shall be gov- 
erned by such officials as the President 
of the United States designates, and (b) 
that an annual appropriation of $7,500,- 
000 is authorized for the expenses of 
government of the three groups of 
islands. That is at the rate of about 
$112 a year for governing each inhabi- 
tant of the islands World War II placed 
in our basket. What price victory? 

PUBLIC LAW 452 
H. R. 7709, import tax on copper 


This extends until June 30, 1956, the 
suspension of the 2 cents per pound 
import tax on copper. Reason: continu- 
ing shortage of refined copper necessary 
to American industry. In 1953 United 
States consumption was 1,840,000 tons, 
domestic production only 1,336,000 tons. 


August 3 


PUBLIC LAW 453 
H. R. 8637, appropriations civil functions 


Appropriation measures wil] 
covered in a separate and later repor 
PUBLIC LAW 454 
S. 1665, Federal credit unions 


This merely liberalizes some of the 
provisions of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. Hereafter the directors of a Peg. 
eral credit union may make an interest 
refund to borrowers if earnings for the 
year are sufficient; really a readjust. 
ment of the interest rate. 

I was interested by the testimony be. 
fore the Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee—of which Iam a member—shoy. 
ing the rapid growth both of State and 
Federal credit unions. It was the con. 
clusion of our committee that the credit 
unions—State and Federal—are doing a 
splendid job. 

PUBLIC LAW 455 
S. 2845, pennies and nickels 


Since 1941 the demand for pennies ang 
nickels has increased 126 percent, the 
price of copper has gone up 142 percent 
and that of nickel 88 percent. Result: 
The million-dollar fund for the purchase 
of metal for the minor coins is no longer 
sufficient. Public Law 455 raises it to $2 
million. 

This is the way it works: The mint 
buys the metal with a check on the fund: 
when the metal is molded into coins it 
is credited. as cash, thus replenishing 
the fund. About a billion and a half 
pennies and nickels are coined annually, 
This means the mint must have a work- 
ing reservoir of many million tons of 
metal. 

PUBLIC LAW 456 
H. R. 4030, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


In 1934 Congress established the 
Model Housing Board of Puerto Rico to 
construct and sell on easy terms modern 
homes to the islanders. In 1952 Puerto 
Rico became a commonwealth with its 
own legislative body. Public Law 456 
recognizes the commonwealth independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico by repealing the act 
of 1934, leaving Puerto Rico to establish 
its own board under its own authority if 
it so wishes. Since Puerto Rico is our 
first and only commonwealth, possibly a 
pattern for others in the future, I am 
much interested in following the devel- 
opment of the commonwealth status. 

PUBLIC LAW 457 
H. R. 9505, war risk hazard and detention 
benefits 

Large construction projects of our 
Government are presently under way in 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Tripoli, Morocco, 
the Azores, Iceland, Greenland, New- 
foundland, Laborador, offshore Korea, 
and elsewhere the world around. Many 
Americans are employed, many more 
needed. Insurance companies refuse to 
insure against unusual hazards incident 
to employment in these areas. Hence 
pending future permanent legislation, 
Public Law 457 extends until July 1, 1955, 
the wartime measures granting compen- 
sation benefits to employees of the Gov- 
ernment and of American contractors 
injured, killed, or captured as result of 
war-risk hazards, 
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PUBLIC LAW 458 
g, R. 8873, 1955 Defense Appropriation Act 
Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 459 
S. 932, Veterinary Corps officers 
In 1948 schools of veterinary medicine 
raised college training requirements. 
Public Law 459 follows up by providing 
that hereafter Army officers entering the 
veterinary Corps will be commissioned 
first lieutenants instead of second lieu- 
tenants, get a 3-year period of con- 
structive service instead of the former 2- 
vear period to compensate for time spent 
in professional education. 
PUBLIC LAW 460 
S. 3481, Federal Reserve banks 


This clarifies the right of a national 
bank or member State bank to invest up 
to the amount of its capital stock either 
outright in its own bank building or in 
the securities of an affiliate corporation 
owning the building. Some banks, as 
several in Chicago, are housed in multi- 
storied buildings, the bank occupying 
only a few stories. An affiliate corpora- 
tion, existing exclusively for ownership 
and management of the building, is 
sometimes a preferable setup. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
unanimously approved this as clearing up 
confusion occasioned by an inadvertent 
conflict in two provisions of existing law. 

PUBLIC LAW 461 
H. R. 3413, Fort Peck Indians 


Another law recommended by the com- 
mittee as furthering the “policy of grant- 
ing an increased measure of responsi- 
bility and self-government to our Indian 
citizens.” It grants to certain individual 
Indians oil and gas rights now held by 
the tribe on the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation in Montana; subject however to 
a referendum by the tribe members. 

PUBLIC LAW 462 
H. R. 6487, Roza Irrigation District 


At an expense of $25 million the United 
States constructed a dam, canal, pump- 
ing plants and a distributing system for 
the Roza Irrigation District in the Ya- 


kima Valley in Washington. Repayment - 


contracts, covering a period of 40 years, 
required payments more than the water 
users could meet. Public Law 462 au- 
thorizes a new schedule under which it 
is expected the debt will be lifted in 63 
years. Anticipated profits from a new 
$2,677,000 power plant figure in the cal- 
culations. I am learning that irrigation 
adventures, like other business adven- 
tures, do not run always according to 
blueprints. 
PUBLIC LAW 464 

H. R. 9474, extension of trade agreements 


At the best this was a compromise with 
the high tariff forces in the Republican 
Party. It extends for 1 year only the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements in furtherance of the 
“trade not aid” program. It was charged 
in debate, and not strongly denied, that 
during the period of the year’s extension 
few if any new agreements actually 
would eventualize. 

What it does is to leave the entire 
Question in status quo pending further 
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study of the sweeping recommendations 
of the Randall Commission—submitted 
January 25, 1954—and the convening in 
1955 of the 84th Congress. 

I very much regret the delay since it 
will work out to the advantage of Russia, 
which since the beginning of the year 
has signed 10 new trade agreements with 
Latin and Asian countries with trade po- 
tentialities in excess of $100 million an- 
nually. During this period we have ne- 
gotiated no new trade agreements. To 
that extent we have slipped back. 

The President, as well as the Randall 
Commission, recognized the seriousness 
of the situation. But the best that they 
could work out with the leadership in 
Congress was a compromise that made 
no step forward on a vital front but at 
least prevented the immediate destruc- 
tion of the program. 

As it was, the rule bringing the bill to 
the floor of the House received only 273 
votes to 63 no’s and 98 Members finding 
it necessary or convenient to be absent. 
On final passage 281 voted yes, 53 no, 
3 present, and again there were many 
absentees, this time 97. 

Your vote was cast for an extension 
of the agreements. I am convinced that 
an avoidance of world war III hangs 
on the way we handle our tariff policy. 
Furthermore, the high tariff policy of 
the Hoover administration is generally 
accepted as one of the major contribut- 
ing causes of the great depression. 

You would have found, as I did, the 
debate on this measure among the most 
intellectually illuminating of the debates 
of the 83d Congress. Here are a few of 
the many facts brought out: 

First. Over 4 million Americans de- 
pend on international trade for employ- 
ment. 

Second. Since World War II farmers 
and factory workers have had their mar- 
kets and employment sustained by the 
Marshall Plan and its successors to the 
extent of $33 billion. 

Third. In 1952 48 percent of the wheat 
production of the United States was ex- 
ported, in 1953 only 24.5 percent. 

Fourth. One dollar out of each $8 of 
farm income is accounted for by exports, 
$9 out of each $100 of all our wares and 
farm products combined. 

Fifth. The United States currently 
sells abroad 21 percent of its tractors, 
30 percent of its graders, 20 percent of 
its textile machinery, 15 percent of its 
trucks, and the narrowing dollar buying 
power in foreign markets is responsible 
for the present wide unemployment in 
such farm machinery centers as Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 

Sixth. Through our aid the war- 
bankrupt nations of Europe are now 
40 percent above prewar industrial pro- 
duction, 20 percent in excess of prewar 
farm production, and these nations must 
increase international trade in order to 
survive. 

Seventh. While we are lagging on a 
tariff front equally important with that 
of atomic weapons the Soviet is pushing 
on a tremendous scale among its satel- 
lite nations a point 4 program similar to 
our own and strengthened by trade 
agreements that already have increased 
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the export markets of those countries 
from 12 percent to 83 percent of entire 
production and now are threatening our 
own markets. 

I have attempted to highlight the im- 
portance of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Atomic bombs get more dra- 
matic attention. The real fight of the 
free world with the slave world well may 
be on the tariff front. We are dragging 
our feet. 

PUBLIC LAW 465 
H. R. 8680, 1955 appropriations for the 
Interior Department 

Appropriation measures will be cov- 

ered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 466 
S. 2802, fishery products 

Something is happening to our fish. 
The whitefish of the Great Lakes is not 
the sole participant in the disappearance 
act. 

Salmon production in Alaska declined 
from 8.5 million cases in 1946 to 3 million 
cases in 1953. 

At Gloucester, Mass., mackerel in 10 
years dropped from 32 million pounds 
per year to 2.6 million pounds and ocean 
perch from 177 million to 88 million 
pounds. 

Sardine production in Maine is off 50 
percent. Oyster production in the Gulf 
States is about a fifth of former figures. 
Redfish fishermen of New England now 
have’to go 1,200 miles to sea; a few years 
ago only 30 or 40 miles. 

There are economic repercussions 
since 550,000 persons are employed in 
the fisheries industry, annual receipts 
from fish landings about $360 million. 

Public Law 466 earmarks 30 percent of 
the custom receipts on fishery products 
for (a) biological, technological, and 
other research and (b) developing and 
increasing markets. 

You may be interested to learn that 
“fishery products” includes such marine 
animals as whales and seals, aquatic 
reptiles like turtles, aquatic plants such 
as kelp, Irish moss and agar, also sponges. 

PUBLIC LAW 467 
H. R. 8488, payments to German and 
Japanese citizens 

This removes a wartime ban on pay- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration of 
compensation, pension, or other gratui- 
ties to German and Japanese citizens 
residing in Germany or Japan. 

PUBLIC LAW 468 
H. R. 9517, 1955 appropriations for the 
District of Columbia 
Appropriation measures will be covered 
in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 469 
Senate Joint Resolution 72, sale of Philippine 
vessels 

The United States owns eight vessels 

presently in the Philippines. Public Law 


- 469 authorizes their sale to citizens of 


the Philippine Republic for development 
of interisland commerce. 
PUBLIC LAW 470 
H. R. 9203, 1955 appropriations for the legis- 
lative and judiciary branches 
Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a later and separate report. 
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PUBLIC LAW 471 
H. R. 8067, 1955 appropriations for State, 
Justice, and Commerce 
Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 472 
H. R. 9447, 1955 appropriations for Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation measures will be covered 
in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 473 
House Joint Resolution 458, site for a school 
building in Georgia 
This authorizes the quitclaim to Irwin 
County, Ga., of some 8 acres as a site 
for a school building. ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no further use for the land. 
PUBLIC LAW 474 
H. R. 9315, trade with Philippine Republic 


Under the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946 imports from the islands became 
subject on July 4, 1954, to United States 
custom duties on a graduated scale. 
Public Law 474 extends the time to Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, on a reciprocal basis. 
Meanwhile Philippine products will con- 
tinue to come in duty free. 

PUBLIC LAW 475 
House Joint Resolution 552, temporary ap- 
propriations for 1955 

The fiscal year of 1955 starts on July 1, 
1954. An appropriation bill for the Mu- 
tual Security Program and a few agen- 
cies still awaiting passage in the Senate, 
Public Law 475 provides temporary funds 
for July operation. 

PUBLIC LAW 476 
S. 119, Markham Ferry in Oklahoma 


Public Law 476 gives the green light to 
the Grand River Dam Authority, an 
agency of the State of Oklahoma, to go 
ahead with the construction of the 
Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir. 
The Federal Government will contribute 
$6,500,000 from flood-control funds. Re- 
mainder of the $38,450,000 cost will be 
borne by Oklahoma through a bond issue 
to be retired from earnings from the sale 
of power. 

The Grand—Neosho—River drains an 
area of 12,660 square miles in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. It 
is one of the principal flood-producing 
tributaries of the Arkansas River. The 
expectancy is that the addition of Mark- 
ham Ferry Dam to existing Federal fa- 
cilities will solve the fiood problem in 
that area. Uncle Sam escapes most of 
the construction cost through the pro- 
posed participation of Oklahoma. 

PUBLIC LAW 477 
S. 2217, disbursing officers of National Guard 


Each State has a property and dis- 
bursing officer to receipt and be respon- 
sible for all property issued to the Na- 
tional Guard. Public Law 477, first, con- 
tinues such officers on an active-duty 
status—instead of in civilian capacity; 
second, provides for their appointment 
by the State governor instead of the 
Secretary of the Army; and, third, re- 
stricts them to officers of the National 
Guard, excluding Regular Army officers. 

PUBLIC LAW 478 
H. R. 2231, Fort Randall Dam 

In constructing the Fort Randall Dam 
in South Dakota, lands—some 10,000 
acres—on 3 Indian reservations were 
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necessarily condemned. Public Law 478 


- provides for compensation to the Indians, 


including, first, reimbursement of mov- 
ing and resettling expenses; and, second, 
costs of relocating Indian cemeteries, 
tribal monuments, and shrines. The In- 
dians are permitted to retain oil and gas 
rights. 
PUBLIC LAW 479 
H. R. 6465, rubber-soled footwear 


Rubber-soled footwear—tennis shoes, 
sneakers, and so forth—since 1933 has 
been subject to a customs valuation based 
upon the American selling price. Re- 
cently foreign producers started insert- 
ing a leather filler between the insole 
and the outsole, thus changing the cus- 
toms classification of a rubber product 
to one of leather. Public Law 479 sets 
things right by emphasizing that a rub- 
ber shoe is a rubber shoe, no matter what 
is stuffed in away from the walking sur- 
face. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 
S. 2475, Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 

I would say this is one of the better 
acts of the 83d Congress, It provides a 
sensible program for disposal of our sur- 
plus farm products, now shamefully pil- 
ing up considering there are so many 
hungry mouths in the world. 

It authorizes reimbursement to CCC 
to the extent of $700 million for the next 
3 years for surplus farm and dairy prod- 
ucts which in the determination of the 
President may be used in improving our 
foreign relations and in relieving dis- 
tress at home. 

I especially was pleased by the inclu- 
sion of school-lunch programs, hospitals 
and charitable institutions in the United 
States caring for the needy. 


The greater volume of the products 
will be sold in friendly foreign countries 
and paid for in the currencies of those 
countries at the prevailing world rate of 
exchange. This in return will give us lo- 
cal currencies with which to purchase 
products for import into our country. It 
is really a barter and exchange arrange- 
ment matching or excelling that of the 
Soviet. Russia, for illustration, gets for- 
estry products from Finland in exchange 
for wheat, rye, rice, barley, and sugar; 
gets butter and steel from Sweden in a 
direct swap for corn. One purpose of 
Public Law 480 is to assist friendly na- 
tions to be independent of trade with 
U. Ss. S. R. 

The act also provides for emergency 
assistance to friendly nations by gifts of 
food in times of famine and other relief 
requirements. 





Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Perry 
Point, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a tele- 
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gram concerning the patients at the vet. 
erans’ Administration hospital at Perry 
Point, Md. I have asked the Veterans’ 
Administration for complete information 
in the matter, and I shall personally in. 
vestigate and help in every way to Se< 
cure remedial action. I shall also ask 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
investigate the matter. 

The telegram follows: 

ARLINGTON, Va., July 31, 1954. 
Hon. Evirh Nourse Rocers, 
Member of Congress: 

Patients in Perry Point, Md., veterans’ hos. 
pital asked me tonight to appeal to you for 
immediate help in obtaining better food and 
hot-weather privileges now being denieg 
them. Half-cooked potatoes and unfit meat 
served them today. Canteen closed at 4 p. m, 
after which they were not allowed to senqg 
for ice cream to augment slender diet, Are 
hungry, hot, and in pain. Some are Post- 
operative cases and need nourishment. This 
did not refer to mental patients at hospital, 
but men in general medical and surgical 
wards. Chief complainant is former radio 
broadcaster of New York and Texas, wil) 
appreciate your efforts. 

SaRaw MCCLENDon, 
News Correspondent. 





Communists Lead Strike in Detroit 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the danger to the security of 
the United States of Communist domi- 
nated labor unions is demonstrated by a 
strike now going on in Detroit, Mich. 
Since June 15th more than 1,200 produc- 
tion workers in the main plant of the 
Square D Co., in Detroit, Mich., have 
been idle because of a strike called by 
the Communist-dominated United Elec- 
trical Workers Union. 

The Detroit plant of the Square D Co., 
manufactures switches, circuit breakers, 
and electrical control panels for indus- 
trial and commercial applications. It 
also produces electrical components for 
military aircraft, supplies products to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and manu- 
factures elements used in the Nation's 
guided missiles program. 

In time of war the Detroit plant be- 
comes 100 percent defense production. 
But in both war and peace, the com- 
pany’s products are vital to every basic 
industry in the United States. 

PUSH-BUTTON STRIKE 


The UE contends that the present 
strike at the Detroit plant is a result of 
the failure to reach an agreement on 4 
new labor contract. The UE contends 
it must have a contract which will “im- 
prove working conditions.” 

But there is ample evidence to indi- 
cate that this strike in Detroit was not 
called because of any bonafide complaint 
about pay or working conditions in the 
Detroit plant, but rather was push- 
buttoned into action by the Communist 
dominated UE national headquarters in 
New York, 
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square D Co. has 6 other United States 
plants, including 1 in my homeycity of 
milwaukee, and also 1 in Canada and 1 
in Mexico. In the 51 years that the 
square D Co. has been in business, it has 
never had a strike at any of its other 8 
plants. The UE does not represent the 
workingmen in any of the other plants 
of Square D Co. except a smaller factory 
at Peru, Ind. 

OUTSTANDING RECORD 

yet, despite this outstanding record of 
the Square D Co. in its 8 other plants, 
they have had 3 strikes called by the 
UE in Detroit in less thana year. Alto- 
gether there has been almost 100 wildcat 
strikes and production interruptions in 
the Detroit plant since the last contract 
was signed with the UE 2 years ago. 

The UE itself admits that the pay and 
working conditions at the Detroit plant 
of Square D are excellent. Before the last 
representation election at the Square D 
Co., on May 19, 1954—which unfortu- 
nately UE won—the UE’s local at the 
Detroit plant—local 957—boasted of 
the fact that the plantwide straight-time 
average pay rate was $2.25 per hour. 
Here is what a UE handout stated: 

UE Local 957 is mighty proud of its 
achievement in colective bargaining. UE 
has built the best standards of wages, sen- 
jority, and other benefits here a* our plant, 
as well as in the other UE plants of Square 
D Co, i 


And the national UE News had this to 
state about. the situation: 

But employees of Square D weighed their 
union’s performance against phony propa- 
ganda. The average straight-time hourly 
earnings here are $2.25 an hour. This in- 
cludes incentive and nonincentive workers, 

Average wages of Square D are higher than 
those in the auto industry. Besides, the UE 
members have a contract which they did not 
want to be tampered with. It includes such 
things as a clause which gives retired workers 
a company-paid health plan for themselves 
and their wives. 


Yet, less than a month later the UE 
was out on strike. 
STRIKE’S REAL CAUSE 


It would appear that the real cause 
of the strike at Detroit is the fact that 
in March 1954, Square D filed suit in 
Federal court against the UE, asking 
$210,000 damages for losses the company 
suffered as the result of the two illegal 
Strikes called by the local during the 
preceding 6 months. The company con- 
tends that these strikes were in violation 
- Se no-strike clause in the labor con- 
ract. 


Shortly after the filing of this suit, the 
company began withholding check-off 
dues from UE to offset the damages 
claimed in the Federal suit. Cutting off 
the flow of funds to the UE was regarded 
aS an unprecedented step in the com- 
pany’s determination to have the UE le- 
gally and financially responsible for its 
actions. UE national’ headquarters, 
acutely aware of delicate situations in 
other UE plants around the Nation, no 
doubt viewed the Square D Co.’s decision 
with considerable alarm. 

Because of these illegal strikes, the 
company insisted when contract renewal 
time arrived that a stronger no-strike 
clause be inserted in its contract with 
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the UE. UE, however, refused to ap- 
prove of a stronger no-strike clause in 
the contract. It would thus appear that 
the no-strike issue in the company suit 
against local No. 957 of the UE is more 
of a factor in the present strike than 
the desire for “improved working con- 
ditions.” 

The Square D Co. is the last major 
outpost of the UE in Detroit. Not long 
ago the UE lost its position at Vickers, 
Inc., in Detroit. 

Entirely apart from the almost un- 
believable series of strikes and other 
production interruptions that have hit 
the Detroit plant while the most recent 
contract was in effect, is the UE’s resist- 
ance to a strong no-strike clause in set- 
ting the course for future operations. 
Is flexibility to shut down strategic elec- 
trical plants, without legal recourse, dur- 
ing wartime or buildup for war, a key 
factor? Only the UE or the Communist 
Party, or both, has the answer to this 
and other puzzling questions involving 
the strike now on against the Square D 
Co. 

COMMUNISTs IN CHARGE 

One of the key figures in the present 
strike is Philip Saba, a prominent Com- 
munist functionary from Philadelphia. 
Saba, a UE International representative, 
has been imported from Philadelphia to 
take charge of the picket lines at Square 
D. It is reported to me that Saba’s rec- 
ord is as follows: 

August 1941: Saba was subpenaed in 
Philadelphia in connection with frauds 
in Communist Party election petitions. 
He was unable to produce a draft regis- 
tration card when picked up. Under 
oath he admitted being a Communist 
Party _member since the mid 1930's. 
Saba’s wife, Velma, is also registered as 
a Communist Party member. 

December 1943: Saba named labor 
secretary of the 33d ward branch of the 
Communist Party’s section 5 in Philadel- 
phia. 

April 1944: Saba was active as member 
of Northeast Club of the Com- 
munist Political Association. Remained 
through March 1945 while then employed 
as a UE organizer. 

1946: Saba assigned to Club 155, Phil- 
adelphia, comprised of Reds who were 
members of local 155. 

May 1947: Saba named membership 
director of the Tom Paine Club on the 
United States Attorney General’s list as 
a subversive organization. 

September 1948: Saba participated in 
the Philadelphia County Communist 
Party Convention. 

* ARRESTED FOR VIOLENCE 


April 1949: Saba arrested in Pennsau- 
ken Township, N. J., as leader of strike 
violence at which 1 man was beaten and 
car containing 6 workers overturned. 

May 1949: Saba jailed in Camden 
County Prison, N. J., for criminal con- 


tempt. Earlier the same court convicted © 


Saba for violating an injunction against 
rioting and for using vile and obscene 
language. 

October 1952: Saba identified as Com- 
munist Party member dn sworn testi- 
mony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—while serving 
as a UE organizer and also as the organ- 
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izer for the metal trades section of the 
Communist Party in Philadelphia. 

August 1953: Saba produced cash 
funds to bail out Dave Davis, UE organ- 
izer and national Communist Party lead- 
er, picked up in FBI roundup of Reds. 

June 1954: Saba drove to Detroit to 
help on picket lines of Square D strike, 
carrying a supply of Communist litera- 
ture in the trunk of his Chevrolet. 

Immediately above Saba in the UE 
chain of command is Dave Mates. 

DAVE MATES’ RECORD 


Dave Mates is the man to whom Saba 
currently reports. Mates, a UE interna- 
tional representative, is sitting in on the 
negotiations with the company. The 
Daily Worker records the long-time 
identity of Mates with Communist activ- 
ities in this country. He was labeled a 
suspect Red in sworn testimony before 
the House Un-American Activities in 
Detroit in 1952. 

Next above Mates in the UE chain of 
command are the well-known Commu- 
nist promoters, James Matles and Julius 
Emspak. Matles, the UE organizational 
director, and Emspak, the secretary- 
treasurer of UE, run the national UE 
which has infiltrated its Red tentacles 
into more than 100 defense plants in the 
United States. 


/ MATLES’ TESTIMONY 


I include herewith excerpts from hear- 
ings before a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives of the 80th 
Congress in 1948, of which subcommittee 
I was chairman: 

Excerpts From HEARINGS BEFORE A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpuU- 
CATION AND LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 80TH CONGRESS 

(Tuesday, September 28, 1948, Washington, 

D. C.) 

Hon. CHartes J. Kersten (chairman of 
subcommittee). Will you state your full 
name? 

Mr. Mates. James J. Matles. 


Mr. Kersten. And your position. 

Mr. MATLES. Director of organization of 
the UE (p. 94 of hearings). 
7 * a * 7 
Mr. Kersten. Will you state, Mr. Matles, 
whether you are now or ever were a member 

of the Communist Party? 

Mr. MatTues. I will answer that question 
to you, Mr., Chairman, as an Officer of this 
union and as a citizen, as officer sworn to 
uphold the constitution of my union and 
a citizen who swore to uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And today 
your committee has blacklisted and fired 
men in Evansville, Ind., because they re- 
fused to divulge their political or religious 
beliefs. 

You have fired them. You have black- 
listed them, and I object to that question on 
constitutional grounds. I object to that 
question. And I will not permit you, Mr. 
Chairman, to get me, as an officer of this 
union, to do less than what my members are 
doing in the defense of the constitution of 
this union or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I am glad that the various provisions of 
that Constitution of the United States per- 
mit me to have my politics and my religion 
to be my own business, and not to permit you 
to try to frame me in any way (p. 112). 

* . - - 

Mr. Kersten. Now, on April 23, 1940, 
Thomas O’Shea testified before a House 








aed 
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committee that he had attended meetings of 
the Communist Party with you. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MaTies. Are you asking my associa- 
tions? 

Mr. Kersten. I am asking you whether or 
not O’Shea’s testimony that he attended 
meetings of the Communist Party with you 
are correct? 

Mr. MaTues. I have answered that question 
before. I have said to you that I am not 
going to give you the opportunity to dig into 
my politics, my religion, my associations, on 
constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you refuse 
to answer that on constitutional grounds? 

Mr. Mates. I refuse to answer under the 
first and fifth amendments (p. 114). 

* . > 7. 

Mr. FisHer. You are not willing to testify 
publicly here whether you do or do not know 
William Z. Foster, the chairman of the Com- 
muntst Party of the United States? 

Mr. MATLEs. I am not willing to testify on 
my associations with anybody. 

Mr. FisHER. What is your objection to tes- 
tifying to that? 

Mr. MaTies. I believe that my associations 
are my own business, sir, and I believe that 
you are invading my rights under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Fisner. Which particular rights are 
you talking about? 

Mr. Mattes. The first and fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

* . + . o 

Mr. FisHer. You refuse to say whether you 
know William Z. Foster or not. Do you know 
Eugene Dennis, the secretary of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. MaTLes. I have answered the question 
that I do not care to discuss my associations, 
whether with the employers, with people in 
the country at large, or with Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. FrsHer. You have told us a number of 
people you know. You said you knew Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Conroy and quite a number 
of others. 

Mr. Maties. People in our union. 

Mr. FisHer. When I ask you about these 
Communists you do not want to tell me. 

Mr. MatLes. When you ask me about any- 
body outside of my union, those are associa- 
tions—those are private associations. 





Excerpts FPaom Testimony Berore a Special 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpU- 
CATION AND LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 80TH CONGRESS 


EMSPAK TESTIMONY 


(September 28 and 29, 1948, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Mr. Kensren. Your full name. 

Mr. Emspax. Julius Emspak. 

Mr. Kersten. You are secretary-treasurer 
of the UE; are you? 

Mr. Emspax. That is correct (p. 137). 

- > = . . 

Mr. Kersten. Do you Know William Z. 
Foster? (Chairman, Communist Party, 
United States of America.) 

Mr. Emspax. Well, chairman, I feel that 
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one of the committees of the Communist 


y? 

(Consultation between the witness and his 
counsel.) 

Mr. Emspax. Mr. Chairman, because of the 
character of the question involving the ques- 
tion of my association with whomever I may 
choose to associate, I feel that I cannot an- 
swer your question. I feel that it is an in- 
trusion on my personal life, my activities, 
an unwarranted attempt to impose a certain 
kind of censorship, you please; and under 
the circumstances, I reserve my rights not 
to answer the question (p. 154). 

* > - +. ” 


Mr. Kersten. I will ask you once again: 
Are you now or have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Emspax. Mr. Chairman, that is the 
question we broke off on last night, if you 
recall, yesterday afternoon. 

Mr, Kersten. That is right. 

Mr. Emspak. And I suggested that I wished 
to discuss this matter with counsel, and, of 
course I did. 

Mr. KERsTEN. Yes. 

Mr. Emspak. And I have come prepared to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, what is your an- 
swer? 

Mr. EmMspaK. My answer to that question 
is—and I would like to quote, I think, as 
good an authority as there is on the—— 

Mr. FisHeR. I object to his quotation. 

Mr. Kersten. The question is simple. Just 
a minute 

Mr. Emspak. My answer to that question 
is that I reserve my rights as an American 
citizen, under the first and fifth amend- 
ments, to refuse to answer that question 
because—— 

Mr. Kersten. All right, you do not have to 
give us the reasons (pp. 157-158). 

~ 
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New York City, N. Y., October 6, 1948. 
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Mr. Kersten. Have you ever been to a 
Communist Party headquarters here in New 
York City? 

Mr. Emspax. That, Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to answer, because I-believe you are invading 
certain basic rights and privileges of in- 
dividuals. 

. * s 7 - 

Mr. Kersten. Is it not true, Mr. Emspak, 
that you attended the sessions of the Com- 
munist Party at the Communist Party head- 
quarters here in New York, during the hear- 
ing on the status of Earl Browder in June 
1945? 

Mr. EMspak. I think I answered that, didn’t 
I, last week? 

Mr. Kersten. What is your answer today? 

Mr. Emspak. The same as I had last week. 

Mr. Kersten. What was that? 

Mr. Emspak. I don't believe that the com- 
mittee should go into the question of asso- 
ciation for the purpose of trying to impute 
certain beliefs to individuals, and I think 
that our Constitution protects us against 
that kind of an intrusion. 


Mr. Kersten. Do you recall that on this 
occasion, during the secret trial of Earl 
Browder by the Communist Party, in June 
of 1945, that Mr. Krumbein presided? 

Mr. Emspax. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, on the same grounds. 


SQUARE-D STRIKE: “DRY RUN” 
Mr. Speaker, perhaps one of the rea- 
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resentative throughout much of th 
American electrical industry which is j - 
dispensable to all American Production 

HOOVER TESTIMONY ~ 


On December 9, 1953, Mr. J. Rag 
Hoover, head of the FBI, testified bites 
a House Subcommittee on Appropria, 
tions and asserted that the Communist 
Party operation in the maritime. minin 
electrical, and communications, consti” 
tuted a major and dangerous threat to 
our national security. I include here 
with an. excerpt from the testimony of 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover bef, 
this subcommittee: " 


EXTRACTs FroM TESTIMONY oF Hon 
Hoover BEFrorRE THE Suscommrrr 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


In regard to the infiltration of labor th 
Communists regard labor unions as incre. 
ments to be controlled and used to devel, 
the Communist revolution. "~ 

A national conference held in August of 
this year of the Communist Party reaffirmed 
the time-honored premise that contro} of the 
labor union is of primary importance to the 
development of the Communist revolution 
in this country. : 

They designed, particularly, the auto 
bile industry as being the sione aon 
cause it is well known that it is one of the 
most vital industries to our national defense 
production. 

In New York, the party has set a goal for 
65 percent of its membership to become em- 
ployed in the basic industries of the coun- 
try. Instructions were issued for the re. 
organization of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles recently to organize on an industrial 
basis and party members were requested to 
secure work in the basic industries in that 
area, thus showing the trend of placing ag 
many members as they can in the key indus- 
tries of the country—the basic industries 
which if disrupted would materially affect 
our national defense. 

Currently, some trade unions operating in 
the maritime, mining, electrical, and the 
communications fields are chief strongholds 
of the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party still maintains its strongest bases in 
those unions, which were expelled from the 
CIO during 1949 and 1950. All of this poses 
@& major and dangerous threat to our 
national security, because it involves these 
various unions that were expelled by the 
CIO. One of those unions represents a large 
portion of all employees in the electrical 
industry of the United States. Another 
union that was expelled exercises life-and- 
death control over our Pacific coast com- 
merce; another union has members em- 
ployed in the production of copper and zine 
which are essential to the national defense 
efforts. 


J. Encar 
EE OF TH 


BILL TO CURB REDS 


On February 17, 1954, I introduced 
into the House H. R. 7950. This legisla- 
tion which I proposed would prohibit the 
Federal Government from placing war 
contracts with companies where the 
Communist UE or other’ Communist 
unions prevail. 

This bill would also amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act by redefining the term 
“labor organization” to exclude organ- 
izations which are Communist-domin- 
ated. Any Communist-dominated union 
would thereby cease to have any right 
to act as a bona fide union or repre- 
sentative of employees. This bill specif- 
ically empowers the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to investigate and de- 
termine if a labor union is a Communist- 
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action or Communist-front organization 
as defined in the Subversives Control 
1950. . 
— bill also expands the Taft-Hartley 
non-Communist oath by requiring both 
jabor officials and employers to execute 
such an oath annually and extends the 
oath to cover not only the Communist 
party but also any other organizations 
determined to be Communist organiza- 
tions by the Subversives Activities Con- 


trol Board. 





Six Hundred and Sixty-Third Anniversary 
of Swiss Independence Day Was Ob- 
served August 1, 1954, by the Swiss 


Club of Altoona, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a distinct honor to participate in the 
celebration of the 663d anniversary of 
Swiss independence which was observed 
in an appropriate manner by the Swiss 
Club of Altoona, Pa., on August 1, 1954. 

As principal speaker, I delivered the 
following address using as my subject 
the Swiss motto ‘“‘One for all and all for 


%. 


one”: 

ApprRESs DELIVERED BY HON. JAMES E. VaN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, IN CELEBRATION OF SwISs 
INDEPENDENCE Day, AuGuUsT 1, 1954, SpPon- 
SORED BY THE Swiss RIFLE CLUB OF ALTOONA, 
Pa. 


It is a real pleasure to be present here to- 
day and I appreciate the kind invitation to 
participate in this happy occasion. g 

Even though we are all glad to be here 
today I wish that\just for this day we might 
be transported to Switzerland. 

For today in Switzerland the steep valleys 
will echo with the music of church bells and 
the lusty blowing of horns. 

Today the yodeling villagers will add their 
gay note to the music of celebration, and 
tonight in Switzerland the mountain slopes 
= be jewelled with brightly burning bon- 

res. 

This is the day when the citizens of one of 
the oldest republics gather to celebrate their 
663d Independence Day. 

The story of the coming together of the 
22 cantons of Switzerland is unique. 

The history of Switzerland is conspicu- 
ously different from that of any other Euro- 
pean country. 

A brief review of the essential facts will 
serve to bring to mind again the marvelous 
story of this small country which is located 
at the very pinnacle of the European Con- 
tinent. 

More than 650 years ago, on August 1, 1291, 
the mountaineers of three cantons met in a 
beautiful meadow on the shores of Lake Lu- 
cerne to proclaim their independence from 
the house of Hapsburg. 

This was at the time of the decline of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the Hapsburgs 
were one of the ruling families. 

During the 13th century the Hapsburgs 
had obtained control of these cantons. 

Their harsh rule, together with the weak- 
ening power of the nobles, had resulted in 


& struggle between the people and their 
Tulers, 
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The result of this struggle was that the 
three cantons were freed. : 

These three cantons united in a defensive 
league against their Hapsburg rulers, and 
this was the first step toward a Swiss con- 
federation. 

Between the years of 1332 and 1353 five 
more cantons joined the confederation. 

By the 16th century the number of can- 
tons increased to 13 and remained at that 
number until 1798. 

At the beginning of the 16th century 
Switzerland appeared strong externally, but 
was actually suffering from great struggies 
internally. 

The principal conflict had its roots in the 
religious-reform movement started in 1519 
by Zwingli in Zurich and continued after 
Zwingli’s death by John Calvin in Geneva. 

But religious dissension was not the only 
divisive factor. 

There were disagreements between the 
aristocrats and the democrats. 

These internal religious and political dis- 
sensions lasted for almost 200 years, ending 
with the Battle of Villmergen, July 25, 1712. 

Then came a long period of peace, and 
during this peaceful interlude there were 
great strides made in every phase of Swiss 
life—in commerce, industry, agriculture, the 


arts and sciences. 


This pleasant state of affairs was inter- 
rupted, however, by the French Revolution, 
which left its impact on most of Europe, 
including Switzerland. 

The cantonal system was abolished for 
5 years. 

Then, on February 19, 1803, Napoleon re- 
stored the confederation, and by the addi- 
tion of six new cantons extended the coun- 
try to include 19 cantons. 

Some 10 years later 3 new cantons were 
admitted, bringing the number up to 22. 

Then, on June 19, 1815, by the final act 
of the Congress of Vienna, the Swiss Con- 
federation’s independence was confirmed by 
the great powers and its neutrality was 
guaranteed. 

A further step was taken on September 12, 
1848, when a new constitution was pro- 
claimed, establishing a Federal assembly 
composed of two chambers. 

At the same time, Bern was made the 
capita! of the country. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
the main phase of Switzerland’s industrial- 
ization took place. 

The rural population showed little in- 
crease, but the population of the cities grew 
steadily because of the country’s industrial 
development. _ 

Workers even came from neighboring 
countries—France, Italy, and Germany—in 
search of employment. 

Although through both World Wars Switz- 
erland remained neutral, the country was 
faced with great difficulties. 


During World War I, the people of Switz- 
erland depended on both the Allies and the 
Central Powers for food supplies and raw 
materials. 


Switzerland early became a haven for 
political refugees. 

Besides serving as a clearinghouse for 
refugees, wounded, and prisoners of all the 
belligerent nations Switzerland was also the 
headquarters for many international diplo- 
mats and some of the exiled rulers. 

Following the war Switzerland became a 
member of the League of Nations, which 


established its permanent quarters at 


Geneva. 

World War II saw Switzerland again act- 
ing as a refuge for emigrants, escaped pris- 
oners of war, and others who sought a haven 
from the horrors of war. 

We have seen, therefore, how Switzerland 
became a nation by a welding together of 
various peoples speaking different languages 
into one political whole. ~° 
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We have seen how over the centuries 
Switzerland has provided a place of safety 
where life could be lived and industry de- 
veloped relatively undisturbed by the strife 
in neighboring countries. 

The marvel of Switzerland is not its form 
of government, however, or even its 650-year- 
old record of freedom. 

The marvel of Switzerland is that the Swiss 
have created one of the most united nations 
of Europe out of different races that outside 
its borders have time and again fought one 
another. 

These races continue to speak different 
languages without quarreling in any of them, 

Here is a federated state built up of ele- 
ments which greatly differ yet which live at 
peace with each other. 

The peoples which make up Switzerland 
have experienced all the troubles which serve 
to separate countries from each other. 

They have had their own individual his- 
tories, their economic rivalries, their customs 
barriers, and their religious dissentions. 

Yet the Swiss Confederation exists today 
based on an oath sworn more than six and 
a half centuries ago. 

The record of your forefathers is a record 
of which you may well be proud. 

It is not a lucky accident that Switzer- 
land a tiny country which has almost no 
natural resources except scenery and water- 
power, is so much more prosperous and 
stable than many nations that are larger and 
more richly endowed. 

Switzerland has no ore to speak of, no 
surplus foodstuffs, no material resources 
whatever except waterpower and the ability 
of its people. 

But this ability is so great and so wisely 
employed that barren Switzerland probably 
has the highest averaze living standard of 
any country in the world. 

In the just and balanced distribution of 
its. wealth Switzerland has had few rivals 
in the history of mankind. 

There are no slums, no beggars, no share- 
croppers, no illiterates, no destitute persons. 

There are mountain peasants, very poor 
because the land they live on is poor, but 
they are not paupers. 

Almost everything in Switzerland is done 
on a local level, on the level of the canton. 

Switzerland has the nearest thing to a free 
economy that exists in Europe. 

The Swiss people's abiding sense of toler- 
ance and understanding of the variety of 
human character can be seen in the school 
system which permits each principal na- 
tional group to have its own schools. 

In German Switzerland there are German 
schools. : 

In French Switzerland there are French 
schools. 

In Italian Switzerland there are Italian 
schools. 

The Swiss believe that effective self-gov- 
ernment must be kept alive and vital on the 
local level. 

One wholesome feature of the Swiss econ- 
omy is the location of many factories in small 
communities where the workers own their 
own homes and pieces of land. 

In no one city will you find 4 concentra- 
tion of many factories. 

Yet Switzerland is a united country which 
permits the Swiss to identify themselves with 
their separate cantons as strongly as with 
the country at large. 

I have said little about the wonderful glory 
of the Swiss landscape of which all of you 
must be proud. 

It has been said that the Swiss Alps are like 
a beautiful song that the whole world sings. 

The Swiss love their great out of doors, 
their snowdrifts, and the wild flowers. 

Even their cities are exquisitely set beside 
lakes or along swift flowing rivers as if they 
had been built to adorn the natural setting 
of the countryside. 
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Attracted by the charm of the country a 
million and a half tourists visit Switzerland 
every year. 

Before they came seeking only the beauties 
of nature, but more and more it is said that 
they come seeking a human life that is still 
natural. 

Switzerland has come to be regarded as a 
country which works in a unique way for 
international peace and cooperation. 

Peace seekers the -world over have made 
of Switzerland a meeting place for their 
conferences. 

The Holy Alliance after the wars of Napo- 
leon, the League of Nations, the United Na- 
tions, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
gation have all met on Swiss soil. 

The small size of Switzerland belies its sig- 
nificance on the international scene, for 
Switzerland in many ways has played an 
international role of great importance to the 
United States and to the entire world. 

The founding of the International Red 
Cross by Henri Dunant and its ratification 
by the Geneva Convention of 1864 represents 
@ permanent achievement in international 
unity. 

A number of other measures for the care 
of the sick and wounded on the battlefield 
have been promoted by Switzerland. 

Many international conventions for the 
promotion of economic relations, such as 
copyrights and standard labor contracts, were 
suggested by Switzerland and concluded on 
Swiss territory. 

The Swiss Government accepted the United 
States invitation to participate in the reali- 
gation of the Marshall plan. 

Switzerland has a technical-assistance pro- 
gram of her own and has sent a mission to 
Nepal for the purpose of administering this 
program in that country. 

The Swiss have also cooperated with the 
United Nations in their technical-assistance 
program, even though Switzerland is not a 
member of that organization. 

Switzerland has done much for peaceful 
cooperation among nations and has not taken 
part in recent European wars. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
country is a pacifist nation. 

Switzerland has created an unusual mill- 
tary force based on compulsory military 
service but not involving a large standing 
army. 

In fact, Switzerland in proportion to its 
population is said to have the largest army 
of any country. 

The army is the whole able-bodied male 
population, every one of whom is a trained 
soldier with a well-oiled gun, cartridges, and 
a uniform in his home. 

It is claimed that within 24 hours of a 
warning signal the Swiss Army could be 
assembled and ready to march if the need 
arose. 

Such a compulsory military service as 
Switzerland's might very well be used as 
a model for other countries, perhaps even 
our own, which are considering some method 
of universal military training. 

In closing, I would like to say to you 
Americans of Swiss descent, as you look back 
today on the way of life that your ancestors 
have chosen, you can be both proud and 
thankful that they built a nation which has 
truly become one of the great benefactors of 
the world. 





Government Regains Respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to call to the attention of the House, par- 
ticularly of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle, to a column published in the 
July 31, 1954, edition of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Ledger. Permit me a few words 
of explanation. The Noblesville Ledger 
is one of Indiana’s oldest and finest 
dailies, located in one of Indiana’s finest 
communities. The Ledger is the voice of 
Hamilton County and Hamilton County 
is the voice of Republicanism in Indiana, 
for it is to Indiana what Vermont is to 
the Nation so far as Republicanism is 
concerned. Its editor, and the author of 
the column printed below, is James Neal, 
a young veteran of World War II, who is 
known throughout State newspaper cir- 
cles as a man of great promise in his 
field. Jim is, moreover, an active Re- 
publican who knows his party and com- 
ments from time to time on its strengths 
or its weaknesses. The column which is 
printed below does not represent only 
Mr. Neal’s views but the views of thou- 
sands of Republicans throughout the 
Sixth Congressional District. I com- 
mend it to the attention of this House: 
THE POLITICAL PULSE 
(By Jim Neal) 
GOVERNMENT REGAINS RESPECT 


“POLITICS I CONCEIVE TO BE NOTHING MORE THAN 
THE SCIENCE OF THE ORDERED PROGRESS OF 
SOCIETY ALONG THE LINES OF GREATEST USE- 
FULNESS AND CONVENIENCE TO ITSELF.” 
(WOODROW WILSON) 


The Republican Party under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower is establishing 
a@ remarkable record, not only in Congress 
for its legislation but in the Federal Govern- 
ment for the fresh, energetic policies it is 
expounding. 

It is becoming more and more evident all 
the time that the goals set by the President 
when he took office 1% years ago can be 
reached under the intelligent and steady di- 
rection of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Faced with a lack of Federal patronage 
with which to reward GOP workers and a 
Congress so evenly divided that the Demo- 
crats once held the balance of power im an 
Oregon Independent, the administration has 
plunged ahead both in the foreign and do- 
mestic fields marking up one success after 
another. 

A recession expected to follow the end of 
the Korean war has never materialized to the 
degree hoped for by the Democrats, who were 
counting on that alone to thrust them back 
in office this fall and back into the Presi- 
dency in 1956. 

Even in the foreign policy field where the 
free world has taken licking after licking, 
the United States has shown a greater de- 
termination to stand firm against Com- 
munist aggression. In fact, its greatest set- 
back in the Communist arena came not so 
much at Geneva as in Washington in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Although it will have less effect on the 
voters in November than the GOP would 
like, the administration also has made great 
strides toward balancing its budget, recti- 
fying tax inequalities and economizing. ~ 

While no solution has been reached in the 
farm program a decade of controls and sub- 
sidies has so entwined the farmer that even 
he is confused as to what to do. However, 
Secretary of Agriculture: Benson has laid 
down firm principles which promise to right 
a condition which has seen control built 
on control and surplus built on surplus. 

But more than anything else, the Eisen- 
hower team has restored respect and nor- 
malcy to Government and renewed the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their leaders. A healthy 
atmosphere exists in Washington today re- 
assuring the public that big Government 
is not going to swallow them. 
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Eisenhower is truly returning the Govern 
ment to the people. He is forcing bureauc. 
racy to pull in its horns to permit indus : 
business, and the farmer to make thei: 
own decisions and stand on their own abil. 
ity and their own enuity without Goy. 
ernment interfer ’ 

At the same time he has not forgotte, 
that the best interests of the Government 
are the best interests of the people. He is 
attempting to expand the health ang wel. 
fare programs and social security cover 
and is devising voluntarily means whereb 
the Nation’s economy can remain soune 

And what’s most amazing about the Pregi. 
dent’s approach has been its consistent, yn. 
hurried development. No one would have 
dreamed so much could have been accom. 
plished in only 18 months. 


Yes, Mr. Eisenhower has confirmed the 
public’s faith in him. His Popularity no 
longer need rest on his great war recorg 
His administrative ability was simply con. 
verted from managing a huge war machine 
to running a complex political organization, 
Those who knew him never doubted in hig 
success. 





James A. Hagerty, a Great Political 
Reporter, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is an editorial from the New York 
Times on the retirement of Jim Hagerty. 
It speaks for itself. He is a great re- 
porter and one of the most beloved men 
in American journalism. 

Jim HAGERTY RETIRES 


One of our favorite newspapermen turns 
in his typewriter tonight, retiring after 55 
years of reporting and a third of a century 
on the Times. James A. Hagerty has made 
his byline one of the most respected names in 
American journalism and a cherished feature 
of this newspaper by the fairness, the objec- 
tivity, the integrity, the reliability with 
which he wrote the news of politics and gov- 
ernment. He knew the Presidents of the 
United States from McKinley on. He knew 
New York’s Governors, its Members of Con- 
gress, this city’s mayors, its aldermen, its 
party bosses, From the Bull Moose days he 
covered the national political conventions, 
rode the presidential campaign trains. 

He was first with the most on many page 
1 stories, of course. It is a well-established 
legend that the safest way to avoid being 
scooped on politics was to cover Hagerty. 
He is and always was a modest, even difl- 
dent, man, with a fabulous memory and & 
disdain for modern substitutes for legwork. 
He pretended sometimes to use the tele- 
phone, but the sound of his bellowing voice 
roaring through the newsroom made you 
wonder why he bothered with dialing, or 
whether he really did. He never wrote § 
story—or played a bridge card—without care- 
ful meditation and deliberation. There 
‘was no meanness, pettiness, no malice 2 
him. 

Sometimes it seemed that there was 4 con- 
spiracy among politicians and public officials 
to be nice to Jim. They were always calling 
him to give him the news fifst, 5 4 re 
spected confidant. He never broke faith, 
and it paid off handsomely, just as the copy- 
books say it should, We suppose they will 
keep on calling him, at home, because his 
sound political judgment has made him al 
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4 
oracle sought out by leaders and political 
writers far and near. > 

We shall miss “Old Jim”—an implausible 
title granted some years ago to distinguish 
from his son, who has a job somewhere 
gown in Washington—and never so much as 
on election nights. It sometimes seemed as 
though Jim Hagerty could look at early 
returns from @ ward in Manhattan and tell 
you how things were going in Kansas. It 
jooked like magic. But it was simply that, 
as a reporter, he knew his “beat.” A great 
newspaper man, Hagerty. We wish him the 
pest of everything. 


him 





Pardon the Inconvenience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
eranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following excellent 
article that appeared in the Boston Post 
on Tuesday, August 3, 1954. 

Let us hope that this move on the part 
of the administration will continue so 
that further protection may be initiated 
in the support of other domestic indus- 
tries. 

PARDON THE INCONVENIENCE 

The President’s decision to increase the 
tariff on imported watches caused an an- 
guished wail of protest from the Swiss man- 
ufacturers and from some of our own easy- 
wailing internationalists. ‘The rafters are 
still ringing and the salt tears flowing in 
streams. 

At least 600 jobs have been saved in Wal- 
tham and thousands of others in other 
watchmaking centers of America, by the 
President’s act. More than that, the spe- 
cial skill of the watchmakers has been pre- 
served for the national self-defense.’ Yet 
this was apparently a terrible thing, accord- 
ing to those who howl. 

The Swiss say we have injured their watch 
industry. The internationalists say we have 
caused alarm in Europe among vast throngs 
of heavy thinkers who are now worrying 
about what we may do next in the way of 
increasing other tariffs and thus injuring 
their plans to make a. few more Yankee 
dollars. 

The fact is, of course, that nobody is going 
to be damaged seriously and Americans are 
going to be helped by the tariff boost. Is 
that so very bad? 

The increase in the price of imported 
watches will be passed along to the Ameri- 
can consumers. Those who want to pay 
50 cents to $4 apiece more for such watches 
will have to do so. If they don’t, they can 
buy American watches instead. 

Why, then, do the Swiss protest? Be- 
cause their profits will be lowered slightly. 
Also, because they know that if they join any 
group protesting against a policy that bene- 
fits the United States there will be some 
citizens here ready to join them. 

It’s a good thing that we've taken a firm, 
bold stand in this case. It doesn’t mean 
that we will now erect high trade barriers 
against all European goods. It just means 
that we have courage enough to protect our 
workers against unfair competition when 
that is n % 

The point has been made that the Swiss 
are friendly, a Nation like us, operating on 
the same system of free enterprise, and 
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therefore we should do nothing to annoy 
them., Also, we are pledged to free trade; 
therefore we should not suddenly increase 
any tariff, else we will frighten all the free- 
traders. 

The answer to this is that in rare cases 
like this our first obligation is to protect our 
own workers, and their standard of living; 
also the national security. 

The Swiss are reported to have the highest 
standard of living of any people in Europe. 
The reason they have, of course, is that they 
sat out the last two wars, busily making 
profits. 

Even so, their skilled workers get about 60 
percent lower wages than do ours in Waltham 
and such American cities. 

We hope the Swiss—and the busy inter- 
nationalists—will pardon the inconvenience 
of this new tariff law. It just so happens it 
Was necessary and important to American 
welfare. For just this once—if they don't 
mind—we'd like to think that this is of some 
consequence. 





What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing essay was written by Miss Suzanna 
Lovett, who attends the New Blooming- 
ton School near LaRue, Ohio. It ranked 
first nationally among . elementary 
school winners of a contest conducted by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
America, the prize of which was $100 
The young lady who wrote it is only 12 
years old, and I feel that it is interesting 
in that it reveals the thinking of a child 
of that age on the subject of What 
America Means to Me. 

The essay follows: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 


America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Those are precious, 
melodious words, dear to the heart of every 
American schoolchild. America is a land 
of endless opportunities and privileges-—a 
land blessed with liberty, equality, happi- 
ness, and democracy for each and every citi- 
zen. 

What a rich and beautiful continent we 
are privileged to inhabit. We have the great- 
est heritage of natural resources to be found 
upon the face of the earth. At sunrise, 
we can gaze upon vast fields of grain, beau- 
tiful forests, farms, and ranches. During 
the day, it might be our pleasure to visit 
some of the seaports, mines, or gushing oil 
wells. At sunset, the glorious beauty of our 
America may rest upon our mountains, can- 
yons, lakes, and rivers. 

The glorious beauty of nature again ap- 
pears in our rich manmade American re- 
sources. Those include our vast rail, air, 
and waterway systems; our inventions, 
buildings, and organizations; our system of 
good roads, factories, <chools, and churches. 


America grants these privileges ot the beg-. 


gar or to the wealthy industrialist. The 
ideals which guided our ancestors to attain 
these goals inspire us to sing in praise of 
our land. In America, our excellent work 
and play facilities, united with impressive 
church systems, built upon the foundations 
of good schools, grant unlimited means for 
advancement in a life based upon hope for 
the future. It is my duty to help to pro- 
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tect both our natural and manmade re- 
sources. Youth today is building for life 
tomorrow. 

My revolutionary ancestors suffered many 
hardships to give me citizenship in this free 
Republic. My Civil War ancestors fought 
to regain this privilege for me. Liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality again were the privileges 
for which our fathers and brothers were 
fighting for in World War I and World War 
Il. Therefore it is my duty to be loyal 
to my America and defend freedom, loyalty 
and opportunity. America grants plenty to 
all, and it is my duty to share with others 
in preparation for a brighter tomorrow. 

Preceding the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, we see one of the most 
vivid examples of American patriotism. Why 
were Americans so anxious to obtain victory 
even at the cost of death? Because they 
were striving to completely open our church 
doors, to keep our school bells ringing, to 
keep our families united and to obtain 
liberty for all. I see a very vivid example 
between what they were trying to do and 
what the General Federation of Women’s 
Club is trying to accomplish by inviting 
students to express their opinion of Amer- 
ica. Spirit is the backbone of true American 
life and we find that it was the keynote of 
the struggles before we obtained our free- 
dom. 

The main reason for the real vitality of 
America was the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. It 
produced a great literature of its own and 
provided untold advantages for many years 
to come. The adoption was a great living 
thing and event, involving numberless men 
and great events. Our Constitution is now 
our guiding light. It is the basis for Amer- 
ican decisions, crises, and conflicts. The 
Constitution was made by men, made for 
men, and made for men to cherish now and 
forever. 

Foresight and hours of planning and prep- 
aration by candlelight provided us with the 
many freedoms which we now can right- 
fully claim, cherish, and carefully- protect 
for our children. The American way of life, 
because of the freedoms provided by our 
Constitution, means freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, freedom of wisdom, and 
freedom of speech. 

The Constitution clearly states that we 
are to be free to worship as we please and 
talk and write about matters that interest 
us. We are to be free to meet and discuss 
various items without fear of persecution. 
They gave us the right to petition the Gov- 
ernment to remedy some wrong or grievance. 
It is now our privilege to hold property and 
not be deprived of it unlawfully. When ac- 
cused, we have the right to be tried by a 
jury or when arrested, to be told in court 
of the charges against us. Unlawful entry 
of our homes is prevented. 

Americans, do you realize the many oppor- 
tunities and privileges which our consti- 
tutional forefathers prepared for our wel- 
fare? Openmindedness, faith, unity, the 
four freedoms and responsibility awaken the 
deep spirit within us and urge us to protect 
our American way of life. There are no 
Iron Curtains, nightmares of fear in our 
lives today. Our forefathers suffered that 
we might have homes of our own, safe from 
intrusion, where our loved ones may gather 
for prayer or companionship. 

America is the home of living by the 
Golden Rule, the home of respect of all re- 
ligious rites, and the home of opportunity 
for the development of all individual tal- 
ents. Living in America means individual 
responsibility and cooperative action in se- 
curing protection against crime, accidents, 
and disease and the opportunity for reac- 
tion and for earning a living. The possi- 
bilities before us are measured by the deter- 
mination within us. Our ancestors pre- 
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pared the way for democracy but we, alone, 
can preserve it. 

Each generation starts where its prede- 
cessor ended, adding its bit to our common 
heritage. Each of us, privileged to stand at 
this point in time, is indebted to the gen- 
erations which have gone before. America’s 
strength stems from the quality of being a 
community as well as a commonwealth, us- 
ing head, heart, hands to hear the call of 
the needy. 

America’s year-round scenic beauty, its 
present opportunities for education, recrea- 
tion, industry combined with its promise for 
even greater achievements in the future, 
supported by rich historical background, give 
me assurance of preservation of dignity, en- 
terprise, hospitality, tradition, a promise of 
rich life, full of hope for the future, 





The Tax Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr.BONIN. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress culminated one of 
the most monumental legislative tasks 
ever undertaken by Congress in the past 
75 years. This task represents the fruit 
of hundreds of thousands of man-hours 
of work, spread over many months of 
study, weeks of public hearings, and 
many, many weeks of committee con- 
ferences. 

I am of the opinion that the new tax- 
revision bill represents a _ splendid 
achievement. It makes the year 1954 
under the Eisenhower administration a 
landmark in our tax history. To in- 
dividual taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try, this new tax-revision bill means an 
end to numerous inequities and hard- 
ships which have grown up over the 
years. Moreover, this bill closes many 
loopholes through which skillful tax- 
payers have avoided paying their just 
share of the tax burden. This bill will 
serve as an immediate stimulus to the 
economy of the United States. It will 
provide new businesses and new jobs for 
the growing population of the United 
States of America. 


Here are the highlights and features 
in condensed form of the Republican 
tax-revision bill giving $1,400,000,000 in 
tax relief to the American people: 

DEPENDENTS 


1, A parent can claim deduction of $600 
for each child regardless of the child’s earn- 
ings if the child is under 19 and the parent 
continues to furnish more than half the 
child's support. 

2. A parent can also claim the $600 de- 
pendency deduction for a child over 18 re- 
gardiess of the child’s earnings if the child 
is attending school or college, or receiving 
on-the-farm training, and the parent con- 
tinues to furnish more than half the child’s 
support. 

3. An aged parent or other dependent cared 
for by several members of a family can be 
claimed as a deduction by one of the mem- 
bers of the family. 

4. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a foster child. 

5. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a child awaiting adoption. 
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6. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for any other person, regardless of 
relationship, if the taxpayer supports that 
person in his home. 

7. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a cousin who is institutional- 
ized because of physical or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 


CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


1. Single working parents, such as a widow, 
are allowed a deduction up to $600 for the 
expense of child-care for children up to 12 
years of age. 

2. The same deduction is allowed for a 
married woman who must work because her 
husband is incapacitated. 

3. The same deduction is allowed with re- 
spect to any dependent, regardless of age, 
who is mentally or physically incapable of 
caring for himself. 

4. A similar deduction is allowed a married 
woman if the combined income of her hus- 
band and herself does not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES 


1. Medical expenses can be déducted when 
they exceed 3 percent of income (instead of 
5 percent as under present law). 

2. Example: A family with $3,000 gross 
income and medical expenses of $150 will 
be able to deduct $60. The same family can 
deduct nothing today. 

3. Doubles the present maximum limit on 
the amount that can be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


1. A single taxpayer who has a dependent 
son or daughter will be entitled during the 
first 2 years after the death of his spouse to 
the same income-splitting privilege as is ac- 
corded married couples. 

2. A single individual can receive half the 
benefits of income splitting if he has a de- 
pendent parent and if the taxpayer main- 
tains a household for the father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 


RETIREMENT-INCOME CREDIT 


1, All retired people 65 and over, including 
schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, and civil 
servants, will in effect be exempt on all re- 
tirement income up to $1,200. This will 
means a tax reduction for these retired 
people of up to $240 a year. 

2. Example: A retired. single individual 
over 65 who has a total retirement income 
of $3,000 today pays about $300 in income tax. 
Under the bill, his tax is reduced to $60— 
a saving of $240. 

3. The same exemption will extend to in- 
dividuals under 65 if they receive a pension 
from a public retirement system, such as do 
teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

Allows a deduction for interest up to 6 per- 
cent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

Increases from 20 to 30 percent the allow- 
able deduction for charitable contributions 
to churches, hospitals, and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

1. Deductions up to 25 percent of farm in- 
come allowed for soil and water conservation. 

2. Permits more rapid writeoff of the ex- 
pense of farm machinery, equipment, and 
construction. 

3. Removes tax on the proceeds of the sale 
of cattle when the sale is necessitated by 
disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

1. Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
their employees. 
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2. All accident and health benefits Paid ag 
reimbursement for actual medical €XDenses 
to employees, their wives, or children, are 
completely exempted from tax. 

3. Payments to employees for loss of Wages 
due to injury or illness are exempteq up 
to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate Possible, 

DEATH BENEFITS 


Exempts all death benefits up to 95,099 
paid by an employer to the widow or Other 
beneficiary of an employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate Possible, 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption ex. 
tended to retirement income, the pil] also 
provides a simpler method for taxation of 
pensions and annuities. Ends annual 3 
percent tax paid on annuities and provides 
instead a method of computing tax on basis 
of cost divided by years of life expectancy, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 


DIVIDEND CREDIT 


1. Excludes first $50 in dividends from tax. 
ation and provides a credit against tax equal 
to 4 percent of the balance. 

2. Example: An individual with $50 or less 
in dividends from his savings will be ep. 
tirely exempt from tax on that amount. 

3. Example: An individual with $250 in 
dividends from his savings will exclude the 
first $50 entirely, and then reduce his tota! 
tax by $8 (4 percent of the balance of $200), 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 


DEPRECIATION 


Bill will permit the more liberal writeog 
of the cost of new equipment. For example, 
in the first year of life of new equipment, the 
taxpayer will be able to write off twice the 
amount now allowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of which 
$75 million represents savings to individuals 
such as farmers, shopkeepers, and salesmen, 


DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


Requirements eased for filing declarations 
of estimated tax. Upwards of a million tax- 
payers will be relieved of the present require- 
ment for filing. 


FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 instead of 
of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 additional 
month in which to prepare their final tax 
returns and make their final tax payments. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Grants taxpayers an option to either de- 
duct as an expense or to amortize research 
and experimental expenditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. Designed 
to encourage business research with the ob- 
jective of creating new products, new proc- 
esses, and new jobs. 


METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


Brings tax accounting rules into harmony 
with business accounting, thereby eliminat- 
ing to a great extent the necessity for tax- 
payers to maintain two sets of books. Pro- 
vides realistic computation of net income 
for tax purposes in conformity with sound 
business practices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 

Increases the rate of percentage depletion 
on a variety of critical and strategic minerals 
in order to encourage the development of 
domestic sources of supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million, 

PARTNERSHIPS 

1. Adopts comprehensive provisions con- 
cerning the tax treatment of partners and 
partnerships in order to remove confusion 
of existing law. Principal objectives are 
simplicity, flexibility, and equity between 
partners. 

2. Certain proprietorships and partner- 
ships are given the option to be taxed as 
corporations. * 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 
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1954 
INVENTIONS 

Extends capital-gains treatement to pro- 
ceeds realized by an inventor on the sale 
exchange Of @ patent. 
No revenue estimate possible. New pro- 
yision is designed to encourage invention 
ont thereby promote a healthy economy 
and an improving standard of living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 
Extends net operating loss carryback to 2 
ars, and makes certain other adjustments. 
savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 
LIFE INSURANCE 

Lessens estate tax on proceeds of certain 
life insurance policies. 

Savings to individual 
million. 


or 


ye 


taxpayers, $25 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 


Removes the 2 percent penalty tax with 
respect to consolidated returns filed by reg- 
ylated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


Eases the penalty tax on certain accumu- 
jated earnings in order that business, espe- 
cially small businesses, may have greater 
freedom in retaining their funds for legiti- 
mate business purposes, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


Bill extends for 1 year the present 52 per- 
cent corporation income tax. 
Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10-percent reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes which went into effect last Janu- 
ary 1 saves individual taxpayers a total of 
$3 billion annually. This tax cut would not 
have been possible if the Congress and the 
administration had not cut the Truman 
budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise tax reduction law 
saves taxpayers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpayers 
$1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax saving 
is for individuals. The remainder, $536 mil- 
lion, is tax relief for business. } 

The overall tax cut program will save 
#7,400,000,000. Of this amount, individuals 
receive an overall total tax saving of $4,700,- 
000,000. The tax savings so far surpass any 
previous total in the history of Congress. 





The Allegheny National Forest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional forests are important to all of the 
people of this Nation. There are 180 mil- 
lion acres in these Federal forests, and 
many of you Congressmen, like myself, 
have national forest areas in your dis- 
tricts. You and I know of the contri- 
butions public lands make to the econ- 
omy. But I should like to tell you some- 
thing of the Allegheny National Forest 
im my district. I think it illustrates 
very clearly the importance of the na- 
tional forests and the need for expanded 
management programs which are in the 
public interest. 
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The Allegheny National Forest is in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. As national 
forests go, it is comparatively small, be- 
ing about a half million acres of public 
land. It is easily reached by Federal- 
State highways, and is made accessible 
by a system of forest roads. 

The wood products are very important 
and can yield in the neighborhood of 7 
million board feet of saw timber and 
125,000 cords of wood annually. In all 
there are probably 25 sawmills, several 
chemical wood plants, and 1 pulp mill 
drawing timber from the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. It is obvious that the 
water from these public lands is of vital 
importance to the local communities as 
well as to populations at distant points. 

But what I want to emphasize is the 
contributions the Allegheny Forest makes 


“to the people for outdoor recreation. It 


is estimated that there are nearly a mil- 
lion recreation visits to this forest each 
year. Nearly half of these are in con- 
nection with wildlife resources, since 
these people are hunters and fishermen. 
There is a large herd of deer, and ap- 
proximately 500 miles of fishing streams. 
This is not a surprising recreational use 
when it is realized that within 300 miles 
of the forest there are about 15 million 
people. 

The Forest Service has done its best to 
take care of this public use. They main- 
tain scenic drives, hiking trails, picnick- 
ing areas, camping areas, and related fa- 
cilities, In detail, this requires the con- 
struction and maintenance of trails, fire 
grates, tables, storm shelters, water sys- 
tems, and toilets, and collection of fire 
wood. Except for two camp grounds 
where a small fee is charged, these serv- 
ices are free to the public. 

I know that the Forest Service is 
stretching its funds even farther than 
we have any right to except them to do. 
They are having an extremely difficult 
time taking care of the nearly a million 
people who enjoy the Allegheny National 
Forests. ‘The funds available to the 
forest to handle recreational use have 
not increased whereas the public use 
keeps going steadily higher. It is not 
fair to expect the Forest Service to main- 
tain clean and sanitary facilities under 
their limited appropriations—nor is it 
fair to the people, who after all are the 
owners of this national forest. 

I do not see relief through regular 
appropriations, I think we will have to 
see that the Forest Service gets its money 
for recreational and wildlife from other 
sources than through appropriations. I 
feel that way because it seems to me that 
the money is appropriated for income- 
producing activities, like timber sales, 
and for protection measures, like fire 
control. But things such as camping, 
picnicking, and general public uses are 
continually bypassed from an appro- 
priation standpoint. 

For several years now there have been: 
bills in Congress which would take 10 
percent of national forest receipts and 
make them available to the Forest Serv- 
ice for recreational facilities and clean- 
up and for wildlife-habitat management. 
In 1953 I appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee in support of such 
a bill There has been widespread rec- 
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ognition of this need and the testimony 
and the communications in favor of such 
legislation have proved beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that there is both a need 
and a public desire for such legislation. 
At the present time Congressman Baker 
of Tennessee has such a bill, H. R. 8225, 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I support this bill. It provides that 
10 percent, but not more than $5.5 mil- 
lion of national-forest receipts, will be 
set aside in a special fund for recrea- 
tional use and wildlife-habitat develop- 
ment. It also provides that these funds 
will be made available by appropriation. 

I understand there has been some ob- 
jection to the earmarking of these funds. 
This is also the attitude of the Budget 
Bureau. However, so far as I know, 
everyone recognizes the need for the 
work. I think the objection to the meth- 
od is unreasonable because the ear- 
marked funds are still only available by 
appropriation. The public has demon- 
strated in their overwhelming support for 
this legislation, and it is everywhere 
recognized that picnicking, camping, 
fishing, and related outdoor recreation 
is a desirable and growing use of the 
national-forest lands. Therefore, I am 
personally going to do everything I can 
to see that the type of legislation con- 
tained in H. R. 8225 is given favorable 
consideration. 





The Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology Reaches a Milestone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, up in 
my home area we are all very proud of 
the excellent work being done by the 
devoted scientists attached to the Wor- 
cester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology. I am pleased to include at this 
time a fine editorial appearing in the 
June 14, 1954, issue of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette, commenting 
on the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
open house program. 

The article follows: 

Tue BIOLOGY FOUNDATION REACHES A 
NE 

The open house program Saturday at the 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental Bi- 
ology gave new public emphasis to the re- 
markable work accomplished there. This 
was the 10th annual open house of the foun- 
dation. All who read of the proceedings, as 
well as the many who were privileged to be 
present, must be impressed with the great 
strides that have been made in s0 few years 
since the foundation's establishment. 

We have had occasion many times to note 
these things in editorial comment on these 
pages. Naturally we take especial pleasure in 
remarking the significance of this year’s 
events because of the dedication of the main 
laboratory building at the Shrewsbury insti- 
tution to the late Lincoln W. Stoddard, who 
Was associate editor of these newspapers 
until his death in October of 1952. Colonel 
Stoddard maintained a steady and devoted 
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interest in many good community enter- 
prises, but the Biology Foundation was one 
of his particular concerns. He would have 
rejoiced at the evidences of continuing 
growth and progress. 

It is, of course, a genuine pleasure to the 
whole community to have Rabbi Levi A. Olan 
back in Worcester for a few days. His ad- 
dress at the foundation program demon- 
strated that he has lost none of the elo- 
quence, none of the inspiring quality, and 
none of the sense of public responsibility 
which made him an outstanding citizen of 
Worcester for years prior to 1949 when he 
was called to Dallas. 

Everything at the foundation’s annual 
event seemed to underline the fact that the 
institution is identified with this communi- 
ty. Its work, to be sure, is of national im- 
portance. It serves Government and private 
enterprise. It serves education and industry. 
It serves mankind in the broadest sense, and 
at the same time contributes to the individ- 
ual hope and welfare of every human being. 

But its genius is local. Its roots are here. 

And it is to this community that the foun- 
dation must continue to look for its sub- 
stance and spirit. Saturday’s fine occasion 
gave new strength to a great undertaking. 





Tenth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Uprising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Kiuczynsk1] for having set aside 
this hour to commemorate the 10th an- 
niversary of the Warsaw uprising. Ten 
years ago, on August 1, the underground 
army of Warsaw fought the Nazi Army. 
For 63 days these brave people fought 
and sacrificed their lives that the Allies 
of. World War II might be victorious. 
In the end, 300,000 Polish patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives with the hope and ex- 
pectation that Poland would once again 
be free. This is but one of many battles 
in which Polish warriors sacrificed their 
lives for freedom and independence. 

As a member of a select committee of 
the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate Communist aggression throughout 
the world, I had the honor and privilege 
to bear the direct testimony of General 
Bor-Komorowski and General Anders. 
Their testimony was taken in London, 
England. We also heard other Polish 
patriots, now living in exile in England, 
Germany, and Italy, vividly describe the 
pain, suffering, and death occasioned by 
the infamous betrayal by the Soviet 
Army that promised to aid them in their 
uprising. Their testimony revealed the 
perseverance of the Polish people to 
defeat the war machine of Adolf Hitler. 

Even today, we discovered that the 
fight against communism and bolshe- 
vism continues at this moment. The 
success of the Kremlin is based on fear, 
torture, massacre, and murder of their 
enslaved people. Our committee heard 
that there are 20 million innocent people 
in concentration camps in northern and 
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eastern Russia. People of Poland, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and even citizens of 
Russia are confined in these slave labor 
prisons contrary to the most elementary 
concept of human dignity. 

The policy of the United States during 
and after World War II bears a part of 
the responsibility for the plight of the 
Polish nation. The Yalta and Teheran 
agreements deprived eastern European 
nations of their rightful place in the 
family of free nations. The nations of 
eastern Europe were not consulted about 
these agreements and did not partici- 
pate in these conferences. The secrecy 
of these agreements did not become 
public until the U. N. conference as- 
sembled in San Francisco. For the 
first time, the American public dis- 
covered the great betrayal of the Polish 
people. The United States has a duty 
and an obligation to redeem itself from 
this great betrayal. I have said before, 
and I repeat now, that the United States 
should repudiate these agreements and 
do everything in its power to restore 
freedom to these enslaved nations. 

The people of Poland will revolt again. 
They will fight their oppressors just as 
they fought 10 years ago. When that 
time comes, the United States must 
show her determination to help these 
millions of oppressed people to eradicate 
the tyrants of Moscow. This blow must 
be a final one. Then, and only then, 
will the world be in peace. 

Poland will once again be free and 
independent. When a desire for free- 
dom burns in the hearts of men, ro 
dictator can extinguish that desire even 
with fear, torture, massacre, or slave 
labor camps. The present oppressors of 
Poland will never destroy the desire of 
freedom of the Polish people. 





Investing in School Facilities Is in the Best 
National Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
will deny, I am sure, that an investment 
in our youth is in the best national inter- 
est and security. I am, therefore, 
pleased to include at this time an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Classroom Short- 
age” which appeared in the June 14, 
1954, issue of the Waltham (Mass.) 
News-Tribune. 

The article follows: 

CLassroom SHORTAGE 

A Government survey shows that in the 
school year just closing there was a deficit of 
nearly 350,000 classrooms. The likelihood is 
the situation will get worse as the children of 
World War II marriages stream through the 
school doors. 

Currently before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee is a proposal au- 
thorizing Federal aid to the States for new 
school construction. If this measure were 
to be approved by Congress, and implemented 
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by direct appropriations, a healthy start 
could be made toward licking this Problem 

However, Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, of 
the Department of Health, Education, ang 
Welfare has asked that action be delayeq, 
She wants to wait until planned Whi, 
House and State conferences on the Situa. 
tion can be held, so a more accurate 
can be put on the ability of local commu. 
nities to meet construction needs. 

There would seem not the slight.et req. 
son to doubt Mrs. Hobby’s good faith in this 
matter. Her request for a Postponement 
does not make her an enemy of new schoo 
construction, as some of her critics seem tg 
suggest. 

But, assuming the best of motives, the 
effect of a postponement by Congress on Feq. 
eral aid would be to increase the classroom 
deficit through the 1954-55 season, with 
damaging result upon the educational oppor. 
tunities of hundreds of thousands of young. 
sters. 

There is always a certain lag between the 
voting of appropriations and the start of 
authorized projects, and obviously school 
buildings cannot be thrown up overnight like 
tents. If Federal action is put off until the 
1955 session of Congress, the prospects are 
that the benefits of any aid will not be felt 
in the form of new classrooms until some. 
time in 1956—possibly even later. 

In and around Congress are some pretty 
ingenious bill-drafters. If one of these can. 
not come up with a Federal-aid formula 
flexible enough to accommodate to later in. 
formation on local community resources, 
then the craft of lawmaking is sagging badly, 

The Senate and House ought to approve 
now some such flexible plan, and initial 
appropriations should be voted. Cramped 
quarters can produce cramped minds. De. 
lay may put an ineradicable scar upon ow 
youth. 

It is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much than to delay and 
deprive America’s young people of an oppor- 
tunity that, for them, may never come again 
in quite the same way. 





Speech of Hon, Wingate H. Lucas, of 
Texas, on the Dedication of the Major 
K. M. VanZandt Memorial Armory ia 
Fort Worth, Tex., May 15, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD,. I include the following address by 
me on the dedication of the Major K. M. 
VanZandt Memorial Armory in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on May 15, 1954: 

Thank you, Mr. Marshall Kennady, for 
your very generous words of introduction. 
Mr. Kennady and I have been friends for 4 
long time, and I take pride in the work that 
he has done, along with the other members 
of the military affairs committee of the 
chamber of commerce, Dr. W. J. Danforth 
and Mr. Herbert Joseph, in making our 
Armed Forces day in Fort Worth of national 
consequence. 

Members of the Maj. K. M. VanZandt fam- 
ily, distinguished officers in the United States 
Army, United States Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Navy, ladies and gentlemen, it is a high 
honor to me to be permitted to participate 
in such @ program as this. When we a 
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1954 
o pay our respects to one who 
rn = much to the high civili- 
nas 00 enjoyed by our country, it is appro- 
oo for us to consider why this nran was 
rie standing. Maj. K. M. VanZandt was 
= di rimarily because of his sense 
outstanding P ssed th 
; civic responsibility. He posse ose 
« es which made of Texas and the West 
—_ tegral part of the United States. He 
= = me as a pioneer. At his death the 
caméier had been pushed far to the West 
and almost obliterated. 

When I was a boy in school one of my 
teachers asked my class, “Why do we cele- 
prate George Washington's Birthday? I 
hastened to answer that it was because he 
was the Father of our Country. I was sur- 

rised at her reply that I was wrong; that it 
ee not simply because George Washington 
was the Father of our Country that we cele- 
prated his birthday but that it was because 
George Washington possessed all the great 
yirtues that are so typically American. His 
honesty, his rugged integrity, his courage, 
his vision, his simple Christian faith—all of 
these virtues were encompassed in one hu- 
man being, and my teacher told our class 
that it was because we wanted these virtues 
to be brought constantly to the attention of 
the people that George Washington's Birth- 
day is celebrated. 

J make no apology for comparing in this 
{Ilustration George Washington with Maj. 
K.M. VanZandt. It is true that Major Van- 
Zandt himself possessed these virtues. He 
was determined, he was a man of vision, he 
was a leading Christian practitioner, his in- 
tegrity was unquestioned, and his honesty 
and honor were even in his day held up to 
young men as worthy of emulation. His 
courage in coming to Fort Worth is a story 
in itself. 

let’s look at the life of Maj. K. M. Van- 
Zandt. Khileber Miller VanZandt was the 
son of a great father, Khleber Miller Van- 
Zandt, Sr., who served the Republic of Texas 
as minister to Washington in the 1840's. 
K. M. VanZandt was born in Harrison Coun- 
ty, Tex. near Marshall. He attended the 
local schools and went away to Franklin 
College in Tennessee. He returned to Mar- 
shall to study law and was itted to the 
bar in 1858. He practiced in shall until 
the beginning of the War Between the States, 
when his patriotism led him to abandon his 
law practice and leave his wife and children 
to carry a company which he organized to 
the battlefront in northern Tennessee. He 
was captured at Fort Donelson and spent 
more than a year of rugged privation in 
northern prison camps. Later he was ex- 
changed at Vicksburg, and his superior offi- 
cers, knowing of his natural capacity for 
leadership, promoted him to major and 
placed him in command of a fighting regi- 
ment which glorified itself during the Mis- 
sissippi campaign at Jackson, Vicksburg, and 
at a number of other battles and skirmishes. 
It is said that after the war was over he 
walked every step of the way back to Mar- 
shall from Mississippi. At home he took up 
the lost threads of his once prosperous law 
practice, but his community was under the 
heels of northern carpetbaggers and scala- 
wags, and the depression of defeat caused 
Major VanZandt to look west for a place for 
himself and his family to live. 

He chose Fort Worth as his new home. 
He reached this locality in December 1865 
and found only desolation. The fort was 
abandoned and the few stores once serving 
the military and the Indian traders were 
closed and boarded up, and the courthouse, 
Started before the war, was still without a 
Toof, and empty. The major saw the need 
of a mercantile business and, because of his 
known integrity, he had no difficulty in buy- 
ing supplies on credit from the East. The 
store was an immediate success. He ac- 
quired for his home the land now occupied 
by businesses in the square bounded by 
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Third and Fourth Streets and Main and 
Houston. He subsequently purchased a 
farm west of Clear Fork which is the very 
soil on which we now stand and on which 
we have erected this armory in his memory. 

The major was at once recognized as a 
civic leader. The very first thing he did 
was to join with Dr. Carroll Peak, Milt Rob- 
inson, and W. H. Willwee in building the 
first school, in 1846. His contribution to our 
educational system was not ended there, 
because it was his leadership that carried 
the Fort Worth school into the Texas State 
public-school system in 1879. This is a story 
in itself, and I may say that it was only 
because of the determination and the un- 
selfishness of Major VanZandt that our 
schools here in Fort Worth became a part 
of the State system. Later, Major VanZandt 
was instrumental in bringing Ad-Ran Col- 
lege, now TCU, to Fort Worth and served 
on its board of directors for many years. 

Major VanZandt helped to purchase the 
equipment of the old Quitman Herald and 
moved it to Fort Worth. There is a story 
about how this paper began. One day a 
young man alighted from his horse in front 
of Major VanZandt’s store, dusted himself 
off and came inside and introduced him- 
self. He said that he intended to make Fort 
Worth his home. When Major VanZandt 
asked him what he intended to do, he re- 
plied that he was a newspaperman, and 
Major VanZandt said, characteristically, “We 
have a newspaper here, but no one to run 
it. If you will take it, it is yours.” That 
is how Burton B. Paddock came to establish 
the Fort Worth Democrat, the first of many 
good newspapers which have graced our 
town. Burton Paddock is another of those 
to whom we in Fort Worth owe a debt of 
gratitude for his unselfish civic services. 

Seeing the need of a bank Major Van Zandt 
joined with Tom Tidball in founding Tidball, 
Van Zandt & Co., a private bank, at what is 
now 109 West Weatherford Street. This 
later became the Fort Worth National Bank 
with Major Van Zandt as first president, a 
position he held until his death in 1930. 
The Fort Worth National Bank is, as you 
know, our largest banking institution and its 
greatness is the result of the vision of Maj. 
K. M. Van Zandt and those he selected to 
serve with him in its operations. 

When Fort Worth became entitled to a 
representative in the legislature at Austin, it 
was to Major Van Zandt that his neighbors 
turned. He was elected without opposition, 
and tradition has it that he never asked a 
citizen to vote for him. He believed that 
public office should seek the man, not man 
the office. He was serving as legislator when 
Fort Worth received its State charter of in- 
corporation on March 1, 1873. If for no 
other reason, his work in the legislature in 
bringing about the incorporation of the city 
of Forth Worth would entitle him to honor 
as one of our civic fathers. 

It was Major Van Zandt who foresaw the 
need of a railroad into Fort Worth. He 
initiated efforts toward attracting the Texas 
& Pacific to come here. He led the fight to 
bring the rails westward from Eagle Ford 
over in Dallas County into this city. He 
started contributions to obtain 320 acres in 
the southern part of the city as a donation 
to the Texas & Pacific. That is a part of the 
track on which the Texas & Pacific Station 
now stands. The day the Texas & Pacific ran 
its train into Fort Worth, on July 19, 1876, 
was the real beginning of the growth of our 


town. Fort Worth became the trading post 


for the West. Here mule trains of goods 
started to the growing settlements on the 
western prairies. Here stagecoaches started 
for California; here all the produce of the 
West was brought for shipment to the mar- 
kets of the East. 
Major VanZandt saw the need of a 
ent market here in Fort Worth for 
the cattle of west Texas and initiated and 
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brought to Fort Worth the great Armour & 
Swift packinghouse. He organized the first 
street railway company in 1876. He helped 
raise the first $75,000 to attract the Santa 
Fe into Fort Worth as it brought its rails 
north from Belton to Cleburne. He brought 
to Fort Worth many of our early merchants 
through his activities in the bank. He never 
failed to exercise wisdom in foreseeing the 
future growth of this area. When oil was 
first brought to the surface west and north 
of Fort Worth it was he who encouraged the 
establishment here of the headquarters of 
the first great Texas oil companies. He did 
much to bring the first grain elevators, which 
have resulted in Fort Worth being the great 
market for all grain in west Texas. He was 
a founder of the First Christian Church, and 
the leader among its worshipers until the 
time of his death. 

Major VanZandt was married three times. 
He fathered 15 children, and they and their 
children are among our foremost citizens of 
Texas today. At one time Major VanZandt 
had 32 children and grandchildren in the 
Fort Worth public schools. His interest in 
the school system during the latter part of 
his life caused him to meet Miss Octavia 
Pendleton, his third wife, who was a school- 
teacher here. 

It is most appropriate that we use Major 
VanZandt’s name to grace this building. 
Not only was he a great military figure, 
but because his sense of ‘civic responsibility 
made of him a figure worthy to be imitated, 
may we well borrow from his fame. He was 
industrious, kindly, honorable, wise, toler- 
ant, godly, loyal, and farsighted. Where 
could we find another holding all these 
virtues? Thus, as with George Washington, 
we honor the man who held such qualities 
in order that all the young men who will 
enter these doors may use him as an example. 
That we may in some small measure show 
our indebtedness to Maj. K. M. VanZandt 
and at the same time learn from the example 
of his life, we take pride in designating this 
edifice the Maj. K. M. VanZandt Armory. 
May the good Lord lead us to be worthy of 
the contributions he has made for us in 
order that we may in our own time do some- 
thing worthy to be remembered, 





Two Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received from 1 
of my leading electric cooperatives 2 
resolutions of far-reaching significance. 
This particular cooperative is one of the 
strongest in my congressional district, 
having more than 2,400 members. The 
resolutions deal with farm price supports 
and with the control of atomic energy. 
They are grassroots opinions and merit 
thoughtful study by every member of 
Congress: 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to con- 
tinue in force present farm price supports 
of not less than 90 percent of parity. The 
welfare and prosperity of the Nation as well 
as of farmers depends upon farmers obtain- 
ing a fair price for farm preducts and the 
maintenance of a stable market for these 
products. 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to retain, 
for public welfare, cont<61 of atomic energy, 
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as the people have expended $12 billion for 
its development; that cities and cooperatives 
be granted preference in purchase and de< 
velopment of atomic power; and that Con- 
gress prevent a few large corporations from 
obtaining a monopoly through patent rights 
or otherwise on atomic energy and power. 

Warton County ELEectric COOPERATIVE, 

Verner E. Perersen, President. 

C. M. Hansen, Secretary. 





A Fine Example of Local Community 
Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an excellent editorial 
which appeared in an April issue of the 
weekly review, America, revealing the 
importance of local community coopera- 
tion and self-reliance in promoting area 
economy. 

The article follows: 

A string of little New England towns has 
over the past few years been demonstrating 
that Yankee self-reliance which the rest of 
the Nation so much admires. In each case, 
what occasioned the display is the flight 
of another textile mill southward, leaving 
behind a serious unemployment problem. 

Latest to figure in these sink-or-swim 
stories are Maynard, Mass., and two towns in 
Maine, Pittsfield, and Dover-Foxcroft. They 
are among nine New England communities 
where the American Woolen Co. had decided 
to close mills in a retrenchment move. 

Pittsfield’s “operation bootstrap” is typi- 
cal. Hardly had the mill closed than the 
townspeople got together to form the Pitts- 
field Development Association. About 500 
farmers, millworkers, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men bought an initial $55,000 worth 
of stock in the association, at $10 a share, 
with the purpose of reactivating the-vacated 
mill. 

With the townspeople willing to sink their 
money into a second mortgage to reopen the 
plant (and the banks to take a first mort- 
gage), American Woolen stepped back into 
the picture. It agreed to assume a third 
mortgage giving it full ownership in 20 
years. This 3-way financing was used to 
replace, by a new integrated structure with 
the latest textile equipment, the old wooden 
structures built in 1868. 

According to a New York Times account 
on April 3, it was partly as a result of Pitts- 
field's demonstration of community interest 
that American Woolen reversed its policy of 
liquidation in all the nine towns. The com- 
pany will now go along with any community 
that shows an interesting in making use of 
the abandoned mill property. 

if it can produce textiles at a profit, the 
company is willing to finance resumption of 
operations up to the amount of whatever 
output it can market. But where a town 
decides that textiles are no longer a profit- 
able operation, the company will assist the 
community in attracting outside industries. 

Both Maynard and Dover-Foxcroft, after 
initiating community-wide action to meet 
their similar crises, agreed that they no 
longer wanted to be tied to the uncertain 

cipal 
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of abandoned mill property. A group of out- 
side businessmen, impressed by this spirit of 
community cooperation, decided to purchase 
outright the American Woolen property. 
They have already succeeded in filling half 
the floor space with new, small industries. 
In Dover-Foxcroft, too, a town committee 
ts seeking to acquire possession of mill prop- 
erty with a view to inviting diversified manu- 
factories to locate there. The town com- 
mittee has already had feelers from outside 
business groups, attracted, as in the case 
of Maynard, by the evidence that this is a 
good place to do business. 

It would be a mistake to think that such 
local self-help is a complete answer to eco- 
nomic dislocation. Indeed, some of these 
efforts would not have got far without sup- 
port from the New England Council, which 
works for regional development. At the same 
time, State, regional, or Federal assistance 
can accomplish little unless they can build 
on local community self-reliance and co- 
operation. 





Service All Around 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a well-deserved tribute to my 
colleague in the House and my fellow 
townsman, the Honorable Witiiam E. 
Hess. Representative Hess has done an 
outstanding job as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Activities of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 
With no fuss or fanfare he has saved the 
taxpayers of this country a vast sum of 
money. At the same time he has been 
scrupulous to guard the constitutional 
rights of all witnesses who appeared be- 
fore his subcommittee: 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star for Thursday, 
July 29, reads as follows: 

SERvICeE ALL AROUND 

The Keco Manufacturing Co., a small Cin- 
cinnati concern employing about 100 work- 
ers, is currently engaged on a Government 
contract for $250,000 worth of refrigeration 
equipment. It appeared for a while that 
this company might have difficulty filling the 
order because a Minnesota manufacturer was 
reluctant to furnish certain parts. (A Keco 
competitor seems to have been pulling 
strings in the background to block these 
deliveries.) 

Now, thanks to intervention by the Sub- 
committee on Defense Activities of the 
House Armed Services Committee, this equip- 
ment is coming through and the Government 
will have its order filled at the lowest and 
best bid. 

Some months ago, the Air Force declined 
to accept a bid of $1 million worth of equip- 
ment from Keco because the Air Force 
the Cincinnati company was not 
enough to handle the order. Again n- 
gressional committee acted; Keco got. the 
contract and the Air Force (and the tax- 
payers) saved $250,000. 

The chairman of this energetic, money- 
saving subcommittee is 
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terests of his constituents and at the same 
time save money for all the taxpayers, 1, 
cidentally, Representative Hess and the Ka., 
president met for the first time 2 weeks = 





Eighty-six Thousand Dollars, but Why 
Not? It’s a Kentucky Colt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include herewith an editoriaj 
entitled “$86,000, But Why Not? It’s, 
Kentucky Colt,” which appeared in the 
July 30, 1954, issue of the Courier. 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Speaker, the sale of this yearling 
thoroughbred is just one more event that 
focuses well-deserved attention to the 
State long noted for its beautfiul women, 
fine horses, and Kentucky colonels, It is 
also a State fast becoming one of the 
leading vacationlands of the United 
States. What with Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park and other beautiful small 
caves in the western area, the renowned 
Kentucky Lake and Gilbertsville Dam as 
you travel east, the famous bluegrass 
horse farms of central Kentucky, and 
the mountains of the east, there is an 
attraction for every visitor. 

Kentucky has always had her fair 
share of leaders in the affairs of our 
Nation and in the literary and cultural 
fields. New industries have continued to 
locate in the State in recent years until 
Kentucky ig progressing rapidly as an 
industrialized State. So, in the words of 
this editorial, we say, “Why not, if it’s 
bred in Kentucky?” 

The editorial is as follows: 

EIGHTy-sIx THOUSAND DOLLARS, BUT WHY 
Nor? It’s a Kentucky Coir 

A great deal is made of that $86,000 a Texas 
oilman paid for a yearling thoroughbred over 
at Keeneland. If you ask us, it looks as if 
Texas oil is now being turned to a very con- 
structive purpose, the same being at last 4 
proper demonstration of what a Kentucky 
colt is worth. 

To be sure, nobody before in this country 
ever paid so much for a yearling—racing 
record naturally nil, performance uncertain. 
But then, Texas has never seemed so eager or, 
if half we hear of her wheeler-dealers nowa- 
days is true, so able to endorse magnificent 
horseflesh in the manner it deserves. 

It must be quite a colt, at that, to judge by 
the photograph of sleek chestnut beauty, the 
frame and lines of strength. We can just see 
the well-heeled gentleman from Texas and 
the probably equally well-heeled gentleman 
from Ohio, though nothing is said of his oil 
connections, who entered the bidding with 4 
will—we can just see the gleam in their eyes. 

We can imagine their dapt visions, for along 
with the actual lines there was the aura of 
blood brotherhood with the great Noor, both 
this colt and the speedy conqueror of Citation 
on four occasions over the hard tracks of 
California being sons of Nasrulah. Nor was 
this all, for the $86,000 beauty was from the 
Mooers farm, and nobody can be forgetting 
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peither are we forgetting that the Texan and 








th 
me. the Ohioan, sensible of tradition, looked 
d the Keog upon 4 Kentucky colt end saw it mainly in 
weeks ago, that light of breeding, the perfect distillation, 
mut Why Jane 17 Freedom Day in Honor of East 
olt German Patriots Who Revolted Against 
KS Communist Tyranny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
'HER or 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
ATIVES OF WISCONSIN 


é; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tr, under Thursday, July 29, 1954 
éaniae Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
2 It's g speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
d in th tion of the House the commemoration of 
Courier. the anniversary of the revolt of East 
, Rerlin German workers and of the Poles 
yearling and Czechs against communism in June 
vent that 1953, which commemoration took place 
1 to the in Berlin, N. H., on June 17, 1954. 
| women, Governor Gregg, of New Hampshire; 
Is, It is proclaimed June 17 freedom day in 
e of the honor of these patriots behind the Iron 
United Curtain who revolted against tyranny. 
‘ave Na- The town of Berlin, N. H., dedicated a 
ul small plot of ground for the erection of a 
snowned monument to these stalwart fighters for 
Dam as freedom. 
luegrass This commemoration is an example of 
ky, and what is possible to achieve in the field of 
re is an unconventional psychological warfare 
against communism threugh imagina- 
ner fair tion and private initiative. 
of our The author of the project is Nicholas 
cultural de Rochefort, a Frenchman, who has 
inued to resided in America since 1949 and teaches 
Ts until in political science at the American Uni- 
7 as an versity. He was born in Russia and lived 
vords of there 19 years. In 1919 and 1920, while 
, if it’s working as a stoker in a powerplant in 
Leningrad, he witnessed the Communist 
revolution and was deeply impressed by 
" War the effectiveness of the Communist 
methods of mass agitation and of word- 
a Texas of-mouth propaganda. Later, upon the 
red over completion of his studies at the School 
ks as if of Law of the University of Paris and at 
ery con- the School of Political Science, Paris, he 
t last a dedicated himself to learning and fight- 
entucky ing communism. He wrote in French 
country hewspapers and reviews and was an ac- 
~racing tive member of anti-Communist organ- 
certain izations. 
ager oF, Last year, De Rochefort conceived of 
3 nowa- the plan to celebrate the first anniver- 
mend sary of the uprising of the workers of 
— Fast Berlin against the Communist re- 
aty, the gime in order to bolster resistance to 
just see communism behind the Iron Curtain by 
as and & demonstration of the solidarity of the 
tleman Free World. 
sone But with one single exception he found 
ir eyes. no support for his idea. Federal agen- 
r along cles, newspapers, private wealthy indi- 
are ef Viduals, and large national organizations 
r, both praised him for his idea, warmly encour- 
itation aged him to carry his project on but re- 
aan at _ any specific help. Finally, he spoke 
a ae ms his plan to Dr. Charles W. Lowry, 
vetting airman of the Foundation for Reli- 
an gious Action, Washington, D. C., another 
that Vigorous fighter against communism. 


Dr. Lowry understood the importance of 
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his idea, and sharing in his enthusiasm, 
helped De Rochefort in carrying it out. 

On June 1, 1954, Mr. De Rochefort ap- 
peared before the Town Council of Ber- 
lin, N. H. He asked the Town Council 
of Berlin to give a plot of ground on 
which to erect a monument to resistance 
to communism, in glorious memory not 
of the Germans alone, but of all those 
men and women who fight and die for 
freedom in the Soviet dominated coun- 
tries. 

The substance of his request was not 
even questioned. Upon a short delibera- 
tion which bore solely on the choice of 
the site, the Town Council unanimously 
voted the grant of the ground. 

Mr. De Rochefort saw in Concord the 
Governor of New Hampshire, Hugh 
Gregg, and asked him to proclaim June 
17th Freedom Day in New Hampshire. 
Gregg jointed wholeheartedly in the 
spirit of the undertaking. His proclama- 
tion was issued on June 17. The cere- 
mony of groundbreaking took place in 
Berlin, N. H., on the same day. 

Even as it took place, the first reactions 
heard from abroad gave full evidence 
that De Rochefort‘s plan was achieving 
its purpose. Messages and telegrams ar- 
rived in Berlin, N. H., on the day of the 
ceremony, notably a telegram to Mayor 
Aime Tondreau from the Federation of 
the German Trade Unions: 

We workers of Berlin hail the decision 
of the city of Berlin, N. H., to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the revolt of East 
Berlin workers on June 17, 1953, against 
tyranny and terror. This gesture of solidar- 
ity from the Dart of American citizens gives 
us new strength in our fight against the in- 
human Soviet regime. 


De Rochefort and Lowry are now 
forming a national committee which 
will raise the funds for the monument. 
The Foundation for Religious Action has 
undertaken to receive and to administer 
these funds. It is planned to offer a 
replica of the monument to the city of 
Berlin, Germany. ‘The unveiling of the 
monument in Berlin, N. H., is to take 
place on the second anniversary of the 
Berlin uprising, on-June 1, 1955. 

A lesson can be drawn from this ex- 
perience. 

Two men of small financial means, 
but armed with imagination, persever- 
ance, and knowledge of methods and 
techniques of phychological warfare 
were able to plan and carry out an opera- 
tion of this nature, in finding assistance 
and aid from the part of the American 
people. 

Such projects as this, staged in Amer- 
ica, implemented by American citizens 
and groups of citizens, can better be 
worked out prepared and initiated by 
private initiative than by the Govern- 
ment. 

It would therefore be desirable to cre- 
ate a private organization for this very 
purpose, the members of which could 
devote all their time and their skill to 
devising actions of unconventional psy- 
chological warfare, inspire and eoordi- 
nate them. It would not require millions 
of dollars; relatively modest funds would 
suffice. 

Such a group would effectively pro- 
mote anti-Communist agitation—a sec- 
tor of the cold war in which we have 
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achieved so little and suffered so many 
defeats. 


I include herewith an account of the 
Berlin, N. H., ceremony on July 17, 1954, 
from the Berlin (N. H.) Reporter of 
June 24, 1954, and an account of the 
— 17 Freedom Day by Mr. De Roche- 

ort: 
[From the Berlin (N. H.) Reporter of June 
24, 1954] 
Crry Ensoys IMPORTANT ROLE IN FREEDOM 
Day CEREMONY 


Those who watched last Thursday’s Free- 
dom Day ceremonies in connection with the 
memorial to commemorate the uprising of 
East Berliners against the Reds, have been 
assured that “this isn’t something that will 
be over and done with.” 

Mayor Aime Tondreau, in his speech at the 
ground breaking, told the large crowd that 
Berlin is happy and proud to play such an 
important role in the dedication, and it 
would become a memorable anniversary to 
be marked each year. 


MANY LITTLE SECTIONS 


Newcomers and youngsters learned that 
Berlin, N. H., had at one time many little 
sections peopled by residents of varied na- 
tional extraction. Tondreau recounted his 
early years in the town and struck a note of 
humor when he explained that good healthy 
fistfights were often the order of the day be- 
tween boys from opposing districts. 


New Hampshire’s active recognition of 
Freedom Day actually began on Sunday, 
June 13, when prayers were said in the com- 
munity churches. On June 17 a proclama- 
tion from Gov. Hugh Gregg officially marked 
that day to be set aside to honor those who 
fought and died in the name of freedom. 

Gregg recognized the fact that 1 year ago 
the workers of East Berlin, Germany, rose 
up against their Communist puppet mas- 
ters forced on them by Soviet military might. 


DEMONSTRATE RIGHTS 


In his proclamation the Governor said: 
“Unarmed, barehanded, they demonstrated 
for their inalienable rights. * * * this upris- 
ing was followed by similar acts of revolt in 
other parts of captive Germany. The chain 
of events thus touched off was the capstone 
and symbol of unnumbered other acts of re- 
sistance against Communist totalitarianism 
by freedom-loving Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Magyars, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Ukrain- 
ians, and Russians.” 

He noted that although this heroic revolt 
of June 17 was crushed in blood by Soviet 
armed forces * * * “truth on the scaffold 
was victorious, and communism was un- 
masked for what it is—the shameless exploi- 
tation and trampling of all human rights 
and values.” 

The Governor called upon the residents of 
New Hampshire to remember and pray for 
all those throughout the Soviet-controlled 
world who have fought and died for free- 
dom. He repeated the words of Revolution- 
ary War Gen. Johnny Stark, who led Granite 
State troops against similar oppressors on 
June 17, 1775, at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Stark’s words are now the State motto, “Live 
free, or die.” 

ONE THOUSAND WATCH RITES 


More than 1,000 persons watched the 


- ground-breaking ceremonies and colorful 


parade that preceded the rites at the triangle 
of ground at the intersection of Main and 
Pleasant Streets. 

The pealing of church bells and the sound- 
ing of factory whistles at 6:56 p. m. heralded 
the program's official opening. The units in 
the line of march included veterans, mili- 
tary National Guard, various auxiliaries, Boy 
and Girls Scouts, the clergy, city govern- 
ment, and a host of others. 
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As the parade wound its way from the 
starting point at the Brown Co., parking lot 
opposite First Street, hundreds of watchers 
lined Pleasant Street to cheer the procession 
on its way. 

Freedom Day Chairman Alf Halvorson in- 
troduced Count Nicholas de Rochefort of 
Sunapee and Washington and told the 
crowd, “Here is the man who first suggested 
the idea of a monument and started this 
movement toward its present national pro- 
portions.” 

CAUSE NOT FORGOTTEN 

Rochefort said the revolt of June 17 is not 
a forgotten cause and the dedication in Ber- 
lin, N. H., was the first tangible expression 
of the American people toward a concrete 
recognition of a brave deed. “We will always 
remember the gallant effort by men of cour- 
age who fought tanks with sticks and 
stones.” 

Jan Hvasta, whose recent brush with the 
Reds in Czechoslovakia is so well known, re- 
counted some of the harrowing experiences 
he had while escaping from the Communist 
secret police. “All during that long 21- 
month period I was buoyed by faith—a faith 
as strong as that evidenced by the East Ger- 
mans. We Americans don’t realize how im- 
portant and sacred freedom can be until it 
is taken away from us. The East Germans 
and other Europeans have lost theirs to the 
Reds, but they have not lost courage. Their 
revolt shows that.” 

TOKEN AND A PLEDGE 


Dr. Charles Lowry, chairman of the Foun- 
dation for Réligious Action, said “The events 
of June 17 will be forever to the glory of 
the German people, and are a token and 
pledge that Hitler and national socialism 
were an aberration and not a normal expres- 
sion of the Teutonic spirit. The day of the 
rebellion is one never to be forgotten—per- 
haps it was the turning point of contempo- 
rary history. 

“I repeat what I said 1 year ago when news 
of the revolt first became known: ‘Workers 
of the world, unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.’ For 105 years this 
has been the battle chant of communism. 
The workers of Germany have at last de- 
cisively and heroically rejected this cry as 
deceitful and lying propaganda. They have 
shouted, to the thunderous accompaniment 
of a majestic deed: 

“Workers everywhere, take heed. Here you 
have nothing to win but your chains.” 


LET AMERICA SHOW FAITH 


He continued: “Let America, beginning 
with us, put her hand to the mighty enter- 
prise of visualizing and stating a true ideol- 
ogy over Marxism-Leninism. When this 
happens, our great country will show man- 
kind the way to return to the dream of free- 
dom of our ancestors.” 

Dr. Lowry pledged the best efforts of him- 
self and his colleagues in Washington -to 
complete the unfinished task of soliciting 
funds for the monument. “Within a year I 
will return with the means to erect here a 
monument to which lovers of freedom every- 
where may repair.” 

Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias and Mayor Aime 
Tondreau were the last speakers and both 
dwelled on the courage and faith displayed 
by those bowed under the yoke of Red 
slavery. 

Before the misted eyes of the German con- 
sul from Boston, Mayor Tondreau turned 
the shovelful of earth and the first phase of 
@ great anniversary had ended. 


ON SPEAKER'S PLATFORM 


Others on the speaker’s platform were Rev. 
J. W. Schmalstieg, who gave invocation at 
the start of the program; the Reverend 
Francis Greene, benediction; State Repre- 
sentative Seth A. Lamson, New London, N. H., 
representative as a delegate from the State 
government; and Mr. and Mrs. Otto Meyer- 
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Cuno of the German Consulate, Boston, in 
the commercial attaché office. From the 
Voice of America in New York City were the 
following: George Czuczka, Walter Kohl, and 
Margot Mertens. 

They recorded the event for rebroadcast 
to Europe. The program was prepared in 
three foreign languages and relayed to New 
York City Friday morning from the local 
radio station. Representatives from Life 
magazine were Peter Bunzil, writer, and pho- 
tographer Grey Villet, both of the New York 
Office. 

Units participating in the parade were: 
Camp Dodge soldiers; National Guard drum 
and bugle corps; VFW post and auxiliary; 
American Legion and the 40-and-8; the Gor- 
ham Dupont-Holmes Post, American Legion; 
several Boy and Girl Scout troops; and a full 
delegation from the city council headed by 
City Clerk Gaston Cournoyer. 

HALVORSON HONORED 


Halvorson was named, while on the speak- 
er’s platform, as national vice chairman for 
the campaign to raise funds for the monu- 
ment. 

First Berliner to contribute toward the 
fund was Leo Chatigny, 567 Hutchins Street. 
Dr. Lowry gave Halvorson a check for $100 to 
start the ball rolling from the national angle. 


— 


JuNE 17 aS FREEDOM Day 
(By Nicholas De Rochefort) 
BACKGROUND 


The bloody events of June 17, 1953, in Ber- 
lin and in East Germany could have been 
used as a major theme of a worldwide agita- 
tion campaign against communism and the 
Soviets in attacking them as enslaving the 
labor and maintaining puppet governments 
in conquered countries by the sole force of 
bayonets. 

On this double theme, it would have been 
easy to obtain the cooperation, on the one 
hand of the American labor organizations, 
and on the other hand of exilees’ groups 
in America and of ethnic American associa- 
tions of east European descent—German, 
Polish, Hungarian, etc.—while having started 
on a broad basis in America, the campaign 
would have spread in other countries. 

In fact, when in September I asked some 
Officials of the American Federation of Labor 
why they have not organized on that occa- 
sion some major manifestation of workers 
in Madison Square Garden or elsewhere, or 
some other manifestation of protest against 
the repression of strikes in East Germany, 
shootings, and persecutions, they told me 
candidly “that they would have done it if 
anybody had given them the idea.” 

Instead, here and there statements were 
issued which indeed were mentioned—in 
short—in the press, some messages were ad- 
dressed by the top organs of various organi- 
zations, all of which could create no popular 
stir. 

The accounts of and comments on the 
events published by the press might have 
brought about some feelings of indignation 
or of sympathy, individually, among many 
millions of Americans, but they too were 
unable to give place to any collective gesture 
which would reverberate internationally. 
Agitation—that is, action on and by masses— 
is a major weapon in psychological warfare 
(compare the Stockholm peace petition or 
the Rosenberg case used by the Soviets for 
agitation campaigns). No agitation was cre- 
ated by us on the very favorable occasion of 
the Berlin events. zs 

As a consequence, instead of giving the 
East Germans at least a moral support and 
comfort in making them feel in communion 
of aspirations with the nations of the free 
world, we allowed them to believe in our 
complete indifference in their plight. The 
press of West Germany reflected the bitter 
disappointment which resulted. The distri- 
bution of food parcels was not an answer 
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to the problem of agitation. It was a 
ture of the American Government, not of 
the popular masses. 
It seems that some causes of a per 

character prevented the planning ontunae 
taking of an agitation campaign on the Occa. 
sion of the Berlin events. 

MAIN CAUSES OF ABSTENTION 


Occasions for mass agitation against com. 
munism are systematically supplied by the 

y ; 
policies and actions of the Soviet Govern. 
ment, the puppet regimes in the satellits 
states and the Communist Parties at large 
But they must be watched, noted timely 
and reported without delay, together with 
adequate suggestions, to the organs respon. 
sible for the operations of psychological war. 
fare. Often, the best opportunities are tg 
most fleeting ones. They are lost if the 
decision requires long deliberations, 

This requires in the first place the exist. 
ence of a laboratory of experts who have an 
extensive knowledge both of communism 
and of world problems, are trained in tech. 
niques of unconventional (people’s) war. 
fare, namely in agitation, in word-of-mouth 
propaganda, etc., and who posses a vivid ang 
quick imagination. As far-as I understand, 
such a specialized unit assigned exclusively 
to that work, 24 hours a day, does not exist, 

I assume that detail units of various com. 
petent agencies study psychological strategy 
problems in the framework of area research 
‘(my assumption is based on a comparison 
with the academic setup of area studies, 
strictly delimited geographically. This 
seems to be the pattern of the political sci. 
ence studies in America). 

Such area studies, made by area techni. 
cians rather than by technicians of psycho- 
logical warfare, offer furthermore but local 
solutions. The very principle of vertical 
(area) integration precludes the planning 
of any worldwide action. Thus, by hypothe- 
sis, the Berlin events were the object of a 
study by a group of specialists on Germany 
which sought solutions who would have ef- 
fect and bearing in the area with which 
they were concerned since the events oc- 
curred in that area. It was not in their 
province to make plans destined at being im- 
plemented in, or having effect on, say, 
France, Australia, India, or Israel. 

Contrariwise, the units handling respec- 
tively French, Australian, Israeli, or Indian 
problems were not concerned with events in 
Berlin. 

However, the war against communism Is 4 
global war not only in that it is waged 
the world over and im every domain of 
human thought and activity, but also in 
that the operations of pyschological warfare 
(as well as of the diplomatic one, for that 
matter) which it involves overstep in many 
cases any area limits. Thus, the Stockholm 
Conference which resulted in the Peace Pe- 
tition campaign might have been studied 
by the specialists of the Swedish, or of the 
Scandinavian area while it lasted. The op- 
erations which resulted, however, took place 
in many other areas. The distribution of 
food parcels in Berlin affected the Germans. 
Yet, it had also important psychological 
effects in India as in South America which 
were or ought.to have been exploited in the 
overall strategy planning. 

This is particularly true as regards opera- 
tions of mass agitation which can only at- 
tain full effectiveness if they are carried 
out on a worldwide scale, combining and 
interlockii.g area operations. 

There should, therefore, exist a horizon- 
tally integrated team for the planning (and 
in the first place, for visualizing) agitation 
and other psychological warfare operations 
articulated on a worldwide level. 

Yet, the decision concerning the opera- 
tions planned’ by this team could only be 
decided by a policymaking body which, t00, 
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should have & horizontal competence in a 
double sense: 

(a) It should be able to order the execu- 
tion of operations (such as mass agitation) 
to be carried out simultaneously in several 
areas, and by various State agencies. 

(b) It should be able to handle unconven- 
tional operations to take effect in the uni- 
yersality of given ethnic, religious, profes- 
sional, or other groups, such as the Catholic 
church, the labor, nationalities scattered 
over the world, war veterans, racial minori- 

, etc. 
wane unconventional operations of psycho- 
Jogical warfare resort to the techniques of 

ple’s war, the principles of which were 
set by Marx and are systematically applied 
py the Soviets. The people’s war implies 
action on the masses; but it also implies 
action by, or rather through, the masses. 
In particular, operations of mass agitation 
must be not only channeled through, but 
also initiated by large human groups. In 
our case they must be apparently initiated 
by mass organizations in America. This 
would be the case, for instance, of the Berlin 
events of June 17, 1953, which would have 
required the initiative of labor organizations 
and of ethnic groups. 

Very often many mass organizations would 
readily cooperate if they were given sugges- 
tions, as it is exemplified by the statement 
of AFL officials mentioned above. 

In this democratic Nation there can be, 
and there should be no process of official 
guidance, directives, or even supervision of 
such unconventional operations originated in 
America. However, there can be and there 
should be an entirely informal inspiration 
and coordination. 

Most of the organizations ready and willing 
to combat communism, even those which 
make of it their purpose lack both of any 
practical knowledge of methods and tech- 
niques of psychological warfare and even 
of a true knowledge of communism, which 
makes them unable to carry out, perhaps 
even to conceive, on their own any effective 
major operations on this battlefield, on 
which the initiative constantly remains with 
the Soviets. The offensive belongs to them; 
they act, we merely react, feebly. 

The inspiration, in the form of discreet 
suggestions, can be exercised by the com- 
petent policymaking body entirely unoffi- 
cially and informally, through some trusted 
members of its staff which would act ap- 
parently in their own behalf, in using per- 
sonal relations which they must possess re- 
spectively in various major mass organiza- 
tions, such as churches, labor unions, eth- 
nic groups, ete. 

Coordination, however, and occasionally 
technical assistance require more elaborate 
techniques. 

It ought to be possible to set up a private 
institution which would take for a cover 
some research in international problems, 
problems of democracy, or any other pur- 
pose of the same innocuous nature, closely 
related, however, to its main activity. It 
would publish a bulletin of information and 
make its services available to the veterans 
organizations concerned bringing about 
amongst them a habit of seeking mutual in- 
formation, which eventually would develop 


into cooperation, and finally into advance 
coordination, 


It must be possible to create such an in- 
stitution on a pattern analogous to that of 
Rand, or else through a foundation, of even 
by « private group of men of means willing 
to invest money in such an organization. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BERLIN EVENTS 

As an example of a possible operation of 
unconventional mass agitation, I would like 
to refer again to the events of June 17, 1953. 
The opportunity for exploiting them is not 
entirely lost. I propose that June 17 be 
proclaimed “Freedom Day” and that, in 
celebration of democratic freedoms it be 
dedicated to commemorate the struggle of 
the East Berlin workers for their freedom 
and their rights, including, however, in this 
commemoration, all sets of resistance to 
communism aid to the Soviets accom- 
plished before or after that date in the en- 
slaved countries. 

The direct participation of the Govern- 
ment in this celebration would be a limited 
one: June 17 would be proclaimed a holi- 
day, or a half-holiday; the President would 
address a message to the Nation; this mes- 
sage would be immediately broadcast to the 
other countries by Voice of America or by 
Radio Free Europe. 

The essential part of the operation would 
rest with the labor organization, the exile 
groups and the associations of Americans 
of various east European descent. 

To all these groups suggestions can be 
made most informally and confidentially, 
with a quasi-certainty that they will be 
wholeheartedly accepted. 

The labor organizations can organize mass 
meetings of workers at which adequate 
resolutions will be voted, addressed to the 
Labor organization of the U. N. and to the 
Free World Labor Federation, and broadly 
publicized. 

The exilees and Americans of East 
European descent organizations can organ- 
ize similar manifestations. They can also 
organize a public collection of funds, selling 
on that day some symbol of freedom (per- 
haps the Freedom Bell). The product can 
be offered to Crusade for Freedom or for any 
other similar purpose. The collecting teams 
would be dressed in national costumes of 
the countries dominated by the Soviets. 

The cooperation of the press, radio, and 
television would be requested for a broad 
coverage of the events and for adequate edi- 
torial comments. 

The whole staging of the celebration must 
be calculated in such a way as to start an 
international mass. agitation campaign 
against communism. Therefore, it must ap- 
peal to collective emotions, not to reason 
alone. 

There can be no agitation without emo- 
tion. In order to be successful, propaganda 
must appeal not only to the mind but essen- 
tially to the heart of people. 





Hon. Bill Lantaff, of Florida 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 





marks in the Recorp, I wish to join in 


with the many friends of Bru LantarF 
in paying tribute to his fine record as a 
Congressman from the Fourth District 
of Florida. 

I consider it a privilege and an honor 
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men like Britt Lantarr who have made 
this House of Representatives what it is 
today—the finest legislative body in the 
world. 

Brit Lantarr served with me on the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee during the 82d Congress. I was 
greatly impressed by his keen insight 
into legislative problems and with his 
sound judgment and commonsense ap- 
proach to their solution. In my con- 
sidered opinion, the people of the Fourth 
District of Florida can indeed feel for- 
tunate in having had their interests so 
capably represented in the Halls of Con- 
gress for the past 4 years. 

It is with deep regret that I learned 
of Britt LANTAFF’s decision to return to 
private life, because I feel that the Con- 
gress can ill afford to lose the services 
of a man who possesses such high ideals 
and who is so greatly imbued with devo- 
tion to duty. Britt Lantarr has served 
his people with distinction, both in war 
and in peace. I sincerely hope that his 
decision to leave Congress at this time 
will not mark the close of Bri. LanTaFr’s 
distinguished record of public service. 
Perhaps he will see fit to again serve the 
interest of the people of the great State 
of Florida in another capacity. He 
would be a great and outstanding gov- 
ernor of his State. I feel confident that 
his people will welcome Britt LanraFF’s 
return as a public servant, because they 
all recognize his sterling qualities of high 
integrity, outstanding ability, and fine 
statesmanship. 

I am proud to be a friend of Brut Lan- 
TAFF, and I shall always remember and 
value our personal friendship. I know 
that Britt Lantarr will be successful in 
whatever course he pursues, and I wish 
him and his fine family the best of luck 
and a future blessed with good health 
and filled with much happiness. 





A Lieutenant Governor Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp the attached article from the 
Carolina Kiwanian, July 1954, entitled 
“A Lieutenant Governor Speaks,” by 
Jasper L. Cummings, of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., lieutenant governor of division VI 
of the Carolinas district of the Kiwanis 
International: 

A Lirvrenant GOvERNOR SPEAKS 

When I was a boy and lived in the country, 
I looked forward to tobacco-curing time. I 
enjoyed sitting up with my father while he 
tended the furnace. He’d always get around 











ac @er 
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shot to be used in deer hunting the follow- 
ing season. 7 

We noticed a toad hopping around the fur- 
nace. He was out in search of insects and 
had been attracted by the light from the 
open fire. 

“Son, don’t tell your mother, but I'm going 
to try something on that toad—something 
I heard when I was a boy.” 

Father rolled a buckshot toward the toad 
and he lapped it up. He continued to roll 
shot andthe toad consumed so many he 
could hardly move. Rolling some gun- 
powder tightly in a cigarette paper, he 
pitched that to the toad and it was taken 
with relish. 

Then to my amazement, Father reached 
into the furnace with a shingle and brought 
out a red hot coal. “Move back, son, this 
may be as much of a surprise to us as to the 
toad.” 

He tosséd the red hot coal to the toad 
and es soon as it was gulped, everything 
seemed to happen. A booming, splashing, 
splattering sound with buckshot singing in 
the air, sent me fiying to the house. 

Fortunately, father and I were not hurt, 
but it was a lesson for both of us, and to this 
day, it’s been our secret. 

There is a far greater lesson for all of us 
in the Tale of a Toad. 

Don't be like the indiscriminate toad; 
quick to accept a handout, something for 
nothing, without questioning or counting 
the future cost. The toad continued to ac- 
cept a handout until the habit of receiving 
something for nothing, rendered him vul- 
nerable to the spark that brought self-de- 
struction. 

Let's work and work hard at strengthening 
our democratic way of life. Through our 
sound thinking and courageous actions, we 
hold the key to peace in our time and a more 
effective, efficient, and representative gov- 
ernment. 

Remember, with the privileges of freedom, 
there are great responsibilities. 





Rear Admiral Urges Liberation of Com- 
munist Oppressed Peoples 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN’ of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, rear 
admiral, USNR, at a recent speech in 
Detroit, urged that America “launch a 
crusade of faith to roll back the Red tide 
and restore liberty to the tortured op- 
pressed millions who are our brothers in 
Christ.” Monsignor Sheehy pointed out 
that the Communists’ concept of life and 
the Christian concept of life are opposed 
and must meet in a battle which extends 
to all areas of life. 

Monsignor Sheehy’s forceful state- 
ments deserve our careful attention. 
Any attempts to coexist with commu- 
nism in the world will be doomed to fail- 
ure. But worse still, every moment that 
we try to coexist with the Communists 
makes the inevitable job of defeating 
communism that much more difficult. 
If we delay longer in setting about our 
efforts to destroy communism as a force 
in the world, we may some day be faced 
with the condition that we shall no 
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longer have the power or ability to over- 
come communism.’ When that day 
comes our country is doomed for if we 
no longer have the power to overcome 
communism in the world, it will surely 
overcome us. 

I include herewith a report of Mon- 
signor Sheehy’s speech as it was reported 
in the Michigan Catholic newspaper of 
July 16, 1954. 

PRIEST-ADMIRAL WaRNS: WATCH OUT For REDS 
IN Press, Rapio, TV 


“The all-out effort of Communists to influ- 
ence American radio, press, and the television 
industry” must not be taken lightly, Msgr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy warned 600 men at the 
luncheon meeting of the First Friday Club, 
July 9, in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

“One Communist columnist,” said Monsig- 
nor Sheehy, “1 Communist headline writer, 
1 Communist news commentator can trans- 
form into a Moscow mouthpiece a medium 
99 percent of whose personnel is loyal to 
America.” 

Monsignor Sheehy, who has the Reserve 
rank of rear admiral, is director of the reli- 
gious education department at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He was a chap- 
lain on active duty 56 months in the last 
war and has been a Reserve chaplain for 
many years. 

Monsignor Sheehy stated that a former 
Attorney General recently told him that “the 
Communist party was making ready a smear 
campaign against all witnesses who helped to 
send Communist leaders to jail.” The 
speaker asserted that “one American news- 
paper has taken as its special target Paul 
Crouch” and he recalled the numerous at- 
tacks made on Louis F. Budenz and Elizabeth 
Bentley. 

“From the same sources,” continued Mon- 
signor Sheehy, “I have been informed that 
the next Red target is to discredit the FBI 
and to smear J. Edgar Hoover, who has been 
ruthless, they say, in his exposure of Red 
treachery and perjury.” 

The speaker recalled that the Velde com- 
mittee was roundly abused because it said 
that the Communists were “trying to infil- 
trate the clergy of this country. 

“J. Edgar Hoover said the same thing be- 
fore the Military Chaplains Association in 
May and no one questioned his word,” the 
priest added. . 

In opening his talk, Monsignor Sheehy de- 
clared that “whatever Mr. Churchill or others 
may say about ‘peaceful coexistence with the 
Communist world,’ the idea back of atheistic 
communism and the Christian concept back 
of our way of life must meet in battle, and 
that battle extends to all areas of life.” 

In a short time, he asserted millions of 
persons in Indochina, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya may find themselves behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the “shadow of Moscow hovers 
over Japan, Australia, India, and the Middle 
East.” 

The Navy chaplain said he approved Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND’s demand that if Red China is 
admitted to the United Nations, the United 
States should leave the U. N. 

“But the Senator should have added that 
Russia and its satellites should be thrown 
out of the U. N. and the U. N. made the cita- 
del of the free nations.” 

Monsignor Sheehy recalled that Pope Piux 
XI gave a detailed outline of Communist 
tactics and progress as early as 1937, “yet 
our own leaders refused to admit the danger 
of communism until after World War II.” 

Turning to means for effectively fighting 
communism, the speaker declared that in 
this war “military power plays only an in- 
complete role.” The Soviets, he explained, 
hold that basically the cold war is ideological 
and theological. Hence, he said, the 
Reds assault our ideological foundation and 
seek to speed up the breakdown of our moral 
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order but try to divert our attention to ma. 
terial things such as capitalism, world mar. 
kets, colonialism, etc. 

Our defense against these Red tactics ts 
weak, continued Monsignor Sheehy. Spokes. 
men for the west “childishly urge the sale of 
a@ democracy they can’t define except in terms 
of material goods or vague sentimentalities 
** * Our country mans the ideological 
front with huckster radio executives anq 
hack newsmen whose understanding of go. 
viet communism * * * is largely limiteg to 
a businessman’s innate rejection of violent 
political action.” 

Monsignor Sheehy urged America to 
launch a “crusade of faith to roll back the 
Red tide and to restore liberty to the tor. 
tured, oppressed millions who are our broth. 
ers in Christ.” He added we would not allow 
our next-door neighbor to torture his son, 
“Why, then, should we permit the continy-. 
ous torture and rape of 800 million of our 
neighbors abroad?” 

In conclusion Monsignor Sheehy recalleq 
this declaration of Pope Pius XII: “There is 
no other solution to humanity's problems but 
to build the world anew in the spirit of 
Christ.” 


Declaring that there is a spirit of defeat. 
ism abroad, the speaker reminded his hear. 
ers of these words of Chirst, “‘Take courage, 
I have overcome the world.” Truth, added 
Monsignor Sheehy, cannot fail, and Christ 
cannot fail. 





Army Economies Found Unrealistic in 
Atom Era 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ro- 
land Sawyer, the excellent correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, has 
written an article on the so-called New 
Look, which merits attention. Mr. 
Sawyer calls the New Look just what it 
was, “a policy of risk.” As things have 
turned out, it was a reckless risk, based 
upon fiscal considerations instead of 
sound defense principles. Since its in- 
ception, we have lost ground in our fate- 
ful struggle with Communist imperial- 
ism. 

The article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August ‘2, 1954] 
Army EconoMies FOUND UNREALISTIC IN 
Atom ERA 
(By Roland Sawyer) 

WasHINGTON.—The New Look, it turns out, 
was only a mirage. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
Office 18 months ago, hope was high that with 
the new atomic weapons, military costs could 
be reduced substantially without reducing 
military security. 

It was widely and genuinely believed by 
many members of the new Republican ad- 
ministration that there could, indeed, be 
“more for less.” 

There was precedent for this belief, notably 
@ speech by the late Democratic Senator 
from Connecticut, Brien McMahon, who was 
chairman of the Joint Congressional. Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

He made a memorable speech stressing 
how cheap atomic explosives would be in 
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comparison to conventional TNT explosives. 
He said, on September 18, 1951: 

“For every dollar spent on atomic de- 
fense, we cam save $5 on conventional de- 


"ee New Look probably had its inception 
at speech. 
a event, this was what the Eisenhow- 
er administration was not only committed 
to, but believed, when it took office in Janu- 
ary 1952. 
BUDGET WARNING 

The word went out from the office of 
Budget Director Joseph Dodge to the Defense 
Department to hold its 1954 and 1955 budgets 
at a dollar figure, and to rebuild the military 
structure on that basis. This is always de- 
nied officially, but it is virtually sworn to in 
private conversation as the fact by topmen, 
Army and Navy particularly, at the Penta- 


e policy for the first year and a little more of 
the Eisenhower administration reduced tra- 
ditional military expenses for manpower and 
traditional firearms, such as artillery, and 
puilt an enormous stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons. The Truman administration had laid 
the foundation for the A-bomb program but, 
with a Korean war on its hands, had not cut 
down on conventional military spending. 

The end of the Korean shooting gave New 
Look proponents further inducement. Not 
long thereafter, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles announced the policy of in- 
stant, massive retaliation, a military pro- 
gram based upon @& policy of saturation 
atomic bombing. 

ARMY BALKS 


While this was going on, the Army was 
behaving in the manner of its famed escort, 
the mule—balking. The Army had had 
time to make careful studies of what atomic 
weapons meant in terms of probable cost, 
upon an actual battlefield, Korea, and what 
massive retailiation meant in terms of ‘the 
cost of World War III, which such retaliation 
would insure, 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s staff for months 
carried on an educational campaign in the 
Pentagon and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
show how even the use of atomic bombs on 
the mountainous front in Korea probably 
would not have shortened that war material- 
ly, unless a tremendous number of these 
bombs had been employed. 

And this campaign was designed to show 
that massive retaliation would bring on a 
war which the United States did not have 
the manpower to fight, even if such a war 
should require less manpower than other 
wars, which the Army very much doubted. 

It was the contention of some of General 
Ridgway's planners that such a war would 
require more, not less, manpower, with com- 
bat units stretched out over combat areas 
far greater than had been contemplated. 


HEADWAY MADE 


It has taken a time for this thesis to be 
accepted, but headway has been made. This 
is the und for current headlines 
stating that a defense goal of 6 million men 
under arms, or in a new, trained reserve, is 
Planned and that the Army is now seeking 
ways to regroup its units into more effective 
fighting divisions. . 

It means that the New Look was taken too 
quickly, that a reserve of 3,055,000 men is 
planned, at least half of which would be ac- 
tively organized, constantly in training, and 
fully equipped in divisions that will become 
& National Guard of the United States, in the 


doubled for this reserve from the present 
$1.5 billion to $3 billion. 

Legislation to set up this reserve will be 
introduced in Congress in January. 
» The Army, meanwhile, will not be cut below 
1,100,000 men after June 1956, as has been 


planned. It will level off at this figure and 
be held at least at this level for the foresee- 
able future, Mr. Hannah announced July 31 
as he departed from his post to return to 
private life. 


ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
SLATED 


This is a victory for General Ridgway, 
though it is undoubtedly substantially less 
of a gain for the Army than what he sought. 
It is more of a victory in principle than in 
figures. 

It is ‘a recognition of his thesis that the 
New Look really meant spending for weapdns 
that the policy of the Nation would not use— 
the atomic arsenal—and a cutting in weapons 
that the policy of the Nation would and had 
used, conventional explosives and manpower. 

Korea and Indochina had sufficiently dem- 
onstrated, General Ridgway’s side argued, 
that what the United States needed was more 
manpower than could be applied in local 
wars, thereby leaving a sufficient reserve in 
the United States for further emergencies. 

There was not this sufficient reserve at 
the time of Korea, but the risk was delib- 
erately taken anyway. There was not this 
reserve at the time of Indochina, and this 
time the risk was not taken, for this and 
other reasons. 

Now the Army has won tacit recognition 
that the country in this cold-war era cannot 
skimp its military manpower further and 
cannot have either mobile forces ready for 
instant action or massive retaliation, with- 
out a program that will guarantee larger 
forces in being or within a month of reaci- 
ness than now exist. 

BETTER USE OF MEN 


The new National Guard Reserve contem- 
plates that 1,600,000 men will be ready for 
field action within a month, whereas, under 
present organization, it takes a year to put a 
National Guard division in the field. A year 
is an absurd time scale in the atomic age. 

So it is now understood, as it was not 
before, that the New Look policy has been 
actually a policy of risk. 

The Army is planning now to redesign its 
division strength, which varies from 15,000 
to 20,000 men; and this probably really means 
that the Army is being compelled again to 
make more effective use of the men that it 
has, the military being notoriously relaxed 
in its manpower methods. 

This will help, of course. The Reserve 
probably will be tremendously strengthened. 
This will help even more. 

If these plans materialize, the New Look 
will become more realistic to the staggering 
task of building a military system that is 
elastic but consistently strong for the dura- 
tion of this period of an atomic arms race 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 





RECORD OFPICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- - 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 








DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
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Report of Projects Committee to Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the report of the projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 41st national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 24-26, 1954. 

The permanent projects committee of 
the congress consists of an outstanding 
expert on water-resource problems from 
each of the major drainage basins of 
the United States. They serve without 
compensation of any kind whatsoever 
and bear all of their own expenses when 
coming to Washington and while here 
serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. The 
projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are vig- 
orously pressed for inclusion in the Gov- 
ernment’s public-works program, and 
appropriations or allocation: of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Con- 
gress of the United States and the gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the 
responsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session follows: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Sm Srmpson, of Illinois, 
chairman. 

New England division: Capt. Herbert 8s. 
Evans, president, Maritime Association of 


he Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 
ass. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, United States Army (retired), 
consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

South Atlantic division: H. H. Buckman, 
consulting engineer, Jacksonville, Fla., vice 
chairman. 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, execu- 
tive vice president, Intracoastal Canal As- 
sociation of Louisiana and Texas, Dallas, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B. 
Myers, chief engineer, department of public 
works, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Upper Mississippi Valley division: Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Missouri River division: John B. Quinn, 
executive director, Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Association, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Ohio River division: Kenneth M. Lloyd, 
treasurer, Ohio Valley Improvement Associ- 
ation, Youngstown, Ohio. 

North Pacific division: George E. Thomas, 
assistant general manager, Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

South Pacific division: W. G. Stone, port 
director, port of Sacramento, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Western intermountain region: E. W. Ris- 
ing, Washington representative, State Water 
Conservation Board of Montana, Nampa, 
Idaho. 


The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
41st NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


May 26, 1954. 
Hon. JouHn L. McCLetian, 
President, National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1954, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 73 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, soil conservation, 
reclamation, and water conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 39 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $954,739,- 
400. Eleven proposals appear to be without 
sufficiently advanced development to warrant 
project endorsement at this time, but are 
believed to be meritorious and entitled to 
further consideration by this committee, if 
and when additional information may be 
adequate to warrant an endorsed status. We 
find that on 11 proposals, surveys have been 
authorized but the reports on such surveys 
have not been completed and we therefore 
recommend in these cases that the Congress 
request the appropriate authority to com- 
plete reports of its investigations and surveys 
as soon as practicable in order that action 
may be taken toward classification by this 
Congress. We find seven proposals, which on 
preliminary examination appear to be de- 
sirable and needful, and we accordingly 
recommend that engineering and economic 
investigations of survey scope be made in 
these cases with a view to developing projects 
for subsequent authorization. Of the pro- 
posals investigated, we find five are without 
necessary data or sponsorship to enable the 
committee to reach a reasonable conclusion 
on their worth. However, we desire to give 
the applications sympathetic consideration, 
and, if possible, offer to the proponents the 
services of this in reaching a solu- 
tion to their problems. We have, therefore, 
not classified these but have 


tion will be given to their proposals. 
Appendix A of this in 
detail a list of all prc josals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 
As the members of this convention know, 
the Committee on Public Works of the House 


that - 


of Representatives is currently holding public 
hearings on navigation, flood control, beach 
erosion control, and multiple-purpose survey 
reports, submitted to the Congress of the 
United States by the Chief of Engineers since 
enactment of the 1950 omnibus bill. These 
reports contain proposals for the construc- 
tion of water resources developments located 
throughout the Nation, including Hawaii and 
Alaska. Formulation of these proposals into 
an omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
control authorization bill and ultimate en- 
actment into law will be a valuable addition 
and supplement to the presently authorized 
program. The committee urges that the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States give every consideration to early ap- 
proval of this highly important legislation. 
Since we met in convention more than 4 
years ago, many events have happened which 
affect. this great organization of ours. The 
Nation became involved in a conflict in the 
Far East which necessitated the curtailment 
of many water resources improvements not 
considered vital to our national defense. 
The committee recommends the reactivation 
of these projects at the earliest possible date. 
Floods, however, continued to occur on many 
of the river basins throughout the land. 
Droughts were in evidence in many areas, 
and sufficient water for navigation, indus- 
trial, and domestic use and the generation of 
much needed hydroelectric power was lack- 
ing. It is evident, therefore, that conserva- 
tion and development of our water resources 
are of paramount importance. In this con- 
nection we must never for one moment lose 
sight of the objectives of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. The founders of this 
great organization were aware that the de- 
yelopment of our water resources presented 
& great problem for the Nation. We, here 
today, must strive to continue the progress 
that has been made in the past 25 years, 
proving that the problem, although of tre- 
mendous size, is not insurmountable. 
Although much work remains to be done 
in the field of water resources development 
throughout the country, your committee 
feels certain that the problem is being ex- 
pertiy handled by all concerned. The Corps 
of Engineers as well as other Federal agen- 
cies, including the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
Public Health Service, have prepared com- 
prehensive plans for the conservation and 
development of the water resources of the 
major rivers of the United States. The bene- 
fits and advantages which will accrue from 
such a long-range program of water re- 
sources development will far exceed the cost. 
In this connection, your committee again 
desires to make the recommendation that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress ac- 
tively and forcefully foster the early comple- 
tion of those projects essential to the future 
well being of the Nation. We are in full 
accord with the plans of improvement pres- 
ently contemplated by the various Federal 
agencies concerned. In order for these 
agencies to carry on their respective water- 
resources program in an orderly fashion, it 
is necessary that sufficient funds be made 
available for that p The committee 
recommends that not less than $1,500,000,- 
000 be made available at this time to the 
various Federal agencies for continuing the 
Plan of development for conservation and use 
of the Nation’s water resources previously 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States, including the work of investigation 
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which is so vital to the formulation of a due application and the submission of ma- unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses. 
sound and well integrated program of river terial supplementary information, with a sions with new applications. Al) Projects 
basin development. view to advancing its classification; but no endorsed by the Congress, upon the recom. 
Respectfully submitted. project will be reported upon by the com- mendation of the committee, retain thei 
Sw Sumpson, Chairman, mittee more than once in each year. status until finally constructed, unless such 
Nore A.—A project which has been placed Nors B.—Attention is called to the fact action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
in class II, II, IV or V by the committee that when a project is once put in class I— Congress stands pledged to do everything 
may be reexamined from time to time upon Endorsed, such status continues and it is possible to assist in reaching that goal, 


ADTDA CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX August 4 


Appenpi1x A.— Applications for approval of projects received by the Projects Committee 
(Letter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 
CLASS I—PROJECTS ENDORSED 


Fndorsed: This means that the committee is convinced that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status, and should be promptly constructed in th 
public interes t. 
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Project No. Name of project | State Division 
Ce ee LS, 
487-R 914) Mansfield ReserVolt............~--.2<20-coccnnccccecereccencencnenoenenensenceaceress TOO cin win ctntnscnnshonnthbniieinel Ohio River. 
5i6-R. | Calumet-Sag navigation project ___-- atcha cnaiaoasiibel .-| Illinois and Indiana_____- Great Lakes. 
63-R__... : | Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to Miami-___...........-...---..-------- PUIG isinc tx ne omceisshnwe South Atlantic, 
736-R-3........ Tagier’s Cresk (Renmnett, Marten)... ....--ccscncccnccecescsccccscoccusessoscesses rE Do. 
745 | Masonboro Inlet and connecting channels_.................-.--------- pnicteementeiilh == ill chase eentbewnenmaninmeninieetine Do. 
7 salad cnet aeiaiieananell [SW ROEM iG ink ins anakeckeeeoeases North Atlantic, 
B19 | Kalamazoo River at Battle Creek and vicinity._...............--------.---.--..-- UENO, sinus euchiines athoentgibianpadiieiiiniell Great Lakes. 
iit Cape Fear River at and below Wilmington. ..........-...-----------------.--.-- See SE voce ncsnnecnaeneommebid South Atlantic, 
K37 I a a ce weinmininainttieebainhmeiinanes PRIN a necrctiaicntnds: Do. 
830 Sabine-Neches Waterway-.-.-. nsinsinditieiintsoetiinadiie TOU. .tidinwntétediieanie Southwestern. 
R52 | Norfolk Harbor il ate nepimaipncmnennimmaadensannke di wanenhciiede Fein cecese ee North Atlantic, 
R52 | Thimble Shoal Channel_...... pitch Gad an Meg bbe etnias gies Do. 
aS a eee eee Sines tilapia =iilesalet ite sash grate éie~| DORMNRTIRNINS, . once sonsccesnaiel Northeastern. 
870 | Delaware River: (1) Philadelphia to the sea, (2) Philadelphia to Trenton and | Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Del- | North Atlantic, 
urge Congress to adopt a resolution for a restudy of the local contribution, aware. 
875 Whitewater River, East Fork, at Brook ville PNR. cp cupbiucdenesatspesensnane Ohio River. 
x80 St. Charles-Portage des Sioux levee_..........-.... Missouri (9th Congressional District)..| Missouri River, 
sa2 Cee GE Pe a ceeiecicicnntncicccenncenccepapliicounks etiilacaiapeins =, (6th Congressional Dis- | Southwestern. 
rict. 
R&S ii rr. cantbeeentaindanasdibdccamaameianianne SOE CR ai cinncnthindeeniibbnnnis South Atlantic, 
eH er Se ee ae ek Se Sas EE ee Do. 
S87 a? CO. ck concdebieodtbeesetenaka PES EE Oe. ‘ Do. 
Ru Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway. I a ane South western, 
R93 Barre Falls flood-control project___.........-.----.-- Massachusetts... Northeastern, 
SOF Mahoning-Grand River diversion project - -- FES Ohio River. 
8Y5 Rio Grande and tributaries, Albuquerque and vicinity (modification of authorized | New Mexico..-......-...------.------- Southwestern, 
project). 
i cndieiimnctinnsbicaaial Two Rivers Reservoir project (Rio Hondo at Roswell, N. Mex.)............-..-..]--.-- I nD leita Rhimented deedeieeh ana Southwestern, 
iat cstaemeedahameaanen | Kalamazoo River, flood control, with particular reference to Kalamazoo and vi- | Michigan.............---..-.---..---- Great Lakes, 
cinity. 
A a Ashtabula Harbor, improvement for navigation ___.._..............--...-..--..--- OA. cscinpeiientesetieleaietligiiientiniacipipingtaciaieiliall Do. 
I are ae Bluff unit, Bighorn Basin division, Missouri River Basin project; Hanover unit, | Wyoming..................-..-....... Missouri River. 
Bighorn Basin division, Missouri River Basin project. 
NT chniinineeiantintcenaidiaiaee Snake River and tributaries Jackson Hole (flood control) _._........-.----...-.....]---.-- i iscnsiigindiee tatiana teeert kal North Pacific. 
? Yellowtail unit, lower Bighorn division, Missouri River Basin project___......... Montana and W yoming- -| Missouri River. 
Shoshone extension unit, Bighorn Basin division, Missouri River Basin project...| Wyoming_-__-..-.........---------..-- Do. 
Kansas River Basin flood-control plan......-......-..-..--.---. cipibnemmsaneeare Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado-_-_...- Do. 
Osage River Basin flood-control plan__.........- Kansas and M issouri_..........-.- % Do. 
| Weymouth Fore River-Nantasket Gut__ PINON, 4 . died nthndcscetcnk .-| Northeastern. 
Weymouth Fore River ee ee ee ae Do. 
DERE OO dice ndhiideutddelccudstcurdthishsgdiabustidiian duchies bimini sr sicathlactlinateat lias bine “i Do. 
SI a ele BO nb cadedesdsbulabteep einen = Do. 
Boston Harbor__.- “ es PO icesetiee Do. 
BOOGNWOE CII, Sas iircitcccc cewla bin cgh tb bcecenbastnetebeces Me idetaebadtnettde ed Sit siete taba iniieiaaiaaet a Do 








CLASS II—PROJECTS CLASSIFIED AS MERITORIOUS 


Meritorious: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious 
and open for further consideration by the committee. 


























Project No. | Name of project State Division 
ennai tail Deane Cy Wei oi cccncresdiindincuncctnatiibnitnimniuiiniittpaaeniian, PO CNN Rsccdcssnitvtcindined Ce Atatic 
d .-| Wallace Channel_- seateieeieihi alae badeeahibinethaam nana a etal Do. 
-| Juniata River and tributaries, flood control_.....--- Pennsylvania..-_. North Atlantic, 
| Cleves flood-protection project. ...........-................-.. IT Ohio River. _ 
..| &mith’s Creek (Oriental, Pamlico County)-_..............-.. North Carolina... South Atlantic. 
Sianientniaweignddaee ve ras ~Vaeaaneaes (channel from Hatteras Inlet to Hatteras, and Rollinson |....- indevcnnntinmimenicstilen Do. 
Channel). 
aiabapanionatidbaneel | South Channel, New York Harbor................................................| New York and New Jersey North Atlantic. 
-| Nawiliwili Harbor improvements Hawaii South Pacific. , 
-| ROI OOOO. aintscntuninesttindi Wyoming Intermountain region, 
--| Seedskadee project... uw eennncwencnnennonseronescececenewecaneresecsaneccoessnne=| cones BOiscin South Pacific. 
Sondincnctiéninnowcinne SAREE PONNOha... uncsoahonedtionknmerapennnrsnsqnecebinpiencntnwonannnemheetheintainettkidecdideknseveinontd cieadadepe Do. 





CLASS II—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


_ Expeditions report on authorized survey requested: This means that the committee believes the Congress should request the engineering authority to expedite the report 
of its investigation and survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to classification by the Congress. 








Project No. | Name of project | State Division 
































Cape Fear River (flood control, ete)... 2-2... 222. ccccn nnn eencenc amen es cesne South Atlantic, 
Carolina Beach (navigation, pollution abatement, ete.) _..................-.-......!--... d Do. 

Neuse River and tributaries (flood control, drainage, etc.)........................_|_-.-- Do. 

Holien Beach (Lockwoods Folly Inlet).........___- Se achat Re Tae ik em eal do... Do. 

Pantego and Cucklers Creeks, Pungo River Basin: (flood control and drainage) ....|..--- Do. 

Palm Beach Harbor (formerly known as Lake Worth Inlet) Do. 

Cache River-Bay Creek Basin development. Ohio River. 

Long Beach, Plymouth Harbor.._......__.-- Northeastern. 
Gimrwery- Tk SAG ONE ie ee South Pacific. 
Boston Harbor, Chelsea Creek (35-foot survey) should be expedited - . Northeastern. 
Atchafalaya Bay ship channel_...__..........-.-----------.---...- Lower Mississippi Val 





ley. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Apprenpix A.— Applications for approval of projects received by the Projects Commitiee— Continued 
OLASS IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


Recommended for survey: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 
rm of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government. . 
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Project No. Name of project State Division 
_—_————————er as 
ont ___..-con0 ipsa Chariton River, East and Middle Forks (Chariton and Randolph Counties) ._.... Missouri (2d Congressional District)_..| Missouri River, 
a8 __...o-seeeannae San Juan Harbor, improvements to channel and turning basins_.................- NN I i al ereiglh South Atlantic, 
ath ...--conpuaae Kahului Harbor improvements, Kahului, Maui-_....-.........-.-..--...-.---...-- STN hintcieaitaciidaneliecnsadinnstebstan tian South Pacific. 
81 ....----eorcehaeneaa New Haven Harbor (review and restudy)-__....-..... rite baal: aresen ood erase rie lia SIN crt ion incu inttunin'onn tlbdetelinnnivaini Northeastern. 
aa). ...-caliiaea Sewage treatment plant improvements, city of San Antonio, Bexar County. _---.. I borate Leads Receinaiatie kines Southwestern, 
Cl _..--caeceeanentgane Leon Creek sewage treatment plant and addition to the sanitary sewerage system, |.-... PD igdinutionidicadadbaensaniciad Do, 
, city of San Antonio, Bexar County. 

new aweenehes ibsindieells NEE TIIEIOTIIIIITE «tics e cihecssinrapeti aches trihietioign eibtintennisimaiiaetieaegeantniaimnnibaaital OTE SND « cciriannigiiec Seniesa South Atlantic. 


AprenpDIx B.— Supplemental list of applications for approval of projects received by the Projects Committee 
(Letter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 
CLASS I—~PROJECTS ENDORSED 


Fndorsed: This means that the committee is convinced that the project is sound, needful and sufficiently advanced in status, and should be promptly constructed in the 


pul lic interest. 














Project No. Name of project . 3tate ; Division 
na aehapenetoenta eaten fetantbonlaammneinnspaidintitetiasiaesaiines 
en Central and Southern Florida Flood Control project (authorization of the entire | Florida...............-...-...-......-.| South Atlantic, 
project). 
Of... cvovsadaulnnnleaal Carrabelle Harbor, Interior Channel. ....----------------------------------------- is ie I eo anc eeetcslibenln aeaapnisiperd Do. 
een seussieeeieiineinaeels East Point Channels, Apalachicola Bay-........-..-.-.-..---------2....-.2000--00-]-00-- Pie cin bate adn guenicibieniahhiteaaieais Do, 
O85, _....-00csnumaeiaienl Hillsboro River, Tampa Harbor (modification of existing project) .......--.-------|----- Ra inasalitbanbtaonsidibbanteitintenigtinds Do. 
I Port St. Joe Harbor (Saint Joseph Bay) -._....-...-....----.-----------.---2 Rn ckcuierte aus i RaatinasaihistecienisathnansTeegioealennategitd Do. 
908 ....---<ss0ceuueennnen a Ce es baal, nmaninaetglibuaecdbinitebhnitpoodnatignatiocion tia Si cnestanstactet sbalkiedindons tiene Do. 
690 _..-cceesieeunaaae St. George Island Cut, Apalachicola Bay-.......--.-.....-.-..--..-------.--------]----- MEL iclenttbtlshicwashsungtesnitlyGuekinlindettimed Do. 
$00......-- asus see Scipio Creek Channel and Basin, Apalachicola Bay_..-...----.--.----------.------|----- i iidintivcts akin tp dh teierieammsieiadiintinie Do. 





Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, Before Conference of 
Small Business Administration Regional 
Directors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I desire 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] before the conference of 
Small Business Administration regional 
a in Washington, D. C., on June 

, 1954. 

I wish to state that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has always striven for the 
retention of small business in our coun- 
try, and has consistently supported 
Measures and actions which would serve 
to expand small business as an integral 
part of our national economy. As Gov- 
ernor of the State of Massachusetts, as 
United States Senator, and as a leading 
citizen of Massachusetts, he has been a 


leader for the cause of the small-business 
man. 


He has been a proponent in the effort 
to strengthen Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation procedures for allocation of de- 
fense contracts to surplus-labor areas. 
He has sought to assist small firms in 
competing for Government contracts, 
through the use of setasides in surplus- 
labor areas. He was one of the sponsors 
of Senate bill 1523, which established 
the Small Business Administration, and 








he has been effective in attempts to re- 
move the Government from competition 
with business in areas where competition 
is unnecessary and unjustified. Very re- 
cently he joined in an attempt to give 
the Senate Small Business Committee the 
status of a permanent standing commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
on June 2 printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It was kind of Wendell Barnes to ask me 
to participate in this meeting of SBA’s re- 
gional personnel. I have been a member 
of the present Small Business Committee of 
the Senate since it was created in 1950. That 
is one reason why I am giad to be here to 
talk shop with you. Another reason is that 
I represent a State and come from an entire 
area, New England, where the concentra- 
tion of the small-business population is 


heavier than anywhere else in the country._ 


We in New England realize how important 
a mission you have undertaken. 

A few days ago I happened to notice a car- 
toon in a widely circulated nmiagazine, The 
first picture showed a bearded castaway be- 
ing rescued froma desert island by the crew 
of a large ship. In the second {illustration 


There are times, I am sure, when all of 
us feel somewhat like the castaway, that 


reality are natural reactions. We live in the 
of tension and the so-called “good 
eld days” seem very remote indeed. 


The world leadership we have been called 
upon to exert in the cause of peace carries 
with it heavy responsibilities. Anyone 
sitting down to draw up an agenda for 
America would have no trouble in agreeing 
on the item that tops the list. Our No. 1 
duty is to keep ourselves strong. A stalwart 
America is our best, indeed, it is our only 
safeguard against those who are working, 
openly and secretly, to enslave the bodies 
and minds of free men and women, That 
is why, as we all know, every action of the 
present administration is designed to in- 
crease our national strength. 

The newspapers are full of speculation 
about the destructiveness of new and ter- 
rible secret weapons. My comfort, how- 
ever, is based on the awareness of a non- 
secret weapon, in fact, of a very public 
weapon indeed. To me the most important 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy is the 
American small-business establishment. 
The symbol and the very heart of our free 
enterprise system, the source of our strength, 
is small business—all four million plus of 
them. 

Is that the same as saying that your job 
is of vital importance? My personal belief 
is that no group of men in Government to- 
day has been entrusted with a greater re- 
sponsibility. Every time in behalf of a 
small independent company you make a 
phone-call, write a letter, arrange a confer- 
ence, and give advice, you are helping to 
strengthen our entire economy. 

It is true that our economy has never been 
more vigorous than it is today. Since 194¢ 
there have actually been, on a percentage 
basis, more new businesses born than new 
babies. The business population has in- 
creased by 35 percent contrasted with a 14 
percent increase in our human population. 
That means that there are now about 1 mil- 
lion more business concerns providing goods 
and services than there were 9 years ago. 

When it comes to helping small business, 
Congress has always shown a fine spirit of 
nonpartisanship. Nonetheless, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the direction which the 
present administration has given to these 
efforts. The existence of the Small Business 
Administration itself is eloquent evidence 
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that the Republican leadership ts offering a 
guaranty to America that small-business men 
will not be slighted. 

You men have your work cut out for you. 
From my own observations I know that you 
will receive enlightened and program direc- 
tion from your Washington headquarters. 
I say this because I know that Wendell 
Barnes and his staff associates have a very 
sensitive awareness of the basic problems of 
small-business men: But the daily opera- 
tional burden is on you. 

The thought that I want to leave with you 

is that every step of the way, be the going 
smooth or rough, you will have a Congress 
standing foursquare back of you. We shall 
see to it that you have the tools to do the 
ob. 
. Speaking from personal knowledge, I can 
tell you that a splendid understanding and 
relationship now exists here in Washington 
between the Small Business Administration 
and the Senate Small Business Committee. 
With this type of teamwork, I am sure that 
the future of American small business will 
be in safe hands. 

Thank you. 





Private and Public Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a well-written 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. It seems utterly inconceivable 
that Congress would seriously consider 
permitting a monopoly of atomic power. 
On this subject I am very pleased to 
note that the editorial refers with ap- 
proval to the views of a distinguished 
Californian, Mr. Samuel B. Morris, gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. 

The editorial follows: 

PRIVATE AND Pusiic Atom 

There is general agreement that the abili- 
ties of private enterprise should now be 
joined with those of Government to develop 
atomic energy for the production of electric 
power. That is, roughly, a chief stated pur- 
pose of the amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act about which debate is raging in 
the Senate. 

Government and business, working to- 
gether can be expected to make atomic 
power economically feasible much sooner 
than either could do it alone. Opponents 
of the administration’s bill do not object 
wo the general purpose of enlisting private 
enterprise. Their objection is to the manner 
in which the bill would do it. 

They believe the administration bill would 
fail to protect the public interest in atomic 
power and would therefore lead to private 
monopoly. 
this concern? 

The administration bill, for all practical 
purposes, prohibited any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government from producing and selling 
electric power generated from atomic 
Senator Pastors, of Rhode Island, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
was quite 





What basis, if any, is there for 
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other Federal agencies to generate atomic 
power on a commercial basis, was narrowly 
approved by the Senate, 45 to 41. A similar 
amendment offered in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hoirretp, of California, was re- 
soundingly defeated, 146 to 72. 

The prospects for Government participa- 
tion in the production and sale of atomic 
power are therefore precarious, to say the 
least. 

Is it desirable—or undesirable—for the 
Government to produce and sell some atomic 
power at the same time as private companies 
would be producing and selling most of it? 

The question is one of effective regulation. 
The Federal Power Commission would have 
responsibility for determining what was a 
fair price at which the private companies 
should be allowed to sell their atomic power. 
Yet FPC says in its analysis of the bill that 
“there is not and probably never will be a 
free market to provide a standard of what a 
fair price would be.” 

If there were no public production of 
atomic power, FPC would be in the position 
of trying to measure without any yardstick 
to measure with. Its regulation of prices 
would therefore be impaired or destroyed, at 
the expense of consumers throughout the 
Nation who depend upon it to protect them 
from exorbitant rates. The only way for 
FPC to learn what a fair price would be is 
for the Government to produce and sell some 
atomic power as Operation Yardstick. 

This would be reason enough by itself for 
the Government to produce and sell some 
atomic power. But there is still another 
reason which also would be enough by itself. 
That is the prevention of private monopoly. 

It is to end a Government monopoly in 
atomic energy that the present bill is being 
considered. Would it not be ironic indeed 
to establish a private monopoly in an act 
which abolished a Government monopoly? 

Private development of atomic power could 
easily and quickly become a monopoly. Few 
plants will be licensed, for few companies 
have enough money to build one large 
enough to produce low-cost power. 

Government operation of a portion of the 
total atomic power system is one way in 
which the private part of the operation can 
be kept under control and prevented from 
growing into a monopoly. It is not the only 
safeguard that is needed: Patent regula- 
tions are among the others, and as respect- 
able an authority as Samuel B. Morris, of Los 
Angeles, one of President Eisenhower’s 
choices for chairman of TVA, says the admin- 
istration bill would “not merely permit but 
would invite the creation of a patent monop- 
oly.” The exclusive private right to produce 
and sell atomic power, coupled with unin- 
formed and therefore ineffective regulation, 
would make monopoly so easy, however, that 
other measures against it could hardly 
prevail. 

What is wanted is neither the present 
Government operation, exclusive of private 
industry, nor the proposed private industry 
operation exclusive of Government. What 
is wanted is an arrangement in which each 
can contribute what it best can toward a 
joint effort. 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that all Members of the 83d Congress 
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should be proud, as am I, of our action 
in regard to the extension of the Federal 
social-security program. The House of 
Representatives passed the social-secy. 
rity bill almost unanimously. The Sen. 
ate Finance Committee has reported fay. 
orably upon the bill which will extenq 
social-security protection to several mij. 
lion additional persons not now entitleq 
to benefits under the program, and which 
will increase benefits to all persons now 
receiving old-age and survivors insur. 
ance. 

As I review the accomplishments of the 
83d Congress, I am particularly proud of 
our progress in this humane field. How. 
ever, I have sought in vain to find any 
action which this Congress has taken to 
increase benefit payments to those per. 
sons who receive Federal-State old-age 
assistance under title I of the Federal 
Security Act.. There are in the United 
States today, almost 2% million persons 
who receive old-age assistance benefits, 
The maximum amount of payment in 
which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate is a grant of $55 per month per 
individual. Under the present matching 
formula, the Federal Government con- 
tributes $35 per month and the State $20 
per month on a maximum payment of 
$55. 

Since 1946 every Congress has in- 
creased the Federal share of assistance 
payments by $5 per case, which has en- 
abled the States to pass on this $5 addi- 
tional monthly benefit to those persons 
who can qualify for old-age assistance, 
The 83d Congress, 2d session, has not 
taken recognition of the inadequacy of 
the present payments to the old-age as- 
sistance recipients, although we all rec- 
ognize the fact that living costs are soar- 
ing, and that any person attempting to 
live on $55 a month is hard pressed in- 
deed. In my own State of Missouri, 
133,732 received old-age assistance 
grants in the month of June. The ma- 
jority of these persons received the maxi- 
mum payment of $55 a month. In my 
own congressional district, the 11th Dis- 
trict of Missouri, there are 14,981 persons 
who receive old-age assistance under the 
State-Federal program. Unless some ac- 
tion is taken by the Congress in the clos- 
ing days of this session to revise the Fed- 
eral formula and provide additional 
money to the States, the 24 million per- 
sons in our country over 65 years of age 
now on old-age assistance will have 
nothing to look forward to in the next 
2 years as far as increased assistance 
checks are converned. ‘These fine old 
citizens of the United States have paid 
taxes, have reared and educated their 
children, and have made our Nation 
strong. . 

It is my earnest belief that the Con- 
gress should move at once to rectify this 
situation and to provide legislation and 
appropriations to substantially increase 
the old-age assistance checks for all of 
the 2% million persons who now receive 
monthly assistance grants, so that they 
will be better able to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life and will have 
@ brighter, happier old age as they g° 
down the sunset slope of life. 
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The following table shows information 
py counties in my congressional district: 


11th congressional district 


Number of | Number of 
old-age old-age 






Chariton ..--- 
Cole..------ 
(Cooper .------------<9-+-=- 
Dallas. ..-.------------- 
Hickory .----- 

Howard... 
Laclede. .- 
Miller 
Moniteau.--- 

Morgan. .---------------<= 
Pettis... ----------------<+ 
Randolpbh...----------<=«- 
faline....----------------- 








The Farmer’s Share Dwindles_ . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the August 4, 1954, 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
clearly points out arguments for the flex- 
ible parity program. I believe it reports 
the considered views of the great ma- 
jority of the people of the State of New 
Jersey : 

THe Farmer’s SHARE DWINDLES 


Most consumers would probably greet with 
an acquiescent nod the report by the staff 
of the House Agriculture Committee that 
household food buyers have not gained what 
the farmer has lost in failing farm receipts 
since 1951. It could afford litle surprise to 
read that farm prices have dropped 18.8 per- 
cent in the period while retail food costs 
have gone up 1 percent. Or to learn that 
the farmer who got 54 cents of the consum- 
er’s dollar in 1945 gets only 44 cents out of 
it today. Rising costs of processing and 
distributing the products of the farm are 
the traditional and at least partly persuasive 
answer. There can be no joy for either farm- 
er or consumer in the prospect that abund- 
ant farm and range output may bring a 
further distressing expansion of the gap. Up 
to this point in the story, the city consumer 
could hardly respond with anything but 
chagrined agreement. 

The House Agriculture Commitee, which 
received the report, went on, however, ‘to 
approve the retention of high, rigid supports 
on farm products.’ In releasing its staff re- 
port, the commitee evidently intended to 
suggest that retail food costs will not fall no 
matter what is done to farm price supports. 
In particular, it evidently viewed its price 
study as an argument against flexible price 
supports. 5 

The logic is deficient. One of the strategic 
factors in the decline of farm receipts has 
been loss of export markets. Farm products 
shipped abroad are not subject to the elab- 
orate processing, packaging, and advertising 
that goes into food and fiber destined for 
home consumption. High price supports 
have kept many farm products out of volume 








sale on world markets. Another strategic 
factor is oversupply of the raw products of 
the farm. While it is perfectly true that 
processing and marketing costs have been ris- 
ing independently of farm prices, it does not 
follow that those costs have alone been a 
drag on domestic consumption. The April 
cuts in dairy support prices were followed by 
marked retail price cuts and an increase 
in consumption. To adopt rigid, high sup- 
port prices across the board would simply 
preclude such beneficial cuts in the future. 
Surpluses would continue to pile up, expo7ts 
to fall off, and burdens on the taxpayer to 
accumulate beyond endurance. : 

Any progress that can be made in trim- 
ming the costs of distribution will be all 
to the good. But flexible price supports 
remain the one real hope for correction of 
the basic difficulty. 





Long Beach’s Pot of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, legal 
technicalities with respect to a grant by 
the State of California in 1911 to the city 
of Long Beach of certain tidelands, to- 
gether with subsequent grants, have re- 
sulted in litigation now that Congress has 
confirmed and established to titles of 
the States in and to the submerged lands 
on our coasts. Despite all reasonable 
interpretations to the contrary, certain 
elements in the State of California now 
seeks to deprive the city of Long Beach 
of the benefits of these grants. 

Much misinformation has circulated 
nationally with respect to this legal ac- 
tion and the factual background thereof. 
The misinformation recently was ex- 
posed, and true facts set forth, in a letter 
to the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor by Assemblyman Herbert Klock- 
siem, of Long Beach, Calif. 

Assembly Klocksiem is one of Cali- 
fornia’s most distinguished, able, and 
honored statesmen. His words deserve 
the consideration and respect of all who 
read this Recorp. They are as follows:. 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

I write regarding Harlan Trott’s June 29 
article entitled “Long Beach’s Pot of Gold,” 
to point out some misstatements of fact, 
which were obviously unintentional. 

Long Beach in 1911 was granted by the 
State of California all the submerged lands 
within the city’s limits extending 3 miles 
into the ocean. This grant was similar to 
those which the legislature has made to 
practically every coastal city in the State. 
The purpose of all these grants was to assure 
the quickest and soundest possible develop- 
ment of these lands for harbors, fisheries 
and navigation. The legislature recognized 





that local citizens have the greatest incen- ~ 


tive, knowledge and ability to develop these 
lands. As a result, California achieved its 
world renowned coastal facilities. 

In subsequent years, the purposes of the 
Long Beach grant were enlarged to include 
parkways, parks, highways, commerce and 
recreation. Even after oil was discovered in 
the granted lands, the legislature amended 
the grant without making any effort to re- 
gain title to the oil. The California Supreme 
Court has ruled (Long Beach v. Marshal) 
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that the city received all the right, title and 
interest the State had and that the city had 
the legal righ to develop and produce the 
oll resources existing in those lands. - 

By 1951 the city’s tideland oil revenues 
had become so large it was obvious that 
more than enough monies would be avail- 
able to carry out the purposes of the grant. 
The legislature, at the city’s request and 
without a dissenting vote, freed half the oil 
and gas revenues from the terms of the trust. 
The legislation was ruled constitutional by 
the legislative counsel and was signed by 
the Governor. The city amended its charter 
to permit the expenditure of these freed 
moneys on such upland projects as the voters 
approved. 

A taxpayer (Mallon) sued to enjoin such 
upland expenditures on the theory that they 
would be uriconstitutional. The Superior 
Court ruled against the taxpayer and for the 
city. The matter has been appealed to the 
California Supreme Court where it is now 
pending. 

This is where the Tulare County Farm 
Bureau appeared and filed a ‘petition, which 
the Supreme Court granted, to enter the case 
as an amicus curiae. The bureau contends 
that these freed moneys should revert to the 
State of California. 

We are confident the Supreme Court will 
uphold the city’s position because previous 
actions by the legislature in freeing portions 
of tidelands granted to other cities from the 
terms of their tideland trusts have been up- 
held by the court. For example, San Diego 
built its city hall on filled-in tidelands which, 
were declared by the legislature as no longer 
necessary for the purposes of that city’s tide- 
lands grant. 

In fact, if public opinion throughout the 
State were convinced that Long Beach has 
acted illegally and that the tidelands it has 
developed should revert to the State, chaos 
could engulf every coastal city which has re- 
ceived similar grants. x 

Mr. Trott reported merely a few of the 
false statements being circulated against 
Long Beach. He implied that our “$5,mil- 
lion airport, $16 million hospital and $2 mil- 
lion auditorium” have been built with tide- 
land funds. Instead, the airport was built 
entirely by funds other than tideland reve- 
nues. The city has not built a hospital. Its 
auditorium was built by a bond issue. 

Certainly Long Beach has achieved great 
revenues from its development of tideland 
oil and gas. But the mere size of those reve- 
nues has nothing whatsoever to do with 
whether or not the city is legally entitled to 
them. 

Hersert R. KLocksrem, 
Assemblyman, 44th District. 
Lone Beacu, CAuir. 





The Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp a very fine suggestion for the 
naming of the New Air Force Academy 
in Colorado. The suggestion was con- 
tained in a letter to me from Mrs. John 
E. Dinan of Cohoes, N. Y. She wrote: 

It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read in our local paper that no name has 
yet been decided upon for the new Air Force 
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Academy to be built in Colorado. I know 
that many suggestions will be received, but 
I am humbly submitting mine anyway. 

Remembering our own Billy Mitchell, who, 
against great pressure, advocated a powerful 
air force, independent of the other services, I 
feel that the Government has been given a 
wonderful opportunity to commemorate his 
memory. 

West Point and Annapolis have perfect 
sounding names. I do not suggest that the 
new Academy bear Billy Mitchell's name but, 
back in 1925, the year I was born, he wrote 
a book titled “Skyways.” In it he expressed 
all the hopes that he did not live to see ful- 
filled. 

I deeply feel that Skyways would be a most 
appropriate name for the Academy. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the suggestion 
by Mrs. Dinan has a great deal of merit. 
There is a bold sweep to the name she 
proposes, and it would be a most fitting 
way to honor the memory of a great pio- 
neer of the airways. I commend it to the 
consideratiom of our Government. 





The Betrayed Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, next 
Tuesday, August 3, I will be nominated 
without opposition as the Democratic 
candidate for election to Congress from 
the filth District of Missouri, for which 
I am honored and deeply grateful. The 
11th Congressional District is generally 
regarded as a close district, and it would 
naturally be my desire to return to the 
district as soon as possible to conduct my 
campaign. 

On the 2d day of next November the 
voters in our respective congressional 
districts will have their first opportuni- 
ty to express their opinion of the Repub- 
lican administration now in power and 
to also vote for or against their repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, although like every other 
Member in Congress, I am concerned 
with thoughts of my opponents now 
campaigning against me, it seems of far 
greater importance that every Member 
of Congress should remain here until the 
full discharge of our duties to the peo- 
ple we represent here in Congress. This 
is our solemn obligation and duty to the 
the people back home and is of vastly 
greater importance than the early return 
home to engage in a campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I am taking this time and 
opportunity of serving notice that I shall 
vote against any resolution for adjourn- 
ment until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider and vote on many im- 
portant bills now pending, bottled up, 
and undisposed of. I sincerely hope the 
Republican majority leadership will 
provide such opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly refer to my 
bill, H. R. 10058, to provide emergency 
assistance and relief in the drought- 
stricken areas of the United States, and 
— other purposes. This bill reads as 
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Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
vide emergency relief for the victims of the 
widespread drought presently existing in the 
United States, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $1 billion, to be 
used in the discretion and under the direc- 
tion of the President in— 

(1) establishing a program for the pur- 
chase of beef and cattle in drought-stricken 
areas for distribution to schools, hospitals, 
and the Armed Forces with adequate provi- 
sion to asure the farmers at least $10 per 
100 pounds for utility grade cattle; 

(2) purchasing grains and feeds from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for distribu- 
tion in drought-stricken areas; 

(3) establishing a program of 30-year 
loans to assist in drilling wells in areas where 
the water supply is exhausted; and 

(4) providing such other forms of assist- 
ance as he may deem appropriate to combat 
the effects of the drought. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are financially able 
to appropriate billions of dollars, as is 
now being done, for relief and assistance 
to the economy of foreign countries, then 
for the sake of America, why cannot we 
afford one of such billions as provided 
in my bill for our own taxpaying Ameri- 
can citizens who so sorely need and de- 
serve such assistance as never before, in 
the drought-stricken areas. 

Mr. Speaker, in the August 1954 pub- 
lication of the Missouri Farmer there is 
an article entitled “Will Congress Legis- 
late Nation Into a General Depression?” 
This article was written by Fred V. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. Mr. Heinkel is closely 
associated with and among the best in- 
formed on the problems and needs of 
the farmers. He has a national reputa- 
tion as a great leader of the farmers of 
America, and no person is more admired 
and highly respected for his integrity 
and ability than Fred V. Heinkel. This 
is what he says in the article published 
in the Missouri Farmer: 

Wr. Concress Lecistars Nation INTo A 
GENERAL DEPRESSION? 

(By Fred V. Heinkel, president, the Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

The bitterest ight seen in Washington for 
a long time is that which has been occurring 
lately over the farm bill which the 
House a few days ago. And well might it be 
a bitter fight, for involved along with the 
political skins of numerous Representatives 
and Senators is the future standard of living 
for millions of rural people. 

The big fight was begun at a time when 
met farm income was sharply declining. 
Farm prices had plunged downward 4 per- 
cent in June, dropping the parity ratio to 
88 percent. Net farm income has declined 13 


come for farmers will suffer another cut of 
about 5 percent on 1954 crops, while as a re- 
sult of cross-compliance, 1955 farm income 
is expected to drop as much as 15 percent 
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tion and make the bill acceptable to the Pres. 
ident. 1 

That this was accomplished was proven 
the statement of President Eisenhower in 
which he hailed the House vote as a great 
victory for the administration. The Vic. 
tory was also hailed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

When the bill came on the House floor, the 
Parm Bureau deluged Congressmen with let. 
ters and telegrams urging them to establish 
fiexible supports at from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. 

The administration, with the President 
himself taking part, really put the heat on 
Republican Members of the House to defeat 
the bill or at least modify it, as was done with 
the adoption of the Harrison amendment, 
As one writer in Washington stated it: 

“A little band of only 23 Republicans, leq 
by Representative Ciirrorp Hops, chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, stood fast 
against bone-crushing pressure exerted 
the administration and its lobbying allies, 
Many other GOP Congressmen who had voted 
for 90 percent of parity in every previous test 
deserted tn the July 2 rolicall. 

One thing that happened was that some 
Republican Members from dairy States like 
Wisconsin were unable to agree upon a strong 
dairy provision, which left them with noth. 
ing to fight for at the showdown. In confu- 
sion, they finally voted largely with the low- 
price crowd. ‘Most Midwest Republicans, in. 
cluding Coz, of St. Joseph; SxHokrr, of the 
7th District; and HILLELsoN, of the 4th Dis. 
trict of Missouri, deserted the cause of par- 
ity under strong party pressure. 

(Incidentally, the way party pressure is 
exerted is that if you don’t stand hitched 
the party won't help you get reelected.) 

The Democrats gave about the same back- 
a ane ae ee Od 

Secretary Benson’s campaign to turn city 
Congressmen against price supports was suc- 
cessful in many cases. Of 88 Democrats from 
city districts, 34 voted for the cut in sup- 
ports. Every one of the 98 Republican Con- 
gressmen from city districts, including 
Corts, of St. Louis, voted for the cut in sup- 
ports. Everyone of the Missouri Democrats, 
including the city members, voted against 
the Harrison amendment and for 90 percent 
of parity. 

If the Harrison amendment, which fixes 
supports at between 82% to 90 percent of 
parity, is sustained by the Senate, and the 
bill is signed by the President, farm income 
will be cut another $3 billion below the $13 
billion realized in 1952. Had the adminis- 
tration-Farm Bureau-chamber of commerce 
75 percent of parity provision been sustained 
farm income would have suffered a slash 
down to $7% billion. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
while deploring the fact that 75 percent of 
parity was displaced by a low of 8214 percent 
in the House, termed the bill a “heartening 
victory”; and President Ike called it a “‘sweep- 
ing victory.” Allen Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau, said, “The action of 
the House in voting to terminate the rigid 
90 percent of parity price supports * °° 
Was @ good one.” 

Thus, as your farm income continues to 
decline, aside from the ravages of drought 
and grasshoppers, you will know whom to 
blame. I am proud that your MFA has, 
fought every step of the way for higher farm 
income. Your officers would certainly have 
been derelict in their duty had they not done 
so. You will never see your Missouri Farmers 
Association advocating lower income for 
farmers, or suggesting that any gains made 
by farmers be given away. 

The farmers of America have been feeding 
and more cheaply 
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nger without receiving our just share of After extensive hearings, two sub- The intent of the bill is that agents 
the national income. Unless the American committees of the Ways and Means and attorneys shall have equal standing 
people are Willing that ‘and toll then awei Committee have recently recommended in tax practice before the Treasury De- 
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cogs when our biggest worry was huge sur- assist others in income tax matters for a 
pluses of good things to eat. fee. The present authority of the 
There will be another Congress next year. Treasury Department to regulate tax Nava! Reserve Officers Schools 
another farm bill cam be passed at that time practice rests upon an old statute which 
if Congress so Wills. a= Seep ea was enacted long before the income-tax EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
won next you Se as tke polls in ®mendment of 1913. While this amie. on 
ree! ity has not been questioned, it is not suf- 
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Reserve officers to occupy billets with the 
Navy had been utilized to the filllest ex- 
tent at the New Haven Naval Reserve 
Officers School. It is expected that the 
new schools will also be attended by 
Coast Guard Reserve officers elsewhere 
in the Nation, when the expanded pro- 
gram commences operation next Sep- 
tember, inasmuch as the Coast Guard, 
like the Navy, desire their Reserve officers 
to be ready, should their services be 
needed. The Coast Guard is operated 
under the Treasury Department during 
peacetime but becomes a part of the Navy 
during wartime. 

It is appropriate that both the afore- 
mentioned officers should take cog- 
nizance of our need for having a quali- 
fied Reserve, ready at very short notice, 
within the bounds that our national eco- 
nomic condition warrants. 

President Eisenhower’s New Look Re- 
serve force is beginning to take shape, 
and we in Connecticut, especially those 
in the New Haven area, are highly grati- 
fied that Admiral Hillenkoetter selected 
that location to test the Navy’s program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New Haven 
Register of July 7, 1954, relative to the 
Navy seminar held in New Haven to 
acquaint officials of the Naval Reserve 
officers schools to be established else- 
where in the Nation with the background 
and information on the New Haven test 
program: 

Navy SEMINAR 

The opening of a Navy seminar here next 
Monday to acquaint commanding officers 
with the operating system of the Naval Re- 
serve officers’ schools once again calls at- 
tention to the trail-blazing work that was 
done right here in this city. The New Haven 
Reserve Officers’ School, opened here last 
September, was a test program. It has 
proven its work and has proven worthwhile. 
From it now will come some 29 similar 
schools to train Reserve officers in the latest 
in scientific and technological developments 
without disrupting their normal civilian 
duties and employment. 

New Haven thus may feel honored in the 
part it may well have played in setting in 
motion President’s Eisenhower’s New Look 
Reserve program. The citizen-sailors of this 
area again have demonstrated their interest 
and their loyalty. They have played a part, 
and an important one, in pointing toward 
realization of a sound national defense with- 
in proper economic limits. 

From this limited beginning it is expected 
that these programs ultimately will be es- 
tablished in some 100 major cities around the 
Nation. And the Nation will be the stronger 
and safer because of this launching made 
right here in our own community because 
some men had vision and others had the 
perseverance to stick by the charts, 
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or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, without 
any. comment on my own part I should 
like to call attention to an editorial note 
which appeared in the August 1954 issue 
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tion proposal. He asked various questions 


of Harper’s magazine and an article 
which appeared in the Anchorage (Alas- 
ka) Daily Times of July 1954, headed 
“Secretary Writes Off GOP Election 
Hopes.” 
The note from Harper’s follows: 
Trp ror GAMBLERS 


If Mr. White’s article on the Senate races 
leaves you in some doubt about how to place 
your bets in November, you might do well to 
watch the outcome of the Alaska territorial 
elections in October. From the record, they 
seem to be the most reliable political barom- 
eter available. The old saw that “as Maine 
goes, so goes the Nation” is, of course, no- 
toriously inaccurate; but if you substitute 
“Alaska,” the proverb becomes a pretty safe 
guide. Ever since 1916, the Alaskan voting 
has accurately foreshadowed the results of 
the subsequent national elections—even in 
the off year congressional races—with the 
exception of only 3 out of the 19 contests. 
A batting average of 0.842. 


The Anchorage Times article said: 

Secretary McKay wrote off Alaska so far as 
a Republican victory is concerned in the fall 
elections, according to political leaders who 
met with him Saturday afternoon. 


Those who attended said the Secretary 
sidestepped the issue of why Wally Hickel 
has not been recognized as national com- 
mitteeman even though elected to that office 
by the people. 

He also termed as “silly” the action of 
Alaskans in opposing the partition plan that 
was proposed last May in connection with 
statehood. 

Twelve persons met the Secretary in KENI 
studios for the conference. Larry Smyth, 
publicity director, accompanied the Secre- 
tary. Absent were William C. Strand, Di- 
rector of the Division of Territories, and 
Governor Heintzleman. 

Some of those attending reported that the 
meeting got off to an awkward start. Invi- 
tations had been sent by the Governor but 
he was not there. 

They said Secretary McKay convened the 
meeting and asked for questions. Herald 
Stringer pointed out that those attending 
had not been advised as to the purpose of 
the meeting. The Secretary said it was cus- 
tomary for him to meet with political lead- 
ers on his trips. 

Cash Cole, of Fairbanks, cited the failure 
of the national party to recognize Hickel 
after the election in Alaska. The Secretary 
was reported to have said that Leonard Hall, 
chairman of the national party, takes care 
of that and perhaps it would be a good plan 
to get him to come to Alaska. 

Cole also suggested that he, as chairman 
of the central committee, should accompany 
the Secretary on his trip and introduce him 
to political leaders in the various cities. 
This led to a discussion of the McKinley 
Park convention and the committee elections 
there. 

Secretary McKay was said to have termed 
the McKinley meeting a caucus instead of a 
convention and commented that he could 
not recognize Cole without offending 40 other 
persons. 

Carl Rentschler told the Secretary that 
recognition of certain persons, or other party 
problems are not of concern to the average 
Alaskan. He asked how Republicans be 
elected in the general election next fall. 

Those who attended gave various word- 
ing to the Secretary’s comments, but there 
was agreement that he wrote off the party so 
far as the election is concerned. He indicat- 
ed his belief that few, if any, Republicans 
stand a chance of election. 

Rentschler termed statehood the most im- 
portant issue and Barbara Dimock, GOP 
delegate candidate, was reported to have 
taken issue with him. 

The Secretary told the group he was bom- 
barded with telegrams protesting the parti- 
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about the attitude of Alaskans and Several 
participants in the discussion said he com. 
mented that opposing partition is “the Bil. 
liest thing they could do.” 

The meeting terminated when Elmer Ras. 
muson said that the Interior Department's 
program is more important than Partisan 
politics. He asked how hydroelectric ie. 
velopment, highway construction, statehood, 
and other basic requirements could 
brought about. 

Those attending said that the questions 
went unanswered. Smyth noted that the 
Secretary had to leave to attend a public re. 
ception and the meeting adjourned. 

Those attending were: Olga Doheny, Car} 
Rentschler, Ralph Cottis, Herald Stringer 
Margaret Rutledge, Cash Cole, Wally Hickel 
Barbara Dimock, Sally Gorsuch, E. Wells Er. 
vin, Elmer Rasmuson, and Paul Robison, 





Rumors of Cuts in New England Railway 
Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Boston Globe 
of July 28, 1954, dealing with the m- 
mored cuts in railway postal service in 
the New England area. 


The article is of particular interest to 
me because of the statements concerning 
specific curtailment of service in the 
Fifth District of Connecticut. I have re- 
peatedly protested any curtailment of 
mail service and have been reassured by 
the Post Office Department that no such 
curtailment has been authorized. In 
spite of this stand by the Department, 
the rumors still persist, and I continue 
to receive many requests from my dis- 
trict that no change in the present serv- 
ice be made. Naturally, I agree with any 
movement that tends to bring economy 
in Government spending, but I sincere- 
ly believe that it would not be economy 
of any kind to sacrifice mail deliveries 
such as rumored. 


The article follows: 


Postorrice To Cur 25 Mat. Trains, Union 
REVEALS 


«Despite repeated denials from Washington 
of any curtailment in New England's postal 
transportation service, the discontinuance of 
service on 25 trains on the New Haven, Bos- 
ton & Maine and Boston & Albany Railroads 
has already been recommended by the Post- 
office Department. 

This was disclosed today by John J. Ken- 
nedy of the Back Bay, an official of the Na- 
tional Postal Transportation Association, an 
organization of postal employees affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

Kennedy is the association’s special repre- 
sentative on mail allocation. 

Last week Kennedy disclosed that the 
Post Office Department planned to curtail 
postal transportation in New England by 50 
percent. He described cutdown plan as the 
“most drastic proposal ever to hit the postal 
transportation service in New England.” 

The Office of Postmaster General Arthur 
W. Summerfield in the past few days has 
repeatedly denied any such planned curtail 
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Westions ment. He has conceded only that the De- 
d several rtment is conducting a survey designed to 
he com. Polish dual service in some spots in the 
“the sil. interest of cutting down the huge deficit 


under which the Department is operating. 
put Kennedy and other officials of the 


association are in possession of copies of let- 


Partisan ters from various district superintendents 
tric de. in the postal transportation service in New 
tatehood England to railroad officials advising them 
Ould be of the Department’s intention to discon- 


tinue mail cars on certain trains. 

(Postal Transportation was formerly Rail- 
way Mail Service.) 
LIST OF TRAINS 


Following is a list of trains on which Ken- 


1Uestions 
that the 
ublic re. 


eny, Car} 


Stringer nedy says discontinuance of RPO service 
y Hickei, has been recommended: 
Wells Er. New Haven Railroad: 


Trains Nos. 49, 54, and 554 operating be- 
tween Boston and Springfield and New York. 
Trains Nos. 180, 135, 131, and 136 operating 
between Boston and Waterbury, Conn. 

Trains Nos. 50 and 405 between Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Springfield and return. 
Trains 150 and 157 between Winsted and 
Bridgeport and Waterbury, Conn. 

Boston and Maine: 

Trains 305 and 308, between St. Albans, 
vt., and Boston (representing a 20 percent 
cut). 

Trains 717 and 732, between Newport, Vt., 
and Springfield (representing a 25 percent 
cut). 

Trains 217 and 236 (east division) between 


bison, 


Railway 


KS 


SON 
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4 Boston and Portsmouth. 
ker, uns Trains 19, 128, 14, between Boston and 
- Portland. 

$ in the Trains 2917 and 2914, to Intervale, N. H. 

€ an ar- Boston and Albany: Trains 36 and 6 to 

yn. Globe Albany. 

the ru- Kennedy said that if train No. 36 which 

Tvice in leaves at 3:30 p. m. is curtailed, then there 
will be no mail transportation to Albany 

erest to and the West by rail from 1:45 a. m. to 5 

: p.m. on any given day. 

icerning Kennedy said that a representative of the 

in the Post Office Department in Washington was 

have re- in Boston last July 12 and briefed the gen- 

ment of eral superintendent and district superin- 

sured by tendents throughout the first division (New 

no such England) regarding the planned curtailment. 

ed, I “The representative made it clear that the 

ed, in cut-down action was mandatory,” Kennedy 

urtment, stated. 

ontinue Kennedy pointed out that the curtailment 

my dis- of service on trains where the mail used to 

nt serve be worked, or processed, en route will result 

vith any in an accumulation of mails for long periods 

.conomy and, he said, business mails to and from 

ae Boston will be hit hard, especially since 

sincere business establishments have more than one 

conomy delivery a day. 

eliveries 

5, Union A Case of Hindsight 
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yen, Bose HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

Railroads OF NEW JERSEY 

pe Oe IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

: 2 — Wednesday, August 4, 1954 

the Na- ‘ 

ation, an Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 

affiliated interest of providing additional infor- 
mation about the highly controversial 

al repre coffee investigation, I am including, un- 
der consent, two editorials from the 

hat the Journal of Commerce dated August 2, 

) — 1954, and August 3, 1954. 

. as the The editorials follow: 

re postal [From the Journal of Commerce of August 

and.” 2, 1954] ~ 

| Arthur A Cast or HInpvsicutT 

= The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 


Mission on its long drawn-out coffee in- 


4 - 
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vestigation represents a curious mixture of 
fact and fiction. It can perhaps best be 
described as a brilliant case of hindsight and, 
despite its 1,100 typewritten pages, the re- 
port generated more heat than light as far 
as an understanding of the coffee situation 
is concerned. 

The story in a nutshell is that the Federal 
Trade Commission was suckered into a po- 
litical investigation. Small surprise then 
that it came up with a predominantly po- 
litical report. Most of the blame for the 
sharp increase in coffee prices since mid- 
1953 was laid at the doorstep of Brazil and 
of coffee speculators and, even more specifi- 
cally, of Brazilian coffee speculators. 

Domestic speculators do not have many 
votes and Brazilians, of course, have none. 
Even a Democratic Federal Trade Commis- 
sion could not have done better. And the 
irony of the whole setup is that, despite the 
fact that it was a Republican FTC Chairman 
who signed the report, the political benefits 
will accrue to the Democrats because most 
of the voters who can be swayed—by such 
things at all simply won’t believe that the 
Republicens can be so pure in condemning 
the coffee speculators. 

It probably was inevitable that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in carrying out its 
coffee investigation plunged deeply into the 
field of commodity price forecasting. 

Yet instead of recognizing the difficulties 
of commodity price aniwyses and forecasts, 
it came up with a set of specific answers, 
including (1) a rather specific forecast of 
the size of the 1954-55 coffee crop differing 
from the latest Brazilian estimate; (2) the 
conclusion that the 1953-54 increase in the 
price of coffee should “scarcely have ex- 
ceeded 20 to 25 percent”; and (3) the admo- 
nition that the trade should have known 
that the boom would not last because “any 
given percentage change in the price of cof- 
fee is accompanied by approximately one- 
half that percentage change in the quantity 
consumed.” 

These conclusions were backed up by as 
neat a stack of equations, formulas, charts, 
and cycles as you may want to see. But 
none of these devices was quite as helpful 
im arriving at the final FTC conclusion as 
the now available information that the 
1954-55 crop initially had been overesti- 
mated and the fact that since April there 
has been a sizable correction on coffee prices. 

These two factors obviously were the real 
clinchers. They enabled the FTC to point 
a finger at the big bad speculators. 

The only thing wrong with this attitude 
is that in mid-1953 and even late in 1953 
no one could be sure that the reports of 
the 1958 crop damage were nothing but 
another one in the series of what the FTC 
decries as typical Brazilian crop damage 
exaggerations. 

It would be an easy job to pick the FTC 
coffee report to pieces bit by bit. But 
nothing could be gained by such an atti- 
tude. The report is full of contradictions 
and, particularly as far as the functions of 
commodity futures exchanges are concerned, 
shows a complete lack of understanding. 

The “team of FTC attorneys, attorney- 
investigators, economists, statisticians, and 
accountants” that devoted its full time to 
the coffee investigation for 4 months may 
have gotten “indispensable assistance” from 
members of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, but the report forces us to the con- 
clusion that the FTC team did not under- 
stand what the CEA representatives were 
talking about to them. ‘ 

The best—and we believe, fairest—way to 
describe the FTC report is to say that its 
conclusions were based on false premises. 

One just cannot judge last year’s price 
movements on the basis of today’s knowl- 
edge. 

Behind the FTC reasoning lurks a rather 
curious concept of what constitutes the 
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functioning of supply and demand in a free 
and competitive market. 

Actually, the coffee markets from mid- 
1953 through now behaved exactly as one 
should have expected under such a market 
system. 

Of course, there was excessive inventory 
buying; only we would not call it “exces- 
sive,” but rather “precautionary.” ‘There is 
one striking difference between the FTC 
coffee “team” and members of the coffee 
trade. The coffee trade, in order to stay in 
business, had to make sure of obtaining thé 
necessary coffee stocks to supply its cus- 
tomers, The FTC coffee team had no such 
worries. 

Of course, there was speculation in the 
coffee markets after the July 1953 severe 
frost. And even the FTC report admits that 
the 1953 frost damage was “extremely se- 
vere” (p. 87 of the report). 

If price is to act as regulator in a free and 
competitive economy, it will at times over- 
shoot its mark either on the upside or on the 
downside. 

The FTC seems to feel that there is some- 
thing unethical about the fact that some 
people made money on the 1953-54 rise 
in coffee. But this is exactly what makes 
our market system tick. What happened 
cannot just be condemned as the reflection 
of “inside information” as done in the FTC 
report. 

There can be no functioning futures mar- 
kets without speculation. And speculation, 
by definition, includes the elements of pos- 
sible exaggeration and frequent margins of 
error. 

That much concerning the basic fallacies 
of the FTC coffee report. There are a num- 
ber of other aspects to the report which will 
be taken up by us separately. They have to 
do specifically with Brazil’s more recent 
policy of “protecting” her coffee growers 
against price declines and the FTC “con- 
clusions” with respect to the role played by 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
this past year. 





[From the Journal of Commerce of August 3, 
1954] 
FTC’s WuHiPrInc Borys—THE Corree INVES- 
TIGATION ReEPorT II 


The increase in coffee prices since mid- 
1953, according to the Federal Trade Com- 


“mission report on its 4 months’ investigation 


of the coffee market, was due to speculation 
rather than to competitive laws of supply 
and demand. 

That makes the speculators the bad boys 
in the picture. But the FTC investigating 
team went one step further and decided 
that the final responsibility for the excessive 
speculation in the coffee market rests with 
the Brazilian Government and with the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

These, in its opinion, are the two real vil- 
lains in the play. 

The Brazilian Government is being blamed 
for two things: The inadequacy of the 
Brazilian coffee crop estimates and, of ail 
things, its attempts to prop the price of 
coffee against declines. 

The argument that crop estimates could 
and should be improved is one that is ever 
prevent where and when such estimates are 
made—by official or private sources. 

The only valid argument in this respect 


.1s whether or not crop estimates are being 


a neneceneee - 


deliberately doctored up, not to say falsified, © 


Such claims are nothing unusual. They 
usually come from parties caught on the 
wrong side of the market. 

The FTC coffee report does not come right 
out and accuse anybody of deliberate lying, 
but it speaks of a perpetual (price-bullish) 
bias in the coffee-crop estimates and hints 
that a small group of Brazilian speculators 
usually are in possession of valuable inside 
information. 

That is a pretty rough accusation, particu- 
larly in the light of what all too often has 
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happened with official corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton crop estimates in this country. 

But be that as it may, the increase in 
United States Embassy staffs in eoffee-pro- 
ducing countries certainly is not the answer. 

One of the most intriguing FTC arguments 
is the statement that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment aided and abetted the rise in coffee 
prices because it raised coffee export mini- 
mum prices from 53 cents to 87 cents per 
pound, effective July 1 of this year. That 
was a good 2 months after coffee prices had 
passed their peak and the anguish of the 
FTC investigators was probably due to the 
fact that the Brazilian Government helped 
to make the FTC prediction of lower coffee 
prices ahead come out wrong. 

This Brazilian step, as well as the increase 
in the coffee-loan level that preceded it, was 
clearly designed for the purpose of protecting 
Brazilian coffee growers against sharp price 
declines following the 1953-54 price increase. 

If Brazil wants to run the risk of losing 
part of her export markets to other coffee- 
producing countries by putting artificial 
props under prices for Brazilian coffee, that 
is strictly her affair. We can point out the 
danger in such an undertaking because we 
have frittered away part of our own agricul- 
tural export markets by the very same device. 

But it sounds slightly hypocritical for an 
agency of the United States Government to 
wax indignant over such practices in another 
country. The best way to put it is that the 
Brazilians have been apt pupils of ours and 
may have to pay the same price for their 
mistakes that we did if they persist in such a 

ylicy. 
naa far as the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange is concerned, the FTC report is 
trying hard to whip up the same old resent- 
ment that has been kindled by previous coffee 
investigations, particularly the so-called Gil- 
lette Senate investigation some 4 years ago. 

The report shows very little appreciation 
of the difficulties in regulating trading in any 
commodity that is strictly an import com- 
modity and consequently is largely outside 
the exchange’s jurisdiction. 

In order to fortify its case against the 
coffee futures market, the FTC, in addition 
to warming up the old turkey that a futures 
contract, because of its limited delivery fea- 
ture, may fall into the category of monopo- 
listic trade practices or even restraint of 
trade, came up with a new “general theory 
of futures trading that differs from more 
conventional treatment.” That is really dig- 
ging deep. 

The FTC report states that in appraising 
the coffee futures market it followed the 
ideas developed in a study of futures trading 
by the twentieth century fund. As this 
study has not yet been published, we cannot 
judge the FTC claim. But it may well be 
that the Washington research organization 
later on will have something to say about 
this. 

The FTC researchers apparently had diffi- 
culties in understanding the functioning of 
futures markets and particularly the rela- 
tionship between hedging and speculation. 

The FTC no doubt was correct in the state- 
ment that the coffee futures market is a 
rather thin market and hence, at times, sub- 
ject to sharp price fluctuations. What the 
FTC does not understand, however, is the 
fact that you cannot jegislate a broader mar- 
ket. Its attempt to prove that a change 
in the futures contract could do the trick is 
weak, particularly in view of the fate of the 
so-called universal coffee contract that was 
adopted In 1950 at the insistence of the 
Gillette investigating committee—and did 
not get anywhere. 

The FTC report tries to crucify the ex- 
change because of a number of technical vio- 
lations of trading rules it discovered, and 
comes up with the pat answer that the only 
solution is to put the exchange under Gov- 
ernment supervision. 
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ticians believe you can fool most of the 
people most of -the time they get a littis 
nervous when elections loom. 

The rich got income-tax relief in one pro. 
vision of the tax bill which allows a speciq) 
exemption on income received from stocy 


This has always been the aim of the New 
Deal crowd, despite the fact that erratic and 
excessive price movements are nothing un- 
usual in futures markets under Government 
control as well. -It is a fallacy that Govern- 
ment control is a panacea. The surprising 
part is that a top agency of a Republican 
administration has been suckered into the 
same ideas. 

Regardless of the gravity of these technical 
violations of trading rules, it is utter non- 
sense to give the impression that these so- 
called irregularities were responsible for even 
part of the 1953-54 rise in coffee prices. 

Actually, we are inclined to take a much 
more serious view of one factor brought out 
in the official answer of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange to the FTC charges. 

In this release it is stated verbatim: “It 
is significant that, while the exchange gave 
the FTC the fullest cooperation, the agency 
raised no questions about the so-called irreg- 
ularities, but issued them without giving us 
an opportunity to explain or answer them.” 

The FTC had better come up with a satis- 
factory explanation for this attitude unless 
it likes operating under the stigma of still 
being a New Deal island in Washington. 





Tax Relief for a Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound interpretive editorial 
on the tax bill entitied “Tax Relief for a 
Few,” appearing in the August 2, 1954, 
issue of the Boston Post of Boston, Mass.; 

Tax ReELrer ror A Few - 


The tax bill which Congress passed last 
‘week runs to nearly 1,000 printed pages. This 
makes it somewhat longer than Gone With 
the Wind, if somewhat less entertaining. 

Now that both branches of Congress have 
had a hand in chopping, altering, and 
amending the bill, it will take a team of 


in a few holes of golf. 

In the course of congressional debates and 
conferences, the bill was revised in almost all 
its provisions. The Congressmen changed 
everything but the main plot, which is, of 
course, political. 

The Republicans, who wrote the original 
version, are anxious to keep their seats in the 
coming midterm elections. And President 
Eisenhower, who finds this Republican Con- 
gress difficult enough to deal with, is afraid 
that if some of his boys are replaced by 
wicked Democrats, things will be 
for the next 2 years. 

On their side of the congressional aisles, 
the Republicans were voting to 
they can present to the voters next fall as 
great tax benefits. On the other 
hungry Democrats were looking for a chance 
to bring home a few benefits for their side, 
to be orated to the “peepul” in October. 

The tax bill which the two parties finally 
completed is aimed to 
(1) The rich, and (2) the rest of 
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dividends. It is estimated that 7 million 
people of the country—about 4 percent of 
the total population—own some stock, 
These will save $200 million this year. 

The rest of us get relief only in special 
ways. For instance, those who have heay 
medical expenses can write these into their 
income-tax reckoning if the amount spent is 
3 percent of the taxpayers’ income. Untij 
the new bill was passed, such expenses haq 
to amount to 5 percent of the income beforg 
they could be deducted. 

There are other benefits, some to business 
some to individuals. An@ there is no ques. 
tion that many of them are good, giving 
relief to hampered businessmen or to spe. 
cial groups within the public who were up. 
fairly burdened. The wise changes will, of 
course, benefit the national economy. 

On the other hand, Congress lacked either 
the courage or the wisdom to make broaq 
revisions which would have benefited all the 
taxpayers. An increase, for instance, in the 
amount of personal exemption for everyone 
would have helped those elite dividend pay. 
ers—and at the same time millions of others 
not fortunate enough to own securities. Fur. 
thermore, it would have increased national 
purchasing power and thus stimulated all 
business. " 

Of course, Congress couldn't do anything 
like that. In the first place, it’s too simple, 
and Congressmen don’t like simple plans 
when they can have a nice complex one in. 
stead. 

In the second place, the Democrats pro. 
posed just such a bold proposal to benefit 
the most people. 

You can’t expect a Republican Congress 
to accept a Democratic idea merely because 
it would be to the people’s advantage. What 
sort of politics would that be? 





No Gamble—Everybody Wins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
Monday, August 2, 1954, entitled “No 
Gamble—Everybody Wins.” This edi- 
torial gives an appraisal of Congressman 
Paut A. FrNo’s bill for a national lottery. 
It makes very interesting reading and 
I urge every Member of the House to 
read this editorial comment: 

No GAMBLE—EVERYEODY WINS 

The News for years has been in favor of 4 
national lottery, as an institution which 
would combine a lot of fun for a lot of peo- 


Ple with a painless, voluntary form of tai- 
ation which ought to raise big revenue. 
It’s a pleasure to note that we have some 





(August) issue of the American magazine, 

Povo has a detailed and we 
think extremely appetizing article explain- 
ing why he has introduced a national lottery 
bill in the House of Representatives. 
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No gamble—everybody wins” is the line 
in which Mr. Fino sums up his whole lot- 
philosophy. He feels that, even if you 
one pro. gon't win @ prize, you do buy a@ beautiful 
& special gream of wealth and happiness with each 


Om stock jttery ticket, and the dream lasts until the 
7 million grawing. 

ercent of Before introducing the bill, Frvo conducted 
1@ stock, etensive researches into all angles and as- 


ear, ts of the lottery question. “I learned,” 


IN special he said, “some astonishing things”—which 
ave heay we'd call an understatement. 

Into their one of these things was that, as nearly as 
t spent ig can be estimated, gambling in the United 


le. Until 
enses had 
me before 


states is & $30-billion-a-year industry—30 
pillions, we said. This includes all forms 
of gambling, legal and illegal. 

It is also estimated that 57 percent of all 


business, the grownups in the United States gamble 
no ques. regularly On & multitude of things—horse 
d, giving races, numbers, sports events, clubs and 
r to spe. church raffles, office pools, slot machines, 
were un. etc. etc. You can’t stop em. The fact that 
8 will so many of our laws attempt to stop ’em is 
ny. what keeps the gambling industry crawling 
ed either with racketeers and highbinders, and paying 


few taxes. 


- the THIRTY BILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF GAMBLING 
‘overnen Few, that is, as compared with what a 
lend alk $30 billion industry ought to pay. Even 
of om so, the 24 States that permit parimutuel 
ies. Fur. betting at race tracks gather a total of $100 


million a year from this source. 

Fino points out that. United States tax- 
payers now put out about ¢4,500,000,000 a 
year to care for disabled vetvrans, old age 
pensioners, blind people, and others in need 
of public support. The lottery he proposes 
would turn much of its earnings over to the 
Government agencies caring for these peo- 
ple—and “I am confident * * * would not 
only make these services less of a burden 
on the budget, but would also provide addi- 
Congress tional billions for general tax relief.” 

’ because * * 7 * * 

e. What The most shocking single thing he dis- 
covered in his researches, says Fino is that 
Americans spend somewhere between 4 and 
6 billion a year on foreign lotteries. It’s 
illegal, of course; but again, try and stop 
it. 


national 
lated all 


anything 
© simple, 
ole plang 
kK one in. 


rats pro. 
0 benefit 


For our Gough, Frno discovered at least 
one thing more shocking than that. It was 
that an estimated 50 percent of all foreign 
lottery tickets sold in the United States are 
counterfeits, fakes, complete phonies. Home- 
grown crooks get all this money. 

PAINLESS TAXATION 


The United States dollar spent for genuine 
foreign lottery tickets go, in part, to lighten 
the tax loads of people in Ireland, Australia, 


ins 
cS 
N 


TIVES 
4 


Speake Spain, France, and numerous other countries. 
narks, I Suppose we should set up a national lot- 
ONGRES« tery. How big could we reasonably expect 
ich ap it to be? Based on the experiences of na- 


tions running such lotteries, the amounts 
our own people spend in gambling, and the 
United States’ population of 162 million, 
Frno’s estimate is that a United States 
lottery would turn over at least $10 billion 
& year. 

Average this sum out among our 41 mil- 
lion Federal income taxpayers, and you get 
a tax reduction of $250 per year per per- 
son—plus a barrel of painlessly raised rev- 
enue for veterans, pensioners, et al. 

Fino’s bill calls for creation of a commis- 
sion of respected Americans, to be appointed 
by the President with the Senate’s advice and 
consent. This group would draw up rules, 
regulations, and safeguards for a national 
lottery, including provisions for periodic 
drawings and sale of-tickets-—the latter pref- 


lews on 
ed “No 
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; 
vor of 8 
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auL A. erably through the post“offices. Citizens of 
current each State would decide by referendum 
agazine, whether or not they wanted the tickets sold 
and we within their borders. i 


Presumably there is no chance of this 
bill's passing at the current session of Con- 
gress, now winding up. But we hope Fino 


xplain- 
lottery 
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will keep it alive, and keep hammering for 
it. Some day, we also hope, Americans will 
get hep to themselves, set up a national lot- 
tery, and enjoy this form of painless tax- 
ation forever after. 





Thoughts on the Warsaw Uprising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, war is not 
and never can be one of mankind’s most 
elevated and enlightened occupations. 
For war is a wicked thing which, arous- 
ing man’s most destructive and com- 
bative passions, bequeaths to the days 
thereafter the unpleasant human dis- 
tress of pain, sorrow, and misery. 

War always calls forth splendid quali- 
ties of courage, self-sacrifice, endurance, 
and heroism. These, in some measure, 
help to compensate for its destruction 
and misery. ‘ 

In World War II there were many mo- 
ments of splendor and heroism; there 
were also many moments of misery and 
pain. But surely there were few in- 
stances in this great universal conflict 
when both pain and heroism reached 
such heights as in the Warsaw uprising 
of August 1944. 

Under the leadership of a great Polish 
patriot, General Bor-Komorowski, the 
Polish secret army rose in rebellion 
against the Nazi forces located in Po- 
land. With a display of heroism that has 
long excited the admiration of the free 
world, the Poles fought relentlessly for 
63 days until at last, their ammunition 
and supplies dwindling and their forces 
reduced by 300,000 casualties, they were 
compelled to surrender. 

Polish courage, self-sacrifice, endur- 


. ance, and heroism were not wanting in 


this terrible incident. Nor was Soviet 
treachery wanting; for if ever there was 
an instance during the last war that 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt 
Russian treachery it was their failure to 
support the Polish insurgents of Warsaw 
in August 1944. The revolt of the secret 
army was timed with the arrival of So- 
viet forces at the gates of Warsaw. Gen- 
eral Bor gave the signal to attack, but 


the Soviet Russians, in a manner remi- - 


niscent of prior and subsequent treach- 
ery, lay back upon their silenced guns, 
refusing to join in the Polish effort un- 
til the German Army, reinforced, had 
destroyed the secret army, and along 
with it had weakened the force of Polish 
resistance and Poland’s great hope for 
freedom and democracy. What is more, 
the Soviets refused permission to the Al- 
lies to fly in supplies to beseiged Warsaw. 
Thus, isolated and battle-weary, Generai 
Bor and his gallant troops were com- 
pelled to accept defeat. 

That the Warsaw uprising brought 
added misery to Poland goes without 
saying. The loss of 300,000 men is a 
formidable loss to any nation and who is 
there that can measure the pain and 
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grief visited upon the friends, relatives, 
and associates of these martyrs for free- 
dom’s sake. More than that, the great 
tragedy of this defeat lies in the fact that 
Poland had now no longer a force with 
sufficient strength to keep her from fall- 
ing within the Soviet orbit. 

However distressing the suppression of 
the ill-fated Warsaw uprising may have 
been, however much sorrow its failure 
had wrought in Poland, and however 
grave have been its consequences, no 
one—not even the Communists—can de- 
tract from the splendid example of her- 
oism, courage, and endurance that was 
demonstrated to the world on this his- 
toric occasion by General Bor and his 
secret army. The glory that was theirs 
was the glory of Poland; and for al] the 
world may this heroic effort remain for- 
ever more a lasting monument to a peo- 
ple who Ioved freedom so much that they 
died for it. 





Reply to Arnold Toynbee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a reply to the article by 
the historian, Arnold Toynbee, entitled 
“The Revolution We Are _ Living 
Through.” This article was published 
about a week ago and the reply thereto 
has been prepared by my friend Mr. 
Carl Neprud, of Coon Valley, Wis. I 
commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 


COMMENTS ON ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S ARTICLE, THE 
REVOLUTION We Are Living THROUGH, 
Founp tn NEW YorK Times, ISSUE oF 
JULY 25 
In his article the Revolution We are Liv- 

ing Through in the July 25 issue of the New 

York Times magazine the British professor, 

Arnold J. Toynbee, asks “when is a ‘native’ 

not a native” and answers his own question 

by saying “when he is a Communist.” 

In amplification, Professor Toynbee adds: 
“The Chinese, the North Koreans, the Viet- 
minh were ‘natives’ yesterday but as Com- 
munists they are human beings again to- 
day.” 

The learned professor says that by defini- 
tion a “native” is a “human being to whom 
Western members of Parliament and Sena- 
tors do not have to pay attention” but, on 
the other hand, “a Communist is a human 
being who makes Senators and members of 
Parliament sit up.and take notice,” adding 
that “such notice is, of course, unfriendly 
and uncomplimentary but, being human, 
we will, all of us, choose to be excommuni- 
cated as satanic human beings if the only 





_alternative is to be branded as livestock or 


to be seen as trees walking.” 

Were the above remarks to have been 
written by some Red propagandist wanting 
to deceive the American people and there- 
by to win friends for communism, it would 
all be understandable but, instead, they 
come from the pen of an internationally 
known professor of history. One does not 
have to be much of an historian to have 
some knowledge of Red practices, both past 
and present, such as sending cattle trains 
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full of innocent, decent people into slavery 
or something worse; or purging people high 
and low with or without any pretext or 
semblance of reason or justice; or subjecting 
American and other United Nation prison- 
ers-of-war to ghastly torture or horrible 
forms of death. 

This is indeed an age of revolution and it 
apparently affects even connotation of words 
as, in this case, the meaning of the word 
“native.” The undersigned, who is a “na- 
tive” of the United States, is not insulted by 
being called a native. Nor, in his opinion, 
is a Chinese, or a Czech, or anyone else in- 
sulted by being called a “native” of the 
country which was his homeland before it 
came under control of Communist aggressors. 

In understanding Professor Toynbee one 
must remember that he is a Britisher and 
that by British usage the word “native” may 
carry with it some low connotation but surely 
that is only in the minds of Britishers and 
no similar meaning abtains in the minds of 
other people—not even in the minds of 
Americans who to this day may still be 
looked upon by certain classes of Britishers 
as being some type of former British colo- 
nials. It is noted that same gratuitous re- 
marks are offered to us all by Professor Toyn- 
bee who declares that we are slow in recog- 
nizing the existence of a Communist China. 

The British like to think of themselves 
as realistic. On the score of freedom, how- 
ever, it is America that is realistic for Amer- 
ica does not lose track of the hundreds of 
millions of innocent people who are now 
slaves of Communist dictators. Reversing 
the picture by telling those people that they 
would be livestock if they were back in their 
own native countries can surely serve but 
to destroy their last vestige of hope of ever 
getting out of the servitude which is now 
their lot. Professor Toynbee wants America 
to join in sealing the doom of the hundreds 
of millions who have been enslaved by recog- 
nizing Peiping and thereby condoning the 
outrageous treatment the Chinese Commu- 
nists gunmen have accorded not only the 
Chinese people but American citizens and 
others who have become their victims. 

As a historian with the task of keeping 
abreast of events, Professor Toynbee should 
know that one of the cornerstones of Amer- 
ican policy, as asserted with respect to Korea, 
Indochina, and other areas subjected to Com- 
munist aggression, is that of peoples’ self- 
determination by fair elections. 

Cart NEPRUD. 
Coon VALLEY, WIs., July 26, 1954. 





Is Dulles Inviting Red Conquest of Quemoy 
and Other Nationalist Islands? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, press re- 
ports today indicate that Secretary 
Dulles yesterday set forth American 
— toward Nationalist China as 
ollows: 





Pescadores even though there is no f 
treaty. Thought has been given 
treaty and to a northeast Asian security bloe 
to include Formosa, Japan, and Korea, but 
no decision has been reached. 
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Former Secretary Dean Acheson was 
severely criticized for omitting South 
Korea when listing areas of the Pacific, 
the defense of which he considered to be 
of primary interest to the United States, 
as contrasted with areas dependent for 
defense upon the United Nations. Mr. 
Acheson was accused of inviding Red ag- 
gression against South Korea. 

Secretary Dulles has now seen fit to 
emphasize that the United States is not 
committed to defend Quemoy and the 
other Nationalist-held islands, which 
stretch out in a long chain close to the 
Chinese mainland. Loss of these islands 
would make the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores much more difficult. It 
was on these islands, not Formosa, that 
the Formosa-bound Red tide was 
stopped. 

Whether or not we would consider it 
feasible to help prevent these valuable 
outposts from falling into Communist 
hands, there appears to be no sound rea- 
son for the Secretary to practically in- 
vite the Communists to try to seize them. 





Conmar Plant in Mississippi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pride that I 
point to Greenwood, Miss., my own home 
town and the home of many of my con- 
stituents, as a prototype of the remark- 
able industrialization that today is tak- 
ing place in the South. 

Historically an agricultural commu- 
nity, 6 months from now Greenwood will 
also be an important center of the rap- 
idly growing southern apparel industry. 

This great development in the eco- 
nomic nature of Greenwood will be the 
result of an all-out effort by the up-to- 
date civic leaders and citizenry of the 
community and of the foresight of one of 
the Nation’s leading manufacturers of 
slide fasteners. 


It is my pleasure to report that ground 
has been broken in Greenwood for the 
largest zipper manufacturing facility be- 
low Mason and Dixon's line by Conmar 
Products Corp., of Newark, N. J. 

An ultramodern $750,000 building will 
house $500,000 worth of Conmar-de- 
signed and built production equipment, 
will eventually employ about 300 Green- 
wood people, and will bring an annual 
payroll of about $1 million to the area. 
This major industrial enterprise will 
produce 50 million zippers annually for 
the fast growing southern work clothes, 
textile, and women’s wear industry. 

We of Greenwood have great confi- 
dence that this is only the beginning of 
an era of prosperity for our community, 
because the company we have chosen— 
and which has chosen us—has an out- 
standing record of achievement and is 
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headed by an outstanding American of 
unusual abilities and accomplishments 

The founder and president of Conmar 
Products Corp. is Alexander Konoff, g 
man who in the best American tradition 
came to this country a penniless immj-. 
grant boy with no formal education, ang 
who today holds a doctorate in mechan. 
ical engineering and has built two 
multimillion-dollar manufacturing com. 
panies. 

Mr. Konoff founded Conmar 21 years 
ago in 1933, in the midst of the depres. 
sion, and in 5 years had established his 
company as second ranking in the slide 
fastener industry. Conmar’s Green. 
wood plant, which will be completed 
next spring, will be its third factory, 
Conmar’s new nonjamming slider, called 
Conmatic, which is so engineered that it 
will not snag or become stuck, is making 
zipper history. 

Both my constituents and the manage- 
ment of Conmar have great plans for 
Greenwood’s first factory. It is an ultra- 
modern plant, which was designed to 
facilitate expansion as the fortunes of 
Conmar and Greenwood continue to 
grow hand-in-hand. Conmar’s south- 
ern branch will provide the quickest pos- 
sible service to the expanding southern 
apparel industry. 

Mr. Konoff is a man of great sincerity. 
Before he would consider bringing his 
company’s new plant to Greenwood, he 
invited leaders of the community 1,305 
miles to Conmar’s Newark, N. J., head- 
quarters because he felt it only fair that 
they should see what kind of company 
they were inviting to their community. 

He is a compassionate man who has 
never forgotten his early days of hunger 
and poverty and whose deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his fellow 
men has resulted-in the design of many 
features for the comfort of his Green- 
wood employees in the new building. 

I would like to read into the Recorp 
the address Mr. Konoff made to Gov. 
Hugh White, of Mississippi, Mayor Allen 
Saffold, and the citizens of Greenwood 
during the recent ceremonies connected 
with the ground breaking, because they 
symbolize the whole philosophy of this 
great, philanthropic, humanitarian 
American. His remarks follow: 

I would like to take a moment to express 
my appreciation for the welcome you have 
given my associates—and myself. 

When our customers moved to the South, 
we knew that we would soon follow them. 
Our search for a suitable location took us 
to many towns and cities but—from the 
time I first saw Greenwood I knew that 
Conmar belonged here. The friendly spirit 
of your community as reflected by your 
mayor—the members of the chamber of 
commerce—and all your citizens—appealed 
to me. You made us feel at home from the 
start and today’s ceremonies are only & 
symbol. We have long since become a part 
of Greenwood, a town in which we want to 
live—and work—and build. 

i am sure that Conmar will flourish in 
your southern soil as it has elsewhere. I 
am equally sure that Greenwood will con- 
tinue to grow with, us and that our associa- 
tion will be a long, happy, and prosperous 


one. 

This is not the first time that I have par- 
ticipated in the creation of a new and suc- 
cessful enterprise. About 40 years ago I 
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moving eyes for dolls. Today our associate 
company, the Margon Corp., is the largest 


Onoff, a of its kind in the world, employing nearly 
radition 1,000 people in Bayonne, N. J. 

S immi- About 20 years ago I established Conmar 
lon, and products Corp. I recognized the need for 
nechan- developing the zipper which, at that time, 













was regarded as @ mere novelty. 

Today the zipper is a staple necessity. 
Billions of slide fasteners are used annually 
for clothing, leather goods, and a wide vari- 


1 years ety of other civilian and military articles. 
depres. New uses for the zipper and improvements 
hed his in the mechanism are constantly being intro- 
he slide duced. As a result, the demand for zippers 
Green. increases year after year. The technical 
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know-how of our company is contributing 
to the continuing growth of the industry. 
Our insistence on precision workmanship 
has made the name “Conmar” synonymous 
with the highest quality standards. These 
are some of the reasons why we are one of 
the leading producers in the country today. 
Mayor Saffold and some members of the 
chamber of commerce have visited us in 
Newark and have seen—firsthand—our mod- 
ern plant and its technically advanced equip- 
ment, which we designed and built. You will 
be pleased to know that our new plant here 
will be even more modern and will be 
equipped with our latest machinery. 

My recent participation in the industriali- 
gation of the State of Israel is another 
example of my interest in new undertakings. 
I had the privilege of helping to organize 


cerity. two new companies, a textile concern and 
ng his a plastics firm, Both organizations are al- 
od, he ready thriving and giving employment to 
1,305 many Israeli citizens. In the same manner, 
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trialization of Greenwood. 








npany Many people ask me why I continue to 
lity, open new enterprises and why I don’t take 
o has life easy instead. All my life I have worked 
7 hard and I pray that I will have the strength 
nger and the courage to conitinue to do so. I can 
of re- find no better explanation of my feeling and 
fellow no better answer to the questions of my 
many friends—than ‘the words of the great Eng- 
reen« lish philosopher, John Ruskin, who }aid: 
ig. “When we build—let us think that we build 
ECORD forever. Let it not be for present use alone. 
Gov Let it be such work as our descendants will 
Allen thank us for, and let us think, as we lay 
stone on stone, that a time is to come when 
wood those stones will be held sacred because our 
ected hands have touched them, and that men 
they will say, as they look upon the labor and the 
this wrought substances of them: See, this our 
arian fathers did for us.” 

This is why it is a thrill for me to be 
eines here today and why I look forward with 
hoes confidence to the growth of Conmar in 

Greenwood. 

outh, Thank you. 
hem. Z 
ik us 
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that Fantastic Story 
spirit 
ye EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
aled or 
7 HON. EDWARD J. HART 
part OF NEW JERSEY 
it to IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
in Wednesday, August 4, 1954 
a, Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
ies herewith an editorial which appeared 
a Sometime ago in the Jersey Journal, a 

Pets oe in the State of New 

yar ersey, make no comment upon its 
€ content, It speaks for itself: 
> 






ee Fanrastic STorr 
revelation former Gov. Harold 
Hofman, tm & pesthamousty Opened leven, 


I trust we shall be pioneers in the indus-. 


sad story as well as a last effort at atonement. 

Tt is fantastic to think now that all 
through his era of political prominence, a 
Period of more than a quarter of a century, 
that Harold Hoffman was guilty of taking 
money from a bank. Certainly, no one 
would ever have suspected that this most 
genial of story tellers and most enchanting 
of toastmasters was living all these years 
under such a cloud. 

It is a tragic story because it started so 
early in his career and continued so inexor- 
ably until his death and after. It started 
when he went into debt in his first campaign 
for Congress in 1926. What seemed then to 
be only a new height for the World War I 
hero who had been mayor of South Amboy 
really was the opening chapter of the 
tragedy. It continued through his period as 
motor vehicles commissioner, through his 
governorship, and through his many years 
as director of the State unemployment com- 
pensation commission. Posthumously his 
letter tells of his frustration when he turned 
to another State official for help and says 
that that person led him to take another 
$150,000 in a plan to gamble the way back to 
solvency. 

It is a sad story because Harold Hoffman 
was one of the most likable personalities 
ever in politics anywhere. He was a fun- 
lover. His shenanigans at the circus saints 
and sinners were known everywhere that pol- 
iticians gathered and where people appreci- 
ated a good laugh. It is sad because a man 
who was on the surface a most happy man 
will now be remembered largely because of an 
embezzlement rather than his laughter. 

The letter, however, does make some 
atonement for the past. Certainly it is-a 
swift justification of Governor Meyner’s po- 
sitidn with regard to the UCC. The Gov- 
ernor was sharply criticized after the former 
Governor's death. The faithful Hoffmanites 
around the State were quick to feel that the 
suspension of Hoffman from the UCC had 
contributed to his death through strain and 
worry. Now the letter shows what really 
was the strain and really caused the worry. 

There are few political stories more fan- 
tastic or sadder in their endings. 





Who’s Selling Us Down the Colorado? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., August 
1, 1954: 

Wuo’s SELLING Us Down THE COLORADO? 

The Republican Party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives stands indicted in the eyes of 
the upper Colorado River Basin States for 
selling out our economic interests in behalf 
of California and such coconspirators as the 
Californians could enlist to torpedo our water 
storage and diversion projects. 

The rejection by the House of the Arkan- 
sas-FPryingpan project was a scurrilous com- 
promise. The responsibility rests with the 
Republican membership and the leadership 
of that body. 

It is vaporous nonsense for Representative 
Encar CHEONWETH, Republican, of the Third 
Congressional District of Colorado, to bleat 





. 


credit for that much. But the failure was 
the failure of his party. And some share of 
the blame must rest with the Eisenhower 
administration, although the Department of 
the Interior urged acceptance of the project 
and asked for authorization of the upper 
Colorado storage program—which is also a 
dead pigeon. The leadership of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in both causes has been 
somewhat short of inspiring. 

When the Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
passed in 1926, permitting the construction 
of Boulder Dam which was the key unit in 
the storage and power system provided for 
California’s benefit, Representatives of that 
State assured those of the upper basin States 
of California’s cooperation when the time 
came to engineer the upper Colorado for ben- 
eficial use.‘ That time is at hand. But the 
Californians have run out on their pledge. 

Because California is a politically potent 
State, with a slug of votes in Congress and 
at the polls, and with a Vice President and a 
majority leader of the Senate, California is 
strategically favored in making deals and 
trades with such other vote-rich States as 
Texas and New York. 

The Republican Party and the Eisenhower 
administration are supposed to be interested, 
however, in the economic and social welfare 
of the whole country. That imposes an obli- 
gation to apply the same degree of party 
responsibility and the same disciplines of 
leadership to such a vital project as the 
Arkansas-Frying Pan as it has, for example, 
in the revisions of thie Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. But has it worked out that way? It 
has not. 

The Denver Post has said many times that 
regardless of the stated motives of the pres- 


“ent administration and the party in power, 


its inaction in authorizing new and feasible 
water projects is slowly strangling the Bureau 
of Reclamation and costing the GOP the sup- 
port and respect of the West. There is no 
way for the controlling party to evade re- 
sponsibility for its failures. It will either 
deliver on its professed devotion to con- 
tinued western water and resource develop- 
ment, or it will not. To date the Repub- 
lican Party has not delivered. 

The Arkansas-Frying Pan project was to 
have cost $173 million. Power purchasers, 
municipal water users and irrigators would 
have repaid the Government all but $23 mil- 
lion. The total benefits from that project 
were estimated to be $1.48 for every $1 in- 
vested. And of the $23 million in nonreim- 
bursable costs, $20 million was to have been 
charged for flood control on a river which 
did $29 million worth of damage in the 
Pueblo area in 1921 alone. 

That project would have carried water 
from the 10,000-foot elevations west of the 
Continental Divide to more than 300,000 peo- 
ple (1) to provide 185,000 acre-feet of water 
for supplemental irrigation of 322,000 acres 
of land, (2) generate 505 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year, and (3) supply 
15,000 acre-feet of water for Pueblo, Man- 
zanola, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, 
Lamar, Crowley, Wiley, Eads, and other towns 
in the Arkansas Valley. 

A great majority of the myopic Members 
of Congress who voted against that project 
have not been within 1,000 miles of the area 
it would serve. Nor have they ever seen the 
multi-million-dollar benefits accruing to the 
region and the Nation at large from the 
Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain di- 
version which today is saving the economic 
life of farmers and towns suffering from the 
attrition of protracted drought. 

No; the Congressmen who voted against 
the Rocky Mountain West on this one are 
men of little vision, less faith, and no curi- 
osity. They let themselves become pawns 
in a dirty game of interregional political 
controversy by which the people of one area 
would overpower and profit from the people 
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of another. And the vehicle for this sell- 
out, this doublecross is, unfortunately, a 
party which has a great stake in the orderly 
prosecution of western development as an 
answer. to critics who have resented what 
they consider to be reckless plunder of the 


Treasury in the past. 





+ Penmaes Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has 
been conducting hearings with regard 
to the Panama Canal and the manner in 
which Public Law 841 of the 8ist Con- 
gress which provided for the reorgani- 
zation of the operation of the canal has 
been carried into effect. 

The final report of the subcommittee 
should be available in about 3 months. 
Meanwhile, there has been sufficient in- 
terest in the probable views of the sub- 
committee with regard to some phases 
of the investigation that an interim re- 
port has been prepared and made to the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee and is now available. 

The report reads as follows: 

Interim Report RE Panama CANAL 


In 1948, the Panama Raiiroad Company 
was reincorporated as a Federal corporation 
and the functions of operating the Panama 
Canal with all of its adjuncts was assigned 
to it. Subsequently, by Public Law 841, 8ist 
Congress, the reorganization of the two en- 
tities existing in the Canal Zone, the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company, was completed, and on July 1, 
1951, operation under the new arrangement 
was begun. The fundamental change ef- 
fected by these two laws was the change of 
the theory of operation of the canal from a 
spending agency of the Government into a 
business corporation charged with the neces- 
sity of earning enough money through its 
operations to meet its expenses, including 
interest and amortization on its cost. 

United States citizen employees of the 
Canal Zone Government were paid wages at 
the rates prevailing in the United States 
plus 25 percent and comparable pay scales 
have been established for employees of the 
Panama Canal Company by action of its 
Board of Directors. During the 82d Con- 
gress, the Appropriations Committee cast 
critical eyes upon the premium and directed 
that the Governor have a study made to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the rates of 
compensation and related benefits in the 
zone. Accordingly, the firm of Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton were retained to conduct a study 
and its report has been submitted to the 
committee. 

During the present s¢ssion of Congress, the 
committee, through its subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal, untook a study of the opera- 
tion of Public Law 841. Extensive hearings 
were held at which steamship operators us- 
ing the canal, representatives of the Canal 
Zone employees, General Accounting Office 
and the Governor were heard. In the course 
of the hearings, a large amount of informa- 
tion was assembled and it is the intention of 
the committee to prepare a full report em- 


* 
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bodying much of this data for use in prepar- 
ing such legislation as may be proven to be 
desirable in the light of the facts adduced. 
As might be expected, the various groups 
interested in the efficient operation of the 
canal presented various ideas for improve- 
ment both in existing legislation and admin- 
istration. These will be treated fully in the 
report. 

However, there were certain facts upon 
which there was substantial agreement. As 
to tolls, while the figures on the transfer 
valuations have not been completed by the 
Bureau of the Budget, nevertheless, the data 
at hand indicates that the present rates are 
adequate to meet the expenses and obliga- 
tions of the Panama Canal Company and the 
Canal Zone Government, and that there is 
no justification for any increase under the 
provisions of existing law. 

As to administration, most of the wit- 
messes were agreed that considerable im- 
provement had been accomplished and fur- 
ther improvement was possible, although 
they differed widely as to methods. As to 
the employees, all were in agreement that 
the compensation, whether in the form of 
wages or benefits, must be adequate to assure 
a competent working force of United States 
citizens in the zone. In view of the fact that 
living conditions, by reason of climate and 
isolation, afte less attractive than in the 
United States, sufficient inducements must 
be offered to attract and keep necessary em- 
ployees so as to minimize the expense of 
labor turnover. There was no disagreement 
as to the necessity of maintaining the pres- 
ent 25 percent differential over United States 
wages. Nor was there any disagreement that 
benefits in addition to those enjoyed in simi- 


lar employment in the States are required. 


It appears that the recurring uncertainties 
created by the various changes in income are 
likely to be as damaging to morale as its pos- 
sible inadequacy. The average person re- 
quires a degree of security, with some oppor- 
tunity to make plans for his future based on 
his income and the many changes during the 
past few years without hearing or, for that 
matter, without notice, have been damaging 
to morale. Income tax was extended to wages 
in 1951, rents have been increased, commis- 
sary prices have been increased to cover a 
portion of Canal Zone Government -costs 
now allocated to the employees, and an effort 
has been made to effect a reduction in the 
wage differential. These and similar factors 
have contributed to an unsettled atmosphere 
and no doubt have contributed materially 
to the increased rate of turnover among re- 
cent employees. 

* . s . & 


The committee intends, prior to the issu- 
ance of a complete report, to obtain the 
views of the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion regarding employee compensation. 

It is the hope of the committee that rec- 
ommendations to be embodied in its report 
will be studied by the committees and 
agencies charged with the responsibilities of 
maintaining the efficiency of operation of the 
Canal Zone to the end that basic principles 
can be established and maintained for a rea- 
sonable period of time and that drastic 
changes affecting employee morale will not 
be made without adequate notice and ma- 
ture consideration as to their possible effect 
on efficient operation of the Canal. It is ex- 
pected that a final report will be issued in 
the course of the next 3 months. 

Joun J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Chairman, 
WaAttrr M. Mumma. 
Prank C. OsMens, Jr. 
Prancis E. Dorn. 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ. 
Martin Dries. 
Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN. 


August 5 
A Constructive Idea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak. 
er, the great American dairy industry jg 
one of the mainstays of our agricultural] 
economy. Its basic product, milk, has 
been truly described as “the most nearly 
perfect of all foods.” Yet we are faced 
today with surpluses of that food—syr. 
pluses which are entirely artificial when 
we consider the tremendous real needs 
of the American people for milk and milk 
products. 

Last year some 8 million pounds of 
surplus milk and milk products were 
purchased by the Federal Government 
because they could not be sold to con- 
sumers. Yet—to quote a Department of 
Agriculture spokesman: 

If the full dietary needs of our people were 
being met, we would actually not have 
enough dairy products to meet the demand. 


And surveys have shown that there 
would have been almost no milk surplus 
last year if the average American were 
drinking as much milk as he did in 1945, 
All of us who are concerned with the 
preservation of the Nation’s health and 
the success of our dairy industry have an 
interest in bringing it up to—and be- 
yond—the 1945 level. This can be done 
by tapping the vast potential market for 
milk, by instilling the milk-drinking 
habit in people. 

As a member of a New Jersey family 
long interested in dairying, I should like 
to associate myself strongly with the 
campaign of leading Federal and State 
officials and dairy associations to spur 
the sale of milk by the use of a new 
distribution tool—the automatic vending 
machine. 

At the same time I want to applaud 
the scientific and technical know-how 
of a leading industrial company of my 
own fifth congressional district—the 
Rowe Manufacturing Co. 


Some 4 years ago the Rowe plant, lo- 
cated in Whippany, N. J., developed : 1d 
perfected the automatic milk vendor, 
which promises to spur milk sales to 
heights never before reached. That this 
can be done is indicated by the history 
of other products which automatic mer- 
chandising has made more accessible to 
the consumer. Only a little more than 
@ quarter of a century ago Robert Z. 
Greene, now president of Rowe, intro- 
duced the first practical cigarette vend- 
ing machine. He thus started an en- 
tirely new industry. Today modern 
vending machines account for 1 out of 
every 6 or 7 packs of cigarettes pur- 
chased. Without constant plugging and 
persistence in those early years, when 
few believed in the potentialities of auto- 
matic merchandising, these conven- 
iences of modern life might well be non- 
existent. Over the years Mr. Greene 
continued his.single-minded crusade for 
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1954 
newer and better machines and for 
greater public acceptance of them. In 
every major development in the indus- 
try—whether in building new types of 
“mechanical salesmen” or finding new 
felds of endeavor for them—the Rowe 
company led the way. 

Last year the modern marvels of auto- 
matic salesmanship sold $1,500,000,000 
worth of products including cigarettes, 
milk, soft drinks, candy, sandwiches, ice 
cream, pastry, and some 20 other items 
in daily use by the consuming public. 
These machines made some 19 billion 
individual sales. Many, if not most, of 
their sales would not otherwise have 
been made. ‘This is equally true of milk. 
As more and more of these “mechanical 
milkkmen” have gone into industrial 
plants, schools, colleges, business offices, 
and Army and Navy installations, dairy- 
men have found that they build up extra 
milk consumption by making milk so 
easily available. 

Sales of milk through vending ma- 
chines are “plus sales” which would not 
otherwise have been made, since thirst 
soon passes or is otherwise quenched if 
milk is not handy. As one example: At 
Cornell University, 10 milk vendors are 
selling 20,000 to 30,000 half-pints of milk 
a month—and this without cutting into 
campus restaurant sales. 

Today, automatic milk vendors are not 
only fully accepted but their use is in- 
creasing. I should like to see them 
spread faster, for I believe both our na- 
tional health and our dairy industry will 
benefit. 

To spur the drink-more-milk cam- 
paign, Secretary Benson recently in- 
stalled 4 of these Rowe “mechanical 
milkmen” in the Agriculture Department 
Building, serving some 8,000 employees. 
For the past year also one of these auto- 
matic vendors has been providing cold, 
fresh milk for thirsty White House staff 
members and the press corps in the west 
wing. Others are to be found in several 
Federal buildings and in nearby military 
installations. 

In my own State of New Jersey a num- 
ber of forward-looking dairymen, using 
the latest development in these milk 
vendors, have gone one step further. 
They have moved these “automatic milk- 
men” outside. Now at gasoline stations, 
suburban residential areas, at transpor- 
tation centers, outside food stores, these 
vendors—weatherproofed and perfectly 
refrigerated—are selling milk 24 hours 
a day, winter and summer. 

I have been advised that.one New Jer- 
sey dairyman has increased his sales by 
almost 2,000 containers of milk and choc- 
olate milk with one machine in a single 
month, and that his sales are doubling 
and redoubling. This particular vendor 
was installed at a gasoline station, serv- 
ing both motorists and neighborhood 
families. 

This new method of distribution, it 
seems clear, can help the dairy industry 
throughout the country to put more milk 
within the easy reach of more consum-~- 
ers—and at the same time—sell milk 
which would otherwise remain a shame- 
ful surplus, 
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Cuba’s Sugar Surplus Is Stirring Up a 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of the new sugar 
agreement between Cuba and the United 
States will be considered in the Congress 
during the next session. It is a compli- 
cated matter and one of extreme im- 
portance to Cuba and to the United 
States. As a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I have been studying 
available information which will be use- 
ful to me when this subject comes before 
our committee. I have just read an en- 
lightening article in the Washington 
Daily News written by Mr. Edward Tom- 
linson from Havana on July 26. The 
article outlines the economic impact of 
sugar on the people of Cuba and it points 
out some of the dangers which confront 
this particular good neighbor of ours 
along with other neighbors in Central 
and South America. The article is 
worthy of careful consideration by every 
Member of Congress: 

Markets Drop, Prices Fatt—Cusa’s Sucar 
Surpius Is STmrinc Up a Crisis 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

Habana, Cupa, July 26.—For years they 
have had a sweet time down in Cuba, but 
the situation is beginning to turn sour. 
Again there’s too much sugar. 

When there is too much sugar the Cubans 
get uneasy and restless. Labor becomes un- 
ruly. Planters and mill owners have to cut 
wages and pinch pennies or go broke. The 
Government becomes unpopular, no matter 
who is in office, and talk of revolution fills 
the air. 

Things are not too bad yet. But they are 
far from good. Apparently it has not yet 
dawned on the public, but businessmen and 
Officials already see trouble. Sugar sales in 
the world market are falling rapidly, and 
60 are prices. 

The term “world market” means every- 
where else except in the United States. 

Under a treaty between the two countries, 
Uncle Sam buys a fixed amount of Cuban 
sugar each year and at an agreed price, 

: FIXED IMPORT 
This price is usually much higher than the 
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July 12 they fell from 3.30 cents a pound 
to 3.10, or nearly $4.48 a ton. 
COMPETITION 

Many things helped to bring about this 
critical situation. Sugar-producing coun- 
tries riddled by the world conflict, particu- . 
larly the Philippines, the Balkans and south- 
east Asia, are now back in production. Other 
countries are producing more and competing 
with Cuba. Mexico used to buy Cuban sugar. 
Now Mexico sells sugar abroad. This is hap- 
pening all over the world. In short, there 
is a sugar glut. 

ONE-CROP ECONOMY 


Although the United States must still im- 
port the bulk of the sugar it consumes, 
domestic production has been stepped up. 
Some Congressmen from beet and sugarcane 
States are demanding larger quotas for home 
producers. Puerto Rico insists we should 
buy more from her. The Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, and a number of other Latin 
American countries also want to sell in the 
United States market. To accommodate 
all these demands, we would have to cut 
down Cuba’s quota drastically. 

The outlook for Cuba is not only gloomy 
but grim. Cuba’s economy is based on sugar. 
It’s the lifeblood of this proud nation of 
5 million people, a people who enjoy a higher 
standard of living than most of their Latin 
American neighbors. 

A sugar crisis will not only play havoe 
with the Cubans, but it will affect thousands 
of American citizens who have more than 
$600 million invested in the enterprise. 
Some of them will face bankruptcy. 


Cuba is one of our largest and most profit- 
able customers. She has been buying nearly 
$500 million worth of our products a year. 
Practically every dollar we pay for Cuban 
sugar comes back to purchase wheat and 
lard, automobiles and shoes, and the thou- 
sand and one other things we produce. 

POLITICAL EFFECT 


Worst of all, such a crisis will, as in the 
past, bring about social and political unrest 
right on our very doorstep. Such a situa- 
tion would be ducksoup for the Communists. 

Until recently communism was a serious 
threat to the Cuban nation. When the party 
was outlawed over a year ago it boasted 
nearly 120,000 registered members, the sec- 
ond largest that ever existed in the hemi- 
sphere. But the Batista government has 
dealt the movement a staggering blow. Only 
a@ month ago it began a new drive against the 
Reds in the all-powerful labor unions, where 
they were the strongest. 

Communist domination of Guatemala 
would have been a menace to the United 
States and to the other Americas. Red con- 
trol of Cuba would be a catastrophe. 





John Marshall Bicentennial Month 
SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
this particular proposal there is no limi- 
tation on the amount of money that will 
be made available, whereas in the several 
other bills that follow of the same cate- 
gory there is such a limitation. Could 
the gentleman from Ohio explain why 
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there is such a limitation in two and not 
in this particular bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The limitation 
on the authorization inadvertently was 
not carried in House Joint Resolution 
340. I say “inadvertently” because that 
is the fact. ‘The sponsor of the resolution 
and the Judiciary Committee would like 
the Recorp to show at this time that it is 
the understanding, the unanimous un- 
derstanding that there will be no more 
than $10,000 used under this authoriza- 
tion, and it is hoped as a matter of fact 
that no money will be used whatsoever, 
because the various bar associations of 
the country are interested in this cele- 
bration and it is felt that they will con- 
tribute all the money necessary for the 
plans. I would like to say that if there 
is any request by anyone to the Appro- 
priations Committee for more than $10,- 
000, I hope it will not be granted. 





Politics Is for Everyone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rockville Leader is 1 of 2 papers pub- 
lished every Thursday in my hometown. 
In the last issue, Thursday, July 29, 1954, 
the Leader published a most interesting 
editorial revealing the transition of in- 
terests in politics and in Government by 
young and older voters. The caption is 
somewhat analagous and, in my belief, 
has the same meaning as the phrase used 
extensively today, namely, “Government 
Is Everybody’s Business.” This article 
reveals the thoughts of politicians and 
city fathers, as the community managers 
are sometimes called, and pertains more 
to smaller communities, smaller cities, 
than to large municipalities. 

With the interest in Government that 
each of us tries to generate among young 
people, especially those in high schools 
and colleges, I am sure that this fine edi- 
torial emphasizes the apparent fact that 
such encouragement was not given a half 
century ago. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article: 

Pouitics Is ror EVERYONE 

In checking over a copy of the Leader for 
50 years ago, an article was discovered about 
the naming of a committee to form a Repub- 
lican club in Rockville, with over 25 names 
listed on the committee in charge. A care- 
ful check indicated that not one of these 
men is still living. 

Fifty years, it must be admitted, is a con- 
siderable period of time, but it is certainly to 
be hoped that some of the people figuring in 
politics today will still be around 60 years 
hence. 

This article, written a half century ago, 
leads one to believe that in those days 
there were no Young Republicans or Young 
Democrats and that the only people consjd- 
ered deserving of a place in formulating par- 
ty politics belonged to at least a middle-aged 
generation. And, of course, there were no 
women on the list, as the idea of women 
having the vote was then only a subject for 
the comic page. 
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Perhaps young people then showed no in- 
terest in politics and not only did not at- 
tempt an active part but may not have even 
registered as voters. It is also possible, un- 
fortunately, that any interest shown by 
them may have been met with a cold shoul- 
der by party leaders who considered they 
had a monopoly in the field. 

The situation today is quite different, and 
from our viewpoint shows a great improve- 
ment. Young people not only have their 
own party groups which are active, but they 
also are allowed to play a part in either the 
parent organization, or the party itself. 
Generally speaking, they are given necessary 
work to do, especially as election day draws 
near. 

By being allowed to work within the or- 
ganization, young people feel that they are 
really a part of it, and their interest in poli- 
tics in its best sense is increased. Some of 
them even start their activity before they 
are 21, so that when they are eligible to vote 
they really know something about the sub- 
ject. 

It has long been our contention that any 
party’ in any town which reserves for the 
middle-aged and up, especially males, any 
share in forming or carrying out party pol- 
icy is doomed to an eventual defeat at the 
hands of that party which has had the com- 
monsense and foresight to include in its in- 
ner circle both women and young people. 
When defeat comes for this reason, it is 
deserved. 

Here in Rockville, we are glad to note, 
there is a healthy situation. We have active 
groups of women and young people in both 
parties, ready to help to the best of their 
ability the town committees upon which 
men, women, and young people share the 
membership. Such a situation, we are quite 
sure, would have appalled political leaders of 
60 years ago. 





North Unit Irrigation District Haystack 
Reservoir.on the Deschutes Federal 
Reclamation Project 





SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

I am glad of the colloquy that has 
taken place between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] and the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Demp- 
SEY], because I have said all along in 
connection with these flood control 
projects, of which Pennsylvania is now 
getting a tremendous sum, that they 
pay nothing back, not a penny of the 
cost, neither principal nor interest. 


Mr. 


These irrigation projects do pay back the~ 


principal. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gavin] has been in error so many 
times, that I should like to make this 
effort to correct him. He refused to yield 
for the correction. He refers to this $12 
million bill; there is only $1,600,000 of 
new money with which to build a reser- 
voir. The rest of the money was appro- 
priated a long time ago. 

The gentleman spoke of 174 people 
who would benefit. The vote of the peo- 
ple was 155 to 19. But the number of 
acres involved here is 50,000. Under the 
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160-acre limitation, that takes care of 
@ great many more people, perhaps a 
thousand to fifteen hundred people jn 
this area who would be affected by this 
irrigation project. 

It is true that they have been in some 
financial trouble and this bill is brougpt 
here in order to correct or to help some 
of their problems and the conditions 
with which they are faced. The commit. 
tee gave consideration to this bill ang 1 
think it ought to be passed by the House 
The bill provides additional water {or 
50,000 acres of crops. 

At this time I should like to yield to 
a gentleman of the committee who has 
been a very valuable member of the com. 
mittee and has done very much work on 
these irrigation projects, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ENGLE]. 





Safeguarding the Rights of Certain Land. 
owners in Wisconsin 
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or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
of some member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs who will pay 
for this survey. Will it be the require- 
ment of the Federal Government to pay 
for the survey or the people who are 
seeking the relief? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
the Federal Government will pay. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Where 


this problem really arises is where the 
Government does come in and make a 
survey which shows the lakes and the 
land to be different than the original 
survey that was made probably a hun- 
dred years ago. Thus there are ques- 
tions as to the title of the land involved 
in the differences between the two Gov- 
ernment surveys. This is to correct that 
situation in which some of these land- 
owners find themselves. Going on the 
basis of the original Government sur- 
vey, which was made at a time when 
most of this area was grown up with 
timber, it was difficult to make accurate 
surveys. They were made hastily. They 
were made primarily for the purpose of 
selling the timber, and the surveys were 
not completely accurate. Yet on the 
basis of those surveys the land was sold 
and patents issued. It might appear for 
instance, as it has in many cases, where 
an owner has property abutting a lake, 
according to an old survey. 

It now appears under the new survey 
that he does not own that property at 
all. According to the present descrip- 
tion he owns property now a hundred 
yards from the lake. 

Who owns the property in between? 
Basically the Government does. 

This bill is to assure that those persons 
can have an opportunity to come in, pay 
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| Care of , fair value, and get the property they 
erhaps a originally thought they were purchasing. 
e0ple in o it really arises out of two Government 
d by this surveys, both being different, and we ac- 


cept the latter survey as being the accu- 


1 1n some rate one. 

| brought Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
elp some my reservation of objection. 
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Will New Orleans Lose the Mississippi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_—_ to or 

who ha: 

the com. HON. HALE BOGGS 
work on OF LOUISIANA 


ntleman IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorv, I am including an article by 
Arthur W. Baum, entitled “Will New 
Orleans Lose the Mississippi?” which ap- 
peared in the July 31 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post: 

Wut New ORLEANS LOSE THE MISSISSIPPI? 
(By Arthur W. Baum) 


(Evrror’s NoTe.—Engineers have tamed the 
Mississippi flood menace only to face an- 
other fearful threat. Unless we act imme- 
diately, the mighty river will change its 
course, transforming the heart of the South 
and ruining Louisiana’s largest city.) 


In the later months of World War II ap- 
proximately 3,000 prisoners from Rommel’s 
routed Afrika Korps were housed at a camp 
lying between Jackson, Miss., and the nearby 
small town of Clinton. The prisoners’ re- 
action to this predicament was clear. They 
didn’t like it. They particularly resented 
the grading and ditching work to which they 
were assigned in the upland fields of the 
camp area. They nurtured a stubborn con- 
viction that in defiance of convention. they 
were being used by the American enemy to 
construct a warlike and threatening device, 
quite probably a military airport or missile 
center. 

They could hardly have been more mis- 
taken. The 220-acre area whose face they 
helped to alter was to be a laboratory for life 
and property saving, part of one of the major 
safety programs of our modern years. The 
site was chosen because it happened to be, 
on &@ small scale, a nearly perfect natural 
replica of one-third of this country, the rich 
but sometimes afflicted drainage fan of the 
Mississippi River, which funnels waters from 
all or part of 31 States into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The only hostility existing on this 
plot is toward the immensely ruinous habits 
of one of the world’s most vital rivers, a 
form of enmity man has long felt against 
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curate unstable alluvial rivers everywhere, from 
They Egypt’s Nile to China’s Yellow. 
yose of The laboratory is an experimental model 


of the big river and its tributaries. Known 
as the Clinton Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion, it is one aspect of a quarter-century- 
old flood-control program of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. It is not 
yet finished. But already Omaha can thank 
it for savings of $65 million, Sioux City may 
owe it a few lives, and Kansas a few thousand 
livestock, and a western railroad owes it the 
price of a couple of new bridges. It is unique 
only in scope and up-to-date equipment. 
Otherwise it is an extension and enlargement 
of the original waterways laboratory about 
40 miles west, at Vicksburg, which has been 
functioning so well for 20 years that it proved 
the possibility of an operating model of the 
entire heartland of the country, the Missis- 
sippi Basin, 
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For a model, the Clinton area looks big. 
Standing at theoretical New Orleans, theo- 
retical Great Falls, Mont., seems to be a stiff 
10-minute climb uphill to the northwest. 
Pittsburgh is 5 minutes away to the north- 
east. Yet this is the minimum scale on 
which the Engineer Corps believes that fully 
accurate results can be obtained in simulat- 
ing and forecasting the behavior of the real 
watershed. On this scale an ankle-depth 
flow equals a sizable river, and the Mississippi 
itself is only shin deep. And when the 
miniature river is flowing down its miniature 
bed, 5 minutes represents a day. 

The function of the replica is to give 
answers to specific problems, both in visible 
behavior of the ankle-deep streams and on 
the batteries of instruments which record 
what is happening on the model, and hence 
what will happen on the real rivers across 
a wide section of this country. Vicksburg 
will eventually treat only special problems. 
It can and has set up such replicas as the 
harbor at Gary, Ind., to study the effect of a 
new pier, or a little Niagara Falls to study 
power availability. 

Clinton’s. function will be broader, often 
basinwide. What happens when an Ohio 
flood coincides with a Missouri flood and 
perhaps the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
the Arkansas join in? Suppose, in the lan- 
guage of cards, nature deals the Mississippi 
a whopper like 13 spades in high water? 
How many levees will overtop and where, 
how many towns drown, how many miles of 
country will be covered? 

Most of us have never held 13 spades, and 
perhaps the Mississippi won't either. But 
just in case, the engineers have had this 
watery hand laid out for 26 years, ever since 
periodic valley ruin became a matter of 
Federal control under the Flood Control Act 
of 1928. The engineers live with this flood 
in mind and aim their major defenses at it. 
It is 1 of the 2 big fiver problems of the basin 
today that concern many States and millions 
of citizens. The second of these is not a 
flood problem at all, though it is intertwined 
therein, but a potentially disastrous condi- 
tion that has been shaping up for 400 years 
and simply happens to be approaching cli- 
max in our time. 

No. 1 is the once-in-a-lifetime flood. It 
is called project flood in the Engineer Corps 
book and it calls for the worst the meteorol- 
ogists are willing to look for, a volume of 
water roughly one-fifth more than has yet 
been recorded in middle America. Those 
who remember the 1927 flood, which led 
directly to the 1928 control legislation, may 
properly shudder at the thought of this much 
water. In 1927 about one-third of Louisiana 
was drowned land. Between Cairo, Ill., and 
the Gulf of Mexico only one railroad cross- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley remained in 
operation. At Vicksburg they remember with 
wonder that “there was water from here to 
Monroe.” They are talking about Monroe, 
La., to the west. It is 80 miles from Vicks- 
burg. In 1927 a fleet of more than 7,000 
boats sailed above submerged roads, farms, 
and towns over thousands of square miles. 

The superfiood calls for 20 percent more 
water than that. It envisions 93,000 tons 
every second of every minute passing Green- 
ville, Miss.—imagine a front of 10,000 loaded 
trucks passing a given point with endless 
ranks following bumper to bumper. It Only 
half that incredible volume ever reached 
New Orleans, it would be right at the top of 
the levees, and the top of the levees is about 
the same as the third-story windows of many 
of the city’s homes. 


But there is good news. The superfiood 
may never occur at all. And if it does, the 


present river system, buttressed now with 
thousands of miles of good levees, the major 
part of 200 proposed upstream reservoirs, 4 
huge bypasses and other controls, can carry 
it off without disaster. Those who flatly 
predict that never again will the big river 
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run amuck have a reasonable basis for their 
hope. 

In 1927 the river spread 100 miles across 
the valley. How can it now take, at its width 
of a single mile, the much greater project 
flood? Because it has alteady done so—on 
the models at Clinton and Vicksburg. The 
models forecast no disaster on the river, and 
so far the models have been right. 

Take April 1952. Early in that month word 
came down from the Dakotas to the engi- 
neers at Omaha that unseasonable weather 
was making up a flood in the Missouri River 
watershed. Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas 
City would be endangered. Omaha there- 
upon notified the waterways station at Clin- 
ton, Miss., and began to forward upriver 
measurements as it obtained them. 

Clinton could set up a facsimile of the 
approaching flood only as far up as Sioux 
City, since its model was completed only to 
that point. But as the slope-chested water- 
fall moved down from Mobridge to Pierre, its 
probable size was fed into the Clinton model 
at the simulated Sioux City. Clinton began 
to work 24 hours a day. Seven days ahead 
of actuality a crest figure was arrived at for 
Sioux City, then 4 days ahead, then 2 days. 
The Sioux City crest forecast was corrected. 
It was three feet toolow. Rain was expected. 
Its probable effect was added in. There were 
some breaks in the banks. As each was re- 
ported, it was duplicated in Clinton, not only 
for its effect on the model flood at Clinton 
but because real people behind the levee 
breaks up north had to be warned. 

Clinton ran the 1952 flood over and over 
again before it occurred, and while it was 
actually occurring. The model doesn’t pre- 
tend to look exactly like a river basin. But 
the bed is accurate, the banks and levees are 
accurate, the flood plain, embankments, 
roads, and bridges are accurate. The for- 
ests along the flood course are only folded 
hardware cloth, but thgir frictional effect on 
the flowing water is identical with the real 
trees of the river course. Obstructions are 
only concrete nubs, bits of steel or loose 
stones. Yet they equal the actual obstruc- 
tions in the river trough. 

The model spoke. It said a small off-river 
town would not be inundated. The resi- 
dents left anyway. They returned later to a 
dry community and were glad they were 
wrong. The model said several feet of addi- 
tional levee height was needed at Omaha, 
that the Carter Lake area of the city had to 
have more. How much time was left for 
heavy machines to get in and raise the pro- 
tective banks? About 70 hours. It was just 
enough. Omaha's only serious mishap was 
the backup into center-city through a drain 
left unblocked. The model said the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad embankment 
on the east side of the river between Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs would serve as a 
levee and would not be overtopped by the 
flood crest. It held, protecting thousands 
of Iowa acres. 

That was 1952. Now the model says that 
the superfiood which has never occurred will 
be carried safely off to sea, and it is entitled 
to confidence. 

The master plan fs clear enough. The big 
gathering of the river for the fall to the guif 
is at Cairo, Ill., after the Missouri and the 
muscular Ohio have joined the main stream. 
Superfiood will see 76,000 tons of water per 
second rolling down at this point. Almost 
immediately there is a drain that may be 
blown open—the New Madrid floodway. It 
will take a fifth of the stream for temporary 
storage, but the water entering at Birds 
Point returns to the main stream at New 
Madrid. 

Opening this first vent will not be nice, 
because there are farms and people in the 
floodway. They have been paid to permit 
the emergency flooding of their land, but 
they won’t like the bargain. They objected 
in 1937 when Cairo, nearly rimmed by waters 
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at its levee tops, just barely skinned through. 
It was this touch-and-go in 1937 that led 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, as Chief of Engi- 
neers 5 years later, to press for construction 
of the Clinton model. It was his job to di- 
rect the 1937 dynamiting of the levee at 
Birds Point and later to direct the rescue of 
those who refused to leave and who lived to 
be rescued. 

Superfiood will build up as it rolls south, 
thanks to the St. Prancis, White and Arkan- 
sas Rivers. It will top 93,000 tons per second 
at Greenville, then drop a little to its own 
channel filling and to backwaters, gain a 
little from the Yazoo. At the Mississippi- 
Louisiana State line, the southwest corner of 
the State of Mississippi, superfiood will have 
the driving power of 5 million tons a minute 
pushing downhill. The grade from there to 
the gulf is normally mild, only a dozen feet 
or se, but superfiood at this point will be 
piled up 60 feet high, multiplying its down- 
ward pitch. 

A trifie below the State line a connecting 
river appears in the west bank of the 
Mississippi. This is Old River. Remember 
it. No matter where you live, you may one 
day have reason to remember Old River. Re- 
member that it flows west, out of the Missis- 
sippi. It will take a fifth of project flood 
and lead it away. Soon, below Old River, is 
another break, guarded by a long series of 
steel gates. This is the entrance to Morganza 
floodway, not quite finished, but able to 
function. It, too, will take a fifth of super- 
flood and carry it off westward. Finally, just 
above New Orleans on the east bank is a simi- 
lar structure, the Bonnet Carre spillway. 
Bonnet Carre will take a sixth of what now 
remains and lead it into Lake Pontchartrain 
and thence to the gulf. 

Thus more than half the immense flood 
crest that existed at Greenville has been 
shunted to one side or the other. The levees 
of New Orleans can contain the remainder. 
It is well that they can. The Chamber of 
Commerce of New Orleans estimates metro- 
politan property valuations at $12% billion. 
The margin of protection for this jackpot at 
high water is about 24 inches. 

And what happened to the half a flood 
that was turned off at Old River and Mor- 
ganza? It moved down the Atchafalaya 
River channel and down among the dark, 
silent, moss-hung trees on the floodways 
paralleling the channel. It flooded through 
forests already carpeted with water, through 
secret bayous, into and out of lakes. Gath- 
ered together again in one channel, it passed 
between the towns of Morgan City and Ber- 
wick and out to the gulf at Atchafalaya Bay. 
A small part also used the outlet of Wax 
Lake. Remember the Atchafalaya. It is 
pronounced A-chaff’-a-liah. 

The model says that in this way the super- 
flood will be controlled. The implication is 
that never again will the Lower Mississippi 
Basin suffer creeping, relentless drowning. 

But there is one looming hitch in this 
man-made mastery of the daddy of rivers—a 
mastery which has cost the major part of a 
billion dollars and eventually will cost more. 
A large share of the good in this investment 
lies under the shadow of a potential dis- 
aster which could stun in various degrees all 
up river cities on navigable channels and 
throw deadly blows at New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, among others. This is the 
second great problem of the Mississippi 
Basin. It is a case of thievery. 

The object being stolen is the Mississippi 
River. The bare-faced culprit is Old River. 
Geologically, the theft is neither unnatural 
nor criminal. Hernando de Soto, gazing 
with wonder at the inland sea of a Mis- 
sissippi flood, probably missed seeing a sim- 
ilar theft by only a generation or two. A 
prior nabbing of the Mississippi channel by 
an intersection with a seductive stream offer- 
ing a shorter way to the sea occurred about 
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the time the Battle of Hastings was being 
won by Norman archers. The quiet stream 
beside which Evangeline mourned for Ga- 
briel, now known as Bayou Teche, was once 
the Mississippi—until Bayou Lafourche stole 
it and in turn lost it. The engineers have 
a beautiful map of these ancient geological 
misdemeanors in which the Mississippi is 
shifted east and west and its mouth moved 
as much as 100 miles. 

The present Mississippi is an alluvial river 
wriggling downhill on a bed of muck that 
covers a deep gorge scoured by a melting ice 
cap. Rivers like this meander. They chew 
up their banks, throw out wide loops and 
then cut them off. The Mississippi once 
threw out such a loop westward and caught 
the Red River, which promptly gave up 
and flowed into the channel of its captor. 
Old River is the remnant of part of that 
loop. But the Red, rusty with dust from 
the Texas Panhandle, also had another occa- 
sional outlet, a flood time exist to the south 
just 8 miles from the Mississippi at Old 
River. This minor passage into the watery 
swamps was the Atchafalaya, so choked with 
debris 100 years ago it was called a raft and 
not a river. 

There was thus presented some time ago a 
confluence of waters in the shape of the let- 
ter H, an accidental representation of hell 
and high water. The H is still there. Its 
eastern upright is the Mississippi. Old River 
is the crossbar. The top part of the western 
upright is the Red and the bottom part, from 
the crossbar down, or where the Red and Old 
River combine to form it, is the Atchafalaya. 
More than 100 years ago settlers along the 
Atchafalaya set fire to the raft and the 
Atchafalaya became a river. Gradually it 
snatched the Red River away from the Mis- 
sissippi. The last time Old River flowed 
east into the Mississippi carrying a Red cur- 
rent was in 1942. The duration of that flow 
was 9 days. 

Now Old River, continually flowing West 
out of the Mississippi, is also delivering into 
the Atchafalaya a steadily increasing portion 
of the Mississippi itself. The little crossbar 
of the H has become the key to trouble. Let’s 
look at this oddly powerful few miles of 
diversion which affects thousands of miles 
of watershed and holds New Orleans in the 
hollow of its yellow-gray, wet hand. It lies 
Just over the levee from the gravel road be- 
tween Torras and Simmesport, La. The 
levee is grass-covered; cows graze on its 
peaceful banks sloped at toboggan pitch. If 
& ship were going by at high water you would 
look up at it from the road, a strange ex- 
perience. A trusting house sits at the road- 
side, its chimney about level with the levee 
top. 

In the neighborhood of True Vine Church 
@ little road curls up over the top of the 
levee and drops down among a half dozen 
frame houses even more trusting than the 
one on the off-river side. They side on a shelf 
and just beyond them is the drop to the 


‘river, at low water now, and to a cluster 


of outboard motors and fishing skiffs. This 
is no resort, but a fisherman’s landing. The 
fisherman in the blue cap, no longer young, 
crinkles his red-rimmed eyes and talks about 
this river, about catfish, buffalo and boats. 
He points to the junction of the Red River 
with the Old, about a mile to the left. 
“Red don’t come this way no more. Been 


- about a dozen years since, and then only a 


few days.” 

Does he remember 1927? Indeed. “Must 
have moved 17, 18 times, with the river chas- 
ing me. Wound up in an Army tent gettin’ 
fed by the Red Cross over on the Mansura 
hills, 20, 25 miles.” Simmesport, small and 
flood-beaten, lies fust around the bend. 
“Simmesport?” the fisherman says. “Whole 
town was afloat, just like all the houses here, 
ffoating away. Didn't lose the bridge at Sim- 
mesport because it was just being built. Lost 
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theirs down at Melville, though, just below 
Don't believe they ever found it. Sinks i, 
the bottom mud, you know.” 

Old River's thievery is not visible. 1 is 
calm. The north bank is bare and appears 
to be cracking in what the river engineers 
call slump blocks. There is no levee on the 
north bank. On that side is backwater are, 


,of the Red. Old River simply rolls along, 


Bnt in the 10 years between 1935 ang 1944 
Old River was carrying 15 percent of the 
Mississippi into the Atchafalaya. Now it is 
grabbing 25 percent, perhaps at times as 
much as 28 percent. 

Why worry about it? It has been predicted 
for 70 years that the Atchafalaya woulg 
sooner or later steal the Mississippi via o\q 
River. But time is now running out. At, 
certain point, rivers in this condition may 
flip rapidly, and just as rapidly start the 
silting up and disintegration of their former 
channels. 

The case of the Mississippi’s approaching 
diversion became the subject of intense 
study beginning in 1950 under Genera) Fe. 
ringa, of the engineers, with Dr. Harold Fisk, 
Humble Oil geologist, and formerly geology 
professor at Louisiana State University, as 
chief consultant. When Brig. Gen. John R, 
Hardin succeeded Feringa as division chief 
in the lower valley, the river-diversion prob- 
lem became his first and deepest concern, 
By 1952 the Fisk report was published, and 
the engineers subsequently issued another 
one. The gist of these reports was this: 
When Old River begins stealing as much as 
40 percent of the Mississippi the main river 
is almost certainly lost. Diversion must 
either be checked before that time or it will 
become practically impossible except at a 
prohibitive cost, and with good luck. In 10 
years the Old River diversion should be right 
at the critical point. Any delay in comple- 
tion of preventive action beyond that time 
will be foolhardy. 

The danger is real, and ft is twofold. If 
the Mississippi should shift over to the 
Atchafalaya the latter stream would require 
approximately triple the channel width it 
now maintains. Although its basin is lightly 
populated, this would nevertheless mean the 
bodily removal of all or parts of towns like 
Simmesport, Melville, Morgan City, and Ber- 
wick, and a major widening of all Atcha- 
falaya crossings, including important high- 
ways, railroads, and pipelines. Even if this 
were done at an enormous cost, outer levees 
of the floodway areas would have to be 
heightened, and it is doubtful that this could 
be done in swampy sections where present 
smaller levees already tend to sink. 

The abandoned Mississippi channel would 
face different, but probably even greater 
problems. New Orleans, for example, has 
been growing rapidly and is now, according 
to Mayor de Lesseps Morrison, one-third in- 
dustrial. Many of the industries here have 
been attracted by the city’s unlimited fresh- 
water supply from the river, an asset that 
grows in importance as water tables in other 
parts of the country decline. New Orleans 
can easily remain a salt-water port without 
the Mississippi, and has a canal project on 
its books which ignores the river. But it 
could also go broke reaching way north for 
drinking water, revising its sewage disposal 
entirely, and losing industries to which 
quantities of fresh water are vital. 

New Orleans now functions as a terminal 
and transfer point for a gigantic inland- 
waterway traffic. It could do so no longer 
if the Mississippi were stolen. In fact, the 
traffic of the whole basin would be chaotic 
until the -Atchafalaya was bedded down 
as the new Mississippi, which could take 
years. Morgan City would probably take 
pl of New Orleans eventually as 4 
ction point for breaking up and 
ling big river towns bound between 
ports and places like Pittsburgh. But 
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jt would have to be @ new Morgan City 


Sinks jp 00. 
certain changes have already occurred. 
ble. Tt jg the reason big Mississippi is 60 
id appears oft a victim for little old river and the At- 
engineers chafalaya is basic. The old river route is 
vee On the only 100 miles long to the gulf, about one- 
water areg third the distance via New Orleans, and 
Olls along, alluvial rivers are always willing to adopt 
and 1944 shorter, and consequently steeper, routes to 
nt of the the sea, although they have the curious 
Now it tg habit of trying to add an equal distance 
times ag upstream whenever they do make a saving 


through a downstream short cut. In this 


' Predicted case, however, the engineers have kept the 

'y& would Mississippi! from regaining length lost to 

Ay. wrtificial cutoffs and ‘the river is actually 
» Ata 


shorter and faster than it formerly was. 

Old river now offers the most impressive 
short cut of all, and captains of river tows 
are just as fond of cutoffs as is a river. 
consequently, beginning about 1947, water- 


ition may 
Start the 
eir former 


proaching way traffic coming from west of Morgan 
coeee ant City on the gulf and bound for Baton —— 
' © 1 

old Fisk, pegan to use this shorter Atchafalaya rou 


whenever water heights permitted. Why 
not? It has been pointed out by one river 
operator that a big river tow—a tow is ac- 
tually pushed—using the Atchafalaya would 
be 243 miles ahead of a similar tow using 
New Orleans when it reached the Old River- 
Mississippi Junction. ‘This equals a saving 
of $15,000 on a round trip. It is thus clear 
why the engineers, who tabulate the traffic, 
recorded one-sixth of all this class of river 


IY geology 
ersity, ag 
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sion chief 
ion prob. 

concern, 
shed, and 
| another 
was this: 


much as traffic in 1953 using the Atchafalaya cutoff. 
lain river In other words, the swampy raft of 100 
aetna years ago in only the last ‘half dozen years 
a. t will has lifted one out of every 6 tons of through 
. ho river traffic from west*to north and vice 


versa. 
At the moment, New Orleans doesn’t care 
much, since the river and Intracoastal 
Waterway are congested at that city anyway. 
But losing the whole Mississippi is quite an- 


L be right 
. comple- 
hat time 


fold. I other matter, and when Dr. Fisk’s first re- 
, 0 the ports sounded the Old River alarm the first 
a require inclination of New Orleanians was to blush 
width % and shove the nasty thing under the carpet. 
a But it was too vital, so the city shifted to 


attack and formed a civic committee headed 
by George Leppert, of Freeport Sulphur, one 
of a host of companies to which the great 
river is extremely important. 

One of the earliest andydioughtiest battlers 
for action was a New Orleans patriot named 
William Zetsmann who had been forced to 
build an expensive water-purification plant 
for his soft-drink company and thus had 
already had a taste of Mississippi trouble. 
Zetsmann’s difficulty was occasioned by 


wns like 
and Ber- 
| Atcha- 
nt high- 
n if this 
er levees 
e to be 
iis could 
present 


al would neither flood nor mud, but by an invasion 
greater of salt from the Gulf of Mexico which had 

ple, has crept up the bottom of the river channel for 

cording 170 miles, 

oo The peak of the salt invasion coincided 


with unusual 
the Mississippi Basin last year. 
the river was so enfeebled that water had to 
be released from as far away as Fort Peck, 
Mont., to keep a reasonable flow along 
the lower valley. It did not take much of 
this to remind the whole lower valley that 
diversion at Old River could increase these 
troubles a thousandfold. Everybody got 
aboard a demand for protection. 

What form could defense take? Why not 
shut off Old River completely, cracking the 
nut at one stroke? Utterly impossible. In 


d fresh- 
et that 
In other 
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But it 
rth for 
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Inland- the basinwide defense against potential 
longer superflood the Atchafalaya is a vital part. 
ct, the Also it is a river in good standing, important 
chaotic to navigation, and important to the resi- 
down dents of its basin. Moreover, the Mississippi 
d Me below Old River couldn’t handle its own 
y to floods plus the extra burden if Old River were 
y ao : closed. 

Rien Obviously some regulation was necessary 


to fend off either high or low water and to 
save the from total diversion. 
The Engineers have such mapped 
out. It calls for a big spillway across to the 
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Red River above the head of the Atchafalaya, 
® navigation lock replacing a portion of Old 
River, and closure of Old River except for 
passage through the lock. of 
these structures will stabilize both routes to 
the gulf in high or low water. 

Authorization for this work has been re- 
quested of Congress this session. Money 
will be sought in 1955, and the 
chunk of America involved, the millions 
needed will be relatively few. On the day 
the control structures are completed at Old 
River the mighty Mississippi should be a 
pretty tame and useful river. Flood crests 
everywhere have already been lowered—by 
12 feet at Omaha, 10 feet at Pittsburgh— 
touchy bank sections in large numbers se- 
cured by revetment, and more rapid runoff 
obtained from Cairo down. ; 

There remains the question of time on 
stopping the thievery at Old River. Gen- 
eral Hardin at Vicksburg is a calm, soft- 
spoken man showing little sign of his vast 
Army construction experience. He appears 
to take the shadow at Old River quite coolly. 
But he says, “Although 40 percent diversion 
of the Mississippi at Old River is a logical 
figure at which rapid additional shifting 
and equally rapid disintegration below Old 
River will occur, I would not like to be com- 
mitted to that precise percentage. Critical 
diversion could occur earlier.” 

There is good basis for this sign of worry. 
The engineers have studied two small-scale 
parallels—and in one of these the crucial 
point was 30 percent, not 40. If that should 
happen to the Mississippi, then time is very 
short indeed. About 8 years will be needed 
to finish the control structures once they 
are started, which brings us to 1963. The 
year 1963 is very close to the danger point 
of 1965. r 

One thing can be depended upon. The big 
river will not change its mind. The diver- 
sion habit is ingrained and its historic leaps 
have a sort of cycle. They occur about every 
450 years, and they are perfectly natural. 
But this time it is different. As the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune pointed out last 
year, this is the first time we have been 
around to object. 





Amend and Supplement the Reclamation 
Laws To Provide for Federal Coopera- 
tion in Non-Federal Projects, and for 
Other Purposes 





SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate the position the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] finds 
himself in in relation to larger loaning 
power under this bill. The original bill 
called for $1 million instead of $5 million. 
He did offer an amendment to raise the 
limit to $10 million. I am in sympathy 
with what he wants to do, but I think 
it might destroy the small project feature 
of the legislation. I believe he is in 
favor of this bill, although he would like 
to have included a much larger sum for 
loaning purposes, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado, 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I think we should 
advise our colleagues that we do have a 
definite authorization for funds in this 
bill and that it will be necessary to bring 
this matter back to Congress and its 
committees for a reStudy in a certain 
length of time to see whether or not this 
program, which we believe to be so de- 
sirable, is working as it should work. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. The bill has had some study for 
2 years; this and similar legislation, and 
it is part of the President’s program. 
The National Reclamation Association 
has worked hard to protect certain fea- 
tures, and we believe it is legislation in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr, D’'Ewarrt]. 





Los Angeles Keeps Right On Growing 
and Expanding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Los Angeles with its numerous 
suburbs, suburbs which are cities of 
many thousands in their own right, 
originated in and spread over the Los 
Angeles Basin, an extensive area stretch- 
ing from the sea over lowland areas to 
gentle rising slopes which suddenly 
plunge upward to the sky forming a 
magnificent background of lofty moun- 
tains rising to a height of 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Modern roads climb the mountainous 
terrain back of the city affording birds- 
eye views that are spectacular and bril- 
liant. Viewed from a high vantage point 
the city stretches for miles in every di- 
rection and to the very edge of the blue 
Pacific itself. 

Looking across this vast metropolis, it 
is difficult to realize that the first ex- 
pedition of white men to visit this area 
arrived in 1769. The area was described 
at that time as a “very spacious valley, 
well grown with cottonwoods and syca- 
mores, among which ran a beautiful 
river.” 

Los Angeles was settled with 44 colon- 
ists in 1781, just a scant 171 years ago, 
and named El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora 
la Reina de Los Angeles de Porciuncula. 
By 1790 the name was shortened to Los 
Angeles, and the population had in- 
creased to 139. 

Originally under the Spanish stand- 
ard, Los Angeles later became part of 
Mexico, and in 1847 when Mexico sur- 
rendered the territory of California to 
the United States, Los Angeles was the 
capital and chief metropolis of the ter- 
ritory with a population of 5,000. In 
that year San Francisco, known as Yer- 
ba Buena, was only a tiny mud pueblo. 

With the discovery of the first nugget 
in northern California, the gold rush was 
on, and the growth of Los Angeles 
halted, but this was only a temporary 
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set-back. For Los Angeles had a glori- 
ous destiny to fulfill and would not be 
denied. 

By 1890 the population of Los Angeles 
had swelled to 50,000. In the next 10 
years, at the turn of the century, it 
reached 102,000. Ten more years saw 
the population reach over 300,000 as Los 
Angeles became the 16th largest city in 
the United States. 

Today more than 7 million people live 
in the “economic sphere” of the Los 
Angeles area, and the latest figures re- 
sulting from a special census of Septem- 
ber, 1953, place the population of Los 
Angeles at 2,104,663. 

The following summary of the eco- 
nomie sphere of the Los Angeles area, 
and the city’s growth, clearly outlines 
the important part Los Angeles has in 
the economy of the State of California 
and of the Nation: 

More THAN 7 MILLION PERSONS IN THE LOS 
ANGELES Area’s EcoNoMiIc SPHERE 


California has 2 of the 10 largest centers 
of population and business volume in the 
United States. With respect to most of the 
important measures of economic size, the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area ranks third in 
the Nation and the San Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitan area ranks sixth. 

The economic life of the southern portion 
of the State naturally tends to center around 
the Los Angeles area, and the northern por- 
tion around the San Francisco area—al- 
though there are a number of other com- 
munities such as San Diego, Fresno, San 
Jose, Sacramento, Bakersfield, and Santa 
Barbara which constitute large consuming 
markets and which are substantial centers 
of production and distribution in their own 
right. 

For many years there has been recurrent 
discussion as to the extent and bounds of 
the territory which is in the Los Angeles 
economic sphere. What are the limits of 
the territory which can be served more eco- 
nomically and more advantageously from the 
Los Angeles area than from the San Fran- 
cisco area? In marketing their agricultural, 
mineral, and factory production, which com- 
munities are oriented more toward the 
southern metropolis and which toward the 
northern center? What, in brief, are the 
geographic boundaries of the territory in 
which the Los Angeles area has a greater eco- 
nomic stake than her sister metropolis to the 
north? 

Over the years, these and related questions 
have been considered by sales managers, 
economists, market research analysts, and 
others. The answers reached have not al- 
ways been in agreement. This has been due 
in part to the fact that for many years 
the extent of the Los Angeles economic 
sphere has been gradually expanding. And, 
in any locality, it takes time for changes 
in the economic environment to alter busi- 
ness relationships and ties which have had 
a long historical basis. 

San Francisco was a large city when Los 
Angeles was still a small town. In 1870, for 
example, the Bay City’s population was 149,- 
473 as compared with 5,728 for Los Angeles. 
Over the decades, rapid growth continued in 
both areas, but particularly in the south. 
The Los Angeles area eventually moved into 
the lead in population and in volume of busi- 
ness—and has continued to extend that lead. 

According to estimates by the State de- 
partment of finance, the population of the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area on July 1, 
1953 was 4,985,900—double the total of 2,- 
450,700 for the San Francisco-Oakland met- 
ropolitan area. 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
has conducted 84 special population counts 
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in the southern half of California since the 
nationwide census of April 1, 1950. 

All of these special censuses have been at 
the request and at the expense of the com- 
munities involved. They have been prompted 
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principally by the desire of the various com, 
munities to obtain more current—and hen. 
larger—official population figures to be ; 
in connection with the distribution of 
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Date of latest | Apr. 1, 1950, Special 
special census census census pom 
Disicetiledicigaasstell BELTS 
--| Bept. 25, 1953 51, 359 53, 558 443 
June 25, 1953 78, 577 88,043} 4325 
Apr. 15, 1953 6, 327 7,814) 45 
Apr. 28, 1953 3, 956 6,452) 4463) 
Feb, 12, 1953 19, 720 28, 186 +429 
Apr. 10,1953 8,011 9,890 | 4x5 
--| Feb. 17, 1953 14, 405 17,415} 4g 
--| Jan, 28, 1953 3, 988 5,200} 4305 
--| Sept. 26, 1953 1, 970, 358 2, 104, 663 +68 
-.| June 4, 1953 16, 316 21, 098 +203 
--| July 21, 1953 11, 826 14, 004 +184 
--| Apr. 3, 1953 17, 330 26, 315 +518 
--| Apr. 29, 1953 13, 202 18, 483 +14 
--| Jan. 8, 1953 20, 186 23, 408 +16.0 
Nov. 17, 1953 21, 735 26,087} 429 
May 14, 1953 20, 395 25, 467 +24.9 
5, 1963 35, 405 44,669) +989 
June 30, 1953 25, 226 85,706} 4415 
May §8, 1953 12, 992 14, 299 +101 
.| May 7, 1953 16, 935 18, 025 +64 
Apr. 30, 1953 4, 499 13,088 | 419.9 
.-| Oct. 28, 1953 46, 185 50, 346 49.9 
--| Nov. 4, 1953 25, 823 28, 124 +89 
--| Nov. 4, 1953 71, 595 76, 132 +49 
--| Nov. . 4, 1953 22, 241 44, 914 +101.9 








Interior Recommendations Threat to Mine 
Safety Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
George H. Hall, Washington correspond- 
ent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, en- 
titled “Mine Safety Enforcement—Fed- 
eral Versus State Issue Is Revived.” The 
article, which appeared in the August 1, 
1954, issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
follows: 


Mine Sarery ENFORCEMENT—FEDERAL VERSUS 
Strate Issue Is REvIvED 
(By George H. Hall) 

WasHINGTON, July 31.—The evidence in 2 
major mine disasters that killed 230 men, 5 
years of strenuous effort, thousands of words 
of testimony given in weeks of legislative 
hearings, and Public Law 552 seem to have 
been overlooked by the Department of the 
Interior when it approved recommendations 
designed to lead the Federal Government 
away from enforcement of coal-mine. safety 
regulations. 


The recommendations were made by an 
Official survey team appointed last November 
by Interior Secretary Douglas McKay. The 
team’s report was approved almost in its en- 
tirety by McKay, Under Secretary Ralph A. 
Tudor, and Assistant Secretary Felix E. 
Wormser. The survey began December 14 
and the report was handed to McKay on 
May 20. 

Publication of the report last Wednesday 
surprised and shocked Congressmen who 
fought for years to achieve a mine-safety law 
with teeth init. They foresaw the possibility 
of a return to the very conditions the law 
was designed to overcome, and promised that 
Congress would step in if the Interior Depart- 
ment tried to implement the proposals. - 

Representative Metvin Price, Democrat, of 
East St. Louis, sponsor of mine safety legis- 


lation, charged the survey team was stacked 
and that its report represented a sneak at. 
tack on the Federal law. Representative 
AUGUSTINE B. Ketter, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a coal operator for 42 years and a 
strong baeker of Federal legislation, said 
“McKay doesn’t know what the hell he's 
talking about; this recommendation would 
completely destroy the effectiveness of the 
act.” 

Senator MaTTtHEW M. NEELY, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, an author and advocate of 
Federal enforcement laws, said he planned 
to issue a statement when he concludes a 
primary fight Tuesday. Representative Sam. 
VEL K. McConNELL, Jr., Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee and a man largely responsible for the 
present law, said he intended to see to it 
that there was no scuttling of the statute. 

The philosophy enunciated by the survey 
team is consistent with overall administra- 
tion policy, which is to encourage the States 
or private industry to take over some of the 
functions now exercised by Washington. 
President Eisenhower expressed it this way 
in a campaign speech in Indianapolis Sep- 
tember 9, 1952: 

“We shall cast away the agents of ceil- 
tralization who would destroy the vitality 
of State and local government by assigning 
all power to the Federal Government. * * * 
Let that trend to centralized government 
continue and in every State you will havea 
Federal governor-general, not an elected 
governor.” 

This philosophy fails to recognize the sim- 
ple fact that during the many years when 
the States had full control of the enforce- 
ment of mine safety they failed to do the 
job. It was this failure that made a Fed- 
eral law imperative. The legislation was 
signed by President Truman July 16, 1952. 
The survey report suggests an eventual re- 
turn to State control. Here are the pertinent 
sections: 

“It is recognized by industry and by the 
Bureau of Mines that education is the best 
method to promote safety in mining. It is 
recommended that in health, safety, and 
coal-mine inspection a major effort be di- 
rected to educational work. * * * This edu- 
cational work can be accelerated without 
additional funds if changes are made in !n- 
spection activities as provided in recommen- 
dation No. 4 (following) : 

“Public Laws 49 and 552 require the Bu- 
reau to inspect coal mines. In addition, 
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‘arious com Law 552 gives the Bureau police power 
—8Dd hence poem ry S specific hazards. Police 


regar' to 
mowers for coal-mine inspection have been 
percised by lay in practically every coal- 
producing State for many years. 
qt is recognized that in certain coal- 


1 | Percent mining areas, where State laws and their en- 
; chang forcement have not been of a high standard, 
iil the Federal Coal Mine Inspection Service has 


materially aided in reducing coai-mine acci- 
gents. It should continue to do so until 


= these areas reach the proper safety standards. 
452 “Tt is recommended (No, 4) that the Bu- 
186 reau increase its cooperation with State mine 
a1 inspection departments, miners, and opera- 
200) tors, to bring all State inspection services up 
63 to the general standard of the Bureau's coal 
~ mine inspections, 
15 “as this change in State inspection work 
83 js accomplished, the need for Federal coal 
108 mine inspection will decrease and eventually 
- cease to exist. Any part of the appropria- 
69 tion not required for inspection should be 
106 ysed for educational work as needed. It 
99 pears that this change in activity, which 
~ 43 js underway to @ small degree, can be ac- 
46 90.9 celerated at the present time. This state- 
24 ment is based on the fact that although there 
e +49 are fewer coal mines, fewer cog] miners, and 
4) +019 Jess coal production today than at any time 
a since Federal inspection was first required, 
there are currently more Federal inspectors 
than at any previous time. , 
as stacked “Apparently there is a feeling within the 
sneak at. Bureau that the present staff of inspectors 
resentative should be held intact in spite of fewer coal 
f Pennsyl. mines and miners, and that more inspections 
ars and a should be made per year. Unless the need 
tion, said for increased inspections can be clearly dem- 
ae he's onstrated, it is poor business and unfair to 
on would taxpayers to follow such a policy.” 
ae Of te Paice, who said he and others who have 
mocrat, of advocated the Federal law would fight any 
Wrocate of efort to circumvent it, put his finger on 
» planned what seems to be @ weakness in the survey 
ncludes team’s position. 
itive Sau. “State inspection services that are brought 
, of Penn. up to bureau standards will in many cases 
bor Com. reach that point because of the police power 
le for the now exercised by the bureau,” he said. 
see to it “There is no reason to think that if that 
e statute, police power is removed the State services 
he survey would not revert to the historical pattern. 
ministrae That pattern is that State inspection often 
he States is lax and subject to political pressures. 
me of the You can’t take away the policeman because 
shington, there is no crime; there is no crime be- 
this way cause the cop is on the job.” 
Olis Sep. Price said he regarded the survey 
as a sneaky operation because the authors 
of cele suggest nullifying a Federal law without re- 
> vitality sorting to the painful, perhaps impossible, 
assigning process of getting Congress to repeal it. 
it, eee None thought the survey team was com- 
ernment posed of men who have earned the right to 
ll have a speak objectively or with authority on a 
elected subject which Congress has studied exhaus- 
tively for many years, The membership con- 
the sim- sisted of; 
7 Pes Dr. Curtis L. Wilson, dean of the Missouri 
de School of Mines, Rolla, chairman; John C. 
py Kinnear, former vice president of the Ken- 
on aa hecott Copper Corp.; Dennis L. McElroy, vice 
6, 1958 president of the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
na dial Coal Co.; J. R. Brtler, a petroleum consult- 
tinal ant of Houston, Tex., and Spencer S. Simon, 
former director of the materials office of the 
by the old National Security Resources Board. 
he tit The groups that over the years have ad- 
z. It is vocated a strong Federal law were not rep- 
ty, and resented on.the team. These include Fed- 
be ahs eral mine safi experts, Congressmen, and 
a0 nee the United Mine Workers. UMW officials have 
without been studying the report but have made no 
, in toe comment. The groups that have opposed a 
mmen- Federal law, sometimes violently, include 
State inspection agencies and associations of 
he Bue coal producers and mine owners. 


idition, 
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There is a long history and a voluminous 
record of efforts to enact a strong Federal 
inspection statute. These efforts resulted in 
passage in May of 1941 of a law requiring coal 
mine operators to admit Federal inspectors 
to their mines. The inspectors were au- 
thorized to go underground, inspect, report, 
recommend and publish findings. They had 
no power of enforcement. 

A detailed and strict Federal coal mine 
safety code went into effect July 29, 1946, as 
part of an agreement by which the Federal 
Government took over and operated the 
mines to end a 59-day strike. This agree- 
ment was signed May 29, 1946, by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
and Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior. This was a step forward but it ap- 
plied mainly to a specific condition of 
operation. 

The long drive for the law had no real 
power until 1947. On March 19 of that year 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published a news 
article which stated that the Illinois State 
Department of Mines and Minerals had con- 
ducted a virtual shakedown of Mlinois coal 
mine operators to raise funds for a Republi- 
can mayoral campaign in Chicago. 

This was an illustration of the historic 
pattern to which Representative Price re- 
ferred. The race was an important one as it 
pitted the organization of Republican Gov. 
Dwight H. Greeen against the Cook County 
Democratic organization of Mayor Edward J, 
Kelly. It is possible that no more would 
have been heard of the “lug” if it was not 
for the fact that on March 25, less than a 
week after the article appeared, the Centralia 
(Tll.) Coal Co.’s mine No. 5 blew up and 
killed 111 men. 

The aftermath was sensational. It was 
disclosed that of 60 alleged violations of the 
Federal code found in November 1946, some 
51 still were uncorrected 5 days before the 
blast. It was disclosed that a year before 
the explosion workers in the mine petitioned 
Green to “please save our lives” by enforcing 
State laws. 

Driscoll Scanlan, a State mine inspector, 
said he had tried to have the mine closed 
because of dangerous conditions but had 
been overruled by his superiors. He quoted 
Robert M. Medill, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Mines and Minerals, as 
saying, “We'll just have to take that chance” 
of an explosion. This reply “probably was 
que to favoritism to the coal operator,” 
Scanlan asserted, 

Medill denied some of a list of charges by 
Scanlan, but he was forced to resign “for the 
good of the service.” State and Federal in- 
vestigations of the tragedy were conducted 
and it was found that the explosion was 
caused by coal dust “raised into the air and 
ignited by explosives fired in a dangerous and 
nonpermissible manner.” The coal dust 
could have been and should have been ren- 
dered virtually harmless by so-called rock 
dusting. : 

Among other effects the scandal attending 
the Centralia disaster contributed largely to 
the 1948 defeat of Governor Green by Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential candi- 
date in 1952. 

The result of investigations by Senate and 
House was passage of a law requiring the 
Bureau of Mines to submit four reports in a 
period of a year on the degree of cooperation 
Federal inspectors received from mine op- 


erators. No great improvement was shown. 


and in 1948 Neety and Price introduced 
legislation. Extensive hearings were held in 
1949 but no action was taken. 

Despite the evidence, nothing further was 
done until a disaster even worse than Cen- 
tralia occurred. On December 21, 1951, the 
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the explosion, which started with a blast in 
the ventilation system. The mine was not 
in compliance with Federal ventilation re- 
quirements. It contained excessive methane 
gas by Federal but not by Illinois standards. 

“There was nothing inevitable about this 
disaster,” commented ‘Interior Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman. “It could and should 


-have been prevented. Evidence is clear that 


State governments, taken as a group, have 
not done enough and are not doing enough 
to assure this country against disasters in our 
coal mines. The tragedy at West Frankfort 
clearly demonstrates the inadequacy of an 
approach which leaves all responsibility to 
the States.” 

Senate and House hearings again were held 
early in 1952. As in the past opponents of a 
compulsory Federal statute were State mine 
departments and coal operators and associa- 


_ tions, supporters were UMW officials and 


Senators and Representatives. 

A unanimous report of the Senate Labor 
Committee said: \ 

“The failure and refusal of the toal mining 
industry to comply with the safety standards 
and recommendations of the Bureau of Mines 
is a national disgrace and an industrial 
calamity.” 

The 1952 law was a compromise aimed at 
preventing major disasters. It was not all 
the UMW wanted, but was acceptable. It 
empowered Federal inspectors to close mines 
if they found a condition of imminent dan- 
ger, and to close mines not in immediate 
danger if operators failed to correct safety 
violations. 

The act exempted all strip mines and un- 
derground mines employing no more than 
14 persons; it required a minimum of 1 in- 
spection a year for conditions that could 
cause disasters; it set up a board of review 
(which has been called on to handle only 
6 cases) and provided for appeals; it set up 
safety regulations and penalties, and speci- 
fied procedures for coordinating Federal and 
State activities. 

It is not yet possible to say just how suc- 
cessful the act has been, although fatality 
rates are down. The UMW and Congressmen 
say there has not been time to evaluate it. 
Also, conditions in the coal industry have 
changed. Marginal and high-cost mechan- 
ized operations have been shutting down, 
Bituminous coal production during the week 
ended July 24 was 7,025,000 tons as compared 
with 9,172,000 tons during the same week 
in 19538. Employment last March was 258,000 
men, as against 311,000 in March of 1953. 

The act was directed mainly at major 
disasters, which in Bureau of Mines termi- 
nology means disasters in which 5 or more 
persons are killed. In 1949 and 1950 there 
were no major disasters. In 1951 there were 
5 major disasters killing 157 persons; in 1952 


~2, killing 11 persons, and in 1953 1, killing 


5 persons. There were no major disasters 
in the first 6 months of 1954. 
In the 1953 disaster, incidentally, a tem- 


Percentage of compliance with recom- 
mendations of Federal inspectors showed a 
considerable increase in 1953 over earlier 
years. On recommendations having to do 
with disaster prevention the percentage was 
46. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 
the overall compliance percentage was 27. 

The Bureau of Mines has about 240 in- 
spectors now. It is authorized to employ 
and increased the staff membership to 
figure after Public Law 552 was enacted. 
to the depression in the coal industry, 
. jobs left open by resignations and 

and for other reasons have not been 
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Putting Words in the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine, Charles E. McGin- 
ley, of Los Angeles, Calif., a serious stu- 
dent of our Constitution, has written an 
excellent article entitled “Putting Words 
in the Constitution’s Mouth.” 

Mr. McGinley points out some impor- 
tant facts about the Constitution and 
efforts to change its original interpreta- 
tion in the following article: 

PurTiInc Words IN THE CONSTITUTION’S 

MovuTH 


(By Charles E. McGinley) 


When the Founding Fathers, Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, et al., drafted 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land and the greatest rulebook in all human 
history to be handed down to a people for 
their guidance, they put it into words so 
plain there could not be any mistake as to 
its meaning. Almost any child could un- 
derstand it. 

A very famous English statesman said: 

“The American Constitution was the 
greatest document ever given to people.” 

There certainly isn’t anything mystifying 
about the purpose of the Constitution of 
the United States. Its true meaning is as 
plain as the nose on one’s face. 

However, it would seem that some of the 
modern justinians have been endeavoring 
to squeeze out of the Constitution certain 
powers which the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion in their wisdom definitely never put in 
nor did they ever want in. This is especial- 
ly true of the power to declare and engage 
in wars, and to make treaties—powers 
stretched beyond any reason. 

The fathers of our country never in- 
tende. any one man to have the power to 
fiy off blind, half-cocked, and shamefully 
unprepared into a war, when there wasn’t 
any immediate danger to our country, thou- 
sands of miles away, costing billions of dol- 
lars and in which thousands of our boys 
were shot down by bullets coming from 
Russia, a member of the United Nations, 
without first discussing the matter with 
Congress with a view of determining the 
advisability of engaging in an act of war. 

Further, the matter should have been 
gone over in detail with the members of the 
United Nations in order to ascertain with 
certainty what each peace-loving nation 
proposes to do about it—in other words, a 
concrete commitment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
specifically states: 

“Only Congress has the power to declare 
war.” 

There isn’t any doubt that when the 
drafters of the Constitution used the word 
“declare” they intended it to also mean “en- 
gage.” 

The Constitution also states that: 

“The President shall have the power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 

If this had been followed, and we had 
paid heed to the warnings of Washington 
and Jefferson, there may not have been a 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Of course, the boys of today are much 
smarter and wiser than the fathers of our 
country—they seem to think our grand- 
pappies were a little old-fashioned. - 
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The men who wrote the Constitution took 
great pains to put a check on the powers of 
the President. 

(a) Congress can refuse him adequate 
funds. 

(b) Congress can limit the size of the 
Armed Forces by legislatiori-: 

(c) Congress can, in the last analysis, im- 
peach him for conduct endangering the 
country. 

Absorb into your system the Constitution 
of the United States so as to keep in your 
mind the dignity and the consciousness of 
your Americanism and what it really means 
to you. 

Every man, woman ahd child should read 
and study the Constitution—live it—love 
it—distrust any man or woman who reviles 
it—defend it as one sure means of preserving 
to you and your children all you hold dear 
and true and sacred. 

Lincoln said: 

“Love of the Constitution should be the 
political religion of the Nation. 

“Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries 
and in colleges. 

“Let it be written in primers, in spelling 
books and in almanacs. ” 

“Let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislation halls, enforced in 
courts of justice.” ~ 





Both Right and President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the article in the Washington 
Star on Syngman Rhee by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, is worthy of the attention 
of every American citizen. Dr. Rhee will 
not compromise with evil, he will not 
attempt to coexist with gangsters. Ap- 
peasement with aggressors and torturers 
is repulsive to him. He is well aware 
that our Christian civilization cannot 
serve God and mammon. I agree with 
Dr. Rhee that we must chart a straight 
course and anchor our foreign policy on 
principle. We must look ahead and plan 
for 1970, 1980, and the century 2000. 

The article follows: 

Botu RIGHT AND PRESIDENT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Found- 

ry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. 8. 

Senate) 

“I’d rather be right than President” is the 
familiar statement of a famous American 
statesman who never reached the presidential 
pedestal. 

America is acclaiming a rugged personality 
who by the will of his people is President of 
the Republic of Korea and who admiring and 
approving multitudes around the world be- 
lieve is right. It is a notable event which 
history records this summer of 1954 as the 
United States unrolls the official red carpet 
for a man who has been slandered as much 
as Washington, vilified and ridiculed as much 
as Lincoln, feared as much as Cromwell, and 
loved as much as Phillips Brooks. All this 
is a tribute to Syngman Rhee who, after great 
tribulation, in this high hour of global des- 
tiny is both right and President, and Presi- 
dent because he is right. 

By some sections of the press his steadfast- 
ness is labeled stubbornness, his being logical 
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is being called unpredictable. He was righ 
during the long, dismal years of hones : . 
ferred as he insisted that America hag, 
vital stake in atoning for the wrong that sh. 
did Korea in consenting to her captivity. j, 
has the bitter remembrance that about halt 
a century ago America stood aside ang ale 
lowed his ancient land, with a culture older 
than our own or of her captors, or of Ching 
to be enslaved by an aggressive empire 5, 
close to her shores. He was right when. after 
years of torture with a price set upon his 
head, a self-exile he came to this free lang 
to lift his voice with: all the vehemence of 
Moses before Pharaoh, “Let my people go.” 

Here, with Spartan discipline, he conqj. 
tioned himself, training in great universities 
as a scholar and a statesman. Here, at the 
clear springs of democracy, he drank the 
elixir of freedom under the personal tutelage 
and friendship of Woodrow Wilson. As the 
years of his exile lengthened deeper anq 
deeper, there was etched on his heart a de. 
tailed map of his manacled land, in whose 
soil, in season and out of season, he was in- 
tent on planting the grapes of wrath. Here, 
across the years, he bound to himself as with 
bands of steel Koreans and Americans who 
dreamed of “The Day.” 

From the first he was right in his ap. 
praisal of the communistic menace. He 
sensed the utter heinousness of that diaboli- 
cal system which has no pity or conscience, 
With a detestation which possesses him, he 
loathes its motives and its methods. From 
the beginning he discerned with a sort of 
sixth sense that its motives are always base, 
as it plans, not freedom, but plots fetters 
for the humanity it defiles and degrades, 
Never deceived by superficial pratings about 
peace in our day, he has seen clearly that the 
Soviets’ methods of aggression and subver- 
sion contemplate but the one goal toward 
which that monolithic juggernaut moves— 
the destruction of the United States and 
domination of the globe by itself. 

While the free world slept, he was right 
as he shouted from the houstops that any 
appeasement of this federated iniquity is 
surrender on the installment plan. He is 
right now in his solemn warning that the 
terror which has been inflicted upon his 
devastated country presents a vivid micro- 
cosm of what its sinister design has in store 
for the whole earth. He is right in his as- 
sumption that every advantage given to the 
now snowballing universal state is but an 
impetus for similar victories everywhere. 
Who can gaze at the reddening map today 
without knowing that he is frighteningly 
right? He is but realistic in saying that it 
is either a stand now or an Armageddon a 
little later under more formidable circum- 
stances. He is right in refusing to accept 
that weasel word “coexistence” in his vocabu- 
lary. 
When this vile thing was only half as 
strong as it is today and the policy of coop- 
eration with agrarian reformers was advo- 
cated in high places, Syngman Rhee was de- 
claring that a lamb cannot coexist with a 
lion; ‘that if the Soviet lion ever lies down 
with the free lamb, the lamb will be inside 
the lion. He is right in his conviction that 
the pooled forces of freedom in the world 
are mightier, much mightier, than the or- 
ganized hordes of tyranny, and that united 
they would be unconquerable and would bat- 
ter down the refuge of lies now protected 
from the explosive power of truth by the self- 
accusing curtains set up by those who fear 
the light. He has nothing but scorn for 
policies of putty, instead of iron, meekly 
adopted for fear of irritating an enemy out 
to destroy freedom. 

But, above all, he is right in the faith 
which has sustained him, a confidence which 
ruthless brute force can mo more sever than 
& sword can sever a sunbeam. That faith is 
that the spiritual verities for which our ene- 
mies substitute the blasphemies of denial 
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most potent weapons in our hands. 


; nope 7 ea “in God we trust” and “under God” 
rica hag - are no mere pious slogans. To him, prayer is 
ng that - wore potent than any bomb, and more 
tivity = things are wrought through its impondera- 
about hair bie power than this world dreams of. 

fe end alf syngman Rhee is a God-intoxicated man, 
Doane — praying with Christian love even for his 
r of Chi : enemies. The God which Marxism would 
empire a panish from the universe is for him the re- 
when pA ality behind every sham, the dynamic be- 
; Upon to hind every thought of his brain, every beat 
s free la 7 of his heart, every breath of his body. He 
emence . jooks at the atheistic system we face with 
ple go.” « pity and sorrow, knowing that a pagan de- 
he condi nial does not change the final, irreducible, 
Niversitj . inescapable denominator of the universe— 
pre, at Pr God. Thus has he been sustained across the 
drank the years which have tried his soul by a faith 
al tutela: : which has shone only more brightly in the 
n. As o darkness: “The Lord is my light and my 
eeper and salvation, Of whom shall I be afraid?” 
eart a d ‘ His return to the shores of the strongest 
in when nation on earth, which backed his cause, 
€ Was me and ours as well as his, is one of the most 
th. Here striking reversals of all history, as one gazes 
If as with almost incredulously at the now open doors 
icans who at which he once knocked in vain. We hail 


him now as President of a nation whose fu- 
ture is woven into the fabric of our own des- 
tiny with crimson strands of mutual sac- 
rifice. The soldiers of King Charles I said of 
George Fox, founder of the Quakers, that 
he was “stiff as a tree and pure as a bell.” 
That tribute was from one of his enemies. 
Beaten and bruised in many a prison and by 
many a scourge of lies, that apostle of the 
inner light could not be bent. We xsalute 


n his ap. 
nace. He 
it diaboli- 
onscience, 
Ss him, he 
is. From 
& sort of 
vays base, 


é fetters with pride and admiration the stalwart, 
; grades, rugged President of Korea, stiff as a tree and 
>A aon pure as a bell, a tower of strength for the 


. culver. free world. 


il toward 
moves— 
ates and 





An Opinion on the Oppenheimer Case 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


n to the Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
but an der leave to extend my remarks in the 
; — RecorD, I submit herewith the following 
ioinay studied opinion of the Oppenheimer case 
that tt by Rt. Rev. W. E. North, editor of the 


Tidings of Los Angeles: 

Dr. OPPENHEIMER 

He was not in the top echelon of American 
physicists. Contrary to popular belief, he 
had not made, before Los Alamos, any major 
contributions to scientific progress in his 


eddon a 
circum- 
> accept 
vocabu- 


half as 


of coop- chosen field. He was available when the 
S advo- Government decided to gamble billions in 
= He exploring the possibilities of nuclear fission, 
with a 


and so he was selected to direct the vastly 


s down complex and highly secret operations in the 


> inside recesses of New Mexico. The mass of Ameri- 
on that cans knew nothing of the work until the skies 
> world rained death upon terror-struck Hiroshima 
the or- and Nagasaki. 


united 
ld bat- 
otected 
he self- 
no fear 
rn for 
meekly 
ny out 


With the lever of the atom, he eased him- 
self into Government affairs, hob-nobbed 
with the highest ranking officials, presumed 
to influence even top-level decisions, found 
& place not only in the field of atomic energy 
but in areas of the military, intelligence, and 
diplomacy. He had an ear if not a voice in 
the crucial decisions of every key department 
of Government in a time of crisis. He was 


- faith omnipresent as he was presumed to - 
which niscient. athe 

r than Yet Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer admits 
aith is that for years he contributed to the coffers 
r ene- of the Communist Party, that his devotion 


denial to the cause survived even the pact with 


Hitler, that his wife and brother were mem- 
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bers of the conspiracy, that he compromised 
himself morally with an avowed Communist, 
that he was a persistent fellow-traveler in 
the front of Red causes, that he brought to 
Berkeley and to Los Alamos men, even non- 
technical, whom he knew to be party 
members. 

But this is not all. Dr. Oppenheimer ad- 
mits a fabrication of lies to shield a Com- 
munist who pressed him for atomic secrets, 
the same Chevalier with whom he dined in 
Paris as late as last year. Meanwhile he in- 
sinuated his ideas into the military against 
the feasibility of strategic long-range air 
bombing, and strove mightily with all the 
contacts at his command to delay what he 
could not ultimately prevent—the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. 

In December 1953 he was up again for se- 
curity clearance, and he released to the New 
York Times an emotional response which 
shrugged off the early devotion and affinity 
to communism as foibles of a mind lost in 
the abstractions of science. It was the 
temper of the times, he protested; it was the 
mood of the moment. Why, not for years 
did he know of the great depression, he con- 
fessed, he who later was to be so cognizant 
of the strife in Spain. He was beset, he 
pleaded in wide-eyed innocence, with eco- 
nomic and moral and scientific scruples. 
These obsessions induced a few errors of 
judgment, he said, as his words enfolded him 
in an aura of ethical greatness. 

There were no cries of “witch hunt” or 
“McCarthyism” as the matter was turned 
over to a special board for adjudication. 
Messrs. Gray, Morgan, and Evans ruled in 
a split decision that while there was no 
question of Dr. Oppenheimer's loyalty, his 
past sensibilities and present proclivities con- 
stituted a security risk—one who was no 
longer to be trusted with the vital secrets 
of a Nation at bay. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has now ratified these findings 
with scant attention to the board’s soothing 
recommendations, and Dr. Oppenheimer is 
henceforth excluded from the councils of 
science in government. 

Immediately there is the wail of the pro- 
fessors and even so responsible a scientist 
as Dr. DuBridge, of Caltech, deplores the 
“dire disaster” that awaits a people who will 
not heed even the extracurricular advice of 
its physicists in a thermo-nuclear age. 
There are other scientists, too, aghast in 
pontifical pronouncements, prompted by a 
kind of Pavlov conditioned-reflex, with cries 
of persecution and intellectual obscurantism. 
It would seem that hysteria threatens the 
free and unfettered sway of science in its 
measured and relentless search. 

It doesn’t matter that this investigation 
has been an ordered and dignified and dis- 
interested inquiry, patient and painstaking. 
It doesn’t matter that a sound decision has 
been given in the balance and prudence of 
a new maturity. It doesn’t matter that 
now we know the carelessness and laxity 
by which the men in the Kremlin knew our 
atomic secrets before the men of Albu- 
querque. We must only shudder with the 
fear that science is in a state of siege. 





What Is a Tariff? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I herewith 
insert in the Recorp the following adver- 
tisement from the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald concerning the distilled 
spirits bonding period: 
What Is a Tarirr? 


Answer. A tariff is a law to protect Ameri- 
can business and labor against foreign com- 
petitors. 

Question. What is a new kind of tariff? 

Answer. A new kind of tariff is a law to 
protect foreign competitors who do busi- 
ness here against American business and 
labor. 

Question. Have we ever had this new kind 
of tariff? 

Answer. Never, this way. Now itis pro- 
posed to the United States Senate, in a bill 
called H. R. 5407. 

Question. What is an added new wrinkle 
in this new kind of tariff? 

Answer. A requirement that the American 
businessman lie about his product while the 
foreigner tells the truth about his. 

Question. What constructive suggestion 
can you make about this? 

Answer. Draft a law which gives Ameri- 
can industry the same rights that foreign 
competitors enjoy in this country. Pass it 
at the next session of Congress. 

Defer action on H. R. 5407. It’s worse than 
what we have now. 

ScHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC, 

New York, N. Y. 





Subversives in Defense Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
seem to be in accord. Mr. Wilson, whom 
we all admire for his ability, his integ- 
rity, and his willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the good of the service, seems, 
according to David Lawrence, to be car- 
rying out a part of the McCarthy pro- 
gram. Note the following statement 
from Lawrence: 

SECRETARY WILSON, IN CANDID STATEMENT TO 

SENATE GROUP, STRESSES NEED or LAw To 

GvuaRD WorRK ON SECRET PROJECTS 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
is a man of candor. He has just made a 
statement to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee which tells more than all the 
days of the television hearings in the Mc- 
Carthy-Stevens feud ever did about the dan- 
gers of Communist infiltration that face all 
the armed services and defense plants. 

Evidently American public opinion has not 
yet been sufficiently aroused on this issue 
and there has not been enough pointing 
up of the whole situation in defense plants 
by congressional committee investigations 
because Senator Lancer, of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, has not yet felt obligated 
to report to the Senate a bill that is aimed 
at subversives in the defense plants. And 
Secretary Wilson says a law of that kind is 
badly needed. 

Mr. Wilson says, with reference to Com- 
munists who are working in defense plants, 
that, while those engaged in secret work can 
be fired, there is no way to enable private 
contractors to. prevent them from working 
in other parts of the same plant and main- 
taining personal contacts with those who 
do work on secret projects. The head of 
the Department of Defense says in his pre- 
pared statement; 
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“In our opinion we do not have sufficient 
legal authority to fully protect all industries 
vital to national defense from the danger of 
subversives and security risks. We hope that 
the legislation that has been proposed to 
take care of an important part of this prob- 
lem will receive the consideration we are 
sure it deserves.” 

Senator SAaLTONSTALL, Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, told Secretary 
Wilson “it might be proper” for Mr. Wilson 
to urge Senator Lancer to get the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate to act speedily 
on it. 

When Assistant General Counsel Stempler, 
of the Defense Department, who also tes- 
tified before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, was asked about this lack of authority, 
he said that “a fairly large number” of sub- 
versives are known to be working in defense 
plants. But nothing can be done about it 
until a new law is obtained. 

So it is apparent now that, after all, the 
“let the FBI do it” doctrine doesn’t cover 
cases like this at all. 

Incidentally, this is precisely the point 
that Senator McCartuy has been making— 
namely, that his congressional committee 
was exposing the presence of such subvers- 
ives and making an issue of it before the 
American people when some one in the ad- 
ministration with less sense than emotion 
succeeded in forcing a suspension of the 
regular work of the committee in order to 
deal with the charges about a loyal Ameri- 
can, an anti-Communist who happened to 
be drafted for Army service and who, like 
thousands of others in past years, had some 
one on Capitol Hill try to get him a commis- 
sion in the Army. 

Speaking of commissions, the Secretary of 
Defense in his formal statement has con- 
ceded that Major Peress should never have 
been commissioned and that the case was 
badly handled. He says: 

“A study of the Peress case indicated, 
among other things, that the undesirable re- 
sults were due, in part at least, to lack of 
correlation of information in security cases.” 

Mr. Wilson tells of a new order, issued by 
him on April 8, 1954, which requires that 
“personnel records and all investigative rec- 
ords in regard to the security of personnel 
not now effectively correlated shall be cor- 
related without delay in each of the military 
departments to insure that full facts are 
available for prompt and fair administration 
of all personnel matters.” 

Mr. Wilson then adds significantly: 

“I have asked the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army to tell this committee what action 
has been taken to carry this out and to avoid 
as far as humanly possible a repetition of 
what occurred in the Peress case.” 

Mr. Wilson goes somewhat further in em- 


when he says: “As I reported to you at our 
last meeting (Mar. 1, 1954), we have taken 
more effective steps not only to rid the serv- 
ices of undesirable security risks who might 
be found in the Armed Forces but also to 
block off at all points the entry of such per- 
sons into the military services.” 

The Defense Department Secretary sums 
up what really might well be described as 
the value of the exposures made during the 
last several months by Senator McCarrny’s 
Committee on Governmental Operations, for 
Mr. Wilson says: 

“Aside from these specific actions, which 
I have outlined above, there is another result 
which I think is perhaps the most important 
one. That is a revitalization of the entire 
department from the top echelons down with 
respect to strengthening, accelerating, and 
making more effective our machinery to pro- 
tect the security of the Nation within the 
Department of Defense.” 

Tt will be conceded, therefore, by all fair- 
minded persons who are not interested in 
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political combat or in personality prejudices 
but in stamping out Communist agents, 
sympathizers and fellow travelers from the 
Government, that only by the fullest pub- 
licity and immunity from libel prosecutions— 
which a congressional committee is privileged 
to get—can puDlic opinion be sufficiently in- 
formed on all these delicate issues affecting 
the security of the United States. 





University President Warns of “Cultural 
Uneasiness” in Foundations Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


= OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a news release from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference news serv- 
ice, dated July 16, 1954. Father Rein- 
ert’s views on the Special Committee to 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations 
coincide largely with my own, and I 
therefore commend this story to the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the basic things 
which I fought against in the committee 
hearings was what the St. Louis Uni- 
versity president has called “the too- 
common practice of attributing the ideas 
or errors of an individual to a whole 
group or association.” 

The release follows: 


Asks Epucators To HgEep “CULTURAL UNEASI- 
Ness’’ SEEN IN House HEARINGS 


St. Louts, Mo., July 16.—Congressional in- 
vestigators of tax exempt foundations and 
their influence on United States education 
refiect a “cultural uneasiness” that should 
be of concern to all educators, Father Paul 
C. Reinert, S. J., president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity said here. 

The Jesuit educator said that a staff re- 
port by a House of Representatives commit- 
tee suffers from “overgeneralization” in its 
examination of United States educational 
groups. But he said the report calls atten- 
tion to “an overemphasis on science and its 
advancement, and a neglect of the study of 
cultural goals and values, which should con- 
cern educators.” 

Father Reinert defended the American 
Council on Education, one of the organiza- 
tions cited by the committee staff as foster- 
ing changes in educational curricula “to 
the point where they sometimes denied the 
ae underlying the American way of 

a” 

The Jesuit educator, who is a member of 
the executive committee of the council, said, 
“I have seen no evidence that the council, 
on policy, was endeavoring to promote * * * 
un-American social ideas.” 

He criticized the committee staff report 
for projecting individual instances “into a 
whole system of motives and purposes that 
do not exist at all.” 

He said, however, that the report gave 
expression to “a vague worry about the loss 
of a traditional system of values in this 
country,” and he called upon educators to 
ask themselves “what our institutions of 
higher learning and our research founda- 
tions are doing to advance the study of cul- 
tural values and goals.” 

“A society can endure only if there is some 
basic consensus on fundamental goals and 
values, and these must be constantly reap- 
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plied to changing situations,” Father Rein. 
ert said. “Basically, this reduces itsejy to 
asking what is being taught on the nature 
ance destiny of man and of society.” 

The St. Louis University president scoreg 
the report for overgeneralization resy)tjy 
from “the too-common practice of attribut. 
ing the ideas or errors of an individual to g 
whole group or association.” 

The House committee which has been con. 
ducting the investigation under the chair. 
manship of Representative Carrou. Rerce 
of Tennessee, has been recessed after a serie, 
of stormy sessions and public hearings, 





Dr. Oppenheimer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as usual, certain editorial 
writers, columnists, and radio commen- 
tators, who set up a squawk about meth- 
ods whenever a Red, a pink, or an in- 
tellectual is criticized, have rushed to 
the aid of Oppenheimer. From the 
Saturday Evening Post of last week 
comes an editorial, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Was THE OPPENHEIMER DECISION So 
‘TERRIBLE? 


The controversy now reaching fever heat 
over Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and his 
right to access to restricted atomic informa- 
tion underscores the fact that atomic scien- 
tists are not as other men are. Men who are 
concerned with the devising of weapons ca- 
pable of annihilating millions must expect 
that their political associations and personal 
friendships will be scrutinized more closely 
than those of ordinary people. 

Some atomic scientists and their “liberal” 
eupporters, in their zeal to defend not only 
Doctor Oppenheimer but fredom of inquiry 
and opinion, seem to have forgotten this. 
Many of them condemn the majority opinion 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Person- 
nel Security Board as the work of inquisitors 
bent upon stamping out human freedom in 
the United States. Dr. Edward Shils, in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, described 
the report as indicating “a brutal eagerness 
to assert that all those who disagree with us 
must be communists or in league with them.” 
Doctor Shils is not the only one who insists 
on believing that Doctor Oppenheimer is be- 
ing perceuted on account of his opinions, 

The attacks on the board’s action add up to 
the assertion that (1) Doctor Oppenheimer'’s 
past associations, while regrettable, were his 
own business and that (2) his reported lack 
of “enthusiasm” for development of the hy- 
drogen bomb was shared by many others, in- 
cluding eminent scientists, and should not 


with Dr, Fermi and Dr. Rabi that the hydro- 
gen bomb as then discussed was “necessarily 
an evil thing considered in any light” and 
that refusal by the Government to sponsor 
on a@ superbomb might provide “some 
limitations on the totality of war.” Millions 
that the H-bomb had never been made, 
fact that Dr. Albert Ein- 
was not denied access to a blackboard 
before he worked out his famous formu. 
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ther Rein. However, those who have come to Dr. Op- 
S itself to nheimer’s defense, including his learned 
the nature counsel, seem to us to make the mistake of 
“4 considering Oppenheimer’s opposition to the 
ent score, H-bomb apart from his past Communist as- 
resulti . sociations. Obviously, they must be consid- 
attribut: ered together. There would be no more rea- 
idual to son to complain of Dr. Oppenheimer's objec- 


tions to working on the superbomb than to 
similar objections by many humane people, 


been con. 
t for the fact of his admitted associa- 
J — fon with Communists over a period of years 
era i and reported statements by various Commu- 
ings — nist leaders indicating that he had been a 
member of front organizations and a con- 
tributor to their funds. 
In other words, what might well worry the 
Atomic Energy Commission about Dr. Op- 
nheimer is not his natural human feeling 
that destructive weapons have been carried 
KS far enough, but the possibility that his atti- 
tude might have been influenced by Com- 
munists who had quite other reasons for 
| opposing an American development of the 
superweapon. Surely, any body of men hav- 
ing such @ ticklish matter to decide would 
\TIVES have difficulty in reaching any conclusion 
{ other than that arrived at by the AEC’s Secu- 
rity Board—namely, that Dr. Oppenheimer is 
in, Mr a loyal American, but they would feel more 
editorial comfortable if he were kept away from what- 
0! ever atomic secrets are still secrets to him. 
amumen- The whole ball of wax has now been 
it meth- dumped in the lap of the American people, 
* an in- and, although it is difficult to put 900 pages 
Shed to of technical testimony on television, the 
om the public has at least the means of forming a 
t week judgment of its own on this affair. Some 
as fol- who dip into the testimony will conclude 
that he is a political illiterate, but a man of 
good will and ipso facto a sucker for frauds 
id who describe themselves as humanitarians. 
Others would feel more comfortable if the 
ver heat record showed that Oppeheimer had at any 
and his time done a Whittaker Chambers and defi- 
nforma- nately repudiated his former Commmunist 
ic scien- associations. Perhaps Dr. Oppenheimer is a 
who are man who should not be held responsible for 
ONS Ca- his past political associations any more than 
b expect Babe Ruth should have been expected to 
personal master the theories of Plotinus. Neverthe- 
} Closely less, many people would be grateful for more 
evidence of a change. : 
liberal” As far as the Board’s action is concerned, 
ot only tt is important to remember this: To 
inquiry a drawing-room opinion about Dr. Oppen- 
n this, heimer is one thing; to act as a responsible 
opinion member of a security board dealing with 
Person- matters as grave as these is quite another 
uisitors thing. No one rejoices over the suspicions 
dom in which have been aroused concerning certain 
in the episodes in the career of Dr. Oppenheimer, 
scribed but not even the reputation of an American 
perness as distinguished as he can outweigh the im- 
vith us portance which any responsible board of in- 
them.” quiry must assign to the security of the 
insists United States, 
oe Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it seems to 
sente be admitted that one who uses intoxicat- 
nat ing liquor or stupefying drugs to excess 
we his or one who gambles, or lives beyond his 
d lack means, is subject to pressure and should 
he hy- not be entrusted with secrets which af- 
rs, in- fect the security of the country, why so 
ld not much fuss over denying Oppenheimer 
wn access to Federal security data? If I 
oe read his testimony correctly, for sev- 
ia eral years, by choice, he associated 
ms closely with a rather large group of 
nydro- Communists and Communist sympathiz- 
ssarily ers, not but usually. That 
” and is, his intimate friends were not Com- 
onsor munists he met casually or just occa- 
—_ sionally, but individuals with whom he 
an spent perhaps a larger part of his time. 
=a. a my understanding that he also con- 
hoard buted financially over a period of years 


a to the Communist cause. 
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If the record quotes him correctly, he 
admitted that for some time he had a 
Communist mistress. Seems to me that 
I either heard or read somewhere that 
Julius Caesar and Mark Anthony lost 
some of their integrity by fooling around 
on the Nile with a reputedly good-looking 
woman, Then Samson had his hair 
trimmed by another lady, so why should 
Oppenheimer’s friends who know these 
things now complain so continuously 
when Oppenheimer gets his knuckles 
rapped? Oppenheimer might talk in his 
sleep and if his Communist mistress 
overheard him, it is just possible she 
might leak the information to her bosses. 
Let us worry about someone less vulner- 
able. 





Tolerant America, Land of Liberty— 
Keep America Tolerant—Without 
Question of Race or Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me so 
to do, I am pleased to herewith present 
to your attention and that of my dis- 


tinguished colleagues the text of three 
statements furnished me by a distin- 
guished friend who requested that the 
messages therein contained and empha- 
sized upon these topics be included in 
the daily Concressionat Recorp. I am 
pleased to comply with this request. 

The statements follow: 

‘TOLERANT AMERICA, LAND OF LIBERTY 

The greatness of this country and its 
standing among the nations of the world 
has been built upon religious and racial 
tolerance. Our freedom of worship has 
always remained unmolested. 

In other parts of this civilized world today, 
barbaric brutality stalks in persecution of 
those whose religious beliefs or ancestry dis- 
pleases the political power. We read and 
hear about the atrocities of intolerance, 
little realizing that the same unseen forces 
are reaching to destroy America. 

Shall our churches also be closed? Must 
free speech be taken from us? Will free 
American minds become festered with 
transplanted germs of religious and racial 
intolerance? God forbid. 

America can survive only if the people of 
America determine to keep it free from de- 
structive forces of intolerance that seek a 
foothold here. 

Now is the time for all America to unite 
and stand shoulder to shoulder in protection 
of religious liberty. Destroy tolerance in 
these United States, and you will destroy 
the Nation. 





Keep America TOLERANT THAT THIs NaTION 
Sua. Nor Perish From THE EsRTH 
One hundred and sixty-three years ago, 
13 American Colonies fought a war of inde- 
pendence to establish a God-fearing Nation, 
free from religious and racial intolerance. 
The United States of America was born. 
Destiny and sound has made it one 


of the great nations of the world. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence laid down the fun- 
damental principle of tolerance with the 
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simple statement that “all men are created 
free and equal.” 

Today intolerance stalks a topsy-turvy 
world. Will it gain headway in America? 
To crush our churches? Destroy our reli- 
- freedom? Outlaw our right to worship 

We can keep our America a land of liberty 
only by united resistance to sinister efforts 
of those who are determined to undermine 
our economic stability and destroy our Amer- 
ican birthright of religious and racial free- 
dom. Tolerance has made America a great 
Nation. Resist now any attempt to de- 
stroy it. 


WITHOUT QUESTION OF RACE oR CREED 


In our American cemeteries in France, in 
Planders fields, lie thousands of America’s 
sons. They came from every walk of life. 
The rich and the poor of every creed and 
every race met on common ground to serve 
their country’s need. 

When President Wilson called American 
manhood to the colors, no lines of racial 
or religious prejudice were drawn. 

Why then, today, should religious preju- 
dice or racial intolerance be permitted in 
free America? 

Through subtle means, alien forces of 
coercion are seeking to inoculate America 
with poisonous propaganda and are attempt- 
ing to plant in America un-American preju- 
dice and hate. 

These forces would destroy our religious 
freedom and close our churches—your 
church and mine. They would throttle free 
speech to make us subservient to an intol- 
erant dictatorial power. 

Sane-thinking Americans must unite to 
resist intolerance that America shall not be 
robbed of her birthright of equality and 
freedom, 





Group Life Insurance for Federal 
Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I favor very 
strongly the action yesterday approving 
S. 3681 to establish an insurance pro- 
gram for Federal employees. I think 
such a program is excellent, but I have 
one reservation about the action. This 
most important legislation was accorded 
a hearing lasting only one-half hour by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. I fear most of the commit- 
tee members have not even had the op- 
portunity to read the legislation care- 
fully. Such a hasty hearing denies pos- 
sible consideration of improvements in 
the proposal and denies a full oppor- 
tunity for a public hearing on the plan. 
In spite of the short hearing, the in- 
surance proposal has my full support, 
for I believe it puts into effect one of 
the better practices adopted by many 
private employees. The excellent work 
done by civilian employees in the Gov- 
ernment is too seldom given full recog- 
nition. This insurance program will 
add to the benefits accorded Federal em- 
ployees. 

I trust the House will, during the 84th 
Congress, make a careful review of the 
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program to be absolutely certain all pro- 
visions are equitable and that it pro- 
vides the best possible plan for Federal 
employees. 





Educators Approve Position of Repre- 
sentative Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, on 
Foundations Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking minority member of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations, it has been my duty and 
my privilege to defend the spirit of free 
inquiry against what I have considered 
unwarranted attack. 

Among the expressions of support 
which I have received for my position 
from all over the United States, I value 
none more highly than those on behalf 
of the educators of America. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include correspondence from represent- 
atives of the teachers of Ohio and the 
United States. I was formerly a public- 
school teacher in Belmont County, Ohio, 
and am therefore particularly apprecia- 
tive of their commendation. 

The correspondence follows: 


Onto EpvucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 2, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hays: I have been very 
much pleased to learn through the NEA 
division of legislation and Federal relations 
of your fine work as a member of-the House 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations. Certainly your serv- 
ices have been the contributing force against 
a rather patent attempt to impose precon- 
ceived ideas on this committee. Educators 
in Ohio have every reason to be enthusias- 
tic about your calling the turn in this con- 
nection. The failure of this committee to 
give the various foundations a chance to 
answer publicly the biased representations 
made against them is a sad commentary 
upon the committee’s work. 

It is good to know that you continue the 
same interest in educational affairs that you 
manifested when you were a member of the 
Ohio Senate more than a decade ago. Of 
course, your present position goes further 
than that and represents solid effort to main- 
tain the dignified position of representative 
government. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Watton B. Buss, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNrrTep SrarTeEs, 
Steubenville, Ohio, July 30, 1954. 
Conrressman Warne L, Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: I have been following the 
work of the House Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, com- 
monly known as the Reece committee, I 
have noticed your serious questioning of 
the validity of staff reports and testimony 
presented to the committee alleging an at- 
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tempt by foundations and educational or- 
ganizations to undermine and subvert our 
public schools. 

I have noticed your insistence on the use 
of correct procedure according to the rules 
governing House committees and your ef- 
fort to see that both sides of the question 
were aired in the public hearings. 

I am anxious to see what new turns such 
investigations may take. In the meantime, I 
am writing to thank you for your construc- 
tive and courageous effort to maintain the 
dignity of our tradition of representative 
government while at the same time opposing 
the efforts of those who would weaken and 
destroy our public schools. 

Please know that many of us appreciate 
the fine contribution you have made to the 
cause of education during this session of 
Congress. I hope we may have the pleasure 
of seeing you again either as a speaker at 
our high school or education association, or 
in some community activity in Steubenville. 
We feel you are representing the 18th Con- 
gressional District in a very fine manner, 

Very truly yours, 
MarGarRet Born, NEA Director. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Hays, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hays: As the 83d Con- 
gress draws to the close of its 2d session, I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your efforts to secure a fair and objective 
hearing for the representatives of tax-exempt 
foundations and professional organizations 
who were the subject of the recent inquiries 
by the House Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations. We regret 
that a majority of the committee voted 
against further public hearings, thus deny- 
ing the National Education Association an 
opportunity to appear before the committee 
and reply to the sensational charges made 
against it. Your efforts to have the commit- 
tee pursue a course of action in keeping with 
the dignity and prestige of the United States 
House of Representatives have not gone un- 
noticed either by us or by other members of 
the organized teaching profession, 

For your information I enclose a copy of 
a letter to Mr. Walton B. Bliss, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Education Association, 
setting forth some of the views I have ex- 
presed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GL. McCasxkrz, 
Director, Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 





Railroad Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, as is pretty 
generally known I have always taken a 
deep interest in the welfare of our rail- 
road employees and have devoted much 
time and effort in securing for them the 
benefits to which they are justly entitled. 
I was glad to have been able to be of 
help to the approximately 36,000 annui- 
tants affected for whom this legislation 
will grant an increase of an average of 
$24 a month, or 20 percent of their aver- 
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age annuity retroactively to October 39 
1951. The changes in the railroad ye. 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
systems which the pending bill provides 
have the approval and commendation 
of all the standard railroad unions, who 
have been reasonable, understanding 
and conscientious in their support. | 
urge you, my colleagues, to join in the 
enactment of this worthy legislation, 





Railroad Retirement Amendments 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri. 
day last the House of Representatives by 
a unanimous vote passed H. R. 7840, a bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

I voted in favor of this bill because J 
felt there was a real need for its passage, 
The very fact that there was not a single 
dissenting vote against it is evidence of 
the need for the legislation. 

During my service in the House of 
Representatives, I have received many 
letters from retired railroad annuitants 
and pensioners, active railroad workers, 
and widows of railroad workers urging 
that action be taken to improve certain 
provisions under the railroad retirement 
system and the railroad unemployment 
insurance system. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that this bill, H. R. 
7840, represented a sincere effort on the 
part of the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to be help- 
ful to retired workers and their depend- 
ents. I want to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of the committee, Hon. Cuar es A. 
Wotverton, of New Jersey, and the en- 
tire committee for reporting this bill for 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am in full accord with the committee 
that, regardless of the desirability of cer- 
tain proposals for the liberalization of 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, no amendments to the law should 
be made which would jeopardize the 
financial soundness of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System. The Congress should 
always adhere to this: fundamental 
principle. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
H. R. 4171 in the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill was designed to repeal 
the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act amendments of 1951 that pro- 
hibited an increase in railroad retire- 
ment benefits to those persons who also 
have coverage under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce held hearings on H. R. 
356 and 17 similar bills, of which my bill 
was one, and reported favorably on H. R. 
356, providing for the repeal of section 7 
of Public Law 234, retroactive to Octo- 
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and under Mr. Wilson’s directives 
services failed to obligate more 
than $10 billion of procurement funds which 
Congress appropriated for the fiscal year Just 
ended. Some of those funds will ultimately 
be used, of course, but no orders are being 
placed until necessary. 

The result of the afternoon's probing left 
reporters confused as to whether the Govern- 
ment has a new buying policy or not. 


ber 30, 1951, the date it became effective. 
This bill passed the House on July 24, 
1953, and passed the Senate on June 2, 
signed by President Eisen- 
hower on June 16, 1954, and is now Pub- 
lic Law 398 of the 83d Congress. 











It Would Be Amusing, If It Were Not So 
Confusing 










Average Man Benefits by Elimination of 


ExTse a Waste From Government 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune for July 30, 1954, 
carries an article by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
“Weeks Says United States 
This article pro- 
vides a good basis for doubting Mr. 
Weeks’ statement that there is a “con- 
scious administration policy” to stimu- 
late the national economy through ef- 
fective Government action. I am happy 
to call it to the attention of our col- 










EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the national deficit for Presi- 
dent Truman’s last year 'n office was 
$9,400,000,000. The nationa: “eficit for 
President Eisenhower’s first year in of- 
fice was $3,029,000,000. In a brief 12 
months President Eisenhower and an 
Eisenhower Congress brought the na- 
tional budget over $6 billion closer into 
The apostles of doom and 
gloom said it could not be done, but it 
has been done. 

How did President Eisenhower and his 
Congress accomplish this improved na- 
tional financial condition? Did they do 
it by lessening or eliminating needed and 
desirable services to the people? No. 

Needed and desirable public services 
to the people have not been decreased. 
Instead, desirable services to the people 
have been expanded. 

For example, 50 million motorists want 
better and safer roads. This Congress 
has authorized the expenditure of $300 
million a year more money on Federal 
highway construction than ever was au- 
thorized by any previous Congress in any 
previous year. 

Before Congress adjourns, social-se- 
curity pensions will have been increased 
and more citizens given the protection 
of this wise law, thereby making life a 
— more enjoyable for the elder 









Speeds Contracts.” 





Weexs Says UNtTep Srarts SpeEepsS CONTRACTS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 
WASHINGTON, July 29.—Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks said today there is a 
“conscious administration policy” of step- 
ping up Government procurement to help 
out the economy, but he said he doesn’t know 
whether it applies in the one place it counts 
most, military buying. 

A Defense Department spokesman said it 


Mr. Weeks, seeming to contradict himself 
several times under intensive questioning at 
a press conference, said the Government was 
trying judge” the economy by “doing 
a little earlier” things which are already 
planned. In his own area, he said, this is 
true of maritime and highway programs. 
He revealed the final aspects of an over- 
all $385,000,000 shipbuilding program, 

of which is still being considered by Congress, 
CITES HIGHWAY ACTION 


The only specific evidence Mr. Weeks was 
able to cite gn the new “policy” was his own 
department’s decision to allocate earlier than 
usual this year the Federal-aid-to-highways 
funds approved by Congress. The maritime 
Program had to await Congressional enact- 
ment, but Mr. Weeks said the contracts will 
be let as soon as possible in order to stimu- 
late the sagging business of American ship- 


The subject of the new buying policy arose 
as a result of a question from a reporter on 
& rumored directive from the Budget Bureau 
to all Government agencies to 
procurement in the current 3-month period. 
After much questioning, Mr. Weeks ulti- 
mately said there was no such directive. 

He also denied that the “word” had gone 
out to procurement officers to “speed things 
up.” But he did say this: 
“We're not trying to think 
. But where we know that something 
going to be done; then we try to do it a little 








Pensions and compensation have been 
increased by $109 million to service-con- 
nected disabled war veterans and to the 
widows or the parents who lost their 
husband or son in any war due to death 
on the battlefield or from war-inflicted 
disease or wounds. The increase may 
large as some wanted or ex- 
pected, but it is $109 million a year more 
than ever was granted heretofore. 

Congress also has provided funds for 
the operation of 103,000 veterans’ hos- 
pital beds, which is the largest number of 
VA hospital beds operated anytime 
the history of the Nation. 

The Congress has made available, dur- 
ing the coming year, an additional $100 
million of loan funds to help veterans 
acquire homes of their own. 

The money for financing the rehabili- 
tation of disabled citizens, veteran and_ 
nonveteran alike, to equip them to be- 
come employable and again self-support- 
ing has been increased by 50 percent. 







fense Department's policy 

buy anything until it is actually 
needed. In fact, the regime of Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson has stressed this 
point more than ever before, as an economy 


These better services to the people 
have cost additional hundreds of mil- 
lions. Despite these added expenditures 
to provide this better service, the budget 
is nearing a balanced condition. 

How did President Eisenhower and the 
Congress achieve this great record? 
They achieved it by keeping their elec- 
tion promise that they would eliminate 
waste and extravagance anywhere and 
everywhere they found it and thereby 
provide the taxpayer with better Gov- 
ernment services at less cost. 

President Eisenhower and this Con- 
gress have provided the Nation with more 
efficient and effective Government than 
our country has known in a long time. 
This Congress has demonstrated that the 
people can have better service from Gov- 
ernment and lower taxes too. 





H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


_ OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a petition from members 
of the Training Union of Alta Woods 
Baptist Church, Jackson, Miss., with 
reference to H. R. 1227: 

We, the undersigned, recognizing the great 
damage being done to our Nation by liquor 
advertising, including beer casting, and be- 
lieving that Congress has the power to pro- 
hibit such advertising, do respectfully 
petition Members of Congress to pass H. R. 
1227 or a similar bill during this session 
of Congress. 

We ask also that this petition be pre- 
sented to the House, recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD and given to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has the bills in its files. 

Percy M. Cooper, Mrs. Delma Johnston, 
Mrs. Owen Williams, Mrs. M. V. Sigrest, 
Julia O, Wallace, Mrs. Fred Thompson, 
Mrs. E. T. Morgan, Mrs. Eva Wise, 
Barney R. Cook, Mrs. Talmadge Bar- 
nett, Mrs. Arthur W. Lewis, T. B. 
Barnett, James Melton, Mrs. Ben Terry, 
E. A. Gaulding, Frank Rogers, Mr. and 
Mrs. De Haven Hodges, Mrs. Frank 
Rogers, James W. Schultz, H. A. Magee, 
Mrs. H. A. Magee, C. J. Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
B. Jones, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Gal- 
loyz, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Parker, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. G. Burnham, Mrs. J. O. 
Roberts, J. O. Roberts, Mrs. R. M, 
Ricker, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Quinn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Wise, Mr. and Mrs, 
Claude Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
Stegall, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. R. Sebren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willie G. Runnels, Mr. and Mrs, 
R. B. Ross, Jr., Mrs. C. M. Woods, Mrs. 
Allen J. Harvill, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Harris, Jr., Mrs. V. L. Berry, Mrs. Win- 
ford Areley, J. S. Turner, Mr. and Mrs, 
James B. Davis, Mrs. L. R. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Patton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sydney Berry, Mrs. J. H. Hanna, 
Mrs. Marshall Turner, Marshall Tur- 
ner, 8. L. Palmer, Walter L. Shows, 
Russell A. Scofield, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Parker. 
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In Support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp, two 
resolutions favoring the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which would 
establish diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Republics of Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia and the United States. These 
resolutions were sent to me by two organ~- 
izations in the State of Connecticut, the 
Ukrainian-American State Political Or- 
ganization, Inc., and Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America Affiliated, New 
Haven; and the Organization for the 
Defense of Four Freedoms for the 
Ukraine, Inc., Hartford: 

New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. Ausrrr P. Morano, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is our understand- 
ing that House Concurrent Resolution 58, 
advocating the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Republics of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia and the United 
States, is soon to be brought before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee for final 
consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mrs. Francis P. Bo.Ton. 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplo- 


mats. Assuming that the Soviet Union . 


would accept the offer, we would have an 
access, formerly denied us, to the capitals of 
the most important and largest hon-Russian 
republics in the Soviet Union. (The most 
astute observers and students of the Soviet 
Union have all concurred on the constantly 
growing importance of Ukraine in Soviet 
affairs.)e 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and faith for the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian people that their miserable plight under 
the Soviets and their aspirations toward in- 
dependence from Moscow are fully appre- 
ciated by the United States. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic pro- 
posal would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also disprove Moscow’s fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful re- 
lations with the West. 

We urge favorable action on the resolution 
for it is cf vital importance to American 
security, and necessary for achieving success 
im America’s dealings with the Communist 
threat. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Wasrt NEsE_vux, 
President, Ukrainian-American State 
Political Organization, Ine., State of 
Connecticut, and Ukrainian Con- 
= Committee of America Afili- 
a 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS ror UxRaINg, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., June 24, 1924. 

Congressman ALsret P. Morano, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dean CoNncrEssMaN: We believe there is 

before the House Foreign Affairs Committees 
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a resolution to establish diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Republics of Ukraine and 
and the United States. 

These two Republics are known for their 
large non-Russian and anti- 
Communist feelings. A majority of people 
have also been noted for opposing Commu- 
nist ideals. They have fought 'y against 
communism from the start though they 
have felt the full fury of the Communist 
government, still oppose it to this day. 

To be able to exchange diplomats with 
these two Republics, the American people 
will have an opportunity to see more closely 
that communism is not embraced by all of 
the people under its rule. 

Although it is doubtful the Communist 
government will accept this exchange of dip- 
lomats, nevertheless it would show the weak- 
ness of the Communist government control 
over the minds of the people it rules. 

Though the Communist government 
preaches words of peace and understanding 
we would like to give them an opportunity 
to fulfill those ideas by exchanging diplomats 
with people we know are not, even remotely, 
fully behind them. 

We. deeply wish that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee would pass final approval 
on this resolution so that we will be one step 
closer to winning the cold war with the Com- 
munist government of Russia. 

Very sincerely yours, 
TyYMisH MELNYE, 
President, 





A Letter to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the Letters to the Editor in the July 28, 
1954, edition of the Brooklyn Eagle ap- 
peared the following letter which I di- 
rect to the attention of our colleagues: 
Morz Asout Locat M. C.’s Vormne AGaINstT 

CONSUMERS 
To the Eprror or THE EaGLe: 

It seems strange to me that you should 
suddenly have discovered that all the Brook- 
lyn Democratic Members of Congress, with 
the exception of one, are playing politics 
with the farm program. In arriving at that 
conclusion you overlook several important 
factors. 

It was not those Democrats but Candidate 
Eisenhower who promised the farmers 100 
percent of parity, and it is President Eisen- 
hower who now recommends cutting that 
parity back to 75 percent or, as he puts it, 
fiexing it between 75 and 90 percent. 

In charging the Democrats with playing 
politics with the issue you overlook the fact 
that Governor Dewey must also be playing 
politics with the issue because he takes the 
same position as they do. Is it not just 
as political for Governor Dewey to oppose the 
President’s program as it is for a Democrat 
to oppose it? 

On July 3, 1954, Governor Dewey said, 
“The New York farmers are entitled to a 
90-percent parity for dairy products.” The 
present milk parity is 75 percent. It is 75 

t because on dairy products we have 
a flexible price support program, with a low 
of 75 percent and a high of 90 percent, and 
it is Secretary Benson who has cut it back 
to 75 percent. ‘ 

You charge politics because the Congress- 
men should represent the consumers. Very 
few New York Congressmen ever vote sec- 
tionally. Too bad we can’t get many of the 
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farm delegations to give up sectionalis 
other problems. But you must edmit thet 
if the farmers can’t prosper the consumers 
can’t prosper. 

It seems to me, however, that the President 
ee be wrong on this issue beca 
program of flexible price suppor 
administered by the President’s Secretary - 
Agriculture the dairy farmers, and Particu. 
larly those in New York, are getting less for 

their milk while the consumers are Payi 
more for that same milk. ng 
There is something radically wrong either 
with the flexible price support program or 
with its administration. No matter which 
it is President Eisenhower and his Secrets, 
of Agriculture must accept the responsibility 
Nat Koeppgt, . 





The Watch Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
Reading (Pa.) Times: 

THE WatcH Casz 


It is to be regretted that President Fisen- 
hower saw fit to raise watch tariffs. Acting 
under the escape clause in the United States 
reciprocal trade agreement with Switzerland, 
the President followed the recommendation 
of @ majority of the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion and increased, up to 50 percent in some 
categories, the tariff on nonjeweled watches 
and on watches with not more than 17 jewels, 

In doing so, the President reversed the 
policy he followed on brier pipes, groundfish 
fillets, and shears and scissors, concerning 
which he declined to use the escape clause 
and the tariffs on these commodities re- 
mained low. In making watches an excep- 
tion to his trade, not aid doctrine on foreign 
economic policy, Mr. Eisenhower said he de- 
cided that in the case of watches, the weight 
of the evidence was on the side of a tariff 
increase. He laid heavy stress on the fact 
that the watchmaker’s skill is necessary to 
our defense and that, under a low tarif, the 
pool of watchmakers was rapidty being de- 
pleted. 

It seems to us, however, that much can be 
said for permitting the tariff on watches to 
remain low. In the first place, American 
watch manufacturers upped their produc- 
tion in 1953 and made substantial profits in 
spite of the fact that the Swiss companies 
made some inroads on the total American 
watch business. In the second place, Swit- 
zerland, whose principal export is watches 
and whose best watch customer is the United 
States, now will proceed to increase her tar- 
iffs on American agricultural products she 
buys in considerable quantity from us, prin- 
cipally cotton, wheat, tobacco, and lard. 

None can disagree with the President that 
the skills of American watchmakers are 
needed in making precision instruments nec- 
essary to the defense of the United States 
and that, therefore, we cannot have our pool 
of watchmakers depleted. But is a higher 
tariff on watches the only answer to the 
problem? We think not. Our Government 
subsidizes many private enterprises vital to 





would ingure an adequate pool of watch- 
makers? This, is seems to us, would have 
been greatly preferable to upping the watch 
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For the increased tariff has had and will 
increasingly have injurious effects. It has 
alienated the Swiss, long our friends. It is 
sctimated that the higher tariff will add $60 


it more difficult for the American farm prod- 
uct to get across the higher tariff wall the 
swiss almost certainly will raise. 

More importantly, it seems to us, the in- 
crease in watch tariffs will have two addi- 
tional effects. Our friends round the world 
are already raising their eyebrows and won- 
dering whether or not the United States is 
turning protectionist again, in spite of Mr. 
Fisenhower’s long devotion to the principle 
of low tariffs. And the upping of the watch 
tariffs inevitably must start to Washington 
a long line of other American manufacturers 
and processors asking for the same treatment 
the watch manufacturers got. 

If there is—and there is bound to be—a 
parade of American manufacturers to Wash- 
ington to plead for higher tariffs on their 
own products, it will be most difficult for the 
Tariff Commission and the President to say 
them nay, in view of the watch case. If 
this case leads to a trend, the United States 
may soon find itself economically isolated at 
a time when a free flow of our goods 
throughout the world is most greatly needed 
for our own and the free world’s prosperity. 





Actions Speak Louder Than Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 28, 1954, edition of the Brooklyn 
Eagle very ably tells of another campaign 
— which the Republicans have failed 
to keep: 


TABLING OF HAWATIAN SraTEHoon Breaks 
PLEDGE OF REPUBLICANS 


Refusal by the House Rules Committee of 
a request to let separate Senate and House 
bills to grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska 
go to conference means that the Republican 
majority in Congress will fail to produce on 
& major platform pledge. 

This is a failure which administration lead- 
ers will find it difficult to explain or defend. 
There may be an att@€mpt to attribute it to 
the successful Democratic strategem in the 
Senate of tying the Alaska bill to the Hawaii 
bill. Standing alone, the Hawaii bill could 
have been passed. 

An attempt to shift responsibility would 
be unimpressive, however, in view of the fact 
that it was well within the of the 
Republican majority to enact the legislation. 
In addition, the platform pledges of both 
parties applied to Alaska as well as Hawaii. 

In 1950 President Eisenhower was un- 
equivocally in favor of admission of both 
Territories as a demonstration that “Amer- 
ica practices what it preaches.” More re- 
cently, however, his statements on the issue 
have conformed to the Republican attitude 
that Alaska is not ready. 

Both Hawaii, which would in all probability 
send Republican representation to Congress, 
and Alaska, where Democratic strength is be- 
lieved to be predominant, have long been 
ready for statehood. Hawaii is a bastion of 
military strength in the Pacific and is quali- 
fied in all ways to fulfill the responsibilities 
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involved in statehood. This is true also of 
Alaska, which might some day have to bear 
the brunt of attack from across the strait 
separating the Territory from Soviet Russia. 

As matters stand, America does not prac- 
tice what it preaches and Congress has missed 
an opportunity to give an impressive demon- 
stration against the spirit of colonialism 
which we criticize so freely when found in 
other nations. 





Pierre L’Enfant: The National Capital Is 
His Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


_Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
interesting article entitled “The Na- 
tional Capital Is His Monument,” writ- 
ten by William A. Millen, and published 
in the Washington Star of August 2, 
1954. ' 

The article contains a most interest- 
ing discussion of the work done by Pierre 
JI’Enfant, who designed the. city of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Natronat Caprrat Is His MONUMENT 
(By William A. Millen) 

Just 200 years ago today, there was born 
in Paris the man who was destined to fashion 
this National Capital. 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant, son of an artist, 
grew up to become a major in the American 
Revolution and to be chosen by President 
George Washington to design the Federal 


- city. It still bears his mark. 


L’Enfant designed Washington for a popu- 
lation of 800,000—the size of the Paris of his 
day. But he made provisian for expansion, 
and latter-day planners, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the McMillan Com- 
mission, the Fine Arts Commission and 
others, have been guided by the charts he 
drew to keep pace with the city’s. growth. 
Yet the city has not yet achieved all the 
features of which he dreamed. 

For designing the Federal city, he received 
$2,500 and a lot near the White House. In 
his latter days, he lived at Chillum Castle, 
rsidence of Dudley Digges, near Bladens- 
burg, Md. 

Frequently, he waited on Congress in an 
effort to get what he thought was his just 
reward for his services. He died, poor and 
disappointed, on June 4, 1825. 

Nearly 79 years later, on April 28, 1909, his 
body was taken from a forgotten grave and 
reinterred in Arlington National Cemetery. 
His tomb is in front of Arlington House, and 
on it is inscribed his plan for Washington, 

L’Enfant’s skill as a designer of military 
construction, his services as a soldier (he was 
wounded in the battle of Savannah in 1779) 
and his renown as a drill master and dis- 
ciplinarian brought him to the attention of 
General Washington. He designed, among 
other fortifications, Fort Washington, on the 
Potomac River opposite Mo--nt Vernon. 

Washington, Jefferson, and L’Enfant pro- 
jected the new city with a magnificence that 
would have done credit to Louis XIV. 
L’Enfant foresight saved District taxpayers 
of today many mililons of dollars. 
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For if the District had to provide now for 
widened thoroughfares for the motor age, 
as many cities have had to do, by tearing 
down blocks, it would cost mililons. And to 
provide for the parks which L’Enfant ar- 
ranged from the beginning would cost many 
millions more. 

The Federal Government moved into the 
newly built Capital in 1800. Now, 154 years 
later, what has become of L’Enfant’s dreams? 

The lines on a map that L’Enfant drew 
have blossomed into full reality—mighty 
Government buildings, business houses, 
dwellings, all the panoply of a modern city. 

L’Enfant fitted his plan to the topography, 
selecting the dominating sites. The White 
House and Capitol were the key points. And 
the streets and avenues he envisioned are 
traveled today by the world’s great and near- 
great, by automobiles from all over the Na- 
tion, and not a few from abroad. 

The parks he laid out are enjoyed by th? 
multitudes—the apartment dwellers, the of- 
fice workers, and others. His diagonal ave- 
nues speed traffic across town, although his 
circles do create a problem, but several have 
been tunneled under to speed the vehicles. 

William T. Partridge, consulting architect 
of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission for many years, made a detailed 
caeaat of the L’Enfant plan and its ramifica- 

ons. 

Dr. H. P. Caemmerer, Secretary of the Fine 
Arts Commission, made a special trip to 
France for research and wrote a noted life 
of L’Enfant and explained his contributions 
to the upbuilding of this city. 

L'Enfant’s equestrian statue of George 
Washington, a monument voted in 1783 by 
the Continental Congress, has been replaced. 
by the Washington Monument. 

It was moved to the southeast to secure a 
better foundation location than was avail- 
able at the spot L’Enfant originally picked. 
Of course, there is an equestrian statue of 
General Washington in Washington Circle, 
but this was not what L’Enfant had in mind. 

L’Enfant’s historic column, from which 
distances were to be measured, is not at Lin- 
coln Park, as he envisioned. The projected 
column has taken the form of the zero mile- 
stone designed by the architect Horace W. 
Peaslee, just south of the White House. 

L’Enfant’s column, on the banks of the 
Potomac, to commemorate the rise of a 
Navy has not yet materialized. 

The famed Frenchman’s “five grand foun- 
tains” with a “constant spout of water” have 
not been achieved either. The springs which 
he envisioned as feeding them have vanished 
or swerved into sewer channels. Yet Wash- 
ington today does have its fountains, some 
of them fabulous, such as the Dupont Foun- 
tain, those of the National Art Gallery, 
Columbus Memorial, and the black ones in 
front of the Federal Reserve Building on 
Constitution Avenue. But they do not at- 
tain the general magnificence or the num- 
ber or locations which L’Enfant, the master 
planner, saw in his mind's eye. 

The Frenchman envisioned a bridge span- 
ning the Eastern Branch (Anacostia River) 
at the end of East Capitol Street. After these 
many years, it is now under construction. 

The canals and Tiber Creek of L’Enfant’s 
day are gone. And his plan for a bridge 
across the Potomac above Georgetown at 
Three Sisters remains to be fulfilled. 

His public walk “through which carriages 
may ascend to the upper square of the Fed- 
eral House,” as he called the Capitol, has its 
counterpart in the Mall and in the improve- 
ments to those grounds. 

LEnfant’s “grand avenue 400 feet in 
breadth and about a mile in length” has 
found realization in the Mall, great central 
composition of the city. So has his “Presi- 
dent’s Park,” now known as the Ellipse, Just 
south of the White House. L’Enfant planned 
well, for he stimulated others to make this 
an even finer place—truly a world capital. 
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Veterans Better Get Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, journalistic candor is a com- 
modity which has too small a place in 
the market place of modern journalism, 
particularly when that candor is exer- 
cised on behalf of people who do not have 
great wads of money and the other im- 
pedimenta of price or prestige which so 
greatly influence a large segment of the 
kept press in this country. 

It is for this reason that the editorial 
comment of Mr. Edward Inman, pub- 
lisher of the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes, is so refreshing. Mr. In- 
man calls a spade a spade and he calls 
it on behalf of the disabled and widows 
and orphans; moreover, he does it in very 
able and informed fashion. 

I submit herewith for consideration his 
latest editorial on the subject of vet- 
erans’ benefits entitled “Veterans Better 
Get Smart”: 

On July 27, less than a week after the 
House of Representatives had knuckled down 
to its leadership and passed a sham cost-of- 
living pension increase for the country’s war 
disabled and for the dependents of service 
dead, the Senate Committee on Finance met 
quietly and approved the bill without dot- 
ting an “i” or crossing a “t.” And so, rough- 
ly, two-thirds of those on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration rolls—most of them victims of 
World War Il—are probably in line for a 
slight boost in payments while the other 
third who need the increase most must do 
without. 

In order to meet convention schedules, 
this comment must be written some hours in 
advance of the deadline. Barring another 
of those lengthy debates commonly known 
in the upper House as filibusters, or failing 
some other unexpected change in program, 
the gentlemen of the Senate were expected 
to approve H. R. 9020 in the same fashion as 
it went through the House. It was antici- 
pated that there might be voiced a few mild 
and half-hearted protests but, looking for- 
ward to an early adjournment, it was general 
belief that the bill would go through with- 
out alteration and some two million veterans 
and dependents of veterans could look for a 
small additional stipend each month while 
the other million suffer keen disappoint- 
ment. 


To be perfectly honest and to give the devil 
his due, it should be stated that the repre- 
sentatives of major veterans organizations 
did what. they could in both Houses to ex- 
act a more equitable piece of legislation 
from the Congressmen, but they were up 
against a cagey Republican leadership that 
used every wile and trick at its command. 
We have told most of the story in gruesome 
detail in two previous issues, and yet some 
added emphasis should be given to the lurid 
tale if the finale is to be fully understood. 
Despite the promises to grant increases in 
both service-connected compensation and 
nonservice-connected pensions in accord 
witb ever rising living costs, and_ regardless 
of the fact that President Eisenhower ampli- 
fied those promises by the written word, the 
GOP broke faith with the Nation's heroes 
and their hapless loved ones. Unf 
it will be impossible to name all of the way- 


ward, but that is something that every voter 
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can find out for himself before next Novem- 
ber by interrogating candi- 
dates either directly or by letter, and, if 
he or she fails to do so in self-defense, no 
howl should go up when the next blow falls. 
And another one‘is coming. 

Each and every spokesman for the vet- 
erans’ groups appeared before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and pre- 
sented convincing evidence. The committee 
reported a bill giving a fair increase to most 
classes, even though the measure did fall 
short in a few instances, and it appeared as if 
@ modicum of justice would result. Chair- 
man Rocers had a right to expect House 
action, and she cannot be charged fairly with 
neglect because she played the game honestly 
and reasoned she would receive like treat- 
ment from the House leadership. Looking 
back over the last month, each move in the 
tragedy is now clear. The majority leader, 
that great World War I veteran from Indiana, 
CHARLI£ HALLECK, hoped for a July 31 session 
end so kept quiet and stalled. Lzo ALLEN, 
of Illinois, the Rules Committee chairman, 
another World War I veteran and equally as 
faithless, would not answer inquiries nor let 
the bill be considered, regardless of the fact 
that a majority of his powerful committee 
was on record for approval.. They just waited 
long enough to let time take care of the 
situation, and they did it under White 
House direction. The whole administration 
strategy was to lead the hopeful to believe 
éverything would come along in due time, 
and then apply the bullwhip and crucify 
the veteran class. 

Had not that July 31 adjournment dead- 
line been stressed so much by Speaker Joz 
MakrTIN, it is certain that more Congressmen 
would have signed the Radwan discharge 
petition, and if the House leadership had not 
promised a quick compromise bill, the 218 
signatures needed would have been obtained 
and the original bill would have gone to 
the Senate anyway, but the leadership re- 
sorted to deceit and, with the approval of 
party big-wigs, the watered down, pick- 
ayunish 5 percent sellout was forced down 
the throats of the House. We want our vet- 
eran friends and their families to remember 
this as the weeks goon. Our reaction is not 
one of bitterness so much as it is of resent- 
ment against faithlessness and broken 
promises. Never in all our experience have 
we witnessed a brokenhedrted committee so 
beaten back with trickery that most of them 
took the floor to complain about the treat- 
ment meted out to them and expressed the 
wish that the Senate would do a better job. 
We have said, and we repeat here, that we 
cannot support any political party whose 
word is worth nothing. 

We had hoped that representations made 
to all Senators and to the Senate Finance 
Committee by the veterans’ organizations 
might have had some effect, but it is ap- 
parent as this is written, White House orders 
have cowed the Republicans over there too. 
Nobody knew that group was going to meet 
when it did, and for the purpose of acting 
on H. R. 9020. It would have done no 
good if they had. Mr. Eisenhower's spokes- 
men had given their orders and the Sen- 
ators obeyed. We know that some futile 
efforts were to be made to seek amendments 
on the floor of the Senate and we hope 
that at least some of the solons might have 
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Of course we are glad to know that the 
service-connected group—most of them, at 
least—were given a weak pat on the back 
and a few dimes to buy an extra cup of 
coffee once in a while. They always have 
come first in our book and they deserve 

consideration, but we wonder how 
much they will enjoy their bonanza when 
they count its value and when they realize 
that many thousands of others, whose ai). 
ments originated in uniform are to do with. 
out only because exacting proof is lacking 
We wonder also how they will feel about i; 
when they understand that all of the re- 
mainder of those veterans are totally dis. 
abled and are in need and that the widows 
and minor children in that class were for. 
saken by the Congress when they do not 
have enough to keep body and soul together 
We wonder, too, how a few hundred pros. 
perous Congressmen are going to feel when 
they stop long enough to realize how much 
relief is tied up in that 5-percent boost they 
gave to the service-connected veterans— 
78 cents a month to the 10-percent impaireq 
and on up to less than 30 cents a day to the 
permanently and totally disabled. We have 
a sort of hunch that continuing inequities 
in the law enacted 2 years ago and the 
miserly treatment accorded in this act, to 
say nothing of the omission from benefits of 
those who most required relief is not going 
to set.very well with any of them. 

Above all, and while we know that every 
veteran iri the land will utter up a prayer 
for the valiant lady from Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Rocers, who led their fight, and wil 
be grateful to the minority of Congressmen 
who had enough loyalty in their hearts to 
battle for the defenders of their country, 
we wonder how many of our veterans and 
their families are going to take this sort of 
treatment lying down. If ever there were 
need for them to organize more strongly, 
and for the veterans’ societies to join to- 
gether in legislative action more harmoni- 
ously, that time has arrived. This adminis- 
tration has some great plans in the making 
for them. We intend next week to discuss 
another startling proposal aimed right at 
their hearts. Sadness should give birth to 
wisdom, and we admonish all veterans that 
from here on out they’d better begin to get 
smart. 





Amending Section 413 (b) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
my experience as a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee I have had the 
opportunity to come in contact with 
many officials of our State Department, 
and with members of our Foreign Serv- 
ice. Being deeply interested in an effec- 
tive and efficient execution of our foreign 
policy, I could not help becoming con- 
cerned about the personnel problems of 
the Department of State. 

Many authorities have testified as to 
the need for some overall changes in the 
personnel system of the Department. 
Under current conditions, there is poor 
utilization of manpower resources, and 
poor morale within the Department and 
within the Foreign Service. These fac- 
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oo and detract from the proper 
hamper 
cs tae eecution of our foreign policy. 

Ta cup of The bill which is before us is intended 
Ways have to alleviate this deplorable situation to 
'Y deserve , small extent. It would adjust salary 
nder how rates so that persons entering the For- 
an eign Service from the State Department 
oe will not have to take a loss in salary. I 
) oa pelieve that this proposal, based on the 
S lacking recommendations of the Wriston com- 
L about : mittee, is meritorious and constructive. 


f the re. It ought to receive our full support. 


tally dis. It is my earnest hope that the passage 
1€ widows of this bill will be but the initial step in 
were for. the new series of constructive improve- 
hen ments which will give our Nation and 
eed dene our Government the best possible repre- 


sentation abroad. The Wriston com- 


feel wh 
ch mittee has made a number of other rec- 


OW much 


ost they ommendations which may require, and 
eterans— ought to receive, congressional approval. 
| a Early progress in this respect will benefit 
ay to the 


our entire Nation. 
1 should like to mention at this point 
that while I support the bill before us 


We have 
inequities 


and the 

Is act, to and favor many of the other recommen- 
enefits of dations of the Wriston committee, I feel 
not going that they fall short of the objectives 


which we should strive to attain. It has 


hat every been my conviction that a Foreign Serv- 
& prayer ice Academy ought to be established by 
pg Congress in order to provide our Gov- 


ernment with an adeyuate reservoir of 
able, especially trained, young men and 


gressmen 


hear 

soannen women for overseas assignments. I had 
rans and introduced bills in the 82d and 83d Con- 
is sort of gresses which provide for the establish- 
ere were ment of such an academy, and I hope 
strongly, that this legislation will eventually re- 
= ceive favorable consideration from this 


body. 

The execution of our foreign policy 
will always depend to a great extent on 
the caliber and morale of our Foreign 
Service personnel. We should strive, 
therefore, to assure that our Nation have 
the best possible representation abroad. 
The approval of the bill before us will 
be a step in the right direction. 
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To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 





SPEECH 
a HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
[TIVES OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


during 

e For- The House in Committee of the Whole 
ad the House on the State of the Union had under 
. with consideration the bill (H.R.9413) to re- 


organize the Capitol Police force in order 


to increase its efficiency in the performance 
of its duties. rw 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment simply makes this a hy- 
brid affair instead of being a strictly pro- 
fessional police force. It has been 
Pointed out that it might be necessary 
to have professionals placed in strategic 
Places in the galleries, and so forth, but 


tment, 
| Serv- 
| effec- 
oreign 
z con- 
ams of 


as to 
in the 


ment, I do not really see any necessity for hav- 
B im ing a well-trained professional policeman 
ae out directing traffic here in the Capitol 
: = Plaza, where numerous ones are, at the 


street crossings, and so on. I am very 
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serious about this. A lot of Capitol 
policemen have been college students 
who have come here and worked for 3 or 
4 years directing traffic and doing var- 
ious chores for which they really do not 
need any special training other than that 
which they can get in a couple of weeks. 
This would give an opportunity for some 
of those boys still to be employed. At 
the same time, you can have 50 percent 
of the police force on a professional basis 
to do the actual professional police 
work that you need done around the 
Capitol and the other buildings. 

I shall not take any further time. 
That is what I have in mind by the 
amendment. 





The Housing Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp para- 
graphs 12 to 17, inclusive, of the Whaley- 
Eaton American Letter, of September 24, 
1949, relating to the housing scandal. 
These paragraphs point out many of the 
very things which are now being de- 
veloped in connection with the FHA in- 
vestigation which is being so ably and 
thoroughly conducted by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Hovustnc ScaNDAL 


(Whaley-Eaton American Letter, September 
24, 1949, pars. 12—17) 


The boom in rental housing has Wash- 
ington worried. The situation has the mak- 
ings of a national scandal, in terms of profits 
to speculative builders. They are reaping a 
dollar harvest because of a.guaranty system 
under which they cannot lose. FHA can 
hardly refuse mortgage guaranties on new 
housing so long as another Federal agency, 
the Rent Control Administrator, is con- 
stantly crying shortage. Politically, every 
argument favors helping the boom along. 
Yet there is evidence that it has already gone 
too far in some areas. 

Danger spots are Washington, D. C. and 
New York City, but other possible boom 
centers are Los Angeles, northern New Jer- 
sey, and Miami. Hardly a week passes with- 
out announcements of tremendous new proj- 
ects in the two major cities. This is high- 
cost, high-rent construction. 

The apartment-house builder is fully cov- 
ered. He can try to outguess the build- 
ing market a year or two hence. If he is 
wrong he has 100-percent protection from 
an FHA guaranty (under sec. 608 of the 
FHA Act) on a mortgage which presumably 
covers 90 percent of necessary current cost 
or December 1947 cost, whichever is lower. 

Congress has played into the builders’ 
hands. Five times this year, FHA’s author- 
ity to make these so-called section 608 mort- 
gage guaranties has been on the verge of 
expiring, and five times the deadline has been 
extended. Each time a new flood of appli- 
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cations developed. While the latest deadline 
is October 31, the important point is that 
FHA gives the builder a future commitment. 

FHA has already, in 8 months of 1949, 
agreed to guarantee multiple mortgages 
covering 135,000 housing units. The total 
is almost double that for the full year 1948. 
Safeguarded by his FHA commitment, the 
builder could go ahead with construction 
even after the boom collapsed. 

The mortgage lender is equally shielded. 
The RFC’s mortgage-buying subsidiary, Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, has now 
bought or committed itself to buy at par 
some $250 million of these section 608 mul- 
tiple-housing mortgages. 





Private United States Technical Assist- 
ance Exceeds Government Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee—Jacos K. Javits, chairman; Hon. 
DonaLp L. Jackson, Hon. Kart M. Le- 
Compre, Hon. Laurig C. BattT_e, and Hon. 
Burr P. Harrison—has released a Survey 
of United States Private Technical As- 
sistance. The survey shows that the 
technical assistance programs carried on 
by United States business concerns, 
foundations, trade unions, farm organi- 
zations, and educational] institutions, as 
well as by the missionary and other reli- 
gious organizations working in this field, 
aggregated directly at least an estimated 
$148 million in measurable terms for 
1953 and in technical assistance which 
could not be monetarily evaluated an 
amount in terms of value substantially 
exceeding this amount—certainly a total 
materially greater than the technical co- 
operation program of the United States 
which, including its contribution to the 
United Nations program, totaled ap- 
proximately $109 million for the fiscal 
year 1954. United States consulting, 
engineering, and contracting firms under 
contract with foreign countries for tech- 
nical assistance and economic develop- 
ment purposes rendered teehnical assist- 
ance valued at approximately $242 mil- 
lion over the period 1950 to 1952. 

The conclusions contained in the re- 
port are as follows: 

First. Because of the magnitude and 
importance of United States private 
technical assistance, continuing study 
should be made of this endeavor. 

Second. Government agencies charged 
with technical assistance responsibility, 
like the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, Department of State, Department 
of Agriculture, and Department of Com- 
merce, should review their technical as- 
sistance activities to determine how best 
to stimulate and coordinate their tech- 
nical assistance activities with those of 
the private groups. 

Third. Managers, trustees, directors, 
and owners of private establishments of 
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all kinds, capable of providing United - 
States foreign technical assistance, 
should consider expanding existing, or 
undertaking new activities in this field 
as an outstanding contribution to the 
success of United States foreign policy. 

Fourth. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has, since the beginning of 
the technical cooperation program, rec- 
ognized the importance of the contribu- 
tion of private groups to the attainment 
of the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. While many private 
groups make such a contribution, per- 
haps the most significant is made by 
United States private investment. In 
its report on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee stated: 

One of the basic principles which the Con- 
gress has emphasized in the statutes gov- 
erning the mutual security program is the 
importance of private capital investment as 
a potent force in raising the economic and 
social standards of underdeveloped areas. 
Not only does private investment bring capi- 
tal, but it also brings with it technical 
knowledge and management experience, so 
sorely needed. Further, it relieves the 
American taxpayer, in the long run, of the 
burden of governmental foreign aid where 
cooperative aid can be appropriately han- 
dled by private sources. Moreover, private 
capital offers a natural vehicle for close co- 
operation between private citizen and pri- 
vate citizen rather than between govern- 
ment and government, and hence is of spe- 
cial importance. (H. Rept. No. 1922, 82d 
Cong., p. 62.) , 


It is this “cooperation between private 
citizen and private citizen” which should 
be encouraged, because it represents a 
true expression in tangible terms of the 
desire of the people of the United States 
to share their knowledge and skills with 
the peoples of the free world. 

Of the estimated ascertainable amount 
directly expended by United States vol- 
untary agencies for foreign technical- 
assistance programs in 1953, $17,560,000 
was expended by the voluntary agencies, 
$10 million by foundations and $120 mil- 
lion by religious groups. An estimate of 
expenditures by private industry and 
farm, labor, and similar organizations 
would be misleading, as most of this is in 
kind or incidental to the operations of 
business enterprises. Although the ex- 
act dollar value cannot be aseertained, it 
clearly represents a very appreciable 
total. 

The report emphasizes the fact that 
the aggregate United States technical- 
assistance effort, private and govern- 
mental combined, has become a major 
aspect of United States foreign policy. 
It represents an important part of the 
offensive against communism in terms 
of economic and social improvement in 
the countries of the free world under- 
taken under the leadership of the United 
States. It is the intensification of this 
kind of offensive behind an effective 
shield of military power through re- 
gional organization and an effective 
United Nations, which has the best 
chance of avoiding world war III and 
repelling the mortal Communist threat. 

The report also shows the need for the 
integration of the free world, especially 
in terms of production, marketing, and 
trade. 
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I am confitient that with the broad- 
scale technical-assistance and economic- 
development effort, the free world can be 
integrated, the need for any trade with 
the Communist bloc obviated, and such 
a powerful economic attraction set up 
for defections from the Communist bloc 
as to mark a major recession in the 
number of nations and peoples which it 
dominates and controls. 





Recommendations for the Improvement of 
the Diplomatic Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, not 
long ago there came to my attention a 
discussion of the problems relating to 
the United States Foreign Service. The 
statement is not of my own writing, but 
was made by one who has given a great 
deal of thought and attention to the sub- 
ject. Because it is interesting and 
thought provoking, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRosLem 

To strengthen the diplomatic corps insti- 
tutionally in order that it may effectively 
function as a political instrument of national 
policy in the cold war. 


FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


1. The armed services have an educational 
system which trains its officers at every im- 
portant step in their career. Selection of 
cadets by Members of Congress insures na- 
tionwide representation from every congres- 
sional district and enables the services to 
establish roots in the national conscience; 
these constituting important backstops for 
winning the confidence of the American pub- 
lic. There are the service academies for the 
cadets, tactical schools for promising junior 
officers, service war colleges for enterprising 
officers of the middle ranks, and the facilities 
of the National War College and Industrial 
College of the Armed Services for senior offi- 
cers looking toward flag and field rank. From 
the beginning of his career, each cadet is sub- 
jected to a thorough development and scru- 
tiny in the classroom, in the living quarters, 
on the drill and recreational fields. This ap- 
plies not only to his mental processes but 
equally to the human factors of dedication to 
duty, ability to get along with his fellow man, 
emotional stability, sense of honor and fair 
play, and other attributes of common sense 
and integrity and reliability so essential to 
military leadership. Those failing to meet 
high standards mentally, morally and phy- 
sically are weeded out and those destined to 
set the standard move ahead through the 
ranks. 

2. A substantial number of senior officers 
matriculating from the educational system 
each year are assigned to the Joint Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There they have 
a further opportunity to increase their ef- 
ficiency in the planning function so essen- 
tial to the formulation of policy. In the proc- 
ess of probing all important aspects of major 
problems of national strategy, they are en- 
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couraged to organize their thinkin 
in an orderly fashion, 

8. The diplomatic corps has no co: 
facilities for a nationwide selection or com 
prehensive training of its personne} at this 
critical juncture when it must be relied on as 
our principal instrument for foreign polic 
recommendations, political negotiation “a 
intelligence. The corps must be strength 
ened if it is to have the confidence of the 
American people and if the Nation is to be 
understood and enjoy prestige abroad so es- 
sential to the fulfillment of its cold war role 
of free world leadership. Should the United 
States fail in this role, the cold war wil) be 
lost and the ugly alternative of global conflict 
posed with all the devastating implications 
of the thermonuclear era. 

4. The following situation was Observed 
to exist in a key country of the free woriq 
When asked by a senior member of his stat 
“What is the United States policy in this 
country,” the Ambassador angrily replied 
“Ask the Secretary of State.” These are 
words of one who fulfilled the public trust 
of high diplomatic office by devoting his 
attention primarily to writing his memoirs 
over a period of 7 months. The senior polit- 
ical officer refused to undertake travel to 
cover important political developments be. 
cause of personal inconvenience. Another 
key officer proposed characterizing to a large 
public audience the American capitalistic 
society as a “classless state” more accurately 
personifying Marxist theory than commu- 
nism, Still another key officer submitted 
no political or other reports on his im. 
portant district over a period of 17 months, 
despite instructions calling for fortnightly 
reports. Another key officer was not com- 
petent to report important political develop- 
ments in his district. Neither the Ambassa- 
dor, the senior political officer, or other key 
officers in question made any real attempt 
to obtain from the agricultural community 
the aspirations of its people, even though 
the government relied on the rural con- 
stituencies for its chief source of support 
and the nation was becoming increasingly 
susceptible to Communist subversion. De- 
‘spite records of foreign experience, each 
ranging from 15 to 25 years, these officers 
had never been properly indoctrinated for 
service in the country in question. 

5. The Kremlin addresses its efforts to- 
ward subverting and controlling the polit- 
ical institutions of other nations by dealing 
directly with the labor unions, dissident 
minorities, the churches, the intellectuals, 
the impoverished, the schools, and other 
aspects of national life. Our diplomats can 
hardly expect to counter the spreading in- 
fluence of communism if they confine their 
efforts to the foreign office, a small circle 
of other government officials, members of 
the diplomatic and consular corps, and dow- 
agers who measure social prominence by the 
number of diplomats attending their func- 
tions. A grassroots program on our part 
is urgently needed to ascertain the aspira- 
tions of others and to convey an understand- 
ing of our aims. 

6. There is little wonder that the loss of 
China and Czechoslovakia came to us some- 
what as a surprise, that Indochina is rapidly 
slipping, that France and Italy are at the 
crossroads, that Guatemala is leading the 
vanguard south of the border, and that vital 
areas in Africa and elsewhere are inflamed 
with racial strife and struggles of national- 
ism and colonialism. 

1. The first Hoover Commission report sug- 
gested that the operational function of the 
Department of State be strengthened primar- 
ily by the establishment of geographic bu- 
reaus. The planning function was not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. A policy planning staff 
was established but its director and small 
staff became so valuable to top departmental 
officials in handling overall operational prob- 
lems that the staff never performed effec- 
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tively a5 8 counterpart of the Joint Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Even had the staff 
peen permitted to 50 function, there would 
pave been the difficulty of finding officers 
trained in the planning function. It is not 
surprising that some of our key officers 
abroad ask “What is our policy?” and their 
superiors do not know the answers. Nor is 
it surprising that senior Government officials 
recently issued conflicting statements on na- 
tional policy in respect to Indochina. 

g. Other measures for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the diplomatic corps should 
include a unification of the two personnel 
systems and numerous Officer classifications, 
the establishment of a competent independ- 
ent inspection corp, and an effective exercise 
of the “selection out” provisions applicable to 
the diplomatic corp. 

9. The existence of one personnel system 
for the Department of State and a second 
for the Foreign Service, of two categories of 
officers at home and three more abroad tend 
to have a divisive effect at a time when unity 
of purpose is paramount. The inspection 
corp is staffed largely with officers of the 
Foreign Service Junior to those whose opera- 
tions they review and often without any 
special training or experience in sound busi- 
ness practices or administration. It could 
more effectively detect incompetence, waste, 
and poor administration if its key person- 
nel were drawn from the executive level of 
industry or government, and its findings 
could be brought directly to the attention of 
top departmental officers in charge of ad- 
ministration. 

10. As rapidly as competently trained of- 
cers can be brought to the fore, selection 
out and retirement provisions should be ap- 
plied to those who fail to meet high stand- 
ards of competence and integrity. The need 
for winning the confidence of the American 
people and for building up our prestige 
abroad is paramount. It follows that the 
efforts of the many fine officers in the diplo- 
matic corps should not be permitted to be 
overshadowed by the shortcomings of the 
incompetent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1, At a critical stage in the cold war when 
the diplomatic corps must be relied on as 
the principal instrument of national policy 
for collecting intelligence, conveying un- 
derstanding, and forging unity and defensive 
arrangement among the free nations, it has 
no adequate facilities comparable to those 
of the armed services for the nationwide se- 
lection and comprehensive training of its 
officers nor for the exercise of the important 
function of planning. 

2. An educational system should be estab- 
lished for the diplomatic corps comparable 
to that created for nationwide selection and 
comprehensive training of the officers of the 
armed services. 

3. As a further means of increasing the 
eflectiveness of the diplomatic corps, the De- 
partment of State should have an office to 
handle the planting function comparable 
to the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. Other measures to strengthen the diplo- 
matic corps should include a unification of 
the personnel systems and officer classifica- 
tions, the establishment of a competent in- 
spection corps, and an effective selection out 
or retirement of personnel failing to meet 
high standards of competence and integrity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That Congress be requested to provide 
authority and funds for the establishment 
of a Diplomatic Academy of the United 
States providing for nationwide selection of 
candidates by Members of Congress, for 
their comprehensive training and indoctri- 
nation, and for commissioning as officers in 
& unified diplomatic corps graduates from 
this academy; 

2. That arrangements be made, including 
the enactment of new legislation as neces- 
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sary, for the establishment of a unified dip- 
lomatic corps, a planning office in the De- 
partment of State patterned after the Joint 
Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a com- 
petent inspection corps at a_ sufficiently 
high level in the administrative chain of 
command in the Department of State for it 
to function effectively; and 

3. That commensurate with the availa- 
bility of competently trained and indoctri- 
nated officers in the unified diplomatic serv- 
ice, selection out and retirement provisions 
be exercised to bring the corps to the high- 
est possible level of efficiency. 





S. 16: Loosen His Tongue? 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
the hemlock cup of Socrates to the 
screams at Salem, from the cries of the 
French Huguenots to the curses at Crom- 
well’s cruelties, history appears to cau- 
tion against use of the methods called 
for th S. 16, a bill to loosen a man’s 
tongue when charged with endangering 
the Nation’s security, a bill to loosen his 
tongue when he will not talk by grant- 
ing him immunity from punishment, no 
matter how dastardly to others his ac- 
tions in crime have or might have been. 

The bill seems to spare the master- 
mind and condemn the jackal. The 
“brain” has henchmen on whom to 
squeal, fingermen rarely do. Has any- 
one yet heard who masterminded the 
disappearance and distribution of 500 
tons of opium which vanished off the 
world’s market in 1950, and which, wa- 
tered down for sale by pushers, grossed, 
if completely sold, over $2 billion? The 
papers have been filled with wholesale 
arrests and convictions of dope peddlers. 
Applied to narcotics, this bill could 
serve as a green light to the big-time 
brain. Applied to treason, sedition, and 
conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, be it by fraud, force, violence, or 
deliberate and unwarranted division, this 
bill holds out hope for the brain and 
condemns the jackal. 

Lucky Luciano? Perhaps he saved 
considerable lives at Salerno by his in- 
timate knowledge of the terrain in Sic- 
ily, which he is reported to have given to 
the military in exchange for pardon and 
exile. A devil's brew. The lives lost at 
Anzio, at Rapido, and at Monte Cassini 
seem to have balanced those saved at 
Salerno. And Luciano is reported car- 
rying on his game from abroad. What 
was gained? Italy for the free world? 
Perhaps. Who can say? 

Christendom? Forty percent of the 
world’s population. In 1,954 years, how 
it has wept with man’s inhumanity to 
man. And before Christendom, in 
Greece, the hemlock cup of Socrates. 
By our standards, his trial was a mock- 
ery of justice. Charged with endanger- 





ing the national security, he was arro- 
gant, defiant. The Greek counterpart of 
the Congress of the United States, in 
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open vote, by overwhelming majority, 
condemned him to death. His teachings 
inflamed sensibilities, insulted the gods. 
His prosecutors, because of his renown, 
wanted to exile him, grant him im- 
munity. He scorned them, openly, de- 
fiantly. He would not talk, or recant. 
Only the hemlock loosened his tongue; 
in a dying gasp, it curled back, down his 
throat. 

Today, Socrates, in some quarters, is 
said to have given Europe its sense of 
soul; our Lord Jesus Christ showed man 
its beatitude in redemption. Both were 
killed. Man inflamed; how mortal, how 
weak. 

And before Socrates, and before our 

Lord Jesus Christ, 40 centuries ago, at 
Jericho, is revealed the cruelty of man 
against man. Slaughter. Slaughter. 
Fear. Ignorance. Bedevilment. 
’ Then there was Saladin, pride of 
Islam. In the crusades, he made the 
Christians reel, turned them back from 
the promised land. Islam? To deviate 
from its belief in the one and all-power- 
ful God, meant death, not excommunica- 
tion or exile, but death. 

Then, after five or six hundred years 
of Islamic domination, the Christians in 
Spain threw off Moslem -rule, with its 
concept of women as chattel. And in 
that fight for liberation, the kindly 
Christians, hardened like steel to the 
sensibilities of others and inflamed by 
the arrogance and defiance and invidious 
display of others, cast aside the munici- 
pal laws which guaranteed utmost pro- 
tection to the individual. Blood flowed. 
Islamic influence was driven out of 
Spain. At what price? 

What of the Orient? And its attempt 
to loosen men’s tongues? In November 
of 1950 in Hamhung, North Korea, the 
following story came into X Corps head- 
quarters: A traitor—North Korean—was 
captured. He would not talk. His cap- 
tors stretched him out on the ground, 
ripped open his clothes and on his stom- 
ach, placed a live rat; then they covered 
the rat with a pan, on which they put 
burning coals. The man still would not 
talk. The rat had only one way to go. 
It dug into the entrails of the man. 

Man. How weak, when inflamed, 

The organizations of man have gone 
full cycle, each split down the middle by 
man’s haste with man. First there was 
big family, with its feudalism and serfs; 
then there was big church with its 
struggle against Islam; then there was 
big business, with its struggle against the 
concepts of family and church in its 
quest for profit and production, with 
labor expendable; then came big govern- 
ment with mass participation, in demo- 
cratic America; in name and mockery in 
Soviet Russia. Each has been to the fore 
in claiming the allegiance of man—big 
family, big church, big business, and big 
government. And each time man has 
been frightened, and panicked, indiscre- 
tion followed, with bloodshed in its train. 
Will we ever learn? 

Can we ameliorate with promises of 
immunity the harm done by the guilty? 
Does not the manliness of America speak 
up to say: “To each his just deserts, so 
help him God”? ; 
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Why do we try to release our moral 
brakes, as this bill does, at a time when 
absolute standards of honesty, purity, 
unselfiishness and love beckon us here 
on earth? 

The measure should not pass. Let us 
apprehend the guilty, try them, one by 
one, if need be, firmly and with sure- 
footedness and the ages will not mock us 
as they do the Greeks because of Socrates 
the Romans because of Christ and the 
men at Jericho. And as they will the 
men of the 





Vessel Replacement Under the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks of July 26 on Government sup- 
port for shipbuilding, I referred briefly 
to the provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, which call for replace- 
ment of overaged vessels in our subsi- 
dized merchant fleet. I now wish to de- 
velop that point at greater length and to 
indicate the reasons why strict adher- 
ence to the provisions of law in that re- 
gard is necessary to the national well- 
being. 

In the debate on H. R. 9936, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
1955, a considerable amount of oratory 
was expended in denouncing the appro- 
priation request for $44,500,000 for pay- 
ment of construction-differential sub- 
sidy and national defense allowances on 
4 passenger-cargo vessels; 2 for Moore- 
McCormack Lines and 2 for Grace Line, 
During the debate on H. R. 9936, and 
later in my remarks of July 26, I under- 
took to answer some of the objections 
which were raised. A fuller explanation 
is, however, apparently in order. 

The Moore-McCormack and Grace 
Line ships represent only a small part 
of the overall problem. Ships, like most 
man-made machinery, are subject to 
wear and physical depreciation; and 
more important from the standpoint of 
national security, they rapidly become 
obsolete as technological improvements 
in design and construction are developed 
and, for wartime service, as the speed 
and efficiency of submarines increases 
and as other antishipping weapons be- 
come more potent. That fact was very 
much in the minds of the authors of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, when they 
inserted into the act some very specific 
provisions requiring that vessels operat- 
ing under subsidies should be replaced 
no later than 20 years after the date of 
construction, and also providing for 
construction subsidies to encourage the 
replacement of obsolete vessels. 

Throughout the Merchant Marine Act 
a 20-year period of operation is recog- 
nized as the maximum, efficient, eco- 
nomic life of a merchant vessel; however, 
the act also offers speciarinducements to 
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encourage earlier replacement by author- 
ftzing the Maritime Administration to 
purchase vessels from the operators be- 
fore the 20-year period is up, with the 
purchase price to apply against the con- 
struction cost of replacement vessels. 
Sections 507 and section 510 (b) of the 
act make such provisions. Section 510 
(g) of the act specifically prohibits the 
commercial use of any Government- 
owned vessels over 20 years of age except 
during periods of emergency. 

For vessels operated under operating- 
differential subsidies, section 605 (b) 
specifically states that “no operating- 
differential subsidy shall be paid for the 
operation of a vessel that is more than 
20 years of age” except under very 
special circumstances, and adds the re- 
quirement: that in each such case a re- 
port shall be submitted to Congress jus- 
tifying the exception. In various other 
provisions of the operating-differential 
subsidy sections of the act the intent of 
Congress that the subsidies shall be used 
to encourage maintenance of a modern 
merchant marine is made quite clear. 

Pursuant to this purpose both the old 
Maritime Commission and the present 
Maritime Administration have written 
into their operating-differential subsidy 
contracts with subsidized American ship- 
ping lines a requirement that vessels in 
the subsidized service be replaced by the 
time they are 20 years of age. The re- 
quirement is clear and specific, and it 
imposes on both the Government and the 
operator a definite obligation to insure 
timely replacement of vessels. These 
contracts are legal and binding on the 
shipping lines—they should certainly be 
no less legal and binding on the Govy- 
ernment. 

The recent debate on inclusion of 
$44,500,000 of appropriations for such re- 
placement passenger-cargo vessels for 
Grace Line and Moore-McCormack Lines 
emphasizes the manner in which this ob- 
ligation on the part of the Government 
has been disregarded in a short-sighted 
attempt to economize. To highlight the 
importance of this problem I wish to 
place in the Recorp at this point a copy 
of a letter written in April of 1953 by 
Mr. Emmet J. McCormack, chairman of 
the board of Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc. Mr. McCormack’s letter addressed 
itself to the request for funds for ‘vessel 
replacement which was then before Con- 
gress. The points he stresses, however, 
are equally applicable to the similar sit- 
uation which prevailed again this year 
on both the Moore-McCormack ships and 
Grace Line ships—and, more important 
now that funds for these vessels seem 
assured, they apply just as strongly to 
the appropriations which we must make 
in the near future for other ships for 
other companies. 

Moorr-McCormack Lins, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., April 14, 1953. 
Hon. Leverrrr SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: Pursuant to my conver- 
sation with Mr. Minot, I desire to outline the 
various phases of our problem with respect 
to the building of our ships: 

We realize that a new administration must 
reaffirm for themselves the answers to some 
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of the serious questions which confront 
and that this takes time. Only the urgen, 
of our problem could force us to press for - 
early decision. Contrary to testimony, as tg 
the urgency, I would say that in view of 
the present good neighbor fleet being 25 
years old—notwithstanding the fact that 
they are seaworthy in every respect—there is 
@ very urgent need of replacement. The 
foreign passenger ships coming into our trade 
are offering serious competition because of 
their newness and modern design, and it can 
easily be appreciated how difficult and yn. 
economical it is to try to operate ships 95 
years of age. 

With respect to the appropriation for new 
ships, you will note that a total of $107 mij. 
lion was requested in the 1954 budget. This 
amount has been requested yearly for 4 or 5 
years but because of the controversy over 
the building of passenger ships, there wer 
no applications before the Federal Maritime 
Board for the use of these appropriations, 

The need of new passenger ships has been 
present all this time. The Merchant Ma. 
rine Act, 1936, requires that we obtain anq 
operate such vessels as will enable us tg 
meet foreign competition and our operating 
subsidy contract with Federal Maritime 
Board contains a clause that we must replace 
the present passenger ships with newer 
ones. Under the law the ship could either 
be built under section 501, or section 504, 
Some operators may be able to finance their 
share of the costs entirely out of reserve 
funds; others may find it necessary to re. 
quire financing under section 501. In my 
judgment, by reason of the large amount 
of reserve funds, and provided we were per- 
mitted to use the entire fund, we could 
build under section 504, and in that case 
the amount of funds required would be as 
follows: 

In case the full estimate of $67 million is 
needed for the building of our 2 ships, and 
provided a construction subsidy was allowed 
of a minimum of 40 percent, the total 
amount required to be appropriated would 
be $26,800,000. Inasmuch as the payments 
would no doubt be spread over 2 years, the 
amount to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year currently under consideration (1954) 
would probably be about $13 million. How- 
ever, our estimate as to the cost of these 
2 ships is considerably less than $67 million 
and it is quite possible that the appropria- 
tion would be less than $12 million for the 
fiscal year 1954. 

If in the judgment of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration the financial structure of the 
company would be too greatly weakened by 
utilization of its entire reserve funds fot 
this purpose, the difference between what 
they do permit to be used and the total cost 
should be made available under section 501. 

I would also like to point out that our 
reserve funds in 1955, allowing for depre- 
ciation deposits only will exceed $39 mil- 
lion; These funds have been an accumula- 
tion, to a great extent, of deposits of depre- 
ciation. 

It would be unfortunate if companies con- 
serve their funds in compliance with the act 
of 1936, only to find that the Government 
will not carry out its share of the provisions 
of the act of 1936. 

Iam, therefore, ready to recommend to our 
Boafd of Directors that we proceed under 
either section 501 or 504, subject to the 
Maritime Administration determining the 
amount that we can withdraw and the bal- 
ance if needed to be obtained on mortgage 
under provisions of section 501. From what 
I can observe the maximum amount required 
by us will be $35 million, leaving an estimated 
amount still in the fund of $4 million to $5 
million. Of course this will be subject # 
review by the Maritime Administration. 

I have not mentioned the problems of the 
shipbuilders who, I understand, are being 
confronted with little or no backlog for 1954 
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to be at least partially capable of effi- 
cient performance. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 in 
titles V and VII contains ample author- 
ity for the Maritime Administration to 
put into high gear a program of cargo 
vessel construction to remedy the de- 
ficiencies in our fleet, either by en- 
couraging private operators to replace 
their aging vessels through adequate 
construction subsidies, or by Maritime 
Administration construction of vessels 
for sale or charter. Such a program is 
now overdue in order to give the United 
States Merchant Marine the fast, mod- 
ern vessels it needs, and to provide an 
orderly start in the replacement of the 
war-built fleet which will become ob- 
solete en masse during the years 1960 to 
1965. Everybody agrees that it should 
be done, but the administration has 
failed even to accept as its official pro- 
gram the minimum 60 ships per year 
suggestion recently advanced by the 
Under Secretary of Commerce, much less 
come forward with detailed blueprints 
for congressional approval. With the 
critical situation in which our shipyards 
find themselves for lack of work and 
with the increasing weakness of our posi- 
tion in international affairs, there can 
be no excuse for delay in putting the 
Merchant Marine Act to work to remedy 
the growing deficiencies of our merchant 
marine. If the executive agencies of the 
Government do not come forward with 
an intelligent, adequate, and coordinated 
plan to do so, then the Congress should 
do it for them rather than meekly ac- 
cepting such hit-or-miss proposals as 
were presented to us this year—pro- 
posals which do not even pretend to 
meet the problem squarely. 

The third major category of vessels 
required for our national defense is that 
of passenger vessels suitable for use as 
speedy troop transports. In this cate- 
gory we are also far from meeting the 
minimum requirements outlined by Ad- 
miral Wilson in his testimony before the 
Potter subcommittee. The Defense esti- 
mate is that we should have an aggre- 
gate gross tonnage of 250,900 in this class 
of vessels with a sustained speed capa- 
bility of 22 knots or greater. . Despite 
the howls of protest raised in unin- 
formed quarters, through the deter- 
mined action of the previous 
tration we do now have available three 
postwar-built modern passenger liners 
capable of conversion into troop carriers. 
However, let me recall again Mr. Em- 
mett McCormack’s letter pointing out 
the resistance and delay encountered by 
his company in their negotiations with 
the Maritime Administration for re- 
placement of the passenger-cargo vessels 
on the South Amerca route—a delay 
which might have been and might still 
be extremely costly to the people of the 
United States if we are faced with a war 
situation and an immediate need for fast 
troop transports. The Government's 
prolonged refusal to honor its obligation 
to assist in construction of vessel re- 
placements as provided in the Merchant 
Marine Act and in contracts with the 
operators was an invitation to disaster. 
It should not be repeated on the many 
vessel replacements which will be up for 
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negotiation in the immediate future. 
Rather, and in conformity with the in- 
tent of the Merchant Marine Act and 
with the national interest in speedy 
modernization of our merchant marine, 
the Maritime Administration should en- 
courage private shipping lines to the 
greatest extent possible and with all of 
its authority under the act, to replace 
their aging vessels before they become 
20 years old. 

The Department of Defense 1953 anal- 
ysis indicates that we need right now 
at least an additional 165 cargo ships, 43 
tankers, and 6 passenger vessels with the 
speed and other characteristics required 
to make them an asset rather than a li- 
ability in a war effort. In addition to a 
fleet of the size indicated national se- 
curity requires continuously active ship- 
yards and a fully employed nucleus of 
skilled shipyard workers, and we do not 
have them in sufficient quantity. The 
solution is inescapable. We should be 
signing contracts and laying new keels 
right today and bringing these two 
minuses together to make a plus. Why 
are we not doing so? The answer to that 
is also inescapable... The administrative 
officers of our Government, charged with 
the duty of implementing their author- 
ity under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to preserve the safety of the peo- 
ple of the United States as far as ship- 
ping preparedness can do so, have failed 
to discharge their legal and moral re- 
sponsibility—either specifically under 
the provisions of law or generally as 
servants of the people. That failure 
should not be taken lightly. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
present Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board, as shown by recent testi- 
mony before the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, is apparently not taking it light- 
ly. He, at least, seems to have developed 
a realization of just how serious a situa- 
tion we are facing. It is to be hoped that 
his constructive attitude will be reflected 
in the decisions of his superior officers 
in the present administration, who up to 
this point have let the national security 
get in a state of dangerous unbalance be- 
cause of considerations of political ex- 
pediency in balancing the budget. Red 
ink on the Government’s books is not as 
important to me as red blood needlessly 
shed through unpreparedness, and while 
some may think an unbalanced budget 
means political suicide I prefer that to 
the national suicide we are now commit- 
ting by failure to support our merchant 
marine. 





Spirit of the Plains—Song of the Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, spir- 
ited as we are, in our history, by the 
message of the plains and the song of 
the islands, one wonders how it will ever 
be possible for anyone to subdue our 
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people, be it by fraud, force, violence, o 
division. : 

On Hawaii in the office of the Gover. 
nor, on the wall, a colorful shield Seems 
to symbolize the song of the islands 
when it Says: 

The living land shall be preserveg 1 
righteousness. . 


Recently, deep in the plains of th 
West, one of the few survivors of the 
oe raid, had this to say of our peo. 
ple: 

America will give you the shirt off its bacy 
if you are man enough to earn it; it wil) take 
the hide off your back if you are not may 
enough to keep it there. 


Fraud, force, violence, or division, 
Can they long succeed against the spirit 
of the plains, or the song of the islands) 





Production Junk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recon, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
New Era, Reading, Pa.: 

PRODUCTION JUNK 


A writer for the Wall Street Journal ad. 
vances an interesting speculation as to the 
need for an occasional economic slowdown 
in the Nation. 

Thinking in terms of material things and 
ignoring the human element, he suggests 
that recessions stimulate competition and 
thus force producers to become more efficient, 
invent new products for manufacture, and 
to replace old machinery with new. 

In a moment of near exhilaration ove 
the prospects of continued economic stag. 
nancy, he concludes: “If business, instead of 
surging up this fall as so many expect, per- 
sists for some months longer in remaining 
below 1953's best levels, the Nation may 
actually benefit by ridding itself of some ¢ 
its production junk.” 

Although the author obviously is referring 
to inefficient machinery, we could not help 
wondering whether he realized that the ma- 
terialistic mind might also encompass labor 
within the meaning of “production junk" 
Unfortunately, many economists in high 
places are so preoccupied with the charts 
and curves, statistics and graphs, that they 
frequently forget that people are involved. 

What the Wall Street writer is saying is 
that our current unemployment of 4 million 
is somehow beneficial to the Nation. Fur- 
thermore, he says that a little more unem- 
ployment won't hurt us. It will force re- 
placement of machinery, he says. 

Now it is obvious that such ideas could 
come only from someone who is not unem- 
ployed. Mr. Wall Street Journal could 
hardly sell his philosophy to the wives of 
the 4 million unemployed who have heard 
so much from the right-to-work advocates. 
Nor is unemployment a pleasing thing ” 
the children in such families. Mothers and 
fathers have heard much of this Nation's 
greatness, our world’s highest standard of 
living, and other glowing tributes. Unem- 
ployment is a swift disillusioner. 

What we need is less concern for economit 
charts and graphs and more effort on the 
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part of the Eisenhower administration to proper use for the benefit of all the people 


end this Republican recession. 
increase production efficiency is a poor sub- 
stitute for idle hands and ed morale— 
especially at a time when we are embroiled 
in a global conflict with an alien ideology 
that breeds on unemployment and similar 
social cancers. 





Forester Joe Elliott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is an old saying that virtue is 
its own reward. I am certain that per- 
sons who work for the Government 
cherish that phrase because in most in- 
stances other rewards for them are ig- 
nored. It can reasonably be maintained 
that all competent people who work for 
the Government do so because they want 
to perform a public service and it is 
rarely that that public service is recog- 
nized. It is a great pleasure for me to 
announce that I have a constituent, a re- 
tired public employee whose virtue has 
been recognized. He is Joe iott, of 
Porterville, Calif., a personal friend of 
mine and a splendid citizen. Joe has 
recently retired after a long period of 
duty with the Forest Service, that agency 
which has done so splendid a job in pro- 
tecting our mountain resources. The 
Bakersfield Californian, of July 22, 1954, 
has this apt comment about my friend, 
Joe Elliott: 


Jor ELtioTT Tree Gers Winr, RECOGNITION 


For his work of almost a half century in 
guarding the forests of California, Joe El- 
liott, former Forest Service official now re- 
tired, has won many plaudits, but it is not 
generally known that there is in southern 
California a living monument to him, a 
giant sugar pine in the San Bernardino Na. 
tional Forest with a bronze marker designat- 
ing it as the “Joe Elliott Tree.” 

The story of the marker begins when El- 
liott, then supervisor of the San Bernardino 
National Forest, was directing a crew build- 
ing a fire road during a tough fire in the 
San Bernardino Forest. When the crew 
came upon the tree, a magnificent specimen 
of sugar pine, Elliott directed them to swerve 
the road and save it. 

The action was typical of Elliott, because 
he has spent his life in saving the forests 
of California from fire, from predatory in- 
terests, and from other enemies. He joined 
the Forest Service in 1908, and held the job 
of supervisor on several California forests, 
retiring from the service while supervisor of 
the Sequoia National Forest. 

He is still at his favorite job, directing the 
Proper use and conservation of forests, but 
in private industry, and his fame is known 
wherever foresters and outdoorsmen gather. 
Few men have done so much to advance the 
cause of proper forest use and no man has 
won more respect from professional foresters, 
conservationists, and lumbermen. 





s 
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Merely to through wise management. 


Kern County has known Joe Elliott for 
a@ long time, and joins in tribute to this fine 
forester whose name is marked appropriately 
on a massive tree he saved for future 
generations. 





Amending Section 413 (b) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I support H. R. 9910 and urge 
its passage. ‘The increased responsibil- 
ities thrust upon the United States in 
world affairs make it imperative that 
constant. attention be given to our For- 
eign Service. We cannot expect our 
Government to discharge its obligations 
abroad if that body of Government serv- 
ants is not operating at maximum 
efficiency. 

In the last 30 years Congress has been 
concerned about the defects in the For- 
eign Service. As recently as 1946 the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs reported 
out a measure for the complete reorgan- 
ization of the Foreign Service. That bill 
was enacted into law and is the corner- 
stone of the service today. As the com- 





mittee noted in its report, the bill—and. 


now the law—is based upon a few funda- 
mental principles. 

First. The concept of a professional 
service should remain paramount. 

Second. A disciplined and mobile 
corps of trained men should be main- 
tained through entry at the bottom on 
the basis of competitive examination and 
advancement by merit to positions of 
command. 

Third. Political influence should be 
excluded, while loyalty and esprit de 
corps should be sustained at a high level 
as essential elements in the efficient 
operation of the service. 

Fourth. Compensation should be suf- 
ficient to attract able men regardless of 
the possession.of private means. 

In 1940 the Foreign Service had 826 
officers. When the 1946 act was passed, 
the Service had 820—a reduction atthe 
very time that we needed more people 
in the Foreign Service. Recruiting had 
been suspended during the war, thus 
interrupting the orderly entrance of in- 
dividuals who could work their way to 
the higher positions. The only way to 
meet the need for additional strength 
in the middle and upper classes and still 
retain the principles of a career service 
not susceptible to political influence was 
to encourage the transfer of individuals 
from the State Department to the For- 


eign Service. 


The 1946 act contains a provision for 
so-called lateral entry that permits their 
transfer to the Foreign Service from the 
State Department. Under this provision 
a State Department officer in the higher 
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civil service classes could enter the For- 
eign Service at other than the lowest 
class after passing written, oral, physical 
and other examinations that would de- 
termine his fitness and aptitude for the 
Foreign Service. His age, qualifications 
and experience woulda determine the For- 
eign Service class he would enter. In 
any case he would receive the lowest sal- 
ary for that particular class. 

Contrary to the fears of many that 
there would be an unprecedented rush 
to join the Foreign Service through 
lateral entry, between 1946 and the 
spring of 1954—this past spring—only 
51 entered. The Under Secretary for 
Administration, Charles E. Saltzman, 
told our committee that one obstacle was 
the requirement of entry only at the 
lowest salary level. For many individ- 
uals this would mean a salary cut—in 
some cases as much as $1,620. 

The bill now before the House does 
only one thing—it permits lateral entry 
at a salary other than the lowest of the 
class. All the other requirements that 
are presently in the law remain. The 
Department is still engaged in analyzing 
what this amendment may mean to in- 
dividuals in various civil-service classes. 
In response to the committee’s request, 
it ran a sample of one bureau and told us 
that the estimated additional cost of the 
Government in salary would be about 
$130 for each person transferred. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that if 
this amendment is adopted, it will help 
strengthen the Foreign Service. But I 
am under no illusion that this amend- 
ment is all that is needed. Many of the 
problems of the Foreign Service stem 
from poor administration of the law. 
Until the Department itself undertakes 
to improve its administration there is 
little need for congressional action. 

I think my colleagues on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee recognize that poor 
administration lies at the root of the 
problems both of the Foreign Service and 
of the Department. One way that we 
can find out how matters are going is to 
require the Department to come back 
early next year to explain the operations 
of thé law. 

That is the reason we have put in a 
limitation as to the number that can be 
admitted—500—by the end of next 
March. And let me emphasize here that 
this is not an increase of 500 on the gov- 
ernment payroll. This amendment 
permits as many as that number to trans- 
fer from the civil-service system to the 
Foreign Service System. By rotating 
more people between the field and Wash- 
ington it will enlarge the experience of 
more individuals and place at the ‘dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State a larger 
reservoir of trained personnel. 

By next spring we will know whether 
the Department’s explanation is vaild 
that the salary differential has been a 
real barrier to lateral entry. Then the 
Foreign Affairs Committee can examine 
more carefully the whole range of prob- 
lems confronting our Foreign Service. “ 

I have always favored as strong a For- 
eign Service as our Government can ob- 
tain. It is not a matter of party or of 
politics—it is just plain commonsense. 


aS IT SASS AT or 





































The First Electrically Lighted City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


' Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
, 1954, I introduced H. R. 9912 to pro- 
yide for the issuance of a special postage 
‘stamp in commémoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the first electrically 
Jighted city in the world, Wabash, Ind. 
- March 31, 1955, will mark an impor- 
tant event in the advancement of science 
and in its practical application to our 
“daily lives. This date will mark the 75th 
gnniversary of the first electrically 
lighted city in the world. It was for 
this reason that the resolution was in- 
‘troduced in behalf of, and at the requesi; 
of, the many citizens of Wabash, Ind. 

 Itis hoped that the information given 
in these remarks and also information 





Department, will result in the recom- 
' mendation that a special stamp be issued 
{2 commemoration of this event. It is 
‘hoped that the Congress and the Post 
Office Department will cooperate in the 
_telebration of this event. 

' The claim for this distinction has 
peen proven. It has been learned that 
| several blocks of a street in Cleveland 
were illuminated by electric lights in 
1679, a year prior to the Wabash in- 
fallation. The city of Appleton, Wis., 
alco had installed an electric light in 
one locality. However, the historians 
' pubstantiated the claim that Wabash 
' was the first electrically lighted city in 
_ the world by stating that not one street, 
| or neighborhood, or store, but the entire 
tity was lighted. This is further sub- 
' stantiated by the fact that four lights 
Were installed on the very pinnacle of 
the courthouse from which the rays of 
light would be shed over a large area. 

It was on a cloudy, rainy evening, 
‘March 31, 1880, that the new electric 
lights here were turned on to the aston- 
_ishment of the people who gathered in 
‘Wabash for the breathtaking event. 
‘The rapture and awe shown in the up- 
turned faces was vividly described by 
/we correspondents of metropolitan 
a weners assigned to the modern mir- 





‘and data submitted to the Post Office . 


Appendix 


trial operation. The Brush Electric Co., 
of Cleveland, made investigations and 
estimated that the project would cost 
$1,800 for the fixtures and work, and 
$1.15 per night operating expense. In- 
asmuch as this sum was less than that 
required for a similar amount of illumi- 
nation derived from gas—this was a few 
years before the Indiana gas boom which 
exhausted itself in a comparatively 
short time—the city council influenced 
by the economy of the idea, signed on 
the dotted line. 

A guaranty was made by the Brush 
Co. that the 4 lights to be placed on 
the flagpole would furnish illumination, 
which at a distance of 1 mile from the 
courthouse would be equal to the light 
from a gas fixture at a distance of 100 
feet. 

On-the date set for the turning on of 
the lights people began to swarm into 
Wabash from all over the Middle West. 
Mayors and councilmen of other cities 
interested in the subject of street light- 
ing arrived in large numbers. Nearly 
everyone within driving distance arrived 
and the streets were closely packed with 
thousands of people. 

The lights proved very successful and 
even more so than was anticipated by 
the most optimistic people. Reporters 
who attended the celebration went to 
some exaggerated lengths to describe the 
historic event. One journalist excitedly 
noted, “the faraway river glowed like a 
band of molten silver.” The Elkhart 
Review observed, “one could not look 
directly at the lights without blinking his 
eyes.” The prediction was made in a 
number of publications that this system 
of lighting which was so successful in 
Wabash, Ind., eventually would be the 
only light of the future. 

Residents of Boston, Mass., were so im- 
pressed with the accounts of the Hoosier 
contraption that plans immediately were 
made to construct several bases as light- 
ing points in that city. 

The Fort Wayne Daily Sentinel com- 
mented “that the light throws a sort of 
ghostly glow over things so that anyone 
inclined to spooks and kindred maladies 
would naturally shudder.” 

The editor of the Wabash Plain Dealer, 
Wabash, Ind., wrote that his staff was 
kept busy far into the night sending out 
dispatches which newspapers in such 
large cities as New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis had requested. It is unfortu- 
nate that the bound volume of the Plain 
Dealer for the year 1880 was lost in lat- 


although this cannot be proved. 

Charles Clupper, then of Treaty, was 
quoted as saying that when the light 
5 miles distant was burning he could 
pick his way about the barn lot with ease 
on the darkest nights. 


Energy for the fixtures was produced 
by a steam-driven generator in the base- 
ment of the courthouse, and wires car- 
ried the power to the lights, which were 
encased for protection in glass globes. 

The Brush lights were used in Wabash 
until 1888, when an improved system of 
illumination was adopted. The original 
equipment was stored and nearly forgot- 
ten. Later, when the founders of Green- 
field Village—historic museum of the 
Edison Laboratory, Dearborn, Mich.— 
were making requests for these items for 
their collection, the local people in 
Wabash became interested and recov- 
ered some of this original equipment. 
Fortunately, one of the fixtures was in 
a condition of preservation that would 
permit it to be exhibited. 

In 1933 the Wabash Rotary Club en- 
cased this restored electric light that 
was used. for the first city illumination 
in a glass case, which now stands in the 
corridor of the county courthouse. 

This is only a brief history of the first 
lights that were used for city illuminat- 
ing purposes. My resolution requests 
that a stamp commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of this event on March 31, 
1885, be ordered. I have submitted to 
the Post Office Department; Robert E. 
Fellers, Director of the Division of Phi- 
lately; Albert J. Robertson, Assistant 
Postmaster Generai; and to Arthur E. 
Summerfield, Postmaster General, an 
outline of the material and other proof 
that would serve as evidence of the first 
electrically lighted city. This list is as 
follows: 

EvmwvENce: First ELecTRIcALLY LicGHTep Crry 

Miss Mary O’Hair, curator, Wabash Coun- 
ty, Ind., Historical Museum, presents refer- 
amen by Gertrude Hassler, assistant libra- 
r 3 

1. Scrapbook of Mr. Brush, manufacturer 
of Brush arc lights. 

2. Scientific American, April 2, 1881, page 
212, Brush System of Lighting. 

3. Beloved Scientist, Elihu Thomson, by 
David O. Woodbury (1944), page 84. 

4. Men and Volts, the story of General 
Electric, by John Winthrop Hammond, 1941, 
page 31. 

Miss O’Hair, curator, Wabash Coun- 
ty, Ind., Historical Museum: (1) Letter giv- 
ing copy of newspaper article in the Wabash 
County Historical Museum. 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village: (1) Letter by Roger Van Bolt, his- 
torical research specialist. 

General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio: (1) Letter by C. Dudley Foster. 

The Library of Congress: (1) Letter by 
Julius W. Hobson, economics division, quot- 
ing information secured from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Chronological History of 
Electrical Distribution (published by the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion). 

Indiana Historical Bureau, 
Ind.: (1) Letter by Hubert 
quoting: 

(a) Indiana History Bulletin, October 1924. 

(b) FPamous First Facts, by Joseph N. 
Kane, 1934, and including copies of (1) First 
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dianapolis, 
Hawkins 
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Beacon Kept as Wabash Memento, by Wayne 
Guthrie in Indianapolis News, April 5, 1951; 
(2) Pioneer in Modern Street Lighting from 
History of Wabash County, Ind. A narrative 
account of its historical progress, its people, 
and its principal interests, by Clarkson Wees- 
ner (vol, I, pp. 311-314); (3) Indiana His- 
tory Bulletin, vol. II, No. 3, December 1924, 
pages 45-47. 

Fort Wayne News Sentinel: (1) Clipping of 
article by Ken Weaver with rotogravure pho- 
tographs. 

Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer: (1) Tear- 
sheet of 90th anniversary edition of August 9, 
1949. 

Photograph of 1 of the 4 original arc lights 
now in glass case in courthouse, Wabash, 
Ind. 

Wabash Chamber of Commerce: 

1. Letter resolution requesting this com- 
memorative stamp. 

2. Copy of First Electric Lamps Used for 
Street Lighting from Helm'’s History of 
Wabash County, 1884. 

8. Miscellaneous copies of news articles 
excerpts. 

4. Portion of original mewspaper dated 
1880. 





Immunity on Congressional Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House without adequate de- 
bate, without consideration of any 
amendments, passed the so-called im- 
munity bill. I am including in the Ap- 
pendix these excerpts from a report of 
the committee on Federal legislation of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. This is the kind of material 
which, in my opinion, should have been 
heard and considered before the House 
acted yesterday. The argument of ur- 
gency, and lack of time, has even less 
weight today than it was given yester- 
day, since more than an hour’s time has 
been allowed for debate on the insignifi- 
cant trout labeling bill. 

The excerpts follow: 

Excerpts From REPorRT OF COMMITTEE ON FED- 

ERAL LEGISLATION, THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 

Bar or THe Crry or New YorK 


IMMU?ITY ON CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The proposal to authorize immunity grants 
by a House of Congress or a congressional 
committee, even when the grant has been 
approved by the Attorney General, ignores 
the important differences between the func- 
tions and procedures of a grand jury and 
those of a congressional committee. 

The inherent congressional power of in- 
vestigation exists for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Congress to ascertain facts to aid it 
in the legislative process. It is “an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative 
function.” McGrain vy. Daugherty (274 U. 8. 
135, 174 (1927)). We do not wish to mini- 
mize the importance or value of such inves- 
tigations. If it is to serve its purpose ef- 
fectively, however, the investigative power 
must be protected not only from those who 
would defy it, but also from those who would 
subvert it to other ends. The great scope 
of the power (see, e. g., Landis, Constitu- 
tional Limitations on the Congressional 
Power of Investigation (40 Harv. Law Rev. 
153)) and the uncertainty as to constitu- 
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tional limitations upon the subject matter 
which it may reach (see United States v. 
Rumely (345 U. 8S. 41 (1953) ) accentuate the 
importance of keeping its purpose clearly in 
view. 

It is not a function of the Congress either 
to prosecute an individual, or to determine 
whether he should be prosecuted for a past 
act. A grant of immunity constitutes a de- 
termination that an individual shall not be 
prosecuted. There is no doubt of the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to author- 
ize its committees to make that determina- 
tion in the interest of obtaining facts to aid 
it in the legislative process. However, it 
would require a greater sense of self-re- 
straint than has been shown by some com- 
mittees to confine the making of such de- 
termines to that legislative purpose. 
Neither tradition nor procedural safeguards 
impose any effective limitation upon wide 
departures from that purpose. 

In the passage which has been quoted 
from the opinion in Hoffman v. United 
States, supra, the Supreme Court referred 
to the “most valuable function of the grand 
jury * * * to stand between the prosecu- 
tor and the accused.” In congressional in- 
vestigations there is no agency which per- 
forms that function. Furthermore, while 
grand jury proceedings are secret (rule 6 (e), 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure), they 
are under the control of the court. What- 
ever may be the technical standing of a 
witness to object to questions on the ground 
of irrelevancy, as a pract\cal matter he has 
a@ genuine measure of protection. If he re- 
fuses to answer a question on the ground 
that it is irrelevant, a judge is always at 
hand to determine, after hearing him and 
his counsel, whether the witness is to be 
directed to answer the question and whether 
the line of inquiry which the prosecutor is 
following should be curtailed; the recalci- 
trant witness in fact receives a full judicial 
consideration of his position, and a further 
opportunity to correct it, before he is found 
guilty of contempt. In congressional in- 
vestigations, the witness has no such pro- 
tection. Although he may in good faith 
believe the question to be irrelevant or be- 
yond the scope of the inquiry, there is no 
impartial judge immediately available to 
pass on that isuse. If he refuses to answer 
on any such ground, he construes the law 
at his peril. As the Attorney General him- 
self pointed out in his statement in sup- 
port of the Keating bill: “If mistaken, his 
good faith error of law constitutes no defense 
to fine and imprisonment.” 

Moreover, it is entirely proper that the 
standards of competence which apply in the 
courts should not restrict congressional in- 
quiries. Hearsay reports, opinions, and writ- 
ings are understandably an important part 
of what is presented to legislative commit- 
tees. Committee reports, unlike court de- 
terminations, need not be based solely on 
the evidence in the record. Political con- 
siderations necessarily enter into congres- 
sional determinations and the historical 
bases of individual protection, such as the 
presumption of innocence and the require- 
ment of proof beyond reasonable doubt, are 
lacking. 

We do not believe that need for the pro- 
posed legislation is established by the recent 
cases in which witnesses before congressional 
committees have refused to answer allegedly 
self-incriminating questions. Both in the 
investigations of subversion and in that of 
interstate crime, the questions which have 
gone unanswered have related for the most 
part to the past associations of individuals. 
Even if it be assumed that every such ques- 
tion was a permissible one, it does not follow 
that the committees’ failure to obtain an 
answer materially interfered with the ac- 
complishment of a legitimate end of the 
investigation. 
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It may be claimed that the power 
immunity should be vested in cong 
committees because many of their investiga 
tions are concerned with activities of tn, 
executive branch of the Government. Sie 
for example, McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U8. 
135 (1927) ), upholding the power of the sen, 
ate, in an investigation of the Department 
of Justice, to subpena the brother of a 
former attorney general who had resigned 
Even in such @ case, however, the con. 
gressional function is not to detect criminals 
or prosecute for crime. In the McGrain case 
where power to investigate an executive 
department was fully upheld, the Court de- 
clared that “the only legitimate object the 
Senate could have in ordering the investiga. 
tion was to aid it in legislating” (273 y 8 
178). Furthermore, we do not believe that 
such an investigation is likely to be mate. 
rially hampered by a plea of self-incriming. 


to grant 
ressiona] 


‘tion on the part of an executive official. Cer. 


tainly no such official can expect to retain 
his office after invoking the privilege. nq 
it is inconceivable that the Attorney Genera) 
could remain unmoved in the face of the 
public clamor that such a situation woulg 
inevitably create. 

We think it important not only to main. 
tain the separation between the functions 
of the Congress and those of the Executive 
but also to restore the public understanding 
of that separation which some recent hear. 
ings have tended to obscure. It seems highly 
likely that even if the immunity power were 
sparingly exercised by congressional commit- 
tees, the mere passage of a bill giving them 
that power would add to the public con. 
fusion between the purpose of a committee 
hearing, with or without television cameras, 
and that of a.criminal trial in a law court, 


In summary, we believe that recent events 
have not demonstrated the need for con- 
gressional power to grant immunity, but have 
underlined the necessity of reaffirming the 
distinction between the functions of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Government. In no 
area is that distinction of greater importance 
than in that of criminal prosecution. Legis- 
lative grants of immunity would lead to inva- 
sion of that area by the Congress. And the 
proposal in the Keating bill that this be 
authorized only when approved in advance 
by the Attorney General would further break 
down the division by giving to that executive 
officer a control congressional action. 

If the Attorney General receives authority 
to grant immunity by compelling testimony 
in any court or grand jury proceeding, the 
Government would be enabled to get re- 
quired evidence from any witness. Shoulds 
congressional investigation point to the like- 
lihood that evidence of crime might be un- 
covered by an immunity grant, the Attorney 
General could present the matter to a grand 
jury, where the rights of both the Govern- 
ment and the witness would be fully pro- 
tected. This would bring about a salutary 
restoration of balance between the two 
branches of the Government while maintain- 
ing the procedural safeguards of the crim- 
inal law. 





Innocents Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following short article taken 
from a recent newsletter published by 
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1954 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 


oe, Ts INNOCENTS ABROAD 

If you're an American living abroad, you 
don’t have to take courses in the economics 
of international trade. You are constantly 
seeing new examples of how a high-tariff 
protective policy affects you as a consumer, 
and how America loses business. 

Item: “While you're at it, could you install 
a set of Champion or A-C spark plugs?” 

“gorry, sir, we can’t get American spark 
plugs, but I'll put in a set of plugs we manu- 
facture in this country.” 

The bill comes to three times the American 
price. And before &@ month passes you have 
had to replace two of the plugs, and not one 
lasts over a year. 

Item: “We'll be glad to fix you up with a 
small radio. We make them in this country: 
Matter of fact, I'll give you a good discount. 
That'll come to—let’s see—$55.” 

“But in the States we. wouldn’t pay more 
than $20 for a tiny little table job like this.” 

“Sorry, that’s my rock-bottom price. We 
can't make things like this as cheap over 
here as you make them in the States.” 

News item: “Bids for equipment on new 
hydroelectric project. Local firm gets con- 
tract. American bid rejected because of 
‘Buy your own’ policy. 

“The XYZ Co. was awarded the contract 
for two new turbine generators on the Massey 
River project today. It will deliver the equip- 
ment in 2 years at a cost of 5 million guilders. 
An American bid of 4,450,000 guilders, de- 
livery within 6 months, was rejected by the 
authorities under the government's new ‘Buy 
your own’ policy.” 

Item: “Sure, we know the American tin- 
plate is cheaper and a lot better quality for 
canning. But we don’t have near enough 
dollars to. buy what we need to put up our 
fruit crop, we can’t even consider giving you 
an order.” 

This is what it’s like when the shoe is on 
the other foot, 

Many people abroad have no idea of what 
they are missing. Better, cheaper Ameri- 
can goods can’t come into their country, 
or come in only after paying high duties, 
with resulting high prices to the consumer. 

But let’s take a look at the other side 
of the picture as well. While you are liv- 
ing abroad, you find dozens of real bar- 
gains—Brussels lace, German cameras, Swiss 
watches, British worsteds, and many other 
articles which are cheaper, sometimes bet- 
ter, or with some special quality the Amer- 
ican product does not have. You pay much 
more for them here in the United States. 

Fortunately, in most cases the United 
States imposes no quotas which would ex- 
pressly forbid the sale of foreign goods here. 
So most of us have at least seen these goods 
in the stores. But tariff charges and cus- 
toms red tape so raise the price to the cus- 
tomer that we pay far more than we other- 
wise would, and fewer of us can buy. 

When governments buy higher-priced 
goods from their own manufacturers and 
reject American bids at a. lower price, we 
feel it is wasteful and shortsighted. But 
we have our own Buy American legislation 
that requires us to do the same thing. 

And when a foreigner places orders for 
industrial supplies in, say, France, rather 
than the United States where the supplies 
may be cheaper and better, we feel this is 
unfair to the American producer. But it 
stems from the need of the foreigner to 
ration his supply of dollars. The most sen- 
sible way to solve this problem is obviously 
to let him earn more dollars by selling us 
all the goods he can. But now our tariff 
stg and other trade barriers stand in the 

ay. 

Barriers to trade both here and abroad 
mean that you do not get your money’s 
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worth at home and the foreigner does not 
get his money’s worth in his own country. 
This is what protectionism does to consum- 
ers everywhere, and everybody is a con- 
sumer. 





Sale of Sole Leather Taps by the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a telegram received from the 
Howes Leather Co., of Boston, Mass. 
The Howes Leather Co. is a long-estab- 
lished, reputable firm in Boston, and the 
views of the officials of this company, ex- 
pressed in the telegram, are worthy of 
profound consideration by the Secretary 
of the Army and his associates who have 
charge of the disposal of sole leather 
taps. 

The telegram sent to the Secretary of 
the Army by the Howes Leather Co., Inc., 
states that the sale of these sole leather 
taps in the past, and in the near future, 
is, and will, “completely disrupt the 
domestic commercial market for these 
products.” The request is a fair one, 
“to withhold sales until the economic 
situation in this country is much better.” 
The telegram also discloses that this 
reputable company in its telegram to the 
Secretary of the Army states: 

So far this year you have already disposed 
of approximately 6 weeks’ total production of 
the entire industry. In addition to this, the 
quantity of goods now up for sale equals 
another 2 to 3 weeks’ production, plus other 
quantities to be offered. 


The telegram states that— 

The sale of this material has already caused 
us to close our cutting plants and additional 
quantities will mean further curtailment and 
loss of work by our employees. No doubt 
it will effect others. 


It seems to me that the request of the 
Howes Leather Co., Inc., is a fair one and 
it should be complied with by those in 
charge of this matter in the Department 
of the Army.’ 

The telegram follows: 

Boston, Mass., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following is a copy of telegram we sent 
today addressed to the Department of the 
Army, G-4, Pentagon Building, Washington, 
and is a true picture regarding this whole 
situation. In fact, it will create a worse con- 
dition than outlined in this wire to the 
Army. Because these goods do not dete- 
riorate and can be held indefinitely, there is 
no excuse not to withhold sales until the 
economic situation in this industry is much 
better. 

“The tremendous amount of sole leather 
taps that you are offering in your various 
depots throughout the United States, plus 
the large quantities you have already sold, 
is completely disrupting the domestic com- 
mercial market for these There 
is a sale scheduled at Ogden, Utah, August 
6 and August 9, also at Belle Mead, N. J., 
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August 10, and additional quantities 
scheduled for sale in Schenectady in Septem- 
ber. So far this year you have already dis- 
posed of approximately 6 weeks’ total pro- 
duction of the entire industry. In addition 
to this, the quantity of goods now up for 
sale equals another 2 to 3 weeks’ production, 
plus other quantities to be offered. The 
sale of this material has already caused us 
to close our cutting plants, and additional 
quantities will mean further curtailment 
and loss of work by our employees. No 
doubt it will affect others. We don’t think 
you should go through with the sales sched- 
uled or dispose of any further quantities 
for the balance of this year, these goods will 
not deteriorate in storage so they can be 
held indefinitely.” 
HowEs LEATHER Co. 





The Idea of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, in my opinion, points 
out the great importance of full under- 
standing of the Communist threat so that 
it can be effectively opposed in every 
place and in every form in which it 
manifests itself: 

[From the Commonweal of August 6, 1954] 
Tue IpEA OF COMMUNISM 


Communism is a three-way danger. It is, 
first of all, an idea that has won the alle- 
giance of millions throughout the world. 
As an idea, communism presents a more or 
less coherent philosophy of life and of man 
rooted in dialectic and historical material- 
ism. Secondly, communism is a political 
conspiracy; as such it is an internal threat 
wherever it has followers*to carry out party 
orders. Thirdly, communism is a world- 
wide military force embarked on a program 
of expansion and aggression. 

The three aspects of communism go hand- 
in-hand. The idea comes first the party is 
able to enlist from convinced ideologues fol- 
lowers ready to carry out subversion or, when 
the climate is right, to change social dis- 
order and discontent into the coin of mass 
political action. This latter activity is hope- 
less in the United States, at the present time, 
but such was not the case during the bleak 
depression years and in countries like Italy 
and France the unhappy social scene is still 
a fruitful vineyard for Communist apostles. 
In both these countries communism is able 
to command a large number of votes. The 
votes come not from convinced ideologues 
but from dissatisfied people who take that 
way to express discontent with their lot. 

The problem of fighting communism is to 
keep each of these three avenues of Com- 
munist approach closely guarded. It would 
not do, for instance, to concentrate so ex- 
clusively on counteracting communism as an 
idea that the avenue of internal subversion 
was ignored. It would not do to concentrate 
so completely on the problem of subversion 
as to ignore the military aspects. In this 
place or that, one or the other danger may 
be greater than the others, but the 3-way 
attack must be met by an alert 3-way de- 
fense. 

Communism as an idea has probably been 
the most neglected of all three, both here 
and abroad. Both leftwing and rightwing 
opinion in the United States has been guilty 
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of obscuring the real nature of communism 
as an idea. For years—with notable excep- 
tions—many patriotic liberal Americans 
neglected to take a good hard look at just 
what communism means in terms of ideas. 
The rude awakening that came after the war 
was really unnecessary. In the glow of the 
wartime alliance with Russia even stalwart 
generals were saying that the difference be- 
tween communism and democracy was just 
about as crucial as the difference between 
American Democrats and Republicans. If 
the philosophy of communism had been 
seriously examined, we might have avoided 
many well-meant but disastrous moves. 
Too many Americans felt that communism 
was undoubtedly “foreign” and perhaps even 
on the screwball side, but were not yet suf- 
ficiently oriented to the ideological age to 
believe that the future of the world might 
actually be dependent on the abstruse dialec- 
tics found in dull, barely readable Marxist 
tomes. By and large, we were pushovers for 
the sentimentality that colored so many of 
our attitudes toward Russia when we fought 
a common enemy. That sentimentality af- 
flicted all strata of society. It is as easy to 
find it in back issues of Life magazine as 
in the glowingly “liberal” opinion weeklies. 
* * © A more general knowledge of the idea 
behind communism would have saved Amer- 
icans from many of the illusions that 
drugged the Nation at the time. 

On the other hand, there is a segment 
of American society which still stands in as 
much need of education about the idea of 
communism as those who thought about the 
subject so hazily in those days. This is a 
group which is ready to bracket every idea 
which does not conform to its own hardy 
rightwing convictions as “communistic.” 

There is no more affinity between commu- 
nism and the kind of liberalism espoused, 
say, by the ADA or the American Veterans 
Committee than there is between the native 
fascism of Gerald L. K. Smith and the stanch 
Republicanism of the late Senator Taft. But, 
for political and propaganda purposes, this 
group is forever ready to attribute every idea 
left of Dwight Eisenhower's fictitious dead 
center to Karl Marx. These terribles simpli- 
ficateurs have created all kinds of mischief 
by consistently tarring patriotic and ideal- 
istic people with the Communist brush. 
* * * A good example of this sort of thing 
was found recently when a supposed author- 
ity on communism before a congressional 
committee identified the writings of two 
Popes as communistic. As long as good peo- 
ple and good ideas are arbitrarily associated 
with communism for partisan gain the essen- 
tial wickedness of communism as an idea will 
be obscured. 

There are proposals now for a more gen- 
eral education in communism, notably a 
widely publicized plan offered by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. We heartily approve 
such a program, provided it truly means 


teachings and beliefs of just about everyone 
who disagrees with them, from the 
who wrote the social encyclicals to the lib- 
erals of Americans for Democratic Action. 
The so-called rightwing cannot alone de- 
feat communism in America, The attack of 
the Communists is directed against Ameri- 
cans of both parties and from every shade of 
the political spectrum. We 
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Crumpacker Plans Official Tour of 22 
Communities in Third Indiana District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
following a practice established in 1950 
of making the services of my office di- 
rectly available to constituents at least 
once each year, I am planning an official 
business tour of 22 cities and towns in 
the Third Indiana District soon after 
the adjournment of Congress. 

My 1954 grass-roots tour—the fourth 
in as many years—has been scheduled 
for August 30 through September 3 and 
will include visits to 7 communities in 
Elkhart County, 6 in La Porte County, 6 
in Marshall County, and 3 in St. Joseph 
County. 

A temporary office will be established 
at a central location in each community 
and local citizens will be afforded an op- 
portunity to confer informally with their 
representatives in Congress. 

No formal appointment will be neces- 
sary, and I will welcome the chance to 
be of any possible service to any and all 
callers. As in past years, I will be ac- 
companied and assisted by a member of 
my Washington office staff. 


I have learned from experience, Mr. 
Speaker, that these tours are of value 
for many reasons. Not only do they af- 
ford me an opportunity to bring the 
services of my office directly to the peo- 
ple in their home towns, but they serve 
another useful purpose. 

As a supplement to the opinion polls I 
conduct annually by mail, they enable 
me, through persenal contact, to keep 
informed of the views and attitudes of 
my constituents on legislative issues. 
With this in mind I am looking forward 
with eagerness to my 1954 Third District 
tour. 

The complete tour schedule follows: 

MONDAY, AUGUST 30 

Osceola; fire station, 9 a. m. 

Elkhart, courthouse, 10 a. m. 

Middlebury, First State Bank, 2 p. m. 

Bristol, town hall, 3:30 p. m. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 

Wakarusa, Exchange State Bank, 9 a. m. 

Goshen, courthouse, 10 a. m. 

New Paris, State Bank, 2 p. m. 

Nappanee, city hall, 3 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

Lakeville, town hall, 9:30 a. m. 

La Paz, Farmer’s State Bank, 10:30 a. m. 

Bremen, town hall, 11:30 a. m. 

Bourbon, News-Mirror office, 1:30 p. m. 

Argos, town hall, 3 p. m. 

Culver, Citizen office, 4 p. m. 











August 5 
Agriculture and Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am jp. 
serting a timely address delivered by 
Mr. Randolph S. Taylor to the member. 
ship of the Agricultural Council of Ken. 
tucky during their annual meeting jp 
Louisville, Ky., on August 3, 1954. 

Mr. Taylor is Washington representa. 
tive of the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobar. 
co Export Association and is an out. 
standing authority on tobacco. His an. 
alysis of the present agricultural situa. 
tion is worthy of earnest consideration 
by all who are interested in agriculture 
and tobacco: 

5 AGRICULTURE AND TOBACCO 

I would be something less than honest 
with myself, and with you, if I did not ex. 
press at this time my heartfelt appreciation 
for the honor you have bestowed upon me in 
extending the kind invitation for me to ad. 
dress this annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Council. 

I am always grateful for an opportunity to 
return home and to again meet with folks 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of 
Kentucky agriculture. I am now entering 
my 20th year of direct service to agriculture 
in our State. From my viewpoint it has been 
a@ most pleasant and satisfactory association, 
My only regret is that my present duties are 
such as to require my residence in Washing. 
ton. 

Your attendance here today representing 
as you do.many segments of Kentucky agri- 
culture and business life is in itself, a testi- 
monial to the importance of agriculture to 
our State. Moreover, as I see the overall 
agricultural situation at the moment and for 
reasons which I shall discuss later it is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate that you have in exist- 
ence an organizaiton of this kind. Those 
who envisioned the organization and who 
have worked to make it what it is are due 
sincere congratulations. 

Your program committee has asked that 
I devote some time to a discussion of the 
general current agricultural situation and 
its relationship to tobacco. I shall be glad 
to do this and at the same time pass on 
you some of my personal observations in 
that respect. 

I would like to discuss with you some re- 
cent developments in agriculture general- 
ly—developments which I feel are especially 
related to our tobacco am. Unfortu- 
nately, it is quite difficult at the moment to 
comment publicly on agricultural problems 
generally without becoming involved in 
partisan politics. May I say to you quite 
emphatically that I have no such desire nor 
am I attempting to become so involved in 
an issue which in the final analysis must be 
resolved as it always has been on a biparti- 
san basis. 

Frankly, I am quite disturbed over some 
recent developments in ture. I think 
we are in serious trouble. Without in any 
way attempting to go into the merits or the 
demerits of the present controversy raging 
over fiexible or rigid high price supports— 
although I might add I think that both are 
flexible and neither is recent votes 
in the House of Representatives clearly show 
two important presently existing facts: (1) 
The so-called farm bloc as an effective unit 
no longer exists, and (2) the city vote is st 
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the present time the controlling factor in 
future farm legislation. 

As an example of some of the things now 
going on, I would like to read to you a state- 
ment made on the House floor by a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee: 

“Farm legislation emerging from the Ag- 
riculture Committee has repeatedly pro- 
yided for a farmer vote or so-called referen- 
dum to determine what the farmer wants 
from the Government. Such votes are 
touted as being ultrademocratic. Suppos- 
edly freedom is preserved by giving a pro- 
ducer a choice between two methods of 
getting the Government to guarantee his 
own profitable security. 

“The real fact is that there is nothing 
democratic about the whole scheme. Giving 
farmers @ choice as to which way they can 
get the most from the Government is noth- 
ing but a socialistic subterfuge. Real de- 
mocracy would provide that consumers and 
taxpayers vote, along with the farmers, on 
these propositions. Real democracy would 
demand that all affected persons of the 
country be permitted to vote on the issue. 

“and how are consumers and general tax- 
payers affected by Government subsidy and 
guaranties to food producers? I need not 
restate the details as to how the general tax- 
payer in 20 years has dumped about $20 bil- 
jion into the overall farm-subsidy am, 
About half of this $20 billion is attributable 
to price supports and Government purchase 
programs. Don’t you think that $1 billion a 
year in taxation is full justification for the 
right of the taxpayer to vote on these farm 
propositions? 

“and how about the consumer? I know 
that consumers have shown very little inter- 
est in this farm program because they do not 
understand what has been happening to 
them. Only in the last year or so, when 
butter accumulations began to get in the 
news, have they begun to comprehend what 
the price support and Government purchase 
programs mean to their food costs. 

“What the price-support program has cost 
consumers at the retail stores is beyond cal- 
culation. Since a free market has been 
completely destroyed on the basic crops, no 
one can determine what a free market would 
have produced as a price level at retail. But 
anyone with the slightest understanding of 
economics can be assured that Government 
purchase for hoarding has created an arti- 
ficial price at retail which has cost con- 
sumers billions.” 

And as a finale this Member of Congress 
added: 

“Is there any wonder that the Communist 
Party in their latest official pronouncement 
of policy emphasized the importance of 
maintaining rigid price supports on farm 
products? 

“Now, mind you, I have no idea that any 
of the congressional supporters of this bill 
are even tinged with communism. But it 
is significant that the extension of rigid 
price supports fits perfectly into their open- 
ly declared purpose of socializing the Amer- 
ican economy by first socializing the farm 
economy.” 

I could cite. several other instances of a 
setter nature during the recent farm de- 

ate. 

Out of the 485 congressional districts in 
the United States 190 are definitely classi- 
fied as city districts. About 140 of these 
are located in the industrial North and East 
with the remaining 50 scattered throughout 
city areas in the rest of the country. Seven- 
ty-nine percent of the Members of Congress 
from the 140 industrial North and East city 
districts deserted the farm bloc Congress- 
men in recent farm price support votes while 
64 percent of the remaining 50 city districts 
did likewise. 

The so-called farm bloc its a loose- 
ly held together coalition of Members of 
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Congress representing rural areas in some 32 
States principally in the West, Middle West 
and in the South. As many of you will per- 
haps remember this coalition first came into 
being in the middle of a distressing agri- 
cultural situation following World War I. 
It had as its background then, and today 
basically retains, the interests of the pro- 
ducers of the commodities of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, corn and hogs. It was the influence 
of these same commodities which in one way 
or another largely led to the development 
of the original AAA programs, 

There were at that time, and there still 
are, important segments of agriculture which 
never completely joined this group. With 
some exceptions they were the producers of 
cattle, wool, and dairy products. Many of 
the Members of Congress who presently rep- 
resent producers of these latter three com- 
modities also deserted the so-called farm 
bloc in recent votes in the House on price- 
support issues. I am sure that your imme- 
diate reaction will be to question the reasons 
for this action. They are many and varied. 
Some of the commodities just mentioned are 
not storable for any long period of time, and 
in many other ways do not fit into a price- 
support program designed for the basic com- 
modities. In others, the producers have not 
been favorably inclined to price supports for 
the basic crops for a considerable period of 
time. Perhaps it is only fair in passing to 
state that the produces of these commodi- 
ties, however, to my knowledge, have never 
objected to governmental aid for their prod- 
ucts through adoption of many devices which 
have been used in the past and which in 
effect have provided at least for certain 
periods of substantial price-support action. 
Perhaps, too, there has existed among the 
producers of these commodities a little some- 
thing with which we are all afflicted at times 
and that is the attitude that if we can’t have 
something you shouldn’t have it either. 

There are of course other possible reasons, 
The woolgrowers had specific legislation oth- 
erwise provided for in the legislation under 
consideration. The dairy groups have al- 
ready taken what they thought to be dis- 
criminatory treatment in the matter of price 
supports. I ask you to examine with me 
some of the factors which I feel have led us 
into our present troubled situation. As an 
individual interested in agriculture I cannot 
be optimistic over developments which pres- 
ently include a situation where we find offi- 
cials of prominent farm organizations and 
commodity groups publicly battling one an- 
other over issues which they think are good 
or not good for the farmers they represent. 
The situation becomes somewhat more ironi- 
cal when you consider the fact that in some 
instances these conflicts arise through an 
expression of interest for farmers from the 
same general area, the same State, the same 
county, and, I suspect in a lot of instances, 
the same farmer. 

I am not happy over the fact that the 
northeast 75 percent of parity support-price 
dairy producers are openly antagonistic with 
their midwestern 90 percent of parity grain- 
producing farmer friends whose products 
they purchase. 

I am also disturbed that the southern and 
western cotton producers are quarreling over 
their program in view of the problems aris- 
ing from a recent definite shift of cotton 
acreage production to the west. 

I cannot feel good about the problems that 
are arising between the wheat and corn pro- 
ducers of the West and the producers of 
other substitutable feed grains. This is a 
particularly perplexing problem for the rea- 
son that in many instances all of these com- 
modities may be produced in the same gen- 
eral area or on the same farm. 

Perhaps you will comment that some of 
these differences I have just noted have been 
going on for a long time. I would certainly 
agree that this is true but at the same time 
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comment that it is my opinion the differences 
when considered in light of other circum- 
stances now represent more of a threat toa 
unified agriculture than we have ever before 
experienced in our history. Aside from the 
disturbing differences fust mentioned the 
factor about which I am most genuinely 
alarmed is the presently existing division 
which has arisen between the consumers and 
the farmers in this country. As a city 
dweller in one of the higher average income 
areas of the Nation I am sick and tired of 
hearing the farmer being labeled as the vil- 
lain of high prices who is quietly robbing the 
housewife each time she visits the neighbor- 
hood marketplace for food. 

I think I have talked long enough about 
the troubles we are in. What can we who are 
interested in agriculture do to improve this 
situation? 

To begin with as a Washington representa- 
tive of a commodity group I think it is im- 
portant that I do everything within my 
power to obtain a good constructive under- 
standing working relationship with Members 
of Congress. 

I feel that that relationship can best be 
obtained through actions of mine and the 
people I represent which will never place me 
or my organization in the position of dic- 
tating to them. In my limited experience 
I have found Members of Congress to be two 
things—one, exceedingly grateful for con- 
structive help, and two, expert appraisers of 
public opinion. As to the last item I sus- 
pect that each of us would develop similar 
talents if our continued success was entirely 
dependent on our judgment in that respect. 

Again as a Washington representative of 
a commodity group I feel that there is room 
for improvement in the field of compromise 
and cooperation for all of us. Perhaps a 
little more interest in that which is good 
for agriculture as a whole rather than for 
us individually would be helpful. 

I suggest to each of you that as an official, 
leader or member of any group directly or 
indirectly concerned with the production, 
processing and marketing of farm commodi- 
ties or as a person directly interested in la- 
bor, that it is appropriate that you insist 
that all available means be used to eliminate 
the erroneous damaging opinion now pre- 
vailing among consumers that higher food 
costs are the direct result of more money 
going into the farmers’ pockets. I suggest 
to you to publicize the well known fact that 
the welfare of city and farm groups will in- 
variably take the same road and that any 
successful attempt to separate their interests 
can only result in trouble for both. 

I believe that each of us should become 
acquainted with the facts. These facts are 
available and from a source which we have 
always considered reliable, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I will 
discuss with you only a few of these facts 
most of which I have taken from the May 
13 issue of the Marketing and Transporta- 
tion Situation which is published by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Fact No. 1: While retail prices for food 
have increased the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar and his total income 
both have declined. His total income has 
gone down 13 percent in the last 2 years. 
While the explanation of this situation is 
relatively simple it is not easily understand- 
able. The fact is that the margin repre- 
senting the difference between the price the 
farmer receives for his raw material and the 
retail price of food purchased by the house- 
wife has increased, not suddenly, but over 
a considerable period of time. For example, 
this margin, again I repeat the difference 
between what the farmer gets and the house- 
wife pays, is now three times larger than 
it was in 1932. The Department of Agri- 
culture states that the reason for this is 
as follows, and I am now quoting from the 
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Market and Transportation Situation men- 
tioned earlier: 

“This increase resulted from an expan- 
sion in the quantity of food marketed, an 
extension in marketing services per unit of 
products handled, and advances in costs per 
unit of labor, plant, equipment, mechanical 
power, supplies, et cetera. Profits too, were 
larger. 

“Direct labor costs, the largest single item, 
were more than four times larger in 1953 
that 1932. The number of workers increased 
nearly three-fifths and average hourly earn- 
ings more than tripled. Labor costs ac- 
counted for about 53 percent of the market- 
ing bill in 1952 and 1953 compared with an 
average of 47 percent in 1935-39.” 

Again using the Department’s figures we 
learn that the farmer’s share of the food 
dollar in the 3-year 1947-49 period was 49 
percent. In the October-December period, 
1953, as well as the January-March period 
in 1954 it had gone down to 45 percent. 
There are some good and logical reasons for 
this seemingly impossible situation where- 
in we find unquestioned statistical evidence 
showing food prices going up and farm in- 
come going down. I shall mention a few: 

1. Over the past number of years the num- 
ber of persons engaged in yroviding the serv- 
ices of assembling, processing, and distribut- 
ing food products has vastly increased as 
have their wages. 

2. Mrs. Housewife has demanded and ac- 
cepted and the processor has furnished many 
desirable refinements in manufactured food. 
As an example among many others we have 
seen tremendous increases in the field of 
frozen-food products. We have seen ad- 
vancements in packaging and in processing 
such as foods previously cooked or baked, 
cake mixes, et cetera. As many of you will 
recall most of the wheat marketed years ago 
was returned to the consumer as flour with 
only the storage and milling process involved. 
Today we find wheat moves to the consumer 
in the form of bread, cake, cake mixes, pies, 


frozen, already cooked poultry, prewashed, 
already prepared, ready to cook, frozen vege- 
tables is highly attractive to Mrs. U. S&S. 
Housewife. There are, of course, many 
others that I could mention. Convenient; 
yes. Good; yes. Expensive; certainly. 
fact, about one-third higher in price to the 
housewife. The fact in this connection 
which must not be overlooked is that 
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the consumer can vary 
Fact No. 2: United States consumers to- 
day get more and better food with an ex- 
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fs evident that consumers have obtained 
their greatest concessions in prices of food 
during the time of the growth of an overall 
farm stability. Those are some of the facts 
I think you should be talking about and I 
expect that you are wondering what I might 
consider their relationship to be to us who 
are interested in the welfare of tobacco. 

I had considerably mixed reactions upon 
sober consideration of the President's recom- 
mendation to the Congress that the tobacco 
program remain unchanged. Mixed reac- 
tions because I found myself quite happy to 
see a recommended continuation of our suc- 
cessful program which I felt was in itself a 
tribute to all of those involved in the pro- 
gram since its original conception. Mixed 
reactions because I found myself with some 
serious reservations of our ability to travel 
the road alone. Some 7 months have passed 
since the President’s recommendation and 
we are now about to see a 1954 farm program 
enacted by the present session of Congress. 
Whatever that program is to be it will con- 
tain, by exception, special treatment for to- 
bacco in the field of price support. 

Just as sincerely and honestly as my abill- 
ties will permit I say to you today that that 
situation will continue only as long as to- 
bacco people keep their own house in order 
and then only as long as the question of the 
preferred status of tobacco in an overall farm 
program is not presented directly to the Con- 
gress for recorded action. It is my firm con- 
viction that the Members of Congress from 
nontobacco producing areas who in total are 
overwhelmingly in the majority cannot con- 
tinue in good grace to express by public vote 
a continued preference for tobacco while they 
are at the same time voting for reduced pro- 
tection to the producers of agricultural com- 
modities in their own congressional districts. 

We who are interested in tobacco have 
been fortunate in having many favorable 
factors to talk about. Among these are— 

Pirst, the acreage of tobacco production 
on any given farm is relatively small, and 
adjustments required to bring supplies in 
line with demand do not present a serious 
land-use problem. 

Second, the quality of a given kind of 
tobacco is associated closely with the soil, 
climate, and other physical conditions affect- 
ing the plant. These factors tend to limit 
the shifting of tobacco production from one 
area to another. 

Third, since most tobacco products are 
blends of different kinds and qualities, the 
substitutability of one kind for another is 
limited. Therefore, the demand for a par- 
ticular kind of tobacco is mostly dependent 
on the consumer demand for the different 
products. 

Fourth, there are no known substitutes 
for tobacco and tobacco does not directly 
oo with other agricultural commodi- 

Fifth, tobacco is storable for fairly long 
periods and its value is enhanced through 
age. Tobacco is normally stored from 1 to 3 
years prior to manufacturing. Since tobacco 
is storable, variations in quality and supply 
from 1 year to another do not present a 
serious problem because there is time to make 
gradual adjustments in production and to 
balance out the grade compositions over a 
number of crops. The enhancement of 
value through aging in storage largely offsets 
the storage costs and interest on Government 
loans. This factor is not applicable to any 
other agricultural commodity. 

Sixth, the retail price of tobacco products 
has increased less than the retail price of 
most other agricultural products. 

Seventh, since World War II, exports of 
United States tobacco have remained steady 
without large fluctuations from 1 year to 
another, 


Eighth, the commodity, taxes, con- 


through 
tributes in excess of $2 billion annually to 
the United States Treasury. 
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Ninth, the program has operated at a prog 
to the Government. 

In closing, may I say that I have not made 
these remarks to you in the spirit of a cop. 
firmed pessimist who endeavors to find some. 
thing bad in everything. On the contrary 
I am optimistic that, with understangiy, 
tolerant cooperation of us all, that we Ps. 
and will successfully meet the issues whic) 
are facing us. 





The Sudeten German Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak. 
er, the interesting manner in which the 
following article presents a very impor. 
tant part of history has impelled me to 
make it available to the Members of 
Congress. The area which is the sub. 
ject of this article is part of the heart. 
land of Europe, and as such is important 
to the future of Europe and the world: 

THE SUDETEN GERMAN CASE 
PROPAGANDA VERSUS TRUTH 

We read with amazement Dr. Walte 
Becher’s article on The Sudeten German 
Case presented on March 25, 1954, as pub- 
lished in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD Appen- 
dix, page A2284, of March 25, 1954. 

Dr. Becher, secretary general of the Asso 
ciation for the Protection of Sudeten Ger. 
man Interests in Munich, Germany, asks 
that “the plight of his people be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the pub- 
lic of the United States through this article 
with a view to an investigation of the ex- 
Pulsion of the Sudeten Germans, and the 
hope that justice may be obtained.” At the 
same time he complains that “a false prop. 
aganda * * * pictured the Sudeten Ger. 
mans from a standpoint so completely dis- 
torted and untrue” and expr the hope 
“that the time’ of truth is beginning.” 

Czechoslovak democratic exiles who have 
fought both the Nazis and the Communists, 
deem it their duty to call the attention of 
the Congress and the American public to the 
fact that the picture of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans presented by Dr. Becher is a product 
of false propaganda operating with flagrant 
distortions of facts and downright false 
hoods. 

As the question is far more important than 
merely a Czech-German case, touching 
it does the very core of peace and security 
in Europe, we earnestly ask that Congress 
and the American public give our exposé 
their kind consideration, inasmuch as they 
have always shown effective and friendly 
interest in the democratic Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

We shall answer Dr. Walter Becher’s prop- 
ete eee Soe. Suey be Wee 

ed. 

First we shall point out the fallacy of his 
historical interpretation and then we shall 
proceed to show how the policies of the Su- 
deten Germans have led ag a direct conse- 
quence to their tramsfer from Czechoslo- 
vakia to Germany. 

THE NATIONALISTIC CONCEPT OF GERMAN HISTORY 

At this time we shall limit ourselves to 
examining solely Dr. Becher’s most flagrant 
distortions of historical facts. 

Dr. Becher accepts the nationalistic con- 
cept of modern German historiography which 
presents the medieval Holy Roman Empire 
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as a German Empire. In reality, the Holy 
Roman Empire was a supranational, univer- 
salistic empire which aimed to emulate the 
Roman imperial concept. 

The German Reich of the 19th and 20th 
century was founded, however, on the Ger- 
man national idea which differs basically 
from the universalistic concept of the Holy 
Roman Empire; hence the imperialistic ex- 

ansionism of William II and Hitler, pro- 
pelled as it was by the hypernationalistic 
idea of pan-Germans, was essentially differ- 
ent from the imperial idea of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The fact that the medieval Kingdom of 
Bohemia, like other non-German countries, 
had been a part of the Holy Roman Empire 
has been used by the pan-German imperial- 
ists of the modern age to lay claim to Bo- 
hemia (i. e. Czechoslovakia) as well as to 
Austria, Alsatia, and other countries. This 
pretense, conflicting sharply with historical 
facts, is indicative of the lust of pan-German 
expansionism, 

BOHEMIA INFLUENCED NOT ONLY BY GERMANY 
BUT ALSO BY THE WEST 


We do not wish to detract from the credit 
due the Germans for their contribution to 
the cultural and economic development of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia in the middle 
ages, but we must protest against the one- 
sided interpretation of modern German na- 
tionalists, who in their conceited role of 
Kulturtrager pretend that the Germans are 
solely responsible for the higher c.ltural 
level achieved by the Czechs. Bohemians 
(the Czechs) came under the influence of 
the Italians, the French, and later the Bng- 
lish, not only the Germans. Aside from 
that, as early as the 10th and 11th centuries, 
in the time of St. Wenceslas and St. Adal- 
bert, the Czechs already had a culture of 
their own; by the i3th century they had 
made of their Bohemian kingdom a4 strong 
and independent state which at times 
played the part of a European power in 
continental affairs. 

WHEN DID THE SUDETEN GERMANS EXTEND 

THEIR HOLDINGS? 


It is incorrect to say, as does Dr. Becher, 
that the region (settled by the Germans 
in the 12th and 13th centuries) was co- 
extensive with that now known as the 
Sudetenland. In that early period German 
colonists went inland and founded towns 
in the interior. known today as 
the Sudetenland were settled by newcomers 
in the 17th and 18th centuries—after the 
Czechs had lost their independence in the 
battle of the White Mountain. Better said, 
the Sudeten Germans proceeded to take 
over and to extend their holdings in the 
Ozech lands at the time the Czechs were 
reduced to a status of bondsmen by the vic- 
torious Hapsburgs. 


DEFAMING THE HUSSITE MOVEMENT 


Dr. Becher’s enmity toward the Czechs 
stands out most glaringly whenever he men- 
tions the Hussite period. 


The Hussite revolution had strengthened 
Czech national consciousness (Slovak, too) 
80 powerfully that it could not be extin- 
guished even in the darkest period of Czech 
decline following their military defeat in the 
\7th century. In this respect the Hussite 
revolution was to the Czechs what the Eng- 
lish Revolution was to the English, the Amer- 
ican Revolution to the Americans, and the 
French Revolution to the French. 

Yet this Jan Hus, considered rightfully the 
spiritual light of Czech nationalism, avowed 
the principle that he preferred a good Ger- 
man toa bad Czech. It meant that inspired 
Czech nationalism sought its justification in 
the supranational, universal idea of humane- 
hess which. Chelcicky and the Bo- 
hemian brethren later found its true expres- 
sion in the idea of brotherhood. The French 
historian Ernest Denis explains that this 
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idea was then passed on, chiefly through 
Comenius, to the spiritual workshop of the 
enlightenment movement and of the French 
Revolution. 

Dr. Becher in his narrowminded national- 
ism overiooks the European significance of 
the supranational Hussite movement and re- 
jects it with this irate commentary: “It is 
difficult to see anything positive in the 
chauvinistic nationalism and mass hysteria 
of the Hussite period. And, curiously 
enough, the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1945 and 1946 produces the same 
symptoms of nationalistic hatred and chau- 
vinistic communism on the part of the initi- 
ators (Benes, Ripka, and others) as were evi- 
dent in the Hussite time.” 

It is not necessary to defend against the 
charges of alleged chauvinistic communism 
such men as Benes, Ripka, and others of the 
Masaryk school of thought, who tried to live 
with the Germans in friendship in the period 
between the two world wars and who have 
always openly rejected not only communism 
but Marxism as well. 

Insofar as one would search for an analogy 
between the Hussite period and the years 
after the Second World War, one would find 
it—curiously enough—in the striking simi- 
larity in the attitude of the Germans then 
and now and of the Czechs and Slovaks. In 
the Hussite period the great majority of Ger- 
mans opposed religious and social reforma-. 
tion as sought by the Czechs and also the 
Slovaks; in the last war, Hitler, supported by 
the great majority of Germans, especially the 
Sudeten Germans, tried to destroy democ- 
racy, the modern form of social reform, as 
advanced and defended by the Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

WHAT DR. BECHER DOES NOT SAY 


It is truly amazing what Dr. Becher does 
to historical facts: Either he distorts them, 
as already shown, or he simply ignores what- 
ever does not fit into his propaganda scheme. 
“The 30 years’ war,” he writes, “did not con- 
cern the German-Czech problem. It was a 
war between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants * * * and Czechs as well as Germans 
fought on both sides. The reconstruction 
after the war brought the Czechs and the 
Germans closer together again.” 

It was of course a war between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and Czechs as well as 
Germans fought on both sides (though the 
preponderant majority of the Germans 
fought on the side of the Catholic Church). 
But it must be stressed that in this war the 
Czechs finally lost their independence in 
1620 in the Battle of the White Mountain 
to the victorious Hapsburgs. The executions, 
imprisonment, confiscation of Czech prop- 
erty, expulsion of “heretic rebels” from their 
homes, the systematic destruction of “heretic 
Czech” books and the persecution which fol- 
lowed on a huge scale, resembling in many 
ways in its viciousness and brutal methods 
the totalitarian regimes of the 20th century, 
wrecked the entire social and cultural struc- 
ture of the Czech society. The Czech no- 
bility, the bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia 
were liquidated. The Czechs became a na- 
tion of peasant vassals, lowly craftsmen, and 
laborers. Positions of members of the liqui- 
dated Czech society were usurped by privi- 
leged foreigners, mostly Germans. The Ger- 
man language soon suppressed the Czech 
which became the language of only the lower 
classes, of the serfs. Later, in the latter part 
of the 18th century, when the Hapsburgs 
began to germanize systematically in an 
effort to enforce the centralization of their 
conglomerate empire, it seemed the Czech 
nation was doomed to disappear entirely. 

It was at this time, when the Czech nation 
Was experiencing its most abject subjugation 
and social, spiritual, and moral misery, the 
Sudeten Germans greatly increased their 
holdings not only in the border regions of 
Bohemia and Moravia but even in the interior 
(many Czech cities, even Prague, were ger- 
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manized); thus the Sudeten Germans be- 
came the privileged Herrenvolk, the master 
race which ruled over the Czech majority. 


SUDETEN GERMAN PAN-GERMANISM AGAINST 
CZECH FEDERALISM 


Naturally a German nationalist such as 
Dr. Becher cannot reconcile himself to the 
fact that the process toward the obliteration 
of the Czech nation after the Battle of the 
White Mountain was at long last arrested in 
the latter part of the 18th century by an 
awakened Czech national consciousness; 
that Czechs and Slovaks, like other European 
nations inspired by the Revolution of 1848, 
began to demand their national rights. 

In this historical period, charged with new 
dynamic forces of nationalism and democ- 
racy, conflict between Czechs and Germans 
was inevitable. From the outset in 1848 the 
Sudeten Germans felt the threat to their 
privileged position. Some sought to save 
their Herrenvolk status by supporting Pan- 
Germanism which was to join all Germans 
in one great German Reich, while others 
leaned on Vienna in the hope that the Haps- 
burgs would preserve the German, respect 
the German-Hungarian supremacy over the 
other nations of their empire. There were 
also other Sudeten Germans who advo- 
cated a rapprochement with the Czechs. 
But, in the words of Professor Thomson 
(Czechoslovakia in European history, p. 180) : 
*'The voices of these prophets pleading for 
rapprochement and understanding seemed 
to cry in the wilderness.” 

From 1848 until World War I the Czechs 
followed in principle the program formu- 
lated by their great leader Frantisek Palacky; 
consequently, they rejected Russian im- 
perialistic pan-Slavism. no less resolutely 
than the pan-Germanism proposed at the 
Congress of Frankfurt. The Czech leaders 
of 1848 asked that the Hapsburg monarchy 
be reconstructed as a democratic federation 
of equal nations. In essence, the Czechs 
struggled for this program until World War 
I. This program was opposed chiefly by the 
Sudeten Germans and the Hungarians. Sev- 
eral attempts at Czech-German rapproche- 
ment failed because of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans who persistently clung to their privi- 
leged positions, hoping to keep down the 
Czechs. 


SUDENTEN GERMAN RADICALISM 


T. G. Masaryk did not decide on the policy 
of breaking up Austria and Hungary until 
in 1914, when war broke out leaving no doubt 
whatosever that the Hapsburgs had become 
the willing tools of the German Reich in its 
imperialistic ambitions, and when it became 
clear that it*was useless to hope for a demo- 
cratic federalization of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. The Sudeten Germans, hoping to 
check the Czech rise, welcomed war enthu- 
siastically for a German victory meant con- 
tinued domination over the Czechs and 
“Mittel Europa” as well. 


WHEN DID THE SUDETEN GERMANS DISCOVER 
DEMOCRACY? 


Not until the defeat .of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, a defeat which surprised 
them more than anyone else, whereupon the 
Sudeten Germans promptly changed from 
imperialists to radical democrats, demanding 
the right to self-determination. After the 
war, the Sudeten Germans used with great 
effectiveness “democratic means” to wreck 
democracy in the name of democracy by mis- 
using democratic freedoms (the same method 
was used also by Fascists, Nazis, and Com- 
munists). 

At the Paris conference the Allies, includ- 
ing the Americans, after a thorough study 
by experts (Mr. Allen Dulles was one of them) 
realized that Bohemia and Moravia form an 
integral and organic whole which cannot be 
disrupted according to nationalities, inas- 
much as these are so very intermingled. 
Therefore the Allies sanctioned the old his- 
toric boundaries between the Czech state 
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and Germany, boundaries which have existed 
uninterruptedly ever since ancient times. 
“SUDETENLAND” AS A STATE—POLITICAL 
NONSENSE 


In fact, the Sudeten Germans themselves 
contributed to the decision. After their de- 
feat in 1918, they proclaimed the annexation 
of the German regions in Bohemia and Bo- 
hemia to a new Austrian Republic (obviously 
they did not dare at that time to hitch their 
fate outright to a defeated Germany). But 
only the southern regions in Bohemia and 
Moravia had a common frontier with Aus- 
tria and of these only a number of them had 
a German majority whereas the other so- 
called Sudeten German regions were sepa- 
rated from Austria by several hundred 
miles—by purely Czech regions; furthermore, 
the Sudeten German regions did not even 
have a common frontier with one another 
within Bohemia and Moravia. 

A prominent Sudeten German leader, Jo- 
seph Seliger, a Social Democrat, though 
opposing strongly the subjugation of the 
Germans by the Czechs, admitted in 1918-19 
that it was impossible to separate the Sude- 
ten German regions from the rest of Bohemia 
and Moravia. He said: “The 8 territorial 
fragments in which Germans are settled, 
8 territorial fragments separated from 
each other by a wide gulf of Czech lingual 
districts, cannot form a single state or a 
single administrative area, for such a state 
or area must after all be a united economic 
area. To form the German districts into a 
unit would be without parallel in the whole 
world and would be the greatest political 
nonsense.” 

The absurdity of trying to divide Bohemia 
and Moravia according to the principle of 
nation&lities was demonstrated very clearly 
by Hitler himself. After Munich over 2 
million Sudeten Germans were added to the 
Reich by the annexation of the Sudeten 
German area; along with them 800,000 Czechs 
were handed over to Germany, roughly one- 
third of the annexed population. The new 
frontiers of the so-called protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, proclaimed by Hitler 
after his seizure of Czechoslovakia in March 
1939, proved utterly impossible from the 
standpoint of transportation, food distribu- 
tion, anc economy. Hitler solved the newly 
created great problems simply by incorporat- 
ing the entire Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia into the Reichs; in other words, he 
took all of Bohemia and Moravia, along with 
the Sudetenland. 

The above facts show that for centuries 
Bohemia and Moravia have formed a com- 
plete political, economic, and irRiivisible en- 
tity; the so-called Sudetenland (as a matter 
of fact, there never was such a thing) would 
be an artificial and unviable construction; in 
the words of Seliger, as a state it would be 
the greatest political nonsense. 


THE FREEDOMS OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. Becher repeats the accusation that the 
promises given the allies by Masaryk and 
Benes in 1918 that Czechoslovakia would be 
a state after the manner of Switzerland were 
not carried out; he likewise repeats the well- 
known charges of German propaganda that 
Czechoslovakia treated the Sudeten-Germans 
as second-class citizens, only a minority. 

On the contrary, facts clearly show that 
Czechoslovakia not only fulfilled strictly the 
obligations assumed by the Paris peace agree- 
ments on the protection of national minori- 
ties but actually accorded far more rights 
and privileges to her minorities, namely the 
Sudeten Germans, than required by the in- 
ternational agreement. 


Had it been possible to preserve peace in 
Europe for 50 or 60 years after World War I, 
Czechoslovakia, as to nationalities, would un- 
doubtedly have become a state such as 
Switzerland. Masaryk, Benes, Hodza, and 
other Czechoslovak leaders in political life 
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tried faithfully to achieve this goal, In co- 
operation with a number of far-seeing 
Sudeten Germans. 

By contrast, such German nationalists as 
Dr. R. von Lodgman, the present leader of 
the Sudeten Germans in Germany, never 
reconciled themselves to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 


SUDETEN GERMANS UNDER THE NAZI BANNER 


The promising development, which could 
have made of Czechoslovakia another Swit- 
zerland, was unfortunately wrecked by the 
victorious rise of Nazism in Germany. As 
soon as Hitler came to power in 1932, na- 
tionalistic German passion took hold of the 
Sudeten Germans and abruptly forced the 
moderate German politicians to the wall. 
Two years after Hitler’s rise to power, in the 
elections of May 1935, 62 percent of the 
Sudeten Germans enthusiastically cast their 
vote for the new radical nationalistic Sudeten 
German Party. Although the party leader, 
Konrad Henlein, did his best to mask the 
real aims, it was nevertheless apparent from 
the very start that it was a Nazi Party act- 
ing under the direct orders and guidance of 
Hitler and his cohorts, When it came out 
openly as a Nazi Party in local elections in 
the spring of 1938, over 92 percent of the 
Sudeten Germans voted for it. 

At the. time Hitler’s victory seemed as- 
sured, Konrad Henlein publicly admitted in 
Vienna on March 4, 1942, that his party had 
from its very conception worked for “the 
homecoming (of the Sudeten Germans) into 
the great German Reich,” but that for tacti- 
cal reasons, “to avoid being rounded up and 
liquidated by the Czech authorities, we (the 


Sudeten Germans) had to deny our alle- 


giance to national socialism.” Whereupon 
he spoke to the point: “With their steadfast 
confidence in me, my comrades understood 
what was up; they perceived, beyond the 
tactical moves of the policy forced upon me, 
the great goal at which we were aiming, 
namely, our homecoming into the Reich of 
Adoiph Hitler.” 

Officials documents on Nazi policies pub- 
lished in recent years show that the Hen- 
lein Party, for which over 92 percent Su- 
deten Germans voted months before Munich, 
acted strictly upon Hilter’s orders and in 
line with his aim to wreck Czechoslovakia 
and to bring it under Nazi domination. 


SUDETEN GERMANS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PER- 
SECUTION OF THE CZECHS 


There is no doubt but that the Sudeten 
Germans are responsible for the policy of 
brutal force and aggression. Yet Dr. Becher 
is so bold as to say that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans “are not responsible either for the 
Munich agreement (which was made by the 
four great powers only) or for the further im- 
perialism of Hitler who later occupied also 
the Czech central part of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, now violating the right to self-deter- 
mination of the Czechs.” And as the Su- 
detenland was separated from the Czech 
parts of Bohemia and Moravia, Dr. Becher 
concludes that “the inhabitants of the Su- 
detenland and those of the Czech parts of 
Bohemia and Moravia had nothing to do 
together.” 

Incredible as it may seem, Dr. Becher hopes 
to mislead Americans with such crude falsi- 
fication of recent and well-known historical 
events. 

One should be reminded that— 


(a) When Hitler gave the word on Sep- 
tember 12, 1938, the Sudeten Germans led 
by Henlein revolted openly against Czecho- 
slovakia; 

(b) The Munich agreement formally 
®@greed upon, was to grant the right to self- 
determination to the Sudeten Germans; 
thereupon Hitler solemnly assured England 
and France that the incorporation of the 
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(c) No sooner had Hitler taken over jn 
Germany, the Sudeten Germans turned their 
backs on democracy and flocked in great 
haste under the swastika banner. From the 
beginning they supported enthusiastically 
Hitler’s pan-Germanism; they Participated 
actively in the Nazi destruction of demo. 
cratic Czechoslovakia and after Munich we]. 
comed Hitler in a frenzy of wild delight 
wherever he appeared; 

(ad) The Sudeten Germans took an active 
part in preparing and carrying out the oceu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 not 
only in the Czech lands but also in Slovakia 
(where they exerted such great pressure that 
the Nazis succeeded in bringing about Sio. 
vakia’s secession) ; 

(e) Sudeten Germans, headed by “State 
Secretary” Karl Hernrann Frank, a very bru- 
tal Nazi and one of Henlein’s most radica] 
men, held very high positions in the “Protec. 
torate of Bohmen und Mahren”; throughout 
the war they shared fully with the Reich 
Germans in the exploitation and liquidation 
of the Czechs; they behaved in much the 
same way in Slovakia; 

(f) Sudeten Germans actively and enthy. 
siastically supported Hitler’s imperialism un. 
til his defeat—and like in 1918—were caught 
by surprise more than anyone else by their 
downfall. 

Although Dr. Becher reasserts his assur- 
ances that the Sudeten Germans are in no 
way responsible for Hitler’s policy, his state. 
ments are but flagrant lies intended to rid 
the Sudeten Germans of the terrible stigma 
for the violent acts of destruction perpe- 
trated willingly in the service of pan-Ger- 
znan imperialism. 


THE LIE ABOUT THE 300,000 MURDERED GERMANS 


Dr. Becher, obviously agreeing with Hitler 
and Goebbels that the more brazen a lie the 
more effective it eventually becomes if re- 
peated sufficiently, repeats the lies of Sudeten 
German propaganda that “300,000 Germans 
lost their lives during the expulsion” (to 
Germany). 

A young Czech lawyer Radomir Luza, whose 
father General Luza, a brave leader in the 
Czech anti-Nazi resistance, died at the hands 
of the Nazis for the cause of liberty, subjects 
Dr. Becher’s statistics to careful scrutiny in 
his study The Transfer. Dr. Becher as- 
serts that 300,000 Sudeten Germans lost their 
lives in the transfer, but Radomir Luza 
proves, among other things: that among the 
allegedly murdered Germans, Dr. Becher has 
included 34,000 German Jews, whom the 
Nazis liquidated; that in the number of 
300,000 he has also included imaginary non- 
existent Germans, Germans who are still 
alive, and Germans the Nazis themselves 
disposed of in the gas chambers. 

Naturally Dr. Becher carefully hides the 
fact that the Nazis, ably supported by mem- 
bers of the Sudeten German Henlein Party, 
dragged off 240,000 Czechs to concentration 
camps and killed outright 180,000 Czechs. 
He ignores the fact that 45,000 Czechs are 
still listed as missing and that 114,000 are 
permanently disabled. The economic losses 
suffered by Czechoslovakia under Nazi occu- 
pation were estimated by the Czechoslovak 
Government in 1945 (as submitted to the 
Paris Reparation Commission) at 350 billion 
Czechoslovak crowns at 1938 values (roughly 
$1014 billion at prewar level). 


THE TRANSFER—A DIRECT RESULT OF SUDETEN 
GERMAN POLICY 


The Sudeten German policy of avid servi- 
tude to pan-German imperialism, espoused 
ever since 1848 and flagrantly supported and 
carried out in the Nazi era, inevitably 
brought on their transfer to Germany after 
World War II. 

Unfortunately, even many Sudeten German 
Democrats, for instance Wenzel Jaksch, who 
until Munich had stood on the side of the 
Czechoslovak Democrats in brave opposition 
to Henlein, switched during the war in Lon- 


.don to the pan-German policy of expansion 
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and domination. When the British Govern- 
ment revoked the Munich agreement in 1942 
as no longer binding, Jaksch went so far as 
to protest against the British decision in an 
attempt to save for the Sudeten Germans the 
gains seized by Hitler in 1938-39. This would 
nave meant total subjugation of the Czechs 
and Slovaks. In the case of Jaksch and other 
Socialists and Democrats, pan-Germanic na- 
tionalism eventually drowned out their dem- 
ocratic ideas. 

In view of these conditions, through the 
fault of the Sudeten Germans, there was no 
jonger any reason to believe in any possible 
peaceful coexistence between Germans on the 
one hand and Czechs and Slovaks in Czecho- 
slovakia. No other alternative remained but 
the drastic transfer. Since the organic 
entity of Czech lands must not be upset, it 
remained to separate the Germans from the 
Czechs by removing them to Germany. 


THE WEST WAS THE FIRST TO AGREE TO THE 
TRANSFER 


In an attempt to profit from the present 
struggle of the United States of America 
against Soviet imperialism and communism 
and to misuse it for other purposes, Dr. 
Becher repeats the wornout false charge that 
President Benes, whom he derides as the 
best tool of the Kremlin, acted in agreement 
with or upon the wishes of Moscow when de- 
manding the Sudeten German transfer. 

Actually Benes’ war government in exile 
in London first reached agreement with the 
British Government and then with the 
United States Government. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment still hesitated and gave its approval 
only when it became known that America 
had already approved the idea of the German 
transfer. 

The Soviet Government vacillated for so 
long because it wished to keep open to the 
last moment the means of exerting pressure 
through the Sudeten Germans on the Czechs, 
for it mistrusted the Czechs for their liberal 
and democratic thinking, as had their 
predecessor, the czar’s regime in World 
War I. 

Dr. Becher claims that the communiza- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was only possible after 
the expulsion of the hard-working Sudeten 
Germans, dedicated to free enterprise. 

The absurdity and falsity of the charge 
—_ out glaringly for it is self-evident 

a) 

(a) Under Soviet pressure the other Cen- 
tral European countries (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary) from which the Germans had 
not been expelled (or only in inconsequen- 
pet —_ were nevertheless commu< 

(b) The Czechs were no less hard-working 
and no less dedicated to free enterprise than 
the Germans; 

(c) Until the coming of Hitler there were 
proportionately far more Marxist Socialists 
and Communists among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans than among the Czechs; the Commu- 
nist Party, penetrating into all the nations of 
the Republic, was never as strong in the 
Czech as in the German districts; Henlein’s 
Sudeten German Party won over an unusu- 
ally large number of those who had previ- 
ously given their vote to the Communist 
Party. These facts encouraged the Sudeten 
German Communists during the last war to 
believe that after the war they stood the 
chance of being the strongest party. Had 
the Sudeten Germans remained in Czecho- 
slovakia, in all likelihood the Communist 
Party would have found strong support 
among the Sudeten Germans. 

(d) Since 18 million Germans, placed in 
the Soviet sphere, for all their brave opposi- 
tion were unable to prevent the communi- 
zation of East Germany, how could a mere 
3 million Sudeten Germans accomplish what 
18 million had failed in? 

Czechoslovakia was communized not be- 
Cause of the Sudeten German transfer but 
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because she, together with the other coun- 
tries of East Central Europe, had been placed 
in the Soviet sphere. 

Pinally, it must be underlined that Presi- 
dent Benes and the Czechoslovak democratic 
parties never stopped fighting the Commu- 
nists until the day of the brutal liquidation 
of Czechoslovak democracy in February 1948. 
It must also be reaffirmed that they always 
condemned the improprieties during the 
transfer, committed largely by the Commu- 
nists. It was the Czechoslovak democrats, 
reviled today by the Sudeten Germans and 
their allies, who put through a parliamentary 
investigation of the transgressions. The in- 
vestigations could not be completed because 
in the meantime the Communists had car- 
ried out their putsch. 

Although we have condemned (and con- 
tinue to do so) the transgressions and hu- 
miliation, we nevertheless must make it clear 
that these acts occurred in the first weeks 
after the war, when the people were under- 
standably and justifiably still bitter and 
their minds were stirred by fresh memories 
of the brutalities endured for 6 years at the 
hands of the Reich Nazis and the Sudeten 
Germans. Moreover, the administration of 
the state had not as yet been re-established. 
Despite these conditions, Czechoslovakia did 
not‘ experience at any time such a bloody 
reckoning with Nazi collaborators as went on 
in other countries, now excepting the West- 
ern democracies, for instance France and 
Italy. 

Following the decision of the Potsdam 
Conference on the German transfer from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, the 
transfer of the Sudeten Germans was car- 
ried out in an orderly manner. When the 
transfer was completed the American oc- 
cupation headquarters sent the Czechoslo- 
vak Government a note acknowledging 
Czechoslovakia’s strict observance of regu- 
lations and decency. 


CZECHOSLOVAK DEMOCRATS SLANDERED 


We do not intend to go into the improper 
charges of Dr. Becher, who in line with cur- 
rent Sudeten German propaganda proceeds 
to depict the late President Benes and the 
Czechoslovak democrats, especially those 
who openly admit they were for the Sudeten 
German transfer, as “willing Communist 
collaborators” whom the Communists al- 
legedly permitted or even helped “to flee to 
the West” (after the Communist putsch in 
February 1948). It is not difficult to ascer- 
tain that the Czechoslovak democrats fought 
communism from the day the war ended and 
that they were increasingly successful in the 
struggle; that Moscow, fully aware of the 
growing strength of the Czechoslovak demo- 
cratic forces and the receding power of the 
Communists, was compelled to put an end 
to the dangerous development by ordering 
the Communist putsch; that in its sec- 
ond great crisis within 10 years, Czechoslo- 
vak democracy, standing again alone and 
abandoned, succumbed in 1948 to Soviet 
power as it had fallen to the Nazis in 1938. 
Czechoslovak democracy remained stead- 
fast notwithstanding and fought for the 
ideals of the western democracies to the very 
last moment. It has never given up these 
basic political ideas. 


NAZI COLLABORATION WITH THE SOVIETS 


The Sudeten Germans, the preponderous 
majority of whom willingly and eagerly ac- 
cepted nazism, are the least qualified to 
criticize the Czechoslovaks for their alliance 
with the Soviet Union. While the Czecho- 
slovaks, maintaining friendly relations and 
cooperating fully with their western allies, 
concluded with the Soviets a pact of assist- 
ance only to protect themselves against Ger- 
man imperialism, Hitler, the Sudeten Ger- 
man idol, had concluded earlier a pact with 
Stalin which opened the way to a war of 
conquest. Had not Hitler plunged the world 
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into war, the Soviet Union would not be at 
the River Eibe on the western border of 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

Had not Hitler been defeated, the Sudeten 
Germans would have continued to scoff at 
American democracy “grown degenerate by 
the niggers and Jews.” They would not be 
looking for or finding any “deep similarity 
between the Americans and Germans”; they 
would not have “unlimited belief in the jus- 
tice of the American people,” for true to their 
tradition they would be depending solely on 
the “justice” of the German sword. 

History repeats itself in painful analogies: 
In the First World War the Sudeten Germans 
ridiculed the apostle of democracy, Woodrow 
Wilson, and reserved their blind admiration 
for Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenburg, and Luden- 
dorf. After their defeat in 1918 they laid 
claim to Wilson’s principles in order to save 
their privileged position in the state; cor- 
respondingly in the Second World War they 
had implicit faith in Hitler and felt only 
bitter hatred for American democracy. How- 
ever, as soon as Hitler’s Reich crumbled— 
the Reich which was to last a thousand 
years—they promptly discovered deep 
similarities between the Americans and the 
Germans. 

SHOULD AMERICANS LEND ASSISTANCE TO PAN= 
GERMANISM? 


In reality, the Sudeten Germans are not 
basing their plans on the justice of the 
American people; rather they are hoping 
that Americans, engaged in a great struggle 
with communism, will help them realize 
German ambitions entertained under Hitler. 

Dr. Becher attempts to convince the Amer- 
ican public that in the common struggle 
against the Communist enemy the Sudeten 
Germans have joined with the freedom-lov- 
ing Slovak people, the decent anti-Commu- 
nist Czech politicians and parties, and the 
Hungarians on the road toward practical 
cooperation and ever stronger mutual and 
friendly understanding. 

Who are these very able allies of the Sude- 
ten Germans? 

The freedom-loving Slovak people Dr. 
Becher has in mind are the former Slovak 
collaborators with the Nazis who served 
them blindly during the war and link their 
fate today not to a German democracy but 
to radical German nationalists. The decent 
anti-Communist Czech politiclans are a 
handful of adventurers, Fascists, and dera- 
cines, who hope to be given high positions 
in Czechoslovakia for services now rendered, 
although the Czech people barely know 
them. The Hungarians, whom Dr. Becher 
quotes, are the ones who believed that Hit- 
ler would break up Czechoslovakia and re- 
establish Hungarian domination over the 
Danubian basin, 

The Sudeten Germans hide their real aims 
as carefully as Konrad Henlein did before 
the war when courting the favor and sym- 
pathies of Great Britain. Today his succes- 
sors are trying to win over the United 
States; with this goal in mind, they profess 
to uphold the principles for which the Amer- 
ican democracy has always fought. In real- 
ity they are addicted more than ever to 
aspiring, rapacious, and aggressive Pan-Ger- 
manism. 


Henlein succeeded in bluffing many peo- 
ple in Britain. We hope, therefore, that 
with sufficient evidence on hand, Americans 
will avoid the pitfalls planted by Henlein’s 
successors. 

REMOVING THE GERMAN MINORITY A PRE-CONDI- 
TION FOR FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN GER- 
MANY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Dr. Becher writes that the position of 

the Sudeten Germans in former Czechoslo- 

vakia was of utmost importance for the 
development of central Europe and that the 
solution of the Sudeten German and Czech 

problem is of decisive importance for a 
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future peaceful development in that part 
of Europe when once it will be free again. 

We agree fully on the importance of the 
problem of the Sudeten Germans not only 
to Czechoslovakia but to all of central Eu- 
rope. Hitler gave convincing evidence: the 
Sudeten Germans made it possible for'him 
to break off Czechoslovakia and to enslave 
the Czechs and Slovaks. With the fall of 
Czechoslovakia, the gates were flung wide 
open to German imperialism for the control 
of all of east-central Europe and for future 
aggressicn not only against Russia but also 
against the West. 

The Sudeten Germans hope that the strug- 
gle of the United States against the Soviet 
Union will help them to achieve the goal 
in which Hitler failed them. 

They know full well that could they but 
return to their Sudentenland, with the help 
of Americans, they could seize powerful key 
positions enabling them to wreck the rees- 
tablishment of Czechoslovakia. Upon their 
return to their homeland they would im- 
mediately demand annexation to the Reich 
and, together with Hungarian nationalists, 
would provoke the secession of Slovakia 
from Bohemia and, it goes without saying, 
of Subcarpathian Ruthenia. 


EUROPE NEEDS A FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


For the very reason that we, Czechoslovak 
democrats, earnestly desire friendly relations 
with our neighbor the German Reich, we are 
firmly convinced through bitter and tragic 
experience that such cooperation calls for, 
as a fundamental prerequisite, the removal 
of friction caused in the past by the presence 
of a strong German minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The same friction would arise again 
in the future. 

We believe the moving out of the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia to Germany 
was the only practical, fair solution of the 
centuries-old problem. It was the only way 
how to save the Czech and Slovak nations 
and how to achieve friendly coexistence with 
Germany. 

Czechoslovak democracy, of this we have 
not doubt, would most assuredly be willing 
to compensate individuals for transgressions 
committed during the transfer in the hope 
that the German democracy would likewise 
be willing to make good the losses and in- 
juries suffered by the Czechs and Slovaks 
during the Nazi occupation. 

We fervently hope that the great American 
democracy will understand and support the 
stand here presented, not alone because of 
old ties and sympathies which Americans 
have always bestowed generously on Ma- 
saryk’s republic, but above all because of 
its paramount importance to a future Euro- 
pean order founded on principles of freedom, 
rights, and security. 

Our hope is further strengthened by the 
fact that the American democracy is working 
toward the liberation of Czechoslovakia and 
the other countries of East Central Europe 
through peaceful means. In our opinion, it 
hardly seems possible that America would 
undermine the anti-Communist resistance 
of the Czechs and Slovaks, who look to the 
American people with faith and hope, by 
lending her support to Sudeten German 
Pan-Germanism. 

In harmony with T. G. Masaryk'’s declara- 
tion in World War I, we his faithful followers 
do also declare: We are not deluding our- 
selves with the false hope that the future of 
the world depends on the fate of the Czechs 
and Slovaks. Nevertheless, we do believe we 
should point out to the free world in no 
unmistakable words: that Europe, if it is 
not to be endangered by German or Russian 
domination, needs at its very core, in the 
heart of Europe, a free and internally con- 
solidated Czechoslovakia. 

(Dr. Josef Lettrich, former chairman, 
Slovak Democratic Party; president, Slovak 


National Council (Nation Assembly); Mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak Parliament. Dr. _ 
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Hubert Ripka, former member of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament and of the Government. 
Dr. Peter Zenkl, former member of the 
Czechoslovak Parliament, Mayor of Prague, 
Vice Premier and chairman of the Czecho- 
slovak National Socialist Party.) 





Candidacy of James A. Farley for Gov- 
ernor of New York—Democrats Miss 
the Boat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Nyack (N. Y.) Journal- 
News of July 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Democrats Miss THE Boat 
(By Frank Ernest) 


I was very disappointed at the action—or 
lack of it—taken by the Rockland County 
Democratic Committee at its meeting at the 
Tallman firehouse last Tuesday night. I 
thought that there was an opportunity for 
Rockland to come forward as the first county 
in New York State to endorse James A. Far- 
ley as the Democratic nominee for governor. 

It would have been quite natural for such 
an endorsement to come from Rockland, 
where Mr. Farley was born and brought up, 
where he got his first experience in politics, 
where he started out as a Democratic com- 
mitteeman in his own Grassy Point district 
and then came up from there to become a 
maker of Presidents, a wonderful American 
who, when American traditions were thrown 
overboard, broke with those who without his 
aid would never have been anywhere. Rock- 
land could have carried the ball for him into 
the “straw vote” the Democrats are taking 
to determine who may be the candidate, and 
Mr. Farley’s name is included in the list of 
possible candidates. 

Instead of taking forthright action in that 
respect, the Rockland County Democratic 
Committee went smug. It nominated its own 
candidates and its own delegates. And, as 
far as I have been able to discover, the dele- 
gates to the State convention weren’t in- 
structed to do anything or support anybody. 

COMMITTEE MISSED THE BOAT 


Iam a Democrat. I have read over the list 
of all the names that will be submitted to 
the voters on the straw poll. I am a Farley 
man from start to finish in this thing and I 
think the committeemen—I guess I have told 
you this on many occasions before that, in 
my opinion, the committeemen of any given 
party in Rockland County are like a herd of 
cattle heading into a stockyard ‘somewhere 
to have their noggins caved in—missed the 
boat completely when they didn’t give Mr. 
Farley their endorsement. 

The only good reason I can see for such an 
omission is that the leadership of the com- 
mittee might have been waiting for word to 
come down from higher up that somebody 


else might be the choice of the State com- . 


mittee. I can't excuse the Rockland leader- 
ship for not making an endorsement unless, 
perhaps, ulterior motives might be involved 
and they can see a chance of better patronage 
by playing along with the State committee 
until such time as nominations are made. _ 
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And I'll make a flat prediction here and 
that is that, unless they do nominate yy; 
Farley, Governor Dewey will beat back ths 
ears of whomever they nominate as a candi- 
date. 

There is nobody in the Democratic Party 
as well qualified to serve as governor of New 
York State as Jim Farley. The rest of the 
potential nominees, with the possible excep. 
tion of Mr. Harriman, are just also-rans jn a 
horse race. And I wouldn't pass out so Many 
cudos to Mr. Harriman, either. He might 
come out of the paddock looking like a win. 
ner, but I think I should back Dewey when 
it comes to the homestretch. 

But let’s take the boy from Grassy Point. 
Here’s a man who has pulled himself up to 
high position by his own bootstraps. Here's 
a man who is respected by both Democrats 
and Republicans throughout his own State, 
He is known by more people and knows more 
people throughout the United States anq 
throughout the world than any other living 
man. I am sure nobody will challenge that 
statement. 

HAS REMAINED LOYAL 


He has had good reason to give up the 
Democratic cause, but he never has done so, 
He has remained loyal and firm in his aq- 
herence to the party. And that’s the dif. 
ference between him and some of the others, 
Mr. Farley made the party when it was “out,” 
Never was a nobler job done. 

On the other side of the fence, the “party” 
made those who are on the “in” now. I don't 
know what they are going to do but, in the 
“straw vote” poll that is being sent out, 
there are candidates who, as far as I am 
concerned, don’t stack up at all. For in- 
stance, there are liberals. “Junior” Roosg- 
VELT is one of them. There are others who 
seem to straddle lines here and there—not 
exactly party lines but some things that 
shake my Adam’s apple and make me sure 
that this isn’t what I like. 

Democrats pay homage each year to Jack- 
son and Jefferson. I think in many cases it’s 
lip tribute. All I can say is that if the 
Democratic Party has the idea of nominating 
a real Democrat for governor, a Democrat 
whose integrity is unchallenged—even under 
the rough deal of Farleyism when he was 
Postmaster General and under the stigma of 
the “three dumb dukes” when he was chair- 
man of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission—they had better select James A. 
Farley. Throughout the years, despite per- 
sonal attacks, nobody can challenge his 
innate honesty or his loyalty. 

Rockland Democrats have missed the boat 
up to this point: I hope the delegates to 
the State convention will wise up to them- 
selves when they attend the convention 
which will nominate candidates I hope they 
won’t listen to the message of State Chair- 
man Richard H. Balch, which was read at 
their sparsely attended convention. Mr. 
Balch has a swell political message, but, as 
far as I am concerned, it’s a story from a 
guy who doesn’t give a whoop about any- 
thing as long as he can convince somebody 
that he’s really interested. Mr. Balch wants 
to win Rockland County and New York 
State. But he can’t do it with any other 
candidate than James A. Farley. 





How Long Do We Play Santa Claus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published in the Charlotte (N. C.) 
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observer of Saturday, July 31, 1954, en- 
titled “How Long Do We Play Santa 
Claus?” expresses my position with re- 
spect to foreign economic aid. The 
Charlotte Observer is one of the fore- 
most newspapers of the South and of our 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objectiqn, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How LonG Do We Pray Santa Ciaus? 
The foreign aid bill passed by the House, 
roviding $2.9 billion in new money and 

$2.3 billion in unobligated balances, leads to 
some pertinent questions. 

What, for example, becomes of all the 
military equipment we sent to Indochina? 
Nobody seems to know exactly how much 
there is of it, but the total is probably be- 
tween $1 billion and $2 billion. How much 
of it we can get out before the Communists 
move in is anybody’s guess, but there prob- 
ably will not be much. 

Then we should recall that in conquering 
China the Communists made good use of 
American military material that fell into 
their hands. And this raises the next ques- 
tion: How much more military equipment 
are we going to send to places that cannot 
be held, only to see it also fall into the hands 
of the enemy? 

Moreover, with the chances for the Euro- 
pean Defense Community “getting slimmer 
by the day and NATO tottering on the verge 
of collapse, will the military material we 
are sending to Europe ever -be used for the 
common defense?—or will it be used to build 


. up national armies that will go their own 


separate ways when and if NATO finally 
collapses? : 

The proper course, it seems to us, would 

be to get the defense system organized first 
and then equip it. Otherwise we may be 
just storing up treasures for the Commu- 
nists. 
“As far as economic aid is concerned, it 
should be stopped entirely, with a few pos- 
sible exceptions. Most of the countries re- 
ceiving such aid have so far recoyeréd that 
they can well take care of themselves. 





Resolution of Yonkers Committee To 
Rewrite the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Yonkers Committee To Rewrite the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Law, an or- 
ganization established to carry on’ an 
educational program for the revision of 
our present immigration and citizenship 
laws, held a conference on July 16, at- 
tended by representatives ef 24 organiza- 
tions. The officers of this organization 
are as follows: president, Mr. Milton L. 
Romm, 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; and corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Marion Slater Goodman, 2 Wainright 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. The conference 
passed a resolution on this subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
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lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 

Whereas President Eisenhower has said 
“The McCarran immigration law must be re- 
written. A better law must be written that 
will strike an intelligent balance between the 
immigration welfare of America and the 
prayerful hopes of the unhappy and the 
oppressed”; and 

Whereas former President Truman stated 
in vetoing this law “This bill * * * taking 
all its provisions together would be taking a 
step backward and not a step forward”; and 

Whereas the law is unjust, antidemocratic, 
and discriminatory against many national, 
racial, and religious groups and undermines 
American efforts to win the support and 
friendship of peoples abroad; 

Whereas we, the Yonkers Committee to Re- 
write the McCarran-Walter immigration law; 
therefore o - 

Resolve— 

1. The McCarran-Walter immigration law 
should be rewritten so as to correct its in- 
justices consistent with principles of fair 
treatment for all national, racial, and reli- 
gious groups; 

2. That we call on all interested organiza- 
tions in the city of Yonkers to approve this 
resolution and join with the Yonkers com- 
mittee to rewrite the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law in calling a citywide town 
meeting in October or November 1954 to fur- 
ther implement this resolution: 

3. That a copy of this resolution be filed 
with the United States Senators from the 
State of New York, the Honorable Hersert H. 
LeHMAN and the Honorable Irvine Ives, with 
our Representative in Congress, the Honor- 
able RatpH W. Gwinn, and with the appro- 
priate committees of both Houses of Con- 


gress. 





Patronage and Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening: Star of 
August 4, 1954: 

PATRONAGE AND Civit SERVICE 


The White House has “clarified” an un- 
signed memorandum regarding patronage 
that had been widely criticized by defenders 
of the merit system in the Government. 
Not clarified, however, was the mystery of 
why such a statement was issued in the first 
place. As worded, it was in direct conflict 
with long-standing civil-service regulations 
protecting career employees from patronage 
raids. 

The memorandum, on White House sta- 
tionery, advised departmental heads to clear 
with the Republican National Committee all 
appointments to Federal jobs in grade 14 
($9,600 a year) and higher. Many of these 
high-level Jobs are held by career employees 
selected under the civil-service competitive 
system. It is a cardinal rule of this system 
that appointments to career jobs “must be 
on the basis of merit and fitness and without 
regard to political or religious affiliations, 
marital status, or race.” 

When the memorandum came to the at- 
tention of civil-service organizations, pro- 
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tests were made to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. As a result, the White House has re- 
vised the statement to make it clear that 
only non-civil-service jobs are involved in 
the order. The alarm of some civil-service 
employees is understandable, in view of past 
efforts of the administration to put some of 
its “own people” in key policymaking posts. 
Granting the right of the administration to 
surround itself with trusted lieutenants, spe- 
cial care should be taken to see to it that 
the merit system is not weakened by patron- 
age inroads or loosely worded orders that 
impair morale of civil-service workers. 





CSC Action Opens Path To Control of 
Many Jobs by Patronage Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, another re- 
cent article, published on August 1, 1954 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, discusses further moves to open 
civil service jobs to political patronage. 

This report, in a newspaper noted for 
its fairness toward the party now in the 
majority, emphasizes the dangers which 
are inherent in any move to reinstitute 
the spoils system in Government em- 
ployment. If political affiliation be- 
comes a requirement for getting a Gov- 
ernment job, we will no longer be able 
to.benefit by the valuable services which 
are rendered by loyal Federal career 
workers, Government service should 
not be and is not a mere job to provide 
subsistence. It should be and is a dedi- 
cated service by employees who are too 
seldom adequately compensated for 
their work. 

I hope, for these reasons, that the 
move to replace true civil service with 
political patronage will be halted. 

The article follows: 

CSC Acrion Opens PatH To CoNnrRon or 

MaNy Joss BY PATRONAGE ForcEs 

The Civil Service Commission has, by a 
recent action, helped clear the path to par- 
tisan political control over many thousands 
of Federal jobs which are supposed to be 
under its merit system. 

The agency was created to strengthen the 
merit system in Government; it is supposed 
to be divorced from political considerations 
in the appointments and promotions of Fed- 
eral personnel. 

In an unpublicized move, however, CSC 
directed each of its 10 regional offices and the 
800 agency boards of examiners to send a 
copy of each authorized job opening to the 
head of the appropriate agency here. Offi- 
cially, it now maintains this step was taken 
for another purposse—to keep a closer check 
on the direct hiring of agencies. 

However, once the lists of Civil Service 
jobs to be filled are sent here, political wheels 
begin to grind. Many of the jobs are re- 
ferred to the Republican National Committee 
and to other GOP political sources, and 
candidates who are cleared politically are 
given preference for the appointments. 

As revealed here on July 19, agency heads 
have been directed by the White House to 
clear appointments to these and to other 
Federal jobs with the Republican National 
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Committee. The recent CSC action makes 
the task of spotting vacant Federal jobs, 
and of clearing them, much easier for poli- 
ticians. 

In fact a top Federal official conceded to 
this reporter that the CSC order was for the 
dual purpose of supplying Federal job infor- 
mation to GOP patronage forces and also to 
provide CSC with information on the ef- 
fectiveness of its job examining program. 

The jobs involved are referred to as “308 
authority” positions by Government people. 
These positions are under Civil Service, but 
are ‘ones which CSC is unable to fill from a 
list of eligibles who qualified for them 
through competitive tests. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to fill the jobs 
from the open market, provided the people 
selected meet its minimum standards for 
them. 

An estimated 40,000 jobs were filled last 
year through the direct hiring, or “303”, au- 
thority. Despite the slowdown in Federal 
hiring, the number this year could be even 
larger for these reasons: 

1. CSC has a smaller operating budget; it 
has fewer dollars to spend on competitive 
tests, and that would indicate more CSC jobs 
will be filled through direct agency hiring. 

2. However, there is a deep suspicion in 
reliable quarters that some agency officials 
in the field have yielded to political pres- 
sures and are deliberately not holding tests 
for some jobs in order to open the door for ap- 
pointments to them from political sources. 

The extent to which’ CSC will enter the 
partisan political arena is likely to be deter- 
mined by the method used to fill its several 
vacant regional director positions. 

Reportedly, Chairman Philip Young, who 
has the power over them, wants to fill them 
with career civil servants on a merit basis, 
a@ system followed many years by the agency 
which is charged with promotion of a career 
system in Government. 

However, there are those in powerful places 
who are said to be insisting on GOP political 
clearances for the jobs. Also, the same 
sources are reported to be after the jobs of 
several CSC officials here and in the field. 

Young reluctantly agreed to provide GOP 
Members of Congress with details on the 
many thousands of non-civil-service jobs 
which could be turned over to patronage 
after they had threatened to get his scalp. 





Gen. George C. Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, Gen. 
George C. Marshall spends a number of 
months of each year in North Carolina. 
We in North Carolina have come to know 
and respect him and believe him to be 
one of the greatest Americans of our 


When President Eisenhower, at his 
press conference of August 4, made a 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S TESTIMONIAL 

(Evrror’s Nore.—The White House author- 
ized direct quotation of President Eisen- 
hower’s news conference remarks in praise 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, as follows: ) 


Question by Edward T. Folliard, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senator McCartny put a letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recodrp the other day. It was 
from Harry Woodring, former Secretary of 
War. Mr. Woodring had this to say about 
Gen. George C. Marshall, quote: “He would 
sell out his grandmother for personal advan- 
tage.” He went on to say other things in 
that same vein. Mr. President, what do you 
think of that appraisal of General Marshall? 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen. 
There are some things that cause me to be 
almost emotional. Now, I believe that there 
are many of you here who know General 
Marshall well yourselves—all during his war 
years, the work he did, and the way he did it. 
I happen to be one of those Army officers 
that did not meet General Marshall except 
in the most casual way until the war started. 
I think I had seen him twice in my life— 
in either case not over a minute or two at 
the time. I was brought in and my rela- 
tionships with him have been largely, almost 
exclusively, official. 

But I would like to say—and I have been 
saying that ever since I first knew him well— 
that he, to me, has typified all that we call— 
or that we look for—in what we call an 
American patriot. I saw many things he did 
that were proof, to me at least, of his self- 
lessness. I am quite certain that he did not 
want to sit in Washington and be a Chief of 
Staff. I am sufe he wanted a field com- 
mand. But he wouldn't even allow his chief 
to know what he wanted because he said, 
“I am here to serve and not to satisfy per- 
sonal ambition.” 

Now, later on, of course, after the war was 
over, he went to a different post. What the 
circumstances were of that post, I know 
nothing. What were his Judgments, what 
were the things that could have been done 
and were not done, or what things were done 
that should not have been done, I don’t 
know. i 

But I do know that General Marshall 
served according to his conceptions of his 
duty to his chief. I tried to put this in a 
book that I wrote once and maybe some 
of you heard about. I tried to say what I 
thought about him. I have been saying it 
ever since, and I shall continue to say it 
until there is evidence—that I just don’t 
believe exists in the world—that I am wrong. 

If you go back through his record, you 
will find that it was a brilliant record, always 
serving to the best of his ability; I believe 
as a first lieutenant, if I recall, they picked 
him out to serve as a chief of staff for the 
greatest maneuvers ever held in the Philip- 
pines at that time, as indicative of his abil- 
ity and his dedication to his job. 

And all the way his record is 
studded with that kind of performance. I 
think it ts a sorry reward, at the end of at 
least 50 years of service to this country, to 
say that he is not a loyal, fine American, 
and that he served only in order to advance 
his own personal ambitions. 

I can’t imagine anyone that I have known 
in my career of whom this is less so than it 
is in his case. 

I am sorry if I have made a speech, but 
that is the way I feel. 


quoted by Senator McCarrmy, charges that 
Gen. George O. Marshall “would sell out his 


Own grandmother for personal advantage.” 
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President Eisenhower yesterday gave the ap- 

priate answer to this attack by stating 
with heartfelt eloquence his own unboundeq 
admiration of General Marshall. The Presi. 
dent’s observations closely parallel those of 
another Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson 
who had occasion to appraise General Mar. 
shall closely during the peak of his responsj. 
bilities. Mr. Stimson’s comments are taken 
from a farewell interview by Edward T. Fo). 
liard, published in this newspaper op 
September 20, 1945: 

“I spite of the great prestige which Genera) 
Marshall justly holds among his countrymen, 
I doubt that many fully realize how his 
leadership has counted. I know, because we 
could talk freely of it in private, how Clearly 
he saw the inevitable involvement of this 
Nation in the war and tried by every means 
at his disposal to prepare us for it. * * « 

“General Marshall's leadership takes its 
authority directly from his great strength of 
character. I have never known a man who 
seemed so surely to breathe the democratic 
American spirit. He is a soldier, and yet he 
has a profound distaste for anything that 
savors of militarism. * * * His devotion to 
the Nation he serves is a vital quality which 
infuses everything he does. During the 
course of a long lifetime; much of it spent in 
positions of public trust, I have had con. 
siderable experience with men in Govern- 
ment. General Marshall has given me a new 
gauge of what such service should be. 

“The destiny of America at the most crit- 
ical time of its national existence has been 
in the hands of a great and good citizen. Let 
no man forget it.” 





“Operation Kid Knit”—“Operation Can't 
Knit”—“Operation Socks” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
there are two residents in my district who 
have made a notable contribution to the 
relief of the distressed victims of the Ko- 
rean war and I am pleased to have the 
permission of the House to insert in the 
REcORD a summary of their activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Sneider, of As- 
bury Park, N. J., were so impressed by 
an appeal for clothing for Korean 
orphans made by Lt. Edwin C. Doe, then 
stationed in Korea, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sneider went right to work to fulfill this 
request. A description of their activities 
is completely set forth in a statement 
which I have received from Mr. Roy 
Sager, of Long Branch, N. J., as follows: 

In August of 1952, the Asbury Park Press 
carried an appeal for clothing for Korean 
orphans from Lt. Edwin C. Doe, who was then 
stationed in Korea. The only ones to an- 
sewer this appeal were Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Sneider, owners of a knitting shop in Asbury 
Park, N. J. “f 

Mrs. Sneider originated the idea to knit 
up scrap yarns into sweaters, socks, hats, 
scarves, mittens, and afghans to warm the 
hearts and bodies of the little Korean un- 
Sneiders offered to donate 
yarn from their shop to anyone who would 
knit for Korea and within a very short length 
y were swamped with hundreds 


‘The Asbury Park Press began to publicise 
the project and the increase of volunteers 
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for free yarns soon outgrew the confines of 
the Sneiders’ shop. Information through 
friends to the New York Times brought their 
story into print and with it the beginning 
of what has become nationally known as 
Operation Kid Knit. By September of 1952 
the project was made known to approxi- 
mately 50,000 women. The continued growth 
and expansion of the project is briefly out- 
lined in the following: 

October 1952: A feature story appeared 
ebout the Sneiders in Notions and Art 
Needlework magazines. Five thousand art 
and needlework shops and department stores 
were asked to follow their plan. 

November 1952: A coast-to-coast broadcast 
over radio station WOR by Mrs. Sneider and 
Col. Ben C. Limb from Sardis, New York City, 
at which time Mrs. Sneider made an appeal 
for 1 million knitters for Korea. 

December 1952: Commendation from the 
United States Marine Corps. 

January 1953: A letter written by Mr. 
Sneider for the Ladies’ Home Journal brought 
some 40,000 requests for knitting-instruction 
fliers. Mrs. Sneider prepared these instruc- 
tion fliers for all types of knitted garments 
which she had designed in the native Korean 


style. 

‘april 1953: As guests of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Sneiders addressed the Berks 
County Womens Clubs in Reading, Pa. At 
that time they made radio appeals for knit- 
ters for Korea and inaugarated a national 
knitting project for the Federated Womens 
Clubs of America. At this time the Ladies’ 
Home Journal composed a special brochure 
on the Sneider’s knitting project proclaim- 
ing it the largest reader response to any 
project in the history of the Journal. ~*~ 

June 1953: Seventeen magazine used three 
full pages to tell the story of the knitting 
project with photographs of Korean styled 
knitted garments which were designed and 
prepared by Mrs. Sneider. 

July 1953: The National Headquarters of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America Officially adopted Operation Kid 
Knit as @ work project for all Brownie 
and Girl Scout groups. 

August-September 1953: The Scouts offi- 
cial publications, the Leader and the Ameri- 
can Girl, announced the knitting project to 
all Girl Scouts in the United States and 
Canada. 

August 1953: Knitting groups started in 
Alaska, Canada, England, Switzerland, Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, and other countries as a 
result of the appeals. 

September 1953: The Associated Press re- 
leased a feature story about the Sneider’s 
project to 1,700 newspapers throughout the 
United States. Other national magazines 
covering the project were McCall’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, the New England Home- 
stead, and Quick. 

From August 1952 until November 1953, 
the Sneiders shipped over 6,000 knitted gar- 
ments to Korea from their small shop, de- 
fraying all mailing costs and other expenses 
themselves. 

November 1953: Commendations from 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor via a letter through 
Government channels. The International 
News Service relase from Seoul contained 
General Taylor's letter. 

November 1953: The inauguration of 
“Operation Can’t Knit,” a project also de- 
vised by the Sneiders to aid Korean war 
widows and their families. 

November 1953: B'nai B'rith women of 
Monmouth County name Mrs, Sneider 
“Woman of the Year.” 

November 9, 1953: The mayor of Asbury 
Park designated November 9 as Rose Sneider 
Day. Letters and telegrams of commenda- 
tion were received from Gov. Alfred Driscoll, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and many Senators and 
Congressmen, 

December and January 1954: Appeals were 
Published in the Woman's Home Companion 
for women to knit for Korean waifs and all 
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readers were requested to serid for the 

Sneider’s instruction flyer. A feature story 

was also published in the Honolulu News. 
January 1954: A story written by Mr. 


Sneider was published in the New England - 


Homestead publicizing “Operation Can’t 
Knit.” This was a program of aid in which 
yarns, knitting accessories, and sewing ma- 
terials were sent to Korean war widows en- 
abling them to make up garments for them- 
selves and their families plus additional 
items to sell to obtain money for food. 

February 1954: The Newark Evening News 
ran a feature story on “Operation Can’t 
Enit.” 

February 1954: The Ladies Home Journal 
devoted two columns to a new appeal ar- 
ranged by Mr. Sneider for “Operation Can’t 
Knit.” The reported results of this project 
indicated that at least a ton of knitting yarns 
and. materials were delivered to Korean 
widows. 

March 1954: Mr. and Mrs. Sneider ap- 
peared on a CBS-TV program, Journey 
Through Life on which they told the story 
of their now famous international humani- 
tarian projects for the relief of Korean des- 
titutes. As a result of this broadcast the 
Sneiders were voted “Couple of the Week” 
by the listening audience. 

April 1954: The Girl Scouts officially 
adopted “Operation Can’s Knit” as a second 
national work project. 

May 1954: Feature stories were published 
in the Miami Daily News and the Miami 
Sun. The Sneiders appeared on a TV broad- 
cast for Korean relief on WRTV. 


June 1954: The Sneiders originated a third 
relief project for Korea “Operation Socks” 
in collaboration with Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs, 
wife of the United States Ambassador to 
Korea. This project calls for the soliciting 
of knitted woolen socks for the frost-bitten 
feet of the Korean orphans. This project 
has been publicized in the New England 
Homestead and stories will appear in the 
same national publications that carried the 
previous projects. 

July 1954: The Sneiders were invited to 
and attended a reception in Washington, 
D. C., for President and Madame Syngman 
Rhee who warmly thanked the Sneiders for 
their noble efforts in behalf of Korea. 

It is estimated that through the Sneiders’ 


- efforts they have influenced approximately 


20 million people throughout the world, con- 
vincing them to help in some way to alle- 
viate the suffering of the Scuth Koreans. 
In the course of the past 2 years they have 
received some 5,000 letters of inquiry with 
reference to aid for Korean orphans. Every 
letter was personally answered. Col. Ben C. 
Limb, Korean Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has frequently commended the 
Sneiders for their humanitarian efforts in 
his country’s behalf. Many chaplains sta- 
tioned in Korea have written to the Sneiders 
telling them how the warm knitted garments 
have kept countless numbers of Korean chil- 
dren from freezing to death. Newspapers 
throughout the free world have written about 
the Sneiders and publicized their humane 
projects. 

During all this time the Sneiders have car- 
ried on their work without the affiliated help 
of any group or organizations and have per- 
sonally financed their efforts from limited 
funds. No two people have ever worked 
harder for personal gain or profit than these 
two folks have worked for charity. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Sneider 
have been honored in their work but the 
preatest reward which they have received 
is from the letters which come from 
chaplains, relief workers, and others tell- 
ing about the results of their labors, 
They have brought to the unfortunate 
people of this part of the world a warm 
beam of sunshine which expresses the 
great heart of America, 
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Political Repercussion To Follow Betrayal 
of Vets, Says One Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
National Tribune—the Stars and Stripes 
of Thursday, August 5, 1954, by Mr. 
Jack Kyle, of the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee, Washington, D. C., 
entitled “Political Repercussion To 
Follow Betrayal of Veterans.” 

The article follows: 


Eprror, NATIONAL TRIBUNE: 

President Eisenhower and the Republican 
leadership in the House of Representatives 
having turned their backs on the Moro- 
Leyet-Samar veterans, H. R. 5380 is ap- 
parently as dead as some expect the Re- 
publican Party to be afte: November 2. 

Thus, once again these old unpensioned 
veterans have lost a battle but not a cam- 
paign. Being made of the sterner stuff, they 
will fight on to the last man to remove & 
conspicuous black spot upon the Nation's 
honor. 

The facts are that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was opposed to H. R. 5380 from the 
very beginning. Soon after the bill’s intro- 
duction, the old anti-regular clique in the 
Veterans’ Administration submitted the cus- 
tomary biased report on the bill to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs containing 
the timeworn statement that enactment of 
the bill would not be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. That report put the 
President squarely on record against the old 
combat veterans and thereby qualified him 
for membership in the exclusive Anti-Reg- . 
ular Club formerly headed by his fellow 
Army generals, Hines, Bradley, and Gray, in 
the order named. 

But the VA and the Bureau of the Budget 
did not sway the 28-member nonpartisan 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. After an 
adequate public hearing, the bill was unani- 
mously reported to the House on June 20, 
1953, when it was placed on the Consent Cal- 
endar, but a lone Republican, Representative 
Joun W. Byrnes of Green Bay, Wis., single- 
handedly blocked its passage on every call 
of the calendar during the entire first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. Byrnes, of course, 
is not a veteran. 

After the Congress reconvened last Janu- 
ary, objector Byrnes took up where he had 
left off and prevented the bill’s e on 
each calendar day, so, after the third call, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs removed 
the bill from the Consent Calendar, and 
Chairman EpitrH Nourse Rocers, addressed 
a letter to Rules Committee Chairman LEo E. 
ALLEN of Illinois, asking that the bill be 
cleared for floor action. That was on April 
26. After several weeks, not having heard 
from Chairman ALLEN, Mrs. RocrErs sent a 
second letter to him urging early considera- 
tion of the bill, but like the first, that letter 
Was never answered. 


REPUBLICAN MONEY PLENTIFUL 


Sensing trouble ahead and recalling that 
the President had made absolutely no recom- 
mendation for any veterans’ legislation in his 
several messages to Congress, we made a 
strong appéal to our old friend, Speaker 
Martin, and to others high in Republican 
councils. While the Speaker gave us much 
encouragement, and other Republicans gave 
us lip service, not a single Republican of any 
importance would let go of the Eisenhower 
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coattails long enough to strike a single blow 
for these old forsaken veterans. 

In the meantime, numerous Members of 
Congress, veterans’ organizations, and scores 
of interested veterans and widows, had sent 
letters to Speaker Martin, Majority Leader 
Hatteck, and Chairman ALLEN, expressing 
their interest in the bill, but like those of 
Chairman Rocers, their letters were never 
answered. I deeply regret to write this about 
my old friend Speaker Jor Martin, but the 
naked truth must be told. 

Now another important bill must enter 
into this story. In keeping with Republican 
campaign pledges—heretofore printed in the 
National Tribune—on May 28 the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs unanimously reported 
H. R. 9020, providing a 10-percent cost-of- 
living increase for all those on the VA com- 
pensation and pension rolls, and, on the 
same date, Chairman Rocers directed a let- 
ter to Rules Committee Chairman ALLEN, 
asking that H. R. 9020 be also cleared for 
floor action, but in violation of traditional 
congressional courtesy, that letter as well as 
a second one on the subject was never so 
much as acknowledged. The Republican 
leadership ruled with an iron hand. 

From late in June the Republican strategy 
‘was glaringly apparent. Among other things, 
they had planned to put through the $43 
billion foreign-aid bill and other Eisenhower 
“must” legislation and slip out of Washing- 
ton to pet themselves reelected, leaving these 
important veterans’ bills to die a silent 
death in the Rules Committee. 

It was at about that time that Chairman 
Rocers, the National Tribune, and the vet- 
erans’ organizations began to force the 
leadership to show its hand. While holding 
these bills up in the Rules Committee, they 
passed the $4.3 billion foreign-aid bill, and 
a farm-subsidy bill, along with others ap- 
propriating the usual election-year pork, and 
while the President himself joined in and 
rolled a $50 billion Federal-State highway 
pork-barrel program into the midst of the 
Governors’ Conference. Republican money 
was plentiful then. 

SIXTY-FIVE MILLION VOTE POTENTIAL 


As was so forcefully reported in last week's 


‘ National Tribune, Majority Leader HaLueck 


was finally forced to retreat to the White 
House for reinforcements from whence he 
returned to the Capitol with the surprising 
statement: “We are in difficulties in manag- 
ing our finances.” That, of course, was after 
the $4.3 billion foreign aid bill had been 
passed. Then we were bluntly told that 
President Eisenhower positively would not 
sign any non-service-connected legislation 
and were given to understand that he inter- 
preted the 1952 Republican campaign prom- 
ises to apply only to the service connected. 
Reluctantly, therefore, the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs rewrote H. R. 9020 to con- 
form to the President's ultimatum. Section 
3, providing increases for the nonservice con- 
nected, was stricken and with that section 
H. R. 5380 went into oblivion. 

It is said that our veterans now represent 
a 65 million vote potential, but that poten- 
tial appears to be of no significance to the 
Eisenhower administration. However, this 
writer is hopeful that a thoroughly aroused 
veteran class will soon rise in its own vig- 
orous defense and, further, help end the crazy 
plagues of one worldism and fanatical give- 
@way programs. If these instruments of na- 
tional suicide are not abandoned, very soon 
little will be left to give. On the very day 
that the emasculated H. R. 9020 passed the 
House, Representative Danren A. Reep of New 
York, chairman of the powerful taxwriting 
Committee on Ways and Means, placed sta- 
tistics in the ConGREssIoNnaL Recorp showing 
that we have spent more than $50 billion, not 
counting interest, for foreign aid since World 
War II. That $50 billion, according to pres- 
ent estimates, would meet the total expendi- 
tures of the Veterans’ Administration, in- 
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ers were sick. Gorgas’ work in combating 


cluding all compensation and pension pay- 
ments, for the next 15 years. That's some- 
thing to think about. 

For and on behalf of the 1902-14 Philip- 
pine Command Committee—Jack Kyle, Post 
Office Box 1520, Washington 13, D. C. 





William Crawford Gorgas, 1854-1920 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress that October 3, 1954, will mark 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
that great Alabamian, Gen. William 
Crawford Gorgas, whose career won him 
the title “A Soldier of Humanity.” 

In 1950 General Gorgas was elected to 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans, 
and the following sketch of his life ap- 
pears in the Hall of Fame handbook: 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD GorGAs, 1854-1920 


“If there were no way to control yellow 
fever and malaria, the hot countries would 
be left to the inertia of the ages.” 

William Crawford Gorgas, physician, sani- 
tary engineer, and Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, was born at Toulmin- 
ville, near Mobile, Ala., October 3, 1854, and 
died in London, England, July 4, 1920. In 
his youth, Gorgas wanted to attend West 
Point, but circumstances prevented this. 
Failing to enter the academy, he decided 
to study medicine in order that he might 
join the Medical Corps of the Army. He was 
graduated from the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., in 1875, and received his 
M. D. from Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege (New York University) in 1879. He was 
appointed surgeon in the Army in 1880, and 
in 1882 was transferred from Fort Clarke, 
Tex., where he was stationed, to Fort Brown 
in the same State. A few days after his 
arrival, he was called to look after the sister- 
in-law of the commanding officer of the post, 
Miss Marie Doughty, who had a severe case 
of yellow fever. In looking after her, Gorgas 
himself contracted the disease. Both con- 
valesced together, fell in love, and were 
married in 1885. In 1898 he was sent to 
Habana, Cuba, as chief sanitary officer, and 
subsequently joined Walter Reed and the 
Yellow Fever Commission. In the year pre- 
ceding the actual occupation by the Army, 
Habana lost 100 out of every 1,000 persons. 
Soon after it was discovered by the Com- 
mMiission that the Aedes Aegypti mosquito 
was responsible for the transmission of yel- 
low fever, Gorgas learned that these mos- 
quitoes would only lay their eggs in man- 
made vessels which contained fresh water. 
This discovery ultimately led to the eradica- 
tion of yellow fever. When President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt appointed his first Panama 
Canal Commission in May of 1904, he real- 
ized that the building of the canal was as 
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mosquitoes in the Canal Zone and ridding 
the area of yellow fever made possible the 
building of the canal. Gorgas was offereq 
the presidency of the University of Alabama 
in 1911, but declined this honor to further 
serve the Army in his capacity as a physi. 
cian. In 1913 he was called to the Rand 
gold mines in South Africa to wipe out in. 
fluenza, and in 1914 was appointed Surgeon 
General of the Army. He retired from the 
Army in 1918 and became director of yellow 
fever research and permanent director of 
the international health board of the Rocke. 
feller Foundation. He died in London, Eng. 
land, and his body was brought back for 
burial in Arlington National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va. 


Seventy-nine years ago today, on Au- 
gust 5, 1875, William Crawford Gorgas 
graduated from the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., with the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts. On Sunday, 
October 3, 1954, the University of the 
South will commemorate the centennial 
of the birth of General Gorgas, and I 
am certain there will be other appro- 
priate observances of this great Ameri- 
can’s birth. 





The Senate and The McCarthy Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting editorial entitled “Stalling in the 
Senate,” which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: a: 

STALLING IN THE SENATE 

Vice President Nrxown faces the unenviable 
task of appointing a bipartisan committee of 
6 Senators, 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats, 
to investigate the charges against Senator 
JOSEPH McCarkTHY and presumably express 
some opinion as to what ought to be done. 
While we have great respect for Mr. Nrxon's 
fairness, it seems plain that the political 
pressures and reluctance of Senators to serve 
make this a difficult assignment. 

It can hardly be hoped that the present 
maneuver will accomplish much that is use- 
ful. Little can be from another 
wearisome rehashing of the grounds for the 





and through his abuse of investigative pro- 
cedures has brought the entire Senate into 
disrepute. Yet, there the thing stands. 
Whatever may be the Senators’ private 
thoughts, they have preferred to avoid tak- 
ing a stand on McCarTuy. It is a stall pure 
and simple, the result of elaborate rational- 
ization. The real reason, as everyone under- 
stands, is that many Senators are averse to 
committing themselves with an election 
coming on. And so, by 75 to 12 vote, the 
overgrown problem has been sent to a special 
committee. 


This is the traditional way of dealing with 
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dure. The Senate is spared a colossal 
embarrassment, for even if the committee 
snould report back promptly with any solid 
conclusions it is extremely unlikely that the 
genators would feel any new compulsions to 
ut themselves On record at once. 
No popular respect can accrue from such 
evasive behavior. It is only another sad 
iece of evidence that the Senate, by long 
jack of attention to the rules of fairness and 
dignity, has made the McCarthy situation 
far more of a riddle than it deserves to be. 





Mr. Woodring Hasn’t Forgotten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Doris Fleeson from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1954: 

Mz. WooprIna Hasn’r ForGoTTeEN—GENERAL 
MarsHALL Was Curer or Starr in a Hor 
spor WHEN Kansan Was SECRETARY OF 
War UNDER ROOSEVELT 
When Navy Under Secretary Dan A. Kim- 

ball was promoted to Navy Secretary in thu 

summer of 1951, he said to his superior De- 
fense Secretary George Catlett Marshall, 

“General, have you any suggestions about 

filling my old job?” General Marshall’s re- 

ply was prompt and powerful. 

“Kimball,” he barked, “get your own Un- 
der Secretary. I don’t want any part of it. 
Get somebody you can work with who will 
be loyal to you and I’ll fight for him all the 
way to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and back 
to the Pentagon. 

“T had to be Chief of Staff to a Secretary 
of War and his first assistant who weren’t 
speaking to each other. They not only 
didn’t make any secret of how they hated 
and despised each other, they ran to the 
President behind each other’s back. Then 
the President would send for me to get the 
facts. 

“It was the most miserable experience of 
my life. If we hadn’t been trying to prepare 
fora war I knew was coming, I don’t think 
Icould have stood it. I don’t want any one 
around here to have to go through anything 
like that again, and if anybody does, it will 
be their own fault, not mine.” 

The Secretary of War who wasn’t speaking 
to his first assistant was Harry H. Woodring, 
whose bitter letter asserting that General 
Marshall “would sell out his own grand- 
mother for personal advantage” was made 
public by Senator McCartrny. The first as- 





Truman’s Secretary of Defense. ‘ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the President 


Tera. It always seemed rather to amuse 
him, though it was hard on the conscien- 
tious and dignified Marshall. 

In the end Mr. Roosevelt pulled the rug 
out from under both Mr. Woodring and Mr. 
Johnson, and the Republicans as well. As 
Republicans were gathering in Philadelphia 
to nominate their 1940 ticket, Mr. Roosevelt 
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Mr. Woodring departed from Washington 
for his native Kansas in a rage which time 
has only served to inflame. He has fought 
Democrats and Democratic policies with 
harsh zeal and once associated himself with 
the effort to organize a splinter party. 

Mr. Johnson, actually the more badly used 
as he had been promised by Mr. Roosevelt 
he would get Mr. Woodring’s job, left quietly 
but lived to rule—albeit briefily—at the Pen- 
tagon again. 

Mr. Woodring was never considered one of 
the brighter ornaments of the New Deal, but 
he had one enormous asset—he was FRBC: 
For Roogevelt Before Chicago. As he was 
then Governor of Kansas, his support count- 
ed in the 1932 convention and Jim Farley 
put him on the must list for a job. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as indifferent to the Army 
as he was devoted to the Navy, named Mr. 
Woodring Assistant Secretary of War. When 
the War Secretary, George Dern, died in 1936, 
Roosevelt was in the midst of another cam- 
paign for the Presidency, absorbed in his 
plans to reorganize the Supreme Court and 
make the New Deal stick; also, he was run- 
ning against a Kansan, the then Governor, 
Alf Landon. 

Aboard the Dern funeral train, he explained 
his conscience pricked him a little, but after 
all, the generals ran the War Department. 
He promoted Mr. Woodring—and he carried 
Kansas. 

As the late Adolf Hitler’s plans began to 
loom menacingly, the Roosevelt conscience 
began again to bother him on the subject 
of the War Department and its readiness for 
trouble. Hating always to fire anybody, he 
adopted his curious organizational scheme of 
putting in a rival executive to do the hard 
work. Mr. Johnson was summoned into the 
presence with the late Steve Early and told 
to get the Army in shape and the production 
lines for military equipment—including air- 
planes—moving. 

By this time Mr. Woodring had also devel- 
oped isolationist leanings in opposition to 
what Mr. Roosevelt felt must be done. Mr, 
Johnson bulled ahead and accomplished 
much, as even his enemies admitted, but the 
climate of the Department—as General Mar- 
shall told Mr. Kimball in an unusual out- 
burst of candor—was memorable. 

The language of the Woodring letter shows 
he hasn't forgotten it either, though his 
apportionment of blame is distinctly unfair. 





High School of the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1 of this year, WQED, metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh’s educational television 
station, went on the air for the first 
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people will soon see their dreams translated 
into reality in this area. On September 27 
Pittsburgh station WQED will telecast the 
first of a series of evening programs designed 
to enable TV viewers to qualify for high- 
schoo! diplomas, college entrance, or both. 

As WQED's high school of the air begins, 
it will represent a national first in secondary 
education for licensed educational television 
stations. Subjects to be covered in the 3%- 
hour telecasts each week during the first 
semester are English, algebra, and world his- 
tory. Other subjects will be offered in the 
second semester, and the schedule may be 
expanded to five evenings a week. The 
W@QED courses, taught by highly recom- 
mended certified teachers, will provide an 
excellent program of directed study for 
adults and for youths unable to attend 
school because of physical handicaps. A 

By registering at a fee of $5 a semester 
(assessed to cover the cost of guidance ma- 
terials and student records), TV students 
may obtain credit which will be recognized 
by the State department of public instruc- 
tion. Those who want to study without en- 
rolling will have the satisfaction of broad- 
ening their understanding and knowledge. 

W@QED'’s experiment in education via the 
air waves deserves enthusiastic support from 
its 10-county potential classroom. 





Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 30, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VurRsE..] 
attempted to show the American farmer 
that he was doing pretty well under the 
present administration—and if he was 
not doing very well it all came about 
because the Democrats had been running 
the country a couple of years ago, when 
the farmer was doing pretty well. 

I can sympathize with the gentleman 
from Illinois in his attempts“to make 
the American farmer think he is doing 
well under the present administration. 
It was an almost impossible task the 
gentleman undertook to accomplish. 

Let me relate the experience of Mr. 
L. W. Boley, a cattle farmer in Nicholas 
County, W. Va., who also happens to be 
the current sheriff. 

In the spring of 1952, Mr. Boley sold 31 
yearling steers at $230 a head. 

In the spring of 1953, Mr. Boley sold 24 
yearling steers at $145 a head. 

In the spring of 1954, Mr. Boley sold 24 
yearling steers—bigger and fatter than 
the 31 sold in 1952—at $114 a head. 

The man to whom Mr. Boley sold 31 
yearling steers at $230 a head in 1952 
still has some of those animals. He re- 
cently offered to sell them back to Mr. 
Boley at much less than he had paid for 
them, even though he has fed them for 
2 years. 

Mr. Boley recently wanted to buy some 
steaks. He went to a chain store, where 
the price was $1.14 per pound, a price the 
butcher said was the equivalent to the 
all-time war-period high. 
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The sheriff said that farmers in Nich- 
olas County, W. Va., are paying higher- 
than-ever prices for fertilizer, seed, feed, 
and farm machinery. 

This administration can explain and 
explain and sloganize and sloganize un- 
til its spokesmen are blue in the face, 
but neither Mr. Boley, nor any other 
farmer, looking at these realities eye to 
eye, will be convinced his lot is better 
now than it was under the Democratic 
regime. 





Toward Full Employment and Full 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
because I believe that a summary of 
the first study for public distribution 
made by the Conference on Economic 
Progress entitled “‘Toward Full Employ- 
ment and Full Production,” contains ma- 
terial and conclusions which will be of 
interest to Members of Congress, I am 
including in the Recorp a copy of the 
release issued on August 1, 1954, by that 
conference: 

The Conference on Economic Progress, a 
newly formed nonprofit, nonpolitical group 
engaged solely in economic research and 
education, today issued its first study for 
public distribution entitled “Toward Full 
Employment and Full Production,” with 
a subcaption “How To End Our National Eco- 
nomic Deficits.” 

The conference will at regular intervals 
issue more specialized studies of national 
economic problems, including such matters 
as full employment for agriculture; the 
economics of social security and retirement; 
technology and employment; private and 
public investment needs; international eco- 
nomic adjustments, etc.; and will also at 
recurrent intervals issue studies similar to 
the first one being issued today, dealing with 
the overall economic situation and proposals 
for economic stability and growth. 


The conference will also seek, through 
meetings of people drawn from agriculture, 
business, and labor, as well as others inter- 
ested in national economic problems, to en- 
large the areas of agreement in order that 
economic progress through the methods of 
freedom may be facilitated. 

The ad hoc National Committee of the 
Conference, for the purpose of the first study 
issued today, includes Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, construction engineer, former Ad- 
ministrator, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; William H. Davis, attorney, former 
Director, Office of Economic Stabilization; 
Abraham Feinberg, chairman, Julius Kayser 
Co.; Richard H. Frost, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Pneumatic Co.; A. J. Hayes, 
president, Internationa] Association of Ma- 
chinists, vice president and member of ex- 
ecutive council, American Federation of La- 
bor; J. M. Kaplan, president, Welch Grape 
Juice Co.; Leon H. Keyserling, economist, 
former Chairman, President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos.; James G. Pat- 
ton, president, National Farmers Union; 
Miles Pennybacker, president, Voltarc Tubes, 
Inc.; Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Marvin Rosen- 
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berg, chairman, Cameo Curtains, Inc.; E. G. 
Shinner, merchant and banker, chairman, 
Shinner Foundation; M. W. Thatcher, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Grain Co-ops. 

The staff work in connection with this first 
study, directed by Leon H. Keyserling, has 
benefited by an ad hoc technical advisory 
committee including: John A. Baker, Wallace 
J. Campbell, Seymour E. Harris, Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Robert A. Rennie, Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, Boris Shishkin, Eimer E. Walker, and 
Nat Weinberg. 

The first study Toward Full Employment 
and Full Production, issued today, is sum- 
marized as follows: 


“Due to the recession starting in mid-1953, 
our total cutput is now at an annual rate at 
least $27 billion below the full-production 
level. The true level of total unemploy- 
ment—including reduced hours of work and 
unrecorded temporary unemployment—is 
no wequivalent to full-time unemployment 
of about 5 million. 

“The irregular leveling off of recent weeks 
is not good enough: The average worker's 
output per man hour is increasing. The 
labor force is growing. Thus total produc- 
tion must expand steadily to avoid excessive 
slack. If total output in the first quarter of 
next year were to be no higher than in the 
first quartet of this year (which was about 
$2 billion above the second quarter), the 
annual rate of output by early 1955 would 
be at least $37 billion below the full-produc- 
tion level. The true level of unemployment 
in that event might be near 7 million. 
Hence, we need to raise the annual rate of 
total output by at least $39 billion by early 
next year. We need by then the equivajent 
of 4% miilion additional full-time jobs to 
reduce the true level of unemployment from 
5 to 1% million and to absorb 1 million new 
workers. 

“An increase In Government outlays by 
about $3 billion to meet gaps in our defense 
or domestic programs, and a further $4%% 
billion reduction in taxes now imposed on 
lower-income consumers, would powerfully 
stimulate business investment and consumer 
buying. Even so, the Federal deficit in a 
full economy would be smaller than now. 
Additional steps to lift consumer buying by 
about $20 billion include: improved farm 
income through creating wider markets for 
surpluses; wage increases and a higher mini- 
mum wage base; selective price adjustments; 
and expanded social security. Business in- 
vestment, which would benefit from expand- 
ing consumption and from some tax changes 
already made, should be further stimulated 
by a housing program aimed at 2 million 
new homes a year, and by inducements to 
overseas investment. 


“We must register year by year a minimum 
annual growth rate of 4.2 percent in total 
output to maintain a full economy except 
insofar as we increase leisure. This would 
lift our total annual product to $500 billion 
by the end of 1960, raise the average standard 
of living by about 35 percent, and eliminate 
mass poverty. We could, with somewhat 
slower domestic progress, greatly enlarge our 
defenses against the Communist menace and 
extend more economic assistance to under- 
developed parts of the free world. 

“But our tasks and prospects may well be 
far greater. The average annual rate of 
productivity increase during the 3 years pre- 
ceding the 1953-54 recession has been calcu- 
lated at about 5% percent, and the average 
annual expansion of total output at about 7 
percent. This contrasts with 3% percent 
and 4% percent, respectively, for the 7 years 
preceding the recession; and 2% percent and 
3 percent, respectively, from 1929 through 
1953. Even allowing for uncertainties in such 
calculations, we may need to expand total 
output by as much as 6% percent a year to 
avoid idle manpower and other wasted re- 
sources. This could bring us close to a $600 
billion economy by the end of 1960.” 


August 5 


Questions and Answers on the Dividend 
Provision of the Tax Revision Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker 
the provisions of the tax revision bill 
which I sponsored, H. R. 8300, which give 
some small relief from the double tax. 
ation of dividends, have been the subject 
of so much misunderstanding and actual 
misrepresentation that I have collected 
some questions which I have receiyeg 
and have prepared answers concerning 
them which I believe will assist in reach. 
ing a true understanding of these im. 
portant and meritorious amendments, 
These questions and answers follow: 

Question. What is meant by the “double 
taxation” of dividends? 

Answer. The present double taxation of 
dividends exists because dividends are sub- 
ject to income tax twice—once in the hands 
of the corporation which earns them and 
then in the hands of the stockholders to 
whom they are paid. Of course, a dividend 
is simply an amount which a corporation 
pays out of its earnings to its owners—that 
is, its stockholders—as a return on their in- 
vestment. Since corporations pay a 52 per- 
cent income tax, the earnings available for 
distribution to their owners are more than 
cut in half before they can be distributed as 
dividends. Then, when the stockholders re- 
ceive what is left—and, of course, the com- 
pany must keep some of its earnings itself 
in order to finance its operations—they 
themselves must pay an income tax of from 
20 to 91 percent, depending on their indi- 
vidual incomes, on these same earnings 
which have already been more than cut in 
half by taxes. As a result of this double 
taxation, the combined tax burden on the 
distributed earnings of a corporation ranges 
from a little over 61 percent for persons in 
the lowest income tax bracket (such as 4 
widow living on a $2,000 income) to a little 
over 95 percent for persons in the highest 
bracket. Of course, this double burden hits 
the persons of small means the hardest. 
The combined corporate and individual in- 
come tax load borne by the dividends re- 
ceived by such a person from his savings is 
over 3 times the 20 percent rate which he 
pays on any other type of income. 

I should also point out that it is only cor- 
poration earnings which are subject to this 
discriminatory double taxation. Individuals 
who operate their business as a partnership 
rather than as a corporation pay only one 
tax, their individual income tax. The part- 
nership is not taxed first on its earnings 
before they are distributed to its partners. 
Furthermore, if a person operates a business, 
such as a grocery store, as an individual 
proprietor, he too is taxed only once. 

Question. Aren’t wages subject to the same 
double taxation? 

Answer. Absolutely not. When a business 
figures its income for tax purposes, it first 
deducts out any wages it pays its employees. 
Therefore, it pays no income tax at all on 
this amount. The only income tax paid on 
wages is the tax paid by the employees them- 
selves. 

Just suppose that wages were subject to 
the same unfair tax treatment as are divi- 
dends today—here’s what would happen: A 
corporation would have to pay a 52 percent 
tax on its employees’ wages before they were 
even paid. Such a tax would reduce by more 
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than half the amount which the corpora- 
tion could pay out in wages. In other words, 
payrolls in this country would be cut by 
more than half. I think that you would 
agree that such a tax system would be inde- 
fensible and disastrous. Yet that is exactly 
what has been happening to dividends. All 
the tax revision law tries to do is renrove 
a small portion of this present unjust dis- 
crimination. 

Question. Does the new tax law give the 
same type of relief to interest on bank de- 
posits, savings bonds, and other forms of 
interest? 

Answer. No, it does not—for a very simple 
reason. Interest is not subject to double 
taxation. Just like wages, a bank can de- 
duct the interest it pays before figuring its 
income tax. In fact, any taxpayer is en- 
titled to deduct his interest payments. Of 
course, the Government pays no income tax 
so the interest on its bonds is also free from 
double taxation. 

Question. Do you think it right that divi- 
dends pay @ lower income tax than wages? 

Answer. Of course not. The tax-revision 
pill will not result in dividends getting a 
better tax break than wages. I have already 
pointed out that the lowest combined cor- 
poration and individual income-tax burden 
on dividends is 61 percent, while that on 
wages is only 20 percent. Therefore, the 
average taxpayer, the man with a small in- 
come, must bear over three times the tax 
burden on dividends that he does on wages. 
Thus, dividends already bear a much higher 
taxload than do wages. All the new tax law 
does is cut down this extra burden by a very 
small amount. The 4-percent dividend tax 
credit which it provides will merely cut from 
61 percent to 57 percent the combined tax 
burden on dividends. As a result, dividends 
will still be taxed almost three times as much 
as wages. 

Question. How does the new law relieve 
double taxation of dividends? 

Answer. Verysimply. First, every taxpayer 
can completely exclude from his income up 
to $50 of dividends. This does not mean 
that he can exclude any dividend payment 
which is $50 or less, but merely that out of 
his total dividend receipts he can exclude 
a total of up to $50. Therefore, a taxpayer 
whose total dividends from all sources do 
not exceed $50 pays no tax whatever on his 
dividends, This will be a tremendous benefit 
to small stockholders, to individuals who 
have invested a small portion of their savings 
in stocks. 

Secondly, In addition to the $50 exclusion, 
8 taxpayer is given a tax credit equal to 
4 percent of any dividends in excess of the 
exclusion. Here’s how it works: Take as an 
example a widow with a total income of 
$2,000, of which $150 consists of dividends. 
First, she completely excludes $50, as I have 
already explained. Then she figures her in- 
come tax on the remaining $1,950 just as 
usual, including the $100 of her dividends 
still subject to tax. Let’s say that her tax 
on this whole amount comes to $120. Then 
she figures 4 percent of her taxable dividends 
of $100. That comes to $4. She simply de- 
ducts that $4 from the $120 tax she has 
already computed. Her final tax will be 
$116—a $4 reduction. 

Question. Why does the new law provide a 
credit which comes off the tax rather than 
& simple deduction to be taken in comput- 
ing taxable income? Doesn't this method 
favor well-to-do taxpayers? 

Answer. Just the contrary is true. The 
deduction method would favor wealthy tax- 
eal a — & $100 deduction would 

saving of only $20 to a person in 
the first bracket but it would mean a saving 
brabet? #1 for individuals in the upper 

The tax-credit method adopted in the new 
law means that every taxpayer, no matter 
what his income, will receive exactly the 
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same amount of tax relief with respect to 
the same amount of dividends. For example, 
the 4-percent tax credit will give a person in 
the first bracket a $4 tax cut on $100 in divi- 
dends. A person in the top bracket will re- 
ceive exactly the same $4 tax cut, and no 
more. 

As a matter of fact, the method contained 
in the new law will give proportionately 
much more relief to lower-bracket individ- 
uals than to upper-bracket taxpayers. An 
individual in the first bracket today pays a 
$20 tax on $100 in dividends. The 4-percent 
tax credit will cut that $20 tax to $16—a 20- 
percent reduction in his tax on those divi- 
dends. On the other hand, a top-bracket 
taxpayer today pays a $91 tax on the same 
$100 in dividends. The 4-percent tax credit 
will reduce that $91 tax to $87—only about 
a 4-percent reduction in his tax on those 
dividends, instead of 20 percent. 

Question. Why doesn’t the new law reduce 
double taxation by allowing a corporation to 
deduct all or part of its dividends in figuring 
its tax, just as it can wages? . 

Answer. This is undoubtedly one method 
by which double taxation of dividends could 
be reduced or even eliminated, and it was 
given careful study. The trouble is that, if 
you give a corporation a deduction for divi- 
dends you create a tremendous pressure on 
management to distribute earnings. There- 
fore, it was felt that such a tax system would 
interfere with sound business judgment as 
to how much of a corporation’s earnings can 
safely be distributed and how much should 
be retained in the business. It was also felt 
that such a system would discriminate par- 
ticularly against small, new companies 
who are most dependent upon retained earn- 
ings to finance their growth. 

These reasons, plus our previous unfor- 
tunate experience with an undistributed 
profits tax, led to the decision to give relief 
at the individual shareholder level. 

Question. Do any other countries in the 
world give relief from double taxation of 
dividends? 

Answer. They certainly do. England has 
given such relief for well over 100 years. 
Under the British system, a taxpayer can 
claim a credit for the amount of tax actually 
paid by the corporation on his dividends. 
The fact that England has given such relief 
for over a century is significant in view of the 
fact that we usually think of the British 
income tax as especially heavy. 

Canada already gives a 20 percent tax 
credit for dividends. This is exactly the 
same method contained in our new tax law 
except that our credit is to be only 4 per- 
cent. Thus, Canada already gives 5 times 
the dividend tax relief that we are going to 
provide. Of course, our new law will also 
give a complete exclusion of up to $50 of 
dividends in order to help small stockholders. 
Canada does not do this. 

Sweden, which is usually considered to be 
one of the most progressive countries in 
Europe, also gives relief from double taxation 
of dividends. 

In fact, not only is the new dividend pro- 
vision not something revolutionary, but it is 
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normal tax continued for 23 years, right up 
to 1936. It is interesting to note that the ex- 
emption in 1936 was 4 percent—exactly the 
same amount of relief which the new tax- 
revision law will provide. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt recommended 
the complete elimination of double taxation 
by exempting from the corporate income tax 
any earnings which were distributed in divi- 
dends. In his message accompanying this 
recommendation that the corporate income 
tax only be imposed on undistributed in- 
come, the President stated that his proposal 
“would constitute distinct progress in tax 
reform.” 

Since that time, prominent individuals 
from all parts of the country, both Democrats 
and Republicans alike, have recommended 
immediate steps to remove double taxation 
of dividends. 

In 1944, for example, a special committee 
of the then Democratic Congress, made the 
following recommendation: 

“Consideration should be given to the 
elimination of the present double taxation 
of dividend income, either by treating the tax 
on corporate income as a withholding tax 
and exempting dividends from the personal 
normal tax, or by some equivalent provision.” 

The chairman of that group was Repre- 
sentative Jere Cooper, of Tennessee, now 
ranking Democratic member of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee, 

In 1947, all 10 Democratic members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee strongly 
criticized the Republican majority for not 
taking up the question of double taxation of 
dividends. 

Therefore, you can see that, not only is this 
type of provision not unusual in other coun- 
tries, it represents a concept which is far 
from new in our own country. 

Question. Is it true that most of the tax 
relief contained in the new tax revision law 
goes to stockholders? 

Answer. This is absolutely not true. The 
tax revision law will give $827 million tax 
relief this year to individual taxpayers and 
$536 million tax relief to business. Of this 
total tax relief of $1,363,000,000, stockholders 
will receive $204 million—or only about one. 
seventh of the total—because of the partial 
relief from double taxation. Moreover, more 
liberal deductions for dependents, deduc- 
tions allowed working mothers for the ex- 
pense of child care, bigger allowances for 
medical expenses, and tax reduction for re- 
tired people—these alone add up to well over 
$400 million relief for individual taxpayers, 
more than twice the relief given from double 
taxation of dividends. In addition, there 
are close to $200 million of other individual 
relief provisions. 

One other fact is frequently overlooked 
and that is that the new law extends for 1 
year the 52 percent corporate income tax 
which would otherwise have gone down to 
47 percent last April1l. This means an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion tax burden which will be 
borne indirectly by corporation stockhold- 
ers—a tax load which is approximately six 
times the relief these same individuals will 
receive from the double taxation of divi- 
dends. 

Question. Who are the stockholders who 
will benefit from the new provision? Aren't 
stockholders the wealthiest group in the 
country? 

Answer. There are some 6,500,000 stock- 
holders in publicly held corporations. Cer- 
tainly, some of them are wealthy, and some 
of them are poor. However, on the whole, 
they are about average Americans. They 
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Almost 10 percent of American stock- 
holders have combined family incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. 

Almost 20 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes of less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Over 30 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 

Finally, over 75 percent of American 
stockholders have combined family incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year. 

Thus, the great majority of the stock- 
holders of this country are in the low- and 
middle-income groups. 

One of the biggest companies in the coun- 
try is the United States Steel Corp. I think 
it safe to assume that its stockholders are 
fairly typical. Here are some facts about 
United States Steel's stockholders which a 
recent survey brought out: 

Only 10 percent of its stockholders have 
incomes over $25,000. 

Nearly three-fifths of them—56 percent— 
have incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 

It has as many stockholders with incomes 
below $4,300 as there are with incomes 
above that amount. 

Finally—and this is the most interesting 
figure of all—53 percent of United States 
Steel's stockholders have incomes below the 
average wage paid to the company’s steel- 
workers. 

Now, let’s take a look at the number of 
tax returns which show dividend income. 
For 1950, the latest year for which the fig- 
ures are available,. 3,668,000 returns were 
filed which showed dividends as part of the 
taxpayer's income; 1,891,000 of those re- 
turns—over 50 percent of the total—report- 
ed adjusted gross income from all sources 
of less than $5,000. 

Therefore, those who try to tell you that 
the dividend provision helps only the rich 
either do not know the facts, or they are try- 
ing deliberately to mislead you. 

Hundreds of thousands of housewives are 
stockholders. Many thousands of elderly re- 
tired people depend u},on their smal stock- 
holdings for their livelihood. Most impor- 
tant of all, let us not overlook the many 
thousands of thrifty workers who every day, 
more and more, are purchasing small 
amounts of stock in their employer’s busi- 
ness through payroll deductions. This 
wholesome trend means that a growing pro- 
portion of our country’s wage earners are 
acquiring a direct stake in our free-enter- 
prise system through stock ownership. 

Question. Why should we encourage people 
to buy stocks? 

Answer. The answer is simple—in order to 
create jobs for the American people. To put 
@ man to work, there must be a plant for 
him to work in. There must be tools and 
machinery for him to work with. It takes 
money to provide those things. It is esti- 
mated that it takes between ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars of new capital to create one 
new job. When you realize that upward of 
600,000 young people come into the labor 
market and seek employment for the first 
time every year, you get an idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of new capital investment 
that we need every year if we are to provide 
the job opportunities these young Americans 
deserve. There is only one fundamental 
source of this new capital and that is the 
earnings of our people. The savings from 
those earnings must provide the capital out 
of which new jobs and a higher standard of 
living can be created. When a thrifty indi- 
vidual saves a part of his earnings and in- 
vests those savings, he is not only providing 
for his own security but he is helping to build 
a@ strong future for America. 

Question. Why can’t corporations raise 
new capital by borrowing instead of by sell- 
ing stock? 

Answer. They can—at least large, well-es- 
tablished businesses can. 

Of course, small businesses, especially those 
just being started, frequently are not in a 
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position to borrow. Just because their busi- 
nesses are new and not yet established, they 
are usually considered too risky for bank 
loans. Therefore, new business must depend 
to a very large extent upon capital raised 
through the sale of stocks. This is of great 
significance, because it is these new and rela- 
tively small concerns of today which will 
provide the strength of our economy tomor- 
row. 

Big business usually can borrow to meet 
its capital requirements. In fact, it is ad- 
vantageous for it to borrow because the in- 
terest is deductible for tax purposes while 
if it raises capital through the sale of stock 
it gets no deduetion for any dividends it 
pays. This present discriminatory treatment 
of equity (stock) financing is one reason 
why business generally has become more and 
more dependent on debt financing. For 
every dollar raised since the last war by new 
stock issues, industry has raised about 
$3.20—over three times as much—by debt 
financing and suppplied $9 from retained 
earnings and depreciation reserves. To pro- 
vide these capital funds, industry found 
it necessary to double its debt and to reduce 
the percentage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends from about 75 percent before the war 
to less than 50 percent in recent years. The 
result has been that total corporate debt at 
the end of 1953 was more than $190 billion, 
double what it was at the end of World War 
II. New debt was being incurred by our 
corporations last year at almost three times 
the rate at which new equity (stock) capital 
was obtained. 


This is a very unhealthy situation. Bor- 
howed money has to be used in relatively 
safe undertakings. It cannot be used ordi- 
narily for experimentation, for carrying out 
new methods and processes, for developing 
new products. These things take “risk” cap- 
ital, capital which is willing to take a chance. 
If we were perfectly satisfied to let this 
country stand still, then it might be all right 
to have business depend on borrowed money 
in this manner. But if we want our Amer- 
ican economy to expand and to provide a 
steadily rising standard of living for our 
people, then we must encourage the raising 
of capital through the sale of stock rather 
than through borrowing. 

These therefore are the two major ob- 
jectives of the dividend provision contained 
in the new tax law: 

First, to give some relief from discrimina- 
tory double taxation; and 4 

Second, to encourage the development of 
risk capital—capital which is willing to take 
a chance on the future of America, 





Military “Look” Losing Its “New” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The article titled “Military 
‘Look’ Losing Its ‘New,’” follows: 

While Congress has been sweating out its 
last hot weather convulsions, vitally im- 
portant decisions are being made backstage 
in the Pentagon which will affect your pock- 
etbook and future taxes. 

The New Look for the military definitely 
has been abandoned, Further military cuts 
are out the window. The Eisenhower hope 
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of balancing the budget is being chalke 
privately asa sincere but hopeless hope. 

The drastic revision in military plannjn 
has been made as the result of some sions 
reports on the international picture. a 
the consistent hammering of Gen. Matt 
Ridgway that foot soldiers must continue 
to be important, despite the A-bompb 

One gloomy report comes from Gen James 
Van Fleet, former United States commander 
in Korea, who has been making a far eastern 
survey for Mr. Eisenhower. His military 
thinking coincides with that of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee—namely that the United States shouig 
resume war in Korea, This, of course, has 
been turned down. 

But what cannot be ignored is Van Fleet's 
warning that the Chinese Reds are going to 
invade Formosa. If successful, this would 
mean that the last vestiges of the Chinese 
Nationalists would disappear and that the 
United States would have far less chance to 
bar Red China from the U.N. 

Also, such an invasion would make ridicy. 
lous the much-publicized White House an. 
nouncement last year, in fulfillment of a 
campaign promise, that the United States 
Seventh Fleet was being relieved of its job 
of keeping Chiang Kai-shek from attacking 
the mainland. Henceforth he would be freg 
to attack. 

Now it develops, according to Van Fleet, 
that Formosa will have to be protecteg 
again after all, and that the idea of using 
Chiang’s troops either in Korea or Indo. 
china was pure politics, 
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Should We Recognize Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to include an article 
from the latest issue of the New Leader 
magazine, entitled “Should We Recog- 
nize Red China?” This article was 
written by the Honorable Stanley 
Hornbeck. 


Mr. Hornbeck has had a distinguished 
career in the Foreign Service of our 
country. For many years, he served as 
Chief of the State Department's Far 
Eastern Division. He was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State and polit- 
ical adviser to the Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. From 1944 to 
1947 Mr. Hornbeck was the United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands. 


Mr. Hornbeck presents his views on 
one of the most vital questions of for- 
eign policy facing our people at this time. 
Ambassador Hornbeck’s forceful anal- 
yses of the implications and possible re- 
sults of such recognition deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all students 
of foreign affairs. I recommend this 
well-thought article to my colleagues 
and to my fellow citizens, 

The article follows: 

SHovuLD We RecocnizE Rep CHINA? 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck ) 

When in 1912 the Manchu rulers of Chins 
capitulated to a handful of revolutionary 
leaders who declared their country a repub- 
lic, the United States was among the first 
of the powers to accord recognition to the 
new republican regime, When in 192 
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China’s Nationalists brought into existence 
at Nanking the National Government of the 
Republic of China, the United States was 
the first country to recognize it. When in 
1942 the Declaration by the United Nations 
was formulated in Washington, the Repub- 
lic of China was one of the first of the orig- 
inal signatories. When in 1943 the Moscow 
Declaration was negotiated, the Republic 
of China became one of the four signers. 
when in 1945 the charter of the United Na- 
tions was drawn up, the Republic of China 
received @ permanent seat in the Security 
Council. When, later in 1945, a treaty of 
friendship and alliance between the Repub- 
lic of China and the Soviet Union was signed 
at Moscow, the Soviet Union pledged that it 
would give China moral support and mate- 
rial assistance, “it being understood that this 
support and assistance will go exclusively 
to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China.” 

When in the next year the Soviet Govern- 
ment, turning its back on that pledge, gave 
its moral support and assistance not to the 
National Government but to the latter’s 
moral enemy, the armed Communist opposi- 
tion, and simultaneously the United States 
assumed a position of neutrality in regard 
to the civil strife in China, the Communists 
began a massive military operation which 
within 3 years gave them physical possession 
of mainland China and caused. the National 
Government to withdraw to the island of 
Formosa. 

When in October 1949 the Communfst 
Party in China announced the creation in 
Peiping of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, that new 
turn in Chinese affairs confronted every 
other country in the world with a new prob- 
lem: Whether or not to recognize this new 
governing entity and what to do in regard 
to China’s National Government, still func- 
tioning on Formosa. 

Since October 1949, some 25 countries— 
the Soviet Union and all other Communist 
states, as well as the United Kingdom and a 
dozen others—have transferred their recog- 
nition from the National Government to the 
People’s Government. A larger number, in- 
cluding the United States, still recognize the 
National Government. Several of those 
which have made the transfer, conspicuously 
the Soviet Union, India and the United King- 
dom, have urged both that other countries— 
especially the United States—do likewise and 
that China’s seats in the United Nations be 
taken from the National Government and 
given to the People’s Government. The 
United States, after some early wavering, has 
stood pat on its recognition of the National 
Government, has withheld recognition from 
the People’s Government, and is opposed to 
— the latter to the United Nations. 

y? 

It would seem that most Americans who 
give thought to such matters have fairly 
well made up their minds; but, by way of 
reviewing some of the facts pertinent to an 
intelligent comprehension of the American 
position, and incidentally toward disposing 
of some falsehoods and fictions that are con- 
stantly uttered to the confusion of the un- 
informed and the unwary, it may be not 
amiss to submit a few clarifying affirmations. 

Recognition is the action or procedure in 
international relations by which an estab- 
lished state or government manifests its 
willingness to deal with a new state or gov- 
ernment as a legal entity and on an official 
basis. That action or procedure, diplomatic 
recognition or according of recognition, is a 
Matter of affirmative official decision by po- 
litical authorities in pursuance of political 
objectives, and it has substantial legal and 
Political consequence. It is a phenomenon 
very different from and much more signifi- 
cant than that of merely manifesting aware- 
hess or taking cognizance. 

In the situation which now prevails in 
and regarding China, the question of ac- 
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cording recognition has peculiar angles. The 
state,.China, has long been a member of 
the family of nations, and the Republic of 
China and its Nafional Government have 
been recognized for many years. The Re- 
public of China was a member of the League 
of Nations and is a charter member of the 
United Nations. In the United Nations, it 
is @ permanent member of the Security 
Council and, represented by appointees of 
its National Government, has been and is 
active. Within China, however, the Com- 
munists have in recent years produced a 
new regime, a new constitution and new 
names; and they are demanding that the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China be accorded recognition. 
In these circumstances, whatever may be 
the technicalities—and there can be con- 
tention over them—the practical problem for 
the United States is whether to accord rec- 
ognition not to a new state but to a new 
regime which is exercising in an old state 
an extensive but less than nationwide and 
still disputed authority. 

There exists no rule of international law 
or convention requiring that any state or 
government accord recognition to another. 
In practice, decisions for or against recog- 
nition are made by political authorities and 
are based for the most part on political con- 
siderations. Where there exist within a 
state—as there do in China now—two con- 
tending governments, one old and recog- 
nized, the other new, exercising a still dis- 
puted authority and asking for recognition, 
third parties have more moral and legal obli- 
gation toward the former than toward the 
latter. 

Recognition is, however, a function of po- 
litical authorities, and each state makes its 
own. decisions in the light of its own in- 
terests and purposes. Historically, various 
inconsistencies are discernible in United 
States practice, but there has been through- 
out a tendency to inquire as to the extent 
and quality of the authority of new gov- 
ernments and whether they govern by and 
with the consent of the governed. During 
recent decades, a tendency has developed to 
apply three tests: Is the new government’s 
authority comprehensive and effective? Is 
it able to fulfill the international obligations 
of the country in which it exercises control? 
Is it disposed to fulfill those obligations? 

The frequent assertion that recognition 
does not signify approval, either moral or 
political, is not to be relied upon; it is in 
fact misleading. While probably true in 
most cases, it is false in many. Whatever 
else withdrawal of recognition from one 
government and its transfer to another in- 
volves, it does constitute a political choice; 
it takes from one and gives to the other 
a thing of great value, the stamp of polit- 
ical acceptability and legal acceptance; it 
does great damage to the one and confers 
great benefit upon the other. 

Recognition facilitates but is not essential 
to maintenance of contact and carrying on 
of business; nor, if given, does it insure 
either of these. Witness the history of re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and among nationals of the 
2 countries for 15 years before the United 
States recognized the Soviet Government. 
Witness the history of relations with Com- 
munist China, which some countries recog- 
nize and other do not. 

The reasons given by several successive 
American Secretaries of State for not recog- 
nizing the Soviet Government were to the 
effect that it did not meet the standard 
tests of qualification for recognition. Ulti- 
mately, a new administration in the United 
States, having asked for and been given 
pledges, accorded the Soviet Government 
recognition; but recognition has not resulted 
in honoring by the Soviet Government of 


either its general legal obligations or its 
particular pledges, — 
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There is seldom need for hurrying to rec- 
ognize. Generally speaking, the more hur- 
ried is recogition, the more speculative is 
its advisability and the more suspect its mo- 
tivation. Recognition can be accorded at any 
time and easily; but, once given, it can only 
with difficulty be withdrawn. 

All Communists and all Communist re- 
gimes are committed to the objective of 
world domination; and the Chinese Commu- 
nists and their regime, whether or not con- 
trolled by the Kremlin, imitate the Russian 
Soviet system, use its methods, follow the 
made-in-Moscow party line, and are engaged 
in operations of forcible conquest. The 
Communist regime in China is, as Prof. H. 
Arthur Steiner has put is, “organized and 
motivated by a revolutionary ethic thor- 
oughly incompatible with the existing struc- 
ture of international law. * * * Interna- 
tional law does not even receive its lip- 
service.” Many of the contentions advanced 
by advocates—especially the early advo- 
cates—of recognition of the People’s Gov- 
ernment have been refuted by the acts and 
utterances of that government and its func- 
tionaries. 

For the United States, the question of 
what to do about that regime is only one 
of many questions currently implicit in the 
problem of relations with China, with the 
Chinese people, with their neighbors, and 
with other countries—in a world setting. 
Consideration of that problem calls for con- 
sideration in full perspective of our major 
and constant objectives of security and 
peace with justice. There is little that the 
United States could reasdnably expect to 
gain by according recognition to a regime 
which is committed to the destruction of 
the free world and has declared the United 
States its No. 1 enemy. The fact that we 
have in the past recognized Communist gov- 
ernments and have not withdrawn our rec- . 
ognition of them imposes no obligation 
whatever on us now to recognize another. 

A decision on our part to recognize China’s 
People’s Government. would presumably be 
accompanied by a decision to withdraw rec- 
ognition from the National Government. 
Circumstances and implications being con- 
sidered, we cannot afford now to take either 
of those steps. In the light of our traditions, 
our commitments, and our current overall 
policies of resistance to aggression, we should 
be the last to declare China’s National Gov- 
ernment defunct; and, in the light of com- 
munism’s basic policy of conquest, we should 
be the last to declare the People’s Govern- 
ment the Government of China. 

It is questionable whether any Communist 
government is capable of discharging the 
international obligations, actual or prospec- 
tive, of the country for which it professes 
to speak—this because communism’s funda- 
mental concepts and its fixed objective, world 
domination, stand in the way of its doing so. 
It is certain that the People’s Government 
which now seeks recognition as the Govern- 
ment of China does not intend to discharge 
those obligations—this by its own testimony, 
in its words and deeds. There is no justi- 
fication for any step by the United States 
the net consequences of which would be to 
diminish the strength and extent of the free 
world and increase that of the Communist 
empire. 

The confiict which has developed over 
Chinese representation in the United Nations 
presents a thorny issue. The United Nations 
itself has seemed more concerned about the 
embarrassment to it of Soviet Communist 
pressures than about the menace those pres- 
sures pose to the world by way of China. 
Many of the United Nations’ members seem 
to think that all or most of those pressures 
would be relaxed if only the People’s Gov- 
ernment were admitted to China's seats in 
that organization. Reeognition of the 
People’s Government by the United States 
would probably lead directly and promptly 
to that admission. That, in turn, might 
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conceivably result in temporary relaxation 
of some pressures. More probably, however, 
it would open the way to new pressures. 
It would surely create new difficulties for 
the United States. It would increase the 
capabilities of the Communist world and 
diminish those of the free world. It would 
add to the apprehensions of multitudes of 
men who are being driven by each day’s bad 
news to greater skepticism regarding the 
efficacy of treaties and international law as 
instruments of security and justice. 

The United States has in recent years lost 
heavily in the courses we have pursued in 
regard to China. Recognition now of the 
People’s Government would not put an end 
to our losses; it would insure further losses. 

In the light of experience and in a situa- 
tion wherein our Government has rightly 
declared that governments are to be judged 
by their deeds rather than their words, it 
is the part of wisdom for this country to be 
suspicious of every proposal that we transfer 
our official favor from a government and 
people that have long shown themselves 
favorably disposed toward us to a new gov- 
ernment which has shown itself—in ideol- 
ogy, in words and in deeds—utterly hostile 
to us and to freedom. The Communist gov- 
ernments and agents who demand that the 
United States recognize China's People’s 
Government and cease to oppose admission 
of that government to the United Nations 
do so in pursuit of ends that are obviously 
theirs. Non-Communist governments and 
spokesmen who urge that the United States 
take those steps do so not in the service 
of principles and interests that are ours but 
in the service of what they conceive to be 
the national interests of their respective 
countries. Recognition of the People’s Gov- 
ernment by the United States would greatly 
benefit the Communist world. So long as 
we withhold that recognition, we have at our 
disposal a diplomatic asset. We should not 
give away or cheaply bargain away that as- 
set. We should not trade it for mere prom- 
ises. We should not expect to win new 
friends or hold old friends by abandoning 
any friends. We should expect of any gov- 
ernment which asks for our recognition and 
our assent to its admission to the United 
Nations that it demonstrate its willingness 
to fulfill the international obligations of its 
country and support the purposes and pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. We 
should enter into no deals with any govern- 
ment at the expense of unconsulted and un- 
assenting third states or governments or 
peoples that are committed as are we to 
the thesis that human beings should be free 
and law-abiding nations should be secure. 

Our Government has declared our national 
views on these matters. If and when 
China's People’s Government alters for the 
better its p and methods, and when 
our people conclude that it is qualified on 
its own merits for American official favor, 
then, and not until then, will there be 
grounds for considering requests—as distin- 

ed from demands and pressures—that 
the United States accord that government 
its recognition. 








The Details of World Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, for 3 
years I have been trying to alert the peo- 
Ple of the United States to the sinister 
clouds of desolation now forming to de- 
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stroy this great Government. I have had 
to weave together bits of evidence com- 
ing to light here and there which in my 
judgment clearly spelled out the purposes 
of those citizens of the United States 
who desire and strive to substitute for 
our Government a world government by 
placing over it a world organization 
which would destroy our sovereignty and 
make this Government subservient to it. 

The excuse which these misguided cit- 
izens make for this treasonable program 
is that it is being done-in the name of 
peace. Peace would be the easiest thing 
in this world to accomplish if we were to 
surrender our means of protection and 
kneel down before the altar of peace and 
surrender our freedom and _ liberties. 
People behind the Iron Curtain have this 
kind of peace, but where is their free- 
dom and liberty? I am just as much 
an advocate of peace as anyone can be, 
but the peace I want is not a slave's 
peace, but a peace with freedom and lib- 
erty. I do not want to be driven into 
slavery in the name of peace. 

Just what is intended by the one- 
worlders is now definitely outlined. The 
people no longer have to go over the 


facts we have gathered here and there ’ 


to prove this treasonable act, for now 
directly before us is the written plan 
with the specifications of this sinister 
world government. 

The American Public Relations Forum, 
Inc., of Burbank, Calif., in its bulletin 
No. 31 of June 1954, outlines the whole 
scheme to destroy the sovereign power 
of the United States. 

In 1955 it is planned to amend the 
Charter of the United Nations, with the 
design, it is said, “to produce a genuine, 
and, as we believe, a workable scheme 
of world government.” 

Membership: Membership should be open 
to all states, and all must be urged to join. 
Once membership has been accepted, con- 
tinued membership must be compulsory. 
There must be no right of secession. 


If the United States can be lured into 
this snare by these sirens of world gov- 
ernment, we cannot get out except by 
revolution. Do the free citizens of the 
United States want any such contrivance 


merely because misguided peace advo- . 


cates tell us this is what we want? 

Disarmament: The charter will provide for 
the complete, simultaneous, universal, en- 
forceable disarmament, enforceable by the 
United Nation's police. 


In other words, if this great Nation 
thinks it is best to keep prepared to de- 
fend our institutions of freedom, we are 
to be forced into a position of no protec- 
tion and are to be subjugated by the 
police force of the United Nations. Do 
these weakminded disciples of world gov- 
ernment believe for a single moment 
that here, in the cradle of liberty, where 
we have maintained the greatest govern- 
ment on.earth for nearly 170 years, we 
are going to meekly surrender and turn 
our affairs over to a bastard child of the 
United Nations? Instead of this scheme’s 
bringing peace it will bring war—war 
right here in the United States. 

Judiciary: The International Court of Jus- 
tice should be given jurisdiction to: 

(a) Decide disputes between states. 

(>) Disputes between a state and ci 
of another state. 
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(c) Disputes involving members of the 
UNO and in particular its police. 

(d) Any matter concerning the interpre. 
tation of the U. N. Charter, including the 
= of laws passed by the world legisia. 

ure. / 


This provision makes certain that the 
Supreme Court of the United States wi 
not be permitted to pass upon the Char. 
ter of the United Nations. If this cour; 
decides that the provisions of the Char. 
ter of the United Nations supercedes the 
Constitution of the United States, then 
our courts have no power to decide the 
matter, and we must accept the world 
court’s decisions. 

The world legislature: , 

A. Shall consist of two chambers, the lower 
chamber shall be represented by the selec. 
tion by states of the members according to 
population. / 

B. Have power to raise revenue for U.N, 
purposes. 


Here we at once notice that Russia, 
Red China, and their satellites will con. 
trol the lower chamber. Just where 
would we be in this organization with 
Red forces controlling the world con- 
gress? Anyone who thinks this is not 
Communist-inspired scheme certainly is 
completely dumb or at least weakminded, 

The executive: 

The two chambers shall select an executive 
committee to run the business, so here again 
the Communists would control. There is 
to be no veto power over the legislature in 


any way. 

World citizenship: 

Every person in the world should be a cit- 
izen of the United Nations, and the charter 
and laws sHould bind each individual. 

Bill of rights: 

A new bill of rights is to be set up under 
the terms of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. This means a new definition of free 
speech, a free press and free religion. 

Power shall be given by the Charter of the 
United Nations to legislate in order that 
states shall be governed by international law. 


Here we have the direct challenge that 
the United States shall henceforth be 
governed by this world government leg- 
islature, no matter what a citizen of this 
country may think of it. 

The-following suggestion as to how 
Russia will come into this organization 
is enlightening: 

America must disarm to show we are prov- 
ing democracy means what it says. 


It is implied “that then Russia will be so 
ashamed that she will lay down her own 
arms and come in and be good.” Did 
you ever hear such assinine nonsense? 
When has Russia ever been ashamed? 
If the United States disarmed as here 
recommended, Russia would not be 
ashamed, but delighted that we were 
naive enough to believe her, and her 
word would be as worthless as it has 
proven to be in all our dealings with the 
Soviet. 

This is a plan of government hatched 
up by a band of world peace advocates 
who are willing to sell out their own 
country, lock, stock and barrel, if these 
peace-lovers can have peace. “Peace, 
peace,” is their cry, and the certainty 
of the loss of freedom and liberty under 
that kind of peace has never dawned on 
their incompetent brains. 

I want the people of this country to 
know just what kind of people are 
fomenting the sale of our sovereignty. 
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They are intentionally trying to do it— 
or they are to ignorant to understand 
freedom and liberty. 

Many good people in the United States 
have been captivated by this cry of 
peace, but here in this speech are the 
facts that demonstrate how demented 
some people can get. They are either 
absolutely demented or they are traitors 
to the Republic of the United States. 
In either case they should be halted in 
their perfidy before they can complete 
the sale of the free institutions of the 
United States of America. 

These conspirators propose to have the 

atomic and the H-bomb, and all stock- 
piles of completed bombs, turned over 
to the United Nations. While they do 
not in this outline of world government 
say so, it can logically be inferred that 
the purpose of having these bombs is 
to awe the various states into submis- 
jon. 
; It may well be that the taxes assessed 
by the world legislature would not suit 
the people of the United States, whose 
Representatives in Congress were not 
consulted about this tax. In that event 
the police force of the world government 
will go into action and forcibly collect 
the tax—that is, any tax the world 
government may assess. Should that 
police force be unable to forceably col- 
lect the tax, the possession of the atomic 
pombs by this police force might con- 
ceivably be used against the United 
States or any other state in the world 
government, 

Thus, we see that while these skim- 
milk-brained advocates of world peace 
want peace, and peace at any price, at 
the same time they want weapons enough 
to force the people of the world into 
submission. They want the United 
States to disarm, but insist upon arming 
themselves. Nothing could be more 
cowardly than this. 

Ido not believe these world-peace ad- 
vocates should be arrested for treason, 
but they should be taken before the 
nearest sanity court, and if as demented 
as they appear to be in backing this plan 
of world government, they should be 
locked up as a protection to the public, 

As soon as the people of the United 
States fully understand what the world 
government plan is, the fighting spirit 
of the partiots who started this Govern- e 
ment will be aroused. 

My oath of office reads that “I will 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic,” and while serving into this 
Congress, or living in this Republic, I 
propose to carry out to the letter the 
provisions of that oath. 





Emergency Credit 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 





Self 1 minute, 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Hacen] has asked me to 
state whether this bill would operate to 
give farmers in his area who were suffer- 
ing from economic difficulties because 
of insect infestation and grasshoppers 
an opportunity to secure loans. I will 
say to the gentleman that that is the 
purpose of this legislation. It is to op- 
erate in areas which have not been de- 
clared disaster areas by the President 
but where farmers have suffered eco- 
nomic loss due to any cause. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, in 
other words, will the farmers in north- 
western Minnesota, who have lost crops 
because of the armyworm infestation 
this year and last year because of floods, 
have the opportunity of securing these 
emergency loans? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. Of course, if the 
area had been declared a disaster area, 
they would have been given relief un- 
der that program, but this gives relief 
to those areas which have not been de- 
clared disaster areas, but where farm- 
ers are in economic difficulties. 





Celler Asks Dulles Some Questions Con- 
cerning United States Arms to Egypt 
and Egypt’s Blockade of Israeli Goods 
Through the Suez Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH)* HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

Avucust 4, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mar. SecreTary: Now that Britain 
has agreed to evacuate the Suez Canal Zone 
in view of the tensions between Israel and 
Egypt, it is pertinent to ask your answers 
to the following questions: 

1. Did Egypt express any intention in the 

Suez Canal settlement to improve her rela- 
tions with Israel? 
' 2. The State Department has ordered the 
expediting of plans to provide Egypt with 
free American munitions not unlike the grant 
of arms given to Iraq. Soon after our Ambas- 
sador Jefferson Caffery recently called upon 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister Lieutenant 
Colonel Nasser and offered, it is reported, on 
behalf of the United States such military 
(and as well economic) aid, said Foreign 
Minister thereupon announced the decision 
of Egypt to build a powerful national army. 
Will the United States award a similar grant 
of arms to Israel, so that the balance of 
military power in the Middle East will not 
be disturbed to Israel’s disadvantage? 

3. Israel’s application for military aid from 
United States has been pending since 1952. 
Should not such application be now granted? 
It has been stated that Israel's application 
would be granted “eventually.” “Eventu- 
ally,” but why not now? This is the historic 
moment to grant equality of arms treatment 
to Israel, Iraq, and Egypt. 

4. Would not the removal of British re- 
in the Canal Zone and the granting 
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of new military strength to Egypt without 
corresponding aid to Israel and without the 
Arab State being obligated to regularize her 
relations with Israel, be interpreted by the 
rulers of Egypt as a spur to new aggression? 
I emphasize the truculence of the Egyptian 
leaders toward Israel. Lieutenant Colonel 
Nasser, Egypt’s Prime Minister in a recent 
speech indicated clearly that he regarded 
Israel as Egypt’s chief enemy. Certainly 
arms would not be used by Egypt against 
any Russian threat. Egypt recognizes none, 
Would they not be used against what Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Nasser calls Egypt's chief 
enemy—Israel? 

5. Did the United States seek to have 
Egypt abandon the blockade of cargoes mov- 
ing through the canal to and from Israel? 
Such blockade is in violation of the Treaty of 
1888 originally signed by Egypt, when the 
canal was built. The blockade also has been 
condemned by the U. N. Security Council 
resolution dated September 1, 1951. The 
United States might well demand compliance 
with the council’s resolution of condemna- 
tion. 

6. Is it proper for United States to arm 
Egypt as long as she continues such illegal 
blockade? 

7. Has the United States taken cognizance 
of the statement of the Egyptian Minister of 
National Guidance, Major Salem, that as 
soon as British troops are removed from 
Egypt the Egyptian army would be in a 
position to attack Israel? In the light of 
such and additional inflammatory threats 
of other Egyptian officials, will the United 
States as a signatory with France and Britain 
of the so-called Tripartite Agreement of 
May 25, 1950, reaffirm its intention that any 
act of aggression of any of the countries of 
the Middle East, including Egypt, would be 
resisted? France and Great Britain have- 
publicly stated they are considering reaffir- 
mation of their obligations under the treaty. 
Also, it is well to note that Britain's Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, in the House 
of Commons a few days ago, took note of the 
fact that the tripartite declaration stressed 
the fact that no arms should be supplied to 
any of the Arab states without firm assurance 
that such arms would not be used for the 
purpose of aggression against any other 
Middle East state. 

8. How would such aggression by Egypt 
against Israel be resisted? Would resistance 
be limited merely to political intercession or 
would political pronouncements be imple- 
mented by force of arms? 

9. Should there not be firmer guaranties 
of the Middle East status quo by the three 
powers? Should not military sanctions be 
imposed upon any Middle East nation, Arab, 
or Israel, guilty of aggression and hostile 
invasion? 

10. Equally important is the question of 
whether Egypt will interfere with shipping 
passing through the Gulf of Aquaba towards 
and from the Israeli port of Elath. The 
Egyptians hold two islands commanding the 
entrance to the gulf. Has the United States 
considered this possible handicap to Israel? 

It is to be noted significantly that upon 
learning that Egypt had entered into an 
agreement for the purchase of light weapons 
and munitions worth 63% million with 
Spain, the British voiced deep objection in 
an aide memoire to Franco. Naturally the 
British were apprehensive since they have 
agreed to haul down their flag in the process 
of concluding an evacuation of British mili- 
tary forces from the Suez area. 

11. It is of double ironic interest that the 
United States Defense Department also ex- 
pressed its concern to the Spanish general 
staff. Both the British and our Defense De- 
partment understandably question to what 
use these arms would be used. Now Spain 
agreeable to protest has agreed not to supply 
arms to Egypt. When we, citizens of the 
United States asked the question to what 
use the United States arms granted to Iraq 
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would be put, we were told that our fears 
were merely neurotic. Hence we must con- 
clude what is sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the gander. 

Now arms are to be supplied to Egypt by us. 
Apparently we express concern when Spain 
aspired to send arms to Egypt but have no 
qualms in sending them ourselves. 

May we have an explanation of this in- 
consistency? 

12. The Heads of Agreement concluded 
between Egypt and Great Britain dated July 
27, 1954, pertaining to the Suez military bases 
contains the following: 

Agreement will recognize that the Suez 
Maritime Canal which is an integral part of 
Egypt is a waterway economically, commer- 
cially, and strategically of international im- 
portance, and will express the determination 
of both parties to uphold the 1888 Conven- 
tion guaranteeing the freedom of navigation 
of the canal.” 

Egypt has repeatedly failed to abide by 
these guaranties concerning free accessibil- 
ity of the Suez Canal, 

Has the United States made any repre- 
sentations to Egypt concerning her default 
in this regard? If not why should not strong 
representations be made now? 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 





All Taxpayers Benefit Under New 
Republican Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation of the provisions of the 
tax-revision bill, I am setting forth here- 
after the salient features so that my con- 
stituents may know what this important 
legislation does for them personally. 
This is the first tax bill in more than 50 
years, and the Republican 83d Congress 
has given the taxpayers of this country 
more tax relief than at any time in the 
history of our country. 

DEPENDENTS 


First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support, 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduction 
by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child, 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
Payer supports that person in his home. 





Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is al- 
lowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapaci- 
tated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is al- 
lowed a married woman if the combined 
income of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct 
$60. The same family can deduct noth- 
ing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 


pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
ting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can re- 
ceive half the benefits of income split- 
ting if he has a dependent parent and 
if the taxpayer maintains a household 
for the father or mother. 

Savings to the taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc- 
tion for these retired people of up to 
$240 a year. : 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public-retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

This bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment pur- 
chases. 

Tota] saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

This bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 


Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 
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AID TO FARMERS 


First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soi] and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapiq 
writeoff of the expense of farm ma. 
chinery, equipment, and construction, 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale js 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million, 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers ty 
health and accident plans will not pe 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene. 
fits paid as reimbursement for actuaj 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex. 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible, 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible, 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES . 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bil] 
also provides a simpler method for tax- 
ation of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities, 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million, 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount, 

Third. Example: An individual] with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 


Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 
DEPRECIATION 

The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now 
allowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeepers, 
and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be reTteved of 
the present requirement for filing 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 ad- 
ditional month in which to prepare their 
final tax returns and make their final 
tax payments. 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The bill grants taxpayers an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
tize research and experimental expend- 
itures. 
No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The bill brings tax accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac- 
tices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 

The bill increases the rate of percent- 
ege depletion on a variety of critical and 
strategic minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibil- 
ity, and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard.-of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
ee of certain life-insurance pol- 

es. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
Million. . 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2-percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 

The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, 
may have greater freedom in retaining 
coe funds for legitimate business pur- 

ses, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total inerease in revenue, $1.2 billion. 

REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
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total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 


- Congress and the administration had not 


cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by 
$12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax 
have been possible without this budget 
cutting. 

The Republican excise tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The Tax Revision Act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals receive an overall total tax saving 
of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 





The Congress That Gives More Time to 
Protection of Fish Than of Humans 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the only 
agreement, I think, as to this bill is that 
it is a very important bill. I cannot un- 
derstand how this House will undertake 
to pass upon a bill of such tremendous 
importance, touching upon one of the 
very fundamental principles of our Con- 
stitution, that of requiring witnesses to 
testify against themselves without even 
a copies of the hearings before 
t. 

It was not until this morning that we 
got the report of the committee. I 
doubt whether very many Members have 
had an opportunity to read either the 
majority report or the minority views 
on the bill. None of us has had an op- 
aad to read the hearings on this 


Under date of July 28 I placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the report on 
pending immunity bills written by the 
committee on Federal legislation of the 
association of the bar of the city of New 
York. I need not comment on the repu- 
tation of that bar association or of the 
28 members of the New York bar who 
constituted that committee, all of them 
eminent and prominent lawyers of high 
repute. If you will refer to that report 
in the Recorp, you will find that this bill 
even in its present form does not meet 
the objections. that were urged against 
it by 20 of the 21 members who signed 
that report. One of those members is 
opposed completely to giving authority 
to the Congress to grant immunity to 
witnesses. The others approve the prin- 
ciple in part and then only if safeguards 
are written into the law which you will 
not find in this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MULTER. I yield to the genitle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only difference be- 
tween the bill and that committee’s re- 
port is that this biil requires notice to 
the Attorney General and a court ap- 
pearance. Does the gentleman believe 
that makes any difference in the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Bar Associa- 
tion? 

Mr. MULTER. It does not affect the 
principles involved. If this bill is so 
urgent and so important, let us bring it 
before the House under an open rule. 
Let us consider it completely, debate it 
thoroughly, amend it and make it a good 
bill. This Congress can never justify 
passing upon legislation of this kind with 
only 40 minutes of debate, and with no 
opportunity to offer amendments. No 
one has yet given a single reason as to 
why this bill must be passed during the 
closing hours of this session of Congress. 
If any reasons exist, then the protection 
of the liberties and freedoms of the 
American people require that this Con- 
gress remain right here on the job until 
we have fully and fairly and completely 
discussed this bill and acted upon it, but, 
only after due and careful consideration. 

To pass this bill at this time in its pres- 
ent form will make us ludicrous. 

Labeling bills antisubversive will catch 
no Communists and convict no criminals, 
and will not bring about the enactment 
of any good legislation. 

Not a single sponsor of this legislation 
can point to one instance when the Con- 
gress has been prevented from legislating 
upon this very important subject because 
any one or more witnesses have refused 
to testify. 

No one in or out of this Congress can 
think of, suggest, or imagine any kind of 
legislation that should be proposed, or 
that has not been proposed on the sub- 
ject which should be proposed or could 
have been proposed or will be proposed if 
some recalcitrant witness is compelled 
to testify. 

Every legislator worthy of the title 
must concede that the enactment of this 
bill will not adduce a single fact that 
will help this or any other Congress to 
legislate. 

The only other purpose of this bill 
then, can be to uncover criminality and 
prosecute the guilty. 

That part of this bill which gives the 
right to the Congress to grant immunity 
to witnesses in order to compel them to 
testify can only have the opposite effect. 

The moment any witness refuses to 
testify because of the privilege accorded 
to him by the fifth amendment, even 
though presumed innocent until proved 
guilty in our law courts, in the court of 
public opinion he is presumed to be 
guilty, and no amount of argument, how- 
ever logical or legalistic, eradicates that 
opinion from the public mind. 

At the same time, however, every time 
a witness invokes that privilege, by that 
very act he alerts the prosecuting agen- 
cies of our Government to the fact that 
here is someone whose conduct requires 
criminal investigation. Hundreds of 
such persons who claimed the privilege 
have since been indicted and convicted 
and sentenced to jail. This bill will stop 
that. 
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Any time and every time a congres- 
sional committee or a subcommittee de- 
sires to grant immunity to a witness 
from criminal prosecution it can effec- 
tuate that purpose under this bill. In- 
stead of catching criminals, congres- 
sional committees will be accorded the 
executive right to grant pardons. The 
only difference will be that whereas even 
the President cannot grant a pardon 
until the criminal has been convicted, 
by this bill, the Congress will give itself 
the right to grant pardons even before 
indictment. 

The enactment of this bill will be a 
step further in the direction of destroy- 
ing the separation of powers which has 
been the strength of our American Gov- 
ernment. . 

Heretofore the Congress enacted the 
legislation making criminal such con- 
duct as is against the public interest and 
in such legislation it set forth the pun- 
ishment to be imposed upon those found 
guilty. The investigation and prosecu- 
tion of criminals up to now has been left 
to the executive departments, with the 
right of pardon if the third branch, to 
wit, the judiciary, has conducted a trial 
which resulted in the conviction. 

By this bill we roll the three functions 
into one. The Congress will now in- 
vestigate, not for the purpose of legis- 
lating but for the purpose of exposing 
crime, and it will then, with or without 
the aid of the executive departments, 
seek a court order to immunize the 
criminal from prosecution even before 
adducing the facts concerning the crime. 

Our theory of justice has heretofore 
been “let a hundred criminals escape 
prosecution rather than convict a single 
innocent person.” This bill changes that 
philosophy to “let the guilty be excused 
from prosecution rather than follow the 
time-tested methods of indicting those 
against whom proof of a crime exists.” 

Let me again direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the fact that this 
Congress makes itself a laughing stock 
when a bill of this tremendous import- 
ance is pushed through with only 40 
minutes of debate and with no opportu- 
nity to offer amendments, while a bill 
of so little importance as the labeling of 
imported trout is brought before the 
House under an open rule, permitting 1 
hour of debate, and without limitation 
as to amendment. Truly this Congress, 
by this kind of action convicts itself of 
being more interested in protecting trout 
than in protecting the hard-won liber- 
ties of the American people. 





First Ingot Cast at Kitimat Plant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit a news item from the 
New York Times by Raymond Daniell 
concerning Canadian aluminum plant: 
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Krrmat, Batrise Cotumsm. August 3.— 
Another step was taken toward man’s con- 
quest of the mountain fastness of northern 
Canada when the first ingot was poured at 
the new smelter of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada here today. 

The historic event took place before the 
eyes of the Duke of Edinburgh, who is tour- 
ing Canada. He came here this afternoon 
after visiting the company’s new hydroelec- 
tric powerplant at Kemano, deep in the heart 
of Mount DuBose, named after a company ex- 
ecutive. Later he flew back to Vancouver. 

The casting of the first ingot at the smelter 
marked the end of a 3-year struggle against 
nature by 10,000 men and machines. They 
turned a river in its course, hurled its waters 
into a chain of lakes tunneled 25 miles to the 
coast and sent the waters pouring down giant 
pipes into generators half a mile below. 

They have buil. what is one of the most 
powerful generating stations in the world 
to provide the electricity to transform ore 
and chemicals into aluminum, one of the 
most important of modern strategic metals. 


FIFTY-FIVE MILES FROM SMELTER 


The powerplant is at Kemano, some 55 
miles down the rugged British Columbian 
coast from here. The great Kenny Dam, the 
third largest earth-filled one in the world, is 
at the canyon of the Nechako River about 125 
miles to the east of Kemano. 

CHEAP POWER IS LURE 


It was the promise of large blocks of unin- 
terrupted hydroelectric power at an economic 
cost that brought the aluminum industry 
to British Columbia. 

Every pound of aluminum requires 10 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, besides 3 pounds 
of various raw materials. To produce this 
power, the world’s most powerful impulse 
turbines have been built in a huge man- 
made cavern 50 miles away at Kemano. 

More than a million cubic yards of solid 
granite were dynamited and removed in tun- 
neling to bring water to the Kemano power 
house. A tunnel 10 miles long and 25 feet 
wide brings water from the vast reservoir 
created by the Kenney Dam to the turbines 
inside the base of Mount DuBose, half a 
mile below. 

Through this tunnel and into the pen- 
stocks leading to the turbines, water drops 
2,500 feet, creating a~head that is 16 times 
greater than Niagara Falls. 

There were many reasons for Alcan’s locat- 
ing the Kemano powerhouse underground, 
Some of these considerations were: freedom 
from possible enemy air action; more eco- 
nomic foundations for massive powerhouse 
equipment; building exposed penstocks on a 
steep mountain slope would be treacherous 
in winter and subject to landslides, and ton- 
nage of steel and concrete would be consid- 
erably reduced by the underground con- 
struction, 

Helicopters played a major role in the 
building of Alcan’s Kemano-Kitimat project. 
The transmission lines from the powerhouse 
to the smelter at Kitimat traverses 50 miles 
of rugged mountain terrain. Towers were 
fabricated, tested, and then broken down 
into sections small enough to be transported 
by helicopter. At the erecting site, con- 
struction crews put them together while the 
fleet of helicopters carried on a continuous 
airlift. 

A special aluminum cable wound on a 
steel core was strung between the towers by 
helicopter over the top of the mountains at 
Kildala Pass. Although the area is subject 
to warm, moisture-laden winds from the 
Pacific, the general climate is that of nearby 
snowfields and glaciers and an iceload of 
40 pounds a foot was finally decided upon 
as the ultimate load on the cable. 


. The newly built seaport at Kitimat, ad- 
jacent to the smelter, has been steadily re- 
ceiving the various materials—such as 
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petroleum coke, pitch, cryolite, anqg alu. 
mina—to be consumed in the smelter. 

The company’s own ships are on a regular 
schedule bringing alumina through the 
Panama Canal from Jamaica, where another 
Aluminum, Ltd., subsidiary was the first to 
acquire bauxite properties and to extract the 
refined alumina from the bauxite ore 
About $30 million has thus far been in. 
vested in Jamaica, mainly to support the 
Kitimat smelter. 

NEW TRANSPORT PLANNED 

At present the only access to Kitimat js 
by water and air. But to service an jn. 
dustrial community the size of Kitimat, new 
transporation facilities will have to be 
opened up. The harbor installation is now 
complete and is fully adequate to supply the 
needs of the area for the foreseeable future. 

A railroad connection to the north is 
nearing completion and is expected to be in 
use by the end of the year. This line, built 
by the Canadian National Railway, will con. 
nect Kitimat with the town of Terrace, 43 
miles to the north. 

“A terrible silence, broken only now and 
then by the dreadful crash of some falling 
avalanche, reigned over this scene of desola- 
tion.” Thus wrote Charles Horetzky, sur. 
veyor for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., in 1874 when searching for a pass 
through the mountains. 

Today, on the spot where Horetzky stood, 
tons of water hurtle down tunnels cut 
through the mountain to turn the turbines 
at Kemano. One hundred miles to the east 
@ great rock dam has impounded the water 
of many lakes and backed them up against 
the coastal mountains. Half a mile below 
Tahtsa Lake, a vast man-made cavern, hewn 
out of solid rock, reverberates with the whine 
of three great electric generators. 

It was in April 1951 that it was decided to 
build Kitimat. Three years and 3 months 
later—after millions of cubic yards of earth 
and rock had been moved; thousands of tons 
of aluminum and steel used in construction; 
docks, railways, roads, and airports built— 
the first aluminum ingots were poured. 





Dilemma in Politics—Senators Have One 
Eye for Principles, Another for Voters 
in McCarthy Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a very interesting 
article written, by Mr. James Reston, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, and printed in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, August 3. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcon), 
as follows: 

DILEMMA rN POLITICS—SeNaTors Have ONE 
Eve rOr PRINCIPLES, ANOTHER FOR VOTERS 
In McCarTuy DISPUTE 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINcron, August 2.—The debate in the 
Senate on Senator JoserH R. McCartuy has 
proved one thing: that the Wisconsinite 
is still a very influential man in the United 
States Senate. 

The polls may be right in suggesting that 
Senator McCarry lost support during the 
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televised Army hearings, but he still has 
working for him one rule of politics, which 
all politicians hesitate to break. 

That is that a politician never antagonizes 
any group of voters in an election year-— 
if he can avoid it. 

Last week many Senators on both sides 
of the aisle were trying to avoid a vote on 
the resolution to censure Senator McCar- 
qHY’s actions on the ground that the reso- 
jution lacked @ bill of particulars. 

Now the generalized Flanders resolution 
nas been amended by Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT so that it has a most specific bill 
of particulars against the Senator from Wis- 

nsin. 

“But many Senators are still hoping to find 
ways and means of avoiding a direct vote 
on the issue. 

And though the question has been sent 
to a special committee for study, it is still 
not certain that the Senators will have to 
commit themselves before the Congress ad- 
journs for the summer recess. 

If the bipartisan committee, to which the 
censure motion has been referred, does force 
the Senate to make a decision before adjourn- 
ment, the chances still are that it will 
choose to vote for MCCarTuy rather than 
against him. 

Senator WILLiam F. KENOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, the leader of the Senate Republicans, 
would rather take a chance on antagonizing 
the anti-MCCarTuy Senators than the pro- 
MccarTHY. Anti-McCarTHy Republicans 
such as Senator RALPH FLANDERS, MARGARET 
CcHAse SmIrH of Maine, and JOHN SHERMAN 
cCoorer, of Kentucky, might forgive the ma- 
jority leader for forsaking them, but the 
pro-McCartHy bloc would never forgive or 
forget. 

Perhaps the most significant and certainly 
the boldest speech of the debate was made by 
Senator Everett DiekseEn, of Dlinois. It was 
significant because he is the chairman of 
the Senate Republican Campaign Committee, 
charged with responsibility for helping the 
Republican Senators up for election in No- 
vember, and he seemed more than willing to 
make defense of Senator McCarTuy a major 
campaign issue. 

Unlike many of his colleagues, he did not 
try to evade the vote. He was cocky. He 
demanded a vote on the censure motion. 
He challenged the Democrats to vote against 
Senator McCarTHy. He taunted and goaded 
the liberals, roundly condemning the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and even a most 
distinguished group of liberal Republicans 
who had called on the Senate to vote for 
the censure resolution. 

The Senator from Illinois even produced 
& biblical text for his defense of the Wis- 
consin Senator: “Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil.” His point was that 
since the Communist Party, the Daily Work- 
er, and a host of liberal groups were for cen- 
suring Senator McCartnuy, all decent folk 
should be against such a resolution. 

Senator Dirksen said he had heard this 
quotation in an invocation at the 1952 Re- 
publican National Convention, delivered by a 
very eminent rabbi. “Let us remember what 
the equities and the verities are,” said the 
Illinois Senator: “ ‘Follow not a multitude to 
do evil’.” 

THE REST OF THE QUOTATION 


This biblical theme seems to have im- 
Pressed the orators, particularly on the Re- 
publican side. Senator Herman WeLxer of 
Idaho picked it up again today and kept 
throwing it at the Democrats, but nobody ap- 
parently looked up what Senator DimxsEn’s 
very eminent rabbi” really said in Chicago. 

The invocation that impressed Senator 
Dirksen in that convention was made by 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of the Sinai Temple of 
Chicago. He said several things that Sen- 
ator DirKsEN omitted. 

“May freedom of assembly,” he said, “not 
sink into the depths of mob action, but be 
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utilized for high and noble purposes. Re- 
calling the words of our Scriptures, ‘thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.’ 
see 
“We thank Thee for the gift of righteous 
indignation, and we are humbled, aye hu- 
miliated, by the crime, corruption, the dis- 
honesty and faithlessness of those who have 
brought shame to our country. * * * 
“We pray: 
“‘God give us men! 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the Trust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
God, give men.’ 
“Amen.” 


A time like this de- 





Pentagon Bottles Up United States 
Good-Will Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that most of our colleagues will 
agree with Ray Tucker that the story he 
tells in his column which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 3, 1954, is 
deserving of the widest publicity. I for 
one, believe that a humanitarian act is 
good and is deserving of praise, even 
when performed by the United States 
Navy, and especially so when not in the 
line of duty. 

The story follows: 

Carmo, August 3.—The United States Navy 
has succeeded in bottling up for more than a 
year a story of American humanitarianism 
which would—if it had become generally 
known—have created more good will 
throughout the Arab lands than several! mil- 
lions of “Stassen money,” as foreign-aid 
funds are called here. 

The hatcheck girl at the Hotel Semiramis 
knows of it, but Arabians and Americans 
generally do not. And it took a trip to 
Cario for six hard-working Washington 
newspaper correspondents to learn of it. 

Om Kalsoum, the first name meaning 
“mother” in Arabian, is not even a name 
to Americans. But, although she is 45 years 
old and not especially beautiful—so they tell 
me, for I have yet to see and hear her— 
she is a legendary figure in every Arabian 
land, from Algiers to Indochina. 

A singer of rare quality and personality, 
she commands from $1,500 to $3,000 for a 
personal or radio performance. And, al- 
though television is stil to be introduced 
here on the American scale, every bazar 
blares out her radio message of music. 

POPULARITY PLUS 


Om Kalsoum, in short, is a combination 
to the Arab audience of Bing Crosby, Jack 
Benny, Rosemary Clooney, and even Willie 
Mays. She is beloved as a gal who brightens 
their drab lives with her singing, especially 
of foreign and classical pieces. She brings 
the unknown and outside world into their 
desert tents and Cairo hovels, to the rulers 
and the ruled alike. 
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Several years ago Om Kalsoum became 
stricken with a thyroid ailment that threat- 
ened to end her career. Her illness was the 
inspiration for the same sort of tragic stories 
that accompanied the retirement of some 
American athletic stars. 

The ousting of King Farouk, the great 
lover boy, did not cause half the journalistic 
fanfare that Om Kalsoum’s attack did. The 
newspapers from here to Calcutta—I have 
seen them—bordered their reports of her suf- 
fering with black, mourning lines. 

The musical mother tried every noted 
physician, clinic, and hospital in Europe and 
the Middle East, but to no avail. They could 
neither diagnose nor cure her peculiar form 
of disease. 

Through Jefferson Caffrey, our Ambassador 
to Egypt, and one of the ablest diplomats in 
the service, Om Kalsoum was transported by 
the Navy to the skyscraper hospital at 
Bethesda, Md., which F. D. R. himself de- 
signed in a broad and general way. 

CURED BY AMERICAN MEDICAL MEN 


Om Kalsoum was cured completely by 
America's finest physicians, private and gov- 
ernmental. She is back again in the singing 
business, and at the moment is chorusing 
her way through India. Her friends inform 
me that she usually winds up her program 
by singing The Star-Spangled Banner, which 
the people here think to be a sort of a church 
chant. They like it. 

But not a word of this apparent miracle 
would the Navy permit to be published. Our 
friends in th: Arab world, diplomats and 
newspapermen, tried to obtain its publica- 
tion for the effect it would have had on so 
many key nations in the cold war, but the 
bureaucrats at the Pentagon refused. 

Their explanation was that Congress would 
protest against the spending of this money 
on an Egyptian “It” girl, even though she 
is a sort of theatrical saint to hundreds of 
millions—the cost could not have exceeded 
$2,000. Om Kalsoum happens to be ex- 
tremely wealthy. She could probably buy 
and sell some of America’s popular singers, 
especially as she is probably a smarter trader, 
All Egyptians excel in that line. 


WE ARE LIKED BUT SUSPECTED 


We think that we are so honest, so decent, 
and so straightforward in our contest for 
men’s minds with Russia that nobody can 
misunderstand or misjudge us. Well, they 
do. 

I have found too much evidence to that 
effect on this safari, from official and un- 
official Americans and from foreign diplo- 
mats, newspapermen, and businessmen, 
They like us, but they suspect us. 

Om Kalsoum—Mother Kalsoum, if you can 
imagine such a monicker for a jazz and clas- 
sical singer—is a great and beloved person- 
ality throughout the Arab world. 

She might become an interesting person- 
ality to Americans, if the Navy bureaucrats 
at the Pentagon would release the story of 
her recovery at Bethesda, which, incidentally, 
Was named after the Biblical pool for work- 
ing good will and spreading Christianity 
through the then skeptical universe. 





Emergency Credit 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, an identical 
House bill passed the House on June 7. 
This bill provides for emergency credit, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
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to make available emergency loans in 
the amount of $15 million in situations 
arising out of an economic emergency. 
If the funds are not needed for that 
purpose they will be available for other 
loans made by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. I am advised by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that with the 
drought situation becoming worse every 
day it is anticipated they will need these 
funds, and that in making their cal- 
culations as to their ability to handle 
the drought situation they are taking 
these funds into account. 

In view of the fact that a similar bill 
has already passed the House, I do not 
believe any further explanation is needed 
at this time. 





House Judiciary Committee Tables Butler 
Resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 44, 
Amending Constitution Relating to 
Namber of Supreme Court Judges, 
Ete.—Celler Opposed Restrictions on 
Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 44 is a four-pronged 
constitutional amendment. First, it 
freezes the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court to nine. As a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary at 
the time of President Roosevelt's pro- 
posal to pack the Supreme Court, I pro- 
tested with such vehemence that Roose- 
velt never forgave me for it. I cannot 
say, however, that the Court-packing 
proposal of 1937 justifies this proposed 
constitutional amendment. We force 
upon ourselves a rigidity which can in 
the future make much mischief. It is 
in the flexibility of the Constitution that 
we can lay claim to a government that 
moves with history. Members of Con- 
gress do not have the gift of clairvoyance. 
In the event there is another such move 
to increase the members of the Court, the 
then Congress, in the final analysis, can 
approve or reject, as is deemed best in 
the national interest. This attempt to 
mortgage the future when no good rea~ 
son exists for doing so is begging for 
trouble. 

Secondly, Senate Joint Resolution 44 
compels retirement of Justices of the 
Supreme Court at the age of 75. Again, 
this is the kind of rigidity and general- 
ization which is unhealthy in constitu- 
tional amendments. Judges may now 
retire at 75 if they wish. Some of our 
best judicial activity was performed by 
judges over 75 years of age. I point to 


Thirdly, the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee seeks to propose another section 
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which was wisely discarded by the Sen- 


United States until 5 years have passed 
after the termination of such service. 
What is the compelling need for such a 
provision that makes it constititutional 
matter? What if one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court were of presi- 
dential caliber? Is the country to tie 
its hands from seeking the best possible 
man for the highest elective office in our 
land? There is an ugly implication in 
such a provision that the possibility of 
attaining a presidency or vice presidency 
can mar the integrity of the future 
members of the Supreme Court. 
Fourthly, Senate Joint Resolution 44 
seeks to prevent Congress from cutailing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. While I do not oppose 
such a measure I can see no need for 
its present enactment at the end of a 
session when time is so pressing. True, 
Congress has the power to cutail this 
appellate jurisdiction, particularly in 
cases involving constitutional questions. 
Only once did such a situation arise and 


that was in the tremendous upheaval of’ 


the Civil War. 

Unless the reasons are compelling, I 
cannot approve such amending of the 
Constitution. This almost casual ap- 
proach to so far reaching a process is 
contrary to our best interests. Three 
of the four provisions in Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 are actually placing us 
in a box within a box within a box. In 
a similar connection it was once said, 
“striving to better, often we mar what’s 
well.” 





Who’s Due To Pay for Colorado Storage 
Project? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado storage project bill, H. R. 4449, 
is now in the House Rules Committee, 
where I hope it will remain. The Senate 
version of the same project, S. 1555, 
which is much larger, recently was ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. This great 
project would cost the taxpayers of my 
State an estimated $59 million, an un- 
justified burden which Ohio taxpayers 
should not be forced to bear. 

Under leave’ to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
editorial page of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, of July 20, 1954: 

Almost unnoticed under cover of the storm 
over the atomic energy bill the Senate Com- 
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and organization and customs which they 
themselves have created. 

As this proposal came from the Interior 
Department with the President’s blessing, 
there were to be two large power dams ang 
storage reservoirs, at Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park, with 12 so-called participating proj. 
ects for minor power, storage, and irriga. 
tion. These were carefully scattered among 
four States—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, ang 
New Mexico. The construction cost was esti. 
mated at something less than $1 billion. 

However, since the proposal was intro. 
duced it has been almost impossible to qe. 
termine at any given time the number of 
the secondary projects in the bill. New ones 
have been added and subtracted with the 
rapidity of magic. At one stage it was re. 
ported in a newspaper in Utah that Senator 
ANDERSON wanted another project in New 
Mexico, and presto, the project was added, 

The Senate subcommittee, in fact, became 
so lavish in tossing projects into the pot 
that the construction cost was raised to $15 
billion. The full committee showed some. 
what more restraint, but, at that, it has in. 
cluded projects never approved by the ad. 
ministration—projects on which the Inter. 
lor Department did not, at least in the orig. 
inal proposal, offer Congress genuinely in. 
formative data. 

The burden of such an enormous pro. 
ject will, of course, be sustained by States 
whose interest or benefit is remote. The four 
States directly benefited would pay in Federal 
taxes less than one-fiftieth of the cost. The 
total of their taxes will be only a little 
larger than that of Connecticut. The seven 
States paying more than half the cost will 
be, in this order, New York, California, Penn. 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Texas, 

New York would pay, if the construction 
cost is kept to a billion dollars, $123,400,000, 
California would contribute $93,200,000; 
Pennsylvania, $69,400,000; Illinois, $69 mil- 
lion; Ohio, $59 million; Michigan, $49,100,000; 
Texas, $48,600,000. Only two of these States, 
California and Texas, have representatives 
on the Senate committee that approved this 
expenditure, and Kucuet, of California, cast 
the only vote in opposition. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Dlinois, Ohio and Michigan 
would pay more than a third of the billion 
dollars and have no representative on 
the committee. 

In fact, there is not a single Republican 
Senator from east of the Mississippi on that 
lavish and expensive committee. And the 
only Democrats are from Florida and Ken- 
tucky. 

In all this welter of heedless spending, !t 
is hard to find anyone who ts looking after 
the overburdened taxpayer or, in fact, the 
general interests of the United States. This 
is politics, special interest, bad Senate or- 
ganization, and sectional selfishness at its 
worst. 

The last hope for stopping this vast and 
reckless measure is in the House. There, at 
least, the taxpayers have a few friends. 





Echo Dam Would Open Superb Recreation 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, much misinformation has been widely 
distributed about the proposed develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado Basin. The 
target for the brunt of these attacks is 
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Echo Park Dam. Statements have been 
made to the effect that if this dam is 
puilt, it would flood the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. Those who have made 
a careful study of the plans know this 
just is not true. 

In fact, the director of the Colorado 
state Game and Fish Department, Mr. 
Thomas L. Kimball who is a well-known 
conservationist, contends the reservoir 
will enhance the beauty of the area and 
make it accessible for our people to see it. 

One of the finest articles I have read 
on this subject was written by Mr. Nello 
Cassai, a Denver (Colo.) Post staff writer. 
lam quite certain my colleagues will find 
this article most interesting and factual. 
For this reason, I submit it for their con- 
sideration. The article: 

Dinosaur ADVENTURE: EcHo Dam WovuLp 

OprEN SUPERB RECREATION AREA 


(By Nello Caseai) 


Trout and bass fishing supreme are envi- 
sioned by the State game and fish depart- 
ment if and when controversial Echo Park 
Dam is built in Dinosaur National Park. 

Department Director Thomas L. Kimball 
expressed the conviction Saturday that with 
proper planning the sequestered desert and 
canyon country could become one of the 
most popular playgrounds of the West. 

With 14 others, Kimball took a 4-day float 
trip down the beautiful but treacherous 
Green River and insisted (after an almost 
deliberate dunking) that the silt-laden 
waters could produce fish—beautiful, fight- 
ing fish. 

Furthermore, he said, the huge impound- 
ment of the Green and Yampa Rivers would 
prove highly beneficial to wildlife that now 
abounds in the vast but secluded reservation 
in northwestern Colorado. 

Some wildlife pasture will be flooded, he 
conceded, but more than compensating for 
this will be new grazing areas created by an 
expanded waterline. 

Ducks, geese, and other migratory fowl— 
which now use the park as a major nesting 
area—also should find additional breeding 
grounds in the back swamps of the impound- 
ment. 

A fundamental conservationist, Kimball 
has heard the cries of certain groups which 
charge that construction of the giant dam 
will destroy the scenic beauty of the park. 
But he doesn’t agree. 


RECREATIONAL PARADISE 


Although he is taking no active part in 
the argument, he privately sides with 
those who contend the reservoir will enhance 
the beauty of the area—while making it ac- 
cessible to the thousands of Americans who 
spend millions annually in search of new 
thrills and adventures. 

“Beautiful, unspoiled country,” Kimball 
admitted. “But with the roads and geogra- 
phy what they are, how many people can 
get in here to see it? A handful, 

“Right now, the canyon section (in which 
the reservoir will be built) is almost wholly 
undeveloped for recreational use.” 

Tentative plans call for expenditure of $21 
million in. Federal funds for the recreational 
program alone—a program providing facili- 
ties for fishing, boating, swimming, hiking, 
riding, camping, and sightseeing. 

A seine and fly rods were taken along on 
the research expedition, conducted on 3 big 
rubber rafts, yet the 2 rivers yielded only 
squawfish, bonytails, bullheads, and some 
channel cats. Few people fish for sport in 
the little-visited area. 

Kimball likened the situation to that of 
the Colorado River before Hoover Dam was 
built. The Colorado in Nevada and Arizona, 
too, was worthless as a fishing stream be- 
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“Today,” Kimball pointed out, “Lake Mead 
is recognized as the Nation’s best bass fish- 
ing site, while the river below it—thanks to 
silt control and the release of cold water 
from ‘the base of the dam—is one of our 
finest streams. 


AWESOME BUT RELAXING 


Dinosaur Park is indeed an awesome piece 
of real estate when viewed from a throbbing 
rubber raft on the Green River. Palpitating 
ulcers nurtured carefully through years of 
regimented city living doze quietly as you 
slowly approach the gates of Lodore Canyon. 

But here, ages ago, nature had convulsions 
and then fashioned a work of unforgettable 
beauty. Here, after a long rest through the 
rolling desert country, the river springs to 
life and thunderously roars its defiance at 
the sheer, multi-colored walls which seek to 
contain it. 

And here is excitement as the 3 boats, 5 
men to a boat, churn dizzily into the first 
rapids, known appropriately as Disaster Falls. 

The roar is deafening, Jagged rocks loom 
ahead, and everybody gets a firmer grip as the 
boat veers wildly through clouds of spray. 
But—two men overboard. 


WET ADVENTURING 


They manage to cling to the sides of the 
bouncing raft, pleading wordlessly, and are 
finally pulled aboard. “Wet,” is the relieved 
pronouncement of State Representative 
Oakley Wade, of Las Animas, and Bob King- 
horn, of Denver. 

The chow stop calls for swimming and 
maybe a water fight. 

Around each bend there is a different 
scene, a new experience, and a challenge— 
such as shoot Schoolboy Rapids on a tiny 
one-man raft. (Cold, isn’t it, Mr. Kimball?) 

But despite the reasonable rates charged 
for such a trip by River Rat Bus Hatch, of 
Vernal, Utah, few people will risk it. And 
the canyons can be explored no other way 
by the average tourist. 

IMPROVEMENT COST SET 


Based on studies and estimates of the 
National Park Service, here’s the way the $21 
million recreational fund would be spent: 
$6,800,000 for 85 miles of roads; $4,100,000 for 
6 area campgrounds; $2 million for park 
headquarters; $1,410,000 for guest lodges 
and restaurants; $1,800,000 for picnic areas 
for 2,000; $900,000 for 200 miles of trails and 
bridal paths; $380,000 for a central and 8 sec- 
ondary museums; $20,000 for 7 boat docks; 
$260,000 for 7 beaches; $2,500,000 for arche- 
ological studies and excavations. 





Safeguard in “A” Bill Is Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp an important arti- 
cle by Michael Amberg in Labor’s Daily 
regarding the Senate amendments to the 
atomic energy bill and in particular the 
effect of the so-called Ferguson amend- 
ment on the Dixon-Yates contract and 
the pattern it sets for at least four addi- 
tional Dixon-Yates type of contracts in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority area: 

Sarecuarp in “A” Buu Is THREATENED 

WasHINcTON.—A labor-backed antimonop- 
oly provision written into the Senate ver- 
sion of the atomic-energy bill by Democratic 
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efforts has been marked for Junking by the 
Senate-House conferees. 

The conferees voted to gut the safeguard 
following the appeal of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to delete it. 

The affected safeguard is Senator Hupert 
H. HumpnHrey’s (Democrat, Minnesota) 
amendment to prohibit the AEC from licens- 
ing @ private firm to build an “A” plant 
when the Attorney General advises that such 
a license would create or maintain a mo- 
nopolistic situation. 

The conferees also adopted the Senate's 
Ferguson and Gore amendments dealing with 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Senator Homer Ferrcuson’s (Republican, 

Michigan) amendment would legalize any 
contract AEC makes with a private utility 
for that utility to furnish power to TVA 
for replacement of power sold by TVA to 
AEC. 
The Ferguson amendment would pave the 
way for more deals like Dixon-Yates—very 
profitable for utilities, costly for the tax- 
payer, and destructive of TVA, TVA sup- 
porters claim, 


COULD BUILD RING AROUND TVA 


As of April 1953, TVA furnished to AEC’s 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant the output of 
700,000 kilowatts generation capacity and to 
AEC’s Paducah, Ky., plant 400,000 kilowatts. 
TVA was further contracted to furnish Oak 
Ridge 1,030,000 kilowatts additional and Pa- 
ducah 805,000 kilowatts more. Thus TVA 
has been selling AEC the output of 1.1 mil- 
lion kilowatts capacity. However, currently 
planned total future TVA power to AEC 
amounts to 2,935,000 kilowatts. 

The way is opened by the Ferguson amend- 
ment, its foes charge, not only to legalize 
the 600,000-kilowatt Dixon-Yates contract for 
which no authority was on the statute books 
when the President ordered it, but also to 
permit a ring of such contracts all around 
the TVA area. 

If the administration uses the Ferguson 
amendment to its fullest extent by having 
AEC make contracts like the Dixon-Yates 
one for private utilities to sell to TVA re- 
placement power for all the power TVA fur- 
nishes to AEC, and if these deals are as 
costly as the Dixon-Yates, the Government 
stands to lose between $358.8 million and 
$546 million over a 25-year period. 

That figure is over and above the $92 to 
$140 million that AEC and TVA have esti- 
mated the Government would lose by having 
Dixon-Yates rather than TVA build the 
steam plant to furnish power to TVA cus- 
tomers in replacement of power TVA fur- 
nishes AEC. 

Altogether, TVA is to furnish AEC 2,935,- 
000 kilowatts while private plants will di- 
rectly supply AEC with 2,535,000. 

The amendment by Senator Apert Gore 
(Democrat, Tennessee), adopted by the Sen- 
ate and approved by the conferees, would 
bar such a contract from providing that AEC 
repay the private utility for any Federal 
taxes it must pay on profits from the 
contract. 

WOULD HAVE NO LEGAL WEIGHT 


The conference action on the junking of 
the Humphrey amendment was opposed by 
Representative Cnet Ho.irieLp, Democrat, of 
California. 

The conferees’ tentative decision called for 
deleting the prohibition on AEC’s granting 
the license, and instead merely permitting 
the Attorney General to insert his findings 
in the Federal Register. 

The Federal Register is an official publica- 
tion of the Government usually confined to 
publishing the texts of various executive 
agency regulations which must be obeyed. 

But in this case, if the conference proposal 
becomes law, the publication merely would 
be carrying an interesting expression of the 
Attorney General's opinion having no legal 
significance, observers noted. 
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Not all conference decisions went against 
the public interests amendments adopted by 
the Senate during the long debate when 
Democratic Senators and a few Republicans 
together with WayNz Morse (Independent, 
Oregon) fought for safeguards demanded by 
labor and other consumer interest groups. 

The conferees retained the gist of the 
Humphrey amendment: 

1. Requiring A-plant licensees selling pow- 
er in interstate commerce to fall under Fed- 
eral Power Commission accounting rules de- 
signed to avoid padded costs leading to in- 
flated rates charged consumers. 

2. Requiring AEC to furnish adequate 
notice to interested parties before granting 
licenses. 

3. Setting up a division or divisions of 
civilian applications of atomic energy with- 
in AEC. 

They retained the intent of Senators Guy 
M. GILLeTre’s (Democrat, Iowa) and EpwINn 
C. Jounson’s (Democrat, Colorado) amend- 
ments thet public and nonprofit cooperative 
groups are to get first crack at buying A- 
power production by Government plants. 

YARDSTICK NOT ENTIRELY LOST 

But the Johnson amendment provision 
that would allow AEC to enter into full-scale 
A-power production and sales, limited only 
by appropriations, was modified in confer- 
ence. The conferees voted to permit AEC 
to build reactors for power production and 
sales, on an experimental, demonstration, 
and developmental basis only. 

The plants could be used for “yardstick” 
purposes, conferees indicated. However, 
other federal agencies like TVA and Bonne- 
ville could apply to AEC for licenses if Con- 
gress approves such applications, the confer- 
ees provided. 

Jounson said he might not be “satisfied” 
with the conference action on his amendment 
but he “probably had to be content with it.” 
Other liberal Congressmen similarly ex- 
pressed the feeling that they hadn't come off 
entirely on the short end of the stick on the 
Johnson amendment issue though they 
were not entirely happy. 





Why Ike’s Tax Bill Is Called Cornerstone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be little doubt among 
informed people that the Eisenhower 
program is a plan to enrich the few at 
the expense of the many. It is a pro- 
gram which puts special advantage for 
the very rich above the welfare of the 
average citizen. Uncle Sam, under GOP 
leadership, is playing Santa Claus to big 
business and monopoly interests while 
reducing the living standards of the 
people through planned adjustment. 
Adjustment of millions of workers and 
their families means unemployment and 
reduced income, while to the monopoly 
interests it means big profits and in- 
creased power over the economic life of 
the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an edi- 
torial from Labor, the official publication 
of the railway labor organizations, which 
points out how the administration tax 
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bill is the cornerstone of the President's 
legislative program: 
Way Ixe’s Tax Bru Is CaLizep CoRNERSTONE 

Congress this week passed the “rich«men’s 
tax bill,” which President Eisenhower called 
the cornerstone of his legislative program. 
Ike called it that because his big-business 
advisers sold him on the “trickle-down” 
theory, which is this: 

Giving an incentive to a few top men and 
corporations, by fattening their incomes and 
profits and cutting their taxes. Then they 
will invest more money, provide more jobs 
and production, and make the country pros- 
perous, Thus the benefits will trickle down 
to all the people. 

Critics of that theory point out that the 

automotive industry, for example, is produc- 
ing far more cars than it can sell. How 
would that be remedied by fattening the 
profits of the auto magnates and reducing 
their taxes by the “rich men’s tax bill?” 
Investing more money in the auto industry 
would simply increase the overproduction. 
' The only real remedy is increasing the in- 
comes of workers and the people in general 
so they can buy more cars. The benefits of 
this would “trickle up” and create genuine 
and permanent prosperity. 

Tke’s advisers, however, were right when 
they told him the tax bill is the cornerstone 
of the program which the administration has 
been pushing through -Congress. Without 
the tax cuts, wealthy men could not cash in 
so hugely on the rest of the program. Here's 
why: 

Already given away are offshore ofl worth 
countless billions of dollars, some of the 
people’s rivers, and atomic electric power 
made possible by $12 billion of the people’s 
money and having a future value beyond 
computation. More giveaways of public 
property are still tocome. The program also 
includes other legislation, some of it already 
passed, to enrich big special interests. 

How do Oil Trust, Power Trust and other 
magnates cash in on all these giveaways? 
They cash in through corporations, mostly 
through dividends paid by corporations. 
That’s why the rich men’s tax bill is the 
“cornerstone” of the administration’s pro- 


gram. 

The cashing in will be helped by the tax 
bill in many ways. but the most shocking is 
the “dividend deduction.” This, as originally 
proposed by the administration, would have 
cut stockholders’ income taxes by $1.2 billion 
a@ year. They will get a cut of more than 
$300 million a year under the bill finally 
passed by Congress. 

The bill will give wealthy men and corpora- 
tions a total tax cut of $3 billion a year, 
when fully in effect after the first year, while 
wage and salary workers continue to pay full 
taxes on their hard-earned incomes. 

The dividend deduction, alone, will pro- 
duce outrageously unfair results like this: 

Take two families, each with husband, wife 
and one child, and an income of $5,000. 
One’s income is entirely wage or salary. Its 
income tax will be $420. 

The other family’s income is entirely divi- 
dends. Its income tax will be only $328. 


In the “higher brackets,” of course, the tax 
on unearned dividend income is cut still 
more by the rich men’s tax bill. And all this 


August 5 
Coffee Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


-Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, an awfy) 
lot has been said and written about cof. 
fee and the reason why the price is gs 
high. Much of this talk sounded base. 
less to me, so I decided to get the facts, 
from a man who knew the facts. 

Hugh Bennett, who is the daddy of 
soil conservation and is known and re. 
spected far and wide for his truth ang 
veracity and his ability to get the facts 
and explain the facts without fear or 
favor, has recently returned from a 2. 
month inspection tour in Brazil. 


About a week ago I asked Mr. Bennett 
if he would please send me a statement 
about the coffee situation which he said 
he would be happy to do. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con. 
sent, I insert Mr. Bennett’s statement 
in the Recorp so that all who read this 
statement may read these facts: 

OBSERVATIONS ON COFFEE 
(By Hugh H. Bennett) 

In 1950 more than half of our coffee came 
from Brazil—1,504,000,000 pounds of a total 
importation of 2,815,000,000 pounds (agri- 
cultural statistics, United States Department 
of Agriculture). Brazil is a big country with 
a large area of excellent coffee land. In size 
it exceeds the combined extent of our 4 
States and its population of some 60 million 
is greater than that of all the other South 
American countries combined. Climatically, 
the range is from humid-tropical in the 
north to subtropical to mild-temperate in 
the general region of Sé0 Paulo and adjoin- 
ing states. In some respects the weather is 
like that of Florida. 

On July 4, 5, and 6, 1953, an act of God 
struck viciously at Brazil's coffee industry. 
This was a frost that killed to the ground 
millions of newly planted and bearing coffee 
trees. The event failed to make the front 
pages of our newspapers immediately. Its 
significance was not clearly understood at 
first. And this was true in some degree in 
Brazil. 

Heaviest damage was in low places. Great 
quantities of fruit were killed on the tree by 
cold winds, even on high ridges. 

Northern Parana, in the heart of the great- 
est coffee-producing area on earth, was 
hardest hit. Later, when the price of coffee 
was soaring from day to day, the newspapers 
began to take notice. When the price moved 
beyond a dollar a pound nationwide, interest 
was aroused in the United States. Still later, 
at around $1.25 the pound, some people were 
so excited they threatened to stop drinking 
coffee altogether, insisting it was only s 
habit. But the price moved on up. Some 
housewives undertaking to ease the pressursé, 
personally, resorted to panic buying. Others 
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reporters were in the business of gathering 
pews for their papers. 

Much of the excitement seemed to me a 
normal sort of reaction to a momentous 
event. Some seemingly inclined to leap be- 
fore looking talked too much or too critically 
it appeared tome. They got the germ of an 
idea and immediately made a mountain of 
it, Actually the situation was not an easy 
one for foreigners to get to the bottom of, 
or some of the Brazilians, for that matter. 
There were & variety of handicaps, for North 
Americans, such as distance, language diffi- 
culties, and their almost complete ignorance 
of the coffee industry. 

People occasionally seem to lose sight of 
the fact that south of the Equator cold 
weather is to the south. In Parana and 
southern S&o Paulo the general rule is not 
to plant coffee in those low positions where 
cold air tends to settle. In such situations 
frost occurs quite frequently. Last July frost 
reached well above the line recognized as 
marking the contour below which coffee cul- 
ture is considered too hazardous. On some 
plantations all trees are reported to have 
been killed or damaged. 

TOO MUCH LECTURING. 


Before talking overglibly about the 
economy of producing and marketing coffee, 
we should have been sufficiently realistic to 
understand that neither individuals nor 
small groups can do very much about such 
problems, beyond stirring up misunderstand- 
ings. The coffee industry has wide and com- 
plicated ramifications of supply, demand, and 
world competition. 

Iam not a specialist in the field, but some 
aspects of the situation seem clear. For 
example, boycotting a billion pounds of 
Brazilian coffee off the shelves of groceries 
serving 165 million people, most of whom— 
of the grownups, at least—are confirmed cof- 
fee drinkers, obviously would be no small 
undertaking. It seems much more of an 
improbability—or impossibility. 

Consider the ways of our confirmed coffee 
drinkers. Would boycotting interfere very 
much with their coffee drinking habits? 
Most of them are probably so firmly set in 
their ways they couldn’t change if they 
wanted to. They get up early every morn- 
ing with an irresistable inner urge for a 
steaming cup of coffee. Working their way 
quickly into the kitchen long before breakfast 
time, they brew a whole pot of coffee for 
themselves. And later at regular breakfast 
they call for more. It might be practicable 
to slightly modify such habits but probably 
not for long. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


We have had high prices before for a 
variety of commodities—and low prices, too. 
My own experience has been that both kinds 
can hurt, depending on one’s bank balance 
and whether or not he is buying or selling. 

Remember 1920? I do, and painfully. 
Like most growers of cotton I had planted 
little but that crop on my North Carolina 
farm that year. The year before shortstaple 
cotton had sold for 40 cents a pound or better. 
At harvest time in 1920 the price was down 
to 7 cents. I couldn't afford to have mine 
Picked. Later on—too late for many—the 
price improved considerably, then it dropped 
to a lower level and remained there so long 
most growers, urged by our Department of 
Agriculture, plowed under a substantial part 
of their almost-matured crop. Some claimed 
it was pure nonsense, but went ahead with 
the plowing under, nevertheless. I quit 
cotton farming during that period—went 
into tree farming, growing loblolly pine for 
eat: Dales Sed Baile. 

ntly beefsteak put on a price show 
that surprised all of us. At $1.50 a pound 
for choice cuts at the meat counter and 
#450 per steak (usually weighing less than 
® pound) in select restaurants, some of us 
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asserted we were having nothing more to do 
with such unconscionable charges. We got 
sore enough about it to go on through with 
the resolution for a little while at any rate. 

Housewives marketed for the cheaper cuts 
and served chopped steak—commonly 
known as hamburger. I had forgotten how 
really tough beef could be. This turn of 
events revived old memories. 

City folks began complaining that farm- 
ers were taking unfair advantage of their 
urban cousins, overcharging them for purely 
selfish purposes. So we moved from beef to 
pork and when that too skyrocketed, we 
turned to chicken, then to turkey and from 
there to fish and back again to the special 
cuts. 

There has since been some change in the 
price of meats—a little change that is. 
Some of us are again calling for charcoal- 
broiled steak. It still costs more than it used 
to, but perhaps it is a little better, especially 
with a few cups of coffee. 


GOOD NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS 


Some of the news articles about coffee 
emanating from Séo Paulo were interesting 
and quite reasonable. An occasional one, 
however, seemed ill-considered. In tone 
these seemed to carry the implication that 
there had been more speculation for selfish 
purposes than damage by frost. Brazilians 
didnt like that kind of criticism. They, 
too, were paying high prices for coffee, right 
alongside the great fazendas. 

Coffee is big business in Brazil. Any over- 
dose of criticism of the industry is likely 
to hurt somebody's feelings. 

The country has long been our biggest 
good friend in Latin America. Her troops 
fought by the side of ours on some of the 
recent battlefields. Our trade relations have 
been excellent, according to my understand- 
ing. There is every reason why we—all of 
us—should be cautious always in appraising 
the affairs of good neighbors. That is a 
matter of ordinary courtesy. 

Much of the publicity about coffee ap- 
peared to have been based on facts and per- 
tinent field observations. The exceptions 
caused the hard feeling. 

I don’t think we know our Brazilian friends 
well enough. We have good business con- 
tacts, but in other matters not enough of 
us go beyond Rio. During my entire stay 
in the country the people I came in contact 
with could not have been kinder or more 
understanding, considerate, and cooperative. 
They are the kind of people we should strive 
to be friendly with—at all times. 


FROSTY WEATHER 


It usually takes a coffee tree 3 to 4 years 
to come into good bearing. Seedlings trans- 
planted from nurseries are set in excava- 
tions about a foot deep and kept shaded for 
several months. As the plants grow the hole 
is gradually filled up with hoe cultivation 
employed in controlling weeds. There may 
be considerable fruit the third season but 
more the fourth. Some of the new varieties 
now being planted may move into produc- 
tion quicker than the old strains. 

Tens of thousands of trees which have 
sprung up from plants that were frosted to 
the ground are out of production this year 
and are not expected to yield very much 
until 1956. Trees whose fruit was killed by 
cold winds should give a good yield in 1955, 
barring more frost. Frosts severe enough to 
kill trees have occurred only at iong inter- 
vals. In S&o Paulo, former center of produc- 
tion, you still hear about the destructive 
frost of 1918. That disaster, coupled with 
low prices, induced many growers to destroy 
their coffee trees to make recom for cotton, 
rice, and other crops. 

Coffee reported as having been dispatched 
from Séo Paulo in 1918 amounted to seven 
and a quarter million bags, as I have been 
informed, and the following year, only 
4,155,000 bags. 
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Frost damage was heaviest in north Parana, 
present center of production. An estimate 
commonly heard puts the damage at about 
35 percent of the trees killed to the ground. 

Large quantities of fruit were destroyed by 
cold winds on additional millions of trees. 
These should bear a good crop in 1955. An 
estimate frequently heard is that Parana’s 
frosted area will have something like a 40- 
Percent crop this year. Next year the expec- 
tation seems to range around a 75- or 80- 
—- crop. Next big crop is expected in 

In Sao Paulo damage was not nearly so 
great except in the southerly zone bordering 
Parana. North of this zone the damage that 
I encountered was sekiom more than 15 to 
18 percent of the trees killed or partly killed 
(top branches deadened). 

Summarizing the general coffee outlook it 
appears that Brazil’s crop will be larger in 
1955 and much larger—a big crop—in 1956. 





Brooklyn Navy Yard To Build New 
“Forrestal” Class Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following press release 
regarding the Navy Department’s an- 
nouncement of July 29, 1954: 

Borough President John Cashmore ex- 
pressed gratification today (Thursday) at 
the announcement that the Navy Depart- 
ment has ordered an additional aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal class to be built in 
Brooklyn. 

The award of this important construction 
project to the Brooklyn Navy Yard was urged 
recently by the borough president in mes- 
sages to the members of the Brooklyn con- 
gressional delegation. 

When informed of the Navy’s announce- 
ment Borough President Cashmore issued 
the following statement from Long Island 
College Hospital, where he has been under- 
going a medical check-up and treatment of 
a bronchial condition: 

“The Navy Department’s announcement 
that the additional Forrestal class carrier 
will be built in Brooklyn is gratifying news. 
This is renewed recognition of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard’s superior facilities and manpower 
skills and assures substantial employment 
for our Brooklyn workers for a period of sev- 
eral years. 

“I want to congratulate the members of 
our Brooklyn congressional delegation on 
their success in having this great naval con- 
struction project awarded to Brooklyn. I 
want also to congratulate Rear Adm. Roy T. 
Cowdrey, his staff and the men working un- 
der his supervision for having been selected 
to build this new and important vessel for 
our national defense.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a letter 
I have received from Eugene A. Thiele, 
secretary of the Master Mechanics & 
Foremen’s Association: 

MASTER MECHANICS & 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 2, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Master Mechanics & Fore- 

men’s Association of the New York Naval 
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Shipyard and the 16,000 employees whom 
they supervise are deeply grateful to you for 
your aid in having assigned to the New York 
Naval Shipyard the aircraft carrier CVA-62 
for building. 

Please be assured that no stone will be left 
unturned by the New York Naval Shipyard 
to build our Navy a first-class ship of the 
highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 

It will be our goal to give our country top 
value for every dollar spent in the building 
of this additional unit for our national de- 
fense. 

May we again say thank you for your in- 
terest in our behalf. 

Yours in the interest of national defense. 

Eucens A. THIELE, 
Secretary. 





Stevenson Speaks in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Adlai E. Stevenson has recently 
returned from a trip through Alaska. In 
Anchorage, on July 25, he made a speech 
which attracted the largest audience ever 
gathered there to hear a speaker. I take 
pleasure in presenting here the text of 
Governor Stevenson’s Anchorage ad- 
dress: 

Ladies and gentlemen, while I am not an 
official and cannot express an official opin- 
ion, I can express my personal opinion that 
your manners are very good and that you 
evidently learned to act like ladies and gen- 
tlemen a long time ago, possibly even before 
I was born. I found out in Fairbanks, 
speaking of being born, that I was discovered 
in Los Angeles just about the same time gold 
was discovered in Fairbanks, which, by the 
Way, was my only connection with gold until 
one of your Democratic leaders presented 
me with a nugget and some old prospectors 
panned out some gold dust for me, and now 
I feel so rich I’m afraid I'll begin acting like 
a Republican. 

So much for your manners. But as to the 
hospitality and cordiality of the inhabitants 
of this beautiful, spectacular, and friendly 
Alaska there could be no dispute whatever, 
Perhaps the warmth of your welcome is a 
measure of your affection for my traveling 
companion and Alaska’s great and beloved 
friend, Bob Bartlett. But everywhere— 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Fairbanks, and now in 
this splendid city of Fairbanks—we have 
been greeted with a warmth and friend- 
liness that moves me deeply. In Fairbanks 
there were even six large elephants—some- 
thing that had not happened to me since 
I was in the steaming jungles of south Asia— 
and something that I had hardly expected to 
see in Alaska. Indeed, it never occurred to 
me that a Republican administration could 
be in such a big way courteous and so ag- 
gressively symbolic, shall we say? And then 
I discovered it was all a mistake; that I 
wasn't expected to ride a GOP elephant in 
the parade after all (a sport I rather like) 
and that there was a circus in town. 

I'm sure those elephants were a much 
more welcome sight to my old friend and 
former gubernatorial colleague, the Secretary 
of the Interior, or the secretary of the ter- 
rorists, as some say. I’m told, by the way, 
that after what happened down here in 
Anchorage while we were having a circus 
up in Fairbanks the Republicans are going 
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to bring the elephants back here to trample 
the ground and prevent the further south- 
ward spread of political permafrost. Speak- 
ing of political. matters, I understand that 
lLenceforth the GOP is to be known locally 
as the grand old partition, in view of some 
recent proposals to lighten your burdens by 
cutting off your head. 

But I hope you are not without under- 
standing of Secretary McKay’s predicament. 
He too was for statehood for Alaska; to my 
personal knowledge he voted for it repeat- 
edly in governors’ conferences, following elo- 
quent and moving pleas by your former gov- 
ernor, Ernest Gruening, whose speeches will 
live long in the memories of all who heard 
them. But you see it was time for a change, 
and everything changed after the change 
of 1952, including, evidently Secretary Mc- 
Kay’s mind about statehood for Alaska. But 
his wasn’t the only mind that changed. In 
1950 President Eisenhower of Columbia Uni- 
versity said at Denver: “Quick admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood will show 
the world that America practices what it 
preaches.” But in 1953 President Eisenhower 
of Columbia “the gem of the ocean” strongly 
recommended statehood for Hawaii, but said 
not a word about Alaska. Later he said your 
Territory was not ready for statehood. 

It’s all a little perplexing. But it is just 
a small part of the great. mystery of what 
happened to the great crusade and ali the 
practices that were preached when it was 
time for a change. Two years ago—I have 
reason to remember it—the Democratic 
Party pledged immediate statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. The Republicans 
promised as much for Hawaii and almost as 
much for Alaska—or so it seemed. Then 
came your Territorial elections and the dev- 
astating news—Alaska had changed toc; it 
had jilted the Democrats and eloped with 
the Republicans. Surely such romantic. de- 
votion entitled Alaska to expect honorable 
treatment from her new suitor. And just 
as surely the world has seen no more touch- 
ing or prolonged a case of unrequited love. 

But there is an even stranger side to this 
sad story. Didn’t this gay deceiver, this Re- 
publican Party that now stands charged with 
breach of promise to fair Alaska, say a lot 
of other things that sounded good, too? 
Weren't we told that the Nation’s woes were 
caused by a meddlesome and arrogant Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, that henceforth self- 
reliance and self-government would take the 
place of paternalism and centralism? And 
didn’t these words seem especially relevant 
to Alaska, the private domain of the Interior 
Department? What was more logical, then, 
than to expect that Alaskans would be re- 
leased from their serfdom, invited into the 
house and given a voice in the management 
of the household? 

Instead not only have Alaskans been barred 
from the warmth of the family hearth, but 
their new overseers have cut their rations 
and rebuked their impertinence and belliger- 
ence—which is evidently a new Republican 
word for an old American virtue. 

All this, as I say, is most perplexing and 
disturbing, and the best explanation I have 
heard for the statement by the present head 
of our household that quick admission of 
Alaska would show the world that America 
practices what it preaches is that he made 
that statement when most people thought 
he was a Democrat. i 

As a Democrat I am proud of my party 
record on Alaska. I am proud that the 
Alaska Railroad, which has done so much to 


‘open up the interior was authorized and ini- 


tiated by Woodrow Wilson’s administration. 
The Matanuska colony which gave agricul- 
ture a needed lift and publicized Alaska to 
the world as a new frontier of promise and 
opportunity was a product of the Roosevelt 
administration, and so was the Alaska High- 
way, which supplied the first land link be- 
tween the States and the Territory and 
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which will bring you more and more trat 
fic and tourists. And I am proud that powag 
ka and Hawaii never had a greater champio, 
of statehood than Harry Truman. Moreover 
it was under his administration that Alaska 
got needed housing, schools, municipal utij. 
ities, airports, and the first real highwa 
program. y 

I hope it is not unfair to ask what our Ro. 
publican friends have done since a Republi. 
can and a great Alaskan, James Wickersham 
introduced the first statehood bill way pacy 
in 1916? Well, I've made some inquiries 
Perhaps I've talked to the wrong people, but 
about all I can discover is that it was a Re. 
publican administration that passed the go. 
called Jones Act, with its unique discrimj. 
nation against Alaska. 

I can even point with indelicate pride to 
some words of my own uttered in Seattle , 
couple of years ago: “The development of 
Alaska has meant traffic, commerce, profits 
population for the Northwest. Now, if you 
and I have our way, Alaska will soon be a 
State.” I went on to say: “Think of what 
Alaska has already meant, think of what the 
continued development of its natural re. 
sources will mean to the Northwest and to 
the United States at large. Think of the 
watchtower and fortress it is against the 
Communist threat, and how close to the 
heart of our economy that threat would be 
if it had remained in Russian hands, 
Seward’s folly has become our wealth and 
our security.” 

There is much that I should like to talk 
about here in this vast empire of the North 
which stirs the imagination and the spirit 
of Americans. But let me say just a word 
about our affairs abroad because your near. 
ness to those Russian hands, to Soviet Si- 
beria, makes Alaskans perhaps even more 
keenly interested in the Pacific and aware 
of the serious nature of what is transpiring 
in Asia than other Americans. 

I know developments with respect to Alas- 
ka have disappointed you. And I know that 
McCarthyism as a symptom of America's 
nervous mood and as a startling revelation of 
a constitutional crisis, has been profoundly 
disturbing to many more of us. And so are 
the legislative impotence, the executive con- 
fusion, and the paralyzing divisions within 
the majority party which is charged not only 
with governing us but with leading the great 
coalition of the non-Communist world in this 
perilous period. Even our career services 
have been undermined by the ravenous appe- 
tite for jobs for the faithful, and partisan- 
shap of a virulence hitherto unknown has 
imperiled the hope of bipartisanship at this 
critical time. (Indeed, they do not seem to 
be able to practice bipartisanship within 
the Republican Party.) 

But far more disturbing than what Is hap- 


’ pening in Alaska or in the States is the disin- 


tegration abroad. The shooting has stopped, 
but Korea is still divided and there is n0 
peace or unification in sight. And this week 
in Indochina the West suffered its worst 
disaster since the loss of China. Again the 
shooting has stopped but Communist China 
has staked out another menacing salient 
into free Asia and enveloped 13 million 
people and one of the richest rice-growilg 
areas in the Orient. 

This is the sorry sequel of all the foolish, 
boastful Republican talk about liberation 
of the enslaved nations, about unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek, seizing the initiative, 4 
new look in foreign policy, no more little 
wars as in Korea, and, finally, that threaten- 
ing talk by the Secretary of State and the 
Vice President about massive atomic retalia- 
tion which scared our allies half to death if 
not our enemies, 

All those bold words and ringing slogans 
of the past 2 years sound a little hollow now. 
The New Look collapsed at the first test. The 
administration was not prepared to fight, 
nor could it negotiate, because the right 
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wing Republicans have successfully identi- 
fied negotiation with appeasement. Unable 
to fight, unable to negotiate, unable even to 
speak with a coherent tongue, United States 

Jicy defaulted, France salvaged what she 
could out of the endless, weary war in Indo- 
china, and the Communists not only added 
yaluable and strategic territory but threw 
the western alliance into confusion and dis- 
sension which is Russia’s greatest goal and 
dearest dream. 

The blame for this misfortune, the original 
sin, it seemed to me at the time I visited 
Indochina and the Red River Delta battle- 
fields last year, must be laid to France. 
It was clear to all with eyes to see that 
colonialism in Asia died with World War II. 
Britain and then Holland granted inde- 
pendence to their vast Asian possessions— 
India. Burma, Indonesia, and so forth— 
and thereby prevented the nationalist up- 
risings which the Communists could exploit. 
Had France done likewise and granted gen- 
yine independence in orderly, sincere stages 
to Vietnam there very likely would have 
been no war in Indochina. 

But the blame for the collapse of our 
policy in Asia remains our responsibility, and 
we sball fail again and again unless we 
profit from this experience. The fact is 
that our thinking since the war has been 
nourished on myths—the myth, for exam- 
ple, that Truman and Acheson and a few 
sinister men in the State Department caused 
the Chinese Communist revolution; the myth 
that Roosevelt gave Eastern Europe to the 
Communists at the Yalta Conference; the 
myth that other peoples have to be for us 
or they are against us, and so on. 

One of our political parties created and 
cultivated these myths to discredit the other. 
Now it is in power and the victim of its own 
mythology—and about the only policy they 
can agree upon is fashioned of words, slo- 
gans, bluff; yes, and defense cuts just when 
we gesture belligerently and talk the loudest. 
But the stuff that dreams are made of col- 
lapses when it meets hard reality. Until we 
learn to distinguish words from reality and 
foolish elocution from effective action we 
will be in trouble and our alliances, our 
security, in Jeopardy. 

To avoid such misleading confusion, to 
face reality, to enlighten the people, as I see 
it, is the function—the responsibility—of 
leadership at a time like this. Will the lead- 
ers of our Government lead this way? Will 
they eschew mythology and demagogery? 
Will they enlighten the people, or will they 
continue to confuse words with reality, 
myths with truths? I’m afraid so. I’m 
afraid there are too many people who value 
public office above public understanding and 
even public security. 

I suspect in the forthcoming campaign 
Communists at home will get more attention 
than communism abroad, yesterday more 
attention than tomorrow, and myths more 
support than truths, Already close associ- 
ates of the President, over whom he seems 
to have little influence, have impugned the 
very loyalty of President Truman, spread 
wild falsehoods about subversives in the 


Government they inherited, sponsored lec- * 


tures on “20 years of treason” der the 
Democrats, and now the Vice President, if 
you please, is blaming the failure of the 
French in Indochina on the Democrats, while 
the President depends on Democratic help to 
accomplish anything—and talks plaintively 
about bipartisanship. Having little to talk 
about in the way of legislative accomplish- 
ments in two sessions of Congress and much 
not to talk about at home and abroad, I 
suspect the Republican campaigners will all 
be wildly waving the red shirt before long 
and outdoing Senator McCarrny, while the 
President says “tut, tut,” and pleads for the 
election of more good. Republicans to sabo- 
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In short, when we ever needed clarity, 
honesty, and reality more, I fear we are in 
for another deluge of epithets and nonsense. 
I only hope the Democrats can keep their 
equilibrium and see and say things clear 
and straight because they will soon inherit 
a larger responsibility for our leadership and, 
I pray, for the restoration of the dignity, 
the reason, and the calm confidence of our 
great Nation which is the last hope of free 
men in a shrinking world. 

And I hope, too, that we Democrats will 
see clear and straight about Alaska. While 
as a Democrat I note with no surprise that 
the pious talk about a great crusade has van- 
ished without a trace, as an American I can 
find no comfort in the state of our national 
affairs, and no reassurance in the reckless 
partisanship with which this administration 
approaches many problems of vital concern 
to all Americans. 

Surely the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii is not a partisan issue, to 
be considered in the light of its possible 
benefits to one party or the other. You gave 
solid evidence that this was not a partisan 
issue when you voted strongly in favor of 
statehood in 1946. And I am reliably in- 
formed that if a referendum were held now 
the endorsement would be even more em- 
phatic. For my part that should be decisive. 
Ifthe people of Alaska in the present state 
of development want statehood, they shovld 
have it. That’s the way the other Terri- 
tories were treated, and I see no reason for 
discriminatory treatment for Alaska or Ha- 
waii, and certainly not on any such grounds 
as their probable political alinement. 

I don’t hear it said at home that Alaska 
with 180,000 should not have the same rep- 
resentation in the Senate as my State of 
Illinois with 9 million, for example. But I 
do hear it said in Washington that Alaska is 
not ready for statehood. I think I have 
heard most of the arguments against state- 
hood, and the only one with any plausibility 
seems to be that you can’t meet the costs of 
proper self-government and development. I 
spent 4 years worrying about how to meet 
the costs of running the State of Illinois, 
and I would be the last person to underesti- 
miate the problem of financing State govern- 
ment in these days of high Federal taxes. 
But I seem to recall that most of the 35 
States taken into the Union were pronounced 
insolvent or worse before their admission, 
and look at them now. 


I confess I’ve almost drowned in rain out- 
doors and in figures and arguments indoors 
during my exciting visit here. And the truth 
is, I suspect, that no one can foresee just 
how Alaska will fare as a State. What we 
do know is that self-government leads to 
self-development just as surely as faith leads 
to salvation. 

You who have staked your futures here in 
Alaska understand far better than I the man- 
ifold problems which now stand in the way 
of yoyr further development. And you have 
convinced me that Alaskans do not look upon 
statehood as a simple solution to all difficul- 
ties, past, present, or future. What most of 
you seem to believe is that only the rights 
and responsibilities of self-rule can give im- 
petus to the greater growth of which this 
land is so manifestly capable, and that, firm 
in that faith, you are willing to risk the 
gloomy predictions of some of the statis- 
ticians. 

There is little that I can add to a discus- 
sion with which you are all so familiar. But 
perhaps you will indulge a visitor from out- 
side (a rather exclusive phrase that I don’t 
altogether like) in some notions on the rea- 
sons why the United States needs the State 
of Alaska. 

First, I believe that statehood will con- 
tribute to the greater security of the United 
States. A decade of technological advances 
and political setbacks has turned Alaska into 
our No. 1 strategic frontier. Much as we all 
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recoil at the thought that global war may be 
forced upon us, none of us questions the 
meed to build up adequate defenses. Our 
military commanders have long since recog- 
nized the significance of Alaska’s geographi- 
cal position—a bare 50 miles from Soviet 
Russia. While I know President Eisenhower 
prefers territorial status for defense and I 
must defer to his special competence in this 
field, it seems to me that a sparsely popu- 
lated outpost, no matter how stoutly forti- 
fied, is a poor substitute for a vigorous, grow- 
ing community of freemen, dedicated to the 
defense of their homes and their country. 

A second reason for the State of Alaska is 
that it offers greater economic opportunity 
for all. Every American schoolchild, I sup- 
pose, has learned that Alaska has paid for 
its purchase price many times over. Fewer 
realize that most of the wealth produced 
by Alaska’s gold, furs, and fish has been 
pumped out and little reinvested in the de- 
velopment of the Territory itself. 

I have seen the great new pulp plant at 
Ketchikan. A promising beginning is now 
being made to tap Alaska’s great reservoir 
of timber, and also of waterpower. No one 
knows the true extent or variety of its min- 
eral deposits. But statehood can provide a 
framework within which to build a stable, 
integrated economy, based not on a colonial 
policy of exploitation but on a democratic 
policy of joint endeavor and self-improve- 
ment. 

Alaska has been called America’s last 
frontier. It is certainly our present frontier. 
And its challenge has attracted thousands of 
Americans, many of them equipped with 
little move than a spirit of adventure and 
native resourcefulness when they arrivec|. 
It is in the nature of our people to migrate 
in search of greater economic opportunity. 
The State of Alaska would, I am convinced, 
hold out that prospect to scores of thou- 
sands of other venturesome Americans once 
its great economic potential is freed for 
orderly development. 

And finally, there is, in my judgment, 
another reason why we need Alaska in the 
Union. We all stand to profit from the coun- 
sel and experience of two Alaskan spokes- 
men in that greatest of all deliberative bod- 
ies—the United States Senate. I can under- 
stand that you will think of your repre- 
sentatives in Congress first in connection 
with your own interests. But I prefer to 
think for a moment of the benefits that 
would accrue to all Americans if the voice 
of Alaska were joined to the voices of the 
other 48 States. 

I would expect, for example, that a con- 
gressional delegation from Alaska would 
help to demolish the myth that foreign and 
domestic policies are unrelated and mutu- 
ally exclusive. Alaska’s proximity to Asia 
as I have said gives you a special interest 
in and awareness of not only the problems 
of national defense, but also the entire range 
of American policy in the Pacific. I do not 
think it facetious to add that your long 
tutelage as second-class citizens should en- 
able your spokesmen to discuss with rare 
understanding some of the problems of co- 
lonial areas in other parts of the world. 

On the domestic side, Alaska’s deep con- 
cern with the management of her vast store 
of natural‘resources should equip her spokes- 
men to deal wisely and progressively with 
some of the biggest issues facing the United 
States today. Whether it concerns water- 
power, minerals, or land, the question of re- 
sources policy is the same—how shal] those 
irreplaceable national assets be administered 
and used in a fashion to improve the well- 
being of America and Americans. 

You know how, in the early days, ruth- 
less exploitation decimated the Alaskan seal 
and otter population. You have seen how 
inadequate regulation of the fisheries has 
affected your economic life. -And you know 
how development of your forests and abun- 
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dant waterpower would stimulate the growth 
of industry, with all its attendant benefits. 
Against a background of such experience, an 
Alaskan congressional delegation could, I 
should think, make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the national debate on how to make 
the most of our precious resources. 

I do not begrudge the Republicans the 
right to put forward their own policies, or 
even to put forward Democratic policies and 
call them Republican. But like many others 
I am distressed to see our Republican friends 
defer in so many fields the difficult job of 
formulating national policy in favor of ir- 
responsible and divisive partisan recrimina- 
tion, and accusation. 

“It’s time for a change,” said the Republi- 
cans in 1952, and the American people 
agreed. Many did so in the belief that the 
responsibility of leadership would serve to 
sober and unite a party too long frustrated 
and united only by ambition for public 
office. I confess that, once the verdict was 
in, I too found some solace in this hope. 

I find little solace today. The patient and 
effective effort to build up the strength and 
unity of the free world has given way to a 
bluff and bluster which threatens to leave 
us with few friends and no security. At 
home, two decades of progress and reason 
have been labeled 20 years of treason, under 
the official imprimatur of the Republican 
National Committee, which is possibly the 
greatest slander of the intelligence of the 
American people ever uttered. And still— 
after 2 years—the only area of agreement 
among Republicans is their old hunger of 
public office and their old habit of blaming 
everything on the Democrats. 

I am heartened by the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party has kept its head under this 
continued torrent of abuse, and has pro- 
vided the Nation with #, responsible and 
loyal op osition in our greatest parliamen- 
tary tradition. But it is neither the respon- 
sibility nor the privilege of the minority 
party to lead the Nation. Effective, mean- 
ingful bipartisanship is impossible without a 
leadership which understands that the wel- 
fare of the Nation is nonpartisan and that 
no one party holds a monopoly on wisdom 
or loyalty. 

Nor are we justified in thinking that to- 
day's problems are vastly more difficult than 
those of our predecessors. What we do know 
is that the margin for error has been reduced. 
Great decisions must be made in the knowl- 
edge that they may change for all time the 
course of our Nation, possibly the course of 
civilization itself. 

There are no panaceas, slogans, or catch- 
words which will fend off danger or bring 
about progress. Nor can any of us foresee 
the future. We must rely, as those before 
us, upon industry, intelligence, and, above 
all, faith. Americans of both parties and of 
no parties will put their heads and hearts 
together when inspired by leadership en- 
dowed with humility and courage, wisdom 
and conviction. They will not and cannot 
do so when they are fed on the harvest of 
suspicion and watered by the fountain of re- 
crimination. For the future belongs to all 
of us or none of us. And “us” includes the 
warm, stout hearts and the breathless maj- 
esty of Alaska. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question but that this bill is 
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an emergency measure. It is a bill 
which, of course, is brought up under 
suspension of the rules, because it was on 
the Consent Calendar yesterday and for 
some reason or other it was passed over 
without prejudice. Bringing up a bill 
of the importance of this one under sus- 
pension of the rules is a procedure of 
which I approve, and which I think the 
leadership is wise in following.. There 
are other emergencies besides this par- 
ticular emergency. There is the emer- 
gency confronting the American people 
with reference to the price of coffee. I 
had an interesting colloquy with my 
friend the gentleman from Kansas yes- 
terday, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, and also my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JacKson] on the subject of 
coffee and whether or not a bill which is 
on the Speaker’s desk would be called 
up for the purpose of enabling the House 
to pass on the question of a Senate 
amendment including coffee as subject 
to the Commodity Exchange Act. I 
know of no subject which, from the do- 
mestic angle, attracts more keenly the 
interest of the American people. Any- 
one who uses coffee is a consumer. As I 
say, there is no subject which attracts 
more keenly the interest of the Ameri- 
can people than the question of coffee 
and the speculation in coffee. With all 
due regard to what my friend the gen- 
tleman from Kansas said yesterday 
about there being a doubt whether the 
speculation caused an increase in the 
price of coffee—the sharp increase that 
has taken place, the American people 
think, and I think they are pretty nearly 
right, that speculation in the United 
States has played a very important part 
in the sharp increase in the price of cof- 
fee to the American people. There is no 
question that the American people have 
been compelled to pay probably tens of 
millions of dollars more for coffee dur- 
ing the last year and one-half than they 
would if speculation had not taken place. 
This bill is an emergency bill which I 
favor. The question of coffee, and in- 
cluding it in the Commodity Exchange 
Act, seems to me also to be an emer- 
gency, and I hope before this session is 
over, the bill will be brought up and the 
Senate amendment concurred in. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iryield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
direct a question to the chairman of the 
committee. I understood him to state 
that this bill does not make any provi- 
sion for refinancing loans and that re- 
financing loans are excluded from the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. Of 
course, where the borrower is in finan- 
cial difficulty and has loans from other 
lending agencies, there is always an 
effort made to take care of that indebt- 
edness by getting a standby agreement 
from the other creditors. But it is not 
the thought that this legislation would 
be used for the purpose of bailing out 
other creditors. We want to make these 
funds go as far as we can to those who 
need the funds. It does not make any 
provisions for refinancing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to state 
my personal appreciation, and I am sure 
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the appreciation of my constituents {op 
this legislation being reported out. 1 
am for the bill and I intend to vote fo, 
it. But I wonder if it would be in order 
for the chairman to tell us if there arg 
any plans to bring out legislation for re. 
financing loans. The information 
have from my district, which is in 
drought area, is that we are in danger of 
a real siege of foreclosures down there 
and that our farmers and stockmen 
have been so hard hit by 3 straight years 
of drought that unless there is some pro- 
vision made for refinancing along the 
lines of the Andersen-Schoeppe! bill that 
passed the Senate the other day anq 
which is now in the committee headeq 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas, we are going to have a major 
disaster that could affect the entire Na. 
tion in its ultimate effects. I just won. 
der if it would be in order for the gen. 
tleman to tell us whether the committee 
has any plans to bring out legislation for 
refinancing loans to meet this emer. 
gency at the base of the problem on the 
financing of these farms and cattle 
ranches. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very glad to tell 
the gentleman what the committee has 
done. The committee had a hearing on 
the bill to which the gentleman referred 
earlier this week. At that hearing, we 
heard from the head of the Farmers 
Home Administration and also from a 
representative of the Farm Credit Ad. 
ministration. It was the conclusion, 
after hearing that testimony, and after 
hearing from those who were in favor 
of the legislation, to which the gentle- 
man has referred, that it was not neces- 
Sary at this time to pass refinancing leg- 
islation. 

The head of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, Mr. McLeish, stated that in 
practically all cases they have been able 
to get standby agreements with creditors, 
and in that way they can make Govern- 
ment money go a great deal further than 
if they have to use it to refinance exist- 
ing indebtedness. It may be later on the 
situation will develop where refinancing 
is needed, but the committee felt that for 
the time being this bill, together with 
other funds that have been made avail- 
able, would be sufficient to take care of 
the situation. But when the Congress 
returns if the situation appears to be dif- 
ferent, I know the committee will take 
up the matter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 





Foreign Aid Is No Bargain for Wisconsin 
Taxpayers 


—_—_——_—— 


SPEECH 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. M. 
Speaker, in matters relating to foreign 
policy, my friend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Witey)] and 
I have held opposite views. On July 28, 
in the Senate, he opened the debate on 
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the mutual security bill of 1954—foreign 
aid. It was an able presentation in sup- 
port of the full amount provided in the 
measure and generally expressed the 
views of those who have supported that 
jegislation. I respect that point of view 
put differ almost wholly with it in view 
of present world conditions. 
asked for this time to answer in part 
the argument that the gentleman from 
wisconsin [Mr. WrLEy] has made, 
namely, that the foreign-aid spending 
has been of great benefit to the people 
of the State of Wisconsin. 

He says that Wisconsin agriculture in 
the past 5 years has exported $175 mil- 
lion worth of farm products. Industry, 
he states, for that same period has ex- 
ported about $111 million of industrial 
or manufactured items, or a total of 
$286 million of income for business and 
agriculture. So much for what we re- 
ceived in my State, and I do not mini- 
mize the amount my State has received 
and the work it has provided for Wiscon- 
sin people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Senator did not 
mention what the foreign aid spending 
is costing the taxpayers of Wisconsin. 
This is a glaring omission, in my opinion, 
because it fails to give the people in my 
State the true picture, but only one side 
of it. I shall attempt to answer the im- 
portant question as to what Wisconsin is 
paying for this program and submit some 
pertinent facts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that for- 
eign aid is no bargain for the taxpayers 
in my State, in spite of $286 million of 
goods sold under it. The record is clear. 

We have engaged in foreign-aid giving 
from July 1945, for 9 long years, and 
the total net aid provided in that period 
has been in excess of $59 billion. For 
economic aid we have advanced more 
than $38 billion, and for military assist- 
ance more than $21 billion. 

This program for the period that I 
have mentioned cost the taxpayers of 
my State $1,223,680,000. Only 11 other 
States paid more than Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has been the 
charge upon Wisconsin for the 5-year 
period mentioned in the Senator’s 
speech? Keep in mind that the income, 
according to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], amounted to $286 
million. 

However, the cost or charge upon the 
taxpayers of Wisconsin was actually 
$504,370,400. It is my contention that 
the foreign-aid program has not helped 
the people in Wisconsin but actually 
they have paid almost twice as much to 
support the program than they have re- 
ceived. I repeat again, Mr. Speaker, 
that the program has been no bargain 
for Wisconsin taxpayers. 

_Mr. Speaker, proponents of the for- 
eign-spending program justify their 
Positions with the argument that our 
dollars will prevent the onward march 
of communism in Europe and Asia. 

The record is abundantly clear that 
the expenditure of money is not stop- 
ping aggressive commuhism. Here- is 
the record and it cannot be successfully 
refuted. 

Before World War II, the world’s only 
unist country was the Soviet 
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Union, containing 170 million people in 
8.1 million square miles. 

During World War II, Soviet Russia 
swallowed up Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania, plus parts of Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, China, and 
Japan. 

Just after World War IT, Communists 
directed by Moscow took over all of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
Soviet troops occupied East Germany 
and East Austria, Later, Yugoslavs 
broke with Moscow. 

By 1950, Chinese Communists backed 
by Russia had conquered all of main- 
land China. In that year, Communists 
in North Korea attacked South Korea 
on Moscow’s orders. Later, truce terms 
left North Korea in Communist hands, 
In 1951, Communist China conquered 
Tibet, on India’s borders. 

Now, in Indochina, Communists take 
over another 12 million people or more. 

Net result: In 15 years, Communists 
have taken an additional 5.5 million 
square miles of territory and nearly 600 
million people. The Communist empire 
today embraces 13.6 million square miles, 
one-fourth of the earth’s land surface, 
and 800 million people, a third of the 
population of the earth. 

In all sincerity, Mr. Speaker, these 
facts are a complete refutation of the 
argument that American dollars have 
stopped communism militarily or roliti- 
cally. 





H. R. 8193 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately a year and a half ago the 
President urged the Congress to enact 
emergency legislation to admit 120,000 
refugees, escapees, and distressed per- 
sons in friendly European countries to 
the United States. The President 
pointed out that it is imperative that 
we join with other nations in helping 
to find a solution to the grave problem 
of homeless and distressed persons and 
population pressures. He stated: 

These refugees, escapees, and distressed 
peoples now constitute an economic and 
political threat of constantly growing mag- 
nitude. They look to traditional American 
humanitarian concern for the oppressed. 
International political considerations are 
also factors which are involved. We should 
take reasonable steps to help these people 
to the extent that we share the obligation 
of the free world. 


The Congress promptly enacted stich 
emergency legislation and on August 7, 
1953, the President signed into law the 
Emergency Migration Act of 1953. We 
read in the newspapers daily of families 
arriving in the United States from vari- 
ous European countries as a result of 
this special legislation. 

In Italy an unusual and unexpected 
situation has developed. The Emer- 
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gency Migration Act of 1953—also re- 
ferred to as the Refugee Relief Act— 
provided for the issuance of 15,000 special 
nonquota visas to Italian nationals who 
have immediate relatives in the United 
States—sisters, brothers, and adult chil- 
dren of American citizens. It also pro- 
vided for the issuance of 45,000 special 
nonquota visas to Italian nationals who 
could qualify as refugees or escapees. I 
believe that the drafters of this emer- 
gency legislation now realize that the 
special nonquota allocations for Italian 
nationals should have been reversed. In 
other words, the 45,000 visas should have 
gone to the relatives of American citizens 
and the 15,000 to those who qualify as 
refugees or escapees. It has turned out 
that comparatively few Italian nationals 
qualify in the latter category as very few 
individuals who fled their homelands to 
escape political persecution resettled in 
Italy. On the other hand, many, many 
more relatives of American citizens have 
applied for nonquota visas under provi- 
sions of the Refugee Relief Act than can 
possibly be accommodated with the 
meager allotment of 15,000 visas. To 
date the American consular officers in 
Italy have on file approximately 44,000 
approved petitions filed by American 
citizens for their relatives in Italy. 
Latest information from the visa office of 
the State Department is that only ap- 
proximately 1,000 Italian nationals have 
applied for admission to the \Jnited 
States under the refugee-escapee provi- 
sions of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The Senate Chamber has an oppor- 
tunity to correct this situation and I 
sincerely hope that this will be done be- 
fore the 83d Congress adjourns in the 
next week or so. H. R. 8193 which was 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 15, 1954, and reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on August 2, contains a provision 
for permitting the issuance of nonquota 
visas to Italian nationals who are imme- 
diate relatives of American citizens but 
do not qualify as refugees or escapees. 
In other words, it throws open to Italians 
with approved visa petitions on file in 
their behalf any portion of the 45,000 
nonquota visas which are not utilized by 
Italian nationals qualifying as refugees 
or escapees. 

The excerpt quoted previously from 
President Eisenhower's letter of April 
22, 1953 gives strong evidence of the 
importance of opening our doors to the 
oppressed and needy of friendly coun- 
tries. 

Our Government has pledged itself 
time and again to aid friendly countries 
who are in need. We have learned that 
outright appropriation of funds alone 
cannot totally relieve economic distress 
and the threat of communism. One of 
the friendliest and most helpful gestures 
we can make to Italy is to ease her burden 
of overpopulation and arranging for the 
reuniting of loved ones in the United 
States. Italy’s major problem—unem- 
ployment—is caused by overpopulation. 

Of a total population of 47 million, 
Italy’s unemployed consistently exceeds 
2 million. The United States and other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
could absorb most of these people with- 
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out disrupting their economies. In fact, 
they would have everything to gain by 
taking in these people who are renown 
for their special skills in arts, science, 
industry, culture and spirit. The role of 
Italians in the heroic drama of the build- 
ing of our own Nation is written across 
the land and in the pages of our history 
books. 

I hope other Members here today will 
also urge the Senate leaders to schedule 
H. R. 8193 for consideration within a day 
or two in order to ensure enactment be- 
fore the 83d Congress adjourns. 





Suez: Blow to Reds or Step Toward War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

Only time can show whether the British 
decision to evacuate the big military base 
near the Suez Canal was wise or unwise. 

In judging the results one must remem- 
ber that, having got the British out of the 
base, the Egyptians will almost surely refuse 
to renew their present contract with the 
Suez Canal Company that expires tn 1957. 
From then on, they will claim undisputed 
authority over the most important inter- 
national waterway in the world. 

Here are some of the arguments on both 
sides. 

Partisans of the agreement: British evac- 
uation of Suez is merely the application of 
the Anglo-American principle that every peo- 
ple has a right to govern (or misgovern) it- 
self. Its first effect was a burst of joy among 
the Egyptians. Radio Cairo began its an- 
nouncement with the lyrical words: 

“O free and glorious, it pleases the Egyp- 
tian radio at this historical moment, the 
moment of happiness, joy, dignity, and free- 
dom,” etc. 

RED PROPAGANDA 

The Anglo-Egyptian agreement demon- 
strates that the free world is backing the 
new Asian nationalist movement, thereby 
cutting the ground from under Communist 
propaganda. 

It makes it possible for Egypt and the 
other Arab countries to join with Turkey 
and Pakistan and Iran in the real defense 
of the Middle East. 

The withdrawal of British troops from 
Suez actually, in the atomic age, strengthens 
Britain militarily. 

It is therefore in every sense a factor mak- 
ing for peace and greater strength of the 
free. 

Critics of the agreement: Rubbish. Brit- 
ain’s surrender to Egyptian (and American) 
pressure is another instance of the West's 
unrealistic preference for abstract ideas 
above self-preservation. 

Making the Egyptians happy is not going 
to make them allies of the West. It is far 
more likely to create more pro-Communist 
“neutrals” like liberated India and Indo- 
nesia. Not all nationalist movements are 
helpful to the West. 

An immediate result of Suez un- 


restrictedly to Egypt is going to be a vast 
recrudescence of demands for complete in- 
Gependence from France on the part of 
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Tunisians, Moroccans, and ultimately Al- 

gerians. This will further weaken France 

without strengthening the West. These un- 

derdeveloped countries—like Egypt—are go- 

ing to become more happy hunting grounds 

for communism, not bulwarks against it. 
POLITICAL WEAPONS 


Furthermore, the Egyptians are not going 
to run the Suez Canal impartially, but se- 
lectively as a political weapon. Just as they 
are now keeping it closed to Israeli goods 
and shipping on the pretext that they are 
still “at war” with Israel, tomorrow they will 
close it to British or American ships. It is 
questionable whether they can even keep the 
canal in technical repair. 

Moreover, now that the we have granted 
the Egyptians the right to control an inter- 
national waterway because it cuts Egypt's 
soil, how are we going to prevent, the Pan- 
amanians from taking control of the Panama 
Canal on the same grounds? 

To imagine, moreover, that Egypt will use 
any arms it gets to oppose communism is 
childish. The Egyptians are unaware of the 
existence of a Communist danger. They will 
use whatever arms they get to threaten and 
perhaps actually to attack Israel, along with 
other fanatical Arab countries. Only yes- 
terday Premier Jamal al-Nasir of Egypt said 
publicly: 

“We wish to say that unless Israel is 
pushed back at least to the boundaries de- 
termined by the United Nations the situa- 
tion in the Arab East threatens to explode.” 


TOWARD WAR 


To imagine that the Israel will return 
part of the Promised Land without fighting 
is absurd. Therefore giving arms to Egypt 
is a step not toward peace but toward a new 
war. No three-power declarafion by the 
United States, Britain, and France is going to 
stop this. 

Britain’s decision to move its air and naval 
command to Cyprus is equally dangerous. 
For Greece is properly claiming the over- 
whelmingly Greek population at Cyprus. 
Therefore in leaving a dubious Arab country, 
Britain is mortally offending a reliable ally. 
Does this make for peace? 

Finally, it is doubtful if British troops 
in Britain are as much a deterrent to further 
Communist aggression as British troops at 
Suez—uniless, of course, Sir Winston Church- 
ill intends to seek “peaceful coexistence” 
with the Communists right to the point 
where they attack Britain itself. 

Well, there you have the gist of the two 
arguments. Time alone—and Egypt—can 
prove the critics to be wrong. 





Our Mixed-Up Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
recent debate on the atomic energy legis- 
lation, the concept of free enterprise, 
which has contributed so forcefully to 
the growth of our national economy, was 
extensively illuminated. The columnist 
George Sokolsky has written an excellent 
article on this subject entitled “Our 
Mixed-Up Economy,” which appeared in 
the July 30, 1954, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcogp 
as follows: : 

THESE Dars 


(By George Sokolsky) 
OUR MIXED-UP ECONOMY 


The great debate over atomic power which 
frightened so many politicians is, in reality, 
a struggle over whether the economy of this 
country is to remain capitalistic, to becom, 
socialized, or to be what is sometimes called 
mixed. A better phrase would be mixeg. 
up. 
Ultimately all power, light, and heat for 
the United States ought to come from atomic 
fission. Into the production of this unit of 
industry, the Government of the United 
States has poured approximately $5 billion og 
the taxpayers’ money. It can, therefore, be 
argued that this product of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is the property of the 
Government of the United States. 

A little foresight, however, will undoubt. 
edly frighten those who believe in capitalism, 
because if the atomic energy industry js 
capable, at low cost, of providing power, 
light, and heat, the coal and electricity in. 
dustries will sooner or later go out of ex. 
istence. This means that those who invest. 
ed their private earnings in these industries 
will suffer a loss due to competition by the 
Government of the United States, unless the 
Government purchases the plants and equip- 
ment. 

It can be said that new inventions make 
old industries obsolescent; that as new ideas 
and new methods prevail, they take the 
place of existing means of production and 
distribution, as the automobile replaced the 
horse and carriage. In the changeover from 
one type of production and distribution, pri- 
vate enterprise has some opportunity for 
readjustment. Those who owned railroad 
shares could purchase automobile company 
shares. Very few such enterprises are mo- 
nopolies owned by single individuals, but 
represent a wide distribution of ownership 
which amounts to public participation in the 
risk for profit or loss. 

Whatever the Government owns is a mo- 
nopoly, held by the political power of the 
state. The combination of political and 
economic power, controlled by a bureauc- 
racy that is impervious to the shifts in the 
elected echelons of Government, leads inev- 
itably to fascism, which is the Government 
control of both the political and economis 
power. 

Capitalism is an economic system in which 
the individual is able to invest his surplus 
earnings in enterprise according to his pri- 
vate judgment and at his own risk. Capital- 
ism in the United States has been modified 
by the tax system which limits the accumu- 
lation of the individual’s earnings, first by a 
graduated income tax and secondly by a 
graduated inheritance tax. 

These limitations have not served to end 
the period of expansion of American indus- 
try, but there is a constant fear in this coun- 
try that the reservoirs of privately owned 
capital will decrease. The Government, dur- 
ing the war years, and subsequently, made 
large loans to private enterprises, some of 
which came into existence and expanded on 
Government loans rather than by public par- 
ticipation in the enterprise. 

The TVA and some other enterprises are 
owned by the Government in competition 
with private companies producing power and 
light. Such Government enterprises enjoy 
the advantage of not paying for the capital 
they use and of not paying taxes. The de- 
velopment of atomic energy for power and 
light as a Goverriment enterprise will elimi- 
nate private capital from this phase of in- 
dustry altogether. It could mean that the 
basis of all will be,socialized. As 
every other industry is dependent upon light 
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and power, all industry will, in a measure, 
pe dependent upon the willingness of Gov- 
ernment to provide the product, not competi- 
tively in the market, but politically. 





Why Support Unwanted Food? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article appearing 
in the Minneopolis Star of July 26, 1954: 
Wur SuPPoRT UNWANTED Foop?—Ovr SuHIrt- 

inc Drier Hevps ExpLarn AGRICULTURE'S 

PROBLEM 

(By Arthur Upgren) 

Locan, UraH.—No one has done a better 
job of explaining the shift in the diets of 
American families than Roy L. Pratt has 
here in Logan, seat of Utah's agricultural 
college. Pratt is board chairman of the 
California Packing Co., which operates pea- 
and corn-canning plants near here. 

Pratt pointed out that we are eating less 
potatoes and cereals, and likewise are eating 
more dairy products, fats and oils, meats, 
poultry and fish. This of course, we already 
know. The surprising thing is his state- 
ment that we are eating less fruit and vege- 
tables in fresh form and much more in 
canned form. The table at the right, showing 
changes in consumption for major food clas- 
ses over the last 15 years, clearly reflects this 
increase. 

It is easy to see from this why we have 
had our greatest agricultural “problem” in 
potatoes and wheat. We have lost huge 
sums of potatoes and have huge surpluses 
of wheat. 

This potato and wheat shift in our diets 
poses an interesting problem: Is agriculture 
entitled to price supports for foods obvi- 
ously in low demand? 

Americans have shown unmistakably over 
the years that they want less wheat and po- 
tatoes. We are a rich enough country to 
be able to eat better just as the farmers have 
become rich enough to use the automobile 
and tractor instead of the horse, electricity 
instead of kerosene and the gas engine. 

No one expects the farmer to continue the 
old, back-breaking way of life. Likewise he 
does not require that we eat any specific 
farm products. 

Yet we have had laws supporting high 
prices for potatoes and wheat, prices which 
encourage farmers to produce more of both. 
Somewhere that system must be 200 percent 
wrong. 

Meats, poultry, and fish, as well as fruits 
and vegetables, have no price support. This 
is largely because American families want 
more of these foods. 

Dairy products have become largely a 
victim of technology. Speaking with Pratt 
here were Merrill N. Warnick, president of 
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terials for soap substitutes. As a result, we 
now have detergent soaps. Today their use 
is larger than the use of soaps made with 
fats and oils. 

This, coupled with the great growth of 
soybean production, hag given us a huge 
surplus of fats and oils. We now are very 
big exporters of fats and oils. 

All this gave a cheaper raw material for 
margarine. Margarine has stayed cheap— 
another blow to butter. 

The difficulty is that we cannot and cer- 
tainly do not choose to stop the hands of 
progress. No one has benefited more from 
technological advance than the American 
farmer. He has powerful tractors, power- 
driven implements of all kinds, hybrid corn, 
and soil-conserving fertilizers, good roads, 
more leisure, better schools. 
~ To all this he has responded with the 
greatest advance of all in productivity. He 
has increased productivity since 1940 more 
than the workers of any other leading 
industry. 

The consumer should benefit from this 
increase in productivity just as the farmer 
has benefited. The benefits should come in 
lower prices and better products. Rigid sup- 
ports stay the hand of this progress. 

The prices of many agricultural products 
were too low in the last half of the 1930's. 
This no doubt should be given some weight 
in having them a little higher now. Then, 
too, as a nation, we should rejoice in the 
adequacy of our food supplies. That re- 
joicing might well be converted into effec- 
tive policies for carrying over adequate sup- 
plies of foods to meet foreseeable emergency 
conditions. 

After these allowances have been made, 
freedom and flexibility become as desirable 
for agricuiture as for the industries which 
have helped agriculture make its abundant 
progress. 

Changes in United States per capita food 

consumption, 1935-39 to 19531 


Percent 
Potatoes, including sweets......._.. - —26 
Cereals and grains._..............__ - —18 
Fresh fruits and vegetables_........ - =—8 
GI ain tn ob bittetnhelkslnentanad i 
SEP GOOG ie citi nsinemsintitinncnais - *+6 
SE NN cciiteintheincsceniiintigthbicinncadpenie cain +22 
Meats, poultry, and fish_......._.___. ‘+27 


Canned fruits, canned vegetables, 
canned fruit Juices of single 

+59 
?From Department of Agriculture figures, 

excluding concentrated juices (thus the rap- 

idly expanding orange juice does not influ- 

ence figures). 





David MacGregor Cheney and His 
Prophecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent excerpt from the Clin- 
ton Daily Item containing a very inter- 
esting and ably written letter by my good 
and distinguished friend, Prof. David 
MacGregor Cheney, from Clinton, Mass. 
It deals with current international 
problems in relation to the background 
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of World War I and is a timely and 

thoughtful treatment of the subject. 

Dr. Cheney is a learned scholar, in- 
tellectual, an author, who is widely 
esteemed. He is now completing a mon- 
umental dictionary type work known as 
the Index to Knowledge, which I and 
many others believe will revolutionize 
the dictionary and reference-book field, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 

July 31, 1954] 

“Expet Russta From THE U. N.,” Says Dr. 
Davip M. CHENEY IN REPLY TO NEAL O'Hara's 
QUERY 
The Item, in its June 29 issue, carried 

the following excerpt from Neal O’Hara’s 

“Take It From Me” column which appeared 

in the Boston Traveler, the previous night: 

“Thoughts while shaving: 1. Just 40 years 
ago today, while we were laboring as a cub 
reporter on the New Bedford Standard, a 
bulletin came over the news wires that Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, 
had been assassinated at Sarajevo in Bosnia. 
Few of us newsmen had ever heard of Fer- 
dinand, and fewer still know where Sarajevo 
or Bosnia was located. It was just another 
news item from Europe. 2. But a young 
Standard reporter, David M. Cheney, a Har- 
vard alumnus and later a professor at Tufts, 
overheard the telegraph editor relay the bul- 
letin to the managing editor, George A. 
Hough, and shouted, “This means a European 
War.’ (We all though he was nuts.) 3. No 
one else was much excited about it at the 
moment. The assassination was reported in 
the next edition as more or less routine news, 
But young Cheney knew his stuff. Before an- 
other 6 weeks had passed, World War I was 
on in full fury—Germany, Austria, France, 
Britain, Russia, the whole bunch of them. 
4. Well, quite a lot of unexpected and world- 
shaking events have occurred in these past 
40 years. And we wonder have these un- 
folding events surprised David M. Cheney? 
(Now tossing away the blade.)” 

The editor of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times asked Dr. Cheney, who resides at 130 
Prescott Street, this town, to answer Mr. 
O’Hara’s question and in the issue of that 
newspaper, Sunday, July 11, appeared the 
local man's reply to the invitation and a con- 
vincing analysis of the genesis of World 
Wars I and IX which ought to be read by 
every American. 

The Standard-Times article is as follows: 


“To the Eprror or THE STANDARD-TIMEs: 


“T have taken advantage of your invitation, 
in answering Neal O’Hara’s question for the 
great newspaper that I still call mine, to 
review the cogent facts, the terrible facts, 
that enabled me to foretell accurately our 
two World Wars. And I have indicated what 
I read from the tragic story of man: The ail- 
ment that holds him back on his eon-old 
struggle upward on the path of destiny—and 
what, considering the reiterated patterns of 
the conflicts, man should and can do about it. 

“An understanding of history-on-the-run 
may be wisdom of a sort but for God’s sake, 
what use is it, if nobody knows of it, and 
nobody listens; and listening, believes, and 
believing, acts. 

“It's time to close up the ranks of the 
United Nations, to put the criminal nation 
out, and to shut her in with a wall of iron 
set up by the free, Christian nations of the 
world until she'll behave herself and join 
us. We've been yellow long enough. This 
is no time to flinch from the big, bullying 
bogie. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Davip MacGrzcor CHENEY.” 

Neal O'Hara: “And we wonder have these 
unfolding events surprised David M, 
Cheney?” 
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(By David M. Cheney) 


“Magician, can you take a rabbit out of a 
hat? Or if I cross your palm with silver, 
tell me whom I'll marry—and will he beat or 
kiss me when the service's done?” 

Am I, then, Neal, reincarnation of a-.sibyl 
of Delphi, mouthing ambiguous oracles, or 
of Merlin, doing magic with a polished stick? 
A sybil of Delphi! Indulge me, while indulge 
my fancy! 

Nilo Hara, an actor in drama from Athens, 
journeyed to Delphi in Phocis, to ask the 
oracle what the world is coming to. 

At Delphi, as everybody knows, Pythian 
Apollo speaks from a smoking pit (to those 
who bring the god votive offerings) through 
the mouth of his servant of the shrine. And 
Nilo Hara donned his long chlamys of white 
wool, and concealed his countenance in his 


best comic mask for much acting in comedy © 


had made it sad. 

Dim in the altar smoke, the priest Dave- 
chini, all in white also, lifted thin arms to 
Pythian Apollo. He besought the god to 
speak to Nilo of tomorrow; and Apollo was 
silent. Then Davechini swung around in the 
dimness of that smoky place and cried out 
to Nilo Hara in a loud voice, 

“Why comes the comedian to Delphi to 
seek knowledge of that which is to come? 
Has he brought the customary gifts for the 
god?” 

And Nilo Hara placed upon the altar of 
Apollo a bronze situla in the form of the 
head of Georgio Huffo, the philosopher, 
whom both Nilo, the comedian, and Dave- 
chini, the priest of the future, had had for 
their master in the elder days; and the situla 
was brimming with golden obols as a votive 
offering. 

And Apollo's priest proclaimed: “When Nilo 
Hara was young and the mouthpiece of 
Apollo also but a lad, did not Nilo beseech 
the oracle? And when the oracle spoke of 
war and death and woe to the world even 
then at hand, did not Nilo laugh? 

“If the comedian laughed then—even 
though in all brief time befell as the oracle 
prophesied: If this second time Apollo speak 
through his humble priest, will not Nilo Hara 
laugh again?” 

And Nilo Hara cast upon the floor of the 
sacred cave his mask of comedy, and went 
forth to breathe the clear air of reality. For 
he knew in his heart he had not listened in 
his youth; and he knew that, this second 
time, had the oracle spoken he would have 
gone forth laughing. 


For if the gods tell us in sharp terms that 
which is to come to man, will man believe? 

And after Nilo Hara has departed for that 
black and white column he had raised in 
Athens, by which he eats and lives, the priest 
stooped, picked up the mask of comedy that 
Nilo had cast upon the cave floor, and set it 
over his own face. 

And in his turn, the priest Davechini 
laughed. 

HONORED THREE TIMES 


This is the third time that Neal has hon- 
ored me in his justly famous column by tell- 
ing how I foretold World War I. Long time 
has dimmed his memory, perhaps, but on the 
whole, he has stated the salient fact. 

It is amusing, however, to note that there 
should be a member of his own newspaper 
staff, an editor, who could answer Neal's 
question—if he chose to speak; and that 
there are in Neal's own city of Boston many 
scores of leading businessmen who heard me 
foretell in detail the horrors of World War II, 
and that as early as Italy's first threat to 
Ethiopia. 


Henry Cabot Lodge could testify, if he 
would, that he wrote me a two-page reply, in 
longhand, in answer to a letter of mine, to 
convince me how silly I was to declare that 
France would fall, and England might, and 
American boys die bloody deaths all over 
the world unless the United States took a 
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firm stand and made known to Germany and 
Italy that, on any further aggression, this 
country would jump into the fight. 

I recall that it was about this time—when 
I spoke on Ethiopia before the Boston Rotary 
Club and a city editor of the Boston Traveler 
sat on the platform beside me, the Traveler's 
supreme jest was accidentally printed. I 
foretold World War II as it befell, and heard 
afterwards that some called me a fool, and 
some laughed, and some said I was & war- 
monger trying to be dramatic. The city 
editor alone informed me that he believed 
I was right, but could not say so in print, 
because public opinion was so hostile to the 
possibility. It was about this time, then, 
that Neal's own paper perpetrated as riant 
a jest as Neal has ever committed at his 
best. 
HE WARNED ITALIAN AGGRESSION THREATENED 

CIVILIZATION 


That was in 1935. On October 8, of that 
year, as a sort of preliminary, if I remem- 
ber correctly, to my Rotary Club speech, the 
Boston Traveler published, under my cut, a 
column interview, on Ethiopia. I note that 
I am quoted in that interview as saying, “If 
one member can swallow up another member 
of the League of Nations—and Ethiopia, 
sponsored by Italy, is a member of that 
League—in violation of its oath, then there 
is no nation on the face of the globe that is 
safe. Civilization is at stake.” 

But it took the inspiration of the crowd 
at the Rotary Club for me to issue the warn- 
ing that went unheeded. And it was later, 
if I remember correctly (I have mislaid the 
clipping), that the Traveler reported either 
the Rotary Club speech or some other I had 
given on world conditions, and reprinted my 
two-column cut at the head, with a cut- 
line quotation from the talk. The meaning 
of that quotation was then clear. 

In a later edition, however, the position 
on the back page where this report was pub- 
lished, was needed for late and, to the editor, 
more momentous news; and the report was 
switched to an inside page. But my cut was 
left alone, and without meaning, on that 
back page, and under it was the cut line 
(referring to Hitler, of course), “More dan- 
gerous than 10,000 savages.” 

CALLED MANY THINGS 


I have been called many things by the 
press: As a professor at Harvard, where my 
position, though that of teaching a course 
in advanced English composition, was hum- 
ble; “the man of 1 million words,” by the 
Worcester Telegram, and so on; but it re- 
quired Neal's newspaper—infiuenced, no 
doubt, by his own witty column, to dub me 
more dangerous than 10,000 savages. And 
that, through a fluke. (I’m glad I explained 
the cutline referred to Hitler.) 

To return to this question of prophecies 
and of surprises to Cheney. In 1914 and 
again in 1935, when I had the temerity to 
foretell the future, my success may be ex- 
plained by the fact that unfolding history 
nearly always follows a pattern. 

Thus, during tumultuous events leading 
up to World War I, and during events erupt- 
ing from the quiescent volcano of that war, 
leading up to World War, the history of the 
world was following the anticipated pattern. 

Now, history may not, though it generally 
does, follow similar patterns as it evolves. 
It will, unless the troublemaking nation, the 
outlaw nation, does the unexpected and back 
of all the world troubles, at least as early 
as 1914, surged the outlaw nation. That is 
the difficulty today facing prognostication 
(or, speaking in medical terms, prognosis of 
the sick world). 


RUSSIA: THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


Russia is the X, the unknown quantity. 
She has created her own pattern; but she 
has in her past violently destroyed her old 
patterns of action. Civilization came to her 
late—later than it affected any other nation 
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of Europe, and her masses have never be. 
come quite civilized. Russia is an atavism 
today, because underlying her seeming re};_ 
gious nature, her people have remained hait 
pagan. Therefore, we cannot now count on 
X following the patterns she has estab)i; hed 
since World War I. She is liable, because 
of the little gang of desperate degenerates 
and madmen who control her, to adopt 
imaginable line of action at any time. 


RUSSIA WILL ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE UNITED 
STATES 


One aspect of Russia’s pattern, however 
we may be sure, will -be grimly ana madly 
adhered to: Her published resolve to destro 
her arch enemy, the United States. This 
she has set about accomplishing by mak. 
ing war upon us following a pattern new 
among nations and to this hour we are losing 
that war. . 

Russia reserved her strength in her war 
against us (whatever that strength may ac- 
tually be), by fighting us with stooges: 
Korea, Indochina, and recently and omi- 
nously, Central America. I am remindeg of 
Rome's Punic Wars, when Rome was strug- 
gling against a more open foe, and of Cato 
the Censor’s repeated cry: “Delenda est 
Carthago” (Carthage must be destroyed), 
Remember Cato. Unless the present regime 
in Russia perishes of some internal rot—a 
feeble hope—‘“Delenda est Carthago.” 


HOW THE “PATTERN” WORKED 


Now, let us see how this “pattern” worked 
during the hectic period leading up to World 
War I. In the first place, from 1900 on, 
Europe was divided into two great armed 
camps: The Triple Alliance, a pact of mutual 
aid in case of attack between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy (from which Italy withdrew 
in the 11th hour); and the Triple Entente, 
a similar pact between England, France, 
and Russia. The boy Cheney knew about 
those international agreements. 


Inthe second place, in this “pattern,” Ger- 
many, jealous of England's rich trade with 
the East, had been building the Berlin to 
Bagdad Railway which was designed with 
twin rods of steel to tap the wealth of the 
Orient. Austria, ever the conniver, had been 
helping. The railway must pass across the 
Balkan States. 

Aptly indeed have the Balkans been called 
“the Whirlpool of Europe.” Following the 
three centuries of domination by the Turks, 
the Austrian and the Russian influence had 
gradually forced back Mohammed from the 
Adriatic coast. And Austria had succeeded 
through her plotting to get clearance for the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway across all the 
states but little Bosnia, a Serbian territory. 
Bosnia lay across the projected railway, and 
under Russia’s influence, no doubt, had 
stubbornly refused to let the new line 
through. 
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INCIDENT CREATED 


It became necessary for the Triple Alliance, 
insofar as it included Austria and Germany, 
to intervene, to force the issue. But the 
European nations, in 1914, though nearly as 
Macchiavellian in their diplomacy as atavistic 
Russia is today, felt they must “save face” 
in the eyes of the world. They must have 
an excuse for intervention that would have 
at least some elements. of plausibility. 
Therefore, an incident must be created. 

As I saw the situation in 1914, and as I 
still believe today, the Kaiser and Austria's 
Emperor put their heads together. The great 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria must visit 
Bosnia. There would be an august proces- 
sion. An anarchist must be found and hired 
to bomb the procession, It was no part of 
the plot, of course, that the archduke should 
die. But in the open carriage just behind the 
royal one, were placed lesser nobility that 
were deemed expendable. The irony of fate 
was that on June 28, 1914, the anarchist 
struck the wrong carriage. 
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He killed Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, and his wife beside him. 


EXCLAMATION O'HARA RECALLS WAS NATURAL 


It was my reaction to that flash over the 
wire that my famous friend Neal O'Hara 
remembers. And the reason for my exclama- 
tion that the assassination would plunge the 
world into a great war, was that I had 
taken time to study the pattern and was 
simply waiting for the incident which, as 
a part of that pattern, was certain to fol- 
low. I had to do this. At the time, I 
was giving a series of lectures on current 
events before the Colonial Club, of Fair- 
haven—and it was at my next lecture there 
that I told—and the great George A. Hough 
reported it rather fully, as I recall—the order 
in which the nations of Europe would be 
involved, and that the United States would 
be forced into the conflict. 

WE HELD ALOOF 


Next, in the pattern, came Austria's ulti- 
matum, obviously and imperiously proclaim- 
ing terms that no state with any pride could 
accept. Little Bosnia was brave enough, but 
she had Russia behind her. And if Russia 
were involved, would that not mean she had 
giso France? And if France, England? 

So Bosnia refused to accept, and Austria 
declared war. Then Russia, sworn to protect 
Balkan freedom, mobilized. Germany de- 
clared war on Russia, in defense, as she 
avowed, of her ally Austria, and declared war 
on France on August 3. Germany invaded 
Belgium, and Belgium rushed to arms. But 
England had pledged herself to defend the 
neutrality of brave little Belgium, and on 
August 5 declared war on Germany. And 
the United States held aloof. That’s the 
tragedy of it. That’s a part of our pattern 
in America. We held aloof, then. 

CARVING UP THE UNITED STATES 


Germany was confident we would not enter 
the war. She could lick her enemies one 
at a time; she would in the end lick her 
old rival, England. Then, holding all Europe, 
she would conquer the United States. An 
admiral of her navy, indeed, published a 
book in which he actually produced maps 
showing how the United States of America 
would be carved up and controlled. I have 
seen a copy of that work. 

Had we announced to the Kalser at the 
moment Germany began the invasion of 
Belgium: “Go back. Enter Belgium and 
we fight by the side of England and France,” 
the odds would have been too great; the 
Kaiser and the Emperor would have found 
— There would have been no World 

ar i. 

As it was, we waited until Germany was 
victorious on the field before we entered. 
We followed the same pattern in World 
War Il. We are following the same pattern 
toward world war III, of which the tragically 
absurd war without victory in Korea was the 
opening struggle. 

THE SAME TACTICS 


We sent a host of our finest youth to die 
in Korea, but forbade them to pass a silly 
river or to bomb enemy’s bases. The same 
tactics. Would not the orator Stevenson 
have us be kind to Russia? Trade with 
them. Pat the coiled rattlesnake on the 
head; feed it butter. We were kind to 
Germany and our young men were slaugh- 
tered. We were kind to Hitler and a host 
died again. Be kind to the rattlesnake, 
coiled to destroy us. Keep her in the United 
Nations, where the archcriminal nation may 
cast the veto vote against her own evident 
and incredible guilt. Pat the snake on the 


nents it will uncoil, it will glide back to its 
en, 


UNITED STATES SLOWNESS SEEN LEADING TO 
WORLD WAR II 
World War II was made possible only by 
World War I, and by our tragic slowness in 
recognizing the danger. Hitler, madman 
and racketeer, was possible only in a Ger- 
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many weakened by a great, lost war. 
took up where the Kaiser of the withered 
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SLAIN BY UNITED STATES POLITICS 


We waited until Hitler was winning on the 
field. We went in late and a host of Amer- 


Of course, some events have surprised me, 
Neal.. But those events which follow the 
pattern do not surprise. I watch grimly 
while ignorant diplomats seek to placate 
the implacable. I see the old worn reed of 
appeasement tried and tried and tried again 
as a prop—and break, time and time again. 
I hear the oily, smooth accents of diplo- 
mats wasting our opportunities in the same 
immemorial and yellow way. There are 
times in the course of history when the only 
reply to insulit and lies and surreptitious 
attack within, and to attack, through stooges 
or otherwise, from without, is Teddy Roose- 
velt’s big stick. 

Man, according to the latest discoveries of 
the scientist—in part at least through the in- 
disputable evidence of the carbon test—has 
been on earth as Homo sapiens, at least 500,- 
000 years and as man of a sort perhaps 1 
million. During all that incredible time, 
man has had his face turned toward the 
stars; he has dreamed of gods and pressed on 
obstinately toward a divinity for man. 

I see in man’s long struggle upward on the 
path of destiny evidence of a divine will; of a 
plan, in man’s behalf, by his maker. Grad- 
ually, as man earned the right, he has been 
given light. 

IMPETUS TO MAN’S ASPIRATION 

In the year 1900, God gave impetus to 
man’s aspiration. From that time on, a 
great change has come over man’s thinking: 
The airplane, electrical appliances, the auto, 
the radio, TV—to name only a few miracles 
of divinity—have been given to man. Yet in 
a single war, man often sets himself back 
for centuries on his upward path to destiny. 

For one-quarter of the wasteful cost of 
war, science can end disease, give man an 
incredible length of life, send him shooting 
among stars for elements and metals, and 
produce, indeed, on earth conditions almost 
celestial. The time has come for man to 
understand that he cannot permit any crimi- 
nal nation to endanger his peace. The time 
has come when man must outlaw war, and 
keep the world’s peace with an international 
police force, that all men may be free, and 
that man’s progress on the path of destiny 
may no longer be jeopardized by criminal 
and selfish nations. For all people, give us 
peace and the open road to progress. 

This can be done, Neal. It can’t be done 
by appeasement. It cannot be done by per- 
mitting the guilty nation to continue its 
crimes. We have the power—it can be done. 

On the whole, Neal, Dave Cheney is not 
surprised. 





Answer to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Answer to Red China,” which 
appeared in the Baltimore News-Post on 
July 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANSWER TO RED CHINA 


The United States aircraft which success- 
fully repelled an attack by Mao Tse-tung’s 
Red China planes were engaged in a legiti- 
mate, humanitarian mission on behalf of this 
country’s nationals. They were searching 
the South China Sea for possible survivors 
of the British airliner shot down by the 
Chinese last Friday. 

Among the 10 mission victims of that 
murderous attack are 3 Americans. 

The American mercy fliers had every right, 
legally and morally, to be where they were 
when they were Jumped by two Red fighter 
planes. Fortunately, our airmen were under 
orders to shoot back when attacked. This 
they did, with accuracy. 

This, unfortunately, is the type of diplo- 
matic exchange which the Communists can 
best understand and are most likely to re- 
spect. In fact, we can be certain that the 
free world’s relations with the Communist 
world will improve when the Reds are con- 
vinced we mean business and will be pushed 
no farther. 

The incident demonstrates Red China’s 
technique of talking out of both sides of its 
mouth at the same time. 

Almost at the very moment it was telling 
Britain how badly it felt about shooting 
down the airliner, Red China tried the same 
barbarous stunt with American rescue planes, 

Despite the Peiping government's explana- 
tion that the attack on the British airliner 
was a mistake, there can be little doubt that 
this action, as well as the attack on the 
rescue planes, was deliberate and suggests a 
planned pattern, similar to past Communist 
behavior. 

It will be interesting to see how the United 
Nations reacts to Red China’s unprovoked 
attacks. 

The U. N., if it remains silent, would then 
countenance such lawless actions. If it 
speaks out in condemnation of such acts, it 
would at least be gratifying lipservice to the 
principles on which it was four ed. 

But the likelihood of the U. N. doing or 
saying anything is remote. There are still 
too many pressures for admitting Communist 
China into the U. N. But so far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned, additional proof has been 
provided that Red China cannot be trusted 
in—or out—of the United Nations. 

There is no denying that United States 
filers’ quick, determined action on their 
rescue mission thrilled Americans every- 
where after years of apparent noninterest on 
the part of the United States State Depart- 
ment in what happened to its nationals or 
their property. 





Statement Issued by National Federation 
of Independent Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement issued 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Independent business, both at the produc- 
tion and distribution levels, are considerably 
alarmed by the reports appearing daily of 
consolidations and mergers taking place in 
many of our leading industries. Many hold 
to the view, wondering whether the present 
trends of mergers and consolidations will 
equal or exceed similar action which took 
place in the “roaring twenties.” 

Many also hold to the view, and put the 
question to us, says George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business: “When do the antitrust 
laws start to function, or do we have laws on 
the statute books that would prohibit these 
mergers and consolidations where such ac- 
tion will eventually lead to monopoly in the 
various industries?” Burger adds: “We have 
noted the mergers and consolidations taking 
place in the motor industry, textiles, steel, 
hotel managements, and in other industries 
reporting considering such a move.” If the 
trend continues and no action is taken by the 
administration to check into this situation 
it could result in greater unemployment and 
controlled economy, with resulting higher 
prices to the consumer. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Henry Ford, Jr., 
recently speaking at Bonn, Germany, said: 
“We believe that monopolies cause stagna- 
tion.” He further said: “We believe that 
our country could not prosper as it has with- 
out the benefit of sound antitrust legislation 
which has helped to keep us competitive 
over the past century.” Ford concluded his 
comments by stating: “Independent Ameri- 
can businessmen may complain about the 
interpretation or administration of these 
laws, but we know that, like spinach, they are 
good for us.” 

Small business of this Nation, concurs with 
these important findings of Mr. Ford, Jr., and 
we in the federation, under direct nation- 
wide mandate poll of our members have re- 
peatedly urged this administration and its 
predecessor for the fullest enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and less emphasis placed on 
eo-called study groups. 

Finally, Congress recently adopted legis- 
lation commonly known as the Antimerger 
Act. We ask, “When does the law become 
effective?” And we are calling on the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress and 
also the Antimonopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary to make an immediate in- 
quiry to the Federal Trade Commission 
what action, if any, they are taking on this 
present merger trend where such action tends 
to foster monopoly. 





Just a Minute, What Is Costing How 
Mauch?—Or, People Who Live in Glass 
Houses Should Not Throw Stones 
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HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there are in the United States 
today certain groups and individuals who 
are severely criticizing the reclamation 
program on the assumption that it is 
costing the taxpayer a lot of money, and 
a an everlasting burden upon 
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Naturally, in these times of high cost- 
of-living anyone who talks about cost 
to the taxpayers finds a receptive audi- 
ence whether the presentation is mis- 
leading or whether it is representative 
of the true situation. It has been 
pointed out time and time again that 
reclamation projects when studied in 
their true perspective yield benefits to 
the nation that are national in scope as 
well as local, and that the projects pay 
for themselves many times over in the 
form of newly created income and of tax 
revenués made possible by the reclama- 
tion project, and that these and many 
other benefits continue indefinitely into 
the future. 

Critics of the Federal reclamation 
program, on the ground that it will con- 
stitute a burden on the Federal taxpay- 
ers, should take a good look at H. R. 
9859, the omnibus river and harbor and 
flood control bill. Here is a bill that, 
under the arguments advanced by op- 
ponents of reclamation projects consti- 
tutes a real giveaway. The cost to the 
Federal Government is entirely nonre- 
imbursable, and no interest is charged 
the beneficiaries on the original cost 
either. 

In the case of Federal reclamation 
projects, interest is paid on the invest- 
ment in power and municipal water 
features, including interest accruing 
during the construction period. This 
part of the cost of the project is, then, 
returned to the Federal Treasury with 
interest in 50 years. Interest is not 
charged on the costs allocated to irriga- 
tion features in accordance with recla- 
mation law. The capital investment in 
irrigation features is, however, returned 
to the Federal Treasury in 50 years par- 
tially from the irrigation farmer, par- 
tially from taxes levied by the required 
conservancy-type districts, and the re- 
mainder from power revenues. After 
full pay out there will flow into the Fed- 
eral Treasury millionsof dollars per year 
for the life of the project, from power 
revenues, which may be for hundreds of 
years or longer. 

One of the arguments currently being 
employed by opponents of reclamation 
projects in general, and of the Colorado 
River storage project in particular is to 
point and accusing finger at the interest 
on the amount assigned to irrigation fea- 
tures, the principal of which is returned 
from power revenues. For instance, 
Mr. Leslie Miller, one of the severest of 
critics of H. R. 4449 points out that the 
Nation’s taxpayers will be called upon to 
pay interest for 44 years at 24% percent 
on $231,041,900, the estimated amount 
assigned to irrigation and to be repaid 
from power sales. He further points out 
that this amount at interest com- 
pounded annually would grow to $780 
million, and that interest on unpaid 
balances over the 6-year period would 
amount to $23 million; the total cost 
then being $803 million from which the 
principal is subtracted, because it is re- 
paid, leaves $540 million to be paid in 
interest by the taxpayers. 

Now, let us take a look at the cost of 
those projects in the omnibus rivers, 
harbors, and flood control bill. Re- 
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member, the figures quoted are costs to 
the Federal Government. They are 
nonreimbursable gifts. No interest js 
paid by the beneficiaries on the capita) 
investment. No part of the principal js 
returned. 

In the current omnibus bill under 
titles I and II, we note the following, 
There are: 

1. 85 rivers and harbors proj- 
ects at a cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of__..-. $212, 915, 100 
2. 22 beach erosion projects... 14, 003, 664 
8. 39 flood-control projects... 663, 352, 759 
—_—_—. 


Total cost to the Federal 
Government__........ 890, 271, 514 


This $890 million is not the total cost 
of all rivers, harbors, and flood-contro] 
projects. It represents only the cost of 
projects for which authorization is 
sought in H. R. 9859 for this session of 
Congress. 

To illustrate the ridiculousness of the 
argument of those opposed to reclama- 
tion projects on the grounds of the in- 
terest argument illustrated above, let us 
now apply that same argument, that 
someone, the taxpayer, has to stand the 
cost of the interest charges paid by the 
Federal Government on borrowed money, 
to the cost of those items sought for 
authorization in the omnibus bill. First, 
we should note that it is very significant 
that those opposed to the Colorado River 
storage project figured their interest for 
a 50-year period. This is significant be- 
cause at the end of the 50-year period 
all of the principal is repaid and power 
revenues continue into perpetuity to pour 
$20 million per year into the Federal 
Treasury. In the case of the projects in 
the omnibus bill the interest need not be 
computed for only 50 years. It could be 
figured for any period into perpetuity— 
50 years, 100 years, 200 years, 1,000 
years—infinity. 

For the sake of this illustration it is 
sufficient to point out that in 50 years at 
2% percent interest compounded an- 
nually the $890 million will add $3.06 
billion; in 100 years $10.5 billion; and in 
200 years $124.2 billion to the current 
national debt. 

For the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 
there is a flood-control plan now under- 
way that is estimated to cost the United 
States taxpayers $363,265,500. By this 
project alone at 244% percent interest 
compounded annually in 50 years there 
will be added to the national debt $1.25 
billion; in 100 years $4.3 billion; and in 
200 years $50.7 billion. 

For the city of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
environs, there are also planned three 
harbor improvement programs with a to- 
tal estimated cost to the Federal tax- 
payers of $14,071,500. At the same rate 
of interest in 50 years the total cost will 
be $48.4 million; in 100 years $166.2 mil- 
lion; and in 200 years $1.96 billion. 

Current plans for the city of Los An- 
geles and environs for flood-contro! and 
harbor improvements will cost the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers in 50 years $1.3 billion; 
in 100 years $4.5 billion; and in 200 years 
$52.7 billion. These figures do not take 
into consideration the immense expendi- 
tures that have been made in these cate- 
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gories for the city of Los Angeles in past 
years, nor the fantastic nonreimbursable 
expenditures undoubtedly expected in 
the future from the Federal Treasury. 
In House Report No. 2247 to accom- 
pany H. R. 9859, the omnibus bill, we 
note in title I that— 
cost of completed navigation 


program --~...-.....---.-. $856, 000, 000 
Cost of projects now under- 
way not completed__-__---. 1, 409, 000, 000 
Cost of projects authorized 
put not yet started........ 911, 000, 000 
Total cost of active 
navigation programs 
(does not include 
multiple -purpose 
projects) ........... 3, 176, 900, 000 
Cost of completed flood-con- : 
trol projeGes..... .sccickwenace 545, 000, 000 


Cost of projects now underway 2, 945, 000, 000 
Cost of projects authorized 


but not started............ 1, 371, 000, 000 
Total cost of active flood 
control projects..... 4, 861, 000, 000 


Total cost of active 
rivers, harbors, flood- 

control projects... 8, 037, 000, 000 
To further illustrate how ridiculous 
this argument about interest can become 
at 24 percent interest compounded an- 
nually the total cost of the active rivers, 
harbors, and flood-control program in 
50 years would grow to $27.6 billion; in 
100 years to $94.9 billion; and in 200 
years would add $1,121.6 billion—over 
a trillion dollars—to our national debt. 
In spite of the stupendous figures that 
can be derived by this method of con- 
sidering interest we all realize the bene- 
fits to be gained from the programs in 
question. We realize that both the 
principal invested and the interest that 
could be computed thereon are expend- 
able items from which benefits are de- 
rived into perpetuity and ad infinitum. 
We as Americans cannot condone the 
attitude of the man who starved himself 
to death because he realized that if he 
did not eat at the rate of $1,500 per year 
at the end of 50 years his $1,500 would 
grow to $5,155; in 100 years to $17,721; 

and in 200 years to $209,340. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trrite 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 


it shall be substantially a verbatim re- _ 


port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGrEessIionaL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TiTLe 44, SecTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
&nd delivery of the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp the 
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Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shal! be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
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adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConcresstoNaL REcorD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNnGcressiIonaL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing. the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tllustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shail be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m, of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 











Foreign Assistance Through Export-Im- 
port Bank To Enable Foreign Producers 
To Compete With American Producers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when will we as a nation awaken to the 
fact that American industry and our own 
workers must be protected against for- 
eign production and the low standard of 
wages paid to workers in foreign coun- 
tries? 

For years we have been pouring Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money into countries all 
over the world to enable such countries 
to rehabilitate their broken-down econ- 
omies In some countries the result has 
been to increase their production even 
’ beyond what it was before the war, but, 
we still keep on giving. Today, our sit- 
uation is such that Congress will be 
asked to increase our debt limit. It 
seems to me it would have been more 
sensible to have cut down our expendi- 
ture at home and abroad and thereby 
eliminated the necessity at this time of 
increasing our debt limit to accommo- 
date our spending program. 

The foreign-aid program has added 
greatly to our present indebtedness of 
$270 billion, but even that program of 
spending is not all that we are doing in 
the line of spending. The Export-Im- 
port Bank is now expected to do its part 
in spreading American dollars around 
the world. The latest request for a loan 
comes from the Brazilian National Steel 
Company, which I understand, is con- 
trolled by the Brazilian Government. 

It is my understanding that this Bra- 
zilian company is attempting to obtain a 
loan of $40 million from the Export-Im- 


port Bank to increase its capacity. This. 


company was originally financed by a 
loan of $70 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The proposed new loan 
would serve to make a substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of that company. 

Iam sure that I need not tell you that 
the steel industry in our own country is 
now'operating at a rate which is consid- 
erably below its capacity; in fact, it is 
operating at less than 70 percent of 
capacity; with resultant large-scale 
unemployment and much part-time em- 
ployment. 

South America is a natural export 
Market for the United States steel in- 
dustry. The encouragement of the pro- 
. duction of steel by South American 
countries in order to make those coun- 
tries self-sufficient will result in serious 
disadvantage to the American steel in- 
dustry. It is recognized that if those 
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countries are able to obtain capital else- 
where, there is nothing we can or should 
do about it. However, I believe that the 
expenditure of American tax moneys to 
build up competition for American in- 
dustry in foreign countries for a com- 
modity which is already in oversupply 
in the world markets is not justifiable 
and is grossly unfair to American pro- 
ducers and American labor. 

It is the duty of Members of Congress 
to use whatever influence they can ex- 
ert on the Export-Import Bank to pre- 
vent the proposed loan to the Brazilian 
National Steel Co., and all other loans 
of a similar character. We owe it to 
American industry and our own workers 
to oppose all loans that enable foreign 
producers to complete with us on a low- 
wage basis. 





Accomplishments of the 83d Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you May remember, it has always 
been my policy to tell of what I thought 
were the Major accomplishments of each 
Congress since I was first elected to serve 
in the House of Representatives in 1942. 
This year, Iam quite proud of our accom- 
plishments. 

Friends, during my 6.terms in Con- 
gress, I have followed the policy of send- 
ing you a report of its accomplishments 
and giving you an account of my stew- 
ardship as, your representative. I wish 
I could write each of you individually, 
but that would be impossible. However, 
I do hope you will take the few minutes 
necessary to read this; and if you have 
any comments or questions, I would ap- 
preciate your writing me either at Kim- 
ball, Nebr., or 1025 House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This is not a political report, but rather 
an objective review of the accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress and the Re- 
publican administration. As the Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska, it is my responsi- 
bility to represent the views of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, realizing that 
what is best for Nebraska is best for both 
political parties and the Nation. 

First off, I will tell you of a few of the 
actions which are of direct and primary 
interest to you—the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Nebraska. 

SARGENT PROJECT APPROVED 


The Sargent irrigation project was ap- 
proved by my Committee on Interior and 





Insular Affairs and, at my insistence, 
@ supplemental appropriations bill was 
passed containing $1 million to start ac- 
tual construction of the project. This 
project has been hanging fire for many 
years and to many it is a dream come 
true. 

Western Nebraska irrigators and REA 
groups are quite familiar with my efforts 
to get money appropriated for the Glendo 
multipurpose dam which would firm up 
the water supply in the North Platte 
Valley and provide critically needed 
hydroelectric power for the entire area. 

Legislation placing the Niobrara irri- 
gation project under the Missouri Basin 
plan passed my committee and the 
House. It is now pending before the 
Senate. 

In another closely related field, when 
REA groups became uneasly about the 
new power marketing criteria for Fed- 
eral power, I called a special meeting of 
my committee to study it and insure 
that your interest would be protected. 
These hearings brought out some very 
interesting and startling facts. Testi- 
mony pointed out that, in many in- 
stances during the past administration, 
public power was being sold to private 
power groups with complete disregard 
for the preference clause, and at a price 
below the cost of production. 

Upon my recommendation, the crite- 
ria were clarified to insure that the REA’s 
and other preference customers’ position 
would be retained. In fact, I believe the 
amended criteria place them in a much 
better position. 

ON FORT ROBINSON 


When the General Services Adminis- 
tration announced it was selling the 
buildings at Fort Robinson for scrap, I 
introduced legislation and stopped the 
sale. The bill would authorize transfer 
of the fort to the State. Now, the next 
move is up to the State, if the legislature 
finds a use for it—many recommenda- 
tions have been made—and favorable re- 
ports come from the State. I am quite 
confident “Fort Bob” will be transferred 
to Nebraska. 

Now for a look at the national scene. 
I want to point out that on the na- 
tional and international questions, I 
have always acted in what I thought 
was your best interests. In order to 
maintain your fresh outlook, I conducted 
two polls on the major questions fac- 
ing Congress, and held Government 
clinics in the county seat towns of the 
district. Your views guided my vote, 
and that is why I could not go along 
with the administration’s foreign-aid 
program or its opposition to the Bricker 
amendment. 

As for my contribution to the Presi- 
dent’s program, I introduced a bill to 
govern the use of new chemical addi- 
tives in pesticides. The bili, recently 


signed into law by the President, has 
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been hailed as one of the finest public 
health measures of recent years. 

Another major bill which I introduced 
is the small projects bill which provides 
for Federal participation in non-Federal 
irrigation projects. I have been work- 
ing on this bill for several years, and 
it has acquired national importance in 
the field of irrigation and reclamation. 
It would place more control and respon- 
sibility with the local people. 

Naturally, I introduced several other 
so-called minor bills. One which at- 
tracted national interest was the drug 
addict bill. Now on the statutes, it 
serves as model legislation, and many 
States are considering it for their use. 

RESULTS, 83D CONGRESS 


Many of you have often asked, “Doc- 
tor, what did the 83d Congress do?” 
Well, I am quite proud of its accomplish- 
ments, because much far-reaching, real- 
istic legislation has been enacted. 

It stopped the war in Korea. At this 
writing, August 5, no war is going on any 
place in the world—the first time in 17 
years. 

Under President Ike and the Republi- 
can Congress the Nation has a much 
stronger economy. There has been no 
depression, as has been so often fore- 
cast by the prophets of gloom and doom. 

More than 62 milloin are gainfully em- 
ployed—employed in national production 
which amounts to more than a billion 
dollars a day. 

The 83d Congress saved over $14 bil- 
lion during the first 17 months out of the 
moneys that Truman had planned to 
spend. 

There was a big tax cut, the biggest 
in our history, amounting to nearly $742 
billion. 

The tax laws, for the first time in 78 
years, were given a general overhauling 
and revamping to remove the inequali- 
ties. 
We established a new Hoover Com- 
mission, as we did during the 80th Con- 
gress, to study reorganization and the 
overlapping functions of State, county, 
and Federal Governments. I am confi- 
dent this, as the first Commission did, 
will save billions of dollars. 

Then, another thing, this business of 
communism has been kicked around a 
lot by the 83d Congress. It has already 
passed some laws that make it possible 
to deal with communism and subversion 
here at home. I have been asked about 
Senator McCartHy. In a nutshell, while 
I think his methods have not always been 
good, I would rather have someone in- 


* vestigating and kicking the Communists 


out the McCartHy way than not to have 
it done at all. 

More than 2,200 security risks have 
been removed from their Federal jobs, 
and many, many prosecutions and de- 
portations which had been hanging fire 
for too long a time were carried out. 
New charges and prosecutions were also 
quickly disposed of. 

The President supported, and the Con- 
— passed, a broadened social-security 

w. 


A far-reaching Federal-aid program 
has been enacted. 


Over 180,000 unnecessary Federal jobs 
were abolished, 
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It has moved to get Government out 
of competition with private business. 

Veterans’ benefits have been increased 
and improved. 

It provided for an adequate national 
defense. The armed services and the 
national defense have been streamlined 
and strengthened with much _ waste 
eliminated. 

The President has insisted that out- 
standing men head up Cabinet posts. 

Yes, it appears President Eisenhower 
will meet about 75 percent of his pro- 
gram during the first 2 years, and that 
is quite an accomplishment. He has an 
excellent program—one that is building 
a stronger America. 

He does not want to remake America 
into a socialistic state with everyone de- 
pendent upon the Government. That is 
why the leftwing group is not supporting 
him—this group tied up legisaltion with 


‘filibusters in the Senate. 


President Eisenhower realizes that no 
one can repeal the 20th century, yet 
expansion of Government in business 
must be halted. He is making a de- 
termined effort to get the Government 
out of business that private enterprise 
can and will do more efficiently and, at 
the same time, takes a realistic approach 
to the fundamental responsibilities 
which the Government cannot escape 
in maintaining basic programs for the 
general good. 

WASHINGTON’S NEW ATMOSPHERE 


There is truly a new atmosphere in 
Washington—new in recent years but 
old among American traditions. There 
has been cooperation with the Presi- 
dent—he has not tried to jam legislation 
down the throats of Congress. Both 
parties join in passing many measures. 

Yes; there is a Christian atmosphere 
in Washington: You know, there has not 
been anyone in Washington who has re- 
ceived a mink coat or deep freezer since 
the Republican 83d Congress came into 
being. All I can say is thank goodness 
we have a President who stands four 
square on the proposition that anyone 
having a Government job must give full 
service for the dollar received. 

With the record we have compiled it 
will be most difficult for grafters to label 
this as a “do-nothing” Congress. They 
will try, for they do not like the invesii- 
gations which are uncovering graft, cor- 
ruption, and communism. They know if 
this Congress succumbs to those charges, 
it will mean they will return to power, 

NO DEPRESSION IN SIGHT 


On the national scene everything 
seems to be in pretty good shape. There 
was no depression as many antiadmin- 
istration people almost hopefully pre- 
dicted. Actually business is good, unem- 
ployment is low and inflation has been 
stopped—and it did not take a war to 
pick up the slack. 

And on the same subject, in 1950, just 
before Truman sent troops to Korea 
without the consent of Congress, about 
5 million were unemployed and we were 
in the midst of a very strong recession, 
one that had all the markings of the be- 
ginning of a depression. 

AGRICULTURE 


~On the agricultural scene at that same 
time prices were down 17 percent, and, to 
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make matters worse, the slide was not 
being stopped. The new administration 
fully realizing all new wealth comes from 
the soil, took positive action to stop the 
rapidly descending prices. And it was 
done without the false supports of a war 
economy. ‘The bloodshed was an out- 
rageous price, especially since nothins 
was gained in that stalemated war. 

Contrary to the thinking in some quar- 
ters, the Republican administration js 
convinced that it can make the transi- 
tion from an economy based on war to 
a lasting one based on peace without a 
depression. It will be difficult, but under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and the enactment of his program, I fee} 
confident this transition will be made 
without any financial setbacks. For 
this reason, the President needs a work- 
ing majority in Congress. 

As long as we continue to work to- 
ward a basic farm program, with a 
foundation of rock rather than sand on 
which to build our Nation’s economy, | 
feed confident we will have real pros- 
perity. Toward that end, I recom- 
mended that allotments be based on 
bushels rather than acres. We all know 
it is not the number of acres planted, 
but rather the number of bushels har- 
vested that count. 


HOME VISITS 


As I have said, I am quite proud of the 
accomplishments of the Republican 83d 
Congress. When Congress adjourns, I 
will be out home attending county fairs 
and visiting with civic and church 
groups. I will continue my question- 
and-answer periods, for I feel this is the 
best way to learn your views. 

I will want to discuss with you, in an 
honest, forthright manner, just what has 
been accomplished by the 83d Congress, 
and you have the right to know my views 
on all these subjects. The views I state 
and the votes I have made represent my 
honest thinking on what was best for 
the Nation and the. people I represent. 
The only rollicalls I have missed were 
those which occurred when I attended 
the funerals of several of my colleagues, 
including Senators Butler and Griswold. 

I regret that I have not been able to 
be in Nebraska more often, but I felt 
the legislative schedule here in Wash- 
ington demanded that I be on the job. 
Also, as chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, 1 of 19 com- 
mittees, I had to be on the job guiding 
legislation through Congress. 

It will be good to be back home. I 
am looking forward to seeing as many 
of you as possible. My schedule will be 
announced in all the local newspapers 
and by the radio stations of the district. 





Hon. Laurie Battle 
SPEECH 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to associate myself with those 
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who have spoken so favorably of my col- 
Jeague, a member of my own committee, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
have had a real opportunity to know 
Laure Battie. While I cannot speak 
for the committee, I feel that I express 
the sentiments of the committee when I 
say that we are all going to miss him. 
1 know of no individual member of that 
committee who has been more diligent 
in the tasks assigned to him. The Battle 
Act will stand as a monument to his work 
ere. 
” mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
day will come when he will again be as- 
sociated with us here or in some other 
body, because we need young men like 
LavURIE BaTTLE in the service of our 


country. 





Hon. Laurie Battle 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Alabama [Mr. Boy- 
xin] for yielding to me. It is not so 
often that we stand on this floor to pay 
tribute to a young man, but this after- 
noon such is the case because LauRIE 
Bartz is still a young man. 

LavrIE BaTTLE’s service in this House 
is a matter of history. I want to say 
that he is a self-made man. LavriIz 
came up the hard way; that is, in part, 
he worked his way through college and 
by his grit, by his self-determination 
and by his desire to better himself in 
life, he attended several colleges, among 
them being the Birmingham-Southern 
College in his home town of Birmingham, 
the Vanderbilt University, and Scarrit 
College, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Alabama, 

Lavrig soon saw the need of national 
defense in this country and he attempted 
to do something about it. He offered his 
services to the Alabama National Guard 
and served an enlistment in the National 
Guard of the State of Alabama. Then 
in World War II he enlisted as a private 
and by that self-determination and by 
his desire to serve his country and his 
fellow man he served with distinction 
in the Pacific and in other areas during 
that awful conflict of World War I. 
When he was discharged, by his integrity 
and by his work he was discharged with 
the rank of major. 

He entered the 80th Congress here in 
1947 and applied himself to his commit- 
tee work. He soon secured membership 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. We all know the work that he 
did on legislation which I think has 
meant much to this Nation and to the 
cause of di in the world. The 


legislation that he sponsored has become 
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a great deal of credit will be given to 
Lavrig Battie for his sponsorship of the 
resolution and bill through the House 
which provided that this Nation would 
not sit idly by and see nations that we 
were helping, nations that were sup- 
posed to help us in securing democracy 
in this world, trade with the enemy. So, 
this House passed the bill which, in the 
final analysis, meant cutting off mili- 
tary, and financial aid, and economic aid 
to nations who violated the Battle Act. 

I think a rather delightful thing con- 
cerning this Battle Act was due to the 
fact that the day this act was passed by 
the House, within 24 hours of that time, 
Mr. and Mrs. BatTrLe had born to them 
a little Battle No. 3, and Laurig, in mak- 
ing his remarks upon the floor at that 
time stated that it had been suggested to 
him that he name the baby H. R. 4550. 
Since that time there has been another 
child born to that happy union. 

LavrieE, in closing these few remarks, 
I want to say to you that you leave the 
Halls of Congress here with the admira- 
tion and the love not only of your fellow 
colleagues from the State of Alabama, 
but I am sure that I speak the sentiments 
of this whole body when I say to you and 
your lovely family that we wish for you 
in the years to come every happiness, 
health, and prosperity. 





Governor McKeldin’s Proclamation of 
Land Week in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this week 
is Land Week in Maryland, a time when 
we turn our attention to the source of 
our sustenance. 

Throughout this week there will be 
tours of farms in Harford, Baltimore, 
Howard, Montgomery, and Carroll Coun- 
ties, and the theme will be water conser- 
vation. Care of our land and conserva- 
tion of our soil resources is worthy of 
our attention the full year through, but 
I think it is very helpful that the pro- 
gram be dramatized through such recog- 
nition as Land Week, and this Governor 
McKeldin has done by proclamation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Governor McKeldin’s proclamation of 
Y.and Week as it appears in the August 
issue of the Maryland Farm News. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ° 

The great strength of America is rooted 
in the land. 

The health of our people comes from the 
products of the land. 

Millions of less fortunate nations survive 
because of the largess of American soil. 

The prosperity and welfare of urban dwell- 
ers as well as rural are extensively dependent 
on the land and its resources. 
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We must be wise in the use of this great- 
est resource and those related to it 

Maryland is proud of its fertile land and of 
the accomplishments of such agencies as 
those in our soil-conservation districts. 

Our progress must be continued. We must 
halt the destruction of land which still goes 
on as a result of abuse, misuse, erosion, and 
lack of proper drainage. 

To assist in calling attention to what has 
been done and what needs to be done, I, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor, do hereby 
proclaim the week of August 1 through Au- 
gust 7 to be Maryland Land Week. I urge 
the interest and participation of all our citi- 
zens in the observance and its activities. 





Excerpts From Paul Harvey Broadcasts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix to the REcorp excerpts 
from the Paul Harvey news broadcasts 
on July 18 and August 1, 1954. 

We have heard it frequently said dur- 
ing the past year that the President and 
the Senate can be trusted not to make 
a dangerous treaty. The President is 
not infallible. The Senate is not infal- 
lible. ‘The proof of this is contained in 
the Paul Harvey broadcasts concerning 
what has happened under the NATO 
status of forces agreement. 

I am proud that I voted against this 
treaty which gives away the inalienable 
constitutional rights of American sol- 
diers on foreign soil. Of all the people 
whom we ought to protect in the en- 
joyment of those rights are the men who 
wear the uniform of our country and 
who are pledged to defend those rights 
with their very lives. 

In advising and consenting to the rati- 
fication of the NATO status of forces 
agreement, the Senate forgot the basic 
constitutional rights of Americans in 
uniforms, many of whom have been 
drafted, and who are stationed without 
their consent in approximately 40 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

Very few questions were asked by the 
people when the NATO status of forces 
agreement was before the Senate. Make 
no mistake, Mr. President, questions are 
being asked today. They are becoming 
louder and louder and louder. 

The State Department has taken care 
of its representatives. They have im- 
munity from prosecution in local for- 
eign courts. They are paid good sal- 
aries. Their employment is entirely vol- 
untary. Many of them obtained their 
positions because of political “pull” or 
because of personal contacts. They will 
not be called on to fight to defend for- 
eign soil. The Constitution goes with 
them wherever they go, and the flag 
folds over them in full protection. Yet, 
the men who defend their right to rep- 
resent this country are denied the same 
immunity. ’ 
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I could not cast my vote to barter 
away the rights of United States soldiers 
who are offering their lives to preserve 
the country we represent, who are offer- 
ing their lives, if need be, to defend the 
very Constitution that I, as a Senator of 
the United States, am dutybound to sup- 
port. The flag follows our soldiers 
abroad. The Constitution must likewise 
follow them. I cannot acquiesce in, or 
regard as permanent, the dangerous 
procedure established by the criminal 
jurisdiction provisions of the NATO 
status of forces agreement under which, 
for the first time in American history, 
American soldiers abroad are subject to 
trial under foreign law and denied the 
constitutional protections to which they 
are entitled. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Excerpr Prom Pavt Harver News, JULY 

18, 1954 

Now, the rest of the story: 

I keep wishing—hoping and wishing for a 
day when I may send you off to bed with some 
gentle truth. 

I keep planning for and promising myself 
a pleasant respite from crises when you and 
I may share a little simple story of people 
loving one another for a change. 

Then something happens like tonight. 

And I’m on my way to being gol-durned 
mad and I'm going to have to take you with 
me. 

You see, it’s about your boy. 

The newspapers have told you that the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty, negotiated by 
Dean Acheson in 1951, was approved by the 
United States Senate July 15, 1953. 

You said, “That sounds too involved for 
me,” and didn’t bother to find out what it 
meant. 

Neither did your Senator. 

I'm going to tell you the rest of the story. 

Dick Keefe and Tony Scaletti were just 
two American GI’s among the million oyer- 
seas and Christmas was on the way. They 
were homesick, lonesome, bored, and with a 
belly full of Orleans, France. So they had a 
few drinks together to celebrate nothing. 

Dick and Tony were homesick. 

Sometime during the celebration they de- 
cided to see Paris. They swiped a taxicab 
and headed for Paris. 

They were homesick and they had a few 
drinks and they swiped a taxicab. It was a 
prank but it was a crime. 

And a French civil court gave each of those 
boys 5 years in solitary confinement. 

Now, wait a minute. Don't tell me that 
in your town you let a drunk sleep it off and 
then set him free. Don’t tell me he'd maybe 
get 90 days or, at most, a few months back 
in Oshkosh or Sand or Dubuque. 
You're talking about what Americans con- 
sider proper punishment. 

These lads—Dick and Tony—are no longer 
enjoying the protection of American citizen- 
ship, because you gave theirs away. 

You and I and every Senator who said 
“aye” to that infamous Status of Forces 
Treaty took our boys out from under our 
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plicated and we didn’t bother to find out 
what it meant. : 

Look, Americans, and turn up your Beltone, 
I want you to hear this real good. 

I can’t get figures for this year, yet; but 
last year—1953—more than 400 Dicks and 
Tonys—American boys—were sentenced by 
foreign courts. 

Many are stationed where Islamic law 
applies. 

I hope none of them got caught stealing 
even a chicken, because you touch stolen 
food under Moslem law they chop off your 
hands. 

And hear this: our own MP’s are required 
to arrest the offender and then turn him 
over to the foreign authorities for punish- 
ment in accord with the caprice of “that 
court and the custom of that land. 

But let me get back to Dick Keefe and 
Tony Scaletti. In solitary confinement in a 


French dungeon while our State Department. 


flits back and forth across the oceans look- 
ing out for the best interests of Frenchmen 
in Indochina. 

Mrs. Gladys Keefe, Dick’s wife, has two 
youngsters—2 and 3. Our Department of 
the Army has notified Gladys that she will 
no longer receive the basic allowance for 
quarters, which Congress through it had 
provided for the families of all our service- 
men. She has moved in with her mother 
in Maryland so she can work so her babies 
can eat. And the French write to her in 
French telling her “no,” she may not com- 
municate with her imprisoned husband, 
neither to send letters nor to receive them, 

Now comes the chorus of offended canary 
birds trying to sing bass. I can hear already 
the yapping and whining of the mongrel 
patriots of the United Nations that we have 
to allow foreign courts jurisdiction over our 
boys if our courts are to have jurisdiction 
over theirs. That it’s an even swap to our 
mutual advantage. Get off that. You know 
well that Americans on foreign soil outnum- 
ber their handful of soldiers over here by a 
100 to 1. And more, that we here guarantee 
ourselves and our guests the protection of 
our Constitution, our trial by jury, our civ- 
ilized American system of jurisprudence. It 
is supposed to be an even swap when we, 
in turn, submit our sons to getting their 
hands chopped off. 

There’s more to this diabolical plot. 

And here this: every individual on either 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue who opposed 
the Bricker amendment—and on Main 
Street, too—any who saw no reason to cur- 
tail this frightful treatymaking power of our 
Executive, there’s more to what the one- 
worlders have in store. Because under treaty 
law you don’t have to have a crime to make 
an arrest. Under treaty law you’ need no 
crime. Under treaty law our MP’s are obli- 
gated to arrest anybody the foreign official 
asks to have arrested and turn him over. 
So what is to prevent that gang of Commu- 
nists, who outnumber any political party 
in France, suddenly one day seizing control 
and promptly ordering the arrest of every 
American in sight, trying him in secret, and 
throwing him into a dungeon alongside Dick 
and Tony in Melum prison. 

You got a friendly judge, Dick and Tony. 
You got the minimum under French law. 
He might have given you life. Though I’m 
sorry, but someday you'll have to know, 
that while a French judge gave you 5 years 
in solitary for a joyride, another French 
court was giving only 5 years to a French- 
man who murdered an American soldier. 
And the murdered man’s name is James 
Wilkins, And the murdered is not required 
to serve his 5 years in solitary. 

Let’s not pussyfoot past who’s responsible 
and blame it all on Acheson again. Ameri- 
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waving this frightful document in his hand 
pleading for help? And DIRKSEN alongside 
him; and DworsHak and FrReag, Jenner and 
JonNnson, LONG and MALONE and McCarry 
and McCarTuy, RUSSELL and SCHOEPPEL ang 
SMaATHERS and WELKER and WILiaMs and 


’ that was all. This handful fought it. Tne 


rest let it go without protest. They figureq 
surely somebody on the Foreign Relations 
Committee must have read the fine print, 
so they made your son eligible to be trieq 
by a Communist court. 

Oh, yes; they did. Tito is our “ally.” we 
have soldiers on his soil. And they are men 
you and I drafted and sent overseas with 
an Army manual in their pockets which says 
they are subject to American law and have 
the protection of the American Constitu- 
tion. And now this new treaty says that’s 
a lie, that they may be left to the tender 
mercy of a Communist court. 

Do you wonder that Lucile Vogeler told 
me she will not allow her sons to be drafted 
while this NATO treaty supersedes our law. 
Her sons will take, their chances in our 
jails. Her husband suffered for 15 months 
in a Hungarian dungeon- while our State 
Department poured pink tea for our so- 
called allies who aren't even drafting their 
own sons for their own wars. And Mrs, 
Vogeler means it. She will not permit her 
sons to serve under the American flag unless 
they are guaranteed the protection of that 
flag 


Do you realize, Americans, that our own 
loyal sons have fewer rights than those who 
betray their country? Here we allow spies, 
traitors, even murderers to refuse to testify 
against themselves while American boys are 
being tried in foreign courts where they 
are assumed guilty until they prove them- 
selves innocent. And they have to prove it 
through an interpreter, at that. 

In behalf of that three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Americans who are over there where 
they cannot protest tonight, I protest. In 
behalf of the wives and mothers whose hus- 
bands and sons may now be killed by the 
enemy, kidnaped by the Communists, or im- 
prisoned by our allies, I protest. Let no man 
merit your vote in this upcoming election 
until he has made plain exactly where he 
stands on treaty law. 

Richard T. Keefe, Anthony Scaletti, may 
the good Lord abbreviate the agony of this 
awful hour in your lives. And may He some- 
how, with that infinite mercy which ex- 
ceedeth all understanding, forgive us for 
what we have done to you. 

I’m sorry to have disturbed your peace, 
Americans, but I thought it was time some- 
body told the rest of the story. 


ExcerrPt From Pavt Harver News, Avcust 
1, 1954 

Now, the rest of the story: 

Two weeks ago you and I visited on the 
subject of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 

I told you that American servicemen over- 
seas are under the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts. That men drafted to defend our 
Constitution are no longer afforded its pro- 
tection. 

I cited the cases of Privates Keefe and 
Scaletti, who stole a cab in Orleans, France, 
and were sentenced by a Paris court. 

In these past 2 weeks I have the assurance 
of the State Department that Privates Keefe 
and Sacletti are not in solitary confinement. 
They are now confined in cells 7 feet by 4% 
feet. The cells are unheated. But each cell 
is lighted by a small bulb. There is no 
plumbing. They are permitted to write let- 
ters, 50 lines per week and subject to French 
censorship. 

That State Department wants it known 
after all, these men also administered 
ting to the cab driver from whom they 

the cab. In the very letter in which 
State Department seeks to justify this 
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sentence, the State Department official ad- 
mits “their facilities are vastly superior to 
those which exist in other parts of the 
world.” And the State Department further 
seeks to explain away this case by saying 
that, after all, our tourists are subject to 
the jurisdiction of foreign courts. 

Gentleman, our tourists were not drafted 
and forced to go over there. Not yet, any- 
way. But since officially we apparently con- 
sider this a fair sentence and the punish- 
ment proper, since officially we apparently 
intend to shrug off all complaints about these 
two individuals because they are not now 
in solitary confinement, I am forced privately 
to reopen this subject tonight and tell the 
rest of the story. 

I have a letter signed by Mr. H. Struve 
Hensel, of the Defense Department, stating 
that the Department of Defense “does not 
require a report to Washington on each in- 
dividual case.” That the reports are pre- 
pared in a bunch semiannually. 

I have a better way of finding out what’s 
happening to our servicemen overseas—from 
their families. And lest the opposition to 
this unprecedented treaty which abridges the 
constitutional rights of Americans hangs too 
heavily on two privates, may I introduce Mrs. 
Antonie Pierre, wife of an American service- 
man in Japan. 

Mrs. Pierre has been indicted by Japanese 
authorities because her rented house acci- 
dentally caught on fire. 

This is not a criminal offense under the 
law of any of the 48 United States. But 
when our rear admiral wrote to the Jap- 
anese authorities, he begged a dismissal of 
the suit. Then turned right around and 
said, “Such action as may be taken is, of 
course, your government's decision fully and 
completely.” 

Japan gets the same deal as offered the 
NATO nations in this matter of jurisdiction 
over our servicemen. 

And Japanese jails are not fit for your 
worst enemies, much less your sons and 
husbands. 

And in Japan where a case is frequently 
adjourned from time to time, the defendant 
stays in that jail even if he’s innocent until 
the verdict comes in. 

Corp. Dennis Chaney would know about 
that. So would Afc. George Thomas Jones. 

I want it understood that the case against 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and any 
similar act of desertion by our Government 
does not stand solely on the cases of Keefe 
and Scaletti. 

Two privates, Scott and Crews, in a beer 
hall brawl in Sapporo, Japan, last April 18, 
haven't been tried yet. 

And in Bermuda, Capt. William Powell, of 
the United States Air Force, has been sen- 
tenced to jail for 2 months for “driving with- 
out third-party insurance.” 

Bermuda gets her authority over United 
States servicemen by virtue of an agreement 
made by President Franklin Roosevelt with- 
out the consent of our Congress. 

It's this whole treatymaking authority 
which should be stepped on and stopped by 
& constitutional amendment. 

So this Captain Powell violates a law which 
he does not know exists. He gets 2 months, 
but automatically this means he is court- 
martialled. He loses all rights as a United 
States serviceman. He’s 5 years away from 
retirement, but faces instead dismissal from 
the service with no retirement benefits what- 
ever. And this is the fate of an American, 
who once was a member of the Connecticut 
Legislature, was shot down over Germany in 
the last war, and was imprisoned in the 
Nazi's notorious dungeons at Buchenwald. 
And now, after this magnificent record of 
service to his country, we have let the caprice 
of a foreign court send him home broke, 
busted, and disgraced. 

Other Americans are being tried in Ice- 
land, where the second largest newspaper is 
published by the Communists. 
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But turn this thing around, as it was 
during World War II when there were for- 
eign servicemen in the United States. And 
apparently Gen. Walter Bedell Smith of our 
State Department does not know this, be- 
cause he says in writing, “It is not conceiva- 
ble that Congress would deprive our local 
courts of jurisdiction over a crime commit- 
ted by a foreign soldier on leave.” General 
Smith, pursuant to a specific act of Congress, 
all foreign forces stationed in the United 
States were allowed trial in their own mili- 
tary courts. 

Now—and I’m sorry to have to add this— 
I told you earlier that our Defense Depart- 
ment is not keeping a running check but 
promises to report on all cases in a bunch 
semiannually. The Defense Department spe- 
cifically promised the distinguished Senator, 
JOHN BRICKER, a copy of this semiannual 
report. Now, however, they’ve told him the 
report is classified “top secret.” You and I 
can’t see it. That’s real convenient for 
somebody. 

The parents and the taxpayers have no 
way to know what is happening to American 
servicemen in foreign courts. 


Why has this document been classified 
top secret? Presumably that classification 
indicates that it might jeopardize our na- 
tional security if the document were made 
public, This is silly, of course, but it cer- 
tainly might jeopardize somebody's polit- 
ical security if the whole truth were to be 
known between now and election day so 
the report was lumped with some other 
stuff and stamped top secret. 

Well, listen Americans, if 2 Communist 
court in Yugoslavia should sentence your 
son to die, our State Department would 
make no protest. It can’t. Because under 
this infamous document our administration 
has taken the position that the treaty in- 
volves no surrender of American rights under 
international law. We've therewith surren- 
dered our right of appeal even with those 
countries with whom we have no NATO 
agreement. All Tito would have to do is 
cite the argument that the host country 
has absolute and unqualified jurisdiction 
over our forces and since that is our own 
administration’s published argument, we're 
stuck with it. 

If you have any personal knowledge of any 
American serviceman or his dependent who 
has been indicted or convicted under the 
laws of any foreign country, please write 
immediately to Senator JoHN BrickEr, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, or write to 
me and I'll pass it along. 

We do not intend to let this matter rest. 

They can stamp the Defense Depart- 
ment’s report top secret, but they can’t pre- 
vent some of us from garnering our own 
facts. 

Senator Bricker has graciously offered to 
enter this broadcast and a previous one on 
the subject in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this session. Then perhaps you can pass 
the ammunition between now and next ses- 
sion. 

From the beginning of our Republic down 
through the Second World War no American 
soldier serving abroad was ever subject to 
trial under foreign law in a foreign court. 
Never. 

This sudden callous disregard for the 
rights of Americans is an unhappy inberit- 
ance for our sons. 5 

In the amphitheater behind the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier up there in Arlington 
overlooking the loveliest city man ever made 
these words are engraved in the marble over- 
head: “When we assumed the soldier we 
did not lay aside the citizen.” 

We did not lay aside the citizen. See it 
up there right in front of you, and behind 
you, all about you in those green hills, white 
crosses. I think they rest restiessly tonight. 

So much for the rest of the story. 
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The United Nations “Achilles” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH: of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if I understand the purpose 
and objective of the United Nations, it 
was to have been a cooperative effort 
on the part of member nations to pre- 
serve the peace. If that is true, how can 
the nations who desire peace so much, 
tolerate the presence of aggressor na- 
tions such as Russia and her satellites? 
Are we to continue the travesty of main- 
taining the U. N. as it is now consti- 
tuted? Will the American taxpayer be 
called upon to continue in the future the 
payment of one-third of the operating 
costs of the U. N.? What we need, Mr. 
Speaker, is the application of common 
sense to a problem within the U. N. 
which is primarily abhorrent to a great 
majority of American people. Certainly 
the United States should not rely upon 
the United Nations as the cornerstone 
of American foreign policy. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “Pious Theories,” which states 
the case on this subject better than I can 
do it: - 

Prous THEORIES 


The American Assembly decided the other 
day that the United States must make the 
United Nations the cornerstone of its foreign 
policy, “in fact as well as in pious theory.” 

Since the members of the assembly—a pri- 
vate group set up to discuss questions of 
importance to Americans—are distinguished 
in business, government, labor, and other 
fields, their words merit consideration. And 
they do advance some ostensible reasons for 
insisting on the United Nations as the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy. 

They believe the United Nations can be 
made a more effective instrument for collec- 
tive security. In the meantime they think 
it is an asset for the United States to be in 
an organization where Soviet cynicism and 
obstructionism are constantly held up to 
world view and where the United States, by 
word and deed, “can rally and unify the free 
world.” 

These are commendable, if somewhat mis- 
ty, aims—however accomplished. They per- 
haps constitute an argument for the United 
States to remain in the United Nations as 
long as that organization makes it morally 
and practically possible for the United States 
to do so. But they do not add up to a rea- 
son for making the United Nations the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy. 

The cornerstone of a nation’s foreign pol- 
icy, clearly enough, is something on which 
can be built the means of effectively accom- 
plishing the nation’s international objectives, 
The United Nations by its very nature can- 
not qualify. 

The essential assumption of the United 
Nations is the cooperation of the great 
powers in preserving peace. From the be- 
ginning the Soviet Union has demonstrated 
the falsity of that assumption, and the So- 
viet Union has the power, in the Security 
Council, to frustrate any United Nations at- 
tempt to preserve peace or resist aggression. 
How can the United States build a foreign 
policy on an organization whose elementary 
steps can be thus thwarted? 
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The United States and some other nations 
of the non-Communist world long since rec- 
ognized, if they do not always admit, that 
they could construct no effective security 
on this collapsible cornerstone. They sought 
other means, notably regional alliances. 
True, these are sanctioned by the United 
Nations Charter, but it is difficult to recon- 
cile their present status with the spirit of 
the charter. They, and not the United Na- 
tions, have become the cornerstones, and 
that is not what the men who drafted the 
charter in 1945 had in mind at all. 

The American assembly also recognizes 
this fact of life; its declaration says the 
United States must preserve its military 
strength and alliances—until such time as 
the United Nations has the power in being 
to enforce the peace. 

Until such time? That is to say, until 
such time as the Soviets, who define aggres- 
sion as peace and slavery as democracy, ac- 
cept our dictionaries and behave according- 
ly; until such time as they cease to be So- 
viet Communists. When that millenium ar- 
rives, the free world will not have to fear 
for its security. 

But until such time, to talk about the 
United Nations as the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is simply to propagate one 
more pious theory. 





The Reinsurance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle appeared in the August 1, 
1954, edition. Mr. Browdy’s letter cer- 
tainly tells the story as to why the House 
rejected this legislation. 

Mr. Browpy Hits Ixe’s RetmvsuraNce Br. 


To the Eprror or THE EaGLe: 

I noted with interest your editorial en- 
titled “Defeat of Health Plan Aids Socialized 
Medicine.” 

It occurs to me that you have not read 
either the hearings before the congressional 
committees nor have you had the time to 
read the bill. 

There is nothing in the bill which even 
attempts to socialize medicine as urged by 
the American Medical Association. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can 
come to the conclusion that defeat of the 
bill aids the socialization of medicine when 
the argument was being made that passage 
of the bill was socialized medicine. Both 
arguments are fallacious. 

The important thing about the bill is that 
the President's assertion that this bill would 
furnish medical care to those who otherwise 
could not afford it, was completely destroyed 
by the witnesses who testified before the 
congressional committees. The one thing 
established by the hearings beyond a per- 
adventure of a doubt, was that this plan 
would not make available a single dollar of 
health insurance to any person who could 
not now afford such insurance. The bill 
called for nothing more than Government 
subsidized reinsurance of insurance com- 
pany risks. The incontrovertible fact is that 
today any insurable risk is reinsurable, and 
there are private companies with over 
Ra of assets throughout this country 
w are reinsuring the very risks sought to 
be reinsured by this bill 
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The insurance companies, stock and mu- 
tual, both are anxious to earn premiums 
writing every type of insurable risk. They 
control billions and billions of dollars. If 
the President's plan was at all feasible, they 
could themselves set up a $25 million reinsur- 
ance fund. There can be no reason and no 
justification for the United States Govern- 
ment setting up a $25 million insurance fund 
out of taxpayers’ money for a business that 
is strictly private enterprise and which 
should remain so. 

The only public health in the President's 
plan and in the President’s bill was in the 
title. There wasn’t a word or a principle 
written into the bill that could possibly 
improve the public health. 

It was an insurance bill dealing with the 
sole purpose of guaranteeing insurance com- 
panies against loss. No one who has read 
the bill, the reports, or the hearings can 
contend otherwise. 

BensaAMIn G. Browpy. 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I am 
also pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, 
written by Mr. Seymour E. Harris. It 
appeared in the July 25, 1954, edition 
of the Times: 

Scope or HEALTH PROGRAM—INADEQUACY OF 

ADMINISTRATION’s Britt HELD REASON FOR 

HovusE REJECTION 


(The writer of the following letter is pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University.) 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

A question has been raised in an editorial 
in the New York Times and elsewhere: Why 
did the liberals in Congress vote against the 
administration’s health reinsurance bill in 
the test House vote? 


I believe that the answer lies largely in 
the unjustifiable claims made for the bill, 
which liberals just could not swallow. This 
is aside from the fact that little was revealed 
concerning the precise effects of the reinsur- 
ance programs. If the liberals had accepted 
this bill, they would have endorsed the view 
that this bill would make a significant con- 
tribution toward the solution of the medical 
problem which at best would offer very little 
to the solution of our medical economic 
problems. 


Could Secretary Hobby have been quoted 
correctly in her recent press interview when 
she was reported to have said that this bill 
would make health insurance available to 
65 million additional Americans? This is a 
most absurd and unsupportable claim, if 
made. ® 

How can anyone believe that a Govern- 
ment loan of $25 million is going to solve 
the problem of medical organization when 
our medical bill exceeds $10 billion yearly? 
Or that this loan will significantly improve 
private insurance plans that now pay out 
$1.5 billion yearly? Or provide insurance 
coverage for 85 percent of medical bills not 
now covered by insurance, or even a sub- 
stantial part of the 85 percent? 


COSTLESS APPROACH 


Then why has the administration come up 
with this innocuous but not very helpful pro- 
posal? (Could President Eisenhower also 
have been misled by official propaganda, for 
the reports of his press conference were that 
he was very much upset by the rejection of 
the bill by the House and he would continue 
to fight valiantly?) 

I believe the explanation of excessive 
claims made for the administration’s health 
reinsurance lies partly in the ad- 
ministration’s anxiety to give the people what 
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last 2 years; but what is worth doing is likely 
to involve monetary sacrifices. 

One can understand why the administra. 
tion did not undertake a campaign for ng. 
tional health insurance, which the American 
Medical Association, through a well-organ. 
ized campaign, at least temporarily killeq 
and which the President repudiated. But 
the Presidential Magnuson Committee early 
in 1953 had outlined a program for improving 
medical faciilties and expanding private 
comprehensive insurance; and Senators Ives 
and FLanvers had written a bill incorporat. 
ing most of the important recommendations 
of the committee. But apparently these 
Senators pressured to abandon their bill sq 
that S. 3114 and a similar reinsurance pil) 
in the House might go forward. 

Any amateur in medical economics knows 
that what is poltically possible and medically 
and economically desirable now is a genuine 
private medical prepayment comprehensive 
insurance program involving subsidies or 
grants-in-aid which would make possible a 
gradual buildup of comprehensive health in. 
surance, now, unfortunately, covering but 
3 percent of the population. With it we 
need a gradual expansion of facilities ang 
personnel required to serve these plans, so 
that in 10 years we would have a genuine 
comprehensive private insurance program. 
The cost (as I suggested in testimony to the 
Senate committee considering the reinsur. 
ance bill) would gradually rise to about $2 
billion in 10 years, with State and local goy. 
ernments sharing the costs. 


EXPANDING COVERAGE 


Is it excessive to put a burden of $100 
millions yearly on the Federal Government 
now and $1 billion in 10 years for subsidizing 
comprehensive insurance so that coverage 
might be almost universal, when it is con- 
sidered that in the current year we could 
afford tax reductions which may ultimately 
cost as much as $10 billions a year, when 
Wwe can expect a rise of more than $100 bil- 
lions in our annual national product over 
10 years and when allowance is made for the 
billions yearly of additional income likely 
= ae from improved organization of med- 
icine 

What we need now is some help to medical 
and other health schools, more medical re- 
search, subsidies for starting conrprehensive 
programs and assuring entry for all, ade- 
quate hospital construction programs, etc, 
But what we have received in the last 2 
years have been cuts all along the line for 
medicine and much nonsense about what 
we might expect from the administration's 
health reinsurance bill, now happily rejected. 
Is it any wonder that the liberal Congress- 
men refused to endorse this bill? 

SeyMovur E. Harris. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, July 22, 1954. 





Blow to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, many of the 
people in California—particularly those 
in the Sacramento Valley who know the 
importance of multipurpose reclamation 
projects—are worried by the recent 
move to prevent the TVA from provid- 
ing inexpensive power for use by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
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They are surprised at the directive re- 
quiring the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build a powerplant for a private util- 
ity, then buy back the power, at a hand- 
some profit, from the utility. They fear 
this is an attempt to bypass TVA which 
could easily provide inexpensive hydro- 
electric power. . 

In the Sacramento Valley farmers, 
electricity customers, businessmen and 
all others have benefited by the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project. 
They are apprehensive that the recent 
action in connection with TVA may her- 
ald a similar move affecting the Central 
Valley project to the detriment of the 
welfare of the valley, the State, and the 
Nation. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
a recent editorial in the Sacramento Bee 
commenting on the AEC directive. The 
editorial follows: 

BLOW TO THE PEOPLE 

Fifty-five Members of the United States 
Senate have backed President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in his directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into an amaz- 
ing power contract with a privately owned 
utility in the Tennessee Valley. 

In effect the AEC is to build a powerplant 
for the private company, buy the energy for 
distribution through the TVA system, even 
pay the company’s taxes on the property, 
and at the end of 25 years the company is 
to own the plant outright. 

The administration turned down the TVA's 
request for an appropriation for a new steam 
plant which could have supplied the power 
and would have saved the taxpayers, over 
the life of the contract, between $90 million 
and $130 million—and the people still would 
have owned the plant. 

By validating this strange and preposterous 
contract, the 55 Senators became parties to 
a gigantic giveaway contrary to the best in- 
terests of the American people. 

No one went on record as disputing the 
huge estimated savings to the Government 
from purchasing the power from TVA. Even 
the AEC itself balked on entering into the 
contract and the Director of the Budget sug- 
gested open bids be called for through which 
TVA could have submitted its lower offer. 

The President’s directive was a stab at 
the heart of TVA which has served as a 
model throughout the world for regional re- 
development. The Senate vote was the power 
lobby’s greatest triumph. 





High Bid for Contrel of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES » 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] recently called attention 
to the huge Republican slush fund of 
almost $4 million collected for the pur- 
pose of electing Republicans to the 84th 
Congress. 

Several newspapers commented on the 
dangers to free government arising from 
this cynical attempt to put control of 
the Government of the United States on 
the auction block for sale to the highest 
bidder. I call attention to an editorial 
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on this subject which appeared in the 
June 5, 1954, edition of the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wis.: 

Hicu Bm ror ContTrot or CONGRESS 


In adjoining columns today the Capital 
Times reprints from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD some remarks entered into the Rec- 
orD by Representative Jonnw W. McCormack, 
of Boston, the Democratic whip in the House 
of Representatives. Representative McCor- 
MACK’s remarks were made in connection 
with his insertion into the Recorp of a por- 
tion of a recent “Hello, Wisconsin” broadcast 
by William T. Evjue, editor and publisher of 
the Capital Times. 

This broadcast concerned the announce- 
ment of the finance committee of the Re- 
publican National Committee that it would 
spend almost $4 million to elect Republican 
Members of Congress this year. Representa- 
tive McCormack points out that this slush 
fund activity will be far more serious than 
we realized when we originally called atten- 
tion to it. 

At that time we calculated that the GOP 
National Committee would spend $10,000 on 
every candidate for Congress. Representa- 
tive McCormack explains that it will be 
closer to $30,000. Neither party, he points 
out, will contribute to hopeless campaigns 
or to campaigns in districts that are certain. 
The money of both parties will be concen- 
trated in the close districts, which number 
between 100 and 120, as against the figure of 
435 total Members to be elected. This means, 
as Representative McCormack points out, 
that the huge Republican slush fund will be 
divided in such a way that approximately 
$30,000 will be available for GOP congres- 
sional candidates in the close districts. 

We repeat what we said in the remarks 
Representative McCorMack inserted into the 
RECORD: 

“You may think that $3,800,000 is a lot of 
money to spend to bring about the election 
of a Republican Congress. It is chickenfeed, 
however, as compared with the huge divi- 
dends that will be received on this invest- 
ment by the powerful financial and economic 
interests that contribute to the Republican 
campaign kitty.” 





Isn’t It Wonderful—Back to the Spoils 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call my colleagues’ attention to a very 
enlightening article dealing with the 
scuttling of the merit system in Govern- 
ment employment by the Eisenhower 
administration. The article indicates 
that the White House itself is involved 
in this raid on civil-service jobs within 
the Government. 

Certainly the Washington Star cannot 
be considered a Democratic newspaper. 
My observation indicates that it has al- 
ways leaned more the other way. The 
article to which I refer appeared, how- 
ever, in the Washington Star of Thurs- 
day, August 5, 1954, and was written by 
their authority on Government affairs, 
Mr. Joseph Young. Mr. Young has had 
long years of experience of covering news 
involving Government agencies and civil- 
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service employees. He is well qualified 


to present a true and factual picture on 


this matter. 

It would seem to me that the nonparti- 
san National Civil Service League should 
show its nonpartisanship and give vig- 
orous support now to the protection of 
the merit system in Government. It is 
difficult to explain the reason for the 
tardiness of this organization in failing 
to criticize the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in its effort to return to the spoils 
system in Government employment. 

The White House itself is directly in- 
volved in this effort to destroy civil serv- 
ice. Only the adverse publicity given to 
a White House order prevented a major 
Patronage raid on civil-service jobs. 
Perhaps a little more adverse publicity 
will serve to protect the civil-service 
system from Republican attacks. 
REPUBLICANS GAINING CONTROL or Top CrIvr. 

Service Joss 


(By Joseph Young) 


A White House clique and the Republican 
National Committee are taking over control 
of a sizeable number of Federal jobs in- 
tended by law to be under the protection of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The Republican high command’s contin- 
uous pressure for more Federal job patron- 
age has resulted in the Civil Service Com- 
mission yielding on many jobs under the 
civil-service system. Many of these jobs are 
in the lower and middle-salary brackets. 

Furthermore, agency heads acknowledge 
that any civil-service job appointment that 
pays $10,000 a year or more must be cleared 
with the Republican National Committe>, 
This doesn't necessarily mean the commit- 
tee’s candidate is selected. It means that 
any candidate selected from the civil-service 
register must receive the GOP nod before he 
gets the job. 

The White House, during the last few 
months, has also been getting into the act, 
Handling much of the patronage is Charles 
F. Willis, Jr., an assistant to Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams. 

Mr. Willis is the one who is reported to 
have drafted the ill-fated short-lived un- 
signed memo to agency heads that appoint- 
ments and promotions to all Federal jobs 
in grade 14 ($9,600 a year) and above had 
to be cleared with the Republican National 
Committee. 

Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil 
Service Commission, who is supposed to be 
President Eisenhower’s representative on 
Government personnel matters, told the 
Star he knew nothing about the White House 
directive regarding political clearance of 
civil service jobs. Apparently this impor- 
tant policy decision was reached without 
even consulting Mr. Young or the Civil 
Service Commission, which has the duty of 
operating the Government's merit system. 

The White House order was withdrawn 
after the adverse publicity it received. Legal 
Officials also pointed out that the civil service 
laws expressively prohibit any political con- 
sideration in the sappointment and promo- 
tions to civil service jobs. A new order was 
issueti this week to the effect that only non- 
civil service jobs in grade 14 and above must 
be cleared with the Republican high com- 
mand. 

But many career officials feel the damage 
already has been done. They feel the orig- 
inal order expressed the White House’s real 
intent and that the new and modified order 
was issued reluctantly. They feel the entire 
incident has tended to lower morale among 
career people. 

Another device: The Republican high com- 
mand has not given up in its fight to win 
control over a sizable bloc of Federal jobs. 
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Apparently with some success, the GOP 
politicos are getting jobs for the party faith- 
ful among the so-called 303 jobs. There 
are about 200,000 of these jobs, which are 
under civil service, but which are filled di- 
rectly without competitive exams being held. 
The candidates, however, are supposed to 
meet minimum civil service standards for 
the jobs. 

The authority to fill the jobs in this 
manner is given by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in cases where there are no current 
civil service registers, where the jobs are 
hard to fill or where they are temporary ones. 
The authorization form is numbered 303, 
hence the 303 designation. 

This type of authorization has long ex- 
fisted and is nothing new. However, the 
CSC, several weeks ago, put a new wrinkle 
into the program and this has caused much 
concern among supporters of the merit sys- 
tem. 

The Commission directed each of its 10 
regional offices and the 800 agency boards of 
examiners in the field to send a copy of each 
authorized job opening to the head of the 
appropriate department or agency here in 
Washington. 

The Commission says this step was taken 
to acquaint agency heads with their hiring 
problems and to have them order their agency 
boards to hold more exams and thus cut 
down on this type of appointments. 

Commission officials said this was a major 
step to strengthen the merit system. Yet 
the move was done in secrecy. No press 
release was put out on it. 

Many feel that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s move was taken for just the opposite 
effect—to supply Federal job information to 
the Republican National Committee and 
other GOP patronage sources so these job 
vacancies can be filled by the party faithful. 
Reports are that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was not too happy about taking this 
step but that it was pressured into doing 
so by the Republican high command, Mr, 
Young denies this. 

The Republicans lost no time in taking ad- 
vantage of the revised “303” order. The New 
York Republican State Committee printed 
standard forms for the party faithful, giving 
details on how to apply for these positions, 
together with information on current job 
openings. The applicant turns in this form 
with his political endorsement, together with 
his regular job form 57. 

An example of the current trend away 
from merit-system principles can be seen 
by the attitude of the business-supported 
nonpartisan National Civil Service League. 
The league, during the last 20 months, has 
taken a wait-and-see attitude, preferring to 
give the administration a chance to adjust 
itself regarding patronage problems and the 
civil service. 

But officials of the 75-year-old league say 
the present situation is very bad, and they 
disclose that their organization, within the 
next week, will sharply criticize the adminis- 
tration and demand that true merit princi- 
ples be restored in Government. 





Justice and “Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a number 
of resolutions on justice and peace 
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adopted by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis at its 65th annual con- 
vention on June 22-27 at Pike, N. H. 

These resolutions were adopted on the 
recommendation of a commission of jus- 
tice and peace established by the con- 
ference, following a workshop on social 
action held as part of the conference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, apprehensive that in our quest for na- 
tional security, our basic American freedoms 
are being jeopardized, urgently commends 
the following resolutions to the people of 
the United States: 

1. We applaud those religious leaders of 
all faiths as well as those university teach- 
ers and administrators who have courageous- 
ly resisted the pressures toward conform- 
ity which threaten our freedom. We recom- 
mend a convocation of distinguished reli- 
gious leaders who will apply the ethical 
insights of Judaism and Christianity to the 
problems confronting us. We urge the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis and the 
Joint Commission on Social Action to en- 
courage the calling of such a convocation as 
soon as possible. We also recommend to 
our colleagues that wherever possible on the 
local level they cooperate with liberal reli- 
gious leaders of all faiths by setting aside 
one weekend on which all liberal pulpits 
will be devoted to the flagrant abuse of 
moral principles on the part of many who 
presume to be protecting American democ- 
racy. 

2. We deplore as a great danger to our 
free institutions the encroachment of one 
branch of government on the prerogatives 
of another. We believe that only the judi- 
ciary has a right to determine the innocence 
or guilt of any individual and that con- 
gressional committees properly possess the 
power of investigation only for the purposes 
of legislation. We hold that in conducting 
such hearings these committees must scru- 
pulously abide by the ‘following measures 
intended to preserve the rights of the indi- 
vidual: 

(a) One-man investigating committees 
should be prohibited. All phases of an in- 
vestigation, including the. authorization of 
subsidiary inquiries, the hiring of staff, the 
scheduling of hearings, the subpenaing of 
witnesses and the releasing of public state- 
ments and reports, should represent the 
considered judgment of the majority of the 
committee. Sworn testimony should be 
taken only in the presence of at least two 
members of a committee. 

(b) To insure full deliberation, all mem- 
bers of investigating committees should re- 
ceive due notice of meetings and other com- 
mittee action. Adequate provision should 
be made for minority reports. 

(c) Material reflecting adversely upon 
persons living or dead should not be made 
public before an opportunity has been af- 
forded such persons or their representatives 
to refute derogatory or defamatory state- 
ments. Rebuttal testimony should be re- 
leased sinrultaneously, with publication of 
such material. We are shocked at the irre- 
sponsible attacks of demagogues on such 
religious leaders as John Haynes Holmes and 
the late Rabbis Stephen Wise and Judah 
Magnes and insist that adequate safeguards 
must be adopted to prevent such abuses in 
the future. 

(d) Persons or organizations against 
whom charges are made in public hearings 
should be afforded an opportunity to present 
their side of the case publicly as soon as 
possible after the making of the charge and 
in circumstances as public as those in which 
the charge was made. This opportunity 
should include the right to cross-examine 
witnesses for a reasonable time. 
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(e) Material in the files of an investigat. 
ing committee, not previously released by the 
committee in the form of an official report 
should be kept confidential and made ayai. 
able only to Federal investigative agencies 
for their official purposes. 

(f) Committee mrembers or employees 
should not issue any public evaluation of a 
person under investigation until the inquiry 
relating to such person has been completeq 
and a committee report thereon adopted, 

(g) No hearing of a legislative investj. 
gating committee should be Photographed, 
televised, broadcast or recorded for radio 
over a witness’ objection. 

(h) The Rules Committee of each House 
of Congress should be empowered to receive 
and investigate complaints of abuses of con. 
gressional investigating committees and to 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Congress. 

3. While we recognize that the hysteria 
commonly known as McCarthyism goes be. 
yond the evil of any one individual, yet be- 
cause Senator McCartnuy himself has be- 
comre the most flagrant and immoral symbol 
of McCarthyism, we believe it essential to 
strip him of his committee chairmanships, 

4. No free society can long survive if its 
citizens are encouraged or permitted to in. 
form indiscriminately on one another. By 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion and fear, 
such informing inevitably becomes a vesti- 
bule to the police state. The repeated use 
of professional informers, motivated either 
by personal grudges or psychopathic needs 
of their own, destroys the morale of Govern- 
ment officials and the confidence of the peo- 
pie. 

5. The fifth amendment is an integral part 
of those civil liberties guaranteed to the 
American people by their Constitution, 
Like all freedoms, it can be abused. The 
abuse of freedom, however, must never be 
accepted as an excuse for abrogating it. It 
must never be assumed that one who in- 
vokes the fifth amendment is necessarily 
guilty of crime. The phrase “fifth-amend- 
ment Communist” is a vicious and unjusti- 
fied perversion of a law intended as a basic 
guaranty of American freedom, We look 
hopefully for further court tests resulting 
ultimately in a Supreme Court decision 
which would reaffirm the intent of the fifth 
amendment as envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. 

6. Teachers and clergymen who are espe- 
cially concerned with the moral and ethical 
principles on which our democracy is found- 
ed have a special responsibility for the 
preservation of those principles. We are 
heartened by the number of our own col- 
leagues who have courageously brought the 
message of prophetic Judiasm to bear on the 
problems of contemporary society, and we 
urge this conference, as well as the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, to up- 
hold and encourage these men. 


7. However important the pronouncements 
of this conference may be, the acid test of 
of our effectiveness in the field of social 
action will be the extent of activity in this 
area wtihin our congregations. We are 
heartened by the increasing number of con- 
gregations which have established social ac- 
tion committees under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Dr. Maurice Eisendrath, president of 
‘our union; Mr. I. Gordon, chairman 
of the Joint Social Action Commission; 
Rabbi Bugene Lipman; and Mr. Albert Vor- 
span, director and secretary of that com- 
mission. We are convinced that the activ- 
ity of the Joint Social Action Commission 
can continue successfully only if both the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meet their full share of financial 
responsibility. We, therefore, emphatically 
urge the executive board of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis to appropriate 
the full sum requested by the Joint Social 
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Action Commission as our share of its budget 
for the coming year. 

In accordahece with the recommendation 
as contained within. the president’s message 
of this conference rejecting the compulsory 
imposition by Government of an oath of loy- 
alty to men and women who administer reli- 

ious institutions, be it resolved that no 
political loyalty oath be imposed by our con- 
gregations upon those who seek affiliation 
with them. 

8. We heartily recommend the cooperation 
and leadership of our colleagues in estab- 
lishing social action committees in their 
congregations. Toward that end we recom- 
mend generous use of the publication Social 
Action in Review in the columns of our 
temple bulletins, regular pulpit messages in 
this area, and emphasis on social action in 
regional conferences or conventions of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. We also request our colleagues to 
maintain regular liaison with the Joint 
Social Action Commission, reporting their 
progress as well as their reactions to the 
work of the commission. 





Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very inter- 
esting articles on the progress of our 
Negro citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are part of a series, 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. The following article is 
the tenth in this series and appeared in 
the Eagle of August 3, 1954: 

FaMILiIes OF NEGROES Live AMICABLY WITH 
Waite NEIGHBORS 


(By Sid Frigand) 
(Tenth in a series) 


Prominence, by its own definition, cannot 
come to all Negroes—let alone all persons— 
in any one community. 

We have read about many prominent 
Negroes living in Brooklyn and perhaps know 
of others who seek prominence. But the 
rank-and-file Negro Brooklynites seek the 
very antithesis of prominence—they just 
want to be rank-and-file Brooklynites. 

The desire to live inconspicuously, a seem- 
ingly unpretentious ambition, has proved 
elusive goal for many Negroes in the past; 
but today, scattered in various sections of 
the borough are hardly little bands of am- 
bassadors living in so-called white neigh- 
borhoods in happy anonymity. 

One of the heretofore unheralded Negro 
families that has crossed the boundaries 
of segregation lives in the shadow of Ebbets 
Field,, at Carroll Street, between Franklin 
and Bedford. The Lawrence family moved 
in 2 years ago expecting the worst—and 
were happily disappointed. 

Geoffrey Lawrence is a good-looking, 
brawny man who looks like a cop, but is, in 
reality, a clerk in a supermarket in Flushing. 
He confided, however, that he wanted to be 
on the force, but gave up the idea when 
steady work with the grocery chain came 
his way. 

Lawrence and his brother-in-law, James B. 
Farley, purchased the brick, attached house 
on Carroll Street in May 1952. They bought 
the house in an all-white neighborhood not 
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for any other reason than it was a house 
they liked and cost less than a comparable 
dwelling in a Negro neighborhood. 

Lawrence’s wife, Girlena, who is a regis- 
tered nurse at Israel Zion Hospital, recalled 
that many of her friends advised her to walk 
into her house with her head high and ignore 
everything and everyone on the block. 

“You're going to be resented anyhow,” 
Mrs. Lawrence quoted her friends, “so ignore 
them in the first place.” 

“I’m just not cut out to ignore people,” 
Mrs. Lawrence said with a winning grin, “so 
we moved in that day with smiles on our 
faces, and we've never had any trouble at all.” 

“Can you imagine our surprise,” she added, 
“when the day we moved in Mrs. Cooper next 
door (at 1011 Carroll Street) invited us in 
for coffee.” 

Since that day the novelty of a Negro 
neighbor has worn to a point where the Law- 
rences and the Farleys are just two more 
families on the block. 

Mrs. Lawrence now is called upon to mind 
a neighbor’s child, and doesn't hesitate to ask 
a neighbor to look after her 2-year-old son, 
Geoffrey, Jr. 

Mrs. Farley’s 51,-year-old daughter plays 
with the kids on the block and is taken to 
school each morning by her friend’s mother, 

The Lawrences and the Farleys are not iso- 
lated examples; all over Brooklyn similar 
experiences are unfolding, much to the 
amazement of both Negroes and whites. 

In the past the greatest factor in souring 
these pleasant relationships has been the 
myth—created through misunderstanding 
and exploited by avaricious real-estate spec- 
ulators—that Negroes living on a block cause 
realty values to drop. 

Noticeable progress has been made in com- 
batting this myth in the very section of 
Crown Heights where the Lawrences live. An 
organization, the Crown Heights Owners As- 
soviation, has been active in allaying fears 
of homeowners and, at the same time, urg- 
ing legislation to preyent conversion of 1- 
and 2-family houses into multiple dwell- 
ings or rooming houses. The latter is usually 
the fate of a neighborhood that panics when 
a Negro family moves in. 

Special Sessions Justice Myles A. Paige, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Brooklyn branch of the NAACP, has been a 
vigorous campaigner in helping to educate 
homeowners. 

Judge Paige said he has seen gratifying re- 
sults—he and his family live at 1294 Carroll 
Street—through the work of organizations 
like the Crown Heights Owners Association. 

Another group that has worked out the 
problems of the community with a large 
measure of success is the Community Asso- 
ciation of Districts 25 and 27. 

The association, made up of schoo] author- 
ities, parent-teacher groups, and other in- 
terested residents, has worked diligently to 
instill interracial harmony among school 
children, as well as their parents. 

Judge Paige has taken up the chore of 
speaking to PTA groups, taxpayers organi- 
zations, and other interested groups about 
the appearance of Negro neighbors in Crown 
Heights. 

“Negro and white speculators have stirred 
up trouble,” Judge Paige asserted, “when 
they come around telling homeowners to sell 
out because the ‘neighborhood is changing.” 

“It is especially painful,” he added, “to 
see Negro brokers carrying on these projects; 
they're doing a disservice to their race and to 
the community. 

“You can’t keep running away,” the judge 
tells the homeowners, “These are your 
homes; stay put, live in them, enjoy them. 


All you know about your new neighbors is - 


what you fear—give them a chance, they’ll 
probably be as good or better neighbors than 
the family they're succeeding.” 

Mrs. Hortense Gabel, director of the State 
committee on discrimination in housing, de- 
scribed the Crown Heights section as one of 
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the most important proving grounds of Ne- 
gro integration in the Nation. 

Sociologists, housing experts, and city 
planners are watching the section with in- 
terest. Here, for the first time, Negroes are . 
moving into a white neighborhood where the 
buildings are not showing signs of decay, 
nor are the homeowners anxious or panicky. 

“We are holding our breath,” Mrs. Gabel 
declared, “while we watch the developments 
in Crown Heights. The results there could 
weil pave the way for the rest of the 
country.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the 11th in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 4, 1954: 
Dors “Jim Crow” PLAGUE —BorovcH 

ScHOoLS?—Two LEADERS OFFER DIFFERING 

OPINIONS 

(By Sid Frigand) 
(Eleventh in a series) 


Recently a great deal of attention has been 
focused upon the public schools of Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant, where, it has been 
charged, segregated schooling exists. 

The National Educational Association has 
been invited by the board of education to 
study the question and report whether. the 
allegations of “Jim Crow” schools stand up. 

The findings of the association notwith- 
standing, it must be assumed that the school 
situation in Bedford-Stuyvesant can only be 
an offshoot of the housing situation which 
finds large groups of Negroes living in one 


area. 

Whether Negroes live in Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant through choice or restriction is a point 
of argument among many. The Urban 
League and the NAACP, for example, fee] that 
there wouJd be greater dispersal and inte- 
gration if the restrictive housing barriers 
were lifted. 

On the other hand, responsible Negroes 
such as Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
John B. King, feel that Bedford-Stuyvesant 
is a product of concentration and not segre- 
gation. 

Superintendent King, in charge of districts 
26 and 28, argued that schools in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant have large Negro student bodies 
just like schools in other neighborhoods have 
almost all-Jewish or all-Italian student 
bodies. 

THEY LIKE TO LIVE THERE 

“Negroes live in Bedford-Stuyvesant be- 
cause they like to live among their own peo- 
ple,” Mr. King declared, “just as other groups 
of people choose to live with each other.” 

Nathan Burnett, director of the Brooklyn 
Urban League, agreed that Negroes, like any 
other group, feel more comfortable living 
among people of their own socioeconomic 
backgrounds. There were, however, evils ex- 
isting in Bedford-Stuyvesant schools, he 
charged, that do not exist in other neighbor- 
hood schools. 

“Children in Bedford-Stuyvesant schools,” 
he said, “come from families whose incomes 
are far lower than the average for Brooklyn. 

“Poverty makes way for family insecurity,” 
he continued, “and that in turn produces 
problem children.” 

Mr. Burnett maintained that many teach- 
ers are content to avoid problem children, 
and therefore avoid Bedford-Stuyvesant like 
the plague. The result, be said, is a situa- 
tion where veteran teachers with tenure 
transfer from the schools in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, leaving the schools there staffed by 
teachers with less experience and decidedly 
less enthusiasm. 


CITES SON’S EXPERIENCE 


As an example, the young urban league 
director cited the experience of his own son, 
who had 5 different teachers in 5 months 
during the past term. 

There are growing complaints, he added, 
that schoolteachers and even principals have 
lower standards for the Negro students. For 
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some reason they don’t expect as much from 
the Negro child and do not explore his full 
potentials as a student. 

Mr. Burnett added that another problem 
stemmed from apathetic parents in the 
lower economy areas of Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
The lack of PTA pressures can breed indif- 
ference in the school staff, he asserted, and 
paves the way for schooling that covers the 
ground and cultivates nothing. 

As a net result, the Negro child with aver- 
age intelligence enters schools of higher 
learning less equipped than the average 
child who is the product of a more stable 
school environment. 

“This bolsters the myth of superiority 
among his white schoolmates, as well as his 
own feelings of inferiority,” Mr. Burnett de- 
clared. 

John King, whose 27 years in the school 
system qualifies him as a veteran observer, 
said many of these charges are contrary to 
the fact. 

DISPUTED BY KING 


Citing his own career as principal of public 
school 70 in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section, 
Mr. King found his teacher turnover to be 
very slight and the PTA very interested. 

The trim-mustached educator recalled how 
the parents in his school dedicated them- 
selves to raise funds, clothing, and food for 
the underprivileged children in the school, 

As for the teachers, he said “there’s a shop 
teacher I know at public school 26 who best 
sums up their attitude. He’s been teaching 
at that school for 25 years, and commutes 
daily from his home quite a distance away. 

“When I asked him why he didn’t put in 
for a transfer he replied, ‘What's the differ- 
ence, kids are kids all over’.” 

Mr. King, himself, is a product of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. He now lives on East 49th 
Street, between Avenues J and K, in the East 
Flatbush section—which he cited as an ex- 
ample of Negroes not being obliged to live 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

His kid brother, Dolly King, distinguished 
himself in the athletic world of 15 years ago 
as one of Long Island University’s greatest 
all-around athletes. 

“I think Dolly and I are both convinced 
that it is a privilege to be a member of a 
minority,” the educator declared. “There’s 
a satisfaction derived from getting some- 
where that others can't possibly enjoy. 

“To be born rich is a strike against you.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the 12th in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 5, 1954: 
Necrors GaIn In BaTriz AGAINST Diskasz— 

HAMPERED BY CROWDED LIVING QUARTERS 


(By Sid Prigand) 
(Twelfth in a series) 


Take 311,000 persons and cram them into 
4 square miles, and you're going to have a 
health and sanitation problem. Take into 
consideration that most of the persons have 
low incomes and live in substandard housing, 
and your problem multiplies many times 
over. 

The teeming area just described is the 
Bedford health district, whose staff has the 
herculean task of insuring reasonable health 
Sn in the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
jon. 


Headquarters for this gigantic operation is 
located in an unpretentious walkup office on 
Fulton Street, overlooking the marquee of a 
local movie house. In January, however, 
the new base of operations will be a spanking 
new million-dollar structure at Madison 
Street and Throop Avenue, 


Despite current lack of space and facili- - 


ties, the Bedford health district managed 
to service 137,483 persons during 1958. At 
the helm of this vast operation are Margaret 
Reed, executive of the Bedford 
health committee, and Dr. Jacob Glaubach, 
district health officer. 
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Miss Reed, who received her training at the 
University of Michigan’s School of Public 
Health through a United States Public 
Health Service fellowship at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is another typical example of young 
Negroes working to improve living conditions 
in the Brooklyn community. 

For the last 6 years Miss Reed has worked 
diligently—sometimes around the clock—to 
organize, instruct, lecture, and otherwise 
carry her health message to the residents of 
the Bedford district. 

The energetic woman is well aware that she 
faces apathy among large numbers of the 
population; and so she works on the theory 
that if they won’t come to her for help, she 
will go to them. 

It is not uncommon, therefore, to see Miss 
Reed march into a bar and grill or a pool- 
room and make provisions to show films to 
the elbow benders and cue chalkers on per- 
sonal hygiene or control of disease. 

Through parent-teacher groups, church 
organizations, and the schools these same 
messages are Constantly being filtered to the 
public. As a result Miss Reed can point with 
pride to notable successes in the last few 
years. 

The two greatest menaces in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, according to health department 
statistics, are tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality. In both cases great progress has been 
made in arresting the factors leading to these 
killers. ’ 

“Since March 1,” Miss Reed said proudly, 
“more than 6,400 chest X-rays have been 
taken in the Bedford district by a mobile 
unit of the Brooklyn Tuberculosis & Health 
Association. 

“Since 1950 we have been running a ma- 
ternity clinic as well, providing prenatal care 
for mothers—including diet conferences, 
physical checkups, and psychiatric guidance 
for those with emotional problems.” 

The maternity clinics, located at several 
hospitals, are not overcrowded, Miss Reed 
explained, perhaps because Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant is not close to any hospital and expect- 
ant mothers find it difficult to travel for care 
each week—especially when their finances 
are low and there are other children to look 
after. 

The cry for a new hospital to service 
Bedford-Stuyvesant has been taken up by al- 
most every responsible agency in the area, 
but as yet the procrastinating city fathers 
have not reached any decision about the 
pressing need. 

Organized pressure for a hospital has 
stemmed from several sources, but the drive 
lacks coordination, unfortunately, because 
of political and ideological overtones. One 
group distrusts the motives or the politics 
of the other and shies away; another group 
suspects that radical elements have taken 
charge of the drive and drops its support 
of the hospital plan out of fear of leftwing 
onus. 

Special Sessions Justice Myles A. Paige, 
® member of the City Hospital council, has 
been active in the infighting for a hospital. 
“We don’t want a segregated Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant Hospital,” he explained, “all we want 
is a hospital close enough to Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant to serve all the people in that area.” 

Dr. Glaubach, the district health officer 
in that section, said that the constant dis- 
covery of new drugs has relieved the pressure 
on the hospitals as far as tuberculosis was 
concerned. 

“This creates a new problem, however,” 
he explained, “in that there is a need for 
more control and surveillance as the death 
Tate from tuberculosis drops and more and 
more TB victims leave hospital beds for 
home. This will create a big welfare and 
nursing problem that only additional per- 
sonnel can solve.” 
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because here we can practice preventive 
medicine.” 

With the full cooperation of the schools, 
the health department has been able to keep 
careful checks on the youngsters in the com. 
munity and jump in when any trouble arises, 

“One of the jewels in our crown,” Dr. Glau- 
bach added poetically, “is our wonderful bu- 
reau for handicapped children.” 

There was no hesitation on the part of Miss 
Reed or the doctor to name the largest single 
problem facing the people in their health 
district—housing. 

To point up how desperate conditions are 
in some sections north of Atlantic Avenue, 
Miss Reed cited a recent report by a visiting 
nurse, who found her patient—with an active 
case of tuberculosis—living in 2 rooms with 
14 other persons. 

“Solve the housing problem,” she said, 
“and you'll solve the health problem, too.” 





Grassroots Educational Program on 
Legislative Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the monthly publication of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, there appeared a very interest- 
ing article about a grassroots educa- 
tional program on legislative issues be- 
ing conducted by District Lodge, No. 137, 
of the Machinists Union, which I am 
proud to say is established in Water- 
town, N. Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, Brushfire at the Grassroots, writ- 
ten by Mr. Christopher Lake, in the Au- 
gust issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brush Free aT THE GRASSROOTS 
(By Christopher Lake) 

It gets mighty cold up in Watertown, N. Y. 
According to the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the average mean temperature of 
January in Watertown is 21.3. And the 
mercury drops much lower—down to 39 
below sometimes. But cold as the winter 
weather is, it is no colder than the attitude 
of Watertown machinists toward political 
action. Until last year that is, for early in 
1953 something happened which pulled the 
members of IAM district 137 out of their 
lethargy and sparked a legislative activity 
which put the district on the map so far as 
their representatives down in Albany and 
Washington are concerned. 

LOCAL IAM LONG ACTIVE CIVICALLY 

Watertown is a city of some 34,000 people 
in roughly the north central part of New 
York State. It is 22 miles due south of the 
famed Thousand Islands, and 45 miles 
southwest of the Adirondacks. A good loca- 
tion, despite the winter's cold, and especially 
during the summer months, 

But Watertown has been blessed by man 
as well as nature. And the two working 


together have the city a progressive 
industrial center. The city was incorpo- 
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the course of its history, Watertown has 
peen the scene of some events which 
changed the face of America. ¥ 

In 1847, for example, the first portable 
steam engine in the United States was made 
in Watertown. And 31 years later a young 
clerk in Moore & Smith’s store conceived the 
jdea of setting up special counters for goods 
priced at 5 and 10 cents. The clerk’s name 
was F. W. Woolworth, and his idea was a 
milestone in the history of retail mer- 
chandising. 

From a civic viewpoint, Watertown has 
been progressive. The voters installed the 
city manager form of government in 1920. 
The public parks are extensive and cover 
playgrounds for the children, a public golf 
course, athletic fields and swimming pools. 
There’s @ municipal airport, too. And the 
public library, named after a former Water- 
town boy who became governor of the Empire 
State, is rated high. In 1927 the city opened 
a municipal hydroelectric plant, which may 
make it suspect of creeping socialism in some 
quarters, but certainly not in the minds of 
the solid conservatives who live and vote 
there and who merely wanted ample power 
at reasonable rates. 

Watertown’s industries are many and 
varied, covering papermaking machinery, 
railroad air brakes, paper, fabrics, knitted 
garments, women’s dresses, electrical ma- 
chinery, flour and breakfast foods, ther- 
mometers and optical goods. 

It’s the kind of industrial center in which 
you would expect to find machinists, and you 
would not be disappointed. IAM district 
137, made up of 6 local lodges—355, 761, and 
1918 in Watertown, and 1009, 1766, and 1797 
in the neighboring cities of Deferiet, Car- 
thage, and Clayton, respectively—has a mem- 
bership of some 1,600, But until a year ago, 
the membership was asleep at the political 
and legislative switch. 

Not that the members of district 137 were 
not alert and active in the community. 
Their community relations and participation 
programs could serve as models for other 
unions. The district has for some time been 
represented in such worthwhile community 
agencies as the Community Chest, Council of 
Social Agencies, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
and National Safety Council. The Water- 
town Chamber of Commerce has. several 
representatives from organized labor, includ- 
ing district 137, one of whom is in charge 
of the chamber’s industrial development 
committee. ; 

Such notable associations did not just 
happen. As Clarence Rice, president of dis- 
trict 137 put it recently: “This recognition 
and representation did not come easily. We 
had to work for it.” And Business Repre- 
sentative John Wood nodded in agreement. 


JUST COMING TO LIFE POLITICALLY 


But, when it came to politics, well, after 
all the machinists were part and parcel of 
Watertown, and politically speaking, Water- 
town is solidly conservative. Conservatism 
is a tradition in the community and tradi- 
tion is very hard to break. 

Back in 1948, after the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law had convinced organized 
labor in general that political action was 
essential to preserve and protect hard-won 
gains on the economic front, district 137 
made an effort to go along. But it was no 

The officers of the district, from the van- 
tage point of experience, sum it up this way: 

Our membership was very resistant to 
= attempt to develop a political-action pro- 
am. 

“To them it was an effort to change their 
traditional voting habits. 

“This they naturally resisted. When the 
subject was brought up in lodge meetings, 
they clammed up and froze.” : 

As a result of the district’s approach and 
the members’ attitude, Watertown machin- 
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ists didn’t really support political activity. 
The most that was collected for political 
action from among them in any year from 
1938 through 1952 was $80. 

This is how the officers of the district an- 
alyze their initial attempt: 

“The money came hard because our first 
approach was wrong. We took too much for 
granted. As a result we failed. 

“The membership was not yet ready for 
politics. To them the word smacked of dou- 
bledealing, doublecrossing, unsavory charac- 
ters, and dirty politics. They wanted no part 
of it. Their political beliefs were as personal 
to them as their religion. These things they 
did not discuss with outsiders.” 

That is a healthy attitude. Most machin- 
ists and most Americans have it. -They do 
not want to be ordered about. Not in public 
life; that is why we have a democratic form 
of government. Not in economic life; that 
is why we have unions. And not in their 
selection of public officials. 

Yet the fact remains, as Robert Hansen, 
president of the New York State Council of 
Machinists put it, that “Our legislative ne- 
gotiations are just as important to our mem- 
bership as our wage negotiations.” 

Note the word political. was not men- 
tioned by Brother Hansen. The word is 
legislative. And properly so, for the in- 
terest of workers in government is to be sure 
that their rights to organize and negotiate 
are protected, rather than denied or cur- 
tailed, by law and that their successes at 
the bargaining table are not offset by 
restrictive legislation. 

“Our legislative negotiations are just as 
important to our membership as wage nego- 
tiations.” That sums it up. That puts the 
finger on the primary issue, that the proper 
interest of a union is not politics for the 
sake of politics, but the gaining of sound 
social and labor legislation. 

In their previous preoccupation with po- 
litical objectives, the district leaders had 
failed to make this clear to the membership. 
And failing to discern the relationship be- 
tween politics and legislation, the member- 
ship had rebelled. By placing the subjects 
in their proper perspective the district has 
turned 5 years of dismal failure into a solid 
foundation for future success. 

Realizing the fundamental error of the 
old approach, the officials of district 137 de- 
cided to pitch their future efforts on legisla- 
tive rather than political action. 

They went to the New York State Council 
of Machinists, outlined their problem, and 
sought advice and assistance. The council 
listened to their story then made its secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold Fitzgibbon, available 
to attend a meeting in Watertown. 

Plans for the meeting were carefully pre- 
pared. The meeting was announced as an 
open meeting of all lodges affiliated with the 
district, to hear Fitzgibbon report on legis- 
lation and on the problems faced by the IAM 
on the legislative front in Albany and Wash- 
ington. . 

The president of each affiliated local lodge 
made a special effort to extend a personal 
invitation to all the men and women in his 
organization who had indicated an interest 
in legislation, and asked them to agree to 
devote time and effort to legislative affairs 
if a worthwhile program were developed. 

In this ‘way the district and local lodges 
assured a successful launching of the new 
program. The first meeting was well at- 
tended. Those in attendance were alert to 
the subject under discussion. Their exist- 
ing interest was fired by new-found infor- 
mation. They carried their informed in- 
terest back to their fellow machinists in the 
shops and plants, and helped distribute leg- 
islative reports put out by the district and 
the State council. 

“Most amazing to all the local and district 
lodge officers,” reports Business Representa- 
tive Wood, “has been the interest we have 
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been able to stimulate and to maintain. We 
have a legislative committee which actually 
works and studies and has become expert 
in the various areas of legislation to which 
they have been assigned.” 

Expert is the word of district 137’s legisla- 
tive committee. 

Last winter the committee had a meeting 
with the State senator from the Watertown 
district. A conservative by nature and as 
a representative of a like-minded population, 
the senator was not known as a friend of 
labor. And, politically speaking, he owed 
nothing to labor, for he had not been elected 
with labor's support. 

Yet, he was so impressed with the legisla- 
tive committee of IAM district 137 that he 
agreed to cooperate with it on measures in 
which the machinists were interested. 

“This represented quite an advance for 
us,” Business Agent Wood reports. “Our 
people on the committee made an impression 
on the senator. They were competent to 
speak. They had spent as much as 3 or 4 
days in studying the various measures, such 
as unemployment compensation, which had 
been assigned to them.” 

The legislative committee is large, but that 
is an asset. Its very size helps maintain 
the interest and enthusiasm of more mem- 
bers, and makes possible a useful division of 
work among them. 

This is how the committee works, in the 
words of the district and local lodge officials: 

“Our local lodges appoint our regular dele- 
gates to the district council. To these dele- 
gates we have added 5 to 10 additional dele- 
gates on legislation. Collectively the latter 
group comprises the district legislative 
committee. 

“Originally we planned to hold the legis- 
lative committee meeting on a night other 
than our regular meeting night. However, 
there are a limited number of nights in the 
week so we decided to hold both meetings 
on the same night. We hold the legislative 
committee meeting first for the convenience 
of that committee in case members wish to 
leave at the end of their session. However, 
we have found that their interest carries over 
and the legislative committee members stay 
on for the regular district meeting. 

“The State council’s legislative bulletin is 
issued twice monthly. We put it out for all 
members of the legislative committee and 
all officers of the district. The state secre- 
tary sends us 75 copies each time so we don't 
have to reproduce it locally. However, we do 
have a mimograph machine and a secretary 
who is kept busy getting out supplemental 
materials. 

“We have various members of the com- 
mittee study different portions of the bills 
in which they are interested. We may have 
as many as 15 or 20 members study 1 bill, 
each taking a specific section and analyzing 
it. In that way we get a very intelligent and 
penetrating analysis of legislation which 
sometimes appears to be purposely com- 
plicated.” 

Well, that’s the way they worked in Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., to turn a deep ingrained dis- 
like of political action into a burning en- 
thusiasm for legislative action, which, after 
all, is the end of labor’s interest in politics. 

What the final results will be no one can 
yet tell. But there have been results al- 
ready. The interest and respect of a for- 
merly unfriendly State senator for the view- 
point of district 137 is one important result. 
Then there is the fact that in the first year 
of the new program, membership contribu- 
tions were more than 12 times higher than in 
any previous year. 

There have been other results which have 
little to do with the legislative program but 
which have served to make the district’s 
membership more alive and alert to the regu- 
lar problems of unionism. Legislative com- 
mittee members have swelled attendance at 
district lodge meetings to such an extent 
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that the meetings have: been moved to new 
and larger quarters. And this broader inter- 
est and participation means a stronger, bet- 
ter informed union. 

The machinists in and about Watertown 
have made a good start. What happens from 
now on depends upon their sustained enthu- 
siasm for the worthwhile objectives they 
have set up. If they persist, they, and or- 
ganized labor throughout New York State, 
will benefit in terms of improved legisla- 
tion and more friendly legislators, 





Editorial Tribute to Hon. George A. 
Smathers, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial which pays a well- 
deserved tribute to my distinguished col- 
league the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. It was published in the 
Latin-language newspaper, the Americas 
Daily, of Miami, Fla., on August 6, 1954. 
This newspaper has an English sheet, so 
that the particular editorial to which I 
refer is in the English language. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CONGRESSManN Wo Has CONTRIBUTED 

POSITIVELY TO HEMISPHERIC UNITY 


Several days back this paper published an 
editorial in connection with a Congressman 
whose influence on the cause of inter-Amer- 
icanism has been, to say the least, negative. 
The gentleman we had in mind at the time 
is one of West Virginia’s Representatives in 
Washington who addressed appeals to both 
the President of the United States and the 
chief executive of the Export-Import Bank 
in an effort to secure unfavorable action on 
a request by Brazil for a $37 million loan 
which would be used to expand that coun- 
try’s steel industry. The Congressman from 
West Virginia said that any expansion in 
Brazilian steel output would directly cur- 
tail steel production in West Virginia and 
would harm that State economically. 

Consistent with our policy of advocating 
the cause of genuine inter-Americanism as 
is to be found in the existence or close co- 
operation among the various hemispheric 
nations, we pointed out that if the United 
States were to predicate its inter-American 
policies on a dollars and cents basis alone, 
this could produce most unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

Today, however, we are happy to note that 
there are others in the halls of Congress’ who 
have a true appreciation of the worth of 
Latin American friendship. 

Last week, Senator Grorce SMATHERS, of 
Piorida, a man who has unflinchingly labored 
in behalf of strong inter-American soli- 
darity, made a stirring address on the floor 
of the Senate, telling his colleagues, who 
at the time were considering the foreign- 
aid bill, that the appropriation for tech- 
nical aid in the Latin American area should 
be increased. 

In response to the feelings of his home 
State toward the need for closer relations 
with Latin America, Senator SmaruHers per- 
suaded the upper house of Congress to raise 
by $109 million the value of technical aid 
meant for Latin America. 
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Senator SmaTuers is only one of a number 
of Florida Congressmen who have spoken 
ably and convincingly on behalf of close ties 
with Latin America. The speech which the 
Senator delivered to substantiate his request 
evidently swayed his audience, for the final, 
favorable vote on the amendment introduced 
by Senator SMaTHERs was recorded as 82 to 2. 

The success of Grorce SMATHERS’ activity 
is but another in a long line of contributions 
to the cause of inter-American unity which 
have been made by citizens of Florida, a 
State which has so many historic ties link- 
ing it to the nations of Latin America, 

That same success gives reason for opti- 
mism and hope on the part of those of us 
who are anticipating the day when the Inter- 
American Trade and Cultural Center in 
Miami will become a palpable reality and an 
instrument for tightening bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding between the United 
States and Latin America. And closer rela- 
tions in the fields of cultural and commer- 
cia: activities will mean closer political rela- 
tions as well. 

This paper is happy to join in congratu- 
lating Senator SmarHers on the success of 
his amendment to the foreign aid bill. We 
are sure that his efforts directed toward a 
strong hemisphere have not been in vain and 
that they have effectively contributed to the 
security of this hemisphere. 





The Forgotten Factor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


- question is, Do we learn anything that 


we can use with profit if we discover a 
possible forgotten factor in the conduct 
of nations to forestall military opera- 
tions when they threaten? 

Does the factor of strategy play any 


“role in the minds of the people to help 


them understand the conduct of nations? 
Not to excuse the conduct of nations, 
but to understand why nations have be- 
haved as they have; and are likely to 


behave as they have unless more over- | 


riding forces come into play. 

Specifically, can we discover the pre- 
cise factor that triggered the action that 
shot Chinese troops into North Korea, 
across the Yalu, twice in 56 years, once 
in 1894 and again in the fall of 1950? 

And would knowledge and use of this 
factor have guaranteed the unification 
of Korea when U. N. forces pursued the 
aggressor above the 38th parallel to the 
Yalu? 

Victory in the military unification of 
Korea slipped from the hands of the 
United Nations in November of 1950 
when the Chinese launched their sur- 
prise attack in the Chosen reservoir area. 

Need the attack have been a surprise 
had the element of strategy, Chinese 
strategy, weighed more heavily in U. N. 
plans above the parallel? 

Perhaps the action of the Chinese in 
1894 can provide a clue that seems to 
have been overlooked in the fall of 1950 
when the U. N. decided to pursue the 
aggressor above the parallel to the Yalu. 

In 1894, there were no Reds in power 
in China or in Russia. The czar ruled 
Russia. In 1894, when 10,000 Japanese 
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troops landed in South Korea and moveq 
northward toward Seoul, 30,000 Chinese 
troops were promptly dispatched across 
the Yalu to blunt the Japanese thrust, 
Russia sat on the sidelines and watcheg 
the fight. Did China consider North 
Korea to be as strategically vital to her 
as we consider a friendly Guatemala or 
a friendly Mexico is to us? Did she fee] 
that unless the Japanese were stopped 
below the Chosin, they would spill over 
the Yalu into the plains toward Mukden 
as they did 10 years later, when five 
Japanese armies whipped the Russians 
on the plains of Mukden in 1904? Ang 
as the Japanese spilled across the Yaly 
in September 1931 when they touched 
off the Sino-Japanese war at Marco Polo 
Bridge? 

In 1894, when the Chinese dispatched 
30,000 troops across the Yalu into North 
Korea were they playing “heads up” 
ball, as they saw it? The next 40 years 
seems to say they did if preventing suf- 
fering to their interests is a yardstick. 

In 1950, when the North Koreans held 
the United Nations in the Pusan pocket, 
it is reasonable to assume that Chinese 
forces were still on the China side of 
the Yalu. 

However, is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that as soon as United Nations 
forces broke the back of the North Ko- 
rean attack on the Pusan pocket by land- 
ing at Inchon, and liberating Seoul, that 
the Chinese, as they did in 1894, started 
their troops south across the Yalu? So, 
that as General MacArthur was turning 
the capital over the Syngman Rhee on 
October 2, 1950, the Chinese were even 
then slithering their way down the 
finger ridges toward the Chosen, in the 
middle of North Korea. 

History says they were. Strategy says 
they would. Events proved they did. 

Forgotten factor? Strategic consid- 
erations? “Isms”? They can get you 
mad. But when the chips are down, 
as they were in Korea, they can turn 
out to be the flag and not the matador, 
especially in foreign affairs; no? 





Highways and Skyways Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
comedians are semiseriously suggesting 
that by the time we complete the road- 
building program, we should have to 
meet our automobile needs, highways 
may be obsolete and our people will be 
using skyways instead. This view may 
be prompted by the slowness with which 
our highway needs are being met in 
many parts of the country today. Two- 
lane roads which were constructed more 
than 30 years ago are still in use, some- 
times as main traffic arteries between 
large communities. Turnpike construc- 
tion, speeded up in many parts of the 
country, is still available in only rela- 
tively few areas by contrast with increas- 
ing traffic demands. 
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President Eisenhower’s proposal that 
the Nation ought to plan on a $50 billion 
highway development in the next 10 
years is realistic approach with every- 
thing to commend it. From the view- 
point of civilian traffic, every motorist 
understands the personal satisfaction of 
traveling safely and reasonably rapidly 
over six-lane highways, and the frustra- 
tion of crawling home at peak hours over 
incredibly slow-moving clotted roads. 
This factor is only one element of the 
total picture. Military needs, prepara- 
tion for any eventuality, certainly dic- 
tate prompt action and the expansion of 
cities into suburban areas which has 
been proceeding at an amazing rate 
everywhere makes the job mandatory. 
Americans like to do what has to be done 
quickly and efficiently. Now is the time 
for highways. Skyways will take care of 
themselves a little later, 





Historic Boundaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to have arisen some dispute as to 
the meaning of historic boundaries in 
connection with the submerged lands 
offshore from our coasts, and with par- 
ticular reference to the three marine 
leagues phraseology contained in Public 
Law 31 of the 83d Congress, Ist session. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of the Port of Long Beach, on July 29, 
1954, made an expression in this Con- 
nection which I believe is important in 
this connection. The expression, in the 
form of a resolution, is as follows: 

“Resolution HD-552 


“Resolution of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Long Beach express- 
ing its vigorous support of the clear intent 
of the Congress of the United States in en- 
acting the Submerged Lands Act to not 
in any way prejudice the claims of States 
along the Gulf of Mexico in connection 
with their historic seaward boundaries and 
asking United States Senators William F. 
Knowland and Thomas H. Kuchel, Repre- 
sentative in Congress Craig Hosmer, and 
United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell to support vigorously such con- 
gressional intent 


“Whereas Public Law 31 (known as the 
Submerged Lands Act) enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States at its 83d session, 
recognized, confirmed, established, and 
vested in the respective States the complete 
ownership of the submerged lands beneath 
navigable waters within their historic 
boundaries; and 

“Whereas said law specifically provides 
that the seaward boundaries of States along 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans should not 
extend more than 3 geographical miles from 
the coastline; and 

“Whereas in the case of States along the 
Gulf of Mexico, however, said law specifically 
provides that their seaward boundaries 
should not extend more than 3 marine 
leagues into the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas this distinction by the Congress 
between the seaward boundaries of States 





along the Gulf of Mexico and States along 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans was delib- 
erately drawn to prevent any possible preju- 
dice against Gulf Coast States which claim 
historic seaward boundaries of more than 
3 geographical miles; and 

“Whereas section 4 of the Submerged 
Lands Act states, ‘Nothing in this section 
is to be construed as questioning or in any 
manner prejudicing the existence of any 
State’s seaward boundary beyond 3 geo- 
graphical miles if it was so provided by its 
constitution or laws prior to or at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or if it has been heretofore approved by, 
Congress’; and 

“Whereas recent newspaper reports indi- 
cate there may be attempts by Federal agen- 
cies, through administrative action, to preju- 
dice claims by States along the Gulf of 
Mexico to boundaries extending more than 
3 geographical miles seaward; and 

“Whereas the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Long Beach deems it 
fitting to reaffirm its vigorous support of the 
clear intent of Congress in enacting the 
said Submerged Lands Act: 

“Now therefore, the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Long Beach resolves 
as follows: 

“SecTion 1. That the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Long Beach, 
by these presents, expresses and reaffirms its 
vigorous support of the clear intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the Submerged Lands Act 
to not in any way prejudice the claims of 
States along the Gulf of Mexico in connec- 
tion with their historic boundaries. 

“Sec. 2. That the board urges United 
States Senators William F. Knowland and 
Thomas H. Kuchel, Representative in Con- 
gress from the 18th Congressional District of 
California Craig Hosmer, and United States 
a\ttorney General Herbert Brownell, as well 
as all others in positions of authority and 
influence in the Government of the United 
States, to support vigorously the aforesaid 
congressional intent. 

“Sec. 3. The secretary of the board shall 
certify to the passage of this resolution by 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
City of Long Beach, and it shall thereupon 
take effect. 

“Sec. 4. The secretary of the board shall 
cause this resolution to be published once 
in the Long Beach Independent, the official 
newspaper of the city of Long Beach.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Long Beach, 
at its meeting of July 29, 1954, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Ayes: Commissioners Sullivan, Martin, 
Reider, Daubney, Davis. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

PraNncis D. REIDER, 
Secretary, Board of Harbor Commissioners. 





Red China’s Formosa Line and Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States under Democratic foreign 
policy suggested that it did not regard 
the western reaches of the Pacific as part 
of our concern. Historians will some day 
determine whether or not this attitude 
gave rise to the Korean war, but it will 
not be necessary to wait for history to 
realize that this position did not deter 
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the North Koreans or the Red Chinese 
from invading South Korea. 

We are about to witness a demonstra- 
tion of the effect of our new State De- 
partment pronouncements on Formosa 
on the same aggressor. Secretary of 
State Dulles and President Eisenhower 
have left nothing unspoken in their de- 
termined stand on Formosa. We are 
prepared to prevent this island from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Reds, if it 
means active military intervention. The 
Red Chinese have said nothing further 
about their announced intention to seize 
Formosa since Uncle Sam stated his po- 
sition. We mean business, and if the 
Chinese of Chou En-lai think that we are 
bluffing, they are as wrong in their esti- 
mate of our position as Acheson was in 
his estimate of theirs in 1949. 





Conference for Woolen and Worsted 
Restricted to Industry Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter of Mr. William Pol- 
lock, executive vice president, Textile 
Workers Union of America, affiliate of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, to the Secretary of Commerce, 
pointing out the need of the coordinated 
efforts of all groups together with Gov- 
ernment in finding a solution to severe 
problems: 

TextTiLg Workers UNION or AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. StnctaR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Weexs: We have your letter of 
July 16 in which you note that the confer- 
ence for the woolen and worsted industry 
has been postponed until the latter part of 
September. 

I am taking this opportunity to elaborate 
on part of your letter. You indicate that 
the conference is to be restricted to “indus- 
try representatives.” In making this refer- 
ence you apparently infer that the term is 
applicable solely to employers. This inter- 
pretation is singularly unfortunate and at 
variance with prevailing practice in this in- 
dustry and American industry as a whole. 

The term “industry” is conceived as re- 
ferring to a pursuit. The people who en- 
gage in this pursuit are both those who 
provide the capital and management and 
those who provide the labor. The well- 
being of the industry is determined by the 
fortunes both of management and labor. 
The success of the venture depends upon 
the cooperative understanding of the two 
groups. The current trend in industrial 
organization is to bring closer relations be- 
tween management and labor. Your ap- 
proach, which would restrict discussion of 
industry problems to one group, could con- 
stitute an unfortunate setback to the de- 
velopment of rational relations in this 
country. 

May we also point out that this joint ap- 
proach to problems has become traditional 
in our industry. We refer you to the en- 
closed copy of an editorial appearing in the 
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New York Times on July 18, 1954, which un- - 


derscores past practice and the desirability 
of such joint action. 

Our representation at any Government 
meeting dealing with this industry is par- 
ticularly important since it is facing severe 
problems which require bold action. No 
euch action can be undertaken without the 
coordinated efforts of all groups together 
with Government. The future of some 150,- 
000 people and an industry vital to the mili- 
tary defense of our country is at stake. 
You need the accumulated experience of all 
groups in finding a solution. This should 
not be looked upon as a routine meeting; it 
must be a vital effort to find answers to our 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, 
Executive Vice President. 





Question of the Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, with the 


depression theme played out, what will 
the Dems sing in November? 





New Housing Law Called Major Gain 
by President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE wn ov eninis 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 





Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the - 


President’s housing program indicated 
his very real and sincere desire to do 
something to improve housing condi- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the legisla- 
tion as passed did not accomplish all 
that he desired. However, with. the 
exception of the public housing section, 
which fell short of what the President 
desired, the law did establish many 
worthwhile features that will greatly 
benefit citizens of modest income and be 
helpful to them in procuring either new 
or used homes, y 

The law goes further than any previ- 
ous legislation in providing ways and 
means that will facilitate the financing 
of homes for those whose income has not 
heretofore been sufficient to meet the 
requirements. The President rightly re- 
fers to this as a major advance toward 
meeting America’s housing needs. 

In my judgment, good housing consti- 
tutes one of the most essential elements 
in building a strong America. Conse- 
quently, all through the years I have 
given my full support to every effort that 
has been made to improve living condi- 
tions, and with particular reference to 
slum clearance. It is regrettable that in 
this latter category so little has been 
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accomplished, considering the many 
years the subject has been before Con- 
gress. Even today some conditions exist 
in our cities, large and small, that are 
unbelievable. 

Too many individuals have a feeling 
that all is well because in their own 
little world everything is all right. But, 
seeing is believing, and I have seen. I 
have made it my business to see. I have 
been astounded by some of the unbeliev- 
able conditions that I have found to exist 
in my own city of 125,000 population. 
Having seen the need with my own eyes, 
I became zealous in my endeavor to im- 
prove these living conditions, and I shall 
continue to support all legislation that 
will help eradicate such unhealthy and 
crime-breeding conditions. Likewise, I 
will continue to support all legislation 
that seeks to make it easier and possible 
for our people to own their own homes. 


The Courier-Post newspaper, of Cam- 
den, N. J., has always been in the fore- 
front of the battle for better housing. 
I include as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in that paper August 4, 
1954, in which it makes an analysis of 
the new housing law. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

New Hovustinc Law CaLtep Mason GaINn BY 
PRESIDENT 


In respect to public-housing construction, 
the new law President Eisenhower has just 
signed falls far short of what he asked and 
what many authorities say is needed. 

Mr. Eisenhower asked for a program of 
140,000 units, to be built over a 4-year period. 
Instead, Congress has given him only 35,000 
units on a i-year basis. In addition, con- 
struction of the 35,000 units is hedged about 
with so many restrictions that some critics 
of the bill say none at all will be built under 
it. Units can be built only in cities where 
families are displaced by federally aided slum 
clearance projects. 

The public-housing section of the new law 
is a compromise between Senate and House 
versions of the legislation, more closely fol- 
lowing the House version than that of the 
Senate, which would have provided for the 
full 140,000-unit program asked by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

On the decisive vote in the House, 155 Re- 
publicans and 79 Democrats (mostly south- 
erners) joined together to defeat the Presi- 
dent’s program with only 50 Republicans, 
105 Democrats, and the lone Independent 
voting for it. (The entire New Jersey dela- 
gation, however, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats—with the exception of Representa- 
tives SremInskKr and Osmers, who were not 
recorded—voted for the President's program.) 

Mr, Eisenhower has refrained from criti- 
cizing Congress for this weak action on pub- 
lic housing, although it may be assumed that 
this is one of several provisions of the new 
law with which he has let it be known he is 
not satisfied. He has indicated that next 
year he will again try to get his full 140,000- 
unit program adopted. Whether Congress 
will be more willing then than now to grant 
it is doubtfull and will hinge partly on the 
outcome of the November elections. 

But the highly controversial public hous- 
ing section is, after all, only a part of the 
‘new law which in most other respects more 
closely follows the President’s recommenda- 
tions and which he considers to be “a major 
advance toward meeting America’s housing 
needs.” 

Among these “plus” features the President 
enumerates: 

Liberalized down payment and installment 
payments for homes with Government-in- 
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sured mortgages under which “millions of 
our families with modest incomes will be 
able, for the first time, to buy new or used 
homes.” 

Strengthened private mortgage credit 
facilities. 

Safeguards against future windfall profits 
for builders. 

Expansion of Federal-State cooperation in 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 

The new law, says Mr. Eisenhower, “wi}) 
raise the housing standards of our people, 
help our communities get rid of slums, ang 
improve their older neighborhoods, ang 
strengthen our mortgage credit system. In 
coming years it will also strongly stimulate 
the Nation’s construction industry and our 
country’s entire economy.” 

It is to be hoped that the President’s eval. 
uation of the law proves correct, and if it 
does, the law will rank as one of the major 
achievements of this Congress. 





Public Always Paid for Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most shocking aspects of the recent 
investigations launched into FHA build- 
ing negotiations and labor racketeering 
is the degree to which those who partici- 
pated in these shenanigans accepted 
them as ordinary. Some of those ques- 
tioned have become highly indignant at 
being examined. They have repeatedly 
insisted that these payoff deals, or sub- 
stantial markups in land valuations and 
estimated costs of construction were 
taken for granted. To insure delivery 
of materials or to prevent work stop- 
pages for any one of hundreds of pos- 
Sible reasons, business people from the 
docks of New York across the Nation 
have paid off to so-called labor-business 
agents in routine fashion. In the FHA 
scandals, Government representatives 
quite obviously knew—perhaps even sug- 
gested—methods of enrichment for 
builders. 

These practices invariably lead to one 
inevitable result. The public, the con- 
sumer, the taxpayers at large get stuck 
with the bill. FHA loans made to labor 
racketeers mean that the producer in- 
creases the costs of his product to cover 
his costs of operation. These things are 
morally wrong. They must not be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged, year after 
year, because they make dishonesty into 
a virtue and breed cynical disrespect for 
decency in our society. 








; CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Directory. The money derived 

from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Salute of the American Woman to 
the United States Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, a very 
fine North Carolina woman is credited 
with having originated the salute of the 
American woman to the United States 
flag. She is Mrs. Robert C. Cantwell, of 
Wilmington. I know of her untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of a better country. I 
ask unanimous consent that a newspaper 
article from the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Star-News of July 4, 1954, entitled 
“Wrightsville Beach Woman Originated 
Old Glory Salute” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH WOMAN ORIGINATED OLD 
GLory SALUTE 


(By Jack Williams) 


As the United States prepared feverishly 
for World War I a new stimulus was given 
to the American spirit. Everything of im- 
portance seemed to be cherished all the more. 
The American flag stood for a new fighting 
spirit, supreme sacrifices and a proud people. 
Overnight the colors in the Stars and Stripes 
seemed to become more vivid and Americans 
began to choke up, holding back tears as the 
glorious ensign passed by. 

The womenfolk knew that much would be 
expected of them as it was from the fighting 
men. Mothers, wives, and sweethearts pre- 
pared to give the greatest aid or suffer the 
greatest loss. But one young woman dis- 
carded temptations of worry and anxiety, 
welcomed the challenge of the times and de- 
voted her thoughts to new signs of respect 
for the grand old flag and the honor it repre- 
sented. 

This emotional young woman was a school- 
teacher from Wilmington. Her name was 
Elizabeth Cantwell, wife of Robert C. Cant- 
well, Jr., naval aviator No. 341. Each eve- 
ning her husband paraded on Correy Fieid 
with the other naval airmen. As the color 
guard marched by, Elizabeth gave little 
though to the customary military salute 
which was rather awkward for women dressed 
in their finery and variously-shaped hats. 
Instead of raising her right hand to her fore- 
head, she instinctively stood at attention and 
placed her hand over her heart. It became 
& habit with her to show that personal trib- 
ute as the flag was lowered at sundown. It 
just did something to her. 


IDEA GERMINATES 


Elizabeth thought at that time what a 
wonderful thing it would be if the American 
woman had that natural gesture for a salute 
to the flag. The heart is the symbol of 
womanhood—love, tears, and devotion. A 
woman always salutes from the heart. 
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Later on, back in Wilmington where Bob 
Cantwell started the successful real-estate 
business he now enjoys, Elizabeth taught 
school, became president of the PTA at Hem- 
enway School, helped organize the Cape Fear 
Garden Club, joined the Red Cross, and 
helped in all sorts of community service. 
But the one thing which is not widely known 
nor seldom recognized was encouraged by 
her work in the’ American Legion Auxiliary. 

This little thing, like so many little things 
which mean more to us that the earth itself, 
was the suggestion of a fitting woman’s sa- 
lute to the flag. Elizabeth was sitting at the 
second annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of North Carolina American Legion 
Auxiliary, held at Greensboro, September 
8-9, 1922. Many wonderful suggestions were 
introduced and approved for their noble pur- 
poses and practical application. Finally 
Elizabeth was given the floor and in much 
the same manner as she writes poetry she 
described how her heart beats faster as vet- 
erans carry the flag in traditional cere- 
monies. She said, “Surely, the flag is near 
the woman’s heart.” 


EFFECT ELECTRIFYING 


The effect was electrifying. Such a simple 
idea for the proper woman’s salute to the 
flag—her right hand over her heart as she 
stands at attention. How easily pleased 
women are with simple things, beautiful 
things. The idea became official in North 
Carolina and obviously was most gratifying 
to the president of the auxiliary, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Burt, and Miss Marie Torrence, sec- 
retary-treasurer, as well as Mrs. Cuthbert 
Martin, president of the Wilmington post. 

Mrs. Cantwell and Mrs. Gabe Croom were 
delegates at the national convention in New 
Orleans a few months later. The wonderful 
new salute was introduced and it appealed to 
the entire gathering. Thus was born the 
significant salute of the American woman of 
today. The showing of proper respect to the 
flag has been a major concern of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary since that time,.as has 
been evidenced by its American programs. 


The pride that Americans have for their in- 


dividual achievements generally runs a little 
deeper when it concerns something they have 
done for their country. Elizabeth Cantwell 
certainly is entitled to a bit of self-satisfac- 
tion for her patriotism. She never received 
any medals for it, or any special honors and 
probably never gave it any thought. But it 
seems fitting that some bit of recognition be 
given her someday. Few. people can ever ac- 
complish the adoption of such a symbolical 
gesture as a national salute to the flag from 
the heart of America—its women. 


STILL ACTIVE 


“Liz” Cantwell, or “Mama Liz” as her 
countless friends call this dynamic woman, 
now lives at Wrightsville Beach, and is still 
active in charity affairs. She is welcomed 
everywhere by the rich and the poor. Where 
she goes, laughter goes. And sometimes a bit 
of her poetry. Her husband, Bob, who is still 
in real estate and equally popular, can awe an 
audience with quaint, old, southern, country 
tales. Bob was a commander in the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks during World 
War Il. He has an amazing memory for the 
most humorous events of his life. 

The jolly Cantwelis were married Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. Elizabeth was a native of Jack- 


sonville, Fla. Christened Elizabeth Clark 
Ashmead, she was the daughter of C. H. Ash- 
mead and Elizabeth Clark. She is a grand- 
daughter of the Florida pioneer, John Clark, 
and a cousin of Henry Van Dyke. The Cant- 
well’s son, Robert III, is, like his father, a 
veteran of two wars. Bob the Third served as 
an Army captain in Africa, Sicily, Naples, and 
France in World War II and also saw action 
in the Korean war. He not only shares his 
father’s real-estate business but displays a 
similar and enviable, dry sense of humor, 
which hopefully has been inherited by his 
own son, Robert IV. Bob the Third’s wife, 
Betty, is a helpmate in office as well as at 
home. 

Without the Cantwell’s Wilmington and 
Wrightsville Beach would have a lot less 
activity, less humor, and less public service. 
And without Mama Liz Cantwell, the Ameri- 
can woman might still be giving the awkward 
military salute rather than the straight from 
heart salute to the Stars and Stripes, 





Facets of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
published in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 2, 1954, an editorial entitled “Facets 
of Defense.” The concluding paragraph 
reads: 

Defense means more than airplanes, tanks 
and guided missiles. It means more than 
universal military service. It means more 
than loans and grants. It means all of those, 
it is true, and in addition it means the nro- 
bilization of the mind, the spirit and the 
will, 


I suggest to every Senator that he 
read the editorial, because, as President 
Eisenhower recently pointed out, our 
whole concept of defense must have its 
moral aspect. That aspect, moreover, 
must be positive. He said that we are 
not merely crusading against commun- 
ism and all its evil works; we are and we 
must be,crusading for its antithesis. 
That means crusading for human lib- 
erty and dignity. 

I had a remarkable visit this morn- 
ing with two gentlemen who returned 
from Italy and France, and who indi- 
cated very clearly the significance of 
the fight of ideas that is going on, and 
how the great ideas of freedom are 
meeting head on with the ideas of the 
Kremlin. Again, I state that I trust the 
editorial will be found to be good reading 
by my associates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial Finally, as President Eisenhower has Educating and Rehabilitating the Mentally 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Facets or DerENsE 


John A. Hannah, who is just leaving his 
post as Assistant Secretary of Defense, may 
have brought many persons up rather 
sharply with his announcement that the 
National Security Council has approved a 
plan under which all qualified young men 
in this country would be called upon for 
military service. Such a plan is contrary 
to our traditions and contrary to our desires. 
It may face hard sledding when it reaches 
Congress next year. We simply don’t like it. 

In this case, however, the necessity is not 
of our making. It would be far more agree- 
able if we lived in a different world, but we 
do not. Our security, our liberty, our basic 
insitutions are threatened. We must ex- 
amine every aspect of our defense against 
that threat and, both on our own behalf and 
on behalf of the others in the free world who 
are equally threatened, take what measures 
are required, even if they are unpleasant. 

At the same time, while we are planning a 
defense conference for southeast Asia in the 
near future, a broader concept of the free 
world’s defense is taking shape. That de- 
fense must have several facets. The military 
aspect, as symbolized both in the plan for 
an alliance in Asia and the plan for uni- 
versal military service in this county, is ob- 
vious. We face a miiltary threat and an 
adversary that has shown that there will be 
no reluctance to use force against us or 
against any other who is weak. The answer 
to that threat is obvious. We must be 
strong. 

A second aspect of this New Look at de- 
fense, as seen in Washington, is the need to 
build up more effective forces in the still 
free nations against domestic subversion 
and infiltration. That meaus, for example, 
continued aid to the gallant Koreans and 
further help to the Philippines to carry to 
its final conclusion the thus far successful 
campaign against Communist dissidents. 
Even more critical, at this point, is the need 
for our further assistance to make the free 
Vietmamese, the Cambodians and the 
Laotians domestically strong. That means 
the training of more men and the supply- 
ing of means by which they can be equipped. 

The truce in Indochina has put an end 
to our direct military aid. That does not 
mean, however, that we are obliged to con- 
demn those still free states to a critical weak- 
ness that would be the open invitation to 
disaster. It would be the height of folly, 
at this point, to assume that the truce had 
ended the need for our assistance. On the 
contrary, it has made the need more acute. 
The French Union forces will be obliged to 
remain in Indochina if anything of freedom 
is to be saved, and we will be obliged to see 
to it that it is possible for them to do so. 

This involves, also, a third aspect of de- 
fense, the economic. What southeast Asia, 
no less than Africa or Europe, requires for 
an effective defense against the Communist 
onslaught, is a higher degree of economic 
and social stability. Poverty, ignorance, low 
standards of living, and confusion add up to 
weakness, and this weakness invites the in- 
vader. The underdeveloped situation does 
not in itself create communism. It does, 
however, provide conditions of which the 
Communists can and will take advantage. 

Por this reason, our various economic aid 
programs should not be curtailed at this 
time. Indeed, we should make every effort 
to give greater effectiveness to our assist- 
ance. It isn't enough just to sit back and 
authorize and appropriate required sums of 
money. We must see to it that the money 
is put to work, efficiently, at the levels where 
it will do the most good. That goes for the 
whole of east Asia, and it is particularly 
pertinent in the case of Vietnam. 





pointed out, our whole concept of defense 
must have its moral aspect. That aspect, 
moreover, must be positive. We are not 
merely crusading against communism and 
all its evil works. We are and must be, 
crusading for its antithesis. That means 
crusading for human liberty and dignity. It 
means our continued dedication to the 
things that make for that liberty and digni- 
ty. It means a better understanding on our 
part of the values that lie within the things 
that we treasure in the world of the spirit 
and a more diligent and intelligent effort to 
convey some of that sense of values to others. 

Defense means more than airplanes, tanks, 
and guided missiles. It means more than 
universal military service. It means more 
than loans and grants. It means all of 
those, it is true, and in addition it means 
the mobilization of the mind, the spirit and 
the will. 





End Run on Grazing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Denver Post called at- 
tention to the attempt to attach the 
latest version of the uniform grazing bill 
to the Agricultural Act of 1954, The 
Denver Post said: 


It is obvious that the grazing proposal 
has no chance for enactment on the basis 
of its own merits. If the stockmen can 
slip it through as an appendage to the all- 
important support bill, it will be one of 
the neatest tricks pulled off in Congress 
in many a day. 


In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald there was another editorial 
pointing out that the grazing bill 
should stand on its own merits and 
should not be slipped through as a rider 
on nongermane legislation, The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

Env Run on GRAZING 


Spokesmen in the Senate for a small group 
of western stockmen have pulled a fast one 
by tacking the Hope-Thye-Aiken grazing bill 
onto the farm bill. The Hope-Thye-Aiken 
bill is the measure that would give cattle 
raisers who have been granted permits to 
graze their stock in national forests what 
amounts to property rights in those lands. 
It is a thoroughly unnecessary bill, and one 
which would make more difficult the equi- 
table administration of the forest lands in 
the interest of other national objectives— 
watershed and timber protection and recrea- 
tion, in addition to grazing. The large ma- 
jority of stockmen who must pay higher 
grazing fees on private lands would not 
benefit at all from the bill. This is clearly 
@ case in which Congress is being asked to 
Place a narrow private interest above the 
broad public interest. 

Although the Hope-Thye-Aiken bill passed 
the Senate last spring, opposition to it be- 
came so intense that action in the House 
has been stopped cold. Promoters now hope 
to slide it through in conference over farm- 
price supports. The bill instead deserves an 
early death, not only because of its unde- 
sirable features, but also because is fur- 
nishes a graphic example of the vicious 
practice of attaching nongermane riders to 
important legislation. 


Retarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have spoken on 
many occassions with regard to educat- 
ing and rehabilitating the handicapped. 
To parents and loved ones there is no 
group among the handicapped who more 
deeply stir men’s hearts than the men- 
tally handicapped. 

It is estimated that there are over 41, 
million mentally retarded Americans, 
and among them, no single group more 
deserves our attention than the young- 
sters. ; 

Fortunately, through Federal, State, 
local, and principally private efforts, 
more and more is being done for this 
group. But a great deal more must still 
be done. I am glad that under the vo- 
cational rehabilitation legislation which 
the Congress has approved much more 
can be done for the youngsters as they 
grow up and seek gainful employment. 

Meanwhile, groups like the National 
Association for Retarded Children de- 
serve every possible support on the part 





. of our American citizens. 


I was pleased to note in the current 
August 1954 issue of the Kiwanis maga- 
zine, a fine article on this overall sub- 
ject. As a Kiwanis and former gov- 
ernor of a Kiwanis district, I am proud 
that Kiwanis is doing a great deal along 
these lines. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CHILDREN WHo Never Grow Up 


Our neighbors, the B’s are brilliant people. 
He is an honor graduate of MIT, widely 
respected in his profession and a leader in 
civic affairs. She also is a college graduate 
and is an intelligent, alert woman. They 
have 2 bright youngsters, but Tommy, their 
third child, is one of the estimated 4,800,000 
mentally retarded Americans. 

Although he is 11, Tommy cannot yet read 
or write hisown name. He cannot be allowed 
to go too far from his own home or to do 
the simple tasks that his younger brothers 
accomplish easily. A handsome, sturdy boy 
who outwardly appears to be normal, 
Tommy, an imbecile, is doomed to go through 
life with a mentality that will never be more 
than 8 years. 

Why did this tragic affliction—which hits 
about 3 out of every 100 babies born—strike 
the offspring of such gifted parents? No- 
body, not even the geniuses of medical sci- 
ence, can explain it. For mental retarda- 


cators of high L. Q. as well as those of parents 
of inferior mentality. 

The B’s, people of insight and understand- 
ing, have faced up to their problem with 


based upon his severely limited capacities. 
the help and advice of a local or- 
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ganization consisting of parents of mentally 
deficient children, the B’s have managed to 
adjust the pattern of Tommy's existence so 
that his life will be a reasonably happy one. 

By thus meeting the issue honestly while 
Tommy is still young, the B’s have hurdled 
the first great obstacle of mental retardation: 
recognition of the inescapable fact. 

“Too often parents go on refusing to admit 
to themselves that their child has an im- 
perfect brain,” says Dr. Leo Kanner, noted 
child psychiatrist of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
“Jt is imperative for both parent and child 
that recognition be made early so that the 
child can be guided into channels with which 
his limited mentality can cope.” 

The enigma of mental retardation is per- 
haps the deepest, most baffling tragedy that 
any family could be called upon to face. 
One can understand and accept defects of 
a physical nature, such as a crippled foot or 
deformed arm, But the inexplicable afflic- 
tion of a crippled brain is generally beyond 
the pale of ordinary understanding. 

For this reason, mental deficiency is the 
last of the great problems in child health to 
be faced. While notable advancements have 
been made in treating the victims of polio, 
cancer, and cerebral palsy, those with crip- 
pled minds are still widely considered as 
hopeless. Their mysterious ailment is gen- 
erally thought to be a cross for the affected 
parents to bear without outside help. And 
so mentally backward children have been 
hid away in their homes or “put away” in the 
few institutions equipped to handle them. 
One authority has graphically described our 
mentally retarded as “the attic Americans.” 

“The greatest handicap that mentally de- 
ficient children face,” says the well-known 
medical journalist, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, “is 
not their low mentality, but the public’s 
lack of understanding.” 

Experts working with the mentally re- 
tarded say that this point cannot be stressed 
too strongly. “Too often,” contends Dr. Leo 
Kanner, “the retarded child is badly treated 
by normal people. This unfair humiliation 
may tend to make him antisocial and a po- 
tential delinquent,” 

Proper handling of the mentally backward 
can pay large dividends. Experts estimate 
that as many as four-fifths of America’s 
mentally retarded children can become self- 
supporting adults, capable of managing their 
own affairs, under good conditions. The 
United States Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation reports that persons with low I. Q.’s 
have been successfully placed in 69 types of 
occupations, including jobs in laundries, res- 
taurants, factories, and on farms. With 
varying degrees of supervision, they can be- 
come competent, productive workers. 

Thousands of case histories illustrate what 
can be done for.even the most severely re- 
tarded. Allen, aged 29, is a low-grade imbe- 
cile with a mental age of 4. Originally he 
had been consigned for the human scrap 
heap. But the patient, sympathetic guid- 
ance of vocational teachers and counselors 
has made it possible for him to fill a useful 
role. Allen now is working in a laundry, 
transferring hot wash from vats to baskets. 
He is earning enough to support himself and 
his mother. 

But rehabilitating the millions of Allens 
takes a specialized program of training. Un- 
fortunately, very little is currently available. 
Only 10 percent of the almost 5 million men- 
tal deficients are receiving institutional care. 
The remaining 90 percent must live at home. 


The challenge to the public is to see that 
retarded children do not spend their lives 
vegetating in unwholesome idleness. These 
youngsters badly need some home training. 
They need to be supervised by visiting case 
workers, They need special classes, voca- 
tional instruction, sheltered wor and 
other activities that will stimulate the full- 
est development of their limited capacities. 
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Across the Nation there are a number of 
encouraging portents. More and more people 
are coming to grips with this great social 
problem. 

In Oregon the State legislature has ap- 
proved a bill providing special training for 
the mentally retarded. Eighty thousand 
dollars has been appropriated to start the 
project. 

The New York Medical School has opened 
the first clinic in America to deal exclu- 
sively with mentally retarded children. This 
clinic is analyzing every mental and physi- 
cal condition that contributes to their 
problem. 

Many States, Including California, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Washington, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and others, have broad- 
ened the definition of their educational re- 
sponsibilities to include mental deficients. 
Formerly most States refused to accept for 
public-school training children with very low 
I. Q.’s. But now many school officials are re- 
alizing that, while it costs more to train 
retarded children, the long-term results jus- 
tify the extra expense and effort. 

The value of this type of program has been 
clearly demonstrated by the few pilot proj- 
ects that have been in existence for a number 
of years. A follow-up study of the graduates 
of St. Paul, Minn., Beta classes—which the 
school system there has been holding for 
mentally handicapped youngsters for 20 
years—shows that about half are now gain- 
fully employed, 

Many of these heartening developments 
have come as a result of the educational work 
being done by the récently organized Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children. 
This body, consisting of groups of affected 
parents in over 30 States, is engaging in an 
increasingly broad-scale campaign to create 
more public understanding. “Our job is to 
show that mental retardation is a matter for 
community concern and calls for new pro- 
grams and a changing social attitude,” says 
Lee J. Marino, of the NARC. 

Into the association’s headquarters at 129 
East 52d Street, New York City, come tidal 
waves of letters every week. Most of them 
are from distraught parents looking for help 
and sympathetic understanding. Because 
many areas do not have any facilities for the 
mentally retarded, the NARC is the only place 
where these parents can turn. A sampling 
of the letters will give you an idea of the 
individual help that parents of such children 
are desperately seeking from doctors and so- 
cial agencies. 

“We have taken our daughter to doctors 
all over the West,” wrote a mother in Idaho. 
“They all tell us that we must put her away 
in an institution. We can’t bear to do this 
because we do not want to give her up. We 
love her. * * * Isn't there some way we can 
teach her at home so that she will be happy? 
We will do anything you suggest.” 

“We have been told that our son, 6, is a 
mental defective,” wrote an Illinois mother. 
“We have always treated him like a normal 
child. * * * However, in our encounters 
with doctors they insist that we must real- 
ize he is mentally retarded. * * * We have 
never been offered any advice as to how to 
help him, except for one doctor who said, 
‘It would be a blessing for you if he were not 
to survive, as he is mentally and physically 
defective." This we cannot accept. * * * 
We need sympathetic help and guidance.” 

Letters of this nature act as a spur to the 
officers of the NARC, most of whom.have 
mentally retarded children themselves. In 
reaching out to help theze groping parents, 
the association also is seeking to clear up the 
vast amount of ignorance about mental re- 
tardation and ‘answer people’s basic ques- 
tions about it. 

Questions such as the following are the 
most commonly asked ones about mental 
deficiency: 
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Question. What is the difference between 
mental retardation and mental illness? 

Answers. The mentally ill person is one 
who has lost his emotional stability and who 
may have it restored with proper treatment. 
The mental deficient was born that way and 
can never acquire a normal mentality. 

Question. Is mental retardation a heredi- 
tary trait? 

Answer. No. Medical science has dis- 
carded the old theories about “the Jukes and 
the Kallikaks,” families of the feeble-minded 
in which mental deficiency is handed down 
from generation to generation. Children 
with crippled ‘brains can come from any ra- 
cial stock, from any type of family back- 
ground, from any economic group. 

Medical authorities now estimate that 
heredity accounts for less than half of the 
cases. The majority are due to infection, 
birth injury or some unidentified but non- 
inherited prenatal damage. The cells of the 
brain are delicate and damage done to them 
is usually irreparable; instruments and 
anesthetics used in childbirth can cause the 
permanent crippling of the brain, 

Other recent investigations have indicated 
that German measles, mumps and possibly 
other viruses experienced by the expectant 
mother early in pregnancy can produce re- 
tarded children. 

Knowing that their child's thwarted brain 
is not the product of heredity often makes 
it easier for parents to accept the facts. “It 
makes you feel less alone,” said one mother. 
“You know it isn’t a special tragedy plotted 
out for you.” 

Question. Are there different categories of 
mental retardation? 

Answer. The range of mental deficiency 
and its resulting problems is very broad. 
The feeble minded usually consist of three 
classifications: idiots, imbeciles, and morons. 

The idiot’s intelligence is between 2 and 
3 years of age. He often is unable to feed 
or dress himself or go to the toilet. He 
comes close to being heipless. 

The imbecile, with a mentality ranging 
between 3 and 8 years of age, can take care 
of his personal needs, speak a few simple 
sentences, write his name, and read short 
sentences. With proper training and super- 
vision he can perform simple, useful work. 

The moron’s mental ability never exceeds 
that of 12 years of age. Although he ap- 
pears normal, he does not have the judgment 
of an adult and if not treated properly, he 
may be guilty of delinquency. With proper 
training, he can be taught to do unskilled or 
semiskilled work under supervision. 

Question. Is there any possible cure for 
mental retardation? 

Answer. No; science hasn't yet found a 
cure, although doctors are in in the infancy 
of their research on this problem. Medicine's 
main contribution so far has been the de- 
velopment of glutamic acid, a common chem- 
ical substance that holds enormous promise 
for backward youngsters. This little-known 
wheat derivative has been found to have a 
regenerative effect om the central nervous 
system and the cerebral cortex, the learning 
area of the brain. 

Experiments with glutamic acid on many 
hundreds of backward children have demon- 
strated beyond question that both intel- 
ligence and emotional stability are substan- 
tially improved. Some mentally retarded 
children’s IQs have increased as much as 20 
points after treatment. At present this pro- 
tein brain food can be administered only 
by well-trained experts. But its promise, 
especially in the borderline cases—children 
who are almost normal—is limitless. 

Question. Are mental deficients inherently 
incorrigible? 

Answer. Authorities deny this, with the 
exception of a very few whom certain types 
of brain pressure or damage have made high- 
ly excitable. Most deficients have pleasant, 
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friendly dispositions. They are usually 
pushed into resentful, antisocial acts by 
their own frustrations and the taunts of 
smarter but unkind playmates. When the 
child with low IQ is placed only in situations 
which he can handle, he tends to develop to 
the best of his ability and is less likely to 
become a behavior problem. 

Question. What is the greatest single dif- 
ficulty in the field of mental retardation? 

Answer. All experts agree that it is teach- 
ing the parents of such children how to meet 
their problem. Mothers and fathers tend to 
make one of two mistakes: either they are 
too strict with the child, punishing him for 
things which are not his fault, or they go to 
the other extreme and are overindulgent, 
spoiling him and making his problem even 
worse. The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children believes that one of its most 
important duties is to teach parents to steer 
@ successful middle course between these 
extremes. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Warner, officer in an NARC 
chapter in Gloucester, N. J. offers this advice 
to other parents: “Accept the fact that you 
have a retarded child, but don’t resign your- 
self to it. Learn to live with the fact. That 
way will bring a better emotional life for 
the child and for the family. Too many 
parents are waiting for a miracle instead of 
doing something about the situation them- 
selves.” 

In the larger context, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that society has a responsibil- 
ity to these children who will never grow up. 
In many communities throughout America, 
public-spirited people are commencing to 
meet the challenge of this which is the most 
terrible of all buman handicaps. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or Laws OF THE UNTTED StTaTes 


Trriz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGREsSsIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SecTIOon 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGressIonaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That.when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConGREssIONAL ReEcorp, in 744-point type; 
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and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com-~- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the gs, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9: The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcrEessIonaL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
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must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
Pp. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—-The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 














The Corps of Engineers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
August 8, the East Branch, Clarion River 
Dam, Pennsylvania, was dedicated. It is 
a part of the Ohio River flood-control 
system and all of which work has been 
under the supervision of the United 

ates Engineers. 
wT am including herewith a brief his- 
tory of the United States Engineers who 
have turned in a fine performance over 
a long period of years, both in time of 
peace and in time of war: 





The motto of the Corps of Engineers is a. 


simple French verb, “Essayons”—“Let us 
Try.” That motto goes back to the dawn of 
our national history when French engineers 
joined General Washington’s Continental 
Army and that motto has since become one 
of the proudest heritages of your Corps of 
Engineers. For a long, long time your Corps 
of Engineers has been “trying” the difficult, 
the unique and the greet construction ef- 
forts of our country and completing them 
successfully. We are today dedicating 
_another engineer effort that illustrates the 
peacetime work of this great military organ- 
ization that has faithfully and efficiently 
served you so long and will continue to serve 
you in peace and in war, to make this country 
a better and safer place in which to live. 

For a very long time, in fact over 179 
years, Congress had been looking to the 
Corps of Engineers whenever a problem 
arose that called for the spending of Fed- 
eral money to improve,. and preserve our 
Nation in time of peace, as well as to defend 
it in time of war. These two jobs are more 
closely related’ than you may think. The 
organization that does your peacetime flood 
control, dam construction and civil works 
is an “organization in being”—skilled, 
trained, and alerted for instant operations 
in wartime. This “Organization in Being,” 
comprised of the officers and civilians en- 
gaged in civil works and military construc- 
tion, is ready to swing over to full wartime 
work in a moment’s notice, but in the 
meanwhile they perform the extremely use- 
ful function of carrying out for the country 
great engineering feats that bring im- 
Measurable benefits to our great country. 
Like the Roman legions of old the Corps 
of Engineers has built roads, canals and 
public works during peacetime, and fought 
with the infantry and artillery during war- 
times. I would like to review some of these 
accomplishments for you that were done by 
the Army engineers at the direction of your 
Congress and President. Successive admin- 
istrations and Congresses have looked to the 
Army engineers as the logical groups of 
trained personnel to accomplish unusual 
Pioneering missions. The Army engineers, 
in the spirit of their motto, “Let Us Try,” 
undertook each and every one of these as- 
signments with traditional thoroughness 
and vigor. 
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In the early days the Corps of Engineers 
had a virtual monopoly of trained engineer 
talent. The first, and for a long time only, 
engineer school, West Point, was established 
to train them and was actually adminis- 
tered by them until 1866. 

Your Corps of Engineers helped to build 
this new continent into the great country 
that it is today. They surveyed the na- 
tional boundaries and the boundaries of 
most of the States. They built lighthouses 
and constructed forts along the entire 
western seaboard. As the people of the 
country moved west the Corps of Engineers 
went ahead, locating the best routes and 
built roads, they cleaned out the rivers and 
built forts to protect settlers. They sur- 
veyed and build railroads. They completed 
the National Capitol, and the Washington 
Monument. Whatever the American people 
have wanted done, their Corps of Engineers 
stood ready to do it. 


Some of the first Federal money spent on' 


internal improvements was spent by the engi- 
neers on the repair and paving of the old 
National Road from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh and the Cumberland Road from Wash- 
ington to Pittsburgh. The first iron bridge 
built in this country was designed by an 
engineer officer to cross Dunlaps Creek south 
of here. The engineers surveyed the Natchez 
Trace and the Oregon Trail, and with pick 
and shovels they built the roads that car- 
ried Scott and Taylor into Mexico. These 
engineers who labored with the problems of 
roadbuilding here at home during war and 
peace never even remotely suspected that 
more than a century later men of their corps 
would perform a roadbuilding miracle to per- 
mit our country to fight a war of survival on 
two fronts. Given any two points on land 
and the engineers can build a road between 
them. They built the Ledo Road to China, 
through country that almost defined road 
construction. More than 10,000 miles of 
roads were built in the southwest Pacific, 
where roads had never been before, and in 
Europe 7,500 miles of road were constructed 
or rehabilitated. Meanwhile at home they 
had completed the famous Alcan Highway, 
another long unaccomplished dream of a 
road to Alaska. 

With railroads as with roads the engineers 
were there from the beginning. They worked 
out the details and surveyed the rights-of- 
way for the first Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 
As this new means of transportation began 
to push west, linking the old eastern sea- 
board with the new lands, the engineers lo- 
cated the routes for, and then helped con- 
struct, the early railroads. 

As late as 1855, there was scarcely a rail- 
Toad in this country that had not been 
built and sometimes operated by the Army 
engineers. In addition to the B. & O., they 
constructed, and occasionally managed, such 
well-known railroads as the Northern Cen- 
tral, the Erie, the Boston and Providence, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Boston & Albany. Four of today’s great 
transcontinental railroad routes were pro- 
jected by the Army engineers: The Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, and the 
Northern Pacific. It is impossible to measure 
the value of experience at railroad construc- 
tion in time of war. The Civil War was 
fought along rail lines, restored and ex- 
tended by the engineers. Nine engineer rail- 
road regiments worked in France in World 
War L In World War II they built and re- 
built enough miles of railroads to lay a 


double track line from New York to Tokyo. 
In the European theater of operation, 18,584 
miles of single-track railroad and 538 rail- 
road trestles more than 40 feet long were 
constructed, often near the heat of action. 
In Italy the 48th Engineer Battalion actually 
fought to clear the Germans from the rail 
line they were working on, while in France 
the engineers with the 45th Division used a 
captured railroad to push the spearhead of 
the division forward through the Alps to 
Grenoble. Some of those boys must have 
been the grandsons of those engineers who 
helped drive the Golden Spike in the Union 
Pacific Railroad in 1869. ‘The heritage was 
there. 

Your Corps of Engineers are the specialists 
who do the difficult jobs where others fail. 
After the Spanish-American War, Congress 
wished to raise the battleship Maine to re- 
cover the bodies of its famous dead, to 
examine the cause of its sinking, and to re- 
move a serious navigation hazard, and called 
on the engineers to try that one. Investiga- 
tion proved that the famous ship had been 
too badly damaged to raise by ordinary 
means. The ingenious engineers, therefore, 
constructed a large coffer dam by driving 
75-foot steel piles around the ship, and then 
pumping the water out until the Maine lay 
in the dry. One of the unusual features of 
the operation was that only 50-foot piles 
were available then, and the engineers had 
to splice their piling during the driving op- 
eration. And it was the Corps of Engineers 
that came to the relief of the battleship 
Missouri, aground at Hampton Roads, and 
dredged it back to the channel. 

While the engineers were working on the 
Maine they were also engaged in one of the 
greatest engineering undertakings of all 
time, the construction of the Panama Canal. 
After the finest engineers of Europe had tried 
and failed, the Corps of Engineers tried and 
succeeded. As early as 1550 the nations of 
Europe had considered a passageway through 
the Panama Isthmus as a short cut to the 
Orient. Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France 
all made plans to cut a canal, but all were 
forced through circumstances to relinquish 
this ambition. The French, under the great 
de Lesseps, fresh from completing the Suez 
Canal, initiated construction but, because of 
insufficient funds and the ravages of trop- 
ical fevers, were obliged to desist. The 
United States bought out the French and 
commenced in 1904. For 2 years the Amer- 
icans were almost defeated, until President 
Teddy Roosevelt put Colonel Goethals of the 
Corps of Engineers in charge. Colonel Goe- 
thals talked with the French and Americans 
that had been there and found out where 
the trouble lay. He took Colonel Gorgas, 
of the Army Medical Department, to Panama 
with him. Together they routed out the mos- 
quitoes and defeated yellow fever first. Then 
the dirt flew. The canal was opened to 
commercial vessels in 1914. The work of the 
Army engineers and the Medical Corps in 
Panama represents a conspicuous example 
of Army teamwork and what can be accom- 


- plished, under the worst tropical conditions, 


in sanitation, engineering, and construction. 

Pacilities for the development of perhaps 
the most important project of our time, 
the atom bomb, were constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers during World War Il. 
This was accomplished while the Corps was 
at its greatest strength, with approximately 
700,000 officers and men in uniform, and 
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other thousands of civilians working on posts. 


and camps throughout the United States. 

Your Corps of Engineers is a unique serv- 
ice that always stands ready and abie to 
serve in all types of emergencies. When 
State and other Federal agencies found 
themselves unable to cope with the mount- 
ing disaster caused by the great Midwest 
bligzards of 1948-49, the Fifth Army turned 
over relief work to the Corps of Engineers, 
which opened 115,000 miles of drifted high- 
ways and farm roads, freed 200,000 marooned 
families and provided feed for more than 
4 million starving livestock. Whether it is 
a snowbound operation, a Texas City explo- 
sion, a gulf-coast hurricane, a Kansas flood 
emergency—wherever and whenever disas- 
ter strikes at the well-being of the Amer- 
ican people—the Corps of Engineers, through 
its peacetime organization of division and 
district offices, is already functioning in that 
menaced area, ready to take on the job— 
any job—with the ability and technical 
skills to get the job done. 

Eleven engineer divisions with 42 dis- 
tricts divide this county into convenient 
units for the supervision of whatever opera- 
tions your Congress authorizes. Whether it 
is drought relief in Iowa or an obstruction in 
the Allegheny River; whether it is a new 
barracks at Camp Hood or the water supply 
of the city of Washington, whether dredg- 
ing the harbor of Charleston or the building 
of an air base in Greenland, your Army 
engineers are at work around the clock to 
serve you. And by doing this type of work 
they gain the experience and keep the organ- 
ization that is the backbone of the Corps 
of Engineers in time of war. Right now 
engineers are busy rehabilitating the ravaged 
areas of Korea, are at work constructing 
the radar screen across our great exposed 
northern flank, are building air bases from 
the Arctic waste of Greenland to the Arabian 
desert to protect and defend you. They are 
also watching the level of the waters of the 
Ohio at Louisville, and measure the accumu- 
lation of silt in the Houston Ship Canal. 
They are surveying new projects to control 
the Columbia River and are dredging in 
New York Harbor. Always yOur Corps of 
Engineers are working to make this country 
a@ better place to live in and a safer and more 
secure place in a troubled world. 





Higher Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVA BOWRING 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Higher Supports?—Let’s See 
Now,” reprinted from the Omaha World- 
Herald by the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

Hicuer Suprports?—Ler’s Sez Now 

The administration argues with what 
seems to be some logic that the way to start 
cutting back farm surpluses is to end rigid 
price supports and substitute flexible sup- 


The majority of the Senate 
Committee, however, has a por Raa tng theory. 
It defends its action in rejecting fiexible sup- 
ports and in retaining 90 percent parity pay- 
ments with a new argument. Actually, says 
the committee majority, if supports are low- 
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ered, surpluses will increase—for farmers 
earning less money would grow more. 

If this is true, of course, there’s no solution 
at all to the surplus problem except to in- 
crease su Under committee logic it 
should follow that if 90 percent rigid sup- 
ports will create fewer surpluses than lower 
fiexible supports, then 100 percent parity 
would create fewer surpluses than 90 per- 
cent parity, 110 percent less than 100 per- 
cent, 120 percent less than 110 percent, and 
so on. Perhaps the ultimate solution will 
be 200 percent parity payments. 

On the other hand, it seems to us that the 
committee overlooks something. The higher 
parity payments, the higher the market price 
for food (unless the surplus is marketed at 
less than cost). The higher the price, the 
less food people will eat. The less food they 
eat, the greater the surpluses. 

Only one thing seems obvious: There is no 
simple solution to this farm surplus problem. 





A Basic Program for the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker during 
the year a great deal has been spoken, 
and written, in support of the American 
merchant marine, and of the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Competent observers, im- 
bued with the desire to promote the na- 
tional] interest, have urged that the Fed- 
eral Government take such steps as are 
necessary to insure the preservation of 
these two allied industries. 

Since the enactment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, such a course has 
been the policy of Congress. It was 
clearly recognized then, just as it is now, 
that both the economic prosperity and 
the security of the United States are in- 
extricably united with our merchant 
marine and shipbuilding enterprises. 
Part of our national strength lies in 
these activities. 

For the purpose of insuring an ade- 
quate merchant marine and the mainte- 
nance of a nucleus of shipbuilding, there 
has been suggested a basic program 
which the Federal Government should 
adopt. I wish to go on record as earnest- 
ly supporting this basic program. 

Some of the elements of the program 
have already been enacted inte law. 
These include three separate requests by 
President Eisenhower totaling just over 
$100 million. The first is for funds to 
construct 10 fast tankers. The second is 
for funds for national defense features 
and construction parity for four passen- 
ger ships. 

Third is the request for funds to con- 
duct experimental work on ships in the 
reserve fleet. The purpose of such ex- 
periments is to determine if the slower, 
less efficient vessels can be modernized 
and speeded up to the point where they 
would be of use to the Nation during a 
national emergency. If it-proves feas- 
ible to modernize these vessels, I recom- 
mend that we establish a program to ex- 
tend the work to all vessels in the fleet 
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for which such work would be practi. 
cable. 

These parts of the basic program re. 
main to be adopted: First, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should be authorized 
to sell Government ship mortgages to 
provide funds for ship construction. 

Second, the revolving fund authorizeq 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
should be made available for use in con- 
nection with ship construction. It is 
expected that under such an arrange. 
ment the Maritime Board would have 
funds available to encourage the con- 
struction of new vessels. 

Third, legislation should be enacted 
which would provide for accelerated 
rates of depreciation for new vessels. 

Fourth, S. 3233 should be enacted into 
law. The bill, introduced by Senator 
Bourier, of Maryland, requires that 59 
percent of material shipped abroad un- 
der aid programs move in ships of Amer. 
ican registry. Likewise, half of the ma- 
terial procured abroad for the Govern. 
ment’s account must be carried in Amer- 
ican merchant ships. 

Finally, there should be enacted lezis- 
lation which would clarify the existing 
language with respect to the determina- 
tion of construction subsidy. Clear and 
specific responsibility for determining 
the amount of construction subsidy 
should be given to the Board. This 
would have the effect of removing the 
uncertainty which overshadows con- 
tract making at the present time. 

These proposals have the support of 
Mr. Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation. 
In the interest of an adequate merchant 
marine and shipbuilding industry, in the 
interest of our national economy and 
national security I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support these proposals. 





Drought Disaster Is Worse Than Many 
Realize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
many people in Washington—and I am 
afraid that some of them are located in 
places of great responsibility—do not ap- 
pear to realize the terrible gravity and 
threatening national implications of our 
drought disaster. 

The third year of drought in our sec- 
tion of the country has placed in mo- 
tion forces which are today breaking and 
lowering the already sagging cattle mar- 
ket in the Southwest and Middle West. 
We are seeing the forced liquidation of 
good herds and the actual. financia! ruin 
of many families. Pastures are gone, 
feed and hay supplies limited in our 
section, and many farms and entire 
towns are without water. 

The final result could be national ca- 
tastrophe. 

I do not base this statement on any 
third-hand reports, but on a personal 
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survey which I have just made, in the 
air and on the ground, of the farm coun~ 
try in Okahoma’s Second Congressional 
District. Agriculture officials and farm- 
ers in the counties of this district agree 
that it is an emergency without parallel 
in our State—and I know from observa- 
tion that the condition extends to many 
other congressional districts in our land. 

Today, on the basis of the survey I 
have just made, I sent a letter of report 
and recommendation to the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Asriculture. The same letter was sent 
to all three, and a copy of this letter fol- 
lows, for the information and reference 
of other Members, as well as for the 


RECORD. ; 
For the sake of many good citizens in 
Oklahoma, as well as for the well-being 
of the Nation, I trust and pray that our 
Government will respond to its grave 
5 ibility: 
en Aucust 9, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PreswDENT: This is a drought re- 
port and program recommendation, based 
on a 2-day survey, in the air and on the 
ground, which I have just completed in 
northeastern Oklahoma. On August 6, I flew 
over most of the counties in the Second 
District of Oklahoma, in order to observe 
conditions of pastures, crops, and other vege- 
tation. On August 7, I flew over the bal- 
ance of these 16 counties and also traveled 
by automobile through 4 of the 5 counties 
in my district which were not included in 
the Department of Agriculture’s recent des- 
ignation for the drought-relief program. The 
five counties not included are Haskell, Se- 
quoyah, McIntosh, Okmulgee, and Osage 
Counties. ‘ 

In the course of the inspection on the 
ground on Saturday, August 7, I talked to 
Department of Agriculture officials at Salli- 
saw, Stigler, Eufaula, and Okmulgee, and 
also met briefly with farmer committees 
in each of those communities. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
which follow are based upon-current first- 
hand observation and information, and in 
my opinion should merit careful considera- 
tion at this time, 


THE ACTUAL DROUGHT CONDITION 


During my lifetime in Oklahoma, I have 
never witnessed more critical crop and pas- 
ture conditions throughout northeastern 
Oklahoma, and definitely including the five 
counties not heretofore designated as a 
drought area. Pastureland has been seared 
brown throughout this area, corn and cot- 
ton are burned up, and farmers and cattle- 
men are already feeding meager hay supplies 
which ordinarily are not needed before late 
fall. Two weeks ago, the State drought com- 
mittee at Stillwater reported that 90 percent 
of pasture in Sequoyah County was poor or 
short, 95 percent of pasture in Haskell County 
was poor or short, 48 percent of pasture in 
McIntosh County was poor or short, 80 per- 
cent of Okmulgee County was poor or short, 
and 85 percent of Osage County pasture was 
poor or short. Figures for supplies of rough- 
age, hay, and feed grain were equally dis- 
turbing at that time, and I can assure you 
that these figures are much more alarming 
at this time than they were 2 weeks ago. 
For example, Okmulgee County officials 
agreed Saturday that there is now 100 per- 
cent of pasture that is poor or short, and 
the feed-grain supply has deteriorated to 
point that only 20 Percent of the farms 
the county now have an adequate or 
Supply, as compared with a reported 
of 60-percent adequate or good 
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There has been a similar deterioration of 
conditions in Sequoyah, Haskell, McIntosh, 
and Osage Counties. It is the result of 3 
years without adequate rainfall, and I can 
report to you that livestock marketings are 
accelerating and literally thousands of farm- 
ers are facing financial ruin in this area. You 
will be interested to know that within the 
past 2 weeks, there took place at Muskogee 
the largest movement of cattle in a single 
day in a period of 22 years. Prices of $0.05 
@ pound on canners and cutters, and even 
less in some of the small markets, have been 
very, very common, and the livestock prices 
quoted in the larger cities of the Midwest 
do not accurately refiect the prices actually 
being received by the producers of cattle in 
this distress area. 

It is imperative, I honestly and sincerely 
believe, that the actual drought-relief pro- 
gram be extended at once to the counties 
which I have above listed and mentioned, 
and I believe it is also imperative that cer- 
tain improvements and enlargements of the 
drought-relief program which has been an- 
nounced be instituted at the earliest possible 
date. According to all information which I 
have read, the new program will be less gen- 
erous than that of last year in many impor- 
tant particulars, and this in the face of the 
fact that this is the third year of drought for 
many farmers, and their need for substantial 
assistance from their Government is more 
serious this year than last. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DROUGHT 
PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 


The following recommendations are based 
upon the suggestions and pleas of drought- 
stricken farmers, and are offered with the 
sincere hope that they may be of construc- 
tive help in this emergency. 

1. The program should include protein 
feeds. If cottonseed cake is not available, 
soybeans or alfalfa or other proteins should 
be made available in the feed program in the 
disaster areas. The feeds which have been 
announced as available (corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, and barley) will not meet the 
farmers’ need to carry them through this 
disaster period. 

2. ASC regulations should be amended to 
make wheat, oats, and barley available at 
once as ASC practice for winter pasture and 
cover. This seed should be made available 
free if possible in the disaster area, or at least 
at a reduced cost. As an ASC practice, it 
would be accompanied by necessary ferti- 
lizers, and of course, it would be subject to 
the provision that the crop would not be 
harvested for grain but would be used to meet 
actual pasturing and feed needs on the farm 
itself. Such an amendment of ASC regula- 
tions, which would not require new law, 
should take place immediately, since the time 
for planting of winter pasture will soon be 
upon us in our section. Of course, this prac- 
tice would require some rain this fall, but it 
is our best hope to secure a feed supply 
through the farmers’ own efforts in this dis- 
aster area. 

3. A Government buying program to 
strengthen the sagging cattle prices is a 
third “must.” Some favor a purchasing bro- 
gram “on the hoof” while others believe that 
a@ meat-purchasing program such as the Gov- 
ernment has followed in the past, but with 
provision in the program to insure that at 
least $0.12 a pound be paid to the cattle 
producer, would be preferable. Such a guar- 
anty to the producer could be effected by re- 
quiring a certificate from the packer attest- 
ing to the fact that the producer had been 
paid at least $0.12 a pound for his animal. 
Farmers in my area are convinced that a pur- 
chasing program which does not guarantee 
some minimum price to the producer will do 
little good in this disaster period. 

In conclusion, let me say that I cannot 
overemphasize the urgency of this problem. 
In our section entire towns are now with- 
out water, fine herds are being sacrificed, and 
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farmers are cutting down trees in some areas 
to provide some feed. We are on the brink 
of a tragic disaster of major proportions, and 
I cannot urge too strongly the need for an 
immediate, generous drought relief program 
throughout the entire stricken area. 
Respectfully yours, 
Ep EpMONDSON, 
Member of Congress. 





[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of August 
5, 1954] 

Droucnrt, Heat Hoitp Key Tro Farm Economy— 
Pasture Lanps ARE SEARED, Corn, Corron 
Droop 

(By Robert H. Johnson, Jr.) 

Farmers and ranchers are glum and dis- 
pirited in the vast drought country where 
corn and cotton droop and cattle graze on 
brown pastures. 

“Unless we assist in every possible way,” 
says Agriculture Commissioner John White, 
of Texas, “thousands of our rual people will 
have to abandon the land.” 

White speaks for only one State. But 
drought still rules all the great plains, in 
spite of recent rains and Federal aid already 
granted to six States. 

Good rains in sunburned sections of the 
South and East have been more helpful— 
but not enough to save most crops. 

The number of States eligible for Federal 
aid reached six this week when Oklahoma 
and Missouri were added to Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Six more States—Alabama, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Georgia, and Tennessee— 
have asked to be included. 

Still, as of today, the situation appears 
slightly better than it was 10 days ago, when 
nothing but heat soaked the country from 
Georgia to Wyoming and Canada to Mexico. 

Since then, spotted rains have raised dabs 
of green in some of the driest States—Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. : 

Even in the South, where the drought isn't 
as old and tough as in the Plains States, the 
rains of the past week weren't enough. For 
example, Kentucky received an average of 
1.24 inches, the most in any week since April. 
The rain helped tobacco, but most other 
crops were too far gone to be saved. 

Timely rains also were reported in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota. 
But in these States, too, the word was the 
same. More rain needed, and even that 
wouldn't revive some fields. 

The Government’s emergency program is 
almed at helping livestock men hang onto 
their foundation herds. The Government 
has agreed to pay half the cost of shipping 
hay into the Federal disaster areas. The 
Agriculture Department also will pay a sub- 
sidy of 60 cents per hundred pounds for corn, 
oats, barley, and grain sorghums. The sub- 
sidy will go to the dealers, and ranchers can 
then buy these grains at cut-rate prices. 

But this program will leave feed prices 
somewhat higher than they were last sum- 
mer under a more liberal Federal emergency 
program. For example, you could buy a 
bushel of corn last year for $1. Now it will 
cost something under $1.50. 

Farm spokesmen in some States believe 
more territory should have been included in 
the disaster program. 

In Missouri, President Eisenhower de- 


_clared 76 counties eligible for relief. Fred 


Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, said he thought all of the State’s 
114 countries should have been included. 

New Mexico ranchers have complained 
that the feed program is slow in getting 
started. 

All of Oaklahoma, except for a few scat~- 
tered spots, is dry. Experts said there is lit- 
tle difference between the 26 counties ap- 
proved for Federal aid and the other 51. The 
recent rains gave cotton and peanuts a 
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chance to make a fair crop but were too late 
to do much good, if any, for pastures and 
feed crops. 

In Colorado, rancher Melvin Carlson of 
Johnstown, said “the Government should 
have some sort of program to keep cattle 
on the range, or a flooded market will result.” 

Winter ranges in southeastern Wyoming 
already are nearly grazed off. 

J. E. Burleson, Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion supervisor for Blanco, Mason, and Llano 
counties in the central Texas hill country, 
said: “Twenty-two people have come into 
my office since Monday inquiring about the 
hay program. Only two of them submitted 
applications for hay after reading the re- 
quirements. Most of them are disappointed 
in the limited extent of the program.” 





Tenth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Uprisi 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES B. BOWLER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest threat to the United States and 
other peace-loving democracies is com- 
munism It is easy for us today, with 
all of the current problems of the day, 
to forget the lessons of yesterday. On 
August 1, 1944, began one of the heroic 
episodes of modern history—the Warsaw 
uprising. It demonstrates the height of 
bravery and sacrifice that freedom- 
loving people will reach in their struggle 
for freedom. The Polish people have 
shown this on many occasions in their 
tragic history. 

The Warsaw uprising evidences Com- 
munist treachery against Poland who 
was then their and our ally. It demon- 
strates to us Americans that communism 
follows a well-planned pattern of world 
conquest. There is no question today 
that when the heroic Poles in Warsaw 
dared to rise against the Nazis occupying 
the Polish capital city that the mighty 
Russian Army, equipped in a large meas- 
ure by the United States, was on the 
outskirts of Warsaw. The Russian ar- 
tillery was already shelling the German 
positions beyond Warsaw. After the 
Poles’ revolt started the Russian guns 
were silenced and Russian fighting 
stopped in spite of pleas for help from 
the Poles. When it appeared that the 
uprising might fail President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill urged Josef 
Stalin to help the Poles. These pleas 
were met with a refusal. Instead of 
helping Poland, an ally who dared to 
fight a common enemy, the Russian 
Army remained in the outskirts of War- 
saw and waited while the heroic Poles 
were slaughtered by the Nazi forces. 

It is no longer a conjecture that the 
Warsaw uprising would have been suc- 
cessful had the Russian Communist 


Army entered Warsaw and helped the - 


Poles. The Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin suspected that Poland, loyal to 
Christian ideals, would not espouse com- 
munism. Today it is obvious that the 
massacre of the anti-Communist Poles 
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by the Nazis made it easier for the pro- 
Communist Russia was already training 
Polish puppets in Moscow to take over 
the government of Poland after the 
defeat of the Nazis. 

The Polish Home Army in Warsaw 
fought heroically for 63 days without 
any appreciable help from the Aillies. 
The efforts to help Warsaw by the United 
States and England met with unequiv- 
ocal refusal by the Russians to cooperate. 
They would not permit our planes to 
land on Polish soil then occupied by the 
Russians to deliver food and medicine 
to the Poles and to refuel. 

Some people who are not acquainted 
with the truth say that the Warsaw up- 
rising was ill-timed and unwise. The 
facts clearly show that the Poles were led 
to believe that the time to strike the 
Nazis in Warsaw was right. This was 
one of the many examples of Communist 
perfidy and treachery. 

It is well for us in the Congress of the 
United States to reflect deeply and con- 
sider the 10th anniversary of the War- 
Saw uprising in its true perspective. Our 
words will not bring to life the heroes of 
the uprising. They may awaken every 
American to the realization that this 
tyrannical force called communism is 
bent on destroying our American democ- 
racy. Let us be alert and united in our 
efforts to fight this totalitarian force. 
Let us reflect and recall August 1, 1944, 
a day of greatness in the history of 
Poland and civilization. May God grant 
that the heroes of the Warsaw uprising 
did not die in vain. 





Twice as Many People in Minnesota Pre- 
fer Flexible to Rigid Price Supports for 
Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Pre Sunday Tribune of August 

Many Prerer FLExre_r Tro Ricm Crop 
Supports 
Among Minnesotans who voice general ap- 





a Minnesota poll survey indicates. 

Farm sentiment differs, however. More 
farmers favor fixed supports. 

Republicans, Democratic-Farmer-Labor- 
ites, and independent voters alike show plu- 
ralities for flexible supports. 


who were asked first by poll interviewers: 

“For a number of years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has carried on a farm price support 
program. It guarantees to farmers that the 
prices of certain basic crops will not fall be- 
low certain levels. In general, do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of Government support 
of crop prices?” 














August 9 

The replies: 
All Men | Women 
Percent Percent | 
A WN tin Stic wate 70 71 | Pores 
DEBBI OG .cocdencecnscceene- * 23 18 
a 4 > 
Bee opinion nd sole 6 2 Ww 
icc setecdiandinthinn’ 100} 100 | 100 


The qualified answers include: “I approve 
to a limited degree”; “I approve at certain 
times but not at all times”; “I approve if the 
supports are not too high.” 

Among city, town, and farm residents the 
opinions are: 





























City | Town | Farm 

Percent | Percent Percent 

DONG. o ichncisitbotebneced 68 65 #2 
NGO ccenicecnwanttteeiinn 21 24 14 
I ca la 3 5 2 
OO I secccsccocntenden+ 8 6 2 
OR a -chiicncsitdianerse 100} 100 | 100 








Everyone expressing either approval or of- 
fering qualified endorsement of Federal) crop 
supports then was asked: 

“Two main ideas about price supports have 
been argued in Washington. Some people 
think crop supports should be on a fixed, 
rigid level. Others think they should be 
flexible, changing according to whether or 


“Which system of price supports—the fixed 
level idea, or the flexiblé price idea—do you 
yourself favor? 














The replies: 

All Men |Women 
Percent | Per Percent 
Favor flexible prices.......... 4s “e me 
Favor fixed levels__.........._ 23 26 19 
Other or undecided_......._.. 2 1 4 
csi hth alata 73 75 72 

Disapprove of any supports, 
er no opinion on supports. 27 25 B 
WE aici ae 100 100 100 





Views of city, town, and farm people differ 
markedly: 








Favor flexible prices_......... 
Favor fixed levels___.......... 
Other or undecided 


ween ewenn- 


Total 
Disapprove of any supports, 
er no opinion on supports. 








And here are the opinions of Republicans, 









Total 
Disapprove of any supports, 
of > epinitin Gn Gupperte. 


DAW eececccccencocente~ 


ice supports 
should be rigid “as long as what we buy is 
on a fixed level,” and a Carlton farmer sayé 


A Morris farmer thinks 
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fixed-level supports are “better for the farmer 
pecause they’re more definite.” A Menahga 
farmer says, “Labor knows pretty much what 
they are getting, and the farmers should, 
commana of people preferring flexible 
supports follow these lines: “If the Govern- 
ment doesn’t use flexible prices the whole 
deal will blow up & year or so—we have too 
much surplus now” (8 Granada farmer); 
“with too high a fixed level, the surpluses 
would tend to be built up too high” (a 
waseca farmer); “some support is necessary 
but farmers become too dependent on it” 
(a St. Paul man). 





Quiet, Please, Bonehead at Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, “under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an article by Mr. John 
O'Rourke, which appeared in the 
Scripps-Howard paper some 4 or 5 days 
ago, dealing with open defiance by the 
German people of Bremerhaven against 
an alleged United States housing project 
to be erected in that city. 

We all know 2 or 3 basic things about 
Germany: First, perhaps one of the 
scarcest things in Germany is proper 
housing due to bombings in World War 
II; second, the Germans want our mili- 
tary forces to remain in Germany; and 
third, they want the civilian army of 
American Government employees to 
leave. 4 
The Germans have been most friendly 
to Americans. We all know that. This 
housing incident has certainly hurt our 
prestige with them. 

Mr. O’Rourke has written a very in- 
formative article. But, after all, there 
are two sides to every question. What 
it is all about, none of us accurately 
knows. I have written to the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
JoHN Taser, and the very able gentleman 
from Massachusetts, RicHarD WIGGLES- 
wortH, who so ably handle military 
funds, asking them to investigate this 
matter also call it to the attention of 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and Secre- 
tary of the Army Stevens. I believe it 
is worthy of their consideration. 

I do not know whether American 
funds are being wasted as they were a 
few years ago on a housing project 
near Bonn, where several thousand lush 
apartments were built with American 
money for use of American civilian em- 
Ployees. I talked with a good many 
Germans about these units, and they all 
Said they were too expensive for Ger- 
Mans to ever use, 

I do not know what the housing units 
at Bremerhaven would cost. I have 
heard it is said it would be in the neigh- 
borhood of twelve to fifteen thousand 
United States dollars per unit. If so, 
that cost should be investigated. 

Anyway, it looks as if some of our 
people used poor judgment in letting the 
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Germans become irritated and aroused 
over this matter. Such incidents should 
not be permitted to arise. We are spend- 
ing too much money to build up good 
will, not only in Germany but all over 
the world, to let these instances ever 
happen. 

If we are to stop Russian communism 
in Europe, it is evident, and has been 
for the past several years, that it 
will be by rearming Germany. We can 
depend on them to help. The cost will 
be not more than 25 cents on the dollar, 
compared to what we are now spending 
in other European countries without 
getting very quick results. We must 
keep Germany’s good will. 

[From the Washington News of August 6, 
1954] 


QuteT, PLEASE, BONEHEAD aT WorK 
(By John T. O’Rourke, editor) 


This is why I think that some American 
fathead in authority in Bremerhaven, West 
Germany, has pulled another one of those 
boners so costly to the United States. 

This town has just staged the first serious 
anti-American demonstration since World 
War II. 

First, let me try to describe the setting in 
which this riot occurred. 

I was in Bremen and Bremerhaven, its 
port, at right about this time last year, 
both places were cruelly smashed by bombs 
during the war. 

The concentrated, almost grim energy with 
which these silent, aimost sullen, north 
Germans have rebuilt their harbor works, 
their monuments, and many of their homes, 
is almost frightening. 

Many Guild halls and churches, beautiful 
relics of the Middle Ages which had been 
completely reduced to powder have been 
reproduced on the original sites with iden- 
tical copies, even down to the antique patina 
on the goldleaf on the baroque carvings. 

But there are acres, still, of dreary rubble. 
Miles of flat, treeless, weedy areas, where 
once were the homes of thousands of workers. 
Here and there a smashed church spire 
sticking up, to emphasize the emptiness. 

However, the Germans have scoured these 
shattered areas and piled up the bomb- 
tumbled bricks into neat piles. These they 
chip, and clean, and use to make new places 
to live; little homes, and odd, rather bleakly 
pretentious little apartments, in modern 
style with lots of glass. Even broken bricks 
and shards of bricks are not wasted. Some 
clever German invented a machine which 
grinds broken bricks into brickdust again, 
and makes new bricks, on the spot. So even 
crooked brickbats also are put in neat piles, 
near the machine, and from them grow other 
neat piles of new bricks, made from old. 

I was told—I never checked the figure— 
that around 20,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed by our bombs. Still, the 
people stuck it out, pigheadedly enough, if 
you will: And one can see that with the 
same obstinant industry, they’ve been put- 
ting their place together ever since. 

This had to be, of course, in addition to 
building back their economy—mostly ship- 
ping, shipbuilding and ship repair. And 
because that had to come first, there is still 
a bitter housing shortage. 

We have put millions of American-tax 
dollars into Bremerhaven’s industry, to help 
restore our beaten enemy’s livelihood. But 
no matter how well we function, the fact 
still is, we are auslanders. It isn’t our 
country. It’s the Germans’. They didn’t 
enjoy losing the last war. Their stolid pride 
is reminded daily that they did, by the empty 
streets going nowhere, brick piles where 
houses stood, church steeples you can see 
through, the grinding work, and the un- 
comfortable, hateful crowding in little work- 
ers’ homes that the bombs missed. 
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Well, somebody decided to put up an apart- 
ment of 558 units in Bremerhaven, to house 
United States Army personnel. Cost, $7 mil- 
lion. It will undoubtedly help the economy 
of Bremerhaven and relieve housing by re- 
leasing living space now requisitioned. 

But whatever good effect, good propaganda, 
or good will may come of all this is offset by 
some thickhead picking a site on which 
workers’ homes stood, and which, therefore, 
would have to be destroyed. 

Imagine the reaction on the ordinary man- 
in-the-Bremerhaven-street, and the political 
effects flowing therefrom: 

The victorious loud Americans, not con- 
tent with sitting in their country for the 
past 9 years and for God knows how many 
more, are now going to pull down poor work- 
ers’ scarce houses, which the overworked 
Germans have been trying to rebuild. 

There are indications that the German au- 
thorities knew that choice of this site was 
going to be a hot potato, passed the buck to 
American authorities, failed to tell the work- 
ers they would have to move or that they'd 
be paid for their homes. 

And neither, apparently, did our people. 

So, when appraisers, workers, and survey- 
ors arrived 2 days ago, 500 landowners at- 
tacked them with pitchforks and sticks. And 
when they came back the next day with 
police 1,500 dockworkers joined the 500 and 
drove them off, police and all, with bull- 
dozers. 

Now, I happen to dislike and distrust Ger- 
mans. I think there is a great danger that, 
rearmed, they will, with all their old wolf- 
like savagery, leap once again at Europe's 
throat, as they have 3 times in less than 100 
years. 

Nevertheless, the policy of making Ger- 
many strong again has been adopted; the cal- 
culated risk has been chosen. It was an 
intelligent, carefully weighed choice—indeed, 
with the Russian threat and the French 
weakness, it is hard to see any other. 

But isn’t it stupid to spend millions to 
accomplish something, and then kick it 
down with a bonehead play? 

I know there are plenty of vacant sites in 
Bremerhaven. 

I was there. 

I saw them. 

I say somebody ought to be fired. 

If an American official picked this site, he 
doesn’t belong in his present job. 

If a German picked the site, the American 
who approved the choice ought to be pun- 
ished. 

If, by some unimaginable circumstance, no 
other site would do, the bobble which per- 
mitted the business to proceed without tak- 
ing care of the householders first, is utterly 
inexcusable, and whoever allowed that to 
happen ought to get the ax. 

And I’ll bet nobody in Washington will do 
a damned thing about it. 


[From the New York Times] 


GERMANS ASSAULT APPRAISERS FOR 
UNTTEeD STATES 

Bonn, Germany, August 5.—Two police- 
men were injured today in Bremerhaven in 
a scuffle with landowners and dockworkers 
who sought to halt construction work on a 
new United States Army housing develop- 
ment, 


The trouble in the port city started last 


-evening when 500 landowners attacked with 


pitchforks and clubs appraisers who had ar- 
rived to assess the value of the property 
requisitioned for the housing project. When 
completed the project will enable the United 
States Army to return a considerable amount 
of other property requisitioned after World 
War IL 

The scene was reenacted today when the 
surveyors and their police escort appeared 
again. This time about 1,500 dockworkers 
joined the property owners in an assault on 
the police. The dockworkers used a bull- 
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dozer to drive the surveyors, the police, and 
construction workers off the premises. 


DISORDER LASTS 3 HOURS 


Work on the project was resumed after 3 
hours of disorder. The project will consist 
of 558 apartment units costing about $7 
million. All the money will be spent to 
benefit the economy of Bremerhaven. 

The entire community of Bremerhaven is 
dependent for its livelihood and business 
profits on the United States ships that arrive 
with supplies for the United States Army in 
Germany. Commercial traffic is handled at 
the port of Bremen but all military cargoes 
pass through Bremerhaven, about 35 miles 
from the port. 

The Bremerhaven project is part of the 
new housing policy in Germany under which 
the West Germany Government undertakes 
to participate in the construction of new 
dwellings in order to enable the United 
States Army to relinquish requisitioned 
property to its owners. 

The West German Government undertook 
to obtain the necessary land near Bremer- 
haven for the Army and in return the Army 
agreed to pay the construction costs with 
the proviso that the new property eventually 
would be vested in the German Govern- 
ment. 

GERMANS TO BUILD PROJECT 


The building contracts for the project 
were let to German construction concerns as 
was the custom elsewhere in Germany. The 
Federal Government, however, found it diffi- 
cult to obtain the necessary site and re- 
quested the United States Army to requisi- 
tion the terrain. 

Work on the Bremerhaven project was 
begun July 15, but the German authorities 
apparently had failed to notify the owners 
of the property about the requisition order 
and to inform them they would receive 
reasonable compensation. 

Meanwhile, in Hamburg, the second day of 
the public service workers strike passed off 
without incident. However, the mainte- 
mance crews in the water and gas works 
reduced the pressures in the mains when the 
municipal government persisted in its re- 
fusa) to grant an hourly wage increase of 2.3 
cents. 

The strikers are scheduled to vote tomor- 
row for or against a decision of an arbitrator 
that would grant 50 percent of the workers’ 
demands. 

Thousands of industrial enterprises in the 
Hamburg area were faced with the possibility 
of having to curtail their production. 

The loss of industrial production would be 
very considerable should the strike continue 
much longer because Hamburg is the most 
important single industrial city in West Ger- 
many. 

A sympathy strike occurred this morning 
in Cologne, the great Rhineland city near 
Bonn. Municipal bus drivers walked out in 
a lightning strike without the permission of 
their union leaders. They returned to their 
jobs at noon. 





Retail Food Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oe 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am enclosing a pertinent letter re-— 





Lunding, chairman of the Jewel Tea 
In the multitude of words 


Co,, Inc. 


a 
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which have been spoken on the impor- 
tant subject of lower retail food prices, 
the statement of Mr. Lunding speaks 
telling truth. 

The letter follows: 

Jewe. Tea Co., INC., 
Chicago, Ill., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. MArGuerire Stitt CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. CuurcH: No doubt you have 
seen these headlines “Food Prices Up Despite 
Farm Drop—Farm Prices Down but Food 
Stays Up—Middieman Blamed for Food 
Spiral.” 

A study released yesterday by the House 
Agriculture Committee concluded: 

“Thus far, almost none of the lower prices 
received by farmers since 1951 has been 
passed on to consumers in the form of lower 
retail food costs. 

“Consumers can expect little benefit, how- 
ever from these lower farm prices unless re- 
cent tendencies to increase marketing and 
processing charges are curbed.” 

The figures cited by the report are cor- 
rect, but the truth is something different. 
Here are the figures, according to United 
States Government sources: 


Febru- 
ary June | Percent 
1951 1954 |increase 
peak 
Retail food price index: 
United States !__........- 112.6 | 1123.8 +1.1 
ele mannertth 112.9 111.6 —12 
Prices received by farmers ?_..| 313 248 —20.8 





1 1947-49 average = 100. 

3 1939 average = 100. 

Other Government figures show that the 
farmer’s share of the retail food dollar has 
dropped from 48 cents in 1951 to 44 cents at 
present. 

But here is the truth: 

1. This is a page out of the book, How To 
Lie With Statistics; 1951 was a very abnormal 
year with which to make comparisons. 
Prices were controlled at retail while the 
farmer wasn't bothered by controls, to put it 
mildly. 

We should make a comparison with 1939— 
and it shows the following results: 


1939 June | Percent 











average; 1954 /|increase 

Retail food price index: 
United States............| 47.1] 1138 142 
Re inn dewiineintindl 45.9} 111.6 143 
Prices received by farmers....| 95 248 161 





The farmer has fared very well since 1939 
and the middlemen have softened the impact 
by reducing the costs of distribution, 

.2. Consumers have decided they can buy 
services built into the product more cheaply 
than they can get them elsewhere, or prefer 
to buy the services rather than perform them 
themselves. Examples are the cake mixes, 
small-size packages, even cooking that goes 
into present-day products. We talked about 
this in Jewel's 1953 annual report as built-in 
maid service. 
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widening number of services in addition to 
the basic product supplied by the farmer, the 
share of the retail dollar going to the { armer 
remains at 44 cents. This is higher than in 
any year of the prosperous 1920's—in 1929 
the farmer’s share was 42 cents, for example_ 
and is well above anything in the 1930's. 

5. Jewel receives 1.4 cents of the food go}. 
lar as profit. 

The astouhding record of the food indus; 
in attracting the loyalty and fancy of cop. 
sumers can continue if everyone—distripy. 
tors, processors, and producers—will work to 
enlarge the market for the good of a!) by 
cooperating in providing the products ang 
services consumers want. 

Studies, such as this one by the House 
Agriculture Committee, with conclusions 
based on loaded statistics, may serve a usefy) 
purpose to this end. They offer an oppcr. 
tunity for us to present the true facts. Why 
should the food group that has done the 
alltime outstanding job in the reduction of 
distribution costs be picked on as a politica) 
whipping boy? 

Sincerely, 
Frank Lunpinc, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 


P. S.—Please do not interpret the above 
remarks as indicating any lack of sympa. 
thetic understanding of current farm prob. 
lems or as an attack upon farmers or as a 
complaint about the improvement in their 
situation since the prewar period, that is 
1939. My complaint to you is directed against 
the effort to blame farm problems and price 
levels on distributors who years ago origi. 
nated farm surplus promotions on a volun- 
tary basis, have the best record on reduction 
of distribution costs, and are not responsible 
for the extreme interference with free market 
actions that has brought into being the sur- 
plus problems now plaguing everyone. 

FP.JIL 





Trading With the Enemy Act 
SPEECH 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2420) to amend 
section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended. , 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pent- 
sylvania (Mr. CHuDoFF]. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take a few of the remaining 
seconds that I have to commend the 
members of the subcommittee for bring- 
ing this bill out. I understand that it 
passed the other body on three separate 
occasions, but has always been buried 
in the final log jam that confronts us 
at the end of every session. I think the 
bill is a fine bill and will go along way 
toward restoring much of the prestige of 
the United States in Europe that has 
been lost over the past few years. ! 
know that now when it has passed the 
other body, there will be no difficulty in 
getting it passed in the House and #0 
the White House where the President 
— already signified his approval of the 

(Mr. CHUDOFF asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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1954 
Don’t Kill the Goose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following open letter 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 6, 1954: 

Don’t KILL THE GOOSE 
MEMO NO. 1 TO MR. STASSEN, OF FOA 


Today (Friday, Aug. 6), at GSA, bids from 
taly, West Germany, Japan, Belgium, 
sweden, Great Britain, possibly Austria—and 
the United States of America—will be 
opened. 

The question is: who will build 100 steam 
locomotives for India—with most of the 20 
million American FOA dollars granted by 
the United States Congress. Then, Mr. 
Stassen, FOA will make the decision. It 
will be one of lasting consequence. It can 
be the beginning of our era of economic 
realism. 

From past experience, we know that the 
world’s highest standards of living, highest 
wage scales, domestic taxes, and many sim- 
jlar salutary domestic factors make it lit- 
erally impossible for us Americans to com- 
pete for this work created by our own money. 

When cur employment and production 
were at war-economy peaks, we encouraged 
the work abroad to help our friends. But— 
America now has unemployment, particu- 
larly so in our steam locomotive industry. 
We need this work created by our own tax 
dollars. 

Thousands of our jobless draw unemploy- 
ment benefits running into millions of dol- 
lars but ask only to work and to pay their 
taxes. The steam locomotive industry is 
a vital defense weapon and needs this busi- 
ness for actual survival. (Ask the Army’s 
Chief of Staff and his Transportation Chief 
if a steam locomotive industry isn’t as much 
a part of our delicate defense structure as 
a wrist watch.) If income taxes and in- 
dustry taxes were taken into consideration; 
if work given to peripheral industries 
throughout the United States of America 
(and their taxes) were counted by you, 
America would win in a walk. It doesn’t 
take a certified public accountant to figure it 
out. Why don’t we count all these realistic 
economic items? 

This case can be a symbol of a tomorrow 
of economic realism. One may claim that 
the locomotives are unimportant in the 
“long range.” Maybe so. Maybe not. But 
every unemployed American workingman 
and his wife will want to know your an- 
a the principles guiding your de- 
cision. 

let’s be economically realistic. Our 
American bids will be higher—perhaps much 
higher. Our standards of living and wages 
for labor are rightfully higher. Should we 
ask American labor to go downhill to help 
others get strong? You cannot want this. 
We know that our President doesn’t want 
this. Nor do we. 

You may say that it is bad economics to 
select the highest bidder. Is it good eco- 
nomics to give American money to a for- 
eign nation—and to give another foreign 
nation the work for our money—when some 
American donors themselves urgently need 
this work? It’s not only a matter of eco- 
nomics, Mr. Stassen; but it’s also a matter 
of common sense in free government. And 
ee that you will be the first to recog- 
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The first way to fight communism is to set 
our house in order. Unemployment cannot 
be measured only in scientific graphs and 
charts. Unemployment must be measured 
in terms of every individual American who 
needs a job; his wife who wants to hold up 
her head; their children who are entitled 
to their American heritage. If there were 
only one unemployed family of Americans, 
this ._principle should guide our Nation, 

Ask Canada. Canada recently gave India 
$26 million in aid to buy steam locomotives, 
People don’t know that she does this, too. 
But realistic Canada said: “You must buy 
them in Canada. We need the work.” And 
India didn’t look courageous Canada in the 
gift-horse mouth. Canada’s locomotive in- 
dustry and workingmen are now so busy 
that they notified you, Mr. Stassen, and 
GSA that they will not bid for this job. 
Why? Because they just can’t handle it, 
(Note: Canada balances her budget.) 

We plead not only for us of Pennsylvania 
in writing to you, who adopted our State as 
his own. We speak for every man, woman, 
and child of American management and la- 
bor—Democrat and Republican—who need 
work—and who nevertheless want to keep 
helping our friends abroad. 

It’s up to you, Mr. Stassen. We believe 
that you think first of America and our peo- 
ple, not in terms of fancy phrases which are 
unedible, but in terms of economic realism 
for your country. 

The eyes of the world and our people are 
on you. This may be the crossroads for 
foreign aid. You ask Congress to help. All 
powers in this symbolic case lie in your own 
hands. Let’s not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

We must keep working, if we are to keep 
giving. 

THE COMMITTEE oF 100 
or WiILKEs-Barrg, Pa., 
Wr1am Sworn, 

President, Industrial Development 

Fund of Wilkes-Barre. 
Victor DIEHN, 

President, Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion. 

CHARLES MINER, 

President, Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Patrick SHOVLIN, 

President, CIO Council of Greater - 
Wilkes-Barre. 

CHaRLEs WEISSMAN, 

Ex-officio, Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion Task Force. 


(Wilkes-Barre has been designated by the 
Department of Labor as a superdistressed 
area.) ‘ 





The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and timely 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass., Saturday, Au- 
gust 7, 1954: 

WELL Disposep Or 

The House Judiciary Committee has turn- 
ed down a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment ostensibly aimed at blocking any fu- 
ture attempt, such as that in 1937, to “pack” 
the Supreme Court in favor of some par- 
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ticular philosophy of government. A similar 
bill had been passed by the Senate in May. 

The aim of such a measure is one with 
which this newspaper has always been in 
accord. But we are not in accord with the 
method proposed. And the House group 
(which observed that so momentous an is- 
sue should not be acted on in the rush of 
a session's end) showed more wisdom we 
think, than did the Senate (which listened 
to but 10 witnesses, all in favor, and debated 
but 4 hours). 

The measure would have written into basic 
law a rigid formula as to the Court’s mem- 
bership and tenure difficult to adapt to 
changing times and conditions. Will 9 
Justices always be sufficient for the case- 
load? With the examples of John Marshall 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes in mind, should 
all justices be retired at 75? Recalling 
Charles Evans Hughes, should all Justices 
be barred from the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency for 5 years after leaving office? 

As for the Court-packing danger: The 
House committee reportedly concluded that 
in event of a recurrence Congress and public 
opinion could be relied upon to take care 
of it as they did in 1937. To which senti- 
ment we would add our endorsement. 





A Legislative Portrait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the permission accorded 
to me to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the labor newsletter issued by 
Herman and Conway Associates, dated 
August 5. Messrs. Herman and Conway 
Associates are a labor-management ad- 
visory organization, whose members are 
well-known to me, and they enjoy the 
confidence and respect of both labor and 
industry. 

In this bulletin, No. 483, which was 
published by them, they review in a brief 
way the labor legislation program which 
confronted the 83d Congress and they 
have paid a well-deserved and appropri- 
ate tribute to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, our 
colleague, the Honorable Samuet K. Mc- 
CONNELL, JR., of Pennsylvania. I know 
that the many friends of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will appreciate this 
tribute because they are aware of his 
sincerity and recognize his straightfor- 
ward manner and forthrightness in con- 
sidering the very difficult and highly 
volatile subject of labor legislation. The 
article follows and is entitled “A Legis- 
lative Portrait”: 

A LeocisLaTive PorTratr* 

As the Washington scene closes on the 
83d session of Congress and tired Congress- 
men and Senators plan the fall campaigns, 
there comes a lull between past performance 
and new promises that offers the serious stu- 





1Seldom has this letter indulged in per- 
sonalities. An exception is made in this 
particular case in the interest of our readers 
in the field of labor to give a perspective of 
labor legislation that would ordinarily not 
be gained by the general press or special 
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dent of labor legislation a contemplative” 


period in which to quietly assess the scene— 
its successes and its failures. 

Over the Potomac, in and out of the House 
and Senate Labor Committees, reams of Taft- 
Hartley drafts, redrafts, have been submitted, 
analyzed, corrected, deleted, testified, and 
debated upon. 

From secret hotel meetings to public hear- 
ings, the labor law of the land named after 
two men no longer in office has survived 
the legislative hurly-burly without the 
change of one comma, period, or semicolon. 

From Candidate Eisenhower's message to 
the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in New York City at the Commodore 
Hotel in 1952 to the almost unnoticed reso- 
lution introduced this week—to curtail fir- 
ing of economic strikes—the long pathway 
included landmarks like the secret meeting 
of AFL and Presidential advisers to draft a 
suitable compromise bill, then the famous— 
or infamous—leak to the Wall Street Journal, 
the Durkin resignation, the wrath of George 
Meany, the counterattack brilliantly exe- 
cuted by NAM legal experts—all coming to 
exactly nothing if one were to Judge only by 
tangible results. 

That both sides, labor and industry, were 
too one-sided seems a healthy generaliza- 
tion on the reason why no labor legislation 
passed. This is probably true. 

It may also be true that Congressmen and 
Senators felt that no new issue between 
labor and industry would help in their dis- 
tricts and States—whether they were Repub- 
licans or Democrats. 

It may also be true that APL and CIO 
chose not to commit all of its resources in 
the face of an uphill fight, but preferred to 
bide their time. 

All of this and probably more led to T-H, 
despite the thunder, staying in Washington 
for at least another term. 

Yet this was not the real news—the big 
news of labor legislation. 

It can here be stated categorically that the 
reason the really big news concerning labor 
legislation never was publicized—and prob- 
ably never will be—is because of one man, 
Representative Samus. K. McConneiu, Jz., 
Republican of Pennsylvania. 

He is chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, and the reason for the withholding 
of his name from many pieces of labor legis- 
lation is because it has been his expressed 
desire to achieve the benefits of sound legis- 
lation rather than use them as a vehicle of 
personal aggrandizement. 

That attitude was clearly expressed in his 
opening remarks at the first session of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, con- 
sidering Taft-Hartley revisions, February 10, 
1953: 

“Experience and the passage of time have 
softened the attitude of many extremists on 
both sides of the argument. A better at- 
misphere seems to prevail than has existed 
for several years. I am very hopeful that 
ee and changes can now be worked 
out. 


as is humanly possible in any law. Respon- 
sibilities must go hand in hand with rights 
and privileges. And last, but by no means 
least, interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies in the relations of 
labor and management should be kept to 
minimum.” 

When the hope he then expressed was 
realized and when extremists on both 
made it apparent that it would be 
impossible to write a bill in which 
rights of the public, the wage earner, 
employer and the union (would) be 


Jibs 


78 
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tected, blended and balanced,” he refused to 
play politics. 

Where, however, constructive labor legis- 
lation was feasible he worked effectively and 
anonymously to help its passage. 

There are, for example, two cornerstone 
pieces of labor legislation just passed and 
signed by the President, the destiny of which 
Was molded and guided by this quiet look- 
ing legislator. 

Yet few people, however well versed in the 
field, could tell you what these were. 

The first, the mine saftey bill; the second, 
the vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

On the first, it was natural that Mr. Lewis 
of the mine workers would comment. But 
such comments as “a new epoch in the en- 
forcement of safety conditions,” “brilliant 
personal capabilities,” “sincere belief,” per- 
sonal salute and appreciation, are rarely 
elicited from the normally gruff miners’ 
chief—and certainly these days very rarely 
for Members of the right hand aisle of the 
Congress. 

Likewise, on the second bill, now law, 
organizations of national reputation served 
notice to their constituents of the corner- 
stone merits of the McConnell vocational 
rehabilitation bill. 

But these signs, important as they were, 
represented other things as well. 

It is significant, for example, that Mc- 
CoNNELL, has never been vituperated as a 
Hartley—that instead he commands the re- 
spect, if not the affection of virtually every 
important labor leader in the country. They 
have usually known what many others have 
not—namely that whatever has come out of 
the legislative mill in the last 6 years was 
under the scrutiny of this Pennsylvanian, 
and that while he is unimpressed with their 
slogan of “slave labor law,” he will fairly 
consider labor interests in balance with 
those of industry and the public. 

Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act will again 
be a major issue in the 84th session of 
Congress. 

Whether that Congress is controlled by 
Republicans or Democrats, Representative 
McConNELL will be a major force in arriving 
at a balanced rewriting of the law. 

His large contribution is that channels of 
communication between labor and manage- 
ment have not been blocked by a Govern- 
ment spokesman. In his quiet manner, he 
has effectively managed to keep this vital 
working relationship alive and healthy de- 
spite a political stalemate which normally 
would have hardened beyond hope of resolu- 
tion. 

Publicly, of course, in the campaign, much 
may be made of the congressional inaction 
on labor legislation, but whatever this may 
bring, it is of value to the Nation that there 
is still friendly discussion and the parties 
concerned are still “at the table” working it 
out—a practical first step that every nego- 
tiator in the field recognizes as basic to any 
progress. This is, above all, a contribution 
of patience and determination that marks 
@ man for the respect of his colleagues and 
of those few who are informed. 





He Should State Fewer Such Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 5. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Exchange Clubs in the Ninth California 
District have been greatly exercised over 
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the fact that the national organization 
has prohibited them from taking jn 
members of their own choice. One or 
more chapters have given up their 
charters. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune of Tuesday, July 27 
1954, relating to this important subject: 

He SHOULD State Fewer Sucu Facrs 


Many fair-minded persons were willing 
a few weeks ago, to concede that the National 
Exchange Club had a right to limit its mem. 
bership to “white business men” if it chose 
to do so. While they felt that the restric. 
tion was undesirable and sympathized with 
the clubs opposing it, they noted that these 
clubs had joined the national organization 
voluntarily, knowing that the provision was 
in its constitution. 

Mr. Harold M. Harter, national secretary 
of the Exchange Club, is alienating such 
sympathy as rapidly as possible. He has 
done this by ousting the Palo Alto and Req. 
wood City clubs, which have no nonwhite 
members but who have dared to criticize 
the racial restriction clause. 

He has done so even more by offensive 
remarks. 

In a press conference in San Francisco 
Sunday, Harter is reported to have said: 

“This is a lot of trouble over just one 
Chinaman. I suspect it’s the Communists 
starting it. They got orders direct from 
Moscow to infiltrate our clubs and stir up 
trouble. Our clubs’ll send a Negro kid to 
Py but that’s no sign his old man can 

He blamed the withdrawal of the Golden 
Gate Club on its allegedly 95 percent Jewish 
membership and added: 

“I was just stating a fact.” 

Mr. Harter would do well to state fewer 
such “facts.” In one brief discussion he 
succeeded in bracketing a Chinese graduate 
of Stanford with the pigtailed laundryman 
of half a century ago, branding loca! busi- 
ness and professional men as Commies or 
Commie stooges, patronizing the Negroes, 
and insulting the Jews. 

Two other aspects of Mr. Harter’s com- 
ments are disquieting. 

One is to be found in his statements that 
he had secured wire recordings of closed 
meetings of dissident groups. This is a to- 
talitarian technique out of harmony with 
service club ideals, out of harmony with 
American ideals. 

That is not all. Referring to rejection of 
Robert U. M. Ting as a member of the Menlo 
Park club because he wasn’t white, Mr. 
Harter its quoted as having said “After all, 
there’s still a Chinese Exclusion Act.” In- 
formed that Congress has repealed this act in 
1943, Mr. Harter closed his mind to the facts 
and said it wasn’t so. 

When the policies of a great national or- 
ganization reflect racial intolerance, totali- 
tarian methods, ignorance, and the closed 
mind, its activities become matters of gen- 
eral concern. 





Dr. Ralph Newton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
okp, I include the following editorial 
from the Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald 
of July 20, 1954: 
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Dr. RALPH NEWTON 


“Soft as fragrant leaves of roses, 
One by one our loved ones fall.” 


Not in the history of this city and section 
has a death occurred that has brought more 

oignant sorrow to all classes of our people 
than is felt in the untimely passing of Dr. 
Ralph Newton, a beloved member of our staff 
and an outstanding leader in religious, edu- 
cational, and civic circles. - 
Like a dream or a shadow that lingers but 
a moment and then passes on he went from 
the realm of the living to the wider realm of 
the departed. 

Death found him in the grand hour of his 
highest personal worth—at a time when the 
public with whom he had served held him 
in the highest esteem, and when his rich 
background of experience and more leisure 
time permitted him to extend his friendly 
community service to broader fields. 

He was perfectly at home before many 
congregations to whom he spoke in local 
churches and those in attendance left in- 
spired, uplifted, and enriched. He was a 
deacon and a teacher in the Sunday school 
of the First Baptist Church and a lay leader 
in many of the local churches, 

Beyond all he was a charter member of 

that infinite brotherhood of mankind whose 
inspiration comes from beyond-the stars. It 
was based on that holy injunction, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”; and “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 
"te Saturday of last week all that was 
mortal of this devoted husband, loving 
father, and understanding friend returned 
from whence he came, 

We claim the simple privilege of placing 
a flower upon his bier. We would have it 
to be a white rose. For us that would be in 
harmony with this dear friend we have 
known so long and loved with such deep 
affection. 

His going has brought profound sorrow to 
this entire city and section. His wise coun- 
sel, friendly confidence, and sympathetic 
understanding will be missed and his 
memory will be tenderly and lovingly en- 
shrined in the hearts of his devoted family 
and others who knew and loved him. 


A golden-hearted gentleman and a prince 
of good fellows has fallen, God rest him in 
peace! 





American Food and Medical Aid To Re- 
lieve Flood Suffering in Czecho- 
slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by Dr. Stefan Osusky, chairman of 
the central committee of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia: 


It is with deep gratitude that we welcome 
President Eisenhower's offer to ship Ameri- 
can food and medical aid to relieve flood 
suffering in Czechoslovakia, 

We appreciate the offer, first, because it 
demonstrates so clearly the difference be- 
tween the Soviet and the American way. 
Since its liberation Czechoslovakia has been 
Systematically looted and despoiled by the 
Soviets, to make it materially and morally 
incapable of resisting its Soviet-Communist 
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masters. By contrast, the United States is 
offering food and medical aid to the calam- 
ity-stricken and Soviet-exploited population 
of Czechoslovakia. ‘ 

We are grateful, secondly, that the Presi- 
dent ostentatiously should draw a distinc- 
tion between the Communist Government 
of Zapotocky and Siroky, which is hostile, 
and the people of Czechoslovakia, who are 
passionately friendly, to the United States. 

Finally, President Eisenhower's gesture of- 
fers a unique opportunity to the visiting 
churchmen from Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, who are attending the World 
Presbyterian Alliance Conference at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, Ill., to give substance to their 
affirmation that there is religious freedom in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka, professor at the 
Jan Hus theological faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Prague, and official delegate of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, in- 
sists that Christianity and communism can 
coexist and work together. 

I invite Professor Hromadka and Jan 
Chabada, senior bishop of the Slovak Evan- 
gelical and Lutheran Church, to advise their 
Communist government of Czechoslovakia 
(which gave them passports to attend the 
church congresses in the United States) to 
accept President Eisenhower's offer, and to 
propose to their Prague Communist govern- 
ment that American Christian charitable or- 
ganizations be entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the foodstuffs and medicaments of- 
fered by the President of the United States. 

If they are ministers of Christian mercy, 
and if they genuinely believe in the coexist- 
ence and cooperation of Christianity and 
communism, they now have a chance to prove 
it. In these free United States, they risk 
absolutely nothing if, on this unique occa- 
sion of their apostolate, they bear witness, 
before a confused and troubled world, to 
their genuine belief in Christ and to their 
Christian zeal. 





Atomic Energy Under Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made by me before the leadership 
conference of the General Electric Corp., 
Association Island, N. Y., Friday, July 30, 
1954: ‘ 

It would under any circumstances be a 
privilege to meet with the men of General 
Electric—the company which has contributed 
so much to our Nation's atomic energy pro- 
gram. It is a particular privilege to meet 
here on Association Island, in my home State 
of New York. From my standpoint, more- 
over, this visit could not have occurred at a 
more welcome time. , 

You may have read in the newspapers that, 
over the past 3 weeks, the United States 
Senate has had a few words to say concern- 
ing the basic revision of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Let me assure you here and 
now that you are not going to be treated to 
a 12 hour speech either defending or attack- 
ing this new legislation. I am a Member of 
the House of Representatives—a body which 
prides itself both on its short speeches and 
its thorough but efficient consideration of 
legislation. Debate on the atomic energy 
legislation has run true to form. On the 
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floor of the House, it took us less than 20 
consecutive hours to examine, debate, and 
approve this bill. The Senate, however, re- 
quired almost 200 hours-—including 4 all- 
night sessions—to dispose of this legisla- 
tion. The Senate and House versions of this 
bill will go to conference early next week 
and, assuming good fortune and a willing- 
ness to compromise, the revised atomic ener- 
gy act should soon become the law of the 
land. 

A final estimate of the wisdom of these 
amendments must await the judgment of 
future historians. In my opinion, however, 
the legislation will speed atomic progress, 
both on the peacetime and military sides. 
It will encourage: increased private partici- 
pation in the development of atomic power. 
It will permit our Government to cooperate 
more closely with our allies in military plan- 
ning involving atomic weapons. Equally 
important, this legislation will permit us to 
cooperate more closely with other nations in 
forwarding peacetime uses of the atom. I 
myself deem this of transcendental impor- 
tance, since I believe we Americans have the 
moral duty of helping others help them- 
selves in realizing the great material gains 
which can and will flow from beneficent ap- 
plications of the atom. 

I would be the last to claim that this is 
perfect legislation. These amendments have 
raised real issues of substance—issues on 
which men of good will could entertain rea- 
sonable differences of opinion. It is unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that much of the debate 
concerning this bill has centered around two 
points which are only illusory issues, I refer 
to the charges that this legislation is an anti- 
public power bill and that it will pave the 
way for an “atomic giveaway,” by permitting 
private industry to capitalize unfairly on the 
American people’s $12 billion investment in 
atomic energy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In point of fact, this legislation has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the issue of public 
versus private power—it is completely neutral 
on the question of whether useful atomic 
power—which is not here today, but which 
will be with us some day—will be generated 
and distributed primarily by private utilities 
or by public power corporations. In point of 
fact also, this legislation—far from constitut- 
ing an “atomic giveaway”—accomplishes pre- 
cisely the opposite result. It will prevent 
private industry from achieving unearned 
profits at the expense of the general public. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the current legislation aimed at hastening 
the technological development of atomic 
power—is not designed to lay down ground 
rules for the regulation of an atomic power 
industry. You in this audience know that 
many challenging scientific and technical 
problems must be solved before useful atomic 
power at commercially attractive prices is a 
reality. The experts say that another 5 or 10 
years of hard work will be required to con- 
quer these obstacles. They say also that it 
will be necessary to spend perhaps another 
billion dollars on research and development 
projects before atomic power is widely com- 
petitive with the electricity derived from con- 
ventional fuels. Under this legislation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission would continue 
its present ambitious program of atomic 
power development, just as it would continue 
to build prototype power reactors. However, 
the legislation would also enlist the skills, 
the dollars, and the competitive incentives 
of private enterprise on behalf of solving the 
technical problems of reactor technology with 
all possible speed. 

Five or ten or fifteen years from now, eco- 
nomical atomic power will be achieved. 
The Congress will then face the problem of 
drafting a national policy for an atomic- 
power industry. But the problem faced by 
the present Congress, and the present legis- 
lation, is entirely different. This legisla- 
tion addresses itself—not to the academic 
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problem of how to regulate a nonexistent - 


atomic power industry—but to the practical 
problem of how to bring such an industry 
into being at the earliest practicable date. 

For this reason, I have strongly resisted 
any attempts to weight this bill either in 
favor of public-power corporations or in 
favor of privately owned utilities. I, of 
course, have my own convictions on the issue 
of public versus private power, but these 
convictions are properly not reflected in the 
current legislation. Those who interpret 
this bill as prejudging the question of public 
versus private atomic power completely mis- 
interpret both its intent and its conse- 
quences. 

Now what of the argument that these 
amendments would allow private companies 
participating in atomic-power development 
to reap windfall profits? The facts are 
these: This legislation permits private in- 
dustry, using its own money, to design, build, 
operate, and own atomic-power reactors. It 
also permits the Government to license 
atomic materials for use by private persons. 
The bill does not permit any of the 15,000 
firms which have been associated with our 
atomic enterprise to secure patents on in- 
ventions discovered while they have been 
working for the Government or a Govern- 
ment contractor. Neither could private cor- 
porations receive patents on future inven- 
tions discovered while working directly or 
indirectly for the Government or one of its 
contractors. Any patents granted under 
this legislation must be based solely on the 
expenditure of private effort and private 
moneys, in keeping with our normal Ameri- 
can system of risk-taking. 

Moreover, nobody in the least familiar with 
the state of the atomic art anticipates sig- 
nificant profits in the years immediately 
ahead. The next 5 or 10 years are the 
pioneering years of atomic power. And I re- 
mind you once more that probably another 
billion dollars will have to be spent before 
atomic power can stand on its own feet in 
competition with electricity generated from 
coal or oil or hydroelectric power. 

In drafting this legislation, the Congress 
has therefore faced_a simple question: 
Which course of action would be most fair 
to the American taxpayer—to require that 
the Government assume the entire burden 
of financing atomic development over the 
mext several years, when profits will be in- 
frequent and small—or to invite private in- 
dustry immediately to take on a portion of 
these developmental costs? Which would 
penalize the taxpayer the most—keeping pri- 
vate industry out of atomic power develop- 
ment until such time as profits are fairly 
certain—or opening the way for private par- 
ticipation today, when profits are by no 
means assured, in return for the possibility 
of fair rewards in subsequent years? - Which 
represents the real atomic giveaway—keep- 
ing private enterprise out of atomic power 


I have said before, and I will say again, 
that this legislation does no more than give 
private industry the right to go bankrupt. 
Some firms venturing into this new area of 
endeavor will no doubt win profits; others 
will fall by the wayside. In all honesty, it is 
therefore inconceivable to me that this leg- 
islation should be termed an “atomic give- 
away” bill 

Permit me at this point to speak very 
bluntly. I am a fervent admirer of the free 
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vate Industry today. During the coming 
years, private participation in atomic power 
development will be less a privilege of free 
enterprise than a responsibility. Unlike 
those who have maintained that this legis- 
lation paves the way for lucrative corporate 
profits, I myself know the real facts are quite 
otherwise. I therefore cannot—nor would 
I, even if I could—urge private entry into 
this field by holding out the bait of a hand- 
some and certain return on money invested. 
This is simply not in the offing. 

Now private corporations are not eleemosy- 
nary institutions, and boards of directors 
have obligations to their stockholders. Yet 
American industry has never established its 
policies solely with an eye toward balance 
sheets—particularly short-term balance 
sheets. Whenever there have been oppor- 
tunities for service to the American people, 
and particularly where such opportunities 
have been associated with pioneering in a 
new industry, our free enterprisers have not 
ignored industrial challenges merely because 
large profits were not in prospect. 

It is no doubt a trifle ungenerous that, 
having been invited to this conference by 
one of America’s great corporations, I should 
now return the compliment by lecturing pri- 
vate enterprise on its responsibilities under 
this legislation. Yet I intend to do exactly 
that. For more than 2 years, the Congress 
has been accused of impeding atomic prog- 
ress by keeping atomic power development 
a Government monopoly. I will not com- 
ment on the fairness of these charges. I 
will note simply that, if the current legis- 
lation becomes the law of our land, the Con- 
gress can no longer be called a roadblock 
to atomic progress. If you regard these 
words as a warning and a challenge to Ameri- 
can industry, please be assured that is what 
they are meant to be. American industry 
now has the responsibility of demonstrating 
that it is ready, willing, and able to take 
on its fair share of the load in helping our 
Nation achieve practical atomic power. 


I have no doubt that our business com- 
munity will measure up to this challenge. 
This conviction is founded, not on naive 
hope, but on the past record of free enter- 
prise in action. None of us can find pleasure 
in the fact that up to now, the tremendous 
contributions of American industry to our 
national atomic-energy program have chiefly 
taken the form of increasing our military 
strength. The stern necessities of national 
survival have required this. We must still 
continue our strivings to increase the effi- 
ciency of our weapons stockpile, and to accel- 
erate the tempo of our work on nuclear pro- 
pulsion of naval vessels and aircraft. Soviet 
science and industry represent formidable 
rivals in this military competition, and false 
national pride should not lead us to think 
otherwise. 

Yet, in our understandable concern with 
the nuclear weapons race, let us not forget 
that we are in the midst of another world- 
wide competition—a competition for the 
allegiance of those peoples not yet firmly 
committed to the side of freedom or the 


could be no doubt about its outcome. Yet 
countless men of good will have been de- 
ceived as to the nature of this struggle. 
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charges that we have launched the world on 
a thermonuclear arms race. Having erecteq 
an Iron Curtain between the citizens of the 
free world and the oppressed millions of the 
Communist world, the Soviets nonetheless 
accuse us of blocking international co. 
operation in peacetime uses of the atom. 
And let us Lot deceive ourselves: Untoiq 
millions of gullible but sincere people have 
been duped by the outpourings of the 
Kremlin propaganda machine. 

We face, in the form of the Soviet dicta. 
torship, a regime whose every act is founded 
on the principle that black is white, anq 
white is black—if only you say they are 
We live, moreover, in an age of semantic 
anarchy—when everyday words like peace 
aggression, and democracy have been per. 
verted by the Kremlin almost beyond recog. 
nition. In Asia and ‘Africa particularly 
men have grown cynical concerning the 
meaning and import of words. Therefore 
let us not imagine that Communist slogans 
can be refuted simply by American counter. 
slogans. 

Affirmative and noble deeds must const{- 
tute our primary answer to Communist 
lies—deeds so compelling and so bold that 
only the totally blind can fail to understand 
their meaning. A score of speeches about 
the use of radioisotopes. in medicine wil] 
not cure a single person who is infirm and 
suffering. A hundred speeches about bui!d- 
ing nuclear reactors in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world will not light a single 
home or power a single factory. A thousand 
speeches about the desirability of a peace. 
time atomic pool cannot substitute for 
an international organization actually in 
being—an organization actually doing 
something to bring the benefits of the 
peaceful atom to the world’s peoples. 

The current legislation permits peacetime 
atomic cooperation to get out of the talking 
stage and into the doing stage. It invites 
the President to negotiate agreements with 
other nations looking toward the establish- 
ment of an international atomic pool, and 
it provides a means whereby our country 
could join in such an enterprise. Our recent 
ciplomatic conversations with the Soviet 
Government have made it abundantly clear 
that the Russian rulers are not now willing 
to enter into such an undertaking. This be- 
ing the case, I fervently hope that the Pres- 
ident will immediately concert with our free 
world allies, for the purpose of establishing 
an International Atomic Energy Agency with 
all possible speed—leaving the door open for 
Soviet entry if and when they are willing to 
take on the obligations of partnership which 
all members would be required to assume. 

The idea of an international atomic pool 
is like every other great idea put forward in 
world affairs. Those of small vision can al- 
Ways prove, in advance, that these magnifi- 


I would recall to 
your memory the critical period at the begin- 
ning of 1951, when our dent, then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, went to Paris and instilled 
new life and new strength into the tottering 
Western European defense system. Had we 
to the men of small mind at that 
of free Europe might now be occu- 
the therefore say to you 
: Let us not view the idea of 
atomic pool through the 
a telescope. The difficulties of 
such an organization are great— 
rewards would be far, far 
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warning, however. I know of 
enterprise which has 
solely under govern- 
will also be true of 
atomic collaboration. 
cooperation, carried on through 
channels, will, of course, be required 
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n the governmental atomic-energy 
a yantzations of the various countries in- 
yolved. Side by side with this, we — = 

_to-people cooperation—coopera = 
ee out under private, unofficial auspices, 
subject, naturally, to the requirements of 
. American industry should now be 
searching out ways and means of exchanging 
ideas and skills in the peacetime atomic field 
with the business concerns of other nations. 
our American scientists should now be en- 
deavoring to cooperate more closely with 
their colleagues abroad in an attack on the 
problems of the peaceful atom. The Inter- 
national Conference of Scientists, to be held 
later this year in our country, is a promising 
step in this direction. Our American uni- 
yersities, once more through nongovern~ 
mental channels, should now explore the 

{bilities of more intimate collaboration 
with the universities of Africa and free Eu- 
rope and Asia in the peacetime atomic field. 
American doctors and researchers concerned 
with medical applications of the atom should 
now aim at a closer exchange of ideas with 
their foreign colleagues working on these 
game problems. 

I would not presume to tell you how such 
people-to-people cooperation can be best 
prought about; I only know it is urgently 
needed. Conceivably, we might begin by 
-establishing, under private sponsorship, an 
atomic clearinghouse here in our own coun- 
try. Similar national organizations, also 
under private auspices, might then be estab- 
lished in the other free nations. Wisdom 
might thereafter lie in setting up an inter- 
national headquarters for the various na- 
tional organizations. I would myself imagine 
that such a headquarters should not be lo- 
cated here in the United States, where it 
might be open to the charge of undue Ameri- 
can influence, but rather in some other part 
of the free world. Financing such an organ- 
ization should not present insuperable prob- 
lems. The moneys required would not be 
great. As far as our own Nation is concerned, 
I am confident that our industrial corpora- 
tions, our philanthropic organizations, our 
labor unions, and our universities would be 
willing to contribute generously to such an 
undertaking. It is my understanding that 
some of the most distinguished leaders of our 
American business community are now at- 
tempting to institute people-to-people inter- 
national atomic cooperation. I wish them 
well. 

I cannot believe that the genius of man, 
80 magnificent in pushing back the frontiers 
of our physical universe, is now inadequate 
to the task of controlling atomic energy for 
the betterment of man. I cannot believe 
that the road the world is now traveling must 
end in atomic ruin and the destruction of 
all we hold dear. I believe, instead, that the 
atomic age is as full of hope as the threat 
of holocaust, as full of promise as of peril. 
Using the wisdom and the fortitude which 
God has given us, let us now meet and con- 
quer the great challenge of this epoch— 
making the atom the touchstone to a better 
world of tomorrow. 





The National Arboretum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the appropriations passed by the Con- 
gress are for strictly utilitarian pur- 
boses, Practically all Federal appropri- 
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ations have their material and practical 
objective. 

Technically speaking, there are per- 
haps only three items in the national 
budget which may be said to be even 
remotely for purely cultural, aesthetic, 
or altruistic activities. Those are the 
Smithsonian Institution—embracing the 
FPrear Art Gallery and the National Gal- 
lery of Art—the Library of Congress, 
and the National Arboretum. 

All three have been sadly neglected 
during the war years when national re- 
sources were being devoted to the war 
program and the National Arboretum 
especially has been maintained on the 
barest subsistence basis. 

But life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment and it is reas- 
suring to know that the materialistic 
and utilitarian demands of the times 
have not completely submerged public 
interest in the academic and the intel- 
lectual, as is evidenced by the following 
editorial in the Washington Star: 

OPEN THE ARBORETUM 

No doubt it has come as a surprise to many 
Washingtonians who have attempted to visit 
the National Arboretum to learn that it is 
closed on Saturdays and Sundays. This pol- 
icy effectively denies enjoyment of a lovely 
tract of woods and shrubs in northeast 
Washington to most persons who must work 
for a living. The explanation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which operates the 
arboretum, is that insufficient personnel are 
available to maintain guard service on week- 
ends. The arboretum is open to the public on 
weekends during the azalea season in the 
spring; but at other times it is open only by 
appointment on weekdays. The Department 
of Agriculture of course cannot be blamed if 
the staffing problem is a question of appro- 
priations, but does not the matter call for 
some attention by Congress? The National 
Arboretum is a treasure belonging to the 
people. It ought to be available for public 
appreciation, not hoarded like Fort Knox 
gold. 


Mr. Speaker, throughout recorded his- 
tory the great nations have maintained 
and fostered institutional gardens and 
arboreta in which were grown and de- 
veloped for scientific, cultural, and ex- 
perimental purposes the widest collec- 
tions of flowers, herbs, shrubs, and trees 
indigenous to the climate. 


In ancient Greece the Gardens of Epic- 
turus at Athens were widely noted and 
Pliny describes the botanic garden of 
Antonius Castor at Rome in the frst cen- 
tury A. D. as one of the famous features 
of the city. 

All modern nations have devoted both 
private and public funds to national ar- 
boreta and we have the Jardin Botanico 
Municipal, of Buenos Aires; the Austral- 
ian Botanischer Garten at Vienna; the 
Belgian Jardin Botanique de L’ Etat at 
Brussels; the French Museum National 
d’Histoire Naturelle established in 1635 in 
Paris; the Botanischer Garten und Mu- 
seum established at Berlin in 1646; the 
famous Kew Gardens established near 
London in 1841; the botanic gardens of 
Tokyo Imperial University at Tokyo es- 
tablished 1684; the Netherlands Gar- 
dens Hortus Botanicus established in 
1682 at Amsterdam; the Spanish Gar- 
dens, the Jardin Botanico de Madrid es- 
tablished at Madrid in 1755; the Russian 
Gardens, the Institute and Botanic Gar- 
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den Botanitscheskij Sad established at 
what is now Leningrad in 1713 by Peter 
the Great; the National Arboretum es- 
tablished at Washington by act of Con- 
gress March 4, 1927; Shaw’s Gardens 
opened to the public at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1859. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the United States, spending more money 
on research today than any nation in 
the world, with the possible exception 
of Russia, is so far behind the nations 
of the world in this respect. 

The general interest in the National 
Arboretum, and the realization that it 
has been consistently neglected in re- 
cent years is further indicated by an 
article in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, of August 2, 1954: 

SHort Funps Lomir ARBORETUM’s VALUE 


The cabdriver snorted and said: “I’ve been 
hacking for 20 years and there's just no 
such thing as a National Arboretum here.” 

But a drive to 28th and M Streets NE. 
proved him wrong. The Arboretum—our 
national treasure in trees—does exist even 
though its existence hangs by a shoestring. 

Unfortunately, too few people are aware 
of the spectacular woodland where each 
spring nature puts on a show which out- 
rivals our famed cherry blossoms. 

Even more unfortunate is the fact that 
the Arboretum—established by an act of 
Congress back in 1927—is nowhere near 
ready to be opened to the public on a year- 
round basis. 

The unhappy truth is that Congress, after 
years of prodding, recognized the wisdom of 
establishing the Arboretum, then has failed 
to recognize the need for supporting it. 

This year, for example, the Arboretum 
Was given only $156,000 to operate the 415- 
acre preserve. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if it takes that 
much money to maintain the White House 
grounds,” says Dr. Francis deVos, assist- 
ant director. 

This meager sum does not permit the Ar- 
boretum to become in the field of living 
plants, the counterpart of the Smithsonian 
as it was intended. 

In fact, in the current dry season, the in- 
stitution’s 18 maintenance men can’t keep 
up with their ordinary housekeeping duties. 
Most of their time is expended on water- 
ing the plantings because there has been no 
money for an adequate irrigation system. 

This means there is no time to pull up 
weeds, which now shrowd the quince blos- 
soms and mingle with the prized azaleas. 
Nor is there time to mark the displays so 
that the uninitiated may know what they 
are looking at. 

With only one man to patrol the grounds, 
fires also get a good start before they are 
spotted. That’s how two acres of azaleas 
burned on the slopes of Mount Hamilton 
last fall. 

Because there also are no funds for guides, 

guards and road improvements, the flower- 
ing woodland is virtually closed to public 
view. 
During weekdays, it is open by appoint- 
ment only. It is closed on weekends with 
the exception of 1 month, begining in mid- 
April. That's when the Arboretum puts on 
its greatest show—the main mass of azaleas, 
flowering dogwood, and crabapples are fol- 
lowed by native azaleas, mountain laurel 
and the huge blooms of the elephant-ear 
magnolia. 

On those weekends, motorists are lined up 
bumper to bumper to view the blossoms. 
Even then, however, only about 60 of the 
415 acres are open for inspection because of 
the absence of roads and trails. 

This was not the intention of the Arbore- 
tum’s founders. They envisioned a day 
when the National Arboretum, which is 
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administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, would be many things to many people. 

To the public especially, it was to provide 
a spot of striking beauty at any time of the 
year. To the school child, it was to be a 
zoological garden of plants, a museum of the 
woody growing things. And to the scientist, 
it was to be a laboratory for study and 
experimentation. 

In 1948 the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion was asked to prepare plans for perma- 
nent buildings and roadways to bring the 
institution to a point of maximum use to 
the public. 

The plans were completed but only enough 
money was appropriated to make some road 
improvements and to build a small gate- 
house which now is doubling as an office 
and information center. Work has yet to 
be started on the acutely needed adminis- 
tration building to house research facilities, 
laboratories and a herbarium. 

These are just a few of the reasons why 
the Arboretum’s director, Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner, still looks upon the institution as 
an infant, though a lusty one. And he 
foresees slim prospects for the situation to 
be changed in the near future. 

“During the last depression,” he said, 
“the Civilian Conservation Corps unit ini- 
tiated many major improvements. Unhap- 
pily, it looks as if we'll have to wait for 
another depression before we get any real 
help.” 





For Them That Has—More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the August 5 issue of the 
Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun. Editor Alden 
Munson summarizes very well the atti- 
tude of many people on the Republican- 
sponsored tax bill which contains the 
tax-giveaway provision on dividend in- 
come. 


I commend editor Munson’s editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues. His 
editorial follows: 


For THem THat HasS—More 


If the present administration were seek- 
tng out a method of convincing the voters 
that they are definitely for big business 
at the expense of the ordinary citizen, two 
items in last week’s paper would have gone 
a long way toward making their point.. 

The first appeared in Thursday’s paper and 
was a report that General Motors’ profit for 
the first half of 1954 had Jumped 36 percent 
over the same period in 1953—this increase 
in spite of the fact that the amount of sales 
for the same period was down 7 percent from 
1963 levels. 

The 36 percent increase in spite of less 
sales was due directly to the fact that the 
excess profits tax was repealed effective Jan- 
uary 1 of this year and GM's profit jumped 
$113 million to a net on common stock of 
$425,250,383. At the same time the tax bill 
to Uncle Sam dropped over $300 million. 

As a@ consequence the shareholders in GM 
received $1.28 more per share than they did 
in 1953 while the Government took a third 
of a billion less in taxes. 


As if this were not enough for the Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmer to swallow while his net 
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income was dropping due to the cut in dairy 
supports, on Friday a second item in the 
daily paper told of the new tax bill which 
Congress voted into law. 

An item in the tax bill was a whopping tax 
cut for these fortunate enough to be clipping 
corporation coupons—allowing a substantial 
discount on dividend income taxes. 

No matter how strong the arguments may 
be for the need of investment capital and 
no matter how hard it is for big business 
to prosper and pay an excess profits tax, it 
leaves a decidedly foul smell in the air when 
the over $25,000 income bracket gets so much 
attention in the way of tax relief while the 
little man whose taxes are deducted every 
week out of a bare subsistance living re- 
mains at an all time high. 

Without knowing all the intricacies of 
high finance or how “poor” the rich were get- 
ting by having to pay the excess profits tax 
and income taxes on their corporation divi- 
dends, we do know how much the employees 
of the Sun get nicked every week by income 
tax deduction and we get an awful strong 
itch to vote Democratic. 

In addition to this itch we can see the 
glaring inconsistency of expecting the dairy 
farmer to take a cut in dairy support prices 
and the resulting drop in income with an eye 
to long-range benefits for the dairy industry 
while Congress is making it easier for corpo- 
rate stockholders to clip more profit from 
their coupons. 

While still believing that high price sup- 
ports and mounting stockpiles of dairy sur- 
pluses are more of a threat to our dairy 
economy than a benefit, it seems as if we are 
engaged in a grab-bag race to see*who can 
mooch the most of the taxpayers’ dollars and 
if the dairy industry gets too far behind in 
the race by trying to keep an even keel with- 
out Government help, we may be expecting 
the dairy farmer to eat dry bread while the 
rest of the Nation has their greedy hands 
in the honey jar up to their elbows. 

Tax favortism for those that do not need 
such relief—giving them that has, more, 
while still socking it to the little man on the 
street, could well ring down the curtain on 
the Republican Party for all time because 
there is nothing that burns us small-potato 
taxpayers more than the idea that we have 
to keep paying through the nose while the 
rich get richer through tax relief on their 
corporate stock—-we would; in fact, welcome 
the opportunity to twist the knife in the 
Congressman’s back who voted such 
measures, : 





Bipartisan Support in Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
read and hear a great deal about the ne- 
cessity of bipartisan support in our for- 
eign policy, and I thoroughly agree with 
the importance and necessity of bipar- 
tisan support. But the leadership in the 
first instance for bipartisan support 
must come from President Eisenhower, 
and that leadership must be given in a 
more important manner—by action 
more than by words. 

In a crisis such as confronts the 
world today, the best evidence of sin- 
cere, sound, and effective bipartisan 
action is in the appointments made to 
important positions, appointments based 
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on ability rather than political affilia. 
tion. 

During the administrations of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
former President Harry S. Truman, the 
bipartisan policy was established by 
them in fact as well as in name. 

I include in my extension of remarks 
a list of some of the able Americans 
who are or were prominent Republicans 
appointed by the late President Frank. 
lin D. Roosevelt and former President 
Harry S. Truman to important positions 
in relation to foreign affairs and na. 
tional defense. I also include the names 
of persons appointed by President Eisen. 
hower who have had a Democratic back. 
ground in the past, and one of whom, 
Hon. Martin P. Durkin, former Secre. 
tary of Labor, is the only one, so far as I 
know, who supported Governor Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952. 

While I recognize the right of Presj. 
dent Eisenhower to make any appoint. 
ments he desires, and with no reflection 
upon any of the individuals named, 
they are not considered as Democratic 
appointments in connection with estab. 
lishing a bipartisan policy in the field of 
foreign affairs or of national defense. 

The matter referred to follows: 
Some REPUBLICANS APPOINTED TO Top Posj- 

TIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT During 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS, 1940-52, 


Wirn Spectra REFERENCE TO FOREIGN Ar. 
FAIRS ANB NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Note.—No attempt has been made to list 
the Republican members of independent 
boards, bureaus, and commissions in the 
Federal Government. In most of these 
agencies, the board or commission operates 
under a statutory provision limiting the 
number of members of any one political 
party who may serve at a given time. For 
the same reason, we have not listed members 
of the U. 8. Advisory Commissions on Educa- 
tional Exchange and on Information or of 
the Public Advisory Board established under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.) 

Austin, Warren R. (late United States Sen- 
ator): United States representative to the 
United Nations, 1947-52. 

Ching, Cyrus S.: Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, 1947-52; chair- 
man, Wage Stabilization Board, 1950-51; 
member, National Defense Mediation Board, 
1941; member, National War Labor Board, 
1942-43. 

Compton, Wilson M.: Administrator, 
United States International Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, 1952-53; 
chairman, Psychological Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, 1952-53; with Office of Produc- 
tion Management, 1941; Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, 1943-45; United 
States Education Mission to Japan, 1946; 
American Commission to U. N. Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources, 1949; United States representative 
to U. N. General Assembly (4th); member, 
Review Board, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Hanford, 1950; member, policy planning staff, 
1951; NRA, 1933-34. 

Coolidge, Charles A.: Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, 1951-53; with Department of 
State, 1951. 

Coorer, JoHN SHERMAN (now United 
States Senator): United States representa- 
tive to U. N. General Assembly, 1949; alter- 
nate delegate, 1950, 1951; adviser to Secretary 
of State, 1950. 

Draper, William H., Jr.: Under Secretary 
of the Army, 1947-49; United States special 
representative, Europe, 1952-53; with Con- 
trol Council for Germany, 1945-46. 
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Dulles, John Foster: Member, United 
States delegation to San Francisco Confer- 
ence on World Organization, 1945; United 
States representative, General Assembly of 
the United Nations, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1950; 
adviser to Secretary of State, 1945, 1947, 1949; 
consultant to Secretary of State, 1950; spe- 
cial representative of President to negotiate 
peace treaty with Japan, 1951-52. 

Eccles, Marriner 8.:* Governor, Federal 
Reserve Board, 1934-36; member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 1936-51 
(Chairman, 1936-48); member, Board of 
Economic Stabilization 1942-46; advisory 
poard, Export-Import Bank, 1945-48. 

Fisenhower, Milton 8. (brother of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower): Director of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, 1928-40; Assist- 
ant to Secretary of Agriculture, 1926-28; 
Land Use Coordinator, 1937-42; Director, 
War Relocation Authority, 1942; Associate 
Director, Office of War Information, 1942-43; 
executive board, UNESCO, 1946; delegate to 
UNESCO conferences, 1946-49. 

Foster, William C.: Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, 1951-53; Undersecretary of Com- 
merce, 1946-48; deputy United States special 
representative, ECA in Europe, 1948-49; 
Deputy Administrator, ECA, 1949-50; Ad- 
ministrator, 1950-51. i 

Gifford, Walter 8.: Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1950-52; member War Resources 
Board, 1939; Board of War Communications, 
1941-47. 

Griffith, Paul H.: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, 1949; special assistant to Secretary 
of Defense, 1949; member, National Selective 
service Appeal Board. served on mili‘ary and 
diplomatic missions, Selective Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion during tour of 
duty, World War II. 

Griswold, Dwight P.: Chief of American 
Mission for Aid to Greece, 1947-48. 

Hargrave, Thomas J.: Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, 1947-48. 

Hershey, Maj. Gen. Lewis B.: Director of 
Selective Service, 1941 to date; deputy di- 
rector, 1940-41. 

Hill, Arthur M.: Chairman, National Se- 
curity Resources Board, 1947-48; special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Navy, 1942-45. 

Hoffman, Paul G.:. Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 1948-50. 

Johnston, Eric A.: Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, 1951; member, 
Economic Stabilization Board, Economic 
Development Committee, War Manpower 
Committee, War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Committee, 1943; member, Defense 
Mobilization Board, 1951; member, Public 
Advisory Board, Foreign Assistance, 1949. 

Knox, Frapk:; Secretary of the Navy, 
1940-44. 

Lovett, Robert A.: Secretary of Defense, 
1951-53; special assistant to Secretary of 
War, 1940-41; Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, 1941-45; Undersecretary of State, 1947- 
49; Deputy Secretary of Defense, 1950-51. 

McCloy, John J.: Assistant Secretary of 
War, 1941-45; consultant to Secretary of War, 
1940; president, World Bank, 1947; High 
Commissioner for Germany, 1949-53. 

McNeil, Wilfred J.: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and Comptroller, 1949-54; Fiscal Di- 
rector, Navy Department, 1944-47; Special 
Assistant to Secretary of Defense, 1947-49. 

Mead, H.: Chiarman, Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, NRA, 1934-43; Business Advisory 
Council, Commerce Department, 1933-45, 
1947-49; member, National Defense Media- 
— aoe War Labor Board, Price Control 

ard, 

Patterson, Robert P.: Secretary of War, 
1945-47; Assistant of War, 1940; 
Under Secretary of War, 1940-45. 


_—_ 


gi ‘ 
publican nomination to United States Sen- 
ate from Utah in 1950, 
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Perkins, George W.: Assistant Secretary of 
State, European Affairs, 1949-53; ECA, Paris, 
1948-49. 

Petersen, Howard C.:? Assistant Secretary 
of War, 1945-47; assistant to Secretary and 
Under Secretary of War, 1945; Chief, United 
States delegation to London, Conference on 
Japanese Trade Relations, 1948. 

Rabi, Isidor I.: United States representa- 
tive, UNESCO, 1950; chairman, General ‘Ad- 
visory Committee, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; consultant, Research and Development 
Board since 1946. 

Reed, Philip D.: Chief, United States Mis- 
sion for Economic Affairs, London, 1943-45; 
deputy chief, 1942-43; Office of Production 
Management, 1941; War Production Board, 
1942, member, various advisory committees. 

Rockefeller, Nelson A.: Assistant Secretary 
of State, 1944-45; coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 1940-44; Chairman, Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board (point 
4), 1950-51. 

Salomon, Irving: Delegate to UNESCO 
Conference, Paris, 1951. 

Southard, Frank A., Jr.: United States 
Executive Director, International Monetary 
Fund, 1949; with Treasury Department, 1941-— 
42, 1947-48; Federal Reserve System, 1948-49. 

Stassen, Harold E. (former Governor): 
United States representative to San Fran- 
cisco Conference on United Nations, 1945. 

Stimson, Henry L.: Secretary of War, 
1940-45. 

Tobias, Channing H.: United States repre- 
sentative to U. N. General Assembly, 1951-— 
52; member, President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, 1946. 

Valentine, Alan: Administrator, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, 1950-51; chief, Nether- 
lands Mission, ECA, 1948-49. 

Wadsworth, James J. (late United States 
Senator and United States Representative) : 
Deputy Administrator, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, 1951; War Assets Adminis- 
tration, 1945-46; special assistant to Ad- 
ministrator, ECA, 1948; Acting Director, Of- 
fice of Civil Defense, 1950; deputy United 
States Representative to United Nations, 
1958. 

Williams, C. Dickerman: General Counsel, 
Department of Commerce, 1951- . 


Wilson, Charles Edward: Director, Office 
of Defense Mombilizatin, 1950-52; Executive 
Vice’ Chairman, War Production Board, 
1942-44, 

Winant, John G. (late Governor) :. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, 1941-46; Director, 
International Labor Office, 1939-41; Chair- 
man, Social Security Board, 1935-37. 

(Sources: Who’s Who in America, 1940 
to date; Current Biography, 1940 to date; 
Biography Index, 1946 to date; National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1946— 
(current G and H); Who’s Who in United 
States Politics; Who Knows—and What; Who 
Was Who in America, 1897-1950; American 
Men in Government; other biographical in- 
dexes; selected periodical and newspaper 
articles. Names were secured from United 
States Senate executive clerk, civilian nomi- 
nations, 1940-52, annual.) 


Somer Democrats APPOINTED TO Tor PosIrions 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE 
REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, 1953-54 


(Notze.—No attempt has been made to list 
the Democratic members of independent 
boards, bureaus, and commissions in thé 
Federal Government. In most of these agen- 
cies, the board or commission operates un- 
der a statutory provision limiting the num- 
ber of members of any one political party 
who may serve at a given time. For the 
same reason, I have not listed members of 
the United States Advisory Commissions on 
Educational Exchange and on Information 





? Political affiliation not stated in published 
sources, but served as officer of national 
committee, Eisenhower for President, 1952. 
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or of the public advisory board established 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.) 

Anderson, Robert B.: Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, 1954; Secretary of the Navy, 
1953-54. 

* Byrnes, James F. (Governor of South Caro- 
lina): United States Representative to U. N. 
General Assembly, 1953. 

Durkin, Martin P., former Secretary of 
Labor, 1953. 

Hobby, Oveta Culp: * Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1953- . 

Robertson, Walter S.: Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far East Affairs, 1953-— ; serv- 
ice as economic adviser, minister, etc., in 
China and Far East, 1945—48. 

(Sources: Who's Who in America, 1940 to 
date; Current Biography, 1940 to date; Biog- 
raphy Index, 1946 to date; National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, 1946— (current 
G and H); Who’s Who in United States Poli- 
tics; Who Knows—and What; Who Was Who 
in America, 1897-1950; American Men in 
Government; other biographical indexes; 
selected periodical and newspaper articles.) 





* Political affiliation not Msted in 1954 
Who's Who in America, but generally con- 
sidered a Democrat prior to 1952 elections, 





South American Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Rev. John B. Ebel in 
the Denver Register of August 1, 1954, 
is another reminder regarding the Com- 
munist threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere: 


ReD THREAT REMAINS IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Rev. John B. Ebel) 


Ousting of the Red regime in Guatemala 
has by no means removed the Communist 
threat in Latin America. 

It is estimated, said Representative Ray 
J. Mappen, of Indiana, in a speech before the 
United States House of Representatives prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in Guatemala, 
that “there are more than 200,000 Commun- 
ists in Latin American countries who are 
willing to undertake job assignments of in- 
filtration directed from Moscow.” 

Communist leaders in Guatemala and 
other South and Central American countries, 
he warned then, are being sent to Moscow 
for extended periods to be trained and in- 
doctrinated in the Comnrunist pattern of 
infiltration and peaceful aggression in free 
democratic nations. 

Communist propaganda and infiltration 
headquarters, he said, were set up in Mexico 
Cit7, Guatemala, and Buenos Aires. It is to 
be feared that the activities of the Guate- 
mala junta have merely been transferred to 
some other advantageous spot. 

Communist agents operated effectively in 
elections in British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad. They also hold most of the im- 
portant offices in Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
two French islands strategically located 
along the Caribbean shipping lanes. 

Many labor unions to the south have come 
under Communist domination, particularly 
those controlling the mining of strategic 
metals, and in the oil fields and transporta- 
tion. 

What is even more to be feared is that the 
Communist activities in South America have 
been stepped up under a high priority direc- 
tive from the Kremlin. 
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Whether the Guatemala victory will be a 
crushing blow to the Communists or merely 
a temporary setback remains to be seen, but 
only one of their Latin American centers 


Mr. Madden suggested use of facts as @ 
method of fighting Communist infiltration 
in South America. If these people only 
knew what communism is and what it does, 
as opposed to its rosy promises, he argued, 
there are few who would wave the Red 
banner. 

The facts about two Soviet monstrosities, 
he said, should be broadcast to our southern 
neighbors by every possible means. They 
are the Katyn massacre, in which 14,000 
Polish military officers and civilian intelli- 
gentsia were ruthlessly murdered en masse 
by the Soviets, and the martyrdom of the 
Baltic nations, Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania, which have been all but wiped out 
as ethnic groups by Red rapacity. 

And it is interesting to note, comments 
Mr. Madden, that the Baltic lands had the 
same sort of n ion pacts with the 
Soviet before their liquidation that the Red 
regime of Guatemala was negotiating with 
its neighbors before the Reds there were 
swept from power. 

It is a mistake, warns the Indiana Con- 
gressman, to think that all peoples are as 
well informed as we are about the Soviet 
imperialists. In all too many cases they 
have heard only the Communist story. 

It was no accident, we add, that the first 
Latin American land to come under Com- 
munist domination was likewise the one that 
had placed the greatest restrictions on the 
work of the Church and that was plagued 
by the greatest shortage of clergy. 

There is no doubt that the Catholic 
Church is the greatest single obstacle to 
communism in Latin America, which is over- 
whelmingly Catholic. But the influence of 
the Church could be multiplied were there 
enough priests and religious properly to serve 
and instruct the great masses of people, 





Throwing Away Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour- 
nal on August 5, 1954. The editorial, 
entitled “Throwing Away Our Parks,” 
follows: ; 

THrowtnc Away Our Parks 

The Congressman who led the fight to cut 
funds for the national parks now contends 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp that criticism 
of the reduction has been unwarranted and 
the information has been erroneous. 

Representative Ben JEnsEN, Republican, of 
Iowa, the chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, says for the Recorp 
that “Congress has appropriated this year 





This is true, but Representative Jmvrsznw 
should have been more honest in interpret- 
ing the figures. 
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In those years Congress and the American 
people were interested in the war. 
The national parks had to get by on as little 
money as possible. 

But after the war ended, attendance 
Jumped to 21 million visitors in 1946. In 
that same year Congress raised the park 
appropriation from $5% to $26 million. 

This year the national parks expect to set 
a record of 50 million visitors. That figure 
probably will be equaled next year, too. 

Despite this record attendance, the 1955 
Park Service appropriaton will be only $32%4 
million or about 6 million more than in 1947 
when there were only half as many visitors. 

President Eisenhower realized that the 
Park Service needed more money and he re- 
quested as much money for the Service as 
the administration’s budget would allow. 

Nevertheless Representative JENSEN re- 
duced this amount by 10 percent and jus- 
tified the cut as economy. This, of course, 
is false economy, for by niggardly mainte- 
mance we are throwing away our national 
parks. 





Adm. John Grimes Walker, Principal 
Architect of United States Isthmian 
Canal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN © 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
my State has produced many illustrious 
sons, both native and adopted. But few 
have left greater marks in history than 
Rear Adm. John Grimes Walker, 1835- 
1907. 

Born in New Hampshire, at an early 
age he moved to Iowa and lived with his 
uncle, James Wilson Grimes, later Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator. The 
latter aided his nephew in securing an 
appointment as a midshipman in the 
Navy. 

In the naval service the youthful 
Walker soon proved himself to be one of 
its ablest officers. His active career was 
long and distinguished. 

The story of his most celebrated con- 
tributions, made after retirement, is still 
classic, for then he gained a permanent 
place in the history of the United States 
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This is most timely, for to those who have 
studied interoceanic canal history his name 
is significant. Please permit me, therefore, 
to supply additional information relative to 
the contributions of this distinguished nayaj 
officer. 

Retiring from active service in 1897, Rear 
Admiral Walker started a second, and his. 
torically greater, career. In this he playeq 
leading roles in the investigations and stud. 
ies that approximately preceded the choice 
of the Panama route. 

His first interoceanic canal undertaking 
was as head of the Nicaragua Canal Commis. 
sion (1897-99). This position naturally leq 
to his appointment as president of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission (1899-1902) for 
exploring all proposed canal locations. 

The work of these two commissions to. 
gether supplied the technical bases for the 
great decision by the Congress and the Presi. 
dent in 1902 for the Panama Canal. 

After the Panama Revolution of 1903 
President Theodore Roosevelt chose Rear 
Admiral Walker as the first chairman of the 
first Isthmian Canal Commission (1904-05) 
for constructing the Panama Canal. 

Though this last assignment, in retrospect, 
may appear to have been somewhat anti. 
climactic in his outstanding career, it was 
during his chairmanship of this Commission 
(1904-05) that the Canal Zone was occupied, 
the Canal Zone Government established, 
and preliminary work on building the Pan- 
ama Canal started. 

This series of notable events (1897-1905), 
in which he was a responsible leader and 
ably assisted by many others, entitles him to 
@ high place in history as one of the prin- 
cipal architects of the Isthmian Canal policy 
of the United States. 

Since 1954 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the acquisition of the Canal Zone, appro- 
priate recognition of Rear Admiral Walker, 
because of his outstanding contributions 
with respect to the Panama Canal enterprise 
would be eminently fitting. 





The Administration of Public Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
apparent for-a number of years that 
many changes are necessary in the nu- 
merous statutes governing the adminis- 
tration of public lands in this country. 
There are now nearly 5,000 laws on the 
statute books governing the administra- 
tion and disposition of a vast area of 
public domain. 

Not since the days of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has there been any com- 
prehensive attempt to study and make a 
systematic improvement of this legisla- 
tion. Even the officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have difficulty inter- 
preting and administering this maze of 
complicated and sometimes conflicting 
legislation. 





I am pleased to report that in an effort 
to improve this legislative jungle I intro- 
duced at this session a bill to establish 4 
commission to study our public land laws 


so many worthwhile bills, Congress was 
not able to provide for its enactment this 
session and the limitations of time make 
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it unlikely that anything will be done in 
this field prior to adjournment. I am 
hopeful that this groundwork which has 
thus been laid will result in such a com- 
mission being established when Congress 
next convenes, to carry on with this 
important mission. 

In the meantime, a clearer under- 
standing of existing laws will do much to 
answer the questions which many of our 
citizens have regarding their legal rights 
in matters of great concern to them. In 
the southern part of the State which I 
have the honor to represent, there has 
been a great deal of activity in the public 
land field. Many uncertainties have 
arisen which need clarification. A series 
of questions and answers has been pre- 
pared which Iam hopeful will clarify 
some of these uncertainties until legis- 
lative and administrative improvements 
can be made, These questions and an- 
swers follow: 

1. What is a small-tract lease? 

A small-tract lease is a lease issued by the 
Bureau of Land Management under the 
Small Tract Act for 5 acres or less of public 
land for use as a home, recreation, or busi- 
ness site. Leases issued by the Bureau may 
be a lease only or may contain an option to 
purchase upon proper improvement of the 
land. 

2. How do I obtain a small-tract lease? 

A person must make application to the 
proper land office. Such application must 
indicate the legal description of the land de- 
sired. The Land Office Manager will issue a 
lease if the land applied for has been classi- 
fied for small tracts and has not previously 
been filed on. 

3. Where can I find out what areas are 
open for small-tract leases in southern 
Nevada? 

Information regarding areas open for 
small-tract leases in southern Nevada may 
be obtained from the land office at Reno. 
That office also has copies of the necessary 
forms and instructions. The Bureau has es- 
tablished a temporary office in Las Vegas to 
assist the public in making proper applica- 
tion for small tracts. Any public land may 
be applied for under the Small Tract Act but 
issuance of a lease will depend upon wheth- 
er the land is classified and open for small 
tracts. Most of the land in the immediate 
vicinity of the Las Vegas-Henderson area has 
been classified for small tracts but because of 
conflicts with other types of applications, 
not all of the classified land is open for leas- 
ing now. 

4. Can I get this information by writing 
. ether to the land and survey office in Reno, 

ev.? 

The land office at Reno can give the infor- 
mation as to what lands have been classified 
and opened for small tracts. However, the 
small staff at Reno is now swamped with 
work. Furthermore, it is not the best prac- 
tice to try to secure the information through 
the mail because the status of the lands 
changes daily. The land office might indi- 
cate to an applicant that a tract was open 
to application is of a particular time. How- 
ever, it is possible for someone else to walk 
in and file on it even before such person 
received his reply. Therefore, the best prac- 
tice for an applicant is to search the land 
office records and make application for land 
which he knows is available. 

5. Where do I apply for a small-tract lease 
in Nevada? Is there a special form? 

Small-tract applications must be filed in 
the land office at Reno. There is a special 
form for making applica’ 

6. Must I file my application in person? 

The application may be filed in person, by 
mail, or by friend or agent. 
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7. Is there an office in southern Nevada 
where I may file a small tract application? 

There is a temporary office in southern 
Nevada as Las Vegas to assist the public in 
making proper applications. Howeyer, the 
application must be filed in the land office 
so that it may be properly recorded as to time 
and date and posted on the land office tract 
books. Priority of rights is based on the 
time the application is accepted at Reno. 

8. What does it cost to file an application? 

There is a filing fee of $10 which is not 
returnable. In addition, the applicant must 
pay $15 which is either returned if no lease 
is issued or applied against the rental. 

9. Are preferences given to any class of 
applicants? 

For applications filed on areas not under 
consideration for classification, preference 
for each tract is given to the first applicant. 
For areas already classified, veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict are given 
ee under the Veterans’ Preference 

ct. { 
10. What determines priority between ap- 
Pplicants of the same class? 

Depending on the circumstances, priority 
is determined either by a drawing or by the 
principle of first come, first served. Draw- 
ings are usually required when lands are first 
opened. 

11. What steps are then taken by the Gov- 
ernment in considering applications? How 
long does this take? 

This question must be answered in two 
parts: (a) Under nonclassified areas, and (b) 
under classified areas. 

(a) Applications filed on nonclassified 
areas are recorded and held in abeyance un- 
til such time as the area is examined and 
classified. If the area is classified as un- 
suitable for small-tract development, the ap- 
plications are rejected. If the area is classi- 
fied as suitable for small tract development, 
then the applications are allowed. Some- 
times there are conflicting applications from 
other persons which must be settled before 
leases can be issued. The time that this 
takes is variable. In the Las Vegas area where 
there are many thousands of applications, it 
has taken from 6 months to a year to process 
the applications considering that the Land 
Office must first classify the land and settle 
all the conflicts. 

(b) In classified areas, the problem is one 
of accepting the application, checking the 
status of the land, and issuing the lease. 
Normally, this takes but a short time but 
again in the case of the Reno land office this 
has been delayed by the many thousands of 
filings and the backlog of work due to the 
over 4,000 oil and gas leases suddenly pre- 
sented to the office and yet to be issued. 

12. Is it proper to secure @ small tract 
lease by using the services of a private com- 
pany or person? 

It is proper to secure a small tract lease by 
using the services of a private company or 
person but it is not necessary and in no way 
accelerates action on the application. The 
Government, however, is not responsible for 
any representations such people may make. 

13. Would such a company or person have 
access to information not available to me? 

Land records are open to the public and 
are equally accessible to everyone. 

14. Must I personally inspect the land 
sought in my small-tract lease? 

An applicant may not only personally in- 
spect the land but must make a statement 
on the application form whether or not he 
has done so. Many persons have applied for 
land without actually seeing it and later 
found that it did not meet their needs or 
desires. The Bureau accepts an application 
as signed by the applicant as evidence that 
he has inspected the tract. The require- 
ments of the regulations are stated on the 
application, Form 4-776. 
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15. For how many years does a small tract 
fease continue? 

A small-tract lease with leasing provisions 
only continues for 5 years with an option of 
renewal. A small-tract lease with option to 
purchase continues for 3 years unless the 
person sooner constructs the necessary im- 
provements. Ordinarily, leases contain an 
option to purchase. When improvements 
have been constructed, application may be 
made for patent prior to the remaining 
years of'the lease. 

16. If my lease expires, can I have it re- 
newed? What if someone applies for the 
same tract before I make application for re- 
newal? 

If the lease with option to purchase ex- 
pires, it is not renewable except under cer- 
tain strict conditions excusing nonper- 
formance. Other leases are renewable if the 
lessee lives up to the terms of the lease. 
Pailure to apply on time may lead to the 
loss of all rights. Applications for renewal 
must be filed at least 60 days before expira- 
tion of the lease. 

17. Must I make improvements on my 
small tract area before being allowed to buy 
it? 

Under the present regulations, improve- 
ments are required on the small tract before 
patent can issue. However, in some in- 
stances and in some areas, including the 
Las Vegas area, the Secretary of the Interior 
has waived the regulations requiring im- 
provements and the applicant may apply for 
direct purchase. In some instances, under 
direct purchase, the Bureau has re-appraised 
the land resulting in a higher appraisal. In 
this case, the applicant is being given the 
option of proceeding under the lease pur- 
chase arrangement or purchase direct under 
the new appraisal. 

18. What wlil be the sale price of the land 
if sold by the Government to me? 

The sale price of the land will be the ap- 
praised price as stated in the original lease 
unless the situation as described in question 
17 holds. Prices, of course, vary with the 
value of the land. 

19. Are there any other ways of getting 
public land from the Government? 

There are many ways of getting public 
land from the Government and the laws 
are too numerous to detail here. However, 
the principal laws are the general homestead 
laws and the public sale law. The homestead 
laws apply to lands which must be developed 
for agriculture. 

20. What happens if there is a conflict be- 
tween my small tract application and an at- 
tempt to secure land by another means such 
as through homesteading or a mining claim? 


This question brings up a current situa- 
tion existing in the Las Vegas area in re- 
gard to conflicts between the small tracts 
and the mining laws. There is no conflict 
between small tracts and homesteading once 
the land is classified for small tracts. Land 
leased for small tracts is not subject to sub- 
sequent mining locations. However, min- 
ing locations filed prior to the leasing of the 
land for small tracts may be valid. Prior to 
classification for small tracts, the Bureau ex- 
‘amines the land to see if there are any evi- 
dences on the ground as to mining locations. 
If there are prespecting holes, mining loca- 
tions, stakes, or other evidence indicating 
possible“ valid claims, we will not classify 
the land for small tracts. The Bureau has 
not, as a matter of procedure, searched the 


“county records to determine if mining loca- 


tions may have been recorded. The appli- 
cant, as a matter of protection, should search 
the county records to see if there is a re- 
corded mining location on the land he seeks. 
This, of course, in most instances, has not 
been done and many applicants had no 
knowledge that this is a protection that they 
should seek. As a result of the situation 
mow developing in the Las Vegas area, the 
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Bureau will take additional action on appli- 
cations now pending for lease to search 
county records to determine ff there are re- 
corded mining locations. If there are, the 
Bureau will inform the t that he 
may accept the lease subject to this possible 
location. The Bureau may go further, all 
of which will take considerable time, to 
search the records and attempt to deter- 
mine by inspection, publication, and hear- 
ings, the validity of the mining claim. It 
was determined that the Bureau is imme- 
diately taking the necessary steps to deter- 
mine the validity of mining claims on small 
tract leases in the Las Vegas area. 

Once the lease has been issued and the 
lessee finds that a prior location not for- 
merly worked is now being prosecuted by 
the locator, the Bureau of Land Management 
may attempt to determine the validity of the 
mining claim. If the mining claim is in fact 
a valid one, it must proceed and take prece- 
dence under the mining laws over the small 
tract. If the mining claim is in fact in- 
valid then the Bureau will proceed to void 
it as provided by the laws and regulations. 

21. What constitutes a valid mining 
claim? 

A mining claim is valid against the United 
States if the claimant has discovered valu- 
able minerals in sufficient quantities and 
quality to justify a prudent man to mine 
and remove them for sale. 

22. How can I determine whether there 
is a valid mining claim or other type of 
prior claim on a portion of the public 
domain? 

An individual may not be able to deter- 
mine whether a mining claim is valid 
as against his interest in the land. That 
is a responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior. However, an individual can search 
the county records to determine whether 
a mining location has been filed on the 
land he seeks. 

23. Can a valid mining claim be canceled? 

The chances are that a valid mining claim 
cannot be canceled. A great deal hinges on 
the definition of a valid claim. 

24. Can an invalid mining claim be can- 
celed? 

An invalid mining claim may be canceled 
by Government adverse proceedings as pro- 
vided by the regulations. Private individ- 
uals may institute such proceedings by fil- 
ing charges against the claim. 

25. Is there anything being done to check 
the validity of claims in southern Nevada? 

The Bureau of Land Management is now 
proceeding through its area administrator 
at Salt Lake City to assist in every way to 
check the validity of mining claims in the 
Las Vegas area where there are conflicts with 
small tract applications. The Bureau will 
be in a position in the next few days to 
announce the steps that have been taken 
looking toward an immediate solution to 
the small tract miming location conflict 
now existing in the Las V area. 

26. What steps dare being taken to speed 
up the procedure of processing small tract 
applications in Nevada? 
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plications. In addition, 
change which is in conflict with 
8,000 small tract applications is 
peal to the Secretary. The Secre 
has indicated that it will give 
high priority. After the Secretary's 
sion, the Bureau will be in a position 
process these applications, whether fa 
or unfavorable to the applicants, depending 
upon the decision of the Secretary. If the 
permanent help now being added to the 
Reno land office does not overcome the 
backlog, additional temporary 
will be assigned from other land 
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Former President Hoover’s 80th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow will be former President 
Hoover’s 80th birthday. The following 
tribute to him by his friend, George 
Sokolsky, is timely and appropriate. 
This tribute contains no fulsome flattery, 
and nothing could be less fitting for Mr. 
Hoover. It is sincere, as he is sincere, 
and it points out the great qualities and 
unswerving kindliness in a man who 
certainly had good reason to be vindic- 
tive if any man ever had. 

Today, at last, President Hoover is 
appreciated, as he should be; and all 
Americans who are worth their salt join 
to wish him a happy birthday and many 
more of them. 

The article follows: 

Happy Birtupay, Dear Hersert 
(By George Sokolsky) 

To know Herbert Hoover, who celebrates 
his 80th birthday on August 10, at West 
Branch, Iowa, to be able to call him friend, 
is a cherished experience. 

In many respects he is the biggest man 
I have ever encountered, and that is not 
because he was once President of the United 
States. 

The bigness of Herbert Hoover is in his 
soul; in the gentleness of his nature; in his 
huge capacity to accept the barbs of antago- 
nism without vindictiveness. I once brought 
a@ man to Mr. Hoover’s apartment who had 
been very close to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and who had attacked Mr. Hoover vehe- 
mently. Mr. Hoover welcomed him, dis- 
cussed important questions, asked for en- 
lightenment on some of their differences. 
They are now such warm friends that neither 
remembers that I had to assure the visitor 
that nothing unfortunate would occur and 
that I had told him that the Quaker in 
Hoover makes it impossible for him to 
remember personal enmities. 

Harry Truman once delivered a speech, I 
think it was in Boston, attacking Hoover with 
some characteristic violence. Hoover was 
then on good terms with Truman, visited him 
at the White House, and held appointment 
under him. I asked him whether he was go- 
ing to quit Truman. “No,” he said, “if-a 
job is worth doing, it ought not to be de- 
serted on account of campaign oratory.” 


the works of man but in abiding faith in 
the mercy of God. Those who were brought 
up in any religious discipline will understand 
what this means; others never can. 

At 80, Herbert Hoover is engaged in a task 
which has intrigued him ever since he be- 
came a public official at the orld 
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Constitution, the Government of the United 
States has never been organized. It just 
grew, layer upon layer, duplication upon du- 
plication, until it is a sprawling mass of de~- 
partments, bureaus, and offices. 

in the Truman administration and 
the Eisenhower administration, Her- 
Hoover is devoting himself to an analy- 
of what exists, to overcoming the opposi- 
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tion of vested interests to change, and to es. 
tablishing through congressional action, an 
orderly, systematic, nonduplicative scheme 
of operations. For such work his vast experi. 
ence as an engineer, businessman, Cabinet 
officer, and President particularly fits him. 

His great joy in this work is only equaleq 
by the selfishness be discovers in those who 
would sacrifice the country to some little 
private benefit. But he works away at these 
Picayune people and interests like a beaver 
cutting down a sapling. 

Last year, when he was approaching his 
79th birthday, he invited me to California 
because he said it would be my last chance 
to be there with him. He would die that 
year. Due to an illness in my family, I could 
not go. I recently asked him about his fore. 
bodings of death last year. 

“This year, I have no time for that,” he 


And so we all join the State of Iowa in cele- 
brating the 80th birthday of a busy, an active, 
and a wise American. 





What Could He Expect? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if Syngman Rhee, a true pa- 
triot, has been aware of current events, 
just what did he expect when he came 
to America on his last visit? 

He must have known that for several 
years a group of Americans, whatever 
may have been their intentions, are 
doing their utmost, by entangling us in 
the affairs of other nations, to destroy 
American independence. 

They have succeeded in letting other 
nations pe our foreign policy, insisted 
that as the years went by, we build up 
the strength of potential enemies, one of 
whom, the Communists, they now say 
threaten world domination. We have 
given billions of dollars to other nations, 
more than a million American casualties 
to contain communism abroad, while 
here at home, through positions in the 
Federal Government, we have subsidized 
Communists in policymaking positions, 
in our National Government, fed, 
clothed, and sheltered them—yes, as 
American boys died all over the world 
allegedly fighting communism, until to- 
day it is doubtful if there is a country in 
the whole world where the body of some 
mother’s son does not lie, the bones of 
some wife’s husband lie buried in the 
sea—here in Washington the National 
Government has coddled, protected, and 
encouraged them. 

Well do I recall the days when Martin 
Dies, Joe Starnes, yes, and the present 
Vice President, Richard Nixon, were 
fighting Communists; when members of 
House committees were bitterly, unceas- 
ingly and viciously assailed by the pro- 
Communist press and many an interna- 
tionalist—by a press apparently financed 
by individuals and organizations which 
harvested fool’s gold from the wars i0 
which they involved us. 
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Today the picture is no different. A 
man from coming to Wash- 
ington on @ crusade against the Reds as 
came Dr. Wirt from Indiana some years 
ago, is, aS Was Wirt, most shamefully 
attacked. 

Today the issue is the same as it was 
in Dr. Wirt’s day. It is, are you for or 
against those who would destroy our 
form of government? Are you today for 
or against communism? The present 
real issue is, who in the Army promoted 
a man charged with being a Communist, 
gave him an honorable discharge, a man 
who took refuge behind the fifth amend- 
ment when asked whether he was a Com- 
munist or was affiliated with Communist 
organizations? 

Yes, we may cry out against methods 
but we cannot beclou’l the basic issue. 
Ahe we for or are we against communism 
and the Communists? 

Just as a committee of the House sent 
Dr. Wirt back to his home in disgrace 
where he died of a broken heart, so today, 
another man is being pilloried by the 
press, by some in authority who should 
know better. 

And what have they against this man 
from Wisconsin? And who appointed 
anyone a judge over him or his conduct? 
He is for his country, his homeland. Oh, 
but he is rough and he is tough—so they 
say. 

“ue that he is. Are the Commu- 
nists who hold our men as prisoners of 
war, some 8,000 of them in Siberia or 
only God knows where, kind, generous 
and charitable in their treatment of our 
sons, fathers and husbands? 

I know two wrongs do not make a right 
but when you fiight evil, if you would 
win, there is no need of clothing the iron 
fist in a velvet glove. . 

Syngman Rhee, I repeat, if he was 
aware of current events in America, had 
no reason to expect that he would re- 
ceive whole-hearted, all-out support in 
his efforts to protect the independence 
of his country. That you may know an 
accurate observer’s and a truthful nar- 
rator’s opinion of the situation, read the 
following by David Lawrence: 

THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF A PaTRIOT—KOREAN 
PRESIDENT RHEE, WRITER Says, Can’? 
UNDERSTAND CALLS FOR PEACEFUL CoExIST- 
ENCE WITH RED KILLERS OF AMERICANS 
They finally announced last Monday the 

official casualty list of Americans in Korea— 

the dead: 33,417. 

And Syngman Rhee came to W: 
the same day to express his gratitude for the 
help the American people gave his country. 

That’s a lot of American boys—33,417— 
who gave their lives, and there also were 
108,650 wounded, many of whom will be 
maimed for the rest of their lives. 

Nobody but Syngman Rhee seemed last 
week to have these American boys on his 
conscience. It is true he came in a bitter 
mood. For nearly 2 million of his country- 
men—civilians as well as soldiers—have been 
killed. But, coming from the battle’ zone to 
calm, peaceful, forgetful Washington, it was, 
indeed, a realistic if not an inexplicable, 
contrast. a 

For while Washington was polite and 
gracious to the President of the Republic of 
Korea, it was somewhat annoyed that he 
brought up the subject of what happens 
when you start to repel an attack in a war, 
kill and wound 142,067 of your young men, 
nd then fail to finish the war er to do any- 
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thing which gives the impression that you 
really care about. the sacrifices that have 
been made. 

This week Syngman Rhee will pay his re- 
spects at Kansas City to former President 
Truman, who ordered the American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in June 1950, to help de- 
fend the Republic of Korea. It was a mag- 
nificent action and Mr. Truman deserves the 
greatest credit for this step. But then, 
after a few months, Mr. Truman faltered— 
he listened to the timid voices of the Euro- 
pean governments who feared that a war in 
Asia might endanger the safety of Europe. 

Instead of taking the calculated risks of 
@ battle already begun, Mr. Truman acceded 
to the request of the allies and would not 
allow pursuit of the Chinese bombers to 
their bases in Manchuria. He refused to 
order a blockade of the coast of China, whose 
government had intervened in Korea with 
more than 2 million soldiers, and he failed 
to let the troops of Chiang Kai-shek, still 
the recognized head of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, go to the mainland of 
China to fight against the Reds. Then he 
summarily fired General MacArthur—the 
Commander in Chief—for daring to advocate 
such a stern course. Mr. Truman has a lot 
to answer for in history. 

Negotiations for an armistice had been 
begun under the Truman administration, so 
President Eisenhower felt it his duty to con- 
summate them, because a commitment had 
been made to our allies to end the fighting. 
The plausible argument was advanced that 
aggression had been “repelled” and that the 
Communists had learned a lesson and that a 
third world war had been averted. Signifi- 
cant warnings against further aggression 
were then released by Washington in the 
hope of restraining the Communists from 
enlarging the war in Indochina. But the 
warnings went unheeded and the Indo- 
china war was enlarged, with aid from Red 
China. The western countries in due time 
capitulated to the aggressor. 


The 33,417 dead, moreover, are forgotten or 
ignored in Great Britain. Yet this is more 
than half the number of persons killed by 
the bombing of Britain during all of World 
War II. In spite of the fact that the United 
Nations has declared the Red Chinese gov- 
ernment an “aggressor,” the London govern- 
ment and almost the entire Parliament and 
the press want to accept the aggressor as a 
peace-loving member of the United Na- 
tions with a seat in the Security Council. 
Admission of Red China, of course, means 
that the Republic of Korea will be forfeited 
to the Communists. 

Syngman Rhee, who has lived the last four 
years in an atmosphere of great sacrifice, in 
which the blood of the soldiers of many al- 
lied nations has been shed in the cause of 
human freedom, can’t understand what’s 
come over the free world, especially America. 
He has studied American history and has 
read of such patriots as Patrick Henry who 
said they preferred death to loss of liberty. 
He has read of how Abraham Lincoln said 
the Union couldn’t survive half slave and 
half free. Yet he hears of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” with the murderers of his countrymen. 

But it didn’t take long for the Korean 
President last week to be disillusioned—to 
discover that official Washington is far more 
interested in finding ways and means of 
curbing McCartuy’s “methods” than it is 
in restraining the methods of the Commu- 
nists in Asia. Even when they have already 
killed 33,417 American boys and have tor- 
tured tens of thousands of others. He must 
have wondered about all this as he read of 
the debates in Congress where it seems more 
important to worry about whether some 
“Pinko” may possibly get a tongue-lashing 
before a congressional committee hereafter 
than whether 33,417 American boys died in 
vain in Korea. 
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Those 33,417 American boys had mothers 
and fathers and maybe sisters and brothers. 
Perhaps that’s still a small number compared 
to the rest of the population, but there are 
millions of others who have been drafted 
to serve in the Armed Forces and are now in 
reserve. Will they be taught that America 
fights for an ideal—or just begins a fight 
and then quits when other governments, who 
send only token forces into the fray, get 
frightened and call quits? 

It is going to be hard to indoctrinate the 
troops of the future and to convince them 
that the American flag stands for the ideal- 
ism the officers will try to tell them it does. 
It is going to be hard to persuade many 
American parents that the several divisions 
of our troops now in Europe aren’t being 
jeopardized. For all around them today in 
Europe and Asia are “peace-at-any-price” 
governments which are unwittingly telling 
the aggressor that aggression will not be 
punished. 

The 33,417 American dead may not be on 
anybody’s conscience in Europe, but what's 
much worse it is beginning to look as if they 
aren't on anybody’s conscience here in Wash- 
ington, either. What a way to destroy the 
morale of our Armed Forces in a world where 
aggressors hold sway. 





Berlin, August 1914 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Tribune of August 4 carries a most in- 
teresting article marking the eruption 
of World War I in Europe 40 years ago. 
This article portrays the emotions of a 
native-born American boy, educated with 
his brothers and sisters in Germany, and 
how he viewed the events about him, 
That boy of 1914 is today one of Amer- 
ica’s leaders and heads a nationally re- 
spected public relations first—Gen. 
Julius Klein, of Chicago, Ill.—and his 
reminiscence and comments concerning 
that historic occasion of 40 years ago 
which saw the beginning of a global hola- 
caust are both interesting and enlighten- 
ing, especially in the light of General 
Klein’s subsequent experience with the 
American Military Mission in Germany 
after World War I, as a combat veteran 
of World War I and as an international 
journalist. 

The outbreak of World War I found 
young Julius Klein in Berlin, Germany’s 
eapital, where as an adolescent he had 
attended the high school of the Sophien 
College. Klein’s father, Leopold Klein, 
was one of the leaders of the American 
colony in Berlin and the family were in- 
timate friends of the late United States 
Ambassador, James W. Gerard. It was 





‘from this vantage point that the young 


Klein observed the historic happenings of 
40 years past, 

Forty years of hindsight lie between 
the outbreak of World War I and the 
present. The world has seen a second 
world war fought against German mili- 
tary imperialism. General Klein, mind- 
ful of the havoc wrought by Prussianism, 
fought its modern counterpart, nazism, 
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as early as 1933 when it first attained 
power inGermany. Having long sound- 
ed the warning against the encroach- 
ments of German militarism, General 
Klein, too, has been in the vanguard in 
inviting attention to the perils inherent 
in the exploitation of this militaristic 
force by the Soviets and international 
communism, the world’s foremost im- 
perialistic threat. In East Germany, 
the General cautions, the hammer and 
sickle have replaced the swastika and 
the goosestep—but the underlying spirit 
remains the same. 

Germany today is headed by a great 
statesman, Chancellor Adenauer, who is 
friendly to the United States and friend- 
ly to the democratic principles for which 
we and the free world stand and for 
which we and the free world have 
fought. August 1914—as did September 
1939—meant for Germany following a 
path of delusion and folly which in both 
instances led to naught but destruction 
and defeat. The appended article from 
the Chicago Tribune of August 4, 1954, 
vividly recalls that day 40 years ago 
which marked the first step along that 
path; it contains lessons for today when 
“civilization is still on the brink of the 
unknown” and is recomended reading 
for every Member: 

Kurrin Recatts Stmrrinc Scene as War I Be- 
GAN—IN Crowp THAT CHEERED KAISER IN 
Bertin 

(By John H. Thompson) 

Forty years ago a teen-age Chicago boy 
stood wide-eyed among hysterically ecstatic 
Berlin crowds cheering the German Kaiser 
as he led his empire into a war which set 
the world aflame. 

Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, of the Ilinois 
National Guard, now 53 and head of a public 
relations firm, yesterday recalled the vivid 
impressions left on his schoolboy mind at 
that moment in history. 

As a 13-year-old, educated for 7 years in 
German schools, Klein, although from a 
staunch American family, was as chauvinis- 
tic as any of his German classmates, most of 
them sons of German junkers or other 
aristocrats. 

DESCRIBES SCENE IN ARTICLE 

This uncritical ‘teen-age enthusiasm was 
no more apparent than in an article Klein 
wrote that August for the gymnasium [high 
school] school paper of Sophien College, the 
semimilitary school he attended. It was 
later reprinted under the young journalist’s 
first byline in the Chicago Staats-Zeitung 
and other German language newspapers here. 

“There is a moral here for thousands of 


other American parents who are educating | 


their children in foreign countries,” said 
Klein. “In Berlin I was more pro-German 
than my classmates, just as the American 
children in London and Paris were pro- 
Ally.” 

The day war broke out Ambassador James 
W. Gerard, a close friend of Klein's father, 
Leopold, an international fur importer and 
financier, was in the Klein home at 4 Mon- 
bijou colony. 

LAST NOTE UNANSWERED 

Gerard—he died in 1951—told them how 
he had worked for months, unsuccessfully, 
to get Germany to enter peace negotiations 
to prevent+war. His last note to the Ger- 
man chancellor, asking what the United 
States could do to prevent war, had gone 
unanswered. 

On July 28, a month after the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Ferdinand Austria- 
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Hungary declared war on Serbia. Russia 
and Germany mobilized. Germany declared 
war on Russia August 1, and on France 
August 3. On August 4 Germany marched 
into Belgium and England declared war. 

Klein's effusive story in the school paper 
described the milling thousands around the 
kaiser’s palace, awaiting the declaration of 
war. He painted a word picture of the im- 
perial family appearing before the crowds 
from a balcony and the kaiser’s momentous 
words. Twenty-four hours after Russian 
rejection of a German ultimatum, it was 
war, 

HAILS WORDS OF KAISER 


“The kaiser spoke glorious words to his 
people in this dreadful hour of need,” wrote 
the 13-year-old Klein. “I do not recognize 
parties any more. I only know Germans. 
In unity there is strength. Go to church 
and pray that God may look with favor upon 
our arms, and that we may come back vic- 
torious for righteousness.’ 

“No longer was the crowd composed of 
Jew and Gentile—Prussians and Bavar- 
ians—male and female. They were by those 
magic words blended into one entity—and 
that—one single unified Germany. 

“Every one of them—man, woman, and 
child—traised his hand to seal his vow of 
feaity, as a quiet but terrible spasm of 
weeping ran through the crowd. 

“Silently the emperor and family retired. 

“Like magic the hundreds of thousands 
dispersed and disappeared. Silence reigned 
about the emperor's palace as he returned 
to work. * * * 

“The curtain is up. The drama of 1914 
has begun. The spark of resuscitated old 
hatreds is bound to inflame many other 
countries. No matter who the victor, this 
struggle will change the map and the social, 
economic, and political structure of the 
world. 

“Civilization stands on the brink of the 
unknown.” 

Curious writing, even for a precocious 13 
year old, but youg Klien was an avid listener 
to the conversations of his elders, he said. 


THANKED BY GERARD 


On August 19, with the assistance of Am- 
bassador Gerard, the youngster received a 
Berlin press pass as a free lance writer for 
Chicago newspapers. Later, with his pass 
and a war correspondent’s armband, Klein, 
who looked much older than his years, said 
he visited the fighting fronts in 1915 and 
1916, becoming probably the youngest war 
correspondent in history. 

In the Klein files is a letter from Gerard, 
thanking the youth for the tremendous 
help given by the young student. Klein ex- 
plained, that as a school friend of the sons 
of German generals and admirals, he was 
able to pick up many important German 
military manuals and other information de- 
sired by the American military attache. 

The Klein family was not molested in the 
early days of the war. After America de- 
clared war on April 6, 1917, they were in- 
terned as enemy aliens, restricted to their 
police district. Klein’s father later con- 
tracted cancer and died. 

Early in 1918 Klein escaped to Holland, 
and in France joined the American military 
mission as a clerk-interpreter. When the 
war ended he returned to Berlin with the 
mission, later becoming a foreign correspond- 
ent, before returning to his birthplace in Chi- 
cago. On Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, 
he was only 17. 

Though pro-German in his early teens, 
Elein grew to hate Prussian militarism, was 
one of the earliest to warn against Hitler 
and fought in the American Army in the 
Pacific in World War II. Today he is con- 
cerned the power of militant commun- 


over 
ism in East Germany. 





August 9 


Merchant Marine Seems Doomed to the 
Fate of the One-Hoss Shay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely article by Richard Fryklund 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on August 8, 1954. I am Placing it 
in the Recorp for the information of 
the Members. 


MERCHANT MARINE SEEMS DOoMED to THE 
Fate or THE ONE-HoOss SHar 


(By Richard Fryklund) 


The bulk of the United States merchant 
marine is scheduled to fall apart like the 
wonderful one-hoss shay some time between 
1960 and 1965. 

And, while the fleet sails nervously toward 
its doom, the American shipbuilding indus- 
try, instead of rejuvenating the merchant 
marine, is gradually fading away. 

These two disasters are worrying a good 
many men in the administration, on Capitol 
Hill and in the maritime industry. There is 
general agreement that the maritime indus- 
try cannot be allowed to decline and disap. 
pear. The problem, however, is to meet the 
crisis in a way that Uncle Sam can afford, 

The dimensions of the crisis can be grasped 
readily with a few figures: 

Eighty percent of the 1,248 oceangoing 
merchant ships operated by American com- 
panies at the first of this year were built 
during World War II. The normal useful 
life of a merchant ship is about 20 years, 
So in a short span of half a decade, starting 
about 6 years from now, four-fifths of the 
merchant fleet will become too old and worn 
to be operated profitably. 


SHIPBUILDING DECLINE 


Meanwhile the shipbuilding industry is 
failing to turn out replacements for those 
aging ships. New ship construction is drop- 
ping rapidly. Just 1% years ago 92 major 
merchant vessels were under construction, 
Six months ago only 48 ships were being 
built. And 1 month ago that number had 
dwindled to 23. At the end of this year it 
will be two. 

Not one order for a privately owned, ocean- 
going merchant ship has been received by 
an American shipyard since November 1952. 

Repair work, construction of inland ves- 
sels and Government contracts have kept 
some yards alive, but employment in all 
kinds of private shipyards declined from 
128,000 persons to 106,000 persons in the past 
year. The number building merchant ships 
in the major coastal yards was 23,000 in 1953, 
will be about 10,000 this year and 1,200 
next year. : 

All this is tough, of course, for men who 
have money and jobs invested in the mari- 
time industry, but it also could be tough 
for the Nation if another war came. 

Belief in the importance of the merchant 
marine is bipartisan. President Eisenhower 
has said: 

“American industrial prosperity and mill- 
tary security both demand that we maintain 
a privately operated merchant marine ade- 
quate in size and of modern design to insure 
that our lines of supply for either peace or 
war will be safe.” 

And President Truman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine said in 1947: 

“A modern, efficient merchant fleet, and an 
effective and progressive shipbuilding indus- 
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try are necessary economic adjuncts to the 
peacetime economy of the United States and 
are indispensable to national security.” 

If the maritime industry is so indispensa- 
ple, why isn’t it flourishing? 

Simple—it costs too much. 

To find markets for their products, ship- 
puilders must sell cheaper than their for- 
eign competition. But they can’t. Construc- 
tion costs, particularly labor, run almost 
double that of the competitors. So, a mod- 
ern 28,000-ton tanker which can be pur- 
chased at a foreign yard for about $4.5 mil- 
lion would cost around $7 million at Balti- 

ore. 
aa once an American ship hits the high 
seas it is even less able to compete. It costs 
about $23,000 a month to operate a Liberty- 
type vessel with an American crew. A Nor- 
wegian shipowner with a Norwegian crew 
can operate the same ship for $5,100, an Ital- 
ian for $4,250, and a Japanese for $3,000. 

It adds up to this: The high-cost operators 
get fewer cargoes, make Jess money—and 
make do with olf World War II vessels be- 
cause they can’t afford to modernize. 

The problem of competition is an old one 
and has been attacked vigorously by the 
Government. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
provides for subsidy of both construction 
and operation of American ships used in 
regularly scheduled foreign service. With 
Uncle Sam chipping in generously, a ship- 
ping line is supposed to be able to buy an 
American vessel for about the same price 
that a foreign yard would charge, and the 
line is supposed to be given the difference 
in cost between operating that ship with an 
American and ‘a foreign crew. 

This 100 percent of parity support for the 
maritime industry has kept a good many 
American shippers in business, but it has 
not achieved the goal of a modern and ample 
operating and building program. 

MORE HELP WANTED 


The industry wants more help, and wants 
the help extended to tramp, coastal, and 
inland vessels. 

The Commerce Department and Maritime 
Administration recently collaborated on a 
study to learn whether the Government 
could and should give more help. Its report 
is not official administration policy, but it 
shows how the President’s advisers are 
thinking. 

Conclusions of the committee were these: 
Construction of 60 merchant ships should be 
ordered eaeh year so that (1) about 36,000 
men could be kept busy on construction 
alone, and (2) ships becoming obsolete can 
be replaced. Annual cost to the Government 
would be about $400 million. 

The report also recommended streamlining 
existing subsidy programs and encouraging 
more economical operation. 

Congressmen have stepped in with bills to 
implement the committee recommendations. 
Representative THor C. TOLLEFSON, of Wash- 
ington, a ranking Republican on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, in- 
troduced a bill to authorize annual construc- 
tion of 60 ships. Senator JoHN MARSHALL 
BuTLer, Republican, of Maryland, has offered 
& perhaps more realistic bill calling for 20 
ships a year. 

Neither bill has been acted on. 

MAJORITY FAVORS AID 


Precis: on these bills does not mean 
Ongress is unsympathetic to the maritime 
problem. Some Members of the House 
Merchant Marine and Pisheries Committee 
and the Senate Commerce Committee be- 
lieve the maritime industry has all the 
help it really needs, but the majority senti- 
ment is for more aid. 
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Two other aid bills were just sent to the 
White House. One would permit the Gov- 
ernment to buy old tankers provided the 
sellers used the money to build new ones. 
The other would permit the Navy to order 
20 tankers at a cost of $150 million. 


A bill to spend $25 million+to start a pro- 
gram of repair and modernization, of mer- 
chant vessels in the mothball fleet has passed 
both Houses and is in conference. Two 
measures to provide Government guaranties 
for ship-construction loans and to require 
that 50 percent of the foreign shipments 
made in connection with Government orders 
each have cleared one House. 

With Congress swamped by the usual 
session->nd workload, some of these and 
other pending bills are, of course, doomed. 
And bills which have passed but need appro- 
priations will have to wait for later money 
bills. 

There will be some immediate patching 
of the one-hoss shay, but a complete over- 
haul job is not yet in sight. 





Granting Immunity to Witnesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this measure to grant immunity in cer- 
tain cases for many reasons. Not the 
lease of these is the fact that it con- 
stitutes a still further surrender of the 
power and duty of the Congress. No 
legislative investigation and no legisla- 
tive committee should subordinate its 
powers and authority to the other 
branches of Government as would be 
necessary under this proposal. I can 
never agree that it is wise for the Con- 
gress to act or withhold action at the 
word of either the executive or the ju- 
diciary. This is a step down the road 
to eventual dictatorship. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I feel 
strongly about the refusal of Commu- 
nists to testify and to wrongfully invoke 
the fifth amendment. My experience 
tells me, however, that this measure will 
not do that for which it is supposedly 
designed—make these confirmed Com- 
munists talk and cooperate with the 
committee. The witnesses at whom this 
measure is aimed rejoice in martyr- 
dom—this will not bring evidence on 
Communist Party activities. Why enact 
something that will not do the thing it is 
supposed to do? 

The measure is loosely drawn and full 
of legal defects in my opinion. In my 
judgment it will be declared unconstitu- 
tional on several grounds. I doubt the 
right of Congress to grant the full im- 
munity required if a. witness is to be 
held in contempt for failure to answer 
after the provisions of this bill have been 
invoked and applied. I do not believe 
that we can cover State crimes—yet 
without that the immunity granted will 
not be broad enough to destroy the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment. 
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There are-many other reasons why I 
think this bad legislation, but I shall cite 
only 1 or 2more. I think this an invita- 
tion to graft and corruption. Venal 
politicians could whitewash criminals 
with complete safety. It is no answer 
to say that present officers will not suc- 
cumb to temptation. We legislate for 
the long future. 

Lastly, I am always disturbed over 
efforts of any branch of Government 
to whittle away the rights guaranteed 
the citizens by the Bill of Rights. I do 
not think it wise to attempt to circum- 
vent the constitutional protections by 
legislative acts no matter how clever 
they may seem and no matter how 
serious the problem may appear. Here 
the 3 branches of Government would 
seem to combine in an effort to defeat 
the protective effect of the fifth amend- 
ment just because some enemies of the 
people improperly invoke the section. I 
am deeply apprehensive that in our zeal 
to get at those we know are enemies we 
may destroy something we cannot re- 
place. For if the courts, contrary to my 
legal opinion, should uphold’ this meas- 
ure it can do much more harm than its 
sponsors may imagine. I think we do 
not need this legislation for tiie safety of 
the Nation—yet that is really its only 
justification. I do not think-it will pro- 
duce more evidence—yet that is its 
avowed purpose. I hope it will be 
defeated. 





Trout Labeling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, S. 2033, 
would appear to propose limiting the 
importation of trout, but seems to be 
making the approach through the back 
door by placing the responsibility for its 
administration on the food dispenser 
rather than on the Tariff Commission, 
where it legally belongs. 

Certainly, I am in sympathy with any 
trade or tariff agreement that serves to 
protect American industry against 
harmful competition from foreign 
sources. Perhaps this bill can be made 
to accomplish this purpose. However, 
the Tariff Commission has the authority 
to control fish imports through their 
customs officials at a relatively small 
number of ports of entry, where the 
objection could be met rather simply 
and with little cost. 

On the other hand, to impose this duty 
on the operators of eating places 
throughout ‘the land, not only will re- 
quire additional enforcement personnel 
at great cost but will tend to eliminate 
trout from the menus of many eating 
places. It seems to me to be unfair to 
compel restaurants to become law en- 
forcement agencies. This is the duty of 
the United States enforcement officials, 
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If the object is to limit imports and 
to prevent deceptive labeling, the duty 
should rest squarely on the shoulders of 
the Tariff Commission in its interpreta- 
tions of the Trade Agreements Act. 





Trading With the Enemy Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege today to join 
with many of my colleagues in support- 
ing the amendment of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, S. 2420. - 

This bill has for its purpose the dis- 
position of property which belonged to 
men and women persecuted by our 
enemies during World War II. The 
rightful owners of this property are un- 
known; either they have been killed, 
leaving no heirs, or the property is not in 
such condition as to be recognized as 
belonging to anyone in particular. At 
the present time, it is in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

We in this body feel that the United 
States Government has no lawful claim 
to this property. Since it is impossible 
to return it to its owners, we are pro- 
posing, under this legislation, to arrange 
for it to be turned over to certain or- 
ganizations which would use it for the 
rehabilitation and resettlement in the 
United States of persecuted people. 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
both the Senate and the House several 
times in the past few years. However, 
at no time was one of these bills passed 
by both Houses of Congress. S. 2420 has 
been passed by the Senate and, if it is 
passed here, will go to the President to 
be signed into law. 

It is fitting that the assets of these per- 
secuted people be distributed among 
those who suffered in like measure the 
atrocities and tortures of war. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the owners of the 
property in question were Jewish. We 
feel that if they were living it would 
please them greatly to know that the 
property is to be disposed of by two 
Jewish organizations and that a great 
part of it will be used for the relief of 
deserving members of that proud people. 
Their cruel and irrational treatment by 
the Nazis will in part be avenged. 

I would like to bring out, also, that this 
bill provides that such property, the 
value of which is not to exceed $3 mil- 
lion, is to be used for the relief of perse- 
cuted in need. Thus, it is not limited 
to members of the Jewish racial group. 
Knowing of similar work done under the 
United States Military Government in 
Germany, we may rest assured that this 
law will be administered carefully and 
fairly. 

I heartily endorse the provisions of 
this bill and hope that it will soon be- 
come law. 
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Railroad Grade Crossings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Eisenhower projected his 
grand plan for highway improvement, 
I have been working with road Officials 
at all levels—Federal, State and local— 
in an effort to help develop a, feasible 
line of attack on one of our most serious 
highway bottlenecks and danger 
points—railroad grade crossings. 

I have discussed this matter with Pub- 





-lic Roads Commissioner F. V. du Pont, 


with our Michigan Highway Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Charles M. Ziegler, and with 
Mayor Albert E. Cobo and other Detroit 
officials. I am encouraged to proceed 
with a concrete proposal I have develop- 
ed which I believe eventually would re- 
duce grade crossing accidents and fatali- 
ties almost to the vanishing point. Con- 
sequently, I am today introducing a bill 
to implement this proposal, and I hope 
it may receive very serious consideration 
in connection with the tangible plans 
now being drafted to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s proposed $50 billion 10-year high- 
way program. 

Dangers from grade crossings have 
been clearly recognized almost since the 
inception of the automobile and, al- 
though some progress has been made, we 
thus far have taken only half-hearted 


methods to combat these dangers. This. 


has been due, not to any lack of fore- 
sight or planning on the part of high- 
way officials, but to a lack of funds to 
provide an adequate program of grade 
crossing elimination. Now, for the first 
time, we have a real opportunity to take 
effective remedial action. 

Under programs laid down by Con- 
gress and currently being carried out by 
the Bureau of Roads, important viaduct 
work is underway on the interstate and 
primary road systems. On these 2 sys- 
tems the Bureau is authorized to meet 
up to 100 percent of the cost of grade- 
crossing elimination, with the railroads 
returning up to 10 percent of the cost 
where they benefit directly from a sepa- 


on other highways. My bill deals with 
this gap in the existing crossing elimina- 
tion program. 3 

Briefly, my bill would make available 
to any urban area, as defined in the 
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fic delay. However, each State could 
make its own traffic origin and destina- 
tion studies to determine which projects 
should be given top preference. Fed- 
eral funds are now available to assist 
in the necessary surveys. Traffic den- 
sity, too, would naturally be a major 
criterion. The Bureau of Public Roads 
now provides for elimination of grade 
crossings on the national system of in- 
terstate highways and on the primary 
system where railroads are double 
tracked or where there are 6 or more 
trains daily on 1 track. It will provide, 
I believe, the incentive and the tools with 
which to round out a comprehensive pro. 
gram in order to accomplish this impor- 
tant phase of highway betterment and 
safety program. 

Latest available figures show the coun- 
try has 227,291 grade crossings, of which 
8,248 are the most critical. While the 
cost of grade-crossing elimination varies 
widely from case to case, I am advised 
the average cost would run in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000. With a $290 mil- 
lion plus annual program, we could elim- 
inate about 725 crossings a year, or about 
7,250 in the 10-year program of highway 
improvement envisioned by President 
Eisenhower, or the program could be ac- 
celerated anywhere along the line. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned primarily 
with saving the lives being lost each year 
at grade crossings and with preventing 
the accidents which leave thousands 
maimed and injured. In 1953 traffic 
deaths at grade crossings numbered 1,419 
and nonfatal injuries totalled 3,600. I 
was surprised to learn, from the National 
Safety Council, that 4 out of every 10 
grade crossing accidents occurred at 
crossings protected by gates, lights, bells, 
watchmen, or a combination of these. 
This can only mean that the best pro- 
tection methods we have been able to 
devise are ineffectual in providing a safe 
crossing of highways and railroads. 
Furthermore, 6 out of every 10 accidents 
involved trains that were traveling at 
less than 30 miles an hour or were not 
moving, while about half of the motor 
vehicles were traveling at 30 miles an 
hour or less. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the grade crossing itself represents 
a danger which we are unable to combat 
successfully either through protective 
devices or controlled speed. 

I am certain we can all agree, Mr. 
Speaker, that one preventable death or 
injury is one too many and if the Presi- 
dent’s grand highway plan eventually 
results only in reducing these deaths and 
accidents virtually to zero it will have 
been amply justified. 

While they are by far the most im- 
portant aspect of the problem, the deaths 
and injuries at grade crossings are not 
the only justification for a bold approach 
to the problem of desperately needed 
viaduct construction, There are im- 
portant safety factors involved in grade 
crossings quite apart from the actual 
collison of motor vehicles and trains. 
Ambulances, fire engines, police cars, and 
public utility repair equipment all can 
be, and often are, held up for vital min- 
utes at grade crossings—minutes which 
can mean the difference between life and 
death or the difference between minor 
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and major personal injury and property 
amage. 

capurthermore, in the event of an atomic 
attack, grade crossings could choke to 
a standstill the flow of traffic through 
and from our cities, making the evacua- 
tion problem even more critical and per- 
haps costing untold lives. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the 
fundamentals of the grade-crossing 
problem. Meshed with them is the in- 
determinate but enormous economic 
waste of grade crossings. This is not 
only the waste of motor fuel at crossing 
delays but the loss of countless thousands 
of man-hours as well. The latter loss is 
not confined to those who sit impatiently 
in cars, trucks, buses, and streetcars, 
stopped at crossings but extends also 
to the time involved in slowing trains at 
crossings, with consequent slow delivery 
of passengers and materials (handled by 
the railroads). 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, there is still 
another economic factor to be consid- 
ered—that of giving employment to our 
people. The grade-crossing program 
would be countrywide. It would put 
both skilled and unskilled labor to work 
in many places where unemployment is, 
or could be, a problem. It would create 
a demand for steel, electrical equipment, 
concrete, and many other materials. It 
would be an invigorating breeze to our 
Nation’s economy. Best of all, this 
would be no Jleaf-raking, made-work 
proposition. The labor, the materials, 
the time, and the money poured into this 
program would funnel out in safety and 
economic benefits to our people for cen- 
turies to come, 

Aside from its national implications, 
this program would represent sound 
Federal assistance on a partnership basis 
in my own city of Detroit. Detroit has 
63 critical crossings which stand as a 
menace to our people, a barrier to the 
free flow of both rail and highway trans- 
portation. ‘This is true in some degree 
in every city and every State in the 
Union. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind the Members that as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower pointed out, it is esti- 
mated our population may reach 200 mil- 
lion by 1970. With a nationwide sys- 
tem of modern and adequate highways 
available within the next decade, it is 
not unrealistic to estimate that we may 
have a total automobile registration by 
1970 of 80 to 90 million cars and trucks 
on our American highways. With these 
challenges before us, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that this proposed legislation, together 
with all of the other major aspects of the 
President’s “grand plan” for our high- 
ways, we will have profits in lives saved, 
time saved, reduced transportation costs, 
along with a greater and more abundant 
economy plus an improved system of 
national defense. If we fail to heed the 
warnings of our great President and con- 
tinue to take an ostrich-like attitude 
about the ever-intreasing problems of 
our public highways, I shudder to think 
of the price we may pay for our failure 
to take positive action now. However, 
as America has always done in times of 
sreat emergency the Representatives of 
this Republic, I feel certain, will face and 
squarely meet the requirements of this 
atomic age in which we live, 
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Charity Begins at Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, to the 
ordinary, uninitiated person the expres- 
sion “50-50” may not convey a world of 
meaning, but to those Americans whose 
concern it is that our merchant marine 
remains up to a semblance of its former 
strength and that the maritime industry 
be given a fair break in the matter of 
a and employment, it means quite a 

it. . 


For one reason or another, the admin- 
istration has chosen to close its eyes to 
this problem of shipping. In my judg- 
ment, it is not a case of: mere neglect 
but rather of premeditated disinterest. 
The maritime situation is an appalling 
one, and little effort is being expended 
by the President to rectify it. We hear 
on the one hand a pious declaration 
about the preservation of the American 
way of life, and of things that are being 
done to combat unemployment and the 
danger of recession. On the other hand, 
we have only to look at the record to 
know that in high administration places 
those who’should care about our dying 
merchant marine could not care less. 


Under permission, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp at this time an edi- 
torial from the Detroit Times of Friday, 
August 6. The sum and substance of it 
is that though some of your best friends 
are your neighbors, nonetheless “char- 
ity begins at home.” 

The editorial from the Times follows: 

Why Not ALL or It? 


The President of the United States has 
been asked by the heads of two of the lead- 
ing maritime organizations of the country, 
the Merchant Marine Institute of New York 
and the American Steamship Association, 
to do what he can to break the legislative 
logjam now preventing approval of a bill 
vitually important to the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

The bill, unanimously passed by the 
United States Senate and already having the 
unanimous approval of the merchant marine 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
is now unaccountably being help up by the 
House Rules Committee. ‘ 

Its purpose is to require that at least half 
of the cargoes shipped under the foreign 
assistance program paid for by the Ameri- 
can Government be carried in American 
ships. 

It is urgent that this be done, because the 
foreign assistance cargoes comprise a great 
part of the total maritime traffic; and with 
foreign ships most of it there is 
nothing left for American shipping lines to 
do but lay up their idle vessels—which is 
exactly what has happened to 171 ships very 
recently. 

It would be a very reasonable requirement, 
and certainly a sound one, that American 
ships should get at least half of the mari- 
time business for which the American peo- 
ple put up the money. 

In fact, it would be an entirely proper 
requirement that all such cargoes be car- 
ried in American ships, since it seems rather 
silly that America should try to improve the 
prosperity of other countries and deliber- 
ately impair its own prosperity in the process, 
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War Is Self-Defeating and Suicidal— 
American Defense Commitments Now 
Circle the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the world is still in a posture 
of paralyzed tension. Aggressive Soviet 
communism is proceeding on schedule. 
It is not satisfied with half a victory in 
Southeast Asia and it is only a matter 
of months when it will control Laos, 
Cambodia, and possibly Thailand. The 
exit of the white man from Asia is writ- 
ten in large letters so all the world may 
see. 
In our own country, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a demand by some people that we 
should seize the initiative and beat the 
Communists to the the draw. This ap- 
peal is a seductive one but it is charged 
with a great responsibility and a consid- 
erable gamble. 

What have three major wars in the 
last 35 years gained the free world— 
World War I, World War II, and Korea? 
Mr. George F. Kennan, a foreign affairs 
expert, said recently that “two world 
wars stand out today as tragic, colossal 
follies, from which no one has gained.” 
“War,” he says, “became self-defeating 
and suicidal.” I agree with Mr. Kennan. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, if another shoot- 
ing war starts the United States will be 
in it without question. Our commit- 
ments circle the world. 

I doubt that the American people fully 
realize that they are fully committed in 
writing to defend 694 million people and 
21.5 million square miles of land in 39 
nations on 6 continents and across 3 
oceans. Yet there are only 161 million 
of us. As the U. S. News & World Re- 
port points out the United States is the 
military guardian of 29 percent of the 
world’s population and 41 percent of its 
land area. 

In addition to the above obligations, 
Mr. Speaker, we have mutual security 
and mutual defense assistance agree- 
ments with 25 other nations. These 
agreements do not bind us to go to war, 
it is true, but they imply a strong moral 
obligation to do so. 

Thus, in effect, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has undertaken to defend a to- 
tal of 64 nations, of 28.3 million square 
miles, and with 1.5 billion people, or a 
total of 54 percent of the world’s land 
area and 61 percent of its population. 
No mention is made here of the unknown 
obligations under the charter of the 
United Nations. 

To summarize, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States with a population of about 161 
million people and 3142 million square 
miles has obligated itself in writing to 
defend 694 million people over an area 
comprising 2112 million square miles. 
This is a gigantic task, and the Amer- 
ican people must be fully informed about 
it. 

Therein, Mr. Speaker, is the very great 
possibility that somehow in some way, @ 
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self-defeating and suicidal war might 
ain engulf us. 

abe contained therein is the possibility 
for economic collapse of the United 
States. Neither the human nor economic 
resources of this country are endless. 
There is a limit beyond which we can- 
not go. The time has come for that 
appraisal which was promised some 
months ago. 





Deepening the Delaware River Channel 
a National Economic and Defense Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to understand the opposition 
to providing a 40-foot channel in the 
Delaware River. The Delaware River is 
a highway of commerce for 120 miles. 
There is no area in the United States 
that has had, and, is now having, such 
an unprecedented development of indus- 
trial activity. Along its shores on either 
side of the river, in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware are 
located some of the most outstanding 
industries in all the world. Names that 
have made America known the world 
around. 

On the New Jersey side of the river 
are such well known industries as the 
Du Pont plants at Deepwater and other 
locations along the river; Atlantic City 
Electric Power Co., that supplies all of 
south Jersey with electrical current; 
Socony-Vacuum Co.; Texas Co.; New 
York Shipbuilding Co.; Public Service 
coke plant; Campbell Soup Co.; RCA 
Victor plant; Cities Service Co.; Kieck- 
hefer Container Co.; and many other 
great industries, and others being com- 
pleted. On the Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania side of the river are industries of 
such number and variety that it is im- 
possible to mention them all by name, 
reaching from the lower Delaware River 
all the way to Trenton, N. J., including 
such important activities as the Phila- 
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channel te this vast and 
rapidly increasing volume of trade that 
now moves up and down the river, and, 
will do so in even greater volume if 
given the opportunity. All that is 
needed at this time is Federal recognition 
and favorable action to enable the deep- 
ening of the channel to proceed. 

The authorization of this program to 
deepen the Delaware River Channel is 
justified from every standpoint of con- 
sideration. First, over the years the 
Federal Government has wisely sup- 
ported vast and costly public-works 
projects in other areas of the United 
States. A large part, in fact a very large 
part, of the cost has been borne by tax- 
payers in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and other Eastern States. 
Second, also our taxpayers and con- 
sumers have paid a big share of the 
wheat, corn, butter, and other subsidies 
which have greatly benefited the dairy 
and farm States of the Midwest. I men- 
tion this only from the standpoint of 
showing that we cannot base our actions 
for and against on purely sectional 
grounds. Thus, we must consider this 
proposed Delaware River improvement 
from the national standpoint, and not 
merely on a sectional basis. This is a 
vital economic and defense project that 
has wide national significance. We can- 
not rightly ignore the national advan- 
tages of a deep channel in this great 
and important river valley. 

We must recognize that Federal sup- 
port for the deepening of the Delaware 
River channel would provide facilities 
that will prove beneficial to many and 
important segments of our economy— 
steel, petroleum, chemicals and other 
basic industries in which the Nation has 
a vital interest would also benefit. Any 
attempt to fasten the cost, or, any part 
of the cost, on any one industry or any 
number of the industries would be un- 
fair, unjustified and in total disregard 
of our past national policy in this re- 
spect. If such a policy is to be adopted, 
then we can expect a general curtail- 
ment of all river and harbor develop- 
ment. It would be unwise to adopt such 
a policy and unfair, when it is consid- 
ered that other private interests have 
not been so charged in the past. 

There has been a suspicion that some 
of the opposition that has developed is 
the result of fear that the deepening of 
the Delaware River channel would make 
it easier for iron ore to be brought into 
the Delaware River area, and, thereby 
prove harmful to the economic interests 
of the Midwest in the Mesabi Range, 
which has been a prime source of iron 
ore for the Nation in the past. 

According 


mines in Labrador have completely re- 
versed the gloomy prospects which faced 
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any war emergency that might come 
upon us, our situation could readily have 
been one of despair. However, instead of 
facing a disastrous depletion, we can now 
look forward to a new and even bigger 
era of steel. The deeper channel will aig 
the Nation in obtaining these valuable 
new additions to our physical resources, 
I earnestly hope that Members of both 
Houses of Congress will consider the na- 
tional economic and defense benefits of 
the Delaware River project and give it 
speedy and unequivocal support. 





The Fiction of Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal which discusses 
the so-called bipartisan foreign policy, 
The editorial points out that bipartisan- 
ship does not necessarily make for unity 
which is the credo of those who advocate 
such a policy. It takes the position that 
unity can come only through adequate 
debate when differences of views are 
thoroughly expressed. To allege a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy is to create a false 
impression of unity. I commend this 
editorial to the attention of the House 
Members: 

In THE NAME oF UNITY 

This newspaper has been a good deal less 
than enthusiastic about that somewhat in- 
tangible thing know as the bipartisan for- 
eign policy. That was our attitude during 
a Democratic administration and it con- 
tinues to be our attitude now that Repub- 
licans are in power. 

First let us make clear what we mean and 
do not mean. 

We do not mean that a Democratic Sen- 
ator or Congressman is bound to speak and 
vote against foreign policy proposals merely 
because their source is a Republican Secre- 
tary of State; if the Democrat believes the 
Republican proposal sound, then he should 
support the proposal just as he should op- 
pose an unsound Democratic proposal. 

But what we do mean is that no Democrat 
is ob’ to commit himself to support a 
Republican proposal. On the contrary, the 
Democrat should at all times keep himself 
free to voice sincere criticism and to offer al- 
ternatives. And if he does otherwise, it 
seems to us he does a disservice because he 
ceases to play the part that a political oppo- 
sition is supposed to play; he gives the people 
who elected him no basis for forming 
Judgment. 

The usual justification for bipartisanship 
is that fine-sounding word “unity.” The 
real situation is that bipartisanship does not 
make for unity. It is destructive of unity. 
You can have real unity on any proposition 
only when people know about it, have had 





can come only through debate in which dif- 
ferences are thoroughly aired. Only in that 
way can the people be consulted; and if they 
are not consulted, then agreement and unity 
among them is impossible—except in the 
totalitarian conception of unity. 
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So it seems to us that bipartisanship, even 
when it has an honest and sincere basis, mis- 
takes form for substance; it creates a false 
impression of unity which when the test 
comes is too likely to prove disunity of the 
most destructive kind, 

Now we came to a proposal for bipartisan- 
ship which has the merits of neither honesty 
nor sincerity. Implicit in some speeches of 
the past few days, including that of former 
president Truman before the National Press 
Club, is this thought; 

The Eisenhower administration has 
brought out instances—and it may bring 
out more—where the Democrats erred in 
keeping Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers in Government positions. The 
revelations concerning Harry Dexter White 
are the outstanding instance; and because 
the Eisenhower administration did this, it 
thereby destroyed unity on foreign policy. 
There is the implication that if the Eisen- 
hower administration will not do such things 
in the future it can save itself from criticism 
on its foreign policy. 

Let us see just what sort of skulduggery 
this proposition contains. 

Assuming that the Eisenhower’ adminis- 
tration has information on cases other than 
the White case, that information is to be 
withheld from the people. 

And in return for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration keeping from the country infor- 
mation to which the country is surely en- 
titled, the political opposition withholds 
criticism of foreign policy. 

In other words, the Democrats also with- 
hold information from the country; instead 
of examining and testing foreign policy, the 
opposition would accept a bribe to be quiet 
about its possible flaws. 

And that, we are to believe, is unity. 

Well, it is not anything of the sort. It 
{s a proposal the basis of which is a political 
deal that ought to bring blushes to the face 
of a ward politician, 





Dubious Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent extended debate in the Senate on 
the provision of the Atomic Energy Act 
requiring the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to purchase 600,000 kilowatts of 
power through the TVA system, but to be 
supplied by a private contractor was in- 
tended to point up a wholly unnecessary 
bypassing of the TVA in favor of higher- 
cost private producers, 

An editorial in the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times of July 23 comments on this slight 
to TVA, an agency that has distin- 
guished itself during the past 30 years 
in supplying inexpensive power to the 
people of the valley area. TVA has been 
accepted in the area by both the people 
and the industries of the Tennessee Val- 
ley region; there can be no question but 
that TVA has helped develop the re- 
Sources of the valley to a great extent. 
In going out of his way to make contracts 
available to private power companies in 
the area, at the expense of TVA, repre- 
sents a direct reversal by the President 
of his campaign pledges in 1952 to main- 





tain TVA along the lines that it had 
taken in developing the valley during its 
previous period of existence, 

The editorial follows: 

Dvusious Vicroryr 

With the help of a handful of reactionary 
southern Democrats, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has scéred a success in its fight 
to have the Atomic Energy Commission sup- 
ply the Tennessee Valley Authority through 
a. private contract. 

It is a victory somewhat resembling the 
President’s success in turning tidelands oil 
resources over to three Southern States for 
exploitation by private oil interests. It will 
not look well in the light of history. 

In the Tennessee Valley area, which is 
vitally affected by this concession, the charge 
is openly made that President Eisenhower 
is being used as a front man for a scandal- 
ous bit of contract rigging. - 

President Eisenhower has explained the 
strange transaction by declaring that he does 
not want to expand the TVA until he has 
had a chance to study its operation. TVA 
has been in operation many years and the 
record, as known to everyone interested, 
is one of incalculable benefit to the broad 
area which it serves. Furthermore, the 
President has been in office a year and a 
half and has had ample opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the record. 

The President has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a 25-year con- 
tract with a private utility syndicate for 
600,000 kilowatts of power to be sold to TVA 
to replace the 600,000 kilowatts furnished 
to the AEC plant at Paducah. 

Under this plan, the AEC will have to 
pay about $5 million a year more for private 
power than it would have paid for TVA 
power. This is one phase of the issue. An- 
other, equally important, is the fact that 
private utilities will be enabled to secure 
a beachhead in TVA territory. 

There may be some legitimate jutification 
for this shocking handout to a private 
utility; but none has been offered by the 
President or by Senators who voted for it. 
As time goes on, the great crusade is as- 
suming rather shabby aspects. 





Duck Stamp Receipts and Recommenda- 
tions for Their Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 6 of this year when the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
was debated in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman Lee METCALF, of 
Montana, offered an amendment to bring 
up the Fish and Wildlife Service item of 
management of resources to $200,000 
beyond what it received last year for the 
same item. This figure had been cut by 
$863,000 over last year’s appropriation, 
We were defeated on this amendment. 

On June 3, 1954, I called the attention 
of the House to the same matter and put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a speech 
by Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant, National Wildlife Federation and 
general counsel for the International 
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Association of Game, Fish, and Conser- 
vation Commissioners. 

When the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was up in the Senate on June 
7%, Senator Husert H. Humpurey, of 
Minnesota, questioned Senator Guy 
Corpon, of Oregon, concerning the use of 
duck stamp funds. 

As a result of the efforts of various 
Congressmen and Senators, the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House, called a special hearing 
and invited various leaders of conserva- 
tion organizations to appear. Carl D. 
Shoemaker was one of those called and, 
as a result of the public hearings on June 
28 and 29, he was asked to submit his 
recommendations to the committee. 
Under date of July 27, 1954, Mr. Shoe- 
maker submitted the following state- 
ment and recommendations which I am 
pleased to put into the Recorp at this 
time: 

Duck Sramp RECEIPTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ror THEIR USE 
{Memorandum to the Subcommittee on Pub- 

lic Lands of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the House prepared 
by Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant to the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and General Counsel of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners) 

GENrLEMEN: At the public hearing held by 
eyour committee on June 28 and 29 with ref- 
erence to duck stamp receipts and their use, 
there were several comments by members of 
the commitee to the effect that no clear 
recommendations had been made as to how 
these duck-stamp receipts could be used to 
better the waterfowl refuge program. The 
suggestion was made by Hon. CLam ENGLE 
that a specific program be presented, in- 
cluding proposed legislation necessary to im- 
plement it. 

At the conclusion of the hearing permis- 
sion was given to the undersigned to pre- 
pare such recommendations. 

On March 31 of this year Secretary of In- 
terior McKay, through Assistant Secretary 
Lewis, appointed John B. Turnbull, of Seat- 
tle, Ross L. Leffler, of Pittsburgh, John D. 
Pennekamp, of Miami, and George Goodrick 
and John B. Bennett, both of Washington, 
to make a study and survey of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The first three mentioned 
are private citizens; the latter two are at- 
tached to the Interior Department staff. 


These gentlemen made an exhaustive study . 


during a period of 6 weeks which covered the 
entire country. They looked into every phase 
of the activities, finances, and programs of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. Their report, 
dated June 2, was only released about 2 
weeks ago. In it there is a table which shows 
how the duck-stamp money has been spent 
during the fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. Refuge Management and Develop- 
ment spent 49.19 percent of the total receipts 
in 1954. Land purchase, which is the prime 
objective of the Duck Stamp Act, counted for 
only 16.55 percent in contrast with 9.39 
percent in 1950, 732 percent in 1951, 12.44 
percent in 1952, and 18.52 percent in 1953. 


_In commenting upon these figures and the 


refuge program itself the survey team made 
the following recommendation: 

“We recommend that the Service map a 
long-range refuge program with particular 
emphasis on the needed pattern of breeding, 
resting, feeding, and wintering areas for the 
important migratory bird populations. 

“As part of this program, all existing 
refuges should be subjected to a critical 
scrutiny to determine if they fit the over- 
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all objectives and responsibilities of the 
Service.” 

The vital need for land acquisition for 
waterfowl purposes is apparent throughout 
the excellent report. 

I have been informed that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will present a long-range 
program calling for the acquisition of ap- 
proximately an additional] 4 million acres of 
land at a cost for acquisition and develop- 
ment of approximately $40 per acre to cover 
a period of approximately 20 years. 

This would mean that during a 20-year 
period the Service would expend an average 
of $8 million per year. . 

The present price of the duck stamp is $2 
and brings in about $414 million per year on 
the basis of the present-day number of 
waterfowl hunters. If the entire receipts 
from duck stamp sales were to be used for 
this long-range program they would fall 
short by about one-half to meet this re- 
quirement. 

Therefore we are faced with a dilemma; 
either the program would have to be consid- 
erably reduced, or additional revenues should 
be provided. There is a possibility that both 
alternatives would have to be employed. 


SUGGESTED PROPOSALS 


1. Increase the price of the duck stamp 
from $2 to $5, or $4, or not less than $3.50, 
earmarking the entire increase of $3 or $2 or 
$1.50 for the land-acquisition program. 

Would this be acceptable to the sports- 
men? I believe that it would if the sports- 
men were sure—and this earmarking would 
make it sure—that they were going to receive 
commensurate benefits for their purchase 
of the duck stamp. It is definitely certain 
that unless the waterfowl refuge program 
is expanded, the sport of waterfowl] gunning 
in the United States will vanish within the 
next generation. Increased populations, the 
inroads of advancing civilization and indus- 
try, the draining of present-day marshlands 
for additional agricultural acreage (much of 
it iN-advised and not needed under better 
agricultural developments and practices) 
make this refuge acquisition imperative. 
Duck hunters come from every walk in life 
and are deeply concerned. They are willing, 
however, to meet their responsibility as they 
have in the past if they have assurance that 
their money will be wisely used in the de- 
velopment of a program which will not only 
insure the perpetuation of the sport but pro- 
tect and greatly enlarge the population of 
waterfowl. 

2. Additional appropriations by Congress: 
The Federal Government has a direct respon- 
sibility to maintain the waterfowl refuges 
heretofore acquired and which may subse- 
quently be purchased. This natural resource 
is a Federal responsibility under the treaties 
with Canada and Mexico providing for the 
protection of migratory birds and waterfowl. 
Such a program of congressional appropria- 
tions was authorized in the Norbeck-Andre- 
sen Act of 1929: Congress, however, did not 
appropriate the authorized funds and in 1934 
the Duck Stamp Act was enacted. The 
sportsmen, desiring to preserve their sport, 
were willing to tax themselves directly for 
this purpose through the purchase of the 
duck stamp, originally $1, but increased to 
$2 in 1949. The Government has a definite 
obligation to maintain these refuges once 
they have been acquired just as it has with 
national parks, forests, military installations, 
and many other phases of our national 
existence. 

There is a well-defined Federal responsi- 
bility under the international treaty with 
Canada “to take the necessary measures for 
insuring the execution of the present Con- 
vention for the protection of migratory birds 
in the United States and Canada.” 
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for it says “it is right and proper to protect 
the said migratory birds, whatever may be 
their origin, in the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States in order that 
the species may not be exterminated.” 

In round numbers, there are 2% million 
duck hunters who contribute $2 each to the 
duck-stamp fund for a total of $4%4 million. 

Under the present law, 15 percent of this 
goes for administration and enforcement. 
This amounts to $675,000, and reduces the 
amount available for acquisition of land and 
the development, operation, and mainte- 
nance of refuges to $3,825,000. 

Forty-nine and nineteen one-hundredths 
percent, or $2,556,000, last year was used for 
refuge management and operation. 

Eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
only, or 16.55 percent of the receipts, were 
used to buy land. 

The remainder was used for research, 
river-basin studies, and waterfow]-manage- 
ment investigations. 

On the basis of these figures, it would take 
more than 160 years to complete the acquisi- 
tion and development program, if my infor- 
mation in regard to it is substantially correct. 

There is immediate and pressing need for 
the Congress to increase (1) the price of the 
duck stamp, and (2) congressional appro- 
priations to meet the maintenance and op- 
eration charges of the refuges. The appro- 
priations should at least be as large as the 
amount realized each year from the increased 
price of the duck stamp. 

It has been suggested that the Duck Stamp 
Act be repealed and that Congress provide 
the necessary funds to acquire, maintain, 
and develop the refuges. To this philosophy 
I do not subscribe. 

I do feel, however, that the sportsmen are 
carrying their load and will go along with 
an additional increase in the cost of the 
stamp if they have congressional assurance 
that the funds so raised will be channeled 
in a well-defined program which will benefit 
not only the ducks but the sport as well. 

Attached are suggested bills to meet the 
above objectives in part. They do not cover, 
of course, the proposal for additional direct 
appropriations. . 

A FURTHER PROPOSAL 

Should the Congress decide that no in- 
crease in the duck stamp is desirable, an- 
other bill is suggested which will earmark 
not less than 40 percent of duck-stamp re- 
ceipts for the refuge-acquisition program. 
“A bill to amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 

Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 

16 U. 8. C. 718b), as amended 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

“*(a) Not less than 40 percent shall be 
available for the acquisition of land and 
water areas suitable for the breeding, nest- 
ing, and resting of migratory waterfowl to 
meet the obligation and responsibility for 
the protection of such birds provided for in 
the conventions with the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and with the 
United Mexican States.’ 

“Change ‘(a)’ to ‘(b),” and in the new 
subsection ‘(b)” change ‘Not less than 90 
percent’ to ‘Not more than 45 percent.’ 

“Change ‘(b)’ to “(c)’.” 

“A bill to amend the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
_ ing Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 

451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Act of March 


16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
“$2' as it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$5.’ 

“That subsection (a) of section 4 as 
amended is further amended as follows: __ 
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“Delete ‘Not less than 90’ and in }iey 
thereof insert ‘50,’ and after the words ‘shall 
be available’ insert the following: ‘to ac. 
quire land and water areas suitable for the 
breeding, nesting, and resting of migratory 
waterfowl to meet the obligation and respon. 
sibility for the protection of such birds un. 
der the conventions with the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and with 
the United Mexican States.’ 

“Delete the words ‘for the location, ascer. 
tainment, acquisition’ and insert in liey 
thereof the following ‘and not more thay 
35 percent shall be available for.’ ” 


Nore.—The figure of $5 in the above pro. 
posal should be change to $4 or $3.50, de. 
pending on the wisdom of Congress. 





The City Versus the Smalltown Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, when Dr. Kenneth 
Small, of Detroit, found Jules Lack, who 
was attempting to steal his wife, at a 
summer home in Allegan County, 
Mich.—that,_is just across the lake from 
Chicago—-he shot him. 

City papers as far away as Washing. 
ton and California took notice of the 
shooting, played up the story, not only 
as news, but some publishers wrote edi- 
torials. 

Newspaper management is undoubt- 
edly efficient, but when they indicated 
that the people in Allegan were greatly 
interested in the doings of Small or Lack, 
or Small’s wife, they just missed the 
boat. The people of Allegan and vicin- 
ity were far more interested in their 
own affairs, the local doings in their own 
communities, the price and condition of 
farm crops, than in the affairs of the 
Small-Lack group. 

That the city papers and their report- 
ters grossly magnified the local situa- 
tion is evident from an article by Joe 
Armstrong, managing editor of the Alle- 
gan Gazette, which was republished in 
some of the city papers. 

That piece, as republished in one of 
the city papers, reads as follows: 

ALLEGAN TAKES A BREATHER 
(By Joe Armstrong) 

“Little Allegan” was almost back to nor- 
mal Monday after a harrowing 7 days at 
the hands of the Nation's press. 

Whether residents of this county will ever 
be able to read a metropolitan daily again 
without thinking of the manner in which 
some of the reporters described “Little Alle- 
gan” during the Small murder trial is 
doubtful. 

At any rate, “Little Allegan” was cheer- 
fully returning to its smalltown ways. 

The court house tower, which, according 
to the Chicago Tribune, swayed 20° in 4 
high wind, stopped undulating as the 
Tribune writer and his charming wife headed 
westward toward their native city where 
buildings actually do sway in the wind. 

The ghost in the court house attic, brought 
to life by an imaginative Detroit News man, 
disappeared forever as the reporter packed 
his toothbrush and his other shirt for the 
return trip to the Motor City. 
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The natives were gradually ridding them- 
selves of an inferiority complex acquired as 
a result of the word “little” being used as a 
prefix every time Allegan was mentioned in 
a news story regarding the trial. 

The “shirt sleeved jury of farmers and 
laboring men” were back at their jobs of 
operating successful hardware stores, poultry 
businesses and prosperous seed businesses. 

The “villas and luxurious summer retreats” 
on the lakeshore turned back overnight into 
comfortable cottages and summer homes. 

The rickety county jail and the ramshackle 
courthouse looked normal again on Monday 
morning, almost as soon as the metropolitan 
reporters had left town. 

The “excited townspeople” who thronged 
the rickety courthouse throughout the trial 
had almost to a man returned to theif homes 
in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and 
other suburbs of Allegan. (By actual count, 
there were only ten local residents in the 
courtroom during one session when it was 
reported that the room was jammed with 
Alleganites.) 

Fords and Chevrolets had returned to their 
old parking spots around the courthouse as 
the cavalcade of Cadillacs aimed their chrome 
noses back toward Detroit. 

And at the county jail, Dr. Kenneth Small, 
awaiting court action on Prosecutor Dwight 
Cheever’s motion to have him committed to 
Ionia’s hospital for the criminally insane, 
continued to enjoy those same “special priv- 
ileges” which had amused the daily press so 
much—a window that opened and closed 
which allowed fresh air and sunshine to enter 
his cell, a cot with a mattress and blankets 
on it, a radio he shared with other prisoners, 
food three times a day, a washbowl and other 
similar refinements which, oddly enough, 
were also available to other prisoners. 

And so, as the last fish-tailed Cadillac 
vanished into the rising sun, “Little Allegan” 
returned to its old familiar routines and re- 
linquished its position on the Nation’s front 
pages to fresh tales of violence and scandal 
without regrets. 





Drought Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on July 16 
the Committee on Agriculture adopted 
a resolution with respect to the drought 
situation and the programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in connection 


— This resolution reads as fol- 
OWs: 


Within the past several days there has 
come to the attention of the committee an 
increasing number of reports of serious 
drought conditions in many parts of the 
United States. It is the committee’s in- 
formation that conditions have already 
reached the point in some parts of the coun- 
try where production of crops is being seri- 
ously threatened and the ability of live- 
stock producers to maintain their flocks 
and herds is being im 

In view of this situation the committee 
urges that the Secretary of Agriculture use 
to the fullest extent the authority and 
funds available to him for combating or al- 
leviating the results of the drought as soon 
88 conditions in the various affected areas 
warrant action on the part of the Federal 
Governenemt. 

© committee respectfully suggests, tn 
View of the fact that Congress will soon ad- 
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journ, that the Secretary review the au- 
thority and the funds now available to him 
for meeting drought and other emergency 
conditions in the agriculture of the Nation 
and report to the committee at the earliest 
possible moment any additional authority or 
funds which he believes he may require in 
order to meet as effectively as possible any 
need which may arise for action on the part 
of the Federal Government. 


Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion and on the same day five members 
of the committee presented the resolu- 
tion to Under Secretary Morse in the 
absence of Secretary Benson. The 
group had a very satisfactory confer- 
ence with Mr. Morse with respect to the 
pregram which was then in the making. 

I am now in receipt of a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture written in 


response to the resolution in which the. 


Secretary states he believes that the De- 
partment has adequate authority and 
sufficient funds for the purpose of ex- 
tending drought relief between the pres- 
ent time and until’ the next session of 
Congress. ‘ 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter of Secretary Benson 
herewith: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1954. 
Hon. Cuiirrorp R. Hops, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives. 
DeaR CONGRESSMAN Hope: In response to 
the resolution of July 16 of your committee 
regarding the ability of this Department to 
extend relief in drought designated areas, we 
believe that we have adequate authority and 
sufficient funds for this purpose until the 
next session of Congress. The situation may 
be summarized as follows: 


Public Law 38, 81st Congress, approved 
April 6, 1949, abolished the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation:of Washington 
and transferred its assets to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The assets so transferred 
constitute a revolving fund from which 
emergency loans for periods consistent with 
the borrowers’ ability to repay are made at 
3 percent interest to farmers and stockmen 
suffering production disasters when the Sec- 
retary determines that the area or region 
involved has suffered a production disaster 
and finds that agricultural credit is not 
readily available from other sources (11 
U. S. C. 1148). Loans are also made at 5 
percent interest to bona fide fur farmers 
where necessary to protect the Government's 
interest in existing loans outstanding (62 
Stat. 1183). 


Public Law 115, 83d Congress, amended 
Public Law 38 to authorize additional loan 
assistance to farmers and stockmen as fol- 
lows: (1) Economic disaster loans—loans at 
3 percent interest may be made in any dis- 
aster area declared by the President under 
Public Law 875 (42 U. S. C. 1855), if the 
Secretary finds that an economic disaster 
has also caused a need for agricultural credit 
that cannot be met temporarily by regu- 
larly established lending institutions, in- 
cluding the regular lending programs of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. (2) Spe- 
cial livestock loans—For a period of 2 years 
subsequent to July 14, 1953, loans may be 
made at 5 percent interest to established 
livestock producers who are temporarily un- 
able to secure credit from recognized lend- 
ers and who have a reasonable chance of 
working out their difficulties with supple- 
mentary financing. 

According to our latest estimates, approxi- 
mately $110 million will be available in the 
disaster loan revolving fund for the fiscal 
year 1955, as follows: 
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Unobligated balance, June. 30, 
1954 
Antitipated collection, 
FOG . 2006 .cinittinesenancnes - 66,000, 000 





Total anticipated avaiiable, 
fiscal year 1955.......... 110, 081, 741 


Current estimates reflect anticipated loan 
requirements of approximately $72 million, 
as follows: 


Production emergency_-..._... $32, 000, 000 
Economic emergency__........ 15, 000, 000 
Special livestock .............. 25, 000, 000 

UME tdedwnccidcetwstitt - 72,000, 000 


Thus it appears that funds available are 
ample to most anticipated needs at this time. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE IN FUNRNISHING FEED 
AND HAY 


In addition to the loan funds noted above, 
there is a balance of $15,257,747 available in 
the disaster loan revolving fund for emer- 
gency assistance in furnishing feed, includ- 
ing hay, pursuant to section 2d of Public 
Law 38, as amended by Public Law 115, 838d 
Congress. Section 2d was implemented by 
the appropriation of $40 million made in 
Public Law 175, 83d Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 357, 83d Congress, which in- 
creased to $50 million the amount which 
could be used for the feed program, includ- 
ing hay. 

Since it is contemplated that the handling 
and transportation costs incurred in mak- 
ing Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of feed available for use in the drought 
emergency program will be borne this 
year by CCC under the authority of sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480, 83d Cong.), it will not longer be neces- 
sary to charge such costs to the disaster loan 
revolving fund. However, there are certain 
other.costs (beyond the cost of the commod- 
ities to the Corporation, handling and trans- 
portation) in connection with the drought 
emergency program which Commodity Credit 
Corporation is not authorized to bear and 
which will have to be charged to the disaster 
loan revolving fund. Such costs include, for 
example, the administrative expense of State 
and county committees in connection with 
the operation of the feed program. Except 
for these costs, the balance of $15 million 
will need to be used only in connection with 
the hay program, The hay program is ad- 
ministered by the States under cooperative 
agreements with the Federal Government. 
Generally speaking, 50 percent of the cost of 
transporting hay to basic herds in the dis- 
aster area is paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since less than $5 million has been 
required in the hay program so far, it appears 
there are sufficient funds for this purpose. 

EMERGENCY GRAIN PROGRAM 

A program under which CCC stocks of feed 
would be made available for use in the 
drought emergency program is being de- 
veloped under the authority of section 301 
of Public Law 480, 83d Congress. Under this 
statute, the CCC is authorized, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may deem in 
the public interest, to make commodities 
available from its stocks for use in relieving 
distress in connection with any major dis- 
aster determined by the President to warrant 
assistance by the Federal Government under 
Public Law 875, 8lst Congress. We believe 
that this statute provides adequate authority 
for making feed available to meet the drought 


WIND EROSION CONTROL MEASURES 
The $15 million authorized by the Con<- 
gress for wind erosion control measures has 
been allocated among 6 States to the ex- 
tent of $13,280,000. The unallocated balance 
will be administered in keeping with the 
established policies of the Agricultural Con- 
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servation Program Service to take care of © 
future demands during the period authorized 
by the legislation. 

BEEF PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The necessary preliminary steps have been 
taken so that if a beef purchase program be- 
comes necessary, it can be put into effect 
immediately. Such a program would be 
carried out under the authority of section 
32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress. 

Our conclusion that adequate funds, in- 
cluding funds for the beef purchase program, 
are available for extending relief in drought 
areas is based upon the drought situation as 
it presently appears. There could, of course, 
be drastic changes in the drought situation 
which would affect our conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENson, 
Secretary. 





President Ramon Magsaysay, of the 
Philippine Republic: A Natural Leader 


in Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Bonner Fellers, brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army, retired, is com- 
petent to discuss the problems of Asia. 
Writing in the current issue of Human 
Events, he sets forth a three-point pro- 
gram which deserves the attention of 
official Washington and the people of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, General Fellers calls at- 
tention to the fact that in Ramon 
Magsaysay, President of the Philippine 
Republic, Asia has a leader with per- 
sonality, character, and purpose. He is 
the Christian president of a Christian 
country, 20 million strong. He has been 
tested in war and in peace; and he is a 
man of energy, purpose, and conviction 
and has successfully resisted Communist 
penetration in his own homeland. 


The article follows: 
A ProGRAM FoR ASIA 


(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general, U. 8. 
Army, retired) 

However welcome may be the announce- 
ment of the Indochina cease-fire agreement, 
the event has resolved none of the basic 
issues. The truce partitionment along the 
17th parallel leaves Vietnam's rice bowl in 
Communist hands. This loss is as unfor- 
tunate for the Vietnamese as was separation 
of Korea's industrial and agricultural areas. 
As in the case of Korea, this new cease-fire 
is simply a convenient arrangement for the 
Communists. 

Above all else, the United States must 
adhere to its present wise decision not to 
enter into a guarantee of the Indochina truce 
terms. To guarantee a line in southeast Asia 
is to make a heavy commitment a long way 
from home in a hostile country. Unless 
Americans are prepared to meet every even- 
tuality which might arise, we will do well 
oe American troops out of southeast 

Nevertheless, the picture today is brighter 
than it was a few weeks ago. At that time 
only Sir Winston Churchill's unwillingness 
to join hands with us prevented American 
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armed intervention in Indochina. While 
many Americans endorsed Sir Winston's 
stand, we must be wary of his thoroughly 
British attitude. Sure of the United States 
as a firm ally, it is to British interests to 
play one colossus (United States of America) 
against another (U. S. 8S. R.). 

In the twilight of his distinguished and 
martial career, Sir Winston’s passion is to 
ease world tension. He understands clearly 
that his country could be completely de- 
stroyed by bombing. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that he counsels having a good long 
try at coexistence with the Kremlin—which 
commands the largest air force in the world. 

Despite this soft attitude toward the 
Kremlin, Britain can be hard if her interest 
is at stake. If Malaya should be threatened, 
as is likely within 6 months, Britain might 
ask us to intervene. France would then 
probably join with Britain in the hope that 
somehow our presence would enable France 
to cling to the last vestige of her former 
Asian empire. 

Southeast Asia is only one of a half dozen 
dangerous areas in which the ingredients for 
war already exist. There are many fuses in 
place, ready to ignite a series of explosions 
throughout the immense, turbulent regions 
of Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa. 

The mere fact that Vietnam enjoys a 
cease-fire at the moment offers no basis for 
hope that the Communists will relax their 
expansion effort. It is Communist tech- 
nique to absorb a state from within: First, 
local opposition is liquidated; then the Com- 
munists take over. From nearby satellites, 
weapons and Red volunteers are sent in to 
support the new Communist regime. De- 
spite the present cease-fire, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya are vulnerable to this 
type of Communist penetration. 

In Korea, the decision for war or peace 
does not lie in our hands. It is a responsi- 
bility of the Red Chinese and also President 
Syngman Rhee. Since the Korean cease-fire, 
so-called nonmilitary bases have been con- 
structed in North Korea. Red China’s air 
force has grown into the fourth largest in the 
world; continuous .training has improved 
its effectiveness. Meanwhile, our best air 
crews and two infantry divisions have been 
removed from Korea. The Communists are 
stronger and we are not so strong as when 
the Korean shooting stopped. 


If we were compelled to resume war 
against Red China, we might have to resort 
to use of the atomic bomb to overcome our 
numerical disadvantage in ground forces. 
Yet, except for her air force, Red China has 
few military targets worthy of the atomic 
bomb. But its use, of course, might slaugh- 
ter Chinese by the hundreds of thousands. 
Then the cry would be raised, as in the cases 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki—Americans 
will use the bomb only against Asian popula- 
tions. What a golden opportunity for Krem- 
lin propaganda. All Asia would be turned 
against us. 

In all these teeming regions from Korea 
to Morocco, Red-kindled wars threaten world 
peace. And the United States could become 
involved, without the Kremlin’s having 
committed a single Soviet soldier to battle. 

It is no solution for America to join with 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
France in the contemplated white man’s 
collective security arrangement for South- 
east Asia. A billion people, Communists 
and anti-Communists, in this vast, restless 
area are bitter against European imperial- 
ism. They are especially resentful against 
Australia, which permits only white citizen- 
ship. All Asia is sick of white domination. 
Our real problem with Asia is not so much 
ideological communism as it is racial and 
mational. And the Kremlin ingeniously ex- 
ploits this situation. Until these facts are 
recognized and taken into account all west- 
ern programs for Asia are doomed, 
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Asia must and will find her own leader. 
ship; she will accept none other. But who 
will it be? 

Syngman Rhee is not available to lead Asia 
because his energies are occupied by an un- 
easy peace. Japan, destined to become the 
arsenal of free Asia, could not assume this 
role. She has her own internal problems, 
Moreover, the hate engendered by the war 
atrocities of the Japanese militarists re. 
mains fresh in the minds of Asians. 

Formosa hangs by a thread. Chiang Kaj. 
shek is fighting for the life of Nationalist 
China. He has powerful friends including 
the support of 12 million overseas Chinese, 
But it is probable that he is too busy to head 
a free Asian movement. - 

We now come to the Philippine Republic, 
the envy of all Asia. In Ramon Magsaysay 
this new Republic has a leader with person- 
ality, character and purpose. He is the 
Christian president of a Christian country 
20 million strong. He has been tested. Not 
only was he loyal to the United States dur- 
ing the war but as a guerrilla—with a price 
on his head—he resisted until the liberation 
came. A man of energy and purpose and 
conviction, he has quieted the Communist 
threat among his people. He possesses the 
attributes for leadership not only in the 
Philippines but throughout free Asia. 

In the Philippines, free Asians have the 
leader and the sovereign state well suited 
to shape a Free Asia Treaty Organization 
(FATO). FATO could embrace all peoples 
who oppose dictatorships, aggression, and 
communism and who seek freedom and in- 
dividual liberty. President Magsaysay would 
be free from charges of imperialism of ra- 
cial antipathy, of economic or territorial ag- 
grandizement. As the leader among free 
Asian peoples, he could cooperate with those 
western powers which are free from imperial- 
istic ambition. 


FATO could work no miracle. Asia was 
all but lost when China went Red. Never- 
theless, under FATO, Syngman Rhee could 
continue his stand for Korean unification. 
Japan’s greatest resource, the energy and 
talent of her people, could create with 
American aid most of the weapons for the 
PATO forces. It would ease the heavy bur- 
den on the United States. Chiang Kai-shek, 
no threat to the Chinese mainland so long 
as the Red Chinese air force exists, could 
launch a full-scale psychological war 
against the Red Chinese. Such a campaign 
would rivet attention of Red China’s war 
lords on their own internal unrest. Also 
PATO would appeal to some borderline 
peoples now just slightly pink. In due 
course, FATO could muster and equip 4 
ground force of several million. It would 
discourage local brush fires lighted by s0- 
called “peoples volunteer” forces. 


A FATO movement would constitute a 
moral force difficult for Red China to cope 
with or influence. Reliance on Asian rather 
than Western leadership has great psycho- 
logical value. The West has always insisted 
on white leadership although it was repug- 
nant to all Asians. Intervention by the 
United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
and Australia would be the very thing which 
the Communists could exploit. We would 
confirm their conviction that the white man 
seeks only to dominate. An Asian FATO, 
however, would rob Communist propaganda 
of its strongest appeal. 

Coping with communism is not an in- 
superable task because communism con- 
tains self-destructive elements. It exists 
only by force. Communist powers are 
strongest on their frontiers; they are most 
vulnerable deep within their borders. De- 
spite this fact, we continue to attack Red 
strength and overlook Red weakness. We 
continue to think of eradicating Commun- 
ist ideology by force. We waste most of 
eur energies endeavoring to match bayonet 
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for bayonet, when the Communists already 
dominate a third of the world’s population. 

The ultimate solution to the Communist 
threat lies, not in Asia or southeast Asia, 
put in the Soviet Union itself. The Kremlin's 
greatest weakness lies in its intensely dis- 
satisfied population, of which there are 15 
million being worked and starved to death 
in slave labor camps. The entire population 
lives under its own military occupation. 
But since Stalin’s death, the grip of the MVD 

lice has become precarious, 

In the Soviet Union there are two great 
fears; the Kremlin's fear of the people and 
the people’s fear of the Kremlin. These fears 
are held in equilibrium by force. Once the 
Kremlin fears the people more than the 
people fear the Kremlin, then the end of 
tyranny will be in sight. 

Likewise the Chinese are living under their 
own military occupation. Estimates indi- 
cate that no less than 15 million Chinese 
have been put to death by the Red regime. 

It is these enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains who are the real allies 
of the free world. Their struggle for free- 
dom must be encouraged and they must be 
helped. Just as we are their hope, so are 
they our salvation. 

Three steps are necessary if the Commu- 
nist menace is to be eliminated: 

1. Withdraw diplomatic representation 
from all Communist countries. This would 
deprive our Government of no worthwhile 
listening posts because our diplomats in Mos- 
cow are under the closest possible surveil- 
lance. It would be tangible proof to the en- 
slaved populations of our opposition to Com- 
munist dictatorships. It would encourage 
them, when the time is ripe, to liberate them- 
selves. 

2. Assist anti-Communist underground 
organizations on every frontier of Commu- 
nist-dominated territories. This would ‘in- 
clude educational programs to convince the 
enslaved peoples that we want peace—not 
war—and that we seek only the liberation of 
everyone under Communist dictatorships. 

3. Create overwhelming American air su- 
premacy. In war, success in psychological 
warfare is a function of victory. In the cold 
war success in psychological warfare is a 
function of military might. Our withdrawal 
of diplomatic recognition and our aid to the 
anti-Communist underground can lead to 
success Only if the Kremlin is afraid to re- 
taliate by resorting to war. Under present 
arms-expansion programs our current ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union will cease 
within 4 years. It is imperative, therefore, 
that our defense effort be shifted immedi- 
ately to create overwhelming air and guided 
missile supremacy, These are the instru- 
ments of massive retaliation by deep pene- 
tration: first, to deter war; and, second, to 
win if war is forced upon us. 

Let us, therefore, continue to avoid active 
participation in regional wars such as that 
in Indochina or the one probably impending 
against Malaya. Rather, let us immediately 
take steps to establish conditions which will 
bring about the internal destruction of this 
monstrous tyranny. 
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. VELDE 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oxdD, I include the following in memo- 
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riam, William S. Prettyman, attorney at 
law, Velde & Prettyman, Pekin, Il.: 


The Illinois State Bar and the Tazewell 
County Bar Association has lost a great 
lawyer and public servant, as well as per- 
sonal friend, in the Honorable William S. 
Prettyman, of the firm of Velde & Pretty- 
man of Pekin, Ill., who passed away at the 
age of 73 last Sunday, August 8, 1954. 

Bill Prettyman was known as a he-man’s 
lawyer. He was a fighter always for the 
cause of his clients. While he knew the law 
well, he will be remembered by the members 
of the Illinois and Tazewell County bars as 
@ person who could apply his knowledge 
of the law in a practical way. In addition 
to his service as a member of the bar, he 
was engaged in many activities of a chari- 
table nature. Bill Prettyman was not only 
aggressive on behalf of his clients; he was 
aggressive for the right, as he knew the 
right to be be. 

All of the Prettyman family were stanch 
Democrats of the old school; but while be- 
ing stanch Democrats, Bill’s ancestors al- 
ways placed loyalty, principle, and right 
before partisan politics. Bill will be missed 
by his fellow lawyers in Illinois, and he will 
be missed by his multitude of friends. If 
there is one consolation in his passing for 
us who knew him so well, it is in the mem- 
ory of the many fine and outstanding 
services has has performed which will live 
in our hearts for a long, long time. 

Bill Prettyman came from a long line of 
distinguished American citizens. His great 
grandfather, Lewis Prettyman, was one of 
the first citizens of Illinois. It was Lewis’ 
son, Benjamin, who first established the law 
firm which is now known as Velde & Pretty- 
man. Benjamin Prettyman, attorney at 
law, was also a contemporary of Abraham 
Lincoln, and an opponent of his beliefs, 

I am personally very proud of the fact that 
I became associated with the firm of Velde 
& Prettyman in 1937 and practiced law with 
them until after I was elected to Congress 
in 1948. The firm of Velde & Prettyman 
has a long and distinguished record as far 
as public service in the State of Illinois is 
concerned, being known as the second oldest 
law firm of the State, 


I shall, therefore, after further research, 


‘ place in the CoNncressionaL Recorp as full 


and complete history of the firm as possible, 
before Congress adjourns this summer. 


I join with the many friends and relatives 
in extending my most sincere condolences 
to the widow of Bill Prettyman, his daugh- 
ter, and his two very fine grandchildren, 

Harowp H. Vevpe, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





The Forest Service and Private Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I wish to include an 
excellent article dealing with the Forest 
Service which appeared in the July issue 
of the Journal of Forestry. This article 
contains the text of an address delivered 
by Mr. W. 8S. Swingler, Assistant Chief, 
United States Forest Service, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of American 
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Foresters at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The article follows: 
THe Forest SERVICE AND PrivaTe FoRESTRY 


Sixty-two years ago, some 400 people 
scattered throughout the United States asked 
for and received from the old Bureau of 
Forestry one packet of conifer seeds. This 
represents the first recorded cooperative ef- 
fort between what is now the U. S. Forest 
Service and private individuals. Earlier ef- 
forts in timber management had consisted 
of lectures on forestry to various farmers’ 
institutes in western New York, and to the 
School of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Presumably, the practice of sending out 
these free packets of seeds continued, but the 
next item of record came in 1898, seven years 
later. In October of that year, the Bureau 
of Forestry issued Bulletin No. 21 which out- 
lined: the terms under which the bureau 
would cooperate with farmers, lumbermen, 
and landowners in promoting better forest 
management. At that time, management 
and advice were given free for tratts under 
200 acres. On larger tracts, the landowner 
was expected to pay the traveling and field 
expenses of the technical forester. The 
avowed purposes of this early cooperation 
were: (1) to create examples of cooperative 
management; (2) to show the advantages of 
management to both forest and owner over 
methods then generally followed; and (3) 
through publications, to spread as widely as 
possible a knowledge of the work and its 
results. 

The idea evidently caught on, for by 1900 
applications had been received from owners 
of 2% million acre of forest land. Then, as 
now, the requests exceeded the available 
facilities and only about one-third of the 
land was actually examined. By 1906, 1 year 
after the Bureau of Forestry had become the 
Forest Service, requests for assistance in pre- 
paring plans for management had reached 
nearly 12 million acres. Only 2 million acres 
were actually examined due to the small 
number of technical foresters available for 
the job. 

Five years later a significant statement was 
made which initiated a shift of responsibility 
for management examinations from Forest 
Service employees to the States and to private 
consulting foresters. I quote from the 
Chief's report of 1910: 


“In the early days of the forestry move- 
ment, when no other source of advice was 
open, the Service used so far as was practi- 
cable to send its men to examine private 
tracts and give advice upon the ground. 
Now many of the States have foresters, and 
applicants in such States are referred to 
them. There are now also consulting forest- 
ers whom private owners of large tracts can 
and should employ. It is, however, still the 
policy of the Forest Service to help all ap- 
plicants in every proper way. This is chiefly 
done by correspondence or conference. 
When there are a large number of applicants 
in a State which has no forester, and espe- 
cially when they are owners of woodlots or 
small holdings, advice as to methods of man- 
agement may be given upon the ground. 
This work, however, is intended to be educa- 
tional in its scope, and is done with the ex- 
pectation that all the States will eventually 
have foresters to look after it.” 

By 1912, agreements had been made with 
25 State foresters to refer to them all re- 
quests for field examinations and detailed 
information. In other States, work was con- 
tinued directly with small owners. Big 
owners were referred to private consultants 
where they were available. 

I have gone this far back in the history in 
order to emphasize and point up two things: 
first, that the Forest Service from its very 
beginning has been interested in promoting 
good management on privately owned land; 
and second, that the Forest Service believed 
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almost from the very beginning that the best 
way to promote good management of pri- 
vately owned forest lands was through the 
State foresters and consulting foresters. 

Since apparently there was so much inter- 
est in good forest management at the turn of 
the century, one might wonder why more 
progress was not made and why more evidence 
of this early interest and early efforts cannot 
be found on the ground. I think the answer 
to that is fire. I can well imagine the reac- 
tions of the landowner, who had a manage- 
ment plan made up for his property and 
made every attempt to follow its recommend- 
ations for several years, only to see a forest 
fire come along and destroy his stand. And 
with the prevalence of fires in those days, 
it is probable that something like this hap- 
pened rather frequently. 

It is therefore easy to understand why 
during the period from 1912 to 1924, the 
emphasis shifted from management plans 
and technical advice to fire protection. It 
was simply a case of putting the horse before 
the cart; of putting first things first. In any 
event, during that period with a few excep- 
tions, the State organizations spent most of 
their time and effort in building up a fire 

ion organization and, in some cases, 
building up a system of State forests. Chief 
among the exceptions were Austin Hawes of 
Connecticut and Fred Besley of Maryland, 
neither of whom at any stage of the game 
lost their interest in making available advice 
and assistance to the private landowner. 
The work of the Forest Service is assisting 
private landowners also was at a low ebb 
during this period, and consisted of the free- 
lancing of Austin Cary as he traveled around 
the country aiding and advising forest land- 
owners. The national forest organizations 
also were of some limited help on those lands 
inside or adjacent to national forest lands. 

This, then, was the picture of Forest Serv- 
ice and other public assistance to the private 
landowners at the time the Clarke-McNary 
Act was passed. Within a few years a new 
interest in management became evident. 
Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act expanded 
the system of extension foresters and these 
men were able to intensify their work of ad- 
vising and assisting the farm woodland 
owners. Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary 
Act intensified protection from forest fires. 
As a result, the larger landowners, this time 
with little public help, again took an in- 
creasing interest in better management of 
their land. 

Then came the depression and manage- 
ment activities on private land slowed per- 
ceptibly. I know of one coal company in 
the East that employed 12 foresters on its 
operations in 1929. In 1932, that company 
employed one forester. And so it went. No 
markets for the products, little income from 
the land, little efforts toward improved 
management. 

Although things looked black during 
those depression days, several things hap- 
pened that had a 


though the impact this program 

private forestry was not evident until some 
time later. The CCC served as a training 
and proving ground for many young for- 
esters. The CCC also served as an induce- 
ment for other young men to study forestry. 
As a result, a relatively large pool of train- 
ed, capable foresters was available when the 
pulp industry began its expansion in the 
South, and when the large lumber compa- 
nies decided to extend and intensify manage- 
ment on their forest lands. In fact, it was 
this large pool of men who did more than 
anyone else to se 

and pulp companies 
esters and forestry had an important place 
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in those industries. That they did have 
something to offer has been very well proved 
by the number who since have risen to the 
top or near the top of their organizations. 

The second significant thing concerning 
the Forest Service and private forestry that 
occurred during this period was the creation 
in the Forest Service of a Branch of State 
and Private Forestry. Chief of the Service 
F. A. Silcox and Assistant Chief Ted Tinker 
presumably reasoned that with the great im- 
provement in fire protection, the time had 
come to reactivate work in promoting good 
management on privately owned land. This 
was the period when Wahlenberg was en- 
gaged in his tax-depletion work in the West 
and when growth study plots and manage- 
ment plans were being prepared through- 
out the rest of the country. It was during 
this period that I joined up with the Forest 
Service and was assigned to the Northeast 
under the direction of Bob Evans and Gus 
Lentz. My job was to visit the brass of large 
land-owning companies and attempt to in- 
terest them in placing their holdings under 
management, and quite a job it was. In 
Maine, the work was relatively easy. There 
I could capitalize on the work Austin Cary 
did many years ago. In West Virginia and 
Kentucky, the going was really tough. There 
the lands were owned chiefly by coal com- 
panies and their main concern seemed to 
be to make the timber last until the under- 
lying coal was exhausted. In spite of that, 
every report I submitted to the companies 
invariably ended with a recommendation to 
hire a forester to manage their holdings. 

In 1939, there was as far as I know not a 
single industrially employed forester in West 
Virginia. According to latest reports, there 
are 30. I don’t know how much credit for 
this can be placed upon my early work I 
hope some. For I worked too hard not to 
be permitted the pleasure of thinking I at 
least prepared the ground, even though I 
may be the victim of an illusion. 

The third and probably the most signifi- 
cant event that happened during the 1930's 
was the enactment in 1937 of the Norris- 
Doxey Act. At that time the management 
assistance programs of all but a few States 
were nonexistent, or, at best, pretty weak. 
Prior to that time, a greatly understaffed 
Extension Service was practically the only 
agency doing any work with the small land- 
owner. After a few false starts, while we 
were attempting to learn the difference 
between farm forestry and forest farming, 
the Norris-Doxey program emerged in the 
familiar pattern of Forest Service-State 
Forester cooperation and from then on its 
progress was swift and sure. Today, many 
States with excellent private assistance 
programs have built these programs on the 
foundation of the Norris-Doxey Act. Here 
there is no chance for delusion, no question 
of the tie-in. Practically everyone recog- 
nizes that the present State programs for 
giving aid to the small landowners are the 
direct result of the Norris-Doxey Act. To- 
day, in surroundings much different from 
those in 1891, the Forest Service is con- 
tinuing its work in private forestry—and not 
alone as was then the case. 

Forty-three States now have Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Cooperative Fire Control programs. 
Non-Federal lands, 369 million acres, are 
receiving some degree of protection. The 
“Keep America Green,” Smokey Bear pro- 
grams, and many private citizens are all 

together toward better protection 
of our private forests. 

Forty-five States, and many landowners, 


owners who want to plant idle acres. Some 
of these concerns Own and operate nurseries, 


are just some of the groups now inter. 
ested in planting more of the 62 Million 
acres of poorly stocked and denuded Privately 
owned lands that should be Srowing com- 
mercial crops of trees. 


mills. In 1945, cutting was good on only 
about 4 percent of these small Properties— 
it has been estimated that now somewhere 
around 15 percent of this small-owner acre. 
age is under good management. There 
seems every likelihood that this improve. 
ment will continue at an accelerated pace, 
for within the past few years many others 
have been working with the small land- 
owners. Consulting foresters, industry 
sponsored conservation foresters, programs 
such as Tree Farms, all are making a real 
contribution to better management on the 
sMall woodland. 

Public participation in the protection of 
private forests from insects and disease has 
made slower progress than the other phases 
of private forestry I have discussed, 
Through cooperative efforts, several large 
outbreaks have been controlled recently. 
During the past several weeks the Council 
of State Governments has had under con- 
sideration a sample State law designed to 
strengthen State participation in this im- 
portant filed. A copy of this proposed law 
persumably will be sent to each State's at- 
torney general this coming winter for pos- 
sible consideration by the State legislatures, 


As I noted, most of the work of the For- 
est Service in private forestry is done through 
the State foresters. There are, however, a 
few special jobs that the Forest Service still 
does directly. For example, we do a contract 
job for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in the naval stores belt in the South- 
east. There were are attempting not only 
to improve turpentine practices but also 
timber management practices. In Missis- 
sippi, we are doing a planting job in connec- 
tion with flood prevention work. Probably 
the best known of our direct work is that 
done by that small group of highly specialized 
men working in very limited fields. We have 
@ nursery specialist in the Southeast who is 
called upon by State foresters and industrial 
concerns to help with specialized nursery 
problems. In the Lake States we have a 
specialist presently working with 4 pulp 
companies owning some 800,000 acres in the 
adoption of an electrographic process for 4 
continuous forest inventory. Everyone con- 
nected with these special jobs agrees that 
the work can best be done by the Forest 
Service, because no one State and no one 
company has full time need for such highly 
specialized talent. 

Prankly, the Forest Service ts happy that 
60 many people and so many organizations 
are now interested in promoting better man- 
agement on privately owned forest land. We 
have every reason to be interested in the 
programs of the State foresters, industry, 
4-H Clubs, chambers of commerce, etc. This 
is a most natural interest because these 

are the very things the Forest 
Service has been hoping and working for 
these many years. The early leaders in the 
Bureau of Forestry have passed on. Were 
they alive today, I’m sure the present pat- 
tern of between Federal, State, 
and private agencies and landowners would 
please them. It would be especially pleasing 
when they realized that this present-day 
pattern has come about chiefly because all 
of us have insisted on following the policy 
of cooperation they first adopted back in 
1910. 
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Farmer Is Being Shortchanged Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


r. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
a American farmer is still being 
shortchanged. He is almost at the bot- 
tom rung of the economic ladder. It is 
a know fact today that the prices he 
receives for the food and fiber that he 
produces are lower than they were more 

n 10 years ago. 

This is an incredible situation, Mr. 
Speaker, yet it is recognized that the 
farmer is paying 50 percent or more for 
‘the things that he buys to put his farm 
into production. Unless we come to 
grips with this situation the farmer will 
eventually be liquidated. When farm 
purchasing power decreases our whole 
economic system is threatened. 

Is it reasonable, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
for some explanation for the difference 
between the cost of the bottle of milk 
that I buy and what my dairy farmer 
pays for it? The average price for & 
quart of milk is 22 cents, yet the farmer 
receives only 7 or 8 cents for that same 
quart of milk. Why this great discrep- 
ancy between the producer—the farm- 
er—and myself, the consumer?. I have 
never seen or heard a real answer to 
that question. It has been established, 
however, that the farmer gets on all food 
commodities about 43 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. It is much less than 
that for the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about the 
biggest business in this country—that 
is the food business. Is it not therefore 
the No. 1 domestic problem? I think 
it is. 

In this connection I refer to a recent 
article by Mr. Louis Bromfield, farmer 
as well as an excellent writer, in which 
he points out that the total investment 
in land, livestock, machinery, and build- 
ings by the American farmer is larger 
than the total investment in all of in- 
dustry in this country. Further he says 
that 50 percent upward of the citizenry 
derives, directly or indirectly, its em- 
ployment, income, wages, and purchas- 
ing power from an agricultural base. 
Agriculture is indeed the Nation’s big- 
gest business and food is its principal 
product. 

Mr. Speaker, in Wisconsin, my beloved 
State, the dairy farm is the biggest busi- 
ness and I am very proud of it. The 
men and women who own and operate 
those dairy farms are hardworking, 
honest, conscientious, God-fearing peo- 
ple, who work from sunup and past sun- 
down to complete their daily chores, 
aided by their sons and daughters. 

My interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, is 
chiefly in the welfare of my Wisconsin 
dairy farmers. A valuable.report just 
issued by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture is most illuminating. on the sub- 


ject of the price milk dairy 
Products, = = 
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It points out that the farm price of 
milk and butterfat and the retail price 
of dairy products reached a peak in 
1962. However, since that time farm 
prices have dropped 20 points while re- 
tail prices have dropped only 9 points. 
The report further points out that farm 
prices for milk and butterfat in June 
of this year—1954—were 10 percent be- 
low their 1947-49 average, while retail 
prices in dairy products were 3 percent 
higher than in the earlier period. 

In my own congressional district, where 
considerable of the fluid milk goes into 
the Chicago market, my farmers have 
received 8 cents a quart, while farmers 
who supply milk for the New York City 
market received 12 cents a quart in June 
1954 for fluid use which cost urban 
housewives 25 cents a quart to their 
doors. Again I ask the same question, 
What is the cause for this considerable 
spread between producer and consumer? 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the answer to 
this question is partially answered by 
this same report, which points out that 
every dollar spent by the American 
housewife for domestically produced 
goods 56 cents now goes for processing, 
marketing, and transportation charges. 
The farmer receives 44 cents, and out 
of this 44 cents about 30 cents goes to 
purchasing of tractors, trucks, plows, 
gasoline, fertilizer, and other supplies 
required by modern farming. 

On that basis, Mr. Speaker, the farmer 
and his family have about 14 cents out 
of each consumer dollar spent for do- 
mestically produced food for their work 
and investment. ‘The farmer's share, 
according to the latest figures, the con- 
sumer’s dollar has dropped in recent 
years and months as farm prices have 
declined, while retail food prices have 
remained at 1952 peak levels. 

This is the problem, it seems to me, 
that needs considerable study and at- 
tention by this Congress and those that 
are to follow. ‘There is no good reason 
under the sun why the American farmer, 
and especially the dairy farmer who 
works so hard for what he gets in re- 
turn, should be on the lowest rung of our 
economic ladder. Obviously the farmer 
is being shortchanged. 





More Repercussions of Rigid Price 
Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a sit- 
uation which borders on the ridiculous 
and certainly is uneconomical has arisen 
as another indirect result of the unreal- 
istic program of rigid price supports 
which is presently in effect. 

Pacific Northwest farmers, whether 
dairymen, poultrymen, or producers of 
turkeys and meat animals, who are re- 
quired to feed grain to their livestock 
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and poultry have historically used large 
quantities of oats in their feeding pro- 


gram. 
Insufficient oats are raised in western 
Washington to take care of requirements 
of these farmers and on many occasions 
it has proven necessary and desirable to 
import this feed material from western 


Canada. 

Late in 1953 the United States entered 
into an agreement with the Canadian 
Government which limits shipments of 
oatsfrom Canada to the United States to 
23 million bushels during the period from 
December 10, 1953, to September 1954, 
in order to reduce the impact of imports 
on the domestic price-support program. 
This quota has now been used and it 
therefore is impossible for farm feeders 
to import any oats from Canada for the 
next 2 months. It is necessary therefore 
for these farmers to bring oats from as 
far away as Minneapolis, resulting in a 
$20 per ton freight haul. 

There is no intention to criticize my 
good friends in Minnesota for their ef- 
forts to protect the markets for the prod- 
ucts of their farms. However, it would 
seem more sensible td me if a reasonable 
import duty could be placed on Canadian 
oats which might be imported above the 
quota, thereby allowing the Treasury of 
the Government of the United States as 
well as the farm feeders of my district to 
profit from the purchase by them of feed 
oats in Vancouver, British Columbia, in- 
stead of what seems to me to be an un- 
necessary and ridiculous freight pay- 
ment for the hauling of oats for 2,000 
miles. 

As long as high-rigid price supports 
are in effect, situations such as this are 
bound to arise. Dislocations of grain 
plantings and wasteful long hauls of 
produce are but two of the many evils 
of the present uneconomical and dis- 
credited price-support program. 





Why Red China Should Not Be Admitted 
to U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following declaration of Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll, first vice president, American 
Federation of Labor, and chairman, 
free trade-union committee, which ap- 
peared in the International Free Trade 
Union News. 

Mr. Woll’s statement follows: 

War Communist Curva SHovLD Nor Bg 
ADMITTED TO THE UNTTED NATIONS 

The question of admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations should be de- 
cided only in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

There exists a widespread notion that 
the United Nations is an organization which 
is open to all states -which care to apply 
for membership. This assumption has no 
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foundation in the present Charter of the 
United Nations. On the basis of the existing 
charter, only those states which fulfill cer- 
tain conditions may be members of the 
U.N. As long as the charter has not been 
changed, its provisions regulating member- 
ship are binding. 

The Charter of the U. N. contains no pro- 
vision dealing with a case where the right 
of the government of a member to repre- 
sent that state in the U. N. is challenged 
and another government claims the right to 
appoint representatives to the U. N. How- 
ever, as already mentioned, the U. N. Charter 
does set conditions which a state must fulfill 
in order to qualify for membership in the 
U.N. 

Since a state is represented by its govern- 
ment, it is evident that it is the govern- 
ment which must fulfill the conditions for 
membership in the United Nations. 

The articles of the charter in regard to 
membership read: 

“Ant. 3. The original members of the 
United Nations shall be states which, hav- 
ing participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San 
Francisco, or having previously signed the 
declaration of the United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, sign the present charter and 
ratify it in accordance with article 110. 

“Art. 4. (1) Membership in the United 
Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations. , 

“(2) The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendations of the Secu- 
rity Council. 

“Art. 5. A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The exercise of 
these rights and privileges may be restored 
by the Security Council. 

“ArT. 6. A member of the United Nations 
which has persistently violated the prin- 
ciples contained in the present charter may 
be expelled from the Organization by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council.” 

The charter distinguishes between original 
members and future members. China is one 
of the original members. Article 4 enumer- 
ates the conditions a state has to fulfill to 
become a member of the U. N.. These con- 
ditions are: (1) To accept the obligations 
contained in the charter; (2) to be a peace- 
loving state; (3) to be able and willing to 
carry out the obligations contained in the 
charter. That the Charter considers all 
original members as peace loving can be 
inferred from the fact that article 4 uses 


all members, subsequent as well as original 
members, must be peace loving. It is evi- 
dent that Communist China does not fulfill 
this condition. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


According to international law, the new 
government must fulfill the following re- 
quirements in order to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the U. N.: (1) It must be inde- 
pendent. (2) It must be in effective control 
of the territory and the population of the 
member state. 


and leadership, to indicate that his regime 


which tmplies, let alone provides, that con- 
trol is synonymous with and 
savage terror. In reference to this, we point 
to the following evaluation of the Mao Tse- 
tung dictatorship by the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly: “He represents a government 
which has boasted of killing two and a 
quarter million of its subjects.” (Jwy 15, 
1954.) 

Similarly, according to international law, 
a so-called government-in-exile can be con- 
sidered as the government of the occupied 
state as long as it continues its efforts to 
obtain, by means of war, control of the ter- 
ritory of the state concerned. There is no 
question that the Nationalist Government, 
momentarily having its official seat at For- 
mosa, meets this qualification. Communist 
China’s shipping has been hard hit by Na- 
tionalist naval action. Civilians, trade 
unionists, peasants, and even soldiers on the 
Chinese mainland are frequently being ar- 
rested, sent to forced labor camps, and being 
executed for their loyalty to the Nationalist 
Government and hostility to the Communist 
regime as a foreign-imposed dictatorship. 

And lest we forget, on December 14, 1950, 
the General Assembly of the U. N. adopted 
the following resolution: “The General As- 
sembly * * * recommends that, whenever 
more than one authority claims to be the 
government entitled to represent a member 
state in the U. N., the question should be 
considered in the light of the purposes and 
principles of the charter and the circum- 
stances cf each case. 

Not even the most .ardent apologist for 
the Mao Tse-tung regime could offer the 
flimsiest evidence that the Peiping dictator- 
ship has shown any indication of acting in 
the light of the purposes and principles of 
the charter. It did not do so in Korea. 
It did not do so in Indochina. It is not 
doing so in its treatment of the Chinese peo- 
ple who are being subjected to brutal ex- 
ploitation and savage persecution. 

According to article 4, paragraph 2 of the 
charter, a state which fulfills the above-men- 
tioned conditions can be admitted to mem- 
bership in the U. N. only by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. According to the 
express provisions of article 18, paragraph 2, 
a two-thirds majority of the members pre- 
sent and voting is required for a decision 
by which the General Assembly admits a 
state to membership in the U. N. In con- 
formity with article 27, paragraph 3, the 
above-mentioned recommendation of the 
Security Council shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of 7 members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent mem- 
bers. Since this recommendation is not a 
procedural matter, all permanent members 
must vote for it. 

Consequently, no state can become a mem- 
ber of the U. N. against the will of one of 
the great powers. Actually, the Soviet Union 
has prevented the admission of a number 
of states to the U. N. by casting a veto in 
the Security Council, thereby making im- 
possible the required recommendation of 
the Security Council to the General Assem- 


In his statement of July 9, 1954, made at 
his news conference, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles declared: — 

“In view of the fact that the charter tests 
as to eligibility obviously relate to govern- 
ments, or can only be applied in terms of 
governments, it seems to me that if you 
look at the substance of the matter rather 
than the form, the question of the eligibility 


—————— 
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of the United Nations as well as to pre 
vent its being seated on the Security Coun, 
cil of the U. N.—as announced by Secretary 
of State Dulles? 

WHAT U. N. EXPERIENCE TEACHES 

In dealing with this question, it wil) Prove 
useful to review some cases where the appli 
cations of states to membership in the . x, 
were not accepted. Some of the arguments 
which were advanced on those occasions ap- 
ply just as much and are just as correct in 
rejecting the admission of Communist Ching 
to the U.N. 

Article 3 and article 4 of the charter stipu- 
late that only “states” can be members of 
the U. N. According to Hans Kelsen, the 
Law of the United Nations, London, 1950 
pages 68 ff: “This point is of importance if 
the admission of a new state is at issue, which 
“has not yet been recognized as such by ail 
or some, of the Members. The nonrecogni. 
tion by a member of a community as a new 
state may manifest itself by the fact that no 
diplomatic relations exist between this mem. 
ber of the United Nations and the applicant 
community. Since general international law 
does not institute an objective authority to 
decide whether a community is a state in 
the sense of international law, it depends 
upon each member of the Security Councij 
and of the General Assembly to answer this 
question according to its own discretion.” 

Thus, Poland refused to vote for the ad. 
mission of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans- 
jordan. because Poland did not consider the 
latter “a sovereign state” (Security Council, 
Official Records, 1st year, 2d series; Suppl. 
No. 4, p. 136). The United States refused to 
vote for the admission of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. because “the United States 
Government had yet to receive information 
which convinced it that the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic was in fact an independent 
state” (Security Council, Official Records, 2d 
year, Special Suppl. 3, p. 11). 

The representative of Australia made the 
statement that states occupied by foreign 
troops (such as Austria, Hungary, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria) “could not be regarded as 
sovereign or independent” (ibid., pp. 20, 52), 
At the July 14, 1948, meeting of the Security 
Council Committee on the Admission of New 
Members, the representative of the Soviet 
Union suggested that the committee post- 
pone consideration of the application of Cey- 
lon pending receipt of information from the 
Ceylon Government establishing its position 
as a sovereign and indepedent state. (Doc. 
8/C. 2./8. R. 26.) 

During the discussion of the application 
of the Outer Mongolian People’s Republic in 
the Security Council, the delegate of China 
declared that the applicant was not a peace- 
loving state within the terms of the charter 
(Doc. S/479, pp. 39-46). 

In the discussion of the applications for 
membership of Ireland and Portugal, the 
delegate of the Soviet Union stated that his 
government could-not support these appli- 
cations, because these countries had no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. (Doc. 
8/177.) 

In this connection, it may also be worth- 
while to quote from resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly, in regard to Franco 
Spain. . 

On the motion of the Mexican delegation, 
Commission I of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence decided to insert in the records of the 
Commission the following statement: “It 
is the understanding of the delegation of 
Mexico that paragraph 2 of chapter II (at. 
4 of the charter) cannot be applied to the 
states whose regimes have been established 
with the help of military forces belonging t0 
the countries which have waged war against 
the United Nations, as long as those regimes 
are in power.” (Verbatim minutes of third 
meeting of Commission I, U. N., CIO doc. 
1167 1/10, pp. 20-29.) 
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A GUIDING BASIC PRINCIPLE 

At its 26th meeting, the General Assem- 
ply adopted the following resolution: 

“1. The General Assembly recalls that the 
San Francisco Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion according to which paragraph 2 of ar- 
ticle 4 of chapter II of the United Nations 
charter ‘cannot apply to states whose regimes 
have been installed with the help of armed 
forces of countries which have fought against 
the United Nations so long as these regimes 
are in power.’ 

“9 The General Assembly recalis that at 
the Potsdam Conference the Governments 
of the United Kindom, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union stated that 
they would not support a request for ad- 
mission to the United Nations of the pres- 
ent Spanish Government ‘which, having 
peen founded with the support of the axis 
powers, in view of its origin, its nature, its 
record, and its close association with the 
aggressor states, does not possess the neces~ 
sary qualifications to justify its admission. 

“3 The General Assembly, in endorsing 
these two statements, recommends that the 
members of the United Nations should act 
in accordance with the letter and the spirit 
of these statements in the conduct of their 
future relations with Spain.” 

At its 59th meeting, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution in which it recom- 
mended: 

“That the Franco Government of be 
debarred from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations, and from 
participation in conferences or other activi- 
ties which may be arranged by the United 
Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 
acceptable government is formed in 
Spain; * * * that if, within a reasonable 
time, there is not established a government 
which derives its authority from the con- 
sent of the governed, committed to respect 
freedom of speech, religion, and assembly 
and to the prompt holding of an election in 
which the Spanish people, free from force and 
intimidation and regardless of party, may ex- 
press their will, the Security Council con- 
sider the adequate measures to be taken in 
order to remedy the situation. * * *” 

The preamble to this resolution states, in 
part: 

“The General Assembly, convinced that the 
Franco Fascist Government of Spain, which 
was imposed by force upon the Spanish peo- 
ple with the aid of the Axis Powers and which 
gave material assistance to the Axis Powers 
in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain 
is making impossible the participation of the 
Spanish people with the peoples of the United 
Nations in international affairs.” 

Most of the indictments made against 
Franco Spain can also be leveled at Com- 
munist China. The Chinese Communist 
regime was imposed upon the people of China 
with outside (Russian) help. It fought 
against the United Nations and was con- 
demned by the U. N. as an aggressor. The 
moment it signed an armistice agreement 
with the U. N. in the Korean theater of its 
aggressive war, the Peiping dictatorship 
rushed its volunteer troops and vast stores of 
military equipment to Indochina where it 
resorted to new aggression and hurled its 
armed forces against the democratic Viet- 


hamese and France, a member of the United 
Nations. ; 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR COMMUNISM? 


But it might be argued that the free world 
should not apply against the Communist 
aoe : the me. rules which it 

apply against 
c spain. This {be 
pled and impractical. It is dangerously 
unrealistic to give preferential treatment to 
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usurpation from within should never be re- 
warded or legitimatized, regardless of their 
source, origin or flag. We know nothing 
more unrealistic than to give preferential and 
favored treatment to any particular form of 
totalitarianism. . 

It would be suicidal rather than realistic 
to give special privileges or preference to 
the Communist expression of foreign-im- 
posed despotism and usurpation, particularly 
at a moment in history when it represents 
the gravest threat to world peace and free- 
dom and on an occasion when it involves 
not a small and poor country but so great 
a people and so vast an area as China. 

In this connection, we also stress that we 
do not have the slightest preference for 
Russian totalitarianism as against Chinese 
totalitarian dictatorship. In fact, since the 
founding of the U. N., the U. S. S. R. has be- 
come the principal aggressor. It is today 
the primary motive force directing and mak- 
ing possible Chinese aggression. If the So- 
viet Union were to apply today for member- 
ship in the U. N., it would be ineligible for 
admission under the Charter of the U. N. 


LET CHINESE PEOPLE DECIDE 


The Peiping regime does not represent the 

Chinese people. Through it has had abso- 
lute power as a totalitarian dictatorship for 
more than 5 years, the Mao Tse-tung regime 
has not dared to hold a national election— 
even of the so-called people’s .democracy 
plebiscite type in vogue in the most back- 
ward Balkan lands under the Communist 
yoke. 
To date, there has been only one occasion 
on which Chinese from the mainland have 
had an opportunity to vote on whether they 
desired or declined to live under a system 
of Soviet dictatorship. Of about 21,000 Chi- 
nese war prisoners in the Korean conflict who 
were polled by the International Commis- 
sion—after considerable harangue, pressure 
and threats against them and their families 
by Official representatives of the Peiping re- 
gime—more than 14,000 voted “no.” They 
decided not to return to their homeland. 
The overwhelming majority. decided that it 
chose not to live under the Soviet system. 
The International Commission which super- 
vised this vote consisted of representatives 
of Communist Russian-dominated Polish and 
Czechoslovak governments and representa- 
tives of India, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

This is all the more significant in view 
of the fact that in his letter to the All- 
China National Salvation League (1937), 
Mao Tse-tung pledged: “We even agree to 
submit to a democratic decision of the peo- 
ple of the whole country the question of 
whether the Soviet system of society is to be 
adopted by the whole of China or not.” 

We wonder why Prime Minister Nehru 
and others who are so eager to catapult Com- 
munist China into the U. N. have forgotten 
this pledge by Mao Tse-tung. Why do not 
these advocates of the Peiping Communist 
regime propose and champion the idea of 
holding such a U. N.-supervised democratic 
election throughout all Chinese territory? 
Can they think of a more peaceful, positive 
and construetive way of settling the Chinese 
issue, of reducing to a minimum all interna- 
tional tension emanating from this source, 
and of assuring the Chinese people a gov- 
ernment which represents rather than re- 
presses them? Can Attlee, Bevan, Nehru, 
and their supporters conceive of a more 
realistic, more sound and more just way of 
bringing back into the community of free 
and peaceful peoples the entire great Chinese 
nation? 

CONCLUSION ; 

Finally, we do not say that everyone who 
seeks the admission of Communist China in- 
to the U. N. is a Communist or even an ap- 
peaser of Moscow-Peiping aggression. There 
are some who honestly believe that U. N. 
membership for the Mao Tse-tung regime 
will transform and reform the character of 
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the Peiping dictatorship. This is nothing 
but wishful thinking. For years, five Iron 
Curtain regimes (U. S. S. R., Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia} have been 
inthe U.N. Their active participation in the 
life of the United Nations and their con- 
tinuous and close association with the other 
members of the U. N. have not served to re- 
form them or change their character. 

On the cther hand, the granting of U. N. 
membership to the Communist Chinese ag- 
gressor, who has waged war against the 
United Nations, will serve to legalize and 
lend moral responsibility to the Peiping dic- 
tatorship. It will discourage and demoralize 
the democratic forces on the Chinese main- 
land and in every overseas Chinese com- 
munity throughout Asia where they are of 
vital economic and political importance to 
the cause of democracy and peace. Such ad- 
mission will strengthen the hand and 
sharpen the terror of the Communist 
regime within China proper. 

Moreover, such international recognition 
of the Communist regime would have a dis- 
astrous effect on the democratic anti-Com- 
munist forces within the neighboring coun- 
tries of Mao Tse-tung China. It would, 
thereby, jeopardize their national independ- 
ence and greatly encourage the subversive 
forces seeking to undermine the democratic 
institutions and destroy the democratic 
rights of the people of Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Indonesia, and even India, 
itself. In short, such international recog- 
nition of the aggressor Communist regime in 
China would encourage and facilitate the 
Mao Tse-tung warlords to step up their terror 
campaign against the national independence 
and territorial integrity of all these non- 
Communist countries. 

Let us not forget the lessons of the catas- 
trophic experience the free world had with 
the Nazi totalitarian dictatorship. Every 
time the democracies accepted and honored 
any act.of aggression and conquest by Hitler, 
they weakened inside the neighboring coun- 
tries resistance to Nazi subversion and ag- 
gression and encouraged the Hitlerite war- 
lords to resort to further military conquest 
and imperialist expansion. This false policy 
inevitably led to World War II. Let us not 
return to this false policy, for it can lead 
only to another and even more terrible world 
conflagration. 





For God and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr.SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 4, 1954, the congregation of the 
Monroe (Ohio) Methodist Church lis- 
tened to an outstanding Independence 
Day sermon delivered by its minister, 
Rev. W. E. Ballinger. 

The sermon dealt so effectively with 
a number of phases of the Communist 
menace that excerpts therefrom were 
printed in many newspapers through- 
out Ohio. 

I feel that this matter is of such na- 
tional significance that at least portions 
of this splendid sermon should be made 
available to all through the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

For Gop anp CouNnTRY 

On the Fourth of July we naturally turn 
our thoughts te the freedoms of our coun~- 
try. It was on that day that “our fathers 
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brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” When Lincoln spoke these words, 
this country was “engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
s0 conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.” Our Nation survived that test and 
has since become a great Nation. 

Now, another testing time has come. This 
time we are confronted by a world force that 
has become very powerful. It began in 1917 
with a handful of revolutionaries in Russia. 
After World War II the Communists were 
ready to push rapidly toward new goals. To- 
day their influence covers one-quarter of the 
world’s territory and one-third of its popu- 
lation. 

But its outward power is not its greatest 
danger. It is subtle. It is definitely anti- 
Christian. It has thousands of dedicated 
adherents who are as consecrated to their 
task of world revolution as the most devout 
Christians are to their task of converting the 
world. However, there is a difference in their 
methods. Christians are taught the methods 
of Christ: The golden rule; love of enemies. 
Communists are taught to do whatever is 
expedient for the moment: Perhaps the 
golden rule, perhaps sabotage or violence; 
perhaps truth or lie—whichever will bring 
the immediately desired results. 

A sad thing is that, even today, many are 
not awake to the dangers of this subtle foe. 
Their words and deeds indicate it. My chief 
concern today is with those who are unaware 
of the dangers of communism. They are the 
people who could and should lead us out 
of the morass we are in—the intellectuals. 
If they do not lead, the radicals may take 
over. In arousing capable but indifferent 
people any leader is likely to overstimulate 
those who are more conscientious and wide 
awake. The minister has this problem. 
Thus, there emerges another extreme: Those 
who “have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.” 

The people are still asking many questions 
about Communist infiltration into high 
places. They have a right to know the an- 
swers. : 

The questions are: Why was Major Peress 
promoted and given an honorable discharge 
after it was known that he was a Com- 
munist? Who was responsible for that ac- 
tion? Why, in the eyes of certain ones of 
the elite press and of many politicians, is it 
80 much worse for a @uly elected Senator of 
the United State to have received a summary 
of a secret Federal Bureau of Investigation 
report, than it is for Communist stooges in 
the employ of the Government to rifle secret 
files almost without rebuke? Judging from 
the number of words that have emanated 
from certain sources, one would think that 
the Senator is the only offender. 

The truth is that many of the liberal in- 
tellectuals were once so deceived by Com- 
munist promises and propaganda. that they 
are yet stunned and confused. Do not mis- 
understand me. They are not Communists. 
They are genteel idealists whom we enjoy 
knowing. They are unsuspicious characters 
who are quickly influenced by a philosophy 
which is purported to be like their own. 
Thus, when the Communists advocated a new 
social order free from capitalism, that fit 
their philosophy. When they said they were 
for peace, it coincided with their great long- 
ing for peace. Many of them felt that out 
of the commingling of Communist doctrine 
with Christianity, or, in some instances, from 
the clash between the two, there would come 
a snythesis in which communism would 
drop its bad features, and Christianity would 
adopt the Communist economic theory and 
its avowed espousal of peace. 

Let me quote a few things that will show 
you what I mean. These statements have 
been taken from the Christian Century 


unless otherwise stated. Kirby Page on July 
10, 1934, wrote concerning capitalism, “The 
only Christian thing to do with the com- 
petitive struggle for self-interest is to end 
it.” Jerome Davis in his contribution to 
the book, Preaching and the Social Crisis, 
on page 46, wrote: “We must fearlessly 
preach the doom of the existing order.” And 
on page 54: “Such a religious faith * * * 
will probably recognize that capitalism is 
an evil as slavery once was.” Jesse 8S. 
Dancy on March 25, 1936, asserted: “Capital- 
ism has now generally succeeded slavery, but 
it demands a cheapening of human values 
equal to that imposed by slavery.” 

This economic ideology was so influential 
when the World Council of Churches met 
at Amsterdam in 1948 that communism and 
capitalism were equally condemned, In the 
October 1948, Christian Herald, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling commented on this: “* * * to 
condemn (capitalism) equally with commu- 
nism, which damns God and denies human 
personality while it liquidates religion and 
glorifies statism, is to to an overwhelming 
majority in all faiths (in America) rank 
hypocrisy.” 

In the current issue of his magazine (July 
1954) Dr. Poling reminds his readers of that 
statement and then declares concerning the 
World Council meeting, to be held in Evan- 
ston, Ill., next month: “Evanston must de- 
clare communism anti-religious, anti-Christ, 
and utterly antagonistic to everything for 
which the Christian Church should stand,. 
or Evanston will divide the American 
Protestant community.” 


The other issue that has caused many to 
be sympathetic with the Russian experiment 
is peace. On December 25, 1935, Harry F. 
Ward argued that Christians must work 
with Communists for peace. Communism 
is against war, is determined to abolish it 
by the elimination of its causes. Similarly, 
Kirby Page, a little earlier in the year (Au- 
gust 21) said that Communists do not ad- 
vocate violence. They are a peace-loving 
people, bent on establishing a grand new 
order. It is strange that such a pacifist 
could be so completely fooled. The belief 
that communism was peace loving persisted. 
Because of it many of the liberals signed the 
phony Stockholm peace petitions. 


Next, I must speak of some wishful think- 
ing about Russia. Hugh Vernon White on 
November 23, 1932, expressed it in these 
words: “And yet one looks wistfully at Rus- 
sia, and prayerfully. Will not God give suc- 
cess to that effort of a great nation to free 
itself from the exploitation of the many by 
the few * * *?” Jerome Davis, January 28, 
1948, compared the two zones of occupation 
in Germany and concluded that the Rus- 
sians were overcoming the hostility of the 
Germans, and the Western Allies were losing 
popularity. I wonder what Mr. Davis thought 
when the East German riots occurred last 
year. 

Finally, it is our duty to be the best pos- 
sible Christians. The layman should con- 
sistently take his place in the church at 
every service. He should be an influence 
for righteousness in his work, his business, 
or his profession. The world is looking for 
the man who is living a clean, honest life, 
and shows Christian love to all whom he 
meets. It is by the example of our lives 
more than by our words or our arguments 
that we influence others. Christianity is 
caught rather than taught. 

The minister should heed the words of St. 
Paul: “It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” It is 
the duty of the Christian minister to preach 
at every opportunity. It isa matter of record 


that the great spiritual revivals came as a 
result of increased preaching. It was true 
in the days of Jesus and the It 
happened with St. Francis and St. Xavier. 


OO 
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It was true in the days of the Reformation 
The Methodist revival in both England anq 
America followed the same pattern. Ajws 
great preaching has brought great revivals, 
There are signs that renewed interest in 
preaching is taking place in America. One 
of the signs is the success of Dr. Billy Gra. 
ham in America and England. His Success 
in England should cause him to be welcomed 
home and used of God more than eyer in 
this country. With this renewed interest in 
preaching God grant, as I am sure He wii) 
that there shall come a turning to tryty’ 
honesty, and righteousness by our people 
from the top Officials in Washington to the 
lowliest ones in the villages and the town. 
ships. There will then come genuine hea). 
ing of our land. God promised Soloman and 
the people of Israel what He promises to 
all people of all time, “If my people which 
are called by my name, shall humble them. 
selves and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways, then wil) I hear 
from heaven, and will forgive their sin, ang 
will heal their land.” ; 





Hon. Laurie Battle 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I wish to pay tribute to our 
colleague, LAURIE BatTLe, who is retir- 
ing as Representative from the Ninth 
District of Alabama which he has served 
so loyally, devotedly, and energetically 
since the 80th Congress. He served as 
a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the 80th 
Congress and was appointed to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
January 18, 1949, during the 81st Con- 
gress, and has served on that commit- 
tee ever since, 

During the 82d Congress, Lava 
Battie served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Acutely conscious of his responsibilities 
and the importance of foreign economic 
policy in the foreign affairs of our Na- 
tion, he conducted a thorough study of 
the question of the trade of the free 
world with the Soviet bloc—East-West 
trade. As a result of this thorough and 
painstaking study, there emerged the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1949, which is known around the en- 
tire globe as the Battle Act, after the 
mame of the distinguished author 
LAuRIE BaTTLte. The Battle Act has been 
successful in curtailing the shipment of 
strategic items by our allies to Iron Cur- 
tain countries, In June 1951, he served 
as chairman of the Economics Section 
of a Special Study Mission to Europe 
made up of members of the Foreign 
Affairs, Armed Services, and Appropria- 
tions Committees. Other members of 
this section included the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, now Governor of 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Richard 
B.. Wigglesworth, and the Honorable 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. He filed a re- 
port with the Foreign Affairs Committee 
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just prior to its consideration of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. I know that 
much of the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid program 
following the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 resulted from the recommenda- 
tions made by his group. 

Laurie BATTLE has always taken his re- 
sponsibilities as @ Member of Congress 
and as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee very seriously. To 
him public service is a great opportunity 
and a high responsibility. This funda- 
mental philosophy of LauRIE BaTTLe’s 
has been constantly demonstrated dur- 
ing his service as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. No matter 
how small the bill being considered by 
the committee, LAURIE BaTTLE has al- 
ways given it just as much careful at- 
tention as he has the larger and more 
important measures. He brought to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee a sense of 
sincerity, a public consciousness, and a 
willingness to spend Many arduous 
hours in bringing forth the best possible 
legislation in the public interest, all of 
which qualities will be sorely missed. 

I know that with his.retirement there 
go the best wishes of his friends, his 
colleagues in the Congress, and his as- 
sociates on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 





Today’s Challenge to the College Woman 
in Professions and in the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of one of our women leaders 
in international affairs, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs, which was made at the 
recent celebration of the 40th anni- 
versary of Westhampton College of the 
University of Richmond. 

Mrs, Enochs gave to the Westhampton 
alumnae a penetrating insight into our 
relations with our world neighbors. The 
international education exchange pro- 
gram of this country is a vital factor in 
our work toward world peace. Mrs. 
Enochs’ suggestions to college women 
on ways in which they can further in- 
national understanding can, I believe, 
stimulate more interest as well as more 
active support of the exchange program. 

Mrs. Enochs has such distinction as 
being the United States alternate dele- 
gate to the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. She is the United 
States delegate to the Inter-American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
and she is chief of the international 


technical missions of the Social Security. 


Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The address follows: 
Topay’s CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE WOMAN 
IN PROFESSIONS AND IN THE CoMMUNITY 
(By Elisabeth Shirley Enochs) 
It is a great privilege to have been invited 


to share in the celebration of Westhampton 
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College’s 40th birthday, and to participate 
in this panel discussion of the challenge pre- 
sented to the college woman by the tinies in 
which we live. 

The invitation extended to me on behalf 
of the president of the University of Rich- 
mond and the dean of Westhampton College 
by your anniversary chairman, May Thomp- 
son Evans, said: “The theme for the anni- 
versary is Today’s Challenge to the College 
Woman. A morning panel will develop the 
theme In Professions and in the Community, 
with the community including the city of 
Richmond and the world. We need you to 
speak from the world aspect.” 

This letter reached me just as I was return- 
ing from Caracas, Venezuela, where I served 
as a member of the delegation of the United 
States to the 10th Inter-Americam Con- 
ference, and was preparing to take off on a 
second international assignment—as United 
States delegate to the annual meeting of 
the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. This agency with 
the long name is one of the oldest and one 
of the most interesting of the specialized 
inter-American organizations of which our 
Government is a member. Its headquarters 
are in Montevideo, Uruguay. Attendance at 
the annual meetings of the Institute's direct- 
ing council thus affords opportunity for stop- 
overs in countries en route to confer with the 
technical experts recruited by our agency for 
assignment to missions of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and with nationals of 
those countries who have studied in the 
Un‘ted States under our auspices. My stop- 
overs this time were made in Brazil, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama. Within 
the last 3 months I have, therefore, been in 
7 countries. 


When I said that it is a privilege to have 
been invited here today, I was not merely at- 
tempting to make a polite introductory re- 
mark. It is not often that a returned trav- 
eler has an opportunity to review before such 
an audience some of the problems that chal- 
lenge our country today and to enlist the 
cooperation of college women in meeting 
them. 

Many years ago, as a special correspondent 
for the New York Times, I used to cover 
the institute of public affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Each year a Latin Amer- 
ican round table was a prominent feature 
of the institute, and there statesmen and 
diplomate from our sister republics told us 
what they thought about us, and little of 
it was good. Then, gradually, the change 
that set in with the Seventh Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference in Montevideo in 1933 began 
to make itself felt, and when, during the 
years of the Second World War, my work 
took me around South America 2 or 3 times 
a@ year, I observed that confidence was re- 
placing distrust and friendship was replac- 
ing hostility. Since the end of the war the 
pendulum shows signs of swinging back. 
Some of the speeches I heard at the Caracas 
conference reminded me of those I used to 
hear in the old days at the Latin American 
round table at Charlottesville, and I real- 
ized that we face a new challenge—that of 
strengthening the bases of understanding 
between our country and other parts of the 
world. 

On the evening of my arrival in Monte- 
video, I was spirited directly from my hotel 
to the home of a Uruguayan friend where 
@ recently formed young people’s club was 
holding its first meeting. The members 
were university students in their late "teens 
and early twenties. One of them came up 
to me and asked, “Senora Enochs, to what 
do you attribute the organized campaign of 
detraction against your country that seems 
to exist in our universities?” As I had not 
been in Uruguay for 3 years, I did not know 
that such a campaign existed. But he and 
others assured me that the university stu- 
dents generally have little to say about us 
that is good and some of them are sorely 
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troubled by the conflicting, and often de- 
rogatory opinions they hear about us. 

On the plane that brought me from Pan- 
ama to Miami, I found one of our leading 
women's magazines, and my eye was caught 
by a letter to the editors in which the writer 
spoke of a recent visit to Lima, Peru. At 
the Peruvian North American Institute she 
found that the directors had compiled a 
list of the leading myths about the United 
States held to be truths by many Peruvians. 
Here are a few of them. I have heard them 
many times, not only in Peru, but elsewhere: 

Americans lead a frivolous life, without a 
spiritual side. 

Americans have no family life. 

Americans are interested only in dollars. 

American women are not conscious of 
moral valug. 

To these I might add a few others, fre- 
quently mentioned by European, Latin 
American, and Far Eastern people: 

Americans have no culture; they are in- 
terested only in the material side of life. 

Americans always make us feel inferior. 

Americans are less interested in learning 
about us and our problems than they are in 
boasting about themselves and their own 
progress. 

I could go on almost indefinitely. But 
the most serious criticisms stem from a be- 
lief that we are a Nation of divorcees, with 
no feeling for family life, with little or no 
interest in spiritual, moral and cultural val- 
ues, and with little sensitivity in dealing 
with people of other nations. 

To some extent these views are the result 
of the movies we export to other countries. 
Nevertheless, we ourselves cannot escape all 
of the blame. 

Some years ago a cousin of mine went to 
France to study at the University of Gren- 
oble. She sent me clippings from a number 
of French newspapers describing the antics 
of a group of American students who were 
touring France in an old car. It was during 
a period of inflation when the French peo- 
ple were making great sacrifices to save their 
currency from further deflation. Imagine 
their reaction when the students gathered 
up what must have been a bushel of bank- 
notes and pasted them all over the outside 
of their automobile in preparation for their 
tour of France. That one thoughtless act 
created many enemies among people who 
until then had been our friends, and mil- 
lions of innocent Americans had to suffer 
as a result. 

At the peak of United States interest in 
the good neighbor policy, a group of club 
women from our country undertook a so- 
called goodwill tour of Latin America. In 
Chile, a country which has pioneered in 
about every kind of social and labor legis- 
lation they asked such questions as: “Does 
Chile have labor laws?” Far from creating 
goodwill, this resulted in the following com- 
ment by a former President of Chile: “Those 
North Americans. First it was the marines, 
Now it’s the club women. 

Only a few evenings ago, many of you no 
doubt listened to the speech made by the 
President of the United States at the Co- 
lumbia University national bicentennial 
dinner in New York. 

In the course of his address the President 
said: 

“We send professors, scholars, and stu- 
dents out to the schools of the free world 
to promote understanding of us even as they 
grow in knowledge and understanding of 
others. This practice must be accelerated. 

“We find room in our own schools for 
tens of thousands of young men and women 
from other lands who, within the American 
community, learn the truth about us and 
give understanding of their own people. 
This effort must be expanded.” 

Although the President used the word 
“knowledge” 15 times in the course of his 
remarks, he warned that we must not define 
knowledge of the truth solely in the narrow 
terms of mere fact or statistic or mathe- 
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matical equation, but that wisdom and 
human understanding are essential. Over 
and over he used together the words “knowl- 
edge and understanding.” 

This, I think, is the real challenge faced 
by college women with respect to that larger 
community that lies beyond the shores of 
our own country—the challenge of promot- 
ing knowledge and understanding of the 
kind of people we are, and of the kinds 
of things we do, and of helping our own 
people achieve greater knowledge and under- 
standing of people of other lands. 

In order to meet this challenge we do not 
have to be world travelers. Some of you 
may, at some time in the future, be among 
the professors, scholars, and students whom 
the President wishes to see go out to the 
schools of the free world in eyer greater 
numbers. Some of you may go abroad on 
your own, as students or as tourists. Each 
of you can be an effective ambassador of 
the United States. And may I take this 
opportunity to suggest that your effective- 
ness in this role will be greatly enhanced if 
you have mastered the language of the coun- 
try in which you are to work or study? On 
the basis of personal experience, I can prom- 
ise you that the time and effort devoted 
to mastering a second language will bring 
rich rewards in knowledge, understanding, 
and personal friendships. 

But many of you, perhaps even the greater 
number, may never go abroad. And it may 
surprise you to hear me say that those of 
you who stay at home will have the greatest 
opportunity to meet the challenge presented 
to the college woman by the world and the 
times in which we are living. 

In order to understand why I say this, 
remember the myths about the United States 
to which I referred earlier. Unless we 
strengthen the bases of family life, reaffirm 
our sense of moral values, demonstrate the 
sincerity of our religious convictions and 
illustrate in our daily lives our acceptance 
of civic responsibility, we cannot hope to 
dispel them. And these things we can do 
only in our own homes and in our own local 
communities. 3 

Let me give you some practical examples 
of how local communities right here in Vir- 
ginia have helped in promoting international 
understanding. * 

Immediately after V-E Day, the American 
Association of University Women began to 
offer fellowships to women from certain Eu- 
ropean countries. One of the first to come 
Was a young French girl who had studied law 
during the difficult days of the German oc- 
cupation of Paris, and who was interested in 
learning about juvenile courts and child wel- 
fare. At that time I was Director of the In- 
ternational Division of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and we were asked to plan a tour for 
her. Here, in Richmond, she studied not only 
the juvenile court, but many other commu- 
nity agencies, and made many fast friends. 
Although she visited many sections of our 
country, Richmond retained first place in her 
memory and affection. When we asked her 
why, she said: “In Richmond the people were 
so understanding. They all seemed to work 
together like a big family, and they made me 
feel at home.” 

She had been so impressed by their atti- 
tude that she asked them how it was that 
they showed such sensitivity to the suffer- 
ings of her people under the occupation. 
Someone replied: “Perhaps it is because we in 
the South have experienced occupation, too.” 
You see, they had a common basis of under- 
standing, even though the experiences were 
separated in time by more than a genera- 
tion. 


Since then the Children's Bureau and the 
Social Security Administration, with which 
I am now connected, have continued to use 
Richmond as an orientation center for for- 
eign students and observers. And we are 
most grateful for the hospitality shown them 
here, As you invite these visitors into your 
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homes—and you cannot imagine how much 
it to them to be in a real American 
, they get so tired of hotels and clubs— 
will make it possible for them to know 
understand us better, and you, too, will 
learn much from them. 

Just a few days ago I was visited by Miss 
Ruth Woodsmall, that remarkable American 
woman who lived and worked for many years 
in the Near East and has written extensively 
about the life of women in Moslem coun- 
tries. She is about to start off on another 
long assignment to that part of the world 
as a representative of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, to make a study 
of the interests of women in Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Irag. The project is 
being financed by a grant from one of the 
great foundations. 

Miss Woodsmall asked me to supply her 
with material about community projects un- 
dertaken by women in the United States, 
especially reports of how things begin. Isud- 
denly remembered the extension bulletin I 
had received from the University of Virginia, 
in which Jess and Jean Ogden tell of the re- 
markable way in which local club women 
throughout Virginia raised funds to give the 
State the artmobile, which is the first of 
its kind in any State of the Union. I prom- 
ised to supply her with a few copies to take 
with her to the Near East, and you may be 
sure that the work of these Virginia women 
will soon be a topic of discussion among 
women in Baghdad and Beirut, Cairo, and 
Damascus. You may also be sure that the 
fact that women in local communities 
throughout our State organized bake sales 
and white elephant sales, silver teas, and sim- 
ilar fund-raising events to enable people in 
small communities from the Blue Ridge to 
the eastern shore to view masterpieces of 
painting—some of them loaned from im- 
portant private collections—will do more to 
dispel the idea that we have no culture, that 
we are more interested in plumbing than in 
paintings, than reams of printed propaganda. 

Such examples as this have been collected 
by the United Nations and the reports are 
included in kits of materials on community 
organization anad citizen cooperation which 
are now circulating all over the world. The 
smallest community in Virginia, or any other 
State, may thus become an example to the 
world. We look to the college women of our 
country for the leadership and for the in- 
tegrity in daily life that will help to promote 
throughout the world the knowledge and 
understanding which are the keys to inter- 
national friendship. 

With the knowledge and understanding 
which the college woman carries from her 
alma mater back to her own community and 
in whatever profession she may have elected 
to follow, she will be able to meet the chal- 
lenge of today’s world if she bears in mind 
these words of Robert Louis Stevenson's: 

“The best things are nearest; breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at 
your feet, duties at your hand, the path of 
God just before you. Then do not grasp at 
the stars but do life's plain, common work 
as it comes, certain that daily duties and 
daily bread are the sweetest things of life.” 
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Brushoff for Schoolchildren 
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unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an article from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 
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BrvsnHorr ror SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Many teachers felt that things were look. 
ing up for the public schools when the 
Eisenhower administration established the 
Department of Health, Education, and we). 
fare with Oveta Culp Hobby as its first Sec. 
retary. Never before had education been 
represented at Cabinet level. 

But they were disappointed a few weeks 
ago when the administration, instead of 
meeting some of our school needs, decided 
to study them for at least a year. The an- 
nounced series of State conference culminat- 
ing in a big discussion in the White House 
in 1955 was described by the National Educa. 
tion Association as just a stall. No confer. 
ences are to prove that the Uni 
States needs at least a quarter of a memes 
new schoolrooms and the teachers to staff 
them. 

Since the conferences might have been 
idea of underlings, the NEA decided to = 
the facts of the case to the President in per- 
son. Maureen Walker, NEA president, first 
sought an appointment with Mrs. Hobby, but 
she simply could not get a hearing. Then 
deciding to skip this bit of protocol, Maureen 
Walker asked for a chance to talk to the 
President. No better luck. She was told 
that he is too busy. Yet he needed to delay 
the start of his weekend vacation just an 
hour or so. 

Does Mr. Eisenhower, a proud andfath 
realize how this makes him look to un 
parents of America’s schoolchildren? In 
fact, does he know that Maureen Walker has 
been given the brushoff? 





The President’s Shot in the Arm Will Not 
Help the Refugee Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has finally realized that operations 
under the Refugee Act of 1953 have 
failed. He issued a proclamation asking 
aid from 48 governors. What the Presi- 
dent did not reveal was that the Refuge 
Act is entirely too restrictive and that 
under its administrator, Scott McLeod, 
the goal of admission of 211,000 refugees 
will never be achieved. 

One year has passed and only a trickle 
of DP’s have actually arrived in the 
United States. Only 7,000 visas have 
been issued abroad but these primarily 
cover preferred classifications under the 
statute. Most of these are still in Eu- 
rope. Only 2,200 refugees have arrived 
in this country. 

The duration of the act is 3 years. 
One year has gone by already. What is 
2,200 as against 214,000? At the present 
snail’s pace of operation, it will take 
years and years for 214,000 to come in. 

The rate of entry will not be acclerated 
by any Presidential proclamation for 4 
number of reasons. First, there is the 
ridiculous attitude taken by McLeod who 
insists that his agents prowl around 
countries from whence come the DP’s 
and question all and sundry concerning 
the character, habits, and associations of 
the applicant. The governments of these 
countries refuse to allow McLeod to in- 
vade their sovereignty and act as local 
Police. His insistence has slowed dowD 
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the process. He sees the subversive un- 
der every bed. 

Secondly, he has made partisan politi- 
cal speeches around the country. His 
whole setup is riddled with politics. Wel- 
fare organizations whose help is needed 
for the full flow of refugees have con- 
demned and shunned him and his works. 
They have lost confidence in him. 

Thirdly, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to get personal assurances for each ref- 
ugee. Such assurances lays a heavy obli- 
eation upon the guarantor. Under the 
Celler DP Act, the previous refugee act 
under which we admitted with no delays 
over 400,000 DP’s, assurances of jobs and 
homes were permitted by religious and 
welfare organizations like the Rural 
Catholic Life Conference, the National 
Lutheran Conference, the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. These assur- 
ances were carried out and no difficulties 
ensued. Jobs and homes were provided. 

Now the President calls attention to 
the current refugee program. He asks 
the aid of the States in implementing it. 
He iaments the lack of assurances which 
stymies efforts to get 214,000 DP’s into 
the country within the next 2 years. 

The President’s shot in the arm will 
not help. Two factors must be elimi- 
nated. First, McLeod must go. Second, 
the act must be liberalized. 





What of Tomorrow?—Future of Chronic 
Disease Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include an in- 
teresting article by Arthur Feigenbaum, 
superintendent of the Jewish Chronic 
Disease Hospital which is located in my 
congressional district. Mr. Feigenbaum’s 
subject, What of Tomorrow? is indeed a 
timely one as it points out the need for 
more hospitals for the treatment of the 
chronically ill: 

WHat or ToMORROW?—FuTURE OF CHRONIC 
Disease SITUATION 
(By Arthur Feigenbaum, superintendent, 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital)* 


Despite a world of hustle and bustle and 
emotional instabilities, people continue to 
live longer and will live longer, but un- 
fortunately will die longer. 

Medical science assisted and aided by in- 
struments and apparatus for a more accurate 
diagnosing, and with wonder drugs at its 
command to combat and eradicate infectious 
diseases, has added many years to life, but 
life must be added to these extended years. 

The disturbing and distressing situation 
— es 

‘The writer is a member of the American 
Public Health Association, American College 
of Hospital Administrators, the American 
Hospital Association, the Hospital Associa- 
tion of New York City, the Greater New York 
Hospital Association, and the Hospital 


Lianit of Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten 
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that faces the Nation is and will be the lack 
of hospital beds to meet the demands for 
hospitalization of the chronically ill man, 
woman, and child. Increase of life expect- 
ancy increases the demands for beds for the 
chronic patient. 

More hospitals of this type, rather than the 
general hospital must be provided in ade- 
quate numbers throughout the country to 
meet the demand that will be placed upon 
them. Facilities must be placed preferably 
under the same roof to provide: 

1. Beds in adequate numbers, both for to- 
day and tomorrow. 

2. Rehabilitation. 

3. Sheltered workshops to make people 
partially self-supporting. 

4. Outpatient clinics for treatment and 
prevention of chronic diseases or their com- 
Plications. 

5. Teaching purposes. 

In addition facilities under the same roof 
should be made available for (a) research, 
(b) recreational purposes. 

Millions of Americans will be counted 
among those classified as victims of muscu- 
lar dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, Parkinsonism, arthritis, degenerative 
vascular diseases and many others, and will 
require facilities either as inpatients or 
outpatients, as long-term patients for re- 
habilitation or restoration, and outpatient 
facilities for the ambulant. 

A Paul Revere may be needed to arouse 
the Nation from its lethargic condition that 
building programs must be started and fu- 
ture plans must start at once and be ready 
for future use, 

No State in the Union can boast of hav- 
ing sufficient beds to meet their present needs 
and will be totally unprepared to meet their 
future demands. Let us look at the record. 

The President’s program to make Federal 
funds available for the construction of hos- 
pitals and rehabilitation centers for chronic 


diseases is a great step forward in this direc- 
tion. 














Bed facilities, 1953 a 
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116 4, 450 1, 653 
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Footnotes at end of table. 




















Bed facilities, 1953—Continued 
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1 44 State survey, chronic disease beds exclude mental 
and tuberculosis. 

2 1952 figure. 

3 Excludes 3 Federal hospitals. 

* Unavailable. 

5 Includes convalescent homes. 

* Survey in process. 





Serious Implications in Overseas Military 
Family Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
dispatched a letter to Hon. Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of National Defense, 
which I believe of great significance to 
the Congregs in its deliberations on the 
subject of adequate family housing for 
our military personnel, particularly 
those overseas. 


I herein produce the contents of this 
letter for the information and guidance 
of Members of the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Hon. CHaries E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: As is evidenced by my 
previous correspondence with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Franklin G. Floete, in 
letters dated October 30 and December 19, 
1953, and January 15, 1954, I have a great 
concern for the provision of adequate family 
housing accommodations for members of our 
armed services in overseas areas. 

As further evidence of my concern in this 
matter, I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 31, 1954, H. R. 8968, a bill 
authorizing the Defense Department to ac- 
quire family quarters by lease or purchase. 
I also presented to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, to which H. R. 8968 was 
referred, a supporting statement for the 
adoption of this bill. 

I note that the legislation sponsored by 
House Armed Services Committee, H. R. 
9924 recently passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, contains only a few family 
units for overseas construction, and all of 
these are destined to go to the naval base at 
Port Lautey, French Morocco. I am some- 
what surprised that a direct authorization 
has been provided in H. R. 9924 for family 
housing construction since, as far as I can 
ascertain, the existing authority for guaran- 
teed rentals as contained in section 302, 
Public Law 534 of the 82d Congress, has not 
been fully exploited, 
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During some personal investigation which 
I made last summer at United States mili- 
tary basis in France, I found evidence which 
led me to believe that utilizing the guaranty 
as authorized by law of not to exceed 10 
years would produce housing accommoda- 
tions which would be acceptable to our field 
commanders. It is my belief that this will 
produce the housing which is needed today 
rather than seeking new legislative author- 
ity which will place the occupancy of the 
housing required 24 to 30 months in the fu- 
ture. The need for housing in these over- 
seas areas is extremely critical. According 
to press accounts today out of Fort Lyautey, 
we see the increasing need for famlly quar- 
ters on the base rather than located in ad- 
jacent communities. 

We are losing, as you well know, our key 
people every day because of the failure on 
our part to provide the accommodations that 
are so essential to the stability of the officer 
and the enlisted personnel of the Defense 
Department. 

I would appreciate being advised as to the 
proposed method for meeting this criminal 
shortage, and a scheiule showing the dates 
upon which it could be expected that occu- 
pancy would be available for this required 
housing in the areas of France and French 
North Africa. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. DEANE. 





Compulsory Mislabeling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I made a 
speech on the floor of the House about a 
year ago in opposition to the so-called 
Saylor bill because it contained a provi- 
sion for compulsory mislabeling. I am 
pleased to note that the Washington 
Post and Times Herald now agree with 
me. I submit an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, as follows: 


COMPULSORY MISLABELING 


A curious amendment to a bill now before 
the Senate would prohibit certain liquor dis- 
tillers from telling the truth about their 
merchandise. It would forbid firms which 
kept liquor in bonded warehouses for longer 
than 8 years from labeling or advertising 
their product as more than 8 years old, even 
though the liquor might be 10 or 12 years 
old. This seems to us analogous to telling 
an antique dealer that he could not adver- 
tise a 100-year-old piece of furniture as more 
than 10 years old. It is a formula for de- 
ception. 

The bill, sponsored by Representative Sar- 
tor, started out as a perfectly logical meas- 
ure to relieve distress in the distilling indus- 
try. Because some firms were overstocked, 
they sought permission to increase the pe- 
riod of storage from 8 to 12 years before 
payment of the $10.50 a gallon Federal excise 
tax would be necessary. This was a legiti- 
mate request to which the Treasury did not 
object,-and it was less than the concession 
granted competing distillers in Canada and 
Scotiand. Foolishly, however, in order to 
get the bill out of committee most of the 
distillers agreed to the 8-year labeling and 
advertising limitation. This would have the 
effect of favoring distillers who do not have 
stocks of aged whisky at the expense of 
those who do. 
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To compound the difficulty, after the 
House passed the bill, Senator Eowin JoHNn- 
son tacked on a penalty clause which in 
effect would make any distiller liable to pay- 
ment of taxes immediately on all whisky 
over 8 years old, and forfeiture of storage 
rights, if any of the product should be rep- 
resented as more than 8 years old. Obvi- 
ously this provision could bankrupt a dis- 
tiller whose agents or distributors indicated, 
even unintentionally, that any of the liquor 
being sold was more than 8 years old. 





Navy Hero, 60 Years Old, Takes the 
Only Job Left: Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to a news story in the August 


. 6, 1954, issue of the New York World- 


Telegram and Sun. 

To those who continue to support the 
giving away of billions of dollars a year 
to foreigners, I ask, When will you give 
thought to the welfare of the George 
Albert Woodards? 

Read the following and then try a 
little of the soul searching that is so 
often recommended when an effort is 
made to whittle a few dollars from the 
huge expenditures each year on so-called 
foreign aid: 

“One man, a good friend in the old days, 
told George he might as well blow his 
brains out. Some of his friends confided 
to him that their corporations have an 
ironclad rule that nobody over 40 gets a 
job."—Mrs. Gesmonda Woodard. 

(By David Snell) 

Comdr. George Albert Woodard, United 
States Navy Reserve (inactive), a Navy com- 
bat veteran of three wars, specialist in navi- 
gational problems and peacetime master of 
merchant vessels, yesterday placed the muz- 
zle of a revolver in his mouth at the Officers’ 


Club of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and sent a ° 


bullet into his brain. He died an hour and 
a half later. 

“They can say all they please and write 
all the articles they want about how they’re 
going to help the old people,” the widow 
said today. “But they're stili not doing 
anything. They’re just kicking them down.” 

Commander Woodard had served his coun- 
try well. He had fought for her in three 
wars. 

But he also had committed an offense 
against this country, an offense that cannot 
be condoned or forgiven—the offense of 
reaching the age of 60. 

WIFE SOUGHT WORK 


“T’ve loved my country,” he had said re- 
cently to his wife, Gesmonda. “I have always 
been a patriot. But what’s the good of it 
all? If they won’t give a man a chance to 
work, then they should put him in the lethal- 
gas chamber. That way they’d at least re- 
lieve him of the responsibility of his end.” 

A man of talent and experience, Com- 
mander Woodard had been reduced in recent 
months to seeking hand-to-mouth jobs—and 
these were not to be had. His wife had tried 
to find employment as a menial, and every- 
where had been told no. 

“Here I am, 60, it’s true, but able and 
healthy,” he had told her. “And nobody will 
let me do anything.” 


August 9 


ECONOMY-DRIVE VICTIM 


The beginning of the end came last Octo. 
ber, when Commander Woodard was relieveq 
of his position as assistant to the president of 
H. Newtown Whittelsey, Inc., naval architects 
and engineers of 17 Battery Place. It haq 
been a splendid position in normal times, but 
back-cuts in Government contracts had ne- 
cessitated economy measures. 

“He listed himself with every employment 
agency in town,” Mrs. Woodard said today, 
fighting back the tears. “I know he spared 
me as much as he could, but once in awhile 
he'd have to break down and tell me how it 
was going. 

“I tried always to cheer him up. I'd say, 
‘Oh, Darling, there'll always be a place for 
you. You have loved your country and hon- 
ored her, and she won’t forget it.’ He'd just 
look away. I suppose he had done every. 
thing but get down on his knees and grovel— 
and maybe he had even done that.” 

MET BITTER FRIENDS 

One place he visited frequently was the 
Forty-Plus Club at 220 Broadway, a founda- 
tion set up to help men like Commander 
Woodard find work. 

“He kept running into old friends there,” 
Mrs. Woodard said. “Many were bitter. 
Some wanted to kill themselves. Some 
wanted to turn to anarchy.” 

Some of his friends, though, were in a po- 
sition to help. These were old associates who 
now have executive positions in New York 
corporations, But they turned their backs, 

“One man, a good friend in the old days, 
told George he might as well blow his brains 
out,” Mrs. Woodard said. “Some of his 
friends confided to him that their corpora- 
tions had an iron-clad rule that nobody over 
40 gets a job. 

TRIES ONCE MORE 


Yesterday, Commander Woodard kissed 
his wife goodby. 


He had heard of some menial openings at: 


the headquarters building of the United Na- 
tions. 

He last saw her in the door of the little 
place at 427 West 2ist Street, to which, be- 
cause of their dwindling bank account they 
had had to move. He went out to try again. 

Later that day, when the police went 
through the contents of his brief case, they 
found the bank book of the Woodard ac- 
count, It showed a balance of $13. 

“He was a fine man, a proud man, who al- 
ways held his head high,” said Mrs. Woodard. 
“But his heart had been broken.” 

And so today, from the caverns of her 
grief, Mrs. Woodard hoped that someone, 
somewhere, would reflect upon the sharp 
event of 2:45 p. m., August 5, 1954. She 
hoped that someone could salvage some- 
thing from the life of Comdr. George Albert 
Woodard. 





Resolution of the Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
from the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Portland, Oreg., June 18, 1954. 

whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association, in an- 
nual convention at Portland, Oreg., on June 
18-19, 1954, is aware of the official action 
of the National Congress in reducing the 
excise taxes assessed and collected on tele- 
phone communications to 10 percent of the 
said value of said service, both local and 

- and 
west the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association is still 
of the opinion that the intent and purpose 
of the excise tax on telephone communca- 
tions have long since been accomplished 
inasmuch as it was & war measure designed 
to conserve telephone facilities by nonessen- 
tial users; and 

Whereas the telephone communications 
industry is performing a vital and necessary 
function of our society, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it be classed as a lux- 
ury; and . 

Whereas the excise taxes now assessed and 
collected on the telephone communications 
is discriminatory in that other utility serv- 
ices such as electrical power, gas, and water 
are not required to pay similar excise taxes, 
and to that extent are not carrying their 
full share of the cost of Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association urgently 
request the Honorable Senators Guy Corpon 
and WAYNE Morse, and the Honorable Rep- 
resentatives SAMUEL COON, E.us- 
worTH, WALTER NORBLAD,*“and Homer ANGELL, 
to give careful and favorable consideration 
to the elimination of the excise taxes now 


assessed and collected on the telephone com- , 


munications, or conversely take such action 
as will distribute this financial burden 
equitably upon all utilities; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable STyYLes 
Bawces, chairman, Senate .Appropriations 
Committee, and to the Honorable DANIEL 
Ree, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

OrEGON 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Joun H. Diu.orp, President, 
Attest: : 
L. A. Grrrren, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Portland, Oreg., June 18, 1954. 

Whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association in ses- 
sion at its annual convention at Portland, 
Oreg., June 18-19, 1954; and 

Whereas the membership in certain in- 
stances have experienced extreme interfer- 
ence due to direct radiation from the United 
States naval radio station transmitter NLK, 
located near Arlington, Wash.; and 

Whereas many of the affected telephone 
companies had established land-line com- 
munications several years prior to the United 
States Government jurisdictional reserva- 
tion as contained in section 305 (a) in the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; and 

Whereas the in caused by the 
powerful transmitter of the United States 
Navy has rendered certain carrier frequencies 
unusable for commercial purposes, which 
have or will result in abandonment of certain 
equipment with concomitant heavy finan- 
on to said companies: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the membership of the 
Oregon Independent 


Procedures and attitude 
Of the United States Government in refus- 
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ing to develop a policy which would ade- 
quately compensate its citizens or institu- 
tions for damages resulting from the con- 
struction of such powerful installations as 
the United States naval radio transmitter 
near Arlington, Wash.; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the appropriate United States 
naval authority, Washington, D. C., to the 
Honorable Senators Guy Corpon and WayYNE 
Morse, and to the Honorable Congressmen 
Harris ELLSwortTH, SAMUEL COON, WALTER 
NoRBLAD, and HOMER ANGELL. 
OREGON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Joun H. Druarp, President. 
Attest: 
L, A. CritTen, Secretary-Treasurer. 





H. R. 9245: “No Tickee, No Shirtee” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 ~ 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate this afternoon on H. R, 9245, 
a bill to raise the pay of postal em- 
ployees temporarily by 7 percent, some 
novel and interesting approaches on the 
problem of pay adjustments were made. 

Those who opposed the measure ap- 
pear to have based their opposition on 
the ground that a rate increase must 
accompany a pay increase. This re- 
sembles “no tickee, no shirtee’ and 
assumes that the Post Office is now 
operating at maximum efficiency. It ap- 
pears to overlook the admission of the 
bill itself, that the Post Office is not 
operating at maximum efficiency be- 
cause the measure calls for a study to 
reclassify postal personnel, If maxi- 
mum efficiency existed in the Post Office, 
there would appear to be no need for 
the reclassification of postal personnel. 

Again, those who oppose the measure 
express concern that it would add to the 
deficit of the Post Office Department. 
They admit a deficit exists. Yet they do 
not champion, nor have they cham- 
pioned exclusively in the House, a pay- 
as-you-go rate bill for corporations or 
commercial users of the mails. . ‘ 





It would be interesting to see lobbying 


of a nature not yet seen in Washing- 
ton, corporate lobbying that would but- 
tonhole Members of Congress to sign a 
discharge petition calling on commercial 
users of the mails to pay their way. 
Postmaster General Summerfield tried 
the direct approach when he first came 
to Washington but was promptly slapped 
down by a congressional committee 
which heard with disfavor his recom- 
mendation for a pay-as-you-go postal 
rate scale. I wonder why the opponents 
of this 7 percent pay adjustment have 
dodged the stand-on-your-own-feet ap- 
proach on the postal deficit, except for 


today, when they used it so conveniently - 


as a club with which to slap a man down 
who seeks a pay adjustment? Would 
the opponents of the 7 percent pay ad- 
justment speak so disdainfully of it if the 
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issue involved putting corporations in 
step with fair rates? Why suddenly the 
cry “No tickee, no shirtee,” “no rate in- 
crease, no pay increase’’? 

In American business, it seems to me, 
that top management is the one that 
must meet successfully the challenge, 
“increase my profits, else no dividends, 
bonus, stock, or pension grants.” Em- 
Ployees, below top management, know 
only that the job they hold should meet 
all reasonable living standards and ob- 
ligations, should be able to pay what it 
costs to live sensibly. Successful man- 
agement is ever on its toes to keep em- 
ployee needs reasonably satisfied; as it 
does customer needs. The problem is 
not easy. 

In Government it seems to me that 
top management, which means the Cab- 
inet and the Congress, must meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge “increase my pay 
to keep me in the game.” Government 
employees, like business employees, are 
not responsible for top policy, fiscal pol- 
icy, or management of overall opera- 
tions. They have every right to expect 
the Cabinet and the Congress, like top- 
fiight business management, to keep 
ahead of the needs of life. The problem 
is not easy. 

It is more honest of the Congress and 
the Cabinet and the President to say, 
as the Congress said this afternoon in 
effect, “7 percent increase granted, even 
though temporarily, until October 1955”; 
by which time the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be operating at top effi- 
ciency, and by which time rate-increase 
requests should have been presented for 
action, as should any further adjustment 
of pay. The two issues are separate and 
distinct. 

Does the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decide on employee pay for pri- 
vate industry? The Commission decides 
on ratemaking. 

Ratemaking is a major Federal prob- 
lem, as is wage payment. Each merits 
separate handling. 

I trust we have heard the last of a 
bill to companion wage increase with 
rate increase. The corporations would 
always win, even though they rode high, 
wide, and mighty on the taxpayer’s pos- 
tal dollar, 





Resolutions From the Oregon Bankers 
Association, Telegram From Oregon 
State Medical Society, and Letters From 
Jack De Ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the appendix of the Recorp two resolu- 
tions from the Oregon Bankers Associa- 
tion, a wire from the Oregon State Med- 
ical Society, and a letter from Mr. Jack 
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De Ment, of the De Ment Laboratories, 
accompanied by a copy of a letter which 
he wrote to the Colliers magazine. The 
latter letter should be very carefully pon- 
dered by each Member of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and correspondence was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE OrEGON BANKERS 
AssociaTION—I 


Whereas the National Bank Act provides 
that bank shareholders shall be entitled to 
cumulative voting; and 

Whereas a sufficiently large group of banks 
have concluded it to be more desirable to 
eliminate this provision of the National 
Bank Act, leaving the discretion on this mat- 
ter to individual banks and the provisions of 
their separate charters; and 

Whereas Senate bill 3158 has been intro- 
duced to Congress with the approval of the 
American Bankers Association, Treasury De- 
partment, Federal Deposit Insurance 
ration and the Office of the Comptroller: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Bankers Associa- 
ation approves Senate Bill 3158 and advo- 
cates its adoption by the 83d Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Oregon 
delegation to the 83d Congress be asked to 
support this bill and that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the President and 
Secretary of this association to the Senators 
and Representatives from Oregon to the 
members of the appropriate congressional 
committees considering said bill. 


RESOLUTION OF THE OREGON BANKERS 
AssociaTion—II 

Whereas the Oregon Bankers Association, 
in convention assembled, commends the 
Declaration of Policy, written as section 
2 of H. R. 8832, now pending before the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the 83d Congress, to wit: 

“The strength of this Nation rests on the 
free enterprise economic system. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution of the United States 


now engaged in over 100 business-type activ- 
ities in competition with its people, such 
as the operation of hotels, railroads, tug- 
* boats, and banks; the manufacture of paint, 
rope, chain, fertilizer, ice cream, rum, cloth- 
ing, spectacles, and false teeth; coffee roast- 
ing; radio and telecommunications and 
many others. Such Government competi- 
tion tends to destroy initiative on the part 


It further deprives the people of opportuni- 
ties for private employment and enterprise 
thereby reducing their ability to pay taxes 
without which the Government cannot ex- 


ciation urges adoption by the Congress of 
this policy that the Government get 


be it further 


and other businesses may be given relief 
from the unfair competition of Government- 
owned businesses, and that the trend toward 
creeping socialism may be stopped; and be it 


Resolved, That the members of the Ore- 
gon delegation in the 83d Congress be asked 
to support this movement to get the Gov- 
ernment out of competitive business and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
by the president and secretary of this asso- 
ciation to the Senators and Representatives 
from Oregon and to the members of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

PORTLAND, OrEG., June 30, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
. Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will vote on S. 3114, reinsurance 
bill, in executive session tomorrow morning. 
Greatly appreciate it if you will convey to 
committee strong opposition of Oregon State 
Medical Society to this bill. Federal Govern- 
ment invasion of field of health insurance 
is unjustified and unnecessary and would 
great retard progress of voluntary plans. 
Bill involves Government subsidy of these 
plans which is dangerous intermediate step 
toward national compulsory health insur- 
ance system. 

Orecon State Mepicat SOctrery, 
Gorpon B. LetTcu, M. D., 
Chairman, Committe on Public Policy. 


De Ment LABORATORIES, 
Portiand, Oreg., July 12, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am taking the lib- 
erty of passing along a copy of a letter I have 
just written to the editor of Collier’s in re- 
gard to their story of July 23, Navy Versus 
the H-Bomb. 

The letter is self-explanatory, and will 
readily show, I feel, that I have good reason 
to be irked with the Navy. 

Perhaps some good might be accomplished 
if the letter were published in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ ‘Jack De MENT, 


. De Ment Laporarorres, 
Portland, Oreg., July 12, 1954. 
Mr. Rocrr Daxkrn, 
Editor, Collier's Magazine, 


layers of water, using vanes and 
spray nozzles; electrically charged water 
screens, after the electrostatic ‘tation 


Paten' 
1105), March 10, 1953 (p. 538), June 30, 1953 
(p. 1497), August 18, 1953 (p. 836). 
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to the Navy—this was in 1947. 1 wa 
abruptly informed that the Navy was not 
interested. One Navy commander Wrote 
that the proposals would not be practica 
in wartime military operations. Another 
military man stated “we do not feel tha 
there will be enough interest in this phase 
of atomic welfare.” j 

So now I learn—to my utter amazement. 
that the Navy is using the more primitive 
of my designs as a “dramatic—and effec. 
tive—new washdown, system.” Perhaps yoy 
can understand—to use Bill Stapleton’ 
words—that my reaction is “explicit bys 
unprintable.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Dr Menr, 





The Truth About the Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, debate 
on the atomic energy bill generated much 
sound and fury, not only in the Halls of 
Congress, but also in the press. I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House and Senate 
two newspaper editorials concerning this 
bill, One editorial appeared in the 
Fresno Bee on July 29. The Bee is pub- 
lished in Fresno, Calif., which is in my 
district. It is a part of the McClatchy 
chain, which also publishes the Modesto 
and Sacramento Bees and, in addition, 
operates a network of radio and tele 
vision stations. The other editorial ap- 
peared in the Oroville Mercury, of Oro- 
ville, Calif.. on July 30. The Oroville 
Mercury, so far as I know, is an inde- 
pendent newspaper. 

The Bee editorial castigates me and 
my good friend and colleague, Leroy 
Jounson, who represents the 11th Dis- 
trict of California, for voting in favor of 
the bill. The Mercury editorial, on the 
other hand, congratualtes us on our good 
judgment. Personally, I prefer the Oro 
ville editorial. 

The Bee editorial follows: 

VaLLey CONGRESSMEN Spurr mn Pusiic Powm 
Vora 
For a United States Congressman from the 





fare of his region and of those who sent him 
to 


Congress. . 

Yet Congressmen Oakiry Hunter, Repub 
lican, representing Fresno, Madera, and Mer- 
ced Counties, and Lzroy JonNnson, Republl- 
ting San Joaquin and Stank 


Congressman Harianw HacEn, representing 
Kern, Kings, and Tulare Counties, CLs 
Ewatx, of the Second, Sierra Nevada and va- 
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ley district, and JOHN E. Moss, Jr., of the 
Third, Sacramento Valley, district, all Demo- 
crats, stood steadfast for the welfare of the 
Nation and the valley. They voted against 
this outrageous giveaway. 

The irresponsibility of Hunter and Jonn- 
son to their constituents was emphasized by 
the successful struggle of some Senators to 
write safeguards into the Senate bill. 

There can be no ducking responsibility on 
this issue. It is clearcut. If the Govern- 
ment cannot produce commercial atomic 
power, there can be no comparative yard- 
stick for rate fixing. New England for in- 
stance, has the highest hydroelectric rates in 
America. At the first suggestion of reces- 
sion, New England is likely to become a de- 
pressed area. There are no public power 
projects in those 6 States. 

Hunter and JoHNson voted to New 
Englandize the country with respect to 
atomic power. Under the plan they sup- 
ported there could be no preferential treat- 
ment for Government bodies in the distribu- 
tion of atomic power. They voted to place 
the modern, fabulous promise of the nuclear 
age in the framework of a discredited past. 

The stand taken by Hacen, Moss, and ENGLE 
indeed stands out in shining contrast. They 
deserve. a resounding “well done” for their 
alert awareness of the public interest and 
their duty to their constituents, 


Following is the Oroville Mercury edi- 
torial which appeared the next day: 
Is PUNISHMENT DUE? 


Two Congressmen, LEROY JOHNSON and 
OaKLEY HuNTER, who represent districts in 
the San Joaquin Valley, are denounced by 
a newspaper chain devoted to the socialism 
of public power, because they voted in favor 
of President Eisenhower’s measure concern- 
ing atomic energy. 

The chain, which has papers in their dis- 
tricts, is going to try to defeat the two Con- 

gressmen on that issue. 

* — As a matter of fact, their vote was in favor 
of private industry, and against placing the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the commer- 
cial power business. Why should the AEC, 
just because it has discovered a new source 
of energy, be allowed to compete with pri- 
vate industry? 

The newspaper chain declares that a Gov- 
ernment agency in the atomic power field 
is needed as a yardstick. This is an insin- 
cere statement. It first was made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as an excuse for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. TVA has become far 
more than a yardstick. It has become the 
biggest producer of commercial power in the 
United States. j 

Nearly a billion dollars of taxpayers’ 
Money has been spent by TVA on power 
alone and 35 more powerplants for TVA are 
now in.the works. In a few years the yard- 


stick designed to control the price for hydro, 


power, will be producing more power by 
steam than by water, thus showing how 
socialism creeps up on us. Thus have the 
taxpayers been led to favor one locality with 
money taken from them in all sections of 
the country. 

Now the advocates of this form of social- 
ism are busting out all over trying to sew up 
atomic power, the great source of the fu- 
ture, in a socialistic straitjacket, from which 
Private industry would be squeezed. If they 
could succeed, which they have not thus 
far, it would be the greatest single victory 
of socialism in the history of the world. 

Now it is up to the voters of the San 
Joaquin Valley to decide whether their Con- 
gressmen are to be punished for voting in 
favor of private industry,. the source of 
America’s great progress, or in favor of so- 
Cialism, the curse of Europe. 


Despite the Bee’s charge that the bill 


Places “the modern, fabulous promise of 
the nuclear age in the framework of a 
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discredited past,” it passed the House 
by a vote of 231 to 154, and the Senate, 
by a vote of 57 to 28. It was reported 
favorably by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to the House and Senate 
by uanimous vote—after nearly a full 
year of hearings and deliberations. It 
constitutes a general revision of the 
present atomic energy law. 

It provides for the following: First, in- 
dustrial participation in the atomic 
energy program, particularly in the field 
of atomic power by licensees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; second, a 
means of cooperation with our allies un- 
der adequate security safeguards; third, 
a means by which the President can im- 
plement an international atomic pool 
plan under adequate security safeguards. 

It is readily apparent that whoever 
wrote the Bee editorial was either igno- 
rant of the facts or attempting delib- 
erately to mislead Bee readers. 

The editorial states that I “voted right 
down the line to bar the Government 
from this new source of power” in the 
production of electricity. The state- 
ment is false. The bill I supported not 
only does not bar Government agencies 
which have historically produced elec- 
tricity, but an amendment which I also 
supported actually gives preference to 
public bodies. 

The editorial further states that the 
“House version of the atomic energy bil) 
forbade the Atomic Energy Commission 
and other Government agencies to pro- 
duce commercial atomic power.” This 
statement is also false. There is noth- 
ing in the bill which prohibits other Gov- 
ernment agencies from doing so. 

The House version of the atomic 
energy bill forbade only the AEC from 
engaging in the sale or distribution of 
energy for commercial use, except such 
energy as may be produced by the Com- 
mission incident to the operation of re- 
search and development facilities owned 
by the Commission, or facilities for the 
production of special nuclear material 
owned by the Commission. 

The reason for this is simple. The 
atomic energy bill is not a power bill. 
It is a bill to advance research and de- 
velopment in aid of the art of making 
atomic machines or of using atomic fuel 
for the generation of power. It was not 
the intention of the framers of this legis- 
lation to turn the Commission into a 
federally sponsored commercial electric 
power generating agency. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is basically a devel- 
opment and regulatory agency. Its only 
production is in connection with 
weapons. 

The Atomic Energy Commission now 
has under way a 5-year program directed 
at solving some of the basic problems in- 
volved ‘in the development of economic 
atomic power. It is unlikely that any 
of the plants built under this 5-year 
program will, in fact, produce competi- 
tive economic power, but it is also a fact 
that the Government and the Commis- 
sion are committed to the continuation 
of the construction of whatever plants 
prove to be advisable in order to provide 
the necessary demonstration of eco- 
nomic practicability. 

It is not probable that any atomic 
power plant can be constructed in the 
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next decade which will not be essen- 
tially experimental. Any electric pow- 
er produced by such plants built by 
the Commission will, in fact, be by- 
product energy in the sense that it is 
incidental to the experiment. The ex- 
periment in these cases will be designed 
to contribute to the success and eco- 
nomic operation of large plants capable 
of direct adaptation for industrial and 
commercial use. The energy itself is 
closely interwoven with the nature of 
the experiment, but the emphasis 
throughout this program is on the devel- 
opment aspect of the effort. ’ 

The Senate filibuster and most of the 
talk in connection with the bill was over 
a side issue. President Eisenhower had 
ordered the Atomic Energy Commission 
to negotiate a contract with two private- 
utility companies, Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co., to construct 
a $107,250,000 steam plant at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., which is across the Mississippi 
River from Memphis, Tenn. The ad- 
ministration proposed the contract as 
an alternative to a $100 million TVA 
steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., which is 
north of Memphis. Neither plant would 
be located near the atomic installation 
at Paducah, Ky. Power from either 
plant would be fed into TVA lines to re- 
Place power supplied to Paducah from 
other sources. 

Democrat southerners in the TVA 
area and northern liberals protested the 
order to bring private companies into 
the power exchange and tried to amend 
the bill to ban such a move. This 
amendment was defeated in both the 
House and Senate. 

The administration’s proposal] to con- 
tract for power from private utilities was 
strongly: supported by Senator Fui- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, who has 
always supported TVA in the past and 
has also supported SPA—Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

The proposed contract would, of 
course, result in expenditures of sub- 
stantial sums of money in Arkansas. As 
one Member of the House aptly put it, 
the real issue is who is going to get the 
basket of peaches—Tennessee or Arkan- 
sas? Tennessee has been getting a 
basket regularly and now complains that 
Arkansas is about to get a basket instead 
of her. | 

The difference in cost between power 
purchased from the private utilities and 
power purchased from TVA, on the basis 
of existing TVA-AEC rates, would be 
$282,000 a year, or 1 percent of the total 
cost. The private-power companies, 


“however, would have to pay some $1,499,- 


000 annually in State and local taxes 
in Arkansas, which amount is far in ex- 
cess of the difference in the cost of 
power. TVA does not pay such taxes. 
_ If TVA built the plant, the Federal 
Government would have to appropriate 
$100 million, which money would be in- 
terest-free. TVA does not pay interest 
on money which it receives from the 
Federal Government for the construc- 
tion of power projects. The Government 
would have to borrow the money at 242 
percent interest—this at a time when we 
are being forced to raise the public debt 
limit above $275 billion. Under the pro- 
posed contract, the private companies 
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would do their own financing, largely 
through insurance companies and banks, 

Another factor to be considered is the 
cancellation provision in AEC contracts. 
The AEC has insisted that all of its pow- 
er contracts provide a means of cancella- 
tion in the event power requirements 
should decrease or be eliminated. The 
Commission has been conscious of the 
advantages of having diverse power 
sources. That makes sense. The pro- 
posed power contract provides a means 
for permitting the Government to rid 
itself of a substantial liability for excess 
power in the Paducah area if at any 
time it becomes desirable to cancel a 
portion or all of the AEC power con- 
tract. 

The private power companies are tak- 
ing a substantial risk, for the Govern- 
ment can serve notice of cancellation 
at any time, to be effective 3 years there- 
after. In other words, if the AEC finds 
that it does not need power in the 
amounts contracted for, or if a more eco- 
nomic source of power becomes avail- 
able, it can cancel its contract on favor- 
able terms, and the private power com- 
panies will have the burden of taking 
over and operating this large plant. 
They are the ones that must find a mar- 
ket for the power. On the other hand, 
if this plant continues to be useful in 
the AEC’s program, it can use it for the 
entire 25 years of the contract and have 
an absolute call on the facilities for 2 
additional 5-year periods. 

The issue at hand has been greatly 
distored and exaggerated by TVA advo- 
cates. The charge that this contract 
marks an attempt to destroy TVA is false. 
As Senator Futsricut has stated, TVA 
is not a weak reed to be broken by a 
waft of power blowing across the Mis- 
sissippi River toward Memphis. It is the 
largest power system in the United 
States. The fact is that TVA has been 
buying power from across the Missis- 
sippi for several years—450 million kilo- 
watt hours in 1953. Practically all of this 
power was delivered to the Memphis 
area from the same sources who are 
sponsoring the proposed contract with 
the Govenrment. 

Congress has most certainly not been 
niggardly with the TVA. On the con- 
trary, it has been extremely generous, 
Total appropriations by Congress for 
TVA through fiscal 1955 amount to 
$1,905,214,581. During the 4 years I have 
been in Congress, I have voted for ap- 
propriation bills which included a total 
of $882,962,600 for TVA. 

TVA advocates have encouraged the 
mistaken impression that TVA is essen- 
tially a hydroelectric project involving 
solely rivers and dams. Actually, more 
of its power is produced by steam than 
by water. At the present time, 55 percent 
of its power is produced by steam, and 
45 percent by water. It has 14 steam 
plants in operation and 26 under con- 
struction. By 1957, 70 percent of its 


can be built any place where fuel is avail- 
able to heat the boilers. 

It is the growing predominance of 
steam-generated power which is arous- 
ing opposition to Federal appropriations 
for further development of TVA with 
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American taxpayers’ money. During de- 
bate on the atomic energy bill, Repre- 
sentative Lzo Gavin, of Pennsylvania, 
stated: 

I have no objection to water power in the 
TVA. Iam concerned with the steam power- 
plants financed by the people of the Nation 
to the advantage of one particular area over 
other sections of the Nation. When you get 
along with waterpower in the TVA, that is 
all right, but when you come in and ask the 
American taxpayers to subsidize tax-exempt 
steam powerplants in the Tennessee Valley, 
I say that you are no more entitled to them 
than we are in Pennsylvania. * * * So, why 
do you come to the Congress, requesting au- 
thorization of federally subsidized steam- 
power plants, tax exempt, that my State will 
have to put up the money to build that will 
permit the TVA to attract industry into the 
valley away from the rest of the Nation? Is 
the Tennessee Valley a preferred area of the 
Nation? The attempt to continue this pre- 
ferred class area just does not make sense 
to me. It is time the TVA stood on its own 
feet. * * * Build your own steam plants to 
meet your needs for increased power with 
your own money and don’t ask the American 
taxpayers to foot the bills. 


Mr. Speaker, the House, in passing this 
new atomic energy bill, reflected the sen- 
timent of the majority of the American 
people. The nonmilitary potentials of 
atomic power are neither so strange nor 
so other-worldly that they cannot be 
developed within our traditional system 
of individual initiative and private in- 
dustry. 

At present, of course, the Nation’s work 
with the atom still constitutes a Federal 
monopoly, which is a departure from our 
normal American pattern of free enter- 
prise. But, this monoply, which could 
profoundly alter our institutions if made 
permanent, is not meant and has never 
been meant to exist in perpetuity. The 
continuance of complete Government 
ownership and control during peacetime 
application of atomic energy could pro- 
duce a change in our society more radical 
than any that might result from the 
technical novelty of nuclear power. 

That is why the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission unanimously agreed on the 
principle that nuclear power as it be- 
comes economically attractive should be 
produced and distribited not by the 
Commission but by private and existing 
public power systems. There will, of 
course, always have to be large-scale 
Federal participation and regulation in 
this undertaking. However, restrictions 
necessary in the interest of our Nation’s 
security can be reconciled with free en- 
terprise, and numerous other problems 
involved can be solved without unfair 
advantage to any group and in harmony 
awith the proper relationships between 
our Government and its citizens. 

There are those who have seen in this 
atomic energy bill an opportunity to 
bring about the federalization of the 
electric industry. . I sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that intrusion 
by the Federal Government into private, 
local, and State affairs should be limited 
to the extent necessary to assure na- 


of 
economic forces and for individual ini- 
tiative and aspiration. 


While I deplore the disregard for the 
truth evidenced by the Bee editorial, 
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I am aware that the staff of that news. 
paper chain must accept a policy in re. 
gard to public power which may wel] be 
very much against their own best judg. 
ment. The will of the late C. K my. 
Clatchy, former editor and publisher of 
the McClatchy newspapers, admonishe; 
those who have inherited his empire ty 
support public power against private ep. 
terprise in every instance. Ironically 
this prejudice against private enterpriss 
does not embrace radio and television, 
which, like electric power, are publig 
services. The McClatchy empire jp. 
cludes both radio and television stations 

This public power policy has been ad. 
hered to with an almost fanatical disre. 
gard for truth, modern development, or 
the fact that C. K. McClatchy neve 
dreamed, when he wrote that will, that 
the atom would be split. In fact, the 
Bee’s statement that I “voted to place 
the modern, fabulous promise of ths 
nuclear age in the framework of a dis. 
credited past,” could well be said to have 
been written by the dead hand of that 
Same discredited past. 





Hon. William C. Lantaff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join his Florida colleagues and host of 
personal friends in paying tribute to Br 
LANTAFF. 

Having served on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee with his able predecessor, 
GeorGE SMATHERS, I was naturally in- 
terested in the man that Florida would 
send to Congress in his place when 
GeEorGE became a distinguished Senator. 
I soon found that Brit LANTaFF was 4 
worthy successor. He is an able, intelli- 
gent man with a warm personality ands 
fighter for what he believes is best for his 
district, State, and Nation. 

I remember meeting him early in the 
82d session when a small group of Con- 
gressmen got together to discuss possible 
solutions to some of the great problems 
facing our country. One of Bri.’s many 
important suggestions was about stop- 
ping thé flow of military supplies from 
the free world to the Communist na- 
tions—a subject in which I was and had 
been vitally concerned. When perma- 
nent legislation was passed by the Con- 
gress which denied aid to any nation 
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1954 
Resolutions of Oregon State Federation of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a list of 
very sound resolutions passed by the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor at its 
recent convention. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas the administration is proposing 
an income-tax law that would partially ex- 
empt income from dividends with the argu- 
ment that this income has already been 
taxed by the tax on corporations; and 

Whereas as we see it, it is not individual 
income until it is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual, we reject the theory of double taxa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are firmly opposed to 
any exemptions on individual income de- 
rived from dividends; and be it further 

Resolved, That if a decrease in individual 
income taxes is compatible with the gen- 
eral welfare if should be made by raising 
the personal exemption of the individual; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we notify our delegation 
in Congress of this stand with a request 
that they notify the congressional commit- 
tees handling this legislation. 





RESOLUTION 25 


Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has practiced benevolence and fra- 
ternalism for over 100 years; and 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has paid over $100 million in pen- 
sions to its sick and superannuated mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union pioneered in creating pensions for 
members unable to work because of age or 
disability; and 

Whereas over 9,000 retired printers and 
mailers depend upon ITU pension payments 
for the necessities and little comforts of life; 
and : 

Whereas, in 1934, and for 20 years there- 
after, the Department of Internal Revenue 
considered ITU pensions charitable and 
therefore not .taxable; and 

Whereas the administration now in office 
favors tax concessions amounting to billions 
of dollars for the wealthy holders of corporate 
stocks; and 

Whereas this year the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue has officially ruled pension- 
ers must include all pension payments re- 
ceived as taxable income when computing 
their income taxes for 1954; and 

Whereas neither the national budget nor 
the scales of justice can be balanced by tak- 
ing pennies from pensioners and giving mil- 
lions to millionaires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as protesting as 
discriminatory, uncharitable and unfair the 
ruling made by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment which places taxes on union pen- 
sions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to President Eisenhower and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
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RESOLUTION 28 


Whereas disabled workers are finding it im- 
possible to keep up with the American stand- 
ard of living during disability: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., this June 21 to 25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act, so that benefits may be paid 
to workers who have been disabled; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the American Federation of Labor. 


RESOLUTION 29 


Whereas working people who are nearing 
retirement age are prone to infirmities and 
often lose much time due to sickness in the 
last few years of their employment; and 

Whereas unemployment is a more likely 
hazard in later earning years; and 

Whereas the consequent lost time under 
the act as now written, causes the person 
who falls within the above conditions to 
have their social-security retirement bene- 
fits cut down; and 

Whereas this does not show a true pic- 
ture of the contributions made by the indi- 
vidual over his earning years: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., June 21 to 25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act for the purpose of basing so- 
cial-security payments upon a worker's most 
productive years; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


RESOLUTION 30 


Whereas there are many families in Oregon 
and other States, who find it impossible to 
send their children on to college due to the 
added expense; and 

Whereas there is no provision in the 
present income-tax structure recognizing 
this added burden on the family budget: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State federation of la- 
bor in convention assembled at Astoria, 
Oreg., this 21st day of June 1954, go on rec- 
ord favoring an amendment to existing tax 
legislation to permit parents to claim de- 
pendency credits for children under 21 years 
of age instead of 18 as is now provided; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the income-tax exemption 
for college students be established at $1,000 
per year; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State federation secre- 
tary be instruction to inform our Senators 
and Congressmen the intent of this resolu- 
tion and to request that they submit such 
an amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State federation legis- 
lative committee request such an amend- 
ment to Oregon’s income-tax law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the State federation secre- 
tary be instructed to send copies of this res- 
olution to the American Federation of Labor 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTION 31 
Whereas workers today are having diffi- 
culty finding employment after reaching age 
60; and 
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Whereas most union workers at age 60 have 
oo worked 40 years or over: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convertion assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., this June 21-25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act for the purpose of lowering the age limit 
for old-age benefits from 65 to 60 years; and 
be it still further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor. 





An Emergency Public Works Program for 
the City of Milwaukee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in ap- 
Proving the Housing Act of 1954, Con- 
gress provided for the resumption of 
Federal aid to assist in the advance 
planning of State and ldcal non-Federal 
public works. Through the provisions 
of this legislation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator was empowered 
to make interest-free advances to State 
and local authorities for the planning 
of public projects. The authorization 
amounted to $10 million, and it is my 
hope that it will be supplemented by an 
appropriation to that amount. 

The city of Milwaukee, concerned 
about the high level of unemploymert, 
has given close attention to the possi- 
bility of solving that problem with the 
help of the Federal Government, through 
the medium of an emergency public 
works propram. 

Having given close and careful scru- 
tiny to the provision for interest-free 
public works planning loans, embodied in 
the Housing Act, and to the appoint- 
ment of a coordinator of Public Works 
Planning under the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President, the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee has 
adopted the following resolution, con- 
taining its convictions and recommenda- 
tions on this vital issue. 

The resolution suggests that the Fed- 
eral Government prepare a comprehen- 
sive program of emergency public works, 
to be put into operation in the event of 
an increase in unemployment or eco- 
nomic recession. It further suggests 
that the below listed Milwaukee City 
projects, scheduled for construction 
within the next 10 years, “could be ad« 
vanced for early construction under an 
emergency public works program spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. 

If our Congress should decide upon an 
emergency program of public works to 
combat unemployment and other eco- 
nomic problems in the future, then the 


ny ghost ninomaa tiie, 
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suggestions proposed by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee will 
be especially important. But even bar- 
ring the possibility of immediate con- 
gressional action on such legislation, 
the following resolution merits careful 
scrutiny: 

Resolution relative to approving a list of 
projects for an emergency public works 
program for the city of Milwaukee, urging 
the Federal Government to create a reserve 
of plans for future projects, and to appro- 
priate funds to participate in the costs of 
construction in the event of an increase 
in unemployment or economic recession 


Whereas the President of the United 
States has indicated his interest and desire 
to reduce the severity of any possible reces- 
sion by appointing under his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers a Coordinator of Public 
Works Planning covering Federal, State, and 
local public works projects; and 

Whereas the both Houses of Congress have 
approved the Housing Act of 1954 (H. R. 7839) 
containing provisions for interest-free public 
works planning loans; and 

Whereas the board of estimates has con- 
sidered a statement and report concerning 
Federal financing of an emergency public 
works program and advance planning loans 
for the City of Milwaukee as prepared for it 
by a special committee appointed by His 
Honor the Mayor; and 

Whereas this statement reads as follows: 

“Unemployment in the Milwaukee area 
and in many other large cities of the Nation 
had increased during the past winter season 
to the point where methods of countering 
@ reoccurrence of such increase should be 
undertaken. The problem is national in 
scope and, therefore, requires Federal action 
rather than State or local action alone to 
be effective. 

“The construction industry enters signi- 
ficantly into the whole problem of the na- 
tional economy. In boom times it tends to 
lead the business procession, and in a depres- 
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sion it usually falls the hardest and inten- 
sifles the recession. 

“Public works ordinarily account for 
nearly one-third of all construction. A well- 
developed public works program can con- 
tribute greatly to the statibility of the con- 
struction industry. 

“City property owners are already bur- 
dened wih high property taxes and cannot 
be expected to bear the added cost of an in- 
tensified public-works construction program 
without material assistance from Federal 
sources. ‘ 

“A program of advance planning loans to 
local units of government would encourage 
and enable local communities to prepare 
construction plans well in advance of 
planned physical construction. 

“Acquisition of land is as much a part of 
the preliminary processes involved in public 
works planning as are other phases of the 
work. It is economically advantageous to 
purchase sites for many projects well in 
advance of actual construction during plan- 
ning stages at something near its unim- 
proved value. Such advance acquisition of 
land from loan funds would enable proj- 
ects to get under construction quickly dur- 
ing any regular or emergency public works 
program”; and 

Whereas the attached list of projects which 
could be advanced for early construction 
under an emergency public works program 
contemplated by the Federal Government, 
totaling $140,295,000, has been prepared by 
the capital improvements committee and re- 
viewed by the special committee and by the 
board of estimates: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee, That the following state- 
ments properly reflect the opinion of this 
body relating to the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to prepare an emer- 
gency public works program: 

1. The Federal Government should pre- 
pare immediately a program of needed Fed- 
eral public works projects which can be con- 
structed in urban areas where critical un- 
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employment has already occurred or is im. 
minent. 

2. The Federal Government should en. 
courage State and local governments to ini. 
tiate programs of public works construction 
which can be undertaken immediately anq 
during the next 2- or 3-year period with 
Federal participation in construction costs 

3. The Federal Government should pro. 
vide a sufficient appropriation to make pOs- 
sible a 65 percent or 75 percent participation 
in the costs of construction of such projects, 

4. There be created a reserve of projects on 
which plans and specifications are in reaqi- 
ness for construction, and the Federal Gov. 
ernment should provide an appropriation 
under the advance planning loans law and 
encourage local governments to contract for 
the preparation of construction plans and 
specifications for public works projects un. 
der the terms of such interest-free loan 
funds. 

5. That provision should be made to en. 
able cities to purchase land for project sites 
from advance planning loan funds, so that 
construction plans and specifications can be 
definitely related to a particular site and 
long delays avoided later when funds are 
made available for actual construction; and 
be it further r 

Resolved, That the attached list of proj- 
ects totaling $140,295,000 be and hereby is 
approved for submission to the proper Fed- 
eral officials to indicate the type of work 
projects scheduled for construction within 
the next 10-year period, which could be ad. 
vanced for early construction under an 
emergency public works program contem- 
plated by the Federal Government; and be it 
further , 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
and of the list of the approved projects be 
transmitted to the proper Federal officials or 
departments and to the Members of the 
House and the Senate representing Milwau- 
kee residents as indicative of the kind of 
legislation required and the projects possible 
of construction. 


Suggested projects for an emergency public works program for the city of Milwaukee 












Fire department, new buildings: 


North &th St. and West Michigan St__.............__ 
North 69th St. and West Silver Spring Dr. combined 

with police department___....._____ nctenniniaiaetedimiahsaiitiinia 
Vicinity of South Sth St. and West Howard Avé___. 











Bureau of engineers—sewers: 
ts SINE i ion nen wie ciengnebaigumciniadinedten $5, 090,000 
North 48th St. and West Clarke St. relief_-..........-]-............- 100, 000 
North 27th St., combined sewer repair__............--]......--.-..-- 200, 000 
West Becher St., combined sewer repair.............-]--...---....-- 100, 000 





Year Estimated 
presently cost 











































































IE scntesict duntilihisie sie ttl in tc tet ce SO cemeliilihuhaacudenes 600, 000 
ie aa eT PF Ta TS. North 61st St., and West Congress St., storm........-|_........-.--- 1, 000, 000 
North 61st St. and West Capitol Dr., storm--.......-].....-......-- 200, 000 
I cies i i aN ail Ra ae North 80th St., and West Congress St., storm .......]_............. 1, 000, 000 
North Hopkins St. and North 27th St., storm __ 200, 000 
Harbor Commission: South 5ist St. and West Wilbur Ave., storm._.. 300, 000 
1,872 feet of retaining wall to reclaim 21 acres of su’ North Lake Dr. and East Locust St. relief_........__ 750, 000 
GND TIE... 50 hein inn dncicecushtintde East Edgewood Ave. and North Oakland Ave., relief. 200, 000 
New drainage system for south harbor, raise tracks, East and West Capitol Dr. and North 20th St., relief 1, 000, 000 
ince alc ee Re eh North 47th St, and West Hampton Ave., storm... 300, 000 
West Elliott Circle, relief_................--.... 100, 000 
Total___. eect South 40th St. and West Morgan Ave., storm___-.-- 100, 00 
Diesen: BESey WEIN. none iscccnccnccteccesessessbntacs North Pulaski St, and North Prospect Ave., relay_...}_. 300, 000 
‘ North 35th St. and West Florist Ave., storm .____...-|. 200, 000 
Police department: West Silver Spring Dr. and North 62d St., storm..._/.........-.... 200, 000 
SS SSE eee a een ene. TERS South Pine Ave, and East Howard Ave., storm_-_....|.....---.----- 100, 000 
New Southwest Side station......................-... West Center St. and North 76th St., storm. __.....-..]_..-..-------- 200, 000 
West Silver Spring Dr. and North Hopkins St., storm _|_.........-..-. 300, 000 
NI si ciicicictte lactasncesppibttananshsadieipes teins iisiesinisiiamitinaies enema North Hopkins St. and West Florist Ave., storm_..._|_.......--..-- 200, 000 
South 26th St. and West Mineral St., relief_..........]...-...------- 200, 000 
Burean of bridges and public buildings: South 18th St. and West Grant St., relief.............].....--..--..- 500, 000 
RNOW Ge BON MNS... nee enennneesesnsgcteeemenes North 53d St. and West Vliet St., relief_..............]...-.---..---- 100, 000 
South 35th St. Bridge, south of West Lincoln Ave.... North 61st St. and West Capitol Dr., OE EBLE CCT a 150, 00 
South Ist St. Bascule Bridge................--2----0-- East Kenilwoth Pl. and East North Ave., relief__...:|.......---.--- 300, O00 
Kast Clybourn St. Bridge. ........--.c-ce-cceseccencs West Highland Ave., North 3d St. to North 6th St., 
Fast Wisconsin Ave. Bridge................---------- and North 6th St. from West State St. to West 
North Hawley Rd. Viaduct... ..........-.---..-.---- PU Mal a thet on em eine pn ccpega Ds Alibacdiinndn 250, 000 
East Howard Ave. Bridge at South 6th St_........... South Clement Ave., south of East Howard Ave., 
New playgrounds at 7 new schools...............---.. RE OEE ST IRENE UTE OS: SSPE a 200, 000 
Additions to other playgrounds_...................... East Keefe Ave., west of North Humboldt Ave., relief_|_.......------ 500, 000 
East Auer Ave., west of North Humboldt Ave., relief__|_........---.- 300, 000 
ROR oxsccnne~ceccsaniepinnatepenunencemmmctimmeenitiniieainl North 76th St. from West Locust St. to West Burleigh 
er NUON eS i My 100, 000 
Bureau of engineers—grade separations: West Meinecke Ave. and North 53d St., relief.....-.-]-..-.-.-----| 250, 000 
North 32d St. and West Hampton Ave..............- West Mill Rd. from North 35th St. to North Hopkins, 
— ee RUD... iscaidniaic hs cseseeian aN sae ee ae: ater ee a i tet 215, 000 
or utonia Ave. (2) orth Pros ., nort Br 
North Sherman Bivd..--~~~--~-~~ ‘at ae 
West Lincoln Ave. at South 43d St_ Bouth .> Holt Ave. to West Morgan Ave., 
an from 
ee ee fan 
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Suggested projects for an emergency public works program for the city of Milwaukee—Continued 


























































snes 
Estimated 
cost 
» orean of engineers—sewers—Continued Bureau of street construction and repairs—Continued 
E — th 76th St. from West Villard Ave, to West Silver Btreet improvements, etc— Continued 
Spring Dr., storm and sanitary -.---—---------------]......---....-| $400, 000 Seuth side streets—Continued 
Area-West Congress to West Silver Spring, and North South 6th St.- West National Ave. to South 
ath to North Sherman, storm. ---.-.---.-....... 1, 200, 000 oN a $500, 000 
Area-West and East Howard to West and East 
Armour, and South Clement to South Sth, storm.--|_........ 1. 2, 500, 000 Sse all dich 483, 000 
Drainage ditch improvements: West Oklahoma A ve.-South 72d St. uth 
south Branch of Kinnickinnie River, West titel ti he Be ic cto tal esns Re ges nities aigise. 672, 000 
Cleveland Ave. to West Forest Home Ave_____-|__..-..2...o_. 200, 000 South Kinnickinnie Ave. and East Bay inter- 
Branch of LineoIn Creek from North 61st and I cnetlnsing cao bbc dici pein dace asus ving d Rcesidtee ecko’ 150, 000 
West Fond du Lae to North 73d and West South Kinnickinnie Ave.-South Clement to 
Capitol. ..-ceerooncesanueroceasapercosceeseree| sncccececasene 150, 000 SO I ld nied lilcte AN iw as astiilt's martes ota sigmieentandoontinn 442, 000 
——— - -— South 13th St.-West Oklaboma Ave. to West 
Total.....cssesensepsesetetentinesinabe etl stindelaskuneqniecl 20, 585, 000 PN a Nn aie ceanlie hui eas ee of 130, 000 
= Bouth Howell and South Whitnall-East 
Rurtan of forestry: Concealed lawn irrigation systems, etc. Lincoln to East Howard...._....-_.------| neccecceeeeee 685, 000 
Bureau of garbage collection and disposal: Refuse disposal West Lincoln Ave.-South 35th St. to South 
plant for west Sid@...-------------eneneerenennnennnnnne- PONIES Aik iiew inn en nnaitilnetiaiese warn sean tirkaar sounelnonoh 810, 000 
; t : est Ere 8t.-North Broadway to harbor 
»au of municipal equipment: OOKS..- - - - - - — enon a -- ~~ | nwncccccnesons 150, 000 
poh side storage garage. Da West Loomis Rd.-South 27th St. to West 
Repair shop....------=< ied tack hilactine Iniein sini dildos plans hihcilaneariammitilh 217, 000 
South 27th St.-West National Ave. to West 
Total....--cceascennnatincrsbened sala ibinnhiagid PN nics: capeintnacticnitninnlidacadelnigbinckediioi 1, 000, 000 






Bureau of street construction and repairs: 

Materials laboratory -..---.-.-~-.---------.----------- 
Building enclosure for asphalt plant and doet recon- 
struction . . ....-<-«anreabasetaiabeesoeelte alts bb 
Buect improvements eligible for Federal highway 
urban aids (estimated construction cost excluding 

Jand): 

Nor th side streets: 

North 6th St.-West Clybourn 8t. to West 






tral fire alarm beadquarters and fire department admin- 
istration building 


Water department: 


























Booster station and two 6-million gallon tanks South 

W 100. enriching nie metortidievn ab e+ Lasmadmadéonens 161, 000 37th Bt. and West Lincoln Ave____........_.__._._- 1955 & 1960 450, 000 
West Silver Spring Dr.-North 42d St. to Booster station and 1 6-million gallon tank and land 

North 68th. -.....-.----..--.--.-.---2---- bieiatudadicelastensieaesd 585, 000 cost—vicinity of South Chase Ave, and East Mor- 
West Silver Spring Dr.-North 68th St. to " pelapall OE en 300, 000 

North TOR ¢-- winpie aibdn bene aut een = 52 |lwseecneccosck 183, 000 Water mains relating to street construction. .......... 1955 to 1958 5, 000, 000 
North Teutonia Ave.-West Silver Spring Dr. Electrification of existing system _....................- 1655 to 1960 

to Went Site ile eet ieewan ttre cc sncihsipumns 540, 000 
North Prospect Ave.-East State St. to East , 

Bradletd, ou cecnb ake ee bP. ceblld as cabpad cdign ainipnhioniadOiitend 390, 000 
East Bradford Ave.-North Prospect Ave. to Parking facilities: 

North LGR Bilsis cit adhnnsinn dnti-ttnavtind +> Tomatinnbsendaic 57,000 2 structures—east sidé of river... -. 2. ....-..- cee cece [eccccnccoscces 1, 800, 000 
North 35th-West Burleigh-West Fonddulac; == ;jg|  -— | 4 strueture—west side of river (and site)..............|.....----.--- 1, 500, 000 

imterenetNNh ge jsuL ne euth idéeovededebns sins Rees wininseeead 430, 000 _———— 
Went Cpgiee cemrenere meee Sams TE PN eS is ee ee te res I nat oT tn ee emneinicneiccrn Vissaliliaiaieebaeeinn 3, 300, 000 





A thingee: BUR. «kit dens cenpuieiin tans as 
North 20th St.-West North Ave to West 
Cagttes Tiki diiehncidediasieonsokenboee 
North 76th 8t.-West Lisbon Ave. to West 
Capltel Bits sedi os cetenbbintiaech anderen 
North 76th St.-West Capitol Dr. to West 





iaitaainiciaiiahaseia 365, 000 
' Lake Shore Drive approaches: 
waneocscorcee= 685, 000 East Lincoln Ave. 
East Kilbourn Av 
a tidienietnitinbnictsanete 301, 000 East Clybourn St 















Siver SE cries nina penedoginn<abeknaglsauiderbeainad 740, 000 Aiki dieedinentbeekenbniiiescnianeaiwo te ain qotaddlbietalsbingdnetall aa 
South side streets: _ Slum clearance and redevelopment: First and third 
South 6th St.-West Florida 8t. to West Na- RIT SER d novo nnsasapotdinstnddbesddpedbadatempuaiiel 2, 677, 000 
tiona] Ave......... Sibdectancucocasescccceso=-|séccoone conned 100, 000 = 
Subtotal (excluding schools) _..........-.-.......----|-<--c--eeeee- 






Projects which might be built for the Mil- Projects which might be built for the Mil- _ Projects which might be built for the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors under waukee Board of School Directors under waukee Board of School Directors under 





the program of emergency publie works the program of emergency public works— the program of emergency public works— 
Estimated Continued Estimated Continued Estimated * 
cost Building needs, ete.—Continued cost Other projects, etc.—Continued cost # 
Building needs which appear in South 39th and Ohio Junior 2 elementary schools to serve 
the 1953 report of the 5-year TID oo ioichintn ote ndottecessuhee $2, 500, 000 southwest section of the city 
building and future sites North 37th and Hope Elemen- and portions of the town of 
commission not yet under tary. Oni a 200, 000 Greénfield being annexed _... $1, 400, 000 
construction as of June North 80th and Nash Elemen- One junior high school___..... - 2,500,000 
1954: We aces See 6 900,000 One senior high school........ - 4,000,000 
Center and Pierce replace- North 68th and Lancaster Ele- 
ment .........;iinnieaiaeneae $1, 200, 000 Roeattery 25 oe a 1, 200, 000 55, 020, 000 
Washington High music-room South 67th and St. Francis Total for other city proj- 
addition ~.....pihcaebaee is 120, 000 Elementary___......._____- 800, 000 COS piitlcnncnigncasane 85, 275, 000 
Boys’ Technical High improve- Other projects which will be —_—__—_—_ 
ments ..... ices 3 , 000, urgent in the near future Grand total............. 140, 295, 000 


West Division High School... 


1 

4 due to recent annexation: 
North 84th St. Junior High... 2, 

i 

2. 


000 
000 
000 64th and Marion Junior- 
000 
000 





Allen and Field replacement_. Senior High.........__-_: —. 4,000, 000 


Bay View Area Junior High___ 6 North 66th Elementary Schoo 2 Carrie 
12th St. auditorium-gymna- pT. ae ee ee ee 300, 000 Appreciate Efforts To Get t Job 
sium, La Follette audito- North Tist and Sheridan ss ; 
rium-gymnasium, Philipp Junior High..___.....__.-. 2, 500, 000 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: othe eas 450, 000 North 80th and Hampton Ele- ‘ or 
uszko Junior trade im- WOT ek. Sl acinin anion: “ 700, 000 
provements _.. 2.2... 522. a 100, 000 North 87th and Fiebrantz Ele- ~ HON. ABRAHAM J . MULTER 
a and enlarge- MAMAN FSi al is i 700, 000 or NEW YoRK 
ent of old schools__.____ 6, 000, 000 Congress School Replacement. 800, 000 
Custer High improvement and Town of Lake elementary IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Puamtr sam =o mec seein 550, 000 oe icin clciabs nal - 2,100,000 Thursday, August 5, 1954 
lacement .......... 1,000,000 nior high to serve town of 
Northeast Junior High.----. 2, 500, 000 Seg ic ciabatta since 2,500,000 Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
65th and Capitol Ele- 4 Senior high to serve town of pleased to direct the attention of our 
MANY ~nenpancepainbnenin 800, 000 Lake........-----<e<.----= 4,000,000 colleagues to the following letter to the 


ae 
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editor. 
Eagle of August 6, 1954: 
To the Eprror oF THE EAGLE: 

The membership of the Columbia Associa- 
tion of the New York Naval Shipyard happily 
notes the recent announcement of the Bu- 
reau of Ships, United States Navy, designat- 
ing the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the proposed 
construction of the new supercarrier of the 
Forrestal class. 

Our membership views with deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude the position taken by 
the Eagle, the borough president of Brook- 
lyn, John Cashmore, and Congressmen MuL- 
TER and CELLER, as well as the entire Brook- 
lyn congressional delegation, for their efforts 
to bring the construction project to Brook- 
lyn. ‘Your support in persuading the de- 
cision to build the supercarrier in Brooklyn 
means that more than a thousand jobs have 
been saved and layoffs prevented, for which 


we give thanks. 
JOSEPH MAZZARELLA, 
President, Columbia Association of 
the New York Naval Shipyard. 





Herbert Hoover: One-Man Task Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Herbert Hoover: 
One-Man Task Force,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
of August 8 and pays a worthy tribute to 
Herbert Hoover at the time of his 80th 
birthday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hersert Hoover: One-Man Task Force 

(By R. lL. Duffus) 

When Herbert Clark Hoover attains his 
80th birthday this Tuesday he will be the 
first ex-President in more than a century to 
reach that age. The last was John Quincy 
Adams, who died in 1848. 

Mr. Hoover will have another distinction. 
He was fairly young, as Presidents go—58 
years old—when he left office, and the years 
since then have not been years of retirement. 
He has maintained his energy and his interest 
in life; he has worked like a nailer; his opin- 
ions, expressed in speeches and occasional 
interviews or statements, have had a 


President, living on past glory, as he is an 
active and influential citizen, a sort of 

man “task force” working for what he - 
ceives to be the welfare of his country. His 
name will be connected with many activities 
besides the trying labors of the te House 
between 1929 and 1933. He will be long re- 
membered, for example, as the chairman 
from 1947 to 1949 of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 


It appeared in the Brooklyn 


does, he spends his time and energy care- 
fully. 

His daily life is not publicized—indeed, for 
@ man who has been in the public eye for 
40 years or more, he hates publicity—but the 
general outlines of it can be indicated. Mr. 
Hoover’s home is right here in New York, 
in his hotel apartment. For the summer 
months he goes to California. During a part 
of that time he may visit the Bohemian 
Grove, the famous summer club-grounds of 
the Behemian Club of San Francisco. When 
he crosses the continent he travels by train. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria he lives, perhaps, a 
more quiet life than Jefferson did at Monti- 
cello or Washington at Mount Vernon. His 
meals come up by room service; except for 
the purpose of making or Itstening to 
speeches, he rarely goes to public restaurants 
in any city. He likes plain food, including 
roast beef. He avoids sweet desserts. 

The waiters and others who have to do 
with him at the Waldorf find him quiet but 
genial. He is not now, and never was, the 
type of public man who instinctively tries 
to turn every contact into a vote. If he is 
more widely popular now than he was when 
he was President it is not because he has 
worked at it, but rather because a perception 
of his character and personality has perco- 
lated down to the man in the street. He has 
always had, and still has, devoted friends in 
whose eyes he has no faults and can do no 
wrong. He does not encourage this attitude, 
but there it is. Some of these older friends— 
naturally a diminishing band nowadays—go 
back to his college years at Stanford, others 
to his early mining career, still others to his 
terms of service in Belgium relief, as Food 
Administrator during the First World War, 
and in the unpaid public services of his later 
decades. 

He does not, however, confine himself to 
old friends, nor does he live in the past. His 
chairmanship of the Hoover Commission is 
no purely honorary office. He works hard at 
it. As one friend put it, he commutes be- 
tween New York and the Commission offices 
in Washington. Out of his long experience in 
executive positions he knows what he wants 
and at 80 has the energy to plug for it. Oc- 
casionally one hears of a controversy inside 
the Commission—not over personalities but 
concerned with ways and means or with ob- 
jectives and purposes. 

As one learns of these controversies they 
do not sound acrimonious but they show Mr. 
Hoover in pretty good fettle for a man of his 
years. In private conversation he can be 
pungent. He has judgments and firm opin- 
ions and does not hesitate to express them. 

Yet the years have given him perspective 
and allowed him to see the humorous side of 
situations which were once deadly serious. 
For éxample, in an address last February, he 
touched on the matter of depressions: “I 
should be regarded as an expert on these 
subjects. At least, I was credited with hav- 
ing constructed one, all by myself—the entire 
world depression which lasted in the United 
States from 1931 to 1941. I even received the 
honor of having that depression named after 
me by various political candidates.” 

He believes that if the Government would 
follow all the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission it might save from $5 to $7 bil- 
Mon a year. However, he is realistic. He 
doubts that all the reforms will go through, 
because, as he says, about 200 pressure groups 
“occupy themselves pressuring the Govern- 
naenn? “+ on o 

He is soberly hopeful. Last May he told a 
graduating class at the West-Town Friends 
School near Philadelphia: “We are not at the 
bedside of a nation at the death agony of its 
civilization. -* * * Civilization will not fail 
where the people have dynamic optimism 
and religious faith.” 

- He has never been afraid to take unpopular 
Positions. Six months before Pearl Harbor 
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he declared: “Statesmanship demands that 
the United States stand aside in watchry 
waiting, armed to the teeth, while these men 
[Hitler and Stalin] exhaust themselves” 

When the rearmament drive following the 
the outbreak of war in Korea was gett 
underway he urged that we send munitio 
not troops, to “other nations who show a o 
termined will to defend themselves,” that we 
cut back our ground forces in favor of air 
power and sea power, and that we revise “our 
relations to the United Nations Charter" 
so that it may not “dominate the interny 
sovereigny of our Government.” 

It has seemed to him that too great 9 
Preparedness effort might exhaust our econ, 
omy, and he has repeatedly said so. He is 
on the side of lower taxes, private enterprise 
and individual initiative and he is against 
any form of socialism—creeping or otherwise 

Except for the activities of the Hoover 
Commission and other unpaid labors in the 
public field, Mr. Hoover’s career since he left 
the White House in 1933 has been one at 
quiet work and a slow but steady growth in 
popular esteem. 

The real answer to the old controversies was 
perhaps the vote in both Houses of Congress 
on July 21, when Democrats joined Repub- 
licans in passing a resolution in Mr. Hoover's 
Lonor, on the occasion of this approaching 
birthday. He will probably not want a fuss 
made over the occasion, though his heart 
cannot but be touched by the celebration at 
his birthplace, West Branch, Iowa. He does 
however, like certain holidays, especially at 
the turn of the year. 

Christmastime he has a big tree set up in 
his Waldorf apartment, and it is the family 
custom that his son Allan, who lives in Con- 
necticut, and his son Herbert, who lives in 
California when he is not off on an economis 
mission to Iran or elsewhere, shall bring their 
families there to be with him. He delights 
in his four grandchildren. 

His stay in California is in a way a vacation, 
but at last reports he had no thought of re- 
tiring. His personal secretary, Miss Bernice 
Miller (Bunnie her friends call her), who hag 
been with him a long time, is probably sharp- 
ening her pencils. They will be needed to 
keep up with Mr. Hoover's rapid thinking 
at 80 as in early years. 





Resignation of Assistant Postmaster 
General John C. Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, nor- 
mally I would not ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert a laudatory editorial on 
a member of the opposition. However, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial praising the accomplishments of 
Assistant Postmaster General John C. 
Allen, who recently resigned from oitice. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 





IpEa Man 

The resignaion of Assistant Postmaster 
General John-©. Allen deprives the Post Of- 
fice Department of one of its most versatile 
and imaginative. executives. Mr. Allen 
brought fresh and challenging ideas to 8 De- 
partment long ingrown in its concepts 
handling transportation of the mail. He 
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sought to apply to the mail service some 
of the techniques he had used in private 
siness as traffic manager for Sears Roe- 


oe & Co., and he succeeded in some notable 
respects. Pernaps his outstanding accom- 
plishment was the inauguration of first-class 


mail service by air on an experimental basis, 
ysing excess airline capacity, on Washing- 
ton-Chicago, New York-Chicago, New York- 
Florida, and Chicago-Florida routes. The 
experiments have proved eminently worth- 
Mr. Allen also helped draw up the 
plan to separate air subsidies from mail pay- 
ments. His enthusiasm and determination 
occasionally created resentment among the 
carriers with which he worked, particularly 
when he questioned rate structures; but his 
questioning also served to impress upon in- 
dustry the need to do a better job. There 
can be no doubt that he has materially bene- 
fited the Government and the taxpayers .in 
obtaining speedier, more economical mail 
service. He deserves a vote of appreciation 
as he returns to private life. 


while. 





Address by Charles J. MacGowan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fine speech 
by retiring President Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, A. F. of L. It is a 
speech by a man who has made a mag- 
nificent record as a labor statesman. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ' 

Appress OF RETIRING PRESIDENT CHARLES 
J. MacGowan OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, A. F. oF L., 
June 1954 


International officers, representatives, busi!- 
ness representatives of local lodges, interna- 
tional office clerical staff, guests, and ladies 
and gentlemen attending this international 
conference, a number of you have told me you 
have afternoon reservations to leave the city 
and have also expressed a desire to hear a few 
parting words from me. I want to just say 
a few words as a sort of swan song or what- 
ever you may want to call it. 

I have been deeply moved by the persons, 
individuals, who have come to me and shaken 
my hand and with voices filled with emotion 
indicate their agreement with my decision 
but their regret that it was necessary. 

May I make it perfectly clear. There comes 
& time in every man’s life when ‘things don’t 
come easy. When he has to flog himself to 
do his job. He is sapping his vitality; his 
mentality slows down andhe is not able to 
cover the outfield like he used to. I don’t 
think that any man should remain as the 
chief executive of any labor organization 
when he recognizes that the time is arriving, 
that he is doing an injustice to himself; he is 
burning himself out ahead of time; but 
more to be regretted than that is the fact that 
-. not furnishing proper competent leader- 

I don’t desire any commendation and cer- 
tainly I don’t want any sympathy. I have 
done my job as best I could for the men who 
Compose this organization. I might have 
been able to do more. Perhaps my think- 
ing, my intellectual processes have not been 
&s high as I would have liked them, but re- 
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gardiess of that, I bequeath to you, an organ- 
ization founded 74 years ago, when it took 
courage, stability, and a willingness to 
sacrifice in order to lay the foundations of 
this great brotherhood and the rest of the 
labor movement. 

I can recall the days of the blacklist. I 
can recall the days when I worked under 
what we used to call a flag or an alias, but 
the agents of antiunion employers always 
ferreted us out. Perhaps we could get a 
week here. We would move somewhere else 
and get 10 days or 2 weeks, but invariably 
they caught up with us. I can remember 
the days of the “yellow-dog contract” when, 
before you got a job, you had to sign away 
your life and your rights and you had to 
virtually become a chattel slave. 

Those men down through the years are 
the men who built this brotherhood. They 
are the ones who built the foundations on 
which we now stand and what you and I 
have been able to do is to decorate that 
structure and add some more bricks and 
stones to the edifice. Some of these tributes 
are nice and they are appreciated, but if I 
were to accept the conclusions that I was 
alone responsible for this organization, I 
would be committing a fraud. I have orly 
contributed my share to the magnificent job 
that was performed before me and you boys 
that are coming along now, the job is handed 
over to you younger men with clear minds, 
strong bodies, the firm determination to 
hold aloft the torch of human progress. I 
will leave this office with contentment and 
happiness, feeling that those who succeed 
me will do that. If you fail, you will make 
my declining days most unhappy. 

I beg of you, keep up the battle and I mean 
a battle of intelligence, a battle of progress, 
@ battle of achievement, and not physical 
battles. 

I have pondered over what I might leave 
you. I pondered it a great deal and I want 
to read to you the following: 

In addition to other things which I may 
have said, may I wind up my swan song 
with an effort to create in my Own way, a 
trade unionist creed. I do this for the rea- 
son I would like to leave with each of you, 
and through you to our entire membership, 
some words of inspiration to convey conclu- 
sions which I have developed out of a ripe 
experience. 

First. Trade unionism is an institution of 
men which, next to God and country, is the 
most important undertaking of mankind. 
It is an institution which is an honor to those 
who join and should be honored and re- 
spected by those who are members. Its vir- 
tues should be proclamed with pride and its 
faults, where they exist, should be corrected. 

Second. Trade unionism must be of the 
heart and of the mind. It cannot be bought 
across the counter like a piece of meat or a 
pair of shoes. 

Trade unionism cannot be purchased with 
an initiation fee or a job opportunity, but it 
must come from the deep-seated conviction 
on the part of a nonmember that a trade 
union is an honorable institution and the 
banding together of men with a common in- 
terest, who desire to improve their way of 
life by lawful means. 

Third. Trade-union officials of all ranks 
must be men of integrity, intelligence, and 
courage. They should not lead their mem- 
bership into costly or disastrous strikes as a 
substitute for competent bargaining at the 
conference table. 

Fourth. The funds of a trade union, local, 
district or national, are sacred and must be 
so regarded. Every individual member has 
an equity in those funds and every salaried 
officer should be reasonably well paid, but 
he must not regard his position as an op- 
portunity to either grow rich or create a 
sinecure for himself. 

Fifth. Competent trade-union officials who 
have acquired experience should not be cast 
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out lightly on the appeals of demagogues who 
are merely seeking office. 

Sixth. Every dues-paying member has a 
share of stock in his local union. He should 
attend his meetings to protect his equity and 
make every possible intelligent contribution 
to his union’s success. The absentee grum- 
bler weakens, instead of strengthens, the 
trade-union movement. 

Seventh. At the bargaining table, repre- 
sentatives of unions should obtain an ac- 
ceptable agreement with employers and the 
agreement should be lived up to faithfully, 
both in letter and in spirit. 

Eighth. Trade unions are a part of every 
community. The members should partici- 
pate in community affairs and convince the 
world that they are good citizens, thus dis- 
pelling much of the manufactured propa- 
ganda which seeks to destroy all of us, be- 
cause of the sins of a few. 

Ninth. In a word, we should be men in all 
that the word implies, in our relations with 
each other, in our relations with our employ- 
ers, and in our relations with the general 
public. 

By adhering to this doctrine, we can in- 
crease our stature and become a more highly 
respected segment of society. 

That, my friends, I bequeath to you in 
simple language, what to me is the heart and 
soul and sinew of trade unionism. 

Now, I would like President-elect Calvin 
to assume the chair. One of the customary 
functions of passing the authority to your 
successor is to hand him the gavel. In the 
10 years I have presided over conventions 
and meetings of this brotherhood, I have 
never used a gavel, so I haven’t one to give 
you, Bill. 





Farmers Get Less, Consumers Pay More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farmers Get Less, Consumers 
Pay More,” which was published in the 
Miami Herald of Tuesday, August 3, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Farmers Get Less, CONSUMERS Pay More 

When the next medals for fortitude are 
struck off, one of the first ought to be 
reserved for the long-suffering American 
housewife. 

She has been remarkably patient and un- 
complaining about bearing a disproportion- 
ate share of today’s food costs. Too patient 
for her own good. 

While the prices that farmers have re- 
ceived, for example, have declined 18.8 per- 
cent since 1951, retail food prices have actu- 
ally gone up about 1 percent since that date. 

The difference has gone primarily into 
processing and distribution charges passed 
on by middlemen. As a result the house- 
wife has gotten little if any benefit from past 
declines in farm income and will get virtu- 
ally none of the further declines that are 
ahead. 

If Congress is interested in the welfare of 
consumers, it could well devote a full-dress 
inquiry into all the factors that tend to keep 
retail prices at their present high level. 

The Federal Trade Commission discovered 
belatedly that a considerable part of recent 
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coffee price increases was caused by market 
manipulations. A similar analysis is needed 
of retail food prices. There’s something 
frightfully wrong when a decline of 188 
percent in what farmers receive turns into 
a 1-percent increase in what housewives pay. 


. 





The Organization of American States 
and the United Nations: Rivals or 
Partners? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address made by Mr. David 
McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs, before the Col- 
gate University Conferenc2 on American 
Foreign Policy, at Hamilton, N. Y., on 
July 13, 1954: 

The address follows: 

THe ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES AND 
THE UNTTED NATIONS: RIVALS OR PARTNERS? 
(By David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs) 

I should like to talk to you today about 
the relationship between regional organiza- 
tions and the United Nations. Are they 
rivals or are they partners? Put more spe- 
cifically, what is the relationship between 
the U. N. as a universal organization and 
such a regional organization as the Organi- 
gation of American States? 

The U. N. was designed to be as nearly 
universal an organization as possible. It 
had a responsibility to seek to maintain in- 
ternational peace everywhere. It could 
therefore admit of no rival. But did that 
require that the U. N. should be an exclu- 
sive agency for maintaining international 
peace? Could there perhaps also be regional 
associations for peace? 

The recent appeal of Guatemala's former 
government to the United Nations Security 
Council regarding alleged acts of aggression 
brought into sharp focus for the first time 
the questions of universality and regional- 
ism which had previously been considered 
only on a purely theoretical basis at San 
Prancisco when the charter was being 
drafted. 

You will recall that on Sunday, June 20, 
the Security Council, after hearing a long 
and detailed statement by the Guatemalan 
representative, voted 10 to 1 to refer the 
Guatemalan complaint to the Organization 
of American States. The one negative vote 
was a Soviet veto—its 60th. On the same 
day a resolution proposed by France calling 
for immediate termination of action likely 
to cause bloodshed was adopted unanimously 
by the Council. Five days later, the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the Organiza- 
tion of American States having meanwhile 
set in motion steps to get at the facts, the 
Security Council decided not to resume con- 
sideration of the Guatemalan matter at that 


hearing 

& United Nations member? Could it be 
said that, to be consistent with our record 
in the Korean case, the United Nations was 
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obligated to take immediate action in the 
Security Council? 

I believe that a review of the background 
of this problem will show quite clearly that 
the Security Council was acting wisely and 
fairly, and in accordance with the true 
meaning and intent of the charter. The 
Security Council recognized that an issue 
was involved which was so fundamental that 
it brought into question the whole system 
of peace and security which had been created 
by the charter at San Francisco. 


UNIVERSALITY VERSUS REGIONALISM 


In the spring of 1945, with most of the 
major issues already settled, the question of 
the relationship and jurisdiction of regional 
organizations vis-a-vis the new international 
organization arose and had to be answered. 

Basically, it was the veto provision in the 
Security Council in relation to the inter- 
American system that precipitated the crisis. 
Significantly, it was the Latin American 
Republics who asked, “What happens in case 
of aggression against any one of us? If the 
Big Five in the Security Council, disagree, are 
we powerless to resort to collective action 
in our own defense?” 

What the Latin American countries 
wanted was a self-operating inter-American 
regional system, one that could act for peace 
without interference from a Security Coun- 
cil veto. It seemed for a time that the whole 
idea of the United Nations might fail to be 
realized because of the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the two concepts of universality and 
regionalism. 

This question had the utmost significance 
at the time, for the Organization of Ameri- 
can States has the longest continuous his- 
tory of any regional agency. The distinctive 
relationship of the American states goes 
back over 130 years. Throughout this pe- 
riod there has been a progressive develop- 
ment of closer relationships between the 21 / 
American Republics. This relationship has 
succeeded over the years in preserving rela- 
tive peace and security in this hemisphere 
and a freedom from the kind of holocaust 
which has repeatedly devastated Europe and 
Asia. The Organization of American States 
is an organization founded upon the free- 
dom-loving traditions of Bolivar and Wash- 
ington. The 21 American Republics had a 
common experience in their heroic struggles 
for independence. They have ever since 
been determined to prevent the extension 
to this hemisphere of either the colonial 
domain of European powers or any despotic 
political systems of Europe. They have re- 
peatedly pledged themselves to settle their 
own disputes peacefully and have established 
a system that has demonstrated in 
effectiveness to that end. It is for these 
reasons that it was absolutely essential that 
regionalism and universality be blended at 
San Francisco. 

Just prior to the San Francisco Conference 
the 21 American Republics, including the 
United States, had met in Mexico City for 
a Conference on Problems of War and Peace. 
This conference had adopted the Act of 
Chapultepec, which reaffirmed the century- 
old pan-American solidarity and provided 
for the early conclusion of an inter-Ameri- 
can treaty which would recognize the prin- 
ciple that an attack on any one of the Ameri- 
can states would be regarded as aggression 
against all. In such event the 
treaty would provide for collective action 
by the American Republics, including the 
use of force. It would also provide for col- 
lective action to deal with other threats men- 
oo peace and security of the American 


When the United States adhered to the 
Act of Chapultepec, we realized that it in- 
volved a significant development of the prin- 
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sphere, it was not just the United State 
which was committed to take action but ay 
of the American Republics on the principig 
of all for one and one for all. 


IMPLICATIONS OF VETO POWER 


The late Senator Vandenberg, who was one 
of our principal delegates to the San Fran. 
cisco conference, recorded in his private 
diary at the time his full realization of the 
implications of the veto power in the Secy. 
rity Council to collective security measure 
in the Western Hemisphere. He wrote: “Ip 
the event of trouble in the Americas, we 
could not act ourselves; we would have to 
depend exclusively on the Security Counc: 
and any one permanent member of the 
Council could veto the latter action. * ++ 
Thus little is left of the Monroe Do. 
trine.” He went on to record: “I do not 
see how we could tolerate a possible situg. 
tion in which [under the United Nations 
Charter] we could not deal with a bad pan. 
American situation at all because (1) we ar 
not permitted to act under Chapultepec anq 
(2) the Security Council is stopped by a Rus. 
sian or a British or a Chinese or a French 
veto.” 

That the American Republics should he 
free to take appropriate action in such cir. 
cumstances was and is of utmost importancs 
because of the veto in the Security Council, 
Given the state of the world, it would have 
been too much the expect that all of the five 
major powers would agree to forego all use 
of a veto. While the veto did not doom the 
United Nafions to futility, it did refiect 
difficulties in the way of action by a world 
organization which would not necessarily 
be found in the way of action of a regional 
association. For the Latin Americans it was 
of vital importance that the promises of 
Chapultepec not be nullified by subjecting 
American regional action to a Russian veto, 
A way had to be found to permit an inter. 
American regional agency to take necessary 
action regardless of the Russian veto. 

This way was found when the United 
States and the Latin American Republics, 
over intense Soviet opposition, Included in 
articles 51 and 52 of the charter provisions 
establishing the rights of regional organiz. 
tions in matters of collective self-defense and 
pacific settlement. Article 51 recognized the 
inherent right of states to individual or 
collective self-defense. Article 52 recognized 
the existence of regional arrangements for 
dealing with such matters related to the 
maintenance, of international peace and se 
curity as are appropriate for regional action 
This did not impair the right of the Security 
Council to investigate any dispute or situ» 
tion under article 34 which might lead 
international friction. Any member of the 
United Nations might bring any dispute or 
situation to the attention of the Security, 
Council under article 35. Nevertheless un 
der article 52 members of the United Nations 
who have emtered into regional arrange 
ments are enjoined to make every effort 
achieve pacific settlements of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements before 
referring them to the Security Council 
Paragraph 3 of article 52 states, ““The Security 
Council shall encourage the development of 
pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such re 
gional agencies either on the initiative o 
the states concerned or by reference from 
the Security Council.” 

By that formula a balance was struck be 
tween regional organization and world 0 
ganization. The of that formuls 
made it possible for the Charter of the United 
Nations to be adopted. Without that for 
mula there would, in all probability, have 
never been a United Nations. 

Just as the United Nations has deve! sped 
since its founding, so has the inter-Americal 
system. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro on Ser 
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tember 2, 1947, put into effect both the Act 
of Chapultepec and the provisions of article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. The 
treaty bound the signatories to consult in 
the event of aggression either from within 
or without the Americas and provided for 
certain measures which, if approved by a 
two-thirds majority, would become obliga- 
tory on all states parties to the treaty. Thus, 
the Rio Pact, as it is commonly called, estab- 
lished a precedent which has been used in 
developing the North Atlantic Pact and other 
regional collective-security arrangements. 

In 1948, at Bogota, the Charter of the 
Organization of American States was drawn 
up and approved. It further defined the 
relationship of this regional organization to 
the United Nations. Article 20 of the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States 
provides: “All international disputes that 
may arise between American States shall be 
submitted to the peaceful procedures set 
forth in this charter before being referred to 
the Security Council of the United Nations.” 

ROLE OF SECURITY COUNCIL 

It is in this context and with this back- 
ground that we should judge the action 
taken with respect to the recent Guatemalan 
appeal to the United Nations, which I men- 
tioned at the beginning of my talk. 

In the first place, there is no question that 
the Security Council has primary responsi- 
bility under the charter for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The 
fact that the Security Council refused to 
give further consideration to the Guate- 
malan matter while an agency of the Organ- 
ization of American States carried out its 
activity does not derogate from the author- 
ity of the Security Council in matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. On the contrary, in 
matters falling within the scope of a fully 
developed and actively functioning regional 
agency, the Security Council is under an 
obligation to promote pacific settlement 
through such an agency. This is just what 
it did in the Guatemalan case. 

Secondly, there was no reluctance on the 
part of the Security Council to have the facts 
in the Guatemalan case fully aired. The 
Guatemalan representative exercised his 
right to bring a situation to the attention of 
the Council, The Security Council met at 
once, listened to his complaint, and acted 
upon it. The decision of the Security Coun- 
cil 5 days later not to resume its considera- 
tion of the matter when the regional agency 
involved was actively considering it cannot 
be deemed to be a denial of the right of a 
U. N. member to bring such a matter to the 
attention of the Security Council. 

Thirdly, the Security Council was not 
shirking its duty to maintain peace and 
security. It was taking the most effective 
action under the circumstances by not de- 
priving the regional agency in the first in- 
stance of an opportunity to promote a peace- 
ful solution, 


poses. 


At the same time they sought to cripple, 
and thereby discredit, the long-established 
inter-American system. 
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international Communist conspiracy, had 
come very close to exercising effective con- 
trol of that Government, if it did not, in- 
deed, exercise such control. The Commu- 
nist menace in Guatemala had become so 
dangerous that the American States could 
not ignore it. At their 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference in Caracas last March they 
had declared that “the domination or control 
of the political institutions of any American 
state by the international Communist move- 
ment, extending to this hemisphere the 
political system of an _ extracontinental 
power, would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of 
the American states, endangering the peace 
of America, and would call for a meeting 
of consultation to consider the adoption of 
appropriate action in accordance with exist- 
ing treaties.” 

When the Guatemalan Government made 
its accusations against its neighbors before 
the Inter-American Peace Committee, the 
Organization of American States promptly 
set its machinery into action. The Inter- 
American Peace Committee established a 
Committee of Information, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and the United States, to obtain the 
facts to enable it to suggest the most effec- 
tive methods for reaching a satisfactory set- 
tlement. The committee has kept the Secu- 
rity Council informed regarding its activi- 
ties. Its fully documented report has been 
transmitted to the Security Council. In this 
manner this agency of the Organization of 
American States his fulfilled its obligations 
under article 54 of keeping the Security 
Council informed. 

Prior to the advent of the new anti-Com- 
munist Government in Guatemala, the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States had called for a consultative meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in Rio on July 7 to con- 
sider the Guatemalan situation. As a result 
of the change of government this meeting 
was postponed sine die, but it should be 
noted that the Organization of American 
States was prepared to see the matter 
through on the highest level. Thus, the 
Organization of American States by its ac- 
tions has demonstrated that in the words of 
Secretary Dulles, “There was proof that our 
American organization is not just a paper 
organization, but that it has vigor and vital- 
ity to act.” 

Ambassador Gouthier, of Brazil, speaking 
before the Security Council at its second 
session, put it this way: “For more than 60 
years the Organization of the American 
States has been a useful and efficient instru- 
ment for the solution of conflicts, disagree- 
ments, and strained situations confronting 
the American Republics. The Organization 
has adequate machinery, through the many 
organs and procedures established by it in 
order to solve such differences. The long 
record of achievement of the system of the 
Organization of American States is a striking 
demonstration of its capacity to deal with 
political situations similar to the one which 
confronts us. In the Organization of Amer- 
ican States all the members have equal 
rights; whether a large nation or a small 
one, each has one vote on decisions, and the 
undemocratic principle of the veto is un- 
known.” 


GUATEMALA, A TEST CASE 
The balance between universality and re- 


ization of American States could advance 
United Nations objectives by functioning 
effectively in a regional dispute. This was 
made possible because the Security Council 
recognized the right of a well-qualified re- 
gional organization to apply its own re- 
sources in dealing with such a dispute. It 
made possible also because the oldest 
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and largest regional organization the world 
has ever known faced up to its responsibili- 
ties squarely and undertook to carry them 
out. Fortunately, the circumstances which 
gave rise to the controversy were changed be- 
fore action in either organization had been 
pushed to the ultimate limits. 

The actions of the Security Council and 
the Organization of American States pre- 
served the delicate balance between world 
and regional organization which was written 
into the charter at San Francisco. A success- 
ful effort to destroy that balance by depriv- 
ing the active regional organization of the 
Americas of its responsibilities under the 
charter would have had the most serious con- 
sequences for the United Nations and for the 
Organization of American States. It would 
have constituted a heavy blow at peaceful 
settlement procedures. 

The developments in the Guatemalan case 
broke new ground in the field of interna- 
tional action. It was new not only because 
it put the regional arrangements provisions 
of the charter to their first real test. It was 
also new in that for the first time the inter- 
American system had to grapple with the 
insidious mechanisms of the Communist 
movement, cleverly worked out so as to con- 
fuse and hamper effective regional or United 
Nations action to preserve the independence 
of Guatemala. The Communist designs 
have been foiled. The principles of regional 
and multilateral action have been upheld. 
The devotion of the United States, whether 
it acts through the OAS or through the 
United Nations, to the concept of the sct- 
tlemeut of international disputes through 
joint action by peace-loving states remains 
unimpaired. New methods will undoubtedly 
have to be devised, new advances made, in 
the techniques and arrangements for attain- 
ing that objective. They must be adapted 
to the changing nature of the threat to inter- 
national peace and justice. But the objec- 
tive itself remains unchanged: To strengthen 
the community of law-abiding states, in the 
regional system and in the United Nations 
system, so as to build up stronger and 
stronger barriers against aggression and 
tyranny. 
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or 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very complete 
analysis of the Oppenheimer transcript 
by Alfred Friendly, the managing editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. This important document has 
been the subject of much controversy as 
to both the material contained therein 
and the conclusions of the Gray board 
as to its meaning. Also involved in the 








release of this document, is the question 


as to whether security information of 
great importance has or has not been 
inadvertently revealed. I believe the 
analysis is worthy of printing notwith- 
standing its extra length and cost. I 
believe that serious students of this 
famous case will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of evaluating Mr. Friendly’s 
analysis: 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 25, 1954] 
Deama Packs AMAZING OPPENHEIMER 
‘TRANSCRIPT : 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

The Government Printing Office a few 
weeks ago turned up as the unlikely pub- 
lisher of the most significant and contro- 
versial book of the year. 

It is about the length of the Bible, has a 
plot more intricate than Gone With the 
Wind and has half as many characters as 
War and Peace. Depending on your reading 
speed, it takes from 20 to 30 solid hours to 
complete. 

It refiects on the troubled social and polit- 
ica] world about us perhaps more deeply and 
disturbingly than any other book published 
during the cold war. 

It is a treasure trove for statesmen, moral- 
ists, scientists, and military intelligence offi- 
cers on both sides ofthe Iron Curtain. It is 
a source book for a generation of historians 
to come. It is quite possibly the raw mate- 
rial for dozens of future dramatists, novelists, 
and social philosophers. 

You can get it, all 933 pages, for $2.75 from 
the Superintendent of Documents. Its title 
is: “In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer: 
Transcript of Hearing Before Personnel Se- 
curity Board.” 

It is a typographical monstrosity, a prodig- 
fous task to read, a frustrating and infuriat- 
ing document. It is also absorbing, every 
page of it. 

Its drama is Aristotelian, in the sense that 
the principal figure of the tragedy is a king 
whose fate illustrates and illumines the life 
and problems of the spectators, which is to 
say allofus. The story is that of a towering 
figure, the father of the atomic bomb, the 
center if not the founder of the American 
school of theoretical physics. 

The drama is also Shakespearean, tn that 
the central problems are those of motive. 
As in Shakespearean drama, even after the 
play ends the audience can argue endlessly 
about just what the motives were of every- 
one concerned, the witnesses and the judges 
certainly as much as the judged. The de- 
lineation of character, as 40 persons come to 
testify, is also Shakespearean in its rich- 
ness and variety. 

There is a touch of Eric Ambler, too, in 
allusions to espionage, although the master 
of the spy thriller would never have been 
guilty of concocting such implausible fic- 
tions as the suggestions of some of Oppen- 
heimer'’s detractors. 

There is a bit of opera bouffe in the alle- 
gation that a mysterious cabal, with the sin- 
ister name of Zorc, plotted to siphon off the 
budget of the Strategic Air Command. 


& TRAGIC LOVE STORY 


There are a couple of love stories, both 
pathetic, ill-starred and told with merciful 
economy. 

In one, the subject is Jean Tatlock, Op- 
penheimer’s fiancee, seen searching vainly 
in communism for some soOlace or answer 
to a disturbed quest; shortly before she dies 
tragically she asks to see Oppenheimer again, 
because she still loves him. 

The second tells of Mrs. Oppenheimer, im- 
mersed briefly in communism through love 
of a dashing and romantic Communist first 
husband. We see her, disillusioned with the 
party as early as 1936, follow him dreadily 
and wearily to Paris, only to receive word 
ban he died fighting with the Loyalists in 

pain. 

There is a monumental amount of mili- 
tary and political and technical information 
in the book, despite the deletions of the 
security officers who went over the transcript. 
It contains probably more information on 
atomic and thermonuclear progress than any 
single volume since the Smyth report. It 
is the basis of a reasonably complete history 
of the hydrogen bomb, and some scholars 
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and reporters are already at work compil- 
ing it. 

There is in the book also one or two 
touches of buffoonery, with Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, wartime head of the Manhattan En- 
gineering District and Oppenheimer’s boss 
when the atom bomb was made, playing the 
role of Falstaff. 


THE TWO-BOMB GUESS 


Groves, who is supposed to be testifying 
about Oppenheimer, gets off at once with 
the announcement that, before Yalta, he 
concluded that “we needed only two (atomic) 
bombs to win the war.” With becoming 
modesty, he notes, “Of course, I also pro- 
ceeded on the theory that I might be wrong.” 

He acknowledges that he consulted with 
Oppenheimer frequently during the Iife of 
the atomic-bomb project and used him at 
least on one tough theoretical problem, “not 
to tell me what to do but to confirm my 
opinion.” 

But, Groves concedes, Oppenheimer was 
most valuable, and “he did a magnificent 
job as far as the war effort was concerned. 
In other words, while he was under my con- 
trol—and you must remember that he left 
my control shortly after the war was over.” 

At the outset of Groves’ testimony he was 
Warned by Chairman Gordon Gray, of the 
special Personnel Security Board, not to dis- 
cuss classified matters. Don’t worry, Groves 
replied in effect, “I will wateh out for that. 
I have been watching out for that for so many 
years I don't think I will slip.” 

Asterisks in the transcript show that the 
security officers had to apply their, scissors 
three times to the immediately succeeding 
200 or 300 words of Groves’ testimony. 


SEVEN -HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY-THOUSAND-WORD 
DOCUMENT 

With supporting documents, such as the 
decisions, briefs, and communications, the 
Oppenheimer case runs to some 750,000 words. 
Perhaps 100,000 words bear on a series of 
minor incidents. These were later made 
much of in the decisions of the Gray Board 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, but they 
are essentially secondary. 

Some would see them as not much more 
than nit picking. It is impossible to con- 
clude that the case against Oppenheimer 
rests in any large part upon them. Space 
does not permit their discussion here. 

The central items which constitute the 
core of the case against Oppenheimer are 
two. In roughly equal proportions, they 
occupy the rest of the transcript. 

One is the Chevalier episode. The other 
is the matter of Oppenheimer’s views and ac- 
tivities with respect to the thermonuclear 
bomb (the superbomb or the bydrogen 
bomb). 

In their majority decision, Gray and Board 
Member Thomas A. Morgan made much of 
the thermonuclear bomb item, finding that 
Oppenheimer delayed its development by op- 
posing it and failing to be properly enthusi- 
astic about it. It was principally this aspect 
of their report that provoked a storm of 
criticism and contempt among the Nation's 
press and other voices of opinion. 

When the AEC made its final decision a few 
days later, the four members ruling against 
Oppenheimer loudly and vehemently pro- 
tested that the issue had utterly no bearing 
on their findings (except for a question of 
Oppenheimer’s candor in his testimony 
about it). One might gather from their in- 
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Manager EK. D. Nichols was essentially this: 
That from 1945 to 1949 Oppenheimer 
thought the hydrogen bomb was feasible ang 
realizable, but that after the Russians ex. 
ploded their first atomic bomb, Oppenheimer 
opposed developing the thermonuclear 
Weapon on moral grounds, because it was not 
feasible, because it was politically undesir. 
able, and because there were not enough 
facilities and skilled scientists to push its 
development; further, that once it was de. 
cided by President Truman to push develop- 
ment of the H-bomb, anyway, Oppenheimer 
continued to oppose the project-and did not 
cooperate fully with national policy. 

In a roaring and exciting three pages of the 
transcript, Dr. Vannevar Bush, the grand old 
man of American science, told the Gray Board 
it should have refused to entertain such a 
charge. He said the board should have sent 
the letter back to General Nichols for re. 
drafting. 

The letter, he said, “is quite capable of 
being interpreted as placing a man on trial 
because he held opinions, and had the 
temerity to express them.” 

“If this country ever gets to the point 
where we come that near to the Russian 
system, we are certainly not in any condition 
to attempt to lead the free world toward the 
benefits of democracy. 

“I think that in all fairness I ought to tell 
you my frank feeling that this has gotten 
into a very bad mess * * * we have been 
slipping backward in our maintenance of the 
Bill of Rights * * *. 

“I think this board or no board should 
ever sit on a question in this country of 
whether a man should serve his country or 
not because he expreSsed strong opinions, 
If you want to try that case, you can try 
me. I have expressed strong opinions many 
times, and I intend to do so. They have 
been unpopular opinions at times. When a 
man is pilloried for doing that, this country 
is in a severe state.” 


ALLEGATION OF TREASON 


Gray and Morgan apparently did not con- 
cur. To do them justice, it may be assumed 
that, after the charge was made, there were 
a couple of implications which, if read into 
it, might properly be the subject of exami- 
nation. The implications deal with Oppen- 
heimer’s acts, not his opinions. 

One was that Oppenheimer’s activities had 
sinister and disloyal motivations. The other 
was that, regardless of motive, Oppenheimer, 
as a Government servant and consultant, be- 
trayed his trust by deliberately trying to 
oppose a national policy already decided 
upon. 
~ There is one direct allegation in the whole 
hearing that Oppenheimer, who did indeed 
oppose an all-out effort to make the H-bomb 
in 1949, did so because he was a Soviet agent. 
It was made in a letter of November 7, 1953, 
to J. Edgar Hoover. The letter, distributed 
by Hoover to top Government officials kicked 
off the whole investigation of Oppenheimer. 

The author was William L. Borden, former 
executive director of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He had ac- 
cess to derogatory information on Oppen- 
heimer in the investigative files of the FBI 
and other agencies, but presumably had no 
other sources. 

Borden demonstrated himself, to put the 
most charitable view on the matter, as an 
incompetent reporter. The evidence against 

penheimer, which was surely spread in 
full on the transcript, comes nowhere close 
to his description of it; the essential] con- 
clusions he drew were as baseless as they 
were false. 

His reading the evidence and his conclu- 
sions were given no credence, indeed n0 
mention, by the Gray Board or the AEC in 
their final reports. 

If there was no treasonable motive, the 
next question was whether Oppenheimer, 
regardless of motive, did indeed act against 
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the national policy on the H-bomb; once 
it was adopted in the. White House at the 
end of January, 1950. 

There is no evidence whatsoever in the 
transcript of any positive acts that Oppen- 
heimer took to delay the project once it was 
approved. 

Gray and Morgan, however, went on to 
argue that since Oppenheimer did not wax 
publicly enthusiastic when President Tru- 
man overruled his recommendation against 
making the H-bomb, and did not try ener- 
getically to encourage scientists to join the 
H-bomb work at Los Alamos, he delayed the 

ect. 

was this argument of lack of sufficient 
“enthusiasm” which aroused a storm of crit- 
icism from the Nation’s press, scientists and 
public in general. It was the most vulner- 
able section of the Gray-Morgan report. 
The third member of the Board, Dr. Ward 
vy. Evans, who favored restoring Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance, put the matter in a nut- 
shell: 

“He did not hinder the development of the 
H-bomb, and there is absolutely nothing in 
the testimony to show that he did.” 


MASSIVE RETALIATION 


It is not enough for an understanding of 
the case to say that the AEC, even in ruling 
against Oppenheimer, rejected in its entirety 
this portion of the Gray-Morgan decision. 
The story of the H-bomb remains at the root 
of the case. 

The hearing tells that story: 

When the Russians exploded their first 
A-bomb in September, 1949, American ex- 
pectations and American military strategy 
were knocked galley west. The basis of 
American defense, the atomic monopoly, was 
destroyed. 

One school, which ultimately was victori- 
ous, reacted by calling for atomic superior- 
ity. It wanted bigger bombs—the H-bomb— 
and more bombs. Its ideas developed into 
what is now. known as the policy of poten- 
tial “massive retaliation” as a deterrent to 
war, 

The other school, led by Oppenheimer, felt 
that this was a totally inadequate answer. 
Over and over again in his testimony and 
in that of such men as Vannevar Bush, If. I. 
Rabi, Hartley Rowe, David Lilienthal, George 
Kennan and many others, you find this rea- 
soning, as of 1949: 

A decision to make the H-bomb would 
lead America into believing that that was 
all it had to do to answer the Russian threat. 
Yet it is obvious much more needed to be 
done—in atomic defense, in revising the bal- 
ance of our forces, in new political, eco- 
nomic, and social to the world. 

The H-bomb, if developed, would be vast- 
ly more valuable to the Russians, by reason 
of available targets, than to us. Yet our 
effort to make it would impel the Russians 
to do likewise, 

Development of the H-bomb. would end 
the possibility of any future agreement with 
the Russians on atomic control or disarma- 
ment. 7 

The arguments may have been good or 
bad; they were at least arguable. 

There were other reasons behind Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition in October 1949—Janu- 
ary 1950, when he was chairman of the 
AEC’s powerful general advisory commit- 
tee. Militarily, it looked more sensible to 
build more A-bombs with available facili- 
ties. Technically, even if the H-bomb could 
be made, it would produce a lesser bang for 
& buck—or for a neutron, which was the lim- 
iting factor—than the equivalent number of 
A-bombs. Also, technically, the possibility 
me making an H-bomb did not look promis- 


The advisory committee wen 
along with virtually unani- 
mously (one member took no position). So 
did 3 of the 5 AEC members, with Gordon 
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Dean and the present Chairman, Lewis L. 
Strauss, dissenting. The military and the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee 
were almost unanimously in favor of the 
H-bomb project (a notable exception was 
Representative W. STeriine Coz, the present 
committee chairman). 

If many scientists saw the matter the way 
Oppenheimer did, some did not. Notably, the 
brilliant but difficult Edward Teller, who 
had been working on the thermonuclear 
problem since 1942—with such fixity that he 
was removed from any work connected with 
World War II during the war—wanted a 
“crash” program at once. Of like mind was 
the famed Ernest O. Lawrence, at Berkeley, 
and the men around him. 

The transcript shows an amusing, if weird, 
episode in this connection. To Lawrence 
and Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, it never occurred 
that our construction of the H-bomb would 
be anything less than automatic after Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, when news of “Joe I,” the 
Russian bomb, was announced. Checking 
with Teller, they dashed off into the most 
ambitious plans for staff and facilities, and 
decided, all on their own, that, although 
without experience in the matter, they would 
build the atomic reactors to produce the neu- 
trons to make the tritium to go into the 
H-bomb. 

They proceeded energetically and blithely 
on this plan, only to find out when they 
came to Washington a month or so later that 
they were the men who brought the bull 
fiddle to a party at which no one wanted to 
hear music, much less their bull fiddle. 
Professionals, not the Berkeley group, were 
ultimately employed to build the reactors. 

IMPOSSIBLE CONCEPT 


For a good 18 months after the White 
House decision, it looked as if Oppenheimer’s 
views were even better founded than he 
knew. The H-bomb appeared increasingly 
more dubious; indeed, it is virtually certain 
that what was then contemplated can never 
be made. But in 1951, Teller came up with 
a “brilliant” invention or discovery or idea. 

The classification officer’s scissors leave us 
without knowledge of what it was, but one 
may guess. In any event, it is clear that the 
thermonuclear weapon now being made is a 
very different thing from the hydrogen bomb 
which people thought about in 1949. 

With Teller’s invention, Oppenheimer 
waxed highly enthusiastic and helped the 
project along, even by the testimony of 
Teller, who loses no love for J. Robert. In 
fact, Oppenheimer himself contributed an 
idea, “not very ingenious but * * * very 
useful,” embodied in today’s H-weapons. 

Even so, Oppenheimer continued to insist 
that the H-bomb was not the whole answer. 
The hearing shows him fiercely energetic in 
projects pushing for continental defense, 
radar warnings and tactical, as well as stra- 
tegic, use of A-bombs. 

AIR FORCE ENMITY 


It is here that the transcript makes evi- 
dent the furious and increasing enmity 
against Oppenheimer by the Air Force, or in 
particular, the Strategic Air Command, 
What Oppenheimer was saying was that war 
plans based virtually exclusively, on mass re- 
taliation, by H-bombing Russian cities and 
installations, were not the be-all and end- 
all. 
He wanted, in short, a more versatile, flex- 
fble atomic arsenal. There are hints he was 
thinking even of atomic weapons to be used 
against oncoming flights of enemy bombers, 
and perhaps even atomic antisubmarine de- 
fense. But mostly he was insisting on vastly 
more attention to the tactical use of A-bombs 
and to continental air defense. The tran- 
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mer commandant of the Air War College. 
He testified at the hearings by order of the 
Air Force.. Wilson told how Oppenheimer’s 
pattern of action led him to go to the di- 
rector of Military Intelligence to express 
concern. 

Some of the pattern of action he worried 
about has fallen to the classification officer’s 
shears. But General Wilson ‘said that one 
thing which made him worry was “my aware- 
ness to the fact that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
interested in what I call the international- 
ization of atomic energy, this at a time when 
the United States had a monopoly.” 


ORIGIN OF ZORC 


Most active of all, however, was David 
T. Griggs, chief scientist for the Air Force, 
who once admitted to Oppenheimer that he 
had impugned Oppenheimer’s loyalty. Op- 
penheimer thereupon called him a paranoid, 
which doubtless did little to win Grigg’s 
favor. 

It was Griggs who say In the Lincoln sum- 
mer study project in 1952 a plot, engineered 
by a secret junta, to undercut the Strategic 
Air Command and deny it the budget it 
might otherwise obtain. He testified that a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
scientist, Jerrold R. Zacharias, wrote the 
mystic letters ZORC on a blackboard at a 
scientific meeting, and explained that they 
stood for Zacharias, Oppenheimer, Rabi, and 
Charles Lauritsen, another famous scientist. 
The implication was that this was a cabal of 
intriguers who plotted to damages SAC by 
the summer study. 

Zacharias and others denied the story point 
blank over pages and pages of cross-examina- 
tion. One may assume that every attemp 
was made to verify Griggs’ account, but no 
verification appears in the recomi. Also, 
there is no explanation of why the cabal was 
not known as ZORL, with the L for Lauritsen 
instead of the C for Charles. ZORL would 
have sounded just as sinister as ZORC. 

The ZORC story, incidentally, first saw the 
light of day in a Fortune article in May 1953. 
The material for the piece obviously came 
straight from the office of the late Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. It 
was a bitter attack on Oppenheimer, and the 
first public one by the Air Force. 

By that time, Teller’s invention had put a 
new light on the H-bomb, and Oppenheimer 
was vulnerable by reason of his 1949 recom< 
mendation. The heat was on. 

UNEQUIVOCAL STAND 

In his separate opinion condemning Op- 
penheimer, AEC member Thomas E. Murray 
rejected with devastating argument the 
Gray-Morgan viewpoint about Oppenheimer’s 
H-bomb position. He insisted that Oppen- 
heimer had every right to oppose the program 
for moral, political, and technical reasons, 
In passing, however, Murray observed: 

“Dr. Oppenheimer advanced technical and 
political reasons for his attitude to the 
hydrogen bomb program. In both respects 
he has been proved wrong; nothing further 
need be said.” 

Oppenheimer’s technical opinion, as 
noted above, was both right and wrong: 
Right, in that the 1949 H-bomb notion has 
not been made into a bomb and probably 
cannot be; wrong in that Teller later came 
up with another idea for a different product, 
which could be made. 

Other students of today’s state of affairs 
are unable to share the dogmatic and 
doubtless comforting certainty that Mur- 
ray enjoys about the wrongness of Oppen- 
heimer’s political reasons. 

A TURNING POINT 

Here, from the transcript, is Bush, refer- 
ring to failure to use the prospect of a suc- 
cessful American superbomb as a basis for 
another attempt at negotiating with Russia. 
He is speaking of a second chance we might 
have had, just before the Eniwetok test: 
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“The test marked our entry into a very 
disagreeable type of world. * * * 

“] still think that we made a grave error 
in conducting that test at that time, and 
not attempting to make that type of simple 
agreement with Russia, I think history will 
show that was a turning point that when 
we entered into the grim world that we are 
now entering right now, that those who 
pushed that thing through to a conclusion 
without making that attempt have a great 
deal to answer for.” 

And here is the testimony of former Am- 
bassador George F. Kennan: 

“It seemed to me at the end of this atomic 
weapons race, if you pursued it to the end— 
we building all we can build, they building 
all they can build—stands the dilemma 
which is the mutually destructive quality of 
these weapons, and it was very dangerous 
for us to get our public before the dilemma, 
that the public mind will not entertain the 
dilemma, and people will take refuge in ir- 
rational and unsuitable ideas as to what to 
do.” 

OUR TERRIELE ABILITY 

Gray asked him how he could make a dis- 
tinction between the fact that he favored 
building A-bombs but opposed making the 
H-bombs in 1949. Kennan replied: 

“It is because of the wonder on my part as 
to whether we did not already have enough 
of this sort of terrible ability to commit 
destruction. * * * What has worried me, Mr. 
Chairman, about going ahead with this is 
that we would come to think of our security 
as embraced solely in the mathematics of 
whatever power of destruction we could 
evolve, and we would forget our security lies 
still very largely in our ability to address 
ourselves to the positive and constructive 
problems of world affairs, to create confi- 
dence in other people. 

“I am convinced that the best way to keep 
our allies around us is not to pay outwardly 
too much attention to the atomic weapons 
and to the prospect of war, but to come for- 
ward ourselves with plans that envisage the 
constructive and peaceful progress of hu- 
manity. * * * 

“I have feared that if we get launched on 
& pregram that says the only thing we are 
concerned to do -in the development of 
atomic weapons is to get as much as possible 
as rapidly as possible, that the attentions 
of the public and the Government will be- 
come riveted to that task at the expense of 
our ability to conduct ourselves profitably 
in positive aspects of foreign policy.” 

Oppenheimer was convicted by Gray and 
Morgan and by the four-man AEC majority 
primarily on the grounds of his association 
and dealings with Haakon Chevalier, a pro- 
fessor of French at the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley. Chevalier appears as an 
energetic parlor pink, to say the least, if not 
a member of the Communist Party. He was 
one of Oppenheimer’s many Communist- 
tinged friends at a time when Oppenheimer 
himself was Red as a beet. 

Here is the body of facts on which the 
transcript shows little or no disagreement: 

In late 1942 or more probably early 1943, 
when Oppenheimer was doing secret work in 
Berkeley but before he went to Los Alamos, 
Chevalier made a startling observation to 
Oppenheimer. The scene was the pantry or 
kitchen of Oppenheimer's home. 

Chevalier declared that a man named 
George Eltenton, a British scientist working 
in the Shell Development Co. had spoken 
to him about the possibility of transmitting 
technical information to Soviet scientists. 
This was a period when Russia was our 
gallant ally and when many people resented 
national policy which excluded Russia from 
@ free and steady flow of knowledge of our 
secrets. 


Oppenheimer replied to Chevalier in strong 
terms saying he thought this was terribly 
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wrong. The subject was dropped, immedi- 
ately and finally. 
COCK AND BULL YARN 


Some months later, in the summer of 1943, 
by which time Oppenheimer had gone to 
Los Alamos, Colo., John Lansdale, Jr., an 
attorney from a distinguished Cleveland law 
firm who had become chief intelligence offi- 
cer of the Manhattan District, told Oppen- 
heimer of a worry about security in Berkeley. 
Lansdale’s concern had to do with activities 
of an organization in which, Oppenheimer 
knew, Eltenton was a member. 

Shortly thereafter,-on a return trip to 
Berkeley, Oppenheimer- volunteered to the 
chief counter-intelligence officer of the San 
Francisco area that Eltenton would bear 
watching. He was pressed to say why. 

At this point, in order not to involve his 
friend Chevalier and, admittedly, partly be- 
cause he was reluctant to involve himself, 
Oppenheimer told the security officer, Col. 
Boris T. Pash, a cock and bull story. He 
said Eltenton had made two or three ap- 
proaches to Berkeley people to get informa- 
tion for the Russians. He declined to give 
the names of those involved. 

Oppenheimer later confessed he was an 
“idiot” to make up the story; his shame and 
contrition for the lie haunt the transcript. 

Some time later Colonel Lansdale and 
General Groves pressed Oppenheimer for the 
whole story. Groves, apparently in no great 
hurry or dither, did not force Oppenheimer to 
come clean until December 1943. At that 
time Oppenheimer named Chevalier as the 
man Eltenton approached. 

Even after this, intelligence officers still 
labored under the assumption that there 
had been three contacts. It is by no means 
clear, however, that Oppenheimer failed to 
tell Groves there was only one. Conclusive 
evidence one way or the other is lacking. 


DINNER IN PARIS 


After the war, Chevalier visited Oppen- 
heimer for a couple of days at Princeton. 
Then, in December 1953, after President 
Eisenhower had ordered the “blank wall” 
erected against Oppenheimer—although Op- 
penheimer did not yet know it—he saw 
Chevalier again. He and Mrs. Oppenheimer 
were in Paris, where Chevalier was then liv- 
ing. Mrs. Oppenheimer phoned Chevalier 
and the three had dinner together. 

Next day, they went together to lunch 
with Andre Malraux. A one-time Commu- 
nist, Malraux has become a violent anti- 
Communist and served as the philosophical 
apologist and confidant of the fiercely anti- 
Soviet General De Gaulle. Chevalier was 
working with Malraux on translations. 

Friends and foes of Oppenheimer agree 
that his temporary concealment of what was 
pretty clearly attempted espionage and his 
outright lie were inexcusable. But they 
differ deeply over the implications. 

In a pounding and protracted cross-exami- 
nation, Roger Robb, special counsel for the 
Board, made Oppenheimer admit some 13 
times that he had told a lie about the story; 
finally he made Oppenheimer say he had told 
a “tissue of lies.” The fact was, he told 
one lie. 

CRUCIAL EVIDENCE 


The AEC majority report denounced Op- 
penheimer for this matter in the bitterest 
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Oppenheimer, in volunteering the informa- 
tion about Eltenton, was playing an intricate 
game as a Soviet agent to throw the blood- 
hounds off the track. 

It is interesting to note, however, deve). 
opments 2 years later, by which time De 
Silva had come to know Oppenheimer wel), 
He wrote Oppenheimer the warmest sort of 
goodby letter, thanking him for support 
and encouragement and saying that Oppen- 
heimer contributed much to whatever suc, 
cess my office (the security office) has had 
in performing its mission.” 

Colonel Pash, who never had dealings with 
Oppenheimer in any degree after the one 
interview about the Chevalier affair, stuck 
to his doubts. In his testimony he indicated 
that he still questioned Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty. 

Moreover, he suggested that he believed 
Oppenheimer was lying in the hearings when 
he swore that he knew of only one contact 
by Eltenton, i. e., the approach by Chevalier 
to Oppenheimer. The first story Oppen- 
heimer told, that there were three contacts, 
was more damaging to Oppenheimer if true, 
Pash argued. Therefore, by his logic, Op- 
phenheimer was now faking a less damaging 
story. 

The AEC majority picked this line of argu- 
ment in its findings. “It is not clear today,” 
Commissioners Strauss, Eugene M. Zuckert, 
and Joseph Campbell wrote, “whether the 
account Dr. Oppenheimer gave to Colonel 
Pash in 1943 concerning the Chevalier in- 
cident or the story he told the Gray Board 
last month is the true version.” 

From this, the Commissioners went on 
elsewhere in their report to question Op- 
penheimer'’s veracity. 

On this point, however, ft is interesting 
to note that the most diligent investiga- 
tion of Colonel Pash and others never dis- 
covered that there were 3 contacts or even 2. 
There was, as far as is known, only 1, the 
1 which Oppenheimer, himself, first revealed 
to Groves in 1943. 


LANSDALE CHANGED HIS MIND 


The testimony of Groves and his top intel- 
ligence officer, Lansdale, put a different light 
on the affair. Both vouched for Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty. 

Lansdale admitted that at first he was 
inclined to Pash’s view and distrusted Op- 
penheimer deeply. But he emphasized to 
the Gray Board that it was Oppenheimer 
who took the initiative to tell, rather than 
hide, the Eltenton attempt. He said he be- 
lieved Oppenheimer never lied about any 
other incident. 

Groves’ testimony made clear he felt it 
Was very wrong of Oppenheimer to delay 
in telling the story, to refuse at first to 
name Chevalier, and to lie about the inci- 
dent. But he indicated that the important 
fact was that Oppenheimer had done the 
essential thing in disclosing the source of 
the danger to security. Regardless of 
whether there were 3 contacts or only 1, 
“I felt I had gotten what I needed to get 
out of that.” 

Oppenheimer’s own story, whether right 
or wrong, has been consistent since 1946, 
when he was questioned by the FBI. It re- 
mained so under all of Robb’s cross-exam- 
ination. 

It was that he felt Chevalier was ignorant 
of what Eltenton was really trying to get 
him to do, and was in fact innocent of wrong 
intent. Accordingly, Oppenheimer tried to 
avoid implicating him in his interview with 
Pash and tried to protect him even later in 
not revealing his name to Lansdale or Groves 
until the bitter end. 

Moreover, still feeling that Chevalier was 
innocent, he saw no reason why he should not 
have visited him in Paris last year. “I still 
think of Chevalier as a friend,” said Oppen- 
heimer, 
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UNUSED TO SNITCHING 


In his dissenting opinion, AEC member 
Henry D. Smyth remarks that “if one starts 
with the assumption that Oppenheimer is 
disloyal,” the incidents brought up in the 
hearings may arouse suspicion. 

One could also start with the assumption 
that Oppenheimer was not disloyal, and come 
out with @ perfectly logical picture of the 
Chevalier affair. For someone deeply im- 
mersed in the Communist movement, the 
process of coming out of it is not easy. In 
going to Pash with the news of Eltenton’'s 
espionage attempts, Oppenheimer was con- 
fronted with the prospect of having to 
snitch on a friend for the first time. 

He made a botch of the job. One might 
guess that he was so naive that he thought 
the mere mentioning of Eltenton would be 
enough. Surprised that he was asked for 
more information, he began to improvise. 
It was a bad improvisation. 

In describing Oppenheimer’s attempt to 
conceal Chevalier’s involvement, General 
Groves said he thought Oppenheimer was 
acting in “the typical American schoolboy 


attitude that there is something wicked - 


about telling on a friend.” 

He went on: “I do know this: That he 
was doing what he thought was essential, 
which was to disclose to me the dangers 
of this particular attempt (of a potential 
spy) to enter the project.” 

Here is George Kennan, in somewhat sub- 
tler language, on the same point: “I also 
think it quite possible for a person to be 
himself profoundly honest and yet to have 
associates and friends who may be misguiaed 
and misled and for whom either at the time 
or in retrospect he may feel intensely sorry 
and concerned. I think most of us have 
had the experience of having known people 
at one time in our lives of whom we felt 
that way.” 

Kennan again, on Oppenheimer’s later as- 
sociation with and visit to Chevalier: 

“I don’t like to think that people in senior 
capacity in Government should not be per- 
mitted or conceded maturity of judgment 
to know when they can see such a person 
or when they can’t * * *. I would always 
like to have felt that my superiors in Gov- 
ernment had enough confidence in me to let 
me handle the problem according to my own 
best conscience.” 


CLEARED BY AEC IN 1947 


Except for the 1950 and 1953 visits with 
Chevalier and for some unclear data con- 
nected with the “nit picking” incidents, 
almost all of the significant derogatory in- 
formation against Oppenheimer that was in- 
troduced at the hearing had been brought 
to the attention of the AEC ‘in 1947. The 
five members took pains to study the data 
with great thoroughness. They got opin- 
ions from Groves, Secretary of War Patter- 
son, Bush, and famed scientist, James B. Co- 
nant. All were favorable to Oppenheimer. 

The AEC cleared Oppenheimer in August 
1947. One member who cleared him, 
Strauss, now the AEC Chairman, was and is 
president of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies. He was responsible for Oppen- 
heimer’s appointment as director of that 
distinguished academy 2 months later, in 
October 1947. 

In the Gray Board hearings, 5 former 
members of the AEC testified in his behalf, 
including the 2 previous Chairmen, David 
Lilienthal and Gordon. So did 10 former 
and present members of the General Ad- 
visory’ Committee, including the present 
chairman, Rabi. So did Norris Bradbury, 
Oppenheimer’s successor as head of Los 
Alamos. 

Gen. Frederick Osburn told how much 
tougher Oppenheimer had been in his out- 
look toward the Russians than Osborn was 
himseif during the futile negotiations for 
international atomic control. Rabi even 
testified—he confessed to being surprised at 
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it—to something he said he had seen in re- 
cent years, “a certain tendency of Dr. Op- 
penheimer to be inclined toward a preven- 
tive war,”’ not that he went all the way, “but 
talking and thinking about it quite seri- 
ously.” 

The two outstanding public leaders of 
American science, Bush and Conant appeared 
forhim. Sodid John J. McCloy, in effect the 
civilian head of the Manhattan project. 
Lansdale testified to his security, then and 
now. Groves vouched for his loyalty and 
said he had never had reason to regret clear- 
ing him for the top post in the A-bomb 
work (although he conceded he would prob- 
ably not clear him under the standards of 
the AEC regulations). 

Lansdale and Groves were the two men 
who had studied the security problem raised 
by Oppenheimer during the war years with 
the greatest intensity and who had the 
greatest responsibility in the matter. 


NO HINT OF A LEAK 


Save for Pash and Borden, no one alleged 
that Oppenheimer was disloyal. There was 
not one assertion, even by Pash, that:at any 
time Oppenheimer was indiscreet. Oppen- 
heimer has been under the most intense 
surveillance for 11 years, his phones tapped, 
his movements watched, his mail observed. 
There was no evidence or charge that he had 
spilled even a semidemi secret. 

He was found guilty by the AEC majority 
of disturbing associations, continuing too 
long. This record shows his associations 
with dubious types after he left Los Alamos 
in 1945 were surprisingly infrequent—one 
had to search to:find them. The record 
shows that his constant and close associates 
were scientists and statesmen, the ones who 
came to testify for him. 

There have been persons who were far more 
deeply involved in the Communist conspir- 
acy, as agents, spies, and traitors, than Op- 
penheimer. By acts of contrition and con- 
fession, they have won back the favor of 
many Americans who consider that they have 
expiated their sins and are now fit to serve 
and advise their Government. 

The hearings went deeply into the ques- 
tion of whether this might not also be pos- 
sible and proper for Oppenheimer. Witness 
after witness testified to the probity of his 
actions since his lie in 1943, and particularly 
to the enormous contribution he made to 
his country. If the AEC majority was not 
impressed, the Gray board was. The Nation 
owes Oppenheimer in particular, it wrote, “a 
great debt of gratitude for loyal and mag- 
nificent service.” 

Dr. Rabi perhaps put it best: 

“We had an A-bomb and a whole series 
of it * * * and what more do you want, 
mermaids? 

“This is Just a tremendous achievement. 
If the end of the road is this kind of hear- 
ing, which can’t help but be humiliating, 
I thought it was a pretty bad show. - I still 
think so.” 

The transcript, as tense as it is thick, 
shows vividly who some of Oppenheimer’s 
enemies were, and why they were out to 
topple him. 

There was Borden, with a wild-eyed con- 
viction which led him to write unprovable 
impossibilities which were—to use precisely 
that absured word—incredible. 

There was Teller, shown as a disputatious 
fellow, removed from war work at Los 
Alamos during the war, mortally offended 
because his baby, the thermonuclear weapon, 
had not been blessed by Oppenheimer. 
Even he, however, did not question Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty or security—only his judg- 
ment. 

There were the scientists closely connected 
with the work at Berkeley. In the back- 
ground, the record hints that the great E. O. 
Lawrence was miffed. Others—Alvarez, 
Griggs, W. M. Latimer, Kenneth Pitzer—may 
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have felt that Oppenheimer grew too big for 
his britches after he left them back in 
1943. 

And throughout, as mentioned before, 
there were those in the Air Force, powerful 
figures, who loathed his ideas and feared his 
effectiveness in plugging them. 


PHENOMENA UNEXPLAINED 


All of these forces taken together, how- 
ever, do not account for some of the startling 
phenomena that are part of the Oppen- 
heimer case. The record shows they existed; 
it does not explain why or how. It raises the 
question but does not answer them. 

Why, for example, was the huge tran- 
script released at all, and suddenly, on a 
few hours’ notice to Oppenheimer’s lawyers? 
Gordon Gray had promised that the AEC 
would not take the initiative in making it 
public, yet the AEC did, after the Gray re- 
port appeared but before the decision of the 
AEC itself. 

For months, wild horses—more explicitly, 
the press and public—had failed to drag out 
of the AEC even meager details about our 
atomic affairs. Suddenly the transcript, an 
Operation Candor a dozen times more de- 
tailed than anyone dreamed of getting, was 
made public, with a staggering amount of 
information on thermonucleonics. 

Why was there the savagery of language 
by the four AEC members who condemned 
Oppenheimer, the bitterness of phrase, the 
violence of denunciation? The Gray report 
at least acknowledged Oppenheimer’s loyalty 
and discretion and praised his gigantic con- 
tribution to his country. It expressed regret 
for the recommendation it found necessary. 
The majority AEC finding threw the man 
no crumb. It even left open the question 
of loyalty despite 900 conclusive pages about 
it. 

Why was the hearing not an inquiry, ac- 
cording to the explicit rules of the AEC, but 
a trial, which the rules forbid? After the 
second day’s testimony, it is clear to the 
reader of the transcript that Robb is a re- 
lentless prosecutor, out to get Oppenheimer, 
out to get into the record evidence that will 
destroy and degrade him. 

Oppenheimer found himself in the worst 
of two possible worlds. An administrative 
inquiry would have lacked the adversary 
nature of a trial; a trial would have as- 
sured him and his witnesses and his counsel 
access to the documents used by the prose- 
cution. Instead, Oppenheimer was repeat- 
edly trapped by being called on to recount 
a conversation in 1943 or 1946 and, when he 
had finished, being confronted with a tran- 
script of what he said then. 

One little passage give a flavor, of the 
even-handedness of the Board’s special coun- 
sel’s examination. Attorney Robb is ques- 
tioning the great physicist Hans Bethe, 
closely connected with the work of the AEC 
and against whom no question of loyalty or 
security has been raised. Bethe had testified 
strongly in Oppenheimer’s behalf. 

“Q. Doctor, how many divisions were there 
at Los Alamos? 

“A. It changed somewhat in the course of 
time. As far as I could count the other day, 
there were 7, but there may have been 8 
or 9 at some time. 

“Q. Which division was Klaus Fuchs in? 

“A. He was in my division, which was the 
Theoretical Division. 

“Q. Thank you. That ts all.” 

PROTECTION OR PUNISHMENT? 

There is another, much deeper, question 
raised by the record and the decisions. It has 
to do with the nature and purpose of the 
security program. Is it meant to be preven- 
tive or punitive, protective or retaliatory? 

In the light of a record of discretion and 
loyalty since 1943, did those who found 
against Oppenheimer remove his access to 
security documents because they were really 
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afraid he might disclose secrets in the future, 
either by design or by accident? 

And if they were really afraid, did their 
ruling solve the problem? Oppenheimer still 
has perhaps as much security information 
in his head as any man alive. Is he safe, 
running loose at Princeton? 

Or did those who ruled against him do so 
because they felt he should be punished? 

Were Oppenheimer’s well-scrutinized ac- 
tions for more than a decade being examined 
for what presumptive indications they could 
give on what his acts would be from now on? 
Or were his associations for the decade pre- 
ceding 1943 being examined to determine 
what retribution they merited? 

FROM “OPPIE’S” BOOK 

By one of those ironic coincidences that 
history now and then turns up, a little book 
written by Oppenheimer himself was pub- 
lished on the same day the transcript was 
released, and offered for sale at the same 
price. 

It is a collection of the six Reith lectures 
Oppenheimer delivered in 1953 over the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting System, telling the story of 
the new physics of the last 30 or 40 years. 
It is the story of the monumental “break- 
through” of discovery and understanding 
that succeeded Newton's picture of the 
world. It is a discussion of the field of 
knowledge, from subatomic particle to cos- 
mos, which is so intimately associated with 
Oppenheimer and to which he has so richly 
contributed. 

The book, “Science and the Common Un- 
derstanding,” is technically difficult and 
for the most part hard going. But there are 
fiashes in it that tell much about the man 
who wrote it, and his outlook. There is a 
quotation in it that may serve as a final 
word. It is from a letter written by a great 
man to a young friend: 

“Science can never be retrograde; what is 
once acquired of real knowledge can never 
be lost. To preserve the freedom of the 
human mind then and freedom of the press, 
every spirit should be ready to devote him- 
self to martyrdom; for as long as we may 
think as we will, and speak as we think, the 
condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment. 

“The generation which is bowing off the 
stage has deserved well of mankind for the 
struggles it has made, and for having ar- 
rested that course of despotism which had 
overwhelmed the world for thousands and 
thousands of years. If there seems to be 
danger that the ground they have gained 
will be lost again, that danger comes from 
the generation your contemporary. 

“But that the enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes youth should lift its parricide hands 
against freedom and science would be such 
® monstrous phenomenon as I cannot place 
among possible things in this age and 
country.” 

Oppenheimer was quoting from a letter 
by Thomas Jefferson. 





The Four B’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial published 
in the AFL News-Reporter of Friday, 
August 6, 1954: 


Tue Four B's 

“No one knows where we stand on Indo- 
china. If you add up all the statements 
made by Eisenhower, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the military, and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum total is bluff, 
bluster, backdown and baloney.” 

Now who said that? Harry Truman? 
Adlai Stevenson? Dean Acheson? Steve 
Mitchell? 

Nope, it was none other than John §, 
Enight, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
Detroit Free Press, Miami Herald, and Akron 
Beacon Journal—and a man who was 100 
percent for Eisenhower in 1952. 





Eisenhower Trade Bill Dead, Except One 


Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the attention of our colleagues to 
the following article written by Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr. It appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 9, 1954: 


EISENHOWER TRADE Britt Dead, Except ONE 
ITEM 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasuincton, August 8.—President Eisen- 
hower has lost, or is in the process of losing, 
all but one item in the package of new laws 
he requested last March to improve and ex- 
pand foreign trade. 

The package was supposed to supplement 
the most important measure in his trade- 
tariff program, a 3-year extension of the 
reciprocal trade law with several new kinds 
of authority for gradual reduction of Amer- 
ican tariffs. He lost that measure, too, ac- 
cepting in its stead a simple 1-year extension 
of the present law. 

The one item in the supplementary pack- 
age he seems likely to get is important, but 
its major provision has been greatly watered 
down in the process of congressional consid- 
eration. This is a catch-all bill designed to 
simplify classification of imports for customs 
Purposes and improve customs procedures, 


TRADE BILL BOX SCORE 


The other items have been either lost ir- 
retrievably for this session or are buried in 
committee with no current prospect of ac- 
tion. Here is the box score: 

1. The President asked that foreign invest- 
ment be stimulated by a new set of tax in- 
centives. The new incentives were to be 
incorporated in the big tax revision bill. The 
House went along but the Senate didn’t. 
Senate-House conferees threw out the whole 
provision. 

2. He asked another foreign investment in- 
centive in the form of a Government guar- 
anty against loss of property because of war, 
insurrection, or revolution, to supplement 
existing guaranties against expropriation of 
the property and inability to convert earn- 
ings into dollars. The House approved the 
mew provision as part of the foreign-aid bill. 
The Senate didn’t, and again the conferees 
threw out the provision. 

ITEMS BURIED IN COMMITTEE 


3. He asked that the Senate pass a bill al- 
ready approved by the House to simplify the 
present methods of putting a dollar value on 
imports for customs purposes. This would 
be a major change and is designed to remove 
uncertainty both here and abroad. The bill 


a 
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is still buried in the Senate Finance Com. 
mittee and is highly controversial. 

4. He asked that the duty-free allowance 
for tourists be raised from $500 to $1,000. 
The bill is buried in the House Ways ang 
Means Committee. 

5. He asked that the “buy American” act 
be revised so as to remove the differentia) 
favoring American bidders on Government 
contracts in the case of those countries that 
have no differential favoring their own 
bidders on their own government procure. 
ment. Nothing at all has been done on this, 
Incidentally the President also said he 
would make certain administrative changes 
in the existing buy-American procedures, 
and this hasn’t been done either, though the 
matter is still being worked on. 

6. He asked for a combined set of measures 
to simplify customs, and later sent a bill to 
Congress incorporating the desired changes, 
This is the one bill he is likely to get. It 
has passed the House and was reported out 
of the Senate Finance Committee Friday, 
The key feature of the bill was a study by 
the Tariff Commission to simplify the often 


, absurd set of classifications under which im- 


ports are assessed for tariffs (for example, 
men’s dress trousers now must be classified 
as “braid”). As the bill was submitted the 
President would have the authority to put 
into effect the classifications resulting from 
the study, subject only to congressional veto, 
As now written, however, it only authorizes 
the study and gives the President no power 
whatever. 


REQUESTED TWICE BY PRESIDENT 


The other features of this bill would pro- 
vide better procedures for classifying new 
items that are not listed in the basic tariff 
schedules, enacted 24 years ago; improve 
procedures under the “antidumping” act; 
and make several administrative changes in 
customs law. The President stands a good 
chance of getting these features. 

The President asked for this package of 
new measures not once but twice. The first 
time was when he submitted his overall pro- 
gram to Congress March 30. The second was 
in his formal agreement May 20 to abandon 
the 3-year extension of the basic reciprocal 
trade law for this year. At that time, he 
listed the other items he wanted, saying 
“there is much else that should be accom- 
Plished at this session of Congress.” 





National Catholic Youth Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a clipping 
which appeared in Our Sunday Visitor 
on July 4, 1954, in connection with the 
National Catholic Youth Week. 

There being no objection, the clipping 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Feast oF Crist THE Kinc To Oren CATHOLIC 
Yourn WEEK 

WasHINGTON.—National Catholic Youth 
Week will open on the Feast of Christ the 
King this October and every year hereafter, 
it was announced here. Previous Catholic 
Youth Week observances had closed on that 
feast. 

The 1954 observances, in which over 6 mil- 
lion American youth will take part, will be 








1954 


held from October 31 to November 7 on the 
theme, “Youth—America’s Richest Heritage,” 
it was announced by Msgr. Joseph E. Schie- 
der, director of the Youth Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The event will be proclaimed by Pope Pius 
XII and special proclamations will be issued 
by president Eisenhower and State governors 
and city officials throughout the United 

tes. 
o eievision, radio and newspapers will fea- 
ture Catholic youth activity with programs 
and stories. 

Special letters on Catholic Youth Week are 
expected from Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, and Archbishop John J. Mitty of San 
Francisco, espiscopal chairman of the youth 
department. 

The youth department coordinates ac- 
tivities of more than 20 Catholic youth 
movements throughout the country. On & 
diocesan basis, Catholic Youth Week plans 
will be under the direction of the ordinaries 
and diocesan youth directors. 

Events will be sponsored by youth organi- 
zations, schools and colleges. In addition to 
scholastic and athletic activity, the week will 
be climaxed by spiritual exercises in which 
millions of American youths, from the ages 
of 7 to 30, will take part. 

Groups taking part in the observances, tn 
addition to the National Council of Catholic 
Youth will include the council’s college and 
university section comprised of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students and 
the National Newman Club Federation. 





By the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I include the following article en- 
titled “By the Way,” by Thomas Morrow, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of Thursday, July 15, 1954: 

By rHe War 
(By Thomas Morrow) 

IN LINCOLN, IND., JIM FARLEY IS A HERO 

LincoLN, Inp., July 14.—For many years 
the 142 residents of Lincoln, Cass County, 
Ind., believed James A. Farley was the great- 
est man in the world. Aunt Emma Watkins 
went to her grave with this thought and, 
until the final boxscore is made up, it is 
pretty hard to argue the thing. 

As Edgar Guest once said, “Excuse me.” 
This was right after he had-stepped on a 
fat lady’s foot and has nothing to do with 
the present case, except you get a poet’s 
name into a piece and it adds some class. 

The way they knew there were exactly 142 
people in Lincoln was that there was a lady 
in Lincoln who counted people when she 


couldn’t sleep. Mostly, she would doze off 
before she go’ 





_ Up. 
This whole thing happened back in the 
Roosevelt era, when Mr. Farley was Post- 
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words, and a chance to say them, and the © 
thing is going to get out of hand, and you 
are probably going to have to get a court 
order to halt the speaking. 

Aunt Emma Watkins watched all this, and 
could see the project was getting nowhere. 

So she wrote to her nephew, Everett C. 
Watkins, then Washington:correspondent for 
an Indianapolis paper. 

“They are going to close the postoffice,” 
she said. “Go over and give that Farley man 
&@ piece of my mind.” 

Watkins, knowing Aunt Emma Watkins 
was a determined woman and would give him 
no peace unless he took action, sat down and 
penned an epistle to the Postmaster General. 

“You do not know what you are doing if 
you close the post office in Lincoln,” he 
wrote. “It is our place of forum. Most com- 
munities have the barber shop for discussion 
of current events, but, in Lincoln, the barber 
is also the carpenter and the paper hanger, 
and the barber shop is open only on Saturday 
afternoons, and is in his parlor, which does 
not lead to free expression of opinion. How 
would you feel if the post office got closed in 
your home town of Grassy Point, N. Y.?” 

Mr. Farley, an openminded man, could 
see right off he had made a mistake. So he 
issued a ukase: “The postoffice in Lincoln 
shall not close.” 

_ They got up a celebration in Lincoln. The 
Republican and Democrat precinct captains 
went right out into the woods and cut down 
a tree. They trimmed it up and made a 
Jim Farley flag pole, which is still standing. 

There were speeches and band music, and 
Aunt Emma Watkins climaxed the celebra- 
ticn. When they called on her, she stood 
up, looked around, and said, “I only done 
my duty.” ‘ ‘ 

It was not too long after this victory tha 
Parley came out to Indianapolis to make a 
speech. He called on Aunt Emma Watkins, 
She was poorly by this time, but she got 
up out of bed, put on her best dress, and 
said, “Mr. Farley, have a glass of milk.” 

When Aunt Emms Watkins “passed,” as 
they used to say in Lincoln, Farley sent 
some flowers to her funeral. 

“If she knew it,” said Everett C. Watkins, 
“it made her very happy.” 

The postoffice in Lincoln is gone now, as 
Mr. Farley is no longer postmaster general. 

The postoffice in Grassy Point, N. Y.? It’s 
closed, too. They couldn’t get a Democrat 
or Republican who’d take the job. 





How To Stay Young 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, tomorrow is the 80th birthday 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement by Mr. Hoover, entitled “How 
To Stay Young.” ‘The statement was 
published in the magazine This Week 
for August 8, 1954, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Stray Youna 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

The older I grow, the more I appreciate 
children. Now, as I near my 80th birthday, 
I salute them again. Children are’the most 


-pledge 
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wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are freshest from the hand of God. 
Whimsical, ingenious, mischievous, they fill 
the world with joy and good humor. We 
adults live a life of apprehension as to what 
they will think of us; a life of defense 
against their terrifying energy; a life of hard 
work to live up to their great expectations. 
We put them to bed with a sense of re- 
lief—and greet them in the morning with de- 
light and anticipation. We envy them the 
freshness of adventure anc the discovery of 
life. In all these ways, children add to the 
wonder of being alive. In all thesé ways, 
they help to keep us young. 





Balanced Budget Goes Way of All GOP 


Promises 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article by Milton 
Plumb, published in the CIO News of 
August 9, 1954: 

Batancep Buvcer Gores War or At GOP 
PROMISES 
(By Milton Plumb) 

Like other GOP campaign promises, that 
$10 billion annual budget cut which Repub- 
lican leaders were bragging they would make 
this year now seems to have just been 
quietly forgotten. 

Appropriations experts on Capitol Hill 
have totaled up enough of the regular and 
hidden appropriations to say with certainty 
that the GOP-promised cut in Government 
spending hasn’t been made. 

And the deficit, they add, is going to be 
just about double the amount reported in 
the Eisenhower budget figures. That's just 
what House Democratic Leader Rarsurn, of 
Texas, predicted would be the case at the 
start of the session. 

Accurate analysis of appropriations totals 
is difficult because of two factors: 

1. “Phony” GOP bookkeeping which, al- 
though allowing the Republicans to claim 
huge budget slashes, merely defers appro~ 
priations to some later date and thus isn’t a 
real saving at all. 

2. “Cover-up” appropriations practices, 
such as the many provisions in this year’s 
money bills which allow agencies to engage 
in deficit spending. 

“Deficit spending doesn’t show in any 
appropriations balance reported by Con- 
gress,” Representative Rasaut, Democrat, of 
Michigan, former chairman of the House 
Appropriations Deficiency subcommittee, 
pointed out. “Yet such spending throws 
the debt further out of balance, and it’s still 
the people’s money that’s being spent.” 

This year was the first that President 
Eisenhower, who ran on an oft-repeated 
to balance the budget, reduce the 
national debt, and end deficit financing, had 
full control in drafting the Government's 
fiscal program. 

The Eisenhower budget, despite campaign 
talk, was frankly unbalanced the day he sub- 
mitted it. It estimated this year’s Govern- 
ment income at $62.7 billion and made initial 
Government spending requests which ex- 
ceeded this amount by almost $3 billion. 

This was the first time since the end of 
World War I and the second time in peace- 
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time history that a President has recom- 
mended deficit financing and an unbalanced 
budget. 

Although in some years under President 
Truman the Government had operated with 
unbalanced finances, every Truman budget 
gent to Congress recommended sufficient 
tax increases to balance outgo with income. 
The deficit came when Congress refused to 
levy taxes to offset its higher appropriations. 

The Eisenhower administration, however, 
not only operated on the principle of an un- 
balanced budget and deficit financing, but 
also moved to reduce taxes for corporations 
and wealthy owners of corporation stocks. 

The “relief for the rich” tax bill just 
passed over Democratic opposition is ex- 
pected to reduce Government income—and 
add to the deficit—next year by about $1.36 
billion. 

Last week, however, the Senate—in voting 
on the President's request for over $2 billion 
in “supplemental” appropriations—heard 
Senator Dovetas, Democrat of Illinois, open 
up on the Eisenhower administration's “ho- 
kum” and “hypocrisy” in its budget practices. 

Earlier Congress had voted 3 other supple- 
mentals totaling over $533 million. Included 
in these, and in the latest $2 billion re- 
quest, were many items which the adminis- 
tration clearly should have known would re- 
quire funds when the original budget was 
submitted. They weren't in the budget, 
however, and now they make the deficit, in- 
stead of almost $3 billion, most likely, some- 
where between $5 and $6 billion. 

Doveiss called the $2 billion “catchall” 
supplemental appropriation “extraordinary” 
and “very bad fiscal practice.” He accused 
the administration of “withholding” items 
from the regular budget and then “rushing 
them through at the last minute.” 

“It raises the question of whether these 
items were withheld so the administration 
could claim a low figure” on its budget 
presented to Congress, Dovcias said. 

Typical of the phony GOP “economy” was 
the slash of $300 million cut in 1953 from 
the Veterans’ Administration fund for com- 
pensation and pensions, which are set by 
law. This year, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had to request $215 million additional 
for this purpose in an earlier supplemental. 

Because of such “coverup” bookkeeping, 
however, the administration now is in real 
fiscal difficulties. It has asked that the 
present limit on the national debt be lifted 
from $275 billion to $285 billion. 





Hon. Anthony J. DiGiovanna, Brooklyn’s 


Man of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article by Alan St. 
James, published in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of August 1, 1954: 

Brooxiyn’s Man or THe Weex Serves His 
Crry, Srare 25 Years 
(By Alan St. James) 

Exactly 25 years ago toda 
Justice Anthony J. DiGiovenna mongering 
first appointment to public office. He’s been 
serving the city and State ever since, in in- 
creasingly important posts. 
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On August 1, 1929, at the age of 24, Mr. 
DiGiovanna was appointed deputy assistant 
district attorney by Kings County D. A. 
Charles J. Dodd, who later also became Su- 
preme Court Justice in Brooklyn. 

The jurist smiled when he thought back 
on his youthful entry into public office. 
“When I was first considered for the office, 
a few weeks before the actual appointment, 
I was only 23, and there was some doubt be- 
cause of my youth. But at the same time a 
couple of other young men were appointed 
in the United States District Attorney’s of- 
fice and I turned 24 in the meantime, s0 
everything was all right.” 

The only son of immigrant Italian parents, 
he worked diligently in the district attor- 
ney’s office under Dodd and two other dis- 
trict attorneys who reappointed him. He 
had been admitted to the bar in the second 
judicial district on April 1, 1928, and had 
been graduated from Columbia Law School 
in 1927. 

His earlier education had been at Public 
School 123, Boys High School, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Columbia University, with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1925. 

Mr. DiGiovanna was head of the district 
attorney’s homicide bureau for 2 years, and 
he investigated more than 100 murders dur- 
ing his 844 years in the district attorney's 
office. He also headed the special sessions 
court bureau of the office and tried cases 
in all Brooklyn criminal courts at all levels. 
He estimates he prepared and/or tried some 
5,000 cases during his tenure. On January 
1, 1936, he was named a full assistant dis- 
trict attorney. 


SERVED IN FIRST CITY COUNCIL 


The new city charter adopted in 1936 called 
for the election of the first city council in 
1937, replacing the old board of aldermen. 
Mr. DiGiovanna was elected a Brooklyn mem- 
ber of the first city council in ‘November 1937, 
and was reelected for 3 2-year terms and a 1- 
year term. 

He was chairman of the city affairs com- 
mittee in the council, and authored and sup- 
ported much of legislation for child wel- 
fare, slum clearance, and low-cost housing 
during his 8% years on the council. : 

Mayor William O’Dwyer apopinted Mr. Di- 
Giovanna a city magistrate in May 1947, and 
subsequently appointed him a justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions in February 1948. 

Always an active campaigned for the Dem- 
ocratic Party since his early days in the old 
19th District, Mr. DiGiovanna was nominated 
for the position of city court justice in 1946, 
but declined it when he was nominated on 
the State ticket for attorney general. 

Although unsuccessful in the campaign, 
he got a great thrill out of the vigorous ef- 
fort he made for the post, and gained valu- 
able support which stood him in good stead 
two years later when he successfully made 
the run for justice of the supreme court of 
the second district. 


OTHER OFFICES DECLINED 


The judge indicated that he has been ap- 
proached for other public offices since he be- 


came supreme court justice, but that he had. 


declined all of them. 

“I’m extremely happy in this position, and 
with 84 years still to go on my term, I feel 
I owe it to those who elected me to finish it, 
And I've no thoughts of after 
either,” he added: one oer 

“I’m convinced that justice can be done. 
But I try to be careful in exercising the let- 
ter of the law when such a step is indicated, 
or an interpretation of the law, when that 
is called for. Sometimes a judge has to split 
@ law right down the middle, observing both 
the letter and the interpretation.” 

Probably the most widely known of Jus- 
tice DiGicovanna's decisions on the 
court bench was his upholding of New York 
State's “released time” program for religious 
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instruction in public schools, which gives 
pupils the option of 1 hour a week to obtain 
the religious instruction of their choice. 

Two Brooklyn citizens had contended that 
the program violated the first amendment og 
the Constitution, and Justice DiGiovanng 
ruled against them. 

His decision was appealed all the way to 
the Federal Supreme Court and was upheld at 
each level. Of this, Justice DiGiovanna jg _ 
still very proud. “I’ve received more than 
350 letters from all over the United States 
commenting favorably on my decision,” he 
said. 


“My decision in the matter was based on 
my belief that the separation of church ang 
state guarantees freedom of religion rather 
than freedom from religion.” 


A devout Catholic, he was taught the faith 
by Msgr. Ottavio Silvestri, now dead, who 
was pastor of St. Joseph’s Church at 185 Suy. 
dam Street, in the neighborhood where Mr, 
DiGiovanna lived in his youth and young 
manhood. He considered the monsignor not 
only his religious mentor, but his friend ang 
counselor. 

He’s a.lifelong, and proud of it, resident of 
Brooklyn, residing at various times in the 
city line section, East New York, Browns. 
ville, Williamsburg, Bushwick, Bay Ridge, 
and now at 9 Prospect Park West in Park 
Slope with his wife Tigelia, and three chij- 
dren. 

The story of his marriage to Tigelia por- 
trays a man of determined purpose. In 1936, 
he went all the way to Rome, where she 
was studying, to marry her. The story was 
news in this country because four different 
ceremonies were required in Italy before the 
union could be sanctioned by all authorities, 


- 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF | 


DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 


nied by an estimate from the Public Printer — 


as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 


ommended in a report containing an approxi- — 


mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the — 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Analysis of the Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ab A 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, because 
of the great interest expressed by the 
people of Maryland in the ‘tax-revision 
pill, I have prepared a digest of its pro- 
visions which are of specific benefit to 
the small taxpayers—individuals, small 
pusiness, and farmers. 

The revision of our entire Internal 
Revenue Code for the first time in 75 
years was a Mammoth undertaking, and 
the members of the committees who 
worked on that bill are deserving of the 
highest praise. Even if no other bill had 
been acted on by the 83d Congress, I 
believe it could truthfully be said that 
this was a successful Congress. 

Under the provisions of House bill 
$300, individuals will save a total of 
$827 million; and every citizen will bene- 
fit in some way from the revision of the 
tax law. 

It is estimated that under the tax 
changes the following number of people 
will benefit: From medical deductions, 
8.5 million people; from lower tax on 
dividends, 7 million people; from working 
mothers’ relief, 2.1 million people; from 
tax cut in retirement, 1.8 million people; 
from changes on installments, 1.6 mil- 
lion people; from the new dependent 
rule, 1.3 million people; from change on 
annuities, 800,000 people; from the soil- 
conservation rule, 500,000 people; from 
easier depreciation, 9.6 million people— 
plus 600,000 corporations. 

The Eisenhower administration is ful- 
filling its campaign pledge to “reduce 
Government spending and thereby per- 
mit lower taxation.” 


Administration economies and cuts 
made by Congress in the appropriations 
made practicable the 10 percent income 
tax cut which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, with a saving to the public 
of $3 billion. 

In addition to that 10 percent income- 
tax reduction, a billion dollar excise-tax 
reduction was voted by Congress on April 
1,1954. In general, excise taxes were cut 
back to 10 percent, although taxes on 
most household appliances were slashed 
to 5 percent. 

Eight hundred million dollars of the 
billion dollars voted in excise cuts will go 
to individuals—about $20 per house- 
hold—and $200 million to business con- 
cerns. All the tax cuts approved by the 
Eisenhower administration will put an 
ee $100 in the average taxpayer’s 

eu. 





Appendix 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the digest of the tax re- 
vision bill, H. R. 8300, printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dicest or H. R. 6800, REVISING THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CoDE 


The revenue revision bill, H. R. 8300, which 
revises our entire Internal Revenue Code, 
contains literally hundreds of provisions 
which will greatly alleviate the majority of 
hardships and inequities imposed by our 
present tax laws on taxpayers having small 
incomes. 

Critics of the bill contend that it benefits 
only corporations and wealthy individuals 
and that practically no relief is given to the 
small taxpayer. It should be recognized 
that although this legislation is not de- 
signed as a tax-reducing measure, the tax- 
payer's bill, when computed, will be smaller 
through more and increased deductions. A 
greater portion of the taxpayer’s income will 
be tax free. New rules have been designed 
to aid the taxpayer in working his tax costs 
down. 


GENERAL BENEFITS TO INDIVIDUALS 


The bill contains many provisions which 
are beneficial to individuals. Briefly, the 
more important changes from the stand- 
point of individuals are the new provisions 
concerning: 

1. Retirement (policemen, firemen, teach- 
ers, and others): For retired individuals 
65 years of age or over; or under 65, retired 
under some Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment pension plan other than military, 
there is provided a credit against tax liabil- 
ity equivalent to the tax at the first bracket 
rate amounting to 20 percent on the first 
$1,200 of annual investment income or pri- 
vate pension. 

2. Children earning over $600: A parent is 
permitted to continue to claim a child as a 
dependent regardless of the child’s earnings 
or investment income if he is under 19 years 
of age or away from home at school, as long 
as the parent, in fact, supplies more than 
one-half of the child’s support. 

8. Foster children: Foster children and 
children in process of adoption may be 
claimed as dependents. 

4. Head of household: A taxpayer is per- 
mitted to head of household status and the 
partial income-splitting benefit if supporting 
a father or mother in a home of his or her 
own. 

5. Medical expenses: A tax allowance is 
given for medical expenses in excess of 3 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income instead of only 
those expenses in excess of 5 percent of this 
income. Outlays for drugs and medicines 
may be included in medical expenses to the 
extent they exceed 1 percent of adjusted 
gross income. The transportation costs of 
a trip prescribed by a doctor may be de- 
ducted. However, the expense of meals and 
lodging incurred on such a trip may not be 
deducted. The present ceiling of $1,250 for 
a single person, with a maximum of $5,000 
for a family, is doubled, allowing a ceiling of 
$2,500 for a single person with no dependents, 
and a maximum for a family of $10,000. 

6. Working mothers: A working mother 
May deduct child-care costs up to $600 minus 
any amount which the adjusted gross income 
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of the taxpayer and her spouse exceeds $4,500. 
Thus, if a woman and her husband have an 
adjusted gross income of $4,700 the deduc- 
tion may not exceed $400 ($600—$4,700—$4,500 
$400). 

7. Working widows: A widow with one or 
more children under 12 years of age or handi- 
capped children can deduct up to $600 for 
costs of child care while working. This relief 
is also provided for a divorced person, or 
legally separated person or a woman whose 
husband is unable to work providing that the 
taxpayer works and has child care costs as 
defined. 

8. Death of spouse: A taxpayer suffering 
the loss of a spouse can continue for a period 
of 2 years the benefits of income-splitting 
if there are dependent children to support. 

9. The allowance of an exemption where 
several individuals support a dependent: 
The bill provides that where a dependent is 
supported by two or more taxpayers they 
may agree among themselves on who wiil get 
the exemption. Under existing law, where 
an aged relative is supported by the joint 
contributions of a number of members of 
his family no one of them can claim the 
exemption. 

10. Annuity income: The bill grants relief 
by providing that annuities are to be taxed 
under the life-expectancy method. Annual 
exclusions will be determined by dividing the 
total consideration paid for the annuity by 
the expected life of the annuitant. As a 
result, in the average case where the an- 
nuitant lives out his life expectancy he will 
completely recover his capital free of tax. 

12. Home owners: In the event a taxpayer 
purchases a home the title can be in the 
names of husband and wife without incur- 
ring liability under the gift tax provisions. 

The taxpayer who sells his home can, in 
computing the basis of the property, reduce 
the sales price by any sales commissions 
paid, painting expense, and other expenses 
incurred in making the property salable. 

Another benefit to home owners is the pro- 
vision which grants to persons living in co-op 
housing developments a tax deduction for 
their share of the interest and taxes paid 
by the development. 

13. Personal injury and sickness: The bill 
provides for an exclusion of income up to 
$100 a week for payments for personal injury 
or sickness made under a plan financed by 
the employer where the payments are in lieu 
of wages. This exclusion will not apply to 
the first 7 days an employee is absent from 
work unless such absence is on account of 
personal injury or if the employee is hos- 
pitalized on account of sickness for 1 day 
during the period of absence. 

Benefits which reimburse the employee for 
expenses incurred for his own medical care 
and for the medical care of his spouse or his 
dependents will also be exempt. “In addition, 
the bill makes it clear that certain payments 
for injury if made without regard to the 
employee's absence from work are to be ex- 
empt. These are payments for the perma- 
nent loss, or loss of use, of a member, or 
function, of the body or for permanent dis- 
These payments may be made 
with respect to the taxpayers, his spouse, or 
his dependents. 

14. Alimony: Under this measure pay- 
ments of alimony or separate maintenance 
constitute a tax deduction to the husband 
and makes the wife taxable on any payments 
made under a written separation agreement 
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even without a court decree where the hus- 
band and wife file separate returns. Pay- 
ments to a wife under a court decree entered 
into after March 1, 1954, will be treated in 
the same way as alimony payments. 

15. Inventors: More liberal treatment of 
income is provided for inventors. 

16. Ministers of the Gospel: The cash paid 
to a minister by a church for the rental of a 
parsonage will be tax free. 

17. Policemen: Generally subsistence al- 
lowance paid to Federal, State, or local po- 
licemen will be tax-free up to $5 per day. 

18. Contributions: The amount deducti- 
ble for contributions is increased from 20 
to 30 percent, providing the additional 10 
percent goes to churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals. 

19. Installment purchases: A taxpayer can 
deduct the carrying charges on installment 
purchases up to 6 percent of the average 
unpaid balance even when such charges do 
not show the portion which is interest. 

20. Employees and outside salesmen: 
Business transportation expenses such as bus, 
taxi, and other fares may be deducted by 
employees and outside salesmen in com- 
puting adjusted gross income even where 
out-of-town travel is not involved. The cost 
of automobile operation such as oil, gasoline, 
maintenance, and depreciation can be de- 
ducted to the extent such expenses are actu- 
ally incurred in business. Such expenses 
can be deducted and the taxpayer will still 
be able to take the 10-percent standard 
deduction, 

21. Death benefits: The law has been lib- 
eralized by extending the $5,000 exemption to 
death benefits paid without a contract and 
to distributions from qualified profit-sharing, 
stock bonus, pension, or employee annuity 
plans even though the deceased had a non- 
forfeitable right to the money while living. 

22. Writers and artists: The bill provides 
that income from a 2-year project can be 
averaged over the years required for the job. 

23. Insurance: A life insurance policy 
made payable to the wife or child of a tax- 
payer will not be included in the taxpayer’s 
taxable estate if the taxpayer irrevocably 
assigned the policy to his wife or child. 

24. Shareholders: An exclusion is provided 
for the first $50 of dividend income received 
by an individual in any taxable year ending 
after July 31,1954. Taxpayers with dividend 
income remaining after this exclusion will 
be permitted to deduct from their final tax 
a@ credit of 4 percent of such dividends re- 
ceived after August 1, 1954. 

25. Subdivided land: Taxpayers who are 
not regular dealers in real estate subdivide 
land in order to make it more saleable will 
receive more liberal treatment. Such tax- 
payers will be allowed capital gains treat- 
ment on most of their profits providing the 
property is held for longer than 5 years and 
that no improvements substantially enhanc- 
ing the property have been made. 

In addition to the many tax benefits avafl- 
able under this bill to small-tax payers, the 
following provisions are of particular benefit 
to small businesses: 

26. Accelerated depreciation: The bill con- 
tinues all depreciation allowable under pres- 
ent law, and in addition grants taxpayers 
the right, at their option, to use the dimin- 
ishing-balance method of depreciation at 
double the rate available under the straight- 
line method, or to use any other systematic 
method which does not give greater aggregate 
charges than those available under the de- 
clining-balance method. This provision ap- 
Plies to all types of tangible depreciable 
assets, including farm equipment, machinery, 
and buildings, rental housing, and indus- 
trial and commercial buildings, as well as 
machinery and equipment. This provision 
will particularly help farmers in financing 
their machinery. 

27. Business debts: Bad debts of a business 
ature can be taken as an ordinary business 
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“loss even if they become bad after the tax- 


payer is out of business. 

28. Research and development expenses: 
Provision provides y that a busi- 
nese can either write off research and experi- 
mental costs in the year in which incurred 
or elect to treat them as deferred expenses to 
be written off over a period of 5 years or 
more. 

29. Accumulation of earnings: Section 102 
provides that the first $30,000 of accumulated 
earnings will not be counted in determining 
whether there has been an unreasonable ac- 
cumulation. These provisions have been 
liberalized to provide greater protection for 
the taxpayer. 

30. Corporate reorganizations: The tax law 
is amended to permit tax-free rearrange- 
ments of stockholders’ interests in corpora- 
tions, so long as no corporate earnings are 
withdrawn. 

31. Loss carryback: The carryback provi- 
sion is extended to 2 years. The 5-year carry- 
forward provision has been continued. 

$2. Percentage depletion: The allowance 
for percentage depletion has been liberalized 
and a number of new nonmetallic minerals 
have been added to the 15 percent group. 
The strategic and critical minerals, if pro- 
duced in the United States, have been in- 
creased to 23 percent. Other changes have 
been made in the groups now allowed 5 and 
10 percent. 

34. Partners and partnerships: The measure 
liberalizes and clarifies the law with respect 
to partners and partnerships. Payments by 
the firm of a guaranteed salary to a partner 
are taxable to him and deductible to the 
firm. The transfer of property to a partner 
from the firm usually will be tax free. Also 
certain partnerships may elect to be taxed 
as a corporation. y 

35. Sole proprietors: An individual who 
owns his own business as a sole proprietor 
may elect under certain conditions to be 
taxed as a corporation. 

36. Prepaid income: The measure liber- 
alizes the provisions relating to prepaid in- 
come by allowing a taxpayer to report such 
income as earned and to take expenses as 
incurred. This will result in less bookkeep- 
ing work for the taxpayer. 

37. Business losses: The measure liberal- 
izes the provisions relating to business losses 
by allowing such losses to be offset against 
profits of 2 prior years. Such losses may con- 
tinue to be offset against 5 future years. 

38. Losses from theft: Such losses may 
now be deducted in the year of discovery 
rather than in the year of theft. 

39. Investment firms: Regulated invest- 
ment companies will be permitted to invest 
in a greater amount of the stock of new and 
speculative development companies without 
loss of its special tax treatment. 

40. Accounting definitions: Tax account- 
ing is brought more nearly in line with 
accepted business accounting by allowing 
prepaid income to be taxed as it is earned 
rather than as it is received, and by allowing 
reserves to be established for known future 
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43. Accelerated depreciation: The bill con. 
tinues all depreciation allowable under pres- 
ent law, and in addition grants taxpayer 
the right, at their option, to use the dim. 
ishing-balance method of depreciation at 
double the rate available under the straight. 
line method, or to use any other Systematic 
method which does not give greater aggre. 
gate charges than those available under the 
declining-balance method. This provision 
applies to all types of tangible depreciable 
assets, including farm equipment, ma- 
chinery and buildings, rental housing, and 
industrial and commercial buildings, as well 
as machinery and equipment. This provi. 
sion will particularly help farmers in financ. 
ing their machinery. 

44. Soil and water conservation expend. 
tures: This provisfon is an extremely impor. 
tant feature of the bill and will be of direct 
benefit to about 500,000 farmers and of indi. 
rect benefit to all by fostering sound cons. 
servation practices. The bill will allow farm. 
ers to deduct expenditures for soil and water 
conservation, including those for leveling, 
grading, terracing, drainage, contour fur. 
rowing, eradication of brush, planting of 
windbreaks, and other expenses for treat. 
ment or moving of earth. The bill makes jt 
clear that the provision applies to earthen 
dams not subject to depreciation and to the 
construction as well as the control and pro- 
tection of water courses, outlets, and ponds, 

The provision is also applicable for ex. 
penditures by farmers to satisfy special as. 
sessments of soil or water conservation dis- 
tricts. The annual deduction is limited to 
25 percent of farm income, but amounts in 
excess of this limit may be carried forward 
to be deducted in subsequent years. 

45. Declarations of estimated tax: The bill 
extends to farmers an extension of time for 
filing final returns to February 15. In addi- 
tion the bill treats oyster farming as “farm. 
ing” for purposes of the estimated tax. 

46. Children earning over $600: This pro- 
vision allows a taxpayer to claim the de- 
pendency exemption for children they sup- 
port who are under 19 years of age or away 
from home attending school or college even 
though the children’s earnings are in excess 
of $600 as long as he is in fact still supported 
by the parent (more than one-half of the 
support). 

47. Accounting provisions: Under present 
law, there are numerous divergencies be- 
tween the computation of income for tar 
purposes and the computation of income for 
business purposes, even though the business 
follows generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. The points of difference between 
business accounting and tax accounting are 
confined chiefly to questions of whether cer- 
tain types of receipts and expenses should be 
taken into account in arriving at taxable in- 
come. Frequently picayune in nature, these 
differences are a constant source of irrita- 
tion and hardship to business. The bill will 
bring tax accounting into closer harmony 
with sound business accounting. Unde 
these provisions a farmer may use a hybrid 
type of accounting which may be more 
adaptable to the way he keeps his books. 





Scholarships for Foreign Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
Or ARKANSAS 
I THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


im the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
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entitled “Fifteen Foreign Students Get 
scholarships,” published in the North- 
west Arkansas Times of August 6, 1954. 
It refers to the scholarship program of 
the University of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Firrscen ForEIGN STUDENTS Ger SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships have been awarded to 15 for- 
eign students for the coming year by the 
University Foundation for International Ex- 
change of Students, Miss Mary Droke, presi- 
dent, announced today. 

Latin American students will be included 
jn the scholarship group for the first time 
since the foundation began awarding scholar- 
ships 5 years ago. In addition, there are 
scholarship students from Europe and Asia. 

Those receiving scholarships and the fields 
they will study are: Eugenio Schieber, Gua- 
temala, plant pathology; Ann Wilster- 
mann—Grageda, Bolivia, English; Sara 
Perez—Jimenez, Costa Rica, education; Ana 
Malagro Consuegra, El Salvador, English and 
education; Jarwant Chandari, India, home 
economics; Michael Dertouzos, Greece, elec- 
trical engineering; Martine Descamps, France, 
business administration and English; Linos 
Dounias, Greece, architecture; Anneke Ber- 
net Kempers, the Netherlands, speech and 
dramatic art; Seidi Lofstrom, Finland, Eng- 
lish; Kirsten Petersen, Denmark, journal- 
ism; Else Sjorup, Denmark, arts and sci- 
ences; Matsuji Uechi, the Ryukyus, business 
administration; Yen Chor Lee, Hong Kong, 
electrical engineering; and Gilbert DuParc, 
France, business administration. 

Scholarships are being offered through the 
foundation by individuals, churches, and 
other organizations. Groups assisting in the 
scholarship program for the coming year are 
the Arkansas Senior Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Delta Kappa Gamma; Fort Smith 
Junior Civic League; Roger Rotary Club, 
Fayetteville Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Fayetteville branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; World Affairs 
group of Fayetteville; the First Baptist and 
First Christian Churches of Fayetteville; and 
Wesley Foundation of the Central Methodist 
Church of Fayetteville. ‘ 





Hon. Laurie C. Battle 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BoyK1n] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to give the Alabama 
delegation and any other friends in Con- 
gress here an opportunity to say a word 
about a great man and a good man, a 
wonderful soldier and statesman, just an 
all-around good and great American, 
Lavrig BaTrLe, who is retiring from the 
Congress this session. 

Laurie BATTLE, as you know, did not 
run for his seat here in the House this 
year and he will retire to private life 
in Birmingham, one of the great cities 
not only of Alabama but of the earth. 

You men here who have served so 
long with this wonderful and fine man 
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will miss just as we of the Alabama dele- 
gation will miss him. But I imagine he 
will be coming back very often and some 
day he make take his seat again, who 
knows, because in that district they love 
this man who has served so well, who 
has worked so hard, who has done such 
an outstanding job not only for his dis- 
trict and for his State but for his Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BatT.Le] on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He is author of the Battle Act for 
the control of the East-West trade. He 
has made magnificent contributions not 
only to the committee but to the policy 
of our whole Nation and I think the 
Nation owes him a debt of gratitude. I 
wish him God speed and the best in the 
days ahead. — 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his contribution. 





Representative Thomas E. Martin, Father 
of Our National Stockpile for Strategic 
War Materials 
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HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to include my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert 
four articles by Mr. Holmes Alexander, of 
the McNaught Syndicate, all of which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times under 
the dates of March 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1954. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of 
March 8, 1954] 
Wose Wetmrp Hanns Put. THE STRINGS? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

On March 7, 1944, the late Harry Dexter 
White addressed a memorandum to his chief 
at the Treasury Department, Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, stating the premise that: 

“Although our domestic reserves of pe- 
troleum, tungsten, and zinc may suffice to 
meet consumption requirements for the next 
decade, they will be almost entirely dissi- 
pated at the end of that period,” meaning 
by the year 1954 or thereabouts. 

From this premise Assistant Secretary 
White went on to draw the conclusion that: 

“The necessity of growing United States 
dependence on foreign sources of sup- 
ply * * * is inescapable.” 

On January 10, 1945, Secretary Morgen- 
thau, following further conclusions 
White, wrote to President Roosevelt that: 


“I suggest consideration be given to a > 


financial arrangement with the U. 8. 8S. R. 
to provide * * * us chiefly in strategic raw 
materials which are in short supply in the 
United States. * * * An important feature 
of this proposal is that we will be conserving 
our depleted natural resources by drawing 
on Russia's.” 

On July 23, 1946, President Truman sent 
Congress a message blasting a newly passed 
proviso known and self-defined as the “Buy 
American Act.” In this message Mr. Tru- 
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man did several] things which are of impor- 
tance as of today. 

He accepted the Harry Dexter White as- 
sumption that thig country was getting dan- 
gerously low on natural resources. This as- 
sumption by hindsight makes no sense at all. 
In 1954 we are better off than ever in raw 
materials. 

Mr. Truman, working from White’s false 
premise, reached the shaky conclusion that 
we should rely on Soviet Russia and other 
foreign and faraway nations for our metals, 
minerals and fuels. While he couldn't veto 
the Buy American Act without destroying 
the whole stockpiling program of which it 
was a part, Mr. Truman used his executive 
authority to accomplish much the same re- 
sult. He noted that there was a “serious 
conflict between these (Buy American) pro- 
visions and the foreign economic policy 
which this government is actively pursu- 
ing.” He virtually instructed the State De- 
partment to find means of making an. end 
run around the will of Congress. 

This end run was attempted and partly 
accomplished through a series of interlock- 
ing agencies under full or partial control of 
the State Department. One of the early 
agencies was the International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO) which became stillborn 
when Congress declined to authorize Ameri- 
can participation. With the outbreak of the 
Korean war, however, the State Department 
joined an outfit called the International 
Materials Conference (IMC) without benefit 
of congressional approval. 

Last year the 83d Congress passed a meas- 
ure (8. Res. 143) which authorized the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to look into the economics of our 
needed metals, minerals and fuels. A sub- 
committee, headed by Matone, of Nevada, 
worked all last summer and fall collecting 
data on the subject. This winter the sub- 
committee hoped to wind up its study with 
some testimony from the State Department. 

At first the testimony was refused on 
grounds of security. Later it was adm‘tted 
in secret session. There it developed that 
Ike-appointed officials at the State Depart- 
ment were signing letters and making 
speeches written for them by the same per- 
sons who had perpetrated the end run for 
Mr. Truman. We may now lift some dia- 
log from hitherto classified testimony. 

Chairman Matonge.I know this Presi- 
dent (Truman) and thoroughly disagree on 
practically everything he did. But he was a 
patriot. He was not a traitor to his country. 
He did not know who was writing these 
memos and releases, who was planting these 
ideas and concepts in his mind. That is 
the danger to the (Eisenhower) administra- 
tion * * *. We are still carrying out the 
plans and schemes of Mr. White and his 
successors. 

Srate DEPARTMENT WITNeEss. Sir, are you 
saying that Mr. White’s plans and schemes 
are mine? 

Matone. Iam saying that somebody is 
carrying out those schemes. 

This provocative point seems a good place 
to suspend the story for today. There is a 
well-established maxim around town, “The 
hand which writes the memo in modern af- 
fairs of state often writes the policy, too.” 


_—— 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 9, 
1954] 
Whose Are THE Hanns? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In January 1939 the 76th Congress assem- 
bled and a freshman Representative named 
Tuomas ELtsworTH Martin, Republican, of 
Iowa, was assigned to the Military Affairs 
Committee—an obscure event which was, 
and is, to have some historical significance. 

Representative MarTin’s qualifications for 
the Military Affairs Committee were not im- 
pressive. He had been in the Regular Army, 
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1917-19, and had served in France as an In- 


fantry officer in World War L Afterward, 
along with being a young lawyer and tire 
salesman, he taught military science and 
tactics at the University of Iowa, 1921-23. 
But these two experiences-at-arms gave 
him an abiding interest—indeed, a lifelong 
obsession—concerning the subject of na- 
tional defense. To understand Marrmr’s 
outlook it’s necessary to stress the adjective 
“national” and to define it as meaning the 
United States Armed Forces plus the United 


117. 

Then began for Representative MarTIn as 
strange an experience as any American law- 
maker ever endured. From that day to this, 
15 years this summer, Martm has wit- 
nessed—and has battled—the ceaseless and 
sly efforts of persons in the executive de- 
partments to pervert the will of Congress, 
to sabotage the Stockpile Act, to make Amer- 
ica dependent upon faraway nations for her 
war-waging potential. 

In February 1941 there was a House in- 
vestigation which criticized the Roosevelt 
administration for failure to carry out “the 
spirit and intent of Public Law 117.” But 
we had already become the “arsenal of 
democracy” and were exporting war ma- 
terials at a great rate to our allies, including 
Russia, and for that matter to Japan. Soon 
we were at war, joining the ghastly death 
dance of alliances with its ever-changing 
partners, and the national stockpile became 
little more than a lend-lease depot. 

When peace groke out, MarrTrn tried again. 
He was in the forefront of the 79th Congress 
which established a new Stockpiling Act, 
Public Law 520, signed by President Truman, 
January 23, 1946. The purposes of the act 
were to encourage American production of 
strategic minerals, metals, fuels; to set these 
aside in a national storage; to “buy Ameri- 
can” first and foreign goods only as they 
were needed for American self-defense. 

But odd things began to happen. First, 
President Truman stated that this act of 
Congress, duly signed by him, ran counter to 
his plans of sharing American wealth with 
the world. Next, in November 1946, the 
State Department represented the United 
States at a London conference where a group 
of “planners” from 12 nations enunciated 
® share-the-wealth program. It soon be- 
came (and has substantially remained) the 
American policy of giveaway. 

Early in 1947 there was chartered the In- 


In January 1951, the State Department joined 
a 12-nation group called the International 
Materials Conference (IMC) for the division 
of raw materials among the have-nots. 
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[From the Los Angeles Times of March 10, 
1954] 
Waoss Azz THE Hanns? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Representative THomas E. MARTIN is “fa- 
ther” of our national stockpile for strategic 
war-making materials but you'd hardly 
guess it from his background. 

Martner is a Republican from the First Con- 
gressional District of Iowa where corn-hog 
farming is the main industry and where 
there’s next to no interest or investment in 
minerals, metals, fuels, and the like. 

What turned Mart from a dilettante to 
an expert, from a casual politician to a torch- 
bearer for national defense, was the dawning 
evidence of a creepy conspiracy against Amer- 
ican military security and self-sufficiency. 
As a freshman Congressman in 1939, a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee, he 
initiated the legislation for military stock- 
piling. From that day to this—but let him 
tell it in formal testimony before a Senate 
subcommittee: 

“Mr. Martin. I have been checking on the 
causes for the abysmal failure of the stock- 
pile program ever since (it) started. I can 
come to no other conclusion than that they 
(some State Department “planners”) had 
every intent in the world to by-pass and pre- 
vent the carrying out of the will of Congress 
as set forth in Public Law 520 (the Stockpile 
Act) * * * They (the same planners) * * * 
are using every means and device * * * to 
help them achieve that purpose * * * They 
were obviously trying to set up an interna- 
tional control that was supreme and above 
our own national plan of (military) opera- 
tion, and they were doing it without the 
proper channels of authority * * * in de- 
fiance of our own law * * * emasculating 
the stockpile * * * forcing us to be de- 
pendent on long and dangerous sea lanes 
* * © to the end that we as a nation would 
be dependent upon this international organ- 
ization and to that extent have surrendered 
a good part of our sovereignty.” 

(Who are “they”? What are some of their 
methods? Answers will be forthcoming if 
and when some once-classified testimony is 
released by the Senate subcommittee which 
is currently examining the subject. But 
meanwhile: ) 

“Mr. Martin. Policy frequently stems from 
second- and third-echelon career employees 
* © © still following the concepts of the old 
Acheson-Hiss policy. This group has ex- 
hibited undue interest in state trading * * * 
which negates American concepts of free, 
competitive, private enterprise. * * * Note 
that Willard L. Thorpe, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 
then Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Trade, were active. * * * 

“The Cuamrman. Could this have been the 
same Thomas Blaisdell * * * responsible for 
the employment of William Remington by 
the Government? 

“Mr. Martin. Yes. * * * At the London 
conference, Willis Armstrong. * * * 

“The CHarmrmMaN. The same Willis Arm- 
strong who is still in the State Department? 

“Mr. Martin. Yes. * * * He first entered 
Government service as a translator in the 
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the then Under Secretary of State Donal 
Lourie sent a signed letter to a Senate sup. 
committee, refusing to reveal 34 secret doe. 
uments. These subsequently proved to be 
not secret but just as ing to the 
State Department.) 

“The Cuamman. When you wrote this let. 
— me, you did dictate the letter, diq you 
no’ 

“Mr. Lovrrm. It was dictated for me, ang 
I signed it.” 

Lourie, second in command at the Stats 
Department, recently resigned and went 
back to his job in private business, a req 
loss to the Eisenhower team. 

_ = man who wrote that letter is still 
at tate Department hel: to 
economic affairs, Baw ¥0 manag 


[From the Los Angeles Times of 
March 11, 1954] 


Enp Runs AROUND CoNnGREss 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


On March 21, 1952, Charles E. Wilson, then 
head of Defense Production Administration, 
recited a lengthy statement before the Sen. 
ate Banking Committee, beginning with this 
sentence: 

“Throughout the fall of 1950, the Govern. 
ment took a number of first steps to meet 
specific and general problems of raw ma- 


What a funny coincidence. Twenty-nine 
days before, on February 19, 1952, Edmund 
E. Getzin, a materials and metals staffer of 
the State Department, had made a public 
speech which opened with-exactly the same 
sentence, In fact the several hundred words 
which followed that opening sentence were 
almost identical in presenting an argument 
for a share-the-wealth economy in warmak- 
ing materials. 

This is one of many examples of how a 
little band of willful economists in the State 
Department dubbed their own sound track 
into the utterances of top-drawer Federal 
officials who passed along these ideas as their 
own. 

On July $8, 1952, the House of Representa- 
tives, in rollcall No. 137, amended a State 
Department appropriations bill. The specific 
purpose of the amendment was to forbid 
the State Department to spend: money on 
the International Materials Conference 
(IMC). This outfit was a multinational 
group to divvy up American natural resources 
among the have-not countries. Look what 
happened. Some 48 days later, on August 
20, 1952, the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration announced that it was picking up the 
check for IMC, described in the House 
amendment as an international organization 
“to which the United States does not belong.” 

This is one of many examples of how the 
same little band of State Department econ- 
omists—Armstrong, Evans, Getzin, Kali- 
jarvi are some of the names—managed t 
make tricky end runs around the intent and 
purpose of Congress. 

Most of the information in this series of 
columns comes from material soon to be 
made public by a Senate subcommittee. 

I have debated with my conscience about 
the use of proper names, These are times 
in which it may be harmful to mention & 
person with a tone of disapproval or dis 
agreement. The economists who have been 
named by me are much brighter and better 
trained in their field than Iam. I presume 
that they are preaching and practicing what 
they believe is best for America, though I'm 
against all this globalissimo myself. 

The questions I wish to raise are not con- 
cerned with loyalty but with fitness. Long 
ago the Federal departments became infil- 
trated with giveaway-tradeaway artists, some 
Communist and some not. But even pre 
suming, as I prefer to do in this instance, 
that today’s share-the-wealth planners se 
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all loyal—what the devil are they doing in 
this free-enterprise administration, anyhow? 

One answer, though by no means & satis- 
factory one, is that they came in with the 
Roosevelt administration and learned about 
giveaway then. Lend-lease, you'll remem- 
ber, was @ plan for share the wealth with 
our allies and friends, one of which was 
Russia. 

Congressional figures show that we shipped 
about $9,500,000,000 worth of goods to war- 
time Russia, plus another $1,500,000,000 in 
services. But, according to a breakdown by 
one of the lend-lease expediters, George 
Racey Jordon, only 49 percent of these goods 
were munitions and weapons. The remain- 
ing 51 percent, over $4,800,000,000, was 
largely for the general build-up of the Soviet 
economy. For the purposes of this article, 
I note that over $3 billion, about 30 percent 
of the whole, took the form of industrial 
materials and products, including those re- 
lating to atomic manufacture. 

No one would dispute, I take it, that this 
massive transfer of American wealth to a 
friend and ally in the 1940’s has placed a 
murderous opportunity in the hands of an 
enemy here in the 1950's. 

There seems to be an ultramodern idea 
that international amity lies at the foot of 
the giveaway rainbow, though nothing in 
our experiences of war or peace seems to 
pear it out. 

A much saner proverb, it seems to me, 
is the old-fashioned one about trusting only 
God and keeping the powder dry. It'll do 
till a better one comes along. 





Statement Condemning the Diversion of 
Veterans’ Employment Funds Under the 


Labor Department Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the action of the 
Senate in changing the language in the 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1955—Public 
Law 472, 83d Congress, approved July 2, 
1954—so as to make it possible to divert 
the funds appropriated for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor, to 
other uses within the Bureau of Employ- 
Ment Security. I cannot but condemn 
this action; particularly as I am in- 
formed that there are now some 75,000 
unemployed veterans in California. 
After their patriotic service to their 
country the least that can be done for 
them is to refrain from cutting down 
on the possibilities of employment help 
whereby these deserving men and women 
re support themselves and their 


The specific matter in H. R. 9447, the 
bil which became to 





Security.” It provided, as 
Teported by the House committee: 
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pensation programs, including temporary 
employment of persons, without regard to 
civil-service laws, for the farm placement 

labor program; and not to exceed 
$10,000 for services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a); $4,650,000, of which $1,100,000 shall be 
for carrying into effect the provisions of title 
IV (except sec. 602) of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 


The appropriations for this purpose 
for 1954 had been $5,300,000, later ad- 
justed to $5,273,400, with $1,100,000 
thereof for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service under title IV, supra. The 
budget, fiscal year 1955, page 840, rec- 
ommended that these figures be cut to 
$4,760,000 for the Bureau of which $700,- 
000 was to be for the Veterans’ Employ 
ment Service. As indicated by the 
quotation, supra, the House committee 
cut the appropriation for whole Bureau 
to $4,650,000 but kept the amount re- 
quired to be used for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service at $1,100,000 stating 
in its report—House Report No. 1756, 83d 
Congress, page 3—that— 

The bill includes $4,650,000, a reduction of 
$110,000 from the request, and $650,000 from 
the appropriation for 1954. The amount 
recommended includes $1,110,000 for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service which is the 
same amount appropriated for 1954, but 
$400,000 above the amount recommended in 
the budget. It is the committee’s opinion 
that the amount recommended is about the 
minimum necessary for an effective VES pro- 
gram. When the time comes that the pro- 
gram is not needed, it should be eliminated 
entirely, but to appropriate for the abbre- 
viated and ineffective program proposed by 
the budget would have been a waste of funda, 


The House passed the bill with the 
amounts recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

The Senate committee reported out 
the bill with the amounts as passed by 
the House but recommended that the 
word “shall”, after the figures $1,100,000, 
be changed to “may.” The Senate com- 
mittee’s report—Senate Report No. 1623, 
83d Congress—does not comment upon 
this proposed change. The Senate ac- 
cepted the word “may” and passed the 
bill with the total amount for the Bu- 
reau increased to $4,760,000. 

The conference committee set the 
amount for the whole Bureau at $4,705,- 
000 and retained the discretionary. pro- 
vision respecting the amount which 
might be used for the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service—House Report No. 1988, 
83d Congress, page 5—stating: 


mining 
the Veterans’ Employment Servica. 


The result of all this is that the bill 
enacted as Public Law 472 appropriates 
$4,705,000 for the Bureau of Employment 
Security of which any amount up to 
$1,100,000 may be used for the Veterans’ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have been a Member of the House 
of Representatives I have made reports 
regularly to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oregon. A 
weekly letter from Washington is sent 
to the newspapers in the district. That 
letter is regularly printed in most of 
them. This year, as I have done before 
at the conclusion of a term of Congress, 
I have prepared a summary or report on 
this, the 83d Congress, which includes 
a statement of my own activities. I now 
present this report to the House and I 
shall circulate it as widely as possible in 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
Member of the majority party in Con- 
gress when that party also has won the 
Presidency are, I find, considerably 
heavier than when we were in the mi- 
nority. In addition, several improve- 
ment projects in our district, which have 
been under study for years, came to the 
point of congressional authorization this 
year. These facts made the work of my 
office much heavier than in any previous 
year of my service here. It is with con- 
siderable pleasure and _ satisfaction, 
though, that I am able to report the 
passage by the House of Representatives 
of a sizeable number of bills which I in- 
troduced and which are of benefit to the 
Oregon Fourth Congressional District as 
well as to the whole country. 

ELLSWORTH BILLS PASSED 


Following is a brief summary of bills 
introduced by me in this Congress which 
were passed by the House: 

H. R. 4541 authorizes the inclusion of 
power generation in the Cougar flood- 
control dam on the McKenzie and the 
Green Peter flood-control dam on the 
South Santiam—also the authorization 
of the construction of the White Bridge 
reregulating dam on the South Santiam. 
This bill was incorporated in the river 
and harbors and flood-control omnibus 


bill. 
H. R. 4118, providing for the prepara- 


tion of the rolls of several coastal Indian 
tribes and for the distribution of funds 


distribution of nearly $3 million to In- 
receive this money. 
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the jobs of workers 
such financing is needed. 
enable many sawmill properties ta 
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be financed upon a more stable basis. 
Some loans have already been made un- 
der this law. 

H. R. 5958 settles the long-standing 
dispute between the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management re- 
garding the jurisdiction over some 462,- 
C09 acres of forest lands in the O. & C. 
area of western Oregon. This bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of some $5 mil- 
lion in impounded funds to the 18 land- 
grant counties, and eliminates the check- 
erboard pattern of jurisdiction which 
has been a plague to good forestry man- 
agement and lumbering for years. The 
passage of this law will not only release 
to the counties money which is due them 
under the provisions of the 1937 O. & C. 
Act but protect and improve the man- 
agement of Government-owned timber 
in the area. “ 

H. R. 7473 authorizes the construction 
and maintenance of a harbor at the 
mouth of the Rogue River at Gold 
Beach. The greatest economic need of 
the Curry County area is improved 
transportation, especially the availabil- 
ity of water shipping. The construction 
of this harbor will not only directly ben- 
efit all of the south coast of Oregon, but 
it will be of national benefit since cargo 
shipping will make available the present 
locked-in natural resources of that great 
area. This legislation was included in 
the rivers-and-harbors filood-control om- 
nibus bill. 

H. R. 7815 provides for the construc- 
tion of the flood-control dam on the Mc- 
Kenzie known as Cougar on a partner- 
ship basis between the municipally 
owned Eugene Water Board electric- 
power system and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government will be 
saved nearly $11 million in the cost of 
constructing the power facilities and a 
portion of the flood-control dam. The 
people of Eugene will have a much-need- 
ed increase in generating capacity for 
their utility system. 

H. R. 8074 provides for a water-use 
and flood-control survey in the Coos 
County area. Protective works are 
needed in that area but their nature and 
extent can only be determined by ade- 
quate study. This bill was incorporated 
in the omnibus bill. 

H. R. 8384 authorizes the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Tal- 
ent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project and provides for the 
rehabilitation of other irrigation works. 
Provision is thereby made for supplying 
water to 17,890 acres of land of which 
9,250 acres will receive additional water 
and 8,640 acres will be newly irrigated 
land. The plan represents the extension 
and improvement of existing works of 
the Talent Irrigation District together 
with the rehabilitation of the Medford 
and Rogue River Valley Irrigation Dis- 
tricts. A 16,000-kilowatt power gen- 


erating unit will be installed. This 
project is a much needed improvement : 


and will greatly benefit the economy of 
the Rogue River Valley. Practically all 
of the Federal money advanced for this 
work will be repaid—most of it with in- 
terest—by the landowners and electric 
power users of the valley. 
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H. R. 8431: This legislation permits a 
transfer of surplus hay and pasture seeds 
held in storage by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Government to the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the National Park Service so that 
such seeds may be used to restock wild- 
life and livestock feeding ranges on Gov- 
ernment-owned lands. The passage of 
this bill served the double purpose of 
benefiting Government lands and saving 
storage costs and loss through deteriora- 
tion of surplus seeds owned by the 
Government. 

House Resolution 89: This-House res- 
olution passed early in the first session 
of this Congress directed the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
conduct an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau and Indian problems in general. 
Hearings authorized by this resolution 
were held in various parts of the country 
including a hearing in Eugene, Oreg. 
The committee prepared a voluminous 
report in which was incorporated the 
testimony given by Indians. It was one 
of the very few times in our history that 
Indians have been given an opportunity 
to talk for themselves to a congressional 
committee. 

f OTHER LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The: record of legislation introduced 
or bills passed by the House is by no 
means a complete measure of the activi- 
ties of your Representative in Congress 
and his office. My work involves many 
calls upon members of the Cabinet and 
their assistants and the various Com- 
missions and Bureaus. For several years 
I have been a member of the Republican 
Policy Committee of the House. I am 
a member of the House Rules Commit- 
tee which must pass upon all legislation 
before it is sent to the floor. 

During the nearly 642 months of this 
session of Congress I have been absent 
from the floor on only I day when roll- 
call votes were taken. I was absent that 
day on official business. 

I have this year, as in the past, made 
appearances before appropriations sub- 
committees in support of appropriation 
items for the Willamette Valley flood- 
control project, forest access roads, the 
Bureau of Mines Laboratory at Albany, 
Bonneville transmission lines, harbor 
work, and other Federal activities in the 
district. 

It is necessary for me to keep in con- 
stant touch with the Army engineers re- 
garding project work and emergency 
work in our district. Under the heading 
of emergency work is the reconstruction 
of the south jetty at the Fort of Bandon 
where two serious shipwrecks occurred 
last year. One hundred and seventy- 
four thousand dollars has been set aside 
for that work which will be completed 
next year. . 

THE ACCESS ROAD PROBLEM 


‘For years I and other Members of Con- 
gress from forested areas have been urg- 
ing better appropriations for forest 
roads. I have been especially anxious 
to see a long-range planned attack on 
this problem rather than a year to year 
piecemeal approach. 
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The forest economy of the Douglas fir 
region and other forested areas of the 
West depends upon the development of g 
system of access roads in and to feq. 
erally owned timber. The future supply 
of wood products for the entire country 
is likewise dependent upon access roads, 
Proper accessibility is essential to the 
sound management of our great forest 
reserves. 

Although the situation, insofar as the 
attitude of the Appropriations Commit. 
tees toward the problem of access roads 
is concerned, Has been much better these 
last few years it was not until this year 
that any legislation was enacted which 
would permit much more than 1 year of 
future planning by the Forest Service. 

Soon after the 83d Congress convened 
last year I introduced the bill (H. R 
4929) to provide a system of forest ac. 
cess roads by means of Treasury loans, 
I had been working on the wording of 
the bill for nearly a year. It is baseq 
upon the premise that since the price 
paid for timber includes the cost of build. 
ing a road to it, the businesslike way of 
providing an access-road program would 
be to borrow the money, build the road, 
and then pay back the loan from the pro- 
ceeds of the timber sale. My plan was 
to set up a 5-year program on that basis 
using $25 million a year borrowed from 
the Treasury to be repaid with interest 
within a reasonable time. 

My access road plan attracted consid. 
erable favorable attention but met with 
serious resistance by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by some members of the 
Appropriations Committee. While I was 
endeavoring to get committee considera- 
tion for my bill there was written into 
the big roads and highways bill a para- 
graph—section 6—which, if given prop- 
er administrative handling, will do al- 
most as much toward providing a 
planned and adequate program of timber 
access roads as would my plan. Section 
6 of the Highway Act authorizes the 
expenditure and contract authority for 
$24 million annually for 3 years. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Forest Service, 
and the Appropriations Committee will 
make adequate use of this law. 

THE TIMBER EXCHANGE BILL 

Congress has repeatedly passed legis- 
lation to encourage and protect perpe- 
tual or sustained yield forestry practices. 
The Federal Government has for years 
urged private lumber operators to adopt 
such forestry practices. However, the 
Federal Government, under long stand- 
ing laws, sometimes finds it necessary to 
condemn such forest lands in private 
ownership with the result that the local 
forest. industry may be seriously im- 
paired, with resulting unemployment. 
For flood-control reservoirs or other 
Federal developments, private forest 
lands may be taken by purchase or con- 
demnation. The local lumber industry 
may find that its entire planning for 50 
to 100 years of sound forestry has been 
destroyed 


To reduce the damage in such situa- 
tions to a minimum, I introduced H. R. 
4646 to provide an alternative to exist- 
ing laws under which, where private 
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timber lands of a sustained yield opera- 
tion were taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, an exchange of similar suitable 
timber lands in the same area could be 
made. The Government thus would 
have the lands desired for a project and 
the private lumber industry would be 
able to continue its sustained yield pro- 
duction. There would be no alteration 
in the cut of timber. The planned 
steady production of lumber and conse- 
quent employment for the community 
would be preserved. Briefly this was a 
proposal to modify the old law of paying 
damages to the party owning lands so 
as to permit the exchange of comparable 
lands. The present condemnation pro- 
cedure compensates the private land 
holder with cash but deprives workers 
of employment and disturbs the economy 
of the local community. The proposed 
change would not only compensate the 
land owner but also assure employees 
and the community of sustained yield 
production. 

No timber owner could benefit in the 
slightest degree—he could not acquire 
a single foot of timber more than he al- 
ready owned—if such a law were passed. 
As presented on the floor for final pass- 
age, land in national parks, monuments, 
wildlife areas and other reservations 
could not be exchanged. Complete safe- 
guards were most carefully written in. 
Nevertheless this bill was attacked on 
the floor as a land grab and a timber 
steal. It was asserted that parks and 
recreation areas would be ruined, that 
the national forests were to be turned 
over to private interests, Even though 
such statements are clearly untrue and 
literally dishonest, sufficient doubt was 
aroused in the minds of farm-State and 
city Members of the House so that the 
bill was sent back to committee. 

VETERANS 


I have had several conferences with 
Veterans’ Administrator Higley and the 
VA Medical Director regarding the estab- 
lishment of additional general medical 
hospital beds at Camp White. This mat- 
ter is still under study by the VA. 

Legislation affecting veterans and 
their families has always had my sup- 
port. I have voted for adequate appro- 
priations and recently voted for com- 
pensation increases and other benefits, 

Some statistics regarding benefits to 
Oregon veterans have just been given me 
by Mr. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

In the last year for which VA. has 
figures—July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953— 
the State of Oregon received $44,265,000 
in direct and indirect benefits to veterans 
or their dependents. That does not in- 
clude certain life insurance payments 
and a few other expenditures of a minor 
a which cannot be broken down by 

Ss. 

Of this amount, $23,431,000 was paid 
in cash to 31,350 living veterans or de- 
Pendents of deceased veterans in the 
form of compensation or pension pay- 
ments, 

The remainder covered such benefits 
8s GI bill education or training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the disabled, 
hospitalization, medical care, death 
indemnity, burial benefits, and the like. 
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Mr. Higley said VA benefits the local 
communities of Oregon in another way. 
The GI loan program, he said, has 
brought the State of Oregon and its local 
communities many tax dollars in the 
18,775 GI home loans totaling over $117,- 
307,000 made to date. 

THE CHANGE IN WASHINGTON 


In January 1953, for the first time in 
20 years, a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress convened and saw the inaugura- 
tion of a Republican President. 

The new government was inexper- 
ienced in the techniques of administra- 
tion but well supplied with sincerity and 
determination. The new executives, 
veteran antagonists of New Dealism, 
socialism, corruption and starry-eyed 
confusion in Government, knew well 
enough what they wanted to get rid of 
in Washington. They knew also what 
should replace that which they dis- 
carded. 

It was an enormous task to which 
they dedicated themselves. Part of it 
involving clearing away the rubble of the 
past and part—a large part—was to 
build a foundation for the future. 

There was no fanfare about the attack 
on the problems, There was no effort 
toward frantic speed—no attempt to 
emulate the famous “100 days” of the 
New Deal with a new and startling law 
or plan every day. They raised no gob- 
lins of panic and emergency at which 
to scream. 

The first months, the first year in fact, 
was a period of inventory, study and 
planning. There were first things to do 
first. For instance there was a hot 
shooting war in Korea—it had to be 
ended. 

Many problems were inherited. It was 
necessary to deal with them while also 
preparing for a constructive future. The 
first year saw much accomplished, but 
effort was of necessity rather heavily 
weighted toward patching the leaks 
caused by the errors of the past. In 
other words, accomplishment for the 
first year may perhaps be judged better 
by comparing the situation at the end of 
that period with what might have been. 

The real legislative work of the new 
administration did not get fully under 
way until the second session. Mean- 
while work had begun in the congres- 
sional committees on some of the major 
proposals, including the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, statehood for Hawaii, a 
look at a revision plan for the farm pro- 
gram, the expansion of social security, 
and the huge tax revision program, 

ATTACKING THE PROBLEMS 


After naming his Cabinet officers, a 
group of men selected without reference 
to politics but on the basis of their known 
ability and integrity, President Eisen- 
hower and his Cabinet, together with 
their newly appointed assistants and the 
Congress, set to work on 10 main 
objectives: 

First, stop wasteful spending: The out- 
going administration had submitted a 
budget to Cohgress, The President and 
his department people set about imme- 
diately to prepare a new budget which, 
when it was further studied and revised 
by the Appropriations Committees of 
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Congress, brought a saving of more than 
$12 billion when compared with the ap- 
propriations recommended by President 
Truman. The first step was made in the 
reduction of wasteful spending. 

Second. Balance the budget as soon as 
possible: On the basis of comparing ap- 
propriations with the estimated income 
for the first fiscal year of the new ad- 
ministration it could be claimed that the 
financial affairs of the country were in 
balance. Unfortunately, however, the 
term “balancing the budget” means a 
balance between the money received by 
the Government and the money actually 
expended by it. The new administration 
was faced with an accumulation of ap- 
propriated but unexpended balances, 
mostly in the form of contracts made by 
the Department of Defense. Billions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment and supplies 
were being manufactured and delivered 
to be paid for out of appropriations pre- 
viously made by Congress. The money 
used to pay for these things, of course, 
came out of current revenues, with the 
result that at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1954, expenditures had exceeded 
income by a total of $3,029,000,000. 

Third, reduce taxes: Tax reductions 
made since the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower surpass any previous tota] in 
the history of Congress. The overall 
tax-cut program will save taxpayers $7,- 
400,000,000. The 10-percent reduction 
in personal Federal income taxes which 
became effective last January 1 saves a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget by some $12 bil- 
lion. Nor would the $2 billion tax sav- 
ing by elimination of the excess-profits 
tax have been possible without that 
budget reduction. The excise-tax reduc- 
tion law saves taxpayers an additional 
$1 billion and the great Tax Revision Act 
will result in a saving to taxpayers of 
approximately $1,400,000,000. 

Fourth, remove controls: Within a 
short time after President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated, all price controls, wage 
controls, and rent controls, which had 
been on us almost continuously since the 
beginning of World War I, were re- 
moved. It was was freely predicted by 
our opposition that the removal of those 
controls would do dire things to our 
economy and to prices. Those predic- 
tions never came true. 

Fifth, stop the trend toward a super 
Federal state: The new administration 
and the Republican majority in Congress 
does not believe in the domination by 
the Federal Government of the lives, 
liberty, and property of the people of our 
country. In other words, we do not be- 
lieve in having a Federal super state. 
Cooperation between the States and the 
Federal Government has been estab- 
lished and is being expanded. Definite 
steps have been taken to remove Govern- 
ment from business activities in com- 
petition with private business in our free 
economy. The Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration owned by the Government has 
been sold to private interests. A great 
hotel in the Virgin Islands has been sold. 
Tin and rubber manufacturing facili- 
ties have been disposed of. A uniform 
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factory in the Brooklyn Navy Yard has 
been closed. Paint manufacturing has 
been virtually discontinued. Sawmill 
operations which were conducted by the 
Government have been eliminated. 

Sixth, establish a firm foreign policy: 
‘As the result of the failure of the heads 
of our Government to understand Rus- 
sian policy from 1945 on, we attempted 
to persuade the Russian rulers to be 
friendly and decent by appeasing them. 
In China, for example, our policy was 
simply to wait and “let the dust settle.” 
After the dust did settle we found an- 
other 450 million people behind the Iron 
Curtain or under Communist control. 
At the end of World War II the rulers 
in the Kremlin had control only of the 
population of Russia, totaling about 190 
million people. When the Eisenhower 
administration came into power some 
850 million people were completely domi- 
nated by the Russian. Kremlin. In 7 
years, the Communist dictator has liter- 
ally conquered 650 million people with- 
out the use of a single Russian soldier 
in action. ; 

Obviously, what was done in those 7 
years could not be undone overnight. 
We had fallen heir to a phony truce talk 
procedure being carried on in Korea, a 
crumbling European defense system and 
at the same time there was in progress a 
war in Indochina between the French, 
supported by natives, and natives who 
were generally called Communist-in- 
spired guerrillas. That conflict had been 
in progress for many years. This was 
not our war but it presented a threat to 
world peace. 

The Eisenhower administration let it 
be known to Asia and to the whole world 
soon after inauguration that any fur- 
ther armed aggression against free peo- 
ples would be met with retaliation. A 
truce was promptly negotiated in Korea. 
This truce was by no means a victory 
but it did salvage the general situation 
which prevailed in Korea before the con- 
flict began. 

" The Communist Chinese armies did 
not march down across the border into 
Indochina in armed aggression. It is 
now hoped that the remaining free coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia can be organized 
to cope with future Communist activities 
and infiltration attempts in that area. 

»- Meanwhile in Europe, the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have renewed hope 
which was clearly demonstrated in the 
uprising of the East German people 
against Russian control on June 17, 1953. 
I was in Germany earlier this year and 
I believe the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain is smoldering and can reach a 
point of eruption again unless Kremlin 
policies are relaxed. 

Seventh, stop graft and corruption: 
Graft and corruption so far as the people 
who are now working for the Govern- 
ment are concerned is no longer a prob- 
lem. The revelations and repercussions 
resulting from what went on in the pre- 
vious administration are, however, still 
making headline news. The former head 
of the income-tax collecting department 
of the Government has been sentenced 
to jail. Scandals in the previous housing 
administration uncovered this year have 
rocked the Capitol. Investigations con- 
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tinue and it is quite likely other such sit- 
uations will be revealed as time goes on. 

Eighth, restore confidence: The best 
indication that confidence has been re- 
stored in the business world and that 
investors are again willing to take risks 
is proven by the fact that the depression 
which the opposition party predicted so 
freely last year never did develop. Busi- 
ness conditions in the country now are 
considered to be healthy, employment is 
higher—much higher in fact than it was 
in 1949 and before the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950. The year 1953, the 
first year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, was the most prosperous year in 
American history. The year 1954, ac- 
cording to present indications, will be 
only slightly lower on the economic index 
than 1953. The outlook for business and 
employment in the future seems good. 

Ninth. Take Government out of busi- 
ness: The trend toward socialism and 
socialistic control by the Federal Govern- 
ment is clearly ended with this adminis- 
tration. The Government is no longer 
engaging in new business enterprises and 
is ridding itself of federally operated fa- 
cilities which, in fact, have been compet- 
ing with private business. 

Tenth. Get rid of doubtful employees: 
There is no future for any member of the 
Communist Party, or for anyone clas- 
sified as a security risk for other reasons, 
in Government employment any longer. 
Executive department and congressional 
investigations have caused the removal 
of many such people, others have been 
frightened out of Government. 

THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


At the beginning of the 1954 session of 
Congress the President sent a message 
to Congress in which he gave a general 
outline of the legislative program which 
he thought should bé enacted. This was 
followed over the next several weeks with 
a series of messages in which he out- 
lined specifically certain legislative rec- 
ommendations. The recommendations 
contained in the President’s messages to 
Congress, taken together, constitute 
what is referred to as President Eisen- 
hower’s program. The 83d Congress has 
passed laws embodying most, but not 
quite all, of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. The items in the program which 
have been approved by Congress include 
the following: Approval of several reor- 
ganization plans, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, the gigantic tax-revision 
bill, the reduction of excise taxes, estab- 
lishment of a new Air Force Academy, 
establishment of a new Department 
known as the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, a steppeti-up high- 
way-building program, expansion of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s bor- 
row capacity, an extension of the hospi- 
tal-building program to include medical 
centers and nursing homes, at least a 
partial approval of the President’s hous- 
ing recommendations and a decided im- 
provement in the housing law, the crea- 
tion of a privately owned atomic energy 
industry for generating electric power, a 
compromised version of the flexible farm 
price support program, the expansion of 
social-security coverage, and numerous 
other recommendations of a minor 
nature. 
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Presidential recommendations which 
have not yet been approved by Congress 
as this report is submitted include Ha. 
waiian statehood, a health reinsurance 
program, and a boost in postal rates. 

The votes I have made on these ang 
other bills represent my own considereq 
opinions. The standard upon which my 
voting on legislation is based is whether 
or not it is best for the people of our dis. 
trict and the whole country. Although 
I have always exercised my own inde. 
pendent judgment when voting on legis. 
lation I have noted with some satisfac. 
tion during this Congress that the phi. 
losophy of government expressed by 
President Eisenhower and his adminis. 
tration so closely resembles my own that 
in nearly all cases my votes have coin. 
cided with the views of the administra. 
tion. 

In this report it has been my aim to set 
forth just as fully and as frankly as 
space will permit not only a record of 
my own work but to report also the 
Washington scene as I have seen it and 
what has been accomplished by the 834 
Congress. 

YOUR WASHINGTON OFFICE 


‘The Washington office of your Con- 
gressman is a busy place. Our mail will 
average about 50 letters a day. Many 
people from Oregon visit my office every 
year. We are always glad to see them, 
because they bring news from home. I 
have been called upon many times for 
assistance by our State, county, and 
local officials and by veterans and others 
in connection with their problems with 
the Federal Government. 

I am always glad to be of help in any 
way that I can. I welcome letters com- 
menting upon legislation and expressing 
opinions. I reply promptly to all com. 
munications. I hope the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon 
feel free to call upon me at any time if 
they think I can be of help to them. Let- 
ters should be addressed: Congressman 
HarRis ELLSwortu, House Office Build. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Honoring Massachusetts Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
and educational proclamation issued by 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, one 
of our former colleagues in the House, 
and now Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging recog- 
nition of Indian Day, August 12. This 
editorial appeared in the Lawrence Sun- 
day Sun of Lawrence, Mass., on August 
8, 1954. 

It is appropriate at this time that we 
Pause and give some study and thought 
to the outstanding contributions made 
by these Indian tribes to the advance- 
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ment and progress made to build up 
Massachusetts so that it now stands as 
a bulwark among the States of this 


Nation. 

Let it never be said that we, who have 
derived so much and so many advan- 
tages, brought about by these Indians 
and early settlers, in our haste in our 
daily lives shall ever for a moment forget 
the sacrifices they endured and the ac- 
complishments made by them. All of 
us owe a debt of sincere gratitude, 
thanks, and appreciation to these In- 
dians, and this scholarly proclamation 
of Governor Herter will again help to 
refresh our memories of these admired 
and respected people. 

Attorney Charles A. Mahoney, one of 
the leading barristers in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., and publisher of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun in which this ed- 
itorial appeared, is to be also compli- 
mented and congratulated for his con- 
sideration and for his allotment of so 
much newspaper space to properly 
bring this important day to the attention 
of the American public. 

The matter referred to follows: 

HONORING MASSACHUSETTS INDIANS 


Gov. Christian A. Herter has given long- 
deserved recognition to the contribution of 
the Masachusetts Indians to our State and 
land by naming next Thursday, August 12, 
as Indian Day. His scholarly proclamation 
in part is as follows: 

“Man’s measure of his status is, by neces- 
sity, fixed in terms of recorded history. It 
is the hallmark of civilization that progress 
and achievement, whether in a material or 
cultural way, are being constantly reevalu- 
ated in the light of new understandings of 
the past and their contributions to the life 
of the present. And it is obvious that pres- 
ent experiences and lessons help us to peer 
back upon history with a freshened and in- 
quisitive perspective—to extract new ap- 
preciation. 

“It is in this spirit of enlightened inquiry 
that we reexamine the contributions of the 
Indian tribes of Massachusetts to our history 
and our lives. 

“No citizen of our Commonwealth, and 
certainly no visitor, can help but be aware 
of the incidence and variety of Indian names 
which designate cities and towns, streams, 
rivers, and hills—in fact every kind of geo- 
graphic entity—in all parts of our State. The 
name of our State derives from a great and 
true friend of the earliest settlers. Massa- 
soit’s welcome to the English founding 
fathers, his half-century pact of friendship 
with an alien people who came to his shores, 
will remain a monument to ethical princi- 
ples, toleration, and respect for the meaning 
of a treaty. Such other outstanding Indians 
as Samoset, King Philip, Weetamoe, Squanto, 
Hobomock, and such great tribes as the Mo- 
hawks and the Wampanoags—all of them 
looked upon with uncertainty by the white 
men—were found later to be genuine friends. 
Even though evil days did eventually come 
upon the white settlers in terms of their 
relations to the Indians, especially in the 
western reaches of our Commonwealth, when 
bloodshed, dissent, and distrust withered the 
warmth and trust which so clearly charac- 
terized the beginnings of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, nothing can be detracted from 
the laudable characteristics of the Bay State 
Indians and their valuable contributions to 
the establishment and security of the early 
settlers in our Colonies. The later struggles 
of our colonists against hostile Indians 
marked a period of transition which—the 
calm light of history now shows us—had 
merit on both sides, 
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“In the realm of the science of government, 
the Indians are only today winning long 
overdue credit for establishing some advanced 
forms of union and compact. These they 
developed before contact was made with the 
great traditions of western civilization. It is 
significant that in 1954 we are observing the 
200th anniversary of the adoption of Benja- 
min Franklin's plan of union by the Con- 
gress of Commissioners, which was attended 
by 7 of the 13 Colonies at Albany in 1754. 
None of the Colonies, indeed, ratified the 
plan, but this foundation stone was imple- 
mented 35 years later when, in 1787, Franklin 
had the satisfaction of helping to draft the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 
Significantly, Franklin drew the inspiration 
for the Albany Plan of Union from the Iro- 
quois Confederacy of the Five Nations, which 
included our own Mohawks. This confed- 
eracy, formed as far back as the middle of 
the 16th century, at a time of constant war- 
fare between the Indian nations, established 
and maintained the Great Peace which never 
has been shattered. 

“It gave women the right to vote cen- 
turies before such enfranchisement was ac- 
cepted by the American Republic, and it 
carried on functions which demonstrated the 
high state of intelligent living and under- 
standing that the Indians possessed as a peo- 
ple. It would be well for all of us to ex- 
amine more carefully the life, mores, and 
government of the red men who inhabited 
our Nation before our own ancestors came. 


“The student of Indian life and lore is 
acutely aware of and impressed with the 
variety of his talents, the dignity of his life 
and attainments within the sphere of his 
wants and needs, and the propriety and 
equity of the laws by which he lived. The 
Indian’s mark is, indeed, on our land, and 
indelibly so; and the significance of his 
pioneer contribution to the American way 
should not be lost upon us.” 





Hon. Laurie C. Battle 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr, Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Rarns] could 
not be here. He gave me a statement 
and asked me to read it. He says: 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps no man has ever 
made warmer friends among his colleagues 
in Congress than has our friend Laurie 
Batrie. He is loved and respected by all 
of us, and we wish him, as he leaves us 
at the end of this session of Congress, every 
success in all his undertakings. 

Lauriz has made an excellent record rep- 
resenting the great Ninth District of Ala- 
bama. In his quiet, calm, and dignified way 
he was written a record here in the Con- 
gres& which will be long remembered. Those 
of us in the Alabama delegation are going 
to miss him greatly. 


That is the gentleman from Alabama 
ALBERT RAINS. 

I am going to ask in a few minutes 
that Laurre Barrie take some of this 
time that I have, but before I do I do 
just want to say that he could have 
stayed here as long as he wanted to. 
Although he might have been opposed 
he would have defeated the opposition 
by a tremendous majority, because the 
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people in that great district love and 
respect him. His city of Birmingham 
is the greatest city in Alabama, maybe 
in the world, but certainly in the State 
of Alabama at this time now, for now 
they are bringing in iron ore from Vene- 
zuela and will have one of the largest 
steel developments there in the world, 
and that great river system—he has 
helped develop everything there. Since 
he has been the Congressman from that 
district it has practically doubled in size. 
So I say to you that Laurie BaTTLe could 
keep on coming back here. 

These men here, the men in the Con- 
gress of the United States, your col- 
leagues, who represent every human be- 
ing in America, hate to see you go, but 
whatever your undertakings happen to 
be they will be delighted and glad to help 
and work with you because we know you 
would never want anything except the 
things that would be helpful to the peo- 
ple of this great Nation. 


I have known Lavrre Battie ever since 
he came here. I have known his won- 
derful wife, Jan, and his fine children. 
I know his brother. I know his office 
force.. He has one little girl there who 
is on the job all the time. I would like 
to mention her by name but the only 
name in the world I know her by is 
“Pat,” but she sure stands Pat for LaurI£ 
and his great district and she has done 
a fine job, and I do not think there has 
ever been a better secretary in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I could talk forever about 
this young man who has done so much 
and is such a young fellow, and who will 
have so many opportunities. If he puts 
in the same amount of time, the same 
thought, the same work in his future 
undertakings that he has here he can 
go to any length that he wants. 

The good Lord knows exactly what 
is best for all of us, and I know he knows 
what is best for Lauriz BaTttLe. As one 
of our colleagues said, his father was a 
minister, and he said he was one of the 
greatest in the country. Well, I think 
that Laurie Batt te is one of the great- 
est Representatives, in my judgment, 
who has ever served in the Congress of 
the United States—and I have been 
here a long, long time. 

I hate to see you go, and if you should 
ever want to come back I hope you will 
come. God bless you forever, 





Mental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I am happy to insert in 
the ConGressionaL Recorp an article 
written by Harry Spiegel, publicity di- 
rector of the New York Post Office Clerks’ 
Association, Inc., which will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the Postal 
News: 





” 
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MewraL HEALTH 
(By Harry Spiegel) 

Mental-health education today is a live, 
vigorous activity, and this week the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks 
with branches in most of the principal cities 
of the Nation has begun an educational pro- 
gram through its newspaper, magazines, and 
service publications to overcome an appar- 
ent apathy on the part of the public toward 
a@ national problem. 

Robert P. Knight, medical director of the 
Austen Riggs Center, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
says, “Human resources constitute the great 
wealth of any nation. Problems of human 
behavior must be recognized and understood, 
and the frontiers of knowledge must be 
pushed forward, if psychiatry is to fulfill its 
opportunity and responsibility as a medical 
science.” 

Those who are responsible for the prepa- 
ration and developing of avenues of ap- 
proach to the general public for dissemi- 
nating of facts regarding mental health feel 
very strongly a keen sense of civic duty in 
this work. 

More than 8,500,000 people in the United 
States are suffering from some form of men- 
tal illness—the disturbed child, the juvenile 
delinquent, the anxious worrier, the despair- 
ing alcoholic. Such people can certainly be 
helped. Just stop and think that more than 
60 percent of all hospital beds in the United 
States are occupied by mental patients. 
Nine times more Americans have mental dis- 
ease than have cancer. One out of three 
men medically disc from the Armed 
Forces during World War II were discharged 
for neuropsychiatric reasons. At least 1 mil- 
lion man-years are lost to business each year 
because of mental illness. 

Here in New York State, under the guid- 
ance of Commissioner Newton Bigelow, of 
the department of mental health, outstand- 
ing progress has been made in the treatment 
centers and study of effective psychotherapy 
and diagnosis and treatment of 
persons. All of the mental hospitals under 
State supervision and veteran care have been 
doing magnificent work, particularly in the 
institution known as Kings Park out on Long 
Island, N. Y. This well-known hospital for 
veterans and civilians alike has been creat- 


by latest mental-health methods, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and therapeutics. 
We of the governmental employee groups 
delieve that this campaign to raise funds for 
psychiatric research and education 
is most urgent and we ask that those who 
would like to combat and conquer America’s 
most neglected health problem to contribute 
what they can. The funds will be used to 
get more qualified psychiatrists, more treat- 
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the respect and heartfelt gratitude of the 
Nation, and world as well. Particularly 
more so in the understanding and treatment 
of those sick in mind and heart. These are 
ills which indeed need an understanding 
of behavior, patience, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of mental dynamics. 

We salute those who care for our mentally 
sick and it is for us to supply the means to 
gain the additional research. This we can 
do by generously contributing to our local 
Mental Health Council. You will be help- 
ing in the investigation into the ego-iden- 
tify problems of adolscents, research in the 
origin, nature, and treatment of emotional 
sickness. There is still so much to learn of 
these subjects. Help those emerge from the 
valley of shadows by doing your share today. 





Panama Canal: A Much-Neglected 
Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the interoceanic canal question, 
which has been discussed extensively in 
the Congress during the past few years, 
was recently dramatized by a series of 
serious events in the Canal Zone. These 
were the disclosure in April 1954 of deep 
fissures in Contractors’ Hill adjacent to 
Culebra Cut—first observed in 1938— 
award of an emergency contract for re- 
moving earth and rocks from its top and 
face in an effort to avert interruption of 
transit, and a later movement in July 
of the long dormant Cucaracha Slide 
from the opposite canal bank into the 
channel, for a time blocking its eastern 
side. These incidents attracted world 
attention. 

It is indeed most timely that a highly 
illuminating statement on the Panama 
Canal problem was published in the July 
1954 issue of Civil Engineering, a maga- 
zine of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers—ASCE. Its authors are in- 
dependent men of established ability who 
took part in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

An editorial note accompanying the 
article is quoted: 





Congress 
the considered fudgment of those whose 


The attention of the Congress is in- 
vited to the references in the statement 
to the special qualifications of Represent- 
atives THomas E. Martin, of Iowa, and 
Crank W. Txompson, of Texas. Their 
many able contributions on canal mat- 
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ters, published in the Concression,, 
Record over a period of years, are im- 
portant parts of the legislative history 
of the Isthmian question. They merit 
careful examination in connection with 
the subject paper, which I urge be reaq 
by every Member Congress. 
The text of the statement follows: 
THe PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM 
(As submitted to Congress by James T. 5. 
Bowles, Baltimore, Md.; Ralph Budd, hon. 
orary member ASCE., Chicago, Ill; Hoy. 
ard T. Critchlow, member ASCE., Trenton, 
N. J.; Roy W. Hebard, New York, N. _. 
Herbert D. Hinman, Newport News, va: 
William R. McCann, member ASCE., Hope. 
well, Va.; E. Sydney Randolph, member 
ASCE., Baton Rouge, La.; Hartley Rowe, 
Boston, Mass.; William E. Russell, New 
York, N. ¥.; Caleb Mills Saville, member 
ASCE, Hartford, Conn.; John Frank 
Stevens, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellis D. Stillwell, 
Monrovia, Calif.; William G. B. Thompson, 
member ASCE., New Haven, Conn.; Robert 
E. Wood, Lake Forest, Ml.; Daniel £ 
Wright, St. Petersburg, Fla.) 
The necessity for increased capacity and 


. Operational improvement of the Panama 


Canal—a much-negiected waterway, now 
approaching obsolescence—has long been 
recognized. The traffic volume is the high. 
est since 1914. With the saturation point 
approaching, it is essential to provide, with- 
out further delay, the additional transit ca- 
pacity and operational improvements re. 
quired to meet future needs. 

The two major proposals for increased 
facilities are: 

1. Improvement of the existing canal by 
completing the authorized third locks proj- 
ect, adapted to include the features of the 
well-conceived Terminal Lake plan (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Apr. 21, 1948, p. A2449— 
approved in principle by the (then) Gover- 
of the Panama Canal in hearings on 
H. R. 4480, 79th OCong., Nov. 15, 1945, 
Pp. 9). A total of $75 million was expended 
on this project, mainly on lock-site excava- 
at Gatun and Miraflores, before work 
it was suspended. The Terminal Lake 

ies for removing all lock struc- 

Pedro Miguel and for regroup- 
of Pacific locks at or near Miraflores, 
enabling uninterrupted navigation at 
Lake level between the Atlantic 
locks, with a greatly needed ter- 
lake anchorage at the Pacific end of 
As thus improved, the modified 
project can be completed at 
cost—estimated at under $600 
soundness of this proposal has 
established 40 years of satisfactory 
of a similar arrangement a 
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2. Construction of a practically new Pan- 
ama Canal known as the Sea-Level Project, 
initially estimated in 1947 to cost $2,500- 
000,000, and which would be of less opera- 
tional value than the existing canal it was 
designed to replace, but which, under 

mt conditions, would likely cost several 
that amount. The [then] Governor 

of the Panama Canal (a member of the 
Corps of Engineers) at that time definitely 


so-called sea-level project for the major 
increase of canal facilities, which action 
served to exclude what may be the best solu- 
tion when evaluated from all angles. This 
report, under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
was transmitted to the Congress by the Pres!- 

ber 1, 1947, and significantly, 
without comment or recommendation. The 
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resent canal. They have spoken from 
personal knowledge of the original construc- 
tion. Their views are shared by many inde- 
pendent engineers and navigators who have 
studied the subject. All these insist that 
the present lake-lock type should be pre- 
served as supplying the best canal for the 
transit of vessels which it is economically 
feasible to construct. They, together with 
many of the leading atomic warfare au- 
thorities, stress the points that the defense 
of the canal is an all-inclusive Federal re- 
sponsibility which must be met by active 
military and naval measures and by indus- 
trial planning in the United States; that 
passive protective features embodied in con- 
struction design are inadequate; and that 
the proper bases for planning canal improve- 
ments are capacity and navigational efficien- 
cy. Moreover it must be borne in mind that 
the effective destructive power of the atomic 
bomb has been tremendously increased since 
the formal recommendation for a sea-level 
canal. Any canal, whatsoever the type, can 
be destroyed by atomic bombing, if permitted 
to strike. 

The recent authorization to expend funds 
for repairs and alterations of present lock 
structures at an estimated cost of $26,500,000 
is, as we believe, makeshift in character, and 
is without real merit. Consummation there- 
of, in lieu of fundamental improvements, will 
inevitably delay the basic and long-overdue 
solution of the problems involved. 

In addition to the Panama projects, there 
are urgent proposals for canals at other loca- 
tions, some of which have strong support, 
particularly Nicaragua. In developing a long- 
range Isthmian Canal policy to meet future 
interoceanic transit needs, these should cer- 
tainly receive full and unbiased considera- 
tion. 

Transcending personal considerations, but 
nevertheless to state the matter candidly, 
we submit that the third locks project, as 
originally planned in 1939 by the [then] 
Governor of the Panama Canal, has proven 
most disappointing. We have every reason to 
believe that the insistently advocated sea- 
level project (which, as a matter of fact, 
would require tidal locks as well as vulner- 
able flood-control reservoirs and dikes) would 
prove to be a monumental boondoggle, cost- 
ing the American taxpayer billions of dol- 
lars. Both of these efforts were directed by 
routine administrative agencies, and at heavy 
public expense. 

We wish to stress the fact that, aside from 
the A-bomb, the recurrent discussions as to 
the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the lake-lock and “sealevel’”’ types of canal 
were exhaustively investigated, debated, and 
considered in 1905-06 when the Congress and 
the President decided in favor of the lake- 
lock plan—under which the canal was con- 
structed, and (with the exception of certain 
operational defects in the Pacific sector) has 
been successfully operated. The operational 
defects, we believe, cam be adequately cor- 
rected. 

It must be always borne in mind that the 
greater the cost of increased facilities at 
Panama the heavier will be the load on the 
already overwhelmingly burdened American 
taxpayer; and that also such cost must be 
reflected in shiptransit tolls, with all that 
increased tolls imply. 


We respectfully urge the early enactment 
of H. R. 1048, 83d Congress, introduced by 
Representative Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa, 
and supported by Representative CLark W. 
THOMPSON, of Texas, who introduced a like 
measure in the 82d Congress. Both of these 
experienced and highly competent legislators 
have been thorough students of interoceanic 
canal problems, which have grave diplomatic 
implications affecting all maritime nations 
_ bye. ee of the United States with 

American countries, especially 
Panama. As to Panama, we would most 
Strongly emphasize that among the features 
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overlooked in the report under Public Law 
280, 79th Congress, is the fact that the sea- 
level project recommended in that report is 
not covered by existing canal treaties and 
would necessitate the negotiation of a new 
treaty with a tremendous indemnity and 
greatly increased annuity payments involved. 
As evidence of this, it may be noted that 
upon demand of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and the appointment by it of a com- 
mission for the purpose the United States 
Government has named a like Commission 
to negotiate various questions, including that 
of the present annuity of $430,000 (originally 
$250,000), which Panama insists should be 
substantially increased. These negotiations 
began in September 1953, when the Presi- 
dent of Panama and members of the Pana- 
manian Commission visited Washington in 
behalf of the indicated demands. 


CONCLUSION 


Because of these considerations, it would 
seem to be clear that the indicated Commis- 
sion should be created without delay and put 
to work so as to develop a timely, definite, 
and wisely reasoned Isthmian Canal policy. 
Such a body should be made up of unbiased, 
broadgaged, and independent. men of the 
widest, engineering, operational, govern- 
mental, and business experience, and not of 
persons from routine agencies, all too often 
involved in justifying their own groups, 
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Fighting a Plant Pest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the water hyacinth is indeed 
a beautiful flower, but when one con- 
siders the terrible loss that is suffered 
by those who live in areas where it grows 
unchecked, the beauty should be fore- 
gone. It is a practical necessity that 
we rid ourselves of this flower, which is 
in reality the kiss of death to industry 
in parts of Louisiana. The following 
editorial from the New York Times in- 
dicates that the problem is being rec- 
ognized, and it is my hope that Mem- 
bers of this House will join with us in 
whatever steps are necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose: 

FIGHTING A PLANT Pest 


Congressional action is being mobilized 
by Representative Epwin E. Wr.1!s, of Loui- 
siana to fight a serious plant pest in several 
Southern States. What has been called for 
is literally a war of extermination on a 
beautiful flower, the water hyacinth. 

The borderline between flowers and weeds 
has always been a shadowy one. Some of the 
most prized denizens of our gardens have 
been developed from what were once re- 
garded as common weeds. In the case of 
water hyacinth the progression has gone in 
the opposite direction. It was brought to 
this country originally as a lovely flower, a 
part of a horticultural display. It is still 
@ lovely flower, but it is also a costly menace. 

The water hyacinth is prolific. Indeed, 
it is virtually indomitable. When it closes 
in on a stream it shuts out light and air 
and kills off fish and water animals. It 
makes navigation almost impossible. The es- 
timate of damage in Louisiana alone is 
placed at $50 million annually, This does 
not seem an exaggeration. 
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A Federal study is now In progress to find 
ways of controlling the plant. This study 
must be pushed if other life on the southern 
waterways is to survive. We shrink from 
the idea of war on a flower. There are times 
when it is wise and entirely right. 





Chuarch’s Influence in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of the Pilot, Boston, Mass.: 

GUATEMALA’S RECOVERY 


A tiny Central American country has been 
big news for some months in the United 
States. The Communist threat to Guate- 
mala caused uneasiness among our top polit- 
ical leaders who sensed the danger to our 
hemispheric security if Red-controlled gov- 
ernments should establish themselves in our 
midst. However, the short-lived and success- 
ful revolution under the leaderhip of Presi- 
dent Armas while removing some measure of 
fear from the minds of the Guatemalan peo- 
ple at the same time gave hope to all the 
nations of the Americas that communism 
could not plunge its roots deep into any part 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The new government of Guatemala is pres- 
ently facing a task which is not easy in 
bringing together all the disparate elements 
of the country. Already efforts to restore 
law and order have been interrupted by 
clashes between the regular army and mem- 
bers of the liberation forces. This was not 
unexpected since the regulars who have pro- 
fessed loyalty to the new regime fought 
against the revolutionary forces. These lat- 
ter soldiers have been maintained to safe- 
guard the revolution, but the army has been 
urging the President to disband them. 

It is hoped that this problem of dual 
armed forces will be settled soon allowing 
the government to undertake a program of 
sweeping economic and social reforms. Once 
again the strong voice of Archbishop Mariano 
Rossell Arellano was heard in his plea for a 
peaceful settlement between the two armies 
in order to speed up the country’s total re- 
covery. While playing a leading part in these 
conciliation efforts, the archbishop has taken 
time to reply to charges that the Catholic 
church is trying to run the new anti-Com- 
munist government. Denying the claim that 
the church in Guatemala is seeking special 
privileges the archbishop said in his state- 
ment issued shortly after the interarmy fray, 
“The church seeks onty an atmosphere of 
freedom for the spread of its religious, moral, 
and social doctrine.” 

This courageous archbishop, who risked 
personal danger is his unyielding resistance 
to the Communist-dominated regime of Ar- 
benz, is equally outspoken in his replies to 
the anticlerical and Marxist-inspired rumors. 
Repudiating the cries that the church has 


* usurped the powers of the state in the past 


as well as now, Archbishop Arellano accuses 
the state of having interfered in the mis- 
sion of the church. In his words, “it is the 
mission of the church to preach God to all 
people, with or without the approval of any 
worldly government. * * * It is the mission 
of the church to preach social justice in order 
to prevent communism even if it thereby 
strikes at the economic doctrines of liberal- 
ism and the traditions of conservatism.” 
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Yes, just as there are roadblocks for the - 
new government to overcome in Guatemala, 
it is not surprising to find the Catholic 
church in the role of the stumbling block 
for critics of the change in Central America. 
The usual charges will fly about the authori- 
tarian religion, an abject people and the fer- 
tile ground for the real advance of commu- 
nism in the future. After all, they know the 
church was the cause of all past problems, 
and what can they expect in the future? 
Wait a minute now, and take a look at the 
record of the church’s influence in Guate- 
mala in recent years. 

The former government of Colonel Arbenz 
was extremely cordial to Protestant evan- 
gelical groups, continuing a policy in effect 
since Barrios, the dictator, ruled in 1885. 
Through the long series of anticlerical re- 
gimes naturally the men in power have en- 
joyed strong Protestant support (including 
Arbens). The same supporters are apt to 
face some hardships now that their political 
leader has been ousted. But it will not be 
religious persecution, rather the price that 
must be paid when unsuccessful in the po- 
litical arena. On the other hand, the arch- 
bishop’s advice makes for good sense and 
all Guatemala stands to gain by it. 





Mr. Chelf Indulges in a Fine Old Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


oF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to pay 
my respects to my colleague, Frank 
Cuetr, who so ably represents the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky. He is loved, admired and re- 
spected by his constituents who have 
again paid tribute to his statesmanship, 
character and high ideals by reelecting 
him without primary or November oppo- 
sition. He is a gentleman of unshak- 
able poise, rapierlike wit and polished 
diplomacy who believes that a real rep- 
resentative of the people is not one who 
changes principles with every shift of 
the wind, but rather one who, while in 
close communication with his constitu- 
ents, translates into practical form their 
opinions and wishes as revealed to his 
mature judgment and enlightened con- 
science. A true leader possessing to a 
remarkably high degree the great out- 
standing qualities of wisdom, of modera- 
tion, of justice and of patience. One 
who believes in fair play and is ready and 
willing to fight to maintain decency and 
honor in politics. 

Believing as he does that no man 
should be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law and 
the right to his day in court, my friend, 
Frank CHELrF, has only recently protested 
the ouster of Raymond Stigall as post- 
master at Danville, Ky. Mr. Stigall is 
known throughout the Fourth Congres- 
sional District as a conscientious, loyal, 
energetic, honest, capable public ser- 


vant. As pointed out by 
Postmaster Summer- 





Cuetr to 
field, this is simply a case of a Democrat 
holding a position that the Republicans 
want, and regardless of method, Mr. 
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Stigall must be ousted to make room for 
@ member of the Postmaster General’s 
party. The fact that Mr. Stigall is a dis- 
abled veteran, an honest capable public 
servant plays no part apparently with 
the Postmaster General. To me, Mr. 
Speaker, this particular case is a ser- 
ious blow to the thousands of decent 
career employees who have devoted 
their lives to our service, and naturally, 
Mr. Stigall will appeal his dismissal no- 
tice to the regional office of the Civil 
Service Commission at Cincinnati. I 
predict, Mr. Speaker, that before Mr. 
Summerfield finishes with this particular 
case’ he will understand full well why the 
people of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky believe in Frank CHELF. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Cue.r Indulges in a Fine Old Art,” 
which appeared in the August 7, 1954 
issue of the Courier-Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Mr. CHety InpuLces mv a Fine O1p Art 

As fanciers of the form-fitting simile— 
as tight, let’s say, as a zipper—we are caught 
in admiration and envy by Representative 
Frank CHeEr’s virtuosity at manipulating 
that, alas, too-often overlooked figure of 
speech. 

This accomplishment of Kentucky's 
Fourth District statesman shows up in a 
letter to Postmaster General Summerfield, 
protesting dismissal of the postmaster at 
Danville. You can just put it down that 
our FPranx is as sharp as Shakespeare, as full 
of comparisons as a hive is of honey, as fast 
as a jet plane. . 

The department's excuses for giving the 
Danville man the air, writes Mr. CHELF, are 
“as phony as a $3 bill and as flimsy as a 
dickey bird’s power dive.” This, in case you 
missed the Kentucky Member's full out- 
pourings, is Just the beginning. Mr. Cuer 
has a million. The charges “have about as 
much weight as the glue on a second-hand 
stamp and about as much real truth as the 
woo! in a chicken’s tail.” 

But why go on? Why Enock ourselves and 
you out by the fascination that lies in such 
poetic artistry as to say of the charges that 
“they are as fantastic as pink elephants do- 
ing a strip-tease dance on the northwest 
side of a plugged dime”? 

Out of it all we gather that Mr. CHE r is 
as hot as a firecracker, as mad as a hornet, 
as unlimited in his fury as cosmic space. 
He is also as Democratic as Andrew Jackson 
and he doesn’t care whether Mr. Summer- 
field is as Republican as Lincoln, he'll get 
him told. It’s as refreshing as CHELF, 
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with legislation vital to the interests of all 
Americans. 

Take housing. It came up before Con. 
gress with two important issues at stake, 
Pirst was the necessity, underscored by re. 
cent exposés of huge windfall profits to 
builders and the widespread cheating of 
homeowners, to tighten up regulations, 
This Congress failed to do effectively, a 
Senator Maysanx emphasized, in the new 

bill it adopted. Second was the 
responsibility of providing an adequate Pro- 
gram of low-rent public housing and slum 
clearance in accordance with declared con- 
gressional purpose and President Eisenhoyw-. 
er’s repeated recommendations. This, 
Congress failed to do, as both the Repup. 
lican and Democratic Senators from New 
York State bitterly attested. Thus, the new 
housing law falls far short of mecting the 
Nation's needs. 

The second strikeout came on the tax bil], 
If it is safe and practical in this critica) 
phase of world affairs to reduce taxes, surely 
the people with low incomes who can least 
afford to pay heavy taxes—to whom it means 
bread and milk out of their children’s 
mouths—should get the first break. But 
that’s not the way Congress saw it. In. 
stead, it provided substantial tax relief for 
coupon clippers. No higher deductions for 
families with lots of children, but big deduc- 
tions for stockholders with lots of dividends 
to collect. And that wasn’t all. Congress 
alsc voted accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances to corporations and bigger depreciation 
allowances to mining operators. So far ag 
the man in the street was concerned, Con- 
gress provided only a few crumbs of tax relief 
in the way of allowances for working mothers 
who have to hire babysitters while they are 
on the job and additional deductions to 
retired persons over 65. 





America’s Challenge Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the story is 
told of a village moron who, proceeding 
to his home one dark night, ran into a 
tree standing by itself in the middle of 
a broad pasture. Desperately he circled 
the tree—‘round and ’round—becoming 
more distraught and panicky with each 
step. When, at last, a rescuer appeared 
and asked what was the matter, the poor 
fellow replied, “Can’t you see. I'm lost 
in an impenetrable forest.” 

In times such as these in which we are 
living, there are, I believe, two clear les- 
sons for us in this story. One of them is 
that we are sometimes prone to circle 
round and round an issue for so long 
that we lose sight of ‘the realities and 
erow fearful. The other is the distor- 
tion which fear produces. 

Underlying all of the issues which we 
have faced in our time has been the old 
struggle between fear and anxiety on the 
one hand, and faith and courage on the 
other. We have been greatly concerned 
with the threat of the international 
Communist conspiracy. We have been 
concerned, and appropriately so, with 
building a strong and adequate defense; 
with the development of weapons of 
great destructive force and long-rang¢ 
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striking power; with questions of mili~ 
tary and diplomatic strategy. But how 
often, I wonder, have we really under- 
stood that basically, the contest of today 
is one between one camp representing 
organized fear of other men, and the 
other representing organized faith in 
mankind. How often have we recog- 
nized that one of our best weapons 
against communism is genuine evidence 
that we recognize the worth of every man 
and woman and the right of every indi- 
yidual to seek his own best way of life? 

Do we, on the other hand, genuinely 
understand that the technique of com- 
munism is to organize fear and mistrust 
among people to the point where all pow- 
er is surrendered to the police state? 
This point is clearly demonstrated in the 
literature of international communism, 
Stalin wrote plainly: 

The state is a machine in the hands of the 
ruling class for suppressing the resistance of 
its class enemies, 


In this diabolical view the most out- 
rageous crimes against human person- 
ality are justified because, to use his 
words again, “solidarity and the internal 
unity of the party” cannot afford “to be 
too liberal or to permit freedom of fac- 
tions.” Earlier Karl Marx had written: 

The democratic concept of man is false 
because it is Christian. * * * This is the 
{llusion, dream and postulate of Christianity, 
that man has a sovereign soul, 


Now contrast, if you will, these cynical 
and suspicious statements with the words 
of Thomas Jefferson who, perhaps better 
than anyone else, has expressed the 
spirit of the founders of our way of life. 
Engraved upon his tombstone, at his 
own request, are the words: “Author of 
the statute of Virginia for religious free- 
dom.” Among the passages of this law 
are such notable statements as these: 

That Almighty God hath created the mind 
free, and manifested His supreme will that 
free ft shall remain, by making it altogether 
insusceptible of restraint; that all attempts 
to influence it by temporal punishments, 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend 
only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness * * * and, finally, that truth is great 
and will prevail. 


Our first obligation, then, is to look 
squarely at the problems of our times 
with a full understanding that the threat 
of international communism is based on 


old trick. It was not new when the 
anger of hungry Romans was diverted 
from the monopolists of their time who 
were stealing the Egyptian corn, to the 
small band of men with Peter and Clem- 
ent in the cai scrawling their 
professions of faith on the rocks that 
underlay the Seven Hills. We all know 
the incalculable cost to mankind, in 
thousands of years of history, of 
and despair. But we believe, too, 
always, at some point, they must 
headlong into the good sense and 

heart of the common man. 

One of those moments in the 
of mankind took place in 1776 
lowed. The good Sean anh aeea 
of those patriots of our early 
the form of a liberal land 
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saw the vast continental domain as land 
to be shared by all people, rather than 
by the privileged few. Through the bar- 
rier of mountain and wilderness they 
expressed their faith in the future of our 
country by the development of pikes like 
the Cumberland Road or canals like the 
Erie—the forerunners of our great high- 
ways of today. Their belief in public 
education was reflected as early as 1785 
when, with the passage of the land ordi- 
narice of that year—periaining to lands 
in the Western Territory—the idea of 
land-grant colleges was born. These 
are just a few of the testaments of faith 
in mankind which have come down to 
us from our forefathers. They are a 
measure of the trust we hold for them 
and for the future of our country. 

Their example has served us well in 
more than one dark hour in the history 
of our country. For the drama of our 
story is not all concerned with our suc- 
cesses. We have our villains, too. In 
every age and time one menace to free- 
dom has been concentration in a few 
hands of some kind of power—political 
power or economic power—over men’s 
bodies, minds, or souls. Ever since the 
Civil War monopoly has constituted one 
of the most dangerous threats to our 
freedom. The monopolies and cartels of 
Germany gave Hitler his chance—on his 
promise to protect them, in their posi- 
tions of power, from the wrath of the 
people. Russian communism has com- 
bined economic monopoly with political 
monopoly. The golden thread that runs 
through the best traditions of our Na- 
tion is the struggle against monopoly, to 
realize the goal of “equal opportunity for 
all, special privilege to none.” Every 
great political movement in American 
history has been based on that prin- 
ciple. 

Indeed I am convinced that the special 
genius of the democratic form of govern- 
ment lies in its ability to translate good 
sense and a good heart into the every- 
day realities of life. 

Let us look, for a moment, at another 
example of the fact that there are few 
of the problems which face us which 
cannot be solved by a little more de- 
mocracy. On March 4, 1933, America 
was without any national provisions to 
protect its aged or disabled citizens, or 
its dependent children, against the un- 
avoidable hazards of life in this modern 
machine age. We were wtihout any 
means whéreby the purchasing power of 
these people could be maintained in the 
face of advancing age. We had no sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, 

I am happy to have been one of the 
first men who stumped the entire United 
States for old-age pensions and for in- 
surance against such economic hazards 
long before there was ever a law on the 
statute books of any State or of the Fed- 
eral Government. I believed then, as 
I believe now, that Americans were en- 
titled to such pensions with no ques- 
tions asked—not because they were ill, 
or because they were crippled, or because 
they were in dire need, but because they 
had been good citizens and had con- 
tributed to the program by paying their 
taxes during their working life. I re- 
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member, too, how some people laughed 
at the idea at the time. I remember how 
others did not laugh, but denounced it 
bitterly as “socialistic,” or as a means of 
encouraging laziness and irresponsibility. 

I hope you will permit me, then, a mo- 
ment of pride as I read the statements 
now being made about our social-security 
system—and not infrequently by those 
interests which originally opposed it for 
the reasons which I have just suggested. 
It is still incomplete and inadequate in 
many respects, but this great legislation 
now stands for a principle which is ac- 
cepted on all sides as an integral part of 
American life. Reporting the bill con- 
taining the 1954 amendments to the 
House of Representatives this spring, the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, in discussing 
the desirability of extending the cover- 
age of the system, used the following 
words of endorsement: 

Extending coverage to these and other 
groups now outside the system [means 
that] * * * not only more of the aged but 
also more of the young widows and chil- 
dren will be receiving benefits without a 
means test. Accordingly, these old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries are able to 
maintain a sense of their own continued in- 
dependence and of their dignity and worth 
as individuals, even though their support 
from earnings have been cut off by the re- 
tirement and death of the insured worker. 
The knowledge that benefits will be paid ir- 
respective of whether the individual is in 
need supports and stimulates his own thrift 
and initiative, since he can add his personal 
savings (including home ownership and in- 
surance) as well as pensions he may receive 
as a result of his work, to the basic old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 


Within the last 20 years, then, your 
Government has established a system of 
social security which now helps to pro- 
tect 4 out of every 5 workers—and their 
wives and children—against the hazards 
of loss of wages caused by death or re- 
tirement. Four years ago, in the 1950 
amendments, this system was substan- 
tially strengthened over the original bill 
when coverage was extended by some 10 
million jobs and the amount of benefits 
for persons who would retire in the fu- 
ture was more than doubled. In 1952, 
the amount of the benefits was again in- 
creased, to meet further increases in the 
cost of living. 

Again this year another long step in 
the direction of improving our social- 
security system will be made if the bill 
already passed by the House becomes 
law. For on June 1, 1954, by a vote of 
355 to 8, the House passed and sent to 
the Senate the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. This House bill 
would extend old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage to about 9 million ad- 
ditional workers, and increase monthly 
retirement benefits by an average of 
around $6 per month. Minimum 
monthly benefits would be raised from 
$25 to $30 and maximum benefits for 
those now on the rolls would increase 
from $85 to $98.50. Among the groups 
newly covered by the system would te 
self-employed farmers, most employees 
of State and local governments, hired 
farmworkers and household workers, 
ministers, and certain professional men 
and women. 
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Now that it is working, it has become - 


clear that it is good democracy and good 
Government to continue and expand a 
system- by which the workers of this 
country can make tax contributions dur- 
ing their working life to a social security 
system which will, then, entitle them to 
a monthly check for the rest of their life 
with no questions asked. In simple 
terms, it is just a way of laying aside 
something for a rainy day that will be 
available when needed. 

Simultaneously in 1935, the Social Se- 
curity Act established public assistance 
programs to assist the least fortunate of 
our people who could not qualify for ade- 
quate old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—those persons who have been 
unable to provide for themselves and are 
now aged, or blind, or disabled, widowed, 
or fatherless. Realizing that our chil- 
dren are this Nation’s greatest resource, 
we also established a national policy of 
aiding States and localities through the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies, to 
insure needed maternity and child health 
services. 

In Louisiana today, more than 70 per- 
cent of all people 65 and over are on the 
old-age assistance system. As the in- 
surance system is broadened to cover 
more people, and as benefits paid become 
more adequate, the number of people 
subject to these “means test” pensions 
will decrease. The sooner we can elim- 
inate the “means test” principle—with 
its endless questions regarding personal 
affairs, the better. 

Already the effect of the 1950 amend- 
ments in this direction can be demon- 
strated in Louisiana. For example, 
within a 2-year period between Decem- 
ber 1951 and December 1953 the number 
of people in my State receiving benefits 
increased from 52,100 to almost 70,000— 
69,800, or by more than one-third. Dur- 
ing the same period the total amount of 
money received in benefits in the State 
has increased from $19.3 million in 1951 
to $29.8 million for the year 1953. This 
means that social security benefits have 
increased income by around $11 million 
within a 2-year period. And bear in 
mind the fact that this is a self-financ- 
ing system, without recourse to any gen- 
eral revenues from State or Federal Gov- 
ernments. With the further coverage 
and the increased benefits provided by 
the 1954 amendments, this trend will 
continue and more and. more people in 
Louisiana—and in the United States— 
will be able to face the economic prob- 
lems of declining years with the knowl- 
edge that they have established through 
their contributions an earned right to a 
regular monthly check when they retire. 

John J. Corson, the well-known man- 
agement counselor, has said: 

The evolution from meager charity to gro- 
cery orders, to cash grants, to work-relief 
wages, and finally to social-insurace pay- 
ments marks social inventions of as great 
significance as Watt's steam engine, Fulton’s 
seamboat, or Edison's electric light, because 
they progressively recognize the insecurity of 
presently self-supporting people, while in- 
creasing understanding of the rights and 
freedom of the individual who must ask for 
help. * * * Thus, the purpose of relief— 
putting essential cash into the hands of per- 
sons who need it—was accomplished while 
also preserving the individual's self-respect. 
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Our Social Security Act, therefore, 
stands as another benchmark of our 
ability to use the democratic process in 
adjusting to the irresistable trend of 
events. It was part of a great crusade 
which has as its goal the purpose of see- 
ing that every child born in this country 
shall be assured of conditions making it 
fairly easy for him to live in a normal, 
wholesome atmosphere, with the oppor- 
tunity for an education to prepare him 
for the burdens and responsibilities of 
life. Your Government demonstrated 
its concern with protecting our river val- 
leys from waste and for preserving the 
wasting soil of our land. With the assist- 
ance of our Government the farmers of 
America have been encouraged to bring 
the boon of electricity into every farm 
home, lifting untold burdens from the 
backs of the farmers and their wives, 
and giving them the power with which 
_ produce more of the good things of 

e. 

If, then, we are facing alarming prob- 
lems today, let us remember as well our 
amazing accomplishments. Shall we 
succumb to fear because we have pro- 
duced a single bomb which could wipe 
out a city? Or because we have learned 
to build aircraft by the tens of thou- 
sands in our factories? No one would 
deny the almost unbelievable advances 
of science. But deep down in our hearts 
we are all conscious of the fact that, un- 
less we learn how to use these scientific 
developments in line with our demo- 
cratic ideals, they may lead to our de- 
struction. We know that in overempha- 
sizing force, efficiency, and speed it may 
be possible to lose those human rights 
and freedoms which are essential to 
long-term survival. 

It is my‘conviction that in finding the 
answers to these hard problems we shall 
be required to take account of another 
facet of our national life which has con- 
tributed richly to all of our gains. I 
speak of the spiritual gifts of Christi- 
anity. For our religion, with its empha- 
sis on the conviction that every indi- 
vidual is a child of God, has made the 
hunger and unhappiness of any man the 
great concern of the good Christian. 
The spread of education, the expansion 
of public services, the concern to secure 
an abundent life to all men are founded, 
basically, upon the contributions of the 
Christian philosophy to our economic life. 
That philosophy has fostered the kind of 
charity so well described by Maimonides 
when he wrote: 

Anticipate charity by preventing poverty: 
assist the reduced fellowman either by a 
considerable gift, or a sum of money, or by 
teaching him a trade, or by putting him 
in the way of business, so that he may earn 
an honest livelihood, and not be forced to 
the dreadful alternative of holding out his 
hand for charity. This is the highest step 
and the summit of charity’s golden ladder. 


We Americans have learned in our 


Sunday schools, in our homes, and in the 
thousands of churches dotted throughout 
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for the dignity and worth of every human 
being. We have learned from the Prin. 
ciples of Christian brotherhood the im. 
portance of basic equality before the law 
and in other. essential areas. Freedom 
of religion, which has been so vita] @ part 
of the Nation from the beginning, j, 
based on the concept that each of ys 
must allow freedom of expression of cop. 
scientious beliefs and freedom for carry. 
ing out these beliefs. The social ang 
governmental institutions baseg on 
Christian principles are those which have 
encouraged growth and development of 
the minds and spirits of our people. 

We have learned these same lessons 
in our schools. In his speech at Colum. 
bia University, on May 31, 1954, Pres. 
dent Eisenhower restated the vital role 
of our educational institutions in pre. 
serving and strengthening our way of 
life. 

Through knowledge and understanding 


He said— 
we will drive from the temple of freedom 
all who seek to establish over us thought 
control—whether they be agents of a for. 
eign state or demagogs thirsty for personal 
power and public notice. 

Truth can make men free. And where 
men are free to plan their lives, to govern 
themselves, to know the truth, and to under- 
stand their fellow men, we believe there also 
is the will to live at peace. 

Here, then, in spite of A-bombs, H-bombs, 
all the cruel destructiveness of modern war; 
in spite of terror, subversion, propaganda, 
and bribery, we see the key to peace. That 
key is knowledge and understanding—and 
their constant use by men—everywhere. * ** 

If a university can find ways to share 
its perspective with every American, we shall 
never hear the hysterical clamor that all is 
lost when, in fact, the fight has just begun, 
We shall be steadfast in a manifold strength, 
knowing that the pace of history—despite 
Marxist pushing—is slow and that both set- 
backs and victories of today will be truly 
,measured by the state of the world a gen- 
eration hence. 


In our concern with the short-range 
successes of organized fear and suspi- 
cion, as they are represented today by 
international communism, let us be pro- 
foundly aware of the ability of our free 
institutions and our democratic way of 
life to win the hearts of men. There is 
always the danger that we may begin 
to doubt our beliefs or to believe our 
doubts. 

In this hour, as in other dark hours of 
our past, we must know that no overly 
simple or expedient solutions will work. 


No democracy can safely embark on 4 © 


course of trying to put ideas in jail. On 
the other hand, those who advise that 
nothing need be done, fail to reckon 
with the clever tactics and the absolute 
discipline of communism. Cases of out- 
right treason must, of course, be dealt 
with under the law. A democracy’s best 
defense lies in exposing all the facts thus 
enabling its own people to pass intelli- 
gent judgments. But if this method is 
to be effective, it must create in the pub- 
lic mind the clearest possible distinc- 
tion between Communists on the one 
hand, and all loyal citizens upon the 
other, however their views in some pal- 
ticulars may differ from our own. 

In terms of winning the minds of men, 
it is perfectly clear to me that the most 
effective method for overcoming organ- 
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ized fear is 
for our faith inh 
ity of the individual. This is 


ign. 
aoe lesson of our past and it is the 
challenge for our future.. Our message 
js one of hope, of courage, and of mag- 
imity. 
wa were to say what I believe to be 
the most important single need of the 
world today I would say it was this: 
for one people to give to all mankind a 
living proof and demonstration that 
they can, without loss of liberty, solve 
the economic problems of this power age, 
end poverty in the midst of plenty, and 
make the machine the servant of man 
and not his master. 

There must be born again in the hearts 
of all of us a dynamic faith in America— 
the sort of faith that has sent out mis- 
sionaries to work and perish in far-off 
lands. It must be a faith practical and 
realistic but with its sights fixed on the 
new kind of life we are beginning to 
build. It will draw on the conviction 
of a Jeremiah in his defiance of a coward 
king. It will draw on the example of 
men of great heart like Robert Rumboldt 
who, undaunted on the scaffold said: 

I could never believe that Providence had 
sent a few men into the world ready booted 
and spurred to ride, and millions ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden, 


It will rest on the premise that we can 
have dignity and security for all our 
citizens if we have the will to do so and 
the courage to do so. We can have free- 
dom if we make the freedom of others 
our concern. We can move forward to 
that better future we all want for our- 
selves and our grandchildren if we learn 
a little more each day how to share the 
God-given rights of liberty and abund- 
ance, We cannot retreat from the 
knowledge that we are a tremendous 
force in the world today. Nor can we 
fail to meet the challenge of destiny 
which has cast for us the role of a for- 
midable fortress on the frontier of free- 
dom, struggling to realize the hope of 
mankind, 


to find continued expression 
and the in- 





Amending Taft-Hartley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Recor, I wish to include the following 


editorial from the 
9, 1954 CIO News of August 


The 
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It’s wrong, says the NLRB, for the boss to 
ask that question if he really wants to in- 
timidate or coerce a worker from joining; 
it’s all right only if the employer just wants 
some information. 

Perhaps, unions will find themselves hir- 
ing psychoanalysts to find out just what is 
on the boss’s mind when he pops the ques- 
tion to the worker. 

More, realistically, though, the Labor 
Board's decision throws one more roadblock 
in the path of unions trying to organize the 
unorganized. There’s not a student of 
labor relations over the age of 7 who doesn’t 
know that a question from the employer 
can also be a command. 

In its decision, the Labor Board has, in 
the words of CIO’s lawyers, taken an out- 
rageous backward step—one of very many, 
in recent months. 





We Must Look Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
article, which is well worth reading and 
considering, by James G. Patton, which 
appeared in Labor’s Daily of Tuesday, 
August 10, 1954: 

Wer Must Loox AHEAD 


Not all of us remember the depression. 
We can all, however, read statistics about it, 
but as Frederick Lewis Allen has said, “sta- 
tistics are bloodless things. give no 
living impression of the jobless men going 
from office to office or from factory gate to 
factory gate; of the disheartening inevit- 
ability of the phrase: ‘We'll let you know if 
anything turns up.’ Of men thumbing want 
ads in cold tenements, spending fruitless 
hours, day after day and week after week, in 
the sidewalk crowds before employment of- 
fices; using up the. money in the savings 
bank, borrowing on their life insurance, sell- 
ing whatever possessions could be sold, bor- 
rowing from relatives less and less able to 
lend, tasting the bitterness of inadequacy 
and at last swallowing their pride and going 
to apply for relief—if there was any to be 
got.” 





The war materials we were shot 
up or blown up, while during the depression 
we failed to produce and services des- 
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and 1960. What kind of country would we 
be living in? 

In the first place there would be about 
175 million persons. 

In the second place, we’d have a national 
income of around $500 billion. Now what 
does that mean to your family and mine—a 
national income of $500 billion? 

It means, first of all, that we could wipe 
out poverty. Every family in the Nation 
could have a minimum income of $5,000 a 
year, and there would be plenty left over to 
increase the incomes of those families who 
are now earning that much or more. 

In 1952, some 41 percent of all American 
families—about 22 million—had incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. If these families had 


a@ minimum income of $5,000, think of the 
tremendous demand it would create for con- 
sumer goods. 


But here, in dollars-and-cents terms, .is 
what a gross national product, or national 
income of $500 billion can mean to you and 
to me: 

The Federal budget could be balanced and 
Federal taxes cut 20 percent. 

We can have 70 million civilian jobs. 

We can raise the living standards of every- 
one in the Nation by a minimum of 40 
percent. 

We can raise factory workers’ weekly aver- 
age wage from $71 in 1953 to $100 in 1960. 

We can increase the amount of crops we 
grow by about one-fourth, and in such an 
economy there would be no such thing as 
surpluses because people would have money 
to buy all the food and fiber the American 
farmer could grow. 

With a $500 billion economy, we can pro- 
vide a minimum monthly retirement pay- 
ment of $200 to senior citizens. Right now 
the average is around $50 a month. 

And last, but not least important, we 
could increase business profits before income 
taxes from $44 billion in 1953 to $55 billion 
in 1960. And with a lower tax rate, business 
would be better off than ever. 

Such ean economy can be achieved, and 
easily so, if all of us—farmers, workers, and 
businessmen alike—will strive for it. Amer- 
ica has reached the crossroads. It must 
must either go forward or backward. It can- 
not remain still. 

By continuing to grow economically we 
will be able to shape the kind of nation all 
of us have dreamed of. But we can’t go 
forward into the bright future by looking 
into the rearview mirror. We must look 
ahead, 





East Side Youth Council Visits Washing- 
ton on Historic Tour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


East Side News of August 7, 1954: 
East Sipe Yours Councn Visits Wasnnte- 
Tom om Hisrorrc Tous 


Close to 30 teen-age boys and girls, mem- 
bers of the Youth Council of the Ninth 
Satur- 


Temple, declared yesterday that “this ven- 
‘ture was one of the finest factors we have 
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employed in our efforts to check juvenilé 
delinquency, combat communism, and to 
build character and citizenship.” 

“It was magnificently successful in every 
possible way,” he added, “and gave these 
young people an insight into the great story 
of America and a firsthand knowledge of 
how our Government operates today.” 

TOUR RICH IN EXPERIENCES 


Pointing out that the teen-agers will re- 
member “this experience for the rest of their 
lives,” Reverend Evans said that “this is only 
the first of many such tours that we are 
planning, and we feel it is one of the most 
effective programs that can be carried out 
to achieve these purposes.” 

The tour was made possible through the 
cooperation of friends of Labor Temple, Rep- 
resentative ArtHUuR G. KLEIN, the local 
Congressman, and Representative Frep E. 
Bussey, Republican, of Illinois, a lifelong 
friend of both Reverend Evans and his foster 
mother. Mr. Kiern, who was unable to be 
present due to illness, provided a guide for 
the young tourists, while Mr. Bussey and his 
wife entertained the East Siders at a 
luncheon held in the private dining room of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ATTEND LUNCHEON 


Present at the luncheon, besides several 
distinguished guests, was United States Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER E. Witey, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, an- 
other personal friend of Reverend Evans. 
Inspirational speeches, addressed to the 
Youth Council, were delivered by Mr. WILEy 
and Mr. Bussey. 

Pollowing the luncheon, Congressman 
Bussey escorted his visitors through the 
entire Capitol building. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, not being in session, the boys 
and girls were permitted to sit in the con- 
gressional seats as well as in the Speaker's 
chair. 

Expressing regret over Congressman 
KLEIN’s illness, Representative Bussey paid 
high tribute to his colleague’s ability and 
character. He explained that one of the 
great principles of democracy was that even 
though men in Government belong to dif- 
ferent political parties, and voted differently 
on political issues, they could yet hold them- 
selves in mutual respect and esteem as did 
he and Congressman KLEIN. 

FINE LESSON IN TRUE DEMOCRACY 


“This little interlude was one of the very 
finest lessons in real democracy that our 
young people could have received,” said Rev- 
erend Evans, adding also that Mr. Busser 
arranged for the young people to meet Vice 
President RicHarp M. NIxon. 

The retinue last Saturday afternoon in- 
cluded a trip through Mount Vernon, ances- 
tral home of George Washington and Arling- 
ton Cemetery, where they arrived in time to 
witness the ceremony of the changing of the 
guards at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

The United Church Women of Washing- 
ton, assisted by members of the B'nai 
B'rith, served as hostesses at supper last 
Saturday evening. The night was spent at 
the homes of several distinguished Washing- 
ton residents. 

Reverend Evans explained that arrange- 
ments had been made previously for the 
teen-agers to attend the church of their 
faith at Saturday and Sunday. Those of 
the Jewish faith attended services at the 
Washington Temple, those of the Roman 
Catholic faith attended St. Matthew's Ca- 
thedral, and many of them joined to visit 
the National Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, which President Eisenhower and his 
family attend. 

The visit to the Nation’s Capitol was end- 
OS Seihosing encther ecsuied Soap iy: Bape 
resen ve Bussey through the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

From Washington, the group traveled 
through Maryland and Pennsylvania to see 
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historic Valley Forge, where they were guests 
of the famous Freedom Foundation, which 
has national headquarters there. 

“This high privilege had been arranged 
by two other good friends of mine, Paul 
Milling, president of the Wanamaker Inde- 
pendent Union and a member of the Free- 
dom Foundation’s Committee, and Gardner 
Osborn, chairman of our Labor Temple ex- 
executive committee and director of the his- 
toric Federal Hall Memorial, at Wall and 
Nassau Streets,” said Reverend Evans. 

Thomas Sawyer, director of the Freedom 
Foundation, provided a picnic luncheon for 
his visitors from the Lower East Side, after 
which he explained the priceless historical 
significance of the spot on which they were 
standing. Richard Foltz, assistant to Mr. 
Sawyer, took the group through the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel and other historic 
sites at Valley Forge. , 

E. F. Hutton is chairman of the Freedom 
Foundation and Dr. Kenneth Welles is its 
president. = 

After Valley Forge, the members of the 
Youth Council returned to New York late 
last Sunday night a tired but supremely 
happy party of young people. 

Besides Congressmen KLEIN and BusBEY, 
others who made the trip to Washington a 
success, to whom Reverend Evans is grate- 
ful are Miss Ida Werner, chairman of the 
Coordinating Council, the Reverend Paul 
Hostetter, an associate minister at Labor 
Temple, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Franco, 
who served as official chaperones. 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Franco was 
one of the features that highlighted the 
interfaith character of the tour. Mr. Franco 
has been Labor Temple’s music director for 
many years and is an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church of the Crossroads, while Mrs. 
Franco is a devout Catholic. 

“In fact,” Reverend Evans said, “the adult 
leadership of the tour, as well as the young 
people making up the party, represented all 
phases of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
participation. Other older members who 
were most helpful on the trip were Sol Gor- 
don, Labor Temple’s recreational director, 
Harry F. Brown, travel consultant, and Mrs. 
Angela, Ansaldi, mother of two of the young 
people.” 

Voicing enthusiasm over the successful 
weekend, Reverend Evans skid: “Too much 
cannot be said in praise for Miss Etta Mai 
Russell, secretary of the United Church 
Women of Washington, who did a miraculous 
piece of work in providing wonderful ac- 
commodations for the boys and girls. She 
was ably assisted by her friend, Miss Eliza- 
beth Griffin, and by the Reverend Harold 
Meyers, associate minister of the National 
Presbyterian Church. Another Washing- 
tonian who endeared himself to our boys 
and girls was Henry Hall, chief of the White 
House tour staff, whom Congressman KLEIN 
had thoughtfully provided to take our party 
through the White House, Mount Vernon, 
and Arlington Cemetery. 

TEEN-AGERS PROVE GRACIOUS 


“I want to mention one very gracious thing 
the young people did prior to leaving Labor 
Temple last Friday. They presented, through 
the youth council chairman, Miss Rosemarie 
Gawelko, a lovely gift to my foster mother, 
Miss Sarah E. Dickson, who is recovering, 
after several months in the hospital, from a 
broken hip. My foster mother, who spent 
many pleasant hours with Congressman and 
Mrs. Buspy and Senator and Mrs. Wizy in 


Lower East Side of New York can give to our 
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beloved Nation some of its outstanding jeaq 
ers in artistic, cultural, political, ang 1, 
ligious areas. 

“It was a joy to take them, anq 1 know 
I speak for all our family at Labor Temple 
when I say we look forward to many more 
similar historic heritage tours in our com 
mon task of checking juvenile delinquen ; 
combating communism, and building a 
finest attributes of character and Citizenship 
in our American democracy.” 





Today’s Challenge to the College Woman 


in the Professions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of a distinguished leader in 
the field of nursing, Mrs. Lucile Petry 
Leone. She addressed the alumnae of 
Westhampton College, gathered for the 
anniversary of the founding of West. 
hampton College of the University of 
Richmond. Mrs. Leone, during World 
War II, as Director of the United States 
Cadet Nurse Corps led in the recruitment 
of over 180,000 students for the nursing 
schools of the country. She is Chief 
Nurse Officer of the Public Health Sery. 
ice of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. She is also an Assist. 
ant Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and is a preeminent 
leader in the nursing profession and in 
the advancement of national and inter- 
national professional training of women, 
The message she carried to the West- 
hampton College women I am placing in 
the REcorp so that college women every- 
where may have the benefit of what Mrs, 
Leone has said about today’s challenge 
to the college woman in the professions: 
Topar’s CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE WoMAN 

IN THE PROFESSIONS 
(By Lucile Petry Leone) 

On an occasion like this we pause to think 
together about the provocative subject, To- 
day’s Challenge to the College Woman in 
Professions in the Community. 

The founders of this college could prob- 
ably have predicted some of our reactions 
and would surely not have been surprised to 
find us claiming that the challenge of our 
time is sharper and more complex than that 
of any earlier time. Making such a claim 
seems to be the prerogative of every gen- 
eration. 

To document our claim we state that the 
world has more people—millions more each 
year;, that communications are bringing us 
more comprehensive knowledge of world- 
wide human needs, and science ‘s giving w 
evermore refined means of meeting some of 
these needs. In this complexity, services 
tend to become more specialized and the pro- 
fessions grow in number and size and in thelr 
capacity to meet the needs which called 
them into being. The professions become 
more highly organized. They develop new 
knowledge through research and convert this 
knowledge into more services which reach 
more people. 

The challenge to the college woman in the 
professions lies in something more than the 
urge to develop new technical knowledg? 
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and skill. That progress could hardly be 


stopped in these times. The peer aon, “4 
in examining the values of what we do, in 
ayeloping the human-relations potential in 
2 r fields, and in relating these larger goals 
= lving American culture. 
nk of values. We expect the 
to define justice as a human 
‘ to give meaning to this value in 
wn vee We expect architects to 
Our ire beauty and functionalism in struc- 
ee our continuous use and esthetic en- 
ae We expect administrators of private 
— public enterprise to liberate the poten- 
tial creativity of every worker. Looking on 
from outside these professions we have ex- 
tations of action to promote understand- 
ing of the human values inherent in these 
ssions. 
ied from inside one of the health 
rofessions, I would mention some of the 
viiues which are both the goals and guides 
to action by its members. Health, the 
yalue we wish to contribute to the culture 
of our times is given an ever expanding 
definition. Physical health alone is not our 
goal. Mental and spiritual well-being have 
been added. Not only restoratéon to health, 
put health maintenance and at ever higher 
levels. Not only curing diseases, but pre- 
yenting diseases. Not treating the disease, 
but caring for the man who suffers the 
disease. Bringing not only a cure for his 
jliness, but carrying him forward to emo- 
tional, social, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion—to optimum functioning. We strive 
for deeper understanding of the role of the 
emotions in health and disease. We strive 
not only to prolong life expectancy, but to 
augment the expectancy of vitality and 
vigor through & longer span of life. These 
are some of the human values in the health 
professions. 

The challenge to the college woman in a 
profession lies in deepening the meaning of 
the values which are the basis of its exist- 
ence and in establishing the human rela- 
tions through which these values operate 
and are communicated. To illustrate hu- 
man relations I should like to draw on nurs- 
ing. It is a constant practice of the prin- 
ciples of democracy, for every person is to 
be understood by the nurse in relation to his 
own needs and purposes. Conscious and 
knowing practice of democracy in multi- 
form human contact makes it live. I per- 
sonally have been proud to hear adminis- 
trators of the United States technical as- 
sistance programs in many lands say that 
nurse members of the health missions have 
been outstanding spokesmen for democracy 
as well as for health. We nurses strive not 
to do things to people as if we were their 
custodians, or to do things for people as if 
they were our dependents; but rather to 
do things with people leading them to ever 
increasing self-direction in their achieve- 
ment of health, 

Communication of nursing values comes 
through action and speaking and also 
through being. A revered philosopher after 
an illness said, “I was as much nursed by 
what my nurse was as by what she did.” 
Another patient said of a nurse, “Her 
presence comforts me.” 

These humans relations are, of course, 
paralleled in every profession. Relations 
with clients, with colleagues, and with mem- 
bers of other professions become the means 
of vivifying and communicating values. 
Principles govern human relations and learn- 
ing these principles as well as the values 
— become the purposes of professions 

among the opportunities for the student 
in a college. Awareness of commonality of 
purpose among team members in profes- 
sions generates power to act, and living and 
learning in college lays the foundation of 
this awareness. 

One of the new challenges to higher edu- 
‘ation is analysis of common elements in 
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the preprofessional and tn the professional 
curricula for several professions. Learning 
these common elements together makes 
working together more productive. Ele- 
ments common to several professions in bio- 
logical and physical sciences and in social 


science are easiest to find. The social sci- . 


ences particularly deserve more emphasis in 
most professional and preprofessional pro- 
grams, as do the humanities, for these bring 
knowledge of the qualities of man, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise and taste, which link 
us with the past and to the future. 

For the college student who is a prospec- 
tive member of a profession, some learning 
can be professionally motivated. A few days 
ago I talked casually with three students 
in a collegiate school of nursing. One said 
that her work in the college theater had 
enhanced her expressiveness in her real role 
with patients. Another said that she was 
thinking of nursing as a plastic art now 
that she was studying design, the medium in 
her case being human comfort and welfare. 
The third said that she was more aware 
of the rhythm and form in nursing because 
of her enthusiasm for modern dance. For 
these students it seemed to me that profes- 
sional correlation enhanced rather than de- 
tracted from learning something of the three 
arts they discussed. 

General education in college gives students 
the matrix into which their professional 
education can be set. The beginnings of 
understanding of values and of human rela- 
tions and of the relation of these to the 
larger goals of the evolving American culture 
are firmed and strengthened during the col- 
lege years. Imagination and quest for dis- 
covery are stimulated. Responsibility for 
leadership is developed. The desire for a 
lifetime of building on the educational 
foundation achieved in college is instilled. 
These prepare a@ woman for her profession 
and for living. 

Professional education also prepares for 
living over and beyond professional living. 
Disciplined thinking in the analysis of pro- 
fessional problems can create a pattern for 
solving family and citizenship problems, can 
increase the objectivity with which issues 
are dealt and the skepticism about superfi- 
cial answers and demagoguery. 

Perhaps no quality is to be so highly prized 
today as the straight thinking which both 
general and professional education strive to 
promote. Community, national, and world 
issues demand it if progress toward the free- 
doms man has dreamed of and worked for 
for centuries is not to regress. We sense a 
strong need for intellectual background for 
straight thinking because of the speed with 
which decisions must be made in what Fen- 
ton B. Turck in a recent article in the Scien- 
tific Monthly has called this age of explosion, 
He summarizes the economic, cultural, and 
productivity indexes since 1890 and plots 
them by decades. In two decades there was 
a slight decline, in others before 1940 there 
was gradual increase, but phenomenal rise 
after that. I quote only a few of his sta- 
tistical facts: 

“Americans increased their annual use of 
electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 
than in the entire previous time since elec- 
trical power has been installed in America. 

“The average American’s real purchasing 
power was 53 percent greater in 1950 than in 
1940. 

“The average family diet improved suffi- 
ciently to help produce children 2 to 3 inches 
taller than children of the same age 50 years 


we Forty-five percent more Americans grad- 
uated from college in 1948 than in 1940.” 

In 1948 there were 65 television stations 
and about a million receiving sets. Both 
these figures have increased twelvefold in 5 
years. 

Health science research has produced phe- 
nomenal progress in medicine in the last 
decade, 
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In the decade 1940-50, 141 million people 
moved from one part of the country to an- 
other, from farms to industrial centers, or 
from one house to another. 

Think of the adjustment of the individual 
to rapid change not only to surroundings 
but in relation to one’s fellows, the disturb- 
ance of one’s status, the entire response pat- 
tern of the individual. And the end of this 
explosive growth is not in sight. 

Nor is this change unique to America. A 
man who yesterday was himself a beast of 
burden in some cultures may tomorrow find 
himself piloting an airplane. Can his po- 
litical advance keep pace? I find it heart- 
ening to think that his yearnings for free- 
dom are as keen as history has shown that 
of other peoples in any other times. The 
promises of what ideology will he cling to? 
Can he bypass the inquisitions and stifling 
of free thought as he bypasses the horse and 
buggy? The urge to self-preservation on 
our part as well as the desire to share our 
faith in the dignity of man makes us hope'"so, 
60. 
The professions stand in a strategic fore- 
front of this rapid progress and in such a 
time must guard against too narrow a focus 
on their own concerns. Herein lies another 
challenge to education. 

In this age of expiosion we think of new 
directions and goals of all education. The 
oldtime lag, often estimated as 50 years, 
between discovery of new knowledge and its 
effective general use can hardly be tolerated. 

Let us think now of women in this age. 
Girls marry younger and have more babies 
than a few decades ago. American women 
have the highest life expectancy at birth of 
any known group. At the time her major 
responsibility for child rearing has ceased, 
she finds a third if not a half of her full 
adult lifetime ahead of her. What will she 
do with it? Will formal education come to 
her in 2 batches—1l1 before child rearing, 
and 1 after? Or will she “make do” with 
the first?” What informal adult education 
does she seek? 

It is for the study of this and many other 
problems that year ago the Commission on 
the Education of Women was established 
under the aegis of the American Council 
on Education. The commission proposes to 
examine the impact of social change upon 
women and to define more clearly the Ameri- 
can woman’s expectancy for herself. The 
commission is not interested in securing 
special privileges for women. It is con- 
cerned with the welfare of the United States 
and that women may contribute more ade- 
quately to our society. 

The commission will sponsor research and 
will also encourage cooperative research and 
experimental programs by schools, colleges, 
and organizations, and community agencies. 
It will collate results and disseminate them 
in ways to provoke critical thinking. 

Studies of college women students indicate 
that there are basic contradictions in the 
concepts they have of their roles as women. 
Their goals for themselves are lower than 
their abilities. Too few women are doing 
significant creative work in the arts and in 
sciences. The dichotomy between those who 
believe in educating women for the gradu- 
ate schools and those who think of the 
large proportion of them who will marry and 
may never be employed or study again has 
not been resolved. . 

Lacking answers to many of the questions 
regarding woman's nature, aptitudes, moti- 
vations, and society’s expectations for her is 
a deterrent to sound educational planning 
at a time when educational progress should 
be accelerated and when its soundness is 
essential to national welfare. 

The Commission has communicated with 
more than a thousand colleges asking what 
problems related to women and their educa- 
tion they are working on and want help on. 
It has reviewed the literature of the field 
extensively. It held a small but deeply effec- 
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tive conferefice at which seven outstanding 
social scientists from the fields of anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and social psy- 
chology presented their conceptual approach 
to so large a problem. Several researches are 
underway, stimulated directly or indirectly 
by the Commission, and more are in pros- 
pect. Response has been enthusiastic and 
widespread. A monograph clarifying the 
problems and analyzing action for their solu- 
tion is in preparation for publication. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that 
the challenges to the college woman in the 
professions lie above and beyond the respon- 
sibility to develop the content and methods 
of her profession. The challenge to college 
women lies in three fields: in deepening the 
meaning of the values within each profes- 
sion; in capitalizing upon the high poten- 
tial of human relations for making those 
values operative; and in relating both to the 
evolving American culture. Worldwide 
scope and rapidity of social change in these 
times calls for change in the education of 
women, and for straight thinking and action, 
on the part of the college woman. The heart 
and the will of American woman nourished 
at the source spring of self-renewal and ful- 
fillment, which is in the American college, 
will through her thought and actions within 
and outside her profession push forward 
throughout our now unitary world the ideals 
of freedom. 





Fight for Bricker Amendment on Treaties 
Has Just Begun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Ohio State Journal for 
August 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ficut ror Baickrr AMENDMENT ON TREATIES 
Has Just Becun 

Senator Bricker has given early notice that 
he has just begun his fight for a constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the scope of 
treaties and international agreements so 
that they cannot override the Constitution 
im the field of domestic law. 

ALMOST PASSED 

In amended form, the so-called Bricker 
amendment was defeated by one vote in the 
Senate last winter. a two-thirds 
favorable vote in each branch of 
before being submitted to the States for 





although Mr. Dulles a few months ore be- 
coming Secretary of State had stated most 
cogently in a public address the need for 
Just such an amendment. 


SEAT OF DANGER 


* 


The great danger currently confronting the 
People of the United States in the use of 
the treaty power and executive international 
agreements is in adhering to international 
conventions, covenants, and charters whose 
contents are inimical to some of the basio 
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concepts of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. 

The Bricker amendment would in nowise 
tie the hands of the President or of the 
Senate in the ordinary and traditional use 
of treaty powers—the negotiation and rati- 

, fication of treaties dealing purely with rela- 
tions between sovereign States. 

It would, however, require action on the 
part of Congress or of the State legislatures 
(in case a constitutional amendment were 
required), before domestic laws could be 
superseded by provisions of treaties or in- 
ternational agreements, affecting such things 
as the right of American citizens to trial 
by jury, the presumption of innocence of 
American citizens until they are proven 
guilty in court, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of the press and the guaranty against 
seizure of property without due process of 
law. j 

RIGHTS IMPINGED 

Some of these rights have been impinged 
directly or by inference in proposals made in, 
pending in, or even ratified by subsidiary 
groups of the United Nations. In the case of 
citizens of the United States serving in the 
military services in foreign lands, the basic 
guaranties with respect to prosecution for 
civil crimes already has been repudiated 
through an executive agreement which per- 
mits United States military personnel to be 
tried under laws of the foreign countries 
which do not give comparable protection to 
that provided by the Bill of Rights. 

If the Bricker amendment would tie the 
hands of the President and of the Senate 
so that it could not by treaty or agreement 
barter away the rights of American citizens, 
that is argument enough for its adoption. 

CAMPAIGN GOES ON 


Senator Bricker does not expect, of course, 
that Congress will act on his amendment in 
its present session, now drawing to a close. 
But he has introduced it again in revised 
form for purposes of the record. He has 
announced that he will reintroduce it on 
the first day of the next session, next Jan- 
uary. Meanwhile, Senator Bricker and his 
associates in behalf of the amendment will 
continue to campaign for it in every public 
forum and arena, as well as in Congress 
iteelf. 





Early Impressions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we are 
fortunate to have as the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States one of the most 
able men I have ever known. He is a 
competent attorney, but, more than that, 
he possesses a respect for law and a feel- 
ing for justice. 

Simon E. Sobeloff had a brilliant and 
distinguished career in Maryland before 
becoming the Solicitor General. He is 
dedicated to the task of seeing that jus- 
tice is done. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: . 

EakLy IMPRESSIONS 
(An address by Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicito, 

General of the United States, before th. 

Judicial Conference of the Fourth Circui, 

Hot Springs, Va., June 29, 1954) 

When Judge Parker graciously inviteq me 
to address this conference of judges ang 
lawyers of the fourth circuit I accepted With 
appreciation and alacrity, hut as the time 
drew near I was filled with deep misgivings, 
What could I say in the presence of the 
Chief Justice and other Federal judges, many 
of long experience and skilled in American 
jurisprudence and procedure, that would 
not sound presumptuous or trite? 

Moreover, some of the most interesting 
ideas that came to me had to be acratcheq 
at the post, as it were, because for one rea. 
son or another they were on the lengthy list 
forbidden by considerations of discretion, 

Obviously you would expect me to speak 
about the work of the Solicitor General, 
Office. Even so, I feel some diffidence in 
lecturing, out of the fullness of 4 months 
experience, to men whose dally business js 
government litigation. 

The dignity and importance of this cop. 
ference entitle it to a more mature presenta. 
tion than I fear I am able to make. It is 
hazardous to give expression to views which 
ought not to be more than tentative at this 
stage. So, instead of undertaking to supply 
the answers I shall share with you my early 
impressions and indicate some of my u- 
certainties and perplexities. 

Here in my home circuit, among old and 
cherished friends, I will perhaps be per- 
mitted to speak more freely about these 
things than I would dare when I go abroad 
in the land. \ 

On can hardly cross the threshold of the 
Solicitor General's Office without instantly 
sensing the wide range and entrancing in- 
terest of its business. A lawyer could spend 
a lifetime in active practice in Baltimore and 
never have occasion to think about the so- 
called aboriginal land rights of the Alaska 
Indians or the conflicting water claims of 
cities and States. He might never be called 
upon to decide whether the marriage of a 
14-year-old girl in Arkansas is void or only 
voidable; or to consider a railroad’s liability 
for burning a national forest, or what type 
of evidence is sufficient to prove the paternity 
of a Chinese claiming American citizenship; 
or whether giving away calves involves reali- 
zation of taxable income. Hardly would he 
find it necessary to consider whether the 
Government is liable for the killing of Indian 
ponies and driving the Indians off certain 
grazing lands in Utah; or whether a forced 
of radar equipment to the American 
y in the Philippines involves a condem- 
ion for which just compensation is due. 
t mever give thought to what prac- 

appropriate in weighing cattle ar- 

t the Chicago stockyards; or whether 
waters between the Island of Catalina 
the mainland are a part of California; 
what is the authority of the Federal 
Commission over natural gas produc- 
tion; or whether is has admitted lia- 
bility of the United States to the State of 
California for recruiting expenses in the Civil 
War. 

Nor is he likely to be called upon to try 
his hand at drawing a decree in anything re- 
sembling the segregation cases. 


Seeten 
pique 


also illustrate the vast 
of our country and its operations throughout 
the world. The number of certiorari peti 
tions to be considered—ours and our opp 
nents’—runs to more than a thousand 8 yea! 
and the number of requests for review in the 
courts of appeals is even greater. 
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Naturally there is a shift in perspective 
nen one changes his position. The work in 

oe Solicitor General’s Office is different 

from that on the bench or at the bar in pri- 
ractice. 

"Tne judges here will perhaps agree that 

one of the chief joys of their office is to be 

able to witness @ good, stiff fight, sometimes 

even to participate tangentially, while deco- 

rously maintaining strict neutrality with no 
rtisan anxiety over the outcome. 

The Solicitor General is not a neutral, he 
is an advocate; but an advocate for a client 
whose business is not merely to prevail in 
the instant case. My client’s chief business 
is not to achieve victory but to establish 
justice. We are constantly reminded of the 
now classic words penned by one of my illus- 
trious predecessors, Frederick William Leh- 
man, that the Government wins its point 
when justice is done in its courts. 

When a lawyer in private practice advances 
an argument he feels free to drive as far as 
he can. He is out to win that case. He has, 
it is true, his professional ethics, but he has 
no responsibility for the future of the law, 
He is not fashioning a rule for later cases, 
Provided only that his contention is not so 
extreme as to arouse resistance, he is free to 
go as far as he will. But the judge writing 
the opinion must, as you know, be more wary. 
He must proceed with greater moderation 
and circumspection, realizing that what he 
says today will have to be faced tomorrow. 
He is aware that a rule declared in one case 
may be cited in the next. Unlike the lawyer, 
the judge is confined by his sense of respon- 
sibility for the symmetry of the law and by 
his obligation to maintain its continuity and 
conformity to basic principles and traditions. 

The Solicitor General, too, though an ad- 
vocate, must not forget that his client is the 
United States Government, which is dedi- 
cated to the same principles. Under our sys- 
tem, he has a special relation to the courts 
and in particular to the Supreme Court. It 
is out of this multiple relationship that the 
Solicitor General’s perplexities arise. 

A chief problem is how to reconcile legal- 
ity with decency and justice. He has a deli- 
cate and not easily definable function in the 
development. of the law. He must be mind- 
ful of all of these things in deciding which 
cases shall be appealed from district courts 
to the courts of appeals and which merit 
presentation to the Supreme Court. 

Ido not have the exact statistics and they 
are not necessary: It is sufficient to point 
out that only a small fraction of the cases 
lost by the Government are appealed. In the 
first place, Government lawyers, like those in 
general practice, may experience that mar- 
velous adjustment of perspective which often 
comes to the most ardent advocate when he 
loses—that is, the realization that he really 
should have lost. Sometimes the realization 
comes with the suddenness of revelation. In 
this circuit, as I can testify, it may possibly 
come before the end of the inevitable in- 
quisition from the bench. Sometimes, when 
the trial judge or the court of appeals seems 
to have deviated from the law, and it is 
nevertheless apparent that this was done in 
&n understandable human effort to square 
what is legal with what is just, the Solicitor 
General, finding no great importance in the 
case as & precedent, may well look the other 
way and say no appeal or no certiorari. 

A Government lawyer was telling me with 
a show of shock and dismay that in a certain 
case Judge Parker declared from the bench, 
Well, if that is the law, any judge worth 
a salt will find some way to overcome it.” 

wasn't shocked, for if I must make a choice 
between a judge who is completely orthodox 

and applies without imagination or feeling a 

ea Tule—and another judge who is per- 

ve of the justice and commonsense of 


less departure from the strictness of the legal 
formula—tI prefer the latter. 


o 
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I know that you will not misunderstand 
my meaning. I am not counseling a group 
of experienced Federal judges to become 
anarchists. I merely say that if you find a 
way to do justice in a hard case, sometimes, 
not always, the Government may find a way 
not toappeal. I say “not always” for it often 
happens that despite our personal prefer- 
ences in the instant case, we deem it neces- 
sary to appeal because of the harm appre- 
hended from the operation of the prescribed 
rule in a wider orbit. 

We can submit, in an appropriate case, 
without appealing or without seeking cer- 
tiorari where the Government has lost below; 
but what do we do when we have won a 
bad case and the opponent carries the mat- 
ter up on appeal or by petition to the Su- 
preme Court? Do we resist, or do we con- 
fess error? In the nature of things we can- 
not often confess error, for even the passion 
for justice would not overcome the annoy- 
ance of the lower courts if we too often con- 
fessed error in cases where they had ruled 
in our favor. One district judge, reversed on 
appeal, suggested, when the solicitor general 
refused to seek certiorari, that he, the dis- 
trict judge, should have the right to per- 
sonal vindication by applying for certiorari 
himself. District judges and appellate 
judges might view the matter differently. 

There have been instances, and doubtless 
there will be more, where confession of error 
is not only in order but is a moral necessity. 
In this connection I may relate the experi- 
ence of a young lawyer on the solicitor gen- 
eral’s staff who went into court and con- 
fessed error, but the court nevertheless gave 
him an unwelcome decision for the Govern- 
ment. He came back moaning and gloating 
simultaneously, and said, “I can‘t lose a case 
even when I try.” 

What impress:s me, and depresses me, is 
that so often neither Government counsel 
nor the court is given the necessary leeway 
to soften harshness and mitigate absurdities 
which are inexorably commanded by the law. 
What Federal fudge has not been torn in his 
heart by the inflexible minimum penalty 
prescribed in certain statutes? Recently I 
attended the Judicial Conference of the 
Fifth Circuit. Half of an entire session was 
devoted to the recital of instances of un- 
conscionable penalties under the Boggs Anti- 
Narcotic Act. One judge told of a case 
where a highly respected pharmacist, with no 
prior record, violated the law by giving some- 
one a small quantity of a narcotic drug to 
relieve acute suffering. He did it for no 
personal gain, but for humanitarian reasons, 
expecting that a doctor's precription would 
follow. The evidence of the violation, how- 
ever, was entirely clear and the jury was 
about to bring in a verdict of guilty. The 
judge related how he sent them back after 
explaining that if they convicted the defend- 
ant he would have no choice but to impose 
a@ minimum 2-year sentence. The jury then 
considered the matter further and brought 
in a verdict of “not guilty,” to the immense 
relief of the judge. Of course, this is not an 
edifying story; but who can fail to sympa- 
thize with a judge put in such a difficult 
position by a rigid law passed by men of good 
motives who fail to foresee and understand 
the consequences of their legislation? 


Similarly, in some of the immigration and 
naturalization cases, both the law and its 
administration have, I fear, gone far beyond 
what would appear necessary to carry out 
policy, and needless hardships are being in- 
flicted. Admittedly, the remedy cannot be 
supplied by judges alone. The Congress has 
broad powers in this area, Insofar as admin- 
istration plays a part, Attorney General 
Brownell is already moving to relieve the 
abuses in bail procedures and more will be 
done, I am sure, under the new Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, General 
Swing, who combines with his army disci- 
pline a warm and understanding heart. 
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This brings me to the more general, still 
unresolved problem of the role of the courts 
in the review of administrative action. This 
I see exemplified again and again in the 
steady stream of papers that flow across my 
desk. 

It is a difficult dilemma: On the one hand 
is the obligation to respect the separation of 
powers, for the disregard of this principle 
would itself lead to tyranny. Personalized 
Judgments to meet particular cases are, we 
know, fruitful sources of future trouble. 
We must take care that that which satis- 
fies the felt need today shall not breed con- 
fusion tomorrow. On the other hand is the 
limited but still broad role of the judiciary 
in determining whether fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution have been 
violated by the arbitrary exercise of power. 

It has been pointed out that the due 
process clauses of our fundamental law are 
unique among national constitutions, even 
in the English-speaking eountries. Yet this 
is an established feature of our constitutional 
system. In appropriate cases the power must 
be exercised with firmness and vigor, albeit 
with discretion. Experience has shown what 
is likely to happen when a court declines 
to interfere, out of deference to the separa- 
tion of powers, even though the administra- 
tor has acted harshly, cruelly and out- 
rageously. These are not my charterizations; 
the Supreme Court made them in a recent 
case, where it castigated the action under 
review but upheld its legality. In that case 
the action was mandatorily required by the 
statute, but sometimes administrators go to 
great extremes in what they think is a 
proper exercise of discretion. Only too often 
the administrator's ears tune out these de- 
nunciations; he hears only that his conduct 
is legal and he feels that he has heen 
granted a license to continue in his course 
and go even further till checked. Each 
branch of our government is limited by the 
others, but each must on occasion check the 
others if justice is to be achieved. In de- 
ciding in a given case whether to appeal 
the action of the reviewing court, these are 
among the pertinent considerations. 

The Southland Manufacturing Company 
case (201 F. 2d) in this very circuit illus- 
trates well that the Administrative Procedure 
Act failed to supply the hoped for guiding 
test as to how the reviewing judge de- 
termines whether or not to substitute his 
judgment for determinations of fact by ad- 
ministrators. At you know, that case evoked 
sharply divergent views by two of our most 
respected jurists, Judge Parker and Judge 
Soper. 

A sometime bothersome feature of the So- 
licitor General's duty of deciding what busi- 
ness to present to the Supreme Court is in 
dealing with the Government agencies con- 
cerned. His is the task of resisting their 
tearful importunities to seek review of cases 
they have lost. The loss seems to them 
calamitous. Their preoccupation is with the 
immediate result, or at least their purview 
is likely limited to their particular work. 
The Solicitor General must seek a broad 
perspective of the total law business of the 
United States, not merely the program of any 
single agency. 

A principal task of the Solicitor General is 
to determine when not to press for a victory 
in court, for sometimes a victory may prove 
more disastrous than a defeat. And what 
lawyer of experience has not noted that there 
are occasions when it is wiser to leave a 
point obscure than to obtain clarification? 

Dealing with the agencies is, however, the 
less difficult part of the job. After listen- 
ing to them, we can “tell them.” Our rela- 
tion to the Supreme Court presents problems 
of greater complexity. 

The Solicitor General decides in many in- 
stances finally what questions shail not come 
before the Supreme Court, and he must 
therefore address himself to the inquiry, 





\ 
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“what kinds of legal problems does the Court. 
wish to entertain?” 

The Court, as you know, does not custo- 
marily declare its reasons for granting or 
denying certiorari. There are nine minds 
that have been known to disagree, and none 
has fully revealed itself. We know that dif- 
ferent approaches are possible. One Justice 
may vote to grant or deny certiorari for one 
reason, and another may agree with him for 
an entirely different reason. We are told on 
the highest authority that denial means 
nothing more than that four favorable votes 
were not available. Under these circum- 
stances, how is the Solicitor General to di- 
vine the overall plan of the Court in the 
selection of cases? There is no pat answer, 
for there are no clear criteria. What is a 
case for the Court is not precisely measura- 
ble. It has to be felt; it cannot be demon- 
strated. There are many surprises. 

At the beginning of the last term the 
Federal Power Commission joined with the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. in petitioning for 
certiorari to settle an important question as 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission in the 
regulation of the natural gas industry. The 
petition was denied. Phillips then filed a 
motion for reconsideration. The Govern- 
ment declined to join in this motion out 
of deference for the rule which forbids 
motions for reconsideration except where new 
matter ts to be presented. The Solicitor 
General’s Office is perhaps more scrupulous 
tm observing this rule than are some others. 
To the surprise of the profession, ceftiorari, 
though previously denied, was granted. 

Again, a man convicted by the State courts 
of New York of murdering his parents sought 
to raise by certiorari the validity of his con- 
fession. He claimed that with the con- 
nivance of State officers a psychiatrist osten- 
sibly called to treat him extracted the chal- 
lenged confession. Certiorari was denied. 
Nevertheless, most unexpectedly the Supreme 
Court saw fit to review the same question 
when it was raised by the same defendant 
on habeas corpus in a Federal court. 

Shortly after coming to Washington I paid 
courtesy calls on each of the Justices. No 
two seemed to have exactly the same stand- 
ards for certiorari; most of them said frankly 
that the standards defy formulation. One 
Justice told me that the sum involved had 
little weight with the Court, but that he 
personally was influenced by that factor. I 
asked him what was the dividing line, and 
he answered quite seriously that when he 
saw the Government lose $20 million he 
thought the case might be worth looking at. 
He spoke this as one might confess a personal 
idiosyncracy. 

The Court may reject a case, not because 
the question is unimportant, but because it 
thinks the time not ripe for decision. In our 
system the Supreme Court is not merely the 
adjudicator of controversies, but in the proc- 
ess of adjudication it is in many instances 
the final formulator of national policy. It 
should therefore occasion no wonder, if the 
Court seeks the appropriate time to con- 
sider and decide important questions, just as 
Congress or any other policymaking body 
might. For example, for several years before 
taking the school-segregation cases the Court 
repeatedly turned away opportunities to de- 
cide questions in that area, perhaps because 
they deemed them premature. Lately it de- 
clined to review a ruling on segregation in 
public housing, perhaps because the Court 
thought it best, after deciding the school 
cases, not to say more on other aspects of 
segregation at this time. Or the Court may 
think the record in the case at hand not 
adequate or otherwise ynsuitable to raise 
and decide the point. We can only specu- 
late. In the decision of great constitutional 
opal auuenen those which are in the 
realm tical contro . can be 
pe : . versy, timing 

One can hardly fail to be impressed with 
the growing finality of the courts of appeals 
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of the several circuits in the disposition .of 
ordinary litigation. The Supreme Court has 
in late years decreased the number 
of cases it will consent to hear, limiting the 
volume of business within its discretionary 
jurisdiction under the act of 1925. Last term 
it granted 88 certioraris, as compared with 
193 in 1940. Only 8 percent of the petitions 
filed were accepted as against 22 percent in 
the earlier year. As to cases heard and sub- 
mitted there were but 116, while in 1940 
there were 204. Ten years earlier there were 
267. . 

Of the 88 certioraris granted 52, or two- 
thirds of the total, were brought by or 
against the Government. Of certioraris 
sought by the Solicitor General only 40 per- 
cent were granted—a decline from 80 per- 
cent of such petitions granted only a few 
years ago. It is significant that the Solici- 
tor General himself has severely culled the 
cases and applied for certiorari in substan- 
tially less than half of those in which some 
Government agency urged him to do so, in 
fact in about 12 percent of the total cases 
lost. Still the mortality in the residue was 
more than half. Private lawyers were suc- 
cessful in only 6 percent of their petitions 
for certiorari. ‘ 

Plainly, the Supreme Court does not con- 
sider that it would make the best use of 
its time and energy if it were to serve merely 
as another appellate court. Almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Chief Justice Taft de- 
clared that a litigant is entitled to one ap- 
peal, not two. Even a conflict between the 
circuits is no infallible assurance of favor- 
able action on a petition. Increasingly the 
Justices seem to regard their function as 
that of a gyroscope to keep the ship on an 
even keel, confining themselves more s0 
than in the past to the consideration of 
grave national issues. 

Tax litigation, so prolific a decade ago, ap- 
pears now almost dried up. One Justice told 
me that the place to seek corrections in tax 
law is Congress, even when a court of ap- 
peals seems to have misinterpreted a statu- 
tory provision. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the term earlier this month the 
Court unexpectedly granted a whole series of 
certioraris in criminal net-worth cases and 
reinstated a number of such cases previously 
declined. 

At the outset I told you that I would not 
undertake to give final answers, but would 
discuss the work and its problems. The 
Office is not exempt, for there is no exemp- 
tion, from the anxieties which attend any 
serious undertaking. Intertwined with 
these, however, are deep satisfactions, as 
= must perceive from what I have already 
said. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, when he was Solicitor 
General, once told of a letter addressed to 
“The Celestial General,” Washington, D. C., 
and he rejoiced in the fact that the post 
office had no difficulty in determining that 
it should be delivered to him. I do not lay 
claim to “celestial” recognition, but there are 
solid compensations here; among these are 


over 40 years ago. This is what he wrote me: 
“If a lawyer desires only professional work, 
there is not an office in the country, State 


great Court. and its members in such a wa’ 
as to color the rest of your professional life.” 

If the possibilities of this office are to be 
realized, the incumbent must strive to learn 
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the meaning of the process he seeks to guide, 
He must try to discover the social tension. 
the reverberations of strife and passion the 
political issues, the clashes of interest that 
are dressed up in technical legal forms. With 
what wisdom he can muster he must ey, 
deavor to foresee the consequences of his 
acts upon the future course of the law. What 
is the essence of it all? What spirit can pe 
perceived that stirs this variegated mass of 
litigation? What does it signify and what 
does it portend, for good or ill? As the 
lawyer for the Government and as an officer 
of the court acting within the proper limit, 
of his special function, his constant ep. 
deavor must be, without falling prey to his 
own fetishes but obedient to the legislatiys 
policy laid down by others, to channel! this 
mighty stream so as to strengthen the foun. 
dations of our society, to make freedom more 
secure and to promote justice between man 
and man and between the Government ang 
its citizens. 





Why Are We So Jittery? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. MF. Speaker, a 
former Member of this House, the Hon- 
orable Bruce Barton, had an interesting 
column last Sunday. 

He asks a question that many have 
asked in recent months: “Why are we 
so jittery?” His answer seems clear and 
true. I believe especially that, “Sabers 
rattle most when held in trembling 
hands.” 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Wuy ArzE WE So Jrrrzry? 
(By Bruce Barton) 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world." 


The “embattled, farmers” were civilian 
citizens of a raw, sprawling country of les 
than 3 million inhabitants. They fired the 
“shots heard round the world” at the pro- 
fessional soldiers of the strongest empire in 
the world. 

The “embattled farmers” and their fam- 
flies had plenty of reason to be afraid. But 
both then and in the 7 years of bitter fight- 
ing that followed, they never lost their faith. 
They knew they could lick the enemy and 
secure their freedom, And they did. 

In the early 1800's, their sons and daugh- 
ters showed equal courage. When the holy 
alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia set 
out with France to the rebellious 
Spanish colonies in South America, Presi- 
dent James Monroe issued a stern message. 
In it he warned all the world that the 
Western Hemisphere was no longer to be 
considered open to colonization by foreign 
powers, and that Europe should keep out 
or else. At that time our population was 





mo navy of any consequence, and only the 
rudiments of national industry. But we 
Were not afraid. And the holy alliance 
and its partner, France, did exactly whst 
they were told. 

I cannot remember how many times in 
subsequent history the Monroe Doctrine has 


do 
instancés—once when the British threatened 
to send over their fleet to collect a South 
American debt, and again when the Kaiser 
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reatened to send his. In the first case, 
president Cleveland let out a blast, and in 
the second, Theodore Roosevelt. As a re- 
sult, neither fleet ever showed up. 

In all the first 125 years of our history as 
a Nation we seemed never to have any fear. 
Then came the First World War, and we were 
told that “when the Kaiser licks the Britieh 
and French, he will come over here.” Sub- 
sequent history proves that the Kaiser never 
had the slightest idea of coming over here. 

In World War II we were told again: “When 
he (Hitler) has won in Europe, he will come 
over here.” All the secret papers of Hitler, 
his officials and his generals have now been 
captured and made public. They prove con- 
clusively that what he wanted was to expand 
to the east and conquer Russia. He had not 
slightest notion of coming over here. 

Now, for a third time, we are being pan- 
icked. While the Germans and the English 
remain comparatively calm under the very 
noses of the Russians, we have become the 
most fidgety and timid people in the world. 
As a consequence, our policies are muddled, 
our words contradictory, and our actions 
often reckless. We should have learned long 
ago that it is impossible to win a cold war 
by being hotheaded, or to establish peace 
with a policy born out of fear. Our recent 
gaber-rattlings are not a sign of courage. 
Sabers rattle most when held in trembling 
hands. 


th 





Are We Using Our Brains? 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new Member of Congress, I feel fortu- 
nate that during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, I have had the privilege to 
serve as a inember of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, un- 
der the chairmanship of the able and 
a gentleman from New York, 

. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN: 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee has issued 11 intermediate reports to 
the Congress. These reports cover sub- 
committee activities ranging from in- 
vestigations of specific programs, which 
pointed up irregularities in the business 
operations of the Government, to sur- 
veys of broad military programs. I be- 
lieve these reports have been helpful in 
remedying many situations where ex- 
cessive and unnecessary military ex- 
penditures were formerly found. 

Recently the subcommittee issued its 
report on the organization and admin- 
istration of the military’s research and 
development programs. The subcom- 
mittee’s report noted several shortcom- 
ings in both the organization and ad- 
ministration of the military research 
and development program, and noted 
that the relations between our Defense 
Establishment and the scientific com- 
munity are not what they should be. 
The subcommittee hopes to see improve- 
ment in this most important program in 
the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an article on this 
Subject entitled “Are We Using Our 
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Brains?” by Ernest K. Lindley, published 
in Newsweek, August 9, 1954: 

_ A very disturbing report on the relations 
between scientists and our Military Estab- 
lishment has Just been issued by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, under 
the chairmanship of Representative R. WaL- 
TER RIEHLMAN, Republican, of New York. 

The subject is supremely important. In 
recent years warfare has been transformed 
by science and technology. The transforma- 
tion already has brought obliteration within 
reach and is stil underway. In the race 
for new and better weapons, both of offense 
and of defense, we see the enemy catching 
up with us at a rate which has shattered 
our smug estimates of only a few years ago. 
At some points, he may already be ahead. 
The maximum employment of our scientific 
resources is essential to our survival. 

The Riehlman report shows that our mili- 
tary services are not maximum use 
of our scientific resources. It shows that the 
relations between our Defense Establishment 
and the scientific community are very far 
from what they ought to be. Although it 
does not specifically say so, it implies that 
these relations have been getting worse. 

The report takes added weight from the 
care and high sense of responsibility with 
which it was prepared. It is based on testi- 
mony taken in executive session, at which 
were heard only witnesses with important ex- 
perience and of the highest repute, supple- 
mented by the written views of some 50 lead- 
ing scientists. It deliberately avoids sensa- 
tion. In all, it is a splendid example of the 
way in which a congressional committee 
should investigate a complex and delicate 
matter vital to our security, with a view to 
promoting constructive reforms. It is the 
antithesis of the McCarthy method. But 
the conclusions are potentially explosive. 
They are causing a stir in informed circles 
in Washington. It is a safe prediction that 
any top-ranking defense officials and military 
men who ignore them will eventually feel 
the explosion. 

Among the significant points brought out 
in the Riehlman report are: 

1. Generally, the military establishment 
has downgraded the scientists and is hamper- 
ing their work in many ways. 

2. Our top-level strategists get little or no 
direct scientific advice. In some cases, they 
have not known of new developments ma- 
terially affecting the problems with which 
they are dealing. 

3. In many cases, there is a serious fail- 
ure to use new ideas and devices. 

4. The exodus of key scientists, for whom 
replacements are not readily available, has 
been too high. 

5. More must be done to stimulate more- 
or-less basic research, as distinct from the 
refinement and improvement of weapons, 
which the services usually do rather well. 


6. Not only the scientists but contractors 
doing military work are hampered by re- 
strictions on the interchange of information, 
due to secrecy requirements and other re- 
strictions, such as the antitrust laws. 

7. The loyalty and security risk procedures 
are having discouraging effects. This lay 
outside the Riehlman subcommittee’s agenda 
but was noted in its report because of the 
great importance attached to it by some 
senior scientists with the widest experience. 

This brief summary is inadéquate. An- 
other reader might attach equal or greater 
importance to other adverse finding in the 
report. The subcommittee makes many 
specific recommendations although not on 
all the serious problems which it locates. 
Its study did not even extend to the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the consequences of 
the Oppenheimer decision. But it uneovers 
far more than enough to justify alarm about 
the deterioriating relations between our de- 
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fense program and our scientific brains. 
Significantly, the deepest anxiety is felt by 
the men who have had the most experience: 
The senior scientific administrators and 
Wweaponeers who are so largely responsible for 
the superiority in weapons we now have, or 
hope we have. They are men whose advice 
the Government, and all of us, can afford to 
ignore only at our mortal peril. 





A Round for Ike and J. Taxpayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
discussing the atomic-energy bill, cn 
which final action was taken in the 
House of Representatives yesterday: 

A Rowunp ror IKE anD J. TAXPAYER 


President Eisenhower and his party have 
nothing to apologize for in their victory 
on the so-called atomic energy bill, which 
recently cleared the Senate. 

If any words of explanation are due, it is 
from the shameless breast beaters—northern 
radicals who have lost all faith in the pri- 
vate-enterprise system, and southern Demo- 
crats from the TVA area—who distorted the 
facts and wasted the Senate’s time in an 
attempt to build an issue for the fall cam- 
paign. 

For the key issue in the filibuster and 
debate was not on whether private initiative 
and capital are to be given a chance to de- 
velop (in partnership with the Government) 
the atom’s power for peacetime use. 

It was simply whether the vast Tennessee 
Valley Authority system should keep the mo- 
nopoly it has had for several years as sup- 
plier of power to the Government’s equally 
vast atomic-energy plants. 

The answer, as spelled out by the Senate 
vote, is “No.” Some phases still have to 
be threshed out in a conference on the dif- 
ferences in House and Senate bills; the Sen- 
ate version carries amendments which still 
could freeze out private industry in some 
phases of power development. 

Those are details. The chief thing is that 
the Republican administration has declared 
itself for private industry and less Govern- 
ment in business, as it pledged to do in its 
1952 platform. 

The public-power boys and some segments 
of the press have tried to haunt Mr. Eisen- 
hower with his 1952 labeling of TVA as an 
example of creeping socialism. 

The term, considered daring on the part 
of a presidential candidate in referring to 
such a sacred cow as TVA, was too mild. 
Federally sponsored public power, since TVA 
was born in 1933, has been creeping about 
like Roger Bannister. 

TVA’s announced goal, 21 years ago, was 
to reach a power production of 1 million 
kilowatts on an outlay of $150 million. 
Flood control, navigation, and soil conser- 
vation were all thrown in as protective 
coloration. 

Current power output of the TVA system 
is more than 5 million kilowatts and plans 
call for stepping that up to 10 million. 

Instead of $150 million, something over 
$1.6 billion of Federal tax dollars have gone 
into TVA. 

The Government has got back about 8 per- 
cent of that investment, which pays no taxes 
and shifts much of its power-production cost 
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to phony charges against navigation and 
flood-control functions. 

It is true that Tennessee Valley residents 
use almost twice as much electric power as 
the national average, and pay only 60 to 80 
percent of the usual kilowatt-hour rate. 

It is just as true that taxpayers all over 
the country have been called on all these 
years to make up the savings enjoyed by TVA 
customers. 

Only the viciousness of their attack kept 
Genators like Morse, Gore, STENNIs, and 
Lancer from being laughed off the floor. 

Terms like “giveaway,” “sellout,” and “mo- 
nopolistic bondage,” applied to a measure 
that would permit private utilities to supply 
gome of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
power needs—instead of tapping the Federal 
Treasury for another $100 million—are non- 
sense, and their authors knew it. 

But they knew, too, that cheap power is 
a nice item in the campaign grab bag, and 
they worked it to the limit. 

The fight against socialism in the power 
field isn't over yet, but John Taxpayer has 
had one of his few good rounds in the Senate 
action. 





The Public Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article: 


Tue ADMINISTRATION Is INDEBTED TO A 
GIMMICK 


(By Andrew Tully) 


In all this hassle about increasing the debt 
limit, don’t try to get any consolation out of 
Government figures which appear to show 
the public debt as being less than it was 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Actually, figured on the same basis as in 
previous administrations, the public debt is 
the highest in the Nation's history. 

The reason is a bookkeeping gimmick— 
perfectly logical and legitimate—adopted by 
the Eisenhower administration to show the 
amount owed by the Government to people 
that have savings bonds. 

The Eisenhower boys enter on the books 
only the current value of these savings 
bonds, whereas in the past the debt was 
figured on the basis of the bonds’ maturity 
value. In other words, nowadays if you've 
just bought $100 war bond for $75, the Gov- 
ernment figures it owes you only $75 in- 
stead of $100—<since it would have to pay 
you only @75 if you cashed it today. 

In previous administrations, the moment 
you bought a $75 bond, the Government 
acknowledged it owed you $100. 

Thus the so-called peak debt year of 1946 
wasn’t the peak at all. The debt then was 
$279 billion, which is $5 billion higher than 
the present debt of $274 billion. But the 
1946 figure included approximately $10 bil- 
lion in interest which the Government fig- 
ured it owed—or would owe—on savings 
bonds. Figured on the basis the Eisenhower 
administration uses, the public debt in 1946 
was only $269 billion—or $5 billion less than 
the current debt. . 

Or, if you figured the Eisenhower public 
debt as they figured it in previous admin- 
istrations, it would amount to $286 billion 
because the interest to be due on savings 
bonds has increased to $12 billion. 

The public debt, incidentally, has in- 
creased $18 billion since Harry Truman left 
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the White House. It was $266 billion then, 
but again you have to lop off $10 billion 
in savings bond interest in order to compare 
it fairly with the current debt. Lowest post- 
war debt was in 1949, when the debt was 
$252 billion or $242 billion if figured accord- 
ing to the Eisenhower system. 

All these figures come from Edwin L. Kirby, 
Commissioner of Public Debt. Mr. Kirby 
sighs wistfully when he reminds you that 
there has only been 1 year in which the 
United States had no public debt. 

That was in 1836 and the reason was & 
combination of a prosperity wave and a Pres- 
ident named Andrew Jackson, who slashed 
Government expenditures with a meat 
cleaver, That was the year, incidentally, 
when the United States paid off the last in- 
stallment of its $40 million Revolutionary 
War debt. 

Although Americans are accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as creditors to the 
rest of the world, part of our public debt 
is owed to foreigners. The total is $6 bil- 
lion, mostly held by banks and public insti- 
tutions in Europe. Germany heads the list 
of creditors with $675 million in United 
States I O U's. 





Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very inter- 
esting articles on the progress of our 
Negro citizens in Brooklyn. 


These articles are the last of a series 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. .The following article is 
the 13th in this series and appeared in 
the Eagle of August 6, 1954: 

Necrors Gerrinc Biccer PoLiricaL PtumMs as 
Party Leapers Reatize THER Power 
(By Sid Frigand) 

The Negro’s political history in Brooklyn 
dates back more than a century—but until 
the last few years it was a history of frustra- 
tion and impotence. 

Negro leaders of the past, like John Syphax, 
Wesley Young, Perry Wilson, and Edward 
Horne—grandfather of Brooklyn-born singer 
Lena Horne—had to be content to be big 
fish in a small, segregated pond. ' 

The political plums relegated to Negro 
clubhouse devotees were small. Sumner 
Lark’s appointment as Brooklyn’s first Negro 
assistant district attorney, for example, was 
accompanied by much hoopla and dressed 
up to appear as a major accomplishment 
for the long-denied Brooklyn residents. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, 
however, the plum tree has matured as far 
as the Negro is concerned, and today the 
Negro can boast two men in elective office— 
Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker and Munici- 
pal Court Justice Lewis S. Flagg, Jr—and 
two others—Special Sessions Court Justice 
Myles A. Paige and Domestic Relations Jus- 
tice Clarence Wilson—in major appointive 
posts. / 

NEGRO'S POLITICAL POWER REALIZED 

These men have won top positions in our 
courts and government because of the 
gradual awareness by the political powers- 
that-be that the Ni commands one of 
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The bulk of Brooklyn’s Negroes live in 
the section loosely called Bedford-Stuyvyes. 
ant, whose boundaries mysteriously enlarge 
each year as the press of increasing Popu- 
lation forces more and more Negroes to fing 
homes in nearby fringe areas. 

' According to latest population estimates, 
more than 300,000 persons live within this 
3- to 4-square-mile area, making it one ot 
the world’s most densely inhabited spots 

Translated into votes, Bedford-Stuyvesant 
has become a key factor. The Politician’s 
keen awareness of this was reflected in the 
last redistricting of Brooklyn, when a new 
sixth assembly district—almost all-Negro— 
was created. 

The new wedge-shaped district nestles un- 
easily in the embrace of the 17th and 10th 
A. Ds, whose arms join to the north and 
south of the sixth in a sort of political ring. 
around-the-rosy. 

GREETED WITH MIXED FEELINGS 

This tight little island was greeted with 
mixed feelings by the Negro politicians— 
on one hand they’ll be guaranteed repre- 
sentation in the State party committees plus 
an Assemblyman; on the debit side of the 
ledger, the district becomes a politica) 
ghetto—which doesn’t sit right with the 
principles of many Negroes. 

Our Negro political figures—like most 
political figures of any race, color, or creed— 
are hardened realists, however, and are ac. 
cepting the new district enthusiastically, 

Special sessions justice, Myles A. Paige, 
whose 18 years on the bench qualifies him 
as a veteran observer of the Negro political 
scene, took the view that the new district 
will bring about revitalized political leader. 
ship among Negroes. — 

“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS BEHIND MANHATTAN" 


“The Brooklyn Negro is 25 years behind 
Manhattan politically,” the tall, husky jurist 
declared. 

“Until recently,. the only leadership we 
had was dictated by the boys downtown. 

“Now the Negro voter no longer has to 
choose a candidate designated by the party 
bosses if he wants to elect a Negro to office,” 
he added. 


Judge Paige’s predictions seem to be mate- 
rializing rapidly with threats of several pri- 
mary fights in the offing in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant. 

Wesley Holder, head of the recently formed 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Political League, an‘ 
nounced he will oppose Assemblyman Baker 
for district leadership. The league is also 
running William Chisholm for Democratic 
candidate for State senate. To further com- 
plicate the picture, Baker disclosed he will 
designate Attorney Oliver D. William for the 
senate candidacy, thus paving the way for 
a possible 4-way race in the primary fight 
for the llth senatorial district nomination. 

The scramble among Negroes for political 
power is a healthy note, Judge Paige de- 
clared, and will bring about pressures in the 
district for more responsible leadership. 


FIRST NEGRO ELECTED 


Assemblyman Baker, a British West Indian 
by birth, was the first Negro elected to any 
public office in Brooklyn. Although heir to 
the district leadership by party designation, 
he confessed he was not pleased with the 
sixth assembly district setup but would do 
his best to work within the new boundaries. 

Baker, a bespectacled, babyfaced man who 
belies the fact that he has 4 grandchildren, 
has been active in local politics for the past 
30 years. 

He has been a member of the assembly 
since 1948, and last year sponsored legisla- 
tion which would ban ted housing in 
buildings financed by Government funds and 
put housing under the jurisdiction of the 
State commission against discrimination. 

Wesley McDonald Holder, also West Indian 
by birth, is a former newspaperman wh0 
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scoffed at rumors that his political league 
is leftwing. 

“we're an independent Democratic organ!- 
gation,” said the tall, lean insurgent, “and 
are opposed to any method of achieving our 
vocals except by democratic means.” 

Mr. Holder’s political league is the child of 
an organization formed last year to back 
Lewis Flagg’s successful bid for the munici- 
pal court nomination over the Democratic 
nominee. 

Judge Flagg’s success at the polis left his 
backers as @ powerful factor in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. Their ability to win votes 
acainst another Negro will be tested for the 
first time in the forthcoming primary. 

persistent reports that the league is being 
run by former American Labor Partyites was 
denied by Mr. Holder. “I’m the head of this 
group,” he said, “and we are working to be 
accepted as the regular Democrats.” 

“we don’t have the time or the facilities 
to scrutinize or investigate our members,” 
he added. 

The political arena in the sixth assembly 
district will not be confined to Democrats 
by any means. Louis J. Warner, prominent 
businessman, has been designated as Repub- 
lican district leader and Richard Simon and 
Maude B. Richardson, veteran coleader of the 
old 17th assembly district, will serve on the 
State committee. 

REPUBLICANS LOOK FORWARD 


The Republicans look toward vigorous 
campaigns in the next few years and will 
undoubtedly prove to be a strong factor in 
the new district. Patronage from Washing- 
ton has already led to the appointment of 
Henry Bromwell as Assistant United States 
Attorney. 

Despite the many privations suffered by 
the lower-economic groups in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, the Negro has remained comparatively 
unshakable against the overtures of the 
Communist Party. 

Judge Clarence Wilson, who recently was 
appointed to the Family Court after serving 
as a magistrate, contributed this attitude to 
the Negro’s “innate desire for democratic 
principles,” citing the stubborn resistence 
of our Negro soldiers to Communist brain- 
washing in Korea. 

The pleasant Judge, who has been a mem- 
ber of Frank Sinnott’s 22d A. D. clubhouse 
for the past 27 years, summed up Negro re- 
sistance to communism in this way: 

“They dangle slogans and promises before 
us, but we won’t join because they need us 
temporarily to gain power. Progress is per- 
manent—they can’t give us that.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the 14th in this series, It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 7, 1954: 


More Employers ARE HimInG NEGROES FOR 
SKILLED JOBS AND IN New FYIELDs 


(By Sid FPrigand) 

Work—hard work—has always been syn- 
Onymous with the Negro. 

At the same time, we often hear the oppo- 
site being recited as the gospel. 

Obviously, stereotypes go to extremes. 
Individuals guided by such generalizations 
often find themselves wallowing in contra- 
diction. 

There are lazy Negroes in Brooklyn—ask 
any Negro about his brother-in-law. 

There are industrious, hard-working Ne- 
groes in Brooklyn—ask any Negro about 


Seriously, however, the impartial observer 
must conclude that Negroes are not apart 
from any other Brooklynites when it comes 
to desire to work, The difference les only 
in jobs available. 

In Brooklyn, the jobs available lists have 
swelled since World War II to a point where 
Opportunities for the Negro are perhaps 
greater here than in any other community 
in this country. 


- 
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OLD CONCEPT FADES 


The opportunity has not been met indif- 
ferently. The zeal in which Negroes have 
ackled jobs which were heretofore barred 

them is fast erasing the old concept about 
Negroes being “last to be hired, first to be 
fired.” 

Reginald Ingram, industrial relations sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Urban League, ex- 
pressed optimism about the number of 
different type of jobs becoming available. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “they are qualita- 
tive and not quantitive.” 

Mr. Ingram, a tall, charming man, has the 
sensitive job of contacting industry repre- 
sentatives and selling them the idea that 
Negroes can fill important jobs with com- 
petence and skill. 

“We have been successful in many 
branches of industry in Brooklyn,” Mr. In- 
gram said, “but the number of Negroes in 
these important jobs is small.” 

He explained that one goal of the Urban 
League is to place competent Negroes into 
key jobs, which in turn will Open up new 
fields for Negro employees. 

“One information clerk,” he declared, “is 
worth 100 persons working on the inside, 
where they cannot be seen by the general 
public.” 

NEW DOORS OPENING 


Through the efforts of the league and 
other interested organizations, industries in 
Brooklyn, long closed to the Negro, have 
opened their doors in the past few years. 

One of the recent notable successes was 
with the local breweries. The league is cur- 
rently planning talks with industry and 
union representatives in the baking field. 

Mr. Ingraham explained that some unions 
have helped break down color barriers in 
some industries, but others are the chief 
source of segregation. 

He named the craft unions as the tough- 
est nuts to crack, especially some that are 
father-and-son type guilds which restrict 
membership to close relatives. 

Kinship isn’t the only restrictive barrier, 
Mr. Ingram explained. “Have you ever seen 
a Negro delivering milk or bread on a route?” 

He placed a good portion of the blame on 
the A. F. of L. Teamsters Union for this 
ban. 

MOST ORGANIZATIONS HELPFUL 


On the whole, he found Brooklyn unions 
and businessmen very cooperative and will- 
ing to work with the league in taking on 
Negro help. “Unfortunately,” he added, 
“some large firms will hire one Negro—as a 
token employee—and consider themselves 
cooperating.” 

Other organizations have taken a whole- 
hearted approach to the matter and have 
seriously worked to integrate Negroes into 
their hiring scheme. He cited Greer Hy- 
draulics, Murray Manufacturing, and Ar- 
wood Precision Casting Companies as a few 
examples. 

Brooklyn’s department stores and utility 
firms—such as the telephone company—have 
also given recognition to the Negro on higher 
job levels. 

In the professional and semi-professional 
ranks, Negroes have made some noteworthy 
strides. The Squibb Laboratories recently 
opened their doors to Negroes on the pro- 
fessional level, pointing the way for other 
local chemical firms to follow suit. 

The sales field has also been opened to the 
Negro, with the awareness that 
salesmanship has little to do with a man’s 
color. A notable “pioneer” in this field is 
Joseph T. Brown, top salesman for Benson 
Chevrolet, who worked his way up after 
being hired 5 years ago as the first Negro to 
work in a sales capacity for an authorized 
auto dealer in Brooklyn. 


The professions have called more and 
more Negroes into their ranks, and here, too, 
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the Negroes have responded with marked 
achievement. Dr. Phillips Brooks, a Park 
Slope dentist, is another example of a Negro 
making active contributions to his field. 

Dr. Brooks has proved outstanding in the 
field of dental ceramics, and has many do- 
mestic and foreign patents to his credit for 
devices and techniques for using porcelain 
and plastics materials. 

Dr. Brooks, past president of the Provi- 
dent Professional Club—a group of Negro 
doctors, dentists and pharmacists in 
Brooklyn—estimated that there are close to 
150 Negroes in Brooklyn who are eligible to 
join the club at present. Other profes- 
sions—law, insurance, engineering, etc.— 
would multiply this figure many times over. 

Perhaps some of the most noteworthy 
strides by Brooklyn’s Negroes have been in 
the Civil Service setup, where the color 
barrier has been less of a factor for some 
time. 

Brooklyn’s own post office can boast of 
Senior Assistant Superintendent Henry R. 
Jackson, who is director of training for the 
borough's 7,000 postal employees. 


BLUEPRINT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jackson, a veteran of 28 years with 
the postal service, has been in charge of a 
training program for the past 6 years that 
will most likely be adopted as a blueprint 
plan for the entire postal system. 

The Jacksons, Browns, and Brooks are 
typical of countless number of Negroes, who, 
given the opportunity to work above the 
level of domestics and laborers, have proved 
their worth. 

“Most persons have had interracial ex- 
periences in school or some other place,” Mr. 
Ingram declared. 

“Why is it then,” he asked, “that some 
employers fee] they have to shelter the pub- 
lic from exposure to Negroes?” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the concluding article of this series. It 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
August 8, 1954: 


Brooxtyrn, WITH Its CLIMATE oF FrEeepomM For 
Minokiry Groups, HavEN TO NEGROES 
¥ (By Sid Frigand) 

Brooklyn has a special sort of climate 
benficial to freedom. 

It was this climate in 1860 that found the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher selling a little 
slave girl “Pinky” from the pulpit of his 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn Heights in a 
dramatic bid for the abolitionist cause. 

It was this same climate 87 years later 
that found James Roosevelt Robinson don- 
ning the uniform of the Brooklyn Dodgers— 
the first member of his race to play in major 
league baseball. 

Since the dawn of this century Brooklyn 
has become home for ever-increasing num- 
bers of individuals who were victims of op- 
pression and poverty. Today, Brooklyn has 
become a city of minorities—even the old 
Brooklynites have, become a minority. 

This strange ethnic pattern—where the 
majority of our Brooklynites are members of 
minority groups in terms of the general 
American pattern—is perhaps most respon- 
sible for the “live and let live” way of life 
that predominates here. 

This minority conscience has permitted 
the Negro to thrive in Brooklyn, to grow 
in social and economic status and commu- 
nity respect. The Negro’s Voice in the bor- 
ough has increasing significance—and it is 
not the voice of a southerner or a West 
Indian. It is the voice of a Brooklynite. 

When the Brooklyn Eagle undertook this 
survey of our Negro neighbors, there was 
the awareness that there might be criticism 
from some sources. 

The criticism came in surprisingly small 
trumbers, but the obvious questions were 
asked: 

Why don’t you write about Negro crimes? 
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Why don’t you write about juvenile delin- 
quency? 

The answer seems equally obvious. Crime 
and juvenile delinquency are not “Negro” in 
nature. These problems are community 
problems, and, if any correlation can be 
found, they are linked to social and economic 
instability. 

The Negroes have known more than their 
share of social and economic inequities, and 
these were among the problems the Eagie 
investigated. 

Primarily, this series of articles sought to 
chart the course of the Negro in the com- 
munity with representative sketches of some 
of the personalities living here. 

It was only after these persons were inter- 
viewed that another story developed. This 
was a result of common agreement that there 
still exist in Brooklyn certain problems that 
Negroes, and very few others, face. 

The way the Negro lives in Brooklyn di- 
rectly affects the way every Brooklynite lives. 

Evils existing in housing opportunities for 
Negroes cannot be hush-hushed in hopes 
they will go away like bad dreams; nor can 
they be accepted only as “Negro” housing 
problems. 

Responsible city officials agree that these 
problems must be brought into the light and 
examined before they undermine the founda- 
tions of our community with spreading 
blight and dangerous over-crowding. 

Fortunately, Brooklyn is built on solid 
ground, and its citizens are built of solid 
stuff. 

Fortunately, Brooklyn’s Negroes are not 
quitters, even at this late date. They have 
spurned attractive ideological offers from 
the extreme left and degrading disparage- 
ment from the extreme right to move dog- 
gedly down the middle to a place alongside 
other Brooklynites. 

This unfaltering spirit, which is typically 
American, seems best described by Brook- 
lyn’s own Walt Whitman—a onetime Brook- 
lyn Eagle editor—who set down these im- 
mortal lines: 


“See my children, resolute children, 

By those swarms upon our rear we must 
never yield or falter, 

Ages back in ghostly millions frowning 
there behind us urging, 

Pioneers! O pioneers!” 





The Fulbright Oxonian: Some Impressions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Robert B. Looper, and pub- 
lished in the American Oxonian. It is 
a@ very interesting evaluation of the ex- 
change program in the first 5 years of 
its operation. ' 





THe Futericht Oxontanw: Some Impressiows 
(By Robert B. Looper, University College) 


is a graduate of Yale, holds a degree in law 
from the University of Oklahoma, and is & 
candidate for a doctor of philosophy in the 
Held of international law.) 
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Americanus Oxoniensis (as even the casual 
reader of this journal well realizes) is a 
genus with many species, of which the 
Rhodes scholar is but one. What the casual 
reader may not so well realize, however, is 
that the last 5 years have seen the develop- 
ment of a new and distinct species, the Ful- 
bright scholar. It is my purpose here to 
describe this new category of American Ox- 
onian precisely because it is not so well 
known as the Rhodes group. And though 

ns are always apt to be invidious 
and therefore odious, it may nevertheless be 
necessary to describe the similarities and 
differences between these two groups of 
Americans at Oxford. 

The debt of the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram to its Rhodes counterpart is indicated 
by the name of its distinguished author. 
Every now and then, though, you may run 
across someone who. wants to know “Who 
is this fellow Fulbright who endowed all 
these scholarships?” One must then explain 
that these scholarships were established by 
Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress, which 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
so that part of the currencies and credits of 
other countries acquired by the United States 
through the sale of surplus property abroad 
might be used for educational exchanges, 
Quite appropriately this program is known by 
the name of the author of that act, Senator 
J. Wma11am FPotsricut (Arkansas and Pem- 
broke, 1925), who only last year was awarded 
an honorary D. C. L. by Oxford in recognition 
of his imaginative educational statesman- 
ship. 

Like the American Rhodes scholars, the 
Pulbright group at Oxford is only one part of 
a wider program. The Fulbright scholars at 
Oxford represent but a small fraction of the 
more than 180 Fulbright students in the 
United Kingdom, which in turn is only a 
small part of the 900 Fulbright scholars in 
all the 26 host countries. Readers of this 
journal will be primarily interested, however, 
only in the Pulbright contingent at Oxford 
and it is only this group which I propose here 
to treat. 

Since the first Fulbright contingent came 
to Oxford for the year 1949-50, the program 
is now at the end of its fifth year. These 
years have added much to the stature of the 


ford is numerically much smaller than the 
number of American Rhodes scholars. 
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War crop of Rhodes scholars well realize. 1 
is equally platitudinous to say that the 
wives are the unsung heroes of the Oxforg 
educational process. 

The terms of award of the Pulbright grant 
provide the student with a much shorter 
tenure than his Rhodes counterpart. The 
awards are made initially for 1 year only, 
Early in the program it was realized, how. 
ever, that the l-year tenure of the scholar. 
ships prevented the student from gaining 
the most from British university life by tak. 
ing a coordinated degree course. Accord. 
ingly a limited number of renewal grants 
have been made available to subsidize a sec. 
ond year’s study for those students who can 
prove their merits. About one-third of the 
present Fulbright group at Oxford are re. 
newal grantees; and it is probably safe to 
say that the renewal grants enable the really 
serious student to stay at Oxford for the 3 
years necessary to get a degree. 

Partially offsetting this shorter security 
of tenure, the Pulbright scholarship carries 
a@ stipend somewhat larger than that of the 
Rhodes scholarship, or indeed any other 
comparable grant. For the academic year 
the Fulbright grantee receives a total cash 
payment for maintenance and books slightly 
in excess of £500. In addition the Fulbright 
Commission pays all of his tuition and fees 
plus round-trip transportation expenses, 
both interstate and transatlantic. Single 
students find the scholarship stipend ade. 
quate; even married ones subsist on it. 

All these characteristics—size and com- 
Position of the group and their conditions 
of tenure—are but surface features. What 
the reader will want to know, after all, is 
this: What do Fulbright scholars do when 
they get to Oxford, what kind of record have 
they made, what kind of impression have 
they left on the Oxford community? Al- 
though generalizations are always treacher- 
ous, one salient characteristic stands out 
immediately: the Fulbright awards are 
given in express terms to finance graduate 
study. Accordingly fewer than 25 percent of 
the Pulbright group at Oxford do schools 
for the bachelor of arts degree. The great 
bulk of the degree candidates take one of 
the “research” degrees (doctor ef philosophy 
or bachelor of literature); some do one of 
the other “graduate” degrees (such as the 
bachelor of philosophy); a few more take 
one of the graduate diplomas. Perhaps as 
large a percentage of Rhodes scholars-elect 
have the initial intention of pursuing grad- 
uate research at Oxford, but certainly many 
of these are dissuaded from that pursuit and 
persuaded to “do schools” instead. Appar- 
ently not so many FPulbrighters are thus di- 
verted. It is always a difficult thing for an 
Oxford don to suggest to a graduate of an 
American university that he read an “un- 
dergraduate” course. It is even more diff- 
cult to urge this course upon a man who has 
already done some postgraduate work, as the 
average Fulbright scholar has. 

The selection procedure by which the Ful- 
bright scholar gets to Oxford virtually pre- 
determines this research emphasis. The cen- 
tral factor in the selection procedure, s0 it 
appears to most applicants, is the project. 
Instead of writing a fairly general subjective 
essay on his background, plans, and aspira- 
tions—as does the Rhodes applicant—the 
would-be Pulbrighter must put down on 4 
printed, form his research “project” or “pro- 
gram” of study. His references are required 
not to supply a general letter of recom- 
mendation but to write on the back of such 
a form a recommendation commenting spe- 
cifically on the applicant’s proposed “proj- 
ect.” In addition to the candidate's project, 
his academic record and personal qualities 
are said to be taken into account. But the 
selection procedure is so labyrinthine, in- 
volving 3 or 4 agencies in addition to the 
State Department, and consuming over 6 
months, that not much personal evaluation 
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is possible. The applicant is interviewed 
only by an ad hoc committee of professors at 


university. The actual selection board 
oot sees the applicant and cannot know 
now much weight to give the recommenda- 
tions of the disparate committees. Inevita- 
ply mechanical criteria of selection must be 
adopted in @ mass program of this sort. 
since personal qualities are mechanically 
nonassessable and academic records are per- 
plexingly noncomparable, emphasis is in- 
evitably placed on the project. 

The project could be cynically described 
as an artful fiction, an elaborately contrived 
come-on, @ carefully pitched appeal. The 
ingenuity and particularity with which some 
of these are proposed often attests to a fer- 
tile imagination. Few of these projects are 
followed very literally when the scholar gets 
to Oxford, and no attempt is made to hold 
the student to, its specific terms. But the 
emphasis in the terms of the program on 
graduate study has led the average Fulbright 
applicant to believe that a grant will be 
awarded only to subsidize a specific research 
project. A student who says, “I want to 
go to Oxford to read P. P. E. in order to 
round out my liberal education” might, one 
surmises, be considered an intellectual dilet- 
tante, a dabbler, an educational tourist. Be- 
sides, is it graduate study? Happily the 
Rhodes people have avoided this semantic 
confusion. Of the many grants available to 
American students who wish to study in 
Britain, the Rhodes scholarship still remains 
one of the few which require no project and 
will avowedly subsidize liberal education as 
opposed to research. 

The fact that the Pulbright Oxonian is 
typically engaged in graduate research raises 
the fundamental question whether such ac- 
tivity really exploits his Oxford opportunity 
to the fullest. I think that the intellectual 
pleasures and physical discomforts of re- 
searching in the Oxford libraries are too well 
known to need further comment here. The 
organization of graduate work at Oxford, 
however, presents another problem. For at 
Oxford a definite hiatus exists between un- 
dergraduate teaching and graduate research, 
a gap filled in America by graduate courses 
and seminars. Because of the specialized 
character of the B. A. course perhaps there is 
no real need for organized graduate teach- 
ing at Oxford, but it is this gap which the 
Fulbright scholar most frequently confronts 
with difficulty. ; 

What kind of impression, in the first 5 
years, has the Pulbright Oxonian made on 
the Oxford community, especially as com- 
pared with his longer-established counter- 
part? The stereotype of the Rhodes scholar 
is the all-American ‘boy; that of the FPul- 
bright scholar the intent single-minded re- 
search worker. Like most stereotypes, this 
picture has little correspondence with real- 
ity. The fact that the FPulbrighters’ aca- 
demic pursuits are largely research has ap- 
parently had little effect in restricting their 
participation in extra-curricular activities. 
The Fulbright scholars belong to the usual 
political, social, and artistic societies and 
have gained their share of blues and half- 
blues in sports. The group has produced 
& coxswain of the varsity crew, a captain of 
the university boxing team, and a captain 
of the university swimming team. A Ful- 
bright scholar has captured the coveted pres- 
idency of the Union Society. Contrary to 
what one might expect from the somewhat 
narrower criteria of selection, then, the Ful- 
bright scholars as @ group have as wide a 
diversity of talents and interests as their 
Rhodes counterparts. 

Academically the Fulbright scholars ap- 
pear to have acquitted themselves equally 
well. Already they have won. 2 chancellor’s 
Prizes, taken home a nice number of 
D. Ph.’s, copped a few firsts, and won 
various other distinctions. The record, both 
academic and social, of previous Fulbright 
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scholars has provided an immediate entree 
for most of the present group. It was im- 
portant to establish the academic prestige 
of the scheme, not because academic success 
is in itself the entire justification for an 
international educational exchange program, 
but because from it alone can grow the 
respect both here and in America that will 
produce broader results in the sphere of 
mutual understanding. These broader re- 
sults will be cumulative and in time will be 
out of all proportion to the expenditure of 
funds involved. 

The funds themselves sect the only limita- 
tion on the indefinite continuance of the 
Pulbright program. In the original Ful- 
bright Act it was provided that no scholar- 
ship agreement which the United States 
might make with a foreign government 
should permit an aggregate expenditure of 
more than $20 million of local currency 
or more than $1 million in any 1 year. 
It is this provision which presently estab- 
lishes the duration of the Fulbright pro- 
gram in Britain at approximately 20 years. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the 
program being placed on a continuing basis 
by congressional appropriations. In view 
of the growing murmur about an “Atlantic 
curtain” such a step would seem imperative. 

Someone once said that the Rhodes 
scholarships were the best use to which 
diamonds were ever put. Undoubtedly the 
Fulbright scholarships are the best use to 
which war material has ever been put. Cer- 
tainly the use of funds derived from the 
sale of United States surplus war materials 
for an educational venture of the magnitude 
of the Fulbright program is as stirring and 
imaginative a way to beat the swords of war 
into plowshares as any yet conceived. The 
Pulbright progriim is indeed an extension 
of the vision of Cecil Rhodes—well might he 
claim indirect coauthorship—and for this 
reason it is hoped that the Fulbright Oxon- 
ian will become as permanent a part of the 
Oxford scene as those scholars whose patron 
he is more directly. But precisely because 
the Fulbright program extends beyond 
Oxford, the indirect effects of Rhodes’ vision 
may well prove greater than the direct. 





Retail Food Prices Rise As Farm Income 
Drops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Retail Food Prices Rise as Farm 
Income Drops,” published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of August 2, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Reta. Foop Prices Rist As Farm INCOME 

Drops 

WasHINcTon.—Housewives have got almost 
no break in retail food prices despite sharp 
declines in farm income, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee staff reported. 

Warning farmers to further de- 
elines, particularly in livestock, the staff said 
consumers could expect little benefit from 
these price reductions either, unless middle- 
men stop boosting their processing and dis- 
tributing charges. 

The statements were made in a report re- 
viewing the extent to which recent farm 
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price declines have and have not been passed 
on to consumers. 


BEST BUYS ITEMIZED 


Earlier, the Agriculture Department pre- 
dicted that retail food prices would decline 
a little more than usual during the rest of 
1954. It said in a national food situation re- 
port that heavy farm marketings are ex- 
pes to push food supplies above last year’s 
evel. 

The report said “best buys” for house- 
wives in the months ahead will be pork, 
eggs, and turkeys, fats and oils, fresh vege- 
tables, and dairy products such as butter 
and cheese. 

It said the average American would prob- 
ably eat slightly more this year than last 
with consumption of veal, beef, poultry, 
eggs, butter, fruit juices, and frozen yege- 
tables showing the biggest rise. 

The report predicted the average American 
would drink 4 percent less coffee this year 
than last, and that milk consumption would 
rise 1 percent and tea 3 percent. It did 
not speculate on whether the shift in drink- 
ing habits was linked to the big hike in 
coffee prices. 


SLAP AT PARITY PLAN 


The 7-page House committee staff report, 
released by CLiIrrorp R. Hore, Republican, of 
Kansas, committee chairman, said retail food 
prices have gone up about 1 percent since 
1951 even though prices the farmer receives 
dropped 18.8 percent. 

Implicit in the report was criticism of the 
administration’s plan to abandon rigid 90 
percent of parity price supports for basic 
crops next year, already approved by the 
House in modified form, 

The report said: 


“The city housewife today is paying the 
highest prices on record for bakery products 
and cereals, yet * * * farm prices of wheat 
are now at their lowest level for several 
years. In view of this record it is difficult 
to see how urban consumers expect to bene- 
fit from lower support prices on wheat.” 


LOWEST SINCE 1941 


The report said the farmer is receiving 
only 44 cents of every dollar spent by the 
American housewife for domestically pro- 
duced food. The other 56 cents goes for 
processing, marketing, and transportation 
charges. But it did not recommend any 
ways of curbing these middlemen costs. 

Although the report did not say so, the 
farmers’ share of the retail-spent dollar in 
1951 was 50 cents and it reached a peak 
of 54 cents in 1945. Forty-four cents is the 
lowest share for farmers since 1941, 





The Tax Bill: Benefits for Many 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an edito- 
rial which recently appeared in the Wis- 
consin State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
which now has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper published in my district, 
and the largest of any Wisconsin news- 
paper published outside the city of Mil- 
waukee: 

Tur Tax BILL: Benerits ror MANY 

The new tax bill now on President Eisen- 
hower’s desk contains some saving or the 
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ending of some inequity for almost every 
taxpayer in the land. 

President Eisenhower got most of what he 
wanted in the measure as it finally passed. 
The tax revision—the first thorough over- 
hauling in close to 80 years—was a formid- 
able job, and the Chief Executive rightly 
called it the cornerstone of his whole legis- 
lative program. 

But while there are important savings for 
many persons and many groups in the new 
measure, a serious reading of its provisions 
is enough to lay the shameless falsehood 
that it is a windfall for the big boys. 

The medical deduction is made more 
generous. 

A larger proportion of retired pay and pen- 
sions is exempt from income tax. Working 
mothers in low-income families are allowed 
deductions for child care. 

Dividend payments, many of them to those 
in modest circumstances, get some tax relief. 

But more important than any single pro- 
vision of the new tax law is the attitude 
behind it. 

This is a measure to raise revenue—and 
the revenues must remain very high for 
more years than we can predict—as fairly 
and equitably as possible. 

It is neither a plan to buy the favor of 
the working man with inflation-breeding 
windfalls, nor to soak the rich beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. 

It is neither trickle-down nor trickle-up. 
Tt is based on the belief that incentive to 
thrift and a fair return on invested capital 
are good business for both the Nation and 
the National ° 

And it is the end, for some time to come, 
to the New Deal theory of social revolution 
and group punishment by the heavy club of 
taxation. 

By ending the excess-profits tax last Jan- 
uary, and now easing the penalties on sur- 
plus accumulations, the tax laws give a fair 
break to the small concern struggling to 
match its big competitor. 

We fail to see anything sinful about en- 
couraging business, large or small, to buy 
new machinery that means more jobs, better 
goods, and lower prices for us all. 

Nor is it a crime to give the farmer a 
business deduction for soil conservation or 
fertilizing programs. 

Business, United States of America is just 
as much the corner grocery or the new soda- 
pop plant as it is General Motors or the 
Chase National Bank. 

We don’t begrudge a fair tax shake to 
either one. 





Tax Law Changes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


published in the Washington Daily News 
on July 31. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


pected the basis of the political thunder 
from Capitol Hill when the debate first began 
weeks ago. 
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It is @ weighty and complex measure, full 


On the basis that the tax laws long have 
been a patchwork of confusion, loopholes, 
and ambiguity, this general revision was 
overdue, It does not finish the job, how- 
ever. 

On the basis of its effect on the Govern- 
ment revenues, the new law makes less sense. 
It will cost the Treasury about $1,300,000,000. 

Tax to correct injustices are de- 
sirable at any time. But when the Govern- 
ment is up to the hilt in debt and running 
perennial deficits, any tax law amendment 
which cuts the income ought to be matched 
by another to replace the iost revenue. 

The benefits to taxpayers in this bill will 
come back to haunt the taxpayers’ children. 
The children can count on that. 





Temporary Salary Increases and Reclassi- 
fication Study of Postal Field Service 


Employees and Positions 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9245) to estab- 
lish a joint committee of Congress to study 
postal field service reclassification, to increase 
the rates of basic compensation of post- 
masters, officers, and employees in the postal 
field service pending reclassification pursuant 
to recommendations of such joint commit- 
tee, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
9245, known as the Corbett bill, to in- 
crease postal workers’ salaries, is a 
worthy bill and deserves the support of 
this Congress and the approval of the 
President. It is too bad that we could 
not have had a rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee to hear this matter weeks ago. 
This has delayed the passage of this bill 
in the House until today. 

It is regrettable that it was necessary 
for those of us who wanted to vote on 
this bill to sign a petition to discharge 
the Rules Committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill. It is true that all 
of us have not been in complete agree- 
ment as to the kind of a bill that should 





be passed in this Congress for postal em- . 


ployees. However, I do believe that it is 
the sentiment of this Congress on such 
an important issue, that we should have 
been able to hear it before today. This 
bill received approximately 55 hours of 


to be heard. Some witnesses came back 
to testify a second time. 
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service and the status of postal em. 
ployees. These included a reasonabie 
pay raise for postal workers, study of 
Plan for reclassification of employees 
and some fringe benefits which em. 
Ployees have been needing for a good 
many- years. This bill contains those 
three primary requisites. 

There has been some information go. 
ing out that postal employees generally 
would be opposed to a study of a plan 
for reclassification of employees, All 
postal workers that I know of have 
backed the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, which 
does include a plan for reclassification 
of postal employees. To me there is 
considerable merit in the present bill in 
that it provides for definite improve- 
ments of the postal workers’ status. Let 
me outline these one by one. 

First, it provides a 7-percent pay raise 
within a $240 minimum and a $480 max. 
imum on any single increase. This pay 
increase will go into effect the first ful] 
Pay period after it is enacted. 

Second, the bill provides for a joint 
Senate-House committee which would 
be set up immediately. This committee, 
between now and October 1, 1955, will 
make a thorough study of the postal job 
reclassification and come up with rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. After 
thorough debate at that time, the Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to enact 
reclassification in the light of experience 
and the recommendations themselves. 

Third, the bill provides for an allow- 
ance of up to $100 a year for postal em- 
Pployees who must wear a uniform on the 
job. Almost all of private industry that 
requires uniforms are now paying the 
cost of those uniforms for the employ- 
ees. Most business union contracts now 
call for those extra expenditures not or- 
dinarily required of the general em- 
ployee. By this bill the postal depart- 
ment is merely matching private indus- 
try in this respect. 

Fourth, a $100 longevity increase is 
provided for employees with more than 
25 years of service. This is certainly a 
modest longevity to which, I am sure, 
there would be no general objection 
from anyone, . 

Fifth, for a long time postal employ- 
ees have been objecting to the manner 
in which they have been paid. This bill 
provides for a pay day every other week, 
or 26 times a year, for all postal em- 
ployees. This is merely a correction of 
@ long-standing objection. 

Sixth, for several years now, the Whit- 
ten rider has been in effect for all Gov- 
ernment employees. This rider prevent- 
ed additional permanent job appoint- 
ments. The present bill modifies the 
Whitten rider to allow additional per- 
manent job appointments where actu- 
ally needed. 

Seventh, there will be an increase 
from $6 to $9 a day in the travel allow- 
ance of postal transportation-service 
employees. ‘The postal service must 

group in America to 

a day travel allow- 

It is difficult to see how anyone 
in recent years on that kind 
of allowance per day. The $9 per day 
at least will correct the situation par- 
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The divergent views on this bill be- 
tween the Post Office Department and 
the employees have chiefly arisen over 
the method of reclassification of em- 
ployees, generally. The Post Office De- 
partment has had its survey made by an 
outside agency of what are ordinarily 
known as efficiency engineers. It does 
not appear to me to be unreasonable to 
have had such @ survey made by an out- 
side group. However, it does seem to me 
important that the members of the House 
and the Senate and the appropriate com- 
mittees concerned with this legislation 
should go over these reports and give 
consideration to them. After this is done, 
however, the ultimate decision of what 
kind of reclassification should be made 
is up to the Congress itself. In this, I 
am sure, that Congress will give consid- 
eration to the public interest, the na- 
tional economy, the problems of efficiency 
in the postal service and the welfare of 
postal employees in the postal system. 

To me, the matters set out in this bill 
are much needed improvements for per- 
sonnel in the postal field, generally. It 
has been 3 years since there has been any 
increase of salary to postal people. This 
increase is needed at this time, and some- 
thing should be done about it before this 
Congress adjourns, 

I think all the members of the House 
have realized for some time that in the 
civil-service system there exists a wage 
scale that keeps employees living on a 
marginal basis from year to year. This 
is now one of the more important matters 
under consideration by Personnel Boards 
here in an attempt to work some equity 
into the situation, 

If we are to bring any realism into this 
situation we are going to have to get 
this bill passed today. I believe that it 
is a reasonable bill and in the best inter- 
est of everyone concerned. These are 
my reasons for supporting this bill today. 





Postal Pay Raise 
SPEECH 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9245) to estab- 
lish a joint committee of Congress to study 
postal field service reclassification, to in- 
crease the rates of basic compensation of 
Postmasters, officers, and employees in the 
postal field service pending reclassification 
pursuant to recommendations of such joint 
committee, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to be able to cast my vote 
today for the bill H. R. 9245, calling for 
& 7-percent increase in the salaries of 
Postal employees, with a minimum of 
$240 and a maximum of $480 a year. 

The effort to obtain a vote on an ade- 
quate postal salary increase bill has been 
one of the hardest fights in the session 
now drawing to a close. It has been 
only through resort to the discharge 
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petition that this bill is before us today. 
This procedure was forced upon us be- 
cause of the adamant and bitter opposi- 
tion of the Postmaster General and ad- 
ministration supporters who expressed 
their firm determination that this legis- 
lation would not pass. 

I was an early supporter of the bills 
H. R. 2344 and H. R. 2297 introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
These bills, as you will recall, provided 
for a postal salary increase of $800. As 
I pointed out to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the hearings 
last March, the postal workers of my 
district along with their fellow workers 
throughout the country are in urgent 
need of an adequate pay raise. The 
many letters received by me from postal 
employees in the 30th Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict relate the difficulties they face in 
trying to maintain a decent standard of 
living on their present inadequate sal- 
aries.. When it became apparent that 
we were never going to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on H. R. 2344 I accepted 
the compromise contained in the bill 
here today. 

To those who are opposing the pend- 
ing bill I ask, Are you proud of the pres- 
ent situation in which many employees 
of the Post Office Department, one of 
the largest businesses in the world, are 
forced to supplement their inadequate 
salaries with outside work in order to 
meet the increasing cost of living today? 
The Postmaster General has talked loud 
and often about his determination to de- 
crease the deficit in his Department and 
it is obvious from his efforts to defeat 
this bill that he wishes to do so at the 
expense of the loyal and hard-working 
postal employees. There is no finer 
group in the Federal Service than the 
postal workers and they have waited long 
and patiently for a decent adjustment of 
their salaries. Such an adjustment is 
long overdue and soI say we should pass 
this bill without further delay and make 
this minimum increase a reality. 





H. R. 8225 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America 
adopted the following resolution at its 
annual meeting, held this year in Rolla, 
Mo.: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE PRESENT Con- 
GRESS FOR FINAL PASSAGE OF THE BAKER BILL, 
Wuicn Wovulp IMPLEMENT PUBLIC USE OF 
Our Pusiic LaNDs 
Whereas 180 million acres of national for- 

est lands form the largest unposted areas for 

public hunting, fishing, and recreation for 
all United States citizens; and 

Whereas H. R. 8225, by Representative 
Howarp Baker, would provide for multiple 
use of these areas, including establish- 
ment of a national policy that recreation is 
a@ legitimate use of such forests, and would 
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provide authorization for up to $5,500,000 
to develop wildlife habitat and recreation 
facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact the so-called Baker bill this 
session, thus implementing public use of 
these public lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent all Members of the United States Con- 
gress, and to those Federal officials and to all 
groups and individuals as it may be deemed 
advisable. 


Mr. Speaker, a demonstration of the 
need for the passage of the Baker bill 
occurred recently in my own district. 
The following news item appeared in the 
Anaconda Standard, Anaconda, Mont., 
on July 24, 1954: 

GEORGETOWN LAKE CLEANUP Nets 7,895 BEER 
Cans 

Boy Scouts and Conservation Club mem- 
bers gathered a total of 7,895 beer cans and 
bottles along the shoreline of Georgetown 
Lake in a cleanup drive sponsored Friday by 
the Sportsmen's Association with the cooper- 
ation of the local Forest Service and inter- 
ested residents, according to an official tally. 

The general comment of persons witness- 


‘ing the cleanup campaign was, “It’s a shame 


children have to clean up the mess of 
adults,” sportsmen reported. Outdoor writ- 
ers, on tour of the State, were among the 
witnesses who took pictures of the work and 
made comments. . 

Forty children, members of local Boy Scout 
troops and the Conservation Club, were taken 
to the lake in a donated bus. At the end 
of the work party they stopped at Eccleston's 
camp, where they were guests of Oran Eccle- 
ston at a swimming party and picnic. Pop 
for the picnic was provided by the Anaconda 
Brewing Co. 

The assortment of liquor bottles and beer 
cans and bottles were taken by trucks to a 
garbage pit after they had been gathered by 
the children in sackloads. Trucks were pro- 
vided by the Forest Service and Bob Mitchell. 
Among those directing the operation were 
Bob Tyler and Jim Albertson, of the Forest 
Service, and Bill Smith, bus driver. 

Sportsmen’s Association officials extended 
their thanks to the children and others par- 
ticipating in the shoreline cleanup. 

Persons using the lake are urged to use 
the garbage barrels placed at various loca- 
tions for disposal of bottles, cans, and ase 
sorted garbage. The Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has arranged for weekly disposal of gar- 
bage in an effort to keep the lake shore 
clean. 


Mr. Speaker, the Forest Service has no 
funds for maintenance of these recrea- 
tional areas. Resort to volunteers and 
Boy Scouts and others is the only way in 
which these recreational areas can be 
kept usable until some provision is made 
for upkeep of recreational areas. 





Double Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following sound and illuminating 
article from the Lynn Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., Monday, August 9, 1954. 
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The editorial, entitled “Constructive 
Step,” follows: 

The House-Senate conferees who worked 
on the sweeping new tax bill are to be praised 
for their decision to do something construc- 
tive about double taxation of corporate divi- 
dends. They didn’t cure evil by any means, 
but they took a step in the right direction. 

The conferees agreed on a provision 
whereby taxpayers can exclude $50 of divi- 
dend income and, in addition, deduct from 
their final tax bill each year 4 percent of 
any remaining dividends received after 
August 1 of this year. 

The way double taxation works is simple. 
First of all, any profits earned by the cor- 
poration are taxed—at very high rates if 
the profits are substantial. Then when re- 
maining profits are distributed in the form 
of dividends, the personal income tax socks 
them again. So the investor, who has made 
the existence of productive enterprise pos- 
sible, gets the short end of the stick, indeed, 

Double taxation inevitably retards invest- 
ment, which means that it acts as a brake 
on industrial expansion and employment. 
This consideration, doubtiess, strongly influ- 
enced the House-Senate conferees. Finally, 
don’t let anyone tell you that taxation of 
dividends is of direct interest only to the 


rich. Survey after survey has shown that’ 


the majority of stockholders are people with 
small and moderate incomes, 





Postal Pay Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us on Capitol Hill know and ad- 
mire Earl Godwin, news analysist and 
commentator for NBC radio and televi- 
sion in Washington, who has been look- 
ing behind the Washington scenes and 
interpreting news events longer than 
most of us in Congress have been in 
Washington. 

Because Mr. Godwin’s remarks on sta- 
tion WRC last evening were made before 
adjournment of the House, I realize that 
many of my colleagues did not hear his 
discussion of yesterday's House action on 
the postal pay legislation. For that rea- 
son, I desire to insert in today’s ConGcrEs- 
SIONAL Record a transcribed report of 
that part of his Monday night program 
which dealt with this matter. 

Mr. Godwin said: 

The 500,000 postal employees won a victory 
over the administration today when the 
House passed; 251 to 29, a 7 percent pay raise 
bill for these workers in the face of adminis- 
tration warning that the President will not 
sign the bill, but: I am rather inclined to 
think it will not get to the White House. 

The course of the measure will be a good 
study to following the workings of a pressure 
group on Capitol Hill. The administration 
has tried in every way to ward off this bill 
to combine a postal employees’ pay raise with 
® general bill for increasing the pay of all 
Government employees. But the Postal Em- 
ployees’ Union leaders fought day and night 
and, apparently, had 10 times as much in- 
fluence as the administration at this mo- 
ment. In this selection year, the chance to 
vote yesterday on this bill was too much, 
and such widespread union influence is one 
main reason why last week the House voted 
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down Republican floor leader HALLECK’s mo- 
tion to adjourn and lay off while the Sen- 
ate sweated. Members wanted to be sure 
to have a chance to be recorded in a roll 
call vote on this pay raise measure. Leader 
HALLEcK assured them of a chance to vote. 
The bill, not yet passed by the Senate and 
may not be, would give a temporary pay 
raise of 7 percent to all postal workers, at 
least $240 and no more than $480, with 10 
cents an hour more for part-time workers, 
creates a Joint Congressional Committce to 
study and recommend a permanent reciassi- 
fication and salary system for postal em- 
ployees. The administration had opposed 
the bill for several reasons, among them 
the plan to give the whole postal service an 
overhauling. The Postal Employees’ Union 
had insisted on taking reclassification out 
of the hands of the Postmaster General, 
and if the bill becomes a law, they will have 
accomplished that. 

Actually, the postal unions stepped on 
their own feet; there is hardly one chance 
in a thousand that the bill, the way they 
bulled it through, will pass the Senate, which 
will cut the 7 percent to 5 percent anyhow. 
Purther, for reasons too complex to explain 
in a brief program, this postal bis gyrations 
stalled and stopped the pay raise bill for five 
times as many other Government employees; 
and therefore, the action of the postal union 
leaders should be interpreted as a stupid 
flaw in a dog-in-the-manger maneuver which 
has prevented instead of legalized Govern- 
ment pay raises. : 





Atomic Energy Bill Compromise Disre- 
gards President’s Request for Protec- 
tion Against Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the current issue of America, 
the National Catholic Weekly Review. 
The editorial, entitled “Atomic Energy 
Compromise,” follows: 

ATomic ENerGy COMPROMISE 


The version of the atomic energy bill which 
emerged from the Senate-House conference 
reminds us of Ovid's description of chaos 
in the opening lines of his Metamorphoses: 
rudis indigestaque moles—“a rough and un- 
digested mass.” The tragedy is that Con- 
gress, in the heat and hurry to adjourn, will 
swallow it. 

The three-part bill was designed to enable 
the United States to give nuclear weapons 
information to its allies, to share peacetime 
information with friendly nations, and to 
turn over to private American enterprise 
industrial application of atomic energy. In 
the bill which came out of conference the 
rules for imparting information for both 
wartime and peacetime uses are so restric- 
tive as to be almost meaningless, while those 
regulating the role of private utilities are so 
loose as to endanger the public interest. 

Weapon information is limited to “external 
characteristics, including size, weight and 
shape, yields and effects, and systems em- 
ployed in the delivery or use thereof.” Allied 
personnel may be trained in methods of in- 
stalling nuclear weapons in “delivery ve- 
hicles,” but not in methods of assembling 
or disassembling them. The net 
is that we don’t trust our allies much, 
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Attempts to iron out the inconsistencigg 
in the section on “international activitie» 
were beaten down in both Chambers. 
bill was irremediably complicated by the ad. 
dition of sections 123 and 124 on the inte, 
national atomic pool, despite the President 
reservation in his message of February 17: 

“These recommendations are apart trom 
my proposal to seek a new basis for inter. 
national cooperation in the field of atom 
energy. * * * Consideration of additiong 
legislation which may be needed to impie. 
ment that proposal should await develop. 
ment of areas of agreement as a result of 
our discussions with other nations.” 

If the President had been heeded, Congreg 
would not now have to stultify itseir by 
voting under section 124 power to the Pregj. 
dent which he already has, the power to make 
treaties, subject to Senate approval. 

Most serious defect of the compromise bill, 
in terms of the public interest—already ine 
volved to the tune of $12 billion—is th. 
absence of any reliable safeguard against 
exploitation of atomic power by private utijj. 
ties, The bipartisan public power Policy 
developed since 1902 is set aside. The Origi- 
nal bill forbade the Atomic Energy Commi. 
sion to build large-scale power reactors in 
order to sell electric power commercially, 
So Senator Jonnson of Colorado got the 
Senate to adopt an amendment authorizing 
the AEC to construct such reactors to provide 
power to its own facilities and to other Fed. 
eral agencies. The costs ascertained would 
provide a yardstick, as other public power 
projects have done, by which to determine 
the fairness of private utility rates. 

The compromise bill shrinks this yard. 
stick into invisibility. The AEC may build 
large-scale reactors but only to hasten in- 
dustrial development. It may not operate 
in the commercial power field. In effect, the 
taxpayers will pay for further experiments. 
tion, from which the private utilities wil 
ultimately benefit. 

The compromise on patent provisions {s 
alarming.. The President had urged, as 4 
protection against monopoly by Government 
contractors long in the business, that any- 
one who filed a patent within the ensuing 
5 years would agree to license it to all comers, 
Representative Core contended that com: 
pulsory licensing was “unconstitutional, un- 
necessary, un-American, and dangerous.” 
It was “socialism run rampant.” The Sen- 
ate, on the other hand, adopted the Kerr 
amendment extending compulsory licensing 
to 10 years, on the commonsense ground 
that it would take that long to “broaden 
the base of industrial utilization of atomic 
energy,” to quote the President. 

The conferees threw out the Kerr amend- 
ment and devised an entirely new mechan- 
ism against atomic monopoly. The bill now 
gives preference in the issuance of licenses 
to patentees who agree to make their patents 
available to others. This seems to be a 
effective way to discourage groups not yet in 
the atomic-energy field, and therefore with- 
out patents to bargain with, from competing 
with those now in the field. 

Normally, a major revision like this would 
call for extended floor debate. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the rush to adjourn, that debate will 
not be held. 





S. 16, Granting of Immunity to Witnesses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under au- 
thority to extend my remarks regarding 
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s. 16, I wish to point out that this is 
the first rolleall on an important issue 
during my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which does not clearly show 
the position I took on that issue. Since 
the rollcall on it merely shows that I 
am paired on the vote, I wish to state 
that had I been present when the roll 
was called, I would have voted “aye.” 

In approving S. 16, I do so with many 
doubts as to how far we should go in 
modifying the guarantees of freedom ac- 
corded to the individual by the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. 

I feel this bill does approach the point 
beyond which we cannot go in the future 
without materially affecting our indi- 
vidual rights to resist probing by govern- 
mental inquiries. 

I hope the bill does aid our Govern- 
ment in its efforts to root out acts of 
disloyalty and subversion. It is because 
of this hope that I have added my ap- 
proval to the legislation, 





Witness Immunity Legislation: S. 16 and 
H. R. 4975 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August ¢, 1954 





Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have™ 


sat through this debate on 8. 16, the 
witness immunity bill, with a great deal 
of curiosity. I was curious to see how far 
40 minutes of debate on one of the most 
controversial pieces of legislation which 
has come before the House could go in 
clearing up the doubts and fears in my 
own mind as to the wisdom of passing 
this far-reaching measure—a measure 
which in effect amends the Constitution 
of the United States. I was also curious 
to see whether in this short debate the 
Members of the House would be pro- 
vided with a clear explanation of just 
what this bill does—an explanation on 
which all members of the committee 
would unanimously agree—or whether 
we would be given any sound reason why 
the House should abdicate its responsi- 
bility to use its soundest judgment and 
give most mature consideration before 
passing legislation as vital to our demo- 
cratic processes as is S. 16. 

Mr. Speaker, my own doubts as to the 
form of or the necessity for witness im- 
munity legislation have not been resolved 
by this short high pressure debate. It is 
quite obvious that there is no unanimous 
agreement, even among our constitu- 
tional lawyers, as to just what this bill 
would do—particularly regarding the 
effect of immunity conferred through its 
provisions on actions in State or lesser 
courts, and whether the district court 
before approving a grant of immunity 
will pass on the advisability or inadvisa- 
bility of such action. It is also quite 
clear, Mr. Speaker, that the only reason 
which has appeared for pushing this bill 
through at this time without adequate 
debate is that it is a matter of political 
expediency, 
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The right of an individual to protec- 
tion against self-incrimination was not 
lightly written into our Constitution. I 
cannot and will not be a party to an 
action tampering with that right until 
I have been convinced that every aspect 
of the change has been exhaustively ex- 
plored and until I know that we are not 
curing the temporary anoyance of wit- 
nesses’ refusal to answer by killing a 
basic protection guaranteed to both the 
guilty and the innocent under the fifth 
amendment in the Bill of Rights. The 
Bill of Rights also prohibits star cham- 
ber proceedings. When we attempt to 
amend it through the kind of star cham- 
ber proceeding the leadership is forcing 
on us today, it makes me more than ever 
determined to insist on orderly proced- 
ures before approving the action. The 
extremely limited debate on S. 16 and 
the refusal to permit amendments does 
not constitute an orderly proceeding for 
legislation of such great importance, 
and I shall vote against the bill as a pro- 
test against that high handed procedure. 

Although it may have become trite, I 
cannot help saying that I am as strongly 
opposed to communism and its methods 
as anybody here on this floor. But our 
weakest defense against that vicious 
system is for us to use the system our- 
selves in fighting the commies. Any ac- 
tion tending to deprive our citizens of 
their civil rights is a step in that direc- 
tion. When this House permits itself to 
become a counterpart of the Russian 
Parliament, the supreme Soviet, and to 
meet simply to rubber stamp decisions or 
demands of the administration in power, 
we are also moving in the direction of 
action in the Communist pattern. We 
cannot adequately. protect the people of 
the United States from attacks on their 
rights under our democratic system by 
yielding to political pressures to modify 
our system, no matter how urgent that 
pressure may be, unless we have assured 
ourselves that no fundamental principle 
is placed in danger through such action. 
. It is as frustrating to me as it is to 
every loyal American citizen to witness 
the spectacle of a procession of suspected 
subversives using the cloak of the fifth 
amendment in refusing to testify about 
their activities. But reasoned thinking 
should convince us that this situation 
has not yet reached a point where un- 
reasoned emergency action on our part 
is necessary to provide the answer. The 
present bill might relieve some of our 
frustration, but 40 minutes of debate on 
a bill which was not available in its final 
form until today is not enough to give us 
assurance that it will do more than that 
as an instrument in a really effective 
fight against subversion. 

Let us remember that an individual’s 
testimony against himself, whether it be 
under immunity from criminal] penalties 
or not, can bring with it far greater pun- 
ishment than that which the law pro- 
vides. The fifth amendment was written 
at a time when various forms of torture 
were still in common use as a means of 
wringing confessions from those charged 
with crimes. Some may be inclined to 
think that the Founding Fathers had no 
more in mind than protecting the inno- 
cent against such practices when the 
provision against self-incrimination was 
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included in our Bill of Rights. But I 
am not sure that they were not also look- 
ing ahead to times such as these, when 
suspicion and fear, aroused by the in- 
flammatory tactics of political dema- 
gogues, have caused a large segment of 
the public to try their fellow citizens in 
the newspapers and on the street corners 
rather thaninthecourts. I am not con- 
vinced that S. 16 in its present form 
offers protection against that kind of a 
conviction to those who may be forced 
to tell their story to congressional com- 
mittees or to the courts—even though 
the story they tell would not in itself be 
grounds for criminal action. 

Mr. Speaker, these*are only some of 
the thoughts in my mind in connection 
with this bill and with H. R. 4975, the 
bill which we will shortly debate under 
these same limited conditions and which 
would invoke the aid of the United States 
district courts in compelling testimony 
by a witness before congressional com- 
mittees. Let us not be stampeded into 
hasty action on these measures simply 
because the administration feels that it 
must have a record to point to on anti- 
subversive legislation when they talk to 
the voters this fall. Let us remember 
that this is a democratic body with the 
primary purpose of insuring that this 
country continues as a democratic Na- 
tion with full guaranties of civil liberties 
to its people. For my part I shall not 
permit real or fancied threats of political 
punishment to force me to abandon con- 
sideration of those guaranties, I shall 
vote against this legislation now, and 
until the questions I have raised have 
been answered to the point where I feel 
that I can support it with personal and 
political integrity. 





Invoking the Aid of Courts in Compelling 
Testimony of Congressional Witnesses 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 4975, the purpose 
of which is to prevent Communists and 
near-Communists from hiding behind 
the fifth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion when called upon to testify before 
the courts or congressional committees. 

If this bill is passed, it will help un- 
mask citizens of our country who are 
following the Moscow line in an attempt 
to spread Communist doctrine, espio- 
nage and sabotage, and advocating the 


overthrow of our Government. 


It will give the courts an opportunity, 
in cooperation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to grant im- 
munity to a witness who will then be 
compelled to testify or go to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, it has become a common 
practice for these traitors within our 
gates, who seek to destroy our Consti- 
tution and to overthrow our Govern- 
ment, to refuse to swear whether or not 
they are Communists before the commit- 
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tees of the Congress and the courts, and 
claim protection under the fifth amend- 
ment in order that they may continue 
their treachery and may continue to 
destroy the very Constitution that con- 
tains the fifth amendment, which they 
now hide behind. 

I want to congratulate this adminis- 
tration, the Attorney General, and the 
Congress of the United States for the 
vigorous manner in which, from the 
opening day of this session, they have 
pressed forward in writing new laws that 
will strengthen the hand of Government 
against the most dangerous enemies with 
whom we have ever had to cope. 

I also wish to éongratulate the Un- 
American Activities Committee in the 
House, and both of the committees in 
the Senate who have been doing such 
splendid work in the defense of our coun- 
try here on the homefront. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one who be- 
Neves you should use kid gloves and the 
powder-puff approach in dealing with 
the Communist traitors who seek to 
overthrow the Government; who would 
destroy our freedom and liberty; and 
who would establish a reign of the god- 
less totalitarian ideology of communism; 
who would destroy our churches and re- 
ligion; who would deliberately kill mil- 
lions of our people, and throw millions 
into concentration slave camps, as they 
have done in Russia and in China, should 
Russia succeed in conquering the world. 

They have killed countless millions in 
both of those countries, and are now 
holding in these 2 countries over 15 mil- 
lion people in slavery. 

Only a few weeks ago the Members of 
this House passed House Resolution 627, 
informing our allies and the nations of 
the world that we are opposed to Com- 
munist China being admitted to the 
United Nations. Since that time we 
have passed several bills in this House 
to make it more difficult for communism 
to live or grow in strength in this Nation 
of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in one ses- 
sion of the Congress has so much legisla- 
tion been to protect our Govern- 
ment and to make it possible to convict 
these Communists and to deport alien 
Communists living within =a 


found guilty by the courts. 

We also passed H. R. 7120, which gives 
the Government the right to take away 
the citizenship of individuals who advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. Why not? 

Then, we passed an important bill 
which would permit the use of telephone 
wire tapping evidence, in cases of sub- 
version and kidnaping. 

Mr. Speaker, one only has to recount 


bomb 3 years earlier than she otherwise 
would have done. This has cost us bil- 
lions of dollars in national defense to 
meet the threat of Russia, and if we get 
into another war, it may cost us the lives 
of millions of American soldiers and 
civilians. 

The atomic bomb and the H-bomb 
have put Russia in a position where shé 
may be able to conquer all of Europe and 
Asia, with their countless millions of 
people. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, when the committees 
of the House and the committees of the 
Senate and the law enforcement agencies 
of the United States Attorney General, 
and the Members of Congress come to 
grips with this terrible enemy within our 
land, you hear much unjustified crit- 
icism through the press and among the 
people, against the public officials who 
are trying to hunt out these Communists 
who seek to destroy our Government. 

J. Edgar Hoover once said that the 
Communist sympathizers, the fellow 
travelers, and misguided people who are 
influenced by Communist propaganda, 
run into hundreds of thousands in our 
Nation, and said, in substance, the in- 
fluence of these misguided people was 
adding great strength to the influence 
and the purpose of the real Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes I wonder if 
good, well-intentioned people, who 
criticize congressional committees of 
dealing too harshly with those who re- 
fuse to say, under oath, whether or not 
they are Communists, or whether or not 
they are now engaged in subversive ac- 
tivity in an effort to overthrow our 
Government, have forgotten the crosses 
that mark the graves of over 25,000 of 


may be that they have forgotten the 
undreds of our Am boys who 
were captured and who were later found 


history of the world such international 
banditry, rape, brutality, and violence 
as has been perpetrated by the Chinese 
Communists, and by the Communist 
government of Russia. Russia seeks to 
conquer the world, and will treat us in 
this same manner, if successful. 

Make no mistake about it, there is 
one group of people whose joy increases 
as the criticism of our public officials, 
who are trying to expose the Commu- 
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HERE IS THE RECORD TO DATE 


The fight against communism by the 
present administration has resulted in 
the arrest of 116 top party officials ang 
functionaries, up to May 29 of this year 
Included in these 116, were top 12 Com. 
munist Party leaders in the Uniteq 
States, all members of the so-called po. 
litburo of the party. 

Already, 72 of the big leaders have 
been convicted and 9 others are facing 
trial. In a little over a year and a half 
of the present administration, the De. 
partment of Justice has convicted 4) 
Communist leaders, and ordered 9 others 
to trial; deported 93 alien subversives: 
deported 1,399 alien criminals and rack. 
eteers, violators of narcotic laws and per. 
sons with immoral conduct records: is- 
sued orders for deportation of 268 per. 
sons with records of subversive activity 
or affiliation; barred entry to 127 into 
United States ports of entry; commenced 
denaturalization proceedings against 25 
citizens who are deemed to be subver. 
sives; pushed through a stricter Goy- 
ernment-wide loyalty-security program 
for Government employees, firing 2,429 
Government employees up to December 
31, 1953, in a drive to clean out Reds, 
pinks and other security risks. 

We have relentlessly arrested, jailed, 
convicted and deported these enemies of 
the American way of life. 

The Communist threat to our Govern- 
ment and our Nation is a challenge we 
met head-on as soon as we came into 
power. 

We shall continue to arrest, jail, con- 
vict and deport these Reds as long as you, 
the American people, give us the author- 
ity and power to do so, 





Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 


. Man, I yield such time as he may require 


to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
1. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, on 
this occasion it will be unnecessary to 
consume much time to the discussion of 
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ago since I first began to pioneer for the 
establishment of a Railroad Retirement 
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system. In my opinion we have now the 
pest retirement in the whole United 
States and I believe it is highly desirable 
that this measure be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 7840 is a bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on June 21, 
mn main additional retirement bene- 
fits provided for by this bill are as fol- 


ys: 
wat Benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over age 18. 

Third. Pull survivor benefits to 
widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
pendent parents who are also eligible for 
a railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the _ creditable 
compensation subject to assessment 
from the present maximum of $300 a 
month to a maximum of $350 a month 
in the calculation of a retirement or 
survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. . 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

The main increases in unemployment 
insurance benefits provided for by this 
bill are an increase in the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment and sickness 
and a guarantee that each eligible em- 
ployee shall be entitled to receive a daily 
benefit equal in amount to half his daily 
rate of compensation for the last em- 
ployment in which he will have been en- 
gaged during the last calendar year, up 
to the maximum amount of $8.50, daily. 

The bill would also increase, for re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
purposes, the maximum amount, sub- 
ject to taxation by employers and by 
employees, from the present maximum 
of $300 of the employee’s monthly salary 
toa maximum of $450 of the employee’s 
monthly salary. 

The standard railway labor organiza- 
tions are unanimously in favor of the 
bill. The Railroad Retirement Board, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Bureau 
of the Budget also favor the bill. 

This bill will provide some $55 million 
in retirement benefits to retired workers 
and their families in addition to the 
benefits that are now being paid. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the active 
railroad employees who will retire in the 
future will obtain higher retirement 
benefits as a result of this bill. The 
widows of all railroad workers will bene- 
fit under this bill. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that the payment of the additional 
benefits will not endanger the financial 
soundness of the retirement system. 

Provision for the payment of the ad- 
ditional benefits stipulated in H. R. 7840 


I therefore recommend that my col- 
leagues support H. R. 7840 by their votes. 
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The Eisenhower Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer for many years of my life, I know 
something of the gamble the farmers 
take. 

The three greatest, in my judgment, 
are the gamble they take with the 
weather, surplus farm production, and 
the price for their products, grains, or 
livestock, when placed on the market. 

However, with hard work and good 
business judgment, they have faced their 
problems with fortitude and, generally, 
with success. 

The Eisenhower administration and 
the Congress, realizing the importance 
of agriculture, and the problems con- 
fronting the farmers including the disas- 
trous drought last year and this in some 
parts of the Nation, including southern 
Illinois, the surplus crops which have 
piled up over the years, has made a con- 
structive effort, that I think should be 
brought to the attention not only of the 
farmers but also to the citizens of the 
Nation. 

In the 12 years I have been in Con- 
gress, I have never witnesseed quite so 
great an effort on the part of any admin- 
istration to try to help meet the serious 
problems confronting the farmers. 

Today, I want to review and catalog a 
part of this effort only during the past 
year, 1953, and including the first few 
months this year, 1954. I believe a re- 
hearsal of some of the highlights of the 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration 
to aid the farmers will encourage them 
and increase their confidence that the 
Republican administration will not let 
the American farmer down. 

ADMINISTRATION'S CATTLE PROGRAM 


First. Soon after President Eisenhower 
took office, January 20 of last year, he 
issued an order removing price control 
from all meat products, and realizing the 
farm surplus on hand, ordered that mili- 
tary procurement of beef be stepped up. 

Second. The Department of Agricul- 
ture started a program to buy 200 million 
pounds of beef for the school-lunch and 
foreign-aid programs. 

Third. The importation of New Zea- 





‘and beef into the United States mar- 


kets, through Canada, was stopped. 

Fourth. The Department of Agricul- 
ture launched an advertising program to 
increase beef consumption, which re- 
sulted in a one-third increase in the 
amount of beef consumed in the United 
States last year. 

DROUGHT RELIEF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Fifth. The President immediately 
made $8 million available to stockmen in 
drought areas, and Congress enacted 
legislation to furnish feed for livestock 
and seeds for planting in disaster areas, 
and made direct loans to farmers who 
were unable to get immediate credit. .. 
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Sxith. The Secretary of Agriculture 
induced railroads to cut freight rates in 
half, to permit cattlemen to put their 
herds out of drought areas, and ar- 
ranged with governors of 12 States to 
distribute hay to farmers at Federal ex- 
pense. 

PROGRAM FOR GRAIN STORAGE 

First. We broke all records in provid- 
ing farmers with grain storage: (a) Built 
100-million-bushel capacity for 1953; 
(b) built 100-million-bushel capacity 
through April 1954; (c) Commodity 
Credit extended its credit of loans to 
farmers to build, or buy, 35-million- 
bushel capacity farm storage units; (d) 
provided occupancy storage 201-million- 
bushel capacity; (e) ship storage 69-mil- 
lion-bushel capacity; (f) provided 
greater tax amortization on farm-owned 
storage facilities. 

Second. A million tons of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus wheat was made 
available to Pakistan and other friendly 
countries. 

Third. Congress authorized the CCC 
to make $100 million worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities available to 
the President for use in meeting famine 
or other relief requirements of peoples 
friendly to the United States. 

Fourth. Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to dispose of some $250 million 
worth of Government-owned surplus 
farm products to friendly foreign na- 
tions in exchange for foreign currencies, 
the latter to be used for United States 
expenditures in those foreign countries. 

Fifth. A new International Wheat 
Agreement was entered into for the pur- 
pose of extending the disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus wheat. 

ACTIONS TAKEN TO IMPROVE DAIRY SITUATION 


First. A promotion campaign to push 
the consumption of dairy products, espe- 
cially during June dairy month, and the 
high-production period. 

Second. A nationwide educational pro- 
gram to increase the culling of low-pro- 
ducing dairy cattle. 

Third. Offers to sell CCC stocks of 
cheese and dried milk for exports at 
world market prices. 

EMERGENCY DROUGHT PROGRAM 


First. More than 1,200,000 tons of feed 
supplies have been made available to 
farmers in drought areas at reduced 
prices. 

Second. At the request of the Agricul- 
ture Department, western railroads re- 
duced freight rates 50 percent to ranch- 
ers moving Government-owned feeds 
into drought areas as well as a rate re- 
duction on movement of livestock. 

Third. Government made available 
emergency livestock loans. 

Fourth. Under the hay-distribution 
plan, the Agriculture Department will 
set aside a definite sum of money for each 
State in the drought area. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 

Congress appropriated $5 million for 
50 watershed projects. This is a start 
on an expanded soil-conservation and 
watershed program. 

: FARM CREDIT 

The administration has fulfilled its 

campaign pledge to make the Farm 
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Credit Administration a separate agency Spanish-American War Veterans Benefits pay this Government has not compen- 


and to decentralize the administration 


of its credit programs by shifting more - 


control over credit policies from Wash- 
ington and vesting it largely in local pro- 
duction credit associations. 

COMMODITY CREDIT 


Congress increased CCC borrowing 
authority from $6.75 billion to $8.50 bil- 
lion for the purpose of continuing price 
supports through 1954. 

TRADE MISSIONS 


The administration has sent several 
trade missions to foreign countries to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of expanding 
our foreign markets. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 


Import controls under section 22 are 
in effect for eight groups of commodi- 
ties: cotton, wheat, dairy products, oats, 
flaxseed, peanuts, rye, and shelled al- 
monds. ‘This administration has made 
greater use of this authority in 16 
months than the previous administra- 
tion did since its passage. 

SOIL, CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Agriculture Department has 
streamlined the soil-conservation setup 
to improve the service and create greater 
efficiency. ‘The farmers will now re- 
ceive a large proportion of each conser- 
vation dollar in the way of technical 
service on his farm. 

FOREIGN RELIEF . 


We have assisted the starving peoples 
abroad and created goodwill toward 


peace. 

One hundred and eighty million 
pounds of dairy products were given to 
17 United States private welfare organi- 
zations for overseas relief in 36 foreign 
countries. 

Six hundred thousand tons of wheat 
went to Pakistan. 

Eighty-four thousand tons of wheat 
went to Bolivia, Jordan, and Libya. 

Five million and six hundred thousand 
packages of food went to East Berlin and 
East Germany. 

Commodities furnished to institutions, 
welfare, Indians, and school-lunch pro- 
grams: 


DURE codasngetineiecmanin — 63, 838.398 
ete eee QW cncccotemsedess 124, 091, 100 
eie8 WR wnticqusinnctsnimaniy 23, 563, 160 
GR GUP ienhteensmaidniiees --- 40, 874, 460 
Br cccninitartiepreniiiaeespidincalpintinlpuiltis 32, 218, 100 
GeO cect engeewneniio -- 17,945, 964 
EEG, DARGR .nnccqiasncentey — , 049, 900 
Cranberry sauce............... 4,689,344 
Frogen hamburger............ 47, 53'7, 500 
a 8 A eee -- 1,250,000 
SRE nn cintinipiinemiticintiittin 6, 149, 670 
POSRRG wcemtemeatwonesiahtbnian siiasigh 594, 000 


This includes only a part of the great- 
est effort that has ever been made by our 
Government in the same lergth of time, 
to be helpful to the farmers of the Na- 
tion, and to stabilize at a profitable level 


to 
the price of farm commodities, 


for Army Transport Service Seamen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the House considered H. R. 9020, 
the bill increasing veteran’s benefits, I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
the bill which would have extended vet- 
eran’s benefits to certain seamen who 
served with the Army Transport Service 
during the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion. Unfortunately, because the 
leadership of the House insisted, H. R. 
9020 was brought to the floor under a 
parliamentary procedure which pre- 
vented amendments. This move to pre- 
vent liberalizing the bill’s provisions 
made it impossible for me to offer my 
amendment, thus keeping the very small 
and deserving group of individuals whom 
my amendment would have benefited 
from getting the consideration they 
deserve. 

I wish now to insert in the REcorp a 
statement outlining the reasons why 
these veterans of service with our Armed 
Forces are entitled to special considera- 
tion in their old age, with the hope that 
my statement will-help lay the ground- 
work for favorable action in the next 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my pro- 
posed amendment was to give long over- 
due relief and recognition to a very small 
group of survivors of active combat serv- 
ice with the United States Army during 
the Spanish-American War, the later 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. AsI say, these men 





have been pushed aside for over 50 years 
and have been denied any of the benefits 
Congress has provided for others who 
served in the Spanish-American War 
forces without ever getting close to the 
enemy. 

In 1898 at the beginning of the war, 
the Army took over the operation of 50 
privately owned vessels and operated 










































sated them in any way for the ri 
took or the sacrifices they a. _ 

The irony of this situation is thet at 
the same time the Navy Commandeereq 
several large ocean liners for use as Nayy 
transports. The Navy, however, Swore 
the crew members in as members of the 
Armed Forces, and because of that simple 
fact the men who served on Navy trans. 
ports have ever since received the same 
pensions and benefits as every other vet. 
eral of the Spanish-American War. In 
contrast, the crews of Army transports 
doing an even more hazardous job have 
received nothing during the half cen. 
tury which has passed. That injustice 
can never be completely remedied. For 
the few men who remain alive, however 
and for their dependents, this Congres; 
should certainly do what it can to ease 
their last years and to make amends for 
the harsh treatment they have been 
given. 

The total number of men servi 
aboard these vessels under the oun 
master General of the Army during the 
war period was something under 4.800, 
Their average age was slightly higher 
than those who served.in the regular 
military forces. While no actual count 
of the number living today is available, 
over 6. years ago it was estimated that 
only 380 were then alive with an average 
age at that time of 72 years. The last 
estimate I have, made in July 1953, was 
that there are now less than 200, includ- 
ing widows, still living. The cost of 
granting them some meager share of the 
benefits to which they have been en- 
titled im all justice for years would be 
small. The compensation in terms of 
their gratitude and our self-respect 
would be great. With the death rate 
indicated it will soon be too late to earn 
that self-respect. 

Mr. Speaker, the limited time I have 
available does not allow me to detail 
the many cases I know of personally who 
are now suffering hardship and whom 
my amendment would benefit. I have 
in my hand a photostat of the discharge 
the Army Transport Service awarded 
one of them on February 16, 1900, giving 


port Service. 

only add that I have never received any com- 
pensation of any kind for the injuries re- 
ceived in line of duty and under enemy fire 
on June 29, 1899, off Tloilo, Philippine Is- 


has opposed them on the ground that 
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enactment would be discriminatory to 
other civilian groups who have served as 
accessories to our Armed Forces in war- 
time. I am firmly convinced that the 
real discrimination lies in failing to enact 
such legislation. The case of these men 
js entirely. different from that of the or- 
dinary civilian who performs service 
with the Armed Forces in time of war. 
They were, in fact, soldiers in everything 
but name. Their counterparts in the 
Navy have enjoyed these benefits for 
years. In 1931 Congress set another 
precedent for adoption of this amend- 
ment by granting veteran status to 
civilian contract nurses who served be- 
tween 1898 and 1902, and they did not 
undergo the risks these men took. If 
we adopt my amendment today there is 
no reason why it should be considered 
as a precedent for other civilian groups 
to receive veterans’ benefits, as has been 
feared, since there is no other group 
which qualifies for them as do these men 
who qualified under enemy fire. 

The Navy transport veterans who were 
in this service served no more than 6 
months before they were released. In 
contrast, after the end of the Spanish- 
American War many of the Army Trans- 
port Service personnel were kept in the 
service and served through the Philip- 
pine insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion, 
and the China Relief Expedition. Yet 
the Navy men receive veteran’s benefits 
and have had them through the years, 
while the Army men do not. I have a 
record of one such Army man who con- 
tinued to sail aboard Army transports 
until captured by the Japanese at the fall 
of Manila—a record of service through 
three wars which ended with his death 
as a result of confinement in Santo 
Tomas prison. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of the House, I insert the amend- 
ment I had intended to propose at the 
conclusion of these remarks: 

AMENDMENT TO H. R. 9020, aS REPORTED 

PROPOSED BY MR. SHELLEY 


Page 13, after line 15, insert: 

“Sec. 14. (a) The first section of the act 
of June 2, 1930 (38 U. S. C., sec. 365), is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
‘: And provided further, That the provi- 
sions, limitations, and benefits of this section 
are extended to and shall include any person 
who served 90 days or more during the period 
begi April 21, 1898, and ending July 4, 
1902, both dates inclusive, as a member of 
the crew of any vessel or vessels operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army for the transportation 
of troops or military stores, and who was 
honorably released from such service, or to 
any such person, regardless of length of 
service, who was released from such 
service before the expiration of the 90 days 
because of disability contracted by him while 
in such service in line of duty.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of such act of June 2, 1930 


(38 U. 8. C., sec. ib), is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the period at the 
end thereof the f ‘; And provided 


further, That the provisions, limitations, and 
benefits of this section are extended to and 
shall include any person who served 70 days 
April 21, 


or more during the period beginning 
a ending July 4, 1902, both dates 


as & member of the crew of any 
vessel or vessels operated under the jurisdic- 
Quartermaster General of the 
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Army for the transportation of troops or 
military stores, and who was honorably re- 
leased from such service.’” 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly. , 





Republican Party Betrays Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most cynical political betrayals ever 
perpetrated is found in the Republican 
Party’s unprincipled repudiation of its 
1952 campaign pledges made to the 
American Labor movement. It will be 
recalled that during the last campaign 
Mr. Eisenhower and his party made sev- 
eral specific pledges to labor—they 
promised to repeal the worst provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law and gave their 
word that they would go forward on such 
things as social security, unemployment 
compensation, and minimum wages. 

Many good honest hardworking voters 
were deceived by this GOP doubletalk— 
they took these GOP promises at their 
face value and voted for the Eisenhower 
ticket. When the GOP took over the 
White House and control of Congress, 
these misled voters got a rude awaken- 
ing. They found that the Eisenhower 
promises to labor were not meant to be 
taken seriously—that they were made 
for vote-getting purposes only, and that 
after election they were conveniently 





. forgotten. 


However, the time for an accounting 
is approaching. As Abraham Lincoln 
once said: “You can fool all the people 
some of the time and some of the people 
all the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” Now that another 
national election is approaching this is 
an especially appropriate moment to 
earefully examine the Republican ma- 
jority’s record on labor legislation, and 
evaluate this record in the light of the 
1952 campaign promises. The people 
who relied on these promises when they 
cast their vote for the GOP in November 
1952 have a right to know whether they 
got their money’s worth. 

BETRAYAL ON TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


The most glaring example of the ad- 
ministration’s betrayal of labor is found 
in the GOP repudiation of Eisenhower’s 
campaign promise to relax some of the 
many antilabor features of the Taft- 
Hartley law. In 1952 Mr. Eisenhower 
appeared before the national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and stated: 

I know the law (1. e., the Taft-Hartley Act) 
might be used to break unions. That must 
be changed. America wants no law licens- 
ing union-busting. And neitherdolL .- 


So spoke the Chief Executive before 
election. And after his election Eisen- 
hower kept up his “I am a friend of 
labor” pretense for a few months. He 
appointed AFL leader Martin Durkin as 
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Secretary of Labor and authorized Dur- 
kin to draw up a series of proposed 
amendments to make the Taft-Hartley 
Act less harsh on labor. Assuming that 
his superior was acting in good faith, 
Mr. Durkin appointed a 15-man commit- 
tee to work up a set of proposed changes 
in the  Taft-Hartley law. These 
amendments—which represented very 
reasonable and mild reforms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—were prepared in due 
course. 

Then came the _ sellout—President 
Eisenhower turned his back on Mr. Dur- 
kin and repudiated the proposed modi- 
fications. This “knife in the back” to 
himself and the labor movement gave 
Mr. Durkin no honorable choice but to 
resign as Secretary of Labor. This he 
did. 
Since the Durkin resignation last Sep- 
tember, the administration and the GOP 
majority have more and more been 
showing their true antilabor bias. The 
best evidence of this change of face is 
found in the administration’s bill (S. 
2650) which contained amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law and which was 
brought to the Senate floor last spring 
with the blessings of the White House. 
This measure would have made the Taft- 
Hartley law still more antilabor—its 
overall effect would have been to place 
still more restrictions on labor’s right 
to org&nize, to bargain collectively and 
to strike. Fortunately, the Senate on 
May 7 voted down this super Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

OTHER UNION-BUSTING MOVES 


There are plenty of examples over and 


_above the Taft-Hartley issue to show the 


administration’s change of position on 
labor—and showing that the change was 
always for the worse. For instance, 
Eisenhower has adopted as a plank in 
his labor program the Goldwater States 
rights amendment—a proposal to legal- 
ize and encourage passage of State laws 
to outlaw picketing and labor strikes. 
By way of background it is interesting 
to note that this States rights amend- 
ment follows word for word a recent 
resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers which read: 

That nothing in the Labor-Management 
Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) shall be con- 
strueg to nullify the power of any State to 
regulate strikes and picketing within its 
borders. 


Another union-busting proposal which 
has been advanced by the administra- 
tion is the Brownell bill—proposed by 
Attorney General Brownell—which pro- 


-vides that the Federal Government 


should take over and dissolve any union 
or other organization which the Attor- 
ney General has reason to believe is 
a Communist-infiltrated organization. 
Since every labor organization is some- 
what suspect as being subversive in the 
eyes of big business representatives, the 
passage of the Brownell bill would place 
the labor movement at the tender mercy 
of bigots like Attorney General Brown- 
ell. Both the CIO and the A. F. of L. 
have risen up to denounce the un-Amer- 
ican Brownell proposals, and I am 
pleased to note that even the conserva- 
tive Wall Street Journal has voiced its 


opposition. 
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Although these administration-spon- 
sored proposals have not been passed, 
the Eisenhower administration has 
found ways and means of making the 
Taft-Hartley law much worse by admin- 
istrative action—revision by adminis- 
trative interpretation. During the last 
2 years the National Labor Relations Act 
has been packed with the agents of man- 
agement, and so we find that in cases 
before the NLRB these big-business 
stooges always side with the employer 
against the worker. Thus the new 
NLRB, by means of reinterpretation and 
reexamination of prior decisions, has 
made the Taft-Hartley law still more 
antilabor in actual practice. 

REPUBLICANS IGNORE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


During the past 18 months many eco- 
nomic warning signs of recession have 
been appearing—our economy has been 
declining and economists have warned 
that we may be headed for economic 
trouble in the near future unless Con- 
gress acts in time. There are, for ex- 
ample, some 3.6 million unemployed 
right now and another 2 million workers 
are employed only part time. The rate 
of capital investment has slowed down, 
and inventories at the retail level are 
swollen. There have been cutbacks in 
the production of steel, automobiles, 
farm implements, and other hard goods. 
Consumer credit—which has been ex- 
panded to the enormous amount of 
$21.8 billions—is beginning to contract. 
These various economic trends spell 
recession unless they are halted and 
reversed by adoption of a sound and 
practical program to implement the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. 

Business depressions are not inevi- 
table—our political experiences show 
that recessions can be combated by ap- 
propriate Government action and that 
the way to prevent them is to maintain 
adequate purchasing power in the hands 
of the people. When consumer purchas- 
ing power begins to dry up, it can be 
restored by giving tax relief to the lower 
income groups, by promoting a high 
wage policy for labor, by giving full 
parity to the farmer, and by putting 
idle men to work by means of a public- 
works program. 

The administration and the control- 
ling majority in Congress have shown 
no real interest in establishing an ef- 
fective antirecession program. Instead 
of planning a sound program of public 
works, GOP leaders tells us that full 
employment is just around the corner, 
and that the millions of unemployed 
have nothing to worry about. Ata time 
when credit restrictions should have 


money policy with higher interest rates 
which benefits only the money lenders. 
As to tax policy, the GOP has rail- 
roaded through Congress a new tax law 
which gives huge tax reductions to the 
wealthy taxpayers and corporations— 
who do not need it—but gives only token 


has turned thumbs down on labor- 
backed proposals to raise the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
has opposed full parity for the farmer— 
the official position of the administration 
is support for lower flexible supports. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publicans at the White House and in 
Congress have followed a do-nothing 
negative policy regarding our economic 
problems. Instead of taking decisive ac- 
tion, they are telling us that there is 
really no recession developing today, but 
that we are only witnessing a mild down- 
ward adjustment. 

My conservative colleagues from the 
opposite side of the aisle have even re- 
fused to raise the amount of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable so as to bet- 
ter protect those workers who lose their 
jobs. The administration’s unemploy- 
ment compensation bill which recently 
passed the House merely extends the 
present program to a few million more 
workers. It does nothing to increase the 
present inadequate level of unemploy- 
ment benefits payable, nor does it ex- 
tend the duration of the benefit period. 
To most unemployed workers the final 
passage of this administration bill will 
represent only an idle gesture. 

WE NEED A PROGRAM FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Speaker, the present economic 
picture is not encouraging and swift ac- 
tion is needed to reverse the tide of re- 
cession and return our country to full 
employment. 'To meet the present un- 
employment situation and to prevent it 
from spreading, I propose the following 
seven-point program: 

First. Tax relief should be granted to 
the low- and middle-income groups by 
raising individual and dependency ex- 
emptions from the present $600 to 
$1,000, and by eliminating ‘unnecessary 
excises. All proposals for a national 
sales tax should be rejected. 

Second. Congress should adopt a well- 
planned system of public works to pro- 
vide for more jobs, and- also meet the 
Nation’s needs for more schools, hos- 
pitals, public roads, recreation centers, 
housing, and so forth. 

Third. The minimum wage should be 
increased from the present 75 cents to 
$1.25 per hour, and the coverage of the 
wage-hour law should be extended to 
additional workers now unprotected. 

Fourth. The Taft-Hartley law should 
be repealed as a means of strengthening 
collective bargaining, and in this man- 
ner raise wage levels generally. 

Fifth. To prevent the present farm 
recession from turning into a wholesale 
depression, Congress should pass a farm 
program which establishes full parity on 
all farm crops. 

Sixth. Small business’ enterprise 
should be encouraged and protected by 
means of tax relief to small firms, the 
adoption of a liberal program of Gov- 
ernment credit to business, and the strict 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. 


sickness, and 

should expand and liberalize the social- 
security system, extend the coverage, and 
increase the amounts payable under our 
unemployment compensation system, 
and develop a Federal program for health 
and hospital construction. 
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This seven-point program outlined 
above is not meant to be all-inclusiye 
Instead it is a limited, basic, nations 
economic program designed to meet the 
most pressing economic problems of our 
people in this period of growing reces. 
sion. It represents only the blueprint of 
a program of full employment, pros. 
perity, security, and social justice 
These, Mr. Speaker, are the goals which 
the American people desire, and which 
Congress should strive to achieve. 





Judge Strum Honored Legal’ Profession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Judge Strum Honored 
Legal Profession,” which was published 
in the Florida Times-Union of July 27, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Juvce Strum HoNorRED LEGAL PROFESSION 


The death of Judge Louie W. Strum at 
the age of 64 finishes the record of one of 
the most distinguished and brilliant careers 
ever built in law in Florida. A member of 
the United States Court of Appeals of the 
Fifth District at the time of his passing, 
Judge Strum had been awarded virtually 
every office and honor his admiring fellow 
citizens could bestow in recognition of his 
truly remarkable talents. The record of his 
life exhibits in itself his complete dedica- 
tion to the causes of order and knowledge 
as man’s means to justice and truth. 

His unusual gifts as a leader were con- 
firmed in his young manhood when he be- 
came captain of cadets at St. Petersburg Mil- 
itary High School in 1906. A few years later, 
after he had received one of the first de- 
grees in law awarded by Stetson University, 
he took up law practice in Jacksonville as 
the first step in a professional ascent that 
few have equalled. 

His accomplishments are, of course, wide- 
ly known beyond the circle of his friends 
which, itself, numbered in the hundreds. 
As a young lawyer, his ability earned him 
recognition in 1925 when Gov. ‘John W. 
Martin appointed him an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Florida. Here he 
served with such distinction that the Re- 
publican administration in 1931 selected 
him for the United States district court 
bench here although his stand for the Dem- 
ocratic Party and its principles was well 
known. 

His quick and accurate grasp of even the 
most complex legal affairs backed by ¢1- 
tensive knowledge, won him the reputation 
of a “lawyer's judge” and made his counsel 
widely sought in particularly difficult mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. This ability was af- 
forded recognition time after time in such 
instances as his invitation to sit as a mem- 
ber of the Nuremberg tribunal judging Nai 
war crimes (an invitation he had to refuse), 
and in his selection to assist in the rewriting 
of the Federal court rules of civil procedure 
and of criminal practice. 

While serving in his various judicial posl- 
tions, the last of which brought him to the 
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court of appeals 3 years ago, he always man~- 
to find time for participation in patri- 





Refagee Relief Act of 1953 Being Admin- 
istered Competently and Ably by Mr. 
Scott McLeod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have followed closely the admin- 
istration of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 were astonished to read the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr, CELLER] in which he alleged that 
the immigration of refugees is being 
hindered and hampered and that the 
refugee relief program is foredoomed to 
failure. 

If the gentleman from New York had 
ever read the Refugee Relief Act, which 
came out of his committee, he would 
realize how vastly different it is from the 
former Displaced Persons Act. The 
present act was adopted on an entirely 
different premise, to meet an entirely 
different situation, and its provisions are 
much more stringent than were those of 
the DP Act. 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulties of 
administering an act which involves the 
cooperation of half a dozen departments 
of the Government, tight security regu- 
lations, and the necessity for negoti- 
ating and carrying out working agree- 
ments with about two dozen foreign gov- 
ernments, the results achieved to date 
under the Refugee Relief Act have most 
certainly amounted to a great deal more 
than a trickle, as the dis ed 
gentleman from New York has elected to 
characterize them. 


get a program as big and as widespread 
as this rolling. Regulations and admin- 
istrative procedures had to be devel- 
oped—not unilaterally by the State De- 
partment alone, but in cooperation with 
numerous other participating agencies. 
Staff expansion had to be accomplished, 
and that involved reeruiting good 
people for a temporary job, getting them 
Security cleared, trained, transported, 
equipped, and set up in business. The 
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and one of them, I happen to know, was 
achieved just recently only after the 
personal intervention of President Eisen- 
hower with the Foreign Minister of the 
country concerned. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I, myself did 
not understand these delays, and I was 
much concerned last March 1 when the 
target date for the issuance of visas in 
volume passed without appreciable re- 
sults. Being genuinely and construc- 
tively interested in the success of this 
humanitarian program, I took the 
trouble to learn what the difficulties and 
delays were all about. Actually, there 
was very little delay. March 1 had been 
set as a target date for getting the pro- 
gram on the rails. This was achieved 
just 1 month late, on April 1. 

Since then more than 8,000 visas have 
been issued. More than 800 applicants 
who could not qualify have been re- 
jected; 32,813 applicants are in the pipe- 
line. 

Approximately 14,000 assurances of 
employment and housing have been re- 
ceived, and these will admit about 25,000 
heads of families and dependents. 

The administration of the act is now 
geared to continue production of visas 
in substantial numbers so as to get the 
job done by the time the act expires on 
December 31, 1956. 

Until now, it would not have been 
possible to make use of larger numbers 
of job and housing assurances. With 
the program rolling-at good speed, how- 
ever, the time now has come when a 
steady flow of assurances is essential to 
continued progress, for the head of every 
refugee family must be guaranteed a job 
and a roof over his head. The act does 
not permit these people to come to the 
United States and wander around job- 
less, homeless, and as wards of hap- 
hazard charity 


It was for this reason that the Ad- 
ministrator of the act and the Secretary 
of State requested the President to 
solicit the cooperation of the governors 
just a few days ago. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, the President asked the gov- 
ernors to establish local committees to 
help obtain assurances and assist in the 
resettlement problems of the immi- 
grants. Far from being an admission 
that the act is a failure, as my unusually 
gloomy colleague drom New York has 
seen fit to conclude, the President’s 
action was a logical and constructive 
effort to assure the success of the refugee 
program. I am glad that our President 
has the personal interest in this project 
not only to want it to succeed, but to 
do something positive and constructive 
to see that it does succeed. 

I cannot believe that carping criticism 
will contribute anything toward making 
it succeed: 

When the gentleman from New York 
exposed his lack of knowledge of the 
stringent security provisions contained 
in this act, I was afraid to trust my own 
memory of how he had voted on the act. 
A check of the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp of 
July 28, 1953, at page 10205, Roll No. 112, 
reveals that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ce.ier] did vote for the act. 
Of course he had plenty of opportunity 

provisions because as al- 
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ready noted, it came out of his own 
committee. 


I frankly do not pretend to under- 
stand the mind of my colleague. But 
one thing I do know. If I were in the 
Kremlin, and had people escaping and 
being driven from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, I certainly would plant among them 
a considerable number of spies and sabo- 
teurs so that they could endeavor to 
reach the United States as refugees un- 
der this act. It was to guard against this 
possibility that the Congress imposed 
very strict security requirements upon 
the administrator of the act. These are 
requirements which permit of little or no 
administrative discretion. 

It would be quite understandable to me 
to hear the able and competent Admin- 
istrator Mr. McLeod criticized for relax- 
ing these requirements and thereby tak- 
ing the risk of admitting spies and sabo- 
teurs; I would be one of the first to de- 
mand his scalp if he did so. But it is 
incomprehensible to hear a conscientious 
public servant condemned for carrying 
out the will of Congress. 

Because I am familiar not only with 
the act but with its administration as 
well, I know that it is most complex and 
difficult to administer. I personally ad- 
mire the courage of those who are re- 
sponsible for its administration, for they 
have determined to make it work despite 
its built-in handicaps. This they are do- 
ing speedily and effectively. The results 
speak for themselves. 


oe 


New York Times Article Praises the Hon- 
orable Wayne L. Hays, of Ohie 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the New York Times of 
August 6, 1954. I wish especially to call 
your attention to the last paragraph, 
which is laudatory of our colleagues the 
Honorable Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, and 
Graciz Prost, of Idaho: 

ANOTHER REPLY TO REECE 


The answer of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board to the at- 
tacks on them, and foundations in general, 
by the ineffable Reece committee is an elo- 
quent and convincing supplement to the 
replies already made by the Carnegie Corp., 
the Ford Foundation, the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Council of Learned Societies. 
Thanks to the press, the case for the defense 
is now before the public, even though Chair- 
man Reece denied the foundations the right 
to make their answers in the same forum 
of public hearings in which the attacks on 
them were launched. The cumulative effect 
of the replies has been to raise foundations 
still further in public esteem and completely 
to discredit the committee. 

So absurd have been the charges made by 
fits hand-picked witnesses that, as Dean 
Rusk remarks in the Rockefeller reply, it is 
hard to believe that the committee itself 
has taken them seriously. But Mr. Rusk may 
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have overestimated the intelligence of the 
majority of its members. So we heartily 
endorse his suggestion that the foundations 
be allowed an opportunity to be heard on 
the draft of any report the committee pro- 
poses to submit. This is the least that could 
now be done to give them a fair hearing— 
especially if the committee staff members 
who acted as prosecutors in attacking the 
foundations should be given any hand, as 
judges, in drafting the report. 

We also want to commend two members 
of the committee—Wayne L. Hays and 
Gractz Prost—for their heroic efforts to in- 
ject some sanity and fairness into the com- 
mittee’s activities. It would be most unfair 
for the public to hold them in any way re- 
sponsible for the sorry performance of their 
colleagues, 





The Spiritual, Moral, and Economic Quali- 
ties of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the winning speech in the CBS national 
contest for high-school valedictorians, 
made by a constituent of mine, Lawrence 
J. Bugge, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lawrence Bugge graduated from Mar- 
quette University High School, Wilwau- 
kee, Wis., in June of this year. Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin are very proud of him 
and I believe a reading of his speech 
which is set forth hereinafter will show 
why it won the national contest. 


It follows: 

THE SPIRITUAL, MORAL, AND ECONOMIC QUALI- 
TIeEs OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Lawrence J. Bugge) 

Certain spiritual qualities are necessary 
for good citizenship. A proof of this is the 
remarkable parallel, or, more accurately, the 
cause-and-effect relationship, between the 
opening lines of Genesis and the beginning 
of our Declaration of Independence. It is 
simply because “God created man to His 
Own image and likeness” that “all men are 
created equal and are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights.” ‘Thus, the freedoms we 
should cherish so deeply, our “inalienable 
rights,” we owe to a philosophy which recog- 
nizes and reverences the Supreme Being. 
This belief, the American philosophy, pre- 
supposes outward manifestations—that is— 
religious or spiritual practices. It is there- 
fore not only the right of citizens, but also 
their duty to practice the religion of their 
choice, to lead healthy spiritual lives, and 
to teach their children of God and of the 
eternal principles upon which this country 
was founded. It is these practices that 
communism attacks first, for they are the 
basis of our way of life. Consequently, 
Americans must be strong and fervent in 
their use and in their defense. These spirit- 
ual qualities of diligence and fervor in reli- 
gious practices, then, are the marks of good 
citizenship. 

Closely allied to the spiritual qualities of 
good citizenship are its moral qualities. In 
his inaugural address President Eisenhower 
said, “America is great because she is good. 
If she ever ceases to be good she will cease 
to be great.” This, the wonderful worth and 
renown of our country is directly due to her 
morality as a nation and as individuals. Be- 


cause America and Americans guide their 
actions not by expediency but by the un- 
changing immortal principles of right and 
wrong they have become the greatest na- 
tion on the earth. To maintain this posi- 
tion, every citizen, drawing strength from an 
active spiritual life, must practice the eternal 
principles of right as dictated in the Deca- 
log, and by his conscience. He must do this 
in spite of fear, scorn, and temptation to do 
otherwise. The moral qualities most neces- 
sary for this good citizenship are courage 
and perseverance. 


“Often underrated, but tremendously im- 
portant, are the economic qualities of good 
citizenship. Today, in the face of the com- 
munistic threat, we must analyze our eco- 
nomic system, since it is this which commu- 
nism ostensibly seeks to improve. It is clear 
that the value and success of free enterprise 
lies not in rugged individualism, but in 
teamwork. The fallacy of the class-war 
argument of the Reds is that the classes 
are not independent, but interdependent, 
and indispensable, to one another. Manage- 
ment cannot operate without labor, nor labor 
without management. Thus, it is only 
through cooperation and compromise that 
our economic system is most successful. On 
the other hand, it is through personal ambi- 
tion and initiative that the wonderful tech- 
nical progress of capitalism has been made. 
However, individual success and prosperity 
must necessarily be limited by morality— 
that is, it must never trespass the rights of 
another person or group. These, then, I be- 
lieve, are the economic qualities of good citi- 
zenship: Cooperation, ambition, initiative, 
and morality. 





Latin Americans Don’t Love Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Latin Americans Don’t Love 
Us,” written by John W. White and pub- 
lished in the Washington’ Evening Star 
of August 5, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Latin AMERICANS Don’r LOVE US AND THE 
Unrrep Sratres Gives PLENTY or REASON, 
FoR We IcnorE THEM AND Know LITTLE 
or THEIR COUNTRIES, EXPERT DECLARES 

(By John W. White) 

We could not win any war without the 
Latin American countries and the strategic 
materials they produce. Yet history can- 
not point to any people who were as ignor- 
ant of the neighbors they needed for allies 
as we are of the countries south of the bor- 
der. 

A young woman phoned to the Chamber 
of Commerce Of the United States recently. 
She said her husband had been offered a job 
in South America and she wanted some in- 
formation about the country. “Do they have 
bugs? Can you drink the water? Do they 
have good doctors?” 

The lady was asked to which country she 
and her husband were going. “To South 
America,” she replied. It was explained that 
there are 10 countries in South America. 
“Oh, I didn’t know that,” she said. 


° 165 words, after long discussions of our rela. 
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The inquirer was then told that severa) of 
the capitals are more than a mile high; — 
others at sea level. Some are hot: some are 
cold. She was told she would fing the 
cities cleaner than American cities: that 
Buenos Aires, for instance, has 3.5 million 
population, five subways, and no bugs. She 
kept exclaiming “Oh,” like a child listening 
to a fair story. 

It was suggested that she ask her husband 
to which country he was being assigned ang 
call back. She didn’t call back. 

Mention to a Latin American diplomat fn 
Washington the first radio and television 
address by John Foster Dulles after his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State. The Lating — 
will shrug his shoulders in good old Spanish — | 
fashion and cross his two fingers across his 
lips. That's the Spanish signal for “Silencios 

Practically every Latin American diplomat 
in Washington that night heard the United 
States Secretary of State use the expression 
“South America” five times when he obyi. 
ously meant to include Mexico and the Cen. 
tral American countries—in other words, aj 
of Latin America. Even s0, in an address of 
more than 3,000 words “South America” wag 
dispose@ of in two brief paragraphs totaling 


tions with Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
With blithe ignorance, business houses in 
the United States address their letters to 
Buenos Aires, Brazil, and Rio de Janeiro, 
Argentina. As for Uruguay and Paraguay, 
many Americans think they are two names 
for the same country. The owner of a ship. 
ping company once asked me whether Buenos 
Aires is east or’ west of the Andes. 
This ignorance has built a reservoir of il] 
will. Washington officials frankly admit, off 
the record, of course, that our relations with 
our southern neighbors are at an all-time 
low. 
The recent burning of American flags and | 
the stoning of American Embassies in Latin ~ 
America does not mean these people are 
Communists. It means only that their hot © 
Spanish blood finally boiled over and their © 
long-pent-up resentment against us ex ~ 
ploded. They are sick of being fawned on as 
good neighbors when we need them and then 
dropped as soon as the emergency has passed, 
Hundreds of thousands Of Americans who 
scanned the headlines about those outbreaks 
would not know where to look on a map for 
the countries they were reading about, © 
Worst of all, most of them were not suff- — 
ciently interested to look at a map. 


Everything indicates that the nations of 
this planet are lining up into two camps— ~ 
the free world and the Soviet satellites. The 
free world will not long endure if we allow 
the Soviet to annex that part of the Western 
Hemisphere south of the Rio Grande. 

There are already as many people on the ~ 
other side of that river as there are on this 
side. Most of them are democratic at heart, 
When they won their independence, they se 
up republics patterned after ours. They — 
look to us-for leadership. Yet, until we get 
into a jam and need them, we do not evel 
know where they are. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 4 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by CoD- — 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printet — 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- © 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thered 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates — 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Gove d 
Printing Office, that their addresses may D¢~ 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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Address by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr. 
at Dedication of East Branch Dam, 


Bradford, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr.DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers, at the dedication of the 
East Branch Dam, on the Clarion River, 
near Bradford, Pa., on August 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIPPLES ON THE POND 


(Address by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers) 


Today we meet in the headwaters of our 
greatest and most intensively developed river 
system to dedicate East Branch, Clarion River 
Reservoir, in northern Pennsylvania. 

Large as this dam seems to us, it is not 
one of the Nation’s great structures, as dams 
,go these days. But it is an important one, 
and its major national significance arises out 
of the fact that it is another new unit added 
to the steadily growing network of Army 
Corps of Engineers. dams now rising on the 
upper tributaries of the Ohio. 

This new dam, East Branch, is the tenth 
one to be put to work out of a network of 
17 structures planned in order to bring the 
upper Ohio under firm control. And this 
network is destined to play a vital part in 
the regulation of the Ohio River system, with 
beneficial results all the way downstream to 
the Mississippi Delta, over 2,150 winding river 
miles from here. 

When all 17 of these dams are completed, 
some years from now, they will comprise one 
of the primary means for keeping the Ohio 
firmly on the leash; and, in turn, by con- 
trolling the Ohio, exert a major influence on 
the regulation of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, By count of the dams, we are 
about two-thirds done with our job of build- 
ing reservoirs in the upper Ohio, yet we still 
have a long way to go; and have even to get 
Started with the largest structure of them 
all, the giant, proposed Allegheny Dam, up on 
its namesake river now in a planning status. 

The dedication of East Branch Dam, rela- 
tively small though this structure is, and 
®temote from the farthest potential reach 
Of the influence of the network to which it 
‘Belongs, is an appropriate time to discuss 
fome of the major cepts of harnessing 
our rivers and expl why river basin de- 
Welopment is a matter of national concern. 
_ Up here in northern Pennsylvania, we are 

long way from Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Touls, Memphis, and New Orleans. But the 
People of these communities, and of the 
‘other places along the way, might well take 
Rote of this dedication as another milestone 
in ng progress toward the time when we 
have the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
pi under maximum control. For 
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their interests are affected here, too, as well 
as those of you citizens of Johnsonburg and 
Ridgway, who live nearby and are the pri- 
mary beneficiaries of East Branch Dam. 

One of the significant things about this 
dedication is that in this day and time, when 
rivers must be brought under control by 
complex series of dams, no single dam in a 
well-planned system is too small to be ig- 
nored. Each one unit must be planned and 
built and operated so as to play a significant 
part, both locally and in its contribution to 
the broader task of controlling a vast river 
system. 

As the waters released from behind East 
Branch Dam continue downstream they will 
mingle with those released from dams on 
other tributaries along the way; join the 
flows from the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri, and ultimately find their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

And these comingled waters will affect 
the lives of the people all along the way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, though to a diminishing 
degree, as they move downstream from here 
to the sea. 

In this respect, the influence of networks 
of dams such as this one rising on the upper 
Ohio might be likened somewhat to that of a 
pebble thrown into a pond, creating ripples 
whose influence, though diminishing as they 
travel away from the point of origin, stop 
only when they reach the bank. Likewise, 
the influence of the upper Ohio network will 


cease only at the-mnouth of the Mississippi;- 


and this influence, when added to that from 
other dams and networks of dams, built, 
rising, or planned on other rivers, will swell 
to a combined size that will achieve maxi- 
mum control of the rivers all the way to the 
sea. 

The experience of past generations re- 
affirms to us the fundamental truth that a 
river basin, such as the Ohio, is a natural 
unit; that the main river and its tributaries 
must be dealt with as one big system; and in 
turn, that the Ohio, big as it is, must be 
brought under control as an integral part of 
the greater system it comprises with the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

Now, how does this system of major river 
control work? You are well aware, I am 
sure, how it will affect you locally, by holding 
back upstream floods in time of high water, 
so that the flows of the river can be released 
in an orderly manner when the channels can 
accommodate them, or so as to lower the 
peaks of the occasional great floods in order 
to prevent them from topping the floodwalls 
of downstream communities, and to diminish 
their devastation of the unprotected farms 
and smaller communities along the flood 
plains. 

In addition to our work in the Ohio River 
Basin, other projects are built, or are under 
construction, or are planned on the Missouri 
River, reaching all the way into the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana. The main stem of 
the Mississippi River is now protected by 
levees from Cairo, I1l., to below New Orleans. 
And other water control and use projects 
have been built or are moving forward in 
the upper Mississippi River Basin. 

Through the skillful operation of these 
river-control projects, we have already 
reached the point where great quantities of 
water can be held back on one of the major 
river systems while floods from another are 
bypassed. Though we are still far from the 
point of maximum effectiveness in the con- 
trol of these rivers, and stili are in danger 


of disastrous floods in many places, the works 
in operation are already proving their worth 
and are making greater and greater contri- 
butions each year as we progress toward ulti- 
mate completion of the master control 
program. 

Furthermore, of increasing importance as 
the demands upon our streams increase with 
the growth of the population and the expan- 
sion of industry, is another aspect of river 
basin development to which networks of 
dams, such as the upper Ohio's, make a great 
contribution. And that is the fact that 
these dams provide for the storage of waters 
which can be released when the rivers are 
at low flows and more water is needed down- 
stream to keep navigation moving, provide 
water supplies for urban areas and industries, 
and dilute and flush away the sewage and 
wastes of communities and industries along 
the way. 

For instance, last summer, when the flows 
of many of our rivers were at an alarmingly 
low stage, waters released from behind Corps 
of Engineers dams on the Allegheny and 


the flow of the Ohio at Pittsburgh. Together 
with waters released from other dams, in- 
cluding Fort Peck Dam, on the Missouri 
River in Montana, some 1,400 airline miles 
away from here, the waters released from 
upper Ohio dums helped to prevent critical 
emergencies all the way down the river sys- 
tem to New Orleans. These releases of con- 
served water made it possible for navigation 
to keep moving, which otherwise would have 
stopped; they averted critical pollution prob- 
lems; and, most dramatically of all, perhaps, 
helped to save the city of New Orleans from 
contamination of its municipal water supply 
by the invasion of saltwater from the sea. 

Last summer, we were able to avert a 
critical emergency literally by the “skin of 
our teeth.” Again, this summer, the Nation is 
plagued by drought and low water in many 
places. Though I cannot foretell today, 
what emergencies we may face this fall, 
last summer’s experience serves to emphasize 
the fact that each new dam added to our 
river control systems is of utmost significance 
at this critical point in our river basin de- 
velopment program. 

Programs for the development of our rivers 
must work in harmony with the laws of 
nature, rather than against them. Rain 
and snow fall; vegetation springs up and 
prospers; soils wash and floods take place; 
then the surplus water runs on to the sea, to 
restore the clouds in the cycle of transpira- 
tion and evaporation and precipitation, all 
in Nature’s grand design. We cannot dom- 
inate these forces, but by working in 
harmony with them, we can lessen their 
destructive impact, achieve a large measure 
of prosperity ourselves, and pass on to future 
generations an improved heritage. 

Geologists tell us that the present Ohio 
River system is not old, as rivers go; per- 
haps it achieved its present form only 40,400 
or 50,000 years ago. When the white men 
found the main Ohio, some 300 years ago, it 
was in flood and was filled with snags, bars, 
rocks and other obstructions. It was never 
an ideal river, meandering through the pri- 
meval forest; it was a wild, unpredictable 
stream, carving its way to the sea in its own 
manner. And of significance to us today is 
the fact that there is evidence that some of 
the greatest floods in the Ohio River Basin 
occurred before there was ever a man-made 
soil conservation problem. 
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Bringing the Ohio and its tributaries up - 


to their present state of control and develop- 
ment, with the main stem and certain of its 
tributaries comprising great avenues of com- 
merce serving one of the world’s largest, 
richest and most productive regions, was one 
of the major achievements of the American 
people. It comprised an epic of progress in 
which the Corps of Engineers played a his- 
torical and vital part. 

While the needs of today's complex indus- 
trial society, with its growing river-bank con- 
centrations of population, wealth, and activ- 
ity, require that full attention be given to 
every aspect of water uses and water prob- 
lems, the Corps of Engineers’ earliest inter- 
est on the Ohio was navigation. And it was 
in the Ohio River Valley that the corps “cut 
its eye teeth” on civil-works improvements. 
Perhaps you may wonder how we got started 
there. 

In, 1824 Congress passed an act authoriz- 
ing improvement of navigation on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers and President Monroe 
gave the task to the same United States 
Army Corps of Engineers which serves you 
today. In those days a great part of the 
country’s professional engineering talent was 
trained by and was a part of the United 
States Army. This act was also the begin- 
ning of the policy of using Federal funds 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion to build navigation works that were be- 
yond the ability of individual efforts or local 
and State efforts, and were fer the ultimate 
benefit of the entire Nation, including na- 
tional defense, as well as the encouragement 
of commerce between the States. The $75,000 
appropriated to remove “planters, sawyers, 
and snags” from the Ohio was the begin- 
ning of Federal expenditure for improving 
the Ohio, and it probably didn’t go very far, 
even at 1824 prices. 

However, it was also the beginning of a 
long and fruitful association between the 
Corps of Engineers and the people of the 
Ohio Valley. If I may digress into history 
a bit further, I should like to cite an exam- 
ple of early cooperation with the local peo- 
ple. In those days the Ohio River had a 
normal channel of about 3 feet. During low 
water, even the shallow-draft old packet- 
boats could not pass the falls at Louisville, 
Ky., though some of their pilots claimed 
these boats could travel “on a heavy dew.” 
The first Louisville-Portland Canal was built 
by a private company, with engineering 
advice from the Corps of Engineers and with 
the United States Government as a chief 
stockholder. That is interesting at this 
time because it illustrates the degree of co- 
operation among the local interests, the 
States, and the Nation, which is necessary 
to improve and regulate a river, which is 
as true today as it was in the 1830’s. The 
ultimate full development of the Ohio River 
depends on this kind of partnership under 
&@ well-planned water-resources program that 
will return the ultimate for the investment 
and meet everybody's needs. 

So, out of these beginnings on the Ohio 
River system have come today’s Corps of 
Engineers program of storage dams, naviga- 
tion dams and locks, flood walls, levees, and 
other works, to bring the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries under control and make the waters 
available to support growth and develop- 
ment. 

Fiver developments must keep pace with 
the demands of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and expanding industrial enterprise, 
or else the strength and prosperity of the 
Nation and the welfare of our people will be 
impaired. 

I can foresee the time when virtually the 
entire Ohio Valley, from the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers on down to the mouth 
of the river at Cairo, will be the locale of 
industrial expansion that will make today’s 
phenomenal growth appear relatively as 
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backward as the days of the horse and buggy 
and the mule-team scraper now seem. 

Such a development will require water in 
enormous quantities, tax even the vast navi- 
gation potential of the river, place a still 
higher premium on flood control, and create 
most difficult problems of disposing of urban 
sewage and industrial wastes, to say nothing 
of meeting the needs of a vastly larger popu- 
lation which will seek the recreational ad- 
vantages of a potential water playground. 

The importance of keeping pace with the 
Nation's water resources development re- 
quirements was recently emphasized by 
President Eisenhower, himself, who said, and 
I quote: “The conservation and use we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens— 
we must make the best use of every drop of 
water which falls on our soil or which can be 
extracted from the oceans.” 

It requires years, and sometimes genera- 
tions, to plan and carry out river-basin- 
wide developments. Therefore, we must 
look far ahead in considering the kinds, ca- 
pacities, locations, and functioning of the 
works to be built. Our rivers and the waters 
they harvest have become one of our greatest 
national resources. 

So, the means of conserving and using our 
water and of correlating soil and water con- 
servation measures, and the coordination of 
Federal, local and private endeavor, con- 
stitute one of our greatest, most difficult, and 
most vital national problems. 

The Corps of Engineers is proud of the 
role it has played not only in water-resources 
development, for over a century and a quar- 
ter, but in the formulation of national 
water-resources policy. It was the first Fed- 
eral agency to recognize the interrelation- 
ship of the various uses of water for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, power, indus- 
trial and commercial use, municipal drinking 
water, soil conservation, fish and wildlife, 
and recreation. The corps has long advocated 
a comprehensive approach to watershedwide 
planning and execution of works to achieve 
the optimum benefits in these fields. It 
made the first countrywide comprehensive 
surveys of our national water-resources po- 
tential. These survey reports, known as the 
308 Reports, were largely completed some 20 
years ago and have formed a basis of subse- 
quent development by the corps and other 
agencies as well. We are continuing our sur- 
veys and studies, bringing the 308 Reports 
up to date as rapidly as funds allow be- 
cause the demands for water have grown 
manyfold during those years as our popula- 
tion and technical development expanded. 

Since taking office as Chief of Engineers, 
I have steadily worked for better integra- 
tion and coordination of water and soil-re- 
sources programs and policies and we have 
made great progress in that direction. In 
May of this year, President Eisenhower ap- 
proved the proposed interagency committee 
on water resources, to improve the coordi- 
nation of existing policies, programs, and ac- 
tivities of the Department of the Army, of 
the Interior, of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Federal Power Commission, 
with the Department of Labor as an asso- 
ciate member. 

Above this committee, the President cre- 
ated a Cabinet committee on water-resources 
policy to review all aspects of water-resource 
policy and make recommendations by Decem- 
ber 1 of this year for the strengthening, 
clarification, and modernization of water 
policies. This committee consists of the 
Secretaries of Defense, Interior, and Agri- 
culture, as full members, with the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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Chairman is Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

President Eisenhower's action has given 
powerful impetus to the movement for better 
Federal water policy and has provided means 
for preparing more economical and smoother 
working programs. It marks a milestone to. 
ward the orderly achievement of the Nation's 
water-resources objectives, so that we might 
expedite the efficient, economical completion 
of river-control developments such as this 
one in the upper Ohio Valley. 

And now, as we dedicate the East Branch 
Dam, to your local. protection and to the 
part it will play in the broader aspects of 
bringing our greatest river system under 
control, we also dedicate our efforts to the 
unfinished task of moving ahead with the 
development of our river basins to the eng 
that the strength and prosperity of our coun- 
try can reach its fullest achievement, 





Seating of Red China in U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Tuesday, August 
10, 1954, entitled “Mr. Hammarskjold 
and Peking”: 


Does the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations favor the seating of the Communist 
Chinese regime in the world organization in 
place of the Nationalists who are headed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and recog- 
nized by the United States? 

This is the most explosive question likely 
to be raised by the annual report which the 
secretary~general has just made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Nowhere in his report does 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold say in so many words 
that Red China should be admitted to the 
U.N. But he has laid himself open to being 
interpreted as meaning this. 

In making his carefully worded observa- 
tions Mr. Hammarskjold, it should be noted, 
keeps a firm toehold on the diplomatic tight- 
rope he must always walk as impartial, Sec- 
retary-General of an organization which in- 
cludes members of three worlds—East, West, 
and neutral. But already his position has 
been described by expert and well-informed 
U. N. observers as favoring membership for 
Red China, 

Quite aside from the international politics 
involved here, which Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
job requires him to avoid, there is a legal 
question under: the U.:N. Charter which 
stands in the way of Peking’s accreditation. 

This is that the U. N. has condemned 
Communist China as an aggressor in Korea. 
So far from making an attempt to disprove 
this charge, Peking has, as Secretary Dulles 
recently said, come very near to being also 
an open aggressor in Indochina, underscor- 
ing its role there by taking a major part in 
the Indochinese settlement at the Geneva 
Conference. 

Despite these facts there has been & 
noticeable softening of opposition to the 
eventual seating of the Communist Chinese 
regime. Mr. Hammarskjold’s report is in 
line with this sentiment. 

The sense of this is that the barring of 
Peking may hamper the U. N.’s development 
and also disserve the West’s long-run diplo- 
matic interest. For it would tend to keep 
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peking semidependent on Moscow in deal- 
ings with the Western World. 
Meanwhile, extreme threats by American 
opponents of Peking to work for United 
States withdrawal from the world organiza- 
tion in the event of a U. N. vote for Peking 
have not helped the case against the Chinese 
Communists, Nor have other manifestations 
of alternating ebullience and uncertainty 
on the part of American leaders. . 
president Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and other western leaders seem 
in pretty close agreement that (1) the doors 
of the U. N. cannot be barred against Peking 
simply because it is a Communist regime, 
put (2) that Peking must give some sign 
of being willing to assume the responsibili- 
ties which go with U. N. membership before 
being admitted to that body. 

One may assume that Mr. Hammarskjold 
for the sake of improving the U. N.'s opera- 
tions hopes one day to see China’s 600 mil- 
lion people represented there by whatever 
government actually controls China. We 
must also assume he could not envisage 
membership for Peking until it had cleared 
itself of the aggression charge and shown 
a readiness to pledge itself to U. N. pur- 

OSES. 

7 The next General Assembly session may 
well see first steps taken by Peking’s sup- 
porters in the Soviet bloc to win a clear- 
ance of aggression charges for Peking. More 
than this effort will be- necessary to con- 
vince the free world of Communist China’s 
sincerity of purpose in seeking a U. N. mem- 
bership. But, for better or worse, a move 
by Peking to signify this would now be a 
powerful argument in many ears for its ad- 
mission, 





The Newest Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following editorial entitled 
“The Newest Look,” appearing in the 
Boston Post of August 8, 1954: 

THE Newest Look 


The New Look was an Army name for 
an American defense plan designed to keep 
down the total size of our military forces 
— still packing plenty of power. So they 
said. 

The plan required a great strategic bomber 
force, capable of hitting back with terrible 
atomic force at any enemy who dared attack 
us. That part of the plan was called sol- 
emnly “massive retaliation,” and the phrase 
was meant to scare the dickens out of the 
Reds, who would presumably surrender the 
minute their translators were able to find 
suitably long Russian words to express it. 

Maybe the translators were never able to 
find Russian words with the right ring. In 
any case, the Reds didn’t scare. And they 
didn't choose their strategy to suit ours. 

While our fliers were sitting back waiting 
to retaliate massively, the Russians held 
their planes at home and let the air and land 
forces of such willing neighbors as Red 
China, North Korea, and more recently In- 
dochina operate in their interest. In the 
face of these operations, our New Look be- 
came a sad look. 

When the Reds began their final b bid 
for Indochina, our ts care that 
the New Look didn’t fit that situation. We 
had the massive power to hit them with 
stom or H-bombs. But if we should, we 
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knew that the Russians would retaliate right 
back at us, so to speak. This was risky. 

The alternative would have been to throw 
troops, backed by sea and airpower, into 
Indochina as we had thrown them once into 
Korea. But the New Look didn’t provide 
many land forces. We weren’t supposed to 
need them. We had some in the Japan- 
Korea area. But if we withdrew these and 
moved them down to Indochina, the Reds 
would move some of their own millions of 
soldiers in there, too, and, at the same time, 
would send other forces into Korea, which 
they would then easily take. 

The fact that we sat supinely by while 
Indochina fell to the Reds damaged our pres- 
tige in Asia badly. Our obvious inability to 
do anything was even more damaging. We 
were impotent, mighty in power of a certain 
kind, but power which couldn’t reasonably 
be applied in the situation we faced. 

Now, the defense planners are preparing a 
new New Look—a newest look, perhaps—al- 
though they appear to be in no violent hurry 
about it. They are going to ask Congress in 
its January session—it would be a shame to 
bother the Congressmen with such a little 
matter now—to provide for a vast army of 
trained reserves. This organization would 
train most of the able-bodied young men in 
the country. This, of course, is our old 
friend universal military training again—a 
very old look being offered as a substitute for 
the discarded new one. 

The newest look, as it stands, is a make- 
shift, a hasty replacement for an old New 
Look that wasn’t practicable. The old one 
was justified in part by those who believed 
we had some allies willing and able to pro- 
vide manpower alongside of ours in a crisis. 
They learned the hard way that most of our 
allies have more heart for trading with the 
enemy than for fighting him, except perhaps 
with stern notes. 

If the newest look ever gets to look like 
anything safe and reasonable, it will still 
have one marked weakness—the Reds may 
find a new strategy to counteract it. Then, 
of course, we'll have to figure out still an- 
other look. 

We will, that is, if there are any of us left 
alive at that time. 





Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with keen regret those of 
us who have been associated with Wes 
D’EwartT in recent years see the end of 
his service in the House. He has been 
a splendid Representative, well informed 
as to the legislation under consideration 
and with the courage of his convictions. 
He has been intimately associated with 
the problems of the West. He knew the 
needs of his section of the country and 
guided with skill and wisdom legislation. 
that would advance the West. A zealous 
champion of the West, he was more than 
a sectional leader. He believed in Amer- 
ica and worked for its betterment, real- 
izing that if America went forward his 
section would also go forward. The 
House has suffered a real loss in Mr. 
D’Ewarr’s decision not to return. It is 
to be hoped the country can retain his 
services in another position of trust and 
responsibility. 
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Seely-Brown Reports to Constituents on 
Highlights of New Tax Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the new tax revision bill is one of the 
most monumental legislative undertak- 
ings in the history of the Congress. This 
measure represents the first compre- 
hensive revision of the internal revenue 
laws in over 75 years. Approximately a 
half of a million man-hours of work have 
gone into this gigantic achievement. 

The basic provisions of this legislation 
are of vital interest and importance to all 
of those whom I have been honored and 
privileged to represent as a Member of 
Congress from the Second District of 
Connecticut. In general the purpose of 
the new law is to remove inequities, to 
end harassment of the taxpayer, and to 
reduce tax barriers to future expansion 
of production and employment. 

I sincerely believe this legislation pro- 
vides an important keystone in the free 
enterprise arck. spanning the gap be- 
tween a wartime economy and full 
employment for all our people in a 
peacetime economy. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million relief 
for business. In addition the new law 
will extend the present 52 percent cor- 
porate income for 1 year which means an 
additional $1.2 billion tax on business. 
This increased tax on business prac- 
tically pays for all of the tax relief 
granted so that the net cost to the rev- 
enue will be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are ef- 
fective as of last January 1 so that the 
taxpayers will receive the benefit from 
them this year. idl aati 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 de- 
pendency deduction for a child awaiting 
adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the 
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taxpayer supports that person in his 
home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical or 
mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 

First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work be- 
cause her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct $60. 
The same family can deduct nothing 
today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $40 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 

First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death of 
his spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 


ceive a pension from a public retirement 


system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

The bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment pur- 
chases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

‘The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 
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AID TO FARMERS 


First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income-are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. ° 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

DEATH BENEFITS : 

The bill ‘exempts all death benefits 
up to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 


‘tion of pensions and annuities, ends 


annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 
Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
bes een off twice the amount now al- 
() ‘ 


Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


The bill grants taxpayers an option 
to either deduct as an expense or ty 
amortize research and experimental ex. 
penditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage bysj. 
ness research with the objective of creat. 
ing new products, new processes, ang 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com. 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac. 
tices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent. 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 


_ Strategic minerals in order to encourage 


the development of domestic sources of 
supply. ‘ 
Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 
PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. — 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improved standard of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOS? 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANC? 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
— of certain life-insurance pol- 

ies. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2-percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
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congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 
by $12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
peen possible without this budget cut- 
“= Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 bil- 
wThe tax revision act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. ‘The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the his- 
tory of Congress. 

I shall make this report available to 
all in my district who wish to receive it 
so that each person may be fully and 
accurately advised as to the basic pro- 
visions of this all-important legislation 
which I was proud to support. 





Question of the Year—Who Sponsored the 
Dixon-Yates Mess? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following article by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954: 

HusH-HusH Over THE Wuire House 
(By Drew Pearson) 

President Eisenhower's much-publicized 
order allegedly opening all Government in- 
formation to the public unless it involves 
national security is not doing so well. 


Legitimate news is being hushed up just 
&s much as ever, 


. cs s * 7 
AUTHOR OF DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


One of the best-kept secrets in Washing- 
tin is who inside the Budget Bureau pre- 
pared the Dixon-Yates plans for a Govern- 
ment-financed private powerplant, with no 
competitive bidding, in the Tennessee Valley 
area, 

The plan was worked out inside the Budg- 
et Bureau, and it is reported that a public 
utilities “expert” came in from the outside, 
worked a few weeks with the Budget Bureau, 
then went to work for Dixon-Yates. 

Obviously this information has nothing to 
do with the security of the Nation and, un- 
cer White House rules, should be made pub- 
lic. However, when questions were asked at 
the Budget Bureau, here is a play-by-play 
account of what happened: 

“We don’t have a list of the people who 
virgiod = the Dixon-Yates plan,” stated 

nia Pury, charming spokesman for 
the Budget Bureau. 

“Could you draw up a list?” she was asked. 

“No, that would be too much trouble.” 

We'll be happy to do the work for you 
tf you will simply authorize us to make the 
necessary inquiries,” this column countered. 
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“This is a public building,” Miss De Pury 
snapped. “You can go around and ask any 
questions you wish.” 

“But everyone is afraid to talk,” she was 
told. “They send me back to you. Now, if 
you will let me say it is all right for them 
to talk, I can get the names without trou- 
bling you further.” 

Miss De Pury refused. 

“Are these names a matter of national 
security?” she was asked further. 

“I don’t know.” 

“It may be embarrassing to release the 
names of those who worked on the Dixon- 
Yates plan, but it certainly isn’t a military 
secret,” the lady was further pressed. “Un- 
der the President’s directive, nonsecurity 
information is supposed to be open to. the 
public.” 

“Jim Hagerty (White House press aid) says 
we don’t have to give out conversations be- 
tween Government officials,” she shot back. 

“Did we ask for any conversations?” 

“The people who worked on the Dixon- 
Yates plan had to talk to each other,” she 
bristled. 

“We didn’t ask for what they said to each 
other,” Miss De Pury was reminded. “We 
only want to know their identities.” 

“Why don’t you ask President Ejisen- 
hower?” she suggested angrily, then with- 
drew the suggestion. 

In the end, this column appealed directly 
to Budget Boss Rowland Hugkes for the 
names. His reply, phoned back to Miss De 
Pury, was, “No comment.” 

GERMAN HIGHHANDEDNESS 


If the Reece committee should ever focus 
attention on the investigation of lobbies in- 
stead of charitable foundations—which it 
won’t—it would find that the German lobby 
was about the most powerful in Washing- 
ton. 

It has hired some of the top ex-Senators 
and law firms in the Nation’s Capital to try 
to rush a bill through Congress to hand back 
the former Nazi cartels seized by the United 
States during the war. 

The Germans have been so cocky in their 
demands that their swaggering manner has 
almost alienated some of their own lawyers. 

“If the fee wasn’t so high, I’d pull out,” 
confided one American attorney. “The Ger- 
mans seem to think they can get anything 
out of the United States just because we 
need them to oppose the Russians.” 

Nore: Senator Evererr M. Drrxsen, of 
Tilinois, main pusher for the return of Nazi 
industrial property, was so anxious to get his 
bill through the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee that he phoned Senator THoMas C. HEN- 
NINGs, of Missouri, in St. Louis urging that 
he O. K. the bill almost before he had time 
to read it. 





The Late James V. Buckley 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, James 
Buckley served with me during his term 
of Congress as a member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
We were both new Members of the Con- 
gress. I appreciated and enjoyed his 
fellowship and friendship. In many 
ways James Buckley symbolized the 
great city from which he came. He was 
big and strong like Chicago. He was 
positive and forceful. He maintained 
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his position with vigor and with assur- 
ance. His direction was forward. In 
him the great poem of Carl Sandburg 
“Chicago” was alive. In his voice was 
the cry of the poet “Come and show me 
another city with lifted head so singing 
proud to be alive.” 





The Administration Is Indebted to a 
Gimmicl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to an article 
in the Washington Daily News of August 
9 by Mr. Andrew Tully, a Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, entitled “The Administra- 
tion Is Indebted to a Gimmick.” 

Mr. Tully uses figures supplied by the 
Commissioner of Public Debt to show 
how a bookkeeping trick keeps the pub- 
lic debt under the ceiling. I have pre- 
viously discussed other such gimmicks in 
the House which have been used to evade 
the debt limit and to give misleading 
figures to the American people. We have 
passed legislation which would permit 
the administration to give the true fis- 
cal faets to the American people and I 
for one regret that it has not yet become 
law and that the administration is forced 
to resort to subterfuge in order to con- 
tinue its operations. 

In this case, the interest owed on Gov- 
ernment savings bonds has been elimi- 
nated from the public debt even though 
both previous administrations always in- 
cluded it in reporting the debt figures to 
the Congress and the people. 


You will be surprised to know, as Mr. 
Tully points out, that if the debt were 
figured today as it was figured in the 
Truman administration, we would b@well 
over the ceiling, since present figures fail 
to include $12 billion in interest due on 
savings bonds. 

THE ADMINISTRATION Is INDEBTED TO A 

GIMMICK 


(By Andrew Tully) 


In all this hassle about increasing the 
debt limit, don’t try to get any consolation 
out of Government figures which appear to 
show the public debt as being less than it 
was under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Actually, figured on the same basis as in 
previous administrations, the public debt is 
the highest in the Nation’s history. 

The reason is a bookkeeping gimmick— 
perfectly logical and legitimate—adopted by 
the Eisenhower administration to show the 
amount owed by the Government to people 
that have savings bonds. 

The Eisenhower boys enter on the books 
only the current value of these savings 
bonds, whereas in the past the debt was fig- 
ured on the basis of the bonds’ maturity 
value. In other words, nowadays if you've 
just bought a $100 war bond for 875, the 
Government figures it owes you only $75 
instead of $100—since it would have to pay 
you only $75 if you cashed it today. 

In previous administrations, the moment 
you bought a $75 bond, the Government 
ecknowledged it owed you $100. 
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Thus the so-called peak-debt year of 1946 


wasn’t the peak at all. The debt then was 
$279 billion, which is $5 billion higher than 
the present debt of $274 billion. But the 
1946 figure included approximately $10 bil- 
lion in interest which the Government fig- 
ured it owed—or would owe—on savings 
bonds. Pigured on the basis the Eisenhower 
administration uses, the public debt in 1946 
was only $269 billion—or $5 billion less than 
the current debt. 

Or, if you figured the Eisenhower public 
debt as they figured it in previous adminis- 
trations, it would amount to $286 billion 
because the interest to be due on savings 
bonds has increased to $12 billion. 

The public debt, incidentally, has in- 
creased $18 billion since Harry Truman left 
the White House. It was $266 billion then, 
but again you have to lop off $10 billion in 
savings bond interest in order to compare 
it fairly with the current debt. Lowest post- 
war debt was in 1949, when the debt was 
$252 billion, or $242 billion if figured ac- 
cording to the Eisenhower system. 

All these figures come from Edwin L. Kirby, 
Commissioner of the Public Debt. Mr. Kirby 
sighs wistfully when he reminds you that 
there has only been 1 year in which the 
United States had no public debt. 

That was in 1836 and the reason was & 
combination of ® prosperity wave and a Pres- 
ident named Andrew Jackson, who slashed 
Government expenditures with a meat 
cleaver. That was the year, incidentally, 
when the United States paid off the last in- 
staliment of its $40 million Revolutionary 
War debt. 

Although Americans are accustomed -to 
thinking of themselves as creditors to the 
rest of the world, part of our public debt is 
owed to foreigners. The total is $6 billion, 
mostly held by banks and public institutions 
in Europe. Germany heads the list of cred- 
itors with $675 million in United States 
IO U's. 





Colorado River Upper Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to insert in the Recorp 
the following telegram which was ad- 
dressed to all California Members of 
Congress by the San Francisco Clearing 
House Association, stating the position 
of its members on S. 1555, S. 964, H. R. 
4449, and H. R. 236: 

San Prancisco, Cauir., August 4, 1954. 

Hoover Commission authorized by Congress 
to make comprehensive study and recom- 
mendation concerning our country’s recla- 
mation policies and future plans is being 
bypassed by Colorado River upper basin 
Senate bills 1555 and 964, and H. R. 4449 
and H. R. 236. These bills also would 
burden American taxpayers with an addi- 
tional subsidy load of $1 billion of which 
Californians would be required to pay $93 
million. We hope for your cooperation in 
blocking passage of these unjustified pro- 





President; 
Trust Co., by I. W. Heliman, Presi- 
dent; Anglo California National Bank 
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of San Francisco, by Paul E. Hoover, 
President; American Trust Co., by 
James EK. Lochead, President; Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation, by S. C. Beise, President; 
Pacific National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, by E. H. LeMasters, President; 
the San Francisco Bank, by Henry Ver- 
delin, President. 





Housing for Servicemen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress has taken two 
significant steps toward correcting the 
major morale problem of the services; 
that of adequate housing for the fami- 
lies of servicemen. 

Approval of the military family hous- 
ing authorization and appropriation bills 
will mean that some 13,000 military fam- 
ilies will be provided with adequate 
homes at bases and posts where the need 
is most apparent. This is the first in- 
crement in a plan that we hope will even- 
tually provide homes for at least 50 per- 
cent of the currently improperly housed 
peacetime forces of our Nation. 

While there are some objections to 
providing on-base housing as compared 
to Wherry and other Government en- 
couraged or subsidized private housing 
units, it seems apparent that tremen- 
dous savings will accrue to the taxpay- 
ers through providing additional Gov- 
ernment quarters at permanent bases. 

The present practice of granting quar- 
ters allowances in lieu of housing actu- 
ally costs the Government over $1% bil- 
lion per year. In Government-owned 
military housing, the serviceman accepts 
the housing and getS no allowance. The 
amount which would otherwise be allo- 
cated for allowances can thus amortize 
the cost of such homes in a reasonably 
short time. 

No attempt is being made to provide 
more than a reasonable minimum of per- 
manent quarters for families of peace- 
time forces for the years ahead. Great 
care was taken in the hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Housing to 
see that homes were authorized only for 
bases or posts that are permanent in 
nature, where the shortage of available 
housing was most acute, or where mili- 
tary needs were best served by having 
men in residence close to action stations. 

Even more important and far reach- 
ing in its benefits to service families is 
the new provision in the National Hous- 
ing Act that extends favorable terms and 
insured mortgages to men and women 
on active duty. 

Many servicemen in the past have been 
lured into civilian life by the attractive 
provisions of the GI bill which provided 
low downpayments and long-term 

purchasers. 


The National Housing Act for 1954 ex- 
tends somewhat similar to en- 


provisions . 
listed men and officers on active duty. 
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Conferences I have held with FHA off. 
cials and military leaders have convinceg 
me that this act will prove to be the 
biggest boon to the servicemen in many 
years. 

While regulations have not been mace 
public, it seems apparent that under 
terms of this act a serviceman can pur. 
chase a home, living in it while at 
given base, post, or station, and upon 
being transferred can sell the home and 
repurchase another at his new duty sta. 
tion. 

In other words, it will not be a one. 
time shot, as with the GI program, but 
instead will, within reason, recognize the 
impermanence of assignments and not 
penalize the serviceman through setting 
a limit on the number of times a service. 
man may avail himself of the benefits 
of home ownership. 

Actual provisions of the bill will per- 
mit a serviceman to obtain an FHA- 
insured mortgage not exceeding 95 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty up to $18,000, providing the service- 
man either occupies it or certifies his 
failure to do so is the result of his mili- 
tary assignment. Premiums on the 
mortgage insurance will be paid by the 
Defense Department, which will reduce 
the loan percentage from 412 to 4% 
percent. 

Military regulations are planned to 
prevent servicemen from abusing the 
privileges accorded them under this act, 
but it is expected that the services will 
be liberal in their interpretation of the 
act, in order to make the benefits avail- 
able to all interested career personnel. 

This act should prove to be a stabil- 
izing influence on the families of service 
personnel and, in the opinion of military 
leaders, should make peacetime career 
service much more attractive. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to note 
that the Air Force has reported an up- 
swing in reenlistments for the first time 
in many years. I believe the construc- 
tive efforts of the 83d Congress to im- 
prove conditions for servicemen and 
women have reversed the 10-year trend 
of reduction of benefits that had put us 
in a dangerous corner. Morale will im- 
prove markedly, and reenlistments are 
bound to increase if we continue to rec- 
ognize the importance and dignity of the 
servicemen in whose hands we have 
placed the safety and defense of our 
homes and families, 





Report to the People of the 16th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the many 
important legislative decisions which I 
have been called upon to make in this 
83d Congress, both as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, which con- 
trols the spending of all the Federal 
agencies, and upon tite floor of the 
House, I have at all times attempted to 
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bear in mind the welfare and the wishes 
of my constituents in the 16th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. 

Through many personal trips to the 
district, comprising the counties of 
stark, Tuscarawas, and Wayne, through 
detailed questionnaires, and by other 
means, I have sought to keep myself 
constantly informed on the sentiments 
of my district regarding legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

When I have called upon my constitu- 
ents for advice and guidance they have 
responded generously, and their cooper- 
ation has materially lessened the bur- 
dens of my legislative duties. In turn, 
I feel that I owe them a report On my 
more important activities in behalf of 
them and the Nation during the current 
Congress, now coming to a close. This 
is my report. 

Congressional Quarterly Néws Fea- 
tures, a highly respected, independent 
news service, in a recent survey of voting 
records, noted that my voting participa- 
tion on rollcalls in the first session was 
100 percent. While this session has not 
yet been completed, I am confident that 
my final record of voting participation 
again will be unusually high. - 

TAXES AND SPENDING 


At the beginning of this Congress I 
was appointed to the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee, generally accepted 
as the most important committee in 
Congress. This appointment brought 
prestige to my district which it had not 
enjoyed in many years, since none of my 
jmmediate predecessors had acquired 
sufficient seniority and experience for 
such an important assignment. 

The Appropriations Committee last 
year conducted studies which resulted in 
a saving of $14 billion from the budget 
recommended by former President Tru- 
man. Further elimination of wasteful 
and needless expenditures were made 
during the present year. Much, of 
course, remains to be done. 

The savings already made have 
brought a balanced budget in sight, and 
made possible $8 billion in tax reductions 
already being enjoyed by our citizens. 
Reductions in the excise, or sales tax, 
on theater and other admissions, tele- 
phone bills, electric-light bulbs, trans- 
portation of persons, and a long list of 
other items, already are in effect. In- 
come-tax reductions will benefit a vast 
number of persons through reductions 
in the withholding and other personal 
income taxes, 

FARM PROBLEM 


The farm problem is one of the most 
perplexing situations confronting the 
Nation today. I have given this ques- 
tion much time and study. 

The farmer has been beset by round 
after round of inflation brought on by 
the ruinous spending policies of the Tru- 
man administration. Thousands of acres 
of land have been brought into produc- 
tion through costly irrigation projects 
financed by the Federal Government. 
More thousands of acres of 





of our farm products have been encour- 
aged. 

Price supports should be maintained 
at a high level until a more realistic 
solution can be achieved. But I am con- 
fident our farmers prefer to have their 
products consumed by humans rather 
than to have them rot in some Govern- 
ment cave or warehouse. The farmers 
want, are entitled to, and must have a 
fair share of the national income. Iam 
confident this twin objective can be 
achieved and will continue to devote my 
efforts toward that end. 

The problem of massive surpluses is a 
major one. Several additional methods 
for further reducing surplus stocks have 
been proposed by me, and are now being 
considered at high administration levels. 
Regardless of the disruptive talk of their 
detractors, the farmers will not be “sold 
short” by the Eisenhower administration. 
Iam confident we will evolve a more ben- 
eficial and satisfactory system than the 
present one of “production for waste,” 
one which will be satisfactory to the 
farmers and of benefit to the whole 
economy. 

EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The business recession which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower inherited has presented 
difficult problems in the industrial areas 
of my district. I have been in almost 
constiint contact with the Secretary of 
Labor, Defense Department officials, and 
others in an effort to do everything pos- 
sible in this connection. These officials 
have been very cooperative and are 
watching developments carefully. While 
there appears to have been some im- 
provement, neither I nor they will relax 
efforts in this connection. 

After a series of conferences with the 
Secretary of Labor and other high Gov- 
ernment officials, I succeeded in having 
the Canton area placed in class IV, which 
gave industries there preferential treat- 
ment on Government contracts. The 
Department of Agriculture sent carloads 
of surplus food to areds in the district 
where it was needed. 

The interest and cooperation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration in this 
problem has been greatly appreciated, 
and has been of material benefit to the 
people of my district. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


Recent developments have confirmed 
my stand that we can place little or no 
dependence in our so-called friends 
abroad in the time of an emergency. 
They are looking out for themselves and 
we must look out for ourselves. 

There are enough unexpended bal- 
ances which already have been appro- 
priated to carry the foreign aid program 
a full year. Hence I voted against addi- 
tional appropriations for this purpose. 
It was my feeling that if this extra ap- 
propriation were not made, we could 
have given the American public a bal- 
anced budget. And this we promised 






us, but if it is, we want to be pre- 
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pared to win it with the least loss of the 
lives of our people. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


More adequate and realistic social se- 
curity was given much attention by the 
current Congress. When this measure 
was under consideration I advocated ex- 
tending it to those who needed and 
wanted the coverage. I opposed extend- 
ing it to such groups as doctors, who did 
not want to come under the system. 
Among other things, I was concerned 
over the teachers’ retirement fund in 
Ohio. I urged we should not jeopardize 
this group by forcing them under social- 
security regulation and denying their 
rights under their own social security 
system. I felt the same way about police, 
firemen, and other employees already 
covered by State and municipal plans. 

VETERANS 


As a former war correspondent who 
served with Ohio’s 37th Division in the 
Pacific and saw what the boys went 
through, the interests of our veterans 
and their families is very close to my 
heart. I am convinced that much of the 
money which in the past has been ap- 
propriated for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has been used in a very ineffi- 
cient manner, to say the very least. I 
have worked and will continue to work 
to cut out the red tape and inefficiency 
in the Veterans’ Administration, and to 
see that agency weed out those persons 
who are not giving courteous and effi- 
cient service. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have supported and will 
continue to support appropriations 
which give our veterans the medical, 
hospital, and othér rights to which they 
are entitled. I will continue to do my 
utmost in this direction as long as I 
am a Member of Congress. 

PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR 


The protection of American labor 
against floods of cheap imports from 
low-wage areas has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of my main objectives 
as a Member of Congress. When the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Interior was under consideration on the 
floor of the House, I proposed an 
amendment designed to give American 
workers a better break on Government 
contracts. The Buy American Act 
should be strengthened, not weakened, 
and the “peril point.’ provision should 
be rigidly enforced. American workers 
must not be put out of their jobs by 
cheaply made products from abroad, 

The recent action of Presiaent Eisen- 
hower in raising by up to 50 percent the 
tariff on imports of cheap watches in- 
dicates the attitude of this administra- 
tion regarding the necessity of protect~ 
ing American workers. I was among 
those who recommended this action. 
My strong support of it was detailed in 
a recent House speech. 

ROADBUILDING PROGRAM 


A Federal highway building program 
that will include rural roads and town 
and city streets was approved by this 
Congress. This law authorizes expendi- 
tures of $966 million in each of the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 for highway and 
road construction, It gives the States 


ee 
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a greater degree of administrative con- 
trol over their own roads included in 
their Federal-aid and secondary sys- 
tems. The residents of Ohio farms and 
villages, in common with those in other 
States, will benefit materially from this 
legislation. It is of interest that this im- 
portant highway bill was sponsored by 
my good friend and neighbor Congress- 
man J. Harry McGrecor, of West La- 
fayette. 
VOTING RECORD 

There is attached herewith a record 
of my stand on important legislation on 
which recorded votes were taken in the 
House of Representatives during the 83d 
Congress. This list shows whether I fa- 
vored or opposed passage, and the ac- 
tion taken by the House. 


Ist session 


Bow’s 
position 


House 


Bubject action 


Un-American Activities Com- | Yes..... Approved. 
mittee, provide funds for. 

Military personnel needs, an- | Yes....- 
nual review of. 

Tidelands (oil), confirm title 
of States. 

Mexican farm labor, importa- | No-..... 
tion of. 

Continental Shelf (oil lands, | Yes...-.- 
confirm title of States). 

Reciprocal trade agreement 
extension. 

ae Security Act exten- | No-...-- 
sion. 

Gavernment-owned rubber | Yes....- 
plants, disposal of. 

Farmers and stockmen, emer- 
gency aid for. 

Communist Chinese, against 
admission of to UN. 

Mutual security appropria- | No-....- 
tions. 

Farmers, miners, and produc- 
ers, protection of, under 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Porm surplus, for famine relief | Yes....-. Approved. 
abroad. 


Py YS PERE RSF 


2d session 


Bow’s 


Bubject gestion 





Air Force Academy, establish- 


ment of. 

Commodity Credit Corp., to 
discharge indebtedness of. 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, provide funds for. 
Fxcise-tax reduction........... TR cee 
Personal exemption increase | No_..... 

for income-tax purposes. 
Tax reduction and revision 


¥eh.cos 


bill. 
Housing Act, passage of___.... GR ones! 
St. Lawrence seaway develop- | Yes..... 
ment. 
Fiexible price supports | Yes_.... 
(Eisenhower proposal). 
Alaskan communication sys- | Yes..... 
tem, military construction. 
Trade agreement extension.._..| No...... 
Opposing Soviet interference 
in Western Hemisphere. Wel. cose 
Health insurance, voluntary | No_..... 
prepayment. 


Postal pay increase, establish 
committee to study. 

Atomic Energy Act revision _- 

— security appropria- 
tion. 

Tax revision and reduction, 
conference report on. 

Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, increase borrowing 
power of, 





Note.— Due to the magnificient leadership of Speaker 
of the House Joszrn W. Martin, of MassaCHUSETTs, 
and Majority Leader CHARLES A. Hatece, of 
m mportan was passed 
necessity of a ie eae 
el ee Cane Seams, Se Sees oe Vere 
individual Members are not recorded. 
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RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. Speaker, the right to vote is a 
very dear heritage of the American peo- 
ple. It is a right which has been denied 
to increasing millions of formerly free 
people in the past few years. It can be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
those persons who have lost the right of 
the free ballot wish now they had it 
back; and if they had it, they would miss 
no opportunity to use it. 

Those of us who do not exercise our 
right to vote are courting disaster. Be- 
ing busy, or disgruntled, or bad weather 
on election day, is no excuse. Even the 
best excuses for not voting will not allevi- 
ate the disaster that will come to us all 
if, through our failure to vote, our coun- 
try is destroyed by corruption or decay. 
It is not only a right but a duty for all 
patriotic Americans to turn out on elec- 
tion day and vote for the candidate who, 
in their opinion, can do the most for our 
country in the perilous days ahead. 


So far as I am concerned, I stand on 
my record in behalf of the people of my 
congressional district and the Nation 
and my firm support in most major 
instances of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in Washington. 





The Government in Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
years the Harden subcommittee of House 
Government Operations Committee has 
been holding hearings and issuing re- 
ports in an effort to unfold the story of 
the Government in business and to mo- 
tivate a program of remedy and pre- 
vention. No agency, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, nor the Defense Depart- 
ment, with their numerous comptrollers, 
accountants, experts, auditors, analysts, 
economists, political scientists, manage- 
ment engineers, and statisticians, knows 
the extent of these businesses, their cap- 
ital assets, the people employed, taxes 
lost, or unit cost of products and serv- 
ices. 

The Chemical Week of May 15, 1954, 
carried an article listing the facilities 
in “Uncle Sam’s Chemical Empire.” It 
includes 32 plants valued at $311,028,000. 
To the chemical empire could be added 
Uncle Sam’s banking empire, or his 
shipping empire, his commissary empire, 
and so on, until we had a list of perhaps 
a hundred with assets in the billions. 

Why the fuss over Uncle Sam in busi- 
ness? First of all, Uncle Sam is not 


lator, a. governor, an adjuster, but not 
a businessman. He is to do what has 
been specifically delegated to him. He 
is to do what the States and the people 
cannot do for themselves. 
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On the theme of what the people can 
and cannot do for themselves, we finq 
@ great deal of misunderstanding. |). 
coln said: ; 


In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government Ought 
not to interfere. 


Many people who want to justify the 
Government's intrusion into State anq 
private fields consider this statement 
a justification. They say: “The peo- 
ple cannot do these things, so the Goy. 
ernment must in the general welfare» 
They do not realize that atrophy follows 
an easy “can’t.” Strength and genera] 
welfare follow “can and will.” The phi). 
osophy of Lincoln epitomizes the life of 
one born to low standing but who at. 
tained the heights through the opporty. 
nity to exercise latent ability, initiative 
and energy and to profit himself from his 
own efforts. 

When Lincoln signed the patent bil 
he stated that it would add fuel to the 
fire of genius. These few simple words 
express Lincoln’s keen appreciation of 
the fact that genius must profit from its 
own work. 


One of the most thoughtful presenta- 
tions of Lincoln’s views on Government 
with respect to free enterprise was re. 
vealed in an article by Ralph G. Lind- 
strom in the Christian Science Monitor 
on February 9, 1954. The article fol- 
lows: 

LINCOLN’s Views ON GovVERNMENT 
(By Ralph G. Lindstrom) 

Abraham Lincoln lived and gave his hu- 
man life to preserve a government which 
was created to foster free enterprise, indi- 
vidual initiative, and genuine equality. 

Today free enterprise and individual in- 
itiative are under attack. They have been 
under attack for a generation—by Hitler's 
naziism, Mussolini’s fascism, and by Soviet 
communism. These aggressive systems, and 
even the means deemed necessary to combat 
them, tend to obscure and even to endanger 
all that Lincoln fought to preserve. 

Was Lincoln mistaken? Did he and the 
constitutional fathers merely dream idle 
dreams? Can such freedoms survive the 
stress and strain of today’s East-West con- 
flict? 

Even in his day some charged Lincoln 
with presidential practices in complete con- 
tradiction of his political professions. 

Our purpose here is to see what Lincoln 
actually fought for. His civic concept in- 
cluded; 

FREE ENTERPRISE 

Lincoln wrote a text for free enterprise. 
It is in one of those precious and priceless 
fragments found in his files and written in 
his own hand. Sometimes they were un- 
spoken refiections—a sort of alone with God 
testing and tasting of great civic considera- 
tions. Others found their way into his 

es. 

In one such fragment Lincoln considered 
why America enjoyed increasing prosperity. 
He first asked himself: What was the pri- 
mary cause of our great rity? Was it 
the combination of our Constitution and the 
Union? This was digging deep. These were 
basic documents of highest importance in 
the Lincolnian concept of our Federal Union. 

Yet Lincoln dug deeper: 

“There is something back of these, ¢0- 
twining itself more closely about the human 
heart. That is the principle of 
Mberty to all—the principle that clears the 
path for all—gives hope to all—and, by com 
sequence, enterprise and industry to ll. 








CLEARS THE PATH FOR ALL 
Enterprise and industry, through paths 
to all, are no mere bases for slogans for 
conscious extremes, leftist or rightist. 
such a system offers no utopia to the radical 
of the left. It promises no unearned good. 
It clears the path for all—gives hope to all. 
Hope of something for nothing? For un- 
earned good? No, its gift is genuine good. 
It gives opportunity to achieve, and gives it 
to all. It does not even promise supply it- 
self; it gives the basis for supply, limited 
only by the degree of enterprise and work. 
Its opportunity ts for everyone, everywhere— 
that is, for everyone willing to work and 
chieve. 
“ens is no proletariat promise of ease to 
one class at the expense of another class. It 
urges no ascendancy of any class Over any 
other class. And the consequence must ever 
be the blessings of good to any and every 
man in the degree of his enterprise and 
industry. This American free enterprise is 
as soundly and rightly tough minded as the 
challenge of Sir Winston Churchill’s blood, 
sweat, and tears. Freemen are willing to 
accept such challenges. 

But, neither does Lincoln’s text justify any 
rightist extreme. Four times in that short 
text he tells himself that good is for all. 
National and universal prosperity will be at- 
tained and retained exactly to the extent 
that it is kept open to all. Cleared paths, 
and dynamic hope entwining the human 
heart, inspire men under free enterprise to 
their greatest achievements. Lincoln never 
forgot that prosperity could only be as wide- 
spread and as permanent as the universality 
of its well-based hope and clear paths. 


WARNING TO RIGHT AND LEFT 


Pondering further, Lincoln rejected any- 
thing less than universal opportunity. He 
recognized that Americans could have de- 
clared independence without that principle 
of universality; but, without it, we could not, 
I think, have secured our free government, 
and consequent prosperity. And why? He 
answered: “No oppressed people will fight, 
and endure, as our fathers did, without the 
promise of something better, than a mere 
change of masters.” 

This is not only a warning to a class-con~ 
scious right; it is also the complete answer to 
the siren call of enslaving communism, 
which promises abundance as the reward for 
surrendered freedom. 

Suffice it to summarize here by saying that 
the Government Lincoln fought for accepts 
neither bestridden nor bestriding class. He 
would not surrender freedom of enterprise 
for promised prosperity by a totalitarian 
state. Also, he warned those who toil up 
from poverty to beware of surrendering a 
political power which, if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the doors of advance- 
ment against such as they, and to fix new 
disabilities and burdens upon them, till all 
liberty shall be lost. 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE “ 


Isn't that the same as free enterprise? Not 
quite. It can be more closely related to what 
governments should not do, as well as to 
what they should do, It is one thing to be 
free and enterprising in competition with 
othermen. It is another thing to keep people 
free from state competition. 

State business takes its capital from. the 
people with whom it competes. It obtains 
its capital by taxation. So we next follow 
Lincoln into consideration of how man may 
be kept free from unnecessary restraints 
imposed by, and improper competition of, 
his government; how he should be kept free 
to reap the proper fruits of his individual 
“ee. 

Lincoln's first message to Congress we 
find him asking whether men would struggle 
8 hard to preserve freedom under our Fed- 
‘ral Union as they did to establish it. 

He went on to observe that under our sys- 
tem people were neither to be debased by 


open 
class~ 
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other people nor by government. This was 
no government over people without voice as 
to what that government should do. It is, 
observed Lincoln, a “we the people” govern- 
ment. “This is essentially a people’s con- 
test.” 

Was he thinking through something new? 
No, indeed. He must have been reaching 
back into his mental inventory for another 
fragment on government which he probably 
wrote in 1854. That long before, he asked 
himself another question: What is the le- 
gitimate object of government? He told 
himself that “government is a combination 
of the people of a country to effect certain 
objects by joint effort.” 

But, then, he was troubled. He saw gov- 
ernments, even those “best framed and best 
administered” as “expensive” (what would 
he say today), “onerous * * * and some of 
them very oppressive.” Why, then, “have 
government”? Why not each individual take 
“the whole fruit of his labor” without taxes? 
Why not just take “land * * * without buy- 
ing it of anyone”? Absurd? Let’s see what 
current history shows. 


OBJECT OF GOVERNMENT TOLD 


In our generation we have seen Commu- 
nists seize comtrol of governments by infil- 
tration and force. Then, in the name of the 
proletariat, they take industry and “land 
* * * without buying it of anyone.” In the 
name of government, they practice pillage 
for a class. They seize control and property 
through the kill-or-be-killed, subject-or-be- 
subjected practice of mere brute force. They 
promise abundance to a proletariat and 
give—to even this supposedly favored class— 
unequally shared scarcity. 

But let us return for more of Lincoln’s 
written soliloquy about the proper spheres 
of government activity. The test of civic 
logic is in this sentence: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people what they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, for themselves—in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

Then follows his test for confining govern- 
ment to its proper sphere and for ever- 
broadening individual initiative: 

“In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought 
not to interfere.” 

Lincoln gave words their full idea content. 
Note he did not say: “All that the people do 
individually do as well for themselves. 
Whatever they can do for themselves is not 
a legitimate object of government.” 

Yet it is no mere play with words to observe 
that people, over not very long sweeps of 
experience, decide that they only can do 
what they do do. Unused functions may be 
lost in atrophy. Therefore, if people too long 
fail to do what was once within the can do 
of their own experience, the area of what 
they cannot do grows larger—and so does 
government. 

WHAT PEOPLE CANNOT DO 


What are some of the things people “need 
to have done * * * but * * * cannot do 
* * * or so well do for themselves”? Lin- 
coln answers his question with a general list: 
Building of roads and bridges, providing for 
helpless young and afflicted, schools, military 
defense, policing against crime and violence, 
the courts, and machinery of government 
itself. 

Would it not be Lincolnian logic to ask 
ourselves why governments have, since his 
day, grown so big and exercise so many func- 
tions formerly left to individual initiative? 
No doubt the charge of deliberate creeping 
socialism would seem a sufficient answer to 
many. But is it enough, if we are to preserve 
individual initiative as more than a mere 
slogan? 

World wars, hot and cold, have done much 
to make national governments in all coun- 
tries more pervasive. This is one area for 
man’s most earnest study. 
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But let’s look, also, at Just one of many 
other dangers to individual initiative—gov- 
ernmental subsidy. And let us ask whether, 
when what was once a people cannot do 
function becomes a function people can do, 
in their separate capacities, and yet is con- 
tinued as a government activity, we are not 
deliberately debilitating individual initiative. 

For example, industrial tariffs once were 
necessary to protect weak and infant indus- 
try in America against big and well-estab- 
lished European manufacturers. Now the 
situation is reversed: many tariffs have be- 
come sheer subsidies, or merely protect areas 
of industrial incompetence. We first pay 
higher prices because of outmoded tariffs— 
and then must provide economic relief to 
other nations who must be subsidized to be 
kept free from economic collapse and com- 
munism. Individual initiative is thereby 
proportionately stified in both the giving and 
receiving nations. 

CONTROLS FOLLOW SUBSIDY 


But the chain reaction goes further. Agri- 
culture is given subsidy by price control in 
part for the reason that farmers otherwise 
sell their products on a much lower basis 
than they pay for machinery and other tariff- 
protected products. So with transportation. 
And thus on and on—with governments 
growing larger and the people can do area 
subjected to shrinkage and atrophy. It con- 
stitutes a vicious cycle. 

But the context of our times has changed. 
Some industrialists warn against continu- 
ance by this Nation, the world’s largest 
creditor, with the largest and most modern 
industrial plant, of no longer needed tariffs 
and their consequent endless chain of Gov- 
ernment subsidies. They know, too, that 
controls follow subsidy. They know that, all 
too often, individual initiative and compe- 
tence is this not merely unrewarded, but 
paralyzed. 

All of this is only to say that individual 
initiative will thrive to the extent that peo- 
ple are courageously tough-fibered—people 
who stand on their own feet—people who do, 
do whatever they can individually do for 
themselves—people who never forget that, 
if they seek Government interference for 
their business, Government interference, 
with and against their own business, will fol- 
low as effect on cause. 

GENUINE EQUALITY 

“I certainly wish that all men could be 
free,” wrote President Lincolm to James C. 
Conkling as a message to ‘unconditional 
Union men’ meeting in Mlinois. 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master,” he also wrote in solemn solilo- 
quy. 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free,” he told Congress on 
December 1, 1862. 

In still another fragment this civic logi- 
cian wrote: 

“Most governments have been based, prac- 
tically, on the denial of the equal rights of 
men * * * ours began by affirming those 
rights.” 

That great affirmance of the Declaration 
of Independence—‘“all men are created free 
and equal’’—has been called a self-evident 
lie. Yet neither logic nor Lincoln con- 
strues that statement to mean that all hu- 
mans are equal in endowment, in progress, 
and in individual achievement. Such an as- 
sertion would, indeed, be untrue. How, then, 
are free men to be qual? Lincoln puts it 
his way: 

“We proposed to give all a chance; and we 
expected the weak to grow stronger, the ig- 
norant, wiser; and all better, and happier to~- 
gether.” 

LINCOLN EXPLAINS CIVIL WAR 

Again and again and again Lincoln said 
these things. He recorded for history, and 
told the world, through his first message to 
Congress, why the Union fought. The Civil 
War was a struggle for maintaining in the 
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world, that form, and substance of govern- 
ment, whose leading objects is, to elevate 
the condition of men—to lift artificial 
weights from all shoulders * * * to afford 
all, an unfettered start, and a fair chance, 
in the race of life * * * This is the lead- 
jug object of the government for whose ex- 
istence we contest.” 

Such is the Golden Rule of both ethics and 
Civics. 

Communism first promised equality in 
possessions, in progress, and in achievement. 
Its end result is found to be fettered start 
and loss of all free chance—favoritism to 
members of the party, and still more dis- 
crimination in favor of those who happen to 
be on top at any given time in the struggle 
for ascendancy in brute force. Lincoln never 
swung to one extreme to oppose the other 
extreme. He urged us to stand on middle 
ground. To hold the ship level and steady. 

In his Milwaukee address on agriculture, 
he warned against those who would “con- 
clude that all laborers are necessarily either 
hired laborers or slaves * * * that whoever 
is once a hired laborer, is fatally fixed in that 
condition for life; and thence, again, that 
his condition is as bad as, or worse, than, 
that of aslave. This is the mud-sill theory.” 

That phrase comes from the description 
of the position of the lowest sill in a log 
cabin, permanently embedded in the mud, 
and forever fixed in that position by the 
upper levels of the building resting upon it 
and holding it down. 

STROVE FOR GREAT REPUBLIC 


To Lincoln, humanity was not, and could 
not be, comprised of creatures in materially 
fixed status or strata. Human experience 
to Lincoln was a race, and government 
should only assure to all men a fair chance, 
an unfettered start, in that race. 

Well he knew that America had not fully 
or nearly attained that ideal. But he had 
an answer for the twittings of those, then 
and now, who call the “all men are created 
free and equal” truism a glittering generali- 
gation. He called attention to the Saviour’s 
injunction: 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

How many humans are as perfect as their 
“Father which is in heaven is perfect”? Yet, 
do we ridicule high purpose because not yet 
attained, he asked in effect. No, as individ- 
uals strive to attain perfection in their 
lives, so must peoples, through their gov- 
ernments, honestly strive to assure the 
equality of opportunity which they state as 
@ purpose of government. 

Lincoln fought for a government neither 
Utopian nor tyrannically fixing individual 
man in debased or unfavored status. He 
strove for “the great republic’ whose pur- 
pose was to enable man to achieve his vast 
future. 

Here was a man of lively sympathy for 
the cause of equality and freedom, wherever 
it appeared, and in whatever form. As the 
late Dr. James G. Randall put it, Lincoln 
ever fused the cause of nationalism with 
that of freedom. 





Communism: What and Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a newspaper publisher, you 
will undoubtedly be interested in learn- 
ing of a new neighborhood publication 


.Which has been established in the fast- 
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growing Clairemont section of San Diego. 
It is named “The Voice,” and it’s mast- 
head carries a very commendable state- 
ment of principles, as follows: 

This paper is a community service and is 
dedicated to the propositions that: men 
who would have well-organized communi- 
ties and happy, interesting, and secure lives 
must live in harmony with the spirit and 
law of God; every person is worthy of dignity 
and respect; that community is best for men 
which gives the greatest possible opportunity 
for individual freedom of expression and 
enterprise. 


This new publication has already 
established itself as a voice against com- 
munism, and has featured many articles 
about the menace of communism. 


Recently it carried an editorial by Ed 
Welty that deserves the attention of our 
colleagues. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Commu- 
nism: What and Why: 

COMMUNISM: WHAT AND WHY 


Communism or socialism could be defined 
as the rough road back to barbarism mis- 
takenly labeled a short cut to destiny. 


Many years ago students of government 
noticed that development of governmental 
theory and institution developed in cycles 
that swung first toward the liberal and then 
toward the reactionary in general feeling. 
It was also noticed that over a period of time 
the general movement was toward a liberal 
direction. 


Now, in the early 19th century (150 to 
100 years ago) the greater part of Europe 
and the world was still dominated by the 
ideas of society inherited from feudal times 
and even in the infant Republic of the 
United States practices now accepted as an 
important part of democracy would have 
been regarded as unthinkable anarchy. 


Everywhere workmen labored 12 to 14 
hours a day 7 days a week. Everywhere 
education was limited and children worked 
long hours for little more than enough poor 
food to keep from starving. Nowhere could 
women vote or even control their own prop- 
erty and most of the nations of the world 
still condoned slavery. 

In England, in France, and in America, 
politicians, patriots, and philosophers had 
begun the movement toward human free- 
dom and individual rights, and from these 
centers the challenge of mankind’s dreams 
and hopes rang out through all the world. 


In Germany, where feudal serfdom still 
existed alongside a growing learning and 
the beginning of industry, a young man of a 
wealthy family studied philosophy. He had 
no personal religion and he was of a bitter 
and frustrated disposition, unsuccesful at 
love, and unacceptable as a teacher, he 
blamed everyone but himself. Gradually 
he became associated with the most radical 
elements, and, supported by the wealthy 
father of a friend, this human failure poured 
the gall of his frustration and bitterness 
into a series of distorted writings that have 
been unparalleled in the havoc they have 
caused. 

This was Karl Marx, the father of com- 
munism and socialism. It was his conten- 
tion that if society were moving toward the 
left anyway, then the sensible thing to do 
‘was to seize power by force and bring about 
the ultimate changes quickly under a tem- 
porary dictatorship. 

Dike many others, he let his personal de- 
feats and hates influence his thinking. So 
history as he saw it would wipe out the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes that had 
rejected him and the laborers would be the 
army that would do it. He hungered and 
thirsted for vengeance and could not wait 
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to see bloody heads roll as they had a few 
years earlier in France. 

So he proposed a dictatorship to hurry 
the work of a world revolution. Marx wa, 
really both a poor student of history and 
philosophy. He completely failed to renjize 
that a bad means cannot produce ag good 
end. 

But he wrote so cleverly and so convine. 
ingly that his writings have been the chief 
tool of professional rabble rousers and dem. 
agogs ever since his time. 

Now, in our own day, the foolishness of 
his theories has become apparent, for the 
whole world is divided into two camps, 4 
the head of the one camp is the Soviet Union 
(Russia) and at the head of the other is 
own country. 

The Soviet Union is the product of a Com. 
munist revolution and 35 years of Commy. 
nist dictatorship. 

Instead of withering away, instead of pro. 
viding the self-government, peace, and 
plenty for a happy people, the Soviet Union 
has fastened. a growing tyranny upon the 
people of Russia. It has deliberately slaugh. 
tered, starved, and imprisoned millions of jts 
own people in order to enforce its rule. It 
has produced poverty and fear for its people, 
while it has used its resources to repeatedly 
invade and enslave the weaker nations on 
its borders. From day to day it plunges 
onward in fear and desperation, imperiling 
the whole world. 

In the meantime our own country has led 
the world in a steady evolution that has pro- 
duced the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

Here any man with normal intelligence 
and temperate habits can live a life such as 
the wealthiest nobles could not have lived 
a hundred years ago. 

Almost every man owns some part of our 
industrial system through an insurance pol- 
icy if nothing else. Millions own their own 
homes, farms, and businesses. Thousands 
own bonds, have money in the bank, or own 
at least a few shares of stock in some com- 
pany. Living conditions and the rights of 
labor have improved beyond the wildest 
dreams of even 50 years ago. Every child 
can get a fine education. The aged, the 
orphaned the underprivileged can turn to any 
one of the many agencies for help yet all of 
this has come quietly, with no civil war, no 
— purges, no famine, and no real suffer- 


Our 


g. 

America is far from perfect; a hundred 
years from now our grandchildren’s grand- 
children will still find much to do to improve 
the best that we can bequeath them, yet we 
should have confidence to work steadily 
ahead, for the future belongs to the free. 

Surely a tree shall be known by its frult 
and the good tree that bears good fruit will 
be tended and treasured, but the poor tree 
that bears fruit shall be cut down and 
burned. 





Signals Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing trenchant observation from the Po- 
tomac Fever column of Fletcher Knebel 
in yesterday’s Washington Evening Star: 

General Vogel, Ike’s new TVA head, says 
he doesn’t think that TVA is creeping 5 
cialism. This is Vogel’s first week on the 
Eisenhower team—he hasn't got the signals 
yet. 
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ising gas indications at depths of 1,200 feet Mr. Bancrorr. Those are the highlights. 
Search for Alaska Oil and lower at their drilling site near Eureka.” How about you, Congressman, ann ae go 

This is northeast of Anchorage, the Terri- along with that? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS torial metropolis. Mr. McCormack. It is rather interesting 
OF There is no actual production of oil any- to listen to Congressman ALLEN. He has only 

L BARTLETT where in the Territory at present. Oil was recited a few things. 

HON. E. ° discovered in Alaska in 1901 and 23 shallow Mr. BancrorT. We didn’t give him much 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
search for oil in Alaska which is now 
proceeding so intensively in so many 
different regions of the Territory is here 
described in a special dispatch to the 
New York Times from Pairbanks, 


Alaska: 

Oil companies are sinking millions of dol- 
Jars in the subsurface of Alaska. Major out- 
side companies as well as Alaska concerns, 
some of which sell dollar-a-share stocks 
through newspaper advertisements, are 
gambling on finding gushers in several parts 
of the Territory. 

The burst of activity involves test drilling 
as well as some preliminary exploratory 
work. It takes in natural gas as well as oil, 
with both Pairbanks and Anchorage, the 
principal centers of population, interested 
in bringing in natural gas to cut present 
high heating and lighting costs. 

Plans are being advanced for a $30 million 
pipeline to carry the gas into Fairbanks from 
the Gulik field between this city and Point 
Barrow on the Arctic coast, the farthest 
north point on the North American main- 
land. 

IN ARCTIC TUNDRA 

The upper end of the pipeline would be 
in the Arctic tundra region, the vast treeless 
plain north of the Brooks range where the 
Navy ended a 9-year $56 million oil explora- 
tory program last September. Some 35 test 
holes were sunk and estimates of oil reserves 
in one part of the fleld—the Umiat—range 
from 30 million to 100 million barrels. The 
lower figures are not considered to represent 
commercial quantities. 

The Navy’s work was begun by the Sea- 
bees in 1944 and taken over by Arctic Con- 
tractors, a group of companies under con- 
tract to the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
in 1946. Oil was found not only at Umiat 
but on the Simpson Peninsula, 45 miles 
southeast of Point Barrow, and at Fish 
Creek, 20 miles west of the mouth of the 
Colville River on the Arctic Coast, 135 miles 
to the southeast of Barrow. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, on which 
part of the exploration was done, consists 
of 37,000 square miles. Added to it was an 
adjacent 30,000 square mile tract withdrawn 
from the public domain by the Secretary of 
the Interior in the mid 1940’s for oil ex- 
ploration by the Navy. 


SEEK TO CANCEL ORDER 


Efforts, which appear encouraging to Alas- 
kans, are being made now to win cancellation 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
of this withdrawal order. 

At this time most of the oil exploration in 
the Territory is int three general areas along 
the southern as distinguished from the 
ene or panhandle region of Alas- 


Phil Holdsworth, Territorial commissioner 
of mines, said at Juneau that about $4 mil- 
lion had been spent during the last 3 years 
in oll exploration by private enterprises with 
$2 million to be spent this year. The out- 
= companies include Standard of Cali- 
ornia, Shell Oil Co., Phillips Petroleum, and 
the Havenstrite Oil Co. 


PROMISING GAS STRIKE 
The current bulletin of the Territorial De- 
scape of Mines notes that the Alaska Oil 
Gas Development Co. “has struck prom- 





holes, to a depth of about 800 feet, were 
sunk in the Katalla field near Cordova be- 
tween 1921 and 1936, with production never 
exceeding 50 barrels a day. About 155,000 
barrels of highgrade oil was produced. 
Katalla was acquired in 1927 by Standard, 
which has been interested in Alaskan oil 
prospects at various times since the 1920's. 





The Leading Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include herewith a transcript of a CBS 
radio discussion between two distin- 
guished leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The text of the transcript follows: 
Tue LEADING QUESTION: WHaT ARE THE Ac- 

COMPLISHMENTS OF THE 83D CONGRESS? 


Mr. BancrorTr. What are the accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress? 

Well, to debate this week’s leading ques- 
tion, we have two outstanding leaders in the 
House of Representatives—Congressman LEo 
ALLEN, Representative, of Illinois, chairman 
of the powerful House Rules Committee; and 
the assistant floor leader or Democratic whip, 
Representative JoHN McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Since this is a Republican Congress, sup- 
pose we start with you, Congressman ALLEN. 
What are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Bancroft, there have been 
many that everyone will believe that the 
accomplishments have been great, and at the 
outset I wish to emphasize that the Demo- 
crats, most of the Democrats, have helped 
us in what I believe brought about a great 
program. . 

I think probably the thing that we all 
appreciate the most is the end of the Korean 
war. The guns have been silenced in Korea. 
Our boys are not being slaughtered any place 
in Korea. They are home. They got home 
from Korea, most of them. 


I think another thing is the end of con- 
trols. You will recall we had the OPA. I 
think it stifled business—all controls. We 
have eliminated those during the 83d Con- 
gress. Then we reduced the budget. Last 
year's budget, Mr. Truman’s budget, was $68 
billion. We reduced that. Our expenditures 
were $54 billion. 

Then we gave the people a much deserved 
tax reduction, tax relief in the amount of 
$7 billion. This tax relief has gone out to all 
the people. In other words, when we gave 
tax relief by way of reduction in excise taxes 
on transportation, electric light bulbs, mov- 
ing pictures, and telephones, and all these 
things, the people benefited, all the people 
benefited, and the same with our tax revi- 
sion bill. That has gone mainly to the peo- 
ple in the lower-income brackets. 


Those are what I think are the major ac- 
complishments, 


time, in fairness. 

Mr. McCormack. I know. If those are the 
highlights, they are very weak highlights. 
He talks about the Democrats helping in 
bringing about a great program. Well, of 
course, the program that we Democrats sup- 
ported was the Roosevelt and Truman pro- 
gram that Eisenhower has embraced. In 
other words, extension of social security that 
he recommended, who put social security 
legislation on the statute books? The Demo- 
crats. 

The extension of unemployment compen- 
sation and coverage, who put unemploy- 
ment coverage on the statute books? The 
Democrats. He talks about the controls 
eliminated. Yes; but at the same time they 
promised lower living costs. The people 
know they are paying higher costs. 

They promised a sound dollar, a sound 
dollar means you can buy more with the 
American dollar under the Republicans than 
you could under the Democrats. Everyone 
knows that is not so. It costs you at least 
as much if not more to buy things—food 
and anything else. 

They talk about taxes, but the taxes my 
friend talks about expired. The Republi- 
cans didn’t do that. It was congressional 
action that expired the taxes in December 
31, 1953. That was by congressional action, 
and the expiration of the excise taxes was 
also by congressional action. 

It is true that there has been reductions 
in the excise taxes, certain excise taxes, and 
I commend them for that, which benefit the 
people generally, but, on the other hand, the 
tax-reduction bill, 90 percent of the bene- 
fits go to less than 10 percent of the people, 

We Democrats tried to have a wide distri- 
bution by a $100 increase in exemption from 
$600 to $700, which would have benefited ev- 
erybody, and the Republicans defeated that. 
So the present tax bill is a big-business tax 
bill, and a tax bill 90 percent of which only 
benefits less than 10 percent of the Ameri- 
can people. There are a few crumbs in there, 
among that 10 percent, for some of the peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets, but the 
great percentage of $1,300 million in reduc- 
tion in taxes in the first year, which will be 
about $3 billion the second year, 90 percent 
of it in each one of those years and the suc- 
ceeding years in the future, goes to less than 
10 percent of the people. 

We talk about what the Republican body 
has done in this Congress. Well, they made 
certain campaign promises. They made the 
great crusade. That is out the window. 

They promised the liberation of enslaved 
peoples. That is out the window. 

They promised an agonizing reappraisal. 
That is out the window, although we are go- 
ing through an agonizing reappraisal. They 
promised an agonizing reappraisal in rela- 
tion to the British and the French, but the 
United States is the one that is undergoing 
that appraisal. 

They promised instant and massive re- 
taliation. That is out the window. 

They promised a new military look. That 
is out the window. 

They promised greater prosperity. We 
haven’t got it. The people who are unem- 
ployed, the people i the labor-distressed 
areas of the country, are well aware of the 
fact that we haven't as much prosperity to- 
day as we had under the Democrats. 

They promised lower living costs. We 
know they are not lower. 

They promised a sound dollar. We know 
we haven’t got a sounder dollar under the 
Republicans than we had under the Demo- 
crats. 
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They promised cooperative peace. If my 
friend from MTlinois thinks that there is 
peace in the world today, then he is a sadly 
mistaken man, and that is nothing but a 
deception upon the American people. 

This has been a big business administra- 
tion. The 80th Republican Congress was 
known in history as the do-nothing Congress. 
The 83d Republican Congress will be known 
as the giveaway Congress. 

I wonder what they have to say about the 
killing the bankers made on the higher in- 
terest rate on mortgages and loans to busi- 
ness. I wonder what they have to say about 
the killing the bankers made on the Gov- 
ernment bonds when they went down from 
189 and then went back to 99 again. 

Who moved in and made the money both 
Ways? 

I wonder what they have to say about the 
electrical power developed by the taxpayers’ 
money being turned over to private power 
interests and the big lobby that has been in 
Washington all during this administration. 

I wonder what they are going to say to the 
people about the attempt to give away to 
the big lumber interests and big cattle in- 
terests our public domains. 

Those are some of the things that they 
have to meet in the coming campaign, and 
instead of being an administration for the 
people, it has been truly an administration 
for small groups, selected groups, the special 
interests. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Congressman ALLEN, that is 
quite a long recital. Will you answer that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe I will be able to take 
care of myself pretty well in regard to some 
of these objections. I am just wondering 
what the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
tell me as to one thing, just one thing— 
not two things—that Adlai Stevenson would 
have done better had he been elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCormack. Adlai Stevenson—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait until I finish my question. 

Mr. McCormack. Sure. 

Mr. ALLen. Tell me one thing, if Adlai 
Stevenson had been elected president in the 
1952 campaign, tell me one thing he would 
have done better than Eisenhower did. Tell 
me one thing, and what has been wrong—— 

Mr. McCormack. You do not have me be- 
fore the Rules Committee where you are the 
boss now. You cannot arbitrarily rule me 
out, although I do not say you do it. You 
wouldn't do it. If I was there, I wouldn't 
let you do it. 

In the first place, Adial Stevenson is not 
the president. In the second place, he would 
give an administration that would be for all 
the people and not for a selected group. 

Look at the Cabinet you have. You do 
not have one man in the Cabinet that fairly 
represents the cross-currents of American 
life. 

Mr. Atten. We have in the Cabinet—Pres!- 
dent Eisenhower has brought in some busi- 
nessmen. Take Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hum- 

Mr.- McCormack. Mr. Wilson says, “What 
is good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” 

Mr. ALLEN. We have brought businessmen 
In to run our Government, not bankrupts 
and business failures who were here for 20 
years before, like Henry Wallace and Ickes. 
We brought outstanding businessmen in and 
we are getting a business administration. 
We brought businessmen down to run the 
biggest government in the world. Is there 
any objection to that? I think that is com- 
mendable? 

Mr. McCormack. You make out my case 
completely when you say you have big-busi- 
ness men the Government, and they 
are running it in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of big business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not bankrupts and business 
failures, but businessmen, successful busi- 
nessmen. 
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Mr. McCormack. You mentioned Harold 
Ickes. He was one of the greatest public 
Officials we ever had. He represented the 
people and fought for the people. He didn’t 
give away to the private power interests the 
great natural resources of our country, such 
as has taken place under the present admin- 
istration. Even Secretary McKay has viti- 
ated the mine-inspection law that we passed 
for the protection of human beings who work 
in the mines by undercutting it. He is giv- 
ing away the helium wealth of America. He 
is going to give away—he only announced 
this the other day—the helium wealth. 

Those are some of the illustrations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have an article here from the 
Washington Post of this morning where I 
believe Mr. Woodner is mentioned in con- 
nection with a giveaway. According to the 
paper here, Mr. Woodner admitted to the 
committee that he parlayed a net worth of 
$20,000 in 1944 to $2,915,000. You talk about 
this giveaway program. 

Mr. Bancrort. That is in connection with 
the so-called housing matter? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is in connection with the 
housing thing. 

I am glad we are only permitting about 
35,000 units this year until we can get in 
there and stop that thing. 

Mr. McCormack. This has nothing to do 
with low-cost housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Financing those units. 

Mr. McCormack. That is public housing. 
That is different than low-cost housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. The law under which they 
did that was put on the statute books by the 
80th Republican Congress. We called your 
attention to the dangers that would rise. I 
am not going to blame the Republican Party 
for that. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the gentleman will answer 
my question that I put to him a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr. McCormack. I answered it. 
didn’t like the answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Tell me one thing—— 

Mr. McCormack. Most of those people who 
are appearing before the Capehart commit- 
tee are registered Republicans. 

J Mr. Aten. He hasn't answered the ques- 
ion. 

Mr. McCormack. What question is that? 

Mr. ALLEN. What would the Democratic 
Party, had it been in control, have done 
better? 

Mr. McCormack. I told you. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would they have done? 
Would they have prevented the slaughtering 
in Korea faster, ended controls faster, re- 
duced the budget faster, reduced taxes faster? 
They haven’t done it in 20 years. Would 
they have reduced 226,000 unnecessary Gov- 
ernment workers who didn’t perform any 
functions of government, as the Republicans 
have? Would they have thrown out 2,400 
Federal employees for security reasons? 

Just tell me one thing they would have 
done better. 

Mr. McCormack. I told you one thing. We 
would represent the people. 

Mr. ALLEN, Isn't that representing the 
people? 

Mr. McCormack. Just a minute. Sit there 
quietly for a moment. You talked about 
reducing the budget. Your administration 
spent more money last year than any Demo- 
cratic administration ever spent. It isn’t a 
question of the appropriations. It is a ques- 
tion of what was spent. Your administration 
in the last fiscal year spent more money than 
any Democratic administration spent. You 
reduced, yes, but you have to make appropri- 
ations in future years to make up. 

What you did was to deceive the people by 
reducing the budget, but then you had an 
appropriation made in prior years that you 
used to spend and later on you have to make 
increased appropriations. ‘ 
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Last year you fought for 120: airwin, 
groups, weakening the national defense ,- 
our country. We Democrats fought tha: 
This year you are for @ 187 airwing group, 
That meant we Democrats were right last 
year and the Republicans were wrong. 

This fiscal year you are cutting down our 
Army two divisions and you have another 
division and a half in the next fiscal year 
You have cancelled that. We Democrats 
warned you against that. So we have haq 
a partial victory. 

We Democrats have to guide you Repup. 
licans for the best interests of the country, 

Mr. ALLEN. I couldn’t accept your figures 
regarding the authorizaticon—— 

Mr. McCormack. You wouldn't accept 
anything I say anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. That we are bigger spenders 
than the Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. The facts so show it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not according to my facts, 

Mr. McCormack. The Chicago Tribune js 
not a Democratic paper, certainly, and they 
had an editorial to that effect. 

Mr. ALLEN. My good friend JoHN McCor. 
MACK has mentioned prosperity. Of course, 
we don’t have this war prosperity. I don't 
think people want to go to war all the time 
so we can have a war prosperity. I think 
that, generally speaking, everyone admits 
that in this reconversion from war to peace 
there is outstanding prosperity. In other 
words, I read here in the papers where there 
are record sales by General Mills, where 10 
of the largest companies employing men 
have had the greatest prosperity. I have 
items in my hand which show business js 
increasing. 

I am particularly interested in this item 
where I see there are more people going on 
vacations than ever in history. Fifty mil- 
lion are going under this good Republican 
prosperity to a much deserved, and I hope, 
enjoyable vacation. 

Mr. McCormack. There are millions of 
people listening in. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there are some people 
for political reasons—I know some in out- 
standing life—who are coming out as mes- 
sengers of gloom. They have been predict- 
ing the great depression since last Febru- 
ary. Those great economists were telling us 
that we would be selling apples on the street 
in June, and so forth. 

I think, generally speaking, most people 
think that under the conditions of recon- 
version from war to peace we are pretty well 
satisfied. 

Mr. McCormack. I am glad to hear, Mr. 
Bancroft, Congressman ALLEN try to sell the 
American people that we have a wonderful 
prosperity now. I wonder how the people in 
Lawrence, Mass., where there are many thou- 
sands of people out of work, feel about that 
statement, particularly when President Eisen- 
hower, in his 1952 campaign, promised to 
send contracts into the labor distressed areas. 

I wonder how they feel in areas like I 
know in New Bedford, Mass., where there are 
thousands of people out of work, and people 
in labor distressed areas throughout the 
country. I wonder how the millions of peo- 
ple out of work now feel about this state- 
ment about this wonderful prosperity. | 
wonder how the millions who have had their 
overtime taken away and their take-home 
pay reduced, I wonder how those working 3 
and 4 days a week feel, how they are going 
to receive this wonderful statement that we 
have wonderful prosperity at the present 
time. 

I will let ALLEN’s statement 
be interpreted by those listening in. 

Mr. Atten. About these reductions in over- 
time, it wasn’t so long ago that the labor 
unions were coming around and wanted 4 30- 
hour week. At one time they said the 
people are working too much and we should 
have what they call a 30-hour week. Now 
they are objecting because in this change 
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war to peace, where they used to work 
» hear®. now they are working 52 hours, 
That isn’t enough for anyone to work. 

Mr. McCormack. We have a 40-hour week. 
My dear friend, you don’t know what the 
—_— Auten. A 40-hour week doesn’t stop 
anybody from working 52. 

Mr. McCoRMACK. But they get overtime. 
1% times for every hour over 40. You must 
not forget that. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. Who is working 52 hours 
a week now? Will you tell me? 

Mr. BancrorT. Besides Congressmen. 

Mr. McCormack. That is right. That is 
= Aten. Out through my territory, I 
would say with the exception—— 

Mr. McCormack. And the farmers. They 
~ Auten. God bless the farmer. I have a 
lot of them. 

Mr. McCormack. But you are cutting down 
the 90 percent of parity, so you God bless 
them on the one hand and on the other hand 
you clip them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad that Mr. McCormack 
brought up the parity question, for this rea- 
son. I think next to the Korean war, the 
biggest problem that the previous adminis- 
tration handed down to us was the surplus 
of food. In other words, during the war 
years when more people were working in the 
United States at the highest wages. at any 
time in history, the previous administration 
stored up $7 billion worth of food and sur- 
plus which cost us $700,000 a day to store. 
They didn’t solve the problem. 

Mr. McCormack. Have you solved it? 

Mr. ALLEN. We are attempting to, and do- 
ing a good job toward solving it. 

Mr. McCormack. How are you doing it? 
Giveaway? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe in flexible supports, 
and that will help the giveaway. 

Mr. McCormack. You have given a billion 
dollars of food away. I think that is all right, 
but that doesn’t solve the problem. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has to be solved because, I 
repeat, when you have a nation at war and 


you have more people at the highest income — 


and greatest purchasing power and perhaps 
for political purposes, you store $7 billion of 
grain costing $700,000, I think next to the 
Korean war, that was the worst problem. We 
are going to solve it. Flexible price supports 
are what we need, and we are going to solve 
it, but it was a tough one. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Bancroft, the Repub- 
lican Party promised 100 percent parity at 
the market place. The Democratic Party 
promised 90 percent. There was a bill in the 
House here and in the Senate to extend the 
9) percent for 1 year. The Republicans in 
the House wanted 75 to 90 percent. They 
were licked, so they brought in an amend- 
ment making it 82% to 90 percent. 

Another scheme of this administration is 
that they claim victories when they have 
been defeated. The President claims a vic- 
tory on the Randall report. The Randall re- 
port was out the window when it was made 
to Congress. Then the President said, “I 
want a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal 
a Act.” He didn’t get it. He got 1 

They say that is a victory. It is a defeat, 
but we Democrats were the ones who voted 
it through. He accepted 1 year because 
his Republican leaders in Congress said, 

You won't get any more.” Then they come 
in and fight for 75 to 90 percent of parity 
and they are forced into 82% to 90 percent, 
and that is a defeat, and they claim it is a 


Only the other day the President sent up 
#2 billion supplementary appropriations bill, 
most of which was in connection with our 
national defense, and the Republican Party 
i the House reduced, cut off $900 million 





in construction of bases abroad and other 
pr in connection with our national de- 
lense. . 

Mr. ALLEN. Right there, Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. McCormack, They are talking one way 
and acting another. Ninety percent of the 
press of the country is Republican. They 
try to bring the wrong message to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where my good friend Jonn 
McCormack is criticizing—I am going 
through some papers here, and it is aston- 
ishing the support that the Democrats have 
given on these things. For instance, just 
about every bill that came before the Senate 
and House—and I would say this, the Sen- 
ate had a Democratic majority. 

Mr. McCormack. What are the bills? 

Mr. ALLEN. The housing—— 

Mr. McCormack. That is a Democratic 
measure. You didn’t vote for housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Here are the two foreign-aid 
bills, 67 and 19. About every bill they 
criticized—atomic energy—many of these 
bills were passed in the Senate which he is 
criticizing when the Senate had a majority 
of one Demdécrat. 

Mr. McCormack. They are Democratic 
measures. They were Democratic measures 
in the past years. : 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not understand how they 
vote for these things and still my good 
friend JouN is criticizing, when his own 
party is voting for them. 

Mr. McCormack. That is easy to answer. 
The measures we voted for are Democratic 
measures for the past 20 years, which Mr. 
Eisenhower has embraced, and the Repub- 
licans promised to repeal, and they haven’t 
put in one bill to repeal any Democratic 
measure. 

Mr. ALLEN. What measure did. you vote 
against, Mr. McCormack, if you weren’t sat- 
isfled? 

Mr. McCormack. The two you mentioned 
I was for. Were you for low-cost housing? 

Mr. ALLEN. I voted for 35,000. 

Mr. McCormack. I voted for a hundred 
and forty thousand, that President Eisen- 
hower recommended. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am for economy. 

Mr. McCormack. And you were against 
Eisenhower. You voted against Eisenhower. 

Mr. ALLEN. He asked for a hundred and 
forty thousand. 

Mr. McCormack. You voted for 35,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. But we are probing all this 
housing thing. 

Mr. McCormack. You voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it is time to stop this 
thing and check up on such people as the 
Woodner situation and other ptople. 

Mr. McCormack. You voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I voted for 35,000. 

Mr. McCormack. And against Eisenhower. 
Eisenhower recommended a measure based 
on good democratic principles, and we are 
not going to vote one way under a Demo- 
crat and another way under the Republicans. 

Mr. ALLEN. They voted about a thousand 
percent for it. 

Mr. McCormack. The voting record of the 
Congress shows that the best interests will 
be served, the best interests of the country 
will be served next fall by electing a Demo- 
cratic House and a Democratic Senate. We 
Democrats will give Eisenhower more sup- 
port in the interests of the country and in the 
interests of our people, because we are for- 
ward locking, than he will get from his own 
Republican Party. 

Mr. ALLEN. Here is an article by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, who are talking about the 
next election. I don’t think anybody will 
say they are Republicans. It says: “Demo- 
crats dim election hopes.” 

This is from Sunday’s Washington Post. 
It then goes on to say that the Democrats 
didn’t have much of a chance—— 
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Mr. McCormack. It didn’t say that. I read 
it. It didn’t say that at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. All it says is: “Democrats dim 
election hopes.” 

They thought they would win easily,. and 
they are beginning to question it. 

Mr. McCormack. But it didn’t say they 
didn’t have much chance. That article is 
entirely different than your construction 
placed upon it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t see how the people 
can—this prosperity that happens—— 

Mr. McCormack. You had better not argue 
prosperity too much because you will be in 
trouble. 

Mr. ALLEN. Although some said we were 
going to sell apples in the street—— 

Mr. McCormack. Nobody said that at all. 
You cannot point to one person who said 
that. 

Mr. ALLEN. These messengers of gloom— 
out in Illinois we have Senator Dovc.Las who 
started last February talking about a reces- 
sion. He said he knew what he was talking 
about because he was an economist. He 
either didn't know what he was talking about 
or it was a malicious thought—— 

Mr. McCormack. He was trying to help the 

people of our country. He is a great Ameri- 
can. ; 
Mr. ALLEN. You can have a depression 
easily enough by talking about it. If you 
have a bank down the street and you say it 
is going broke, that is the easiest way to 
have it go broke. 

I don’t say it was malicious intent. It is 
probably in a spirit of friendliness and 
thoughtfulness. That is what I think about 
the prosperity. 

Mr. McCormack. My good friend is hand- 
ing out the old stuff that the Republicans 
are always handing out. As I said on the 
floor the other day, they have broken their 
promises to the farmers. They promised 
the farmers one thing when they want the 
votes, when they are in, they do another 
thing, They go ahead and say the great ma- 
jority of farmers will vote Republican be- 
cause their grandfathers voted Republican. 
I think the farmers of this day and age and 
this year are waking up and realizing that 
there has been a job done on them. 

What about the giveaway of the great pub- 
lic resources of our country? I think the 
people out in the great States of the west 
coast—10 or 11 of those States, realize what 
is happening. I think the millions of peo- 
ple who are out of employment realize that 
they had employment under the Democrats 
and they do not have it under the Republi- 
cans, and the record is clear that the only 
good thing this administration did is when 
they sent recommendations up that were 
consistent with Democratic recommenda- 
tions and legislation in past years, then, and 
even in those cases, the great majority of 
those who voted against them, President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations, came’ from 
the Republican Members of Congress. We 
Democrats voted during this administration 
as we did during the last 20 years. The 
whole record is clear of broken promises, and, 
as the 80th Republican Congress was a do- 
nothing Congress, this one, this Republican 
Congress, the 83d, is a giveaway to the big 
interests Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. In conclusion, I want to say— 
and I repeat—I love my good friend Jonn 
McCormack. The only thing is he should 
haye been a Republican. 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, no. I am a disciple 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. ALLEN. He is right in there pitching 
for the Eisenhower program. He is in there 
voting for it as nearly all the Democrats are. 
I know him too well He is an honorable 
man. If he didn’t think it was a good pro- 
gram, that things weren’t going according 
to Hoyle, my good friend would be voting 
against it. He is pitching for this program 
and he knows we are going places, and we 
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are glad to have him with us on our team. 
He is on our team and we are glad to have 
him. 

Mr. McCormack. Was social security a Re- 
publican program or a Democratic program? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was started under the Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. McCormack. Was unemployment 
compensation a Republican or Democratic 
program? 

Mr. ALLEN. We are going along with it. 

Mr. McCormack. You are going along, but 
who started it? 

Mr. ALLEN. It came under the Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. McCormack. Who started low-cost 
housing, the Republicans or the Democrats? 

Mr. ALiteNn. The Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. The Republicans have 
killed it. 

Mr. AttEN. What do you mean “killed it”? 

Mr. McCormack. Was 35,000 voted? 

Mr. Auten. We are having a million units 
built through private enterprise. We don’t 
want this giveaway stuff. 

Mr. McCormack. I talked about public 
housing. 

Mr. Auten. Yes; I am talking about—— 

Mr. McCormack. Who started it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. Who put through the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement law? 

Mr. Atten. You did. 

Mr. McCormack. Did you vote for it this 
year? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did. 

Mr. McCormack. Did you vote for it in 
bygone years, to extend it? 

Mr. ALLEN. When we got into the Korean 
war, I started to vote for it. 

Mr. McCormack. Prior to that did you vote 
for it? 

Mr. Aten. No. 

Mr. Bancrorr. That is all the time we have. 

We did get a little away from the subject, 
the accomplishments of the 83d Congress, 
but I think we got a preview of the election 
campaign. 

Thank you, Congressman McCormack and 
Congressman ALLEN. 
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Mr. ,. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, thousands of small business 
firms across the country have been able 
to improve their financial position, get 
Government contracts, or obtain valu- 
able advice and assistance in solving 
management and technical problems as 
a result of the programs of the Small 
Business Administration. 

This agency, the only new govern- 
mental agency created by the Eisenhow- 
er administration, has just closed its first 
year of operations and is improving and 
streamlining its programs so greater 
numbers of small firms can be helped in 
the future. 

A prime objective of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has been to make 
its services available to small firms at the 
local level, so it will not be necessary for 
them to spend their time and money in 
coming to Washington. To meet this 
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' objective, 36 field offices have been estab- 


lished in major cities. 

In addition to developing, planning, 
and putting its own small business as- 
sistance programs into operation during 
the first year of existence, the Small 
Business Administration was also espe- 
cially interested in obtaining the tax 
relief embraced in the new Federal 
tax law. 

The Small Business Administration is 
the first comprehensive, peacetime, in- 
dependent governmental agency in his- 
tory created for the sole purpose of ad- 
vising, counselling, assisting, and 
protecting small business enterprises. 

Legislation creating the Small Busi- 
ness Administration wds signed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower July 30, 1953. Its 
programs of giving assistance to small 
firms are fast gathering momentum 
under the direction of the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator Wendell B. Barnes. 

The agency’s main -programs—loans 
and financial counselling assistance, aid 
in getting Government contracts, tech- 
nical and managerial help of many kinds, 
and disaster loans to help victims of 
floods and other catastrophies rebuild 
their homes and shops—are each de- 
signed to offer important services to 
small firms. 

In all of these fields the results so far 
are notable, and they offer even greater 
promise for future development. 

Summing up the year’s accomplish- 
ments in the four major fields of actiy- 
ity, here is the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s national record—a record of 
which the administration can be proud: 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Authority for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans did not be- 
gin until September 29, 1953. Since then 
634 small-business loans, totaling $36,- 
359,962, have been approved. Two- 
thirds of these loans are bank partici- 
pation loans, in which local banks put 
up part of the money, and the Small 
Business Administration puts up the re- 
mainder. Direct loans are made by the 
Small Business Administration only 
when they are needed to help smail 
firms that cannot obtain private 
financing. 

Of the total loans approved, 429 loans, 
totaling $25,926,602, are bank participa- 
tion loans, and 205 loans, totaling $10,- 
433,360, are direct loans. 

In establishing the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s financial assistance pro- 
gram, Administrator Barnes has stressed 
the fact that the private banks of this 
country have done and are doing a good 
job in providing for the credit needs of 
our businessmen. . 

The Small Business Administration is 
not competing with the banks, and plans 
to offer its loans for sale to them as soon 
as the loans have been “seasoned” and 
are of proved worth. 

The Small Business Administration is 
working with the private banks, to help 
provide term credit to small firms. By 
putting the emphasis on bank participa- 
tion loans, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is helping the proprietors of 
small firms establish a banking rela- 
tionship with a private bank in their own 
community. This is providing a service 
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of lasting value, as it helps to strengthen 
the customer-bank relationships in the 
local communities. 

DISASTER LOANS 


In addition to making business loans 
the Small Business Administration has 
the responsibility of making disaster 
loans to aid in the rehabilitation of 
homes and businesses damaged in wing- 
oe fires, floods, and other catastro-. 
phes. 

Ninety-eight disaster loans totaling 
about $400,000 have been made so far, 
helping people rebuild their homes and 
shops. The Small Business Administra- 
tion stands always ready to give help to 
the homeowners and the businessman 
whenever catastrophes occur. 

PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE 


The law creating the Small Business 
Administration gives it the responsibility 
for seeing to it that a fair share of the 
goods and services purchased by the 
Government—and remember that the 
United States Government is the biggest 
customer in the world—are obtained 
from small firms. 

During the period August 1, 1953, 
through June 30, 1954, the Smal! Busi- 
ness Administration assisted 1,080 small 
firms in obtaining Government contracts 
totaling $124,837,044. 

These figures represent actual con- 
tract awards under the Small Business 
Administration’s “joint determination” 
program, but they tell only a small part 
of the accomplishments of the Small 
Business Administration in helping 
smaller firms get Government contracts, 

The Small Business Administration 
concentrates its contract procurement 
assistance activity in the area where— 
except for the vigilance of the Small 
Business Administration—the contracts 
would probably go to larger firms. 
Through its joint determination pro- 
gram it is constantly working to increase 
the small-business share of Government 
orders. 

Under this joint determination pro- 
gram, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has representatives stationed in the 
principal procurement centers of the 
military departments across the country. 
. Here, all individual proposed procure- 
ments valued at $10,000 or more—except 
those classified as “confidential” or 
higher—are screened jointly by the 
Small Business Administration repre- 
sentatives and military procurement of- 
ficers. 

Those found suitable for performance 
by small business, if jointly agreed to by 
the Small Business Administration and 
the military, are earmarked and reserved 
exclusively for competitive award to 
small firms. In some cases, portions of 
proposed ts are also ear- 
marked for performance by small firms 
under this program. 

Once a joint determination has been 
made, the Small Business Administra- 
tion field offices are notified, and are thus 
able to call possible procurement oppor- 
tunities to the attention of small firms 
in their own areas. 

In addition, through cooperative pro- 
grams, larger private firms constantly 
are being encouraged to place more of 
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their orders with smaller concerns in 
their own areas. 

The regional offices of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration regularly receive no- 
tices of procurement opportunities. 
They keep a register of many thousands 
of small firms that are desirous of ob- 
taining a Government contract. 

Every day procurement specialists in 
the regional offices of the Small Business 
administration check the list of products 
the Government wants to buy and refer 
them to those firms that are capable of 
producing the specific products. 

Last year the regional offices made 
many thousands of referrals, and al- 
though it is impossible to keep a close 
check on the results of each referral, it 
is known that they resulted in a good 
yolume of Government contracts going 

mall firms. 

"S addition to the activity in behalf 
of small firms in the regional offices of 
the Small Business Administration and 
in the field offices, representatives of the 
agency in procurement centers of the 
Armed Services held more than 2,500 in- 
terviews with businessmen regarding pro- 
curement matters, handled about 40,000 
communications regarding procurement 
matters, and in about 3,000 cases made 
specific referrals of bid opportunities to 
individual firms. 

In addition to these Government con- 
tracts, the Small Business Administra- 
tion also works with firms holding large 
prime Government contracts and helps 
them locate small firms who can take a 
subcontract. This activity is, of course, 
a two-way street. 

The Small Business Administration 
not only helps the smaller firms by aid- 
ing them in getting more business, but 
also helps the larger producer develop 
reliable suppliers. The net result is to 
stimulate all business activity. 

The perseverance of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in helping small 
firms get Government contracts is best 
demonstrated by its certificate of com- 
petency program. 

Certificates of competency are issued 
only in cases where a small firm is ac- 
tually the low bidder on a Government 
contract and should get the award, ex- 
cept that the military procurement spe- 
cialist calls into the question the techni- 
cal or financial ability of the firm to 
= the item satisfactorily and on 
ime. 

In such cases the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has its production experts 
investigate. If they find that the firm 
does have the technical ability and ade- 
quate financing to produce the article 
wanted, a certificate is issued and the 
contract goes to the small firm. 

The Small Business Administration 
has issued 41 certificates of competency 
to aid small firms. As a result, these 
firms won contracts valued at $6,500,000. 
The taxpayer, incidentally, has a stake 
in this program, since its objective is to 
help the low bidder get the contract. So 
far, the savings total about $284,000. 

Sometimes it is found that small firms 
have the technical ability to handle « 
particular Government contract, but 
they lack the financial resources needed 
© do the job. In such cases the Small 








Business Administration may be able to 
approve a loan to help the small firm. 

It often happens, too, that the pro- 
prietor of a small firm, after consulting 
with the Small Business Administration 
financial specialist, is able to work out 
private credit with his bank, or perhaps 
by recognizing his production schedule 
he is enable to get along without a loan. 

MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Under this heading the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, through its re- 
gional Offices, offers a wide range of 
service to help small firms. 

The Small Business Administration 
pubiishes two series of practical and 
helpful leaflets called Management and 
Technical Aids for Small Business. 
These leafiets cover a wide range of 
management and production problems, 
and are in great demand. They are de- 
signed particularly to aid the proprietor 
of a small firm who may have an out- 
standing aptitude in certain lines, but 
lacks the rounded management experi- 
ence. which big companies hire for their 
top management team. 

The Small Business Administration 
has experienced management counselors 
in its field offices. These counselors are 
always ready to work directly with own- 
ers of small businesses on specific ques- 
tions presented to them. It has recently 
developed a program of helping small 
firms with products development prob- 
lems—finding new uses and new appli- 
cations for items produced by small 
firms. 

There are hundreds of small firms 
whose proprietors have ideas for im- 
proved or new products and processes, 
or perhaps they own a product patent, 
but they may lack the technical know- 
how or means of putting the article or 
new idea to practical use. The Small 
Business Administration is giving help 
to these firms. Sometimes its experts 
can direct the proprietor to a competent 
research institution or laboratory, or re- 
fer an inventor to a firm which may 
utilize his invention or idea. 

All of the programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration are aimed at this 
one basic objective: To assist in the 
growth and survival of small-business 
firms; to help them meet the continuing 
challenge of our expanding economy. 

There are about 4,200,000 business 
establishments in the United States. Of 
these, 96 percent are classed as small. 
The new tax law enacted by the 83d 
Congress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower is going to be of great benefit to 
businesses generally. It will be a boon 
to small firms. 

Congress and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration recognized that, in recent 
years, barriers had been erected in our 
tax structure, handicapping the little 
fellow. The new tax law will inure 
greatly to the benefit of the many small 
businesses of California, as well as to the 
Nation. I enthusiastically supported the 
passage of the omnibus tax law, the first 
major revision of the revenue laws in 
75 years. 

American taxpayers stand to save 
$7,400,000,000 in taxes through actions 

the Congress which accrue this year 
or within a year after enactment of a 
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particular measure. Broken down inte 
the tax actions taken by Congress, the 
savings are as follows, in round num- 
bers: 

From Jan. 1 income-tax cut. $3, 000, 000, 000 
From reduction excise taxes. 1, 000, 000, 000 


Lecmnibishiesnaie aes letetactabemeaieniacih 2, 000, 000, 000 

From reductions in new tax “ 
SOOT a sckariciiinttiaeannaaheiiciniincinisgaita a 1, 400, 000, 000 
DR renckttbiicuasits 7, 400, 000, 000 


Savings to individuals under the new 
revenue act are estimated to come to 
$800 million a year. Here are some of 
the savings which will accrue to indi- 
viduals: 

Through medical-expense deductions, 
8,500,000 beneficiaries should save $80 
million a year. 

Through allowing as dependents chil- 
dren under 19 who are either students or 
earning more than $600 a year, an esti- 
mated 1,300,000 beneficiaries will save 
about $75 million. 

Through splitting income to widows 
and widowers with children and similar 
benefits, 160,000 beneficiaries are ex- 
pected to save $11 milion. 

Through a tax credit of 20 percent on 
income up to $1,200 for retired persons, 
about 1,800,000 beneficiaries will be al- 
lowed to keep $141 million. 

Approximately 500,000 farmers will 
save $10 million on liberalized soil-con- 
servation expense allowances. 

And working widows, widowers, and 
working wives to a limited extent, will get 
a tax reduction up to $600 for child-care 
expense. This will provide 2,100,000 tax- 
payers with savings of $130 million. 

Savings in taxes by business concerns 
through the new tax law are estimated 
to come to approximately $600 million 
annually. 

Now, here are some of the ways in 
which the new law will aid small con- 
cerns: 

Liberalized depreciation: This permits 
faster writeoffs for depreciation on new 
property acqured in 1954 and later years. 
Its effect will be to permit tax-free recov- 
ery of about two-thirds of the cost in the 
first half of service life, thus aiding small 
businesses in the financing of their mod- 
ernization and expansion. 


Treatment of surplus accumulations: 
This section provides that the burden of 
proof shall be on the Government to 
show that earnings accumulations by 
firms are unreasonable. It also exempts 
the first $60,000 of earnings accumula- 
tions from the penalty tax and takes 
only the accumulations which are un- 
reasonable in amount, 

Research and experimental expend- 
itures: For the first time a small busi- 
ness lacking a regular research and ex- 
perimental budget has a clear right to 
deduct its research outlays as current 
expenses or to amortize them over a 5- 
year period. 

Loss carryover: The new law increases 
the net loss carryback provision to 2 
years, instead of 1 year previously al- 
lowed. This helps take care of busi- 
nesses with irregular or spotty earnings, 
to permit the offset of losses over a 
longer period. Any individual who sells 
his business or business assets will be 
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a net operating loss carryover. 

Relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends: Double taxation of corporate 
earnings has heretofore reduced the in- 
centive to invest, particularly in small 
new concerns and has restricted the 
marketability of new equity shares. 
Under the new law, the taxpayer is al- 
lowed a credit against tax of 4 percent 
of dividends from domestic corporations, 
plus an exclusion of the first $50 re- 
ceived. This should stimulate the sup- 
ply of equity capital. 

Optional tax treatment for certain 
partnerships and corporations: Under 
the previous system there might be 
marked differences in tax liability of a 
business depending on whether it oper- 
ated as a partnership or a corporation. 
The new law also provides clear, flexible 
and equitable rules for handling part- 
nership transactions. 

Changes in capital structure: The 
new law permits the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock dividends to holders of com- 
mon stock without subjecting such dis- 
tribution to income tax at the time of 
distribution. This is calculated to re- 
move tax barriers to needed financial re- 
arrangements, so that new financing 
may be had without the temptation by 
the owners of a small concern to sell out 
to a large concern. “ 

Redemption of stock to pay estate 
taxes: The new act broadens the pres- 
ent provisions which permit the tax-free 
redemption of stock in a corporation to 
pay estate taxes. Its purpose is to avoid 
the forced sale or liquidation of a busi- 
ness in order to pay Federal estate taxes. 

These tax savings for the individual 
restore freedom to the individual to 
spend more of his own money as he sees 
fit and increase disposable personal in- 
come and thus purchasing power. For 
business, the savings will help to achieve 
healthy growth and thereby strengthen 
the national economy. 





Rev. Gardner A. MacWhorter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Hobart 
College was founded in 1822. William 
Smith College, which is its coordinate 
college for women, was founded in 1908. 
At the 129th annual commencement of 
the colleges held last June, Rev. Gard- 
ner A. MacWhorter, of Chicago, Ill., and 
a resident of the Ninth Congressional 
District, was singled out and honored for 
a long and distinguished career of serv- 
ice to his community. The citation 
which he received was awarded for his 
inspiring example of service and devo- 
tion to his alma mater, to his church 
and to his fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
Reverend MacWhorter and to join in 
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permitted to use his loss on the sale as commending him as truly a man of good ® tarpaper shack for $225 a month, ang », 


will and a devoted servant to the ideal 
which seeks the brotherhood of man un- 
der the fatherhood of God. 





Alaska Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
space of a few years an outstandingly 
successful home-building program has 
been accomplished in Alaska under the 
generous provisions of the Alaska Hous- 
ing Act, which was approved by the Con- 
gress in special recognition of Alaska 
needs. An article in the New York 
Times titled “Alaska’s Housing Vastly 
Improved,” written by Lawrence E. 
Davies, who traveled through the Terri- 
tory recently, tells how modern housing 
has been built under the beneficial law 
to meet an acute shortage: 

Six years ago most of the housing in 
Alaska was substandard. There was a pre- 
ponderance of tar-paper shacks and lean-to’s. 

These shacks often rented for more than 
$200 a month. Huts, 12 by 12 feet, with out- 
door “plumbing” and “water within walking 
distance,” were commanding $125 to $175 a 
month. 

Such shacks are still to be found in 
honky-tonk areas like South Fairbanks, 
where roads become quagmires; in the out- 
lying parts of Anchorage, the Territorial me- 
tropolis; in remote Eskimo villages, like Bar- 
row and Kotzebue; and in towns like Nome, 
especially in the native districts. 

However, the construction of individual 
houses, apartments, and multiple-family 
dwellings has proceeded at an amazing pace 
to take care of military and civilian require- 
ments. Now the need appears to have been 
met in the larger cities, except perhaps for 
families in the lowest-income levels. 

A $15-million revolving fund for a 40-year 
period was authorized in the Alaska Housing 
Act, which was introduced in the National 
House of Representatives on April 23, 1949, 
by Delegate E. L. BarTLert and became Public 
Law 52. 

MORTGAGE LOANS INSURED 


The statute authorized the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator to insure mortgage loans 
limited in dollar amounts to one-third more 
than in the States. It permitted the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, without 
regard to limitations, to come into Alaska 
and act as a secondary market. 

The law further authorized the Alaska 
Housing Authority to serve as mortgagee or 
mortgagor for FHA-insured home mortgages. 
It also permitted character loan notes to be 
issued to Eskimos and others in remote areas, 
each note not to exceed $500. 

The Alaska Housing Authority is a five- 
member group headed by the Rev. Paul C. 
O'Connor, a Jesuit priest. It was set up by 
the Territorial legislature in 1945. 

E. Glen Wilder, executive director of the 
authority, with headquarters in Anchorage, 
said that nearly $100 million worth of hous- 
ing had been built under the law. 

“When I came here in 1948,” Mr. Wilder 
said, “I saw hundreds and hundreds go 
through our rental office. Men with 
streaming down their faces appealed to 
“You're our last hope; the best I can find 
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wife is threatened with pneumonia.’ 
hundreds of families leave for the Stat 
wanted to stay here.” 

At that time, Mr. Wilder said, a hoy 
with 700 square feet of floor space—pro,, 
ably five rooms—rented for up to §359 e 
month, and one that would have s80ld . 
Seattle for $7,500 would rent in Anchorage 
for $500 a month. 

Military housing, he added, had run from 
$30,000 to more than $70,000 a family unit 
including installation of utilities. . 

Since the beginning of the Alaska Housing 
Authority program, he declared, the average 
of all dwelling units sold has been about 
$15,000, with some offered at $13,500. These 
have 2 and 3 bedrooms. The top price in 
Anchorage he put at $26,000. 

The Authority concentrates on units for 
sale, rather than for rent, Mr. Wilder saig 
adding: , 

“We loaned over $18 million to private 
sponsors. We are proud not of what we our. 
selves built, but of what we have done to 
help private enterprise do a job.” 

Money was lent for two 14-story apart. 
ment buildings in Anchorage. Similar 
structures have been built in Ketchikan ang 
Fairbanks. The rentals, for the most part, 
are high, running around $140 for a 1-beq. 
rom, unfurnished apartment, and $180 for 
2 bedrooms. 

Many of the apartments, especially in the 
new buildings in Ketchikan, are stil! vacant, 
There, the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which dedi- 
cated a $52,500,000 pulp mill this month, has 
made plans for its own housing develop- 
ment. 

Officials has realized in the last year that 
communities like Anchorage might be over- 
built. For example, in a 252-unit project of 
individual houses, only 149 had been sold 
up to a few days ago. Four were rented and 
99 were vacant. 

In a 400-unit project known as Nunaka 
Valley at Anchorage, 333 were vacant and 67 
rented. All of the houses in these two proj- 
ects had been built for sale by Johnson & 
Crooks, of Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Wilder described this firm as “the 
most capable builders in Alaska,” but said 
that the projects had been completed ata 
time when the demand had decreased. This, 
he added, was the result of heavy building 
on military bases simultaneously with that 
in civilian centers. 

The Alaska Housing Authority is especially 
gratified by the construction of about 600 
dwellings for Eskimos and others in remote 
areas. : 

ESKIMO HONESTY LAUDED 

“We have delivered the materials to build 
the homes for $500, and they provide the 
labor,” Mr. Wilder said. “They pay 5 percent 
interest. The Eskimos are one of the most 
honest people known. An “X” on a contract 
is enough if the borrower is unable to write 
his name. It doesn’t enter their minds w 
be dishonest.” 

The provision of the simple frame houses, 
according to Dr. Erwin S. Rabeau, hospital 
head at Kotzebue on the northwestern coast, 
means that fewer persons sleep in the weath- 
erbeaten, tumbledown old shanties, some of 
tar paper, some of driftwood and other 
materials. 

“I have seen # dozen living in one 8-by-10 
room,” Dr. Rabeau said. “They had to sleep 
in shifts, and the conditions have invited 
tuberculosis and other diseases.” 

Not one of these new frame houses su» 
planted an ice igloo, for no sourdough could 
be found who would admit ever having seea 
an ice igloo in Alaska. 

An igloo to an Eskimo means a house. 70 
him the most modern hotel might be @ 
igloo. But an ice igloo, so far as Alaska 
concerned, exists only in primary school tet 
books and imaginative literature. 
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Federal Surplus Food Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp @ press 
release and a series of letters attached 
to it which I have made public, urging 
the Commissioner of Social Welfare of 
the State of New York to apply for par- 
ticipation in the Federal surplus food 
program. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
SenaToR LEHMAN URGEs STATE DEPARTMENT 

or SOCIAL WELFARE To APPLY FOR SURPLUS 

Foops UNDER CCC PROGRAM 


The office of Senator Herpert H. LEHMAN 
today made public a letter he has writen to 
Mr. Raymond Houston, Commissioner of So- 
cial Welfare of New York State, urging 
prompt application for participation by the 
New York Welfare Department in the Federal 
surplus-food program. 

Stressing the unemployment situation in 
New York and the growing need of many 
individuals and their families, Senator Leu- 
man pointed out that although some sur- 
plus food was being distributed in New York 
as part of the school-lunch program and also 
to some public charitable institutions, the 
New York Department of Social Welfare has 
as yet made no formal application for par- 
ticipation in the food-distribution program, 
despite the fact that unlimited supplies of 
such foods are available for distribution to 
needy persons. Senator LEHMAN emphasized 
that he had received many letters from con- 
stituents describing their need and urging 
that food be made available through their 
local welfare department and through pri- 
vate agencies in New York State. This can 
only be done, Senator LEHMAN explained, on 
application by the department of social 
welfare. 

Copies of the letter to Commissioner Hous- 
ton and of an exchange of correspondence 
with a constituent in New York, one of many 
letters received on this subject, are also at- 
tached. 





Unirep Stares Senare, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Hon. RayMonp Houston, 
Commissioner, Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear COMMISSIONER Houston: I have been 
receiving a considerable number of com- 
munications from constituents throughout 
New York State inquiring about the program 
of surplus food distribution to the needy 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
has initiated as a means of utilizing the 
Present large accumulated stocks of surplus 
foods which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has acquired under the price-support 


as am aware that the Federal Government 
' already distributing some of its surplus 
Sod in New York State to the school children, 

means of the school-lunch program, and 


© some of the charitable institutions 


through the division of standards and pur- 
chase. However, I am advised that no ar- 
rangement has yet been made for the dis- 
tribution of these surplus foods to the needy 
people of New York State-through the local 
public and private welfare agencies under 
the cognizance of your department. 

I need not tell you. that there has been a 
great increase of persons in New York State 
who need such assistance as the Government 
can give them to maintain a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. There are 
areas, as you know, of critical unemploy- 
ment. The monthly unemployment checks 
which some of these unemployed receive do 
not, of course, meet the need. And many 
unemployed individuals are not, for one 
reason or another, receiving unemployment 
checks. 

I am sure that the surplus food which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is making 
available in carload lots to State authorities 
in many parts of the country for the needy 
would be of great assistance to thousands of 
people in New York. As far as I have been 
able to determine from inquiries here, no 
formal application has been made by the so- 
cial welfare department for participation 
in the surplus-food-distribution program. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge, on the 
basis of the letters I have received describ- 
ing the heartbreaking need of many families, 
that the New York Department of Social 
Welfare initiafe appropriate application to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and pro- 
ceed to set up a program of surplus food 
distribution among the unemployed, and to 
other needy families who would benefit from 
this program, through the appropriate local 
agencies in the various localities in New 
York State in which such a need exists. 

I am enclosing for your information a 
copy of a sample letter which I have received 
from an individual in Syracuse, N. Y., and a 
copy of my reply to that letter. 

I would be glad to hear any reactions you 
have to this suggestion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hersert H. LEHMAN. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have recently been in- 
formed by friends in western Pennsylvania 
that the Government is distributing sur- 
plus food there, not only to relief cases, but 
to people who are receiving unemployment 
compensation. Surely the people in our 
State are entitled to equal privileges—yet 
no one here seems to know of such an ar- 
rangement. 

Syracuse has been sorely hit by unem- 
ployment. I know of many families who 
are trying to pay rentals of up to $100 on a 
$32 (30) a week unemployment check. These 
are getting more desperate every week. Yet 
one can see some plan for millions in aid 
to foreign countries almost every day. 

Could. you look into this matter? You 
would earn the gratitude of many. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Rosert McEwan. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Mrs. Ropert McEwan, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dear Mrs. McEwan: The Department of 
Agriculture has a program for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods which is available to 
State agencies that desire such foods. In 
New York State at the moment, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is supply- 
ing surplus food in carload lots to the State 
board of education, which handles the school- 
lunch program, the department of property 
and supplies, which services public charity 
institutions, and the State 4-H Club organ- 
ization which cooperates with summer camps 
in New York State. 
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But the United States Department of 
Agriculture does not have any analogous 
arrangement with the New York Social Wel- 
fare Department which administers the 
State public welfare program. New York 
State people know that surp’us foods are 
available but no action has been taken by 
the New York State Social Welfare Depart- 
ment to secure surplus foods for distribu- 
tion. The Federal Government only 
undertake such distribution thro the 
State agencies in charge of welfare activi- 
ties. 

If the New York Social Weifare Depart- 
ment did establish such a program, the food 
would be distributed through local or coun- 
ty welfare agencies. Again, all communi- 
ties would not automatically participate in 
the program. Only those local and county 
agencies would participate who signified 
that they wished the program. As to the 
individuals who would be eligible for the 
foods once the program was established, 
this, too, would be a matter. of determination 
by the local or county agency. 

I have ascertained that a program for 
the distribution of surplus foods has, in- 
deed, been established in Pennsylvania, and 
in many other States. It is equally true 
that the New York Social Welfare Depart- 
ment could establish such a program, and 
the welfare agency in Syracuse then could 
become a part of such a program. However, 
there are a number of questions which 
would have to be thought through in setting 
up such a program—the food is shipped 
to the States in car-load lots. It has to be 
stored when it arrives, then broken down 
into small packages before being issued. 
Provision for the determination of persons 
eligible to receive the supplies and records 
for the same would have to be made. 

I would suggest that citizens interested 
in seeing such a program in Syracuse should 
approach the mayor. The mayor, in turn, 
could make application to the governor, or 
to the department of social welfare. 

When I was governor of New York, I 
helped set up many programs of this type. 
Now that I am a Senator, I can vote to 
make surplus goods available, but I can- 
not set up the machinery for getting the 
food to the people who need it. This part 
must be done by the welfare authorities 
of the State and by the local communities. 

However, I propose to call this situation 
to the attention of the appropriate authori- 
ties in New York State, in the hope that 
some action on this front may be initiated. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Hersert H. LEHMAN. 





Paul Bunyan Would Be Proud of Tree 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in pre- 
serving and replenishing the great for- 
est resources of this country, our Federal 
Forest Service and our State conserva- 
tion departments, as well as large pri- 
vate enterprise, must take a necessary 
leadership, but there is a vital part of 
this program which belongs to, and can 
best be developed, by individuals. 

We have in Minnesota a large number 
of “tree farms.” 

The value of this type of undertaking 
is well expressed in an address by Mr. 
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Leonard Carpenter, of Minneapolis, who 
is president of the American Forest 
Products Industries, and who recently 
spoke at the dedication of the North 
Star Timber Co.’s tree farm at Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Carpenter’s address of July 30 at Two 
Harbors be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as it outlines not only what 
has been done in Minnesota but what 
can be done in many other States as well. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pau. BunyYAN WovuLD Be Provup or TREE 

FARMERS 
(By Leonard Carpenter) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Minnesotans, it ~ 


is a pleasure and privilege to visit this north 
shore area of Minnesota’s Arrowhead Coun- 
try. The fact that the occasion of this 
visit is a tree farm dedication makes it an 
even more pleasant assignment. 

I know that in making plans for today’s 
program, Neil McKenna considered the pos- 
sibility that rain might make n an 
alteration of the plan for our activities this 
afternoon. Perhaps because I am a lumber- 
man, I thought immediately of Paul Bun- 
yan’s solution to a similar problem. Ac- 
cording to the story a downpour that had 
started on St. Patrick’s Day threatened to 
continue right on through the 4th of July 
and spoil the loggers’ holiday. Being a man 
of action, Paul dived into Lake Superior 
and swam out to where a solid pillar of 
water was coming down. With powerful 
strokes, he swam up the pillar. An hour 
or so later, he came slipping back down. 
“I turned the damn thing off” he explained 
as the rain stopped. 

I think most Minnesota people like to 
regard Paul Bunyan as a fellow-citizen. I 
know that I do, though that may result in 
part from the fact that both of my grand- 
fathers and my father had a share in the 
early harvesting of Minnesota’s forests. I 
cannot claim that my own recollection dates 
back to the use of yoked oxen, but one of 
my youthful memories is of seeing three 
teams of horses straining before one of the 
great sets of logging wheels and later I 
watched both the Clyde and Lidgerwood 
skidders—like great prehistoric animals— 
wrenching the logs from the forest. When I 
went to work in the early twenties the cater- 
pillar tractor was first being used experi- 
mentally. Now it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable tool wherever logging is taking 
place. 


Driving up from Minneapolis, it was in- 
evitable that I should recall some of the 
events in Minnesota’s forest history and 
contrast them with conditions as they are 
today. 

Take the matter of forest fires, for in- 
stance. I feel certain there are people in 
this audience who remember that dry au- 
tumn 36 years ago when fire swept over much 
of St. Louis, Cass, Itasca, Carlton, Pine, and 
Aitkin Counties at a cost of 438 lives. These 
fires burned up to the city limits of Duluth 
and half an inch of ashes covered its streets. 

As in all forested States, fire is still a 
problem in Minnesota: But we have moved 
a long way since Hinckley, Cloquet, and 
Moose Lake. Forest fire losses last year were 
held to 50,000 acres according to a recent 
news item in the Minnesota papers. Most of 
the 1,000 fires that caused this loss were 
small. With the statewide system of forest 
protection and the modern techniques of 
fighting woods fires, the average loss last 
year was held to 50 acres per fire. Our forest 
protection record will continue to improve 
because Minnesota's timberland owners and 
Government agencies are working hard and 
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together to improve both the effectiveness 
and the efficiency of the forest fire preven- 
tion and suppression effort. They have the 
wholehearted support of Minnesotans who 
have enlisted in a day-in, day-out campaign 
to “Keep Minnesota Green.” Fire prevention 
is one very important aspect of this business 
of growing trees as a crop.. It is a part of tree 
farming and it is, therefore, singularly ap- 
propriate that this occasion in which we are 
all participating today is sponsored and ar- 
ranged by the “Keep Minnesota Green Asso- 
ciation” of which our Governor is the honor- 
ary chairman. Dr. Prank Kaufert, director 
of the school of forestry of the University of 
Minnesota, and Mr. C. A. Anderson, of the 
Minnesota vocational agricultural education 
department, are respectively president and 
vice president, and Mr. Christian Schacker, of 
the Blandin Paper Co., and Mr. Floyd Ryan 
are respectively treasurer and executive 
secretary. 

These tree farms we are dedicating here 
today are living growing proof of the vitality 
of Minnesota's forest resources. Every one 
of their sixty-two-thousand-odd acres sym- 
bolizes the ability of nature, with man’s help 
and cooperation, to grow new crops of trees. 

Tree planting is an important part of tree 
farming. Here in Minnesota 12,000 acres of 
trees a year are planted where repeated fires, 
agriculture clearing, or misuse have elimi- 
nated natural seed sources. I am sure you 
will not be surprised that 1 of the 11 forest 
nurseries operating in Minnesota is run by 
The North Star Timber Co. Thousands of 
seedling trees from their nursery—enough 
to reforest 878 acres—have ben planted on 
this tree farm. Of course, most Minnesota 
forests reproduce themselves naturally. 
When it comes to planting new forests, even 
a Paul Bunyan can’t improve on nature. 
She takes charge and does the best job of all 
when fire is kept out of the woods and sen- 
sible cutting practices are followed. 

To operate a forestry program effectively 
men trained in the business are essential. In 
Minnesota, the professional skills and tech- 
nical know-how of graduate foresters are 
being applied to the business of growing big- 
ger and better-quality timber crops. 

Three decades ago you could count the 
foresters who lived and worked in Minne- 
sota on the fingers of two hands. Most of 
them were on Government payrolls. Today, 
in addition to the foresters provided by the 
Federal Government and the State, Minne- 
sota’s wood-using industries and industrial 
woodland owners employ more than 100 
graduate foresters. Forestry and the intelli- 
gent use and perpetuation of the forests are 
to these men not only a source of livelihood 
but a mission to which they have dedicated 
themselves. Fortunate it is that the skill 
and knowledge of America’s foresters are 
available to all tree farmers. 


This State’s timber harvest got under way 
back in 1821 when a small sawmill was set 
up at St. Anthony to cut lumber for the con- 
struction of Fort Snelling. Since that time 
our State has produced 100 billion board- 
feet of lumber. That’s enough to build 10 
million two-bedroom homes and provide 
housing for a third of the families now liv- 
ing in the United States. Actually, a good 
part of Minnesota's lumber output did go 
into houses, barns, store buildings, schools, 
churches, grain elevators, railway depots, 
railroad crossties, mine props, and into ship- 
building. 

Quite obviously, the forests of Minnesota 
‘were called on to play their part in providing 
housing and industrial construction for the 
western march of civilization which started 
before and intensified after the War Between 
the States. Thank God, our forests could 
respond to this demand and remain in the 
fruitful and productive condition in which 
we find them today; for Minnesota's forest 
resources have played a big part in building 
this great Nation. 
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I realize that there are people who lock o 
Minnesota’s forest past and shake then 
heads over the waste and ruthless logcin a 
bygone days. This is perfectly understand. 
able for, measured in terms of modern-day 
markets and methods, there was waste ont 
lots of it. To see what took place in te 
proper perspective, however, one must peal 
to recollect that this first harvest was in Pe 
sponse to the elemental and insistent de. 
mand of a cvilization on the move whics 
brooked no hesitation or delay. Moreover at 
that time there was waste in wheat farmin 
and mining and just about every other fe 
of agriculture and industria] endeavor 
Present day economic yardsticks can't be ap. 
plied to the past. To attempt to do g in 
retrospect is neither fair nor realistic. 

Forty-five years ago, when Minnesota's 
great pine mills were running at ful) blast, 
this State’s annual timber harvest amounted 
to $39 million. Now it is five times that 
amount. 

There is, to be sure, some difference in the 
value of the dollar. Nevertheless, there {. 
better utilization and a vast array of new 
wood products. Bany of these are made 
from jack pine, aspen, and other trees log- 
gers of the Paul Bunyan era considered 
worthless. 

Moreover, today the manufacture of pulp 
and paper has long since passed lumbering 
as our State’s No. 1 forest industry, Fifty 
thousand Minnesotans earn their living 
working for the forest products industries, 
As employers of men and producers of use. 
ful products and raw materials, the forest 
industries rank next to mining and agri- 
cultare in Minnesota's overall economy. 

It is probably also unrealistic to apply 
present-day forestry yardsticks to the fy. 
ture—but for far different reasons. Actually 
there can be no accurate prediction with 
respect to the advancement in manufactur. 
ing techniques, forestry genetics, and wood 
chemistry that may be expected to occur 
in the next half century. Of only one thing 
we can be sure—5 years from now, 10 years 
from now, or 50 years from now—the raw 
materials from America’s forests will still 
be fiowing into industry and the products 
derived therefrom will be playing a vital 
part in our Nation’s economy. More wood 
will be grown per acre and more and better 
products will be derived from each tree that 
is harvested. 

Right now there is enough timber stand- 
ing in Minnesota’s forests to supply wood 
for all the pulp and paper mills in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan for the next 
19 years at their present rate of consump- 
tion. Actually, of course, most of these 
mills derive their raw materials from sources 
outside of Minnesota, but this gives you 
an idea of the substantial nature of Minne- 
sota’s pulpwood resources. In terms of saW 
timber, Minnesota’s forests contain enough 
lumber to build a modern home for every 
man, woman, and child now living in the 
cities of Duluth and Minneapolis. These 
calculations are based on official Government 
inventories. 

If you were to see a headline in your 
morning newspaper stating that the third 
largest industry in’ Minnesota expected to 
triple its capacity, you would probably read 
the story and presumably make plans 
adjust your own business to take advan- 
tage of that expansion. Well, that Is surely 
what is going to happen in Minnesota's for- 
est industries. The forests of this State, 
adequately protected from fire, insects, and 
disease, and when brought under tree-farm 
management, can and will produce tree 
times as much timber as they now yield 

This means that instead of jobs for 50,000 
people, Minnesota's forest industries will 
employ 150,000 workers. Moreover, our 
present annual income of $162,000,000 from 
forest products will become almost half 6 
billion dollars. 
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These predictions are not economic fan- 
They are based on @ realistic analy- 
x of Minnesota’s forest growth potential. 
= accomplish this objective the owners 
‘of the forests must adopt the proper man- 
sement policies. Woodlands must not only 
be protected from fire, but the stands must 
be thinned from time to time and they must 
be harvested when ripe to achieve the ulti- 
mate in growth rate and quality. These 
management policies must be applied not 
only to the 8 million acres of commercial 
forest land held by farmers and industry 
together, but also to the 11 million acres of 
Minnesota forest land under Federal, State 
and county ownership. 

Tree farms, such as the ones we are dedi- 
g here today, set a practical pattern for 

















































eatin 
Minnesota forest land owners and operators. 


These lands have been dedicated by their 
owners to the production of continuing 
crops.of wood. The North Star Timber 
Company, like all tree farm owners in the 
United States, has @ well-thought-out plan 
for utilizing the full tree-growing potential 
of every acre of land and Mr. Sandburg is 
going to tell you about it. Mr. Clark is con- 
yinced that in handling his land as a tree 
farm he is following the path of enlightened 
self-interest. 

These things constitute the real promise 
and meaning behind the tree farm sign. 
As president of the Forest Industries organ- 
ization which sponsors tree farms nationally, 
it is gratifying to be able to say that tree 
farming principles are becoming the rule 
rather than the exception where tax-paying 
woodland owners are concerned. Today we 
are adding two more names to those of the 
328 certified tree farmers already enrolled in 
Minnesota. Tree farmers now own more 
than one-third of a million acres of well- 
managed crop-producing woodland. Forty- 
eight of Minnesota’s 87 counties have certi- 
fied tree farms. 

I salute all 330 of these progressive, for- 
ward-looking land owners. They are the 
prophets and pioneers of forests for the fu- 
ture; they are harvesters of profitable for- 
est crops; they are charting a course and 
providing an example that will lead Minne- 
sota to full and final realization of its forest 
potential. 

Paul Bunyan would be proud of tree 
farmers, 





The McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act—Resolution of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, at 
its ninth annual convention, which was 
held in Cleveland on July 3 to 5 of this 
year, unanimously approved a resolution 
on the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act. That resolution 
also indicated support of S. 2585, the 
omnibus immigration and citizenship bill 
which I and 7 other Members of the Sen- 
ate and 24 Members of the House have 
introduced and are strongly. supporting. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
pecan by this fine, patriotic, and 
orward-looking trade-union organiza- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE McCarran IMMIGRATION 
Law, Pusiic Law 414 


Whereas the traditionally dynamic growth 
of democracy is seriously undermined by the 
retrogressive philosophy of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law; 

Whereas this law has proven to be not only 
badly drafted, confusing, and in many re- 
spects unworkable, but also unduly and un- 
necessarily harassing to aliens now in our 
land, or seeking admission to it, by putting 
such aliens and all naturalized citizens in a 
position where they may exercise their basic 
freedoms only at the risk of subjecting 
themselves to loss of citizenship and depor- 
tation: ; 

Whereas the Lehman-Celler bill (S. 2585, 
H. R. 6820-6843) succeeds in putting the true 
principles of democracy into effect in an 
enlightened immigration and naturalization 
policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the ninth national convention 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists, That it go on record as being in’ full 
support of the Lehman-Celler bill which em- 
bodies the immigration policy most closely 
in harmony with both the needs and the 
responsibilities of the United States in our 
present-day world. 





Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday while a number of 
Members were eulogizing our colleague 
Westey A. D’Ewart, I was absen on some 
official business connected with my com- 
mittee assignment. However, I wish to 
add my testimony to the worth and abil- 
ity of Congressman D’Ewart. He is a 
modest, and intelligent Member of the 
House, who gets a great deal of con- 
structive work done. I do not believe 
that I could name any one in the House 
today who is more objective in his atti- 
tude toward the problems presented to 
his committee and to the House than is 
WEs D’EwakrT. 

I came to know this during this session 
of Congress, because of a bill which I had 
introduced, namely, House Joint Reso- 
lution 330, which provides for the con- 
struction of three dams on the Stanis- 
laus River in California. This bill was 
assigned to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The chairman, as- 
signed the bill to the Subcommittee on 
Reclamation and Irrigation. We had a 
difficult time getting a hearing on the 
bill, due to the crowded calendar of the 
subcommittee, and due to some obstruc- 
tive action which prevented the Subcom- 
mittee on Reclamation and Irrigration 
from getting started on a hearing on this 
bill. 

However, the chairman suggested that 
we talk to Congressman D’Ewart. When 
I say “we,” I mean, myself and some of 
the directors of the irrigation districts 
which are proposing to build three dams 
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at a cost of almost $50 million in order 
to get more water for their districts, and 
also to generate hydroelectric power. He 
gave us a very fine hearing and after 
the story had been told, he promptly 
Stated that he would be glad to give us 
a hearing on our bill. The hearing was 
held, and he was frank enough to state 
that it was one of the most constructive 
hearings that had ever been conducted 
by this subcommittee. 

I note with much pleasure that Mr. 
D’EwanrtT is entering the race for United 
States Senator in the coming election. 
If the people of Montana want a capable, 
hardworking, and statesmanlike Sena- 
tor, I think of no one who would be better 
fitted and qualified for the job, by back- 
ground as well as temperament, that Mr. 
D’EwartT. No matter what effort he may 
be engaged in, his object will be to pro- 
duce a constructive result. His de- 
parture will be a real loss to the House 
of Representatives, which we hope will 
be partly compensated for by the United 
States Senate getting an experienced and 
statesmanlike legislator. 





Uncle Sam Is the Symbol—Do We Serve 
in the Ranks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican political scene has been dominated, 
substantially, since the founding of this 
Republic, by the two-party system. 
Among all the many different types of 
governmental rule practiced in the coun- 
tries of the world, this Nation stands 
by itself in this respect: on the one hand, 
our constitutional system of checks and 
balances assures that there can be no 
swift upheaval or seizure of dictatorial 
prerogatives; while, on the other, provi- 
sion is made for the frequent and or- 





derly change of the reins of rule. In-. 


telligent use of the ballot is the means 
by which public sentiment and personal 
preference are effectively translated into 
a declaration of national policy. 

This Nation was designed from the 
first as a Federal Republic, a union of 
autonomous States, deriving such power 
as it possessed by the free consent of 
the governed. 

Under the 10th amendment it is pro- 
vided that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

‘However, it has not always happened 
that the individual, the ultimate re- 
pository of governmental authority, has 
chosen to exercise his right of self-rule. 
Oftentime in our history, there have 
been shameful instances where the vot- 
ing public has allowed a portion of its 
prized edifice of constitutional liberty to 
be eaten away by its own neglect or in- 
difference on voting day. Many of the 
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abuses and corrupt practices in govern- 
ment, on every level, would never have 
come about had the “let the other fellow 
do it” atitude not been present. 

How many times in our history has 
the outcome of an important question 
or the fate of a worthwhile cause hung 
upon the delicate hinge of a single 
ballot? 

Government is your job. 

Our American system operates under 
a bipartite political arrangement. Ad- 
mittedly it has its defects and shortcom- 
ings. Nonetheless, it has worked, and 
in a way which would have astounded 
even those of our Founding Fathers 
whose concept it actually was. A one- 
party system leads to dictatorship. We 
need only to look to the situation in 
Russia to realize once again the truth of 
this statement. Where there is no oppo- 
sition, there is no freedom. 

There are countries of the world where 
there are many parties working for 
power, many groups striving for self- 
expression. Where this situation pre- 
vails there can be little semblance of 
order in government. Each group must 
bargain with the other; only a coalition 
can expect to command a majority and 
this majority, comprised as it is of 
divergent philosophies and personalities, 
is subject always to disagreement, dis- 
sention, and finally dissolution. When 
there is no government, anarchy is the 
order of the day. Any country plagued 
by such disorder is fair prey to her ene- 
mies, both from without and from within. 

Our own two-party system has shown 
itself to be the most workable means by 
which we may govern ourselves. Itisa 
system of criticism. It provides that a 
loyal opposition voice its opinion when- 
ever and wherever the necessity or occa- 
sion arises. The party out of power is 
free to alert the citizenry to possible need 
for change, or to the requirements of the 
public weal, when the ruling party fails 
to act with a reasonable degree of 
promptness. The minority party, the 
opposition, offers a constructive alterna- 
tive, which the voting segment of our 
population may place in power at the 
next election, if conditions so warrant it. 
Thus the party in office constantly faces 
this challenge to its rentention of power 
and consequently it must be ever alive to 
problems calling for solution. Other- 
wise, it. faces recall at the polls. 

The duty of Mr. Average Citizen is that 
of trustee over his country’s well-being 
and successful continuance. He does 
this first by voting for the candidate of 
his choice, and second, having elected 
him, he strives to keep constantly in 
touch with him, so that the voice of the 
Congressman or Senator or councilman 
or board member is ever the voice of 
those whom he represents. Only thus 
may representation be effective and op- 
erative. Only by this means can our 

precious heritages be perpetuated. 
' For our system of government to sur- 
vive, strong and resolute, as it has for 
over 150 years, it is important that we 
put our shoulders to the wheel together, 
to the end that these God-given tenets 
of American constitutional self-rule be 
carried out in full conformity with the 
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just consent and expressed wish of those 
who are to be governed. 
Americanism is your business. 
Government is your job. 





You Asked For It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes Journal: 

You Asxkep For It 

“The grass Will grow in the streets of a 
hundred cities, a thousand towns; the weeds 
will overrun the fields on a million farms.” 
This was the prediction of former President 
Herbert Hoover on October 31, 1932 when 
hungry men, women, and children were red- 
eyed from watching for the prosperity that 
was just around the corner. 

With the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 





the Republican Party prophesied the doom, 


of our country. There were charges of 
boondoggling and the vanquished scoffed at 
the Federal. works project, but the people 
were no longer haunted by dreams of a 
chicken in every pot and a car in every garage. 

Within the first month of his term in office 
Roosevelt opened the closed banks and acted 
to restore Federal credit by abolishing the 
worst forms of waste. He relieved distress 
by Federal grants, created the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and stopped mortgage fore- 
closures on farms and homes. In rapid suc- 
cession came the farm relief law, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, National Recovery Act, and 
many more. Our devastated national forests 
took on new life by the planting of trees. 
Thousands of acres of land were reclaimed, 
and the wheels of industry turned again. 
This was the New Deal. 

The Democratic Party under Truman 
weakened at the seams, and when the time 
was ripe for a propaganda campaign, the 
Republicans opened fire. Promises to bring 
the boys home from Korea, lower taxes, full 
production, and more jobs was effective 
ammunition and the New Deal was dis- 
carded for a Utopia, Just around the corner. 

Have the people a right to question the 
homespun sincerity of the man in the White 
House in the short period he has been at 
the helm? If the failure to carry out his 


campaign pledges is a criterion of his inten- 


tions, then the people have such right. 
Where are the million new homes, the 5 
million jobs and the new security promised 
them? Suppose we look at the record. 
With Hoover towns (slums) in every city, 
2 million homes are needed yearly to provide 
a decent dwelling for every American family. 
Even if we meet this goal, it will take until 
1960 to complete the project. The Senate 
recently approved a public-housing program 
calling for 35,000 units to be built in each of 
the next 4 years. This can be appreciated 
after the attempt to kill the entire housing 
las motion to construct 
the next 4 years and the 
A. FP. of L. executive coun- 
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question? Was his pledge to provide better 
housing just campaign talk? 7 

Why bring up reduction in taxes when it 
is a dead issue? The big boys have receive 
theirs and now the coupon clippers cay 
laugh up their sleeves. Not satisfieq with 
adding insult to injury by denying the small 
fry a $20 reduction in his income tax, cop. 
gress now is attempting to appease him py a 
child-care deduction plan for children up t. 
12 years of age. We maintain that if coupon 
clippers are to receive special consideration 
then the man in the street who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow is entitleg to 
the same. Under the administration's plan 
if a taxpayer’s income was all dividends and 
came to $5,000 he would pay $200 in taxes 
while the $5,000-a-year wage earner would 
pay $420. Understanding this, it is not 
difficult to see which way the wind blows 
It is estimated that the House bill calling 
for the baby-sitting provision wil! cost the 
Treasury $40 million a year. Don’t be 
alarmed if some Senator or Congressman 
comes up with something on birth contro! jf 
the bill becomes law. 

We must not mention recession even 
though unemployment is at the highest peak 
since the war. With a labor surplus in 31 
industrial areas added within the last 30 
days, the total now is 123. This may not 
mean much to the man with a job, but over. 
all personal income has declined $500 mil. 
lion since March, If this continues Hoover's 
prediction may come sooner than we think: 
but there is still some hope. What about 
the appropriations for a Federal works proj. 
ect we heard so much about a short time 
ago? “Critical” was the word that would de. 
cide when the program would get underway, 
What are we waiting for? 

On September 20, 1952, Candidate Fisén- 
hower said to his listeners: “The people who 
pay the taxes will know where we are going, 
They will know that we are on our way to- 
ward a balanced budget, toward reduction in 
the national debt, toward lower taxes.” The 
man who sald this has repeatedly asked Con- 
gress to raise the debt ceiling. In his 1954 
budget message the President confessed: “It 
is not prudent to operate the huge business 
of the United States Government in sucha 
straitjacket as the present debt limit.” How 
times have changed. He also said when 
campaigning for President: “We can reduce 
our budget. We can cut down our taxes. 
We can live within our means. That is what 
the brains of America can do if we just give 
them a chance.” When, yes when, are the 
brains of America going to do all this? That 
is what the people wish to know. Will it be 
when the grass grows in the streets of a 
hundred cities, a thousand towns, as Hoover 
predicted? Well, you might as well smile 
and like it—you asked for it. 





Connecticut Rural Letter Carriers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Letter Carriers Association of the State 
of Connecticut this year is observing the 
50th anniversary of its affiliation with 
the national association. The active 
Membership of the Connecticut branch 
includes 3 women rural letter carriers. 
At this year’s State convention, Miss 
Rose J. Ferrante, a rural letter carrier 


ad 
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from Middlebury, was elected State pres- 
ident, having previously served in other 
offices. This is the first time in the Con- 
necticut history that a lady was elected 
as president. This remarkable attain- 
ment seemed to me to be not only an 
indication of great progress but also the 
first time nationally that such an honor 
had been won by our ladies. After in- 
quiry, I found that Miss Ferrante had a 
predecessor nationwide inasmuch as 
Mrs. Cassie Toresdahl had served as 
president of the Montana Rural Letter 
Carriers Association from 1948 to 1950. 
Not only do our women rural letter car- 
riers perform their duties weli but they 
also take an active participation in their 
organization and, when elected to office, 
prove their capability to provide leader- 
ship for their fellow members. 





Tax Relief, But for Whom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of whooping and hollering in 
the aftermath of passage of the adminis- 
tration’s new tax bill, but to those of our 
citizenry who must squeeze the Satur-. 
day's groceries out of an already 
sliimmed-down lower-income pay en- 
yelope, the celebration takes on some 
completely different overtones. 

When all is said and done and the ora- 
tory is finished, we are faced once again, 
as always, with the -+hard, cold facts of 
the matter. And the picture is not a 
rosy one, 

To those who do not fit into the spe- 
cial, selective category of certain busi- 
nesses and individuals who are helped by 
this bil—and this first group includes a 
preponderence of those who earn a yearly 
income of under $5,000—the term “tax 
relief” comes as a hollow expression. 
For the average wage earner, solace must 
be taken in the thought that a little tax- 
relief is better than none. 

Under the tax revision bill which has 
just cleared the Congress, and I voted 
against it down the line, 73 percent of 
the relief will go to corporations and 
another 18 percent to those whose in- 
comes are over $5,000 a year. Only 9 
percent of the relief will be given to those 
whose incomes are under $5,000 a year. 

Yet 80 percent of taxpayers earn less 
than $5,000 a year. 

Those who comprise a great majority 
of our population merit only token 
reductions, 

There is @ song, a passage of which 
aptly describes this type of relief. It 
g0es something like this: “The rich get 
richer; the poor get poorer.” The title 
of the song is “Ain’t We Got Pun.” But 
it “ain't” funny. Tax reductions ought 
to be more properly spread, and the net 
result would be to buttress our economy 
and to balance more nearly our budget, 
Which in fiscal 1954 operated at a net 
deficit of approximately $3 billion, 





. There are some sound and beneficial 
provisions in the bill which are laudable. 
But there are others which point out 
clearly the extent to which the propo- 
nents of the “trickle-down” taxation 
theory are willing to go in serving se- 
lected interests. Probably the most 
obvious of these provisions is that setup 
by the exclusion and credit against tax 
for dividend income. 

Under that proviso, the first $50 in 
dividends would be excluded from taxa- 
tion, and a credit against tax equal to 
4 percent of the balance is made possible. 

This would mean that an individual 
with $50 or less in dividends from savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount, or an mMmdividual with $250 in 
such dividends would exclude the first 
$50 entirely, and then reduce his total 
tax by $8, which is 4 percent of the bal- 
ance of $200.. 

Such savings cannot be said to be in 
favor of the average taxpaying citizen. 

It seems only ordinary common sense 
that the way in which to revive a sag- 
ging economy is to make available more 
consumer purchasing capital with which 
to buy some of the many products pres- 
ently gathering dust upon merchants’ 
shelves. 

Business needs the proper shot in the 
arm. Witness this truth in the fact that, 
in the State of Michigan alone, during 
the first 5 months of 1954, there were 
over twice as many failures in business as 
there were during the same period dur- 
ing 1953. 

In the month of May 1954 in our own 
State, business collapses were approxi- 
mately 24% times what they were during 
the same month in the year previous. 

Through the first half of 1954, total 
failures in our country were 5,624. In 
the same period in 1953, there were 4,284, 
which brings the national average in- 
crease to 34 percent, considerably less 
than the Michigan percentage. 

There are many reasons for this down- 
turn. Certain losses may be ascribed to 
error in judgment by business owners. 
Generally speaking, however, it seems 
that rising unemployment, smaller take- 
home by those wage-earners who are 
working, and the resulting lack of pur- 
chasing funds in the hands of the greater 
majority of people has acted to discour- 
age sales. -When sales are slow, inven- 
tory moves at an equally slow pace. This 
results in a correspondingly sharp fall- 
off in production, and this in turn means 
unemployment, which starts the circle 
off again, only at a dizzier pace. 

If our economy needs a boost, it should 
be done in an effective and equitable 
manner, which, in my judgment, is most 
wisely accomplished by releasing con- 
sumer buying power. This can be done 
best by an increase in individual exemp- 
tions, rather than on the basis on which 
it has generally been done in this bill. 
Selective assistance to selected groups 
makes for injustice, inequity, and ulti- 
mately an unhealthy national economy. 

There have been claims that this bill 
will result in a reduction in the national 


of the larger figure came about by ex- 
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piration of law of a previous Co 
rather than by affirmative action by the 
present one. 

However, even the lower figure, in view 
of the selective basis on which it was 
granted, does not do the job it ought. 

I would be acting with a callous dis- 
regard of the wishes of the best interests 
of the many whom I represent were I to 
go on record in favor of a tax program 
which necessitates the payment of so 
much of the cost of Government by so 
many of those least able to pay. 

If we cannot adequately provide this 
year for the type of tax relief which is 
so desperately needed, then we should 
address ourselves to the accomplishment 
of this task just as soon as circumstances 
and the limitations of human energy and 
ability permit. 

We must and ¢lo dedicate our efforts to 
making available, at an early date, the 
effective type of tax relief which our 
average-income citizens—and they are 
in the great majority—are lacking at the 
present time. 





The Gettysburg Address—It Might Have 
Been 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr: SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the midst of our deliberations 
on serious matters, I think it sometimes 
helpful to have a touch of humor in- 
jected. ; 

I have received a document, which is 
rather brief, but will be most illuminat- 
ing to any of us as an amusing bedtime 
story. It is entitled “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress—It Might Have Been.” 

At this time I shall read only the first 
paragraph, as follows: 

Has the reader ever pondered as to what 
might have happened if President Lincoln 
had lived in another era, and, in keeping 
with the times, had seen fit to clear his 
memorable Gettysburg Address through 
“channels”? <A State Department officer had 
this frightening thought some months ago 
and, in the spirit of good, clean fun, 
“whomped” up the following memorandum 
to illustrate what might have been. In the 
same fine spirit, we pass on to you his “Min- 
utes of the Extraordinary Special Subcom- 
mittee on Annual and Other Reports, To 
Consider a Draft Statement: The Gettys- 
burg Address.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, for the in- 
formation of our comrades in the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Gerryssurc Appress—Ir Micutr Have 
Breen 


Has the reader ever pondered as to what 
might have happened if President Lincoln 
had lived in another era, and, in keeping 
with the times, had seen fit to clear his mem- 
orable Gettysburg Address through “chan- 
nels’? A State Department officer had this 
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frightening thought some months ago and, 
in the spirit of good clean fun, “whomped” 
up the following memorandum to illustrate 
what might have been. In the same fine 
spirit, we pass on to you his “Minutes of the 
Extraordinary Special Subcommittee on An- 
nual and Other Reports To Consider a Draft 
Statement: The Gettysburg Address.” 
NOVEMBER 25, 1951 


The Budget Bureau said that it thought 
the first draft was a good one, and agreed, in 
general, with the conclusions which had 
been reached. It objected, however, to the 
opening paragraph on the grounds that it 
was too specific and committed the program 


of the President when it was not necessary. 


to do so. In place of “four score and seven,” 
the Bureau suggested the words “a number 
of years ago.” 

The Bureau felt that “we cannot hallow 
this ground” might be regarded by some to 
be in conflict with the Brannan farm plan, 
and pointed out the similarity of the words 
“hallow” and “harrow” when used with ref- 
erence to the ground. In general, the sen- 
tence was thought to be a negative one and 
might easily be eliminated. 

It was pointed out by the Bureau that “we 
here highly resolve” is technically incorrect, 
in that only Congress can resolve. It recom- 
mended in its place the phrase “we here 
generally coordinate” or “we generally coor- 
dinate here.” 

The Bureau noted several words and 
phrases, such as “unfinished work,” “in- 
creasing devotion,” “long remember,” “great 
task remaining before us,” etc., which it felt 
were not good choices, in view of the general 
administrative sensitivity about the size of 
the national debt, and the prospects for 
fiscal 1953: It said that it would not make 
an issue over them, however. 

At the conclusion of its comments the Bu- 
reau observed that it did not have a vote on 
the committee, and preferred that it be re- 
garded only as having made suggestions. It 
also noted that it will have an opportunity 
later to make whatever changes it sees fit, 
regardless of what the committee does. 

The State Department commented that 
the word “dedicate” appeared in the text 
five times. As an editorial change, the De- 
partment suggested that some other words 
be used, such as “apotheosize” for “dedi- 
cate.” The Secretary said he would attempt 
to do something about it. 

State objected to the phrase “brought 
forth on this continent” on the ground that, 
while technically correct, it gave the im- 
pression that we felt the entire continent 
belonged to us, a position in conflict with 
our present hemispheric policy. It sug- 
gested as a substitute “brought forth in 
that area bounded on the north by 49° north 
latitude, on the south by 30° north latitude, 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the east by the Atlantic.” 

State also pointed out that reference to 
“nation” was in error since it is a popular 
term with no basis in international law. It 
recommended in its place “member state.” 
There was also objection to the phrase “our 
poor power” in view of the fact that it 
gave the impression of unseemly modesty, 
we really being a major power. State said, 
however, that it had no alternative language 
to suggest and recommended that the staff 
work on it. 

State said that it could not agree to the 
phrase “the world will little note” because 
only the State Department, as the statutory 
agency of foreign policy, had authority to 
comment on what might happen in the rest 
of the world. It said it would be willing 
to agree, however, to some innocuous 
such as “There will probably be only a few 
people who will note,” etc. 

State said that there was strong objection 
in the Department to the use of such phrases 
as “conceived in Mberty,” “created equal,” 
“birth of freedom,” and “government of 
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the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” These statements, while they might 
be basically true, might offend a number 
of member states which did not believe in 
liberty, freedom, or equality, and it was felt 
that in the interests of international har- 
mony, it would be better if they were elim- 
inated. The same comment was made with 
respect to “under God” because there are 
many countries which do not officially 
acknowledge the existence of God. 

State also objected to such suggestive 
words as “conceived,” “brought forth,” “new 
birth,” etc., on the grounds that they might 
in view of the Bergman-Rosellini incident 
embarrass friends in Italy. 

The Post Office Department said that it 
had no objection to the speech as it was 
written, but felt, on hearing the comments 
of some of the other Departments, that they 
were extremely well taken. 

Defense, in introducing its remarks, said 
that great credit should be given to the 
working groups which had prepared the 
draft. Its own comments would be brief. 

The phrase “engaged in a Great Civil War” 
should be eliminated since mention of war 
made many people think of the costs of war 
and this was, unfortunately, often reflected 
in the military budgets. In its place, De- 
fense suggested “entered upon a period of 
civil uncertainty involving fairly full mo- 
bilization.” Defense said that the phrase 
“all men are created equal” was objection- 
able to the Air Force but that, in the in- 
terest of unification, it would not make an 
issue of it. 

There was also objection by Defense to 
such phrases as “brave men, living and dead,” 
and “honored dead’’ on the grounds that this 
unnecessarily called attention to one of the 
byproducts of war to which many people 
still objected. Defense said that it felt that 
the tone of the entire speech was slightly 
on the morbid side and it would prefer that 
it be rewritten in a lighter vein, although it 
had no specific language to suggest. 

The Treasury Department said it, like 
Post Office, felt that the speech was a pretty 
good job and had only one suggestion to 
make. The tone, it felt, emphasized land 
operations which gave the erroneous im- 
pression that the Civil War was entirely a 
land war. As a matter of record, it pointed 
out that there were a number of sea en- 
gagements. Although it had no specific 
language to suggest, it urged that mention 
be made of air-sea rescue. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board said that it 
felt the speech was an excellent first draft 
for which the working group was to be com- 
mended. It said, however, that it had sev- 
eral general suggestions to make. The Board 
reported that its general counsel had had 
difficulty with the phrase “fitting and proper” 
and recommended that “fair and reason- 
able” be substituted. Note was made of 
State’s earlier objection to “government of 
the people,” etc., and the Board indicated 
that it would agree with State to its elimi- 
nation. If it were to be kept, it recom- 
mended that it be toned down since there 
Was some question whether a quasi-judicial 
body, such as the Board, could legally be 
included in a government of, by, and for the 
people. 

The Commerce Department said ft regret- 
ted that it had not had sufficient time to co- 
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Bureau, the following agencies wil! be jp. 
vited to participate: 

Agriculture, because of the possib|ec impli. 
cation of such phrases as “hallowed ground” 
and “perish from the earth.” 

The American Battle Monuments Com. 
a because of general -interest in the 

The Federal Power Commission, re “oy; 
poor power.” 





Analysis of the New Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, while there 
is a general understanding of the overall 
effects of the new tax-reduction bil] 
recently passed by Congress, there is 
some confusion among my constituents 
over provisions having widespread effect 
on individual taxpayers. 

Without attempting a technical 
analysis of the bill, I believe that a sum- 
mary of some of the more salient fea- 
tures will be helpful to many individuals 
in the 16th Ohio Congressional District. 

The benefits outlined herein, of 
course, are in addition to the 10 percent 
cut in Federal income taxes which went 
into effect last January 1. 

AID TO FARMERS 


Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income are allowed for soil and water 
conservation. 

More rapid writeoff of the expense of 
farm machinery, equipment, and con- 
struction, is provided. 

Tax on the proceeds of the sale of 
cattle is removed when the sale is neces- 
sitated by disease. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
the employees. 

All accident and health benefits paid 
as reimbursement for actual medical ex- 
penses to employees, their wives, or chil- 
dren, are completely exempted from tax. 

Payments to employees for loss of 
wage due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 per week. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


All retired persons 65 and over will in 
effect be exempt on all retirement in- 
come up to $1,200. The same exemption 
will apply to individuals under 65 such 
as school teachers, policemen, and s0 
forth, if they receive a pension from 4 
public-retirement system. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In.addition to the $1,200 exemption on 
retirement income, the bill provides 4 
simpler. method of taxation of pension 
and annuities. It ends the annual 3 
percent tax paid on annuities, and pro- 
vides instead a method of computing tat 
on basis of cost divided by years of life 
expectancy. 

, MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Medical expenses can be deducted 
when they exceed 3 percent of income, 
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instead of 5 percent as under present 
law. For example, a family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
same family can deduct nothing today. 

The bill doubles the present maximum 
jimit on the amount that can be de- 


ducted. 
CREDIT PURCHASES 


Deduction for ‘interest up to 6 percent 
on installment purchases is provided. 
DEPENDENTS 


A parent can claim a deduction of $600 
for each child regardless of the child’s 
earnings if the child is under 19 and the 
parent continues to furnish more than 
half the child’s support. 

A parent can claim the $600 depend- 
ency deduction for a child over 18 re- 
gardless of the child’s earnings if the 
child is attending school or college, or 
receiving on-the-farm training, and the 
parent continues to furnish more than 
half the child’s support. 

An aged parent or other dependent 
cared for by several members of a family 
can be claimed as a deduction by one of 
the members of the family. 

A taxpayer can claim $600 dependency 
deduction for any person, regardless of 
relationship, if the taxpayer supports 
that person in his home. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


Single working parents, such as a 
widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

The same deduction is allowed for a 
married woman who must work because 
her husband is incapacitated. 

The same deduction is allowed with 
respect to any dependent, regardless of 
age, who is mentally or physically in- 
capable of caring for himself. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


A single taxpayer who has a dependent 
son or daughter will be entitled during 
the first 2 years after the death of spouse 
to the same income-splitting privilege 
as is accorded married couples. 

A single individual can: receive half 
the benefits of income splitting if there 
is a dependent parent for whom the tax- 
payer maintains a household. 

DEATH BENEFITS 


The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


The first $50 in dividends is excluded 
from taxation, and a credit equal to 4 
percent of the balance is provided, 

LIFE INSURANCE 

The estate tax on the proceeds of cer- 

tain life insurance policies is lessened. 
DEPRECIATION 

More liberal writeoff of the cost of new 
equipment is provided. For example, in 
the first year of life of new equipment, 
the taxpayer will be able to write off 
twice the amount now allowed. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 instead 
of March 15, giving the taxpayers an ad- 
ditional month in which to prepare their 
final tax returns and make payments. 


— 
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The Need for a Constitutional Amendment 
Relating to Treaties and Executive 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as this session of Congress is 
about to close, I want to express my very 
deep disappointment that the so-called 
Bricker amendment failed to pass the 
Senate by the narrow margin of one 
vote. Notwithstanding this defeat the 
fight for a constitutional amendment 
affecting treaties and executive agree- 
ments must go forward. 

I was encouraged to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that last week the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bricker, has 
again introduced a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would, in effect, 
meet the objections to treaties and secret 
agreements secretly arrived at. 

The so-called Yalta agreement is only 
one of thousands of executive agree- 
ments that are supplementing treaties, 
closing deals and commiting the United 
States, throughout the world, in such a 
way that the American people do not 
even know what is going on. Certainly 
Congress has not been consulted as it 
should have been. The amendment 
proposed by Senator Bricker and which 
he has promised to reintroduce immedi- 
ately at the start of the new Congress in 
January will go far to educate our peo- 
ple as to the dangers that lurk in these 
treaties and secret agreements. 

It has been said that treaties to be 
valid must be~approved by the Senate 
but, Mr. Speaker, it is well known that 
only a few of these treaties have actually 
been submitted to that body. At Yalta 
where President Roosevelt committed 
this country to approve tremendous 
concessions for Russia, it was all a sim- 
ple, informal deal between the heads of 
state that were meeting in the Crimea. 
Much of the understandings between 
these heads were kept secret and only 
now are reaching the people in piece- 
meal fashion. This is true also of the 
unfortunate Potsdam Conference imme- 
diately after the war where Mr. Tru- 





-Man was compelled to consummate the 


understandings at Yalta which by their 
very terms permitted Russia to loot the 
industrial potential of Germany. Not 
long thereafter the American taxpayer 
was called upon to furnish the money 
to replace and rehabilitate this very in- 
dustrial equipment that had been re- 
moved by Russia and sent into Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now known that 
when the large United States air bases 
were being contemplated and con- 
structed in North Africa, Congress had 
little knowledge of what was going on. 
When the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization came into being, it has been ad- 
mitted by the Department of State that 
as the result of that agreement, some 
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10,000 other agreements have been made 
committing the United States to all 
forms of obligations. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
overwhelming attitude of the American 
people today when they protest the use 
of secret agreements in furthering for- 
eign policy. Many of the national polls 
that have been taken, indicate that the 
people are demanding protection against 
secret agreements, by appropriate con- 
stitutional amendment. They want all 
doubt removed in this matter so as to 
avoid future Yaltas. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of the argu- 
ment that I have been making for a 
Bricker amendment, I call attention to 
the fact that in 15 years there have been 
issued about 200 formal treaties which 
have had the attention of Congress. 
This goes back to a period beginning in 
1939. On the other hand, some 1,400 
Executive agreements have come to 
light but Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has admitted that there have been 
thousands of unpublished agreements 
since World War II. This is indeed a 
situation that demands prompt attention 
by the Congress and the hearty support 
of the American people generally. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems strange to me 
that the Department of State would 
admit that there are many unpublished 
secret agreements when, as a matter of 
law, the Secretary of State is required to 
publish all treaties and executive agree- 
ments. As early as 1895, such a law was 
enacted by the Congress and amended 
slightly in 1936 and in 1938. The last 
amendment, however, was Public Law 
821 of the 81st Congress, approved on 
September 23, 1950, which provided for 
the publication of treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements, separately from 
the Statutes at Large. Here is the pro- 
vision of that law: 

The Secretary of State shall cause to be 
compiled, edited, indexed, and published, be- 
ginning as of January 1, 1950, a compilation 
entitled “United States Treaties and Other 
International Agreements” which shall con- 
tain all treaties to which the United States 
is a party that have been proclaimed during 
each calendar year, and all international 
agreements other than treaties to which the 
United States is a party that have been 
signed, proclaimed, or with reference to 
which any other final formality has been 
executed, during each calendar year. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the convening of 
the 84th Congress, this matter of secret 
treaties and secret agreements is a mat- 
ter of unfinished business. It should 
have the immediate attention of the new 
Congress. 





Yugoslav, Turkish, and Greek Pact 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
(Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 
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Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with very real pleasure 
that, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I call your at- 
tention to the pact just signed between 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. This, 
Mr. Speaker, means more than is appar- 
ent to the casual reader. Looking back 
over the years as I do to the long history 
of wars in the Balkans and between 
Greece and Turkey, it is almost incred- 
ible that bitterness and suspicion should 
have given way to the mutual respect 
and understanding necessary to such an 
agreement. It speaks well for the states- 
manship of the leaders of these three na- 
tions that this should have been accom- 
plished in spite of previous antagonisms 
and wide differences of their social and 
political backgrounds. It speaks well for 
the understanding of their people of the 
need for unity and strength if freedom 
is to be protected not only in the western 
world but in the world as a whole. 
Surely this pact is indeed another link 
in the ever-growing strength of the de- 
fenses of our free world. 





Ill Will Toward Minorities Is Not Sectional 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, repeated- 
ly during the course of debates on civil- 
rights legislation, I have heard some of 
our southern friends say that these 
northerners refuse to understand that 
we have no Negro problem in the South 
and that they are constantly stirring 
up trouble with legislation about things 
they do not understand. I have always 
patiently responded that we understand 
the problem from our experiences with 
it. I always took time to point out that 
the matter was not sectional but com- 
mon to every part of our land where 
minorities were found in any sizeable 
numbers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle has just com- 
pleted a series of articles on the Negro 
in Brooklyn. I placed them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp because I sincerely 
believed they were significantly impor- 
tant. 

I now add to that an editorial on the 
subject which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of August 10, 1954. 

I am certain it will be more shock- 
ing to many of our southern colleagues 
than to most northerners to note that 
in Brooklyn we have some persons so 
narrow of mind, so lacking in the knowl- 
edge of the true principles that make 
our country great, and so devoid of the 
divine spirit, that they seek fo punish 
@ newspaper, which in the best tradi- 
tions of the fourth estate, attempts to 
ameliorate the conditions of some of 
their neighbors. 


More power to the Brooklyn Eagle. 
For every advertisement it may lose on 
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account of this public service, I am sure 
it will gain two others, plus a host of new 
readers. = 
My hat is off to a champion of our 
community. 
Tue EAGLe’s Serres ON NEGROES 


The Eagle takes pride in the series of 15 
articles devoted to a study of the Negro in 
our community, his achievements, and his 
hopes, which just concluded Sunday. 

It was brought out by our special writer, 
Sid Frigand, that records dating back to 
1633 reveal that Negroes then held property 
here as free men. They were pioneers. And 
today, nearly three and a quarter centuries 
later, our Negro Brooklynites, still pioneers, 
are painstakingly toiling to clear away the 
obstacles that stand between them and their 
modest goal of equal opportunity and com- 
munity respect. 

The articles have recounted the successes 
scored by our Negro neighbors and cited 
many of them who have risen to success and 
even distinction in their varied professions 
and callings. 

But also it brought out that the Negroes 
here have known more than their share of 
social and economic inequities. Evils exist- 
ing in housing opportunities for Negroes can- 
not be hush-hushed. They must be brought 
into the light and examined. 

Public reaction to the series has been 
interesting. By actual count, 27 individual 
advertisements were withdrawn from the 
Eagle because of the sentiments expressed. 
On the other hand we have received words of 
praise from a great many sources, not only 
from Negroes but also from whites occupy- 
ing important positions in the borough. The 
praise predominated by far. This was typ- 
ical of Brooklyn. 

As far as the Eagle is concerned, publica- 
tion of the series represented fulfillment of 
our responsibility to the community. 








Reservoir of Language Specialists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject of widen- 
ing the reservoir, so to speak, of Ameri- 
can language specialists in the world to- 
day, in order that our country may be 
adequate to all its tremendous challenges 
on the world scene. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement, together with the text 
of an appended memo—prepared at my 
request—by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

On July 31, I reproduced in the Concrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp the text of a letter which I 
had just received from Dr. Mortimer Graves, 
executive director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 3 

That letter may be found on page 12299 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In it, Dr. Graves 
pointed out that an item in the Russian 
newspaper, Pravda, indicated that the Rus- 
sians were preparing language dictionaries 
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in some 80 tongues. By contrast, the Ameri. 
can Council of Learned Societies is in a posi. 
caemanee to prepare dictionaries in only 3 


ages. 

This is but one of the unfortunate aspects 
of our present deficiency in foreign lan. 
guages. Inevitably, therefore, there arises 
the question, “How can we—under these 
circumstances—possibly communicate effec. 
tively with foreign peoples, particularly those 
lesser known peoples with whom we have had 
comparatively little contact in recent years? 
If we cannot proficiently speak their lan. 
guage and instruct in it, and if they cannot 
speak ours, how can we possibly get across 
even our minimal basic concepts and how 
can they possibly get across theirs? How 
can we learn about their culture and they 
about ours? How can they secure technical 
know-how from us, and how can we under- 
stand them and their civilizations so that 
we, in turn, may profit from their background 
and experience?” 

The barrier of language is encountered by 
us throughout the world, yet it is a barrier 
which can be overcome through the applica- 
tion of a reasonable amount of energy and 
finances. Overcoming the barrier is the in- 
dispensable first step in improving contacts 
with foreign peoples and in strengthening 
the fraternal bonds of the free world. 

The Congress may appropriate hundreds 
of millions of dollars for a variety of pro- 
grams—for military assistance, for United 
States Information programs, for various 
types of exchange programs and the like. 
But all these programs will be sadly handi- 
capped if we do not expand the reservoir of 
United States language specialists. This 
cannot be done overnight. It should be 
commenced without further delay. 

There follows now a preliminary memo on 
the problem prepared at my request by the 
American Council of Learned Societies: 

“LANGUAGE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


“(A preliminary statement prepared by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
August 11, 1954) 

“One of the aspects of a cold war is the 
constant danger of having one’s opponent 
always prepared to take advantage of a local 
situation to further his own ends. For exam- 
ple, during the last 5 years Russian training 
centers have been producing graduates in 
Arab dialects spoken from Morocco to Indo- 
nesia. In this way, the Russians have pro- 
duced persons capable of representing their 
government, and—even more important— 
their ideology, to millions of people. Mean- 
while, America is incapable of waging this 
type of war for men’s minds. 

“This aspect of national defense has been 
woefully neglected. The newspapers the last 
few days have been headlining a crisis in 
Morocco. Who is competent either to re- 
port this situation accurately or to foresee 
developments vital to American interests? 
With the exception of the too few trained 
specialists, unable to work 24 hours a day 
for more than a few days at a time, there is 
no one. 

“How can we best overtake the Russian lead 
in this race for the confidence and under- 
standing of other peoples? Only by recog- 
nizing our weakness immediately and brac- 
ing ourselves to meet it. Fortunately, we 
are not entirely without resources. The 
American Council of Learned Societies before 
and during the Second World War spear- 
headed a language offensive. At that time 
the council had the vision to predict the 
importance of foreign-language training not 
only as a weapon for war but also as 4 po- 
tential weapon for peace. 

“With the impetus of a crisis situation, 


Department and 30 textbooks, as well as re- 
cordings and dictionaries, were prepared and 
hundreds of persons received basic languag® 
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training. This effort was new and was, in 
jarge part, experimental. Just as the tech- 
niques were beginning to prove themselves— 
and just as @ Korean-English dictionary was 
ready for publication—the war ended. And 
so did Government interest in . language 
training; the work was stopped, and that 
Korean dictionary has never been printed. 
As a result, the outbreak of the Korean war 
caught the United States in a little pub- 
licived but severely felt state of language 
unpreparedness; most of the nonnative 
knowledge of the Korean language was con- 
centrated north rather than south of the 
Yalu River. 

“The year 1954 found America deeply con- 
cerned with Vietnam. Who in the United 
States could read and understand any of the 
Janguages of Indochina? With one or two 
exceptions, only a few emigrees from those 
countries. How long can this Nation afford 
this type of ignorance? At the end of 1952 
the Department of State had exactly one 
Thailand expert. In 1953 its man in charge 
of Thai language training was the victim of 
reduction in force. Last week, following the 
Vietnam armistice, we learned that Thailand 
was next in line. Is this economy? 

“Recent elections in Andhra (south India) 
resulted in substantial gains for the Com- 
munist element and put it in opposition to 
a coalition group which is at least tempo- 
rarily in power. The United States is greatly 
handicapped in this connection since no one 
connected with our Government can read 
Telegu, the language of the area, 

“american inferiority in the language field 
cannot be remedied overnight through in- 
tensive training of a large number of persons 
in little-known languages. We are further 
behind than that in that we lack the neces- 
sary tools—textbooks, graded readers, and 
dictionaries which are indispensable to such 
training. What is even worse, we have an 
extremely limited reservoir of specialists 
capable of producing these tools. Mere 
knowledge of a foreign language does not 
qualify a person for this. Special training 
is an essential. For example, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, with limited 
private support, is making three diction- 
aries: Korean-English, Indonesian-English, 
and Burmese-English. Even with more 
money, what more could be done at this 
time? A fourth dictionary could be started, 
say for Arabic, or Persian, or the language of 
Afghanistan; and, with great difficulty, per- 
haps a fifth, but that would be the limit 
under present conditions. The only way 
that the situation could be improved, even 
during the next 10 years, would be the im- 
mediate establishment of a long-range pro- 
gram carrying adequate support. 

“And where must this support come from? 
The task is so tremendous that no private 
source of funds, such as a foundation, no 
matter how interested and how generously 
inclined, can make more than a dent on it. 
The process is so expensive that no com- 
mercial organizations could or would attempt 
it. It is a national responsibility and, as 
such, must be nationally supported. Un- 
fortunately, the Russians have found this 
out. They have recognized the production 
of language tools as -being comparable in 
importance to the production of armaments 
and have made government funds available 
for this purpose. Hence, they have reached 
& point where they can report in Pravda as 
having 80 dictionaries in process. 

“We should not make the mistake, how- 
ever, of that if sufficient funds 
could be made available tomorrow that we 
could begin making 80 dictionaries. With 
our limited resources of trained specialists, 
we must begin by the wise use of compara- 
a funds to be expended almost 

y for training. This training should, 
in the first instance, be directed toward those 
sreas of most obvious strategic importance 
to American security—southeast Asia and 
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the Arabic world. Recognition by the Con- 
gress of the urgency of this aspect of the 
national defense would go far toward mend- 
ing the roof before the present showers be- 
come a cloudburst.” 





Weigh the Promises Against the 
Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith excerpts from 
a report by James L. McDevitt, director 
of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion: 

WEIGH THE PROMIsES AGAINST THE 
PERFORMANCE 


The Eisenhower administration is going to 
give you a lot of flattering attention between 
now and election day. They want the work- 
ingman’s vote. They are going to try to 
persuade you to vote for a number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators who have done every- 
thing they could in the past to hurt you. 

om * . s ; * 
MINIMUM WAGES 


On November 18, 1954, Eisenhower’s Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell told a labor audi- 
ence in Cleveland: 

“I consider our minimum-wage statute can 
be a great bulwark against substandards of 
living. It is badly in need of shoring up. 
We are working hard to find ways and means 
to bring about an increase in the present 
75-cent-an-hour minimum to a more real- 
istic level in keeping with present-day 
levels.” , 

.Two months later in his economic report 
delivered on January 28, the President flatly 
opposed any increase in the 75-cent mini- 
mum wage. Then he devoted two pages of 
the report to questioning the very principle 
of any minimum wage. * 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment insurance is another case 
where the administration ran out on a prom- 
ise. It was a perfect example of how States 
rights wreck sound legislation. * * * 

On January 28 President Eisenhower made 
the very commendable recommendation that 
“all the States raise the potential duration 
of unemployment benefits to 26 weeks * * * 
raise these dollar maximums so that the pay- 
ments to the great majority of the bene- 
ficiaries may equal at least half their regular 
earnings.” 

Secretary Mitchell wrote a letter to each 
Governor on February 16 “at the suggestion 
of the President” repeating the President's 
requests. Of course, nobody bothered to tell 
the American people that only 14 of the 
State legislatures would convene this year. 
Purthermore, under the present States rights 
law, there was nothing the President could 
do to force any State to improve its insurance. 

So, Senator JoHN KeEnnepy (Democrat, 
Massachusetts) and Representative Aims 
Foranp (Democrat, Rhode Island) intro- 
duced bills in both Houses requiring the 
States to raise their standards to the exact 
amount requested by the President. 

But Congressman Danie. Reep, GOP 
chairman of the committee handling the bill, 
told the House: 

“The administration definitely opposes the 
pending proposal to reach this objective by 
imposing Federal standards on the States.” 
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Consequently, the bill was defeated in the 
House on July 8, with 173 Republicans vot- 
ing against the bill and only 17 for it. 

A few days later, on July 13, the Senate 
turned down Senator KENNeEpDY’s amendment, 
56 to 30. On the Republican side 42 Sen- 
ators voted against the measure and only 
3 for it. 

After the voting was over, Senate Labor 
Committee Chairman ALEXANDER SMITH 
from New Jersey anounced: 

“I have checked with the White House, 
and the President was opposed to the Ken- 
nedy amendment.” 

It’s the old story. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between a politician’s promise and 
his performance. 

LIPSERVICE FOR LABOR 


In Secretary of Labor Mitchell's prepared 
script offered each GOP Congressman he 
says in part: “All you have to do is look 
at President Eisenhower's program, which is 
directed toward the improvement of the 
working conditions, the health, and the 
earnings of the wage earners of the United 
States to prove that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is more friendly and has more to 
offer to the working men and women than 
any administration in recent years.” 

Unfortunately, those words just don’t 
square with the record. Even though Eisen- 
hower has sometimes given lipservice to 
labor’s needs, he has failed to fight for these 
programs. 

But we know that Eisenhower can fight 
like a caged tiger for the things he wants. 
Unfortunately, the record shows he wants 
to fight that hard only for reactionary pro- 
grams which benefit the special-interest 
lobbies which supported him in 1952. 

Look at the bitter battle he waged to force 
through special tax loopholes for wealthy 
stockholders. 

Look at the administration’s stubborn 
Senate fight to force the Atomic Energy 
Commission, against its own desires, to give 
away TVA power rights to a private utility 
combine at an extra cost to the taxpayers 
of $92 million. 


Why didn’t he have his congressional 
Meutenants fight as hard to take what he 
called union-busting provisions out of Taft- 
Hartley? Why did he back down on the 19 
amendments he promised former Secretary 
of Labor Martin Durkin last year? Why did 
he Officially recommend this year that Con- 
gress permit the States to outlaw the ‘right 
to strike and picket? 

Why didn’t he put up the same kind of 
fight for his housing bill? Last year when 
Congress retroactively cut back units already 
contracted for, Eisenhower called it a per- 
fectly acceptable compromise. * * * 

Even on social security the President's 
present sound position is a complete switch 
from last year. At that time he was crack- 
ing the whip for the chamber of commerce 
plan to wipe out the $17 billion reserve fund 
and go back to a charity program which 
the chamber miscalled pay as you go. Even 
his much publicized health reinsurance 
scheme was actually considered a meaning- 
less joke by all sides on Capitol Hill. 

The President can’t blame Congress for 
the tideland oil giveaway. He can’t blame 
Congress for his appointment of biased, un- 
qualified representatives of industry to the 
NLRB, to the Federal Power Commission, 
to the Federal Trade Commission, and 
many other important administrative agen- 
cies. see 

* ¢ © We have studied Eisenhower's de- 
tailed messages to Congress. We have wit- 
nessed his administrative appointments. 
We have observed which programs he fights 
to enact and which he lets die. We are 
forced to one conclusion: We think his 

is bad for all Americans. 

For that reason, Labor's League for Politi- 
eal Education urges every trade-union mem- 


mieten 
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ber to register and vote this year. We all 
have a stake in electing a Congress which 
will protect the people from the legislative 
demands of this administration. 





Proposals To Amend the Constitution of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made with relation to cer- 
tain constitutional amendments which 
were proposed; and also to have printed 
thereafter an article from the New 
Yorker magazine, written by Richard 
H. Rovere; and also to have printed an 
article entitled “Congress Has 107 Pro- 
posals To Amend the Constitution,” 
written by Tom Yarbrough, staff corre- 
spondent of the Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo., written on May 29, 1954. 

Mr. HENNINGS subsequently said: 

Mr. President, last Friday I asked and 
received unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the New Yorker magazine 
with relation to certain proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. At that time 
I did not have an estimate from the Pub- 
lic Printer. I am now advised that the 
cost will be $233.75 for 2% pages. This 
is a worthwhile article which I believe 
will be of interest to all of my colleagues, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


«No Member of this body, I am sure, is un- 

aware of the fact that in this 83d Congress 
we have been confronted with a spate of 
proposals for amending the Constitution of 
the United States. Most of my colleagues 
are probably aware, too—perhaps because I 
may have occasionally seemed tedious in 
the process—that I have repeatedly spoken 
out against amending the Constitution in 
what I consider to be an offhand and hap- 
hazard fashion. The point I have consist- 
ently endeavored to make is that proposed 
amendments should be subjected to the 
most critical scrutiny and careful consider- 
ation before they are approved by a com- 
mittee of the Senate and, further, that they 
should be subjected to the full give-and- 
take of public opinion and Senate debate be- 
fore they are submitted to the States for 
inclusion in the basic law of our land. It is 
my firm conviction that the Senate of the 
United States is charged with an important 
responsibility in this regard which, unfor- 
tunately, I think we have not always livéd 
up to. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I would 
like to say that I made this point along with 
numerous other arguments against the so- 
called Bricker amendment that would have, 
in my judgment, seriously jeopardized the 
power of the Chief Executive to carry out 
his proper responsibilities in conducting our 
foreign affairs. I made this point in connec- 
tion with the amendment to alter the com- 
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position and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court—an amendment, incidentally, that 
was given no more consideration than was 
afforded in a 1-day hearing in the Judiciary 
Committee before it was brought up on the 
Senate floor. I made the same point in con- 
nection with the amendment to extend vot- 
ing rights to citizens at the age of 18. 

At that time, I said that I had voted to re- 
port the amendment to the Senate for the 
purpose of full discussion and debate. I 
noted that the debate apparently was going 
to consume less than half a day and that I 
hoped we might have a more thorough dis- 
cussion after what seemed to me very mea- 
ger committee hearings on a matter so vital 
as that of amending the Constitution of the 
United States. I also raised the question at 
that time as to whether we might be trying 
to find an outlet for our psychological frus- 
trations and anxieties over the tremendous 
world problems which confront us by taking 
whacks at the Constitution. And I asked 
further whether the Senate of the United 
States was to be merely a conduit or a chan- 
nel through which various attempts to 
amend the Constitution are to be funneled, 
or if we do not have the solemn and definite 
constitutional responsibility to weigh and 
to determine whether an amendment should 
be submitted to the States. 

In that connection, Richard H. Rovere, in 
his thoughtful article in the June 19 New 
Yorker, pointed out what many observers 
regard as a significant change in the atti- 
tude of many Senators toward their respon- 
sibility in this field. As Mr. Rovere states: 

“The traditional view of Senate respon- 
sibility is the one expressed by George Wash- 
ington, who, being asked by Jefferson why 
he favored having a Senate, countered by 
asking Jefferson why he poured some of his 
coffee into his saucer; when Jefferson re- 
plied that he wanted his coffee cooler, Wash- 
ington said, ‘Even so. We pour legislation 
in the senatorial saucer to cool it.’ In what 
appears to be the new and spreading view 
here, it is the Senate’s job to give the most 
important kind of legislation no chance at 
all to cool but to pass it, piping hot, directly 
to the States.” 

And he goes on to say: “As far as anyone 
here knows, there has never been a time in 
the past when Congressmen supported al- 
terations in the Constitution with light- 
hearted assertions of indifference to the pro- 
posal itself and confidence in its value as a 
conversation piece.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to insert in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp Mr. Rovere’s letter from 
Washington dealing with this question. 

I would also like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a recent article in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch by Tom Yarbrough 
entitled “Congress Has 107 Proposals To 
Amend the Constitution.” Mr. Yarbrough 
has presented a most informative discussion 
on the great scope and variety of this ad- 
ministration’s astounding number of pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his article in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

An interesting sidelight is that the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reproduced, in connec- 
tion with this article, the fine Herblock car- 
toon to which Mr. Rovere also referred. It 
depicts two legislators sitting idly before a 
huge stack of documents, heavy with cob- 
webs, labeled legislative program. One legis- 
lator, apparently weary of the game of mak 
ing paper airplanes out of the bills before 
him, comments to his colleague: “This bores 
me. Let’s amend the Constitution today.” 

I cannot deny that I was gratified to see 
the proposed amendment relating to the 

Court defeated this the 
House Judiciary Committee. The majority 
of the committee 


mem 
because they felt that 
more careful study and consideration than 
could be afforded it this year. : 
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I would like to say in conclusion, that 
much as I am opposed to the precipitateness 
with which the Senate seems to be trying 
to alter the basic covenant of our Nation, jt 
would, in my judgment, be equally foolish 
to oppose each and every constitutiong) 
amendment merely for the sake of opposi-. 
tion. There may very well be some amend. 
ments, which, having emerged from the 
cauldron of the most careful committee 
hearings and consideration and public dis. 
cussion and full Senate debate, we may de- 
cide are sound and necessary. But let us, 1 
earnestly urge, recognize that we have a4 
responsibility and let us bring to these mat- 
ters the kind of mature deliberation that is 
expected of the United States Senate. 


[From the New Yorker of June 19, 1954) 
LETTER FrRoM WASHINGTON 
(By Richard H. Rovere) 


Herbert Block, the Post and Times Herald 
cartoonist, recently published a sketch of 
two statesmen, presumably Senators, seated 
dejectedly before an untidy heap of papers 
representing that part of the administra. 
tion's legislative program which is not get- 
ting legislated; the pair would have looked 
the very soul of ennui even if Mr. Block had 
not caused one of them to be flying a paper 
airplane, presumably made from a doomed 
bill, and the other to be saying: “This bores 
me. Let’s amend the Constitution today.” 
As usual, Mr. Block, whose name appears 
on the latest list of Pulitzer price winners, 
has spotted a trend. Indeed, on this oc- 
casion he has spotted a brace of trends—one 
toward bored statesman, the other toward 
Constitution-amending as a diversion, like 
Scrabble. The present session, which has 
dragged its feet on the Eisenhower program 
and has shown a notable lack of interest in 
getting on with such essenfial public busi- 
ness as-authorization and appropriation, has 
displayed an enormous zest for framing, de- 
bating, and recommending alterations in the 
basic charter of the Republic. Since the 
opening of this Congress, there have been 
brought to the floor of the Senate, which 
seems to be the kicking-off place for Con- 
stitutional amendments nowadays, no fewer 
than six proposed amendments, all of which 
have been supported by simple majorities 
and four of which have been supported by 
the two-thirds majority that is necessary to 
refer the proposals to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, after that, to the State leg- 
islatures. The debate on one of these—the 
Bricker amendment, which evolved gradually 
and against the will of its author into the 
George amendment—compared favorably in 
length and wordage, if not in eloquence, with 
the original debate, at the State House in 
Philadelphia in 1787, on the document it 
would very likely have modified if it had not 
fallen one vote short of the majority needed. 

(It may well be that the last has not been 
heard of the George amendment, for 4 
motion to reconsider it, sponsored by Senator 
Lennon, of North Carolina, has much sup- 
port.) 

The other amendment that was brought to 
the floor and rejected was one to have the 
Federal Government extend the franchise to 
citizggs between the ages of 18 and 21. In- 
troduced by Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, 
and endorsed by President Eisenhower, it 
failed of passage five votes. Of the 4 
amendments that have cleared the Senate, 1 
would fix the number of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices at 9 and make retirement at 75 com- 
pulsory for all Federal judges except those 
appointed for a stipulated number of years; 
one would prevent Presidential seizure of 
property except on congressional authority; 
another, the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment, is intended to end discrimination 
based on sex; and the fourth, introduced by 
Senator KNOWLAND, would @ means 
whereby the State might fill va- 
cancies in the House of Representatives in 
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the event that this city was made the tar- 
get of an atomic or hydrogen bomb. Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND’s amendment wor approval 
less than @ week ago, by a vote of 70 to 1. 
The solitary naysayer was Senator Srennis, 
of Mississippi; he is of the opinion that there 
is altogether too much amending going on 
here, and he opposed this amendment not 
so much to express dissatisfaction with its 
provisions as to register his disapproval of 
what he regords as a frivolous approach to 
the Constitution. 

The amendments the Senate has thus far 
discussed are a selection from perhaps a 
hundred that have been introduced in this 
Congress and referred to committee. Some, 
like the one that passed last week, are merely 
procedural in nature; some are quaint; some 
are bizarre; and some are almost revolu- 
tionary. ‘There are several proposals for 
repeal of the income tax; several that em- 
pody formulas for limiting nonmilitary ex- 
penditures to a fixed percentage of the na- 
tional income (5, 10, 14, and 20 being among 
the percentages suggested); 1 to forbid the 
expenditure of a single dollar of Federal 
funds for any purpose covered by the term 
“general welfare”; 1 prohibiting conscripts 
from serving in any foreign country except 
in time of war; 1 prohibiting any American 
troops from serving in any foreign country 
except on the soil of the country we are 
fighting against; 1 to deprive new States of 
representation in the Senate or to limit the 
representation to 1 Senator (this being pro- 
posed despite the fact that the Constitution 
stipulates that, as the single respect in which 
it is never to be amended, no State with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate); 1 to prevent in- 
terference with or limitation upon the power 
of any State to regulate health, morals, edu- 
cation, marriage, and good order in the State; 
1 to redefine treason to include the activities 
not only of persons working for the overthrow 
of the Government but of those working for 
the weakening of it, whether or not by force 
or violence; 1 to give Congress control over 
trademarks; 1 to provide for the holding in 
perpetuity of patents and copyrights; and 
1 to add to the Constitution the assertion 
that “this Nation devoutly recognizes the 
authority and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour 
and Ruler of nations through whom are be- 
stowed the blessings of Almighty God” and 
at the same time to provide a new oath or 
affirmation for citizens whose religious scru- 
ples prevent them from giving unqualified 
allegiance to the Constitution as herein 
amended. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary in 
either the number or the character of the 
proposed amendments now in committee; 
there have been times in the past when the 
House and Senate Committees on the Judi- 
ciary, which get all the resolutions for con- 
stitutional changes, have had many more 
than a hundred amendments on their doc- 
kets, a good proportion of them at least as 
curious as some of those now pending. Over 
the years, it has become customary for Con- 
gressmen to cast the drollest and most du- 
bious schemes submitted to them by friends 
and supporters in the form of constitutional 
amendments; they have done this secure in 
the knowledge that the proposals would be 
allowed to gather dust until the sitting Con- 
gress was succeeded by another. What is 
decidedly new about the present situation 
is that as many as four amendments have 
been reported out of committee and that 
as many as 2 have carried one House of 
Congress. In no Congress within living 
memory has anything of this sort happened; 
it is a rare Congress that seriously considers 
even one amendment. A number of ob- 
servers here who have pondered this speed- 


up see behind it what they regard as a sig- 


nificant change in the attitude of many 
Senators toward their responsibilities in this 
field. The traditional view of Senate re- 
sponsibility is the one expressed by George 
Washington, who, being asked by Jefferson 
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why he favored having a Senate, countered 
by asking Jefferson why he poured some of 
his coffee into his saucer; when Jefferson re- 
plied that he wanted his coffee cooler, Wash- 
ington said, “Even so. We pour legislation 
in the senatorial saucer to cool it.” In what 
appears to be the new and spreading view 
here, it is the Senate’s job to give the most 
important kind of legislation no chance at 
all to cool but to pass it, piping hot, directly 
to the States. 

This view was given vivid and forceful 
expression in the course of the recent dis- 
cussion over Senate Joint Resolution 53— 
the amendment extending suffrage to 18- 
year-olds. Senator Dirxsen, of Illinois, and 
Senator KNOwWLAND, of California, two of the 
most influential leaders of the 83d Congress, 
argued that it is less the duty of the Senate 
to pass upon the wisdom of a proposal for 
constitutional change than to give the 48 
legislatures and, through them, the people 
of the States an opportunity to express them- 
selves in regard to it. Senator DimxseEn freely 
conceded that there were two possible views 
on the amendment—for and against—and 
that he had not decided which view he would 
choose for himself. He felt, however, that 
there was no need to tax his mind and con- 
science with the arguments, since it would be 
up to the legislatures to make the final de- 
termination and since a beneficial discussion 
would be bound toensue. “I want the coun- 
try to think about it,” Senator Dmxsen said. 
The best way to have the country think 
about it is to pass this proposal, send it to the 
House, send it to the State legislatures, and 
let the people of the country discuss it. * * * 
It will be a moot question [unless] the Con- 
gress takes action and exercises its preroga- 
tive under the Constitution of the United 
States by saying to the States of the Union, 
‘It is your baby now. Call in the pepple and 
hear from them, and then determine what 
in your judgment, should be done.’” He 
indicated that, for his part, he would be able 
to view the outcome with benign detach- 
ment: “If the legislatures say ‘No,’ that will 
be all right with the junior Senator from 
Illinois; if they say ‘Yes,’ it will also be all 
right with me.” 

Senator KNow.anp, the majority leader, 
took substantially the same mellow, tolerant 
view. Although the amendment would ob- 
viously have diminished the authority of the 
States, since under the Constitution they 
are charged with determining the qualifica- 
tions of voters and under this plan they 
would be forced to accept a uniform standard 
with respect to age, Senator KNOWLAND de- 
fended it not on its particular merits but, 
rather, as a device for according the States a 
rare chance to settle a broad and fundamen- 
tal question of policy. He felt that, quite 
apart from whether or not it would be a good 
thing to allow 18-year-olds to vote, passage 
of the resolution would have “great value,” 
because it would give “the people of the 
United States * * * an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on this very basic issue.” 
Senator HEnninGs, of Missouri, several times 
asked Senator KNOwLAND to examine the 
implications of this position. “Is the Sen- 
ate,” he inquired, “to be merely a conduit, 
so to speak, or a channel through which vari- 
ous attempts to amend the Constitution of 
the United States are to be funneled so 
that they may be submitted to the State 
legislatures, or does the Senate have the 
solemn and definite constitutional: responsi- 
bility to weigh and to determine whether an 
amendment should be submitted to the 
States?” Senator KNowLanp made no di- 
rect reply to this question, but he asked 
some of his own that revealed a good deal 
about his point of view. “What in the 
world,” he said, “are those who are opposing 
the amendment afraid of in submitting the 
matter to the 48 States of the Union? Why 
not let the States express themselves? I am 
willing to rely on the judgment of the 
States.” 


s 
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The attitude of the present Congress sug- 
gests that the views expressed by Senators 
DIRKSEN and ENOWLAND are shared by a 
formidable number of their colleagues. The 
Senate was well attended when they spoke, 
but objection was made to the doctrine they 
set forth by only a handful of states’ rights 
southerners, and by Senator Kenwepry, of 
Massachusetts, who said that “reluctance to 
amend the Constitution is one of our most 
valuable safeguards and bulwarks of stabil- 
ity.” There are more than a score of Sen- 
ators, preponderantly from the administra- 
tion party but numbering among them per- 
haps a half-dozen Members of the opposi- 
tion, who have supported every one of the 
amendments thus far brought to the floor, 
and many of them have signified support for 
several of the proposed amendments still in 
committee. If a group of this size persists in 
the belief that the role of Congress should 
be essentially a permissive one, it would seem 
to follow that our political institutions are 
in for quite a round of overhauling. For 
there is no doubt in the mind of any quali- 
fied student of parliamentary institutions 
that there is less independence of judgment 
and a lower resistance to mobocracy in the 
State legislatures than in the Congress, and 
especially in the Senate. If any proposal 
that flatters a minority without offending a 
majority or has the surface aspect of exalt- 
ing the flag, the home, the church, or strict 
economy, leaves Washington with the bless- 
ing of the Senate and the House, it is pretty 
certain to have clear sailing in most of the 
provincial assemblies. Had the _ Bricker 
amendment passed both Houses of Congress, 
either in its original form. or in the form of 
Senator Grorce’s substitute, no amount of 
pleading by the President and the Secretary 
of State would have prevented it from be- 
coming the 23d amendment before the end 
of this year. If the national legislature, 
which determines the expenditures that are 
to be met with the revenue from Federal in- 
come taxes, were to leave the question of 
repealing the 16th amendment up to the 
State legislatures, there could scarcely be 
any doubt of the outcome. Nor could there 
be much doubt, in the present atmosphere in 
this country, of what would happen if the 
Congress recommended that the States co- 
operate in broadening the definition of trea- 
son just a little, or in establishing a ceiling 
for Federal expenditures, or in praising Chris- 
tianity; the State legislatures would col- 
laborate eagerly, for their members would im- 
mediately sense the dangers of taking a posi- 
tion that exposed them to charges of coddling 
traitors, of favoring reckless and unlimited 
spending, or of being hostile to religion. 

It is an odd, ironic circumstance that most 
of the recent attempts to alter the Consti- 
tution by means of amendment have been 
made by conservative leaders—men like 
Senators KNOWLAND and Dirksen, who have 
so often detected conspiracies on the part of 
others to flout, subvert, or evade the prin- 
ciples laid down in 1787. Nothing, it has 
been pointed out here on many recent oc- 
casions, could be more out of keeping with 
the language and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution than Senator DmkseEn’s it’s-your- 
baby-now doctrine. Article V, which de- 
scribes the amendment procedure, provides 
that an amendment may originate in the 
Congress “whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary.” (Article V 
also provides an alternate means for amend- 
ment—a convention to be called by Con- 

upon a request from two-thirds of 
the States. No such request has ever been 
made, and those who admire the Constitu- 
tion pretty much as it stands have uttered 
fervent prayers that no such request ever 
will be made. Conventions have a way of 
gathering a momentum of their own. The 
convention of 1787 was called to amend the 
Articles of Confederation, and ended by 
throwing out the Articles entirely and start- 


ing from scratch. It has always been feared 
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that this is what would happen In the event 
of another convention, and that the laws of 
chance woulg run heavily against our get- 
ting a new constitution as good as the old.) 
The requirement that a sense of necessity, 
or urgency, exist—as it clearly did not in the 
minds of Senators Drrksen and Know- 
LAND when they urged the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 53—has frequently been 
cited in judicial decisions and opinions. In 
a celebrated test of the 18th amendment, 
the question was raised as to whether those 
in Congress who voted for national prohi- 
bition were earnestly convinced that there 
was a need for it, and the Supreme Court 
held that the mere passage of the enabling 
resolution “sufficiently shows that the pro- 
posal was deemed necessary by all who voted 
for it. An express declaration that they re- 
garded it as necessary is not essential.” As 
far as anyone here knows, there has never 
been a time in the past when Congressmen 
supported alterations in the Constitution 
with lighthearted assertions of indifference 
to the proposal itself and confidence in its 
value as a conversation piece. 


As Senator Kennepy observed, this repre- 
sents a profound change of temper in the 
Congress. But there are many people here 
who have pointed out that the Dirksen- 
Knowland doctrine is only one aspect of 
what appears to be a rapidly developing im- 
patience and dissatisfaction not only with 
the Constitution as a written document 
but with the institutions that have either 
grown out of it or grown up alongside it. 
The plain fact of the matter, these people 
believe, is that a great many more Americans 
than even Senator McCartuyr would pro- 
scribe have somewhere along the line lost 
their faith in what the sloganeers call the 
American way, or our form of government. 
In such a forum as the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, for example, the introduction of so 
basic a constitutional concept as checks and 
balantes or separation of powers produces 
ejther exasperation or boredom. The feeling 
seems to be that if there is something in the 
Constitution that requires the President of 
the United States to protect the confidence 
of his advisers, then whatever it-is ought to 
be changed, provided it cannot simply be 
overlooked. There is an evident feeling on 
the part of many that if theré is some gim- 
mick of law or custom that makes it im- 
proper for Senator McCarry to be in posses- 
sion of a document prepared for executive 
use, then the gimmick ought to be swept 
aside; clearly, the prevailing sentiment seems 
to be that it is more important for McCarTHr 
to be in on the doings of the executive 
branch than for the Nation to preserve some 
archaic notion about the right and privileges 
of one branch of government vis-a-vis an- 
other. Senator Munor has announced that 
he is working up a law to take care of that 
annoying situation. Similarly, the fifth 
amendment, which was regarded for over a 
century and a half as a guarantee of justice 
equivalent in importance to the right of 
habeas corpus, has fallen into terrible dis- 
repute; its misuse by Communists has led to 
a spate of proposals for circumventing it 
and to some demands for outright repeal of 
it. No one speaks up in its defense or points 
out that it was always intended that it 
should not be misused by some people. 

Many other first principles are being stren- 
uously challenged. In the past few weeks, 
@ movement to combine a declaration of re- 
ligiosity with the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag has made great headway; if this would 
not in itself destroy secularism and the sep- 
aration of church and state, the proposal 
to amend the Constitution by making 
Christianity the official state religion would 
greatly further the job. The Senate sponsor 
of this last amendment, which has been 
introduced in identical form in the House, 
is Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont, a man 


whose colleagues regard him as a rugged 
constitutionalist. Civilian control of the 
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military is also looked upon with suspicion. 
When President Truman relieved Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in 1951, his contention was 
that he was acting in accordance with the 
role prescribed for him by the Constitution 
and with the elementary doctrine that a 
President proposes and a general disposes, 
whether he likes it or not. While it was 
conceded that this was the custom, it was 
widely agreed that it was a most undesirable 
one and ought to be abolished. 

The signs of impatience, of discontent and 
irritation, multiply on every hand. Sooner 
or later, such dissatisfaction expresses itself 
in changes in the structure of law and gov- 
ernment. If the Dirksen doctrine prevails, 
the changes may be numerous and far- 
reaching. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
30, 1954] 
Concress Has 107 Proposats To AMEND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Tom Yarbrough) 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—The United States 
Senate has been unusually preoccupied with 
constitutional amendments this season, but 
that does not mean that the Constitution 
is about to be amended. Not by a long shot. 

Legislative history indicates that the Sen- 
ate has been wasting its time, forthe odds 
are extremely long that the Constitution will 
not be amended in any way this year, next 
year, or the year after that. 

It is a field in which many try but very 
few succeed. 

Since the year 1789, when the first 10 
amendments were ratified en bloc as the Bill 
of Rights, there have been some 4,000 or :more 
resolutions in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives proposing changes in the basic 
law of the land. Only 15 of them cleared 
Congress, and 3 of those failed of ratifica- 
tion by the required three-fourths of the 
States. 

That leaves 12 amendments adopted in 
165 years, and if prohibition and repeal are 
considered to cancel each other out in the 
long view, then the net is 10 amendments— 
an average of 1 for every 16.5 years. 

At this time there are no fewer than 107 
proposed amendments on the calendars of 
the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. 
Forty are on the dockets for possible action, 
but few of them stand a chance of action 
even in subcommittee. Of the total of 107, 
many are duplicatory, with multiple spon- 
sors among the amending Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

As the record goes, 107 is not an unduly 
large number. This sort of thing goes on all 
the time. Many of the proposals are familiar 
perennials, such as those demanding equal 
rights for women and the elimination of the 
electoral college. What is unusual this year 
is that three have been advanced to the Sen- 
ate floor for debate and action. The normal 
fate is burial in committee. 

The Bricker amendment, which would re- 
strict the treatymaking powers of the Presi- 
dent, was given long debate and was de- 
feated, although it still may be reconsidered 
on a technical parliamentary maneuver. 

An amendment fixing the number of 
Supreme Court Justices at the present 9— 
antipacking, it was called—was given 4 
hours of debate and was passed. 

An amendment to make 18 years the yot- 
ing age was defeated quickly. 

It is significant that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been a great deal slower to 
move. Its Judiciary Committee has 75 pro- 
posed amendments on its calendar, but has 
not reported a single one to the floor and 
has no hearings scheduled for the 16 now 
listed on subcommittee dockets. 

The Supreme Court amendment sailed 
through the Senate, but it is not likely to 
sail through the House. Representative 
WriiaM M. McCuttocs, Republican, of Ohio, 
chairman of the subcommittee to which the 
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resolution was assigned, told the Post-pi,. 
patch he would consider scheduling hear. 
ings on that one, since the Senate had acted, 
but he observed that there was a notable 
ee of interest in the subject on the House 

e. 

Also lacking in interest, he said, is the only 
other Senate-approved amendment so far 
sent to the House—a device to make it im. 
possible for the Federal Government to ate 
tempt seizure of private property as in the 
case of the steel industry. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, headed 
by Senator Wrtiam LaNcrr, Republican, of 
North Dakota, only this week ordered Te- 
ported to the floor an amendment Providing 
that vacancies in the House may be filled by 
appointment instead of waiting for speci} 
elections, in the event that 146 or more 
Members are eliminated by disaster (cover. 
= = oe of a hydrogen bomb on 

e Cap some day while 
session.) R me 

Senator Lancer is inclined to hold hearings 
and have pending matters threshed out. As 
chairman of the full committee and also 
chairman of the subcommittee on amend- 
ments, he called for a hearing recently on 
& proposal by Senator RaLpH FLANDERs, Re. 
publican, Vermont, to have the Constitution 
aa the authority and laws of Jesus 


Amending the Constitution is a two-way 
street, as provided in article 5 of the orig- 
inal document. One way is for Congress to 
propose, by two-thirds vote, and for three- 
fourths of the States to ratify. The other 
way is for two-thirds of the States to pro- 
pose, by petition to Congress, that an amend- 
ment be offered for ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. 


Under the second method one proposition 
is current today. Twenty-seven States have 
petitioned Congress to limit the Federal tax 
rate to 25 percent. That started in 1939, and 
all sorts of legal questions have been raised, 
Ten States rescinded their action (and were 
challenged on the ground that once they 
had said yes they could not say no), and six 
States later passed the petition all over 
again—really compounding complexity. 

The only technically live proposition now 
awaiting ratification is the child labor 
amendment, but its currency is purely tech- 
nical since Congress fixed no time limit for 
adoption or rejection. It was submitted in 
1924 but there has been no action since 1937, 
by which time 26 of the 36 States had rati- 
fied. The need for it, however, has been 
vitiated by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The long list of suggested amendments 
runs a full spectrum. It ranges from a re- 
definition of treason (to make it broader and 
apply for sure in time of peace), to fixing 
the voting age at 18 and 19 and 21 years (no 
one yet having declared for 20-year-olds). 
Qthers would fix the tenure of the President 
at one 6-year term, and that of Representa- 
tives at 4 years instead of 2. 

There is quite a variety. But the Con- 
stitution, often shot at, is seldom hit. 





Wesley A. D’Ewart: Statesman, Patriot 
SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE sowanor REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues who 
have expressed their regrets that WEs- 
Ley A. D’Ewanrt is terminating his serv- 
ice in the House. We all wish him suc- 
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coss in his effort to extend his service in 
the Senate of the United States. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
my distinguished colleague since he be- 
gan his service here. It has been his re- 
sponsibility to handle bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar and my responsibility was 
to clear these private bills for final ac- 
tion in the House. 

WesLEY D’Ewart has always been a 
conscientious, able, and diligent public 
servant. He has rendered outstanding 
service to his district and the great West 
in general. He is an expert on reclama- 
tion, agriculture and close to his heart 
are the mining interests in his great 

ate. 
owe shall miss WESLEY D’EwarT. His 
kindly smile, his modesty and his in- 
tecrity has endeared him to every Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body. Every 
good wish goes with him for a successful 
campaign this fall and for further dis- 
tinguished service in the United States 
Senate. 





This Is Not the Time To Raise Postal 
Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr.” HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, when I appear before this 
House in opposition to H. R. 6052, a bill 
to increase rates of postage, I am heart- 
ened and supported by the fact that I 
represent the interests of many indi- 
viduals and business firms, not only in 
my own district but throughout the Na- 
tion. Over the past year my office has; 
been deluged with hundreds of letters 
and telegrams protesting the hasty and 
ill-considered action to increase busi- 
hess costs. 

I know I speak for the man in the 
street when I urge that the House not 
pass the proposed increase in first-class 
mail. I know his sentiments are pretty 
well summed up in the following ques- 
tion. Was not this administration 
elected on a platform of economy so that 
taxes could be reduced? Since a 3344- 
percent increase in first-class mail is in 
the nature of a tax, no wonder the aver- 
age citizen is asking about post-office 
economies that have been promised, but 
as yet not realized. 

I know I speak for business generally 
when I oppose an increase in first-class 
mail because 80 percent of first-class 
mail is utilized by American business. A 
small-business man, operating on slim 
profit margins, does not view lightly this 
added expense burden in his business, 
especially when small business is facing 
8 difficult readjustment period following 
the military armistice in Korea. He has 
a right to ask—is it really necessary? 

When I oppose the additional 30-per- 
cent increase in second-class mail I know 
I speak for the printing and publishing 
industries at large, The Post Office De- 
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partment has stated that there are ap- 
proximately 25,000 publications with 
second-class entry in this country. 
Many of these firms are experiencing 
difficulties despite the fact that they de- 
rive certain benefits by having their 
Publications in second-class mail. Of 
these 25,000 about half are newspapers 
and half magazines. On April 1, 1954, 
this group received the last of three 10- 
percent increases imposed on second- 
class mail. No one knows yet what the 
full impact of these rate increases will be. 

I know I again speak for small busi- 
ness when I address my remarks to this 
body in opposition to second-class mail 
rate increases. According to the 1952 
Annual Survey of Manufactures, issued 
by the Department of Commerce in No- 
vember 1953, the printing and publishing 
industry of this country is made up of 
slightly more than 30,000 establishments. 
Of this number 28,933 are firms which 
employ less than 100 persons. 

I know I speak for many veterans of 
this country, because I have been advised 
by the Veterans’ Administration that a 
total of 71,000 World War II veterans 
had entered training for objectives in 
the printing and publishing industry as 
of November 30, 1952. I am not an ex- 
pert on costs but, allowing a general 
average cost indicated from the total] ex- 
penditures cf the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it wouid mean that the Federal 
Government had spent in excess of $100 
million in training these men for this 
industry. 

I know I speak for the press, generally, 
whose force and influence in this coun- 
try have never been doubted, whose daily 
contributions to our democratic way of 
life are part of our very blood stream. 

When I stand in opposition to upward 
adjustments in third-class rates I know 
I speak for the thousands of business 
firms throughout the country who rely 
heavily upon the mails in the pursuit of 
their business objectives. Here also the 
printing industry is involved. Here alse 
business firms have addressed searching 
letters to me inquiring why increased 
costs are now being foisted on them by 
the Post Office Department. They have 
good reason to raise such inquiries when 
recent studies have indicated that dur- 
ing January of this year the business 
of this country primarily dependent 
on the use of the mails reported the 
sharpest dips in their business since 
July 1951. 

Gentlemen, I know I speak for your 
constituency and mine when I say that 
these general reactions to this measure 
only serve to reaffirm my position set 
forth in my minority views on March 18, 
1954, namely that this postal bill was 
developed too hastily and in great meas- 
ure by patchwork and guesswork. 

To illustrate what I mean. The bill 
before you was presented to the Con- 
gress in its original form on July 1, 1953, 
6 months after the present administra- 
tion had taken office. I am sure you 
are all familiar with the fact that there 
are many considerations other than costs 
that go into ratemaking. Some of these 
are the value of the product, preferential 
handling, and the ability of the users to 
pay. Do we have any basis for conclud- 
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ing that such factors were carefully con- 
sidered in proposing this rate measure 
to Congress when it was not until Decem- 
ber 2, 1953, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced the appointment of its 
Director of Postal Rates and set into 
motion the organization of a Rate Divi- 
sion, the authority for which had existed 
for quite some time? In the meantime 
the Postmaster General would have you 
enact a rate bill which had no benefits 
of the research or study to be derived 
by this group within his own Department. 

Last year about this time the House 
committee brought its consideration of 
this rate bill to an abrupt halt because 
objection was made by members of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in light of the survey of the Post 
Office Department which was a pro- 
ceeding pursuant to the authority of 
Senate Resolution 49 under the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
This study has been completed, and its 
findings are very vital to the solution of 
the postal-rate problem. It has raised 
many policy questions which should be 
considered and resolved before under- 
taking the enactment of a postal rate 
bill, and yet this bill before the House 
has not been modified in any way to 
reflect the findings of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

If this measure must pass the House, 
I had hoped that once the rate bill 
reached the Senate there would be ample 
time for a full consideration of the find- 
ings of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee under Senate Reso- 
lution 49 before the Senate committee 
considered this pending rate measure. 
However, if this bill is passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate, there is 
scarcely time for adequate consideration 
of the rate bill; let alone the resolution 
of the many policy questions raised by 
that Senate committee’s objective find- 
ings in connection with the operations 
of the Post Office Department. 

The administration and this Congress 
may well be proud of its work on the tax 
revision bill which has been sorely need- 
ed for many years. This new revised 
bill will be of tremendous benefit and 
assistance to American business, labor, 
farmers, and others, too. Likewise, I in- 
sist that before undertaking the passage 
of any further postal rate measure, there 
is great need for a new statement of our 
basic policies and assumptions for the 
operation of the United States Post Of- 
fice Department. Both the Senate com- 
mittee and the Post Office Department 
have indicated that there is a need for 
such basic determinations. 

At this late date I strongly urge that 
the House delay enactment of this meas- 
ure so that next January it can be con- 
sidered with due consideration for the 
findings of the Advisory Council to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Finally, I am strongly persuaded that 
we should once more raise the question 
among ourselves affecting the matter of 
economies promised by the Post Office 
Department, but not yet effected. In 
varying terms we have been told that a 
Post Office deficit of approximately $740 
million has been reduced to approxi- 
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mately $350 million. That may be true 
but I am not convinced that it was all 
done as a result of economies achieved 
by the Post Office Department. Rather 
this great savings has come about prin- 
cipally as a result of an increase in postal 
rates over which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has control, and the shifting of ex- 
penses, such as air mail subsidies and 
the franked and penalty mail to other 
agencies of the Federal Government. If 
great economies can be achieved in the 
Post Office Department, and I am con- 
fident Postmaster General Summerfield 
and his great team of associates can, 
these should be made known after 18 
months of operation. And I insist that 
they will have a direct and important 
bearing on postal rate legislation. 

I was very much interested in the 
speech made on the floor of the Senate 
on July 16, 1954, in which a Member of 
that illustrious body pointed out that 
the Postmaster General had a $100 mil- 
lion savings in his 1954 budget based .on 
the failure to realize the total volume 
of mail previously estimated. This kind 
of surplus has a definite bearing on rate 
measures as do many other real sugges- 
tions in the Senate Advisory Council’s 
report showing where great savings can 
be effected. On transportation alone 
the forecast of savings by the Senate 
Advisory Council was verified in a study 
which said that some $80 million could 
be saved in this particular field. These 
and other economies ought to be thor- 
oughly explored by the Congress before 
asking the American people and their 
business institutions once more to un- 
derwrite waste and inefficiency through 
increased postal rates. ) 

Much has been stated recently about 
the need for combining the postal-rate 
bill and the postal-pay bill. I, for one, 
believe that they are separate matters 
and each should be reviewed on its own 
merits. It should be pointed out that 
this rate bill does not go into effect until 
January 1, 1955, and certain portions of 
it will not become effective until April 
1955. Therefore, it would seem to me 
that very little revenue would be lost if 
consideration of this legislation is de- 
layed until the next session of Congress. 

It is a matter of record that over the 
past several years the consideration of 
a rate bill by the Senate Committee has 
required a minimum of 30 days, and in 
one instance, a period of 6 weeks. Surely 
there is no Member of this body who 
will believe that adequate consideration 
of this matter can now be given by the 
Senate committee at this term of Con- 
gress. This is a matter which vitally 
affects all of our people, and in that 
sense I consider it an item of major 
legislation which should not be brushed 
over lightly. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest that 
this measure be returned to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
until we are apprised of the economies 
that the Post Office Department can 
achieve, until we can study and resolve 
the policy questions raised by the Sen- 
ate Advisory Council’s report, and until 
there exists more time in the Senate 
for adequate hearings to be given to all 
businesses affected by this measure. 
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Now or Never, Mr. Independent Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct attention to an address 
delivered at the national convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America in Detroit, Mich., by Ed Wim- 
mer, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. Al- 
though we may not agree with every de- 
tail of his address, we must concede the 
validity of his main theme and the im- 
portance of the principle of independ- 
ence he sets forth: 

Distinguished guests and Mr. DuBois, my 
fellow Americans, it is indeed a pleasure for 
me to be here before this wonderful group of 
American free enterprisers, and, like all oth- 
er speakers who are privileged to address an 
audience of bankers, I want. to say that, to 
me, it is a genuine privilege and a great op- 


-portunity. This I mean from the bottom of 


my heart, because, in talking to the grocers, 
hardware men, little dry cleaners, small 
packers and druggists, and various others in 
many lines of business throughout the 
United States, I usually find that these other 
independents have great respect for their 
local banker. 

If a little grocer has lunch at the Kiwanis 
Club, or some other civic organization, and 
sits next to the banker, that afternoon he 
tells his customers, “I had lunch today with 
Banker Snodgrass, and he thinks everything 
is going to be all right.” Or whatever the 
case happens to be. 

You bankers are the distinguished citizens 
of your communities and it is a distin- 
guished opportunity to talk to you, and I 
want you to know that I have great respect 
for the patience of men like yourselves who 
sit and listen to voices, voices, voices—com- 
ing from convention platforms, from tele- 
vision, radio, and from all other directions. 
This patience of those who listen has amazed 
me for the past many years. It is in this 
thought that I feel every speaker today owes 
a tremendous obligation to his audience. 

We only progress as we exchange ideas; 
as we hold to the good and get rid of the 
bad. Anyone can criticize, and criticism 
is important, but there is a great need for 
judgments which emerge out of a profound 
faith in the goodness of human beings, and 
if criticism of those things which destroy 
faith, which eat away at the foundations of 
freedom and happiness, is made with a clear 
self-consciousness that all men grow by con- 
structive criticlsm, then the more of it we 
have the better off we will be. 

In other words, doesn’t our hope Ile, as 
one person put it: In searching criticism of 
the intellectual and moral foundations of our 
technological society. A radical, they say, 
is one who tries to get to the root of any 
problem, and under the conditions I have 
just enumerated, criticism and radicalism 
take on a new meaning. 

My last appearance before your splendid 
organization was, I think, in 1943, in Minne- 


In the year 1931, I was a small-business 
man. In 1932, I wasn’t. I got drafted into 
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the army of unemployed and learned what 
it was to be absolutely broke; to watch peo. 
ple standing in long lines in front of a bank 
that had just closed its doors, and, like » 
lot of other Americans, I began to ask for 
reasons why. 

Before going any further, permit me to 
say something kind about Ben DuBois, who 
was asking a lot of questions and who 
wanted to come up with some answers. To 
praise him would be merely to repeat what 
others have said ever since this organization 
began. Ben is a crusader at heart, and a 
true and wonderful American. A man who 
speaks his mind, and I always feel extremely 
proud whenever he has called me friend, 
In passing, may I also compliment your 
magazine, the Independent Banker, which 
every banker ought to read from cover to 
cover, and it wouldn’t be bad if a lot of peo. 
ple throughout the United States could read 
many of the editorials and the statements 
of bankers printed in the columns of this 
publication. 

Gentlemen, the pride of a community is 
usually a strong bank. There is nothing 
that gives a person a greater feeling of se- 
curity than a bank account which in many 
cases doesn’t need to be very big to provide 
some sort of security. 

Personally, I know little if anything about 
money. One great man in the banking 
world, Montague Norman of the Bank of 
England, said a great thing about money. 
He said, “I don’t understand it.” Every- 
one in this country Knows, however, that 
money is like fertilizer—it has got to be 
spread around—and the economy that is 
developed to keep it spread, will never be 
overrun with communism. 

Before launching into my subject I would 
like to say that looking around today gives 
me a feeling of confusion. I feel like the 
farmer who was standing in the middle of a 
pasture with a rope in his hand wondering 
whether he had found a rope or lost a cow. 
A year and a half ago, the average man knew 
whether he wanted to be a Republican or 
a Democrat, and he didn’t mind telling a 
lot of people just how he felt. It seems that 
today the average Republican doesn’t know 
whether to stay Republican and go to the 
poorhouse or become a Democrat and help 
build them. 

We are also living in changing times. An 
ad appeared in the paper the other day, 
which read: “Black formal, size 12. Worn 
once. Will trade for baby bed.” 

My desire is to comment on those things 
about which I feel the least confusion, and 
which are not subject to quick changes. 
Since you have speakers who are experts on 
the banking business, my comments will be 
confined largely to things which I believe 
are pertinent to your future as independent 
bankers, and I shall leave the rest to the 
experts. 

We have been moving swiftly, particu- 
larly since the first of the year, into what 
might well be called the era of profitless 
prosperity—the era of the by-pass. The 
chisel age. For example, how many people 
have said to you, if you need a new refrigera- 
tor or a new television set or a washing ma- 
chine, “I can get it for you wholesale.” Or, 
“I can tell you where you can get it whole- 
sale.” ‘ 

Now, doesn’t that help your retailers who 
have accounts at your bank, and the whole- 
salers and the small manufacturers who sell 
them—and the salesmen who sell the stores 
and the clerks in the stores. Here in Detrolt 
practically every member of a labor union 
and thousands of other people are carrying § 
card that is alleged to entitle all workers or 
anyone who has this card to a 15 to 30 per- 
cent discount on anything they want, from & 
carton of cigarettes to a Cadillac. We seem 
to be getting one idea after another on how 
we can cut corners, and how we can bring 
more efficiency into our businesses—in order 
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to save money So more people can be put out 
of work—so that there are less things 
pought—so the Government has to take 
care of more people. 

Walter Reuther- made a speech in Obio 
and he said: “It is time for the workers to do 
what the farmers are doing with their co- 
‘ops, to form their own co-ops; to buy di- 
Yee who heard him as he painted a 
peautiful picture of how cheaply they could 
buy if they could cut out all parasitic mid- 
diemen, would really have believed the 
moon was made of green cheese. Yet his 
listeners swallowed it, hook, line, and sinker. 

I wrote Mr. Reuther and asked him to 
park his car across the street from a little 
delicatessen doing $500 a week, and count 
the Plymouths, Dodges, and Fords, and other 
kinds of cars that his UAW is making that 
were stopping in front of this little delicates- 
sen carrying salesmen selling everything from 
cigarettes and peanuts to clothespins, flour, 
coffee, candy, cookies; collecting on the cash 
register or the adding machine, trying to sell 
new fixtures, a new sign; selling insurance, 
getting a subscription for a trade journal, or 
seeking a contribution for their church or 
civic organization. 

All day long a steady stream of automo- 
biles. Then I asked him to park across the 
street from a big A. & P. or Kroger super- 
market, or even a Sears, Roebuck store that 
may be doing $60,000 or more per week, and 
see if he could count a single car that stopped 
in front of those big stores to sell the man- 
ager anything, to get a subscription to a 
trade journal, to sell insurance, or get 4 
contribution. 

I then said to Mr. Reuther: “Figure out 
how many people you are going to eliminate 
with your ideas, and then see who is going 
to be making automobiles to sell to whom.” 

My understanding is, a few weeks later the 
Consumer Cooperative Headquarters of the 
CIO became very quiet. So far as I know, 
Mr. Reuther hasn't said a word since. 

Consider the movie that was put out by 
the Chrysler Motorcar Co. several years ago. 
This movie showed the wonders of Ameri- 
can mass production, and then finally it got 
into mass distribution, and on the screen 
there appeared rows upon rows, Main Street 
after Main Street, of chain after chain, but 
not a sign of an independent. I wrote the 
president of the Chrysler Corp. and asked 
him to do the same thing I had asked 
Mr. Reuther to do, and received a page and 
three-quarter letter stating that the officials 
of Chrysler had never given this matter a 
single thought. My information was that 
the films were called in and changed. 

Now, if the men who are at the head of 
such organizations as the CIO and Chrysler 
haven't thought about the importance of the 
independent, what can we expect from the 
average consumer, and especially when the 
bankers and businessmen themselves haven't 
said anything about their independence. 

One day I spent considerable time with 
one of the mostly highly paid lawyers in the 
country. He said to me, after some argu- 
ment: “I buy everything from A. & P. and 
I think everybody should buy from A. & P. 
if they can buy there any cheaper.” 

My answer was: “I presume you ate in a 
pretty nice restaurant this noon. The hat- 
check girl probably took your coat and hat, 
and a hostess probably led you to a table.” 

Then I said: “Couldn't you hang up your 
own hat? Couldn’t you have found your 
Way to a table without the aid of a hostess? 
In this case you helped to make two girls 
accountable citizens in their community. 
You helped them to buy clothes, and in jobs 
like that they are almost certain to catch a 
husband and maybe raise a family. Why not 
the same attention to people and their im- 
portance wherever you buy? And why not 
enjoy the feeling that you are helping other 
People wherever you buy, so that in the long 
Tun they will be helping you?” ; 





After several hours of arguing, he put his 
arm around my shoulder and we walked 
down the stairs, and he said: “Maybe you are 
right.” 

Gentlemen, there is a man in this Nation 
today by the name of John McPherrin, and 
he is the publisher of American magazine, 
one of the oldest in the United States. A 
recent statement he made sets the theme of 
my talk, and I believe it should set the theme 
for this convention: 

“We would like to think of the locally 
known businessmen as the neighborhood 
statesmen of America. They are wise enough 
in most cases to sell the philosophy of free 
enterprise, and we have always felt that 
there is no better example of the American 
ideal than a small-business man holding his 
own. National leaders who are trying to 
enlighten the public will find it very worth- 
while to work closely with the neighborhood 
leaders up and down the Main Streets of 
America. We need never worry about Amer- 
ica if local businessmen will carry the truth 
about free enterprise to their customers.” 

Gentiemen, are you carrying the truth 
about free enterprise to your customers? 
Are you a Main Street statesman who stands 
up for the things you believe in? I know 
you are wise enough to sell the philosophy of 
free enterprise, and I know we won't have to 
worry too much about America if you do. 

Like ourselves and like you, John McPher- 
rin believes in a profit economy of free enter- 
prise based on fair wages, fair prices and fair 
profits. Too many people in America today 
do not realize that you can’t get fair wages 
out of anything but fair prices, and that 
only fair profits can maintain a free enter- 
prise economy. All we are hearing from our 
economists today, who are advising big 
businessmen what to do, is more production 
per man hour, more efficiency, and cheaper 
prices over the retail counter. 

I call your attention to the fact that ham- 
burger was 7 cents a pound in 1932, which 
was plenty cheap. Corn was 25 cents a 
bushel. Dresses were selling for 79 cents, 
but there were 16 million people who couldn’t 
buy the hamburger. 

Consider the tariff which you heard so 
much about yesterday. It, too, is a call for 
cheap prices made possible by the cheap 
wages of foreign countries. The advocates 
of lower tariff walls seem to think they can 
flood this country with the same price goods 
that we had in 1932, and that American 
workers will continue to stay on their jobs 
and pay taxes. 

We maintain that if the tariff walls are re- 
duced any more, that more and more small 
factories will close down; they won't have 
any profits to put in your banks. You will 
forget that they ever existed. That is why 
I say that 160 million people in this country 
cannot prosper 2 billion people across the 
water by merely letting down our tariff walls. 

We are already spending billions of dollars 
in give-away programs; then there are our 
military expenditures in these foreign coun- 
tries. We are spending hundreds of millions’ 
in travel; we are investing billions in new 
plants all over the world, ready to hire cheap 
labor to dump cheap goods on our markets. 
What more do they want us to do for Europe 
and Asia? 

Liken this country to a lake that fs full of 
water, then think four other lakes that 
are at a lower level. Consider what would 
happen if you ran a drain from the well- 
filled lake to the other four. You would 
level them all to the same level. 

Not many years ago Japan sold us about 
5 percent of the gloves bought on the 
American market. It is said that’ today 
Japan is selling more than 55 percent of the 
gloves sold in America, and the Swiss are 
providing 87 percent of all the watch 
movements sold in the United States. 

It is so easy to get the wrong perspective. 
An Indian went into an automobile dealer 
in Oklahoma to buy a new car. He said, 
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“Me want big car.” His feathers were stick- 
ing up on his head and his robe was 
around his shoulders, but he had plenty of 
money, and a car was placed on the open 
road near the dealer and the Indian climbed 
in behind the wheel. 

The dealer said, “Can you drive, Chief?” 

He answered, “No, me no can drive. But 
me drive.” 

He was shown how to step on the gas, and 
in Oklahoma there is lots of open space. 
The old Chief went tearing down the road. 
About 2 hours later he came tearing back; 
his feathers were gone and he was quite a 
mess. His first. words were, “Me want new 
car.” 

The automobile dealer, thunderstruck, 
said, “For heaven’s sake, what happened to 
you and where’s the other car?” 

The old Chief.answered, “Me go down road 
like hell. Telephone poles, fence posts, she 
come up road like hell. Me see bridge 
comin’. Turn off to let bridge go by. Me 
need new car.” 

Gentlemen, the old Indian had the wrong 
perspective. We've got to get the right per- 
spective on this tariff question or any other. 
And here is where we bite down on the meat 
of this subject. 

Our position is just this: America was 
built on widespread independent ownership 
of farm, home, and business enterprise, 
wherever practical and possible, with local 
control over local affairs. No country, no 
free. society was ever built on any other 
foundation. The more the independents, 
the freer the nation. 

Many little businesses grew into big busi- 
nesses, and we need big business. And, 
gentlemen, we are going to have big labor 
unions and big government no matter what 
we do, but today we are faced with a situa- 
tion whereby consolidation and merger have 
brought about a monster type of business, 
monster labor unions and monster govern- 
ment, 

Our recommendations are that we unwind 
the whole show; that we put every bank and 
every corporation in this country back on 
its own feet again where Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Andrew Jackson would ask that they 
be put, if they were alive today. 


Someone may say that this is being too 
radical, but I ask you to think of what I 
said in the beginning, that a radical is a 
man who intellectually goes to the bottom 
of all problems. Dante said, 2,000 years ago: 
“The hottest places in hell are reserved for 
those who in a period of crisis maintain 
their neutrality.” 

Do you dare to be neutral? Don’t you 
want to have a small part in the building 
of a guard rail along our economic high- 
way, rather than a part in rescuing its thou- 
sands of victims? 

If I asked you to write down on a piece of 
paper this morning what three things you 
want out of life, you would probably state 
them as: something to love, something to 
hope for, and something to do. There you 
have an economic system; the three things 
that are fundamental to American family 
life, to the dreams of our youth, the hopes of 
our veterans,-and, in fact, that is all the 
people of the whole world want, really, is 
something to do, something to love, and 
something to hope for. 

An expanding business system and a gov- 
ernment that provides the people with free- 
dom of opportunity, will come closer to 
meeting these three needs than any other 
system so far devised by man. Thomas Jef- 
ferson said it in other words, when he wrote: 

“It is not to the advantage of a republic 
that a few should control the many when 
nature has scattered talent throughout the 
conditions of men.” 

Please look back with me, quickly, so that 
we may get some idea why we are where we 
are, and what we may be able to do to get 
where we want to go. 
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Listen to the statement of the man who 
was vice president of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. in 1930. On October 15 of that year he 
said: “It is encouraging to note that busi- 
ness activity is no longer slowing down.” 

December 15, 2 months later: “Business is 
stagnant. We have men, money, materials, 
and markets, but we are unable to put them 
together.” 

On June 14, 1931, another big businessman 
said: “The European countries all appear 
confident that an upturn in business is im- 
minent.” 

Two months later the headlines in Ger- 
many: “Berlin closes banks. All banks fail.” 
Headlines in Britain: “Great Britain sus- 
pends gold payments today. Closes stock 
exchange.” 

We are hearing the same statements today 
about readjustments, recessions, and re-em- 
ployment, and we are all asked to be opti- 
mistic about the future. No one wants to be 
a realist who is willing to see that we have 
been living in a fool’s paradise with an 
H-bomb in the cellar, and, according to the 
headlines, a Communist in every attic. 

Prior to 1929 and prior to the statements I 
have just read you, we passed through the 
greatest period of merger and consolidation 
and chain store growth that ever took place 
anywhere in the world. A crash was inevi- 
table. The people of the small towns had 
been deserting their communities to drive to 
the county seat to buy from Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, who were creating a 
great drain pipe that was sucking away 
hundreds of millions of dollars from all the 
communities in the United States. 


They deserted their little independents, 
these people, and forgot abput their inde- 
pendent banks. And these mergers and con- 
solidation and forgetfulness contributed to 
the death of 15,000 small banks, and mostly 
within a year, while the profits of A. & P. 
were $31 million. 


In 1933 we got F. D. R. and his hypodermic 
needle, and we all were glad to get it. We 
had our parades. We put our NRA stickers 
on our windows and windshields, and lis- 
tened to the chats from the fireside, and we 
were all for WPA and PWA, and the rest of 
the alphabet that was used to designate the 
various forms of relief that breathed life into 
our business system. 


By 1937 there was a great clamor for a 
cessation of spending and the shovels were 
kicked from under the WPA workers and 
they fell flat on their faces. Things began 
to look pretty bad, but the rumblings of 
war were being heard around the world. 
In 1939 we got our defense boom. We be- 
gan to make ships, uniforms, put guns into 
the hands of people—we gave them away— 
we started making more munitions; the steel 
mills began moving, and everybody said that 
our — enterprise system was beginning to 
work. 

By 1941, all but 7 million people were em- 
ployed on private jobs. Then one night 
we heard the shocking news that Pearl Har- 
bor had been bombed. We were put in 
clover. 

Our free enterprise system really went to 
work. We bought our women better clothes. 
We paid off our mortgages. Our farmers 
bought 500,000 new tractors in a short period 
of time. Everybody was working and every- 
body was making money, and everybody was 
happy except the mothers whose 300,000 
sons were buried under the white crosses of 
Europe, and those mothers whose sons, 130,- 
000 of them, were laid up in the hospitals of 
the world and who, today, are the forgotten 
men of the world. 

Yes, and because we were successful 
helping to destroy two-thirds of the 
of the world and helping to kill and 
50 million people in the world, we were 
cessful in our private enterprise system, 
said, and capitalism was working. 
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We made more guns and more gadgets, and 
‘we had more bathtubs than all the rest of 
the world put together. And they say we 
won the war and never had to give up our 
butter or strawberries. 

After the war was over we began to fill our 
empty warehouses, and a new wave of pros- 
perity swept over the land. But in 1949 our 
warehouses began to fill up. We had 4 mil- 
lion unemployed, and there was talk of a 
depression. And then we got Korea and we 
were back in business. 

You know the aftermath of the Korean 
war. And you know that the total of our war 
expenditures, from the beginning of World 
War II, was more than $700 billion. Enough 
money to build a home, fill it with furniture, 
put a car at the front of the door, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars in the bank for every 
civilized family in the world. 

Now we are back where we were in 1949, 
and the bureaucrats are worried. One of 
them said he thought we ought to build an- 
other bridge across the Misisssippi (to keep 
the people employed) —lengthwise. 

My friends, the private and public debt of 
the United States is more than $600 billion. 
That will make a carpet of $1 bills 50 feet 
wide reaching from here to the moon, and 
that is the carpet we are spreading out in 
our economic life for our boys and girls to 
follow. Will they walk this carpet? Will 
they carry the burdens we have placed upon 
their shoulders? I think they will, if we 
give them a chance not to become the slaves 
of monopoly power, but a chance to become 
freemen in tomorrow’s market place. 

Please do not be complacent about today’s 
unemployment. One man out of a job who 
cannot find a job is a one-man depression. 
And I am all fed up with this talk about re- 
adjustment, because I know that 3 million 
men out of work is 3 million serious depres- 
sions in the minds of those men, and it isn’t 
right that it should be in a country that has 
so much and needs so much. 

It is very hard to wake up some people to 
what is going on. They remind me of the 
old Confederate soldier who was recently 
smoked out. It seems that the Atomic Energy 
Commission wanted to drop a bomb in the 
mountains to see what would happen. They 
chose the place, somewhere near the Ten- 
nessee-Carolina border, and sent loud speak- 
ers over the area warning everyone to leave 
in a hurry. Then they dropped the bomb. 
The rocks and the trees went flying through’ 
the air, and the mountains trembled. 

After the smoke had settled and the rocks 
had fallen into place, an old Confederate vet- 
eran, carrying a rusty rifle, staggered from 
the edge of a hole into which Pike’s Peak 
could be comfortably dropped. He dusted 
himself’ off and, looking down into the hole, 
he said: “I don’t care what Lee says, I’m 
giving up.” 

Gentlemen, can we make the people believe 


that America needs to take three great steps. . 


The first and greatest need is a spiritual 
mobilization the like of which has never 


been witnessed anywhere else in the world. . 


A partnership of every banker and every 
businessman and every worker in this coun- 
try with God Almighty. 

Two, an economic reorganization and re- 
habilitation that will make this America of 
ours the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, and not the land of the chain and 
the home of the slave. * 

Three, the restoration of representative 
government. 

Do you believe, my friends, that any free 
society has ever been built on any founda- 
tion other than one which guarantees a max- 
imum of individual enterprise and a mini- 
mum of power in the hands of a few? Do 
you believe, with Herbert Hoover, that the 
entrance of Government began strongly three 
decades ago when our industrial organization 
began to move powerfully in the direction of 
consolidation of enterprise? 
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Look at Transamerica. Thirty-three per- 
cent of all bank deposits in California: 44 
percent in Oregon; 78 percent in Nevada: 22 
percent in Arizona; 5 percent in Washington 
and I say this is too much power for any 1 
bank to have. Every one of those banks— 
every single one of them—should be put back 
on their own feet, and that is how far your 
bank-holding company act should really go, 
but we cannot go all of the way now. . 

We can, however, set up a defense against 
the Northwest Bancorporation as another 
example, which has a virtual monopoly in 
Minneapolis with 73 banks and branches in a 
7-State area. Forty-three banks in Minne. 
sota; 5 in Nebraska; 4 in Iowa; 4 in South 
Dakota, with 18 branches; 9 in North Dakota; 
7 in Montana; and 1 in Wisconsin. : 

What do they want? I will tell you what 
they want. They want all the banking busi- 
ness of the Northwest, and if you don't wake 
up they are going to get it, and you bankers 
are going to let them get it if you don't put 
on your feathers and fight as you have never 
fought before. 

Please, gentlemen, please; get this in your 
minds. You are not fighting for independent 
banking. If that is all you have to stand on: 
if the salvation of your own bank is the only 
thing you have in mind, you have no right 
to raise your voices, no right to protest, no 
right to appeal to public opinion. 

What you must do is to think and to realize 
and to know that you are fighting for the 
next generation, the next and the next gen- 
eration. That you are doing something for 
the free peoples of the whole world—not just 
fighting to save independent banking, but 
to save independent banking because it is 
basic to all freedoms, political, economic, and 
social. 

Just look at the automobile picture. Im- 
agine, if you can, the statements of so-called 
experts to the effect that this great indus- 
try will no longer provide survival for an 
independent. Weigh the forces against 
Nash, Hudson, Studebaker, and Packard. 
Read the stories that even Chrysler is en- 
dangered by monopolistic practices which 
have beset the industry. 

The Department of Justice is now inves- 
tigating the automobile industry, and this 
investigation should be supported by every 
banker in this country with a telegram to 
his Congressman or to the Department of 
Justice, and you should send telegrams pro- 
testing every banking merger that takes 
place from-now on. 

The giants in every industry are mopping 
up the whole country—wiping out independ- 
ent grocers by the thousands. National 
Dairy has over 500 dairies; controls the 
Kraft Cheese Corp. What more do they 
want? 

I will tell you what they want. They want 
every dairyman in the country and all those 
little guys who put their money in your 
bank, and who have investments and who 
hire people in their communities. 


Look at the three big soap companies and 
see what they are doing to wipe out the 
small soap companies with their couponing, 
and wasteful and extravagant practices. The 
three big soap companies have nearly 90 
percent of all the soap business; five big 
tire companies have nearly all of the tire 
business, and our economists, people in high 
Government office, have looked at this rav- 
aging situation and have actually concluded 
that companies compete most effectively, 
just as men fight most effectively, when they 
are trying to knock each other out. 

Who are your allies in your fight against 
monopoly in banking, in your fight to get 
passage of your bank-holding company act? 
I'll tell you who they are. They are the oil 
jobber, the small coal company operator, 
the small grocer, the small hardware man, the 
independent farmer, the worker who wants 
to be free of monopoly control whether it 
comes from labor, industry or Government. 
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They are the furniture men, yes, all the men 
of Main Street America who are still in 
pusiness and are independent. And you 
need them and they need you. 

we have even read where Mr. Eisenhower 
has been advised that it would be a good 
thing for the small farmers to consolidate 
into groups and small corporations. What 
do you country bankers think about what is 
pappening to the little chicken farmer or 
the small grower of vegetables; the guy who 
has a couple of hundred chickens laying eggs 
and bringing them into town, and who, like 
you independent- bankers, are the very bul- 
wark of this Nation's freedom. All this is 
the name of efficiency; in the name of mo- 

poly. 

"Gonaeal Johnson said one time that we 
can tear down all the fences in Kansas, put 
a string of tractors across Kansas and grow 
enough wheat to feed the world. But he also 
said that “there is such a thing as too damn 
much efficiency.” 

One economist asked: “Is there any sense 
in having 3 banks on 3 corners of 1 business 
section?” Is there any sense in having 3 
filling stations when 1 could do all of the 
business? Is there any sense in a whole lot 
of little coal operators trying to keep their 
mines open when one big mine, highly 


mechanized, could turn out more coal at_ 


lower prices with less help? 

Near the end of the Second World War, 
Lord Beaverbrook of England, publisher of 
a paper with nearly 3 million daily circula- 
tion, said editorially: 

“Strolling down the main street of Lea- 
therhead, where I live, I counted 22 chain 
stores in 3 minutes. One of these compan- 
ies had no units in Great Britain in 1909, 
but in 1939 they had 737 stores. I call upon 
al] chambers of commerce, trade associations, 
bankers, and all tradesmen, to tackle this 
question of absentee ownership, for if it is 
not settled, British Tommies are coming 
home from a war to find the retail field 
closed to them.” 

Was it closed? ‘Yes; by the Socialists. 

Ben DuBois said it all, early in the thir- 
ties, when he declared: 

“Our capitalistic system has within it the 
seeds of its own destruction.” 

And those seeds of destruction are in the 
words of Shakespeare who wrote, those many 
years ago: 

“Everything imcludes itself in power, power 
into will, will into appetite, and appetite a 
universal wolf that will at last eat himself 
up.” 

Let us follow through with the statement 
of John K. Galbraith, author of American 
Capitalism. He says: 

“The present generation of Americans, if 
it survives, will buy its steel, copper, brass, 
automobiles, tires, soap, shortening, bacon, 
cigarettes, whisky, cash registers, and caskets 
from a handful of men.” 

My friends, Just stop and think for a mo- 
ment, what we are doing to our graduates. 
Our boys and girls in our colleges. In 1928 
& poll was taken of young people on our 
campuses, and they were asked: “What are 
your plans after graduation?” Seventy-five 
percent said they wanted to go into business 
for themselves. Two years ago another poll 
was taken, and only 2 percent said they 
wanted to go into business for themselves. 
Think, think, think what we have done to 
young America, when we hear these young 
men saying, over and over again, that they 
want to go to work for the biggest corpora- 
tion, get into the labor movement, or take 
up a Government career. They ask, “What 
— would I have, running a small busi- 
ness?” 

Mr. Banker, listen to me. The housewife 
the farmer, the student, and, yes, many of 
your own wives, see only Dr. Jekyll in the 
beautiful front of the chain store. But be- 
hind its doors is Mr. Hyde, and the average 
man today who looks upon the bank-holding 
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companies, their beautiful buildings and up- 
to-date services, sees only Dr. Jekyll, but 
Mr. Hyde is behind that door, too. 

The American. farmer today is little less 
than a chain-store slave. He gets up in the 
morning, puts on his chain-store pants and 
shirt, socks, shoes, and cap. He picks up his 
chain-store milk bucket and goes out to milk 
a subsidized cow. He pours.the milk into a 
can that came from Sears Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward, loads it into a truck tired by 
Sears Roebuck and run on Standard Oil 
gasoline. He selis the milk to National Dairy 
or Borden, and takes his money to Kroger, or 
some other chain, and buys his food. His 
wife cooks it for him on a chain-store stove 
and serves it with chain-store utensils. 
After supper, instead of reading the Bible, he 
looks at the pictures of the pretty girls in the 
catalog. 

Later, he crawls into his chain-store bed, 
turns off his chain-store radio, sets his 
chain~-store alarm clock, and rests his head 
on a chain-store pillow. And do you know 
what Sears and Montgomery Ward have done 
to show their appreciation? They are print- 
ing their catalogs on slick paper. 

Does the American farmer know what has 
happened to him? Does he know what he 
has done to his town, his sons who might 
have started a little business in the neigh- 
borhood town and raised their families where 
he could enjoy his grandchildren, and watch 
them all become responsible, acccuntable 
citizens? Of course not. He has no idea 
what he has done to himself, because the 
bankers, the grocers, the hardware men, and 
the rest of the independent business people 
of America have been sitting on their hands 
and remaining silent on the most momentous 
question ever to face a free people. 

Not long ago I was talking to the head of 
a big airline. I asked him if he ever heard 
of a convention of branch managers, or a 
convention of chain-store managers, and if 
there ever was one, what could they talk 
about and what decisions could they make? 
I told him that it takes big business to build 
those big planes he was operating, and it 
takes a big business to run them, but if they 
weren’t filed up with jobbers, bankers, 
wholesales, retailers, small manufacturers, 
and their salesmen, and the great middle 
class going back and forth across this coun- 
try, the Government would end up running 
the airlines and building the planes, and very 
probably there would be only one big airline, 
and it would be Government owned. 

You know as well as I that our students, 
workingmen, and our farmers have no idea 
of the true meaning of the word “capitalist.” 
I think we need to tell them that the little 
colored boy walking down the street in Ala- 
bama, looking up at a man on the street 
and saying, “shine, sir?” is a capitalist in 
business for himself, on his own initiative. 
That he is just as much a capitalist as 
John D. Rockefeller ever was, in the true 
meaning of the word, and that men who 
own lawn mowers, or anything else they 
can say is their own, that they, too, are capi- 
talists, and this is one of the stories we must 
tell while there is still time. 

During the past few years you bankers 
have been more outspoken than any other 
group I know of. Listen to D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh: 

“Monopoly banking not only threatens the 
tradition of banking systems, but it is a 
threat to free enterprise and a straight road 
to socialism.” 

Guy Sturgeon: “We view with alarm the 
increasing trend toward the monopoly in our 
banking system.” 

James Peters, Bank of Manchester, Ga: 
“In numbers there is strength. If there had 
been 14,000 steel companies, the Government 
would not have taken them over.” 

E. E. Placek, Wahoo, Nebr.: “I have been 
behind the Iron Curtain and I know what 
caused communism. It was too much wealth 
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and power in the hands of the few as is 
represented in this country in chain stores 
and chain banks, and other kinds of chains.” 

Carroll Byrd, Willows, Calif.: We are get- 
ting the story of independent banking not 
only to our own community but to many 
communities around us. Let every other 
banker do the same, and it won't be long 
before our association and the general pub- 
lic will be working hand in hand.” 

Harry Harding, Frank Hollister, William 
Jenings Bryan (your new president)—en- 
dorsed the challenge of Orval Adams, that 
“now is the time to rally your forces.” 

Now is the time to ask, with W. E. Evans, 
Halfway, Oreg.: “What is there to be gained 
by spending multiplied millions in providing 
a defense of our freedoms from enemies from 
without, while at the same time we permit 
enemies from within to tear us down?” 

And who among you is not familiar with 
the advice of the man you know as Spike 
Evans, who has been saying for a long time 
that you need to take your cause to the 
country. 

You all know, gentlemen, that you have 
the National Federation of Independens 
Business behind you all the way, apd you 
have seen our polls and columns, and our 
great field force is selling your cause up 
and down the Main Streets of America, every 
day. Many other organizations can be en- 
listed to support bank-holding company leg- 
islation such as that now sponsored by Sen- 
ator CAPEHART and Congressman MULTER, but 
you will have to solicit this support, and 
continue to earn it by being vitally con- 
cerned with the whole small-business prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Banker, believe me, it is now or never. 
Again I repeat, it isn’t important what hap- 
pens to you and me. Personally, I am will- 
ing to scratch with the chickens, wash dishes 
in a restaurant, or do anything else in case 
of a depression, but I want my kids to have 
an education. I want to help them to be- 
come accountable, responsible citizens in 
this community and Nation. And when my 
boy walks down the street holding the hand 
of a girl, I want him to be able to look 
at a vacant store and say, “Here we will 
build our future.” And I want the banker 
to be able to help him build. 

In that scene you have free enterprise at 
work. That is your America. That is your 
Declaration of Independence, and it is a vi- 
sion you should ever keep in mind. 

I understand that Clint Axford, editor of 
the American Banker, had something to 
do with the writing of your own Declara- 
tion of Independents, which has appeared 
in your magazine over the names of many, 
many bankers throughout the United States. 
Let me repeat it here: 

“We are proud of the part which the in- 
dependent bank has played through the 
years in building a strong Nation. We be- 
lieve that the financial requirements of a 
community are best served by a banking in- 
stitution owned and managed by home folks 
who know local conditions best. We urge in- 
dependent bankers everywhere to unite their 
efforts for the protection of our free, com- 
petitive banking system. We are proud to be 
independent bankers because we believe in- 
dependent banking serves the Nation best.” 

There is a second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to help make the first one live._ 
And it should be put up in your windows, 
and there should be a light over it so that 
people could read it after dark. I am sure 
it would inspire the grocers, druggists, and 
hardware men, and, yes, most of your deposi- 
tors, and the independent farmers who 
would read it. These other independents 
need this inspiration. They need the exam- 
ple which you can set for them. 

Maybe Mrs. Banker herself might start 
trading with independent merchants instead 
of the big chain supermarkets. I feel sure, 
too, that the wives of other businessmen who 
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are selling their husbands, their businesses, 
and their home banks down the river of mo- 
nopoly, would do some thinking. 

Surely you must all agree with Woodrow 
Wilson when he said that the most frighten- 
ing monopoly in the country would be a con- 
trol over credit and he challenged the people 
of his day to serve the long future and the 
true liberties of men by breaking up that 
part of it that already existed, and making 
it impossible for any such monopoly to ever 
rise up on American soil. 

These other trends toward monopoly in 
food, clothing, appliances, automobiles, and 
others, are just as frightening for many of 
them have already reached such stupendous 
proportions as to stagger the imagination. 

Lehman Bros., a bank-holding company of 
New York, has extended their web of direc- 
torates to American Stores, Jewel Tea Co., 
Kroger, Sears-Roebuck, Associated Dry Goods, 
Allied Stores, Federated Department Stores, 
Gimbel Bros., W. T. Grant, Interstate De- 
partment Stores, Kaufman, Woolworth—and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Chase National of New York, reached out 
into Borden, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Allied 
Stores, McCrory, H. L. Green, and others. 
Goldman Sachs, of New York, tied in with 
Jewel Tea, National Dairy, Sears-Roebuck, 
S. H. Kress, Gimbel Bros., Kaufman, and the 
May Co., with J. P. Morgan and Guaranty 
Trust finishing up the picture. 

If you will study these trends, weigh this 
issue, you must know in your hearts that a 
short way down the road there is a sign that 
reads, “No U-turn.” If we reach that sign- 
post, I think that the American way of life 
will then rest on a three-sided takle at which 
will sit big business, big labor, big Gov- 
ernment, just as we witnessed it in the steel 
crisis. The decision will be made as to what 
to do with capitalism, with private enterprise 
as you and I know it and have defended it, 
and you can bet your last dollar that if 
there are any independent bankers left, they 
won't have anything to do with the decisions 
made around that table. 

So far as communism is concerned, let it 
be stated here, that investigations, jet planes, 
bazookas, H-bombs, germ warfare, or any 
thing we may develop in these fields will 
never conquer or eliminate the Communist 
evil or the Communist idea. The only an- 
swer to communism is in a better idea, the 
American idea that Washington and Jeffer- 
son believed it to be. 

We have not sold the American idea to 
the rest of the world. We have only told 
them about the gadgets we have and the 
number of telephones, automobiles, and re- 
frigerators. We haven't told them about the 
Sermon on the Mount, about what is in the 
Declaration of Independence. We haven’t 
given them any idea of the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Therefore, we have only the friends we 
have bought, while the men of the hammer 
and sickle have marched forward losing not 
a soldier as they attracted the oppressed 
masses, and evén intellectuals, with their 
banners of fanaticism. 

In the 2 days I have spent at this conven- 
tion, talking to the members of this dynamic 
association, my hopes have risen to new 
heights, and I shall leave here with a feel- 
ing that a battalion of battling bankers are 
going to hold high banners of freedom of 
opportunity which the whole world is crying 
for. 

We can restore freedom of opportunity and 
expand it to all parts of the world, if we 
have the courage to start an unwinding of 
the giant bank-holding companies. If we 
have the courage to separate General Motors 
from Du Pont control, and, in turn, separate 
General Motors from control of the many 
companies which operate under its domina- 
tion; and unwind all of the other giant cor- 
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porations which have been put together in 
violation of the spirft of the antitrust laws. 

We can then bring bargaining power back 
to the local level, wherever practical and 
possible. When we have done this, much 
of which will have to be accomplished 
through Congress and various Government 
agencies, we can then bring control of local 
affairs in Government back to the local level, 
too. 
In this kind of a program, and in no other, 
can we reestablish the family farm, the local 
bank, and the family enterprise as the three 
pillars of our society. By so doing we ought 
to be able to open up the longest and great- 
est period of material progress, human prog- 
ress and general prosperity the world has 
ever seen. 

In conclusion I would like to offer you 
copy of a booklet, Prosperity Can Be Perma- 
ment, written by a banker, and which I be- 
lieve proves the fallacy of giantism and the 
fallacy of concentration on efficiency, and 
the fallacy of the theory that low prices over 
the retail counter will raise our standard 
of living. The author is E. G. Shinner, who 
wrote The Forgotten Man in 1935, and I 
shall be glad to send the booklet to any 
person making the request. 

Before me is a prayer that was contained 
in a letter written by George Washington 
to a friend: 

“May we have the wisdom to make the 
best use of the advantages with which we are 
now favored, for if we do, we cannot fail to 
become a great and happy people. May the 
children who live in this land prosper and 
continue to merit the goodwill of the other 
inhabitants of the world, while everyone 
shall sit under his own fig tree and there 
shall be none to make him afraid. May 
the Father of all mercies scatter light and 
not darkness upon our paths, and may all 
of us in our separate vocations be useful 
here and in his own time and way. May He 
make us everlastingly happy.” 


You have been a wonderful audience. 
The attention you have given me will never 
be forgotten, and may God bless you in 
your homes, and in your businesses. May 
God bless the work of this convention, and, 
above all, ladies and gentleman, may God 
bless America. 
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Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Tulane Law Review: 

A ProposaL ror a UNITED NaTIons Writ or 
Hapeas Corpus AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF Human RIcHTs 

(By Luis Kutner) 


Protection of human rights has long been 
a matter of concern, but of only limited ob- 
ligation, under international law. Until 
recently, it was generally thought that, in the 
absence of treaty, states had almost exclusive 
authority over their nationals, and only 
slightly less authority over aliens. Events of 
recent years, however, heve so shaken the 
underlying premise of these doctrines that 
unilateral protest with respect to particular 
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violations of human dignity has increas. 
ingly given way to a series of internationa] 
undertakings for the protection of human 
rights, of which the Charter of the Uniteg 
Nations is one. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS CONCERNING 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Under the provisions of this great, con. 
stitutional treaty, signatory States are 
legally obligated to respect and observe hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms “for 
all.” This commitment is derived from its 
repetition throughout the preamble, pur- 
poses, and articles, and particularly from 
articles 55 and 56, by which “Members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of * * * universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The Charter also obligates the organiza. 
tion of the United Nations to “promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. * * +” 
Its provisions are. phrased in such a way 
which may only be interpreted as imposing a 
duty to promote human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and a “degree of legal ob- 
ligations” which “is particularly high.” 
Such a duty and such an obligation must 
be interpreted, as any treaty, with the 
assumption that it was “intended * * * to 
have a certain effect,” and to be fufilled in 
good faith. Article 2 (2) requires the use of 
such an interpretation, and the history of 
the drafting of the Charter demonstrates the 
reasonableness of such use. It follows that 
the duty of the United Nations cannot be 
satisfied unless it effectively fulfills its ob- 
ligations in good faith. This means that the 
United Nations must exert its full capacity 
to the extent required to implement the 


human rights and fundamenal freedoms of — 


the Charter. : 

The contents of these rights and free- 
doms are not, however, defined in the 
Charter. Efforts to spell out these commit- 
ments have resulted in a series of agree- 
ments developed under the auspices of the 
United Nations. All agreements require 
ratification by each state to become effec- 
tive as a commitment on the part of that 
state; and, as such, do no replace the obliga- 
tions under the Charter, and merely consti- 
tute a further definition of these obligations 
for ratifying states. 

The Commission on Human Rights, which 
was established under article 68 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, was entrusted 
with the task of drafting a universal Bill 
of Rights. Its first product was the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 10, 1948. This 
instrument, while not an enforceable treaty 
with binding obligations, has been described 
“as &@ common standard of achievement for 
all people and nations,” to be implemented 
by “teaching and education” and by “pro- 


_gressive measures, national and interna- 


tional.” Its conception is similar to the 
United States Declaration of Independence. 
Accordingly, its scope is most broad and 
comprehensive, and includes civil, political, 
economic, social, and cultural rights. 
Another agreement, which was approved 
by the General Assembly the day before the 
declaration, was the Genocide Convention. 
The document became effective on January 
12, 1951, by the ratification of the 20th state. 
Its terms make destruction in whole or part 
of a national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group as such an international crime, Other 
agreements, concerning delimited matters 
relating to human rights, have also been 


‘drafted under the sponsorship of the United 


Nations. 
Regional implementation of international 
human rights has been discussed and has 
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come conspicuously close to full realization 
in the European Convention for the Protec~- 
tion of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. This agreement, which became 
effective in September 1953, provides for 
regional machinery to implement many of 
the political and civil rights contained in the 
universal declaration of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

Hope for effective national implementa- 
tion of international commitments within 
the immediate future seems now too opti- 
mistic, despite a promising beginning. In 
the United States and Canada, early judicial 
recognition of the policy implications of the 
Charter of the United Nations has been crit- 
ically received by large segments of profes- 
sional opinion. While these precedents will, 
in all probability, seem to future generations 
to be landmarks of judicial progress, con- 
temporary counterreactions and traditional 
judicial cautiousness require that the propo- 
nents of effective human rights now look 
elsewhere for their realization. 

The two covenants on human rights rep- 
resent the core of the human rights program 
of the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Despite the reluctance of the 
United States, the drafting of these treaties 
has been proceeding, and the main outlines 
are clear. 

Both covenants are designed to be legally 
binding agreements upon the states which 
ratify them. The obligation proposed in the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights is an 
unqualified requirement that ratifying 
states adjust their domestic law to give an 
immediate remedy for violation of the agree- 
ment to any aggrieved person. The obliga- 
tions proposed for states ratifying the Cove- 
nant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights are, in contrast, merely “to take steps, 
individually and through international co- 
operation, to the maximum of its available 
resources, With a view to achieving progres- 
sively the full realization of the rights recog- 
nized in” the Covenant. 

These obligations require ratifying states 
to implement rights of a most comprehensive 
scope. With respect to political and civil 
rights, the commitments include most of the 
traditional rights, such as those prohibiting 
slavery, denial of due process and equality 
before the law, and some more recent ones, 
such as the right of self-determination, the 
right to marriage and a family and the right 
to freedom of thought. Economic, and so- 
cial and cultural rights include commitments 
which, although extensively recognized in 
the more highly developed states, sound 
novel when cast in the form of legal rights. 
These include the rights to work, rest, lei- 
sure, social security, adequate food, clothing 
and housing, and an adequate standard of 
living, as well as others. 

This growth of international commitments 
for the protection of various human rights 
and fundamental freedoms reflects a basic 
trend in the world community. Throughout 
the world people are demanding the oppor- 
tunity to realize values and are requiring that 
governments play a constructive role in ad- 
vancing their aspira The rise of these 
demands has req community action, in- 
ternational and national, for the realization 
and protection of human values. 


The undertakings which have been formu- 
lated under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions constitute a recognition that peace and 
security cannot be obtained without protec- 
tion of people from deprivations and threats 
of external dictation which drive men to vio- 
lence and war. This assessment of the im- 
portance of human rights has been the offi- 
cial attitude of most states, including the 
Government of the United States, since the 
inception of the United Nations. Most re- 
cently the United States delegate to the 
Commission on Human Rights, Mrs. Lord, 
declared that the United States Government 
recognized that “* * * systematic and de- 
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liberate denial of human rights have a direct 
relationship to the preservation of world 
peace. Peace and security cannot be as- 
sured in a world in which people who are 
denied their individual rights are pressed to 
resort to measures of violence against their 
oppressors. And the governments which vio- 
late human rights of those whom they con- 
trol cannot be expected to respect the rights 
of other members of the international com- 
munity.” 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES: FULL OF SOUND 

AND FURY 


The sense of urgency evidenced by the 
alacrity with which governments proclaim 
human rights and declare their awareness of 
the dangers inherent in denials of human 
rights has not resulted in a corresponding 
effort to devise practical procedures to assure 
that these rights will be enforced, The pro- 
cedures which have been so far accepted by 
the Commission leave individuals little more 
protected from state coercion than had been 
the case before the establishment of the 
United Nations. 


The dangerous flaw in the procedures pres- 
ently contained in the cornerstone of the 
United Nations program—the two cove- 
nants—is simply that the procedures do not 
provide for effective methods for guarantee- 
ing that obligations will be observed. States 
may avoid any obligation under the cove- 
nants by refusing to ratify them. Most 
states will be unwilling to assume additional 
obligations without definite assurance of 
reciprocity. Even if a state should become a 
party to either agreement, neither the 
United Nations nor any state is obligated to 
take remedial measures for violations of the 
agreement. Only states ratifying the Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights may 
initiate complaints; and complaints may be 
made only against a state which is a party 
to the agreement. There is no obligation to 
initiate complaints. On the other hand un- 
der the Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights, neither states nor the 
United Nations may even bring to the atten- 
tion of any international body any violation 
of any rights by another State; only the vio- 
lating State may report its own breaches. It 
is no exaggeration to say that under the 
covenants human rights have a slightly 
greater chance of effective enforcement than 
they had before the enactment of the char- 
ter which contains specific terms obligating 
members to provide effective protection. 
The provision which authorizes complaints 
and therefore allows states discretion to in- 
terfere in the affairs of other states perhaps 
creates more difficulties than it solves. 

The failure of the United Nations to in- 
crease the protection extended human rights 
is inconsistent with the general recognition 
that the protection of human rights is a 
task of crucial importance. The root of this 
dilemma may be found primarily in a world 
bipolar struggle that has created conditions 
and perspectives which have strictly limited 
the willingness of competing governments to 
share thir control over people. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites, while revealing a 
consciousness of the rising demands for 
human rights by pressing for the inclusion 
of more rights in the covenants, has taken 
the position that any international imple- 
mentation of human rights would be an in- 
tervention in matters especially within the 
jurisdiction of states. It apparently did not 
object to ratifying the covenants without 
provisions for international implementation. 
The United States recently announced that 
it would not ratify the covenants, alt 
it did not repudiate the principle of inter- 
national implementation of human rights. 
Thus, the tensions of international competi- 
tion have brought about policies which have 
resulted in the tightening of control over 
people and in the nullification of the meagre 
provisions for international implementation 
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contained in the covenants. The result is 
to encourage the intensification of the very 
dangers which the charter was designed to 
prevent. 

The inadequacies of the enforcement pro- 
cedures under the covenants have been im- 
Plicitly recognized in various proposals 
which would permit individuals, groups of 
individuals, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to complain to the United Nations or 
to a committee established to implement the 
covenants, The General Assembly has re- 
peatedly instructed the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to include provisions for such 
procedures either in the covenants or in a 
separate protocol. The latter course of ac- 
tion was followed briefly by the United States 
when it introduced a draft protocol provid- 
ing for the right of individuals, groups of 
individuals, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, within the territory of a State which 
is a party to the Covenant on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights, to petition the proposed Hu- 
man Rights Committee. This right of peti- 
tion was limited to complaints regarding the 
failure to give effect to the covenant on the 
part of the state in which the petitioners re- 
sided or were located. However, the spon- 
sor’s withdrawal of the proposal during the 
1953 session of the Commission, precipitated 
a movement to include the right of petition 
in the covenant itself. This was narrowly 
defeated, and the General Assembly has once 
again instructed the Commission to include 
provisions recognizing the right of petition 
for individuals, groups of individuals, and 
recognized nongovernmental organizations. 

Another proposal which accorded pro- 
cedural capacity to individuals was the Aus- 
tralian draft statute of an international 
court of human rights. Its terms would 
make parties to the covenants ipso facto 
parties to the statute. It would allow indi- 
viduals, groups of individuals, and associa- 
tions recourse to the court to decide dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation and 
application of the covenants and the abuse 
of human rights. The decision of the court 
would be binding and would obligate com- 
pliance. Parties would have recourse to the 
General Assembly as a remedy for the state’s 
refusal to obey the decision. The court 
would be empowered to refer disputes to the 
commission on human rights for investiga- 
tion and report. 

Consideration of the proposal was deferred 
from session to session. It does not appear 
that Australia will now press for its enact- 
ment. <A parallel development occurred, 
however, when the Council of Europe pro- 
vided in the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Punda- 
mental Freedoms for a European Court of 
Human Rights. Under these provisions it 
is possible for individuals to have access to 
the tribunal for a judicial determination of 
their rights. 

The need to provide procedural competence 
for individuals was also recognized in the 
proposal for an Office of a United Nations 
High Commissioner (Attorney General), ad- 
vanced by Uruguay. Under this scheme, the 
Office could receive complaints from individ- 
uals, could investigate, mediate, and in seri- 
ous cases could prosecute the complaint be- 
fore the proposed Human Rights Committee. 
The proposal has not yet been extensively 
discussed in the Committee. 

All of these proposals recognize that inter- 
national law has developed to the point 
where individuals may be its “subjects.” 
This is clear from the absence of any re- 
quirement that states must authorize an 
individual complaint. Governments have 
thereby concretely recognized the proposi- 
tion that individuals, as the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of international law, should be en- 
titled to invoke its protection through appro- 
priate institutions. Such recognition merely 
accords with the accelerating trend to afford 
individuals greater access to both interna- 
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tional and national forums to vindicate their 
interests under international law. 

The Charter of the United Nations, in fact, 
can be most reasonably interpreted, in ac- 
cord with the principle of effectiveness, as 
allowing individuals to petition the organi- 
zation for redress of denials of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Authority for 
allowing such a petition has been partially 
recognized in the practice of the organiza- 
tion of accepting, acknowledging, and filing 
petitions; but the Commission has refused 
to submit an effective proposal in this regard. 
It has also refused to hear and take action on 
complaints regarding violations of human- 
rights provisions of the charter. What the 
Commission has done in both respects has 
been to abdicate its responsibility. It was 
granted the capacity to hear complaints and 
take appropriate action within the limita- 
tions of the charter by the Economic and 
Social Cowncil, which established it. The 
Commission’s subsequent statement, assert- 
ing that it has “no power to take any action” 
with regard to complaints, was unjustified. 

Under the charter, the Commission on 
Human Rights is not entitled, it may reason- 
ably be maintained, to refuse to consider pe- 
titions and take action. It is “under a duty 
to receive petitions alleging violations of 
human rights, to examine them, and, on the 
basis of such examination, to take all requi- 
site action short of intervéntion.” The right 
to petition is an essential right, which cannot 
be used effectively unless the Commission 
has power to act. None of the rights guar- 
anteed by the charter can be made effective 
unless action may be taken with regard to 
violations. Nor can the United Nations per- 
form its duty to promote human rights un- 
less it exerts its full capacity to do so. That 
capacity permits effective action with regard 
to complaints of individuals. The charter, 
one distinguished scholar has written, ef- 
fects “* * * a far-reaching change in the 
position of the individual in international 
law. If these provisions of the charter con- 
stitute legal rights and obligations, then they 
signify the recognition, in an international 
treaty of wide generality, of rights of the 
individual as such. * * * [The lack of pro- 
visions according full procedural capacity to 
the individual] does not imply a denial of 
any capacity whatsoever to vindicate - his 
rights before international organs.” 

The principle that tndividuals should be 
allowed to petition the United Nations for 
effective action with regard to protecting 
their human rights is thus a deeply rooted 
consequence of effective interpretation. In- 
ternational congresses and organizations for 
over 200 years have heard and taken action 
upon petitions under agreements executed 
for purposes other than the protection of 
human rights. Almost all governments pro- 
vide for the right of petition, and, while the 
United Nations is not a national government, 
is has assumed responsibility under a treaty 
for matters heretofore most directly the con- 
cern of such governments, and it must have 
the capacity to carry out its functions. Diffi- 
culties in implementing the principle remain. 
But these can be solved on the basis of in- 
terpreting the charter to give reasonable 
effect to its obligations. 

Nothing in the Charter may be construed 
as prohibiting individuals from petitioning 
the United Nations. Article 2 (7) asserts 
that “nothing contained in the present Char- 
ter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
or shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter. * * *” But this merely states a 
vague, prohibitory admonition and does not 
incorporate “technical and legalistic formu- 
las” which freeze the meaning of the 
phrase. Since international law is “subject 
to constant change,” the substance of the 
phrase is open to progressive definition, as 
John Foster Dulles pointed out at the San 
Francisco conference, 
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“The proper interpretation of the article 
turns upon the rule laid down by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. “The 
question whether a certain matter is or is not 
solely within the jurisdiction of a state,” 
the Court declared, “is essentially a relative 
question; it depends upon the development 
of international relations.” By the use of 
the word “essentially,” rather than “solely,” 
the draftsmen of the Charter believed that 
they were giving a broader meaning to do- 
mestic jurisdiction; but this broader mean- 
ing, it is clear from the proceedings, never- 
theless depends upon the development of 
international relations. 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
denials of human rights in one country have 
consequences which affect the affairs and in- 
terests of other countries. The intensity of 
this interdependence has been accelerated by 
changes in technology, in population growth, 
in the demands and identifications of peo- 
ples, and in techniques of organization. To- 
day, with unprecedented instruments of de- 
struction, such as the hydrogen and atomic 
bombs, it is clear that the world community 
cannot afford to tolerate the creation and 
accumulation of hatreds, resentments, anxie- 
ties, and insecurities, which are fostered by 
denials of human rights and which breed 
destructiveness too easily turned across na- 
tional boundaries. It follows that interna- 
tional relations have developed to the point 
where “no people can be secure unless all 
people are secure.” It is therefore only rea- 
sonable to assert that the domestic jurisdic- 
tion provision does not prohibit the United 
Nations from taking action with regard to 
those human rights which are implicitly 
rights guaranteed under the Charter and 
which the United Nations, under article 55, 
is obligated to promote. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION FOR FREEDOM: THE 
WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 


Tf any denial of human rights fustifies 
action by the United Nations, certainly arbi- 
trary arrests (1. e., a wrongful custody with- 
out legal justification) does. If individuals 
may be arrested or incarcerated without 
cause, or for causes which clearly violate 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
they do not have the most elementary fun- 
damental freedom. Is is precisely the use of 
arbitrary arrest which has been the corner- 
stone of ancient tyrannies and modern totali- 
tarian regimes. 

Such arrests and detentions are clearly 
violations of the obligations of the charter. 
Yet, at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations, the detained or 
imprisoned individual lacks any remedy. 
Provisions of the charter show a clear pref- 
erence for the use of international machin- 
ery and principles of international law and 
justice for the realization of its purposes. 
Accordingly, a legal remedy should be de- 
veloped for correcting this situation. 

Probably no single legal remedy has played 
a greater role in protecting the freedom of 
individuals from arbitrary arrest than the 
writ of habeas corpus. This writ devel- 
oped first in England as a remedy against 
the tyrannical practices of the Tudor Kings 
of arresting subjects without legal cause, 
or for insufficient cause, and imprisoning 
them indefinitely. It acquired its signifi- 
cance from the insistence of common-law 
lawyers that the Magna Carta prohibits the 


King from making arrests without process . 


of law. 

The practice of making arrests by the 
mere order of the King or his officers led 
to abuses such as occurred in Jenkes’ case. 
In that case the prisoner was arrested for 
@ speech which offended the King and he 
was detained indefinitely without legal 
justification of any kind. Jenkes’ friends 
tried to obtain a writ of habeas corpus, but 
were unable to do so for months. This led 
to the enactment of the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679 which provided for definite, prac- 
tical legal procedures for obtaining a writ 
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of habeas corpus and penalties for the Te. 
fusal of jailers to obey the writ. It diq not, 
however, define any substantive rights. It 
merely provided a definite procedure where. 
by common-law courts could obtain juris. 
diction over a prisoner to decide whether 
or not his detention was justified. 

The question as to what grounds would 
justify release under a writ had been raised 
and considered in the Pive Knights case 
The prisoners were confined for their re. 
fusal to loan the king money. The return 
of the warden in opposition to the issueq 
writs of habeas corpus stated that the cause 
of imprisonment was the special command 
of the king. The petitioners argued that the 
return stated an insufficient ground for im- 
prisonment. But the court decided that it 
could not release the prisoners. The signifi. 
cance of the case was that it settled an im- 
portant question: 

“The writ of habeas corpus operates effec. 
tively within the limits of unlawful impris- 
onment. But it is useless against a lawful 
imprisonment, however unwise or unjust 
Much consequently depends upon the loca- 
tion of the line between lawful and unlawful 
imprisonment. If the area of lawful im- 
prisonment is made large, the value of habeas 
corpus is correspondingly lessened. The ex. 
istence of the writ enables a prisoner to find 
out from the Judges where the line lies, but 
the writ does not fix the line. This is done 
by other parts of the law.” 

The urgent need for placing some limit 
upon protecting individuals from arbitrary 
arrest and detention requires that the United 
Nations implement the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus. Its implementation would 
not enlarge the area of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which the United Na- 
tions is obligated to protect. Rather it is 
demonstrably reasonable to assume that free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and detention isa 
freedom already protected by the charter. It 
is the original “fundamental freedom,” with- 
out which almost all of human rights and 
freedoms of the charter are meaningless. 
The United Nations has the capacity to 
provide for freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and detention even by a writ of habeas corpus 
which requires proceedings effectively exer- 
cising that capacity within the territory of a 
member state and upon the person of a 
national. 

As in England, the question of what con- 
stitutes an arbitrary arrest must be an- 
swered. Certainly an arrest without color 
of law is arbitrary. Despite any justification 
which may exist under municipal law, ar- 
rests which violate the human rights pro- 
visions of-the charter are also arbitrary, be- 
cause they violate treaty obligations. It 
must be assumed that these provisions in- 
clude some deprivations. The minimum 
standards of human rights recognized by 
international law are rights whose violation 
would shock the conscience of mankind. 
Even before the charter, a substantial body 
of opinion believed that international law 
recognized the right of intervention where 
a state treats its own nationals so as to shock 
the conscience of mankind. It is preemi- 
nently reasonable to insist that the same 
degree of capacity was granted the United 
Nations, especially in view of the fact that 
the procedures contemplated would not con- 
stitute intervention. 

The extent to which any matter falls with- 
in the concept of treatment which shocks 
the conscience of mankind must be deter- 
mined, as any issue of international law, in 
@ reasonable manner, utilizing the usual 
sources of international law. These might 
include international conventions recog- 
nized by contesting or interested states, in- 
ternational custom, general principles of 
justice as recognized in civilized nations, ju- 
dicial decisions, and the opinions of publi- 
cists, and general principles of law and 
equity. The flexibility of international law 
in this respect is analogous to the due proc- 
ess criteria of Anglo-American law. And 
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similarly to the due-process concept, inter- 
national law leaves the problem of “the lo- 
cation of the line between lawful and un- 
jawful imprisonment” to development by 
more appropriate authorities than a judi- 
cial body. 

Nevertheless, the rule of reasonableness 
must not be used to make the obligation in- 
effective. While the question of what dep- 
rivations amount to arbitrary arrest must 
be answered in each case according to rea- 
sonable standards, the crucial point is that 
some denials of human rights justify and 
require corrective action on the part of the 
United Nations. 

The initial requirement of any habeas cor- 
pus procedure is that the individual must 
nave the right to be heard. A definite pro- 
cedure must be devised. English history 
shows that the guaranties of the Magna 
Carta were useless until the individual had 
a right to invoke the authority of the courts. 
No one denied that Jenkes was illegally im- 
prisoned; but, on the other hand, ho one was 
obligated to hear and take action on his 
petition. The right to petition an appro- 
priate judicial organ of the United Nations 
is a prerequisite for an effective habeas cor- 
pus procedure. 

It is equally important that the state 
which is the custodian of the petitioner be 
required to deliver him to the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations. Such an obligation 
merely requires the member states to give 
effect to the provision requiring them to 
assist the United Nations in carrying out 
its functions. Article 56 exacts the pledge 
from states to act in cooperation with the 
United Nations. An English jailer in 1679 
was under no more of a duty with respect 
to the courts. 

The United Nations cannot effectively ful- 
fill its obligations until it enacts its equiva- 
lent to the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Such 
a resolution would require that an appro- 
priate judicial organ issue, as a matter of 
right, an order to show cause why the writ 
should not issue where it appears that the 
detention is without cause or for causes 
which would. shock the conscience of man- 
kind. The return of the state could raise 
such grounds as the plea that the petition 
is frivolous or malicious or that domestic 
remedies are still available as proper causes 
why the writ should not issue. If cause 
cannot be shown, the state would be re- 
quired to deliver the petitioner, to the cus- 
tody of the United Nations, either actually 
or constructively, within or without its ter- 
ritory, depending upon the necessities of 
the case. 

After compliance with the writ by delivery 
of the prisoner, the question of whether there 
are grounds which require his release may 
be tried. It is possible, by a series of mul- 
tilateral treaties, to stipulate the most string- 
ent restrictions upon the grounds for per- 
missible detention. Certainly the specific 
content of the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms of the charter remain open 
to progressive development; within the limits 
of judicial discretion, a certain degree of 
growth is possible. At this point in the 
development of international faw, however, 
Telease may be had if the detention is for 
causes, the enforcement of which would 
shock the conscience of mankind, or for no 
legal cause. 

Customs and principles of international 
law provide sufficient precedent for a United 
Nations habeas procedure. To the 
extent that the use of such procedures in 
municipal practice indicates the custom of 
nations, practices within states are author- 
ity for their use. Evidence suggests that the 
Practice is widespread in civilized nations. 
Although such were not hereto- 
fore thought to be capable of use in inter- 
national law, the individual has only re- 
cently been extensively recognized as a sub- 
ject of rights under international law, and 
therefore international habeas corpus proce- 
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dures must be devised. Under various trea- 
ties, individuals have been allowed access 
to international tribunals for a judicial de- 
termination of their rights. The charter 
represents an international commitment for 
the protection of human rights, and the 
very object of a treaty may be to stipulate 
rights for individuals. Rights must be im- 
plemented to be effective. Before the char- 
ter, aliens were entitled to treatment ac- 
cording to the standards of civilized nations, 
and States could protect nationals from their 
own states when they were deprived of their 
fundamental rights to a degree which 
shocked the conscience of mankind. Surely, 
the United Nations, acting under the au- 
thority of a treaty requiring it to promote 
human rights, may establish procedures 
which merely require that states fulfill in 
good faith their legal obligations under the 
charter. 

Habeas corpus procedures do not imply the 
use of forceful compulsion. It is the refusal 
of a state to deliver a prisoner to the United 
Nations which raises the entirely separate 
question of applying sanctions. No greater 
sanction may be imposed than is authorized 
by the charter. If the application of a sanc- 
tion raises the issue of compulsion, argu- 


.ments must be directed against the reason- 


ableness of its application under the char- 
ter. The source of the sanction is to be 
found in the charter rather than in the pro- 
cedure under the writ of habeas corpus. 
Provisions for the reference of any refusal 
to obey a writ to the General Assembly 
should be made in the resolution establish- 
ing the procedure. The application of the 
sanction is not a condition precedent for the 
requested delivery of the prisoner contained 
in the writ of habeas corpus. 

Essentially, the writ of habeas corpus, inso- 
far as it affects the domestic jurisdiction of 
states, is a procedure which is equivalent 
to proceedings used under extradition trea- 
ties. Under these agreements individuals 
who commit criminal acts within the Jjuris- 
diction of the requesting state may be extra- 
dated even if the individual happens to be 
a national of the surrendering state. Juris- 
diction over the crime, and treaty provisions 
providing that the crime is extraditable, are 
the requisite grounds for extradition. The 
requesting state must only state that the 
person whom it requests committed the 
crime alleged. 

It has not been heretofore supposed that 
a request for extradition, even if it happened 
to be for a crime which the surrendering 
state believed not to be included in the ex- 
traditable offenses in the treaty, constituted 
intervention. Only the threat to enforce the 
request may be considered intervention. 
Yet, insofar as the control of a state over 
people within its jurisdiction is concerned, 
the same sequence of factyal events occurs 
under both extradition and habeas corpus 
procedures. 

Both procedures begin with a request to 
surrender an individual. Both allow the sur- 
rendering state to exercise its jurisdiction 
over the person before surrendering him. It 
is unnecessary for the requesting authorities 
to state even a prima facie case for its re- 
quest. Both procedures operate to remove 
from the jurisdiction of a state persons who 
are subject to the domestic jurisdiction of 
the state. While under either agreement 
(the charter or an extradition treaty) the 
right of each authority to request the re- 
moval of an individual is limited by the 
provisions of the treaty, each authority is 
competent to determine whether any partic- 
ular acts fall within the provisions. Both 
treaties recognize the right of the individual 
to be accorded the protection of the higher 
standard of justice prevailing as between 
the requesting authority and the surrender- 
ing state. 

In view of the similarities of these re- 
moval procedures, it can hardly be claimed 
that an interpretation of article 56 as au- 
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thorizing the United Nations to request the 
surrender of an individual to its authority 
is per se unreasonable. A claim that a re- 
quest to a state to surrender an individual 
under article 56 constitutes intervention 
would be as unreasonable as the contention 
that proceedings under an extradition treaty 
constitutes intervention. Any quibbling dis- 
tinction based upon the grounds that the 
traditional phrasing of the writ has been in 
terms of an order, not a request, is a “tech- 
nical and legalistic formula” of the most 
extreme degree which should not be respected 
in interpreting article 2 (7). Regardless of 
whether it is a request or an order, failure 
to honor a proper removal action of either 
type is a breach of international obligations. 
Each procedure is a logical consequence of 
the authority of bodies politic to exercise 
jurisdiction over certain acts. 


4N INTERNATIONAL COURT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Once a person has been removed to the 
United Nations, he is entitled to a hearing 
for the determination of his rights. At pres- 
ent no organ exists which has clear com- 
petence to make a judicial determination of 
the issues involved without unduly pro- 
longed and wasteful procedures. Under ar- 
ticle 7 (2) the General Assembly is author- 
ized to establish “such subsidiary organs as 
may be found necessary * * * in accordance 
with the present charter,” and article 13 (1) 
(b) authorizes it to assist “in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. * * *” No provision of the charter 
or the statute of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice prohibits the establish- 
ment of such a judicial body for this pur- 
pose. On the contrary, the charter contains 
several provisions which indicate a clear 
preference for international judicial machin- 
ery. 

It is therefore proposed that the General 
Assembly establish an International Court of 
Human Rights with authority to issue writs 
of habeas corpus. Certain general principles 
should be recognized in the resolution estab- 
lishing it, such as its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, the binding effect of its decrees, the 
extent of its jurisdiction, the sources of law 
it may use, and the methods whereby its 
Judgment may be enforced. Initially, at 
least, the Court should be allowed to assume 
jurisdiction over matters involving depriva- 
tions of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which shock the conscience of 
mankind. As this matter has become a legal 
issue, turning upon the determination of the 
rights and obligations of the charter, inter- 
national law and rules governing the use of 
habeas corpus, the Court should be entitled 
to assume original jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter; but provision may also be made for re- 
ferring matters to nonjudicial committees 
for conciliation and settlement, if the Court 
deems it appropriate, after compliance with 
the writ. Individuals should be entitled to 
appeal to the Court from any nonjudicial 
settlement. 


Such a system would encourage States to 
cooperate in order to avoid an adverse judi- 
cial decree and its consequent effects upon 
public opinion. But, whatever the final 
characteristics of any legal machinery which 
might be establised, it must provide for a 
judicial determination of issues of arbitrary 
detention in cases in which the State con- 
cerned does not acquiesce in the claim of 
the petitioner. 

“This judicial machinery would put the 
principles of the United Nations to a realistic 
test. States could no longer proclaim hu- 
man rights without fulfilling them in good 
faith, and they could no longer assert their 
willingness to cooperate without actually 
cooperating. The crucial test of the effec- 
tiveness of an international writ of habeas 
corpus will be whether or not the writ and 
the determination of the court are obeyed— 
a@ test which is difficult to distort. 


re 
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So established, the great role which the 
United Nations writ of habeas corpus could 
play in the world today would be to give 
hope to the enslaved and protection to the 
free. In countries where the craving for 
human dignity is mute and imaginations of 
men are still, the Writ, if wisely and cour- 
ageously applied, could become an inspiring 
symbol of the determination of the free 
world to protect the ancient cultural and 
religious traditions embodied in the ideals 
of freedom and democracy. It could convert 
plaitudes into realities, generalities into ac- 
tualities, words into actions. Its enact- 
ment could be “the shot heard ‘round the 
world,” and the rights which it asserts be- 
come as much a rallying point for modern 
man as the abstract ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence were for another genera- 
tion also in time of tyranny. 

Once established in the fabric of interna- 
tional relations, it would “erect a world- 
wide barrier against the knock on the door 
at 3 a. m.” and the paralyzing fear resulting 
from the existence of that fact. By making 
it a concern of the world community that 
no person shall be imprisoned except ac- 
cording to humane law, individuals will be 
strengthened by the knowledge of the pow- 
erful moral and physical support of the 
United Nations and be given the courage 
and capacity to resist those who would de- 
stroy just government by totalitarianships 
of the left or the right. 





Or Forfeit Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal, the official organ of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, car- 
ries a very fine and thoughtful article on 
the subject of the McCarthy Ques- 
tion, by Albert J. Hayes, the distin- 
guished and eminent president of this 
great union. I am proud to call Mr. 
Hayes my friend. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
_ article by Mr. Hayes, entitled “Or For- 
feit Freedom,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orb, as follows: 

Or Forretr Preepom 


: (By A. J. Hayes) 

Ninety-one years ago this next November 
19, a tall gaunt man stood overlooking the 
harrowed ground of a recent battlefield and 
contemplating the rows of markers which 
stood in mute tribute to the men who had 
died there short months before. 

To the crowd which had gathered there to 
help in dedicating the field of 
as a national cemetery, Abraham Lincoln 
opened his remarks with these words: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
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stated purposes he appraised the cause and 
the future of a Nation torn by strife. 

Today, as in Lincoln’s day, we are faced 
with the profound problem of saving or 
sacrificing the fundamentals upon which 
this Nation is founded. Today, we too, are 
a@ people divided. 

Our division, thank God, does not con- 
cern the solidarity of the States which make 
up the Union, and we do not seek to resolve 
our differences by force of arms. But the 
division is there, and with it a threat of 
violence so serious that the authorities of 
our Nation’s Capital one time recently 
deemed it wise to place guards before the 
residence of a distinguished member of the 
Government who was a party to the dispute. 

Perhaps it behooves us to stand, survey- 
ing the carnage of a field of verbal battle, 
and contemplate that battle and what it 
means in terms of the Nation we all cherish. 

The founders of our Nation, who had ex- 
pressed their new conception of the reasons 
for and the functions of government so mag- 
nificently in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, were not content to let the matter 
stand on a statement of principles. 

They knew, as we must kauow, that if a 
people are to remain free, their freedoms 
must be secured in the very structure of 
government. And that freedom, itn the final 
analysis, must rest upon the impersonal 
principles of law, rather than upon the 
changing whims of man and fate. 

They, therefore, devised a government of 
laws and not of men; and to secure the hu- 
man rights that they so dearly held, they 
carefully divided the authority of govern- 
ment among three coequal branches—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial-— 
to assure that each of them might be held 
in check by the other two. 

In the structure of the government which 
they devised, and at the strong insistence of 
the people of the newly independent States 
of America, they spelled out in detail cer- 
tain rights over which the Congress would 
have no domain and into which the Govern- 
ment in general could not intrude. These 
guaranties exist in the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States— 
the Bill of Rights. 

In any matter affecting the rights of free 
Americans, we must be concerned with three 
fundamental questions: The basic rights of 
citizens, as established in the Bill of Rights; 
the delicate balance between the three 
branches of Government, as set forth in the 
Constitution; and the proper functioning of 
each branch of Government to further and 
protect the rights of the people and the se- 
curity of their Nation in the light of the 
concepts established in the Constitution. 


OUR BASIC RIGHTS AT STAKE 


Let us first consider the basic rights of 
free Americans as they are involved in the 
dispute which blanketed the Nation’s air- 
waves this spring—the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. 

Fifth in point of order among the 10 
guaranties established in the Bill of Rights. 


lating to trial, punishment, and the 

by. government of life, liberty, and property. 
This famous amendment to the Constitu- 

tion, now infamous in the minds of some as 
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to be a witness against himself, nor to be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law; nor shall private Property 
be taken for public use without just com. 
pensation.” 

Every one of the guaranties in the fifth 

amendment is important. Every one of them 
protects some right which had been violateq 
by an autocratic state in the experience or 
the knowledge of the men who drafted the 
amendment and who came to America to be 
free. 
When you hear someone remark sneeringly 
about the fifth amendment he is referring of 
course to'that part which states that a per. 
son shall not “be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.” 


FREEDOM DESPITE DRAWBACKS 


That guaranty undoubtedly has causeq 
delay and difficulty in meting out justice in 
some cases. Yet the reason for the guaranty 
is of such overwhelming importance that few 
people would seriously contend we should 
abandon it and revert to the old practice, 
still used by Communist and Fascist dicta- 
tors, of extracting confessions by physical 
and mental torture. Indeed, the fifth amend- 
ment is an expression of one of the basic 
concepts of freedom which distinguishes our 
form of government from communism and 
fascism. 

To sacrifice this guaranty in the belief 
or on the pretext that its elimination is 
necessary in order to fight communism would 
be a tragic fallacy and a dangerous prece- 
dent. For if this fundamental guaranty of 
individual rights may be ripped away, why 
not other rights as well? The end result 
of such a process would be less and less 
freedom for the men and women who make 
up the country, and more and more power 
concentrated in the hands of government, 
or select groups of persons in Government. 
And thus we would endanger the very foun- 
dation of the form of government we seek 
to protect. 

It is nonsense to defend an abrogation 
of the fifth amendment for witnesses ap- 
pearing before congressional committees on 
the grounds that such committees do not 
have the power to try, convict or punish in 
the sense a court does. They do not have 
such power, but they do have, through pub- 
licity and influence, the power to impair a 


‘man’s life, restrict his liberty and deprive 


him of the honor which is more sacred than 
property. 

To make an outcast of a man, to strip 
him of his chances for a livelihood, to im- 
pugn his loyalty—this is fully as serious as 
depriving him of life, liberty and property. 
And, in congressional hearings, the whole 


But the danger and the damage do not 
stop there. The violations of human rights 
and dignity, so rampant in some of our re- 
cent congressional hearings, tend to pervade 
our attitudes in other fields. 

A tragic example of this fact ts to be found 
in the case of Val Lorwin, a former Gov- 
ernment official, who had been indicted and 
was recently tried for perjury in connection 
with statements made in his application for 
Federal employment and before a Govern- 
ment loyalty board. 

The trial brought out the fact that the 
Federal attorney who obtained the indict- 
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that they would accept the excuse as evi- 
dence against the accused. 

Fortunately our courts of law have not yet 
suffered the corroding influence of this 
spreading state of mind, and the case against 
Lorwin was dismissed because of the prose- 
cutor’s actions. But the danger remains, and 
it will not disappear until we dispel from our 
minds the unreasoning fears which permit 
some of us to tolerate, and even to approve, 
such gross violations of the spirit of free- 
dom and justice which appear with increas- 
ing frequency in high public places. 

Besides the human rights which are basic 
to our concepts of freedom, the recent strug- 
gle also involves the related subjects of the 
division of power among the branches of Gov- 
ernment and the proper functions of con- 
gressional investigating committees. 

The maintenance of the division of pow- 
ers is essential to the preservation of our 
form of government, because concentration 
of authority in one or another of the three 
pranches will produce autocratic leadership. 

The present situation involves the division 
of powers between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our Federal Government and 
the extent to which the Congress may right- 
fully and safely intrude into the sphere of 
action of the executive. 

Basically, of course, the Congress has con- 
trol over the broad activities of the execu- 
tive through control of revenue raising and 
appropriations measures. In this field the 
executive proposes and the Congress dis- 

s. And such an arrangement is essen- 
tial to the democratic control of govern- 
ment. 

DIVISION OF FEDERAL POWER IMPORTANT 


In the matter which is causing division 
within the country now, however, the ques- 
tion goes even deeper—how far can the Con- 
gress take over the functions of the execu- 
tive on the alleged grounds that the latter is 
not performing its functions intelligently or 
honestly. For that is the only grounds upon 
which such an invasion of the executive can 
be defended. 

Yet, even admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment, the validity of the contention, does 
the remedy lie in an expansion of congres- 
sional action at the expense of the executive 
or is such a solution too dangerous from the 
viewpoint of our fundamental freedoms? 

It seems to me that recent events have 
proved the solution dangerous. In effect, 
what we are witnessing is the substitution 
for executive judgment in matters in which 
the executive is most fully informed and 
most competent to act, of a personal, and 
a highly personal, machine by a member of 
the legislature. 

Since the machine is not dealing directly 
with legislation over which the courts have 
review, its actions are not subject to the re- 
straining influence of the judicial arm of 
government. And by flouting and urging 
others to flout the authority of the execu- 
tive, it seeks also to free itself of this re- 
straining force. 

Thus in a limited sphere we are witnessing 
the development of the very concentration 
of power against which the Constitution 
seeks to protect us. 

This dangerous development ts the result 
of a perversion of congressional investigative 
Power, aided by the misuse of the cloak of 
immunity which has been cast about the 
shoulders of Congressmen and Senators in 
the course of their official duties. 


PURPOSE OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The investigative power, so essential to the 
Proper conduct of Government, is intended 
to be used as a means of revealing the need 
for legislation to correct situations adversely 
affecting the public welfare. The publiciz- 
ing of such when properly done, 
may be considered useful in informing the 
People as to the nature of the situation and 
the need for remedial action. 


In the present case, however, the principal 
figure at issue has been busy investigating 
charges of communism in Government and 
private agencies working for or influencing 
the Government for more than 4 years, and 
to date neither he nor the committee which 
he now heads has made any recommenda- 
tion for legislation designed to correct the 
situation. Apparently the investigative 
power is being used, not to develop or rec- 
ommend legislative action, but as a tool of 
publicity to advance the political fortunes 
of an individual. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the issue 
invoived is not that of ferreting out Com- 
munists and denying them access to posi- 
tions and powers which will enable them to 
influence the course of Government and to 
weaken the Nation in its struggle against 
Red aggression, hot or cold. 

There is no doubt about our union’s 
stand concerning communism. The IAM 
stands second to none in its struggle against 
that evil force. For 30 years we have denied 
office and membership to Communists, and 
have been engaged in ridding ourselves of 
those who managed to worm their way into 
our ranks. And, may I say, we were doing 
those things while some of the self-pro- 
claimed anti-Communists of today were try- 
ing to undermine our union, the labor move- 
ment, and the Nation for the benefit of world 
communism. 

We are opposed to communism as a phi- 
losophy and as a form of government. We 
are opposed to fascism on both counts also. 
And we think it is folly to seek to oppose 
either by embracing the other. They are 
equally abhorrent to our concepts and our 
way of life. 

If this were purely a matter of fighting 
communism, I would stand squarely on the 
side of the fighters. But the matter is not 
that simple. The question concerns the de- 
fense of individual liberties and the proper 
use of Government rights and privileges. 

Let us glance for a moment at the impll!- 
cations of one phase of the current situation. 
The self-styled pfotector against commu- 
nism is known for his ruthless handling of 
persons who, as far back as 20 years ago, did 
or said things that might be interpreted as 
indicating friendship with Communists or 
sympathy toward communism. Yet, when 
he is faced with jndisputable evidence that 
he himself, less t! 10 years ago, expressed 
sympathy with a proposal of Communist 
Russia, he dismisses the facts as ridiculous 
and false. 

In other words, he uses his congressional 
immunity to place others outside the law, 
and his power to place himself above it. 
This is the road to tyranny. 

If we have learned anything from history, 
and especially from recent history, we should 
have learned to beware the self-anointed 
leader who proclaims: “For your own sake 
give me power and authority. I alone can 
save you.” The power and authority he 
seeks are generally in conflict with law, and 
when he has them he turns the law against 
those who have betrayed it for him. 

I have faith that the American people 
will remember, and in that remembering 
will reject the Roman circus to which they 
are now being treated and demand an honest 
investigation into the facts concerning Com- 
munist infiiltration into our Government 
and sensitive industrial installation, and 
the legislation deemed necessary to put an 
end to it. Then, once more, we can turn 
back to the orderly processes of government, 
secure in the knowledge that we will be pro- 
tected against Communist subversion with- 
out sacrificing the individual liberties which 
our form of government guarantees to us. 

I only hope that happens before the abuse 
of congressional immunity and investigative 
powers results in a general revulsion which 
will unnecessarily curtail them. They are 
useful tools of democracy when they are 
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properly used, and it would be unfortunate 
if their use were impaired because of their 
abuse by a few ruthless persons. 


THE CONSTANT STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Let us always remember that freedom and 
democracy are not automaticaly maintained. 
The fight to gain them was difficult. It is no 
less difficult to keep them. And their keep- 
ing must be in the hands of the people, who 
gain most from them. For only in those 
hands will they be secure alike from the 
assaults of foreign powers and the insidious 
plottings of native tyrants. 

If we are made of the same stuff as our 
fathers, who won and developed our free- 
doms, ws shall end the shameful show which 
debases us and the division which weakens 
us, and stand once more united in the 
resolve that “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





Hon. Clifford Mclatire, of Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. or 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the CoNncrEssronaL Recorp, 
I am pleased to include an excellent 
article by Larston D. Farrar, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Vegetable Grower. 

It features our colleague the Honor- 
able CLrrrorp G. McIntire, of Maine. It 
is an interesting and well deserved trib- 
ute to a sincere and hard-working Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Representative Ciirrorp Guy McIntigz, a 
Republican from Maine now on Capitol Hill, 
is a man with whom vegetable growers in 
all parts of the Nation should become ac- 
quainted—for several good reasons. 

He has been cited by the University of 
Maine as an outstanding potato grower in 
that very famous potato State. 

Congressman MCINTIRE has been instru- 
mental in getting potatoes included in the 
section 32 fund program, thus giving the 
lowly spud a needed boost at a very critical 
time. 

He (with his twin brother, Smith, who 
now actually operates the old home place) 
grows high-quality seed potatoes that are 
used by other potato growers in all parts of 
the Nation, and particularly east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. He has been noted for yegrs 
for the quality of his seed potatoes, so much 
so that the McIntire name acquired promi- 
nence nationally long before he ever went 
to Congress. 

As a sidelight, his present home is the 
building in which he attended grade schooL 
He transformed the old school into a home 
when it became available for private pur- 
chase years ago. Few Americans are fortu- 
nate enough to spend all their lives in the 
schoolroom in which they first studied. 

These, then, are the highlights of the career 
of soft-spoken, thick-set blue-eyed, wavy- 
haired Mr. McInrirzg, but they do not, by 
any means, tell the whole story of his career, 
or why potato growers in every section of 
the country should listen to him when he 
speaks. 

Currrorp Guy McIntme was born May 4, 
1908, as was his twin brother, Smith, of 
course. They, and a sister, Flora, were the 
children of Frank G. McIntire, who was born 
in and destined to farm in the township of 
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Perham, in Aroostook County, Maine, even 
before the railroad had come through to that 
section. Frank himself began growing pota- 
toes on the first few acres of land he cleared 
with his own hands, selling the spuds to 
starch factories at first, and later shipping 
table stock when the railroad came in. 

As a matter of fact, Aroostook County was 
no more noted for potato growing in those 
days than any other county in the Nation. 
But Currrorp McInTIRe’s life more or less par- 
allels the development of the county as a 
potato-growing center, and, during virtually 
every year of his life, the amount of acreage 
devoted to potato growing has increased in 
that area. Today Maine has 156,000 acres 
planted in potatoes, of which 85 percent is 
in Aroostook County. 

Too, through the years, CLirrorp McINTIRE 
has seen the growing techniques change, 
with planting and harvesting being mech- 
anized more and more with eyery passing 
decade. His father planted potatoes by hand 
and dug them by hand. C.irrorp cannot re- 
member the time when he had to do either 
of these things without machinery. 

He has seen the per-acre yield increase 
greatly, too, due both to the favorable soil 
and climate and to improved seed stock, fer- 
tilization, and other growing techniques. He 
is proud that, on his acres, he has averaged 
as high as 500 bushels to an acre. It is easy 
to compute the gross yield on 200 acres with 
that sort of a yield. Farmers in few other 
areas equal or surpass his potato growing 
prowess or that of many other Aroostook 
growers. 

After attending elementary and high 
echool in Aroostook County, both CLirrorp 
and his twin brother attended the Univer- 
sity of Maine, majoring in agronomy. They 
lived on the farm for a long while, working 
with their father, but in 1933 Ciirrorp be- 
came associated with the Federal land bank. 
He worked for that organization until 1947, 
at which time he became assistant general 
manager of the Maine Potato Growers, Inc., 
one of the largest cooperatives in the United 
States, with headquarters at Presque Isle. 

The McIntire family, which includes a 
daughter and a son, was living right well 
and enjoying life as potato growers par 
excellence, without dreams of political serv- 
ice until the death of the Honorable Frank 
Fellows, who had ably represented Maine’s 
staunchly Republican Third District in Con- 
gress for several decades, in the summer of 
1951. Currrorp still isn’t quite sure how he 
became so involved personally in the race, 
but it was the consensus among the farm- 
ers of Aroostock that some good potato man 
ought to go to Washington, so he put his 
hat in the right against seven opponents 
for the Republican nomination. He won 
handily, and he took office for the first time 
on January 8, 1952. 

“I’ve never regretted my deciding to come 
to Washington,” he told the writer recently. 
“While I have no other political ambitions, 
I still want to stay in Congress for a few 
years, because I am sincerely desirous of 
contributing to agriculture and the potato 
industry whatever service my background 
and experience will permit.” 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE MEMBER 


He believes he was extremely fortunate 
to get a place on the coveted House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture almost as soon as he 
came to Washington. Because his life had 
been spent in farming, he felt that he could 
render his maximum service to the Nation 
on that committee. Time has shown that 
this is indeed the case. The name of 
McINtTiRE has become well and favorably 
known in the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as well as around Capitol Hill, where 
the Congressman attends committee meet- 
ings as regularly as he once fertilized his 
potato crops, and cultivates knowledge as 
assiduously as he did the spuds in Maine. 
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“The two big cultivation problems for 


‘Maine potato growers always have been the 


thick, heavy vines and the free stones in 
the soil,” he points out. “We have been 
picking up rocks for decades, and likely will 
be for years to come. We have learned how 
to thin the heavy vines with chemicals, but 
they still are a problem. 

“Our growing season is very short. It be- 
gins in June and potatoes must be out of the 
ground by October 10. Maine grows potatoes 
of all varieties, shapes, sizes, and taste, but 
we stick generally to.the white potato vari- 
eties. Needless to say, most Maine growers 
are as proud of their products as they can 
be.” 

He admits readily that Maine has suffered 
in the past year or so, due to the drop in the 
potato market. He does not minimize the 
financial loses in his own Aroostook County, 
where farmers “really have taken a severe 
licking,” in his own words. 


FREE MARKET FOR POTATOES 


But aside from section 32 purchases, and 
perhaps marketing agreements, he is strong- 
ly in favor of a free market in potatoes, and 
in other farm crops. 

“Except in periods of great distress, there 
is absolutely no reason for Uncle Sam to be 
interfering with the workings of the free 
market,” he says firmly. “I think that my 
program has been in that direction, and I 
am sure it will continue to be.” 

While minimizing the role of Government, 
he thinks there is plenty that farmers ought 
to do, individually and collectively, to im- 
prove the potato situation. 

“The challenge today is in merchandising,” 
he said. “It lies in the processed fields, in 
the fresh market, and in better handling of 
our product from beginning to end. It also 
lies in better handling of production pat- 
terns, so that markets will be satisfied uni- 
formly by potatoes from various areas.” 


PROCESSED MARKET HOLDS PROMISE 


He sees increased hope for potato growers 
from increased processes which use pota- 
toes—chips, frozen french fries, and the like. 
As he pointed out, few prophets would dare 
have predicted, two decades ago, the growth 
of the potato-chip market to its present size. 
And few other prophets, only a few short 
years ago, would have predicted the 
that the future holds for frozen french fries 
and other potato products. 

All in all, a few conversations with Repre- 
sentative McIntme offer plenty of optimism 
to the potato growers of the Nation. They 
can be certain, too, that in him they have an 
intelligent, informed, aware spokesman in a 
strategic spot in the Government. If any- 
body can get to the heart of a potato prob- 
lem, he is that man. 





There Is Less Darkness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MACE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the most successful business- 
man in Springfield operates the John 
W. Hobbs Corp. He is a typical Ameri- 
can who came up the hard way with 
sheer ingenuity and aggressiveness to 
own and operate the largest home- 
owned industry in the capital city of Il- 
linois. John Hobbs is admired by all and 
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has accomplished what few men in com. 
parable positions are able to do. He has 
gained the admiration and respect of 
the men who work for him. So familiar 
is he with the details of his Operation 
that he can stop to do the work of ma- 
chinists at any level of production. 1 am 
indeed proud to have his plant in my 
district and especially proud to have him 
as a friend. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the n. 
linois State Register tells part of the in- 
teresting story of John W. Hobbs, and 
therefore, I would like to include this ar. 
ticle as part of my remarks: 

AssorTED SMILES 
(By V. Y. Dallman (admiral) ) 


JOHN W. HOBBS SUBJECT OF SMILEFUI, ARTICLE 
IN GOOD BUSINESS BY MARCUS BACH 


Thanks to Mrs. Frank Grant of the Grant 
Stores, 322 South Fourth Street for calling 
our attention to a delightful article in the 
magazine Good Business by Dr. Marcus Bach 

Dr. Bach is a distinguished writer, lecture, 
and teacher who has spoken in Springfield 
several times. He has many friends here, 
Among his magnetic books is “They Haye 
Found a Faith,” which treats in an illumi- 
nating, understanding manner various sorts 
of minority sects and faiths, including fol- 
lowers of Father Divine et al. 

After visiting Springfield’s manufacturer, 
John W. Hobbs, Dr. Bach wrote a very pretty 
story. Following are excerpts: 

“There is less darkness in the world than 
there used to be, and one man who has 
helped to bring light into obscure nooks and 
crannies is John W. Hobbs. Hobbs switches 
turn on lights all over the world. They work 
silently and unseen. No doubt you have used 
them, for the chances are 8 to 1 that when 
you open the trunk or the glove compart- 
ment door in your car and a light goes on, it 
is Hobbs’ invention that does the trick, 

“I visited Mr. Hobbs recently in Spring. 
field, Tll., where the John W. Hobbs Corp, 
is located. Attractive brick buildings, which 
stand in a landscaped setting, provide 70,000 
square feet of flood space. * * * It is a big 
establishment, and Mr. Hobbs is a big man. 


“The story began nearly 30 years ago when 
Hobbs lay on a sickbed in a Chicago hospital. 
He didn’t know whether he would ever fully 
recover. He didn’t know what the future 
would hold for him if he did get well. But 
one thing he knew: A man’s mind is the 
light of life, and when that mind makes 
conscious contact with God-Mind there is 
bound to be some special illumination. 

“Hobbs was associated at the time with 
#@ man who had been trying to perfect an 
electric automobile clock. Researchers had 
been working at it, but a solution to the 
problem eluded them. On his hospital bed 
Hobbs started making contact, conscious 
contact, with creative intelligence. * * * 
While on his hospital bed Hobbs built the 
mechanism in his mind. * * * 

“With faith and work he succeeded. The 
Hobbs Corp. was founded in 1938. When 
World War II caused the suspension of auto- 
motive accessories manufacturing, Hobbs had 
already originated and perfected the Hobbs 
hour meter and pressure switch. These 
were important instruments in recording the 
use and maintenance of powered equipment 
and were installed in aircraft and marine 
engines, in tractors, tanks, and combat 
vehicles. 

“The Hobbs principles are those of every 
successful business: Honesty with a purpose, 
guaranteed service, products that do the 
best possible job. Management-labor re- 
lationships in this establishment are unique. 
Johoco (John Hobbs Corp.), a worker-in- 
spired, worker-operated organization, settles 
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disputes and generates good will in factory 
relations. Johoco, which sounds like some- 
thing out of the Old Testament, is actually 
something out of the old tradition, which 
contends that men do not work for an em- 
ployer, but with him. 

we * * And behind the day and night 
operations, behind the roaring presses, the 
singing wheels, and the gears, be- 
hind the faultless instruments and the blue- 
prints and the planning is the Hobbs phil- 
osophy. * * * For guidance and light, make 
conscious contact with the mind of God.” 





Death of Mrs. George C. Thorpe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mrs. Thorpe, Vice Chairman of 
Citizen’s Council, Dies,” from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of August 10, 1954. 

Mrs. Thorpe, whose funeral services 
will be held today at the Foundry Meth- 
odist Church, Washington, D. C., was vice 
chairman of the Commissioners’ Citi- 
zen's Advisory Council, and was one of 
the outstanding civic leaders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. She was the only 
woman member of the Citizen’s Advisory 
Council. 

For many years she had taken an 
active interest in civic causes, education, 
schools, and safety. She was chairman 
of the AAA women’s safety committee, 
and was one of the constructive citizens 
of the District of Columbia. I think it 
would be only fitting that this tribute 
to her may appear in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. THorPE, Vice CHAIRMAN oF CITIZENS’ 
Councr., Dres—Wipow or LAWYER Was 
Lone AcTIVE In Civic AFFAIRS 
Mrs. George C. Thorpe, 73, a vice chairman 

of the Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory 

Council, died last night in Doctors’ Hospital 

after a brief illness. She lived at 2139 Wyo- 

ming Avenue NW. 

Mrs, Thorpe was the widow of Col. George 
Cyrus Thorpe, United States Marine Corps, 
retired. Following his departure from the 
Marine Corps, they settled in Washington 
30 years ago, where he practiced law until 
his death in 1936. 

Born in Morris, Minn., Mrs. Thorpe was 
the former Miss Cora Wells, daughter of 
H. H. Wells, a Senator. She was educated 
at the University of Michigan, where she took 
her bachelor of arts degree cum laude, and 
did postgraduate work at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris; at the University of Munich, Ger- 
ond and at Columbia University, in New 


ACTIVE IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Mrs. Thorpe was active in civic affairs here 
for many years. She was one of the origi- 
nal members and the only woman member 
of the Citizens’ Advisory Council. 

For 16 years she also took a leading inter- 
ést in the Automobile Association. As chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
AAA's District advisory board, and as chair- 
man of the group’s woman’s safety commit- 
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tee, she supported legislation enacted in the 
cause of traffic safety. 

Mrs. Thorpe was on the board of directors 
of the Washington committee for education 
on alcoholism and was the only woman rep- 
resentative appointed by the Commissioners 
on their Alcohol Clinic Board. 


‘WROTE FOR MAGAZINES 


She wrote numerous articles on art and 
travel topics for national magazines and fine 
arts journals. She also served as a columnist 
on newspapers in Boston and Honolulu, T. H. 
While in Honolulu, where Colonel Thorpe 
was commander of marines at Pearl Harbor, 
she wrote a book based on Hawaiian legends, 
entitled, “In the Path of the Tradewinds.” 

Mrs. Thorpe was a member of the Chevy 
Chase Club, the Foundry Methodist Church, 
and formerly was active in the League of 
American Pen Women. 

Survivors are a son, George W. Thorpe, of 
Berkeley, Calif.; two daughters, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Winegar, of the Wyoming Avenue ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Charles Brousse, of Perpignan, 
France, and a granddaughter. 

Funeral services have been set tentatively 
for 2 p. m. tomorrow at the Foundry Metho- 
dist Church, 1500 16th Street NW. Burial 
will be in Arlington Cemetery. 





Labor’s Role in Our Fight for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to insert an address I de- 
livered yesterday, August 10, before the 
69th annual convention of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, friends, I consider it 
an honor and a privilege to have this op- 
portunity to address the 69th annual con- 
vention of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. All through my public career, I have 
tried to champion the cause of labor, and 
labor, in turn, has been very helpful to me 
in making my work in Congress more bene- 
ficial to the people of my district, to the 
State of Ohio, and our Nation. I shall con- 
tinue to espouse the cause of free labor and 
in turn, I look forward to free labor carry- 
ing a greater share of the responsibility and 
initiative necessary to preserve our way of 
life and the very spirit of freedom through- 
out the world in these perilous days in 
which we live. 

Only a few weeks ago, I returned to the 
United States after a period of 5 weeks in 
Europe as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Communist Aggression. 
During that 5 weeks’ period, our committee 
held hearings and took testimony in London, 
Munich, and Berlin. The committee is 
chairmaned by the Honorable CHarues J, 
Kersten, of the Fifth District of Wisconsin, 
who is performing a tremendous service for 
the Nation. Over 200 witnesses were heard. 
All of them were competent to speak about 
communism from firsthand experience, and 
most of them had suffered the tortures im- 
posed by communism on those who resist its 
methods. These witnesses came from every 
walk of life; men, women, aad even children. 

Upon my return to the United States, I 
issued a public statement in which I said, 
among other things, the following: 
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1. That communism has established a Red 
Colonial Empire made up of over 28 once 
free and independent nations with Moscow 
as the capital city. 

2. That the madmen of the Kremlin are 
working overtime to colonize the rest of the 
world for communism. 

3. That acceptance of the idea that a free 
society such as ours, and the slavery of com- 
munism, can coexist, will lead us either to 
war or compiete surrender to the tyranny 
of Moscow. These are the only alternatives 
allowed by coexistence. 

4. That the United States should be on 
guard against a sneak attack by the Commu- 
nists because they will do just that as soon 
as they feel they have a 50-50 chance of win- 
ning an all-out war. 

I made these statements based upon my 
long study of communism, in theory and in 
practice, and because the cumulative evi- 
dence of the testimony taken by our com- 
mittee during its European investigation left 
me no other alternative. The Communists 
talk about peace when they mean war— 
they always turn the meaning of words up- 
side down. While they make outlandish 
claims for peace with the free world, par- 
ticularly during and since the Geneva Con- 
ference, here are some of the things they 
are doing which show just how untrust- 
worthy their claims are: 

1. In East Germany they have organized 
what is called a people's police, with the 
strength of approximately 200,000 men. 
They claim this is a civil police force whose 
only responsibility is to maintain order. 
Our committee heard testimony from a re- 
cently escaped lieutenant in this people’s 
police force, and other former members of 
it, which clearly establishes it to be a mili- 
tary unit, trained and equipped for aggres- 
sive warfare. 

Did you ever hear of a civil police force 
needing light and medium tanks—mortars, 
and machineguns and hand grenades? 

Did you ever hear of a civil police force 
engaging in combat maneuvers? The wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee told 
us that was the case with the so-called peo- 
ple’s police of East Germany. 

There can be no doubt that the masters 
of the Kremlin plan to use this so-called 
people’s police of East Germany as a strik- 
ing force against the democratic institutions 
of West Germany. 

Our committee also heard testimony from 
one of the highest ranking officers in the 
Communist secret police of the Soviet Union 
who recently escaped to the free world. He 
told us everything that the Communist 
leaders do—all their planning, is predicated 
on their belief that it is only a matter of 
time before they will be strong enough to 
attack and defeat the United States. This 
statement was corroborated by other wit- 
nesses not only from escapees from U.S. S. R., 
but escapees from all the once independent 
and free nations of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

By a coincidence, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
George Meany, was addressing the 9ist an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor the day that I re- 
turned from Europe and made my state- 
ment to the press. I was very pleased to 
see that George Meany pulled no punches in 
his condemnation of those who would lead 
us on the treacherous path of coexistence. 
George Meany also raised the question as to 
whether the policy of massive retaliation 
was being replaced with a policy of massive 
appeasement. There are strong indica- 
tions that the Eisenhower administration, 
whether it is conscious of the fact or not, is 
well along the path of appeasement and has 
just about swallowed the line of peaceful 
coexistence promoted by the Communist 
criminals in Moscow. George Meany’s ques 
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tion will become extremely pertinent in the 
immediate months that lie ahead. 

The advocates of Marxism—whether we 
call them Communists or Socialists—have 
been preaching a doctrine for over a 100 years 
which promises a utopia and a workers 
paradise on this earth. They promise that 
when Marxism comes to power there will be 
no exploitation of the workers and that in- 
stead only those who work will reap the re- 
wards of their efforts, that no one will be 
subjected to the drudgery of long hours of 
work or back-breaking labor. This siren 
call of the Marxists has had an effect on 
many people in various parts of the world. 
I want to tell you some of the experiences 
that our committee heard about concerning 
life under Marxism and also what happened 
to those who believed in and prepared the 
way for communism to take over. 

To begin with, every witness that appeared 
before our committee related that life under 
communism was beyond the comprehension 
of those who had never experienced it. They 
made it clear that there was absolutely no 
relationship between the theory and prom- 
ises of Marxism and the practices of com- 
munism once it seizes total power in any 
country. Here is how the workingman fares 
under Communist rule. 

We had before us a young Hungarian man, 
about 25 years of age, who had escaped from 
Hungary about 4 months previously. He 
told us that he was the principal support 
of his mother and two minor children. He 
failed to express enthusiasm for communism 
and as 8 consequence, lost his job as a 
trucker in a warehouse in Budapest. He 
was out of work for several weeks because 
no other jobs were open to him. He became 
desperate because his mother and two 
younger children in the family depended 
upon him. He went to the Communist 
authorities and begged them for the oppor- 
tunity to work. After considerable delay, 
they finally told him that they had a job 
for him away from Budapest and his family, 
in the mines. There was nothing he could 
do but accept that job. He told us about 
how he worked 64 hours a week and how 
everybody at the mines worked the same 
hours. He also told us that every evening 
after work he was required to give between 
1 and 2 hours of his time to political lec- 
tures. Following this routine, he had ap- 
proximately 6 hours each day that were 
his own—then he was free to pursue his 
own pleasure, recreation, rest, and even 
sleep, before starting work the next day. 

I asked this young man about the average 
hours of work per week and how much the 
hourly rate was for overtime. His answer 
was that 64 hours a week was the normal 
workweek and that no one in Hungary, 
under the Communists, receives overtime 
pay no matter how many hours they are 
requiréd to work. 

We also heard the story of a young man 
from East Germany who was conscripted into 
the VOPOS, which is the Communist mili- 
tary combat organization in East Germany, 
which I have referred to earlier. This young 
man’s father was arrested by the secret po- 
lice and sent by the Communists to one of 
the former terror of Hitler because 
he organized and led a strike in one of the 
factories in protest against the long hours of 
work, poor pay, and the lack of food in East 


the uranium mines of East Germany. He 
worked in those mines for over 3 years—at 
least 10 hours a day, 7 days a week. One day 
he was approached by one of the secret 
who asked him if he would like to 
a member of the VOPOS. This same 
explained to him that the VOPOS was 
civil police organization of East German’ 
and assured him that he would be able 
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‘take better care of his mother and two sis- 
ters if he were to become a member of the 
VOPOS. He naturally grabbed this oppor- 
tunity. He went through all the training 
and preparatory work required for admission 
into the VOPOS, and finally was accepted. 
For over 3 years he was compelled to assist 
in carrying out the orders of the Communist 
bosses, including night arrests, breaking up 
demonstrations, and intimidating workmen 
who showed the slightest signs of rebellion 
against the harsh system of life. The reason 
he escaped was that he could no longer 
stand the dirty job of suppressing the pneo- 
ple—even though it would mean reprisals 
against his mother. 

We heard many other witnesses who cor- 
roborated the story of the two I have cited. 
I raised the question with many witnesses as 
to whether labor-was permitted to organize 
itself in the nations enslaved by communism. 
The answer I got was that the masters of the 
Kremlin do all the organizing, they tell you 
what labor organization you belong to, they 
tell you what the program of that labor or- 
ganization is, and it is not long before you 
come to realize that this so-called labor or- 
ganization, sponsored by Moscow, is noth- 
ing more than an instrument of oppression 
of the people. 

I asked whether labor had the right to bar- 
gain with the employer. The answer I al- 
ways received was that the employer was the 
state, and no one was allowed to bargain 
with the state, because the state knew what 
was best for the workers. 

One witness testified about a strike started 
in a mine shaft in the area of the Vokurta 
slave labor camps. The strike was quickly 
settled. Sixty-four workers were shot and 
killed and over 200 were wounded. None of 
the demands of the workers was granted. 

I was reminded of my experience while 
visiting Moscow in 1945. I went through one 
of the model factories in Moscow, where I 
saw elderly women engaged in heavy labor, 
youths 12 to 14 years of age tending ma- 
chines, and all the other workers busily en- 
gaged in metting the norms of work. I 
asked the plant manager whether there were 
ever any strikes at the plant. His answer 
was, “Oh, of course not; everybody is s0 
happy and well satisfied with working con- 
ditions here.” 

I have not the slightest doubt that the 
elite class of communism, that relative hand- 
ful of people who control over 800 million 
people, would all give the same answer to 
such a question. Such answers would be 
humorous if they were not so tragic. 

We also heard the truth about what hap- 
pens to the believers and supporters of com- 
munism once the Communists come to power 
in any country. The indigenous Communists 
are soon liquidated. They are replaced by 
people who know no other loyalty but the 
autoeracy of Moscow. There are as many 
purges as necessary to make certain the elite 
clan in all the Red colonies are completely 
loyal to Moscow. Then they usually throw 
in a couple of extra purges for good measure. 

In my opinion, the biggest fraud in all his- 
tory of mankind is that which has been car- 
ried out under the banners and slogans of 
communism. The Communists promise a 
workers’ paradise, and what they have given 
to the world is an empire of slavery. The 


look at the question of trade the 
free world and the eimpire of slavery con- 
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trolled by the Communists. The first ques. 
tion we must ask ourselves is whether y. 
® Nation which stands firmly by the right, 
of free labor, indeed, a Nation Predicateq 
and dependent upon the great strength that 
comes from free labor, can engage in a pro. 
gram of trade and commerce with a gan 
of international criminals who hold in ther 
grip over 800 million people.. My answer to 
that question is divided into two parts 

To begin with, if we allow ourselves to 
be drawn into a program of trade with the 
criminals who control the Communist world 
just as surely as day follows night, we will 
pull down and eventually destroy the decent 
standard of living which we have fought so 
many years to win for the American worker 

The second is that any trade carried on 
with the criminals who control the Com- 
munist empire contributes to their war Plan 
which they will unleash against the United 
States just as soon as they feel they have 
a 50-50 chance of winning. Let me give 
you several examples of my point. If we 
were to sell some of our so-called nonstra. 
tegic materials, such as our surplus wheat 
butter, eggs, and other food products to the 
Communists, they would pay for these com. 
modities with gold mined by the suffering 
slave laborers in Magadan and other slave. 
labor camps. Also, this would permit them 
to deploy people who would otherwise be 
employed on the farms, to the industrial 
centers to work in factories for the produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, and 
other materials of war. 

For these reasons, both of which are mor- 
ally sound and in every sense compelling, 
I say that we must reject any idea that the 
fruits of free labor should be put into com- 
petition with the products of millions of 
helpless slaves. I completely reject any such 
possibility, and am certain that those who 
are enslaved by the Communist criminals 
hope and pray that we will not fall victim 
to the economic trap laid by the Kremiin. 

Some months ago, when it was my privi- 
lege to be the keynote speaker at the National 
Conference on Peace and Freedom Through 
Liberation held in Washington, I said that 
the defense of the free world was in the 
hands of religion, free labor, free enterprise, 
and enlightened nationalism. I then pointed 
out that these four great forces for freedom 
had millions and millions of allies and sup- 
porters in the many nations enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. After completing the very 
thorough-going investigation of the European 
end of the business in which our committee 
is engaged, I am all the more convinced that 
we shall win this struggle only when we have 
used the full strength and resources of re- 
ligion, free labor, free enterprise, and en- 
lightened nationalism. 

In the task that lies ahead, the outcome 
of which will determine whether freedom 
in any form shall exist upon this earth, 
labor has both a major contribution to make 
and a tremendous responsibility which I 
believe it is prepared to assume. The labor 
movement in the United States came into its 
present position by hard, difficult, and trying 
struggles against those who refused to recog- 
nize those principles of social justice upon 
a free society is based. Organized 
has had to prove its metal; it has 
demonstrated that it can stand up and fight 
for that which is right against that which is 
morally wrong. That is why organized labor 
is the same as free labor in the United States. 

Recently, the dangerous notion has been 

that the scions of the blooded 
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de of Government buildings today in Wash- 
oton—and I mean during working hours— 
an at any other time since I have been 
gton, and that covers a period of 
12 years. This to & large extent accounts 
for the appeasement offensive now being 
undertaken by the administration. It also 
accounts for the bungling stupidity ex- 
hibited by our delegations at both the Berlin 
and Geneva Conferences. Coexistence is 
their real battle cry. Don’t let them fool 
you with the camouflage of words now being 
used to explain away our tragic losses in 
the last year or SO. 

In my considered judgment, we cannot 
win the fight against communism unless 
that fight is led by people who stand for 
principles and who have experienced the 
good fight for those things which are right 
against those things which are wrong. Free 
labor is in @ unique position today to be 
the standard bearer in our common struggle 
against the tyranny of communism. Free 
labor must not be found wanting in this 
period of world crisis. Free labor must de- 
mand the right to be, and to actually be- 
come, a full partner in the struggle which 
our Nation has been called upon to lead 
against the Moscow Communists who openly 
state their objective as being world domina- 

n. 

"hie must demand this right and I as- 
sure you that I shall, in every way, support 
this demand, 
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The American Indian in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
the June 1954 issue of the American 
Anthropologist called to my attention by 
Sol Tax, the distinguished professor of 
anthropology at the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Tax enjoys a position of pre- 
eminence in his field. His studies in- 
clude the Indians of Guatemala, Mexico, 
and North Africa, as well as those of our 
own country. He is an author of re- 
nown, and editor of the American An- 
nee and other professional jour- 
nals. 

I am inserting this statement in the 
Recorp because I believe it may’ prove 
helpful reading to Members of this body 
in the consideration of proposed legis- 
lation concerning our Indian citizens. 
There are still pending before us bills 
providing for the termination of Federal 
supervision over Indian tribes. Mr. Tax 
and others in the field believe that these 
bills should not be passed against the will 
of the Indians, as in their opinion some 
tribes are still in need of Federal aid. I 
am happy to have this opportunity of 
Presenting their viewpoints that the 
Congress in its deliberations may have 
before it the full picture. The article 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN TRANSITION 

or John Provinse and Others) 

R's Nore.—In June, 
Hubert Work, then pena Spo Boge aera 
under President Coolidge, asked the Insti- 
ute for Government Research (the Brook- 





ings Institution) of Washington, D. C., to 
undertake a privately financed comprehen- 
sive survey of the administration of the af- 
fairs of the American Indian. The resulting 
report of the 10-member survey group, sub- 
mitted in February 1928 under the title 
“The Problem of Indian Administration,” is 
known as the Meriam survey, from Lewis 
Meriam, who headed the survey group. It 
became the guiding document for the ad- 
ministrative changes initiated during Pres- 
ident Hoover’s administration by Indian 
Commissioners Rhodes and Scattergood and, 
with some important additions in matters of 
Indian self-government, was the foundation 
for much of the new deal for Indians so vig- 
orously pursued during the ensuing Demo- 
cratic administrations by Commissioner 
John Collier. In the intervening quarter 
century anthropologists and other scholars 
in continuing contact with Indian tribes 
have closely observed their varying and al- 
tering reactions and adjustments both to 
these policies and to the -changing world. 
It is time that anthropologists ask them- 
selves what facts and insights they now 
have to contribute. Hence, with conference 
funds provided by the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, Inc. to 
the editors of the American Anthropological 
Association to stimulate conferences and 
publications on anthropological thought, 
the editors brought together a small group 
of anthropologists to examine the basic as- 
sumptions underlying our national approach 
to the Indian problem. The purpose was 
not to evaluate administrative policies and 
practices but to examine objectively those 
assumptions of fact or value, express or im- 
plied, which are held by the general Ameri- 
can public, by Congress, and by the Execu- 
tive, and which appear to guide the present 
handling of Indian affairs. Does general 
anthropological knowledge of social organ- 
ization, culture change and cultural resist- 
ance, and particular knowledge of the Amer- 
ican Indian suggest how valid these assump- 
tions may be? At the request of the editor, 
John Provinse prepared a list of the assump- 
tions (some of them contradictory) which 
seemed to him to underlie recent policies 
and practices involving Indians. This list 
was sent for comment to David F. Aberle*;, 
David A. Baerreis*{, Milton Barnett*{, John 
Bennett*;+, Donald Collier;, John Collier*, 
Edward P. Dozier*;, Frank Eggan*;, Glenn 
L. Emmons, Jules Henry, M. J. Herskovits?, 
Francis Hsuf, J. A. Jones*+ William J. Kelly, 
Edward A. Kennard, Clyde Kluckhohn*, 
Oliver La Farge*, Alexander Lessert, D’Arcy 
McNickle*, George Quimbyt, Robert Red- 
field, Robert W. Rietz, Robert Ritzenthaler, 
Reynold J. Ruppé, Jr.*+, Thomas Segundoft, 
Julian Steward*, Ruth Hill Useem*;, and 
John Useem. 

Written. responses, by those marked with 
an asterisk, were reproduced and distrib- 
uted to participants. Agenda for the con- 
ference itself were then prepared (by analyz- 
ing the responses and reorganizing the as- 
sumptions) for the editor by Edward Bru- 
ner, Fred Gearing and Robert Merrill. 

In addition to names above marked with 
a dagger, and Provinse, all of the editors and 
a dozen graduate students attended the con- 
ference held at the University of Chicago on 
February 20, 1954. The assumptions were 
discussed systematically for 3 hours, after 
which it was agreed that Provinse would 
prepare a report of confeygnce agreements to 
be sent to all other participants for com- 
ment and correction. Provinse’s resultant 
summary of conference conclusions was 
sent for comment to all participants and 
revised to take inte account criticisms and 
corrections. 

An assumption which seems to underlie 
the basic philosophy of much of the United 
States approach centers about the idea that 

tion ofgthe American Indian into 
the normal stream of American life is inevit- 
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able, that Indian tribes and communities 
will disappear. 

There was compete agreement on the part 
of the discussants that this prediction is 
unwarranted. Most Indian groups in the 
United States, after more than 100 years of 
Euro-American contact and ip spite of strong 
external pressures, both direct and fortui- 
tous, have not yet become assimilated in the 
sense of a loss of community identity and the 
full acceptance of American habits of 
thought and conduct. Nor can one expect 
such group assimilation within any short, 
predictable time period, say, 1 to 4 genera- 
tions. The urge to retain tribal identity is 
strong, and operates powerfully for many 
Indian groups. It finds support in some of 
the attitudes and behavior of the general 
American public, and has been encouraged by 
Federal policy for the past 20 years. Group 
feeling and group integrity among the Amer- 
ican Indians are as likely to gain strength in 
the decades ahead as they are to lose it. 

On the other hand we may expect continu- 
ing adaptation of the Indian groups to the 
non-Indian society surrounding them. Mod- 
ification will occur in Indian material cul- 
ture, in Indian thought and value systems, 
and in tribal organizational arrangements. 
But the process of change will be so varied 
in degree or amount, so selective in type or 
aspect of cultural feature, and so dependent 
on social factors of racial prejudice, local 
attitudes, administrative practices in the 
larger American society, plus Indian group 
resistances, that it cannot be taken for 
granted for any particular group of Indiazs, 
much less for all. 

Futher, the group was unanimous!y of 
the opinion that forced, or coercive, assimi- 
lation is self-defeating in practice, tending 
to antagonize and drive underground in the 
Indian groups those leaders who might 
otherwise develop constructive and coopera- 
tive attitudes toward greater acceptance of 
non-Indian society. Also, the extent of coer- 
cion that would have to be applied in order 
to force assimilation—coercioh sufficient to 
disperse the Indian communities—would not 


’ be permitted by the American public. Mean- 


while, the current practice of telling Indians 
that their assimilation is inevitable is prob- 
ably more deterrent than contributory to ad- 
justive changes, since it gives rise to feelings 
of anxiety and resistance that lead to re- 
jection of new ideas and institutions. 

While tribal groups may be expected to 
survive indefinitely, individuals will continue 
to leave them, either to join already existing 
Indian communities in towns and cities, or 
to enter the larger American society as ac- 
culturated, relatively well accepted and ad- 
justed individuals. Despite such individual 
outmigration the population of the Indian 
groups will probably maintain itself or in- 
crease due to high birth rates and falling 
death rates. 

The general prediction, therefore, is that 
Indian communities will maintain them- 
selves as cultural islands, more or less well 
adjusted to or integrated into the American 
system, at the same time that a growing 
number of individual Indians will make per- 
sonal adjustments in the general society. 
With respect to the communities, therefore, 
the conference agreed that despite external 
pressures, and internal changes, most of the 
present identifiable Indian groups residing 
on reservations (areas long known to them 
as homelands) will continue indefinitely as 
distinct social units, preserving their basic 
values, personality, and Indian way of life, 
while making continual adjustments, often 
superficial in nature, to the economic and 
political demands of the larger society. 

It was noted that cultural islands of many 
kinds presently exist in America, retaining 
their cultural identity in thought, value 
system, and custom, as they make adjust~ 
ment to the political and economic pressures 
of the powerful culture surrounding them. 
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The existence of such cultural islands is gen- 
erally accepted as proper by the American 
public, if they do not violate the public 
sense of basic decency and are not considered 
an economic burden. There is also a con- 
tradictory feeling that differences should dis- 
appear in time, and in public and govern- 
mental thinking about Indian policy the 
feeling that differences should disappear 
seems generally to take precedence over the 
feelig that groups have a right to self-deter- 
mination. It is likely that this choice is 
made, not too consciously, because assimila- 
tion is thought to solve a problem—the pres- 
ent economic burden of nonproductive In- 
dian groups—which problem is not seen as 
solvable in any other way. 

In passing the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, the United States Congress assumed 
that tribal self-governing organizations, 
either Indian or Euro-American in form, or 
combining elements of both, are feasible and 
culturally compatible means to carrying on 
tribal affairs without the assistance of Fed- 
eral or other agencies of government, and 
that these can be made compatible with 
cther local and State governing agencies. 
The conference agreed that these assump- 
tions are sound. But it also agreed that 
such organizational arrangements, if imposed 
upon a group rather than organized by it, 
will not function effectively. Experience 
indicates that the successful operation of 
those forms of organization which are sup- 
ported by Indian rather than Western cul- 
tural sanctions requires an increased toler- 
ance and understanding by State and local 
governments, and the willingness of such 
governmental units to accept and work with 
the variant forms of organization. 

With the recent removal of the last re- 
maining Federal legal restriction on the per- 
sonal liberty of Indians—the repeal of the 
Indian liquor laws—our policy seems clearly 
based on the assumption that Indians are 
abe to exercise all the rights and duties of 
normal citizenship without the special status 
of personal disability implied in the term 
“wardship.” On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government does have special trustee 
relationships to Indian property and Indian 
lands, different from those between private 
citizens and private trust companies in that 
the latter are set up more voluntarily and 
bilaterally with legally clearer accountability 
of the trustee to the beneficiary. Most Indian 
groups value these special arrangements now 
existing for the protection of Indian lands. 
Although these trusteeship provisions may 
tend to strengthen negative attitudes toward 
Indians by non-Indians who do not under- 
stand the nature and history of the many 
especial provisions that have arisen out of 
treaties, legislation, and judicial decisions, 
ending them is not likely to greatly reduce 
the negative attitudes. This result would 
more probably be achieved, and with less 
disturbance to Indian well-being, by retain- 
ing the protective arrangements and edu- 
cating the public as to their nature and 
history. 

Even though some treaties are phrased to 
suggest that Indians have certain rights in 
perpetuity, the United States probably did 
not in its treaties and agreements with 
Indians over the past 150 years intend to 
bind itself to provide forever the goods, serv- 
ices, privileges, and tax exemptions it has 
traditionally furnished to Indians. But it 
is no less true that many Indian groups feel 
strongly that they do havea special privi- 
lege or right to the tax-free status of their 
trust lands, guaranteed to them in many 
instances by treaties or agreements, or con- 
firmed to them in practice by the continued 
recognition of such exemptions by the Fed- 
eral Government in its dealings with State 
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_of that word * * * devoting its main ener- 


gies to the social and economic advancement 
of the Indians, so that they may be absorbed 
into the prevailing civilization or be fitted 
to live in the presence of that civilization at 
least in accordance with a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency.” The chief effort 
has been in the education of children, with 
respect to which one can now compare day 
schools with boarding schools, and Indian 
schools with mixed (or public) schools. The 
conference thought it likely that day schools 
tend to have greater influence in promoting 
changes within the Indian community than 
do boarding schools, in which sense they are 
superior to boarding schools in educating 
Indian children to take their places in Amer- 
ican life. On the other hand boarding 
schools seem more strongly to propel indi- 
viduals off the reservations and into non- 
Indian society. It is also probable that 
(other things being equal) public schools 
are less effective educationally than Indian 
Service day schools because teachers of 
classes made up principally of non-Indian 
children are not in a position to adapt their 
teaching techniques to the cultural behavior 
of the Indian pupils and because the latter 
run into racial and cultural prejudice in the 
public schools. 

On the issue of vocational training, it 
seems evident that the teaching of skills is 
profitable only if the vocational opportu- 
nities available will clearly match the skills 
taught. In changing reservation circum- 
stances this is often a difficult prediction. 
There is also the negative aspect that em- 
phasis on vocational training lessens the op- 
portunity for the appearance of youthful 
Indian leaders who are prepared for higher 
educational training. 

Since Indian reservations are land based 
and rural, it is generally taken for granted 
that all rehabilitation or developmental pro- 
grams should start with the land. On the 
contrary, it is clear that for many groups, 
and for many individuals in all groups, the 
successful development of a land-based econ- 
omy is neither sound nor feasible. The land 
base on many reservations is inadequate and 
many Indian groups, for cultural reasons, 
resist entering an agricultural economy. Not 
all economic possibilities have been ex- 
plored, and it is probable that their poten- 
tial resources including imported industry 
can support larger populations than now 
exist on most reservations. 

It has long been assumed that the most 
successful planning for development and use 
of reservation resources is cooperative be- 
tween Government and the Indian groups. 
The conferees agreed that all experience 
supports this view. 

It was stressed in discussion that the na- 
ture of the Government-Indian relationship, 
with the Government exercising both au- 
thority and guidance, is self-defeating, but 
that with great administrative skill that con- 
tradiction can be somewhat diminished. 
Failure to consult with the Indian groups 
and achieve their consent and approval in 
programs affecting their future welfare and 
status results in frustration, demoralization, 
and unnecessary delays in obtaining im- 
proved Indian-Government working rela- 
tionships. Indeed the function of govern- 
mental services might be most fruitfully per- 
formed if defined as the development of the 
reservation resources and of the Indians who 
own them, rather than the management of 
either of them. ; 

It is suggested by some that there may be 
purposeful hesitancy on the ‘part of Govern- 
ment to assist in developing reservation re- 
sources in orrier to influence Indians to leave 
their reservations. If it exists, such a policy 
is self-defeating, for the insecurity and sense 
of abandonment likely to be engendered in 
the Indians probably results in their “digging 
in” deeper on the reservation. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that population 
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pressures On some reservations will make it 
desirable, or even n at times, for 
some Indians to seek their living elsewhere 
Purthermore, some individual Indians will 
want to find opportunities for a life adjust. 
ment away from their reservation, even 
though reservation resources are relative) 

plentiful. However, with reasonable plan, 
ning and effort and the expenditure of req. 
sonable amounts of money the present reser. 
vations, many of them with undeveloped or 
underdeveloped resources, including labor 
and skills, can be brought much beyond 
their present capacity to support the Indian 
population. 

In enacting the Johnson-O’Malley Act in 
April 1934, the Congress implied that many 
community-type services provided Indians by 
Federal agencies (such as education. medical 
care, agricultural extension, welfare admin. 
istration, road construction and mainte. 
nance) can and should be provided by the 
States or other local units of Government 
under mutually agreed upon contractua) ar- 
rangements. The conference concluded that 
in many instances such transfers are advan- 
tageous. But since in many cases the State 
or local governments either cannot carry the 
financial burden, or are unwilling to assume 
such burden without full reimbursement by 
the Federal Government, it would be errone- 
ous to assume that the costs to the Federal 
Government for such services can be appre- 
ciably reduced by such contracts. Nor js it 
likely that the services rendered by the 
States will be as good or better than those 
rendered by the Federal Government, as 
seems frequently to be assumed. Rather. ]o- 
cal competing interests and local pre judiciaf 
attitudes may be expected more strongly to 
affect State administration of services than 
Federal. Nor is it probable that the mere 
passage of an act of Congress transferring 
responsibility to a State, or the completion 
of a contract for services, will of itself solve 
the racial, social, and psychological problems 
of Indians in local communities. 

On the basis of substantial evidence, it 
appears that most Indians believe that State 
and local units of Government will be less 
likely to protect or promote their interests 
than will Federal agencies; their fear of the 
transfer of services and administration to the 
former, whether real or fancied, is not easily 
dispelled. Nor do Indians consider that by 
such transfers the Federal Government eth- 
ically discharges its legal and traditional ob- 
ligations toward them. 

It is sound to assume, on the basis of past 
performance of several Indian groups, that as 
adequate skills, techniques and leadership 
are developed among them, and as the tribe's 
economic situation improves and permits, 
Indians can and will assume responsibility 
for financing and operating many com- 
munity and other services formerly provided 
by Government, and in some Cases will 
eventually be able to assume the entire bur- 
den. Therefore, the assumption lying be- 
hind the deceritralization of the Indian 
service, providing stronger field staffs to help 
Indian communities develop such skills and 
leadership, is probably justified. It does not 
follow, however, that the basic problems of 
Indian affairs administration are predomi- 
nantly problems of organization and man- 
agement, to be solved by constant reorgan- 
ization of administrative functions. An im- 
portant factor in success is likely to be per- 
sonnel at all levels who are not only com- 
petent, but understanding of the Indian 
point of view, nonauthoritarian, and “peo- 
ple-oriented.” 

The assumptions heretofore dealt with do 
not exhaust the many assumptions that are 
made about Indian affairs. Among others, 
there are the assumptions held by the In- 
dians themselves. Ruth Hill Useem pre- 
sented to the conference a list of these, 
which was well received. The discussion it 
evoked indicated general agreement thst 
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these assumptions are made by Indians; but 
there was not time to consider how uni- 
yersally or deeply these ideas are held. 
Therefore, they are simply reproduced below. 

Besides the assumptions discussed here, 
there are other factors which are uncon- 
trollable, or unassessable: Social forces over 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or any 
other agency of Government, or for that 
matter any definable social or political en- 
tity, have no appreciable control. They pro- 
jected their confusing reality into the dis- 
cussions at Chicago many times. If one is 
even to sense the complex and contrary 
quality of Indian affairs administration, let 
alone grapple with it, they must be kept al- 
ways in mind. It is appropriate that an- 
thropologists should venture their assess- 
ments of these supplementary or overriding 
trends and forces, but a single short confer- 
ence is inadequate to the purpose. The com- 
ments made during the conference on these 
subjects are not definitive enough to be 
printed as agreements; considered study and 
further discussion are desired. 


STATEMENT BY RUTH HILL USEEM 


The administration of peoples is a two-way 
process and the way in which any program 
develops will depend to some extent on the 
assumptions of the administered as well as 
the assumptions of the administrators. For 
example, one of the assumptions of the ad- 
ministration is that no matter what policy 
is enacted, it can be put into operation. To 
considerable extent this assumption is true 
because the Indian makes the assumption 
that Indians are powerless to affect decisions 
concerning their fate and must accept such 
decisions as others make. 

Below are some Indian assumptions rele- 
vant to American Indian affairs. They are 
based mainly on knowledge of Sioux and may 
not be applicable to other groups. It is 
worthy of note that most Indian assumptions 
are negative, unenthusiastic and fearful, the 
outlook of a beaten people. Any policy, and 
more particularly its implementation, must 
reckon with these assumptions. 

It is assumed: 

(1) That the Indian in the foreseeable fu- 
ture will remain a series of separate and iden- 
tiflable groups despite the fact that some in- 
dividuals are absorbed into dominant popu- 
lation. 

(2) That over the years, the Indian can 
expect no consistency in policies regarding 
him. No matter what policy is today, to- 
morrow it will be different—even opposite. 

(3) That the interests of the dominant so- 
clety will take precedence over the interests 
of Indians in any policy decision; Indian in- 
terests will be considered only when they 
coincide or at least do not contradict white 
interests. 

(4) That the Indian can do little to af- 
fect decisions concerning Indians. Further- 
more, those non-Indians who are most sym- 
pathetic to Indian interests are individuals 
who have little power either to make or to 
influence decisions. Non-Indian friends oc- 
casionally have limited power but whatever 
is done which is favorable to Indians will 
soon be wiped out by other interests hostile 
to Indians. 

(5) That whatever the policy enacted, the 
Indians will be told that such policy is “in 
his best interests” or is “for his own good.” 

(6) That the turning over of Indian affairs 
to the States is inevitable. Concerning this 
inevitability there are several assumptions: 

(a) That a State administration is more 
likely to be hostile to Indians than is the 
Federal administration. There is more pat- 
terned hostility toward Indians locally. 

(b) That State administrations will be 

able to render health and welfare serv- 
ees (e. g., hospital care, relief, rehabilita- 
tion). Local State governments have fewer 
resources to rum these programs than have 
the Federal agencies, 
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(c) That State administrations will be run 
by persons with whom the Indians are in di- 
rect competition for land, tax dollars, serv- 
ices, etc., and, therefore, even though they 
may understand the Indian more, they will 
be less likely to take Indian interests into 
account. 

(7) That the stated goals of a policy may 
be and usually are quite different from the 
consequences of a policy—with the goals 
usually being more favorable to the Indians 
than the consequences. 

(8) That some type of Government agency 
should and will be responsible for Indian 
affairs. Little thought is given to exploring 
nongovernmental alternatives. (To consid- 
erable extent this assumption is shared by 
governmental agencies.) 





Bad Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Star 
of August 10, 1954. This editorial sup- 
ports the position of the 29 of us who 
voted against this measure. 

Bap Pay BILL 


The House yielded to powerful pressure 
from postal employees’ organizations in ap- 
proving an administration-opposed 7 per- 
cent pay raise for postal workers. This was 
a tug of war between a well-organized em- 
ployees’ lobby and Government forces led 
directly by Postmaster General Summerfield 
and indirectly by President Eisenhower. In 
an election year it is not surprising that the 
union groups with strong vote-controlling 
potentialities won out. But the bill passed 
by an overwhelming majority of the House 
is bad legislation for several reasons. The 
President would be justified in vetoing it if 
the Senate should make the mistake of send- 
ing it to the White House, 


The House measure is bad because it would 
perpetuate and aggravate inequities in the 
postal pay structure which ought to be eradi- 
cated, because it would add about $180 mil- 
lion to the Post Office Department's stag- 
gering annual deficit without any provision 
for meeting the extra cost and because it 
would discriminate against civil service work- 
ers generally in the Federal establishment, 
none of whom would benefit from the House 
plan. The administration originally had 
asked for a modest pay increase provided un- 
der a postal reclassification bill designed to 
eliminate inequalities in the present pay 
schedules. Coupled with the pay bill was a 
measure to boost mail rates. The unions 
launched a bitter fight against the adminis- 
tration plan, demanding a substantial 
straight-cut pay raise now, with a reclassi- 
fication study to follow. Mr. Summerfield 
later agreed to a compromise 5 percent raise 
linked with reclassification. If postal em- 
ployees were to be given this concession, it 
was generally understood that similar legis- 
lation for all classified employees would be 
passed. Meanwhile, the administration has 
been urging passage of the companion meas- 
ure to raise postal rates for a continuing at- 
tack on the rising deficit. 

The House, by insisting on the 7 percent, 
no-reclassification postal bill, has imperiled 
the pay products of Federal workers at large 
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at this session of Congress. The Senate can 
save the day by refusing to grant the one- 
sided pay raise voted by the House and by 
substituting for it the more equitable and 
less costly administration pay program. This 
is the only way to assure fair play for all 
employees on the Government payroll. 





lilinois in Need of Federal Assistance in 
Drought-Stricken Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of July, central and 
southern Illinois suffered a drought of 
disaster proportion with a loss of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the corn crop 
and with major losses in livestock due 
to the intense heat. With a shortage 
of water and the pastures completely 
gone, many of these farmers find them- 
selves in need of immediate assistance. 
I have contacted the governor request- 
ing that he appeal to the President to 
have this area classified as a major-dis- 
aster area but, to date, it has not been 
so designated. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include the 
following telegram and copies of two 
letters sent by State Representative Carl 
Preihs, to which we are still awaiting 
replies: 





JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. WILtiam G. Srratron, 
Governor, State of Illinois, 
Springfield, Ill.: 

As of 4:30 this afternoon no request has 
been received by the Federal Government 
from your office requesting that southern 
Tilinois be declared a major-disaster area 
due to the recent extended drought. In 
view of this information I urgently request 
that you immediately appeal to the Presi- 
dent to make this declaration as it is read- 
ily apparent that all of the 10 counties in 
my congressional district and at least por- 
tions of the 20th, 23d, and 25th Congressional 
Districts would qualify for and are in dire 
need of Federal assistance. 

If State of Illinois at present time is un- 
able to qualify with participation require- 
ments established by the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 875, 8lst Congress, to become eli- 
gible for assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, then I urgently request that the State 
legislature be called into special session. It 
would indeed seem proper that our State 
government should make a substantial con- 
tribution toward assisting the farmers in 
alleviating damage resulting from the pres- 
ent drought disaster in addition to qualify- 
ing for Federal assistance under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

. Frank F. Mack, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
JuLy 9, 1954, 
Hon. Wiiuram G. Srratron, 
Governor of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Dear GOveRNoR Stratron: I know that you 
are interested in aiding the people in the 
drought-stricken areas of the State, a por- 
tion of this area being the counties of 
Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, Montgom- 
ery, and Shelby. These counties have had 
such insufficient rainfall that the pastures 
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are barely alive and some are completely 
dead. The farmers are suffering terribly. 

Because of the drought, much feed will 
have to be shipped in this fall. At present, 
freight rate on hay from Northfield, Minn., 
to Pana, Ml, is $12 per ton. As I under- 
stand, there is a Federal regulation which 
will permit the reduction of freight rates 
to drought-stricken areas. It so happens 
that in the area of Northfield, Minn., the 
rainfall has been abundant and the hay is 
pientiful. 

If you would lend your efforts and would 
communicate with Washington, I feel that a 
reduction in such rates could be effected for 
this area of the State. If we had a Demo- 
cratic administration in Washington, I would 
not have to bother you with this matter, but 
I realize that you are very influential with 
the Washington Republicans, and can bring 
about some relief. 

May I have your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 





Car. H. Pretns. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SrTaTe or ILLINOIS, 
Pana, Ill., August 5, 1954. 
Hon. Wr.11am G. StrratTon, 
Governor of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Governor: On July 9, I wrote to you 
regarding the terrible plight in which the 
farmers of the 40th Senatorial District, com- 
prised of Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, 
and Shelby Counties, find themselves. A 
copy of my letter is attached hereto. 

Regardless 6f this plea, I have, as of this 
date received no reply or even acknowledg- 
ment of such letter. 

Due to the prolonged drought which this 
area has been experiencing, the farmers are 
indeed in dire circumstances. Since ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the farmers, of 
Christian County alone, are tenant farmers, 
many will find themselves being driven.off of 
the farm, unless some relief is extended to 
them. 

In behalf of these farmers, I am asking 
for your assistance in taking such steps as 
are necessary to declare this a disaster area, 
eo that Federal aid may be obtained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. Prerns, 

Representative 40th Senatorial District. 





Happiness Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the New Era, Reading, 
Pa.: 

HAPPINESS CRUSADE 

A big campaign is shaping up to supplant 
the prophets of gloom with the happiness 
boys as we enter the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign across the Nation. 

Handing out of the lollipops in Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks who announced 
recently that the Government is stepping up 
spending to generate greater industrial 
activity. 

This, of course, is the same Secretary 
Weeks who said March or April would bring 
an upturn in business. 

This is the same Secretary Weeks who 
labeled liberal Democrats and labor leaders 
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as prophets of gloom because they realisti- 
cally demanded that unemployment be 
ended by Government policies. 

This is the same Secretary Weeks who now 
says things will be better in the fall. 

And why is the Government interested in 
spending more money now? Because the 
administration is determined to paint a pic- 
ture of a rosy economy to help influence the 
elections in November. 7 

If the people fall for this mallarkey then 
we underestimate their intelligence. Some- 
how, we believe the people realize they were 
hoodwinker by soap-opera specialists who 
sold the public on a change in 1952. This 
change arrived in the form of falling business 
activity and 4 million unemployed, not to 
mention the millions working only short 
time. 

Now the same strategy is being unveiled 
for 1954. The propaganda machines are be- 
ing oiled to disseminate word pictures of 
tranquility to lull the yoters into a feeling of 
ease and well-being. 

Will it succeed again? We don’t really 
know. But judging from the undercurrents 
and rumblings among unemployed workers 
and even among those who fear layoffs, all 
the bologna in the world won't fool the 
voters a second time. 

It cost a lot of money to learn this lesson. 





South May Produce a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
Doris Fleeson in the Washington Star: 
SovurH May Propvuce a PRESIDENT—SPARKMAN 

aNnp EEravUver Vicrories VIEWED AS PROOF 

THat Drxre Likes Leapers WHO TaKE Na- 

TIONAL POSITION ON GREAT ISSUES 


The results in Tennessee added to those 
of the Alabama primaries show that there 
is no longer any reason southern statesmen 
cannot be leaders of the Nation as well. 

That the South has begun to take the new 
dispensation in stride is clearly evidenced in 
the renomination: of Senators JoHn SparkK- 
MAN and Estes Keravver. Both these Sena- 
tors on their own motion had sought national 
preferment and had accepted the risks in- 
volved in being national candidates—SrarKk- 
MAN for Vice President on the Adlai Steven- 
son ticket in 1952 and Keravver for Presi- 
dent. 

In their races this year, all the forces of 
reaction coalesced behind aggressive young 
opponents. Against both Senators SrarK- 
man and Keravuver the charge was used that 
they were liberal Democrats and interna- 
tionalists. The effort also was strongly made 
to use the segregation issues against them. 

Both Senators defended their records suc- 
cessfully and stood, by the Supreme Court. 
Senator Keravver “calmly told his constit- 
uents that anyone who told them they could 
successfully defy the highest Court in the 
land was deceiving them. 

The noise of the well-financed campaign 
against Senator Keravuver had frankly 
frightened him and his friends. His 3-to-1 
victory shows that the people of a Mid- 
south States are not inclined to turn the 
clock back, but take some pride in the fact 
that one of theirs took national positions on 
the great issues of the day. 
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In supporting Senator Sparkman, the peo. 
ple of Alabama similarly stood by a Senator 
willing to carry the banner of the National 
Democratic Party and to serve on the Unite 
Nations. 

Because of what they are and what ¢ 
stand for, the Kefauver and Sparkman yic. 
tories are much more important than their 
personal good fortunes. It has been a draw. 
back, both to their party and their country, 
that southerners seemed to feel they couid 
not keep step with the Democratic platform 
and maintain their power at home. 

The northern liberals have dominateq 
Democratic conventions and elected Pregj. 
dents through their hold on the pivotal 
States. Yet the political skill and brains 
of the southerners have swayed the course 
of Congress and given Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman the legislative majorities which 
made their programs possible. 

Their own fears have helped to keep them 
from the national ticket and in some cages 
from congressional leadership. Senator 
Lister Hr, of Alabama, for example, would 
probably be the Democratic leader today haq 
he not held back years ago lest he be called 
upon to sponsor or at least defend ciyij. 
rights legislation. 

Senator Kerauver’s availability as a candi. 
date for President has been strengthened 
by his big victory. At the same time, he 
and Senator Sparkman have increased the 
availability of all their southern colleagues, 

The South then may look forward again, 
if the present trend continues, to a south. 
erner in the White House. The last of the 
planters to possess the Presidency was Zach- 
ary Taylor who took office on March 4, 1849, 
He was a Whig President but a slaveowner 
from Louisiana, After him, the North, the 
Midwest, and the West took over. Presidents 
might claim southern ancestry but they were 
not thereafter southerners. 


Actually the bolt of Southern States to 
President Eisenhower was a sign that the 
old taboos no longer held force. Whatever 
the reasons they publicly assigned to their 
votes, southerners could have had no notion 
that they were not voting for the candidate 
of the progressive Republican faction who 
was opposed to segregation. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Excerpts From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, to Eightieth 
Division Veterans’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address I delivered at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on August 7, at the 35th an- 
nual reunion of the Eightieth Division 
Veterans’ Association. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Iam happy to join tonight in this reunion 
of patriotic Americans who have served a 
great military organization. ; 

I am proud to salute the gallant division 
whose brilliant record is summed up so elo- 
quently in its motto: “The 80th Only Moves 
Forward.” 

Yes; the Blue Ridge Division never took 
a backward step under pressure from the 
enemy. It never failed to gain its objective. 
It moved only forward through the Somme 
offensive, the St. Mihiel campaign, and in 
all three phases of the Meuse-Argonne op- 
eration which broke the back of the Kaiser’s 
armies. 

The 80th Division covered itself with glory 
in World War I. 

Then it added another glorious chapter 
to the story of American valor in the Sec- 
ond World War. It swept across France, 
breaking down Nazi resistance. It smashed 
through the Maginot line. It helped to 
crush Von Rundstedt’s massive winter offen- 
sive of 1944 and then crossed the Rhine 
for the final drive into central Germany. 

The 80th Division had great command- 
ers—Major General Cronkite in World War I 
and Major Generals Patch, McBride, and 
Lauer in World War II. ' 

Under the inspiring leadership of these 
outstanding soldiers you went forward to 
victory because you had the spirit and the 
will to defend American freedom. 

You fought with loyalty and the highest 
devotion to duty because you believed in 
American ideals. 

My comrades, I want to impress upon you 
that the same spirit of loyalty, patriotism, 
oo sacrifice is America’s most vital need 

ay. 

And I want to impress upon you further 
that it Is up to the veterans to show the 
way in these days of troubled peace as they 
did in time of war. 

Looking back over my many years of ex- 
perience in public life, E am thoroughly con- 
Vinced that one of the paramount duties 
of citizenship is to take an active part in 
the affairs of government. 

Our Republic will not attain its full 
strength until American has a clear 
understanding of his individual responsibil- 
ity for the future of America. 

Let us consider just one angle relating 
to our Government and let us compare the 
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situation as it exists today with 1917 when 
og 80th Division was organized at Fort Lee, 

a. 

In 1917 the Federal Government had ap- 
proximately 500,000 employees on its pay- 
roll. Today, even with the cuts made by 
the Eisenhower administration, there are 
more than 2,300,000 Federal jobholders. 

In 1917, when we were preparing for war, 
it cost less than $2 billion to operate all the 
functions and services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1953 we spent $75 billion, 
which will be reduced in the present fiscal 
year. 

In 1917 the national debt was just under 
$3 billion. Today it has just about reached 
the statutory limit of $275 billion and Con- 
gress has been asked to raise the limit above 
that staggering sum. 

Our national debt is now bigger than the 
combined debt of all the nations ‘of the 
world. 

The tax burden of the American people 
is still the heaviest in all history, even after 
the reduction voted by the 83d Congress. 
The combined tax load of 72 other nations, 
including Soviet Russia, is less than that of 
the United States. 

I mention these facts snd figures because 
they show how much our Government has 
expanded. They point to the dangers of big 
government. 

In 1878 a distinguished veteran, Senator 
Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, rose in the 
Senate and warned against the dangers of 
government grown so big that it was beyond 
the control of the people. 

He said and I quote: 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to 
destroy this country, because there are a 
thousand agencies which can regulate, re- 
strain and control them; but there is a 
corporation we may all dread. That corpora- 
tion is the Federal Government. My 

“From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety. * * * It is, in my 
opinion, the danger of dangers to the future 
of this country. Let us be sure we keep it 
always within its limits. * * * 

“As sentinels of the country’s watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you, watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope, its 
playthings in an hour and its victims for- 
ever.” 

Unfortunately we have among us so many 
misguided persons who do not fully appre- 
ciate the real meaning of Americanism. 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our growth and progress. 

They do not seem to understand the fun- 
damental principle that each American 
must bear his share of the burden of sup- 
porting and defending our country. 

The ultimate result of carelessness, apathy 
and neglect of our civic duties can be the 
loss of our freedom. 

If our form of government is to survive 
we must all take an active and intelligent 
part in it. I do not mean national affairs 
alone, but local, county and State govern- 
ment as well. 

It is a vital part of good cil to 
work for the election of men to public of- 
fice who are imbued with the highest ideals 
of Americanism. Good government begins 
at the ballot box. 


Another important obligation of patriotie 
citizenship calls for every American to make 
his voice heard on the issue of loyalty to 
the United States. 

There is no room under the American 
Flag for those. who would tear down our 
free institutions or our system of govern- 
ment. 

Every Communist who preaches the over- 
throw of our Government by force is a 
traitor to America. 

They must be driven out of every place 
where they dare to challenge the American 
way of life. 

Vigorous, courageous, militant patriotism 
is the most powerful weapon against com- 
munism. 

We must teach young and old that free- 
dom, under God, is our most precious posses- 
sion while communism means slavery under 
the iron rule of godiess tyrants. 

We must tell over and over again the 
glorious story of our country’s rise to great- 
ness among the nations of the earth. 

We must tell and retell the story of our 
sturdy, courageous pioneers and the heroic 
exploits of those who extended our frontiers 
over the mountains and across the western 
plains. 

We must point with pride to the patriots 
and statesmen who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor in support 
of the resolution that “these United Colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

I make this appeal to you because you are 
qualified by your service in time of war for 
leadership in civic responsibility. 

You can serve America best by making 
the principles of good, clean, honest, effi- 
cient, economical government your individ- 
ual and personal concern. 

Let us go forward once more, armed and 
equipped, to fight for our country. 

Let us take our places in the front line of 
the battle to keep America free, strong, pros- 
perous, and at peace, 





Letter From Senator Reynolds Regarding 
Requests for Government Assistance 
to the Automobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM W. REYNOLDS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, like 
many other Senators, has been literally 
bombarded in the last few days with 
communications from automobile deal- 
ers, relative to a bill known as the boot- 
leg bill. 

My reply to those communications 
sets forth my views on the proposition of 
an industry’s running to the Govern- 
ment whenever that industry has a 
problem which it cannot solve within its 
own ranks, 
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I ask unanimous consent to have my 
letter on that subject printed in the Ap~ 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

This will acknowledge your message rela- 
tive to S. 3596, having to do with certain 
practices now prevalent in the automobile 
industry. 

The writer has been engaged in the coal 
business for 46 years. No great industry has 
been plagued with cutthroat competition 
and ruinous trade practices more than has 
the coal industry. 

In 1937, this great industry threw in the 
towel and came running to Uncle Sam crying 
for help. In effect, it said to its Government, 
“We have neither the courage nor the abil- 
ity to solve our own problems. We abdicate 
the rights of free American businessmen to 
run their own affairs, the rights under which 
our forebears built a great industry. We 
ask the Government to take over and run the 
coal business. Let your bureaucrats write 
the rules and regulations.” 

The result was the infamous Guffey Coal 
Act of 1937. Fortunately, that act expired 
in 5 years under its own terms. Five years 
was enough. Never again will we coalmen 
ask the Government to solve problems which 
should be solved within our own industry, 
and solved without violation of antitrust 
laws. 

I will oppose any bill which comes to the 
Senate as a result of some industry running 
to Uncle Sam for help because it is unable 
to control bad practices within its own ranks. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam W. ReyYNo.ps, 
United States Senator, Nebraska. 





Excerpt From Speech by Former Senator 
Ashurst 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on the 4th of July, 1954, former Senator 
Henry Fountain Ashurst, of Arizona, de- 
livered a very eloquent speech before the 
Association of the Oldest Inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. In order that 
the thousands of persons who read the 
Recorp each dar may have an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand the never- 
dying brilliancy of this great orator, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from that speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It would be a fascinating drama, in the 
realm of the imagination, to see pass before 
us all the men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence and also all the men who 
signed the Constitution of the United States, 
documents that partake of august grandeur 
in the world’s annals. All the characters of 
men known to history, biography, and fic- 
tion would appear. Some men wearing bro- 
caded waistcoast; some wearing silk breeches 
with silver buckles at the knee and at the 
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instep; the stock, the gaiters, the cork-soled 
boots, the powdered wig, the lace cuffs, the 
ivory snuffbox. 

The quick, razor-edged tempers, the Luci- 
fer pride, the authentic scholarship, the 
statesmanship; some of them could have 
outshone Lord Chesterfield in an exhibit of 
graceful manners. 


Brilliant rhetoricians shaping sentences 
like daggers of jade; sweetsinging-wasp 
speakers with golden and silver wings. Many 
of these men comprehended and treasured 
the garnered wisdom of the ages; many were 
familiar with the history of the Republics 
of the antique world. Not a few were grad- 
uated from colleges in the Colonies: Har- 
vard, Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, 
Kings (now Columbia), and the Pennsyl- 
vania College; some were graduated from 
English, Irish, and Scottish universities, and 
one need not be acutely imaginative to seem 
to hear the eager and eloquent oratory, the 
vibrant words and the gorgeous rhetoric of 
that romantic long-ago. Some of them as- 
cended the steep acclivity from obscurity to 
far-shining fame—some few descended the 
declivity from fame to oblivion. Nearly all 
were devoted equestrians—good riders who 
proudly printed their horses hooves into the 
receiving earth. They were men of courage 
and fortitude, of self-respect and self-es- 
teem, of energy and action with bold, pene- 
trating eyes, projecting noses, and convex 
sunburned faces. They were drawn from 
the various trades, professions and occupa- 
tions and were shrewd to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

They each and all were fiercely determined 
to set up a Government assuring civil lib- 
erty, and they launched mankind's first ma- 
jor republic since the days of ancient Rome. 
Eight of the men who signed the Constitu- 
tion had 11 years before also signed the 
Declaration. The principles of the Declara- 
tion and the guaranties of the Constitution 
have withstood the mutations and the vicis- 
situdes of time and have beaten back the 
wildest storms that ever blew. 

During the 178 years since the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence the 
changes that have come to mankind in the 
habits, dress, manners, ideology, and tempo 
of life; the advances in transportation, 
science, technology, mechanical inventions, 
and chemical discoveries have been sharper 
and more pronounced than all the changes 
that came during the exactly 1,900 years 
between the birth of Julius Caesar and the 
death of George Washington, but amidst all 
these startling changes the principles of 
the Declaration and the safeguards and 
guaranties of the Constitution today remain 
vital and unchanged because they embody 
the inborn, invincible sentimemts of all 
men who know the value of freedom and 
who respect the dignity and the sacredness 
of human life. 





Our Oil Imports Mast Be Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Congressmen in this body who come 
from key oil producing States and who 
have been watching the increase of im- 
ports of foreign oil into this country, un- 
til there is being delivered into our ports 
1,050,000 barrels of oil a day, realize the 
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absolute necessity of limiting these im. 
ports. 

I introduced a bill in the first session 
of the 83d Congress, last year, to limit 
imports, which was embodied in bill re. 
ported by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and many of the Members of this 
House will remember that the Congress 
seemed in a mood to pass the legislation 
however, after heated debate the oppo. 
sition was able, by only a few votes, to 
recommend the bill to the committee for 
further study. 

This should have been a warning to 
the big importers but it was not. They 
have continued to increase their imporis 
to the point of over a million barrels g 
day at the present time, which is taking 
14 percent of the local oil market of this 
Nation, with the result that we now have 
a surplus of oil which is causing the inde. 
pendent producers to sustain great losses, 
and, in the judgment of many of us, may 
be endangering the defense of our Na- 
tion, should we suddenly become involved 
in an all-out war. 

Mr. Speaker, these excess imports have 
caused the pipeline companies to reduce, 
in some instances, by 30 percent of their 
normal purchase of domestic oil in the 
last few weeks, which has slowed down 
exploration and production, causing the 
loss of millions of dollars to those 
engaged in the independent oil industry, 
forcing hundreds of dealers to stack their 
rigs and stop production. 

Countless thousands of highly skilled 
and well-paid employees are being 
thrown out of work, the Government is 
losing heavily in taxes it would receive, 
and the business communities through- 
out the tri-State area of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Kentucky are losing a tremen- 
dous amount of business and taxes the 
Government would receive. 

The same condition exists in practi- 
cally every oil State in the Nation. Men 
are being thrown out of work, and the 


‘Federal Government is losing millions in 


taxes it would otherwise receive. 

I hold in my hand a page ad appearing 
in the Mount Vernon Register News, 
Mount Vernon, Il., signed by 35 oil com- 
panies and banks, which I hope the Mem- 
bers of the House will read the substance 
of which I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks. This will give you an idea of 
what is happening in Southern Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, known as the 
tri-State oil area. This reflects the con- 
dition, generally, in many States 
throughout the United States. 

This points out the absolute necessity 
that the Congress and the executive de- 
partment, at the earliest possible date, 
find some solution for this problem in the 
interest of the economy of our Nation, 
and in what many of us believe is in the 
interest of the defense of our Nation. 

The matter follows: 
ATTENTION—EVERY LANDOWNER IN SOUTHFRN 

Intrvors Is a POTENTIAL Owner oF Ol 

LAND 
Royalty Owners, Land Owners, Businessmen, 

Oil Producers, Everyone Interested in the 

Economy of the State of Illinois: 

We believe that a healthy oil industry ‘s 
important to all the people of Jefferson, 
Marion, Clinton, and Washington Counties, 
as well as all of southern Illinois. Taxes 
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paid on oil production are based on the daily 
iverage production per lease and are an im- 

tant source of revenue to help build and 
raintain schools, roads and other public 
welfare activities. Vigorous oil activity in 
this area is a strong support for all business 
and free enterprise. 

without a fair market for Illinois crude 
oi] production, farmers, royalty owners, field 
workers and businessmen will all feel the 
effect of the loss of honus money, rental and 


royalty income and unemployment in 


a confronted with what should be 
only a temporary oversupply of crude oil. 
According to our information, this oversup- 
ply of crude oil which has resulted in the 
proration of oil runs in southern Illinois is 
due largely to excessive imports of foreign 


“ of July, 1954, the average imports of for- 
eicn oil is approximately 1,100,000 barrels 
gaily. Of this amount approximately 800,000 
barrels daily come from our friendly neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. With these two countries we do 
pave substantial reciprocal trade. 

The other 300,000 barrels come from the 
Middle East. With this area we have an 
infinitesimal volume of reciprocal trade. 
According to our information, this 300,000 
parrels daily of Middle East oil which is de- 
livered to eastern seaport at a very low cost 
is the most direct cause of proration of oil in 
southern Illinois. If this excess of 300,000 
parrels of foreign oil imports were cut down, 
it is our belief that proration of oil in the 
southern Illinois area would be unnecessary. 

There are two ways by which this excess of 
300,000 barrels of foreign oil imports could 
be cut back. The executive department, 
headed by President Eisenhower, could raise 
the import tariff on this amount of oil high 
enough that this 300,000 barrels could not be 
profitably imported. (This is the first 
remedy.) 

The second method by which these excess 
imports could be cut down would be by act 
of Congress, cutting the imports of all for- 
eign oil to an amount not to exceed 800,000 
barrels daily. (This is the second remedy.) 


We both advise and request that you take 
time and make the effort to write the two 
United States Senators from Illinois asking 
them to exert their efforts immediately to 
get adopted either the first or second remedy 
as above outlined. Please address your let- 
ters to Senator EVERETT DirKsSEN and Sena- 
tor Paut DovcGias, United States Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., and your 
Congressman for the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, Hon. CHarLes W. Vurse.t, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Collins Bros. Oil Co.; Fletcher Farrar; 
Security Bank of Mt. Vernon; Will I. 
Lewis; Glenn Cole; E. M. Self; FP. lL. 
Strickland; Petro Drilling Co., F. L. 
Strickland; Stewart Oil Co., J. Russell 
Stewart; Harold G. Watson; Wilbur L. 


Griffith; Larkin Packer Co., Wiley 
Ford; Charlie Wood; Curt Ham; 
Schlumberger, Dan Moon; Walter 


Duncan Oil Properties; A. B. Carlisle; 
Homer Rutherford; Leo Horton; Mli- 
nois Exploration Co.; Edward T. Rob- 
inson; Illinois National Oil & Gas Co., 
L. L. Benoist, R. E. Benoist; Nash 
Redwine; C. E. Brehm; T. L. Metcalf; 
National Associated Petroleum Co.; 
Waller J. McGlasson; R. Jungbecker; 
M. J. Mitchell; Hopkins Drilling Co.; 
H. J. Schlafly; Hartman & Jordan; 
Glass & Co.; Robert E. ; Guard 
Marvin; R. I. McAfee; First National 
Bank of Mount Vernon; John J. Caila- 
han; Craig & Craig; C. H. Harrison; 
Holdren Construction Co.; Mount Ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce; Jefferson 
County Farm Bureau. 
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L. Quincy Mumford, of Cleveland, Wise 
Choice for Librarian of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the confirmation of L. Quincy 
Mumford as Librarian of the Library of 
Congress on July 29 assures us of a 
‘man of great capacity and experience. 
We in Cleveland, where he has headed 
our world-renowned public library, are 
regretting our loss. But we rejoice that 
in this larger service he will go from 
strength to strength. 

There is no doubt but there is need of 
a very real housecleaning in the Library 
of Congress. As in many departments 
of Governmeni, the Library has fallen 
into patterns of inefficient and unwise 
operations. Good organization and 
economic use of staff will be welcomed 
by all who use its facilities. 

It gives me pleasure to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Publishers’ 
Weekly of August 7, commenting upon 
Mr. Mumford as he is considered in the 
book world: 

MumrForD WiLL CarRrRY ON THE GREAT LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS TRADITION 
(By F. G. M.) 

On July 29, L. Quincy Mumford,-librarian 
of Cleveland, was confirmed by the Senate 
as Librarian of Congress, 11th in the list 
of those who have held an office which has 
come to have great influence, not only 
among libraries and librarians, but also in 
every activity connected with books and pro- 
ductive scholarship. 

The functions and influence of the Library 
have been steadily broadened in this century 
under such creative leadership as that of 
Herbert S. Putnam, Archibald MacLeish and 
Luther H. Evans (the latter having resigned 
@ year ago to accept the post of director 
general of UNESCO). This broadened con- 
ception of the functions of the Library which 
are so firmly imbedded in the Library of Con- 
gress practice came under question when 
Congress recently opposed the requested ap- 
propriations for the Library. The review of 
the facts and functions of the Library which 
this aroused gave opportunity for vigorous 
restatements of what the country has come 
to expect of its National Library. 

Quincy Mumford is well versed in the best 
traditions of the American library and can 
be relied on to maintain and extend further 
the broad usefulness of the institution he is 
to direct. He comes to the post after varied 
experience including 9 years as assistant 
director and director of one of the great pub- 
lic library systems of the country. The 
thousands of librarians who sustain the 
standards of professional American librari- 
anship have put their stamp of approval 
on his competence and vision by electing 
him president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

American publishing has a continuing and 
active interest in this office, not only because 
it depends on the Library of Congress for the 
recording of copyright, the basic property 
control of the publishing business, but also 
because the Library influences and stimulates 
the whole national conception of the place 
and use of books and sustains the American 
book in its place in world scholarship, 
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There is no aspect of the accumulation 
of books and other material which the Li- 
brary of Congress should not touch and 
invigorate. It has the power to draw to its 
collections invaluable material of every sort. 
It can call on the aid and advice of the best 
minds in every sphere of knowledge. It can 
be* both an archive and a power station. 
The country has come to have some concep- 
tion of what such an institution can mean 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the steady development of the Library's col< 
lections and its usefulness. 





Indiana Voters and the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
March and April of this year I conducted 
an extensive survey of voter opinion in 
my district on portions of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program. More 
than 12,500 completed questionnaires 
were received, many of them represent- 
ing the views of whole families or of 
groups. 

Now, as Congress prepares to adjourn, 
I think it of interest to the Members to 
review the results of that poll as com- 
pared with the legislative action which 
has taken place on the issues involved. 
A full report is contained in the table 
below. 

The hundreds and hundreds of letters 
which accompanied poll returns are de- 
serving of more than passing attention. 
I learned much from them. Many let- 
ters covered points and isues not con- 
tained in the poll. This indicates a 
wide interest among the people in leg- 
islative affairs. It is a healthy interest, 
and I am very grateful to those who par- 
ticipated. 

The response indicated moreover that 
people generally are confident that in 
President Eisenhower they have a leader 
whom they can trust. They are anxious 
for him to succeed and they are like- 
wise anxious that their representatives 
in the Congress help him succeed. 

For my part, I am happy that my rec- 
ord in support of President Eisenhower's 
legislative program is among the best in 
the_ Congress. I have supported the 
President wholeheartedly, for the pro- 
gram he presented to this Congress has 
as its goal the achievement of prosperity 
and security at home, peace and good 
will abroad. 

The President of the United States 
has what is probably the most difficult 
jobin the world. Dwight Eisenhower has 
met the challenge with dignity, with 
confidence, and with great ability. He 
has seen much of his program enacted. 

The war in Korea has been ended and 
today no American lives are being lost in 
wars anywhere in the world. 

We have strengthened our national de- 
fense while cutting the cost of its main- 
tenance by billions of dollars. 

A firm, consistent foreign policy guides 
our path toward a just and lasting peace, 
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Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in the Federal Government have 
resulted in a $14 billion reduction in 
spending. 

Taxes have been reduced by $7.4 
billion, most of the reduction going to 
individuals. 

Inflation has been halted, the value of 
the dollar preserved. 

Controls are gonc. 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and benefits increased. 

A far-reaching highway construction 
program was approved. 

Better care for our older citizens and 
high health standards for the Nation will 
result from a 3-year program involving 
construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, and rehabil- 
itation and nursing homes. 

Three measures provide the ground- 
work for research and study in the field 
of education. Yet there has been no 
move toward Federal control in this vital 
field. 

Home ownership is encouraged by a 
new and liberalized Housing Act. 

The St. Lawrence seaway wiil soon be 
a reality, joining the Midwest to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 
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Recognizing weaknesses in the farm 
program, Congress and the President 
agreed on an equitable long-range price 
support law. 

Fourteen major reorganization plans 
to increase efficiency and promote econ- 
omy in the Federal Government are in 
operation. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was. elevated to 
Cabinet status. 

Nearly a quarter of a million unneces- 
sary jobs have been abolished from the 
Federal payroll. 

Internal security has been tightened 
and new weapons forged for use by the 
Department of Justice in its war on 
traitors. 

Hundreds of suspected or proved sub- 
versives have been removed from the 
Federal payroll. Many have been de- 
ported. Court convictions have in- 
creased. The drive continues on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. 

We have moved successfully to take 
government out of competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. States and local gov- 
ernment have been encouraged to as- 
sume more direction of their own affairs. 

America is economically sound. 

We have achieved prosperity without 
war. 


Results of Harden legislative poll 





to overthrow our form of government. 


oc + & Ne 


by President Eisenhower. 


. Grant 18-year-olds the right to vote__._.........-.....- 
. Extend social-security coverage to farmers_............ 


. Strip citizenship rights from Americans convicted of conspiring 
. Amend the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act, as suggested 
. Shift agricultural price-support program from fixed levels, as in 





present law, to flexible support program advocated by Sec- 


retary of Agriculture Benson. 


aa 


. Join with Canada in building the St. Lawrence seaway 
. Continue United States support of the United Nations 


No 
Yes No opin- | Action by Congress 
ion 
encased 6,347 | 4,693 442 | Defeated by Senate. 
nthitttineatth 6,612 | 3,469; 1,401 | Passed by House; 
pending in Senate, 
10, 985 294 203 Do. 
7,171 | 2,450] 2,061 { Defeated by Senate. 
8, 074 1, 724 1,684 | Approved, 
ntineialacailigs 8,499 | 1,387] 1,596 Do, 
We! 8,013 | 2,318 | 1,152 Do. 





Nore.—A special tabulation was made among farm voters on questions 2 and 5, since both are of prime importance 


to farm families. 


Farmers voted 1,377 “‘yes,”’ 1,144 “no”, and 216 “‘no opinion” on the question of extending social 


security. Flexible price supports won out by a margin of 1,625 ‘‘yes,’’ 806 ‘“‘no,”’ and 306 ‘“‘no opinion.”’ 


Eee 


Intellectual Freedom of Foundations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, thanks to 
the alertness of our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Wayne Hays, 
the irresponsibility of the staff of the 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax 
Exempt Foundations, and the utter folly 
of the course the investigation was tak- 
ing, was exposed. Despite the alertness 
of Mr. Hays, some damage was done to 
the foundations, but it is heartening to 
see the Nation’s press giving full pub- 
licity to the written answers which the 
ory sama have filed with the commit- 

In this connection, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 10 is- 
sue of the East St. Louis Journal: 


FOUNDATION REPLIES 


The late John D. Rockefeller, Sr., created 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1913 for the 
purpose of promoting the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world. 

In its 4lyear history the foundation has 
sought to foster, by financial aid, experi- 
mentation, innovation, and original think- 
ing. In short, it has pioneered on the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge. 

Earlier this summer, however, a special 
House group known as the Reece commit- 
tee preferred charges that the tax-free foun- 
dations, such as Rockefeller, were a threat 
to education, were influenced by Commu- 
nists ideas and were introducing Fabian So- 
cialism to America. 

By making public the charges before wit- 
nesses on both sides were heard, the com- 
mittee appeared to have accepted the ac- 
cusations as true. And when witnesses were 
called, 11 testified against the foundations 
while only 1 witness was heard in their de- 
tense. 

Then the Reece committee suddenly 
closed up shop, and the foundations them- 
selves were denied an opportunity to an- 
swer publicly the malicious charges against 

However, the foundations have taken the 
opportunity to submit written briefs in their 
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defense. The Rockefeller Foundation is the 
latest to give a reply. 

The whole report shows clearly that thy 
foundation is in capable and responsibie 
hands and does not intend to sacrifice iy 
principles to please the House committe 
or its chairman, Representative Carroy, 
REECE. 

It reemphasizes the foundation's Position 
that conformity must not be imposed Upon 
the scholar or scientist, either by the foup. 
dation or the Government. The product of 
a foundation grant should be an intellectua 
product and should not be anything less, 

The Rockefeller report is a splendid ex. 
planation of the foundation's position oy 
free and responsible research and scholar. 
ship. It is a shame that the Reece Com. 
mittee ducked into its shell after smearing 
the foundations and denied them the chance 
to tell the true story. 





Syngman Rhee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include herewith the following ar. 
ticle by George H. Todt which appeared 
in the Highland Park News Herald, Lo 
Angeles, on Monday, August 2, 1954: 

In My OPrInion 
(By George H. Todt) 

“If we had had only a little more courage 
we could haye reached the Yalu,” said old 
Syngman Rhee, speaking of the war in Korea. 

“But some people had a bit of cold feet,” 
he continued, “and we were prevented from 
doing that which we were capable of doing. 

“This would have been the best thing for 
Korea, the United States, the United Na- 
tions, and all free nations,” concluded the 
Asiatic statesman and patriot. “At least 
we would not have to worry about the uni- 
fication of Korea.” 

The outspoken words of Syngman Rhee, 
he arrived in Washington for a friendly visit 
with the President earlier last week, are 
worth pondering awhile. 

Unlike so many other orientals, perhaps 
due to the influence of his Austrian wife, 
this fine ally does not speak in riddles. His 
words are honest and forthright. They con- 
tain wisdom and commonsense. 

When he says that we were prevented from 
cashing in on victory after our fighters had 
won it, he was not mistaken. Diplomatic 
niceties forbade his identifying the forces 
in the background which denied us our well- 
earned triumph, but it is already common 
knowledge in this country who at least part 
of this shadowy group may be. 

On the American end were the State De- 
partment planners. On the international 
plane were the United Nations’ people. Also 
arrayed against: our victory were some of our 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies— 
particularly Her Majesty's Government in 
Great Britain for reasons which are now 
glaringly apparent: British trade with the 
Reds. 


There were some other forces, but let us 
confine ourselves to these three outstanding 
files in the ointment for the United States 
and her comrade in arms, little Korea. 

While paying lipservice of sorts, the Brit- 
ish to the extent of an entire Commonwealth 
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aivision, the simple truth of the matter is 
that none of these three bodies wanted or 
intended that we should gain a clear cut 
victory in Korea against the Red Chinese of 
Mao Tse-tung. 

General Douglas MacArthur was fired for 
insisting that we win against the Reds when 
we clearly had the capabilities to do so. To 
date no restitution of any sort has been made 
in his behalf by the new Republican admin- 
istration in Washington. The gallant old 
warrier was cashiered by Harry Truman for 
merely being right—but the powers that be 
today prefer to let sleeping dogs lie in this 
instance. Are they afraid of stirring among 
the bones which comprise this skeleton in 
the American closet? If so, why? 

It is possible that undue attention might 
become focused upon the ignominious terms 
of our giveaway truce in Korea which enabled 
the Reds to funnel their strength into the 
newer, more lucrative channels which forth- 
with compelled the easy surrender of Indo- 
china by the French? 

Was it necessary to ease up on the Reds 
in Korea in order that they could thereafter 
complete their, timetable of conquest in 
another corner of Asia? Was it not General 
MacArthur, himself, who predicted long ago 
that the stalemated truce in Korea would 
only enable the Reds to turn new fury 
against Indochina? 

And how does all of this fit in with the 
overall grand strategy of the Communist 
leaders who guide the Red master plan of 
world conquset toward its inexorable con- 
clusion? 

We are being less than bright if we do not 
appraise this fantastic series of setbacks and 
losses with &@ most suspicious eye. After in- 
variably losing so consistently wherever our 
diplomats in the State Department take us 
in this bold new world of ours, it is time we 
started to ask them some questions of the 
most embarrassing nature. Can they stand 
inspection? 

We are supposed to hold most of the trump 
cards in our hand—wealth, power, and the 
moral forces of freedom under God. Why, 
then, are we losing everywhere? Why are 
we hated and despised outside our borders? 
Why are we poised today on the brink of 
disaster? 

The human factor is the only answer. It 
is time to look inside the State Department. 
And it is time for another great debate on 
our foreign policy. 





Postal Pay Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
Ported H. R. 9245, the Corbett bill, in its 
original form and signed discharge peti- 
tion No, 9 in its behalf. 

Then, when it seemed possible that the 
Congress might adjourn before action 
could be taken on that bill, I voted for 
the bill combinjng salary raise and post- 
age increase with the feeling that the 
Postal employees were entitled to some 
consideration. 

Since this particular measure was 
brought out under suspension of rules, 
two-thirds vote of the Members was 
necessary and the bill failed to pass. 

However, the Congress was delayed 
in its adjournment plans and thus on 
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Monday, August 9, the original Corbett 
bill, H. R. 9245, came to the House for 
vote. It was approved and again I sup- 
ported this salary increase. 

The bill also provides for a study of 
reclassification and personnel, Several 
other provisions of the bill were for the 
improvement of service and conditions 
in the Post Office Department. To me 
these improvements are worthy and a 
Salary increase was due the postal 
people. Iam pleased that the House of 
Representatives acted before the Con- 
gress adjourned. 





Pakistan’s Eighth Independence Day 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on Pakistan gives a 
vivid picture of that country, its future, 
and its struggle to maintain itself be- 
tween a hostile India on the one side and 
Red China on the other. 

Pakistan would like to be on our side 
and to be our ally in any fight against 
communism in Asia. While we have 
lavished gifts on India, who rewards us 
with loathing and insults, we have been 
comparatively niggardly in our treat- 
ment of Pakistan. 

Why can we not adopt a policy of help- 
ing the people whom we can truly build 
up on our side, and stop wasting our 
substance on the weak and the disloyal? 

The article follows: 


PaKIsSTAN’s EIGHTH INDEPENDENCE Day 
CELEBRATION, AuGuUST 14, 1954 


(By Prof. Carter Speers) 


Pakistan’s independence is of ever increas- 
ing importance to the free world. The rapid 
development of the new country is creating 
a@ very real pillar of democratic strength in 
Asia—the strongest between Turkey and the 
Philippines. Every one of Pakistan’s nearly 
80 million people has right to be proud of 
the country’s achievements in the seven 
trouble-strewn years of her history. Ev-ry 
one of America’s 160 million people should 
be proud to welcome this new ally and her 
friendly people. There is much in common 
between the two nations. 

Seldom before has a new country assumed 
so important a place in world affairs so 
quickly. Pakistan's recent Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation with Turkey, and its 
concomitant arms aid agreement with the 
United States of America, places Pakistan 
right up on the firing line of the cold war 
against the Communists. Pakistan recog- 
nizes that in a struggle between Titans, a 
small nation has little chance. She prefers 
to choose her friends now, and has done so 
with her eyes wide open. 

Pakistan's achievements in developing her 
new country cover a wide range—social— 
economic—military. The world’s largest 
mass migration had to be faced at the very 
outset. West Pakistan had to absorb 
6,500,000 refugees—mostly destitute—fiee- 
ing in terror of their lives from India to the 
promised land of Pakistan.. In receiving 
these refugees, West Pakistan had at that 
time a net population of 27 million, after 
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5,125,000 Hindus and Sikhs had left. The 
Way everyone worked together to care for 
these unfortunates, and feed them and 
clothe them and help them get settled in 
their new environs, is an epic in itself. No 
better example of democracy in action could 
be found—anywhere. That the task is al- 
ready so largely accomplished is an out- 
standing achievement, 

Nowhere in the world is the position of 
women advancing as rapidly as it is in Pak- 
istan. Formerly confined largely to their 
homes, with little chance for education, or 
to take part in events outside, they began 
by taking an active part in the independ- 
ence movement. The large share they took 
in the care of the refugees will never be 
forgotten. Today they are erowding schools 
and colleges more rapidly than they can be 
built. Today you will find them taking an 
active part in politics—in law—in com- 
merce—in industry and most professions. 
The Fatima Jinnah Medical College in 
Lahore is graduating 50 young women a 
year. Hundreds are being trained as fine 
nurses. For the first time a Muslim woman, 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, has become her 
country’s envoy as Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. Women's place in the many 
cultural developments in Pakistan goes 
without saying. Through it all, they have 
lost none of their gracious femininity. 

The economy of the two regions which 
became Pakistan on partition from the 
former British Indian Empire in 1947, had 
always been agricultural. Most of the 
habitable land was heavily over-populated. 
The great mass of the people had been 
miserably poor for centuries. Improved 
agricultural methods could do little more 
than keep pace with the rapidly growing 


population. Only by industrialization 
could the general standard of living be 
raised. 


At the time of partition there were prac- 
tically. no factories. There was little known 
mineral wealth. Foreign exchange, with 
which to purchase industrial plant, could 
only be obtained by the export of agricul- 
tural raw materials—mostly cotton and jute 
(burlap) with some hides and skins, wool 
and tea. But a great deal of exchange thus 
obtained, together with more than 60 per- 
cent of all revenues had to be devoted to 
the defense services—so great was the threat 
of Communist invasion from the north and 
80 real the danger of conflict with India de- 
veloping from some untoward incident 
arising from one of the serious disputes 
nagging at the two countries. That left 
very little for the ordinary expenses of run- 
ning a government—still less for the ur- 
gently needed beneficent services. Little 
capital remained available for industriali- 
zation. 

Just as she was well started with develop- 
ment schemes, Patistan learned the hard 
way what dependence on an agricultural 
economy meant. Things had been going in- 
creasingly well with world commodity prices 
running high. Many commitments for de- 
fense and plant and consumer goods were 
outstanding in 1952 when world prices took 
a nose dive with the prospective end of the 
Korean war. Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
earnings fell from PRs 2,880 million in 1950- 
51 to PRs 1,461 million in 1952-53. (One 
Pakistan rupee equals 0.30225.) Out- 
standing commitments were reduced as 
smuch as possible and imports on consumer 
goods almost prohibited. The threat of in- 
filation was real. 

Worse was to follow. West Pakistan de- 
pends almost entirely on irrigation for its 
existence. Irrigation of some 31 million 
acres is from the rivers of the Indus basin 
rising in the Himalayan mountains, and fed 
by rainfall. At the beginning of the 1951- 
52 crop season the rains failed, and the 
country was faced with a shortage of 950,000 
tons of wheat. By using up meager re- 
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serves—just when the foreign exchange 
crisis hit—by barter and by borrowing, 800,- 
000 tons were imported, but with dire effect 
on the country’s already strained finances, 
ven less rain fell at the beginning of the 
1952-53 crop season, and with all reserves 
used up—borrowing extended to the limit, 
and revenues much reduced—the country 
faced a shortage of 1,500,000 tons of food 
grains. Millions of people faced starvation. 
Then the United States offered a free gift of 
up to a million tons of wheat—(only 606,000 
tons were finally taken)—Canada provided 
116,000 tons and Australia 42,954 tons—and 
the famine was averted. The rains were 
normal in the beginning of the crop year 
1953-54 and with the help of a strenuous 
“Grow More Food” campaign, over a million 
tons more food grains were produced than in 
the previous ill-starred year. Plans are ac- 
tively progressing for the permanent storage 
of 500,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of 
rice to guard against any future lean years. 

India has added her mite to the de- 
bacle by diverting to her own use a consid- 
erable part of the irrigation water Pakistan 
had used and depended on for decades. Just 
recently, claiming that Pakistan had not 
accepted a proposal of the World Bank to 
divide the available water, India has opened 
a huge new irrigation system—with dire 
threat to Pakistan's agriculture. That in- 
creasing threat hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over every effort Pakistan makes. 
At the same time, the Kashmir question 
remains unsolved, despite the United Na- 
tions’ recommendation that a free and im- 
partial plebiscite be held. Besides the 
political, religious, and moral questions of a 
settlement in Kashmir, valuable timber, 
mineral, and water resources are at stake. 

It is against such a background that the 
indomitable people of Pakistan have been 
pushing steadily ahead with industrializa- 
tion. Cotton textiles already meet 70 per- 
cent of the country’s need for coarse and 
medium cloth and, by next year, may meet 
the whole requirement, with a possible sur- 
plus for export markets. Jute manufactur- 
ers already meet internal needs and a good 
export market is developing. Paper is being 
made for the first time on a large scale 
from bamboo in East Pakistan, at the rate 
of 30,000 tons a year, and again an export 
market may develop. Sugar—woolen tex- 
tiles—cigarettes from Pakistan tobacco—bi- 
cycle tires and tubes—vegetable oils—paints 
and varnishes—glass hollow ware—razor 
blades are now produced. Cement produc- 
tion has been doubled and soon will be 
trebled with the friendly help of Canada 
and New Zealand. A DDT pliant is being 
built with the help of the World Health 
Organization; synthetic ammonia fertilizer 
plants with American help. And so it goes. 

Great progress is certainly being made. 
With the billions and biMions being passed 
out by the United States of America in va- 
rious parts of the world, it is interesting 
to see how much help has been given to this 
sturdy ally struggling for developement. The 
wheat gift was fine. We have recently offered 
similar help behind the Iron Curtain. Arms 
aid? Although the agreement was signed 
6 months ago, the first token shipment has 
not yet left our shores. Point 4 and tech- 
nical assistance? Out of the many billions 
of dollars distributed in the past 3 years— 


Compare that with the $3.2 billion given 
to Italy, a courtry with only half Pakis- 
tan’s population. Or with the reputed over 
$28 billion poured into 
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omy and develop her defense forces, Tur- 
key’s population is only one-fourth that of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan's fighting men are every whit as 
good as Turkey’s and there are no finer. 
The finest fighting men in the world can 
do little unless they are well equipped— 
and even then they are limited unless there 
is a stable industrial economy behind them, 

A fraction of the amount we have poured 
out in other countries would put Pakistan 
on her feet industrially and defensively, to 
the manifest advantage of our own secur- 
ity. Americans might well ask if this fine 
country will be another sufferer from danger 
of too little, too late. 

There are now reports that we are even 
proposing to sidetrack Pakistan's expressed 
willingness to join in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. It is hard to visualize 
such an organization without the support 
and strength of this largest anti-Communist 
bloc in south Asia. Pakistan does not fol- 
low the lead of neutralist India and proved 
it at the Colombo conference. Why should 
she be sidetracked in the vague hope of 
bringing the other Colombo conference 
countries into SEATO? 


August 12 


It’s time for us. to look the facts in the 
face and go all out to help Pakistan develop 
herself. It will be worth it. 





Public Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in June 
I mailed 100,000 questionnaires to voters 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
New Jezsey, which I represent. About 
15,000 replies have already been received 
and because of the interest among Mem- 
bers in public opinion, under unanimous 
consent, I insert the questions and the 
percentages of the replies thus far re- 
ceived. They follow: 





Recapitulation 





Do you favor— 





. Investigation and 


exposure 
Senator McCarthy’s methods? __.._...............-... 


1 

2. 

3. Outlawing the Communist Party?__ 
4. Lowering the voting age to 18?_. 
5, Universal military training?_. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Pay raises for postal and Federal employees?---_...... 
Raising the postal rates to cover the postal deficit?___. 

10. Ending Government competition with oo o_O POLIS IAI 
aoe aes 


11. Lower tariffs even if some American indus’ 

12. Deferring income tax cuts until budget is 

13, Changing the Taft-Hartley Act?_................... 
if answer is “‘yes’’: 


Change to favor labor?_....................... 
Change to favor management?.._._........... 
pension and welfare funds?__... 
15. Social security for all not now covered?................ 


14. Regulation of workers 


16, Pay raises for Congressmen?__..__........--...-. 
17. Income tax deduction for depreciation on homes? _.. 


18, The record of the Eisenhower administration?_........ 


of Communists in Government?__................ 
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The Protection of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


or I0WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent already grant- 
ed, it gives me great pleasure to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
the stirring address delivered by former 
President Herbert Hoover on his 80th 
birthday yesterday at West Branch, 
Iowa, a community in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. It was my great personal privi- 
lege to be present on this historic oc- 
casion. 

As Mr. Hoover showed, our forebears 
came to Iowa as humble men. They 
were common men asking nothing from 
their Government but freedom and the 





soil for the alien doctrines of commu- 
nism and socialism. 

Mr. Hoover is our greatest living elder 
statesman, and I commend his words— 
the distillation of a lifetime of experi- 
ence and public service—to the Members 
of this body and to the American people, 

Mr. Hoover’s address follows: 

The legislature and the Governor of lows 
did me the great honor of inviting me toa 
reception by my native State on this my 80th 
birthday. . 

It is more than difficult adequately to ex- 
press my-appreciation for such evidence of 
affection. 

I am glad to come to West Branch. My 


covered wagon. In this community they 
toiled and worshiped God. They lie buried 
on your hillside. The most formative years 
of my boyhood were spent here. My roots 
are in this soil. 

This cottage where I was born is physical 
proof of the unbounded -opportunity of 
American life. , 

My first paid job was in this community 
picking potato bugs at one cent a hundred. 
I was not inspired by altruism to relieve the 

of a pest. Such altruism as was at- 
tached to that labor was to secure firecrackers 
with which to commemorate properly the 
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abolishing that kind of tribute to the Found- 
ing Fathers. Moreover, by insecticides, the 
slave wage of only a cent a hundred has been 
overcome. 

Iowa has made fabulous progress since I 
jeft here. I can prove it by statistics, and 
all speeches must have statistics because 
nobody can defy @ statistic. 

Since that time, the people of Iowa have 
multiplied the wealth of the State nine times 
over. That statistic is weakened by the de- 
crease in purchasing power of money. In the 
meantime with the blessing of the tall corn 
you have sent to market enough hogs to 
cover the Chicago stockyards 5,045 feet deep. 
You can vary that statistic as you like. 

Also, you have sent forth a host of men 
and women who have distinguished them- 
selves in every State in the Union and every 
foreign country. Their quality is proved by 
the fact that I have never seen Iowa attrib- 
uted as the origin of any of our leading bank 
robbers, gangsters, or Communists. 

A VARIED LIFE 


Fighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. Mine has been a life of work in many 
Jands under many kinds of governments, both 
good and bad. I have been honored by my 
countrymen in many public offices and with 
many opportunities to serve outside the Gov- 
ernment. I have watched the two great 
world wars with their holocausts of death, 
destruction, and famine. I have taken some 
part in remedy of their terrible aftermaths, 
I have participated in the search for a heal- 
ing peace. 

I have witnessed the legacy of war in 
doubting minds, brutality, crime, and de- 
pased morals. Moreover, I have witnessed wn 
the ground in 20 nations the workings of the 
philosophy of that antichrist, Karl Marx. 

THE PROBLEMS OF FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 


After these long years and from all these 
experiences, there rises constantly in my 
mind the forces which make for progress and 
those which may corrode away the safeguards 
of freedom in America, I want to say some- 
thing about these forces but I shall endeavor 
to do so, not in the tones-of Jeremiah but in 
the spirit of St. Paul. 

New forces from science and new ideas, 
both good and bad, constantly arise in the 
world. We welcome changes which advance 
the welfare of our people. Our system al- 
ways needs repairs. 

Also we have to clean up the vast wreckage 
and disorders of two devastating tornadoes 
of wars which have swept over mankind dur- 
ing the past 40 years. 

And above all, we have need to remedy 
constant corruption of the safeguards of free- 
men. 

The remedies in America are not revolu- 
tion. They are except for peace and war 
mostly jobs of marginal repairs around a 
sound philosophy and a stout heart. 


THE SAFEGUARDS OF FREEMEN 


Our Founding Fathers did not invent the 
priceless boon of individual freedom and 
respect for the dignity of men. That great 
gift to mankind sprang from the Creator and 
not from governments. 

The Founding Fathers, with superb genius, 


—— together the safeguards of these free- 
oms, 


They were mostly concerned with the 
dangers of political tyranny. With the com- 
ing of the industrial age our people welded 
in new safeguards. We could no more have 
economic tyranny than political tyranny. 

And with these safeguards our people were 
at one time closer to the goals of human wel- 
fare than any other civilization in all history. 

POWER OF FEDERAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The progress of freedom is a neverending 

struggle to prevent the abuse of power 


whether individuals groups * 
ccument ay nations. mone? 
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Our Founding Fathers created unique re- 
straints on power by the Bill of Rights and 
a structure of built-in checks and balances. 
Among these new concepts was a division of 
power between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and between the three branches of 
government. I do not need to tell you that. 
But what I have to tell you is that these 
separations of power became seriously con- 
fused, corroded, and weakened during the 20 
years before this administration. 

These confusions have included Executive 
encroachments on the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. There has been judicial en- 
croachment on the States’ rights. There has 
been congressional encroachment on the 
Executive. The Federal Government has 
grasped many of the vital functions of State 
and local government. 

Some of the corrosions of our division of 
power are the aftermaths of our wars. Some 
of them come from the various infections of 
socialism. I will tell you more of that later. 

Some of the corrosions come from the dis- 
covery that it is easy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to light the magic power of Federal 
credit. But the flame that warms can also 
consume the safeguards of freemen. 

Some of these encroachments come from 
a long era of beguilement by pressure groups 
and local government for subsidies from 
the Federal Government. 

One of the end results of all this is the 
growth of a huge centralized Federal bu- 
reaucracy. It has expanded in 20 years from 
600,000 to 2,300,000. Some increase is neces- 
sary. Most of them are fine men and women. 
But innate in bureaucracy are three impla- 
cable spirits. They are self-perpetuation, 
expansion of their empires, and demand for 
more power. Bureaucracy rushes headlong 
into the visions of the millennium and sends 
the bills to the Treasury. 

Today we have more Federal employees 
in nearly every State than all the local 
officials, including constables. They pene- 
trate every part of local government. They 
produce great waste of the taxpayer's money. 
They create a vested interest or a vested 
habit for some pressure group. They inter- 
fere in politics and too often are infected 
with corruption. 

Their magics invade personal freedom of 
every citizen, every moment of every hour. 

The remedy is to restore the checks and 
balances of power, to reinvigorate State and 
local governments and to deflate the bureau- 
cratic empires. 


Many of these confusions of power are 
today under vigorous investigation in which 
I have some part. 

My countrymen, all these corrosions of 
the checks and balances of power call for 
constant battle from you, the people. They 
must be wiped out if you would stay fully 
free. 

POWER IN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In our foreign relations there are great 
dangers and also vital safeguards to free 
men. During the last war we witnessed a 
special encroachment of the Executive upon 
the legislative branch. This has been 
through a new type of commitment of the 
United States to other nations. I am not 
going to argue legalisms, for they do not 
go to the center of the issue. The real 
issue is whether the President, through 
declaration or implication or by appease- 
ment or by acquiescence, or by joint state- 
ments with foreign officials, can commit the 
American people to foreign nations without 
the specific consent of the elected represent- 
atives of the people. 

There has been a grevious list of such 
commitments. They include international 
agreements which shackle our economy by 
limiting a free market. But more terrible 
were such executive agreements as our recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia which opened the 
headgates for a torrent of traitors. Our 
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tacit alliance with Soviet Russia spread com- 
munism over the earth. Our acquiescence 
in the annexation by Russia of the Baltic 
States at Moscow and the partition of Po- 
land at Teheran extinguished the liberties 
of tens of millions of people. Worse still 
was the appeasement and surrender at Yalta 
of 10 nations to slavery. And there was the 
secret agreement with respect to China which 
set in train the communization of Mongolia, 
North Korea, and all of China. 

These unrestrained Presidential actions 
have resulted in a shrinking of human free- 
dom over the whole world. From these ac- 
tions came the jeopardies of the cold war. 
As a byproduct these actions have shrunk 
our freedoms by crushing taxes, huge de- 
fense costs, inflation, and compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

We must make such misuse of power for- 
ever impossible. 

And let me say, I have no fears of this 
evil from President Eisenhower, but he will 
not always be President. 


OUR PRESENT FOREIGN SITUATION 


Our dangers from the Communist source 
of gigantic evil in the world are unending. 
All of the peace agencies we have created and 
all of the repeated conferences we have held 
have failed to find even a whisper of real 


Amid these malign forces, our haunting 
anxiety and our paramount necessity is the 
defense of our country. 

It is not my purpose to define the foreign 
policies of our Government. 

Sooner or later a new line of action will be- 
come imperative. 

I have disagreed with, and protested 
against, the most dangerous of our foreign 
political policies during the whole of the 20 
years prior to the last presidential election. 
I opposed and protested every step in the pol- 
icies which led us into the Second World 
War. 

Especially in June 1941, when Britain was 
safe from a German invasion due to Hitler’s 
diversion to attack on Stalin, I urged that 
the gargantuan jest of all history would be 
our giving aid to the Soviet Government, I 
urged we should allow those two dictators to 
exhaust each other. I stated that the result 
of our assistance would be to spread com- 
munism over the whole world. I urged that 
if we stood aside the time would come when 
we could bring lasting peace to the world. 

I have no regrets. The consequences have 
proved that I was right. 


THE COMMUNISTS 


Today the Socialist virus and poison gas 
generated by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
have spread into every nation on the earth, 
Their dogma is absolute materialism which 
defies truth and religious faith. Their poi- 
sons are of many sorts. The preservation of 
the safeguards of liberty makes it imperative 
that we give heed to their every variety. 

The bloody virus type, radiating from 
Communist Russia, is today rotting the souls 
of two-fifths of all mankind which it has en- 
slaved. 

From the day Lenin rose to power in Mos- 
cow, the Communists have carried on an un- 
derground conspiracy against every other 
nation. The rank and file of our people are 
immune from this tnfection. The recruit- 
ing grounds for their agents are from our mi- 
nority of fuzzy-minded intellectuals and la- 
bor.leaders. Over a thousand such Commu- 
nist agents have already been rooted out of 
responsible positions in our Government and 
other spots of influence. 

Many of these spies and traitors when ex- 
posed sought sanctuary for their infamies 
in the fifth amendment. Such a plea of im- 
munity is an implication of guilt. Surely 
these people should not have the right to 
vote or to hold office, for thereby they use 
these privileges of freemen against the safe- 
guards of freedom, 
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agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be the other varieties of Karl 
Marx virus. 
THE SOCIALISTS 
Among them are the Socialists. They as- 
sert they would proceed only by constitu- 


They promote the centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its huge bureaucracy. They 
drive to absorb the income of the people by 


enterprises are endowed with exemption 


Every step of these somewhere, 
somehow, stultifies the freedom, the incen- 
tives, the courage, and the creative impulses 
of our people. 

Beyond all this, there is proof in the world 
that the end result of socialism can be bloody 
communism. In the Iron Curtain states, it 
was the Socialist intellectuals who weakened 
the freedom of men by destroying free enter- 
prise. Thus they furnished the boarding 
ladders by which the Communists captured 
the ship of state, 

THE WELFARE STATE 

One of the postwar cousins of socialism ts 
the so-called welfare state. This poison gas 
is generated by the same sort of fuzzy- 
minded tntellectuals. Its slogan is “planned 
economy.” The phrase itself was borrowed 
from totalitarian governments. The end of 
it would at least be a Government wherein 
whatever is not forbidden would be com- 
pulsory. 

One of the annoyances of this cult Is its 
false assumption that our Nation has never 


fuzzy. 
minded men were born. Since the founda- 


aged; for the education of our youth and 
the health of our 

Moreover, this cult has a host of gimmicks 
for giving away the people’s money. Among 
their ideas is that government should guar- 
antee every citizen security from the cradle 
to the grave. 

But it is solely the initiative and th 
of the physically able in the prime of life 
that can support the aged, the young, the 
sick—and the bureaucracy. And this active 
earning group requires the pressures of com- 
petition, the rewards of enterprise, and new 
adventure to keep it on the job. Even if 
security from the cradle to the grave 
eliminate the risks of life, it would be a 
dead hand on the creative spirit of our 
people. Also, the judgment of the Lord to 
Adam about sweat has not been repealed. 

When we flirt with the Delilah of 
for our productive group, we had better 
watch out, lest in our blindness we pull down 
the pillars of the temple of free men. 

The British under a Socialist government 
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the common man. It is dinned into us that 
this is the century of the common man. The 
whole idea is another cousin of the Soviet 
proletariat. The uncommon man is to be 
whittled down to size. It is the negation of 
individual dignity and a slogan of medi- 
ocrity and uniformity. 

The common-man dogma may be of use 
as a vote-getting apparatus. It supposedly 
proves the humility of 

The greatest strides of human progress 
have come from uncommon men and women. 
You have perhaps heard of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, or Thomas Edison. 
They were humble in origin, but that was 
not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick, 
we want an uncommon doctor, When we 
go to war, we yearn for an uncommon gen- 
eral or admiral. When we choose the presi- 
dent of a university, we want an uncommon 
educator. 

The imperative need of this Nation at all 


times is the leadership of the uncommon . 


men or women. We need men and women 
who cannot be intimidated, who are not con- 
cerned with applause meters, nor those who 
sell tomorrow for cheers today. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen 
bees. They must rise by their own merits. 
America recognizes no frozen social stratifi- 
cations which prevent this free rise of every 
individual. They rise by merit from our 
shops and farms. They rise from the 35 
million boys and girls in our schools and 
colleges. That they have the determina- 
tion to rise is the glorious promise of leader- 
ship among freemen. 

A nation is strong or weak, it thrives or 
perishes upon what it believes to be true. 
If our youth is rightly instructed in the faith 
of our fathers, in the traditions of our coun- 
try, in the dignity of each individual man, 
then our power will be than any 
weapon of destruction that man can devise. 


THIS WHOLE SOCIALIST GAMUT 


And now as to this whole gamut of So- 
clalist infections, I say to you, the neigh- 
bors of my childhood, the sons and daugh- 
ters of my native States, God has blessed us 
with another wonderful word—“heritage.” 
The great documents of that heritage are 
not from Karl Marx. They are the Bible, 
the Declarance of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States. Within 
them alone can the safeguards of freedom 
survive. Safeguard the true spirit of these 
guaranties for your children, that they may 
not become the prisoners of Hydra-headed 
socialism. 

If anyone rises to say that all this is re- 
actionary, you may class him as either fuzzy- 
minded or an ignorant enemy of freemen. 

‘ THE NEW FRONTIERS 

Amid this recitation of our problems, I 
would not have you think that there are not 
great fields of promise for the future if we 
can Keep out of war. 

The last few years have seen advances in 
science and technology which amount almost 
to revolution in our life and world relations. 
If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers are open to us. New 
inventions and new applications of old 
knowledge will come to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. 
Not only do they expand our living but also 
they open new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. They unfold the wonders of 
the atom and the heavens. Daily they prove 
ee eS eee 
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CONCLUSION 


There are voices in our country who dally 
sound alarms that our civilization is on the 
way out. Concentrated on the difficulties 
of our times, they see an early and dour end 
for us. But civilization does not decline and 
fall while the people still possess dynamic 
creative faculties, devotion to religious faith 
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and to liberty. The American people sti}) 
possess these qualities. We are not at the 
bedside of a nation in death agony. 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years, 
my confidence, my hopes, and dreams for m 
countrymen are undimmed. This confidence 
is that with advancing knowledge, toil wil) 
grow less exacting; that fear, hatred, pain, 
and tears may subside; that the regenerating 
sun of creative ability and religious devotion 
will refresh each morning the strength and 
progress of my country. 





Foreign Combinations Now Fixing Prices 
of Raw Materials Imported Into the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 21, 1953, I testified before the 
special Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Economics of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the Senate. 

I appeared because of my continued 
interest in the operation of the laws pro- 
viding for the United States stockpile of 
strategic materials which is our first line 
of defense in any future war. It was my 
privilege to have participated in the de- 
velopment of our stockpiling laws soon 
after I first joined the Congress as a 
member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. My testimony reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the International Materials 
Conference and suggested further lines 
of inquiry to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada, Grorce W. Ma- 
LONE. The International Materials Con- 
ference, an unauthorized international 
cartel established by the Truman ad- 
ministration curtailed the United States 
stockpile and allocated materials to the 
United States for both military and civil- 
ian requirements in the midst of the 
Korean fighting. In my opinion, it was 
largely responsible for the shortage of 
tungsten which in turn contributed to 
the ammunition shortage so vividly de- 
scribed by General Van Fleet when he 
returned from Korea last year. It also 


curtailed our access to copper, nickel, 


and other materials. 

In January 1954, responsible officials 
from the State Department, in their ap- 
pearance before Senator MALONE’s com- 
mittee, corroborated the statements 
which I had made in 1953. The Eisen- 
hower administration disbanded the In- 
ternational Materials Conference. 

Last week at Geneva, in the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, a vote was taken to establish 4 
permanent commission on international 
trade stabilization. This new commis- 
sion would have all of the powers of the 
IMC and many additional powers as well. 
The United States’ Representative to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, Mr. Preston Hotchkis, 
voted against the establishment of this 
organization. Iam happy that President 
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Fisenhower appointed such an able man 
to this vital post. 

Former President Hoover, on August 
10, 1954, at West Branch, Iowa, made a 
significant statement in reviewing recent 
commitments of former Presidents. He 
said: 

There has been a grievous list of such com- 
mitments. They include international agree~ 
ments which shackle our economy by limit- 
ing a free market, 


Mr. Hoover was undoubtedly referring 
to the IMC among other such agree- 
ments. Y 

It has recently come to my attention 
that in 1925, when our distinguished 
former President, Herbert Hoover, was 
Secretary of Commerce, he foresaw the 
dangers in the international raw mate- 
rials cartel which were then sponsored by 
foreign countries in many critical raw 
materials such as rubber and tin. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent previously granted, I am happy 
to be able to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address by Mr. Hoover 
entitled “Foreign Combinations Now 
Fixing Prices of Raw Materials Imported 
Into the United States,” delivered before 
the chamber of commerce at Erie, Pa., 
October 31, 1925. The Hoover Library 
on War Revolution and Peace at Stan- 
ford University in Palo Alto, Calif., dis- 
played this document prominently in a 
showcase containing Mr. MHoover’s 
papers. It was one of many significant 
policy statements by America’s greatest 
elder statesman, an Iowa native son, 
which I commend to the American peo- 
ple. I believe it will be helpful to those 
who are now debating the course the 
United States should take in connection 
with our further participation or non- 
participation in this new United Nations 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ForEIGN COMBINATIONS Now FIxIncG Prices or 
Raw MATERIALS ImporTEeD INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 

(Address by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 

Commerce) 

I wish upon this occasion to discuss a mat- 
ter of considerable gravity in our foreign 
trade. 

Foreign controls of production and price 
have been created in a number of important 
Taw materials which, because of our inability 
to produce we must depend upon purchas- 
ing abroad. The combinations to which I 
refer have been set up either directly by 
legislation of foreign governments or indi- 
Tectly by government patronage. This sort 
of control of production and price exists to- 
day in coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, rubber, 
quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, some dyestuffs, 
quicksilver, certain 


this is not an inconsequential matter re- 
quires only the recitation of the fact that 
we expend annually about $800 million for 
imports now subject to such controls, They 
amount practically to trade war, and the 
time has arrived when we require either dis- 
armament or defense. 

Three years ago I pointed out this incipient 
growth and the many dangers which lay in 
such activities, both to the consumer and 
Producer and above all from the larger view 
of world interest and At that time 
my statement was discounted by some for 
we were assured by their sponsors that the 
purpose of these controls was merely to tem- 
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porarily stabilize industry and trade over the 
disturbed postwar period, and that the con- 
sumer would actually benefit as well as the 
producer, 

But these combinations have continued to 
increase in numbers and some of them have 
demonstrated all the dangers which I then 
anticipated and more. The time has arrived 
when a full, frank, discussion of the whole 
subject is desirable. For true and effective 
Judgment as to the course of action that 
should be taken by nations can only be 
formed by a hammering of the facts upon 
the anvil of debate. 

At the outset I wish to emphasize that in 
this discussion and I am not criticizing any 
foreign government or its nationals. I have 
perhaps had a unique post of observation 
and I therefore have infinite sympathy for 
the economic difficulties of all governments 
during these years. But the world is rapid- 
ly gaining stability and measures which may 
have been necessary to statesmen distraught 
with the problems of readjustment can now 
be reconsidered. 

Moreover, it could also be said that the 
buyer of a commodity has an inalienable 
right to argue at the price even when his 
friends are the sellers. He has a right to 
consider all these things from his own point 
of view without any implication, of un- 
friendliness or criticism for there are two 
parties in these matetrs—buyers and sell- 
ers, not one party. But far above this, if a 
man sees his friends pursuing courses which 
can only lead to mutual disaster to them- 
selves or the community in which we all live 
he is a poor friend who does not say so and 
say it frankly. And it is equally true among 
nations. 

The economic distortion during the war 
made controls necessary on a hundred com- 
modities in order to prevent hoarding and 
profiteering and to stimulate production by 
guaranteed prices. These controls were in- 
tended solely to stimulate production, not 
to restrict it, and were dissolved at the end 
of the war, while those now current are, with 
a few exceptions, the creation of the last few 
years and for the purpose of increasing price 
levels through limiting production. They 
plainly revolve around the monopoly pos- 
sible over certain raw materials which tem- 
porarily or permanently are dominantly pro- 
duced within the confines of a single nation, 
and upon which the 50 other nations of the 
world are dependent for their standards of 
living and comfort. In no case does any one 
country possess the total supply of any one 
of these commodities, but in many cases they 
possess sufficient that when mobilized they 
can control the price. 

Various legal forms of these price con- 
trols have been devised, but in all cases they 
depend upon governmental action of some 
kind and their method is either to restrict 
exports or to establish a unity in selling 
against the competition of the buyers. I 
believe in all cases these controls make the 
same prices to their own citizens ag they do 
to foreigners, but likewise in all these cases 
their home consumption is but a small per- 
centage of their total production. 


These international monopolies have a 
very wide difference from governmentally 
created domestic monopolies. In all mod- 
ern governments where we do create a mo- 
nopoly we likewise regulate its prices and 
profits in order to protect the consumer. In 
these international monopolies the con- 
sumer has no voice at all. 

We, as a government, have set up no such 
controls and, through the Sherman Act, we 
prevent our citizens from doing it. The so- 
called Webb-Pomerene Act is not for this 
Pp We have clung tenaciously to the 
belief that economic progress must depend 
upon the driving force of competition, The 
only thing of the nature that has ever been 
seriously proposed in our country was cer- 
tain measures of agricultural relief which 
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in themselves did not partake of this char- 
acter, for they contained the benevolent 
aspect of proposing to fix a higher price to 
our home consumers than to foreigners and 
to thus bless the foreigner with cheaper 
food. 

The problem that faces the world, and 
Possibly the more serious problem, is not 
alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolied but the spread of these ideas. There 
are many other raw materials whose sources 
are so situated that they could also be con- 
trolled by action of a single government. 
The price of wool could be controlled by 
governmental action within the British Em- 
pire. The prices of oil, cotton, and copper 
could be controlled for many years by simi- 
lar governmental action in the United 
States. Tea and jute could be controlled by 
India; antimony and tungsten by China; 
nickel and asbestos by Canada. 

But an even greater danger lies in the fact 
that if we conceive a spread of these ideas 
largely into international commerce, then it 
is perfectly practicable under government 
patronage for controls to be established by 
cooperation of producers in several coun- 
tries and thus steel, vegetable oils, and a 
long list of other commodities can be 
brought quickly into this menacing vision. 

Moreover, if these combinations now ex- 
tant prove successful over even limited pe- 
riods of years, the tendencies Of all producers 
when in difficulty will be to press their gov- 
ernments to try these devices for even tem- 
porary relief. No government can sit still 
and deny to its own citizens these privileges 
of profiteering from the foreigner while they 
suffer from such action of others. 

Unless a halt is called, we are likely to 
see these ideas become established as a regu- 
lar phenomenon in international commerce, 

Any inspection of the list of the present 
eontrolled commodities will indicate that 
few of them actually originate in the great 
industrial nations—that is, the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hol- 
land, etc. It is true that some of them have 
been organized in their colonies and some 
of them participated in by their citizens. 

We are, of course, a large producing as 
well as consuming Nation in raw materials, 
and we have it within our powers to retali- 
ate, so that we could take care of ourselves 
if the world is to develop this form of inter- 
national relation. The industrial countries 
of Europe, however, have little of such re- 
sources and the growth of these methods 
can only lead to further retardation of their 
recovery, and if we, the strongest of all na- 
tions, enter upon such programs of creating 
combinations we will have given strength to 
forces of evil in the commercial world which 
generations could not remedy. 

An easygoing and tolerant world, anxious 
above all things to keep down international 
friction might let these controls in inter- 
national trade. continue—objectionable as 
they are—if their conduct in every case had 
been merely to secure a reasonable profit to 
the producer. But some of them have ad- 
vanced prices far beyond this point and 
again demontstrate that inherent quality of 
all combinations in restraint of trade—that 
no unregulated monopoly is ever content 
with the reasonable but always seeks to jus- 
tify the unreasonable on some grounds or 
other. 

Under a special direction from Congress 
the Department of Commerce has made an 
exhaustive investigation of these combina- 
tions, and I may cite 2 or 3 as showing this 
The uniform expres- 
sion of the managers of the rubber control in 
the East Indies up to 8 months ago was that 
the industry sought only from 30 to 35 cents 
per pound for their product, and our in- 
vestigation showed they could earn about 
25 percent on the capital invested when 
rubber brings that price. It is today over 
$1 per pound and production is still being 
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festricted. It is said that previous losses of 
the growers must be recouped. The same 
might be said by our wheat, cotton, oil, and 
copper producers. Likewise the assertion of 
the coffee industry over years since the war 
was that stablization was sought only at 
roughly 12 cents per pound. It has recently 
been lifted as high as 32 cents and is today 
22 cents, with a great surplus of supplies in 
its possession. 

That this difference. between reasonable 
and high prices is not trivial in its mone- 
tary implication to our consumers, is per- 
haps indicated by the fact that this margin 
alone over the whole list is today costing us 
upward of $300 million per annum. And it 
is not our people who are alone concerned 
but every other consuming nation in the 
world. 

THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF SUCH CONTROLS 


From an economic point of view, we have 
two parties to consider in all interchange— 
the consumer and the producer. High prices 
stifle consumption and when we stifle con- 
sumption we do two things: Reduce the 
standards of living of the consumer and in 
the long run tend to reduce the business of 
the producer. The consumer at once seeks 
every device to get larger use out of a smaller 
quantity, and he turns, consciously or un- 
consciously, to the use of substitutes. The 
demand for sybstitutes stimulates every 
genius to discover and exploit them. I am 
not talking of adulteration. For instance, 
the coffee drinker abstracts the last drop 
from his beans and turns to tea and cocoa. 
We thus reduced our consumption of coffee 
by 20 percent during the past year. The 
rubber user patches his automobile tires and 
recovers old rubber to use it again. Every 
chemical laboratory starts on a search for 
better methods of rubber reclamation. The 
tin user turns to galvanized iron and glass 
containers. The farmer demands of his gov- 
ernment that it shall produce synthetic 
nitrates. On the production side the whole 
world goes searching for other sources of 
supply outside the controlling country. 
High profits stimulate production wherever 
possible in other quarters. 

If all these forces be carried to the extreme, 
the combined result may ultimately bring 
some of these controls in a crash around the 
entire industry producers, manufacturing 
consumers, and distributors alike. 

There is here a danger often overlooked, 
for the distributor and manufacturing con- 
sumer of these commodities is compelled to 
carry large stocks of raw materials in transit, 
in factory reserve, and in process of manu- 
facture. The manufacturer's commitments 
to his trade for forward orders compel him 
to bear a large loss during the rise in prices, 
and if prices break, he must offer his goods 
based upen price of raw materials of the day. 
Thus the ablest managed manufacturing or 
distributing business is in constant Jeopardy 
from forces they cannot themselves control. 


The very erection of these controls is an 
invitation to the entire consuming world to 
fight militantly for its existence. The length 
of time that any particular control can last 
against these forces no doubt depends upon 
the degree of need for any particular com- 
modity and the other possible sources, and 
the possibility of substitutes. These forces 
can probably break the control of any agri- 
cultural product in a few years, for many 
alternative sources of production exist. 
Advance in synthetic production of some 
chemicals will perhaps remedy these com- 
binations. Others might be more difficult to 
meet. However, these pressures operate very 
slowly and in the meantime I assume that 
these facts being well known to the control- 
ling nations they calculate on such 
® harvest as will compensate them for the 
ultimate possible demoralization of their 
producing industry. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INVOLVED 


From a political point of view (and I am 
not speaking of domestic politics but of in- 
ternational relations) these actions and 
their reactions are alive with danger. As 
long as our international commerce is based 
upon the higgling of producers and mer- 
chants in a market whose floor is the free 
fiow of supply and demand, their sorrows 
and exultations do not affect national emo- 
tion. It may be that if these controls had 
never existed prices might temporarily go 
as high or higher, but in such an event 
there would be the quick response of in- 
creased production with its relief to price, 
and in any event there would be no national 
feeling over such natural courses of trade. 
Instead of this we see today continued re- 
striction and above all the arousal of na- 
tional feeling of injury. 

The moment that a government directly or 
indirectly fosters or establishes these com- 
binations then that government has taken 
the responsibility for the prices. Whether 
these prices be reasonable or high, the pop- 
ulations of the consuming countries direct 
their attention upon the selling government 
and the matter becomes one of national 
emotion among all consumers. These peo- 
ples at once appeal to their government for 
action that it should use it great powers for 
their protection. Every day for the past 
year our Government departments have had 
to deal with exactly this thing. And at once 
we have higgling of merchants, lifted to the 
plane of international relations, with all of 
its spawn of criticism and hate. 

Our foreign offices will thus sooner or 
later become the bargainers in the market 
and the negotiations of each of them are 
backed by a fine lot of rooters for the home 
team. In the long run it will not even 
have that softening goodwill of sportsman- 
ship for the fixing of prices cannot be based 
on altruism. The world will never go to 
war over the price of anything. But these 
actions can set up great malignant cur- 
rents of international il] will. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


The question naturally arises as to what we, 
a Nation great both as a consumer and a 
producer who have so far resolutely re- 
fused either to set up such combinations 
in our products or to allow our citizens to 
create them, should do in these circum- 
stances. We cannot allow this situation to 
go unheeded. There are several alternative 
courses of action. 

We could resolutely set ourselves to reduce 
consumption in every article that is so con- 
trolled. We could stimulate the use and 
manufacture of substitutes. We could induce 
our citizens to go abroad to other regions 
and establish rival production. We could 
prohibit the extension of credit to countries 


world to join with us in these campaigns. 
It might be that such activities would bring 
about an everlasting lesson to the whole 
world. But this is trade war and we want 
to live in trade peace. 

Alternatively we could say to ourselves 
that we will revise the whole of our tra- 
ditional national policy of competition as 
the base of production and that we will legis- 
late and encourage the establishment of 
these combinations for our own producers 
with the view of getting back compensa- 
ting amounts from helpless consumer na- 
tions. Our resources are so varied and our 
people so ingenious that we could probabil 
reap a rich harvest in the final balance 
holding up the rest of the world. 

Alternatively, again, we might say to 
selves that these combinations are 
and they will be continuing phenomena; 
that, therefore, we, being a great consumer, 
will set up defenses by authorizing our mer- 
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chants and manufacturers to buy these com. 
modities through a single agent, and thug 
meet the issue of a single seller with a sin. 
gle buyer. For the organized consumer has 
ever proven stronger than the producer, ang 
we could win out in such a battle. No doubt 
such a course implies that we must set up 
distasteful regulation that would provide for 
protection of our consumer as against this 
single middleman. 

Another alternative which has been rug. 
gested is that the consumer nations of the 
world should secure by international agree- 
ments the same rights which they would 
secure in a domestic monopoly; that prices 
should be regulated “under circumstances 
that the consumer has an equal voice with 
the producer. 

But I have no liking for any actions of 
this sort, for they are either destructive of 
the one hope of the world—progressive pro- 
duction—or they are a recognition of the per- 
manent establishment of these policies in 
the future international commerce. They 
contemplate international trade im an at- 
mosphere of contention and dispute instead 
of peaceful cooperation. The problem should 
be met on the ground of what in the long 
run will produce good will and prosperity 
to the entire world, for no single nation can 
disassociate its prosperity from the prosperity 
and good will of all of them. 

The world is emerging from the chaos of 
the war, and these governmental measures 
are no longer justifiable, since the producers 
of the world may look forward to more stable 
times. We are also at the point where the 
whole consuming world is being driven to- 
ward destructive courses to protect itself 
from exploitation by these controls. There- 
fore, the time has come when a solution 
of this problem is both urgent and more 
feasible. 


I am convinced that the sound solution 
does not lie in any of the alternatives I have 
outlined; they are all in the nature of last 
resorts. They recognize trade war. I believe 
the solution does lie in the willingness of 
statesmen throughout the world to recognize 
the consequences of government-controlled 
production and price and to meet the issue 
in the only way it should be met, that is, 
by abandonment of all such governmental 
action. 





The Cost of Using American-Flag Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on at least two occasions during the 
present session members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
have risen to urge that there should be 
included in bills reported by other com- 
mittees a provision that at least 50 per- 
cent of the cargoes financed by our Gov- 
ernment should move in American-fiag 
ships. The amendments proposed have 
been resisted on the basis that the cost of 
transportation in American-flag ships 
exceeded the cost that would be paid for 
transportation in foreign-flag ships. I 
believe that the presentations which 
were made in opposition to the Ameri- 
can-flag ships were made without full in- 
formation and were based upon a con- 
sideration of only one element of the cost 
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which might be involved.» Accordingly, 
] inquired for further information, and 
some was made available to me, It 
seemed to me that this information, the 
facts involved in which I believe to be 
true and the conclusions drawn from 
which I believe to be reasonable, should 
be included im the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD. 

Mnecentle a Member stated on the floor 
of the House that under our foreign aid 
programs approximately $700 million of 
the $1 billion paid for shipping the for- 
eign aid commodities overseas has been 
paid to American-flag vessels. In his 
statement he emphasized that it cost our 
Government $121 million more by ship- 
ping the commodities on American-flag 
ships than it would have if shipped 
aboard foreign-flag ships. He implied 
that this increased cost was a direct con- 
tribution by the American taxpayer to 
American-flag shipping. 

I do not know what assumptions have 
been applied to the cost of shipping our 
foreign aid cargoes to arrive at the so- 
called increased cost of $121 million. 
However, even though we assume that 
the $121 million figure is correct, I be- 
lieve that dollarwise the American tax- 
payer realizes a@ savings by having our 
foreign aid cargoes shipped in American 
bottoms. 

To begin with, any analysis of com- 
parative costs between American and 
foreign-flag ships must consider the type 
of service in which the ships are engaged 
and the dollar values of the foreign aid 
cargoes carried. This breakdown is con- 
tained in table I: 


Taste I.—Transportation costs for United 
States foreign aid, April 1948 to June 1953 


[In million“dollars} 





Carried by United 
States-flag ships 


(nnn i ah ic I Et 
‘Includes CF and OIF shipments freight elements of 
above shipments, 


Source: Foreign Operations Administration; 


The above table shows that American-filag 
ships in our liner services received $274 mil- 
lion for the carriage of foreign aid commodi- 
ties between April 1948 and June 1953. How- 
ever, it is important to note that the great 
majority of ships in liner-services are mem- 
bers of conferences of which member ship- 
owners of foreign-flag ships charge the same 
shipping rates as American-flag ships. 
Therefore, if all of these cargoes were Care 
ried in foreign-flag liners the cost to our Gov- 
ernment would have been the same, Thus, 
the shipment of foreign-aid aboard 
our liners does not in any way increase the 
cost to our Government. 
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originated in foreign ports and, therefore, 
American tankship owners lifted them at 
the world market rates. The higher cost 
which resulted from transporting these car- 
goes aboard American-flag ships is negligi- 
b’e and, therefore, is not to be considered as 
an important factor in the $121 million fig- 
ure which is quoted. 

Afer studying table I, it is obvious that 
the so-called increased cost of $121 million 
largely applies to the difference of cost be- 
tween American-flag and foreign-flag tramp 
ships. This observation should not be taken 
to mean that our Government is wasting 
money by having the American tramp ships 

these cargoes. Both the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Commerce 
have arrived at the very definite conclusion 
that an American tramp fleet is essential for 
our national defense. Also, Congress has 
time and time again mandated that our 
ships shall carry at least 50 percent of our 
foreign-aid cargoes, including the bulk car- 
goes’ which are carried by tramp ships. 


Also, it is important to note that in the 
immediate post-World War IL period 
and during the Korean war there was a 
shortage of ships to carry our foreign 
economic- and military-aid cargoes. In 
fact, during the Korean war our Gov- 
ernment was compelled to activate over 
600 ships from our national-defense re- 
serve fleet in order to meet the shipping 
needs of the free world. Therefore, it is 
clear that if our tramp fleet had not been 
available to carry our aid cargoes, the 
bidding for such cargoes in the open 
market, short of ships, would have re- 
sulted in rates much higher than those 
paid to the American tramp-ship oper- 
ators. This is in accordanee with the 
basic economic law of price being set by 
supply of and demand for a given com- 
modity or service. This was proved to 
be true in World War I when our Nation 
was caught short of ships and general 
cargo rates soared over 1,000 percent 
with some rates rising over 2,000 per- 
cent. It is a matter of record that many 
foreign shipowners were able to realize 


foreign-aid cargoes from Apri 





Direct employment: 
Domestic salaries and wages paid to: 
Administrative-type personnel. ........ 


Indirect employment: * 
Domestic vessel expenditures, other than 
above salaries and wages.................. 
Other domestic overhead and miscella- 
neous expendi 
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profits from a single voyage equal to the 
total cost of the ships. Therefore, even 
though the reservation of foreign-aid 
cargoes is a form of Government aid to 
the tramp shipowners, there is abso- 
lutely no validity in a statement charg- 
ing that our taxpayers paid $121 mil- 
lion more by shipping in American mer- 
chant ships than they would have if 
shipped in foreign ships. 

No one would lightly dismiss the tar- 
iff question by saying that the elimina- 
tion of all American tariffs would result 
in a savings to the American consumer 
and taxpayer. This complex subject 
must be considered in its entirety as per- 
taining to the protection afforded to the 
American farmer, businessman, and 
worker, and the end result of adjusting 
American income to the American 
standard of living. This is also true 
when the American merchant marine is 
considered. The American merchant 
marine is a vital industry which is not 
only required to develop our foreign 
trade in times of peace, but to serve as a 
military auxiliary in time of war. Be- 
cause the memories of two world wars 
and the Korean war are still fresh in our 
minds, we shall not attempt to go into 
the details for the necessity of achieving 
and maintaining an adequate American 
merchant marine. 

Aside from the need of the American 
merchant marine for the development 
of our foreign markets and for our na- 
tional defense, it is essential that we 
study the effect of the industry upon our 
national economy. In order to limit our 
analysis we shall present data pertain- 
ing to the disbursement of the dollars 
earned by American shipowners in the 
carriage of our foreign-aid cargoes, the 
domestic jobs created, and the taxes col- 
lected by our Government. These basic 
facts in our analysis are contained in the 
following table: 


Tas1E II.—Estimated disbursement and resulting — = from ocean transporiation of 
: 1948 to June 1958 















Se er ee ee Under Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as Amended, the Oceam 
Shipping Panel to the Council for the Department of Commerce, Oct. 12, 1953, ule III, ex 
a -F- capital expenditures, p. 20, 

man-y 


a ; 
§ Based on Department of Commerce productivity factors, 
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Although that portion of table I 
which refers to the disbursements of the 
dollars earned by American shipowners 
by carrying our foreign aid cargoes is 
listed as “estimated,” the area of error 
is at a minimum and negligible. We 
shall explain how these figures were ar- 
rived at. 

The $35 million item for foreign ex- 
penditures for port charges and similar 
items is estimated on the basis of 5 per- 
cent of the total $700 million foreign aid 
cargo revenues received by American 
shipowners. This figure is not larger 
due to the fact that most recipient na- 
tions were required to provide their own 
discharging services and, therefore, 
neither the American steamship compa- 
nies nor the United States Government 
incurred any cost in this connection. 
The figure of $35 million, therefore, 
would cover only such cargoes which 
moved under berth term shipment 
through commercial channels. This is 
a reasonable estimate of the amounts so 
expended. 

The item of $70 million as the esti- 
mated earnings has been fixed at ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the freight 
revenue of $700 million. Creditable evi- 
dence shows this figure represents the 
maximum amount believed to have been 
earned by shipping companies on this 
carriage during these years. 

Columns A and C of table II were care- 
fully calculated by the Ocean Shipping 
Panel to the Transportation Council for 
the Department of Commerce. These 
figures are based upon the disbursements 
of the subsidized lines during 1950, and 
the resultant number of man-years of 
domestic employment created by these 
disbursements. 

Column B contains the percentages of 
each disbursement item to total dis- 
bursements. For example, the first per- 
centage in column B is 6.20 percent. 
This was arrived at by dividing the grand 
total of $330,116,000 disbursements into 
the $20,475,000 paid as salaries and wages 
to administrative type personnel. The 
percentages of all of the other individual 
items were arrived at by the same type 
of calculation. 

Columns D and E are statistical pro- 
jJections based upon columns A, B, and 
C. Although columns A, B, and C per- 
tain to the subsidized lines only while 
columns D and E pertain to both sub- 
sidized and unsubsidized lines, the pro~ 
jection is accurate because the earnings 
and operating costs on the revenue dol- 
lar have been substantially similar for 
the subsidized and unsubsidized liners 
and tramps during these years. This is 
confirmed by the maritime subsidy pol- 
icy study, which was published by the 
Office of the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration in April 1954. 

The individual items of column D are 
arrived at by applying the percentages 
of column B to the total of $595 million 
which is the amount of disbursements of 
revenues from the foreign-aid programs, 
excluding foreign expenditures for port 
charges, capital expenditures, and esti- 
mated earnings for the period April 1948 
to June 1953 of the $700 million freight 
revenues paid to American samp 
For example, domestic salaries 


wages paid to administrative type per- 
sonnel by the subsidized lines in 1950 
was $20,475,000 or 6.20 percent of their 
grand total disbursements of $330,116,- 
000. Therefore 6.20 percent of the 
$595 million which is the amount of dis- 
bursements of revenues from the for- 
eign-aid programs, resulted in the fig- 
ure $36,890,000 as the domestic wages 
and salaries paid to administrative-type 
personnel. In this manner the re- 
mainder of the percentages of column B 
were applied to the $595 million figure 
to arrive at the projected disbursement 
for each item. 

Column E is the projected estimated 
number of man-year of direct and in- 
direct domestic employment resulting 
from the disbursement of revenues from 
the foreign-aid programs. This is based 
on the ratio of the $595 million disburse- 
ments of the revenues from foreign-aid 
programs to the $330,116,000 disburse- 
ments of the subsidized lines in 1950 
and the resulting employment. Five 
hundred and ninety-five million dollars 
Civided by $330,116,000 is 180.24 per- 
cent. Therefore, each individual em- 
ployment item of column C was in- 
creased by 180.24 percent to arrive at 
the man-years of employment shown in 
column E. 

The grand total of man-years of em- 
ployment resulting from the disburse- 
ments of $595 million of revenues from 
foreign-aid programs is estimated at 
165,640 man-years. This is approximate- 
ly 50 percent’ of the total number of 
persons employed in our anthracite coal- 
mining industry and 25 percent’ of the 
number employed in the local railways 
and bus lines industry during the 5-year 
period 1948 through 1952. No one would 
question the fact that this is a signifi- 
eant direct contribution to our national 
economy. In fact, the full imployment 
impact of the revenues realized by 
American shipping companies from for- 
eign-aid cargoes is not contained in the 
above data. If this revenue had not 
been forthcoming, many shipping com- 
panies would not have realized sufficient 
profits to continue their commercial 
nongovernmental cargo operations 
which result in the employment of more 
than 6 times the man-years of employ- 
ment resulting from the foreign-aid 
shipping revenues. 

The estimated minimum taxes paid 
into the United States Treasury as a re- 
sult of the carriage of foreign-aid car- 
goes in American bottoms is contained 
in table III below: 

Tassie III.—Tazes paid into U. S. Treasury 
A. Taxes on direct wages at 
minimum rates of 22 per- 
COREE So iin comm nntaetoames $48, 000, 000 
B. Taxes on indirect employ- 
ment at minimum rates of 


paid by stockholders on 
dividends received at 650 
percent .................. 35,000, 000 


Total minimum increase 
in U. S. Treasury Reve- 
WAN ciniveninensiindbatalitg’ «--- 166,000, 000 


Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 








* Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, published in cur- 
rent Labor Review (see appendix, table A). 
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Thus, even if one subtracts the sup. 
posed saving of $121 million which might 
have been realized through carriage of 
our foreign aid tramp cargoes in for- 
eign tramp ships, we still find the 
United States Treasury has benefited by 
$45 million. Moreover, there has been 
created’ and maintained 165,000 man. 
years of employment for American citj- 
zens, However, we again state that this 
supposed saving is unrealistic because 
the shipping rates of the foreign ship. 
owners would have been much higher 
had not American ships been available 
during this period. 

A very important saving realized by 
our Government by having subsidized 
ships carry foreign aid cargoes is in the 
recapture provision contained in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This pro- 
vision enables the Government to recap. 
ture one-half of the profits which are 
over 10 percent of capital necessarily 
employed over 10-year periods of the 
operating subsidy contracts up to the 
amount of subsidy accrual. The amount 
of foreign aid shipment revenues re- 
ceived by the subsidized lines would be 
recaptured by the United States Govern. 
ment in the degree of the recapture posi- 
tion of the companies. The three main 
categories of recapture are as follows: 

First. Companies which, even with the 
foreign aid revenues, would not have 
earned over 10 percent of the capital 
necessarily employed in the business, 
In this case, the Government would not 
recapture any of the foreign aid ship- 
ment revenues. 

Second. Companies which are in a4 
recapture position because of the addi- 
tional profits realized from foreign aid 
cargo revenues. In this case, the Gov- 
ernment would recapture one-half of 
the profits resulting from foreign aid 
cargo carriage which is above the 10 per- 
cent of capital necessarily employed. 

Third. Companies which are in full 
recapture position because of their com- 
mercial nonforeign aid cargoes and 
foreign aid cargoes. When companies 
are in a full recapture position, the Gov- 
ernment recaptures one-half of the prof- 
its which are over 10 percent of the capi- 
tal necessarily employed and _ this 
amounts to the full subsidy accrual. In 
this case, the Government may well re- 
capture all of the profits realized by the 
company from foreign aid shipment 
revenues. 

In the Maritime Subsidy Policy, pub- 
lished by the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration, there is contained 
a statement pertaining to the effect of 
cargo Carriage on subsidy payable. In 
part, this statement is as follows: 


The amount of cargo available to subs!- 
dized American-flag vessels is an important 
factor in the ultimate amount of subsidy 
payable by the Government. * * * Conse- 
quently, if private industry is to provide 4 
merchant fleet adequate for national require- 
ments, all Government assistance in provid- 
ing cargo and protection against unfair com- 
petition should be provided. 


It is estimated that for the 5-year 
period, 1948 through 1952, the Govern- 
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ment will recapture 30 percent* of the 
subsidy accrual for these years. It is 
obvious that a substantial amount of 
this recapture results from the foreign- 
aid shipping revenues received by the 
subsidized lines. This should be encour- 
aging to the American taxpayers who 
are interested in developing their na- 
tional economy and protecting their na- 
tional security at a minimum cost. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 

other factors which cannot and must 
not be ignored. For example, during the 
5 calendar years, 1948 through 1952, the 
American shipowners paid the United 
States Government a total of $185,862,- 
278 as charter hire of Government-owned 
ships.’ A primary reason for the charter 
hire of these ships was to carry our for- 
eign aid cargoes over the world shipping 
lanes short of ships. ‘Therefore, we can 
safely say that the shipment of foreign- 
aid cargoes in American bottoms resulted 
in many*millions of dollars of charter 
hire revenue to the United States Treas- 
ury. 
aie our Nation benefits through the 
maintenance of a self-perpetuating mer- 
chant marine which is needed to develop 
our foreign markets in peacetime and 
also serve as a military auxiliary in times 
of war. 

All of the above facts barely touch 
upon the many reasons why American- 
flag shipping makes real and coniinuing 
contributions to our American way of 
life and why we must preserve unto our- 
selves a fair share of our foreign com- 
merce, especially that foreign commerce 
which consists of our economic and mili- 
tary aid cargoes to foreign nations. 
Aprenpix TABLE A.—Employees in anthracite 

coal and local railways! and buslines in- 

dustries: 1948-52 


Anthracite Local rail- 
coal 





Year ways and 
buslines 
80, 000 163, 000 
77, 300 158, 000 
75, 100 145, 000 
69, 100 139, 000 
63, 400 134, 000 
Petal oon daitghnditwcnucll 364, 900 739, 000 


' Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Staticties, published in current Labor Review. 


Note.—Number employed includes all full-time and 
part time employees who worked during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest 15th of 
mont). The above ann are averages of the 
mouthly data, 


APPENDIX TABLE B.—Total charter hire paid 
to U. S. Government by United States ship 
operators, 1948-52 


Charter 

Calendar year: hire paid 
TONG eds Aechinns teins wphingenin its $84, 942, 410 
SR ak aed eaten e es scien 39, 400, 242 
IPOUS abi iratisttaeiatewiec + ostieas 14, 557, 486 
SUT ieee a 28, 915, 490 
ROU. ines lec tthe incsivnndsiaas 18, 046, 650 
Bai asi sscisn sainchaieeyn thagipescediente 185, 862, 278 


‘Source: U. S. Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 





*Maritime subsidy policy, Office of the 
Under of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation and the Maritime Administration, 
April 1954, appendix, table 17. 

*Source: Maritime Administration, July 
21, 1954 (see appendix, table B). 
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Achievements of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican 83d Congress has established 
an outstanding record of legislative 
achievement. Although handicapped by 
the fact that the Republicans held only 
a slim majority in the House and for a 
time were in a minority in the Senate, 
a major portion of President Eisen- 
hower’s program has been enacted. 

The New Deal spending spree has been 
halted; inflation has been checked; so- 
cial security benefits have been ex- 
panded; home ownership has been made 
easier; farm prices are being stabilized; 
the St. Lawrence seaway is on the road 
to reality; Communists and security risks 
have been expelled from Government; 
and the people at long last have seen 
honesty and integrity restored in Wash- 
ington. Above all, the Nation is at peace. 

The Democrats did succeed in killing 
some segments of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram: the right of 18-year-olds to vote, 
statehood for Hawaii, health reinsurance, 
and revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

But the foundation of the Eisenhower 
program has been laid. Our economy 
has been placed firmly on the pathway 
of American enterprise after 20 years of 
straying off into leftwing experiments. 
A new approach has been made to the 
Lincoln doctrine-of government of, by, 
and for the people. ‘ 

The record of accomplishments of the 
Republican 83d Congress is a long one, 
but here is a summary of its major 
achievements: 

The fighting has been stopped in Korea 
and today no American lives are being 
lost or endangered in wars anywhere in 
the world, 

We have strengthened our defense 
structure while cutting the cost of its 
maintenance by billions. 

A firm, consistent foreign policy, based 
on the principle of collective security, 
guides our path toward a just and lasting 
peace. 

Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in the Federal household has cut 
Government spending by billions. 

This has made possible the greatest 
tax reduction program in history, with 
savings of $7.4 billion to individuals and 





business, the lion’s share going to the 


people themselves. 

We have halted inflation, preserving 
the value of the dollar, 

Controls are gone. 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and benefits increased. 

Home ownership is encouraged by the 
new Housing Act which corrects abuses 
in existing law, expands the mortgage 
credit system, and provides for slum 
clearance. 

Development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, stripped of frills, is assured 
by action of the 83d Congress. 

Contending with weaknesses in the 
farm program, this Congress has moved 
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to insure agriculture its fair share of the 
national income. Immediate needs have 
been accommodated with laws dealing 
with such problems as surpluses and 
drought. 

Fourteen major reorganization plans 
to increase efficiency and promote econ- 
omy in the Federal Government are in 
operation, and a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been ele- 
vated to cabinet status. 

More than 200,000 unnecessary jobs 
have been abolished from the Federal 
payroll. 

Internal security has been tightened 
and new weapons have been forged for 
use by the Department of Justice in its 
war against traitors. 

We are getting more government back 
home and we have moved to take govern- 
ment out of competition with private 
enterprise. 

This record adds up to good steward- 
ship—the kind that should merit con- 
tinued confidence and support of the 
American people. 





The Small, Family-Type Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from William G. Matousek, of 
Carter, S. Dak., which I feel I should 
share with all other Members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Matousek, in a very logical, 
understandable manner, describes some 
of the problems confronting the small, 
family-type farmer, of which he is 
typical. 

To him and the many others like him, 
farming is not just a way to make a 
living, it is a way of life. We must do 
everything possible to protect that way 
of life. 

Mr. Matousek’s letter is as follows: 

Carter, S. Dak., August 1, 1954, 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As the time of year comes that 
brings whea’, allotments to us, work tapers 
off just a little and my concern with the 
present farm program increases in propor- 
tion. Probably that is the immediate reason 
for this letter. Wheat is our cash crop, and 
when your allotment for that crop has been 
cut 40 percent it is only natural to become 
concerned. 

Now I know you have nothing to do with 
that allotment, but you do have a lot to do 
with the kind of law that produces a pro- 
gram which makes that kind of allotment 

ible. I am sure that the law was not 
nte 1ded to operate as it does, and if it oper- 
ate: so unjustly to me alone, I would prob- 
abl; just have to find another livelihood, but 
it is operating just as unfairly to many thou- 
sands of others. I think some of us should 
be heard from directly so that these inequi- 
ties may come to your attention. 

I would like to point out to you some of 
the unjust ways that this law works when it 
gets down to the individual. No law I know 
can be written to apply with equal justice 
to several million people, but certainly it can 
be modified so that redress is possible. 
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First, Mr. Berry, it seems to me that in 
operation no consideration is given to the 
small family farmer, the man to whom farm- 
ing is a life as well\as a living. His basic 
needs are the same as those of the large com- 
mercial farmer, yet when a cut is going 
around, proportionately it is larger. for the 
small, diversified family farmer than it is 
for the big commercial man. 

There should be a reasonable allotment to 
each farmer on which no cut is made. Then 
there should be a sliding cut taken on each 
multiple of this basic allotment so that the 
larger the producer, the proportionately 
larger cut he takes. This would protect the 
small man without ruining the larger. This 
is the principle that is applied in our tax 
structure. Is it not equitable to apply it to 
the principal source of income as well? 

Second, no provision is made to compensate 
the man who has farmed conservatively and 
with proper conservation measures. If he 
operated a general farm with proper attention 
to preserving and protecting his land, he does 
not have a big wheat history. His is a pic- 
ture of careful soil practice with grass and 
legume and rotation. When allotments are 
being passed out, he is fined for his care, and 
the man who is “mining” for wheat and 
wheat alone is given a bonus because he has 
a big, uninterrupted wheat history. The 
man who has gone along and tried to con- 
form to good farming practices and past farm 
programs is now penalized for his efforts. Is 
this a fair manner of treatment? 

It appears that the time is fast approach- 
ing when we will have allotments for each 
commodity and cross compliance required. 
Yet I read that we are only a few years ahead 
of consumption and that before too many 
years we will not be able to produce sufficient 
food and fiber to fill our needs. The CCC is 
holding some $6 billion worth of excess com- 
modities. 

I sat in line at the CCC bin site in Winner 
@ few short weeks ago and pondered the 
ultimate use of the wheat that was pouring 
there on top of.last year’s and how many 
years more I do not know, while the elevators 
were deserted, peddling a little feed and seed 
now and then. A large. segment of our 
economy is disrupted, and also in disrepute 
generally. 

I think, still, that I have the basis of an 
idea that would be workable and respectable. 
If, as it appears, allotments are set for all 
commodities on each farm, why not set them 
on a bushel basis, consideration to be given 
to those farmers who have operated Conserv- 
atively and under good farming practices. 
Basic, nonreducible allotments would be 
given to every farmer, then increasingly 
larger cuts taken in each multiple of this 
allotment so that the big or commercial pro- 
ducer is made to hold more of his production 
from the market—something he could well 
afford to do. 

Suppose, for illustration, I would be given 
an allotment of 2,000 bushels of wheat. This 
would be my share of the anticipated need 
for the year. This I would sell in the normal 
manner through the elevator at a guaran- 
teed price. If I produced more than this, it 
would be my responsibility to hold it off 
the market. Next year I might not produce 
my allotment, so I would draw on my reserve, 
but it would be to my own self-interest to 
maintain a reserve, hence an ever-normal 
granary in case of need. This would serve 
the double purpose of providing some in- 
come each year. Under the present system, 
I may have 5,000 bushels this year and be 
able to sell, or rather seal, it all, then next 
year I may not have any production, and 
nothing to sell. This is a self- 
process. When an individual builds up an 


be stuck with his folly as at present. 

I ask you to consider my personal position 
only for the purpose of illustration. My 
local observation convinces me that the ma- 
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jority of my fellow farmers are not too happy 
either, and it seems that we are at the be- 
ginning, not the end, of restrictions, and 
each new one hits harder at the small oper- 
ator because he has less left of that basic 
necessity. 

Iam not just passing out platitudes when 
I say that I haye been happy with the change 
of government operation and political mo- 
rality that we have undergone. I think that 
if the party that brought this about is to 
stay in power, it is essential that consider- 
ation be given to that great number of farm- 
ers of which I am but one, namely, a family- 
operating unit, both for a living and a way of 
living. There is a point below which it will 
be impossible for us to have our basic liveli- 
hood cut and still continue to live in the 
moderate affluence to which we have become 
accustomed, and which must be maintained 
if for no other reason than to make us good 
customers for the rest of the economy. 

As I mentioned above, my wheat base has 
been cut 38 percent over last year. This 
cannot but hurt. Fortunately, I have other 
sources of income and will no doubt make 
out quite nicely, but it has shaken some- 
what my faith in justice and equality. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM G. MATOUSEK. 





Strange Bedfellows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an item entitled “Strange Bedfellows,” 
written by the editor of the New Bedford 
Standard. I agree with it. He says: 

The Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party in America, is working day 
and night to destroy McCarrHy—and, as a 
corollary, all investigations of Communist 
activities. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it would be a good 
thing if this is inserted in the Recorp 
so that all the people in the United States 
could have this for themselves: 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

The Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party in America, is working day 
and night to destroy McCarTHy—and, as a 
corollary, all investigations of Communist 
activities. 

In its efforts, the Worker is vastly assisted 
by the hate campaign of individuals and 
publications against McCarrry. 

These violent, unfactual, and often un- 
truthful attacks on McCarruy are made to 
order for the Communist Daily Worker which 
often republishes them word for word in its 
columns. 

The Worker, in true Communist (and anti- 
McCarruy) fashion, already has prejudged 
the coming hearings on new and old charges 
against McCarTHy. 

Not only has the Worker found McCarrny 
guilty but, in true Communist fashion, it is 


Not only is the anti-McCarthy drive get- 
ting out of hand, but it threatens to be the 
most serious blow to the democratic process 
since communism rose to power. 
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In its attempt to destroy McCarrny, the 
anti-McCarthy drive threatens @emocracy 
itself. 

Will the McCarthy haters, people anq 
press, wake up in time to discover their com- 
munist bedfellows? No more serious ques. 
tion ever has confronted this country. 





Dangerous Compromises in AEC Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the August 5 is- 
sue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch en- 
titled “Dangerous Compromises on 
Power”: 


DANGEROUS COMPROMISES ON POWER 


The compromises in the atomic bill which 
the Senate and House conferees have arrived 
at thus far do not look too reassuring. On 
the key point in particular—whether the 
Government shall produce and sell any 
atomic power for distribution by public and 
cooperative systems—the proposed solution 
seems to fall considerably short of solving. 

The power compromise would permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission to produce 
atomic power only at experimental, as dis- 
tinguished from commercial, plants. What 
assurance is there that these experimental 
plants would be large enough to afford a 
genuine yardstick by which to measure what 
private plants should charge for atomic 
power? 

What assurance is there that the plants 
would produce enough atomic power to let 
public and cooperative systems determine a 
yardstick of distribution costs—and to pro- 
tect those systems from»being destroyed by 
subsidized competition at the hands of pri- 
vate atomic power suppliers? 

Preference in the sale of Government 
atomic power would be given to public and 
cooperative .systems where practicable. 
There is no such limitation on the preference 
in the Federal power laws which have gov- 
erned the sale of Government-produced elec- 
tric energy for nearly half a century. 

Why would it not always be practicable to 
apply the preference? Who would decide in 
any given instance whether it was practica- 
ble or not—and by what objective stand- 
ards? That loophole—where practicable— 
is big ennough for the historic preference to 
public and nonprofit systems to vanish 
through it entirely. 

Federal agencies other than AEC would be 
permitted to apply for license to generate 
atomic power, provided their own. organic 
laws allowed them to do so. Are there any 
Government agencies outside AEC whose 
governing laws would allow them to gen- 
erate atomic power? If so, which agencies 
are they? 

These compromises, as so far reported, are 
far inferior to the clear Senate amendments 
authorizing AEC and some other agencies 
to produce atomic power commercially and 
applying the preference to public and co-op 


systems. 

Unless the terms drawn by the conferees 
preserve public power and public preference, 
the Senators who stood against the all-pri- 
vate-power bill in the first place should 
stand equally firm in opposition now, in the 
joint conference and, if need be, on the 
Senate floor, 
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Refugee Relief Program Needs 
Speeding Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, before 
we finish the business of the 83d Con- 
gress, I rise to express my profound dis- 
appointment in the operation of the 
refugee immigration program so far. 
Signed by the President almost a year 
ago, the act would admit 209,000 refu- 
gees by the time it expires in December 
1956. Yet, to date, less than 2,000 per- 
sons have been admitted. Is this the 
law which the President described as 
demonstrating America’s. traditional 
concern for the homeless, the persecuted, 
and the less fortunate of other lands? 
Can we really expect refugees on the 
other side of the ocean to believe we are 
concerned with their tragic plight when 
we put up all manner of roadblocks to 
keep them from coming to this country? 

It was already apparent in Congress 
last summer that there was powerful op- 
position to this program. But yet the 
majority of us felt it was good and voted 
for it. As many of my colleagues will 
remember, I spoke in behalf of this bill 
during the floor debate on its passage. 
I believed then that it would be a great 
psychological weapon in our behalf in 
the cold war with the Communists, while 
at the same time offering a haven and 
a refuge for many of the disinherited 
and dispossessed of World War II. But 
the sad fact is that thousands of up- 
rooted Europeans who looked on the pas- 
sage of this bill as the key to the golden 
door of freedom and opportunity have 
been disappointed. They have not only 
been disappointed in their hopes and 
dreams of coming to America; they have 
also been convinced, by our lagging and 
dilatory tactics, that we are not really 
interested in them. Worse yet, in their 
eyes we are in the hypocritical position 
of having passed legislation for propa- 
ganda purposes which we had no inten- 
tion of implementing. 

Why have we given that impression? 
Mr. Speaker, I believe, and that is the 
reason I want to go on record before the 
adjournment of this session, that the 
fault lies in the administration of this 
law. I do not seek to impugn the mo- 
tives of anyone, but in all honesty, it 
does appear to be a deliberate attempt 
to ignore the wishes of Congress. 

Let us look at the facts. Last August 
7 President Eisenhower enthusiastically 
signed into law the Refugee Relief Act. 
Congress subsequently appropriated $3 
million to get the program started. An 
experienced administrator, Mr. Scott 
McLeod, was appointed to head up the 
program, On the surface this would ap- 
pear to make for an auspicious begin- 
ning of a grand, new program. But this 
was not the case. From the beginning 
it was reported that the administrator 
was unsympathetic to the refugee pro- 
eram itself. As many of you know, it 
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was rumored here on Capitol Hill that 
everything would be done to impede the 
progress of: the program. Last Janu- 
ary, for example, Mr. McLeod told a 
congressional appropriation committee 
that he hoped 15,000 persons would be 
admitted by June 30. And yet—accord- 
ing to a count made in June only 48 re- 
fugees had been admitted. 

Fortunately, certain Members of Con- 
gress did not forget about this program 
once they voted for it nor did the Pres- 
ident give up hope for its success. Last 
spring—when only 8 refugees had been 
admitted in so many months of opera- 
tion—several Members took the floor to 
register strong protests over what ap- 
peared to be a deliberate attempt to 
sabotage the whole program, One Mem- 
ber, from a State bordering my own, at- 
tacked the slowdown as a national scan- 
dal. The combined interest of Con- 
gressmen and the President had its ef- 
fect. On April 30, Mr. McLeod sailed 
for Europe to investigate firsthand the 
operation of the refugee program, 
Among other places, he visited Italy 
where the problem, as Ambassador Luce 
can verify, is particularly acute and ex- 
plosive. 

In fairness to all concerned, the pro- 
gram has gained momentum in the last 
month. The last count taken July 22, 
showed that 1,779 refugees had been ad- 
mitted to this country, but this is still 
far short of Mr. McLeod’s January esti- 
mate of 15,000 by June 30. It amounts to 
about eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total authorized and the program is al- 
most one-third over. 

Every imaginable excuse has been 
given for the delays. One reason often 
given is the lack of cooperation from for- 
eign governments in pledging to readmit 
aliens who obtain visas by fraudulent 
means. But this reason hardly holds 
water when we consider that Italy from 
the beginning has been willing to co- 
operate in every way and early agreed to 
take back all refugees who might later 
be found to have used fraud in obtain- 
ing visas. Yet Italians, like refugees 
from other countries, have been ham- 
strung in their efforts to come to this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the best of laws can ac- 
complish little when there is no will to 
make it work and when there is lack of 
cooperation only misfortune for every- 
one concerned can be the result. 

Another reason given for the delay so 
far is the need for strict security investi- 
gations of each refugee. And certainly 
I think we would all agree that when we 
voted for the Refugee Relief Act Jast 
summer we were voting for an act with 
adequate security precautions. Special 
safeguards in regard to security screen- 
ing were written into the bill. Other 
precautions, over and above our usual 
immigration provisions seemed to in- 
sure the security of the United States 
against the possible admittance of sub- 
versive agents. I agree that these safe- 
guards are vitally necessary. But I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that these precautions 
should be used only for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

I believe, further, that we have lost one 
round in the fight against Communism 
when we indulge ourselves inordinately 
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in the emotions of panic and fear. Let 
us look at the situation in Italy. As of 
July 16, 1954, 4,802 visas had been is- 
sued to Italians. How many had been 
refused on any grounds including secu- 
rity reasons? Only 438. And yet the 
professional purveyors of a particular 
brand of security would have us believe 
that it would be hard to find anyone in 
Italy or in all of Europe who is not really 
a subversive. 

While the passage of time has enorm- 
ously diminished the moral and psycho- 
logical impact which I had hoped this 
law would have, and while we can never 
undo the damage of a year of almost 
complete inaction, we can begin to cor- 
rect the impression we have created 
abroad that we don’t care about these 
people. My heart goes out to all those 
who could and should benefit from this 
program: to the relatives who cannot 
join their families in this country be- 
cause the regular immigration quotas 
are over-subscribed; to the refugees who 
have been the victims of the very ideolo- 
gies we are combatting today. I hope 
and pray that from here on in the law 
will be administered in the spirit which 
we intended when we voted for it last 
summer, 





Hon, Laurie C. Battle 
SPEECH: 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great loss to the House of Representa- 
tives that Lavrige Battie is retiring from 
Congress at the end of this term. As 
former chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and now ranking minority 
member, I have served on that commit- 
tee with Laurie Battie for a number of 
years and have firsthand knowledge of 
his energy, integrity, ability, and devo- 
tion to duty. I know of no Member of 
Congress who has accomplished more 
during an equal tenure of years. He is 
the author of the famous Battle Act, 
which has done much in curbing trade 
with Russia and Iron Curtain countries. 
He was last year appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the For- 
eign Economic Policy Commission, in 
which position he did yeoman work. 
Those are just two of his many achieve- 
ments since he came here. 

I must say, too, that I have a keen 
sense of personal loss in Laurie BaTTrLe’s 
retirement. I have come to know and 
love him and his fine family during the 
years they have been in Washington, 
and I am sure I speak for the entire 
membership of our committee and of the 
Congress itself when I say that it will 
be hard to fill his place and that we shall 
truly miss him. 

I confidently believe that Laurie has a 
great future no matter what activity of 
life he decides to enter. I hope he will 
decide to come back here. But in any 
event, our thoughts and best wishes are 
with him and his family always, 
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Beware of the Communists’ Smile as Well 
as Their Growl—Both Are Tactical 
Maneuvers To Deceive or To Intimidate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of August 8, 1954: 

Tue Sorr Approach 


When President Eisenhower offered $15 
million worth of food to hungry east Ger- 
mans last summer the East German Com- 
munist regime promptly rejected the offer 
as an insult and a provocation. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov called it 
® propaganda maneuver—a characterization 
corroborated by the United States psycholog- 
ical warfare apparatus’ subsequent exploi- 
tation of the offer. 

Both the Communists and the democracies 
regard food as a potent weapon in the strug- 
gle for men’s minds. 

When President Eiserhower offered on 
July 29 to send surplus United States food 
to Danube River flood areas it was assumed 
the Soviet satellites would turn down the 
offer in the usual Communist fashion. 

The East German Communist regime in- 
deed did reject the food when it was first 
offered. But last Friday, to everyone's sur- 
prise, East German Premier Grotewohl re- 
versed himself and welcomed the food offer 
as a friendly gesture. 

Why this aboutface? Not, it may be safely 
assumed, because of any humanitarian solic- 
itude for the flood victims. Communist dic- 
tatorships don't let such bourgeois notions 
affect their actions. 

Two considerations probably led Grote- 
wohl to adopt this new attitude. He hoped 
to trap the United States into according 
some measure of recognition to his govern- 
ment in connection with the food exchange. 
That was implicit in Grotewohl’s expressed 
hope that details could be arranged by ne- 
gotiation. 

The Chinese Communists are using similar 
tactics with greater leverage than the food 
offer affords Grotewohl. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime made the United States give 
it implicit recognition by refusing to discuss 
through British intermediaries the release of 
several score Americans held prisoner in Red 
China. The only way the United States 
could start moves to liberate Americans lan- 
guishing in Red prisons was by having State 
Department personnel talk with Red Chinese 
Officials in Geneva. 

Red China is putting similar pressure upon 
the United States to recognize it as the gov- 
ernment of China by refusing to accept notes 
sent through British intermediaries in con- 
nection with the killing of Americans by Red 
Chinese aircraft. The Chinese Communists 
are trying to make the United States modify 
its nonrecognition policy by ignoring de- 
mands for satisfaction addressed through a 
third party. 

James B. Conant, United States High Com- 
missioner in Germany, astutely avoided walk- 
ing into the East German recognition trap 
by dealing with his Russian opposite num- 
ber without mentioning Grotewohl. Conant 
assigned the task of negotiating details of 
the food delivery to the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

A second consideration influencing the new 
East German policy is the current Commu- 
nist campaign to convince the people of 
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West Germany and other parts of the free 
world that peaceful coexistence is possible 
between Communist and non-Communist 
nations. 

Grotewohl apparently hopes to show that 
his regime is a reasonable one by taking a 
new tack in Soviet propaganda. The East 
German press substituted talk about “striv- 
ing for friendly relations” with the Ameri- 
can people for the customary anti-American 
diatribes. 

It must make East Germans rub their eyes 
to read in the National Zeitung that “to turn 
down the offered aid would be an offense to 
the people of the government making the 
offer.” 

The Communist regimes haven't hesitated 
to give such offense in the past. It is un- 
likely they will hesitate to do so in the 
future. But just now they are using the 
soft instead of the harsh approach. Ac- 
ceptance of the food and talk about friendly 
ties are part of the soft approach, 





Veterans’ Benefits Prove National Asset 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
our forthright stand for veterans’ bene- 
fits through legislation has proven to be 
one of our Nation’s greatest assets dur- 
ing its 10 years of operation. 

The recent report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration demonstrates the sound 
monetary investment and charts the 
momentous moral and educational up- 
lift to our whole Nation as a result of 
keeping faith with our armed services. 

I enjoy a sense of pride in having 
strongly supported the veterans’ benefits 
now proven to be self-liquidating. 

I commend most highly the millions 
of veterans who by their individual forti- 
tude and sincerity have converted from 
defending our Nation in a war emergency 
to outstanding leadership and stability 
in our peacetime economy. 

It is a personal privilege for me to 
insert in the permanent Recorp of our 
United States Congress the Veterans’ 
Administration’s factual report. It is a 
glowing tribute to our veteran: 

The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th an- 
niversary today. 

The law—signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained three 
major benefits to help veterans in readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

One, was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. It still 
is in force. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching its 
end. The third, readjustment allowances 
for periods of unemployment already has 
faded into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944, the Presi- 
dent said, “This law gives emphatic notice to 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

But veterans have not let down the Ameri- 
can people either according .to statistics 
released today by the Veterans’ Administra- 
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Through the GI bill, World War 1 vet. 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in tl.» history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raiseq 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate GI bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of 
the GI education and training program 
within the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program, veterans 
have proved themselves to be among the 
best financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be. 
come America’s largest single group of home- 
owners. Therefore, they pay more real-estate 
taxes to States, cities, and counties than 
any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years a total of 3,600,- 


‘000 veterans—1 out of every 5 men and 


women who served in World War Il—ob- 
tained VA-guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at $23.5 billion. 

The United States Government stands be- 
hind $12 billion of the amount, in the form 
of VA guaranties and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans, or 
3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans num- 
bered 66,000 for $256 million; business loans, 
213,000 for $575 million. 

The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy a substantial middle-price home— 
neither a cracker box nor a mansion. 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI home buyers paid between $10,000 
and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent 
paid under $10,000; 8 percent, between 
$15,000 and $20,000; and 2 percent, over 
$20,000. 

Veterans’ record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 

Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid in 
full. 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private 
lenders—numbers only 32,000, or less than 1 
percent of all loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI bill education and training, 
VA revealed that 7,800,000 World War II vet- 
erans—half of all who served during the 
war—trained under the GI bill over the past 
10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges and 
universities; 3,500,000 went to schools below 
the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job 
training, and 700,000 enrolled in institutional 
on-farm training, a combination of classroom 
work and practical experience on the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade-school classes for adults. 

America’s veterans have trained for nearly 
every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation’s reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted right after 
the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,000 
scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all 
major religious faiths, 17,000 writers and 
journalists, 


Also 438,000 television and radio repairmen, 
711,000 mechanics, 383,000 construction 
workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 elec- 
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According to a Census Bureau study, the 
average male veteran today has completed 


liege. 
male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, 


has been able to finish just a little more 
than 2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau 
states, has been “the advantage of educa- 
tional privileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 the 
median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age was only $2,401. That 
same year, the median income of nonveterans 
in the same age group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of 
yeterans rose 51 percent, to $3,631. 
yeterans’ income, over the same period, 
showed only @ 19 percent increase to 

065. : : 
me Census Bureau said: “The higher in- 
comes of these veterans may reflect the com- 
bined influence of the increase in work ex- 
perience and the higher level of education 
which veterans have achieved as 
with nonveterans.” 

Attributing only part of the increased 
earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those 
who have had GI training will be paying 
approximately $1 billion more each year in 
Federal income tax. Or, within the next 15 
years, they will have paid for the entire 


am. 
yA recalled its experiences in administer- 
ing the GI bill readjustment allowance pro- 
gram for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA said, 
nearly 9 million veterans drew allowances 
totaling $3.2 billion for unemployed and 
$600 million for self-employment, during 
periods when self-employed veterans were 
netting less than $100 a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the 
total, exhausted their full rights to this 
benefit. 

The average veteran was on the readjust- 
ment allowance rolls for only 6 weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of 
veterans who successfully make the leap 
from military to civilian life with the help 
of GI bill benefits, 

In Stephens, Ark.; Floyd T. Bryan, ex-Navy 
veteran, obtained a GI business loan from a 
bank so that he could buy a bank in a small 
community where oil had just been struck. 
Since that time, Bryan's bank has made loans 
to hundreds of other veterans. “They're the 
best business on my books,” he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Air Force corporal, used two GI 
bill benefits—on-the-job training and a busi- 
ness loan—to establish a successful auto 
fabric business. After completing his train- 
ing, he decided to buy out the firm in which 
he had trained, He did so with a $4,000 GI 
business loan, 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing so 
that he could try for a job as a clerk; then 
studying television repair, None of these 
was successful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Coun- 
Seling tests and interviews revealed that 
Gould was excellent college material; fur- 
thermore, that he had a natural bent for 
Science. So he entered college. He won his 
master’s degree and is about to acquire his 
doctory of philosophy in atomic physics, with 


Non- 
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VA said the 10-year-old Gi bill has been a 
for World War II veterans only. Its 
achievements belong entirely to America’s 
generation of World War II veterans—now 
averaging the middle thirties, with memories 
of wartime years growing a little dimmer as 
each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for vet- 
erans on active duty after June 27, 1950, the 
date of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
This law, too, provides benefits similar to 
those which were contained in the original 
GI bill—education and training, GI loans, 
unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accom- 
Pplishments of this new GI bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full im- 
pact on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated, 





Amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

Mr. WOL\'ERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such timie as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New York {Mr. 
Rapwanl. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in paying tribute to the chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, as well as 
the ranking Democratic member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser]. 

Both gentlemen certainly deserve all 
the praise that has been heaped upon 
them today. 

Iam happy to have this opportunity to 
speak briefly in favor of this bill, H. R. 
7840. I introduced a similar measure, 
H. R. 7979, and for this reason I am espe- 
cially happy to rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Although I also favored certain provi- 
sions, which were supported by many 
railroad employees in my district, in H. 
R. 5269, nevertheless, the bill before us is 
a@ very good bill and I enthusiastically 
join with the recommendation made by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in supporting this worthy 
measure. 

In this connection, it is important that 
we pay tribute to the people most vitally 
concerned about this legislation. ‘The 
railroad network of the United States is 
the most fabulous network oi railroad 
transportation in the entire world. The 
records of the railroads in the First 
World War and the Second World War 
were simply fabulous. A large part of 
the success of the railroad-transporta- 
tion system is due to the skilled and ca- 
pable workers who are employed by the 
railroad companies. The management 
also made a distinct contribution toward 
the efficiency of the railroads in han- 
dling greatly increased tonnages. The 
legislation before us can briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: ‘ 
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First, benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second, benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over the age of 18. 

Third, full survivor benefits to widows, 
dependent widowers, and dependent par- 
ents who are also eligible for a railroad- 
retirement annuity in their own right. 

Fourth, increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth, disregarding the compensation 
earned after the age of 65, if the credit- 
ing of such compensation would dimin- 
ish the annuity. 

Sixth, changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the an- 
nuity for that month. 

Seventh, excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this 


act. 

Eighth, elimination of the requirement 
in the present law that a child over the 
age of 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor’s annuity. 

Ninth, waiver of cetirement benefits 
for certain ind{viduals who are receiv- 
ing non-service-connected veterans’ 
pensions. 

Again, I want to state that this is very 
good and sound legislation, and I urge 
every Member of this House to support it. 





Nation’s Oil Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


Or OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, the domes- 
tic oil crisis in the United States is grow- 
ing worse. Indications are 
that the situation will continue to get 
worse before there is hope for improve- 
ment. The best hope for any relief in 
the foreseeable future lies in adminis- 
trative action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The problem facing our Nation is, 
basically, too much oil. We are eco- 
nomically drowning in oil. 

Foreign imports must share some of 
the blame for the situation as we find it 
today. Domestic production has been 
cut back and curtailed to a breaking 
point in an effort to offset this flush 
everproduction, but imports have not 
shared this curtailment. Instead; im- 
ports continue to increase. 

With ruin facing our independent oil 
producers, it seems that even the most 
uninformed can understand that the 
burden ought to be shared by all seg- 
ments of the industry in equal measure. 

Oilmen are not the only victims of the 
crisis now facing us. Their financial 
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ruin, with its resultant bad effects on all 
our economy, is only a part of the prob- 
lem. State governments are the first 
victims of such a condition. All oil- 
producing States depend on oil runs for 
a large portion of State revenues. Cut- 
backs in production is now costing my 
State of Oklahoma more than a half 
million dollars monthly over its revenues 
from oil as compared to just 1 year ago. 
This cannot continue without wrecking 
the State government. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Okla- 
homan, of Oklahoma City, brings out a 
new point on this subject, which I in- 
clude herewith because it points out why 
we need action now. The editorial is as 
follows: 

Srttt More Foreicn Or. 

This country’s independent oil producers 
may take with some reservations the reas- 
euring talk out of Washington concerning 
the effect of the Iranian settlement on 
domestic production. 

Although Iran's restored output may be 
directed primarily toward the European mar- 
ket it is difficult to see how the eventual 
addition of 650,000 barrels a day to the exist- 
ing world glut could fail to complicate the 
domestic situation barring a change in im- 
port policy. 

For regardless of the immediate destina- 
tion of the Middle East's expanded produc- 
tion the effect would appear to be a further 
contraction of this country’s foreign outlets 
and aggravation of an already unfavorable 
export-import balance. 

As one of the principal oi] producing States 
Oklahoma has more than an academic inter- 
est in this matter. Its bread and butter 
concern is apparent in the July tax figures 
showing a decline from the corresponding 
month in 1953 of more than a half million 
dollars in gross production collections. 

Iran was producing about 650,000 barrels 
a day when the big refinery at Abadan was 
shut down in June 1951. That was about 
35 percent of the Middle East's production 
and more than 6 percent of the free world’s 
total output. 

Notwithstanding the loss of Iran’s output 
there has been a 113-percent increase in 
Middle East production during the last 5 
years as a result of expanded activity in other 
oil-producing countries of the area. 

Principally because of developments in the 
Middle East the expansion of foreign capacity 
has outrun foreign consumption by more 
than 1,500,000 barrels a day. As a result 
the Middle East largely has supplanted the 
United States and Venezuela as the principal 
source of oil for Europe and other areas in 
the Eastern Hi e 

From its position as a net exporter of oil 
in the prewar years the United States has 
become a net importer as a result of restric- 
tions on domestic production without cor- 
responding curtailments of imports. 

Figures reported monthly to the Texas 
railroad commission refiect a gradual widen- 
ing of the gap between exports and imports, 
and it might appear that the addition of 
Iran's production would accelerate this trend 
in the absence of new restrictions on imports. 

Imports currently are supplying about 14 
percent of the United States market, and 
there is some concern over the effect of this 
trend on the maintenance of enough domes- 
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Congress Should Probe Sick and Diseased 
Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
1954, I called to the attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress an article written by 
Hilton E. Hanna, feature writer for the 
Butcher Workman, the magazine of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, which re- 
ported deplorable conditions in a portion 
of the poultry industry. 

Since that time I introduced House 
Resolution 647, calling for a congression- 
al investigation of the commercial 
slaughtering and processing of poultry. 

Now Mr. Hanna has prepared a 
pamphlet on this same subject, which I 
feel will be of interest to Members of 
Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I herewith in- 
clude the article entitled “Congress 
Should Probe Sick and Diseased Poul- 
try”: 

ConGress SHOULD PrROsE Sick AND DISEASED 
PouLtTry 

If the American people knew what filth, 
unwholesomenes:;, and lack of sanitation 
exists in certain ureas of the poultry indus- 
try, they would immediatety revolt and de- 
mand prompt action by Congress, the State 
legislatures, and municipal officials to change 
the situation. 

The job of alerting the consumer-citizens 
of the Nation to the menace of this poultry 
situation is the No. 1 task staked out for 
itself by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, A. F. 
of L., and its nearly 600 affiliated local 
unions. 

The decision to launch this all-important 
cleanup campaign and compulsory State and 
Federal poultry regulation and inspection 
drive was made by the international execu- 
tive board of the union and unanimously 
endorsed by some 315 delegates from all 
parts of the Nation attending a national 
conference held in Chicago May 24-27. In 
the words of the executive board, this cam- 
paign will be carried out to a successful 
conclusion, “even if it costs the interna- 
tional union a million dollars.” 

JUNGLE STORY BRINGS INSPECTION 


In 1906 Upton Sinclair published his fa- 
mous book, The Jungle. That book prompt- 
ly aroused an indifferent Nation, to the in- 
credible lack of sanitation, sickening eco- 
nomic conditions, and the sea of human 
misery that surrounded the meatpacking in- 
dustry of that period. 

By March 4, 1907, Federal meat inspection 
had become a reality. Ever since then that 
service has continued to be the basic law 





reindeer. But up to now—almost 50 years 
later—and in spite of its wide popularity and 
general acceptance as a real American deli- 
cacy, poultry tragically remains the “forgot- 
ten bird” of the Nation's lawmakers so far as 
any compulsory are concerned 
relating to wholesomeness or fitness for hu- 
man consumption, 
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POULTRY FORGOTTEN BIRD 

Reports now reaching our office indicate 
that a new “jungle” has sprung UP—this 
time in certain areas of the poultry industry 
This “jungle” business in poultry seems to 
flourish in cases where the rotten products 
can most easily be passed off without detec. 
tion. In other words, those who operate this 
filthy trade make their big haul on the un- 
suspecting consumer in instances where the 
chickens are cut up and sold in packages of 
breasts, wings, drumsticks, or some Other 
particular part of the bird and featureg ag 
ready for frying or stewing. 

The story of this modern “jungie” is 
neither the easiest nor the most pleasant for 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters to relate. It 
is difficult to handle, first of all because of 
the welfare of our members, 30,000 of whom 
are earning their livelihood in the poultry 
industry. Equally important, it is a difficult 
story to handle because of the welfare of 
those employers in the industry who take 
pride in the reputation of their business and 
do everything in their power to make sure 
that the products they handle are every pit 
as sanitary and wholesome as those of the 
great meatpacking industry of today. In 
spite of these considerations, the general 
welfare of the consuming public—which 
means all of us—demands that the story be 
told. 

UNION-EMPLOYERS: QUALITY TEAM 

At the present time it is estimated that 
approximately 300,000 workers are employed 
in the poultry industry in the United States, 
In plants where the workers are organized, 
their contracts provide for sanitary and other 
decent working conditions. This pride in 
production and cooperative policing of work- 
ing conditions has developed to such a point 
that in a number of areas of the country, 
processed poultry products carry both the 
seal of our International Union, the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, and the brand name or 
trade-mark of the company employing our 
members. This method of declaring labor- 
management cooperation serves as a double 
guaranty of highest quality products. It is 
assurance that both the union and the com- 
panies stand 100 percent behind the products 
they produce. . 

To these unionized poultry producers must 
be added those other operators—and there 
must be many of them—who, while not or- 
ganized, constantly strive to put good, whole- 
some, quality products on the market. 

On the other hand, recent attempts to or- 
ganize in certain areas of the poultry in- 
dustry reveal the existence of some truly 
putrid, filthy, inhuman, and almost unbe- 
Hevable conditions. Affidavits in our pos- 
session point out that in instance after in- 
stance, employees are forced to work day 
in and day out under sickening conditions, 
handling and preparing diseased birds which 
move along in trade and eventually wind up 
on the tables of unsuspecting customers. 

Get the story firsthand from some of the 
poultry workers themselves. 

Listen to this account from a sworn affida- 
vit: } 
“My job was to pull feathers, and those 
who were on this job with me and | were 
first ones to handle the chickens after 
had passed through the scalding process 
roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me, most of the feathers were off the 
bodies and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. 

“It is quite often that thousands of chick- 
ens would pass on the line with sores on 
their bodies. Thousands of them would 
have large swellings as large as # chicken 
egg on their bodies. These swellings were 
filled with a yellowish pus, and the odor was 
very strong. Others would have red spots 
all over their bodies that looked like small- 
pox.” 


BEs 
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Another affidavit reads in part as follows: 
“t have seen thousands of chickens that I 
have worked om that had large sores on 
their bodies. Some of the sores had hard 
scabs on them and some of them would be 
open. I have, when I had time, cut these 
cores off. These sores would range in size 
from @ dime to the size of a half dollar. I 
have also seen chickens with red spots all 
over their bodies. We did not know what 
caused these red spots but we would re- 
mark to each other that they had smallpox 
or measles.” 

Here is another worker’s sworn statement: 

“when I was killing chickens I have cut 
the throats of many chickens that were al- 
ready dead and stiff. These dead chickens 
would at times have part of their heads 
mashed off. The ‘first time I saw these kind 
of chickens come along I did not cut their 
throats, but (my) supervisors came and told 
me to cut their throats and let them go 
through with the good ones. I obeyed them 
from then on until I changed jobs. 

“when on the killing job I would also kill 
chickens that would be sick and have long, 
thick, and stringy pus coming from their 
mouths and nostrils, 

“when clipping gizzards I would see large 
growths on the entrails that looked like a 
mass of jelly. These chicken entrails would 
smell awfully bad, and at times would make 
me sick at the stomach. The entrails would 
have small pimples on them that looked 
similar to measles. The gizzards would be 
fwl of worms and would get all over my 
hands, and they would also have some kind 
of hard growths on them. The livers would 
be almost green at times. 

“These diseased livers and gizzards would 
be taken to the stuffing table and put in a 
sack and placed back im the chickens.” 

Still another affidavit gives this picture: 

“When packing there would be hundreds 
of chickens per day come into the packing 
room that would be bruised, have sores on 
them, and the chest cavity would be covered 
with pus. Sometimes the skins of chickens 
would be so covered with sores (sores that 
would have openings with a hard gristly ring 
around them, others that would have scabs 
over the sores, and others with red pimples 
that looked like measles and chickenpox) 
that I would have to take the entire skin off. 
Some of these sores could be cut off. After 
taking the skin off or cutting the sores off 
I would pack them in boxes and see them 
loaded on trucks to be taken to market. Oth- 
ers that would have different parts that had 
turned green would have the green parts cut 
off and the rest of the carcass would be 
packed and loaded out for market. 


COMPULSORY REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
NEEDED 


This threat to the Nation’s health and wel- 
fare exists primarily because there is no com- 
pulsory Federal law regulating the slaughter- 
ing, inspection, grading, labeling, 
processing, canning, sale, and transportation 
of poultry or poultry products that move in 
interstate commerce. As @ result, in the 
main only the laws of the jungle prevail in 
— preparation of poultry products for mar- 

et. 


Compare the case of poultry with that of 
meat and you get a clearer picture of the 
whole situation. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the Nation’s com- 
mercial meat supply is prepared under com- 
pulsory Federal regulation and inspection and 
most of the rest is subject to State or local 
inspection laws. On the other hand, none of 
the poultry supply of the Nation is processed 
under com} Federal insp-ction and 


only few States have compulsory poul 
regulation of their o- 7” 
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VOLUNTARY PROGRAM LACKS TEETH 


This voluntary poultry inspection and 
grading program is presumably asked for and 
utilized by those poultry houses and estab- 
lishments that take pride in being able to 
advertise and offer their products to the 
public as inspected for wholesomeness by 
United States Department of Agriculture or 
Government graded. No doubt, many of 
those who apply for this voluntary service do 
so in good faith and comply with the various 
regulations and provisions of the program as 
specified. On the other hand, recent in- 
vestigations make it perfectly clear that a 
compulsory poultry regulation and inspec- 
tion program with teeth in it is long over- 
due in the interest of the health and welfare 
of the Nation’s consumers. Actually, much 
of the so-called Federal poultry and poultry 
products inspection and grading programs 
is nothing less than a farce which comes close 
to being a fraud on the American people. 

This voluntary Federal poultry grading and 
inspection program is available under six 
separate and distinct types of services. Of- 
ficially they are listed as follows: 

(a) Grading of live poultry. 

(b) Certification of dressed poultry pro- 
duced under sanitary requirements in official 
plants. 

(c) Grading of dressed poultry: (1) in an 
official plant, (2) at terminal markets and 
other receiving points. 

(d) Inspection of dressed poultry in offi- 
cial plants for processing as ready-to-cook 
poultry. 

(e) Grading of ready-to-cook poultry: (1) 
in an official plant, (2) at terminal markets 
and other receiving pvints. 


(f) Inspection service in official canning 
plants. 


FRAUD ON THE PUBLIC 


To the average citizen this elaborate array 
and outline of Federal regulations relating 
to the processing of poultry and poultry 
products may well be taken as ample proof 
that any poultry product bearing a United 
States Government label, stamp, or mark of 
any kind is okay for wholesomeness and ap- 
proved for human consumption. In fact, 
it is probably not at all unreasonable to as- 
sume that the average consumer does not 
even bother to look for Government labels, 
but just naturally takes it for granted that 
in the purchase of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, he or she is protected by the same rigid 
Federal or State compulsory inspection for 
sanitation and wholesomeness as apply to 
beef, pork, veal, lamb, and other meats and 
meat products. 

In light of this traditional faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their Gov- 
ernment to protect them from fraud, filth, di- 
sease, and unwholesomeness in food products, 
it is tragic indeed to have to point out that 
this vigilance falls short of extending to 
poultry or poultry products. 

REGULATIONS THAT MEAN NOTHING 


Few people, for example, would suspect 
that it is possible for them to buy eye- 


plied in the “Sanitation” marking by requir- 
ing that there be set forth in the same mark, 
but in smaller print, which the unsuspecting 
may never read, the following 
statement: “Not USDA graded for quality 
or USDA inspected for wholesomeness.” 
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means so little on poultry products. These 
instructions say plainly: “The service that 
is remdered under sanitation process mark- 
ing is limited to sanitation and, as such, 
we do not have authority to prdhibit a com- 
pany from packing birds that may be emaci- 
ated or show external evidence of disease.” 
SHADY OPERATIONS 


In addition to the appalling lack of Fed- 
eral protection for the consumers of poultry, 
there is evidence that poultry, from States 
without regulations, has been entering the: 
market under questionable circumstances 
and doubtful legality even in States that do 
have rigid poultry inspections laws. As of 
the date we go to press, for example, the 
State of Texas has no poultry inspection law 
of any kind. Despite this fact, Texas-pro- 
duced poultry products have been able to 
reach markets in California, a State with 
very rigid poultry inspection laws. One of 
the more significant sections of the Cali- 
fornia law specifies that out-of-State poultry 
need not be reinspected if it originates in 
States whose poultry inspection laws are 
equally as strict as its own. 

Texas-produced poultry was able to side- 
step or evade the California law and thus 
reach markets in the Golden State only 
through a ruse. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Texas, on his own, and without 
legal basis, proceeded to appoint and did 
appoint so-called “inspectors” arming them 
with authority which did not exist, to certify 
as to grade and sanitation poultry processed 
anywhere in the State of Texas, and to do so 
without the guidance of any published tests 
or standards. In the most flagrant case re- 
ported to us the “inspector” appointed was 
a company supervisory employee who never 
once relinquished any of. those supervisory 
duties while serving as an inspector. It was 
such conditions of false pretense parading 
under the guise of respectability and legality 
that enabled this so-called Texas “inspected” 
and “graded” poultry to reach markets in 
California and other States like Colorado. 


HISTORIC COURT DECISION 


As soon as these illegal practices were dis- 
covered the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen immediately instituted 
proceedings to bring them to a halt. The 
action was entitled Case No. 98414 Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, Local 103, A. F. of L., 
against John C. White, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the State of Texas, et al. 

On May 17, 1954, Judge Jack Roberts, of 
the District Court, 126th Judicial District, 
Travis County, Texas, issued an injunction at 
the request of the union restraining the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of 
Texas and enjoining him from continuing the 
practices enumerated above. The injunc~ 
tion order was entered by Judge Roberts after 
the defendant pleaded nolo contendere, or 
no contest. The importance of this injunc- 
tion cannot be overestimated. It is a sig- 
nificant step toward the goal of complete 
elimination of the utterly unwholesome con- 
ditions that not only exist but thrive in 
many areas of the poultry industry. 


MAJOR INDUSTRY UNREGULATED 


The need for the prompt passage of an 
effective poultry regulation and inspection 
program both on the State and Federal level 
becomes more urgent with every passing 
day. This is true for several important rea- 
sons: (1) Because the poultry industry, one 
of the major food industries of the Nation, 
has been permitted and continues to grow 
unregulated from the standpoint of the 
quality of its products; (2) because tong 
of poultry, uninspected for disease and un- 
certified for edibility, are dumped on the 
market daily; (3) because between 1940 and 
1958 per capita poultry consumption (chick- 
end and turkey combined) jumped from 22 
pounds to 35.2 pounds (preliminary figures 
for 1953); and (4) because health authori- 
ties are agreed that a number of poultry 
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diseases are capable of being transferred to 
beings. 

en ee underscore the need 

for prompt action by local, State, and Fed- 

eral officials to establish an effective com- 

pulsory poultry regulation and inspection 

program. 

For example, another worker’s sworn state- 
ment runs as follows: 

“My job was cleaning up, and during the 
last 4 months my job was cutting off feet. 
This job required that I handle and cut 
the feet off every third chicken. During 
my tenure of employment I have never seen 
the Federal, county, or State inspector in 
the * * * plant. I have seen thousands of 
chickens with large sores, broken wings, dis- 
colored spots, and some were green and 
slimey. These chickens were then sent into 
the packing room for shipment. I have 
never seen a chicken that was discarded as 
unfit for human consumption. All chickens, 
regardless of their condition, was sent to 
the packing room.” 

And another affidavit says this: 

“My job was to take the galls off the livers. 
I also had to handle the hearts. I have 
handled thousands of livers with big ugly 
sores, hearts that were enlarged to twice their 
normal size, and hearts that were covered 
with pus. Sometimes these sores would 
break open and an odor was so bad that I 
could hardly stand it. I would put the livers 
and hearts into a trough, diseased ones and 
all. They were then washed by a machine 
and sent on to the packing room where they 
were prepared foF shipment. I was instruc- 
ted to put every one, including the diseased 
part, into the trough, which I did. I have 
never seen an inspector in the plant.” 


THREAT TO HEALTH OF ALL 


These conditions are direct threats both to 
the consuming public and to those workers 
and employers who are cooperating in every 
way possible to produce quality products. If 
only from the standpoint of its own economic 
welfare, therefore, it would seem that the 
poultry industry itself should be leading the 
clean-up campaign, both for effective inspec- 
tion laws adequately enforced and for a well 
organized, self-policing campaign. In addi- 
tion, the health of the Nation is, or ought 
to be, the concern of all. Consequently, the 
cooperation and support of every consumer- 
citizen of the Nation is being sought and 
solicited in this poultry cleanup campaign. 

Already a number of citizens, laymen as 
well as public officials, from across the Nation 
have expressed interest and pledged their 
support to the cleanup campaign. Several 
Members of Congress—both the House and 
Senate—have volunteered to introduce an 
effective bill at the earliest opportunity mo- 
ment. And the initial article on the sub- 
ject from the May Butcher Workman, official 
publication of the International Union, has 
been inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Congressman MELVIN Price, of Illinois. 

In further action Congressman Price has 
petitioned Chairman C.iirrorp Hopr and the 
other members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture to consider appointment of a 
especial committee to investigate and probe 
conditions in poultry plants around the Na- 
tion. Latest report from Washington on 
this development is that the whole matter 
has been placed before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, for his considera- 
tion and action. 

The labor press has been solid in its sup- 
port of the drive. With the passing of time 
both the daily papers and national column- 
ists are recognizing the campaign and giving 
it Bpace in their pages and columns, 

4 LADY ENTERS THE PICTURE 


As soon as the Butcher Workman’s article 
exposing the conditions that exist in certain 
areas of the poultry industry was called to 
the attention of Congresswoman Leonor 
SULLIVAN, of Missouri, she, too, immediately 
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sprang into action. She relayed the infor- 
mation to the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, requested a summary report from 
Commissioner C. W. Crawford on operations 
of that agency in the area of poultry inspec- 
tion, and invited their support in the drive 
for a more effective poultry regulation 
program. 

Inquiry by Congresswoman SvuLiivan re- 
vealed a number of facts and figures not at 
all comforting or reassuring to the consum- 
ing public. Actually they ought to be nause- 
ating and very disturbing to every American. 
The Gentlelady discovered, for example, the 
following: 

1. That under its poultry inspection pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1953 and the first 11 
months of fiscal 1954, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration approved a total of 106 
seizure actions for the removal of unfit birds 
from the market. Of these seizures, 64 cases 
included charges that the item so seized was 
in whole or in part, the product of a diseased 
animal. 

2. During the same period, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration also approved 33 
criminal actions for violation of the pro- 
visions of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Twenty-two of these actions involved dis- 
eased poultry. 

It ought to be explained that under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, a food 
is deemed to be adulterated if it is the 
product of a diseased animal or of an animal 
which died other than by slaughter. 

3. During the fiscal year 1953, the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration devoted the 
equivalent of 10 man-years to the phase of 
its program dealing with poultry. These op- 
erations included work on diseased poultry 
and work on filthy, d@eomposed, or otherwise 
unfit- poultry, as well as work on poultry 
which had been needled or otherwise 
fraudulently watered to increase its weight. 

4. According to Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration estimates, there are approxi- 
mately 1,300 interstate poultry dressing, 
freezing, or canning establishments in the 
United States. .But for the past 2 years, the 
agency has been able to make only about 400 
poultry establishment inspections per year, 
and one quarter of these were reinspection of 
the same firms. In other words, even assum- 
ing that no new poultry houses are estab- 
lished, at the present rate of coverage, it 
would take at least 4 or 5 years to inspect the 
poultry establishments now in operation. 
Despite this fact, the forecast is that the 
number of hours spent on this work during 
the 1954 fiscal year will be substantially re- 
duced. 

COLD FIGURES TELL TRAGIC TALE 


These cold statistics tell a tragic story of 
the job our Government is not doing to pro- 
tect the poultry consumers of the Nation 
from fraud, filth, and disease, From a prac- 
tical standpoint, this make-believe program 
of consumer protection, whether under the 
so-called Voluntary Inspection Service of the 
Department of Agriculture or under the 
skeleton staff and inadequate facilities of the 
Food and Drug Administration, is about as 
effective as trying to bail a well dry with a 
sieve. It simply can’t be done. Nothing less 
than an effective compulsory poultry regula- 
tion and inspection program, rigidly enforced 
on the local, State, and national levels, will 
guarantee the consumers that the birds they 
buy are fit for human consumption. 

In another of its admissions, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration verifies the fact 
previously reported by the Butcher Work- 
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been definitely established, it is believed that 
poultry may at least serve as a reseryojy ot 
human infections by routes not yet qi. 
covered. Certain types of encephalitis ang 
meningitis, pseudo-tuberculosis and Pas- 
turella infections are in this group. 

STRONG UNION STAND 


On May 28, the two top officers of the 
international union, President Ear) W. Jim. 
erson and Secretary-Treasurer Patrick 
Gorman, issued instructions to every poultry 
local of the international union, or locals 
having any portion of their membership 
employed in poultry, to take definite ang 
immediate action, to make sure that no 
Amalgamated member engages in the slaugh. 
tering, processing, or packing of unwhole. 
some poultry. This was an unprecedenteq 
move on the part of the international officers 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters ang 
Butcher Workmen, but it is an indication of 
the seriousness with which the union has 
entered into the fight for an effective poultry 
regulation and inspection program. 


EVERYBODY'S FIGHT 


The fight for an effective poultry regula. 
tion and inspection program is an 4jl. 
American fight. Everyone is needed; every- 
one is welcomed. No one will be slighted 
and no efforts will be slackened until the 
victory is won—until chickens, ducks, geese, 
guineas, pigeons, and the rest of the poultry 
family are once again birds we can al! enjoy 
because we all played our part in making 
them safe for human consumption. 

Your civil duty calls. Don’t be a shirker, 
Write, wire, “buttonhole” or otherwise con- 
tact your Congressman, Senators, State legis- 
lators, health officers, mayors, councilmen, 
and other local officials. Remind them that 
the health and welfare of the Nation de- 
mands the prompt enactment and enforce- 
ment of an effective compulsory poultry 
regulation and inspection program on all 
levels of government—local, State and Na- 
tional—and demands it now. As citizens, 
consumers, and taxpayers we owe it to our- 
selves, our community and the Nation to 
act on this important matter and act im- 
mediately. Health is the concern of all. 

On July 16 and 20, respectively, Senator 
Pavt H. Doveras, of Illinois, and Congress- 


“man MeEtvin Price, 24th Illinois District, in- 


troduced similar resolutions in the House 
and Senate calling for congressional investi- 
gation of the commercial slaughtering and 
processing of poultry. Senate resolution is 
No. 283, referred to Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. House resolution bears No, 
647, referred to Committee on Rules. 





New Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Mr. Bradshaw 
Mintener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the President 
and Secretary Hobby are to be congratu- 
lated on securing Mr. Bradshaw Mint- 
ener, of Minneapolis, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with special responsibility for Federal- 
State relations. This is a very important 
post because so many of the activities of 
that Department are joint operations of 
the Federal and local governments—such 
as, social security, vocational education 
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and rehabilitation, hospital construction, 
food and drug administration. Mr. 
Mintener has had a distinguished career 
as vice president and general counsel of 
pillsbury Mills—and, like so many other 
officials of this administration, is making 
a great personal sacrifice to accept this 
appointment. That is in harmony with 
the public-spiritedness we in Minnesota 
have seen Mr. Mintener demonstrate in 
the many church, interracial, and civic 
tasks he has accepted in the past and 
always discharged with distinction. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Star of August 6, 1954: - 
Tue ABLE MR. MINTENER 

Bradshaw Mintener was a key figure in the 
movement which resulted in a clear call from 
Minnesota for the nomination of Mintener’s 
old friend, Dwight D. Eisenhower, for the 
Presidency. Now the President has sum- 
moned his good friend to Washington to be 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. But this is no mere paying off of a 
political or persqnal debt. The President 
knows the fine legal and human qualities of 
the Minneapolis attorney. This city and this 
State long ago learned that important proj- 
ects entrusted to Mintener’s care were 
quickly and competently handled. The Na- 
tional Government soon will learn the same, 
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Congressman Hunter Represents Working 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
12th California District, I believe it is 
important that I report to the people 
of my district on legislative activities 
which affect them and my action on 
such issues. The vast majority of these 
people are conscientious, thrifty, ener- 
getic persons who work hard at their 
jobs to earn their livelihood. Some of 
them have passed their productive years 
and have retired after a lifetime of labor. 

Because these people are working, or 
have worked and are retired, I intend 
to discuss at this time legislation of spe- 
cial importance to them. 

TAX RELIEF 


The 83d Congress completely revised 
our complicated tax structure, closing 
numerous loopholes which had been giv- 
ing unfair advantages to the rich, and 
eliminating or lowering many taxes 
which had been creating a real hard- 
ship on the working people. More than 
two-thirds of the tax relief goes to wage 
earners, families, and other individuals. 
I supported these tax relief measures. 
This is the biggest tax cut in our his- 
tory—nearly $74 billion. 

Specifically, the workingman has re- 
ceived tax relief through drastically 
Slashed excise taxes on drugstore items, 
cosmetics, baby oils, ladies’ handbags, 
telephone bills, and numerous other 
items. The 20 percent tax on home 
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washing machines has been eliminated 
entirely. This means that when you go 
to the store, you have more to spend on 
, yourself and your family, and the tax 
collector gets less from you. Earlier 
this year, the tax bill of each individual 
taxpayer was reduced 10 percent. In 
addition, the new tax-revision bill gives 
more generous deductions for medical 
expenses, freedom from taxation for a 
retired couple if they have $200 monthly 
pension income,’ and children working 
after school or during summer vacation 
can now earn more than $600 in a year 
and still be listed as a dependent. Also, 
salesmen have fairer means of comput- 
ing expenses, thus saving money under 
the new tax law. Working widows will 
be permitted to deduct the cost of child 
care. 
HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 


The 83d Congress has taken impor- 
tant and vigorous steps to promote and 
protect the Nation's health. One of its 
first acts was to create a new executive 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with Cabinet rank. 

Legislation has been passed to provide 
Federal aid in the construction of public 
and nonprofit hospitals, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and nursing homes. Research into 
health problems is encouraged through 
the National Heart Institute and the 
National Institute of Dental Research. 
Additional funds have been appropri- 
ated to expand the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation system, which is 
designed to help disabled persons to be- 
come economically independent. 

A new law aids Federal loan officers 
in seizing and destroying unsafe fabrics 
used in certain inflammable cowboy suits 
and explosive sweaters which have 
burned many children in home acci- 
dents. It is now also against the law 
to ship dangerous fireworks into any 
State which bans their sale. 

At the present time, Congress is con- 
Sidering legislation to encourage the 
establishment or expansion of voluntary 
private health insurance plans—permit- 
ting a broadening of their coverage in 
some cases, with increased protection, 
or lower rates in others. Approximately 
92 million Americans are already cov- 
ered by private plans, but better protec- 
tion is needed, particularly against long- 
term illness, This legislation has had 
my support. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


Congress has authorized an extension 
of the program of assistance in construc- 
tion of schools in crowded defense cen- 
ters and other areas which have grown 
abnormally because of Federal activi- 
ties. Congress has also granted similar 
assistance for school operating expenses. 
Legislation has been enacted to allow 
expanded use of surplus foods in the 
school lunch program. 

HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954 will raise 
housing standards, help more of our peo- 
ple to acquire homes, assist communities 
in getting rid of slums, and in improv- 
ing older neighborhoods, and strengthen 
our mortgage credit system. In the fu- 
ture, the new law will also stimulate the 
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Nation’s entire economy, particularly 
the constructicn industry. 

The new act makes it possible to buy 
new homes under FHA-insured loans 
with much lower down payments. For 
example, on a $10,000 new home under 
FHA, a buyer previously had to make a 
downpayment of $1,250. Now the down- 
payment is only $700. 

HIGHWAYS 


The new highway law means that we 
in the 12th Congressional District can 
drive our cars with greater convenience 
and personal safety. Almost all of our 
gasoline-tax money will be used for 
highways instead of being diverted for 
other uses. California gets a big share 
of funds authorized in this law for free- 
Ways, secondary roads, and streets. I 
cast my vote for more and better roads 
for my district. 

VETERANS 

Our Nation’s war veterans will have 
plenty of hospital space for treatment 
required as a result of service to our 
country. Congress has provided this 
year for a record number of beds in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. Last year I joined with 
my colleagues in voting for an extension 
of the GI bill of rights for veterans of 
the Korean war. This year, as in 1951, 
I voted for increases in rates of com- 
pensation and pensions payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents. In view of 
the present cost of living, these increases 
were necessary and reasonable. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


In 1951 Congress gave postal workers 
and classified civil-service employees a 
long-overdue pay raise. Due to infla- 
tion, however, the ordinary civilian Fed- 
eral employee today is economically 


‘ worse off than in 1939. You cannot re- 


cruit or keep competent employees to 
conduct the business of the United 
States with that kind of economic pros- 
pect confronting them. Aware of this 
situation, I have supported legislation 
this year providing for further pay in- 
creases. Government employees and 
others living on fixed incomes can be 
thankful that the present administra- 
tion has brought a halt to the deadly 
spiral of constantly climbing prices. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


New legislation enacted by the House 
liberalized the provisions of the railroad 
retirement system by reducing the eligi- 
bility age of widows from 65 to 60, raising 
maximum earnings from $75 to $100, 
increasing maximum creditable compen- 
sation from $300 to $350, and in many 
other ways. In the meantime, the un- 
employment insurance was raised from 
$7 to $8.50 a day. I supported these 
provisions. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 

The House has increased social-secu- 
rity and old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits by raising benefit amounts, in- 
creasing the earning base, eliminating 
the 5 lowest years of earnings in com- 
puting averages, raising minimum pri- 
mary insurance amounts, increasing 
maximum family benefits from $168.75 
to $200, broadened coverage, and ex- 
pand, benefits in many other ways. I 
have supported these provisions and 
have personally supported Dr. Francis 
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Townsend in his attempt to develop an 
adequate pay-as-you-go pension plan to 
assure our senior citizens a dignified 
standard of living. 





; Remarkable Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr Speaker, herewith 
I submit for the Recorp a brief editorial 
about a remarkable mand and a very 
friendly fellow—a man who has culti- 
vated the sweet flowers of friendship 
throughout his native land and on far- 
distant shores. Wherever he has trav- 
eled, at home or abroad, his constant 
companion has ben a genial smile. His 
open heart has been his passport and his 
warm handclasp has been his visa. Real 
friendships are priceless and real friends 
are few, but it does not cost much to 
smile. Some people are too busy to be 
friendly, too important to be kind, and 
too selfish even to smile or to speak a 
kindly word. Here is a man who has 
labored in the laboratories of his Lord— 
never too great to be humble, never too 
busy to be kind, and never in his life 
has he been cruel. 

Surely he was not born great, nor has 
greatness been thrust upon him, but he 
has achieved greatness in the fields of 
spiritual, civic and social welfare and 
has endeared himself to the people of his 
native land. He is great, not because 
he is a physical giant and big, tall and 
strong, but merely because he is a gen- 
tle man who has planted seeds of friend- 
ship along the thoroughfares of life. 
All who have known him have been im- 
pressed with the unaffected elegance 
and amiable simplicity of his maners. 

This remarkable man of whom I 
speak is James A. Farley, known every- 
where as Jim. He has lived a long and 
useful life, but he shall never grow old 
because he is animated by the spirit of 
youth. He has lived well and magnifi- 
cently and always and ever he has lived 
above the fog in public duty and in pri- 
vate thinking. From the dawn of man- 
hood’s morning to the golden hours of 
his great life he has been inspired by 
lofty principles and high ideals and at- 
tended by a righteous influence. Surely 
he has the right to exact from life the 
real compensations which by his life 
and love and labor he has so richly 
earned. He is a man of courage and 
conviction, and is remarkable merely be- 
cause of the life he has lived. In poli- 
tics he has been powerful; in public of- 
fice he has been a paragon. 

Perhaps you wonder why I am having 
all this to say. Certainly Iam not nom- 
inating Jim Farley for public office. 
Neither am I singing a political swan 
song, and surely this brief tribute is not 
a requiem. Actually, the little editorial 
in the Gastonia Gazette prompted me 
to say these few kind words about Jim 
Farley, whose friendship most all of us 
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have enjoyed through the years. He 
has walked with kings, but he has never 
lost the common touch. 

REMARKABLE Man 


Congratulations to Belmont Abbey College 
on securing James A. Farley as the principal 
speaker for the approaching commencement 
exercises. 

Jim Farley is one of the most remarkable 
politicians in American history. And one 
of the most remarkable personalities of his 
generation. : 

Now well in his seventies, and we believe 
nearing 80, Jim Farley has changed very 
little in appearance in the last 20 years. 
Just a few years ago we saw him marching 
with the Knights of Columbus in the mam- 
moth parade which welcomed Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to New York. 

He marched’ the full 5 miles or more 
without missing a step, walking as erect and 
with as firm a step as the youngest man in 
the crowd. 

It has been said that Jim Farley knows at 
least 100,000 people by name, knows where 
they come from and what their business is. 

We can testify to the fact that he has a 
most remarkable memory, for when we spoke 
to him at a dinner in New York several years 
ago, he boomed out, before we could tell him 
who we were: 

“Hello, Atkins. 
tonia?” 

The remarkable thing about it was that we 
had talked with him only briefly when he 
was passing through Gastonia some 15 years 
before, on his way to Newton to dedicate a 
new post office. That was when he was 
serving as Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt. 

Farley doesn’t brag about it, or claim any 
particular moral preeminence for it, but he 
has never taken a drink or smoked in his 
life. Unusual, to say the least, for a national 
politician. 

He is really an outstanding man, and per- 
haps the most astute politician of his day. 

We welcome him to Gaston County to 
address the graduates at Belmont Abbey. 


Mr. Speaker, the fine and friendly edi- 
tor who wrote the editorial Remarkable 
Man was in error in estimating the age 
of the man about whom he was,writing. 
Actually, Jim Farley is well on the south 
side of 3 score years and 10, and my 
fondest hope is that he shall reach 100 
years and take a new lease on life. May 
Heaven’s blessings attend him and light 
his pathways through many years to 
come. ‘ 


How are things in Gas- 





Dr. Jose P. Laurel Honored by Fellow 
Citizens at Testimonial Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, word has been received in 
Washington, D. C., that Dr. Jose P. 
Laurel, one of the greatest leaders and 
statesmen in the Philippine history, is 
coming to the United States and Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a representative of his 
country and its President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, to discuss many important prob- 
lems with administration and congres- 
sional leaders here. 


August 12 


It is reported that he will be coming to 
Washington sometime early in Septem. 
ber. In view of his visit to this country 
I am sure the Members will be interested 


* in reading the remarks of another creat 


Philippine leader, John W. Hausser. 
mann, on the occasion of testimonia). 
despedida dinner in honor of Dr. Jose p 
Laurel, July 24, 1954, at the Manila Hotel, 
Manila, Philippines. However, before 
inserting the remarks of Judge Hausser. 
mann, I want to insert the- opening re. 
marks made by Mr. Justice Sabino 
Padilla. They are as follows: 


The plan is to have only one speaker, Sen. 
ator Jose P. Laurel, but as I look around | 
see an interesting personality who has a deep 
affection for our people and an abiding faith 
that we will make of our Republic a success, 
I refer to none other than Judge John w., 
Haussermann. May I ask him to say a few 
words? 


At this point I desire to insert the re- 
marks of Judge John W. Haussermann: 

Mr. Toastmaster, honored guest, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is certainly a pleasure for me 
to be here tonight and to make a small con- 
tribution toward this occasion for the won- 
derful man as he leaves for the United States 
as head of the Philippine panel for the 
revision of the Bell Trade Act. 

It is an inspiring sight in these trouble- 
some days of the whole world to see here in 
Manila a vast audience of this kind made 
up of all nationalities and meeting together 
and breaking bread in peace and content- 
ment, and as the honorable Senator goes to 
the United States, I want to assure him that 
he is going there with the full faith, confi- 
dence, and prayers of the Filipino people that 
he will be successful in his mission. 

I came to these islands 55 years ago and 
lived with you through all the obstacles and 
crises through which you passed and it is a 
great pleasure to me that the good Lord 
spared my life long enough to see you grow 
by your own efforts from a status in which 
you had hardly any participation in your 
government to the point where you were able 
to establish a republic built on true demo- 
cratic principles. As an American I am 
proud that the sovereignty of the United 
States over these islands during the transi- 
tion period was nothing more than a great 
umbrella over you to protect you while you 
were getting ready to establish the first 
and only true democratic nation in the 
Far East. 

Some people wonder why I take such a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Philippine 
Islands and why in my late years I should 
feel obligated to help restore the economy of 
these islands which was destroyed by the 
Japanese War. My only answer is that I have 
faith in the Filipino people and I have faith 
in America, which faith gives me confidence 
that if the people of both countries continue 
in their harmonious relations, respecting the 
sovereignty of each, this young and vigorous 
republic will grow in strength and influence 
and will, in time, become a great beacon 
light to all the people of the Far East who 
will in time follow in the footsteps of this 
republic and cause them to establish a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

But, my friends, we have a task to perform. 
The people of this Nation have recently 
elected a man who came from the common 


. people, a man who has the interest of the 


common man at heart, and I hope the entire 
body of Filipino people will unite and give 
him support and prove. to the people of the 
Philippine Islands they made no mistake in 
electing Mr. Magsaysay as President of this 


for a few short years adjourn 
Partisan politics and keep as our goal that 
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which is for the best interest of this nation. 
If we all do that, the accomplishment will be 
for the benefit of each and every inhabitant 
of the Philippine Islands, and I want to say 
to you, Senator, as you go to the United 
states, I can assure you the entire body of 
the rank and file of the American people has 
absolute confidence in the Filipino people. 
I can assure you the American people are 
sympathetic to the aspirations of the Pilipino 
people and I feel sure they will back you up 
in getting that which is necessary for the 
revision of the Bell Trade Act. 

In all of my addresses in the United States, 
I cannot help but bring out the fact that 
the people of the Philippine Islands are 
loyal and patriotic and, at the same time, 
they realize the American people have no 
other interest save and except to make this 
great Republic a success. I hope the people 
of the United States, and especially the 
panel with which you will deal, will realize 
that in the early days the United States went 
through the same sort of crises through 
which you are now passing and the United 
States has developed to the point where it is 
the largest and richest nation in the world 
and thus is able and should hold the scales 
and let the balance go down in favor of the 
things which will benefit the Philippine 
Islands in this revision. 

Then, I hope when the success of this 
young republic is assured and known 
throughout the world, the time will come 
when the skill, determination, and will which 
are now devoted to the construction of in- 
struments of death to destroy each other, 
will be turned toward finding formulas which 
will increase the purchasing power of all low 
income peoples of the world. Then all issuvs 
leading to war will gradually disappear and 
the people of the world will live in peace, 
contentment, and security as God, no doubt, 
intended. 

What a wonderful challenge to the people 
of the Philippines and the people of the 
United States to work together to hasten 
the arrival of such an era, 





Appreciation of Work Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herein the following very 
interesting and appreciative letter ad- 
dressed to my distinguished colleague 
and friend, Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. It concerns one of his 
constituents, Mr. Szyga ‘“‘Saul” Morgen- 
stern, who was recently granted perma- 
nent residence in our great country 
through the joint legislative action of 
Congressman Rooney and the junior 
See from New York, Senator Lzx- 


JuLy 30, 1954, 
Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMaNn: I am writing this 
longhand and not on a cold, impersonal 
typewriter, to tell you in my own hand, and 
from my own heart, how deeply grateful, and 
thankful, and humble I feel, as I read your 
message that President Eisenhower has ap- 
eae and signed Senate bill 278 on behalf 

Morgenstern, 


.than 10,000 islands. 
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Only a few words, but what a dramatic 
and dynamic demonstration of America’s 
love of fair play and justice. A plain grass- 
roots citizen, through his Representative 
puts the complex massive machinery of Na- 
tional Government into operation all the 
way to the very top—a Presidential signa- 
ture, and for the sole benefit of one in- 
dividual, an alien. Only in this blessed 
land of ours can this happen. 

And it was through your kind interest, ef- 
forts, and guidance that this was made pos- 
sible. May the Lord bless you, and keep 
you as His messenger to carry out His will 
for many years. 

Again, thank you sincerely, . 

Yours, 
HYMAN CLEON. 





Lowly Burbot Starts $1 Million Firm in 
Northern Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, up in the extreme northern 
part of my congressional district in 
Minnesota, which by the way is the 
northernmost congressional district in 
the United States, we have one of the 
most unusual business enterprises found 
anywhere in the country. 

It was founded some years ago be- 
cause of the fact that a fish known as 
burbot became more or less of a men- 
ace in Lake of the Woods where we have 
wonderful fishing. This lake has more 
This fish became 
@ nuisance and the commercial fisher- 
men would throw them in piles on the 
shore and they would, of course, be 
wasted there, except when used as fer- 
tilizer. Young Ted Rowell, the son of 
Joe Rowell, one of the pioneers of the 
Baudette area, became quite interested 
in trying to find some way of making 
use of these great quantities of burbot 
fish. He eventually found a way and 
started to make and process some me- 
dicinal and vitamin pills from burbot 
livers. It eventually developed into a 
large business and now is the biggest 
single enterprise in Lake of the Woods 
County on the northern border of Min- 
nesota. 

The story of the early pioneer days 
in this business and its progress to its 
present strong status was written up in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of July 
25. The complete story is most inter- 
esting and I am glad to reproduce it 
here in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorRpD to 
demonstrate the opportunities that are 
so presented to people who can see op- 
portunities in their own home localities. 

The article is by John A. Wickland, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, who is a staff 
writer here. The article follows: 

Drvcs Maps at BAvuDETTe, MInn.—LOwLY 
Piss Starts MILLION-DOLLAR Fram 
(By John A. Wickland) 

Bavupetre, Minn.—The burbot is a pretty 
poor fish, but T. H. Rowell has a real fond- 
mess for it. 
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For it was the burbot, which abounds in 
nearby Lake of the Woods, that gave Rowell’'s 
nationwide pharmaceutical business a start. 

Now a million-dollar-a-year enterprise, 
Rowell Laboratories has branched out into 
many other phases of drug manufacture. 
The big mouthed, big-bellied burbot, with 
its overgrown, vitamin-packed liver, has only 
& small part these days in the Rowell activi- 
ties. 

The firm is the Nation’s largest supplier of 
quinidine capsules and tablets, which are 
used for treatment of heart disease. Raw 
materials for this product are imported by 
Rowell from the Dutch East Indies. 

It also is one of the major producers of 
sodium para amino salicylate, a drug for 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

In all, Rowell makes some 200 different 
drug preparations. A large part of the firm’s 
output is in private-label items for other 
pharmaceutical firms, including some of the 
Nation’s major ones. 

Although Baudette, still something of a 
north woods frontier town, may seem like a 
strange location for a business such as 
Rowell’s, he wouldn't have it any other place. 

Here are some of the greatest hunting and 
fishing in America, and Rowell loves to do 
both. Here, too, he and his wife and their 
daughter, Mary Margaret, and son “Bunny” 
(T. H., Jr.) can step into their 50-foot cruiser, 
the Vio Cal, named for an early and highly 
successful Rowell product, and in a few hours 
be at their cabin on Dawson Island, one of 
the 14,000 islands that dot Lake of the Woods. 

In fact, it was his fishing that interested 
him in the burbot. 

He and his father, the late Joseph C. N. 
Rowell, a commercial fisherman, observed 
back in the early thirties that the number 
of game fish was declining in Lake of the 
Woods. 

Investigation disclosed the burbot was to 
blame. It was devouring the walleye pike 
at an alarming rate. 

Young Ted Rowell had graduated from the 
University of Minnesota pharmaceutical col- 
lege in 1929 and had come home to Baudette 
to open a drug store. That was when he 
first conceived the idea of buying burbot 
livers from commercial fishermen and proc- 
essing the oil into a pharmaceutical product. 

Before that could be done, however, he 
and his father had to learn about their 
chosen fish. With few scientific facts avail- 
able, they had to do their own research on 
the burbot, the only fresh water member of 
the cod family. 

Rowell long had thought that such an ugly 
creature must be good for something, and 
he knew how tasty, though rich, were fried 
burbot livers. 

Research showed, among other things, 
that the vitamin potency of the burbot’'s 
liver is 6 to 8 times that of the cod. 

Then one Christmas night, Ted Rowell’s 
drug store burned down. It was the com- 
mercial burbot oil business or else for him. 

Rowell’s first plant was in an old garage. 
His equipment was primitive. But he pro- 
duced enough burbot oil for matket testing, 
which left him with the big problem of how 
to make such tests. 

Taking a typically direct approach, Rowell 
got a job as manager. of a chain store in 
Minneapolis. Then, as a Baudette burbot 
oil producer, he sold the oil to a wholesale 
drug firm in the city and bought it back for 
retail and prescription sale as manager of 
the drug store. 

During his spare time he called on doctors 
and persuaded them to try the product. 

After a year, Rowell was satisfied he had 
a good product and a growing market. He 
quit the store job and returned to Baudette 
to form Burbot Liver Products Co. 

In those early days, Ted Rowell allowed 
himself $60 a month, and he and his wife 
and son lived in a one-room log cabin near 
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the shore of Lake of the Woods. The burbot 


the area where they then lived has become 
“terribly crowded” with several 

camps. 

It has been said that Ted Rowell found 
oi] in the dark waters of Lake of the Woods. 
He did, but like so many oil ventures, it 
didn’t come up to expectations. Burbot oil 
never quite met his sales hopes. 

Just as he was getting discouraged, a doc- 
tor friend suggested that he add some other 
items, such as a calcium product and vita- 
mins. Rowell did. They sold well. 

The business began to grow, and the Row- 
ells moved to town. The company name was 
changed to indicate its widening activities. 

Then one of the large drug companies 
came out with a new product that was s0 
popular the firm could not meet demand. 
Rowell contracted to make the preparation 
for the large firm. That opened up the 
whole new business of producing private 
label items for other companies. 

Now about one-quarter of Rowell Labora- 
tories’ production is for the private label 
trade. Burbot oil has declined to about 5 
percent of the company’s business. 

Aside from Baudette’s distance from the 
large sales markets, Rowell can’t think of a 
single disadvantage to doing business in such 
a remote place. 

On the other hand, he has a sizable list 
of advantages. 

The dry-crisp air, remarkably dust-free, 
fs ideal for the manufacture of drugs, ac- 
cording to Rowell. 

There is a plentiful supply of labor and 
no competition for workers for the labora- 
tories, which employ 40 to 50 people. 

Then, too, its remoteness is a decided ad- 
vantage in case of war. Rowell has a large 
contract with the Armed Forces that goes 
into effect with the first shot in any new 
hostilities. 

The firm also is near one of its raw ma- 
terials, the burbot. 

And although Baudette, located where the 
Rainy River bends north to the big lake, 
looks on the map like the end of the world, 
Rowell says he probably gets better ac- 
quainted with his customers and the doc- 
tors who prescribe his products than most 
manufacturers. 

An amazing number of them from as far 
away as Texas turn up during the hunting 
and fishing seasons. 

Whenever he can, Rowell takes them up 
the lake to their vacation destinations on 
the Vio Cal. 


Frequently, he accompanies them on a 


day's fishing trip to the famous pike grounds 
outside “the gap,” as the local people call 
the mouth of the Rainy River, or, in the 
fall, on a duck shoot along Fourmile Bay. 





New Post Office Branches in Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of August 11, 1954. 

Postmaster Quigley is to be congratu- 
lated for his splendid idea and although 
the New York delegation gave whole- 
hearted support to our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Krocu, it is he who de- 
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serves the credit for having spearheaded 
this worthy achievement. 

It is a most fitting tribute to him that 
his district should be among the first to 
benefit by this legislation. 

The editorial follows: 


BrookLtyn Pitan SHovtD Brine New Post- 
Orrice BraNCHES 


Passage of a law permitting the Post Office 
Department to build branches on Govern- 
ment-owned sites with private financing and 
pay the cost over a period of years is par- 
ticularly good news for Brooklyn. 

Postmaster Edward J. Quigley conceived 
the idea about 7 years ago and legislation to 
put it into effect was introduced in 1948 by 
Representative Eucens J. KroGH. Because 
of its authorship by Mr. Quigley it became 
known as the Brooklyn plan. In the inter- 
vening years it has been pressed unsuccess- 
fully until last week when it was finally 
enacted into law. 

Most post-office faculties are now rented 
at an annual cost of many millions of dol- 
lars so that great savings could be effected. 
In Brooklyn alone Mr. Quigley estimated that 
the savings would total about $1 million a 
year in the long run: For only 4 out of the 
55 stations in this borough are now owned by 
the Government. 

Under the new law mortgage costs would 
be met by sums previously paid for rent of 
the older structure and at the end of the 
amortization period the amounts paid in 
rents would become savings. The measure 
permits the Post Office Department to com- 
mit $3 million of rental funds for new proj- 
ects in fiscal 1955. 

It is Mr. Quigley’s hope that one of the 
first postal branches to be built under its 
terms will be in East New York where a 100 
by 200 foot plot at Atlantic and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenues is already owned by the Gov- 
ernment and there is a pressing need for an 
adequate new building. Mr. Quigley de- 
clared he has been seeking action on this for 
8 years and the area has been growing tre- 
mendously. 

Congratulations are in order to Postmaster 
Quigley for conceiving a plan which should 
do a great deal for Brooklyn and also to 
Representative Krocu and the entire local 
delegation for their part in getting it through 
Congress. 





McLeod Offers Excuses in His Report 
Which Manifest His Unfitness—Mc- 
Leod Must Go—Have Offered Neces- 
sary Amendments to Refugee Relief 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


find that this 


hind the Iron Curtain.” The President 
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called the bill an act of humanitarianism, 
as well as a weapon in the cold war that 
we are waging against Soviet commy. 
nism 


I am informed from sources other than 
McLeod's report that only three escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain haye 
actually thus far been rescued for en. 
trance into our country. 

Now to the McLeod excuses: Not 
enough money to hire more special 
agents, although over $3 million was ap. 
propriated for srecial agents; not enough 
consular clerks to investigate; and not 
enough cooperation from foreign govern. 
ments. But, more significant than that, 
he reveals his ineptitude, his lack of un. 
derstanding of human problems, and his 
failure to appreciate the fundamental 
purpose of the rescue of victims of com. 
munism, by the following statement 
which appears in his report: 

The Administrator has purposely delayed 
opening the program to the escapees en. 
visaged in section 4 (a) (3). This delay 
was intended to give all potential partici. 


pating countries an equal opportunity to 
decide whether they wish to share in the 
program by complying with the statutory 
requirements. In particular, whether they 
would issue the certificates of readmission 
required under section 7 (d) (2) of the act, 


Presently there are under dole and 
care in Austrian and German camps, 
principally furnished by the United 
States, 23,000 escapees from Communist 
persecution. Three months ago there 
were 17,000. ‘These brave people risking 
their lives are making the trek across 
the border in daily increasing numbers. 
Remember, too, the United States has 
issued proclamations encouraging their 
coming. A few South American coun- 
tries have drained off some of them. 
But delay in the implementation of this 
program is fatal and is a complete nulli- 
fication of the intention of the act. 

McLeod must go. 


The Refugee Act of 1953 was 1 year 
old on August 7 and on that day Mr. 
McLeod to the Congress that 
he had issued 17,287 visas out of the 
209,000 authorized by the law, to be is- 
sued abroad. At this rate it will take 
the “able” administrator exactly 27 
years to bring to the United States the 
authorized number of refugees. Fur- 
thermore, of the 7,287 visas issued, only 
about 2,100 persons have actually ar- 
rived in the United States. This is 
about 1 percent of the total number of 
permissible refugees. At such rate it 
would take a hundred years to carry out 
the program. 

For the breakdown of his operations, 


cause they do not wish to commit them- 
selves for the long period required but 
also his arbitrary methods. 

upon having his men range 

and Greece and other lands 
acting like local cops in the 
propsective applicants as to their habits 
and associations. The countries reseut 
such invasion of their sovereignty. 
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He attributes his failure to the “over- 
burdened officers of the Department who 
recruit and clear investigative person- 
nel.” He has spent so much time having 
investigators investigate investigators 
that he has nothing to show for 1 year’s 
work. He insists upon more appropria- 
tions for more men. Is it that he wishes 
to build up a huge political machine? 
His men must be partisans of his party. 

Scott McLeod must go. 

He has revealed his own unfitness as 
administrator of the refugee program. 

I have this day offered a bill. to give 
the President the power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to dis- 
miss McLeod and appoint a new ad- 
ministrator for a term ending April 1, 
1957. The bill also permits the filing of 
assurances of jobs and homes by recog- 
nized organizations, such as religious 
groups and special commissions ap- 
pointed by governors, for the purpose of 
resettling refugees. Such a commission 
was already appointed by Governor 
Dewey and President Eisenhower urged 
last week that the remaining 47 gov- 
ernors follow suit. The requirement that 
every refugee admitted under the law 
would have to be in possession of a cer- 
tificate entitling him to return to the 
country from which he is entering the 
United States, would be eliminated. The 
present administrator has required that 
such certificates have unlimited validity 
and most of the overseas countries are, 
of course, reluctant to commit them- 
selves to take a refugee back after being 
in the United States 10 or maybe 15 
ears. 

. Presently individual assurances must 
be given guaranteeing a job and a home 
in the United States. In all refugee bills 
passed heretofore, blanketed assurances 
for jobs and homes were given by wel- 
fare and religious organizations. No 
trouble ensued. McLeod in his admin- 
istration of the act has required individ- 
ual assurances guaranteed by welfare 
organizations. The individual assur- 
ances are hardship enough but by de- 
manding that they be supplemented by 
assurances of welfare organizations as 
well, McLeod muddied the waters and 
made confusion worse confounded. 





The U. N. and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article written by 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
his column W: in the August 
11, 1954, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

WasHINGcTON.—The American people are 
exhibiting a notably strong and stable sup- 
port of the United Nations. p 

It is evident that both leadership opinion 
&nd public opinion generally are firmly on 
the side that larger use of the U. N. is desir- 
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able and that both the United States and the 
free world would be far worse off without 
the U. N. 

What is significant is that despite the anx- 
ieties over the possible seating of an aggres- 
sive Communist China—-which may very well 
not take place—and despite the sensational 
appeal of Republican Senate majority leader 
WiLLiaM F. KNowLaNp that the United States 
withdraw from the U. N. if it.is outvoted, 
dominant American opinion is unswerved in 
its conviction that the United States needs 
the U. N. and that the U. N. needs the United 
States. 

The latest Gallup poll, for example, shows 
that the country stands better than 2 to 1 
against Senator KNoWLAND’s proposal that 
we should withdraw if Red China is ac- 
credited. 

The poll records public opinion of 59 per- 
cent against withdrawal, 25 percent in favor, 
and 16 percent undecided. 

Since Americans are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to seating Red China and rightly feel 
very deeply about it, the testing of opinion 
on the Red China issue makes the results 
particularly noteworthy. They suggest a ma- 
tured judgment that, whatever its weak- 
nesses and shortcomings—most of them im- 
posed by the East-West split—the preserva- 
tion of the U.N. is incalculably in the inter- 
ests of the free world and the United States. 

American opinion on the U. N. refiects no 
party differences. In the Gallup survey the 
Republicans voted 58 percent to 28 percent 
against withdrawal under any foreseeable cir- 
cumstances. The Democrats voted 58 per- 
cent to 27 percent and independents recorded 
themselves as 64 percent against to 17 per- 
cent for withdrawal. 

President Eisenhower has said that the 
Government expects to be successful in keep- 
ing Red China from being seated as long as 
it remains a participant in any unresolved 
aggression. But in any event it looks as 
though he would easily have sufficient public 
backing to prevent Senator KNOWLAND, and 
any others who might join him, from unseat- 
ing the United States. 

Recently some 50 leading citizens, widely 
Trepresentative of business, labor, and the 
professions, participated in a 3-day session 
of the American Assembly examining Amer- 
ica’s stake in the U.N. They concluded that 
it would be a serious setback for the United 
States if the U. N. were allowed to disinte- 
grate. 

“We must stay in the United Nations,” 
they said. “We must work to make it an 
even more effective instrument for peace 
with justice and freedom. We must use it 
and not by-pass it (as U. N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold warned this week). 
We must make it, in fact as well as in pious 
theory, the cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy. 

“We do not agree with those who say that 
the usefulness of the United Nations is at 
an end because of the obstructionism, cynic- 
ism and treachery of the Soviet Union and its 
associates. We believe, on the contrary, that 
it is an asset to the United States to have 
an international forum where this obstruc- 
tionism, cynicism, and treachery are held up 
to the scrutiny of the entire world. 


“We believe that a universal organization 


embracing differing ideologies and hence pro- ° 


viding a central meeting ground for antag- 
onists is preferable to a United Nations with- 
out the Soviets.” ; 

The United Nations is often expounded 
as a world’s Town Meeting of the Air, where 
differences can be exposed and thereby 
brought nearer to solution, and where frus- 
trated countries and frustrated diplomats 
can let offeteam. This is one valuable func- 
tion. On the record of hard accomplish- 
ment it has already been much more than 
that. 

It was through the United Nations that 
the Soviet Union was forced to withdraw its 
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troops from Iran in 1947. It was the United 
Nations Balkan Commission which centered 
the responsibility upon Moscow and its satel- 
lites for violations of the Greek frontier. 
It was a U. N. commission which, on the 
spot in Korea, promptly equipped the Se- 
curity Council with information which per- 
mitted the verdict of aggression. against the 
North Korean Communists. The U. N. is still 
negotiating the disputes between India and 
Pakistan and between Israel and Jordan. 

Obviously the U. N. could be strengthened, 
but within the present charter there is 
plenty of opportunity to use it more fully 
and more effectively. The evidence is that 
the American people want the United Na- 
tions so used and will support the Govern- 
ment in doing it. 





Baccalaureate Address of United States 
Senator Spessard Holland at Emory 
University, June 5, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to include on behalf of myself and my 
colleague the Honorable Jm Ha.ey, of 
Florida, a baccalaureate address deliv- 
ered to the graduates of Emory Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1954, by the senior 
Senator from Florida, the Honorable 
SpPEsSARD L. HoLtanp. Senator HoLianp 
is well qualified to speak to the gradu- 
ates of a great university such as Emory. 
He is an alumnus not only of that insti- 
tution but of my own alma mater, the 
University of Florida, and he has served 
our university in many distinguished ca- 
pacities—as student leader, as a State 
senator, as Governor of Florida, as pres- 
ident of our alumni association, and now 
as our senior Senator. He has always 
found time in his busy life to think of 
the great problems of education, and to 
do his part in the solution of these 
problems. 

Senator Hoiianp in his address shows 
a clear understanding of the challenge 
of education to the youth of our Nation. 
In reading his splendid talk, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with his plea for our 
educated youth to take more interest 
in the political life of our country. I 
hope all Members of the House will have 
a chance to read the complete address 
of Senator Hotianp, which follows: 

President White, members of the gradu- 
ating classes of 1954, members of the faculty, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a rare privilege 
to be present at this Emory University com- 
mencement. On this joyful occasion I 
bring my warm congratulations to each of 
you graduates, to your families and friends, 
and to the members of the faculty with 
whom you have worked so closely during your 
years at Mother Emory. Shall we, perhaps, 
concede that the feelings of doubt and un- 
certainty which many of you graduates en- 
tertained from time to time, as to your pros- 
pects of graduation, may have been equaled 
or even exceeded by the doubts and fears of 
the members of the faculty? Nevertheless, 
with persistence and optimism they con- 
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tinued to labor with you, always hoping for 
your success. And so I am sure that your 
happiness is fully shared by them, your 
teachers, and by your families and friends, 
and that the dominant spirit of this whole 
day, for all of us who are here, is unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Graduation from a great college or uni- 
versity is a real achievement. Every person 
who experiences it is entitled to feel a sense 
of exaltation and sheer delight which will be 
equaled rarely in the course of a full and 
active life. After all, there are very few 
other deliberate coures of action in any 
human life in which a fixed goal is attained 
after so many years of constant effort. You 
have spent a long, long time in grade school, 
in high school, in college and university, ali 
in the pursuit of a degree which marks the 
certified end of your formal period of prepa- 
ration for useful life. So, I am very sure 
that each of you is deeply conscious of the 
fact that this is, for you, a significant day of 
memorable success and attainment, as well 
as a day of gratitude and self-dedication. 
For such success comes not as a matter of 
accident, nor as a gift, but because you have 
worked long for it in the effort to live up to 
@ priceless opportunity. To your work has 
been added the encouragement, assistance, 
and faith of your parents and your teachers, 
as well as the inspiration which comes from 
years of residence at Emory, in the atmos- 
phere of a great Christian institution of 
higher learning. Please accept my hearty 
congratuations, along with my hope that the 
inspiring memories of your graduation ex- 
perience will always keep you company. 

Early military duty faces many of you, so 
just a brief word about that. As with grad- 
uafes of former years, I am sure that some of 
you have a feeling, which I suspect is rather 
keen, of near resentment that this service 
looms now, just as you are ready to embark 
on civilian careers. 

I hope that you will erase that feeling 
from your minds. 

Remember that military service never 
comes at a convenient time for a civilian. 
Yet, it is a responsibility and privilege as 
well as a duty that able-bodied American 
men have accepted for nearly 180 years. I 
hope you may accept it gracefully. 

As I see it there is a good prospect that 
you will not serve in actual war, but never- 
theless you will have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the security of our country and 
to the cause of peace. 

Give it your best and a couple of years 
from now you will have decided that your 
time in uniform was not wasted but instead 
actually endowed you with much practical 
knowledge as to how to get along with your 
fellow Americans from every walk of life. 
I predict that your military service will be a 
source of permanent pride and satisfaction 
to you. Incidentally, and in a lighter vein, 
there is many a veteran who has sincere 
doubt as to whether he could have ever led 
to the altar the girl of his dreams without 
the aid of a military uniform. 

It is commonplace, but nevertheless wholly 
true, to say that you go out from this campus 
into a world which, just now, is confused, 
divided, and disappointing in many of its 
aspects. It is not so commonplace, but 
equally true, to say that you go out into a 
world which offers you richer reward along 
with greater challenge than has been found 
in any earlier age. You are most fortunate 
in that you enter this outside world of great 
promise and equally great frustrations with 
the advantage of an excellent training, which 
means more now than it has ever meant in 
the past. For the accumulation of man's 
knowledge has reached such totals 


in each of many specialized fields, with each 
total increasing daily, that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for thorough educational 
preparation, 
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This advanced training, this storehouse of 
useful knowledge which each of you now 
possesses, is a great asset to you personally 
but I hope that in each case it will prove 
to be also a useful asset to mankind. The 
question as to how your training will be 
used is, of course, a matter of personal re- 
sponsibility. Without ‘doubt each of you 
feels today a heavy sense of obligation to 
render service and leadership to our Amer- 
ican people and to humanity. I hope that 
this sense of responsibility to others will 
remain with you always as an abiding con- 
yiction. Surely it is an inseparable part of 
the training which you have here received. 
As ministers of the gospel, doctors and sur- 
geons, dentists, teachers, lawyers, librarians, 
scientists, authors, engineers, business exec- 
utives, may you always highly value and 
eagerly seize upon the opportunity to per- 
form useful service to your fellowmen. 

Just here I would like to make two brief 
comments based upon my own observation 
of several truly great persons who I feel 
have most fully lived up to their opportuni- 
ties. First, I believe that it is a trait of 
real greatness that the person who possesses 
it shall have a sense of eontinuing and gen- 
uine humility, both because of his gratitude 
that he has been so fortunate as to secure 
his own peculiar training and also because 
he recognizes that he must coitinue to be 
a student, always studying and seeking to 
add to his own storehouse of knowledge. 
Along with this humility I tiink that an- 
other quality of true greatness is an avid 
thirst for knowledge, a continuing desire 
to eagerly and passionately seek the truth 
that is not yet known, an acquisitive urge 
that drives one ever forward in the effort 
to make knowledge more perfect and science 
more useful. Those who know you and be- 
lieve in you confidently expect you to attain 
true greatness of stature through the quali- 
ties which you possess and the service which 
you shall render. 

As to your responsibility to furnish leader- 
ship, I feel equally hopeful that we shall 
hear great things from the members of this 
class. There is a pressing need among our 
people for higher and sounder standards. 
We need to be able to distinguish between 
the great mass of timetaking diversionary 
activities which are now available to all of 
us and the sound, fundamental requirements 
of wholesome living. Recent statistics give 
clear warning of the fact that we are neg- 
lecting proper physical standards to the 
degree that many of our young people do 
not measure up to the high state of physical 
wellbeing under which they can hope for a 
maximum of success in modern life. Like- 
wise there is dissatisfaction from many well- 
informed sources with the inadequate edu- 
cational and intellectual standards which 
now prevail in too many places. In the 
fields of moral and spiritual welfare the ris- 
ing tide of selfish carelessness, delinquency, 
and crime poses a challenge to our Nation 
which I hope may be interpreted by each of 
you as.a personal challenge. Certainly the 
opportunities and responsibilities for leader- 
ship which confront you will supply new 
channels through which you may pour out 
streams of useful knowledge, highminded- 
ness, and inspiration which will, through 
their effect upon others, show you to be 
worthy sons and daughters of Emory. 

Aside from the service and leadership 
pers you be render in the fields for which 
you have m especially I 
that each of you will make some special cons 
tribution toward meeting the very great 
need for the rendition of devoted service to 
our country in the many fields of public 
life. It is a truism that our way of 
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for us to do, in meeting that test, is to 
strengthen, purify, and make more efficient 
our domestic government on every leye|__ 
local, State, and Federal. I strongly hope 
that you may accomplish much in this field 

You will, of course, be making real contri. 
butions toward sounder and stronger goy- 
ernment by performing well in your various 
fields of spiritual, cultural, professional, and 
business life but I invite your special atten. 
tion to the fact that our country badly needs 
men and women, just like yourselves, to 
accept greater responsibility for the conduct 
of public business. 

In the first place busy, informed citizens 
and natural leaders, such as you will be, are 
too little inclined to serve upon juries, to 
inform themselves on public issues and ac. 
tually cast their votes, to use their influence 
in informing others so that they too will 
take an interest and vote, to accept respon. 
sibility as city or school officials or in the 
various civic activities which so strongly af. 
fect the schools and the whole community 
life, to insist upon law observance and law 
enforcement and to uphold the hands of 
honest public officials—in short to take full 
part as private citizens and in local positions 
of trust in making local government function 
effectively and cleanly. If the good and the 
informed citizens fail to participate in oper- 
ating their government you may be sure that 
the not-so-good and the uninformed wil] 
make the decisions and, in that case, gov- 
ernment will be poorly conducted and prop- 
erly subject to criticism and lack of con- 
fidence. 

But I shall not dwell long on the necessary 
performance by good Americans of their du- 
ties of citizenship, important as that sub- 
ject is, because I value this opportunity to 
call to your attention the fact that I keenly 
hope that more and more of our college grad- 
uates who have wide interests and much to 
do will come to feel that there is a definite 
need for them to serve in elective and appoin- 
tive positions of public trust, in such posts as 
members of the State legislatures, as judges, 
as governors and in other State executive 
positions, as Members of Congress, and in 
high Federal positions in the executive and 
judicial branches of our Government. 

I know that there is a tendency on the 
part of many good citizens to feel that there 
is something unwholesome or unclean about 
political life. Such a feeling is not just a 
refiection upon our public officials. Much 
more significant, it is an indication of a 
lack of confidence in the soundness of our 
system which, if it justifies its existence, 
must produce sound leadership through se- 
lection by the votes of free people, who in- 
dispensably must have the intelligence, cour- 
age, and patriotism to make self-government 
work. I do not believe there is any greater 
need which our Government feels today than 
to put an end to this unwillingness on the 
part of many good citizens, who are highly 
trained, to seek and accept public office be- 
cause they regard politics as unclean. 

There are some, too, who feel that the 
financial compensation in public life is in- 
adequate and that point of view would be 
correct if the mere making of money were 
the highest objective of life. Fortunately 
that is not the principle by which most of 
you will live. Certainly those of you who 
intend to preach the Gospel, or to devote 
your lives to the cause of education or of 
applying the healing arts to suffering man- 
kind, are not dominated by the thought that 
money is everything. None of you have 
learned such a false principle here at Emory 
and I sincerely hope that it will not domi- 
nate your lives. 

There are others who are unwilling to seek 
or accept public office because they shrink 
from the criticism and opposition which 
they feel they will invite. It is true that one 
who serves in a public position is open to 
criticism but I suspect that the same thing 
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is true in every walk of life where people are 
doing constructive things. I recall a story 
which my beloved friend the late Senator 
Clyde Hoey of North Carolina used to tell, 
which will Mustrate the fact that all of the 
friction and difference of opinion is not in 
public life. Senator Hoey was walking in the 
outskirts of one of the cities of his State 
when he noticed a well-kept little church 
with a dignified Negro standing in front of 
jt—manifestly @ preacher. Said Senator 
Hoey, “Reverend, is this your church?” to 
which the Reverend replied, “Yes, sir, it is.” 
Then Senator Hoey complimented him on 
the neat appearance of the church and asked 
how many members were in the congrega- 
tion. The Reverend replied that there were 
an even 100 members. When Senator Hoey 
then asked whether the membership was 
an active, working membership, the Rever- 
end replied, “Yes, sir, they’s all working— 
50 for me and 50 against.” 

So, critical opposition exists even within 
our church groups. In public life, it can be 
said that you must have at least a majority 
with you or else you are quickly retired to 
some other field. 

While criticism will come to a public offi- 
cial and should come as a means of giving 
him a fair cross-section of the attitude of 
his people toward his actions, it is also true 
that many, many citizens are happy to recog- 
nize good service when it is rendered and it 
is a most satisfying and compensating ex- 
perience to receive the accolade of one’s 
fellow citizens for the performance of a task 
which they think has been well done. 

There are others who refuse to consider 
politics as a field for their own activities 
because they do not believe that our public 
recognizes and rewards good service and they 
feel it would be hopeless to expect public 
approval and promotion to higher public 
responsibilities on the merits of their per- 
formance. It is my Judgment that this con- 
clusion ts almost entirely wrong. While 
there are occasional instances in which a 
demagogue or an inferior public servant is 
preferred by the electorate over one with & 
sounder record, I believe that these instances 
mark the exception rather than the rule. 
On this point, which is an important one, I 
would like to refer you to the United States 
Senate, which I happen to know better than 
any other group of individuals in public 
service. Please consider this comment as 
wholly objective. — 

Throughout my membership in the Sen- 
ate the number of former Members of the 
House of Representatives who are serving 
in the Senate after service in the House, 
some of them for long periods of time, has 
been each year from 35 to 40. Throughout 
that same period the number of former gov- 
ernors who have been Members of the Sen- 
ate has varied from 26 to 30. Most of both 
of these large groups, making up nearly 
70 of the total of 96, had served in their 
State legislatures before their election to 
Congress. Throughout that same period we 
have had a considerable number of Members 
of the Senate who have been elected to 
membership after long service in the judicial 
branch of Government, several of them as 
members of the supreme courts of their 
States. Another sizable number have been 
selected from teachers who have served on 
the faculties of institutions of higher learn- 
ing and have attained outstanding recogni- 
tion in important public fields such as in- 
ternational law and economics. A few have 
been named to the Senate after making a 
great success in business or in agriculture. 
It thus appears that the great majority of 
the Members of the Senate have been chosen 
by their people after long schooling in the 
Processes of democratic government or after 
special training of some kind which has im- 
pressed their fellow citizens. 

I suspect that all of you know, personally 
or by reputation, the two splendid Senators 
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from Georgia, who well illustrate the point 
which I have been making. Senator Grorce 
was elected, to the Senate in 1922-after dis- 
tinguished service on the Supreme Court 
of Georgia. Senator Russe.t. was elected to 
the Senate in 1932 after distinguished serv- 
ice as speaker of the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives and as Governor of Georgia. 
Neither of these great public servants has 
had serious opposition for many years. 

Based upon my own observation of the 
membership of the Senate, I think that that 
body rather clearly illustrates my point that 
the electorate as a rule does recognize 
trained experience and good service as well 
as other special qualifications and that there 
is no merit in the conclusion held by so 
many that American voters are ungrateful 
and uninformed and that one who devotes 
himself to public life should not expect rec- 
ognition of his service in accordance with its 
essential merits. 

Of course there are exceptions to this rule, 
even in the Senate, such as your present 
speaker and perhaps a very few others, but 
they are actually exceptions and I believe 
you will find that this same rule applies to 
the vast majority of every other group of 
American public Officials whom you may 
survey. ; 

There is one more field of important public 
activity to which I invite your attention, in 
which some of you may be peculiarly quali- 
fied to render the high service which our Na- 
tion so badly needs. I refer to the field of 
foreign relations in our Department of State. 

Throughout the'life of our Nation, until 
recent years, we had paid small attention to 
this field and we had relatively few persons 
who were trained to enter it. We were busy 
in building our own country—in developing 
our great resources—in creating our vast in- 
ternal] strength, strength enough to make us 
the final factor for victory in World War I, 
and an even stronger force in World War ITI. 
At the end of the Second World War we 
emerged with the responsibility of world 
leadership among the free peoples as the 
only possible successful champion of democ- 
racy, individual freedom, and international 
decency. 

And so, we embarked upon the long and 
dificult task of building, if possible, the 
strongest State Department on earth and the 
most effective system of foreign representa- 
tion. That is what we needed, almost over- 
night, and we still need it greatly. Our 
progress in filling that vital need has been 
slow. Through all the disappointments we 
have been making steady headway, though 
we have by no means reached the goal. I 
cannot think of any course by which a quali- 
fied young university graduate can make 
himself count for more in the interest of his 
country and in the cause of peace and world 
understanding than by entering the State 
Department—particularly the Foreign Serv- 
ice. I hope that there are some among you 
who will choose that life. I predict it will 
bring you great satisfaction. 

This has been an inspiring day for me 
and, I am sure, for all the other alumni of 
old Emory College who are here. Before 
noon we were privileged to go down to Oxford 
where we spent our undergraduate years. 
Many tender memories came crowding back— 
there on the old campus and in the little 
village where, for nearly 120 years, Emory 
has quietly taught young men how to pre- 
pare for fuller living. 

And then, back here we came again for 
your graduation at this marvelous plant of 
the great new university—much larger than 


‘the old, more substantial, more modern, bet- 


ter equipped, wholly beautiful. And yet, we 
could not help but note with.deep satis- 
faction that the new Emory still carries the 
unmistakable stamp and the redolent atmos- 
phere of the old. For this new and stately 
university is a faithful projection and expan- 
sion of the old—it is still dedicated to the 
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same high principles of Christian education 
which have always prevailed at Oxford. 

We are proud that we may send our sons 
here and that now our daughters also are 
welcomed. Ambitious parents always expect 
their children to do better than they them- 
selves have done. Certainly that is what we 
expect of you. Similarly do we expect Emory 
University to do a better job than Emory 
College was able to do. The finer facilities, 
the more varied and higher curricula, the 
more highly trained faculty, the better prep- 
aration which students have before they 
enroll in the university; these and many 
other factors should make the influence of 
Emory a steadily growing force for good, 
and we confidently anticipate that result. 

But the acid test as to whether Emory 
fulfills her manifest destiny will always rest 
upon one thing only, which is the standard 
of performance that is set by Emory men 
and Emory women as they go out into the 
world after graduation to put to work the 
training they have received here. 

So, the most inspiring experience by far 
in this splendid day for returning alumni 
is to see this great class of graduates—much 
larger in number than the entire student 
body in our day—educated far beyond any 
goal that could have been reached in our 
time, setting out to test in this challenging 
world the high degree of knowledge which 
you have here attained. Of course we are 
vitally interested in you. Naturally we have 
every confidence that you will superbly suc- 
ceed. It is our dearest wish that Emory may 
always be proud of you. Good luck to you, 
and may God speed you. 





Who Will Inherit This Great Land of 
Ours ?—The Future Is Yours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
68th annual commencement exercises of 
John Carroll University, University 
Heights, Ohio, the Very Reverend Fred- 
erick E. Welfie, S. J., president of John 
Carroll University, and Thomas F. Pat- 
ton, assistant president and first vice 
president of Republic Steel Corp., deliv- 
ered addresses on the same general topic 
of leadership and responsibilities. 


These addresses are very timely and 
present a much needed moral approach 
to the problems of the present and fu- 
ture. One address complements the 
other. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the addresses: 
Wo Wr.1 INHERIT Tuts Great Land or Ours? 


(By Very Rev. Frederick E. Welfie, S. J. 
president, John Carroll University) 


Reverend fathers, members of the faculty, 
trustees of John Carroll University, distin- 
guished candidates for honorary degrees, 
alumni, graduates of 1954, and friends, the 
last opera of Wagner’s famous Ring Cycle 
deals with the end of the world. In ponder- 
ous music, Wagner leads confused mortals 
and vicious gods through a hell of violence 
and degradation. The twilight of the gods 
sees a helpless world go swiftly and inexor- 
ably to violent destruction. 

Many thinkers in our day, looking out 
upon current conditions, ask the thoughtful 
question: Is this the twilight of the gods? 
Are we approaching the end of the greatest 
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civilization in all history? The struggle be- 
tween democratic countries and the forces 
of brutal power, between Chritianity and 
atheism, between freedom and siavery has 
been mounting in intensity. Diplomacy 
would seem to be at a standstill. Feverishly, 
the engines of destruction are being made 
more powerful. In many quarters one hears 
dark forebodings of another world conflict 
in which men and their institutions, yes, 
the whole of civilization, will melt away in 
an inferno of bombs a hundred times hotter 
than the sun. 

These are solemn thoughts for such a 
happy occasion as a graduation. And yet, 
they are really very pertinent. Even on this 
day of joy we might just as well face up to 
reality. That I hope you willdo. But please 
balance the stark fact of current conditions 
with a truth equaily as real, if not as evident, 
with one of the really hard facts of history. 
The world in ages past has gone through 
many an uncertain period and found its sal- 
vation not in fearful weapons of destruc- 
tion but in the genius of its leaders. That 
fact I repeat: The world has found salvation 
not in its weapons of destruction but in the 
genius of its leaders. The supreme question 
today is not: Will this beautiful land of ours 
go down to destruction? Rather, the all- 
important question is: Who will inherit this 
great land of ours? 

My dear friends, this is a great land. In 
178 years, we have grown from 3 million 
people in 1776 to 160 million in 1954. From 
every corner of the world peopie have come 
to make this a Nation of plenty and power. 
Thick volumes of diagrams, illustrations, 
statistics tell the story of fabulous accom- 
plishments in every form of human endeavor. 

Nations, like individuals, are judged by 
the number of forces for good they set into 
operation. Our shores, our pocketbooks, our 
classrooms, our every facility have been open 
to the entire world. We have not been 
content to overcome our hardships and fos- 
ter excellent living conditions in these United 
States; no, we have projected the fruits of 
American genius and industry into every 
quarter of the globe. To our eternal credit, 
as a nation, we have never sought to en- 
slave another nation. We have never 
spurned a legitimate and sincere offer for 
international peace and justice. Without 
threat or promise, we have invited leaders 
and peoples of all nations to imitate our 
democratic institutions and our system of 
free enterprise. The United States has been 
a huge laboratory in which the basic experi- 
ments of democratic action have met the 
test of time and use. We believe so sincerely 
in justice; we are so eager to foster inter- 
national harmony and good will that we 
have underwritten the peace of the world 
with our money, our moral convictions, and 
with the lives of our young men. We can 
point to 178 years of uninterrupted progress 
in free and purposeful existence. 

Let no human respect or fear of conceit 
hold fast our tongues. Let us admit for all 
to hear: this land of ours is great. But, my 
friends, I return to that all-important ques- 
tion: Who will inherit this great land of 
ours? Where are the leaders who will master 
the powers of destruction of this day, who 
will take the inheritance that is placed in 
their hands and enrich it with still higher 
ideals and still grander achievements for 
other generations yet unborn? My friends, 
not only am I concerned about the inherit- 
ors of this land of ours. In my 8 years of 
moving about this city and country as presi- 
dent of John Carroll University, I find that 
question on the tongues of educator, indus- 
trialist, statesman, and businessman alike. 
To be sure, it is not always stated as for- 
mally as I have put it. Often enough it is an 
observation, a Chestertonian hope that an- 
other St. Francis will happen along to show 
men how to love one another. It underlies 
the frequent utterance that our capacity to 


Gestroy has outstripped our capacity to con-_ 
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trol the means of destruction. It underlay 
General MacArthur's famous pronouncement 
on V-J Day that our progress must be of the 
spirit if we would save the fiesh. Who, 
indeed, will inherit this great land of ours? 

My friends, is the answer not clear? Who, 
indeed, if not the graduates of our colleges 
and universities? I for one refuse to go 
along with a certain spirit of anti-intellec- 
tualism and fatalism which is abroad in the 
land today. I want no part of that type of 
thinking which holds that our young men 
are a generation of average pupils for whom 
a core of studies must be watered down to fit 
their mediocrity. Nor am I attracted by the 
new fatalism that we must continue to drift 
helplessly into a final, cataclysmic war with 
communism. I feel that the university, just 
as it was in Athens, in Rome, in the Middle 
Ages, is still the incubator of leadership and 
that from the halls of our American uni- 
versities are coming the young men and 
women who will reverently and humbly re- 
ceive this priceless heritage and preserve it 
for their posterity. 

Certainly, we at John Carroll University 
harbor that conviction. We believe that we 
have here a system of education that is 
properly designed to turn out leaders for 
society. We teach a fixed hierarchy of moral 
values. We drill into the understanding of 
our students the discipline of will and judg- 
ment necessary to shun evil and to live the 
good life. Slowly, and we hope surely, we 
implant into them that which the ages have 
proved to be metaphysically true, morally 
right, and spiritually valuable. Nor are the 
finer trimmings of wisdom and virtue over- 
looked in shaping and outfitting these future 
leaders. 

And now, narrowing my theme still more, 
let me address myself to you graduates. You, 
my dear graduates, are the inheritors of this 
great land of ours. You are among that 
chosen band to whom the thoughtful in 
America will turn for leadership. Soon you 
will walk to this platform to receive your 
diploma. That is a simple but. meaningful 
ceremony. Your diploma is the university's 
seal of approval, her evidence to all the world 
that you are ready to assume your place 
among the relatively few in this world’s 
teeming millions who are singled out for 
leadership. Knowing you as I do, I feel that 
yours are the sentiments of that young man 
in the Middle Ages who, kneeling before his 
father, pleaded for knighthood in the follow- 
ing words: 

“My arm is strong, overwhelming my am- 
bition; 
Father, please give me my sword, 
Do not mock my youthful inexperience 
I am worthy of my ancestors.” 


My dear graduates, you are about to do 
battle in a world impregnated with destruc- 
tive propaganda and untruths. That is the 
reason why your symbol of leadership is a 
diploma and not a sword. The conflict to~ 
day centers around the control of the minds 
and hearts of men. To that end you have 
been specially prepared spiritually, intellec- 
tually, and morally. Indeed, we do not 
mock your youthful inexperience. Instead 
we have the utmost confidence in you. 

Now, in this year dedicated to the Blessed 
Mother of God, may I ask you to make a 
specially fervent pledge. Just as the young 
knight, kneeling before a statue of Our 
Lady, made an undying promise to serve God 
and his people, so do you make an imper- 
ishable pledge to keep this Nation Christian, 
free, and honorable. You are God’s chosen 
heirs to this great land of ours. I beg of 
you, be worthy of your ancestors. 


Tax Forurs Is Yours 
(By T. F. Patton, assistant president and 
first vice president, Republic Steel Corp.) 
At the outset let me say I am happy and 
Proud to be a participant with you today 
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on this joyous occasion. During my own 
high school days, I had the good fortune to 
have as teachers the fathers who now direct 
John Carroll University. 

So through the years I have watched its 
progress with pride. John Carroll is a splen- 
did institution of learning and a credit tg 
the community. 

Every student here, every teacher, ts a part 
of the Jesuit tradition of scholarship which 
for four centuries has proved so successfy| 
thoroughout the world. This tradition rec. 
ognizes that the student has a soul as wel 
as a mind and a body, and the curriculum 
here is directed to the full and harmonious 
development of all of a man’s faculties. [t 
stresses education in these halls as “educa- 
tion for leadership.” 

And I myself have been about this world 
long enough and far enough to realize that 
education for leadership is a crying need of 
our day. This is true in politics, in educa- 
tion, in finance, in industry. 

In recent years we have heard much about 
the specialists and their great contributions 
to our civilization. And their contributions 
have been great. The specialists have 
played a brilliant part in most phases of life 
including industry. The world, and especial- 
ly the United States, would not be what it is 
today without them. 

But in the acclaim for the specialist, there 
has been a tendency to ignore the more 
broadly educated man. That tendency, I 
am happy to say, is being corrected. Today 
even our technical colleges are beginning to 
recognize the need for this broader educa- 
tion. They are including in their curricu- 
lum more of the liberal arts and humanities. 
For there is little value in developing brili- 
liant ideas if they cannot be communicated 
and put to work for mankind. 

And I must confess that industry, too, in 
its urge and desire to solve its technical 
problems has shown a tendency to place too 
small a value on a liberal arts education. 
That tendency is also being corrected. 

For whether trained in a technical college 
or @ liberal arts university, today’s grad- 
uate must be trained for leadership. It is 
the trained leader who gives direction and 
purpose to industry, to government, in fact 
to all of our activities. He is the man who 
stands on the wisdom of the ages yet is 
abreast of the latest idea and the newest 
technique. He is a better man if his mind 
has been disciplined on the classics, on his- 
tory, on literature, and economics as well as 
on mathematics and the sciences. And 
above all, he is well-grounded in philosophy 
and understands why man has inalienable 
rights to life, to liberty, and to private own- 
ership of property. 

In short, it is this kind of man John Car- 
roll University strives to educate, and does. 

And might I say that there is a never sat- 
isfied demand in industry for the man who 
can become a leader, the man who can take 
responsibility, who can size up a situation 
and come to the right decision, who under- 
stands human values and can inspire other 
men to greater and still greater efforts. 

It is the leaders who are the risk-takers, 
the ex; mters. They are the men who 
are not afraid of the new. Such men as these 
made this country great. Such men founded 
our industries and they direct them today. 
These leaders can see visions and dream 
dreams and they have the ability to act 
promptly and to make their dreams become 
realities. It is men of this caliber who will 
make America even greater and who Will 
fashion victory for us in this Communist- 
ridden world. 

And industry and commerce must turn to 
the universities, both liberal arts and tech- 
nical, for their leaders of tomorrow. 

To me one of the most interesting social 
developments in the United States in recent 
decades is this growing dependence of the 
corporations on the universities for trained 
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men and women and in turn of the depend- 
ence of the universities on the corporations 
for funds to carry on their essential work, 
They are collaborating effectively. They 
make a natural team in the kind of world in 
which we live today. - 

Two world wars have greatly increased the 
purden of taxes on individuals and conse- 
quently they cannot today support the pri- 
yately endowed colleges as they did in the 
past. But socially conscious corporations 
seeing the problem and knowing the impor- 
tance of the colleges to them and to the 
future of the country are helping to make up 
the deficit. 

Our modern industrial leaders are acutely 
aware of the role their corporations must 
play in the community and in the Nation. 
They want to be good neighbors.. They sup- 
port community movements for better 
schools, for more hospitals, for adequate 
housing so that all of us may enjoy what we 
know as the American standard of living. 
Our corporations seek executives who are not 
only industrial leaders but community lead- 
ers as well and it is the responsibility of our 
colleges to turn out graduates who can be- 
come such executives. 

You graduates of 1954 have been encour- 
aged to be “men of vision.” You have wider 
sympathies and deeper understanding of 
human aspirations. You know more of the 
mistakes of the past and should be better 
equipped to build a brilliant future for 
America. You have been taught to think for 
yourselves and to welcome a new idea. You 
have been trained to talk and write clearly 
and forcibly, so you can clearly express your 
ideas. You will be the leaders of 1974, and 
you must be able and inspired leaders. 

And may I point out to you as you enter 
the world to start your careers, that you will 
find great stress laid on power, whether in 
politics, in foreign affairs, or in industry. 
But the most powerful of all forces is the 
power of thought. And that is true whether 
it is good thought or bad thought. Both 
lands are competing in the world today. 
There is a savage and relentless battle going 
on, on an international scale, and it is basi- 
cally in the realm of thought. In fact, it is 
a battle for the very souls of men. 

The forces on the one side are directed by 
the United States, which exalts the dignity 
of the individual. The forces on the other 
side are led by Communist Russia, which ex- 
alts the state and holds that man’s only 
value lies in his service to the stafe. On 
our side we firmly believe that man is made 
in the image of God. Our enemy, the Com- 
munist, is inspired by an _ irreligious 
materialism. - 

And I am sorry to say that this mighty 
struggle is a specter that will hover over you 
wherever you go, whatever you do for many 
years to come. 

To me the Communist world is a living 
tragedy on a colossal scale, probably the most 
horrible human tragedy since the time of 
Genghis Khan. There are more than 700 
million people in Communist-ruled coun- 
tries—about 35 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. They are in the grip of this ideology 
that enslaves them both physically and 
mentally. Wherever communism prevails it 
destroys democracy; it freedom; it 
destroys religion. It perpetuates itself only 
by the ruthless and merciless slaughter of all 
Opposition, 

Contemplating this state of affairs, a free 
American is bound to ask questions: 

Pvt the Russian people stand for such 
ngs 

How can a man with a mind and a soul of 
his own accept such pagan doctrines and 
such abject servitude? 

The answer, it seems to me, is to be found 
in the type of education taught in Commu- 
nist countries, 

For more than 30 years Communist dicta- 
tors have controlled the minds of the Rus- 
sian people, They have controlled the cur- 
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riculum in every school and university. “They 
have colored the news in every newspaper 
and broadcast. They have edited every 
magazine, every book. They have arranged 
all amusements, and have made them in- 
struments of propaganda. They have fixed 
the party line in all matters, political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual, and have required 
every man, woman, and child to conform 
to that line. 

The result is that the vast majority of 
the Russian people have came to accept this 
Communist propaganda as the truth. They 
actually believe the distorted picture painted 
for them of the United States, its ideals, and 
its people. 

We in America must resist this Commu- 
nist threat and the best way to combat it is 
to have a definite program for advancing our 
own democratic freedoms, This program as 
I see it should have three phases: 

The first phase is economic. We must keep 
our capitalistic society so strong, so dynamic, 
80 prosperous that anyone who wants to 
work can find a job which will provide a 
decent living. Then he will not turn to 
socialistic panaceas in desperation. 

The second phase is educational. Our 
schools and colleges must teach our youth 
more and more about our American form of 
Government and the workings of our Amer- 
ican economy. No student, it seems to me, 
should leave an American institution of 
higher learning without a full understand- 
ing-of our American heritage. He should 
know American history and the basis of our 
freedoms; American institutions and their 
origins; and the operation. of our American 
free enterprise economy with its free and 
competitive market. 

The third phase is religious. We must 
identify this knowledge with God and with 
the eternal spirit of truth so that.it be- 
comes a living, a forceful part of our lives. 
We must emphasize over and over again, 
and thank God for it, that our American her- 
itage of freedom is essentially spiritual, 
based on God’s natural law and on the 
teachings of Christ. 

Now we Americans have our failings, many 
of them. Even our finest institutions fall 
short of perfection. This is only natural be- 
cause we are human. But let us not see only 
the imperfections and overlook the good. 
Let us rather work to remove the imper- 
fections and so make the good even better. 

So today we pass along this precious heri- 
tage to the graduates of John Carroll and to 
the boys and girls who are graduating from 
hundreds of other American institutions. 
You and they are our hope for the future. 
You and they must preserve this heritage, 
enlarge it, and in your turn pass it along 
to the next generation. 

Apart from Christianity itself, I can con- 
ceive of no greater gift than this heritage of 
freedom which is your to cherish and to ex- 
pand. ~ 

And as you go out into the world I ask you 
to be of good courage. Great things have 
been done in these United States, but still 
greater ones remain for you to do. 


You are starting your careers in one of 
the most interesting, the most challenging, 
periods in human history. You are going to 
make those careers in the most dynamic, the 
most. successful of all economies. The 
United States is the most productive, the 
most powerful Nation the world has ever 
known. Upon it has fallen the moral and 


economic leadership of western civilization. ~ 


We have exploded the hydrogen bomb and 
we have convincing proof of the terrific en- 
ergy God has put into matter. That energy 
must be applied to peaceful uses. Its po- 


that followed the discovery 
by Watt and later of electric power by 
day. 
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Our population is increasing at a rate that 
has astounded the experts. This means a 
larger market—a greater demand—for goods. 
In recent years industry has been expanding 
at the rate of $30 billion a year. Almost $3 
billion are being spent by industry yearly in 
its search for new or better products and 
new or better techniques. All of this means 
new plants, new tools, more jobs. 

And you are the ones who will benefit from 
the latest advances in science and medicine. 
You are the ones who will operate pipelines 
that will stretch across a continent, airplanes 
whose speed will exceed that of sound. You 
are the ones who will improve radio and 
television that carry ideas with the speed of 
light; who will build better automobiles and 
better highways; more efficient ships and 
railroads; who will work with new products 
like orlon and dacron; who will have new 
metals—titanium, lithium, magnesium—and 
a variety of new steels. You are the ones who 
will explore the wonders of electronics. 

Yes, you, too, will make your contributions 
to this wonderful country of ours. You will 
bring forth new goods, new techniques, and, 
even more important, a higher culture. Past 
generations have laid the foundation of 
American progress; your generation will build 
the structure. 

And I exhort you to build a beautiful 
future, for you and your children are going 
to live in that future. 

True you will have your personal problems. 
You will worry about jobs and marriage and 
children and perhaps a stretch in the Army. 
But in your concern over these, do not over- 
look the larger issues of your community, of 
your country, and of your church. 

Do not make money, important as it may 
be, your measure of success. Remember you 
have a soul to save as well as a body. Re- 
member too that a good name and service to 
your neighbor brings satisfactions which no 
money can buy. 

And to live a truly happy and effective life 
you must be a participant in life and not a 
mere spectator. So do not be content with 
cheering from the sidelines. 

Be an active worker in behalf of every 
worthy community undertaking—be it civic, 
charitable, political, or religious. 

Be a loyal supporter of John Carroll for you 
can never repay the debt you owe this great 
institution. 

And above all, continue to be a student. 
Your teachers have done all they can for you, 
but they have only laid the solid and true 
foundation on which you yourself must do 
the building. So continue to increase your 
intellectual stature. Keep abreast of the 
parade, or, better still, keep a few paces ahead 
of it. 

Never forget that you have been trained 
for leadership at John Carroll. Be just that, 
a@ leader of Americans. 

So members of the graduating class, I wish 
all of you Godspeed. The future is yours to 
make of it what you will. 





Report to the People of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—My 
Record and Votes on Major Issues in 
the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress is coming to 
anend. It is timely, therefore, to pause 
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for a moment, survey the past 2 years, 
and see what his Congress has achieved, 
and where it has failed. 

We must look at the record, and c6ém- 
pare the promises made during the last 
election campaign with the performance 
of the 83d Congress. Such stock-taking 
will help us—and help all the people of 
the United States—to evaluate the work 
of our elected Representatives. It will 
help to elect a good Congress for 1955-56. 

This report to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin deals 
with the work of the 83d Congress. It 
covers the major issues considered by 
Congress during the past 2 years, and 
shows my stand and votes on those ques- 
tions. 

I realize full well that my legislative 
record may not please each and every one 
of my constituents. That is to be ex- 
pected in a democracy, where each and 
every one of us has the right to his own 
opinion—a right that we must always 
respect and safeguard. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the voters 
have the right to know how their Rep- 
resentatives voted on issues of impor- 
tance to our Nation. For that reason, I 
have always reported to my constituency 
on my actions as their Congressman. I 
want the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin to know that 
I have conscientiously tried to represent 
them to the best of my ability. 

POLITICS AND REALITY 


The 1st session of the 83d Congress— 
described in detail in my 1953 report— 
acquired the “do nothing” tag. The 
second session produce a more palatable 
record, as shown in the table at the 
end of this report. Nevertheless, one 
brutal fact remains clear: the legisla- 
tive program of the presént adminis- 
tration thus far has been neither bold, 
inspiring, dynamic, nor very important. 
Aside from the St. Lawrence seaway, the 
meager accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress boil down to the passage of routine 
housekeeping bills—such as the annual 
appropriations—and to the extension, 
with minor modifications, of long-exist- 
ing programs developed by past admin- 
istrations—for instance, social security, 
Federal aid to highways, airports, hos- 
pitals, and other programs. 

As I already noted, the passage of the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill was a note- 
worthy accomplishment. However, only 
after Congress will follow through with 
additional legislation and appropriations 
necessary to complete the project, will 
we have a new highway of commerce 
between the heartland of America and 
the Atlantic Ocean become a reality. 
The seaway, for which we in Wisconsin 
have fought so long, can prove of tre- 
mendous benefit to our entire Nation. 

LEST WE FORGET 


Lest we forget, however, the American 
people were promised manifold. other 
blessings during the 1952 election cam- 


The GOP spokesmen pledged, for in- 
stance, to cut Federal spending by $15 


were added to it during fiscal year 1954, 
and it appears ¢hat the Government will 
continue to operate in the ‘red through 
the rest of this year and into 1955. 

During the last campaign the Repub- 
licans made many extravagant charges 
about the “mess” in Washington. Upon 
being elected to office they found them- 
selves in an embarrassing situation: not 
only were they unable to substantiate 
most of their accusations, but in addi- 
tion, they were harassed by exposés of 
their own “4-percenters,” of corruption 
in the Justice Department, and scandals 
in the Federal Housing Administration. 

It was then that the Nation witnessed 
a shameful display in which Government 
officials, led by the Attorney General of 
‘the United States, began to pervert and 
twist facts to save face. The biggest 
abuses were perpetrated in the name of 
internal security. Men who died, men 
who resigned from Government service 
for personal reasons, men who were fired 
for plain inefficiency, and many others 
were branded as subversives and included 
in the infamous list of “2,000 cleaned-out 
subversives.” 

It was only after minority Repre- 
sentatives and the press began to demand 
names and facts that this fraud was 
exposed. 

THE SANTA CLAUS PARADE 

The 83d Congress will be especially re- 
membered for the shameless giveaway of 
our national resources. 

The first big giveaway came with the 
passage of the so-called tidelands oil 
bill, which gave to a few States our 
national oil resources located under the 
marginal sea, valued at between $70 and 
$200 billion. The oil interests tried un- 
successfully to secure access to these 
Federal resources for over 10 years. The 
Republican majority in the 83d Congress 
approved this giveaway, and the Presi- 
dent signed it. 

Then came the betrayal at Hells Can- 
yon, the authorization for the disposal 
of 28 Government-owned synthetic-rub- 
ber plants to private interests for a frac- 
tion of their cost, the raid on our public 
grazing lands, the lumber giveaway, the 
sellout at Niagara, the natural-gas 
“steal,” the atomic-energy deal—involv- 
ing a $12 billion investment of the tax- 
payer’s money—and other “fast shuffles.” 

To be certain, we managed to block 
some giveaways, to slow down and dis- 
courage others. The fact remains; how- 
ever, that since the Teapot Dome scandal 
in the early 1920’s, there has been noth- 
ing in our history to compare with the 
record of the 83d Congress and our 
present administration in the bartering 
away of public resources. 

Under the guise of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of business, resources and 
developments in which billions of tax 
dollars have been invested were offered 
in “cut rate” deals to big business. To 
paraphrase a well-known idiom, “never 
has so much been done for so few, 
So little for so many.” 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND SECURITY 


Defying old traditions, a number of 
GOP Representatives joined with the 
Democrats this year in pressing for new 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
The 1954 amendments grant modest in- 
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creases in the rates of benefits, extend 
the coverage of the program, and intro- 
duce a number of minor improvements 
in the law. 

While this legislation is neither orig. 
inal nor adequa specially with re- 
gard to the much-needed lowering of 
retirement age for women workers and 
the extension of insurance benefits to 
disabled persons—it represents a step in 
the right direction. It constitutes one of 
the few constructive accomplishments of 
this Congress. 

Among other programs continued by 
the 83d Congress were the extension of 
Federal aid for construction of medica] 
facilities; aid for the improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services to 
handicapped persons; aid to schools in 
defense areas; assistance to construction 
industry and Federal insurance of home 
mortgages. 

Little was done to enact a realistic 
program of school construction assist- 
ance, or to aid families submitted to 
hardship because of illnesses. Illinois 
costs our Nation over $10 billion a year, 
Last year, 8 million American families 
went into debt for over $1 billion to pay 
for medical bills. Five hundred thou- 
sand families had medical expenses 
which equaled or exceeded their income. 

The administration’s attempt to rem- 
edy this problem by having the Govern- 
ment underwrite certain health insur- 
ance losses of private companies was 
blocked in the House, The majority of 
Representatives felt that the adminis- 
tration’s health reinsurance bill was in- 
adequate to meet our people’s needs, and 
that it could enrich certain insurance 
companies with “windfall profits.” 

THE “TRICKLE-DOWN” POLICY 

In reviewing the tax situation, we 
must keep one thing clear: The auto- 
matic 10-percent tax cut which went into 
effect on January 1, 1954, was approved 
by the Democratic 82d Congress and 
signed by President Truman. This is 
the only tax relief which benefits the 
average taxpayer to any appreciable ex- 
tent—in addition, the 82d Congress 
provided for automatic cuts in excess 
profits, corporation, excise, and other 
tax rates, increased temporarily to pay 
for defense rearmament after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict. 

The tax bill sponsored by the present 
administration and approved by the 83d 
Congress gives very little relief to the 
average taxpayer. Eighty percent of 
our people earn less than $5,000 a year. 
This vast majority will receive a $311 
million tax reduction under the admin- 
istration’s bill. This amounts to 9 per- 
cent of the total tax relief provided for 
in the 1954 Republican tax cut. 

Corporations and individuals earning 
over $5,000 a year will receive 91 percent 
of the tax relief provided for in the $3.3 
billion GOP tax bill. This is what is 
known as the “trickle down” policy, un- 
der which tax concessions are made to 
the well-to-do with the hope that they 
will seep through to those below. 

Together with a number of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, I worked for an in- 
crease in the individual tax exemption 
which would benefit all taxpayers, in- 
stead of just a few. Our efforts to in- 
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crease individual tax exemption to a 
minimum of $700 did not meet with 


much success, 
WHAT ABOUT WORKERS? 


The Republican campaign pledge for 
a revision of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
just so much talk. No serious effort was 
made by the majority leadership to en- 
act the needed changes in our labor laws. 

The majority party in the House also 
defeated all attempts to extend the dura- 
tion of jobless benefits, and to increase 
their rates. A token gesture was subse- 
quently made to extend the coverage of 
the unemployment compensation pro- 


am. 
rn spite of the high cost of living, and 
the appreciable level of unemployment, 
little was done to combat these problems. 
In fact, the GOP leadership in the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly refused money for a 
committee on consumer interests, which 
was to investigate middleman profiteer- 
ing and the reasons for the wide gap be- 
tween farm income and consumer prices. 

Postal and other classified Federal em- 
ployees received the “runaround” in the 
needed cost-of-living salary adjust- 


ments. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The limitations of this report will not 
permit me to comment on all the issues 
considered by the 83d Congress. They 
are listed, however, at the end of this 
résumé. Before concluding, I want to 
say a few words about the poor perform- 
ance of the present administration in 
the important field of foreign policy. 

All of us will long remember the bit- 
ter criticisms heaped upon the foreign 
policy of the past administration by the 
Republicans. We will alse recall the 
GOP campaign assurances that com- 
munism would be stopped in its tracks, 
that liberation of the Soviet-dominated 
nations would be at hand, and that our 
Nation would receive a new, dynamic 
foreign policy as soon as the Republi- 
cans were elected to office. 

The miserable and even tragic record 
of the present administration in the field 
of foreign affairs makes mockery of those 
empty promises: 

In less than 2 years, Communists have 
made great gains. Their hold on one- 
half of Korea was sanctioned—at least 
for the time being—when the adminis- 
tration accepted the shaky and unsatis- 
factory truce. The Reds then took over 
a big portion of Indochina, while our 
leaders stood by, piously pledging that 
they would not condone any agreements 
which would provide for the enslavement 
of free peoples. In the meantime, 7 
million Vietnamese were committed into 
Communist bondage through the Indo- 
china armistice agreement. 

What is even more tragic, is that the 
unity of the free world has been crum- 
bling under the inept leadership of our 
Government during the. past 21 months. 
Further, in the face of new Communist 
advances, our administration has been 
cutting back our military, mutual secu- 
rity, and anti-Communist propaganda 
appropriations. 

How sadly does this great crusade com- 
pare with the record of the past Demo- 
cratic administration which stopped 
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liance and frustrated Communist plans 
for the underdeveloped areas through 
the point 4 program; and which led in 


communism in Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
and Berlin; which blocked Red progress 
in Europe with the Marshall plan and 






















































the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- stopping Communist aggression in 
tion; which fostered the free world al- Korea. 
Voting record, 83d Cong. 
Issue Status 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
siomahnetd eer nen I Red a... een cdennenaedeneas sues Approved. 
Be obdied Renewal of the reciprocal trade agreements program ! Approved, 
-| Sigh-tarift Sih peem BEE... - = nn enn enone ne -| Defeated. 
Se cell Simplification of United States customs procedures 1_............._- Approved. 
auto Emergency Migration Act (refugee relief bill). __..................................| Approved. 
Balesesesinin Making agricultural surpluses available to needy nations__.............__.__.____. Approved. 
seaatiaiiteensi Resolution opposing admission of Red China to the United Nations...............| Approved. 
Aa eli hs Resolution condemning Soviet enslavement of free peoples.................-.----- Approved. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 
Voted against__| $5 billion Air Force cut, and resultant cuthack of our airpower__...............-_- Approved. 
Voted against_.| Deep cuts for civil defense and atomic energy...................... .....-----.--- Approved. 
Voted for__..... SO Oe CN oo eine ace c porerecnege seem setoengiicn Approved. 
Voted for__..... $450 million naval petrol and submarine vessel construction program. ............ Approved: 
Leal Establishment of U. 8. Air Force Academy-...........-...-.-....--...--....---.-} Approved. 
Restricted use of wiretapped evidence in cases involving treason_.................- Pending. 
Revocation of United States citizenship of convicted traitors___..................-. Pending. 
Inclusion’ of words ‘under God’”’ in Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag__............. Approved. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 
aseelinepan 6-month extension of excess-profits tax !__._..............-.-...-....--.---...-...-] Approved. 
beatnaninb Reduction in excise taxes and repeal of theater admission tax 1__. -| Approved, 
Miinneenia Omnibus revision of the Internal Revenue Code_--._............ -| Approved, 
Siihiieted Increase in personal tax exemptions to a minimum of $700_...............-.....-..| Defeated. 
So seeded $966 million highway construction assistance program !__..__._...................-| Approved. 
Subterfuge attempt to “abolish” the RFC by changing its mame___.___._........-. Approved. 
Giveaway provisions in authorization of sale of Government rubber plants___._._- Approved. 
nae Extension of duration and increase of unemployment compensation rates !__......| Defeated. 
ED 0, CCU inn on. i ciningicgesaontananeneetnwepancckangous Defeated. 
higuaplini cea Raising the ceiling on the national debt..__.........................--...-.-......| Pending. 
leerbengbest'e Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act_..-.............-2.22.-.22--2200-20-02--enneeee-| Pending. 
NATRAL RESOURCES ; 
Giveaway of tidelands oil resources, valued between $70 and $200 billion..........- Approved. 
dea Bae Oil revenue from outer Continental Shelf for educational purposes__...............] Defeated. 
Giveaway of Federal regulatory power over certain natural-gas companies......._. Approved. 
Giveaway of Government control over power and regulation of atomic energy-_---- Approved. 
Reiitiiee itabel Giveaway of mineral resources under certain public lands_.........................] Pending. 
Lelanabentiehed Giveaway of public grazing lands...................-...............-....-.....-.-| Pending. 
betstainalaps ee LA a i ne | 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
Renewal of President’s authority to reorganize executive departments !_ Approved. 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska_-__-__...............-...-....--.-..... Pending. 
Government reorganization plans (Departments of Defense, Health, etc.)......... Approved. 
VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
Family allowances to dependents of servicemen !_-....................------..-.-- Approved. 
Aensieaieiid Direct housing loans to veterans !_____............--................--..----...---| Approved. 
sthaldhata Automatic renewal of Government life insurance !___..._.......................-..] Approved. 
Shit dthenie Income-tax exemptions for servicemen on combat duty !_...._....................| Approved. 
alee Increase in veterans’ pensions, compensation, and survivors’ benefits !_..........| Approved, 
Lenina tal Extension of Korean veterans’ GI bill of rights and housing benefits !__...........]| Approved. 
beiemaibente Changing of Armistice Day, November 11, to Veterans’ Day......................| Approved. 
besdoned interest rates on veterans’ housing loams.................................| Approved. 
AGRICULTURE 
ba aati Emergency aid to drought and disaster areas_.....................................| Approved. 
cat Beet Federal regulation of trading in coffee ......-.....-.......-..--.--.-..-.-...--...--| Approved, 
el Sale of $1 billion of surplus agricultural commodities. Approved. 
BS Nh EY OL, TA ae EST eo 
aslo Increased interest rates on Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act loans_..............| Approved. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 
Extension of the National Housing Act !__...............-....-..-..--- Approved. 
Increased FHA authority to insure housing loans, with new safeguards .| Approved, 
Federal aid for survey and construction of medical facilities !____-___._. Approved. 
Federal aid to schools in defense areas and for vocational rehabilitation Approved, 
1954 Amendments to the Social Security Act !__...............-..-.--- Approved. 
Coordination of Wisconsin State retirement funds with social security_. Approved. 
Allowing full benefits under social security and railroad retirement !_...-_.._. ---| Approved. 
Factory inspection by Fobd and Drug Administration 4.................-....-.--- Approved. 
1 Denotes extension or modification of a program originated by past administrations. 
Rollcall record 
i t = 
Total roll- an 
calls Paired | Not voting quorum 
calls ' 
DAD OI a cicitnd en ncn neo conn nidenetinnthiiiliiimandatindapnanenes 133 8 1 5 
2d sess. (through Aug. 11, 1954)............... 140 3 0 5 





1 Absence on quorum calls does not necessarily mean a legislative day’s absence, 
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Restoration of Seized Property of Enemy 
Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times, which I now 
send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





In THe NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
4 MOST UNUSUAL APPROACH TO MAKING POLICY 


Wasninoron, August 11—The adminis- 
tration has followed a curious course with 
respect to Senator DImxKsEN’'s bill to restore 
to German and Japanese nationals their 
properties which the United States seized 
during the Second World War. And if, as 
represented to this correspondent by an 
official in a position to know the facts, the 
Executive deliberately revealed to Congress 
the sharp differences in its thinking on this 
and kindred proposals—culminating in the 
President's notice to Chancellor Adenauer 
that none of these has “the approval of my 
administration”—the procedure almost mer- 
its the word “unique.” 

There have been many instances, increas- 
ing as th: size of the Federal establishment 
increased, of lack of Executive coordination 
in the making and carrying out of policy. 
No matter how many coordinators were 
superimposed on the coordinators already 
busy on their job, administrations have fre- 
quently spoken with two or more dissonant 
voices and their left and right hands have 
appeared not to belong to the same Official 
corpus. In the Eisenhower regime, from its 
beginning, this divergence as to what are 
administration policy and position—espe- 
cially on international and military mat- 
ters—has occurred between the White House. 
and an executive department as well as 
among the departments themselves. 

But on each occasion, as during past ad- 
ministrations, the conflict has been traced 
to garrulity, or faulty coordination, or poor 
briefing, or the failure of one of those con- 
cerned, sometimes because of overwork, to 
discern the line of policy. 

In their testimony.on the Dirksen bill, 
however, authorized spokesmen for the De- 
partments of State and Justice gave directly 
conflicting counsel to Congress and revealed 
in so doing that they knew it was conflicting. 
The Secretary of State told a Senate Judici- 
ary subcommittee there was “no Objection 
from the foreign policy viewpoint” to return- 
ing the wartime seized property to its origi- 
nal owners, yet on the previous day an 
Assistant Attorney General had strongly op- 
posed the legislation on both legal and prac- 
tical grounds. Moreover, the representative 
of the Department of Justice had assured 
Congress he was expressing the policy of the 
administration in favor of another bill, by 
which the assets would be liquidated and 
the proceeds turned over to the War Claims. 
Commission for settlement of claims of 
United States citizens. 

When the President thereafter got a letter 
from Chancellor Adenauer giving reasons 
why he hoped for a solution generally fa- 
vorable to the Dirksen plan, the President 
did not support the position either of State 
or of Justice. He markedly failed to echo 
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“Secretary Dulles’ conditional statement to 
the subcommittee that “insofar as the prob- 
lem involved matters of foreign policy, I 
would have no hesitation in recommending 
adoption of legislation along the general 
lines of this [Dirksen] bill.” And, in effect, 
the President disavowed the Assistant Attor- 
ney General's assertion that the administra- 
tion favored the war-claims proposal. 

Secretary Dulles’ comment on the Presi- 
dent's letter was that he understood he was 
refiecting the administration’s views in what 
he told the Senate aubcommittee, but that 
the situation was confused. Since this un- 
derstatement, worthy of the British Foreign 
Office at its best, was not notably clarifying, 
this correspondent sought enlightenment as 
follows in a quarter close to the President: 

Question. Is it an instance of Executive 
freewheeling, a misunderstanding, or what? 

Answer. You can call it freewheeling, but 
it was not in any way a misunderstanding. 
The legislation was fully and often discussed 
in administration councils, and the appar- 
ent divergence of attitude between the two 
departments was known to all concerned 
before it was stated to the subcommittee. 

Question. Was it known that the diver- 
gence would be expressed as it was, and was 
this course approved? 

Answer. Both answers are “Yes.” The 
President does not ask the Secretary of State 
to oppose legislation which the Secretary 
believes would be helpful within his area, 
or to advocate what he believes would not 
be, when Congress asks for his opinion. 
Also, the President does not ask the Attorney 
General to refrain from advising Congress 
of legal objections he may find to proposed 
legislation when his testimony is sought. 
And it is unnecessary to add that the Presi- 
dent does not ask him to certify as legal 
or equitable what he believes to be illegal 
or inequitable. 

Question. Isn't it more usual and desirable 
for administration policy to be made before 
Congress asks what it is? 

Answer. As a general and almost invari- 
able proposition, yes. But in this matter 
the administration, as the President said, 
has not fixed on any measure expressing its 
policy. And this seemed the best way to 
explore the complexities of the problem and 
come eventually to the best solution. 

Maybe the procedure will prove out. But, 
as noted above, it is curious. 





Long Range Versus Short Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, out of 
the conflicting reports and developments 
of the congressional sessions has come 
at least one clear-cut picture of the dif- 
ferences which will be carried by. the 
political parties into the November elec- 
tions. For the first time in 20 years, 
a Republican-dominated program was 
presented to the Congress and substan- 
tially adopted. The Democrats, who 
had gloated for two decades over the 
failure of the Republicans to develop 
an outline of legislative opposition, 
sad -abonel meee nee 
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As a direct result of this reversal of 

positions, the Democrats found them- 
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selves engaging in forensic rear-guarq 
actions, futile maneuvers, and presented 
only occasional stopgap suggestions of 
little serious merit. Often they directeq 
exclusive attention toward election issues 
as distinguished from vital national con. 
siderations. Their sights seemed bound. 
ed by November, where Republican ef- 
forts were focused on the long-range ob. 
jectives of national policies, foreign and 
domestic. The coming months will de. 
termine whether or not the long-range 
view is better than the short sight. 





Address by Ralph E. Becker to William L. 
Ward Republican Club, of the Town of 
Rye, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding his death occurred more 
than 20 years ago, the works and spirit 
of the Honorable William L. Ward still 
live on in Westchester County, N. Y,, 
for it was he who, more than any other 
man, made Westchester, a part of which 
I have the honor to represent, the great- 
est county in the world. 


Mr. Ward was my friend and my 
leader. Politically, he was a genius. 
This was recognized and acknowledged 
by those who did not share his stalwart 
Republicanism. He was called the boss 
of Westchester and a benevolent despot, 
but not unkindly, for his forthrightness 
and his fairness were respected even by 
those with whom he locked horns. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
me, I include as a part of these remarks 
an address by my friend of many years, 
Ralph E. Becker, Esq., of Port Chester, 
N. Y., and Washington, D. C., at the 
dedication of the William L. Ward Club, 
of the town of Rye, N. Y., on May 18, 
1954, at Port Chester: 

Mr. Chairman, County President Hopkins, 
Judge Schmidt, and fellow members, it is 
good to be here. This is my hometown, 
and it is never far from my thoughts, be- 
cause my heart is here. It is difficult to 
convey the great pleasure that comes from 
looking out over this audience and seeing 
the many faces of old, familiar friends. 

The purpose of our gathering tonight 
marks a significant contribution to the Re- 
publican Party, and to the people of West- 
chester—the dedication of a new Republi- 
can Club to the memory of a man, great in 
the history of our county, and in the na- 
tional history of our party, on the 100th 
anniversary of that party. This is particu- 
larly appropriate when, for the first time in 
20 years, we have a Republican administra- 
tion in Washington, as well as in Albany and 
in White Plains. 

One hundred years ago, in a smal! Amerl- 
community of 6,000 people, the Repub- 
Party was born. Gathered that night 
1-room schoolhouse, 53 Americans were 
ly concerned about the future of this 
country. Whigs, Free-soilers, and Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats—men of diverse interests 
united by the common bond of love of coun- 
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try, of fear that the United States was to 
pe split asunder; men, resolute in their 
common effort to preserve the Union. The 
need of the hour was @ new party, a party 
that would unite their efforts to further 
this common cause. Small, but with a 
cause that was great, they called themselves 
“the Republican Party.” 

A primary problem was to combat the 
forces which would extend human slavery 
into the new frontiers then being established 
in this great country. Their decision was 
far-reaching. It was to enlist the young 
and vigorous men and women of a young, 
vigorous country in a party dedicated to the 
simple, but sacred, premise of preserving 
human liberties and the inherent dignity 
of the individual. 

The Negro has tried a century-long road 
in his legislative and judicial battle for free- 
dom and equality. “The first milestone was 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 by 
the country’s first Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln. Notable Court decisions 
document this battle since 1849—the in- 
famous Dred Scott case of 1857 against the 
Neero—the Thompson Restaurant case in 
June 1953 for the Negro, and now on May 17, 
1954, a unanimous decision by the Supreme 
Court to strike out the old separate, but 
equal doctrine established by Plessy v. Fer- 
guson in 1897. 

How appropriate and timely it is for the 
Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Jus- 
tive Earl Warren—former Governor. of Cali- 
fornia and a distinguished Young Republi- 
ean alumnus—to conclude, on this century 
anniversary of the Republican Party, that 
separate educational faciiities are inherently 
unequal, and that the Negro, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, is deprived of the 
equal protection.of the laws guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment. The Court does not 
speak of a social system at all, nor of that 
equality that produces interracial mar- 
riages. It speaks simply of a system of hu- 
man rights which is foreshadowed in the 
Declaration of Independence, which stated 
that “all men are created equal.” 

Within 6 short years of its foundation, the 
Republican Party became the dominant 
party in the Nation. It failed in its first 
presidential election, but the courage and 
vision of its few founders could not be de- 
feated. Seven years later, in 1861, a year of 
dire peril to the Union, Abraham Lincoln 
became President. . a 

Tonight we are here to dedicate a memo- 
rial to one whose philosophy of life was de- 
voted to the same human liberty, to the 
same system of human rights about which 
Chief Justice Warren spoke so eloquently— 
to William L. Ward, the greatest Republican 
leader of our country, whose love and devo- 
tion to those liberties and rights placed him 
in national prominence, and endeared him to 


= particular affection of all those who knew 
m. 


I must recount a few highlights of the life 
of Mr. Ward ‘because there are few today 
who remember him for the great leader that 
he was. Little or nothing was published 
about him during his lifetime. He avoided 
publicity to a remarkable extent for a man 
of such broad and varied affairs. Even in 
Westchester County, the newspaper files on 
his personal activities are surprisingly 
meager. In this connection, I am indebted 
for material, as I have been on many other 
occasions, to my good friends Eddie Hughes, 
Hugh Robertson, Miss Jane Todd, vice chair- 
man, Republican State Committee, ahd to 
our lovable Judge Frederick P. Close, one of 
Mr. Ward’s intimate advisers for 20 years. 

William L. Ward was born in Greenwich 
in 1856, 2 years after the birth of the Re- 
Publican Party, the son of devout, hard- 
working, respected Quakers, who moved to 
Port Chester when he was 7 years old and 
lived in what we have known for years as 
Ward’s Castle, 
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His early life was spent in the Quaker 
atmosphere of piety, serenity, and honesty 
of purpose. While attending Friends Semi- 
nary in New York City, he worked during 
vacations at the Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
Nut & Bolt Co., a firm organized by his father 
and two partners shortly after their arrival 
in Port Chester. 


He worked side by side with his father’s 


employees in the factory, wearing overalls, 
learning their problems first-hand. . The 
conspicuous absence of labor difficulties at 
his plants in subsequent years is a direct 
outgrowth of the understanding he gained 
in this fashion. This knowledge also proved 
invaluable to him in the later years, when 
an understanding of the working peoples’, 
problems was requisite to effective political 
leadership. 

When his business affairs were off to a 
good start, Mr. Ward began to take active 
part in politics, an interest that was to grow 
through the years. He was a staunch Re- 
publican from the time he cast his first vote, 
and for some years thereafter occupied minor 
roles in politics in the town of Rye. 

William L. Ward's real entrance into the 
political arena was made at the age of 37. He 
was then a man of maturity and wisdom, a 
strong individualist, and one of those rare 
personalities who dominate the world 
around him, but yet never lose sight of the 
individual worth of man. 

Once he decided to enter politics, he did 
so with his whole heart, and with a fighting 
spirit that took him to the top in a few brief 
years. Westchester was then a Democratic 
stronghold and the chances of building up 
the Republican organization were slim in- 
deed. Mr. Ward's services as town chairman 
had won him sox.e recognition, but he had no 
strong desire for public office. Neverthe- 
less, when the candidate who had been 
selected withdrew at the last moment, he 
found himself running for Congress in appo- 
sition to the Democratic incumbent, Benja- 
min L. Fairchild. The contest was bitter, 
but when the votes were counted, Mr. Ward 
had been elected. 

In the House of Representatives, his rec- 
ord won the esteem and respect of his asso- 
ciates. He was appointed to several impor- 
tant committees, and wus instrumental in 
the legislation which established the water- 
way known as Ambrose Channel in New 
York Harbor. Perhaps the highlight of his 
career as a legislator, however, was his vote 
against the declaration of war with Spain. 

The sinking of the Maine had inflamed the 
country against the Spaniards. An influen- 
tial portion of the press clamored fof war 
and the people were aroused, but as a Quaker, 
Ward -felt he could not vote for war. He 
faced a difficult decision and he discussed 
the matter with his close friend, President 
McKinley, before making up his mind. At 
the end of that talk, the President put. his 
hand on Ward’s shoulder and said “Bill, vote 
as your conscience tells you.” 

With two other Representatives, he voted 
against the declaration of war. It was an 
unpopular vote, and it illustrates his courage 
in the face of opposition—a characteristic 
sadly lacking during recent years among 
some of our public officials, 

On his return from Congress, he continued 
to strengthen the Republican Party in 
Westchester. He found strong opposition 
and dissatisfaction on every side. In April 
of 1900, a decisive primary battle was staged 
with Mount Vernon and New Rochelle the 
leading battlegrounds. In this fight, he used 
so many carriages to bring voters to the polls 
that it was the subject of newspaper com- 
ment in New York City—in fact, he even 


From then on, the Republican organiza- 
tion began to function and gain momentum. 
He fought hard to win control of county 
offices and obtain a majority on the board of 
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supervisors. Prominent on the Ward team 
in fighting the good fight for Republicanism 
were Percy Barrett, the leader of northern 
Westchester County; his brother, Henry B. 
Barrett, long-time secretary of the county 
committee; William Wallin, former mayor of 
Yonkers; George Werner, of Kye, N. Y., for- 
mer sheriff and commissioner of public wel- 
fare; and Benjamin I. Taylor. All of these 
men helped William L. Ward make West- 
chester County a model for other counties 
throughout the State and the Nation. In 
this connection we must not forget our dis- 
tinguished Judge Schmidt, who will soon be 
retiring from the appellate division. He be- 
gan his career many, many years ago, in the 
Ward days, as village clerk of the village of 
Port Chester. Judge Schmidt helped carry 
on the leadership which has made the town 
of Rye famous in county politics for the past 
half century. 

Ward was the leader of the Theodore 
Roosevelt forces at the Chicago convention 
in 1912. He made a gallant but unsuccess- 
ful fight for his candidate. When the party 
split that year, Ward refused an invitation 
to the White House, according to Victor Rose- 
water, then Republican national chairman, 
Moreover, he did not follow Roosevelt into 
the Bull Moose movement. In August 1912, 
he addressed the Westchester County Repub- 
lican Committee at White Plains and pro- 
claimed his intention of remaining with the 
party. He said, “Born in the Republican 
Party as I have been, I was a Republican 
at my first vote and I am a stronger Repub- 
lican today.” He urged the support of the 
regular nominee. In an age of individual- 
ists, one of the strongest of them, William 
Ward, could see the elementary requirements 
of a strong, united party. Remain he did, 
and through the years between 1912 and his 
death in 1933, Westchester County under his 
leadership grew and prospered. This mili- 
tant Republicanism has been .carried on by 
other county chairmen, Hon. Charles Grif- 
fith, now retiring as surrogate because of 
age, Livingston Piatt, and presently Herbert 
Gerlach, They have continued to build on 
the granite foundations laid down by William 
L. Ward. 

I first met William L. Ward in 1928. He 
told me then of his interest in young people 
and gave me a letter in which he author- 
ized me to organize the young Republicans 
of Westchester County. Notwithstanding 
the greatness of his power as county chair- 
man, there were many town chairmen and 
city leaders who bitterly opposed this or- 
ganization of Young Republicans. In 1932, 
we formed the Association of New York State 
Young Republicans in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Westchester was one of the big three. As 
a result, I was one of the founders in 1935 
of the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion, at Des Moines, Iowa. Had it not been 
for William L. Ward’s help and his vision, 
I doubt that we would have gotten our 
start, and it would not have been possible 
for me to carry the Westchester torch out- 
side this county. 

This was the beginning of the Young Re- 
publican movement, which has given us Vice 
President Nixon; many Governors, including 
Thomas E. Dewey, Lt. Gov. Walter Mahoney; 
Senators such as Irving Ives; Congressmen 
such as Charlie Halleck; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court Earl Warren; Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell; County Supervisor and now 
our County President James Hopkins; legis- 
lators such as our own Frank McCullough, 
Malcolm Wilson, Hunter Meighan, and hosts 
of others. 

A major achievement of Mr. Ward's career 
was the creation of the 9th Judicial Dis- 
trict which was carried through with the 
able assistance of Judge Mills of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. This occurred almost 50 years 
ago when Westchester was a part of the 
Second Judicial District with Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, and Suffolk Counties. To ac- 
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complish this, Mills became a State senator. 
After the bill was effective, Mills was elected 
to the bench and became Ward's adviser on 
“natters pertaining to the judiciary. After 
the death of Mills, Judge J. Addison Young, 
of New Rochelle, became Ward’s adviser, later 
being succeeded by Judge William Bleakley 
and Judge Frederick P. Close. 

We owe to the inspiration and foresight 
of William L. Ward and his associates the 
magnificent recreation program we now have 
in Westchester. These wonderful parkways, 
golf courses, swimming pools and tennis 
courts are the realization of a Ward dream. 
He firmly believed that these free recrea- 
tional activities for the whole family were 
an effective means of fighting communism. 
Mr. Ward had visited the President of the 
Columbus Gas & Electric Co. in Ohio, 
and while there, had been taken on a tour 
of the city, a very progressive one, and proud 
of its recreational facilities. When he re- 
turned to Westchester, he called Judge Close, 
told him of the trip and said “I've just talked 
to Mrs. Eugene Meyer (wife of the publisher 
of the Washington Post) and she is willing 
to spend some time on this, but I don’t 
want it paid by the county. I want the 
county to appropriate $8,500 from the board 
of supervisors to educate the towns, cities, 
and villages in order that they develop and 
pay for their own recreation commissions.” 
It is significant that the present commis- 
sioner, Don Strossen, started on the recrea- 
tion fields of Westchester as a young man. 
Also one of the first members of the com- 
mission was Mrs. Thomas Blaine, of Port 
Chester. 

Few people, including many officials who 
felt close to him, realized that Mr. Ward's 
habit of omnivorous reading was greatly re- 
sponsible for the development of the health 
service of the county. In the 1920's, Mr. 
Ward became interested in a book which 
dealt with medical problems in Holland and 
methods employed there for the care of peo- 
ple generally, and particularly for the care 
of the poor. He had translations made of 
the standard works of Dutch authors, and 
was so impressed by their system that he 
made a special trip to Holland to study it. 
After his return he consulted outstanding 
authorities here and thus began the legis- 
lation leading to the Grasslands Hospital 
and Clinic. 

William L. Ward had a strong conviction 
that no person in public office should con- 
tribute to any campaign fund. He felt a 
man in office must first be completely hon- 
est, then industrious and efficient, and he 
didn't believe you could get that kind of 
man by seeking campaign contributions. 
Public officials must be entirely free and 
independent in order to perform their duties 
properly. 

A trusted associate, Miss Jane Todd, who 
was brought to Republican county headquar- 
ters by Charlie Millard, of Tarrytown, an- 
other member of the Ward team, immedi- 
ately after women were given the vote back 
in 1920, and was the first woman member 
of the county committee, has told me some 
of the “firsts” of Ward’s activities. He was 
@ great believer in social welfare and ‘cre- 
ated the first department of social welfare 
in the State of New York, with J. Everett 
Macy as chairman. That work in West- 
chester County set the pattern for the rest 
of the State of New York. Mr. Ward es- 
tablished the first children’s court in the 
State of New York, and was instrumental 
in the first old-age legislation, in a bill pre- 
sented by Senator Seabury Mastick, of 
Pleasantville, as well as the first workman's 
compensation bill ted by Congress- 
man Mayhew Wainwright, of Rye. 

Mr. Ward served national committee- 
man from New York from 1904 for many 
years. Although he sought no personal 
honor, he was always at the top councils of 
national and State politics. 
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William L. Ward was the last of a distin- 
guished group of political chieftains and one 
of the few who died without being stripped 
of his power, though it was challenged many 
times. He was recognized as a political 
genius, a leader whose benevolence and 
vision is a lasting monument to Westchester 
history. Politics was a game he played be- 
cause he loved it. His was a life of achieve- 
ment distinguished with magnificent vic- 
tories and tempered with just enough de- 
feats to make the victories seem sweeter. 
He knew how to say “no” and often did so. 
Lee Parsons Davis, now retiring as a justice 
of the supreme court, was one of our great 
trial lawyers. When he was nominated, 
then elected, as district attorney as an in- 
surgent, he defeated William L. Ward’s can- 
didate. Ward immediately lashed out 
against Davis, and reduced his salary from 
$10,000 to $7,500. Davis, nevertheless, later 
became his friend and also a law partner of 
Fred Close. 

He maintained the utmost degree of polit- 
ical discipline in the ranks, and left many 
examples of good organization for our party 
to follow at this time. 

He believed strongly that a team is no bet- 
ter than the captain who leads it. In the 
final analysis, ultimate responsibility for 
success or failure falls upon some single in- 
dividual. 

Perhaps the Ward “no” which caused the 
greatest consternation in the party ranks 
was in his fight with Governor Ben Odell. 
In 1921, when there was a vacancy in the 
Appellate Division, Benjamin Odell insisted 
on the apointment of Judge Arthur Tomp- 
kins of Nyack whose qualifications were un- 
questioned. Tompkins had everything but 
the approval of Ward and that he could not 
get because of his alliance with Odell. Ward 
directed the appointment of J. Addison 
Young. A few years later while Tompkins 
was grand master of the Masons of the 
State of New York, Ward again opposed his 
nomination as Governor which may have 
changed the course of political history. 

His independence was even stronger on 
matters affecting Westchester County. In 
1897, ome of Senator Platt’s lieutenants, 
Comptroller Glenn, attacked Mr. Ward, who 
commented in one of his few public state- 
ments that “Mr. Glenn accuses us of lax 
management and of involying our financial 
affairs. These charges are false. We be- 
lieve in giving the people good government 
and looking after politics later.” 

William L. Ward lived in an age of big 
men—men big in their thinking, big in their 
planning, and big in their achievements. 
But the age of big men is not over—you here 
in Westchester recall this man who lived 
during your own lives, a man you have 
chosen to honor by dedicating this memorial 
to him. His life is over, his record is writ- 
ten—it is you who have issued a challenge 
to yourselves. You have named this memo- 
rial after Ward, and by so doing you have 
incurred an obligation. That obligation is 
to dedicate yourselves, as he did, to good 
government, to the Republican Party, and 
to the future of this great country. An obli- 
gation which is currently being undertaken 
in such able fashion by County President 
Jimmy Hopkins. 

We in Westchester are particularly fortu- 
nate. Over the years, as I have traveled these 
United States, I have often called West- 
chester the “garden spot of creation, and 
the bulwark of Republicanism.” That is 
not an idle slogan—you see about you every 
day the natural beauties which support that 
statement. KH is the result of the political 
craftsmanship of William L. Ward, who de- 
voted his energies to bettering his commu- 
nity, improving its government and the liv- 
ing standards of its citizens. 

But whether we live in one part of the 
country or another, we are faced with one 
national problem—one common national 
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enemy—irresponsible government. We hays 
seen the result of 20 years of political cor. 
ruption. Our great tragedy is that the Goy. 
érnment of the United States has been in the 
control of shrewd men, skilled in politica 
manipulation, but wholly uninformed in the 
American system of human rights—mep 
without the faintest conception of the prin. 
ciples of good representative government, 

Now a change has been made and we have 
@ great, new, national leader—President 
Eisenhower. In the comparatively brief time 
he has been in office we have taken major 
steps toward reestablishing a responsible, 
truthful, competent, and soundly progres. 
sive government. This is a major achieve. 
ment, particularly when one stops to reca}j 
the domestic political and economic chaos he 
inherited, to say nothing of our impossibje 
foreign relations. 

We Republicans have a gigantic job to do 
for America and for the world. But it re. 
quires more than leadership, more than co. 
operation—it requires coordination as well, 

The great individualists of our history 
understood this. They, and their teachings 
must not be forgotten for it is they who 
contributed to building up the great county 
of Westchester, the Empire State, and the 
Nation. In their years, they were concerned 
with the growth of a world. Yes; they were 
big men—but today we need even bigger men 
with bigger ideas. Thus we will be able to 
keep the Republican Party great, the coun. 
try great, and this State great. 

They represented causes which were at 
times unpopular, and in so doing they en- 
countered criticism, but they were dedicated 
to a task, and their achievements stand as 
an everlasting memorial. 

William L. Ward was a great, a colorful 
American—a man of great political and busi- 
ness vision, a man of great intellect and 
complete courage, a man of great kindness 
and honesty and honor. If the William L, 
Ward Republican Club lives on in his spirit 
of service, it will do tremendous good for the 
community, as he did. 

The giants of the Republican Party be- 
queathed us this magnificent. heritage—and 
an obligation to continue the work they 
began so well. 

This is a sacred trust, one that must not 
be betrayed, if your children and mine are 
to live and grow in a free world. 





AFL Council Won’t Back GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it will 
not come as news that the American 
Federation of Labor does not like the 
Republican 83d Congress. The report 
of its council finds one bright spot in the 
picture, despite its jaundiced view of 
the overall record. In the field of social- 
security extension, the AFL approves the 
broadening of old-age coverage and in- 
creased benefits. In every other area, 
national defense, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
taxation, national economy, and foreign 
policy, the spokesmen of the A. F. of L. 
had nothing but harsh words for the 83d 
Congress. 

There is no disposition in Washington 
to take this criticism lightly. No ad- 
ministration, in receat years, has given 
harder thought to the overriding issues 
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of national defense and foreign policy. 
The changes in our military preparations 
ranging from a concentration upon new 
weapons and techniques to the authori- 
zation of a new Air Academy give ample 
evidence of this truth. Our constant 
efforts to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
were defeated by the Democrats who re- 
fused to accept moderate amendments 
for political purposes, and the revision 
of our tax laws to encourage continued 
expansion of the national economy 
somehow never satisfy official labor 
spokesmen, despite their purposes. 

The voters will have their opportunity 
to decide on November 2 between Demo- 
crats who cringe before such groups as 
the A. F. of L. council and the Republi- 
can majority which has been seeking to 
do a balanced, long-term job. 





Statement of C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Interior appropriation bill was be- 
fore the House I submitted an amend- 
ment that would provide additional 
funds for administration of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service so that administrative 
costs could be paid by the general ap- 
propriations and revenue derived from 
the sale of duck stamps would be de- 
voted entirely to the purposes for which 
the fund was established: . - 

In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, Mr. C. R. 
Gutermuth traced the origins of the 
campaign to secure revenue for the ac- 
quisition of wildlife refuges by means 
of the sale of duck stamps and told the 
committee how the money had been used 
in the past and why a need for addi- 
tional appropriations was becoming 
more necessary. 

Mr. Gutermuth’s testimony will be of 
interest to all sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists who participate in this pro- 
fram. His statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, Vice Prest- 
DENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTI- 
TUTE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
oy LANDS, JUNE 29, 1954, WasHINGTON, 
Mr. GuTERMUTH. My name is C. R. Guter- 

muth. I am vice president of the Wildlife 

Management Institute, of Washington,.D. C., 

one of the oldest, private, national institu- 

tions, or national conservation organizations 
in this country. The institute is dedicated 
to the better management and wise utiliza- 
tion of renewable natural resources in the 
Public interest, and the continuing efforts 
p a nonprofit organization date back to 


Mr. Chairman, I hurried back from a bust- 
hess trip to Texas because it was felt that 
we should submit a brief statement. It 
Would have been much better if the insti- 
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tute president, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, was 
not out of the city and could have appeared 
since he is familiar with all of the many 
attempts to get satisfactory migratory-bird 


legislation enacted prior to the passage of - 


the Duck Stamp Act, and he was the former 
Chief of the United States Biological Survey 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and had charge of the spending of 
the Duck Stamp Act revenue for several 
years. 

Prior to Dr. Gabrielson’s coming with the 
institute, this private organization played a 
prominent part in securing the enactment of 
the duck stamp bill. We also supported the 
increase of the fee from $1 to $2 in 1949. We 
had not been quite satisfied with the com- 
paratively small amount that had been used 
for land acquisition and development, but 
like all of the others, it was thought that the 
bulk of the increased revenue would be used 
to purchase urgently needed refuge and game 
management lands. 

Now then, as far back as in 1951, Carl D. 
Shoemaker of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion started to call attention to the rela- 
tively small amount of duck stamp money 
that was being used for land acquisition and 
development. The sportsmen across the 
country did not become aroused, however, 
until they discovered what was planned for 
next year, 1955-56, upon the insistence of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

It should be reiterated that the institute 
has not been too disturbed by the use that 
has been made of this special contribution 
on the part of the wildfowlers. The money 
obviously has gone for the conducting of im- 
portant phases of the waterfowl problem. 

It was stated, I believe during this hearing, 
that a substantial portion of this money has 
been used for other refuges, big game refuges, 
and so forth. I do not think that the record 
will bear that out. I do not think that 
there has been any substantial amount of 
the duck stamp money actually used for 
the acquisition, development, or even the 
maintenance of the big game refuges across 
the country that are opérated by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Up to and including 1953, as shown by the 
enclosed statement, more than $5,300,000 of 
the $35,839,551 collected was used for land 
acquisition and another $5,400,000 was 
budgeted for use in 1954. Still another $9,- 
400,000 was used for refuge development, and 
$3,600,000 for enforcement, making a total 
of $23,700,000 for good and legitimate pur- 
poses. No, what we are concerned about is 
the trend starting with 1954, as shown by 
the enclosed chart that was prepared for us 
by United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

You will observe from this chart that the 
operation and maintenance figure is going 
to $2,200,000 in 1955-56, and that land ac- 
quisition has dropped to practically nothing 
in next year’s budget prospectus. We con- 
tend, and Representatives Lez Metcatr and 
Leon H. Gavin made it abundantly clear in 
their talks on the floor of the House on April 
6, 1954, during the debate on the Interior 
appropriation bill, that the sportsmen are 
opposed to this diversion of heir duck-stamp 
fees, money which they asked to be collected 
for the extension and development of the 
national waterfowl refuge system. While 
the use may be legal as far as the law is 
concerned, there can be no doubt but that 
this money is not going to be utilized for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The 
sportsmen definitely feel that this is a vio- 
lation of a trust. 

Thank you. That concludes my state- 
ment, unless there should be some questions 
on the tables that we have prepared. 

One table deals with the complete use 
of duck-stamp money since the enactment 
of the act. It shows clearly the acreage 
that has been purchased, the acreage listed, 
the acres that were transferred to the Serv- 
ice, the cost involved in the conducting of 
the appraisals, titles, and so forth, and the 
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amount of the land transferred, and it covers 
certain facts as to the use of the money. 
I hope that this statement can be inserted 
into the Recorp. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the 
statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Migratory bird conservation fund (duck 
stamp) 
Total duck-stamp funds collected as of June 


a 


$35, 839, 551 


Expended previous years and budgeted for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 





Activity 


Post office (printing 
and handling) ..._.._. 
Purchase of waterfowl 
rE 
Enforcement and water- 


$421, 557) $155,706) $577, 263 
5, 367, 125) 1, 125, 250) 6, 492, 375 





fow] surveys__..._...- 2,999,058} 610,850) 3, 609, 908 
Migratory waterfow] 
research .............- 2, 274, 777 747, 600} 3, 022, 377 
Refuge development__..| 8, 471,068} 954, 943} 9, 426, O11 
Operations and main- 
GEIR, cikiictoncians 10, 008, 668) 1, 812, 107/11, 820, 775 
- 29, 542, 253) 5, 406, 456/34, 948, 700 





1 Purchase of waterfowl) refuges: 


Cost of land acquisition, sopeianie, surveys, title examl- 
nations, fis years 1935-53 


209,329 acres purchased (average per acre, 


a li corti indi Reni hinahahinia th tientrdliiint bis tinted 766, 635 
16,815 acres leased (average per acre, $1.19)_. 20, 046 
2,167,926 acres transferred, etc,............... «..------. 

2,394,070 acres controlled, cost to serv- 
TOR i adiiniy pap rosa gury, enna Diatiicenee 2, 736, 681 

11,835 acres under contract tor purchase (cost 
RT QO GD cdnkotunvchscnusendseussccns 654; 122 
2,404,905 acres (total), total land cost.. 3, 440, 803 

Cost of appraisals, surveys, titles administra- 
tion (per acre, 80 cents) ............-......- 1, 926, 322 
le aitidisheninimonidhisitenwpaiuuanemmide 5, 367, 125 


Mr. GutTrermutTH. Now, about this other 
statement entitled “Where Your Duck 
Stamp Money Is Going,” it also contains a 
chart that was prepared by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. It shows the 
projected use of money, starting back in the 
beginning, and you can follow the lines 
showing the amount of money that has been 
utilized for land acquisition, and going 
across, you can see the sudden drop to 
virtually nothing in acquisition for 1955—56. 
It shows the amount that was expended 
for development, and it shows a similar drop 
to virtually nothing. 

At the same time, the heavy black line 
shows the bulk of this money that was col- 
lected from the sportsmen at their request, 
and the amount increased at their request, 
which they intended would be used pri- 
marily, as I think there has been ample 
testimony to show, for the acquisition and 
development of the national waterfowl ref- 
uge system. Now, however, we find that in 
the future this money, practically all of it, 
is going to operation and maintenance. 

Conversely, there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the amount of funds appropri- 
ated annually by the Congress for the car- 
rying on of the routine operational programs 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 
We are not protesting that the operation 
and maintenance program has not been ade- 
quate. We are not too unhappy about the 
use that has been made of the money. We 
feel the money has gone for good purposes. 
Maybe proportions have not been quite as 
everyone would like, but the use has not 
been too bad, as I indicated. Twenty-three 
million seven hundred thousand dollars, as 
I pointed out above, out of $35,800,000 has 
been used about as the m intended. 
We have not been too critical about the past. 
What we are concerned about is the ever- 








1954 the trend started 

clear to the top now. 
The first upward trend shown by this 
dotted line here, starting in 1950, 1951, and 
1952, was brought about largely, I presume, 
by the fact that the revenue had been in- 
creased in 1949 and the first money, I sup- 
. became available in about 1950, so 


record quite clearly and ample testimony 
was presented during the hearings, 

out the urgent need then, as now, for addi- 
tional refuge- and game-management lands 
in this country. 

The sportsmen, you might say, have on 
their own initiative asked Congress to in- 
crease the fee from $1 to 62. Their thoughts 
definitely were to increase the refuge pro- 
gram and help to compensate for some of 
the loss in wildlife habitat lands through 
drainage and other types of uses, human 
uses of the land for commercial agricultural 


purposes. 

I definitely feel—and this is representative 
of the feeling y it the 
country—that this use is inconsistent with 
the intent and purpose of this legislation as 
originally enacted. 

Mr. Youns. What would you recommend, 
in brief—that a certain portion of the funds 
be earmarked for acquisition? 

Mr. GuTermurH. I have not given much 
consideration to that, but apparently that 
would be the only safe solution because 
it is obvious—and I do not mean to be criti- 
cal of the Bureau of the Budget in this gen- 
eral statement—there always is a great 
temptation to try to finance routine opera- 
tions out of a fund of this kind if the money 
is available. I think the only safe solution 
would be to modify the law in such a way 
so that a specific portion is set aside and 
allocated for land acquisition and develop- 
ment, as intended by the sportsmen who are 
paying this fee voluntarily. 





Showdown on Atomic Energy for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
historians come to analyze the trends of 
the past 20 years, they will cite the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States as a turning point in the growth 





edly could be made out to prove that this 
was inevitable, with or without American 
recognition, but our stand certainly did 
nothing to impede the process. 

Now we are faced with a new decisive 
point affecting world history. Last De- 
cember, in a magnificent address before 
the U. N., President Eisenhower asked 
for world cooperation in developing the 
atom for peacetime purposes. Soviet 
Russia to date has adopted the view that 
the atomic bomb must be banned before 
anything of a peaceful nature can be 
projected for atomic energy. The pro- 
gram is too important, however, to per- 
mit its loss because of Russian obstinacy. 
Britain, Canada, and France are pre- 
pared to work with our own Government. 
Here is an opportunity for the demon- 
stration that Uncle Sam has no war 
plans with respect to any country. By 
pooling our efforts with our friends we 
shall make it clear throughout the world 
Po we do not come to destroy, but to 





Grazing Bill Rider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on August 
10, 1954, the United States Senate at- 
tached to the Agriculture Act of 1954, 
S. 3052, an amendment by Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, which has 
been identified as 7-20-54-A. 

This amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 45 yeas to 41 nays, and in effect 
grants property rights and special privi- 
leges to 18,000 grazing permittees who 
use our national forests. This amend- 
ment prejudices the rights of the other 
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dized. Moreover, I fear the effect will be 
most damaging for the Republican Party in 
the congressional elections. We dare 
not go before country as party of anticon. 
servation, thus repeating the unfortunats 
errors of 1900. 

Cornea Bryce Pincuor 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. 





Time the Government Gets Out of Private 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I re. 
spectfully request permission to insert 
in the Recorp the following editoriaj 
which appeared in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
News on Thursday, July 22, 1954, which 
also reflects the opinion of the House 
of Representatives when we passed 
H. R. 9835. 


The two previous Democratic administra- 
tions of socialistic philosophy put the Fed- 
eral Government in direct competition with 
all sorts of private businesses. Power proj- 
ects, for one thing, but far from the only 
thing. 

Uncle Sam operates railroads, roasts cof- 
fee, makes and repairs furniture, drycleans 
and presses pants, operates laundries, manu- 
factures rope and gas, ice cream and 
paint, is in the insurance business and 
banking business, retreads tires, builds, saws, 
wood, grows flowers ad infinitum. 

Nobody in Washington today seems to 
know the full extent of the Government's 
area of competition with private business, or 
the actual count of Government plants, in- 
dustries, shops, factories, and offices. There 
are at least 100 various types, however. 

The total cost to the United States tax- 
payers of the Federal Government in busi- 
ness runs into billions of dollars every year. 

This is known for a certainty. 

President Eisenhower wants the Govern- 
ment to get out of this business wherever 
it is possible. 

At his suggestion, the White House is now 
drafting a directive authorizing a complete 
inventory to show just where the Govern- 
ment is in competition against private busi- 
ness in order to come to grips with a major 
problem in the United States economy. 

It is not easy for a new administration to 
change a course of Government action and 


‘policy followed for many years and remove 


Uncle Sam from private business. The power 
business, for example. 

Every time some one suggests liquidating 
commercial-type Government operations, 
protests are loud upon the land and in Con- 
gress. 

The House Government operations Com- 
mittee this week is considering a variety of 
legislative proposals to halt United States 
competition with private firms where the 
competition is patently unfair and where 
private business can do the job better and 
cheaper. 

Chances are remote that the House group 
will approve a bill creating a special Anti- 
Government Competition Board for weed- 
ing out Federal business activities. 

Instead of the superboard which might 
be cumbersome, would 


alternate 
designate the Secretary of Commerce to re- 
ceive and to act on complaints about Gov- 
ernment business activities. 
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Another would authorize the director of 
the Budget Bureau to make recommenda- 
tions to the President whenever any Fed~- 
eral agency seeks to establish @ new com- 
mercial or industrial activity. 

Hundreds of representatives of business- 


Legislation on the problem is mandatory, 
although noteworthy progress already has 
been made by the Department of Commerce 
under the Eisenhower administration. 

There is nothing now to prevent a Federal 
agency from setting up a new competitive 
activity remote from Washington and ac- 
tually unknown to the Commerce Depart- 

nt. 
eae practice of the Government doing 
things which can be better done at less cost 
by private industry must be ended—and as 
quickly as the President, his administration 
and Congress can do it, 





Pan-American Highway Will Help 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A..SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pan-American Highway Will 
Help Relations,” published in the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Times-Union of July 11, 
1954. . 

The editorial relates to the work which 
has been done by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida (Mr. Hot- 
LAND] in the building of roads, not only 
in this country, but between the United 
States and the tip of South America. 
The Pan-American Highway is a part of 
this great highway system. The edi- 
torial relates also to his interest in link- 
ing Florida to this project by the even- 
tual development of the ferry system 
from Florida to Cuba, and from Cuba 
to the Yucatan Peninsula. 

The senior Senator from Florida was 
an active leader in the construction of 
this project, both on the floor of the 
Senate, as chairman of the Public Roads 
Subcommittee, and later as ranking mi- 
nority member of that subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

PaN-AMERICAN Highway Wii. Hep 
RELATIONS 

Today will mark the beginning of the 

Pan-American Highway Congress in 


authorization 
of 7 years during which the high is ex- 
pected to be completed. He iy 
leader, too, in the development 
Road across Nicaragua and the highways in 
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Cuba and Mexico, which would link Florida 
with the’ Pan-American Highway through 
ferry service across the Florida Straits and 
the Yucatan Channel. 

In his efforts to strengthen our Latin 
American ties through such projects, Sen- 
ator Ho.Lianp reflects the interests of all 
Floridians. Serving as the gateway for air 
routes to the Caribbean and South America, 
Florida has a greater than average interest 
in the well-being of the neighbor states to 
the south, and has consistently supported 
projects designed to strengthen Pan-Ameri- 
can unity. 

Now about two-thirds complete to South 
America, the highway promises benefits far 
surpassing its cost. By permitting motorists 
to drive between the Americas, it should do 
much to improve feelings among the various 
peoples. Such a happening as the Com- 
munist assumption of power in Guatemala, 
for instance, would be much less likely if 
land traffic were flowing freely between Cen- 
tral America and the north, Our location on 
adjoining continents offers little advantage 
if we remain in isolation. 4 

Senator Ho.tianp’s honor is indeed well 
deserved. The sooner his efforts achieve 
their ultimate goal, the better it will be for 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 





Eliminating Wasteful Government 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


, OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the importance of eliminating 
wasteful Government expenditures, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast I 
made on this subject with my wife, 
Emily Taft Douglas. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CUTTING OvuT WASTEFUL GOVERNMENT 

SPENDING 


Senator Dovcias. This is your Senator, 
Pau. H. Doucias, making his weekly report 
from Washington. With me is my wife, 
Emily Taft Douglas, and I’m going to let her 
choose the subject for discussion today. 

Mrs. Dovc.ias. Let’s make it economy. 
With the high cost of living, I think every- 
one’s interested in cutting out Government 
expense that’s wasteful. You’ve advanced a 
lot of proposals in the Senate for economy. 
About how many would you say? 

Senator Dovc.ias, I’ve been asked that be- 
fore, so I had the record checked. I pro- 
posed a total of about 350 cuts in specific 
items in appropriation and authorization 
bills. Had they all been adopted, we would 
have saved a total of around $8 billion. 

Mrs. DoucGias. You did have some major 
successes, didn’t you? How much in all 
would you say that you have saved for the 
taxpayers? 

Senator Dovucias. The actual savings which 
I have been able to put into effect have 
totaled so far about a billion dollars, and 
amount to a continuing saving of about $200 
million a year. £ hope that goes on for a 
good many years. 

. Mrs. Dovenas. Well, tf every Senator suc- 
ceeded in saving a billion dollars, it would 
be a tremendous total. Haven't you made 
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some proposals for economy just in the last 
few weeks? 

Senator Dovernas. Yes. Recently I have 
been concentrating on two areas where great 
economies can be made. The first is the 
gigantic billion to $5-billion project for the 
upper Colorado River. . The second is the 
rivers and harbors bill, amounting to an- 
other billion dollars. The rivers and harbors 
bill, commonly called the “porkbarrel bill,” 
has at least a quarter of a billion dollars in 
wasteful expenditures. 

Mrs. Doucias. The upper Colorado project 
is the one that includes a dam which would 
flood out the Dinosaur National Monument; 
isn’t it? 

Senator Dovectas. Yes, it includes the Echo 
Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dovc.as. That has interested me in 
another way, because that area has been 
called a primitive paradise and a unique his- 
toric monument. The fossil remains at 
Dinosaur Monument are very valuable, and 
the area contains some of the most mar- 
velous natural scenery in the world. 

Senator Dovae.as. It is one of the most 
beautiful places in the country, and with 
proper trails it would be a source of inspifa- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It is also unique because imbedded 
in the rocks are the fossil remains of the 
dinosaurs that once roamed the earth. It 
is a priceless natural museum of the history 
of the earth. 

Mrs. Dovetas. Priceless and irreparable if 
it once were flooded. But I suppose if it 
were a tremendously economical thing to 
build a dam at that location, there is some- 
thing to be said for it. 

Senator Dove.as. It is not an economy 
move. Quite the contrary, it’s an extremely 
wasteful move. The administration is pro- 
posing to spend over a billion dollars to 
build these gigantic dams and flood out the 
Dinosaur area and other scenic sites on the 
Upper Colorado River and its tributaries. 
The purpose is to irrigate land, but the 
costs will be phenomenal. : 

Mrs. Dove as. Isn't that an area of very 
sparse population? And doesn’t the land 
have an awfully short growing season because 
of the high altitude? 

Senator Dovcias. That is true. Moreover, 
the costs are completely out of line. For in- 
stance in regard to the central Utah project, 
which is part of this upper Colorado pro- 
gram, the actual cost of bringing water onto 
new land would be almost $1,900 per acre. 
The richest Illinois farmland is valued at 
around $500 an acre. On top of this, the 
beneficiaries of the proposed irrigation loans 
are not required to pay any interest, and to 
the extent that even the principal is repaid, 
the money is drained off into a special ac- 
count to be spent on more irrigation projects. 
The taxpayer is just stuck. As a matter of 
fact, only about $100 an acre will ever be 
repaid. 

Mrs. Dovetas. A tremendous waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, for inferior farmland 
which would compete with Illinois farmland. 

Senator Dovaerias. Yes, it’s a completely 
wasteful project which the administration is 
undertaking against what was the advice of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Geological Survey, the National 
Park Service, and all the conservation groups 
and the women’s clubs. It means taxing the 
entire United States and pouring money 
down a gigantic drain. I have a feeling that 
carrying out these projects will result in 
irrigating more money out of the Federal 
Treasury than water on the land. 

Such waste is particularly indefensible 
when funds for water projects are now needed 
desperately in the Middle West and South- 
west, where continued drought has dried up 
the water supplies of countless communi- 
ties. ‘Thousands of farmers have to haul 
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all of their water for livestock and family - 


use. For a fraction of the cost of the upper 
Colorado project, we could create a chain 
of lakes and water reservoirs so that there 
would be abundant water for the thickly 
settled areas of Illinois and other areas hit 
by the drought. This certainly should be 
done before pouring money into the upper 
Colorado area with its sparse population 
and short growing season and with the Gov- 
ernment being repaid only about one-twen- 
tieth of the cost. 

Mrs. Doveias. The upper Colorado program 
is prodigal from every standpoint, especially 
for an administration that has proclaimed 
its desire for economy. 

Senator Doveras. It is one of the most 
wasteful things that I have ever seen pro- 
posed. 

Mrs. Doumes. How about the pork barrel 
rivers and harbors bill? 

Senator Dovcias. I would say that the 
navigation projects represent the real pork 
in that bill. I am not opposing flood con- 
trol projects. One of the navigation pro- 
posals would provide $91 million to deepen 
the channel of the Delaware River; $36 mil- 
lion of this will directly benefit only one 
confpany, the United States Steel Co., ac- 
cording to the Army Engineers... United 
States Steel has its new mill at Trenton 
and this project will enable the company to 
bring iron ore up from Venezuela to the new 
mill.. Now, I think United States Steel is 
sufficiently prosperous so that it can pay 
tolls to meet the costs of deepening the 
channel. This should not be loaded upon 
the taxpayers. 

Mrs. Dovucias. That seems like an awfully 
big subsidy to a very wealthy firm that has 
not approved of subsidies for other groups. 

Senator Doveias. The leaders of United 
States Steel have opposed any subsidies to 
the farmers, but they are apparently seeking 
the biggest subsidy they can get for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Dove.as. Are there other examples of 
pork barrel projects? 

Senator Doveras. There are 57 projects at 
a total cost of about $250 million in the 
bill which I think ought to be knocked out 
of the bill. Some of these represent sub- 
sidies to the owners of pleasure boats. 
Others will enable fishermen to avoid the 
necessity of sailing with the tide. Still 
others are not economically justified. The 
pork barrel is a very fertile and just field for 
economy. This is your Senator, Paui H. 
Dove as. 

Mrs. Dovctas. And Emily Douglas. 
an Dovuc.as. Saying goodby until next 





Explanation of Position on Rollcall Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
declare my position on the following 
rolicall votes I missed earlier this ses- 
sion: 

On rolicall No. 13, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollicall No, 19, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollcall No, 31, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rolicall No. 32, I would have voted 
“aye.” 
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A Slick Scheme 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, by the 
slim margin of four votes the Senate on 
Tuesday appended the widely denounced 
grazing bill as a rider to the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

This is an important proposal. It af- 
fects the public interest in the adminis- 
tration of more than 200 million acres of 
national forest and Bankhead-Jones 
lands. Previous attempts to give ap- 
proximately 18,000 grazing permittees 
special rights in the use of these lands 
have been squelched by public opposition. 

So controversial is the measure that 
the House Committee on Agriculture de- 
ferred action on the bill that was passed 
by the Senate several weeks ago. 

The grazing bill will weaken the ad- 
ministration of these lands and it gives 
legal equity to a Small group of users who 
improve the public lands. In granting 
them these special rights it overlooks 
completely the many millions of people 
who benefit from national forest and 
Bankhead-Jones lands each year. 

Grazing and many other beneficial uses 
of the national forests, it should be em- 
phasized, are of secondary importance 
to the primary function of watershed 
protection. 

The following editorial from the Den- 
ver Post expresses the opinion of thou- 
sands of people in the Rocky Mountain 
region served by that great newspaper: 

A S.iickx ScHEME 


By a narrow vote, the Senate on Tuesday 
attached the stockmen’s self-interest grazing 
bill to the farm support bill as an amend- 
ment. ‘ 

Senator Anperson, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and other members of the stock- 
men’s bloc thought it was a pretty slick 
maneuver. It was, but it is the kind of 
maneuver which should be prohibited by the 
rules in the interest of integrity and good 
legislation. 

The Senate passed the stockmen’s pet 
measure some time ago as a separate bill. In 
the House of Representatives, the stockmen’s 
bill failed to get out of committee. 

Now, by combining the stockmen’s meas- 
ure with the farm bill, the Senate has thrown 
the grazing proposal into a House-Senate 
conference committee, although the House 
itself has never considered the grazing issue. 

These bills are so important that they 
should be considered separately—each on its 
own merits, if any. The result of combining 
the bills will be to prevent any careful con- 
sideration of the grazing measure in the 
House, if the conference committee accepts 
the Senate amendment. 

As an amendment to the farm bill—which 
is considered must legislation—the grazing 
measure will not be subject to the kind of 
scrutiny it would have if presented by itself. 

The evil of enacting major legislation by 
means of riders or amendments on other 
bills has long been recognized by our most 
conscientious Co; nm and Senators. It 
is a process which is inimical to the process 
of giving due consideration to each separate 
enactment. 

The stockmen’s bill would weaken the ad- 
ministration of the national forests in the 
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interest of all the people. It is a matter 
of deep concern to Colorado, which has sg 
many national forests, a State whose future 
will depend to a large measure on the best 
use of forest resources—recreational ang 
timber resources as well as grass resources, 

The question here is whether the interests 
of a relatively few stockmen are to be placeq 
above the interests of the millions of people 
who use and benefit from the western na. 
tional forests each year. 

It is to be hoped that the House conferees 
on the farm bill—who include Congressman 
Huu, Republican, of Colorado—will not 
agree to accept the stockmen’s grazing 
measure as an amendment to other legisla. 
tion. If the conference should agree, it is to 
be hoped that the House, on behalf of the 
whole people, will reject the amendment ang 
demand a new conference, 





Congressman Young Will Hold Confer. 
ences in Nevada 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been in Congress I have attempted 
to keep in close communication with 
the people whom I represent, 

Immediately following my return to 
Nevada, I will make an official business 
tour of the 17 counties in my State. A 
temporary office will be established in 
various communities, and local citizens 
will have an opportunity to confer in- 
formally with their Representative in 
Congress. A member of my Washington 
staff will accompany and assist me. 

The schedule for the first part of my 
tour is as follows: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 30 and 
31, 1954: 9 a. m. to 12 m.; 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m., Federal courtroom, Las Vegas. 

Thursday, September 2, 1954: 9 a. m. 
to 12 m.; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., Townsite Ele- 
mentary School, room 12, Henderson. 

Friday, September 3, 1954: 9 a. m. to 
12 m.; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., municipal coun- 
cil chambers, Boulder City. 

Tuesday, September 7, 1954: 1 p. m. 
to 5 p. m.; 7 p. m. to 10 p. m., mayor's 
office, city hall, Sparks. 

Wednesday, September 8, 1954: 9 a. m. 
to 12 m., courthouse, Yerington. 

Wednesday, September 8, 1954: 2 p.m 
to 5 p. m., courthouse, commissioner's 
room, Hawthorne. 

Thursday, September 9, 1954: 9 a. m 
to 12 m., courthouse, Fallon. 

Thursday, September 9, 1954; 2 p. m. 
to 5 p. m., courthouse, Carson City. 

Friday and Saturday, September 10 
and 11, 1954: 9 a.m. to 12 m.; 1 p. m. 
5 p. m., courthouse, commissioners’ 
room, Reno. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences. Any or all of my con- 
stituents are urged to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them to dis- 
cuss problems where my office may be of 
assistance. I am — forward with 
enthusiasm to this tour. 


193 
Colo 
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Colorado River Storage Project: Farmers 
Cannot Pay a Dime for It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
porters of the multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River storage project, H. R. 
4449, have told Congress that it is a sound 
and feasible project and will more than 
repay its cost. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Department of Interior have 
voiced the same contention before com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Do these people tell one story to Con- 
gress and another behind the scenes? 
I respectfully ask my colleagues to an- 
swer that question themselves, after they 
have read the following statements. 

The farmer can’t pay a dime on the Colo- 
rado River storage project, not one dime. He 
can’t even pay for\his participating projects. 


Those, Mr. Speaker, are the words of 
C. B. Jacobson, an engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. They were spoken 
before the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission at a meeting in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on September 15, 1952. The 
transcript of the meeting containing 
those words, and the quotations which 
follow, were published by the Com- 
mission. 

At this same meeting, Engineer Jacob- 
son also told the commissioners, with re- 
gard to this project—and I quote from 
the printed transcript: 

The only source of revenue on the Colo- 
rado River storage project is from power. 

All the costs have been allocated to power 
and to irrigation; but all your irrigation 
costs for maintenance and replacement and 
operation are to be paid for by power, There 
is no other source of revenue. 

* * * as your power investment is paid 
off, your interest payments are smaller each 
year and are not large enough to meet the 
annual irrigation payments. 

The only source of revenue you have is 
power. First the power investment is paid 
off. Repayments of irrigation costs in the 
storage project are deferred until after the 
entire power investment has been paid off. 

Under the Colorado River storage project 
plan, however, you are going to authorize 
12, 13, 14 participating projects, and then 
over & period of possibly 75 years you are 
going in periodically with requests for addi- 
tional participating projects. 

Probably the 13 originai projects could 
get by under the Collbran plan; however, 
we in Reclamation have our serious doubts 
as to whether we can look ahead 50 years 
and assure authorization of the later par- 
ticipating projects under such a plan of re< 
a as shown under the Collbran legis- 

on. 

The United States [the taxpayers] would 
have been out all the interest on all its in- 
vestments during that period [70 years], 
It amounts to $693 million. But if you run 
the project another 33 years and put all 
that money into the Treasury, this $693 
million would have been returned. 

It [the interest money] goes into the 
— fund, but the problem is to get 


The remaining part of the interest over 
and above that needed to repay irrigation 
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or make these annual payments will be put 
in the Colorado River development account. 
* © © The principle of the account is new; 
this is the one thing that will probably re- 
quire new legislation. 

The account is a procedure whereby all 
the revenue is credited to the account and 
all the disbursements are debited to the ac- 
count. In this manner, some of the objec- 
tions to the interest component are hoped 
to be overcome. 


The bracketed matter is mine, but the 
statements are those of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau's spokesmen. I believe my 
colleagues will find them somewhat in 
conflict with the statements made before 
Congress, 





Gunpowder Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the Rec- 
orp has been unduly burdened of late 
days with propaganda on behalf of what 
has been appropriately called gunpowder 
politics. Among others, apparently cer- 
tain manufacturers of shotgun and rifle 
shells are assisting in a nationwide cam- 
paign of villification of livestock pro- 
ducers of the West under the guise 
of pseudoconservation organizations. 
They have succeeded to the extent of 
misleading even some of our foremost 
sportsmen’s groups. They are even 
financing legitimate organizations in the 
distribution of propaganda based on 
glittering generalities rather than facts. 
Regrettably it has had some effect on the 
public because of the names of these 
respected sportsmen’s groups. . 

The gentleman from Montana’s First 
Congressional District was recently hon- 
ored by a number of groups, apparently 
to some extent, for his part in an un- 
ceasing campaign against the livestock 
industry of the range regions of the 
West. He has been most considerate of 
those promoting these gunpowder politi- 
cal attacks on the administration-sup- 
ported Forest Lands Grazing Act. He 
has assisted by placing in the Recorp 
copies of editorials which unfairly and 
unjustly criticize this measure. 

One of the latest of these is entitled 
“The Neatest Trick of 1954.” The 
charges included therein point out no 
specifics in opposition to the bill, but 
must be answered to clear up certain 
misstatements and protect the integrity 
of the Forest Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, one of our greatest basic 
private enterprises of the agriculture in- 
dustry, namely, livestock producing, and 
those representatives of the western 
range areas who have worked so dili- 
gently to bring about uniformity and 
the most efficient use of the natural re- 
sources of the West. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the responsibilities 
of this Congress is the drafting of legisla- 
tion to most wisely utilize for the good 
of the Nation the vast land areas of the 
11 Western States which are held in 
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public trust in the name of the United 
States Government. Fifty percent of 
the land areas of the 11 Western States 
is owned by the Federal Government. 
As can be readily seen, this does not in- 
clude land upon which cities have grown, 
but is comprised principally of the 
rugged mountains, deserts, and forests 
where settling under the Homestead Act 
with an acreage limitation was found to 
be impracticable to establish a sound 
economy. The’ grass which grows on 
these public land areas is one of the 
greatest natural resources this country 
has. When we mine the mountains the 
product is gone forever; when we drill 
for oil we exhaust that much of our 
natural resources; but when we harvest 
the grass which comes up each year, we 
not only utilize one of the greatest 
natural resources of this area but we 
know that, with proper management and 
care, that natural resources will be ready 
for harvest again the next season, and 
both the quantity and quality of that 
natural resource can be improved under 
proper safeguards. 

. There are those who would have you 
believe that it should be established as 
the national policy that the livestock 
men of the areas who have built a major 
portion of the economy of the West upon 
the proper utilization of these resources 
should be driven from the public lands so 
it could be turned over to the exclusive 
use of men pleasure-bent—with r‘fle and 
shotgun under arm—who would wander 
through the unharvested grass and shoot 
at deer and duck. Were this to be done, 
a valuable, recurring resource—this an- 
nual forage crop—would be irretrievably 
lost. 

What. heinous crime have these live- 
stock men committed which causes the 
gentleman from Montana to raise this 
anguished cry against them in the 
Recorp? Mr. Speaker, these men have 
produced from this natural resource, 
grass, the meat, the leather, and the wool 
which have fed and clothed the Nation. 
Remember the leather shoes you are 
wearing, the wool of your suit, the meat 
at your table is the direct harvested re- 
sult of utilization of the natural grass 
resources. 

Upon the production of these articles 
depends the income of vast land areas 
of the Western States. Not only have 
these users of the public lands paid their 
fee for the use of the grass crops which 
have been harvested, but from the profits 
they have paid some part of the taxes 
which built schools and financed State 
governments... In many of these areas 
it is the only economy upon which is 
based the commerce and business of the 
area. 

The gentleman from Montana has 
placed in the Recorp an editorial stat- 
ing the attempt to pass the forest graz- 


‘ing bill is for a small group of stock- 


men, Mr. Speaker, there are thou- 
sands of permittees who graze livestock 
on the forest lands and other public 
lands of the West. Consider how many 
more thousands are furnished employ- 
ment in the industry and in the service 
organizations which supply them with 
their needs and handle their products. 
Mr. Speaker, without confusing the 
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Recorpv with the many thousands of 
steckmen who have permits—for which 
they pay—to graze under strict control, 
on other public lands, but just directing 
our attention to the forest grazing bill, 
there are more than 26,000 such stock- 
men who graze on forest lands. The 
Nation benefits from their production, 
and from the tax revenues on all their 
profits and on the wages of the employ- 
ees and on the wages and profits of the 
allied industries. In 1953, 3 million 
head of sheep and 1,150,000 head of 
cattle harvested the grass natural re- 
sources of the public forest lands. Fig- 
ured on an animal-month-unit basis of 
grazing, there were 8,500,000 sheep 
months and 6 million cattle months of 
grazing on the forest lands. Please 
realize, Mr. Speaker, this is only supple- 
mental grazing—summer grazing, if you 
please—to make more productive the 
livestock operations on the private lands 
of the western feeding areas. Yet the 
opponents of this forest grazing act, by 
the deft use of glittering-generalities 
propaganda, would try to make you and 
the public believe the forest grazing bill 
is for only a few. 

Over in the other body, an amendment 
has been accepted to the omnibus farm 
bill which would establish a more secure 
working relationship between the live- 
stock producers of the West, as tenants 
who lease land, and the Government of 
the United States, which is the landlord 
for the livestock industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is iden- 
tical with the forest grazing bill which 
passed the Senate unanimously early 
this year. Hearings were held in the 
House Agriculture Committee and there 
was every indication that after 2 years 
of study this measure would be approved 
quite overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives, because of the reason- 
ableness of the measure which would 
establish a sound landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship between the Forest Service and 
the livestock industry. I take pride in 
the fact that this Republican adminis- 
tration has been quick to recognize the 
benefits of establishing and recognizing 
the multiple uses of the forest lands and 
giving some sense of security to an in- 
dustry which harvested the grass re- 
sources of our forest lands for the benefit 
of the Government and the profit of our 
citizens. 

Material placed in the Rsecorp by the 
gentleman from Montana mentions that 
the forest grazing bill is not germane to 
the agriculture bill. Itis germane. It 
was this body of the Congress which 
made of the agriculture bill, receiving 
consideration in the House, an omnibus 
bill, carrying several items which had 
been passed separately by the Senate. 
Practically all matters affecting the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from agricul- 
ture attaches to support prices on basics, 
were included in the agriculture bill 
made into an omnibus bill by the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Then why, Mr. Speaker, 
is it not germane to include legislation 
directing the activities of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture and the Forest Service in 
the production of meat, leather, and 
fiber on the public lands? 

Mr. Speaker, the gunpowder politicians 
and their propaganda do not point out 
specific places in which they oppose the 
forest grazing bill, they only make wild, 
arm-swinging charges that there is a 
great strain on many for the benefit of 
a few. The facts refute this. They 
would have you believe that all people 
who believe in conservation oppose this 
bill Thatisnottrue. For 2 years con- 
servation groups, the administration, 
and the livestock industry have been 
presenting their position on this matter 
to Congress. Let me quote a small por- 
tion of a considerable amount of material 
delivered to the Senate by Senator 
ANDERSON on August 3 of this year, in 
which the National Wildlife Federation 
supports the forest grazing bill. Hugh 
B. Woodward, regional director of the 
National Wildlife Federation, states that 
they have attempted.a sane and dispas- 
sionate evaluation of the measure as 
passed by the Senate on March 8 of this 
year, and says “such an approach must 
be divorced from unreasoning prejudice.” 
Their declaration that widespread oppo- 
sition persists is due to lack of knowledge 
and understanding, and I again quote 
Mr. Woodward: 

After a complete review of all congressional 
legislation affecting national forests; after 
many months of careful and conscientious 
study of 8S. 2548 from the time of its intro- 
duction through the committee hearings, 
careful analysis of the Aiken committee 
report to the Senate, and the debate and 
colloquy at the time the bill was passed by 
the Senate, as printed in the ConGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, we have an abiding conviction that 
the merits of the amended bill justify and 
should command the support of every 
thoughful citizen of the United States inter- 
ested in the protection of the public values 
of our national forests, 


Mr. Speaker, now that the other body 
has adopted the Anderson forest grazing 
amendment, it will give this body an 
opportunity to agree in the establish- 
ment of a broad declaration of congres- 
sional policy for the administration of 
all national forest lands. I hope that 
the Members of the House will not be 
deluded by the misinformation circu- 
lated on this amendment and will join 
with the other body in giving the Ameri- 
can people a constructive program for 
improving the multiple use of our na- 
tional forest areas. 





Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, who —_ 


call the Dem tune, Adlai or Harry, f 
this year? 





August 12, 1954 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from ess shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis? 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
, EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 3 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please. 
give information thereof to the Government — 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be ~ 
correctly given in the Recor. ; 
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Jowa Approves Attorney General Leo A. 
Hoegh’s Endorsement of President 


Eisenhower's Loyalty Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 26 some remarks were inserted 
on page 11390 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Mr. Georce Ruopes, of Pennsyl- 
yania, under the caption “The Big Lie 
Technique” which were an attack upon 
Leo A. Hoegh, attorney general of Iowa 
and Republican candidate for Governor 
of Iowa, charging that statements made 
by Attorney General Hoegh were false. 
The statements in question referred to by 
Mr, Ruoves had reference to the record 
of the Eisenhower administration in fer- 
reting out certain Government workers 
and Mr. Ruopges undertook to place a 
spotlight on the word “disloyal” rather 
than upon the fact of the dismissal, 
resignation, or general riddance of em- 
ployees who are generally labeled “secu- 
is rity risks.” 

Mr. Ruopes’ inserted statement 
treated little notice in Congress and only 
passing comment in a few Iowa news- 
papers but that is not at all surprising 
_ because the people of Iowa, both Repub- 
jeans and Democrats, know and thor- 
doughy understand and trust Leo Hoegh 
for his outstanding record as attorney 

al of Iowa and for his general 
reputation for honesty, truth, and 
veracity, and for his devotion to highest 
principles. 

The entire controversy over the num- 
ber of Federal employees removed or 
dropped or resigned has grown out of 
_ the development of law and Executive 
orders enacted and issued to protect our 
Nation against offenses that jeopardize 
our national security: 

On April 27, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower approved Executive Order No. 
10450 as authorized by Public Law 733 
of the 81st Congress which was enacted 
August 26, 1950. The effect of President 

ower’s executive order was to con- 
Solidate the so-called Federal employees’ 
loyalty program, which existed under the 
_ Previous administration, with the secu- 
tity risk removals process authorized un- 
ter Public Law 733. In his security or- 
| der President Eisenhower established the 
_ @iteria upon which a determination is 
to be made as to whether the employ- 
Ment or retention in the Federal service 
_ of any person is clearly consistent with 
_ the national security. 
_ As testified by Philip Young, chairman 
_0f the United States Civil Service Com- 


al 





Appendix 


mission, on the employee security pro- 
gram, before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, March 2, 1954: 


There has been in recent years a mounting 
public distrust of Government employees 
based on disclosures that unsatisfactory per- 
sons at various times have held Government 
positions of a highly sensitive nature. The 
old loyalty program which had been in effect 
for almost 6 years by January 1953, had done 
little to allay this distrust. Clearly, increased 
public respect for the Government service 
depended on greater assurance that no per- 
son would be hired or retained in a Govern- 
ment job unless his employment was entirely 
consistent with national security. 

~ 7” 7 ° + 


Under the previous administration an at- 
tempt was made to grapple with this problem 
through the operations of the Federal em- 
ployees loyalty program, which was estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9835 in 1947. 
However, the system of adjudication under 
this program was intricate, time-consuming, 
and sometimes, in the final analysis, incon- 
clusive. 

- * se e e 

As time went on, it had become apparent 
that the original standard under the loyalty 
program was not aiequate for dealing with 
cases of suspected disloyalty. The original 
standards used for refusal of employment, 
or removal from employment, on grounds 
relating to loyalty was “reasonable grounds 
for belief that the person involved is dis- 
loyal.” On April 28, 1951, by Executive Or- 
der No. 10241, President Truman changed 
the standard to “a reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of the person involved,” 


Public Law 733 was then enacted by 
the 81st Congress and President Eisen- 
hower’s Executive Order No. 10450 was 
issued April 27, 1953, establishing the 
present security program. 

Quoting Philip Young’s testimony 
further: 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message of February 2, 1953, to the 
83d Congress, said: “The safety of America 
and the trust of the people alike demand 
that the personnel of Federal Government 
be loyal in their motives and reliable in the 
discharge of their duties. Only a combina- 
tion of both loyaity and reliability promises 
genuine security.” 

He further stated: “The heads of all ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once effective pro- 
grams of security with respect to their per- 
sonnel,” and added that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would advise and guide departments 
and agencies in the shaping of these pro- 
grams. 

In applying these principles set forth by 
President Eisenhower, it was decided to 
broaden the application of the statutory 
authority which the 81st Congress had given 
the President in Public Law 733 of 1950. 
Therefore, the President, by Executive Order 
10450 of April 27, 1953, established a Gov- 
ernment-wide employee-security program, 
based on the authority and the approach set- 
forth-by the Congress in Public Law 733, and 
abolished the old loyalty program. 

The basic objective of the employee-se- 
curity program is to make sure that there is 
no employee on the Federal payroll nor any 
applicant appointed who can, because of his 


position, endanger the national security. 
The American people must be assured that 
the Federal employees are persons of integ- 
rity, high moral character, and unswerving 
loyalty to the United States. 


The various offenders guilty of sub- 
versive action, sex perversion, felonies or 
misdemeanors, or various other causes, 
come squarely within the program estab- 
lished by Congress and by President 
Eisenhower, and the important thing is 
the determination and proven effective- 
ness of the Eisenhower administration 
to carry out that loyalty program. That 
program meets with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the people throughout the en- 
tire country. From my extensive per- 
sonal contacts, I knéw that the people of 
Iowa approve most enthusiastically the 
program that is now being carried out so 
effectively by President Eisenhower and 
I know that the people of Iowa also ap- 
prove enthusiastically the endorsement 
of President Eisenhower’s program by 
Attorney General Hoegh. The people of 
Iowa will not be swayed by any effort to 
distract by quibbling of definitions. 


2 





Tribute to Former President Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. “Mr. President, we have 
all been congratulating former President 
Hoover on the anniversary of his birth- 
day. A very fine and timely editorial 
was published in a recent edition of a 
Pittsburgh newspaper, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoover 

More men and women reach the great age 
of 80 in this era of medical science than used 
to be true. But few possess the physical 
stamina and mental vigor to undertake new 
jobs of the greatest magnitude at that great 


age. 

Today, Herbert Hoover celebrates his 80th 
birthday in West Branch, Iowa, where he was 
born. Orphaned early in life, he was sent 
to Oregon to live with relatives. He came 
of an austere Quaker family who believed in 
hard work and practiced what they believed. 

Born before it became illegal for children 
to earn their way, Herbert Hoover can hardly 
remember when he did not work at some- 
thing. He made his way through Stanford 
University by holding all sorts of jobs, in- 
cluding a newspaper route, a laundry service, 
manager of athletics, and working for the 
United States Geological Survey. He was 4 
successful and well-to-do engineer in his 
early twenties. 
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The habits formed in early life have served 
Herbert Hoover well in his long career as 
a mining engineer, a businessman, the man- 
ager of the world’s most intricate and wide- 
spread charity, the Belgian Relief and after- 
wards the American Relief Administration; 
then as Secretary of Commerce and as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Few men have 
known such varieties of activities and such 
success in all of them; yet he has had his 
tribulations, particularly since he entered 
public life. 

When Herbert Hoover retired from business 
to head the Belgian relief, he decided never 
again to work for private profit. He has 
never used for himself any salaries he re- 
ceived from Government service. 

During and immediately after World War 
I, he was among the most popular of public 
officials; his Presidency was marked by the 
great depression and by an unpopularity 
rarely encountered in our history. He took 
success and failure with Quaker evenness of 
temper—and he went on working. He never 
permitted the shafts of antagonism to em- 
bitter his spirit. 

At no time idle, he has spent the past 15 
years fiying around the globe to feed the 
hungry. Under President Truman, he co- 
ordinated the food supply of 38 countries. 
He has written about 10 books and is con- 
stantly working on more of them, some of 
which he says will not be published until he 
is dead. He orginated and engaged in the 
great debate on the American foreign policy 
which so profoundly affected the course of 
events. He has served under Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower as Chairman of the 
Commission To Organize the Executive 
Branch of Government and is engaged in 
this magnificent task at this moment. 

It must be tremendously gratifying to him, 
as it is to his friends, that during the past 
decade, from his 70th to his 80th birthdays, 
Herbert Hoover has become America’s most 
beloved citizen. No other man, in our coun- 
try, has earned the friendship and esteem 
of his fellow citizens as has this former 
President to whom Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike turn when they seek knowledge 
and wisdom which can only come from vast 
experience and broad generosity of spirit. 

It must in particular be gratifying to him 
that the State of Iowa is remembering him 
on this day as one of her sons who left the 
cornfields to become one of the great men of 
American history and one of the good men, 
in a deeply religious sense, of our troubled 
times. 

May God grant that we shall be celebrat- 
tng his 90th birthday in New York, where he 
has lived and worked for so many years. 





Subsidies on Favorable Newspaper Postal 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate in the Senate on the farm 
bill I referred to subsidies which were 
paid, other than those to farmers, and 
in so doing I mentioned certain subsidies 
which were available, because of favor- 
able postal rates, to a number of publi- 
cations, including the Chicago Tribune. 
I have received a letter from the Chicago 
Tribune stating, in part, that while they 
had received some of these benefits, they 
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had always opposed the present rates 
and were urging their increase. 

In fairness to the Chicago Tribune, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Walter Trohan, of the Chicago Tribune, 
manager of that newspaper’s Washing- 
ton Bureau, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1954. 
The Honorable Guy M. GILLeTTz, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I noticed in a recent Recorp 
that you complained that the Tribune is get- 
ting large subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment on favorable newspaper postal rates. 
I do not propose to debate the size of this 
thing, but I merely want to advise you that 
for 25 years, to my knowledge, the Tribune 
has campaigned for upward revision of this 
rate. I can show you a file of editorials call- 
ing for upward revision of the rates. 

Some years ago Senator Dovctas, of Illi- 
nois, attacked the Tribune on the ground 
that it was a beneficiary of these rates. I 
showed him the file of our editorials, which, 
as I said before, I would be happy to show 
you, and he apologized on the Senate floor. 
I am not asking for any apology. I am 
merely informing you, because I am sure you 
are interested in fair play, that we do not 
favor the existing rates, even though we may 
benefit somewhat. I am sure your estimate 
is high, but we need not go into that. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter TROHAN. 





Farm Bloc Solons Justified in Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Mankato Free 
Press. It is an excellent editorial, and 
certainly is very thought provoking. I 
hope my colleagues will read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm Bioc SoLons JUSTIFIED In VoTE 

The Senate has approved and sent to a 
conference committee a proposed new agri- 
cultural marketing bill which is hailed as 
a victory for President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson. 

It provides for flexible supports for the 
so-called basics of farm commodities on a 
sliding scale from 8214 to 90 percent of parity, 
with the flexible scale remaining on dairy 
products at from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
This sets the general parity level 714 percent 
above the level which the administration 
wished on basics; keeps dairy supports where 
they have been under Benson’s order. 

Both Senators Ture and Humpuerery, to- 
gether with a considerable number of farm 
State Senators, helped to make up the 44 
votes cast against this proposed compromise, 
It carried by a margin of 49 to 44 votes. 
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The Minnesota Senators remained firm jy, 
their contention that until other segments 
of the Nation’s economy have come into line 
with a lowered price program, it is unjust to 
arbitrarily vote such a reduction in the jn. 
come of the farmer. That is the position 
which this newspaper has maintained ang 
which we feel is entirely sound—for the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Flexible farm price supports are desirable, 
They must be adopted in due time. §o also 
is a balanced budget desirable; an end io 
the danger of inflation; a stable price ang 
wage level; a sound dollar. 

But until the Government itself moves 
more decisively and successfully than it has 
to balance the budget, to stabilize the dollar, 
to insure a steady level of prices and of 
wages, it is both unsound and unfair to low. 
er the supports which have heretofore in. 
sured the Nation’s agricultural industry to 
operate profitably in an economy where 
semi-inflationary and semiwar conditions 
continue to prevail. 

As Senator Ture pointed out, in voicing 
opposition to the new parity levels in the 
Senate debate, the price of steel recently 
advanced $3 a ton; the level of wages for 
steelworkers was upped substantially; other 
elements in the Nation’s economy continue 
moving higher. This means that there has 
been no reduction, nor any promise of reduc- 
tion, in the price of the things which the 
farmer must buy. Where then is the justi- 
fication for voting parity price levels which 
will reduce his income substantially? 

More than this, even if other elements in 
the economy appeared to have been stabi- 
lized, there would still be danger in reducing 
the parity levels for farm crops until some 
positive and constructive steps have been 
taken to dispose of the vast surpluses of 
these crops which overhang the market and 
threaten to depress farm commodity prices, 

A first step is a constructive program to 
dispose of these surpluses—a proposal which 
Val Bjornson, Republican candidate for the 
Senate, has placed at the top of the list in 
his discussion of the farm problem. A sec- 
ond step is to bring other elements of the 
economy into a more stable position—Gov- 
ernment spending; the national debt; the 
level of industrial and retail prices, and the 
labor market. 

In insisting on what it terms stabilizing 
the farm program, by lowering parity levels 
at this time, the administration is doing 
more than unsettling the agricultural indus- 
try; it is taking a step which may, and very 
possibly will, injure the Nation’s economy as 
a whole. 

It is to be hoped that when this question 
is finally ironed out in the conference com- 
mittee and a completed measure is presented 
to both Houses of Congress, that current 
parity levels will be retained until other es- 
sential adjustments of the Nation’s economy 
have been achieved. 





Herbert Hoover: Public Citizen No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Sunday edition of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under date 
of August 8, 1954: 
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HerserT HOOVER: PusBLic CITIZEN No. 1 


on Tuesday Iowa’s most distinguished and 
illustrious citizen, Herbert Hoover, is com- 
ing back again to the tiny cottage in quiet 
and peaceful West Branch where he was born 
go years ago, the second son of the village 

mith. 

= birth was unheralded and unsung by 
all save his devoted and delighted Quaker 

ents, who lie buried side by side a few 
rods from the little home, and those among 
the 300 or sO population who always made a 
fuss over a new arrival in their midst.. After 
all, there was nothing to distinguish him 
from other newborn babes. 

But his arrival this time will be different. 
This time his appearance will be heralded by 
thousands of fellow citizens who will be 
there to welcome him in person. It will be 
heralded by millions more throughout the 
world who will be there in spirit. 

The sincere good wishes will come from 
their great, collective heart. It will be as if 
they are trying, in the only way they know, 
to make it right with him, while there is still 
time, for all the hurt that was visited on him 
by this same American public only 2 decades 
ago when it didn’t know him as well as it 
does today. 

What has happened in the 80 years this 
much-maligned, much-beloved man has 
spent on earth that he should be jostled 
about in the public fancy from favorite to 
fall guy to favorite again? What has come 
about that he should once again occupy a 
place, this time a quite special place, of love 
and affection in the grand, but oft-times 
fickle heart, of the American people who so 
bitterly rejected him and all they thought 
he stood for when he occupied the White 
House? What is there about Herbert Hoover, 
the man, that has brought on this great 
change in sentiment? 

Who is there among us who can say? 
Probably no person can put his finger on any 
one factor, or combination of factors, and say 
“this is it.” But each has his own idea as to 
what causes the tides of human sentiment to 
shift, sometimes so swiftly, sometimes so 
slowly, that not even the changing tempo 
itself can be explained. 

Many ideas have been offered as to what 
changed the public attitude toward our old- 
est former President as his popularity has 
increased in recent years. 

We have our idea, too, on what happened 
as the shifting tides affected Herbert Hoover. 
It is no better, and possibly no worse, than 
the next fellow’s. It is in that sense that we 
submit it, simple though it may be. 

We believe that in the years since he left 
the White House, a bewildered and disillu- 
sioned man, but withal, one whose abiding 
faith in the ultimate fair-mindedness of his 
fellow man never faltered, Herbert Hoover 
and the American people got to know one 
another better. They got to understand one 
another better. They plain got “over the 
back fense” better acquainted. 

We believe it was as simple as that. For 
once people get to know each other, once 
they make a genuine effort to understand 
_ other, they usually get to like each 
other. 

Herbert Hoover and the American people 
were not well acquainted when he was Presi- 
dent. Not as well acquainted as they had 
believed they were a few years before when 
he was establishing a record as Secretary of 
Commerce that no predecessor had attained 
and that each successor has been shooting 
at futilely ever since. Nor as well acquaint- 
ed as they though they were when he headed 
European relief missions, exhibiting an or- 
ganizational genius, as an understanding 
humanitarian, that won him the undying 
love and affection of millions who are alive 
today because of it. 

But soon after he became President 
things began to change between Herbert 
Hoover and the people. No longer was he 
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the great humanitarian, the man who was 
born of poor Quaker parents, who was or- 
phaned as a child, who knew poverty and 
hard work in his teens, who worked his way 
through college and hired out as a common 
laborer underground in a mine. No longer 
was he a man who had made the most of 
his opportunity to learn his work so well 
that he became the world’s leading mining 
engineer in his thirties, the great humani- 
tarian in his forties, the favored presidential 
candidate in his fifties. 

That was all past for now, as President, 
the people chose to believe that he, and he 
alone, was responsible for the great eco- 
nomic depression. Suddenly he loomed up 
in their minds as the front man for the 
moneyed interests, the unsmiling, stiff-col- 
lared fellow in the White House who cared 
not at all for the people and who was doing 
nothing to help them. 

And he, in turn, must have thought that 
the people were an unappreciative lot, who 
either couldn’t or wouldn’t understand his 
efforts in their behalf. And so the breach 
grew until the people snapped his political 
neck. 

It continued to grow as the years passed 
until, gradually, the people came to the 
realization that while they might not al- 
Ways agree with his policies, here was an 
American of rare moral qualities, of high 
principle, whose great devotion to his pre- 
cious role as an American citizen dwarfed 
those around him. 

And, so the people took a new look at the 
man, Herbert Hoover, at his record as an en- 
gineer, an administrator, a humanitarian. 
There they found that when he left the 
White House hv hadn’t laid aside his re- 
sponsibilities as a private citizen; that he 
stepped back into that role to accept assign- 
ments by both a Democratic and a Republi- 
can President to head a nonpartisan com- 
mission to study reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive. branch of Government, burdensome 
assignments that only one of his caliber 
could handle but that few men of his age 
would tackle. 

They liked what they saw,—liked it so 
much that, openly and unshamedly in the 
face of earlier actions, they took him 
straight into their hearts and accorded him 
@ permanent pl’. there as Public Citizen 
No. 1. 

It is in that sense that his fellow men, who 
have come to know him better, on Tuesday 
will wish a happy birthday and many’ re- 
turns to this man whose steadfast devotion 
to duty, humility, and greatness will stand 
through the years as a shining example of 
citizenship to all Americans. 





Hon. William Henry Harrison 
SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in speaking 
a kind word about WILLIAM Henry Har- 
RIsON. You know, the name “Harrison” 
is emblazoned in history, and many foot- 
prints in the political sands are marked 
by that name. WumLLIAM HENRY HAarri- 
son is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska. He married a Nebraska girl. 
My district, incidentally, borders Wyo- 
ming, and he represents the empire 
State of Wyoming. As chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs, I have had the pleasure of having 
Mr. HARRISON as a subcommittee chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee 
and lately on the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. His knowledge 
of western problems has been of tre- 
mendous value to the committee. Wi.- 
LIAM Henry Harrison has worked hard. 
He has been faithful in attendance and 
has made contributions at all times not 
only to the subcommittee but to the full 
committee. I am sorry, in a way, that 
Mr. Harrison is going to leave the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of which he was such a valuable member. 
I hope as he goes over to the other 
body—as I know he will—he will carry 
with him much information and knowl- 
oe which will be of benefit to him 
there. 





Statement of C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called attention of my colleagues 
to the testimony of Mr. C. R. Gutermuth 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, 

The vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute appeared June 29 
at a hearing on the subject of duck 
stamps. He asked, and was granted, per- 
mission to supplement his remarks with 
a written statement, which follows: 

Chairman D’Ewart, I appreciate your 
courtesy in permitting me to extend the 
brief remarks that were made before your 
committee on June 29 concerning the use 
of the duck-stamp money. In my previous 
testimony I stated that we are not too con- 
cerned about what has happened in the past, 
but rather that there is considerable anxiety 
about the recent trend toward large-scale 
diversion of the duck-stamp revenue. Ac- 
tually, Mr. Chairman, in our efforts te call 
attention to the repeated reductions in an- 
nual appropriations of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the use of more 
and more of the stamp fees for maintenance 
and routine operations, I am afraid that 
some of the well-meaning conservationists 
either have been a little overenthusiastic in 
criticizing an eminently successful program, 
or their comments have been misinterpreted. 

As you know, both Dr. Gabrielson and I 
have been rather close to this program. We 
think that it is most unfortunate that ru- 
mors have gotten around that there has been 
illegal use of the duck-stamp funds. We 
feel, and the record shows quite clearly, that 
remarkable progress has been made in the 
establishment of a splendid waterfowl refuge 
system. Strange as it may seem, the magni- 
tude of this program and its outstanding 
success seems to be better known in foreign 
countries than here at home. No less than 
a dozen foreign governments have sent spe- 
cilalists to the United States to study the 
waterfowl refuge program, these men staying 
from a few months to a year, with the 
thought of returning to their homelands and 
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applying as much of the program and man- 
agement philosophy as could be financed or 
assimilated by their people. 

In order to make recommendations for the 
future, it is essential to review briefly what 
has happened in the past. The place to 
start is with the dark prospects for water- 
fowl in 1934 when, after 5 years of continu- 
ous drought, much of the nesting ground 
was dry, and only a limited breeding popula- 
tion went north. Through the recommen- 
dations of the now-historic Beck committee 
to the President, and the devoted and in- 
spired activities of the famous conservation- 
ist, Jay N. “Ding” Darling, the United States 
Biological Survey (now United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service), in the spring of 1934 
was able to get $6 million for acquisition of 
waterfowl nesting grounds and $2,500,000 for 
development purposes. After that $8,500,000 
of emergency money was exhausted, “Ding” 
Darling and the revered Senator Norbeck 
succeeded in getting Congress to earmark an 
additional $6 million for an acquisition pro- 
gram... So $14,500,000 really was made avail- 
able during the 1930's for refuge purposes 
without the use of duck-stamp moneys. 

The first duck stamp law was passed in 
1934, but a full year had to elapse before the 
receipts were available. Only 635,001 stamps 
were sold in the first year. In 1935, the total 
dropped to 448,204. There were 603,623 
stamps sold in 1936, and it was not until 1938 
that the income reached $1 million a year. 

For comparative purposes, in those days 
when the Federal Government was restoring 
large-scale areas to give immediate relief to 
the hard-pressed waterfowl, it cost from $1,- 
500,000 to $2,000,000 to buy and develop a 
30,000 to 50,000-acre waterfowl refuge. 
Therefore, if the Service would have had to 
rely upon duck stamp income alone, it would 
have taken the first 3 years of sales to initiate 
a single refuge. 

Fortunately for the waterfowl, other 
sources of lands were available. Some 
124,485 acres, largely undeveloped, had been 
acquired previously under the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act of 1929. This, along 
with easement areas and lands suitable for 
waterfowl amounting to 782,657 acres which 
were withdrawn from the public domain, be- 
came available immediately. With the 
emergency funds mentioned above, 808,796 
additional acres were obtained, and when 
those monies were exhausted, another $6 
million was made available (1936) for con- 
tinuing the program under the Duck Stamp 
Act. All of which means that they had a 
lot of waterfowl land that needed to be re- 
stored. 

Purthermore, by that time the survey had 
a couple of dozen CCC camps and hundreds 
of WPA men working on those lands. The 
rub was, it had no money with which to 
buy cement, reinforcing steel, construction 
equipment, or other materials, such as fenc- 
ing, posting signs, fire suppression equip- 
ment, and all of the many things needed to 
develop and begin administering a newly 
hatched refuge system. 

Because of the urgency of restoring those 
lands, and since the waterfowl could not wait 
for a theoretical accumulation of duck stamp 
moneys to do the entire program, a practical 
policy consequently was adopted of using 
duck stamp funds to purchase materials; 
other more temporary emergency funds were 
devoted to land purchase. By so doing, it is 
believed that the national waterfowl refuge 
program was advanced 18 years or more over 
what would have been possible by the use 
of duck stamp funds alone. 

In the latter part of that period some addi- 
tional 389,774 acres were obtained from the 
Corps of Engineers and TVA reservoirs. 
State-controlled lands of 229,774 acres also 
were made available. By the use of duck- 
stamp revenue, 209,330 acres were purchased 
in more recent years, after the emergency 
purchase funds had been exhausted. All in 
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all, those acquisitions resulted in a well- 
rounded program of 3,269,549 acres of devel- 
oped waterfowl lands in some 205 projects 
scattered over the Nation. This has been an 
unprecedented achievement—a fact that, for 
the most part, has been overlooked in the 
testimony given to date. 

In my previous testimony I objected to a 
statement that had been made that “duck- 
stamp dollars were expended rather lavishly 
in former years” in the development of big- 
game areas. That complainant also said 
that recreational areas on refuges were over- 
developed and were too elaborate. I checked 
into both objections, and only $500 of duck- 
stamp funds in the entire program has been 
spent on big-game areas. That was on the 
Charles Sheldon antelope refuge in Nevada, 
which is a good waterfowl-producing area. 
There, through the use of a CCC camp, they 
developed a series of ponds for waterfowl 
nesting purposes. The project was bene- 
ficial; but during the war period, when no 
other funds were available, a heavy storm 
damaged the dikes severely and washed out 
most of the control structures. In order to 
restore the area to waterfowl production, 
they fixed the controls and repaired the 
dikes by using $500 of duck-stamp money. 
Let me repeat that expenditure was for 
waterfowl, not for big game. 

The record shows that two small additions 
to big-game refuges were acquired with 
duck-stamp fees, 40 acres at the Sheldon 
refuge and 731 acres at the Hart Mountain 
refuge in Oregon, but both of those pur- 
chases were for waterfowl developments, and 
they were approved by the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Committee. 

Criticism was directed toward the use of 
concrete picnic tables and benches in refuge 
picnic areas. In my opinion, the use of 
those concrete tables has been real economy. 
The Refuge Branch had used wooden tables 
and benches previously, only to have vandals 
utilize them for firewood. Tables and 
benches made of gas pipe and iron straps 
were tried next, but the people hauled them 
home for personal use. It was not until a 
clever CCC foreman designed cheap, easily 
constructed concrete tables and benches that 
there was any permanence in that type of 
equipment. Once constructed, it has lasted 
for years. Before the concrete units were 
made, such equipment had to be replaced 
annually. Moreover, at the time that the 
tables were constructed, the most expensive 
cost item—that of labor—was abundant. 


There has been some criticism about not 
doing more waterfowl work in California, 
and a few other States. We must be fair 
about that because, when the Service had 
considerable money to spend in certain lo- 
calities, it frequently could not get the con- 
currence or cooperation of local authorities. 
There always have been, and always will be 
unavoidable obstacles in a program of this 
magnitude. Some people have wanted all 
refuge areas potentially opened to shooting, 
but until the Duck Stamp fee was revised 
in 1949, the original areas acquired with 
those funds were held inviolate. A few 
folks have tried to secure special considera- 
tions for their localities, such as baiting, 
live decoys, and increased bag limits, and 
it is not surprising that varying kinds of 
complaints were voiced when the opportun- 
ity arose. 

No, the failure to acquire more Federal 
refuge lands cannot be charged to any one 
factor. California, for example, passed a 
law in 1948 that required the approval of 
local taxing units in the establishment of 
Federal waterfowl areas in that State, and 
also that the Federal lands purchased for 
such purposes would be subject to State and 
local taxation. Immediately the Attorney 
General of the United States ruled that 
State and local provinces could riot tax the 
Federal Government, thus effectively clos- 
ing the door on further land acquisition 
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and development by the Federal Government 
in that State. 

Nevertheless, we now have 50 Federal rey. 
uges open to public shooting of big game 
upland game, and waterfowl. Of these, 39 
are open to waterfowl shooting, and 3 or 4 
constitute the largest-scaled  waterfoy) 
hunting opportunities in the world: 5 we 
think that there is every reason to be prougq 
of the program so far as it has gone. Nat. 
urally, we would be much happier if more 
of the duck stamp money could have gone 
for land acquisitions; but, Mr. Chairman 
when Congress was asked earlier in the year 
to give the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service an adequate appropriation with 
which to perform its required duties and 
responsibilities, so that it would not have 
to dig deeper into the duck stamp fund for 
routine operating expenses, we had no ideg 
that this would lead to blasts at a com. 
mendable refuge program, and to unwar. 
ranted charges of illegal use of earmarked 
funds. 

What, then, is the real problem, and how 
can the situation be remedied? Today, } 
man in 70 is a waterfowl hunter. More 
than 2 million duck stamps have been sold 
annually for the past 3 years. About 25 
percent more duck hunters have appeared 
during the past 5 years than during the 
period from 1934 to 1948. The present pop- 
ulation of the United States is 160 million, 
and we may expect this to reach 190 million 
in 1975. At the present rate of annual in- 
crease in duck hunters, we conceivably could 
have 4 million wildfowlers in 1975. Twenty 
years ago, it was estimated that not less than 
12,500,000 acres of managed habitat in all 
classes of ownership were needed to provide 
minimum requirements, if the waterfow] re- 
source was to be maintained at somewhat 
near the existing level. Over the past two 
decades no more than 4 million acres of 
waterfowl habitat have been acquired by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the State game 
departments. At the present rate, the com- 
bined efforts of those agencies are not keep- 
ing abreast of current needs in problem 
areas, and they will not be able to do better 
without embarking upon a greatly expanded 
acquisition program. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that the 
Federal Government should restore and 
maintain at least 7,500,000 acres of managed 
waterfowl habitat. That requirement still 
holds good, and since only about 3,500,000 
acres of waterfowl lands have been restored, 
there remains @ future program of approxi- 
mately 4 million acres to be developed with 
duck stamp and supplemental funds from 
Congress. It has been estimated that the 
States can well restore 5 milion acres before 
the burden of maintenance proves too heavy. 
Everything considered, it seems quite clear 
that if the waterfowl resource is to be pre- 
served in the future, it will have to be done 
on public lands, State and Federal, devoted 
primarily to that purpose. Due to the rapid 
invasion of the few remaining acres of water- 
fowl habitat by economic and industrial 
forces, and because of the increasing pres 
sures and tax rates, comparatively little wa- 
terfowl habitat will be in the hands of private 
owners by 1975. This great resource, which 
provides an economic turnover of $1,250,000,- 
000 annually, must in the future be preserved 
on public lands and largely by the combined 
and cooperative activities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the 48 State conserva- 
tion departments. 

I know that for the past 3 years the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has planned to devote 
more of the duck-stamp money to land pur- 
chase, striving for 1,500,000 annually. That 
goal was achieved in 1949 by the increase in 
the duck-stamp fee to $2. But no sooner 
had the service accumulated a reasonable 
land-purchase budget when both the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress said, 
“Here, quit buying land and go back and usé 
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1954 
that purchase money for maintaining the 
existing refuges; your appropriation base 
nas been reduced proportionally.” That sort 
of thing has been happening each year. For 
example, in the 1954 appropriation, $1,652,- 
ooo was provided under the heading “Man- 
agement of Resources; (3) Maintenance of 
Mammal and Bird Reservations.” When the 
service’s 1955 budget request was being con- 
sidered, the Bureau of the Budget made a 
reduction of $652,000 in the above item. 
consequently, the 1955 budget presented to 
congress last January requested only $1 mil- 
jion for maintenance of mammal and bird 
reservations. Congress cut another $164,000 
from this item, thus allowing a mere $836,- 
000 for this activity in 1955, approximately 
half the amount available during previous 
fiscal year. 

As an additional “kick in the pants,” Con- 
gress in passing this deplorable 1955 budget 
warned the service to “expend the duck 
stamp legally,” and then turned around and 
earmarked the bulk of the maintenance and 
development allotment for fish hatcheries. 
Congress cannot escape a large share of the 
plame for this pathetic situation—for the 
fact that over the last decade the service 
has had to devote more and more duck- 
stamp money annually to maintenance of 
existing refuges, when this money should 
have been used as the sportsmen intended, 
for the purchase of new_units to fill the gaps 
in the continental chain of refuges along 
the four great waterfowl flyways of this 
country. 

You are reminded that, originally, through 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Acts with Great 
Britain and Canada on the one hand, and 
Mexico on the other, Congress assumed cer- 
tain obligations to implement those treaties. 
One of the requirements was a system of 
waterfowl refuges to provide always enough 
waterfowl habitat to carry the birds and to 
send back a reasonable number of breeders 
to repopulate the breeding grounds each 
season, That phase of the program should 
be financed by congressional appropriations. 
The sportsmen asked, however, that more 
than the minimum be done, for which they 
were willing to pay extra. They wanted the 
program expedited and enlarged so that more 
waterfowl habitat would be restored in the 
shortest time possible, so that there would 
be more public shooting opportunities. With 
that thought in mind, the sportsmen allowed 
themselves to be required to purchase special 
stamps, the proceeds of which were to go 
for the acquisition and development of addi- 
tional lands. Unfortunately, through limi- 
tations placed on the Service by both Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget, as Mr. 
Shoemaker so ably explained, the Federal 
Government has not been able to fulfill its 
treaty commitments, nor its obligation to 
those abiding sportsmen. Thus, a double- 
barrel approach must be made on this pro- 
gram in the future. A 

Congress definitely should reinstate and 
increase the maintenance and development 
moneys that were withheld from regular 
appropriations, and were then diverted from 
the duck-stamp fund. More than that, ad- 
ditional money should be provided over and 
above the present duck-stamp income, which 
can be accomplished in several ways. First, 
and probably the least desirable, would be to 
increase the cost of the duck stamp. But, 
if the proposed increase were appreciable, 
say, More than a dollar, it ultimately would 
result, I fear, in less income becoming avail- 
able, since that would tend to drive away 
from the sport the average wildfowler, who 
is perhaps the backbone of the duck-stamp 
income. To increase the duck stamp to $5, 
‘s has been proposed in some circles, would 
place waterfowl hunting in the realm of a 
monopoly—above the reach of the beginner 
‘nd “one-gallus” hunter. Any such increase, 
however, definitely should be earmarked 
*pecifically for land acquisition. 
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Congress now matches money with the 
States for such benefits to the general public 
as highway construction, the restoration of 
State game lands (Pittman-Robertson pro- 
gram), and the restoration of State fishing 
resources (Dingell-Johnson program). Most 
people get some enjoyment and pleasure 
from wildlife, and in view of the extra finan- 
cial contribution to the perpetuation of this 
resource that is being made by the sports- 
men in the purchase of the $2 stamps, is it 
not fair that Congress match each year the 
total duck-stamp purchases of the sports- 
men with an equivalent sum in order to ex- 
pedite the program and help finance the ac- 
quisition, development, and maintenance of 
the indispensable waterfowl refuge program? 
For instance, the sportsmen are buying 
$4,250,000 worth of stamps each year. If 
Congress would appropriate an equal 
amount, the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
have approximately $8,500,000 each year, 
which is about what will be required over a 
period of 20 years for the 4 million acre, $240 
million program that is needed for the com- 
pletion of the minimum waterfowl manage- 
ment program held necessary to preserve the 
invaluable waterfowl resource. While this is 
a rather staggering figure, it is infinitesimal 
as compared to some of those foreign invest- 
ments in future public welfare, 





Right Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following editorial from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer of August 2, 1954. The 
editorial comes in the wake of the Navy’s 
recent announcement allocating its 1955 
construction and conversion program to 
various private and public shipyards 
throughout the country: 

Ricur Strep 


The process of rehabilitation set in mo- 
tion for Pacific coast shipbuilding yards by 
the Navy’s current reconversion program is 
a right step in a very sound direction. 

Naturally, and properly, the communities 
involved think of the matter in terms of 
revived employment and markets for ma- 
terials and improved business and economic 
conditions generally. 

These things are tremendously important, 
but it is much more important that the 
same program bringing such benefits to the 
several Pacific coast communities has a vital 
bearing on how America as a whole will fare 
in the event of a national emergency. 

If we get into a major war, to put it 
bluntly, with our west coast shipyards in a 
condition to make them inadequate for im- 
mediate and efficient wartime use, we are 
going to have a longer and costlier war than 
necessary on our hands—and we just pos- 
sibly might lose such a war. 

At the very least, with obsolete shipbulld- 
ing facilities at the beginning of a future 
war, we would have to build the needed yards 
in a hurry—and hope for enough time to 
get it done. 

In consequence of the Navy’s sound pro- 
gram, which will give jobs to thousands of 
workers and improve business for many com- 
munities, America will be closer to being 
ready for a big war if such a thing ever 
comes, 
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“Want To Trade?” London Asks 
Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

THE WASHINGTON Scene 
(By William H. Stringer) 
“WANT TO TRADE?” LONDON ASKS WASHINGTON 


WasHINGTON.—The British are going to be 
asking Washington this autumn about Amer- 
ican intentions concerning “trade, not aid.” 
It will be interesting to see what the Eisen- 
hower administration, which came to power 
on a moderately liberal foreign-trade plat- 
form, will be able to reply. 

London is sending the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Richard Austin Butler, over here 
in late September. One purpose is to attend 
sessions of the International Bank and Mon- 
etary Fund. Equally vital will be his talks 
with Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey and other American officials— 
concerning trade and currency convertibility. 
Because the British have some doubts about 
American policy: the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has professed much but, so far, has 
produced little. 

So the British will ask: Is a new fight really 
to be made, next year, for maximum exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade program? Will 
the administration really go to bat to push 
the Randall Commission’s trade and invest- 
ment recommendations through Congress? 
Is Washington prepared to lend a stabilizing 
hand to the prospective European drive for 
currency convertibility? 

Mr. Butler and his cohorts will be asking 
trenchant questions because, on one hand, 
Britain is a nation which largely “lives by 
trade” and because, on the other hand, the 
policies of a gigantic production machine and 
creditor nation such as the United States are 
likely to have far-reaching impact on world 
trade. 

World commerce has been zooming ahead 
in the past 2 years. There has been a marked 
improvement in the dollar reserves of most 
western European countries. Industrial pro- 
duction is well above prewar levels. Britain 
and other European nations are approaching 
that exciting, long-awaited moment when— 
if all goes well and no disastrous world 
cataclysms intervene—they can begin the 
final hazardous drive toward actual de jure 
currency convertibility. 

Of course once currencies are freely and 
Officially convertible (blocked accounts ex- 
cepted) and once dollars can be had for 
pounds and lire can be changed into reichs- 
marks, then world trade can boom ahead 
without hindrance from the inability of one 
nation to earn the brand of currency it needs 
for purchase of the goocs it wants to buy. 
Convertibility would help free up world 
trade. 

But what makes Chancelior Butler’s ques- 
tions to Washington this September especial- 
ly important is this: The target date for 
full convertibility of the British pound—bell- 
wether of European currencies—can be set 
at between 12 and 18 months from this Sep- 
tember, perhaps around January 1956. This 
assumes, however, a continued progress in 
multilateral world trade. 

And in this picture the United States for- 
eign economic policy—whether it lowers its 
tariffs, whether its businessmen invest 
abroad, whether it indulges a mild East- 
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West commerce, whether it favors establish-~ 
ment of a reserve cushion of American or 
World Bank funds against a run-on converti- 
bility—indeed, whether the United States 
practices what Washington has been preach- 
ing—this can greatly assist or seriously slow 
the drive for convertibility, in the British 
view. 

What reply will Secretary Humphrey make 
to the British soundings? There is one 
opinion in Washington, embraced by Con- 
gressmen who dissented from the Randall 
report, which holds that the free world's 
trade is on such a sure footing now that it 
can stop worrying about what the United 
States does. The dollar gap has been solved, 
it is argued, and foreign gold and dollar 
reserves total more than $23 billion. The 
United States can be as protectionist as all 
get-out, and Europe will no longer appre- 
ciably suffer, according to this viewpoint. 

The opposite view, subscribed to by the 
Randali Commission majority and the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Democrats, 
is that American policy still decisively in- 
fluences world progress toward freer trade 
and economic stability. And that there is 
still a dollar gap of between $2 and $3 billion, 
though temporarily concealed by American 
foreign-aid spending. And that if the United 
States does not cooperate with all measures 
to develop maximum trade within the free- 
world periphery, it cannot complain if vig- 
orous exporters like Britain, Germany, and 
Japan seek deals behind the Iron Curtain. 

Eisenhower spokesmen say the adminis- 
tration plans a determined drive to push the 
Randall recommendations through Congress 
in 1955. A national campaign is assured, 
to convince Americans, including Congress- 
men, of the wisdom of a liberal foreign- 
trade policy. But, noting that the Eisen- 
hower administration has just upped the 
tariff on Swiss watches, the British will 
want to be sure. 

For one thing, all trading nations will be 
watching the November election outcome. 
If more Old Guard protectionist Republicans 
are sent to Congress, prospects for a liberal 
trade program will go glimmering. If the 
Democrats gain control of Congress, pros- 
pects will brighten. ff the congressional 
complexion remains relatively unaltered, 
then much will depend on the vigor and per- 
suasiveness of Presidential leadership. 





Remember the Night? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New York Post: 

REMEMBER THE NIGHT? 

The longer he thinks about it, the more 
convinced is Herbert Hoover that the country 
has been going to perdition ever since he 
left the White House. In his rewritten his- 
tory book, the Republic was doing fine when 
he was abruptly retired to private life; he 
has nothing but bitter words, however, for 
everything that happened in the 20 years 
that followed. 

It is dificult to quarrel with the nostalgic 
reminiscences of a man who is no longer 
young; we had wistfully hoped that Mr. 
Hoover would permit his 80th birthday to 
pass without another strident, self-righteous 
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sermon. But we hoped in vain. Reading 
the address he delivered in Iowa yesterday, 
we were struck by the fact that a man could 
reach so venerable an age with so little humil- 
ity and mellowness. . 

As Hoover sees it, he was right all along, 
and never more right than when, as an ex- 
President, he urged this country to stand 
aside while the Nazi armies marched tri- 
umphantly through Europe. It must be great 
to be so sure that everything would have 
turned out all right if we had denied aid 
to nations assaulted by Hitler. But such 
dogmatism seems especially graceless in a 
man whose record for prophecy has proved 
so dreary in so many areas. 

What is most painful in the Hoover text 
is his renewed onslaught on those policies 
of the welfare state which restored the dig- 
nity of millions of Americans in the years 
after the Hoover collapse. It may not be 
nice to bring up the subject on the day after 
a birthday party, but the tone Mr. Hoover 
set for the occasion was hardly congenial. 
So we must confess that we wondered as 
he spoke whether he has succeeded in ban- 
ishing all memory of the gaunt faces, the 
broken homes, and the weeping children 
that were the unforgettable images of his 
own Presidency. 

Of all men, Herbert -Hoover should be the 
last to impose ruthless judgment on others 
or to claim infallibility for himself. Our 
Republic has suffered reversals and tragedies 
in the last two decades. But it was surely 
never closer to breakdown and anarchy than 
it was as a result of the doctrine that became 
known to the world as Hooverism, 





Hooray for Mississippi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the attached editorial] from the 
Vicksburg Evening Post speaks for itself. 
Mississippi is very proud to have fur- 
nished the presidents of both Boy’s Na- 
tion and Girl’s Nation. The Mississippi 
Department of the American Legion and 
its auxiliary are be commended upon 
the manner in which they have success- 
fully handled this program at the 
State level. I am ormed by State 
Comdr. Woodley Carr that both Girl’s 
Nation President Jerolyn Ross and 
Boy’s Nation President Ed Perry will be 
brought back to Washington for the 
American Legion convention later this 
month. 

Hooray ror MIssissiepr 

A Mississippian for President of the United 
States? Why, it just isn’t possible. 
can talk about equal rights, etc., but it 
just isn’t in the cards for anyone in this 
State to become the Chief Executive of these 
United States, particularly as we have a’ 
one-party system in the South. 

And yet, when all things were equal, and 
the forces of power politics were not in- 
volved, Mississippi did furnish two Presi- 
dents to the Nation. And the year was 
1954. Surprised? Well, do not be surprised. 
It was not, of course, the real thing, but 
tn weurees os he ees eres eee 
garded it as proudly as present occupan 
of the White House or any of his prede- 
cessors. 


August 19 


Several weeks ago, the annual Boys’ Na. 
tion convened in the Capital City of tne 
United States. In this extremely wel). 
planned activity, boys had gathered jy the 
capital cities of each State, and there hag 
set up @ mythical Boys’ State, electing om. 
Cials, and carrying on all of the ACtiVities 
of the State. Delegates from each State 
were elected to represent their State at Boys’ 
Nation where the functions of the Federaj 
Government were reenacted by the boys 
Elected president of Boys’ Nation, was Ey. 
ward Perry, of Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

And now, the culmination of a similar 
program for girls, has resulted in the elec. 
tion as president of Girls’ Nation, of Misg 
Jerolyn Everette Ross, of Meridian, Miss. 


To these two young people we extend our 
warmest congratulations. It is a wonderfyj 
honor to be elected to the highest office in 
their respective groups, and it is particularly 
pleasing to comment that the teenagers who 
elected them were more imbued by patriotic 
impulses than by political considerations, 
and they just elected those they felt best 
fitted for the jobs. 

It is too bad their elders do not operate 
in this manner. We are quite sure there 
are many citizens in the deep South who 
are qualified and able, but whose geogra. 
phy has ruled them out of consideration 
as candidates for the highest office in the 
land. 





Philippine-American Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


’ Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow will be observed in Manila and 
on the islands of the Philippines as 
Philippine-American Day, marking the 
55th anniversary of the inauguration of 
relations between the Philippines and 
the United States of America. 


As the last veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in this body, I have an 
especial interest in this anniversary. 
When the Maine was sunk in Habana 
Harbor on February 15, 1898, the Philip- 
pines were under the cruel yoke of Span- 
ish rule. Thén came our war with Spain 
and shortly after the declaration of hos- 
tilities Dewey and the American Fleet 
on that memorable ist of May of 1898 
started the islands on the road to a long- 
dreamed-of but insufferably long-denied 
freedom. It is to the eternal credit of 
the United States that our pledge of 
Filipino independence was kept with 
fidelity. It is to the eternal credit of 
the people of the Philippines that in the 
hour of our need their friendship to us 
was proved to the utmost. Whatever 
the future has in store for this world of 
ours we may be certain that through- 
out the years and centuries the people 
of the Philippines and the people of the 
United States will stand together as 
brothers on the firm foundation of 4 
friendship tried and proved. 

We wish for President Ramon Mag- 
saysay an administration of brilliant ac- 
complishment and for the men, women, 
and children of the Republic of the Phil- 
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jppines all the blessing of a benevolent 
God and a free country. 

I think it is not inappropriate at this 
point to mention the visit to Washing- 
ton of the Honorable Jose D. Leon Guer- 
rero, director of the commerce depart- 
ment of the government of Guam, and 
pis beautiful and charming wife. We 
are honored and pleased by the visit of 
this distinguished representative of the 
sovernment of our far-flung possession 
in the Pacific which, as did the Philip- 
pines, came within the fold of our af- 
fections and concern as @ result of the 
spanish-American War. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the proclamation 
of President Magsaysay: 

PROCLAMATION No. 52 BY THE PRESENT OF 

ye PHILIPPINES DECLARING AuGuUsT 13, 1954, 

PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN DaY 


whereas August 13, 1899, marked the offi- 
cial beginning of relations between the 
Philippines and the United States and the 
commencement of a happy and mutually 
profitable association between Filipinos and 
Americans; ‘ 

Whereas on the occasion of the 55th anni- 
yersary of that event, it is appropriate that 
the two peoples renew and further strengthen 
the bonds that bind them in view, particu- 
larly, of the prevailing critical world condi- 
tions that threaten their security and the 
democratic institutions that they have 
jointly developed and stanchly defended at 
the cost of their resources and blood; 

Whereas it is meet and proper that this 
historic event in the lives of the two nations, 
loyal partners in the active defense of free- 
dom, be properly commemorated so that it 
may ever remain a source of inspiration in 
the noble effort to insure the success and 
permanence of the free and democratic en- 
terprises in which they are engaged and 
which constitute their contribution to the 
peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind; and . 

Whereas it is desirable that the two peoples 
be afforded every opportunity to get together 
on a intimate basis and encouraged to find 
acommon medium for the friendly, intelli- 
gent, and unselfish appraisal of the problems 
as well as the advantages that arise from 
thelr present relationship, always in a spirit 
of cooperation and with due regard for each 
other’s rights, interests, and aspirations; 

Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, do hereby declare 
August 18, 1954, as Philippine-American Day. 
Icall upon all our people and all Americans 
residing within Philippine territory to ob- 
serve this date with appropriate ceremonies 
designed to promote mutual understanding 
and helpfulness and to enhance the practical 
significance of the intimate association exist- 
ing between Filipinos and Americans and 
between the Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines and the Government of the 
Republic of the United States of America. 
I especially call on all civic, business, re- 
ligious, and service organizations and schools, 
both public and private, to devote this date 
to exercises calculated to advance knowledge 
and wider appreciation of the value of Philip- 
pine-American relationship and of the bene- 
fits derived from it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, this 29th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord, 1954, and 
oo independence of the Philippines, the 


RaMoNn = yet 
President of the Philippines. 
By the President: 
Prep Rui Casrro, 
Executive Secretary. 
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H.R. 1227, Known as the Bryson Bill, 
Should Be Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I am including a statement I sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
1227, being known as the Bryson bill, 
which would prohibit the advertising of 
liquor on billboards, in magazines, over 
the radio, and on television. 

It is my view this legislation is of suf- 
ficient importance that it should have 
had consideration in the House, 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity of submitting 
my views with respect to this proposed legis- 
lation. I, also, want it known that I support 
it. 

The purpose of advertising is to increase 
sales. Among other things, she question be- 
fore us is whether it is in the public interest 
to increase sales of liquor. We are not deal- 
ing with an ordinary object of legitimate 
trade in this case. The Congress and State 
legislatures have again and again 
restrictive laws on the ground that alcohol 
is a dangerous commodity. Nearly all States 
recognize that it must be sold under severe 
restrictions. Every State in the Union, so 
far as I know, has laws and regulations that 
are far more strict with the sale of alcoholic 
beverages than with any other commodity. 

We have even recognized the necessity of 
controlling the sale of alcoholic beverages 
with respect to advertising. I am sure you 
know that such advertising is presently sub- 
ject to some regulation by the Alcohol Tax 
Unit of the Treasury Department, also, by 
the Federal Trade Commission. I mention 
this only to indicate there has been some 
recognition with respect to such ccntrol, 

I don’t know of anyone who really sup- 
ports what is known as alcoholism, No- 
bddy, so far as I am advised, believes that 
alcoholism is good for our people. On the 
other hand, almost everyone will admit two 
things—that it is a dangerous commodity 
and that its sale is on the increase. In this 
modern age the use of it has become more 
dangerous. Drunken drivers of automobiles 
have become a dangerous menace, not only 
to themselves but to others. Thousands of 
people lose their lives because of the excess 
use of alcohol. That situation is growing 
worse every year. Last year 34 percent of 
drivers involved in fatal accidents had been 
drinking. A 10-year study of traffic problems 
in Cleveland, Ohio, reported alcohol was evi- 
dent in more than half of the cases studied. 
Railroad, bus lines, air lines, and other means 
of transportation recognize alcohol as a 
killer. They just don’t knowingly employ 
anyone who uses alcohol, even moderately. 

About 2 years ago, Dr. Jellinek, an econ- 
omist of Yale University, who had given years 
of study to this problem, estimated there 
were 7 million people in the United States 
who were either alcoholics or whose lives had 
been seriously affected by the use of alcohol 
and who were in danger of becoming alco- 
holics. Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, ® member of the 
faculty of the University of [linois, who 
had likewise given this problem serious 
study, put the figure at 7,500,000. 

A subcommittee of the Senate has been 
investigating the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency. A report has recently been sub- 
mitted stating that since 1948 the number 
of delinquents has been steadily increasing. 
They call attention to the offenses com- 
mitted by boys and girls under 19 years of 
age. The report indicates that since 1948 
the number of juveniles committing these 
serious crimes has increased as much as 
100,000. One of the witnesses who testified 
before that committee is Irving M. Kriegsfeld 
who is an outstanding authority on this 
subject. He said, and I quote: “Early iden- 
tification with adult behavior results in con- 
siderable increased drinking and gambling.” 
Part of this behavior is'presented in a glam- 
crous light through Men of Distinction series 
of advertisements. More of this glamor is 
presented through advertisements entitled 
“Homelife in America,” being a series of 
advertisements where every incident of 
homelife is suggested as a proper occasion 
for drinking beer. 

Dr. Edward Carlton, president of the 
American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says the factories of the Nation 
lose 1 billion man-hours of labor a year be- 
cause of hangovers. This is just one item 
of the cost of drink. The expense to Ameri- 
can industry is a cost to all of us. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in a recent statement, 
said “the startling increase in juvenile de- 
linquency is largely due to parental failure.” 
He calls it “one of the greatest tragedies of 
American life.” A great share of the paren- 
tal failure is due to drinking in cocktail 
lounges by the fathers and mothers of chil- 
dren who roam the streets. 

It has always been my understanding that 
Congress has the police power, not only to 
attempt to prevent crime, but to guard the 
health and morals of this Nation. Here is 
one place where we should discharge our re- 
sponsibility to help safeguard the American 
people. If you had 7 million people exposed 
to typhoid through lack of laws to extermi- 
nate mosquitoes and destroy the germ, you 
would act quickly enough. Here you have 
more than 7 million people who are a public 
liability, or in danger of becoming so, and 
who are a drain on their relatives and upset 
their families through drinking. You have 
400,000 children whose lives are being ruined 
either directly or indirectly because of the 
use of alcohol. 

It seems to me it is time for this Congress 
to discharge its responsibility. If people 
want to drink, that is one thing, but to en- 
courage and insist through advertising in the 
newspapers, on billboards and over the radio 
and TV, that it’s for their best interest to 
do so and that they really ought to do it, 
then I think we are carrying a situation too 
far. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your 
attention to an article that recently ap- 
peared in the local papers. It states that one 
of the toughest housing problems in the Dis- 
trict jail last year was to take care of more 
than 14,000 drunks. The statement says that 
the number of admissions for intoxication 
has more than doubled in 5 years. “Police,” 
the statement says, “could do something else 
with their time spent last year in arresting 
37,000 persons for drunkenness.” Officials 
state that municipal court criminal division 
would be deprived of 20,000 cases a year, if 
they could get rid of the drunks. You may 
be interested to know that in the Gallinger 
Hospital alone 2,156 persons were treated 
during 1 year for diseases caused by immod- 
erate drinking. The situation has become 
so serious in the District of Columbia that 
it has become necessary to establish courts 
just to deal with drunk people alone. Inci- 
dentally, the number that were treated for 
alcoholism in one of the hospitals in this city 
almost doubled in the last 5 years. 

It seems strange that we use public funds 
to try to cure alcoholics, but hesitate to 
approve legislation to restrict the advertis- 
ing of a commodity that brings misery, pov- 
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erty, and even death. A dangerous thing 
they say, but to restrict the advertising of 
it is not in the public interest. 

There has been what I regard as a weak 
argument by those opposing this legislation 
to the effect that many people would be 
thrown out of employment if this legislation 
were approved. There are, at least, two 
answers, one of them is that it must be a 
poor excuse to say that people need to be 
employed to produee a commodity that is 
dangerous and certainly not for the best in- 
terests of this country. Furthermore, the 
millions of dollars that are spent for al- 
coholic beverages could be used to employ 
people in doing things worthwhile, building 
schoolhouses and churches and other build- 
ings and improvements. The annual ex- 
penditure of $9 billion for liquor is pure 
waste. It is more than we spent for our 
churches last year. It could have been bet- 
ter spent for food, clothing, and other needs 
of the families that went without these 
things because the money was spent for 
alcoholic liquors. 

This is a constructive piece of legislation. 
It ought to be approved. I hope you will 
report it favorably. 





Hoover Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Reading (Pa.) New 
Era: 

Hoover MYTH 

A calculated campaign has been underway 
for the last few years to surround ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover with a halo, synthetic as it may 
be, presumably as the first step toward a 
form of Republican sainthood. 

Unfortunately for the boys directing the 
strategy, their efforts to rewrite history are 
futile since all the propaganda in the world 
cannot remove the stigma from Hoover's 
do-nothing record in the great collapse and 
the great depression of the early thirties. 

What's more, Hoover, by his very utterance 
alienates millions of Americans who have 
not changed their attitude about his inept- 
mess and poor leadership at a time when 
economic disaster in America put millions 
of Americans on bread lines and gave Com- 
munist agents their best opportunity to 
spread a doctrine that breeds on misery and 
hardship. 

On his 80th birthday this week, the de- 
pression President attacked what he called 
Presidential misuse of power during the 20 
years of the New Deal and Fair Deal. He 
then joined in McCartTHyr’s most obnoxious 
smear to charge that Roosevelt and Truman's 
regimes were responsible for the growth of 
Communist tyranny. 

These statements, of course, merely prove 
that Hoover is as blind today as he was in 
the dark ages of the 1930's when he con- 
sistently forecast a chicken in every pot, 2 
cars in every garage, and prosperity just 
around the corner. 

In those days workers were grateful for 
the appearance of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the scene to restore order in the Nation’s 
banking system, to put people to work; to 
Jaunch such great social reforms as social 
security, public housing, minimum wage 
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legislation, bank deposit insurance—to men- 
tion only a few. Perhaps this was the abuse 
of Presidential power Mr. Hoover now de- 
plores, but we doubt whether anyone with 
depression memories would agree with him. 
_ We also doubt whether the American peo- 
ple will “buy” his argument that Democrats 
were responsible for Soviet growth. A look 
at recent history reveals that it was Presi- 
dent Truman who launched the aid program 
for Greece and Turkey to halt Communist 
expansion; forged the North Atlantic 
Alliance to retain allies in Europe against 
the Reds; launched the foreign aid policies 
that kept. our friends from falling prey to 
Russia long ago; and called the Commie 
bluff in Korea. 

Another look at recent history reveals that 
it was the present Republican administra- 
tion that sat silently on the sidelines while 
France sold out 12 million people to the 
Commies in Indochina. And it was Eisen- 
hower who removed the Seventh Fleet from 
Formosa so Chiang Kai-shek could attack 
the Red Chinese mainland, even though 
everyone in his right mind knew Chiang 
couldn’t fight his way out of the proverbial 
paper bag. In fact, news reports indicate 
we may shortly have to defend Formosa 
against Communist attack. 

The big money boys allied with the reac- 
tionary press are determined to remold for- 
mer President Hoover into the role of an 
all-wise elder statesman whose words are 


weighted with wisdom and authority. They . 


know he will plead the cause of special priv- 
ilege and will get big headlines for his every 
utterance. 

Reverence and respect for old age are laud- 
able, but we doubt very much whether the 
American working people owe Hoover more 
than that. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Commi 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcressionai Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 


subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphiet form. 


August 13, 195, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESS} 
RECORD ONAL 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies: to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 95 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceeg 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, ang 
Resident Commissioner in Congress 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, anq 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for officia} use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies: to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre. 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fyr. 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shajj 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office 
and 1 at the Capitol. , 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
autsorized book dealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend.- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to , and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrEssIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 

















Junior Press Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of a release issued by the 
United States Information Agency to 85 
foreign countries, concerning the Junior 
Press Conference, a television program 
originating from station WFIL in Phil- 
adelphia and carried weekly on the 
American Broadcasting Co.’s national 
hookup. 

The Junior Press Conference brings 
the youth of our Nation in contact with 
the leaders of public life in America in 
the discussion of important public ques- 
tions of the day. Thereby it not only 
creates a forum where public leaders 
may understand the thinking of the 
youth of America, but also develops dis- 
cussions with which all the American 
people are interested and about which 
they ought to be informed. 

Another conspicuously valuable serv- 
ice rendered by this forum is in making 
known to foreign countries the degree 
of freedom of expression which is found 
in the United States at a time when 
equal freedom of expression is denied 
in continuously enlarging sectors of to- 
day’s world. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNIOR Press CONFERENCE LETS STUDENTS 
QUESTION WoRLD LEADERS 

Is man the weaker sex? Are college fra- 
ternities a good thing? Are we headed 
toward world war III or can peace be con- 
tinued indefinitely? Questions like these 
and the answers to them, given by prom- 
inent people, are the substance of which 
Junior Press Conference is made. 

Junior Press Conference is a weekly tele- 
vision program of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. in which student editors of college 
newspapers ask questions of qualified ex- 
perts. To make the questions and the guest 
speaker’s answers as spontaneous as possible, 
the program is not rehearsed. Research on 
the subject is permitted, but questioners and 
guests do not discuss the matter until the 
program 4s underway and do not meet 
socially until the program is over. 

Junior Press Conference is the product of 
the imagination and energies of Mrs. Ruth 
Geri Hagy, who acts as mistress of cere- 
monies in addition to planning each week's 
presentation. The program, which origi- 
nates at television station WFIL in Phila- 
delphia, is carried on the ABC nationwide 


Persuading important and busy people to 
submit themselves to her student editors’ 


questioning isn’t a major problem with Mrs. 
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Hagy. Because she ts well-known to stu- 
dents and the public in her capacity as 
senior adviser to the United States National 
Student Association (the American counter- 
part of European student unions), few 
refuse her invitation. During the year that 
her program has been televised, she has had 
as her guests General of the Army Omar 
Bradley; Dr. Ahmed Hussein, Egyptian Am- 
bassador to the United States; V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Indian Ambassador to the United 
Nations; Harold E. Stassen, Administrator 
of the United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration; Sir Percy Spender, Australian 
Ambassador to the United States; Paul G. 
Hoffman, head of the Ford Foundation; 
James Carey, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO); 
and such prominent United States legis- 
lators as Senators Estes KEFAUVER, WAYNE 
Morsg, and FraNK CaRLSON. 

The young editors who question the guests 
are selected through two United States col- 
lege students’ organizations—the National 
Student Association and the Associated Col- 
legiate Press—on the basis of their interest in 
a particular subject and their articulateness. 
Last year, representatives from more than 100 
different colleges in 32 States were on the 
program. 

Topics are chosen because of news interest 
and student suggestions and then authorities 
on those subjects are invited to participate. 

“In this way we try to delve into problems 
from the many points of view that will give 
students and our audience the most balanced 
understanding of the conflicts involved and 
thus help them evaluate solutions,” Mrs. 
Hagy explains. 

Once the subject has been determined, the 
students selected, and the specialist invited, 
Mrs. Hagy leaves the preparation of material 
up to the individuals. 

On Monday, the day of the television pro- 
gram, the students meet in her Philadelphia 
apartment and spend the afternoon tearing 
the place apart for books, magazines, news- 
paper clippings, and work space. She pro- 
vides soft drinks and then everybody gets 
strewn around the floor, hot under the collar, 
and furious arguments rage—frequently get- 
ting off on tangents that have nothing to do 
with the show. For pure human interest, 
Mrs. Hagy says this is the program that 
should be televised instead of the one that 
is. From the afternoon discussion come the 
main points to be brought out in the half- 
hour show that begins at 9 p. m. 

After dinner, Mrs. Hagy and the students 
go to the American Broadcasting studios, 
have television make-up applied, and go 
through a camera rehearsal. The guest to 
be interviewed arrives about half past 8, but 
does not meet the students until the show 
begins. Mrs. Hagy says: 

“Everything seems to happen differently 
than in the rehearsal. Sometimes the most 
argumentative students never open their 
mouths—they seem to get camera shy. 
Whatever they say, however, is natural and 
provoked only by their reactions to what the 
guest says.” 

Although the subjects vary from civil lib- 
erties to national defense and politics, the 
issues of greatest interest to the college re- 
porters are love and peace. 

Two of the most popular programs, Mrs. 
Hagy says, were Are We Educating for Modern 
Marriage? discussed by Dr. Marynia Farn- 
ham and Prof. Leo Gurko and Is Man the 


Weaker Sex? with guest speaker Prof. Ashley 
Montagu, author of The Natural Superiority 
of Women. 

The subject of world peace is close to their 
hearts the television program director says, 
because so many of the students are war 
veterans. She says that student leaders, 
afforded the opportunity of knowing students 
from other lands, find that they too have the 
same strong interest in love and peace. 

Mrs. Hagy is helped in the selection of pro- 
grams by the Associated Collegiate Press 
which takes student polls on various themes, 
but the best thermometer of student opinion, 
she says, is the junior press office located 
in the national headquarters of the United 
States National Student Association in Phila- 
delphia. 

“There student leaders from all over the 
world come and go. Almost any day, one can 
find an exchange student from Nigeria, Israel, 
Egypt, Tanganyika, Burma, or Brazil,” she 
says. 

Described as a college news forum where 
“the citizens of tomorrow meet the leaders 
of today,’”’ Junior Press Conference is proving 
mutually beneficial to both the students who 
ask searching questions and the leaders who 
answer them. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fine 
statement made by Mayor George Demp- 
ster, of Knoxville, Tenn. Mayor Demp- 
ster, one of the Nation’s most capable 
and progressive mayors, made this pres- 
entation as president of Citizens for 
TVA, before the Hoover Commission 
Task Force at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STraTEMENT BY Mayor Grorce R. Dempster, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., PRESIDENT, CITIZENS FOR 
TVA, Inc., Berors tHe Task Force on 
WarTer RESOURCES AND Power, COMMISSION 
ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXxecurive BrancH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
June 1, 1954 
My name is George R. Dempster. I am 

mayor of Knoxville, Tenn., and president of 

Citizens for TVA, Inc., a peoples organization 

supporting the continiued operation of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority at maximum effi- 

ciency. I am here to give this task force 

information about the TVA development 
which I hope will assist you in reaching the 
conclusion that TVA is a project of vast bene- 
fit and importance to the whole United 

States and should be preserved. 

It has been my privilege to have watched 
and worked with the TVA development in 
three different capacities: First, as a busi- 
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nessman with manufacturing operations lo- 
cated in Knoxville, one of the key cities of 
the Tennessee Valley area; second, as mayor 
of the city of Knoxville; and finally, since 
last September as president of Citizens for 
TVA, Inc., a nonprofit, nonpartisan grassroots 
organization with voluntary membership 
composed of citizens throughout the seven- 
State area served by TVA, and in other parts 
of the country as well. 

As a lifelong resident of the Tennessee 
Valley, I also know something about the 
history and background of the TVA devel- 
opment. 

There are those who think of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority as the brain child and 
creature of the New Deal, conceived by what 
they like to think of as impractical idealists 
imbued with messianic zeal. But what are 
the historic facts? 

The history of major conservation efforts 
on a national scale dates back to the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was one of the country’s first out- 
spoken aposties of conservation. An im- 
portant associate of his was his chief for- 
ester, Gifford Pinchot, who also headed the 
National Conservation Commission. This 
representative body made a report in 1908 
after exhaustive study of natural resources. 

This study gave recognition to the inter- 
dependence of natural resources which, as 
seen by Chief Forester Pinchot, calls for 
conservation efforts to promote the wise use 
of water, land, and forests for the good of 
man. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in com- 
mending this report, proposed to the Con- 
gress that broad waterway improvement 
should “be achieved by coordinating agencies 
in the Federal departments through the 
medium of an administrative commission 
or board, acting in cooperation with the 
States and other organizations and individual 
citizens.” 

Senator George Norris, often called the 
father of TVA, had much of his broadly 
conceived conservation background in mind 
when he evolved the basis for the TVA Act, 
which created an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an entirely new departure in re- 
gional development “clothed with the power 
of government,” to quote President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's words, “but possessed of the 
flexibility and initiative of private enter- 
prise.” 

The TVA Act, recommended by a Demo- 
cratic President and sponsored by a Ne- 
braska Republican Senator, followed earlier, 
unsuccessful efforts by Republican Congresses 
to provide for public development of Muscle 
Shoals. (Federal interest in the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River dates back, in- 
cidentally, 130 years—to 1824 when John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War under President 
Monroe, ordered a survey directed at im- 
proving navigation.) 

Truly the creation of TVA as a Federal 
agency empowered to assist in the develop- 
ment of resources of an entire river basin 
was of bi origin, and was perhaps a 
prophetic precedent for TVA’s nonpartisan 
administration since the beginning. 

What is TVA’s record since 1933? 

As a businessman, I can testify that busi- 
ness in the Tennessee Valley has been mate- 
rially stimulated by the programs and activ- 
ities of TVA, and its general condition 
greatly improved. This has not been 
“spoon-fed” prosperity; TVA simply pro- 
vided the opportunity for economic develop- 
ment, and the people of the valley took ad- 
vantage of it and devoted their own efforts 
toward pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps. 

As mayor of Enozxville it has been my 
privilege to observe closely the progress made 
by my city and the surrounding trade area. 
Knoxville has become one of the thriving 
trade centers of the Nation. Since TVA 
maintains its headquarters in Knoxville., I 
have been sufficiently close to the operation 
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of the agency to know whether in its deal- 
the people it has shown any desire 
shi people around or to force certain 
down our throats. There has been 
a total absence of such tactics or tech- 
niques. Instead, TVA’s whole approach has 
been one of cooperation, consultation and 
negotiation—working on the grassroots level, 
enlisting the cooperation of State, county, 
and municipal agencies and the people in 
improvement of all the valley’s resources. 

As president of Citizens for TVA I have 
become increasingly’aware of the feelings of 
the people of the Tennessee Valley with re- 
spect to TVA, and it is my unqualified ob- 
servation that the vast majority of them 
believe in TVA and are outspokenly in favor 
of its continued operation as the vital, demo- 
cratic institution they have known for over 
20 years. 

As the Citizens for TVA headquarters in 
Nashville we have received hundreds of un- 
solicited letters from valley residents and 
others, testifying to their faith in TVA. I 
wish to quote from just a few of them: 

From a citizen of Jenkins, Ky., familiar 
with the valley prior to TVA and afterwards, 
came this message: 

“I remember how it looked then and I have 
been over the same area in the last 90 days, 
and the change has been nothing short of 
remarkable. No combination of private cap- 
ital could have developed the area to the 
extent it has been done by the TVA.” 

A housewife of Memphis, Tenn., writes: 

“Everyone here feels we would lose a great 
deal if TVA is curtailed by political factions. 
TVA is one of the greatest things this section 
of the country ever had and is a source of 
strength to the rest of the Nation. Let’s 
keep it politically clean.” 

A TVA enthusiast from Orange, N..J., 
writes: 

“The best thing for those people to do 
who look with envious eyes on the wonders 
that have been created within the valley 
would be not to destroy, but to build bigger 
and better authorities if possible, in other 
river valleys, cursed with similar soil erosion, 
floods, lack of river traffic and electric power. 
Judged in terms of health and wealth to the 
inhabitants, the Federal Government since 
1789 has nothing finer to its credit than the 
creation of the TVA.” 

Here’s a message from an official of @ Chi- 
cago company who in joining the Citizens 
for TVA told of being at the foot of Norris 
Dam when it was under construction and 
who “from the very start has been a great 
admirer of Senator Norris and enthusiastic 
about the great development. It is sadden- 
ing to see some of the great gains made in 
the past 20 years swept away by super-selfish 
men.” 

“I think the TVA is a monumental 
achievement. I feel, as an English visitor 
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said: ‘It is as beautiful as a poem’,” writes a- 


TVA enthusiast in the publishing business, 
outside the valley, but whose forebears 
came from Tennessee. 

From the chairman, division of social 
sciences, of a small college in Mississippi: 
“I wish to commend Citizens for TVA for 
leadership in the struggle to conserve the 
gains which this excellent project has 
brought to the people of this area.” 

From a Tennessee Valley housewife: 
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“I definitely cannot understand the logic 
of Congress’ in opposing self-liquidating 
loans for generating plants as an economy 
measure when they allow tax abatement 
subsidies to the private utilities which make 
the total loan requests for TVA insignificant 
by comparison.” 

From a rural dweller in Trezevant, Tenn.: 

“Sure, if the private companies could 
eliminate TVA it would put millions of dol- 
lars in their pockets at our expense. Our 
rates would likely triple instead of merely 
being double. It would work a hardship on 
all the people that have bought electrical 
appliances * * * in fact it would create 
panic.” 

A Bridgeport, Ala., housewife expresses the 
feelings of one who knew the hardships be- 
fore electricity became available in the 
homes of her area: 

“I know what electricity does on the farm, 
and in the home. There has never been an 
invention that has done more for the people 
than electricity. Six years ago life was hard 
and no time for rest, but now we have more 
rest, and work is no more a burden but a 
pleasure. I truly hope that everybody with- 
out electricity will soon have it and enjoy 
life while they live.” 

A Pontotoc, Miss., resident makes known 
his feeling in no uncertain terms. 

“TVA is one of the best things ever to 
come to the farming class of people.” 

“Being a widow, I certainly would not 
like an increase in rates, and am glad to 
help to keep this project under control,” 
writes a homemaker of Princeton, Ky. 

“We do not want a power company to take 
over TVA. This is what we want and let's 
hold it,” writes a Tennessee farmer. 

A citizen of Ramer, Tenn., puts it this way: 

“TVA is ours and we want to keep it.” 

A Dyersburg, Tenn., R. F. D. dweller: 

“We must not let them take TVA. TVA 
certainly has been a lifesaver for us poor 
farmers. Just hope it can be continued 
as is.” 

Another farm family in Friendship, Tenn.: 

"What on earth would we do without 
TVA? I just want to cry when I think about 
anyone wanting to do away with anything 
as worthwhile. I was married the year TVA 
went into production and when I think about 
how happy the farm people were—oh.” 

From a businessman of Andersonville, 
Tenn.: 

“I consider the TVA the sole instrument 
in bringing a more abundant life to the 
people of the valley.” 

“I am a 100-percent TVA booster, for I 
would hate to see it get in the hands of 
the power trust, for I know what it would 
mean,” write a citizen of Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn. 

“We need TVA as it is,” is the plea of a 
married couple in Hopkinsville, Ky. 

“It seems to me that the private power 
companies had time and opportunity to have 
done something about bringing electricity to 
the country people if they had wished to do 
so. I certainly don’t think they should be 
interfering now after it has already been 
done. Hope they can be stopped,” writes an 
Adamsville, Tenn., housewife. 

“Am also grateful to know there is a way 
by which the people can be heard in the 
fight to save the TVA,” is the expression of 
a Trenton, Ky., businessman. 

A mother in Sparta, Tenn., is proud of 
present service from TVA: 

“Twenty years ago when our oldest son 
helped build Norris Dam our electricity of 
today was only a dream to come true, now 
we are very proud of our service and wouldn't 
it changed.” 

, as the Bible tells us, “by their fruits 
know them,” t me to refer to 
the fruits of TVA’s 21 years of oper- 
developing the resources of an entire 


In keeping with the objectives prescribed 
law, TVA has brought about major im- 
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ment in preventing floods—in fact, 
ae TVA’s major dams were completed, we 
have not experienced really serious flood 
damage in the valley, although for 3 straight 
years heavy flood conditions were experi- 
enced. This same flood-control program has 
benefited areas of the = Valley and the 

ippi Valley as well. 
a OWA through improvement of the 
navigation channel, has made possible con- 
stantly increasing barge-line traffic on the 
river, which in 1953 amounted to another all- 
time high record of 7 million tons, carried 
1 billion ton-miles at savings to shippers of 
on. ; 

68 eee agricultural efforts have worked 
a virtual revolution in valley farming. Soil- 
depleting row crops have been largely super- 
seded by soil-conserving cover crops support- 
ing animal husbandry agriculture made pos- 
sible by the production of TVA high-anal- 
ysis phosphate and nitrate fertilizers. These, 
incidentally, are now produced in large quan- 
tities by the commercial fertilizer plants of 
the Nation. 


The TVA program of malaria control has 


virtually wiped out that disabling disease 
which, prior to TVA, incapacitated some 30 
percent of the valley population annually, 
and which, of course, took them out of the 
ranks of breadwinners for long periods of 
time. 

The TVA forestry program is bringing 
about a remarkable improvement in this 
valuable crop, so that to date some 250 mil- 
lion seedlings from TVA nurseries have been 
used in reforestation projects and the major- 
ity of counties in the Tennessee Valley have 
now adopted some organized fire-prevention 
program. Private owners are adopting 
scientific-management forest projects han- 
dled upon a sustained yield basis. 

The TVA low cost, high use electricity 
policy, which has introduced mass-produc- 
tion methods in the field of power distribu- 
tion, has resulted in the lowering of rates 
all over the Nation but without causing the 
private power companies to suffer a reduc- 
tion in earnings. Actually, just the opposite 
has been true, 

Please realize that bigness was thrust upon 
the TVA, first by the power demands of World 
War II in which TVA power played a key 
role; and, in recent years by the ever-grow- 
ing demands of the defense program, and 
particularly the Atomic Energy Commission. 
By 1957, it is conservatively estimated that 
the defense needs alone will take more power 
than TVA generated this past year; that the 
civil and nondefense needs of the valley will 
by 1957 be taking only one-third of total 
power production. 


We of the Tennessee Valley have entered 
into solemn covenants with our own Federal 
Government whereby our Government agrees 
to furnish wholesale, the electric power 
needed by our people. There was never any 
stipulation written into those agreements 
that we cannot grow, cannot enlarge, can- 
not ask for more power as it is needed. Just 
as we agreed to have TVA become our sole 
supplier of energy, so we were led to have 
faith that as our power needs increased, the 
TVA would expand to take care of those 
needs. Gentlemen, we have faith in the 
contractual promises of our Government 
and we do not believe that any measures 
should be introduced that would force the 


TVA to go back upon its solemn contractual 
word, 


In conclusion, I want to state for the 
record that we are under no illusions about 
the objectives of Mr. Hoover, the Chairman 
of the Commission of which this task force 
is a subdivision. In suggesting over a year 
ago the formation of this very Commission 
to which he was later appointed as Chair- 
man, Mr. Hoover made the grand design of 
this proceeding quite clear. I quote from 
& speech delivered by Mr. Hoover on April 11, 
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1953, at the diamond jubilee of the Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The objective of the whole proceeding 
should be to get the Federal Government out 
of the business of generating and distrib- 
uting power as soon as possible.” 

In this same speech Mr. Hoover used the 
bankrupt phrase, “creeping socialism,” in 
referring to Federal public power projects, 
thereby echoing the propaganda line of the 
private power companies. 

Now when we look at the background of 
Admiral Moreell, chairman of this task force, 
can we have any feeling that he is an un- 
biased Judge? Admiral Moreell, in a speech 
delivered on November 10, 1952, before the 
American Petroleum Institute, said the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, among other public 
projects, was in line with “this century-old 
strategy of Marx—what today we call creep- 
ing socialism.” 

Seven members of the task force were also 
members of the panel and Committees on 
National Water Policy of the Engineers Joint 
Council, which 3 years ago came out against 
the preference clause in contracts for the 
sale of public power and against Federal 
construction of transmission lines to serve 
the preferred groups—i. e., municipalities 
and cooperatives. 

Anti-TVA or antipublic power statements 
are directly attributable to several members 
of this task force. In fact, it is impossible 
to discover a known friend of public power 
among the task force membership. Appar- 
ently no effort has been made to assemble 
@ neutral group or even to achieve a balance 
between private and public power propo- 
nents. 

Despite this evidence of bias, and despite 
the publicly stated aim of Mr. Hoover to 
“get the Federal Government out of the busi- 
ness of generating and distributing power 
as soon as possible,” I am bold enough to 
urge you nevertheless to consider the TVA 
openmindedly. 

Objective appraisal of this world-renowned 
development surely must lead any reasonable 
man to conclude that it is one of America’s 
finest examples of democracy in action. 





Flanders Has Some Solid Backing in 
McCarthy Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “FLANDERS Has Some Solid 
Backing in McCarthy Fight,” written by 
Peter Edson, NEA Washington corre- 
spondent, and published on July 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FuaNpers Has Some Sort BackKInG IN 

‘McCarTHuy FicutT 

WASHINGTON, July 27, 1954—A little 
known but growing political group quickly 
jumped on the coattails of Senator RaLpH 
E. FLANveRS, Republican, of Vermont, when 
the salty Vermonter took out after his col- 
league, Senator JosepH McCartTuy. 

It is called the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress. Members call themselves 
bipartisan. But with their frankly liberal 
goals, they find that since 1948 only 5 of the 
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22 Senators and Representatives whom they 
have supported successfully have been Re- 
publicans. 

Their box score isn’t bad. They've lost 
only nine of the men they've supported. 

The McCarthy camp charges that Senator 
PLANDERS has been masterminded by some 
powerful organization operating in the back- 
ground. The committee has been accused 
of playing this role. 

It’s true that the group has been working 
hand and glove with Senator FLANpERs in 
his anti-McCarthy efforts. But it’s not ex- 
actly true that they’ve masterminded him. 
In fact, it’s the other way around to some 
extent. They've learned a few tricks from 
the cagy Vermont solon. 

For instance, his release of his speech 
calling for a censure of Senator McCarTHy 
several days before he planned to deliver 
it in the Senate caught the committee's 
professional public-relations man by sur- 
prise. 

FLANDERS’ motive in doing this was to make 
sure that every Senator had read the speech 
by the time he formally delivered it. It was 
a neat parliamentary move to force a faster 
showdown on the censure motion. 

It was also to keep any Senators from 
stalling on the vote on the claim that they 
wanted more time to study the motion. 

For months the committee had been seek- 
ing some means for getting the Senate to 
face up to the McCarthy question. But it 
took Senator FLanvers to show them the best 
way to do it. 

There’s some substance to the charge that 
the committee is powerful. The central idea 
binding the group has caught on significantly 
since they first put it in practice in 1948, 

Committee spokesmen now claim to have 
5,000 contributors widely scattered around 
the United States who are willing to spend 
various sums for the campaigns of approved 
candidates. 

A total of about $300,000 has been given 
to date to favored candidates and the com- 
mittee hopes to have some sizable campaign 
contributions available for the upcoming 
November elections. 

The committee's small permanent staff in 
New York has a $30,000-per-year budget. It 
is headed by former film writer George E. 
Agree. 

The ghost-writer for former President 
Franklin Roosevelt, Playwright Robert Sher- 
wood, is one of the guiding lights of the 
group. Other key members of its board of 
advisers include the former prosecutor at 
the Nuremburg trials, Telford Taylor; Robert 
R. Nathan, economist; Mark Ethridge, pub- 
lisher; and composer Oscar Hammerstein IL 

The donations which the group makes to 
favored candidates range from $500 to $5,000. 
the only strings attached to this money, it 
is claimed, is the promise from a candidate 
that he will try to maintain those qualities 
and goals which caused him to be approved 
in the first place. 

One of the most desired qualities in a 
legislator, the committee believes, is that he 
strive for a “creative international foreign 
policy.” 

The committee wants him to be a good 
team player on the liberal side of all issues. 
And the group also urges their candidates 
to make extensive use of the committee for 
help any time. 

The committee is also very practical. It 
has a policy of not supporting a candidate 
who has no chance of winning. 

Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, is very grateful for the help 
the committee gave him in his campaign in 
1950. He says of the group: 

“In the past, liberal forces have been 
working on a piecemeal, disunited besis, 
There was a definite need for a well-informed 
body of citizens who focus their interest 
and energy on the Congress, its operations, 
and its personalities. 
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“The desire of the NCEC to accept this 
challenge is heartening news. Members 
must be people who can provide sound lead- 
ership in their home communities, and at 
the same time contribute to a long-range 
liberal political philosophy.” 





The Honorable William Henry Harrison 


SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois, concerning Birt. 
Harrison. I learned to know him well 
ever since we first came to the 82d Con- 
gress, because his room was next to mine 
in the Old House Office Building. We 
associated together informally as well as 
on the floor of the House. I had the 
honor to succeed the gentleman from 
Tllinois {[Mr. Sprrncer] and Bru. Harri- 
son as head of the 82d group, and I 
am proud that I followed in their foot- 
steps. I am happy to know that Br. 
Harrison will still be with us. Through 
our friendship I have found that he has 
always been not only a perfect gentle- 
man through and through, a true in- 
heritor of all his rich ancestry, which 
goes back to William Henry Harrison, 
a President of the United States, but he 
is also an able legislator. I certainly 
hope that he will be able to continue 
with us and grace the other body. 





The Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 





SPEECH 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, before 
leaving Idaho to come to Washington to 
be sworn in as a freshman Congressman, 
I. had heard so much about WESLEY 
D’Ewart that I almost felt as though I 
knew him. My predecessor representing 
the Second Congressional District of the 
State of Idaho, the Honorable John San- 
born, had told me that no Member of the 
House was more capable or better in- 
formed on matters affecting the Western 
States than the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. D’Ewart]. In the 4 years 


during which it has been my pleasure to 
serve with him and under his chairman- 
ship, the words of John Sanborn have 
been proven true many, many times. 
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WesLeyY D’Ewart has been not only one 
of the foremost spokesmen for the States 
of the West, but he has also put in prob- 
ably as much time at his work as any 
Member of Congress, and his industry 
and devotion to his work have been 
manifest in many fields, but particularly 
those affecting the Western States. 

His background, his legislative ability, 
his knowledge of the problems of the 
West, and his courage and honesty will 
be sorely missed. It is with the greatest 
regret on the part of all of us from all 
sections of the Nation to see WEs 
D’Ewart leaving the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he has done such 
meritorious service for his people of 
Montana, for the West and for the 
Nation. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


August 14, 1954 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in OCongress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CoNGrREssIonat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 




















Need for Termination of Deficit Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
and various editorials relative to a reso- 
lution introduced by the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ngep FOR TERMINATION OF DeEFIciT FINANCING 
(Statement by Senator Bripcss) 


A month ago the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] joined with me 
in introducing Senate Joint Resolution 174, 
proposing that the Constitution be amended 
to assure the American people of balanced 
budgets in the future by putting an end to 
deficit Government financing. 

The response to this proposal by the voters 
of our country has been overwhelming. The 
man on the street has been quick to see 
its wisdom and its necessity. Cver 100 
newspapers, large and small, have carried 
editorials praising its purpose and advocat- 
ing its enactment. Furthermore, Senator 
Byrp and I have received mail in such vol- 
ume as to tax the limit of our already busy 
office staffs. 

Pay-as-you-go government is long overdue. 
Fach day that we fail to recognize and re- 
spond to growing inflation, the danger of 
further damaging our national stability and 
prestige increases. The people who must 
pay our Nation’s tax bill, the same people 
who have sent us here to the Senate to repre- 
sent them are aware of this danger. And 
well they might be for it is simple arithmetic 
that we cannot continue to spend more 
money than we take in and, at the same 
time, remain domestically sound and inter- 
nationally strong. As one Illinois editor put 
it: “The main objective * * * is sound as 
sanity.” 

Iam more convinced than ever of the need 
for quick action by the Congress on this 
resolution so that the way will be paved for 
early ratifying action by the 48 States. 
When you read, as the senior Senator from 
Virginia and I have, so many letters from 
every corner of this Nation, written by people 
in all walks of life, supporting our proposal, 
you will quickly see that now is the time to 
put our financial house in order; now is the 
—" restore common sense to Govern- 

ent, 

In order to point up my contentions even 
more strongly, I append hereto a copy of 
Senate Joint Resolution 174, together with 
several editorials which have appeared in 
several newspapers throughout the Nation 
endorsing its purpose. They are a sample 
of the editorial comment in support of the 
Proposed amendment and echo accurately 
the sentiments of the American taxpayer. 
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Senate Joint Resolution 174 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for the imposition of Federal taxes 
to provide revenues at least equal to ap- 
propriations, except in time of war de- 
clared by the Congress or when the United 
States is engaged in open hostility against 
an external enemy 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. On or before the 15th day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a budget which shall set 
forth his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during the ensuing fiscal year 
under the laws existing on such date and his 
recommendations with respect to appropria- 
tions to be made for such fiscal year. Except 
in time of war declared by the Congress or 
when the United States is engaged in open 
hostility against an external enemy, the total 
appropriations recommended by the Presi- 
dent for any fiscal year shail not exceed the 
total of his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during such fiscal year. 

“Sec. 2. In the event the Congress, except 
in time of war declared by the Congress or 
when the United States is engaged in open 
hostilities against an external enemy, makes 
appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year in 
excess of the total of the President’s esti- 
mates of the receipts of the Government 
during such fiscal year reduced by any 
amount by which the apropriations made for 
all previous fiscal years beginning subse- 
quent to the effective date of this article of 
amendment (except fiscal years during which 
the United States has been engaged in a war 
declared by the Congress or open hostility 
against an external enemy) have exceeded 
the actual receipts of the Government dur- 
ing all such fiscal years, it shall enact meas- 
ures to raise during such ensuing fiscal year 
an amount of additional revenue at least 
equal to the amount of such excess. 

“Sec. 3. As used in sections 1 and 2 of this 
article, the term ‘appropriations’ includes 
grants of authority to make actual expendi- 
tures of funds but does not include appro- 
priations to reimburse the Government 
agency making such actual expenditures. 

“Src. 4. No motion in either House of Con- 
gress to adjourn for more than 3 days shall 
be in order during any period of time when 
the Congress has failed to perform its duty 
under section 2 of this article. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be effective on 
and after the first day of the calendar year 
which begins after the date this article is 
ratified. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 


[From the Exeter (N. H.) Newsletter of 
June 15, 1954] 


Senators Strtes Brivcers and Harry Brrap 
have proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain a balanced budget ex- 
cept in the event of war. 

Senator Brrp has long been a powerful 
influence in opposition to efforts to increase 
the public debt now set at $275 billion. He 
was successful last year in balking adminis- 
tration proposals to raise the limit to which 
the Federal Government may borrow, and it 
would appear that his opposition now will 
prevent an increase to the $290 billion limit 
that the administration requests. Senator 
Brivces, as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, must be considered as a 
strong voice in the opposition. He cites that 
a continuance of present United States fiscal 
policy for the next 40 years, or the estimated 
period that the Nation faces in maintaining 
a costly defense program would reduce the 
American dollar in 1994 to a value of about 
12% cents. 

The amendment as proposed by Brinces 
and Brrep would mean that Congress at the 
close of each session, except in time of war, 
must balance appropriations with income. If 
appropriations exceeded Government re- 
ceipts they would have to be met by the 
levying of new taxes. 

The voices of economy are not entirely lost 
in the midst of the heavy spending of the 
past two decades. They grow louder now to 
slow down if possible the policy of inflation 
to which the Government has long com- 
mitted itself. 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of July 16, 1954] 


Senators Stytes Brmces and Harry Byrrp 
are following sound business judgment in 
their proposal of a constitutional amend- 
ment to put the Government on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, except in time of war. 

Brivces sizes the situation up correctly 
when he says that the Nation will continue 
for many years to carry a costly defense load. 
This, therefore, ceases to be an emergency 
and has become the normal permanent sta- 
tus. It must be recognized as such, which 
means that appropriations must be made 
to cover such spending, instead of permit- 
ting the national debt to grow indefinitely. 

The national debt is now almost $275 bil- 
lion—a gigantic sum. To keep adding to 
that debt as.is being done today is suicidal. 
It is a grave injustice to coming genera- 
tions, who must carry that load as well as 
the problem of their own day. 

Of late the National Government has been 
an agency for spending without any real re- 
gard for solvency. The taxpayer’s money 
is poured out recklessly, and then if po- 
litical demands exceed receipts, more funds 
are borrowed. It surely is time there was a 
jacking up. The only form that can take 
is to demand a balanced budget. 

No one can deny, as Senator Brinces as- 
serts, that emergencies of great magnitude 
that strike the Nation unexpectedly must 
be dealt with by heroic means, whatever the 
financial cost may be. But we should not 
go on indefinitely pasting an emergency label 
on the whole course of time. We must not 
forget also that Government borrowing and 
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the piling up of a costly debt have helped 
to cut the value of the dollar. Today it 
has about half of the value of 20 years ago. 
This process must not be allowed to go on 
indefinitely, and to accelerate its shrinkage 
as the national debt climbs. 

Bamces was right when he declared that 
“to insure monetary stability we must put 
an end to the practice of financing Federal 
operations through an interest-bearing 
charge account that is never paid and upon 
which our Government has come to depend. 
President Eisenhower promised in the elec- 
tion campaign to do something about it, 
but his administration has not got very far. 
Now let’s have a showdown and settle the 
matter by ruling that the Government must 
pay its way in peacetime and no fooling 
about it. 

{From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
July 18, 1954] 
For Rea Reroxm 

The enforced Federal budget balancing 
proposed by United States Senators STYLzs 
Brawwces, New Hampshire RepuDlican, and 
Harry F. Brep, Virginia Democrat, deserves 
serious congressional attention. They have 
introduced a resolution for amendment of 
the Constitution for that purpose. Senator 
Brivces is chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and Senator Brap heads the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Expenditures. Those official 
positions enhance the appearance of authori- 
tative judgment of the Federal fiscal situa- 
tion. The fact that the resolution has bi- 
partisan sponsorship makes it even more 
practically impressive. 

If the Constitution were amended on the 
pattern proposed by those two Senators, Fed- 
eral revenues would be estimated in advance 
by the executive department as at present. 
If Congress voted for appropriations in ex- 
cess of the estimated revenues, congressional 
adjournment would be forbidden until taxes 
to keep the budget balanced also were voted. 
Only when the United States was involved 
in war, with or without a formal declara- 
tion. by Congress, would the constitutional 
compulsion for budget balancing be sus- 
pended. In wartime, of course, the taxes 
to match expenditures could be literally 
crushing. This has been taken into account 
by Senators Brrp and Brinpcss. 

The unbalanced Federal budget has become 
a dangerous way of life in the United States 
in the last two decades. Senator Byrrp re- 
marks that the Federal or national debt 
is equal to all of the accessible physical 
assets of the Nation. This year Congress 
was asked, he added, to appropriate $56 bil- 
lion, although unexpended balances of pre- 
vious appropriations total $85,900,000,000. 
In other words, the Government might spend 
$143,200,000,000 if Congress acceded to the 
current appropriations request. 

Remarking that the value of the dollar 
and the Nation's security are threatened by 
this condition, Senator Brincges states that 
crisis borrowing and emergency borrowing, 
except in wartime, must be stopped. “The 
bottomless purse in the hands of a Socialist- 
minded bureaucracy,” he says, “is the ideal 
weapon with which to break down the virtues 
of thrift and industry and destroy the seif- 
sufficiency and personal initiative of the 
people.” This “fantastic charge account” 
which has been a major factor in Federal 
Government spending and the debt increase 
in the last 20 years is “a form of invisible 
taxation—a secret capital levy—upon all of 
the people.” 

It is reasonably plain that voluntary ab- 
stention by the Government cannot be an- 
ticipated. Enforced budget balancing, in- 
volving either economy on taxes that would 
make all citizens more sensitive to the full 
meaning of Government spending projects, 
is the only remedy. As a promoter of econ- 
omy, the Bridges-Byrd resolution is excep- 
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tionally promising. Pull-scale debate on it 
in Congress should have great educational 
effect. Passage of the resolution to the 
States and reasonably prompt action on it 
by the legislatures would decisively resolve 
this vitally important issue. 


— 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Daily Calumet of 
July 26, 1954] 


A Goop Ipza DooMep ror Ax 


Another noble idea is headed for the ash- 
can or the ax, as you like it. Reference is 
had to a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbidding the 
Federal Government to operate by deficit 
spending in peacetime. The first noble ex- 
periment was the proposed celebrated 
Bricker amendment, making it illegal to sign 
treaties with other nations if the provisions 
of such documents violate existing law. 

Take your own case. Say you earn $375 
per month. How long can you go on 
spending $376 a month and get by? Yet the 
Government is doing just that. What a 
strange state of affairs it is, we must pass 
laws making us stay within all bounds of 
sanity regarding money matters. 

Thanks to Harry F.Loop Byrrp, of Virginia, 
and W. Srrizs Brivces, of New Hampshire, 
two United States Senators, who propose a 
commonsense limitations on spending. 
Every taxpayer in America ought to send 
Byrrp and Brincges a bouquet. What these 
two ordinary, hard-headed lawmakers want 
is a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the President’s budget proposing the 
spending of more than the estimated receipts 
for the next fiscal year. x 

The idea has plenty of merit, but the 
spenders will knock it in the head. The 
deficit for the fiscal year just ended June 
30, was $3 billion. It is said it will be much 
greater when we look at the books on June 
30, 1955. We'll bet a dollar to a nickel it 
will. : 

The national debt now is crowding the le- 
gal limit of $275 billion. There are strong 
notions underway in Washington to boost 
that figure still more. They ought to run 
such goofs out of office. All that’s needed 
to inflate the $275 billion mark is a bill ap- 
proved by Congress. It will encounter vig- 
orous opposition, but observers of the 
Washington scene predict_its passage. 

Already opponents have taken one healthy 
swing with the ax on the Byrd-Bridges “idea. 
It is said that in peacetime it frequently be- 
comes necessary to spend for defense and the 
possibility of war. Under such circum- 
stances the administration—Republican or 
Democrat—might be pinched considerably 
on spending for security. That’s a lot of 
balderdash. The amendment can be so 
put together as to preclude the element of 
danger in a time of crisis. 

The main objective sought by Senators 
Byrrp and Brivces is as sound as sanity. Not 
only is it Wise to put the clamps on a soar- 
ing debt, but it is absolutely necessary un- 
less we are willing to see the Federal debt 
puncture the sky and so precipitate finan- 
cial disaster upon the Nation. 

The present debt of $275 billion is appal- 
ling. It will take this generation and a good 
many more to put the Federal. Government 
back on the black side of the ledger. It will 
take God only knows how many years to bal- 
ance our books, if indeed this Nation ever 
does without resorting to repudiation of 
governmental obligations. That would be 
ruin, also. 

Lend Senators Brrep and BRmcEs your 
very best punch. Hope, fervently, they may 
put their proposal through the Congress. I¢ 
will be a tough fight. There still are a num- 
ber of New Deal Demos around, augmented 
by Republican big spenders, whose main in- 
terest seems to be in spreading the power of 
the Federai Government over ever-widen- 
ing areas. Enough of that—H. F. W. 


August 16 


[From the Durham (N. C.) Sun o 
19, 1954] 


POWERFUL ARGUMENT 


The proposal of Senator Brunces, of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, that the Constitution 
be amended to provide for a balanced budget 
may not be a pleasant thought for some 
Members of Congress or for some executive 
leaders but it has much to recommeng it. 
It is an application of the Pay-as-you-go 
principle. 

Senator BridcEs’ amendment would re. 
quire that revenues must be provided by 
any Congress to match any appropriations 
it may make. It would eliminate defici 
spending; would provide that the Govern. 
ment spend only so much money as it may 
expect to have to spend. 

Latitude in times of national crisis, how. 
ever, is provided. The restriction would not 
apply in any time of war or in any periog of 
open hostilities against an externa] enemy, 
What would happen in the event of the neeq 
of any sudden buildup toward war? There 
would have to be, presumably, a sudden 
buildup in revenues to pay for the expendi. 
tures, 

There will be some strenuous opposition 
among the Members of Senate and House; 
no doubt of that. There are Representatives 
and Senators who are impatient of any 
check on their pet spending schemes ang 
many are apostles of the system of spend- 
ing today and letting tomorrow take care 
of the bills. They may not be here tomor. 
tow and, in any event, “tomorrow is another 
day.” 

Senator Bripcss’ resolution grows out of 
the failure of even a conservative Repubii- 
can Congress to move toward a balanced 
budget and the pressure being exerted for 
another lifting of the national debt limit, 
The deficit for the year ending June 30 was 
about $3 billion. This year, Senator Harry 
Byrrp, of Virginia, says, the deficit will be 
greater instead of smaller because taxes 
have been reduced faster than expenditures, 
Moreover, although Senator Byrp said noth- 
ing of that, taxes have been reduced for those 
more able to pay rather than for the great 
body of Americans, 

Senator Byrrp, in an address in the Sen- 
ate last week, stoutly supported the Bridges 
amendment and advanced at least one pow- 
erful argument in its favor. The ban on 
deficit spending, said Senator Byrrp, “would 
be an affective deterrent on nonessential 
spending.” 

It would, indeed. He has a strong point 
there. Congress is persuaded into excessive 
spending by pressure groups; and succumbs 
because it is aware that the beneficiaries will 
be pleased and because the rest of the coun- 
try will not complain too much. It will not 
complain too much because, under deficit 
spending the day of reckoning is postponed 
and because it will not think the thing 
through. Besides other pressure groups 
conclude that they may want some “gravy” 
of their own some day. 

If, however, the Congress is required to 
find the money for the additional expendi- 
tures and forced to levy additional taxes for 
the spending which goes beyond available 
revenues, it will be impelled to pause; for 
the citizen does not utter louder cries & 
anguish than when another tax is being 
added. 


f July 


[From the Bridgeton (N. J.) News of July 17, 
1954] 
Wovutp Curs SPENDING 

Senator Srrites Bariwces, Republican, o 
New Hampshire, and Senator Harry Br®, 
Democrat, of Virginia, are collaborating 02 
an amendment to the Constitution, the pu 
pose of which is to put an effective curd 
on Government spending. 
. This amendment, which if passed by Con- 
gtess and ratified by the required number 
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of States, would put an end to all headaches 
ver balancing the budget for under the 
smendment it would balance itself. 

The purpose of this amendment is to for- 
bid any administration to spend more in 
any one year than the estimated receipts for 
that year. The budget and retvteipts would 
nave to balance. In short, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to be conducted on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. This is good common 
sense and there is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not be conducted on that 
eee two men are not dreamers, but men 
who have been Close students of our financial 
situation and have been earnest advocates 
of bringing our financial situation into bal- 
ance. Senator Byrp, who is a successful 
businessman, has long since won the repu- 
tation of being an expert in Government 
fnancial affairs and of having such facts 
and figures at his fingertips. 

In discussing the proposed amendment, 
Senator Bripces said something must be done 
to set our financial house in order or else 
our national stability will be endangered 
and our national prestige shaken. 

This statement by Senator Brinces is not 
overdrawn by any means and coincides with 
the views of these wise financiers of the 
Nation, and is the reason both of these men 
oppose any increase in the debt limit. 

We were promised that the Republicans 
would balance the budget if placed in power. 
At the end of the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration the budget remained 
unbalanced, the excuse being that it was 
impossible owing to commitments of the 
Truman reign. The second year of the Eisen- 
hower administration finds the budget $3 
billion out of balance, and it is predicted 
the next year will find the situation even 
worse. So it is apparent that some such 
drastic step as the proposed amendment 
must be taken to insure the country finan- 
cially. 

No action on this proposed amendment 
will be taken until the next session of Con- 
gress and it may find the going hard, as the 
spenders will oppose any effort to put a 
curb on them, but once the amendment 
comes before Congress the people should rally 
so overwhelmingly in its support that Con- 
gress will not dare to fail to approve it. 
Once through Congress there is no question 
of its approval by the necessary number of 
States, for the people are tired of their Gov- 
ernment being continually billions of dol- 
lars in the red and of the mountain of debt 
under which they are laboring.—W. E. M. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of July 20, 1954] 


In Tome or Peace, Pay CaSH—THaAT’s BrEp- 
Brivces PLan 


Democratic Senator Byrp, of Virginia, and 
Republican Chairman Sryies Brees, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, are joint spon- 
sors of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which, in the interests of America, 
should be submitted and adopted in jig time. 

In brief, this amendment would prohibit 
deficit spending. It would require Congress 
to levy taxes to cover the entire amount of 
its appropriations every year. 

As Senator Byrp explains it, the amend- 
ment would not be applicable “during pe- 
tiods when the United States is engaged in 
war declared by Congress or in open hostili- 
ties against an external enemy.” 

But in times of peace—no deficits. 

Is there anything wrong with that? Is 
there any reason why this wondrously rich 
country should keep running farther and 
farther into debt, even in years of great pros- 
Perity? We think most Americans would 
agree that there is none. We think the Byrd- 
Bridges amendment, if submitted, would be 
adopted virtually by acclamation. 

Pa Proposed amendment is only part of 
nator ByRp’s personal program of things 
that must be done “if we are to preserve our 
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solvency.” He recommends these four 
moves: 


1. Balance the budget by reducing spend- 


ing. 

2. Hold the existing debt ceiling at $275 
billion, “This is more than enough for us to 
owe.” 

3. Reduce taxes after reducing expendi- 
tures; “it does not make sense to borrow 
money to reduce taxes.” 

4. Short of a national emergency, there 
can and should be a moratorium in all new 
spending programs until the Federal Gov- 
ernment is showing a budget surplus. 

Here again we think there would be very 
little difference of opinion among those 
Americans who honor simple arithmetic 
above socialistic theories. The wonder is 
that so few men, once they are elected to 
Congress and move to Washington, actually 
vote the way any rational and patriotic 
American ought to vote. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
July 20, 1954) 
Brrp-Brinces ForMULA: Ir Derictrs WERE 
ILLEGAL, BUDGET WOULD BaLANcE 


It isn’t as easy—and not always as spec- 
tacular—to get out of debt as to get in. The 
New Deal and its offspring the Fair Deal made 
a big splash with their red ink, operating 
on the theory that prosperity came that way 
and that the Federal debt didn’t matter be- 
cause “after all, we owe it to ourselves.” 

With only four exceptions, Senator Harry 
Byrrp points out, the Government of the 
United States has operated in the red for 25 
years, and a balanced budget is not yet in 
sight. The deficit for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 was approximately $3 billion; and 
he warns that this year’s deficit will be higher 
because taxes have been reduced faster than 
expenditures. 

The Eisenhower administration made a 
substantial dent in the deficit of last year. 
By the budget recommended by Harry S. Tru- 
man (his last one) the amount of red ink 
for fiscal 1954 would have been $9 billion. 
But the Government still is spending in ex- 
cess of income because Congress has deleted 
some revenues without a corresponding dele- 
tion on the spending end of the ledger. So 
the debt mounts. 

Specifically the bipartisan economy—or 
budget balancing—plank introduced by Sen- 
ators Byrp, of Virginia, and Brinces, of New 
Hampshire (chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee), provides: 

Under section 1 the President, at the open- 
ing of each session of Congress, would sub- 
mit a budget setting forth both appropria- 
tion recommendations and revenue esti- 
mates, but the recommended appropriations 
shall not exceed estimated revenue under tax 
laws existing at the time. 

If, in any session, Congress enacts appro- 
priations which, in combination with any 
deficit carried over from the previous year, 
exceed the revenue estimates, section 2 re- 
quires legislation raising additional revenue 
to cover the deficit. 

Under section 4 neither the House nor the 
Senate may adjourn until estimated revenue 
and enacted appropriations, plus any previous 
year deficit, are in balance. 

The amendment, of course, is careful to 
provide that it is not applicable during pe- 
riods when the United States is engaged in 
war declared by Congress, or in open hostili- 
ties against an external enemy. 

In simple language, this amendment would 
prohibit deficit spending; if appropriations 
exceed revenue, taxes must be raised to cover 
the deficit. This would be an effective de- 
terrent to nonessential . which ac- 
tually comprises a big part of every deficit. 

Practically everything else has been 
to curb excessive spending, of the type born 
with the New Deal policy of tax, spend, and 
elect. Maybe a law governmen pro- 
hibiting expenditures beyond income, can 
do it. 


~ less than Western 
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The Russians Lose a Cold War Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “The Russians Lose a Cold 
War Battle,” which appeared in the Au- 
gust 14, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tue Russians LOsE a CoLtp Wark BATTLE 


A sharp cold war defeat for Russia, a de- 
feat long years in the making, is the basic 
meaning of the antiaggression pact just 
signed by Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
It is a 20-year collective-action hands-off 
sign to Moscow, in a strategic area which 
Moscow has repeatedly attempted to domi- 
nate since 1946. And it is backed not only 
by 1.3 million of the world’s toughest sol- 
diers, but by the collective strength of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to 
which Greece and Turkey already belong and 
to which Communist but non-Soviet Yugo- 
slavia now indirectly adheres and soon may 
directly adhere. 

The pact represents a tremendous 
strengthening of the free world front against 
Communist expansion. On Russia’s south- 
western border it posts the allied strength 
of Turkey’s standing army of nearly 600,000, 
Yugoslavia”s 600,000, and Greece’s 150,000— 
all of them tough and well-trained and 
newly fortified with Western military equip- 
ment, and many of them battle-tested vet- 
erans. The exploits of the Turks in Korea 
are happily familiar. The Greeks, in one 
terrible decade ending in 1949, fought Ital- 
ians, Germans, Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, and 8 
civil war. The Yugoslavs, in World War II, 
tied down 16 German divisions in their 
mountains and forests, contributing mate- 
rially to Allied victory in Italy and the West. 

This is a heartening triumph for the West 
now, enhanced by the prospect of a Trieste 
agreement that could end Italo-Yugoslav 
friction and add Italy to the new pact. It 
is all the more cheering in the perspective 
of the few brief years that saw Russia’s 
historic drive to the Mediterranean all but 
succeed. 

In 1946 the newly born cold war got warm 
with Moscow’s demand for joint control of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles. Turkey, 
then isolated but as courageous as ever, 
stoutly refused. The same year Commu- 
nists in Greece came close to seizing power 
there. For two years Yugoslavia aided this 
Communist effort, until Russian arrogance 
and overreaching led Tito to break with 
Moscow in June of 1948 and to begin his 
slow rapprochment with the West. From 
1947 the Truman Doctrine and American 
aid gave new hope to the Greeks and the 
Turks, and ultimately, with British and 
French collaboration, to the Yugoslavs. 
Only last year Moscow repeated its demands 
for a foot in the Dardanelles, softly this time 
suggesting talks with Turkey alone instead 
of dragging in the Soviet satellites. But 
Turkey's reply, as defiant as ever, this time 
came from a nation infinitely stronger and 
no longer alone. 

For the Greeks and the Serbs the new en- 
trance is a renewal of old ties. Both fought 
for their freedem from the old Ottoman 
Turks. Both fought the Germans in the 
two world wars, and both are ethnically 
close. They split briefly only when Belgrade 
was obeying Moscow's orders. Now we can 
thank Moscow’s cupidity and stupidity, no 
statesmanship, ior 
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bringing them together again, and fn alfi- 
ance at last with their ancient enemies the 
Turks. For us, with our 6wn Army of only 
17 divisions, it means at least 70 tough Allied 
divisions directiy confronting the Russian 
Bear—divisions, our own military experts 
are convinced, are as tough and dependable 
as any we have on our side. It is enough to 
make Moscow think a long time indeed be- 
fore initiating fresh aggression anywhere in 
Europe or the Middle East. 


The Church in the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following article from the Lu- 
theran of July 28, 1954, concerning cer- 
tain Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
clergymen who are currently delegates 
to the World Council of Churches as- 
sembly at Evanston, DL: 


Tue Cuuscn In THE News 
(By Elson Ruff) 


UNITED STATES CLEARS EAST EUROPEAN 
DELEGATES 


President Eiser‘hower and Secretary of 
State Dulles said it would be all right for 
men from Iron Curtain countries to enter 
the United States for the World Council of 
Churches assembly next month. Even Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, who sponsored the tough 
immigration law which shields the United 
States behind its own iron curtain, said East 
European delegates could come “as long as 
they mind their own business, leave when 
they are supposed to, and don’t participate 
in sabotage or propaganda against this 
country.” 

But there were high hurdles to clear. Ac- 
cording to the law, the United States con- 
sul in each European country has the final 
word on applications for entry visas which 
are filed at his office. The Department of 
State recommended to consuls that they co- 
operate in clearing the way for delegates 
from Red countries. 

This month “Attorney General Brownell 
approved 11 Czechoslovak and Hungarian 
delegates for the trip to Evanston. This 
approval should be sufficient to guaranty 
visas for them. Still pending were appli- 
cations from 16 in East Germany, 2 in Po- 
land, and 1 in Yugoslavia. 


STATE DEPARTMENT EXPLAINS 


Lengthy explanation of why the United 
States is permitting Iron Curtain country 
churchmen to come to Evanston was given 
last week by the State Department. “In 
each of these countries,” the State Depart- 
ment said, “there have been some church- 
men of all faiths who have found it possible 
to reconcile their faith with public support 
of communism. Such may be the case with 
some or all of the clergymen from Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary who have now applied 
for admission to the United States to attend 
these church gatherings. * * * 

“The spiritual foundation on which this 
Nation rests is too strong to be adversely 
affected by any pro-Communist activities in 
which this small group of delegates from 
Communist-dominated areas might attempt 
to engage. The other participants in these 
gatherings, as well as the American people 
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im general, will be in a position to judge by 
the con iuct of these delegates whether they 
eome here as churchmen or as dists 
of an aggressive and materialistic philoso- 
phy * * * hostile to religious faith.” 

Pro-Communist delegates might benefit, 
too, from their contacts in America, the State 
Department thought. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK SIX 


It was reported from Prague that there 
are three Lutherans among the six Czecho- 
slovak delegates being sent to the World 
Council assembly. Bishop Jan Chabada and 
Superintendent Andrej Ziak of the Church of 
Slovakia, plus the dean of the Bratislava 
theological school, Jan Michalko, are the 
Lutherans. 

The Church of the Czech Brethren 
(Lutherans and Reformed merged to form 
this church in the Czechlands in 1918) is 
sending its synodical senior, Dr. Viktor 
Harek, and the dean of the Comenius theo- 
logical school, Dr. Joseph Hromadka. The 
Reformed Church in Slovakia is sending 
Bishop Imre Varga. 

Last month Czechoslovak churches 
launched an effort to win friends in English- 
speaking countries by mailing the first issue 
of a monthly English-language newsletter. 
“New forms of political, social, and cultural 
life are coming to life before our eyes,” wrote 
Dr. Hromadka. “We see our people in their 
intensive work of the building of a new order. 
We love our people and feel a sense of soli- 
darity with them in their plans and desires, 
in their mistakes and weaknesses.” 


IN CONCLUSION 


Don’t forget, when reports of the World 
Council of Churches assembly appear in your 
newspaper, that a newswriter’s job is to re- 
port dramatic and unusual events. If a pro- 
Communist bishop makes a 5-minute speech 
attacking American democracy, it will get 
more newspaper space than a dozen speeches 
explaining why Christians don’t approve of 
sin. 

It now seems certain that a few pro-Com- 
munist churchmen will be permitted to come 
to the Evanston assembly. There won't be 
many, and they probably won't talk much. 
But what they say will be played up beyond 
it true value. 

It is desirable that delegates from churches 
of the Red nations should come to the 
assembly, for the churches must struggle to 
keep from being separated by the Iron Cur- 
tain. In Communist countries the only men 
who are permitted to hold positions of leader- 
ship in churches are those willing to give 
active support to the Communist program. 

We have no reason to doubt the sincere 
Christian faith of these men. But we con- 
sider them deluded in the reasons they give 
for supporting their Red governments. 
Communism will eventually conquer the 
world, they say. They are pioneers working 
out the way for churches to survive under 
communism. 

Bishop Lajos Veto said at the Hannover 
assembly in 1952 that the H 
churches are “already now successfully tack- 
ling those problems which sconer or later 
will face all churches on this earth, partic- 
ularly when the old obsolete form of social 
organization will be superseded by the society 
of the future.” 

Perhaps if you have Communist doctrine 
preached at you year after year, you can 
come to believe such a statement. We in the 
free world don't believe that all churches on 
this earth will be compelled to come to terms 
with Moscow. Communism contains within 
itself the poisons which will detroy it if non- 


conquer the world, there will be no churches 


We disagree completely with these men 
from eastern Europe about their friendly 


attitude toward their Red rulers. But we 
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can easily understand why they lu) them. 
selves with comforting explanations. " 

One Communist collaborator expected at 
Evanston, Prof. Joseph Hromadka, is more 
difficult to understand than the others. He 
freely chose to put himself in the Peculiar 
situation where he is now. As a strong 
anti-Nazi, he and his family had to leays 
Czechoslovakia when Hitler's troops arrived 
in 1939. He lived in the United States unti 
1947, was a popular lecturer at Princeton 
Seminary, and could have stayed here the 
rest of his life. 

But he went home and became the chic 
Protestant leader in waving the Red flag in 
Eastern Europe. He sees clearly all the faulty 
in the western democracies, but never speaks 
of the inhuman crimes of the police states, 
“The path of my faith and the path of the 
communistic activity intersect one another 
but they are not identical,” he says. ; 

He will probably have opportunity to er. 
plain his ideas here next month, but I sys. 
pect he will not be successful in convincing 
anybody. Maybe, in a land of freedom of 
speech and respect for civil rights, he won't 
even be able to convince himself, 


. 


Some Farm Price Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents has 
clipped from the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal of August 10, 1954, some very good 
comments on an editorial run shortly 
before by the paper. I believe they are 
very instructive and should be brought 
to the attention of the Members. I here- 
with submit it for your consideration; 

Some Farm Price COMMENTS 


To the Eprror: 

On an editorial July 14 I see the cap- 
tion “Farmers Aren’t Busted.” Apparently 
that is quite a feather in the cap of 
the present administration. Perhaps this 
item will provide food for thought: “The 
number of business failures in the United 
States during June ran about 210 a week, 
according to a recent report by Dun & Brad- 
street. This total was about 28 percent 
higher than the number of business failures 
@ year earlier, and has been following this 
trend for 63 consecutives weeks.” 

Or this: Edwin Christianson, president of 
Minnesota Farmer’s Union, declares: “The 
June 15 agricultural price report shows that 
almost every important farm commodity 
had declined from May to June although 
Prices are usually seasonally strong that far 
ahead of harvest. In Minnesota, the parity 
ratio on the 16 leading commodities has 
dropped to 78 percent of parity. Worse than 
that, it is certain that there will be no recov- 
ery of prices when the new crops come to 
market. Minnesota has a 78 percent of par- 
ity average while the national average is 8 
percent. You need only to remember that 
the parity average for the 6 worst year 
of the great depression (1930 to 1935) was 
72 percent of parity to see how close we ale 
to bankruptcy conditions today.” 

And now 0 quote from the Louisville On 
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Benson issued his own statement that this 
rice drop “doesn’t indicate a general weak- 
ening in the farm price structure. 

I shall not draw any conclusions; I shall 
merely leave the conclusions for you good 


to draw. 
pentose Mrs, Orro A. WOLNER, 
BUTTERFIELD, MINN. 


V. I. Mimahan, 1881-1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Wisconsin’s foremost 
editors died suddenly last week. He was 
Victor I. Minahan, editor of the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette and the Appleton 
Post-Crescent, two of the leading dailies 
in my congressional district. 

Mr. Minahan was universally re- 
spected. His great gifts were enhanced 
by splendid personal characteristies— 
kindness, fairness, generosity, and in- 
tegrity. He had two brilliant careers, 
first as a lawyer of outstanding ability 
and success and for the last 24 years as 
a distinguished editor. His widely 
quoted editorials reflected the incisive 
mind of the counselor, but they were al- 
ways tempered with deep and human 
understanding. As a leader in his com- 
munity, Mr. Minahan’s advice was al- 
ways eagerly sought and freely given. In 
my own case, I have benefited deeply 
from his counsel as have countless 
others who always found his door open. 

Wisconsin has lost one of its finest 
citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include three tributes to Vic- 
tor I. Minahan which have appeared in 
newspapers in my congressional district: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 

V. L Mrtnanan Passes 

The death of V. I. Minahan, editor of the 
Press-Gazette, brought to a close a useful 
life. Although he had been in failing health 
for some time, it is characteristic of the man 
that he had dictated some editorials and had 
gone wading to relax in the cool waters of 
the bay when death came. 

Mr. Minahan lived only a few years past 
the three score and ten which are supposed 
to be the right of all, but he had in that 
time completed two careers, both with out- 
standing success. He was a lawyer and had 
engaged in the practice of law in Green Bay 
for many years before he became editor of 
the Press-Gazette. He built up a successful 
law business and distinguished himself as a 
member of the Brown County Bar. But 
early in this career he became interested in 
the newspaper business and in 1914 when 
he thought the newspaper service to the peo- 
ple of this area was inadequate he organized 
& company to publish the Free Press. 

It quickly became apparent that the city 
Was not any better off with two papers which 
it could not and this led to the con- 
Solidation of the Press and Gazette wi 
late John K. Kline, editor, and An 
Turnbull, business manager. Mr. 

principal stockholders in the 
ew company but he continued the practice 
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of law until 1930 when, upon the death of 
Mr. Kline, he became editor. 

His service as editor of the Press-Gazette 
during the past 24 years requires no elabora- 
tion here. He had definite views on the 
place of the newspaper in the community it 
serves and he spared no effort to put his ideas 
into effect. No day passed that he did not 
prepare his editorials if he was physically 
able. During his career he traveled a great 
deal but distance was not permitted to keep 
him from his work. 

Whether he was in Florida, California, or 
Egg Harbor his work was as regular as his 
meals, but it may be a mistake to call it work. 
He enjoyed his occupation. Although edi- 
toriai writing is an exacting and tiring task 
for most people, it never seemed to be so to 
him. He often declined help that was avail- 
able to him and more often than not ap- 
peared not to have space to print all he 
wished to say. 

In the Press-Gazette office he had the re- 
spect and affection of all. He was kind and 
generous, He had a sharp eye out for those 
who were trying hard as well as for those 
of special abilities. It was his greatest pleas- 
ure to give a hand here and there to those 
whom he felt needed help and deserved it. 
‘Often his editorial comment was turned to 
some person who had won neither wealth 
nor power but who had put forth the effort 
or shown the perserverance and skill required 
for success. 

His contributions to the community were 
many, and without publicity. One great 
contribution which cannot be concealed is 
written in the columns of the Press-Gazette 
during the past quarter of acentury. As we 
read it this community has lost a fine man 
and an able and understanding editor. 


[From the Manitowoc Herald-Tribune] 
Vicror I. MinaHan 


In spite of failing health, V. I. Minahan, 
editor of the Press-Gazette of Green Bay, 
dictated some editorials on the day of his 
death last week. He was subject to a heart 
seizure while wading in the waters of Green 
Bay near his summer home at Egg Harbor. 

This devotion to his work, even though he 
had help which he declined to avail himself 
of, is indicative of the type of man who for 
24 years served his community through the 
editorial columns of the Press-Gazette. 
Prior to engaging in the newspaper profes- 
sion he had distinguished himself as a bril- 
liant lawyer. 

As such, he earned a widespread reputa- 
tion for his ability, honesty and the zeal 
with which he handled his cases. It was 
perhaps this close attention to details and 
desire to further serve Green Bay which 
brought about a decision to publish another 
paper. When the Free Press later merged 
with the Gazette, he was a principal stock- 
holder and later became its editor. 

This writing also brought additional dis- 
tinction to the man who had previously been 
outstanding as an attorney. The power he 
attained was exercised judiciously, and no 
one, high or low, found him other than me- 
ticulously fair. Mr. Minahan shunned per- 
sonal glory and thus many of his philanthro- 
pies were without publicity, but he had 
earned the gratitude of many people and 
organizations for his fine 

The Press-Gazette has lost an able editor 
and the city of Green Bay one of its most 
consistent supporters. 


[Prom the Marinette Eagle-Star] 
Victor I, Minanan 
Victor I. Minahan had the training and ex- 


‘perience that ably fitted him for the post of 


editor of the Green Bay Press-Gazette which 
he did not assume until he was nearly 50 


“years of age. He had a keen, balanced mind 
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that enabled him to present an editorial 
subject in a manner most worthy of the pro- 
fession. 

Background and experience in various 
-walks of life make an editor all the more ca- 
pable of presenting a subject and judging the 
news. Mr. Minahan had these in abun- 
dance. He taught in a rural school and es- 
tablished a law practice after completing his 
law course at the University of Wisconsin. 
His prominence in the field of law resulted 
in his being called upon to serve as special 
prosecutor in graft cases. He was a captain 
in the field artillery during World War I and 
it was natural for him to exert his leadership 
in the American Legion, born of the war. 

These and other experiences and affiliations 
were invaluable to Mr. Minahan and he used 
them to great advantage as editor of one of 
the leading newspapers of the State. 


The Truce in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boston Traveler, of Boston, Mass., re- 
cently asked Members of Congress from 
Massachusetts to express their opinion 
on the truce in Indochina. 

I include in my extension of remarks 
a statement I made which appeared in 
the August 11, 1954, issue of the Boston 
Traveler: 

(By Congressman Jonn W. McCormack) 

(This is another expression of opinion by 
a Massachusetts Member of Congress re- 
garding the “truce” in Indochina in re- 
sponse to inquiry by the Traveler.) 

It is evident that the “truce” in Indochina 
was unfortunately a military defeat for 
France, and a bad blow for the free world. 

It is also quite evident that it is only a 
matter of time when the Reds will move 
again and probably take over the rest of 
Indochina, as well as Laos, and seriously 
threaten Cambodia. 

OTHERS IN PERIL 

The other nations of Southeast Asia are 
also in danger. 

The strange attitude of France has been 
known for a long time. When we were told 
as recently as last March by high officials of 
the present administration that the Na- 
varre plan would succeed, and Indochina 
was safe from the Communists, it was 
known, or should have been known, by our 
officials that the Navarre plan was a failure 
and that defeat would result, 

The strangest thing about the whole 
southeast Asia problem is the way Great 
Britain is acting with its important inter- 
ests there. 

It looks to me as if Britain and France 
are playing up to the Communists; that 
some kind of a deal exists that is not for 
our best interests. 

_ There is no question in my mind but that 
a determined effort was made some weeks 
ago to get us unilaterally into Indochina. 

If certain things that were proposed had 
received the approval of the leaders of both 
parties in Congress, I have no hesitancy in 
expressing the opinion we would have been 
involved in Indochina. 

It certainly would have been unwise for 
us to go in there, if at all, alone. 
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‘The military defeat of France and Indo- 


china leaves all of southeast Asia in peril 
and quick action is necessary if the Com- 
munists in that area are going to be stopped. 
If we are going to make a pact with south- 
east Asia nations, it must be done very 
quickly. 

I might also say that it looks as if some of 
the nations there will not join any defense 
pact and the question of developing an ef- 
fective defense pact is uncertain. 

The world situation from our angle has 
worsened considerably in the past year. As 
I see it, the most effective way for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in the first instance to give 
us needed leadership, is to create biparti- 
sanship in fact, as well as in name. 

This can be done by drafting and appoint- 
ing outstanding Democrats to prominent po- 
sitions in the State Department, in the De- 
fense Department, and even in his Cabinet. 

The probability is that he will not do 
this—but he should. And I do not mean 
Eisenhower Democrats because Democrats do 
not consider them to be Democrats. 

Before, during and after World War II, 
President Roosevelt and President Truman 
had a large number of able Americans who 
were Republicans in prominent position and 
at one time, at least two Republicans were 
members of the Cabinet. 

At the present time there are no real 
Democrats that I know of occupying prom- 
inent positions in any agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

VITAL MESSAGE 


The best evidence of bipartisanship is the 
drafting of able members of the opposite 
party to serve our country in a crisis. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is the only one who can 
do this. 

In my opinion, bipartisanship of this kind 
will be a message that other countries can 
understand and evaluate in its proper light. 

I might also say I consider the reduction 
of our Army and Navy to be very unwise, 
just as I thought the reduction of our Air 
Force last year, which has been corrected, 
was unwise. 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear and that is military 
strength and power greater than they possess. 

Every effort should be made to try and de- 
velop a real southeast Asia pact and in such 
® pact England and France should assume 
their full responsibility. 

On June 9, 1954, I made a speech in the 
House of Representatives in which I recalled 
the action of President Roosevelt in a criti- 
cal hour during the Second World War, in 
order to galvanize the Western peoples into 
action and weld them together to fight 
Nazism and Facism, made the dramatic 
move of drafting the Atlantic Charter guar- 
anteeing the four freedoms for all those 
fighting Nazism and Facism. 

At that time I said, “We need some such 
dramatic gesture now to win the Asian's 
faith and confidence.” I think that sugges- 
tion of mine is just as sound today as when 
I made it only a few months ago. 

Apparently steps are under way to try and 
lay the foundation for such a meeting and 
I hope it is not too late. 

In any event, we have got to face the 
world situation and view it objectively. 
Crying and moaning over what has hap- 
pened or what would not have happened if 
some things had taken place, is not going 
to have us meet the situation as it confronts 
us today. 

If President Eisenhower creates a real bi- 
partisan government bringing unity to our 
people, and if he increases our Armed Forces 
as he should, and if he gives the leadership 
that will bring about a real effective south- 
east Asia pact, we will be able to do those 
things necessary to stop the Red hordes in 
their attempt to dominate the world. 

fn order to accomplish this, we must have 
Gecisive leadership. Above all, our leader- 

ship should not be confused and uncertain. 
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Annual Flag Day Exercises, Lodge 109, 
BPOE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
1954, I had the privilege to be the princi- 
pal speaker at the annual Flag Day exer- 
cises of Lodge 109, BPOE, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL - Recorp the following 
speech I delivered on that occasion: 


Speecu py Hon. Epwarp J. BoNIN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, ON FiLaG DaY, JUNE 13, 1954 


‘We have assembled this afternoon to com- 
memorate a remarkable day in the history of 
our American Republic. 

On June 14, 1777, 177 years ago, the Thir- 
teen Colonies along our eastern seaboard cele- 
brated their first year of independence. 

The Founding Fathers of our constitutional 
form of government were in the midst of the 
great American Revolution against tyranny. 
General Washington’s army, ill-clothed, in- 
adequately armed, and poorly disciplined, was 
retreating before the trained regulars of the 
British Empire. Only the courage and the 
conviction of General Washington saved the 
patriot forces from total defeat. 

The memorable event we celebrate today 
Was not consummated on the battlefield— 
but in the sober atmosphere of the Old 
State House in the city of Philadelphia. 

Meeting at a time of stress and discourage- 
ment, the loosely bound Continental Con- 
gress adopted a resolution dedicating the 
Stars and Stripes as the standard of the 
infant Republic. 

Thus was established a new emblem of lib- 
erty, freedom and justice—the symbol of 
human rights that are the gift of God— 
the oldest, the proudest, and the best loved 
flag in the world. 

In assemblies such as this, it is fitting and 
proper to discuss the meaning and signifi- 
cance of our flag and to consider thought- 
fully the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands. 

To every loyal American, regardless of an- 
cestoral origin, that pledge signifies a solemn 
rededication to the pain and suffering of 
those who transmitted our inheritance to 
us. It means that we believe, with all our 
hearts and minds, in the sacred principles 
that guided our illustrious patriots in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

It means that we pledge, as they did, “our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor” 
in the cause of American liberty. 

It means that we will work, sacrifice and 


‘fight to preserve and defend our American 


system of free government—not only when 
it is threatened from abroad—but also from 
enemies who would destroy it from within. 

We can be proud that, in all its glorious 
history, the Stars and Stripes has never been 
carried in a war of aggression. It has never 
been the symbol of conquest or territorial 
acquisition. It has never brought tyranny 
or oppression to any people on éarth. 

Instead it has always been glorified and 
acclaimed as the flag of liberation, peace, and 
opportunty. Irrespective of the place where 
Old Glory has been unfurled to the breeze, 
its noble and inspiring message has always 
been: “Here men shall be free.” 

Have we been faithful to that solemn dec- 
laration? 

Within the lifetime of most of us, we have 
gone forth to fight for human liberty at a 
stupendous cost in blood and money. 

Twice within a generation, the people of 
many nations—liberated from tyranny and 
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oppression by the heroic sacrifice of our 
young men and women—looked to the Star 
Spangled Banner as their last remainin 
hope for peace and freedom. 8 

After World War I, we believed we had 
made the world safe for democracy. How 
ever, ® jumbled peace and a@ confused {o;. 
eign policy prepared the way for the rise of 
new men determined to conquer the world 
through dictatorial power. They brought us 
into a greater conflict on a global scale. 

Once again, the Stars and Stripes were car. 
ried to victory on the battlefields of Europe 
Asia, Africa, and in the Islands of the Pacife 

The precious lives of young Americans 
were sacrificed in the cause of liberty ang 
civilization. 

We have strayed a long way from the 
principles of the men who planned our Re. 
public, our Constitution, and our flag. Ye 
we have refused the warning of George 
Washington to avoid entangling alliances, 

Our forefathers told us to love our neigh. 
bors—but keep our fences high; they notj- 
fied us that inherting a Republic was like 
inheriting, any other kind of riches; it is 
hard to hang onto it. ; 

Each day as I sit in the hallowed halls of 
Congress, I hear the pleas of the selfish who 
demand we guarantee their personal we}. 
fare, regardless of what happens to our na- 
tional welfare—I see those who want every- 
thing for nothing—those who shrug off pub- 
lic debt and applaud bigger and bigger goy. 
ernment—these people, my friends, are guil. 
ty of a crime beyond the dignity of human 
beings. They are deserting their children 
and their children’s children. 

I say future generations are entitled to 
share in the liberty and opportunity that we 
found here. 

They are entitled to inherit this Republic 
as we did—intact—unmodified—unmort- 
gaged. We who stand by without protest and 
permit this betrayal of our children—are 
cowards for our silence. 

Cowards, permitting the wasters to exploit 
the farm bloc, the labor bloc, the foreign 
blocs, the minority blocs, and so—pacifying 
each other—tear our Nation asunder. 

We must rededicate ourselves to individual 
liberty and opportunity. We must rally be- 
hind the battle cry of “Back to the Constitu- 
tion,” back to the meaning of our flag. 

The Constitution and our flag is a sacred 
bond, binding the dead, the living, and the 
yet unborn—signed in the snow of Valley 
Forge and sealed in the sacrifices of Bunker 
Hill. 

On this day, dedicated to the glory of the 
Stars and Stripes, let us honor those who 
died under it to keep it free. Let us declare 
unrelenting war against every force that 
would undermine or weaken the American 
system of individual liberty and opportunity. 

Baptized by our fathers’ blood and conse- 
crated by our mothers’ tears and dedicated 
to immortality by the prayers and sacrifice 
of a free people, may the American flag for- 
ever wave over the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 


Food Washed Down the Rivers as 
Conservation Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I call to the 
attention of the House a most pertinent 
editorial written by Mr. Clyde Warwick 





1954 
publisher of the Canyon News, Canyon, 
Tex.: 


Foop WaSHED DoWN THE RIVERS As 
CONSERVATION NEGLECTED 


peefsteak and potatoes, roast duck, ham 
and eggs, and bread and butter with jam 
on it, are being washed down our rivers 
each year in the form of good rich farm 


topsoil. 

Of course we don’t see these items floating 
down the streams which are overflowed, but 
nevertheless they are going down, down the 
rivers, together with valuable water which 
we need in the future. 

While all America is thinking about feed- 
ing the starving peoples of the world, it 
might be a good thing to stop and ponder 
what will happen when we cease to produce 
a surplus of feed. 

Right now there is plenty of food, with a 
yast store in the warehouses of the Nation. 
when our shortsighted policy prevails of 
refusing to conserve the soil of the Nation, 
we may reach this very point when food 
would be at a premium rather than a surplus 
on the market. 

It makes us furious to consider all of the 
commentaries and the sage words of advice 
as to what we should be doing with our 
surplus food, when you consider the amount 


that goes into storage and the food in sur-" 


plus amounts to so small a portion of the 
subsidies which are paid by the Government 
for this, that, and the other. 


Down Among the Sheltering Pines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
tiled “Down Among the Sheltering 
Pines,” which appeared in the August 
13, 1954, issue of the Gleaner and Jour- 
nal, of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Down AMONG THE SHELTERING PINES 

The South has taken on a new look very 
like a pine tree. 

Last week our friendly neighbor, Owens- 
boro, had occasion to meet up with that new 
look, when the Messenger ran off its first 
hewspaper printed on paper made from 
southern pine. 

The occasion was observed by Geoffrey 
Hutchings, a salesman for the Bowater Paper 
Co, which several years ago started bulld- 
ing a mill at Calhoun, Tenn. Owensboro’s 
is not the first newspaper to use product of 
this newly producing pulp mill, but it is 
hear the first. The Macon Telegraph and 
News (Mark Ethridge started his newspaper 
life there), is another southern paper with 
that new look. Before that one other paper 
had been printed on Bowater pine pulp. 

Bowater is only one of many mills which 
have been built in the past several years to 
manufacture paper out of pine pulp. There 
are also paper mills operating on trees which 
erow on batture land along the Mississippi, 
lands which are left by the river, which are 
hot sand, but hardened clay. 

The southern pulp and paper industry ts 
bringing , new life and new dollars into the 
South. The 
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46 pulp milis and 30 pulpwood dealers of 
the South, and the area covered includes 
11 southern States extending from Virginia 
to Texas. 

Last year the pulp industry of the South 
was responsible for planting 128 million 
trees. This year’s planting represents a 
gain of more than 52 million. The plant- 
ing has resulted in putting approximately 
180,250 acres of idle land to work growing 
trees. 


Report to the People of the Ninth Wis- 
consin Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the final curtain is being drawn 
on the 83d Congress. It has been my 
privilege to serve in the second session of 
this Congress. I was elected last October 
to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
Congressman MERLIN HULL, who repre- 
sented the Ninth District so ably from 
1934 until his death in May of 1953. 

When I was-a candidate last year in 
the special election, I pledged the citizens 
of the Ninth District I would follow—as 
closely as my own convictions and phi- 
losophy permitted—in the footsteps of 
my illustrious predecessor on all legisla- 
tive matters affecting: the average or 
commonman. Ihave endeavored—since 
I was sworn in on January 7, 1954, to. 
keep that pledge. In all sincerity, I say 
that I believe I have kept faith with the 
people of the Ninth District. My voting 
record sustains this belief. 

At this time I should like to place in 
the RrEcorp a brief summary of my votes 
and position on some of the major issues 
that came up during the 2nd session of 
the 83d Congress. 

One of the major questions considered 
by Congress in this last session was the 
tax revision bill. Taxes are always of 
concern to the people who must pay 
them. For this reason, I wish to make 
it clear why I could not support the ad- 
ministration’s position on the need for 
certain giveaway provisions in the tax 
revision bill. In particular, I was very 
much opposed to the provision granting 
extremely favorable tax exemption to 
income derived from corporation stock 
dividends. 

Frankly speaking, I cannot subscribe 
to the administration’s “trickle-down” 
philosophy on the need for special divi- 
dend income tax exemption. Only a few 
people in the United States will reap the 
benefits from this exemption. At vari- 
ous times the administration has played 
up to the public on its desire to achieve 
a balanced budget. I also believe in a 
balanced budget. Apparently the ad- 
ministration conveniently forgot about 
balancing the budget when it espoused 


that if tax relief is in order, then the 
people in the lower income brackets 


should receive an increase of at least — 
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$100 a year in exempted income. I 
know that farmers, workers, small-busi- 
ness men, and others in my district could 
use an additional $100 a year of exemp- 
tion on income. 

There is definitely a need for some 
spending at the bottom of the Nation’s 
economic ladder. I supported the pro- 
posal to increase personal income tax 
exemption. The proposal was opposed 
by the administration. The opposition 
of the administration, I presume, was 
based on the need for a balanced budget. 

The administration is certainly aware 
of the fact that the automatic 10 percent 
tax cut which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, was approved by the Demo- 
cratic 82d Congress. The bill approved 
by the 83d Congress gives very little re- 
lief to the average taxpayer. 

What did the 1954 Republican tax cut 
do? Well, 80 percent of the people in 
the United States earn less than $5,000 
a year. The great majority of people 
will receive a $311 million tax reduction. 
This figures out to about 9 percent of 
the total relief provided for in the 1954 
GOP bill. Ninety-one percent of the 
tax relief in the $3.3 billion GOP tax bill 
will go to individuals and corporations 
earnings over $5,000 a year. 

For the purpose of the record, I wish 
to say I did not oppose every adminis- 
tration program. I supported the Presi- 
dent and administration when I thought 
they were right. For example, I sup- 
ported the President on all of his re- 
quests for appropriations pertaining to 
domestic, foreign, and military programs 
needed to strengthen our Nation against 
the encroachments of imperialistic com- 
munism. As a matter of fact, I suspect 
I and most of my Democratic colleagues 
supported the President on some of his 
programs much better than some mem- 
bers of his own party. 

There are people in the United States 
who are very vocal in their opposition to 
communism. Some of the vocal bat- 
tlers are not so consistent when it comes 
to supporting the struggle against com- 
munism with cash to inaugurate sound 
economic programs for winning the al- 
legiance of people in other lands. 

Perhaps it is possible to defeat com- 
munism with hard words and sensa- 
tional newspaper headlines. I doubt it, 
and that is why I voted for the aid and 
military programs. 

Turning back to domestic problems, 
I wish to say I supported every sound 
proposal to increase social-security ben- 
efits and extend coverage under the pro- 
gram. I hope the final bill will be the 
one we first passed in the House. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I took a keen interest in leg- 
islation affecting veterans and their de- 
pendents. I attended every meeting of 
the committee. On the House floor I 
supported committee-sponsored bills to 
the best of my ability. The record will 
show that I consistently voted in the in- 
terest of veterans. 

Along with other people in this coun- 
try, I believe a strong educational sys- 
tem is one of the foundation stones of 
our republican form of government. A 
well-informed citizenry is essential to 
preserve and extend our democratic way 
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of life in this critica] period of world 
history. I agree with the philosophy 
that education is the first line of de- 
fense in a democracy. In keeping with 
this conviction, I voted for all bills to 
aid our educational system. 

During this session of Congress I was 
very much interested in conservation 
legislation. There were good and bad 
bills on conservation up for considera- 
tion by the House. I opposed the bills 
which I thought were bad and supported 
those which were good for conservation. 
I was strongly opposed to one bill that 
would have given away piecemeal our 
national parks and forest lands to pri- 
vate interests. 

The great majority of people in the 
ninth district are dairy farmers. Thou- 
sands of people living in smaller com- 
munities of the district are dependent 
to a large degree on the financial sta- 
bility of dairy farmers. For this reason 
I was as much concerned about agricul- 
tural legislation as I was about taxes. 
Farmers and people who depend on 
farmers must have incomes to pay taxes. 

Therefore I opposed very vigorously 
cut in dairy prices ordered early in the 
year by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson. I received hundreds of letters 
from farmers in the district on Benson’s 
action. I can say without fear of refu- 
tation almost 100 percent of the farmers 
did not favor Benson’s cut. 

Later in the session, when the general 
farm bill was up for consideration, I at- 
tempted to amend the bill to increase 
dairy price supports above the 80 percent 
provision contained in the bill. I also 
supported other amendments for the 
same purpose. 

Percentagewise the ninth district 
probably has more farmers in REA co- 
ops than any district in the country. At 
one time, when I was farming, I belonged 
to the Jackson Electric Cooperative. I 
supported all legislation to increase REA 
loan authorizations because I know from 
firsthand observation what this pro- 
gram has done since 1935 to make rural 
America a better place in which to live. 

When the Atomic Energy Act was con- 
sidered by the House, I opposed all of 
the provisions to give away the people’s 
equity in this program. The people of 
the United States have over $12 billion 
invested in the atomic-energy program. 
I voted to protect this investment, and 
I shall continue to do so. 

In closing, I wish to say that at all 
times I tried to vote in the interests of 
people—regardless of whether those 
people are farmers, workers, veterans, 
Federal employees, old people, profes- 
sional people, or small-business men, 


Hon. Harold H. Velde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


| leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
{@m inserting in the Recorp a resolution 


~ 
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unanimously adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Mllinois, at its 
36th annual convention in Chicago, com- 
mending my able colleague, Harotp H. 
VELDE, as chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the com- 
mittee as a whole in its important work. 

The resolution follows: 

Be it resolved by the 2,600 delegates re- 
presenting the 226,000 members of the De- 
partment of Illinois, the American Legion, in 
regular convention assembled at Chicago, 
Ill., August 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1954, That we 
again wholeheartedly commend the Hon- 
orable HARoLp H. VELDE, of Illinois, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives and 
all of the members of that committee for 
their untiring efforts in furtherance of the 
objectives of such committee, and in like 
manner endorse their activities and the con- 
stitutional manner in which they were 
executed, particularly— 

(a) the rules of procedure which the com- 
mittee adopted which safeguarded the rights 
of witnesses and ensured courteous and con- 
stitutional treatment for all such persons; 

(b) the thoroughness of the committee's 
report, in three parts, of its investigation of 
Communist activities in the Chicago area; 

(c) the report of the committee on or- 
ganized communism in the United States, 
which was thereafter committed to the com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union where it is now under con- 
sideration; 

(d) the annual report of such committee 
likewise now before the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union; and 
(e) its exhaustive Guide to Subversive Organ- 
izations and Publications which has been so 
widely acclaimed by all persons and organ- 
izations interested in the preservation of the 
Nation as it was established in 1787 and as 
it existed and functioned up to the time of 
our entry into World War I. 

Submitted by Charles V. Falkenberg, 
representing Logan Square Post, No. 405. 


Federal Survey of School Facilities 
and Local Resources Challenged in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the July 1954 issue 
of Today’s Taxes, the publication of the 
Nebraska Citizens Council: 

FeperaL Survey or ScHoot FAacriirres aND 
Local RESOURCES CHALLENGED 


The 81st Congress appropriated $3 million 
to carry on a survey of public school plant 
facilities. The survey is being conducted 
by the United States Office of jucation 
with the assistance of State departments of 
education. The first phase of the nation- 
wide survey has been completed and a report 
was recently published. 

According to the report, the States vary 
widely in their capacities to provide ade- 
quate facilities for school purposes. Ala- 
bama was estimated to be least able to 
finance needed facilities with only 2.36 
percent of the nécessary resources. Connec- 
ticut was most able to provide adequate 


school plans, the report stated, with an esti- _ 
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mated 90.78 percent of the resources avail. 
able to finance adequate school plants. 

The survey report does not define what is 
meant by needs or what is meant by ayaj). 
able resources. Some observers believe that 
the report is purposely vague in its use of 
terms in order to justify Federal aiq to 
schools. Federal aid has been resisted py 
some educators because they feel that Feq. 
eral funds will have strings tied to them. 
They feel that school finance and contro} of 
local school districts should be as close tg 
home as is possible. It seems obvious that 
local control should be maintained where 
adequate resourses are available since each 
school district has problems peculiar to it. 
self which cannot be solved by genera! direc. 
tives handed down from the Federal or State 
Governments. 


NEBRASKA DOES NOT NEED FEDERAL Alp 


The school facilities survey reported that 
Nebraska is one of the most self-sufficient 
States, with 79.45 percent of the resources 
needed to put its school plants in order. Our 
school plants needs were placed at $137 mil- 
lion. The survey implies, however, $28 mij- 
lion in Federal aid would be required in 
Nebraska to finance the $137 million build 
ing program which is needed. 

We have made a preliminary study of the 
relationship of school district indebtedness 
to the assessed valuation of school districts, 
Our study indicates that Nebraska has more 
than adequate resources to take care of its 
school building needs. The amount of bond- 
ed indebtedness in rural elementary school 
districts is $1.5 million, or just forty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of their total as- 
sessed valuation. In high-school districts 
the bonded indebtedness averages only 2.50 
percent of assessed valuation. Since 10 per- 
cent of the assessed valuation is the rule-of- 
the-thumb limit on bonded debt suggested 
by many school financial experts, the Ne- 
braska school system has more than adequate 
resources at its disposal to provide additional 
school facilities as the needs arise. 

We recognize that there is a variation 
among school districts in the amount of 
their resources from assessed valuations, and 
also in their needs for school facilities. Be- 
cause there is not space here to show the 
needs and resources of each district—there 
are about 6,000 districts—we have separated 
them into rural elementary districts and 
high-school districts. The latter includes 
the elementary schools in those districts. We 
have broken down the total outstanding 
bonded indebtedness and the assessed valua- 
tion for the schools for fiscal year of 1952-53 
by counties as shown in the annual report of 
the department of public instruction for 
1953. 

RURAL DISTRICTS 

For the rural elementary districts, 75 coun- 
ties had no outstanding school bonds. In 
the remaining 18 counties with an aggregate 
assessed valuation of $329.5 million, the out- 
standing bonds were $1.5 million, for an 
average of forty-five one-hundredths of 1 
percent of valuation. The lowest were 2 
counties with one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent, and the highest county was 1.82 percent 
of assessed valuation. Only 3 counties had 
rural school bonds outstanding for more than 
1 percent. 

HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Among the high-school districts, in % 
counties with an aggregate assessed valua- 
tion of $1.5 billion, the amount of outstand- 
ing bonds at the end of the year 1952-53 was 
$37.4 million, for an average of 2.5 percent. 
The districts in the remaining 18 counties 
had no outstanding bonded indebtedness. 
Thirty of the 75 counties had high- 
school districts with a bonded debt of les 
than 1 percent. Thirty-two counties had 
between 1 and 5 percent. Of the remaining 
18 counties, their high-school districts 

from 5.48 to 13.1 percent, which wa 
the hightest of all. The lowest was four one 
hundredths of 1 percent. 
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tt is rather significant that during the 
school year 1952-53 high-school districts is- 
sued bonds for building purposes in 21 coun- 
ties, for a total of about $7 million. These 
are included in the total mentioned above 
as outstanding at the end of the year. Many 
of the districts in the largest cities and towns 
pave either completed new school buildings 
or are now in the process of building or let- 
ting contracts. A few examples are Beatrice, 
Hastings, Grand Island, Fremont, York, Al- 
liance, Scottsbluff, Sidney, Lincoln, and 
Omaha. 
s0ME DISTRICTS BUILD ON A PAY~-AS-YOU-GO 
BASIS 


The Omaha School District is carrying on a 
jong-range building program on the pay-as- 
you-go basis, using the 4-mill levy to retire 
their remaining bonds and to build one or 
more new buildings each year. Most of the 
rural districts prefer to handle their build- 
ing needs by an annual mill levy. They are 
permitted by law to make a special levy 
of not to exceed 5 mills for a term of years if 
approved by 55 percent of the voters. The 
total amount of one authorization is lim- 
ited to 5 percent of the actual valua- 
tion. This would permit the rural districts 
to raise an aggregate of over $86 million— 
far more than any amount necessary to 
house all rural schools. The legal limit for 
ponded debt for class I and II districts (rural 
elementary and towns under 1,000 popula- 
tion) is 40 percent of assessed valuation. 
After deducting present outstanding bonds, 
this would provide potential resources in 
the aggregate for the entire State of over 
9600 million—far beyond any need. 

There is no statutory limit for bonded 
indebtedness of class III and IV districts. 
Class V (Omaha) has no limit except the 
amount of taxes which a maximum 4-mill 
levy will produce for the payment of debt 
service. This can also be used for acquiring 
sites and the construction of, or additions 
to, buildings. If 10 percent of assessed valua- 
tion is assumed as a reasonable amount for 
bond debt, then the aggregate total of poten- 
tial resources for school plants in high-school 
districts is more than $126 million after de- 
ducting the present outstanding bonds. 

It should also be noted that most of the 
districts having a bond debt of 5 to 13 per- 
cent have more recently constructed new 
facilities and therefore have no immediate 
need. 

The facts that we have found pretty much 
knock the Federal school survey into a 
cocked hat. We are not the only State which 
has challenged the survey figures. Inde- 
pendent research agencies in other States 
have reported that the Federal school sur- 
vey report gives a misleading and erroneous 
picture of the ability of State and local gov- 
ernment to finance their school building 
needs, 





Almond Growers Deserve Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1950, the domestic almond industry has 
operated under a Federal marketing- 
agreement program, whereby a certain 
percentage of the crop is salable in nor- 
mal trade and a certain per- 
centage is declared surplus and must be 

of in noncompetitive outlets. 
Under such an arrangement, the domes- 
tic industry is endeavoring to work out its 
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own salvation without Government sub- 
sidy or price support. Coincidental to 
such a program, hearings are held before 
the Tariff Commission under section 22 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act look- 
ing to restrictions whereby imports of 
foreign-produced almonds are not per- 
mitted to adversely affect the marketing 
program and dissipate the industry’s 
efforts. 

On September 1, 1953, the Tariff Com- 
mission, as a result of formal hearings, 
recommended establishment of a quota 
fee of 5 cents per pound on the first 
7 million pounds of shelled almonds im- 
ported into the United States, with 10 
cents per pound added for importations 
in excess of said 7 million pounds. This 
recommendation was for the crop year 
October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954, 
and to continue until changed by recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. As 
of September 29, 1953, the recommen- 
dation was approved by Presidential 
proclamation with the proviso that the 
same was to continue for the crop year 
only. 

Notwithstanding this action, imports 
were relatively heavy and packers’ 
carryover at the end of the 1953-54 
season will be substantial, and somewhat 
more than at the beginning of the season. 
A record large production is forecast for 
the 1954 crop. 

Presently, a hearing has been set by 
the Tariff Commission for August 24, 
1954, to consider appropriate action for 
the coming crop year. 

In view of the situation, as outlined, 
the American almost industry is hoping 
for a more favorable quota than was 
established last year and that the quota 
will be on a continuing basis. 

This matter was made the subject of 
a meeting of the California delegation 
committee on agriculture on July 14. 
It was unanimously agreed at that meet- 
ing that the case presented by the 
American almond industry was a meri- 
torious one and that its request for con- 
tinuing and more adequate protection 
should be acted upon favorably by the 
Tariff Commission and the President. 
Accordingly, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I was authorized to inform the 
President of the committee’s views. 

Mr. Speaker, following are some per- 
tinent facts concerning the domestic 
almond industry which I believe will be 
of interest and value to Members of 
Congress: 

United States almond production and 
California production are synonymous— 
there are no commercial plantings of al- 
monds in the United States other than in 
California. 

One hundred and five thousand acres are 
devoted to the production of almonds in 
California, (California Crop Reporting 
Service.) 

California almond production for 1954 is 
estimated at 52,500,000 pounds, shelled basis; 
1953 production was 40 million pounds, 
shelled basis. 

Farm value of the 1953 crop was approxi- 
mately $19 million. 

Processing and packing by California ship- 
pers increased the farm value by approxi- 
mately $5 million. 

Persons in California wholly or partially 

t upon the California almond in- 


dependen: 
dustry for a livelihood total approximately 
50,000. 
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United States tariff on almonds established 
under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930: 
Unshelled, 544 cents per pound; shelled, 16%4 
cents per pound; blanched and otherwise 
prepared, 1844 cents per pound. 

Almonds were listed or considered in early 
trade agreements with Spain, France, Italy, 
and Iran, but were not listed in the more 
recent negotiations at Annecy, Torquay, and 
Geneva. 

_United States production of almonds has 
increased approximately 300 percent in the 
last 20 years and is now capable of supplying 
the entire United States demand. 


California production 


Crop year: meat basis 
Riis chen a cctswetnscnin 16,230, 000 
TOME. cnttcnncvicmeiigw ditties 30, 290, 000 
SG ai etncicntendmieidimntel 39, 050, 000 


United States almond consumption 1950- 
53 crop years averaged approximately 42,700,- 
000 pounds, shelled basis. 

For 8 of the last 16 years imports aver- 
aged 2,340,000 pounds, shelled basis. How- 
ever, in certain years during this period 
imports of 22 million, 18 million, 13 million, 
and 12 million shelled pounds were expe- 
rienced. 

The production of almonds in countries 
other than the United States is approximate- 
ly 168 million pounds, shelled basis. Italy 
and Spain account for approximately two- 
thirds of these supplies. 

Imports of almonds into the United States 
have represented but a fraction of the world’s 
supplies. There is not a world surplus of 
almonds and the principal producing coun- 
tries outside the United States are not de- 
pendent upon this market for disposal of 
their supplies. 

Almond plantings in both Spain and Italy 
are currently subsidized by the Spanish and 
Italian Governments. 

Almond imports in all principal producing 
countries outside the United States, includ- 
ing Spain and Italy, are embargoed. 

Approximately 35 to 40 percent of the cost 
of producing almonds in California is hand 
labor, for which the domestic producer pays 
from $1 to $1.26-an hour. By comparison, 
in Spain and Italy, the 2 principal .sources 
of competition, labor rates for identical work 
are but a fraction of those paid in the United 
States (approximately $1.25 for an 8-hour 
day). 

In addition to increased labor rates, do- 
mestic producers are experiencing greatly in- 
creased costs in the form of expenses for 
fertilizers, spray materials, machinery, taxes, 
etc. These increased costs have made the 
need for additional tariff protection all the 
more acute. 





Signing of the Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
IN THE setihtes bop miavnbitiineaeeten 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day. This morning President 





‘Eisenhower signed the monumental tax- 


revision bill enacted by this Congress. 
It was my great honor to be among 
those present at the signing and to be 
the recipient of one of the pens he used. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the Recorp 
the statement issued by the President at 
the time he signed this historic tax bill 
to benefit all our citizens: 


a el 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


This bill which today becomes law is the 
excellent result of cooperative efforts by the 
Congress and the Department of the Treas- 
ury to give our tax code its first complete 
revision in 75 years. It is a good law. It will 
benefit all Americans. 

This law brings tax relief to large numbers 
of our citizens. It is, in fact, part of a com- 
prehensive tax program which, since January 
1 of this year, will have provided for tax cuts 
totaling $7,400,000,000—the largest dollar 
tax cut in any year in the Nation's history. 

It is a law which will help millions of 
Americans by giving them fairer tax treat- 
ment than they now receive. For example: 

The parents of dependent children who 
work can continue to claim their children as 
dependents, no matter how much the chil- 
dren earn. 

Retired people and widows living on re- 
tirement income other than social security 
will receive a tax credit which will in effect 
be equal to the tax credit now given to 
people living on social-security income. 

Taxpayers will now be able to claim as de- 
pendents, people who are not related to them, 
s0 long as they provide more than one-half 
of such dependents’ support. 

Farmers active in soil and water conserva- 
tion will be able to deduct from their income 
the cost of such conservation work, up to 25 
percent of their gross income. 

People with large medical expenses will 
now be able to deduct from their income all 
such expenses which exceed 3 percent (rather 
than 5 percent) of their incomes, and the 
maximum amounts deductible will be twice 
as large as they were in the past. 

Working widows and many other mothers 
with child-care expenses will be able to de- 
duct from their income up to $600 a year for 
the costs of taking care of their children. 

People receiving sick benefits paid by em- 
ployers will not have to pay any tax on such 
income up to $100 a week. 

In addition to removing inequities in our 
tax system, this law will help our economy 
expand and thus add materially to the 
strength of our Nation. It will help our peo- 
ple produce better goods at cheaper prices— 
and it will help to create more jobs. 

This economic growth will be fostered by 
such as more flexible depreciation 
and better tax treatment of research and de- 
velpment costs, thus encouraging all busi- 

and small—to modernize and ex- 
pand. And, partial reduction of the double 
taxation of income from dividends will stim- 
ulate the investment of savings by our pri- 
vite citizens and so make available the thou- 
sands of dollars that provide the plant tools 
and power needed for each new job in 
America. 

Numerous other provisions will also help to 
expand the economy. These include the eas- 
ing of the so-called penalty tax on accu- 
mulated earnings when necessary for legiti- 
mate business purposes; the extension of the 
ecarryback of net operating losses, and the 
greater fiexibility of the tax treatment of 
recapitalizations and reorganizations. 

Almost balancing the revenue lost through 
these tax reductions is additional revenue of 
$1.2 billion gained by an extension of the 52- 


And, at long last, the American people will 
have—because of this law—much needed 
clarification of many tax provisions which 

y have been subject to controversy. 

the Congress and its lead- 

ers for having enacted this monumental tax 
revision. Its passage is a tribute to a Con- 


contributions to the prosperity and 
of the people of our country. 
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Medical Care Plan in Tennessee May 
Become United States Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
desire to include here an article by Sarah 
Booth Conroy, published in the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinal. 

Having for many years been intensely 
interested in the question of medical 
care, particularly for those who because 
of various circumstances, might be 
denied adequate care, I am greatly en- 
couraged by the development of the pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Medical Associa- 
tion as described in this article. 

The Tennessee Medical Association 
has accepted the philosophy that organ- 
ized medicine can and should assume an 
active role in the medical affairs of local 
communities. 

I commend Tennessee doctors for the 
program now underway in Clear Fork 
Valley, and recommend a careful reading 
of the following article: . 

(By Sarah Booth Conroy) 


The Tennessee Medical Association has 
Clear Fork Valley on its conscience. 

And the voice of that conscience will not 
be stilled until everyone in the valley has 
adequate opportunity for medical care. 

The TMA has set up the Tennessee Medi- 
eal Foundation to work for Clear Fork Val- 
ley, and eventually for other areas of medical 
poverty, @ program of self-supporting medi- 
cal care. 

For Clear Fork Valley this means fewer 
babies will be stillborn. Older people will 
live out a normal life expectancy. Younger 
people will work more days with less time 
out for iliness. 

And life, with fewer toothaches, less fa- 
tigue, more easing of pain, will be brighter. 

DOCTOR TAKES POST 


By the middie of August the first, basic 
steps will have been taken to offer the 3,870 
people of Clear Fork Valley this adequate 
medical care. A young man who has just 
graduated with honors from the U-T Medi- 
cal School, will open a general practice of 
medicine at Valley Creek in the heart of 
Clear Fork Valley. 

Dr. David C. Meek will have at his dis- 
posal a 40-by-80-foot building with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of diagnostic and 
treatment equipment. Dr. Meek will be 
paid by TMF. 

Once a week, Dr. Charles Cross of Oak 
Ridge, a dentist who was born in the valley, 
holds a dental clinic. 

The building was a former commissary, 
abandoned for about a year, but renovated 
with $300 given, a dollar here and a dollar 
there, $500 from the Claiborne County Court, 
and a great deal of hard work by the men 
of the community. The building itself was 
provided by the Pruden Coal Co. for $1 a 
year. 

Patients will pay fees comparable with 
those charged by doctors in surrounding 
areas. These fees will go to pay for TMF’s 
investment. 

AMA MATCHES, TOO 
nationwide implications of the 
eo wast that groups from the 
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American Medical Association, the Nationa) 
office of the United Mine Workers weisars 
and retirement fund, and several foung,. 
tions interested in medical socioeconomic 1, 
search are anxiously watching. ' 

This is the importance of the project: 

“The Tennessee Medical Association has 
accepted the fundamental philosophy that 
organized medicine can, and should, assum, 
an active role in the medical affairs of loca) 
communities and shall stand in a position to 
materially assist and insure the provision 
of good medical care to the people of the 
State of Tennessee.” 

This statement by Dr. B. M. Overholt, head 
of Knoxville’s Acuff Clinic and chairman of 
the TMF’s committee on medical care, may 
well be the farthest that any medical asso. 
ciation has gone toward committing itsej 
to such a program. The work that is being 
done in Clear Fork Valley may set a pattern 
for the State, and perhaps the Nation. 


THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
LACK CARE 


The founding fathers of the Tennessee 
Medical Foundation are Dr. Ralph H Monger, 
Knoxville, president; Dr. Ernest G. Kelly 
Memphis; Dr. A. M. Patterson, Chattanooga; 
Dr. F. L, Roberts, Memphis; Dr. John B. You. 
mans and Dr. Daugh W. Smith, Nashville. 

Dr. John R. Thompson, Jr., president of the 
TMA, says the Tennessee Medical Foundation 
is a nonprofit corporation established in 1952 
for the purpose of carrying out the following 
broad functions: 

1. To assist communities in analyzing 
health and medical care needs and in devel- 
oping plans and programs for securing better 
medical facilities and services for such com- 
munities. 

2. To provide consultative and specialist 
services to physicians, dentists, and nurses 
working in rural and isolated areas. 

3. To help to relate the objectives of organ- 
ized medicine to the work of public and 
private health agencies in the community, in 
the solution of its health and medical care 
problems. 

The way to Clear Fork Valley from Taz. 
well, Claiborne County seat, is over 2 moun- 
tain ranges, 3 States, and miles of rough and 
rocky road. 

In the 16 mining communities and neigh- 
borhoods in this area of Claiborne and a 
small area of Campbell Counties live 3,870 
people. 

INSPECTION MADE 

Until recently there were three men prac- 
ticing medicine in the area. 

A committee of TMA found that 1 had 
had a year of medical] school, 1 had studied 
for a time at a liberal arts college, and the 
$d had finished his education at grammar- 
school level. 

Now only the last practitioner is still in 
business, the TMA says. Of the other 2,1 
died and the other went into a concessions 
business. 

“I just couldn't believe that such medical 
poverty could exist 70 miles from Knoxville,” 
Dr. Overholt explained. 

“Before I went to Clear Fork Valley with 
an investigation team of the American and 
the Tennessee Medical Associations, I 
thought Tennesseans had the best medical 
care in the world. 

“I turned red in the face with embarrass- 
ment when we walked into one of the alleged 
doctors’ office and found unbelievable filth 
I'll say this for him, he did his best to keep 
us from going in.” 

This investigation, made at the instigation 
of the United Mine Workers’ Welfare snd 
Retirement Fund’s medical division, shocked 
the doctors profoundly. 

As Dr. John Winebrenner, regional medical 
director of the UMW fund put it, “A com- 
mittee of the United States Public Healtl 
Service made a report on this area, and other 
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1 communities in 1947, The report was 
so bad that many people considered it faa- 


tas goon as the UMWWF's medical division 

+ under way in 1949, we brought substand- 
ard practices in coal mining areas to the 
attention of the American Medical Associa- 
a4 Overholt says the committee found 
that these pseudo-doctors were actually 
working with —o doctors in urging 

SS operations. 
“mae ae tan 15-year-old girl who was 
made sterile by such a needless operation, 
pr. Overholt said, in illustration. 
FEW VOLUNTEER 

About the only licensed doctors willing to 
come into the region were those who came 
with the idea of making a quick killing— 
not quite literally—and then taking the 
profits to set up practice in a city, explained 
Dr. Winebrenner. 

“One of these would come in under 8 
“company doctor” arrangement whereby he 
would receive Office space and lodging from 
the company as payment for treating mine 

ries. 
ee would then set up ‘pencillin assembly 
lines.’ So much for a shot, and the nurse 
made the injection. Double shot twice as 
effective and twice the cost.” 

As for dental care, it was nonexistant. 
Some people told of a teen-age girl who 
pulled teeth for 50 cents a tooth. 

SANITATION LACKING 


Sanitation is almost unknown in the valley. 
Beven hundred families live in houses with 
no baths. Fifty-four families have no toilet 
facilities; 624 have outdoor toilets of which 
66 percent are completely unsanitary. 

Garbage dsposal is as bad: 656 families 
feed their garbage to animals, throw it out or 
dump it in a creek. 

The result in terms of health? 

In a 1-year period, 89 cases of arthritis, 
27 of tuberculosis, 18 of pneumonia and fiu, 
9 typhoid cases, 10 of diphtheria were defi- 
nitely reported. How many undiagnosed ill- 
nesses there were, no one Knows. 

There was an average of 6 stillbirths a 
year during the last 5 years. That's 1 per 
645 against the State average of 1 per 2,200. 

Dr. Winebrenner adds that the life ex- 
pectancy is of course much lower than the 
State average. 


COMMUNITY ISOLATED 


Why this medical poverty? 

The community is not attractive to a 
young doctor and his wife, fresh from medi- 
cal school’s stimulation. The financial re- 
wards are meager for the honest man. 

Clear Fork Valley is a long way away from 
8 town like Knoxville, with its medical acad- 
emy offering the latest information, so vital 
for the conscientious physician. 

Clear Fork Valley is miles from the special- 
ists.of the profession, so needed in the in- 
creasing complexity of modern medicine. 

The valley is not used to thinking of it- 
self as a unit. Communities are small and 
isolated. Only 35 percent of the houses are 
on all weather roads. 370 families have no 
private mode of transportation. 

Employment in the valley is principally 
offered by the mines, now in a serious re- 
cession, 

Forty percent of the heads of households 
ere employed by the mines, 19.6 percent are 
unemployed; 7.5 are retired and another 7 
Percent are housewives. 


HOMES INSPECTED 

This dismal picture of the valley is what 
Tesearchers from the Tennessee Medical 
Foundation discovered when they made an 
actual house-to-house canvass ending in 
June of this year. The survey was 


by Clifford Seeber, field secretary of the , 
~ <€ lhard for @ doctor to start out in a rural com- 


foundation, 
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“When we first looked at this situation,” 
Dr. Overholt said, “I called Dr. Daugh Smith 
in Nashville. He’s treasurer of the founda- 
tion. I said, ‘Do you think we can do any- 
thing here?’ 

“We'll have to,’ he said. By this time we 
were receiving requests for aid from other 
sections. 

“Some of the proposals we considered back 
in 1952 would make us die laughing now, 
they seem so unworkable. But none of us 
then had any experience of-training in socio- 
economic medicine. 

“So we looked for people who did. Mr. 
Seeber, our secretary, has a long background 
of this sort of work. Dr. Winebrenner of the 
UMW was a tremendous help. 

“In the spring of last year, the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York donated $19,500 
for research on the area. 

“The Tennessee Public Health Depart- 
ment supplied advice on the questionnaire, 
a team of nutritionists and a sanitarian to 
survey those problems, a dentist to see what 
the school children needed in the way of 
dental work. 

“The public health department also will 
supply a public health nurse,” Dr. Overholt 
added. 

MANY INTERESTED 

The United Mine Workers fund has agreed 
to send its beneficiaries to the clinic, and 
thus help support it by buying its services. 
Now treatment and hospitalization of the 
UMW people must be taken care of outside 
the area. 

When facilities are complete, the fund will 
use the clinic’s maternity ward. 

The State Dental Association helped in 
getting the dentists for the clinic. 

Mr. Seeber emphasizes the heip given by 
the people of the valley. A committee com- 
posed of W. F. Mullins, chairman, the Rev- 
erend Fred Hill, Roscoe Bostic, Joe Lawson, 
and Jesse Hamm headed the rebuilding of 
the clinic building, aided by about 25 others. 


SPECIALISTS TO HELP 


When the clinic gets under way in the 
middle of next month, Dr. Meek will have 
every possible help from the premier men of 
his profession. 

Specialists of all descriptions—patholo- 
gists, X-ray, internal medicine, pediatrics, 
and so on, will come into the valley alter- 
nately every month. Dr. Meek will keep ex- 
tensive records on all patients. 

All the money from fees during the year’s 
trial period will go to support the clinic. The 
Tennessee Medical Foundation’s money for 
the project comes primarily, of course, from 
individual Tennessee doctors. 

From the clinic’s influence, the entire sani- 
tary, nutritional, and cultural level of the 
community should be raised. 

In a few years, the foundation hopes, Clear 
Fork Valley itself will take over responsibility 
for supervising and financing the clinic, 
always with, however, the interested advice 
of the foundation. 


CLINIC AT WARTBURG 


Clear Fork Valley while presenting the 
worst problems, is not the only area of sub- 
standard medical care which has appealed 
for help and received it from the foundation. 

Wartburg is proudly showing off its brand- 
new clinic, which it hopes to have staffed 
soon by a dentist and two doctors, whom the 
foundation will help find for them. 

The foundation has had doctors meet with 
@ committee named by the Morgan County 
Court, which has built the $25,000 clinic with 
finances from the court. George Buxton, Sr., 
gave land for the building. And the court 
will spend $10,000 to equip the building 
under the advice of the foundation which 
also helped draw up plans for the clinic. 

“This matter of equipment,” explained Dr. 
Overholt, “is one of the factors making it 
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munity. Twenty-five years ago a doctor 
could be well set up with $1,000. Now he 
needs at least 10 times that much.” 


AIDED BY KIWANIS 


The committee which has built the hos- 
pital is composed of John Dillon, high-school 
principal at Wartburg and a member of 
county court; W. Dudley Human, Wartburg, 
school superintendent; Ross Williams, Jr., 
Lancing, county judge; W. H. Bullard, Oak- 
dale; and L. N. England, Sunbright. 

Until this clinic opens, the 16,000 peopie 
in Morgan County must drive to Oak Ridge, 
Harriman, or Rockwood for complete medical 
service, 

The Wartburg plan is to give the equipped 
clinic, rent free, for a year for the use of the 
doctors and dentists. After that, the rent 
will amortize the cost of the clinic. 

“It’s about the same principle,” explained 
Judge Williams, “as in these towns which 
build plants for industries to induce them 
to come to town. We've built a medical plant 
for doctors and dentists to get them to come 
to us.” 

The Wartburg clinic idea first started with 
the Kiwanis Club and spread thereafter. 

Wartburg is a most progressive town, with 
many other projects under way—a $200,000 
communitywide water system, sidewalks, a 
$45,000 addition to the school, and city 
lighting. Ninety percent of the people in 
Wartburg own their own homes. 


TOO SMALL FOR HOSPITAL 


Neither Wartburg nor Clear Fork Valley 
needed a hospital. As Dr. Overholt explained 
it, Hill-Burton Act funds were available from 
the Federal Government to build a hospital 
in each place. However, such money would 
have to be matched by the community, and 
the specifications for such hospitals are ex- 
pensive and elaborate. 

“A town needs to be a good size, with a 
large drawing area, to support a hospital,” 
Dr. Overholt explained. “We've found that 
hospitals much under 40 beds are not eco- 
nomical to operate. 

“Purthermore, with adequate clinic facil- 
ities, most hospitalization can be taken care 
of at more metropolitan centers.” 

Which brings up La FPollette, where local, 
State, and Federal money has been com- 
bined to construct a municipally owned 43- 
bed hospital. Construction was due to start 
this month. 


FINANCING IS PROBLEM 


The foundation’s committee has helped 
the La Follette people in developing plans 
for the hospital. Later the foundation will 
offer aid in getting personnel and develop- 
ing plans for operating the facility. 

This help will include the setting up of 
a “tissue committee,” which will examine all 
tissue removed during operations at the hos< 
pital. This commitee, a progressive project 
now in use by many hospitals throughout the 
country, serves to prevent unnecessary 
operations. 

Other areas will be helped, as the founda- 
tion is able. And plans include more aid 
for the existing projects. 

Plans are being worked out now for a pre- 
paid surgical-medical plan for Clear Fork 
Valiey. This plan wil include the payment 
of a nominal fee, much like that paid by 
miners through payroll deductions for sup- 
port of their medical services. 

Dr. Overholt explained the plans to the 
Second Annual Conference on Medical and 
Hospital Problems in the Bituminous Coal 
Mining Area, meeting in Charleston, W. Va., 
last September. 

He said, that such prepayment plans must 
be developed as a part of the Tennessee plan, 
an existing insurance plan for surgical bills, 
with the cooperation of both labor and 
management. 

Also projected is an arrangement by which 
young doctors who go into these marginal 
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area clinics for reasonable periods will be 
aided in getting especially desirable post- 
graduate training later. 

DOCTORS RESPONSIBLE 

Dr. Overholt summarized the problem in 
a statement which has been widely dis- 
tributed to doctors throughout the area: 

“We feel that a program should be worked 
out for the best advantage of each local com- 
munity. 

“Solutions applicable in rural Tennessee 
are not necessarily fitted to the metropolis 
of Chicago. We feel that high quality of 
comprehensive medical care must be pro- 
vided to all the people at a reasonable cost. 

“This can only be achieved by evolving 
more efficient systems of providing medical 
care and more efficient means for paying for 
that care. 

“We feel that the physician should have 
access to all the resources necessary for the 
care of the patient, and that it is necessary 
to develop teamwork, not only of medical 
components but of lay and community ele- 
ments in order to achieve this purpose. 

“We feel that our State medical associa- 
tion has assumed only that responsibility 
which it should rightfully bear to the people 
it must serve. 

“Tt is easy to agree that we are all against 
sin, but the procedures and the techniques 
to develop solutions require cooperative 
planning and plain hard work.” 


The Meditation Room 
SPEECH 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proval by both Houses of the establish- 
ment and furnishing of a room for medi- 
ation and prayer in the Capitol, causes 
@ great many Members of the Congress 
much satisfaction. 

Apparently many Members have felt 
this need for some time. In times of ex- 
tra pressure and stress, mankind has 
always turned to the Almighty for help, 
strength, and guidance. The opportu- 
nity for quiet seclusion and meditation, 
convenient to the Houses of Congress, 
with suitable religious atmosphere and 
furnishings, but entirely nonsectarian, 
should be provided by this room. 

The Capitol Architect has sufficient 
funds for refinishing, rearranging, and 
equipping the room, except, of course, 
for a stained glass window, seemingly an 
essential of such & room. 

I am happy that the Judson Studios of 
Los Angeles, whose principals live in my 
district, saw fit on the very day that 
the resolution was offered, February 12, 
1953, to call me on the long-distance 
phone, offering to donate such a window. 
This is more than a company offer. The 
highly skilled workmen, several of them 
immigrants from Europe, have insisted 
that they donate their time as a con- 
tribution not only to their adopted coun- 
Gs. but to the high purpose of this proj- 
ec 

Several designs for the stained glass 
window have been suggested. The com- 
mittee had the suggestion that the win- 
dow depicit various scenes enacting the 
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Sermon on the Mount. In order to make 
it strictly nonsectarian, the studio has in 
mind various instances in American 
history in which the help of the Al- 
mighty was invoked by prayer—Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, and so forth. 
Final design, of course, must be approved 
by the committee under the direction of 
the Capitol Architect. Work, however, 
is to proceed immediately in the hope 
that the room may be dedicated upon the 
convening of the 84th Congress. 

I wish to congratulate the sponsor of 
the resolution, the Honorable Brooxs 
Hays, of Arkansas, and the then chair- 
man of the House Prayer Group, the 
Honorable KATHARINE St. GeorGE, of New 
York, for their assistance to the Honor- 
able Kart M. LeCompte, of Iowa, chair- 
man of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, and his committee, as well as 
Senator Wi1LL1aM E. Jenner, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, in making effective the resolution. 


Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern Honored by 
Hospital Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
August 16 has been designated as a day 
of honor to world famed Dr. Malcolm T. 
MacEachern, of Northwestern Univers- 
ity. His work in the field of hospital 
administration has received worldwide 
acclaim. ‘The following editorial ap- 
pears in the July issue of Hospital Man- 
agement: 

Senp Your GREETINGS TO Dr. MACEACHERN 
onw Dra. T. MacEacuern Day, 

AvucusT 16, 1954 


There is one person and only one who is 
universally honored as a world figure in the 
hospital field. His contributions to better 
hospitals around the world are beyond 
counting. The warmth and charm of his 
personality have been experienced every- 
where. He is among us, full of vigor, con- 
tinuing to make large contributions to the 
field. His name is Dr. Malcolm T. Mac- 
Eachern, who has occupied so many im- 
portant posts, who has been elected to so 
many positions of leadership, who has re- 
ceived so many honors throughout the worid, 
that a complete listing would be difficult 
to achieve. 

Because of all these things Hospital Man- 


August 16 


reach Dr. MacEachern on Monday 
16, 1954. ; 

Let’s take a look at some of the presj 
dencies, chairmanships, and directo;:).... 
which Dr. MacEachern has held: 

President, American Hospital Association 
1924-25; president, International Hospit,) 
Association, 1938-41; honorary presiden; 
Inter-American Hospital Association, sinc, 
1941; president, Chicago Medical Society 
1946-47; chairman, Tri-State Hospital 4,. 
sembly, since 1941; honorary president, West. 
ern Hospital Association, since 1928. asso- 
ciate director, and director of hospita) ac. 
tivities, American College of Surgeons, 1923. 
50; chairman, Administrative Board, Ameri. 
can College of Surgeons, 1923-50; director 
Hospital Administration, Northwestern Uni, 
versity, since 1943; and many others, 

Hospital Management hopes August 14 
Malcolm T. MacEachern Day, will be a per. 
sonal day of tribute to him for many years 
to come. 


August 


TShips 


Restoration of Freedom and Independ. 
ence to Communist-Dominated Coun. 
tries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a letter I received from Prof, 
Lev. E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., ex- 
pressing full endorsement and support 
of House Resolution 663, introduced by 
me on July 22, 1954, setting forth as the 
permanent goal of American foreign 
policy the restoration of freedom and 
independence of Poland and other na- 
tions now under Russian Communist 
domination: 


Hon 


Avcust 5, 1954. 
. THapprvs M. MacHRowiIcz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConcressMAn: It is with much per- 
sonal delight that I take this opportunity 
to inform you that the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, which as a central, 
national organization represents approxi- 
mately 1% million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry, expresses its full endorsement and 
support of House Resolution 663, setting 
forth as the permanent goal of American 
foreign policy the restoration of freedom and 
independence of Poland and other nations 
now under Russian Communist domination. 
We are in complete sympathy with all of 
the specific contents of your thoroughly 
principled resolution, and are particularly 
happy to note its superlative tone of inter 
dependence as concerns the common fate of 
all the enslaved nations in Eastern Europe 
In the light of contemporary European his- 
tory, punctuated by naked, imperialist drives 
from both East and West, it is unthinkable, 
in our judgment, that a permanent restori- 
tion of the freedom and independence 
Poland can possibly be secured without the 
full restoration of the same for Lithuanls 
Latvia, Estonia, Ukraine, White Ruthenls 
and other formerly imdependent nations 


ture of the Soviet Union. 
It ts our dedicated organizational wil 
to promote and strive for the independen™ 
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of all of these nations in the primary in- 
t of our own great Nation. It is also 
our innermost conviction that only on this 
moral basis can we hope for a real, just, and 
peaceful community among the peoples of 
inese nations, both as an institutional guar- 
anty against future imperialist aggressions 
and as & lasting condition of happiness and 
prosperity for the peoples concerned. These 
pasic considerations motivate our action in 
endorsing fully and wholeheartedly your 
well-founded resolution, 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I 


Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DosriANsKY. 


The Importance of the Coal Industry and 
the Need To Strengthen It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am greatly impressed by a factual bulle- 
tin relating to the bituminous coal in- 
dustry that recently came to my atten- 
tion. It set forth the basic importance 
of this industry to the Nation and pre- 
sented facts, figures, and viewpoints to 
sustain the suggestion that something 
should be done to protect and encour- 
age it. 

The bulletin to which I refer was pub- 
lished by the Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
July 29,1954. I include it as part of my 
remarks because of the worthwhile in- 
formation it contains. It deserves the 
serious consideration of the Members of 
Congress. It reads as follows: 

TAKING THE PROBLEM APART 


Leaders of industry, State and Federal ad- 
ninistrators, and legislators subconsciously 
realize the basic importance of the bitumi- 
hous coal industry to the Nation. 

It is time now for these men, who are the 
wchitects of America’s industrial might, and 
its place in the free world, to apply their 
conscious thinking to the well-being of this 
indispensable but mot indestructible in- 
dustry. 

They know of the economic chaos caused 
in England by the disintegration of its coal 
industry and the failure of nationalization 
to revive it. 


They know of the rapidly expanding cold 
war between the Communist and free na- 
tions which threatens to become hot at any 
moment. But do they know that Soviet 
coal production, which was nearly 8 times 
the 1928 figure im 1952, exceeded British 
Production on that year by 30 percent, and 
that Soviet rulers plan to push production 
in 1955 to 416 million, which figure will 
Probably be higher than United States pro- 
duction In 1954? 


While coal production has been growing 
mpidly in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, United States production has fallen 
of sharply from 630 million tons in 1947 
‘0 around 400 million tons, or more than 
one-third in 1964, 

The Iron Curtaim countries are not only 
Searing up for military but also for economic 
Warfare in gs their ability te 
Produce coal for their own requirements and 
for export, 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


The United States coal industry, which has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars since 
World War II in a gigantic modernization 
program, now finds itself in an unprofitable 
position due to loss of markets and rising 
costs. It has suffered too many serious 
blows within too short a time such as— 

1. Loss of much export business to foreign 
competition. 

2. Loss to imports of foreign residual oil 
sold-at dump rates to United States steam 
plants. 

3. Unecomonic exploitation of limited nat- 
ural gas reserves. 

4, Decrease in normal use of coal by 75 
percent by railroads through dieselization 
in last decade. 

5. Increases in freight rates with coal 
carrying the losses of passenger and dining 
car traffic and other commodities. 

6. Increases in wage rates and fringe 
benefits which greatly exceed those paid by 
the oil, natural gas, and other industries. 


WHAT DOES [T ADD UP TO? 


Should the hot war come, these things 
would occur: 

1. Submarine menace would halt importa- 
tion of foreign oil. 

2. Demand for oil products for military use 
would skyrocket. 

3. The oil industry could not possibly sup- 
ply the demand for both military and nor- 
mal requirements. 

4. Demand for natural gas for special in- 
dustrial processes and normal requirements 
would exceed the capacity of the pipeline 
systems. 

5. Coal, in addition to its own step-up in 
demand, would be called upon to quickly 
make up the deficit in total national energy 
requirements, which would be much greater 
than in World War II. 

6. Coal demand, it is estimated, would be 
one-third higher than in World War II, or 
800 million tons against 620 million tons. 


COULD THE COAL INDUSTRY MEET THE 
SITUATION? 


This depends upon (1) from what to what 
tonnage; (2) whether the industry is eco- 
nomically healthy; (3) whether it attempts 
to expand from a position of strength rather 
than weakness; (4) whether leaders of in- 
dustry and Government recognize certain 
responsibilities and take realistic action. 

Coal’s ability to expand from a retracted 
Position depends on from what-to-what 
volume. If the industry's volume has 
shrunk to and held at an unprofitable level 
for some time it will not be in a position to 
greatly expand its productive capacity. It 
will be short of working capital, equipment, 
supplies, and trained personnel and the 
opening up of closed mines is a great gamble, 
often unsuccessful, because of deterioration 
of underground workings. 

Authorities agree that the bituminous coal 
industry—in order to put itself in a safe po- 
sition to serve the country—must maintain 
present developed mines at or near their 
present capacity and to do this the coal in- 
dustry needs to produce approximately 550 
million tons of coal per year. This can be 
done logically by— 
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4. The railroads, in coeperation with the 
Government, reduce their freight rates on 
coal so that they will return not more than 
the cost of hauling plus a reasonable profit. 
(Today they are set up to carry the losses 
of passenger and dining car traffic and on 
other commodities.) 

5. Adjusting wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits to be competitive with other industries, 
particularly the oil and natual gas indus- 
tries. 

6. Providing additional sound leadership 
in the industry itself. 

7. Combining nrore productive capacity 
under single well-managed units. 

8. Better selling through larger units, in- 
cluding regional marketing agencies. 

9. Realization by utility and industrial 
executives that it is in the national and 
their own companies’ interest to pay the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit for the 
coal they buy. 

These nine logical steps, if effectuated, 
will strengthen the coal industry while do- 
ing no harm to any other industry and 
will enable it to meet the high energy de- 
mand which may be placed upon it without 
warning. 

Now there is just one thing more impor- 
tant than the support of coal and that is 
coal’s support of the Nation. Although not 
often so stated, the survival of a Nation in 
today’s world finally depends on its ability 
to deliver the greatest amount of energy to 
the point when and where it is needed. 

Coal is this Nation’s No. 1 energy source. 
A strong, prosperous, privately owned coal 
industry is the best defense policy this 
country can have. 


COAL~-FIRED CROP DRYERS INCREASE FARM PROFITS 


A boon to farmers everywhere is the newly 
developed coal-fired crop dryer, by Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc. Through the use 
of this trailer mounted farm implement, 
there is substantial opportunity for lowering 
of farm operating costs and for increasing 
farm income. 

BCR says: “The use of heat dryers can 
increase the feed value of hay by 55 percent. 
It has been found that a cow that will eat 
30 pounds of good hay per day will only eat 
19 pounds of poor hay. This means the 
farmer must add 6 pounds of grain daily to 
the cow’s ration to prevent a decrease in 
milk production. With 30 head of milking 
cows and poor quality hay, the farmer must 
add 18 tons of supplemental food to the 
ration per 200-day feeding year. At $85 per 
ton this adds $1,530 to the farmer’s feeding 
costs—which otherwise would go toward 
paying off a dryer in one or two seasons. The 
best food value is in the leaves, many of 
which shatter and fall to the ground during 
raking and handling when the hay is left 
in the field until it is dry enough for safe 
storage. The leaves are retained when hay 
at 35 to 40 percent moisture is handied and 
stored for heat drying. 

“The BCR crop dryer has demonstrated its 
suitability for low-cost drying of baled hay, 
chopped hay, ear corn, seed corn, shelled 
corn, and other small grains. 

“Complete drying satisfaction can be 
achieved only by the use of heated air, which 
provides the most rapid means of drying and 
is most independent of bad weather condi- 
tions. 


“Heated-air drying prepares crops for safe 
storage, free from mold, spoilage, fire hazard, 
and loss of feed value. It allows the farmer 
to harvest earlier, at higher moisture con- 
tent, and with less dependence on weather 
conditions. The carotene, color, and aroma 
of hay are retained. High test-weight value 
of wheat is maintained. Field losses of corn 
are substantially reduced. Contamination 
of soybean fields is eliminated. Crop rota- 
tion is speeded. 

“Agricultural extension services and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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recommend heated-air drying, and have pub- 
lished bulletins on their tests.” 

Crop drying is regarded by BCR &s a po- 
tential market for several million tons of 
bituminous stoker coal, the safest and low- 
est cost fuel for the purpose. A crop dryer is 
profitable to all farms, large or small, even 
in seasons of drought. It is pointed out that 
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bituminous coal is readily available in those 
areas where 80 percent of the Nation's hay, 
corn, and grains are produced. 

Farmers throughout the Nation are discov- 
ering that artificial crop drying materially 
increases farm income and that the crop 
dryer is becoming an indispensable imple- 
ment. 


Bituminous coal production 


Week ended 


Average week 


July 24, 1954 | 3d quarter, 1953 


131, 868 
1 2, 065, 000 


1 51, 193, 000 


COAL CARLOADINGS OF PRINCIPAL RAILROADS SERVING DISTRICT 8 AND ADJACENT 
DISTRICTS 


[50-ton units} 


Southern 


Jan. 1, 1954 to July 17, 1954. 
Jan. 1, 1953 to July 18, 1953. 
Percent (+-) or (—) 1954 versus 1953. 


NYO | B.40.|L &N.| 0.40. |N.& W. 


39, 716 
5, 574 
—21.5 


Week ended July 17, 1954 1, 322 


Week ended July 18, 1953 


1,343 


Percent (+) or (—) 1954 week versus 1953 week__.. —16 


Steel operations 


Percent of current capacity 


Scheduled 


week ending 
July 31, 1954 


Trend of business activity 


Week ended 
July 17, 1054 


Business Week index (1946-49= 100) 


1 Preliminary. 


Korean Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rzcorp, a letter 
written to me by the Honorable James 
H. R. Cromwell, formerly our envoy to 
Canada and, during World War 1, 
American adviser to President Syng- 
man Rhee, and a memorandum propos- 
ing a new approach to the rehabilitation 
ef Korea. The letter describes a pro- 


—— Month ago| Year ago 


14.4 126.8 135.7 


posed new departure in American for- 
eign policy which I consider to be of suf- 
ficient interest and importance to bring 
to the attention of the American people 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Caomwzin & Co., 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. Kart Munopr, 


August 16 


priate, with respect to the necessity for re. 
in the form of 


of the private-enterprise plan for Kor 
which was entered into the Conerzssionar 
Recorp by the Honorable Pav: SHarre ie 
Michigan, on March 5, 1954. The pian. a5 
applied to Korea, was approved in principi, 
by President Syngman Rhee, and since + 
was recently in Washington for conferences 
concerned chiefly with the economic rehs. 
bilitation of the ROK, a presentation to the 
public of the new ideas contained in the 
private-enterprise plan appear to be timely 
and in order. 

To promote discussion and consideration 


_ of the new ideas embodied in the plan 


Congressman Saree, filed on July 20, 1954, 
an amended House Concurrent Resolution 
219. It is because this resolution has re. 
ceived the endorsement of the National As. 
sociation of Manufacturers and of a nun. 
ber of our highest and most respected ey. 
ecutives, both in industry and labor, that 1 
am emboldened to bring these proposals to 
your attention and that of Senators who 
believe as we do. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMEs H. R. Cromwei, 


—_——— 


Tue PrIvATE ENTERPRISE PLAN as A New Dz- 
PARTURE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN Po icy 


1. AN OVERSEAS RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE cor- 
PORATION PLUS PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL sPon- 
SORSHIP 
A great French philosopher has said that 

@ republic lives on its perils. I believe, how- 

ever, that Montaigne should have added that 

@ republic. learns its lessons by its expe. 

riences. 

Measured in terms of our unsatisfactory 
experiences with international gifts and 
giveaway programs, we should, by now, have 
learned to avoid them in the future. And 
if we eliminate gifts and giveaways as a 
major factor of our foreign policy, as the 
world’s wealthiest nation, we will need a 
substitute which will demonstrate our desire 
to aid less fortunate peoples but will not 
perpetuate the weaknesses and defects of 
these past policies. Fortunately, there is 
available another method—a new idea 
which we may now turn. 

I refer to the idea, first, of creating an 
overseas Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, similar in purpose and general design 
to our own organization of the same name. 
This overseas RFC would be adequately 
financed by congressional appropriations, 
and set up under the laws of those of our 
allies who would welcome such a lending 
organization and who would be entitled to 
it by reason of their proven loyalty and de- 
votion to the cause of world freedom. There 
would be, of course, high level American 
planning and supervision. 

The second idea and concomitant idea 
endowed with interesting potentialities is 
that of inducing some of our outstanding 
and most efficient American coporations # 
sponsor the construction and operation of 
counterpart factories in those countries 
qualified for the establishment of branch 
RFC'’s. Under this plan each American par 
ent corporation would receive as compensé 
tion for its know-how and management, 
45-percent permanent share of the equity 
stock in its new allied corporation. Al! the 
funds required by such new allied corpori- 

would be borrowed from the branch 
so that the American sponsors would 
have to risk a penny of their stockhold- 


Provision would be made to guarantee that 
the belance of 7% 
stock would ult- 
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gement of the new allied corporations, and 

. the remainder of the stocK would be 
widely distributed in small holdings among 
the people themselves. 


4. CONCENTRATION OF UNITED STATES EXPENDI- 
’ PURES AND STRENGTH TO BUILD UP THE POWER 
oy STANCH AND STRATEGIC ALLIES 


I understand that since World War It we 
have granted to our friends and allies all 
over the world, about $60 billion in various 
forms of relief, arms, ald, reconstruction, and 
so forth. The worthy purpose of these vast 
expenditures of our precious natural re- 
sources and wealth, was to build up a for- 
midable and united association of free na- 
tions which would combat the growing men- 
ace of communism. 

I will not disgress at this point to state my 
convictions as to how successful this venture 
has been. Each citizen can judge for him- 
self in this respect. But there is a growing 
conviction in our country that the time has 
come to take a new look—another look, if 
you please—to determine whether we can 
afford to continue such vast outlays. 


There is an urgent need to weigh the bene- 
fits we have received in exchange for our 
960 billion. So, it is at this important 
juncture in our own and in world affairs, 
that I submit this new and comparatively 
modest departure in American foreign pol- 
icy. I mean, of course, the ideas I have 
just outlined for the creation of an “Amer- 
ican Allies Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion” with adequately financed branches 
located in the capitals of our staunchest 
Allies. , 

Let me name several of those nations that 
I personally consider to be our most loyal 
Allies. In these countries the inauguration 
of this so-called private enterprise plan or 
Redonstruction Finance Corporation Plan, 
would, in my opinion, be welcome, and 
would prove particularly effective. ‘ First, of 
course, is our outstanding, fighting Ally the 
Republic of Korea. Then there are Formosa, 
the Philippine Republic, Greece, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and several of our South American 
neighbors. I am sure we will all agree that 
the courage, loyalty and fighting spirit of 
each and every one of these Allies is beyond 
question of doubt. 

To put it bluntly, the countries I have 
named are good risks, because they will 
stick with us through thick and thin. Now 
in seeking, as we must, to comserve our re- 
sources of manpower and of minerals and 
metals, would it not be wise to build up the 
industrial power of these several nations, as 
rapidly as we can? And should we not con- 
centrate the expenditure of our precious dol- 
lars upon those whom we can surely trust, 
rather than upon those who will probably 


an the missing when the chips are 


3. WHY PUBLIC RATHER THAN PRIVATE FUNDS 
MUST BE USED 


In all of these nations I have named are 
rich and valuable natural resources waiting 
to be developed. But, of far greater impor- 
tance, there are brave, hardy, and intelligent 
people, eager to be taught the world-famous 
American know-how. Those freedom-loving 
people are eager to grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity of raising their standards of living to 
the hitherto undreamed-of heights which 
the application of that famous American 
know-how will positively guarantee. 

This being the case, you may ask, why 


not 
the vital 
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Second, because for this same reason the 
risk for private capital is too great to induce 
the investment of its savings. 

Third, because time is the essence of our 
world problem today. The expanding men- 
ace of communism does not allow the pas- 
sage of time necessary for the normal de- 
velopment and growth of industry under a 
system of private investment. 

I want to point out that it has been the 
rapid industrialization of Russia under com- 
munism that has led, and is leading, a num- 
ber of underdeveloped nations to accept so- 
cialism with its risk of government owner- 
ship and regimentation. They accept this 
risk because they see no other means to 
accomplish rapid industrialization. 

Now, let me pose these questions: Is not 
this private enterprise plan, as I have de- 
scribed it, the means and method through 
which the United States can offer our stanch 
allies the rapid realization of industrializa- 
tion that they need and so ardently desire? 
And can we not, at the same time, offer them 
far more than has ever been accomplished 
in Russia? And can we not, at the same 
time, avoid the Red terror and the appalling 
sacrifices suffered by the unfortunate Rus- 
sian people? 


4. CREATING INDUSTRIAL AND STRATEGIC GIBRAL- 
TARS THE POSITIVE WAY TO DEFEAT COM- 
MUNISM 


Isay wecan. Purthermore, we can simul- 
taneously develop industrial and strategic 
Gibraltars within all these nations where 
the principles of the private enterprise plan 
may be applied. What do I mean by Gibral- 
tars? I mean that the application of Amer- 
ican know-how and American capital in 
underdeveloped regions can immeasurably 
and quickly raise the standards of living of 
all the people within them. I mean that 
this can be accomplished under a system 
of freedom and private enterprise and with 
great gain to us, both spiritually and mate- 
rially; and, finally, I mean that we can estab- 
lish in these nations a social order and 
political philosophy which would assure the 
perpetuation of those inseparable twins, 
capitalism and democracy. 

What is it that the false prophets of Mos- 
cow promise to their people and to the people 
of their satellites? They promise them that 
communism will enable them, within a gen- 
eration, to match the industrial power and 
wealth of America. That, indeed, has be- 
come the great world dream. All peoples 
everywhere have heard fabulous tales of the 
power and wealth of America and of the 
freedom from oppression and from want that 
exists in these United States, and because 
they dream dreams of achieving these bene- 
fits for themselves, they are discontented 
with their hard lot in life, and are thus fer- 
tile fields for the impossible promises of 
communism, 

Obviously we Americans cannot raise the 
living standards of all the people of the 
world, but we can raise the standards of 
living in those nations I have named, and 
of a number of other nations in South Amer- 
ica which are eligible for application of the 
private-enterprise plan. And, let me empha- 
size this fact: We can accomplish all this 
for a fraction of the $60 billion we have 
sown throughout the world, and for which 
we seem to have reaped little but a harvest 
of contempt and ill will. 
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But, I submit, Korea is the exception to 
the rule, for I have not the slightest doubt 
that in a country of rich resources such as 
Turkey, a billion dollar Turkish branch RFO 
would, within 2 or 3 decades, return to this 
Government not only its original invest- 
ment, but a handsome ‘profit besides. And 
that, I am positive, is the way the Turkish 
people, or any other self-respecting, inde- 
pendent people would want it to be. 

Now what about our American corpora- 
tions that woudl design, build, and operate 
counterpart enterprises in foreign lands, and 
would teach the local folks American meth- 
ods of manufacture? Have they not every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose? Would 
the parent corporations fear the competition 
of their progeny? Well, I do not know 
whether you can compete with yourself, but 
I do know that competition is the lifeblood 
of capitalism. I also know that an expanded 
production of goods means an expanded 
volume of trade between nations. 

So, while our American corporations would 
be disseminating their knowledge and the 
good will that goes with it, they would at 
the same time, be earning a profit commen- 
surate with the services rendered. And again 
I say, that is the way it should be. 


6. SYNOPSIS OF THE GAINS TO AMERICA OF 
ABIDING BY THE TENETS OF CAPITALISM 


The time has come for the United States 
to cease practicing the preachings of com- 
munism. Stripped down to its bare funda- 
mentals, Marxism is just the ageless old 
phony of “something for nothing,” and that 
is exactly what America—supposedly the 
citadel of capitalism—has been practicing. 
We have given away $60 billion and, I repeat, 
we seem to have reaped little but a harvest 
of contempt and ill will. Now, if that is not 
“something for nothing” then what is? 

So, before concluding my remarks with an 
enumeration of the advantages to the United 
States inherent in the application of this 
private-enterprise plan to our stanchest 
allies, I say this: Let it be, henceforth, the 
sense of Congress and of the American people 
that we will neither build nor rebuild nor 
sustain bankrupt Socialist economies with 
our hard-earned tax dollars, nor go bankrupt 
ourselves by giving away billions for nothing. 
Let us, rather, regain our own self-respect 
and the respect of the world by recalling and 
practicing this great Christian doctrine from 
St. Luke, chapter 10, seventh verse: “For the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

And now, here is my enumeration of the 
advantages to the United States that are 
inherent in the private-enterprise plan: 

1. In this program, the money we spend 
will be the money we lend, and the sums so 
spent will eventually return in kind, both 
spiritually and financially. 

2. We will create positive bastions of po- 
tential military might in strategic areas 
where there is now military weakness. 

3. We will substitute the sound strategic 
principles of economic and military concen- 
tration for our present unsound and anti- 
capitalistic policy of waste and dispersion. 

4. We will open the doors of economic 
opportunity and higher standards of living 
to our faithful allies, and simultaneously 
deal a mortal blow to world communism. 

5. We will forge, on the anvil of sound 
commercial cooperation, those enduring 
friendships that can only be founded upon 


-mutual trust, profitable trade, and proven 


performance. 

6. We will liquidate the further failures of 
a foreign policy based upon the operation of 
an international poorhouse supported by 
American tax-dollar gifts. 

1. We will demonstrate the superior prin- 
ciples, values, and soundness of the American 
system of private property, private enterprise, 
and personal freedoms, as compared to Com- 
munist regimentation, slavery, and terror. 
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The Hardships Experienced by Point 4 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from its 
very inception I have been pleased to give 
my continued support to the point 4 pro- 
gram of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, a program which 
will now be reviewed by a special com- 
mittee set up for this purpose. 

Without prejudging that committee’s 
important work, I may say the follow- 
ing: Point 4, although it has occasionally 
departed somewhat from the main track, 
and although it has had its flaws, never- 
theless, is, in my judgment, sound in 
most of its fundamental concepts. It has 
proven of tremendous value to our own 
country in terms of good-will apprecia- 
tion, and to foreign peoples in terms of 
tangible and intangible benefits. 

It is most unfortunate to read the oc- 
casional sweeping unfair criticisms 
which have been made of point 4. Many 
of the criticisms have been leveled with- 
out the slightest conception on the part 
of the critics of all the good that point 4 
has accomplished. 

What is not generally realized, more- 
over, is that the folks who are carrying 
out the point 4 program have often 
experienced the greatest hardships 
throughout the world, suffering from the 
elements, from insect ravages, and from 
primitive conditions. 

I send to the desk a very interesting 
Associated Press dispatch which vividly 
describes how point 4 workers in 59 
countries are combating hunger and 
poverty and inevitably experiencing cas- 
ualties in the process. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this dispatch be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
August 15, 1954] 
Point 4 Army CasUALTIes HicH 
(By William C. Owen) 

(Evrror's Nore.—As free-world diplomats 
maneuver to block the spread of commu- 
nism, a group of men and women works 
quietly but effectively battling communism’s 
two great allies—hunger and poverty. Here 
is a report on the worldwide point 4 project 
of the Foreign Operations Administration. ) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—In Liberia a sudden 
squall overturns a boat and two men drown. 

In Afghanistan a man breaks his back dur- 
ing a jouncing ride over rough roads. 

In Jordan a man tortured by dysentery 
works on alone and unattended in the desert 
to complete his job. 
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Some 2,500 men and women of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) are fight- 
ing this battle in 59 countries of the free 
world. Their casualty list is long. 

FOA is the major channel through which 
the’ United States sends its dollars, food, 
equipment, and skilled Americans to the 
needy peoples and nations of the world. 

Life for these men in some countries means 
exciting scenery, svlendid living, and, at 
times, too much work to enjoy such advan- 
tages. 

But for most, living conditions are un- 
pleasant, morale killing or downright 
dangerous. It is a far cry from the “gravy 
train” life which some critics have depicted. 

Depending on experience and knowledge, 
the pay ranges from $7,000 a year up for 
technically qualified workers. In addition, 
they get special allowances which in some 
countries include a housing allotment, a cost 
of living adjustment, and a hardship dif- 
ferential amounting to a maximum of 25 
percent of base salary. 

The pay is lower for secretarial, clerking, 
and other less specialized jobs. 

The number of cushion posts is small— 
they are mostly in the Europeon countries 
and some in Latin America, says an FOA 
official. Even these assignments have their 
drawbacks—poor housing, high prices, bad 
health conditions. 

But this is nothing compared to duty in 
the malevolent deserts and jungles of Africa. 

Albert A. Gallo, chief of the regional 
projects office for the Middle East, south 
Asia, and African areas, says jungle life an« 
Americans often cannot mix. Tropical dis- 
eases and jungle dangers fell a large number 
of FOA pioneers and failure to adjust to local 
conditions causes psychic breakdowns among 
workers and their families. 

To do their job in such areas, men and 
women face “isolation * * * the community 
of interests is small,” lack of modern con- 
veniences, difficulty in providing proper 
education for children, “bites from insects 
we're still learning about,” rainy seasons, 
with 2 inches a day, and dry spells that 
shrivel men, women, and children. 

Americans must undergo the hardships of 
such places in carrying through the technical 
cooperation program of FOA—the sharing of 
American knowledge and skills. 

Miss Anne Whatley, deputy of the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan division, recently 
made a 4 month inspection tour of her 
territory. She tells of American technicians 
going 200 miles into the desert to teach 
Villagers how to be healthier, eat better, de- 
velop small industries they could carry on 
in their cottages. The technicians lived in 
local housing with no bath or flush toilets, 
ate C rations, broiled in 116 to 117° heat, 
and underwent whiplash sandstorms. 

Alan Lafiin, a civil engineer by profession 
and director of the Latin American mission, 
said Americans at the new FOA mission in 
Surinam (formerly Dutch Guiana) meet 
with untamed jungles, isolation, and 
scarcity of food. 

And with a grin he indicated that a stout 
heart is needed, because— 

“Occasionally an alligator will fall into 
your swimming pool. 

“Poisonous snakes or boas frequently are 
found on’ doorsteps * * * or making off 
with dogs. 

“Sometimes jaguars into the outlying 
district of the city.” . 

The casualty list of these FOA pioneers 
gives a graphic insight into the human cost 
of this new kind of war. 

“There were hundreds of injuries 
sustained in line of duty last year,” said Mrs. 


* Daisy B. Fields, employee relations officer. 


“The majority of men and their dependents 
who work overseas develop illnesses and 
suffer injuries, 
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“Many people die from heart at: 
caused by overwork, high altitudes 
living conditions, and hot, humid ciim, 
Mrs. Pields said she believes heart 
are “the major . fatality.” ntly 3 
fatal heart attacks were reported in | Week, 

Mrs. Fields said many people have to re 
turn to the United States for treatment after 
suffering nervous breakdowns. 

“There is a relationship between the harg. 
ship posts, like Africa, and breakdowns » she 
said. There is about one collapse a monty 

All FOA employees are briefed fully before 
they go overseas or into a foreign land about 
the rigors and dangers they will face, But 
still they go. 

Commenting on these peace crusade 
pioneers, FOA Director Harold Stassen says: 

“Armed with a textbook, simple tools, o: 
® spray gun to banish malaria, these deqj. 
cated men and women are helping greatly 
in making the true American spirit know 
to the world.” 
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The Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The Coa] 
Industry,” written by George H. Love, 
president of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. is one of the largest coal companies 
in the world, and Mr. Love is an author- 
ity on coal and its production. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Tue Coat INDUSTRY 


I have been asked to talk to you fors 
few minutes about the coal industry gen- 
erally and more particularly how it affects 
Pennsylvania. A coal miner would normally 
fell a little out of place at a bankers’ con- 
vention because if he owed the banks he 
would be avoiding them and goodness knows 
banks have not generally sought coal loans. 
Nevertheless, the coal industry has played a 
great part in the industrial development of 
this State and in doing so has received much 
help from the banks in Pennsylvania, I 
think the records show that_the industry 
generally has been a good payer of debts, 
although it has not been overly kind tw its 
stockholders. 


When we speak of coal in Pennsylvania we 
must differentiate between anthracite and 
bituminous. Anthracite, having been con- 
fined to. our own State, has through the 
years performed a great service in Pennsyl- 
vania' in giving employment and creating 
business, but it has been shrinking each 
year recently and is currently struggling for 
its life. Anthracite production reached its 
peak in Pennsylvania in 1917 when some 100 
million tons.were produced, but the tonnage 
in 1953 amounted to only 30 million tons 
and obviously the shrinkage will continue. 
This is primarily because anthracite is used 
in home heating and the public has been 
changing over to other fuels which are more 
convenient and more cheaply transported, 
first to the locality of the consumer and f- 
nally to his basement. Some of the better 
anthracite properties have real value and 
will furnish employment for a long tims 
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put as an industry its future is problem- try and they also know that they are not ical products from coal are enormous, but 


a. THE NO. 1 PRODUCER 

when we think of coal we give chief con- 
sideration to bituminous, which is used to- 
day in quantities some 14 times mare than 
anthracite. While it is mined in 25 States 
of the Union, some 90 percent of it is pro- 
quced east of the Mississippi. Pennsylvania 
was the No. 1 producer of bituminous coal 
for many years, although its production has 
grastically declined, but it still maintains 
second place among the States. In 1953 we 
produced 94 million tons in Pennsylvania 
compared to @ high of 179 million tons in 
1918. In spite of the fact that nationally 
coal production has declined more than 30 

rcent in the last 6 or 7 years during a 

riod when practically all other industry 
was booming and also in spite of the fact 
that we are now back to a point where we 
will probably mine no more coal in 1954 
than in a year like 1939, we still mine and 
yse bituminous coal in enormous quantities. 
In fact, we produce @ greater quantity of 
bituminous coal in this country than we 
produce of any other product and we may 
go on to say that no other country in the 
world produces as much of any single prod- 
uct. We have produced as much as 630 mil- 
lion tons and last year our production was 
450 million tons. For comparison, we may 
produce 80 million tons of steel this year, 
some 700,000 tons of copper, 14 million tons 
of aluminum and about 4% millions tons of 
lead and the same of sinc. You may be in- 
terested to know that we use far less than 
95 million tons of all meat products in this 
country in a year’s time. In other words, 
when we talk about bituminous coal we are 
talking of something that is produced here 
in tremendous volume and is thus a great 
contributor to the whole economic life of 
America. 

THIS HUGE INDUSTRY 

However, the decline from the levels 
reached immediately after the war is at far 
too great a pace and may again throw this 
huge industry into economic chaos. It hap- 
pens that the industry is receiving too many 
blows more or less simultaneously. These 
are the dieselization of railroads which will 
take some 100 million tons away from the 
industry, the tremendous spread of natural 
gas pipelines in what we normally consider 
coal's territory and, third, the flood of re- 
sidual oil which is flowing into this coun- 
try primarily along the eastern seaboard. 
We could hardly find fault with the railroad 
dieselization program, as that stemmed from 
progress. We could perhaps think that, in- 
asmuch as coal is such an important cus- 
tomer of the railroads, the program could 
have been carried on a little slower to pre- 
vent the possible chaos I mentioned above 
and, since the diesel is supposed to be so 
much more economical and such a great 
saver of dollars, the railroads might have 
eased the blow to coal by reducing the trans- 
portation cost of coal and giving the coal 
industry some of the benefits rather than 
having gone in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion and increased coal freight rates some 
50 percent which limited our ability to com- 
pete in our remaining markets. 

The increase in the use of natural gas 
was and is to be expected because the public 
wants the convenience of this fuel and our 
only plea is that it be conserved for higher 
uses such as the domestic heating load rather 
than dumped under boilers where coal is 
normally used with such great efficiency 
merely to give a pipeline a better load fac- 
tor. Iam convinced that the importation 
of residual of] must be limited by Govern- 
ment action. There are only two major pro- 
ducers who are this bottom-of-the- 
barrel product into this country in volume 
and they are both very large and rich. I 
sm sure they both realize that the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is essential in this coun- 


extending our oil reserves by bringing in 
this residual but merely replacing coal under 
boilers at whatever dumped price is neces- 
sary to get the business. We must import 
crude but this bottom-of-the-barrel product 
has only 5 cents a barrel import duty as 
opposed to 50 cents a barrel on gasoline. If 
we need to import oil products rather than 
crude why not bring in gasoline to compete 
with gasoline in this country and thus con- 
serve our limited oil reserves rather than 
bring in residual with one-tenth the duty to 
compete with the coal industry? - 


USE OF ENERGY 


I have just given you the dark side of the 
coal industry but there is a brighter one 
and that is the enormous increase in the use 
of energy and in this eastern part of the 
United States where 90 percent of the coal 
is mined the producers of energy look pri- 
marily to coal for their raw material. This 
public utility production of energy has more 
than tripled since the end of the thirties 
compared to coal which has been just hold- 
ing its own in that period and many fore- 
casters are estimating that the demand for 
energy will double in the next 10 years and 
if it happens this will call for the use of 
200 million tons of coal. Thére is no better 
barometer of our standard of living than the 
use of energy and I am sure we are going 
to continve to call on machines to do things 
for us and add to the use of energy in our 
homes. Therefore, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is really a producer of energy and 
may be considered in the energy business 
rather than in the coal business. 

As the emphasis has changed to energy 
rather than particular uses of coal, Penn- 
sylvania’s coals, which have extraordinary 

alities, are now no longer essential in the 
more modern plants which have been 
equipped to burn any kind of coal, so that 
a trend has been established toward the use 
of the coal that can be produced cheapest 
and in this regard Pennsylvania’s coal has 
some disadvantages. We have also tried to 
impress on the railroads that they are no 
longer hauling coal to compete with coal 
carried by another railroad but rather they 
are transporting energy and are thus pri- 
marily competing with pipelines, the high 
tension transmission lines and tankers 
bringing in residual oil into New York Har- 
bor. 

I attended the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the General Electric Co. last month at 
Schenectady where they had errected an 
electric house, small but containing all sorts 
of electrical gadgets, including refrigerators 
set in the walls and a heat pump to furnish 
heat and air conditioning. This small 
house it was estimated would use some 23,- 
000 kilowatt-hours annually as opposed to 
the average use per household of 2,300 kil- 
owatt-hours. So here we see modern de- 
velopment at its best, as instead of coal 
coming into this house by wheelbarrow and 
thus failing to compete with natural gas, 
we find it coming in over a wire in a form 
the consumer wants it, and this particular 
home would use some 10 or 11 tons of coal 
as Oo ed to one-half that amount in the 
old-fashioned job of just home heating. 

THIS BRIGHTER SIDE 

In addition to this brighter side of the 
marketing possibilities for coal we also see 
that coal is doing a tremendous job of in- 
creasing its efficiency and thus reducing its 
cost to the public. We are selling coal today 
at the mine for 10 percent less than we did 
6 years ago, although our labor rates and 


these possibilities are still embryonic as is 
the actual conversion of coal to oil, gasoline, 
or gas. All of these can be done but it is 
not economic to think of them as long as 
they are in abundant supply in natural 
liquid or gaseous form. 

Let me touch very briefly on the possi- 
bilities of atomic energy taking the place of 
energy created by more conventional fuels. 
Up to date the development of fissionable 
material has been a great consumer of 
energy. As a matter of fact, the whole 
atomic program will soon be using 10 per- 
cent of our total energy in this country. 
Therefore, the program has added to coal’s 
markets and will continue to for the next 
decade or two as we see by the example of 
the Atomic Energy Commission's approval 
of the purchase of coal as a source of energy 
for powerplants which are being built in 
conjunction with the newest atomic project. 
These contracts are for 15 years but they 
could have been made for a longer period 
if the producers of the coal had been willing. 
While we will doubtless be creating large 
amounts of energy by atomic means 20 or 
30 years from today, it is our best guess that 
the total demand for energy will increase 
by a greater amount than that supplied by 
atomic means and, therefore, coal will also 
be creating far more energy than it is today. 


STOCKPILING 


Today the Government is engaged in an in- 
tensive and expensive program of stockpiling 
many products, such as nickel, lead, and 
copper, but if the emergency comes when 
these products will be needed we must also 
have the energy available to convert them 
into the materials of war. This energy can 
only be created from coal and therefore I 
point out that we must stockpile the ability 
to mine coal rather than the coal itself, as 
it would be impractical to store it in such 
enormous quantities. It takes 5 to 10 years 
to develop a new coal mine today and if we 
let the mines continue to close and the 
miners to drift away into other industry we 
may not have the ability to produce energy 
which is the most necessary war material of 
all. ; 

To maintain a strong core of a coal indus- 
try able to meet any situation that may arise 
we must keep a few remaining markets for 
coal intact and to do so the importation of 
residual oil must be curbed and the use of 
natural gas restricted to the higher uses 
such as home heating. The day after a war 
is declared the tankers carrying residual oil 
will disappear from the Atlantic and the 
pipelines will not be able to carry the addi- 
tional load. Therefore, we must help coal 
through these serious competitive times so 
that it will be available to do the job again 
as it was in the last two world conflicts. 

The great industrial development in Penn- 
sylvania has been based on coal. If we will 
handle the patient during this period when 
he is so sorely pressed with sufficient care 
and reason I am willing to predict that Penn- 
sylvania will enjoy an industrial rebirth in 
the not too distant future based on its own 
coal and that of neighboring States. 





Hon. William Henry Harrison 
SPEECH 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, we regret to 
see WILLIAM HENRY Harrison leaving the 
House of Representatives. I have come 
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in contact on many occasions with Mr. 
Harrison on matters relating to our Sec- 
ond Congressional District in Oregon. 

As chairman of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, Mr. HAaRRIson 
has been very instrumental in helping 
us with legislation relating to our recla- 
mation projects. He has been a strong 
supporter of all legislation for the West 
and particularly for the State of Wyo- 
ming, which he so ably represents. All 
of us who have served with him recog- 
nize his ability, and we wish him well 
in his new venture. 


Labrador Ore: A New Economic Horizon 
for North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the open- 
ing up of the Labrador ore fields rep- 
resents one of the great milestones in 
the economic progress of America. It 
is a landmark, as well, in the military 
defense of the North American Conti- 
nent. 

The first shipment of iron ore from 
that field underlines the significance of 
the passage of Public Law 358, of the 
83d Congress—the Wiley St. Lawrence 
seaway development law. 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial which appeared on the Labrador 
ore shipment in last Saturday’s August 
15 Milwaukee Journal. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LABRADOR’s OnE COMEs OvuT 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
rushed up to Seven Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River the other day to join a wel- 
coming committee for a trainload of reddish 
earth known as iron ore. 

It was ordinary high-grade tron ore—but 
extraordinary as a symbol of achievement 
and a guarantee that America's steel mills 
will have plenty of raw material for years to 
come. 

This ore shipment is the first to head for 
the mills from a bonanza of at least two 
billion tons in the frozen wastes near Ruth 


for a long time. But to get it out, a railroad 
had to be laid down for 360 miles through 
wilderness. To start operations, 170 million 
of machinery and supplies had to 

air lifted to what became the northern 
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What the investment does is guarantee 
this country a new and invaluable source 
of fron ore to meet demands of the steel 
mills and augment the waning supplies of 
high grade ores in Minnesota's Mesabi 
range. It gives us a supply that is well in- 
land, which will not require the ocean 
shipping so dangerous in wartime. As of 
now the ore will go out the St. Lawrence 
from Seven Islands to mills in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Some will go by barge 
to Great Lakes mills. 

As soon as the St. Lawrence seaway is 
built, regular ore boats will be able to carry 
it down the lakes to the mills. One of the 
big justifications of the seaway was the need 
to provide transportation for this new ore 
source. It took courage, imagination, and 
faith to go ahead with the project before the 
seaway was finally approved. The men who 
went ahead did so in the belief that the 
seaway was inevitable—that it had to come. 

Ore production will be a 6-month-a-year 
job. This ts not because ice will close the 
seaway for a few months a year, but because 
it gets too cold in the Labrador area to mine 
and ship. In subzero temperatures iron ore 
clings to the sides of steel railroad cars and 
heavy snows make travel difficult. 

But in a 6-month season the region will 
soon be shipping 10 million tons a year to 
our mills. Steel has helped build a great 
America. Labrador-Quebec resources guar- 
antee us ore for steel for years to come. 


Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Huntington Beach News, Huntington 
Beach, Calif., by Jim Farquhar, with re- 
gard to Senator McCarruy: 


McCarTny still continues to rate more 
space in the public prints than any other 
American. Feeling runs so high both pro 
and con, it is sometimes difficult to peg the 
facts. 

But a few things are clear. Eisenhower, 
who ducked the issue for many long months, 
finally took his stand with Adlai Stevenson, 
the Democratic Party, the Communist Party, 
the one-worlders, the international bankers, 
the Deweyites, and the leftwing New Dealers. 
His denunciation was vigorous and bitter. 
The position of the Republican administra- 
tion is indeed peculiar. In this district, for 
instance, as is generally the case throughout 
the Nation, the Democratic candidate for 
Congress is campaigning on an anti-Mc- 
Carthy platform. ‘ 

Republican incumbent Jnamy Urrt, on the 
other hand, at variance with his Republican 
Party President, is a strong McCarthy adher- 
ent. His position is either correct or he is 
a dead duck in November. And if he is right, 
the President is very wrong. 

How many people are keeping in mind the 
fact that the appropriation for McCargriyr’s 
committee was voted by the Senate without 
a dissenting vote? 

How many of the “Hate McCarthy” group, 
who decry the absurdity of the present cir- 
cus spectacle, are in mind that the 
investigation was instigated not by McCas- 
Tur but by his foes? 

Are those who are so frantic to have the 
present hearing ended motivated by a belief 
that it serves no purpose or is it because 
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McCastuy is winning most of the , 
mishes? Compared to the billion 
elsewhere, why isn’t it healthy for the e 
American middle class to look in on me at 
the things which go on in Washington)“ 

One intelligent local political student tog 
the writer he has never missed a one of th 
near-midnight telecasts on the McCarms,, 
Army hearings. Also he was anti-McCarrny 
oe they started and he is Pro-McCartny 

The trouble with most of us is we don't 
pay enough attention to politics to know 
what we are talking about. 

In Wisconsin, for example, a third of 4 
million people were actually so ignorant they 
signed a “Hate McCarrny” recall petition 
not knowing that no Member of Congreg 
can be recalled by the people. 

It hardly seems possible that the adminis. 
tration leadership in Washington could have 
been so dumb as to have enlisted the Army 
in a fight they couldn't possibly win, anq 
which served only to demonstrate to the 
American people glaring weaknesses in the 
Army politics, policy, and discipline. 

A Democratic campaign to discredit a Re. 
publican Senator's investigation of Commy- 
nists in Government, receiving the support 
of a Republican President, is indeed amaz- 
ing. 

Equally revealing is the spectacle of the 
Democratic members of McCartuy’s com- 
mittee, all aligning themselves with Eisen- 
hower against McCarrnyr. 

But perhaps the most remarkable situa- 
tion of all was the fact that Army Secretary 
Stevens’ chief adviser has been Harry Tru- 
man’s former top legal counsel, Clark Clif. 
ford. 

Some students of politics will not soon for- 
get that Eisenhower has clamped the lid on 
what was said and who was present at the 
now famous “Get McCartuy” huddle of top 
dogs in the administration on January 21. 

But as is inevitable what was said and who 
was there is gradually leaking out. And the 
facts are far from pretty. 

It is also strange that while the purpose of 
the Army attack is to ruin McCarrny and 
that McCarrny is designated as the target to 
be destroyed, whenever McCartTHy fights back 
and draws blood, his wounded attackers 
either scream in rage or go out in the cloak 
room and burst into tears. 

But the funniest thing about the whole 
procedure is the policy line laid down by 
such fence-riding newspapers as the Los An- 
geles Timres which is forced to give the 
story a big play, but apologizes for the poor 
showing of the “Hate McCarrHr” crowd on 
the ground that they are well meaning but 
inept politically. 

They attempt to write McCarrny and his 
associates off by damning them with faint 
praise and the sobriquet of “slick.” 

One of their Washington columnists at- 
tempted to be clever in analysis, leaping 
from one side of the proposition to the other, 
paragraph by paragraph, but finally winding 
up with the grandiose conclusion that 
neither side proved anything. 

That is where by cool and calm design 
they aim to completely befog their readers. 

For all who care to read and study and 
think, and stay up long enough to bring 
into their living rooms, a chapter in Ameri- 
can government, with all its petty personal 
jealousies, as well as its virtues, is being u- 
folded, that all may see. 

And seeing they may learn. Let us have 
more of it, not less. Let the people directly 

what their servants in Washington 

and thinking. 
of this prejudice against 
race or religion. all the truth gets 
hearing and the well springs o 
information are not dammed up but allowed 
be no fear what 
of the Americal 
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1954 
New Bipartisan Anti-Communist 
Committee Active 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN ~ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1954, an editorial appeared in the 
Wyoming County Times, published at 
Warsaw, Y., concerning the House 
Committee on Communist Aggression. 
This editorial paid well-deserved tribute 
to the Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
the veteran Congressman from Wiscon- 
sin who is chairman of the committee. 
It also pointed out that the House com- 
mittee was doing a serious job of docu- 
menting the evidence of Communist 
aggression and terror. I have the honor 
of being a member of that committee 
and can attest to the accuracy of the 
statements made in this editorial. I, 
therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 
sert this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD: 
New Bipartisan ANTI-CoMMUNIST 
COMMITTEE ACTIVE 

(Eprror’s NotE.—This congressional com- 
mittee’s work is of particular interest as the 
American people are uneasy about our lead- 
er's lack of foresight and future safety of the 
United States.) 

The Kersten bipartisan committee on ex- 
posing Communist agression has just de- 
parted for Europe, where it will hold hearings 
for about a month, 

This congressional committee and its work, 
represents one of the few bright spots in the 
national political scene today. In the first 
place it is completely bipartisan. The com- 
mittee members work together with real mu- 
tual respect and in perfect harmony. What 
is most encouraging is that the committee 
members are among the best informed in the 
House of Representatives and are completely 
dedicated to the cause of human freedom. 
This is largely due to the able leadership of 
its chairman, CHARLES KERsTEN, of Wiscon- 
sin. On the committee’s return from Europe 
it will continue to hold its hearings in the 
United States. Its work consists of serious, 
documented evidence as to Communist ag- 
gression and the methods and means used to 
take over free independent countries which 
were even more anti-Communist than we are 
ourselves. This is of great concern to the 
American people and @ good and salutary 
lesson for the President himself and those in 
the administration, as well as others who 
fail to recognize the very real danger of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

This committee’s work is of particular in- 
terest to this country in that the American 
people are uneasy over the lack of foresight 
and political judgment of the present ad- 
ministration and worried over the future 
safety of the United States. The country 
has been kept in the dark as to the present 
Communist infiltration into Government, 
they dig up dead ones such as Harry Dexter 
White, but say nothing about those who 
are influencing if not spearheading the 
Eisenhower policy. The country is being 
kept in ignorance of the sellout which is 
taking place in Geneva, where we do noth- 
ing but answer the accusations of 
sians and their Red Chinese stooges 
try to negotiate some 
the Communists can what they ha’ 
gained by military aggression and at the 
same time save our face by not 
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us too hard in the pants. Not a word said 
about the forcible seizure of the free na- 
tions of central and eastern Europe and 
the enslavement of another 100 million peo- 
ple. It is a gold-edge dividend to the Krem- 
lin that we do not, for there lies her Achilles 
heel, her weakest point. By openly bring- 
ing up that question and accusing her of 
aggression and the enslavement of free peo- 
ples, we would enormously embarrass her 
and do much to undermine her hold on her 
slave empire, as well as on the misguided 
intellectuals in the free world. 

We believe this congressional committee 
can do a great deal to produce an awareness 
and understanding of the vital importance 
of that part of the world to our own secu- 
rity. This column will look forward with 
interest to the work of this bipartisan com- 
mittee in the immediate months ahead. 





Those Who Invoke the Fifth Amendment 
Should Not Be Permitted To Serve the 


Government > 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
I'l THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which would 
make a plea of the fifth amendment, by 
any Federal employee or former em- 
ployee, ground for dismissing him and 
barring him from any further Federal 
service if the employment is current, 
and for terminating any pensions or 
other benefits, if he is no longer so em- 
ployed. Enactment of such a bill has 
been requested by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion. 
This measure is modeled after the New 
York law on this subject. 

I understand that, as a matter of 
practice, anyone who hides behind the 
fifth amendment while he is in the Gov- 
ernment service loses his job. But this 
should be written into law. This pro- 
posal is an important part of the whole 
pattern of laws which we have been de- 
veloping to deal better with Commu- 
nists, subversives, and other undesir- 
ables in the Federal Government. I 
realize it is too late to expect action at 
this session but hope the proposal may 
receive early attention in the next Con- 
gress. 

Any Government official or employee 
who is hired to serve the American pub- 
lic and who then refuses to answer ques- 
tions before a court or congressional 
committee about the conduct of his 
office, the performance of his duties, or 
his own qualifications for his post, 
ought to be discharged forthwith and 
should certainly be disqualified from 
holding any other office thereafter. And 
anyone who is receiving pensions and 
benefits for prior service in the Govern- 
ment ought to have them taken away if 
he refuses, on the same grounds, to dis- 
cuss his conduct or responsibilities while 
he was so employed. 

We have had a law which provides 
substantially this in my own State of 
New York for many years. Enactment 
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of a similar Federal law would loosen 

the tongues of some reluctant witnesses 

and would smoke out of their hiding 
places others who ought not to be in 

Government jobs. 

The purpose of the bill is not in any 
sense to compel public officials to incrim- 
inate themselves by their own testimony, 
but only to drive dishonest and unfaith- 
ful persons out of the public service. 
Anyone can still plead his fifth amend- 
ment privilege, if he wishes. But no- 
body can make that plea about his fit- 
ness to hold office and then go right on 
in the office he was being queried about. 
He cannot say to the public, whom he is 
supposed to be serving, “If I toid you fhe 
truth about myself and the way I am 
doing this job on the public payroll, I 
would disclose a crime—but that is no 
reason for turning me out of my job.” 
Under these circumstances, the plea al- 
ways amounts to an admission that he 
has something to hide about the way he 
has done his job, and that is certainly 
enough to warrant applying the forfei- 
tures this bill provides. 

The bill is carefully drawn, with re- 
spect to the forfeiture of benefits, so that 
it would not entail loss of any funds 
which an employee has actually paid in 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
These funds actually belong to the em- 
ployee and should not be forfeited by 
him, any more than by any other person 
who has such credits and leaves the Gov- 
ernment service without claiming or be- 
ing entitled to an annuity. 

I believe this measure will be very ef- 
fective in separating sheep from goats 
in the important work of weeding out dis- 
loyal, unfit, and defaulting employees on 
the Government payroll. Honest per- 
sons will have an additional incentive 
to speak up and clear themselves, while 
those who have things to conceal will be 
more quickly exposed and more surely 
dealt with. 

I congratulate the American Legion 
on its sponsorship of this bill and am 
happy to join with this fine patriotic or- 
ganization in this effort. 

A copy of the measure is as follows: 

A bill to prescribe penalties applicable to 
present and former officers and employees 
of the United States who refuse to testify 
concerning matters relating to their public 
office or employment 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) any officer 

or employee of the United States or any 

department or agency thereof who refuses 
to testify upon matters relating to his office 
or employment, or his qualifications there- 
for, in any proceeding wherein he is a de- 
fendant or is called as a witness, upon the 
ground that his answer may tend to incrim- 
inate him or compel him to be a witness 
against himself, or who refuses so to testi- 
fy on such ground when called by a grand 
jury or a congressional committee, shall for- 
feit his office or employment and any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising there- 
from, and be disqualified from holding any 

Office of honor, profit, or trust under the 

United States. 

(b) Any former officer or employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, who refuses to testify upon matters 
relating to his former office or employment, 
or his qualification therefor, in any proceed- 
ing wherein he is a defendant or is called 
as a witness, upon the ground that his 
answer may tend to incriminate him or com- 
pel him to be a witness against himself, or 
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who refuses so to testify on such ground 
when called by a grand jury or a congres- 
sional committee, shall forfeit any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising from 
such former office or employment, and be 
disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust under the United States. 

(c) In the event of forfeiture of any 
annuity or retirement pay, the amount paid 
into an annuity or retirement fund, less any 
funds previously refunded or paid as an- 
nuity benefits, shall be returned to the 
payor or his legal representatives with in- 
terest at 4 percent per annum to December 
31, 1947, and 3 percent per annum there- 
after, compounded on December 31 of each 
year. 


Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, French 
Airborne Nurse, Visits the United States 
at the Request of Congress, July 26 
Through August 17, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 4 both the House and 
Senate passed House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 236, which read as follows: 

Whereas this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of Florence Nightingale’s historic 
nursing of the wounded in the Crimean 
War; and . 

Whereas Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube, officer of the Army of the Republic 
of Prance, in her ministering to the sick and 
wounded at Dien Bien Phu and her subse- 
quent service to her comrades as prisoners 
of the Viet Minh has provided an example 
of the courage of a woman in battle and of 
the devotion of a nurse to her sworn duty 
which has been unsurpassed in this cen- 
tury; and 

Whereas this inspiring woman is repre- 
sentative of the devotion to duty of soldiers 
of the Republic of France, which has been an 
ally of the United States for 178 years, and 
whose people today are considered the warm 
friends of the people of the United States; 
and 

Whereas Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube’s example of fortitude in the face of 
supreme danger has changed the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu from a military reversal to a great 
psychological victory of the undefeatable 
principles of free mankind fighting the forces 
of darkness; and 

Whereas this nurse, known affectionately 
as “the Angel of Dien Bien Phu,” embodies 
the finest attributes of free women accept- 
ing with men the full burden of living in our 
modern world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the 
hereby extends to Nurse Genevieve de Ga- 
lard-Terraube its warm congratulations for 
her gallant service and invites her, at the 
earliest time convenient to her and her 
country, to visit the United States as an 
honored guest. 


The President is respectfully requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Government of France, and to Nurse Gene- 
vieve de Galard-Terraube. 


This was transmitted to Mlle. de 
Galard-Terraube with the following 
cover letter from President Eisenhower: 
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Tas Waurre Hovse, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1954. 

Dear Mie. DE GaLarp-TeRravse: It gives 
me great pleasure to transmit to you a 
resolution by the Congress of the United 
States inviting you, at the earliest timie con- 
venient to you and -your country, to visit 
the United States as an honored guest. 

The people of the United States have fol- 
lowed with sympathy and deep admiration 
the courageous and resolute resistance of 
French Union forces against Communist ag- 
gression. I wish to include myself among 
the many to whom the example set by your 
fortitude, your devotion to duty, and your 
concern for the sick and wounded has been 
inspiring and in accordance with the best 
traditions of humanity. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
DwicntT D. EIsENHOWER. 


On July 24 the Speaker laid before the 
House the following communication: 
Vistr oF Mu.e. GENEVIEVE pe GaLarD-TER- 

RAUBE—COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the 
following communication from the President 
of the United States, together with a letter 
from Mille. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
which were read: 

Tue Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, July 23, 1954. 
Hon. JoserH W. MarrTIN, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am pleased to trans- 
mit herewith a letter addressed to me by 
Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube accept- 
ing the invitation of the Congress to visit 
the United States and asking that her thanks 
be submitted to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


—_—— 


[Translation of letter to the President from 
Mile. de Galard] 
JuNe 28, 1954. 

Mr. Presipent: I am profoundly touched 
by the great honor which it has pleased the 
American Congress to do me by inviting me 
to go to the United States. This honor be- 
longs to all those whose lot I proudly shared 
for nearly 2 months and to all the nurses 
who, in a more obscure situation, sought to 
relieve the suffering of the wounded. It is 
on these terms that I accept with gratitude 
the invitation of the Congress. 

In accepting this invitation I am mindful 
of all the families in mourning, of all those 
who are still out there, of those who battle 
and those who are in the prison camps and 
who, more than I, merit the honor which is 
paid me; their thought will stay with me 
and without doubt my taking to the people 
of the United States an echo of their heroic 
courage will be of a continuing aid to them. 

The American Nation will understand my 
feelings all the better in that at this very 
moment it is making a generous contribu- 
tion to the repatriation of the wounded of 
Indochina. I shall be happy, upon the occa- 
sion of my visit, to express the gratitude of 
the French families for this gesture which 
translates so well the traditional friendship 
of our two countries. 

I beg Your Excellency to please transmit 
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the part of the President and the cop. 
gress this young guest whose Valiant 
service to the wounded at Dien Bic, 
Phu—Indochina—has so stirred the in. 
agination and gripped the heart og 
America. 

Today, I have asked for this time jn 
order to report upon the results of oy; 
invitation and its acceptance by mij. 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, gir. 
borne nurse of France. 

NEW YORK 


I need hardly tell you that on July 9 
the press, radio, television, and newsreels 
were at Idlewild Airport in full force, a) 
of them immediately captivated py 
Mademoiselle. 

The reception party consisted of my. 
self, representatives of the State ang 
Defense Departments, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force nurses, as well as members of 
the French Embassy and their New York 
consulate. With the mayor of New 
York’s representative Ambassador Rich- 
ard Patterson, rolling out the red carpet 
in the usual form, the parade cars and 
the police escort throughout the day 
could not have been surpassed. 

A delightfully intimate note was added 
by the presence at the airport of severa| 
members of Mile. de Galard’s family, 
This group was escorted to the airport 
by Mrs. John Lodge, wife of the distin- 
guished Governor of Connecticut. In 
the party were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F, 
Kelly, of Ridgefield, Conn.; Mrs. Kelly 
being an aunt; their son, Count Gaston 
de Galard de Bearn, Mademoiselle’s 
cousin; and Mrs. Chantel Munier Prouty, 
of Windsor, Conn. Mrs. Prouty had at- 
tended the Louise de Bettignies School 
in Paris with Mademoiselle. 

We made a brief stop at the Plaza 
Hotel, whose management very gener- 
ously made a beautiful suite available, 
and then on to the Battery for the pa- 
rade to the city hall. 

I should not be giving you the full 
story did I not try to tell you something 
of the drama of her reception by the 
people of that great gateway city of New 
York. 

From the Battery to the City Hall the 
sidewalks were literally packed with 
eager folk applauding, cheering, waving, 
calling “Bravo, Bravo,” “Vive la France.” 
Men and women wiped their eyes quite 
unashamed. Photographers kept call- 
ing “Look this way, honey”—‘“Smile, 
Jenny”—“Wave to us, Genevieve.” And 
she? Sitting alongside her in the lead 
parade car, where she was perched high 
on the back of the seat, I saw tears of 
deep emotion in her eyes, too. 

The ceremony at the’city hall was col- 
orful and gracious. The invited au- 
dience of city officials, nurses, represent- 
atives of various welfare organizations, 
and representatives of the various serv- 
ices, presenting the colors of the two 
countries, received our guest with & 
warmth that was good to see. The Mar- 
seillaise and The Star-Spangled Banner 
preceded the short welcoming speeches 
and the presentation by the mayor of the 
scroll of the city. 

Mademoiselle’s gracious word of §)- 

_ preciation endeared her for all time & 
those who heard her. 
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The official program follows: 

OrriciaL RECEPTION IN Honor or Lt. Gene- 
yieve DE GALARD-TERRAUBE, “ANGEL OF DIEN 
Bren Puv, MonDAY, JULY 26, 1954 

CoMMISSION FOR PusLic EvENTS, 

New York, N. Y. 
National Anthem, France; National An- 

them. United States of America; United 

States First Army Band. 
presiding: Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Com- 

missioner, Department of Commerce and 


plic Events. 
naaress: The Honorable Frances P. Bor- 


address: The Honorable Count Jean de 
Lagarde, Minister Plenipotentiary, Consul 
General of France. 

address: The Honorable Roger Seydoux, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the French Em- 
passy, Washington, representing his Excel- 
jency, Ambassador Henri Bonnet. 

Address of welcome: The Honorable Rob- 
ert F. Wagner. 

presentation of scroll: Mayor of the city of 
New York. 

Response: Lt. Geneieve de Galard-Terraube 
“angel of Dien Bien Phu.” 

Municipal Broadcasting System, WNYC, 
Department of Correction Band, Capt. Wil- 
liam Warfield. 

Honor escort to Lt. Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube: Col. J. R. Bowers, First Army and 
staff; mounted police escort; United States 
Army Band and contingent; United States 
Marine Corps contingent; United States 
Navy contingent; United States Air Force 
Band; Fire Department Band and contin- 
gent; New York Post Office Band; 40 and 8 
contingent; massed colors, fire department. 


After these ceremonies we proceeded to 
the Plaza, again between enthusiastic 
crowds. 

Luncheon was in a tiny French res- 
taurant with the French officials. 
There I listened with all my absorptive 
capacity to her replies to their many 
questions. Again I saw how sincere is 
her humility, how unassuming her cour- 
age. Truly, she is a valiant daughter of 
a long, long line of splendid soldiers of 
France. 

That afternoon I held a reception in 
the Plaza for the members of our na- 
tional welcoming committee and repre- 
sentatives of the nursing profession, as 
well as of hospitals, nursing schools, 
welfare organizations, Red Cross and 
others. They were a fitting back- 
ground for the following citations given 
her by: Columbia University, the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing: 

CITATION FoR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN THE 
PROFESSION OF NURSING To La. GENEVIEVE DE 
GALARD-TERRAUBE 
For her heroic devotion to the sick and 

wounded soldiers at Dien Bien Phu which 

has stirred the respect of all citizens: 

For her courage in remaining with her pa- 
tients during the last terrible weeks of siege 
at the battered bastion in Indochina and 
later by her presence greatly influencing the 
morale of her patients and fellow prisoners 
of the Viet Minh: 


symbolized 
for all the free world the 
the nursing profession and the contribu- 
tions of modern military nursing: 
her a “tation ts inseribed and awarded to 
27th day of July 1954 by the 
American Nurses’ Association. 


AGNEs OFLSON, 
President. 


high precepts of 
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Jury 26, 1954. 

The National League for Nursing salutes 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, airborne 
nurse of the French Air Force. 

The dark brings out her light; her valor 
perpetuates the inner spirit of her country- 
men; her heroism quickens the pulse of hu- 
manity; here radiance reflects a loftiness of 
service in the career of nursing. 


Mademoiselle de Galard was awarded 
a Columbia University bicentennial me- 
dallion in silver, with an acompanying 
citation which read: 

The bicentennial committee of Columbia 
University in cooperation with the division 
of nursing education, teachers college, and 
the department of nursing of the faculty 
of medicine awards to Mille. Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube a Columbia University bi- 
centennial medallion in recognition of her 
heroic devotion to duty in nursing the sol- 
diers of Dienbienphu. In putting the needs 
and comforts of her patients beyond per- 
sonal freedom and safety, in ministering to 
the sick and wounded, whether friend or 
foe, she followed with honor the example set 
by Florence Nightingale 100 years ago. 

In honoring Mademoiselle Galard-Ter- 
raube Columbia University pays tribute to 
the nurses of all nations whose valor, though 
outstanding, remains unsung. 

By here courageous stand in face of danger, 
Mademoiselle Galard-Terraube has exempli- 
fied a dedication to duty that has become a 
tradition of nurses. She has symbolized 
anew throughout the world the high call- 
ing of the modern professional nurse. 


That evening the French Consul Gen- 
eral entertained with an informal dinner 
in her honor, at which I had the oppor- 
tunity to express something of our ap- 
preciation for her coming, what her visit 
can mean to nurses and nursing here 
and in France as well, and the hope that 
her visit would bring about a better 
understanding between our two peoples. 

WASHINGTON 


The welcomings in Washington were 
very different, but just as moving. The 
Defense Department plane which was 
to carry her acfoss the country touched 
down at MATS’ terminal, where a de- 
tachment of nurses from the three mili- 
tary services stood at attention to re- 
ceive her before an honor guard and 
band from Bolling Field. There also 
were Ambassador and Madam Bonnet, 
of the French Embassy; Congressmen 
Edna Kelly and James Fulton, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House; representatives of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia; Mr. John F. Simmons, 
chief of protocol, and Mr. Jamison Par- 
ker, public-affairs officer, both of the 
State Department; and the special rep- 
resentatives of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force nurses. 

Later she was received by members 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and was honored guest at a con- 
gressional luncheon I gave. The Sena- 
tors I had invited found it difficult to 
attend because of the pressure of legis- 
lative business on the floor. 
appreciated that several came in for a 
few moments. We House Members kept 
tabs on what was happening on the 
House floor through the Speaker and 
whip, who were-also present. 

On Wednesday, Madamoiselle Gene- 
vieve and I appeared together on two 


I deeply - 
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television network programs. Later she 
laid a wreath at the National Nurses Me- 
morial in Arlington Cemetery in a mov- 
ing ceremony which will not be forgotten 
by those who attended. Her visit to 
Walter Reed Hospital was deeply appre- 
ciated. Mrs. John ‘Foster Dulles very 
graciously included her in the luncheon 
she was giving for the wives of diplmats 
of the 16 nations who joined us in Ko- 
rea. Later I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing her to the Secretary of State. 
She was accompanied, of course, by the 
French Ambassador, Henri Bonnet, and 
Assistant Secretary McCardle and Mr. 
Parker, of the State Department, joined 
us. At 6 o’clock she was guest of honor 
at a beautiful reception at the French 
Embassy. 

If there was to be any highlight in this 
spectacular tour, it most certainly came 
on Thursday when Madamoiselle de 
Galard was received by President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. The President ex- 
pressed the appreciation of a profession- 
al soldier for this young woman’s out- 
standing display of heroism and then 
awarded her the Medal of Freedom with 
Bronze Palm. The medal takes its place 
beside the Legion of Honor, which was 
conferred upon her during the siege of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

Tue Warre House 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Executive order, July 
6, 1945, has awarded the Medal of Freedom 
with bronze palm, to Mile. Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube, French airborne nurse, for 
meritorious service. 

MEDAL OF FREEDOM (WITH BRONZE PALM) 

Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
French airborne nurse, by her ministrations 
to the sick and wounded at Dien Bien Phu, 
inspired and heartened the entire free world. 
Her service to her comrades, marked by the 
courage of a woman in battle and by the 
devotion of a nurse to her sworn duty, has 
been unsurpassed in this century. Her su- 
preme fortitude in hours of peril, her un- 
faltering dedication to her mission reflected 
the greatness of spirit manifested on many 
fields, in many centuries, by the soldiers of 
France. 

The republic she serves so nobly has been 
an ally of the United States for 178 years. 
The continuing friendship between the peo- 
ples of the two Republics is symbolized today 
in their joined salute to Mme. de Galard- 
Terraube. Her service at Dien Bien Phu 
reflects great credit upon herself and 
her country and the cause of freedom around 
the world. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 


From the White House, Mme. de 
Galard went to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda. There Sur- 


denied yourself comfort and safety 
serve God, your country, 
in the heroic defense of 
You are a symbol of the 


have brought honor to all who care for 
sick or wounded, in peace as in war. 
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The Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States commends you. 
Leonarp A. SCHEELE, M. D., 

The Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service; President, 
Association of Military Surgeons. 

Juty 29, 1954. 


Later that day she was guest of honor 
at a tea given by the American Red Cross 
Nursing Services where she planted two 
little holly trees. The Red Cross has also 
recommended her for the Florence 
Nightingale Medal, highest honor of the 
nursing profession. 

RESOLUTION OF TRIBUTE TO LT. GENEVIEVE DE 
GALARD-TERRAUBE 

wuring the siege and fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
Lt. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, a French 
nurse, acted in the finest tradition of nurs- 
ing, established in the Crimean and other 
bitter wars, by providing an heartening ex- 
ample of unselfish service and inspiration to 
the garrison during the siege, by administer- 
ing aid and comfort to the wounded, courage 
and cheer to the disheartened, and, after the 
fortress fell, by refusing an offer of freedom 
so she could stay until the wounded were 
cared for and repatriated; be it 

“Resolved, therefore, That the American 
National Red Cross in convention assembled 
pay tribute to Lt. Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube for her outstanding contribution to 
the nursing profession and for the renewal 
of faith and hope for humanity which her 
uplifting example of selfless fortitude has 
provided people throughout the world; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this tribute to Lieutenant 
de Galard-Terraube be presented to her 
through the offices of the French Red Cross; 
and that the American National Red Cross 
join with the League of Red Cross Societies 
in recommending to the International Red 
Cross Committee that she be awarded the 
Florence Nightingale medal. 

(Adopted unanimously at the American 
Red Cross National Convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 16, 1954.) 


Friday, July 30, saw us at Bolling Field 
taking off for Cleveland, where I left 
Mlle. de Galard and returned to Wash- 
ington. We were received by the Gover- 
nor, the mayor, and other officials, and 
the regional French consul, M. Beliard, 
down from Detroit. 

Mile. de Galard was the weekend 
houseguest of Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon 
C. Bolton. First came a reception at 
their home, under the auspices of the 
Council on World Affairs, on Friday. 
Monday, a second reception gave oppor- 
tunity to literally thousands of nurses 
and student nurses, to meet Mile. de 
Galard. There were visits to the Red 
Cross headquarters of the Cleveland 
area, and observation of a mobile blood- 
donor operation in action. Interspersed 
with all this were an informal luncheon 
at the home of Mr. Laurence Norton in 
Mentor, a dinner given by the French 
Consular Agent, refreshing swims, a de- 
lightful evening at the “Musicarnival” 
where at the end of the play our Jenny 
was called on stage and presented with 
flowers. 

August 3 to 6 our guest was in Chicago 
where she was received by Mayor Ken- 
nelly and other high city officials, as well 
@s representatives of the American 
Medical Association, the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Illinois League for 
Nursing, the Institute of International 
Education, and representatives of the 
Fifth Army. The American Medical As- 
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sociation and the American Hospital As- 
sociation graciously arranged receptions 
for Mlle. de Galard and afforded 
her the opportunity of meeting many 
prominent members of the medical and 
nursing professions in the Chicago area. 
She also visited the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Research Hospital and attended 
a reception for student nurses at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, arranged by Miss 
Lorentz, of the Illinois League for Nurs- 
ing. The French Consul General also 
entertained Mile. de Galard at a din- 
ner on the evening of August 4 and 
on August 5 she was given a luncheon by 
the Chicago office of CARE, which is now 
launching a special program for relief 
of refugees in Indochina. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to tell you a touching little story 
which tells in a few words what pages 
might not convey as to the meaning of 
Mlle. de Galard’s visit in this country. 
It happened in Chicago at the veterans’ 
hospital. My correspondent told it this 
way: 

I thought it might interest you to know 
what happened in our hospital the day of 
Mile. de Galard’s visit. There was a little 
celebration for her which was attended by 
all nurses and patients who could leave 
their wards. After the celebration, when 
our honored guest had left the building, 
the nurses returned to work. On one 
of the floors all the patients were waiting for 
their arrival at the elevators. They had 
little presents and gardenia corsages for 
every one of them. They said they admired 
what Mlle. de Galard had done in Indochina, 
but that their nurses take good care of 
them, too, and deserve gratefulness and 
attention as well. We all thought it was 
very nice of the patients, and I knew 
you would be pleased to hear about it. I 
am sorry I had no chance to tell the story 
to Mile. de Galard, because I am sure it 
would make her very happy, too. 


_— 


On behalf of the men and women who de- 
vote their lives to caring for the sick and in- 
jured, the American Hospital Association 
and the American Medical Association pre- 
sent this citation to Mlle. Genevieve de Gal- 
ard-Terraube, “the Angel of Dien Bien Phu,” 
whose devotion to the same noble cause has 
made her a 20th century symbol of the tra- 
ditions established by Florence Nightingale. 

Epwin L. Crossyr, M. D., 
Director, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 
Georce F. Lutt, M. D., 
Secretary and General Manager, The 
American Medical Association. 
(For the officers and trustees of our 
organizations.) 
Cuicaco, August 3, 1954. 


To Genevieve de Galard-Terraube in ad- 
miration and tribute for heroic devotion to 
the care of the sick and wounded soldiers 
at Dien Bien Phu, we, the hospitalized vet- 
erans of the Veterans’ Administration Re- 
search Hospital, Chicago, Ill., gratefully 
affix our names. 

Edward B. Cushing, Max R. Chomblee, 
Harvey Nerod, James D. Washington, 
Jessi A. Shuke, Charles B. Gerndt, 
Joseph Cusack, Fred H. Zeiss, Orville 
Canney, Walter Covington, Henry Mc- 
Farland, Walter R. Moody, Joseph M. 
Henley, Chester Wysocki, Howard A. 
Matthews, Roland Blanchetto, Ray V. 
Johnson, Harry M. Semmers, Aaron H. 
Cole, O. L. Norton, Rev. Walter J. Bras- 
elton, Charles H. Strey, Louis Mosier, 
John Buhr, Benna H. Siy, Perry W. 


August 16 


Collinson, Robert E. Shannon, Roy g 
Weidieman, Estelle H. Wajerski, Lay. 
rence La Carza, Glenn L. Woolworth 
Jr., Harold Moore, John Gengler. 
George Ready, Roy L. Davis, John C. 
Kelleher, William J. Gerleve, Charles 
L. Neigh, William Markley, Lee p 
McCullony, Eugene K. Blair, Emery E. 
Nale, Ernest Stellwag, Henry L. Pa). 
conio, John E. Murray, John Dailey 
Joseph Hartridge, Mike Smith, Wm. 
Denear, Ole M. Heltner, Robert R. 
Nangle, etc. 


Grant Hosp!tTat or Curcaco, 
ScHOOL or NoursINc, 
Chicago, Il, 

Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube in 
recognition of the honor and glory your 
heroism has brought to the profession of 
nursing throughout the world the Grant Hos. 
pital of Chicago, School of Nursing, hereby 
establishes a 3-year scholarship in your honor 
to be known as the Mile. Genevieve de Gal. 
ard-Terraube scholarship. 

This scholarship will be awarded to that 
candidate whose qualities of mind and heart 
and spirit make her most likely to carry on 
noblest traditions of the nursing profession 
which you exemplify. 

Given at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, 
August 4, 1954. 

Cor. C. Mason, M. D., 
President, Medical Staff. 
Josern F. Drren, 
President, Board of Directors, 
Mona JACKSON, R. N., 
Director, School of Nursing. 
Writ A. HUTCHINSON, M. D., 
Executive Director, 

Veterans’ Administration, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Nursing Service, pays 
tribute to Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube in recognition of her outstanding cour- 
age and performance of duty at Dien Pien 
Phu exemplifying the ideals and traditions 
of the nursing profession. 

Given at Chicago, Ill., this 5th day of Au- 
gust 1954. 

DoroTtHy V. WHEELER, 
Director of Nursing Service, 


After a restful weekend at Lake Tahoe 
with her cousin, M. de Guiringaud, 
French consul general in San Fran- 
cisco, Mile. de Galard proceeded to 
San Francisco, arriving there on 
August 10. Met by representatives of the 
Armed Forces and officials of the local 
medical, civic, and service organizations, 
and of the French consular corps, she 
was then welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Elmer Robinson. That evening a re- 
ception at the local Red Cross chapter 
headquarters was held for representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, chapter officials, 
service chairmen, and professional nurs- 
ing organization representatives and 
members, after which the French consul 
general gave a dinner in her honor. 
During the next 2 days she visited Fort 
Miley Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal, the Presidio, the Irwin Memorial 
Blood Bank, Treasure Island, and Travis 
Air Force Base. This last is the base 
through which the wounded French s0l- 
diers from Indochina were sent on their 
way home. A cosponsored reception 
was held for her by the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
and France-Amerique; and another re- 
ception was held under the auspices of 
the French colony in San Francisco. 

Leaving San Francisco August 12 the 
Party spent a night in New Orleans en 
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route to Gunter Field at Montgomery, 
Ala. This gave her apportunity to visit 
the School of Aviation Medicine, and 
observe the air flight training courses 
given for Air Force nurses. 

August 14 saw her back in New York 
where she remained over the weekend 
again the guest of the Plaza Hotel, tak- 
ing off for Paris via Air France, August 


rat in brief, Mr. Speaker, is an ac- 
count of the visit of the French air- 
porne nurse, Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube. May I take this opportunity 
to thank some of the many hundreds of 
people and organizations who have 
played a direct part in her tour of the 
United States. The very heaviest roles 
have been played by the Departments of 
state and Defense, the French Embassy, 
and by the member organizations in the 
National Welcome Committee. These 
Jast-named are: American Association 
of Social Workers; American Cancer 
society; American Heart Association; 
American Hospital Association; Ameri- 
can Medical Association; American Na- 
tional Red Cross; American Nurses’ As- 
sociation; American Public Health As- 
sociation; Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services; National 
League for Nursing; United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; United States De- 
fense Department; United States Air 
Force Nurse Corps; United States Army 
Nurse Corps; United States Navy Nurse 
Corps; the Veterans’ Administration; 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps— 
United States Army and United States 
Air Force—and the World Medical As- 
sociation. 

A particularly happy choice by As- 
sistant Secretary of State McCardle of 
Mr. Jameson Parker gave this project 
an experienced Foreign Service officer 
to travel with the official party. For 
the past month he has worked tirelessly 
around the clock to coordinate every 
effort in this endeavor. I want to men- 
tion also Mr. James Donovan of the De- 
partment of State, who is responsible 
for Mile. de Galard’s itinerary and re- 
ceptions in the various cities and Maj. 
Howard McGrath, special events officer 
of the Department of Defense who has 
coordinated the Defense effort. Mr. Jo- 
seph Tambone, protocol officer at the 
United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions, offered splendid assistance on the 
New York plans, 

Ambassador and Madame Bonnet, of 
the French Embassy, were the gracious 
hosts of Mile. de Galard during her 
entire stay in Washington. M. Roger 
Seydoux, Minister, and M. Jacques 
Dupuy, Second Secretary, could not have 
been more helpful and cooperative. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
brief report on the results of the unique 
invitation we extended this French air- 
borne Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
Taube will give to each and every member 
of the 83d Congress a sense of the dual 
Purpose behind our action: to honor a 
gallant nurse whose service in the for- 
tress of Dien Bien Phu, way off in Indo- 
china, so deeply touched the hearts of 
the free world, and to further cement 
the friendship between our two great 
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Wherever Mile, de Galard went she 
won the hearts of all who saw her 
with her gentle dignity, her humility, 
and the rare spirit which radiated from 
her. We can be sure that as she goes 
among her own people she will take with 
her a better understanding of the people 
of our. United States. And after all, 
Mr. Speaker, understanding is the cor- 
nerstone of peace. 

Under leave previously granted, I am 
appending hereto several documents per- 
taining to Mile. de Galard’s visit: 

Tue ANGEL or Dren Bren Pov 

(By Ruth Boyer Scott, registered nurse) 


Courage is often an unsung quality of 
nurses—possibly because it is usually a 
deeply instinctive rather than a premeditated 
reaction to a sudden situation. But a 29- 
year-old brown-haired French nurse made 
world headlines recently when she delib- 
erately sought a dangerous situation and met 
it with unforgettable courage. 

French Air Force Lieutenant Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube, having lived through the 
terrible siege and fall of the Dien Bien Phu 
fortress in Indochina, refused the first offer 
of freedom when it was made by the Com- 
munists. As the only woman among 11,000 
soldiers, she waited and worked until more 
than 400 wounded had been flown out. 

Creative appreciation is also a much needed 
quality. Congresswoman FraNces P. BoLTON 
for years has been an admirer of nurses and 
an active worker on their behalf. With in- 
spiration, she introduced a resolution invit- 
ing Mile. de Galard to visit the United States 
as an honored guest of Congress. 

A layman who knows the history of nurs- 
ing, Mrs. Boiron pointed out in the resolu- 
tion that this year marks the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Florence Nightingale‘s historic 
contribution to the Crimean War. 

“Everyone was thrilled in the House and 
Senate by the hope of recognizing this un- 
surpassed nurse who served under fire, with 
no other woman about to offer either physical 
or moral support, and transformed a military 
reversal into a great psychologic victory,” the 
Congresswoman related. “The resolution was 
passed by both Houses of Congress without 
one dissenting voice.” 

President Eisenhower himself sent the 
congressional invitation to the Government 
of France. He also wrote directly to the 
nurse herself with warmest praise of “your 
fortitude and devotion to duty.” 

Mrs. Bo.Ton says, “Lafayette was given 
the use of a United States vessel so that he 
could come here to be honored in post- 
Revolutionary times. No other person before 
Nurse de Galard-Terraube has ever been in- 
vited formally by Congress to become an 
*honored guest’.” Nearly 2 centuries have 
intervened since Lafayette’s visit but only 
this difference is apparent—today the con- 
templated honors will go to a Frenchwoman 
of unique gallantry rather than to a gallant 
Frenchman. 

As plans began to take shape for Mile. de 
Galard’s visit, Mrs. Botton became the focus 
of day and night activity. “And I mean 
night,” Mrs. Botton laughed. “I had a 
phone call at 1: 30 a. m.” 

As chairman of the National Committee to 
Welcome Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, Mrs. 
Boron surveyed the attitudes in 15 national 
organizations outstanding in health and 


Nursing, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
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“The spectacular public welcome in New 
York City and Washington must be tempered 
with quiet hours and a full opportunity to 
see what any nurse is eager to observe.” 

Like Florence Nightingale, Nurse de Galard 
volunteered for war service. She asked for 
duty in Indochina in the fall of 1953. She 
flew in and out of the enemy-surrounded 
fortress of Dien Bien Phu in helicopters with 
the wounded. Artillery fire damaged her 
plane on March 27 so that it couldn’t take 
off. The next day, while she was still 
grounded, according to an article in the Paris 
magazine, Match (May 1-8), the airlift was 
interrupted, and in the ensuing blockade she 
remained as the only woman member of the 
garrison. 

And so she went about her nursing, helping 
the doctors care for the wounded. Despite 
the overwhelming burden of her duties, she 
didn’t miss the chance to visit with a 
wounded soldier who also was a native of 
her beloved Paris. Her fluent chatter dis- 
tracted his mind from pain during surgery, 
he proudly related when he was flown out 
before she was. 

While Lieutenant de Galard was still under 
shellfire in the tottering fort, the grateful 
French Republic made her a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor, and awarded her the French 
Military Medal for heroic duty. Her 41 days 
under siege were followed by 17 days as a 
prisoner. To her, those record-making days 
“opened new horizons and the camaraderie 
was wonderful.” She -left her prison with 
mingled “joy and sadness.” 

When she reached the relative safety of 
Hanoi, she said, “I had no idea I was famous.” 
And so, as in Florence Nightingale’'s life, we 
find another instance where the relationship 
between patient and nurse was such that 
tragedy and overwork could be translated 
into a “wonderful experience.” Unlike Flor- 
ence Nightingale, however, who sailed from 
England accompanied by a staff of 38 nurses, 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube was quite 
alone as a woman, It is this triumph of dedi- 
cated service and buoyant spirits over “the 
lone woman” which has so deeply moved not 
only the French and American people, but 
everyone in the free world. 

Florence Nightingale was never a prisoner. 
But the Angel of Dien Bien Phu, an appela- 
tion Mile. de Galard will have to bear for 
eternity, could not be sure when she refused 
the first offer of freedom that she would ever 
have another chance. 

Unlike Florence Nightingale, who returned 
to London, still weakened from fever, by slow 
passage on a British man-of-war, the French 
heroine came home to Paris, worn but well, 
by the modern miracle of plane flight, to 
find her likeness in color on the cover of 
Match (June 12). 

Just as Florence Nightingale came from a 
family of refinement and social standing, 
so does Mile. de Galard. Her family bears 
one of the old and proud names in French 
military annals. 

Her mother, Vicountess Oger de Galard- 
Terraube, wept when she heard the news 
from Geneva that her famous daughter had 
been flown out safely from Dien Bien Phu 
to Hanoi, Indochina. When the heroic nurse 
reached Paris the aging vicountess, her black 
garb relieved only by a mauve blouse, hugged 
her daughter briefly. Then she released 
her to the wildly joyful crowd at the Orly 
Airport. Genevieve, in the trim navy blue 
uniform and beret of the French Air Force, 
had a smile for everyone, and her blue eyes 


* were full of joy. 


But observers say that her smile was just 
as heart warming when she was flown out 
from the fallen fort, weary and dusty, in 
the coverall which is the paratrooper’s cam- 
paign uniform. That she wore shoes with- 
out stockings was the mcst insignificant 
personal sacrifice of a gently reared girl. 
That she wore lipstitk was the gallant ges- 
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ture of today’s nurse who works under fire 
in field pants, and still is a delightful woman. 

To the American planners of Congress- 
woman BoLTon’s welcoming committee, who 
were trying to combine consideration with 
enthusiastic appreciation, a French Embassy 
secretary brought word from a San Francisco- 
stationed cousin of Mile. de Galard that 
he had talked with her in Paris. Her cousin 
reported that she was “extremely tired but 
extremely grateful” to the American people. 

Other bits of information about her rela- 
tives have come out. While she was yet a 
prisoner of the Communists, another cousin 
was in Geneva at the peace conference as & 
correspondent for a French newspaper. The 
Communists told him, “The army high com- 
mandhas decided to liberate your cousin.” 
But, as the world soon learned, the plucky 
nurse refused the proffered freedom at this 
point. 

As planners were coping with the impos- 
sibility of including all themajor Americen 
cities—and all the officials, nurses, doctors 
and American Red Cross workers who wanted 
to meet her—into the proposed itinerary, this 
was the word: “San Francisco is a must, be- 
cause she has relatives there.” 

Magazines must go to press months ahead. 
When this issue reaches you, many nurses 
already may have seen Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube. Many more will not have had this 
privilege, but will have looked to radio and 
television and newspapers for details of her 
tour. 

In June Mrs. Botton was “hoping” and 
trying in her humanitarian way to make a 
success of the “Welcome of Two Centuries.” 
She was hoping that Mlle. de Galard would 
spent a night or two in Mrs. BoLTon’s home, 
across the street from the French Embassy 
where a tea was planned. She was hoping, 
as a member of the Board of Regents of 
Mount Vernon, to take Genevieve to this 
beautiful colonial shrine and home of our 
First President—whom France helped to 
victory. 

She was hoping that hazel-eyed, blond- 
haired Miss Mary Vance Trent of the State 
Department would be the American angel for 
this famous nurse. The tour was officially 
under the guidance of the State Depart- 
ment’s exchange program, by which many 
foreigners visit our country every year. Miss 
Trent, who speaks French fluently, was 
scheduled as official interpreter and travel- 
ling guide for the nurse. But of equal im- 
portance, Miss Trent is a capable, warm- 
hearted person, who would try to be more 
friend than guide as she accompanied a 
famous nurse and protected her from the 
overexuberance of the admiring public. 

Whatever may come of these plans, while 
this magazine rolls through the presses, 
American nurses salute 1954’s Nurse of the 
World. And they voice appreciation for Con- 
gresswoman Bo.LTon, who is not only a friend 
to nurses here, but also, through her mem- 
berships internationally, is unusually well 
informed on nursing in France and in other 
parts of the world. 





Address by Joseph A. Mikus, Director of 
the Slovak League Press Bureau 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 


recent annual meeting of the Slovak na- 
tional conference held in Washington, a 


significant address was delivered by Dr. _ 
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Joseph Mikus, director of the press bu- 
reau of the Slovak League of America. 
The Slovak League of America is a cul- 
tural and civic federation of Americans 
of Slovak descent and has been active 
on the American scene for over 70 years. 
The Slovaks in America have always 
been known for their firm devotion to 
God and country. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include this ad- 
dress: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen; I 
am very glad to see you here today in such 
great numbers. It looks like a veritable pil- 
grimage of the Americans of Slovak descent 
to Washington. 

With what purpose have you come to the 
American Capital. It is not difficult to guess. 
I am able to read the answer in your eyes, 
in your hearts. You have come here for the 
high purpose of asking recognition, in 
principle and before the representatives of 
American political thought and action, of 
the human and national rights of the Slovak 
people, who are now suffering under a for- 
eign regime behind the Iron Curtain. The 
terrible situation in which our people are 
living there at the present time confers upon 
us a moral obligation to draw the attention 
of the free world to this dreadful reality. 

The life of the Slovak nation has not 
been easy during the last century. First, the 
Magyars tried to engulf them in their super- 
nationalistic concept of the Hungarian 
state; then our Slavic brothers, the Czechs, 
endeavored to make us disappear—as a sim- 
ple minority—in the ethnographic fusion, or 
rather confusion, of a so-called Czechoslovak 
national unity. Now the Communist regime 
in Prague, aware of the futility of Benes 
policy, would like to dissolve Slovakia in the 
Socialist unity of the Czech and Slovak 
working class. 

All this constitutes a serious attempt 
against our national life and our traditional 
values which characterize us as a distinct 
political unit in central Europe. The end 
goal of such a program is the complete dis- 
integration of our national spirit and of our 
national consciousness. All this is nothing 
more than a front for a policy of subtle 
genocide, which according to the great engi- 
neers of communism, should lead to the 
world proletarian state. In depriving any 
nation of its local color and of its particu- 
lar cultural individuality, such a Communist 
world power would convert Europe into a 
dreadful Siberian desert. 

For that reason, nationality is a factor of 
great importance in the anti-Communist 
strategy. It is a value which clearly stands 
against the Communist effort to establish a 
quicksand of constant proletarian revolution 
the world over. In fact, Soviet domination 
could only succeed on a worldwide basis over 
the corpses of individual nations. Hence, if 
Europe is to survive, the individual nation- 
alities must be preserved. ‘ 

Another important task of anti-Commu- 
nist strategy consists in establishing an equi- 
table order among different nations. In Eu- 
rope, for example, it is not the variety of 
nations which is the cause of political sick- 
ness of that continent, but rather the lack 
of any sound order among them. The 
stronger nations have always tried to domi- 
nate the weaker ones. In some cases, the 
present situation is but a prolongation of the 
old feudal system on an international level. 
The subservience of small peoples to stronger 
ones is still permitted, in the middle of this 
20th century, by the international code of 
power politics. 

Slovakia, however, like other countries un- 
der a foreign rule, yearns for freedom and 
independence. This trend is very easy to 
understand. After many disillusioning ex- 
periences with foreign governments, the Slo- 


be able to preserve their traditional values 
enly under a national government. 
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In this respect, the attitude of Mser. Karol 
Kmetko, former archbishop of Nitra, is 
worthy of remembering, since it expresses 
perfectly the general opinion in Slovakia 
Interrogated as a witness during the Tis, 
trial, on February 6, 1947, this undoubteg) 
most representative figure of the genuin, 
public and spiritual life of Slovakia after 
1945, expressed his people’s public opinion 
before the Communist so-called nations 
court in Bratislava, in the following way: 

“If it were practically possible for Slovakia 
to become free, we would all be for inde. 
pendence. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a mian so poor,” went on Msgr. Kmetko, “that 
he would not like to have his own house and 
that he would prefer to be dependent on 
others. In the same way, it is impossibje 
to imagine a nation which would not desire 
to be independent.” 

In America it has been frequently stresseq 
that the goal of all social policy is to provide 
a house for each family. This is, in fact, 
an excellent policy. Such a minimum leve| 
of social equality is the best means of pre- 
venting communism on a national level, 
Nobody having an interest in defending de. 
mocracy could, therefore, uphold in our en. 
lightened times, a policy of preserving large 
estates with all consequent divisions into 
rich landlords on the one side and poor agri- 
cultural workers on the other. 


The same principle is valid even in the 
field of international social justice. A posi- 
tive policy, inspired by the principle of socia) 
equality on a world level, will go beyond the 
concept of international charity to a world 
program of self-determination and self-goy. 
ernment for all small and weak peoples, 
within a stable and legal world order. 


Now, probably more clearly than at any 
other time, we can see all the weaknesses in 
the world policy of a colonial system which 
was not abolished at a timely moment. The 
concept of collective security does not work 
among the colonial and semicolonial peoples. 
The policy of status quo, of old servitudes, 
of vested rights in other territories as prac- 
ticed by some great powers, is not in accord- 
ance with the fundamental aspirations for 
freedom of those peoples. In order to strug- 
gle more effectively against communism, al] 
peoples—I say peoples not States—in the Far 
East as well as in Europe, should be recog- 
nized as free. Their indecision would 
change immediately. Instead of being ob- 
servers or victims in a4 struggle between two 
blocks of power, as they usually feel them- 
selves to be, they would have to directly de- 
fend their own freedom, their own independ- 
ence. Nobody is going to be willing to 
defend a value over which he will have no 
control. 

But it is not only in the Far East that the 
Western World needs to adopt a direct ap- 
proach to the different nationalities. The 
same néed seems urgent even in Europe. 
The Urkainians and the Slovaks, for exam- 
ple, can hardly understand why the Western 
World continues to recognize without pro- 


test the control of Moscow over Ukraine or - 


of Prague over Slovakia and why America 
speaks to the enslaved Slovaks over broad- 
casting stations which are subject to dis- 
creetly exercised supervision by the Czechs. 
We positively know that the Slovaks would 
not only be pleased, but strongly encouraged, 
if America would try to approach them in 
their own language, in their own spirit, ac- 
cording to their own aspirations. The Slovak 
as well as the Ukrainian or Byelorussial 
resistance would be considerably strength- 
ened, if those peoples could hear, over the 
American Radio, something about the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples, about 
the American effort to enlarge the realm of 
democracy in the world in opening even t 
the smaller peoples the prospect of freedom 
and independence. 

President Eisenhower redefined the task of 
the American information service, in the fol- 
lowing way: 
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“rhe purpose of the United States Infor- 
n Agency shall be to submit evidence 
ples of other nations by means of com- 
munication techniques that the objectives 
and policies of the United States are in 
narmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress and 
peace.” (H. Doc. 311, Washington, D. C., 
4.) 

van conference should give expression, in 
an appropriate way, to the general convic- 
tion of all free Slovaks that our people 
should not constitute an exception to this 
well-defined program, that it should not be 
deprived of its hope for independence. 

The Slovaks, whose traditional anti-Com- 
munist attitude has been attested since the 
time of Louis Stur—in other words, since the 
yery publication of the Communist Mani- 
festo by Karl Marx, in 1848—would like to 
participate in the anti-Communist crusade 
of the Free World. But they desire to do so 
under their own name, just as they desire, 
should events so transpire, to die under their 
own name. Symbolically speaking, they 
would like to take part in this crusade of 
Western civilization against the incursion of 
the Orient into Europe, under their own 
national banner and spiritual and political 
command. 

If there is a psychological problem involved 
in the cold war at all, it consists in the 
principle: Every nation behind the Iron 
Curtain should be respected in terms of its 
traditional national individuality, and there- 
fore approached in its own language, in its 
own spirit, by the people who know this 
language and this spirit. This would create 
a world-wide solidarity among peoples which 
would be strong enough to effectively combat 
the danger of communism. 


matio 
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Food and- Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Journal, 
Shreveport, La., of August 12, 1954, as 
follows: 

Foop AND FARM PRICES 


A committee staff study of the House 
Agricultural Committee finds that while 
farm prices have fallen 20 percent in the 
last 3 years, food prices paid by consumers 
have not reflected this drop. The cost of 
marketing and processing food has absorbed 
the difference and unless these -costs are 
curbed, the committee sees no relief for the 
consumer, 

However, the study found that industrial 
workers can now buy more food than in any 
earlier period in history, because of the in- 
crease in their hourly earnings, Thus, aver- 
age industrial families do not feel the cost 
of food because of their high wages. By the 
same token, their wages have been increased 
in part to meet the high cost of living. 

These enlightening bits of information 
were turned up by the committee in its in- 
vestigation: 

“A shirt—a $3.95 cotton shirt—contains 
about 30 cents worth of cotton. That is 
what the farmer gets. Cutting back the 
Price of cotton would mean very little in 
the price of a shirt. 
. In the case of tobacco, the producers in 
53 received about $800 million for that 
Part of their crop consumed in the United 
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States. Federal, State, and local taxes on 
the 1953 crop, by the time it reached the 
consumers, amounted to approximately 
#2,100,000,000. 

“A 5-cent peanut candy bar contains 
about one-half cent’s worth of peanuts, and 
if the confectioners got their peanuts free 
this would not change the price on a 5-cent 
candy bar—although a few more peanuts 
might be added. *_* * 

“Out of each dollar spent for food in the 
United States 5 cents goes for imported 
foods, fish, and other products not pro- 
duced on American farms. Out of each 
dollar spent by the American housewife for 
domestically produced food, 56 cents now 
goes for processing, marketing and transpor- 
tation charges. The farmer receives 44 
cents. Of this 44 cents, approximately 30 
cents goes to purchase tractors, trucks, 
plows, gasoline, fertilizer and other supplies 
required by modern farming. 

“Thus, the farmer and his family have 
about 14 cents out of each consumer dollar 
spent for domestically produced food for 
their work and their investment.” 





The Use of Former Communists as 


Witnesses in Federal Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many ex-Communists have re- 
cently been subject to unjustified abuse 
by various commentators and others. 
They have been railed against as “paid 
informers” when in reality, these ex- 
Communists have often suffered eco- 
nomic losses because of their willingness 
to testify against the Communists. 

The Department of Justice has like- 
wise been subject to attack because of 
the use of these former Communists in 
the various Smith Act trials. Despite 
the cries of the anti-anti-Communists 
that these ex-Communists are not re- 
liable, no less an authority than J. Edgar 
Hoover, the head of the FBI has as- 
serted that these ex-Communists have 
been not only reliable but invaluable in 
the fight against Communist subversive 
activity. 

Mr. Warren Olney III, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, in a 
recent speech before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Prosecuting Attorneys at Mac- 
kinac Island, Mich., ably presented the 
position of the Department of Justice 
with respect to the use of former Com- 
munists in Federal trials. As Mr. Olney 
points out, these ex-Communists have 
faced the scrutiny of hundreds of dif- 
ferent jurors in different parts of the 
country, and these jurors, by their ver- 
dicts, have attested their belief in the 


reliability of. the testimony of the ex-- 


Communists by returning guilty verdicts 
in almost all Smith Act cases which have 
been tried to date. The testimony of 
these ex-Communists was indispensable 
in these trials. 

As Americans we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these former Communists who 
have suffered great personal abuse by 
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testifying against their former compa- 
triots in crime. Their actions in testi- 
fying help protect and safeguard all 
citizens. I include herewith most of the 
speech of Mr. Olney on July 23, 1954, 
before the Michigan Association of Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys: 

When I was so graciously invited to ad- 
dress you here I was faced with the custom- 
ary problem of deciding what to talk about. 
We who are engaged in law enforcement have 
so Many problems in common that the list 
of possible subjects was almost infinite. Re- 
cently, however, the Department of Justice 
has been the target for an unprecedented 
barrage of abuse, emanating mostly from 
certain newspaper columnists, because the 
Government is frequently utilizing the testi- 
mony of former members of the Communist 
Party in criminal prosecutions of various 
kinds where membership in the Communist 
Party is alleged or is otherwise an issue. 
What is being challenged is not the accuracy 
or credibility of any particular witness but 
the propriety of the whole practice in pres- 
ent use of using former members of the Com- 
munist Party to testify as expert witnesses 
concerning the aims, doctrines, revolution- 
ary tenets of communism and of using the 
testimony of confidential informants who 
have wormed their way into party councils 
for the purpose of obtaining information for 
the Government. Although questions of 
communism and Communists and the use 
of former members of the party as witnesses 
do not often arise in State prosecutions, the 
use as witnesses of coconspirators, inform- 
ers, and confidential informants is even more 
general in State prosecutions than it is in 
Federal. I decided upon my subject because 
the attacks being made upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice and its witnesses make it 
timely, and because I know that in your 
membership I have an audience which is 
thoroughly experienced and familiar with the 
essential problem involved. 


Generally speaking, in Communist cases, 
the Government has called to the witness 
stand two types of former Communists: 
Those who were at one time convinced Com- 
munists but who have renounced their Com- 
munist ideologies and allegiance; and those 
who, while they are posing as members of 
the Communist Party, sometimes for many 
years, have furnished information to their 
Government on Communist activities, usu- 
ally in the capacity of confidential informe 
ants to the FBI. 

The use of both of these kinds of wit- 
nesses has recently been denounced. It has 
been described as a “novel practice” and as 
a “sharp departure from American tradition 
of law.” The worst kind, and I must say the 
most unjustified kind, of personal abuse has 
been heaped upon the witnesses themselves. 
They have been called in the public press 
“stool pigeons,” “Government spies,” “pro- 
fessional witnesses,” and “hired informers.” 
The Department of Justice has been de- 
nounced for calling them to the witness 
stand at all. Now, what is this all about? 

All of you know that the practice of utiliz- 
ing the testimony of coconspirators and in- 
formers in criminal cases is by no means 
novel and is not unique to cases involving 
the Communist conspiracy. 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS USE OF EX-COMMU- 
NISTS’ TESTIMONY 

All of us recall the celebrated Dennis case 
which was tried before Judge Medina in New 
York City during 9 months of 1949. In that 
case 11 top leaders of the Communist Party 
were convicted for conspiring to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. On appeal to the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, the appellants chal- 
lenged the of the Government's 
reliance on the testimony of former Commu- 
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nists and confidential informants to prove 
its case. The convictions were, of course, 
upheld both by the court of appeals and 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
the opinion handed down by the court 
appeals, Judge Learned Hand pointed 
that the “courts have countenanced the use 
of informers from time immemorial; in cases 
of conspiracy, or in other cases when the 
crime consists of preparing for another crime, 
it is usually necessary to rely upon inform- 
ers or accomplices because the criminals will 
almost certainly proceed covertly.” 

Thus, it is plain that the use of informants 
and former Communists by the Government 
in trials involving covert crimes, such as 
conspiracy, is neither new nor unusual. The 
use of informants and former Communists in 
Smith Act prosecutions, as well as in other 
proceedings against Communist Party offi- 
cialis, is indispensable and while dictated by 
sheer necessity and expediency is neverthe- 
less in the public interest. 

In succinct comment on the fact that “FBI 
methods include the use of paid informers,” 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has retored: “This 
is correct. How else is it possible to secure 
certain types of information. The most im- 
portant espionage case in American history 
was solved through the services of a paid 
informant of the FBI.” Mr. Hoover was re- 
ferring to the famous case of the “House 
on 92d Street” which involved a Nazi espio- 
nage ring working within the United States 
during World War II. A young member of 
the Nazi spy ring defected and contacted the 
FBI. Thereafter he worked closely with FBI 
agents, who were thus placed in a position 
to secure the necessary evidence for a suc- 
cessful prosecution as well as to render nuga- 
tory the efforts of the spy apparatus. Had it 
not been for the services of this informant 
and the vigilance of the FBI, the damage 
which such an espionage apparatus could 
have caused to the Nation's war effort would 
be incalcuable. But the ring was broken and 
33 German agents were sentenced in Federal 
court to over 300 years in prison. 

Not only did the Nazis attempt to operate 
espionage rings in this country, but the 
Communists have done likewise, as evidenced 
by the Soviet espionage cell which was re- 
vealed by Elizabeth Bentley. This type of 
Communist activity in the United States is, 
of course, closely integrated with the Com- 
munist conspiracy existing in this country 
for many years. 


GOVERNMENT RELIED ON EX-COMMUNISTsS IN 
SMITH ACT PROSECUTIONS 


In Smith Act prosecutions, in which 72 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy have 
been convicted to date, the Government has, 
of necessity, relied on the testimony of for- 
mer Communist and confidential informants. 
Many of the former Communists at one time 
held high positions in the Communist Party 
of the United States, some of them were sent 
by the party in the early 1930’s to the Lenin 
Institute at Moscow, where the classes were 
taught by teachers from the United States 
and Russia, including instructors from the 
Red army for the “practical subjects” which 
were taught in the course entitled the 
“Science of Civil Warfare.” The students at 
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utilized, wherever appropriate, the expert 
testimony of those persons who, from long 
years of study of the Communist Party doc- 
trine and from long years of practical experi- 
ence under the iron discipline of the party, 
are best in a position to testify as experts 
on the subject. Such expert testimony is, 
of course, in large measure based upon and 
supported by documentary evidence, such as 
literature which is published by the party 
and which is used in party teaching. But 
the literature is of no use without a qualified 
witness to introduce it in evidence and ex- 
plain its true significance. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER EMPHASIZES VALUE OF EX- 
COMMUNISTS IN FIGHT AGAINST COMMUNISM 


The importance and necessity of securing 
information from former Communists was 
dealt with at length by the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in an article 
entitled “Breaking the Communist Spell,” 
which ‘appeared in This Week magazine of 
November 1, 1953. The Director said in part: 

“The ex-Communist holds in his hands 
weapons which can strike a mighty blow 
against the terrible evil * * * when the ex- 
Communist withdraws and at the same time 
makes a full disclosure to the proper author- 
ities, he does irreparable damage to the 
cause. He places his change of philosophy, 
conscience, and action on the records. He is 
restoring himself to the ranks of good citi- 
zenship and is making amends for his wrongs 
against America resulting from his party 
activities. He is protecting now and in the 
future his family and our way of life.” 

Although it has ben established conclu- 
sively in Smith Act prosecutions and in 
other proceedings that the Communist Party 
is dedicated to the violent overthrow of our 
Government and its objective in this respect 
has become a matter of widespread, if not 
in fact, common knowledge, the law never- 
theless requires the Government in each new 
prosecution or proceeding undertaken, in 
which the issue of the aims and doctrines 
of the Communist Party is present, to prove 
these facts by competent testimony. Not 
only is it logical and reasonable, but there is 
no escape from continuing to use for this 
purpose those witnesses who have demon- 
strated their qualifications as well as their 
reliability as experts in this sphere of spe- 
cialized knowledge. Such witnesses have 
already given vital testimony on the revo- 
lutionary tenets of Marxism-Leninism; they 
have been subjected to protracted and rigor- 
ous cross-examination by defense counsel 
skilled in courtroom techniques and tactics, 
in some instances such cross-examinations 
lasting literally for weeks; their testimony 
has been scrutinized and weighed in the 
balance by juries representative of the 
American people and found to be credible. 
Their reliability and credibility is demon- 
strated by the 72 convictions already secured 
against members of the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country. In fact, of 75 indi- 
viduals tried for so-called Smith Act vio- 
lations, that is conspiracy to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, 1 and only 
1 defendant has been acquitted by a jury. 
I submit that there is no better fudge as 
to the credibility and value of these wit- 
nesses than the hundreds of American citi- 
zens who, as jurors, observed their demeanors 
under direct and cross-examination and 
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munist Party district in the United Stat 
In 1949 the party stopped issuing mem... 
ship cards and at about the same time inst;, 
tuted clandestine procedures for the keeping 
of ae and the maintenance of membershis 
rolls. 

Although the party, in some degree at 
least, still operates openly in many sections 
of the party has been underground aoe 
eral years. Such men, in the words of Lenin, 
are truly professional revolutionaries yy, 
will combine legal work with illegal wor 
The following advice from Lenin is being 
fully implemented by the Communist Part 
of today: “A Communist must be prepareq 
to make every sacrifice and, if necessary 
even resort to all sorts of schemes and stra, 
tagems, enyploy illegitimate methods to con. 
ceal the truth in order to get into the tragg 
unions, stay there, and conduct the reyoly. 
tionary work within.” (Collected Works, yoj, 


. XVII, pp. 142-5.) 


In coping with such an organization, the 
FBI has relied to a great extent on the sery. 
ices of confidential informants, many 
whom have now testified as Governmen; 
witnesses in various Judicial proceedings, 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMANTS ESSENTIAL To Fut 

Confidential informants are individuals 
who, during the course of their party mem. 
bership, regularly report itn full detail all 
Communist Party activities which are ob. 
served by them as ostensible members of the 
party. 

The extreme value of the services per. 
formed by such individuals has, in recent 
years, been fully demonstrated during the 
course of public trials. The value of such 
informants from an intelligence standpoint 
should not be underestimated. Many infor. 
mants of the FBI have devoted long, bitter 
years to the task of participating in Com. 
munist activities for the purpose of report. 
ing such activities to Government authori. 
ties. 

Most of such confidential informants who 
have been called as witnesses in criminal 
prosecutions have identified one or more of 
the defendants as a member of the Com- 
munist Party describing also the activities 
of the party within the district and the 
party activities of the defendants. They 
have testified to such occurrences as their 
attendance at district leadership training 
schools, district conventions, Communist 
Party club meetings, as well Communist 
Party educational activity of a local level, 

Generally, the Communist Party activities 
of such informants have been restricted to 
one district. Therefore, the contacts within 
the Communist Party made by such inform- 
ants usually are limited to the particular 
leaders within that district. It is usual, 
because of these facts that such informants 
have been used in only 1 or possibly 2 prose- 
cutions. 

Aside from showing the aims and objec- 
tives of the Communist Party, in these trials 
the Government is also called upon to prove 
that each particular defendant besides being 
a member of the Party, had persona! know!- 
edge of its illegal aims and purposes, and 
that each defendant had the specific intent 
to bring about the violent overthrow of the 
Government. For this purpose confidential 
informants are often necessary as witnesses. 
All of these considerations have required the 
Government to utilize an average of four 
condfidential informants in each Smith Act 
prosecution and an average of 1 or 2 conf- 
dential informants in other kinds of cases. 


In September 1952 the FBI, in a series 
of swift and coordinated raids in 10 differ- 
ent cities extending from Detroit to the 
West Coast, simultaneously arrested 18 
Communist Party leaders who were sub- 
sequently charged, in 3 indictments, wit 
conspiring to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. Of the 18 
so arrested, 16 were convicted. One wa 
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acquitted and one died during trial. Now, 
js it reasonable to assume that an operation 
of such magnitude could have been planned 
and successfully carried out without benefit 
of information furnished by confidential in- 
formants over long periods of time? Is tt 
reasonable to assume that without the aid 
of such information, the agents of the FBI 
could have reached deep into the recesses of 
the Communist Party underground appa- 
ratus, which they literally did, in order to 
effect the majority of these arrests? 
. . . . e 

The fact is that ever since the time of 
Nathan Hale, who was hanged for being a 
patriotic American spy, the American peo- 
ple have felt only gratitude and admiration 
toward those citizens, both men and women, 
who have sacrificed their comfort, their wel- 
fare, and even their lives to obtain that in- 
formation and intelligence which from time 
to time has been essential to frustrate our 
enemies and to protect our country. 

One of the criticisms most frequently 
levelled at botH the Government and its wit- 
nesses is that the Government often pays the 
former Communist. who is a witness on a 
pasis in excess of the ordinary statutory wit- 
ness fees. This is true, But what are the 
facts and what is the problem? 

In all other kinds of litigation, both civil 
and criminal, the Government is frequently 
obliged to utilize the services of expert 
witnesses. This testimony cannot be se- 
cured and cannot fairly be expected without 
compensating the witness for his time and 
service. Twenty-five dollars a day is a 
common rate for the Government to pay for 
experts and is far less than the amounts that 
private litigants are constantly charged for 
their expert witnesses. Since in each of the 
Communist prosecutions the Government 
must establish Communist history, doctrine, 
practice, and its revolutionary tenets, it 
should be obvious that the testimony of 
experts on this subject is absolutely essen- 
tial. Where, I should like to ask, could 
the Government possibly obtain witnesses 
with better qualifications to testify as ex- 
perts on this subject than from the ranks 
of those who have personally held high 
oficial positions in the top echelon of the 
Communist Party who have in the past 
acquired a working mastry of Marxism-Len- 
inism in all its revolutionary aspects, who 
have personally attended the Communist 
training schools, both as students and in- 
structors, who have personally engaged in 
the conspiratorial activity with revolution- 
ary goals. It is because of the extraordinary 
qualifications of these witnesses that their 
testimony is so devastating to the Commu- 
nists and, I dare venture to state, it is 
because of their very effectiveness that they 
have become a target of abuse by certain 
elements in the press. 


CASE HISTORY OF AN EX-COMMUNIST’S 
VALUABLE AID 


Let me give you an example of how a for- 
mer official of the Communist Party is ac- 
tually utilized in the courts. This witness 
left the Communist Party in January 1950 
after having served more than 20 years as a 
Party functionary carrying out its program. 
The enormous volume of recollection and of 
valuable detailed data which accumulates in 
the mind of any person who for 20 years has 
devoted himself to a well-organized, highly 
disciplined conspiracy should be obvious. 
Following a period of disillusionment with 
the Party this witness resolved to do every- 
thing within his power to destroy 
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and every means was utilized to verify by 
independent evidence the authenticity and 
reliability of what he had to say. 

In 1952, 1953, and 1954 this man was 
called to the witness stand qualifying as an 
expert on the aims and doctrines of the 
Communist Party. He testified in no less 
than nine Smith Act prosecutions, qualify- 
ing in each case in accordance with the 
settled principles of American jurisprudence. 
These trials took place in Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Seattle, New York, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Honolulu, 
Their duration in point of time was from 
4 to 9 months apiece. They resulted in the 
conviction of 61 important Communist Party 
Officials. These convictions have been a 
devastating blow indeed to the leadership of 
the Communist Party. They have under- 
mined the party structure in this country; 
they have badly hampered its recruiting ac- 
tivity; they have exhausted its finances; and 
they have forced the remaining diehard 
conspirators to take refuge underground 
with a consequent demolition of their 
activity. 

The witness to whom I refer was on the 
witness stand in each of these cases for from 
4 to 6 weeks. In one case alone his cross- 
examination lasted more than 4 weeks. In 
addition to his appearance in court there 
were, of course, also long weeks and months 
of pretrial conferences in the course of prep- 
aration. 


In addition to this activity this man has 
also been an important and valuable witness 
in the extensive proceedings against the 
Communist Party itself before the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board and also in the 
proceedings before the same Board in con- 
nection with a number of additional Com- 
munist front organizations. That is not all, 
but it is a principal part of the activities of 
this man in the interest of and on behalf of 
the Government during the past 3 years. 
For all that I have described and for more 
besides, he has been paid by the Department 
of Justice at the rate of $25 a day on those 
days only when his services were being 
utilized. And for this he is being called a 
professional witness as though it were a 
term of reproach, and the Department is 
denounced for utilizing a paid informer. 

Nothing, I submit, cotfld be more unfair. 
Reason and commonsense dictate that wit- 
nesses of this character cannot possibly be 
expected to devote their efforts to the service 
of the Government to this extent without 
being properly compensated. A man has to 
eat and so does his family and he certainly 
can do little more than that at the rate the 
Government has been paying him. 


JURORS CONVINCED OF CREDIBILITY OF 
EX-COMMUNISTS 


The Department of Justice makes no 
apology for the former Communists that it 
has produced as witnesses for the Govern- 
ment in Smith Act and other Communist 
prosecutions. In advance in every case their 
testimony has been carefully checked and 
evaluated. In all instances they have been 
open to complete, severe, and extensive cross- 
examination by able counsel. We have been 
satisfied in the past and are satisfied now 
that with respect to the matters on which 
they were examined in court they have in all 
instances testified truthfully and accurately. 
This judgment in the case of the witness who 
I have just discussed, who testified in 9 
trials, has been confirmed by the verdicts of 
108 separate jurors, each of whom in the face 
of cross-examination has been convinced to 
@ moral certainty and beyond a reasonable 
doubt of this man’s truthfulness and credi- 
bility. We consider the Department of 
Justice would be failing in its duty if it 
refused to present these witnesses and 
consider that they have well earned 
tribute which was eloquently expressed 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
vestigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, as follows 
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“The individual contributions of former 
members of the Communist Party to the 
security of our way of life are shining ex- 
amples of people who have recognized their 
mistakes and are doing all within their 
power to rectify them. 

“These people deserve the Nation's re- 
spect, and their neighbors’ fair-minded 
forgiveness for their past devotion to com- 
munism. Their means of livelihood must be 
protected, and loyal Americans must accept 
their sincere repentance as a return to the 
full scope of citizenship.” 





Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
servationists and the conservation forces 
in the United States have been con- 
cerned with the threatened invasion of 
a national park by the erection of Echo 
Park Dam within the Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

The statement made by the Speaker 
of the House that this project cannot be 
passed at this session has been hailed 
by conservation leaders all. over the 
country. 

The following news item issued by the 
Wilderness Society is an example of the 
reception of this good news: 


CONSERVATION LEADERS ACCLAIM SPEAKER MAR- 
TIN’s STATEMENT ON EcHO PARK DAM 


Conservationists today (Monday, August 
16) acclaimed Speaker MarTIN’s statement 
that the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect cannot be passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this session of Congress 
because of widespread opposition to Echo 
Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monument. 

The national wire services quoted Speaker 
MARTIN as saying last Thursday (August 12) 
that so many protests against invading 
Dinosaur National Monument had been re- 
ceived by Members of the House that the 
measure (H. R. 4449) would not be brought 
up. He was reported as saying there would 
be little chance that it could be passed in 
any event. 

National conservation leaders called special 
attention to the fact that the House Speaker 
recognized the national park threat as the 
chief reason for the project’s failure, despite 
the strong opposition to it from others on 
economic or engineering grounds. They felt 
that the principle of permanent protection of 
national parks and monuments had thus 
been considerably strengthened. 

Charles Callison, conservation director of 
the National Wildlife Federation, and How- 
ard Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wil- 
derness Society, made a statement typical of 
conservationists’ opinion. They said: 

“We believe the Speaker's statement 
strengthens still further the policy for pres- 
ervation of the national park system. Con- 
servationists have not objected to the Upper 


‘Colorado project as such, but have insisted 


that it must not invade the Dinosaur No. 
tional Monument and thus violate the Na- 
tional Park System. Speaker Martin's state- 
ment adds new respect for the public’s de- 
termination to protect their great pefk sys- 
tem. 

“Conservationists and independent engi- 
neers have long contended that the Upper 
Colorado River storage project can be ac- 
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complished without invading the monument. 
There are various acceptable alternatives to 
the Echo Park site. 

“If the project is proposed in another 
Congress,” they suggested “it should include 
these alternatives and thus avoid further 
conflict with an established national park 
policy.” 

The conservationists said it is not yet 
known whether the Senate will act on its 
version (S. 155) of the upper Colorado proj- 
ect, but they expressed the opinion that the 
Speaker's comments should discourage Sen- 
ate proponents from attempting further ac- 
tion. The Senate version of the bill calls for 
initial expenditure of about a billion and a 
half dollars, compared with a billion in the 
House bill. 





A Report to the People on the 83d 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 8 years, I have had 
the honor of representing the people of 
the nine counties of southwest Wash- 
ington in the Congress of the United 
States. I am grateful to those who, by 
their votes, have enabled me to have 
the interesting experience of being Con- 
gressman. 

This is my report to these people, 
whose employee I am, on what Congress 
did and did not do in the 2 years since 
my last election. 

Some politicians for selfish reasons 
are apt to call the present Republican 
Congress “a do-nothing Congress.” For 
the same selfish reasons other politicians 
are likely to describe the present Con- 
gress “the best Congress ever.” Put 
down both statements as being biased 
and prejudiced. The Congress has been 
neither totally bad nor 100 percent per- 
fect. It has left undone some things 
it should have done. On the other hand, 
this Congress has enacted many pro- 
gressive, forwardlooking, constructive 
and wise laws that will be of benefit to 
the citizens of the Nation. 

The people of my district are my em- 
ployers. I, the Congressman, am their 
employee. What these people, my em- 
ployers, want from me, their employee, 
I think, is a factual account of what the 
Congress did or did not do during the 
past 2 years. In short, they want the 
facts. Once the people have the facts, 
they will make up their own minds as 
to the Congress and also as to whether 
I, their Congressman, have done a good 
job or a poor one. 

Here are some of the important things 
this Congress did and what it left un- 
done: 

Congress enacted the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill, which every President from 
Coolidge to Eisenhower has recom- 
mendéd but which, heretofore, always 
has failed of passage. Congress did not, 
however, vote to grant statehood to 
Alaska or Hawaii, although recent Pres- 
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idents of both parties have recommended 
statehood for both. I, always, since 
coming to Congress, have su the 
St. Lawrence project and statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Because of my active support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill, I was one of 
about 20 Senators and Representatives 
invited by President Eisenhower to be 
present at the White House when he 
signed the St. Lawrence bill into law. 

THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS 


The greatest achievements of the first 
18 months of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, of course, was the ending of 
the Korean war and the keeping of our 
Nation’s young men out of bloody in- 
volvement in the Indochina mess. This 
resulted from actions by President Eisen- 
hower. He, and he alone, is entitled 
to all the credit for stopping the Korean 
war and preventing our involvement in 
Indochina. 

When General Eisenhower went to 
Korea to make a personal inspection of 
the situation there, his opposition called 
his Korean trip “politics,” They charged 
his motive was to make votes, not to 
make peace. They, loudly, predicted the 
Eisenhower Korean trip would accom- 
plish nothing and would end in failure. 

The opposition turned out to be false 
prophets. Despite their predictions that 
he would bo nothing, President Eisen- 
hower promptly ended the Korean war. 
The weekly casualty lists bearing the 
names of 500 to 1,000 American boys 
who had been killed or wounded in action 
stopped. American mothers, fathers, 
wives, and sweethearts breathed prayers 
of praise and gratitude to President Ike. 

Some of the opposition breathed no 
such prayers. They said the Korean 
peace meant nothing, that it would not 
last. The answer to that is that it has 
lasted now for more than a year. 

Lately, some of Eisenhower’s opposi- 
tion has been claiming that the Presi- 
dent and Congress would get involved 
in war in Indochina. They have not and 
they are not going to get involved. 

Perhaps, someone else in the White 
House might have done just as well as 
President Eisenhower in getting our Na- 
tion out of one war and keeping it from 
involvemént in another. On the other 
hand, someone else in the White House 
might have done worse. Certain it is, 
however, that no President could have 
done better than Ike in keeping the Na- 
tion at peace, for we are at peace 

EISENHOWER DEPRESSION BUG-A-BOO 


When Ejisehower ended the Korean 
war, while his opponents still were 
shouting it could not be done, this oppo- 
sition had to take up a new line of attack 
on the President and upon Congress. 

There hud been a slight decline in 
business and employment after the end- 
ing of the Korean war. The Eisenhower 
opposition hailed this decline as a sure 
sign that the Nation was going into a 
great Eisenhower depression. Had the 
American people been less well educated 
might have been 


People knew, however, 
that every modern war has been followed 
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by a slowdown as industry switched oyer 
from wartime to peacetime production 
Some layoffs during the postwar perigg 
of adjustment were inevitable. 

The people with calmness and Courage 
took the changeover period from war to 
peace production after Korea in stride 
Soon business and employment were on 
the upgrade again. The so-called Eisen. 
hower recession just did not materialize 
as Ike’s opponents said it would. Today 
the Nation looks forward on brighter and 
better prospects for a long period of 
prosperity—a prosperity based upon 
peace not upon war and killing. 

Ike’s opposition gloom peddlers who ¢ 
months ago were shouting “depression” 
“depression,” from the housetops, over 
every radio set and from the halls of 
Congress are silent on this subject nov. 
They want the people to forget they ever 
made such false prophet predictions, 

WASTEFUL SPENDING SLASHED 

President Eisenhower and the Congress 
from the very start of the new adminis. 
tration began eliminating wasteful and 
extravagant Federal Government spend- 
ing wherever it was found. President 
Eisenhower, himself, set the example for 
eliminating extravagance by ordering 
the presidential yacht Williamsburg, laid 
up. 

The Williamsburg, for many years, has 

been kept in instant readiness for any 
weekend cruise on the Potomac that a4 
President might want to take. Cost to 
the taxpayers of operating this oniy oc- 
casionally used palatial presidential 
yacht was $600,000 a year. Ike said, “lay 
it up.” Then he advised his Cabinet 
members to go and likewise wipe out 
extravagance wherever found. 

Car pools were instituted to lessen 
the overly large and careless use of the 
260,000 automobiles bought and owned 
by the Government for the use of Fed- 
eral employees. Under the old wasteful 
system, every tenth Government worker 
had a car assigned to him for his own 
special use. Under the car-pool system 
much of the waste will be eliminated. 
The Government will save, it is esti- 
mated, $180 million that formerly went 
for the purchase, depreciation, operation, 
and maintenance of this needlessly and 
excessively large number of cars. 

Better methods were put into effect 
throughout the Government. Red tape 
and duplication were lessened and in 
many instances eliminated. Where two 
persons held political jobs to do the work 
one should do, the payrolls were trimmed. 

Enormous sums were saved for the 
taxpayers. The total savings accom- 
plished. by President Eisenhower and the 
Congress are enormous. 

In a brief period of 17 months Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Congress cut $14 
billion from the Truman rate of spend- 


Whereas President Truman, just be- 
fore leaving office, had predicted a $10 
billion deficit for the coming year, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower cut this deficit to $3. 
029,000,000, or by about $7 billion under 
what President Truman had predicted 
that deficit would be. 

This, however, 
hower and Congress at the same 
also reduced taxes by more than $7 bil 
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on, including the removal of $1 bil- 
jion in excise taxes on theater tickets; 
picycles; sporting goods; toilet articles; 
pus, train, and airplane tickets; jewelry; 
films; light bulbs, and many other things 
al] consumers buy. 

Other tax benefits granted included 
greater deductions from income taxes 
for money paid on doctors, medical, and 
dental bills. Also, allowed by this Con- 
gress was an extra $1,200 exemption 
from taxation of money received in pen- 
sions. This exemption of pension re- 
ceipts benefits retired teachers, police- 
men, city firemen, and all who draw 
pensions of any kind from either public 
or private sources, 

MANY SERVICES EXPANDED 


When the Congress began cutting 
spendinng by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance, the opposition said 
necessary Government services to the 
people would be eliminated or reduced. 

Has the cutting of Federal wasteful 

spending reduced worthwhile Federal 
services? No. On the contrary, Con- 
gress during the past year enacted many 
laws increasing beneficial services to the 
people. 
For example, Congress this year au- 
thorized the spending of $300 million a 
year more on highway construction than 
was ever spent in any year during any 
previous administration. As a result of 
this expanded highway building pro- 
gram, $10 to 20 million more dollars will 
be spent during the next 2 years on 
Washington State highways than was 
expended on them during the past 2 
years. This means better and safer 
highways for the motorist. It means, 
also, more jobs for construction workers 
and thereby a stimulation of general 
business and employment. 

The wages and salaries of Federal 
workers, including postal employees, 
have not been lowered by increased effi- 
ciency and elimination of waste. On 
the contrary, Congress increased the 
wages and salaries of Federal workers 
by 5 percent. 

The benefits to millions drawing social 
security will be increased this fall due 
to laws passed by this Congress. Even 
the opposition admits the new social- 
security law is the best pension law the 
Nation ever has had. 

Retired railroad workers and the wid- 
ows and orphan children of railroad 
workers had their pensions increased 
and liberalized, 

The pensions and compensation paid 
disabled veterans and the widows and 
orphans of war veterans also were in- 
creased by 5 percent. 

Federal Government loans available 
to war veterans for buying or building 
homes were increased to $150 million. 
Heretofore, such loans have been limited 
to $100 million a year. This loan liber- 
alization not only will aid veterans to 












































Appropriations granted by this Con- 
gress are sufficient to operate 103,000 
beds in veterans hospitals, the greatest 
number ever operated. 
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Funds for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons whether veterans or civil- 
ians were increased by 50 percent. 

These increases in wages, salaries, and 
in pension payments to those drawing 
social security, railroad retirement, or 
veterans benefits will cost more than a 
billion dollars a year. This billion dol- 
lars spent for increased benefits to the 
people plus the $7 billion tax reduction 
could not have been given if greater 
efficiency and economy through the 
elimination of waste and extravgance 
had not been attained. 

Could anyone have imagined 18 
months ago that the first 18 months of 
the Eisenhower administration would 
bring this billion dollars increase in 
services, a tax reduction of seven billions 
and the budget, at the same time, $7 
billion closer to being in balance? Cer- 
tainly, these were colossal achievements. 

MORE HOME BUILDING 


This Congress enacted a law that 
made credit for home buying easier. 
This law lowers down payments for 
those wishing to buy or build a home. 
It gives buyers longer time to repay loans. 
It makes the monthly purchase pay- 
ments smaller. All of these benefits, 
granted by the present Congress, have 
made home bui'ding and home owner- 
ship easier. 

These easier loans benefit the family 
that wants a home. Also, the easier 
payments will stimulate more building 
of homes. That, in turn, means more 
buying of lumber, plywood, shingles and 
other building materials and should in- 
sure high production and full employ- 
ment in the industries producing those 
materials for several years to come. 

During the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration there were more 
homes built in the United States than 
in any year in the Nation's history. 
Records already made in the present 
year indicate that the present year will 
see aS Many or even more home build- 
ing starts as in the first year of Eisen- 
hower’s administration which was the 
Nation’s best year ever for new housing 
starts. 

With loans now liberalized by the 
present Congress, several good years of 
home building lie ahead. A good home 
building year, normally, is a good year 
for all forest product industries and 
their employees. 

MORE DAM BUILDING 


The Flood Control Committee of which 
I am chairman approved an authoriza- 
tion of $180 million for power dam 
building on the Columbia River during 
the coming 2 years. This huge sum 
insures, the United States Army engi- 
neers testified before my committee, that 
the Columbia River dams now building 
can be kept on schedule. 
The $180 million includes $3.6 million 
for surveys and $3 million for a start 


on a new Columbia power dam. The - 


engineers would not say what new dam 
will be started but they indicated that 
the new dam start would be either Libby 
or John Day. These dams, both, are 
huge undertakings and the building of 
either would add tremendously to Co- 
lumbia River power production. 
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We need a new dam start to insure 
electric energy expansion after 1960 and 
the $3.6 million for surveys and $3 mil- 
lion which I, as flood control chairman, 
got into this bill for new constructions, 
will help get that new start. 

The Congress has passed this bill 
which came out of my committee. As 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles many of the items in the bill, 
I played an important part in getting it 
adopted by the House. 

This same bill includes an item for 
deepening the entrance channel to the 
Columbia River to 45 feet, a project 
which will cost $8.5 million and be of 
great help to the seaports of Longview 
and Vancouver as well as providing much 
work for residents of the towns of Chi- 
nook, Ilwaco, Ocean Park, Long Beach, 
Seaview, Nahcotta, and Oysterville near 
where the $8 million construction job 
will be undertaken. 

The bill further includes some river 
and harbor improvement work on Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor. 

MONEY FOR TIMBER ROADS 


I was fortunate in being able to obtain 
from Congress increased funds that will 
be available for processing timber sales 
and building access roads into timbered 
areas where Federal timber is being dam- 
aged by disease or bugs. 

These added appropriations should 
prove most helpful in Eastern Lewis, 
Cowlitz, Clark, and Skamania Counties 
where bugs are doing enormous damage 
to timber in the Gifford Pinchot Na- 
tional Forest. The problem is to get this 
timber out quickly before it is all lost 
through rot. 

While there are troublesome times, 
mainly due to the attitude of Russian 
leaders, the present outlook for the 
United States is the best it has been in 
many years. 

Our Nation is not at war. We have a 
strong leader in the White House whose 
abilities the Russian dictators know and 
respect. The Russians, knowing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's capacities, are loathe 
to mix with America while such an able 
and experienced leader is President. 
This has improved our prospects for 
peace. 

Also, the policies adopted by this Con- 
gress are, in the main, sound and reas- 
suring, as is indicated by the fact that 
the switch over from a war to a peace 
economy after Korea was accomplished 
with a minimum of slowdown dislocation 
of the economy. Also, that dislocation 
was the shortest lived in history. 

I expect to spend about 100 days in the 
district, staying there until about Christ- 
mas. During my stay at home, I hope to 
meet just as many of my constituents as 
possible and to be as helpful as I can to 
each in helping him solve any govern- 
ment problem he may have. 

My office in Washington, D. C., will 
remain open, in competent hands, for 
the use of those having problems in the 
Capital. Also, I shall have an office in 
the Aberdeen First Federal Saving & 
Loan Building where I can be reached by 
those wishing to see me on any matter. 
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My Hometown Is Debt Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I am proud to include a news story 
which appeared in the August 6 issue of 
Greenwich Time announcing the great 
news that my hometown of Greenwich is 
now debt free. I also include an edito- 
rial from the same newspaper on the 
fiscal emancipation, and, in the way of 
comment, would like to add that I, like 
all Americans, look forward to the day 
when our National Government will en- 
joy freedom from indebtedness. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

GREENWICH Is Free From DEBT 
(By Bill Fink) 

The town of Greenwich is debt free today. 

For the first time in more than 100 years, 
there is no bonded indebtedness. The last 
installment—$2,000—was paid off today on 
a 1909 refunding issue of $500,000, which in- 
cluded the retirement of a debt incurred 
during the Civil War. 

Few municipalities in the country, and 
none of any size in Connecticut, can boast 
of being debt free. And to mark the occa- 
sion, the board of estimate is sponsoring a 
bond-burning ceremony at the September 
session of the representative town meeting. 

The reader must cushion himself for a 
slight blow at this point, despite the good 
fiscal news from town hall about the town 
being emancipated from bonded debt. While 
it is technically true we are free of our bond- 
ed debt, actually are not free of debt. 

The reason for this is under the modified 
pay-as-you-go policy mortgage debt of $2,- 
887,000 in the next 4 years. The town went 
on the strict pay-as-you-go policy in 1934 
and then deserted it for the modified plan 
more than 10 years ago. 

The modified pay-as-you-go policy allows 
capital improvements to be paid for in a 
single tax year, or to be spread over a 
period not to exceed 5 years. 

To Ulustrate—in the 1954 budget the sum 
of over $2 million was appropriated by the 
town for the construction of the Eastern 
Junior High School. This year the taxpayers 
planked down $250,000 as the first install- 
ment on the 5-year mortgage. Further mort- 
gage payments that must be picked up in 
the next 4 years are as follows: $250,000 in 
1955; $350,000 in 1956; $425,000 in 1957, and 
$880,000 in 1958. 

Rector K. Fox, now vice chairman of the 
board of estimate and taxation, a member 
of its budget committee last year, in address- 
ing town meeting on November 5, 1953, said 
that while the town will be free of its bonded 
debt in 1954, it will not be debt-free because 
under the town’s modified pay-as-you-go 
plan, it must continue to borrow from the 
future.” He added, “As long as this 5 year 
spread exists, we are not strictly speaking 
free of debt. We have committed tax re- 
ceipts 5 years aread. We have borrowed from 
the future. We are in reality still in debt.” 

Greenwich in 1934 was at the financial 
crossroads with a high debt structure of over 
$6,400,000 brought on by floating bonds for 
years for capital improvements and for 
refunding previous issues. The town today 
is one of top triple A financial rated com- 
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munities in the Nation. But it was not al- 
ways so. 

In 1909 the board of estimate was created 
by special legislation following a municipal 
scandal that rocked the community. It was 
not until 1934, however, that the pay-as~you- 
go plan was inaugurated and bonding for 
improvements ceased as a municipal prac- 
tice. é 

Pay-as-you-go is the basic financial policy 
of Greenwich and under this our capital im- 
provement programs are financed. 

Next year’s budget now in preparation calls 
for the raising of $678,000 on prior year capi- 
tal improvement appropriations. 

By going forward with the pay-as-you-go 
policy the town has saved millions of dollars 
in interest alone. Figured this way the town 
in 20 years has spent over $13 million for im- 
provements financed by pay-as-you-go out 
of current taxes. The interest on this fig- 
ured at 24% percent comes to over $3 million. 

It could be said that Greenwich Point, 
dredging of three harbors, building of two 
firehouses, construction of the Julian Curtiss 
School, and the addition to the North Mianus 
School were built with the money saved on 
interest payments. 

The town may bond again next year—but 
this will be financing of the $3 million sewer 
projects. However, in sewer bonds the tax- 
payer benefiting from construction of sewers 
reimburses the town. 


FrIscaL EMANCIPATION 


Greenwich has cause to rejoice. It now 
enjoys the enviable position among the 
communities of the country of being d*bt 
free, something of which few municipalities 
can boast. 

The credit for the healthy fiscal condition 
of the town belongs to the members of the 
board of estimate and taxation over the 
years and the wise policies which they es- 
tablished and conscientiously followed. 

The finance board has every justification 
to feel proud of the achievement. Insofar 
as bonded indebtedness is concerned, there 
just isn’t any. 

But the taxpayer, while exacting his full 
measure of satisfaction and pride, must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are not debt 
free as a community in the true sense of the 
word. Any more than is the individual who 
has all his current and past bills paid in 
full, but has a $10,000 mortgage hanging 
over his head. 

Under what is called the modified pay-as- 
you-go policy, we are mortgaged for the fu- 
ture. When a vast expenditure is spread 
over 5 years and the annual installments are 
specifically set forth in the budget, it means 
there is a debt that must be paid off. 

This is not said to detract from the out- 
standing job and the proud position in 
which we find ourselves. It is merely a re- 
minder that while we are technically debt- 
free as far as bonded indebtedness is con- 
cerned, we are not and perhaps never will 
be absolutely free of debt. 

In a growing community, the demands 
for new and improved services, schools, 
sewer facilities, highways, sidewalks and 
higher salaries, make it impossible for 
spending to remain at one level. 

The taxpayers make the dentands and the 
taxpayers foot the bill. When large sums 
are involved, the cost is spread over a 5-year 
period, making the payment painless, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to float bond issues, but 
hovering as a Damocles sword mortgage re- 
sponsibility nevertheless. 

Regardless of the technicalities, the people 
of Greenwich should enjoy this particular 
moment in our history. For the first time 
in 100 years we are unburdened by bonded 
indebtedness and that is wo 

- something 
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The Free World’s Course After Geneya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of an article which 
I recently prepared at the request of 
the French newspaper L’Aurore. Fy}. 
lowing the Geneva Conference, I haq 
been asked for comment on the policies 
which I felt would maintain ang 
strengthen the free world alliance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the statement I prepared be reprinteg 
in the Appendix of the Concressiona, 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FREE WORLD’s CourSe AFTER GENEVA 


The Geneva conference, in spite of all its 
flaws, need not prevent a basis for redov. 
bled unity among the western allied pow- 
ers, nor should it prove to be a source of 
worse frictions as regards future European 
and Asiatic policy than have already, un. 
fortunately, occurred between the western 
powers. 

It is my earnest hope that, although there 
are obviously considerable differences be- 
tween the western allies with respect to the 
results at Geneva, we can and will go for- 
ward together with common policy. 


Certain steps should now be taken by 
France, by my country, by the United King- 
dom, and the other free powers. If these 
steps are not taken, then the postlude to 
the Geneva conference will dash France's 
high hopes and will regrettably fulfill the 
worst apprehensions of many people in the 
United States. 

The next month is absolutely crucial. The 
Soviet Union is trying desperately to drive 
further wedges into the western alliance. 
Crafty Red Russia will dangle all sorts of 
bait in order to try to secure French post- 
ponement on EDC. The Communists, in- 
ternally and externally, will try to widen 
wedges between France and the United 
States, between France and West Germany, 
West Germany and England, and in every 
other way. The Communists will continue 
to play upon traditional fears and upon his- 
torical divisions. So, France is called upon 
to fulfill a great role in resisting Commu- 
nist efforts to divide and conquer. 

I have faith in the Judgment and wisdom 
and fidelity of France. I have faith that 
France will not forget how the Communists 
showed their traitorous disrespect of 
France’s own gallant fallen sons at Dien 
Bien Phu. France will not forget how the 
Soviet tyrants and their MVD have proven 
that they are brothers “under the skin” of 
the Hitler S. 8. and Gestapo, which tortured 
and murdered French men, women, and chil- 
dren, just as the aggressive Russian Red 
army invaded peaceful lands in the same 
manner as did the Hitler Wehrmacht. 

As a friend of France, I shall speak now 
frankly to her, just as I would that she speak 
frankly to my country. We shall speak 
thusly—always, of course, in complete mu- 
tual respect, always with complete devotion 
to this principle—that each of the Allied 
powers will work out its own destiny in &- 
cordance with what it basically feels to be 
its own national interests, but in a manne 
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consistent with maintaining the strength of 
the free world’s alliance. 

The people of the United States fervently 
wish well of the Republic of France. We 
ish well of your distinguished and able 
premier, Monsieur Mendes-France. We wish 
well of France’s worthy intended efforts, as 
jor example, toward greater productivity 
and other national goals. 

For France, for my country, I suggest now, 
with humility but with deep conviction, 
certain steps: 

1. Now is the most important time in the 

history of the world for the peoples of each 
jand to give heed to their most responsible 
oices. 
: Each people should give heed and support 
to those of its leaders who strive for allied 
unity, for friendship, for understanding. 
France, fortunately, has such leaders, and 
they deserve your support. 

My own country too has such leaders, and 
they deserve and will receive support by my 
people. Our two greatest such leaders are 
the President of my country and the Secre- 
tary of State. I have urged my countrymen 
to support these men. 

Ihave urged my fellow Americans to turn 
their backs upon those who unfairly criti- 
cize France or our other allies—to turn their 
backs on those misleaders who would have 
us forget how France’s sons and our sons 
have together shed their blood in defense of 
France's devastated fields twice within a 
generation. I have urged my countrymen 
not to heed—as they definitely will not 
heed—those who would have us forget man- 
kind’s indebtedness to France, who would 
have us forget the peaks of cultural, scien- 
tific, political, and intellectual attainment 
which France has represented down through 
the centuries. 

So, too, I hope that our friends in France 
will not heed any among them who attempt 
to widen a chasm between your country and 
mine. 

There are those in France—notably the 
Communists—who would have you falsely 
believe that the United States is allegedly 
“eager for war,” whereas, actually, no coun- 
try in the world more desires peace than does 
America. These spreaders of falsehood would 
have you believe that the United States is in 
the grip of so-called fascism, whereas, actu~- 
ally, in no country of the world is liberty 
more vital or dynamic. Do not, my friends, 
believe the slanders against my country, and 
I pledge to you that your friends in the 
United States will not permit any slanders 
to misrepresent or defile France. 

2. Upon the historic forthcoming decision 
of your National Assembly with regard to the 
European Defense Community may well de- 
pend the entire fate of collective security in 
the world. 

If, as I trust it will, your National As- 
sembly promptly ratifies the EDC, may it do 
so in a manner which will definitely not 
require renegotiation among the signatory 
powers. Such renegotiation would probably 
be doomed to failure. Thus, “passage” of 
EDC with substantive reservations on the 
part of France, could prove an international 
= catastrophe leading to endless 


Ican deeply appreciate the concern which 
France, three times invaded, feels over the 
Prospect of German rearmament. I point 
out to my French friends, however, that 
there has never been a reasonable, practical 
alternative to EDC, insofar as the future of 
West Germany is concerned. Surely France 
Would not want an independent West Ger- 
man national army with an independent 
German general staff. 
Today, at least for the time being, there 
we, fortunately, responsible voices leading 
y who counsel for a wise and just 
settlement on the Saar, who counsel that 
the German people never again take up arms 
‘through an independent national army. 
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But if France makes the situation impossible 
for responsible German leadership, who can 
tell who might replace such leadership and 
what the overall consequences of EDC's fail- 
ure might be? 

3. Just as I respectfully urge France to 
ratify EDC, I shall urge my own Senate and 
House *of Representatives to approve the 
Mutual Security legislation now pending 
before us. 

I shall combat any efforts to emasculate 
this legislation or to misuse it. I feel sure 
that the United States Congress will main- 
tain the high and noble spirit of mutual 
respect and aid which has been implicit in 
all of the mutual defense legislation which 
we have enacted. 

4. I urge France, whose leaders have al. 
ready contributed so much to the founda- 
tions of the European High Coal and Steel 
authority, to accelerate its contributions for 
further economic unification of Western 
Europe, to be accompanied simultaneously 
by moves for political unity. 

We, of the United States, deeply appreciate 
the many problems which will have to be 
resolved—the problem of any possible dom- 
ination of such unity by any one power. 

We know, however, that only through 
genuine unity in Western Europe—political, 
economic, military—can the prosperity and 
defense of the entire area be lastingly 
achieved. 

As you move toward such unity, you can 
be sure that the United States will continue 
to lend its good offices for the mutual pros- 
perity and defense of Western Europe. We 
will not return to so-called isolation. 

5. We regard southeast Asia as represent- 
ing the most dangerous power vacuum of 
1954 and probably of years to come: This 
vacuum must be filled by effective collabora- 
tion among the free nations. It should come, 
I believe, in two steps: 

(a) An interim and immediate multi- 
lateral declaration of intention against ex- 
ternal aggression or internal penetration. 
This declaration should be agreed to by all 
the powers represented in southeast Asia, 
including the neutralist bloc. 

(b) A strong military alliance in which a 
defensible line is actually drawn and well- 
prepared allied troops assured for the de- 
fense of that line against further Communist 


aggression. 

With regard to the Initial multilateral dee- 
lation, surely, even neutralist countries like 
India should prove agreeable toward stating 
openly as a matter of principle that the 
throttling of the independence of any people 
by external aggression or by internal sub- 
version 1s contrary to the principles of hu- 
manity. 

Surely, these neutralist powers should not 
allow their historical opposition to imperial- 
ism on the part of any of the Western Powers 
to blind them to the fact that they should 
give no further comfort to the only aggres- 
sive imperialism in the world today which 
wants to expand and tighten its hold, 
namely, Soviet imperialism. It is the worst, 
vilest imperialism in history. 

By contrast, those Western Nations which 
were formerly empires are obviously moving 
in the direction of granting increasing free- 
dom to the colonial areas. 

A multilateral declaration in words, how- 
ever noble, will not, however, stop armed Red 
divisions. 

At present the defensive forces available 
in southeast Asia against Communist aggres- 
sion are woefully weak in relation to the 
huge Communist Chinese forces massed at 
the borders. What is necessary, therefore, 
is to build in countries like Thailand a far 
stronger and infinitely more modern and 
better equipped security force. In addition, 
there should be available mobile troop 
units in other free Asiatic countries, ready 
to spring to the defense of any other given 
area which is subject to aggression. 
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In Western Europe, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has proven its great 
worth in preventing aggression. NATO has 
required great sacrifices on the part of the 
Participating powers like France. Yet 
these sacrifices are not the slightest fraction 
of what these countries would experience in 
the event they were to be smashed under 
the Communist steamroller. 

We are well aware that the free southeast 
Asia countries would like to devote their 
limited resources almost exclusively to 
peaceful pursuite—to education, to agri- 
cultural improvement, to health purposes. 
But unless they are willing to devote a sub- 
stantial portion of their budgets for their 
own defense, and unless they are willing to 
cooperate for the military defense of other 
free nations, they may find that they may— 
one by one—suffer the same fate as Tibet 
in Asia, or as Poland in Europe. 

Setting up a southeast Asia alliance will 
obviously take time, but that is no excuse 
for anyone’s stalling. 

We must all remember that the tempo of 
Communist aggression is speeding up. The 
momentum of Viet Minh success, along with 
Red Chinese success, is carrying communism 
forward. 

For free nations now to engage in endless 
talk, endless haggling over the details of 
the defensive military alliance would simply 
be to postpone action until a time when ac- 
tion might prove too late. 

6. If there is to be any real vitality to 
southeast Asia defense, it can only be estab- 
lished on a satisfactory resolution of the ex- 
treme'y difficult and complex colonial 
question. 

No area can be successfully defended un- 
less its own people believe in the. West's 
good faith. And they will not believe in 
that good faith unless the area is given 
irrevocable and demonstrable assurances of 
the West’s support of the movement toward 
sovereignty, as promptly as the colonial areas 
are ready for it. 

We, of America, know that world Com- 
munism would like to see all of the under- 
developed areas which now do not enjoy full 
sovereignty thrown prematurely into full 
independence. The Communists know that 
chaos would then result, for many of these 
peoples are unready for political, judical, 
and military self-government. 

At the same time, we of the United States 
feel that if the Western powers fail to recog- 
nize the inevitable and rightful movement 
of peoples toward self-government; if any 
of the Western powers display an obstinate, 
self-centered, and repressive attitude, then 
calamity will result, and there will be more 
Indochina-like guerrilla wars, civil wars, 
and possibly international wars ensuing. 

7. Finally, I trust that France will recog- 
nize that the people of the United States are 
99 percent opposed to recognition of Com- 
munist China. In taking this stand, we 
are neither impractical nor emotional. We 
are simply remaining faithful to principles 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity which Red 
China abhors but to which you and we re- 
main devoted. 

And so, as the seventh step—in postlude 
to Geneva—I urge that we turn down recog- 
nition of Red China, a nation which we and 
you and the other peaceful members of the 
United Nations, have rightly branded as an 
aggressor and which has never purged itself 
of that aggression. 

The shocking events within the past few 


“days involving the barbaric action of the 


Peking Government in shooting down a de- 
fense less British commercial airplane and 
then in attacking rescue planes—constitute 
the latest indication of the Red Dragon's 
true nature. 

If irrespective of that nature, Communist 
China were to be voted—as a matter of ex- 
pediency into the United Nations General 


«4 Assembly, and/or into the Security Council, 
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the United Nations might be dealt, tn effect, 
a death blow. The people of the United 
States would regard such entry of Red China 
as an indefensible violation of the very prin- 
ciple for which the United Nations was es- 
tablished. A wave of bitterness would sweep 
the United States. Yet, without the sup- 
port of the people of the United States, 
it is obvious that the U. N. can neither suc- 
ceed nor exist in any vitality. 

Even aside from the United States atti- 
tude, I point out that for France’s and the 
world’s own good, Red China should remain 
excluded. If she were admitted to the 
United Nations, that would not be a first step 
leading toward a resolution of East-West 
problems. It would be a step resulting in 
the intensification of East-West tensions. 

Why? Because the Moscow-Peking em- 
pire would have received such a tremendous 
psychological lift, would have won such 4 
tremendous victory, as to become even bold- 
er, more ferocious. It would become even 
more overconfident, more eager to deal what 
it might feel to be a diplomatic-military 
coup de grace to the alliance of the retreating 
Western Powers, whom it would then regard 
even more contemptuously as alleged “weak” 
and “crawling.” 

Ordinarily the people of the United States 
are among the first who are eager to sit down 
at a conference table and talk to anyone. 
But we are not eager to shake hands with 
a criminal power, when those very hands are 
stained with the blood of our sons. Those 
same Red hands are stained with the blood 
of France's sons. 


The Foundations’ Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following very fine ar- 
ticle written by Mr. M. Jay Racusin. -It 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 16, 1954: 

THE FOUNDATIONS’ CaSE—NONPROFIT FUNDS, 
Witx $7,500,000,000 Resources, HELP Ap- 
VANCE EDUCATION, HEALTH, SOCIAL WELFARE 

(By M. Jay Racusin) 

An Oxford University scientist and a col- 
league of his making a systematic study some 
years ago of antibacterial substances, found 
themselves stalled at a critical point. 


In their search for something that might 
be useful to mankind, they had run out of 
money. They needed additional equipment 
and materials for one of their vital projects. 

The scientist, a professor of pathology, un- 
able to raise the funds in England, applied 
to the Rockefeller Foundation. .He ex- 
plained that he had recently engaged a Ger- 
man refugee biochemist to collaborate with 
him and needed $1,250 for the purchase of 
laboratory materials to enable him to go 
ahead. The foundation gave him the grant. 
The year was 1936. 

The outcome of their work was the purifi- 
vation and development of penicillin as one 
of the most beneficent and powerful germ 
killers of modern times. 

The scientist and his colleague were Dr. 
Howard Walter Florey and Dr. Ernest Boris 
Chain. They shared the Nobel Prize with Sir 
Alexander Fleming, who discovered the mold 
from which penicillin is extracted. 
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This points up the contributions and prac- 
tical achievements of the Nation’s great 
foundations even with such comparatively 
trivial outlays as the $1,250 involved in the 
penicillin project. 

The interest of State and Federal legislative 
committees in the operations of the coun- 
try’s philanthropic foundations has focused 
public attention on these organizations and 
prompts a closer look at their origins, pur- 
poses, practices, resources, and accomplish- 
ments. 

What is a foundation? It is a nonprofit 
organization set up by an individual or group 
of individuals, usually endowed with sub- 
stantial sums of money or valuable securi- 
ties or properties, whose capital or income 
or both are to be used solely for charitable 
purposes. 

Foundations are generally licensed by 
States as corporations and are occasionally 
chartered by the Federal Government, and 
may be called by various names such as 
trusts, institutes, endowments, funds, or 
charities. If they conform to their an- 
nounced philanthropic purposes, they are 
exempt from local, State, and Federal taxes. 
Since 1950, all such organizations desiring 
tax exemption must file applications with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Authorities differ on the number and re- 
sources of these groups. Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, 
of the United States Office of Education, told 
a congressional committee in 1952 that there 
were from 32,000 to 35,000 such organizations 
with total resources of $7 billion. A recent 
Reece committee report placed the number 
at about 7,000 and resources around $7,- 
500,000,000. The Internal Revenue Service 
list of organizations granted tax-exemption 
status totals more than 56,000. This list, 
which admittedly is not policed thoroughly, 
includes many religious as well as charitable 
organizations. 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS ANNUAL GIFTS 


The disbursement of these foundations 
were estimated by a Reece committee re- 
searcher at around $300 million a year. Dr. 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of the Ford 
Foundation, said, however, that only $168 
million is given each year by foundations. 
This is only 3 percent of the total of $5,600,- 
000,000 distributed annually by private phi- 
lanthropies in America, 


During the whole of the 19th century only 
seven persons of wealth established founda- 
tions in the United States. In the first 
decade of the 20th century, 12 new founda- 
tions were established, and at least 22 in the 
second. Thereafter, during the era of great 
foundations, they increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

Before the advent of the big foundations, 
endowments were generally confined to some 
limited purpose such as support of a school 
or a church, care of orphans, crippled chil- 
dren, or the indigent aged. 

The immense resources of the newer or- 
ganizations, however, required broader fields 
of activity and their purposes were extended 
to improvement of social and living condi- 
tions, promoting the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and promoting the well- 
being of mankind and understanding be- 
tween nations throughout the world. 

RESEARCH VENTURE CAPITAL 

They are usually supervised by boards of 
trustees, generally unpaid and free from po- 
litical controls of legislative and pressure 
groups, and carefully chosen for breadth and 
diversity of interests. While a few have re- 
search organizations of their own, most of 
them try to achieve their objectives through 
grants to universities, research centers, hos- 
pitals, fellowships, scientists, scholars and 
organizations. active and experienced in 
chosen fields. 
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Education and research in the Physica} 
and social sciences are the most favored fields 
of the foundations today. The Greatest 
amount of foundation money in recent year; 
has been spent in education, with Medicine 
and public health running a close second, 
and social welfare third. , 

They are concerned with preventing hy. 
man ills rather than immediate palliatio, 
of them. They provide the venture capital 
for research and discovery, and the Scientists 
scholars and other workers provide the intel. 
ligence. 

On the basis of the latest figures available 
the 10 largest foundations in the Nation 
have combined total resources of $1,590,195 . 
901. About 70 have resources of £10 million 
or more. 

Although established at different times jp 
the last half-century, they have given away 
in varied forms of philanthropy during these 
5 decades a total of about $1,400,000,000, 

The leader of these giant charities, in point 
of assets, is the Ford Foundation, with cy. 
rent resources in excess of $518 million. 

The largest total of benefactions was made 
by the Rockefeller group with their much 
older history. These include the Rockefeller 
Foundation, General Education Board ang 
the China Medical Board. Their combineq 
disbursements over 50 years amounted to 
$828,830,379. These do not include the per. 
sonal benefactions of John D. Rockefeller 
Sr., John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or the Rocke. 
feller Brothers Fund. 


The House Rules Should Be Amended Tp 
Provide a Fair-Play Code for Congres. 
sional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable in the extreme that the House 
Rules Committee has not reported and 
the House has not passed a fair-play 
code to govern all investigating commit- 
tees. Extensive hearings were held at 
the conclusion of which, I understand, a 
subcommittee unanimously voted out a 
resolution. 

Since the prospects for House action 
at this session now appear dim, it is my 
intention to move on the opening day of 
the 84th Congress to amend the House 
Rules to incorporate those basic prin- 
ciples almost universally accepted as de- 
sirable for both the investigating com- 
mittees and witnesses who appear before 
them. Nearly all such committees in 
both House and Senate have now adopt- 
ed a set, of guideposts. But there should 
be a uniform code written into the rules. 


The investigating power of Congress 
must not be impaired. It has been sus- 
gested rigid rules might hamper and im- 
pede congressional investigations. The 
effect, in my judgment, would be just 
the opposite. Not only would the com- 
mittee work be facilitated, but at least 
equally important, the vital investigative 
function of Congress would be dignified, 
the prestige of Congress enhanced, and 
public confidence in the legislative pro- 
cess strengthened. 
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The 83d Congress, despite its outstand- 
ing achievements, has missed the opper- 
tunity of co tive accomplishment 
in not pushing through this much-need- 
ed reform. I believe a great majority 
of the Members of both parties feel as I 
do on this issue. They should be given 
an opportunity to express themselves. 
prior to the opening day of the 84th 
Congress, I shall circulate to the Mem- 
pers specific proposals for amending the 
House rules. I hope and believe they 
will receive an enthusiastic response. 





How To Fight Subversives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 14, 
954: 

. How TO FicHT SUBVERSIVES 

The administration has presented a de- 
tailed program to supplement the Internal 
Security Act and other laws designed to at- 
tack subversion. The Democrats, by the 
sudden insertion of an amendment outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party, into a Senate de- 
bate on one phase of this program, managed 
to throw everything into confusion—at least 
for the time being. The House, which has 
been the legislative balance wheel through- 
out the session, can still correct the Senate's 
error, and there is good reason. to believe that 
the Representatives will do so. 

The basic practical arguments against out- 
lawing the Communist Party, which have 
been expressed by Attorney General Brownell 
and J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, are sound. If the 
party were driven underground altogether, 
the FBI would have a substantially harder 
task in keeping tabs on membership and 
policies. Enforcement of the ban would be 
dificult, and confidential informants would 
be exposed in the process. Moreover, the 
constitutional issue would be complex, and 
might tie the hands of the Government for 
years, while the courts were assessing the 
question. 

Other anti-Communist measures have 
made good progress in the courts. The Gov- 
ernment has gone far ahead with confidence 
in prosecuting Communist leaders under the 
Smith Act. Under the Internal Security Act, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board has 
declared the Communist Party “substantial- 
ly directed, dominated, and controlled” by 
Moscow, so that the party must disclose its 
membership or the individual members must 
register, and accept strict controls over their 
political and propagandist activities. If 
they refuse to do so—as they have thus far 
refused—they will be subject to prosecution. 
In Mr. Brownell’s words, they will “by their 
own acts, outlaw the Communist Party.” 
The testing of these provisions in the courts 
is close to completion, after which an effec- 
tive basis for the legal surveillance of the 
Communist Party will have been established. 

Much of this hard work will be undone if 
the outlawry of the Communists becomes 
law. With the first Communist arrested 
Under the bill passed by the Senate, the 
— machinery of trial and appeal would 

ve to be set in motion again. The Govern- 
ment's legal advisers are doubtful of the 
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constitutionality/ of banning a whole party 
as such, so that after a great deal of wasted 
time and effort, it would probably be neces- 
sary to return to the older, sounder methods. 
This delay would only be to the advantage 
of the Communists themselves. It is up to 
the House to set the Senate and the Nation 
back on the right course. 





Dorgan’s War on Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following truthful and interesting 
article by the Honorable Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk, superior court for civil business, 
County of Suffolk, which appeared in the 
Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, July 28, 1954: 

The article follows: 


FicuHts Rep EpucatTors—His TEACHER’s OaTH 
Law STIRRED ACADEMIC Furor, ROUSED Par- 
ENTS TO PERIL 


(By Thomas Dorgan, clerk, Suffolk superior 
civil court) 


I have been asked to comment on the 
progress we have made on checking commu- 
nism in the Commonwealth. 

From time to time, persons ask, “Is it 
worth it, Tom?” and they mean all the bat- 
tling in the halls of the legislature, this 
speaking and writing and traveling from 
Place to place, seeking to arouse the people 
to take effective action against the menace 
of communism, 

First, let me say that like many other per- 
sons engaged in combating the evil of com- 
munism, I realize that the main answer is 
not in locking up the Communists, but 
rather in knocking out the social and moral 
conditions that breed the stuff. 


EVIL IS HERE 


But achieving social justice is a long range 
program. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts can be proud of its progressive social 
legislation. There is still much to be done. 

But while we labor to fashion a society 
worthy of the dignity of man, I have no 
sympathy with those who shout themselves 
hoarse that the evil of communism is sec- 
ondary and therefore unimportant. 

A doctor who designs a long-range pro- 
gram of fresh air, sunshine, and rest for a 
tubercular patient cannot be indifferent to 
@ lunatic in the ward who has a lethal weap- 
on and a phial of poison and is determined 
to use it on his patient. 

Apart from constantly speaking and writ- 
ing against the evil of communism, my own 
efforts have been largely identified with the 
menace of communism in our schools. 

The recent decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in the Faxon case has spot- 
lighted once again the evil of harboring 
within our schools, teachers who are unwill- 
ing to teach loyalty to our country. 

ELECTED IN 1932 

That decision set my thoughts rambling 
down memory lane to the year 1935. I had 
been elected a member of the legislature in 
1932 from ward 17, in Dorchester. I shall 
never forget the kindness and cooperation of 
the citizens of ward 17. They made it possi- 
ble for me to be of service to them. 

In 1933, the United States Government 
granted the Communist gangsters in Russia 
diplomatic recognition. It proved a gateway 
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for the Communist conspiracy to infiltrate 
America. 
WEED FOR ACTION 


Tt was shortly after my election that a 
couple of graduates from Harvard and MIT 
came to me with requests for help. They 
were worried about the existence of a Com- 
munist cell composed largely of professors. 
I checked their information and became 
convinced there was need for action. 

I knew enough about communism at that 
time and have become increasingly convinced 
ever since to know that it is not a mere aca- 
demic subject. I knew that it was far more 
than a strange heresy to be tolerated. It was 
and it still is a worldwide conspiracy—ruth- 
less, intensely serious, and a sinister con- 
spiracy—bent on dominating the world. 

What I knew of this international menace 
led me to file a bill in the legislature which 
would require teachers and professors in 
our educational institutions to take a loy- 
alty oath to defend and protect the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

You would think that was simple enough 
and reasonable enough in time of public dan- 
ger. I wasn’t prepared for the roar of pro- 
test that went up on all sides. I thought the 
oath would help increase a sense of social 
responsibilty, intensify patriotism, and form 
a solid wall of public opinion against the 
subtle encroachments of communism. 

I knew the vast majority of teachers were 
loyal Americans. I knew the Communists 
were relatively few. But a fireman doesn’t 
ignore smoke coming out of a window just 
because it’s a little column of smoke. 

CELL If IMPORTANT 

The Communist cell in a school or college 
is important because back of it stands the 
full power of a whole international con- 
spiracy. Those who have studied the pat- 
tern of Communist conquest know well how 
the tiny minorities, tiny but intensively ac- 
tive, have taken over nation after nation 
until at present they arrogantly challenge 
the existence of the entire free world. 

As I said, I was not prepared for the roars 
of protest that came from prominent citi- 
gens, from graduates of Harvard, MIT, 
Boston University, and many other colleges. 
I was threatened with being forced out of 
office. The Speaker of the House, a Harvard 
alumnus and member of the governing 
board at that distinguished institution, 
asked me to withdraw the bill. I refused. 

The original bill I filed carried a penalty 
attached to it. The penalty was a $5,000 
fine and 5 to 10 years in prison. The educa- 
tion committee knocked off the penalty. 
The day the bill was heard, the auditorium 
of the State house was packed. No hearing 
up to the present time has commanded so 
much attention. 

All the presidents of the colleges and unt- 
versities and prominent members of educa- 
tional institutions vigorously protested the 
bill. But apparently the argumentation 
had convinced the legislators of the bill’s 
timeliness and usefulness. It was enacted 
into law in 1935. 

After that, the teacher's oath law coasted 
along through the years rather uneventfully. 
While the Communists worked silently and 
effectively from 1935 to 1950, they were pro- 
tected in the name of academic freedom, 
aided by public indifference and official ir- 
responsibility. Even good men apparently 
took the attitude, “Well, Tom, now you've 


. had your law passed—let’s forget it now and 


get along with important matters.” But in 
1950 a series of events began to arouse pub- 
lic opinion and elicit more urgent action in 
the legislature. The congressional commit- 
tees began to take testimony. 


WAS ALARMED 


In all this testimony, Massachusetts came 
im for considerable share of attention. Op- 
erations of the Communist apparatus at 
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Harvard and MIT, especially, came into 
prominence. Industrial and professional or- 
ganizations apparently had escaped the 
vigilance of our local authorities. 

As a reaction to this new development, in 
1948, the legislature sought to put teeth 
into the teacher’s oath law by attaching a 
$1,000 fine to its violation. I tried to put 
on @ $5,000 fine and a 5-year sentence in 
State prison, but the legislature would not 
consider it. 

Particularly alarmed at the testimony of 
Herbert Philbrick concerning “70 members 
in the professional section of this area, 
divided into 13 cells,” I sponsored a bill in 
1951 with Representative Paul A. McCarthy 
to outlaw the Communist Party in the 
Commonwealth. The bill was passed, mak- 
ing membership in the party illegal, subject 
to fine and imprisonment and empowering 
the attorney general to conduct any neces- 
sary investigations in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the act. 

In 1953, aroused by the failure of certain 
colleges and universities to clean their own 
houses, another bill was presented to the 
legislature, calling on the presidents of 
schools and colleges to expel Communists. 
The bill was given the new treatment by 
referring it to the committee on rules. 
This is a brazen piece of business that cir- 
cumvents the Constitution. 

Apparently goaded by rising public opin- 
ion, the governing board of Harvard took 
up the cases of three faculty members who 
allegedly belonged to the Communist Party. 
They were found guilty of more or less seri- 
ous misconduct and rather gently repri- 
manded. There the matter stands today. 


IGNORED VIOLATION 


In drawing up its brief of the case, ap- 
praising the conduct of these faculty mem- 
bers, the governing board utterly ignored 
the apparent violation of the teacher’s oath 
law. We can only conclude that the gov- 
erning board contemptuously dismisses that 
law as unimportant. 

We wonder what it thinks of the rest of 
the legislation of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture which, by charter, has legally granted 
Harvard a right to exist in the community 
and has given the university tax-exempt 
privileges. I know these privileges were not 
given to harbor admitted Communists, com- 
mie fronters and invokers of the fifth 
amendment. 

There can be no compromise with such 
a force as communism. It is ridiculous to 
expect that the Communists can be amen- 
able to compromise, or appeasement, or con- 
ciliation, or any other decent overtures. As 
Munich failed as a compromise with nazism, 
so too, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
China, and other nations stand as real evi- 
dence that there can be no compromise with 
communism. 

We cannot mix decency and indecency and 
expect the total product to be decency. We 
cannot nrix positives and negatives and ex- 
pect the total product to be positives. 

We cannot mix Americanism and com- 
munism and expect the product to be Amer- 
icanism. 

The Russian cold war has been more suc- 
cessful than the hot war. In the cold war 
we allow all fundamental rights to be taken 
advantage of by Communist conspirators, 
commie fronters and invoKers of the fifth 
amendment. In a hot war we can punish 
enemies for treason. Why not in a cold 
war? That question should be answered. 

I believe the Constitution protects two 
groups, namely, loyal Americans and friendly 
aliens residing in this country, but I am sure 
it doesn’t protect agents for a foreign con- 
spiracy. 

If we had only half the zeal of the Com- 
munists we would not have to worry about 
our freedom and liberty which protects our 

The day has arrived to ask the 
question, Which side you are on—the Com- 
munist or the American? 
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Pablic Laws 511 to 530, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the convenience of those of my col- 
leagues and others who may wish for 
ready reference to a compendium of the 
legislation we in the 83d Congress have 
enacted, I have extended my remarks on 
numerous occasions to include the re- 
ports on the new laws which I have been 
sending to my constituents in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinois. By unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
continue with these reports, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 5il1 


H. R. 8973, taxi drivers in the District of 
Columbia: This will save the District of Co- 
lumbia the expense of issuing badges to 
hackers. Hereafter the license posted in 
cabs (as in Chicago) will suffice. Hackers 
themselves will be unbadged. 


PUBLIC LAW 512 


H. R. 8692, District of Columbia: Another 
instance in which the Congress of the United 
States serves in the joint capacity of State 
legislature and City Council for the District 
of Columbia. Public Law 512 places building 
and loana associations in the District on the 
same basis as the banks in the matter of 
payment of trust accounts to the beneficiary 
on death of trustee. 

PUBLIC LAW 513 

H. R. 8974, International Bank: This per- 
mits insurance companies organized in the 
District of Columbia to invest in obligations 
of the International Bank. 

In the 81st Congress we authorized the in- 
vestment in International Bank debentures 
of trust funds of national banks. This 
seemed to me to be leading by indirection to 
a contribution of American capital to the 
loaning funds of the World Bank much in 
excess of our share under the proportion- 
ment arrangement. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee I recently made an inquiry on this 
phase and was happy to learn that one or 
two bond issues had been floated successfully 
in foreign countries. American capital, 
however, continues to furnish the bulk of 
the money of the International Bank, the 
activities of which are largely similar to 
those of our own Export-Import Bank. So 
far the two banks have worked in harmony 
in doing an outstanding job. 


PUBLIC LAW 514 


H. R. 9143, Federal Reserve greenbacks: In 
circulation at the present time is about $30 
billion of greenbacks, seven-eights of which 
are greenbacks issued by Federal Reserve 
Banks. You will be interested in learning 
that behind $26.5 billion of Federal Reserve 
notes now outstanding is $28.1 billion col- 
lateral, consisting of $11 billion in gold cer- 
tificates, $17 billon in United States Govern- 
ment securities and $100 million in eligible 
paper. Please note that much over half of 
the collateral behind your greenbacks is the 
Government's I O U. 

Under section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act banks could not pay out notes of other 
Federal Reserve Banks. This necessitated 
the sorting out of millions of greenbacks and 
much crisscross shipping in making ex- 
changes. It cost $750,000 a year and served 
no useful purpose. All that Public Law 514 
does is to repeal this expensive section 16. 

If you are interested further in the Federal 
Reserve setup, I suggest you obtain a copy 
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of House Report 1702, 83d Congress, 24 505. 
sion. 
PUBLIC LAW 515 

S. 1303, elections during Japanese oc y. 
pancy: During the American occupation ot 
Japan (1945-52) there were a number ot 
elections and plebiscites in which some 209) 
visiting Americans expatriated themselves 
by participating. Reason for their participa. 
tion was a general belief (stemming from 
newspaper articles) that General MacArthur 
approved voting by Japanese-Americans as 
the issue was one between communism any 
the new order of Japanese life and govery. 
ment established by the United States, 

Public Law 515 restores the right to nat. 
uralization to American citizensiip ag was 
done in the case of Americans participating 
in the elections in Italy and in other simijg 
instances. Benefited by the act is a constit. 
uent in the the second district, a fine ang 
loyal American for whose relief I had intro. 
duced a private bill in 1953, consideration of 
which was withheld pending the expecteq 
enactment of this general legislation. op 
the signing by the President of Public Lay 
515 I wired him the glad news and receiveg 
the following reply: 

“You have brought me the best news of 
this year. I am aware of your great support 
for the passage of this bill and I am indebteq 
to you for your effort to solve my personal 
problem and many other Japanese Ameri- 
cans who voted in Japan during the occu. 
pation.” 

PUBLIC LAW 516 

8S. 3605. Under Secretary of Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs: Offices of Assistant Treas. 
urer of the United States and Assistant Reg. 
istrar of the Treasury are unoccupied be. 
cause unnecessary. Public Law 516 abolishes 
the offices and, substitutes therefor an As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States for 
monetary affairs (debt management and 
protection of public credit) and another 
Secretary in addition to the present two 
Secretaries. 

PUBLIC LAW 517 

8S. 3378, revision of Organic Act of Virgin 
Islands: Some 50 islands comprise the Vir. 
gin Islands which we purchased from Den- 
mark for $25 million ($40 an acre) during 
World War I. Only St. Thomas, St. John, 
and St. Croix are inhabited. Total popula- 
tion: 25,000. In 1953 we appropriated 
$745,000 in grants to the Virgin Island 
municipalities to cover deficits. Our totd 
appropriation for the Virgin Island in 
1953 was over $6 million, at the rate of $24 
for each inhabitant. 

Public Law 517 rewrites and modernize 
the organic act of 1936 (patterned on the 
old colonial system of Denmark) in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. I was 
giad to join with Congressman Dawson and 
others in effecting amendments that re- 
moved discriminatory features and inequ- 
ties to native Virgin Islanders. There still 
is room for improvement, which I hope will 
be made in the 84th Congress. 

The Virgin Islands were discovered (1493) 
and named (in honor of St. Ursula and her 
companions) by Columbus on his second 
voyage. Sea-roving bands of Carib Indians 
inhgbited them, later the pirates took over 
and then Denmark. In 1867 we started ne- 
gotiations, in 1905 Denmark offered to sell 
for $5 million but 12 years later when ow 
fear of the use by Germany of the islands 
for a submarine base made it a seller's mar 
ket the price went up fivefold. 

PUBLIC LAW 518 


H. R. 7125, removing the poison from food: 
Here is legislation of direct concern to you 
since it relates to the health safety of you 
family in eating fruits and vegetables. 

When the use of pesticides and coloring 
substances (as with oranges) was unregu 
lated there were occasional deaths, many il 
nesses, from excess of residue. 
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In 1938 Congress first made specific pro- 
vision for the regulation of pesticide residue. 
at that time there were few pesticide chem- 
jcals on the market. In postwar years in- 
qustry research has made a valuable con- 
tribution in the development of many new 
chemicals. Public Law 618 provides for 
prompt and efficient testing (1) in the safe- 
guarding of the public health and (2) in 
protecting producers from costly and com- 
licated procedures in processing. 
Representing a consumer constituency, my 
support was won by the provision for an 
advisory committee of scientific experts se- 
lected by the National Academy of Science 
to pass judgment. I know you will agree 
with me that we should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the judgment of disinter- 
ested scientists whether the residue of poison 
js harmless or enough to kill us. 


PUBLIC LAW 519 


H.R. 6342, Purchase Contract Act of 1954: 
Public Law 519 supplies a third method for 
occupying buildings for Federal purposes, 
Heretofore it was possible only (1) by direct 
construction, or (2) by lease. This act 
(title I) broadens the authority by permit- 
ting the Administrator of General Services 
and the Postmaster General to acquire land 
and construct public buildings through pur- 
chase contract agreements. Funds available 
for 1955 (present fiscal year) are $5 million. 

Title II covers the so-called lease-purchase 
setup. It authorizes the Postmaster General 
to make lease agreements for the erection of 
postal buildings om real estate acquired by 
the Postmaster General and conveyed to the 
lessor for the construction thereon of a post 
office to be rented to the Government. If 
interested, Assistant Postmaster General Or- 
monde A. Kieb is the man to contact. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of Facilities, Office of Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C, 

PUBLIC LAW 520 


8. 3480, loans to small business: This 


merely corrects an omission from the Small + 


Business Act of 1953, permitting national 
banks to participate in real-estate loans to 
small business. However, in debate in the 
House some illuminating facts were brought 
out: (1) The Small Business Administration, 
which since its creation in the summer of 
1958 has received 2,146 applications from 
small business, has made only 39 loans, and 
(2) the Small Business Administration has 
spent $2 million in administrative expense 
to process $2 million worth of loans affecting 
only 39 concerns and leaving Over 2,000 de- 
serving applicants still waiting at the 
church. 

Chairman Wotcorr of the Banking and 
Currency Committee replied that most of the 
money had gone to furnishing technical ad- 
vice to small business such as big business 
obtains from its own research organizations. 

The Small Business Administration, how- 
ever, was set up to fill the gap when RFC was 
prematurely junked. Instead of filling the 
gap by supplying an available lending source 
to small businesses that qualify, the trend 
has been toward research. 


PUBLIC LAW 521 


8. 1276, interest on farm loans: Most of 
the loans under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act (for buying and improving fam- 
lly-sized farms) have gone to veterans re- 
establishing themselves in agric@iture. The 
interest rate hag been 3 percent. Public Law 
521 raises it to 4 percent, Reason: when the 
administration im 1953 adopted its hard 
money policy and boosted the Government 
interest rate the money of the banks went 
into Government securities. The available 
market for 3 percent loans to GI farmers 
and others dried up, 

I was among those who deplored the hard 
money policy proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury @ year or so ago. Finally the 
bankers themselves found it was bringing 
2 @ critical financial situation with its 
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repercussions upon interest rates everywhere. 
Then there was some moderation. But the 
GI farmers with others will continue to pay 
through the nose because of someone's 
folly. 

PUBLIC LAW 522 


H. R. 7468, foreign truckers on our high- 
ways: Canadian motor carriers use our high- 
ways in increasing numbers. To.less extent 
the conditions exists on the Mexican border. 
Public Law 522 requires them to comply with 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission applicable to American carriers as 
regards (1) qualifications and hours of em- 
ployment of drivers, and (2) safety of opera- 
tion and equipment. Furthermore, foreign 
truckers must carry insurance and have a 
resident agent in each State for legal service. 


PUBLIC LAW 523 


H. R. 8247, preservation of historic battle- 
ships: In 1953 when the U. 8S. 8S. Olympia 
(Dewey's flagship in the historic battle of 
May 1, 1898, in Manila Bay, and which later 
carried back the body of the Unknown Sol- 
dier of World War I) was about to be junked 
your Representative introduced a bill for her 
preservation. This bill was incorporated 
(with others for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, Hartford, and Oregon) in what is 
now Public Law 523. 

The measure was approved by the Presi- 
dent and becamé effective on July 23, 1954. 
Within 6 months thereafter the Olympia 
must be claimed by some State, municipality, 
or nonprofit organization, otherwise this 
flagship enthroned in the affection of the 
veterans of two wars, will be consigned to 
Davy Jones. In the House your Representa- 
tive succeeded in extending the time to 1 
year, Senate was obstinate and conferees 
agreed on 6 months. 

I am happy, however, that the provision 
was left in for the removal before scrapping 
of any parts or pieces of historic interest. 
The larger parts will go to interested his- 
torical or educational institutions, smaller 
pieces to individuals wishing them as 
memontoes. Distribution will be made 
through the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Constitution will be repaired, towed 
to Baltimore and presented to Maryland for 
restoration as a public monument. 

The Hartford repaired and towed to 
Mobile, will remain as a public memorial in 
the harbor of that city. 

The Oregon will share the same fate as the 
Olympia, 6 months more of life after July 23, 
1954, unless sooner claimed. 

PUBLIC LAW 524 

8. 2987, reseeding public rangeland: Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns 77 million 
pounds of hay and pasture seeds [value, $2.7 
million] acquired under support programs 
ending with the 1952 crops. Public Law 
524 makes good use of some of this seed 
(about 1 percent) by turning it over to the 
Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management 
for the seeding of grazing lands. As a result 
an additional 110,000 acres of the public 
rangeland will be available for grazing. 

PUBLIC LAW 525 

H. R. 6263, Alaska: This reconveys back to 
the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, Alaska, a 
4-acre recreation area which the Club gave 
to the Federal Government in 1942 but was 
found difficult to supervise. 

PUBLIC LAW 526 


H. R. 6975, site for a high school: In 1905, 


when Tule Lake was being lowered in con- - 


nection with a Federal reclamation project, 
California gave the United States title to 
the land uncovered. Public Law 526 gives 
back some 28 acres as the site for a new 
high school which wiil benefit the settlers 
on the Klamath irrigation project. 
PUPLIC LAW 527 

H. R. 8713, helium gas: Under the Helium 

Act of 1925 the Secretary of the Interior was 


t 
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authorized to dispose of byproducts of he- 
lium production not needed for Government 
use. Public Law 527 restores this authority 
which had been deleted from the 1951 act. 


PUBLIC LAW 528 


H. R. 9005, wartime production extended: 
On the finding by the Committee on Armed 
Services (House Report 1765) that “the pres- 
ent emergency may become acute at any 
time,” Public Law 528 was enacted further 
to extend (July 1955) the wartime authority 
of the Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to expand and maintain industrial 
productive capacity in both Government and 
private plants to meet military needs. 


PUBLIC LAW 529 


H. R. 9006, paintings to Australia: As 
trophies of war the United States got 28 
paintings of Australian troops which were 
made during World War II by German artists 
when the Australians were in North Africa 
and Crete. Public Law 529 permits their 
donation to the Australian War Memorial 
in Camberra, Australia, where they appro- 
priately belong, and will be treasured. This 
gracious gesture, however, required another 
public law since without it no one had au- 
thority to make the gift to a foreign govern- 
ment or museum. 


PUBLIC LAW 530 


H. R. 7601, White House Conference on 
Education: Some time prior to November 30, 
1955 prominent educators and interested lay- 
men from all parts of the country will meet 
with the President at a White House Con- 
ference on Education. From this conference 
will come recommendations how best the 
municipalities, the States and the Federal 
Government can cooperate in meeting what 
is described in the act as “significant and 
pressing problems in the field of education.” 

Public Law 530 authorizes an appropria- 
tion ef $1 million to be alloted to the various 
States, according to population, to meet 
the expense of State conferences preliminary 
to the White House conference. 


The House passed the measure by roll call, 
269 to 69. I voted yes. Most of the votes 
in opposition came from the southern bloc, 
heated up by the recent antisegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court. 





Republican Submersive Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the CIO News of 
August 16, 1954, is quite interesting: 

On, To Be a Trout 


The House of Representatives spent 2 full 
days debating and passing a bill to require 
that restaurant menus clearly state whether 
the trout being served are 100-percent Amer- 
ican or 100-percent alien. 

It’s possible there’s merit in this proposal— 
though it’s a little hard to guess what that 
merit may be. 

But it’s significant, perhaps, that the 
GOP Congress which has shown so little 
interest in the needs of plain people has 
devoted so much time to the alleged needs 
of plain fish. 

We're led to the wish that the 83d Con- 
gress, having started worrying about the 
needs of fish, may eventually get around to 
further consideration of the needs of the 
people. 
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Public Laws 481 to 510, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr.’O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 481-510, inclusive, 83d 
Congress, made to my constituents in 
the Second District of Illinois, as fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC LAW 481 


Fouse Joint Resolution 256, International 
Instrument Exposition: Whenever there is 
@ world’s fair or exhibition in this country 
Congress permits exhibitions from foreign 
countries to come in duty free. Public Law 
481 grants this right to foreign exhibitors 
at the First International Instrument Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, September 13-25, 
1954. 

PUBLIC LAW 482 


H. R. 8149, Medical Pacilities Survey and 
Construction Act of 1954: In effect, this is 
an extension of the Hill-Burton Act (pro- 
viding Federal grants to States) under which 
over 1,000 nonprofit hospitals have been 
built in the last 7 years. It authorizes 
appropriations of $20 million for diagnostic 
or treatment centers, $20 million for hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
$10 million for rehabilitation facilities, $10 
million for nursing homes, and $2 million 
for surveys by the States of their needs in 
this field. Actually only part of these 
amounts was included in the supplementary 
appropriations bill for 1955, remainder was 
promised after completion of the surveys. 

Public hearings on this measure covered 
exhaustively the state of the Nation's 
health; 95 distinguished physicians, scien- 
tists, and laymen participating. Some high- 
lights of their testimony: 

Adequate treatment is not available for 
heart disease, cancer, arthritis, and rheu- 
matic disorders, cerebral palsy, muscular 
dystrophy, and other long-term illnesses. 

To date only 12 percent of the national 
meed for beds in chronic-disease hospitals 
has been met. Reason of quickened demand 
for facilities for chronically ill: Increased 
old-age group, those 65 years and over now 
numbering 12 million, as against 3 million 
in 1900. 

PUBLIC LAW 483 


8. 2488, Sioux Indians: Public Law 483 gives 
assurance to the Indians in the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Reservation and the Standing 
Rock Reservation (they were considerably 
exercised) that the Indians who surrender 
trust patents and receive land exchange as- 
signments will get back titles as good as the 
one they relinquish. 

PUBLIC LAW 484 


S. 3336, Columbia River compact: This 
amends an act of 1952 by adding Nevada and 
Utah to the States of Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Wyoming authorized 
to negotiate a compact for the equitable ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Columbia 
River system. 

PUBLIC LAW 485 


House Joint Resolution 537, International 
Trade Fair at Seattle: From March 11 to 25, 
ang Sor fourth International Trade Fair will 

id at Seattle, Wash., specializing in 
exhibits from the Par East. Public Law 486 
exempts exhibits from customs duty. See 
Public Laws 481 and 486. 
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PUBLIC LAW 486 


House Joint Resolution 545, International 
Trade Fair at Dallas: Similar to Public Laws 
481 and 485. Permits foreign exhibits to 
International Trade-Sample Fair at Dallas, 
Tex., to come in duty free. If sold in this 
country, and not returned to land of origin, 
articles then become subject to customs 
charges. 

PUBLIC LAW 487 


H. R. 7371, Postal Savings Certificate: Some 
250 million postal savings certificates are 
piled up with the Post Office Department. 
Public Law 487 will help by permitting the 
postmaster to destroy paid certificates and 
other evidences of deposit after 6 years. 


PUBLIC LAW 488 


H. R. 3191, California Gets Another Break: 
California has a claim against the United 
States for alleged damages resulting from an 
emergency closing of the outlet gates of 
Shasta Dam in the Sacramento Valley. Oscar 
L. Chapman, then Secretary of the Interior, 
stated the claim was without any legal or 
equitable basis. Nevertheless, Public Law 
488 permits the Federal court in California 
to hear the case and pass judgment despite 
the fact that the statute of limitations in 
tort already has run. Add this one to the 
tidelands oil gift to California which in- 
cluded beside priceless oil rights several mil- 
lions dollars in cash money held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to be- 
long to all the people of our country. As 
your representative I do not like these re- 
peated evidences of California influence. 
For the facts read Mr. Chapman’s letter in 
House Report 660, 83d Congress, Ist session. 

PUBLIC LAW 489 


H. R. 6893, Shoshone Irrigation District in 
Wyoming: In 1904 the Shoshone irrigation 
project in Wyoming was authorized. The 
United States put in a large investment to 
restore arid land to production. In 1922 the 
Shoshone hydroelectric generating plant was 
added. In 1928 the plant started to make 
money. Before the profits were sufficient to 
liquidate the cost of the construction the 
Shoshone Irrigation District put in its claim 
for a percentage. The then Secretary of the 
Interior said the claim was ridiculous. Liti- 
gation resulted. 

Public Law 489 seeks to effect a compro- 
mise by giving $426,000 to the district for 
past acruments and providing for the pay- 
ment of future percentages. The district, 
however, is obligated to use the money in 
making amortized construction payments 
to the United States and in maintenance 
costs. 

PUBLIC LAW 490 


H. R. 5620, surveyor’s error: Because someé- 
one in 1919 made an error in a plat of survey, 
Public Law 490 was necessary to clear title to 
certain lands in Colorado. It confirms 
boundary lines as established in 1868 and 
1875. 

PUBLIC LAW 491 


H. R. 7913, land for State park: This au- 
thorizes the sale to Texas (for use as a pub- 
lic park) of 200 unused acres in the Texar- 
kana Dam project. Properly the United 
States retains oil and mineral rights. 

PUBLIC LAW 492 


H. R. 9232, surplus Federal property: This 
extends to June 30, 1955, the temporary au- 
thority to dispose of surplus. Government 
property by negotiation rather than by ad- 
vertising. The Administrator of General 
Services requested the extension pending the 
expected enactment by the 84th Congress of 
permanent legislation governing such sale 
in normal times. 

PUBLIC LAW 493 


H. R. $340, Camp Blanding, Fla.: Under 
Public Law 493 the United States will convey 
to Florida some 40,000 acres within the 
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Camp Blanding Military Reservation with the 
condition that it be used with the 31,999 
adjoining acres owned by the Armory Boarg 
of Florida exclusively for military purposes 
and resurrendered to the United States i, 
case of an emergency. 

Federal interest in timber resources (esti. 
mated value, $1,250,000; annual gross yielg 
$75,000) and returns from mining operations 
(ilmenite and titanium ore) are to be pro. 
tected by agreement with the Florida Arm 
Board which will manage the properties, 

Camp Blanding was an infantry replace. 
ment training center in World War II. Lang 
and buildings cost the Government over $43 
million. Since thén additional millions hayg 
gone into railhead spurs and other tr 
supporting facilities. Public Law 492 is in. 
tended to keep the plant ready for fresy 
use in event of war necessity with the cost 
of maintenance shifted on the Armory Boarg 
of Florida. 

PUBLIC LAW 494 


H. R. 6412, dental outpatient care: In the 
81st Congress I appealed to the House to pasg 
over a Presidential veto a bill granting out. 
patient care to aging veterans of the Span. 
ish-American War. I was deeply moved by 
the almost unanimous vote of my colleagues, 

In June of 1953 when the independent 
offices appropriation bill was before the 
House I raised the question that a rider to 
that bill would completely wipe out the 1959 
act as far as dental care was concerned. I 
also pointed out that it would deny needed 
dental care to certain Korean veterans. As. 
surance was given that such was not the in- 
tention. Nevertheless, after the enactment 
of the 1953 act with the rider to which J ob- 
jected the Veterans’ .\dministration did bar 
these Spanish War and Korean veterans from 
dental care. 

Public Law 494 puts VA back on the track. 
It specifically states these veterans are not 
subject to the “outpatient care” limitations 
of the 1953 rider. 


PUBLIC LAW 495 


S. 1999, deceased members of uniformed 
services: This is a codification and broaden- 
ing of the laws governing the disposition of 
the remains of deceased members of the 
armed services. A new feature is provision 
for transportation of remains of dependents 
and of civilian employees dying overseas, 


PUBLIC LAW 496 


S. 2370, sale of ships to Brazil: Under Pub- 
lic Law 496 the United States will sell 12 
small vessels (5,000 tons) to Brazil or citizens 
of Brazil exclusively for coastwise trade in 
Brazilian waters. Purposes: (1) to contribute 
to the economic development of a friendly 
nation, (2) to serve the foreign policy of the 
United States, (3) to advance hemispheric 
solidarity, and (4) to realize some $700,000 
(half of construction cost) from the sale of 
vessels for which we have no use and for 
which there is no available market. 


PUBLIC LAW 497 


S. 2728, collection of overpayments: I 
happens that sometimes overpayments are 
made both to civilian Federal employees and 
personnel in the armed services. Public Law 
497 is intended to expedite collection of 
such erroneous payments by authorizing 
withholdings from current pay in amounts 
not exceeding two-thirds of the paycheck 
Dissatisfiea employees may appeal to GAO 
or the Court of Claims. 

Here is a question asked in debate: 

“If a man in military service is divorced 
and payments are erroneously continued 
his former wife while he has made his 
mother the beneficiary must he make double 
payment?” 

The answer was: 

“No; under existing opinions of the Judge 
Advocate General recoupment cannot 
— hen the individual regeived no pay- 
men } 
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PUBLIC LAW 498 
HL R. 2683, public works in Alaska: Of $70 
million authorized in the Alaska Public 
works Act (expiring in 1955) only $41 mil- 
jion has been appropriated. Public Law 498 
extends the act into 1959 in order mean- 
while to clear the way for appropriations of 
the remaining $29 million when and if Con- 
decides. Ultimately it is expected the 
Alaskan program for water, sewers, streets, 
scnools, and health centers will be resumed. 
for the present economy has it down for 
the 10 count. , 
PUBLIC LAW 499 
H.R. 222, duty on bauxite: Bauxite is con- 
yerted into aluminum. Prior to World War 
I domestic production was 370,000 tons a 
year, imports 494,000 tons. Now we an- 
nually produce in the United States 1.5 
million tons, import 5 million tons. Rea- 
sons for the greatly increased demand: Use 
of aluminum in airplane and other manu- 
facturing industries, requirement in our na- 
tional-defense program. Public Law 499 
suspends for 2 years duty on crude ana 
calcined bauxite to (1) help our own indus- 
tries, and (2) help along “trade not aid” 
in a field where our own production needs 
foreign contribution. 
Section 2 of Public Law 499 excludes from 
duty 24 bells imported for addition to the 
carillon at the Citadel, famed college at 
Charleston, S. C. 
PUBLIC LAW 500 


H. R. 8538, drug addicts at sea: You will 
find this of interest. Narcotic addicts and 
traffickers have had fairly easy sailing on 
ships at sea, because they could not be pro- 
ceeded against for narcotic offenses ashore. 
The danger has increased alarmingly with 
the growth of the drug habit. 

Public Law 500 authorizes the Coast Guard 
to deny seamans documents and to revoke 
existing documents in the case of persons 
convicted of violation of the narcotic drug 
laws or known to be addicts. It is probable 
the Coast Guard will call upon the Public 
Health Service to make the necessary medi- 
cal examinations with respect to the sea- 
man’s use of or addiction to narcotic drugs. 


PUBLIC LAW 501 


H. R. 9008, soldier’s saving program: En- 
listed personnel (numbering 460,213) of the 
armed services have $73 million on deposit 
under the soldier’s saving program. Public 
Law 501 further encourages thrift by pro- 
viding (1) 4 percent interest on deposits, (2) 
exemption from debts including those to the 
Government and those resulting from court- 
martial, and (3) the right to withdraw depos- 
its at any time of personal emergency in- 
stead only at time of final discharge. 


PUBLIC LAW 502 


H. R. 956, correction of typographical er- 
tors: Because there were two small typo- 
graphical errors in Public Law 368, discov- 
ered after its signature by the President, 
Congress had to enact another public law 
to make “officers” read “office” and “forces” 
read “force,”* 

PUBLIC LAW 503 


Senate Joint Resolution 165, Missouri River 
Basin: This merely authorizes the inclusion 
of the Glendo, Wyo., project as part of 
the planning for development of the water 
resources of the Missouri River Basin under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. The Glendo 
Project, which includes a reservoir and power 
plant, will cost over $50 million when and 
if undertaken. It was stressed in debate 
that Public Law 508 is neither an authori- 
vation nor an appropriation. 

PUBLIC LAW 504 


House Joint Resolution 459, Lake Texar- 
kana: Sole purpose of this act is to give « 
hame to the body of water behind the Texar- 
kana Dam and Reservoir, now under con- 
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Tex. Public Law 504 decrees tt shall be 
known as Lake Texarkana. Fair enough 
since the local folks want it. The proud 
name of Texarkana now will be shared by a 
city, a dam, and a lake. 

PUBLIC LAW 505 


H. R. 4496, site for a Maryland school: 
Schools in Prince Georges County, Md., ad- 
joining Washington, are running double shift 
because of burden of caring for 12,000 chil- 
dren of Federal employees. Public Law 505 
helps out by making available land for a 
new school site. The board of education is 
to pay full market value for the property. 
— PUBLIC LAW 506 

S. 3539, reenlistment bonuses: Rapid fall- 
ing off of reenlistments in the armed serv- 
ices is causing concern. Hence Public Law 
506 which boosts reenlistment bonuses to a 
maximum of $2,000. Instead of the old flat 
scale the bonus will be computed accord- 
ing to pay grade and number of years for 
which reenlistee signs up. 


PUBLIC LAW 507 


S. 1796, Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion: In recognition of its achievements in 
the half century since its founding as a 
mission house for Negroes in Indianapolis, 
Public Law 507 grants a Federal charter to 
the Board for Fundamental Education, a 
nonprofit organization of national scope, 
nonsectarian, nonracial, and supported by 
private funds. Flanner House in Indianap- 
olis is the board’s headquarters and center 
of its urban program, Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege in Hawkins, Tex., the center of its rural 
program. 

PUBLIC LAW 508 

S. 2468, generals of the Army: Effect of 
Public Law 508 is to promote to the grade of 
4-star general (general of the army) 9 re- 
tired 3-star generals (lieutenant generals) 
who in World War II commanded an army, 
a@ field army with supporting units or com- 
parable forces in the Pacific theater. Three 
of the promotions are posthumous: McNair, 
killed in action July 27, 1944; Buckner, 
killed in action June 18, 1945; Patch, de- 
ceased. Others are: Lear, Simpson, Truscott, 
Eichelberger, Gerow, and Richardson. 

Promotions will not affect retirement pay 
as no retired officer receives pay greater than 
that of a major general. 

PUBLIC LAW 509 
* H.R. 6422, Camp Drum in New York: In 
wartime confusion surveys of land acquired 
for the Pine Camp Military Reservation 
(now Camp Drum) were not too accurate. 
Public Law 509 authorizes necessary correc- 
tion of land conveyances. 

PUBLIC LAW 510 

H. R. 7132, Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars owns a small bit 
of land in the District of Columbia on which 
it has been paying a tax of some $700. Pub- 
lic Law 510 exempts the land from tax pay- 
ment. American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans, American Veterans of World War 
II benefit from similar legislation. 





Communist Ties of Guatemala’s Former 
President Arbenz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, August 15, I spoke 
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of the Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers 
Association. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the facts 
which I disclosed on that occasion: 

A few weeks ago I was in a Communist 
book store in the Soviet section of Berlin, 
Germany. The literature there described 
the glories of life under communism. 

Some college professors and misguided 
liberals in our own country look forward to 
the day when the Communists will take 
over, when there will be a new Utopia. 

The golden promises of communism have 
deceived many in every country of the world. 

But the thing that I want to talk to you 
about today is the violent contrast between 
the golden promises of Communist life with 
the reality of what it really means to live 
under the Reds. First I want to talk to 
you for a few minutes about life under the 
Reds behind the Iron Curtain in Europe, 
then I want to say something about the 
recent example of life under the Reds in 
Central America—in Guatemala. 

Our Committee on Communist Aggression 
has taken the first-hand testimony of over 
160 witmesses who escaped through the 
barbed wires of the Iron Curtain in Europe. 
In addition, we have received hundreds of 
sworn statements and pieces of documentary 
evidence that tell the true facts of what it 
means to live under Red domination there, 
We heard stories from Poles, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Estonians, Latvians, Lithuani- 
ans, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Germana, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Russians. Sworn state- 
ments were received from Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Azerbaijans, North Caucasians, Cos- 
sacks, Idel-Uralians, and Turkestanians. 

The cross-section of witnesses ‘ncluded 
members of former ruling royal houses as 
well as ordinary workers and peasants; in- 
ternationally known generals, political lead- 
ers, and soldiers; members of the formerly 
free parliaments and governments, clergy- 
men of all denominations, heads of great 
institutions of learning, teachers and stu- 
dents, businessmen, labor leaders, seamen, 
and housewives; intellectuals and even 
children. 

They were people who escaped from their 
Communist-controlled homelands just a few 
months ago, as well as those who escaped 
during and after World War II. 

Barbed wires, mined fields, machineguna, 
savage dogs, and ruthless frontier guards 
have not been able to shut the door of 
freedom to those who chose escape to the 
West. 

All who testified had one thing in com- 
mon; they were eyewitnesses. They saw. 
They experienced. They were there. Most 
of them suffered the tortures of communism, 
They came separately from the different na- 
tions enslaved by communism but with fun- 
damentally the same story: the antihuman 
nature of real life under communism. 

The basic conclusions from their cumula- 
tive testimony under oath cannot be ques- 
tioned. It was a tragic parade of witnesses— 
people from another world. A dreadful 
world of mass murder, slave labor camps, the 
ever-present secret police, and hatred, hatred 
beyond the comprehension of us Americans, 

But somehow the stories of mass murders, 
tortures, and concentration camps, when 
they are on another continent, do not make 
too much of an impression on us Americana, 
We think that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans protect us from these terrors. We 
do not worry too much about them. 

What we fail to realize is that these oceans 
do not protect us today as they protected us 
a few years ago. 

Ruthless tyrants of years ago could ez- 
tend their tyranny over only a small area. 

But today the same tyrants that can send 
innocent people to mass graves might, in 
short time, be able to send a hydrogen bomb 


struction 9 miles distant from Texarkana, in Milwaukee at the annual convention on a guided missile across the ocean. 
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It may be providential for us in the United 
States therefore that an examle of Commu- 
nist occupation has recently been exposed in 
Central America. This is closer to us. This 
Wwe can understand. 

I want to talk therefore, about a phase of 
Communist aggression which has been pretty 
much overlooked by the United States press 
and public, and which for a long while, was 
even ignored by our Government. It is a 
subject on which I intend to have quite a bit 
to say, in the near future, for I believe it 
may have as much of a vital effect on our 
national interests, in the long run, as events 
in Europe and Asia, five or ten thousand 
miles away. 

This Communist aggression is right next 
door to us, in the Western Hemisphere. 

Insofar as our national security is imme- 
diately concerned, the most ominous gain 
made by the Red conspiracy since the end of 
World War II, was their political conquest 
of the small Central American Republic of 
Guatemala, just a few hours flight from our 
major southern cities, and only minutes by 
plane from the Panama Canal. 

Also, from the standpoint of our national 
security, the most serious setback the Com- 
munists have yet suffered, was when the 
forces of Col. Carlos Castillo Armas lib- 
erated Guatemala from the control of the 
Kremlin, in the revolution last June. 

We in the United States have only the 
vaguest concept of the true importance of 
the revolution led by Colonel Castillo. It 
marked the first time in the history of the 
Communist conspiracy, with the exception 
of the Spanish revolution 15 years ago, that 
a nation has broken free from the shackles 
of communism after it had been firmly se- 
cured. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I assure you 
that on June 19, when Castillo launched his 
historic uprising, every branch of the Guat- 
emalan government, including the presi- 
dency, was firmly in the grip of the shackles 
of the Kremlin. 

A few weeks before the revolution, I au- 
thorized a member of our committee to look 
into reports that Communists had infiltrated 
the Government of Guatemala, and were 
conspiring against the established govern- 
ments of neighboring Central American Re- 
publics. At my request, Representative 
Patrick J. Hruines visited several countries 
of Central America, including Guatemala, 
and conferred with our Ambassadors and 
other informed sources. He was accom- 
panied by a staff assistant and a com- 
mittee consultant, a Washington newspaper- 
man who has made an intensive study of 
political conditions in Central America. 

The following were some of the findings of 
the staff members who made the study: 

“The government of President Jacobo Ar- 
benz, of Guatemala, was not merely Com- 
munist influenced, as it was often described. 
For all practical purposes it was Moscow 
directed and Moscow controlled. 

“The control of Guatemala by the Com- 
munists under the regime of President Ar- 
benz was the direct result of fiagrant and 
continuing intervention in the affairs of that 
republic, by a nonhemispheric power, the 
Soviet Union. He became the tool of the 
Kremlin. 

“The government of President Arbenz, act- 
ing in accord with the Soviet Union, has 
been actively and continuously intervening 
in the affairs of neighboring Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean Republics. 

There is evidence that the attempt to as- 
sassinate President Somoza of neighboring 
Nicaragua and a government-crippling strike 
in Honduras last April and May were linked 
in a Communist plot, engineered in Guate- 
mala, to seize control of all Central America. 
To me the significance of this preliminary 
study is the fact that, wherever it gains a 
foothold, whether Europe, Asia, or Latin 
America, communism tends to spread like 
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the political cancer that it is, and imperil 
the freedom of neighboring countries. 

In our intensive study of Communist ag- 
gression in other areas, our committee has 
unearthed an amazing array of curious facts. 
To me the most curious fact of all is the 
ability of the Communists to continually 
delude so many well-meaning people, by the 
simple guise of sailing under false colors. 
In recent weeks there has been an alarming 
tendency on the part of certain self-styled 
liberals, to dismiss the overthrow of the 
Communist regime in Guatemala, as simply 
another “banana” revolution, engineered 
doubtlessly by the United Fruit Co. There 
is an even more alarming tendency by a few 
writers, to paint the Arbenz government as 
a@ basically liberal movement, that had some- 
how strayed just a little bit left of center. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Today, I am able to release for the first time, 
to the American press, excerpts from a few 
of the documents which were found in the 
files of former President Arbenz; documents 
which he apparently did not have time to 
dstroy in his hasty flight of a few weeks ago 
to asylum in the Mexican Embassy. 

These documents left among the personal 
effects of Arbenz includes: 

1. A report by the secretary general of the 
Communist Party of Guatemala, to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party. The report is 
inscribed “to the young and exemplary 
president of Guatemala, Jacobo Arbenz, with 
deep-felt affection of his friend—Jose Manuel 
Fortuny.” Remember, Fortuny was the 
known secretary general of the Communist 
Party in Guatemala. 

2. An edition of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, 
presented to Arbenz by a prominent woman 
Communist. The book is specially bound, 
with Arbenz’ name stamped in gold on the 
cover. 

3. A note to Arbenz from a prominent 
Communist, transmitting an unidentified 
“memento of the Soviet Union.” 

4. A biography of Stalin that had been 
presented to Senora Arbenz, by a prominent 
woman Communist, with the inscription 
“the lofty example of the great should in- 
spire us with enthusiasm.” (I might in- 
terpolate here, that the Guatemalan Con- 
gress observed a moment of silence, as a 
tribute to Stalin, when the news of his death 
Was announced.) : 

5. The original of a secret Communist 
Party document addressed to Fortuny, the 
Guatemalan secretary general of the party, 
by a functionary, found in the office of Mrs. 
Arbenz in the palace. 

6. A series of questions submitted by a 
group of army officers to Arbenz, regarding 
the Communist Party’s links with the Gov- 
ernment, and the answers of Arbenz. 

This last document gives a good insight 
into the political philosophy of Arbenz, him- 
self. Let me just quote a couple of the ques- 
tions and Arbenz’ answers. 

The officers asked the President whether 
it would not be advisable to dismiss Com- 
munists from various posts in the Govern- 
ment and teaching profession. Arbenz in- 
sisted there were only a few officials in his 
Government who were Communists and that 
they were perfectly O. E., and then went 
on to add, and I quote: 

“In the teaching professions there can 
be as many (Communists) as they like, be- 
cause neither the regulations thereof nor 
academic freedom permit discrimination on 
that basis.” 

I want to digress for a moment and tell 
you what the evidence we procured showed 
was the general teaching of schoolchildren 
under the Arbenz regime: 

The PRG (Communist Party) paid special 
attention to the field of education and com- 
pletely dominated the Ministry of Public 
Education to the extent of firing, hiring, and 
admonishing teachers as it pleased. The 
Escuela Normal (teachers’ college) is a 
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Marxist training center which sends teacher 
into the various educational institutions = 
the Republic: Their mission is to initia 
subversve activities and organize Communist 
cells even among children of tender age 
whom they teach popular songs of pro-Rus. 
sian content, such as the Third Interna. 
tionale. The children are taught that re. 
spect of and obedience to their parents is 
a thing of the past, and that today, mane 
the “New Order” established in the people's 
democracies, the children are more fortunate 
because there are neither moral nor re. 
ligious prejudices to prevent them from 
developing freely; that they owe no thanks 
to their parents for having them brought 
into the world, as they were conceived ina 
moment of selfish pleasure, that God ang 
divine providence are terms employed by 
the religious for the purpose of putting the 
world in chains, for depriving the people of 
the real pleasures of life. That one’s mother. 
land (patriotism) is not the place where we 
were born and live among those who love us 
because (national) frontiers were created by 
the capitalists and exploiters of the Poor 
that we are citizens of the proletarian world 
and that consequently there is no such thing 
as a motherland (patriotism); and that we 
owe obedience only to the liberator from 
world misery: The great Soviet Russia. 

The army asked (in the questions found 
in Arbenz’ effects) : 

“Could not the Government * * ® pro. 
hibit groups and individuals from interyen- 
ing in the affairs of other countries?” 

Arbenz, in his revealing reply (and this 
was after the attempted coup on Honduras 
and Nicaragua), stated, and I quote: 

“It is impossible and improper to violate 
constitutional guaranties in this sense.” 

The army also questioned Arbenz as to 
whether he would condemn the statement 
of a Communist member of congress, Mon- 
tenegro Paniagua, who had publicly stated 
that if a revolution were launched by Cas- 
tillo, the Government would, and I quote: 
“order the heads blown off of all anti-Com- 
munists.” 

Arbenz, in his reply, said: 

“The second thing is to consider whether, 
ff we are invaded, we should leave the in- 
ternal enemies dedicated to their sabotage 
activities.” 

In this reply, Arbenz, as he had on several 
previous occasions, identified all anti-Com- 
munists as internal enemies. 

To me these three answers, defending the 
right of Guatemalan Communists to inter- 
vene. in the affairs of other countries; sur- 
rendering to them the country's teaching 
profession; and denouncing anti-Commu- 
nists as internal enemies, cannot be inter- 
preted as the words of a misguided liberal 
or leftist. They are the words of a servant 
of Moscow. And when read in the light of 
other documents and books found in Arbenz’ 
personal effects, it is obvious that they are 
the words of a willing and knowing servant 
of Moscow. 

Our committee also has evidence that when 
the army officers were discussing these ques- 
tions about Communist domination of Gua- 
temala with Arbenz last June, the three top 
Communists in the  country—Arbent’ 
friends—Fortuny, Pellecer, and Flores, were 
in the next rooms. 

Another interesting document we have 
found among Arbenz’ effects is a letter from 
the head of his secret police containing the 
suggestion that the visas of all anti-Commu- 
nists who attended the recent convention 
in Mexico City on May 31, this year, be can- 
celed to keep them from coming home. 

The staff of our committee is now in the 
process of obtaining evidence of the tor- 
tures and terrorism as brutal and savage 8% 


any employed in the Iron Curtain coun- 


tries, or the Soviet Union itself. One of the 
major tasks of the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, in the coming months, 
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will be to inform Congress and the pub- 
lic on the true nature of the Communist 


the threat it contains to the security, not 
only of the United States, but every na- 
tion in Latin America as well. 

We have much more documentary evi- 
dence showing President Arbenz was the 
agent of the Kremlin in Guatemala. 

In addition we have @ great deal of evi- 
dence showing the numerous trips of 
Guatemalan officials from Central America 
to countries behind the Iron Curtain where 
they received their instructions. 

Until early this year only one airline op- 
erated between Europe and Guatemala. But 
about 8 months ago the traffic became so 
heavy that another airline providing serv- 
ice between Guatemala and Europe was put 
in operation. Many of the Communist 
Party members, students, labor leaders, 
traveled back and forth from Guatemala to 
points behind the Iron Curtain to attend 
various rallies and conferences. Payments 
for most of this travel was made by drafts 
out of Communist Czechoslovakia. In the 
last 6 years 75 Czechs have gone to Guate- 
mala. It is estimated that in one 12-month 
period, approximately 150 government lead- 
ers, Communist Party members traveled to 
Iron Curtain countries from Guatemala. 

Only the sheerest of good luck avoided a 
disaster of the gravest sort in Central 
America last April. Only the courage of 
Castillo Armas and his small group of fol- 
lowers wrested from the Kremlin the foot- 
hold they had secured in Central America. 
But we can no longer afford to sit by, com- 
placently, and rely on good luck and the 
courage of others. We have neglected our 
relations with our friends in Latin America 
far too long for our own safety, as well as 
for theirs. The Communist threat is global 
and not only are events overseas of concern 
to us. We must also take a good look at 
what is happening here in our own hemi- 
sphere—in our own front yard. 

This country does not intend in any way— 
and certainly our committee does not in- 
tend—to intervene in the affairs of other 
American nations. But we should also see 
to it that nobody else intervenes in their 
affairs, particularly the Soviet Union. 

But, why, you may ask is it so vital that 
we prevent the Soviet Union from getting 
a strangle hold on Central America. Is it 
just that we don’t want a Communist econ- 
omy so close to us? It is more than that. 
It is because whenever the Iron Curtain 
clamps down on any country the Reds show 
their true nature. 

They are devils unmasked when they are 
behind the Curtain. Then it is that they 
single out the possible leaders of any oppo- 
sition and torture them sadistically before 
they murder their victims and throw them 
into mass graves. I have here some photos 
taken of a few of the 500 bodies already 
found, with evidence of torture too horrible 
to relate or show to the public. The same 
Satanic activity that is occurring in Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Rus- 
Fore tnt and everyunene the Rede opme to 

wer. 

The facts of life behind the Iron Curtain 
are in violent contrast to the Communist 
Propaganda about a desire for peaceful co- 
existence. 

The peaceful coexistence line is only to 
give them time to kill off millions of oppo- 
sition in their own countries and make ready 
for further aggression. 

The most recent example of the Red idea 
of peaceful coexistence is the Red murders 
in Vietnam after all their sweet talk of peace 
at Geneva and only yesterday the raging 
hate against the United States snarled out 
by the criminal Chou En-lai, when he said: 
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“We vow to take Formosa and then intend 
to live in peaceful coexistence with the rest 
of the world.” : 

I want to read for you the unanimous 
recommendations of the House Committee 
on Communist Aggression, after listening to 
the facts about what they are doing to all 
people except the evil and malicious. 

Here are our recommendations made 6 
days ago to Congress: 

“RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOUSE SELECT 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AG- 

GRESSION 


“1. That the President of the United 
States take the initiative in convening an 
international conference of all free non- 
Communist nations for the following pur- 

es: 

“(a) To express formal recognition of the 
fact that the Communist governments, 
which now control over 800 million human 
beings, are not representative of the will of 
the people. 

“(b) To seek agreement whereby the free 
non-Communist nations acting in concert 
will withdraw diplomatic recognition from 
all Moscow-controlled Communist govern- 
ments. 

“(c) To reaffirm the friendship and solli- 
darity of the people of the free world with 
the people and nations enslaved by com- 
munism. 


“(d) To develop a program for the rapid 
and complete termination of all commercial 
treaties and trade with Communist govern- 
ments and the initiation of a program of 
trade among all non-Communist nations 
which will strengthen the security of the free 
world. 


“(e) To develop an overall, dynamic pro- 
gram for the defeat of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

“2. That the President immediately estab- 
lish the national military units authorized 
under section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended. Such 
national military units will demonstrate 
by deed to the millions of people held cap- 
tive within the Communist empire that we 
are firmly allied with them in their hopes 
and struggles to attain freedom and national 
independence. This includes large numbers 
of men conscripted into the Red army and 
other military establishments under Com- 
munist control. 

“3. That Congress enact H. R. 8000, known 
as the Political Asylum Act of 1954, to pro- 
vide for the effective reestablishment of 
selected escapees in the free world. 

“4. That peaceful coexistence be clearly 
identified as a Communist myth. It should 
be rejected on the grounds that it is im- 
possible for a civilization based on a belief 
in Almighty God, to coexist with an aggres- 
sive criminal conspiracy dedicated to the de- 
struction of civilization and the enslavement 
of all mankind. 


“5. That an International Juridical Com- 
mission be established within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion so that Communist crimes perpetrated 
against humanity be fully recorded, and of- 
ficially noted for prosecution. , 

“6. That this report and the record of 
testimony be transmitted to the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations 
with the request that they be made avail- 
able to the delegates of the other member 
nations so that the world may see the 


incriminating evidence against the interna- 


tional conspirators who seek to destroy na- 
tions and individuals, religion and educa- 
tion, free labor, free enterprise, free speech, 
free press, and freedom itself.” 

These are the answers to Red lies. Life 
under the Reds as it was in Guatemala City 
only last June and as it is today in Moscow. 
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To Restrain the Unrestrained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, former 
President Hoover last week, in his 
speech at West Branch, Iowa, included 
several significant observations with re- 
spect to the great latitude of secret exec- 
utive agreements, which has prompted 
an excellent editorial in the August 12 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

This editorial is entitled “To Restrain 
the Unrestrained.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the R&corp, 
as follows: 

To RESTRAIN THE UNRESTRAINED 

In the course of his 80th birthday speech 
at West Branch, Iowa, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
spoke of the “grievous list” of secret execu- 
tive agreements in foreign affairs. He con- 
cluded: “We must make such misuse of 
power forever impossible.” 

Executive agreements, Mr. Hoover said, had 
spread communism over the earth, turned 
over the Baltic States to Soviet Russia, par- 
titioned Poland at the Teheran Conference, 
surrendered 10 nations to slavery at Yalta 
and set in motion the communization of 
Mongolia, North Korea, and all China. One 
result of these “unrestrained Presidential ac- 
tions” is a worldwide shrinking of human 
freedoms. Another has been a steady en- 
croachment on powers of the legislative 
branch by the executive. 

“The real issue is whether the President, 
through declaration or fmplication or by 
appeasement or by acquiescence, or by joint 


- statements with foreign officiais can commit 


the American people to foreign nations with- 
out.the specific consent of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people.” 

Indeed, the President can so commit the 
Nation. The Supreme Court decided, in 
United States v. Pink, that an executive 
agreement had the status of a treaty. The 
case arose from an exchange of letters be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov, 
and the High Court held that the correspond- 
ence overrode @ law of New York State. Many 
students of constitutional law agree that the 
ruling transgressed also the property guar- 
anties contained in the fifth amendment. 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
the President can commit the American 
people in the ways Mr. Hoover described, but 
whether any President ought to have the 
power to do so. 

In the early months of this year, there was 
a great debate in the Senate about unre- 
strained powers of treaties and executive 
agreements. The Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution went before the Senate with 
more than 60 signatures. Those who favored 
no restraint on treaties and executive agree- 
ments aimed their guns at the language in 
Mr. Brickrr’s draft and went so far as to 
say that it would result in “48 State De- 
partments, one for every State in the Union,” 
and that it would completely tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. Finally the Senate substituted Sena- 
tor Grorcr’s amendment, and in the end 60 
Senators voted for it. They lost by one vote. 

The issue was not settled then, and indeed 
the necessity for spelling out the areas in 
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which executive agreements and treaties 
should be operative received impetus in 
April of this year when Prime Minister 
Churchill disclosed for the first time to the 
House of Commons—and incidentally to the 
American Congress—that a secret agreement 
had been entered into with President Roose- 
| velt concerning atomic weapons; we agreed 
_ mot to use them without Britain’s consent. 
And even though the passage of the Mc- 
Mahon Atomic Energy Act was said by the 
White House to have canceled the agree- 
ment, former President Truman said he be- 
lieved it was still in effect. 

Mr. Truman also said some other things 
which bear out what Mr. Hoover had to say 
the other day. “There was no secret about 
it to the people who were entitled to know 
about it,” Mr. Truman said. 

Yet this secret agreement gave to another 
government—however friendly and stanch 
an ally—a veto power over the use of weapons 
at the heart of our military and foreign 
policies. Were not the people entitled to 
know of this, and should not such a decision 
have been made only after the consent of 
the Congress? We think so. 

A few days before Mr. Hoover’s speech an- 
other amendment to the Constitution to re- 
strain the powers of treaty and executive 
agreements was introduced by Mr. Bricker. 
It may be that his version is not the exact 
one the Congress will want. But it includes 
the sensible restraints contained in the 
earlier Bricker and GreorcEe proposals: That 
no treaty or international agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be ef- 
fective. 

Such a constitutional amendment might 
not make forever impossible the misuse of 
power Mr. Hoover talked about, out it will 
close some dangerous loopholes and do much 
to restrain the unrestrained. 


The Late Vito Marcantonio 
SPEECH 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Our 
late colleague Vito Marcantonio, came 
to the House about the same time that 
it was my privilege to begin my service 
here. On his passing, those whose poli- 
cies and beliefs were as his lost an able, 
vigorous and effective advocate. 

He not only knew the parliamentary 
procedure which governed the House, 
but he never lacked the courage to use 
that knowledge to further the legislative 
program to which he adhered. 

He was so far to the left that I could 
not go along with his views. Perhaps I 
was too far to the right. However that 
may be, no Member of the House, so far 
as I know, ever doubted his sincerity, 
ever failed to recognize his ability or his 
effectiveness. 5 

In this country of ours, under our 
form of government, every citizen, as 
well as every Member of Congress, has 
a right to his own opinion as long as he 
stays within the letter and the spirit of 
the law. It has always been my firm 
conviction that we should be tolerant in 
our judgment of others, that no man 
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should be condemned because of what 
he believes as long as he is sincere, en- 
tertains -honest convictions. . Equally 
true is it that no man is required to ac- 
cept or to follow the views of another. 
Our colleague served the people of his 
district vigorously, consistently, and 
sincerely. 


Ironmaster of North America 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


_ Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
August 1, 1954, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald contained a very 
interesting article written by Tris Coffin, 
distinguished author and radio com- 
mentator, about Cyrus Eaton, the iron- 
master of North America, As Mr. Cof- 
fin so ably describes him, Mr. Eaton is 
an “evangelist for a venturesome free- 
enterprise system of economy.” I com- 
mend this article to my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

IRONMASTER OF NorRTH AMERICA ONCE Was 
Poor Divinity STuDENT 
(By Tris Coffin) 

A multimillionaire philosopher, who argues 
the Greek classics with John L. Lewis, is the 
hero of a new epic of America. Thanks in 
good part to his daring, the West has the 
iron to build a great new peaceful world, or 
to defend itself from any attack. 

He is courtly Cyrus Eaton, at 70 an evan- 
gelist for a venturesome free-enterprise sys- 
tem of economy. 

Eaton is 1 of the 20 wealthiest men 
of America, chairman of the board of a great 
railroad serving Washington, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, a bold financier who 
trounced Wall Street in a series of major 
Wars, and recently was hailed as “the iron 
master of North America” by the London 
Daily Maii. 

Eaton, whose main base is Cleveland, con- 
trols the largest reserves of high-quality iron 
ore on this continent, an estimated 2 billion 
tons in southern Canada. 

The epic in which Cyrus Eaton plays such 
@ leading role is a dramatic search for ores 
in the wilderness of Canada. Without these 
ores, America could fade in power and glory 
like ancient Babylon, within this century. 

Eaton led the way with typical boldness 
in 1942. Under the drain of war orders, the 
supply of iron ore of the famous Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota began running low. 
Eaton raised $40 million to examine a highly 
speculative find across the border in Ontario. 

To conservative business interests, this was 
a sheer gamble. The area was an isolated 
hunter’s . The nearest town was an 
Indian village of Atikokan, population 300. 
The temperature sank to a frigid 50 degrees 
below zero, with winds howling down from 
the North Pole. To make matters worse, 
the ore lay at the bottom of a 50-foot deep 
lake. The lake, Steep Rock, was 15 miles 
long and four miles wide and surrounded by 
moose pasture. 

Many engineers declared the ore could not 
be removed economically. Eaton answered 
he would drain the lake. He spent millions 
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on‘a tunnel bored upward through solig ro, 
for 2,000 feet to the center of the lake. si), 
the pessimists argued that the tunnel, jp. 
stead ‘of draining water, would become 
elogged with rocks. 

When the borers were within 20 feet ¢ 
the lake bed, they planted dynamite tim. 
fuses and ran. Eaton later confesseq this 
was one of the most trying moments of his 
crowded life. First there was a deep rum. 
ble, then a cloud of smoke shot up with 4 
wild whoosh. Boulders catapaulted high in 
the air, and the water in a raging, bubb) 
roar began coursing through the tunne). 

Today Steep Rock has more than fulfilled 
his hopes. 

Eaton also controls another great iron fielq 
on the tip of the rugged Ungava Peninsyl, 
in far northern Quebec Province. He speaks 
of it in his gentle, precise voice with the 
enthusiasm of a young prospector: 

“You can walk for 110 miles on surface 
fron ore there. There is plenty of hydro. 
electric power from rivers flowing into the 
channel to Hudson Bay. And the deep-seg 
harbors are open half the year.” 

With these two immense iron ore prop. 
erties, Eaton sees the United States as , 
customer for Steep Rock, with Europe buy. 
ing Ungava ore. He expresses his faith in 
the future: 

“Tron ore is the basic material of tron and 
steel, and hence the foundation of modern 
industry. The steel-making furnaces of the 
United States alone consume about 130 mil- 
lion net tons of iron ore a year, and the de- 
mand is likely to go higher. 

“England urgently needs fron ore, as do 
Holland, Belgium, and France. There will 
be a world market, provided the costs of pro- 
duction and transportation can compete 
with new ore sources in South America, 
Africa, and Asia.” 

Eaton’s view of those who fail to share 
his high hopes is the scorn of the bold 
fighter for the timid soldier. He told the 
Empire Club in Toronto: 

“Canada is held back by the excessive cau- 
tion of her banks, railroads, and utilities and 
by her Federal and Provincial Governments, 
especially in their approach to electric power 
development and highway construction. 
Now is the time for her big institutions to 
abandon the penurious and unprogressive 
policies of a contracting economy, and em- 
bark on a bold and courageous course of 
expansion to bring the economic status of 
every Canadian to the highest in the world.” 

Cyrus Eaton its a colorful, manysided per- 
sonality. A British reporter who met him 
last winter described him as “the tycoon who 
looks like a cardinal.” His clear blue eyes 
regard the world with a disarming toler- 
ance. He has snowy white hair and the trim 
figure of an athlete. 

He skis with his grandchildren, rides 
horseback regularly. He enjoys camping out 
at his mining sites, even in the bitter cold, 
and he regards the practice of lolling on 
Florida sands in the winter as effete. He 
neither smokes nor drinks. 

Eaton dresses quietly in conservative dark 
colors, and speaks softly. His manners have 
the charm of an Old World aristocrat. He 
works with a planned intensity 12 to 14 hours 
@ day and travels thousands of miles a year 
from Cleveland to New York and Washing- 
ton, into Canada, and across the Atlantic 
buy prize Shorthorn cattle in Scotland. 

One side of the Eaton personality is the 
scholar. Some time ago, one of his sons-in- 
law, Lyman Butterfield, director of the Mu- 
seum of Early History at Williamsburg, me 
Eaton at the railroad station. The younger 
man had not known the financier-industrial- 
ist long and half expected a dry old gentle 
man clutching a New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Instead, he found a witty individual wb 
had read on the train a volume of psychologi- 
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cal tragedies in the Greek style by the 17th- 
century French poet, Jean Baptiste Racine. 
gaton and his good friend, John L. Lewis, 
yiso # classical scholar, have a great time 

to catch one another on the fine points 
of minor Roman orators. 

The happiest moments he can recall were 
quring the summer of 1949 when he was host 
to delegates of the Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth at his 
summer home in Nova Scotia. 

Eaton is a trustee of the University of Chi- 
cago, Denison University, and Case Institute 
of Technology, @ founder of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural Histsory, and an elector 
of the Hall of Fame. He has written vigor- 
ous articles on philosophy and progressive 
fnance. He was a director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Park Board for a decade. 

Another side of Eaton is as the astute 
master of finance, who plans his attacks with 
all the logic and skill of a Napoleon. At 27, 
he had risen from the status of a poor minis- 
terial student to that of a utility baron with 
a $3,500,000 fortune. 

He has been one of the great powers in 
utilities, steel, and rubber, and in 1930 he 
broke Wall Street’s grip on railroad financing. 
He has been for some time the largest indi- 
vidual stockholder of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., and early this year he became 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s board chairman. 

In addition, Eaton is chairman and presi- 
dent of the Portsmouth Steel Corp., chairman 
of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., chairman of 
West Kentucky Coal Co., one of the country’s 
largest independent coal operators, and di- 
rector of the Sherwin-Williams Co. and the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 

A third side is Cyrus Eaton, the enthusi- 
astic farmer and raiser of registered Scotch 
shorthorn cattle at 3,000-acre Deep Cove 
Farms in Nova Scotia and 870-acre Acadia 
Farms at Northfield, Ohio. This fits into his 
master plan for transforming his native Nova 
Scotia into a great beef cattle ranch, and 
thus raising its income level. 

The idea of improving Nova Scotia arises 
from his childhood. Eaton was the son of a 
small farmer and general-store keeper in the 
quiet village of Pugwash. He left there to 
study for the ministry in the footsteps of his 
distinguished uncle, the late United States 
Representative Charles Eaton, one-time 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Representative Eaton was almost as 
an older brother to Cyrus. 

At 17, the younger Eaton visited his uncle, 
then pastor of the fashionable Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church in Cleveland. The two were 
summoned to a command performance din- 
ner by the parish’s most famous member, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., There, from the 
older man, the boy learned a new philos- 
ophy—that human progress and happiness 
could be rapidly advanced by dynamic free 
enterprise. 

He believes that Just as insistently today. 
He has remarked: “Functioning properly, 
capitalism can produce more of the good 
things of this world than any other system. 
And the life of the mind and the spirit will 
flourish if there is material progress in na- 
tions which combine capitalist economics 
With political democracy.” 

There is no room in the Eaton philosophy 
for labor-baiters or stuffed-shirt capitalists. 
He believes in empl ownership and 
backed his belief with a $7,600,000 loan to 
the 850 employees of the Cincinnati. En- 
hor so they could purchase that news- 


His first statement as board chairman of 
= C. &. O. was to tell the workers: “I should 
ike to see all of the 40,000 become stock- 
holders, so they would achieve the same en- 
thusiastic participation that is carrying the 
*mployee-owned Cincinnati Enquirer to new 
peaks of success,” 

The stuffed-shirt capitalist, to Eaton, is 
the bane of modern American society. He 
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firmly believes the caution and lack of im- 
agination of reactionary businessmen have 
forced the Government to take an increasing 
role in the economic life of America. 

Today, at the median point cf another great 
career, as the iron master of North America, 
Cyrus Eaton sits serenely in his skyscraper 
office overlooking Lake Erie. There, he 
watches the big ore ships moving in with 
Steep Rock ore for his Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., and dreams of an ever expanding econ- 
omy with a better life for all. 

Occasionally, when asked for the root of 
the philosophy that has taken him so far, 
Eaton will gently quote Spinoza, “No regrets, 
no fears.” 





Reds Hope To Rule Sports, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
further illustration of the machinations 
of the Red conspiracy, I would direct 
my colleagues’ attention to an article 
entitled “Reds Hope To Rule Sports, 
Too,” appearing in this week’s issue of 
U. S. News & World Report. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to the printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Revs Hore To Rute Sports Too—12 MILLION 
ATHLETES IN TRAINING To BEAT THE WEST 


Soviet Russia is pushing a worldwide sports 
offensive with a calculated goal: Victory over 
everybody—but most of all over the United 
States—in the 1956 Olympic games at Mel- 
bourne. 

Month by month since the start of the 
year, Russian athletes have been bursting out 
of the Iron Curtain, trained to the ears. 
Time after time they’ve been beating the 
other fellow at his own games, on his own 
grounds. 

* They've licked the British at crew racing, 
the Canadians at ice hockey, the Scandina- 
vians at skiing. 

The grand design is clear: A prolonged dis- 
play of power and propaganda, building up 
to a climax in Australia 2 years hence. 

First big payoffs already are in. The Rus- 
sian victories are spectacular and genuine. 

In Japan, last January, the Soviets swept 
the world skating championships. Their top 
star, Boris Shilkov, won the speed-skating 
title in a blinding snowstorm. 

In February, Russian skiers invaded a big 
international meet in Sweden. Both Soviet 
men and women took important firsts from 
the Scandinavians, who are considered the 
world’s foremost skiers. 

In March, again in Sweden, a Russian ice- 
hockey team licked the Canadians, sup- 
posedly the best anywhere at the game. 

Down in Italy, in May, a Soviet basketball 
team ran away with the European cup. And, 
in July, Russian gymnasts took 10 out of 14 
medals in world championships in Rome. 

In France, the Soviets appeared with a 
team of 5 parachutists (3 men and 2 women) 
and easily captured the world’s parachute- 
jumping contest. The French were stagger- 
ing to hear that 800,000 Soviet youths belong 
to 1,300 parachute clubs. 

Biggest upset to tradition, however, came 
at the Henley Regatta, famed British row- 
ing classic, 
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A 33-man Red team turned up 3 weeks 
early for intensive training. They took home 
3 out of 5 prizes, including the big one. The 
Times, of London, confessed: “We have suf- 
fered reverses in the past, but never quite so 
complete.” 

How do they do it? In Russia, sports is a 
big, grim, production-line business, run from 
grade school to Olympic track by that super- 
coach, the state. 

At the apex of an immensely complicated 
training setup is the All-Union Committee 
on Physical Culture and Sports. It has the 
status of a Cabinet ministry. It controls 
the activities of 12 million competing ath- 
letes in the Soviet Union. 

The athletes themselves are organized into 
clubs, and affiliated with factories, collective 
farms, schools, army and navy units, even 
the secret police. The clubs are supervised 
by All-Union Committee federations for.each 
sport. 

Invitations to competitions outside Russia 
are accepted or rejected by the All-Union 
federations; in other words, by the boys 
upstairs. 

Actually, training and selection of indi- 
vidual athletes begin in grade school. At the 
age of 12, the sturdiest specimens are hand- 
picked for 400 chilren’s sports schools. 

At the age of 17, the best graduates of the 
children’s sports schools go to youth sports 
schools, which are really athletic colleges. 
The colleges turn out star athletes and 
coaches. 

Jobs for athletes are easy. Stars in any 
sport get weli-paid positions in factories, 
stores, etc., but they spend all their time 
working at their sports specialties. 

In the winter they often are shipped off to 
resorts in Southern Russia so their training 
will not be interrupted. 

Early last spring, a Frenchman who visited 
the Russian Black Sea resort of Sochi was 
surprised to find many Soviet athletes on the 
beach. He learned they were on vacation 
from their jobs in Moscow, training already 
for the August European track meet at Berne. 

This practice of phony, full-pay jobs for 
full-time athletes raises the question of the 
amateur status of Soviet competitors in 
Olympic contests. However, other countries 
cahnot challenge the certification of the 
Soviet Olympic Committee. 

Nevertheless, there are numerous known 
cases where Russian soccer players have re- 
ceived pay as railway engineers, where a 
crack Olympic rifle shot has worked in a 
Russian circus, where coaches have doubled 
in brass as Olympic track stars. 

Big impetus for the current Russian sports 
offensive goes back to the Olympic games in 
Helsinki in 1952. There, the Russians fin- 
ished second to the United States, on the 
accepted basis of point scoring. 

However the Russians never admitted they 
lost. And, a few months after the games, 
Moscow decreed a fighting program to raise 
Soviet standards in the events where the 
West had shown superiority at Helsinki. 

During those games, Russian gymnasts 
and hefty Soviet women weight-throwers 
had been almost unbeatable. But United 
States athletes had run away with first 
places and records in the main track and 
field events. 

Americans had humbled such Soviet hopes 
as Lituev, the hurdler, and Kazantsev, the 
steeplechase star. 

The Russians took these defeats to heart. 


Soviet athletes were told to get better than 


the West—or else. The fighting program 
not only applied to track and field sports. 
It covered a whole slate of Western-type 
competitions, from basketball to skiing. 

By 1954, the Soviets were ready to branch 
out. Russian teams were entered in 150 in- 
ternational competitions this year. 

They picked their spots with great care. 
Unless they felt almost certain of winning, 
they didn’t bother to send anyone. 
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Only the best men and women in each 
sport got outside the Iron Curtain. The 
teams were trained full time, right up to 
the moment of competition. 

Outside Russia, touring Red teams have 
been kept under close wraps. Coaches, 
trainers, physicians, political supervisors, 
and plain guards, with obvious pistol bulges 
under their coats, watch thelr every move- 
ment. 

There is no case on record of defection 
by a Russian athlete, although a few satellite 
sportsmen have gone West when they had a 
chance. 

Contacts with foreigners are held to a 
barely correct minimum for the Soviet stars. 
The Russian teams are always housed to- 
gether, sometimes in crowded quarters, 
preferably remote from other competitors. 

“They may shake hands when they have 
to meet you,” said ome American team 
captain. “But they won't look you in the 
eye—-they ook down at your feet.” 

On the whole, their conduct on the field 
in international events this year appears to 
have been exemplary. Foreign crowds, 
from England to Japan, have applauded 
their sportsmanship. By contrast, at 
Helsinki in 1952, the Russians sometimes 
skated close to the thin edge of the rule 
book. 7 

Away from the field, Russian athletes are 
told it is dangerous to go out alone in West- 
ern countries lest they be trapped in some 
anti-Communist propaganda stunt. At 
Sochi, one Red athlete explained to a French 
woman: 

“Suppose I should walk along a street in 
Paris after you. A passerby pushes me and I 
bump into you involuntarily. At this mo- 
ment a photographer takes a picture of us. 
The photo the next day would appear in the 
newspaper with a caption saying: ‘Russians 
are vulgar and barbarians. Look how they 
conduct themselves with women’.” 

In Sweden last winter Western skiers were 
entranced by the pretty Russian girl com- 
petitors. Some hoped for an evening chat, 
perhaps even a date. Nothing doing. The 
Russian girls spent their evenings waxing 
their skis for the next day's events. 

Russians can’s relax anywhere. Even in 
their continuous round of “friendly” compe- 
tition within the satellite states, they have 
to win. 

In most cases, the satellite sports officials 
understand this thoroughly. But the satel- 
lite audiences have been known to walk out 
when some Russian boxer got a long count, 
or when a referee made an Outrageous deci- 
sion in favor of a Soviet team. 

A Hungarian basketball official is quoted 
as saying: “It is very difficult to appoint 
referees when Soviet teams are playing, as 
they must not be defeated.” And, in one bas- 
ketball junket to Red China, the Russian 
team took along its own referee, its own 
rules, and its own basketball. The Chinese 
said later that the ball felt as heavy as a 
bowling ball. 

No effort, no expense is spared by the 
Soviets in the process of winning. 

Sports equipment in the Soviet Union is 
quite ordinary, but the Russians appear at 
international contests with the finest appa- 
ratus money can buy. 

At Paris, they used a new type of square 
parachute never seen in the West. It had 
safety gadgets that automatically opened the 
"chute if the Jumper delayed as much as 3 
seconds in pulling the rip cord. 


For the Olympic yacht racing at Helsinki, 


boss told the English at Henley: “This is 
sport to you. But we are over here to win.” 

Red propaganda expects to collect big divi- 
dends from the sports offensive. The idea is 
simple: An able Russian athlete is tops as 
an international advertisement for “peace- 
ful coexistence.” At once, he symbolizes 
strength, clean living, fun, fair play. He's a 
propaganda natural. 

The Russians are working it two ways. 
The Iron Curtain now is wide open for West- 
ern athletes and sports leaders. The Soviets 
beckon Europeans, Asians, even Americans 
to athletic extravaganzas, games, and free 
tours of Communist sports centers. 

Most visitors emerge slightly dazed, but 
impressed with the size of it all. 

The American head of the International 
Olympic Committee, Avery Brundage, of 
Chicago, recently completed such a trip. He 
told reporters in Moscow that United States 
athletes will have to work hard to keep up 
with the Russians. Maybe, he said, Ameri- 
can boys could do with fewer TV sets and 
automobiles, more athletic training. 

Men like Mr. Brundage, of course, are not 
easily impressed by the “peace” propaganda 
angle of the sports offensive. But it's a dif- 
ferent story with the ordinary sports fan in 
Western Europe. 

The French magazine Realités, in an ar- 
ticle on French workers, recently interviewed 
a miner, little interested in politics, who 
votes Socialist but belongs to the Commu- 
nist-controlled union, CGT. 

In reply to questions, the miner sald he 
considered the Soviet Union a peaceful na- 
tion and the American Government bellicose 
and influenced by capitalists. Asked to ex- 
plain, he said he admired the Soviet Union 
very much because it is able to accomplish 
great things. 

“One has only to see,” he said, “what they 
have succeeded in doing in the field of ath- 
letics.” 


Act To Control Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
need additional legal restraints on Com- 
munist activities beyond that which al- 
ready exist. 

The proposed legislation now under 
consideration seeks to provide stronger 
and more useful ways of combating this 
menace within out borders. Commu- 
nism works from within in an insidious 
and secretive manner. This makes it 
hard to ferret out. As to the best means 
to deal with it we are learning by experi- 
ence. This requires changes in our ap- 
proach. The present bill differs from 
that passed by the Senate a few days 
ago. It may or may not be the best 
means. However, it can be said to have 
the endorsement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is the legal adviser to the Presi- 
dent, and a member of his Cabinet. He 
is presumed to know best as to what is 
necessary to bring communism and its 
agents to justice. Therefore, I will give 
my support to the present bill in order 
that at least we do something worth- 
while to curb the menace of communism. 
It is not claimed that this is the last 
word, or the only remedy. The passage 
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of this bill may cause the necessity of , 
conference between the Senate ang 
House to resolve the differences between 
the bills passed by the respective bodies 
But in any event it will mean progress 
toward providing more adequate means 
of dealing with communism in oy; 
country. 

I regret that this bill comes before the 
House under a procedure that precludes 
as full debate, and opportunity of 
amendment, that a bill of this impor. 
tance should have. I believe it couiq 
have been made even better if such haq 
not been the procedure adopted. 4 
matter of this kind is so vital to our wel. 
fare that it should be given every oppor. 
tunity to be strengthened that is pos. 
sible. However, I have no doubt that 
it can and will be an improvement upon 
present. law. 


The bill sets forth in sections 2 and 3 
of the proposed amendment as fine a 
statement as to the purposes, and aims 
of communism, together with the way 
in which it works and imposes itself 
upon the body politic, and, the most 
effective means of controlling it, as has 
come to my attention at any time. It 
reads as follows: 

FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de. 
clares that the Communist Party of the 
United States, although purportedly 4 
political party, is in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It constitutes an 
authoritarian dictatorship within a repub- 
lic, demanding for itself the rights and 
privileges accorded to other political parties, 
but denying to all others the liberties guar. 
anteed by the Constiution. Unlike other 
political parties, which evolve their policies 
and programs through public means, by the 
reconciliation of a wide variety of indi- 
vidual views, and submit those policies and 
programs to the electorate at large for ap- 
proval or disapproval, the policies and pro- 
grams of the Communist Party are secretly 
prescribed for it by the foreign leaders of 
the world Communist movement. Its mem- 
bers have no part in determining its goals, 
and are not permitted to voice dissent to 
party objectives. Unlike members of other 
parties, members of the Communist Party 
are recruited for indoctrination with respect 
to its Objectives and methods, and are 
organized, instructed, and disciplined to 
carry into action slavishly the assignments 
given them by their hierarchial chieftains. 
Unlike other political parties, the Commu- 
nist Party acknowledges no constitutional 
or statutory limitations upon its conduct 
or upon that of is members. The Com- 
munist Party is relatively small numerically, 
and gives scant indication of capacity ever 
to attain its ends by lawful political means. 
The peril inherent in its operation arises 
not from its numbers, but from its failure 
to acknowledge any limitation as to the na- 
ture of its activities, and its dedication to 
the proposition that the present constitu- 
tional Government of the United States 
ultimately must be brought to ruin by any 
available means, including resort to force 
and violenee. Holding that doctrine, its 
role as the agency of a hostile foreign power 
renders its existence a clear present and 
continuing danger to the security of the 
United States. It is the means whereby in- 
dividuals are seduced into the service of 
the world Communist movement, trained 
to do its bidding, and directed and con- 
trolled in the conspiratorial performance of 
their revolutionary services. 
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PROSCRIBED ORGANTZATIONS 


sec. $. The Communist Party of the United 
tes, or any successors of such party re- 
jess of the assumed name, whose object 
urpose is to overthrow the Government of 
as United States, or the government of any 
state, Territory, district, or possession there- 
of, or the government of any political sub- 
division therein by force and violence, are 
not entitled to any of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities attendant upon legal bodies 
created under the jurisdiction of the laws of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
thereof; and whatever rights, privileges, and 
immunities which have heretofore been 
granted to said party or any subsidiary or- 
nization by reason of the laws of the United 
cates or any political subdivision thereof, 


are hereby terminated. 


Mr. Speaker, in dealing with com- 
munism we must not overlook the neces- 
sity of attacking it from all sides and 
from every angle, communism directs its 
attack against Americans of both parties. 
The sooner we understand this fact the 
better it will be for all of us. No group of 
Americans is the special target of com- 
munism and none should claim a monop- 
oly of anticommunism, Although, we 
Americans may disagree among ourselves 
on other issues, we Should never lose sight 
of the fact that communism is a common 
enemy and that we must stand united in 
our fight against it. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post, 
published at Camden, N. J., issue of Au- 
gust 14, 1954, reading as follows: 

SENATE PASSAGE OF BILL To Ban COMMUNIST 
PARTY 

Has the Senate acted wisely, or with due 
deliberation, in passing the bill outlawing 
the Communist party? 

The fact that it voted 85 to 0 to do so is 
a fair measure of the Communists’ general 
popularity both in the Senate and‘in the Na- 
tion at large. From that standpoint its ac- 
tion is not open to challenge. 

But the action, initiated by 19 Democrats, 
is nevertheless unexpected and surprising. 

The Administration has been asking, 
among a dozen or so other bills aimed, at 
communism, one which would bar any Com- 
munist from holding office with or being em- 
ployed by a labor union. This was the bill 
under debate Thursday when, accepting the 
Democrats’ proposal, the Senate voted to 
combine the two and declare the Communist 
party to be “in fact an instrumentality of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States” and to make the party 
illegal. The legislation would provide penal- 
ties of 5 years in jail and a $10,000 fine for 
persons remaining in or willfully joining the 
party or committing any act designed to 
carry out Communist purposes, 

The vote was taken amide a welter of par- 
amentary maneuvers, with a number of 
Senators, perhaps, not knowing exactly what 
was going on. Although legislation to out- 
law the Communist Party has been under 
discussion for years, this vote to do so was 
taken almost as an afterthought and with- 
out reflection. It was taken in a confused 
Parliamentary situation, with the titular Re- 
publican leader, Senator KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, once more deserting the administra- 
tio position on important legislation and us- 
— influence against the administration. 
ena poo fact is that this administration, 

ainly no one accuses of coddling 
muni, does not want the Communist 
Ps outlawed, or at least has not up to 


eceptaident Eisenhower and Attorney Gen- 
= Brownell have asked for and backed 
House-passed bill to decitizenize Reda, 
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and the Attorney General’s other anti-Com- 
munist bills, which are in various stages of 
the legislative process. 

But Brownell has repeatedly objected to 
outlawing the party on the ground that it 
would undermine present internal-security 
laws. 

J. Edgar Hoover has repeatedly objected 
to outlawing the party lest it would serve 
to drive the Reds farther underground and 
make the task of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in ferreting them out far more 
difficult. 

It is a little hard to escape the belief that 
the Senate’s action Thursday night was, as 
Senator LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, 
put it, “blunderbuss, scattershot” business 
or motivated by little more than a desire, 
for vote-getting purposes, “to do something— 
anything—about Communist influences in 
the United States,” as he said previously in 
connection with other anti-Red legislation. 

The bill now goes to the House,where it 
seems unlikely to receive concurrence. Mem- 
bers of the House appear to be as startled 
as some Members of the Senate itself at the 
Senate’s action. 

Should the administration reverse itself 
and now give the green light to the bill, the 
chances are the House will pass it. Other- 
wise not. 

But unless néw reasons for such a change 
of mind now exist, it is safe to assume that 
J. Edgar Hoover, for instance, will not change 
his opinion about the bill. 

And on a subject of this nature, so far 
as the Courier-Post is concerned, and most 
other Americans as well, J. Edgar Hoover’s 
opinion is good enough for us. 





Investigation of Irregularities in the 
Treasury Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What Goes On?” published in 
the Washington Daily News of Monday, 
August 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





Wat Gores On? 


All Senator Wrm1aMs, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, was trying to do was to give the tax- 
payers a little more protection from the kind 
of inside the Government skulduggery so 
notoriously illustrated by the scandals in 
the Internal Revenue Service at the tail 
end of the Truman administration. 

Senator Wi.1ams and 20 other Senators 
proposed a bill to permit the FBI to inves- 


tigate, on request, any irregularities in the 
‘Treasury Department, of which the tax- 
collecting agency is a part. The bill also 
required the Treasury Secretary to refer 


to the FBI any evidence of wrong doing. 
There was an ironclad reason for this bill, 


cy 
& joker into a fat bill having to do 
with the Secret Service, 
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The effect was that the Treasury was the 
sole investigator of itself. The ensuing 
scandals proved what often happens in a 
situation like that. 

The Williams bill to correct this unique 
law for covering up shenanigans passed the 
Senate without dissent in April. In July, 
the Senate without dissent wrote similar 
provisions into the new tax bill. 

But when the tax bill went to a House- 
Senate conference committee for adjust- 
ment of differences, this provision was elim- 
inated in circumstances never satisfactorily 
explained. Senator Wm.laMs let out a roar 
of protest on the Senate floor and after that 
the House Judiciary Committee reported out 
his original bill of last April, with some mud- 
dling amendments proposed by the Defense 
and Post Office Departments. 

When the bill got to the House floor, it 
was on the so-called Consent Calendar, where 
objection from a single Congressman could 
block it. Representative Apranam J. MuL- 
TER, a Brooklyn Democrat, provided that 
fatal objection. He didn’t explain. 

This bill had the active sponsorship of 
at least 21 Senators. It twice was approved 
by the Senate. It was backed by the Justice 
Department. The Treasury Department 
favored it. 

It is a bill to help prevent a recurrence of 
the tax scandals. 

But it is being killed surreptitiously. 

What in tarnation goes on? 


A TR 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to-exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gove 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, tatives, and Delegates 


who have changed their residences will please 


give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recozp. 








Congressman Hunter Reports on Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 ~ 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
ending of the second and last session of 
the 83d Congress, I am happy for this 
opportunity to present to the Members 
of the House and the people of my dis- 
trict, a summary of the accomplishments 
of this Congress and the administration 
in the field of agriculture and related 
matters, with special emphasis on such 
accomplishments as are of particular in- 
terest to the State of California. 

Representing, as I do, one of the most 
productive and diversified agricultural 
areas in the United States, I am vitally 
interested in the welfare of American 
farm families and in our Nation’s farm 
program. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
having such an interest, I have had the 
pleasure and honor of serving as chair- 
man of the California delegation agricul- 
tural committee and serving also, as a 
member of the House Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


_ The Department of Agriculture appro- 
' priations bill for the fiscal year com- 
' mencing July 1, 1954, and ending June 
30, 1955, includes direct annual appro- 
priations for regular activities of $723,- 





 683,150—$5,287,752 more than last year 


- and nearly $25 million more than re- 
quested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture 


An additional $10 million was appro- 
priated for agricultural research pro- 
grams and State experiment stations. 
Punds for the Agricultural Extension 
Service were also increased by more than 
$8 million. I am proud to have spear- 
headed the move in the House to appro- 
| priate more adequate funds for research 
_ and education, 

Congress also authorized an agricul- 
tural conservation program at a level of 
_ $250 million for the coming year. This 
” is $55 million more than the preceding 
_ year. The additional $55 million is to be 
_ used for conservation payments on acre- 
_ age diverted from production of basic 
_ commodities because of acreage allot- 


MOVES TO HALT PRICE DROPS 


When the 83d Congress convened in 
_ January 1953, and the Eisenhower ad- 
_ Ministration took office, farm prices had 
| been declining for 2 years. Prices re- 
_ Stived by farmers had dropped 15 per- 
_ tent between February 1951, and Jan- 
Wary 1953, This sharp rate of decline 
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has been stopped, and prices have leveled 
off and become relatively stable. 

Among moves to protect farmers’ in- 
comes were, first, the elimination of price 
controls imposed by the previous admin- 
istration, and, second, the inauguration 
of Federal programs to help farmers hold 
their products off the market while prices 
recovered from temporary slumps be- 
cause of oversupply. Included in this 
second category are such things as 
drought assistance, farm credit, stor- 
age facilities, disposal abroad of accumu- 
lated surpluses, price supports, and other 
programs. 

On January 23, 1953, just 3 days after 
President Eisenhower took the oath as 
President, a House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee began an investigation of livestock 
problems. The subcommittee reported 
that price controls on beef were injuring 
farmers by interfering with the orderly 
process of marketing. 

Between the time price controls on 
cattle were imposed in April 1951, until 
beef prices were decontrolled in Febru- 
ary 1953, cattle prices had dropped from 
$30.20 a hundred pounds to $19.70, a loss 
to farmers of $10.50 a hundred pounds. 

Acting on the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation, President Eisenhower issued 
an order on February 6, 1953, removing 
price controls from all meat products. 

INCREASED GOVERNMENT BEEF BUYING 


The new watershed, soil- and water- 
conservation law passed by the 83d Con- 
gress established a permanent long-term 
program to protect farmers’ investment 
in land and to prevent future price drops 
due to disorderly marketing practices in 
the wake of drought and flood. 

But let me get back to the emergency 
program to stabilize prices. As part of 
this program, President Eisenhower or- 
dered military procurement of beef to be 
stepped up until it reached 120 days’ sup- 
ply, the maximum allowed by law. The 
military buying program for beef began 
on February 17, 1953. Also, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture initiated a program 
to buy 250 million pounds of beef for 
the school-lunch program and for for- 
eign aid. 

GRAIN STORAGE 

One of the most important and effec- 
tive steps yet taken to protect farmers 
on prices is the grain-storage program 
enacted by the 83d Congress. 

A serious shortage of grain-storage 
facilities which was allowed to develop 
during the previous administration was 
threatening the whole farm price-sup- 
port program when the Government 
changed hands in January 1953. Stor- 
age bins with a capacity of 250 million 
bushels had been declared surplus and 
disposed of by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation between July 1943 and July 
1948. Since there could be no effective 
price-support program without adequate 
storage facilities, Congress and the new 


administration moved swiftly to put 
measures into effect to secure an enor- 
mous expansion of grain storage. These 
moves included: 

First. A program announced June 17, 
1953, for loans on wheat stored on the 
ground in States where regular storage 
facilities were not available and where 
it was feasible to store wheat on the 
ground or in temporary structures dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Second. Purchase of grain-storage 
structures with a total capacity of 196 
million bushels through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Third. Putting into effect on April 24, 
1953, a reseal program under which 
existing CCC loans on corn, wheat, and 
oats stored on farms would be extended 
for another year. 

Fourth. Securing the use of 305 ships 
of the reserve fleet as emergency stor- 
age space for surplus grain. Each ship 
will hold 225,000 bushels of wheat. 

Fifth. Granting l-year extension of 
programs providing loans to farmers for 
purchase of new storage facilities and 
drying equipment. 

In addition to these emergency meas- 
ures taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture to meet the immediate needs of 
farmers for storage facilities, the Con- 
gress and the new administration estab- 
lished the first real program to provide 
storage space sufficient to meet the long- 
range needs of agriculture. This pro- 
gram provides: 

First. Federal income-tax concessions 
granted by Congress to persons who erect 
grain-storage facilities. The law enacted 
in 1953 permits tax deductions based on 
5-year amortization of construction 
costs. 

Second. Agreements by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation guaranteeing a 
minimum space rental in newly con- 
structed storage facilities. 

PRICE PROTECTION FOR FARMERS 


I think we all agree that Federal price 
supports, important as they are, cannot 
of themselves stabilize farm prices. A 
well-thought-out program covering the 
controlling economic factors which regu- 
late farm prices is necessary. Repub- 
licans in Congress, the President, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, and indeed 
most Democratic Congressmen from 
farm areas agreed on the major points of 
the new program. For example, virtu- 
ally all Republicans favored the surplus 
removal program—one of the major 
items of the administration’s farm pro- 
gram, 

The constant threat that surplus stores 
of farm products acquired by the Gov- 
ernment’ would be thrown on the open 
market had a strongly depressing effect 
on farm prices. Disposing of these sur- 
plus stocks was an important part of the 
overall farm price stabilization program 
undertaken by the Congress and the new 
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administration. To do this, a new and 
vigorous drive has been initiated to re- 
build export markets for farm products, 
and Government-owned stocks have 
been ordered insulated from the market 
by a so-called commodity set-aside. 
INCREASE EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The serious loss of foreign markets for 
American farm products was an impor- 
tant factor in the dangerous farm price 
slump in 1951 and 1952. It is plain that 
if we are to have good prices for farm 
products over the long pull, we have to 
recover the foreign markets that were 
lost, and we must develop new ones. One 
of the important points in President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations was & 
vigorous drive to rebuild export markets 
and to develop new ones. This part of 
the program was included in the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

This new law establishes a 3-year pro- 
gram for the sale and exportation of 
surplus farm commodities in such-a way 
as to expand market demand abroad for 
United States farm products and to im- 
plement United States foreign policy. 
The Congress authorized the President 
to spend $1,300,000,000 of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks to carry out 
the program. 

The foreign currencies obtained 
through sale of surplus farm products 
abroad are to be used for: First, develop- 
ment of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; second, pur- 
chase of strategic and critical materials; 
third, procurement of military equip- 
ment and defense materials, facilities 
and services; fourth, financing the pur- 
chase of goods and services for other 
friendly nations; fifth, promotion of in- 
ternational economic ‘development and 
trade; sixth, payment of United States 
obligations abroad; seventh, loans to 
promote multilateral trade and eco- 
norfic development; and eighth, financ- 
ing international educational exchange 
activities. 

REBUILDING EXPORT MARKETS 

Our program to dispose of surpluses 
and to rebuild export markets for farm 
products also included: 

First. Action by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in disposing of 
surplus farm products in friendly for- 
eign countries under section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act enacted by the 83d 
Congress. 

Second. Three special trade missions 
organized by the Department of Agri- 
culture and sent abroad to explore possi- 
bilities of expanding United States agri- 
cultural trade. 


Agriculture to give greater emphasis to 
foreign market development. 
Fourth. Negotiation of a n 
national Wheat Agreement for 3 
with an average increase of 25 cen’ 
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Fifth. Expansion of a program to 
barter United States farm surpluses for 
needed raw materials. 

Sixth. Invitation of a program to sell 
agricultural surpluses for foreign cur- 
rency and use proceeds to pay United 
States obligations abroad. 

In another move to rebuild export 
markets for our farm products, the 83d 
Congress gave the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture responsibility for agricultural at- 
tachés in American embassies in for- 
eign countries. For a long time, there 
was no direct contact between these 
attachés and the Department of Agri- 
culture. All reports on foreign develop- 
ments affecting our farmers had been 
made to the State Department. I am 
proud to have been a coauthor of the 
legislation transferring the agricultural 
attachés from the State Department to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In still another surplus removal op- 
eration which at the same time helped a 
country which has always stood beside 
the United States in United Nations 
General Assembly debates, the Republi- 
can Congress enacted a law on June 25, 
1953, transferring 1 million long tons of 
Government-owned wheat to Pakistan. 
In a second law enacted August 1, 1953, 
Congress authorized the CCC to make 
$100 million worth of surplus stocks of 
farm products available to the President 
to be used in meeting famine or other 
relief requirements of peoples friendly 
to the United States. 

COMMODITY SET ASIDE 


An important part of the new Ad- 
ministration’s program of price protesc- 
tion for farmers is the commodity set- 
aside. The huge accumulations of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus farm products 
held in storage were depressing farm 
prices. 

One of the important points in the 
farm program President Eisenhower 
submitted to Congress was a proposal to 
authorize CCC to set aside reserves of 


‘ surplus commodities to a value up to 


$2,500,000,000. These stocks will be in- 
sulated from the commercial supplies 
and used in constructive ways, such as 
in school-lunch programs, disaster relief, 
aid to people of other countries, and 
stockpiled at home for use in a national 
emergency. 

The Republican 83d Congress included 
this proposal, without change, in the law 
it enacted. 

INCREASED BORROWING AUTHORITY 


In order to permit continuation of 
price-support operations on basic. com- 
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such commodities as oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, flax, meats, poultry 
and eggs, fresh fruits and vegetabje, 
The Secretary of Agriculture has discre. 
tion to support prices on these commogj. 
ties up to 90 percent of parity. This 
recommendation was included in the 
new farm bill enacted by the Republican 
Congress. 
PRICE SUPPORTS FOR WOOL 


President Eisenhower also asked Cop. 
gress to enact a completely new price. 
support program for wool. The pro. 
gram which had been in effect on woo} 
for a number of years had proved ineffec. 
tive because foreign countries were ship. 
ping wool to United States markets a 
prices ‘just below the price-support leve| 
of domestically produced wool. 

Imports of cheaper foreign wool haq 
caused our output to shrink to a leye| 
where this country was producing only 
one-third of its own wool requirements, 
This level is dangerously low from 4 
national defense standpoint. To remedy 
this situation, Congress enacted a new 
program under which the Secretary of 
Agriculture can support wool prices 
through loans, purchases, direct pay. 
ments to farmers, and other operations, 

Direct payments to wool growers are 
expected to be the principal method used, 
This part of President Eisenhower's 
farm-price-protection program was also 
included in the law enacted by the 34 
Congress. 


FLEXIBLE VERSUS FIXED SUPPORTS 


All farm leaders sought a method of 
protecting farmers on the price of basic 
commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, and rice. One group 
thought that the best method of doing 
this would be to continue mandatory 
price support at 90 percent of parity 
on these commodities. Another group, 
equally sincere about the farmers’ wel- 
fare, believed that a system of flexible 
price supports would produce a better 
balance between supply and demand, 
thereby increasing the price that farm- 
ers could secure for their products in the 
market place. 

The 83d Congress combined the better 
features of both of these suggestions by 
providing price supports on the basic 
commodities, ranging from 8214 percent 
to 90 percent of parity. 

If this Congress had not enacted this 
new law, price supports on the basic com- 
modities could have dropped as low as 
75 percent of parity. The price-support 
law finally adopted guarantees farmers 
substantial protection on prices. At the 
same time, it gives the Secretary of As- 
riculture some discretion in fixing the 
level of price supports to secure adjust- 
ments in production. 

Assuming normal yields and legal acre- 
ages, anticipated exports and domestic 
consumption, and a set-aside of 4 million 


hungry livestock to an 
glutted market. The Congress 
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and the President took quick action to 
help these ranchers and stockmen to 
yeep their herds intact. On June 30, 
1953, $8 million was made available from 
the President’s emergency relief fund to 
send livestock feed rations at reduced 
rices to drought-stricken areas. 

Other emergency drought programs in 
1953 and 1954 included: First, designa- 
tion of approximately 800 counties in 18 
states and Hawaii as disaster areas 
where farmers could participate in 
emergency feed programs; second, sale 
of 2,117,500 tons of feed at below market 
price to eligible farmers; third, distribu- 
tion of 37,300 disaster loans totaling 
$53,398,000 to farmers in areas affected 
py drought; fourth, furnishing nearly $40 
million in special livestock loans to farm- 
ers to help maintain their basic herds; 
and fifth, initiation of a $15 million 
wind erosion control program applicable 
in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

WATER CONSERVATION 


In addition to these emergency drought 
relief measures, the 83d Congress passed 
two new permanent programs to protect 
farmers not only from temporary price 
slumps resulting from disorderly market- 
ing during droughts and floods, but also 
to guard them from loss of their capital 
investments in the land because of water 
scarcity, erosion, and floods. 

Under one of these bills, farmers in 
all States can obtain direct 20-year loans 
from the Government to build and main- 
tain water facilities. Formerly, such 
loans were available only in 17 Western 
States. These loans from the Farmers’ 
Home Administration are to be secured 
by increased production resulting from 
supplemental irrigation derived from the 
newly constructed facilities. 

In addition to direct loans, the new 
law provides for Federal insurance on 
loans through private credit channels to 
farmers for construction and mainte- 
nance of water storage and utilization 
facilities. The bi authorizes the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration to insure loans 
to individual farmers up to $25,000 and 
to corporations up to $250,000. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is also authorized 
to make direct loans and to insure loans 
to finance improvements of farm land 
by soil or water conservation or drain- 
age facilities, improvement of soil fer- 
tility, establishment of improvement of 
permanent pasture, sustained-yield af- 
forestation or reforestation, or other ero- 
sion preventatives and other related con- 
servation measures. 

WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


Asecond major program aimed at pro- 
tecting farmers from future losses such 
as they have experienced from drought 
and flood in the past 4 years was estab- 
lished by Public Law 566 of the 83d Con- 
gress. This legislation provides au- 
thority and direction for cooperative 
Federal-local action in attacking the 
Problems of upstream soil and water con- 
servation and flood prevention. It es- 
tablishes a framework of policies and 
standards under which action in this 
field can be taken jointly by the Federal 
Government, States, counties, and other 
local government entities, soil conserva- 
tion or watershed districts, and local citi- 
zens’ groups, 
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Based on the sound principle of pay- 
ment for value received, the law pro- 
vides that the cost of the programs and 
improvement shall be shared equitably 
between the participants in proportion 
to the benefit which each will receive. 

The program authorized by the new 
law will supplement existing programs 
for agricultural soil and water conserva- 
tion and programs for development and 
flood protection of major river valleys. 
It will bridge the gap that existed be- 
tween these two types of programs and 
greatly enhances the ultimate benefits 
of both. It also provides an additional 
means of aiding in the conservation of 
scarce water supplies. 

Under the policies established by this 
legislation, plans and projects will not 
be handed down from the top as part of 
some overall development plan, but can 
be initiated only by the people of the 
localities most intimately involved and 
can be carried into operation only with 
the fullest cooperation and initiative on 
the part of local groups and agencies. 

A $5 million appropriation in 1953 and 
another $5,500,000 appropriation in 1954 
as part of a $28 million program to con- 
struct 62 pilot watershed projects were 
also enacted by the 83d Congress as part 
of the watershed program which had 
been characterized by the New York 
Times as one which will “go down in 
history as one of the lasting and most 
beneficial jegislative actions of the past 
decade.” 

TAX CREDIT FOR CONSERVATION 


The 1954 tax revision bill gave special 
benefits to farmers who make invest- 
ments in conservation. Farmers may 
now deduct each year from Federal in- 
come-tax money spent for conservation 
up to 25 percent of their gross income. 
Until now, this expense had to be capi- 
talized and tax money could be recovered 
by the farmer only by depreciation or 
selling his farm. 

FARM CREDIT 


In addition to enacting these impor- 
tant new laws on Federal price supports 
and conservation, the 83d Congress has 
also passed new laws and has improved 
some old ones to help farmers in’ other 
ways. For example, new laws have been 
enacted improving and expanding farm 
credit. 

In order to help farmers who face 
emergency situations arising out of the 
drought, this Congress enacted a new 
disaster loan law. This law authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture: First, to 
furnish feed for livestock and seeds for 
planting to farmers, ranchers, and stock- 
men in disaster areas; and second, to 
make direct loans to established live- 
stockmen who have a good record of op- 
erations but who are temporarily unable 
to get necessary immediate credit. 

The new administration has also ful- 
filled its campaign pledge to decentral- 
ize administration of the farm-credit 
system, shifting more control over 
credit policies away from Washington, 
where control had become concentrated, 
and vesting it largely in farmers them- 
selves. On August 1, 1953, Congress 
passed a bill which— 

First. Spells out the details of greater 
farmer ownership and control of credit 
agencies and lays the groundwork for 
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- aneeperaamed retiring Government cap- 


Second. Decentralizes power by di- 
recting that the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration delegate to various Federal land 
banks and other district credit agencies 
more duties and authority. The purpose 
is to move more authority from Wash- 
ington to places nearer the farmers. 

Third. Establishes a 13-member Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board with full respon- 
sibility for policies of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
announced new procedures to enable the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to pro- 
vide farmers quicker loan service and to 
Save taxpayers an estimated $1,500,000 
annually through reduced administra- 
tive costs. About 70 forms, reports, files, 
procedures, and work routines estab- 
lished under the Truman administration 
are being eliminated to provide quicker 
action on farmers’ loan applications. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Research and education are basic 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They are indispensable if our 
farmers are to improve their produc- 
tivity and enlarge their markets. The 
additional funds appropriated by this 
Congress will make possible an expanded 
and improved research and education 
program. This means, among other 
things, 28 new farm advisers for Cali- 
fornia. 

Research enables farmers to become 
more efficient, to get higher yields from 
an acre of land, and more meat or other 
livestock products from an animal- 
breeding unit, and do it with less labor. 
Research makes possible improved trac- 
tors and machines, better crop varieties, 
improved fertilizers and practices, new 
ways of controlling insects and diseases, 
better methods of feeding livestock, im- 
proved cultural practices, and savings 
in handling and transportation of foods. 
This means a greater net income to 
farmers and at the same time a better 
life for all of us. 

STREAMLINING THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In another move to give farmers bet- 
ter service and to cut down overhead 
so that a greater portion of Agriculture 
Department appropriations will go to 
direct farm benefits, the new adminis- 
tration reorganized the Department of 
Agriculture. Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which follows recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission and which was 
endorsed by the Grange, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. It created 2 more 
Assistant Secretariats for the Depart- 
ment and gave the Secretary authority 
to reorganize 6 agencies in the Depart- 
ment which previously had certain au- 
tonomous status independent of the 
Secretary. 

Twenty-two agencies in the Depart- 
ment were consolidated into six by ear- 
lier action of Secretary Benson soon 
after he took office. : 

On October 13, 1953, Secretary Benson 
announced another streamlining opera- 
tion designed to provide better service to 
farmers through placing operations on a 
businesslike, efficient, and decentralized 
basis. The reorganization was made un- 
der authority of Reorganization Plan No. 
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2, enacted in the first session of the 83d 
Congress. It puts all.service agencies of 
the Department under four main groups: 
First, Federal-State relations; second, 
marketing and foreign agriculture; third, 
agricultural stabilization; and fourth, 
agricultural credit. 
BIPARTISAN NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


In order to keep politics from interfer- 
ing with the administration of farm pro- 
grams, as has happened in the past, the 
new administration created a bipartisan 
agricultural Commission to review the 
policies and administration of farm pro- 
grams. The new 18-member Commis- 
sion, created by Executive order on July 
20, 1953, is made up of 9 Republicans and 
9 Democrats. A minimum of 12 mem- 
bers must be farmers. 

COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


A very large part of my time this year 
and last was spent in helping to bring 
about a change in the law with regard to 
cotton marketing quotas and acreage al- 
lotments. 

Because of the surplus of cotton, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as required by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
last year proclaimed a national acreage 
allotment for 1954. Under this law, the 
cotton acreage allotments for each State 
are based on plantings in that State dur- 
ing a base period. During the base pe- 
riod, however, cotton plantings in Cali- 
fornia were considerably less than they 
were during the 3 most recent years, 
1951-53. The law was discriminatory in 
its application to States like California 
and Arizona, where cotton has been on 
the increase in recent years. It favored 
the South, where plantings have either 
remained relatively static or have actu- 
ally declined. For example, had there 
been no change made in the law, cotton 
acreage in California would have been 
cut back 51.5 percent from 1,400,000 acres 
in 1952 and 1953 to 695,000 acres in 1954. 
Southern States would have been cut 
considerably less. During the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, Senators and 
Congressmen representing cotton-pro- 
ducing areas in the West, sought to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
so as to alleviate the economic distress 
and discrimination which would result 
from the imposition of acreage allot- 
ments for the 1954 cotton crop under the 
law as it then existed. As chairman of 
the California congressional delegation 
committee on agricultural problems and 
as the Representative of a major cotton- 
producing district, I naturally was very 
active in the move to change this law. 

At long last, in January of this year 
a bill was passed amending the law so 
as to provide that no State would be cut 
more than 34 percent. Under this new 
formula, California received an addi- 
tional 238,000 acres, or a total of 936,000. 
This gave California cotton farmers at 
least 65 percent of their average plant- 
ings during the period 1951-53 or 40 
percent of the highest acreage planted 
in any one of such years. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
been concerned lest provisions harmful 
to western cotton growers be written into 
the omnibus agricultural bill There 
were several southern-sponsored changes 
which could have had adverse effects. 
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Three such changes were particularly 
objectionable. They were: 

First. Three-year referendum on the 
question of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments. This would have meant 
controls could be voted in for a period 
of 3 years rather than from year to year 
as provided under existing law. Cali- 
fornia having an expanding cotton econ- 
omy, controls are undesirable except for 
such period as is absolutely necessary. 

Second. National reserve for small 
farms made up of a percentage of each 
State’s allotment. This reserve, it is felt, 
would be used in a number of ways more 
beneficial to other areas with the result 
that California would contribute more 
to the reserve than would be returned, 

Third. Reduction of the carryover al- 
lowance from 30 to 20 percent in deter- 
mining the normal supply of cotton. 
This would increase the probability of 
permanent controls. Furthermore, on a 
permanent basis, 20 percent is not ade- 
quate to take care of our foreign and 
domestic marketing requirements. 

I am happy to report that the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954, as finally passed, 
does not contain any of these objection- 
able provisions. 

In addition to the changes previously 
discussed, there were two other changes 
made in the law this year which I am 
confident will be of benefit to California 
cottongrowers. First, county commit- 
tees are given the option of allotting 
acreage on the basis of the old county 
factor method or on the basis of indi- 
vidual farm history. Second, the 50- 
percent cropland limitation is optional 
with the county committees. 

With these changes, we can have a 
more fiexible and more equitable distri- 
bution of the county allotment to the 
farm than we have had previously. 

SPOT COTTON MARKET 


The Department of Agriculture’s an- 
nouncement this summer that the Fresno 
cotton exchange has been added to the 
list of designated markets, crowned with 
success the efforts of over 2 years. The 
Fresno market was first formed in May 
1951, and in March 1952 it was recog- 
nized as a bona fide cotton spot market. 
Under that designation, however, quota- 
tions on the Fresno exchange were not 
used in the calculation of futures con- 
tracts. Coupled with this victory for 
western cotton, was the announcement 
by Herman S. Kohlmeyer of the New 
Orleans cotton exchange that penalties 
heretofore applied on irrigated cotton 
will cease to exist and specifically that 
low middlings in cotton will be tender- 
able in the New Orleans exchange. This 
is deserved recognition for the far 
western grower who has had his cotton 
discriminated against but who through 
scientific development and better. seed 
has now been able to produce cotton 
equal to rain-grown cotton. There are 
indications that the New York exchange 
will take the same step soon. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The basic problem in the present milk- 
surplus situation is overproduction and/ 
or underconsumption. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-four will be the biggest year 
ever in milk production. Per capita con- 
sumption, on the other hand, has fallen 
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off. If the American people were drink. 
ing as much milk per capita as they were 
only a few years ago, there would be no 
dairy surpluses. Surpluses, of course 
depress prices. Dairy industry leaders 
agree that an overall promotion program 
is needed to step up the consumption of 
milk. The various beverage makers 
spend millions of dollars each year plug. 
ging their products through every adver. 
tising device imaginable, and after they 
have created a demand they make cer. 
tain that the product is where and when 
the public wants it. 

While waiting for an overall promotion 
program to step up consumption of milk 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
making an effort to meet some of the im. 
mediate problems and in recent weeks 
has: First, launched a nationwide edy- 
cation campaign to promote the culling 
of low-producing cows from dairy herds: 
second, offered to sell for export at world 
prices Government-owned stocks of but. 
ter, cheese, and dried milk; third, de. 
veloped a special program to facilitate 
the use of butter and nonfat dried milk 
solids; for recombination and sale as 
fluid milk in friendly countries; fourth, 
sold more than 400 million pounds of 
dried milk at greatly reduced prices for 
use in mixed animal and poultry feeds: 
and fifth, sought increased consumption 
of dairy products through school-lunch 
programs, donations for domestic and 
foreign relief and other outlets. 

On the legislative side a number of 
changes and additions to the law were 
contained in the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which will benefit dairymen. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 required 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
dairy prices at between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity to assure an adequate supply of 
milk and other dairy products. During 
the current marketing year, the Secre- 
tary, acting in accordance with the law, 
reduced the support price to 75 percent 
of parity. He could not do otherwise in 
view of the surplus situation. 

The House this year approved a floor 

of 80 percent, but this was rejected by the 
Senate. As a result, the law remains the 
same as it has since 1949. 
_ The dairy section of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, is indeed, a real improve- 
ment over the present law. It contains 
the following provisions: 

First. Authorizes the use up to $50 mil- 
lion annually of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds for the next 2 years to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
schoolchildren. This is in addition to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Act of 1955 which provides for the 
use of section 32 funds for butter and 
cheese in the school-lunch program. 

Second. Provides that until March 31, 
1956, the Secretary may use any method 
he determines to be necessary to dispose 
of surplus stocks of dairy products owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Third. Authorizes the use of surplus 
dairy products, including milk, by the 
armed services and in veterans’ hospitals. 

Fourth. Authority for an accelerated 
brucellosis program during the next 2 
years. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to call atten- 

tion to certain selected activities relat 
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ing to California in the fruit and vege- 
table crops during the past fiscal year. 

Raisins: Section 32 export payment 
programs were operated for both the 
1952 and 1953 crops. The rates of ex- 
port payment under the 1952-53 pro- 
gram which was substantially completed 
prior to the beginning of the 1954 fiscal 
year were 2.5 cents per pound on natural 
Thompson seedless, Sultanas, muscats— 
except soda-dipped or Valencia and 
layer muscats—and Zante currants, and 
3 cents per pound on golden bleached 
Thompson seedless. The export pay- 
ment program for the 1953 crop was 
made effective on September 1, 1953, with 
a flat export payment rate of 2 cents 
per pound. During the fiscal year ex- 
port payments were made on nearly 
50,000 tons at an estimated expenditure 
of approximately $2 million. 

Amendments are being considered to 
the marketing agreement and order to 
include new provisions to give packers 
and exporters greater flexibility in ex- 
port markets. Exports of free tonnage 
raisins for the season through June 30, 
1954, were 61 percent below those of the 
preceding season to the same date. 

Tree fruits: The California tree fruit 
marketing agreement and order pro- 
grams cover Bartlett pears, plums, and 
Elberta peaches. The agreement and 
order were issued in May 1939 and have 
operated continuously since that date 
although regulatory activities were sus- 
pended during the war years. 

Activities under this during 
the current year included the appoint- 
ment of members of the control commit- 
tee, consisting of 13 growers and 12 han- 
diers, for the overall local administra- 
tion of the program, and the appoint- 
ment of the three commodity commit- 
tees, which have as their principa] func- 
tion the recommendation, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, of regulations gov- 
erning the interstate shipment of the 
particular fruit for which the committee 
is concerned. Each of the commodity 
committees recommended regulations 
during the current season. Such regu- 
lations were issued and limited inter- 
state shipments to the grades and sizes 
specified in the regulatory order. 

This marketing agreement program 
provides that a referendum shall be held 
biennially during the months of Decem- 
ber or January, to ascertain whether 
growers favor the termination of the 
program. As the last referendum was 
held in January 1953, growers will be 
given an opportunity after the close of 
the current marketing season to vote on 
whether they want the program con- 
tinued. 

Almonds: With the 1953 crop slightly 
above average and a heavy carryover for 
1952-crop almonds in the hands of 
packers and shellers, supplies for the 
1953-54 season were such that a surplus 
of 15 percent was applied to the 1953 
Production. Such surplus was disposed 
of in outlets outside of domestic com- 
mercial scale as almonds, principally in 
export with a lesser quantity being sold 
for the manufacture of almond butter. 
On September 29, 1953, an additional 
import fee of 5 cents per pound on the 
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first 7 million pounds imported and 10 
cents per pound thereafter, was invoked 
by Presidential proclamation for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1953, to September 30, 
1954. However, imports were relatively 
heavy, amounting to about 7 million 
pounds, kernel weight, and packers’ 
carryout at the end of the 1953-54 season 
will be substantial, and somewhat more 
than that at the beginning of the season. 
A record large production is forecast for 
the 1954 crop and the industry may re- 
quest assistance from the Department in 
disposing of surplus supplies. 

Walnuts: On the basis of early esti- 
mates of the 1953 walnut crop, the sur- 
plus percentage under the marketing 
agreement and order was originally set 
at 20 percent. When it became evident 
that the crop was shorter than previously 
estimated, the surplus was reduced to 15 
percent. Under the agreement order as 
it existed prior to and during the 1953 
season, the surplus percentage applied 
only to shipments of walnuts for in-shell 
sale. In recognition, however, of the in- 
creasing importance of the sale of shelled 
walnuts in overall grower returns, and 
of the continuing upward trend in pro- 
duction, the agreement and order was 
amended in July 1954. As now effective, 
the agreement and order will continue to 
regulate the shipment of in-shell walnuts 
as heretofore and, in addition, provides 
for regulation of the shipment of shelled 
walnuts in years when the total produc- 
tion of walnuts exceeds the available out- 
lets—both in-shell and shelled—at rea- 
sonable prices. In-shell shipments were 
below average during the 1953 season 
due to an apparent shift in walnut con- 
sumption to the shelled product and the 
competitive effect of in-shell pecans. 

Figs: Establishment of a proposed 
Federal marketing agreement and order 
for California dried figs was considered 
at a public hearing held by the Depart- 
ment June 15-18, 1954, at Fresno, Calif. 
The hearing was held at the request of 
the California Fig Institute and the 
Dried Fig Advisory Board of the Cali- 
fornia marketing order for dried figs. 

A California State marketing order 
on dried figs is operated under the au- 
thority of the California Marketing Act 
of 1937, as amended. The proposed Fed- 
eral program would authorize both 
quality and volume regulation of the 
handling of dried figs and if put into 
effect the Federal and State regulation 
of the handling of dried figs would be 
complementary. 

The evidence presented at the hear- 
ing is now being reviewed by the Depart- 
ment and it is expected that a decision 
with respect to the industry’s proposal 
will be issued within a relatively short 
period of time. 

Apricots: The 1953 California apricot 
crop proved to be substantially greater 
than was estimated during the early 
months of the season. Also, a strike of 
cannery workers occurred during the 
latter stage of apricot harvest, tempo- 
rarily shutting off the most important 
utilization outlet for the crop. As a 
result, the dried pack greatly increased: 
15,530 tons as compared with an average 
of 9,975 tons during the three preceding 
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seasons. Shipments from packers in- 
creased, but not enough to prevent a sub- 
stantial carryover into the following 
marketing season. An export payment 
program was made effective on April 28, 
1954, to encourage additional exporta- 
tion. Approximately 1,818 tons, mostly 
of medium and smaller sizes, were ex- 
ported under the program. The pro- 
gram was terminated on Juné 11, 1954, 
when it became apparent that the 1954 
crop would be small and that remaining 
1953 crop dried apricots could be mar- 
keted without program assistance during 
the 1954-55 season. The cost of the 
program approximated $272,765. 

The Department purchased 4 million 
pounds of dried apricots for distribution 
under the school-lunch program at an 
an estimated commodity cost of 
$1,400,000. 

Canned fruits and vegetables: The De- 
partment purchased approximately 800,- 
000 cases of canned peaches from the 
1953 crop at an estimated commodity 
cost of $3,800,000. These canned peaches 
were purchased for distribution under 
the school-lunch program. On July 22, 
1954, the Department announced that it 
contemplated purchase of canned 
peaches of the 1954 pack for the national 
school lunch program. 

The Kadota Growers, Inc., of Merced, 
Calif., have requested a purchase pro- 
gram on canned figs. Their request is 
based primarily on the fact that the 
Quartermaster announced recently that 
they do not plan to buy any canned figs 
this year. This contrasts to require- 
ments of 77,000 cases for the Armed 
Forces announced last January. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1953, the Quartermaster 
purchases have averaged 25 percent of 
all Kadota figs canned and in some years 
have been as high as 38 percent of a 
pack. This request is now under con- 
sideration by the Department. 

A total of 451,000 cases of canned to- 
matoes and 100,000 cases of canned to- 
mato paste at a commodity cost in ex- 
cess of $2 million were purchased from 
the 1953 packs of these product. These 
supplies were distributed through the 
national school lunch program. 

Citrus: A marketing agreement and 
order program was made effective in 
September 1953 providing for the regu- 
lation of the weekly volume of shipments 
and for limitation of the size of Naval 
oranges shipped. A similar order cover- 
ing Valencia oranges grown in California 
and Arizona was issued in March 1954. 
With the issuance of these two programs 
the California-Arizona orange industry 
has again adopted regulatory programs 
similar to that provided in Order No. 
66 under which it operated for about 10 
years. Order No. 66 was terminated in 
1952 after a referendum in which only a 
slight majority of the growers indicated 
they favored continuance of the pro- 
gram. The marketing agreement and 
order program on California-Arizona 
lemons was made effective in April 1941 
and has operated continuously since that 
time. Regulation limiting the volume of 
lemon shipments was made effective dur- 
ing each week of the 1953-54 fiscal year 
and an amendment to the program has 
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been proposed by the four major lemon 
marketing organizations to add an addi- 
tional member on the Lemon Adminis- 
trative Committee, the agency estab- 
lished for the local administration of the 
program, and to provide handlers addi- 
tional flexibility of operation under the 
weekly allotments issued to them. 

Regulations covering the shipment of 
California-Arizona grapefruit were is- 
sued under that program which has been 
in effect since 1941. 

During the fiscal year export payment 
programs were in effect for oranges and 
grapefruit. The orange export subsidy 
program which was effective for the 
1953-54 crop was the sixth consecutive 
one that was operated. Considerable 
progress has been made in restoring 
orange exports to the pre-World War II 
level and exports have been subsidized 
at the rates which have been progres- 
sively reduced. The continuation of the 
export subsidy program for oranges not 
only has been instrumental in restoring 
export markets but has also resulted in 
the expenditure of much _ smaller 
amounts by the Department than would 
have been required to purchase outright 
sufficient quantities to relieve grower 
distress in the absence of subsidy pro- 
grams. The estimated expenditure for 
this program totaled more than $5,800,- 
000 covering the export of 6,260,000 boxes 
fresh equivalent of oranges and grape- 
fruit. 

A total of 500,000 gallons of orange 
juice at an estimated cost of $900,000 
were purchased with section 6 funds for 
distribution to the national school lunch 
program. 

Tokay grapes: Prior to the 1953 ship- 
ping season, volume regulations under 
this program were carried out through 
limiting the number of carloads of Tokay 
grapes released each day from railroad 
concentration points. Increasing move- 
ment by trucks had lessened the effec- 
tiveness of this type of regulation, 
Hence, the industry proposed the re- 
vision of the program to allocate among 
the handlers the quantity of Tokay 
grapes which may be shipped during 
3-day regulation periods. The public 
hearing on the proposed revisions was 
held in April 1935, and the amendments 
were made effective the following 
August. After the close of the market- 
ing season, a referendum was conducted 
to ascertain whether the Tokay grape 
growers desired the program continued. 
Of the growers voting in the referen- 
dum, 68 percent favored continuation of 
the program. 

Winter pears: The operation of the 
winter pear marketing agreement and 
order covering the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington was continued 
during the fiscal year. In view of the 
large crop of winter pears an export 
payment program was made effective. 
Estimated expenditures under this pro- 
gram were nearly $300,000 with an ex- 
port payment rate of $1 per box. In ad- 
dition, 126,000 boxes of fresh pears were 
purchased at an estimated cost of $424,- 
000. These purchases were distributed 
te school lunch, welfare agencies, and 
eligible institutions. 
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Ed Hart: A Grand Guy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include herein a news item 
captioned “Ep Hart: A Grand Guy.” 
The article, which appeared in a column 
by the able Art Sylvester, writer for the 
Newark Evening News, is a skillful sketch 
and characterization of Mr. Harr. 
Those of us who have been privileged 
to serve in the Congress with Ep Hart 
know there is no grander guy. 

I have taken the liberty of deleting 
certain portions of the article since they 
have no relationship to the author's high 
estimate of Mr. Harr. 

The article follows: 

Eo Hart: A Granp GuyY—HUDSON’s RETIRING 

REPRESENTATIVE HOLDS AFFECTION OF CON- 

GRESS AS MAN WITH MIND AND HEART 


(By Arthur Sylvester) 


WasHIncTOoN.—If you look in the Congres- 
sional Directory for biographical data on the 
Representative from New Jersey's 14th Dis- 
trict here’s what you find: “Epwarp J. Hakt, 
Democrat, lawyer, Jersey City.” 

That’s all. 

* 7 o « - 

One of the finest speakers, Mr. Hart has 
been sparing in the exhibit of his talent. 
That reticence is in keeping with his modest 
biographical note. 


UNPOPULAR DECISION 


Representative Harr won’t be around next 
year, Mr. Hart's retirement after 20 years’ 
continuous service is his own choice. It is 
one of the most unpopular decisions imagin- 
able from the viewpoint of Ep Harr’s col- 
leagues. The gentleman from New Jersey is 
immensely popular on both sides of the aisle. 

The Hart popularity is not due entirely to 
an engaging personality. Mr. Harr is a man 
with a mind as well as a heart. He is witty 
in speech and while penetrating in his esti- 
mate of his colleagues he is never mean, 
petty, or jealous in his comments. The same 
can’t be said for many Members of Congress. 

But Republicans as well as Democrats, 
while enjoying Ep Hart's capacity for friend- 
ship, respect his intellectual ability. Among 
politicians of course the ability to speak well 
wins admiration. If a man speaks well ex- 
temporaneously, as Ep Hart does, and can 
mix it with sense, as he can, he is sure of 
congressional respect. 

Typical of what makes Mr. Harr so well 
liked is an anecdote told by Harry L. Towe, 
former Republican Representative from the 
ninth district. Many years before Mr. Towe 
came to Congress he was in a position to do 
@ small favor for Mr. Hart. “At least Ep 
considered it a favor,” Mr. Towe recalls, “al- 
though I didn’t consider it very much. 

DIDN’T FORGET 


“Soon after I arrived on Capitol Hill, Ep 
Harr spoke to me. I don’t think I had seen 
him since the day we met years ago. He re- 
called the incident to me, thanked me again 
for what I had done and said if there was 
any help I needed he would be glad to be of 
assistance. Lots of men would let it go at 
that. But when I did need some help and 
appealed to him he produced at once.” 

Fellow members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation gave a goodby party for Mr. Harr 
recently. It was informal and everyone had 
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a good time. Ep made one of his 
closed-doors speeches for which he is 
In the course of it he kidded both 
sentative CHARLES HOWELL (Fourth Dj 
the Democratic nominee for Senator and 
Currrorp P. Case, his Republican opponent 
Everyone enjoyed it, including his targets 
even though he did say he couldn't see much 
to choose between them. 

After 20 years of service Mr. Harr, bein 
a highly intelligent man, is tired of Capita 
Hill politics. There is a sort of cloying same. 
ness to it. He is tired, too, of two homes 
of traveling back and forth between hers 
and Hudson County, and of the physical 
and mental wear and tear that is part of a 
life that has many real satisfactions, There 
is talk, too, that he may wind up as a mem. 
ber of the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

While he was »orn in New Jersey 61 years 
ago and took his bachelor of arts and mas. 
ter of arts at St. Peter’s College he got his 
first political Job here. That was in 1913 
during the Wilson administration, when he 
was secretary to what was then known a 
the District of Columbia Excise Commission, 


BACK TO NEW JERSEY 


Then he went back to New Jersey where 
he was chief field deputy of the Internal Rey. 
evnue Bureau in the Newark office from 1918 
to 1921. It was there, romance says, that he 
met Miss Loretta A. O'Connell, who on 
April 14, 1936, became Mrs. Hart. Ep Haar 
is the sort of husband you run into outside 
a Fifth Avenue shop smoking tranquilly 
while his lady spends his money inside. 


Congressman Hart got his law degree here 
at Georgetown University in 1924. He se 
up practice in Jersey City 3 years later. He 
was assistant corporation counsel of Jersey 
City from 1930 to 1934, which meant he was 
a Hague man. This was a loyalty from 
which Mr. Hart never wavered. But in later 
years, while he never talked about it, one 
knew Mr. Hart considered that the boss had 
lost his touch. 

During his congressional service, which be- 
gan January 1935, Mr. Harr was unanimous- 
ly elected first chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in 1945. As 
such he deplored the attitude of those who 
denounced a view as un-American simply be- 
cause it differ:d from theirs. He served as 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. 

Those who watched him in operation know 
why he is called an able legislator. And 
those who followed the stormy course of 
the Democratic Party while he was its State 
chairman know why he is aiso called an able 
politician. And all who have had contact 
with him simply as a man call him a grand 


guy. 
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Conference on Radioactivity Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial that appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Al- 
gust 16, 1954. 

The article, Wake Up, Americans, fol 
lows: 
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WakKE UP, AMERICANS 
It is good news that a conference of Ja- 
anese and American experts will be held this 
fall to discuss radioactivity problems. An- 
other encouraging item is the report that the 
mited States is paying very heavy dam- 
ages ($800,000) to the Japanese fishermen 
injured in the Bikini tests a few months 
am is some evidence that official notice 
has been taken of the situation produced by 
careless handling of the H-bomb, plus care- 
jess handling of Japanese feelings. The 
damage done to American interests in Asia 
js more difficult to estimate in dollars, but 
could prove much greater and harder to com- 
ate. 

io another column we are publishing three 
letters which may help Americans to see the 
situation as it looks to Japanese. One of the 
letters is extreme. And plainly some of the 
hysteria was irrational if not incited by 
Communists to arouse anti-American feel- 
ing. It is notable that comment from Japa- 
nese and other countries has taken s0 little 
account of the fact that the Soviet also con- 
ducts bomb tests. But Americans are not 
immune to hysteria themselves, and when 
it occurs—however produced—it presents a 
situation which must be faced. 

Some official steps were taken to help the 
Japanese fishermen, and in some degree local 
pride and a reviving nationalism in Japan 
hampered American efforts. But there have 
also been sane and courageous yesponses from 
many Japanese. For instance, Asahi recently 
ran a cartoon showing an angry Japanese 
reading a headline aout a recent earthquake 
and saying: “That must be due to the Bikini 
hydrogen bomb tests.” He was labeled “The 
man who isn't satisfied unless the blame for 
anything and everything is put on the 
H-bomb test.” 

For Americans the need is to sense more 
clearly the depth and extent of the feeling 
aroused among other peoples. We welcome 
the evidence of efforts to repair the damage. 
But an even greater awareness may be re- 
quired to impel the necessary efforts not 
only to set up more adequate safeguards 
for future tests but to develop more effective 
approaches to the thoughts and emotions of 
peoples whose friendship is a vital factor 
in defense. 





Czechoslovak Delegates to World Council 
of Churches Assembly, Evanston, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following letter sent by the 
Honorable Stefan Osusky on August 2, 
1954, to the executive committee of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance and con- 
cerning the Czechoslovak delegates to 
the current World Council of Churches 
Assembly at Evanston, Ill; 


Avcust 2, 1954. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Wor.p PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE, 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: Prof. Josef L. Hromadka, of- 
ficial delegate of the Evangelical Church of 
Czech Brethren in Communist-dominated 
Wecnoslovakia, and a vice president of the 

old Presbyterian Alliance, affirms that 
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Christianity and communism can coexist 
and work out a satisfactory rapprochement. 
Perhaps the Reverend Hromadka, who is 
assuredly a learned man, has in mind some 
historical precedent when he formulates this 
seductive slogan. It could be that he is 
thinking of the instance of His Most Catho- 
lic Majesty King Francis I of France: the 
French Crown concluded an alliance with 
the Porte, and the Catholic French coexisted 
with the Infidel Turks. Why then should 
not the Christians and the Communists co- 
exist in peace? 

The analogy, if drawn, is somewhat more 
than inept. Coexistence as it prevailed be- 
tween the French and the Turks in the 16th 
century was a matter of modus vivendi be- 
tween two states, separated by thousands of 
miles, for a given political purpose. It was 
never intended to accommodate people liv- 
ing together as neighbors in one and the 
same state. Professor Hromadka speaks of 
Christians and Communists living in one 
state, Czechoslovakia, governed by the Com- 
munists. Can these coexist and work to- 
gether? 

The philosophical conception of Christian- 
ity is dualistic, that of communism monistic. 
When the spies of the chief priests asked 
him whether it was lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar or no, Jesus answered them, 
saying: “Render unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar's, and unto God the things 
which be God’s.” Caesar’s things, which is 
to say the things of the government, are 
to Keep order and maintain law. If the 
rulers fail to maintain the rule of law, how- 
ever, or forbid Christians to practice charity, 
or to denounce evil, or if men are prevented 
from teaching in the name of Jesus then, 
according to St. Paul, “we ought to obey God 
rather than man.”’ 

The dualistic conception of Christianity, 
looking upon man as an end in himself in 
the state, recognizes the right of the citizen 
to be represented in the legislative and exec- 
utive bodies of the state, recognizes his in- 
nate right to freedom of conscience, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of speech, and respect 
for his human dignity. 

The Communist conception is monistic. 
In Russia, while Stalin lived, he was both 
Caesar and God. So was Kiement Gottwald 
in Czechoslovakia. Since his death, a small 
group of Communists has personified both 
God and the state. To the Communist over- 
lords, man is merely the tool of the state. 
The spiritual and material tyranny of the 
Communist rulers allows the citizen no other 
attitude but blind obedience to the Com- 
munist Party line. The only authorized 
freedom is that of self-criticism—provided 
it conforms to the party line, and concerns 
only the modality of its application. The 
totalitarian Communist constitution of May 
9, 1948, while it claims to guarantee the 
basic human rights of all Czechoslovak citi- 
zens, also stipulates that its individual pro- 
visions shall be interpreted in the spirit of 
the principles of the people’s democratic 
order. Its aim, defined in the Criminal Code 
of 1950, is to crush the workmen’s class, in 
order to construct socialism, and later com- 
munism. 

Under the provisions of law No. 217 of Oc- 
tober 14, 1949, churches in Czechoslovakia 
were nationalized and placed under the con- 
trol of a state administrator holding cabinet 
rank in the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
The function of this state administration is 
to see to it that the churches act in harmony 
with the totalitarian Communist constitu- 
tion and “the principles of the democratic 
order.” 

Porced-labor camps were organized as a 
means of political coercion to enforce these 
principles of the democratic order. It is 
stated specifically that this measure is di- 
rected against “class enemies,” against those 
who have a hostile attitude toward the gov- 
ernment or its ideology, and even against 
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persons who manifest an intent, or intend to 
manifest their opposition to the Communist 
regime. 

Before the Communist putsch of Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, ministers of the Evangelical 
Church were elected by congregations. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of law No. 218 of 
October 14, 1949, the election of a minister 
or church official by the congregation re- 
quires the approval of the Communist gov- 
ernment. Since state approval, even when 
granted, may at any time be withdrawn, and 
since the state has been providing the sal- 
aries of priests, ministers, and church dig- 
nitaries, following the nationalization of 
church estates, this means that priests, min- 
isters, and church dignitaries are under the 
direct control of the Communist regime. 
Those who have accepted coexistence and 
collaboration with eommunism have thus 
become its servants. 

As it is provided by law in Czechoslovakia 
that a hostile attitude toward the govern- 
ment or its ideology, either in deed or sus- 
pected intent, is an offense punishable by 
forced labor or by genocide in the form of a 
refusal of social security benefits, I respect- 
fully submit the question: How can Chris- 
tianity coexist and work together with com- 
munism, which nationalizes human con- 
sciences, without treading the path to per- 
dition and self-destruction? 

Sincerely yours, 
Sreran Osvuskyr, 
Czechoslovak Minister to France 
(1921-40) ; Delegate to the League 
of Nations (1920-37); Lecturer on 
the Philosophy of International Law 
at Charles’ University, Prague 
(1936-39); Professor of European 
Culture and Civilization at Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
(1946-50). 





Rising Marketing Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting the agricultural letter of August 
6 sent out by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, following other insertions by 
me relative to rising marketing costs and 
the share of the farmers and middlemen 
therein. This letter gives an additonal 
constructive analysis of that engrossing 
and compelling problem: 

Marketing costs are attracting public at- 
tention again. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has recently taken another look at 
the situation for farm commodities. In- 
terest is prompted by the continued decline 
in farm prices while average retail food 
prices have shown little or no change. 

During periods of recession, it is typical for 
farm prices to decline relatively more than 
retail prices of food products. Conversely, 
during business upswings, prices of farm 
products increase relatively more than retail 
food prices. The same thing happens for 
most other raw materials as these commodi- 
ties usually are far removed: from final con- 
sumers in terms of both place and form. 

From 1949 to 1951 retail food prices in- 
creased 13 percent while farm prices increased 
about 22 percent. Since the 1951 peak in 
farm prices, the shoe has been on the other 
foot. Farm prices have declined 19 percent 
while food prices are about the same as in 
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1951, although down almost 2 percent from 
their peak reached in 1952. 

Farmers receive a rising share of the retail 
dollar on business upswings and a declining 
share during periods of shrinking demand. 
Between 1949 and 1951, the farmers* share 
increased 2 percent. Since 1951 it has been 
reduced by 4 percent. 

Consumer interest in marketing costs is 
largely a refiection of his concern about 
high food prices. The farmer interest, on 
the other hand, reflects his concern about 
low farm prices. Both of these points of 
view are always present but increase in tempo 
whenever prices rise or fall. They simply re- 
fiect the opposing interests of sellers and 
buyers. The actual level of marketing costs 
at any given time probably is quite incidental 
to these opposing points of view. 

Nevertheless, marketing costs—usually 
charecterized as middlemen’s margins— 
frequently have served as @ scapegoat on 
which both producers and consumers could 
expend their dissatisfactions during times of 
adverse income-cost relationships. The real 
issue, of course, is not whether the percent 
of consumer income spent for food is high 
or low or whether the proportion of these 
expenditures which find their way into 
farmers’ pockets is above or below 50 percent, 
but whether the processing and marketing 
functions demanded by producers and con- 
sumers can be performed more economically. 

Many additional services have been in- 
corporated into the marketing processes for 
food in recent years and important produc- 
tion improvements have been m&de on farms. 
Thus, past relationships do not necessarily 
indicate that present margins are high or low. 

Additional marketing services provided 
consumers include more convenient pack- 
aging, a greater variety of ready-to-serve 
foods and higher quality merchandise. On 
the producer side additional services include 
such things as improved transportation and 
storage facilities, market news information, 
and assuming of financial risk. 

In addition to the pressure to exand serv- 
ices, the marketing system has encountered 
rising wage and transportation rates. Un- 
der these circumstances only increased effi- 
ciency can keep the cost of processing and 
distributing from rising. Research by both 
public and private interests and substantial 
capital investment in new facilities have 
contributed to improved efficiency and will 
likely continue to play an important role. 

The price-cost squeeze on farmers may be 
due in part to a rise in marketing costs. On 
the other hand, farmers’ total sales may have 
been boosted by the increase in marketing 
services. In attempting to diagnose the 
cause of the price-cost squeeze in agricul- 
ture—and to prescribe a cure—it is impor- 
tant that difficulties resulting from changing 
levels of economic activity be distinguished 
from alleged inefficiencies in the marketing 
system. 

The outlook for the remainder of the year 
indicates little change from present trends. 
Prices of farm products are likely to con- 
tinue to slip, in view of the large supplies 
now in prospect. On the other hand, only a 
slight easing of food prices at the retail level 
is foreseen. Any reduction in retail food 
prices will probably be limited largely to 
meat and poultry where the farmers’ share 
of the retail dollar is higher than for most 
other farm products. Since 1951, prices of 
meat at retail have declined 10 percent while 
prices of all foods have not changed ma- 
terially. 

With a continued rise in the standard of 
— the long-term outlook would 
as smaller share of the retail food dollar 
going to farmers as the demand for services 
by consumers will likely continue to grow. 
But this does not necessarily indicate that 
farmers will be worse off, 
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Accomplishments of 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the importance of the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress, I should like to set 
forth some of them and of the results of 
the first year and a half of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

END TO KOREAN WAR 

Foremost in any such recapitulation 
is the fact that the United States is not 
now at war and American boys are not 
being killed in active warfare any place 
in the world. Before his election, Mr. 
Eisenhower said he would strive to bring 
an end to the Korean war, and this has 
been done. If for no other thing, the 
present administration deserves the con- 
tinued trust and confidence of the elec- 
torate. 

In the field of national defense, we 
have embarked upon a program that is 
sometimes referred to as “the new look.” 
Simply put, this means we are attempt- 
ing to get a greater degree of national 
security for less dollars spent. While no 
one of the armed services is neglected, 
there is special emphasis put on air 
power in all its aspects. The Defense 
Department is also making renewed ef- 
forts to assure that the taxpayer’s dollar 
will buy the maximum amount of de- 
fense materiel. This is being accom- 
plished through better administration 
and economy of operation. 

DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

Today we seek a just and permanent 
peace in the world through a consistent 
and firm foreign policy. This policy is 
based upon the desire for freedom for all 
peoples and their willingness to form 
alliances for their common defense 
against communism. 

The value of the dollar has been stabi- 
lized and inflation has been halted. 

Tax reductions of an estimated $7.3 
billion have gone into effect with most of 
this great saving going to individual citi- 
zens. This is the greatest tax savings 
ever put into effect by a single Congress. 

In its first full year in office, this ad- 
ministration and the Congress reduced 
expenditures by an estimated $12 billion. 
This was accomplished by strict econ- 
omy and the elimination of waste. 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and improved. 

Controls which previously plagued us 
have been removed. 


GOVERNMENT PAYROLL REDUCED 


In keeping with campaign promises, 
Government payrolls have been reduced 
by almost a quarter of a million people. 

Having in mind the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture, this Congress 
has given unusually long and detailed 
study to the farm problem. As a result 
of this study, legislation has been en- 
acted which has as its two-fold goal both 
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the protection of the producer anq th 
consumer. It is recognized that the 
farmer must get a fair return for the 
produce he sells, and yet this must be 
achieved without constantly addins te 
surplus stocks already in existence The 
program enacted into law isa long-range 
one which is designed to benefit all sex 
ments of our population. 
PROGRAM OF HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


An extensive program of highway con. 
Struction was approved. 

Preservation of our internal Security 
and the fight on communism have been 
vigorously pushed forward. People of 
doubtful loyalty have been removed f rom 
our Federal Government, and the De. 
partment of Justice has been given in- 
creased legislative authority in its fight 
against the menace of communism. We 
are determined that our Nation shall 
never be taken over by this godless 
philosophy. 

Integrity in Government has been re. 
stored. 

Increased benefits have been given to 
deserving groups of veterans and their 
dependents. 

Attention has been given by the Con- 
gress to many other matters of prime 
importance. Among them are: Reorgan- 
ization of several agencies of the Federal 
Government, legislation providing for 
study, but not Federal control over prob. 
lems in the field of education, and the 
liberalization of the Housing Act to aid 
those who aspire to own their own homes, 

AMERICA THAT IS PROSPEROUS 


Finally, we have achieved an America 
that is prosperous and economically 
sound without war. Certain people had 
said that the transition from a war toa 
peacetime economy could not be made 
without a severe depression, but they 
have been proved wrong. 

The people of America, through their 
elected Representatives, have again dem- 
onstrated the strength and resourceful- 
ness of free men. A great responsibility 
was laid upon this Congress, and it has 
discharged it well. 


Tax Revision Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law, the changes in general which are 
effective last January 1. 

This is the first comprehensive re- 
vision of the internal revenue laws since 
before the turn of the century and the 
enactment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement. 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue 
laws are contained in the tax revision 
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re. In general, the purpose of 
rece changes has been to remove in- 


equities, to end harassment of the tax- 

payer, and to reduce tax barriers to fu- 

ture expansion of production and em- 
ent. 

— new law closes over 50 loopholes 

through which taxpayers today can 

avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million re- 
lief for business, In addition, the new 
jaw will extend the present 52 percent 
corporate income for 1 year which 
means an additional $1.2 billion tax on 
business. This increased tax on business 
practically pays for all of the tax relief 
granted so that the net cost to the 
revenue will be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a tech- 
nical interpretation, the following rep- 
resents some of the highlights of the 
new tax law. These changes in general 
are effective last January 1 so that the 
taxpayers will receive the benefit from 
them this year. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support, 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the 
family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim at $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption, 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the 
ee supports that person in his 

ome. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
& widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
& Married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

First. Medical expenses can be de- 

ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
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income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

‘Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct $60. 
The same family can deduct nothing to- 
day. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 7 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a 
dependent son or daughter will be en- 
titled during the first 2 years after the 
death of his spouse to the same income- 
splitting privilege as is accorded mar- 
ried couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

First. All retired people 65 and over 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect be 
exempt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

The bill,allows a deduction for interest 
up to 6 percent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total savings to taxpayers, $25 million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
Possible. 
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DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
Possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends an- 
nual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation end provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now al- 
lowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 
additional month in which to prepare 
their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


The bill grants taxpayers an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
tize research and experimental expend- 
itures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- ~ 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac- 
tices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 

The bill increases the rate of percent- 

age depletion on a variety of critical and 
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strategic minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
proceeds of certain life-insurance poli- 
cies. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2 percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax cut 
would not have been possible if the Con- 
gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 
billion. x 

Nor would the $2 billion tax savings by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpay- 
ers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax say- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
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Odd Love Feast in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of August 16, 1954: 


Opp Love FEAST In Moscow—WorLD PUZZLES 
AT SPECTACLE OF HIGH BRITISH POLITICIANS 
PartyInc WiTrH Rep Leapers DuriInGc CoLp 
War 


While the imposing delegation of leaders of 
the British Labor Party sat swapping senti- 
mental toasts with Malenkov, Kruschchev 
and company in Moscow, the people of the 
free world wonder to what end all this cama- 
raderie will lead. 

Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee and 
his party of Laborites, including the stormy 
leftist leader Aneurin Bevan, stopped off in 
the Soviet capital en route to keep a date 
with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and the 
other top men of Red China. The Kremlin 
rolled out the red—or should we say white— 
carpet for the visiting Britishers. 

From the warm and most cordial charac- 
ter of the Soviet welcome for the party, it 
was obvious that every effort was being made 
to add to the prestige of the British delega- 
tion by the most painstaking attention to 
detail. Moscow even reported that the great 
Malenkov himself personally picked a bou- 
quet for Edith Summerskill, the only woman 
member of the party. This is a strange 
Malenkov. Indeed, this is an unlooked-for 
Communist, indulging in such gross bour- 
geois flattery. 

The dinners and parties were all arranged 
in a manner of intimacy. Little conversa- 
tional groups gathered around the chief Rus- 
sian bigwigs to have, we suppose, heart-to- 
heart talks about the state of the world and 
the Soviet desire for peace with coexistence. 

Out of these cozy tete-a-tetes came reports 
of earnest agreement on the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Kremlin. Wilfrid Burke, chair- 
man of the Labor Party, found Malenkov very 
friendly, he said, and very anxious to estab- 
lish peaceful relations with the West. 

The Muscovites broke precedent, even, to 
attend a dinner at the British Embassy. 
The Embassy must also have broken prece- 
dent; borscht was served, and no one dressed 
for dinner. No one said whether or not the 
ghosts of Kipling, Clive, Rhodes, or Victoria 
sent a delegation in protest, or picketed the 
place. But Peter the Great and Boris 
Godounov were certainly present in spirit. 
All hands drank a toast to Queen Elizabeth. 

As if to underline the significance of the 
Moscow visit, the British Foreign Office, not 
at present under the wing of the Labor 
Party, announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has invited a delegation of British 
members of Parliament to visit Moscow this 
fall. The invitation, from the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet—the Red version of a 
parliament—was addressed to Lord Simonds, 


Thus the Communist leaders, by inviting 
Officially the visit of an all-party delegation 
from Britain's Parliament, rather adeptly 
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And the Kremlin propaganda Strategists 

pat themselves on the back and award them. 
selves a few medals for a master coup. For 
the world looks at the spectacle of the staid 
and dignified British visitors in their frienq) 
visit to the lair of the Red chieftains, ios 
somehow the picture of Communist aggres- 
sion becomes blurred and unreal. That, of 
course, is the Red design, and it is a clever 
one. 
Although technically there is nothing 
amiss at all in these friendly visits between 
nations having formal diplomatic ties, as is 
the case in both the Russian and Chinese 
journeys of the Attlee party, much could be 
said on the question of the British taste in 
choosing this particular time for the visit, 

British troops, under the banner of the 
United Nations, have hardly stopped fighting 
and dying in Korea against the Chinese Req 
hordes. And there is no peace in Korea, even 
yet, beyond the mockery of the truce agree. 
ment entered into last year. The guns have 
not yet had time to cool in Indochina, where 
the West abjectly settled a war on Commu. 
nist terms and called it a peace. 

The British are past masters at the art of 
diplomacy, and are very much aware that the 
Russian intentions in all this show of cor- 
diality are primarily to place the United 
States, the acknowledged leader of the free 
world forces, in an embarrassing position. 

Coexistence, in the British view, would 
appear to be a considerably different proce- 
dure from any the term implies in the United 
States. 

While it could never be said of Americans 
that they spurn the hand of friendship with 
any nation, it has always been something of 
an American characteristic to expect that 
the hand will be sincerely proferred. 

It has been the consistent stand of our 
policymakers that, in the case of the Soviet, 
actions speak louder than words—or toasts. 


The Sioux Nation Has Been Honored 
Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sioux Nation has been honored by the 
selection of Mary Louise Defender, who 
was named Miss Indian American. A 
full report on this incident appears here 
as printed in Sheridan, Wyo., under date 
of August 9, 1954: 

Mary Louise Defender, a Sioux maiden 
from Fort Yates, N. Dak., Sunday night was 
named Miss Indian America. 

Runners-up were Mary A. Turley, Cherokee 
Tribe, Tulsa, Okla.; Kay Price, Navaho, Gal- 
lup, N. Mex.; and Annie Grace Strange Owl, 
Northern Cheyenne, Birney, Mont. 

Selection of Miss Defender from 76 cand!- 
dates was announced at the concluding pro- 
gram of All American Indian Days, which 
saw more than 40 tribes gathered here for 
2 days of sports contests, dance exhibitions, 
and pageantry. 

Miss Defender, 23, will be a guest at the 
Miss America beauty contest in Atlantic 
City, N. J.. next month. She is 5 feet 9 
inches tall, and weighs 1383 pounds. She 4t- 
tended Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kats. 
and is employed at the land law office at the 
Standing Rock Sioux Agency. 
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by the Mandan PresmEeNT MAGSAYSAY’S PROCLAMATION Der- 


Her entry was 
shrine unit at Bismarck, N. Dak., of El Zagal 


Temple at Fargo, N. Dak. 

Arlene Wesley, a Yakima Indian of Top- 

nish, Wash., won the first Miss Indian 
America contest last year. 

Galloway Calhoun, of Tyler, Tex., national 
chairman of the Shrine hospitals for crip- 
led children, was made an honorary mem- 
per of the Blackfeet Tribe. Participating in 
the ceremony was John Sharp, of Browning, 
Mont., a Blackfoot, who was the first child 


admitted to the Minneapolis, Minn., Shrine ~ 


Hospital for Crippled Children 3 years ago. 

All-American Indian days were sponsored 
by Kalif Shrine Temple of Sheridan, with 
proceeds going to Shrine hospitals for chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second time 
within my memory in which a Sioux In- 
dian girl has been selected from all the 
tribes as the finest example of Indian 
maidenhood on the American continent. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago in the 
nineties, the daughter of Harry Chin 
was selected as the finest looking Indian 
girl in America. ‘The peculiar thing 
about these things is that both belonged 
to the Sioux Tribe at Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

I knew the first selection as Mrs. Iron- 
road, who lived many years on the reser- 
vation and was always, even in her ad- 
vanced years, a striking personality. 

I know the people of North Dakota 
will take great satisfaction in knowing 
that Miss Defender has received this 
signal honor. 





Philippine-American Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other potent piece of evidence of the 
closeness and the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the Philippines is a recent procla- 
mation by President Magsaysay declaring 
— 13, 1954 as Philippine-American 

y. 

In include in my extension of remarks 
the proclamation issued by President 
Magsaysay together with an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Philippines Herald of 
August 3, 1954. 

The selection of Baguio in the Philip- 
pines as the meeting place in early Sep- 
tember of the nations that will partici- 
pate in a@ possible southeast Asian pact 
is ideal, 

The far-seeing and courageous leader- 
ship of President Magsaysay and his as- 
sociates in the Philippines in recognizing 
the purposes of Communist aggression 
and their willingness to take steps de- 
signed to meet this challenge, justifies the 
Philippine Republic being host to such 
& conference, : 

The men and women of the Philippine 
Republic under this leadership have 
Clearly shown their desire, their will, 
and their determination to be a free 
beople under God and under law. 


The proclamation and editorial follow: 





CLARING AvuGcusT 13, 1954, as PHILIPPINE- 
AMERICAN Day 


Whereas August 13, 1899, marked the offi- 
cial beginning of relations between the Phil- 
ippines and the United States and the com- 
mencement of a happy and mutually profit- 
able association between Filipinos and Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas on the occasion of the 55th anni- 
versary of that event it is appropriate that 
the two peoples renew and further 
strengthen the bonds that bind them in view, 
particularly, of the prevailing critical world 
conditions that threaten their security and 
the democratic institutions that they have 
jointly developed and stanchly defended at 
the cost of their resources and blood; and 

Whereas it is meet and proper that this 
historical event in the lives of the two na- 
tions, loyal partners in the active defense of 
freedom, be properly commemorated so that 
it may ever remain a source of inspiration 
in the noble effort to insure the success and 
permanence of the free and democratic en- 
terprises in which they are engaged and 
which constitute their contribution to the 
peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the two peo- 
ples be afforded every opportunity to get 
together on an intimate basis and encour- 
aged to find a common medium for the 
friendly, intelligent, and unselfish appraisal 
of the problems as well as the advantages 
that arise from their present relationship, 
always in a spirit of cooperation and with 
due regard for each other’s rights, interests, 
and aspirations. 

Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, Pres- 
ident of the Philippines, do hereby declare 
August 13, 1954, as Philippine-American Day. 
I call upon all our people and all Americans 
residing within Philippine territory to ob- 
serve this date with appropriate ceremonies 
designed to promote mutual understandng 
and helpfulness and to enhance the practi- 
cal significance of the intimate association 
existing between Filipinos and Americans 
and between the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the United States 
of America. 

I especially call all civic, business, religi- 
ous, and service organizations and schools, 
both public and private, fo devote this date 
to exercises calcuiated to advance knowledge 
and wider appreciation of the value of Phil- 
ippine-American relationship and of the 
benefits derived from it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, thé 29th day of 


- July, in the year of our Lord 1954, and of the 


independence of the Philippines the ninth. 
RaMon Macsaysay, 
President of the Philippines. 
By the President: 
Frep Ru Castro, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the Philippines Herald of August 3, 
1954] 


The proclamation of August 13 by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay as Philippine-American Day 
should serve to instill more effectively in the 
minds of our people a deeper appreciation of 
the significance of the historic association 
between e Philippines and the United 
States which commenced that day more than 
half a century ago. The new official desig- 
nation will at the same time serve to erase 
the somewhat unpleasant connotation that 
the original name “Occupation Day” implies: 

It is but appropriate that a special occa- 
sion should be set in which Americans and 
Filipinos may jointly celebrate a day dedi- 
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cated to the promotion and advancement of 
their common interests precisely because 
they are faced today with grave situations 
constantly being created by many disruptive 
influences. The enemies of democratic unity 
and the subversive activivies of individuals 
and groups bound by common loyalty to a 
dangerous alien ideology, which today 
threaten the peace and security of the world 
can best be overcome by a further strength- 
ening of the bonds that bind peoples and 
countries upholding the cause of freedom. 
The unity and mutual helpfulness that un- 
derlie Philippine-American relationship con- 
stitute a pattern of defense for the entire 
democratic world. 

On the eve of negotiations for a reappraisal 
of the bases of future Philippine-American 
relations, it is well that both peoples should 
be reminded of the mutually beneficial char- 
acter of their association since the advent 
of American influence in this country. The 
magnificent achievements of Philippine- 
American collaboration for more than 50 
years now have been brought about by a 
spirit of respect for each other’s rights and 
legitimate interests of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans and by their common concern for the 
welfare and security of our Nation. The 
observance of Philippine-American Day 
should drive home the urgent necessity of 
further reinforcing the foundations upon 
which Philippine-American understanding 
and friendship rests and President Magsaysay 
should be commended for his initiative in 
proclaiming the day and giving it new 
meaning. 





Let’s Complete Action on Railroad 
Retirement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been noted here before that there 
seems to be some Official reluctance about 
speeding action on the Railroad Retire- 
ment bill containing higher and broader 
benefits and which also increases the top 
unemployment compensation benefits 
available to railroaders. We all saw how 
the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
WoLverton, of New Jersey, practically 
had to issue an ultimatum to get it up for 
House action. 

This bill is now somewhat stalled over 
in the Senate and I urge that the ad- 
ministration get behind it and help us 
get it through Congress before adjourn- 
ment. 

As I said, there might appear to be 
some official reluctance about speeding 
action on this bill. Perhaps we are 
wrong in believing that. We now have 
the word of a high-ranking administra- 
tion official that the bill is, in fact, an 
important part of the President’s pro- 


‘gram, 


We were not so sure about that before 
today. The Budget Bureau report to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when we were considering the 
bill initially was, to say the least, very 
lukewarm and full of all sorts of worries 
about how it might set precedents for 
liberalizing social security. 
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Now, however, the Solicitor of the 
Labor Department, in a speech today 
before the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor in which he extols the Eisenhower 
concern for the worker, definitely lists 
“increased benefits under the railroad 
retirement and railroad unemployment 
compensation programs” as among parts 
of the President’s program which the 
Labor Department Solicitor, Stuart 
Rothman, says: “have been enacted into 
law or soon will be.” 

It is good news to know that the Presi- 
dent supports this bill. Can we now 
count on some help in getting it through 
the Senate and into law? 


United States Government Showed Unfor- 
tunate Timing in Filing Monopoly Suit 
Against United Fruit Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article entitled “United States 
Government Showed Unfortunate Tim- 
ing in Filing Monopoly Suit Against 
United Fruit Co.,” written by Frank R. 
Kent and appearing in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald, Boston, Mass., of August 15, 
1954. 

There are countless persons, including 
myself, who agree with Mr. Kent’s views 
as expressed in his article that “it does 
seem that the filing of this suit a few 
weeks ago in New Orleans—which is not 
the United Fruit Co.’s headquarters— 
was one of the worst cases of timing in 
recent years.” 

The article follows: 

UNtrep States GOVERNMENT SHOWED UNFoR- 
TUNATE TIMING IN FILING MONOPOLY Surr 
AGAINST UNTrEp Frutr Co. 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Whatever the merits of the Government's 
suit against the United Fruit Co. alleging 
that it is a monopoly in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, it does 
seem that the filing of this suit a few weeks 
ago in New Orleans (which is not the United 
Fruit Co.’s headquarters) was one of the 
worst cases of timing in recent years. 

The reasons for this view are clear. One, 
it is well recognized that one of the chief 
alms of the Communist propaganda is to 
make trouble for us in Central and South 
America. 

In Guatemala, it is beyond dispute that 
the former government was communistically 
supported, that its leaders were anti-Ameri- 
can; that they were also anti-United Fruit 
Co., which has large holdings and employs 
many thousands of people there, 

TARGET OF REDS 
A second reason is that the United Fruit 


The success of the revolution was in con- 
siderable measure due to our Government. 
Its failure would have been a Communist 
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victory—and so heralded around the world. 

A third reason is that, having lost in 
Guatemala, the Communists have now 
shifted to other tactics—and in another 
country—Honduras. In the reports of Pat- 
rick Skene Catling, of the Baltimore Sun, the 
recent disastrous strike against the United 
Fruit Co., which its Honduran manager, Jo- 
seph F. Aycock, attributes to the Commu- 
nists, have cost the company an estimated 
$8 million to $10 million in spoiled fruit, 
flooded plantations, unchecked plant dis- 
ease, and other deterioration caused by tem- 
porary neglect of crops and equipment. 

TOO EASYGOING 


This strike was inspired and directed by 
Reds. The strike, which is the company’s 
first, will cost it an additional $5 million in 
wages and was managed by labor leaders, 
instructed and financed by Guatemala’s Ar- 
benz regime. According to Catling, Aycock 
says “we have not been able to deal with the 
union yet because nobody in it appears to 
know who is supposed to do what.” Further, 
Aycock says “putting only about six of them 
in jail would have a very salutary effect. 

“Unfortunately, the Honduran Govern- 
ment, though very fine in many ways, is 
loose and slipshod in the matter of elimi- 
nating Communists.” 

Adding this Honduran situation to what 
happened in Guatemala, where the United 
Fruit Co. is a favorite Communist target, 
it does appear that the sudden filing of a 
suit against the company as a monopoly plays 
directiy into the Communists’ hands and 
supports their propaganda. In its complaint 
the Government, with supporting evidence, 
makes a strong case against the company. 

In its reply the company puts up a strong 
defense. What seems true, even from the 
Government's complaint, is that this suit 
could have been filed 2 or 3 years ago or 2 
or 3 years from now, without any 
to the national interest. But to file it at 
this time, when the Communists are pro- 
moting strikes and using the company as an 
example of American imperialism and op- 
pression, does not appear to reflect much 
credit upon the Judgment of the Department 
of Justice. 


Address by Hon. William S. Hill, of Colo- 
rado, to the Annual Convention of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, 
Ill., August 9, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on August 9, 
1954, I addressed the 28th annual con- 
vention of the Independent Grocers Al- 
liance at Chicago, Il. 

I should like to include my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

My friends of the Independent Grocers 
Alliance, I am highly honored, indeed, to 
have the opportunity of speaking.to you at 
your annual convention. 

It is no minor task to prepare interesting 
information for such an organization as the 
IGA. To build this type of an association 
is difficult, indeed. Cooperation of independ- 
ent merchants who have been born, reared, 
and steeped in individualism is not achieved 
by a simple twist of the wrist or by any 
hocus-pocus. I know this through personal 
experience in operating an independent 
hardware store, 


August 17 


You are one of the largest food-retailine 
organizations in the world. That of itself 
carries with it grave responsibilities as well 
as untold and unheralded opportunities fo, 
service in every community in which you 
operate food outlets. 

Progress by cooperation has been and must 
continue to be the basic fundamenta) in 
the development of business units in 
America. 

It is estimated that the steadily increas. 
ing population of the United States will re. 
quire at least 5,000 new supermarket {oo 
stores within the next decade. 

The investment in buildings and equip. 
ment alone will run over one-half billion 
dollars. 

Food distribution is a great business in 
America. This gigantic industry is an ab. 
solute necessity. If there is such a thing 
as “critical material,” as classified in our 
defense, certainly food distribution is g 
critical industry if our people are to be sup. 
plied with a proper type and kind of food, 
Only with a proper system of food distribu. 
tion will our people be able to follow the 
general pursuits of their activities to earn 
@ livelihood and continue to develop a 
standard of living and a way of life that can 
only exist under a free Government. 

Keep in mind that our population 1s in. 
creasing at a rate of 2,500,000 people per 
year. Actually, this means that every year 
we are adding to our population a city the 
size of Los Angeles, Calif., plus a Lousville, 
Ky. Five years from now we will need an 
additional farm production equivalent to 
the entire annual crop output of Illinois and 
Iowa combined. And I am only including 
the actual food necessities. 

True, today we have huge commodity sur- 
pluses. But, our rate of population will 
soon catch up with our total agricultural 
production, and if I read the signs of the 
times correctly, we could in a short period 
of years be deficient in supplying proper 
types and kinds of food for our domestic 
market. 

Undoubtedly the increasing efficiency of 
our food marketing systems has delayed the 
full impact of our population growth on the 
increasing use of farm products. 

The spread between the price the farmer 
receives for his commodities and the cost 
to the consumer will be narrowed and re- 
duced as properly developed markets be- 
come more efficient. 

Marketing efficiency is of paramount im- 
portance and should increase the consump- 
tion of agricultural products in considerable 
quantities. The per capita consumption of 
meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs 
must be increased from year to year, and 
the records show that as yet one-third of 
our city families are not consuming enough 
of these items according to the best nutri- 
tional standards. By improving the present 
daily diet of this one-third of our urban 
population, we would create a new market 
for roughly 5 million people. This is your 
opportunity and responsibility in the im- 
mediate days ahead. 

The battle against waste of fruit and veg- 
etables must be carried on with unrelenting 
vigor. Food stores have accomplished won- 
ders in this direction the last decade, but to- 
day is the day of opportunity. 

Records indicate that 30 percent—almost 
one-third of all fresh fruits and vegetables— 
are lost between the farmer’s production 
point and the consumer’s kitchen. This is 
@ terrific loss that could and should be 
greatly reduced. A recent study in South 
Carolina disclosed that only 57 percent of 
the tomatoes harvested in that State ever 
reached the consumer in any form. 

You are familiar with the recently devel- 
oped lettuce crate which curtails at least 
20 percent of the transportation losses of 
lettuce. Other vegetables can be marketed 
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with approximately the same improvement 
in care and handling. 

Many additional dairy products could be 
channeled into human nutrition if they were 
properly marketed with new and up-to-the- 
minute cartons and modern methods of pre- 
serving the freshness. 

your Federal Government is spending 
more than $100 million a year in marketing 
research on this very important item. 

There are problems your organization must 
face and assist in solving if we are to keep 
abreast of the increasing population. 

We owe @ great deal to our food industry 
for its most historical achievement—a land 
of plenty, where the food shelves are always 
pulging with a varied and tempting supply 
of nutritious food. The entire food indus- 
try is justly and rightly proud of this 
achievement. 

The days of the old marketing methods are 
over. The frontier trading posts that han- 
dled everything from a toothpick to furni- 
ture and farm equipment have long since 
disappeared. The IGA stores have replaced 
these posts. We have—certainly in my life- 
time—seen @ revolution in food distribu- 
tion—and the end is not in sight. 

The old cracker barrel days—the poorly 
kept, unlighted, filthy grocery store—have 
departed, and a good riddance indeed, 

With the departure of the old frontier 
trading post, a revolution in transportation 
and food distribution developed side by side. 
With the development of national brands of 
goods and brand advertising, the local re- 
tailer threw off his old character and began 
the slow and uphill drive to become a modern 
merchant. 

Millions of farm families who used to be 
self-sufficient, as far as their food supplies 
were concerned, now purchase food at the 
supermarkets, 

If my figures are correct, the number of 
grocery stores has almost doubled every 10 
years since 1850. In 1870 there were 7,000 
wholesalers in the United States, but by 1900 
there were 93,000. 

With the improvement in transportation 
and storage of fresh fruits and vegetables 
came also the frozen food industry, a spe- 
cialty in itself, and one that’ is fast becom- 
ing a principal department of the grocery 
store. 

Yes, distribution methods are in a fluid 
state—shifting, changing, expanding. These 
are ever-changing conditions that up-and- 
coming business firms of any type and kind 
must appreciate, and they must be able to 
adapt their operation to new demands as 
our country shifts directly from a rural 
population to cities and their fast-growing 
suburbs. 2 

As a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the House of Representatives, and as 
chairman of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I should like to discuss with you 
for a brief moment how your great organ- 
ization of merchants is closely associated 
with, and certainly interested in the action 
of the legislative branch of your Government 
as it concerns the detailed operation of the 
Wholesale and retail food industry. 

The farmers must produce food in abun- 
dance. The distributors must prepare the 
food for sale in @ sanitary and appealing 
manner. The producer suffers when proper 
sales methods are not developed and the 
consumer lacks a balanced diet and finds the 
cost of food out of reach. So, the farmers 
have a keen interest in our system of food 
handling and distribution. At times it may 
‘ppear that this relationship is remote—but 
We find this is not true upon closer exami- 
nation. 

The farmer and his family are heavy con- 
sumers and buy in abundance the food of- 
fered by the distributors. So, if the farmer 
receives a fair share of the national income 
and if he attains equality with other eco- 
nomic groups, such as the laboring man, 


@ greater stability and a higher standard of 
living are results of this complete and total 
cooperation of the producer, the distributor, 
and the consumer. In no sense can they 
be considered separate economic entities. 

We continually hear about the high price 
of food, but the truth of the matter is, 
we are buying cheaper food in relation to 
the average family income than at any time 
in our history. And the food, remember, is 
better, cleaner, and more appetizing, and 
affords a better diet than ever before in 
the history of the human race. 

There must be on hand at all times suf- 
ficient food and fiber for our growing popu- 
lation. In case of drought, floods, pests, 
or in the event of war, food production must 
be held at a high level and an abundance 
of food in the market place is essential. 

In 1953 the consumer could buy for 18 
percent of his annual income the same food 
that in 1933-39 cost him 23.8 percent of his 
income. 

Our Committee on Agriculture, in its re- 
port to the House on the new farm bill, 
presented figures prepared by Government 
economists to show that consumers get more 
and better food at a less percent of their 
wages at the grocery today than ever before. 

In 1914 the average factory employee could 
buy 3% pounds of bread with an hour’s earn- 
ings; in 1929 he could buy 6.4 pounds; and 
in 1953 he could buy 10.7 pounds of bread 
with an hour’s earnings. 

Time permits no further discussion of this 
phase of food production, distribution, and 
consumption. 

In closing, just a few brief remarks on 
recent legislation in which you are keenly 
interested. Time prohibits detailed analysis. 
_ 1. The tax revision bill, the first complete 
overhaul of our tax legislation in 75 years. 
These should interest you: 

(a) Credit deductions on installment pur- 
chases up to 6 percent; 

(b) Taxation of pensions and annuities 
reduced; 

(c) Dividend credit of $50 excluded from 
taxation and a credit against a tax equal to 
4 percent of the balance; 

(d) Depreciation, the write off cost of 
new equipment. The taxpayer would be able 
to write off twice the amount now allowed; 

(e) Tax accounting rules brought into 
harmony with business accounting; 

(f) Extension of net operating loss carry- 
back to 2 years; 

(g) Lessening of the penalty tax on certain 
accumulated earnings in order that business, 
especially small businesses, may have greater 
freedom in retaining their funds for legiti- 
mate business purposes. 

In summation: The 10 percent reduction 
in Federal income taxes which took effect 
last January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. 

Two billion tax dollars are saved by elim- 
ination of the excess-profits tax. 

The excise tax reduction law saves tax- 
payers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpayers 
$1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827,000,000 of this tax relief is 
for individuals. The remainder, $536 million 
is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save $7,- 
400,000,000. Of this amount, individuals re- 
ceive an overall total tax saving of $4,700,- 


000,000. These tax savings surpass any pre- 


vious total in the history of Congress, 
OTHER LEGISLATION 


Il. Overhauling and modernizing of our 
Nation’s highway system—a $50 billion pro- 


gram. 
Til. The 1954 Agricultural Act. 
IV. Revision of social-security legislation. 
V. Balancing of the budget now within 75 
percent of accomplishment. 
. Many, many more legislative acts could be 
discussed, but just a word in closing on the 
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Small Business Administration. The SBA, as 
it is usually called, was created to give finan- 
cial, managerial, and technical assistance to 
business—men like yourselves. It is the first 
peacetime legislation designed specifically for 
small business. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent to Americans everywhere that when 
the oportunity for business to begin small 
and grow big is eliminated, the American 
economy and the system of free, competitive 
enterprise will have been effectively de- 
stroyed. The opportunity must continue 
for small business to grow strong and prosper. 
The IGA is typical of what can happen in 
the American economy when business or- 
ganizations decide to coperate in a progres- 
sive and thoroughly American manner. 
- Thank you, it has been a pleasure to ad- 
dress you. 





Bipartisanship and Our Policy in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following address 
I made recently in Union County, N. J., 
= Bipartisanship and Our Policy in 
Asia: 


It ‘s always a great pleasu.e for me to 
come back to Union County and discuss with 
my fellow citizens some of our national prob- 
lems. I’m grateful for your invitation to 
appear before you this evening, and I ask 
you to accept with me the responsibilities 
of citizens of our great Republic to think 
through some very serious problems we face 
in the world today. 

I know that public servants such as myself 
are sometimes inclined to take themselves 
too seriously, and to talk too much about 
too many complicated questions. But it isa 
hard fact that our Nation is facing many 
grave problems, and that these problems can 
only be solved by intelligence and hard work 
on the part of the men and women whom 
you elect to office. It is our job to think 
about these problems and tell you what we 
think and why. This is the only way that 
you can decide how well we are doing our 
job and whether we reserve your continued 
support. 

Now I am not going to employ any fancy 
slogans or catch words if I can help it be- 
cause the subject under consideration de- 
mands sober judgment, not emotional ha- 
rangues. Much of what I say may not agree 
with the thinking of some of you and I real- 
ize before I begin that some may feel that 
I am being partisan in my approach. Let 
me assure you that I do not in any way take 
delight in the serious problems the admin- 
istration faces, and that I am firmly in sup- 
port of soundly conceived bipartisan efforts 
to meet our responsibilities as leader of the 
free world whether the administration is 
Democratic or Republican. It is because I 
believe the question of national, not parti- 
san, survival is so important that I offer 
my comments tonight. 

I’m going to talk generally about our 
policy in Asia; a policy to defend the free 
world against further enrcoachment of the 
Soviet Union—A policy for the survival 
of freedom, if you will. First, I think it 
would be well to set the framework for 
this type of discussion by discussing foreign 
policy in general, looking at a bit of his- 
tory in terms of development of our foreign 
policy since World War II and to talk about 
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this much discussed subject of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. 

Let me make it clear that I do not pretend 
to be an expert in foreign policy. Some- 
times, when I hear things that are said in 
the Congress, and see things that are done 
in our dealings with other nations, I am in- 
clined to suspect that there aren’t any 
experts in foreign policy. But there need 
to be. During the critical years ahead, all 
of us must learn to understand the basic 
issues of foreign policy much better than 
we do now. Every American citizen needs 
to realize that his very life, and the lives 
of his family and friends, will depend in 
large part on the kind of foreign policies 
we have and how they are carried out. For- 
eign policy is no longer just a subject for 
polite conversation, or a matter which we 
can leave to the boys in striped trousers. 
In an age of atomic bombs and long-range 
aircraft, it is a matter of vital and imme- 
diate concern to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

It was not long after World War II that 
the reinauguration of Russian aggression 
designs became all to apparent. Russian 
imperialist ambition go back to czarist days 
and, with various ups and downs, have been 
rather consistent. After the Russian revolu- 
tion in 1917, there was a period between 
the wars when Russian internal problems 
were such that their aggressive designs were 
temporarily deferred. During and imme- 
diately following World War II, it was hoped 
by practically everyone that some modus vi- 
vendi, some living-together arrangement 
could be worked out with the Soviet Union 
whereby we could live in peace despite the 
fact that we recognized that the Commu- 
nist form of tyranny is an anathema to us. 
As I stated, this wish for a modus vivendi 
on the part of peaceful men of all political 
alliances was quickly squelched with the 
emergence of renewed Russian imperialist 
designs and the bad faith of Russia in 
keeping agreements. 

Now the important thing to keep in mind 
is the danger to our own country which has 
resulted from this Russian imperialism. 
There was once a time, 40 or 50 years ago, 
when this country seemed relatively safe, 
no matter what happened in other parts of 
the world. We had great oceans to protect 
us, and there were other powerful nations 
which could be counted on to hold back ag- 
gressive dictators. But along came airplanes, 
submarines, atomic bombs, germ warfare, and 
other hideous inventions of modern military 
science, and we came to realize that the 
oceans no longer protect America any more 
than the Maginot line protected France in 
World War II. At the same time, friendly 
nations in Europe and Asia have been so 
gravely weakened by two world wars that 
they are unable, alone, to hold imperialism 
in check. All this adds up to the fact that 
we are directly menaced by the spread of 
communism and that communism can .be 
checked only if the United States throws the 
full force of its wealth, influence, and power 
into the balance scales against it. 


We have no choice but to give the free 
world active and effective leadership in the 
gigantic struggle against Communist expan- 
sion. If we do not do so, there is a very 
real probability that we will either be living 
in a Communist-dominated nation 20 years 
from now, or else that we will all be dead, 
buried under an avalanche of Soviet bombs. 

As the pattern of Communist imperialism 
developed, I think we can point with pride 
to the record of previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations in taking the United States 
from a position which had been isolationist 
in the middle thirties to one of the most 
amazing records of achievement of world 
leadership in the history of the world. Imag- 
ine it. In the short period from 1947 through 
1952, the following great steps forward were 
taken under Democratic leadership with the 
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able assistance, in many instances, of a mi- 
nority of Republicans under Senator Van- 
denberg. We gave independence to the Phil- 
ippines in 1946, showing clearly that we were 
not a colonial nation; we supported the in- 
dependence of Indonesia as against our long- 
time friends, the Dutch, thereby helping to 
prevent a repetition of Indochina in those 
fertile islands to the south of the Indochinese 
Peninsula; we helped pressure the Russians 
to evacuate Iran; we stopped the Commu- 
nists in Greece and Turkey under the Tru- 
man doctrine; we checked the rise of com- 
munism elsewhere through the Marshall plan 
and mutual security program; we broke the 
Berlin blockade; we built a system of defen- 
sive alliances, including NATO and the Pa- 
cific defense pacts; we gave reality to the 
concept of collective security by stopping the 
Communists in Korea; we laid the ground- 
work for the Schumann plan and EDC; we 
took steps to bring Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Japan back into the family of nations; 
we showed our humanitarian interest in the 
advancement of our underprivileged neigh- 
bors under the point 4 program; we devel- 
oped thermonuclear weapons; we sent mili- 
tary and to Indochina; we created the United 
Nations and its effectiveness against aggres- 
sion, including the little assembly which 
permitted united action in Korea; and we 
made progress in hundreds and hundreds of 
little ways other than those I’ve mentioned. 

Now, I don’t claim the record of the Demo- 
cratic administration is perfect. Certainly, 
the major blot on it is the conquest of 
China. From my cursory study of the prob- 
lems in China, I’m not at all certain there 
Was any politically feasible way we could 
have helped the Chinese Nationalists save 
China from the Communists. Certainly 
those who scream the most today about the 
loss of China to the Communists were totally 
unwilling to take the necessary steps re- 
quired at that time—including the use of 
American troops to save the situation in 
that vast area of the world. The major re- 
sponsibility for the loss of China of course 
lies with the Chinese Government itself. 
However, considering the tremendous stake 
we have in that area of the world and con- 
sidering the strategic nature of the vast 
area of China to the cause of freedom in the 
world, we must admit that our efforts to- 
ward saving the situation in China lacked 
the vigor and the single-mindedness of pur- 
pose that have permitted the tremendous 
achievements I have outlined in other areas 
of the world. We did not do all possible 
to block the Communists’ advance in that 
area of the world. However, let me repeat 
that those who now scream the loudest 
about it were the least willing to do what 
was required at the time. 

When I say that we did not do everything 
possible to stop communism in China, I am 
not referring solely to what we did or failed 
to do in the late 1940’s. There can be no 
doubt that grave mistakes were made dur- 
ing this period. But these mistakes fol- 
lowed earlier mistakes. Mistakes in foreign 
policy do not always come to light immedi- 
ately; sometimes they take 20 years to be 
seen. The groundwork for the loss of China 
was laid when our Government, despite the 
pleas of Secretary Stimson, stood idly by and 
let the Japanese take Manchuria in 1931. In 
all the years that followed, the free Chinese 
Government never recovered real control of 
this wealthy area; it passed from the Japa- 
nese to the Communists. When the history 
of this century is writen,.I am sure that the 
one tremendous mistake that will be re- 
corded in our foreign policy—the one mis- 
take which overshadows all others, was the 
rejection of the League of Nations and all 
other plans for international cooperation 
after the First World War, and the decision 
to go it alone. During the 1920's and early 
1930's, while the United States remained in 
isolation, nazism, fascism, and communism 
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developed their power, and came to dom}. 
nate most of the earth. After a bloody and 
exhausting war, the power of fascism and 
nazism were broken, but the Communists 
were there to pick up the pieces, and Com. 
munist power emerged stronger than ever. 
Today, it seems incredible to remember that 
the richest and most powerful nation in the 
free world, the United States of America, was 
deluded by the mirage of isolationism— 
that we crawled into a shell and permitted 
the growth of evil forces which today 
threatened our very existence. And it js 
even more strange that some of our best. 
known politicians still lean toward this 
mirage. Even today, there are politicians 
who stand ready at a moment's notice to 
give the Communists a tongue lashing, but 
who quietly support policies which would 
inevitably cut the United States off from the 
rest of the world, surrender American lead- 
ership, and thereby hand the whole wni- 
verse to the Communists on a silver platter. 

Again referring to the development and 
execution of our foreign policy, under the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations we 
had in a very true sense a bipartisan foreign 
policy. I think that with certain excep- 
tions it is safe to say that it made very little 
difference whether Senator Vandenberg or 
Senator Connolly was head of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as far as the 
development and execution of foreign policy 
Was concerned; both cooperated with each 
other and were equally involved in policy 
formulation. In addition, I would like to 
call to your attention the fact that under 
both President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man many prominently identified Republi- 
cans were called upon to play a vital role 
both in shaping our foreign policy and in 
carrying it out. I would like to mention 
just a few of those distinguished Republi- 
cans who were appointed by Democratic 
Presidents: Henry L. Stimson; Frank Knox, 
& Republican choice for Vice President; 
Robert T. Patterson; Robert A. Lovett; Gen. 
William H. Draper, Jr.; Gen. Lucius Clay; 
Nelson A. Rockefeller; Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper; Senator Warren Austin; and, 
last but not least, John Foster Dulles and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In the execution of our foreign policy let 
me point to a significant example of bipar- 
tisanship. When the entire Marshall plan 
concept was developed and put into practice, 
a prominently identified Republican and a 
strong supporter of President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, was appointed as its head 
and was given practically a free hand in de- 
veloping the administration of this great 
effort to build Europe against the threat of 
Soviet internal and external aggression. 
Many of his appointments—as a matter of 
fact, most of his top appointments abroad— 
were Republicans. The entire program of 
aiding the Europeans, particularly the tech- 
nical-assistance aspects, were entirely free 
of political consideration. Technical ex- 
perts were appointed completely aside from 
their political affiliations. This, in my view, 
is the correct approach to executing an 
American foreign policy. I am very sorry to 
say that with the appointment of Mr. Harold 
Stassen this entire approach was drastically 
shifted, and now the agency that admin- 
isters the same program that Mr. Hoffman 
administered has become, to a large degree, 
& political agency where patronage considera- 
tions are often the determining factor. The 
result is that not only at the policymaking 
level but at the actual execution leve] Demo- 
crats, even nominal ones, are largely shut 
out from consideration. 

Now, I bring these matters up not in 4 
spirit of partisanship but because I believe 
it is a very important indication that the 
present administration is making littie or no 
attempt to construct or administer 4 bi- 
partisan foreign policy. I hear a great many 
words about how many times the Secretary 
of State has talked to the Democrats, but J 
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see at the policymaking level absolutely 
no indication that Democrats are being 
prought in to the development of the policy, 
nor at the execution level do I see the ap- 
pointment of Democrats to help administer 
the program. This is in direct contradic- 
tion to the experience we had between 1938 
1952. 

mi is far more important for President 
Fisenhower, with the policy he advocates, to 
have a bipartisan foreign policy in formula- 
tion as well as in execution than it was for 
the Democrats in previous years. The reason 
is very simple. The Democratic Members of 
the Congress, in very large majorities, sup- 
ported the Truman and Roosevelt foreign 
policy and only @ small minority of Republi- 
cans ever gave it consistent support. There- 
fore, the need for Republican support was 
not great. Today, however, only @ small 
minority of the Republicans give Presigent 
Eisenhower consistent support on crucial 
aspects of his foreign policy whereas the 83d 
Congress shows that a large majority of 
Democrats are prepared to support the Presi- 
dent if he would stick by his guns and fight 
for the international programs he asked for 
early in his term of office. 

Now, what I’m telling you is not campaign 
oratory; it’s solid fact. As Al Smith used to 
say, “Let's look at the record.” ‘The record— 
all down in black and white—will show you 
how many Republicans in the House of 
Representatives have supported the Presi- 
dent's foreign policies more often than I have. 
And let me teil you—-you can count them on 
your fingers. You don’t need to use your 


toes. 

Or take the Senate. On August 3, only a 
few days ago, the Senate voted on the Presi- 
dent's mutual security program, which is 
designed to give allied nations help in resist- 
ing communism. Most of the money is used 
to buy weapons for soldiers who will stand 
right beside our Own troops in case of war. 
And what happened? Fifteen Republicans 
opposed the program, as against only four 
Democrats. And you should also take a look 
at the list of Republicans. You will see such 
well-known names as WELKER, McCartuy, 
Bricker, DIRKSEN, and other Members in good 
standing of the dinosauer wing of the Repub- 
lican Party. Not one of these esteemed gen- 
tlemen ever passes up a Chance to talk about 
communism. Some of them can’t make a 
speech without using the word “Communist” 
in every second sentence. But when the 
chips are down, when it’s a matter of doing 
something to stop the rolling tide of Commu- 
nists from the rice fields of Indochina to the 
slums of Italy and the banana plantations 
of Guatemala, you find them voting against 
the President’s program to stop communism. 
All they have to offer is hot air. And, some- 
how, I don’t think hot air is ever going to 
stop Communist imperialism. 

let me cite another significant example 
of how this failure to view foreign policy in 
& bipartisan sense has seriously injured a 
crucial part of the President’s announced 
program. At the October 1952 conference 
of the Soviet Union, Joe Stalin clearly indi- 
cated that he felt the time had come for the 
Soviets to make a tactical shift in their ef- 
fords to split the free world. One tactical 
weapon Stalin mentioned was the weapon of 
trade. I think we should pay attention to 
what Stalin said in this regard since we 
should design policies to meet the tactical 
maneuvers that the Soviet Union undertakes, 
You may recall that in the 1930’s Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Prime Minister of Great Britain, went 
to Munich and he came back and said “Peace 
in our time,” and he said he was convinced 
that Adolph Hitler didn’t want any further 
territorial gain after he achieved the Suden- 
tenland. If Mr. Chamberlain would merely 
have taken the trouble to read what Adolf 
Hitler had written in Mein Kampf, which 
outlined his world ambitions, we 
might have avoided the catastrophe which 
developed later in Europe. 
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Therefore, let’s look at what Joe Stalin 
said in 1952. He said that the trade rela- 
tions between the free nations of the world 
were deteriorating and that each capitalist 
country was attempting to capture a larger 
share of the market; that this need for mar- 
kets presented an opportunity for the po- 
litical use of trade by the Soviets. In other 
words, by making attractive trade offers to 
the various free nations of the world, the 
Soviets could make them dependent upon the 
Soviet Union, and the arming of Japan, the 
coalition of EDC, etc., could thereby be 
blocked. 

This is precisely what Russia has been at- 
tempting to do since 1952. If you don't be- 
lieve Stalin’s words, just look at the trade 
offers the Soviets have been making to Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and other nations. 
This is a serious threat. Our allies need mar- 
kets. The two largest markets in the world 
are the United States and the U.S.S.R. To 
survive, our allies must sell their products, 
to a large extent, in one place or the other. 
If the Soviets can achieve a large amount of 
trade with free nations, our allies will be 
much less inclined to continue to support 
the the strong moves necessary to offset 
Soviet expansionist tactics. 

Now, what has the President said about 
this question? Consistently during the 1952 
campaign, in public statements since then, 
and in his specific recommendations to the 
Congress, he has said that we, the United 
States, must take the lead in a constructive 
trade policy. He has consistently said that 
such a trade policy is a crucial part of our 
internat.onal policy. For a year after his 
inauguration, the Randall Commission stud- 
ied this problem and came up with n very 
modest series of recommendations, including 
a recommendation for a 3-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. However, under 
pressure from old-guard Republicans, the 
President surrendered. 

My contention is that had he taken the 
trouble to consult with his Democratic 
friends in Congress, had he taken the trou- 
ble to defend his own position, there is a good 
chance he could have achieved his goal. But 
because his party will not let him conduct 
his foreign policy in a truly bipartisan way, 
and since the Republicans have consistently 
opposed the reciprocal-trade program, the 
President gave up without a fight. Now this 
obviously has a serious detrimental impact 
on the total program of the United States to 
provide leadership for the free world in its 
efforts to minimize Soviet influence. 


We all understand the reasons why the 
Soviets are moving into the Far East and 
southeast Asia—Japan, Indochina, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya. That is where the riches 
of Asia are and where we have failed to 
build strength. Southeast Asia is: rich in 
rubber, tin, oil, rice, and other vital prod- 
ucts. Japan is a highly desirable area from 
the Soviet point of view because of her in- 
dustrial capacity. Japan is a particularly 
vulnerable area because of her dependency 
upon world markets, because she must sell 
her manufactured goods and buy raw ma- 
terials in order to survive. This is vividly 
shown by the $40 million barter deal re- 
cently worked out between Japan and Rus- 
sia. Under its terms, Japan will sell ships, 
steel rope and wire, and diesel engines in 
exchange for Russian raw materials. Unless 
we expand our trade with Japan, she will 


be forced into ever-increasing dependence 


upon the Soviet Union. 

Another danger is that Japan will expand 
her trade relationship with China now un- 
der Communist domination. This is pre- 
cisely what the Communists in the world 
want. If they can get Japan into a very 
dependent position upon China, under Com- 
munist control, then the first long step to- 
ward forcing the Japanese away from the 
free world has occurred and the difficulty 
of ever developing a strong Pacific alliance 
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against further Communist expansion has 
increased tenfold. The Communist design 
in this regard is quite clear. China will not 
help Japan out of her difficulties, and this 
has been clearly stated by Chou En Lai, un- 
less Japan is willing ‘to break her relation- 
ship with the United States. The problem 
we face in southeast Asia today is relatively 
minor compared to the tremendous blow 
to the free world which would occur if Japan 
is wooed into a dependency relationship on 
the Communist world with its great indus- 
trial might. 

Now I point out this dire situation with 
respect to Japan as one example of the 
reason why our trade policy is so important 
in meeting the Communist threat in the 
world today, and why the President's lack 
of dependence upon a bipartisan foreign and 
trade policy is having such a disastrous effect 
upon our defense against the Communists’ 
tactical maneuvers. The President gave up 
on his request for this trade program. He 
did so despite the fact that he has said a 
number of times that trade is a vital and 
crucial part of our efforts as the free-world 
leader. This is a devastating blow to our 
foreign policy and a devastating blow to 
our role as leader in protecting free insti- 
tutions in the world. The old-guard Re- 
publicans were responsible for this defeat. 

I have frequently commended the present. 
Secretary of State for his outstanding efforts. 
Certainly, no one can say that John Foster 
Dulles has not worked hard and traveled 
many thousands of miles in pursuit of his 
duty. There has been no Secretary of State 
that I know of who has carried so heavy a 
burden of a divided support in his own party 
to the delicate and difficult job of inte:na- 
tional negotiation. I don’t need to recall to 
you the series of ultimatums that ensued 
from prominent Republican Senators that 
pursued the Secretary of State to Geneva, 
binding his hands to any freedom of action. 
In addition, no man could have done more or 
tried harder to weld a southeast Asia defense 
structure in the past 3 months. However, 
unifying the non-Communist world, includ- 
ing the European countries interested in the 
Asian area, into a defense alliance in the 
matter of a few short weeks is a task terribly 
complicated and probably impossible to 
achieve in such a short period of time. 

Only in the last 3 months did we realize 
the full necessity for a defense structure in 
southeast Asia. Yet we should have been 
fashioning such a structure at least 18 
months ago. It is now very apparent that 
our estimates of the situation in Indochina 
have been woefully and terribly inaccurate. 
We have depended upon the notion that the 
Navarre plan could succeed in Asia and that 
the Communists in Indochina could not 
mount an organized drive and had to de- 
pend upon guerrilla action. The Navarre 
plan assumed that if the French could lure 
the Communists into an open fight, they 
could be easily defeated in Indochina. This 
plan was tragically proven to be false with 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu. Even as late as 
5 months ago, several administration spokes- 
men, including Secretary of State Dulles and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, predicted a 
probable military victory in Ind china for 
the forces of the French Union. In Febru- 
ary of this year, Secretary Wilson said that a 

«French victory was “both possible and prob- 
able.” “I see no reason to think Indochina 
will be another Korea,” said Secretary Wilson. 
As late as March, Secretary Dulles said, “We 
have no reason to abandon the Navarre 
plan,” which ¢alled for a decisive military 
victory by the French in 1 year. 

During the same period, our Indochina 
policy fluctuated on all points between 
assurances of early withdrawal of the few 
American technicians to warnings of heavy 
commitments of American manpower. A 
statement by Vice President Nrxon concern- 
ing the intervention of American manpower 
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was wholly at odds with prior statements of 
the President and with his own earlier asser- 
tions that massive retaliation was preferable 
to being nibbled to death in localized con- 
flicts. 

Mr. Dulles suggested his support for both 
positions, however, irreconcilable they may 
seem to you and me. We have heard a great 
deal of talk about seizing the initiative. The 
only question of initiative doesn’t seem to be 
one of whether we have it or the Communists 
have it, but whether the President has it or 
the Old Guard Republicans have it. And I’m 
afraid we all know the tragic answer to this 
question. While Secretary Dulles has been 
laboring to unite the world in opposition to 
Communist imperialism, his party leaders in 
Congress have been suggesting that we crawl 
into a hole and pull it in after us. Some 
have even suggested that we pull out of the 
United Nations if the other countries don’t 
vote our way on the China question. 

Let me make one thing clear. I am com- 
pletely opopsed to having Red China in the 
United Nations. And I will continue to be 
opposed to it under any circumstances that 
I can now foresee. But let me ask you a 
simple question. What earthly good would 
it do for the United States to pull out of 
the United Nations? Would it help to stop 
Communist advances anywhere in the world? 
Would it strengthen our friends? Would it 
contribute to the safety of our cities, or help 
to increase the total military power which 
we now maintain in conjunction with our 
allies? I think we all know the answer. The 
admittal of Red China to the U. N. would be 
a grave mistake, but the withdrawal of the 
United States would be a catastrophe. We 
can never defeat communism by running 
away—by picking up our dolls and going 
home. 

Now, it may appear that I am being overly 
partisan, but I don’t intend to be. I am 
only saying that I went to the Congress com- 
mitted to a bipartisan foreign policy con- 
ceived to block the encroachment of the in- 
sidious tyranny of Soviet communism on the 
world. To do this, I have tried to discern 
the policy I’m being asked to support. But 
the conflicting, vacillating statements on 
both Indochina and world trade make it 
practically impossible for anyone to know 
what the policy of the administration is. 
Let me conclude this particular aspect of my 
talk by saying that before the President 
insists on the support of our allies in build- 
ing a_defense structure in southeast Asia, 
may I respectfully suggest that he seize the 
initiative back from the various Republican 
spokesmen so that we will know what poli- 
cies we're being asked to support. 

I don’t presume to be.an expert on south- 
east Asia, but I would like to suggest tenta- 
tively some of the alternative courses open 
to us. Even for the experts it is difficult to 
say precisely what our policy should be in 
Indochina or what course future events will 
take. These will depend in great part on 
the reaction of Asians and Europeans to the 
terrible defeat freedom has suffered in the 
loss of 12 million free souls to the black 
night of tyranny. Ideally, it is hoped that 
the French, with additional assistance, ma- 
terial, and technical aid from the United 
States, will intensify the training of native 
troops, and grant full and genuine independ- 
ence to the people of the remaining area of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Now, the 
French people have been carrying the bur- 
den of human losses in Indochina for 8 long 
years and, after Dien Bien Phu, settled for 
a major defeat rather than continue the 
struggle. I think we can understand this 
point of view, particularly if we remember 
how dissatisfied some Americans became with 
the Korean war. 

Given this setback, let us hope it spurs us 
on to strive for a defensive structure in 
southeast Asia between those nations will- 
ing to cooperate with us and with each 
other, Through this method we might hope 
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to restrict the Communists at their present 
line of expansion. Of course, it is clear that 
through their movements in Cambodia and 
Laos and the remaining free portion of 
Vietnam the Communists do not intend to 
stop their expansionist designs with Viet- 
nam. They’re going to try the same pattern 
of infiltration and subversion in the rest of 
Indochina that they have so successfully 
perpetuated in Vietnam. Now is the time 
to lay plans to meet this threat. Let’s take 
the economic and political measures now 
which will avoid the painful alternates of 
military intervention or capitulation. 

Certainly, the wisest political move is to 
grant independence to all nations in the 
area able to assume self-government. The 
failure of France to do this much earlier in 
the case of Indochina is a major cause of 
our problem there today since it permitted 
the Communists to seize control of the Na- 
tionalists’ movement in Vietnam. We can- 
not afford to give that kind of advantage to 
the Communists in any other part of the 
world. Coupled with this political attack 
are the vital weapons of economic and tech- 
nical assistance and propaganda programs 
as part of the arsenal of freedom in that 
strategic area of the world. 

In conclusion, let me just briefly outline 
what appear to me to be the necessary con- 
siderations for a successful program to main- 
tain the structure of the free world, par- 
ticularly in southeast Asia and Asia in gen- 
eral. First of all, I think we have to look 
at the economic problem. We cannot es- 
tablish a policy in Asia that does not work 
for the economic stability of the area. Eco- 
nomic survival depends on a satisfactory 
trade relationship. The trade relationships 
of Asia have been drastically disrupted by 
the war and by the emergence of a Com- 
munist China always ready to utilize trade 
as a purely political weapon. Therefore, we 
must develop a sound, progressive and re- 
sponsible trade program. Since the United 
States has the largest market of the world, 
it must assume the leadership in developing 
trade policy not only for Asia but for the en- 
tire free world. I have already suggested 
that the abandonment by President Eisen- 
hower of his modest but crucial trade pro- 
gram without a fight is a serious blow to 
this responsibility of the United States. The 
failure of the President to recognize that in 
not only trade legislation but also many 
other international programs, he is depend- 
ent upon the bulk of Democrats for success- 
fully accomplishing his goals—the apparent 
failure of the President to realize this fact— 
has had a seriously detrimental effect upon 
the leadership of America in the free world. 

A second general aim for Asia particularly 
is the continuance of the so-called point 4 
concept as an American expression of in- 
terest in the welfare of human beings. This 
program does more to put the lie to the 
Communist propaganda that America is a 
purely materialistic nation than any other 
effort we have made. It is a very inexpensive 
program with the participating nations 
abroad providing by far the largest amount 
of the resources put into it. The benefits 
derived are and can be tremendous. 

A third goal is a grant of complete inde- 
pendence to all countries that are able to 
assume self-government. We should do all 
possible to encourage those nations which 
still have colonial holdings to abandon them 
at the earliest possible time since the con- 
tinuance of colonial domination plays into 
the Soviets’ hands more than almost any- 
thing else. As to the immediate problem in 
Indochina, it seems to me that we should 
encourage the French to grant complete and 
immediate independence. 

We should rapidly build a southeast 
Asian security structure. A defensive al- 
liance among the nations of southeast Asia 
will warn the Communists in language they 
can understand that any further aggressive 
moves in that area of the world will be met 
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by the united strength of the area backeg 
with material and technical aid from the 
west. This type of action, as has been 
shown in Europe, is the best way to dete; 
Communist aggression and avoid the neeq 
for ever involving manpower in actual war. 
fare. 

Last but not least, let me suggest that on 
all these points, as I mentioned with respect 
to trade, a vital necessity is an American 
@ nonpartisan approach to these problems o; 
meeting Communist aggression in the woriq 
today. I don’t think it is necessary to point 
out that there are many extremists in the 
Republican Party and some in the Democra. 
tic Party who do not support the soung 
programs to meet the Communist threat, 
These head-in-the-sand men without vision 
will never be reconciled to the needs of the 
20th century—as the President sees these 
needs and as most of us Democrats see them. 
Attempts to compromise with these ex. 
tremist elements have not only resulted in 
half-hearted, too-little-and-too-late policies 
in some instances, but have even resulted in 
giving up watered-down programs without 
a fight, as the recent experience with trade 
legislation clearly indicates. The President 
has a working majority in Congress for a 
soundly conceived foreign and trade policy, 
To obtain it, he must, it seems to me. 
recognize that a large bulk of Democrats 
must participate if it is to succeed. The 
sooner we get back to a real bipartisan ef. 
fort, the sooner will we move forward with 
our great responsibility as leader of the free 
world. Leadership of this high quality is not 
an option, it is an absolute and inescapable 
imperative for the survival of the free world, 





Portrait of a Proper Washingtonian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
appearing in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times of August 5 be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

This fine writing by Mr. William S. 
White concerns our distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxrns]. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues as well as to the people of 
America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

PorTRaIr OF A PROPER WASHINGTONIAN 

(By William S. White) 

WasuhINcTON.—Never before in his life has 
ARTHUR VIVIAN WaTKINS been involved in an 
affair so untidily dramatic as now besets him, 
the most prim and most sternly upright 
Member of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Warkins, a slight, profoundly earnest 
and profoundly kind man of 67, looks 
squarely, if a bit shyly, upon the world from 
glittering rimless glasses below carefully 
combed white hair. The adjective thin” is 
so descriptive of him—face, build, manne!, 
even voice—as to be improperly apt. 

Quite suddenly it has fallen to his lot 
to be the reluctant but unterrified chairman 
of the most embarrassing—and the most im- 
portant—special committee that has been 
set up by the Senate in at least 20 and pos- 
sibly in 50 years. 

He is in charge of the bipartisan six-man 
panel that will investigate whether the cou- 
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duct of Senator JosepH R. McCartuy, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, is properly censurable 
by the Senate itself. rew public men have 
ever undertaken more disagreeable tasks; few 
public men have undertaken such a task 
in as aseptically objective a manner as Sena- 
tor WATKINS, the senior Republican Senator 
from Utah, is displaying. 

He has, for example, announced: “The 
rules of evidence in courts of the United 
States, State and Federal, are the rules that 
will apply * * *.” This is so vast a change 
from the generality of congressional investi- 
gations, in which the rules are loose indeed, 
as to be almost historic. 

Mr. WaTKINS, whose respectability is 
matchless in a body of many respectable 
men, has an air of rectitude that is all but 
terrifying and, @ man absolutely without 
cant or “side,” probably is utterly unaware 
of the effect he unwittingly gives. 

This effect is that of a glacially cold and 
distinterested judge. In his past when he 
actually was a district judge in Utah, he was 
so scrupulous that he quit eating with his 
old law colleagues at a common luncheon 
table he long had frequented. 

In the memory of old observers, no other 
man in the Senate, with the single exception 
of one of Mr. WarTkINs’ closest friends, 
former Senator Forrest C. Donnell, of Mis- 
souri, has ever been so deeply correct in 
word and action. It was seriously written 
of Senator Donnell that he would not close 
a letter to a friend with the phrase “my 
wife joins me in sending regards” without 
telephoning Mrs. Donnell to inquire whether 
these were indeed her true sentiments, and 
whether it was all right thus to convey them. 
While one knows of no anecdote quite 
s0 striking that is applicable to Senator 
Warkins, there can be no question that his 
sense of puntilio is without example in to- 
day's Senate. In the old days, Senator Tom 
Connally, the casually able Texan, was Mr, 
Watkins’ special goad. 

Senator WaTKINs endured with a sort of 
shaky-voiced but resolute poise the most 
piercing of the more or less poisoned orator- 
ical darts that Mr. Connally, as leader of an 
internationalist foreign policy, delighted to 
hurl at him as a representative of the semi- 
isolationist school. 

The Connolly versus WaTKINS engage- 
ments—they could not be called feuds, for 
Mr. WaTKINS was and is wholly without the 
savage joy in combat for its own sake that 
happily animates the Texan—arose precisely 
out of Senator WaTKINS’ unparalleled pre- 
cision. When a matter like the North 
Atlantic Treaty came forward, Mr. WATKINS 
tirelessly and formidably pressed for the 
meaning, and all possible alternative mean- 
ings, of every clause and section and, indeed, 
almost every ‘word. 

He did so in face of the unexampled power 
of public scorn from a man, Mr. Connally, 
whose skill in blowing down opponents on 
the Senate floor is not in the least way ap- 
proached by any present Member—including 
Senator McCartHy himself. 

The Watkins precision, the Watkins 
doggedness in the face of every rebuff and 
oral assault, have never faltered in the past. 
Almost certainly these qualities will now be 
put to the supreme test, for Senator Mc- 
CarTHy has never yet failed to dominate any 
Senate committee proceeding that has in any 
way involved him. 

It is hardly conceivable that any two men 
could be more unlike than the muscular Mr. 
McCartHy from Wisconsin and the frail Mr. 
Watkins from Utah. 

Senator McCarrny has, in a magnified way, 
many of the traits supposed to be held by 
extroverts. He is gregarious, convivial, care- 
less, and uninhibited. Senator WaTKINs, in 
& magnified way, has many of the traits 
commonly to introverts. He is 
Tather lonely, wholly abstemious, spare, dry, 
slightly nervous in manner, and a man who 
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could not be imagined in the act of slapping 
another's back. 

Nevertheless, and for all this, there is steel 
under the almost parsonical mien that 
ARTHUR VIVIAN WATKINS turns toward the 
world. Although basically an orthodox Re- 
publican, he is to the last limit permitted to 
him by his convictions a loyal Eisenhower 
follower. It is said of him by colleagues that 
he has on occasion fought it out in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee with such powerful 
and combative Republican rightwingers as 
Senator Everetr McKINLEY DrIrKsen, of 
Illinois, and even with the. greatly feared 
Democrat, Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada. 

It is even said that ArTHUR VIVIAN WaT- 
Kins, rimléss glasses and all, on one occasion 
when he was leading for the President toward 
@ more liberal immigration policy, indicated 
that he would be quite prepared. to step out 
of the closed committeeroom with an an- 
tagonist and, as they say, “take off our coats.” 

For Mr. WaTKiIns to reach that state he 
had to be moved volcanically—but he can 
be so moved. For one example, he reached 
that point last winter” over the issue of 
President Eisenhower’s nomination of Gov. 
Earl Warren, of California, to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

Mr. Warren, as an internationalist Repub- 
lican, was never the friend or the ideal of 
the rightwing Republican group to which 
Mr. WaTKINs most of the time belongs. 
Nevertheless, Senator WaTKINs’ veneration 
for tradition, for objectivity and for the due 
process provisions of Anglo-Saxon justice 
could not be higher. 

Thus, when the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Senator WiLL1AM LANGER, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota, allowed to be pub- 
lished some very odd and unverified charges 
in opposing Mr. Warren’s confirmation by 
the Senate, Mr. Warxins found himself 
unable to contain himself, notwithstanding 
that he is president of the Sharon Stake 
Latter Day Saints Church, 

He turned upon the startled Senator 
Lancer—who, by the way, requires no help 
whatever in taking care of himself—and from 
little Mr. WaTKIns there issued a geyser of 
hot words about “the biggest lot of tommy- 
rot” he had ever heard. 

Mr. WaTKINs’ moral codé, political and 
otherwise, is as rigid as a pole and few men 
in the Senate, if any, would be slower to 
forgive delinquency, just as few would be 
slower to change it without overwhelming 
and proper evidence. 


What the Senate, therefore, has in Select 
Committee Chairman WarTkins is a highly 
traditional, inflexible, deeply cautious man 
who will, in the opinion of some colleagues 
who may not in fact particularly like him, 
unswervingly deliver true judgment, which- 
ever way he sees it, when the time comes. 

He has many times shown the white-faced 
courage of the essentially gentle, essentially 
timid man. Although he has been many 
things—small-town editor, fruit grower, and 
now Senator—he is perhaps most of all a 
judge. 





New York Wants Out From the Doghouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James Morgan is not only an outstanding 
student of history but he is a keen and 


discerning interpretator of current 
events, . 
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I include in my remarks an interesting 
article written by Mr. Morgan appearing 
in the Boston Globe of August 15, 1954. 


His observation about the powerful 
financial interests in the environs of 
Wall Street, in connection with the 1952 
Republican National Convention, and 
the part played by Winthrop Aldrich, 
then chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, and his brother-in-law, John D. 
Rockefeller, and Gov. Thomas Dewey, 
of New York, in connection with stopping 
the late Senator Robert Taft, and nomi- 
nating General Eisenhower, is most in- 
teresting. 


The article follows: 


New York Wants Our From THE DocHousr— 
Irs Crry Stickers HAvING Put Over EIsEN- 
HOWER, Its DeMOcRaTS ARE HOPING TO RE- 
SUME THEIR Op IMPERIAL SWAy OVER THE 
Hicks From THE STIcKs 


(By James Morgan) 


New York will hold the center of the po- 
litical stage in this coming month of Sep- 
tember, when party leaders will “leave it to 
the convention,” as Boss Murphy used to say, 
to nominate the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for Governor. The Republicans 
have been beseeching Governor Dewey to 
change his mind and to run for a fourth 
term. Their best remaining hope to hold 
the State is pinned on Senator Ives. 

The Democrats, on the contrary, are em- 
barrassed with riches. Congressman Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is an active candidate for 
that nomination. Those who are imper- 
vious to the magic of the name of this 40- 
year-old son of a President and grandnephew 
of another are pressuring the newly elected 
mayor, Robert F. Wagner, himself also a 
junior to a distinguished father, to exchange 
city hall for the State capitol. That party 
still has in reserve a dark horse, William 
Averell Harriman, a favorite son in the Chi- 
cago convention 2 years ago. 


CITY SLICKERS PUT OVER IKE 


From the time William H. Seward, of New 
York, entered the Republican convention of 
1860 a 2-to-1 favorite only to be out- 
shouted by the packed galleries of the Wig- 
wam on the Chicago lake front and outma- 
neuvered by the Lincoln men, the New York- 
ers lost every contest until the nomination 
of Eisenhower, 

Powerful financial interests in the environs 
of Wall Street, wearied of being on the out- 
side for 20 years, decided long in advance of 
the presidential election of 1952 to take for- 
tune by the forelock and get on the inside. 

They had no reason to find fault with 
Senator Taft, who was leading for the nomi- 
nation, except that they didn’t believe that 
the long run of Democratic luck could be 
broken by Mr. Republican or any other 
straight-out party man. As they viewed the 
problem, the only chance of winning was 
with a candidate imported from outside of 
Politics. 

To consolidate the East behind General 
Eisenhower, they had to start with the con- 
trol of the New York delegation. As Governor 
Dewey had announced that he would retire 
in 1950, and thereby lose his mastery of the 
machine, he was summoned into a confer- 
ence at the Chase National Bank with the 
chairman of the bank, Winthrop Aldrich, and 
his brother-in-law, John D. Rockefeller. He 
emerged from that meeting with the an- 
nouncement that he would run again. 


The aged Lieutenant Governor, who had 
been gathering support as the successor to 
the retiring Governor, felt under obligation 
to tell his supporters why he was leaving 
them out on a limb. He make the mistake 
of writing instead of telephoning his expla- 
nation, which included a reference to some 
financial assistance he would receive in pay- 
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ing his debts. One recipient of the letter, 
being anti-Dewey, leaked its contents. 


CITADEL AND DOGHOUSE 


With Governor Dewey in a position to de- 
liver the New York delegation to Eisenhower, 
the other delegations from the East easily 
were lined up on the same side. The plan- 
ners next were able, with the aid of eastern 
financial influence in General Motors, to take 
away from Taft the automotive State of 
Michigan and thus break into the solid 
Midwest. 

Still they had not succeeded in overcoming 
Taft's lead when the convention met. It was 
their exposure of the usual dirty work at the 
crossroad in rounding up for the Senator the 
delegations from the Republican rotten bor- 
oughs of the South that gave them the wind- 
fall of a moral issue. That turned the trick 
in a most forehanded and efficient campaign 
for the capture of the convention. 

While the Republicans have been the party 
of the Middle West, New York has been the 
keystone in the Democratic arch from the 
days of Jefferson. Although the city of New 
York, with its huge Democratic majorities, 
has been the citadel of that party, its leaders 
have been in the doghouse at most national 
conventions in the 70 years since Grover 
Cleveland was thrust upon them, after Gen- 
eral Bragg, of Wisconsin, had declared, “We 
love him for the enemies he has made”—in 
Tammany Hall. 

When Cleveland came up for the custom- 
ary renomination of a President opposition 
was hopeless, and a spokesman for Tammany 
assured us of the press on the arrival of the 
delegation in St. Louis, “Aw, we’re unani- 
mous for the old so and so.” But at the next 
convention, in 1892, the entire New York 
delegation, under the lead of Croker, sat in 
sullen silence while the wigwam rocked with 
the chorus of— 

“Grover, Grover, 4 years more of Grover, 
Out they go, in we go, then we'll be in 
clover.” 


NOT THE SAME OLD TIGER 


Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
also were nominated in defiance of Tam- 
many. But a change has been in process 
since the consolidation of the 5 Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, 
and Richmond into 1 city half a century ago. 
Brooklyn has outgrown what is now in lit- 
eral truth little old New York in Manhat- 
tan. The parent island is being pressed also 
by the growth of the Bronx, and the late 
Edward J. Flynn, of that borough, became 
the boss of all the bosses. 

The damming of the flood of immigrants 
has deprived the Tammany tiger of the 
green fodder on which he waxed fat. Slum 
clearances also have taken away from him 
some of his once happy hunting grounds. 
Higher wages, social security, settlement 
houses, playgrounds and parks, and the 
movies are competing with the Tammany 
clubhouses and reducing a dependence on 
the monopoly of social services that Tam- 
many once had. 


Racial changes, too, are reflected in the 
very name of the present able and ambitious 
successor to Kelly, Croker, and Murphy— 
Carmine DiSapio. That Italo-American has 
so far persuaded the county leaders upstate 
that his organization is not the old rule or 
ruin machine, that they elected him to the 
Democratic National Committee, whose door 
never before was entered by a Tammanyite. 
DiSapio has left the mayor he nominated 
with such a measure of independence that 


Robert F. Wagner is being acclaimed another 
LaGuardia. 


CAN NEW YORK REGAIN PRIMACY? 

The Republicans are at one serious disad- 
vantage in drafting a candidate for Gov- 
ernor next month. They are not able to 
convince Governor Dewey that another term 
at Albany would assure him a third try for 
the Presidency. Nor can they give Senator 
Ives a guaranty that his election for Gov- 
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ernor would bring him any nearer the White 
House than he now is in the Senate. 

For the Republicans in the country at 
large are allergic to New Yorkers. Of the five 
to whom they have entrusted the standard of 
their party, Willkie, Dewey, and Eisenhower 
were transplanted from the Middle West. A 
fourth, Hughes, was defeated. Among the 
12 Presidents the Republicans have elected, 
Theodore Roosevelt alone was born and bred 
in the imperial State. Even he slipped in by 
the side door from the Vice Presidency, with 
a broad brim hat disguising him as a ranch- 
man from the wild West. 

The Governorship of New York, mark the 
contrast, has been the steppingstone to the 
Democratic nomination for President five 
times since the Civil War. Of the four Demo- 
crats in the White House in that era, half 
of them, Cleveland and F. D. R., were pro- 
moted from Albany to Washington. A third, 
Governor Tilden, missed by only one disputed 
electoral vote. Wilson moved to 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from Princeton, N. J., a sub- 
urb of Manhattan. Only Truman was a 
“hick from the sticks,” in the vernacular of 
Broadway. 

This first Democratic ex-President in 30 
years was also the first candidate of either 
party since Woodrow Wilson to lose New 
York and yet win an election. That brought 
to a period a long story of the primacy of the 
Empire State in American politics. Shall it 
ever again exercise that imperial sway in a 
Union whose course is westward, with Cali- 
fornia casting the deciding vote in two 
national elections in the recent past? 


An Investment Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Balti- 
more Sun, an independent Democratic 
newspaper, recently commented editori- 
ally on the progress of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

This editorial entitled “An Investment 
Pays Off,” commends the President very 
highly, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An INVESTMENT Pays Orr 

As the Eisenhower program continues its 
triumphant march through the Congress, in- 
terested observers will have noted several 
features of the situation which are almost 
unprecedented in recent years. 

Mr. Eisenhower took office along with a 
Congress which was almost evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats. In ad- 
dition, his own party, though in nominal 
control, was badly split almost down the 
middle. There was. every indication that 
either the Democrats would take over and 
block the whole program or else that the 
extreme right wing of the Republican side 
would accomplish the same end. 

Actually it was the rightwing Repub- 
licans who first ventured to challenge their 
titular leader. Their instrument was the 
proposed Bricker amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The purpose of this amendment 
was to tie the hands of the President in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Without once 
raising his voice, Mr. Eisenhower was suc- 
cessful in pushing aside this dangerous re- 
versal of the constitutional practice for the 
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time being. After that rebuff, the rebellious 
Republicans somehow lost the initiative. 

The next real test, one might say, came 
with the tax bill, especially with that fea. 
ture of it which reduced, if it did not elim. 
inate, the element of injustice involved jy 
the double taxation of corporation dividends. 
Here the demagogs, in the Congress and out. 
side it, sought to arouse class feeling by the 
usual kind of rabble rousing. Their efforts 
broke down before the logic of the Proposal 

For more than a generation, President and 
Congressmen have quailed before the threats 
of the so-called farm bloc. The cowardice— 
political prudence is a politer description— 
of many saddled us with an outdated system 
of rigid farm subsidies which has cost ys 
billions and, in addition, produced mount- 
ing surpluses of basic commodities which 
hang like an impending avalanche over the 
agricultural markets. 

Mr. Eisenhower's program, designed to 
bring more resiliency into the whole struc- 
ture of farm supports, was argued before 
the true farmers of the country as if he 
and Secretary Benson had never heard of 
the political farmers. They based their case 
on the facts of the situation. The Political 
spokesmen of the supposedly embattled 
farmers gave ground slowly, but they yielded, 
The indications are that Mr. Eisenhower, in- 
stead of arousing the hatred of the true 
farmers, actually won their admiration by 
the reasonableness of his position and his 
pluck in standing up for it. 

In his quiet but effective way, Mr. Fisen- 
hower has challenged those who insist that 
the Federal organism shall swallow more and 
more of the potential hydroelectric power 
sources of the country—who envisage, in 
brief, a nationwide Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and shriek that private develop- 
ment of such resources is robbery of the 
people. Here again the battle continues, but 
the zest has gone out of it. Mr. Eisenhower 
is certain to see his concepts prevail. 

The big showdown with the labor politi- 
cians is yet to come. They make no secret 
of their distaste for Mr. Eisenhower and his 
ideas, and so far they and their friends have 
been able to delay consideration of the rela- 
tively mild changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which he would like to make. Clearly they 
have no stomach for a head-on battle with 
the man who has demonstrated so great a 
capacity to get what he wants over all the 
other pressure groups. 

And of what does this capacity consist? 
Mr. Eisenhower does not resort to invective. 
He has not publicly denounced a single in- 
dividual since he took office, not even those 
who have openly attacked him and sought 
to block his program. He has ignored the 
pressure of groups as such. In- this he is in 
marked contrast with his recent predeces- 
sors. He has preached no dogma save that 
of public decency and public welfare. He 
has acted on the principle that the people 
of the United States and their representa- 
tives in the Congress can be trusted to act 
for the public good when the circumstances 
are made known to them. He has invested 
his honesty and candor in this faith. And 
what dividends they have already paid. 


Hail to the Chief of North Castle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has granted me permission 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
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tribute to the chief of police of North 
castle, N. Y., John Hergenhan, upon his 
election as president of the New York 
state Association of Chiefs of Police. No 
small honor. 
The editorial was published in the 
Daily Times, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., July 
1954, 
en of us who have knowledge of 
the performance record of Chief Hergen- 
han know that his selection for this im- 
portant post was well deserved and a 
fortunate one for the Empire State. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
HaIL TO THE CHIEF OF NORTH CASTLE 


For the head of such a small police force 
as that of North Castle to be elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Association of 
Chiefs of Police is an obvious tribute to the 
individual rather than to his force or com- 
munity. 

Chief John Hergenhan, of North Castle, 
‘s a colorful personality. His town is com- 
paratively small in population and his regu- 
lar force includes only nine men. But he 
does a lot with what he has and he does not 
hide the light of North Castle beneath a 
bushel basket. He will not only fight at the 
drop of a hat anyone who decries the gran- 
deur and greatness of his hometown; he 
will even furnish the hat to drop. 

So, to the chief of North Castle, our hear- 
tiest congratulations on being elected to lead 
the association of more than 600 top law- 
enforcement officers from the 200 cities and 
towns and villages of this State. 

The association and the State will know 
that Chief Hergenhan is on the job. 





Benson Strategy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Alfred D. Stedman which was pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
Sunday, August 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

BENSON STRATEGY 

How did he do it? What strategy gave 
Ezra Benson the victory against heavy odds 
in his long fight for flexible farm price 
supports? 

Of course, flexibility hag been favored by 
every President from Hoover to Eisenhower, 
including, at times, Truman, It-has been 
put in use by every Secretary of Agriculture 
from Henry A. Wallace to Benson, also in- 
cluding, at times, Brannan. A quarter cen- 
tury of administrative experience thus 
backed Benson’s side. 

But, beyond the merits, what of strategy? 
That always affects the outcome of such 
congressional struggles. 

William M. Blair told in the New York 
Times of July 2 how the strategy worked 
in the House. Now the same kind has suc- 
ceeded in the Senate. He reported many 
GOP Members influenced by a feeling of 
ae for Presidential help in campaigns this 

Beyond that, Blair’s story traced the strate- 
by back to conflicts between regional farm 
croups, such as those between wheat and 
feed grains; between wool and cotton, and 
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cottonseed, and its vegetable-oll competitor, 
soybeans. 

He traced it also to consumer-producer 
conflicts over dairy and other prices—con- 
flicts which made the big-city Democrat 
Members wary of supporting the farm bloc. 

“The Eisenhower administration played 
upon these conflicts with the touch of a 
master,” Blair reported. He told of the ad- 
ministration bid for western wool votes with 
a direct-subsidy plan. He told of the alter- 
native put up to them of going with the 
administration on fllexible price supports or 
of getting no wool program. He told of low- 
ering price supports on manufactured dairy 
products—which, he might have added, 
didn’t extend to high-priced eastern fluid 
milk and so didn’t antagonize those dairy 
groups that want cheap feed and high-priced 
milk. 

Also Blair described the angling for con- 
sumer backing by Benson and aids. “They 
never made the outright claim that a reduc- 
tion of wheat or corn or cotton supports 
would mean lower consumer prices for staple 
foods and cotton shirts,” he wrote. “But, 
knowingly or unknowingly, they created the 
impression.” 

So the administration’s Republican losses 
to the farm bloc were more than offset. “In 
the showdown vote,” Blair wrote, “the wool 
and dairy Members and a bloc of the north- 
ern big-city Democrats kicked over the traces 
and stood with the President.” 

The result is being widely hailed as a per- 
sonal triumph for Secretary Benson. 

Such victories convey their rewards, assess 
their costs, and create their opportunities. 

The rewards of this one are conspicucus, 
The congressional session began with pohiti- 
cal foes in full cry for Benson's official scalp. 
It ends with them beaten, with his Cabinet 
position strengthened, the President back- 
ing him more firmly than ever, and with even 
Congress on his side. 

The costs include those personally borne 
by the Secretary. His long and hard speak- 
ing campaign began in St. Paul back in Feb- 
ruary of last year. A weaker man could have 
been floored by the strain. 

And there are hidden costs of a strategy 
that turns farm group against farm group, 
section against section, and consumer against 
farmer. The strategy worked. But will the 
conflicts thus stirred up flare back to plague 
an administration that is seeking national 
unity? 

An opportunity of the Secretary’s victory is 
to see that they do not. It is to heal those 
wounds, remove grounds for sectional feel- 
ings of discrimination, and win confidence of 
farmers and consumers for his more flexible 
farm program. The victory strengthens him 
to seize that opportunity. 





Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee Reports on Bryson Bill, H. R. 
1227 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bryson bill—H. R. 1227—was the sub- 
ject of long and extended hearings by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because of the widespread 
interest in the bill I am herewith in- 
cluding, as part of my remarks, a copy 
of the report issued by the committee to- 
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day, setting forth the views of the com- 
mittee with reference to the bill at this 
time. 
The report reads as follows: 
Report on H. R. 1227, Bryson Brit 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 1227) to prohibit the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages by mail, news- 
paper, periodical, newsreel, photographic 
film, or record for mechanical reproduction, 
and the broadcasting of such advertisements 
by radio and television, having considered 
same, submits the following report: 

Extensive hearings were held on the bill 
by the entire committee on May 19, 20, 21, 
and 24, 1954. The record of the hearings 
covers almost 500 printed pages. Over 50 
witnesses appeared in person and were heard. 
An even greater number submitted state- 
ments for the record. Included among the 
representatives were various civic and re- 
ligious groups, publishers, representatives of 
labor unions, distillers, trade associations, 
the press, radio, and television broadcasters, 
and Members of Congress. In addition, 
numerous lettérs, telegrams, and petitions 
were received from all parts of the United 
States. 

The bill before the committee and the 
hearings held thereon raise many difficult 
issues, particularly those of a constitutional 
character resulting from the adoption of the 
2lst amendment. These issues require fur- 
ther consideration and more detailed infor- 
mation, The questions in the main are as 
follows: 

1. To what extent, if any, from a consti- 
tutional standpoint is the 2lst amendment 
applicable? 

(a) Does it preclude Congress from adopt- 
ing legislation designed either to prevent, 
regulate, or control advertising of alcoholic 
beverages? 

(b) Does Congress have the power to adopt 
legislation that would apply to the advertis- 
ing of intoxicating liquors in States, Terri- 
tories Or possessions where the delivery or 
use of intoxicating liquors is prohibited by 
law? 

2. Is there any constitutional prohibition 
against such proposed legislation because of 
curtailments of free speech— 

(a) as to radio and television? 

(b) as to newsparers, periodicals, etc.? 

(c) as to use of the mails? 

3. Does the second section of the 21st 
amendment give a State the right to pass 
legislation on this subject with reference 
to— 

(a) radio and television operating within 
the State, or, broadcasts from stations op- 
erating without the State? 

(b) newspapers and periodicals published 
and circulated within the State, or, circulated 
in the State although published outside of 
the State? 

4. If the second section of the 21st amend- 
ment gives protective rights to a State, how 
would such rights be made effective with 
respect to broadcasts originating in another 
State? 

5. Would Congress have the power to pro- 
hibit the movement in interstate commerce, 
by mail or otherwise, of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages that originate outside the 
boundaries of the United States? 

6. Does the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have jurisdiction under present law 
that would enable it to carry out provisions 
contained in the proposed legislation without 
additional congressional action? 

7. Does existing law enable the Federal 
Trade Commission to proceed against ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages when 
such advertisements are deemed misleading 
or deceptive with respect to the effect of 
alcoholic beverages on health and morals? 

In view of the many complaints received 
by this committee with regard to improper 
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or excessive advertising of some alcoholic 
beverages on radio and television, the com- 
mittee is seeking information from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the beer, 
wine, and broadcasting industries and their 
respective trade associations with regard to 
(a) extent of this advertising in dollaf vol- 
ume in relation to other advertising, (b) 
the number, character, and length of pro- 
grams 5 by wine and beer manu- 
facturers, and (c) the broadcast time con- 
sumed in the course of such programs and 
by spot announcements of beer and wine 
products. 

In this connection, the committee takes 
cognizance of the fact that the distilling 
industry has adopted a policy of refraining 
from advertising its products over radio and 
television. This fact creates the thought 
that consideration could profitably be given 
by the beer and wine industries to the pos- 
sibility of eliminating or curtailing their ad- 
vertising over radio and television. 

The committee furthermore takes cogni- 
gance of the fact that the television code 
specifically prohibits the advertising of hard 
liquors on television while the code does 
permit the advertising of beer and wine with- 
out any restrictions. The committee, there- 
fore, raises the question whether radio and 
television broadcasters should not also adopt 
specific policies with regard to the adver- 
tising of beer and wine products with a 
view to eliminating or curtailing such ad- 
vertising. The advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages on television is not in good taste if 
such advertisement includes a scene of a 
family or any person drinking, serving, or 
preparing drinks, or contains any representa- 
tion primarily appealing to children. 

The committee feels that the efforts of 
the broadcasting industry and particularly 
the television industry at self-regulation in 
this highly sensitive field of advertising and 
programing, have not been as successful as 
the committee might justifiably have ex- 
pected. The committee feels that it is in- 
cumbent upon the radio and television in- 
dustries, in their own enlightened interest, 
to give serious consideration.to the wide- 
spread complaints with reference to the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages over their 
mediums and to take immediate steps to 
meet these complaints. 

The committee, therefore, feels justified 
fm requesting that the radio and television 
industries submit to this committee by Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, a report as to the steps already 
taken, and proposed to be taken, to cope 
with this problem. We expect the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all concerned in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory solution to these 
vital issues, 


Where Is That Slump? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, to offset 
to a small degree the cries of our politi- 
cal adversaries that the financial condi- 
tion of the United States after a year 
and a half of a Republican administra- 
tion, might be improved, I wish to insert 
in the ConcressionaL REcorp an edi- 
torial published in the Daily Times, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., titled “Where Is 
That Slump?” 

The editorial follows: 


For the first half of 1953 personal income 
in the Nation was at the annual rate of 
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$284,700 million For the first half of 1954 
it has been at the annual rate of $285,500 
million. 

For 1953 as a whole, personal income was 
$286,100 million. Since the comparisons of 
the first half of each year show we are run- 
ning this year some $800 million ahead of 
the rate for last year, we may, at least pre- 
sumably, anticipate for 1954 as a whole per- 
sonal income around $286,900 million. 

These are not guesses. They are official 
figures from the Department of Commerce. 
And if last year was the biggest year in busi- 
ness history of the United States, 1954 may 
be even bigger. This is a gratifying contrast 
to earlier forecasts which had included opin- 
ions we would have a “leveling-off period.” 
Instead, the trend is still upward. 

The figures are hereby respectfully re- 
ferred to Senators Paul Douglas, of Illinois, 
and Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and to Walter 
Reuther, head man of the CIO. For these 
have been the bellwethers among the gloom- 
and-doom boys who predicted earlier this 
year we were headed for Hades in a wheel- 
barrow. 

What's that again, boys? 


More Liberal Retirement Program Needed 
for Retired Railroad Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pleasure that I rise 
to lend my support to H. R. 7840, re- 
cently approved by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Be- 
cause of the keen interest this type of 
legislation holds for hundreds of mem- 
bers in my district, I have followed 
closely the detailed hearings on this bill. 

May I state that I am aware H. R. 
7840 is not a panacea for all existing ills 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
does not provide the key to the many 
complex problems which beset those who 
fall under its provisions; and who must 
depend for their existence solely on the 
meager benefits afforded by the act. 
But on the other hand, this bill corrects 
in one simple measure several minor in- 
equities which have been permitted al- 
ready too long to exist. 

For that reason I urge the House to 
lend its approval to H. R. 7840 for the 
small, but much-needed assistance it 
will provide at this time. I wish to make 
it clear that I feel the inequities, which 
will remain, even after this legislation 
is enacted, should be corrected after 
sufficient study, as soon as Congress re- 
convenes at the beginning of next year. 

If I am fortunate enough to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress next year, I intend to 
introduce a bill to provide for adequate 
increases in all classes of pensions. 
There is an urgent need for such legisla- 
tion. I trust I will have the cooperation 
of all elements in the railroad industry 
in an attempt to formulate amendments 
to the act, which will not only be ac- 
tuarially practicable, but which will be 
liberal enough to afford all annuitants a 
sizeable increase in the amount of their 
subsistence. 
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But of necessity that will have to re- 
main for next session. Right now we 
have the chance to effect some minor 
changes in the act, which will then put us 
in a better position to know what further 
general improvements can be made next 
year. 

The legislation before us can briefly 
be summarized as follows: 

First, benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second, benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled chil- 
dren over the age of 18. 

Third, full survivor benefits to widows 
dependent widowers, and dependent 
parents who are also eligible for a rail- 
road retirement annuity in their own 
right. 

Fourth, increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth, disregarding the compensation 
earned after the age of 65, if the credit- 
ing of such compensation would diminish 
the annuity. 

Sixth, changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the annu- 
ity for that month. 

Seventh, excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
g:\nizations from coverage under this act. 

Eighth, elimination of the requirement 
in the present law that a child over the 
age of 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor’s annuity. 

Ninth, waiver of retirement benefits for 
certain individuals who are receiving 
non-service-connected veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

Many members of the railroad indus- 
try residing in my. district have taken 
occasion to write me concerning this leg- 
islation. Many of them are in one of the 
categories mentioned above, and from 
their sincere letters, I can assure you 
that this legislation is needed and needed 
badly. For what little improvement it 
will make in their bleak lives, I think we 
should not hesitate to approve H. R. 7840 
without further delay, for the benefit of 
the retired railroad workers. 


The Indochina Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid analysis, one of the 
finest and most interpretative I have 
seen, prepared by one of the ablest 
Members of the Congress, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] 00 
the Indochina truce, appearing in the 
Boston Traveler of August 12, 1954: 
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Was THERE A Deat WITH THE Reps?—GENEVA 
SeLLouT, O'NEILL AssERTs 
(By Hon. THomas P, O’Nent, dr.) 

(Eorror's Nore.—This is another expression 
of opinion by & Massachusetts Member of 
Congress regarding the truce in Indochina 
in response to inquiry by the Traveler.) 

The recent Geneva conference has been 
widely credited with having contributed to 
world peace. It is time to recognize reality. 
We have witnessed at Geneva the culmina- 
tion of a perfumed sellout to Communist ag- 

ssion. 

The partioning of Vietnam proclaims to 
the entire Communist world and to all neu- 
tral peoples of South Asia that the combined 
military might of the free world has been 
incapable of halting aggression. 

FENCE SITTER WARNED 


Of greater significance, the Geneva docu- 
ment proclaims to fence sitters the world 
over that those guarding the fences of free- 
dom had neither the determination nor the 
will to forestall this latest act in the Com- 
munist march of world conquest. 

The responsibility of the present admin- 
{stration in this tragic loss is not absolved by 
its refusal, for a while, to participate actively 
in the conference, nor can it escape the onus 
by having signed a separate declaration at 
the end of the conference. 

The people of the United States can take 
no pride in the rationalization of the Secre- 
tary of State that the loss of the present 
may lead to a gain for the future. The cere- 
monies and rituals cannot obscure the fact 
that the independent worid capitulated at 
Geneva and that the United States was a 
leader of the free world at the time of that 
capitulation. 

The responsibility of France irfthe sellout 
at Geneva cannot be camouflaged by the rec- 
ord of her sacrifices in 7 years of warfare or 
by the gallant efforts of French Union forces. 

In the more important battle, the battle 
to win the loyalty of the Indochinese peo- 
ple, France cannot escape accountability 
for her record in Indochina during 83 years 
prior to World War II. 

France is accountable for the begrudging 
and pathetic measures of so-called inde- 
me a granted since the end of World 

‘ar II. 

France is faced with the indictment of 
having sponsored a local regime which was 
sympathetic to French colonial interests and 
in no sense broadly’ representative of the 
people of Vietnam, 


VIETNAM SHACKLED 


During the post-war years, while Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Burma, India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon have made great strides in 
independent self-government, the peoples of 
b> a have remained shackled and spoon- 

France made Geneva inevitable by a policy 
of frustrating the free development of self- 
government even though proclaiming ever 
greater degrees of so-called independence 


Communists because they felt they a 
“— ee in the otiomae “— 
© United Kingdom cannot escape re- 

sponsibility simply on the ground an 
llth-hour decision of the British 
Staff that military resistance could not halt 
the Vietminh forces. Nor is there solace in 
the view that the free world might agree 
‘© prevent the further conquest 
fast Asia, but only after an important por- 
tion of Vietnam had been offered as @ sac- 
Tificial gift to the Communists. 

We have long since learned, or should have 
learned, that the value in preventing ag- 


a 
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gression extends far beyond the country or 
territory actually save in a given instance. 
Since World War II free peoples the world 
over have found hope in seeing aggressive 
actions successfully resisted in a number of 
instances. 

A blockade did not drive us from Berlin. 
That Greece is free today bears witness to 
the determination of free men to thwart 
Communist subversion and expansion. 

KOREA FINE EXAMPLE 

In Korea, the United States, with some 
assistance from the United Nations, gave 
evidence that the wili of free men to defend 
themselves could not be intimidated by Com- 
munist. force. Had we compromised in 
Greece or Korea with a Geneva document 
it 1s doubtful whether Japan or the Middle 
East would be free today. 

By permitting the fall of northern Viet- 
nam has provided a springboard from which 
the Communists can launch attacks for the 
subjugation of Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. Having penetrated and conquered 
these states, Indonesia and Burma would 
lie exposed as the next victims. 

In the struggle between a united Com- 
munist world and the divided, irresolute, 
free world represented at Geneva, the loy- 
alty of the people of south Asia may be 
given to those who have proven they can 
win success. With each new Communist 
victory the burden of resistance will become 
progressively compounded. 

If the United States Government is to 
retain its position of leadership it cannot 
condone the perpetuation of condtiions 
which predispose any area to an ultimate 
sellout as that at Geneva. 

No surrender should be passively viewed 
from the sidelines. We look upon the loss 
of northern Vietnam from the vantage point 
of hindsight. 

Having learned our lesson, it is now in- 
cumbent upon us that we look to Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Thailand, Tunisia, Morocco, 
indeed the entire free world, with acute 
foresight, in order to prevent any further 
Geneva sellouts. 





The Farmers’ Neglected Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
5th day of this month there appeared in 
a Washington newspaper the following 
report concerning President Eisen- 
hower’s attitude on the many appeals 
and proposals we have made for Fed- 
eral assistance to the drought disaster 
areas: 

President Eisenhower yesterday was re- 
ported a little vexed and somewhat irritated 
over what he considers unjustified appeals 
for Foderal drought relief from sections of 
the country that he feels do not need it, 
The areas criticized were not identified. 


The President’s attitude was described by - 


Representative Dewey SuHort, Republican, 


What disturbs me is the failure of the 
President and his advisers to under- 
stand the farm problems and the fact 
that disaster on the farms is not even 
good for General Motors much less 
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the rest of the country. If anyone 
should be vexed and irritated it should 
be the farmers who now find them- 
selves at the little end of the horn with 
a@ Republican administration in power. 

Yesterday I read an article published 
by the Summers Elevator Co. in the 
Daily Democrat-Leader, Fayette, Mo., as 
follows: 

About the drought program—we don't 
think this program as it is being set up is 
worth a tinker’s dam. 

As we see it, the sum total of the program 
is this: If you are sitting out here completely 


‘starving, with some foundation cows, ewes, 


and goats, and if after going through a lot of 
redtape the committee is sure you are going 
to starve, and they are sure that you are not 
going to feed any hogs or cattle to improve 
your situation, then if and when the Govern- 
ment ever gets its machinery set up, you may 
get some help. 

Please understand, we are not blaming any 
local committees, or offices. This is the way 
it has been set up by the Government, and 
these local boys cannot do anything about it. 

As much as has been said and written 
about the drought assistance for Missourl, 
and then to come up with a program such 
as this, it looks like the rest of the United 
States is being led to believe we are getting 
a lot of assistance, and the people of Mis- 
souri are getting the goaround. 

Why isn’t is Just as necessary for the men 
feeding hogs and catile, who have lost their 
entire corn and grass crop, to have some 
form of assistance, as the man who is raising 
calves and lambs? 

Why, if farmers have all worked equally 
hard to get a crop and all are burnt up in 
the same manner, are not all equally entitled 
to any assistance that might be forthcoming? 


Now if we are misinformed as to how this 
program works, which we don’t think we are, 
or if this program is changed, before you 
read this, then we are ready to take back all 
we have said. But if this program is what 
we tell you it is, we say it is a rotten deal and 
not worth the price of the airplane tickets 
Washington spent to send men out here to 
decide which class of farmer they would try 
to help, and which they would let suffer. 





Antarctic Expedition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald published July 13, 1954, 
titled “Antarctic Expedition”: 

ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


It is to be hoped that before the session 
ends the. Antarctic expedition will be au- 
thorized to sail in December under provisions 
set forth in S. 3381 and its companion H. R. 
8954 by Senator Francis CasE and Repre- 
sentative THor TOLLEFSON. 

In 1947-48 Commander (now Capt. Finn 
Ronne, of Washington, D. C.) led an expedi- 
tion wintering in Antarctica. Since then 
the United States has had no expedition, 
either public or private. This means that 
instead of building up a history of occupa- 
tion and administration in the rich Ant- 
arctic Continent to help clinch any possible 
claims to land and minerals, the United 
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States has shown an indifference and apathy 
that is appalling. The same Captain Ronne 
would head the expedition proposed in the 
bill. 

It Is the belief of this taxpayer that most 
United States citizens, including most Mem- 
bers of the Congress, would favor any ex- 
pedition furthering United States interests 
in Antarctica, inasmuch as other nations are 
showing consistent attention to the fasci- 
nating south polar regions. Evidently the 
potential economic importance of the Ant- 
arctic is vivid in the minds of foreign ex- 
plorers and statesmez. 

How the United States can maintain 
lethargy and expect to benefit through 
weather information, mining, various scien- 
tific activities, etc., is mot clear. Many 
of your present readers will recall Admiral 
Byrd’s fine article, “Are We Losing a Con- 
tinent?” carried in a Sunday supplement to 
the Times Herald in January. As a matter 
of fact, no valid reason has ever been ex- 
pressed for hesitancy in setting up perma- 
nent bases and beginning some Antarctic de- 
velopment under the Stars and Stripes. 

Probably John and Jane Public merely 
need to wake up a bit to the fascination and 
values of the great southern continent. 
There is room for any interested and cre- 
ative nation because Antarctica is only a lit- 
tle smaller than South America and wide 
open for ideas and initiative. 

TAXPAYER. 

CneEvy CHASE. 


It Looks Pretty Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2, the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., published an editorial in which 
President Eisenhower is quoted as say- 
ing he believes his administration has 
“a pretty good record.” My own feeling 
is that that is an understatement. The 
record is far more than “pretty good,” in 
my opinion. 

It has been my privilege to support the 
Eisenhower program by my votes in the 
House and I have pride in the accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress. 


Permission has been given me to in- 
sert an editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp entitled “It Looks Pretty Good”: 

Ir Looxs Pretry Goop 


Said President Eisenhower on July 7: “T 
think we have got a pretty good record, and 
there is so much of the record being enacted, 
of the program being enacted,-into law, that 
I think by the end of the month or by the 
time, whatever it is, that Congress goes out, 
we are going to look pretty good.” 

It is now the end of the month. And a 
review of administration accomplishments, 
capped by the cornerstone $1,363,000,000 
tax relief bill, approved Thursday, gives solid 
substance to the President's earlier claim. 

There was his victory, earlier in the week, 
on the Atomic Energy Act. His foreign aid 
appropriations bill was cut but there re- 
mains sufficient with which to do a good job. 
Earlier, 10 regular appropriation bills had 
been approved. 

Outstanding, we think, is the President's 
success as the first Chief Executive in 30 
years of trying to push through the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. Also, significant was 
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his achievement, against heavy odds within 
his own party, in defeating the Bricker 
amendment to weaken the Executive's 
authority. 

The extension of reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion, although for only 1 year, was an ad- 
ministration victory, as were also the excise 
tax reductions and the mutual defense 
treaty ratified with Korea. Also approved 
was the administration's $1 billion highway 
program, a door opener to his later proposed 
$50 billion long-range highway proposal. 
Broadened unemployment insurance cover- 
age and expanded social security are other 
feathers in the administration's cap. 

Too, we must include the “new look” mili- 
tary budget, a housing bill which while not 
as much as the President asked is still sub- 
stantial, the progress made toward flexible 
farm-price supports, the dividend tax relief, 
as included ‘in Thursday’s omnibus tax re- 
form bill, partially offsetting the double tax- 
ation of corporation earnings, and chances 
for stronger antisubversive measures. 

Altogether, indeed, the administration’s 
legislative accomplishments look pretty 
good. And we predict before final adjourn- 
ment of this 2d session of the 83d Congress 
they will look even better. 

The President doesn’t make much noise 
about it—but he gets things done. 


See America, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following editorial frgm the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of August 14, 1954. 

The idea of inviting Mr. Atlee and Mr. 
Bevan to visit the United States on their 
way home from China is an excellent 
one. 

It will be good for both Mr. Atlee and 
Mr. Bevan to have a chance to make a 
real comparison between life in the 
United States and life under a Com- 
munist regime in China. 

The editorial follows: 

See America, Too 


In all seriousness the Christian Science 
Monitor would propose that either Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or the leaders of the op- 
position party or both should invite the 
leaders of the British Labor Party who are 
now in China to return to Britain by way 
of the United States. 

Mr. Attlee of course has been in the 
United States before. But we believe Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, left-wing leader and sharp 
critic of the United States, has never visited 
the United States. 

In Government circles, among opposition 
leaders, and particularly among the leaders 
of American trade unionism, these British 
delegates would find information, a welcome, 
and a concept of freedom and integrity 
exceedingly pertinent to the crucial evalua- 
tions the British travelers seek to make. 

Just possibly political etiquette might 
prevent the Eisenhower administration from 
officially inviting members of the party op- 
posing the British Government in Parlia- 
ment. But surely nothing need prevent 
American leaders such as Mr. Adiai Steven- 
son and Senator LYNDON JOHNson from en- 
couraging the British laborites to see Amer- 
ica too. 
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And surely both the inviters and the in 
vited would find in their getting together 
for @ cross-country spin opportunities 1, 
serve (1) their own, (2) their countries: 
- (9) the entire free world’s politica] 

For example, an American visit would be 
useful to Mr. Bevan as America’s sternest 
and perhaps most frequent critic in Britain_ 
even if all it did was to clothe his animad- 
versions with the authority of firsthand ob. 
servation. 

Mr. Attlee, who ts planning in any case to 
return home via Canada, a detour southwarq 
would help to lift his oriental studies above 
the criticism they have aroused among many 
of his own countrymen. 

Mr. Stevenson it would mean a boost in an 
already high international reputation as 
well as being @ coup against a Communist 
device to split the Western Allies. 

And for Senator Johnson it would mean a 
sizable credit for having helped turn the 
flank of a Communist propaganda drive by 
arranging an American epilogue to Chou Ep- 
lai’s Chinese play. 

But questions of protocol aside, might it 
not be possible for the White House to exten 
an informal courtesy to a former Prime 
Minister of Britain or to engineer a biparti. 
san invitation? 

Beyond these considerations of politics 
and international strategy, a visit by these 
leading Britons among the people of their 
most important ally could have profoundly 
desirable effects. It would, we can hope, pro- 
vide the evidence they need in order to con- 
vince some of their Own countrymen that 
the American people are a war-hating, peace- 
loving folk who understand liberty. 

We can hope that the general well-being 
of the Américan people—some of which is 
due to great natural resources and enter- 
prise as well as to a sense of social justice— 
would help to show the delegates why ex- 
treme left-wing theories, and particularly 
communism, are anathema to so many 
Americans. 

And we should expect that this group of 
incisive and purposeful Britons would return 
from their visit to Peking and Moscow, and 
America, with a new perspective—a view- 
point too broad to permit the superficial 
comparisons which have in the past be- 
deviled the Anglo-American and the whole 
Western Alliance. 


House Should Study Bill To Outlaw Red 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
of August 15, 1954: 

House SHovLD Srupy Bn To OvTiaw Ro 
Party 

United States Senate action in passing 
unanimously a bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party refiects faithfully an emotional hatred 
of communism which exists generally among 
the American people. Whether such 4 law 
represents the best practical means Of Con- 
trolling the evil: and danger of communism 
is @ question inspiring sharp differences of 
opinion. . 

This question must now be given thought- 
ful consideration by President Eisenhower 
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and by the House before the drastic measure 
sponsored by Senator HUMPHREY, Minnesota 
pemocrat, is translated into law. Public 
sentiment for such legislation is undoubtedly 
ng. 

— has put through a law making mem- 
pership in the Communist Party a criminal 
offense, and similar measures are pending 
in other States. There are 11 measures in 
the House and 4 in the Senate following al- 
most identical lines. It is the conviction of 
the public that the law should deal ruth- 
jessly with those committed to the principles 
of communism, with their implications of 
subversion and treason. ‘ 

The objection has been raised by some 
Americans sincerely concerned for the safe- 
guarding of democratic ideals that the out- 
jawing of membership in a political party 
would violate basic beliefs and traditions. 
This objection would have validity if the so- 
called Communist Party were actually a po- 
litical organization in the accepted sense of 
the term. It is not. It is an alien conspir- 
acy. Its people Owe no loyalty to this Na- 
tion’s Constitution nor its institutions of 
Government. Their political faith is that 
of Russia. They draw their inspiration from 
Moscow and they strive for the Kremlin's 
objective, which is the destruction of demo- 
cratic government everywhere. 

Notwithstanding these known facts, Attor- 
ney General Brownell and FBI Director 
Hoover do not approve of action to outlaw 
the COMmunist Party. They put their faith 
principally in the Smith Act, which has been 
employed so effectively in dealing with the 
Red hierarchy, and some subsidiary legisla- 
tion. 

While the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act, which makes it a crime to advocate or 
teach the desirability of the overthrow of 
the American Government by violence or to 
organize or help to organize any group for 
that purpose, was unpheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1951, the constitutionality of an act 
such as that passed by the Senate would have 
to be established. 

Both Attorney General Brownell, who is 
nationally in charge of the anti-Red drive, 
and Director Hoover, who has the task of 
Tunning the Reds to earth and knows best 
how it can be done, are convinced that Com- 
munists can best be fought in the open. To 
4 large degree, of course, their activities even 
now are underground, but a bill to outlaw 
the party might easily have the effect of 
making more difficult their detection and 
prosecution, 

The Senate supporters of the Humphrey 
bill may be credited with commendable zeal. 
They acted hurriedly in response to Demo- 
cratic initiative. The House Members should 
make a more serious effort to determine the 
wisdom of the legislation, also the wishes of 
President Eisenhower, 





The National Park System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
been closely in touch with the work being 
performed by Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, Di- 
tector of the National Park Service. 

In my opinion, he is doing a wonder- 
fully fine job. He is able, conscientious, 
and thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the conservation of the great natural 

under his controL 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “Twenty-Four Million 
Acres of Trouble.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-FOUR MILLION ACRES OF TROUBLE 

(By Robert M. Yoder) 


(Evrror’s Note.—Taking care of the White 
House is just one of Conrad Wirth’s count- 
less chores. As boss of America’s national 
parks, Wirth is host to 46 million tourists 
@ year; runs $4 billion worth of scenery. 
Here are some of his frustrating problems.) 


As Conrad L. Wirth hikes down a corridor 
of the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, or sits at lunch in the Cosmos Club, 
@ passing friend sometimes sings out, “Hi-ya, 
Connie. How are things?” Wirth is man- 
ager of a 24-million-acre domain which can 
grow problems the way Indiana can grow 
corn, and there must be days when he is 
tempted to answer this question. Even a 
partial account could be a little striking. 

“Why, about normal,” Wirth might say. 
“We're having a little trouble with croco- 
diles, mountain climbers, wild burros, moon- 
shiners, poachers, and smugglers, of course. 
There's some question what to do with maybe 
five or six thousand surplus elk, and it's 
going to be a fight to preserve the land-lov- 
ing goose. The high cost of caves is some- 
thing of a headache, and I wish we could 
figure out how to keep the sea cows from 
hanging around the business district—that’s 
in Miami. There are 7 kinds of beetles at- 
tacking 7 kinds of timber, the prehistoric 
ruins need some work done, and we had a 
complaint from a man who says that in the 
forest primeval there is no place to plug in 
his electric razor.* * * How are things 
with you?” 

A husky 200-pounder in his early fifties, 
Wirth looks well built to withstand work 
and worry, and providence keeps him beau- 
tifully supplied with both. i 

They are perquisites of his job—clearly 
one of the most remarkable in the world. 
Wirth is director of the National Park Serv- 
ice; boss of our 180 national parks, monu- 
ments, historic sites, and recreational areas. 

This means administering $4 billion worth 
of the grandest and most peculiar real estate 
under our flag, including glaciers, volcanoes, 
geysers, deserts, giant sequoias 3,500 years 
old, great caves, and petrified forests. 

So a multitude of plain and exotic trou- 
bles is to-be expected. This is a condition so 
natural, in fact, that without them, Wirth 
propably would suffer some form of the 
bends, like a diver brought up too suddenly 
from the deep. 

Wirth’s paramount problem is money; he 
is in a financial hole of real grandeur. The 
parks are running down and getting harder 
use, by more millions, every year. “The peo- 
ple,” one park man says, “are wearing out 
the scenery.” To get what Wirth needs will 
require a small miracle of salesmanship. 

Whatever your problem, Wirth’s got one to 
match. Does your dog nip the garbage man? 
Wirth’s got bears which nip tourists, some- 
times bringing on lawsuits—one, which the 
Government won, for $75,000. Got aphids on 
the roses? It will be consoling to con- 
sider Wirth’s pest problems: On a day no 
worse than usual they will include beetles, 
tent caterpillars, webworms, loopers, saw- 


specimens. It’s an item called Hibiscadel- 
phus giffardianus. 
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kind of suspended ruination. That comes 
high: It costs $8,000 a year to maintain the 
ruins in Mesa Verde, Colo., and Wirth fig- 
ures those at Chaco Canyon, in New Mexico, 
need $65,000 worth of work to put them back 
in their old, terrible shape. 

Wirth can expect trouble from every quar- 
ter; even so, there are surprises. Along with 
being the boss of 3,600 employees, with whom 
he gets along splendidly, Wirth is the boss 
of 300 statutes, mostly in battlefields. One 
of the statutes has given him a good deal 
of trouble. Lightning knocked both arms 
and the head off a 13-foot figure of Liberty, 
atop an 87-foot shaft at Yorktown, where 
Cornwallis surrendered. A well-known 
sculptor is executing a new figure, on com- 
mission, but now refuses to put it on the 
shaft, which he contends is an eyesore. 

And while name writers are a nuisance, 
year in and out, it was a surprise when one 
of them chose Half Dome, in Yosemite. That 
great peak, looking like half a loaf of bread, 
presents a face of rock 2,000 feet high. High 
as it is, one visitor swung down on 20 feet 
of rope to paint his name. He chose too big 
a canvas; he ran out of paint after finishing 
only one initial. 

If repining over human vandalism gets 
him nowhere, Wirth can worry about van- 
dalism by buffalo. The Yellowstone buffaloes 
long have been a joy but a care. Once they 
dwindled to 23. A small breeding stock was 
put inside fences and treated royally. The 
buffalo ranch worked fine; the buffaloes mul- 
tiplied until there were hundreds. 

But they got as tame as cattle, and just 
about as exciting to see. With free hay in 
winter, and no worries, they lost vigor, spirit, 
and tourist appeal. The duty of the Park 
Service is to preserve wildlife in the wild 
state. So it was necessary to wean the buffa- 
loes from the easy life and turn them wild 
again. That was accomplished. But the 
buffaloes have a keen eye for luxury. About 
1,000 head of the Yellowstone buffaloes come 
into the Firehole River region to spend their 
winters in steam-heated comfort beside the 
hot springs and geysers. It’s a good move; 
here they can get at the dried grass w:thout 
rooting in snow. 

But 1,000 buffaloes produce serious wear 
and tear. They have chipped away rock 
formations which took centuries to build. So 
a deal will have to be made whereby, in re- 
turn for free hay, they.stay away from the 
hot springs. The Park Service never attacked 
& preservation problem with such unmiti- 
gated success as in the case of the buffaloes. 
Where once the lordly buffalo was vanishing, 
there now are buffaloes all over the joint. 

Preserving wiidlife is tricky business. 
“Remove one thing,” said a great naturalist, 
“and you find it is hitched to everything else 
in the universe.” If the park rangers thin 
out the coyotes to protect the deer, the deer 
get so numerous they eat themselves and 
others out of browse. Then they go to town, 
where that is possible, and ransack garbage 
cans. Once they have tasted garbage, raw 
forage isn’t good enough. 

The park director's problem always include 
two or three creatures on the very brink of 
going extinct. Right now, the crisis cases 
are the blacked-footed ferret, the crocodile, 
and the nene. Only about 60 of the ferrets 
have been sighted in the last 7 years, and a 
third of those were dead. An investigation is 
underway to find out what the ferrets need 
and how they can be coaxed to continue. 

The nene is a long-legged, brown-necked 
little Hawaiian goose which may very well be 
the rarest creature on earth. 

The nene was common enough at the start 
of the century, but now it is thought there 
may be no more than 50 left. Its worst 
visible enemy is the domestic pig, gone wild 
and tough. The pigs destroy the nests and 
young or keep the nenes too nervous to 
nest. Wild goats, meanwhile, devour the 
menes’ favorite berries. There is hope of 
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saving the poor slighted birds by giving 
them all possible protection in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, but it will be a near thing. 

The American crocodile never has been 
plentiful, even if you regard a very few croco- 
diles as plenty. Only one small section suits 
this salt-water nightmare, a strip about 100 
miles long on the southeastern coast of Flo- 
rida. Crocodile numbers have dwindled be- 
cause anyone sighting a crocodile is likely 
to shoot it for its valuable hide, worth $4.50 
a foot, and other crocodiles come to grief 
in fishermen’s drag seines. 

Though the ugly creatures are classed as 
vanishing, naturalists think the crocodile 
can be saved. That’s because the Everglades 
National Park takes in Plorida Bay, a favor- 
ite crocodile haunt, and park rangers war 
constantly on crocodile poachers. 

Along with being a sanctuary for croco- 
diles, and perhaps the only place in the 
world which is underwater half the time and 
subject to terrific grass fires the rest, the 
Everglades park is also a home for put-upon 
manatees, so Wirth is the manatee’s foster 
mother as well as the comforter of the croco- 
dile. 

Short in the nene, ferret, crocodile, and 
manatee departments, Wirth is woefully long 
on elk, having far more than the parks can 
pasture. Last winter, in four huge corral- 
like traps costing $10,000 each, Yellowstone 
rangers live-trapped 219. The elk lift got 
rid of 125. The elk lift consists of hauling 
the elk out of the park, into open hunting 
country, by truck. The rest were given to 
various parks for stocking purposes. Still 
others wandered out on their own. But 
there were still far too many elk, so aerial 
elk shooting was tried. A plane and a heli- 
copter were able to chase several herds over 
park boundaries. All told, the winter’s ef- 
forts may have reduced the elk population 
by 1,000. Good? Yes, but only a starter. 


It still leaves a remarkable excess—about 


4,600 elk too many. = 

Wirth’s collection of peculiar problems in- 
cludes international smugglers, dealing, of all 
things, in a harmless form of wax. These are 
rifle-toting bands, bad all out of proportion 
to their contraband, and given to shooting. 
The wax is made by cooking the candelilla 
plant, and is used in shoe polish, floor wax, 
phonograph records, and medicine. The wax 
runners smuggle it in from Mexico via the 
Big Bend National Park, in Texas, defying 
Mexican law, which says all such wax must 
be marketed through the Government. 

But things never are so bad as they might 
be for Wirth. He has one stanch ally—the 
grand old law of compensation. The im- 
probable happens, but the probable desists. 
The wild parks are full of danger—great 
giaciers, cliffs, geysers throwing fountains of 
scalding water, steam jetting from hillsides, 
lakes at altitudes where the strongest swim- 
mers tire quickly. Thousands of the park 
visitors never before saw country wilder than 
a vacant lot. Yet the fatality rate is spec- 
tacularly low. 

Each year, recently, has brought mountain 
climbers in record numbers. Many get in 
trouble, but are rescued. 

Excellent planning accounts in part for the 
fine safety record. Though Kilauea Volcano 
in Hawaii had been quiet 18 years, they were 
ready when it erupted one midnight in 1952. 
In 5 months 450,000 visitors flocked to look 
down on the great lake of fire. Nobody got 
hurt except a man who chose this oppor- 
tunity to commit suicide. The final report 
said “30,000 cars parked, 1 fender scratched.” 

Wirth’s job makes him a big-time resort 
proprietor, the boss of 23 hotels and lodges, 
4,086 cabins, 1,511 tents. Unfortunately, 
what that comes to is not nearly enough. 
He has 15,000 miles of roads to maintain, 
he has genera] supervision of 200 concessions 
Going $30 million worth of business a year. 
Indirectly, this puts Wirth in a variety of 
business enterprises ranging from renting 
pack horses to running mineral baths. He 
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is also the boss of 114 museums, the chief 
of a small force of traffic cops on the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway, and the custo- 
dian of 527 buildings of historical signifi- 
cance, most of which need something. 

He is a man of consequence in 39 States 
and 4 possessions, and he is also chief yard- 
bird for the White House. In a sense he is 
the President's landlord, the White House 
being Reservation No. 1 in the Capital’s Park 
System, which is another of Wirth’s respon- 
sibilities. 

Wirth tackles his assorted duties with un- 
failing calm and a good deal of zest, though 
this isn’t the way he expected to spend his 
life. A landscape architect, he planned to 
devote himself to private practice, dealing 
in subdivisions and country clubs rather than 
geysers and battlefields. Parks were a little 
overly familiar: Wirth was born in one city 
park, raised in another, worked in parks 
every summer as a boy. That was enough 
for his older brother, Theodore, Jr. He went 
to sea and became a rear admiral. Except 
for the admiral, however, it’s a park family. 
Conrad’s younger brother, Walter, is park 
superintendent at Salem, Oreg.; Conrad's 
older son, Ted, is in the NPS office in Omaha. 

Wirth is the son of a highly successful 
park man, the late Theodore Wirth, Sr. 
Theodore Wirth came here from Switzerland, 
after studying horticulture in France and 
England. For 6 years he was a gardener in 
Central Park, New York, and on private es- 
tates in Long Island, and then became park 
superintendent in Hartford, Conn. Conrad 
was born there, in the superintendent's resi- 
dence in Elizabeth Park. 

When Conrad was 9, the family moved to 
Minneapolis, where his father developed a 
park system which won worldwide attention. 
A bold and imaginative builder, the elder 
Wirth also put forward an idea now gen- 
erally accepted, but then brandnew. Parks, 
he held, are for recreation as well as beauty; 
this calls for tennis courts and baseball dia- 
monds as well as rose gardens. 

Conrad Wirth couldn't have had a better 
teacher. But when he got out of Massachu- 
setts University he went into private practice, 
first in San Francisco, then in New Orleans. 
For 4 years he had nothing to do with parks. 
The gulf country was booming, and Wirth 
and his partner, Harold Neale, worked on 
projects of considerable splendor. The big- 
gest was the Pass Christian Island develop- 
ment, a 5,000-acre venture involving the 
creation of islands and canals and intended 
to rival Florida at its flossiest. 

But the Florida boom collapsed, and all 
around the gulf big plans went glimmering. 
Property was selling for 10 cents on the 
dollar. Nobody needed landscape architects 
to plan multimillion-dollar dream cities. 
“I'd have been glad to plan a miniature golf 
course,” says Wirth. / 

Just when he needed it most he was offered 
a post on the Planning Commission for Wash- 
ington, D. C. There he got to know Park 
Service men, liked their devotion to the 
parks, their unusual esprit de corps. When 
they had an opening in 1931, he took it 
gladly, and was back in the family business, 
parks. His brother, the admiral, held out 
stanchly, but the land got him in the end. 
After World War II he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds at An- 
napolis, and later went into the real-estate 
business in California. 

Wirth’s work for 20 years was long-range 
planning. Some of it is only now bearing 
fruit; one result is the new Cape Hatteras 
Seashore Recreational Area, a brand-new 
type of national playground. Nowhere in 
the system was there a great stretch of At- 
lantic seacoast still undeveloped. Wirth 
studied every mile of the coast and found 
nothing to compare with the picturesque 
islands making up North Carolina's outer 
banks. To get what he wanted took 20 
years, but in his work you have to have 
patience. 
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Adding to this park or that, wirty, han 
died massive land deals, in one case ie : 
ping 180,000 acres of grazing land {or 10 Ceo 
acres of valuable timber owned by Montay, 
but inside Glacier National Park. He a0: 
himself an authority on “inholdings” .-" 
hopes before he retires to see many of Gen 
disappear. Inholdings are land privately 
owned, but inside the parks. Inside on 
moth Cave National Park, for instance there 
are two privately owned caves. The Pat 
Service hopes to buy them in time, put good 
caves run high these days; this pair wij) Cost 
around $500,000. For a long time the q v- 
ernment didn’t own the actual site where 
Cornwallis surrendered, in Yorktown batt}e. 
field, but Wirth bought that in 1948 

Wirth has had a hand in developing 56) 
city and State parks as well as the nationa) 
ones. That came about in the days of the 
depression, when, as Interior's represent. 
ative, he had charge of CCC camps which 
built or improved parks all over the land 
He sighs, these shorthanded days, for the 
crew he had then—95,000 young men, 17 to 
23, who could do anything from stringing 
power lines to digging artificial lakes. For 
years to come, vacationists will have a bet- 
ter time because we had that siege of unem. 
ployment in the grim thirties. Virginia haq 
1 State park in 1933, for example; by 1949 jt 
had 6, drawing just under 500,000 visitors a 
year. : 

Wirth became director in December of 
1951. He is one of the few top officials to 
survive the change of administration: Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay decided 
that Wirth was uniquely qualified for a 
highly difficult job and ought not to be dis- 
turbed. “It is men like this,” says Secretary 
McKay, “that give to Government service 
the prestige it deserves.” To repay his work 
and worry, he can reflect on solid accom- 
plishments. The Cape Hatteras seashore— 
the finest beach preservation in the 
world—is his special pride. Land buying 
will be finished this summer. Both million- 
aires and bums contributed to this newest of 
the parks. The wealthy patrons were Paul 
Mellon and Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce, children 
of the late Andrew; they put up $618,000. 
This is a form of philanthropy Wirth is cul- 
tivating hard. A special booklet titled, “The 
Fifth Essence,” is put before ladies and gen- 
tlemen of wealth, inviting contributions to 
the national park trust fund. The frugal 
Wirth got a donation to publish this appeal, 
and the book carries no publication date, so 
it can’t get dated. 

The down-and-outers who helped with 
Hatteras were on the Outer Banks in “tran- 
sient camps” in the thirties; some had been 
be nus marchers in 1932. The sea was mak- 
ing inroads, and thé campers tied down the 
shifting dunes with brush fences and tough 
grass. One of the campers came back to 
show his wife where he had worked as a j0)- 
less and penniless youth, and what the pleas- 
ant consequences have been. The ex-bum 
couldn’t tarry. A big wheel now, he was on 
his way to Florida for a winter vacation, 
driving his expensive new car. 

This year also should see the creation of 
Cumberland Gap National Monument, 
21,000-acre park in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and Harpers Ferry National Mon- 
ument, in West Virginia and Maryland. An- 
other major project is under way at Inde- 
pendence Hall, which will stand in a setting 
of dignity and charm at the end of & 3-block 
mall. And the Statue of Liberty, a shabby 
disgrace 5 years ago, has been refurbished. 

There is also a new deal for concession 0» 
erations, expected to produce better service 
for tourists. The parks now take 4 percent- 
age of the gross instead of the net, and Wirth 
tries to extract a promise of bigger and bet 
ter facilities in return. Major improvemett 
is under way in Grand Teton, including § 
whole new tourist village; it is the first large 
scale development in any national park 8 


30 years. 
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But these are bright spots in a dark pic- 
ture. Every year brings more visitors, com- 
ing earlier, staying later. This is precisely 
what the parks are for. The trouble is, the 

arks are in no shape to accommodate so 
much business. 

“Some of the camping grounds are so 
crowded,” Wirth says, “that they amount to 
outdoor slums. Before the war, the biggest 
attendance was 21 million. Last year it hit 
46 million. In 1941 we had $84 million to 
run the park system; last year we had $34 
million. What we're trying to do just can't 
be done; it’s like trying to put 2 gallons of 
water into a 1-gallon bucket.” 

Badly as he needs money for development, 
he needs maintenance money worse. Little 
could be done during the war. Budgets since 
then have been too small to allow any catch- 
ing up. The backlog of needed work—roads, 
buildings, additional campsites—is now a 
towering $600 million. Wirth says he could 
usefully and sensibly spend $60 million a 
year for the next 10 years, and that this 
might save the parks. “Save,” he insists, is 
not too strong. 

“Take Yellowstone,” he says. “Yellowstone 
will be destroyed if things keep on as they're 
going; literally destroyed. Crowds are walk- 
ing all over the formations, vandalism is 
more and more prevalent. We ought at least 
to keep what we've got, and we’re not doing 
it. All we can do is put patch on patch, and 
that’s bad business, whether it’s a national 
park or a private home.” 

Cabins are @ major dilemma. The parks 
need them, and concession operators would 
build them—but not until there are suitable 
sites. That means light, sewer, and water 
systems, Wirth hasn’t got the money. His 
chances of getting as much money as he 
needs don’t seem bright, but Wirth tackles 
the job cheerfully. His best bet, he sees 
clearly, is to persuade Congress and the Na- 
tion that it would be money well and profit- 
ably spent. 

“Twenty-three States,” he says, “say travel 
{fs one of their three biggest industries. The 
business can’t be measured accurately, but 
it’s estimated to run somewhere between 
twelve and thirty billion a year. It is be- 
lieved the parks generate more than $2 billion 
of this. If so, they are responsible for $580 
million which gets back to the States and the 
Federal Government in taxes. It works out 
to $150 million in local taxes and $430 million 
in Federal. 

“As I say, this travel business is a by- 
product, not our principal purpose—which 
is to help people enjoy and understand the 
God-given wonders of our country. But it’s 
& byproduct too valuable to lose. Some say 
we can’t afford to put the parks in shape 
and keep them that way. I say we can't 
afford not to. They’re making the Federal 
Government $430 million a year in taxes, and 
the Government is spending only $33 million 
on them. It’s bad business to let a plant 
be destroyed when it produces that kind 
ofareturn.” « 

Half the time in Washington, half in the 
field, Wirth commonly works 7 days a week, 
and 7 nights. It’s a job which would give 
many a man ulcers in 3 months, and often 
seems thankless, 

But Wirth is lively and resilient, and there 
is much about the job he likes a great deal. 
It is work with big consequences; a lot rides 
on Wirth’s Judgment. He likes the fact that 
it's “not just for today.” Americans will en- 
joy that new seashore at Hatteras, for in- 
stance, for hundreds of years. 

Moreover he knows the Park Service has 
many well-wishers. In Glacier, a cigar- 
smoking taxpayer took Wirth aside for a pep 
talk. ,, Don't let people run cattle in the 
parks,” he said. “Don’t let anybody cut those 
the veo t® Parks are for the wildlife and 
t people. Anything I can do, let me know.” 

is red-hot conservationist was Groucho 
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As Adjournment Nears 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of August 17, 1954, is 
worthy of our attention: 

As ADJOURNMENT NEarRs 


In what will probably be its last week of 
legislative activity, the 83d Congress still has 
before it three major bills that are now be- 
ing whipped into final shape. No matter 
with what promise of efficiency and high 
hopes of precision the Congress begins its 
labors in January, it almost invariably winds 
up in a mad mid-summer scramble to get 
home, whether it is under Democratic or 
Republican management. Human nature is 
the same in Congress as anywhere else; and 
things inevitably pile up at the end with the 
result that in those last few days or weeks 
of pressure for adjournment important 
matters tend either to be shoved aside or 
given inadequate consideration. 


One that surely has had inadequate con- 
sideration is the bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party that was tacked on to another 
anti-Communist measure on the Senate fioor 
last week: Control of the Communist con- 
spiracy concerns the safety of our country 
and is therefore a serious matter that ought 
to be handled seriously by both parties, and 
not in the end-of-term, election-year, holi- 
day spirit with which it has been treated 
in the last few days. The administration 
was strongly opposed to the bill as it passed 
the Senate. It has agreed to the more mod- 
erate House version, but it cannot be said 
that this legislation has received anything 
like the mature thought in Congress that 
it deserves. In the Senate, particularly, both 
Democrats and Republicans have indulged in 
an obviously political attempt to get credit 
for something that looks like anti-Commu- 
nist legislation irrespective of the possibil- 
ity that it might make actual control of the 
Communist conspiracy by the FBI more 
difficult than ever. 


The atomic-energy bill and the farm bill 
are the other two important measures that 
are still pending. They each passed House 
and Senate with significant points of differ- 
ence. Yesterday conference committees 
agreed on both bills and they should shortly 
be at the White House. These two bills when 
completed ought to add substantially to the 
legislative record of the 83d Congress. The 
monumental tax revision bill was signed into 
law yesterday; the bill to increase benefits 
and extend coverage under social security 
is now safely through both Houses; a $3 
billion foreign-aid program has been author- 
ized, although the exact size of the appro- 
priation is still in dispute. The St. Lawrence 
seaway is certainly on the credit side; and 
so are the Housing Act and the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, though in certain respects these 
latter two fali so far short of what is desira- 


ble that the credit they add is very slight — 


indeed. 

These are only some of the highlights, and 
they omit mention of many failures of the 
present Congress. We will review the record 
in more detail when adjournment is an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile, in addition 
to the few larger issues that are still pending, 
there are some smaller ones which could 
easily be taken care of during these final few 
days. As a positive example the Senate 
ought to pass the implementing legislation 
(already approved by the House) that would 
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make effective the International Copyright 
Convention ratified some weeks ago. As a 
negative example both Houses should take 
care to see that there does not slip through, 
via a rider or otherwise, the proposed author- 
ization of a dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, which would constitute an invasion 
of the national park system. The 83d Con- 
gress is nearing its end. It still has it in its 
power materially to add to or detract from 
the record it has already built. 





Exploration During the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am including herewith an article 
written by the well-known explorer, 
Wendell Phillips Dodge, on exploration 
during the year 1953, appearing in the 
New International Year Book, 1954, 
Events of 1953, copyrighted by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Commander Dodge is looked upon as 
an outstanding authority on this subject, 
and, during 9 years as editor of the Ex- 
plorers Journal of the Explorers Club, 
New York, his reports about scientific 
exploration, particularly, have had 
worldwide circulation. 

With House bill H. R. 8954 in the 
offing, along with Senate bill 3381, it is 
believed this article may prove enlight- 
ening to all who read it in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

EXPLORATION 


During the year 1953 exploration achieved 
a new high and a new low in the final con- 
quest of Mount Everest and in penetrating 
to the greatest depth of the sea. These two 
events stand out above all others, although 
there were many other notable attainments, 


MOUNT EVEREST 


In exploration today, the explorer leader 
who plans and executes expeditions rarely is 
just a scientist; it is he who must correlate 
the severr’ sciences that may be involved in 
an exploration expedition, making each as 
effective as possible in the final accomplish- 
ment. Such was Col. John Hunt, expedition 
leader of the successful British Mount Ever- 
est expedition, who planned the assault on 
the earth’s highest peak, the 29,002-foot 
Gariskhanta, on the frontier between Nepal 
and Tibet, in 27°50’ N., 87°5' E.—the Goddess 
of the World, to Tibetans, who call it Chol- 
molungma. 

Everest was conquered on Friday, May 29, 
1953, 3 days before the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II of the British Commonwealth, 
by the New Zealand beekeeper and moun- 
taineer, Edmund P. Hillary, and the famous 
Sherpa guide, Tensing Norkay. Soon after- 
ward the two British men-—-Col. Sir John 
Hunt and Sir Edmund P. Hillary—were 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and Tensing 
Norkay was given the highest honor for a 
national of another country. 


EXPLORATION UNDER THE SEA 


On September 30, 1953, Prof. Auguste Pic- 
card, of Switzerland, and his 31-year-old son, 
Jacques, penetrated to the greatest depth 
under the surface of the sea, reaching about 
10,330 feet, easily beating the record of some 
6,900 feet set by 2 French naval officers dur- 
ing the previous month. 
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Professor Piccard reported that 2 miles 
beneath the surface of the sea there was a 
gravelike calm, and Stygian blackness broken 
only by ghostly flickers of phosphorescence, 
hinting at unknown forms of life. “There 
was nothing else to see—even our powerful 
searchlight grayed away in the silent, sunless 
darkness of the abyss,” he said. 

Dr. Edward C. Ballard, director of Great 
Britain’s National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington-on-Thames, set out to investi- 
gate why the temperature of the earth's crust 
fluctuates like a fever chart of a sick man, by 
means of a series of temperature readings on 
the floor of the Atlantic Ocean. He dropped 
electric thermometers 15 feet into the ooze 
of the Atlantic 2,000 fathoms below the re- 
search ship Discovery II, on an oceanographic 
mission west of the Irish coast. 

The experiment was to be primarily a piece 
of research into the heat flow dynamics of 
the inaccessible interior of this planet, to 
help geophysicists to understand what causes 
volcanic eruptions and why the great ocean 
deeps are where they are, and also to acquire 
a better understanding of the temperature 
gradients of the so-called mantle of the 
earth. 

Beginning in the spring of 1953, imagina- 
tive achievements in exploration by a French 
naval officer-explorer, Capt. Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, began aboard the Calypso, a 350- 
ton, 142-foot former American minesweeper 
completely converted to oceanographic pur- 
poses. Captain Cousteau is a coinventor of 
the device that for the first time enables men 
safely, comfortably, and independently of all 
surface connections to enter depths once per- 
mitted only to men encumbered with the old- 
fashioned bulky diving gear. 

Called an aqualung, the Costeau device is 
a breathing apparatus through which the 
diver breathes compressed air carried in 
tanks on his back. An ingenious valve au- 
to matically releases the proper amount of 
air as depth pressures vary, and the body al- 
ways maintains an interior pressure equal 
to that outside. Lead weights hold the un- 
derwater swimmer at any level he chooses, 
while flippers on his feet give him extra 
power. 

Captain Cousteau’s underwater photo- 
graphs reveal for the first time that the re- 
gions beneath seas are a blaze of brilliant 
colors. As a result of his undersea explora- 
tions already made during the year 1953, 
Captain Cousteau learned that strange 
fishes, the civil engineers of the undersea 
world, build Red Sea beaches by grinding 
coral in their powerful jaws. 

Another invention of Captain Cousteau, 
the aquascope, meaning “water looker,” is 
just that, an unique 2,700-pound tank built 
of armorplate steel with wide plastic win- 
dows. It carries two men with color cam- 
eras, high-voltage power equipment and 
high-speed lights 50 feet to 100 feet down to 
become an inconspicuous part of the natural 
marine habitat on the sea floor. 

Lying prone on an air mattress inside the 
aquascope, the photographers were able to 
catch underseas life on natural color film at 
midnight as well as midday. They were able 
to stay down indefinitely, watching fishes 
and other creatures of the reefs and shoals 
in all their normal activities. Split-second 
flashes of the powerful lights do not seem 
to disturb marine life sitting for portraits. 

In the Calypso a diving well amidships 
permits the ship's human fish to come in 
and out of water comfortably regardless of 
the air temperature outside. On her deck 
she carried a helicopter, and below were 
scientific laboratories of several kinds, 
Twenty men were in the crew. 

The main interest of the expedition is 
Physical oceanography—depths, physical, 
and chemical properties of ocean water, and 
the like. As aqualung divers are limited to 
300 feet and can stay down about an hour at 


a time, much of this work will be done with 
instruments. 
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Working with a new technique he bas de- 
vised, Victor C. Anderson, physicist, collected 
evidence that indicated a scattering layer 
that derives its name from the fact that 
concentrations of marine organisms refiect 
sounds that strike them. The presence of 
this scattering layer is an important factor 
in the operation of somar or echo-sounding 
equipment. , . 

A large number of echoes on a series of 
records taken in deep water some 12 miles 
west of San Diego indicated the presence of 
fish 12 to 18 inches long at a depth of 1,200 
yards. 

IRAQ 

For more than a hundred years many 
famous antiquities have been uncovered in 
Iraq, which yielded its first Paleolithic, or 
Old Stone Age skeletal remains to a co- 
operative archaeological expedition of the 
Directorate General of Antiquities of the 
Iraq Government and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C. These were 
of a small child unearthed in situ 26 feet 
deep in the Paleolithic deposits in excava- 
tions at Shanidar Cave, some 250 airline 
miles north of Baghdad, in northern Iraq. 
Ralph S. Solecki, archaeologist and director 
of the expedition, and a Fulbright research 
scholar in Iraq, made the announcement 
in the summer of 1953. 

The site of the discovery lies within the 
Zagros Mountains in the valley of the 
Greater Zab River north of the rolling 
steppeland which forms part of a fertile 
farmland area extending from Egypt to Iran. 
The cave within which the deposits were 
explored is a large amphitheaterlike shelter 
which has been leached out of solid lime- 
stone rock. 

The skeletal remains of the child, repre- 
sented by the teeth, skull fragments, and 
whole and fragmentary remains of the arm 
and leg bones, were found well within the 
deposit characterized by stone implements 
of the Mousterian Age. This period is of 
Paleolithic origin, dated geologically in 
Europe to a cold phase of the Ice Ages. 


DANISH SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN 


Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, lead- 
er of an important continuing exploration 
expedition to Central Asia, reported in the 
summer of 1953 that he and three fellow 
workers from the National Museum of Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, had gone into the un- 
known and uncharted central mountains 
of Arghanistan and studied the various no- 
madic tribes there: Hazaras, Aimaks, and 
Pakhtoons. Prince Peter, also carrying on 
with his Tibetan research, achieved a goal 
of anthropometrically measuring 2,000 Ti- 
betans. 

On the road to Lhasa, the so-called Stair- 
case which takes one up over 12,000 feet at 
Lingtu, Prince Peter learned more than is 
generally known about the “Abominable 
Snowman.” After a halt at WNgatang 
(Gnatong), being caught by the early mon- 
soon rain, he and a small party, including 
the Princess, went on to Kopup at the foot 
of the 14,000-foot Jelep-la Pass. This place 
is reputed for its Abominable Snowmen, all 
sorts of legends about them being current 
there. With tales of this mysterious beast 
continuing to persist, the London Daily 
Mail was to sponsor an international ex- 
pedition in 1954 to track down the legen- 
dary dweller of the Himalayan heights. 

Gerald Russell, 43-year-old naturalist of 
the United States, who was the first to cap- 
ture a giant baby panda as a member of the 
Harkness Expedition on the Chinese-Tibetan 
border in 1936, is to be the leader of the 
expedition. Among others are Tom Stobart, 
39, who filmed the conquest of Mount Ever- 
est in May 1953, and Ralph Izzard, 43, Daily 
Mail correspondent, who followed Sir John 
Hunt's footsteps part of the way through 
the wilds of Mount Everest. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS DopcE. 
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Problems of World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an address by Mr. O. R. Strack. 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Com. 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture, anq 
Labor on Import Policy, before the an. 
nual Rutgers AFL Labor Institute, Ay. 
gust 4, 1954. 

The speech follows: 

PROBLEMS OF WoRLD TRADE 


(Address by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agri. 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, before the annual Rutgers AFL Labor 
Institute, August 4, 1954) 


The interest of labor in the conditions 
under which imports enter this country is 
no less vital and direct than that of the 
employers who operate in industry, agricul. 
ture, and mining. Both are concerned over 
the loss of production, or earnings. To the 
worker this means loss of employment or a 
curtailment of hours of work. Or it may 
mean a reduction in wages, loss of fringe 
benefits, or a deterioration in working con- 
ditions. To the employer or owner it means 
lower sales, lower profits, or actual financial 
loss. 

The real question involved in assessing the 
effects of imports is the character of the 
competition and the condition of our home 
market as it confronts import competition. 
These two factors determine to what extent 
imports may be injurious, a matter of in- 
difference or even helpful. Broad or gen- 
eral statements against imports are mean- 
ingless as: are statements that indiscrimi- 
nately praise imports and trade in general. 

Trade is not and never was an end in 
itself. To be worth the effort it must be 
profitable to someone. However, it can hap- 
pen that what is profitable to one person 
or to one group may be injurious or detri- 
mental to another person or group. It is 
this latter condition, inherent in many trade 
transactions, that gives rise to the problems 
of trade. Obviously if imports injured no 
one there would be no opposition to them. 

The principal question is whether import 
trade can be conducted profitably without 
injury to someone else or whether, if this 
cannot be done, the benefits may so outweigh 
the injury that imports may still be justified; 
or again, whether the conditions of importa- 
tion can be adjusted to limit the damage 
without greatly restricting the import 
volume. 


Undoubtedly a great part of our imports 
are not only helpful and profitable but also 
have the great advantage of injuring none 
of our own producers or undermining our 
labor standards. Into this category fall most 
of our imports on the free list, which com- 
prises nearly 60 percent of our total imports. 
Coffee is such a product. It is our number 
one import item. In 1953 we impc rted 
$1,465,000,000 worth of the tropical berry. 
No one complained except against the price; 
and the import trade must have been profit- 
able. Here then we have the almost ideal 
conditions of trade. No one produces coffee 
in this country and we are delighted to 0b- 
tain the product free of duty from the trop- 
ical countries that are especially adapted 
coffee growing. 

The same condition applies to most of the 
other items on the free list. Some of them, 
such as tin, represent materials that we lack 
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completely or such as newsprint which we 
roduce only in inadequate quantity. 

Should all our imports fall into these 
classes we would hear very little of the for- 
eign trade problem. That is not the case, 
however, and consequently. we do have trade 
problems. We do import products that com- 
pete with those produced in this country; 
and most of such imports are on our dutiable 
list. The problem is twofold. Export inter- 
ests wish to sell ever greater quantities in 
foreign markets. Such interests may over- 

roduce with respect to the domestic demand 
and thus face the alternative of unprofitable 
prices at home, with possible outright losses, 
or disposing of the surplus in other countries. 

We have several important farm crops that 
are in a chronic state of overproduction in 
relation to the domestic market and as a re- 
sult have become wholly dependent upon 
exports for their well-being. Such crops are 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco. We also have 
come to export a good part of our recently 
expanded crops of soybeans and rice. These 
are the sources of much of the pressure for 
further tariff reductions. 

Our imports from other countries deter- 
mine in great part how much they can buy 
from us. If we import little we cannot ex- 
port much. Those who wish to export farm »« 
products and thus get rid of their surpluses 
insist that we should import in sufficient vol- 
ume to make this possible. Also, those who 
look to the foreign markets as outlets for in- 
dustrial products such as machinery, auto- 
mobiles, office equipment, and steel, not so 
much for the disposal of surplus production 
but to spread the overhead and thus increase 
profits, are strong in their support of a high 
volume of imports, 

Neither of these groups seeks imports for 
the sake of imports; nor do they care what 
the imports consist of. They are interested 
primarily in an operation that will put dol- 
lars into foreign hands which in turn may be 
spent on American cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
soybeans, automobiles, office equipment, etc. 

What is wrong with this? 

Nothing at all, but for one thing. Not all 
our imports, as already stated, are non-com- 
petitive with our own production, such as are 
coffee, tea, tin, etc. Many of our imports 
compete directly in our own market with the 
output of our own factories and farms. ‘That 
is why the trade problem is twofold. Export 
interests, seeking to expand export markets 
or to hold on to the war and postwar arti- 
ficially high levels of exports, demand that 
we expand our imports sufficiently to make 
this possible. On the other hand, our pro- 
ducers, our manufacturers and farm opera- 
tors and their workers who are hit by the 
competition from imported products chal- 
lenge this concept. 

They wish to know why they should be 
exposed to injurious or even disastrous com- 
petition, leading to demoralized market con- 
ditions, production cutbacks, unemployment 
and the discomfiture of labor generally, so 
that someone else may be favored with more 
profitable trade. 

The export interests respond that more im- 
ports will not really hurt at all; that in fact 
they are good for everybody in general. Nat- 
urally the domestic producers who actually 
experience the competition are outraged and 
galled over the presumption of the benefi- 
claries of exports, themselves free of import 
competition or thoroughly insulated against 
it, In lecturing their brethren about the 
benefits of imports and adding insult to in- 
jury by saying that the import competition 
does not hurt. 

The export interests add that if their ex- 
ports decline, as they will if foreign aid is 
reduced and tariffs are not, unemployment 
Will as certainly result as it will if imports 
displace domestic products in our market. 
And this is true. 

Thus we do have a conflict of interests 
‘nd the question is how it can best be 
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resolved. Is it simply a quantitative ques- 
tion, 1. e., a simple question of whether more 
people would be unemployed by a shrinkage 
in our exports than the number that would 
be displaced by imports if freer trade policies 
were adopted? Or is something else at stake? 

Export interests and the supporters of 
freer trade introduce another element at this 
point, a political factor as distinguished from 
the economic. This is the need for friends 
in the cold war. Against what they call the 
minor injury that might result from further 
tariff reductions, must be set the weight of 
free-world harmony. We cannot make or 
keep friends if we increase tariff rates or 
refuse to lower them on goods that friendly 
nations would like to ship to us in greater 
volume. Moreover, say the freer-trade pro- 
ponents, both we and our debtors are getting 
tired of economic assistance from this coun- 
try. Other countries would vastly prefer to 
pay their own way. It is humiliating to them 
to receive financial grants from us; and our 
taxpayers are getting equally tired of footing 
the bill. 

Thus the export interests have very strong 
and appealing considerations on their side. 
Undoubtedly policies designed to implement 
these considerations would and should pre- 
vail if they are not counterbalanced by other 
considerations. 

However, there do exist compelling con- 
siderations on the other side. 

1. A continuing high level of production 
and employment in this country is to the 
interest not only of this country but to 
nations that side with us. We are stronger 
militarily if we are strong economically 
rather than weak. Other countries sell 
more here when we are prosperous than if 
our economic activity subsides. 

Imports hitting a surplus or buyer’s mar- 
ket, if allowed to come in at prices below 
those prevailing here, produce defiationary 
effects. In order to defend themselves 
against heavy inventory losses domestic pro- 
ducers under such circumstances will cur- 
tail production, and this means layoffs, 
shorter workweeks, etc. If these retrench- 
ing measures are widespread because import 
competition is widespread the deflationary 
forces will be difficult to halt, and our econ- 
omy may be greatly weakened. This would 
be unfortunate not only for us but for our 
friends in the cold war. 

The threat from this source can be greatly 
minimized if tariff rates substantially bridge 
the competitive gap and thus prevent gross 
underselling. It can also be contained 
within tolerable limits by the imposition of 
flexible import quotas that would set aside 
@ reasonable share of the market to imports. 

2. It is imperative that we maintain pro- 
duction, employment, prices, and wages at 
high levels. Also we must maintain con- 
ditions that are conducive to the flow of 
investments into plant renewals, plant ex- 
pansions, and the building of new plants. 
Otherwise the balance between production 
and consumption will break down. 

Maintenance of these elements at a high 
level is n because of our high na- 
tional obligations, mostly contracted at a 
time of high prices. To meet our defense 
budget, our interest payment on the public 
debt, etc., we must have a high national 
income. Our price level therefore cannot 
be allowed to drop substantially. Our an- 
nual national budget today is of nearly the 


magnitude as our total national income in. 


1939. Therefore we cannot think of going 
back to the prewar price levels. 

Imports that undercut our market when 
it is in a surplus state will threaten the 
whole economic structure. They will go 
counter to all the special provisions made 
to cushion our economy against deflation, 
such as unemployment insurance, social se- 
curity, minimum wages, obligatory collec- 
tive bargaining, farm-price supports, bank- 
deposit insurance, etc. These are all well- 
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imbedded interferences with a free market; 
but the reduction of tariffs is in the opposite 
direction and will tend to undo the effects 
of these measures. 

Unfair foreign competition makes more 
difficult the planning of production; it puts 
a damper on investment and on plans to 
expand production facilities. Therefore it 
undermines the conditions necessary for 
continuing prosperity. 

With the obligations of collective bargain- 
ing, high wages, and high material costs 
resting upon the domestic producers, they 
are in no position to compete with imports 
the foreign producers of which are not simi- 
larly burdened. If we support the govern- 
mental policies that create these burdens 
we must see to it that competition from 
abroad does not take advantage of the dis- 
ability imposed upon our producers and 
manufacturers. The boss, in hoping to meet 
low import’ prices, can no longer tell his 
employees overnight, “I am sorry, I find it 
necessary in order to compete with imports, 
to reduce wages 20 percent.” No. His costs 
are quite rigid and he enjoys a compara- 
tively narrow margin of competitive flexi- 
bility. 

Therefore when the export interests urge 
greater imports through further tariff re- 
ductions they prescribe for their fellow pro- 
ducers what they would abhor for them- 
selves, namely, being pitted against formid- 
able competition with one competitive arm 
tied behind their backs. 

Take note of that, for example, that wheat 
and cotton, the export interests of which 
are in the forefront of the freer-trade pa- 
rade, are themselves rigidly protected by 
highly restrictive import quotas. In addi- 
tion both are the beneficiaries of price sup- 
ports and subsidies. 

They excuse their protection on the 
grounds of their price supports. But what 
of the fixed burdens on industrial produc- 
ers? What is the difference? Each is the 
result of the operation of public policy as 
expressed in laws on the statute books. 

These various considerations, if properly 
presented to foreign countries, would be un- 
derstood by them. But who offers them such 
explanations? No one. Rather our policy 
seems to be to ignore the plain facts of our 
domestic economy and its vulnerability to 
import competition and thus to lead our 
overseas friends to believe that we agree 
with them when they insist on a wider open- 
ing of our doors to imports. This is faulty 
policy, to say the least, and will lead to 
our immeasurable embarrassment and to 
bitter reaction abroad when the weight of 
the counterconsiderations to freer trade 
can no longer be ignored. That time is 
fast approaching and all the heavy and 
clumsy efforts to ignore these facts of life 
will lead to the same unpleasant results as 
the flouting of inescapable facts usually 
begets. 

3. The United States has already greatly 
reduced its tariff. This fact is only begin- 
ning to become known. We have cut our 
tariffs by over half, and rising prices have 
lowered them yet more, Today our average 
tariff level on dutiable items is 75 percent 
below the level of the 1931-35 period. No 
other country can exhibit a record surpass- 
ing this. Moreover, we make little use of 
the many nontariff restrictions that are 
widely used by other countries, such a6 ex- 
change controls, import licenses, bilateral 
trading. arrangements, and import quotas. 
Oddly enough, such import quotas as we do 
have are principally for the benefit of cot- 
ton, wheat, and wheat flour producers who 
are noted for their strenuous opposition to 
protection. 

The United States in the past 20 years has 
joined the ranks of the low-tariff countries, 
with only 6 or 7 countries having lower aver- 
age tariff protection than we. The fact is 
that our tariff reductions have been made 
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during a period when their effects could not 
be fully tested, 1. e., under the umbrella of a 
seller's market when demand for goods was 
strong in relation to supply. The result is 
that today as we move out of the seller's 
market into a buyer's or surplus market, 
many industries find themselves competi- 
tively overexposed as other countries re- 
gain their prewar export capacity. 

Therefore the need today is for a more 
satisfactory remredy than the existing ones 
against the errors committed by those who 
so eagerly and recklessly wielded the axe 
on our tariff over a 20-year period. 

Today when out of some 40 applications 
to the Tariff Commission under the escape 


clause 1 or 2 tariff rates are increased, loud ' 


protests go up abroad and also at home. Yet 
the escape clause is a part of our trade 
agreements and it has been most niggardly 
enforced. 

Just recently in response to the restoration 
of the duty on watches in pursuance of an 
escape clause action through the Tariff Com- 
mission, Switzerland, which is the predom- 
inant source of watch imports, screamed to 
the high heavens and threatened’ retalia- 
tion. . 

That is the reward we reap when we liber- 
alize our trade barriers excessively. Switz- 
erland had taken 83 percent of our market 
for watches under the reduced tariff rate. 
The domestic industry was clearly at a com- 
petitive disadvantage because of the much 
higher wages prevailing here. Had it not 
been for the generally very prosperous con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country 
there cannot be the least doubt that our 
watch industry would have been wholly de- 
stroyed. 

When, however, we undertake to preserve 
what is left of this industry, Switzerland, a 
very fine country, inhabited by very fine 
people, grows angry and denounces and 
threatens us as if we were traitors, faithless, 
and heartless. This, I say, is the fruit of 
our craven long-term policy of economic 
appeasement. It is obvious that if Switzer- 
land had captured 100 percent of our mar- 
ket for watches she would not have been 
satisified and would have protested vehe- 
mently had we then undertaken to reestab- 
lish the watch industry in this country. 


So long as other countries need only to 
file a sharp protest and threaten to go 
communistic to bring us to book, so long 
will they use such tactics. It costs them 
nothing. We ourselves forged the weapon 
for them and placed it in their hands. It 
would be surprising indeed if they did not 
use it. We should withdraw any and all 
policies that assume that international 
friendship is for sale. Such policies only 
expose us to a species of bluff and blackmail. 

The conclusion follows that the conflict of 
interest in our trade should be resolved on 
a quantitative economic rather than an 
international political basis. The cry of 
communism and cold war has been over- 
worked by those who see in it a weapon to 
be used to their own profit. 

4. The remaining question, then, is one of 
balance of benefits or injury. The helping 
of one group of producers, namely, the export 
interests, by a method that jeopardizes or 
actually injures other producers is neither 
fair nor can any net economic gain be at- 
tributed to it. As matters stand it appears 
that in the aggregrate much more harm, 
actual and potential, can come from excessive 
tariff reductions or inadequate protection 
than can be counterbalanced by any result- 
ing benefits to exports. 

In the first place, many more workers are 
employed in industries and agricultural pur- 
suits that are exposed to injury from imports 
in varying degrees than are employed direct- 
ly or indirectly in production and servicing 
of goods for The ratio, conserva- 
tively stated, is 5 to 1. The segment of our 
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economy that is vulnerable to import compe- 
tition covers the whole country, east, west, 
north, and south, and every State in the 
Union. It cannot be injured on a broad 
front or actively threatened with injury or 
forced to operate under the blight of im- 
pending adversity without undermining the 
economic health of all industry and agri- 
culture, including the exporters. 

Some three or four million workers, by 
liberal estimates, are employed directly or 
indirectly in production for export. Actual- 
ly, however, only about 40 percent of these 
should be counted because nearly 60 percent 
of our commercial exports are attributable 
to our free-list imports. In other words, when 
we talk about the tariff question we are con- 
cerned with only about 40 percent of our 
imports, 1. e., the dutiable list. If we should 
embargo all these dutiable imports we would 
still have the 60 percent that are on the free 
list; and they would sustain exports of a 
somewhat equal volume. 

Thus the figure on export employment at- 
tributable to dutiable imports, or that part 
of our trade affected by the tariff, shrinks 
to a figure ranging from 1,200,000 to 1,600,000. 
This may be compared to some 15 million, or 
10 times as many workers employed, directly 
and indirectly, in import-vulnerable indus- 
tries anc branches of agriculture. 

This shows a very one-sided equation and 
may be mitigated by several considerations. 
Some of our industries and farm products 
are for the time being at least, adequately 
protected by existing rates. Also, not all 
parts of a vulnerable industry are equally 
subject to injury. Some of the large units 
may be better able to withstand foreign com- 
petition than the smaller enterprises. Their 
productivity per man-hour may be suffi- 
ciently high to offset our high wage rates. 
In general this is true of our mass produc- 
tion industries and they have not been 
counted among those that are vulnerable to 
import competition. 

However, further tariff reductions would 
bring more products and more industries 
and farm commodities into the zone of vul- 
nerability. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that on 
balance the interest of domestic producers 
in reasonable protection greatly outweighs 
the claim of export interests to foreign mar- 
kets that can be gained only at the expense 
of increased imports that will injure our 
domestic economy. 

The conflict can, however, be resolved if 
we adopt a policy of having no trade bar- 
rier higher or no quota restriction tighter 
than that necessary to prevent substantial 
import injury. Such a policy would con- 
template a product-by-product approach to 
tariff adjustments as contrasted with, gen- 
eral upward or downward revisions of the 
tariff. It would include the use of import 
quotas as a means of assuring to imports a 
fair share of our market without throwing 
our own industries and their workers to the 
wolves of unfair import competition. 

Such a policy would help to maintain our 
industrial and agricultural production at the 
necessary high levels and this in turn would 
assure other countries a larger market here 
than they would have if we allowed them to 
upset our economy. 

The Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy does not seek high tariffs. We seek 
the highest level of trade that our economy 
can absorb without destroying the under- 
lying bases of a lively trade, namely, the 
American labor standard and a healthy com- 
petitive medium for our industry and agri- 
culture. This calls for a judicious and care- 
ful adjustment of our tariffs and quotas, up 
or down, as the case may be. 

We should begin by greatly liberalizing 
import quotas on wheat, wheat flour, and 
raw cotton. 


August 17 
‘One Hundred Years on the Great Lakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the follow. 
ing article commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Oglebay, Norton 4 
Co., one of Cleveland’s pioneer firms. 
This is one of America’s highly respecteq 
industrial enterprises. Its founders, 
past and present officers typify the best 
of American business and industrial 
leadership and tradition. 

The article follows: 

One HunpDRED YEARS ON THE GreEAT Laxrs 


This year Oglebay, Norton & Co. celebrates 
its 100th anniversary. Concerning itself 


’ originally with the mining and selling of 


fron ore in the Lake Superior district, it 
has since grown in size until today it is 
active in iron ore mines, coal mines, dock 
facilities, and acts as sales agent for ore, 
coal, and other raw materials used in the 
steel, ceramic, and chemical industries. 


The formation of the Great Lakes Bacin 
by retreating glaciers of the ice age millions 
of years ago resulted in one of America’s 
greatest natural assets. In addition to this 
largest of all inland seas there was laid down 
at the same time in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota great iron-ore deposits and 
to the south coal was formed in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Thus there were formed millions of years 
ago the waterways and raw materials which 
were to play an important part in the in- 
dustrial development by man of the Great 
Lakes Basin. 

DISCOVERY OF IRON ORE 


Discovered as early as 1600 by French ex- 
plorers it wasn’t until 1780 that man first 
recorded formation of iron ore in the Lake 
Superior district. In addition, copper, fish, 
fur, and timber were found in plentiful sup- 
ply. However, the full impact of the record- 
ing or iron ore in the Lake Superior district 
failed to stir the imagination of these early 
explorers. It wasn’t until a good 60 years 
later, with the rediscovery of iron ore in the 
Lake Superior area, that man’s imagination 
was fired. These early pioneers correctly 
reasoned that if iron could be brought down 
to lower lake ports and coal brought up from 
the south, a great iron producing center 
could be established along the shores of Lake 
Erie. Earliest of these practical men who 
had visions of mining the ore and bringing 
it to Lake Erie ports were Isaac Hewitt & 
H. B. Tuttle, Cleveland commission meét- 
chants. The company, known as Hewitt and 
Tuttle, was principally engaged in the selling 
of food. However, as time went on, they 
became more and more interested in the sell- 
ing of Lake Superior iron ores. The first 
shipment of ore from the Lake Superior re- 
gion to the lower lakes was made in 1853 
comprising 6 barrels. It was dug by hand 
and hauled by mule team to water, hauled 
by mule again around the Soo, wheel-bar- 
reled onto a sailing ship and, legend has it, 
consigned to the commission firm of Hewitt 
& Tuttle. 

The firm of Hewitt & Tuttle, forerunner of 
Ogiebay, Norton & Co., from this small be 
ginning started the flood of iron ore which 
was to reach an alltime high of approul- 
mately 95 million tons in 1953. 
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1954 
S00 LOCKS CONSTRUCTED 


Insignificant as this beginning may seem, 
the tremendous tonnages moved today would 
be impossible without the construction of 
the locks at the Soo. These early business- 
men realized that without a practical method 
of navigating the rapids at the Soo larger 
tonnages could not have been economically 
prought down. A petition to construct such 
a lock was turned down by the United States 
Government. Henry Clay, the leading states- 
man of that time and a strong opponent of 
the Soo locks, called the Soo “the land be- 
yond the moon.” 

Progress was not to be stopped, however, 
and in 1855 private capital constructed the 
first lock at St. Mary’s Falls. The two- 
master brig Columbia, for which it is be- 
lieved the Columbia Transportation Co. is 
named, was the first vessel to lock through 
with a full 132 tons of iron ore. The year 
that followed the opening of this lock 14,500 
tons of freight passed on the St. Mary’s 
River. Compare 14,500 tons with 125 mil- 
lion tons of freight passing on the St. Mary’s 
River in the peak season of 1953. This is 
more tonnage than moved through the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Suez Canal combined in 
a whole year. 


OGLEBAY JOINS TUTTLE 


In 1884 Earl W. Oglebay joined Horace 
Tuttle, son of the founder, in a partnership 
under the name of Tuttle, Oglebay & Co. 
The firm sold the iron ore production of 
many mines and in addition operated the 
Montreal Mine. The Montreal Mine, one of 
the deepest underground mines in the world 
has been in continuous operation since 1886. 

David Z. Norton, a well-known Cleveland 
banker, joined Mr. Oglebay in 1890, bring- 
ing with him ‘a contract for the sale of ore 
produced at the many mines of the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Mines Co. owned by 
his friend—John D. Rockefeller. The firm 
name was changed from Tuttle, Oglebay & 
Co. to Oglebay, Norton & Co. 

COLUMBIA FORMED 


Because of Oglebay, Norton & Co.’s in- 
terests in the mining, transporting and sell- 
ing of iron ore in the Lake Superior district 
they were required to charter vessel ca- 
pacity through various vessel owners. In 
the early years of this century there were 
few, if any, major steamship companies hav- 
ing more than one vessel. One of these ves- 
sel operators was Captain Richardson, man- 
aging owner of 15 large lake vessels who, 
through his friendship with E. W. Oglebay 
and D. Z. Norton, transported Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co.’s iron ore in his fleet. After his 
death on October 2, 1919, his fleet of 11 ves- 
sels was formed into the Columbia Steam- 
ship Co. which later was to be changed to 
the Columbia Transportation Co. 


COMPANY EXPANDS 


In May 1924, Oglebay, Norton & Co. was 
incorporated under the same title with Cris- 
pin Oglebay, nephew of Earl W. Oglebay, as 
President and Robert C. Norton, son of 
David Z. Norton, as treasurer. In 1928 Law- 
rence H. Norton, also a son of David Z. Nor- 
ton, became a director. 

In the years that followed, the company 
became active in the sale of raw materials, 
other than iron ore, for the steel, ceramic, 
and chemical industries. Expanding yet in 
another direction Oglebay, Norton & Co. be- 
came managers of coal mines in southern 
Ohio and West Virginia. In addition, the 
company is associated with the Toledo Lake- 
front Dock Co. and the Toledo, Lorain, and 
Fairport Dock Co. which operates dock fa- 
cilities at lower lake ports. 

Crispin Oglebay, who was appointed pres- 
ident in 1924 and later became chairman of 
the board, passed away in 1949. He was 
reeves known as a business leader, 

and sportsman. U his 
death, Robert C. Norton became iahemnin 
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of the board. Mr. Norton and his brother, 
Lawrence H. Norton, sons of David Z. Norton, 
have made important contributions to our 
present industrial and social climate. 

Another official of the company is Courtney 
Burton, grandson of E. W. Oglebay. He is a 
vice president of Oglebay, Norton & Co., pres- 
ident and director of several companies, and 
active in many cultural, civic, and other 
organizations. . 

Another grandson of a founder who carries 
on the tradition is Fred R. White, Jr., who is 
a vice president of Oglebay, Norton & Co. 
Fred White, well known to Columbia person- 
nel, is also a vice president of the Columbia 
Transportation Co. 

TAYLOR BECOMES PRESIDENT 

Mr. Harrie Taylor, a native of Chautauqua, 
N. Y., was appointed as president of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. in 1949. In addition to this 
major responsibiilty, he holds many executive 
positions and directorships with organiza- 
tions identified with mining and Great Lakes 
commerce. 

A prominent Clevelander, E. W. Sloan, Jr., 
Was appointed at the same time to vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm. 

This is a brief record of the history and 
growth of Oglebay, Norton & Co.’s first 100 
years in business and, in effect, it reflects 
the growth of the iron and steel industry in 
the Great Lakes region. Columbia takes this 
opportunity to salute Oglebay, Norton & Co. 





Wetback Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review America 
of August 14, 1954, contains the follow- 
ing interesting comment with regard to 
a subject in which I have been interested 
for some time. As a member—and 
chairman for 4 years—of the appropri- 
ations subcommittee which supplies 
funds for the activities of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice, I have visited 
the Mexican border along southeastern 
Texas and can easily visualize what has 
been happening there as described in this 
article. I feel that we should commend 
the new Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, Gen. Joseph M. 
Swing, on his drive to clean up this 
blight on our American reputation. As 
far as I am concerned, I shall continue 
to see that he is properly provided with 
sufficient funds for carrying out his 
drive. 


The article to which I refer reads as 
follows: 
WererTsack Drive Hurts POCKETEOOKS 


The Government’s drive to gain control 
over the traffic of wetbacks across the United 
States-Mexican border has turned out to be 
more effective than seemed likely 2 months 
ago. It has proved so effective, in fact, that 
@ small minority of farmers in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley has been conducting a 
most unusual campaign of vilification and 
protest against officers of the United States 
Border Patrol. In a special dispatch to the 
New York Times from Alice, Tex., dated 
August 1, Gladwin Hill tells an ar.azing and 
shameful story of the lengths to which greed 
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will sometimes drive presumably decent peo- 
ple. Immigration officers are finding it dif- 
ficult to find rooms in hotels, restaurants 
that will serve them meals and even service 
stations that will sell them gas for their cars. 
They are the objects of attack in the local 
press, which refers satirically in banner 
headlines to the occupation army. An or- 
ganized whispering campaign stresses 
atrocities allegedly committed by the Border 
Patrol in rounding up the wetbacks and re- 
turning them across the Rio Grande. Re- 
gardless of the laws of God and man—both 
of which they appear to be violating—these 
Rio Grande Valley farmers insist on their 
sacred right to hire wetbacks for as little as 
20 cents an hour. They might read with 
profit (to their souls, that is) the fifth chap- 
ter of the Epistle of St. James. 





Eighty-third Congress, Second Session— 
Final Report 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
record as finally completed of this Con- 
gress. There will be much controversy 
as to the sufficiency of the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress. I believe that 
on the whole it has don: many worth- 
while things which needed doing, but 
there is much that is undone or only 
partly done. Progress toward peace, se- 
curity, and higher standards of living 
is heavily dominated by world events and 
more strongly influenced by sections in 
the United States than by party aline- 
ment. 

PEACE 


The two dominant recent considera- 
tipns have been accentuated understand- 
ing by the free world, of the mortal peril 
inherent in A-bomb and H-bomb war, 
and free discussion of the idea of coexist- 
ence with the Communist bloc. The ac- 
centuation of the danger from the 
A-bomb and H-bomb is likely to prove 
a benefit to the free world which nor- 
mally moves more slowly than it should 
in reaction to peril and the peril is the 
possible elimination of all civilization in 
such a war. The hope of coexistence 
may be a pleasing illusion to the British 
or any other people, who we understand 
are so much closer to the dread night- 
mare of a sudden Communist attack with 
A-bombs and H-bombs of which dic- 
tators like those in the Kremlin are al- 
ways capable, but it is certainly not the 
stuff of which policies for world peace 
can be made. The fundamental dynam- 
ics of the Communist system, which are 
the same for any totalitarian system, 
for Hitler as well as Malenkov and com- 
pany is such that it must constantly ex- 
pand for it is unsuccessful in getting 
the cooperation of its own people and 
in doing an effective internal job. Its 
only hope for survival, therefore, is to 
continually scare its own people with 
the fact that they are being threatened 
by external enemies, to continually ex- 
pand by infiltration, aggression, or any 
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other means no matter how immoral 


and, if possible, to overwhelm all oppo- 
sition and to rule the whole world as 
one totalitarian system. Coexistence is 
an acceptance of conquests already made 
and presumes that we will not protest 
the Communist Chinese ill-gotten gains 
in North Korea and northern Vietnam, 
or the Soviet Union’s ill-gotten gains in 
Fast Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Albania. It 
would be the height of folly in terms of 
policy and immoral as well to concede 
the legality of permanence of the fruits 
of these aggressions. But it is entirely 
practicable to take this attitude without 
going to the other extreme of inviting 
a preventive war. I am convinced that 
the Congress and the American people 
will not tolerate any such eventuality. 

The program which appears best for 
us in the quest for world peace is to 
place even greater reliance on the col- 
lective action that can be attained in 
the United Nations, even though the 
Russian veto and other delaying tactics 
may prove very nettling and disrupting 
at times. Second, that we should have 
a formula to deal with colonialism and 
the tens of millions of people who need 
to be brought to independence and self- 
government, and who have heretofore 
been non-self-governing. Regional or- 
ganization is the best way to inspire con- 
fidence in former colonial areas and to 
give them the greatest amount of in- 
ternal strength during the formative 
period of self-government’ 

If we are to avoid world war III, the 
competition between the free and the 
Communist world will be ultimately re- 
solved by determining who can do the 
best job in terms of human satisfactions. 
With our genius for production and our 
magnificent traditions to advance the 
dignity of the individual we should at 
once undertake with vigor the offensive 
in the economic, social, education, 
and information fields. I believe also 
that in this way we can be successful in 
attracting from behind the Iron Curtain 
many of the peoples and states now en- 
slaved there. 

ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


There is no question that the free 
world suffered a serious reverse when 
the Red River Delta of Indochina fell 
into Communist hands. The Commu- 
nists have gotten a foothold in south 
and southeast Asia from which they can 
now threaten Thailand, Malaya, south 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, Indonesia 
and Burma, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
and have also a new window on the Pa- 
cific. Anyone who had the idea that the 
Communist aggression in Indochina was 
some kind of an effort by Indochinese 
nationalists to drive out the French will 
soon see that the Communists will do 
nothing but enslave the population of 
northern Vietnam. Under these circum- 
stances, the action of our Government 
in not recognizing the armistice agree- 
ment between France and the Commu- 
nist forces in Indochina insofar as it 
partitioned the country but stating that 
force would not be used to undo the 
armistice agreement seems exactly ap- 
propriate. 
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We have suffered in Indochina from 
the failure to organize the region of 
southeast Asia for its own security and 
to sponsor self-government’ and inde- 
pendence for non-self-governing peoples 
there, and see now that such regional 
organization cannot be improvised when 
aggression comes despite the fact that 
we have mutual security arrangements 
with Japan, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. 

I joined in assisting in the adoption 
of resolutions first refusing to recognize 
any conquests by Communist aggression 
in this area of the world. This was the 
proposal of British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden for a Locarno pact for 
this area. Also, the Congress reaffirmed 
its strong opposition to the admission of 
Communist China as the representative 
of China in the United Nations, empha- 
sizing its conviction that brigandage and 
aggression should not be a way to get into 
the United Nations. The policy of our 
Government must now be to strive to 
establish the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO), thereby parallel- 
ing the situation in Europe where we 
have a North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, NATO, of 14 nations organized 
for their own security and cooperation. 
In southeast Asia there should be heavy 
emphasis also upon regional economic 
cooperation through such an organiza- 
tion and in addition remaining problems 
of independence and self-government in 
that area can be dealt with most effec- 
tively through the intermediation of such 
a@ regional organization. 

MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


The Congress has passed the mutual 
security program for 1954. This em- 
bodies the foreign policy of the United 
States. The bill provides for overall 
foreign aid of about $3 billion of which 


85 percent is directly and indirectly for 


military assistance to our allies and to 
regional security organizations of which 
we are members and 15 percent is for 
technical and economic assistance. 
Other interesting features of the bill re- 
quired that 50 percent of United States 
aid material be transported in Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. About $700 million is 
provided for assistance against Commu- 
nist aggression in the area of Indochina 
in order to deal with the situation which 
now faces us as a result of the cession, 
in effect, of North Vietnam to the Com- 
munists. Another important provision 
is one to stimulate overseas travel by 
United States citizens and by foreigners 
in the United States following generally 
the lines of a bill which I introduced 
and which received widespread support 
in the Congress and the country. About 
$70 million is likely to be provided for 
special economic aid to India in its 4- 
year development plan, $115 million is 
provided for special economic aid in Is- 
rael and the Near East, and $9 million 
for special economic aid in South Amer- 
ica. About $110 million is provided for 
the technical-assistance programs in 
countries of the free world and a United 
States contribution to the U. N. multi- 
lateral Technical Assistance Program of 
about $9 million adequate to December 
31, 1954, is also provided. About $2812 
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million is provided for other humanita 
rian programs like the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the Intergovernmenta] 
Committee on European Migrants 
transportation overseas of relief pack. 
ages, and others. Two hundred Million 
dollars is provided for relief and recon. 
struction in the Republic of Korea and 
$30 million is authorized for the support 
and resettlement of the Palestine-Aray 
refugees. 

The mutual security program marks 
the continuance, in 1954-55, of the pol- 
icy of erecting a shield of military secy. 
rity of regional organizations, alliances 
and bases throughout the free world: 
behind this shield we pursue programs of 
economic and technical assistance anq 
cooperation with these same allies and 
carry on the interchange of students 
professors, trade unionists, businessmen, 
and civic leaders among the countries 
of the free world and explain the posi- 
tion of. our country through the media 
of the United States Information Agen- 
cy. The policy is sound but needs to 
be pursued with greater resources, vigor, 
and initiative than we have yet shown 
to meet the magnitude of the Communist 
challenge and competition with which 
we are faced in the free world. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


An enlightened economic policy is es- 
sential to our country's free world lead- 
ership for peace. The report of the 
Presidential Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy early this year urgently 
recommended extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for 3 years 
with certain liberalizing features. This 
I supported, but the Congress has refused 
it and extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act only for 1 year with the 
present restrictive clauses still contained 
init. There are also grave signs of a re- 
turn to protectionism in the country. 
This is against our interests in terms of 
foreign policy and also against the in- 
terest of consumers in our country. So 
for example, a great effort is being made 
to put a tariff on lead and zinc in order 
to favor uneconomic production of some 
lead and zinc mines in this country which 
could better be put on a standby basis 
with some Government help. Also the 
President materially increased the tariff 
on Swiss watch movements; and a drive 
is being made in the Congress to double 
the tariff on hardboard with a resultant 
material increase in cost to the con- 
sumer of this important building and 
packaging material though domestic 
competition is flourishing and only one 
company produces 70 percent of the do- 
mestic output. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion about East-West trade, in, 
I emphasize, nonstrategic goods—stra- 
tegic goods directly useful for war are 
under pretty complete and successful 
control—with constant appeals to the 
emotions that it should be completely 
embargoed. This trade today amounts 
to less than 2 percent of the whole ex- 
ternal trade of the free world which gets 
more out of it than it gives to the Com- 
munist world, because it enables the na- 
tions of Western Europe to get foodstuffs 
and raw materials which they urgently 
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require. Should we embargo this trade 
the United States would have to make 
up the difference of some $2% billion 
a year in some kind of aid. There may 
be very sound military reasons for such 
an embargo even on nonstrategic goods, 
put we cannot ask for an embargo on the 
ground that this is a good way to addi- 
tionally implement the cold war unless 
we are ready to pay the cost, and from 
all indications in the Congress, we are 


ot. 
e In late November, there will be an eco- 
nomic conference of the American States 
at Rio. Our country has a great oppor- 
tunity there to present an enlightened, 
cooperative, and forward looking eco- 
nomic policy for raising standards of liv- 
ing, improving the flow of capital invest- 
ment funds, both public and private, and 
expanding technical assistance and the 
interchange of peoples, skills and ideas 
with the Latin American countries. It is 
essential that we make the greatest use 
of this opportunity especially in view of 
the serious Communist threat which we 
have just faced in Guatemala, 
GUATEMALA 


What the dire threat of Communist in- 
filtration means right on our doorstep 
was shown by the suspension of constitu- 
tional guaranties by the Communist in- 
fitrated government of Guatemala. 
This was almost immediately followed by 
arevolution against the Communist dom- 
inated government which ended quick'y 
with its decisive defeat as it obviously 
did not have the support of the people of 
Guatemala. Our problems there now are 
to insure recognition for the broad social 
and economic development of Guatemala 
and for the firm establishment of con- 
stitutional guaranties and free institu- 
tions there. In attaining these absolutely 
vital objectives, the collective action of 
the American states is essential and it is 
a great challenge to us as the leader in 
this hemisphere to be sure the Organiza- 
tion of American States fully measures 
up to its responsibilities. 

GERMANY AND FRANCE 

With France’s disengagement from the 
1-year-old conflict in Indochina, and the 
continued lag in its National Assembly 
ratifying the treaty for the European 
Defense Community, the question of 
Germany comes strongly to the fore 
again. The EDC is the best means which 
has been devised for utilizing the defense 
potential of Western Germany without 
incurring the danger of a renewal of Ger- 
man militarism. ‘This project has been 
approved by West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg and looks in 
& fair way to be approved by Italy. The 
Principal sticking point is France which 
is fearful of German dominance in the 
EDC, and has now set many conditions 
reducing the effictiveness of EDC as a 
means to integrate free Europe, as the 
condition to even considering EDC. 
Pressure upon our Government to turn 
the German Federal Republic loose in 
terms of rearmament must be sternly re- 
sisted. The danger of some new German- 
Soviet approachment must be constantly 
borne in mind while the So- 
Viet has the absolute power to hold out 
the bait of re-unification upon Commu- 
nist terms of West and East Germany. 
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The government of the German Federal 
Republic and the German people have so 
far shown themselves on the side of the 
free world. It would be most unwise to 
expose them to Soviet blandishments by 
&@ surrender to the pressures for complete 
sovereignty and rearmament for West 
Germany at this time. The policy in- 
dicated by our Government may neces- 
sitate a grant of further sovereignty to 
the German Federal Republyic but with 
the continued maintenance of United 
States, British, and French troops there 
for the defense of Western Germany and 
without allowing West Germany to rearm 
a national force. This is an unhappy 
compromise but one forced upon us by 
the situation. It may be necessary to do 
without the utilization of the West Ger- 
man military potential for a time (until 
we can work out EDC) rather than to in- 
cure the grave dangers of a renewed Ger- 
man national military establishment. 
NEAR EAST AND ISRAEL 


The situation there still remains tense. 
It is constantly aggravated by serious 
border incursions, ambushes, and clashes 
engendered by continued Arab hostility 
against Israel. The fundamental policy 
of our Government must continue to be 
strict adherence to and implementation 
of the Three Power Pact between the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France guaranteeing against aggression 
in that area while at the same time we 
make a regional effort at economic co- 
operation and development and resettle- 
ment of the Palestine-Arab refugees. It 
is for this reason that it is so important 
that Israel continue to participate in the 
mutual security program in generally 
the same magnitude in which she has 
participated in it for the last 3 years. 
Provision in the just enacted mutual 
security program is for $115 million for 
economic development for Israel and the 
Arab States. 

In no case, however, is it consistent 
with the policy of our Government to 
give arms aid to the Arab States. I 
joined with others in the Congress to 
protest against supplying arms to the 
Arab States at a time when such supply 
was first contemplated to Iraq as it is 
now said to be contemplated to Egypt. 
I urged an amendment in the Mutual 
Security Act which provides that no 
arms may be furnished in any case which 
could be utilized for major external mili- 
tary operations to any country unless 
required by it as a member of a regional 
security organization. It is believed 
that this provision will very considerably 
moderate the situation with respect to 
Iraq. If arms are to buttress the re- 
gional] security of the Near East, Israel 
with very tough and effective fighting 
forces and a highly defendable strategic 
position must be considered on high 
priority. 

The recent settlement of the Suez 
questions between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom providing for the evacuation of 
British forces from the Suez under cer- 
tain conditions will contribute to the 
pacification of this area but I have joined 
with others in the Congress to insist that 
the United States see that Egypt as a 
result of this arrangement no longer con- 
tinues to violate the resolution of the 
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United Nations Security Council of Sep- 
tember 1, 1951 to refrain from an inter- 
ference with shipping to Israel through 
the Suez Canal. Such a blockade by 
Egypt has been causing grave economic 
difficulties to Israel which it and the free 
world cannot afford in view of its own 
efforts to settle immigrants and refugees. 

Considerable progress has been re- 
ported on the possibility of working out 
the Jordan River Valley development 
scheme for which President Eisenhower 
sent Ambassador Eric Johnston into the 
Near East. It is certainly to be desired 
that an economic bridge be found which 
could lead toward some peaceful rela- 
tionships toward Israel and the Arab 
States as the diplomatic bridge seems 
impossible at this time. 

OTHER FOREIGN POLICY DEVELOPMENTS 


Efforts are being made in the Congress 
to bring about a return of German and 
Japanese property of private individuals 
and corporations seized during World 
War I in the United States by the Alien 
Property Custodian and which by law 
had been earmarked to be devoted to the 
claims of Americans who were prisoners 
of war and for injuries done to them. It 
is opposed by the President and the De- 
partment of Justice. It is argued by 
others that this would be a good public 
relations move. I opposed the return of 
German property very strongly upon the 
ground that the German Government 
had already undertaken by treaty—Bonn 
Agreement—to pay damages for the 
property of its nationals which was seized 
during the war in the United States, that 
much of the property or its proceeds had 
already been utilized for war claims, that 
United States taxpayers should not be 
called upon to reimburse for property in 
view of what Nazi Germany was guilty of 
in outrages against the world in World 
War II and that there are some thou- 
sands of claims pending by persecutees 
of Nazi Germany now residents and citi- 
zens of the United States, against these 
very assets which in all morality and 
decency were entitled to first and highest 
priority and should not be relegated to 
the German forum. The legislation is 
unlikely to pass in this Congress though 
it is likely that the drive for it will be 
renewed in the next Congress. 

An amendment to the War Claims Act 
Was passed this session which extended 
the period for filing claims for compen- 
sation by World War I prisoners of war 
to August 1, 1954. 

I introduced a resolution protesting 
the kidnaping by the Communists in 
East Germany of people and officiais 
from West Berlin. This is barbarism— 
not civilized conduct—and deserves the 
condemnation of the world. 

I introduced a resolution hailing the 
new governments of the Gold Coast and 
East Nigeria in West Africa, formally 
colonial areas of the British and now 
gradually emerging into self-government 
and independence. This resolution was 
enacted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and will be signed by the 
President of the United States. I con- 
sider it vital that we strongly support 
local independence movements which are 
attained through the utilization of free 
institutions and where the capability is 
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shown for protecting a safeguarding such 
independence against some new Com- 
munist imperialism, Through such @ 
policy we can show a leadership and 
statesmanship in Africa which is mov- 
ing rapidly toward self-determination 
and avoid the mistakes for which the 
free world paid so heavily in China and 
Indochina. 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

This was the first time that legislation 
upon this momentous subject came be- 
fore the Congress since the original 
Atomic Energy Act passed in 1946 which 
gave the Government full control over all 
atomic materials and developed both for 
weapons and civilian uses. The purpose 
of the legislation was to permit our 
country to share atomic information 
more widely with its allies, to permit 
greater private-enterprise participation 
in the development of atomic energy for 
electric power and to make provisions for 
patent in respect to atomic energy for 
civilian uses. There was no dispute about 
the sharing of limited atomic informa- 
tion with our allies—on the use and 
characteristics of weapons and civilian 
uses—but there was very great dispute 
about the electric power and patent 
phases of the law. The law as finally 
enacted will undoubtedly permit the 
Government, if necessary on a yardstick 
basis, to go into the atomic power gener- 
ating field, but will give the priority in 
the development of atomic energy for 
power to private enterprise, provided it 
meets the conditions established by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
certainly a conservative compromise. 
When the bill was in the House, I voted 
against keeping the Atomic Energy 
Commission entirely out of the generat- 
ing of electric power from atomic energy. 
Also, I voted to require the compulsory 
licensing of patents with proper com- 
pensation to inventors, as this atomic 
field is altogether too new to give an op- 
portunity to some few peoples or com- 
panies to get a monopoly on new pat- 
ents. A momentous step will have been 
taken in the enactment of a new Atomic 
Energy Act heralding a new revolution 
in the world of production when the 
atom is available for generating electric 
power. This, too, is a great competition 
between the free and slave Communist 
worlds in which it is essential that our 
country lead. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Since my last report, the employment 
situation has stabilized with a reduction 
of about 400,000, bringing the figure of 
unemployed to 3,347,000 at June 30, 
1954; and with over 62 million Americans 
gainfully employed. Other reassuring 
factors in the economic situation are the 
relative stability of consumer prices 
which has continued quite consistently 
now since the summer of 1953 and the 
material reduction of inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers since the sum- 
mer of 1953. The latter is a helpful sign 
for the future as it shows that the con- 
sumption is keeping up and that one of 
the major indicators which gave the 
greatest fear of recession early this year 
is gradually coming into better adjust- 
ment. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has varied by only 4% percent in 
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the last year and a half—gross national 
product. 

The aggregate productive power of our 
economy is running at the rate of about 
$356 billion a year which, though not as 
high as it was in 1953, when it reached 
an all-time high, or up to our potential 
at full employment, is still well above the 
figure for any year other than 1953. 
New housing construction which repre- 
sents such an important part of our eco- 
nomic base is continuing at a relatively 
high rate with about a million two hun- 
dred thousand units indicated for 1954, 
but this is still a half million starts per 
year less than we ought to have consid- 
ering our housing needs and our eco- 
nomic capabilities. 

The national health program failed of 
enactment and Federal aid to hospital 
construction, nursing homes, and so 
forth, aggregating $96 million was on the 
modest basis, and only meager progress 
was made toward urgently needed Fed- 
eral aid to education and school con- 
struction. There was enacted a $96 mil- 
lion Federal-aid-to-road-construction 
program which is being implemented. 

By enacting an improved social 
security law, effecting some improve- 
ment in the unemployment insurance 
system and keeping consumers’ prices 
stable, the Federal Government has 
sought to put some concrete base under 
the economy. On the whole, the picture 
though not what it ought to be shows 
elements of great strength and there is 
a real feeling that we have gotten over 
the worst of our recession anxieties. 
International uncertainties being what 
they are, of course, these must always be 
borne in mind in appraising the eco- 
nomic situation. So, too, must the need 
for dynamic planning and initiative es- 
pecially in foreign trade opportunities, 
use of leisure time and attaining of full 
employment be constrantly before us. 

COST OF LIVING 


Farm price policy has loomed very 
large in this administration’s program 
in view of its determination to give some 
attention to the consumer by insisting 
upon a system of flexible farm price sup- 
ports rather than the high fixed farm 
price supports which have been in effect 
now since the war. Under high fixed 
farm supports, the consumer is made to 
pay in two ways. One in higher food 
prices and second in taxes to sustain the 
Government price support program. 
The United States now has over $7 bil- 
lion tied up in agricultural surpluses and 
commitments undertaken with respect 
to them, is paying for commodities on 
hand alone about $500,000 a day in 
storage charges and has very recently 
had to increase borrowing power for ab- 
sorbing farm price surpluses to $10 bil- 
lion, All of this despite the fact that the 
farmer’s income has fallen by 13 percent 
in the last 2 years and that his export 
markets though at the moment showing 
some recovery, have fallen by almost 
twice that during the same period of 
time. I have fought hard here for flex- 
ible price supports and also have opposed 
increases in borrowing power to maintain 
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culture cut the support price on butter to 
75 percent of parity and brought about 
@ price reduction in butter available to 
consumers by about 10 cents a pound. 
Meanwhile, the Agriculture Trade De. 
velopment and Assistance Act providing 
$700 million for the sale of agricultura| 
surpluses te cooperating nations for loca] 
currency plus authorization to utilize 
$450 million of such surplus under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, represents 
an effort to dispose of some of the 
enormous surpluses created by the Fed- 
eral Government’s high fixed farm price 
support operations. 

Investigations are continuing into the 
rapid rise in the price of coffee. The 
latest is a report from the Federal Trade 
Commission on monopoly controls. This 
should be pursued as we must assure 
that American consumers are treated 
fairly in this the greatest single import 
item—other than international travel— 
of our country. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The historic unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court holding segregation on 
grounds of race, creed, or color, in public 
education and in public housing to be 
contrary to the Constitution is a historic 
event in our national history. It is the 
greatest single action in decades to dem- 
onstrate the determination of our people 
that all shall be citizens of the same 
class. This decision now needs to be 
effectively implemented and extended 
into other fields where there is still seri- 
ous discrimination and segregation. It 
should result in a renewal of the drive to 
eliminate segregation in _ railroads, 
buses, and other means of interstate 
transportation. I testified in favor of 
the Heselton bill which was reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but was caught 
in the closing logjam and in a renewed 
drive for a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act with enforcement powers, 

I took up the fight to insure fair treat- 
ment in the investigation by the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt 
Foundations. The activities of this spe- 
cial committee in cutting off public hear- 
ings before the foundations could be 
heard threatened serious injustice to 
many foundations which have done 
much for our people and our country. 
My resolution sought a review of the 
work of this special committee by the 
House Rules Committee as it is my con- 
viction with respect to all congressional 
investigations that there must be some 
way of maintaining control over them on 
the part of the authorizing House so that 
they deal justly both with individuals 
and the matters which they are investi- 
gating. 

I testified before the Senate Rules 
Committee in favor of my bill to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Congressional 
Investigations of Communism and Sub- 
version to replace existing committees in 
this field—the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations—McCartHY 
and the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
nal Security—and also to establish rules 
of fair procedure and means for en- 
forcing those rules. I believe that the 
hearings before the Senate Rules Cout- 
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mittee made it very clear that such a 
plan as this would enable such congres- 
sional investigations to be effective in 
pursuing the effert to expose commu- 
nism in key places without engaging in 
excesses doing violence to our national 
security, higher learning, religion, or the 
morale of Government. employees and 
Armed Forces or to affect adversely our 
foreign policy. Excesses in these con- 
gressional investigations harmful to our 
national interests have shown that re- 
forms are essential. I shall continue 
to fight for these reforms. 

I called for an investigation and for 
furnishing of information on the anti- 
religious, anti-Catholic, anti-Protestant, 
and anti-Jewish hate propaganda which 
is going through the mails exploiting 
the anti-Communist feelings of our peo- 
ple in a fraudulent effort to seek the 
cover of the internal anti-Communist 
campaign. I named specifically 10 such 
hate publications purportedly of general 
circulation which were violations of the 
spirit of our laws and Constitution. The 
Postmaster General in response advised 
that much as the distribution of hate 
propaganda through the mails is depre- 
cated the law as it is at present cannot 
reach them. I am convinced that new 
law is needed for this purpose and shall 
do everything that I can to see that the 
Federal Government is enabled to meet 
this grave aspersion on our free in- 
stitutions. 

BUDGET AND TAXATION 


It was originally anticipated that in 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1954, the 
Government would run a budget deficit 
of over $9 billion. Instead the deficit 
was slightly over $3 billion. This 
was brought about through a $7 billion 
reduction in expenditures. Budget re- 
ceipts remained fairly constant at about 
$64,600,000,000. Tax cuts of $71 billion 
were achieved in this fiscal year includ- 
ing a reduction estimated at about $4 
billion per year in taxes payable by in- 
dividuals through the maintenance of 
the 10 percent personal income tax cut 
which took effect on January 1, 1954, a 
cut of about a billion dollars in various 
excise taxes which generally were paid 
by consumers and favorable provisions 
for medical expenses, working mothers, 
those who draw retirement compensa- 
tion, parents with children at college, 
and others estimated at $827 million. 

The most important development in 
the field of taxation was in the enact- 
ment of the tax revision bill, the first 
full codification of Federal tax laws for 
15 years. In‘addition to rewriting and 
simplifying the tax law the purposes of 
the bill were to continue the corporate 
income tax at 52 percent and to deal with 
tax inequities which concerned individ- 
uals. Primary among the individual 
benefits are allowed deducton of medical 
expenses above 3 percent of taxable in- 
come instead of 5 percent as at present, 
exemption of the first $1,200 of retire- 
ment income annually from taxable in- 
come after attaining the age of 65 or for 
retired government employees before 
that age, reductions of taxable income 
up to $600 annually for expenditure for 
child care by single working mothers or 
those with an incapacited husband or 
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wife if the family’s income is less than 
$5,100 a year, and deducton for a child 
as a dependent even if the child is earn- 
ing more than $600 a year provided the 
taxpayer is responsible for more than 
half of the child’s support or the child 
is attending college. Other improve- 
ments include nontaxability of income 
from health or accident plans or death 
benefits, right to report as the head of 
the household for and to receive the 
benefit of income splitting 2 years after 
the death of a spouse and to half the 
benefit if single and maintaining a home 
for a dependent parent, increase in al- 
lowable deductions of charitable contri- 
butions and similar benefits. The new 
tax law provides that the first $50, plus 
4 percent of dividend income, may be 
deducted from taxable income but not in 
excess of 4 percent of such income. As 
noted in my previous district report, I 
opposed at one and the same time addi- 
tional exemptions for individuals over 
and above the tax reductions already 
made on the ground that they were en- 
tirely political in nature and not war- 
ranted by our financial situation and 
also credits for dividend income on the 
ground that this was unfair to wage and 
salary earners who would not receive at 
this time any increase in exemptions. I 
voted accordingly in the various stages 
of the tax revision bill. 

HOUSING, HEALTH, WFLFARE, AND EDUCATION 


Forecasts are that new housing con- 
struction is running at the annual rate of 
1,206,000 units per year, a high since 
1950, but the problem is that a balanced 
national housing program is made even 
more difficult by the failure to include 
adequate public housing in the housing 
bill which was recently enacted and by 
the continuing failure to find a solution 
for the problem of middle income hous- 
ing. The whole situation has been fur- 
ther troubled by the Senate investiga- 
tion of “windfalls” defined as the excess 
of FHA guaranteed mortgages over the 
cost to build middle income rental prop- 
erty and the fact that the mortgage 
principal rather than the cost of con- 
struction is reflected in the established 
rents. " 

I fought hard for the President’s min- 
imal program of 140,000 federally aided 
low rent housing units to be constructed 
in 4 years but this failed of enactment. 
The only result of the struggle was an 
authorization of 35,000 new public hous- 
ing units for 1 year but with such restric- 
tions as to its being utilized only for ur- 
ban redevelopment as to make it unlikely 
that many more than 10,000 to 15,000 of 
the public housing units will actually be 
started. New York City will probably 
do better than most places in respect of 
the authorization of 35,000 getting an 
estimated 15 percent of all units so au- 
thorized, but the country’s housing needs 
cannot be justly met on this minimal 
and truncated program. The housing 
bill also liberalized mortgage credit for 
single family homes making it possible 
now even for nonveterans to acquire a 
$10,000 home with an FHA mortgage for 
a downpayment before closing expenses 
of $750. Also FHA mortgages are made 
available for the first time on existing 
housing. 
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A strong effort was made to begin to 
establish some responsibility in the Fed- 
eral Government for the people’s health 
through an administration bill for a 
$25 million fund for the reinsurance of 
voluntary health plans like Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield in order to enable them 
to establish broader coverage and in- 
crease their benefits. The bill failed be- 
cause some thought it did too little and 
others were not willing to do anything. 
I supported at least the effort on the 
ground that it was a beginning in accept- 
ing the national responsibility for the 
people’s health. I continue as the spon- 
sor of the comprehensive national health 
program for substantial Federal-State 
aid to voluntary health programs and 
this is now being hailed as the most 
logical solution by important trade 
union and other civic union organiza- 
tions. It is unfortunate that a reverse 
has been suffered in the first instance 
but a national health program is vital 
to our country and the Federal Govern- 
ment must come to it. 

A bill was enacted into law which I 
supported authorizing Federal spending 
of $16 million a year for 3 years to aid 
State and local communities. and ex- 
panding hospital and clinical facilities 
for the chronically ill, aged and physi- 
cally disabled. This aids further the re- 
markably successful Federal hospital 
construction—Hill-Burton—program. 

A bill was passed which I strongly sup- 
ported extending greater Federal aid to 
State rehabilitation programs for the 
crippled and handicapped. A great 
many people—estimated at approxi- 
mately 2 million—require vocational re- 
habilitation in this country each year. 
We have heretofore been able to help by 
rehabilitation only 60,000 annually. By 
the terms of the new 5-year comprehen- 
sive vocational rehabilitation program, 
the Federal Government will ultimately 
aid the States in the rehabilitation of 
over 200,000 of the handicapped per year. 
It is estimated that for each dollar spent 
in Federal aid under this program, ap- 
proximately $10 will be returned in taxes 
from the productive work of the handi- 
capped person rehabilitated under this 
program, 

Three resolutions were adopted re- 
garding the participation of the Federal 
Government in education. First, to 
establish a National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, second, to assist co- 
operative research in educational prob- 
lems, and third, and most important, to 
authorize a White House conference on 
education to analyze the problems of 
Federal aid to education and school con- 
struction and see what the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do to help meet it. These 
are but mild steps toward affirmative 
Federal aid to meet the very serious class- 
room shortage, shortage in funds for 
teaching, and similar school expenses 
and other educational problems in the 
country. I supported these moves, how- 
ever, as at least some effort in the right 
direction. The measure which has the 
best chance in the Congress is Federal 
aid to school construction. I am sup- 
porting a bill to provide $500 million for 
this purpose over a 2-year period. A bill 
has also been authoritatively introduced 
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to provide Federal of $5 


billion, which is. estimated to be about 
one-half of the aggregate requirement 
of $10 billion for school construction for 
the Nation. I shall give most earnest 
support to these efforts which I believe 
to be vital to the future of our country. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCA, 
LABOR 


The most signal achievement of this 
administration is in the expansion and 
improvement of the social security law. 
An estimated additional 10 million are 
expected to be covered by the Social 
Security System, including farm work- 
ers, various groups of professional men— 
with the notable exception of doctors— 
including lawyers, dentists, and minis- 
ters; employees of State and local gov- 
ernments on an optional basis; employees 
of the Federal Government not covered 
by retirement systems; United States 
citizens employed outside the United 
States and certain persons employed in 
fishing and other activities. 

One of the very important provisions is 
to raise the ceiling of allowable earnings 
for social security beneficiaries to $1,000 
a year with one monthly benefit check 
withheld for each additional $80 or frac- 
tion of $80 earned from any type of em- 
ployment. This is the principle for 
which I have contended for a long time. 
Efforts must continue to afford even 
greater relief as older people should be 
encouraged to work and to supplement 
what they receive under the Social Secu- 
rity System rather than be discouraged 
from doing so. The wage base for the 
payment of the 4-percent social-security 
tax divided equally between the employee 
and the employer is raised from $3,600 
to $4,200 a year. Benefits were increased 
on an average of about $6 a month per 
beneficiary. 

The minimum benefit is increased to 
$32.50 from $27.50 and the maximum 
benefit is increase from $85 to $108.50 a 
month for single persons and from 
$127.50 to $162.50 for married persons. 

Approval was given to extending un- 
employment compensation coverage to 
employers of 4 or more workers, the 
previous standard having been 8 work- 
ers under the Federal law and also 
bringing Federal employees in States 
under unemployment compensation into 
the system. I supported a more liberal 
unemployment compensation bill seeking 
to provide coverage for all employers of 
1 or more employees, to establish mini- 
mum benefits pa ts of 26 weeks and 
to make the um weekly benefit not 
less than two-thirds of average weekly 
earnings. This was defeated, though I 
introduced legislation for it and with 
others, fought for it. 

Social security, unemployment com- 
pensation and a national health program 
are the fundamental concrete base for 
all American working people and self- 
employed, dependent upon their earnings 
and every effort must be made to build 
them up, strengthen them and make 
them comprehensive. 

Efforts to enact amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law, even those which were 
generally agreed upon as vital, failed in 
both houses when the Senate turned 
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down its own amendments’ bill. I have 
joined with others of my colleagues here 
in sponsoring legislation in consultation 
with the great national labor federations 
of amendments urgently required to 
maintain the integrity of labor-manage- 
ment collective bargaining and I have 
also opposed efforts to have government 
by injunction, or to otherwise, coerce this 
typically American process of adjusting 
relations between management and la- 
bor. Also it proved impossible to get 
consideration of an increase in the mini- 
mum wage, now 75 cents per hour, under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which should be realistically $1.25 per 
hour. 

Some concrete gains were made, how- 
ever, in this important area of national 
life, notably the passage of improvements 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. This 
measure was strongly backed by all the 
railroad unions, and provided for an 
increase in retirement annuities, a re- 
duction of the eligibility age for various 
benefits, increases in unemployment ben- 
efits and other changes urgently required 
to bring the railroad retirement system 
more nearly in line with present condi- 
tions and costs of living. Of equal sig- 
nificance was the passage of an act im- 
plementing the Railroad Retirement Act 
by permitting individuals to receive ben- 
efits under both the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Social Security Act. I sup- 
ported and worked for both these meas- 
ures, 

I opposed, however, the so-called wet- 
back bill to admit Mexicarr workers for 
seasonal work on farms in the South- 
west on the ground that there is no 
adequate supervision or enforcement 
contained in this legislation for those 
from Mexico entering the United States 
for temporary farm work and because it 
tended to embarrass our relations with 
Mexico. 

VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


It has been necessary to be eternally 
vigilant in respect of veterans’ benefits, 
veterans’ compensation, veterans’ hos- 
pitalization and veterans’ rights gener- 
ally. Korean veterans were given an 
additional 1 year to take advantage 
of the GI education benefits. The 
principal measure passed with respect to 
veterans was an increase by 5 percent in 
the monthly benefits payable to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, their 
widows, survivors, and beneficiaries. A 
similar increase was granted to veterans 
entitled to benefits under the program 
for those over 65 or permanently and 
totally disabled but not service con- 
nected. In addition, an act was passed 
extending the direct loan program of 
the Veterans’ Administration with an 
appropriation of $100 million to aid vet- 
erans in the financing home mort- 
gages; a law was enacted providing for 
the quick naturalization of aliens who 
had served in the United States Armed 
Forces from June 24, 1950, to July 1, 
1955; while social-security wage credits 
for military service were extended for 18 
months, 

Other veterans’ measures remain 
urgent but that is all that it was possible 
to accomplish despite an outstandingly 
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brilliant effort by the chairman ang 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Com. 
mittee in this Congress. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


There has been.a classic struggle going 
on here regarding pay increases for post 
office and classified civil-service em. 
ployees. There is no question about the 
fact that a raise is urgently reqnireq 
by existing costs of living. The difficulty 
has been in the economy drive and the 
Post Office’s effort to reduce its deficit by 
further increases in rates. After fight. 
ing for the Withrow bill, I supporteq 
the Corbett bill to give the post officg 
workers a 7 percent across the board 
increase with a minimum of $240 ang 
a maximum of $480. The opportunity 
was given to vote for a 5 percent pay 
raise with a minimum of $180 and with. 
out a maximum, tied to a bill to in. 
crease mail rates. I supported this 
measure also, upon the ground that it 
was essential to make provision for 
postal pay increase through willingness 
to be realistic in the matter of postal 
rates. ; 

A pay raise, which is essential to Fed- 
eral classified employees, will stem di- 
rectly from a pay raise for the postal 
workers, and therefore a fight for one is 
a fight for the other. 

Desirable legislation is also being en- 
acted for “fringe benefits,” such as group 
insurance to Federal employees, a re- 
peal of the Whitten rider which I op- 
posed from the very beginning, which 
has blocked promotions and an adequate 
personnel system, revisions in annual 
leave and sick leave practices and similar 
matters. In every way it is essential 
that personnel relations be considered 
by the Government on the highest pri- 
ority. Ours is a government of laws not 
men, but it is the men who administer 
the laws and the Federal Government 
must show its sense of justice to those 
who work for it. 

MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


We have had submitted a number of 
bills labeled anti-Communist, It has 
been necessary not to be taken in by the 
labels but to carefully analyze each bill 
to be sure that it constitutes a material 
factor in the anti-Communist struggle 
and that we were not paying too highs 
price for it in terms of American free- 
doms. I supported bills depriving of 
citizenship those convicted under the 
Smith Act of seeking to overthrow our 
Government by force; establishing con- 
dign punishment for peacetime espio- 
nage; ruling out the Communist as 4 
political party and various contempt 
citations putting up to the courts the 
issues of witnesses’ refusals to answer 
legitimate questions of congressional il- 
vestigating committees. I also sup- 
ported a bill to allow congressional com- 
mittees to take such cases into court at 
once so as to get the maximum number 
of answers to their questions and to 
make punishment for contempt assured 
for failure to answer, and I supported 
the move to amend the wiretapping bill 
by requiring a court order first. On the 
other hand, I opposed a bill giving con- 
gressional committees the power to grant 
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immunity, and thereupon to require tes- 
timony of a witness pleading self-in- 
crimination on the ground that this 
would not advance the anti-Communist 
struggle but would, on the contrary, rep- 
resent an invasion of one of the funda- 
mental historic freedoms of all the 
American people and one of a very spe- 
cial significance to minorities of religion 
or race, while putting into the political 
arena a power to let rogues go free and 
to punish innocent men. 

There have been a great many bills be- 
fore us to establish dams to produce 
power and aid navigation as well as rec- 
Jamation and irrigation projects involv- 
ing substantial extensions of credit by 
the United States. I have proceeded 
generally upon the basis that we must 
help in the development of our country 
according to established patterns, pre- 
serving and improving our natural re- 
sources for the public interest, being 
careful that our national parks and our 
national monuments are not compro- 
mised or invaded, and guarding against 
“windfalls” to a few. 

There has been a greatly renewed in- 
terest in the problems of youth and ju- 
vyenile delinquency in our dangerous 
world. I have been working hard for 
the National Youth Assistance Act to 
develop a $50 million national youth 
program. I also endeavored to bring 
about an appropriation of $165,000 for 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the purpose of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of State and local youth com- 
missions throughout the country. 

I have made every effort to get con- 
sideration of the essential revision of our 
immigration laws to make them accord 
with wise United States leadership of the 
free world. I have joined with others of 
my colleagues in seeking hearings on a 
bill which I sponsored entitled ‘“‘The Im- 
migration and Nationality Act Amend- 
ments of 1954” to liberalize the immigra- 
tion laws. I have also continued my 
work to see that. there is effective im- 
plementation of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 and am glad to say that better 
progress is being made with 7,287 visas 
granted under this act as of July 30, 
1954, and with the enactment of legis- 
lation which will pool the aggregate 
209,000 quota numbers available for 
refugees and escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain and those for preference 
immigrants from Italy, Greece, Holland 
and West Germany. The authorization 
to continue United States participation 
in the intergovernmental committee for 
European migration is expected to re- 
settle several hundred thousand of the 
excess working population of free Eu- 
rope in this fiscal year. I believe, how- 
ever, that we must declare the rewrit- 
ing of the basic immigration law, the 
McCarran Act, to be a primary objective 
of our foreign policy. 

A constitutional amendment giving 18- 
year-olds the right to vote failed in the 
Senate. I hope that it will be brought 
up again as I favor it. It may be trite, 
but it is true that those old enough to 
defend our country with their lives, 
Should have something to say about how 
it is run, j 

Interest continues in my resolution for 
the unification of Ireland. 
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I testified in support of a bill with 
others of my colleagues for a United 
States Arts Foundation to assist college, 
eooperative, and voluntary nonprofit 
efforts in the fields of theater, music, and 
art. This is an area in which we are 
far behind practically all the other coun- 
tries of the free world. Such activities 
are essential to us as our time for recrea- 
tional and cultural enjoyment increases 
and as our world leadership becomes es- 
sential in these fields, too. 

Grants of statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska got lost in the legislative logjam 
with contrary bills coming out of the 
House and Senate. This is a must for 
our country and I have and will con- 
stantly and actively support statehood 
for both. 

I have also sponsored and worked for 
a United States Travel Commission to 
develop for all our people including those 
in the moderate income level—$3,500 to 
$5,000 a year—the opportunity for over- 
seas travel which I believe is entirely 
feasible. ' 

I have introduced legislation and 
worked to enable members of the Armed 
Forces to vote for candidates for Con- 
gress in national elections without regard 
to State laws relating to registration and 
without payment of any poll tax and to 
recommend to the States a better and 
more effective absentee voting procedure 
for civilians who are necessarily serving 
abroad. ‘The broadest possible franchise 
for all our people is vital in our national 
interest, 

CONCLUSION 


This completes the record of the 83d 
Congress. .As is always true, much has 
been done, not always adequately and 
a@ good deal of what is essential has been 
left undone. On the whole it is not an 
untypical American congressional record 
of achievements and shortcomings, The 
people will judge as to whether a dy- 
namic and progressive program, to use 
the words of President Eisenhower has 
been enacted, It is vital to us in public 
office to be sure that they have all the 
facts upon which to judge. This I con- 
sider to be my highest duty and this I 
have sought to accomplish to the best 
of my ability. 





Tomorrow 
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or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
you will find the following item from the 
current issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port highly interesting: 

Tomorrow 

Eisenhower, all at once, is fixed in the 
course he will follow. 

“Peaceful coexistence” is to be given pas- 
sive acceptance. War is out. Truce in 
Korea will be accepted as permanent. 50 
will Indochina loss. 

Break in relations with Russia will be 
avoided. Trade, in fact, will be expanded 
with Russia, and probably, with Communist 
China. . / 
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United States will avoid throwing its 
weight around in the world. 

Britain and France will get a freer hand 
in Europe. Dollars will be supplied in 
abundance, at the same time, to make their 
lot easier. 





Outlawing the Communist Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Outlawing the Communist 
Party,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The recent unanimous vote in the Senate 
to outlaw the Communist Party may have 
been understandable from the political view. 
But it was hardly a considered act, and it set 
offa chain of circumstances the end of which 
cannot be foreseen. ’ 

Because of the politidal implications in 
the Senate action, even the administration 
now has decided to do something to outlaw 
the party. Senator Frercuson and House 
Speaker MarTin, after a White House con- 
ference, announced that the Congress will 
be asked to pass a statute to outlaw the 
party but not to injure individual mem- 
bers—a good trick if they can do it. 

Thus the political pressures brought on 
by the Senate action have forced the admin- 
istration to shift its position; formerly it 
opposed the outlawing with the view that to 
do so would only drive the Communists un- 
derground and make them harder to bring 
to book under the present antisubversive 
laws. The purpose was to skirt the issue of 
actual outlawry but make it troublesome by 
other statutes for the Communists to carry 
out their plotting. Some of the proposals 
have run into difficulties in the Congress, for 
some chipped away at constitutional safe- 
guards. It was to a bill to strip collective 
bargaining rights from unions which fol- 
lowed the Communist line that the amend- 
ment to outlaw the party was tacked on in 
@ late Senate session. 

Everybody present voted for it, and many 
reasons have been advanced for the accord. 
One Democrat said it was time to put the 
Republican administration on the record. 
“We called them and raised them and they 
fell into line like stampeding cattle.” 

The November elections provided the pres- 
sure for the Senate unanimity, and under 
administration backing of an outlaw measure 
the pressure for its adoption by both Houses 
will be very great indeed. Members who are 
up for election will not want to have it said 
that they voted for the Communists by vot- 
ing against the outlawing; and even those 
not facing the electorate this year will want 
no such mark on their record. 

But stampeding like cattle is scarcely an 
act of wisdom on the part of the administra- 
tion in asking legislation on such a grave 
issue. There is a question whether an out- 
lawing of the Communist Party—though 
everyone knows it is not a party but a trea- 
sonable conspiracy—is constitutional even 
under the clear and present danger yardstick 
the Supreme Court follows. There is no 
question that it ought not be done in a 
hurry, as did the Senate—which held no 
hearings on the bill and heard no witnesses — 
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and as the administration apparently now ~ 


proposes to do. 

It may be that those are correct who be- 
lieve that the Communist Party ought to be 
outlawed as a menace endangering our secu- 
rity and survival. But to do it in haste is 
unwise; to do it for political purposes is un- 
becoming. And if the PBI’s Mr. Hoover is 
right in saying that it would only make the 
Communists more difficult to catch and if 
the law itself transgresses our constitutional 
processes, to do it at all may be the way of 
danger. 





Address by the Vice President of the 
United States at Whittier College Com- 
mencement, June 12, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President RicHarp Nixon received an 
honorary degree from his alma mater, 
Whittier College, in my district, on June 
12, 1954. The Vice President delivered 
an address on that occasion which is a 
most challenging and stimulating dis- 
cussion of America’s responsibilities in 
the world today. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
text of his address in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
SraTes at WHITTIER COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT, WHITTIER, CaLir., JuNe 12, 1954 
Dr. Smith, members of the class of 1954, 

and friends of Whittier College, certain oc- 
casions in a person's life leave an indelible 
impression on his memory. One such occa- 
sion for me was the day 20 years ago on an 
afternoon like this when I received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Whittier College. 

The other is this day because of the op- 
portunity it provides to see old friends and 
to live again the priceless memories of 4 
years spent on this campus, the privilege of 
speaking to the graduating class and to so 
many friends of Whittier College, and the 
honor not dreamed of 20 years ago of being 
the recipient of an honorary degree. 

In accepting this degree, I should like to 
do so not for myself alone, but in behalf of 
the entire class of 1934. To ask a college to 
choose which of its graduates to honor is 
like asking a mother to select a favorite 
among her children. 

This afternoon I spent an hour with my 
fellow members of the class of 1934. Teach- 
ers, businessmen, farmers, wives, and moth- 
ers—all segments of our society were repre- 
sented. 

Only history will record which contribu- 
tion was the most significant, which job the 
most difficult, which the most representative 
of the Whittier tradition. People often tell 
me, for example, how difficult it would be 
for them to speak to 50 million people on 
television and radio. All I know is that that 
task is very easy for me compared to facing 
50 seventh graders 5 days a week year after 
year, as one of my college classmates has for 
the past 20 years. 

I believe that Whittier College can be 
proud of all of the graduates of that class, 
and for them all I accept this degree. . 

But enough of the past. This day belongs 
to the class of 1954, not that of 1934. 

At this point, I would like to make an 
admission. Choosing a subject for this occa- 
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old. Yet, in 170 years, we have seen 13 s+ ates 


sion has not been easy. What could I say 
which would add to the knowledge of those 
who have just finished studying for 4 years 
under some of the best teachers in America? 
I can testify how good they are because some 
of them were here when I was. Finally, on 
Wednesday of this week, I discussed the 
problem with a former university president 
who now heads the organization for which 
I work. He said, “Those young folks are 
smart. I suggest that you talk from your 
own experience—talk about something you 
know.” I have taken that advice. 

I should like to begin with two personal 
notes. 

Every year since graduation I have had a 
deeper appreciation of the privilege, shared 
by only 10 percent of my contemporaries, of 
being able to go to college at all. With that 
appreciation has developed a growing aware- 
ness of the sacrifices my parents made to 
send me to college. Today I know this class 
will join me in a special word of gratitude to 
those who helped them reach this day of 
achievement. 

I was proud of Whittier College in 1934, 
But every year since then that pride has in- 
creased. Let me give you some of the 
reasons: 

Because Whittier College is a small college 
in the best American tradition. 

Because it has a fine dedicated group of 
men and women on its faculty. 

Because it has struggled through difficult 
times and always held its head high, keep- 
ing its troubles from its students, wherever 
possible. 

It wasn’t until I read Herbert Harris’ fine 
history of the college, the Quaker and the 
West, that I realized that 1932, my sophomore 
year, was a year of crisis, a year in which an 
already underpaid faculty shared further 
cuts in their salaries to keep the institution 
going. What a magnificent group they were. 
Men like Smith, Ostrum, Skarstedt, Upton, 
Coffin, Watson, Harris, Newman, Landreth, 
and Cooper. Women like Lohman, Andrews, 
Anderson, and Meade. To paraphrase what 


President Eisenhower said at Abilene 2 years - 


ago, “We were poor, but the glory of it was 
that we didn’t know it.” And to the faculty, 
the board, and the Whittier spirit belongs 
the credit. 

Finally, I am glad that I went to Whittier 
College because, at Whittier, education 
means more than just learning how to make 
a good living. The Whittier student is also 
taught the importance of worthwhile living. 
Education which is not based soundly on 
philosophy and religion is nothing more than 
technological cleverness. I think you will 
agree with me that no student can attend 
Whittier College without acquiring a sense 
of social and community responsibility. 

I know that in the years ahead you will 
reach the conclysion I have reached—that 
the small Christian college like Whittier is 
one of the great bulwarks of our American 
educational system and of our democracy. 

Now let us turn to the future, 


The class of 1934 went through 6 years of 
depression and 2 wars in the last 20 years. 
What does the future hold in store for the 
class of 1954? It is a common practice for 
commencement speakers to look with pessi- 
mism on the future, to tell the graduates 
everything that is wrong with the United 
States and the world, and urge them to go 
out and do something about it. 


My message to you is not one of pessimism, 
but one of faith and hope, or courage and 
confidence. I do not minimize the problems 
we face. The next 20 years could see civili- 
zation destroyed. But, if free world leader- 
ship is equal to the task, the class of 1954 
may see civilization make its greatest prog- 
ress in recorded history in that 20-year 
period. 

Let us look for a moment at our own coun- 
try. First a glance into the past: Ours is a 
young Nation as nations go—only 170 years 
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expand to 48—3 million people grow to 169 
million—a debtor nation with a weak agri- 
cultural economy become the most powerfy) 
nation in the world, producing over one-half 
of the world’s goods. 

Let us look at the events of the present. 
The President's legislative program is the 
most eloquent proof you can have that we 
live in an age of progress—that the American 
economy is not declining and static, as many 
said it was in 1934, but that it is dynamic 
and expanding. For example: 

The tax program is aimed at encouraging 
new investment and new enterprise which 
will mean more goods and more jobs for all 
Americans. 

Great power, irrigation, and highway-de. 
velopment projects will add billions to the 
Nation's wealth. 

An expanded social program will provide 
added protection against the adversities of 
old age, unemployment, and illness for mil. 
lions more of our people. 

The fact that one of our most difficult 
problems is the development of a farm pro- 
gram can in itself be counted as a blessing. 
Because the problem is created not by scar- 
city, but by surplus. What a far cry from 
the gloomy forecast of Malthus just a few 
hundred years ago that the world’s increasing 
population could not be supported by the 
world’s resources. 

There are those who say our freedoms 
are being whittled away. But in no nation 
of the world is the freedom to speak, to write, 
to learn, to travel, to work as we choose, 
greater than in America. And by the land- 
mark decision of the Supreme Court in the 
school-segregation case we have taken an- 
other long step forward in guaranteeing free- 
dom of opportunity to all our citizens, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

The future holds even greater promise 
than the past. 

We stand on the threshold of the atomic 
age with the unlimited energy of the atom 
being released for peaceful purposes. Even 
the power and the energy of the sun may be 
harnessed and put to practical use in our 
lifetime. 

Men and women, not only in America, but 
throughout the world, can have food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—all the good things in 
life—in greater abundance than in any time 
in history. For the first time in the world's 
history, man has a chance to wage a winning 
world war against poverty, misery, and dis- 
ease. 

All this can come to pass if—and it’s a 
big if—we can have peace. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that we consider this ques- 
tion. The young men of this class will bear 
the major brunt of war if it comes. No 
student can attend Whittier College without 
acquiring a dedicated concern for the cause 
of peace. 

If we are to have peace, we must deter- 
mine what threatens the peace of the world. 
The answer to that question would seem 
obvious to us, but, unfortunately, it is not 
obvious to millions of people in the world 

I recall when Mrs. Nixon and I visited the 
Province of Mysore in India last November. 
At a dinner in our honor the Chief Minister 
of Mysore, in introducing me, said, “There 
are two equal threats to the peace of the 
world—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. If we are to have peace, the two 
must get together. I suggest a wedding, and 
India will be the high priest at the cere- 
mony.” Fantastic, you say. But millions be- 
lieve this in the non-Communist, neutralist 
world. 

What is the truth, however? 

The record clearly shows that there is only 
one threat to world peace, the one that is 
presented by the internationalist Commu- 
nist conspiracy with its power center in the 
Soviet Union. 

Except for the Communists, every great 
power in the world rejects war as an instru- 
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ment of national policy and adheres to the 


spirit and letter of the United Nations 


Charter. 

What is the nature of this threat? How 
serious is it? 

Twenty years ago, geographically speaking, 
the Communists controlled only the Soviet 
Union and its 150 million people. But the 
Communist organization and the Commu- 
nist idea were on the march in every corner 
of the globe. That idea commits the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy to one great objec- 
tive—to conquer the world by war if neces- 
sary, by other means if possible. 

The extent of their success is measured 
by the fact that today they control 800 
million people and one-third of the world’s 
area, as against 600 million on the side of the 
free nations and 600 million neutral. And 
they still move relentlessly on. War in Ko- 
rea, war in Indochina, insurrection in Bur- 
ma, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, 
political control in Guatemala, subversion 
everywhere. These actions give the lie to 
the Communist claim of peaceful intentions. 

What is their ultimate objective? To ac- 
quire a balance of power in the world which 
wil] enable them either to begin a world war 
they can win, or to force the free world to 
surrender to their domination without a war. 

This is the Communist objective. What 
fs America’s? 

Stated simply, it is as Secretary Dulles said 
last night, “Peach without surrender.” How 
can we reach this objective in dealing with 
the Communists? Experience has taught us 
that in dealing with an aggressive dictator- 
ship, a policy of weakness, diplomatically or 
militarily, leads to war. That is why we have 
adopted a policy of strength, based on these 
principles: 

First, we recognize that we can’t do the 
job alone; we need allies all over the world. 
That is why we cooperated with other free 
nations in the United Nations in resisting 
Communist aggression in Korea. That is 
why we have called for united action to re- 
sist Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 
That is why we have built alliances with our 
friends in Europe, South America, the Pa- 
cific and in Asia. 

Second, we maintain our military strength, 
and that of our allies, at adequate levels to 
resist aggression, not because we want war, 
but because we believe that this is the only 
way to avoid war in dealing with an avowed 
aggressor. 

Third, we have announced to the world 
that in the event of future overt aggression, 
we may in our discretion, use our mobile 
retaliatory power against the source of ag- 
gression, not because we want an atomic war 
but because we want to avert the conditions 
which might bring one about. 

Because of these policies of united action, 
military power, and a threat of direct retalia- 
tion, the chance that the Communists will 
engage in overt aggression in Korea, in Indo- 
china, or anywhere else in the world has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

What then do we have to worry about? 
Unfortunately, we are dealing with an ag- 
eressor who does not limit himself to tradi- 
tional tactics of conquest. In Indochina 
today, we see a new type of aggression— 
more effective, more dangerous, more diffi- 
cult to deal with than the traditional type 
of overt aggression we stopped in Korea. 

In this type of action we see the greatest 
threat to the free world today. No soldiers 
marched across the border, none were landed 
on the shore, yet Indochina is in grave peril, 
and the consequences to the free world, if it 
falls, could be desperately serious. 

How did they do it? Through mounting a 
foreign controlled, luspired, and direct Com- 
munist revolution against the existing gov- 
etnment. Those who do the fighting are 
hatives of the country whose leaders have 

n won over to the Communist cause. 
der nst can we do about it? We can try to 

velop united action to ald the existing 
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government. But this is not the real answer; 
this is not the long-range answer. It is at 
best a short-range expedient. 

The fundamental question is: Why do 
revolutions occur? Because people in a 
country are willing to fight against their 
existing government for a cause they believe 
in. Revolutions cannot be successful unless 
the people are for them. 

The answer to Communist aggression of 
this type then is to find the causes for which 
people turn to Communist leaders and deal 
with them directly. If we do not, we will be 
confronted with one Indochina situation 
after another, all over the world. 

What is the Communist a al? Let us 
look at Asia. Here lies the balance of power 
in the world with 600 million people uncom- 
mitted in the struggle between the free na- 
tions and the Communist nations. 

What does communism offer that the 
Asians want? Not its godlessness, because 
the Asians are basically religious. Not its 
cruelty, because the Asians are kind and 
friendly. Communism has appeal in Asia 
because the Communists have associated 
themselves with certain great causes which 
the Asians believe in. 

What are those causes? 

There is the desire for economic progress. 
This is understandable when we consider 
the terrible poverty which exists in most of 
these areas. In India, for example, the per 
capita income is one-twentieth of what it 
is in the State having the lowest per capita 
income in the United States. 

But those who believe that economic 
progress is the complete answer to commu- 
nism are indulging in a dangerous fallacy. 
There are those who say, for example, “Give 
every Asian another bowl of rice, and you 
will have no communism.” Nothing could 
be more wrong. The bowl of rice is impor- 
tant, but to say you can buy the Asian’s 
loyalty with material aid alone is an insult 
to a proud and sensitive people and a false 
and superficial analysis of a complicated 
problem. 

An example proves the point. Hong Kong 
is one of the most beautiful cities in Asia. 
It is well run; it has a fine police force and 
a good water supply; it is generally pros- 
perous. Ninety percent of the people are 
Chinese. They are better off economically 
there than probably any city in Asia. Yet 
a@ British civil servant admitted they would 
vote overwhelmingly for independence from 
their colonial government if given a chance. 
I asked a Chinese businessman why this was 
true in view of the material well-being of 
the people. He replied by telling me the 
parable of the two dogs. 

There is first the dog which is well- 
groomed, well-fed, has a warm kennel in 
which to sleep, but is on a chain. There is 
another dog which is uncared for, which 
goes hungry most of the time, and has no 
kennel in which to sleep, but is not on a 
chain. Which dog is the happier? The 
dog which is free. 

In this simple illustration, we see another 
of the great causes to which the Asians are 
dedicated in addition to economic progress. 
The Asian wants freedom, not necessarily in 
the sense we think of it but freedom mean- 
ing independence—independence from any 
foreign domination. 

In addition, he wants equality. Recog- 
nition of his equal dignity as a human being 
and recognition on an equal basis of his cul- 
ture and his religion. 

He also wants peace. He needs a period of 
peace in which to consolidate his newly won 
independence, and to enable him to devote 
his meager resources to economic progress. 
I remember Prime Minister Nehru telling me, 
“We need in Indian at least 20 years of 
uninterrupted peace to raise our people to 
a bare subsistence level economically.” 

Finally, the Asian wants to be on the 
winning side. This {s particularly true of 
the Japanese who lost World War IZ, and of 
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other countries occupied during World War 
Il. That is one of the reasons the outcome 
in Indochina is so important. Because if 
Indochina is lost to the Communists either 
by negotiation at the conference table or 
by defeat at the battlefield, the Communists 
may use that fact in a subtle and devastating 
way to convince those on the fence in Asia 
that the Communist side is the winning side. 

These then are the causes which the Asians 
believe in and which have a similar appeal 
in other critical areas of the world. 

What do the Communists offer as far as 
these causes are concerned? They have 
cleverly associated themselves with each of 
them. But their deeds have not matched 
their words. 

Instead of independence, 
brought Communist colonialism. 

Insead of economic progress, they have 
brought economic exploitation. 

Instead of peace, they have brought war. 

Instead of equal recognition of native cul- 
tures and religions, they bring forced con- 
formity to the Communist doctrine of 
atheistic dialectical materialism. 

They succeed because they at least offer 
a dynamic alternative; they do not stand 
for the status quo. 

What then is the answer? We must ex- 
pose the falsity of the Communist idea, and 
of Communist tactics, and we must make 
the contrast with the American position 
absolutely clear. 

We Americans have a good cause to sell 
in Asia and everywhere in the world. 

We are a world power, but we are unique 
among history’s great world powers in that 
the United States wants nothing from any 
other country, no land, no concessions, just 
friendship and peaceful relations. 

As a country which came from colonial 
status to independence, and which gave the 
Philippines their independence, and is help- 
ing to guarantee that independence now, we 
are in an excellent position to prove to peo- 
ple who wish to gain their independence or 
retain it that we are on their side. 

Our economic aid programs which totaled 
$30 billon in the last 7 years without any 
strings attached are eloquent proof that the 
United States is willing to cooperate with 
other nations in raising their economic 
standards. 

The President in his great speech of April 
16 and in his December speech before the 
United Nations made it clear to the world 
that the United States is willing and ready 
to use its vast resources to wage war on pov- 
erty, misery, and disease if the Communists 
will quit blockading the road to peace and 
agree to international disarmament and 
atomic inspection. 

The President, the Congress, and the great 
majority of our people believe in equality for 
all people. We individually can help on this 
score by our deeds. Every act of prejudice 
in the United States hurts us irreparably 
abroad. ‘Those of you who have grown up in 
the Whittier tradition of tolerance and 
friendship can help to make your commu- 
nity and your country an eloquent example 
of America’s fundamental belief in equality 
and opportunity for all. 

What we in the United States and other 
free nations must do is to associate our- 
selves unequivocally and directly with these 
great causes other people believe in and that 
we believe in—peace, equality, independence, 


they have 


_ and economic progress. 


We will win the battle for men’s minds if 
we do, because we do not have to talk and 
live a lie as do the Communists. Once those 
on the fence are convinced that their best 
chance to get equality, peace, independence, 
and economic progress is to side with the 
United States and other free nations, the 
danger of Communist subversion will be 
brought under control, and the chance for 
peace will be increased immeasurably. 

May I add a note of faith? I have no 
doubt as to the outcome of this struggle. We 
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can have peace without surrender. The 
Communist attack on the free world can be 
defeated without a war. Why? Because 
most important, we are on the right side, 
the side of freedom, justice, and peace— 
against the forces of slavery, intolerance and 
war. We must never forget that ours is the 
revolutionary, dynamic idea. The Commu- 
nist idea is static, tyrannical, and despotic. 

All we need to be sure that we win is 
inspired leadership and an informed public 
opinion to back that leadership. 

May I therefore urge each member of this 
class to do your part in providing that leader- 
ship and in creating that opinion. You have 
had the priceless advantage of 4 years to- 
gether at this fine college. You are keenly 
aware of the problems confronting the free 
world, and you have developed a sense of 
responsibility toward solving those problems. 
To each of you may I urge that you dedicate 
a@ part of your life to public service. Some 
of you may run for office. Others may de- 
cide to take nonelective government posi- 
tions. All of you ean participate in your 
local political organizations. I can assure 
you that both of our great major parties can 
-always use new blood and new leadership. 

May we be at least as dedicated to the 
ideais of freedom as the Communists are to 
the ideals of slavery. 

As you go forth, don’t go with a long face 
but go with courage and confidence that the 
great principles in which we believe will 
eventually prevail, 


To each of you congratulations, good luck, 
and may God be with you all the days of your 
life. . 





The Drought Program—An Explanation 
of the Government’s Program, ia Coop- 
eration With the States and Individual 
Farmers, To Combat the Effects of 


Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


2 OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following explanation of the 
drought program: 

STATEMENT OF ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
THs DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE UF 
DrouGHt DESIGNATED AREAS 
In addition to the regular services avail- 

able to farmers and ranchers through the 

Department of Agriculture, the following 

special programs are available upon a proper 

showing of need: (1) hay and feed grain 
program in areas designated under Public 

Law 875, and (2) emergency loans through 

the Farmers’ Home Administration. 


HAY AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


The hay and feed grain programs are only 
available in States that have been declared 
disaster areas by the President of the United 
States. A State USDA drought committee 
is established in each State where drought 
conditions appear to constitute an emerg- 
ency. The USDA drought committee is com- 
posed of the chairman of the State agricul- 
tural stabilization committee as its chair- 
man, and with the following as additional 
members: State director of the Agriculture 
Extension Service, State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, State direc- 
tor of civil defence, a prominent rancher or 
farmer, and a prominent banker. 
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The State USDA drought committee is re- 
sponsible for obtaining and furnishing in- 
formation to the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to drought conditions in the 
State. Where the severity of drought condi- 
tions justify the Secretary of Agriculture will 
use the information submitted by the State 
USDA drought committee, together with 
other information available to him, as a basis 
for recommendation to the President for 
designation of a drought disaster area under 
Public Law 875. In addition to the recom- 
mendations from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture provisions of Public Law 875 require the 
governor of the State to make a formal re- 
quest to the President setting forth the facts 
and conditions which constitute the emer- 
gency and how the State government is ren- 
dering asistance to meet the emergency. The 
request from the governor of the State and 
the recommendations from the Secretary of 
Agriculture constitute the basis upon which 
the President decides whether a state of 
emergency exists in any State pursuant to 
Public Law 875. 

In States that have been designated by the 
President as drought disaster areas under 
Public Law 875, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to designate the counties with- 
in the State in which the hay and feed grain 
programs will operate. The information 
submitted by the State USDA drought com- 
mittee and other information available to 
the Secretary is used as a basis for deter- 
mining the counties in which these programs 
will be made available. 


The hay program in these designated 
drought areas is conditioned upon the gov- 
ernor of the State signing a contract with 
the Department of Agriculture whereby the 
Department makes available to the governor 
such sum or sums of Federal funds as may be 
agreed upon in the contract for use by the 
governor in defraying the cost of the trans- 
portation of hay but not to exceed one-half 
of the actual cost of the transportation 
of hay or $10 whichever is the lesser. 
The State government is responsible under 
the contract for carrying out all phases 
of the distribution of hay to farmers and 
ranchers under the program and generally 
do that through trade channels. The re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government under 
the hay program is to make available the 
Federal funds as outlined above to assist in 
defraying the cost of the transportation of 
hay in the drought-stricken areas and to 
determine the eligibility of farmers and 
ranchers for such assistance. 

The Department’s feed grain program 
which involves the distribution of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation surplus gains is only 
available in disaster areas designated under 
Public Law 875. Under the policies. that 
have been announced by the Department, 
farmers and ranchers who are in need of 
assistance to maintain their foundation 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats may obtain 
applications for these surplus feed grains at 
either the local county office of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration or the local office of 
the Agricultural Stabilization Service. The 
completed applications may be filed at either 
of these local offices. The county commit- 
tee of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
has been designated to review all applica- 
tions for hay or feed grains to determine 
eligibility therefor under these programs. 
Farmers who receive approved applications 
for surplus feed grains will obtain such 
grains at a reduced cost of 60 cents per 100 
pounds. Farmers or ranchers will purchase 
the grain through local trade channels, The 
local dealers who sell the grain to the farm- 
ers or ranchers will obtain from the local 
commodity credit office negotiable certifi- 
cates for the 60 cents per 100 pounds of grain 
sold to eligible farmers and ranchers. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will pay off these 
certificates with grain from its surplus in- 
ventories, 


August 17 


EMERGENCY LOAN PROGRAM 


The Department has available through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration emer. 
gency loans to assist farmers and ranchers 
in drought areas who are unable to obtain 
the credit they need from local private 
sources. 

Special livestock loans are available to 
farmers and ranchers who need credit to 
continue their cattle, sheep, or goat opera. 
tions. These loans are available in any 
State without regard to drought disaster 
designations. 

Production emergency loans under Public 
Law 38 may be made available in States upon 
a designation by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The designations under this statute by the 
Secretary of Agriculture are separate from 
the designations under Public Law 875, 
Where drought conditions are such that pri- 
vate lenders are unable to meet the credit 
needs of farmers and ranchers, the county 
supervisors of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration in consultation with private credit 
sources or other agricultural leaders will sub- 
mit reports to the State director of the Farm. 
ers’ Home Administration requesting that the 
area be designated as a disaster area under 
Public Law 38. A report of the counties 
affected is submitted by the State director of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration to the 
Administrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in Washington. Where the facts 
justify, a report and recommendation is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
designation of certain county or counties in 
a State as a disaster area for emergency pro- 
duction loans under Public Law 38. The ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture on these 
recommendations is final. In addition to 
these production emergency loans as de- 
scribed above, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may also authorize the making of economic 
emergency loans, where he finds there is a 
need for emergency credit, in areas that have 
been designated as disaster areas under Pub- 
lic Law 875. Information concerning the 
conditions and terms of these emergency 
loans from the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion can be obtained from the local county 
office of the agency serving the area in which 
the applicant resides. 


SUMMARY 


1. How States may obtain designations under 
public Law 875 for hay and feed grain 
programs 
Step No. 1: The governor of the State must 

request the President to declare the State 

as a disaster area under Public Law 875. 
Step No. 2: The State USDA drought com- 

mittee must submit a report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture showing that a drought condi- 
tion of major proportions exists in the State 
and setting forth information of the condi- 
tions in each county in the area to be desig- 
nated. 

Step No. 3: The Secretary of Agriculture 
will submit recommendations to the Presi- 
dent concerning the designation of the area 
requested by the governor. 

Step No. 4: If a State is designated as & 
drought disaster area by the President in 
accordance with the governor’s request, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to des- 
ignate the counties or areas within the State 
in which the hay and feed grain program 
will be operated. Counties or parts of coun- 
ties will be added and deleted by the Secre- 
tary from the area as change in drought con- 
ditions warrant such action. 

2. How does a farmer or rancher make appli 
cation for and receive assistance under the 
hay program? 

Step No. 1: In drought-designated areas 
where the governor and the Department of 
Agriculture have entered into a contract for 
the hay program, farmers and ranchers msJ 
obtain application forms for hay at reduced 
transportation costs at the local office of the 
Parmers’ Home Administration or the county 
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office of the Agricultural Stabilization Serv- 


step No. 2: All applications for hay at re- 
duced transportation costs must be ap- 
proved by the county committee of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for the 
county in which the farmer and rancher re- 
side. Completed applications must be filed 
by the farmer or rancher at the county office 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration or at 
the county office of the Agricultural Stabili- 
gation Service. 

Step No. 3: After approval by the county 
FHA committee, the approved application 
for hay may be picked up by the farmer or 
rancher at the county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion office. 

Step No. 4: The farmer or rancher who has 
been certified for assistance under the hay 
program will deliver the approved applica- 
tion to the local dealer or person from whom 
he will purchase hay. The approved appli- 
cation will permit the farmer or rancher 
to purchase the hay from local sources at 
the reduced transportation costs. 


3. How does a farmer or rancher obtain as- 
sistance under the Department’s feed grain 
program? 

Step No. 1: In areas that have been desig- 
nated as drought-disaster areas under Pub- 
lic Law 875, farmers or ranchers may obtain 
application forms for feed grain at reduced 
costs at either the county office of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration or the Agricultural 
Stabilization Service. 

Step No. 2: County committees of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration are respon- 
sible for determining eligibility of applicants 
for feed grain. Completed applications for 
feed grain must be filed at either the county 
office of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
or the Agricultural Stabilization Service. 

tep No. 3: Farmers or ranchers whose 
applications have been approved will ob- 
tain purchase orders from the county office 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Service, 

The purchase orders will be used by farmer 

or rancher to purchase the feed grain 

through local trade channels at a reduced 
cost of 60 cents per hundred pounds. 

Step No. 4: The local feed dealers will ob- 
tain from the county office of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Service a negotiable cer- 
tificate in exchange for the purchase orders 
obtained from farmers or ranchers who have 
purchased grain from them. The negotiable 
certificates will be used by the local dealers 
to obtain surplus feed grains from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


4. How do farmers and ranchers obtain emer- 
gency loans through the Farmers Home 
Administration? 


Step No. 1: Farmers and ranchers who are 
producers and feeders of cattle, sheep, and 
goats and who are unable to obtain credit 
from private credit sources to continue their 
operations may apply at local offices of the 
Farmers Home Administration for special 
livestock loans in all States without regard 
to any drought designations. 

Step No. 2: Where other types of emer- 
gency loans through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration are needed local interested citi- 
zens should request the county supervisor of 
the Farmers Home Administration to re- 
quest the designation of the area under 
Public Law 38. . 

Step No. 8: The State director of the 
Farmers Home Administration will submit 
& report to the Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration in Washington, D. C., 
Supporting the need for emergency credit in 
the county or counties in the State(s) under 
his jurisdiction. 

Step No. 4: The Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration will make ap- 
Propriate recommendations in justifiable 
instances to the Secretary of Agriculture 
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requesting designation of areas for emer- 
gency loans. 

Step No. 5: The Secretary of Agriculture 
makes the final determination for designa- 
tions of areas for emergency loans. 

Step No. 6: In areas that have been desig- 
nated for emergency loans by the Secretary 
of Agriculture farmers and ranchers desiring 
such loans may obtain application forms and 
make such applications at the local county 
office of the Farmers Home Administration 
serving the area in which the farmer or 
rancher resides, 





Lower Price Props 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 11, 1954. 


Mr. President, thereafter I wrote a 
letter in answer to the editorial, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 16, 1954, 


Mr. President, I ask that both the edi- 
torial and this letter of mine be printed 
in the Recorp together, so that the reader 
may determine which position is correct. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 11, 1954} 


LOWER Price Props 


Farmers as well as consumers have reason 
to be pleased by the vote of the Senate for 
flexible price supports. Despite all the table- 
thumping on the part of so-called friends of 
the farmer in the debate, the men who grow 
crops know that they cannot prosper in the 
long run if they have to rely upon enormous 
Government subsidies that result in piling 
up unwanted surpluses. In a considerable 
measure the votes of both the Senate and 
the House reflect the viewpoint of farmers 
who have come to see that blind price-fixing 
is not the answer to their problems. 

It is true, of course, that many farmers 
are willing to close their eyes to the potential 
disaster inherent in rigid price supports in 
times of overproduction. So long as sub- 
sidies continue to flow into their pockets, 
they are nothing about what happens to the 
mountainous surpluses taken over by the 
Government at the taxpayers’ expense. We 
surmise, however, that the number of these 
reckless producers has notably diminished, 
thanks in very large measure to the coura- 
geous educational campaign carried on by 
Secretary Benson and his colleagues in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The furious assault against the moderate 
Aiken-Schoeppel amendment to the farm 
bill is especially difficult to explain in any 
other terms than political haymaking. The 
amendment, approved by the Senate, will 
permit the Department of Agriculture to 
adjust price supports on basic crops from 
821, to 90 percent of parity. If it had failed 
and Congress had voted to continue the 
present rigid 90-percent supports, the bill 
would in all probability have been vetoed by 
the President. Since the administration has 
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ample strength to sustain such a veto, this 
would have given effect to the long-sus- 
pended 1949 Farm Act allowing price sup- 
ports to fall as low as 75 percent of parity. 

It may well be that this outlook induced 
@ number of Senators to vote for the more 
moderate form of the flexible price support 
principle embodied in the Aiken-Schoeppel 
amendment. In any event, the Senate and 
House have shown good judgment in break- 
ing away from a rigid formula that was an- 
nually building up new troubles for the 
farmer. Likewise the Senate beat down a 
spirited but foolish drive to upset the 75- 
percent-of-parity price support fixed by Sec- 
retary Benson for butter, cheese, and dried 
milk. It is a notable victory for the admin- 
istration, and in the long run we are con- 
fident that it will work to the advantage of 
the farmer as well as that of the taxpayer 
and the consumer. What a pity that this 
good work was clouded yesterday by attach- 
ment of the unsound grazing bill to the 
farm bill. 


—_ 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of August 16, 1954] 


Tue SENATE AND THE Farm BIL 


There appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of August 11 an editorial 
entitled “Lower Price Props” which surprised 
me, not because it contained conclusions rel- 
ative to agricultural price supports which 
are contrary to mine, but because the tone 
and character of the comment seemed to me 
completely at variance with the oft-empha~- 
sized professional standards in your crusades 
for higher level of ethics on the part of 
public officials. 


You clearly and unmistakably impugn the 
motives of those Members of the Senate who 
opposed changing the level of farm price 
supports at this time, while in contrast you 
attribute to those with whom the editor 
agrees motives of courage, sincerity, and 
devotion to the good of the country. I 
wonder why you would do this, or why you 
would assume that on this issue 44 Mem- 
bers of the Senate were motived by less 
worthy motives than 49 others. 


Your editorial speaks of “table thumping 
on the part of so-called friends of the 
farmer,” and you do not.even make this a 
general accusation but state that this was 
specifically the case in the debate. You talk 
about blind price fixing. You libel the 
farmers of this country, who in war and 
peace have produced the food and fiber to 
feed and clothe this Nation and help others 
less fortunate, by asserting that so long as 
subsidies continue to flow into their pockets, 
“they care nothing about what happens to 
mountainous supplies taken over by the 
Government at the taxpayers’ expense,” and 
you call them “reckless producers” whose 
number has perhaps diminished by the 
courageous educational campaign of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his associates. 

Then you turn this vitriolic stream on some 
Members of the Senate and assert that the 
“furious attack” against provisions of the 
administration bill “is especially difficult to 
explain in any other terms than political 
haymaking.” Finally you describe as 
“spirited but foolish” the effort to provide 
what seemed to me a reasonable balance in 
equity for the dairy farmers. 

I would be the last person in the world to 


‘deny you the freedom to conclude that the 


majority in the Senate and House had shown 
good judgment in breaking away from the 
rigid formula of price supports, and to 
herald their triumph to the world. I would 
even be willing to say you may be right on 
the issue. For the sake of our national 
economy, I hope and pray that you are right 
and that the cutback in the level of farm 
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price supports and subsequent policies of 
the Department of Agriculture will not have 
the effect of pushing our American farmers, 
and the country, into a recession at a time 
when the net income from agriculture is al- 
ready at a lower point in relation to the 
national income than it was in 1932. 

You are completely wrong, however, when 
you impugn the motives of those with whom 
you differ, and when you belittle those who 
happen to be, at the moment, in the minority 
in the Senate. 

If we believe in our representative Govern- 
ment we must believe that the “collective 
judgment” on complex issues will be sound- 
est and best when there is spirited debate 
by strong advocates of differing points of 
view. We gain nothing whatever when we 
say that our opponents’ conclusions are the 
result of pressures or self-interest and ours 
alone stem from sound reasoning and un- 
selfish motives. 

Would it not be well if we focused part of 
our attention in connection with efforts to 
raise the standards of our Government—and 
the level of debate in the Senate—on the 
columns of the Post and Times Herald? Is 
it not just as proper and timely for me, as a 
public official whom you would feel quite free 
to criticize on how I discharge my public 
responsibilities, to consider how weil you 
discharge your obligation to give a true and 
accurate picture of what you are reporting or 
interpreting? How objective have you been 
in telling your readers about the debate on 
the agricultural question? How fair? Have 
you considered the question only from the 
point of view of your consumer-readers, since 
no producers read your metropolitan edi- 
tions, or have you sought to interpret it in 
the light of its implications to the Nation as 
a whole, since you are a national, and not a 
sectional, newspaper? 

I ask these questions not to be offensive 
but because I believe that a great newspaper 
like yours, situated here in the National 
Capital, is in a very real sense an arm 
of the Government. It could well be the 
conscience of Government—certaininy the 
voice of that conscience. 

The rules of the Senate provide that when 
a Member in debate shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any form of words, impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator he may be called to order, required 
to take his seat, and not be permitted to 
proceed without leave of the Senate. This 
is a time-honored parliamentary rule in- 
tended to raise the level of debate which 
can so easily degenerate into personalities 
when arguments fail. 

Schooled in that tradition, I feel con- 
strained to raise a point of order against 
the Post and Times Herald in the arena of 
public discussion for your editorial, but I 
shall not burden you with a recital of why 
I feel you are not merely impolite, but also 
quite mistaken in your conclusions on the 
merits of the question. 

Epwarp J. Ture, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 

Was"INcTon. 

(Emror’s NoTtr.—We are astonished that 
Senator Ture should consider our reference 
to “political haymaking” as an impugning 
of motives. It is also astonishing that the 
Senator should accuse us of impugning his 
motives just after accusing us of libeling 
the farmers of the country by saying they 
are only interested in subsidies. The first 
point made by the editorial was that “the 
men who grow crops know that they cannot 
prosper in the long run if they have to rely 
upon enormous Government subsidies that 
result in piling up unwanted surpluses.” In- 
stead of libeling the farmer we gave him 
credit for seeing the advantages of flexible 
support prices, while acknowledging that 
there are some farmers who are more in- 
terested in subsidies than in curtailing 
surpluses.) . , 
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Interregional Competition for Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by A. H. Raskin which appeared in the 
New York Times on July 26 on the in- 
terregional competition for industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crvi. War ror Inpustry Is Foucnt as SoutH 
AND West Bip FoR JOBS 


(This is the first of two articles on the grow- 
ing interregional competition for industry 
and its impact on the job pattern) 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


The civil war is being fought with new 
intensity on the industrial front these days. 

States are competing for new businesses in 
a no-holds-barred rivalry that has grown 
more acute as conditions make manufactur- 
ers increasingly cost-conscious. 

The Middle Atlantic States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, long the ban- 
ner-carriers in total industrial erfiployment, 
have been pushed out of first place in manu- 
facturing, construction, and mining. With 
the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
they are likely to lose their overall job su- 
premacy to the Great Lakes States of Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. 

The South, a late starter in the tndus- 
trial tug-of-war, is bidding aggressively for 
increased recognition—so much so that some 
northern Congressmen, under the leadership 
of Senator Joun F. Kennepy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should classify some of the lures the 
South holds out as “unfair competition.” 

The most spectacular advances in the war 
and postwar periods have been made by 
Texas and California, which have twice as 
many persons working in nonfarm jobs as 
they did in 1939, when the national defense 
boom started in this country. One-eighth 
of the country’s industrial workers now live 
in these two States. 

New England, grandfather of the national 
economy, is having the roughest going. The 
precipitous decline of the textile industry 
has struck it especially hard; other indus- 
tries are held back by antiquated plants and 
often by antiquated management methods. 
But New England remains confident that 
its payrolls will go up as new industries move 
in to replace those that fold or move out. 

The battle for business is not confined to 
regions. Little towns seek to pull plants 
away from big cities in their own State or 
section. 

Municipally built factories, tax exemp- 
tions, lower labor costs and immunity from 
unionization are among the bait held out 
to attract industry from one area to an- 
other. Many States and communities have 
“drummers” constantly on the road to sell 
the advantages of their home towns to in- 
dustrialists in the market for new facilities. 

There is nothing inherently bad about the 
fact that the economic map is changing. 
On the contrary, it is in the national interest 
to have a broad diffusion of industry for both 
economic and military reasons. 

The American business structure is so 
interrelated that keeping one region in eco- 
nomic peonage would tear down the pros- 
perity of the other regions; conversely, a 
rise in industrial activity and living stand- 


~ ards in any area creates values that benefit 
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the rest of the country. Building plant, 
close to raw materials and to markets aiso 
means lower production costs, lower prices, 
and a wider distribution of wage income, 


KEY PLANTS DISPERSED 


To these normal economic considerations 
has been added the need for dispersing key 
industrial plants to make them less yulner. 
able to atomic attack. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has set 
up facilities that provide employment for 
150,000 workers in areas remote from generaj 
concentrations of industry or population 
and the Government has used tax conces. 
sions as an incentive to private companies 
to follow the same policy in locating new 
factories. 

The kind of industrial migration that 
arouses concern, though, is the kind that 
stems from this: the construction of plants 
by the community, coupled with a pledge 
of tax-free operation and cheap labor, to in. 
duce a manufacturer to abandon his opera. 
tions in the North and start over in the 
South. 

Criticism of such bargain basement tac. 
tics has not been confined to northern pub- 
lic officials or union leaders worried about 
the weakening of their own strongholds, 
Many southerners have said that the South 
is inviting more trouble than gain by cater. 
ing to what they call “the hoboes of Ameri- 
can industry.” 

This viewpoint was expressed in a recent 
editorial in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
It praised the growth of Southern industry, 
but it asked whether the welcome mat for 
new business did not entail such lavish con- 
cessions that the South was selling its 
strength and vitality at less than cost 
prices.” 

“There are plums for the picking,” the 
editorial declared, “but they must be chosen 
with great care. For some thrive hardily in 
the southern soil while robbing it of its 
fertility. 

“Industrialization offers the hope of de 
liverance from economic duress. But indus- 
try that accepts favors to exploit poverty 
only prolongs it.” 

CASE OF A CARPET PLANT 


The decision of Alexander Smith, Inc., to 
shut down its 80-year-old carpet mill in 
Yonkers and concentrate the bulk of its fu- 
ture production in a town-built factory at 
Greenville, Miss., has given New Yorkers s 
closeup of the competitive pressures operat 
ing on the industrial front. 4 

The Greenville plant, in production 1 yeah, 
1s described as the most modern in the care 
pet industry. It was built through a munio 
ipal bond issue of $4,750,000, and the com- 
pany put tn $10 million more of its own 
money for looms, dry vats, humidity controls 
and other equipment. 

For the 20-year life of the municipal 
bonds, the company will pay a rental of 
about $300,000 a year—a sum adequate to 
meet the interest and amortization on the 
bonds. At the end of the period, the town 
still will own the plant but Alexander Smith 
will have an option to lease it for 79 years 
more at what the company calls a “nominal” 
rent, 

Keeping the plant under town ownership 
means that the factory building will be per- 
manently exempt from local taxation. In 
addition, the company has a guaranty that 
it will not be required to pay any municipal 
taxes on its equipment for at least 5 years, 
with a probability that the exemption pe 
riod will be extended to 10 years. 
Yonkers the Smith tax bill for this year is 
$170,000. 

How much the company will save in lae 
bor costs by operating in Missisippi is a sub- 
ject on which it is difficult to obtain precis? 
information. The workers in the Yonkers 
plant belong to the Textile Workers Union, 
CIO, and their wages average $1.74 an hour. 
The Greenville plant has no union, and is 
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wage scales-are 30 to 50 cents an hour below 
those prevailing in the Westchester factory, 
according to union estimates. 

HIGHER WORK QUOTAS SET 


But the comparison of labor costs does not 
end with relative wage rates. The absence 
of union restraints in Mississippi makes it 
possible for the company to establish higher 
work quotas for its Greenville workers. 

As a result of this increase in managerial 
freedom and the greater efficiency of the pro- 
ductive machinery, the yield per wage dollar 
in Greenville is “very substantially greater” 
than in Yonkers, company spokesmen say. 
William E. Barksdale, executive director of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, is pained by charges that the State 
has been guilty of unethical practices in its 
efforts to attract industry. He stresses shat 
there was no suggestion that Alexander 
Smith was going to close its Yonkers plant 
when the citizens of Greenville voted to 
build a branch factory for the company 4 
years ago. 

At that time the company had indicated 
its intention of staying in Yonkers by mak- 
ing heavy postwar investments in new rug- 
making machinery there. It was not until a 
drastic slump in the carpet business caused 
jts Yonkers losses to mount to $1,800,000 a 
year that the Smith directors decided it was 
“economically impossible” to continue using 
the Westchester plant. 

Mr. Barksdale says very few of the 92 com- 
panies for which Mississippi communities 
have put up tax-free plants have abandoned 
operations in other sections. The 92 plants 
involved municipal bond issues totaling 
$29,206,000; additional investments by the 
companies in machinery and equipment 
brought the total value of the factories to 
$108,800,000. 

Only 2 of the 92 plants have unions, and 
in both instances the manufacturer wel- 
comed unionization because he wanted a 
union label on his products to stimulate sales 
in union strongholds in the North and West. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Only 20,000 of the State’s 314,000 nonagri- 
cultural workers hold union cards, and vir- 
tually all of them are in the railroad and 
construction trades. Like most of the 
southern States, Mississippi has a right-to- 
work law, prohibiting any form of compul- 
sory union membership. \ 

Many companies planning new factories 
spurn special help from the communities 
into which they move. Even in Mississippi, 
in the 14 years since the State began its 
balance agriculture with industry program 
of bonds and tax exemption, plants built 
with private funds have outnumbered those 
put up under community auspices by a mar- 
gin of more than 24% to 1. Included among 
the 247 privately financed factories are some 
of the biggest in the State. 

Giant corporations in the electrical and 
automobile industries insist on paying their 
own way when they go into new areas. 
Lemuel R. Boulware, vice president in charge 
of industrial relations for the General Elec- 
tric Co., sums up its attitude this way: 

“We are not looking for bargains in land, 
buildings, taxes, or anything else. We want 
Ro subsidy of any kind.” 

Other companies of comparable size oper- 
ate on the same principle. 

The General Electric expansion program 
stirred a battle last week between the com- 
pany and James B. Carey’s International 
Union of Electrical Workers, CIO. The 
union accused GE of planning to break up 
seven big plants into scores of smaller ones 
to be located in sms towns with wage levels 
80 cents to $1 below those in the present job 
centers, 

This brought from the company the reply 
that it had no plans that do not call for the 
continued full effective utilization of our 
— investment in our existing facil- 
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General Electric observed that it had cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build the 
seven big plants and that it would cost twice 
as much to duplicate their productive facil- 
ities in other localities. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT EXPANSION SOUGHT 


However, the company made no secret of 
its intentions to do part of its future ex- 
panding in new centers in the South and 
West. Its goal is a 100-percent increase in 
business in the next 10 years and it intends 
to split its expansion between the existing 
GE plants and new factories in the areas 
where the company makes its sales. 

Nearly half of the company’s 225,000 
workers are now employed in plants in New 
York and Massachusetts, and the company 
feels some decentralization is in order if 
only to prevent its competitors from making 
capital of the fact that GE sells its products 
all over the country but plows most of its 
payroll dollars into two States. 

Before the war the company had only a 
handful of employees in the South. How- 
ever, during the war it bought the Ken-Rad 
radio tube plant in Owensboro, Ky., with 
4,800 workers, and since then it has built 
half a dozen southern plants, including a 
giant appliance factory with 5,000 workers at 
Louisville. 

Ninety percent of the 13,500 workers in the 
GE’s southern plants belong to unions, 
and the company denies that a desire to 
escape unionization plays any part in its 
plans to expand in the South. The Carey 
union says wage differentials between the 
North and South are extremely high in the 
electrical industry, amounting in many in- 
stances to more than $1 an hour. 

General Electric gears its wages to com- 
munity levels, but Mr. Boulware maintains 
that its southern operations are not founded 
on a wish to beat wages down. He says the 
insurance and welfare benefits enjoyed by 
General Electric workers automatically add 
16 or 17 cents an hour to the local wage level 
and that pay differences tend to dry up in a 
relatively short time. 


AUTO PAY EQUALIZED 


In the automobile and steel industries, 
the wage gap between North and South has 
largely disappeared. The assembly plants 
built by the Ford Co. and the General Motors 
Corp. in Atlanta pay the same wages as 
similar plants in Detroit. A Birmingham 
steelworker gets the same pay as a worker 
in Pittsburgh, 

Before the war, 3.8 percent of the country’s 
steel capacity was located in the South; now 
the figure has risen to 5.6 percent. Four 
new plants in Georgia, Kentucky, and Texas 
represent the bulk of the automobile indus- 
try’s southward expansion. 

All the major auto and steel plants are 
unionized. However, some small auto parts 
and steel fabricating plants have moved to 
areas in which they could successfully resist 
union organization and pay at rates far 
below those prevailing in the North. 

Surveys by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have indicated relatively little 
spread between the North and the South in 
wages for skillei workers. In fact, the scar- 
city of skills in some southern communities 


, often permits expert mechanics to command 


a higher wage than they could get in the 
North. Among unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, the differentials range from 15 to 
40 percent. 

To what extent wages have been a critical 
factor in the decline of the northern textile 
industry is a matter of dispute. Total tex- 
tile employment in New England dropped 
from 303,000 in 1947 to a present level of 
165,000. But national employment in textile 
mills also shrank during the period. In the 
last 34% years, the overall total went down 
from 1,252,100 to 969,900. 

The northern textile manufacturers blame 
union wage demands and union restrictions 
on. productivity for many of their difficulties 
but Solomon Barkin, research director for 
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the Textile Workers Union CIO feels that a 
larger share of the responsibility rests with 
unenterprising management. 

He asserts that too many manufacturers 
were interested only in making quick profits 
out of the industry in the war and postwar 
years. Relatively little was done to modern- 
ize plants, develop new products or revise 
sales methods to keep abreast of southern 
competition he contends. 


EXPANSION IS UNEVEN 


Apart from textiles, coal mining, and a 
handful of other “sick” industries, the na- 
tional economy has been growing so fast in 
the last 15 years that no geographic area has 
stood still. A study by Seymour L. Wolfbein 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics makes it 
plain, however, that there have been sharp 
sectional differences in the rate of growth. 

The national total of nonfarm workers 
went up from 30,319,000 in 1989 to 49,510,000 
last year, a rise of 63.3 percent. In the same 
period New England’s gain was only 37.4 per- 
cent and the Middle Atlantic States’ 44 per- 
cent. 

New York's job total grew 42.7 percent, as 
against 115 percent for California and 109.4 
percent for Texas. Michigan was up 82.1 
percent, Ohio 73.6 percent, Pennsylvania 
44.4 percent, Illinois 50.2 percent, Tennessee 
79.1 percent, Alabama 70.3, Missouri 56.4 per- 
cent, and Florida 117.4 percent. Interesting- 
ly enough, Mississippi, for all its specia) in- 
ducements, was just a little ahead of the 
national average, with a job expansion of 
65.9 percent. 

Percentage comparisons are not always & 
sound guide in this type of tabulation. 
Highly industrialized States like Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
start with such high employment totals that 
a substantial. growth in jobs may show only 
a relatively small shift in percentage. On 
the other hand, the gain of a few jobs in a 
State that is predominantly agricultural can 
make it look very good in a percentage table. 

For example, New York showed a growth 
from 4,178,000 jobs in 1939 to 5,960,000 last 
year, a gain of 1,782,000. New Mexico went 
up from 78,700 jobs to 176,000, a rise of 
97,400. Translated into percentages, New 
York’s increase was only 42.7, as against New 
Mexico’s whopping 123.8. 

California gained 180 percent in factory 
jobs while Massachusetts was moving ahead 
only 30 percent, but one-third of all the 
country’s manufacturing employment its still 
centered in the 9 States of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions. 

After evaluating thousands of figures bear- 
ing on the shift of industry from one area 
to another, Mr. Wolfbein cautions against 
any acceptance of the notion that any part 
of the country is dead. 

“The concentration of industry and com- 
merce, the concentration of job opportuni- 
ties, the concentration of manpower re- 
quirements and labor supply remain to a 
significant extent in the regions and States 
where they had been more than a decade 
ago,” he observes. 

Industry is on the move, but not all the 
movement is in a single direction. As long 
as the economy keeps expanding, the experts 
feel, every State will have a job to do. 





White House Picketing Risky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Winston-Salem Journal of July 
15, 1954, entitled “White House Picket- 
ing Risky.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wurre Hovse PIicKeTInc RIskY 

Senator Warne Morse has the American 
ideal on his side in his opposition to a bill 
that would ban picketing the White House. 
There are also some practical considerations 
to be taken into account in the controversy. 

As the Oregon Independent pointed out, 
the President is a servant of the people, not 
their master, and they have the right to 
petition him. Peaceful picketing is a legiti- 
mate means of petition and protest. 

Purthermore, the picketing serves the 
practical purpose of permitting people to 
blow off steam and of demonstrating that 
freedom of speech is jealously guarded in 
this country. The man who can petition 
the President of the United States is bound 
to feel better about his situation, whether 
he gets the remedy he wants or not. 

The pickets should understand that they 
establish themselves at their own risk. The 
President has been known to practice his 
golfing on the White House lawn. If one 
of them gets coriked by a golf ball, nobody 
can be blamed. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of speech but it does not pro- 
tect anybody from a slice or a hook. 





Our American Political System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
time to time and from many different 
sources additional light is thrown on 
what I am pleased to call the American 
political system—a political system that 
is unique in the annals of mankind. 

This present ray of light is from the 
editorial page of the Wall Street Journal 
of Friday, August 13, in the form of a 
letter to the editor from J. Harvie Wil- 
liams, which was inspired by an earlier 
editorial Rows Within Parties. The edi- 
torial dealt with some of the causes of 
intraparty rows and the problems of 
party discipline. It suggested that the 
United States was too big for the tight 
party-discipline of our British cousins 
and added that aftempts to impose such 
discipline on parties in the United States 
would lead to a multiplicity of parties, 
or a multiparty system such as prevails 
in Ireland, Israel, and in the countries 
of continental Europe. 

To the contrary, Mr. Williams points 
out that the difference in organizational 
structure between British and American 
political parties follows their different 
fundamental ideas of the locus of sov- 
ereignty; and that while party discipline 
in Great Britain is imposed from the top 
down by the party managers, it is im- 
posed in the United States from the bot- 
tom up by the voters themselves. Then, 
Mr. Williams adds that the multiparty 
systems of Europe spring from the 
multimember representation of dis- 
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were thus proscribed won renomination ang 


tricts in the legislative body, and 
cannot exist under the principle of a 
single-member district, such as prevails 
in the election of Congress. But most 
important, and to this I would draw the 
attention of Senators, Mr. Williams con- 
cludes with the fact that, contrary to 
every American principle of representa- 
tion, members of our electoral college 
are chosen in multimember districts. 
He suggests that this greatly unbal- 
ances and distorts the similar prin- 
ciples of representation that underlie 
the two elected branches of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. These ob- 
servations provide persuasive arguments 
in support of the constitutional amend- 
ment on reform of our electoral college 
which has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative CoupEert in the House and by 
me in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and Mr. Williams’ 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: ° 
[From the Wall Street Journal of August 9, 

1954] 
Rows WITHIN PARTIES 

President Eisenhower clearly recognizes 
that he has a double role. He is President 
of the United States and as such he must 
stand above partisanship. Yet he is also 
the leader of the party which nominated 
and elected him and only through party 
action can he hope to achieve his admin- 
istrative and legislative purposes. 

The President referred to his role as party 
leader in a press conference the other day. 
He said that the individual occupying the 
Presidency could not escape responsibility 
for party actions, even those which he might 
not approve. He then added that anything 
which tended to divide the party was some- 
thing which he must try to avoid or to 
correct. 

All of this came up in answer to ques- 
tions concerning the present row in the Sen- 
ate over Senator McCartuy, of Wisconsin. 

The fact is, we suggest, that it is a rare 
exception when American political parties 
are not divided and plagued by quarreling 
factions. Even in campaign years differences 
are ill-concealed. 

There is no record that these differences 
have always resulted in defeat of the party. 
There is some record that an attempt to com- 
promise the differences or to punish the re- 
bellious party factions is likely to do more 
damage than the quarrels. 

In the presidential election of 1924 the 
Republican Party was badly split. The elder 
Robert M. La Follette ran for President on 
an independent ticket. Many Republicans 
who did not openly support Mr. La Follette 
gave no more than token support to Calvin 
Coolidge. Yet Mr. Coolidge won hands down. 

It is quite true that at that time the Demo- 
crats were also badly divided but had they 
been unified, it is doubtful that they would 
have won for the simple reason that Mr. 
Coolidge exactly fitted the mood of the coun- 
try at the time. 

In 1928 the Republicans nominated Her- 
bert Hoover and he apparently hoped to 
placate some of the party disgruntled. He 
agreed with Senator Borah of Idaho that he 
would propose tariff revision. Mr. Hoover 
did just that and that tariff bill was the be- 
ginning of the troubles which beset his ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Roosevelt tried another way to achieve 
party unity. He proposed to purge a group 
of Congressmen and Senators who had dis- 
agreed with him. All but one of those who 
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reelection. It was one of Mr. Rooseveit's 
great setbacks. 

It would seem, then, that the cost of try. 
ing to achieve party unity can come high, 
And there is certainly no record that party 
disunity by itself isures a party’s defeat. 

There could not be in the United States, 
as there is in Great Britain, two parties 
which rigidly enforced party discipline. Tne 
United States is too big for that; its people 
and the interests of its geographical sections 
vary too widely. An attempt to enforce 
strict party regularity would only result in 
@ multiplicity of parties, probably with the 
chaos we see in countries which have such 
political arrangement. 

The fact is that the people of the Uniteq 
States encourage the party maverick. For 
years the people of Nebraska elected the late 
George Norris to the Senate because they 
admired his independence. People who 
voted enthusiastically for Mr. Roosevelt 
nevertheless returned the men that mr, 
Roosevelt tried to purge. 

It is the politicians and political writers 
who take party disagreements seriously, 
The voters themselves seem rather to enjoy 
them. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
13, 1954] 


ELECTION REFORM 


EpIToR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your excellent editorial, Rows Within 
Parties, includes 1 paragraph of 3 sentences 
with the latter 2 of which I cannot wholly 
agree: It reads: 

(1) “There could not be in the United 
States, as there is in Great Gritain, two 
parties which rigidly enforced party disci. 
pline. (2) The United States is too big for 
that; its people and the interests of its geo- 
graphical sections vary too widely. (3) An 
attempt to enforce strict party regularity 
would only result in a multiplicity of parties, 
probably with the chaos we see in countries 
which have such a political arrangement.” 

Your first sentence is correct for the rea- 
son that with us sovereignty—the power to 
declare the law—is posited in the people of 
the United States and the structure of gov- 
ernment erected on that foundation is a Fed- 
eral union of States. In England, a unitary 
government, sovereignty is formally posited 
in the wearer of the crown. 

With us, because the organization of ou 
parties follows the structure of government, 
the impulse in political affairs begins in the 
local communities. The power to make 
party nominations for elective offices rests 
(in various forms) in the party people in 
each of the districts represented by the office: 
congressional district, State representative 
district (assembly district in New York), ete 
In England the power to select all of the 
party nominees for the House of Commons 
rests in the central governing committee of 
the party. With us only the voters can dis 
cipline the party candidates by defeating 
them for nomination or election. In England 
the governing committees impose party dis- 
cipline by denying the party label to candl- 
dates, forcing them to run as independents, 
if at all. With us the party power to dis 
cipline United States Senators is diffused 
over 48 States; and the power to discipline 
Representatives in Congress is diffused over 
nearly 435 separate congesssional districts. 

With regard to your second sentence, the 
United States is not “tco big for that” were 
we a unitary state, as so many would have 
us be. If the national committees of ou 
parties were legal entities (operating under 
national law) rather than extra-legal bodies 
representing 48 legal State parties (operating 
under the laws of 48 States), we would move 
quickly toward unitary which could 
impose party discipline by denying nomin 
tions to various candidates, 
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Finally, only proportional representations 
of parties in multimember constitutencies 
(districts) Cam produce the multiparty sys- 
tems that plague continental Europe’s legis- 
jJative bodies. England’s two-party system 
rests on single-member districts for repre- 
sentation in Commons, as does ours for 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives (once by law but now by custom). 
The staggered election of United States Sen- 
ators (one-third each 2 years) makes single 
member districts of the several States for 
their elections. On top of this, our two- 
party system is compelled to exist by the 
requirement of a majority of the vote in the 
electoral college for the immediate election 
of the President. 

Upon reflection, I think, you will agree 
that most of the division within the parties 
arises from the fact of the narrow con- 
stituency of the executive branch of the 
Government. The electoral college has in- 
divisible representation from multimember 
districts. Thus, party control of that body 
could be determined by as few as 12 state- 
wide pluralities of just 1 vote each, while 
party control of the House of Representa- 


tives depends on 218 separate pluralities. 


Yet there is an elector corresponding to each 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Obviously, then, the present statewide—- 
en bloc method of choosing members of the 
electoral college—a body corresponding 
exactly with a joint session of Congress— 
grossly unbalances and distorts the other- 
wise similar principles of representation that 
underlie the executive and legislative powers 
of the United States. Herein lies the major 
source of the difficulty. 
J. HaRvIE WILLIAMS. 





Importance of American Merchant Marine 


to National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, while 
there seems to be an inclination in some 
quarters to question the need for an 
American merchant marine adequate to 
serve the Nation in peace and war, there 
is no such question in the minds of those 
who have to work with and rely upon 
that merchant marine in time of 
emergency, 

The United States Navy knows how 
vital the American merchant marine is 
to national security. ‘The Honorable 
Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of the 
Navy, pulls no punches in stating his 
view on the necessity for a strong mer- 
chant marine. In an address to the 
graduates of the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy he made plain some facts 
that Members of Congress and citizens 
senerally should keep in mind. I ask 
unanimous consent that pertinent por- 
tions of the Secretary’s address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STRONG AND ADEQUATE MERCHANT MARINE 
(Remarks by Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 

Thomas, before the Massachusetts Mari- 

time Academy, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., 

Sunday, August 15, 1954) 

It is an honor to address you gentlemen 
Upon your graduation from the Massachu- 
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setts Maritime Academy, some of whom will 
be serving in the United States Navy, and 
all of whom will be officers in our American 
Merchant Marine. 

One of the vital elements of seapower is a 
strong and adequate merchant marine, and 
this is what I want to speak briefly about 
this afternoon. 

In this age of supersonic speed and atomic 
power, there are many Americans who won- 
der why the United States needs a strong and 
adequate merchant marine. As Secretary of 
the Navy I would like to make it emphatic 
and clear that we of the Navy regard the 
merchant marine as an indispensable ele- 
ment of our defense, fully as important and 
vital as the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

In the first place, our merchant marine 
does not serve just the coastal areas or the 
Great Lakes. The entire nation benefits 
from a strong merchant marine. With all 
our wealth and our abundance of natural 
resources, it is hard to convince the average 
American that we must import and export 
to live, to assist our friends and neighbors, 
to maintain our standard of living, and to 
survive in the event of war. 

Let us consider one example—our modern 
combat airplanes flying today. With only 
American and overland resources they could 
not be built in the numbers adequate for a 
total defense. 

Essential to their manufacture are such 
raw materials as aluminum, chromium, ti- 
tanium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and 
tungsten. The largest percentages of these 
materials must be brought in merchant ships 
from overseas sources. I need not mention 
rubber for their tires, fuel for their tanks, 
and uranium for their atomic weapons. 
Even prosaic but necessary items such as 
coffee, sugar, and vegetable oils must be 
carried to our ports by merchant vessels. 


The first answer, then, as to why we need 
a strong and adequate merchant marine in 
these modern times is that it is important 
to our peacetime economy and prosperity. 

The second reason why we need a strong 
and adequate merchant marine is that it is 
essential to our success and security in time 
of war. Military production, like our peace- 
time industrial production, is dependent 
upon the importation of strategic materials, 
and the exportation of the finished products 
of war for ourselves and for our friends. The 
protection of our friends against aggression, 
as well as the defeat of the enemy will de- 
mand that we be able to project our strength 
across the seas. To do this, we must have 
an adequate merchant marine in peace—one 
which is rapidly expansible in time of war. 


I need not tell you gentlemen that histor- 
ically the United States Navy and the Amer- 
ican merchant marine have been closely, even 
inseparably, related. All of you know that 
John Paul Jones was a merchant mariner 
for 16 years before he became famous in the 
Continental Navy, that Stephen Decatur 
commenced his naval career as a privateer. 
You also know that the American Navy was 
created entirely from the American mer- 
chant marine. One of our early Congress’ 
first acts was to establish and encourage a 
merchant marine, for to our forefathers, it 
was fundamental that if our country was to 
grow and prosper, it must have the world’s 
best merchant marine. This our rugged and 
talented merchant mariners proceeded to 
give us, with the succession of the fast 
packets, the New Bedford whalers, the 
famous clipper ships. 

In every war, the merchant marine has 
played a vital though sometimes unpubli- 
cized role. The war in Korea is the most 
recent example. Every fighting man sent to 
Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplies 
and it took 64 pounds of supplies and equip- 
ment every day to keep him there. Five 
million passengers, 22 millions tons of pe- 
troleum products, and 52 million tons of 
ary cargo were transported to, from, and 
within the Korean theater to support that 
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war. Of these totals, more than 80 percent 
of the dry cargo was carried by merchant 
shipping. 

I think figures such as these are eloquent 
proof of why we neec a strong merchant 
marine. Neither I, nor any responsible offi- 
cer who advises me in Washington, have 
ever given credit to the idea that in a future 
war, atomic weapons, and modern subma- 
rines will sever the United States’ life lines. 
We recognize that to prevent this is one of 
the Navy’s primary problems at the outbreak 
of war—to keep open our sea communica- 
tions to our forces overseas, to our allies, 
and to our sources of raw materials. Our 
enemy will undoubtedly try to isolate us as 
he tried in two past wars, but we are going 
to do our best and I am sure he will not 
succeed. 

These fundamental facts are well known 
to you gentlemen, and to this audience. I 
regret to say, however, that despite the vital 
and obvious need of a strong and adequate 
merchant marine both for peace and for war, 
I view with mounting concern the condition 
of our merchant marine today, and more 
especially, for the immediate future. Eight- 
tenths of our merchant fleet will be obsolete 
in 8 to 10 years; nine-tenths of it is now too 
slow for wartime use and we presently are 
seriously short of tankers. What is more 
alarming, there is virtually no merchant 
shipping being constructed on our ways and 
our development of new ship types is virtu- 
ally at a standstill. In short, there is grave 
prospect that, unless promptly rectified, our 
country is to slowly slip downward and back- 
ward as a maritime power allowing our for- 
eign trade to be brought in and taken away 
in foreign bottoms. You may be surprised 
to learn that since 1939, 13 nations which 
did not even have merchant fleets have since 
entered the maritime scene. Even land- 
locked Switzerland now has a 30-ship mer- 
chant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, it is my earnest 
opinion that we cannot allow our merchant 
marine to approach disuse and decay on the 
grounds that we can trust to luck and im- 
provise to meet our next emergency as we did 
in World War I and World War II. There 
will not be time, if general war breaks out 
again, to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival will be vitally dependent upon the 
merchant shipping which is available during 
that critical initial period. 

To fully support our peacetime economy, 
and to provide a reasonable base for wartime, 
a joint survey by the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Administration has revealed 
that we should have an active merchant ma- 
rine of approximately 1750 ships—about 1300 
cargo, about 425 tankers, and about 25 troop- 
ships. It also specified that these ships 
should be fast—in the neighborhood of 18 
knots for cargo, 18% knots for tankers, 22 
knots for troopships—not only for protec- 
tion against the modern submarine, but to 
expedite delivery of their cargoes. These 
ships should be capable of rapid loading and 
unloading, and thereby reduce to a mini- 
mum the turn-around time. These ships 
should be designed for use in the great 
majority of the world’s ports. They should 
have the latest propulsion systems which 
emphasize fuel economy. 

I might also add that our ship designers 
should be mindful of the possible future 
need for merchant ships capable of rapid 
loading and unloading under conditions 
where major ports are unusable. And de- 
signers should also be alert that the eco- 
nomical use of nuclear energy for ship pro- 
pulsion may not be far away. 

Such a merchant marine is a tall order, 
I will admit, but it is certainly not beyond 
the capacity or genius of our people. 

Specifically, what should we do today to 
obtain such a merchant marine? 

Pirst, we should commence at the earliest 
possible date a construction program of new 
merchant ships which will revive our lagging 
shipbuilding industry, retain its skilled 
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craftsmen and designers, and which will re- 
place with modern vessels the large group 
of Victory and Liberty ships which become 
obsolete in mass between 1962 and 1965. 

Secondly, we need to develop, build, and 
test certain prototype vessels so that mass 
production of them could proceed in war- 
time. 

Thirdly, we must reaffirm the spirit of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. I would like 
to read you just a few lines from the pre- 
amble of this act: “It is mecessary for the 
national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine.” 

1. Sufficient to carry its domestic com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the 
waterborne export and import foreign com- 
merce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

2. Capable of serving as a naval and mill- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and, 

4. Composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable type of vessels constructed 
in the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen's personnel. 

It is the declared policy of the United 
Etates to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine. 

If we would fulfill the spirit of that pas- 
sage, we will have cause for worry about 
our merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, I assure you that 
the Navy shall do all in its power, as it has 
in the past, to work for and support a strong 
and adequate merchant marine. 


I do not want my words of warning about 
the present state of our American merchant 
marine to be misinterpreted by you young 
gentlemen. In my opinion, the situation 
is grave, and immediate steps should be 
taken to rectify a dangerous trend. How- 
ever, this does not imply discouragement or 
a lack of hope on my part. The American 
people, I have observed, when given the facts, 
always act promptly, resolutely, and intelli- 
gently. I do not believe for an instant that, 
once informed, they will allow their mer- 
chant marine to fall into decay and disuse 
and thereby endanger our peacetime pros- 
perity or our security in the event of an 
emergency. 

You gentlemen are stepping into impor- 
tant and demanding duties in a vital field. 
I believe your job is one with a fine future, 
and I know that it is cone which is indis- 
pensable to our country’s prosperity and se- 
curity. Your education and training here at 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have 
given you the basic qualifications for this 
important task and have prepared you to 
meet not only your responsibilities in mer- 
cantile shipping, but have also prepared you 
to meet your basic responsibilities in con- 
tributing to national defense. 





The Interregional Competition for 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the second in a series of two 
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articles by A. H. Raskin which appeared 
in the New York Times on July 27 on 
the interregional competition for in- 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Union ButLps A PLant mv “Crvm. War” on 
Joss 


(This is the second of two articles on the 
growing interregional competition for in- 
dustry and its impact on the job pattern.) 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


New York’s biggest union is giving a re- 
verse twist to one of the key devices used by 
southern communities to induce northern 
manufacturers to abandon unionized plants 
here and operate under nonunion condi- 
tions in the South. 

While other unions complain about the 
undercutting of northern standards by com- 
munity-financed, tax-free plants in the 
South, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, A. F. L., is using its own 
funds to build an apparel factory in Ap- 
pomattox, Va. 

The factory, which will cost the union 
$40,000, is part of a double-barreled attack 
on a New York manufacturer of children’s 
dresses, who decided to discontinue his 40- 
year-old factory here at the end of last year 
and to do all his manufacturing in 3 plants 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 

The garment union's venture into plant 
construction is symptomatic of programs be- 
ing developed by many elements in northern 
industry. They are doing this to combat 
what they consider “unfair competition” by 
some southern cities in enticing new enter- 
prises through “bargain basement” tactics on 
the tax and labor fronts. 


COUNTING ON HUGE PROJECTS 


Mayor Wagner’s new commerce commis- 
sioner, Richard C. Patterson, Jr., is trying to 
draft a program to make New York a more 
attractice place to do business. The State 
is counting on the Thruway, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and other public works to help in- 
crease its job roster by at leasta third. New 
England, worst hit by the flight of industry 
to other areas, has formed scores of local de- 
velopment corporations to stem the outward 
tide. 

President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has set up a “task force” to 
study all the problems involved in the chang- 
ing geography of American industry and to 
decide whether there is anything the Federal 
Government should do about it. 

However, for both economic and political 
reasons, it is unlikely that Uncle Sam will do 
much to put the brakes on the shift of indus- 
try or to outlaw any of the lures that are 
being used in the interstate competition for 
plants. 

The Government is committed to apolicy 
of preferential treatment for “distressed 
areas,” especially those in which the collapse 
or migration of pivotal industries has left a 
chronic unemployment problem. They get 
special consideration in the allocation of 
Federal contracts, provided they can match 
the prices offered by manufacturers in 
healthier economic areas. 

But the military program is at such low 
ebb these days and the volume of work re- 
served for depressed zones so small that the 
policy is of scant importance in putting body 
into ghost towns. 

The national dispersion policy, intended to 
protect vital industrial plants against atomic 
attack, is founded on the principle that no 
region is to be built up at the expense of any 
other. However, it does allow bigger tax 


writeoffs when facilities are put up in dis- 
tressed areas, 

New England, though, found few manu- 
facturers eager to seek certificates of neces- 
sity for the construction of new factories, 
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utilities, or transportation facilities there 
It got only 2.9 percent of the certificates ap. 
proved by Federal authorities. Pensylyanig 
alone got 12.4 percent and Texas 11.3 percent, 
New York’s $1,027,454,000 in approvals repre. 
sented 5.9 percent of the national total over 
a 34-year period. 

LOAN ALSO MADE 


The most challenging of the self-help 
projects conceived by unions to check losses 
in the South is the garment union's deci. 
sion to put up a union-owned plant in vir. 
ginia and turn it over to a New York many. 
facturer to operate under a union contract, 
As a companion project, the union has made 
& $20,000 loan to another manufacturer to 
expand a union shop he has been running 
for many years in the South. 

Here is how David Dubinsky, the union's 
president, describes the origins of the plan: 

The children’s dress concern of G., H. & £ 
Freydberg had operated in New York since 
1910. It employed 150 workers in a Manhat- 
tan factory and its operations were covered 
by a standard union contract. Some years 
ago it opened branch factories, with a com. 
bined total of 400 workers, in Appomattor 
and Lynchburg. 

When its union agreement expired last 
December 31, the company informed the 
union that it had decided “for economic 
reasons” to transfer the Work formerly done 
in New York to a new plant in Greensbom, 
N.C. Efforts to negotiate new contracts for 
the two Virginia plants, which had been 
operating on a union basis, proved unavail- 
ing. 

The company challenged the union's right 
to represent the Virginia workers. The 
union accused it of committing a series of 
unfair labor practices to drive workers out 
of the union, and a strike was called. 

According to Mr. Dubinsky, 220 of the 300 
Appomattox workers walked out and 30 of 
the 100 at Lynchburg. The union was able 
to find jobs for most of the 150 displaced 
workers in New York, and it established 
strike benefits of $20 a week for the 250 away 
from their jobs in Virginia. 

The Greensboro plant, newly built with 
community funds, was included in the strike 
call, but Mr. Dubinsky said it had only a 
handful of workers. The strike at the three 
southern plants has continued for almost 7 
months without forcing a full shutdown in 
any of the 3. 


CONTRACT ALREADY SIGNED 


With the double purpose. of putting it 
striking members back to work and making 
it harder for the Freydberg concern to keep 
its work force, the union encouraged the 
Virginia Novelty Co., a unionized contract- 
ing shop in Appomattox, to expand its facili- 
ties sufficientiy to hire 100 more workers. 

As a spur to expansion, the garment union, 
one of the country’s richest labor organiza- 
tions, loaned the company $20,000. The en- 
larged facilities will start operating early in 
August, Mr. Dubinsky said. 

At the same time the union began work 
on a $40,000 factory, with a floor space of 
14,000 square feet. Arrangements were made 
to lease the plant at a nominal rental to 
Youth Time Toggs, Inc., a New York com- 
pany, which will operate in Appomattox ul- 
der the name of the Lin-Bar Dress Corp. 

The company will offer jobs to all the 
strikers at wages 12 cents above those pre 
vailing in the Freydberg plants. The el- 
ployer has signed a contract to observe union 
conditions, and the union has pledged full 
cooperation in fostering high productivity 
among the workers. 

Mr. Dubinsky made no secret of his hope 
that those still at work in the Freydberg 
plants would quit to get the higher wage 
at the union-built factory. The union head 
said the plant could take up to 300 workers. 
He added that he was studying the possl- 
bility of undertaking a similar project 
Greensboro to war on the Freydbergs there. 
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“Some firms go south because they need more 
output, want to be close to expanding sales 
markets, or have other bona fide reasons,” 
he said. “The union has no quarrel with 
those who go with no purpose to break down 
established labor standards, but we do oppose 
those bargain hunters whose sole aim is to 
undermine and destroy. 

“By building this plant, we will not only 
relieve the union of the necessity for paying 
strike benefits of $6,000 a week, but we will 
provide decent employment for southern 
workers and make a permanent contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the Appomattox com- 
munity.” 

TRAINING COSTS CUT 

The employer who will operate the union- 
financed factory was equally enthusiastic 
about the project. Ira Ravner, president of 
Youth Time Togs, praised Mr. Dubinsky and 
the union’s industrial-engineering depart- 
ment, headed by Dr. William Gomberg, for 
laying out what he declared would be one 
of the finest productive units in the coun- 


The availability of workers with training 
acquired in the Freydberg plants is not the 
least of the attractions that the deal holds 
out for Mr. Ravner. He estimates that he 
will save $600 in the training of each worker. 
For the initial work force of 150, this means 
a profit to the company of $90,000, according 
to his calculations. 

Under the contract, the company will have 
the right to buy the plant at its original cost 
after 5 years. The union will charge no 
interest on its investment, and Mr. Dubinsky 
indicated that the rent would be credited to 
the purchase price at the end of the 5-year 

riod. 

P what the Freydberg company thinks of the 
arrangement could not be learned yesterday. 
Irwin Freydberg, president of the company, 
was away from the executive offices at 1359 
Broadway, and other officers reserved com- 
ment until his return, 


INDUSTRIAL SLUMS SHUNNED 


Keeping business in New York ts the as- 
signment given by the mayor to the $1-a-year 
head of his commerce department. Com- 
missioner Patterson is in the process of re- 
cruiting a policy committee to help him carry 
out his task. It will include representatives 
of labor, management, finance, transporta- 
tion, foreign trade, the entertainment indus- 
tries, and other elements in the city’s tax- 
burdened, traffic-choked economy. 

The dimensions of Mr. Patterson's problem 
are indicated by the announcement of the 
American Safety Razor Co. that it plans to 
quit Brooklyn next May and transfer its 
operations to Staunton, Va. Fourteen hun- 
dred workers will lose their jobs in the shift. 

The United Electrical Workers, independ- 
ent, which is seeking the city’s help in block- 
ing the move, says the company will have a 
tax exemption and a wage rate of 20 to 50 
percent lower than it has now when it gets 
established in its new quarters. 

The United Furniture Workers, CIO, wants 
Mr, Patterson to sponsor an idustrial rede- 
velopment program for New York that would 
parallel the program that is being carried out 
for eradicating the city’s slums. 

Many furniture shops are leaving the city 
for Long Island and New Jersey because they 
find it too costly to do business in the city’s 
industrial slums, Morris Pizer, president of 
the union, declares. The virtual impossi- 
bility of getting trucks to and from plants 
without endless delays is cited by the union 
as a major handicap. 

Louis Hollander, president of the State 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, has 
called on Governor Dewey to take the lead 
in setting up a regional organization of gov- 
ernors and Members of Congress from the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States to 
defend industry against unfair competition. 

The principal objective of such an inter- 
state alliance would be to raise pressure 
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for an increase in the Federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents an hour to $1.25. The 
CIO also urged Federal standards for un- 
employment insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation on the ground that lower State 
taxes in the South for such programs helped 
pull business out of the North. 

Most of the union fire is reserved for the 
Southern practice of putting up community- 
financed plants and guaranteeing a long 
period of tax exemption to the potential 
users—a practice that unions call “Dixie so- 
cialism.” 

The House of Representatives struck at 
this practice in its version of the adminis- 
tration tax bill. It decreed that no tax de- 
duction was to be allowed for rents paid by 
companies that used tax-exempt factories 
financed by municipal bonds. The Senate 
Finance Committee killed this provision, and 
Southern opposition is expected to keep it 
from being restored in the conferences be- 
tween the two Chambers. 


Southern communities are firm in deny- 
ing that they are pirating industry from 
the North. On the contrary, they contend 
that what is happening is a belated recog- 
nition of the importance of the Southern 
market and its potentialities for makers of 
all types of goods. The South is still far 
from having the share of industry it consid- 
ers rightfully its own. ef 





Massachusetts Fisheries: Shape of Things 
To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, problems of 
the fishing industry of this Nation have 
been of vital concern to this Congress, 
and I am certain that my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives will find a 
special interest in the following article 
published by the Gloucester (Mass.) 
Times recently under the heading of 
“Commonwealth's Oldest Industry Sized 
Up by Experis.” 

The Times devoted an eight-page sec- 
tion to the report prepared for the De- 
partment of Commerce of Massachusetts 
by Daniel P. Norman and W. W. A. 
Johnson with the cooperation of Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, former distinguished 
Member of the House, and Commissioner 
Richard W. Preston; and I agree with its 
editor that this report, “properly used, 
can become a vital tool in the reawak- 
ening of the State’s oldest industry.” 
The Times article follows: 

In the concluding chapter of the report on 
the Massachusetts Fishing Industry Today, 
entitled “The Shape of Thing To Come,” the 
authors say: “It is easy to view with alarm 
or with rosy optimism the future of any old 
New England industry, and it is equally easy 
to select facts to justify either viewpoint. 
The fishing industry is no exception. There 
are ample grounds for both fears and hopes. 
Let us look closely at certain explicit factors: 

“There is little reason to expect much im- 
provement in the supply of groundfish or of 
soft-shell clams. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute have both reported new finds of 


ocean perch, particularly at great depths, 
and new lobster supplies have been located 
at depths below 100 fathoms, 
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“New gear may be needed to catch these 
fish effectively. Soft-shell clams will ap- 
parently continue in short supply until local 
weather conditions once again control pred- 
ators. 

“There is no proof that scalléps are de- 
creasing in abundance, and the Canadian 
Fisheries Research Board has reported finds 
of extensive new scallop beds. 


“VIRTUALLY UNTAPPED 


“Fish populations exist in our offshore 
waters which have been virtually untapped. 
“The most important of these is shrimp, 


and it is only a matter of time until they are 


pursued. A serious attempt has just been 
begun by the Cape Cod Shellfish Corp. to 
harvest our big supply of sea clams on a 
commercial scale. 

“Other little exploited shellfish such as 
mussels and sea snails are likely to be devel- 
oped into profitable specialties. Such de- 
velopments have been repeatedly expected to 
materialize in the past, but they are likely 
to receive fresh stimulus from the fact that 
European countries are now opening new 
markets here. 

“Pioneering will have to be done by others 
(we note that a Danish firm has just sent 
over an exploratory of precooked sea snails, 
in a most attractive package). Private 
experiments with improved traps are now 
quietly being carried out along our coast and 
suggest that our lobster catch will increase. 

“Our menhaden catch is still a fraction 
of what it could be. Many other fish from 
hake through starfish can be utilized profit- 
ably in the future. ‘ 


“FREEZING FISH AT SEA 


“We have explained at various points, the 
importance of top-quality fish and of uni- 
formity of fish supplies to our fish proces- 
sors. Both of these objects are difficult to 
attain under present fishing conditions, but 
the splendid work of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service presents a solution that is tailor- 
made for our Massachusetts’ trawler fleet. 

“This process is summarized here. We 
have seen earlier that our fishing boats rarely 
utilize their full hold capacity. 

“Part of this unused hold space can be 
filled with refrigeration machinery, and 
whole (ungutted) fish can be frozen suc- 
cessfully at sea as soon as they are caught. 


“BEEN DEMONSTRATED 


“This is no academic possibility, but has 
been demonstrated in practice with a large 
trawler which has operated at sea and 
brought adequate supplies of fish to port for 
proper evaluation. The whole-frozen fish 
can be stored until wanted, then thawed and 
processed by conventional methods. 

“Details of the freezing and thawing con- 
ditions are well established and preliminary 
cost estimates by Bromield. New data soon 
to be published by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service show that the process is economical 
and can be profitable. This prospect is par- 
ticularly appealing to fish processors who 
own trawlers, because the whole-frozen fish 
gre maintained in fresh condition and will 
keep their high quality for a very long time, 
so that they can be uniformly metered to 
the year. 

“Anything that will improve the efficiency 
of the processing plants above their present 
low level will improve their financial status 
and enable their operators to take advantage 
of new processes which are efficient only 
when operated on a continuous basis. 


“PRECOOKED FISH 


“Recent publicity and the prior discussions 
above foreshadow clearly the amazing 
changes taking place in our fishing industry 
because of the introduction of precooked 
fish. It is less than a year since fish sticks 
were introduced on a commercial scale and 
we have seen how fish processors are rushing 
into this field. 

“Technical data are not available about the 
problems involved in the large-scale cooking 
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of fish, but anyone who has ever been served 
a mess of greasy, oil-soaked clams is aware 
that such problems exist. 

“The large fish processors naturally have 
not contributed to the public knowledge 
about their experiences, which have been 
painful, because they see no reason to save 
their competitors from making the same 
errors. 

“STICK TROUBLES 

“One simple example of the type of diffi- 
culty encountered will suffice to illustrate 
the point. It was natural for processors to 
attempt to cook fish sticks in the same class 
of cooker used for years in the fried clam 
stands. A frozen fish stick is far more diffi- 
cult to heat than a clam, and in turn, Cools 
the heating oils more rapidly. 

“The heat capacity of the oil in the stand- 
ard fryers proved much too small to cope 
with the fish sticks, and much larger fryers 
had to be used. These, in turn, were only 
a makeshift solution, and today special de- 
vices are engineered for the trade. 

“Ordinary bread crumbs, used for bread- 
ing the fish sticks, are highly absorptive and 
pick up too much oil, so special crumbs are 
made for this purpose; cooking temperatures 
and times are very critical and must be con- 
stantly watched or automatically controlled. 
The type of oil used governs the cooking 
time and temperature, as well as the qual- 
ity and the cost of the finished product. 

“TECHNICAL PROBLEM 

“In short, the commercial cooking of fish 
sticks is really a technical process which 
must be as carefully controlled as any pure- 
ly chemical process. Too many small proc- 
essors fail to realize this fact and attempt 
to rush into the business on the same basis 
that they would attempt to cook a Sunday 
night supper. 

“You might think that it is a simple mat- 
ter to dip a fish stick first into batter and 
then into breading, and so it is when you 
are handling only 1 or 2. The problem be- 
comes suddenly difficult when you try to 
handle many thousand fish sticks an hour by 
the same hand process. Considerable re- 
search is still continuing to be done to de- 
velop good mechanical breading machines. 


“RAPID PROGRESS 


“The industry is making rapid progress in 
overcoming most of the technical problems 
of handling fish sticks and other precooked 
fish. As experience is gained in this field, 
it becomes obviously economic to precook 
and market other fish products. 

“The larger firms are already considering 
the marketing of complete precooked din- 
ners, and it is likely that the smaller firms 
will be able to enter the specialty fields with 
precooked clams, mussels, sea snails, and 
other delicacies which appeal to a restricted 
but profitable market. 

“In conclusion, it is fair to say that the 
future of our fishing industry, like that of 
all our industries, depends on the vision, 
courage, and capability of its members.” 





Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
At Banquet Celebrating the 10th An- 
niversary of the Blue Cross of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA .. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address de- 
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livered by me at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
last July 2, at a banquet celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the Blue Cross of 
Florida. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VoLuNTaRY HEALTH INSURANCE: ITs ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND CHALLENGES 


(Address of Hon. Lister Hrii, United States 
Senator from Alabama) 


Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the honor that you do me in bidding me to 
be with you on this occasion. May I say that 
I have a very special, and inherent interest 
in medical care, for I am the son of a doctor. 
My father began the practice of medicine 
long before the benefits of the discoveries of 
the 19th century reached the rural areas of 
our country. The first laparotomy he ever 
saw he performed himself in a room over a 
corner grocery store. 

Fifty years ago, lacking the facilities of a 
hospital, he sutured the wounded heart of a 
boy. The operation was performed in a Ne- 
gro cabin in Alabama, the only light was 
the flickering flame of a kerosene lamp. He 
is generally credited with being the first 
American surgeon to successfully suture the 
human heart. : 

While my father was long denied many of 
the advantages of the progress of medicine, 
his gratitude to the pioneers was expressed 
in his selection of a name forme. He named 
me for Joseph Lister, the great surgeon who 
first brought the discoveries of Pasteur into 
the operating room. 

When knowledge of the cause and cure of 
disease was meager, when the scope of the 
ministrations of the physician and the sur- 
geon was small, the home was adequate for 
the care of the sick and the injured. 

The role of the hospital in the community 
began to change in the last years of the 19th 
century, when the discoveries of Pasteur, 
Koch, and other pioneer bacteriologists be- 
gan to be applied by Lister. It soon became 
evident that effective application of these 
epochal discoveries required equipment and 
an environment which could not be provid- 
ed in the home. 

Then came Roentgen with the X-ray and 
the revolutionary advances in diagnosis and 
treatment that it brought. But the wonder- 
ful machine was expensive and immobile. 
It could not be brought to the patient—the 
patient had to be brought to it. 

The revolution in medical practice and the 
emergence of the hospital as a necessity to 
the lives and health of all of us have pro- 
duced in the minds of the American people 
a@ new concept of medical care. We have 
lifted our sights both as to the quality of 
the medical care we expect and as to its 
availability. 

These great expectations have created many 
problems—practically all of them financial 
ones. Although the revolution in medical 
practice has brought man untold benefits in 
the way of longer life, in his ability to man- 
age disease and stop pain, it has also at each 
step of the way increased the investment in 
health facilities and consequently the cost 
of medical care for more and more people. 

Laymen, and some in the medical profes- 
sion, do not realize that it takes some $15,000, 
at present prices, just to make a bed avail- 
able for a sick patient in a modern hospital. 

This difference in the rapid rate of medi- 
cine’s progress and the rate of progress to- 
ward the solution of some of the problems of 
medical economics is well known to those of 
you who serve in hospitals and with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. It is not generally 
recognized, however, that this difference is 
the factor that gave rise to the pressure to 
socialize medicine. 

I have been in the Senate for some years. 
I have observed the various groups 


at work. Iam happy to tell you that through 
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the building of hospitals and health faci}. 
ties and the simultaneous extension of yo). 
untary health insurance, we have dealt a 
real setback to the pressure groups that are 
bent on bringing about compulsory Federa) 
health insurance. But, while the pressures 
for a compulsory system have been tem. 
porarily checked, it would be fatal to imag. 
ine that the pressure groups have been ce. 
feated once and for all. They have not been 
and they will not be defeated until two prop. 
lems—the availability of hospital facilities 
and the higher cost of medical care—haye 
been solved. 

In 1946, when Senator Burton and I spon. 
sored the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, we not only recognized the urgent neeq 
for more hospitals and better medical care 
we were convinced that the only way to de- 
feat a compulsory health insurance system 
was with an effectively functioning volun- 
tary system. It seemed clear to us that the 
first step toward the goal of bringing the 
benefits of modern medicine within the 
reach of all our people was to make certain 
that hospital beds were available when 
needed. Hospitals and voluntary health in- 
surance—it seemed to us—had to advance 
together. One could not proceed very far 
or very satisfactorily without the other. 
Hospitals not only have to be paid for. They 
have to be maintained. Health insurance 
provides hospitals the means for a steady 
income. On the other hand, the extension 
of health insurance beyond the capacity of 
hospitals to supply beds when needed would 
only serve to aggravate the shortage of beds 
and increase the pressure for a socialized 
system. 

How well the theory has worked is no 
better demonstrated than right here in Fior- 
ida. With the financial aid and stimulation 
of the Hill-Burton hospital-construction 
program, you good people here in Florida 
have achieved an outstanding record in the 
building of hospitals and health facilities. A 
statewide survey of your health resources at 
the beginning of the program showed that, 
like the Nation as a whole, you had only 
about one-half the general hospital beds 
needed by your people. The situation with 
respect to facilities for the care of mental, 
tuberculosis, and chronic disease patients 
Was as bad or worse. 

With respect to public health centers—for 
preventive medicine—the shortage of facili- 
ties was even more critical. 

Your State and local officials and devoted 
citizen groups moved promptly and en- 
thusiatically to take advantage of the finan- 
cial assistance offered by the Hospital Act 
for the building of hospitals and health 
facilities. Beautiful new hospitals—modern 
in every detail—began to open their doors 
in community after community which had 
no hospital of any kind before and making 
it possible for your doctors to bring you the 
best in medical care. 

Your people—like the people of my own 
State of Alabama and all over the Nation— 
grew more than ever health conscious. The 
building of hospitals and health facilities 
in Florida under the program has been lim- 
ited only by the amount of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the act. The new urge 
to build hospitals refused to recognize these 
limitations and you have gone beyond the 
program and built hospitals outside the pro- 


gram. 
In less than 7 years since construction 
started under the program, 53 hospitals and 
other health facilities have been approved 
for construction at a total cost of some $29 
million, of which almost one-half has been 
provided through Federal aid under our Hill- 
Burton Act. Thirty of the fifty-three pro)- 
ects are already built and serving your pec 
ple. Eleven are now under construction, 
and a dozen more are soon to be built. The 
has added close to 2,000 gener! 


program 
hospital beds, increasing your total supp!) 
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by some 42 percent. Your beds for the 
mentally ill have increased by more than 
one-third. You now have over twice as 
many beds for patients with chronic dis- 
eases. The number of your public health 
centers has almost doubled. You have built 
a wonderful, new 4-year School of Medicine 
at the University of Miami, to train your 
own sons and daughters in medicine and 
meet the shortage of doctors. Even now you 
are building a second fine School of Medi- 
cine at the University of Florida at Gaines- 
yille. These are but a few of your splendid 
achievements in providing facilities for bet- 
ter medical care. " 

The construction of your splendid facili- 
ties would not have been possible but for the 
fact that your Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
were moving simultaneously to bring hospi- 
tal and medical care within the financial 
reach of more and more of your people and 
to assure to your new hospitals a steady 
source of income. Your Blue Cross plan, 
though one of the youngest in the Nation, 
has done a splendid job within the 10 years 
of its life. Today almost a half million of 
your people have hospital insurance pro- 
tection under the plan. Your Blue Cross 
is now paying hospitals in Florida at the 
rate of some $54 million a year. 

Your Blue Cross has consistently expanded 
its benefits, quite often with no increase in 
subscription rates. Such expansion of 
benefits is made possible because the operat- 
ing expense of your Blue Cross has been 
consistently held down. Today it is ap- 
proximately 8.7 percent. 

What Blue Cross has been able to do for 
hospital bills, Blue Shield has begun to do 
for doctor bills. Enrollment in your Bluv 
Shield—established only 8 years ago—-now 
totals almost 400,000 subscribers. And last 
year it paid doctors in Florida some $214 
million. Its cost of operation, because it is 
so closely integrated with the work of Blue 
Cross, is very low, less than 11 percent. 

Both plans provide for reciprocity of en- 
rollment with free transfer from the plan in 
one State to the plan in another. Blue Cross 
provides for reciprocity of service benefits so 
that a New York subscriber in this beautiful 
vacation land and can get the care that he 
needs here just as a Floridian can in New 
York. 

Some 90 million Americans today have 
some type of hospital prepayment protection. 
Blue Cross alone in the United States has 
presently enrolled over 46 million persons and 
hew members are being enrolled at the rate 
of almost 3,000 a day. More than 29 million 
persons are protected by Blue Shield and its 
membership is growing by over 2,000 a day. 
Still more millions are enrolled in other types 
of surgical and medical insurance, 

These facts demonstrate that the American 
people stand ready to meet reasonable costs 
of illness. They demonstrate that—in volun- 
tary prepayment plans—we have found the 
Proper instrumentality through which the 
hormally healthy individual may provide 
himself protection against the cost of pos- 
sible illness—the instrumentality for easing 
the burden on his family by distributing the 
financial hazards of illness. 

This is, indeed, a day of rejoicing for, in 
truth, you are on the way to realizing the 
dream of bringing the benefits of modern 
hospital and medical care to all your people, 
and you are seeing the dream come true 
within the framework and the pattern of our 
free system of American medicine. 

To each of you who has devoted himself 
% untiringly, so unselfishly, and so gener- 
ously to the task—to Mr. H. A. Schroder, the 
splendid executive director, and the other 
splendid officers and directors of your Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, representing hospitals, 
the medical profession, labor, management, 
and the general public—I extend heartiest 
congratulations. I rejoice with you and with 
all the people of Florida over the work that 

0 done, 
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Appreciating your fine accomplishments 
in Blue Cross and Blue Shield and without 
minimizing or detracting in any way from 
them, let me suggest that the real test is in 
the future. It is not enough.to have fine 
hospitals and wonder drugs and good doctors 
just for some of the people. 

We must now look ahead to the challenges 
presented to all of us who are interested in 
meeting the health needs of the people. 

There is the need to protect a larger seg- 


ment of the population, and there is need » 


to provide more and broader benefits to 
those persons who already have protection. 
The actions by your Blue Shield last year— 
increasing coverage and raising the income 
limits for full service—are further proof 
of the conscientious, devoted manner in 
which you are tackling these problems, and 
again I congratulate you. 

Most persons now protected have been 
reached through group enrollment. We 
must find ways and means of enrolling 
many others—farmers and people in rural 
areas, the self-employed, people employed 
in small groups where there may be less 
than five persons working for the same em- 
ployer. Farmers today have access to health 
insurance policies on an individual basis 
only. The result is increased cost and lim- 
ited benefits. 

We must consider those groups among the 
population who are least able to purchase 
health insurance and those we know defi- 
nitely are unable to do so. Here we are 
talking about the aged, retired, temporarily 
unemployed, and the various classifications 
generally included under the nonwage and 
low-income categories running down 
through the indigent group. The aged pres- 
ent not only an important problem but one 
which is increasing. . 

The urgency for developing adequate 
means for hospital and medical care for our 
indigent population was given new empha- 
sis at the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in San Francisco 
last week, 

I agree with Dr. Walter Martin, the in- 
coming president of the association, who 
told the delegates that enough progress has 
not yet been made in providing “an orderly 
and generally acceptable way of meeting 
the needs of those who are not able to care 
for themselves by direct payments or under 
an insurance program.” 

The attention which our doctors are de- 
voting to this problem is shown by the 
action of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
at its 188th annual meeting in Trenton the 
week before the AMA’s national convention 
in San Francisco. The Medical Society of 
New Jersey declared: 

“The most urgent problem in the dis- 
tribution of medical care is that relating 
to the provision of medical and hospital 
care for elderly and aged, disabled, physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, indigent, 
medically indigent, unemployable, and em- 
ployed persons for whom adequate medical 
and hospital care cannot be provided by es- 
tablished prepaid sickness-insurance plans 
operated upon sound insurance principles.” 

I suggest that the solution lies in a volun- 
tary partnership arrangement between the 
Federal Government, State and local gov- 
ernments, hospitals, doctors, and local citi- 
zen groups with prepayment health plans. 
It is this kind of partnership that has proven 
so sound and so successful in the building 
of hospitals and other health facilities under 
the Hill-Burton Act. I have proposed in 
the voluntary health insurance bill, which 
I am sponsoring in Congress, that this same 
partnership arrangement be extended to vol- 
untary health insurance. 

Many people we include in the sweeping 
generalization of more than 90 million peo- 
ple protected by health insurance have in- 
adequate protection. This inadequacy may 
be measured by the extent of debts incurred, 
funds borrowed, and the financial hardships 
which result to families because their hos- 
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pital and medical expenses exceed the pro- 
tection covered by their insurance. 

The potential catastrophe for millions of 
families is being met by your plans today. 
Certainly we realize this is true when we 
hear that every 80 minutes of every working 
day—1l1 major Blue Cross plan in the Nation 
pays a bill of $1,000 or more. It is evident 
that the first catastrophe for the millions 
of Americans who are not protected is their 
lack of insurance when illness strikes. 

I wonder, however, whether we know how 
many of the families who have availed them- 
selves of your protection continue to suffer 
financial catastrophe in illness, It is in- 
cumbent upon each and every Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plan to seek out the answer 
to this question, that the solution may be 
found. 

We hear much of “comprehensive care” as 
the term applies to medical services. A study 
by Health Information Foundation reveals 
that the so-called normal items of medical 
care accumulate for a fairly large number 
of families to the point of becoming a major 
expense. These are the families that want 
and need a comprehensive health-insurance 
program. 

As we move forward to meet the different 
problems, we know that insurance princi- 
ples are important and must be considered 
carefully. We should recall, however, that 
much of what is already being done is being 
done in spite of insurance principles, and 
we should regard insurance principles as 
guides and not as limitations upon our 
thinking and our planning. 

As we strive to hold down premiums, 
there should be no resort to cutting and 
reducing benefits or coverage, for to do s0 
would defeat the very ends we seek. 

Dr. Edward McCormick, retiring president 
of the American Medical Association, at its 
convention in San Francisco last week called 
upon the doctors to set up average fee sched- 
ules on an area basis. “Such area-wide fee 
scheduling would,” Dr. McCormick declared, 
“markedly accelerate the expansion of hos- 
pital and medical-insurance programs.” 

Let me express the hope that there will 
be no turning away from the principle of 
service benefits. Rather let us hope that 
Blue Shield plans will generally move fur- 
ther in the direction of guaranteeing service 
benefits to the people. 

Hospitals likewise face a need for readjust- 
ment and are making them. The Blue Cross 
offers its subscribers a service contract as it 
should, but this places certain responsibili- 
ties upon hospitals to deal fairly with the 
plan, recognizing the benefits it brings to 
them. 

The employer faces a new responsibility to 
help his employees provide for themselves 
the means for adequate medical care. 

There is a continuing challenge to labor 
unions, which constitute natural groupings, 
to make use of the union itself as an instru- 
mentality for the extension of coverage to 
its members. 

Finally, the individual employee has his 
responsibility to his employer, his family, 
and to his community. He must do his full 
part. 

As we celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
your Blue Cross of Florida we look to new 
horizons, and the possibilities challenge the 
imagination. My message to you tonight is 
that you approach them with the vision of 
that great Frenchman, L’Enfant, whose ge- 
nius turned a swamp into the most beauti- 
ful of all American cities—Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital. We remember that he said, 
“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” 

Let us remember that as we build hos- 
pitals and health facilities, as we bring the 
benefits of hospital and medical care to our 
people, we are building the health and 
strength of our people. We are building the 
strength of America. We are making Amer- 
ica strong that we may keep America free, 
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Select Committee To Investigate the Con- 
duct of the Junior Senator from Wis- 
consin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article published in the Grand 
Junction (Colo.) Sentinel of August 10, 
1954, entitled “Jonnson Accepts Task To 
Pay ‘Debt’.” ‘The article was written by 
George S. Holmes and portrays a true 
picture of the way each of the six mem- 
bers of the new McCarthy hearing really 
feel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Jounson Accepts Task To Pay “Dest” 

(By George 8S. Holmes) 

Wasnincton.—For three full terms, EnwIn 
C. Jounson, of Colorado, has been a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. To him, 
that membership has been both an honor 
and a privilege. His personal veneration of 
its history and traditions and its command- 
ing place in world affairs, as well as his 
respect and affection for his colleagues of 
these past 17 years, amount to an obses- 
sion. 

Now he is bowing out voluntarily, but not 
without a final gesture that may well be 
the culminating act of his congressional ca- 
reer—service on the McCarthy investigating 
committee. 

When the Senator asserts that he is an- 
swering the call of duty in accepting this 
tedious and unpleasant assignment, his 
statement, in the opinion of this reporter, 
may be taken at face value. 

JOHNSON believes he owes it to the Senate 
to undertake this last, but most vital job. 
It will give him an opportunity of repaying, 
in a way, the debt of gratitude he feels to- 
ward his colleagues and. the powerful forum 
in which he has spent the happiest years of 
his long public service. 

So far as Senator Jonnson is concerned, it 
is the Senate, not an individual, on trial. 
Its honor, prestige, and dignity are at stake. 
According to the Coloradan’s creed, they 
must be preserved. The charges are that 
they have been degraded by the conduct of 
one Member. The task of determining the 
truth of these accusations may be a nasty 
one but it must be done. 

That is why the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has a heavy campaign of his own 
confronting him at home, in the race for 
governor, has consented to serve on the in- 
vestigating committee. 

“I voted for the appointment of such a 
committee,” said Jonnson, “and I could not 
run out on it when asked to serve. I am go- 
ing to do the best I can and do not know 
when I shall be able to go home. I am 
prepared, however, to see this thing through 
to the end. Speed is not the first considera- 
tion. 

“This is a very serious matter. The dig- 
nity of the Senate is involved. The Senate, 
not an individual, is on trial. If the prestige 
and standing of the Senate have been im- 
paired, they must be restored: This is a 
dry-cleaning process but somebody must do 
it. I did not seek the assignment, but 
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neither would I refuse it when pressed upon 
me. 
“It may take a little while but it will be 
worth it. There is one thing I cannot 
stand—any refiection whatsoever upon the 
honor and integrity of the United States 
Senate.” 

Declaring his impartiality in the 
JOHNSON declared: 

“I came into this matter with a clear con- 
science and I will come out with a clear con- 
science.” 


case, 





Youngtimers in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois.- Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Democratic. Digest entitled 
“Youngtimers in Politics.” The article 
follows: 


How To Win PrRIENDS AND ELECTIONS—A Srory 
Or YOUNGTIMERS IN POLITICS 


How does youth go about the task of mak- 
ing itself politically effective? 

Ask the Young Democrats of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, who have turned a moribund 
organization into an alert club that puts a 
worthwhile sum into the party’s war chest, 
enlivens election campaigns, and develops 
political leaders. 

Lesson No. 1 of this success story is the 
Art of Getting Started, which in the Mahon- 
ing instance involves such unrelated but 
universally delightful diversions as baseball, 
baton-twirling, and eating Baked Alaska. 
It’s a phase of political action which com- 
bines work and play in agreeable proportions, 
as you will learn if you talk to any one of 
a group of earnest young Americans who are 
veterans of the Mahoning movement—Tom- 
my Pachell, Joe Garea, Maggie Farragher, 
Michael Pope, Martha Horvat, Frank Battisti, 
Carmine Fortunato, and a good many others. 

Mahoning County nestles in a valley near 
the northeastern tip of Ohio. Its largest 
city is Youngstown, a bustling cosmopolitan 
area, shaded by the Allegheny foothills and 
the smoke from its giant steel mills. It is 
in Youngstown where most of the story takes 
place. 

Four years ago, the Young Democrats Club 
of Mahoning County was, in the words of its 
then president, Tommy Pachell, “in a coffee- 
and-doughnuts era.” The treasury was flat, 
the membership was small. This year they 
staged a banquet that promises to become a 
legend hereabouts. In addition to being 
what the society editor called a success—“a 
good time was had by all”—it produced a 
campaign fund big enough to carry the club’s 
own responsibilities and cover a generous 
contribution to the national party to help 
elect Democrats to Congress from other 
States. 

In the last 4 years, these young men and 
women (median age 27) have built up an or- 
ganization totaling 420 paid members and 
helped to elect qualified young candidates 
to the city administration. 

The Young Democrats Club, founded in 
1930, did not attempt its first Jefferson-Jack- 
son fund-raising dinner until 4 years ago. 
The idea came from a small group of young 
men and girls, over coffee and doughnuts in 
the Purple Cow Coffee Shop in Youngstown’s 
comfortable Pick-Ohio Hotel. 
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“Some people said we were crazy to at. 
tempt it,” recalls Tommy Pachell. “They 
had teld us nobody would come.” 

First on the agenda, they decided, was to 
get a speaker who would help to draw a 
crowd. They turned to their Congressman 
MicHak. J. Kirwan, for help. That first din_ 
ner cleared $285 for the club's treasury from 
a sale of 345 tickets at $3 each. The Young 
Democrats of Mahoning County have been 
turning to Mixe Kirwan ever since then 

“He’s been like a godfather to us,” says Joe 
Garea. “We wouldn't know where to turn 
without him.” In addition to his role of 
helpful adviser, the Young Democrats fing 
that Congressman Krrwan’s voting recorq 
in Congress and his statewide Popularity 
have been good talking points for them in 
getting support for-their various activities. 

With the start provided by their first ban. 
quet, the Young Democrats jumped into the 
mayorality campaign that same year. Not 
rolling in funds, they concentrated on find. 
ing inexpensive ways to help make their can- 
didate known. 

For instance, Carmine Fortunato’s brother 
was national baton-twirling champion, and 
that suggested the idea of a line of Demo- 
cratic majorettes trained by him. The end 
result was a baton-twirling contest, which 
drew attention to the club and to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, who was photographed with 
the contest winner. 

Then there was the West Side Merchants’ 
Halloween parade. The Young Democrats 
entered a float “dedicated to youth,” with 
the pretty majorettes riding through 
Youngstown'’s main streets. No one could 
explain how the Republican incumbent 
mayor wound up behind the livestock in the 
parade. As the livestock lumbered slowly 
through the central section of Youngstown, 
the Republican mayor stymied behind them, 
the Young Democrats circulated among the 
crowd passing out handbills of their candi- 
date. The float won first prize, a $25 war 
bond, but was later disqualified by the 
judges because it was entered by a political 
organization. The Democratic candidate for 
mayor lost out that year, but that campaign 
activity encouraged the Young “Democrats to 
go on. 

“Incidentally, that cost us money,” re- 
called Michael Pope, now serving his second 
term as president of the organization. “And 
Wwe were operating out of our own pockets.” 

At the next regular monthly meeting, the 
fund-raising problem was attacked more 
purposefully. The group decided on an ex- 
cursion that would appeal to young people. 
A chartered train to Cleveland was quickly 
arranged to catch the double header between 
the Indians and Boston Red Sox. It was a 
good ball game, and a lot of fun, but the 
club lost $100 on the project by not allow- 
ing enough time for ticket sales. 

That lark was a profitable experience, 
however. What the club lost in money was 
offset by a new membership and growing in- 
terest in the organization. The next ven- 
ture was a fashion show, aimed at bringing 
more girls into the club. It was staged by 
Maggie Farragher, cost accountant at Mc- 
Kelvey’s Department Store in Youngstown. 
Again, the membership went up, and the 
treasury just about held its own. After that 
came the May Dance, with Martha Horvat as 
May Queen. That netted a small financial 
gain but by this time the organizers realized 


. the importance of planning, of a coordinated 


effort, and of using the talents of just as 
many members as possible. All of which 
added up to the memorable Jefferson-Jack- 
son dinner on May 1, 1954. 

As everyone who has ever tackled the 
problem knows, successful planning for 4 
big party dinner corresponds to a planning 
for a battle. Preparations must start early, 
as it. did in this case—5 months before the 
affair. Club President Michael Pope named 
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Carmine Fortunato as chairman, and Maggie 
Farragher and Frank Battisti, as co-chair- 
men. There was also a corresponding sec- 
retary, ® recording secretary, banquet 
treasurer, publicity chairman, reception 
committee, entertainment committee and & 
committee on arrangements. The key to 
success in this operation was that a large 
element of the membership was brought in 
to share responsibility for the affair. There 
was some confusion, but no end of pressure 
to get going. 

Congressman Krirwan’s advice was re- 
quested and, at his suggestion, Congress- 
man SAM RaYBURN from Texas was scheduled 
to be the banquet speaker. 

By mid-March, when the members began 
their ticket-selling campaign, things began 
to look a little glum in Youngstown. The 
steel mills were operating at only 70 percent 
of their capacity. Unemployment had 
struck the area. People were worried about 
their jobs and the future. Would they spend 
$10 for a dinner? 

The answer was provided by resourceful 
party workers like Mike Pope. With Mahon- 
ing County well covered by other ticket 
sellers, he spent his weekends across the 
State border in Pennsylvania, overcoming 
gales resistance. 

A question that Joe Garea often encoun- 
tered when he went to his friends among the 
mill workers, was: “Why ten bucks for 
dinner?” 

Soft-spoken Joe, a building estimator 
with a college degree under the GI Bill, re- 
plied: “This is our only way of raising 
money to help elect Democrats. We don’t 
get any big contributions from your steel 
company, nor from any of the other big steel 
industries. It’s got to come from the little 
fellows like you.” 

Martha Horvat, youthful Deputy Sheriff, 
made the rounds of her fellow workers in 
the court house, and checked off a sizable 
ticket sale before starting out at neighbor- 
hood door-bell ringing. 

The city’s young trial attorney, Frank 
Battisti, talked to businessmen about 
“Mike” Kirwan’s voting record and his 
ability, and the importance of electing a 
Democratic Congress next November. A 
lot of effective campaigning was done in the 
work of selling the dinner as an important 
step in party building. Yeoman’s work in 
this cause was done by the two vice presi- 
dents of the Young Democrats, Marion 
Alexander and Eugene Fox, corresponding 
secretary Elbert Smith; Stephen Crea, gen- 
eral chairman of all operating committees; 
Peter La Polla, and many others. 

Some of the ticket orders came by mail 
from the various nationality groups in 
Youngstown, as a result of a letter to them 
in their native language. Friends of the 
members, and in some cases the fathers and 
mothers of members, translated letters into 
Hungarian, Croatian, Czech, Italian, and 
Greek. Rose Farina and six helpers copied 
the translations on the club’s stationery in a 
personal appeal for their support. 

By the evening of May 1, the largest din- 
ing room in the Hotel Pick-Ohio had been 
oversold and there was still a clamor for 
tickets, 

Eighteen pretty young hostesses had been 
appointed for the banquet, under the direc- 
tion of Rosann Kubilis. They were swamped 
by the crowd when the hotel doors swung 
open. Guests too late for tickets stood 
‘round waiting for the program to follow 
the dinner, 

The weeks and months of planning had 
Paid off. As the head table pniets filed in, 
the band struck up “The Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You,” in honor of Speaker RaYBURN. 
The program went off with the precision of 
& TV show, thanks t6 a rehearsal the night 
before, Along with Mr. Raysurn as principal 
Speaker, there was an address by Congress- 
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man Kirwan, an introduction by visiting 
dignitaries, a welcoming address, a brief his- 
tory of the club by Mike Kirwan, Jr., and 
community singing. State candidates from 
as far away as Cincinnati (270 miles) were 
in the audience and some 28 newspaper and 
radio correspondents were seated with the 
diners. 

The Young Democrats Club of Mahoning 
Couhty today is a well-organized and in- 
fluential group, which has gained the respect 
of the community and the admiration of 
such old-timers as County Chairman Jack 
Sulligan, who says: “They’re doing a good 
job and I’m happy to cooperate. After all, 
we are all working toward the same goal.” 

“We are always looking for political news, 
and this group of young Democrats makes 
news,” says reporter Clingan Jackson of the 
Youngstown Vindicator. 

An alumnus of this club is the present 
Democratic mayor of Youngstown, Frank 
Kryzan, former president of the group, who 
has just turned 41. 

“They won't let me vote any more,” said 
the mayor, “because I'm beyond their age 
limit of 40.” But he proudly displays his 
life membership card, entitling him to at- 
tend Young Democratic meetings. 

Jack Nybell, 31-year-old finance director 
of the city, is a member of the executive 
committee of the Young Democrats of Ma- 
honing County. 

Frank Battisti, another Young Democrat, 
is trial attorney for the city at the age of 
31. 

The Young Democrats have, as Attorney 
Battisti puts it, “thoroughly destroyed the 
myth that you've got to be an old-timer to 
take part in politics.” 





Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 * 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission to extend my remarks, it is 
a pleasure to present an explanation of 
H. R. 8300, now the tax revision law. 

The new tax revision bill, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into a law today, 
is the most monumental legislative un- 
dertaking in the history of the Congress. 
It is the first comprehensive revision of 
the internal revenue laws since before 
the turn of the century and the enact- 
ment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gigan- 
tic achievement. Over 3,000 changes in 
the revenue laws are contained in the 
revision measure. In general, the pur- 
pose of these changes has been to remove 
inequities, to end harrassment of the tax- 
payer, and to reduce tax barriers to fu- 
ture expansion of production and em- 
ployment. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes, 
It contains $827 million relief for indi- 
viduals and $536 million relief for busi- 
ness. In addition, the new law will ex- 
tend the present 52-percent corporate 
income for 1 year which means an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion tax on business. ‘This 
increased tax on business practically 
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pays for all the tax relief granted so 
that the net cost to the revenue will be 
only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are effec- 
tive last January 1 so that the taxpayers 
wil! receive the benefit from them this 
year, 

DEPENDENTS 


A parent can claim a deduction of $600 
if the parent furnishes more than half of 
the child’s support, if he is under 19, or if 
over 19, if attending school or college or 
receiving on-the-farm training. The 
same deduction can be claimed for a 
foster child or one awaiting adoption. A 
taxpayer can claim $600 deduction for 
any person supported in his home or a 
relative institutionelized because of 
physical or mental disability. An aged 
parent or other dependent cared for by 
several members of the family can be 
claimed by one member of the family. 
Saving to taxpayers: $85 million, 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


A widow or a single working parent 
is allowed a deduction of $600 for ex- 
penses of child care for children up to 
12 years of age. A married woman is 
allowed the same deduction if her hus- 
band is incapacitated or if the combined 
income of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. The same deduction 
is allowed with respect to any depend- 
ent regardless of age who is mentally 
or physically incapable to care for him- 
self. Saving to taxpayers: $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Medical expenses can be deducted 
when they exceed 3 percent of income 
instead of 5 percent as under present 
law. For instance, a family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. They 
can deduct nothing today. The bill dou- 
bles the present maximum limit on the 
amount that can be deducted. Saving 
to taxpayers: $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


‘A single taxpayer who has a depend- 
ent son or daughter will be entitled dur- 
ing the first 2 years after the death of 
his spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married cou- 
ples. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. Saving to taxpayers: 
$11 million. 

RETIREMENT-INCOME CREDIT 


‘All retired people 65 and over includ- 
ing schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, 
and civil servants, will in effect be ex- 
empt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. This means a tax reduction up 
to $240 per year. For example, a retired 
single individual over 65 who has a total 
retirement income of $3,000 today pays 
about $300 in income tax. Under the 
new law his tax is reduced to $60. The 
same exemption will extend to indi- 
viduals under 65 if they receive a pen- 
sion from a public retirement system, 
such as to teachers. Saving to taxpay- 
ers: $141 million, 
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CREDIT PURCHASES 


The law allows a deduction for in- 
terest up to 6 percent on installment 
purchases. Savings to taxpayers: $10 
million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The law increases from 20 to 30 
percent the allowable deductions to 
churches, hospitals, and educational in- 
stitutions. Saving to taxpayers: $25 
million. 

AID TO FARMERS - 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income are allowed for soil and water 
conservation, and it permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 
It removes tax on proceeds of sale of 
cattle when sale is necessitated by dis- 
ease. Saving to taxpayers: $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
their employees. All accident and 
health benefits paid as reimbursement 
for actual medical expenses to employees, 
their wives and children, are completely 
exempt from tax. Payments to em- 
ployees for loss of wages due to injury or 
illness are exempt up to $100 a week. 
Saving to taxpayers: No estimate pos- 
sible. 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The law exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. Saving to taxpayers: No esti- 
mate possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption ex- 
tended to retirement income, the law 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3 percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. Saving to tax- 
payers: $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


Excludes first $50 in dividends from 
taxation and provides a credit against 
tax equal to 4 percent of the balance. 
For instance, an individual with $250 in 
dividends from his savings will exclude 
the first $50 entirely, and then reduce 
his total tax by $8—4 percent of the 
balance of $200. Saving to taxpayers: 
$204 million. 

TEPRECIATION 

The law permits the more liberal write- 
off of the cost of new equipment. For 
example, in the first year of life of new 
equipment, the taxpayer will be able to 
write off twice the amount now allowed. 
Saving to taxpayers: $375 million. 

DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. Tax 
returns will be due April 15 instead of 
March 15. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The law brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent 
the necessity for taxpayers to maintain 
two sets of books. It provides realistic 
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computation of net income for tax pur- 
poses in conformity with sound business 
practices. Saving to taxpayers: $47 mil- 
on. 
" NET OPERATING LOSS 
The law extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. Saving to taxpay- 
ers: $120 million. 
IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 
The law eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 
Saving to taxpayers: $10 million. 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The law extends for 1 year the present 
52-percent corporation income tax, 
Total increase in revenue: $1.2 billion. 

The 10-percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had 
not cut the Truman budget for fiscal 
1954 by $12 billion. Nor would the $2 
billion tax saving by elimination of the 
excess-profits tax have been possible 
without this budget cutting. The excise- 
tax reduction law saves taxpayers an 
additional $1 billion. The tax-revision 
act will save taxpayers $1,400,000,000. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax saving so 
far surpasses any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 





Railroad Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 
1954, this House passed the bill H. R. 
7840, which makes some few meritorious 
changes in the Railroad Retirement Act, 
but which at the same time increases the 
monthly tax base, at the expense of both 
the employee and the company, from 
$300 to $350. By reason of a previous 
appointment with the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I was not 
on the floor when this vote was cast, and 
I was very much surprised to learn from 
the ConGREsSIONAL REcorp the next day 
that it was a unanimous vote of both 
Democrats and Republicans of 360 to 0. 

I have just returned from a brief visit 
to the Sixth District of Virginia, which 
I have the honor to represent, and while 
there I had an opportunity to talk at 
some length with several of my good 
friends among the railroad workers. 
Mr. Speaker, I can personally testify that 
they are bitterly disappointed at the 
action of Congress in sidetracking H. R. 
5269 for H. R. 7840. The chief com- 
plaints are: 
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First. No provision was made to lower 
the retirement age from 65 to 60 after 
30 years’ service or to any age after 
35 years’ service. 

Second. No provision was made to 
install the “5 best years” rule. 

Third. H. R. 7840 provided only in- 
direct and incidental benefits—not to 
the worker himself but principally to his 
survivors. 

Fourth. H. R. 7840 does not provide 
any benefits for nearly 290,000 retireq 
employees or 260,000 other beneficaries 
already on the retirement rolls. 

Fifth. H. R. 7840 does not increase 
the benefits of the 36 to 40 percent of 
railroad workers who are earning less 
than $300 per month. 

Sixth. The increase in the taxable 
wage will cost the employee who earns 
as much as $350 an additional $37.50 a 
year, while his anuity will be increased 
by only 69 cents for the first year’s 
service. 

This great disappointment and dis. 
satisfaction of the individual railroad 
workers demonstrates once more the 
validity of the old adage, “Haste makes 
waste.” A review of the legislative 
record will disclose that this measure was 
hurriedly scheduled, debated, and passed 
by the House on July 30. It was referred 
to the Senate Labor Committee on July 
31. It was received by that committee 
on August 1. Without eyer having been 
referred for consideration to the Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement, it 
was preemptorily and without deliberate 
debate ordered reported in the closing 
minutes of the executive closed-door 
session of the full Senate Labor Commit- 
tee on August 2. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to infer 
that there has been a purposeful at- 
tempt to mislead the Congress or to 
stampede it into faulty legislation. We 
are in the closing hours of a long and 
busy session, and I choose to think that 
this haste has been the product of ad- 
journment confusion. But whatever the 
cause of the haste, I am persuaded that 
given more time for careful research and 
analytical debate, Congress could have 
written a bill which would have been 
more responsive to the will of the people 
who own the fund we administer as 
trustees. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President ,and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed $5 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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Our Small Business Administration Is As- 
sisting Our National Economy To Grow 
Stronger and To Stabilize Our Home- 
Owned-and-Operated Business Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I would like to take this occasion 
to summarize some of the more impor- 
tant activities of the committee in aid- 
ing small business, the economic back- 
bone of the Nation. 

As you know, our committee was es- 
tablished to investigate the problems of 
small business to determine whether the 
potentialities of small business are being 
adequately developed, or whether any 
factors are hindering its development, 
and also whether Government agencies 
are adequately and equitably serving the 
needs of small business. 

One of the most important and bene- 
ficial investigations we conducted during 
the 83rd Congress was on Federal taxa- 
tion. Realizing that taxes were proving 
_ heavy burden for small-business men 
we made specific recommendations for 
tax relief, many of which have now been 
effected, either by legislation or by per- 
mitting tax laws to expire. 

Our committee recommended that the 
automatic decrease in income tax on 
January 1, 1954, be permitted to go into 
effect. We also recommended that the 
-@xcess-profits tax be permitted to expire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 83d 
Congress permitted the expiration of 
the excess-profits tax and the reduction 
in personal income tax. These reduc- 
tions have been of great benefit to many 
| hard-pressed businessmen, and they 

were possible only because of the econo- 

mies and careful spending of the Eisen- 
_ hower administration. 
Our committee made other tax rec- 
ommendations with an eye toward giving 
| tax relief and providing encouragement 
and incentives for small-business men. 
Some of these recommendations, now in 
large part enacted into law in the tax 
Tevision act of 1954, are: 

First. Increased depreciation through 
the declining balance method. 

Second. Relief for small corporations 
from me plan to make tax payments 


Third. Option for deductions of re- 
#tarch and development expenditures. 
Fourth. Relief from surplus accumu- 
lations now considered under section 102 
Of the Internal Revenue Code. 
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Fifth. Additional year added to carry 
back provisions considered in computing 
net operating loss deductions. 

Sixth. Relief, through exemptions and 
partial credits, from double taxation of 
dividends. 

Many people in the mining areas of my 
State of Colorado and of the West in 
general have felt the disruptive, depress- 
ing effect of lead and zinc dumping in 
this country by foreign countries. As 
a result of this dumping which in large 
part took the domestic market away from 
domestic producers, our committee held 
hearings in four western cities to study 
the problem. 

Industry members testified before the 
committee that foreign lead and zinc 
can be produced more cheaply than do- 
mestic metal and, as a result, marketed 
in this country at a price which would 
be unprofitable and uneconomic for the 
domestic industry. They also testified 
that higher average grade ore, lower 
labor costs and devaluation of foreign 
currencies have all acted to permit 
profitable exports to the United States 
even when market prices were low. 

The lead and zinc industry in this 
country has unquestionably been hurt by 
these practices, but I am happy to say 
today that the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, due at least in part to our efforts 
and investigations, is now buying only 
domestic lead and zinc for the strategic 
stockpile. 

Another activity of the Committee on 
Small Business is a continuing investi- 
gation of Government competition with 
private business. One of the most alarm- 
ing trends in government over the past 
20 years has been the steady encroach- 
ment of Government commercial and in- 
dustrial activities in fields which prop- 
erly belong to private industry. 

For instance, the Armed Forces now 
have 28 scrap metal baling facilities, 5 
coffee-roasting plants, 2 paint factories, 
5 motion-picture studios, 74 bakeries, 
and 97 laundries. That is only a partial 
list, but the point is that small-business 
men could perform those activities prob- 
ably with better service and in most cases 
at a lower cost. Private businessmen 
pay taxes while Government industries 
do not. 

The Eisenhower administration is try- 
ing to reverse this trend, and is trying 
to take the Government out of as many 
business activities as possible whenever 
they are in competition with private, 
taxpaying industries. This is a policy 
in which our committee is happy to par- 
ticipate. 

I would like to discuss a piece of legis- 
lation the Select Committee on Small 
Business initiated. 

One of the more important pieces of 
legislation enacted during the 83d Con- 
gress was the Small Business Act of 1953. 


This law created the Small Business Ad- 
ministration whose purpose it is to give 
small business a permanent and inde- 
pendent voice in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The new agency, as conceived by the 
Congress, not only assumed the function 
of the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion and the loan functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, as they 
pertain to small business, but broadened 
the scope of Government assistance to 
small business. The agency is now con- 
cerned with all members of the small 
business community instead of imposing 
the limitation on those involved in de- 
fense production. 

The SBA received its legislative begin- 
ning on March 18, 1953 when I intro- 
duced a bill to establish the agency and 
“preserve small business institutions and 
free competitive enterprise.” 

SBA offers three major types of as- 
sistance to small firms. The first and 
probably the most important is in mak- 
ing business loans to any small business 
that meets certain basic credit require- 
ments. The agency is primarily inter- 
ested in making loans where credit would 
not otherwise be available to a deserving 
businessman. 

Secondly, SBA offers assistance to 
small businesses in procuring Govern- 
ment contracts. It carries on a program 
of joint determination with the Depart- 
ment of Defense to earmark procure- 
ments, where possible, for exclusive per- 
formance by small business. This pro- 
gram has been of tangible assistance to 
hundreds of small firms. 

The third SBA function, management 
and technical assistance, is being put 
into effect by setting up extension courses 
on such subjects as analyzing current 
sales and distribution, cost estimating, 
production problems, and effective man- 
agerial organizations. 

In closing, I would like to deal briefly 
with a statement made by Edward F. 
Howrey, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, July 14, 1954. 

Mr. Howrey stated that “small business 
has an essential, economic, and human 
role in American life. All inequitable 
handicaps should be eliminated so that 
small firms may grow in a healthy way 
and compete more effectively with their 
bigger competitors.” 

Mr. Howrey has established a Small 
Business Division in the FTC in recog- 
nition of the important role of small 
business in this economy. Small-busi- 
ness men may go to this divison for ad- 
vice and information regarding legal 
matters under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Howrey assured the committee 
that “while the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion supervises the competitive practices 
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of both small and big business, we are 
fully aware of our duty to make a spe- 
cial effort to protect small business from 
predatory practices.” 


Where Man Conquers the Handicap: Not 
Handicap, the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said about encouraging 
the gainful employment of the physical- 
ly handicapped and in acknowledgment 
of the importance of such an effort the 
Congress has authorized and appropri- 
ated for Federal efforts in that direc- 
tion. However, nothing so eloquently 
speaks for the wisdom of such a program 
as an actual demonstration of how a 
person, seemingly handicapped, can rise 
to a prominent position in his business 
and in the community in which he re- 
sides. 

Appended hereto, from the August 8, 
1954, issue of Parade, is an article by 
Jonas H. Mayer, a leading resident of 
Chicago, whose own story of how he con- 
quered the handicap of deafness to rise 
to success should be an inspiration to 
his fellow Americans similarly afflicted 
and a lesson to us all of the great accom- 
plishments possible by the so-termed 
physically handicapped: 

How I CoNQuERED My DEAFNESS 


(By Jonas H. Mayer, vice president in charge 
of sales, American Linen Supply Co.) 


Curcaco.—I love to go to the opera. May- 
be that sounds odd, coming from a man whe 
has been stone deaf for 37 years. But I 
know all the arias, I can read the lips of 
the singers and I can follow the action, since 
I still have my eyes. And I have an ad- 
vantage over other operagoers. If the tenor 
is sour, they still have to listen, but I al- 
ways hear Caruso. 

I think my deafness has been as much a 
blessing to me as a handicap. When I lost 
my hearing after my plane was shot down in 
World War I, I could have retreated from 
the world and brooded. Certainly it was 
a rude jolt. But it didn’t take me long to 
find out that a motor can miss on one cyl- 
inder and still do a good job. So I thought: 
Why not a human being? 

The news that I was to live out my life 
in a soundless world completely changed 
my pattern of thinking. I had a deeper 
appreciation of the senses that remained; 
I was more than ever determined that I 
wouldn't be held down. After 37 years of 
what the rest of the world would call “being 
handicapped,” I can say that there is no 
such thing as a handicap—unless it’s a lack 
of courage. 

Courage every deaf person needs, because 
he must tackle a formidable enemy: himself. 
Many deaf persons are sensitive almost to the 
point of a persecution complex. A dinner 
guest turns his head to talk to the woman at 
his elbow; immediately the thought flashes 
through the deaf person’s mind, “They’re 
talking about me.” If the woman laughs, 
there is a chill around the heart and the 
a “They're laughing at me because I’m 
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Like every deaf person, I felt these twinges 
and stabs of pain at first. Then I took stock 
of myself. In conversation, my head swiv- 
eled quite a bit, but it wasn’t because I was 
deliberately turning my back on someone to 
exchange gossip about them. It was a per- 
fectly natural movement. The feeling of 
being the butt of jokes ebbed away. 

Once I had a good grip on myself, the next 
step was to learn to hear again. By that I 
mean lipreading. Those who think lip- 
reading a kind of black magic are badly mis- 
led. It’s long, it’s tedious, but it’s rewarding 
in the end. I can compare it best to learning 
to type—the lessons don’t take too long, but 
the practice goes on forever. Today I can 
lipread in five languages. 

In business, being without my hearing has 
never thrown me for a loss. An attorney 
once worked with me for 2 days before I 
missed something he said. Then I told him 
I was deaf. He was astounded. 

“I’m going back and tell my partners,” he 
said, “that I worked with a fellow who was 
deaf as a post—but a heck of; a long way 
from being dumb.” : 

DON’T PLAY FOR SYMPATHY 


When you get that kind of respect, you 
feel that the whole battle has been worth- 
while. Of course, I don’t mean using deaf- 
ness as a crutch, or a play for sympathy. No 
person in his right mind wants sympathy. 
I’ve never asked more than to be treated like 
everyone else, without pity and without 
bumbling helpfulness. I think I can take 
care of myself, in business or anywhere else. 

To those of you who are blessed with nor- 
mal hearing: If you want to help a deaf per- 
son, talk as quietly, slowly, and intelligibly 
as you can. But don’t make him conscious 
of your help. That applies to all the “handi- 
capped.” Tell the blind man, “There are 
three steps here,” but don’t lead him. 

There are millions more like me in this 
country. There are many, many more who 
are losing their hearing, but won't admit it. 
My advice to them is: Face up to it. Then 
adapt your life to fit the situation—it’s not 
half so difficult as you think. 

I have a happy family, a devoted wife, and 
a successful business life. I swim, hunt, fish, 
dance, drive a car, fly a plane. What do I 
miss? I can answer—and mean it sincerely: 
Not a thing. 


Exploding an Athletic Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, for as 
far back as my memory takes me, I have 
been subjected to tales of the fantastic 
athletic prowess of the modern race of 
supermen which the western part of our 
country reportedly was producing. 

I do not wish, at this time, either to 
confirm or refute this claim, but I do 
think that a story appearing in this 
morning’s sports pages speaks for itself. 

A delegation of boys from a city in my 
district, Stamford, Conn.—just a normal, 
healthy group of youngsters deprived of 
the wonders of western environment— 
met with a team from Visalia, Calif., 
the pride of my colleague from the great 
sunshine State, Hartan HAGcEN, in the 
opening of the third annual Babe Ruth 
world series at Griffith Stadium. : 


August 18 


The Stamford boys trounced the Cali. 
fornians by the decisive score of 8 to 1 
Our pitcher, Andy Wasil, tossed ring, 
around the Visalians, striking out 13 of 
them and pitching a near shutout. 

Now I am sure I will be hearing more 
boasting from my colleagues from the 
great far west. However, the perform. 
ance of my little league ballplayers Jast 
night will always bear testimony to the 
undeniable fact that the East is still the 
major league in sports, and, let us face 
it, the West is still the cradle of the 
minors. 

Following is an account of the game 
which appeared in the Washington Post: 
Wasi. Fans 13—STAMFORD WINs IN RurH 

SERIEs 

The third annual Babe Ruth “world series” 
was launched yesterday at Griffith Stadium 
as the two-time defending champs from 
Samford, Conn., pounded out an 8 to 1 
decision over Visalia, Calif., in the nightcap 
of a twin bill. 

Stamford struck quickly for 2 runs in the 
second, added 3 more in the third, and never 
was headed. 

The champions’ much-sought-after pitch. 
ing phenom, Andy Wasil, effectively scattered 
four hits to record the victory. Wasil, a 
husky speedballer, fanned 13 and walked in 
the only Visalia run in the fourth to ruin hig 
bid for a shutout. 


re. VISALIA 
Moore, cf.... 4 
Ba’kley, If__. 
aBet’ton 


a 
° 


Lione, ss__... 4 
Robotti, cf... 
Wasil, p 

Pustari, 1b-rf_. 
Ferrara, c_... 
Maz’ak, Ib... 
Pagano, rf__.. 
Yeager, 2b.... 
Dim’ro, If.... 


nwnwo 


Fischer, c.... 3 
Reyn’a, ss.... 3 
Tre’ler, 3b_.. 3 
eTodd 


Swowenonom 


Cutler, 1b 
Th’pson, p 
Yates, p 


©|coccoernee 
elomocoorone > 


we 
— 


aWalked for Barkley in 7th. 
bStruck out for Black in 7th. 
eStruck out for Tressler in 7th. 


023 000 3-8 
000 100 oe 


R—Smith, Fanci, Lione 2, Robotti 2, Wasil, Postari, 
Ferrara. E—Lione, Fanci, Ferrara, Tressler, Smith. 
RBI—Mazurak, Pustari, Barkley, Robotti, Ferrara. 
2B—Thompson, Lione. S—Robotti, Black, Reynosa. 
8F—Wasil. DP—Reynosa, Smith and Cutler, L—- 
Stamford 6, Visalia 11, BB—Thompson 3, Wasil 6. 
80—Thompson 2, Wasil13. Yates1. HO—Thompson 
9 in 644, Yates 0 in 3%. R-ER—Wasil 1-0, Thompson 
8&7, Yates 0-0. HBP—Thompson (Pustari). WP- 
Thompson. B—Thompson, Wasil, U—Stevens, 
Edmondson, Beller, T—2:13. 





Penalties for Membership in the 


Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 208 
Members of the House of Represent- 
atives who voted on yesterday to provide 
penalties for membership in the Com- 
munist Party recognized that the time 
has come to really face the issue of this 
foreign conspiracy in our country. 

Every intelligent American has recos- 
nized for many years that a Communist 
is an agent for a foreign power. The 
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Communist Party is not now and never 
has been a political organization. 

During the years that I have been a 
member of this body I have consistently 
voted against the Communists. I be- 
lieve that the vote on yesterday is tre- 
mendously significant and indicates that 
the American people have decided to 
strike out once and for all against these 
agents of the Kremlin. 

The idea that our vote will be inef- 
fectual and drive the party underground 
is, of course, ridiculous. It is simply 
saying that you cannot do anything 
about a conspiracy in your midst. I 
know that we can. This bill will be ef- 
fective. 

I believe that the 14 criteria included 
in the Senate amendment are adequate 
and will cover any type of subterfuge 
that the Communist Party might resort 
to. : 
I hope that this bill is enacted into law 
and that it is signed by the President of 
the United States. 

It is very significant indeed that the 
Senate of the United States voted 85-0 
on this measure and the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 208-100, which well 
reflects the sentiment of all of the people 
of the United States. 





Veterans’ Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Wayne E. Rich- 
ards, past commander in chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: ; 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon. Entrn N. ROGERS, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Buitiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs ROGERS: May I take this op- 
portunity and method to personally thank 
you, as chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and, through you, all 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
for your splendid cooperation and sympa- 
thetic consideration with respect to legisla- 
tion affecting the welfare of veterans and 
the dependents of deceased vetsrans during 
my term as commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
which ended August 6, 1954. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is deeply 
appreciative of the determined fight made 
by you and your committee to win a much- 
heeded increase in compensation and pen- 
sion rates for our deserving veterans and the 
widows and orphans of deceased veterans 
in the face of what seemed like insurmount- 
able odds at times. I am sure that it was 
the determined spirit of you and your fine 
committee, which refused to surrender when 
the odds were against you and continued the 
fight, that brought about an increase for 
the deserving pensioners as well as for the 
service-disabled, 
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In spite of the pressing demands for econ- 
omy and the determination of the national 
administration to reduce Federal spending, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is pleased with 
the spirit and cooperation of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in initiating and 
getting through the Congress several meas- 
ures that strengthened and improved the 
veteran benefit program. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards to you and all members of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
' Wayne E. Ricwarps, 
Past Commander in Chief. 





Progress in Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision to establish the Continen- 
tal Air Defense Command represents a 
major step in the long struggle to achieve 
an adequate defense against any possible 
attack on the United States. The es- 
tablishment of this command is, I am 
sure, most gratifying to the many loyal 
Americans who have been working to 
improve our national civil-defense pro- 
gram. It indicates that our military 
leaders—perhaps for the first time—view 
with some degree of optimism the prob- 
lem of defending this Nation against a 
possible superweapon attack. More than 
anything else, I believe that it is evidence 
of the worthwhile nature of civil-defense 
work itself. 

The apathy with which civil defense 
has been regarded by the public in re- 
cent years is notorious. Despite this 
general indifference, however, many of 
our civic-minded citizens have worked _ 
relentlessly to prepare our communities 
to withstand the devastating effects of 
modern superweapons; and the job that 
they have accomplished is remarkable. 
‘To be sure, the task is yet unfinished, but 
we have come a long way.. - 


Since the passage of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act in January 1951, two parallel 
movements to strengthen our home de- 
fenses have been underway; and as a 
result considerable progress has been 
achieved. 

In August 1951 the first of these move- 
ments was inaugurated with the estab- 
lishment of the Lincoln Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. This program, officially designated 
“Project Lincoln,” has the mission of 
conducting research and development 
work on air defense problems, and is 
sponsored jointly by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Its contract is -adminis- 
tered by the Air Force. 

Also in 1951, the Federal] Civil Defense 
Administration, the National Security 

Board, and the Department 





Resources 

of Defense jointly organized “Project 
East River” for the purpose of studying 
civil defense needs. This project was 
carried out by a group of more than 100 
scientists, educators, and businessmen 
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under the sponsorship of Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc. Its 10-volume report was 
completed during the summer of 1952. 
In December 1952, the Secretary of De- 
fense appointed the seven-man group 
known as the Kelly committee to ad- 
vise the Department of Defense on con- 
tinental air-defense problems. 

Partly as a result of these two move- 
ments—one dealing with military meas- 
ures, and the other with nonmilitary 
measures for continental defense—the 
civil defense program of the United 
States has been given added significance 
in our military strategic planning. Civil 
defense is now recognized as a vital link 
in our defensive armor. 

The progressive military thinking 
reflected in the newly formulated Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command has been 
virtually matched on the civilian side. 
In the Congress, several bills designed 
to strengthen civil defense have been 
introduced during this session, and the 
creation of a joint congressional com- 
mittee on civil. defense has been pro- 

. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration is currently shifting its 
headquarters from Washington, D. C., 
to an area less likely to be a primary 
target for the enemy, and many indus- 
trial organizations are reported to be 
taking similar precautions. Several 
large companies, for example, have 
formulated disaster plans including 
provisions for alternate headquarters, 
lines of succession, and emergency sup- 
plies and equipment. . 

These recent developments, it seems 
to me, should be most encouraging to 
our State and local civil defense groups 
throughout the country. It is they who 
have thus far borne the greatest burden 
in the struggle for adequate civil de- 
fense. And it is principally because of 
their remarkable effort that the objec- 
tives of civil defense now seem possible 
of attainment. These workers richly 
deserve the praise and support of us all. 

The battle is not yet won. The danger 
has not abated. But one important 
phase of the battle has been won, and 
that phase is what might be termed the 
struggle to get started. I am confident, 
Mr. Speaker, that the wheels now rolling 
will not be slowed by the apathy of the 
past; no longer will there be a feeling of 
hopelessness. I feel sure that we can 
look forward to steadily increasing sup- 
port for civil defense, and that the gains 
already won will be more than matched 
by an aroused American citizenry. 





Rebuild the Highways Without Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
Winn Parish Enterprise, a newspaper 
published in my district by the Honora- 
ble B. W. Bailey, which is self-explana< 
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tory. Much has been said regarding the 
building of highways in our Nation in the 
past few months, and I trust this will be 


helpful. 
The article follows: 
REBUILD THE HicGHwayYs WITHOUT TAXATION 
(By B. W. Bailey) 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads is 
authority for the statement that the high- 
way system in this country embraces more 
than 3 million miles, and that they are in 
such a state of depletion that an annual 
expenditure of $1,600,000,000, not to rebuild, 
but to repair and keep them open to ac- 
commodate the ever-increasing traffic of an 
expanding commerce, will be required. 

All authoritative sources agree that the 
highways must be rebuilt in such a stable 
manner as to be able to meet, not only pres- 
ent needs, but also to accommodate the needs 
of the foreseeable future. 

Every yard of’ the highway system as it 
stands today was constructed with funds 
provided by taxation. The roads are worn 
out, but a very large amount of the obliga- 
tions issued to secure the funds remains to 
be liquidated. 

Meetings of the highway organizations in 
a number of States have been recently held 
for the purpose of determining how the funds 
for rebuilding the highways may be raised. 
All of them wind up in the same blind alley, 
“Where is the money coming from?” 

Nothing is more obvious than that it can- 
not be raised by the orthodox conventional 
way of taxation. The tax burden is so ex- 
cessively heavy as matters stand now that 
tax collections have begun to show diminish- 
ing returns. To undertake to add to the 
already heavy burden the amount necessary 
to do the job is to invite disaster. 

There are just three ways that offer them- 
selves for the rebuilding of the roads. 

One is the conventional tax plan that is 
presently in use. It has proved to be in- 
ordinately expensive, and it also carries its 
limitations. The additional load of taxation 
that such a plan would impose upon the tax- 
payer should justly rule it out of considera- 
tion. The danger signal is at half-mast. 

The toll road idea does not meet the re- 
quirements. Aside from its high adminis- 
trative cost, it is expensive to the motorist, 
and the toll gates every few miles a nuisance 
to the traveling public. At the very best it 
is a patchwork proposition. There are great 
stretches of country so sparsely settled that 
the tolls would not pay interest of the 
bonds. Patchwork never has or never can 
solve a fundamental problem. The toll-road 
idea on account of its inadequacy as a con- 
tinuous unit rules itself out also. 

That brings us down to the other plan, 
and to make it clear it is necessary to look 
over the background. The estimates run all 
the way from fifty to one hundred billion 
dollars necessary for the complete rebuilding 
of the highways. The Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that at present price levels 
for labor and materials that somewhere be- 
tween eighty and one hundred billions of 
dollars would be required to do the job as it 
should be done, and that under present 
methods of procedure, 15 years would be 
required for construction. 

There are 180 months in 15 years. Taking 
an intermediate figure of ninety billions and 
breaking it down into monthly payments, 
gives an expenditure of $5 million. 

A special issue of Treasury notes, a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, of 
$15 billion would meet the payrolls on the 
basis above outlined for almost 3 years. This 
issue to be set aside in a pool to be employed 
by the Treasury for no purpose other than 
to pay the vouchers for road construction. 
The enabling act to provide that as the notes 
so issued are redeemed they shall be auto- 
matically reissued and placed back in the 
pool to pay incoming vouchers. The re- 
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demption after a period of about 3 years 
would be sufficient to abserb the monthly 
payrolls. 

At the end of the construction period, or 
at the lapse of 15 years, the entire issue 
to be permanently reissued or retired at the 
pleasure of Congress. 

Under such a plan as above outlined, or 
some modification of it, a highway system 
could be constructed that would meet all 
requirements of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and an expanding commerce for years, 
all without the cost to the taxpayer of a 
single penny beyond the labor and material 
cost of the printing which would be less than 
one-tenth of a penny for each bill printed. 

The benefits to society would not stop 
here. Already there is an army of unem- 
ployed of 4 million, and it is being aug- 
mented, at least in places. Society is losing 
the production of these people, amounting 
to $20 million a day and the unemployed 
is deprived of the take-home check. The 
road-building program as outlined would 
furnish a ready market for the discharged 
workers. Moline, Ill., and South Bend, Ind., 
are 2 examples where layoffs amounted to 
50 percent of the working force. 

In opposition to the adoption of such a 
plan for the rebuilding of the highways, the 
cry of inflation would be raised and a lurid 
picture painted of the damage to be done 
to the widows and orphans as well as the 
coupon clippers. The basis upon which the 
inflation structure rests is 15 percent and 
85 percent credit as shown by Government 
statistics. 

All are agreed that the highways must 
be rebuilt, and that includes the peddlers 
of doom also. All agree there is no substi- 
tute for highways which now handle about 
50 percent of the freight and passenger serv- 
ice. They also agree that the economy of 
the country could not function without the 
highways. 

They also overlook the very important fact 
that a credit dollar is just as inflationary 
as @ monetary dollar with this difference. 
The credit dollar bears interest, and not only 
the interest must be paid but the principal, 
too, according to the stipulations of the con- 
tract, while the monetary dollar bears no 
interest and the dollar does not have to 
be paid because no debt was created in the 
beginning. It was paid out by the Federal 
Government for services rendered like road 
construction, flood control, and other items 
of internal improvement. 

And to prove his contention, or so he 
thinks, he comes up with what he calls a 
47 cent dollar when the record shows there 
is no such a dollar. A dollar is always worth 
100 cents, anywhere, any time, any place. 
It will always pay a hundred cents on any 
debt, or taxes. It will always buy a hun- 
dred cents worth of anything in the market 
place that is for sale including Government 
bonds. 

The tides ebb and flow, rise and fall, but 
the shoreline remains constant, so does the 
price of the dollar, always worth a hundred 
cents. The price of commodities rise and 
fall like the tides, but not the price of the 
dollar. It remains constant like the shore- 
line, always worth a hundred cents. 

There is a little machine buried deep in 
the hole of the great ocean liner known as 
gyroscope that keeps giant vessels on an 
even keel regardless of weather conditions. 
The legal tender clause in the enabling act 
that authorized the printing of money is the 
gyroscope that. keep its value on an even 
keel like the big ocean liner, always at one 
hundred cents. 

Then this prognosticator of the evils of 
legal tender paper money comes up with 
what he regards as a knock out, declaring 
it oe ee ee money”, without 
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sense, and cannot be until it has been as. 
sayed, 10 percent copper added, and passeq 
through the minting machine which is q 
printing press. The coin must weigh exactly 
so many pennyweights, and it must con- 
tain 90 percent gold and 10 percent copper 
to qualify as legal money. 

And this is not the whole story. There 
are in circulation this good day no less than 
$346 million that were issued by Lincoln's 
first Congress that has met all the require. 
ments, enabled Lincoln to win the War Be- 
tween the States, served in every capacity 
that money can legitimately serve, has a). 
ways been worth a hundred cents, and sup- 
ported only by the faith and credit of the 
United States. This is another answer to 
thc “printing press” critic, and the end is 
not yet, of his opposition. 

It is necessary to evaluate the effect a 
building program of this character, finance 
as proposed, would have upon the economy 
of business structure as a whole. 

The feeding of $5 million-monthly into the 
channel of. trade over a period of 3 years 
would have little inflationary effect upon the 
business structure as a whole. The expan- 
sion of the business due to the full employ- 
ment the program would produce would 
easily absorb the expansion of the added vol- 
ume of money paid into circulation. Instead 
of being a deterrent, it would add volume to 
production and distribution which is the life 
of a healthy economy. 

A further look at the composition of the 
business structure is necessary for a correct 
evaluation of the fundamental soundness 
and stability as a going institution on a 
colossal scale. It is of profound interest to 
every citizen, and should be essayed with a 
cold analytical eye. Should weak points de- 
velop, an opportunity to strengthen them 
once they become obvious should become a 
necessity not to be delayed. 

The statistics quoted below are furnished 
by governmental agencies and therefore are 
supposed to reflect the facts that are not 
questionable. 

Here they are: 

“At the close of business on December 31, 
1933, the combined deposits of the banks in 
continental United States (round figures), 
$201 billion; circulation, $30 billion; cur- 
rency outside the banks, $27 billion.” That 
would leave in vaults of the banks only $3 
billion, with outstanding deposits of $201 bil- 
lion. If all the $30 billion were in the vaults 
of the banks the ratio of deposits to cash 
would stand at 201 to 30. But that is not the 
case. Only $3 billion are in the bank vaults 
to take care of a debt of $201 billion. To 
break the figures down still further, using 
round numbers (implying the $30 billion 
were all in the vaults, which, of course, they 
are not), the ratio would stand 15 cents in 
cash and 85 cents in credit. On the whole, 
there are just 15 cents on the dollar that 
could be realized should all loans be called 
at the same time. 

These statistics are not quoted to create 
a feeling of panic in the mind of anyone. 
Do not reach for the checkbook and rush 
down to the bank and withdraw your de 
posit. It’s just as safe today as it was yes- 
terday, and will be as safe tomorrow as it 
was today, in the absence of the develop- 
ment of such a cataclysm as the stock-mar- 
ket crash in 1929. 

The business structure of this country 
could well be likened to an inverted pyramid 
standing on its apex represented by 30 while 
the top represented by 201. 

A building sought to be constructed by 
such dimensions would not stand up till the 
last fail was driven or the last brick was 
in place. Itis no wonder the business struc- 
ture as it stands today begins to totter when 
an ill wind begins to blow.. The base cries 
for widening and strengthening with the 
top restricted. To put it in different lan- 
guage: More monetary dollars and a drastl? 
reduction in credit. 
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The adoption of the plan above outlined, 
or some derivation of it, would give the busi- 
ness structure the added strength it so sorely 
needs to ride out @ financial storm such as 
almost completely wrecked it in the blizzard 
of 1929. It would do more than that. It 
would give this country the finest road sys- 
tem in the world without costing the tax- 
payer @ penny, and it would be a guaranty 
against any profit or unemployment for 15 

Ss. 
one plan is as sound as it is meritorious 
and it is as meritorious as it is sound. 





The Problem of Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last June 22 President Eisenhower, in an 
address to the National Editorial Associ- 
ation, made some timely comments on 
the real importance of Japan to our own 
security. As the President expressed it, 
it is “absolutely mandatory to our safe- 
ty” that the United States do everything 
possible to keep Japan free. He declared 
that the Japanese people cannot make 
a living unless they receive aid from us, 
unless we import goods from them, and 
unless they can carry on trade with other 
countries of Asia. For these reasons, he 
pointed out, we must be realistic in our 
attitude toward Japan. We must not be 
unduly restricted by half-truths to the 
effect that we cannot afford further 
“giveaway” programs, that our allies 
should not engage in any trade with 
Communist-controlled countries, that we 
should not import goods from countries 
with lower wages and living standards 
than our own, and that America should 
not get involved in southeast Asia. 

This problem of Japan will be a crucial 
one in the months ahead. For that rea- 
son I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 17: 

THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN 


At a time when the United States is try- 
ing to build up a defense system for South- 
east Asia one of our present. allies in the 
Far East is running into serious trouble 
which, unless cured, could blow up into a 
real crisis next year. This ally is Japan, 
and the trouble is a rapidly deteriorating 
economic situation which might impair 
Japan's position as an anti-Communist 
bastion. 

The danger was pointed up by President 
Eisenhower when he declared that Japan is 
the key to the defense of the Pacific, and 
that Communist domination of Japan with 
its large, industrial resources would convert 
the Pacific into a Communist lake. The 
President likewise alluded to the funda- 
mental problem of Japanese existence when 
he pointed out that 85 million people are 
crowded together in a mountainous land no 
larger than California. To this might be 
added that Japan is still suffering from the 
Tavages of the war, that she has lost an 
empire which helped to support that popula- 
tion in the past, that her industrial plant 
ls obsolescent and therefore a high-cost 
}Toducer despite low and that her 


wages, 
wade and fishery still suffer from the war’s 
aftereffects, 
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This situation was disguised by large-scale 
American aid after the war, by the Korean 
war boom and by large American military 
expenditures. But American aid has ceased, 
the Korean war boom is over, and American 
military expenditures are shrinking as Amer- 
ican troops begin to withdraw from the 
islands. The result is a steadily increasing 
trade deficit, dwindling financial reserves, 
growing unemployment and political unrest. 
On top of that Japan is now supposed to 
rearm for her own defense to permit the 
withdrawal of all American forces. 


The Japanese Government is trying to 
cope with the situation by an austerity 
program designed to cut all but essential 
imports, and by reducing the scale of her 
rearmament to the detriment of free world 
security. But the real cure can only lie in 
increased production and trade, for which 
she needs outside help. The Japanese talk 
of a Marshall plan for them, but, as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said, the United States is 
no Atlas able to carry the world on its 
shoulders, He agrees, however, that some- 
thing must be done, and proposals are al- 
ready being made for some direct aid and 
larger loans, encouragement of Japanese 
trade with the free world, and allocation of 
military supplies. But President Eisenhower 
has already hinted that some accommodation 
might also have to be found for Japanese 
trade with China, presumably when Peiping’s 
conduct makes this possible. Since the west 
is now slashing trade barriers against Soviet 
Russia and her European satellites, this 
problem cannot be ignored. 





The Farm Bill Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
with 82.5 percent to 90 percent of parity 





_ for wheat, corn, peanuts, cotton, rice, to- 


bacco, and 75 percent of parity for the 
dairyman, came out of conference on the 
17th, and the Senate conferees could not 
be moved on the question of dairy prod- 
ucts. The wheat men, the cotton men 
and all other groups put up a fight for 
the dairy interests, but Senator AIkEn 
and Eisenhower were too much to con- 
tend with. In the House two Members 
from Minnesota, the Honorable AucustT 
H. ANDRESEN, the Honorable H. Cari An- 
DERSEN, and the Honorable HAROLD 
Coo.tey, from North Carolina, the Hon- 
orable JamMiIce L. WuirTrTen, from Missis- 
sippi, and, in fact, the entire Agriculture 
Committee of the House, did great serv- 
ice in the interest of keeping buying 
power in the Farm Belt, as a guaranty 
against another disastrous depression. 
They were, however, unable to turn the 
tide against the well-organized Benson 
Senate. 4 

When the matter came to the House 
for approval, here is the spot the Mem- 
bers from the Farm Belt were in, and 
that included myself. My disposition 
was to vote against this conference re- 
port, because I realized that the dairy 
interests of the country would suffer a 
severe blow. Oleo butter has taken its 
toll; now added to that is a 25-percent 
handicap compared to parity, and the 
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inevitable result will be that many dairy- 
men will go out of business. 

The reason why I did not vote against 
the conference report was that the 
House conferees had made a gallant 
fight but lost. The great mistake was 
made in 1949, when as a compromise 
the Aiken sliding-scale provision was 
incorporated in the bill at that time. I 
called attention to the danger of this 
provision. In the bill, therefore, at that 
time were the seeds of the present defeat. 
If no bill had been passed at this session, 
then the Aiken sliding scale—75 percent 
to 90 percent of parity—would auto- 
matically go into effect. The “chicken 
feed”. statesmen, headed by Senator 
AIKEN, had gotten the ear of the Presi- 
dent, and regardless of his pledge in the 
campaign to retain 90 percent of parity, 
he lined up with the chicken feed states- 
men. 

Rather than dump all supports on a 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity, I 
thought it better to take what we could 
get in lieu of taking something worse. 
In order to save the embarrassment of 
Members to vote on a rollicall vote, no 
rolicall was had, so when these Members 
go home no one will know how they 
voted. But Iam willing to go on record 
on every vote I cast,-and if there had 
been a rolicall, I would have voted to 
take the only bill we could get. 


The bill with the 8244-percent parity, 
which Benson will no doubt set in mo- 
tion as soon as this bill is signed, will not 
immediately put farmers out of busi- 
ness, because they are on that level now, 
but eventually no business can stand up 
long with a 1744-percent discount below 
parity. 

The acreage cut which Benson has 
made will put many small farms out of 
business. No change was made in this 
authority given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I personally know of many 
small farms whose owners cannot make 
a living for their families on such a slash 
in acreage. As I see it, therefore, the 
Farm Belt is in a precarious situation 
today. 





Polish Soldier’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution adopted by 
Philadelphians of Polish descent gath- 
ered at a mass meeting held at Eddington 





* Park, Pa., on Sunday, August 15, 1954. 


The occasion was the celebration of 
Polish Soldier’s Day, and it was my 
privilege to act as a member of the hon- 
orary committee and to participate in 
this meeting. 

The resolution follows: 

We, Philadelphians of Polish descent gath- 
ered at the mass meeting at Eddington Park, 
Pa., at the Polish Soldier’s Day celebration 
held on the anniversary of the great Polish 
victory of August 15, 1920, over the over- 
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whelming might of Soviet Russia, victory 
which gave to the free world 20 years of 
peace and security from the evils of com- 
munism and the 10th anniversary of the 
heroic but tragic Warsaw uprising against 
the Nazis, the uprising betrayed by the Soviet 
Union, solemnly appeal to all the responsible 
leaders of these United States for better un- 
derstanding of the key geopolitical and moral 
position of Poland. 

Today, the Polish nation is forced to live 
once again in slavery and oppression. That 
nation was our heroic ally and comrade in 
arms during the last World War when no 
otier people sacrificed as much. Ironically, 
however, no other country was so cruelly 
defeated in victory. Poland’s losses were 
six million killed on European battlefields, 
in gas chambers and concentration camps 
of ruthless Nazi Germany, in Katyn Forest, 
and in hundreds of macabre labor camps of 
Soviet Union during the 6 years of long un- 
derground struggle and the 63 days of un- 
precedented uprising in Warsaw. The 
tragedy of it is that to the infamy of the 
free world, Poland, after all her efforts, was 
handed over by her shortsighted Allies in 
Teheran and Yalta to the most cruel, in- 
human slavery of Moscow, and today again 
as it was under Nazi occupation, the Polish 
nation is subjected to physical and moral 
extermination. 

This spiritual terror is particularly evi- 
dent in the field of religion. Ali religious 
denominations are constantly persecuted 
behind the Iron Curtain. However, the 
Communist hatred is especially strong 
against the Catholic Church—the religion 
of 95 percent of the Poles. Thirteen bishops 
and 5,000 priests have been imprisoned, The 
heroic primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, has been tortured for a year on 
special orders from the Kremlin. At the 
same time, all efforts are being exercised to 
crush the splendid resistance of the martyred 
church and to make her a new tool of 
the Communist evil. But the spirit of 
Poland remains unconquered as proven by 
everyday risky defections to the free world. 

Just recently, Moscow started world-wide 
propaganda for a new parley with the West- 
ern powers to bring about a settlement of 
the German problem. However, all of 
Europe fears the revived German military 
might and the neo-Nazi revisionism. To 
achieve a real and lasting peace in Europe, 
it is necessary that, first of all, the Soviet 
Union immediately withdraw all her Armed 
Forces and police, both uniformed and se- 
cret, beyond its prewar 1939 borders—so that 
the free and unfettered elections under in- 
ternational control may be arranged in those 
countries as soon as possible. Such re- 
established democracy of Poland and other 
east-central European countries should be 
fully guaranteed by all the Eastern and 
Western governments concerned. All other 
solutions of Europe’s problems would be in- 
adequate, temporary, and unjust. 

With all due respect we sincerely request 
the President and Congress to implement as 
soon as possible the liberation policy of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as in his greatest 
speech on foreign policy of April 16, 1953. 
The unpaid faithful friends behind the Iron 
Curtain deserve much better treatment than 
those costly allies who cowardly dream about 
the so-called coexistence with evil, and self- 
ishly veer our great democracy toward the 
immoral compromise with the totalitarian 
regimes. Those countries on the other side 
of the Atlantic, while protecting their own 
colonial interests want us to act against the 
basic principles of Jefferson and Lincoln and 
they do force us into more and more Munich- 
like diplomatic and strategic defeats. 

Similarly to our Jewish brethren who have 
justly been warning the free world since 1932 
as to the mortal danger of German nazism 
so have Poles since 1939 been warning all the 
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free world that further appeasement of 
world domination seeking communism could 
lead us only to a global disaster. Poland 
was the first victim of Soviet aggression. 
America is scheduled as its final aim. The 
free State of Israel was the Jew’s reward for 
their sufferings under Hitler, free and inde- 
pendent Poland in a democratic world should 
be declared the ultimate goal in our ideo- 
logical struggle with godless brutal com- 
munism. 
Lzon J. KoLANKIEWICZ, 
Chairman, Polish Soldiers Day 
Celebration, 
JULIAN ZBYTNIEWSKI, 
National Senior Vice Commander. 
Treopor PrzYsBYLa, 
District 10 Commander. 
WALTER SZMYGELL, 
Commander, Post No. 12. 


Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, before the 
curtain falls upon this significant and 
historic session of the greatest parlia- 
ment on earth, I believe it is not only fit- 
ting and proper, but indeed it is manda- 
tory, that at least one Member of this 
House rise up and speak out to put cer- 
tain matters that are of vital importance 
to our national welfare—indeed, matters 
which may determine our national sur- 
vival or national destruction—in proper 
focus. , 

At the beginning of this session of 
Congress, and indeed throughout most 
of the long months of its sitting, we have 
been greatly concerned with the affairs 
of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa. Now 
I do not minimize the importance of 
those areas, nor do I overlook the fact 
that the people who inhabit those vast 
areas are members of the human family, 
and that all members of the human 
family are mutually responsible for the 
welfare of one another over the long 
range. But, Mr. Speaker, of immediate 
concern is the welfare and safety of our 
own country—indeed, our most immedi- 
ate problem is that of national survival. 

When this session began, we had high 
hopes that we had achieved world safety 
through alliances with our traditional 
friends, England and France, and to that 
end we had over the past few year spilled 
out in abundance our wealth and our 
technical knowledge, naviely believing 
that our dollars and our technology could 
purchase or retain their friendship. Mr. 
Speaker, we have had a sad awakening. 
The once great Empire of France has 
ended in defeat and confusion abroad; 
and, at home, the people of France, 
whom we have always held in such high 
esteem, are in such a state of confusion 
that they are unable to even maintain 
a stable government. With the surren- 
der in Indochina, our pivot of defense on 
our eastern frontier has collapsed; and 
with it all of our hopes of gain from the 
billions which American taxpayers have 
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poured into France since 1946 in an at- 
tempt to bolster our faltering friends of 
that once great nation. Only our late 
enemy, the Bonn government of West- 
ern Germany, deters our mortal enemy, 
Communist Russia, from moving into 
and making of Paris only a satellite cap- 
ital of an atheistic empire. 

Our other and even more traditiona] 
friend, the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty has fared but little better and, 
despite the financial aid which we have 
given to that once great empire, offers us 
now no aid and comfort in assurance of 
our own safety. Not only is her Com- 
monwealth of India, with its vast hordes 
of people and vast riches as well ex- 
tending aid and comfort to our enemy, 
but as I speak these words, the leader of 
Her Majesty’s loyal opposition, and long- 
time first Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, 
is, together with his closest advisers, 
making a quasi-official tour of those 
bleak lands inhibited by the poor slaves 
who are doomed to dwell behind that 
forbidding frontier which Britain’s great 
but now aging first Minister himself 
designated. as the Iron Curtain. 

In Korea, Mr. Speaker, our great Na- 
tion suffered its first defeat on the field 
of battle in all its long history. Let us 
face that fact, Mr. Speaker. It is now 
a part of history. In losing on the field 
of battle, we lost face throughout the 
Far East, and hence we contributed to 
the surrender of Indochina, and the 
Japanese Empire, so firm in its friend- 
ship for us in its time of defeat, is now 
looking more and more toward its neigh- 
bor and our enemy, Communist China. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we must face some 
unpleasant facts. We have demon- 
strated that we are capable of being the 
world’s mightiest warriors; we have dem- 
onstrated in Japan and Germany that 
we can be magnanimous in victory; and 
we have demonstrated in Yalta, in Pots- 
dam, in Berlin, in Geneva, and in Ca- 
racas that we can be and usually are 
naive fools at the conference table. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me return 
again to the main theme of this address: 
That our national survival demands that 
we cease our global fencing with wind- 
mills and take measures that will insure 
our own Safety, and give credit where 
eredit is due. This year of 1954 will go 
down. in history as the year in which 
American foreign policy met disaster in 
all of those places where it should have 
been successful, and in which it made a 
beginning of success in the place where 
it was to have been least expected. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own State of Loui- 
siana is locatea the great city of New 
Orleans, which is the second port of our 
Nation. When this session began, there 
was an atheistic Communist government 
in existence that was no more than an 
hour away from New Orleans by modern 
jet fighter plane. That evil Communist 
government was firmly in control of 
the territory and people of our friend 
and neighbor in our own hemisphere, 
the Republic of Guatemala. Those 
functionaries of our Government 
charged with the conduct of our foreign 
relations should be held to stern account 
for permitting a condition to come about 
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whereby our friends and neighbors in 
Guatemala could be seduced by our en- 
emy; and it is a sad commentary on all 
of us that we failed for so long to recog- 
nize the obvious fact that, while we 
planned furiously to stop godless com- 
munism from spreading in southeast 
Asia, 7,000 miles from our shores, we 
did nothing to aid our friends in Latin 
America to prevent its tentacles from 
closing down upon a sovereign American 
Republic, from which a hydrogen bomb 
could have been delivered within an hour 
to cast destruction upon our own land. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, as this momentous 
session of the Congress of the United 
States draws to a close, we may all thank 
God and the patriotic people of the Re- 
public of Guatemala and a few citizens 
of our own country for bringing to an 
end the direct threat to our survival that 
has ever faced our American homeland. 
This handful of patriotic men and wom- 
en, against the greatest of odds, and 
with little assurance from our own Gov- 
ernment, have brought to an end in 
ignominious defeat the first attempt of 
atheistic communism to establish itself 
officially in the Western Hemisphere. 
Obviously, it would be impossible to 
name individually each person who had 
a part in destroying the Communist 
government in our own backyard while 
we spent our time and our money in a 
futile attempt to stem the tide of com- 
munism 7,000 miles from our own shores. 
We know, of course, such names as Col. 
Castilla Armas, now the head of the 
ruling junta in Guatemala, and of Col. 
Elfego Monzon, who is also a member 
of the junta, and is the man who con- 
trols the professional military forces of 
that nation. We also know about the 
efforts of our own Ambassador, John A. 
Peurifoy, who gave his assistance in the 
ultimate showdown, when the Commu- 
nist government was actually over- 
thrown. However, we do not know about 
such patriotic Guatemalans as Col. Ro- 
berto Barrios Pefia—Pain-ya—former 
Chief of Staff of the Guatemalan Army 
and former superintendent of its mili- 
tary academy, who has spent a fortune 
and more than 5 years in exile from his 
native land fighting, sometimes forlornly 
and alone, to prevent the engulfing of 
his native land by atheistic communism. 
Now I mention Col. Barrios Pefia— 
Pain-ya—because we in Louisiana have 
been honored to act as host to him dur- 
ing much of his period of exile, and he 
is a man of such background, vision 
and patriotism as to be an asset to all up- 
on whom he bestows his talents and un- 
derstanding. He it was who became the 
first Spanish American anti-Communist; 
he it was who became the first prominent 
Latin American to become an exile and 
be deprived of his property and his in- 
come because he would not compromise 
with his principles. And during all 
that exile, this great man has loved 
country with a deep and abiding lov 
and while giving to us the benefit of 
knowledge as a student, as a military 
Man and a statesman, he has never 
Sought power for himself, and he has 
hever failed to point out to us that our 
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survival depends upon the strong friend- 
ship of the nations of this hemisphere, 
banded together in a concordant of mu- 
tual friendship and respect. We want 
no satellites in the Western Hemisphere; 
no nation should be subservient to any 
other nation. Of more importance, we 
should stop depending upon talk alone 
to sustain our vaunted “good neighbor” 
policy in Latin America. Again let us 
face the facts: While we have insisted 
that we are the good neighbor of the 
nations to the south of us, we have spent 
many times as much upon Germany and 
Japan, our enemies in the great war that 
ended in 1946, than we have upon those 
friendly nations of our own hemisphere 
whom we delight to call our good neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Speaker, we have much to learn 
from the experience in our neighboring 
Republic of Guatemala about the evil 
design and careful intrigue of our enemy. 
The overthrow of the Communist gov- 
ernment in that Republic was brought 
about by the people themselves, with 
only the aid of a few patriots in our own 
country; and yet it was made to appear 
to the world that we had intervened in 
the affairs of Guatemala. Soviet Russia, 
great world power and force for evil 
which she is, made no attempt whatever 
to maintain her first American satellite 
in power. Those of us who understand 
the nature of Communist intrigue and 
conspiracy knew full well there was some 
reason for the failure of Russia to sup- 
port her satellite government in Guate- 
mala, and the reason was very soon made 
apparent. Not unexpectedly, the ex- 
planation was given by Mr. Clement 
Attlee on the floor of the British Com- 
mons, when in a debate with Her Majes- 
ty’s First Minister about Indochina, he 
justified the intervention of Communist 
China in Indochina by comparing it with 
the intervention of the United States in 
the Republic of Guatemala. And so, by 
a clever maneuver, we stand accused be- 
fore a hostile world, always too ready 
to believe the worst of us, of being our- 
selves an aggressor nation. 

Finally, Mr, Speaker, the people of the 
United States are getting a little weary 
of supporting unwilling allies who be- 
come faltering friends in the face of dan- 
ger. One-worldism, the brotherhood of 
man, the United Nations, all are com- 
fortable dreams, dreams that we hope 
may in time become reality, but the 
reality of the moment is that we stand 
before the world in mortal peril, and our 
only source of strength is the firm and 
willing friendship of the nations of this 
hemisphere. We vary from our neigh- 
bors to the south in language and in 
customs, but we conform with them in 
more ways than we vary. We spring 
from a common heritage as colonies of 
European nations, and we share the 
same sweetness of liberty gained by the 
valor of our arms and the courage of our 
people. We have a common ancestry of 
aggressive and daring who 


Europeans 
dared to leave the comfort and safety of 
known surroundings to plunge across the 
dark Atlantic and into the unknown jun- 
gles of the New World to search for lib- 
erty, freedom, and riches. 
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Why then should we give of our sus- 
tenance to those unwilling and tired old 
civilizations of Europe that our valorous 
ancestors quit so many years ago? Why 
should we fear the worst that the Old 
World may threaten? We of the Ameri- 
cas are giants of strength, sharing a com- 
mon heritage, devoted to our God and 
our respective nations, desiring to live 
only in peace with the Nations of other 
hemispheres but ready to defend our lib- 
erties if need be, convinced beyond any 
doubt that the outcome can never be 
other than in our favor in any contest 
of might between the tired old nations 
that lie behind the Iron Curtain, whose 
people live in slavery and degradation, 
while we of the Americas are joined for- 
ever in a pact of mutual respect and ded- 
ication to God and our individual free- 
dom, not as master and servant, not as 
planet and satellites, but as sovereign 
equals determined to maintain our com- 
mon heritage. 

One last word, Mr. Speaker, before we 
ring down the curtain on this memorable 
Congress. Our people too often fear 
an economic depression, and some ‘timid 
economists among us say that we have 
never really gotten out of the great de- 
pression of the 1930’s, but that we have 
received respite only by reason of our 
numerous wars. What men of little 
vision. Depression is the result of the 
false philosophies and economies of the 
tired and outworn governments of the 
Old World. We of the Americas have 
been blessed beyond all measure by di- 
vine providence. 

South of us there is untold natural 
wealth awaiting the miner, the pros- 
pector, and the forester. Southward also 
are 180 million people, all potential cus- 
tomers for highways, mills, factories, 
railroads, airlines, automobiles, tele- 
visions, air conditioners, all of the vast 
wealth which we of the United States 
have so well been able to produce and 
make available to the man in every walk 
of life. Depression. Ridiculous. We 
face, together with our independent 
friends to the south of us, as well as our 
English-speaking friends above our 
northern border, unlimited prosperity 
for the next 500 years, bringing the 
highest standard of living on earth to 
all the peoples of America. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, say goodby 
forever to faintness of heart and those 
of little faith. Let us concentrate our 
efforts, our riches, and our cooperation 
among those friends who understand us 
and appreciate us, because we are all 
Americans. If we will concentrate our 
efforts for a decade on those friendly 
nations of our own hemisphere, we may 
forget aggression from without. The 
only aggression we need fear is the 
knocking at our gates of those less for- 
tunate peoples of the Old World, seeking 
our permission to peacefully and as 
friends, join the peoples of the Americas 
in the enjoyment of liberty and the free 
worship of God in the highest and most 
satisfying society that man has ever de- 
vised. Let us never lose sight of the 
sacrifices made by Christ, our Saviour, 
and remember that we, as mortals, can 
do little; but through His guidance, all 
things are possible. 
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Accomplishments of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress are so nu- 
merous that only a bare outline can be 
given. Previously, certain important 
measures and events have been outlined, 
and others can be given on future oc- 
casions. However, I would like to set 
forth some of the highlights: 

Fighting in Korea stopped and no 
American lives are being lost. 

More defense with less money. De- 
fense structure has been strengthened 
and cost of its maintenance has been cut 
by billions of dollars. 

Firm, consistent foreign policy, based 
on principle of collective security, leads 
toward a just and lasting peace. No ap- 
peasement with communism. 

Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in Federal Government has cut 
billions of dollars from Government 
spending. More than 213,000 Federal 
employees have been eliminated. 

Greatest tax reduction in history. 
Savings of $7.4 billion to individuals and 
business, with the lion’s share going to 
the people themselves. 

Inflation halted and sound fiscal pol- 
icy inaugurated. 

Controls are gone in industry. 

Social-security system has been broad- 
ened and benefits increased, and entire 
system is being placed on a more nearly 
sound actuarial basis. 

Health and education programs for 
encouragement and assistance to the 
States have been provided. 

Judicial system relieved with the ad- 
dition of 23 new judgeships—2 in Indi- 
ana. 

Hoover Commission Government re- 
organization plans—14 of these—were 
passed. These will result in efficiency 
and economy and savings of billions of 
dollars to the taxpayers in the years 
ahead. 

Housing Act also takes Federal Gov- 
ernment out of competition with home 
builders, will save further waste, pro- 
vides for 35,000 units for 1954 and, for 
the first time, is slum clearance. 

Farm program is being met in an hon- 
est realistic manner to insure agricul- 
ture fair treatment in future as well as 
at present time. Immediate needs were 
met in cases of drought and surpluses. 

St. Lawrence seaway, stripped of frills, 
was made possible by United States par- 
ticipation. : 

Soeialism being stopped. Submerged 
lands returned to States in traditional 
and constitutional boundaries; Federal 
barge lines sold; synthetic-rubber plants 
authorized for resale; power projects 
now being made available to private as 
well as to public interests; Atomic 
Energy Act amended for t 
of peacetime applications by private in- 
dividuals or corporations; highway con- 
struction totaling $3.5 billion authorized 
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for a 2-year program which places more 
authority in the hands of the States. 

New moral climate with almost no 
public scandals and a return to recog- 
nition of a faith in God as exemplified 
by President Eisenhower and many 
others in high position. 





Our Defeat in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I have furnished 
Mr. W. G. Gavin, managing editor, the 
Boston Traveler, in response to his poll 
for an opinion from the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation on the truce 
in Indochina: 

Our DEFEAT IN INDOCHINA 


The fighting has stopped in Indochina. 

The truce is supposed to be a gain of some 
kind. e 

A similar truce in Korea solved nothing for 
our side. It helped the Chinese Reds by 
giving them the opportunity to shift their 
aggression, this time to Indochina. 

That is the northern half of that country 
for the moment. 

Part and parcel of that familiar pattern, 
“conquest on the installment plan.” 

First, the Reds “sic” one of their satellites 
onto a chunk of the free world. 

Then, when we get scared and start mak- 
ing threats that even confuse ourselves, the 
Reds step forward with the olive branch 
marked “peace by appeasement.” 

We fall for it, thinking that the word 
“peace” means actual peace. 

Everyone is happy that the fighting has 
stopped, but few in the Western World seem 
to realize that every time the fighting stops 
we have retreated a few more steps. If this 
should become a habit, we shall eventually 
wind up with our backs to the wall. 

Unless we regain the initiative in the cold 
war. 

I can never understand why we must wait 
for the Communists to make the first move 
and then try to counter it with half measures. 

What the Reds have gained by military 
force against Allied weakness and indecision 
in northern Indochina will be followed by 
successful infiltration and subversion of 
southern Indochina, unless we come up with 
a better plan ahead of their schedule. 

A solid defense alliance for southeast Asia 
is imperative. 

Diplomatic, military, and economic experts 
must work hand in hand to discourage fur- 
ther Communist aggression in’ this area. 

But the supreme test of leadership will 
hinge on our ability to win the allegiance 
of the oppressed millions who, hating the 
European imperialism that they are pushing 
out of Asia, are beng seduced by the siren 
call of Communist imperialism whose ruth- 
less tyranny they fail to understand. 

Surely the United States, born of a revolu- 
tion and dedicated to equality of opportunity 
for all men, is best fitted to create a dynamic 
policy under dynamic leadership to help 
these submerged millions and to win their 
genuine friendship for mutual progress in 
& world at peace. 

We in the United States are impatiently 
waiting for such policies and such leadership 
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In the meantime the Communists are out- 
witting us. 

The truce in Indochina will be but another 
station stop on the road to disaster until we 
pioneer a better way that the world will be 
happy to follow. 

We are still waiting for constructive initia- 
tive from the White House. 





How We Have Outlawed Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Congress of the United States was ever 
irrational and bewildered, it was over 
this bill. The present laws we have en- 
forced under the direction of the At- 
torney General and supported by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover are making prompt headway 
against weeding Communists out of the 
direction of this Government, and in 
prosecutions of overt acts of com- 
munism. The long list of convictions is 
an evidence of the success we are hav- 
ing. This Congress at this session gave 
the Attorney General additional powers 
as requested. 

In this state of affairs, along comes a 
Senator, and not only supports the But- 
ler anti-Communist bill but amends it 
to make communism, per se, unlawful. 
It was a sudden move and caught the 
Senate napping. It passed the amend- 
ment 85 to 0. The bill then came to the 
House, and the House made enough 
amendments as were thought would 
avoid repealing all the machinery 
Hoover and Brownell had been using in 
prosecution of Communists. The 
amendments were not accepted by the 
Senate, and here again the Senator pro- 
posed another amendment, which made 
it a felony for any person to think as a 
Communist, and left in the bill provi- 
sions which evidently will repeal all tools 
we have to prosecute overt acts of com- 
munism. The House leaders then asked 
that we vote down the Senate amend- 
ment and hold a conference. 

But that was not to be. A Member 
from Texas moved that the conferees be 
instructed to approve the Senate amend- 
ment outlawing the thinking of commu- 
nism and there the matter rests. The 
conferees are not bound to follow this 
instruction. 

Anyone who thinks this is not a poli- 
tical move certainly ought to be ex- 
amined by the most available sanity 
board. ‘This whole fuss was stirred up by 
the master-minded Democrats. 

If the bill is passed as it came from 
the Senate, making it a felony to think 
communism and, at the same time, de- 
stroy the machinery to handle Commu- 
nists, the President will undoubtedly 
veto the bill and that will end it. But 
the proponents have gained what they 
were after, to get out on the stump and 
say, “We killed communism dead as 4 
doornail,” but the Republicans came to 
the rescue of the Communists. Tha 
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may elect a few Democrat Senators to 
another term in the Senate, but it will 
be a costly price the people of the United 
States will pay. 

The Democrats were sailing along with 
much promise of success before this move 
was neade, but when the people see 
through this camouflaged move to ac- 
tually protect Communists, the Demo- 
cratic rise in temperature will undoubt- 
edly lower a few degrees. 

If the President does not veto this 
pill, then all the machinery we have 
built to cope with communism in the 
United States will go down, and the Com- 
munists will have clear sailing again. 
Anyone knows, even an abnormal mind, 
that it is clearly unconstitutional to pre- 
yent a man from thinking anything he 
wants to think. The proponents know 
this as well as anyone, but they are con- 
fident that no one will detect what they 
are trying todo. I have not always sup- 
ported the administration, as is well 
known, but on this sugar-coated and un- 
constitutional amendment, I will sup- 
port the administration and be proud 
to do it, 








What Can We Do With Food Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


Or W. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, 
Iam pleased to include an editorial by 
Paul H. Hallett which appeared in the 
Inland Register, the official newspaper 
for the diocese of Spokane, Wash. 

Iam indebted to the Reverend Terence 
J. Tully, editor and business manager of 
Hel Inland Register, for this fine contri- 

ution : 


Wat Can We Do Wrrn Foon Sugpius? 
(By Paul H. Hallett) 


One of the greatest paradoxes of this time 
is the distress caused by huge surpluses of 
food in the United States, which it is deemed 
impolitic to sell or give away. So great has 
this surplus become that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has announced a 12-percent 
cut in wheat acreage. 

At the same time, Dr. Charles Malik, who 
is Lebanese Ambassador to the United States 
and one of the ablest members of the United 
Nations—certainly its most Christian-mind- 
ed spokesman—told a Georgetown University 
audience that he believed we must count on 
Parting with at least half our possessions, 
and expect plenty of suffering and hardship 
beside, before we can really master the pres- 
ent crisis with communism. 

Far from beginning to part with half our 
Possessions, we have not gone even a fair 
way toward disposing of our superfluities. It 
is argued that to sell or give them away 
would depress the market. 

Such reasoning does not meet the facts. 
Figures show that the market for our prod- 
Ucts, at least in the undernourished coun- 
tries, which include half the people in the 
World, remains constant, no matter what the 
Price. It remains constant because the 
Poorer countries have little to sell in ex- 
change for food, and therefore can buy only 
§ certain amount, 
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What we need to combat effectively the 
hunger in the world—so helpful an ally of 
communism—is the formation of a world 
food reserve under the joint auspices of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Bank, and the U. N. Secretariat. 
In all countries supplies that are surplus to 
current demand should be taken off the 
market and diverted to areas where they are 
needed, even though no payment is now 
Possible. 

The better-endowed nations, according to 
a well-informed economist writing in the 
London Tablet, will have to accustom them- 
selves to giving food to the hungry nations, 
We do not greatly mind giving away arms, 
whose cost is many times the value of our 
present food surplus. We should not log- 
ically object to a policy of giving away food, 
so that the weaker countries may resist 
Communist political infiltration through the 
exploitation of hardship and discontent. 

God has given the earth for the use of 
all its inhabitants, and those who actually 
inhabit a certain country are only the 
stewards of its wealth. Differences among 
the living standards of nations there will 
always rightly be, according to differences 
in energy, resourcefulness, and ambition. 
But where, as is the case with us and the 
British Commonwealth, abundance of land 
and comparative fewness of consumers are 
also responsible for our superfiuities, dis- 
tributive justice demands that we share this 
abundance, 





Hon. Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the Members of Congress to a signal 
honor paid to the ranking member of 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Gen. 
B. W. (Par) Kearney, by the National 
Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held recently in Philadelphia, Pa. 

At last year’s encampment, held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., it was voted to present 
a citation to General Kearney in recog- 
nition of his outstanding service as a 
member of our committee. Following is 
the wording of the citation: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States presents this certificate of apprecia- 
tion to the Honorable Bernarp W. (Part) 
Kearney, Member, House of Representatives, 
State of New York, in recognition of the 
many outstanding services he has rendered 
war veterans as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals. In witness 
thereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
the official seal of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. Approved by 
the 54th National Encampment, VFW, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1953. r 


General Kearney, who is a past na- 
tional commander of the VFW, has al- 
ways been vitally interested in veterans’ 
problems. Besides being the ranking 
Republican member of our committee, he 
is the chairman of the important Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, which considers 
all legislation pertaining to the many 
hospital and domiciliary facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration, 
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Personally, I am delighted at this 
recognition of his fine committee work. 
He deserves every bit of praise that can 
be given him, 





The Present Situation of Agriculture and 
a Brief Report on the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to discuss with this House the present 
situation of agriculture and give a brief 
report on the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
American agriculture has reached the 
end of an era. Farm legislation during 
World War II, the postwar period and 
the Korean war has consisted of high 
production goals, 90 percent of parity 
on the basics and price supports stimu- 
lating high production of many other 
farm commodities. 

The heavy surpluses now in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have accumu- 
lated in the past couple of years as an 
aftermath of the wartime era. The fail- 
ure of the previous administration to 
invoke necessary controls to keep pro- 
duction in line in 1952, and the rather 
quick shift from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy following the Korean ar- 
mistice contributed to the accumulation 
of surpluses in the CCC. 

Your Committee on Agriculture, a 
committee on which I have been proud 
to serve for the past 12 years, realized 
early in the 83d Congress that great 
changes were taking place in the farm 
segment of our economy. Our commit- 
tee decided to go to the grassroots to 
sound out farmers’ thinking on these 
changes. Hearings were held by the 
committee in numerous farm communi- 
ties, large and small, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and anyone who wished to testi- 
fy could tell the committee what type or 
kind of legislation they wanted for a 
long-range farm program. This was ex- 
cellent testimony, given by the farmer 
or his wife, and our committee benefited 
greatly from it. 

One misconception which should be 
dismissed when discussing farm legisla- 
tion is that price-support programs are 
the direct and only cause for high food 
prices. This is not the case, and the 
fact of the matter is that the farmer 
gets surprisingly little of the consumer’s 
food dollar. 

Let me give you the facts on the farm- 
ers’ share of the consumers’ dollar on 
one commodity: Wheat. Following the 
removal of price controls in the fall of 
1945, prices received by farmers for 
wheat moved upward to a peak in 1947, 
Retail prices of cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts inereased even more rapidly between 
1946 and 1948. 

Farm prices for wheat declined sharply 
as a result of good harvests and a drop 
in exports in 1948 and 1949 and then re- 
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covered somewhat in 1951 and 1952, as a 
result of increased demand associated 
with the Korean war. Since 1952 the 
farm price of wheat has dropped 10 per- 
cent and would have dropped further ex- 
cept for existing price supports. 

In contrast to the ups and downs of 
the farm price of wheat, the retail price 
of cereals and bakery products has 
moved only in one direction since World 
War Il—up. 

Out of each dollar spent by the Ameri- 
can housewife for domestically produced 
food, 56 cents now goes for processing, 
marketing, and transportation charges. 
The farmer receives only 44 cents. 

We should never forget how closely 
tied up the welfare of our agriculture is 
with the entire economy. The crops the 
farmers grow not only go on to the din- 
ner table and into making clothing, but 
they also have found countless industrial 
uses. For instance, corn is used for the 
production of starch and starch deriva- 
tives, the production of alcohols—ethyl 
and butyl—and the production of or- 
ganic acids. Significant economies and 
improvements in industrial methods 
have been realized because of the proper 
exploitation of agricultural residues, such 
as corncobs, rice hulls, shells of nuts and 
fruit pits. 

And, we should not forget the effect 
the farmer's income has on the economy. 
Farmers received approximately $10.3 
billion in marketing income during the 
first 5-months of 1954. This money goes 
back into the mainstream of. the Ameri- 
can economy through the farmers’ pur- 
chase of goods and services. So we can 
see that farmers are not only one of the 
most important producing groups in the 
country, but one of the most important 
groups of consumers as well. 

It is not difficult to see what happens 
percentagewise to our economy when you 
curtail the purchasing power of 20 mil- 
lion people. It becomes clearer as to how 
much the prosperity of this country de- 
pends on the farmer when you realize 
that nearly every American city of 10,000 
or less depends largely upon agriculture 
as the basis of its economic life. 

In the past 50 years the emphasis in 
agricultural research and experimental 
work has been on development of better 
seeds, improved farming operations, and 
all that goes to increase output of farm 
commodities. The result has been a 40- 
percent increase in farm production. 

MARKETING RESEARCH MUST BE EMPHASIZED 


Now it is time to begin another phase 
of agricultural research, namely, the 
marketing of farmers’ produce and con- 
trolling the amount the farmer gets from 
the consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, the 83d Congress has 
been a productive Congress by way of 
introducing and developing and passing 
farm legislation of outstanding and far- 
reaching effect on future farm programs 
of the United States. 

A brief discussion and analysis of sev- 
eral of the significant agriculture bills 
passed by this Congress will indicate the 
creditable record of this Congress in both 
oneeeery and long-term farm legisla- 

on, , 
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DROUGHT-RELIEF BILL 


One piece of legislation to help farm- 
ers on a temporary basis, and we all hope 
for the immediate future only, was a 
bill I had the privilege of introducing 
to provide Federal assistance to farmers 
hard hit by drought. In July of 1953, 
as chairman of the Livestock Subcom- 
mittee which investigated drought con- 
ditions in the western areas, I got a 
vivid picture of what impossible condi- 
tions farmers were facing. Most of the 
fields were as bare as if it were mid- 
winter. And today this drought condi- 
tion has spread to most sections of the 
Midwest. 

The measure which I introduced pro- 
vides payments of up to $1 per acre for 
farmers who carry out emergency wind 
erosion measures under the 1954 agricul- 
tural-conservation program. This act 
has helped and, I hope, continues to 
help farmers preserve their topsoil in the 
face of discouraging wind and drought 
conditions which have plagued so many 
sections. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL BILL 


Another measure passed by this Con- 
gress and of great importance for the 
immediate future is one to dispose of 
surplus farm commodities, a measure 
which I also had the honor of intro- 
ducing. 

This bill permits the sale of $700 mil- 
lion worth of surplus commodities held 
by the CCC. It also authorizes the 
granting of commodities to needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad, and to publicly 
owned hospitals and other institutions 
in this country. This act will result in 
farm surpluses being an asset to the 
country, both financially and in terms of 
good will. 

INCENTIVES TO WOOL PRODUCERS 


One measure which western Members 
of Congress were happy to see passed 
during this session of Congress is the 
wool-support program. Wool has long 
been a declining industry in this coun- 
try. Today it is one of only two major 
agricultural commodities that is pro- 
duced in deficit supply in the United 
States. The major reason for the decline 
in production has been the low-tariff 
protection given to wool, and the con- 
sequent dumping of foreign wool on the 
American market. 

The measure which this Congress 
passed authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to support wool at 90 percent of 
parity or above in order to encourage 
an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool per year. The Sec- 
retary can use several methods to sup- 
port the price of wool, including loans 
and direct production payments. It is 
not expected that the total of 300 million 
pounds will be reached soon, as only 227 
million pounds were produced last year. 

WATERSHED-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I have discussed several important 
short-term acts passed by this Congress 
which will be valuable to American 
farmers during the immediate future. 
Now, I want to talk about some of the 
measures which are for the long haul, 
or the long-range agricultural program. 
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One very valuable measure for long- 
term planning is the Watershed and Con. 
servation Act. 

The purpose of this act is to provide 
the legislative authority and direction 
for cooperative Federal-local action in 
attacking the problems of upstream soil 
and water conservation and flood pre- 
vention. The bill provides the policies 
the framework, and the standards under 
which action can be taken jointly by the 
Federal Government, States, counties 
soil conservation or watershed districts, 
or local citizens’ groups. ; 

Based on the sound principle of pay- 
ment for value received, this act pro- 
vides that the cost of programs and im. 
provements shall be shared equitably be- 
tween the participants according to the 
benefit received. 

One of the best features of this act, 
Mr. Speaker, is that the plans and pro- 
grams for conservation and watershed 
work will not be handed down from the 
top, but can be developed and initiated 
at the local level. In other words, the 
people who see firsthand the need for 
such work will be the responsible initia- 
tors of watershed conservation programs, 

The average net worth increased from 
$4,474 to $8,349. This progress was 
made during the average 4.1 years they 
operated with Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration credit. 

Loans totaling $35,606,600 were ad- 
vanced from appropriated funds to help 
small farmers buy, enlarge, or improve 
their farms and farm buildings during 
the year. Another $9,530,800 in real- 
estate credit was advanced for similar 
purposes by private lenders and insured 
through the insured-mortgage program. 

Farm-water facilities and irrigation 
system loans, limited until the end of 
the 1954 fiscal year to the 17 Western 
States but soon to be available through- 
out the country, totaled $6,500,000. In 
the future, this program will include 
loans for both water and conservation 
purposes. 

The $93,460,700 advanced to meet 
emergency needs and-to permit farmers 
to continue normal operations included 
$35,165,000 in special livestock loans, a 
program that was established in July 
1953. 

Despite the materially increased lend- 
ing operations, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration cut its annual administra- 
tive costs by about $4 million. Combin- 
ing 4 area-finance offices and the na- 
tional finance division into 1 national 
finance office located in St. Louis ac- 
counted for a large part of the savings. 
Reorganization of the National and 
States offices also contributed, as did 
other streamlining activities including 
elimination of duplicate forms and files. 
Administration of the agency’s program 
is being placed closer. to the farmers by 
giving county supervisors the power of 
final approval on a larger number of 
loans, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


In closing I should like to make a few 
remarks concerning this act. There are 
various amendments, new sections, 4s 
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well as directives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in this legislation. 

surplus agricultural commodities will 
be planned “in a commodity set-aside”: 
wheat, cotton, cottonseed oil, butter, 
nonfat dry milk solids, and cheese. 

Dairy products are supported at 75 to 
90 percent of parity and additional au- 
thority given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to dispose of dairy surpluses. 

Commercial corn and wheat areas are 


adjusted. 

Agricultural attachés of the State De- 
partment are placed directly under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In administering programs of diverted 
acres, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make his regulations applicable on an 
appropriate geographical basis; semiarid 
areas where good husbandry requires 
maintenance of a prudent feed reserve, 
regulations relating to diverted acres 
shall be administered in such a manner 
as to permit the production of forage 
crops for storage and feeding operations; 
disaster areas are to be administered so 
as to restore the normal pattern of agri- 
culture as quickly as possible. 

Price supports on the basic commodi- 
ties, with the exception of tobacco, are 
to be on a flexible scale with a floor of 
8244 percent for the 1955 crop. The 
support level for tobacco remains at 90 
percent of parity. Mandatory price sup- 
ports are continued on tung nuts and 
honey at from 60 to 90 percent of parity 
and Irish potatoes are made eligible for 
support along with all other nonmanda- 
tory commodities at zero to 90 percent 
of parity. 

Many Congressmen expressed concern 
regarding some of the regulations and 
some of the entire sections of this act. 
However, the Congress will be in session 
again in less than 5 months and if 
amendments are necessary they can be 
considered and changed early in 1955. 





Friendship Between Nations Promotes 
Understanding of Mutual Benefit as 
Expressed by Hon. Antonio J. Bermu- 
dez, of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of uncertainty in world affairs 
the need for real friends is apparent, 
The free nations of the world are contin- 
ually seeking ways and means to main- 
tain _the principles of democracy. 
America has spent billions of dollars 
around the world, particularly in Europe, 
to strengthen democratic nations. As 
time moves on it becomes apparent that 
money alone eannot buy time and lasting 
friendships, 

It is in this connection that I wish to 
tring to the attention of our people the 
Words spoken by a great Mexican, Hon. 
Antonio J, Bermudez. Today he is the 
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director general of Petroleos Mexicanos. 
At the time he spoke the words to which 
I refer he was the mayor of Juarez, Mex- 
ico. The occasion was the 10th annual 
conference of mayors of the United 
States, in 1942, held in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Honorable F. H. La- 
Guardia, mayor of New York City, was 
president of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors at the time and the pre- 
siding officer at the convention. The list 
of speakers at the conference included 
many outstanding officials of our na- 
tional government and representatives 
from other governments outside of the 
United States. 

Among those attending the conference 
from countries other than the United 
States was the Honorable Antonio J. Ber- 
mudez, mayor of Juarez, Mexico, ap- 
pointed by President Avila Camacho of 
Mexico to participate in the conference 
as the representative of mayors of Mex- 
ican cities. 

In addressing the convention, Senor 
Bermudez expressed thoughts that might 
well be the present day-to-day, year-to- 
year policy as well as in 1942 when ut- 
tered, not only between his native land, 
Mexico, and the United States, but also 
as the basic policy of all nations in their 
relationships with one another. To 
know Senor Bermudez is to recognize the 
spirit of sincerity that dominates his 
every act and thought. The words he 
speaks and the acts he performs always 
come from the heart and the result of 
deep conviction. The thoughts he ex- 
pressed in the address to which I have 
referred take on additional significance 
when it is realized that he was appointed 
as the representative of mayors of Mexi- 
can cities by Avila Camacho, President at 
that time of Mexico. President Cama- 
cho was then and always has been a 
true friend of the United States. Thus, 
the words of friendship expressed by 
Senor Bermudez may be considered as 
also expressing the views of President 
Camacho. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
mutual advantages to be gained not only 
by Mexico and the United States by an 
adherence to the principles of friend- 
ship as outlined in the address, but also 
as between all the friends of democracy 
on this American continent and through- 
out the world. The ideas expressed by 
Senor Bermudez should be accepted as 
a pattern to be followed at all times, 
in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. After all the sacrifices and suffer- 
ing incident to war a structure of better 
understanding and a friendlier life both 
continental and worldwide could and 
should be built upon a foundation of 
friendship. 

What finer or more idealistic state- 
ment of the objectives of true friendship 
could be expressed than in the words of 
this distinguished Mexican, when he 
said, “We believe that everything that is 
good, everything that is right, should be 
accomplished in the name of friendship.” 
And, what greater assurance of true 
friendship between the two great Repub- 
lics of Mexico and the United States 
could have been stated, or, with greater 
sincerity, than when he said in his mem- 
orable address: 
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We feel that the future of the United 
States is the future of Mexico, and the des- 
tiny of the United States is the destiny of 
Mexico, that the friends of the United States 
are the friends of Mexico, and the enemies 
of this United States are the enemies of 
Mexico. 


I conclude my remarks by including 
the entire address of Senator Bermudez. 
Brief though it is in words, yet strong 
and appealing, as it makes friendship 
between nations the real basis for pro- 
moting and strengthening a better un- 
derstanding among nations. The ad- 
dress reads as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANTONIO J. Ber- 
MUDEZ, MAYOR OF JUAREZ, MEXICO 


I never make speeches in my own land, and 
I know very well that I cannot make a speech 
in a foreign language, but I am delighted to 
attend and say a few words. 

On behalf of our country, my colleagues 
from Mexico and I wish to say that we are 
gratefully honored in attending this con- 
ference of Canadian and United States may- 
ors. We know that this conference will be 
fruitful and successful. 

I bring you greetings from His Excellency, 
Avila Camacho, the President of our coun- 
try, and from all the mayors of Mexico, and 
as Mayor LaGuardia said, “We are all in the 
same boat.” We do not come here only ard 
merely as mayors. We come as allies in the 
same worthy cause. We come here as good 
neighbors, and we come here as good friends. 

We Mexican people are strong believers in 
friendship. We believe that friendship is a 
beautiful word, with a beautiful, far-reach- 
ing meaning. We believe that everything 
that is good, everything that is right, should 
be accomplished in the name of friendship. 
Reciprocal acts of friendship are mutually 
beneficial and very necessary at this hour, 
and because we feel that way, I will say that 
the good-neighbor policy of the United States 
has been and continues to be the perfect 
masterpiece of international friendship. 

We know that there will be some very 
valuable knowledge derived from this con- 
ference, that there will be some very enlight- 
ening discussions, and my colleagues and I 
will listen very attentively and try to ac- 
quire some of that knowledge to take back 
home with us, in order that when we go back 
to our country we may be better able to serve 
our community, better able to serve the 
world, and above all things, better able to 
cooperate with you. We want to render you 
our fullest unlimited cooperation. Mexico 
wants to fulfill and to execute her duties 
loyally and faithfully. It is only logical and 
natural we feel that way because at this 
hour, at this moment, we feel that the future 
of the United States is the future of Mex- 
ico, that the destiny of the United States is 
the destiny of Mexico, that the friends of 
the United States are the friends of Mexico, 
and the enemies of the United States are 
the enemies of Mexico. 





Hon. Alvin F. Weichel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to pay my respects to*my colleague from 
Ohio, the Honorable ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
who is now retiring from public service. 
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AL, as he is affectionately known to all 
of us, has served the public for many 
years, having served as a prosecuting at- 
torney from his county, as well as having 
served on the bar committee of the State, 
and has served in this legislative body 
since 1942. 

AL will be remembered for his sincere 
efforts and endeavors to represent the 
people of his district, and he rose to the 
chairmanship of the important Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

I am sure that I am joined with his 
many colleagues in wishing him every 
joy and success in his retirement. He 
has been a faithful servant. 





New Housing Bill Called Boon to Moder- 
ate Income Buyers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency which drew the housing 
bill recently enacted by the Congress and 
as a member of the conference commit- 
tee which perfected the versions of the 
bill passed by the Senate and the House, 
I ask to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp three newspaper articles con- 
cerning the new law: One under a by- 
line of White Plains‘in the 26th Congres- 
sional District of New York titled ““Hous- 
ing Bill Called County Building Boon”; 
another forecasting that the effects of 
the new law will be widespread; and a 
third calling attention to the boon which 
its provisions will be to moderate in- 
come buyers. 

The articles follow: 

Hovsinec Br.t Cattep Country BuILpING 

Boon 

Wurre Piarns.—New housing legislation 
will stimulate Westchester’s home building 
industry and enable more moderate-income 
families to own their own homes, in the 
view of Louis A. Scofield, of Yonkers, presi- 
dent of the Westchester County Association, 
and Edward A. Lashins of Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Home Builders Association of 
Westchester. 

In a joint statement today they predicted 
that the measure passed by Congress and 
awaiting action by President Eisenhower will 
result in an unprecedented demand for 
houses in the county, because of lower down 
payment requirements and longer mortgage 
periods. 

Saying that more than 6 percent of the 
homes scheduled for completion in West- 
chester this fall are in the over $20,000 
class, Mr. Lashins said that under the new 
bill a purchaser could get a $25,000 house 
with a down payment of $5,000 and pay off 
the balance over 30 years. Now a $9,000 pay- 
ment is necessary for such a house with a 
20-year mortgage. 

GAIN FOR COUNTY 

He saw the new bilis as benefiting West- 
chester even more than nearby areas. Mr. 
Lashins explained that on Long Island the 
building industry has been operating on 
about 60 percent Veterans’ Administration 
and 40 percent Federal Housing Adminis- 
tation mortgages. 
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In contrast, he said, Westchester has had 
only about 10 percent VA and FHA insured 
loans. The balance have been conventional 
mortgages, with a one-third downpayment 
normally required, and at a higher interest 
rate. Mr. Lashins believes that under the 
new legislation lending institutions active 
in the county will use more FHA mortgages, 
resulting in easier terms for the buyer. 

“If ‘zoning-thinking’ of Westchester mu- 
nicipalities softens to the extent that they 
make provision for the building of moderate- 
priced homes, the county will assure itself of 
continued growth and a balanced economy,” 
Mr. Scofield said. 


BALANCED DEVELOPMENT 


He added that sound development is a 
balanced one recognizing the needs of all in- 
come groups. Such development, Mr. Sco- 
field continued, brings increased tax reve- 
nues and benefits local businéss. 

Acknowledging the existence of problems, 
such as school congestion, which have re- 
sulted in upzoning in some areas, Mr. Sco- 
field held that such problems will arise 
despite such action and said that provision 
must be made for schools, adequate trans- 
portation, and other facilities. 

“In spite of ourselves,’ Mr. Scofield said, 
“Westchester will continue to grow because 
of the many advantages it offers large indus- 
tries as a suitable place for the establish- 
ment of their executive offices. 

“The new housing legislation offers op- 
portunity to provide private dwellings for 
our moderate-income families and the 
thousands who have recently come to West- 
chester with the decentralization trend.” 


Hovusine Brut Errecrs SEEN WIDESPREAD 


The national housing bill will provide a 
tremendous stimulus to the home-building 
industry, according to Edward .A. Lashins, 
president of the Home Builders Association 
of Westchester. 

“Due to the lower down-payment require- 
ments and longer mortgage period as pro- 
vided in the bill,” Mr. Lashins said, “an un- 
precedented demand for Westchester homes 
is expected. Characterized as a county of 
higher-priced homes, Westchester builders 
report that 66.2 percent of new homes sched- 
uled for completion this fall are in the over 
$20,000 class. Under the new law a home 
buyer needs only $5,000 down on a $25,000 
house, the remainder to be paid over a 30- 
year period. Formerly, $9,000 was required 
as downpayment on a new. house with a 20- 
year mortgage. The new bill puts the more 
expensive Westchester home within reach 
of thousands of additional families. 

“As a matter of fact, the national housing 
law is seen to benefit Westchester even more 
than surrounding counties. The Long Island 
home-building industry, for example, has 
been operating on approximately 60 percent 
VA and 40 percent FHA mortgages all along. 
Westchester, on the other hand, has had 
only 10 percent VA and FHA Government- 
insured loans. Ninety percent of the loans 
have been conventional mortgages, non- 
insured, non-guaranteed, normally one-third 
down and at a higher interest rate. Lending 
institutions will, no doubt, use fewer con- 
ventional mortgages, the benefits derived to 
be passed on to the home buyer.” 


_— 


New Hovsine Bit CaLLeD Boon TO MODERATE 
IncoME BUYER 

“The national housing bill, passed by both 
the House and Senate and awaiting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature, will be a great 
stimulus to the Westchester home-building 
industry as well as providing the opportu- 
nity of homeownership to many more mod- 
erate-income families,” it was said in a joint 
statement by Louis A. Schofield, of Bronx- 
ville, president of the Westchester County 
Association, and Edward A. Lashins, of Harri- 
son, president of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Westchester. . 
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The new legislation, providing lower down- 
payment requirements and extension of 
mortgage maturity, puts the benefits of 
homeownership within reach of thousands of 
additional Westchester families, according to 
the two leaders. 


“Due to the lower down-payment require. 
ments and longer mortgage period as pro- 
vided in the bill, an unprecedented demanqg 
for Westchester homes is expected,” mr. 
Lashins stated. “Characterizing Westchester 
as a county of higher priced homes, builders 
report that 66.2 percent of new homes 
scheduled for completion this fall are in the 
over $20,000 class. 

“Under the new legislation a home buyer 
need pay only $5,000 down on a $25,000 house, 
the remainder to be paid over a 30-year pe- 
riod. Formerly, $9,000 was required as down 
payment on a new $25,000 house ‘h a 20- 
year mortgage. The new bill thus makes 
down payments and monthly payments more 
realistic in terms of moderate income 
families.” 

“As a matter of fact,” continued Mr. Lash. 
ins, “the national housing law is seen to ben- 
efit Westchester even more than surround- 
ing counties. The Long Island homebuilding 
industry, for example, has been operating 
on approximately 60-percent VA and 40-per- 
cent FHA mortgages all along. 

“Westchester, on the other hand, has had 
only 10-percent VA and FHA Government- 
insured loans. Ninety percent of the loans 
have heen conventional mortgages—nonin- 
sured, nonguaranteed, normally one-third 
down and at a higher interest rate. Lending 
institutions active in Westchester will, no 
doubt, use fewer conventional mortgages and 
divert a great deal of funds to FHA mort- 
gages, resulting in easier terms for the home- 
buyer.” 





William A. Jump Me:aorial Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, I include an official an- 
nouncement made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of August 
16, 1954, just released to the press. 

The name of William A. Jump is one 
of the most illustrious in the history of 
the Department. He was long noted as 
one of the ablest and efficient officials 
who have served in the liason between 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments. The foundation is an appropri- 
ate memorial and reflects credit on both 
the Government and Mr. Jump and vill 
serve purposes of which he strongly ap- 
proved and which he faithfully serviced 
in his lifetime. 

The announcement by the Depart- 
ment is as follows: 





Washington, D. C., August 16, 1954. 
Secretary Benson names four new trus- 
tees for William A. Jump Memorial Foun- 
dation. They are: George Y. Harvey, clerk 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions; William W. Parsons, administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; James 
C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
and Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmast¢r 
General. The memorial was established in 
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1949 to honor the late William A. Jump for 
his 40 years of outstanding services to Amer- 
ican agriculture as an administrator of the 
pudgetary and financial aspects of programs 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Upon What Basis Does Navy Department 
Award Contracts for Ship Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that the shipyards of the 
country, private and Government, should 
be awarded ship construction contracts 
in order to maintain a complete and effi- 
cient organization of the numerous and 
varied types of technicians and skilled 
tradesmen required in the construction 
of ships. 

To accomplish this purpose one of the 
most important considerations is to rec- 
ognize the need in the several shipyards 
and allot contracts in full recognition 
of such facts. In serving the best inter 
ests of the Government it is also neces- 
sary to recognize the principle of compet- 
itive bidding. There may be times when 
both of these principles cannot be given 
full play at the same time; times when 
other important elements must be taken 
into consideration and awards made ac- 
cordingly. But in any event a fair divi- 
sion of the work must always be given 
the fullest recognition. 

It is because of what seems to have 
been a failure in recent months to make 
afair division of the work that I directed 
the following letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1954. 
Hon. Cuaries S. THoMas, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTARY: .Representing the 
First Congressional District of New Jersey, I 
am naturally interested in the allotment of 
ship construction work to the New York Ship- 
building Corp. located at Camden, N. J., 
within the district which I represent and 
also to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, located 
immediately across the Delaware River from 
my congressional district and in which many 
hundreds of workers living within my dis- 
trict are employed. 

The question I wish to direct to you is— 
Why have these two shipyards been so totally 
ignored in recent months in the granting of 
contracts for ship construction? During the 
same period of time, awards have been made 
to other yards, mostly those operated by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., although not entirely. 

We do not dispute the fact that the Beth- 
lehem yards may have been in need of work, 
but the same is also true of the New York 
Shipyard and the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
In some instances the awards were made on 
& honcompetitive basis. In such instances 
the two shipyards in which I am interested 
Were not == given the opportunity of 

° y 

During the same period of time we have 
Seen ships taken from a low bidder and 
given to a higher bidder. I have in mind the 
‘se of Bath Iron Works who was the low 
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bidder for the construction of 3 destroyers 
at a price of $47 million. Notwithstanding 
its low bid, the ships were awarded to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. at a price of $53 million—or 
$6 million more than the Bath Iron Works 
bid. Why? 

Having a direct bearing upon the above 
transaction we now learn of the intention 
to award the construction of 3 destroyers to 
the Bath Co. from the 1955 program. Was 
this done to compensate the Bath Co. for the 
loss of the 3 destroyers mentioned in the 
previous paragraph? No mention of the 
price has been made. What is the price? 
Why is not the construction of these ships 
on a competitive basis? Was there a reason 
other than what I have above stated that did 
not permit the New York Shipyard or the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard to bid for the con- 
struction of these 3 destroyers? 

As further evidence of what seems to be a 
determination to favor the Bethlehem Steel 
Co, as against other shipyards, I call atten- 
tion to the awarding of a contract for design 
of ammunition ships to the Bethlehem Co. 
This award was made without any other 
shipyard or designer being asked to quote a 
price. Why? 

Another award to Bethlehem Steel Co. that 
seems open to criticism, unless there is some 
reason not readily discernible, is the contract 
that was handled through the Bureau of 
Ships for the Fort Eustis Beach Lighter De- 
sign (Army Transport Corporation). In this 
case I understand an award was made to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. on an estimate cost of 
$163,950. The New York Shipyard bid on 
a fixed price basis of $138,060. Why was the 
low bidder ignored? 

The design and development of a gas tur- 
bine propulsion plant for A. F. class vessels 
was awarded to George Sharp without com- 
petition. Why was neither New York Ship- 
yard nor Philadelphia Navy Yard permitted 
to bid? 

The contract for specifications and plans 
for icebreaker vessel was awarded to H. New- 
ton Whittlesey without competition. Why? 

Why was the recent award for the con- 
struction of a Forrestal-type air carrier 
awarded to the Brooklyn Navy Yard? It 
already has another similar carrier under 
construction. 


Furthermore, the awarding of a contract to 
a@ navy yard differs from an award to a pri- 
vate company in many ways that inure to 
the benefit of the navy yard in making its 
bid. In the first place, a navy yard bid is 
not a firm bid. If the navy yard bid proves 
to have been too low it will get an additional 
appropriation to finish the ship, no matter 
how great is the additional cost. In addition 
to the above, the navy yard does not pay Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal taxes. It has‘no cost 
of overhead. Machinery, equipment, and fa- 
cilities are supplied by the Government, and 
there is no cost of financing, and it has many 
other advantages. The private yard must 
calculate all of these items in its bid. It is 
surprising how near the fixed price bid of the 
private yard in many cases comes to the esti- 
mated bid of a navy yard. I realize there are 
important considerations that determine the 
necessity to have navy yards and to maintain 
their personnel organization by awarding 
them contracts. The reason is the same that 
makes it necessary to award work to the pri- 
vate yards. But even if such be true and 
even though the law also requires equal divi- 
sion between navy yard construction and 
private yard construction, then why in this 
most recent instance was not an opportunity 
given to the Philadelphia Navy Yard? Nor 
should the fact that the New York Shipyard 
bid, which was so low, been overlooked as be- 
ing in the best interests of the Government. 

In presenting these inquiries in behalf of 
the workers at the New York Shipyard and 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, I do so with 
the strong conviction that they have been 
unjustifiedly overlooked and ignored in the 
awarding of the contracts to which I have 
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made reference. Of course, I am not so un- 
reasonable as to expect that all the work 
should be given to the two shipyards in which 
I am particularly interested, but I do think 
it is reasonable and right to expect that there 
be a fair division of the work. I respectfully 
submit that in my opinion such has not been 
the case with reference to the awarding of 
the contracts to which I have referred. I will 
greatly appreciate your giving to me the in- 
formation that will enable me to have an 
answer to the inquiries I have made. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 





Self-Incrimination and Fifth Amendment 
Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 \ 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarls in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most thoughtful and ably 
written editorial from a recent edition of 
the distinguished Boston Herald and the 
distinguished Worcester Telegram, both 
prominent, outstanding, Massachusetts 
newspapers, entitled “Self-Incrimina- 
tion” and “Fifth Amendment Abuse.” 

As the Members of this House will ob- 
serve, these editorials very ably deal with 
some of the problems posed by recent 
legislative efforts te‘change the law re- 
lating to witnesses and their testimony 
before congressional committees. 

As I have previously observed on the 
floor, these are vital questions which go 
to the very root of our constitutional 
system. Will we continue to have a 
Government under our great Constitu- 
tion scrupulously following the rule of 
law which by that immortal document 
protects the rights of individuals, or will 
we move in the direction of eliminating 
the basic constitutional safeguards and 
protections which this Nation has his- 
torically observed since its inception and 
adopt the totalitarian pattern of sup- 
pressing these rights? 

Personally, I do not believe that, ex- 
cept in rare instances when martial law 
may be temporarily justified, whether 
it be in war, disaster, catastrophy or in 
the struggle against communism and 
subversion, the Congress would ever be 
justified in abating these great constitu- 
tional principles which have served us 
so well and which have so materially 
helped to bring greatness, strength, and 
glory to this Government. 

There will be abuses of every law. 
There will be abuses of the constitutional 
protections. There will be certain shady, 
criminal, unscrupulous, and subversive 
individuals who may profit by these 
abuses. No doubt some of the abuses 
referred to could be eliminated by more 
intelligent application of the Constitu- 
tion and existing laws by administrative 
officials and congressional committees. 
But essentially the abuses permitted by 
constitutional safeguards would be in 
my opinion mild and negligible indeed as 
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compared to those that would develop 
out of the scrapping of the Constitution 
and the nullification of our time-honored 
constitutional provisions contained in 
the body of that document and the Bill 
of Rights which guarantee the very 
fundamental rights of Americans and all 
those living under the American flag. 

If to some extent these provisions are 
a refuge for the guilty and the sub- 
versive, how much less desirable it would 
be to have a legal situation wherein the 
guilty and innocent alike, either through 
well-meaning error, or the caprice and 
whim of officialdom, are stripped of all 
their defenses against oppression and 
tyranny, subjected to the terrors of 
ruthless inquisition and finally con- 
demned to punishment against every 
sacred and ancient principle of Anglo- 
Saxon law solely as the result of their 
own admissions and statements wrung 
out by coercion and compulsion under 
the color of law. 

Such procedures are not only con- 
trary to every basic principle of Amer- 
ican constitutional law, but they are also 
inimical to the spirit and traditions of 
this great Government. It is unthink- 
able that this Nation should be forced to 
abandon its tested and invaluable con- 
stitutional principles in order to check 
the activities of Communists and sub- 
versives. And of course it is constitu- 
tionally indefensible as well and unnec- 
essary to set up one rule of law for sub- 
versives and another for all others. 

No one has been more articulate than 
I have been since my membership in 
Congress in pointing out the great peril 
to American liberty that is presented by 
the existence and increasing activities 
of the world Communist conspiracy. I 
have believed and hold sternly to the 
view that we cannot move too speedily 
or too vigorously to uproot this great 
evil which is threatening free institu- 
tions. But we must take this action in 
the American way, not in the totalitarian 
way. We must take it with full respect 
for and adherence to our sacred Con- 
stitution, our laws and our traditional 
principles, or we will be playing into the 
hands of the Communists by using the 
very methods and tactics which we con- 
demn in their tyrannical systems. 

The techniques proposed by the so- 
called anti-immunity bill are fantastic 
and confused beyond measure. They 
baffie understanding. Their only possi- 
ble effect would be to intermingle and 
mix legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers into a bewildering pattern serving 
only to thwart and befuddle real law en- 
forcement and what is worse cancel out 
certain individual constitutional rights. 

If there is one thing absolutely essen- 
tial for us to do as Americans in the great 
crisis confronting us, it is to stick te- 
naciously to the great principles and 
truths of our immortal and unequaled 
Constitution. It provides proper, law- 


' ful ways and means to effect those 


changes which modern progress may dic- 
tate. It affords ample powers of law 
enforcement consistent with basic legal 
principles of morality and justice. But 
to tamper and traffic with its most sacred 
provisions is bound to work great 
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damage and injury to the moral in- 
tegrity and spiritual validity of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Boston Herald of August 7, 1954] 
Se _r-INcRIMINATION 

The immunity bill which the House of 
Representatives has just approved by the 
huge margin of 293 to 65 goes very far to 
satisfy the requirements of due process. It 
is so cautiously written, in fact, that the law- 
makers may have trouble reconciling it with 
the tougher Senate version in the few days 
that remain to this session. 

But many honorable people will continue 
to question its propriety. 

The immunity bills are, of course, all 
aimed at getting around the self-incrimina- 
tion clause of the fifth amendment. Re- 
cently many witnesses before congressional 
committees (and to a lesser extent grand 
juries) have abused the constitutional priv- 


ilege in order to escape testifying on matters _ 


of genuine public concern. And both Con- 
gress and the administration have moved 
determinedly to close the loophole. 

The remedy advanced has been to grant the 
witness immunity from prosecution in con- 
nection with anything he may say, so that 
he will cease to be, in the constitutional 
language, a witness “against himself.” The 
consensus of legal authority has been that, 
where the immunity grant is as broad as 
the guarantee, the witness may be com- 
pelled to talk under penalty of contempt. 

Making the immunity complete is not as 
easy as it seems. There is a question, for 
example, whether the Federal Government 
can grant immunity from prosecution in a 
State court. There is also a question how 
far immunity goes in cutting off a chain 
of evidence which may lead to a related 
crime. Probably these technicalities can be 
worked out. But questions will still remain. 

Is the fifth-amendment protection, as 
it has developed, in fact applicable only to 
cases which might lead to criminal prosecu- 
tion? Is not a Communist or former Com- 
munist, still being made a witness “against 
himself” in a very real sense, if he publicly 
confesses his crime even with immunity 
from prosecution? The ordeal of the hear- 
ing, public opprobrium, possible loss of 
employment, are all punishments, whether 
legally recognized or not. 

And Dean Griswold has reminded us of 
another question, raised by Justice Stephen 
Field a half century ago. “The essential and 
inherent cruelty,” the Judge said, “of com- 
pelling a man to expose his own guilt is ob- 
vious to everyone and needs no illustration.” 
The cruelty, he implied, was in the self-ex- 
posure, not the punishment that followed. 

But, it may be asked, why worry about be- 
ing cruel to Communists? Are they not the 
cruelest of all? And do they not richly de- 
serve exposure? Obviously we owe nothing 
to them. And. obviously we have an obliga- 
tion, not merely a right, to expose them 
wherever we can. 

That is all true. But we must move 
slowly in remaking the Bill of Rights for our 
own sake, not-for the Reds. It is our form 
of Government which is at stake. Justice 
Holmes once said: “We have to choose, and 
for my part I think it a less evil that some 
criminals should escape than that the Gov- 
ernment should play an ignoble part.” 

It may be possible to write an immunity 
bill which serves the good purposes sought 
by the Government without in any way tak- 
ing away from the dignity and integrity of 
our constitutional processes. But we must 
be sure before we act. 

We should remember that compulsory con- 
fession of crime is one of the features of the 
Soviet system which Westerners have always 
found most “ignoble” in the very sense 
Justice Holmes meant. 
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[From the Worcester Telegram of August 
10, 1954] 
Firro AMENDMENT ABUSE 

The troubled postwar years, filled with 
the growing menace of Communist intrigue 
and subversion, have seen the rise of a vex. 
ing constitutional and legal problem in this 
country. It concerns the use of the Fifth 
Amendment by persons anxious to avoid tes. 
timony before courts, grand juries and con. 
gressional investigating committees. 

Before 1946, this practice was not in the 

























































public eye. But, in the past four or five t 
years, the American public has stared in y 
amazement at the parade of witnesses re. 
fusing to answer questions regarding their d 
associates, their business practices, and even t 
their loyalty to this country, on the ground I 
that they might be incriminated if they did, E 
This poses a very serious problem. The tl 
processes of law, justice and Government is 
have been hampered. Vital information has p 
obviously been withheld. Yet, neither the al 
courts nor Congress has had any recourse to tl 
the witness who simply refuses to answer 
questions, taking the fifth amendment as Ww 
his shield. In 1950, for instance Congress M 
cited 63 persons for contempt, in an effort si 
to establish some penalty precedents. But OF 
only two of the 63 were convicted. su 
The House and Senate have now passed th 
separate, but similar bills aimed at correct- M 
ing the situation. ‘These bills, if they be- op 
come law, will compel defiant witnesses to an 
testify in cases involving national security, its 
If the witness invokes the fifth amendment, sh 
he will be granted immunity from prosecu- tio 
tion in any court for what he divulges. If ; 
he persists in his refusal to talk, he will be vis 
immediately cited for contempt of court or or! 
Congress. The difference between the House the 
and Senate bills lies in the final authoriza- Ho 
tion for the immunity grant. The House ove 
bill gives this power to Federal district court to 
judges. The Senate bill would give the im- wh 
munity grant to the Attorney General, but Col 
with the proviso that his opposition could wa: 
be overridden by Congress. = 
One need not be a Communist, nor 4 
friend of the fifth amendment pleaders, to con 
have some doubts about these bills. For ina. 
they are an attempt to change the Consti- on. 
tution by the passing of a law, which can- vote 
not be done. In justice, it must be recog- bod 
nized that the Fifth Amendment has been tion 
badly perverted by many of the shabby to t 
characters who have utilized it during the thir 
past few years. Instead of a protection for of t 
the innocent, it has become largely a refuge 
for the guilty. But it was written with the can 
innocent in ming and the innocent stand coul 
to suffer if it is weakened or bypassed. Pres 
The granting of immunity may seem § whic 
way out of the dilemma. Actually, it may limit 
raise up thornier problems than it solves. ina 
For to grant « criminal immunity in all Her 
courts for testimony he gives, may be to sona 
award him a new protection for his crimes. feres 
If brought to book later, he might be able thos, 
to argue successfully that his indictment recor 
was the indirect result of his immune testl- L 
mony. Court procedure could thus be as 
enormously complicated. Criminals and the } 
subversives might actually scheme to testify Mr 
under immunity so as to provide themselves gent] 
with future legal weapons. On the other Mr 
hand, unscrupulous law-enforcement off- Mr 
cials might be able to take unwarranted ad- teres 
vantage of a witness’ confessions, evel 
though his testimony was immune. Onc on th 
&@ man is known to be guilty, it is relatively licens 
easy to find other leads to his guilt. court 
It may be, of course, that these objec & mor 
tions can be taken care of. We do not know. ing, ; 
The subject has enormous ramifications true j 
But it is clear that in our efforts to get # tore, 
the malefactors among us, we must not ule but 





duly weaken our constitutional bulwarks. 






































































1954 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the House conferees, I signed this report. 
We went into conference to resolve the 
differences between the other body and 
the House and in the second conference, 
I think, the managers on the part of the 
House and the managers on the part of 
the Senate satisfactorily resolved the 
issues and the points in dispute to the 
point where we have an opportunity this 
afternoon to consider a better bill than 
the one which went into conference. I 
would not impugn the motive of any 
Member of either body for whatever po- 
sition they took on this bill, whether they 
opposed it or favored it. I think it is a 
subject which requires considerable 
thought and study. Unfortunately, few 
Members of either body had the personal 
opportunity to give this the close study 
and thought required to fully understand 
its many provisions. I think the House 
should know that by accepting the posi- 
tion of the other body on the patent pro- 
vision, we are merely going back to the 
original patent provision which was in 
the bill which came to the floor of the 
House for our consideration just a little 
over a week ago. We are asked, today, 
to accept almost the identical language 
which came to the House from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. True, it 
was amended in the House and it was 
amended on a rolicall vote, but this 
compulsory licensing provision was orig- 
inally approved by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, by almost unanimous 
vote. It became the position of the other 
body, and I might say, it is also the posi- 
tion that was recommended in a message 
to the Congress from the President. I 
think anyone can support the position 
of the conferees in full justification. I 
can see no way in which this amendment 
could hold back the program. The 
President, himself, foresaw a period in 
which the participation would be so 
limited that a few companies might be 
ina position to set up a patent monopoly. 
He recommended safeguards, and I, per- 
sonally, have the feeling that the con- 
ferees, in this last action, have provided 
those safeguards which the President 
recommended. It is for that reason that 
I, as one of the managers on the part of 
the House, signed the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard, with great in- 
oe the gratiemen from New York 

ques so-called com 
licensing 
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ation which is conducive to monopoly 
such as this one. 

Mr. PRICE. I might say in reply, that 
the Atomic Energy Act on the books to- 
day contains a compulsory licensing pro- 
vision, and certainly the constitution- 
ality of it has not been questions, at least 
not in court. 





Have Subsidies Become Our Lifeblood?— 
Is There a Remedy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago the Government took by forte pri- 
vate property by taxation and gave big 
gobs of it to the beef cattlemen. In 
effect, beef became the public property 
of the Government. More and more 
people went into raising beef for Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Surpluses of cattle 
increased. Prices to the consumers were 
fixed high by the Government, in spite 
of increasing surplusés. Suddenly the 
people quit eating beef. They struck. 
Just as suddenly the sturdy big-hatted 
ranchers woke up to the fact that they 
were raising socialized beef for the Gov- 
ernment which is a most unreliable po- 
litical customer, They had lost their 
real dependable customers, the Ameri- 
can people. So the cattlemen took a vote 
and threw Government price supports 
and control of their business out. They 
chose the hard road of winning their 
customers back in a free beef market. 
That meant lower prices, but increased 
beef consumption from to 76 pounds 
per capita—an alltime record. Congress 
was not smart enough to stop subsidies, 
but the cattlemen were. 

The potato growers were corrupted for 
years by Government checks totaling 
$478 million. They, too, delivered their 
potatoes to the Government instead of 
the consumers. Suddenly the taxpayers 
were shocked to see the Government pay- 
ing farmers for potatoes with taxpayers’ 
money, then burning the potatoes to 
make them scarce to keep the prices 
high. To make it worse, after destroying 
the potatoes on one side of the road, 
the Government bought potatoes from 
Canada to feed the people on the other 
side. Congress went right on, year after 
year, and could not stop. The people 
did stop it. Potatoes won their freedom 
from Government. And tough as free- 
dom is, potatoes would not go back into 
socialism, viz, big management, owner- 
ship, and control by the Government. 





In the same way the Government has» 


been insisting on taking by force private 
property and building publicly owned 
Government houses. It rents them at 
half rent, exempt from taxation. And, 
of course, Government expects tenants 
to vote right in return for favors. A very 
narrow majority in Congress has been 
insisting lately on forcing public houses 
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on to the people in spite of the fact that 
the people do not want them. Generally 
wherever the people vote they throw 
Government housing out, keep their own 
money at home, and manage their own 
affairs. 

Now come the people of Tennessee tell- 
ing the true story of TVA, the first and 
most highly touted of American social- 
istic experiments. It is turning out very 
badly for Tennessee. For the Tennessee 
Valley has become totally dependent up- 
on Government power and annual ap- 
propriations from Congress, and is fall- 
ing behind the other Southeastern States. 
That is because the other States are not 
dependent on what Congress may or may 
not do. The other States make and pay 
for their own electric power, depending 
upon themselves. Tennessee has found 
by bitter experience that business firms 
will not move into a State where the 
amount of electric power they produce 
depends on Congress taking the money 
to build their powerplants by force from 
somebody else in far-distant States, 
Congress is finding it more and more im- 
possible to buy the votes in Tennessee by 
taking the money from Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, and other States. 
Even the little schoolboys now define 
TVA as “a river that flows through 7 
States and drains 41.” Even so, they are 
being drained again for the 22d year. 

This year be it noted, a Republican 
Congress is appropriating less than any 
year before, but it is still $120 million 
to build steam plants. That will help 
heat their houses with electricity, though 
Tennesseans have plenty of coal in their 
backyards which they could use. They 
could also use oil like other people. But 
it is cheaper to use electricity so long as 
taxpayers in other States can be socked 
to provide it partly at their expense for 
Tennessee. But Tennessee knows that 
no scheme to buy votes as crazy and in- 
credible as TVA can last. So Mr. Robert 
M. Metcalf, Jr., vice president of Guar- 
anty Mortgage & Trust Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., comes up with remedy. He 
proposed a new and greater TVA in Spot- 
light for the Nation. He says: 

A New ANp GREATER TVA 

We are nearing a fork in the road. 

With the inexorable march of events, it 
may not be far ahead. 

Probably during this administration, our 
Government will be faced with a choice of 
what to do with TVA—for the long pull, 
The administration itself is pledged to a 
withdrawal of Government from the fields 
of industrial enterprise. The new Hoover 
Commission is already girding itself for that 
job; a task force of the Commission under 
Ben Moreell is working in the specific realm 
of water resources and power. In the bat- 
tle that has already raged for years in the 
press and through the halls of Congress, the 
recommendations that come in from the task 
force may well bring on the climax. 

With the taxpayer who lives elsewhere in 
the Nation naturally reluctant to continue 


‘being forced to invest in power facilities for 


Tennesseeans, the fight over TVA appro- 
priations has become increasingly bitter. 
The resident in the TVA region, on the 
other hand, sees TVA as a fait accompli 
and will declare war at the flick of a power 
switch when he feels that his city’s growth 
has a ceiling being placed on it by threat of a 
power shortage. He realizes that is is un~- 
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sound and risk-filled to be dependent upon 
Congressmen from all sections of the country 
to vote funds for his power expansion needs. 
Nonetheless that is the way it has been and 
still remains. 

What would be the happiest solution of the 
problems posed by TVA—the best answer for 
the country as a whole and for the residents 
in the TVA region? 

It is this: Sell the power-generating facil- 
ities to the people in the area it serves. 

By this one stroke we would accomplish 
these great objectives: 

1. Reverse one of the biggest socialistic 
steps the United States has ever taken. 

2. Lift TVA off the backs of the Nation's 
taxpayers (as it has been with respect to (a) 
its demands for capital funds and (b) its 
nontaxpaying status, though a producing 
enterprise.) 

3. Get the ownership of TVA truly in the 
hands of the people (and they would be 
the people most concerned) with contro] of 
the vast project at home. 

4. Give to TVA the dynamism and fiexi- 
bility of private enterprise, with an owner- 
ship truly alert and responsive to power 
needs. 

5. Eliminate the tyranny, abuse, and graft 
of politics to which an institution like TVA 
is so subject. 

6. Stop the threat of a power shortage 
that constantly hangs over the TVA region 
because of dependence upon Congress for 
growth funds. 

The legislative processes to bring into being 
this new TVA need not be labryinthine. 
They might well lead to the following steps: 

1. Empowering TVA to issue bonds, deben- 
tures, preferred and common stock for pri- 
vate sale (in the order noted below), speci- 
fying that the United States Treasury shall 
be the ultimate recipient of all securities 
sales proceeds. 

2. Sale of the senior securities first, in pro- 
portions that are normal for a public utility 
of that type. 

3. Sale of the common stock, to be offered 
first to individuals residing in the TVA re-: 
gion. The equity would probably not be too 
large, after step 2 is taken, for the TVA re- 
gion residents to take all of the stock. They 
would be allowed to purchase for cash, ex- 
change for United States bonds or pay by 
installments, 

4. Election of board members by the new 
owners and complete divorce of TVA from the 
United States Government. The cognizant 
State regulatory bodies would take over reg- 
ulation, and from them must be obtained 
prior agreements to allow rates to go to 
proper economic levels. 

Then Mr. Metcalf concludes by asking, 
“Could any American dedicated to basic 
principles ask for a better TVA?” 


And so, Mr. Speaker, as this session of 
Congress comes to a close, I propose to 
the people that they help, as Mr. Metcalf 
has helped with a new idea, to solve our 
problems. No President, no Congress, 
no government can solve them without 
such help. For twenty years Congress 
indulged itself in a kind of vote-getting 
game, sometimes under the lash of a 
President, to redistribute the wealth. 
They indulged in doing good with other 
people’s money without too much dis- 
turbance to conscience in taking private 
property and making it public owner- 
ship and operation. If conscience were 
disturbed, alleged national defense re- 
lieved it. But by now each group getting 
the benefits of the redistribution are run- 
ning head on into each other or running 
out of benefits. Indeed the mess, which 
this Congress came into power 2 years 
ago to clean up, has smeared the faces 
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of those who have quite diligently 
wrestled with it. 

If there are critics of the failure of 
Congress to reverse the New Deal trend 
and save the taxpayers much more, let 
them answer these questions. Which 
particular group feeding in the public 
trough would they knock out first? 
Which subsidy law would they repeal to 
start with? They must be repealed one 
at a time. That is, which group’s vote 
would they risk losing first? That’s been 
tried. 

Three weeks ago the Illinois delegation 
in Congress representing corn attacked 
peanuts. Corn having been for nearly 
20 years in the public trough and feeling 
quite secure said in effect: “Now what 
basic rights have peanuts to put their 
feet in this trough?” “Why the country 
would never miss them if we never 
raised another peanut. They are indi- 
gestible anyway.” And corn called for 
a vote of-all the others to throw pea- 
nuts out. Whereupon peanuts furiously 
counter-attacked with most devastating 
effect. ‘They said, “Why of all those 
feeding in this trough that have grown 
sleek and fat and should .be thrown out, 
it’s corn, Above all others it should fall 
on its knees and ask forgiveness for its 
sins in the well of this House.” So little 
peanuts, who really had no case at all 
shamed corn and scared the others so 
that the vote was 228 to 170 to keep pea- 
nuts in. After the fight peanuts got 
nearly as much subsidy as corn got for 
keeping itself padlocked in cribs so as 
to make itself look scarce and high 
priced. 

After that vote in the House in which 
peanuts did so well, apples were heard 
tumbling all over themselves out in the 
halls. They said, “Why sure enough we 
are just as basic as any of the rest. Be- 
sides we can be kept by freezing. What’s 
more basic than an apple a day keeping 
the doctor away?” In the distance you 
could hear groups without number or- 
ganizing the votes so that every seat 
in the House will be endangered unless 
the Member votes tc give each new 
group theirs for no good reason except 
that all the others are getting theirs. 
When I asked a friend on the floor if this 
would ever stop, he answered “No; it 
will go on for ever.” 

When government controls the eco- 
nomic laws of potatoes, it controls the 
moral laws surrounding their use. If 
government owns your house, and rents 
it to you, it will tell how to live in it. 
You may commit one sin or have one 
illegitimate child in government housing 
but not two. This is the rule in the book 
of morals in Houston, Tex. You are 
free to vote, of course, but if you vote 
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cause of entanglements with other na- 
tions, but because we have tried anq 
failed to resolve questions of right anq 
wrong on a constitutional basis in oyr 
domestic affairs. The contentions of 
groupism and the outright disorder ang 
lawlessness of some of the more power. 
ful ones have wearied the souls of Con- 
gressmen. What is worse, they have no 
defense from these groups, no limita- 
tions on their power to satisfy them, no 
ground on which to stand and fight. 

So the people themselves must come 
to the defense of the President and the 
Congress to get the Government out of 
all its unlawful, unconstitutional busi- 
ness. They must remove such questions 
from elections. And then amend and 
clarify the Constitution by action in the 
State legislatures so as to keep the Re- 
public from going Socialist ever again, 

Let me know your reaction to the Met- 
calf proposal and subsidies. 





Anti-Communist Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
today with reference to the Communist 
Control Act acted upon yesterday in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered. to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 





PERILOUS POLITICS 

Congress has allowed election-year politics 
to dominate its better Judgment in consider- 
ing anti-Communist legislation. It is peril- 
ous politics for a majority to vote in favor 
of a bill which Attorney General Brownell 
and FBI Director Hoover have warned would 
hinder rather than help in the war against 
the Red conspiracy. The bill approved yes- 
terday, first by the Senate and then by the 
House, contains a provision which, accord- 
ing to these officials, would hamper the FBI 
and which is subject to challenge on cousti- 
tutional grounds. 

The unwise provision, sponsored by Demo 
cratic Senator HumMpHREY, would make it § 
criminal offense to be a Communist. If the 
proposal is designed to counteract charges 
of Democratic softness toward Communists 
in the Government, it may boomerang. 
Such a law, says Mr. Hoover, would drive all 
Communists underground and greatly com- 
plicate the FBI task of infiltrating theif 
ranks. The FBI has been doing a splendid 
job of keeping the Reds under control, using 
the Smith Act to jail top-ranking leaders of 
the party and the Internal Security Act t 
force registration of the party before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. Boi 
of these effective approaches would have ” 
be scrapped under legislation to outlaw mem- 
bership in the party, as well as to outla¥ 
the party itself. ‘Fhe Subversive Activities 
Control Board already has found the Com 
munist Party to be a Moscow-controlled 
agency subject to jon. Arguments 
on the party’s appeal to the United State 
Court of Appeals have been completed apd 
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the court’s decision is awaited. The Govern- 
ment’s hope of a favorable decision will be 
plasted if the Internal Security Act is 
scrapped in favor of a questionable law, 
condemned by the FBI. 

It would be better to have no bill than 
the one which has been rushed through both 
Houses. President Eisenhower ought to veto 
it—whatever the political risks involved. 





Political Offensive Against Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a& 
member of the Select Committee of the 
House To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression which recently completed an 
important series of European hearings, 
I was asked by the Cleveland News to 
give them my impression on the evidence 
presented by the various witnesses ap- 
pearing before our committee. 

I prepared a@ summary of my views, 
based upon what a long line of witnesses 
appearing before our committee had to 
say on the stark realities of life under 
communism. My impressions appeared 
in a specially prepared article in the 
Cleveland News, July 19, 1954, 

After our committee had concluded its 
hearings in Berlin, I was invited to give a 
talk over radio Luxembourg to the en- 
slaved people behind the Iron Curtain, 
as well as to all the many other listeners 
of radio Luxembourg in all of Western 
Europe. I was informed that radio Lux- 
embourg is the most powerful single ra- 
dio station in all Europe, which, inci- 
dentally, does not receive 1 penny of 
government subsidy. It was my privi- 
lege to accept this invitation and to de- 
liver over radio Luxembourg in the form 
of an address,the material which I had 
prepared for the Cleveland News. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert this ar- 
ticle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
PourricaL OFFENSIVE AGAINST Reps Is Urcep 

BY FEIGHAN 
(By Hon, Micnagn A. FPercHan) 

(Eorror'’s Nore.—This article was especially 
witten for the News by Congressman Mr- 
CHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of the 20th Ohio Congres- 
sional District.) 

New York.—For the past 3 weeks the 
Committee on Communist Aggression of the 
House of Representatives has been conduct- 
ing hearings and sessions in London, Munich, 
and Berlin. As a member of that commit- 
tee I have had the unique opportunity to 
hear evidence presented by the most com- 
Petent authorities in the world on commu- 
tism—those who have had to live under it 
and have suffered from it. The committee 
Sessions ran consecutively from early morn- 
ing to late in the evening. (FEIGHAN re= 
turned to New York today.) 

A long procession of witnesses from almost 
‘very one of the many nations enslaved by 

communism told us of the brutal 

t they suffered at the hands of the 
Communists and of mass killings or other 
Unbelievable crimes committed by the Com- 
nunists which they witnessed with their own 
"es. The witnesses came from every walk 
t life, clergymen, physicians, farmers, 
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bankers, workers, statesmen, housewives, and 
even children. 

The sum total of all the evidence presented 
before our committee leads me to the follow- 
ing conclusions: : 

That communism as a system of govern- 
ment is the most brutal, inhuman, and 
tyrannical ever known in the long history 
of all mankind. 

That the honeyed promises of Communist 
theory and propaganda are to mankind what 
the tune of the Pied Piper was to the rats 
of Hamelin—they can lead only to the total 
destruction of civilization. 

That the entire evil system of communism 
is controlled by a relative handful of Russian 
tyrants in Moscow who are supported by less 
than 3 percent of the people enslaved within 
their vastly extended empire. 

That the final objective of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy is world dom- 
ination—the enslavement of all nations and 
people—a goal they confidently expect to win 
by default. 

That it is impossible to reach any diplo- 
matic agreements with the Russian Commu- 
nists which award them anything less than 
complete surrender—the conference table is 
a stalling device used by them to gain time 
which they desperately need to consolidate 
their empire.: 

That the millions of people enslaved by 
the Russian tyrants are today our strongest 
allies but we shall commit a fatal error if 
we permit ourselves to believe we can forever 
hold this advantage over the enemy—time 
does not play on our side as some theorists 
would have us believe. 

That our own survival as a nation and our 
free way of life demands that we immediate- 
ly undertake a full-scale political offensive— 
an offensive predicated on the great moral 
and political principles which form the 
foundation for a free society. 





A Lie Nailed Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is the best one of the 
few great daily newspapers, It is a de- 
fender of the truth and honesty for the 
best interests of the people in all walks 
of life. It is truly nonpartisan and 
renders great service to the public. The 
following is a reprint of an editorial 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
last February: 

A Lm and THEY Enow It 

The Truman and Roosevelt administra- 
tions were administrations of unadulterated 
betrayal to communism and deep-dyed trea- 
son that lasted 20 long years. Such is the 
impression that the Lincoln birthday orators 
of the party in power are attempting to put 
over this week. 

This is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. Apparently, these partisan 
blabbermouths cannot remember something 
that the American people know very well. 
This is the fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles enjoyed both trust 
and preferment in the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. 

The blunt truth is that if it had not been 
for the opportunity for service accorded Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, Dwight Eisenhower 
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and John Foster Dulles would not today be 
the No. 1 and No.2 men in Washington. Had 
it not been for their part in the administra- 
tion of “Communist treason,” the chances are 
the world would never have heard their 
names. 

Just how crazy can politicians get? _ 





Outlawing Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed sep- 
arately in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an interesting and useful article, insofar 
as the information it conveys is con- 
cerned, written by James Montagnes, 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of August 18. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CanaDA FOUND OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST 


Par'vy Dipn't Work—A Rep By ANT OTHER 
NaME 





(By James Montagnes) 

ToronrTo, August 18.—Canadians are watch- 
ing with interest the United States plan to 
outlaw the Communist Party. Canada tried 
the same thing—and found the party came 
up with another name and kept right on 
working while it was underground. 

Today Canadian Communists operate as 
the Labor Progressive Party, and manage to 
have elected representatives in city councils 
and provincial legislatures. 

The LPP plugs its name with public meet- 
ings and ads in daily newspapers on various 
national and local problems. In the past 
year, for example, they have fought the 
influx of United States capital into major 
Canadian industries and the repeal of war- 
time rental controls in urban certers like 
Toronto, 

BANNED IN THIRTIES 

During the depression thirties, the Com- 
munist Party was first outlawed under the 
Conservative government of R. J. Bennett. 
The party went underground, but its pub- 
lications and leafiets were found everywhere, 
Its leaders became political martyrs. 

Early in World War II, the party was again 
outlawed, and its leaders hunted and in- 
terned when found. Most of the top men 
in the party, including Tim Buck, who later 
became secretary general of the LPP, went 
into hiding. 

They all came out, some from outside 
Canada, after the war. Canada’s famous 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police have a spe- 
cial section which has for many years kept 
@ close eye on the leading party members. 

CHANGED NAME 

When the commies changed their name 

to the Labor Progressive Party they also 


_ started printing a daily newspaper, the Ca- 


nadian Tribune, in Toronto. Its financing 
became worse by the week, and within a year 
the paper had to suspend as a daily. Now 
it is published as a weekly. Its circulation 
is small. 

Similarly the influence of the LPP has been 
slipping in recent years. Its stronghold is 
the Toronto industrial area, and some of the 
mining towns in northern Ontario. 

members have tried to control a 
mumber of international unions in trans- 





portation, communications, and mining 
fields. Some of these unions have been 


cleaned up internally; others still operate as 
left-wing organizations, especially in the 
mining and electrical industries. 

UNIONS FALL 


Some of the unions have ceased to exist, 
as the Canadian Seamen’s Union, which only 
a few years ago controlled all Great Lakes 
and coastal shipping in Canada. 

In political contests the LPP has also lost 
ground. In the Toronto civic council, it 
used to have 4 or 5 members and as many 
in the board of education. In the past year 
practically all have been defeated at the polls. 

In the Ontario provincial legislature only 
one LPP member now sits for a Toronto post. 
In the Canadian Federal Government there 
has been no LPP member since Montreal’s 
Fred Rose was convicted in the postwar Rus- 
sian spy ring case and lost his seat. 

KEEPING IT OPEN 

Attempts have been made by the Con- 
servative Party to have the LPP outlawed 
the same way as its predecessor, the Commu- 
nist Party. But so far the Government has 
felt it is better to keep the party in the 
open than to drive it underground, where 
it is more difficult to keep track of its 
members. 

Public meetings held by LPP in the past 
few years at Toronto have dwindled in at- 
tendance. 

In Toronto with over 1,250,000 population, 
the LPP now does well with a meeting of 
2,000. 





The Administration’s Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm bill of this administration is now 
recorded history. It is being hailed by 
Secretary Benson and the administra- 
tion as a great start toward improving 
conditions and relieving present prob- 
lems in agriculture. 

As you know, I serve on the committee 
which reviews the actual operations of 
the whole Department of Agriculture, 
including price supports, CCC opera- 
tions, and the rest; I have spent months 
doing that work each year now for about 
10 years, during 4 of which I served as 
chairman. Certainly I have had an op- 
portunity, which comes to few, to know 
the real workings of the various farm 
programs. Based on that experience; 
I am sure the Secretary and the admin- 
istration are clearly wrong: The bill 
which has been passed is not a farm bill, 
it is a middleman’s bill. It merely adds 
to the middlieman’s profits when the 
spread between what the farmer gets 
and the consumer pays has already in- 
creased 85 percent since 1945. 

In this Nation of ours, where wages 

minim 





unions, where industry is protected by 
tariffs, in this great country of ours 
where only during the past 20 years agri- 
culture has—for the first time in our 
history—received some equality in la 
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and in our economy, this Republican bill 
is a step backward; and I would like to 
point out why. 

THE SITUATION 


First, we do have on hand huge quan- 
tities of farm commodities in which the 
Government has a large investment. 
Those commodities are on hand largely 
because our Government requested the 
farmers to expand their production. For 
the period 1942 to 1952, at the request 
of the Government, farmers increased 
their production tremendously, but with- 
out any agreement by the Government 
to buy the output of their farms—though 
we did contract to buy the extra output 
we demanded of the factories, which 
paid cash to their labor. During that 
same period, as a part of our foreign-aid 
program, our Government held Ameri- 
can farm commodities off world markets 
at truly competitive prices. That policy 
is still in existence today and those are 
the two major reasons why we have 
these surplus farm commodities on hand 
now. 

REPUBLICAN CLAIMS 

This new farm bill is hailed by the ad- 
ministration as a great farm bill. It is 
represented to the country that to change 
the support level on basic commodities 
from 90 to 82% percent will work won- 
ders toward reducing our surpluses, 
which are surplus only to our domestic 
needs. Further, it is represented such 
change will reduce the cost of living to 
the consumers. 

Actually, because of the set-aside pro- 
visions of this bill, the support level on 
basic commodities like cotton for 1 year 
will come close to 90 percent. Mr. Ben- 
son, however, says this is only a start. 
He will be back next year for another 
7%2-percent reduction, which he tried to 
get this year. What has really happened 
is that there has been a big buildup of 
public sentiment against any farm pro- 
gram. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
unwittingly perhaps, has misled the 
American people. 

Let us check the record. On all the 
basic commodities on which they have 
changed the compulsory support level, 
we have lost only $21 million over a 
period of 21 years under firm price sup- 
ports. What this bill does, Mr. Speaker, 
is put the six basic commodities—on 
which we have lost only $21 million in 21 
years—under the flexible provisions along 
with other commodities which have al- 
ready been under it, and on which, in 
the same 21-year period, we have lost 
$1,450,000,000. 

TRADE POLICY 


There are some good features of this 
bill, such as placing agricultural attachés 
in foreign countries under the Agricul- 
ture Department. This is something I 
have advocated repeatedly at every op- 
portunity for a number of years. This 
means that for the first time our sales- 
men of agricultural commodities report 
to and take orders from the Department 
they are supposed to represent, instead of 
the State t. 

But the bill falls far short of what we 
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These commodities are offered at prevai}. 
ing world market prices in the followin 
manner: Corn is offered at the world market 
price on date of sale at point of delivery. 
Wheat is offered on the basis of the domestic 
price at the time of sale less an export allow. 
ance announced daily, equal to the differ. 
ence between the world price and the domes. 
tic price. Oils and peanuts are offered on 
bid basis and bids are accepted if the price 
is not below the world price. (P. 49, pt. 1 
Agricultural Appropriation Hearings.) 


Surely they must know CCC stocks 
must move in world trade channels at 
competitive prices in order for any farm 
program to work. It is tragic to make 
our farmers cutback their production 
and absorb this buildup of commodities 
which Government policy on sales re. 
quires, particularly since the Govern. 
ment asked for the expanded production 
and now does not place the surplus op 
the counters of world trade on a com. 
petitive basis. 

Until we can break down this foreign 
trade policy, or rather lack of a trade 
policy, we will have lots of salesmen on 
the road with little to sell because our 
prices are not competitive even though 
the law authorizes sale in world trade 
at truly competitive prices. 

IT Is NO FARMERS’ BILL 


This great Benson farm bill is not a 
farm bill; it is a. middleman’s bill. It 
simply lowers the bidding price to the 
farmer, without any requirement that 
such amount be reflected in the retail 
price of the finished product. Instead 
of the farmer getting a higher support 
level at his time of need, he gets a low 
one. Instead of getting a low support 
level when he needs less help, he gets a 
higher support. In other words, if the 
Government feels that the consumer 
groups need more of a given commodity 
the Government will raise the support 
level to get the farmer to produce. But, 
if supplies are plentiful and the farmers 
have surpluses and need help, then the 
support level is reduced. That is cer- 
tainly not for the benefit of the farmer. 
It is admitted by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the cost of what the farmer 
buys has gone up fully 12 percent in the 
last few years; but the price received for 
his production has gone down 13 percent 
in the last 2 years. 

MODERN PARITY 


What: do they do under this bill # 
meet that problem? ‘They change the 
parity formula and the farmer is placed 
under modern parity. That sounds 
nice, but it really means that the farm- 
er’s support level is based on the averagt 
prices he has received for his commodi- 
ties for the last 10 years; and it ignores 
completely his rising costs. Where the 
old parity, which Mr. Benson has gotten 
rid of because it is old, provides 4 sup 
port level tied to the cost the farme 
pays, this change to modern parity wil 
help make the farmer’s plight more 
severe. 

DAIRY SUPPORTS 

In this bill we find that the support 
level on dairy products is reduced from 
the House bill level of 80 percent d 
parity to 75 percent of parity. 1 am 00 
of those who realize that we cannot havé 
high level supports on commodities with 
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out some control of the quantity. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, the situation becomes 
diferent when the dairy farmers were 
urged to increase their production by 
the Government; and their production 
was held off world markets at truly com- 
petitive prices. As long as that govern- 
mental policy exists, whatever the justi- 
fication may be, we have an obligation 
to protect the producer. 
OTHER BUSINESS—AGRICULTURE 


I have before me copy of the Kansas 
City Star of August 12, 1954, in which 
great headlines proclaim “United States 
Economy to a Peak—Overall Conditions 
since Republicans Took Over Are Better 
Than During Any Previous Period, Presi- 
dent Declares in Midyear Report.” 

The next article in the same paper car- 
ries the headline “Farm Incomes Dip— 
Only 44 Cents of Each Consumer Dollar 
Reaches Producer, New Figures Reveal— 
As Marketing Costs Soar—While Farm- 
ers Share Falls to Postwar Low, Food 
Buyers Get Little Break—Decline Dur- 
ing April-June Period to Men of the 
Land Is 3 Percent.” 

It is under these conditions that we 
find this farm bill passed. For the first 
time in 20 years we are basing our sup- 
port of farm commodities on the prices 
the farmer has been getting, without any 
relation to the cost he pays. 

CONSUMERS WON’T BENEFIT 


There will be no real benefit to the con- 
sumer. The amount the farmer receives 
from the wheat that goes into a loaf of 
bread has dropped from 2.9 cents to 2.5 
cents; but the retail price of the loaf of 
bread increased from 12 cents to 16.5 
cents in the same period. 

There is about 31 cents worth of cotton 
ina $3.75 shirt. If the farmer contrib- 
uted the cotton there would be no reduc- 
tion in the retail price of such shirt, as 
long as the consumer would pay the 
$3.75, and so it goes. 

BAD EFFECT IS SEEN-——-MORSE, BENSON 


Farm prices received have dropped 13 
percent in the last 2 years. There have 
ben 11 freight rate increases since 
World War II. The farmer’s costs have 
gone up. Farm purchasing power will 
probably be at the lowest level next year 
since the depression years of the 1930’s. 
Farm machinery people will know it. 

ppliance firms, automobile dealers, and 

the rest will know it. 

Let me quote the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, who said 
ne stringent farm controls will mean 
*ss profits for the farmers and will slow 
iown the whole economy: 

There will be less for labor to do—less crop 
ork, harvesting, processing, transportation, 
Wrage and sales. To the extent that farm 
production is cut back and restricted, it 

ads to weaken consumer demand and 
oe prosperity on which farm markets 


Secretary Benson says he does not be- 
ueve it will start a farm led and farm fed 
pression. I hope he is right. I can 
uy point out that every depression we 
lave had was led off by a break in farm 


DEPARTMENT'S ARGUMENT 
Mr. Speaker, there are many things 
iat the farmer should recognize. All 
“ arguments I have heard Secretary 
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Benson and Under Secretary Morse 
make for flexible price supports were in 
reality arguments against any price sup- 
ports. The general tenor of Mr. Ben- 
son’s testimony before our committee 
has been that a little hardship visited 
on the farmers might be good for all of 
us. I do not believe that theory, but 
apparently we are about to find out 
about it. 

The Secretary says we should have a 
prosperous United States notwithstand- 
ing the decline in farm income. A check 
of the records of the economy of this 
Nation throughout its history will dis- 
close that over any 5 year period the na- 
tional income has averaged about seven 
times the farm income. While it is true 
that other segments of our economy are 
enjoying prosperity while farm prices 
are going down, just observe the next 
4 years and you will see that unless we 
can change this farm bill the drop in 
farm prices will pull the other down with 
it. Our history clearly proves that fact. 
The similarity between today and the 
late 1920’s is alarming. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE? 


Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of this bill 
is that the American people have been 
led to believe that a change in the sup- 
port level for basic commodities will cor- 
rect everything. They have been ied to 
believe that present conditions require 
the so-called diverted acreage program, 
whereby the farmer will have the Gov- 
ernment make his price support contin- 
gent on his farm being planted almost 
acre by acre in line with departmental 
demand. In effect, it is a drive to limit 
our farmers almost entirely to the do- 
mestic market. 

There are many who believe, in view 
of the Department’s obvious opposition 
to any farm price-support program, that 
this control of diverted acreage is just 
a means of making the program so un- 
popular with farmers as to get rid of 
price supports entirely. Certainly it 
will make it hard on the farmer, 

REAL CAUSE OF OUR PROBLEM 


Actually the administration misses the 
boat. Our problems come not because 
we support the price received by our 
farmer for domestic commodities, which 
is done in an effort to give him somewhat 
equal purchasing power and equal treat- 
ment. They come because our farm 
commodities have not been and are not 
now offered on world markets at com- 
petitive prices. It is as simple as that. 
According to the Department’s own tesi- 
mony we have been a residual supplier. 
Those commodities that we have of- 
fered have been offered at prevailing 
world prices, and if our competitors re- 
duce their prices they have gotten the 
business. Then if their supplies were 
insufficient to meet world demand they 
have come to us to take up the slack. 
That is where the cure must come, in a 
change of national policy so that Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks will 
be made available to the world on a com- 
petitive price basis. 

Such action is authorized by law now, 
but it is not being used. Such action is 
contemplated by all the legislation we 
have. Until the administration realizes 
that fact, the farmers are in for a tough 
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time. With the farmer in for a tough 
time we will have further destruction of 
our fertile soil, 40 percent of which has 
already been depleted We will have a 
return to the time when farmers did not 
live like other people because their in- 
come did not make it possible. 
A VICTOR BUT MANY LOSERS 


The Nation's newspapers, in large 
headlines, have hailed the new farm bill 
with its flexible supports as being a great 
victory for the President and Mr. Ben- 
son. The President says it is a start in 
the right direction. Perhaps it is a vic- 
tory for them, for they had their way. 
However, for every winner, there is a 
loser; and the loser here is the Ameri- 
can farmer. He alone is to get less. He 
alone is separated from consideration of 
his cost of production. He alone is sup- 
posed to do better with less. May I add 
that while he is the immediate loser, the 
people of the whole Nation will be the 
loser in the long run, 





George Kennan, the Author of Contain- 
ment, Coexistence, and National Sur- 
render 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, while in Munich as a member of the 
Select Committee of the House To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, I made 
a statement to the press which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Members 
of Congress. After hearing a long line 
of witnesses, most of whom had suffered 
under the terrible tyranny of commu- 
nism, tell our committee the hard cold 
facts of what the Communists intend to 
do to the United States and all other free 
nations, I felt compelled to make this 
public statement: 

Even since the day I became a member 
of the House Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression I have heard remark- 
able testimony on the methods and tech- 
niques of Communist aggression which add 
up to the greatest criminal conspiracy in 
the history of all mankind. This testimony 
has come from the people who have lived 
under and suffered the tortures of Com- 
munist aggression. 

None of this testimony came from arm- 
chair or ivory-tower theorists. 

On the basis of this firsthand testimony 
I am all the more convinced that the policy 
of containment as advocated by the former 
diplomat, George Kennon, is not only amoral 
but represents a sure formula for the defeat 


‘of human freedom everywhere in the world 


and the establishment of world domination 
by the Russian Communists. 

The policy of the United States toward 
the enslaved nations of people must be a 
positive one based on established American 
moral and political principles. That is the 


only formula which can preserve western 
civilization. 

The Stars and Stripes and a great many 
European newspapers, particularly those 
published in Germany, were kind enough to 
give my statement complete coverage. 
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Americans United in Opposition to Seat- 
ing of Red China im the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the loud talk of a few 
leftwingers and Communists it might be 
generally realized throughout the world 
that virtually all Americans are unani- 
mous in their opinion that Red China 
should not be seated in the U. N. 

Recently, more than a million persons 
signed petitions against the admission of 
Red China into the U.N. 

On July 15, 1954, the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted H. R. 627 by a vote 
of 281 to 0. House Resolution 627 reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United Na- 
tions or any of its specialized agencies and 
supports the President in his expressed de- 
termination to use all means to prevent such 
representation. 


And on July 29, 1954, the Senate of the 
United States, by a vote of 91 to 0 again 
expressed its opposition to the admission 
of Red China into the U.N. The meas- 





ure which the Senate acted upon reads ° 


in part, “The Congress hereby reiterates 
its opposition to the seating of the Com- 
munist regime in China as the repre- 
sentative of China.” 

President Eisenhower, at a press con- 
ference on July 7, stated: 

I am completely and unalterably opposed 
under the present situation, to the admis- 
sion of Red China into the United Nations. 
I personally think that 95 percent of the 
population of the United States will take 
the same stand. 


The President went on to explain his 
position further: 

Red China is today at war with the United 
Nations. They were declared an aggressor 
by the United Nations, in the Assembly. 
That situation has never been changed. 

They are occupying North Korea; they 
have supported this great effort at further 
enslavement of the people of Indochina; 
they have held certain of our prisoners un- 
justifiably, and they have been guilty of the 
employment of the worst possible diploma- 
tic deportment in the international affairs 
of the world. 

Now, how can the United States, as a self- 
respecting Nation, doing its best in con- 
formity with the moral standards as we 
understand them, how can we possibly say 
this Government should be admitted to the 
United Nations? 


The American people have lost 33,417 
of their youth killed in the Korean war 
and have had an additional 108,650 
wounded. These 142,000 casualties will 
forever be a vivid reminder to the Ameri- 
can people of the true nature of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 

But American opposition to Red China 
is not solely an emotional response to 
this great loss—it is based on the U. N. 
a ng itself. Article 4, section 1, 


Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organ- 
ization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 


This section clearly indicates that 
membership in the United Nations is not 
to be open to all nations but rather only 
to peace-loving states. The very word 
united in the United Nations implies that 
the nations are united as to its objec- 
tives and are not merely an assembly of 
all states. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
aptly expressed this position when he 
stated: 

The United Nations was not set up to be 
a reformatory. It was assumed that you 
would be good before you got in and not that 
being in would make you good. 


Secretary Dulles explained this point 
in his press conference on July 8, 1954, 
as follows: 

The record of the Chinese Communist 
regime is such that it is, in my opinion, 
clearly not qualified to be seated in the 
United Nations. 

Let me, if I may, elaborate that a bit. I 
recall from the days at San Francisco in 
1945, when the charter was drawn, that there 
was at that time a very considerable argu- 
ment on whether the United Nations should 
be a universal body which would represent 
all the governments of the world, good, bad, 
or indifferent, or whether membership should 
be on a selective basis. That was strongly 
argued at San Francisco and the proponents 
of selectivity won. That is reflected by the 
provision in the charter that members should 
be peace-loving and able and willing to dis- 
charge their obligations under the charter. 
That is strengthened furthermore by the pro- 
vision that any nation against which en- 
forcement action was taken should be liable 
to suspension from membership in the United 
Nations. In other words, the United Nations 
was not set up to be a reformatory. It was 
assumed that you would be good before you 
got in and not that being in would make 
you good. 

The United States, basing itself on the 
principles of the charter, which are clear, 
takes the position that the Communist 
regime is disqualified by its consistent record 
of opposition to the principles of the United 
Nations. In Korea it carried on war against 
the United Nations. At the Geneva Con- 
ference it continuously donounced the United 
Nations. It has been the subject of enforce- 
ment action recommended by the United 
Nations. In southeast Asia it promoted 
aggression. All of these facts combine to 
make a case such that we do not believe that 
the requisite vote can be found to admit the 
Communist regime to represent China in the 
United Nations. 


This strong opposition of the American 
people to the admission of Red China to 


the U. N. is not based on any dislike or . 


distrust of the U. N.; rather it is based 
on a strong desire to make the U. N. 
really effective. The American people 
realize that if Red China were admitted 
to the United Nations it would be as Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated in the United States Senate, “a 
death blow to that organization.” 
Senator WmLLI4aM KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, feels so strongly on this subject, that 
on July 1, 1954, he stated in the Senate: 
On the day when Communist China is 
voted into membership into the United Na- 
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tions, I shall resign my majority leadership 
in the Senate, so that without embarrass. 
ment to any of my colleagues or to the ad- 
ministration, I can devote my full efforts in 
the Senate and throughout the.country to 
terminating United States membership in 
that organization and our financia) support 
to it. My conscience would not permit me to 
remain silent or inactive if this last granq 
appeasement takes place. 


Similarly, Senator Lynpon B. Jonnson 
of Texas, the minority leader in the Sen. 
ate, stated on July 2, 1954: 

The American people want no appease- 
ment of the Communists. 

Second, the American people will refuse to 
support United Nations if Communist Ching 
becomes a member. 


A perusal of the United Nations Char. 
ter, would demonstrate to anyone that 
this organization would commit suicide 
if it admitted Red China to its body, 
Article 2, section 2, of the U. N. Charter 
states: 

All members, in order to insure to al! of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 


Would anyone seriously contend that 
Red China would fulfill its obligations 
under the charter in good faith? 

Article 2, section 3 of the charter 
states: 

All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 


Article 2, section 4 of the U. N. Charter 
states: 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or poli- 
tical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 


Who would seriously suggest that Red 
China will refrain from the threat or the 
use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any 
other state? 

Article 2, section 5 of the U. N. Charter 
reads: 

All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the present Charter and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 


Not only is Red China not assisting 
the United Nations in its actions but it 
is the very subject against which the 
United Nations has taken action and 
branded as an aggressor in Korea. It 
has not only not refrained from giving 
assistance in the battle against war in 
South Korea, but has been the instigat- 
ing force of that war. 

These are the principles of the U. N. 
Charter: For what purpose shall the 
U. N. continue is existence if it ignores 
these principles? The admission of Red 
China to the U. N. would be a complete 
perversion of these principles and of the 
U. N. itself. Could the U. N. possibly 
retain the respect of any rational person 
if it admits to its membership this wan- 
ton aggressor and destroyer of its own 
people? 

There is no indication to this date that 
the Red Chinese regime is representative 
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in any way of the Chinese people. It has 
no claim to legitimacy. This regime is 
neither a government nor is it legitimate. 
It consists solely of a band of gangsters 
who have seized the trappings of gov- 
ernment and are using it as a club to 
make its own people obey its dictates, 
having slain millions of its own people 


in the attempt. 

Mr. Walter P. McConaughy, Director 
of the Office of Chinese Affairs in the 
United States Department of State, ex- 
pressed the United States attitude toward 
the Red Chinese regime when he ex- 
plained in the Department of State Bul- 
letin of January 11, 1954, the reasons for 
American refusal to recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy there stated: 

To start with, let us take a look at the 
four generally accepted criteria which a new 
regime ordinarily must meet before its rec- 
ognition as @ legitimate government and 
its acceptance into the sisterhood of nations. 
These four criteria are (1) effective control 
over the territory of the country; (2) sov- 
ereign independence; (3) truly representative 
character—something in the nature of a 
mandate from the people governed, or at least 
their consent without coercion; and (4) ac- 
ceptance of its inherited and generally rec- 
ognized treaty and other international obli- 
gations and adherence to a pretty well estab- 
lished minimum standard of decency in its 
treatment of foreign nationals and interests 
within its borders. 

Of these four criteria it would seem that 
the Peiping regime meets only the first and 
that is perhaps the least essential of the 
four. 

Repeatedly we have recognized govern- 
ments in exile which could not meet the 
first criterion. But it would be a serious 
matter to overlook the other three tests. 
The Chinese Communists do not measure 
up under any of them. They are subser- 
vient to Moscow and international commu- 
nism; they impose an alien minority rule by 
force and falsification on an intimidated, 
isolated and misinformed populace; and they 
openly flout every Chinese treaty obligation, 
every principle of the U. N. Charter, and 
every clause in any reasonable formulation 
of human and property rights for aliens. 


Mr. McConaughy also offered strong 
practical reasons against recognition of 
Red China. These arguments apply with 
equal force with respect to admitting 
Red China tothe U.N. Mr. McConaughy 
stated: 
On grounds of international law, the case 
against recognition is very strong. On prac- 
tical grounds, the argument is equally strong. 
Recognition has assumed a political and 
Psychological significance which is new. It 
has become a symbol, Recognition in this 
case would mean in the eyes of millions, 
especially in Asia, not necessarily approval 
but acceptance, accommodation, and recon- 
cilement, 
Nonrecognition means refusal to accept 
the Communist triumph as definitive. It 
means to many that the will to resist Com- 
munist expansion is alive; that communism 
's not the inevitable “wave of the future” 
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Red 7 Asia; that communism is not assured 
ete acceptance and legitimation in every coun- 
tty where it may gain a beachhead; that our 


n friends who have the courage to stand 
Up against communism will not have the 
sround cut from under their feet if com- 
a should attempt to subvert or take 
ver their native land. 

Some may be unable * 
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ing numbers who are on the fence. Many 
an Asian has told me that American non- 
recognition of the Communist regime in 
Peiping has had much to do with checking 
= impetus of the Communist advance in 
Asia. 

Even Chinese who are not particularly in 
sympathy with the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment tell us that recognition of the Com- 
munist dictators in Peiping would be the 
greatest single nonmilitary triumph for the 
Communist cause and the hardest psycho- 
logical blow against the will to resist the 
further spread of communism that could be 
devised. 

It would be an unthinkable betrayal of 
the Chinese Government and its people on 
Formosa and likewise a grave disservice to 
the mass of Chinese people on the mainland 
suffering under Contmunist dictatorship. 
Our friendship for them shall not waver, 
and it demands that we shall not strengthen 
the hand of their oppressor. 

The Communist side is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the immense political and 
psychological advantages, as well as the par- 
liamentary advantages in the United Nations, 
which could be obtained from general world- 
wide recognition of the Peiping regime. 
Hence we are beginning to see a series of 
maneuvers out of Moscow and Peiping de- 
signed to force the general international ac- 
ceptance of Mao Tse-tung regime as the 
legitimate government of China, entitled to 
occupy China’s seat in the United Nations, 
This endeavor must be resisted. 


The argument has been made by some 
that if we object to the admission of Red 
China into the U. N. why do we not ob- 
ject to the presence of the Soviet Union 
in the U. N. I, for one, of course, have 
continuously advocated that we should 
take measures to expel the Soviet Union 
from the U. N., precisely because it has 
violated the U. N. Charter, particularly 
article 2, section 5, which I have quoted 
above. However, even though one does 
not advocate the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union from the U. U., it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is therefore desirable 
to admit Red China. We are well aware 
of what type of regime the Red Chinese 
are. Any act leading toward its admis- 
sion to the U. N. would be done in the 
face of our actual knowledge of its 
treacherous character. 

But when the United Nations was 
formed it was believed by many people 
that the Soviet Union was a peace-loving 
state; that it was able and willing to 
carry out the obligations of the charter; 
that it would attempt to settle its inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means; 
that it would refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
other state; that it would assist the 
United Nations in its actions and that 
it would refrain from giving assistance to 
any state against which the United Na- 
tions is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action. It was seriously believed 
by many that the Soviet Union would be 
become a true partner in the U. N. and 
live up to its provisions. It was on that 
very assumption that they were brought 
in as one of the founders of the United 
Nations. We now well know, that the 
Soviet Union got into the U. N. by rea- 
son of its guile and the free world’s gul- 
libility. Now that it is in, it is difficult 
to expel it. 

But however that may be, because we 
have made a serious mistake once is no 
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reason to make the same serious mis- 
take again. The U. N. cannot admit Red 
China, knowing its true character, with- 
out thereby denying the very purpose of 
the U. N.’s existence. 


The American people feel a strong 
bond of friendship with the Chinese peo- 
ple. The Chinese people and the Na- 
tionalist Government were strong and 
faithful allies of the United States in 
its war against Japan. The American 
people know that the Chinese National- 
ist Government is more representative of 
the Chinese people than the Chinese re- 
gime could ever be. We know that this 
dark hour in Chinese history will pass 
and that China will again be free and a 
sovereign nation. 


These American hopes for China were 
expressed on February 26, 1954, by Mr. 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, in 
an address he made on the occasion of 
the transfer of two United States de- 
stroyers to the Republic of China, at 
Charleston, S.C. Mr. Robertson on that 
occasion stated: 

It is for all these reasons that no wish 
1s closer to the heart of the American peo- 
ple than that China shall be herself again. 
It is in witness of that hope that two Ameri- 
can destroyers today are being transferred 
to the Chinese These vessels are sym- 
bols of our abiding faith in China and of 
our conviction that China will again, as al- 
ways in the past, prove stronger than the 
alien intruder. We believe these ships will 
contribute to bringing nearer the day when 
China will belong unreservedly to the Chi- 
nese. In passing to the command of the 
Republic of China, they go to strengthen a 
government that is at once a symbol and a 
fruit of the inextinguishable Chinese spirit. 

Recently, 14,000 Chinese prisoners of war 
in Korea, by choosing to forsake the ties of 
family and community in order to live under 
a truly Chinese flag, exposed the fraudulence 
of the claims of the authorities in Peiping 
to speak with the voice of China. The pas- 
sionate determination of so many soldiers 
from their command not to return to Com- 
munist rule clearly came as a great shock 
to those authorities. It did not surprise us 
in the least. There has never been any ques- 
tion in our minds as to how the Chinese 
people would choose if given the choice be- 
tween a government rooted in Chinese tradi- 
tions and one that has made of China a 
handmaiden of an alien imperialism. It is 
because of what we know of the Chinese 
people’s ability to endure the most malig- 
nant fortune without being crushed by it 
or surrendering to it that we have no doubt 
of the outcome of China’s present travail. 





The Late Honorable Sidney A. Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
sorrow and grief that I received the 
news of the passing of our beloved col- 
league, Sidney Camp. Duties in my 
district prevented my being here to eulo- 
gize him at the time of his passing, and 
now as I rise to pay tribute to my late 
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departed friend, there is little that I can 
add to the splendid eulogies spoken by 
other Members. It has been my privi- 
lege to serve with him on the Committee 
on Ways and Means. He was a valuable 
member of the committee and had an 
unfailing sense of devotion to duty. All 
who knew him loved him ané he will be 
sorely missed both in the committee and 
in the House. Sid Camp has left a host 
of warm friends and the Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss. My deepest sympa- 
they goes to the members of his family. 





Congressmen Need Raise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing words of Drew Pearson should 
give us “food for thought.” ‘They are 
part of his column which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of August 18, 1954. 

CONGRESSMEN NEED RAISE 


It may sound strange coming from one 
who has done his share of criticizing Con- 
gress, but in my opinion it would be a 
tragedy if Congress did not come back this 
fall to vote a pay raise both for judges and 
Congressmen themselves. 

President Eisenhower urged such a pay 
boost last year. A commission was ap- 
pointed, a recommendation made, but now 
all has been forgotten. 

Congressmen and Federal judges are still 
struggling along on salaries that few sim- 
llarly qualified professional men would work 
for, though somé are getting tired and re- 
signing. 

In the old days, the Senate was a rich 
man’s corporation, where a Member could 
afford to work for nothing. And the re- 
sultant legislation, as could be expected, 
benefited the rich. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has featured those who got kick- 
backs from their staff, private expense ac- 
counts a la Nixon, or skimped their families. 


Few men in any job these days -have to 
maintain two houses, unless they are cor- 
poration executives and get paid for it. But 
a Congressman must keep a home in his 
district and a home in Washington, esspeci- 
ally if he has children. The expense is ter- 
rific. 

On top of this, few people are called upon 
to work longer hours than a United States 
Senator. 


The ordinary citizen working such hours 
would have gone on strike long ago, whether 
union or nonunion, 

Yet most Members of Congress are con- 
scientious, honest men. This writer hap- 
pens to have exposed irregularities, helped 
send four Congressmen to jail in recent 
years. However, I am certain these do not 
represent the congressional average. 

What's bound to happed is that if con- 
@ressional salaries are not “increased, the 
caliber of our legislators will go down and 
down. 

Since Congressmen hesitate to vote them- 
selves an increase before elections, I sug- 
gest that the House return after November, 
when the Senate will have to return to vote 
on McCarTHy anyway, and then both take 
up the long overdue question of congres- 
sional and judicial salaries. 


Our Liberty Is Not Expendable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with excerpts from an address by Eric 
Peterson, general secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, made at the IAM summer in- 
stitute at Madison, Wis. 

Our Liserry Is Nor ExPENDABLE 

The changing times have brought to Amer- 
ican labor a greater interest and a grave re- 
sponsibility in the world scene. If we would 
remain free, we cannot ignore the threat to 
the freedoms of all of us which are con- 
tained in the plottings and activities of im- 
perialistic communism. 

We must be alert to recognize the cynical 
lies behind the ever changing false faces put 
on by the Communists to trick us. These 
masks are worn to disguise the cruel and 
heartless exploitation of all workers in Com- 
munist countries. 

If the free people of the world are to be 
victorious in this struggle, if we are to re- 
main leaders of the free world, we of the 
American labor movement must do our part 
in exposing and identifying Communist 
trickery. 

We must recognize, for example, that Com- 
munists use the slogans of peace as instru- 
ments of war, that they use the slogans of 
prosperity, justice, and self-rule to enslave 
nations. 

STOCKHOLM PETITION 

All of us still remember the Stockholm 
peace petition circulated by the Communists 
4 years ago. That so-called peace petition 
was launched in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
March 19, 1950—almost 3 months to the day 
before their invasion of South Korea. 

The Stockholm peace petition was part of 
the military plan for the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea. Its objective was to 
arouse world sentiment against the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons by the United States 
to such a pitch that South Korea could be 
invaded without fear that atomic weapons 
would be used against the Communist forces 
there. 

Let us never fail to point out that the 
Communist Government of Russia also has 
a well-developed atomic weapons program. 
Let us point out again and again that it is 
Russia that refuses to agree to any program 
for international control of atomic arma- 
ments that would include international in- 
spection of atomic energy plants. The 
United States and Canada are not only will- 
ing but have committed themselves to such 
& program. 

Anyone who knows the truth, knows the 
enormity of the Communist lies. They call 
themselves the party of peace. Yet, they 
continue to prepare for war. 

ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Communist 
propaganda praises the preparations for 
aggressions. In other countries, anyone 
who would prepare to resist their aggression 
is labeled a warmonger. 

The whole purpose of the Communist 
peace offensive is to trick us into slackening 
our preparations to resist their next aggres- 
sion 


I point this out to you today because I am 


“peace campaign. 
As a prelude to the invasion of what country? 
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Formosa? Southern Indochina? fran? 
Yugoslavia? We don’t know who is next on 
their time table. 

It’s our job to help make our neighbors 
understand that when a Communist uses 
the word peace, he is doing it to help the 
military plans of the international Commy. 
nist movement. 


4 NEW FALSE FACE 


During the past few weeks, the Communist 
Party in this country—what's left of that 
miserable band—has changed its line once 
again. And, once again they are putting on 
a new false face. In this one, they are try. 
ing to convince us that they are sincere aq. 
vocates of democracy and Americanism, 
For the next few weeKs or months, they are 
going to try to persuade Americans—incluq. 
ing trade union members—to work for a na. 
tional policy of “peaceful coexistence” with 
communism. 

They are going to masquerade—as they 
have before—as champions of the working- 
man. The Communists, of course, have g 
great contempt for workingmen. They think 
that a change of line and a few slogans 
will make us forget all about their purpose 
and their real program—as printed up long 
ago in the basic literature of the Communist 
Party and as practiced in every Communist 
country. 

Do they think we cannot read their labor 
laws? Laws that deny workers the elemen- 
tary rights of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of association? Laws that 
in Russia, for example, send a machinist to 
jail if a locomotive breaks down after he 
has repaired it? Laws that make a worker 
financially Mable for spoilage? Laws that 
carry jail sentences for lateness for work? 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


As honest union members, we cannot live 
& peaceful coexistence with any group that 
has as its basic purposes the suppression of 
our individual and group liberties. 

Nothing in the Communist drive for world 
domination provides us with any evidence 
that they have any intention of living peace- 
fully with the free world. The evidence is 
all to the contrary. For that reason, we 
cannot support any policy of coexistence with 
communism whether proposed by Commu- 
nists or anyone else. 

Nor can we live in peaceful coexistence 
with any other group that seeks to suppress 
our American liberties—even though they 
pretend to do it In the name of fighting 
communism, 


VALUE OF FREEDOM 


We in the International Association of 
Machinists believe in the free American Way 
of life. We believe that a man is innocent 
until he is proven guilty. We believe every 
man is entitled to a fair trial—no matter 
what wrongdoing he is charged with. We 
believe that every man has the right to dis- 
sent and that he should be encouraged to, 
if that is his honest belief. We believe in 
the American 2-party political system and 
We oppose anyone who would seek to change 
the opposition with treason because he 
hasn’t always agreed with it. We are against 
the introduction of totalitarian methods in 
America. That is why we are dead against 
McCarthyism. 

We in the International Association of 
Machinists stand for peace. At the same 
time, we believe that there are things wort) 
fighting for. Freedom is one of them. 

We—the organized workers of America— 
are living, incontrovertible proof of the value 
of freedom. Only in a free society can a labor 
movement such as ours exist. Only through 
a free labor movement can wage earners 
achieve the dignity, justice and opportunity 
which are their birthright. 

. So, we must educate ourselves in thes? 
troubled times to a realization of national 

problems and to an ability ” 
do our part in solving them. 
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The Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said hereabouts that the atomic energy 
pill will soon be considered in the House 
and that only 2 days will be allowed for 
debate and discussion. 

The bill is compiled of some 107 pages 
of technical provision and complex 
phraseology. It affects a $12 billion in- 
vestment of the American taxpayers and 
whatever final law we enact will reach 
into the destiny of many generations to 
come. 

It is, therefore, my earnest hope and 
plea that the leadership will insure that 
no restriction of time be placed upon dis- 
cussion of perhaps the most vital sub- 
ject yet to be presented to this Congress 
or indeed any other Congress. 

As the bill now reads it is objectionable 
to me, and I think a great many others, 
primarily because it negatives the non- 
partisan public-power policy of this 
country that has been developed since 
1902. That occurs because of the current 
absence in the measure of any reliable 
safeguard against exploitation of atomic 
power by private utilities. It practically 
forbids the Atomic Energy Commission 
to operate in the commercial power field 
which simply means that the taxpayers 
will have to pay for further experimen- 
tation, from which the private utilities 
will ultimately benefit. 

There are many deficiencies in the bill 
as it now stands but, in the public inter- 
est and recognition of the tremendous 
amount of money that has come out of 
the average taxpayer’s pocket, two major 
improvements must be inserted in the 
act before, in my judgment, it should be 
approved. , 

The present patent provision must be 
corrected to insure that no atomic de- 
velopment monopoly can be established 
by those few firms privileged to carry out 
the original atomic energy research un- 
der Government contract and subsidy. 

The provision restricting the Atomic 
Energy Commission from producing 
atomic power for Government-operated 
plant uses and also making it available 
for public consumption through rural 
electric cooperatives and municipal 
agencies must also be removed in defer- 
ence to the power-consuming public and 
Protection against unjust profiteering. 

Isincerely remind the Members of this 
House that a heavy moral obligation rests 
upon us with respect to this particular 
legislation. Let us give this vitally im- 
portant subject the long and careful and 
serious consideration it warrants. We 
can do no less to merit the continuing 
trust and confidence of the people who 
came to legislate for the general 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Mr. M. Jay Racusin. This is the 
second of two articles describing some 
of the accomplishments and objectives 
over the years of the leading philan- 
thropic foundations of this country. 
The first article has already been made 
a part of the ReEcorp. 

It appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 17, 1954, and is as 
follows: 

Support For Foop RESEARCH, MEDICINE, 
ASTRONOMY, AND FOREIGN GOOD WILL 
AMONG THE CONTRIBUTIONS 

(By M. Jay Racusin) 

For more than twenty years a group of 
scientists on the southwestern tip of Cape 
Cod have been quietly working on a little 
known project under the name of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. This work, 
like many others, represents another im- 
portant. tangible instance of the efforts 
made by the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations. 

The scientists have been searching for new 
mass resources of protein food. The late 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, atomic scientist and 
former head of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, had warned the world that 
unless new, limitless sources of such food 
were found, the increase in population over 
the next 50 years would bring tremendous 
social upheavals. 

These scientists recently reported they had 
found untold wealth of the necessary nutri- 
tion in the ocean and that it could easily be 
made availabie to man. They are devising 
methods by which the hungry peoples of the 
world, without any knowledge of the sea, 
may feed themselves unstintingly from its 
bounty, and avoid the social upheavals pre- 
dicted by Dr. Compton. 

The thousands of scientists, scholars, and 
educators who have been financially nursed 
through their studies by these and many 
foundations, the scores of colleges, univer- 
sities, hospitals, research centers and pro- 
fessional organizations that have ‘received 
millions from them for scientific and educa- 
tional advancement represent values to the 
community and the Nation which, though 
intangible, are incalculable. 

SMALL AID, BIG RESULT 


Sometimes a small grant to a faltering 
scientist at a crucial moment has produced 
spectacular results. In this category is the 
case of Dr. Leonard Colebrook, former di- 
rector of the laboratory of Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital in England. He was looking for a 
remedy to reduce the number of deaths and 
infections of women in childbirth. He re- 
ceived a grant for the purpose from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

In 1936 he reported that he had been de- 
veloping and experimenting with a drug pro- 
duced by the Pasteur Institute, a changed 
version of the German chemical, prontosil, 
and that it had amazing powers in protecting 
women in childbirth from infections. He 
called his drug sulfanilimide. It had its 
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derivatives have been useful in the cure of 
forms of meningitis, pneumonia and other 
diseases. 

Another Rockefeller Foundation fellow, 
Dr. Edwin J. Cohn, developed a plasma frac- 
tion and transfusion technique at the Har- 
vard Medical School during World War II 
which has become part of the blood-bank 
service of the American Red Cross. 

The Rockefeller Foundation provided fi- 
nancial assistance to Dr. Ernest A. Lawrence, 
inventor of the cyclotron, to perfect his early 
models, and provided money for the 184-inch 
model that was the key tool for the re- 
search work that produced the atom bomb. 
The same foundation financed the success- 
ful search for human sex hormones. And 
it provided fellowships for specialized train- 
ing for 23 of the leading scientists who later 
worked on the first atom ‘bomb. 


A DOUBLE UNIVERSE 


In 1928 the California Institute of Tech- 
nology began work on a project to double 
the size of the universe for human eyes. It 
was the 200-inch telescope at Mount Palo- 
mar, the largest telescope in the world. The 
Rockefeller Foundation financed the entire 
venture and had put up a total of $6,500,000 
when the telescope began functioning in 
January 1949. 

The same foundation, in 1910, initated a 
project to suppress hookworm and yellow 
fever in the South. Within 5 years and with 
the expenditure of millions on expeits, 
equipment and medicaments, the two dis- 
eases were brought under control. 

The foundation’s work on these and other 
diseases, including malaria and the yaws, 
was extended throughout the world. In In- 
dia, particularly, where 60 to 80 percent of 
the population were found to be infected 
with one or another of these ailments, the 
job of eradication brought economic im- 
provement and health to millions of the 
people. 

In the 1940's, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
apprised of a serious food problem in Mex- 
ico, developed corn and wheat-growing 
projects there with such success that the 
food yield was increased by around 30 per- 
cent. This project was copied in other 
areas throughout the world where food 
shortages existed. . 


In 1946, the Rockefeller Foundation 
financed the establishment at Columbia 
University of the Russian Institute, provid- 
ing instruction and information on Russian 
affairs. Army, Navy, Air Force, and State 
Department representatives have been re- 
ceiving training there on how to deal with 
Russian and Communist problems. The in- 
stitute has received high praise from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for its services as a “corner- 
stone of our defense against communism.” 

The Berkshire Music Center, a training 
school for musicians, is also a philanthropy 
of the Rockefeller charities. 

WORK IN FOREIGN FIBLD 


Outstanding in the foreign field as a 
means of promoting good will is the venture 
of the Ford Foundation in a village-improve- 
ment program. It is going forward in 43,000 
villages in India, and is expected to be op- 
erating in all of the country’s 500,000 villages 
by 1963. 

The Ford Foundation has also made a 
special effort in the field of television which 
it is seeking to develop as a powerful me- 
dium of public education. Its omnibus 
program, a phase of its TV-Radio Workship, 
over 82 stations, is said to reach a maximum 
of 18 million persons weekly throughout the 
country. Another , Excursion, for 
young people, is said to have a weekly audi- 
ence of 9 million. 
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The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, has aided some 1,500 writers, 
artists and all types of professional students 
with fellowships to enable them to develop 
latent talents. Among these fellows have 
been Stephen Vincent Benet, author of John 
Brown’s Body, and Thomas Wolfe, who wrote 
Look Homeward, Angel. Many other foun- 
dations have contributed in this field. 

In the list of foundation contributions 
there is also the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, financed by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art at Washington, erected and 
largely stocked by the A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust. 

The above list is but a sampling of some 
of the tangible good things the foundations 
of the Nation have accomplished. 


STRONG SOCIAL FORCES 


Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, of the United States 
Office of Education, ranked foundations 
only immediately below school, church and 
government as among the most influential 
social forces of our time. 

Their tremendous achievements have 
been conceded in the recent report of the 
Reece House Committee Investigating Tax- 
Exempt Foundations. “Innumerable pubiic 
benefits,” said the report, “are traceable to 
the philanthropies in which foundations 
have been engaged. Both in volume and 
kind their benefits must appear to any stu- 
dent of this subject to have been without 
parallel. And in the vast majority of in- 
stances they must be regarded as beyond 
question, either from the standpoint of 
their conformity to the intentions of their 
donors, or from the standpoint of the truly 
American quality of their consequences.” 





Which Page Do You Read?—Big GOP 
Dailies Jubilant in Editorials—Job Lay- 
off Stories Are Another Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unlikely that the slick 
propaganda of reactionary columnists 
will succeed in having many people be- 
lieve that black is white and that good 
is bad. This brain-washing technique 
now being used to deceive the public in- 
dicates what little respect these writers 
have for the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. This desperate effort to 
popularize the record of the Eisenhower 
administration is being made by the Re- 
publican press all over the Nation. A 
good example of what is being done is 
given in an article by Don Smith, pub- 
licity director of the Ohio CIO. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith Mr. 
Smith's article which was published re- 
cently in the CIO News: 

Waicn Pace Do You Reap?—Brc GOP Dares 
JUBILANT IN Eprror1aLs—Jos Layorr Sro- 
RIES ARE ANOTHER MATTER 
Ever since unemployment started to in- 

crease under the present administration, 

most Ohio papers have been beside them- 
selves trying to cover the whole thing up. 

You could hardly blame them in a way. 
After all, 20 years is a long time to wait for 
a@ Republican President. 
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The editorial page is an interesting page 
to read these days because it is here that the 
papers really ignore the facts. The papers’ 
columnists also join in the campaign. 

We noticed recently that the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer was doing a dandy job of ignor- 
ing the facts. 

One of its columnists, Philip Porter, wrote 
a column in which he poked fun at what 
he called the “prophets of doom” for their 
warnings about the anemic state of our econ- 
omy. Porter poked fun because he said such 
dire predictions were only echoes now. They 
were echoes now because things were fine 
and looking better, Porter wrote. 

One editorial entitled “The Recession Re- 
cedes” assured its readers, “Calm optimism 
over business prospects is sweeping the coun- 
try.” 

But in the news columns which are based 
primarily on fact, the Plain Dealer reported— 
on the same day Porter’s “everything is rosy” 
column appeared—that “Akron began to 
feel the pinch of poor relief today when city 
council's finance committee approved trans- 
fering $50,000 into the relief account * * *. 
This marked the first time since before 
World War II that the general fund was 
tapped for poor relief.” 

And this one from Mansfield, Ohio: “With 
county relief rolls growing here, Richland 
County Commissioners today announced a 
plan to put able-bodied but jobless men to 
work on county work crews. The relief-roll 
workers will earn up to $5 a day, which will 
be credited on their grocery and rent bills.” 

In short, the editorial writers fly in the 
face of the facts printed in their own news- 
papers. While they are attempting to put 
rose-colored glasses on their readers, their 
news columns are printing the true facts of 
the case. 

Now that the one-party press has a Re- 
publican President, it just can’t admit that 
business and people aren’t as well off as under 
the Democrats. 

If people started to believe such things, 
they might elect some Democrats to office. 
So, the papers must do their best to protect 
the “new team.” And they do it by con- 
stantly reassuring their readers that times 
have improved since January 1953. 

The only trouble is that many of their 
readers may be looking at such editorials and 
columns as they stand in line to collect 
their unemployment checks. 





GOP Farm Program Is Divide and Conquer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
appearing in the September 1954 issue of 
the Democratic Digest, entitled “GOP 
Farm Program Is Divide and Conquer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Farm Procram Is Divipz AND CONQUER 

On the eve of the House vote on the Eisen- 
hower farm program, Vice President Nixon 
and Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
took to the airwaves and tried to explain to 
the country why the administration had 
abandoned General Eisenhower's campaign 
Promises and was advocating lower farm 
price supports. 
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But the next day the authoritative Wall 
Street Journal revealed the real underlying 
reason for the repudiation of 1952's golden 
promises: the Republican high command, re. 
ported the Journal, is convinced that “the 
GOP stands to gain more votes by advocating 
flexible price supports than it can hope to 
win by accepting another year or more of the 
present 90-percent price guaranties. ‘The 
GOP’s sharp-pencil boys are convinced that 
control of Congress in this fall’s elections 
will be decided not on the farms but in the 
cities.” 

The Journal had finally voiced what many 
others had begun to suspect—that the 
months ahead are to see a concerted cam- 
paign on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to drive a wedge between the farmer 
and the city dweller, to set one economic 
group against another. 

This theme showed itself early in Benson's 
tenure as the Government’s top farm official. 
In April 1953, barely 3 months after he haq 
taken office, Benson told the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors that unless costs 
of the price-support program were cut down, 
“the customers in the cities will turn against 
the program and may result in throwing it 
all out.” 

The potential farm-city split can always 
be exploited by anyone who seeks to peddle 
the argument that lower farm supports will 
mean lower food prices to consumers. But 
the facts show that although farm prices 
have fallen 7 percent since the Republicans 
took over, food prices to the housewives have 
remained at peak highs. 

The farm-city split can also be exploited 
by anyone who chooses to ignore the fact 
that farm-price supports are not mere hand. 
outs to farmers, but prosperity insurance for 
the entire Nation—white-collar workers, la- 
borers, businessmen, large and small. Since 
Ezra Benson took office, cash receipts from 
farm marketings have fallen about $2 bil- 
lion. This represents a $2 billion drop in 
the market for automobiles, clothes, ap- 
pliances, farm equipment, and other prod- 
ucts, which are manufactured in the cities. 
Farm implement dealers and workers don't 
need to be told about how farmers and city 
folk must depend on each other; acute un- 
employment in that industry tells the story 
graphically. 

Any Secretary of Agriculture has it within 
his power to point out this interdependence 
and heal over a potential farm-city split, or 
to fan the flames of the city revolt against 
the farmer. Ezra Benson has chosen the 
latter course. In January of this year he 
presented to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee some figures purporting to show that the 
cost of the farm program since 1932 has been 
more than $16 billion, and wondered “At 
what point will the 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up * * * and 
demand not revision but outright elim‘na- 
tion of all direct aid to agriculture?” 

Outraged Senators protested the $16 bil- 
lion figure. Some days later, Benson quietly 
submitted to the committee a new set of 
figures, which showed the total cost of the 
farm price-support program to be one-six- 
teenth of his original cost figure. 

It would be a mistake, however, to attrib- 
ute this Benson campaign entirely to the 
political calculations of the Republican 
sharp pencil boys. Benson actually believes 
in a philosophy that is a sharp departure 
from the thinking that underlies the Demo- 
cratic farm program. 

Two Benson statements give the key to 
this new philosophy. One, made during his 
first press conference as Secretary of Ast! 
culture, has to do with farm price supports 
which, for the past two decades have been 
looked on as prosperity insurance for the 
entire Nation. Now they are regarded 8s 
mere disaster insurance, designed to protect 
the farmer against a curious phenomeno® 
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which Mr. Benson calls “undue disaster.” 
Many farmers are disturbed at the thought 
that there exists, in Benson’s mind, such a 
thing as @ due disaster—something which 
is coming to the farmers regardless. 

The other Benson statement is reminis- 
cent of the philosophy of the late Andrew 
Mellon, who believed that “a little unemploy- 
ment is a good thing.” Ezra Benson seems 
to feel that “a little insecurity” (“the spur of 
insecurity,” as Benson puts it) is also a good 
thing for the soul, especially the farmer's 
soul. 

The championing of this philosophy has 
been given the flavor of a righteous moral 
crusade both by Eisenhower and by Benson. 

Benson is fond of telling reporters who 
come to interview him that the farmers will 
come around to his point of view for the 
simple reason that his beliefs are right. Be- 
ginning with his very first press conference, 
Benson’s statements and speeches have been 
studded with phrases such as, “the guiding 
principle [of my administration] will be to 
strengthen the individual integrity, freedom, 
and the very moral fiber of each citizen.” 

Throughout, there is an implication that 
the farmers are a selfish, greedy, immoral lot 
to expect their Government to help them in 
their lonely fight against not only the 
hazards of nature but the more important 
hazard of a totally free and unpredictable 
market. But as a leading farm spokesman 
commented, “It’s all very well for Ike and 
Benson to moralize about the virtues of 
austerity and the importance of farmers 
standing on their own feet, but I'd be more 
impressed if the President applied some of 
this philosophy to his business pals. Ap- 
parently it’s wrong and immoral to back up 
the farmers, but perfectly all right to fix up 
the big business boys with tariff protection, 
tax writeoffs, giveaways of our natural re- 
sources, and all sorts of other subsidies 
running into the billions.” 

During Benson’s first year In Washington, 
he was most often portrayed by reporters as 
asincere, naive, and totally candid man, who 
assumed his high office untutored in the 
ways of Washington life, armed only with his 
high moral convictions. “Benson: Prayer, 
Persuasion and Parity” was the headline on 
an early newspaper profile of Benson, 

To veteran Washington correspondents, 
this was not quite a faithful portrait of the 
Ezra Benson they had Known as a Wash- 
ington lobbyist during 4 years of World War 
II, who had sought to emasculate wartime 
price controls, pushed antilabor legislation, 
and blocked efforts to improve the lot of 
Mexican farmworkers. These reporters were 
well aware that Benson is no Washington 
novice, and that he knows his way around 
the corridors on Capitol Hill. 

Benson’s highly touted principles began to 
pale even to Washington newcomers when 
one of his first major actions was to con- 
tinue dairy price supports at their existing 
high level. This obviously went against his 
own personal convictions, since a year later 
— lowered dairy supports a full 15 per- 
cent, 

The Secretary’s tendency toward sancti- 
moniousness also made it more difficult for 
many to swallow his spending of Government 
funds to furnish a Government-owned cot- 
tage on Government land for his own week- 
end use. 

But if, as seems to be the case, Benson 
believes in “a little insecurity” for the farm- 
er, he has stood behind that belief, for 
his policies have surely been well designed 
to achieve that alm. Chief among these is 
his decision that price supports on 5 of the 6 
basic commodities (wheat, cotton, corn, 
Peanuts, and rice) should be placed on a 
sliding scale from 75 to 90 percent 
“ parity (the measure of fair prices to farm- 
‘rs in relation to prices they pay for things 
they buy), replacing the present minimum 
90 percent supports, 
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Neither Ezra Benson nor Dwight Eisen- 
hower seemed concerned by the direct vio- 
lation of General Eisenhower's categorical 
pledge at Brookings, S. Dak., during the 1952 
campaign: “The Republican Party is pledged 
to the sustaining of the 90 percent parity 
price support, and it is pledged even more 
than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100 percent parity, with the guar- 
anty in the price supports of 90.” 

The Benson-Eisenhower formula of lower 
price supports opens up the possibility that 
at the very time the economy is declining, 
farm price supports will be lowered, thus 
cutting farm income and purchasing power 
and hastening the decline. 

One Washington observer has wisecracked, 
“I guess Ezra Benson has never read General 
Eisenhower’s campaign speeches. He cer- 
tainly leads the Cabinet in the broken-prom- 
ise department.” The record bears out the 
reporter’s observation. 

General Eisenhower pledged himself, for 
example, to foster rural electrification. But 
Ezra Benson impounded REA loan funds 
already provided by Congress, made drastic 
cuts in other REA loan funds, and abolished 
many of the technical services which the 
Government used to provide REA coopera- 
tives. 

General Eisenhower complained, during 
the 1952 campaign, that soil-conservation 
work was proceeding too slowly. His Secre- 
tary of Agriculture cut soil’ soil conservation 
and flood-control floods by roughly half, 
and reorganized the renowned Soil Conser- 
vation Service in such a way, experts say, as 
to destroy its technical competence. 

The general spoke disparagingly, 2 years 
ago, of the moral bankruptcy of the Bran- 
nan plan. Yet this year he and his Agricul- 
tural Secretary have recommended a system 
for supporting wool prices described by the 
Omaha World-Herald as “the Brannan plan, 
lock, stock, and barrel.” This wool plan 
was suggested as early as 1946 by former 
Agriculture Secretary CLINTON ANDERSON. 

Another 1952 pledge was to end what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had called regimentation of 
the farmers. Yet Ezra Benson has insti- 
tuted what are generally agreed to be the 
tightest production controls in the history 
of the farm program. 

But the broken pledge that contains the 
most disturbing symptom of Benson's phi- 
losophy is the often-repeated Eisenhower 
promise to “increase farmer participation” 
and to have the farm program “farmer-run.” 
Not only has Ezra Benson ordered new Fed- 
eral employees (whom Eisenhower had called 
agricrats in 1952) to perform functions for- 
merly carried on by farmer-elected commit- 
teemen; more important, he has placed 
bankers, businessmen, and middlemen, rather 
than farmers, in key spots in the Agricul- 
ture Department. As Business Week maga- 
zine reported, “there’s no doubt that top 
staffers are probably more properly classified 
as businessmen than as farmers.” 

This business influence is reflected in the 
operation of Benson’s department. Many 
Democratic Senators and Representatives 
from the Southwest observed last summer 
that the administration’s program to aid 
the drought-stricken cattlemen, when it was 
finally put into operation, had the effect of 
helping the packers and processors far more 
than the cattle growers. 

Bankers have benefited from the adminis- 
tration’s application of its “tight money” 
policy to the farmers. The cost of obtaining a 
Government-price-support loan has been 
raised by one-half percent, the benefit going 
to the bankers who handle these loans. 

The entire Government loan program has 
been aciministered in an almost miserly way. 
When last year’s southwestern drought 
pushed many small cattlemen to the brink 
of bankruptcy, Ezra Benson refused to give 
them the temporary loans that would see 
them through the crisis; he had to be forced 
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by Congress to institute an emergency loan 
program. 


And as Benson continued to push his 
lower price-support program, Agriculture De- 
partment figures revealed that farmers’ parity 
ratio had slipped to the lowest point since 
March 1941. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following review from 
the Derry Journal: 


IRELAND: THE FINANCES OF PARTITION 
(Review by “Commentator’’) 


The ramifications of the Belfast Govern- 
ment’s financial relations with Britain have 
all along been a mystery to most people. 
They are completely beyond the man-in-the- 
street. The Government's own supporte;s 
have never Seen able to make hear nor tail of 
them; even its party members have repeat- 
edly confessed themselves to be in the dark 
on the subject. “I have for 3 years,” said 
Mr. A. F. Wilson, Member of Parliament, 
“been trying to get a grip on the precise sit- 
uation. In -site of the Minister's (Major 
Sinclair’s) able manner even now I have not 
fully got the grasp of the whole situation.” 

Small blame to a backbencher like Mr. 
Wilson for being unable to figure it out when 
it appears at times to be beyond even the 
Minister himself, as when his statement that 
“the six counties only received from reserved 
revenue whatever is sufficient to meet their 
own requirements” was belied by the fact 
that on quite a number of occasions the 
amounts paid over by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer considerably exceeded in fact the 
amounts necessary to bridge the gap between 
Stormont’s revenue and expenditure. Even 
the official statements of accounts in Britain 
and in Belfast do not always agree. 


British parliamentarians in general are 
completely ignorant with regard to the posi- 
tion and most of them in-any event could 
not care less, which just suits the British 
Government's policy to a tee. British minis- 
terial answers to occasional queries on the 
subject are so reticent and evasive as to 
suggest a conspiracy of silence such as they 
maintain on the question of partition in 
general. They have even been known to lend 
themselves to a complete misconception as 
when one of them described as correct a 
statement by the egregious Professor Savory 
to the effect that “the net amount paid by 
‘Northern’ Ireland since the ‘Northern’ Ire- 
land Government came into existence in 
1922 is no less than £194 million sterling. 
That is the net contribution by ‘Northern’ 
Ireland as a contribution to the British 
Treasury”—a statement which the British 
Treasury officials must have known to be 
sheer nonsense. 


UNVEILED 


Two years ago the subject came under an 
embarrassing limelight for Stormont in a 
series of articles by Mr. G. C. Duggan, C. B., 
Oo. B. E., LL. D., retired principal assistant 
secretary to the Six County ministry of 
finance and comptroller and auditor-gen- 
eral for the area. From his intimate knowl- 
edge of the working of the system he re- 
vealed the trend in Stormont’s financial 
relations with Britain which had steadily 
reduced the former to a mere underling of 
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the imperial exchequer, while retaining the 
trappings of a semi-independent legislature. 

Now comes a book which puts the whole 
system under the microscope of research 
by a highly qualified and competent mind in 
such matters and which, with copious ref- 
erence to all the available figures and other 
data, lays bare for the first time the full 
story of the working of Britain's financial 
transactions with the Belfast Government 
from the start, insofar as they cannot be 
cloaked by the devious devices of either gov- 
ernment. The book is entitled “Ireland— 
Finances of Partition” (Published by Clon- 
more & Reynolds, Dublin, 18/—) and the au- 
thor is Labhras O Nuallain, honors graduate 
in economics and political science of Uni- 
versity College, and also of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Thoroughly versed in the sphere 
of applied economics, he has made a par- 
ticularly intensive study of the economic 
and social structure of the six-county area 
and his book, a masterly survey of a subject 
rendered particularly abstruse and cloudy by 
the modus operandi of the partitionists, has 
by dint of the keenest scrutiny and research 
at last dispelled the fog that has surrounded 
the financial aspect of the question. 

It might be thought that a book which 
is based largely and of necessity on a mass 
of statistical and other detail proper to the 
subject of high finance and departmental 
operations would make dry reading for the 
tyro in such matters, but this is not so in the 
case of Mac Ui Nuallain’s work. For run- 
ning through his minute examination of the 
whole maze of intergovernmental maneuvers 
and transactions with which the book pri- 
marily deals is the documented and deeply 
informative account of the inside working 
of the policy by which partition is main- 
tained by a system of imperial intrigue and 
manipulation on the financial as on the 
political side and in the former will be 
found a key to much in the latter. If, 
therefore, Irish readers, whatever about Eng- 
lish ones, would inform themselves of the 
deeper and more subtle forces at work in 
the mutilation of this country they will find 
this revealing book anything but the dry- 
as-dust thing that the subject of economics 
and political science might seem to the non- 
academic mind to be. 


THE BRIBE 


From the background of the earlier Anglo- 
Trish financial relations it proceeds to ex- 
amine the financial side to the imperial 
overtures leading up to the Partition Act of 
1920. Therein we find the British Govern- 
ment playing the same double game as sub- 
sequently in the case of the Boundary Com- 
mission; pretending, for the deception of 
Nationalist Ireland, to be threatening Sir 
James Craig with financial pressure, as later 
with the pretense of territorial pressure, to 
go in with the rest of Ireland, while in 
reality providing Craig and Co. with every 
intimate assurance of imperial backing, fi- 
nancial, territorial, and otherwise, in pur- 
suance of the bridgehead policy. Mac Ui 
Nuallain’s account of the sequel to that 1920 
transaction in the continual badgering of 
the British Governments by their Belfast 
confederates for the full price of maintain- 
ing partition, resulting in a series of finan- 
cial accommodations down to this day, 
makes absorbing reading. 

It is a story of downright self-interest on 
both sides, and of each seeking to make the 
most for its own ends of what was a self- 
seeking and sordid bargain from its incep- 
tion, It reveals the old British flair for ex- 
ploitation, at the cheapest price to itself, 
conflicting with the six-county unionist de- 
termination not to be outplayed at a game 
in which each side had the measure of, and 
as bad a political conscience, as the other. 
Whenever the British ever showed any signs 
of kicking at the Belfast claims for sub- 
vention which grew ever more repetitive and 
importunate as time went on, the latter 
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always held a trump card which gen- 
erally, or at least superficially, decided the 
issue in their favor—the fact, namely, that 
the six-county bridgehead piece of imperial 
strategy stood or fell by the subservience 
of the Belfast Government to that policy. 


POLITICAL BLACKMAIL 


Tt was in essence a policy of blackmail and 
it worked up to a point, and at a price, but 
as Mac Ui Nuallain’s book brings out, it 
was a deal in which Stormont was outdone 
in the longer run by the world’s most prac- 
tised experts in diplomatic cunning. When 
it was found, particularly in the industrial 
sphere, that the Six County statelet was, as 
Mr. Andrews later confessed, “a bad insur- 
ance risk,” and indeed a completely uneco- 
nomic unit for the critical purposes of an 
unemployment insurance scheme, save on 
the horrible assumption of an endless series 
of great wars, the Belfast Government had 
to look to Britain to avoid bankruptcy, which 
Britain, for her own political ends, had to 
avert. The result, after a deal of intergov- 
ernmental haggling, throughout which Stor- 
mont Ministers were seldom off the Imperial 
doorstep, was the series of reinsurance 
agreements whereby Britain had to under- 
take to foot the deficit in the unemployment 
fund in an area doomed to periodic depres- 
sion. r 

But—and this was the catch—the increas- 
ing and unavoidable dependence of the Bel- 
fast Government on Imperial subventions of 
various kinds (the reinsurance scheme 
more particularly) entailed, by the condi- 
tions of the deal, an ever-tightening grip by 
the Imperial paymasters on the whole sub- 
ordinate system of Government in Belfast— 
until at last it was reduced to a mere sub- 
office of Whitehall. 

ANNEXATION 


The most recent Stormont “Budget” has 
confirmed the trend described by Mac Ui 
Nuallain—the almost total annexation by 
the British Treasury of control over the 
finances of this area, whether of the directly 
reserved or the nominally transferred kind. 
According to the Partition Act of 1920 the 
financial relationship between the Belfast- 
run area and Britain was to be much the 
same as that which the 1914 Home Rule 
Act (save the mark) laid down for all Ire- 
land. That is to say, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would levy and collect most of the 
taxation here and out of it refund to the 
subordinate government such amount as its 
limited sphere of self-government required, 
while holding on to the rest for Imperial pur- 
poses. 

The amount thus to be retained in the case 
of the Partition Act was to be a fixed figure 
(first put at almost £8 million and reduced 
in 1922 to £6 million) and was to be known, 
euphemistically, as the Imperial contribu- 
tion. Whatever balance, if any, remained, 
was styled the residuary share of reserved 
taxation and was to be made over to the 
Belfast Government. As for the contribu- 
tion, the Latin dictum holds, memo dat 
quod non habet, for the truth is that the Im~ 
perial Government itself collects, and with- 
holds, that surplus of Imperial revenue from 
this area over and above what it chooses to 
refund for such of Stormont’s requirements 
as it approves. So that the contribution 
which the Imperial Exchequer retains is 
never in Stormont’s possession or control 
at all and therefore not in its power to give. 

The only moneys over which the Belfast 
regime had actual control at the outset were 
such comparatively trifling proportion of the 
total taxation of this area as was derived 
from the local or transferred taxes (confined 
to death duties, stamp duties, motor vehicles 
tax, entertainment tax, certain license 
duties and mineral rights duty—in an area 
that had no minerals). The proceeds of that 
very limited sphere of taxation that was 
transferred to the Belfast government were 
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but 10 percent of the total revenue collecteq 
from the area. What it did with that loca) 
revenue was to be its own affair. 


THE SHORT-LIVED AUTONOMY 


And so it remained until the Reinsur- 
ance Agreements whereby, under (black. 
mailing) pressure from the partition govern. 
ment, its imperial bosses were obliged to be- 
come guarantors of the Six County unem- 
ployment fund, which would otherwise have 
gone bankrupt; and later of the social serv. 
ices in this area, which would otherwise have 
been unsupportable. Not once, as Mac Ui 
Nuallain’s book brings out, was the Six 
County unemployment fund in balance from 
1922 until 1939, when the war situation 
brought its false boom to the rescue of the 
chronic depression in this area, with its 
totally unbalanced economy. 

The earlier reinsurance agreements to 
subsidize the local services, especially labor— 
for the increasing difficulties of the statelet 
made further begging missions and fresh 
agreements imperative—were accompanied by 
Stormont assurances that it would keep step 
with British developments and services, but 
in 1946 a significant clause was introduced 
in the agreement of that year. Thereafter 
Stormont became bound, not simply by its 
ministerial promises to follow British legisla- 
tion relative to the subsidized services in this 
area, but was specifically required by British 
statute to do so. 

That was the beginning of the end of any 
real powers of autonomy on its part, an abdi- 
cation that has since extended even to the 
case of its own transferred revenue, which 
is now subject like the rest of its income 
to British Treasury approval, as even Major 
Sinclair has admitted. Hence his annual pil- 
grimage to Whitehall on the eve of his 
budget to get the approval of his imperial 
overlords and wait upon their orders relative 
to the terms of that precious document. 


UNDER THE IMPERIAL THUMB 


This is how the Six County Comptroller- 
General in his report (1947-48) disclosed the 
complete financial subjection of this area, 
by a radical change in the relationship laid 
down in the 1920 act, and one never sub- 
mitted to either Parliament: 

“The ‘Northern’ Ireland budget will be 
agreed each year between the (Imperial) 
Treasury and the Ministry of Finance for 
submission to the Joint Exchequer Board” 
(a mythical body which is only another name 
for a form of appeal by Stormont to Caesar 
against Caesar). “All ‘Northern’ Ireland sup- 
plementary estimates arising in the course 
of a year will be furnished to the (British) 
Treasury for their information and agree- 
ment, as above.” 

Furthermore: “The (Belfast) Ministry will 
consult with the Treasury in advance, in re- 
spect of any items of ‘Northern’ Ireland ex- 
penditure other than expenditure on services 
in parity with Britain estimated to exceed 
£50,000.” 

In other words, any expenditure supposed- 
ly at the discretion of the Belfast Parliament 
is now subject like the rest to British Treas- 
ury approval. 

Could Stormont’s financial and budgetary 
subjection be more explicitly stated? The 
British Treasury has now assumed both in 
theory and in practice the controlling and 
deciding voice in all matters of Six County 
expénditures, of whatever kind, so that the 
distinction laid down in the Partition Act 
between reserved and transferred spheres of 
control has now gone by the board. In fact, 
the Comptroller-General, in reply to 4 
specific question on the point by the late Mr. 
MacManaway, confirmed that Stormont ¢x- 
penditure on “transferred” services had since 
1947-48 to be approved both in bulk, and ~ 
some extent even in detail, by the British 
Treasury. And yet, Unionist M. P.’s and their 
dull-witted electorate still fondly delude 
themselves that the Stormont Parliament § 
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anything more than a mere agency and hack 
of the Imperial Government Treasury. 

MR. WARNOCK’sS TWO VOICES 

A particularly blatant case in point of 
stormont’s subservience to the Imperial- will 
was the imposition on this area of the British 
revaluation measure in 1932 for purposes of 
extracting increased revenue, “A measure 
which,” said Mr. Warnock (speaking in 1940 
when he was a troublesome back-bencher on 
the way to promotion) “dealt a death blow 
to the financial structure of this country. 
This country is a poor country. It has no 
coal] and no mineral resources worth talking 
about so far as we know. It has no primary 
production except agriculture and it is utter 
nonsense that this country can maintain 
itself and make a contribution of 6 millions 
per annum” (the figure is now up to 20 mil- 
lions) “to any other country.” 

How different his story then from that of 
the Mr. Warnock who since his promotion 
has been busy depicting this same poor 
country in such flattering terms by contrast 
with his previous outcry. The late Major 
Sinclair in reply to the Mr. Warnock of those 
days could only point out that the six coun- 
ties had really no voice in the matter com- 
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tion itself Mr. Pollock (then Stormont Min- 
ister of Finance) silenced all Unionist oppo- 
sition to the measure with the blunt intima- 
tion, “We must pass this measure in this 
Parliament or have it forced on us at West- 
minster. That is definite.” 


STORMONT’S WAY OUT 


The limit in the absurdity in Stormont’s 
abject financial subjection to the British 
Government was reached in 1946 when Major 
Sinclair in his “budget” statement blurted 
out, in sympathy with the class to which he 
belongs, that he flatly disagreed with his 
boss, the British Socialist chancellor’s in- 
crease of death duties in the imperial budget 
of that year. Nevertheless, he could see no 
way, he said, under the parity commitment 
of avoiding the adoption of the British duties 
without modification—though death duties 
were within the category supposedly trans- 
ferred by the 1920 act to the Belfast Govern- 
ment’s control, Major Sinclair subsequently 
discovered an alternative method (with the 
British Treasury’s gracious permission) of 
sparing wealthy estates in this area under 
the levy in question, to the extent realized by 
raiding the charitable funds of the Catholic 
Mater Hospital instead. 


“THE IMPERIAL CONTRIBUTION” 


While Stormont propagandists like to 
boast, in British hearing, of the amounts 
this area has paid over in the form of the 
imperial contribution, they are a lot more 
reticent on the subject in their speeches for 
home consumption. For the fact is that 
from the outset, and more particularly in 
recent years, that imperial levy has been a 
sore point with the Ulster Scot, who would 
love to have his loyalty on the cheap, whereas 
he has had to pay for it, through the nose. 
Nor, even at that, has Britain come well out 
of the reckoning, either. Her imperial ad- 
ventures in later times have produced few 
Profitable propositions from the standpoint 
of the British . 

Mac Ui Nuallain in the Finances of Parti- 
tion has laid bare for the first time the whole 
truth, so far as it can be ascertained, about 
the imperial contribution concerning which 
Stormont pro has gone in for a half- 
‘ruth and has been two-faced even about 
that. For while it makes a loyalist virtue 
in the one breath of what it has paid to 
Britain, it does its utmost to get away with 
paying as little as-it can, or alternatively, to 
get back as much as possible, while stifling 
all the heart in its own camp on the 
by pleading that there 


Moreover, Mac Ui Nuallain points out, all 
the official figures for that imperial contribu- 
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tion, whether given out in Stormont or West- 
minster, are gross figures, The net figures 
when the imperial offsetting grants and sub- 
ventions, including the gift of the land an- 
nuities, are taken into account are never 
stated by either government; still less is the 
true contribution, that is to say, when the 
total, including the military, costs of the 
imperial occupation of this pale come into 
the reckoning. 
THE. WANGLE 


The account given by Mac Ui Nuallain of 
the visissitudes of the “contribution” itself 
throughout the years and of all the Belfast 
Government’s maneuvers with regard to it 
makes piquant reading indeed. From the 
start, persistent efforts were made by the 
Craigavon Government to wangle out of its 
financial commitments under Partition. As 
Mac Ui Nuallain shrewdly sums its. policy 
up: “Its determination was to exact the ut- 
most, financially, economically, and politi- 
cally, from the connection with Britain 
while at the same time endeavoring to 
whittle down the Belfast Government’s 
obligations under the financial clauses of 
the 1920 act.” 

In that it has been aided by successive 
British Governments, whether Socialist or 
Tory, for reasons of imperialist expediency. 
As often as not the terms of the 1920 act in 
that as in other respects have been quietly 
circumvented by intergovernmental arrange- 
ment or ministerial commitment without 
reference to the Westminster Parliament 
which, according to the statute, is the su- 
preme authority in all matters relating to 
this area. In consequence of the many 
maneuvers behind that Parliament’s back, 
the whole financial structure of the 1920 
act has been altered out of all recognition, 
generally to the financial advantage of the 
Belfast Government, but also, as we have 
seen, to the detriment and indeed near ex- 
tinction of such autonomy as the 1920 act 
purported to confer upon it. 

THE STRANGLEHOLD 


Ostensibly, the annual financial adjust- 
ments between the two Governments was to 
be determined an intangible body known as 
“the Joint Exchequer Board,” whose mem- 
bership was unknown to Six County Union- 
ists themselves, whose “deliberations” were 
private, and whose reports, if any, were un- 
published. Eventually such powers as were 
to be vested in that Board, which for aught 


~ anyone knows, never met at all, became 


simply a matter of its chairman’s signature 
to the necessary documents, and eventually 
passed to the British Treasury, whose officials 
have since ruled the Stormont financial roost 
without the remotest reference to any say in 
the matter by the Belfast Parliament itself. 
Stormont’s so-called budget is therefore 
unique in that it could not be rejected “con- 
stitutionally” by Stormont at all, as any 
such action would be completely ultra vires 
on the part of that parody and simulecrum 
of a democratic Parliament. 

As @& result of the decision of the Colwyn 
Committee in 1922 the Belfast Government 
was forbidden to whittle down “the Imperial 


- contribution” by embarking on any expen- 


diture on its own “in excess of the strict ne- 
cessities of the case”; so that it was rendered 
unable in the inter-war years to make any 
impression on the leeway that existed in 
these Six Counties in such things as hous- 
ing, water, sewage, and public medical serv- 
ices. Everyone in this area knows, on the 
subject’ of the housing more especially, the 
shocking result of that Imperial strangle- 
hold, plus the Six County’s Ascendancy’s in- 
difference in the matter. Throughout those 
years of inter-governmental maneuvering in 
the financial, as in the political sphere, the 
attitude of the Craigavan Government, ob- 
serves Mac Ui Nuallain, was a “strange mix- 
ture of wheedling and subservience.” 

At any rate the Colwyn Committee 
at this radical alteration of the terms of the 
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1920 act; that whereas in that act the “Im- 
perial contribution” was to be a first charge 
on the Six County revenue, it was now to be 
merely a contingent residue arrived at by a 
bureaucratic and most complicated formula, 
by British Treasury officials in a manner be- 
yond the will, or even the wits, of either 
Parliament or people. 
NEVER OFF THE DOORSTEP 

Meanwhile an ever-dwindling “Imperial 
contribution” became more and more offset 
by Imperial grants in aid, particularly with 
regard to the unemployment deadweight 
which this area meant for the Imperial pay- 
masters. 

The Belfast Troy government was signifi- 
cantly averse to footing any of the unem- 
ployment bill out of its own limited sphere 
of transferred taxation, since that was of a - 
kind that affected the propertied and com- 
mercial class in this area. So it fobbed off 
its unemployment problem on Britain. The 
joke was that if at any time the British un- 
employment fund became in need of the 
Belfast government’s benevolence the latter 
was to do the needful in its turn. One con- 
sequence of the British assumption of liabil- 
ity for the dole in this area was that the Six 
County Ministry of Labor, from being a 
transferred service, became a mere agency 
of the British Ministry. 

The Imperial contribution had meanwhile 
dwindled to the negligible sum of £24,000 in 
1935 and for 9 years before the war amounted 
to no net contribution at all, the mounting 
Imperial grants more than offsetting the con- 
tribution, which had become merely a tech- 
nical fiction. And all the time the Belfast 
government’s begging missions to London 
went on apace. “Sir James Craig has hardly 
been off the doormat of the treasury for 24 
hours during the last 4 years, begging for 
money from the British Treasury,” said 
Snowden—surely an ignominious spectacle. 

LOYALTY ATA PRICE 


Then came the war, from the outset of 
which Britain undertook, on the Belfast gov- 
ernment’s immediate representations, to foot 
the bill for all the wartime services in this 
area, including, laughably enough, the ex- 
pansion of the B specials, who never fired 
a shot in the war, except by way of misde- 
meanor. At the same time came a further 
shoal of Imperial subsidies, particularly in 
the agricultural sphere. 

But the imperial rate of taxation also 
soared and with it so, automatically, did the 
imperial contribution, until it reached over 
36 million in 1945. Again the unionist 
heartburning on that score became manifest, 
and again the Stormont Minister of Finance 
could only plead in reply that he had, alas, 
no option in the matter. 

Neither, ironically enough, could the Tory 
government in Belfast do other than follow 
almost verbatim the postwar Socialist legis- 
lation in Britain, of which necessity Stor- 
mont propaganda proceeded to make a 
unionist virtue. Needless to say, those post- 
war social services in this area had also to 
be covered—to an unspecified amount and 
by special arrangements not open to scrutiny 
by either parliament—by a financial guar- 
anty by the British treasury. 

BOILED DOWN 


An exhaustive investigation by Mac Ui 
Nuallain into all the available figures, from 
1921 to 1950, that is to say, so far as they 
can be gleaned at all through so much official 
reticence and hush-hush on the subject, 
leads to this estimate of the whole crazy 
criss-cross of accounts and contra-accounts, 
of imperial levies, recoupments and subven- 
tions by which the partition system is main- 
tained. 

Gross imperial contribution for the above 
period, £282,237,344; net amount after deduc- 
tion of all the grants-in-aid to Stormont, 
£226,186,333; true contribution (when all the 
ascertainable costs of the imperial establish- 
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ment in this area are also taken into ac- 
count), £81,615,924. Or an average of less 
than 3 million per annum. 

In fact, if the full costs of the occupation 
could be assessed, Mac Ui Nuallain is strongly 
of the opinion that the British treasury has 
over the years been definitely the loser in 
the whole transaction. 

SHORT OF CONSCRIPTION 

During the war the Belfast Parliament 
was stripped by sundry orders in council 
and defense regulations of even the sem- 
blance of an independent legislature and 
was reduced to a mere voting machine and 
mechanical recorder of decisions arrived at 
in Westminster. To all intents and pur- 
poses Britain took over complete control and 
did what she liked with the Six Counties— 
short of imposing conscription. The Irish 
national determination on that score, so 
firmly stated by Mr. de Valera, put the kibosh 
on any such idea. 

We have already seen that the operation 
of the reinsurance system and the con- 
ditions attaching to it meant that labor in 
this area was no longer a transferred service 
and the Belfast Ministry of Labor became 
in effect a mere agency of the British Min- 
istry. One clause of the 1920 act after an- 
other likewise went by the board, without 
formal reference to either Parliament. For 
the most part, these things were quietly ar- 
ranged in ministerial or departmental con- 
ferences or even per ministerial corre- 
spondence. When the British Ministry of 
Supply took over the domestic administra- 
tion of Britain’s war and post-war economy, 
and this area was sucked into the process, 
whatever substance there had been in the 
powers of the Stormont Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce, and it was little enough, 
became a mere shadow, hence its utter in- 
ability to make any impression on the pres- 
ent dole-ful situation in the diseased and 
disbalanced state of the Six County econ- 
omy—to which the war had come as a hor- 
rible kind of palliative when the Six County 
unemployment figure had topped the 100,000 
mark. 





INTO THE IMPERIAL POT 


the Minister merely as a local agricultural 
figurehead. Even that is only a part-time 
capacity, as the Stormont Minister in ques- 
tion exchanges his desk for his pulpit once 
a week. 

If Britain pumped wartime largesse in the 
cost of services and subsidies into the six 
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such controls as food, feeding stuffs, seeds, 
timber, coal, wool, petrol, divisional food 
Offices, price regulations, etc. 
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To add to the administrative complication 
entailed by this agency system, all staff ex- 
penses on the services concerned are paid by 
Britain through Stormont, by offsetting ap- 
propriations-in-aid to use the Treasury jar- 
gon in the case. In one Stormont ministry 
the percentage of its total administrative ex- 
penses which came under the head of Im- 
perial agency services was at one point as 
high as 62 percent. Of the number of non- 
industrial civil servants under Stormont in 
1948 no less than a fourth were engaged on 
agency services for imperial government de- 
partments. One of the many glaring anom- 
alies, and indeed ridiculous features, of the 
whole Stormont set-up is, therefore, that a 
high proportion of the civil servants nomi- 
nally in its service are, apart from their ap- 
pointment at Stormont’s gift, completely be- 
yond its control and are not at all answerable 
to the government which appointed them. 

THE SHADOW 

Mac Ui Nuallain’s book sets out in a thor- 
ough and penetrating survey all the facts 
and figures which I have summarized in these 
articles, relative to the peculiar and ex- 
tremely complicated version of Crown 
colony administration that exists in these 
parts, behind a shadow-play of democratic 
and autonomous forms; which become more 
and more shadowy as time goes on. Being 
a technical investigation of the inner work- 
ing of a system so complex and obscure in 
many respects that it seemingly conspires to 
defeat investigation. Mac Ui Nuallain’s work 
has consisted in laying bare the facts, save 
those which are buried too deep in the inter- 
departmental archives for discovery. His 
book is not primarily concerned with point- 
ing the moral, though it certainly prompts a 
question. 

That question the reader is left to answer 
for himself: namely, why, in view of such 
a cumbrous and costly duplication of powers, 
the administrative and financial complexity 
of the operation, and the glaring redundancy 
that is involved in the over-government of 
this small area to the backbreaking point, 
Six County Unionists will stand for the pat- 
ent absurdity of it all. 

Or to put the question another way: how 
does it come about that, if they persist in 
their insensate opposition to a national and 
natural unification of government in this 
country, they do not call for an end to a 
rubber stamp Parliament and for an outright 
return to Westminster, which rules the Stor- 
mont roost in any case? 

Indeed some months ago the chief whip of 
their party mooted just such a suggestion, 
whether by way of fiying a kite or what, I 
know not. At any rate, his quite remarkable 
admission, coming from such a source, that 
the Belfast Parliament had become a need- 


less institution and that they might well’ 


consider dropping it and reverting com- 
pletely to Westminster, evoked surprisingly 
little comment in Six County Unionist 
quarters, though there were a few gasps of 
disillusionment in the correspondence col- 
umns of the Unionist Press at the time. 


To the mind of this writer there is only 


one explanation of the Unionist retention of 
the extravagant folly of the dual adminis- 
tration in this area to the last limit of ab- 
surdity. For all its shedding of powers con- 
ferred upon it by the 1920 act—which has 
thus proved anything but sacrosanct—the 
Belfast Government has retained a, few, to 
which it clutches greedily. One is what 
Mr. Jack Beattie well named the “vine tree 
system” of patronage, which extends from 
the juiclest emoluments in the higher 
branches down through all the offshoots of 


Another power to which Stormont clings 
for its bigot life is that over the system of 
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electoral misrepresentation and in particy- 
lar of local misgovernment in the undis- 
guised interests of ascendancy, including a) 
the powers of gerrymander and of discrimj- 
nation ad lib in the sphere of appointments 
under the public service, even in housing 
and in what not else that goes to the prop. 
ing of Protestant privilege in this pale. 

Still another power which Stormont has 
not relinquished to any imperial depart. 
ment or control is that of the police—anq 
for reasons that are all too familiar to the 
Nationalist majority in places like Derry 
and Enniskillen. 

In short, the British Government coulq 
not be trusted to do on its own the things 
it is quite prepared to connive at the Prot. 
estant government’s doing, and that in such 
notorious fashion, in this pale. 





Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Boston Herald entitled “The 
Farm Bill Mouse,” much of which is 
made up of quotations from the state. 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
by my senior colleague the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. WarTxins]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Tue Farm Bru Mouse 


But Senator WarTxnrvs, in a statement he 
modestly declined to read but had inserted 
in the Recorp, seemed to go deepest toward 
the core of the whole farm program. 

The chief beneficiaries of the $7,500,000,000 
received by farmers under support programs, 
have been the upper one-third of our farm- 
ers, he pointed out. These are some 9 mil- 
lion farmers living on 2 million of the most 
efficient and well-operated farms, farms pro- 
ducing nearly 80 percent of the annual mar- 
ketable crop value. 

It is among these farms that the Govern- 
ment makes crop loans of over $100,000 apiece 
(average of 5 largest wheat loans in Kansas). 
Or $480,000 (average of 5 largest cotton loans 
in Mississippi) . 

The farm problem is not there. The real 
problem is among the other two-thirds of 
the farmers, who make a precarious living 
or hardly a living at all, who get trifling help 
or none from price suppo Their troubles 
are ignored by the politicians, who cry for 
90 percent or 100 percent of parity. 

The trouble with these farmers is simply 
that there are too many of them. 

“The harsh truth,” Mr. WaTkrns said, “ls 
that the solution to many a smal! farmer's 
economic problem is not to be found in agrl- 
culture at all, even with the most generous 
price-support program that could be devised 
by a heedless Government headed for na 
tional bankruptcy.” 

The economic and social answer to agri 
cultural poverty is not price support, not § 
small dole, but mobility—a gradual move 
ment of farm people into other areas where 
they can make a living and find opportunity. 
No Member of Congress can make 214 acres 
of sharecropped tobacco, or 15 acres of hill- 
side, bottomland, or alkali soil produce § 
reasonable living. 
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If Congress as a whole has not recognized 
the real problem, the administration has, 
and Secretary Benson, in his overall pro- 

am, has held it in mind. 

High fixed supports afe not only economi- 
cally absurd; they do not meet the real farm 
problem, the problem reflected in the fact 
that in 1953 the per capita income of our 
farm population was $882, compared to $1,898 
average for the nonfarm population. 

Congress, under the courageous and relent- 
less hammering of the administration, has 
now taken a step—a little step, but still a 
step—toward treating the farm ills where 
they exist—not where the loudest screams 
come from. 





My Record in the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout my public life, of over 20 
years of municipal and Federal Govern- 
ment, I have consistently respected and 
complied with the Biblical mandate to 
“render an account of thy stewardship.” 

Since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress, I have, at the end of each term 
of office, compiled, published, and dis- 
tributed to the people of my district a 
concise report of my congressional 
activities. 

This current report is, then, simply a 
continuation of my established custom 
in recognition of the moral obligation 
resting upon every individual privileged 
to hold a responsible public office. 

THE TRUTH IS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the desire for truth is 
ever present the human mind and 
heart. In the inevitable confusion and 
bewilderment overshadowing our great 
country’s destiny today there is, natur- 
ally, a heightened longing in each Amer- 
{can citizen to find the truth.. There 
has, perhaps, never been a time in our 
national history when it was more seri- 
ously important for the American voters 
and citizens to know the truth about 
the actions and philosophy of those of 
us to whom they have entrusted the 
guidance of their Government for lead- 
ership in a troubled world. The founda- 
tion source of fact on the deeds and 
words of men serving in this United 
States House of Representatives is the 
official journal, called the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, required by law to publish the 
Proceedings of each legislative day in 
the Congress. 

The main body of this personal re- 
Port with some accompanying com- 
ments, will reveal the exact words I spoke 
and actions initiated during particular 
legislative discussions and debates. It 
is, of course, obviously impossible to in- 
clude herein my every word and action, 
in detail, during the brief time allowed. 
However, I desire to clearly outline my 
Personal convictions upon ma- 
jor issues that achieved a particular 
Measure of public prominence and in- 
terest. I shall do that by presenting 
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pertinent extracts from the speeches and 
remarks I made during this Congress and 
which are wholly contained in the pages 
of the official ConcressionaL ReEcorD. 

THE WORCESTER TORNADO A DISTRICT TRAGEDY 


Mr. Speaker, late in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953, the city of Wor- 
cester and surrounding communities of 
central Massachusetts were suddenly 
struck by the most vicious tornado in 
our history, leaving widespread death 
and property damage in its wake. 

Word of the disaster reached me by 
telephone to my office here at 7 p. m. 
I immediately made arrangements to 
return to Worcester, my home city, and 
the next day made a complete inspection 
of the destruction, which was, indeed, 
awe-inspiring in its ferocity. 

On Thursday morning, June 11, I flew 
back to Washington, and as soon as the 
House assembled at 12 noon, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 276 and asked 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. The substance of the res- 
olution was that it should be the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
devastated tornado-stricken sections of 
Worcester and central Massachusetts 
should be declared a major disaster area 
and at the earliest opportunity all pos- 
sible Federal aid should be given such 
area. 

The resolution was promptly approved 
by my sympathetic colleagues and on the 
same day the President officially de- 
clared that unfortunate part of our 
great. Commonwealth a major disaster 
area within the provisions of Public Law 
875 of the 81st Congress. 

Following the resolution’s approval, 
I immediately brought this House ac- 
tion to the attention of officials of the 
Civilian Defense Administration, the 
then Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration... These are the agencies em- 
powered under existing legislation to 
render prescribed assistance, through 
State and local governments, to disaster 
areas when they have been so designated 
by the President. These agencies, to- 
gether with the American Red Cross, 
promptly went into action to assist our 
people in every possible way. 

A great many of the tornado victims 
lost their complete household furnish- 
ings in the disaster and, unfortunately, 
too few of them had any insurance cov- 


erage in order to help them in trying to _ 


set up temporary housekeeping and keep 
family units together. I asked the Fed- 
eral agencies to permit them to use, out 
of Government surplus property, such 
articles as chairs, tables, mattresses, and 
so forth, which I found were stored use- 
lessly in warehouses. It was a shock to 
me to learn that Government officials 
interpreted existing laws as preventing 
them from aiding our own American 
citizens in that manner. 

To correct this legal deficiency and 
remove all doubt from official minds, I 
introduced in the House of June 18, 1953, 
H. R. 5826, a bill to authorize the Pres- 
ident to donate surplus Federal property 
to individuals in a major disaster area. 
Thereafter, I requested our two Massa- 
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chusetts Senators to introduce similar 
bills in the Senate and by working to- 
gether my original proposal was placed 
on the statute books with the Presiden- 
tial signature on July 17, 1953 and is now 
known as Public Law 134, 83d Congress. 
It proved to be of immeasurable assist- 
ance to the disaster victims. 

When Worcester city officials informed 
me they felt greater Federal financial 
assistance was needed, I drew up a peti- 
tion to the President, signed by every 
member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, and forwarded it to the White 
House, under date of June 29, 1953, urg- 
ing his approval of additional funds. 

I remained in continuing contact with 
local city officials and the heads of the 
Federal agencies here until the emer- 
gency care and housing were over and 
recovery operations were proceeding in 
normal fashion. 

I have in my files official letters from 
the mayor of Worcester expressing 
thanks and praise for my cooperative 
efforts. 

I have had to summarize this account, 
Mr. Speaker, because of space limitation. 
However, the chronological history of 
my cooperative actions on behalf of my 
people are officially listed on pages 6431, 
6432, 6433, and 6434 of the June 11, 1953, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages 6928 
and 6929 of the Recorp of June 19, 1953, 
and on pages A3787 and A3788 of the 
June 24, 1953, Recorp. 

I am pleased to be able to relate that 
through the wonderfully coordinated ac- 
tivities of local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernmental units, civic organizations, 
church and community leaders, the 
physical properties of the disaster area 
are either well on the way or fully re- 
stored. No words can portray the per- 
severing courage, fortitude, industry, 
Sacrifice, and initiative of the tornado 
victims who lost family members as well 
as their entire homes and furnishings, 
The example our brave people demon- 
strated in this time of tragedy will stand 
forever as their inspiring monument in 
the annals of American history. 

FORESTALLING COMMUNISM 


Mr. Speaker, it has, for some time now, 
been apparent to every loyal United 
States citizen that the gravest threat 
to survival this country and the free 
world has ever faced is the scourge of 
atheistic communism. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the time has come for this 
Nation to take every reasonable precau- 
tion to protect ourselves against their 
devilish aggression, both from within and 
without. 


I supported aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the so-called Marshall plan, a sound 
foreign aid program, and alliances with 
friendly allies, all designed to stop the 
advance of Communist tyranny and per- 
secution abroad; of course, I have con- 
sistently voted for strong American mili- 
tary preparedness. 

However, it has long seemed to me, 
and a great many other Members of 
Congress, that in the general concern 
with foreign and domestic military plans, 
the real dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion from within our 
own beloved country had been some- 
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what overlooked. We deeply felt the day 
had come, and legislative duty required 
us to erect safeguards to prevent us from 
unconsciously falling victim to the same 
insidious type of Kremlin-directed ma- 
chinations that overthrew other Chris- 
tian democratic nations before they 


really knew what happened. 

With that conviction, and in that pa- 
triotic spirit, measures were presented 
in this Congress permitting a Federal 
judge to grant immunity to any con- 
gressional witness giving testimony of 
Communist conspiracy, forfeiting citi- 
zenship of any person convicted of con- 
spiring the overthrow of the United 
States by force and violence, making 
peacetime espionage a capital offense 
with the death penalty, and outlawing 
the Communist Party. I supported all 
of these bills. 

My thoughts on the grave danger of 
domestic Communist activity are ex- 
pressed below. 

House speech, July 21, 1954: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I am, of 
course, mindful of the basic constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly. We, and all other officers and 
agencies of government, are and should be 
vitally concerned in the preparation of these 
great democratic liberties for our individual 
citizens. Our entire judicial system and 
procedure is set up precisely to protect the 
innocent and prevent any prejudgment of 
the accused until proved guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt after trial by jury. These 
are among the traditional blessings of this 
great and free country, and God forbid us 
from ever abandoning them. 

However the grant of a personal right does 
not carry with it the unlimited privilege of 
abuse, and perversion leading to the contra- 
diction and repudiation of the original pur- 
pose of the right. That is the morality, as 
well as the patriotism, involved in this legis- 
lation. 

We have documentary evidence that the 
Communist doctrine is pledged to the ac- 
complishment of the subjugation of all free 
peoples and it is openly stated they will 
conspire to overthrow any government by 
force or violence if that becomes necessary to 
their objective. 

The proof of this fanatical and immoral 
Communist determination to gradually en- 
slave the free world through infiltration, 
false propaganda, fear, persecution, all types 
of devilish deception, and finally, by force, is 
terribly clear on the face of the world to- 
day. Slowly and fiercely deliberate, they have 
stamped their tyrannical heel upon nation 
after nation all over the globe, suffocating 
the free spirit of ever-increasing millions of 
peoples. 

America is the last and grandest prize in 
their plans. It has been too long obvious 
their intention and hope is to achieve our 
enslavement by the perverted use of the very 
freedoms and liberties we so proudly acclaim. 
How foolish we would be to continue to lend 
our assistance to their aims in that fashion. 

The time has come to publicly and legally 
recognize the Communist scourge for what it 
really is, a menacing threat and persistent 
thrust at the heart of American freedom. 
The hour has come to impress upon the 
dreamers, the hesitators, the doubters, and 
the intentional enemies within, that we 
recognize the serious nature of this contest 
for survival. 

Let us, in this critical time, be extremely 
vigilant in safeguarding our security rather 
than permit, through misguided leniency, 
traitors to take destructive advantage of our 
democratic blessings. In that patriotic spirit 


let us enact this preserving legislation with- 
out further delay, 


= 
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THE POWER TO TAX IS THE POWER TO DESTROY 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot be counted 
among those who accepted and ap- 
plauded the perhaps hasty and unthink- 
ing statements made by the present head 
of probably the most important execu- 
tive department before a congressional 
committee when he said: “What is good 
for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try.” 

I must confess that I prefer instead, 
the earnest exhortation of the President 
himself when he proclaimed that the 
yardstick of measurement of his own 
personal actions would be, “Is this good 
for all Americans?” I accept the Presi- 
dent’s implied request to me and all other 
Members of Congress and conscienti- 
ously applied it to my own legislative 
actions. Accordingly, I deeply believe 
the traditional principles of equality of 
sacrifice and ability to pay must remain 
as the cornerstone of American tax 
policy, if this Nation is to long endure. 

It is in conformity with those prin- 
ciples and the Christian philosophy be- 
hind them that I have consistently cast 
my votes on tax legislation since becom- 
ing a Member of Congress. That is why, 
during the discussion of the 1954 rev- 
enue bill, I first voted with a great many 
of my colleagues for recommittal so that 
a greater measure of tax relief through 
higher personal exemption could be af- 
forded the people in our middle- and 
lower-income brackets who, I was con- 
vinced, needed it the most. Our efforts 
in this manner to equally distribute tax- 
ation hardships were repulsed by a very 
narrow margin. 

When the Revenue Act of 1951 was 
being debated, I spoke as follows: 

I would feel derelict in my obligation if 
I did not briefly speak once again on the 
deficiencies of our overall antiquated tax 
system. Since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress I have continually urged that a non- 
partisan committee be appointed to thor- 
oughly study and recommend elimination of 
the existing injustices and overlapping of 
our spread-eagling, topsy-turvy tax structure 
which is fast demoralizing the American 
people. Noted tax experts and authorities 
have supported my stand in this respect. 


Because the current tax measure was 
the first real recodification of our laws 
in almost a century, because it contained 
some few measures of relief to struggling 
American families, because the Govern- 
ment, of course, must have revenue to 
operate and because there was no alter- 
native, we supported the measure on final 
action with the hope of helping to enact 
a@ more equitable law in the next Con- 
gress. 

My convictions as expressed during the 
debate on the Internal Revenue Code 
revision of 1954 are contained below. 

House speech, March 18, 1954: 

Mr. Donouvs. Mr. Chairman, as my col- 
leagues here well know, I have, for the past 
7 years, repeatedly urged the vital necessity 
of complete revision and recodification of our 
entire Internal Revenue Code. In three suc- 
cessive Congresses, I have introduced bills 
whose purpose was to accomplish that ob- 
jective. We all fully realize that our present 
internal revenue laws are jumbled, compli- 
cated, often contradictory, little understood 
by the average person, and filled with obso- 
lete regulations, imposing multitudinous in- 
equities, irritations, and too often great 
hardships upon the American taxpayer. 
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The tax measure before us today is the first 
attempt in nearly half a century to revise ang 
simplify the Internal Revenue Code. 

It serves to forcefully remind us that the 
time is long overdue for a compiete ang 
thorough revision of our tax system in the 
public interest. I earnestly wish this pres- 
ent bill was a more generally equitable one. 

When we scrutinize this bill carefully, it 
becomes forcefully apparent that in its en- 
tirety, and in its particular provisions to 
extend special tax relief on dividend income 
and through changes in depreciation calcula. 
tion, it would, should it become law, give in. 
vestors and business 12 times as much relief 
as individuals. 


The average individual would get $6 in tax 
relief, $250 million divided by 39 million tax 
returns showing taxable income, while the 
average dividend recipient would ultimately 
get $200, $1.2 billion divided by 6 million 
stockholders, or 33 times as much. The dis- 
crimination is still understated, since the 
less than 4 percent of the taxpayers receiving 
dividends, those with income over $10,000, 
get moré than three-fourths of all taxable 
dividends. If we consider families rather 
than tax returns, we find that less than 1 
percent of the American families own 80 
percent of all publicly held stocks. An ex- 
amination of those authoritative figures and 
percentages certainly indicates that the 
major tax relief offered in this measure is 
being granted to those who need it least and 
is a contradiction of our traditional principle 
that taxes should be apportioned on the fair 
basis of ability to pay. 

While the inequitable disproportion of tar 
relief presented in this measure would be 
open to conscientious questioning at any 
time, it is the more striking now because of 
the definite and increasing unemployment 
situation throughout the country which the 
President himself has publicly recognized. 

No reasonable person doubts that we are 
in a recession, and no true American desires 
the economic decline to go any further. The 
United States Census Bureau has estimated 
there are more than 3 million unemployed 
people in this country today and, unfortun- 
ately, that figure is slowly but steadily ad- 
vancing. I believe that all of us are aware 
of the grave problem inherent in this in- 
creasing unemployment, and I know we are 
all patriotically united in our determination 
to take all possible steps to prevent the 
present recession from growing into a dan- 
gerous depression. 

It, therefore, seems but simple logic to 
conclude that the best and most immedi- 
ately effective way to strengthen business 
incentive and our declining economic trend 
is to place additional spendable income in 
the hands of American consumers. The 
same sound logic, not to mention the moral 
responsibility of legislating in justice to all, 
moves us to the conviction that any addi- 
tional income, granted from tax reduction, 
should be at least proportionately distrib- 
uted to families in the lower half of the 
income scale. Statistical evidence of long 
standing demonstrates that these families 
are required to spend practically all of what 
they have and get, while the same statistics 
show that most of the saving is confined 
the upper brackets of the income scale. 

In my opinion, these facts are strong 4! 
guments on firm economic grounds, demon- 
strating the necessity as well as the justice 
in granting increases of personal exemption 
for the low-income taxpayer when we are 
proposing to grant substantial relief to pros 
perous business and high-income groups. 
The lessons of history show that it is fa 
easier to stop a mild decline than to halt 
a@ galloping depression. The country 1 § 
whole, business, consumers, and the Treas 
ury Department all have much more to 10s 
by a further reduction in national income 
than by the loss of revenue through raising 
such exemptions, for action of that kind 
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would promptly add billions to the sldw- 
ing stream of general purchasing power. 
Reluctant as I am to disagree with the 
president’s program, I nevertheless very 
deeply feel he has accepted questionable ad- 
vice from his economic counselors. While 
the bill contains many desirable changes in 
our outmoded tax system, there is obviously 
grave doubt existing in the minds of a great 
many Members here of its substantial merit. 


EMERGENCY EXCISE TAXES 


House speech, March 10, 1954: 

Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting this measure because it is at least 
partially keeping faith with the people on 
the promise of the Congress to remove these 
so-called temporary and emergency excise 
and luxury taxes when vital need of them no 
longer exists. My reluctance in favoring the 
measure ts because of my belief it does not 
go far enough, and it discriminates against 
many other items that should not be still 
considered luxuries and equitably ought to 
be afforded proportionate reductions. 

One of the most compelling and forceful 
reasons for supporting this measure, inade- 
quate as it is, arises out of the alarming cur- 
rent unemployment trend throughout the 
country. We all, I know, earnestly and sin- 
cerely hope this trend is short lived and will 
be eliminated when the administration read- 
justment policies and programs are com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, and without any parti- 
sanship, we would indeed be lax in our duty 
if we pretended that dangerous unemploy- 
ment did not now exist. It is, therefore, 
imperative and timely that some effort must 
be made to increase consumer purchasing 
power, thereby stimulating production and 
helping to reverse the rising unemployment 
rate. It is fundamental in the American 
system that our tax policy should, to the 
fullest possible extent, encourage a constant 
expanding economy. I greatly hope the 
Members of this body will remember that 
fundamental tax principle when we are 
called upon to consider higher tax exemp- 
tions on individual incomes next week. 

Let us plan now, barring any national or 
world emergency, to expand this program of 
excise-tax reduction and elimination so that 
the entire American purchasing public and 
all affected industries will be treated alike 
with fairness and justice. 

We have abundantly fulfilled all our 
pledges to our foreign allies and friends; 
let us keep faith with our own people who 
have suffered too long from too much 
taxation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMBATS COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 


Mr. Speaker, I have long maintained 
that if we cannot afford to give a con- 
crete demonstration of the ability of this 
blessed country to reasonably provide 
for security of our older citizens’ enjoy- 
ment of abundant American life, then 
we have no right to tell Communist fol- 
lowers that our democratic process is 
More inherently Christian than their 
pagan godless state of servility. 


Ever since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress in 1947, I have consistently voted 
in favor of wisely expanding and reason- 
ably liberalizing the provisions and bene- 
fits of our social-security law because 
social security was originally founded 
and continues to operate upon humane, 
Progressive principles calculated to 
strengthen our democratic free-enter- 
prise system and demonstrate to the 


a our Christian concern for human 


pce in this Congress I was privileged 
be Support such legislation as revealed 
low in the remarks taken from my 
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speech in the House when current 
amendments were being debated. 

House speech, June 1, 1954: 

Mr. DonoHvE. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad to speak once again in support of the 
expansion of our present social-security leg- 
islation. 

In my firm judgment, adequate social- 
security legislation is a sound barrier against 
the advancing scourge of communistic prop- 
aganda and philosophy which is challenging 
us this very hour and is forcing us to fight 
for our very survival. 

There are still a great many technical in- 
equities in this measure that I hope will be 
adjusted in future consideration but since it 
is this bill or no bill I urge my colleagues to 
approve it without further delay. In sub- 
stance it is a real step forward for those of 
us who have persistently advocated increased 
coverage and more. liberal benefits. 

In the overall analysis this bill strives to 
correct numerous inequalities that have been 
demonstrated from the testing ground of 
experience. It is a healthy indication that 
as time goes on this Congress will more and 
more recognize the obligation we have to our 
older citizens to remove, in a Christian spirit, 
the haunting and despairing darkness of fear 
of want that comes in the sunset of life to so 
many Americans through no fault of their 
own, other than generosity to their own 
families. 

How much stronger, how much more re- 
sistant to Communist entreatment and 
intrigue this Nation will be when its citizens 
are assured that our great business system 
and our Government, working harmoniously 
together, have established a dignified, hu- 
mane financial operation making them eligi- 
ble to receive what every worthy working 
American deserves, namely, reasonable secu- 
rity in time of adversity and dire need. 

Let us, therefore, enact this measure now 
and diligently work to improve it in the 
future. 
LABOR, 


EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


DEPARTMENTS 


Outside of morale and _ spiritual 
strength, no attributes are more vital to 
national progress and security than the 
promotion of good health, the advance- 
ment of sound education, and the en- 
couragement of peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations in this Nation. 

It is my firm opinion, founded on sub- 
stantial evidence, that the Federal De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have proved to be na- 
tional assets. The Department of Labor 
is charged generally with administering 
and enforcing Federal statutes designed 
to advance the public interest by pro- 
moting the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their 
working conditions, and advancing their 
opportunities for profitable employment. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was established for the pur- 
pose of improving the administration of 
those agencies of the Government whose 
major responsibilities are to advance the 
general welfare in the fields of health, 
education, and economic security. 

Periodic attempts have been made, by 
advocates of drastic appropriation re- 
ductions, to negate the legally estab- 
lished purposes of these departments 
and make it impossible for them to carry 
out the responsibilities imposed upon 
them by Congress through the original 
laws creating them. 

While the record will show my con- 
sistent support of all reasonable economy 
proposals, these misguided efforts to save 
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a sovereign at the expense of almost life 
itself appear to me a contradiction to 
American tradition and national inten- 
tion, as well as being against the Presi- 
dent’s exhortation to legislate “for the 
good of all America.” I am pleased to 
state the Congress eventually granted 
sufficient funds to permit these depart- 


ments to reasonably fulfill their public 
duties. 

House speech, May 25, 1953: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
other differences may exist among us, no one 
will deny that the functions and services of 
the Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments directly affect the funda- 
= resources of the people of this coun- 

When we speak of “forcing” economies in 
connection with such obviously important 
subjects and services, it is eminently wise to 
approach the task with the understanding 
mind and sympathetic heart of the skilled 
surgeon who knows he has life and destiny 
in his hands. Let me remind you that in 
acting upon the appropriations for these es- 
sential departments of Government, we are 
dealing with the lives of our people and the 
destiny of this country in a most delicate 
sense. 

You Members here know I have been and 
am now a consisten’ advocate of Federal ex- 
penditure reductions, and voted accordingly, 
whenever the absolute need of requested 
appropriations could not be demonstrated by 
the various department officials. Careful 
and prudent elimination of Federal waste, 
extravagance and nonessential spending is 
the objective of us all. God knows, and, 
without any irreverence, may I say we know 
our overburdened taxpayers and harassed 
businesses can stand that. However, let me 
exhort you not to let the mere cry of econ- 
omy become a catchword instead of a pa- 
triotic watchword. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Is it good for all America to practically 
eliminate further construction authorized 
under the Hill-Burton hospital program? 
These funds are used to help States and 
communities defray part of the costs to erect 
hospitals and public-health centers; they are 
granted on the basis of population and eco- 
nomic need. These projects are adding 96,- 
500 hospital beds and over 330 public-health 
centers to the Nation’s health resources. 
Under this program, 430 communities now 
have hospitals for the first time. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one other communities now 
have hospitals where their previous facilities 
were substandard and unacceptable under 
the minimum laws of fire and life safety. 
If there is any Federal program that has 
proved its worth to the American people, it 
surely is the hospital-construction program. 

Other impractical reductions set forth in 
this bill would disastrously impair such es- 
sential public-health services as pure food 
and drug enforcement, control of communi- 
cable diseases, and cancer and polio research, 
to mention only a few. Is that good for all 
Americans? 


EDUCATION 


In the areas of education, the proposed 
cuts would seriously disrupt Federal assist- 
ance to the State activities and agencies car- 
rying out vocational guidance in teaching 
distributive occupations, giving aid to schools 
in crowded defense localities, and extending 
vocational rehabilitation to disabled vet- 
erans and the physically handicapped. The 
admittedly competent Federal Commissioner 
of Education resigned rather than attempt to 
fulfill the obligations of his office, which 
would be virtually impossible with the ridic- 
ulous budget offered him. He questioned 
the wisdom of saving “such small sums while 
we continue as a Nation to spend billions for 


other purposes.” 
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LABOR 

In the Labor Department and the inde- 
pendent labor agencies, the reductions advo- 
cated in this measure would paralyze the 
proper functioning of such important Gov- 
ernment divisions as the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; divisions which have splendid 
records of achievement in public service and 
promoting harmonious management-labor 
relations. Other agencies whose vital work 
in the public interest and welfare would be 
practically destroyed if these cuts stand ap- 
proved are the Women’s Bureau to protect 
women from exploitation, the Bureau of Vet- 
erans Reemployment Rights, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, and 
the Wage and Hour Division of Labor, 

INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when we are gen- 
erously granting billions of dollars to aid 
our foreign allies, is it wise to neglect our 
own citizens? At a time when we are boast- 
ing to the world of our better way of life, 
as opposed to the Communist state, is it 
intelligent to dangerously retract so many 
public services whose contributions to na- 
tional progress have been acknowledged? At 
a time when we are engaged in a bitter strug- 
gle for national survival, is it practical to dis- 
rupt the morale of our own people? I sub- 
mit it is not. 

In the spirit and admonition of the Presi- 
‘dent, let us continue to legislate and appro- 
priate for the good of all America. 


THE VETERAN AND OUR MORAL OBLIGATION 


Mr. Speaker, it will be a dark and tragic 
day in our history if this Nation ever 
neglects the moral obligation we owe to 
the veteran and his dependents. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
both the 80th and 81st Congresses. My 
activities on behalf of our veterans, their 
families and dependents are well known 
and have been publicly recognized. I 
have been accorded personal commenda- 
tions by the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Legion, as well as several other 
veterans’ organizations. 

My cooperative committee efforts in 
helping to formulate sound veterans’ 
legislation have been publicly com- 
mended by the beloved and distinguished 
current head of the present House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Commiittee, my colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable EpirH 
Nourse RoceErs. 

Under her inspiring and experienced 
direction, the committee considered and 
reported a great many measures designed 
to preserve and promote veterans’ in- 
terests, but unfortunately, a major por- 
tion of them was rejected, against her 
wishes, by the leadership. 

Nevertheless, she did succeed, against 
certain powerful opposition, but with the 
help of myself and many other Members 
of both sides, in obtaining congressional 
approval of a few bills of importance to 
our veterans. 

Among them were measures to pre- 
serve the eligibility of certain veterans 
to dental outpatient care and dental ap- 
pliances; to authorize veterans’ benefits 
for individuals disabled in connection 
WXh reporting for service induction; to 
provide for the automatic renewal 
of expiring 5-year-level-premium-term 
policies of United States Government 





and national service life insurance; to 
extend for World War II veterans a fur- 
ther presumption of service-connection 
for tuberculosis, other than pulmonary; 
to prohibit reduction of any rating of 
total disability for compensation, pen- 
sion, or insurance purposes which has 
been in effect for-20 or more years; to 
extend the time for direct home loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, with provision for additional funds; 
to extend for another year Korean GI 
educational and training eligibility. I 
supported all of these measures. 

Of course, the most prominent bills 
enacted were H. R. 9020 and H. R. 9962 
providing increased compensation and 
pension rates for all disabled veterans 
and their dependents. My statements 
on these measures are outlined below. 

House speech, July 21, 1954: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
disappointed that this bill, as amended, is 
being presented now to this body for a vote 
rather than H. R. 9020 as it was first re- 
ported by the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

We are prevented from acting on the origi- 
nal bill by the Rules Committee under the 
leadership instruction, which refused to re- 
port it for action by the House. I was one 
of those who gladly signed a discharge pe- 
tition to bring this bill to the floor for a 
vote. 

I felt then, and I feel now, that the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee recommendation 
providing a reasonable cost-of-living rate 
increas to all our disabled veterans, beth ser- 
vice and nonservice connected, for their 
widows, and children, and dependent parents 
was merely the recognition of justice. 

Unfortunately these increased rates, rec- 
ommended by committee members of their 
own party, were not acceptable to the leader- 
ship here and they have forced out this 
compromise amendment which sharply and 
inequitably reduces the compensation in- 
creases on the plea of necessary economy. 
They did this despite the implied pledge of 
President Eisenhower as a candidate in 1952 
when he said, and I quote: 

“No program of economy should overlook 
the legitimate rights and needs of disabled 
veterans.” 

By the standards on which this Congress 
generously appropriates money for assist- 
ance to questionable allies and subsidiza- 
tion of big business, the amount of money 
that this increased pittance would have 
meant is infinitesimal. 

Nevertheless, this compromise measure, al- 
though leaving out so many needy veterans, 
and widows and dependents, grants some 
small relief, and since we shall have no other 
choice, I shall vote for it. 

However, I shall not relax my efforts, and 
I urge you all to rally to the veterans’ de- 
serving cause to bring to the floor, before ad- 
journment, another bill which will accom- 
plish all the just and rightful objectives of 
H. R. 9020, as originally reported. 


FOREIGN .AID AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Speaker, I have consistently been 
in favor of the basic principle involved 
in mutual security defense aid and that 
is to prevent the necessity for American 
fathers and sons to fight all over the 
world under treaty commitments that 
have been made. 


House speech, June 30, 1954: 

Mr. Dononvuz. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
can ali agree that the primary objective of 
this legislation is to promote the peace and 
security of the United States. Inherent in 
that objective must be recognition of the 
gravest problem of United States foreign 
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policy, which is the protection of the Uniteq 
States from the Soviet threat. 

It is obviously sensible to reasonably assist 
our friendly allies both militarily and eco. 
nomically, thereby encouraging them to re. 
ject communistic overtures and appeals, 
By such assistance, we are certainly promot. 
ing our own security and protecting our. 
selves from the Kremlin menace. 

However, before we go headlong ahead, 
motivated by the accepted objective, with 
enthusiastic and unbridled appropriation, 1 
feel that patriotic wisdom compels us to 
stop for a few moments to reexamine, re. 
study, reappraise, in summary, this whole 
foreign-aid program. 

Now when we put all the figures together 
we discover that in principal and interest 
on these foreign-aid programs, continuing 
since 1940, they have cost the people of the 
United States the fabulous sum of over 
$131 billions. 

I have listed these facts and circumstances 
to reemphasize what I regard to be our ab- 
solute obligation to the American people to 
take the greatest care of their money and 
exercise the highest vigilance over the man. 
ner in which it 1s spent. We can promote 
the fullest rehabilitation of friendly foreign 
nations, and it will avail us nothing if we 
thereby foolishly destroy the morale of our 
own people here at home. 

In that connection, let‘us remind some of 
the impractical geniuses in our State Depart- 
ment, as well as our Defense Department 
experts, that we are not appropriating money 
here for the purpose of destroying American 
industries and eliminating employment op- 
portunities for our own people. The placing 
of American Government contracts abroad 
at a time when unemployment in this coun- 
try presents a currently serious economic 
problem is, to say the least, of very ques- 
tionable wisdom. It is indeed the more fool- 
hardly when we realize that some defense 
items and essential parts of industrial ma- 
chinery are being manufactured abroad in 
places where the danger of Communist in- 
filtration and sabotage is a high and recog- 
nized threat. Such promiscuous spending, 
in the guise of promoting friendly foreign 
relations, will not be tolerated by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, and this Congress should be 
and must be extremely restrictive of their 
authorization and approval. We can, per- 
haps, give some of the American people's 
money away discriminately with their sanc- 
tion, but we can never expect them to stand 
loyally by while we give their jobs away. 

As I indicated at the start, I am not op 
posed to the fundamental objectives of this 
measure, I believe it is practically wise to 
continue to reasonably furnish aid to those 
allied countries demonstrating their willing- 
ness to fight in the common cause against 
Communist oppression. I believe that we 
can enact a prudent foreign-aid program of 
substantial continuing value to ourselves and 
the free world, 

In conclusion, let me exhort you not to 
rush this legislation, It is deserving of 
our prolonged study and debate. It is 4 
program in keeping with our Christian demo- 
cratic philosophy and is basically good for 
ourselves and the free world. 


However, let us also be mindful that our 
watchword on all appropriation measures crea 
should be “the American taxpayer and ow Sma 
own economic stability come first.” Para 


HOUSING FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE Sistiy 


The basic unit of this Nation is the Well 
American family, and the first necessity 
for Christian family life is a decent place smal 
to live. 

Having entered the Congress in 1948 Consi 
with the heartfelt conviction, based 0” 
prolonged study and experience, that the 
critical shortage of adequate housing fa- 
cilities for the American people was 4 
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d dominant domestic problem, I have con- 
tinuously supported Federal legislation 
st for reasonable housing construction. 
os since that time, there has been steady 
P improvement in the situation but, by the 
- evidence of unquestioned authority, there 
. stil] remain some sections of the coun- 
. try where housing and slum clearance 
d, are desperately required. This was rec- 
th ognized by the President himself, who 
% favored the appropriation of money for 
to the building of 35,000 units of public 
= housing this year, together with a 4-year 
m development program. Unfortunately, 
the President’s appeal on this occasion . 
a was eventually denied, although many of 
ng us vigorously fought the losing battle 
he with him, 
ver Below is an exact excerpt from the 
speech I made in the House at the time 
ces this proposal was being discussed. 
ab- House speech, April 22, 1953: 
a Mr. DoNoHUE. Mr, Chairman, I very deeply 
an- regret that this bill as presented to us by 
ote the committee ignores the recommendations 
ign of President Eisenhower and his Housing and 
we Home Finance Administrator, who favor the 
our inclusion of sufficient funds to build 35,000 
units of public housing. Unfortunately, the 
> of bill, as it stands before us, would termi- 
arte nate the public-housing program and, in ef- 
rent fect, ssum-clearance and redevelopment, im- 
ney mediately. Therefore, I am opposed to the 
ican bill in its present form and urge the approval 
op- of amendments to authorize continuation of 
cing a reasonable public-housing construction 
road and slum-clearance program so vitally need- 
une ed in so Many communities in the country. 
mie In that respect, Iam very happy to approve 
Ue8- and join the sentiments of the President as 
fool expressed in a statement he made last Oc- 
ense tober as a candidate: 
mae “We must have better housing for those 
d in Americans who are now forced to live in 
; in« slums and substandard dwellings.” 
cogs The federally assisted low-rent housing 
ding, program is a Christian solution to the hous- 
reign ing needs Of a great many desperate families 
meri as well as being a major factor in vitally 
id be wgent community slum clearance and rede- 
their velopment. It is imperative that the bare 
per- minimum of 35,000 dwelling units be re- 
ople's stored in this bill, the same number agreed 
sanc- upon and approved last year. I earnestly 
stand hope and urge this House to take such rea- 
away. sonable and wise action to continue this 
t op minimum housing program until the whole 
¢ this housing situation can be surveyed and defi- 
ise to nite national needs determined, 
. PERMANENT SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
an It has always been an unquestioned 
at we American tradition that this Govern- 
am of ment shall aid, counsel, assist, and pro- 
os and tect the interests of small business in 
a order to preserve our democratic system 
10) 2 of free competitive enterprise. 
Pt, : With the dissolution and absorption of 
demo- the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
od for and the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, a great number of Congressmen, 
at our including myself, favored legislation to 
asures create a new permanent independent 
ud our Small Business Administration, with the 
Paramount duty of encouraging and as- 
z sisting small enterprises in peacetime as 
is the Well as in any emergency period. 
essity Recognizing the importance of our 
, place small businesses in defense-production 
efforts and the national economy, I have 
1 1948 consistently urged reasonable Federal 
ed on assistance and guidance to them 
at the throughout my congressional service. 
ng fa- convictions on this subject are pre- 


sented in the following extract from my 
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remarks in the Chamber when this legis- 
lation was under consideration, 

House speech, June 5, 1953: 

Mr. DononvE. Mr. Chairman, I consider it 
a conscientious duty to speak here this after- 
noon in support of the small-business people 
of my own district and the Nation. The only 
voice they have in the enactment of Federal 
legislation is yours and mine, and we would 
be neglecting our obligation if we failed to 
truly represent this solid segment of our na- 
tional and area economy. 

I am heartily in favor of the principle of 
this legislation to establish a permanent, in- 
dependent Small Business Administration. 
In modern times, Government assistance has 
become more vitally important to insure that 
a fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for military supplies and services 
shall be placed with small business enter- 
prises and to maintain and strengthen the 
overall national economy. 

With the scheduled end on June 30 of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration it is 
imperative to the survival of small business 
to have a Government agency to direct and 
assist them in obtaining appropriate Gov- 
ernment contracts and also advise them on 
applying for necessary finencial loans. 

Our small-business firms have a substan- 
tial employment figure. By granting reason- 
able help to keep these firms going we are 
taking safety steps in the. prevention of 
threatening unemployment which is unques- 
tionably uneconomic in these dangerous days 
when every personal and every resource of 
the Nation should be brought into this fight- 
ing struggle against Communist aggression. 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION FOR QUALIFIED 

REFUGEES 

One of the proudest of our American 
traditions arises from the historical fact 
that this country originally gave harbor 
to the victims of religious and political 
persecution. We cannot forget that this 
Nation itself was founded almost alto- 
gether by displaced persons. 

In advancing our position of world 
leadership in these perilous days, we can 
speak more convincingly for freedom 
everywhere when we have done our 
Christian utmost to give real freedom 
to those now faced with Communist ex- 
tinction. Security screened and quali- 
fied refugees are the kind of people in 
whose behalf the original American 
tradition of asylum was established and 
whose immigration to these shores has 
enriched our country from fts earliest 
days right up to this hour. 

I have, therefore, been continually 
sympathetic with reasonable legislation 
to grant permanent residence to immi- 
grants who can meet the very high 
standards and qualifications that must 
be set up to protect our own security. 
It has seemed to me we should imple- 
ment as fully as we can the clear inten- 
tion of the Almighty that brothers and 
sisters, mothers and fathers of one fam- 
ily should be together in 1 land under 
1 roof. 

The substance of my remarks on this 
legislation are set forth below. 

House speech, July 28, 1953: 

Mr. Dononue. Mr. Speaker, I am support- 
ing and voting for this emergency refugee 
immigration measure, and I hope the ma- 
jority of my colleagues will also, because it 
is in the true spirit of our Christian democ- 
racy and a concrete gesture of the moral 
leadership we must demonstrate if the 
United States is to successfully guide a be- 
wildered world away from atomic destruc- 
tion, ° 
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I have spent the most of my life as the 
friend and neighbor of immigrant fathers 
and their families. The contributions of 
these people to community, State, and Na- 
tional betterment present a glorious rec- 
ord. God knows the sons, and, yes, the 
daughters, of these families have fully par- 
ticipated in our national defense efforts and 
are doing so right now on the tragic fields of 
Korea. 

In the administrative operation of this bill 
the established security regulations will not 
be relaxed. The provisions for screening 
and checking against the possibility of sub- 
versives slipping through will be completely 
carried out. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, a good many of us very deeply 
feel and have advocated the necessity for 
making substantial changes in the present 
immigration law. The outmoded quota sys- 
tem in that law together with several other 
discriminatory provisions should ba and I 
hope will be eliminated in the near future. 
Meanwhile we have a chance here by passage 
of this emergency measure to correct some 
of the prevailing injustices. 

In these circumstances I am in full agree- 
ment with the President that we must as- 
sume our just share of the responsibility of 
providing asylum for these desperate men, 
women, and children who face certain ani- 
hilation if they again fall into the hands of 
the enemy barbarians. 

As a nation of immigrants and the sons 
of immigrants passage of this measure is in 
accord with tie best traditions and ideals 
of this blessed United States. 


AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


To continue to ignore the problems of 
medical attention; vocational training, 
education and employment placement of 
the physically handicapped would be a 
grave mistake that no Christian progres- 
sive government can afford to make, 
especially in these times of Communist 
challenge. 

As a result of the persistent pleas of 
myself, and many other Members of 
Congress, a measure, now Public Law 
565, of the 83d Congress, was adopted. 
‘The purposes of this law are to assist in 
the extension and improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds and facilitate the application of 
legal provisions already established. 
While this law does not, in the opinion 
of many of us, completely encompass 
the whole problem, it is a promising step 
in the forward direction. -_My thoughts 
on this important subject are revealed 
below. 


House speech, July 31, 1953: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues know, I have, since becoming a Mem- 
ber of Congress, been urging the enactment 
of legislation to establish a Federal agency 
to aid and assist the physically handicapped 
to take their right and ‘proper place in 
American life. 

For that purpose, I introduced in the last 
Congress, H. R. 8549, and in March of this 
Congress introduced H. R. 4262, to establish 
a Federal Commission for the Physically 
Handicapped. The objectives of this bill 
are to increase defense manpower, provide 
for the general welfare, promote rehabilita- 
tion and employment of handicapped in- 
dividuals, and help preserve our Nation by 
setting up a Federal agency for handicapped. 
Authoritative figures show that there are 
approximately 30 million Americans who 
suffer physical handicaps, and it should be 
obvious that the Federal Government can 
no longer afford to delay in trying to solve 
@ problem involving nearly one-fifth of all 
our citizens, 
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The very nature of the problem, the great 
number directly affected, and the scope of 
any solution demands the continuing par- 
ticipation and assistance of an appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government, acting 
under comprehensive legislation. 


ATOMIC-ENERGY BILL 


House speech, July 22, 1954: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, it is said here- 
abouts that the atomic energy bill will soon 
be considered in the House and that only 2 
days will be allowed for debate and discus- 
sion. 

The bill is compiled of some 107 pages of 
technical provisions and complex phrase- 
ology. It affects a $12-billion investment of 
the American taxpayers, and whatever final 
law we enact will reach into the destiny of 
many generations to come. 

It is, therefore, my earnest hope and plea 
that the leadership will insure that no re- 
striction of time be placed upon discussion 
of perhaps the most vital subject yet to be 
presented to this Congress or indeed any 
other Congress. 

As the bill now reads, it is objectionable 
to me, and I think a great many others, pri- 
marily because it negatives the nonpartisan 
public power policy of this country that has 
been developed since 1902. That occurs be- 
cause of the current absence in the measure 
of any reliable safeguard against exploitation 
of atomic power by private utilities. It prac- 
tically forbids the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to operate in the commercial power field 
which simply means that the taxpayers will 
have to pay for further experimentation, 
from which the private utilities will ulti- 
mately benefit. 

There are many deficiencies in the bill as 
it now stands but, in the public interest and 
recognition of the tremendous amount of 
money that has come out of the average 
taxpayer’s pocket, two major improvements 
must be inserted in the act before, in my 
judgment, it should be approved. 

The present patent provision must be cor- 
rected to insure that no atomic development 
monopoly can be established by those few 
firms privileged to carry out the original 
atomic energy research under Government 
contract and subsidy. 

The provision restricting the Atomic 
Energy Commission from producing atomic 
power for Government-operated plant uses 
and also making it available for public con- 
sumption through rural electric cooperatives 
and municipal agencies must also be removed 
in deference to the power-consuming public 
and protection against unjust profiteering. 

I sincerely remind the Members of this 
House that a heavy moral obligation rests 
upon us with respect to this particular legis- 
lation. Let us give this vitally important 
subject the long and careful and serious con- 
sideration it warrants. We can do no less 
to merit the continuing trust and confidence 
of the people who sent us here to legislate for 
the general welfare. 


CONTINUING GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


It is an axiom of Christian progress in 
civilized society that the least govern- 
ment is the best government. Among 
the highest duties of any legislative body 
is eternal vigilance to insure the govern- 
mental system does not collapse upon 
itself from overweight and smother the 
— liberties it is intended to pro- 
mote. 

In this historical period of tendency 
and temptation to solve all problems by 
passing a law, many of us have, for 
years, been deeply disturbed by the octo- 
pus growth of National Government. 
We recognized the danger and necessity 
of taking proper measures to meet it. 
It was, therefore, a pleasant duty for me, 
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as a Member of the 80th Congress in 
1947, to support and vote for the bill 
which became Public Law 162 of that 
Congress. It provided for a Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government which after- 
wards became known as the Hoover 
Commission. No one needs to be re- 
minded of the enormous good that 
Commission accomplished. 

In order that that good work might 
be continued another such Commission 
was established in this present Congress 
through the enactment of Public Law 
108 and has the same purposes and 
duties of the previous Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us, with con- 
tinuing legislative responsibilities, also 
realized the unhealthy trend toward 
government duplication and friction at 
National, State, city, and town levels, 
which has steadily advanced during 
these turbulent years of global unrest. 

In dozens of competing fields, there 
are competing activities between and 
among all these various governmental 
units throughout what is supposed to be 
the United States. To finance this pro- 
fusion of governmental activities and 
agencies, there is a correspondingly con- 
fusing and stifling array of taxes. 

Obviously, too much such Government 
means reckless extravagance, waste and 
duplication from top to bottom. It 
places unbearable and oppressive tax 
burdens upon private business and the 
ordinary working man and his family. 
Such evil conditions develop the dis- 
couraged and disheartened citizenry 
characteristic of a deteriorating nation. 
A dispirited people and a disordered 
Government are just what the Kremlin 
leaders are trying to promote here in 
America. God forbid that their devilish 
designs be unwittingly and uncon- 
sciously forwarded by our own lassitude 
or negligence. 

In an attempt to prevent such a ca- 
lamity, I introduced H. R. 8714, in the 
81st Congress, H. R. 8560 in the 82d Con- 
gress and H. R. 3603 in this Congress. 
All of these bills had for their purpose 
to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations with respect to the dis- 
tribution of governmental functions and 
sources of revenue within the framework 
of our Federal, State, and local systems 
of government. 

I am happy to state this objective was 
finally accomplished in this Congress by 
the adoption of Public Law 109. 

The following is an extract from my 
remarks in the House on the subject. 

House speech; August 1, 1953: 

Mr. DononvugE. Mr. Speaker, having intro- 
duced bills to provide for such a commission 
in three successive Congresses, I am proud 
of the part I had in promoting final action 
on the establishment of this Commission to 
study relationships among Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

The primary purpose of this Commission 
is to investigate and make recommendations 
for the correction of the fantastic duplica- 
tion and overlapping that currently exist in 
our complex network of separate governmen' 
units at all levels. y 

The staggering cost to the taxpayer in 
supporting all these units, not to mention 
the morale-straining irritation imposed by 
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them on individual citizens, comes close to 
being a national disaster. 

I am sure that all Members of Congress 
and all our citizens will join in supporting 
the efforts of the Commission to bring re. 
freshing relief to the smothering American 
taxpayers and good order in place of the vast 
confusion that threatens the collapse of our 
traditional government operations. 


FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY 


House speech, August 9, 1954: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to rise in support of and to urge prompt 
approval of this measure to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of all postal em. 
ployees and thus attempt to somewhat bring 
them into line with positions of comparable 
responsibilities and service in private in. 
dustry. 

It has been my privilege to repeatedly ap. 
pear before the House and Senate commit. 
tees, during these-past few years, to testify 
on the various bills to eliminate the salary 
injustices prevailing among the Postal De. 
partment’s employees, as well as all Federal 
employees, whose wage scales have so seri- 
ously lagged behind the advances granted 
in the comparable fields of industry. 

I was among the first signers of the dis- 
charge petition because I deeply believed 
the request of the postal employees for an 
equitable salary readjustment should have 
the particular sympathy of all of us. They 
form a large group of our most reliable 
public servants. The service they render is 
fundamental and essential to the Nation. 
The security they enjoy is paid for by them- 
selves. There are no more loyal people in 
our Government than those working in the 
Postal Department. 

May I also remind you that the best in- 
surance against any misguided reception of 
false Communist propaganda by our Gov- 
ernment employees is to wisely and prac- 
tically extend them adequate salary com- 
pensation. 

It is only ordinary commonsense and rec- 
ognition of the facts of life that if our 
Government employees are sufficiently com- 
pensated to enable them to meet their per- 
sonal and family obligations with confidence 
and a high morale, then there will be no 
doubt of their loyalty as good Americans and 
their repudiation of Communist ideas. 

I urge you, therefore, in simple justice, 
to promptly and favorably approve this 
measure, 


ADJOURNMENT VERSUS LEGISLATIVE DUTT 


House speech, July 27, 1954: 

Mr. DonouveE. Mr. Speaker, there appears 
to be a well-founded rumor around here 
that the leadership is planning to offer 4 
resolution to adjourn sine die at the end of 
this month. If the rumor is true and the 
proposal is presented to the House, I intend 
to vote against it. 

Every one of us knows there are many 
grave domestic problems, upon most of which 
the President himself has requested our a- 
tion, that have not yet been accorded any 
consideration. Also, no one can predict 
what emergency may suddenly erupt on an 
international front. The new atomic-energy 
bill, the foreign-aid measure, the postal and 
Federal employees’ pay revision, and the 
question of raising the public debt limit are 
matters of such serious national consequent 
that they should not be given hasty and 
peremptory treatment just to meet a politi 
cally expedient closing date. 

These, and other major issues ought to be 
accorded the long, careful, thorough debate, 
and discussion necessary for the full under 
standing essential to patriotic and intelli- 
gent action. Any other course practically 
amounts to a denial of our responsibilities 

The people who sent us here have a right 
to expect us to place legislative duty and tbe 
national interest above any personal 00 
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venience or political expediency. I, for one— 
and I deeply feel there are a great many 
others who agree with me—am willing to 
stay on the job until our full duty is con- 
scientiously discharged. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. Speaker, this summary would be 
highly inadequate if I did not list, in 
part, some of the bills I introduced in 
the 83d Congress. They follow: 

H. R. 3369, to carry out the recom- 
mendations of United States Tariff 
Commission with respect to duty con- 
cessions on Swiss watch movements. 

H. R. 3603, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to investigate 
and make recommendations with re- 
spect to the distribution of govern- 
mental functions and sources of revenue 
within the framework of our Federal, 
State, and local systems of Government, 

H. R. 4261, to idemnify drivers of mo- 
tor vehicles of the postal service against 
liability for damages arising out of the 
operation of such vehicles in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

H. R. 4262, to establish a Federal 
Commission for the Physically Handi- 


capped, 

H.R. 5139,. to incorporate Wounded 
Combat Veterans, now known as The 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

H. R. 5826, to authorize the President 
to donate surplus Federal property to 
individuals in a major disaster area. 

H. R. 8484, to amend tariff Act to in- 
sure that crude silicon carbide imported 
into the United States will continue to 
be exempt from duty. 

H. R. 8574, to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to re- 
duce from 4% percent to 4 percent the 
maximum interest rate on home loans 
— guaranteed, or insured under that 
act. 

H. R. 9840, to provide for programs of 
public facilities construction which will 
stimulate employment in areas having 
a substantial surplus of labor, and for 
other purposes, 

H. R. 9965, to provide for loans to en- 
able needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post-high-school 
education. 


H.R. 10003, granting the consent of 
Congress to certain New England States 
to enter into a compact relating to higher 
education in the New England States 
and establishing the New England Board 
of Higher Education, 

H. R. 10004, to provide for emergency 
Federal assistance to the States and Ter- 
titories in the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities 
urgently needed because of overcrowd- 
ing, and to encourage full and efficient 
use of State and local resources in meet- 
ing school construction needs, and for 
other purposes. 

H. R. 10064, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a VA center for domiciliary 
Dita cy onic care at the Cushing VA Hos- 

at Framingham, 

H.R. 10095, to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
Prises, and individuals to facilitate ad- 
justments made necessary by the trade 
Policy of the United States, 
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H.R. 10096, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Foreign 
Service Academy. 

Cosponsor of H. R. 9430, to provide for 
unemployment reinsurance grants to the 
States, to revise, extend, and improve the 
unemployment insurance program, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R. 10239, to amend section 201 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not 
used in any year shall be made available 
to immigrants in oversubscribed areas 
in the following year, and for other pur- 
poses. 


A NECESSARY PERSONAL NOTE 


Mr. Speaker, 8 years ago, following my 
release from active military service, I 
presented my qualifications to the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District in 
Massachusetts for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing them in the United 
States Congress. They accepted me in 
November of 1946 and reelected me in 
1948, 1950 and 1952. 

No man could help but be deeply in- 
spired and gratified by the confidence 
the people of my district demonstrated 
in electing me as their national repre- 
sentative to the 80th, 81st, 82d and 83d 
Congresses. 

Since the day of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of Congressman, I have con- 
scientiously worked to justify that confi- 
dence and trust. The full facilities of 
my office have been energetically and 
courteously extended, at all times, for 
personal service to my constituents. I 
have cooperated, on every occasion, with 
the community agencies, social, fra- 
ternal, and racial organizations of my 
district in the promotion of their various 
objectives. 

The expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people I represent, and a thorough 
study of the issues involved, have been 
the foundation for my judgment and ac- 
tion on legislation to advance the best 
interests of my district and the Nation. 

I am happy to present this summary of 
my voting record on domestic and for- 
eign legislative measures to my people. 
CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 

AMERICAN 

Mr. Speaker, the words of wise au- 
thority remain forever as comforting 
beacons of guidance in troubled, distress- 
ing hours. A counseling message to all 
Americans is contained in the following 
extract from a speech given at Harvard 
University graduation exercises on June 
30, 1910, by the late great Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes: 

The most important agencies of democracy 
are, after all, not the organs of government, 
but the influences that shape public opin- 
ion. * * * Dem must prize its public 
life. It has stripped it almost altogether of 
ceremonial and of meaningless and absurd 
forms. It has placed the public officer in a 
position of power, to be used for serv- 
ice. * * * Having surrounded him with 
none of the pomp which makes appeal 
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Eisenhower Administration Leads Way 
Toward Cooperation Between Farmers 
and Government, To Conserve the 
Nation’s Soil and Water \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the President signed the amend- 
ment to the Water Facilities Act which 
makes the benefits of that act available 
throughout the entire Nation and pro- 
vides for both direct and insured loans 
for water facilities. In addition the act 
is greatly broadened by setting up a pro- 
gram for direct and insured loans for 
soil conservation activities. This act, 
taken in connection with the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act and 
the provision in the tax bill which per- 
mits the deduction of expenditures for 
soil conservation practices for income- 
tax purposes, constitutes a real legisla- 
tive achievement in the field of soil and 
water conservation. It is a recognition 
by this Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration of the tremendous im- 
portance of conserving our soil and water 
resources. I know of no one who has 
taken a greater interest in this subject 
than President Eisenhower. This inter- 
est is indicated by the fact that at the 
time he signed the Water Facilities Act, 
the President issued a statement in 
which he discussed the importance of 
all three of the legislative proposals to 
which I have referred. I am sure every 
Member of Congress and every citizen 
who is interested in conservation, and 
that certainly includes most of us, will 
be cheered and encouraged by this 
splendid statement. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the statement herewith: 

I am happy today to sign into law the 
amendment to the Water Facilities Act. 

This is one of three legislative actions 
taken by the 83d Congress which give im- 
portant new strength to our national efforts 
to conserve the vital water and soil resources 
of the United States. This legislation is of 
high significance in the movement which 
came to life 50 years ago when Theodore 
Roosevelt gave new meaning to the word 
“conservation.” 

This legislation is significant because it 
gives new stimulus to local initiative and 
establishes for the first time a nationwide 
program of conservation practices based on 
the concept that farms, streams, forests, and 
towns are all interrelated parts of a water- 
shed. It recognizes in practical terms that 
the upstream part of the watershed, as well 
as the downstream part, must be taken into 
our plans if we are to have the water we 
vitally need and if we are to solve with 
maximum effectiveness three of our most 
challenging problems—soil erosion, floods, 
and drought. 

The first of these bills is the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. This 
act recognizes by law for the first time the 
great importance of upstream watershed pro- 
tection in our overall water resource policy. 
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For the first time also, this act provides a 
broad program of Federal technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to such local watershed 
groups as are willing to assume responsibility 
for initiating, carrying out, and sharing the 
costs of watershed protection which will help 
conserve water for agricultural uses and sup- 
plement any needed downstream flood-con- 
trol measures. 

The second bill amends the Water Facil- 
ities Act. Formerly limited to the 17 West- 
ern States, the program established by this 
act makes available, throughout the entire 
Nation, loans for developing agricultural wa- 
ter improvements on farms and ranches. In 
addition, this law establishes a program of 
direct or insured loans for drainage facili- 
ties, reforestation, and other water and soil 
conservation measures. Farmers and ranch- 
ers frequently need credit to take care of 
the initial investments required in establish- 
ing conservation systems, or to tide them over 
an adjustment period while they shift to 
a better and, in the long run, more profitable 
type of land use. These new credit provi- 
sions, specially geared to conservation needs, 
provide a significant means of encouraging 
and advancing soil and water conservation. 
The third legislative action is part of the 
congressional revision of the internal reve- 
nue laws. It allows farmers and ranchers to 
treat expenditures for a number of soil con- 
servation measures as current annual ex- 
penses which may be deducted from farm in- 
come in computing income taxes. This act 
therefore gives farmers new tax advantages 
on these land improvement measures. Not 
only will these advantages benefit the 
farmer financially; they will also add incen- 
tive to the application of soil and water con- 
servation measures. 

These three bills rest on several sound 
principles. 

First, we recognize that it is absolutely 
urgent to conserve and improve our water re- 
sources. For water is essential to every part 
of our life, and in quantities that are usually 
unsuspected. It takes 18 barrels of water, 
for example, to refine a barrel of oil. It 
takes 85,000 gallons to produce a ton of rub- 
ber. It takes something like 800,000 gallons 
of water to mature an acre of cotton. It 
takes some 1,300 gallons of water each day to 
supply the direct and indirect needs of each 
one of our citizens. As our population in- 
creases, so will these demands. 

Even these statistics do not drive home the 
urgency of adequate water supplies nearly so 
well as the personal experiences many Amer- 
icans have had this very summer—of insuffi- 
cient water for crops and livestock, of failing 
wells, of restrictions on use of water in 
towns. Some of our cities have had to seek 
means of supplementing their failing or de- 
pleted reservoirs. Some have had to haul 
water from nearby streams. In rural areas, 
there has been a growing call] for water for 
irrigation. These facts add up to a hard 
warning: we cannot afford to waste water. 

Any attempt to conserve this water should 
take into account a key fact: that this all- 
important water—the water we use on our 
farms, in our homes, in our busineses, or in 
our factories—has been collected from all 
the lands of the watershed, beginning at its 
uppermost limits. Our streams, our deep 
wells, our storage reservoirs are merely accu- 
mulations of water that have fallen on the 
land in the form of rain or snow. Some of it 
runs off in creeks and rivers. Some of it 
evaporates. Some soaks in to nourish crops 
and trees. Some finds its way into springs 
or into the sands we tap with our wells. 
How much water runs off, and how fast, and 
how much soaks in to feed our crops and 
springs—these quantities depend in large 
measure on what kind of land it falls on, 
what this land is used for, and what kind of 
cover—trees, grass—the land has. 

For this reason our water management 
programs must not go to work only in large 
streams or rivers, though the flood-control 
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and other measures there are of enormous 
importance. Our programs to conserve water 
must begin where the raindrop falls. And 
because of the extensive erosion .and sedi- 
mentation damage which result from floods 
in headwater streams and small tributaries, 
and also because these parts of the watershed 
have up to now been relatively neglected in 
conservation planning, these programs must 
put new emphasis on their management. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, sound soil conservation plans 
will be developed to establish the right use 
for each kind of soil on all the farms of a 
watershed. Soil conservation will be supple- 
mented where necessary with smail detention 
dams, channel improvements, or other meas- 
ures to protect the fertile bottomland along 
these small streams. 

Thesé measures will be of pronounced ben- 
efit to agriculture. More and more American 
farmers are coming to realize that good land 
use and land treatment can help them to 
conserve water as well as soil. They are 
seeing the advantages of inducing as much 
water as possible to soak into the ground 
where it falls—water which will help grow 
crops and help recharge underground water 
supplies that are tapped by farms and by 
cities and industries. Thus an accelerated 
soil conservation and watershed program will 
also benefit urban centers by helping to keep 
sediment from cutting down the storage 
capacity of our large city reservoirs. It will 
reduce the amount of silt that has to be 
filtered from water before it can be used by 
city water systems or by industry. And it 
will help lessen the damage caused by 
drought and thus help stabilize areas where 
this hazard has been unusually severe. 

Another significant contribution of the 
watershed legislation is that it gives new 
force and emphasis to local leadership. Its 
programs are not Federal work projects; no 
new agencies will have to be created to carry 
them out. These programs will be planned 
only at the instance of local people. They 
will be planned with the cooperation and 
participation of local and State governments. 
They will be initiated only when local people 
have demonstrated their willingness and 
ability to share equitably in the cost and to 
assume responsibility for direction and main- 
tenance of the work. 

The watershed and water development pro- 
grams will also encourage a new and im- 
proved means of local-State-Federal team- 
work. Locally, rural and urban interests 
must join forces in sponsoring and con- 
tributing to the programs—contributing the 
funds, labor, material, lands, easements, and 
other needs that can best be supplied by 
local organizations. State and county gov- 
ernments are also involved. Floodwater re- 
tarding dams, sediment control structures, 
channel stabilization measures, and the like, 
on the tributary streams, represent measures 
which individuals cannot be expected to in- 
stall by themselves, and which may properly 
require State or even Federal aid because 
their benefits extend beyond the local com- 
munity. The Federal Government also has 
@ major roll in providing technical, research, 
financial, and educational assistance. 

To do this work, all levels of government 
and private endeavor must cooperate. And 
there will be a call for increased effort in 
the future. Because our population is grow- 
ing rapidly, the demands upon the Nation’s 
soil and water resources are bound to be- 
come heavier in the years ahead. But we do 
have the resources to match this growth if we 
manage them wisely. In the long run, it is 
absolutely vital to the welfare of farm and 
urban people, and to the strength of the 
entire Nation, that we work soundly and 
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Culture and Greek Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, great 
Greek thinkers throughout the centuries 
have given a philosophy to the world 
which is one of the very basic founda- 
tions of modern civilization as well as a 
noteworthy source of free government. 
Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, and many 
other great Greek thinkers nourished 
and. developed democratic ideals, high 
ethical concepts and the culture of free- 
dom. Greek philosophy is concerned 
with personal values and flatly rejects 
materialistic concepts of life. 

Among the greatest orators in his- 
tory were the Greeks. The Philippics of 
Demosthenes rank among the great ora- 
tions of history. 

’ The inspiring family life of the Greeks 

has enabled them throughout history to 
retain strong racial solidarity. Their 
zeal to sacrifice for their nation, loyalty 
to spiritual values, love of religion and 
belief in God which they have practiced 
for centuries, typify a truly great people. 
The Greeks have felt, as civilized Ameri- 
cans have felt throughout history, that 
worthwhile human progress and belief 
in God Almighty are inseparable. The 
doctrine that without faith in the 
Divine Master no nation can long sur- 
vive is a basic feature of Greek civiliza- 
tion—a doctrine which must be recog- 
nized more fully by all peoples, if com- 
munism is to be successfully fought. 

The achievements of Pericles, the 
leader of the Golden Age, are indelibly 
inscribed upon world history. There are 
few periods in all time where the fine 
arts, cultural life, and individual devel- 
opment in political and artistic values 
flowered in such a favorable climate as 
under his regime. Pericles and his con- 
temporaries have long since gone, but 
the ideals they stood for,and the lessons 
they taught, the culture and civilizing in- 
fluences they nurtured, will remain for- 
ever as an inspiration for mankind. 

The famed Acropolis is a great monu- 
ment which symbolizes a culture that 
has profoundly influenced human beings 
throughout the ages. It was the place 
of refuge and the inspirational] center of 
glorious olden Greece. It was the place 
where Christianity took new and vigor- 
ous root. It still inspires the Greek peo- 
ple and the free world. 

Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty, typi- 
fies the magnificent art of the Greeks, 
not only beauty in the physical sense, but 
beauty of the soul, of ideals, of thought 
and culture. 

Prophecy in the world did not die with 
the Delphic oracle because the herolt 
fight of present-day Greece against com- 
munism which has electrified and in- 
spired the world is a prophecy that in the 
future all democratic-minded peoples 
will militantly defend and preserve 1n- 
stitutions of democracy and justice. 

Sculptors, artists, writers, musiciaDs, 
the drama, the stage, the harp and lyr¢ 
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sounded in the past a song of hope, 
strength, and courage which united the 
Greeks of ancient time. And now they 
sound again to defy the enemies of free- 
dom and to rally true lovers of liberty 
to do battle against its enemies. 

The logic, the rhetoric, the aesthetics 
of Aristotle are as realistic and vital to- 
day as when first written. The ideals 
of Plato still beckon those pledged to 
scholarship and freedom of thought. 
If you should subtract Greek culture 
from civilization, there would be no civi- 
lization as we know it today because it 
is a primary cornerstone of our modern 
poltical, social, and ethical life. 

It is pertinent to note that the Greeks 
of old were not-materialists. They were 
profoundly spiritual in their approach. 
They did not embrace mechanistic phi- 
losophies. They were idealists. For that 
reason despite their many contributions 
to the material world, their greatest tri- 
umphs will be found, not in the world 
of matter, but in the world of thought 
and the world of the spirit. 

Realizing these things, it is easy to 
understand why, with unquenchable 
purpose, the modern Greeks, against 
powerful revolutionary subversion, have 
gallantly protected their free way of life. 
And we of America, greatest free na- 
tion in history, may well be proud that 
our culture is enriched, enobled, and 
perfected by the presence and loyalty of 
so many devoted, industrious, inspired 
American citizens of Greek heritage. 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT.O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Part I of the re- 
port prepared for my constituents on the 
Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d session. The purpose is to give to 
the men and women of the United States 
whom we represent an exact accounting 
of the disposal we in the Congress make 
of the money in the Treasury of the 
United States, a large part of which 
comes from their pockets in the payment 
of Federal taxes. The first of these re- 
ports, which in their entirety will cover 
all of the appropriations of this session 
of the 83d Congress, follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 304—-H.. BR. 7996, SECOND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS ACT 

A. Appropriates $27,517,616 to supply sup- 

Plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1954, Continues antistrike 
Provisions, 


B. Items: 
Appropriations 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: Inquiries and in- 


vestigations $600, 000 


600, 000 





Total, Oh. Lwccccns 
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Appropriations—Continued 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau of Accounts: Sala- 
ries and expenses, division 


of disbursement________ = $4, 800, 000 
Coast Guard: Acquisition, 
construction, and im- 

DEOTREEE Ric ccecencocce (8, 120, 500) 

SOU, OO. Tho ccecawse 4, 800, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Se- 


curity: Unemployment 
compensation for veter- 
it nti tnw canenionenth 15, 000, 000 





15, 000, 000 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Arbitration and emergency 


PR iacbeckdanaiaddeud 125, 000 
Total, National Medi- 

ation Board....... 125, 000 

TOO, GA. Wosncnucd “s 15, 125, 000 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government 





Organization........... - $60, 000 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive 
Branch of the ‘Govern- 
SN a Rnticitstinncasaiianen a 1, 431, 909 
Total, chapter IV_... 1, 491, 909 


J 


CLAIMS, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS 
Claims and judgments... 5, 500, 707 





Grand total_........ 27, 517, 616 





PUBLIC LAW 374—H. R. 7893, TREASURY DEPART= 
MENT AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS ACT 
A. Appropriates $3,332,732,700 for the 

Treasury and Post Office Departments, Ex- 

port-Import Bank of Washington, and Re- 

construction Finance Corporation for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Continues 
anti-strike provisions, 
B. Item: 
Appropriations ’ 


TITLE I. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary: Sal- 








aries and expenses._..... $2, 600, 000 
Bureau of Accounts: 
Salaries and expenses... 2, 548, 700 
Division of disburse- 
ST  icnanomunggmeigad - 14, 500, 000 
‘Total, Bureau of Ac- 
COURTBunan cansens 17, 048, 700 
po ——= 





Bureau of the Public Debt... 44, 997, 300 





Office of the Treasurer: 





Salaries and expenses_... 15, 499, 000 
Contingent expenses, pub- 
lic moneys........... - apereatnn o 
Total, Office of the 
Treasurer........ - 15, 499, 000 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries 
and expenses........... o 39, 996, 300 
Internal Revenue Service... 265, 912, 000 
Bureau of Narcotics: Sal- : 
aries and expenses....... 2, 770, 000 


=——————————————— 











Appropriations—Continued 
United States Secret Serv- 
ice: 
Salaries and expenses_... $2, 438, 000 
White House Police._... 712, 000 
Guard Force............ - 268, 000 
Total, U. S. Secret 
GORING ccusestasous 3, 418, 000 
Bureau of the Mint__ i 4, 450, 000 , 
Coast Guard: Be or 
Operating expenses_____. 155, 889, 300 
Acquisition, construction, 
and improvements_-_-_. 3, 000, 000 
Retired pay-............ 19, 775, 000 
Reserve training... 2, 500, 000 
Total, Coast Guard_. 181, 164, 300 
Total, title I, Treas- Seasts, 
ury Department_-_. 577, 855, 600 








TITLE It. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 











_Administration_..._--..... $19, 491, 100 
sin crenspcsencamntognenite 1, 899, 776, 000 
Transportation ..._....-. @ 702, 219, 000 
BT dGtiedimacanncis - 8, 501, 000 
EE iigtetincweniacenee 124, 890, 000 

DO ibittccctinmmcn 2, 754, 877, 100 
Grand total, titles I xs 
WR Disdctcsibiitniin 3, 332, 732, 700 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 
(Limit on amount of corporate funds to be 
expended) 
Export-Import Bank of 
Washington __...__.._. i $1, 070, 000 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation -........... 3, 500, 000 
a nauiaininients _ 4, 570, 000 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my second report 
to my constituents on the appropria- 
tions of the 83d Congress, 2d session, as 
follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 471-——H. R. 8067, DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT 


A. Appropriates $1,201,710,500 for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the United States Information Agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 
Prohibits the use of funds for the promotion 
of the principle of world government or 
one-world citizenship. Declares it the sense 
of the Congress that the Communist Chinese 
Government should not be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations as the 
representative of China. Continues anti- 
strike provisions. 


B. Item: Appropriations 


TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Salaries and expenses..... 
Representation allowances. 


$62, 500, 000 
475, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 
Acquisition of buildings 


Emergencies in the Diplo- 
matic and 


Contributions to 
national organizations -- 
Missions to international 


International 


International Boundary and 
Water Commission, 
United States and 
Mexico: 

Salaries and expenses_-_-_. 
Construction 
Operation and mainte- 

Rio Grande emergency 


American sections, inter- 
national commissions_-__. 
International 


International educational 
exchange activities 
International Claims Com- 


Total, Department of 
113, 910, 000 


TITLE M1. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Legal activities and gen- 
eral administration: 
General. administration, 
salaries and expenses_-_ 
General legal activities, 
salaries and expenses... 
Antitrust Division, sal- 
aries and expenses__-_ 
United States attorneys 
and marshals, salaries 


2, 472, 500 
9, 450, 000 
3, 100, 000 


14, 500, 000 


1, 000, 000 
Claims of persons 
Japanese ancestry, sal- 
aries and expenses 200, 000 
Total, legal activities 
and general admin- 


Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation: Salaries and ex- 
penses 

Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service: Salaries 


Federal Prison System: 
Bureau of Prisons, sal- 
aries and expenses_... 
Building and facilities 
Support of United States 


26, 385, 000 


2, 475, 000 


Total, Federal Prison 
28, 860, 000 


Office of Alien Property: 


Salaries and expenses__.. ($3, 000, 000) 


Total, Department of 


TITLE Il. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary: 

Salaries and expenses_-_-_. 

Technical and scientific 


2, 050, 000 


Salaries and expenses, de- 
fense production activ- 
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Appropriations—Continued 

Census Bureau: 
Salaries and expenses... . 
Census of business and 
manufactures and agri- 


$6, 200, 000 


Special surveys of manu- 
factures and other busi- 


Sample census of agri- 


Full census of agricul- 


Total, Census Bureau_ 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries and expenses... 
Air navigation facilities, 
establishment of 
Technical development 
and evaluation 
Washington National Air- 
port: ‘ 
Maintenance and op- 


5, 000, 000 
700, 000 


Construction_-_..-----. ---------- — 
Federal-aid airport pro- 


Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram (liquidation of 
contract authorization) 

Alaska airports, mainte- 
nance and operation... 

Air navigation develop- 


Total, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administra- 
105, 250, 000 

Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Salaries and expenses_-.. 
Payments to air carriers... 


3, 777, 000 
40, 000, 000 


Total, Civil Aeronau- 
43, 777, 000 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
Salaries and expenses_-_. 
Construction of geomag- 
netic station 
Total, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey 
Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration: Sal- 
aries and expenses 


10, 200, 000 


Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce: 
Salaries and expenses... 
Export control. 


Total, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce__. 


Office of Business Eco- 
nomics: Salaries and ex- 


Bureau of Foreign and do- 
mestic Commerce: 
Departmental salaries 
and expenses. 
Week CHRNSS CTU key cantesaccns-— - 


Total, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Maritime activities: 
Operating-differential 


13, 500, 000 
2, 200, 000 
660, 000 


Salaries and expenses... 


State marine schools.... 
Total, maritime ac- 
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Appropriations—Continued 
Patent Office: Salaries and 


Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal-aid highway..... 

’ Forest highways 
Inter-American Highway. 
Access roads (act of Sept. 


Public lands highways 
(liquidation of contract 
authorization) 

Elimination of 
crossings (liquidation 
of contract authoriza- 


Total, Bureau of Pub- 
517, 000, 000 
——————— = 
National Bureau of Stand- 
ards: 
Operation and adminis- 


Research and testing... 
Radio propagation and 


Construction of labora- 
tories (liquidation of 
contract 


Total, National Bu- 

reau of Standards_ 
Weather Bureau: Salaries 
and expenses 24, '750, 000 


6, 365, 000 


Total, Department of 
Commerce 
TITLE IV. UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY 


U. S. Information Agency: 
Salaries and expenses... 


829, 822, 000 


$73, 914, 000 


Grand total appro- 
priations, titles I, 
II, Ill, and IV, De- 
partments of State, 
Justice, and Com- 
merce and U. S. In- 


formation Agency. 1, 201, 710, 500 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a continuance of 
my report to my constituents in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinois on the appropria- 
tion laws of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 453-—H. R. 8367, CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATION ACT 

A. Appropriates $57,071,300 for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. Continues antistrike provisions and 
provides for the employment of experts at 
not to exceed $15,000 per year, the rates 
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for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem. 
prohibits the use of funds after September 
1, 1954, for the maintenance and operation 
of hospitals in the Canal Zone, 








B. Items: 
Appropriations 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Cemeterial expenses_...... $5, 489, 200 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
General investigation..._. 2, 907, 500 
Construction ............. 300, 367, 600 
Operation and- miainte- 

NANCE. .ncneesseecccwece 76, 110, 000 
General expenses.....----. 9, 544, 000 
Mississippi River and 

tributaries._......-..... 45, 450, 000 
Niagara remedial work... 2, 000, 000 
Plant ACCOURE....csccccces enccccesccocno 

Total, Corps of Engi- 
WEE Lcekansnjane . 436, 3'79, 100 
v. 8S. Soldiers’ Home: 
Maintenance and opera- 
HON. co jnccsnadinndsnose (5, 134, 000) 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
Canal Zone Government... $13, 788, 000 
Capital outlay...-.----.-. - 1, 415, 000 
Total, Panama Canal. 15, 203, 000 
—EEoEEE———EE——E 
Total, regular annual 
appropriations, De- 
partment of the 
Army civil funtions_ 457, 071, 300 


PUBLIC LAW 357-——-H. R. 8481, THIRD SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT 


A. Appropriates $505,218,741 to supply sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954. Continues antistrike pro- 
visions. 

B. Item: 

Appropriations 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Compensation and retire- 
ment fund expenses: Dis- 
trict government retire- 
ment and relief funds... 

Public schools: 

General administration, 
supervision, and in- 
SEUIIIE ankcidganncnnns 

Vocational education, 
George-Barden pro- 


er 
Metropolitan Police: sal- 
aries and expenses______ 
Fire Department: salaries 
and expenses............ 
Courts: United States 


Public welfare: 
Agency services_______ Se ee ae 
National Capital parks___ 69, 000 
Pay increases, wage-scale 
employees__........._ 
Settlement of claims and 
"TE a 29, 625 
222, 218 
333, 370 


Total, chapter I__... (6, 073, 249) 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: Beneficiaries of de- 
ceased Senators_._.__.__ - 
Salaries, officers and em- 
Ployees: Office of Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper_ 
Contingent expenses: Motor 
Vena i edie. Bei cht i hidialeretthindniiy 
House of Representatives: 
Salaries, officers and em- 
Ployees: Office of the 
Doorkeeper__......-___ 13, 615 





$12, 500 


‘ 


4 
Appropriations—Continued 
House of Representatives— 


Continued 
Contingent expenses of 
the House: 
Stationery (revolving 
INE erties tintqencistien $3, 200 
E Folding documents__-_. 15, 000 
Capitol Police: Capital Po- 
ee TR aos cctiocscne 2, 855 
Education of House and 
Senate pages: Expenses_ 2, 785 


Government Printing Of- 
fice: Working capital and 
congressional printing 
ORE TB IIG i no cctpaete wo sbamgetpoion - 


Total, legislative 


RNS mec acceatel 49,955 


JUDICIARY BRANCH 


Courts of appeals, district 
courts, and other judi- 
cial services: 


Fees of jurors and com- 











ae ae $115, 000 
Travel and miscellane- 
ous expenses.......... 36, 000 
Salaries of referees... _ “ (7, 000} 
Expenses of referees_._.. (71, 600) 
Total, Judiciary 
BN inctaccuan 151, 000 
Total, chapter II_... 200, 955 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Salaries and expenses_-_.-..-. Stcacasecsoune ° 
International contingen- 
CM cccdandattintanedas stbetnddadsean o 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and gen- 
eral administration: 
Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry..... 1, 560, 000 
SeeNeNey. HUST ccccs Sascccudeceucn a 
Total, Department of 
PONE dh cdc ctincsinints 1, 560, 000 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Office of the Secretary: 

Aviation war risk insur- 

ance revolving fund..... ............. o 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 

istration: Land acquisi- 

tion, additional Wash- 


Maritime activities: Oper- 
ating-differential subsi- 





GE cithneigitieinniewiin mines 29, 500, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Federal-aid highways_-. 55, 000, 000 
Total, Department of 

Commerce.......- 84, 534, 541 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 
Salaries and expenses.-.... —---.-.-------. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Internal Revenue Service: 





Salaries and expenses... 3, 600, 000 
U. 8S. Secret Service: Sal- 

aries and expenses..... o neceneecsence o 

Total, ch. IV.......< 3, 667, 500 


———— 
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Appropriations—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity: 

Grants to States for un- 
employment compen- 
sation and employ- 
ment service adminis- 





ict petiwannnce $12, 100, 000 
Unemployment compen- 
sation for veterans... 24, 400, 000 
Total, Department of ' 
SO i nciwtindngn 36, 500, 000 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Office of Education: 
Payments to school dis- 














Se etnsesctcilscae tintin tiers $5, 850, 000 
Assistance for school 
construction.......... 55, 000, 000 
Social Security Adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries and expenses, 
old-age and survivors 
insurance ......... (996, 000) 
Grants to States for pub- 
lic assistance.......... 58, 000, 000 
Total, Department of 
Health, Education, 
and Welfare..._.. 118, 850, 000 
Total, ch, V---..---- 155, 350, 000 
= ————— 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Conservation 


in ichep act cocntnnadin cantons a $15, 000, 000 
Disaster loan’ revolving 
Sait nnritlandiiahivoitesinchon ‘giutindseiselanitegpe = 
Forest Service: Fighting 
OE ee 4, 500, 000 
Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration: Administrative ex- 
etidtintdgbcrmeniiegwlonine (3, 000, 000) 
Independent ‘: offices: Farm 
Credit Administration... (120, 000) 
Total, chapter VI_... 19, 500, 000 





, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Secretary: Op- 
eration and maintenance, 
Southeastern Power Ad- 


ministration ............ $138, 000 
Office of Territories: Con- 
struction, Alaska Rail- 

SAGE cnnnciuicietgmiagint oe 4, 594, 000 

Total, chapter VII... 4, 732, 000 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Funds appropriated to the 

President Refugee Relief. $250, 000 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

Federal Power Commission: 

Salaries and expenses... . 
Housing and Home Finance 

Agency: 
Public Housing Adminis- 


tration: Annual con- 
tributions ............ 10, 800, 000 


Tax Court of the United 


($25, 000) 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pen- 
DER citvtenwaninasnce - 215,000,000 


7, 000, 000 





Total, chapter VIII. 233, 075, 000 


— ee 


epveneeca 





: 


) 
. 
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Appropriations—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Rivers and harbors and 
flood control: 


Construction, general_-- $800, 000 
United States section, St. 
Lawrence River Joint 

Board of Engineers... 245, 000 

Total, chapter IX... 1, 045, 000 


————— 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Office of the Secretary of 


Defense: 
COM... cocccceccosne (2, 500, 000) 
Retived pay......----.-< (12, 000, 000) 


Department of the Navy: 


Audited claims.......... (25, 895. 59) 


Total, chapter X.... (14, 525, 895. 59) 


——_—_ 
JUDGMENTS AND UNAUTHORIZED CLAIMS 
Judgments and unauthor- 


ized clatms_.-...-..--.-. 1, 553, 745 


505, 218, 741 





Congressman Young Represents Working 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, as the sole 
Representative in Congress of the State 
of Nevada, I feel it important at this time 
to report to the people of my congres- 
sional district on legislative activities of 
the 83d Congress which affect them. 

The past 10 years have seen a truly 
amazing economic growth in my State— 
and the future holds promise of even 
more rapid development. There are 
many factors in Nevada favorable to in- 
dustrial expansion. One such factor is a 
large group of conscientious, energetic, 
working people. They labor hard at 
their jobs, earning a livelihood while 
building a stronger and sounder State 
economy. Others have passed their pro- 
ductive days'and have retired after a 
lifetime of labor. Knowing of their in- 
terest in matters before Congress from 
the many letters received by me during 
the past year, I intend at this time to 
discuss legislation of special importance 
to them. 

HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 


The 83d Congress has taken vigorous 
steps to protect and promote the Na- 
tion’s health. A new national emphasis 
was given to this field by the establish- 
ment of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

These specific provisions were in- 
cluded in a forward-looking health pro- 
gram: First, Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of public and nonprofit hospitals 
and nursing homes; second, research in 
the perplexing health problems. I re- 
eret that time does not permit me to tell 
of the great advances which have been 
made in the battle against cancer, heart 
disease, polio, and many other diseases 
as a result of the Federal research pro- 
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gram; third, an expanded vocational re- 

habilitation program was approved 

which will greatly increase future aid 

to disabled persons and build a more pro- 

ductive America by assisting these peo- 

ple to become economically independent. 
HIGHWAYS 


The 1954 Federal Highway Act pro- 
vides the greatest sums for highway im- 
provements in the history of our Nation. 
The State of Nevada will receive $8,719,- 
541 during each of the next 2 years. 
This exceeds by nearly $3 million an- 
nually funds available in the past. 

Improved highways will mean more 
convenience, greater personal safety, 
stimulation of our important tourist 
trade, and the strengthening of national 
security and civil defense. 

I supported this legislation and also 
measures to secure four-lane highways 
from the west coast inland to southern 
and northern Nevada. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


Improvements were made in our social 
security an dold-age and survivors in- 
surance programs by increasing the 
earning base; raising the benefit 
amounts; eliminating the 5 lowest years 
of earnings in computing averages; in- 
creasing the amount a beneficiary can 
earn without losing benefits; and by ex- 
tending protection under the act. I will 
be glad to furnish details to those who 
request them. 

TAX RELIEF 


The 83d Congress completely revised 
our cumbersome, crazy-quilt tax code, 
and passed tax relief measures repre- 
senting the biggest tax cut in the history 
of our Nation—nearly $7.5 billion. 

I am pleased to report that more than 
two-thirds of the tax relief will benefit 
wage earners’ families and other indi- 
viduals. Henceforth, when the people 
of Nevada go shopping they will have 
more to spend for themselves and their 
families, and the tax collector will claim 
less. 

On January 1, 1954 the tax bill of each 
individual taxpayer was reduced 10 per- 
cent. The new law provides these tax 
benefits: more liberal deductions for 
medical expenses; exemption on retire- 
ment income up to $1,200 per year for 
all retired persons 65 and over; depend- 
ency deduction by a parent who fur- 
nishes more than half the support of a 
child, even though the child earns more 
than $600 per year; full exemption of ac- 
cident and health benefits paid as reim- 
bursement for actual medical expenses 
to employees; exemption up to $100 per 
week on payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness; deduc- 
tions for child-care expenses by work- 
ing widows and widowers in certain in- 
stances. 

The workingman in Nevada will also 
be interested in drastic slashes in excise 
taxes on many items such as light bulbs, 
cigarette lighters, sporting goods, baby 
oils, cosmetics, telephone bills, ladies’ 
handbags, and numerous other things. 

a RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

I supported legislation enacted to per- 
mit persons entitled to benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the So- 
cial Security Act to receive full amounts 
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under both acts. Since October 195) 
railroad retirement benefits have been 
reduced by the amount of old-age in. 
surance benefits. 

I also supported another measure to 
improve the railroad retirement system 
by, first, reducing the eligibility age of 
widows from 65 to 60; second, increasing 
earned income limitation of annuitant 
from $75 to $100 per month; third, per- 
mitting a totally and permanently dis- 
abled child and his widowed mother to 
receive benefits after child reaches age 
18; and, fourth, increasing from $300 to 
$350 maximum compensation taxable 
and creditable for both railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance. 

MINING 


In a State such as Nevada, where min- 
ing is an important part of our economy, 
it has been distressing to witness the 
trend during the past several decades 
which has favored foreign operators to 
the detriment of American producers. 
Our Government has in the past spent 
millions of dollars in other countries to 
develop mines operated by low-cost for- 
eign labor. 

I am pleased to report a change in this 
philosophy, which resulted in boom 
towns in foreign countries and ghost 
towns in the'West. Although trade with 
foreign countries is important in a sound 
foreign policy, it is impossible to defend 
the past policy which made us dependent 
on foreign sources for minerals neces- 
sary to our national security. 

At long last, Congress this year quite 
properly halted the appropriation of 
American funds to develop foreign mines, 
I am hopeful that the future will see 
even more vigorous steps taken to pro- 
tect our own mining industry, particu- 
larly in’ the field of strategic minerals; 
thereby not only strengthening our secu- 
rity program but stabilizing our economy 
as well. 

VETERANS 

I joined with my colleagues in voting 
for a number of bills on matters of real 
concern to veterans and their depend- 
ents. This year legislation was passed, 
first, giving Korean veterans homestead 
rights similar to those given to veterans 
of other wars; second, extending the 
period in which disabled veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war can 
secure vocational education; third, ex- 
tending the direct home-loan program 
to June 30, 1955, and authorizing an ad- 
ditional $150 million of loans by that 
date; fourth, increasing rates of com- 
pensation and pensions payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents; fifth, pro- 
viding for a record number of beds for 
veterans’ medical treatment; and, sixth, 
providing for automatic renewal of Gov- 
ernment and national service life in- 
surance. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

As a result of inflation, the average 
civilian Federal employee is today eco- 
nomically worse off than prior to World 
War Il. Thus it is impossible to recruit 
or retain competent employees to coD- 
duct the business of the United States 
Government. 

While the burden of increasing prices 
has been eased, Government employees 
are entitled to wage increases in order # 
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give them parity with their pre-World 
War II economic position. 

I therefore supported legislation this 
year providing pay increases to postal 
workers and classified civil-service em- 
ployees. 

HOUSING 

As a result of the Housing Act of 1954, 
our Nation will be able to raise housing 
standards, assist communities in getting 
rid of slums, help more of our people to 
acquire homes, strengthen our mortgage 
credit system, and eliminate past abuses 
in the housing program. 

The new law will stimulate the Nation’s 
entire economy, particularly the con- 
struction industry, which is important 
to many of my constituents. 

Under the new act it will be possible 
to buy homes under FHA-insured loans 
with much lower downpayments. For 
example, on a $10,000 new home a buyer 
previously had to make a downpayment 
of $1,250. This has been reduced to 
only $700. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


The 83d Congress continued the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance for school 
construction in defense areas, and in 
other communities which have grown ab- 
normally because of Federal activities. 
Similar aid was granted for school ap- 
erating expenses in federally impacted 
areas. Legislation was enacted to per- 
mit expanded use of surplus foods in the 
school-lunch program. 

In addition to providing for these im- 
mediate needs, the Congress authorized 
a comprehensive study and analysis of 
our Nation’s education problems to de- 
termine what must be done to provide 
for a stronger educational system capable 
of meeting the challenges posed by the 
atomic age. There will probably be a 
strong effort in the next Congress to im- 
prove educational standards. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit full 
discussion of each and every bill con- 
sidered by the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress. However, I feel certain that 
the people in Nevada will be interested in 
this part of the record. 





A Very Timely Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


1 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
wnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Very Timely Tax Reduction,” 
written by Arthur Upgren, and published 
in the Minneapolis Star of Monday, Aug- 
ust 16, 1954, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
a8 follows: 

A Very TimeLy Tax Repuction—BorH Cor- 

— AND Personal Incomes Have BENE- 





(By Arthur Upgren) Y 
qninoven, N. H.—The earnings figures for 
7 large American companies published last 
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week in the National City Bank of New York 
monthly letter show how perfectly the Eis- 
enhower administration has timed its tax 
policies to offset the economic recession 
which started a year ago. 

Taxes were lowered for industry by the 
cancellation of the excess-profits tax start- 
ing January 1 of this year. As the mild re- 
cession proceeded sales of American indus- 
trial companies declined. 

Usually this decline would be followed by 
a reduction of the outlays of these companies 
for new factories, tools, machinery, and 
equipment. This could easily enlarge the 
recession beyond its light 4-percent decline 
in total national production. 

But tax reduction came at the right time. 
Earnings have been sustained as the follow- 
ing figures from the National City Letter 
show: 


Decline 


Profits before taxes _- 
Federal income 


taxes 
Profits after taxes_.. 





Sales of these companies declined by 7 
percent and expenses of every kind except 
Federal income taxes did not decline fast 
enough to prevent a big drop in profits before 
taxes. n 

In these expenses it is known that wages 
and total wage payments have held up very 
well, whereas raw material costs have de- 
clined. Profits before taxes dropped $13 
billion. Against this, total taxes went down 
even more. The decline in taxes was $1.5 
billion. Asa result the final net profits after 
taxes rose a little. 

Thus the reduced tax policy of the Gov- 
ernment converted a decline in both sales 
and profits—before taxes—into a small gain 
in profits, 

The Eisenhower tax policies have included 
similar cuts in taxes upon personal incomes, 
As in the case of corporation sales there 
has been a decline in personal incomes. Yet 
that decline—before taxes—has been like- 
wise converted into a very slight increase in 
personal income after taxes. 

As a result families have been able to 
spend as much as before the slight recession, 
and have been able to save as much, too. 

These are the most remarkable tax policies 
in all our history. In past recessions we 
raised taxes and made the recession deeper. 
This time we have lowered taxes and made 
this about the smallest recession we have 
ever had. . 

The cut in taxes upon personal incomes— 
more than half of all 1954 tax cuts—has 
kept up consumer buying and brought it to 
a new high level. The cut in corporate 
taxes has helped bring expenditures for new 
factories and tools also to a new high level. 

What responsibility does this beneficial tax 
cutting place upon all those businesses? 
Business, of course, must do its part. That 
part is to hold expenditures for plant and 
equipment at such high levels that there 
will be no cause whatever of further recession 
from this factor. 

This does not mean business must spend 
for equipment foolishly. Business should 
spend only for purposes which enlarge its 
profits. 

But today there are so many new ma- 
chines, new tools, better trucks and moving 
equipment, better-designed factories, better 
reséarch facilities which are profitable to 
business and which business can buy that 
business must search out every one available 
to it, 
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Will a Maltiple-Price System of Price 
Support for Wheat Increase Surplus 
Feed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
arguments which has been made against 
a two-price program for wheat has been 
that it would increase surplus feed and 
offer unfair competition to other feed 
producers. This argument has been 
most effectively answered by Dr. J. T. 
Sanders, formerly the legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Grange and 
well known to many Members of Con- 
gress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Dr. Sanders: 

Wr A MULTIPLE-Price System or Price 


Support ror WuHeat Increase Surplus 
Freep? 





(By J. T. Sanders) 

Corn belt farm lIcaders have registered 
opposition to a two-price system for wheat 
on the erroneous claim that increased sur- 
plus wheat would increase the total feed 
available and thus increase effective corn 
surpluses. Actually, nearly all the weight 
of evidence is that a two-price or multiple- 
price support would tend to reduce feed 
surpluses rather than increase them as 
claimed. 

At first thought this statement seems al- 
most ridiculous. The more wheat produced 
under a multiple-price system, without any 
control of acreages, the more surplus wheat 
would be produced and thus the more wheat 
would be available for feed for livestock. Es- 
pecially would this seem to be true if the 
“free market,” or surplus, price of wheat un- 
der a two-price support was competitive with 
corn prices for feeding. This seemingly 
logical conclusion, however, will not stand up 
at all, under a critical examination. 

If wheat production did not compete for 
land use with corn, grain, sorghums, barley, 
and oats, obviously the more surplus wheat 
we would have, the more total feed surplus 
we would have. But almost everywhere 
wheat is grown in the United States it com- 
petes for land use with feed crops. 

Every planted acre of wheatland produc- 
ing feed in Illinois produced an average, 
from 1940 to 1949, of 23 bushels of wheat or 
26 bushels of corn equivalent for feeding. 

During these same years the average acre 
of corn in Illinois produced an average of 
slightly over 50 bushels of corn per acre, or 
almost 2 times as much feed per acre as 
Tilinois wheat produced. 


The amount of wheatland in Mlinois and 
Corn Belt States to the east is not to be 
“sneezed at.” In Illinois, from 1940 to 1949, 
wheat occupied 1,414,000 acres compared with 
corn on 8,470,000 acres; that is, wheat occu- 
pied one-sixth as much land as corn. In 
Indiana wheat occupied one-third as much 
land as corn; in Ohio more than one-half as 
much. 

Let's look at the feed crop and wheat acre- 
ages for the different geographic regions of 
the Nation. The feed grain crop acreage in 
the North Atlantic States was more than 
3% times wheat acreage and feed production 
was 5 times thie feed value of all wheat pro- 
duced, reduced to corn feed units; for the 
North Central States the figures were for 
feed crops 4 times land and 7 times feed 
values of that for wheat; for the South At- 
lantic Region the feed crops occupied 7 times 
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as much land and produced 8 times as much 
feed equivalent as all wheat; for the South 
Central States over 24% times as much land 
and 3% times as much feed was produced 
as wheat; finally in the Western States the 
figures are three-fourths for feed land and 
about an equal feed production for wheat. 
Thus in every section of the country, the 
substitution of an acre of wheatland for a 
feed crop acre will reduce the total available 
feed even if every bushel of the added wheat- 
jand were turned into feed channels. 

One of the most effective ways to reduce 
feed surpluses would be to plant more wheat 
in these States on land that now grows corn 
or other feed crops. A multiple-price system 
for wheat would, if it increased wheat acres 
and reduced corn and other feed crop acre- 
age, thus actually reduce the Nation's sur- 
plus of feed. 

But, you say, this won’t hold true in the 
Wheat Belt proper. Let’s look at Kansas and 
North Dakota. Kansas grows grain sor- 
ghums, barley, and corn in competition with 
wheat for the land’s use. In North Dakota 
an acre of wheat for feed substituted for 
barley will reduce feed production 25 per- 
cent; wheat substituted for oats would re- 
duce feed per acre slightly even if all the 
wheat is fed. 

In Kansas the substitution of wheat for 
feed will reduce feed on barley land slightly, 
and on cornland by around 25 percent. In 
Oklahoma wheat for feed will just about 
break even with corn and grain sorghum. 

Even in the Wheat Belt, therefore, if a 
multiple-price support for wheat increased 
wheat acreage at the expense of barley, oats, 
and sorghums, the shift would not increase 
the surplus of feed but would on the whole 
decrease it. Wheat clearly competes with 
these feed crops for land use in these areas. 

You say all this sounds good in theory, 
but have these minor feed crops (barley, 
oats, and sorghums) increased when planted 
wheat has been reduced and vice versa? 
Let's look at the record. 

From 1929 to 1953 total United States wheat 
acreages were decreased from the acreages 
of the previous year during 8 years—from 
1930 to 1931; from 1931 to 1932; from 1937 
to 1938; from 1938 to 1939; from 1939 to 
1940; from 1941 to 1942; from 1947 to 1948; 
and from 1949 to 1950. An extraordinary 
decrease in 1934, due to severe drought is 
omitted since it was accompanied by a 34- 
million-acre reduction of all crops and in 
addition an abandonment of 53 million acres 
of crops after they were planted—a combined 
loss of use of 87 million acres out of around 
370 million, or nearly one-fourth of all crop- 
land. 

During these 8 years of wheat-acreage de- 
creases the reduction of planted 
wheat acres amount to 32.6 million acres. 
In these same years increases in the acreage 
planted to the 3 minor competing feed crops 
amount to 38.5 million acres. If all the 
reduced wheat production had been taken 
from feed, total feed lost by reduced wheat 
fed, using average yields of wheat for those 
8 years, would have been equal to 32.3 bil- 
lion pounds of corn. 

On the other hand, the increase feed as 
&@ result of increased acreage in barley, sor- 
ghum, and oats (which was largely on di- 
verted wheatland) amount to an increase of 
39.7 billion pounds of corn equivalent, or 
@ 23 percerit increase in available feed as 
@ result of shift from wheat. In the case 
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A similar analysis of acreage changes in 
Oats, barley, and grain sorghums for the 
14 years from 192° to 1953 when wheat acre- 
ages were increasing (except in the year of 
1935 which was a year of heavy increase of 
all crops as a rebound from the disastrous 
drop of the severe drought year of 1934) 
shows that wheat acres increased an aggre- 
gate of 52.8 million and that the acreage of 
the 3 feed grains decreased a_ net of 
31.3 million acres. Based on an average feed 
producing capacity per acre for the three 
feed grains of 104 percent of that of wheat, 
the displaced feed grain acreage would thus 
account for more than three-fifths of the 
total additional feed value of increase of 
wheat. Actually, during these 14 years the 
increases of wheat fed were almost exactly 
balanced by decreases of wheat feeding, 
since there were 360 million bushels in- 
creased feedings 8 years and 350 million de- 
creases on 5 years, with no change in the 
year from 1952 to 1953. 

The net results, therefore, of these 14 
years when wheat acreages increased, are 
that no additional feeding of wheat occurred 
and there was added to the total feed sup- 
ply from the increased feed crop acres some 
15 to 17 million tons of corn-equivalent feed 
grains. Certainly there is no basis of Corn 
Belt alarm in these figures for years of wheat 
acreage increases during the past 25 years. 

Those corn farmers who fear that a pro- 
gram of price supports for wheat which does 
not at the same time restrict the total acres 
of wheat should remember that surplus 
wheat under a multiple-price system must be 
sold at surplus prices, not at supported prices. 
This surplus low price should keep wheat 
acreage in reasonable balance with feed crop 
acreage. 

Also, Corn Belt farmers should realize that 
if a multiple-price-support system were ap- 
plied not only to wheat but to cotton, feed 
production in the South would likely de- 
crease. Under cotton-control programs in 
the South prior to World War II corn acre- 
age was increased until as much corn was 
planted in the 11 Southern States as cotton. 
Lest some think that for the good of the 
South more corn and less cotton should be 
grown in the South, I call attention to the 
fact that in 1935 a study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed that cot- 
ton procuction yielded southern farmers al- 
most 3 times as much wage per hour of labor 
used in its production as did corn-production 
labor. Cotton is always likely to pay south- 
ern farmers far more for their labor than 
corn; and there is no possibility of the aver- 
age hill cotton farm ever competing with 
Corn Belt farmers in corn production. To 
set up any cotton program that encourages 
such competition in corn production in the 
South is bad both for southern farmers and 
Corn Belt farmers. A multiple-price system 
would not do this and should receive the en- 
thusiastic support of Corn Belt farmers. 

We have had about the same total acres, 
360 million to 370 million, total crops, ex- 
cept in extreme drought years, for the past 
25 years. Also, despite the fact that a shift 
from animal to mechanical field power has 
taken place, we have had about a marked 
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ing farm output. As a result, it is next to 
impossible for the Government, or farmers 
voluntarily, to reduce total farm output, 
Farm programs that undertake to do this 
could not undertake a more futile task. Re. 
duction by law of a single crop causes vio. 
lent shifts to other crops, disrupting eco. 
nomic forces, and causes unsound use of 
farm resources. 

Neither flexible price supports which must 
use control to prevent great surplus accumu- 
lation in the Governments hands, nor high 
fixed supports will permit balanced full out. 
put. On the other hand, they greatly dam. 
age balanced farming. Since, regardless of 
Government control, farmers will continue 
to plant around 360 million acres, year in 
and year out, and will turn out surpluses 
regardless of effort to confrol them, we 
should not disturb a sound balance of 
output. 


Since almost exactly 250 million acres are 


a 


f 
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normally planted to the 6 basic crops and | 


3 minor feed crops (9 crops), to undertake 
to reduce this acreage will have about 24% 
times as much surplus-producing influence 
on the 50 other crops to which farmers wil] 
turn the diverted acres. This is because 
2% times as much land is in the 9 crops 
normally as in the 50 other crops. 


A system of price supports based on mul- 
tiple prices, with surpluses from all crops 
selling at surplus prices and thus governing 
the balance of production for the 59 signifi- 
cant crops, will avoid the difficulties of con- 
trol and violent shifts into unsound use of 
cropland. It will also avoid regimentation 
of farmers. Such multiple-price system can 
be self-financing and will not rely on year- 
to-year appropriation and political vicissi-« 
tudes to operate it. 

A multiple-price plan, operated without 
control or market quotas to farmers, for 
wheat, would give farmers around 35 per- 
cent larger income than flexible supports 
under the 1949 law, and an income around 
22 percent above that of present high fixed 
supports. This is based on parity at $2.50 
per bushel for domestic-consumption wheat; 


on export wheat under the wheat agree- © 


ment at $1.55 per bushel; and surplus wheat 


at the unjustified low price of $1.25 pr © 


bushel, either for feed or non-wheat-agree- 
ment export, 


Finally, since, as I have shown, such & © 


plan probably would reduce the total feed 
units in the Nation, due to reduced feed- 
crop acres if increased acres are devoted to — 
wheat, such a price support would not affect ~ 
corn producers adversely, regardless of their — 
claims to the contrary. Indeed, it would | 
tend to reduce surplus feeds rather than to 
increase them, as has been shown. ; 
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To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the © 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 9 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use 02 © 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 0” 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, @ ~ 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and — 
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Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; 0 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre> — 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis — 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fu 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall: 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at bis offich 
and 1 at the Capitol, : 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on previ- 
ous occasions, I have expressed myself 
in behalf of certain industries and their 
thousands of employees who live and 
work in the Fifth Indiana District. My 
remarks in each such instance could ap- 
ply to many other industries in Indiana 
or in any community in the United 
States. 

In behalf of the bicycle industry, I 
have appeared before the United States 
Tariff Commission. More recently, I 
submitted H. R. 9682 in behalf of the 
glass industry. These two industries are 
used merely as illustrations of principles 
that underlie the future well-being of 
many industries in many localities. 

Illustrations of the adverse effects of 
competition of foreign imports could be 
given in statistical order. The difficult 
and nearly impossible task of meeting 
the competition of foreign products, 
made with cheap labor, and perhaps even 
with “slave” labor, is best known to the 
United States manufacturers and to 
American workers. However, in the hope 
that a general outline of the tariff sit- 
uation will afford an understanding of 
many of the present-day problems, some 
observations are offered. 

I want the record to be clear: I firmly 
believe in the principle of the protective 
tariff, and I shall continue to work for 
the protection of American industries 
and the American laboring man. My 
later remarks will explain why this is 
necessary. 

All of you probably have heard the ex- 
pression that “the tariff is a local issue.” 
This thought was first advanced by the 
Democrats in the last century. They 
recognized that the Republican protec- 
tive tariff policy was popular wth the 
people and sought to minimize the sig- 
nificance of our policy. It is true that a 
single tariff cut can have serious effects 
on dozens or hundreds of businesses in 
many localities throughout the country. 
In this sense, the tariff may be thought 
of as “local.” But, even in this sense, 
it is not a local issue; it is thousands of 
local issues. 

What the Democrats overlooked when 
they called the tariff a local issue is that 
the Constitution vests complete control 
over the subject in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States are forbidden to im- 
pose duties on imports or otherwise to 
interfere in the regulation of foreign 
commerce. The Founding Fathers who 
wrote the Constitution wisely vested 
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these matters exclusively in the Federal 
Government to insure that they would 
be administered,in the national interest. 
Many of these same Founding Fathers 
were Members of the first Congress that 
convened under the Constitution in 1789. 
The second law they passed was a tariff 
act, which provided in section 1: 
Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufac- 
tures, that duties be laid, etc. (1 Stat. 24). 


This act was signed by George Wash- 
ington on July 4, 1789, and was a fitting 
celebration of the 13th anniversary of 
our independence. 

The only law which was given prece- 
dence over the tariff was the oaths of 
office act—approved June 1, 1789; 1 
Stat., p. 23—which was necessary 
to get the Government organized. The 


‘second law was to provide the where- 


withal to run the Government and to 
protect our industries. Truly, the Found- 
ing Fathers put first things first. 

For the better part of a century, the 
tariif provided the bulk of our Govern- 
ment’s revenue, but later excises and in- 
come taxes: have been the principal 
sources of revenue. For many years now 
the tariff has yielded about one-half 
billion dollars annually, as compared to 
annual Federal budgets upward of fifty 
billion dollars. In other words, the 
tariff now supplies only 1 percent, or less, 
of Federal revenues. 

I do not see how the tariff could ever 
again be our chief source of revenue. 
Indeed, I doubt it will ever again be even 
a large source of revenue, unless we 
should put duties on such things as 
coffee, iron ore, crude rubber, tea, cocoa, 
and newsprint paper—things which we 
must import in large quantities. It is 
far from clear that it would be in our 
national interest to tax these imports. 
Accordingly, I am convinced that the 
principal field in which the tariff is im- 
portant today and for the future is the 
movement of trade. That is to say, with 
revenue no longer a major factor in tariff 
thinking, the main question is the degree 
to which we should use the tariff to pro- 
tect our domestic manufacturers, there- 
by affecting the volume of our imports 
and, indirectly, also our exports, 

Apart from the question of denying 
strategic goods to hostile nations, all will 
agree that exports are good business. 
Exports mean jobs and profits for the 
companies that can export. And, un- 
less we are to continue the giveaway pro- 
grams of the last generation on a large 
scale and for the indefinite future, our 
exports will have to be paid for by im- 
ports. It is hoped that we can taper 
off these give-away programs in the near 
future and, thus, relieve the taxpayers 
of this burden and restore trade to a 
strictly business basis. 


Accordingly, we should survey the tar- 
iff problem from the long-range point of 
view. If we decide to protect our do- 
mestic producers by raising the tariff on 
cheap competing imports, we should do 
it with our eyes open to the realization 
that curtailment of imports is bound to 
curtail exports. Action that saves jobs 
for one domestic industry might mean 
loss of jobs in other industries that pro- 
duce for export. 

Of course, we do not always take action 
in this field on the basis of what is best 
for business. Frequently the largest 
strategic considerations are the deter- 
mining factor. I should like to tell you 
the facts leading up to the rupture of 
trade relations with Czechoslovakia 3 
years ago, an incident with which I was 
closely connected. 

In 1947 our Government negotiated a 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
promising them “most-favored-nation” 
treatment and slashing the tariffs on the 
goods they export to us. Before this 
agreement: took effect, the Communists 
took over the Czech Government. 
Shortly after the coup, President Tru- 
man put the trade agreement into effect, 
although many of us thought it was both 
foolish and foolhardy to do so. 

The Communists promptly started 
juggling the Czech trade to build up 
Russia’s military might. The heavy in- 
dustry was turned eastward to strength- 
en the Red army. The consumer- 
goods industries were directed to the 
West, especially to the United States. 
The dollars derived from the sale of 
Czech glassware, carpets, textiles, shoes, 
et cetera, et cetera, in the United States 
were used for military supplies for 
Russia and the world-wide Red spy sys- 
tem. All this time, Russia was growing 
more and more hostile to us, instituting 
the Berlin blockade, helping defeat Na- 
tionalist China, and starting countless 
other aggressions that hurt us, either 
directly or indirectly. 

And through the trade in Czech goods, 
aided by tariff cuts under the trade 
agreement, the American people were 
actually, though unknowingly, helping 
to finance the Red aggression. Many 
of us in Congress were appalled at the 
situation and put an amendment in the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951 
to withdraw the trade-agreement con- 
cessions from all Communist countries, 
including Czechoslovakia “as soon as 
practicable.” 

The Truman administration an- 
nounced a few weeks later that it was 
carrying out the mandate of Congress 
for a long list of Communist countries. 
However, examination of the list showed 
that Czechoslovakia was not included, 
presumably because the administration 
had previously entered into the trade 
agreement referred to above. Bear in 
mind, please, that in the meantime, the 
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Czechs had jailed and convicted -our 
former neighbor, William Oatis, on 
trumped-up spy charges. Time and 
again I tried without success to get a 
statement from Mr. Acheson’s State De- 
partment as to their intentions. The 
vagueness of the replies convinced me 
that they planned to stall along indefi- 
nitely on the ground that it wasn’t prac- 
ticable to take action. 

This outrageous stalling was roundly 
denounced in Congress. I pressed for 
a resolution demanding rupture of all 
relations with Czechoslovakia and got 
excellent support from many other Re- 
publicans—and also from some Demo- 
crats. Finally, we drove the State De- 
partment out of its shell and into action. 
Since November 1951, the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia has not been enforced. 
And, finally, Oatis was released from 
prison. 

Of course, the sanctions thus imposed 
on trade with Czechoslovakia helped 
many American businesses to keep going, 
but the point is that the larger strategic 
factors, rather than the business factors, 
were the main force that guided our 
policy. 

Twenty years ago a New Deal Con- 
gress delegated to the President the 
power to regulate trade by means of 
trade agreements with other countries. 
This was a “temporary”—3-year—meas- 
ure intended to help overcome the de- 
pression. The depression ended with 
World War II, but the trade-agreement 
program is still with us, having been ex- 
tended from time to time by Congress. 
The Congress has not yet made up its 
mind whether to grant the President ad- 
ditional tariff-cutting power or to make 
the program more or less permanent. 
President Eisenhower has asked for new 
and more permanent power and Con- 
gress will decide the question next year. 

It is apparent we must be very cau- 
tious in granting further power to the 
Executive to reduce our tariffs. I feel 
that the President’s advisers have not 
fully informed him of all of the relevant 
facts concerning the problem. 


For example, for many years the State 
Department has been the sparkplug of 
the tariff-cutting program, The De- 
partment has chairmaned and domi- 
nated the Trade Agreements Committee, 
which actually makes the decisions, sub- 
ject only to a Presidential veto. That 
Department also controls the negotia- 
tions with other countries, and what is 
the principal theme of the State Depart- 
ment on the issue? It is that the Con- 
gress should continue to delegate more 
and more power to the Executive be- 
cause this is the only practical way of 
reducing our excessively high tariff. 
This was the theme in 1934 when the 
een a eee ee 
1954. 

What are the facts? In 1933, the year 
before Congress passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, our average tariff on dutiable 
imports was 53.6 percent; the average 
rate on all imports—both free and duti- 
able—was 19.8 percent. I have no wish 
to quarrel with the State Department’s 
arguments that these rates were rather 
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What is the situation now after 20 
years of tariff slashing? In 1953 our 
average tariff on dutiable imports was 
12.8 percent and the average on all im- 
ports—both free and dutiable—was 5.3 
percent. In other words, our tariff has 
been reduced by 75 percent, so that it is 
now only one-fourth as high as when 
the program began. Consider also that 
these figures are based on the values of 
the goods in the country of origin, so 
that they ignore transportation and 
other costs of getting the goods to our 
markets. If the figures were computed 
on values comparable to those prevailing 
in the United States, they would show 
our tariff to be even lower, and still the 
spokesmen of the State Department 
would have you believe that our tariff 
is excessively high and that Congress 
should approve still more big slashes 
in it. 

As a matter of fact, our tariff is lower 
than that of most foreign countries; and 
of the few countries whose rates average 
less than ours, most of them employ 
other devices to restrict imports, such as 
exchange controls, quotas, and licenses— 
devices which have been used only in 
a few instances by the United States. 
The net result is that the United States 
is now just about the freest trade nation 
in the world. It is hoped that the Sec- 
retary of State and other high-level offi- 
cers of our country will recognize these 
basic factors in the near future in order 
that when we legislate next year we can 


do so on a sane basis and without the . 


diverting and deceptive ballyhoo of for- 
mer. years. 

Coming now to the meat of the coco- 
nut, we should favor continuance of tar- 
iff protection because this policy will help 
to continue our diversified economy, and 
will permit continued operation of the 
many small businesses scattered across 
the land. Also, we must recognize the 
claims of the mass-production industries, 
which enjoy large export markets, that 
the policy of high-tariff protection ham- 
pers their logical development. These 
companies are large employers of labor 
and pay good wage. We do not want to 
hurt them and all reasonable steps should 
be taken to foster their exports. On the 
other hand, we dare not endorse a policy 
of free trade which will hurt our smaller 
industries that employ even greater num- 
bers of people. 

Since the Government in the past has 
fostered high-wage policies for our do- 
mestic industries, the Government should 
not let them be driven out of business 
by the low-wage imports from abroad. 
The maintenance of a large diversifica- 
tion of small industries will be a good 
hedge against depressions. We cannot 
afford to put all our eggs in the mass- 
production basket. 

Let it be clear that an isolationist tar- 
iff is not favored. We dare not exclude 
all competitive imports. In many cases 
imports of competitive goods have en- 
riched our standards of living, not only 
by bringing us products we might other- 
wise have lacked, but also by forcing do- 
mestic producers to adopt more efficient 
and economical methods which ulti- 
mately have inured to the general good. 
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It is hoped we can continue to import 
a large variety of competitive goods. 

However, there comes a point at which 
our domestic producers cannot offset the 
price advantage of imports by further 
economies. In the face of rigid wage 
structures, the producer whose costs are 
higher than the price of imports has no 
option but to shut down. Some com- 
munities may be able to absorb individ- 
ual shut-downs if these are few and far 
between. However, if the closings dis- 
employ a large part of the labor force it 
is time for Government intervention. 
When the facts are plain that imports 
are certain to force the closing of an in- 
dustry, then it is time for action. 

It does not seem that our established 
procedures provide reasonable relief to 
industries that are threatened by im- 
ports. Congress has authorized the Ex- 
ecutive to raise duties, and even to put 
quotas on imports, when a domestic in- 
dustry is threatened. Congress also has 
directed the Tariff Commission to make 
investigations and publish reports in or- 
der to bring the true facts into the open. 

Since the principal influence on tariff 
policy in the executive branch has been 
the free-trade philosophy of the State 
Department, these procedures have not 
worked well. There still is opportunity 
for the President and the Congress to 
bring about some improvements, and to 
be more sympathetic to the plight of 
American producers than it has been for 
20 years. 

Finally, it should be observed that, 
largely by means of obfuscation, the 
Democrats have deceived the American 
people about the need for more and more 
tariff slashes. They have used the tariff- 
juggling power for partisan political ad- 
vantage. They pursued the inconsistent 
policies of tariff reductions and rigid, 
high agricultural price supports. While 
deploring Government interference in 
trade by the protective tariff, they have 
used the power of Government to inter- 
fere in trade by subsidizing exports of 
wheat and cotton. 

Another illustration of partisan chi- 
canery is concerned with the escape 
clause under which we reserve the right 
to raise the tariff to prevent injury to 
American industries. 

The escape clause first was written 
into the Mexican trade agreement which 
took effect in 1943. Many American in- 
dustries applied for relief but got only 4 
brushoff. They even were unable to 
learn why their cases had been dis- 
missed. In 1950 relief was granted to 
the hat industry. This was the first time 
we actually used the escape clause. How 
did this case differ from the others that 
were dismissed without reason? The 
principal difference is that the hat case 
came up when two New Deal Senators 
were campaigning for election in Con- 
necticut, the center of the hat industry, 
and the Democratic administration 
thought that a tariff increase would help 
them. 


Consider the timetable and remember 
that the election was scheduled for 
November. The Tariff Commission held 
its hearing on May 9, 1950, at which 
time the Democratic Senators asked for 
a tariff increase to help the industry. 
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The Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent on September 25, recommending 
the increase. Although the trade agree- 
ment called for prior consultation with 
the foreign governments concerned be- 
fore an increase in the tariff, the State 
Department did not even give advance 
notice to these governments. Instead, 
it sat on the case for more than 3 weeks 
and then, on October 19, 1950, at the 
height of the Connecticut campaign, it 
announced that the tariff would be in- 
creased. ‘They even violated the obliga- 
tion of consultation to obtain partisan 
political advantage. And the strategy 
worked; the two New Deal Senators were 
elected. 

Naturally, we do not begrudge tariff 
protection to the hat industry. How- 
ever, protection should not arbitrarily 
be denied to other industries and the 
tariff power should not be misused for 
partisan advantage. 

Recently, we have observed a group of 
Democratic Senators demanding in- 
creased tariff-slashing power at the same 
time they are demanding continuance 
of rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. These policies are diametrically 
opposed; the function of tariff cuts is to 
reduce prices, the function of such price 
supports is to raise them. And when this 
conflict was noted in the Senate debate, 
what was the Democrats’ answer? It 
was, in effect: “If we did not have such 
a high tariff on imports, we would not 
need such high supports for agriculture.” 
Indeed, a tariff averaging little over 5 
percent being used as an excuse for price 
supports at 90 percent. 

Can there be any more challenging 
evidence of the Democrats’ unfitness to 
govern? 





The Detroit Milk Order Amendments Are 
a Barrier to Higher Milk Consumption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost 
three years have now elapsed since milk 
Prices in Detroit have become subject to 
Federal regulation. It was on Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, that an order fixing mini- 
mum prices to dairy farmers was is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The anniversary of that 
event this year will, I believe, pass with- 
ovt much celebration. As events have 
shown, the order has served the interests 
of neither farmers nor consumers. 
What is more, those who originally peti- 
tioned for this form of regulation, would 
make matters worse now by asking for 
new and additional restrictions on the 
supply of milk for Detroit consumers. 
While we have labored in this session of 
Congress to enact new measures for the 

consumption of milk, they 
have labored to erect new barriers which 


would impede the free flow of this valua- 
able food. 
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Mr. Speaker, at the time the Detroit 
milk order went into effect, I raised my 
voice in protest against it. It seemed 
to me then to be an unjust and unneces- 
sary type of regulation for the Detroit 
area. But most important of all, I 
raised my voice in protest against the 
higher prices to consumers which this 
order was bringing in its wake. My pro- 
test found a response throughout the 
Detroit community, and the public be- 
came deeply concerned. 

I had the honor and privilege at that 
time of being a member of the Common 
Council of the city of Detroit, and I in- 
troduced a resolution in the council 
which called for an investigation of this 
matter. The investigation showed that 
the order was raising prices to con- 
sumers, that it was bound to injure small 
milk dealers, and that it was bound to 
concentrate the milk business in the 
hands of a few large operators. AS a re- 
sult of these findings, the government of 
the city of Detroit, pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the common council, made a 
formal request on the Department of 
Agriculture to suspend the order. With- 
out much reason or logic, ‘the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture refused to honor our 
request. Defending the order, the then 
Secretary of Agriculture told us that a 
fundamental element of his policy in is- 
suing milk orders was “that the price 
levels be such as to insure a sufficient 
supply of pure and wholesome milk.” 
In the light of subsequent developments, 
this statement was sheer sophistry. 

The demand for a milk order for De- 
troit did not conclusively represent the 
wishes of the rank and file of dairy farm- 
ers in the Detroit milkshed. It was pri- 
marily desired by a group of would-be 
monopolists purporting to represent 
these dairy farmers. Time and again 
when these men were challenged in the 
course of the investigation by the city of 
Detroit to poll their own members on 
their wishes for a Federal milk order, 
they declined todoso. They feared that 
they did not have their support, let alone 
the support of other dairy farmers in 
the milkshed. 

Mr. Speaker, those who asked for the 
order wanted to increase their economic 
control of the Detroit milk market. The 
order contained specific provisions de- 
signed to eliminate competing sources of 
milk supply. These provisions required 
@ qualified supply plant to ship at least 10 
percent of its milk to Detroit in certain 
months of the year, regardless of 
whether there was a demand for the 
milk or not. If it failed to do that, it 
was disqualified. As much as this may 
have hurt the supply plant, it hurt De- 
troit consumers even more. It hurt them 
in two ways: First, they lost an approved 
source of milk supply. Second, with the 
total available supply thus reduced, the 
price was automatically increased 
through the operation of an escalator 
clause contained in the order. The es- 
calator clause took recourse in a com- 
mon economic principle: A reduced sup- 
ply calls for a higher price. 

The 10-percent provision did not work 
fast enough, however, for the would-be 
monopolists. Accordingly, early in 1962, 
not long after the order became effective, 
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they proposed that the 10 percent be 
raised. But they were turned down on 
this. A year later they proposed it again, 
and again they were turned down.” Be- 
ing persistent fellows, however, they 
proposed it a third time, and this time it 
appears that they have gotten the Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to go along with them. 
He has recommended to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the percentage be raised 
to 30 percent. All they need now is the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The proposed amendments, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture has on his desk 
now, would disqualify supply plants 
which do not ship 30 percent of their sup- 
ply to a city plant in certain months of 
the year, irrespective of whether there 
is a need for the milk or not. Only 
large operators would be able to escape 
the restrictive effects of this requirement. 
They would be permitted to treat all of 
their plants as a unit. The small coop- 
erative, or small milk dealer, operating 
1 or 2 supply plants, would feel the full 
effects of these new restrictions. 

What is especially onerous about the 
proposed provision is that it would not 
only require supply plants to ship 30 
percent of their milk to the city, regard- 
less of demand conditions, but the milk 
would have to be bottled by the city 
plant, and would have to be sold as bot- 
tled milk. Furthermore, before the city 
plant could bottle this milk, it would 
first have to bottle 85 percent of all the 
milk it received directly from farmers. 

These are impossible requirements. 
No independent dealer could meet them 
and survive. 

It is obvious that the proposed provi- 
sion has only one purpose; namely, to 
reduce the supply of milk from qualified 
plants so as to permit the escalator clause 
to do its work in raising the price of milk 
to Detroit consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
sound legislation for the farmer. I have 
voted for the farm bill which we have 
just enacted, containing as it does an 
authorization for the expenditure of $50 
million annually to increase milk con- 
sumption in schools. I will continue to 
vote for every sound farm measure. 
Consumers in our cities are interested in 
maintaining prosperity on the farm, be- 
cause they know that their own prosper- 
ity is tied up with it. But they are op- 
posed to measures which would use the 
sovereign powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to restrict the supply of milk, and 
to raise arbitrarily the price of milk, 
Such a policy could lead only to the fur- 
ther piling up of surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts. It is not in the interest of the 
Nation or of the farmer. 

In the city of Detroit we have just 
witnessed an unprecedented develop- 
ment in the field of labor-management 
relations, which should serve as a model 
for farmer-consumer relations. Just 
last week labor and management in De- 
troit have entered into a new type of 
understanding, which is designed to in- 
crease the consumption of milk. Some 
of our milk drivers’ unions have agreed 
to forego previous demands for higher 
wages. The milk companies, on their 
part, have agreed to make substantial 


ee 
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price reductions on purchases by con- 
sumers of more than one quart of milk 
per day. This is a forward-looking step 
which was hailed by the whole commun- 
ity. It is the type of action which an 
enlightened farm leadership should fol- 
low, for in that direction lies true prog- 


ress for us all. 
[From the Detroit News of August 13, 1954] 
MILKMEN AND REBATES 

Coming as it does in a time of economic 
adjustment, the gamble of 650 route drivers 
that lowered prices for milk consumed in 
quantity will stimulate their sales and in- 
come should, at least, warm the public hear:. 

Drivers of the six dairies involved draw 
@16 base pay weekly, relying on sales com- 
missions for the remainder of their liveli- 
hood. They agreed with dairy executives not 
to press for a $12 raise, if the companies 
would adjust prices. 

Accordingly, about 60,000 families will be 
offered a drop from 21 to 18 cents on each 
quart of milk over 30 consumed monthly. 
Families buying more than 90 quarts will be 
rebated 3 cents a quart on all. 

The benefits of the plan will fall with full 
effect on the home filled with children. The 
dairy farmer, long complaining against han- 
dler’s profits and cut rates for his surpluses, 
should be pleased. The agreement dovetails 
with the economic theory that prosperity 
best can be achieved through increased pro- 
duction and sales at lowered prices. 

The union involved displayed a sensible 
alertness to the fact that the milkman has 
become a luxury among consumers now turn- 
ing to milk depots. It remains to be seen 
how the competition meets 650 bustling sales- 
men armed with a new and popular talking 
point. 





Amendments to H. R. 9985 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am in favor of H. R. 9985, introduced by 
Mrs. St. Georce, July 21, 1954, I think 
the following amendments, in principle, 
should be added to the bill. While it is 
late in the session for any action on new 
bills or amendments, I submit these 
amendments for the Recorp. Members 
will thus have an opportunity to study 
these amendments fully before any ac- 
tion is taken on the original bill 

The amendments follow: 


sion or destruction of or damage to property 
owned by citizens or nationals of the United 
States, or their legal predecessors in title, 
which was located or situated within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Germany as they 
existed as of December 7, 1941, or which was 
within an area under the control of Ger- 
many as of December 7, 1941, shall be fully 
paid and conipensated for by Germany 
&@ replacement cost basis as of the date of 
award or judgment, provided such 
damage claims arose as a 
confiscation, dispossession, larceny, or duress 
(with or without violence) by the 
authorities of Germany or its 
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their individual members or by individual 
nationals of Germany or its allies (whether 
or not pursuant to orders). 

(b) The term “citizens or nationals of the 
United States” shall include any natural and 
legal person or organization, firm, trust, asso- 
ciation, or corporation. 

(c) Any doubt as to the right of a United 
States citizen or national to compensation 
for property so lost, confiscated, dispossessed, 
destroyed or damaged shall be resolved in 
favor of the claimant if such claimant can 
establish possession or legal or equitable 
title thereto at any date on or after the 
ist day of January of the year 1933. 

Sec. 49. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, as established by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1954, which was prepared 
and transmitted by the President to the 
Congress on April 29, 1954, and which plan 
becomes effective according to its terms on 
July 1, 1954, shall have jurisdiction to re- 
ceive, examine, adjudicate, and render 
awards and decisions with respect to all of 
the foregoing claims mentioned in section 
48 of this act. In passing upon the valid- 
ity of such claims as are defined in section 
48 of this act, the Commission shall exer- 
cise all the functions conferred upon it by 
virtue of said Renegotiation Plan No. 1 of 
1954. 

Sec. 50. Persons desiring to claim pursuant 
to section 48‘shall file notice of claim with 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
within 1 year from the enactment of this 
section in such form and manner as may be 
determined by regulations to be promulgated 
and published by such Commission: Pro- 

vided, however, That if, prior to the enact- 
ment of this section, a claimant has filed 
with the International Claims Commission 
or with the War Claims Commission or with 
the Department of State of the United States 
a claim for loss or destruction of or damage 
to property, as specified in section 48 of this 
act, no additional claim need be filed unless 
a claimant should desire to supplement or 
amend such claim as previously filed. 

Sec. 51. Preference in the processing of 
claims shall be given by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to natural persons 
as claimants (1) who are over 6) years of 
age or (2) who have not been able to take 
full advantage of section 127 of the Internal 
Revenue Code in deducting war losses from 
their Federal income taxes. 

Sec. 52. All claimants whose claims are not 
processed, adjudicated, and paid within 1 
year after the claim shall have been filed as 
specified in section 50 of this act, or within 
1 year after the passage of this act, which- 
ever is the later, or any claimant who is ag- 
grieved with any decision of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission in the adju- 
dication of his claim or in the denial of his 
claim, may institute a suit in equity in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia (to which suit the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission shall 
be made a party defendant) to establish the 


in such action. 


Sec. 53. All moneys required for the pay- 
ment and of said claims shall be 


provided from the following sources: 
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being for surplus property furnished by the 
United States. 

(2) Out of prior appropriations made to 
the Foreign Operations Administration or its 
predecessors not actually expended or obli- 
gated by such Administration at the date of 
passage of this act, such allocation, however, 
not to exceed the sum of $1 billion. 

In the event that the sums hereinabove 
mentioned to be provided for payment of 
such claims are insufficient for such purpose, 
then in such event any additional amounts 
of money necessary to pay the awards or 
judgments granted claimants are hereby ap- 
propriated for such purpose. 





A Problem of Outstanding Importance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from Labor. 

This is a very interesting and enlight- 
ening editorial that warrants the seri- 
ous consideration of every Member of 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Wave or Bic Mercers ENDANGERS Democracy 


If economic and political democracy is to 
be preserved in this country the American 
people and Congress had better do some 
serious thinking about a subject which an 
article in the conservative U. S. News & 
World Report magazine calls “a problem of 
outstanding importance.” 

Entitled “Business Mergers: Why So Many 
Now,” the article says “the merger crop is 
extra big this year. Huge deals have taken 
place; bigger ones are in the works. You 
can scarcely pick up a daily business news- 
paper without reading of a couple of con- 
solidations. 

“A year ago, this merger fever was quite 
warm. Today it is hot. It sweeps through 
large segments of important industries— 
such as autos, drugs, chemicals, construction 
machinery, and textiles. The whole process 
seems to be in keeping with other signs of 
the times.” 

Why this sweeping wave of corporate 
mergers? The article gives these reasons: 

1. “The big concerns are well heeled. The 
new tax law and the end of the excess-profits 
tax leave more cash in their hands—avail- 
able for buying other businesses. 

2. “Government is friendly to business. 
Industrial leaders show no fear that their 
path to bigness will be blocked by antitrust 
action.” 

That remark is extremely significant. Back 
in the Woodrow Wilson reform era, Congress 
passed a law forbidding corporations to com- 
bine in mergers which would substantially re- 
duce competition and tend toward monopo- 
ly. That law contained a loophole which 
practically nullified it. After years of strug- 
gle, Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, succeeded in plugging that loop- 
hole—just before the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came in. 

Under the present administration, as the 
article in the conservative magazine shows, 
the antimerger law, despite the plugging of 
the loophole, is a dead letter. 

3. competition is a main pur- 
pose of the mergers, the article makes clear. 
“The men who put the mergers across point 
to the struggle for greater strength and 
profit.” 
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After citing some of the huge mergers al- 
ready carried out in various industries, the 
article says “the biggest one in process of 
negotiation would join Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
a new $2.3 billion firm, with plants spread 
nalfway across the Nation.” 

The article points out a series of textile 
company combines among other examples 
of the fact that a new shape is being given 
to whole industries by mergers. 

Since that article was written, newspapers 
have reported further giant mergers. One 
disclosed by the Associated Press involves 
several companies controlled by Clint W. 
Murchison, one of the richest Texas oil men. 
“Estimates of his wealth,” the AP says, range 
up to half a billion dollars.” 

What does all this mean to the American 
people? It means this: 

First, with corporations constantly grow- 
ing fewer and bigger, and less and less real 
competition, profits, prices, and the cost of 
living will rise. 

Second, there will be less chance to be- 
come an independent businessman, because 
little fellows can’t compete with the massed 
economic and financial power of the giant 
combines, Farmers also will be at their 
mercy. 

Third, and most important, how can de- 
mocracy survive *-hen a few big businessmen 
and their Wall Street banker allies have the 
economic control which carries with it so 
much political power? 

Under the present administration and 
Congress, as the magazine article said, “in- 
dustrial leaders show no fear that their 
path to bigness will be blocked by antitrust 
action.” » The voters can change that situa- 
tion in this year’s elections. 





All for the Corporations and Big Shots— 
None for the Laboring Man and His 
Family 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, confident 
that Congress would cut income taxes 
for their stockholders even. before the 
measure was passed, corporation .heads 
planned and acted to make the most of 
it for their coupon-clippers. 

The corporations that ordinarily paid 
dividends in July deliberately delayed 
dividend distributions this year until 
August. 

When the corporation heads sat down 
this May and June to calculate how 
much profits they will sock away in their 
treasuries and how much will be declared 


rectly predicted the then pending tax 

bill would make the dividend income 

credit device effective after August 1. 
That is the device permitting a tax- 
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There was no similar deduction in the 
bill for wage income or any other type of 
income—the corporation stockholders 
now will pay less income taxes than will 
anyone else with the same income, same 
number of dependents, and same living 


“costs. 


The device will save dividend recipi- 
ents $204 million in the year ending 
June 30, 1955, and about $350 million 
each year thereafter—provided it is not 
increased by later Congresses. 

Now, my friends, this is our Repub- 
lican Congress at work. More than half 
of our people, and that is the half in the 
lower brackets, will receive very little tax 
reduction. This has been, in my opin- 
ion, the big man’s Congress and all the 
tax reductions have gone into the upper 
brackets. That is, of course, why we 
hope and pray that our next Congress 
will be Democratic, and maybe we will 
be able to help the fellows in the lower 
income brackets. The old Republican 
trickle-down theory to help the big boys 
first is shown in its worst form. 

Now that the Republicans have passed 
their tax bill and bragged about how 
much they have helped the people, let 
me say to you that they have helped 
some of the coupon clippers and big 
shots in the upper brackets, but 50 mil- 
lion people in the lower brackets receive 
but a token reduction. This should con- 
vince every right-thinking man and wo- 
man, especially laboring people, that the 
Republican Party is the party of the big 
shots and has no sympathy for the la- 
boring man, 





The Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
two letters written by Martin L. Burt- 
less with reference to the economic ills 
which presently beset the coal industry. 
Mr. Burtless, a former West Virginian 
who now resides in Washington, D. C., is 
very much interested in the problems 
affecting the mining industry. 

The letters follow: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1954. 
Mr. Net. H. Jacosy, 
Member, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mk. Jacosy: It is now common 
knowledge in governmental and industrial 
circles that the coal industry flounders help- 
in a sea of whirling confusion and 
that it feebly gasps for life under the 
— system of unrestricted competi- 





ne 


Economic conditions differ little in the 
coal-mining areas throughout the Nation, 
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letter of March 23, 1954, to me; my letter 
of March 7, 1954, to you; and a copy of my 
letter of November 18, 1953, to Governor 
Marland of West Virginia. 

The 23 weeks which have elapsed since 
March 7, 1954, are now buried in eternal 
oblivion. But the sparse economy of the 
State of that date and the livelihoods of 
thousands of families, which, at that time 
had shrunk to a substandard level, have 
progressively worsened. 

During this empty period of 23 weeks, ad- 
ditional thousands of families have joined 
the ranks of the tens of thousands who had 
previously been reduced to a substandard 
scale of living. And hundreds of families 
have descended from the ranks of tens of 
thousands of families on a substandard 
scale and have joined the ranks of the thou- 
sands of families who had previously been 
reduced to poverty. 

The evolution continues and it will en- 
velop most of the citizens in the stricken 
areas unless it is quickly checked either by 
the coal industry or by governmental action. 

Small businesses and professional men are 
being drawn into the maelstrom and the 
coal industry itself now hangs by a slender 
thread between insolvency and complete 
failure. 

As is generally the case, the masses: or 
families in lowest income brackets are harsh- 
ly penalized for the indiscretions of a mori- 
bund industry. These poor families are 
totally without representation and they are 
not schooled in the ways of cooperative ac- 
tion in the economic disaster which has 
descended upon them. 

It has been clearly demonstrated through 
the years that many of the major problems 
of the cval industry have been fabricated by 

, them. And it has beex just as clearly dem- 
onstrated that they do not possess the key 
to the problems of their fabrication. 

Whoever possesses the key to some or all 
of the problems of the coal industry should 
be invited either by the coal industry or by 
a governmental committee to disclose them. 
Nothing should stand in the way of extend- 
extending help to the tens of thousands of 
families who needlessly suffer. 

Here in brevity is an outline of a formula 
which will resolve all the préblems of the 
coal industry. 

An exact diagnosis of the organizational 
structure of the coal industry would reveal 
that it is grievously afflicted with two major 
diseases of contagious character. 

Each is fed by a group of minute organ- 
isms with varying degrees of poison. Many 
of these minute organisms act independently 
of the others. 

Of the two diseases, one is curable and the 
other is incurable. 

All of the organisms which feed the curable 
disease can be efficaciously treated. Some 
of the organisms which feed the incurabie 
disease are susceptible of alleviation. The 
incurable organisms have been spawned by 
progress. 

To the current time the coal industry has 
been unable to distinguish between the cur- 
able and incurable organisms which accounts 
for the infeebled condition in which it now 
finds itself. 

Let’s separate the wheat from the chaff and 
resolve the grave economic problems for the 
industry, and relieve the suffering and dis- 
tress of the thousands of families who live 
in the stricken areas. 

In recognition of the serious plight of these 
thousands of hungry families, the President 
has appointed a panel under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming with the title of 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Soft 
Coal Industry. 

Since so. much is at stake, and since some 

the ills of the coal industry can be effica- 
ciously treated, no time should be wasted in 
administration of the medicine. 


ges 
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I now unequivocally state that with the 
cooperation of the able membership of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Soft 
Coal Industry, we can formulate a plan of 
procedure, which will quickly resolve the 
curable ills, and which will alleviate many 
of the incurable pains of the industry. 

This plan of procedure can be prepared 
within a few days. Few, if any, statistics will 
be needed. It can be put into operation 
within 30 days and the coal industry should 
be functioning normally within its fixed 
niche within 6 months. 

I offer my services in this humanitarian 
task and I will be available for it on a few 
hours notice. You or any member of the 
committee will be able to reach me by dialing 
Lincoln 7-4913. 

Since I have been keenly interested in 
stabilization of the coal industry for a num- 
ber of years, I enclose a copy of a letter with 
date of March 5, 1947, which I forwarded to 
a number of topflight coal executives. 


Sincerely yours, 
MarrTINn L. BuRTLESS. 


—o 


Cuar.otre, N. C., March 5, 1947. 
To Coal Executives in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

GenTLEMEN: Producing coal at reasonable 
cost has never been the industry’s major 
problem. Selling it at a gross profit which 
assures the payment of normal dividends to 
investors and standard wages to mine labor 
is its unsolved problem. 

A routine examination of the records of 
its performance will disclose that from its 
inception to the current time the selling 
branch of the coal industry has progressed 
little, if any, in potency. It came into exist- 
ence as an impotent agency, and it has never 
risen above that category during its entire 
period of activity. 

In its currently enfeebled condition, the 
selling branch of the industry is unable to 
cope with contemporary competition. 

Coal, as is generally known, is a basic com- 
modity, and the industry is of major pro- 
portion. As vital as it is to the national 
economy and security, the industry has 
never experienced a semblance of stableness. 
Traditionally, it is either a prince or a 
pauper. 

With 406,000 underpaid wage earners it 
contributed substantially to the collapse of 
the economic structure of the Nation in 
October 1929, and it extended the length of 
the depression beyond its normal span. 

Its many thousands of investors and ap- 
proximately 400,000 wage earners depend 
upon it for dividends and livelihoods. 

Each group thrives only during periods of 
disaster, such as wars and the transitional 
periods following wars. 

As a general thing, the coal industry ex- 
periences periods of 8 years of prosperity and 
17 years of unparalleled adversity during 
each cycle of one-quarter century. 


of the cycle in average affluence. 
Irrespective of the range in mining costs, 
during the long period from January 1, 1924, 
to October 1, 1940, which is approximately 
17 years, all producing companies lost money 
in mining coal. If any producing company 
realized a net profit, and some it 
derived from the sale of merchandise 
not from coal. In such cases, the 
from the subsidiary business exceeded 
losses from the principal business. 
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in the coal industry. Mine ownership con- 
tributed its share by depletion of assets; 
and mine labor contributed its share from 
the difference between standard and sub- 
standard wages. The opulent industrial 
consumer was the principal beneficiary of 
the huge contribution. 

Mine management was fully aware that 
the selling branch was the weak link in 
the chain of the industry. 

The deterioration of its plant facilities 
and the gradual disappearance of its assets, 
as a result of the chronic condition of costs 
in excess of realizations, deeply concerned 
mine management. It thoroughly under- 
stood that equalization of the two factors 
was a fundamental procedure, but it could 
not reconcile them, as the supine personnel 
of the selling branch could not match the 
wits of the sagacious industrial purchasing 
agent. 

Mine management employed every con- 
ceivable means, except one, for rectification 
of the corrosive condition. It curtailed costs 
by mechanization of mines; it effectuated 
substantial reductions in mine costs of other 
categories; it neglected necessary repairs to 
plant facilities; and it decreased wages and 
increased prices of its merchandise through 
its commissaries to its employees, which 
was equivalent to an additional reduction 
in wages. 

The introduction of all of these cost- 
saving devices did not change the relation 
between costs and realizations. Such sav- 
ings were merely passed on to the industrial 
purchasing agent and retailer dealer in lower 
prices by the inept selling branch. 

The only remedy for the deteriorating 
condition was revitalization of the moribund 
selling branch, whose heritage was impo- 
tency; but as yet mine management has not 
undertaken the highly important task. 

As a result of the war, or of demand in 
excess of supply, the industry has earned 
substantial profits without selling effort. 
The war granted it a respite of 5 years of 
inactivity which it could have profitably 
utilized for renovation of the selling branch, 
but mine management did not grasp the 
opportunity. It merely vegetated during 
that long period of a seller’s market. 

The time of supply in excess of demand 
inevitably approaches. Curtailment of pro- 
duction cannot be avoided. At this time 
supply actually exceeds consumption, but 
demand equals production because general 
industry is storing huge tonnages of coal 
in expectation of a work stoppage either 
on April 1, 1947, or on July 1, 1947. 

The coal industry soon enters an era of 
incomparably merciless competition with a 
selling personnel in its customarily debili- 
tated condition. As it is now constituted, 
it would be well that mine management 
become reconciled to a repetition of its 
poverty-stricken condition of the prosperous 
decade of the 1920’s during the equally pros- 
perous period of the late 1940's and early 
1950's. 

Unless executive management revamps the 
selling branch of the industry before the day 
when supply exceeds demand, average real- 
izations will drop below average costs within 
@ period of sixty days after the shift. 

A thorough overhauling of the selling 
branch before supply surpasses demand is 
highly essential, but the simple expediency 
of an industrywide shift in form of com- 
pensation from salary and expenses to a 
commission would prolong by many months 
the inevitable plunge into the red of the 
overall industry, and it might well solve 
the malignant problem for all time. 

Such a system would unerringly reveal the 
incompetents and it would automatically 
dispose of them. The incentive feature of 
it would disclose and release repressed and 
latent talent, and it would attract outside 
talent. It would tend to stableness, and it 
would contribute substantially to equaliza- 
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tion of realizations and costs when supply 
surpasses demand, which would be helpful 
in the payment of dividends to investors 
and standard wages to mine labor. 

When the coal industry operates at a loss, 
it becomes conscienceless and heartless. It 
quickly resorts to self-preservation. It stops 
the payment of dividends to investors and 
since labor costs approximate 65 percent of 
total costs, it reduces wages. The two 
groups are penalized by the impotency of the 
selling branch. 

The keystone of a prosperous coal indus- 
try is a proficient selling organization, 

Sincerely yours, 
Martin L. Burt .ess. 





Stop Unwarranted Curtailment of Railway 
Post-Office Service in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communications I received 
in my office today in further protest 
against curtailment of railway post-office 
service in New England: 

Boston BRANCH, 
NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
August 17, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: At our regular 
meeting, August 3, 1954, the Boston branch 
felt compelled to pass the attached resolu- 

“tion due to treatment afforded the first divi- 
sion board of directors, who are presidents of 
the various National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation branches in New England, at a re- 
cent meeting with Post Office Department 
Officials regarding curtailment of railway 
post-office service in New England. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry T. ANGLIM, Jr., 
President. 


Whereas the executive committee of the 
first division, National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, at a recent conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 22, 1954, with the Post 
Office Department officials in an effort to pro- 
tect vital mail service for New England 
patrons of the postal service and to protest 
curtailment of such service, were labeled as 
false rumormongers by Post Office Depart- 
ment officials; and 

Whereas subsequent developments pro- 
duced proof that proposed curtailments were 
then in process of being promulgated; and 

Whereas Postmaster General Summerfield 
has stated in Postal Bulletin No. 17953—“It 
is not only the legal right but the duty of 
the Postmaster General to provide employees 
with full information about post-office man- 
agement proposals affecting them”: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston branch, first 
division, NPTA, strongly resents such at- 
tempts to discredit our duly elected repre- 
sentatives and deplores the use of such sharp 
practice; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Boston branch feels 
compelled to point out that such unwar- 
ranted and shabby treatment has materially 
reduced the high level of labor-management 
relations and mutual respect that has taken 
many years to attain; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Division President Legge, National 
president Thomas, Members of the New Eng- 
land congressional delegation, Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of transporta- 
tion, the Postal Journal for pub- 
lication, and @ copy spread on the minutes 
of this . 





A Report to My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my usual practice of submitting a 
report to my constituents of my activi- 
ties during each Congress, I want to take 
this opportunity to review briefly some 
of the highlights of the 83d Congress. 

This Congress, although nominally 
controlled by the Republican Party, was 
in fact one of the most closely divided 
Congresses in the history of the Nation. 
In the House of Representatives the 
margin of control fluctuated through 
death or resignation with the result that 
at no time during the 2-year period did 
the Republican Party enjoy a majority 
of more than five seats. In the United 
States Senate the hair-line majority has 
never exceeded one seat. In some in- 
stances due to death the Democratic Par- 
ty actually had a majority even though 
the control of the Senate remained in 
the hands of the Republican Party. Be- 
cause of the narrow margin of votes be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress every legislative proposal was 
given thorough discussion and political 
steamrolling became a lost art: The re- 
sult was that almost the entire Eisen- 
hower program was approved on a non- 
partisan basis. 

DO-SOMETHING CONGRESS 


The 83d Congress, which has been 
appropriately termed the do-something 
Congress, has established an outstand- 
ing record in legislative achievement. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-two cam- 
paign pledges have been redeemed to the 
extent that it is possible to say the spend- 
ing spree has been halted; inflation has 
been checked, wartime controls have 
been abolished; long-suffering taxpayers 
have been given relief; the national 
defense has been streamlined and 
strengthened; social security, railroad 
retirement and veterans benefits have 
been liberalized; home ownership has 
been made easier; the program “for 
planning public works has been revived: 
farm prices are being stabilized; the 
Public health programs have been 
broadened; a record-breaking highway 
construction program has been ap- 
proved ; foreign aid has been reasonably 
reduced; a carefully drawn budget has 
been adopted which comes ever nearer to 
eventual balance; the Government is 
gradually being taken out of business; 
the Atomic Energy Act has been brought 
up to date; Communist and security risks 
have been expelled from Government; 
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honesty in Government has been re- 
stored; and above all, a consistent and 
firm foreign policy based on collective 
security is a reality with the result that 
the shooting has been ended in Korea 
and as a Nation we are at peace. 

It is noteworthy that 95 percent of 
the administration's legislative requests 
has been approved by the 83d Congress 
as against the 6 years of the Truman 
administration which managed to get 
less than 43 percent of its program ap- 
proved by a Democratic Congress. 

BUSY AND HECTIC SESSIONS 


The 83d Congress which convened in 
January 1953 was busy and hectic pri- 
marily because it heralded the return to 
power of the Republican Party which 
inherited the aftermath of 20 years of 
Democratic rule. Almost all the major 
legislation considered by the 83d Con- 
gress was controversial and hence was 
the subject of spirited debate. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


During the 83d Congress I retained my 
membership of many years on two im- 
portant congressional committees—the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee. Because of my 
length of service in Congress, my senior- 
ity on both of these important commit- 
tees has classified me as a senior member 
of each. Both of my committee assign- 
ments and especially my membership on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
consumed a major portion of my time 
and to such an extent that literally for 
days I found myself behind closed doors 
involved in discussing matters pertaining 
to atomic energy, military defenses, and 
domestic and international affairs. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 


During the 83d Congress despite the 
heavy demands on my time because of 
committee assignments, and visiting 
various Government agencies on con- 
gressional business, I achieved another 
100-percent attendance record by an- 
swering all quorum and roll calls. My 
overall attendance record is near perfect 
during my congressional career and is 
one of the best in the history of the Con- 
gress of the United States according to 
the records of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. Ss 

LARGE VOLUME OF MAIL 


Throughout the 83d Congress my daily 
volume of mail continued to increase to 
such an extent that the postmaster of 
the House of Representatives in issuing 
a report stated that of the 435 Members 
of the House I received the third high- 
est volume of mail. 

Following my usual practice, I person- 
ally read every piece of mail received 
at my Washington and Altoona offices. 
In the majority of cases, I develop the 
information to answer inquiries. My 
files are full of letters of appreciation for 
services rendered to my constituents. 
These thank you expressions of my ef- 
fort to truly represent at all times the 
people of this congressional district are 
deeply appreciated. 

TAX RELICF 

Because of the administration’s elim- 
ination of wasteful and extravagant 
spending which cut $14 billion from the 
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Truman administration rate of spend- 
ing, taxes are being reduced by nearly 
$72 billion this year—the largest sav- 
ings to taxpayers in any year of our his- - 
tory. More than two-thirds of the tax 
relief goes to individuals, 85 percent of 
whom are working men and women. Ad- 
ditional tax relief has been granted by 
drastically reducing wartime excise taxes 
on telephone bills, drugstore items, lug- 
gage, baby oils, cosmetics, and numerous 
other items. Savings in the field of per- 
sonal income taxes are possible through 
generous deductions for medical ex- 
penses, and to retired persons by ex- 
empting from taxation the first $1,200 of 
retirement income. Children working 
after school or during summer vacations 
may now earn more than $600 yearly and 
still be listed by their parents as depend- 
ents. Working widows with children 
under 12 years of age are permitted an 
income-tax deduction for the cost of 
child care. 

In voting for tax relief, I was one of 
the few who stood up and was counted in 
favor of the proposed amendment to in- 
crease the individual income-tax exemp- 
tion from $600 to $700. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee I joined civilian and 
military leaders within the Department 
of Defense in placing our Armed Forces 
on a sounder and firmer basis to which 
constant improvements can be made in a 
more orderly manner. These improve- 
ments have been referred to as the New 
Look and are designed to give military 
strength to our country without wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ dollars. This new 
concept of our defense needs is based 
on improved weapons and a greater re- 
liance on expanded airpower. This 
year’s military appropriations were based 
on the New Look concept which in- 
cluded long-range planning, and made 
available for defense spending after July 
1 the total sum of nearly $77 billion. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


As usual, I was active in the field of 
social legislation, and joined other 
Members of Congress in making possible 
the greatly expanded and improved so- 
cial-security program which will in- 
crease benefits and grant social-security 
coverage to millions of Americans not 
previously covered by the Social Security 
Act. The provisions of several bills I 
introduced to amend the Social Security 
Act were incorporated in the social- 
security bill approved by Congress. I 
am pleased to have played a part in 
broadening the coverage and liberaliz- 
ing the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

While social security has been im- 
proved considerably, there are a lot of 
us in Congress who are of the firm be- 
lief that a universal pension, with every- 
one contributing and participating is the 
answer to the old-age pension problem. 
I continued my activities in the field of 
old-age pensions by working with busi- 


i adequa 
care and welfare of the Nation’s senior 
citizens. 
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THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

I am greatly disappointed that the 
83d Congress did not approve all my pro- 
posals to liberalize the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and especially 
to increase benefits. There is no type of 
legislation in which I am more interested 
than amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. As a matter of fact, I 
pleaded, prodded and begged in my ef- 
forts to comply with the wishes of my 
constituents regarding their ideas as to 
how the Railroad Retirement Act should 
be amended. While I was treated 
courteously by the congressional com- 
mittees who listened to my pleas, the 
age-old argument, that the retirement 
fund could not stand the cost of the pro- 
posed amendments without increasing 
payroll taxes, prevailed. The result was 
that these committees wrote a bill which 
contained their own version of amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
This committee bill was the only meas- 
ure presented to Congress for considera- 
tion and it was simply a case of voting 
for it or against it. While I stated pub- 
licly that I was not satisfied with the 
committee bill, it did contain a provision 
of a bill which I introduced reducing 
eligibility age of widows from 65 to 60 
years. The committee bill also con- 
tained other provisions which had my 
approval. 

My efforts to eliminate the restric- 
tions against the payment of dual bene- 
fits to persons entiled to social security 
and railroad retirement benefits met 
with success when Congress approved a 
compromise provision of my bill H. R. 
356. Originally it was intended to in- 
clude the spouse and widow but because 
of the cost factor and its effect on the 
railroad retirement fund the legislation 
could not secure approval as originally 
introduced. In reporting on my activi- 
ties in this field, I yield to no one in the 
effort I put forth to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act during the 83d Congress. 

VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


During the 83d Congress I continued 
my efforts in behalf of the veterans of 
all wars and their dependents, an ac- 
tivity that I began after my discharge 
from World War I in 1919. Not only 
have I personally assisted hundreds of 
veterans and their dependents in obtain- 
ing benefits to which they were entitled 
but I played an active role in securing 
congressional approval of bills now laws, 
which provide and increase benefits to 
the veterans of all wars and their de- 
pendents. In addition to my legislative 
activities in behalf of veterans and their 
dependents, I continued my activities in 
the field of organized veterandom by 
working in close harmony with officials 
of the major veterans groups who fre- 
quently consult with me as we strive con- 
stantly to protect the best interests of 
the veterans of the Nation. 

A SOUND NATIONAL FARM POLICY 


During the 83d Congress I joined with 
agricultural leaders in Congress in advo- 
cating a sound national farm policy for 
the country, the taxpayer and the 
farmer. The common objective was to 
relieve the nation from the costly and 
wasteful burden of high rigid farm price 
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supports and at the same time continue 
reasonable aid for American farmers. 
These rigid farm price supports were en- 
acted in 1942 as a war measure and at 
the time when the country was faced 
with a tremendous job of food produc- 
tion and the high prices were guaranteed 
to encourage the farmers to go all out. 
It is generally agreed that if the Admin- 
istration’s flexible price support program 
is given a reasonable trial the shameful 
waste and inequity of Government- 
rigged high prices will become a thing of 
the past thus saving the American tax- 
payer billions of dollars now invested in 
the mountain of surplus commodities 
stored all over the country. 
PROTECTING AMERICAN LABOR 

I continued my efforts to restrict the 
importation of cheaply manufactured 
foreign products which are destroying 
the jobs of American wage-earners, by 
voting against the extension of recipro- 
cal trade agreements until assurance is 
given that American workmen will be 
protected. My principal effort in this 
field was in the introduction and support 
of legislation designed to curb the impor- 
tation of foreign residual oil from the 
Caribbean area which has captured our 
eastern seaboard coal markets. While 
not successful in having the legislation 
approved, the administration is conscious 


of the plight of the ailing coal industry 


and Presidential committees are now 
studying the situation. In my opinion 
reciprocal trade agreements are respon- 
sible for much of the unemployment we 
have in central Pennsylvania in the 
leather, gas meter, textile, coal, pottery, 
light bulb and railroad industries. The 
protection of American wage earners 
against the flood of cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign imports will continue to be 
one of my main objectives. 
EFFORTS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Ever mindful of the fact that small 
business is the backbone of our economic 
life, I devoted much effort to aiding and 
assisting the businessmen of my con- 
gressional district. Almost daily I aided 
various industries in the central Penn- 
sylvania area who had problems with the 
Federal Government concerning con- 
tracts, shortage of materials, small busi- 
ness loans, tax amortization certificates, 
and so forth. This effort on my part to 
aid business firms resulted in thousands 
of dollars in Government contracts, 
while tax amortization certificates were 
issued amounting to nearly $13 million. 
This meant continued employment for 
reo aren of the firms I was able to 


At my request the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made a survey of my con- 
gressional district to determine the de- 
fense production capabilities of our 
industries so that Government procure- 
ment agencies could be gided by such 
information in channeling contracts 
aimed at relieving the unemployment 
situation. 


In addition, for the past 2 years I en- 
oyed an arrangement made with officials 
of the Small Administration 


district 
needed expert advice in the field of Gov- 
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ernment contracts could secure the serv- 
ices of a business specialist from the 
Small Business Administration who 
made a personal visit to the plant and 
evaluated its potentialities. This ar- 
rangement has paid dividends for it has 
resulted in several Government con- 
tracts for my congressional district to- 
taling several million dollars. In a few 
words, I have left no stone unturned in 
my efforts to assist small business firms 
in the central Pennsylvania area. 

THE COAL AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


Time and time again during the 83d 
Congress I called the attention of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to 
the fact that existing Government poli- 
cies are a menace to the coal and rail- 
road industries in my congressional dis- 
trict. In my appearance before con- 
gressional committees, Government 
agencies and the White House, I pointed 
out that the Government policy of sub- 
sidizing fuel substitutes such as hydro- 
power projects as well as the importa- 
tion of residual oil has virtually wrecked 
the economy of central Pennsylvania. 
I stressed the fact that since 1948 nearly 
50,000 soft-coal miners have lost their 
jobs in Pennsylvania and that hundreds 
of coal mines have been abandoned or 
closed chiefly because of the inroads 
made by the importation of foreign re- 
sidual oil which has captured the east- 
ern seaboard coal markets from the soft- 
coal industry. In addition to my efforts 
to convince Congress and the Govern- 
ment in general that something has to 
be done to assist the ailing coal and rail- 
road industries, I joined management 
and labor in a program designed to focus 
the attention of the American people on 
the plight of the coal and railroad in- 
dustries. Partial success of our efforts 
is revealed by the fact that after our 
July conference with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House he has named 
two separate and top-level committees 
to study the ailing soft-coal industry and 
other fuels and to report to him this 
fall. This effort on the part of those 
of us who represent coal-producing areas 
is directed toward bolstering a sagging 
economy by rehabilitating the coal in- 
dustry, which means increased carload- 
ings for the railroads of the Nation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the early part of the 83d Congress 
when unemployment developed in the 
central Pennsylvania area due to the 
closing of coal mines and the effect on 
related industries, at my request the 
United States Department of Labor made 
a survey and immediately declared the 
great portion of my congressional dis- 
trict as a critical area because of surplus 
labor. As unemployment continued to 
develop because of the loss of coal busi- 
ness by the railroads and the fact that 
the end of the shooting war in Korea 
brought about a nationwide economic re- 
adjustment, I moved promptly in an ef- 
fort to alleviate the situation. 

As the result of numerous conferences 
with experts in and out of Government 
service and with top officials of manage- 
ment and labor, I soon realized that the 
coal iridustry was the victim of severe 
competition from substitute fuels, the 
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chief offenders being natural gas, hydro- 
power, and foreign residual oil. Recog- 
nizing that the salvation of the coal in- 
dustry depends upon finding new uses 
for coal and being told by informed 
cources that it would be from 8 to 10 
vears before a practical program of new 
uses for coal could be perfected, it was 
apparent that during the interim years 
new industries was the only answer to 
our problem of unemployment. 

With the assistance of agencies of Gov- 
ernment I played a part in encouraging 
community groups to develop programs 
for attracting new industries. Informa- 
tion kits were distributed by me which 
contained specific directions on how to 
proceed in contacting business firms 
seeking new sites. In addition, from time 
to time, leads were furnished by me in 
the form of lists of manufacturing firms 
eager to build or acquire new plants. I 
am pleased to report that practically ev- 
ery community in my congressional dis- 
trict has an active industrial committee 
and thousands of dollars have and are 
being raised to finance a realistic ap- 
proach in solving the need for new indus- 
tries in order to eradicate unemployment. 

Meanwhile I have lost no opportunity 
in my effort to assist business firms in 
securing Government contracts; to en- 
courage communities in this congres- 
sional district to plan public-works proj- 
ects with Federal aid as provided by re- 
cent amendments to the Housing Act; 
furnishing information.on Government- 
owned patents available to industry; ar- 
ranging for a survey by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the forests 
in this congressional] district to deter- 
mine the economic value of our timber 
and the part our forests can play in pro- 
viding employment opportunities; join- 
ing in the program of developing uses for 
strategic materials found in the central 
Pennsylvania area; arranged for a Gov- 
ernment inventory of the defense pro- 
duction capabilities of our industries; 
continually furnishing information on 
employment opportunities with the Fed- 
eral Government to unemployed persoris 
and assisted hundreds of them to over- 
come difficulties in collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. In addition, 
I arranged for the county commissioners 
in the Blair-Centre-Clearfield area to 
distribute Government-owned surplus 
commodities to the unemployed and 
their families. 

The unemployment situation in my 
congressional district has greatly dis- 
turbed me and almost daily I have been 
asking officials of government, business, 
and labor, “What additional steps can I 
take to alleviate unemployment in my 
congressional district?” ‘The answer is 
that I am doing everything within my 
Power to find a solution to the problem. 

HOUSING 


The recently enacted Housing Act of 
1954 will raise housing standards; aid 
communities in improving older neigh- 
borhoods; and assist more of our people 
in getting tomes by decreasing the 
downpayment and strengthening our 
mortgage credit system. ‘The overall 
Program is designed to stimulate the 
building of more than 1 million new 
homes @ year and to provide for the re- 
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habilitation of existing but still sound 
homes. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Congress approved a bill that I sup- 
ported which provided for a broad ex- 
pansion of a Federal public-health pro- 
gram which includes vocational reha- 
bilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons whereby the number to be reha- 
bilitated each year is increased from 
60,000 to 250,000. Other legislation ap- 
proved provided Federal aid in the con- 
struction of public and nonprofit hos- 
pitals, diagnostic and treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes. Research into health problems 
is also being encouraged through the 
National Heart Institute and the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Since my discharge in 1919 from the 
Armed Forces following World War I, I 
have consistently opposed the philos- 
ophies of communism, socialism, or any 
other ism which attempts to overthrow 
or undermine the American system of 
government. In this connection the ap- 
proval by Congress of the administra- 
tion’s subversive control program gives 
to the Department of Justice new 
weapons to be employed in its war 
against spies, saboteurs, traitors, and 
their kind. In addition, during the 83d 
Congress I voted for the bill to outlaw 
the. Communist Party in the United 
States. This program to control sub- 
versives has my enthusiastic support be- 
cause I am convinced there is no com- 
promise possible with communism, 

MISCELLANEOUS 


At all times during the 83d Congress 
I was keenly interested in legislation af- 
fecting the American people and 
especially the residents of my congres- 
sional district. It took many hours of 
night work to prepare myself for not 
only debate on various legislative meas- 
ures but to vote intelligently and in the 
best interests of those whom I represent. 

PERSONAL SERVICES TO CONSTITUENTS 


I wish to mention the efforts I made to 
keep in touch with you, my employers, 
and to keep you informed of happenings 
in Washington. As you know, I reported 
to you weekly by radio and TV and I 
also wrote a column for daily and weekly 
newspapers. Reprints from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of statements I made 
in Congress were mailed to many of you 
throughout the congressional district. 
My duties as a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
kept me close to Washington during the 
83d Congress as we were engaged in re- 
writing the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
which consumed over 14 months of con- 
tinuous intense study of this important 
subject. Many weeks found me working 
12 hours daily and 7 days a week. On 
the weekends that I found it possible to 
leave Washington, I visited as many 
communities as possible in my congres- 
sional district and interviewed constitu- 
ents in a further effort to help them with 
their problems concerning the Federal 
Government. 

CONCLUSION 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services and the Joint Con- 
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gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
together with my legislative and other 
duties, the 83d Congress proved a very 
busy one for me. I devoted all my time 
and effort to the job of representing you 
in Congress. I considered all issues 
solely from the standpoint of their effect 
on our Nation and on the American 
people as a whole. I have tried to meet 
every issue fairly and squarely and at 
no time did I permit narrow, partisan 
views to influence or hinder me in doing 
what I considered my duty. To many of 
you who have written letters of gratitude 
and encouragement, I am profoundly 
grateful. I assure you that I treasure 
your best wishes and shall always strive 
to justify your confidence and respect. 





Buffalo Harbor, River, and Ship Canal 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am taking the liberty 
of expressing the feelings of the vast 
majority of people of the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the Niagara frontier regarding 
appropriations for Buffalo Harbor, river, 
and ship canal. 

We were all very grateful to President 
Eisenhower when he and his administra- 
tion saw fit to recommend $1,100,000 for 
fiscal 1955 to continue the deepening of 
Buffalo Harbor. When the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations favorably rec- 
ommended the badly needed additional 
funds and the Senate of the United 
States approved the President’s and 
Senate committee’s recommendations 
the news was received with renewed 
enthusiasm by all of us. It was indeed 
gratifying to learn that this administra- 
tion and the upper body could foresee 
that it would be false economy not to 
continue the deepening of this important 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues who are not familiar with 
this project I would briefly like to point 
out that it is not a new one. It is of 
vital importance to the defense and com- 
merce of the Niagara frontier and the 
Congress through previous authoriza- 
tions and appropriations has given due 
recognition to the economic importance 
of this major harbor. 

It is, indeed, a sad commentary when 
I am forced to point out that, tonnage- 
wise, the port of Buffalo has dropped 
from second to sixth port in the Great 
Lakes in a relatively short span of years. 
At the present time it is ranked 15th in 
tonnage in the entire Nation, and the 
previous year it was ranked 12th, yet its 
waterborne commerce still averages in 
excess of 20 million tons annually. It is 
the biggest inland port in the United 
States in dollar value of commerce han- 
died. Our waterborne commerce has 
made Buffalo the largest flour-milling 
and feed-mixing center in the world, the 
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third largest steel plant in the United 
States which relies upon lake transpor- 
tation for most of its raw materials is 
located there. Coal goes by lake and 
river to the second largest steam gener- 
ating electric plant in the United States 
located on the Niagara River in the port 
of Buffalo. The contribution to the na- 
tional economy anc defense of these and 
other industries at this port is hard to 
parallel at any other port. 

The United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers years ago recognized the neces- 
sity of improving this port. Congress 
authorized the recommended improve- 
ments in 1935 and 1945 but has since 
been negligent in providing the neces- 
sary funds to do this work. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further like to 
take this opportunity to express the 
gratitude of the people I represent to the 
President, Senator Irvine M. Ives, and 
the entire Senate of the United States 
for endorsing this worthy project and 
hope you may join with them and our 
colleagues on the House Committee on 
Appropriations in support of the con- 
tinued development of this major port. 





Public Opinion of the United States and 
the Public Opinion of Great Britain Are 
Poles Apart on Certain Basic Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence entitled “Churchill’s Visit.” 
Mr. Lawrence in this article points out 
some basic differences in American and 
British foreign policy. I commend this 
article to the Members of the House. 

CHURCHILL’s Visrr 
(By David Lawrence) 


Sir Winston Churchill came and he spoke— 
and he made a profound impression. It 
wou.d be wrong to say that he “conquered” 
the criticism or opposition here, because 
there is still a wide gap which requires fur- 
weed explanation and perhaps extended de- 

ate. 

Basically, the British Prime Minister re- 
vealed more of his point of view in his an- 
swers to questions in his talk to the Wash- 
ington correspondents/than he did in the 
carefully worded document issued from the 
White House as a joint statement with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

The Churchill philosophy, in brief, is this: 
Why not try reasoning some more with the 
Soviet Government? Why not try to open 
more contacts with the Russians and hope 
that this will mean a realization by the Rus- 
Sian people of the benefits that are enjoyed 
by the people on this side of the Iron. 
Curtain? 

It is a tempting formula, and there is a 
plausible logic behind such an approach. 
Sena trouble, however, is that it has been 

and found wanting. Again and again 
since 1945, the western powers have en- 
deavored to reason with the Communists or 
have made concessicns in the hope of gain- 
ing something reciprocal. But the end re- 
sult has been disappointing, and the Com- 
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any result. Certainly there can be no objec. 
tion to more talk—provided the Communists 
don’t gobble up a few more Latin American 
countries and more territory in southeast 
Asia while the Western Allies are pleading 
with Satan to be reasonable. 


munists today are marching to victory after 
victory as they add more and more millions 
of people to their sphere of domination. 

What the British Prime Minister says, in 
effect, is that, despite previous setbacks, it 
is the duty of the free world to go on trying 
for peace through reason. But he adds a 
word: “Vigilance.” This means he wouldn't 
let his guard down. It explains what he 
meant when he said: “We will press forward 
with plans for collective defense.” 

The difficulty with the Churchillian phrase 
“peace with strength” is that America is 
expected to furnish all the strength while 
the Communists refuse to furnish any of 
the peace. The British and French see no 
risk in temporising with communism and 
trying to postpone a world showdown. But 
the dangers of such a strategy are greater 
for the United States than for any other 
nation, because the stakes are bigger for 
America. 

The Prime Minister on his visit here has 
won the respect and admiration of the news- 
papermen, as he has won the affection and 
regard of the President and the Secretary 
of State. But the situation has passed be- 
yond personalities. Neither Ike or Winnie 
can by themselves settle anything any more. 

The public opinion of the United States 
and the public opinion of Great Britain are 
as far apart as the poles on certain basic 
issues. The American people feel hurt by 
the manner in which great ideals have been 
trampled upon. To tell the fathers and 
mothers of 40,000 American boys who were 
killed in Korea—even before a peace settle- 
ment has been-arranged—that it is timely 
to take the Red Chinese into our bosoms 
is to make a nation of skeptics the next 
time someone preaches idealism when Ameri- 
can troops are besought to enter a foreign 
war. 

The British officials have completely mis- 
construed the American temper. The poli- 
cies they advocate can only force isolation- 
ism on America in the end. For if peaceful 
coexistence is so near and so practical, why 
should several American divisions of troops 
stay in Europe? Why shouldn’t they be 
brought home so that some of the fun for 
the Russian people, to which the Prime Min- 
ister referred in his talk here, might be forth- 
coming also to the American taxpayers, who 
are footing the bills? 

It could be that Sir Winston Is right and 
the Russian people would welcome the bene- 
fits of a higher standard of living, but is 
this something either Great Britain or the 
United States can confer upon the people of 
the Soviet Union? Isn’t that something 
which the rulers in the Kremlin will decide 
as they continue their restrictions on the 
national economy even while they build up 
armament? How much influence can the 
allies have on internal policies in Russia 
if they repudiate the liberation philosophy 
expressed so ably by Secretary Dulles? 

Among the topics discussed by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister was the possible 
veto by Britain of the use of the atom bomb 
or hydrogen bomb by the United States in 
time of war. The British want America to 
consult before dropping a bomb. But there 
is no évidence as yet that the Communists 
will consult anybody before they drop one, 
and there may not be time to have a parlia- 
mentary debate or a huddle in London if 
certain American cities have been destroyed. 
The logical answer is: “Consult, yes, if there 
is time, but the United States must retain 
a free hand to retaliate as she can if an 
attack is made directly on the territory of 
this country.” 

Because of the many grave problems that 
have been tackled forthrightly in the 
Churchill-Bisenhower conference here, it is 
a good thing that the exchange of views has 
occurred, but the fundamental viewpoints 
have not been altered very much—and future 
events alone can test whether a further at 
reasoning with the Communists will yield 
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The Record Imports Verity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the press of America plays an important 
part in making available to the public 
facts and information relating to what 
one may term as many diversified topics 
and problems that attract the interest of 
the people throughout the Nation. 


The interest and fascination developed 
following the investigation of the Mc- 
Carthy senatorial committee is a good 
example of how involved the real and 
basic issues can get. Such a situation 
occasionally results in bantering about 
accusations and charges that frequently 
are based on wishful thinking and per- 
sonal feelings and dislikes. 

According to well-established and rec- 
ognized rules of American jurisprudence, 
the “record imports verity.” Therefore, 
I consider it of sufficient importance to 
call attention to an editorial carried in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune as of August 
18, 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorpD, I include the 
editorial taken from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and entitled “What Senator 
McCartuy Has Accomplished.” The edi- 
torial follows: 

Wart Senator McCartuy Has ACCOMPLISHED 

“Name one Communist whom McCarrHr 
has sent to jail’ has become a standard chal- 
lenge by the anti-anti-Communists. Since 
the : legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, in which the Senator serves, is wholly 
lacking in power to send anyone to jail for 
any offense, apologists for the Reds can pop 
this one and sit back smugly. 

Walter Trohan, chief of the Tribune's 
Washington bureau, has analyzed the record 
and summarized Senator McCartuy’s real 
accomplishments since 1950, when he 
charged that the Truman State Department 
was full of Communists, and then picked 
up the gage of battle that the New Dealers 
and Truman Republicans threw down before 
him as a result of those charges. 

When his original charge was challenged, 
Senator McCartHy made a speech in the 
Senate on February 20, 1950, in which he 
listed 81 persons who were then or had been 
employed in the State Department, and de- 
scribed them as serious security risks. Thesé 
persons were originally listed by number, in 
fairness to those who might be able to clear 
their names, but they were named later. 

Mr. Trohan reports that of those who were 
still in the State Department in 1950, almost 
every one has been separated from it since 
by dismissal or resignation. Leading char- 
acters on this McCarthy list included Owel 
Lattimore, who is now under indictment for 
perjury, Philip C. Jessup, whose appointment . 
as a delegate to U. N. the Senate later re 
fused to confirm; John Stewart Service, dis 
missed on grounds of reasonable doubt of 
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his loyalty; John Carter Vincent and Oliver 
Edmund Clubb, career men in the Depart- 
ment who were permitted to retire under 
fire; and Edward G. Posniak, another career 
man who was permitted to resign. 

Senator McCartuy, it must be remem- 
bered, had no investigative facilities at his 
disposal in 1950. His charges against the 


State Department were investigated by a. 


committee headed by Senator Millard 
Tydings, the Maryland Democrat, which 
whitewashed the Department. This cost 
Tydings his Senate seat. 

“In 1953, Senator McCarruy became chair- 
man of the Senate’s permanent subcommit- 
tee on investigations—the McCarthy com- 
mittee. In the course of its investigations, 
the subcommittee has turned up 83 persons 
who refused on constitutional grounds pub- 
licly to answer questions about Communist 
activities, espionage, or sabotage, Senator 
McCarTHy has called these people fifth 
amendment Communists. 

Included in the list is Maj. Irving Peress, 
who was promoted and given an honorable 
discharge from the Army after he refused to 
say uder oath whether he was a Commu- 
nist. Also listed are a number of former 
Government employees in secret laboratories, 
and present employees of companies doing 
secret defense work for the Government. 

A considerable number of those who took 
refuge behind the fifth amendment were 
authors of books stocked in the libraries 
maintained abroad by the State Department 
information service. Senator McCarruy’s 
investigation of these libraries raised shrill 
cries of “book burning” from Communists 
and their liberal sympathizers. Actually, 
no books were burned. What the Senator 
showed in this instance was that the State 
Department had permitted Communists and 
their sympathizers to write many of the 
books sent to Europe to win Europeans away 
from communism. 

Among the duties of Mr. McCartuy’s com- 
mittee is to determine whether present laws 
are being properly administered by the 
executive department, and to inquire into 
the need for new laws. Executive officers 
have been prompted to enforce more strictly 
the statutes designed to protect the Govern- 
ment against Communist infiltration. Legis- 
lation has been drafted to make it possible 
for defense contractors to get Communists 
or fellow travelers out of their secret lab- 
oratories. 


The question arises why these activities 
should offend anyone except the Commu- 
nists and their friends, a tiny minority in the 
Nation. The answer can be found in the 
Communists’ objective in penetrating the 
State Department. It was to mold Ameri- 
can foreign policy to serve Russia. As the 
records from Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
on down testify, they were eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Senator McCartHy’s great sin, in the eyes 
of the internationalists, has been that he 
showed how we got our foreign policy. His 
disclosures forced the people who have been 
representing that policy as being all that is 
goo, SD holy to climb into bed with the 

Ss. 





Amendment to the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of interest 
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in the district which I represent in the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and in the 
liberalizing amendment to that act 
passed in the House on August 17. 

I congratulate Hon. Louts E. GraHAM, 
of Pennsylvania, the author of that 
amendment and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
Judiciary Committee. It is my good 
fortune to serve with him on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, although not on his 
subcommittee. 

This amendment is a fair extension of 
some of the provisions of the original 
Refugee Relief Act which was passed in 
1953. That act authorized the admission 
to this country on special nonquota visas 
of over 200,000 persons who had fled 
or escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, or had been expelled from their 
homelands. 

Included in this figure were 60,000 of 
Italian origin and 17,000 of Greek origin. 

This amendment makes it easier for 
these persons of Italian and Greek origin 
to come in under the act. As orginally 
passed, a certain quota of each of these 
groups was reserved to those having 
close relatives in this country. The ap- 
plicants in those categories greatly ex- 
ceeded the quotas provided in the origi- 
nal act, and the effect of this amend- 
ment is to permit the total number of 
each of those groups to be admitted 
either under such special quotas or under 
the more general provisions. 

This liberalization of the law will mean 
a lot to those of our citizens who have 
relatives seeking to enter this country 
under the provisions of the 1953 act. It 
will mean happy family reunions and a 
further strengthening of this country 
through the building up of these fami- 
lies, some of whose members are already 
citizens. 





The Anti-Communist Bill Could Deeply 
Injure the Cause of Genuine Anticom- 
munism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper whose slogan is “All the news 
that’s fit to print” has some appropriate 
comments to make on the anti-Commu- 
nist bill. Here’s what the New York 
Times had to say in its issue of this 
morning: 

Tue ANTI-CoMMUNIST BILL 

Amidst all the confusion among House, 
Senate, administration, and public over the 
anti-Communist bill that has been whip- 
sawing back and forth the last few days, 
two facts are outstandingly clear. One is 
that Congress has been giving just about the 
most vivid exhibition of how not to legislate 
that it has presented in years; and the other 
is that the forces of demagogy on both sides 
of the aisle—and in the most unexpected 
qutrcters—have risen with frightening speed 
and strength to overwhelm the judgment 
and courage that the American people have 
a right to expect from their legislators. 
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That communism is a subversive doctrine 
and that the Communist Party is an or- 
ganism dominated and directed by a foreign 
power is one matter on which virtually all 
Americans are in agreement. That we must 
protect ourselves against any danger of sub- 
version from commtnism goes without say- 
ing. That we have already taken important, 
“effective steps to do just that is a matter of 
history. That the pending legislation 
threatens to wreck the control measures al- 
ready well under way, that it may drive the 
Communist Party further underground, and 
that it probably does violence to the Consti- 
tution and the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans—these are points that the majority of 
our legislators of both parties seem to have 
forgotten in the desire to score a political 
point in an election year. 

The legislation as it passed the Senate and 
was accepted in principle by the House has 
been written largely on the floor. Politics 
has been the dominant motif, for the Demo- 
crats have been so cowed by Republican at~ 
tacks on their loyalty that they now think 
it necessary to prove, even if by similar dem- 
agogic means, that they are just as anti- 
Communist as the Republicans. The ad- 
ministration, some of whose important 
members and advisers have engaged in these 
attacks on the Democrats, is now in the po- 
sition of struggling to forestall anti-Com- 
munist legislation that could deeply injure 
the cause of genuine anticommunism. 
Everyone is in a state of confusion. This 
is a sorry spectacle for our great and power- 
ful democracy to present to a watching 
world. 





Food Service at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Perry Point, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1954. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am writing you about 
the food complaint that was registered 
against the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, Perry Point, Md., which was brought 
to your attention by the telegram that 
Mrs. Sarah McClendon, news correspondent, 
Arlington, Va., sent you on July 31, 1954. 

The serious nature of the complaint de- 
manded a special study of the dietetic situa- 
tion that prevailed at the Perry Point hos- 
pital to supplement a study of this hos- 
pitals operations, including its dietetic serv- 
ice, that was already under way. The facts 
in this special study were developed by rep- 
resentatives of central office and the area 
medical director’s office who visited the sta- 
tion for the sole purpose of investigating the 
complaint which you received. Their reports 
have been submitted. 

It was immediately determined that the 
primary source of the food complaint had 
to do with the condition of the potatoes 
that had been served. This hospital pur- 
chases processed peeled potatoes. Recently 
the hospital received a batch of overprocessed 
potatoes which, even though they were thor- 
oughly cooked, retained a hard, rindlike sur- 
face. It gave the impression that they were 
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undercooked. The hospital thereupon dis- 
continued the purchase of potatoes from the 
particular supplier from whom those pota- 
toes were received. This corrective action 
was taken by the hospital on its own initia- 
tive prior to this investigation. 

During the course of this investigation 
practically all of the 99 general medical and 
surgical patients were interviewed about the 
food situation. They had remarkably few 
complaints to offer, and those that they did 
register were not of serious import. Never- 
theless, the investigators reviewed all aspects 
of the food service at the hospital and did 
find some areas where there was room for 
improvement. Immediate corrective action 
was taken, which will lead to better coordi- 
nation and service. Action has also been 
taken to lead to the strengthening of the 
dietetic staff by the addition of one dietitian, 
since it is believed that a staff of four die- 
titians, which the hospital now has, is inade- 
quate to cover properly the very active 150 
general medical and surgical beds occupied 
by many patients requiring diet therapy, in 
addition to meeting the needs of the 1,680- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital. 

I wish to thank you fof having brought 
this matter to our attention and for your 
continued interest in our medical program. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hicier, 
Administrator. 





Sooner or Later a New Line of Action in 
Foreign Policy Will Become Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the former President, Herbert 
Hoover, has correctly said that the time 
has come for a new line of action in our 
foreign policy. The history of the past 
20 years or more is a record of appeasing 
communism. One has only to refer to 
the recognition of Russia and the agree- 
ments at Yalta and Potsdam to know 
that our own Nation must share a major 
part of the responsibility for the estab- 
lishment in Central Europe of the Com- 
munist message. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial entitled 
“Crossing the Swamp” from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

CROSSING THE SWAMP 

In former President Hoover’s speech at 
West Branch, Iowa, there was a sentence as 
brief as it was significant. It was this: 

“Sooner or later a new line of action will 
become imperative.” 

Mr. Hoover was speaking of American for- 
eign policy and the sentence, not otherwise 
amplified, came in the midst of an indict- 
ment of that policy over the last 20 years. 

One count in that indictment was that 
this Nation has assisted the spread of com- 
munism over the earth. It did so by its rec- 
ognition of Russia, its later alliance with 
Russia, by acquiescence in the annexation 
of the Baltic States to Russia, by the agree- 
ment at Yalta which gave Russia its hold 
in Eastern Europe, and the agreement with 
Russia concerning China. 

Another count was that “all of the peace 
agencies we have created and all of the re- 
peated conferences we have held have failed 
to find even a whisper of real peace.” 
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And still another count was that our policy 
has helped te shrink human freedom not only 
abroad but also in this country because it has 
resulted in huge taxes, inflation, and com- 
pulsory military service. 

Among many in this country, particularly 
on the eastern seaboard, it is not fashion- 
able to take Mr. Hoover seriously when he 
talks on foreign policy. He is an unrecon- 
structed isolationist. Or he is a gentleman 
of 80 looking backward. But such patroniz- 
ing observations fail to conceal the validity 
of Mr. Hoover’s indictment. 

A hundred million people in Europe, and 
many times that number in Asia, have been 
brought under Communist rule. And 
whether or not they realized what they were 
doing, American officials consented to ar- 
rangements which helped bring about this 
unhappy situation. 

In many places in this world freedom has 
been killed and misery has been spread; see 
those current pictures of Vietnamese squat- 
ting among a few pitiable belongings while 
they wait transportation to a strange place 
where they have no idea of how they will live. 

And have all the conferences and all the 
agencies brought anything resembling peace? 
Is it not true that as never before Americans 
are conscious of the central government at 
their elbow? 

A change is imperative, says Mr. Hoover. 
What will be its direction and who will be its 
directors he chooses not to discuss. Had he 
gone into those details, it is prqpable that 
this newspaper, among others, would have 
found cause to disagree. 

But it is hard to disagree with the basis 
for Mr. Hoover’s conclusion that a change is 
imperative. His basis is that underlying our 
foreign policy is a set of assumptions which 
have proved to be errors. Those errors have 
not been fully acknowledged, much less cor- 
rected. Instead they are defended. And a 
policy which has no better foundation must 
topple. 

It is like a man trying to find a hidden 
path through a swamp. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he will never step from the path. 
But when he does misstep, he must not con- 
tinue on that course. If he does continue 
each further step will draw him deeper and 
deeper into the mire until he is finally ex- 
hausted. What the man must do is to step 
back to the firm ground that he has left and 
try a new direction. 

Well, why stray into swamps? The answer 
is that the United States—or any other na- 
tion—has no choice but to cross the swamp 
that is this 20th century. 

Mr. Hoover says we have wandered from 
the path and are wallowing in the mire; that 
we must get back to solid footing. 
we... seems to us that it is hard to differ with 

m. 





Abusing the Privilege of Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call attention to an editorial published 
in the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
under date of August 18, 1954, in which 
that great newspaper takes to task the 
Democratic national chairman for his 
untimely and unsupported charges di- 
rected against the President of the United 
States. 

The paper terms Mr. Mitchell's utter- 
ances as a “smear.” 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the editorial from the Evening Star, en- 
titled ‘“‘Mr. Mitchell’s Smear,” and which 
is as follows: 

Mr. MrTcHe.y’s SMEAR 


Tt is a little surprising, even in a campaign 
year, that Democratic Chairman Stephen A, 
Mitchell would undertake in such trans- 
parent fashion to smear the President and 
Bobby Jones. 

The technique adopted by Mr. Mitchell 
is a familiar one. He began by saying that 
the President had ordered the award of a 
powerplant contract to the Dixon-Yates con- 
cern. He said that this was a scandal. Then 
he said this: “It so happens that a director 
of 1 of the 2 companies in the favored syndi- 
cate is one of the President’s closest friends— 
with a cottage next to President Eisen- 
hower’s at the Augusta golf course.” 

Thus was born, by implication and in- 
nuendo, the smear of President Eisenhower 
and Bobby Jones. 

Mr. Mitchell knew that he did not have 
the facts to justify the insinuation that the 
President was trying to favor his friend. 
For he tried to hedge by such comments 
as “maybe” the President and Mr. Jones 
never talked about the contract, and “may- 
be” it’s just a coincidence that they happen 
to be friends with cottages next door to each 
other. But this makes it all the worse. For 
it reveals that Mr. Mitchell didn’t know the 
facts and hadn't tried to get the facts. He 
was merely throwing mud in the general 
direction of the President and Bobby Jones, 
hoping that some of it would stick. 

Most Americans will not need the dis- 
avowals from the President and Mr. Jones 
to reconize this for what it is. It is some- 
thing which might be called Mitchellism. 
When Senator McCarTnuy trades in this kind 
of “guilt by association,” Mr. Mitchell is 
among the first to throw up his hands in 
horror. And it is fitting that at least two 
Democrats—Senators GEorcE and KEFavuvER— 
have spoken out to rebuke Mr. Mitchell for 
what he, in his own turn, has done. 





Their Belated Flurry Menaces the Real 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun of August 18, 1954, with respect to 
the efforts of certain elements of the 
Democratic leadership to amend the bill 
outlawing the Cammunist Party: 
THem BELATED FuurRY MENACES THE Rei 

ANTI-COMMUNIST DRIVE 

The one hope for straightening out the 
tangle into which the Senate liberals have 
thrown the anti-Communist legislation 1 
for the sound and stable men in the Congress 
to keep in mind what the Senate liberals 
are doing. These men, remember, represent 
the New Deal forces which for many yeas 
coddled the Communists and resisted every 
effort to restrain the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States. 

Now these men are doing what amounts 
to the same thing all over again. They 
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disrupting the effective administration pro- 
gram which has sent almost a hundred key 
Communist leaders to prison. They menace 
the drive which is well on the way to forcing 
the Communist Party to register and spread 
its official secrets on the public record—or 
suffer an outlawry not open to the very 
serious constitutional doubts raised by the 
liberals’ outlawry proposal. : 

These constitutional doubts, indeed, :illus- 
trate most vividly the glee with which the 
Communist movement must view the lib- 
erals’ outlawry bill. Interruption of the 
present program and litigation raised by the 
new bill might well delay effective steps 
against communism in America for years. 
In these times of cold war, a delay of years 
in America’s effective control of domestic 
communism might be just what the Kremlin 
people hope for. 

Not of course that the Humphreys, Morses, 
and Lehmans are to be put down as pro- 
Communist because they disrupt the anti- 
Communist program. No more could you 
argue that all the New Dealers who were 
soft on communism in the thirties were pro- 
Communist. ‘ 

The liberals’ motive now is what the 
New Deal motive was then—to manipulate 
the communism issue for political advantage. 
In the thirties the New Dealers wanted left- 
wing votes, and no matter how far left. 
Today the liberals hope to flush out of 
public memory the New Deal’s softness 
toward communism in the thirties by a show 
of tough anti-communism in the fifties. 

All these things are clear in the public 
record. If Members of Congress who voted 
for the liberal bill against their better 
judgment seems to have passed these con- 
siderations over, it was not always because 
they were afraid to stand up and be counted 
against an anti-Communist bill, even a bad 
one. Some Members voted for the bill be- 
cause it does contain some necessary pro- 
visions for purging unions of communism. 
But the liberals’ bill is still a bad one 
on balance. What is needed is legislation 
which will supplement and fortify, not dis- 
rupt and immobilize the tight, calm, sure- 
footed and formidable program Mr. Eisen- 
hower has set in motion and pushed so far. 





The House Committee on Un-American 
Activiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been continuously and severe- 
ly attacked and smeared by leftists of all 
degrees. Iam indeed thankful that there 


Subversive problem confronting the Na- 
tion. That resolution commends my 
committee and the others engaged in the 
troublesome business of digging out Red 
Spies and’ subversives of all kind. I am 
more than pleased to have this placed in 
the Recorp. The resolution reads: 
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Whereas many patriotic employees of con- 
gressional committees have been attacked by 
subversive elements and misguided officials 
who have fallen victims to the communistic 
line of attack: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Michigan, in convention as- 
sembled in Grand Rapids, Mich., this 25th 
day of July 1954, move a vote of thanks to 
those members of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and other employees of the three 
congressional investigating committees for 
the services rendered their country in the 
ferreting out of Red spies and saboteurs in 
our industries and Government units that 
have affected the security of the national 
defense of our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend patriotic 
American officials who have fought to rid the 
country of those seeking its change or over- 
throw; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to chairmen of the Committees on Un- 
American Activities and request that it be 
spread upon the Journals of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives at Washington, 
D. C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Federal officials 
to carry out the objectives of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we move a vote of thanks 
to the active working members of the three 
congressional investigating committees, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and other 
employees of the three congressional investi- 
gating committees for the services rendered 
their country in the ferreting out of Red 
spies and subversives from our industries and 
governmental units, all in the interest of our 
national security, and that their work of the 
three committees be continued. 

(Adopted by the American Legion, Nepart- 
ment of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Mich., July 
25, 1954.) 





Oppressive Wheat Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, from firsthand reports given me 
by numerous farmers in my congres- 
sional district, I have formed the con- 
clusion that the current wheat acreage 
allotment and marketing regulations 
promulgated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson are oppressive and do not honor 
the spirit of the statute enacted by the 
Congress. 

I have joined today with certain col- 
leagues from Virginia in directing to Mr. 
Benson a protest against the regulation, 
coupled with an appeal for their revision 
in justice to the small farmer. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I enclose a timely editorial 
on the subject by Mr. G. Kenneth Levi, 
able editor of the Clarke Courier, a week- 
ly newspaper published at Berryville, Va., 
The editorial, which appears in today’s 
edition of that newspaper follows: 
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Weirs for raising wheat in excess of their 
Government allotment. 

A decision from this committee will be 
forthcoming at some future date. 

The Weirs had pianted wheat last fall in 
the amount of 6 acres over their allotment. 
The local committee allotted the Weir broth- 
ers 17 acres for wheat planting. Twenty- 
three acres were planted. Furthermore, the 
Weirs claimed that they had never received 
notification from the local agriculture sta- 
bilization and conservation office of their al- 
lotment. They contend, too, that they had 
received compliance notice that they were 
within their prescribed acreage. And an- 
other contention brought out at the hearing 
was that the wheat grown on their farm was 
used solely for feeding livestock and poultry. 
Ironically, the regulations say that wheat 
fed is wheat sold, the idea behind this being, 
we suppose, that eventually livestock find 
their way to the markets fed on unmarket- 
able grain. At the hearing James Weir testi- 
fied that for the past 14 years none of the 
wheat raised on his farm had been marketed. 

To review the Government program as to 
marketing quotas on wheat, farmers all over 
the country voted for marketing quotas last 
year for the 1954 crop. They voted this year, 
too, although the vote in Clarke County was 
57 to 12 against them. However, the Govern- 
ment received the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to put the plan in operation. The ma- 
jority was voted largely by the vast wheat 
farmers in the West and Midwest, where the 
acreage is large and the program will do them 
more good. 

To review further, the Clarke County allot- 
ment set by the Government for 1954 was 
4,399 acres. This means that this number 
of acres must be prorated among all farmers 
who raise this grain. And the farmer who 
planted the most wheat in 1952 and 1953, re- 
gardiess of the size of his farm, would re- 
ceive the greatest benefits. 

Wheat allotments are necessary, the Gov- 
ernment contends, because there is in this 
country today a 2-year surplus, sufficient for 
our domestic and export requirements over 
two 12-month periods. The support price of 
$1.12 per bushel has kept the price of wheat 
up, and this has proved of greater value to 
the Midwest farmer whose acreage runs into 
the thousands than the local man. Once a 
farmer has complied with the acreage allot- 
ment he is given a marketing card which he 
must produce, whether he sells to a mill, to 
another farmer, or to anyone else. 

After all the evidence at the hearing was 
in, the case boiled down to the fact that the 
Weirs contend that they had received notice 
of their compliance with the wheat allot- 
ment, but that they had not received no- 
tice that their acreage was over their allot-~- 
ment until after they had harvested their 
grain. Subsequently, they would be pe- 
nalized $100.80, arrived at by the 6 acres in 
excess of their allotment, times the normal 
yield for the Weir’s farm of 15 bushels to the 
acre, times the $1.12 support price of wheat. 
The Government for some unknown reason 
uses the word “penalize.” Actually it 
amounts to a fine. 

The Government, on the other hand con- 
tended that the Weirs had received notice 
of their excess acres and they had been ad- 
vised to plant a grain mixture of barley on 
the excess. This, they say, the Weirs did but 
it was not of sufficient percentage to avoid 
the penalty. 

The law is the law and ignorance of it is 
no excuse. We do not here censure the Weir 


this measure of allotments and quotas is a 
highhanded one that strips the farmer of 
his rights and liberties under the law. It 
takes from him land without the due 

of law, depriving him of the right to sow his 
fields as he wishes and in whatever he 
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wishes. The case of the Weirs might be 
different, but there are farmers who need 
every acre of their land to plant in wheat 
or some other grain for feed for their live- 
stock. 

By this regulation, the Government has 
also stripped farmers of their rights to sell 
wheat to mills or to others by denying them 
marketing cards. Nor can they buy wheat 
from others who may not have such a card. 
Too, the Government prevents a farmer from 
feeding this cheap feed he raises in order to 
save the cost of purchasing outside feed. 

In the case of the Weir brothers who have 
mever in 14 years sold any wheat but have 
used it all for feed, it is a bitter pill. There 
should be some other manner of handling 
such cases without penalizing the man who 
is trying to get along and make a living on 
his farm in these complex times. 





Communism in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to me, I am 
pleased to include in my remarks a let- 
ter which I have received from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Elijah Y. Lipetz, 
of Clarksburg, N. J. Mr. Lipetz is a 
poultry farmer in Monmouth County, 
N. J., and has given much thought to 
the problem of communism in America 
and its threat to our free institutions. 
He is opposed to outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, although he believes that 
all possible measures must be taken to 
prevent. Communists from dominating 
any labor union. His letter and the 
supplement contained therein makes a 
great deal of good sense and I hope that 
it will be of interest to the Members of 
Congress. Mr. Lipetz has given me his 
permission to include his letter with my 
remarks: 


Hon. JaMzs C. AUCHINCLOss, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As & plain citizen I take the 
liberty to offer the following suggestion about 
the Communist problem: 

Instead of outlawing the Communist Party 
and spending big sums in prosecuting those 
who persist in remaining Communists—let 
us organize a campaign to persuade as many 
party members as possible to leave the fold. 

Such a campaign may be conducted 
through the press, radio, television, opsn 
meetings, etc. It has a good chance to meet 
with success now that the Communist Party 
members realize their precarious position. 
Under present circumstances, many Com- 
munist Party members are apt to step out 
of the narrow confines of party propaganda 
and begin to consider facts as they really 
are. 
An organized drive to draw away a large 
part of the Communist Party membership 
should weaken the party and make its in- 
fluence negligible. A constant parade of the 
facts of Communist behavior since the in- 
famous “win-at-any-cost Lenin” till today— 
is apt to register on a number of the hon- 
estly misled rank-and-file members. A 
frank statement that the capitalist system 
has its faults and ways and means are 
being found to overcome them—may yet 
convince a number of the Communist Party 
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membership that capitalism is not yet 
doomed to self-destruction. A comparison 
of living standards under a free economy 
versus those of a totalitarian state should 
also present a picture highly unfavorable to 
communism. 

I sincerely hope that you will seriously 
consider the idea here expressed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Exwan Y. LIrerz. 


P. S—To clarify the source of the above 
suggestion I attach a supplement with in- 
formation about myself. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The writer: Iam one of your humbler con- 
stituents—a small poultry farmer in Mon- 
mouth County. I am not now and never was 
a Communist. My view is that communism 
is a beautiful but fundamentally wrong 
dream. This dream is being used by a group 
of clever rascals to further their own ends. 
Their aim is to get the whole world under the 
domination of their group, and consequently 
of themselves or successors. The Communist 
leaders have no morals whatsoever. They are 
fully convinced that the end justifies the 
means. 

They dangle a description of their pretty 
dream before all peoples of the world, espe- 
cially those who find the burdens of life too 
heavy. These unfortunates may see an 
escape in the idea that the Communist state 
will solve all their problems, not only eco- 
nomic but also political, social, intellectual, 
moral, etc. 

Once the poor victims are entangled they 
become constantly surrounded by a web of 
party propaganda. This closes their minds 
to commonsense, and they begin to see each 
thing as their Kremlin masters would have 
them see it. The Communist methods of 
persuasion run from the most subtle sugges- 
tions to brutal force, terror, and torture, if 
they find it necessary to use these. 


Behind the Iron Curtain the Kremlin has 
all the advantages. But a small group of 
Communists living in a great democracy 
should feel the influence of truth and facts. 
Reasoning, persuasion, and public opinion 
still are great forces. We should not and 
need not use terror and fear as the Commu- 
nists do. 

My name is signed on the letter. I abhor 
publicity, and would ask you not to use it 
unless you deem it absolutely necessary. 

Evan Y. Lirerz. 





Save Durum Industry and the Durum 
Wheat Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the rapid decline in 
production of durum wheat in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and other durum 
wheat areas, I believe the editorial pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
August 16, 1954, entitled “Save Durum 
Industry” will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

It also might be stated that the durum 
farmers are restricting their be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the crop. 
Ways and means must be found to com- 
bat the diseases and the elements which 
are becoming so disastrous to the durum 
crops. 
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The editorial follows: 
Save Durum INDUSTRY 


Out in the North Dakota open spaces and 
eastward within the walls of durum mills 
and macaroni factories, alert people speak 
in whispers about what now is happening 
to the industry of growing durum wheat. 

Their awe is natural. In fact, it could well 
extend to consumers, especially those with 
big families to feed on modest incomes. For 
there are no more delicious ways for a frugai 
housewife to get the most out of an inex- 
pensive meat ration than in the macaroni 
and spaghetti dishes. For those at their 
best, real amber durum wheat is the founda- 
tion. And the Dakotas and Minnesota raise 
the whole United States supply. 

Thus, the grain rust disaster reported by 
the Pioneer Press deeply concerns the durum 
milling and food industries. It is national in 
its interest and effects. If ever an agricul- 
tural predicament called on industry, gov- 
ernment, and science to pool resources and 
ingenuity for defensive action, this one does. 

Few, if any, parallels are to be found in 
the whole history of American agriculture 
for the swift decline in durum production 
since 1950 under the attack of the black stem 
rust disease of wheat. It stands revealed as 
a disaster even in the Government’s official 
figures, and reports to the Pioneer Press from 
unimpeachable sources describe the real 
damage as even worse than officially admitted 
thus far. 

In Minnesota that grew a million bushels 
in 1950, durum production has just about 
disappeared. In South Dakota that grew 
nearly 6 million, it is also a vanishing crop. 
In North Dakota, whose famous Durum 
Triangle now produces nearly all that’s 
grown in this country, the crop has shrunk 
60 percent even according to official figures. 
The entire national supply of durum on 
July 1 was down to 49 million bushels, 
some of which wasn’t of milling quality. 


When has a crop suffered such blows from 
a disease? Worse, no doubt, were the pota- 
to blight that spread famine in Ireland, and 
the chestnut blight that wiped out the 
American chestnut stand. But this country 
doesn’t want any famine even of just 
spaghetti and meatballs; and it doesn’t want 
wiped out the industry of growing the beau- 
tiful amber durum, or of milling and manu- 
facturing it into macaroni and spaghetti 
and puffed wheat and noodles. 


So leaders in this field have good reason 
to pool defenses. It will be some years be- 
fore science can make available seed of new 
rust-resistant varieties of durum in quan- 
tites to support a general shift to them. 
And as yet unsolved is the problem of finding 
a fungicide as effective as dusting with sul- 
fur at much less cost. Though the disease 
might not strike so hard again in 1955, 
farmers are now so alarmed that only sys- 
tematic preparations for the worst can avert 
a large exodus from durum production. 


Lines of defense are known to specialists. 
But the defenses capable of use next year 
seem mostly beyond the means of individual 
farmers. Organized assistance therefore will 
be essential. For instance, even at a season 
cost of $10 to $15 an acre, big-scale dusting 
with sulfur would have more than paid for 
itself this year. But without some industry 
contract or Government price guaranty high 
enough to cover such costs, most farmers 
wouldn’t risk so great an investment. 

So it is good news that a nationwide 
meeting of representatives of the macaron! 
industry is being held in Chicago early this 
week and that the Federal Government will 
be represented there in discussion of emer- 
gency steps. A similar conference of even 
broader representation could well be held 
in the Twin Cities later to draw together 
all available defense forces of industry, g0'- 
ernment, and science. The durum industry 
is far too valuable and durum is much 0 
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be left in any avoidable jeopardy. The time 
to act is now while there still is time to 


save this important industry. 





Labor Must Awaken at the Voting Booth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from Labor’s 
Daily, Thursday, August 19, 1954: 

No Detours ror LABOR 


Never before has organized iabor been as 
acutely aware of its responsibility of spear- 
heading a drive to protect our American way 
of life as it is today. 

Never before has a national administra- 
tion so conclusively demonstrated it is an 
implacable foe of labor and the people as the 
Eisenhower regime. 

Never before has there been such a brazen 
and wanton disregard of the inherent rights 
of public ownership and individual rights as 
that of the Republican administration. 

National resources have been plundered, 
raped, and pillaged; greedy, wealthy inter- 
ests have been fattened at the expense of 
the people, and suffocating fear like poison- 
laden fog is spreading across the land. 

Millions of workers are unemployed, and 
yet the administration has, through mislead- 
ing statements, doctored statistics, and fake 
economic reports, tried to label it a normal, 
mild readjustment necessary to change over 
from a war to @ peace economy. 

For many weeks now, Eisenhower Cabinet 
members, their assistants and GOP hucksters 
have been going about trying to sell the vot- 
ers on the administration’s dynamic pro- 

ram. 

: The Republican Party is employing every 
weapon it can muster in an attempt to gain 
control of the 84th Congress. 

It must have control if it is to survive as a 
strong national party. The GOP still vividly 
remembers its errors of the recent past. The 
crookedness and ineptness of the Harding 
administration, the cautious, do-nothing 
Coolidge administration, and the calamitous 
great depression engendered by the Hoover 
regime cost it 20 years of rule. 

In its brief return to power, the Republi- 
cans have recommitted all their old sins 
and have thrown in a few dozen extras for 
good measure, 


So it is inevitable that the people again 
will revolt and cast them out of office. 
Smarting from their hurts and disappoint- 
ments, just as they were when avalanches 
of votes swept Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
into office again and again and elected 
Harry Truman when all the political experts 
derided his chances, the voters once more 
will rise and demand an administration con- 
cerned primarily with human values. 


Labor in 1952 recognized the danger of 
returning the GOP to power. Its leadership 
warned rank and file members of the neces- 
sity of voting for their bests interest and 
against the Republican reactionaries (and 
some Democrats, too). 

Individual union members responded, but 
Weakly. Hundreds of thousands of them 
neglected to qualify to vote. Many stayed 
away from the polls. And far to many work- 
ers failed to educate their wives and other 
members of their families to the urgent 
necessity of voting for labor’s friend rather 
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significant in the Nation's food supply to 


than a general who promised a miracle in 
Korea. 

That labor is fully aware now that its 1954 
and 1956 political action programs must be 
full strength, aggressive, and unrelenting has 
been attested this year by convention after 
convention of the various international and 
national unions, 

Political action has been placed high on 
the agenda of most of them and much time 
taken up with fruitful discussions and plan- 
ning for the important elections. 

The leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and most of the major independent 
unions all through the year have thrown a 
pitiless spotlight on the GOP regime and 
fully acquainted their members with its 
union-hating policy and complete ignoring of 
the best interests of the masses of American 
people. 

Now it is up to Joe and Sue Worker and 
the voting members of their family. 

In the ballot boxes lies the secret weapon 
that will blast the Taft-Hartley Act off the 

«statute books and halt the giveaways of the 
people’s natural wealth. The only road to 
equitable taxation, social justice, protection 
of civil rights, and restoration of human 
dignity to the individual runs through the 
voting booth. 

There are no detours. 





Before the Gavel Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the August 1, 1954, issue of.the New York 
Times entitled “Before the Gavel Falls”: 

BEFORE THE GAVEL FALis 


When the 20th amendment was proposed 
it was thought that this reform, giving Con- 
gress 2 additional months in which to work, - 
would prevent the undignified last-minute 
confusion of the traditional session. It did 
not. 


When the Legislative’ Reorganization Act 
of 1946 was ‘passed it was hoped that this 
provision, calling for adjournment on July 
31, would cause the two Houses to system- 
atize their work. The theory was, again, 
perfectly dandy. The only difficulty is it 
hasn't worked—as we are once more being 
reminded this week-end. A hot and both- 
ered Congress wants to go home, but can’t 
until its absolutely essential work is done. 
The result is that this absolutely essential 
work is done with a minimum of reflection 
and a mere pretense of discussion. 


It is often said that Congress doesn’t do 
its work on the floor of either Chamber but 
in committee rooms. This statement has 
truth in it. The committees thresh and 
grind the grist that is offered, in each Cham- 
ber, to the whole membership. Neverthe- 
less, these are supposed to be deliberate 
bodies. It makes a citizen nervous when 
they don’t leave themselves time to delib- 
erate—as, all too often, at the end of ses- 
sions, they do not. 

The present session, the second of the 83d 
Congress, started off under the usual good 
auspices and with the customary flow of 
good nature and optimism. Speaker Martin 
declared that the President could expect to 
“have a better record of legislative accom- 
plishments than any President in the last 
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20 years.” As late as the middle of April, 
House Republican Leader HaLLeEck called the 
record a great one. As recently as July 7, 
the President himself believed that “by the 
end of the month or by the time, whenever 
it is, that Congress goes out, we are going to 
look pretty good.” 

The truth is, the record could look worse— 
and it will probably be lengthened and 
strengthened as the next few days go by. 
What is unfortunate in the situation is the 
waste of time at the beginning of such ses- 
sions and the haste at the end of them. The 
waste is perfectly apparent during the first 
few weeks, when there seems an endless 
amount of time in the bank. This year the 
fight over the Bricker amendment and, more 
recently, the filibuster over the amendments 
to the atomic energy bill, wasted time in a 
conspicuous fashion. Whether the same 
can be said for the McCarthy hearings is an- 
other matter; the fact is that during the 
dreary weeks when the junior Senator was 
on or near the television screen the work of 
the Senate lagged. 

There is nothing new, not even anything 
peculiar to Congress, in this slow-down and 
speed-up. The same thing happens in our 
State legislatures. It is our national habit, 
when we legislate, to talk, dawdle, procrasti- 
nate, investigate far beyond reasonable cer- 
tainties, raise points of order, indulge in per- 
sonalities and mend political fences. Then, 
at the last moment, we go off like a fire com- 
pany to a five-alarm fire. 

As the week was ending this newspaper's 
report of major bills still waiting action in 
one house or the other, or slated for confer- 
ence, ran to 19 or 20. The absolutely neces- 
sary ones among those bills will become law; 
indeed, quite a little was accomplished on 
Friday and Saturday. Others will be post- 
poned, just because there isn’t time for them. 

One hardly knows what to suggest, except 
that a people so ingenious in saving time and 
energy in virtually every other field of activ- 
ity ought to be able to improve on the legis- 
lative process. Improvement, it need hardly 
be added, would not mean suppressing debate 
or otherwise impairing the democratic proc- 
ess. We want more democracy, not less. 
What democracy is there when members of a 
legislative body vote sight unseen, on the 
instructions of party whips, in the last hours 
of a session, on measures they have pover 
even read, much less heard debated? 

A joint standing committee on how to get 
more work done better, sooner and more 
intelligently might be a good thing to have 
on Capitol Hill. 





Depressed Poultry and Egg Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the poultry farmers of Wiscon- 
sin, and the rest of the Nation for that 
matter, are in a crisis. Poultry prices 
are at depression levels. Live poultry 
has sold in some areas for as low at 9 
cents a pound. Through all this disas- 
ter, poultry farmers have been asked to 
“tighten their belts.” They have been 
the victims, it seems to me, of the pres- 
ent philosophy of the Department of 
Agriculture that low farm prices will 
have a stabilizing influence. The only 


influence that depression level poultry 
prices are having is to force families 
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from the land and to cause retrench- 
ment away from their meager but ade- 
quate living standards of last year. 


Local business is dependent in many 
areas throughout the Nation on the wel- 
fare of poultrymen. When farmers can 
pay bills, buy new equipment and other 
farm supplies, business flourishes. But 
when farmers are getting 20 cents a 
dozen for eggs and 9 cents a pound for 
live poultry they go bankrupt. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has authority to remove surplus 
eggs with section 32 funds. Believing 
that it is imperative that immediate 
action be taken to boost egg prices, I 
have written Secretary Benson urging 
him to make purchases of eggs for use 
in the federally assisted school-lunch 
program. 

The Kiplinger agricultural letter, a 
portion of which is quoted in the letter 
to Secretary Benson, clearly points out 
that an increase in egg production hardly 
explains a 25-percent drop in egg prices. 
While I am in complete agreement with 
this line of thinking, I am strongly in 
favor of a purchase of a substantial 
quantity of eggs as the first step toward 
correcting the depression level to which 
the price of eggs has dropped. I am 
suggesting to Secretary Benson, however, 
that a detailed study be made of the fac- 
tors influencing egg prices if the pur- 
chase of eggs under section 32 does not 
have the desired effect of raising egg 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
my letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

The letter follows: 

AvcusT 19, 1954. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY BENSON: I am taking this 
means of calling your attention to the criti- 
cal situation of poultry producers in Wis- 
consin as well as in other poultry-producing 
areas. 

I am informed that poultry farmers in 
some areas are receiving 20 and 25 cents a 
dozen for eggs. Such egg prices balanced 
against the cost of production means bank- 
ruptcy for many worthy farm families un- 
less immediate action is taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to boost egg prices. 

There is no good reason why poultry farm- 
ers should have to sell their produce at give- 
away prices while eggs at retail reflect little, 
if any, of the farm price drop. 

The Kiplinger Agricultural Letter of Au- 
gust 14 gives a very accurate report of the 
dire circumstances of poultry farmers, I 
quote from this letter as follows: 

“Price trends in poultry and eggs puzzle 
Government price experts. With production 
up this year, they expected some dropoff in 
prices. But the increase in production they 
say, has not been big enough to explain the 
very low prices prevailing over much of this 
year. ; 

“Take eggs for an example: Production of 


“And turkeys: A bigger crop this year than 
last, more turkeys than the industry thought 
wise. But the increase doesn’t seem big 
enough to account for a drop of about 20 
percent in prices farmers receive for birds. 
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“Farm chickens: Prices of these are down 
a fourth from 1953. Reports of chickens 
bringing 9 cents a pound on Midwest farms 
are common.” 

Many poultrymen have had to mortgage 
their farms to meet current farm operating 
and family living expenses, the most impor- 
tant of which is feed. This has been neces- 
sary because many feed dealers have refused 
to deliver feed except on a c. 0. d. basis. 
With sources of credit exhausted, the outlook 
of family poultry producers is dim, indeed. 
Unless some action is taken immediately to 
investigate and correct the cause of the full- 
scale depression among poultry producers, 
many families will be forced from their 
farms. To prevent this from happening and 
to give courage to the many hard-hit fami- 
lies, I strongly urge you to make section 32 
funds available at once for the purchase of 
eggs to be used in the federally assisted 
school-lunch program. 

The Kiplinger Agricultural Letter clearly 
points out that something other than the 
increased production of eggs may be in- 
volved in the drop in egg prices to depression, 
levels. But it is my belief that the first 
step toward stabilizing of egg prices should 
be the purchase of a substantial quantity 
of eggs. If this does not have the desired 
effect, I strongly recommend that a detailed 
study be made of the various factors which 
contributed to the price drop. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lester JOHNSON. 





Facing the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, H. J. 
Waters, Jr., edits and publishes one of 
the most outstanding and influential 
newspapers in the State of Missouri, 
the Columbia Daily Tribune at Colum- 
bia, Mo., where three great educational 
institutions are located, the University 
of Missouri, Stephens College for 
Women, and Christian College for 
Women. 

On the 12th day of last June, Ernest 
Breech delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the University of Missouri. 
Ernest Breech was born and reared in 
the town of Lebanon, Mo., in my dis- 
trict and where I graduated from high 
school. He is recognized as one of the 
great business executives in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is an edi- 
torial printed and published in the Co- 
lumbia Daily Tribune concerning the 
commencement address delivered by 
Mr. Breech: 

Sri A Lanp or OpporTunrry 

Ernest Breech, a captain of industry by 
virtue of his rank as vice president of the 
Ford Motor Co. and a doctor of laws by virtue 
of the recognition of his-service to his fellow 
men by the university of his native State— 
Missouri—had inspiring advice for the more 
than 1,200 members of the University of 
Missouri's graduating class today as he deliv- 
ered their commencement address before he 
received the university's high honor of a 
doctorate. He told the graduates not to trade 
courage for fear or progress for security, and 
held out to them America’s freedom of op- 
portunity and its goal of creating more and 
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more wealth and a higher and higher stand- 
ard of living in contrast to the welfare state 
idea of redistributing the wealth that exists, 
Mr. Breech’s speech ought to be a challenge 
to a graduate setting out to take his place 
in the world, but perhaps it left some of 
Missouri's 1,251 a little cold. Most of them 
were born and reared in the days which fo}. 
lowed the big bust, in the days when we were 
getting started with social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, and other social meas- 
ures—good in their place, but no substitutes 
for the American way. Some of them, per- 
haps, are sons and daughters of men who got 
their start in the CCC camps of depression 
days. And now, caught in a vortex of infia- 
tion and high taxes, they may be pardoned if 
they’re a little more concerned about pension 
funds than opportunity. To many of them 
the hill to individual achievement—and per- 
sonal prosperity—may look awfully high and 
awfully steep. Is there opportunity in Amer- 
ica still for the oldtime Horatio Alger boy 
in these days of big business, big taxes, and 
big shots? 

For an answer we turn to another com- 
mencement speech this week. It was deliv- 
ered Tuesday morning by Clifford F. Wood, 
president of the United States Steel Corp., to 
the graduating class of his alma mater, Mon- 
mouth College. Mr. Wood told the graduates 
the opportunities are still here, and are still 
growing. The opportunities, he said, have, 
in fact more than doubled within a genera- 
tion. He put it this way: 

“Business has more than 4 million enter- 
prises requiring every skill and trade, as 
against 2 million enterprises when fathers of 
today’s graduates were starting their careers” 

Present steel capacity is more than twice 
the 56 million tons that existed when he 
entered the industry, Mr. Hood pointed out. 

“In law, there are almost 200,000 legal ad- 
visers in private practice, business, political 
affairs, and other areas. Opportunities here 
have doubled in the last generation. 

“In religion, church membership exceeds 
92 million as contrasted with 48 million a 
generation ago. 

“In medicine and surgery, there are more 
than 218,000 doctors today as compared 
with 144,000 a generation ago. 

“In agriculture, the farmer now can pro- 
duce food for himself and 14 other persons 
as against about eight people 30 years ago. 
This rise was attributed to wonder chemicals 
for soil enrichment as well as great advances 
in machinery and farming techniques. 

“In the automotive industry, there are 
54 million automobiles, buses, and trucks 
traveling a network of about 2 million 
miles of surfaced highways. This compares 
with only 12 million vehicles riding along 
400,000 miles of surfaced roadways a genera- 
tion ago.” 

So the university graduate, who presumably 
is equipped with more than average talent 
and ability, has an ample and growing field 
in which to accept, if he will, Mr. Breech’s 
challenge. Opportunity is still abroad in 
the land in America—opportunity which has 
much more to offer in satisfaction in living, 
much more in service to fellow men, and 
greater rewards, financial and otherwise, in 
the end—for those graduates who have what 
it takes to accept the challenge. 





Congressional Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of Congress 
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aware of the wide interest in the sub- 
ject of procedures used in congressional 
investigations. Bills and resolutions 
have been filed, and hearings have been 
held, but little definite action has yet 
been taken. 

It so happens that during the last days 
of the session, the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association made 
some recommendations on this subject. 
Believing that it would be in the public 
interest to have the point of view of this 
representative group of lawyers before 
the committees which will consider this 
subject at the next session at which time 
the bill can again be filed, and be avail- 
able meanwhile, I have filed a bill which 
incorporates some of these recommen- 
dations. 

It should be pointed out that the rec- 
ommendations of the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association have 
not yet been finally acted upon by that 
association. 

This bill adopts a somewhat different 
approach from that in other resolutions 
on the subject in that it proposes the 
enactment of a statute on the subject 
which will control action in both 
branches. This is a procedure some- 
what similar to that used in the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

It is to be hoped that the filing of this 
bill will help to speed action on this vital 
subject. 





The Communist Control Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement favoring S. 3706, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954: 
CoMMUNIST Party Kickep Out oF THE UNITED 

STATES 


The Communist Party in the United 
States—directed from Moscow, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that freedom must 
be murdered—has been banished from our 
shores. 

Stripped of those rights that it would use 
to weaken, betray, and destroy us. 

It has tried to use freedom as an instru- 
ment for confusing, dividing, and paralyzing 
freemen and their free institutions. 

It has applied itself to turning man 
against himself. 

In an age where material progress and its 
resulting problems has placed a great strain 
upon our mental and spiritual ability to 
cope with the challenge—frustration has 
resulted in the neurosis of communism. 

Suspicious, venomous, and fanatical. 

Cunning in the use of enduring values, 
cloaking itself in respectability, emphasizing 
the letter of the law while cynically reject- 
ing its spirit—all for the purpose of destroy- 
ing our security and plunging us into 
slavery. 

It took us along time to wake up to this 
insidious danger, 

When Communist Russia was first recog- 
nized by our Government it solemnly 
Pledged never to interfere in our internal 





That promise was being abused at the 
very moment it was given. 

Now we know that there can never be 
coexistence with such a stealthy and merci- 
less foe. 

Pledges; treaties, trade, or any means by 
which nations try to get along wiht one an- 
other mean nothing to the Communists. 
They are only beguiling interludes to fool 
and soften their intended victims. Just one 
more technique in their campaign of wag- 
ing total war against humanity. 

You_and I have been puzzled and wor- 
ried by the evidence that some Americans, 
who have enjoyed every opportunity and 
advantage that this Nation offers have de- 
fected to the enemy. 

However few they may be it is a symptom 
of the covert activities of the Communist 
Party in the United States. 

The fact that the Communists are able 
to brainwash the weak and the gullible, may 
not seem to be a matter of great concern 
to the overwhelming majority of loyal Ameri- 
cans. But when these few are able to get 
into sensitive positions within Govern- 
ment, and elsewhere, then our security as a 
nation is endangered. 

Of late, they have become more brazen. 

The way they have flouted the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, using it not for 
its original purpose of protecting the inno- 
cent, but in order to make a mockery of the 
law itself, so that they may continue in their 
subversion prompts us to take effective 
action. 

The laws of this Nation weer never meant 
to protect those who seek to destroy our 
Government. 

Communists have been eble to carry on in 
their conspiracy because ox loopholes in the 
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laws. = 


An entirely new situation confronts us, 
whereby they take advantage of lapses in our 
security. 

To correct this situation we have voted to 
outlaw the Communist Party, which is the 
agent of a foreign power. 

Henceforward, membership in it shall be 
regarded as evidence of conspiracy against 
the representative form of Government es- 
tablished and maintained by the American 
people. 

The line is clearly drawn. 

The Communist Party, advocate of treason, 
is hereby declared to the enemy within 
our gates. 

It must be hunted down and extermi- 
nated. 





J. George Stewart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 17, 1954: 

New ARCHITECT oF Capito. Is Wet.-Knoww 
Ficure on Hitt—J. Georce STEWART SERVED 
In House From DELAWARE 
J. George Stewart, appointed by President 

Eisenhower to succeed David Lynn as Archi- 

tect of the Capitol, will assume his post in 

the building where he has had long personal 
experience. 

A civil engineer by profession, former Re- 
publican member of the House from Dela- 
ware, and later on the staff the Senate 
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District Committee, Mr. Stewart is well 
known on both sides of the Capitol. He 
was said to have been widely endorsed by 
congressional leaders. 

Mr. Stewart's appointment was announced 
late yesterday by the White House. It is not 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. The 
new Official will take over his duties from Mr. 
Lynn, who is retiring September 30 after 
many years of service. 

Asked for comment on his appointment, 
Mr. Stewart modestly replied: “I hope that 
I can do as good a job as my predecessors in 
the architect's office have done.” 

RECALLS FIRST VISIT 


Recalling his first visit to Washington, 
where later he spent many years, Mr. Stewart 
remembered coming here with his father, 
Hamilton Stewart, for the inauguration of 
President Taft during a big snowstorm. 

A native of Wilmington, Del., Mr. Stewart 
received his education in the schools of that 
city and at the University of Delaware. He 
joined his father’s construction firm of Stew- 
art & Donohue, which was the largest heavy 
construction company south of Philadelphia. 
Later Mr. Stewart headed the firm for sev- 
eral years. 

Most of the firm’s big work was on the 
estates of Delaware. He built the gardens, 
masonry and new buildings of Nemours, a 
du Pont estate near Wilmington, and Win- 
terthur Farms, now a museum of American 
architecture. He supervised construction 
of Wilmington Park, the city’s baseball sta- 
dium. 

Iw 74TH CONGRESS 


Mr. Stewart was a member of the Delaware 
Athletic Commission from 1931 to 1934 and 
a commissioner on the Delaware Emergency 
Relief Commission in 1934, 

He was elected to the 74th Congress, serv- 
ing from January 1935 to January 1937. 

He came back to the capital in 1947 as 
clerk of the Senate District Committe, and 
continued in the succeeding Congress as a 
staff member to the minority. 

As an engineer consultant, Mr. Stewart has 
served with the Lands Division of the Justice 
Department and with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Washington district. 

He lives here at 3701 Connectitcut Avenue 
NW, and has a home in Hollywood, Fla. 





The Airlines Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during my 
years of service on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, one 
of my great interests has been the devel- 
opment of a commercial aviation pro- 
gram in this country second to none. 

I have participated in the passage of 
legislation to promote safety in air trans- 
portation and feel that it is a matter 
that needs constant attention. 

Personally I am not in a position to 
make a decision as to the merits or de- 
merits of the current strike of pilots who 
have, until the strike began, been flying 
planes of American Airlines, 

But among the many editorials which 
have been published on this subject, I 
have selected four which to me seem to 
be reasonable and pertinent in this con- 
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troversy which I hope may be settled 
soon. Under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I include these editorials: 
{From the Chicago Daily News] 
Atn-MATTRESSING? 

The airplane has brought transconti- 
nenta! travel into a new dimension. It gets 
people across the country in hours instead of 
days. But the failure even of the DC-7 to 
get them westbound against prevailing 
winds regularly within 8 hours has involved 
American Airlines in a pilots’ strike. The 
pilots have authorized a strike against 
United, but they are still working for that 
line. 

American has gone into court with a dam- 
age suit against the pilots’ union, charging 
breach of contract. 

Under the old rules of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, a pilot on continental 
service could be regularly scheduled only 
for 8 hours in the air at one time. It was 
recognized that unusual weather conditions 
might keep a man in the air longer than 
that; he gets paid extra if that happens. 
The limitation was on the regular schedule. 

When American and United got their new 
DC-7's, it was hoped they would make it 
each way across the continent in less than 
8 hours. Going westward, it regularly takes 
a little more, though the lines are getting 
closer, with experience, to the goal. 

The CAA decided that no safety hazard 
was involved in the extra time. It re- 
quired the airlines to publish more realistic 
echedules, but at the same time it author- 
ized them to schedule flights up to 10 
hours in continental service. In overseas 
service, a single crew may be scheduled up to 
12 hours of continuous flight. 

The overseas crews are generally larger, 
but they do not always have any more pilots 
than the two who operate long flights over 
land. The extra man may be only a navi- 
gator. There is a flight engineer on both 
types of service. 

The argument concerns very small 
margins. “Flight time” is ordinarily meas- 
ured from “block to block.” It includes 
time waiting on the runway to get started. 
Some flights that technically represent 
more than 8 hours “flight time” do not 
actually take more than 8 hours in the air, 
if you eliminate the warmup and waiting 
time on the runway. 

The chances are that continuing technical 
improvement will put the regular transcon- 
tinental flight time, even westbound, within 
the 8-hour limit most of the time. 

If the transcontinental flights were inter- 
rupted somewhere to pick up a fresh crew, 
the lines would have a rather complicated 
scheduling problem on their hands. It is 
hard to see how it could be solved completely 
without hiring some extra people, though the 
pilots argue it could be done so that there 
would be few extras or none. 

It would slow down the flights at least 
20 minutes; more than that if the planes 
had to wait (as often happens) for clearance 


flights a month—5 each way. 

look like hardship. We can believe, as the 
management says, that this duty is eagerly 
sought by veterans of the service for 
extra time it gives a man at home. . 
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take even a first step toward establishing 
the air mattress on the same basis as the 
railroad featherbed. 


[From the Boston Herald] 
Tue 35-MINvUTE STRIKE 


The fastest plane available for commercial 
transport takes a scheduled 8 hours and 35 
minutes to cross the continent from east 
to west. The pilots refused to fly more than 
a scheduled 8 hours. 

What, then, is to be done? Are nonstop 
flights to be abandoned even though facili- 
ties for them are available? Or can the 
public reasonably expect the pilots to make 
the small concession necessary to permit this 
kind of progress—progress, incidentally, far 
in advance of anything the railroads have 
been able to contrive in 85 years of trans- 
continental transportation? 

It seems to us that the pilots ought to 
make this compromise. It seems to us that 
the Air Line Pilots Association is being stiff- 
necked in insisting on its 8-hour rule and 
its right to negotiate this change in work- 
ing conditions. Certainly it seems that the 
issue could be deferred without a strike until 
the Civil Aeronautics Board considers the 
matter of a permanent waiver of the 8-hour 
rule later this month. 

The pilots contend that 8 scheduled hours 
in the air is all that can be safely expected 
of them. They say that the east-west flights 
run more than 8 hours and 35 minutes more 
than half the time, and sometimes run to 
10 and even 12 hours. They say that Ameri- 
can Airlines went to the CAB and got a 
temporary waiver of the 8-hour rule for these 
flights and failed to dicker with the union. 
They point out that 2 of the 5 CAB mem- 
ers felt that the waiver was granted with- 
out adequate hearing. They regard the 20 
minutes lost by 1 stop as insignificant against 
the danger of long flights. 

But the real issue ought to be safety and 
safety alone. And the pilots have not made 
out’ a good case. It is hard to believe that 
8 scheduled hours is safe and 8 hours and 
35 minutes is not—or even that 9 hours 
actual flying time is safe and 9 hours and 
35 minutes not. 

Actually the pilots who fly the route like 
the assignment. It piles up flying time fast 
and gives them 20 days off in every month, 
which is not bad for $19,000 a year.’ The 
pilot is assisted by a copilot and a flight 
engineer, and after the plane reaches cruis- 
ing altitude, an automatic pilot can take 
over. He is not, therefore, on constant 
alert, although he is supposed to remain 
pretty constantly in his seat, which is no 
fun even for 8 hours. 

The controls, dials and indicators and ra- 
dios are imposing. But it is still difficult to 
believe that this flying is as strenuous as 
piloting the old Ford trimotors and biplanes 
with few navigational aids 20 years ago when 
the 8-hour rule was instituted. 

The CAB decided that even 10 hours 
scheduled nonstop flight was not unsafe. 
The overseas limit is even more—12 hours. 

This is the time for American and the 
other airlines to stand firm—tactful, may- 
be, but firm. The pilots have struck over 
something that resembles some of those no- 
torious railroad featherbedding rules, and 
unless the airlines meet the issue here and 
now, they, too, will be cramped by make- 
work restrictions. 


[Prom the San Francisco Chronicle] 
A Sreme Acatnst Nonstor F.IcHtTs 
The airline pilots who have struck Ameri- 
ean Airlines would find it extremely difficult 
to justify their position in the eyes of the 
American traveling public. 


The public cannot help but feel, insofar as 
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The nominal issue is an 8-hour day. Non- 
stop flights from West to East, sped along by 
favoring winds, can be made within the 
8-hour limit. Headwinds slow down the 
westbound flights, which customarily re- 
quire from 30 minutes to 2 hours beyond the 
8-hour limit; the average, according to the 
striking union’s own figures, is 9 hours and 
8 minutes. This, the strikers firmly assert, 
puts such a flight outside of safety regula- 
tions. 

Against such a stand there is the fact of 
long experience and the studied opinion of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which is legally 
authorized to set up safety rules. On over- 
seas flights a 12-hour limit for single crews 
has long been in effect—though such crews 
do carry a third member capable of flying the 
airplane. The CAB, in its expert Judgment, 
has heid that on transcontinental flights 10 
hours would be well within the safety limit. 
The pilots’ association attempted and failed 
to overturn this judgment in the courts— 
and it has declined to arbitrate the right of 
American Airlines to be guided by it. 

The pilots concede that they have no eco- 
nomic dispute with the company; wages are 
not at issue. Thus, the strike appears as one 
called exclusively to maintain rigidly and in- 
fiexibly the principle of the 8-hour day— 
which other pilots have long since modified, 
properly and wisely, in the interests of trans- 
ocean flying. 

A lesser modification is indisputably called 
for in the interests of the nonstop transcon- 
tinental flight—a flight which the CAB has 
called safer than a transcontinental flight 
with intermediate stops. Pilots would be 
well advised to call off their strike forthwith 
and agree to arbitration. 


—— 


[From Aviation Week] 
ALPA’s MISTAKE 


No other aviation publication has reported 
so fully the views and activities of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. No other aviation 
magazine has expressed so much hope in the 
present administration of ALPA under Clancy 
Sayen. No other air magazine devotes space 
to a regular column written by an ALPA 
member. But Aviation Week can find little 
sympathy for ALPA’s strike against Ameri- 
can Airlines, either in aviation or among 
the public. We disagree with ALPA. 

Any union must combat what it considers 
a chipping away of its benefits. But the 
8-hour rule became effective about 1931, and 
it seems to us that the vast improvements in 
working conditions and salaries of air-line 
Pilots since then merit some special consid- 
eration by ALPA for unusual circumstances 
such as those involving westbound nonstop 
transcontinental flights. There must have 
been ways to protect ALPA, as well as Ameri- 
can Airlines. There must have been other 
alternatives short of a strike. Editorially, 
our view is that the American strike was 
unnécessary at this time, and a major mis- 
take. 

Rosert H. Woop. 


International Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent on the 12th day of August the exec- 
utive council of the American Federation 
of Labor issued, under the heading “In- 
ternational Crisis,” a statement dealing 
with the far eastern situation, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


(Statement by executive council, A. F. of L. 
August 12, 1954) 


The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. The security is gravely endan- 
gered by illusions about the role of Soviet 
communism since the death of Stalin. Anx- 
ious for peace and eager to live and let live, 
the democracies have, in varying degree, 
ignored the basic, permanent, threat of the 
Moscow-Peiping military axis and its world- 
wide Communist conspiracy. This has led 
to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to to- 
operate and unite for a common cause has 
been shaken. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerously 
slackened. Some in the free world (Bevan, 
Nehru) even go so far as to oppose every 
effort by the democracies to promote their 
collective security and self-preservation on 
the ground that such efforts are harmful to 

ace. . 

P costly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked, 
These concessions (Indochina) have not al- 
leviated but aggravated world tension and 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies and 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships. 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its Junior 
partner-in-plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have 
succeeded in misleading many people to 
trust the stepped-up Soviet propaganda for 
so-called coexistence. Given the habit of 
the democracies to relax their vigilance and 
reduce their strength the moment they feel 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of 
this maneuver, devised by Lenin in 1920 in 
order to gain time for preparing the final 
assault on the democracies, it would first 
of all liquidate its activities aimed against 
the existence of those with whom it claims 
to seek coexistence. These fifth column ac- 
tivities, directed by the Kremlin, have but 
one aim—to subvert, overthrow, and replace 
the governments with which the U. 8. S. R. 
is supposed to be at peace or even has spe- 
cial treaties of alliance and friendship. 
These Communist activities are a form of 
indirect, but none the less infernal, Soviet 
aggression—fatal to the freedom and na- 
tional independence of big as well as small 
nations (China 1945, Czechoslovakia 1948). 
Before there could ever be coexistence, con- 
ducive to the peace and well-being of all 
mankind, the Soviet dictatorship would have 
to fulfill certain conditions. Let the U. 8. S. 
R. go back to its borders of 1939 (pre-Stalin- 
Hitler pact). Let the Kremlin accept U. N. 
supervised democratic elections in all areas 
of tension (Germany, Korea). Let Moscow 
agree to the actual banning of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons through effective inter- 
national inspection and control. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor rejects the notion that 
the free world must choose between coexis- 
tence—the policy of successive or massive 
appeasement of the Soviet aggresscrs—and a 
Policy of waging a preventive war against 
the Moscow-Peiping axis. We sincerely want 
Peace with freedom. We, therefore, reject 
both of these policies. The policy of coexis- 
tence can lead only to another world war— 
under conditions in which the democracies 
Would morally, materially, and militarily 
be far less able to resist, let alone defeat, the 
Communist enemy. 
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Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic 
and political difficulties now besetting the 
Soviet orbit, instead of providing these total- 
itarian aggressor with the commodities and 
credit they need for strengthening and 
streamlining their already powerful and dan- 
gerous war machines, let the democracies 
pursue a positive program to aid freedom 
and peace through building up their own 
unity and ever greater strength. The exec- 
utive council of the A. F. of L. proposes that 
this program should have among its guid- 
ing lines the following measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—military, eco- 
nomic, political, and social—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Oommu- 
nist subversion and aggression against the 
free nations on all continents. 

2. Setting of definite time limits for 
granting independence to the colonial and 
semicolonial peoples, as the United States 
did in the Philippine Islands. 

3. Expansion of purchasing power, pro- 
ductivity and trade, and stabilization of the 
prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tin, 
etc.) within the free world. 

4. U. N. supervised democratic elections 
in all areas of conflict (Germany, Korea, 
China, Indochina), in order to reduce in- 
ternational tension and to enable the peo- 
ple of these countries to achieve genuine 
national reunification in freedom and to 
select governments which shall enjoy full 
sovereignty in their foreign as well as 
domestic affairs. 

5. Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into United Nations membership the 
Mao Tse-tung regime or any other govern- 
ment which (a) has been imposed on a 
nation by a foreign power; (b) which exer- 
cises effective control of the country by 
denying its people the human rights speci- 
fied in the U. N. Charter; and (c) which is 
engaged in, or has been found guilty of, 
aggression against the United Nations. 

6. Bilateral nonaggression and mutual-aid 
pacts between free nations (United States 
and Republic of Korea, Philippines, National- 
ist China) until such time as agreements 
can be reached for organizing a more inclu- 
sive collective-security system, 

7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted through 
regular diplomatic channels or through the 
channels of the United Nations with a view 
of strengthening the U. N. as an instrument 
of world peace. 

8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program— 
a practical program carried out in stages, 
effectively controlled and inspected inter- 
nationally on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 





The Miracle of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
is the miracle of America? What is it 
that has brought us from a struggling 
backwoods country of less than 6 million 
people, a mere century and a half ago, 
and made us the greatest power on 
earth? 

The secret of this great miracle, in my 
mind, may be found in the Constitution 
of the United States. This basic law 
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contains that concept of government 
which provides, for the citizen, freedom 
of choice and freedom of action, unlim- 
ited except when his choice or his action 
would interfere with the rights of others. 

Men succeed best when they do the 
things they like best. Freedom and op- 
portunity are essential to each other. 
Each is necessary to progress and suc- 
cess. This secret is incorporated in our 
cherished American Constitution. It 
should be better understood by Ameri- 
cans and the world. 

To this end, therefore, I propose that a 
film be made on the creation and devel- 
opment of the Constitution of the United 
States. The film would recreate the set- 
ting in which the Founding Fathers 
worked. It would trace the evolution of 
each important clause in the Constitu- 
tion from its origin to its final form, 
sweeping history, if need be, for its 
source material. 

This film, shown in every school in the 
land, would help coming generations to 
understand this, The Miracle of Amer- 
ica, and enable others, in their own lan- 
guage, also to understand. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six, 2 years 
hence, will be 180 years of American 
independence. This might well be an 
appropriate time to have the film.story 
on The Miracle of America introduced 
or made available to our schools and to 
the public as well. 





Air and Atomic Supremacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I am going to discuss the so- 
called New Look in reference to our pol- 
icies of defense in what is now the ther- 
monuclear era. Since the development 
of the hydrogen bomb we possess a weap- 
on of untold magnitude and have power 
that staggers the imagination. We talk 
now of explosions expressed in megatons. 
A megaton is a million tons of TNT. The 
hydrogen bomb is capable of completely 
annihilating the area in which it ex- 
plodes. With this power the responsi- 
bility of the United States as the leader 
of the free world has greatly increased, 
and upon our decisions in matters of 
defense and foreign policy hinge the 
well-being, the future happiness, and the 
peace of all mankind. 

The September 1953 issue of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, the subject of 
which is Congress and Foreign Rela- 
tions, is a volume which I helped edit 
and I wrote the first article entitled 
“United States Leadership in a Divided 
Worid.” In the first paragraph of my 
statement, I employed these words: 

This is a crucial and decisive decade in the 
history of the United States, also in the his- 
tory of freedom-loving nations. Our Repub- 
lic occupies a destiny-given position in a 
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sharply divided world. The United States, 
by far the strongest and the most powerful 
nation which has to date existed upon this 
earth, possesses an opportunity without par- 
allel in the annals of mankind to exercise 
leadership. The free world is being attacked 
on many fronts and is being undermined 
from within wherever the Communists are 
able to make their sinister influence felt. 
In this universal struggle the forces of free- 
dom must prevail, if ultimately there is to 
be fashioned an international society in 
which human beings can live free from mo- 
lestation and free from the threat of tyranny 
and enslavement. 


The United States is a youthful na- 
tion. It was only 462 years ago this com- 
ing fall that Columbus discovered the 
New World. In 1788, 166 years ago, the 
Federal Constitution was ratified. I 
might say in passing that New Hamp- 
shire was the ninth State to approve this 
epoch-making document. Four hundred 
and sixty-two years is a short period of 
time in the history of the world—166 
years is a much briefer period—but dur- 
ing this brief period a mighty nation has 
arisen on the North American Continent. 

When in Rome with a study mission 
last October for the purpose of studying 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
as well as the general political and eco- 
nomic conditions of Italy, it seemed to 
me that we were on ancient ground. 
Two thousand years ago Rome was re- 
splendent in her glory, but even 2,000 
years does not take us far into ancient 
history. 

We are all familiar with the recent 
press accounts concerning the greatest 
archeological discovery of our time in 
ancient Egypt. Cheops’ funeral vessel 
has been found and more discoveries 
will undoubtedly follow. This Egyptian 
Pharaoh reigned about 2750 B. C., nearly 
5,000 years ago. But to go even farther 
eastward we find even more ancient civi- 
lizations. On various missions for the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I have been 
in the Indus Valley and in Mesopotamia, 
the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates Rivers. As we think of the 
Sumarian civilization antedating Cheops’ 
reign by 2,000 years, and as we think 
of the ancient civilizations of the East, 
we realize that against a background of 
6,000 years of history 166 years is but 
a short period of time. However, during 
these 166 years, and more particularly 
since the turn of the century, 54 years 
ago, the Republic of the United States 
has become the most powerful nation in 
the annals of mankind. 

The Spanish-American War marks the 
beginning of the role of the United States 
as a world power. In a little over a half 
century from that time to the present 
turbulent decade of the 1950's our rapid 
ascendancy to world leadership stands 
without parallel. We have risen to the 
dizzy position of world leadership and 
with this position has come staggering 
responsibilities. 
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Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. 


I believe we can appropriately state 
that now we are engaged in a globe- 
encircling struggle, testing whether free 
civilization, or any civilization so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 

In this divided world the forces of 
Communist tyranny are seeking to de- 
stroy our heritage and the heritage of 
all free men. The evidence of the sin- 
ister plans of the Soviet Union accumu- 
late day by day. The Communists talk 
peace while their philosophy of vonquest 
and war remains the same. Let us keep 
constantly in mind that there can be no 
compromise with this monstrous evil and 
let us also keep in mind that we are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for sur- 
vival. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, in an address entitled “The Evolu- 
tion of Foreign Policy,” delivered before 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on January 12, said: 

But before military planning could be 
changed, the President and his advisers, as 
represented by the National Security Coun- 
cil, had to make some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done. The basic decision 
was to depend primarily upon a great ca- 
pacity to retaliate instantly, by means and 
at places of our choosing. Now the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can shape our military establishment to 
fit what is our policy, instead of having to 
try to be ready to meet the enemy’s many 
choices. That permits of a selection of 
military means instead of a multiplication 
of means. As a result, it is now possible to 
get, and share, more basic security at less 
cost. 


We note that the Secretary stated “the 
basic decision was to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our 
choosing.” I am particularly pleased 
that the basic decision has been made by 
this administration. In a speech en- 
titled “United States Air Supremacy— 
Only Road to the Peace,” which I de- 
livered on the floor of the House on 
December 15, 1947, nearly 7 years ago, 
I said: 

We must achieve an air force equal to any 
air force or combination of air forces on 
earth. United States air power is the key 
to the future well-being and happiness of 
the world. 


Furthermore, in the same speech I 
stated: 

Air power—overwhelming—is the only pos- 
sible defense against the atomic bomb. Any 
nation contemplating an attack on the 
United States will hesitate only if she knows 
that within a period of hours from the time 
the attack is made there will be delivered in 
reprisal a knock-out, devastating, retaliatory 
blow from the air. The United States can 


invincible air force. With air supremacy 
and supremacy any aggressor would not en- 
tertain the idea of an attack upon us 
cause it would be perfectly clear that 
cities of the country making the attack, 
industrial centers, the lines of 

cation, and great segments of the populatio 
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would be wiped from the face of the earth 
a practically instantaneous single 
blow from the air. Only by being 
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* pared to deliver such a blow within a matter 


of hours after the first indication of an im- 
pending assault upon us will we be able to 
consider ourselves to possess any measure of 
security. We have the ability, the resources, 
the strength and the will which we must be- 
gin to exercise to create an air force fully 
capable of accomplishing the objectives | 
have set forth. 


This statement was made in 1947, and 
I believe it is even more significant today 
than it was at that time. In view of the 
rapidly developing international events 
in 1954, I would like to add two addi- 
tional sentences which I used in my 
speech in 1947. I said we are “definitely 
on our own. By our strength and by our 
strength alone will we be able to survive.” 

Furthermore, I would like to point out 
that on April 1, 1948, 6 years ago, I said 
in a speech on foreign policy made in 
the House of Representatives, that— 

Most important of all planks in a realistic 
bipartisan program on foreign policy is the 
achievement and the maintenance of ade- 
quate preparedness on the sea, on the land, 
and more especially in the air. Atomic 
supremacy and air supremacy by the United 
States must be realized at all costs. 


Mr. Speaker, in this particularly cru- 
cial period in the history of the world, 
the United States has a tremendous op- 
portunity and a staggering responsibility, 
We have the opportunity of leading the 
free world in the struggle to maintain 
and continue freedom. We have the re- 
sponsibility of doing everything within 
our power to achieve a just and lasting 
peace. We must negotiate from strength 
in the conferences of the world and we 
must be so prepared and so ready for any 
eventuality that we can maintain our 
security. I am convinced that the illim- 
itable thermonuclear power which we 
possess is the major factor for ensuring 
the peace of the world. 

By maintaining air supremacy and 
atomic supremacy, I feel certain that no 
aggressor will dare to unleash a thermo- 
nuclear war which would result in wide- 
spread destruction of the most horrible 
nature. We must and we will maintain 
this supremacy and eventually we will 
construct an international Society in 
which men will be able to live free from 
fear and free from tyranny. 





Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
task to announce to the Members of the 
House that Alcide de Gasperi, eight times 
Premier of Italy, passed away at 3 s. 0 
this morning, August 19, 1954, at the age 
of 73 years. Death came to Mr. de Gas- 
peri in his north Italy mountain home + 
Sella Val Sugana. 

The name of de Gasperi will always be 
a symbol of honor, courage, and achieve- 
ment throughout the free world. Italy 
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has lost a great statesman, and the 
United States has lost a stanch friend. 

Mr. de Gasperi was born in Pieve Te- 
sino, near Trent, in the southern Tyrol, 
when that region was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, of Italian parentage. 
From an early age, he showed a keen 
interest in Italy’s welfare and future. In 
November 1904, when just 23 years old, 
he was arrested at Innsbruck for taking 
part in a political demonstration with 
other Italian students. One month later 
he was released, with the help of the 
Italian Government. After graduating 
from the University of Vienna, he be- 
came editor of a daily newspaper, the 
Catholic Voice, at Trent. He was elect- 
ed to his first legislative post in 1911, 
when he was named Councilor of the 
Empire, and went to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment in Vienna. While there, he was an 
active voice for the Italian minorities. 

When Tyrol was given to Italy after 
World War I, Mr. de Gasperi joined the 
Popular Italian Party, forerunner of the 
Christian Democrats. He was elected a 
member of its national council in 1919, 
and 2 years later entered the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Under de Gasperi’s leadership, the 
Popular Party broke with Mussolini and 
when that dictator suppressed political 
opposition, de Gasperi was forced to re- 
tire to Tyrol. Suspected of taking part 
in clandestine activities of that party, 
he was imprisoned for 16 months and 
released. After he was freed, de Gas- 
peri worked in the Vatican library, and 
earned his living by writing articles. 

Italy’s entry into World War II 
brought Mr. de Gasperi back to political 
activity. He became active again in the 
opposition and in the re-formed Popular 
Party. 

After Italy’s surrender and the Nazi 
seizure of Rome in 1943, he was sought 
by the police and took refuge in the Vati- 
can, with other great men who were to 
become leaders in postwar Italy. 

In 1944 when the Christian Democrat 
Party was formed from the old Popular 
Party, Mr. de Gasperi emerged as its 
leader and party secretary. In 1944 and 
1945 he was selected for several impor- 
tant posts, finally becoming Foreign 
Minister and from that post moving into 
the premiership at the end of 1945. 

The state of chaos in Italy at the time 
de Gasperi took over the premiership 
is almost beyond belief. Wages were 
very low; prices very high; the Com- 
munists were in the Government; riots 
and bloodshed occurred almost daily, and 
the prostrate people of Italy lived under 
constant threat of a Communist upris- 
ing. Mr. de Gasperi went to work 
against these odds and in the 1948 Ital- 
jan elections, he inflicted a smashing 
defeat to the Reds. 

For 5 years after that he fought the 
Reds constantly and successfully, ever 
championing close alliance with the 
United States and the anti-Communist 
= and working hard for European 


It was Mr. de Gasperi who brought 
Italy into the North Atlantic Alliance, 
He worked strenuously for the Schu- 
man coal-steel plan, the Council of Eu- 
Tope, and the six-nation European army, 
and made Italy a participant in all of 





them. To the hour of his death, he 
fought for the European army. 

His contribution toward a stable Italy, 
his struggle against communism, and his 
lifelong work for democracy will not be 
forgotten. The death of this gallant 
statesman who led Italy out of postwar 
chaos and into the path of democracy 
is a serious blow and a very great loss for 
Europe. 





Employment at Boston Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a letter I have received today 
from Rear Adm. B. E. Manseau advising 
me that no appreciable change in current 
employment of approximately 10,600 is 
expected at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
during the remainder of this quarter. 

While I was naturally pleased to re- 
ceive this information indicating, that 
there would be no further cuts at the 
Boston ‘Naval Shipyard, I have been 
greatly concerned about previous cuts 
and the steady reduction of employment 
at that establishment over a period of 
time. There have been continuous, re- 
peated and substantial reductions-in- 
force at this establishment. 

On many occasions, I have been in 
touch with the Navy Department in an 
effort vigorously to impress upon its 
high-ranking officials the imperative 
urgency of maintaining employment at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard at a high 
level in order to maintain the organiza- 
tion of skilled personnel so vital to the 
national defense as well as to insure 
employment security to large numbers of 
highly trained workmen, who are most 
essential to our economy and the na- 
tional interest. 


Naturally, it is always reassuring to 
receive word that the Navy Department 
has allocated new work to this yard but, 
in my opinion, not enough work is being 
allocated to maintain the yard at proper 
level of employment and efficiency. We 
should have in mind our precarious in- 
ternational situation and make sure that 
our great shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
industry is kept intact and at a high 
peak of efficiency at all times. 

For these reasons, I hope that the 
Department will listen to the pleas which 
I have made, and other colleagues have 
made, to allocate additional work to the 
Boston Naval Shipyard and to our other 
great shipbuilding facilities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now the letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU oF SHrIps, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Puiu J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. Puts: I am writing to 

apprise you of employment prospects at the 





Boston Naval Shipyard for the second quar- 
ter of fiscal 1955. 

You will be pleased to know that no ap- 
preciable change in current employment of 
approximately 10,600 is expected at Boston 
during the remainder of this quarter. Based 
on our most recent appraisal of work re- 
quirements, employment at this shipyard is 
expected to total between 10,300 and 10,700 
at the end of December 1954. While no 

* layoffs are anticipated during the second 
quarter of fiscal 1955, there will be, of course, 
the usual adjustments among trade groups. 

It is emphasized that the foregoing esti- 
mates of employment at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard are subject to change at any time, 
because of possible revisions in operational 
requirements and other factors. In the 
event that any significant changes should 
take place, you will be promptly advised. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. MaNsEav, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. N., 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 





An Excellent Nomination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE‘ ENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been general approval ex- 
pressed at the recent nomination of 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., as Under Secretary 
of State. I feel now that we all wish 
him success in his new position, which is 
an especially vital one in these days of 
crisis. I should like to include as part 
of my remarks the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 19, 
entitled “An Excellent Nomination”: 

An EXCELLENT NOMINATION 


The Under Secretaryship of State in our 
country is always a position of importance 
but it ig especially so at the present moment. 
In Britain, France, and most other European 
countries the Permanent Secretary or Sec- 
retary General or whatever his title may be 
is a civil servant from the diplomatic corps. 
This gives him a permanency of tenure re- 
gardless of governmental changes and it 
keeps him strictly out of party politics. 

In the United States, the Under Secretary 
is a political appointee who must have the 
confirmation of the Senate. This links the 
post to the administration in power, which 
is consistent with a system in which the 
Secretary of State is a Cabinet officer directly 
responsible to the President. It permits the 
Under Secretary to become Acting Secretary 
and to represent the State Department in 
conferences, as the retiring Under Secretary, 
Gen. Bedell Smith, did recently at Geneva. 

That Herbert Hoover, Jr., is now to take 
over this important post is cause for satis- 
faction. He has shown in his recent han- 
dling of the Iranian oil negotiations that he 
has diplomatic, as well as technical abilities, 
of a high order. He is young for the post— 
51 years—and vigorous, and he will need 
to be. 

Gen. Bedell Smith, who has filled the posi- 
tion with such authority and solidity in the 
past year and a half, is, unfortunately, not 
well. He undertook the job at great per- 
sonal risk and has kept going through a sense 

‘of discipline and loyalty, but he has driven 
himself almost beyond endurance. His 
promise to be available for occasional service 
to the Government is reassuring. 
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Mr. Hoover will have an unusually heavy 
burden. The difficulties of the next few 
years in the field of foreign policies are 
bound to be great. In addition, Secretary 
Dulles, unlike his predecesor, Dean Acheson, 
likes to be relieved of as much administra- 
tive work as possible in order to concentrate 
on policy matters. This will mean a heavy 
operational burden for the new Under Sec- 
retary along with his work in policy fields. 


‘There is every reason to suppose that Mr. . 


Hoover can take it, and do a first-rate job. 


Report on Irrigation and Reclamation 
Legislation of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, several of my colleagues have asked 
about the various bills which have been 
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{introduced relative to irrigation and rec- 


lamation projects. I have had the staff 
of my committee, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, prepare a rundown of the bills 
which have been reported in the House. 

I am quite proud of what has been ac- 
complished. Under this Congress and 
the Republican administration, much 
has been done to promote irrigation and 
reclamation. We have worked closely 
with the Appropriations Committee in 
getting funds to start actual construc- 
tion of seven new projects. In addition, 
my committee has authorized many new 
projects. 

There have been charges that this ad- 
ministration is turning its back on irri- 
gation and reclamation; that if we con- 
tinue to follow this policy irrigation and 
reclamation are doomed. 

As Al Smith used to say, “Let’s take a 
look at the record.” About $60 million 
in new projects has been authorized by 
this Congress. Two other projects, Mi- 
chaud Flats and Santa Maria, totaling 
$27 million have been approved by the 
House and are now pending before the 


August 19 


Senate where they have committee ap- 
proval. 

My committee also reported H. R. 4449 
which would authorize the development 
of the upper Colorado River Basin—the 
last of the major river basins remaining 
undeveloped in the United States. 

As you will note by the chart that fol- 
lows, 11 new projects were favorably 
reported by my committee. Many hours 
of hearings were held on each of these 
projects. Both proponents and oppo- 
nents were given ample time to present 
their arguments. 

Besides the 11 authorizations, 5 other 
projects were given the green light to 
start or continue actual construction. 
Several other bills were approved rela- 
tive to incidental problems concerning 
operating projects. Also, 10 bills dealing 
with irrigation districts were approved. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project was 
reported favorably by my committee, but 
the rule for consideration was voted 
down by the House. No rule has been 
granted on the upper Colorado River 
Basin bill. 

The report: 


Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, irrigation and reclamation legislation, 83d Cong. 


Reported Passed House | Passed Senate 


PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 
Aug. 11, 1954 
July 6, 1954 


Cen P mene er Etta works for development of water supply for waterfow] management | July 28, 1953 
( 213 

Chief Jose eneph Dam an Foster Creek division (H. R. 4854) ($6,000,000) 

Colorado River storage project Ci. R. 4449) ($1,000,000,000) 

Fryingpan-Arkansas project (H. R. 20) ($173,000,000 

Michaud Flats project (H. R. 5499) ($10,000,000. 


July 27, 1954, Public Law 540. 


®) 
Aug. 11, 1954 
Aug. 16, 1954 


) 
N aoe River Basin project (Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats, and O’Neill sais 


R. 8520) (no witboretin of fun 
Palo Verde project (H 8498) Crees 000) 
Rogue River Basin ae Talent division (H. R. 8384) ($23,000,000) 
Santa Margarita project (H. R. 5731) = 6 S aeten, ) 
Santa Maria project (H. . 2235) ($17,000, 
Washita River Basin project (S. 118) ($38,000, 000) 


PROJECTS APPROVED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


July 28, 1964, Public Law 647. 


Aug. 13, 1953, Public Law 260. 


Fklutna (s. 
tne ren July 16, 1954, Public Law 643. 


2097) 
Missouri River Basin project (Glendo unit) (S. J. Res. 165) 
Missouri River Basin pro) (Sargent unit) - 
Missouri River Basin jae (Yellowtail unit) (committee resolution) 
Solano project (committee resolution) 


OTHER PROJECTSLEGISLATION 
Davis-Parker pro! (consolidation of the ime) a (H. R. 3598) 


: on project (ex e of lands) = 
loon Dam project (transm 


May 28, 1954, Public Law 373. 
May 28, 1954, Public Law 377. 
June 18, 1954, Public Law 406. 


IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


American Falls Reservoir District (amendatory repa t contract) (H. R. 9889) 
Belle Fourche Irrigation ae (certain costs ee (8. 727) 
Black Can a District (amendatory repayment contract) is BR. CRD) cccccmnes 
Deaver tion District (certain costs made nonreimbursable) (8. 727) 

— and West Extension Irrigation Districts ( repayment contract) (8. 


Jan. 30, 1954, Public Law 289. 


Do. 
Fune 16, 1954, Public Law 404. 


Pine River Iruation District (amendatory repayment Sontrat) ta" 

Shoshone : asters 60 4 Pere cemeen) Os. 9. er) R. 6893)... 

Willwood Irrigation District (certain costs made nonreimbursable) (8. 727) 
LEGISLATION AMENDING FEDERAL RECLAMATION LAWS 

Authorize loans to local agencies for construction of distribution systems on Federal 


R. 9981). 
irrigation projects ip i cet cee nidiantn imma scone 
is Garitg wilh Boosey a oar hs anssiory opal entra 


aps pe my reclamation laws by poh ms Fuly 22, 1964 
ane ca br purtigeen ty aaetched caumaes 
property to irrigation districts (H. R. 9026)... 


rece protec GH. wa 
1 Defeated. 2 Reported by Senate committee. 


Buxee xe 
EEEEE EFF 


July 29, 1064, Public Law 651. 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, irrigation and reclamation legislation, 83d Cong.—Continued 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Department’s power policy 


Reported 


Missouri River Basin compact By Pecthiandeydtanbncneeswders 


Sabine River compact (8. 3699) 


Sale of electric transmission facilities to States of Arizona and California (H. R. 9751). olen Je 


7ri-Dam project (interest-free loan for private development) (H. J. Res. 330) 


Water resources of Alaska (H. R. 2843) 


The President’s Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress draws rapidly to an end, many 
people have been wondering how well 
the President’s program has been re- 
ceived. In my opinion nowhere could it 


be better reflected than in the attached _ 


Gallup poll which was taken recently 
when much of the program had already 
been completed. The President’s per- 
centage of general approval is within 1 
percent of his popularity at the time he 
came into office. This in spite of many 
strong battles that have taken place in 
a very marginal Congress. This is a 


tribute to a great President. The poll - 


is herewith attached as published in 
Sunday’s Washington Post: 


Tue GALLUP PoLL: PRESIDENT’sS RaTING RISES 
to 70 PERCENT 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


President Eisenhower’s personal popular- 
ity, which had been trending slowly down- 
ward since March, has bounced back with 
remarkable vigor. 

Registering a 9-point upward spurt over 
the last 2 months, his popularity is now at 70 
percent in the latest poll by the institute. 

That is the percentage of voters questioned 
who say they approve of the way Mr. Eisen- 
hower is handling his job as President. A 
total of 21 percent say they disapprove, while 
9 percent express no opinion. 

With the start of his second year in office, 
Mr. Eisenhower received a vote of confidence 
from 71 percent of the Nation’s voters last 
February. One month later, the figure had 
dropped to 68 percent and then continued 
downward until it reached 61 percent in 
June—the low point so far this year. 

Representative voters in all parts of the 
country were interviewed on this trend ques- 
tion: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Eisenhower is handling his job as President?” 

Here is the trend since February: 


February 1954 
March__ 
May__. 
June... 


Intervie in the latest survey was 
cluded after the 


truce 
many 


---| July 23, 1954 


Passed House | Passed Senate 


Enacted 


July 14,1954 | Aug. 3,1954 | Aug. 


LT 


bills in the Eisenhower program, including 
the tax revision bill, had been passed in 
Congress. 

The groups in the population which give 
Mr. Eisenhower the strongest approval vote 
today are the college-trained group, women 
voters, older people, white-collar workers 
and voters living in the Middlewest. 

However, the chief gains in approval since 
2 months ago come from rank-and-file Demo- 
crats, grade-school-trained people, manual 
workers, and middle-aged people. 

Here is the vote today by party affiliation 
and by various population groups: 


[Percent] 


Disap- No 


Approve I opinion 


Republicans... 
Democrats___. 


SSRIISAEISS 


Professional and busi- 
BOB. o dstinds 

White collar 

MI i terest co casita 

Manual workers 


NS 2sSIRaz 


Today’s result does not necessarily mean 
that 70 percent would vote for Mr. Eisen- 
hower if an election were held. 

Many Democrats interviewed in the survey 
said that they approve of the way Mr. Eisen- 
hower is carrying on his job. But many of 
these would not cast election ballots for him 
in preference to a Democrat. 

One facet of the President’s high popu- 
larity lies in the impression which voters 
have that he has not treated any groups in 
the population unfairly. 


My Position on Rollcall Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want. to 
declare my position on the following roll- 
call votes I missed earlier this session: 

On rolicall No. 41, I would have voted 


On rollcall No. 58, I would have voted 


On rollcall No. 80, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


On rolicall No. 81, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollcall No. 142, I would have voted 
“aye.” 
On rollcall No. 144, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


Attack on President Assailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 


ATTACK ON PRESIDENT ASSAILED—CRITICISM OF 
Power Deal INVOLVING GOLFER Bossy JONES 
Is CALLED MITCHELLISM AND CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 


Maybe a new world has come into the po- 
litical dictionary—‘“Mitchellism”—and per- 
haps it ought to be spelled with a small “m,” 
for, as Mr. Truman says about such words, 
they represent a technique rather than any- 
thing personal. 

“Mitchellism” means making a speech 
which charges the President of the United 
States with dishonesty in the conduct of his 
office and accuses him of guilt by association 
with individuals who play golf with him—if 
they happen to have business affiliations. 

Adlai Stevenson denies that Stephen 
Mitchell did “attack the honesty of the Pres- 
ident.” Since Mr. Mitchell is chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, it would 
appear to be up to Mr. Stevenson, as titular 
leader of the Democratic Party, to draw up 
any resolution of censure, so to speak, in 
order to achieve that form of party discipline 
which the so-called liberals have at times 
urged Mr. Eisenhower to exert upon the na- 
tional chairman of his party. ‘ 

Mr. Mitchell's words are to be found tn a 
prepared speech issued in advance of delivery 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, where the Nation's best law- 
yers congregate. They usually understand 
the explicit meaning of words and innuen- 
does. Here is Mr. Mitchell’s exact statement: 

“In my view, giving away the people’s prop- 
erty is corruption even if it’s done brazenly 
in broad daylight. Money doesn’t have to 
change hands in little black bags, as in Tea- 
pot Dome days. 

“Let’s look, for example, at the Dixon-Yates 
scandal. Here was @ deal to grant a subsidy 
of $140 million to a favored power syndicate, 
on the President’s personal order, over the 

of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the TVA without competitive bidding. 
A director of 1 of the 2 companies in the 
favored syndicate is one of the President's 
closest friends, with a cottage next door to 
President Eisenhower's at the Augusta golf 
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course. Maybe they never even talked about 
it, I don’t know.” 

Why, it will be asked, was the personal 
relationship of the President and Bobby 
Jones, the former national golf champion, 
dragged into the papers in this way? For 
nobody can doubt what the effect of the 
Mitchell innuendo was, when published from 
coast to coast. It was a smear upon the 
integrity of the President. What a sorry re- 
ward for a man who has served his country 
so well through his life that now he is to 
be accused of dishonesty in public office by 
the man who runs the Democratic Party's 
official machinery. 

Denials will be of little avail. For Chair- 
man Mitchell has so worded his inference of 
guilt that the explanations will never catch 
up with accusations. It will be interesting 
to see how many clergymen now will preach 
from pulpits about this form of character 
assassination and how many of the so-called 
liberal groups will now cry out about the 
wave of hate which nowadays has crept into 
the forums of public affairs. 

As for the facts on the power contract made 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, there are 
two sides to the controversy. Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, Democrat, who is one 
of the most ardent of the followers of 
Stevenson, says the contract was awarded 
properly and not a bit of scandal was con- 
nected with it. He ought to know, as the 
power plant is to be built in his State 
and naturally he is thoroughly familiar with 
all its details. 

As for a “subsidy,” the question really was 
whether the American people would get 
less out of it by allowing the TVA—a Gov- 
ernment corporation which pays no Federal 
taxes—to build the plant or by letting it be 
done by a private power company which 
pays taxes. In the end, more money, it is 
estimated, will come to the Government 
through encouragement of private industry. 

As for the Atomic Energy Commission's 
action, Mr. Mitchell doesn’t reveal to his 
listeners and readers that some of the Tru- 
man appointees constituted a 3-to-2 ma- 
jority and raised some doubts as to what 
legal steps were necessary as there were no 
precedents to go by. The matter was referred 
to the President, who, upon receiving legal 
advice, instructed the Commission that it 
had authority to make the proposed con- 
tract. 

Whether or not this was a correct action— 
and there is no persuasive evidence against 
it—the fact remains that the exercise of 
official judgment should not be assailed as 
dishonest, nor should there be accusatory in- 
ferences about “corruption in broad day- 
light” and “little bags of money” where the 
acts of Dwight Eisenhower are concerned. 

This, however, is “Mitchellism,” which is 
strangely askin to “Trumanism,” for it will 
be recalled that in the campaign of 1948 
the then President made an analogous attack 
on the intergrity of Mr. Eisenhower. Strange 
how indifferent some of the Democrats can 
be about character assassination when they 
themselves are wielding the smear brushes. 


We Mourn the Passing of Premier de 
Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFr NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 
Mr. MULTER.. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme regret that I rise to join with our 
colleagues in expressing our sorrow at 
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the passing of Alcide de Gasperi, former 
Premier of Italy. 

He was indeed a great man, a hard 
hitting, implacable foe of the Commu- 
nists. He was a real friend of the 
American people and did much to re- 
build and strengthen the friendship be- 
tween his people and the free peoples of 
the world. 

Italy will miss him; the United States 
will miss him; and the free people of the 
world will miss him. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
his family and to his countrymen. 


European Defense Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Wednesday, August 18, 
1954: 

Crucitan Days ror EDC 

The modifications of the European De- 
fense Treaty proposed by Premier Mendés- 
France and his cabinet in Paris are so far- 
reaching that now the question arises 
whether the EDC conception can survive 


them. Would it still be an EDC if this draft . 


were adopted? Or will the French Parlia- 
ment by any possibility ratify EDC if the 
changes are rejected? 

The Netherlands and the United States 
have expressed their stiff opposition to the 
changes. The Hague decries an effort “to 
hollow out the supranational elements of 
the treaty,” and Washington emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining these elements 
and the “nondiscriminatory nature of the 
treaty” as it would affect Germany. 

M. Mendés-France faced a situation in 
which the defense treaty probably could not 
have been pushed to ratification as it stood. 
He has tried to find a substitute which would 
be accepted by the French National Assem- 
bly. In the process he has made concessions 
to fears and chauvinism without yet molli- 
fying the opposition of the Gaullists. 

Yet the Premier well put the situation of 
France in a recent broadcast when he said 
that his country has only the choice of per- 
mitting West Germany to rearm under the 
surveillance of the six-nation treaty or of 
standing by while Germans are armed “with- 
out any control” from France. 

As the issue now moves to the conference 
of the six foreign ministers in Brussels the 
prospects of compromiise do not seem great. 
Yet some compromise there tly must 
be if EDC is to become an actuality. For 
French opinion is reported as strongly back- 
ing its Premier. 

The sacrifice of supranational features 
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Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak 1s we}! 
taken that the only course the Low Coun- 
tries and West Germany can accept its ratj- 
fication of EDC as it stands and discussion 
of amendments afterward. 

In that pattern the countries which have 
ratified or sponsored EDC could reasonably 
promise to support amendments to bring 
the 50-year term of the EDC treaty down to 
a@ closer relationship with the 20 years of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, in which the 
same nations are included. 

But the United States cannot well give 
its blessing to changes which would destroy 
the workability of the organization as an 
agency for controlling integrated troops. 
Nor can it ask the German Republic to ac- 
cept an inferior position—lacking contro] 
over its own soldiers while other members 
retain control of theirs. 

The ministers at Brussels may well tel] 
M. Mendés-France that unless Paris is pre- 
pared to be much more cooperative, Europe 
will consider other patterns of defense less 
to France’s advantage. 

Those who wrote the defense charter were 
following an international or at least Euro- 
pean recipe. They might concede that if 
the product comes out looking more like a 
French loaf than they intended, still it would 
be better than no bread. But if the loaf is 
so crumbly that it will not hold together, 
then it is no bread. 


Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the greatest shock and sorrow that 
I heard of the death today of the great 
former Premier of Italy, Alcide de Gas- 
peri. 

It was De Gasperi, an 8-time Premier, 
who took over the leadership of war-torn 
Italy in 1945 as the head of the popular 
Christian Democrat Party. 

An active opponent of early fascism, 
De Gasperi was jailed on more than one 
instance by Dictator Mussolini. The 
feeling and spirit of democracy have 
caused De Gasperi much hardship and 
privation since his early days as a stu- 
dent in Italy when he began to rise in 
opposition to the then strong-arm Gov- 
ernment. 

Here was a man whose life and dedica- 
tion it was to see the emergence of a free 
and democratic Italy. In the difficult 
postwar years the task of realizing this 
end was no small one in this politically 
splintered nation. 

No less a man and no more bitter an 
opponent of godless communism than 
Alcide de Gasperi could have kept the 
Italian Government in coalition with the 
aims of the United States and the free 
Western World. No less a man than he 
could have led and succeeded in the drive 
for European unification. Through his 
diligent efforts he, in 1949, brought Italy 
as a charter member into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, an alliance 
of nations which had been at war with 
Italian fascism but a féw years before. 

De Gasperi earnéd the profound re- 
spect of entire free Europe. He has beeD 
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called the most intelligent, most skill- 
ful, most honest, and most courageous 
statesman of these days. 

It was only because of his broken 
health that De Gasperi recently was com- 
pelled to relinquish his position as titular 
head of the Christian Democrat Party. 

America and the free world mourns 
the death of Alcide de Gasperi. He will 
forever be remembered as the lean old 
statesman who led his great, spirited 
country out of chaos and into the beam- 
ing light of democracy. 


Conservation: Down and on the Way Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article deals with a most timely 
subject. I include it in the Concres- 
sIONAL REcORD so that each Member of 
the House of Representatives can read it 
with careful consideration of the impor- 
tant points it makes: 

[From Harper's of August 1954] 
CONSERVATION: DOWN AND ON THE WaY OvuT 
(By Bernard DeVoto) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Through many little 
measures— most of them scantily reported in 
the press—the Eisenhower administration is 
reversing the Nation’s 70-year-old policy for 
protecting our natural resources. Here, for 
the first time, is a complete picture of the 
devious campaign against America’s forests, 
water power, parks, public lands, and soil- 
conservation program.) 

An aphorism of the Chinese philosopher 
Mencius declares that the problem of gov- 
ernment presents no difficulties: it is only 
necessary to avoid offending the influential 
families, In January 1953 the Business Ad- 
ministration in Wash: took off from a 
related premise; that it was only necessary to 
get along with the trade associations. 

This article deals with public power and 
the public lands, other natural resources, and 
the national conservation policies which have 
been developing for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. In with them the administra- 
tion had to convert into concrete measures 
the generalizations of the Republican plat- 
form and cam} Promises. It had no 
program when it took office. It was promptly 
handed one specific program, which the elec- 
tric power com) had worked out in 
anticipation of a Republican victory in 1948, 
Tt has improvised several others, playing by 
ear, On several problems, it apparently is 
not concerned with programs; it has simply 
drifted downward. 

Perhaps I can formulate the 
Generalities as 
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There was an inherent weakness in these 
working principles. They would throw the 
gates wide open to the boys in the back 
room unless the administration could get 
in first with programs of its own. It did 
not and the boys—the trade associations, 
the lobbies, the special-interest groups— 
rushed in with a loud whoop. During the 
campaign Mr. Eisenhower once remarked 
that he would not interpret his election as 
a mandate to preside over the liquidation of 
the publicly owned natural resources of the 
United States. Others have so interpreted 
it, however; a considerable liquidation has 
been affected already and much more is in 
the works. Eighteen months have made 
clear that the executive departments and 
the independent agencies will go much far- 
ther than Congress in alienating public 
property—but not (except perhaps in the 
Department of the Interior) as far as the 
boys have in mind. 

They pin their hopes to the new Hoover 
Commission. The first one worked out intel- 
ligent plans for reorganizing the executive 
departments in the interests of efficiency and 
economy; but the second one is clearly in- 
tended to slay Mr. Hoover’s white whale at 
last. It is to erase 20 years of infamy, root 
out all remnants of the New Deal, and turn 
the clock back to 1928. There are those who 
regard 1928 as practically a pinko compro- 
mise: the clock should be turned back some- 
where beyond Theodore Roosevelt. 


FIAT BY WASHINGTON 


In the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior the business men whom the admin- 
istration summoned to government promptly 
displayed the rolitical ineptness visible in 
other departments. One reason may have 
been the sources of information which it was 
natural for them to rely on. A Congressman 
who wants a quick check on what the folks 
back home are thinking is apt to telephone 
to a local editor or political figure, or the 
head of some local labor or farm organiza- 
tion. From the top offices of Agriculture and 
Interior, however, the phone calls went in- 
stead to a chamber of commerce or to the 
Washington office of a trade association. 
The information available there being of a 
radically different kind, there followed such 
miscues as Secretary McKay’s nomination to 
be Director of the Bureau of Mines of an 
open and recorded enemy of the services he 
would have to direct. ‘ 

Top officials were also unable to recognize 
public opinion as a political force. Con- 
gressmen saw a/ciear portent in the wide- 
sperad opposition to the tidelands bill—and 
in the public outrage when the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce tried to discharge the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards for 
affirming that the addition of a laxative to 
a storage battery would not improve it. But 
to the businessmen in office these were un- 
related and meaningless phenomena, just 
one of those things. The Depart 
Agriculture revealed this state of 
handling of the reorganization 
Conservation Service. 
more local an organiza’ 
conservation district; 
them cover the country 
of the grass roots. But 
sulted about the reorganization 
could not find out 
till it was completed. 

“local participa’ 
fiat by Washington. 
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The reorganization plan proposed to dissolve 
the regions and substitute State units for 
them. , The heart of SCS assistance to farm- 
ers was its 6 technical services; 4 of these 
were to be abandoned and the specialists 
of the other 2 were to be distributed among 
the land-grant colleges (so far as the col- 
leges had jobs for them) and the Washing- 
ton headquarters. For the immensely suc- 
cessful program of SCS, 48 fractional and 
necessarily unharmonized programs were to 
be substituted; and these were to be admin- 
istered from Washington. Decentralizaion 
had worked out in the semantics as greater 
centralization. Incentive to local conserva- 
tion practices was to be provided by decreas- 
ing appropriations. And with technical 
service reduced, much research was to be 
abandoned. 

But opposition to tidelands and the fir- 
ing of Dr. Astin had not been just one of 
those things, and nationwide opposition to 
the new scheme forced the Department to 
reverse ‘itself in midair. A new system of 
regional offices, under a different name and 
with headquarters in different cities, was ex- 
temporized. (In the semantics, A ceases to 
be A when you rename it B.) The technical 
services were retained, though in a more 
cumbersome and more expensive form. 

As I write, SCS is half flux and half chaos, 
The technical teams have been broken up. 
Their invaluable pool of common experi- 
ence at working together has been dissipated. 
This drastic impairment of professional skills 
is typical of the administration of public 
resources in the new order. So are the in- 
creased expense, delay, red tape, and ineffi- 
ciency. So is the destruction of morale in 
&@ career service. Promising young men have 
left SCS in droves; promising young men 
who might have sought a career there are 
notably failing to join it. An administra- 
tion fetish whose name is management-prac- 
tice improvement has had its paper tribute, 
but a straitjacket of mediocrity has been 
forced on public administration. And a 
damaging blow has been struck at the con- 
servation of American cropland and range- 
land. 

The Department of Agriculture, however, 
appears to have taken instruction from the 
public reaction. Evidently it has abandoned 
some reactionary changes which it had in 
mind a year ago and has narrowed the scope 
of some others. Not so the Department of 
the Interior. The boys have practically 
taken it over; the predicted giveaways are 
in progress. There is a cynicism in Interior 
which reminds observers of the aromatic 
days of the general land office. 
things that look like cynicism may be mere 
ineptness: thus Secretary McKay at a mo- 
ment when all the conservation organiza- 
tions in the country—national, nonpartisan, 
and representing hundreds of thousands of 
votes—were denouncing his recommendation 
of Echo Park Dam. Seeking for le mot juste 
to characterize conservationists, he came up 
with “punks.” 

RETURN TO SPOILS SYSTEM 

The top officials of SCS have been put on 
schedule C; so have those of all other Con- 
servation Bureaus in Agriculture except (as 
yet, perhaps) the Forest Service, and all those 
in Interior except the Geological Survey. 
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except a purely professional one. These 
bureaus first introduced into the American 
Government the concept of a professionally 
expert civil service. Staff them with spoils- 
men, and the public resources must begin 
leaking away. 

The Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration is appointed to serve 
10 years. It was therefore a tipoff when the 
White House requested the resignation of 
Mr. Claude Wickard 244 years before the end 
of his statutory term. Rural electrification 
and Federal power can be treated together 
here, and several facts which are tirelessly 
misrepresented must be noted. The electric 
power generated at public installations runs 
between 13 and 16 percent of the national 
total, never more. In spite of nationwide 
propaganda by the utilities (paid for out of 
tax money and rate increases), unalterable 
natural circumstances make it certain that 
the percentage will decrease as time goes on. 
Furthermore, the consumer cooperatives 
which REA serves are strictly private enter- 
prise, locally owned by their members and 
locally managed. They pay interest on the 
loans which REA makes them; they pay off 
the loans; they pay local taxes. They are 
“socialistic” only in the new semantics: in 
that they are not owned by the utility com- 
panies and they sell power to consumers 60 
cheaply that their rates serve as a yardstick 
by which the rates of the utilities—a natural 
monopoly—can be regulated. Finally, most 
of the power they sell is bought from the 
utilities. 

Théy constitute an area of private enter- 
prise which the utilities had refused to pio- 
neer or develop. In 1935 when REA was 
established, about 11 percent of the farms 
in the United States had central-station 

; im 1952 about 90 percent had it. 
This constitutes an agricultural revolution 
even greater than that effected by SCS; it 
has transformed agricultural production, 
farm labor, and rural living. REA &nd the 
co-ops have greatly increased the business 
done by the utilities and very greatly in- 
creased that done by manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances. 


A multiple squeeze has been put on co- 
ops and REA. ,The administration's first 
budget request drastically cut REA funds. 
Its power-generation program, and there- 
fore its bargaining power with the utilities, 
would have been destroyed. Its ability to 
accommodate new co-ops and the ability of 
the co-ops to serve new customers would 
have been drastically reduced. Congress re- 
fused to go so far and saved much of the 
program by increasing the appropriation far 
above the request. But Congress did not 
vote an increase over the budget’s allotment 
for technical service. Thus the theme of 


financial hazards of the co-ops. A related 
but unsuccessful move was the attempt by 

Krr Ciarpy, of Michigan—an 
old and dear friend of utility companies—to 
double the rate of interest which 
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preference clause. This clause—which in es- 
sence. goes back to the earliest conception 
of public power in Theodore Roosevelt's first 
administration—is a jon that public 
bodies and cooperatives shall have first call 
on the power generated at Federal dams. 
(“Public bodies” means primarily munici- 
pally owned systems and such organizations 
as the power districts of Oregon and Wash- 
ington.) The ordinary growth of such sys- 
tems was provided for by selling the rest of 
the power to utilities on short-term con- 
tracts only. By abandoning this practice, 
the administration is in effect discarding the 
preference clause. 

In the Northwest, utility contracts, previ- 
ously short-term, now run 20 years. is 
limits the growth of co-ops, denies them 
new customers, and rations the power used 
by their present customers. A similar 
change in the Missourt Valley has been 
held up till after the November election. 
The co-ops have been faced with an im- 
possible choice. Either they must forfeit 
their preference privilege, thus arresting 
their own growth, or they must contract for 
power far in advance of their needs and so 
pay a ruinous bonus for power which they 
could not use and which would have to be 
resold to the utilities at dump prices. 

The utilities have fought the construction 
of steam-generating plants by REA to firm 
the power produced at Government hydro- 
electric plants, a frequently necessary meas- 
ure because of seasonal fluctuations in 
stream fiow. And the low rates charged by 
the co-ops have always harrowed them, for 
the differential is all too visible. There 
would be no reason for co-ops if they could 
not pass on to their members the savings 
they effect, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Aandahl announced the answer. 
Federal power rates, he said, would be raised 
to the point where there would be no in- 
centive to continue REA or establish co- 
operatives. Here is one form of private busi- 
ness with which the administration will not 
enter into a friendly partnership—and, as 
Senator Murray remarked, here is a negative 
yardstick for the power industry. 

As for the generation of power, the Di- 
rector of the Budget announced that there 
would be no “new starts”"—no additional 
Federal power projects—till arrangements 
had been made with local (which here 
means large-scale and absentee) interests to 
install the generating facilities. 

He thus proclaimed publicly a policy 
which some members of the administration 
were simultaneously denying. It is signifi- 
cant that of. the 23 new starts so far made 
by the Corps of Engineers, none are mul- 
tiple-purpose and none include power. 
And it seems likely that the Engineers will 
be favored over the Bureau of Reclamation 
in such new projects as are authorized. 
They are far friendlier to the utilities, they 
can legally assess against the taxpayers a 
larger percentage of the costs, and they are 
able to circumvent painful provisions of the 
Reclamation and Power Acts. 


The program drawn up by the utilities in 
1948 has not been carried out in full. But 


the process of strangulation that has been 
applied to REA should kill it in another 2 
years. The co-ops will be withdrawn from 
competing with the utilities and 

data for the regulation of their rates. It 
would take considerably more than 2 years 
to get a wall round Federal generation of 
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the mountain West; of its thirty largest 
stockholders all, except Harvard University 
and the Commonwealth Pund, are insurance 
companies or investment trusts; all but two 
are east of the Mississippi and those two are 
insurance companies. The corporation coulg 
satisfy its future needs more cheaply by 
building steamplants, but the idea is to keep 
Federal power out of central and southern 
Idaho. The cost of the three small dams it 
currently proposes to build in Hell’s Canyon 
will be taken care of by a rate increase— 
there being no public systems to provide a 
yardstick—and by the use for permanently 
profitable construction of the tax-amortiza- 
tion privilege which was intended to protect 
defense industries from losing money on tem- 
porary plant expansion. The Secretary also 
withdrew Government cpposition to the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposed develop- 
ments on the North Fork of King’s River— 
developments made possible by existing fa- 
cilities built at public expense. 

But much as eastern-owned western uti!i- 
ties respect the spirit of private initiative, 
the West needs dams and wants payrolls. 
The relinquishment of Federal-reserved sites 
and no-new-starts policy caused uneasiness, 
and there was November to think of. So the 
upper Colorado storage project was taken 
out of mothballs and nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth of construction was recommended. 
(It will cost about twice that; for obvious 
reason, Bureau of Reclamation estimates are 
poetic conventions.) Its political feasibility 
is obvious but its economic and social justi- 
fication is open to the most serious doubt. 
Worse still, the plans for it are part fantasy 
and have been changed so often and so ca- 
priciously. that no one knows to what ex- 
tent its engineering is sound. But it sat- 
ises the requirements. No corporation 
would ever want to build dams on this 
stretch of the Colorado, so there is no com- 
petition; but the promise of the Budget Di- 
rector would attract corporate investment in 
the generating facilities, since the public 
would be paying all other costs. 

The recommendation of this project 
breaches the basic national parks policy: one 
‘of the dams it includes, Echo Park, is to be 
built in Dinosaur National Monument. The 
dam will destroy the beauty of spectacular 
canyons of the Yampa and Green Rivers. 
There was a peak of cynicism in Mr. McKay's 
promise to spend $21 million of Bureau of 
Reclamation funds to build the roads now 
denied the monument and to construct rec- 
reational facilities at the fluctuating, un- 
sightly reservoir which the dam will create. 
This sum is equal] to four-fifths of the dras- 
tically cut 1955 appropriation for the entire 
National Park Service. 

The progressive impairment of the parks 
by budgetary bloodletting is a national dis- 
grace—but it is a smaller evil than Mr, 
McKay's approval of Echo Park Dam. Open- 
ing the parks to exploitation by the Bureau 
of Reclamation—which in the semantics is 
cooperation between Federal and State gov- 
ernments—makes only a matter of time their 
exploitation by any corporations which may 
want their water, water power, timber, min- 
erals, or grass, and which have sufficient 
capital to awe a businessman in office. 


Many trial balloons about TVA have been 


Valley by providing cheap power. 
other trial balloons from Interior are sig- 


nificant, such as suggestions that the tre- 
c Central Valley project might be 
sold to the State of California. At the right 
price it would make a happy deal; the big 
corporate farms would get the water denied 

by the 160-acre-limitation they have 
been fighting since 1902 and P. G. & E. would 
facilities. This clue is ul- 
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derscored by @ recent announcement that 
the utility companies of the Northwest are 
forming a syndicate capable of taking over 
all the Federal-dams and powerplants on 
the Columbia River, the projects that 
prought industry and boom times to the 
Northwest. 

If the Central Valley and the Columbia 
Basin projects should be handed over to 
utility corporations, how will flood control, 
erosion control, and the other conservation 
functions of Federal projects be carried on? 
The utilities could not possibly assume them. 
Indeed a corporation has no proper con- 
cern with them, and no State has ever done 
an even passable job at any of them. Never- 
theless, the clues suggest that the ground 
work is being laid for the property evalua- 
tors, rate specialists, and constitutional 
lawyers of the new Hoover Commission to 
propose that all Federal reclamation and 
power projects be sold. 

THE COWBOYS RIDE AGAIN 


Both the platform and the campaign had 
promised to take care of the small but in- 
fluential group of western stockmen who 
ever since 1946 have been trying to gut the 
Forest Service and get hold of the grazing 
ranges in the national forests. A bill em- 
bodying as much of the malodorous stock- 
men’s proposal for an act as it seemed cagey 
to put in one package was sponsored (be- 
hind the scenes) by Senator Barrett, of 
Wyoming—who as a Congressman had spear- 
headed the attempted landgrab of 1946-47. 
He has great parliamentary and backstage 
skill: but his sole victory with this bill was 
his success in keeping the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture’s adverse report on it from reach- 
ing the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands. 

At the public hearing Western spokes- 
men—water users, sportsmen, wildlife 
specialists, hydrologists, city engineers, in- 
dividual stockmen, small stock associa- 
tions—ripped the bill to shreds. The Den- 
ver Post attacked it repeatedly; so did such 
other prominent papers as the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the Portland Oregonian, and the 
San Francisco Chronicle. More striking was 
the opposition of many small newspapers, 
even in Wyoming, which had always before 
supported the plans of the stockmen’s. lobby, 
Whereas the attempted landgrab of 6 years 
before had to be stopped by the East, this 
time the West itself prevented a shameful 
raid on the public resources. Senator Bar- 
reTT—seeing that the bill would be defeated 
if it came to a vote—maneuvered to keep it 
in committee and to prevent publication of 
the testimony at the hearings. 

But something had to be done for the 
stockmen and so the Hope-Thye-Aiken bill 
was made an administration measure. Bad 
to begin with, it was rendered truly vicious 
by amendment; it has been passed by the 
Senate but as I write has not been taken 
up by the House. That such sound con- 
servationists as Senator AIKEN and Con- 
gressman Hope have been lined up behind 
80 reprehensible a measure shows the for- 
midable pressure that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and other allies of 
the stockmen’s lobby have succeeded in 
bringing to bear. Long since, Senator AIKEN 
should have been attacking his own bill. 

The bill would achieve three major objec- 
tives of the landgrabbers. It would give 
present holders of grazing permits in the 
national forests two different kinds of prop- 
erty rights in those forests, thus impairing 
the public title and in part alienating pub- 
lic property. It would enable the present 
permit-holders to sell the permits at will 
and without reference to the Forest Service, 
closing the ranges to newcomers and 
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definitely with lawsuits. Finally, it would 
cripple the regulatory power of the Forest 
Service by permitting appeal to the courts 
on various kinds of purely administrative 
decisions. It is a raid on the public land 
system and its passage would seriously un- 
dermine our conservation policy. 

The House of Representatives stopped 
something even worse, a bill by Ellsworth of 
Oregon long a congressional spokesman for 
big lumber interests. It provided that when 
the Government acquired privately owned 
timberland, as for the reservoir of a dam, 


“which a timber operator had under sustained 


yield (that is, cutting only in step with re- 
placement by natural growth), the operator 
would have the option of being paid in cash 
or by the transfer to him of publicly owned 
timberland of equivalent value. This meant 
the national forests or the far smaller forests 
administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement—and in committee it was extended 
to include the forests in the national parks. 
Proof of operation under sustained yield was 
not stipulated and there was no guarantee 
that it would be used on the land to be 
acquired. The Government bureau which 
must provide the timberland was given no 
control over its selection, and no power to 
require any kind of protection or conserva- 
tion. 

Barefaced as these provisions were, how- 
ever, they were unimportant compared to the 
central fact: ostensibly a measure of relief 
for suffering corporations, the bill provided 
for the direct transfer of portions of the 
permanently reserved public lands to private 
ownership. Enemies of the public lands sys- 
tem have been trying to achieve precisely 
that fundamental step ever since the first 
reserves Were made in Benjamin Harrison’s 
time. The Hope-Thye-Aiken bill would open 
fissures in the foundation of our national 
conservation policy—but the Ellsworth bill 
would have shattered it. 


The Secretary of Agriculture drew up an 
adverse report and this time it reached the 
committee. Normally this is enough to stop 
a bill. He was, however, prevailed on to 
withdraw it. No notice of the public hear- 
ing was given except the routine listing in 
the Gazette; conservation organizations and 
interested Congressmen did not know that 
it was to be held. It was attended only by 
representatives of the Department of Inter- 
ior, who had been instructed to think highly 
of the bill (one who wasn’t thinking highly 
enough on the witness stand was called away 
by telephone), and of the Department of 
Agriculture, who had obviously been in- 
structed not to think ill of it but to try to 
get it softened nevertheless. The committee 
reported it out and by a tricky lateral pass 
in the Rules Committee -Mr. ELLswortH 
cleared the way for an attempt to slip it 
over on the House in the closing days of 
the session. Chance discovery at the last 
moment, however, scared him into holding 
it over till the next session. 

By then the bill was in the open and it 
was murdered. The quarterbacking on the 
floor of the House was by Congressman Mer- 
caLF, of Montana, who was making a dis- 
tinguished record in his first term. His 
Democratic teammates were Mappen of In- 
diana, Price of Illinois, and Brooxs of Texas, 
with MoCartHy of Minnesota, Macnuson of 
Washington, and Hays of Ohio assisting at 
critical junctures. A striking development, 
however, was the cooperation of four Penn- 
sylvania Republicans who were -well ac- 
quainted with the issues at stake—Messrs. 
Gavin, SayLor, Futton, and Mumma. Mr. 
Gavin's role in the debate was especially 
informed and expert. This extemporized 
coalition drew the bill’s teeth with amend- 
ments and then, when the strength of the 
opposition became manifest, Mr. MercaLr 
moved to recommit it. His motion carried 
on a rolicall vote of 226 yeas and 161 nays— 
a@ brilliant victory for the freshman Con- 
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gressman, who is not even a member of the 
relevant committee. 

Perhaps a few other Republican Congress- 
men, who were active in opposition to the 
grazing bill, can be added to what looks 
like a conservation bloc. If the Republican 
Party retains control of the House in No- 
vember, this bloc will be important. For it 
is clear that if any of our historic conserva- 
tion policy is to be saved, it must be saved 
in the House. Senator Lancer fitfully op- 
posed some anticonservation measures but 
no other Republican Senator did. Senator 
AIKEN, who devised the strategy for many 
earlier victories over anticonservation forces, 
has now put his great prestige at the service 
of the attack on the Forest Service. The 
Independent Party, Senator Morsg, has been 
magnificent, making an all-out fight against 
every anticonservation move. 


REORGANIZATION WITH BURGLAR’S TOOLS 


The Forest Service may also serve to illu- 
strate dangers latent in other administration 
fetishes—reorganization, consolidation, and 
a cant phrase from schools of business ad- 
ministration, management-practice improve- 
ment. If consolidation and reorganization 
are the first recourse of a management engi- 
neer, they can serve more devious ends and 
become the last one of a lobby or a land- 
grabber. 

The Forest Service has always been decen- 
tralized. It began with a regional organiza- 
tion, to prevent the delays and rigidities that 
half-paralyzed the General Land Office. 
There are now 10 regions, each with head- 
quarters and specialist staffs. Differences 
in terrain, climate, forestation, m:thods of 
lumber operations, and other complex vari- 
ables make this the only kind of organization 
that could conceivably be efficient. To con- 
solidate the regions, reducing them to 4 or 
even 2, as has been proposed, would greatly 
increase expense and greatly reduce efficiency. 
It would increase travel, paper work, and red 
tape. It would slow up administration and 
all field operations. It would make the spe- 
cialist and scientific activities of the Service 
more cumbersome and expensive. In all 
these ways it would add to the costs of the 
private businesses that use the forests. But 
the notion is attractive to the managerial 
mind. You consolidate the Omaha and Den- 
ver offices of Continental Gadgets: why not, 
then, consolidate Nebraska and Colorado? 

There is a more sinister aspect. Weak- 
ening professional and administrative effi- 
ciency by such a consolidation of the regions 
would favor both the special-interest groups 
which want to expoit the national forests and 
those which want all Federal regulation 
everywhere undermined. Also it would 
greatly reduce such ability as the Service now 
has to resist the attacks of its enemies. That 
is one of the ends in view. 

All these hazards would be increased by the 
unbelievably idiotic plan, which has also 
been proposed, of abolishing the regional 
setup and achieving local control by group- 
ing the national forests—which disregard 
State lines—in State units. Neither a for- 
est stand nor th2 watershed of a river will 
stop short at a State boundary on executive 
order. But the 38 miniature forest services 
thus created—in 10 States there are no na- 
tional forests—would be easy prey for the 
local special-interest groups. The adminis- 
tration fetish which dreams of reorganizing 
Federal conservation activities on a State- 
wide rather than a regional basis is a vic- 
tory for the propaganda which represents is- 
sues as a conflict between local interests and 
Washington—when in fact they arc conflicts 
between one local interest and all the others; 
that is, between a special interest and the 
public interest. In every aspect of conserva- 
tion this kind of local control must inevi- 
tably mean local vulnerability, local manipu- 
lation, and local intimidation. 

All research in the Department of Agri- 
culture except that of the Forest Service has 
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been grouped under one bureau. In some 
respects the results have been of no par- 
ticular importance, in some others they have 
reduced expense and increased efficiency. 
But also in some instances they have re- 
duced efficiency and increased expense. It 
seems likely that the eye of the manage- 
ment-improver is on Forest Service research, 
and that his table of organization calls for 
transferring it to the central bureau. To 
do so would be a truly stupendous blunder. 
Forest Service research created scientific 
forestry in the United States and is now the 
foremost in the world. It is so organically 
related to the field activities and daily jobs 
of the Forest Service that it could be 
dissected out only at the cost of permanent 
damage. The damage done would increase 
geometrically in the future. 

And one wonders. The Forest Service, al- 
ways the cornerstone of our national con- 
servation policy, is the most vigorous of the 
conservation bureaus. That is precisely what 
is wrong with it in the eyes of the land- 
grabbers, the cowboys, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and its other or- 
ganized enemies. It is threefold: it consists 
of the national forests, its agencies which 
assist and supervise and cooperate with State 
forestry and private forestry, and its research 
programs and experiment stations. The 
effort by the Bureau of the Budget to abolish 
two of its cooperative programs suggests an 
intention eventually to amputate one full 
third of the Service. Removing its research 
to another bureau would also lop off a third. 
Reduced by two-thirds, it would be weak, 
ineffective, easily preyed upon, immensely 
less valuable to the American future. Is that 
the end in view? At any rate, in their most 
arrogant moments the landgrabbers never 
dreamed up so promising a way to make it 
impotent. 

ARRIVAL OF THE BUZZARDS 


In a year and a half the businessmen in 
Office have reversed the conservation policy 
by which the United States has been work- 
ing for more than 70 years to substitute wise 
use of its natural resources in place of reck- 
less destruction for the profit of special cor- 
porate interests. They have reversed most 
of the policy, weakened all of it, opened the 
way to complete destruction. Every move in 
regard to conservation that the administra- 
tion has made has been against the public 
interest—which is to say against the fu- 
ture—and in favor of some special private 
interest. Most notably, too, every one has 
been in favor of some big special interest 
and against the local small ones. The 
friendly partnership with business has 
turned out to mean only some kinds of 
businesses, the bigger the better. 

More important still is the appointment 
of officials friendly to the enemies of the 
public interest, for this is preparation for 
the future. Judicious selection of a Director 
could doom TVA, for instance, and no doubt 
will. The utilities plan to “get the Govern- 
ment out of the power business altogether,” 
with all that that implies in destruction of 
resources and exploitation of consumers. 
Many other corporate plans look to getting 
hold of publicly owned resources and con- 
verting them to dividends. Under Secretary 
of the Interior Tudor has announced that 
his legal staff is rewriting contracts for the 
water from Federal dams in such a way that 
the 160-acre limitation can be “bypassed”— 
which means that the Government will con- 
nive at the fundamental reclama- 
tion laws. Assistant Secretary Lewis has 
eaid that he looks forward to the time when 
there need be no Federal forestry. Their 
chief, Secretary McKay, has repeatedly said 
that he favors the disposal to private hands 
of various classes of public lands. 


We called it corruption in time. 


Harding‘’s 
Tt is not corruption when it is administra- 
tion policy. But it does show an intent, or 
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perhaps only a willingness, to turn the clock 
back beyond Hoover, beyond the first Roose- 
velt, to the old Stone Age of Republican 
domination by those to whom the infinite 
wisdom of providence had entrusted the 
property interests of the country. Meanwhile 
the future of the United States is caught 
between the inexorable millstones. Popula- 
tion pressure steadily increases. The rivers 
fill with silt, the water table drops, the rains 
run off as floods. In the West, booms end 
because there is neither enough water nor 
enough electricity. The West, too, has had 
4 years of drought, parts of it 5 years. Two 
Dust Bowls have formed: “The best place to 
get a Colorado farm is eastern Kansas.” And 
the best place to get anything else you may 
want is the Department of the Interior. 

Indirect damage, such as the sacrifice of 
professionalism in the public service is mani- 
fest. But consider something else. If, for 
instance, the Central Valley project should 
be sold to California, doubtless Mr. Hoover’s 
evaluators could work out a price. (Cali- 
fornia utilities and the Department of the 
Interior cooperating.) What would be en- 
tirely beyond computation is the loss to the 
public in past investment, future waste, and 
future expense. Similarly with every other 
aspect of conservation—erosion control, flood 
control, watershed management, forestry, 
range improvement. Whatever is lost or 
weakened now will mean pyramiding loss in 
the future. 

For it is the nature of the problems of land 
and water that damage done to either is 
cumulative. And it is also their nature, as 
the entire American experience has shown, 
that they can be grappled with effectively 
only by Federal action. 

Soil-conservation districts, REA coopera- 
tives, conservation organizations, browned- 
out areas of power consumers, towns, and 
counties apprehensive about dust and 
drought—here are a lot of voters. One obvi- 
ous giveaway is the presentation to the 
Democratic Party of a shining issue for 1954 
and 1956. And if schedule C proved to be a 
fine means for a quick cleanup in top admin- 
trative offices, it will remain one after the 
elections. 

In the early fall of 1953 Washington bird- 
watchers reported a phenomenon which their 
amiable hobby could not explain. The num- 
ber of turkey buzzards resident in and near 
the city had increased remarkably. The buz- 
zard population continued to grow through 
the winter and the following spring. By now 
it has created a sizable problem at feeding 
time at the zoo. 
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been robbed of one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of the cause of European unity. 

The free world has lost one of its 
most outstanding and able statesmen. 
Mr. de Gasperi led Italy from fascism 
through a Communist-inspired crisis 
to becoming one of the most politically 
stable countries in Western Europe. He 
is primarily responsible for bringing 
Italy in 1949 into the North At- 
lantic Alliance against Communist ag- 
gression, and was a two-fisted foe against 
the growing menace of communism. 
Even in early life he showed a keen inter- 
est in Italy’s welfare and future, and his 
entire adult life was devoted to the idea 
of a democratic Italy. 

A great leader has gone from the 
midst of the democratic Western World. 
Alcide de Gasperi has well filled a place 
in the record of the future of the world. 
His foresight and wisdom are further in- 
dicated by his choice and support of 
Mario Scelba to succeed him as leader 
of his beloved country. May Premier 
Scelba be blessed with a similar long and 
distinguished career of service to his 
country and the entire free world. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose a most 
informative article regarding one of the 
3 or 4 most crucial frontiers in the world. 
The United States welcomes the clear- 
headed and courageous action of the 
Pakistan Government in allying itself 
openly with the free world and offering 
to contribute its full strength to the 
common defense against the common 
enemy—Communist imperialism. The 
United States Government must be 
equally clear-headed and courageous in 
implementing the new agreement 
promptly and effectively. 

The article is by the veteran observer 
and student of world affairs, Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer and appears in Colliers of 
June 25, 1954: 

New FRONTIER For FREEDOM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles rose 
from his desk in the State Department, 
Washington, and walked over to an illumi- 
nated globe in a corner of the office. “What 
would you think,” he asked me, “if the free 
world’s Middle East defense were organized 
right up on the Soviet border?” He drew his 
finger from Turkey across Iran and Afghat- 
istan to Pakistan. 

“Would the countries involved like it?”1 
asked. 
a a eee ee Soren? 
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to the long list of countries to which we are 
supplying arms for defense against ag- 
vression. 

In April, we also concluded a military-aid 
agreement with Iraq. We have had a similar 
agreement with Iran since 1949, and there is 
reason to believe that Afghanistan would like 
to get American weapons, too. Thus the first 
stens have been taken toward forging what 
Dulles envisioned that September after- 
noon—a defense line on the Soviet Union's 
southern approaches. 

The whole Middle East is excited over the 
Dulles line—as I discovered on a tour of the 
colorful area. But before taking up what I 
saw and heard, let’s consider for a moment 
how much the new pacts will mean to our 
own future. 

The most important step of all was the 
bringing of Pakistan into the Western camp. 
While the United States agreed only to arm 
Pakistan, the Turkish-Pakistan mutual-de- 
fense pact makes her a partner of our stanch 
ally, Turkey. Should the Soviet Union attack 
the United States or any other member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
rest of the signatories—including Turkey— 
are pledged to full support. Under the 
Turkish-Pakistan Pact, Pakistan would then 
be expected to go to Turkey’s—and therefore 
our—assistance. 

The Pakistan agreements could prove the 
free world’s most important move since it 
went to war in Korea. They also mean a 
great extension of the former American 
policy of containment of communism. In- 
deed, the free world seems to have seized 
the initiative in the cold war and certainly 
has established another front from which 
to fight in case the cold war gets hot. 

Other Middle East countries may line up 
behind Turkey and Pakistan in a defensive 
alliance. If and when they do, the free 
world will be able to seal the invasion routes 
around the Persian Gulf, protect or interdict 
the great oll fields of the area, defend the 
Suez Canal, deny the Indian Ocean to Soviet 
submarines, add perhaps 20 or more divisions 
to the forces of freedom, and give those forces 
airbases close to the Soviet’s interior. 

These goals are highly desirable regardless 
of what happens in Indochina and Korea. 
The Middle East is a major gap in the almost 
worldwide defense wall we have been grad- 
ually erecting against Communist aggression. 
Indochina and Korea lie far from this poten- 
tial area of operations and cannot affect it; 
they are advance outposts of our Pacific 
chain of Far East bases. Given a few years, 
good fortune, and resolute leadership, the 
free world may close the Middle East gap 
and thus complete a global Monroe Doctrine 
a the Communists: So far but no 

farther, 


Dulles is providing the needed leadership 
in this first stage of building the Middle East 
wall. It was he who approved Pakistan as 
the key ally in the new setup, he who pushed 
through the arm-Pakistan program against 
powerful opposition, he who encouraged Tur- 


key in her offer to Pakistan of a full military 
alliance, 


Behind our decision to arm Pakistan raged 
one of the hottest, though virtually unpub- 
licized, controversies in Washington in recent 
years. While the subject was still under 
consideration India protested against any 
arming of her subcontinental rival. Paul 
Hoffman, original head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (ECA), called on 
President Eisenhower to voice his disap- 
Proval; he said he agreed with Chester Bowles, 
former Ambassador to India, that such action 
Would only heighten tension between India 
and Pakistan and might cause us to lose 
— al . There was even opposition 

thin the State Department, where some 
te feared that arming Pakistan might 

ve India into communism. 

On the other hand, Republican leader 

tor WitiaM F. KNOWLAND, of California, 
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who had recently toured the Middle East, 
thought the new plan might well become 
“Secretary Dulles’ master stroke in geo- 
politics.” 

On December 28, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower gave final approval to the arms-for- 
Pakistan program. Three weeks later I left 
on assignment from Collier’s for Pakistan, 
India, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 
I wanted to find the answers, if possible, to 
such questions as: 

What kind of ally will Pakistan make? 
What new risks have we assumed? What 
is the outlook for bringing Iran firmly into 
the defensive alliance to close the gap of 
nearly 1,200 miles between Turkey and Pak- 
istan? What is the attitude of Iraq, of 
Afghanistan? 

On my arrival at Karachi, capital of Pak- 
istan, I found a remarkable change had oc- 
curred since my last visit 3 years before. The 
people had transformed the former sleepy 
garrison town of less than 300,000 inhabi- 
tants into a going capital of 1,500,000 popu- 
lation. The overhead roar of international 
airliners and the horns of motorcars and 
buses mingled with the shouts of farmers 
to their overloaded donkeys, the squawking 
of bicycle rickshas and cyclists, and the 
tinkling of bells attached to the knees of 
camels. 


MANY FEARED FOR PAKISTAN’S SURVIVAL 


When Pakistan became an independent 
dominion within the British Commonwealth 


of Nations in 1947, even some of its friends. 


predicted it would not survive. They asked 
how 75 million people, divided into 2 wide- 
ly separated mountainous areas with un- 
friendly Indian territory between, lacking 
many natural resources and with almost no 
well-developed industry, could hope to es- 
tablish and maintain economic and political 
stability in a total area about one-eighth 
the size of the United States. West Pak- 
istan borders on Iran, Afghanistan and 
India, missing contact with Russia by only 
a few miles. East Pakistan is bordered by 
India, the Bay of Bengal and Burma. 

Despite these heavy handicaps, I found, 
the people of Pakistan are determined to 
remain united and to remain free. By will 
and by work they are creating a Moslem 
state to preserve the Moslem way of life. 

Pakistan's desire for an alliance with the 
United States stems from the firmest of 
foundations—calculated and legitimate self- 
interest. Its prime minister, Mohammed 
Ali, was formerly ambassador to Washington 
and saw for himself what Western life is 
like. But the alliance will be no one-way 
road. Pakistan is prepared to carry its share 
of the burden, both economicaliy and mili- 
tarily. 

“Don't underestimate our stability,” 
Mumtaz Hasan, Secretary for the Ministry 
of Finance, told me. “We haven't much 
money, but we grow enough to feed our peo- 
ple—barring another bad drought like last 
year when you pulled us out with a gift of 
wheat. So long as the world needs jute and 
cotton, Pakistan can be self-supporting.” 

Pakistan's sense of unity with the Western 
nations in foreign affairs is strengthened by 
the possibility that Red China someday 
might move against East Pakistan. If so, 
the Karachi Government would defend its 
eastern provinces with all its strength. A 
strong Pakistan thus will be a deterrent to 
any move by Red China into the subcon- 
tinent. 

The Pakistan people have an indomitable 
spirit, a fine military tradition, and a re- 
markable interest in world affairs, derived 
in part from long association with the Brit- 
ish. I first noticed these qualities while 
talking at Karachi with Iskander Mirza, a 
former officer, now permanent Defense Secre- 
tary. Mirza, a man of action (he loves to 
hunt), welcomed me in English accents. 

When I asked him what he thinks of for- 


eign protests against American arms for 
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Pakistan, he snorted: “Let them scream their 
heads off. As Pakistan becomes stronger, 
they will become friendly enough.” Then 
he told me, “Go where you like, see what you 
like, and talk to whom you like.” 

Armed with this carte blanche, I saw a 
good deal of the Pakistan Army. I visited 
Chief of Staff General Nasir Ali in his house 
at army headquarters in Rawalpindi. I 
stayed at Peshawar with Divisional Com- 
mander Haq Nawaz, a devout man who dis- 
cusses religious philosophy and military 
strategy with equal ease. I went to the 
races at Lahore with Maj. Gen. Azam Khan. 
I spent hours in discussions with younger 
officers. And I visited the school for re- 
cruits at Rawalpindi. 

Nearly all the high command, I found, 
were trained in English military schools and 
had led troops in World War II against the 
Germans or Japanese. To the Pakistanis, 
the military is the finest of all professions. 
Voluntary service is often for as long as 30 
years—and hereditary. In three separate 
companies where I lunched, the fathers of 
three-fourths of the rookies had served with 
the colors. In many villages the prettiest 
girls scorn suitors out of uniform. 

Pakistan's Army, Navy, and Air Force con- 
sist entirely of volunteers. All three serv- 
ices can get as many recruits as they can 
pay. These are the people of the famous 
Khyber Rifles, the Pathan Regiment, the 
Baluchi Regiment, the Punjabis. Kipling’s 
Gunga Din was from what is now Pakistan. 

Pakistan leaders told me they hope to 
raise their army from its present strength of 
8 divisions and assorted special battalions 
to 20 peacetime and 30 wartime divisions of 
15,000 men each. In terms of manpower, 
225,000 men are now in the armed forces and 
there is a pool of a million men with mili- 
tary training. The eventual size of the 
Pakistan Army will depend largely on the 
amount of equipment supplied by the 
United States. The extent and kind of mili- 
tary aid we will provide is now being studied 
by a survey commission. 


FOREIGN MINISTER OPPOSES NEUTRALITY 


India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
talks earnestly of the good that might flow 
from maintaining a policy of neutrality in 
the world struggle between communism and 
freedom, but the martial Pakistanis take a 
different view. Bearded and pious Foreign 
Minister Zafrullah Khan told me, “Neu- 
trality offers no safety for us. Our sympa- 
thies are with the West and we prefer to 
carry our share from the beginning.” 

Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, a heavily 
built, smiling Bengali, went further. “We 
consider the dangers involved in becoming 
your ally,” he explained, “smaller than those 
of remaining aloof and seeing the free 
nations go under one by one.” 

Genera] Ayub Khan, Pakistan commander 
in chief, clinched the argument. “We are 
prepared to be your friends,” he said. “But 
we will fight communism whether you are 
our friends or not.” 

At Karachi, Maj. Gen. Mohammed Musa, 
deputy chief of staff, gave me the picture as 
the Pakistanis see it: 

“Communism’s four military objectives in 
this part of the world are the Suez Canal 
Zone, the great Persian Gulf oil area, 
Pakistan’s airfields, notably at Dalbandin, 
Pishin, and Quetta, and Pakistan's port of 
Karachi. As things stand, we could not pre- 
vent Soviet occupation of the first two, 
though we could make it costly. With suf- 
ficient arms, Pakistan alone can preserve 
its airfields for the wartime use of Ameri- 
can planes and prevent Karachi from be- 
coming a Soviet submarine base.” 

Wartime airfields closer to the new Soviet 
industrial centers beyond the Urals are con- 
sidered immensely valuable by high allied 
officers whom I consulted—General Gruen- 
ther, NATO commander; Gen. Paul Ely, 
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French chief of staff; and Greece’s premier, 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos. 

The map tells why. To Omsk in Siberia 
from our Morroccan fields is about 4,000 
miles; from Okinawa, more than 3,200 miles; 
from Libya, 3,000 miles; from Foggia in 
Italy, about 2,700 miles; from Ankara in 
Turkey, something over 2,100 miles. But 
from Quetta (or Pishin) in Pakistan, Omsk 
is only 1,700 miles. What a spot for a re- 
fueling station or a fighter base to support 
our bombers on their way to or returning 
from Siberian targets should war be forced 
upon us. 

Yet—even with Turkey's assistance— 
Pakistan could not (as General Musa ad- 
mitted) prevent Communist land forces 
from advancing south and occupying the 
great Irani or Iraqi oil fields or the Suez 
Canal Zone. The oil fields and the Canal 
Zone can be defended by weaker forces 
against land attack from the north on only 
one line: the Zagros Mountains, which 
range northwest to southeast through Iran 
to Pakistan, with peaks as high as our 
Rockies. Just three major passes lead 
through the Zagros into Irag and the same 
number to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Farther east, access to the warm salt water 
of the Arabian Sea lies across a 900-mile-wide 
stretch of desert. Properly defended by a 
coalition of Turks, Iraqis, Iranians, and 
Pakistanis, with Anglo-American air sup- 
port, this mountain-and-desert line might 
be held against a multitude. And holding it 
would be even easier if Afghanistan would 
permit Pakistan forces to advance north to 
the Hindu Kush mountain range, just south 
of the Afghanistan-Soviet border. 


What chance have the United States, 
Pakistan, and Turkey of forming such a 
Middle East coalition and bridging the gap? 
What prospects are there that Afghanistan 
will permit Pakistan forces to move across 
the border? 


OVER MOUNTAINS AND DESERT TO KABUL 


The answers lay to the west of Pakistan. 
I headed first toward Afghanistan. The 
country lies between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union and at present forms a neutral buffer 
between the Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist camps. Because no pilot cared to land 
&@ plane on the ice-covered dirt field at Kabul, 
the Afghan capital, I hired a chauffeur- 
driven car and set out from Peshawar. The 
unheated, 1949 model American car first 
threaded the 28-mile-long Khyber Pass until 
the pavement ended at the Afghan frontier. 
Then we crossed a desert, ascended a steep, 
narrow gorge, climbed painfully over a 7,000- 
foot snow-blown mountain range and came 
down soon after dark into frozen Kabul (pro- 
nounced cobble). We had traveled 180 miles 
in 12 hours. 


On both sides of the frontier we continu- 
ally met camels. These giant beasts are still 
an important means of transportation even 
in progressive Pakistan. Each winter tens 
of thousands of persons migrate from 
Afghanistan across the Khyber Pass into 
Pakistan and India in search of livelihood 
and return in the spring. We met many 
camels, and at each meeting it was the car, 
not the camel, that turned aside. 


Afghanistan's 12 million inhabitants are 
almost untouched by communism—or de- 
mocracy. Their Government is unusual. 
Until recently, the King and most high state 
officials were members of a single branch 
of a single family—the Duranis. Afghans 
call their country a “democratic constitu- 
tional monarchy.” 

Keeping such a kingdom independent ts 
no small diplomatic feat. Of the 120,000 
conscripted soldiers, 70,000 are used for police 
duty. The remainder lack even simple 
equipment. Appeasing the mighty Soviet 
Union seems—at present—a necessity. But 
Indian loans are welcome, and the Afghans, 
with a minimum of publicity, are appealing 
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to the United States for as much aid as 
possible. The United States Export-Import 
Bank already has advanced the country 
$39,500,000 for economic projects, and the 
Afghans also would like to get some modern 
weapons. 

I came away convinced that the Afghan 
rulers, although anti-Communist, are con- 
scious of their country’s weakness and ex- 
posed position and will not open their bor- 
ders to Pakistan troops or join the West 
until they feel that the United States is 
willing and able to defend them under all 
circumstances—a difficult task. There is no 
Official confirmation of recent reports that 
the Afghans have suggested or are consider- 
ing federation with Pakistan. On the con- 
trary, the story has been officially denied. 

Iraq was the next country I visited. Of- 
ficials in Washington and Karachi had said 
Iraq’s adherence to the Turkish-Pakistan 
pact was eminently desirable—partly because 
Iraq lies just west of the Zagros Mountains, 
partly because the Iraqis are Arabs and their 
adherence might eventually bring other Arab 
states into the alliance. 

In the legendary city of Bagdad, I inter- 
viewed the then Prime Minister of Iraq, Dr. 
Mohammed Fadhil al-Jamali, in his Euro- 
pean-type house. Dr. Jamali and his cabi- 
net later resigned over a domestic political 
issue, but his successor, Arshad al-Umari, 
continued the existing foreign policies. 

Talks initiated by the Jamali government 
resulted in an agreement in April whereby 
the United States will furnish military aid 
to Iraq in return for that country’s promise 
to defend itself against aggression. 

“But joining a military alliance with Tur- 
key and Pakistan is something different,” Dr. 
Jamali told me. “It might cause misunder- 
standing among our friends of the Arab 
League. Also we should have to consult our 
ally, Great Britain, before answering any 
such invitation.” 

My visits and interviews in Afghanistan 
and in Iraq gave me no firm conviction that 
either country would come quickly into the 
Dulles line for Middle East defense, though 
of the two we seem to have a better chance 
to win over Iraq. However—and this is 
somehow encouraging—while both are highly 
desirable as allies, neither is absolutely nec- 
essary at the moment. The one essential 
country—in addition to Turkey and Paki- 
stan—is Iran. If'Iran is missing as a strong 
member of the alliance, a door comprising 
some 900 miles of common frontier with 
Soviet Russia will be left open. 

Failure to close this door will not blot out 
all we gain by having Pakistan as an ally, but 
it surely would leave the non-Communist 
Middle East and the free world dangerously 
and unnecessarily vulnerable. The door can 
be closed by building Iran as a strong link in 
the defense line. Iranians with whom I 
talked stated openly that the United States 
must put up the money needed. 

Iran is not only exposed externally, but 
is fearfully weak internally. Few Americans 
realize how close Iran came to communism 
in August 1953. Our Ambassador, Loy W. 
Henderson, believes that had the Iranian 
people waited 48 hours longer to throw out 
weeping Prime Minister Mohammed Mossa- 
degh and recall the exiled Shah, the Tudeh 
(Communist) Party would have seized con- 
trol of the nation and made it another Soviet 
satellite. 

Many observers told me that Iran still 
could lurch downward through nationalism 
into communism—or could rise to become a 
stable nation capable of considerable self- 
defense against its northern neighbor. They 
believe that the course Iran follows depends 
largely on the amount of American aid it 
receives—and how well that aid is utilized. 

Iran has been getting some military aid 
from the United States for several years. 
Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, head of the 
United States military mission training the 
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Iranian Army, considers the soldiers first. 
rate material and the officers, many of them 
French-trained, quick to learn. In a couple 
of years, the Iranian Army could—if it gets 
enough United States help—fill its part of 
the gap between the Turks and Pakistanis. 
But first the nation must get back on its 
feet economically. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE £HAH OF IRAN 


The Shah, Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, frankly 
discussed Iran’s dire economic plight and 
need for American aid when he received me 
at a mountain-top hotel outside Teheran, 
He entered the room without ceremony, 
dressed for skiing. A handsome man of 34 
who speaks excellent English, he waved me 
to a seat beside him on a sofa and began to 
talk. 

“Iran is a ruin,” he said. “First military 
occupation, then rule by Mossadegh have left 
us with a shattered economy. We urgently 
need more money to pay our civil servants, 
our police, and our army. We need funds to 
increase our productivity by more irrigation, 
to repair our railroads, and main roads, to 
transform our army from an internal police 
to a national defense force. 

“Until we have repaired the damage of 
recent years, our people would never under- 
stand any discussion of common defense 
with Turks or Pakistanis. Our present job— 
I repeat—is rehabilitating our country. 

“In 1949,” the Shah continued, “I visited 
Washington and asked for American eco- 
nomic help. Had I got it, Iran would never, 
I feel sure, have come so close to utter ruin 
and communism. Now you are helping us. 

“It is up to you to decide whether you 
wish to tide us over until our oil revenues 
fill the gap. You have given Turkey a billion 
and a hif dollars. Iran could be equally 
important.” 

The new Prime Minister, Gen. Fazollah 
Zahedi, the man who arrested Mossadegh 
and put down the combined Communist and 
fanatical nationalist conspiracy just in time, 
also talked eloquently of economic aid from 
the United States, but did not answer my 
questions about common defense. 

This situation seems to leave the prob- 
lem of total Middle East defense very largely 
in the lap of the Shah. Foreigners insist 
that only he can give the popular backing 
to make the vital decisions, some of them 
unpopular, necessary to stabilize and 
strengthen his country. Moreover, he still 
must prove that he can rule Iran. The Shah 
is liked as an affable, well-meaning young 
man, but in the past he has been indecisive. 

From these countries of more or less un- 
certainty, I moved next to Turkey, where 
there is no doubt of national sympathies and 
capabilities. 

The most striking characteristic of new 
Turkey is determination. Modern Turks 
have decided that their country (a tenth the 
size of the United States and with only 22 
million people) is to be a great nation— 
and they are well on their way to making 
it so. 

Greatness requires that the Turks main- 
tain an army larger than they can afford— 
at present, 19 divisions, 13,000 men to & 
division. They acquired the means to sup- 
port such forces by becoming an ally of the 
United States and entering NATO. Since 
1947, United States taxpayers have invested 
about a billion and a half dollars in Turkey. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE SOVIET MENACE 

To deserve this money, the Turkish Re- 
public for almost 3 years stood at the end of 
the NATO line, exposed to the threatening 
might of the Soviet Union to the north and 
northeast and with only the political soft 
spots of Iran and the Arab countries to the 
east and south. But the Turks are not & 
timid people. Some two-thirds of the Turk- 
ish soldiers invalided home from Korea oF 
released after a of service volunteered 
to go back. 
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Former President Ismet Inonu, old, deaf, 
and wonderfully brash, confided to me at his 
Ankara home: “Our next task must be rais- 
ing the morale of our European allies to the 
jevel of America and Turkey.” 

The Turks are modeling their army on 
American lines. They are committed to 
partnership. President Celal Bayar, return- 
ing home from his visit to the United States, 
told his countrymen, “The Americans like us 
and have confidence in us just as we like 
them and rely upon them.” Prime Minister 
Adnan Memderes and opposition leader 
Kasim Gulek both made the same remarks: 
“Never forget that no matter how sharp our 
internal political struggles, they will not 
change Turkey's will to be a close friend of 
the United States.” 

All this helps explain why Turkey, once it 
was sure of American approval, took the 
initiative in starting the mountain-and- 
desert wall across southern Asia. Its first 
choice of an ally in the area was Pakistan. 
An army captain who showed me around 
Ankara remarked: “If we can get a few more 
such friends, we may avoid world war III.” 

Today Turkey—no longer end man, but key 
man—has become a sort of universal joint 
linking three defense groups: the 14-nation 
NATO, the Ankara Alliance (Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia), and the Turkish-Pakistani 
partnership, whose further development is 
Turkey’s chief diplomatic task in the days 
ahead. 

Pakistan’s rejection of neutrality has dis- 
pelled a nightmare of certain United States 
ambassadors (names withheld on request) — 
that India might succeed in creating a vast 
neutral belt from Indonesia to Egypt. Any 
neutral belt, they think, inevitably helps the 
Communists. 

But India’s Nehru has not abandoned his 
impracticable dream, as I learned when I 
called on him in New Delhi. “By arming 
Pakistan,” he told me, “you are involving a 
whole area that needs peace and economic 
improvement in a political dispute and per- 
haps in a new war. I do not see what you 
expect to get-out of it.” 

“Another deterrent to a possible Soviet 
attack.” 

“Local forces are no deterrent. The only 
real deterrent is Russia’s fear of war with 
America,” he declared. 

“That fear failed to prevent the Commu- 
nist attack in Korea,” I countered. 

“That was another matter. Now you will 
drive awakening young Asians into the Com- 
munist camp by seeming to seek Asian man 
power to fight your battles. If you really 
want peace, you should cease talking of al- 
liances, armament, and war. You should 
think peace, talk peace, and act peace.” 

“Mr. Prime Minister,” I broke in, “are you 
poe to stop armed aggression by incanta- 

in?” 


TALK OF WAR AND A-EOMBS CRITICIZED 


Nehru’s handsome face grew darker. “No 
and no. It is your Mr. Dulles who is using 
incantations—always talking of war and 
4A-bombs.” 

“I think Mr. Dulles wants peace as much 
as you do.” 

“Then he is on the wrong track,” Nehru 
retorted. At the door the Prime Minister 
said good-by and added: “Always remember, 
we must have peace at almost any price.” 
And he was gone. 

Some Americans and others argue that in 
arming Pakistan we are losing India. The 
truth is we never had India to lose, and 
United States officials in Asia expect no very 
serious reaction to the Pakistan agreements. 
Some even say that if the United States con- 
tinues to offer arms to India for the same 
anti-Communist purpose as to Pakistan, In- 
dia someday may decide to accept them and 
join the armed freedom front. 

Informed Americans in the Middle East 
will give you a guess that the cost of build- 
lng the Dulles line of defense will be a bil- 
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lion dollars over the next few years, but they 
agree that it is worth building. Back home 
I found no money estimates available from 
officials, but Vice President Nixon told me 
he considers the move “a necessary step in 
resisting Communist penetration.” 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, goes still further. 
In his office at the Pentagon, he said: “Our 
decision to bolster the Middle East was es- 
sential. If we had done nothing, the So- 
viets were almost sure to move into the area. 
They have had their eyes on it for a long 
time.” 

Every successful move we have made over 
the last 7 years—whether helping Greece or 
Turkey, breaking the Berlin blockade, oper- 
ating the Marshall plan, promoting NATO, 
or intervening to save the Republic of Ko- 
rea—has entailed the danger of major war. 

This danger is perhaps what Secretary 
Dulles had in mind when he said: 

“Sometimes it is necessary to take risks 
to win peace just as it is necessary in war to 
take risks to win victory.” 





Your Congressman Reports to You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
elected to the United States House of 
Representatives in 1948. During the 6 
years I have served in Congress I have 
attempted to maintain close communi- 
cation with the people of my district by 
reporting each week on my activities and 
on the actions taken by the Congress. I 
have done this for two reasons: first, 
because I believe that those who have 
honored me by selecting me as their 
representative are entitled to know the 
manner in which I have acted on their 
behalf; second, because I believe that in 
this American democracy of ours, politics 
is the business of all citizens and it is 
important that they know what is hap- 
pening in the Congress. 

The 83d Congress is drawing to a close. 
I think it is well to review some of its 
most important activities, and accord- 
ingly, I am presenting copies of the let- 
ters which I wrote on important subjects 
during the session: 

PROMOTION or CapT. HYMAN G. RICKOVER 

(Newsletter No. 124) 
. Pesrvuary 14, 1953. 

Since I wrote to you a few weeks ago re- 
specting the case of Capt. Hyman George 
Rickover, I wernt into the matter much more 
thoroughly and was even more appalled by 
the action of the admirals in having passed 
over him for promotion. Not only is he the 
acknowledged authority in the Navy on the 
application of atomic power to the propul- 
sion of naval vessels, but during World War 
II, he helped perfect so many electrical de- 
vice# that it is said a four-star admiral put 
the following note in Rickover’s service file. 
“This man has done more for the Navy from 
an engineering point of view than any other 
officer.” 

On Thursday’ I made a speech branding 
the action of the admirals as a shocking ex- 
ample of military waste and profligacy. By 
any reasonable standards that the admirais 
wanted to use, Rickover should have been 
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promoted, but because of the secrecy sur- 
rounding the proceedings of naval selection 
boards, nobody knows what happened. 
“For all we know,” I said, “for all even the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy, the Presi- 
dent of the United States knows, the stand- 
ards for promotion employed by the selec- 
tion board may be those recommended by 
Adm. Joseph Porter in Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Pinafore when he sings: 

“I polished up that handle so carefulee 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee.” 
And— 


“I thought so little they rewarded me 
By making me the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee.” 


Maybe it was an admiral's stepped-on toe 
with a long memory that deprived the Navy 
of Rickover’s services; or perhaps it was 
“convoy mentality.” This was a phrase I 
used to show the admirals’ refusal to permit 
any nonconformity. Under the rules of the 
wartime convoy system, no matter how fast 
a ship was capable of traveling, as long as 
it was part of the convoy it was compelled 
to reduce speed to equal that of the convoy’s 
slowest member. “Apparently,” I said, “the 
admirals have transferred that rule of the 
convoy to the field of officer selection.” 

In my opinion, the Rickover case is im- 
portant because we are in a new age, an 
atomic age, an age of new weapons and it 
is necessary that we recognize by promotion 
to top echelons officers who are scientists, 
as well as fighting men. President Eisen- 
hower recognized this in his book, Crusade 
in Europe, when he wrote: 

“Indred one of the most important char- 
acteristics of the successful officer today is 
his ability to continue changing his meth- 
ods, almost even his mental processes, in 
order to keep abreast of the constant change 
that modern science, working under the 
compelling urge of national self-preserva- 
tion, brings to the battlefield.” 

I suggested to the House that (1) naval 
selection boards which pass upon the pro- 
motions of engineering officers to admiral 
be made up of three civilians selected by 
the President from among the outstanding 
scientists and engineers in the country in 
addition to the admirals; (2) to eliminate 
complete secrecy by requiring that a steno- 
graphic record be made of the entire pro- 
ceedings of the board, with copies forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of Navy and Defense, and to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate. In the event of disagree- 
ment in the selection of the officers, such 
disagreement could be noted and attached 
to the stenographic report by minority mem- 
bers; (3) the President to have the power 
to substitute those approved by the minority 
in place of those approved by the majority 
if he so desires, rather than being restricted 
as he is now to vetoing the proceedings of 
the board and reconvening it. 





(Newsletter No. 127) 
Marcu 14, 1953. 

Congressman Dempsey of New Mexico ap- 
peared to be completely serious at lunch last 
week as he proposed petitioning the Atomic 
Energy Commission to postpone the ex- 
plosion of the atomic bomb scheduled for 
March 17. “For the last couple of centuries,” 
he said, “the Irish have had St. Patrick's 
day for their very own. It is the one day 
of the year when we make all the noise. 
Now the Atomic Energy Commission comes 
along and outdoes us with their bomb. It’s 
an outrage.” 

In my last newsletter to you I wrote “next 
week should write the ending—happy or 
unhappy—to the Rickover story.” This week 
the ending was written—a favorable ending 
which came quite suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. On March 5, I testified before the Sen- 
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ate Armed Services Committee. Four days 
later Senator SALTONSTALL, chairman of the 
committee, made public a letter dated 
March 6, which he had received from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Anderson, in which the 
Secretary stated that he was going to con- 
vene two selection boards. One board would 
meet for the purpose of recommending for 


retention for another year, engineering duty 
captains who were due to retire this June, in- 
cluding one who would be experienced and 
qualified in the fleld of atomic propulsive 
machinery. This is Rickover’s special field. 
The second selection board to which the 
Secretary referred would be convened in 
July for the purpose of selecting captains 
for promotion to rear admiral, one of whom 
would be required to be an engineering duty 
captain experienced and qualified in the field 
of atomic propulsive machinery. There is 
no doubt that the Secretary’s language is 
directed specifically toward rectifying the 
injustice done to Rickover and practically 
assures his promotion. 

The action proposed by the Secretary is 
unprecedented in the long history of the 
Navy. Never before has the Navy taken the 
unheard-of step of reviewing the case of a 
captain twice passed over for promotion to 
rear admiral. It marks the end of an in- 
tensive engagement which started on Jan- 
uary 22 when I took the floor to bring the 
Rickover case to the attention of the Con- 
gress. At that time, few conceded any hope 
for a favorable conclusion, and I myself 
stated that the odds were 99 to 1 against 
Rickover. Yet, I believed the Navy was so 
wrong that the fight must be made. On 
January 26 I sent copies of my speech to 
President Eisenhower and Senator SaLTon- 
STALL in order that they might be made aware 
of the situation. On February 12 I again 
made a speech to the House, this time for 
an hour, in which I requested the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to withhold con- 
firmation of the officers recommended for 
appointment by the selection board until 
the committee had an opportunity to assure 
itself that the Navy’s atomic vessels pro- 
gram project would not be jeopardized by 
Rickover's retirement. I sent copies of the 
speech to President Eisenhower, to Senator 
SALTONSTALL and to all members of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. On February 
18, when the new story broke that Time 
magazine and Michael Amrine, of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, declared that 
their stories on the atomic submarine had 
been held up by the Navy, one for 67 days and 
the other for 15 days, I again took the floor 
to protest against the Navy's censorship of 
Rickover’s part in the development of the 
atomic sub. On March 2 I addressed the 
House again, this time for an hour and a 
half, on the necessity for the prompt and 
successful completion of the atomic vessels 
project to national security and urging Rick- 
over’s retention as head of the program in 
order that it continue to move forward un- 
impeded. On that day, too, I gained an 
ally in the fight when Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, who had been a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
agreed to join with me in testifying before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee which 
had decided to defer confirmation of all 
promotions to admiral until it could check 
the Rickover case. On March 5, I testified 
before the committee for more than an hour. 
The Secretary's letter was revealed on 
March 9. 


This is the log of the engagement. From 
Senator Joun C. Srennis, of Mississippl, 
whom I had never met before be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee, I re- 
ceived the following letter this week: 

“DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Yates: Again I 
want to congratulate you most heartily on 
your splendid presentation of the Rickover 
matter to our committee. Also I want to 
congratulate you on the results obtained, 
which seem to me to be a splendid solution 
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for the time being, and this is about as far 
as Secretary Anderson could have gone.” 
Let’s call the Senator’s more-than-gener- 
ous commendation a ribbon for the Rickover 
campaign. 
Sincerely yours, 
Srmwwer R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


TIDELANDS GIVEAWAY 
(Newsletter No. 130) 


Aprit 4, 1953. 

The tidelands bill is like a hardy biennial 
plant. It raises its oily head every 2 years 
with each new Congress. In previous years 
when it was approved by the House and the 
Senate, President Truman cut it down with 
his veto, and its supporters could never 
rally enough strength to revive it and over- 
ride the President. But this year, with the 
indication by President Eisenhower that he 
will approve the legislation, the bill prom- 
ises to attain full flower and to bear fruit 
for the coastal States. 

Since the first decision in 1947 of the 
United States Supreme Court, holding that 
the Federal Government has a paramount 
right to the submerged lands immediately 
seaward of the low-water shoreline, and to 
their oil deposits, representatives of Texas, 
Louisiana, and California have led a drive 
for a bill to change the law by conveying the 
Federal Government’s interest to the States. 
It is understandable that these representa- 
tives should press for legislation so bene- 
ficial to their States. It is not so under- 
standable, however, that the President of 
the United States, representing the people of 
all 48 States, should favor legislation which 
conveys the property belonging to the people 
of all 48 States, to the people of only 3. 
It is equally difficult to understand why every 
Republican Member of the House from IIlli- 
nois, excepting only Congressman McVey, 
should vote for the bill when it passed the 
House last week. The effect of their vote 
was to approve the relinquishment of the 
proprietary rights of their Illinois constitu- 
ents in the submerged oil resources—some 
$50 billion worth at least—to the people of 
three coastal States. States’ rights? What of 
the rights of the people of the State of 
Tlinois? 

Senator Hr has proposed that the oil re- 
sources be developed for the benefit of all 
the schoolchildren of the Nations. Others 
have urged that the oil deposits be conserved 
in the interests of national defense. Others 
have recommended that the oil wealth be 
exploited to substantially reduce our national 
debt. If the bill passes, as it undoubtedly 
will, these become only suggestions of what 
might have been. 

During the debate on Monday and Tues- 
day, I made four speeches against the bill 
pointing out the many deceptions used by 
those who favor the bill to obtain its passage. 
The first was in calling the bill itself the 
“Tidelands bill’’ because the tidelands—the 
land lying between the high and low water 
marks on the shores of the ocean—were not 
even involved in the legislation. Everybody 
admits that the States own title to this strip 
of land and to inland waters such as rivers, 
lakes, and bays. Confusion began when pro- 
ponents of the bill began to designate the 
submerged lands lying seaward 3 miles from 
the low-water mark as tidelands in order to 
identify such lands as State owned because 
of the name. “This is no tidelands bill,” 
Isaid. “This bill could with much more jus- 
tice be called the tri-States misappropriation 
bill. It seeks to misappropriate the Nation’s 
wealth for the benefit of Texas, Louisiana, 
and California. Talk about pouring oil on 
troubled waters—this bill will pour the oil 
wealth of 48 States into the tanks of only 3.” 

I pointed out two instances of the scare 
warfare used by the attorney general of Tex- 
as in an effort to win Illinois to Texas’ side of 
the controversy. The first was a letter to the 
bankers financing Chicago’s new filtration 
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plant by raising questions as to the title to 
the land under Lake Michigan. Former Cor- 
poration Counsel Joseph F. Grossman de- 
scribed the effort for what it was: “* * « 
propaganda designed to free the States bor- 
dering upon the oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico from interference by the United 
States in the exploitation of all resources 
under those waters.” The second was a let- 
ter written by the same Attorney General of 
Texas to Senator Paut Dove tas, stating that 
Dovetas’ position in opposition to the bill 
would destroy the title of Illinois to the 
land underlying Lake Michigan. A copy of 
the letter was read to Douc.as in the Senate 
by a Senator from Florida. Dovcias an- 
swered: “I thank the Senator for calling my 
attention to a letter which I have not yet re- 
ceived. The Senator seems to have more 
information about my correspondence than 
I possess.” 

Congressman BENDER made a two-sentence 
speech during the debate: “Mr. Speaker, I 
think we decided this issue with the last 
election. Now let’s vote.” I believe Bennre 
Was wrong. Tidelands will still be an issue 
in the next election. 

Sincerely yours, 
Smney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


A Report to My District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that the people of my district should 
have a full report of my accomplish- 
ments for them in the Congress during 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
Therefore, I submit the following: 


A Congressman is an employee of the 
people. As your employee this is the 
second annual report. Government, 
which has grown enormously in recent 
years, should, I believe, be brought closer 
to the people. In order to help my 
neighbors, friends, and constituents have 
a greater understanding of the hap- 
penings in Washington, I have written 
a weekly column for the newspapers, 
engaged in weekly broadcasts, mailed 
out special legislative reports, and spoken 
at as many gatherings, of every descrip- 
tion, as physically possible. 

This session of the 83d Congress is 
over. I am proud to say that I had at 
least a small part in its accomplish- 
ments. But what are its accomplish- 
ments? It would be far too long a re- 
port, were one to list the hundreds of 
votes cast so I intend to touch on only 
eight of the many issues. All were part 
of the President’s program and all were 
vigorously supported by me. In addi- 
tion to this I shall report to you the 
supplemental work. done exclusively for 
your benefit locally. 

On the national scene: 

First. The Truman budget, fiscal 1954, 
was reduced 61 percent. Seven billion 
one hundred million dollars less than 
former President Truman predicted for 
this year, fiscal 1955. 

Second. A tax bill was passed granting 
cut in income and excise taxes, amount- 
ing to $7.5 billion, 
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Third. The States were given title to 
and control of the submerged oil lands 
as opposed to Federal ownership and 
control. 

Fourth. A flexible farm bill was passed. 

Fifth. Economic controls were voted 
out the window; no depression has come 
as predicted by the prophets of doom 
and gloom, but, rather, the reverse is 
true—we have genuine prosperity. 

Sixth. The St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
gram was enacted after 30 years of fail- 
ure in prior Congresses. 

Seventh. A new social-security bill 
was passed, giving coverage to 10 mil- 
lion additional people, as well as raising 
the amount of the individual benefits. 

Eighth. The Congress enacted new 
stringent anti-Communist internal se- 
curity laws, and the party itself was 
outlawed. 

In addition to these specific Measures, 
President Eisenhower fulfilled the spe- 
cial campaign pledge to take us out of 
war. For the very first time in 15 years 
our Nation is operating on a full peace- 
time economy—capacity employment 
exists, and jobs are safe—business is ex- 
cellent. 

As the President said several days ago: 

We have halted inflation. The purchasing 
power of the dollar has varied only one-half 
of 1 percent in the past 8 months, 


Because of this one who is usually an 
arch opponent of the Republican Party, 
Columnist Doris Fleeson, had this to say 
several weeks ago: : 

Democrats who a few months ago were 
supremely confident that they would romp 
home in the House and win narrow control 
in the Senate are today full of misgivings. 
They are banking on the economic recession 
and slipping farm prices. Now the admin- 
istration’s attitude of confidence in both 
areas has infected them. Eisenhower’s 
spokesmen are not merely talking confi- 
dence; they are betting it. 


These important national policies 
have had their direct effect on the peo- 
ple of Long Island, who are now more 
numerous and more prosperous than 
ever before. For example, I predict in 
the building field alone we will have 
greater expansion, hard as it may be to 
believe, than any prior time. 

But what of the local and personal is- 
sues presented, supported and under- 
taken by your Congressman? The fol- 
lowing 22 points outline the work ac- 
complished for you on the local front: 

First. Promised funds for the mainte- 
nance of Fire Island Inlet. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has scheduled an en- 
gineer dredge for the inlet by mid-Sep- 
tember. 

Second. Promised a fight to the end 
for the establishment on a permanent 
basis of the Kings Point Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy in Nassau County. The 
bill passed the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, cleared 
the all-powerful Rules Committee, and 
then passed the House on July 30. The 
bill has been bottled up in the Senate. 

Third. Obtained approval for the es- 
tablishment of new post offices in the 
First Congressional District, as well as 
the installation of city delivery and the 
establishment of new R. F. D. routes in 
Many towns and villages. This repre- 
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sents the first such effective changes in 
10 years. 

Fourth. Sponsored what became 
known as the Wainright bill (H. R. 
8647). It passed the House on June 7, 
1954, and the Senate on August 16, 1954. 
This measure stopped seizure of small 
craft by Customs when boat owners add 
safety features to their vessels at Coast 
Guard’s request. This bill is part of a 
complete revision of all Coast Guard 
regulations to provide greater safety at 
sea. 

Fifth. Obtained first class status for 
the Suffolk County Air Base at West- 
hamption, including a permanent hous- 
ing program which passed the House on 
July 29, 1954. 

Sixth. Reduced danger and firing 
hazard at Montauk Point from the 
United States Army AA battery stationed 
there. Public hearings on this subject 
—_ held at Montauk in the winter of 

954. 

Seventh. Reviewed the Government’s 
choice of Calverton as an airfield site. 
This investigation perpetuated a change 
in site checking methods by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Eighth. Halted runway extension con- 
struction at MacArthur Air Field in the 
Lake Ronkonkoma area based on the 
petition of local residents. Hearings in- 
dicated there would be no substantial 
benefit to national defense by this ex- 
pensive construction program. 

Ninth. Succeeded in having four pri- 
vate immigration bills passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President in behalf of Mrs. Nathalie Illi- 
ine, of Halesite; Miss Dorothy Sonya 
Goldschmidt, of East Northport; Theo- 
dora Sammartino, adopted daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Sammartino, of 
Islip; Alexander Ptsche; the husband of 
Mrs. Frieda Petsche of Northport. The 
passage of these four bills makes it pos- 
sible for these fine families, heretofore 
separated because of a technicality in the 
immigration laws to be reunited in these 
United States. 

Tenth. Obtained special funds for 
golden nematode research. Interceded 
continually with Secretary of Agriculture 
so that potato farmers would be taken 
out of competition with subsidized farm- 
ers of the South and West using diverted 
acreage. Stopped Cuban embargo on 
Long Island potatoes. 

Eleventh. Have been successful in ob- 
taining visas for admission to the United 
States and in expediting issuance of pass- 
ports for over 380 people. 

Twelfth. Obtained 10 appointments 
to United States Military Academy, and 
the United States Naval Academy, and 
the United States Air Force Academy. 
This is the greatest number in the his- 
tory of the First Congressional District. 

Thirteenth. Made weekly reports to 
the people by radio and through the 
press. Many leaders in Government have 
been guests on my radio program. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and executive branch 
will write a number of my weekly articles 
in the months ahead. 

Fourteenth. Obtained, by intercession 
with the Secretary of Interior and in con- 
junction with the New York State Con- 
servation Commissioner, a separate wild- 
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fowl shooting season for Long Island. 
Local hunters have been striving for a 
Long Island season ever since the event 
of hunting laws. 

Fifteenth. Insisted on special safety 
precautions for the Plum Island Animal 
Research Laboratory; conducted a safety 
inspection with the former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Army and other 
qualified officials. 

Sixteenth. Presented, with Congress- 
man MarTIN Diss, of Texas, and Con- 
gressman CHARLES KERSTEN, of Wiscon- 
sin, an anti-Communist information 
series. 

Seventeenth. Made 2 overseas mis- 
sions for our Government; 1 to the 
Orient in 1953, and another as a con- 
gressional representative at the inau- 
guration of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Eighteenth. Presented to the Suffolk 
County Board of Supervisors a histor- 
ical American flag that flew from the 
dome of the Capitol on the day of the 
inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as President of the United States. 

Nineteenth. Sponsored a district-wide 
Americanism essay contest, offering as 
a prize a parchment copy of the new 
oath of allegiance, personally signed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Twentieth. Met with the President of 
the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Sir Winston 
Churchill, at the White House on Friday; 
June 25, 1954. 

Twenty-first. Polled, at my own ex- 
pense, the voters of the First District in 
order to obtain their views on the great 
issues of the day. Only by report such 
as this, of administration and individual 
action, may the people exercise intelli- 
gently their previous vote. 

Twenty-second. Worked in conjunc- 
tion with the Suffolk and Nassau officials 
on the rehabilitation program for the 
Long Island Railroad. 

My office in Washington, D. C., will 
remain. open, in competent hands, for 
the use of those having problems in the 
Capital. Also, I shall have an office in 
Huntington and Wainscott, Long Island, 
where I can be reached by those wish- 
ing to see me on any matter. It has been 
a pleasure to serve you, and it is certain 
that you as my employer are entitled 
to pass judgment on these activities. 





Alcide de Gasperi: Soldier, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
expected and untimely death of the for- 
mer premier of Italy, Mr. Alcide de Gas- 
peri is a great loss to the free world. 
Particularly will he be missed at this 
time when EDC appears to be in dire 
need of leaders of his stature. He was 
one of Europe’s stanchest supporters of 
European unity and a key exponent of 
EDC. 
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Mr. de Gasperi led Italy from fascism 
through the Communist crisis and out 
of postwar chaos to a democratic pattern 
of government. His coalition govern- 
ment has nurtured the cooperation de- 
veloped between Italy and the free world. 
He was a bitter foe of the Communists 
and has worked unceasingly in the battle 
against the Communist and neo-Fascist 
factions in his land. His untiring efforts 
have laid a foundation upon which the 
future of Italy is most promising. 

In the passing of Mr. Alcide de Gasperi 
the United States has lost a proven 
friend, the free world a leading spokes- 
man, and his beloved country an out- 
standing statesman. 

May the good Lord grant him eternal 
rest. 





Your Congressman Reports to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I present copies of several news- 
detters I have sent to my constituents 
during the 83d Congress: 

HovUsING 
(Newsletter No. 141) 
JuLy 29, 1953. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
only a disagreement on the conference re- 
port on an important bill will prevent an 
adjournment by August 1. As quitting time 
nears, the Members are not disposed to re- 
commit any of the conference reports, be- 
cause they know that a stubborn group of 
conferees can keep Congress in session in- 
definitely. However, when the independent 
offices appropriations conference report came 
back to the floor last week, I made the fight 
to send it back to conference because the 
conferees had undertaken the destruction 
of the public-housing program. Although 
the report provided for the construction 
of 20,000 public-housing units during the 
mext fiscal year, there was also included a 
clause which prohibited the Public Housing 
Administration from entering into any new 
contracts with local housing authorities 
without the further approval of the Congress. 

I told the House that I had voted against 
the conference report and refused to sign it 
because I considered it to be one of the 
rankest pieces of discriminatory legislation 
I had seen. “It hits hardest against the lit- 
tle fellow,” I said, “the low-income family 
which cannot afford to pay for homes or 
apartments under present conditions.” In 
this report the low-income family gets prac- 
tically no help from its Government. On 
the other hand, those who can afford to buy 
houses get all the subsidies and all the as- 
sistance provided for by the Public Housing 
Act of 1949. * * * This bill should not be 
limited only to a rehabilitation of property; 
it must contain the opportunity for rehabili- 
tation of people, too. 

I pointed out further that the action of 
the conferees meant delaying if not killing 
many slum-clearance projects, because such 
projects cannot be approved unless housing 
is available for those being evicted. I read 
to the House the telegram of Pred Kramer, 
a leading Chicago realtor, which expressed 
the hope that funds would be made available 
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for the continuance of the public-housing 
program. Mr. Kramer’s telegram stated: “As 
we sponsor and are vitally interested in pri- 
vate enterprise’s participation in the slum 
clearance and redevelopment program in 
Chicago, it is particularly vital that we have 
some public housing for relocation purposes 
Relocation is really the key for slum clear- 
ance these days.” 

During the debate, Majority Leader Hat- 
LECK, of Indiana, rose to read a letter from 
President Eisenhower, which indicated that 
the President had reversed his previous 
recommendation to continue the public 
housing program at an annual level of 35,000 
units and had approved the action of the 
eonferees. I challenged HaLtitecx: “Does not 
the gentleman think the President of the 
United States ought to stop retreat- 
ing? * * * Certainly General Eisenhower 
ought to stabilize his lines and not retreat 
any more.” HALLEcK replied: “If the gen- 
tleman wants to take issue with the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the position 
he has taken, he may go ahead and do so. 
I am not going to.” Certainly, under the 
circumstances I believe that issue should be 
taken with the President. If he makes a 
definite recommendation to the Congress on 
an important matter for the purpose of in- 
fluencing congressional opinion and intend- 
ing that action be taken in accordance with 
his views, in the absence of some compelling 
reason, why should he not stand his ground? 
Why should he change his mind? The con- 
ference report was approved by the House by 
a@ vote of 239 to 161. 

Another conference report which came up 
involved appropriations for the civil func- 
tions of the Army. This is the bill that pro- 
vides funds for river and harbor improve- 
ments. Congressman JENSEN, of Iowa, 
looked quite dejected as he asked the Mem- 
bers to help him by voting for a $2,800,000 
appropriation. The story he told was a very 
sad one. It seems that the Missouri River 
had left its channel in his district and wan- 
dered away. The residents of his district 
had invested $2.5 million to construct a toll 
bridge across the old channel because the 
Army engineers had informed them that the 
river could be captured and returned to its 
Previous bounds. The people now wanted 
the Army engineers to move the river back 
to its original channel at a total cost to the 
Government of about $9 million. Congress- 
man Hanp, of New Jersey, a member of the 
subcommittee kept a straight face as he de- 
scribed the situation: “We are faced with a 
rather unique problem here. Instead of 
building a bridge over the river, we are sup- 
posed to build a river under the bridge.” 
The Members felt sorry for JENsEN, but they 
nevertheless voted down his amendment. It 
is said by those who are familiar with this 
region that as the Missouri rolls past the 
point closest to the bridge, there is a sound 
like gurgling laughter as it looks toward the 
beautiful and lonesome structure now 
spanning a dusty gravel bed. 


Many of you have written to me inquir- 


ing about the conclusion of the case of Capt. 
Hyman George Rickover. I Know you will be 
delighted to learn that this week it was 
recommended that he be promoted to rear 
admiral. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sroner R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


_—— 


SHOOTING In THE Houses 
(Newsletter No. 145) 


Marce 3, 1954. 
Members of the House are frequently 
called upon to escort friends or members of 
their families to seats in the visitors’ gal- 
leries that overlook the floor of the House 
of Representatives. Usually they will sit 
there for a few moments of conversation to 


identify the Congressman speaking on the 
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fioor, or to point out the parliamentary ma- 
neuvering, or to explain the bill being dis- 
cussed. Sitting there makes them all feel 
good, the Congressmen as well as the visitors, 
for it makes them feel as though they are 
really watching American democracy in ac- 

There seemed to be nothing unusual about 
the galleries last Monday. Suddenly a 
series of sharp cracks like a bunch of fire- 
crackers being exploded startled the House. 
All proceedings were halted while everyone 
turned immediately toward the far corner 
of the galleries, and there in horror they saw 
three men and a woman standing with guns 
in their hands shooting into the mass of 
Congressmen below. The woman held a 
long automatic revolver with both hands and 
sprayed the House with bullets until her 
ammunition ran out. Then she waved a 
Puerto Rican flag aloft and tossed it over 
the railing, crying, “Viva Puerto Rico.” 

It was all over in less than a minute but 
in that brief period more than 20 shots spat- 
tered into the walls, into the ceiling, into 
the seats—and into 5 Congressmen. Con- 
gressman Morano, of Connecticut, was sit- 
ting on the aisle near the Speaker’s Lobby, 
which is the main corridor. When the gun- 
fire exploded almost over his head, he raced 
for the exit and hurled himself through the 
doors. As he swung them open, a deep voice 
immediately behind him gasped, “They got 
me.” and Congressman Ben Jensen of Iowa 
stumbled and fell with a bullet in his back. 
A few seconds earlier, JENSEN had been stand- 
ing next to Morano. Congressman KEAT- 
Inc, of New York, thought they were firing 
blank cartridges and continued to watch the 
shooting until Congressman BeEnrTLer, of 
Michigan, who was standing next to him, 
gasped and collapsed into the center aisle 
with a bullet through his lung. Congress- 
man Patron, of Arizona, was called off the 
floor by a page to answer a telephone call. 
As he walked through the door a bullet 
pierced the seat he had just occupied and 
severed an artery in the leg of Congressman 
Roserts of Alabama, who was sitting in the 
next row behind. Percy Priest, of Tennessee, 
pulled Roserts to the floor, then removed his 
own tie and applied it as a tourniquet to 
RosBErts’ leg. Majority Whip Lzs Arenps was 
unaware that any thing was happening until 
a shot whistled by his ear and imbedded it- 
self in the table where he was sitting, 
sprinkling him with splinters. Congressman 
Canrretp, of New Jersey, was showered with 
plaster when a bullet hit the ceiling above 
him. Four or five bullets spattered into 
the paneled wall a few feet above the heads of 
the pages. 

Tom Iorlo is the Democratic pair clerk. 
He was talking to Congressman Fatton, of 
Maryland, near the pages’ bench in the rear 
of the House when it appeared that a rollcall 
vote would be demanded. [Iorio left Faion 
and went to his desk near the Speaker's 
rostrum to set up voting pairs for Members 
who were absent. When the shooting 
started, he leaned across his desk to see who 
had set off the fireworks. Lew Deschler, the 
Parliamentarian, pulled him back crying, 
“Get back, you fool—those are real shots.” 
In the rear of the Chamber, Congressman 
Fation fell to the floor with a bullet in his 
hip. 

When the Were overcome and dis- 
armed, the Members got up from the floor 
and straggled in from the corridors. Dr. 
Calver, the congressional physician and his 
two assistants, rushed in to help the 
wounded. An icy numbness gripped every- 
body as they looked down at those lying 
on .the floor. Brenrizr, ashen faced, quiet, 
very seriously hurt; Jensen, white, too, also 
badly hurt; Davis, of Tennessee, with his leg 
propped up and with friends holding hand- 
kerchiefs to both sides of his calf where the 
bullet had gone ; Roserts bleeding 
freely in spite of the tourniquet; and FaLLow 
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looking around and waiting for the stretcher 
pearers. Many of the Congressman drew 
deep and nervous breaths as they looked at 
their injured colleagues. One of them voiced 
the sentiment of all when he said softly, 
“There but for the grace of God go I.” 

There was not so much a feeling of anger 
as of amazement. It was incredible, unbe- 
lievable that this thing should take place in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives—and yet there it was. The first incli- 
nation was for more rigid security measures; 
more severe checking of visitors; more 
armed guards scattered throughout the gal- 
leries—perhaps a bulletproof plate glass 
between the gallery railing and the ceiling. 
But there was a feeling of sadness, too. For 
the first time in the long history of the 
House, there had been a violent disruption 
of the open and friendly relationship be- 
tween the people watching their Government 
at work and their elected representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 
(Newsletter No. 146) 


MarcH 12, 1954. 

There are Many congressional committees 
that you never hear about because they per- 
form their work in a quiet, efficient, and ob- 
jective manner. There are others whose ac- 
tivities are constantly emblazoned across 
the front pages of your daily newspapers. It 
may have been such a committee which 
prompted the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge to reply as he did when he was asked 
to comment on the work of congressional in- 
vestigating committees. “Perhaps the best 
way to answer your question,” he said, “‘is to 
tell you about my friend Si Hoskins. As I 
was out walking one lovely spring morning, 
I saw Si sitting contentedly on the grassy 
bank of astream. ‘Si,’ I asked, ‘what are you 
doing?’ ‘Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘I’m paid to 
shoot the muskrats. They are ruining the 
dam.’ There was a muskrat swimming in 
the water near him and I cried: “Hey, Si, 
there’s one now—why don’t you shoot?’ Si 
looked at the swimming animal, looked back 
at me and puffed a tranquil cloud of smoke 
into the air from his pipe. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘do 
you really think I should shoot that muskrat 
and lose my job?’” 

Certainly the Senator’s opinion could not 
have been intended to apply to all investiga- 
tions, for he must have been aware of the 
splendid work performed by the committee 
headed by his colleague, Senator Walsh, 
which exposed the Teapot Dome scandal. 
Similarly, in recent years, there have been re- 
strained, well-regulated hearings, as, for ex- 
ample, those conducted by Senator Russe. 
and a Senate Armed Services subcommittee 
into the dismissal of General MacArthur 
from his command in Korea; by Senator 
FULBRIGHT and a Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommittee into the work of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; by Repre- 
sentatives CHELF and KEaTING, one a Demo- 
crat and one a Republican, into certain ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice. There 
is no question but that the power to investi- 
gate and report back to the Congress for ac- 
tion is a most potent and necessary tool of 
democratic Government. 

Yet, it must be equally apparent that the 
power to investigate, like the power to tax, is 
the power to destroy. Those who wield the 
tremendous powers of government must have 
& constant and complete appreciation of the 
great responsibility which is theirs and must 
avoid abusing their authority. Investigative 
activities which are sensational, politically 
inspired, or keyed to the personal ambitions 
of the committee chairman, where reckless 
accusations are made without reasonable 
foundation in fact, will be terribly destruc- 
tive not only of personal reputation and eco- 
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nomic livelihood, but destructive as well, of 
the confidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment and in their basic institutions. It is a 
sad commentary when newspapers carry 
headlines such as the one which appeared 
recently: “Velde Committee Clears Clergy.” 
One would believe that the contrary would 
be true, that if there were to be a judgment, 
that it would be the ministers who should sit 
in judgment upon the congressional com- 
mittee. 

Despite the fact that Members of Congress 
are becoming more and more aware of public 
disapproval of the shortcomings of congres- 
sional committees, it is rare that they will 
do more than criticize them. A few weeks 
ago, the question of providing funds for two 
such committees came before the House. 
Although the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was criticized for publicity seek- 
ing; for the failure of its chairman to observe 
the committee’s own rules when he author- 
ized, without consulting the committee, the 
subpenaing of former President Truman; for 
taking no responsibility for the testimony it 
received and published in its hearings, it was 
granted funds to carry on its work. There is 
a general feeling that the committee is work- 
ing in a much more objective way than it has 
in the past. Amazingly enough, however, a 
subcommittee of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee which wanted funds to 
investigate racketeering in labor unions, was 
rebuffed. Perhaps it was the fact that its 
project invaded the jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, which 
is now studying the same subject; perhaps 
it was the fact that Chairman Ciare Horr- 
MAN, of Michigan, who is chairman of the 
full committee, objected to the granting of 
such funds to the subcommittee; perhaps the 
House wanted to cut down on the growing 
number of investigations and for the moment 
agreed with Senator Lodge. At any rate, the 
committee's project came to a sudden end 
when its request for funds was voted down. 

Maybe progress is being made. In an 
earlier Congress, according to the book His- 
tory and Procedure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Alexander, the following inci- 
dent took place: “When Reuben Whitney 
was before a committee of investigation in 
1837, Bailie Peyton, of Tennessee, taking 
offense at one of his answers, threatened him 
fiercely and when he rose to claim the com- 
mittee’s protection, Mr. Peyton, with due 
and appropriate profanity, shouted: ‘You 
shan’t say one word while you are in this 
room. If you do, I will put you to death.’ 
The chairman, Henry A. Wise, added: ‘Yes; 
this insolence is insufferable.’ As both of 
these gentlemen were armed with deadly 
weapons, the witness could hardly be blamed 
for not wanting to testify before the com- 
mittee again.” ° 

Your friend, 
Srpney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 





Famed Louisiana Foods and the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, Louisiana is famed for good eat- 
ing, and south Louisiana, in which the 
Third Congressional District is situated, 
is the most famous of all. We have in 
particular the best seafoods and our 
Louisiana shrimp, which my district is a 
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leader, are most delicious. As a great 
number of our people are of French 
descent, they inherit a love for good food 
and know best how to prepare dishes that 
not only delight the palate but are most 
unusual as well. 

Even in the military field my constitu- 
ents continue to carry out the best tradi- 
tions of cooking, as will be noted from 
an article appearing in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune relative to the National 
Guard Company, of Breaux Bridge, La., 
in attendance at the annual summer en- 
campment of the 39th Infantry Division, 
Louisiana-Arkansas National Guard, at 
Camp Polk, La. This article clearly 
shows why the Breaux Bridge Guards- 
men and their chief, Sgt. Leon Castille, 
are the envy of other companies and their 
chefs. Sergeant Castille sees to it that 
his men continue to enjoy real French 
cooking while away from home, with 
such tempting items as rice and gravy, 
French pastry, French drip coffee, and 
other specialties. 

I believe that the more and more fa- 
miliar our Armed Forces become with 
Louisiana shrimp and rice and our other 
famous delicacies, there will be a great 
demand for these items in the service 
menus, and in fact I am advised that 
they are steadily increasing in popularity 
among the military ranks. I offer the 
following item, which I have previously 
mentioned, as a source of guidance and 
inspiration to all our military organiza- 
tions: 


Foop To DELIGHT THE PRENCH PALATE SPE- 
CIALTY OF BREAUX BrRipGE CHEF 


(By Pvt. Gerald Bodet, PIO, 39th Infantry 
Division) 


Camp Pox, La., August 15.—The French 
have always upheld the special label of 
unique when it comes to matters of food. 

That still holds true for Americans of 
French descent. 

And it especially holds true for Americans 
of French descent attending the 2-week sum- 
mer encampment here of the 39th Infantry 
Division, Louisiana-Arkansas National Guard. 

A good case in point is Sfc. Leon Castille, 
mess sergeant for Breaux Bridge’s Co. F, of 
the 156th Infantry Regiment. 

The 156th is one of the 3 infantry regi- 
ments that compose the 39th Infantry Divi- 
sion. 

Sergeant Castille, who still makes free with 
his expressions in French despite his native 
American birth, is 2 master chef in the south 
Louisiana tradition. 

His mess hall is unique among Army eating 
halls, from his rice and gravy special to his 
fresh-dripped coffee—available at any min- 
ute of the working day—and into the night. 

To prepare mess is almost a family job for 
Sergeant Castille and his 165 French-speak- 
ing guardsmen from Breaux Bridge and the 
surrounding area. 

Each year a collection of $1 per man is 
made to buy supplements to the Army food. 

With this money the sergeant can purchase 
500 pounds of rice, plus quantities of sugar, 
onions, hot sauce, and artificial drink flavor- 
ing. 
Por the discriminating coffee drinker, Ser- 
geant Castille has constructed a 3-gallon cof- 
fee pot, and drips fresh coffee daily. The 
pot’s strainer was made from a piece of 
stovepipe and screen. 

Sergeant Castille’s coffeepot is merely an 
example of how much like home the cook- 

is. 
*~ preparing the rice and gravy, the men’s 
favorite dish, Sergeant Castille lets the well- 
seasoned gravy simmer 4 hours, to be sure 
no flour taste remains. 


* 
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If the seasoning isn’t Just right, hot sauce 
is near at hand. 

His homemade pie with crisp, brown crust 
is an especially prepared dessert well worth 
waiting for. 

Sergeant Castille himself is married and 
has three children. He likes Army life be- 
cause, as he says, “A boy grows into a man 
faster in the Army than anyplace else.” 

During World War II he served 20 months 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to get his first 
taste of life in khaki. 

It was there also that soldiers first tasted 
the sergeant’s food, for in the last 8 months 
of service he was cook. 

His hometown of Breaux Bridge is a friend- 
ly little French settlement of 1,700, and is 
situated near Lafayette. 

He is often called on by the townspeople 
to cook for barbecues or benefit dinners, and 
on Sundays prepares the family supper. 

Many people are curious to know why he 
doesn't swap his filling station for a restau- 
rant, but Sergeant Castille is quite happy 
with his present occupation and doesn’t 
think it’s time for a change. 

His aim is to remain in the National Guard 
as cook for some 11 more years and become 
eligible for his pension. 

Until then, soldiers of Company FP, 156th 
Regiment, will go on saying “C’est si bon” 
when chow is served. 


Major Provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the numerous requests coming to me 
and to other Members of the House from 
throughout the country for information 
on the Agricultural Act of 1954, the staff 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
at the direction of the chairman, has 
prepared a summary of the major pro- 
visions of this general farm legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress. In 
order that the information on this im- 
portant legislation might have the widest 
possible dissemination, I am placing this 
summary in the Recorp: 

THe AGRICULTURAL Act or 1954 
1. BASIC CROPS 

This legislation establishes a flexible price 
support program at 824 to 90 percent of par- 
ity for the 1955 crops of wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice. In 1956 and thereafter 
the support level of these crops will be at 75 
to 90 percent of parity, unless Congress takes 
action to change these flexible levels. The 
support level of the sixth basic crop, tobacco, 


supported through the current year, 
several years past, at 90 percent of 
These new provisions are made with 
to specified basic crops: 

Corn 


Repeal of existing marketing quota 
retaining 


consumption plus exports to 15 percent. 
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Wheat 


(a) Commercial area: A definition of the 
noncommercial wheat-producing area, the 
purpose being that producers in the commer- 
cial wheat area would be subject to acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas when re- 
quired by law, while producers in the non- 
commercial area would not be subject to 
these limitations and would receive only 75 
percent of the level of support accorded pro- 
ducers in the commercial area. The non- 
commercial area will consist of States that 
plant 25,000 or less acres of wheat annually. 
According to the best information available 
at this time, this will place in the noncom- 
mercial area the 12 States, Alabama, Ari- 
zona Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

(b) Proclamation date: The latest date on 
which the Secretary may proclaim wheat- 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments is 
changed from July 15 to May 15. 

(c) Wheat producers in recognized sum- 
mer fallow areas who practice summer fal- 
lowing are given special consideration in 
setting wheat allotments to assure equitable 
treatment as compared with those wheat- 
growers in summer fallow areas who do not 
practice summer fallowing. 

(d) The allowance for carryover in the 
normal supply is increased from 15 to 20 
percent of domestic consumption plus ex- 
ports. 

(e) Surrender of acreage: Any part of a 
1955 farm acreage allotment can be volun- 
tarily surrendered and reapportioned to other 
farms in the county or, if not needed in the 
county, transferred to the State committee 
for reapportionment. Such surrendered 
acreage for the purposes of farm history shall 
be regarded as having been planted on the 
farm from which it was transferred rather 
than on the farms to which the allotment 
was transferred. 

Cotton 

Wider discretion was given to county com- 
mittees in allotting cotton on a basis of the 
history of plantings on individual farms. In 
addition the county committee may limit 
any farm acreage allotment to not more than 
50 percent of the cropland on the farm. 
The new legislation makes permanent a tem- 
porary provision in present law that a cot- 
ton farmer may voluntarily surrender any 
of his cotton allotment he does not intend to 
plant, for reallocation in his county or State, 
with such surrendered acreage being counted 
in the history of his own farm for the pur- 
poses of computing future acreage allot- 
ments. 

Peanuts 

The legislation as finally approved makes 
no change as to acreage allotments or penal- 
ties. 

Rice 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
make a study of multiple-price systems as 
applied to rice and report to Congress there- 
on by March 1, 1955. 

2. DAIRY PRODUCTS 


No change was made in the support level— 
75 to 90 percent of parity at the discretion 
of the Secretary. The Secretary has set the 
dairy support level at 75 percent for the cur- 
rent marketing year. The Secretary is given 
authority to use any method he determines 
necessary to dispose of surplus stocks of 
dairy products now owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Up to $50 million an- 
nually for a 2-year period may be used by 
the Commodity Credit to in- 
crease the consumption of fluid milk by 
school children. Surplus dairy products 
may be distributed free to the armed serv- 
ices and veterans hospitals after they have 
purchased their usual quantities in the com- 
mercial markets. An accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program is authorized for the 
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mext 2 years. The Secretary is also directed 
to make a study of alternate dairy price sup- 
port methods and report back to Congress 
on or before January 3, 1955. 

3. WOOL 


Use of incentive payments to producers 
for 4 years, beginning April 1, 1955, to sup- 
port the price of wool at a level, up to 110 
percent of parity, that will bring about 
a@ larger production of this fiber of which 
the United States now produces about one- 
third of its needs, and support of mohair 
within 15 percent of the support price of 
wool. Wool now is supported at 90 percent 
of parity, under a loan and purchase pro- 
gram. Trading in wool is made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. 

Honey and tung nuts 

No change is made in these commodities 
which now have mandatory supports at 60 
to 90 percent of parity. Under this author- 
ity the support price for honey is 70 percent 
for the current marketing year and for tung 
nuts 65 percent of parity. 


All other crops 


No change is made in the discretionary 
power of the Seeretary of Agriculture to 
support prices of other crops at 9 to 90 
percent of parity, except that Irish potatoes 
are made eligible for support along with all 
other nonmandatory commodities at 0 to 90 
percent. Under this authority these sup- 
ports are in force for 1954: Barley, oats, rye, 
and sorghums for grain, 85 percent of parity; 
flaxseed, 70; soybeans, 80; dry edible beans, 
80; cottonseed, 75; and crude pine gum, 90. 

4. SET-ASIDE 


Authority is provided for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to set aside reserves up 
to a value of $2,500,000,000 from the present 
CCC stocks. These stocks will be insulated 
from the commercial supplies and used in 
constructive ways, such as in school lunch 
programs, disaster relief, aid to the people 
of other countries, and stockpiled reserves at 
home for use in a national emergency. 
Amounts of commodities in the set-aside 
will be accounted for in computing acreage 
allotments and quotas of various crops but 
their presence will not be recognized in com- 
puting support prices. 

The CCC shall, as rapidly as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall determine to be prac- 
ticable, set aside within its inventories not 
more than the following maximum quanti- 
ties and not less than the following mini- 
mum quantities of agricultural commodities 
or products thereof heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by it from 1954 and prior years’ 
crops and production in connection with its 
price-support operations: 


Maximum 
quantity 


Commodity Minimum 


500, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
000 


Nonfat dry-milk solids 
Snes 300, 000, 000 


Under existing law modernized parity will 
go into effect on wheat, corn, cotton, and 
peanuts for the crop year January 
1, 1956. On the basis of present price rela- 
tionships, this would amount to a reduction 
in 1956 of 39 cents per bushel for wheat; 22 
cents per bushel for corn; 1.8 cents per pound 
for cotton; and 2.8 cents per for pea- 
nuts. In order to prevent this abrupt drop, 
the present bill contains a transitional parity 
provision providing that the parity price shall 
be decreased only 6 percent per year until 
the gap between old parity and new parity is 
closed. 
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6. SUPPORT THROUGH PROCESSORS 


Whenever price supports or surplus removal 
operations are carried out through purchases 
from loans to, or payments to, processors the 
Secretary is required to obtain assurances 
that the producers of the agricultural com- 
modities involved will receive the maximum 
penefits from the price support or surplus 
removal operations. 

7. DIVERTED ACRES 

The bill gives the Secretary no new or ex- 
panded authority to deal with diverted acres. 
However in any programs for diverted acres, 
(1) the Secretary may make his regulations 
applicable on an appropriate geographical 
basis; (2) im semiarid or other areas where 

husbandry requires maintenance of a 
prudent feed reserve, his regulations relating 
to diverted acres shall be administered in 
guch manner as to permit the production of 
forage crops for storage and subsequent use 
in farm feeding operations; and, (3) in areas 
declared to be disaster areas, the regulations 
shall be administered in such a manner as 
will most quickly restore the normal pattern 
of the agriculture of such areas. 


8. ACP PAYMENTS 


The agricultural conservation payment 
program is extended for 2 years. The legisla- 
tion permits the Secretary to fix fair prices 
on conservation materials and services, al- 
though this is not mandatory as in existing 
legislation. Compliance with acreage allot- 
ments on basic crops is made a condition to 
eligibility for ACP payments, with the stipu- 
lation that this provision shall apply only 
to farmers who knowingly harvest crops in 
excess of their allotments, after a determina- 
tion by the Secretary that a farmer's plant- 
ings are in excess of his allotment. The Sec- 
retary is required to give farmers a reason- 
able opportunity to get into compliance on 
plantings of basic crops if they are found to 
be in excess of allotments. Although appli- 
cation of this general provision on eligibility 
will not be possible in the current year, the 
provision relating to the opportunity of 
farmers to adjust their basic crops so as to 
comply with the acreage allotments will be 
effective for the 1954 crops which have not 
yet been harvested. 


9. MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Producers of fruits and vegetables, in the 
new legislation, are permitted under market- 
ing agreements to fix the type of package 
used. The legislation authorizes marketing 
orders to continue in operation during pe- 
riods when the price of the regulated com- 
modity is at or above parity. Grapefruit for 
canning or freezing is included in those 
commodities for which marketing orders may 
be issued. Funds collected under marketing 
agreements may be used for market research 
and development. Imported fruits and vege- 
tables may be required to comply with the 
standards of maturity, size, and quality re- 
quired in the marketing agreements adopted 
by domestic producers. 


10. AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


The new act provides for the establishment 
of a new and more effective representation 
of American agriculture and agricultural in- 
terests in our Embassies and missions abroad, 
by transf the agricultural attachés 
from the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State to the Department of Agriculture. 

The act provides that appointed employees 
and officers of the Department of Agriculture 
shall be regularly and officially attached to 
the diplomatic missions of the United States 
in foreign countries upon the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the concurrence 
of the of State. Overseas agri- 
cultural tatives henceforward will 
be directly under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to.agricultural matters and 
their agricultural duties, and will make their 
Teports to him. This should greatly 
improve the efficiency and value of our for- 
eign agricultural representation. 
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11. TERMS OF COMMITTEEMEN 


The Secretary of Agriculture is prohibited 
from imposing any limitation upoh the num- 
ber of terms for which members of the agri- 
cultural stabilization county committees may 
be reelected. 

12. SALE OF CCC FEED GRAINS 

The new act authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the period ending 
March 1, 1955, to sell feed grains it owns at 
the support price plus 10 percent: at the point 
of storage. This temporarily relaxes a pro- 
vision of the 1949 act prohibiting CCC from 
selling storable commodities into the com- 
mercial market at less than the current sup- 
port price plus 5 percent plus a reasonable 
carrying charge. This is intended to make 
the feed grains available at a lower price to 
feeders who are unable to purchase the grains 
on the market except at prices above parity. 
A situation has developed in some parts of 
the Corn Belt in which farmers, fearful of 


the effects of the drought on this year’s corn- 


crop, are holding in storage their farm-stored 
stocks of corn. . 





Your Congressman Reports to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
present copies of several newsletters I 
have sent to my constituents during the 
83d Congress: 

Soctat Securiry 
(Newsletter No. 154) 


June 8, 1954. 

The social-security bill went through the 
House last week by a vote of 355 to 8. Only 
2 Republicans, 5 Democrats from Texas and 
1 from Virginia voted against it. Congress- 
man EsERHaRTER, of Pennsylvania, expressed 
amazement at the lack of traditional opposi- 
tion by the Republican Party. “All in all,” he 
said, “I am indeed gratified that the present 
majority party has now seen the light and 
is following the lead and program advocated 
for s0 Many years by the Democrats in Con- 
gress and by Presidents Harry S. Truman and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I heartily welcome 
their joinder with us and I am happy over it 
for, as has been often said, “There is much 
joy in bringing the wayward into the fold’.” 

The amendments to the act were sweeping 
ones. Ten million additional persons were 
added to the program, the largest group being 
self-employed farmers whose earnings exceed 
$400 per year. The bill also proposes to in- 
clude all professional people except physi- 
cians. Physicians were excluded because the 
American Medical Association had requested 
their exclusion. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
other professional organizations had sought 
similar exclusion for members of their pro- 
fessions, lawyers, dentists, architects, engi- 
neers, accountants, ministers, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, and optometrists will come 
under the provisions of the bill as approved 
by the House. 

One of the first questions asked was why 
were physicians omitted when all other pro- 
fessions were included. Congressman CoopPEr, 
of Tennessee, the ranking Democrat on the 
committee, furnished the explanation that 
the testimony given to the committee showed 
most physicians do not retire at age 65. In 
view of the fact that they continue to work 
beyond that age, the committee did not 
think it fair for them to be required to pay 
the tax when they did not expect to retire 
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and receive benefits. On the other hand, 
he said evidence was presented that den- 
tists, required to stand on their feet while 
working at their chairs, were required to 
retire at an earlier age than physicians. 
What about lawyers, though, he was asked. 
Lawyers sit as much as physicians, and yet 
they were selected for inclusion in the bill. 
Coorrr vould give no satisfactory reply; but 
most Congressmen knew the answer lay in 
the very powerful voice the American Medi- 
cal Association had created in Washington 
in the last few years. 

Of particular interest to me was the fact 
that more flexibility was given to the so- 
called work clause of the law, under the 
terms of which those receiving social-secu- 
rity payments may now earn only $75 per 
month without losing their benefits. The 
new provision places such earnings on an 
annual basis. The earnings limitation Is 
now $1,000 per year. If a beneficiary's earn- 
ings exceed $1,000, he would lose 1 month's 
social-security benefits for each $80 earned 
in excess of the $1,000. While I approve of 
the change which permits earnings to be 
computed on an annual rather than a 
monthly basis, I am still of the opinion that 
such @ limitation is most unfair and should 
be stricken or drastically amended. A per- 
son of 65 who has contributed to the social- 
security system during most of his working 
years should be entitled to draw his bene- 
fits without being penalized for earning an 
amount which is reasonably necessary to 
provide a decent standard of living in his 
old age. Although the new bill raised mini- 
mum monthly benefits from $25 to $30 and 
maximum benefits from $85 to $98.50, it is 
obvious that these are still inadequate, and 
I believe that if a person wants to continue 
to work to supplement his income, he should 
be permitted to do so. But even apart from 
the financial aspects of the problem there 
are many reasons why a person reaching age 
65 should not be compelled to retire against 
his will. Medical evidence is overwhelming 
that those compelled to retire suddenly lose 
their interest in life and deteriorate rapidly. 
They get a feeling that they are not wanted 
and that they are no longer an essential 
part of their community. Our older peopie 
want to work and can work, and the fact 
remains that their ability to work is the 
best guaranty of their continued status in 
the community and their independence. We 
must get away from the idea which the work 
clause promotes, that a person's birth cer- 
tificate is the only test of his ability. 

It seems to me that until the social-secu- 
rity program furnishes the basis for per- 
mitting our older citizens to live in reason- 
able comfort, it cannot be said to provide 
security for old age. The fact that it is 
designated as a security program does not 
mean that this desirable goal has already 
been achieved. When he was President, 
Abraham Lincoln was approached by a dele- 
gation of abolitionists who urged him to 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation before 
he was ready. Lincoln protested, saying that 
he could not possibly carry out the intent 
of the proclamation even if he issued it 
because he lacked the means to enforce it. 
To support his argument he asked the group: 
“How many legs will a sheep have if you call 
the tail a leg?” “Five,” was the immediate 
answer. “You are mistaken,” said Lincoln, 
“for calling a tail a leg does not make it so.” 

The social-security law is good legislation 
but there are still which we must 
make in order that it may deserve its name. 

Your friend, 
Swwer R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


Farm LEGISLATION 
(Newsletter No. 156) 
Jury 2, 1954. 
Prof. Albert Einstein was asked for a 


simple explanation of his theory of relativity 
at a gathering he once attended. “Let me 
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explain it in this way,” said the great math- 
ematician. “A few weeks ago while taking @ 
walk on a hot day with a blind friend, I re- 
marked that I would like a drink of milk, 
My friend stopped me. ‘I know what a drink 
is,’ he said, ‘but what is milk?’ 

“I replied: ‘Milk is a white liquid.’ 

“ ‘Liquid I know,’ he said, ‘but what Is 
white?’ 

“"The color of a swan’s feathers.” 

“‘Feathers I know, but what is a swan?’ 

“a swan is a bird with a crooked neck.’ 

“ ‘Neck I know; but what is crooked?’ ” 

Einstein took the blind man’s arm and 
held it out. “This is straight,” he said, and 
then bending it, “this is crooked.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the blind man, “now I 
know what milk is.” 

“And that in a nutshell,” said Einstein to 
the gathering, “is my theory of relativity.” 

Professor Einstein’s task would have been 
much easier had he been able to bring his 
friend to the House of Representatives last 
week where for 3 days debate raged on the 
new farm bill. Not only would his friend 
have learned about the beauties of the cow 
end its delectable product, but the professor 
himself might have enjoyed witnessing the 
evolution of another theory of relativity— 
the congressional theory, dealing with the 
relative position of the farmers on one hand 
and consumers and taxpayers on the other. 
Two major concepts were under considera- 
tion: the present system of fixed high price 
supports at 90 percent of parity for basic 
commodities, and a flexible system of support 
prices ranging between 75 ani 90 percent of 
parity, depending on supply and the Nation's 
agricultural needs. 

It seemed to me that the arguments favor- 
ing the present program were as circuitous as 
Einstein’s explanation of his theory. As- 
suming that the program made sense when it 
was conceived during the war as an incentive 
to increase production, it doesn’t make sense 
now when Government warehouses are bulg- 
ing with surpluses of 425 million pounds of 
butter and about $6 billion worth of other 
agricultural commodities, for which the Gov- 
ernment is paying approximately $700,000 a 
day for storage charges alone. Yet the bill 
reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture proposed to continue the present 
high fixed price support system for another 
year. It gave recognition to the ever grow- 
ing surpluses by providing for reductions in 
the crop acreage to be planted. -Dairy prod- 
ucts, which up to a few months ago had been 
supported at a price of 90 percent of parity, 
were pegged in the bill at 80 percent, but in 
order to compensate for the lower price sup- 
port, milk producers were given complete 
freedom of production. The dairy-State Con- 
gressmen refused to accept this proposal. 
They wanted “equality” with other produc- 
ers, and it was because of this disparity in the 
support price that they broke the farm bloc’s 
usually united front. When farm represent- 
atives fall out, the consumer gets a break, 
and that is what happened last week. 

The committee confidently anticipated its 
recommendations to be sustained, but early 
in the debate its expectations were exploded 
when the House approved the amendment 
offered by Representative Harrison, Repub- 
lican of Nebraska, to change fixed high price 
supports for flexible price supports ranging 
between 8244 percent and 90 percent of 
parity. The 82% percent figure came as a 
distinct surprise, because the President has 
been so insistent on a lower price limit of 
75 percent. Speaker Joz Martin confessed in 
private conversation that this was the best 
deal he could put over with Republicans 
representing farm areas. Had the President's 
proposal been insisted upon, Martin said, it 
could not have carried. I voted for the 
amendment. 


Congress ANDRESEN, Republican, of Minne- 
sota, led the dairy drive for “equality” by 
moving to raise the support price from 80 
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to 82% percent. As representatives from 
dairy States described the difficult plight of 
their constituents, one gained the impres- 
sion that if the amendment failed, dairy 
farmers would have to find other things for 
their cows to do in order to break even. But 
Congressman ABERNETHY, of Mississippi, told 
them they were fooling nobody, saying: “You 
are attempting to put yourself in position to 
get not only the same price support, but 
you also want the right to market without 
marketing quotas, every pound of milk that 
Old Bess will give. With that right and a 
good high support price you are going to 
milk her to death.” The cotton bloc stood 
firm; the Andresen amendment was voted 
down. ‘ 

Later in the debate I caught what ap- 
peared to be a sleeper in the bill, a para- 
graph which gave Secretary Benson the right 
to establish any support price he wanted to 
for the producers of wool. I was opposed to 
granting such a blank check to the Secretary 
and offered an amendment fixing a maxi- 
mum price the Government can pay for wool. 
It was the only amendment offered by a city 
representative which the farm representa- 
tives accepted. Maybe it is because of the 
sheep in my district. There are some, you 
know—in the Lincoln Park Zoo. 

Your friend, 
Smwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


—__— 


An INADEQUATE HEALTH INSURANCE BILL 
(Newsletter No. 157) 


JuLy 15, 1954. 

When Abraham Lincoln was once con- 
fined in the White House with a bad cold 
he was visited by a Congressman who called 
to express. his sympathy. The President 
stopped him and laughingly said: “Let’s not 
talk about my colds. I am bound to catch 
them.” When the Congressman looked sur- 
prised, Lincoln pointed to his large feet and 
said: “There's the reason—there is so much 
of me on the ground, you know.” 

The common cold which sent President 
Lincoln to bed still continues to plague all 
of us, for little progress has been made since 
that time to determine its causes and cure. 
But the war against it goes on—not only 
against the common cold, but also against 
heart disease, cancer,-tuberculosis, mental 
illnesses, arthritis, rheumatism, polio, blind- 
ness, diabetes, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, and other 
crippling and killing diseases. For this year 
alone the amount approved by the Congress 
for research and experimentation to fight 
such diseases approximates $90 million. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the very fact 
that we were able to learn how to treat 
some of the diseases has resulted in the 
creation of many new problems of an eco- 
nomic nature. The tremendous number of 
new medical tests and discoveries has caused 
the expense of hospitalization and medical 
attention to increase to the point of where 
contracting a long-term disease represents 
@ real financial catastrophe to the average 
American family. The cost for hospitaliza- 
tion of a chronic heart patient for 1 year 
approximates $4,000. The monthly cost for 
full treatment at a cerebral palsy center 
averages as much as $750 per child. Treat- 
ment for polio and the use of an iron lung 
for a year may cost as much as $10,000. 
The impact of such a hard-hitting disease 
upon a family—its standard of living, tuition 
for the children, the savings of years, is read- 
ily apparent, Obviously, the seriousness of 
the problem warrants national attention. 

One of the answers offered is the volun- 
tary health insurance However, 
only 12 percent of our people have hospital 
insurance; only 24 percent have hospital and 


such insurance is still high. About 41 per- 
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cent of the American people have no insur- 
ance protection of any kind, and even those 
who are insured do not receive complete cov- 
erage. It was to meet these needs, pre- 
sumably, that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee brought to the floor 
last week the President’s bill to create a rein- 
surance fund of $25 million as a basis for cov- 
ering losses by health insurance companies 
willing to undertake new programs to give 
additional medical protection to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Members of the House were interested 
in the bill. They are very much aware of the 
expense of good medical care and the need 
for finding some means to deal withit. They 
were sympathetic, therefore, to the purposes 
of the bill, but as they listened to the debate, 
their interest sagged and at the end, they 
voted 238 to 134 to recommit the bill. Why? 
Because even the bill’s most vocal supporters, 
there were no enthusiastic ones, praised it 
only as “an experiment which might work, 
giving greater insurance coverage to more 
people.” Congressman Evucene McCarrtny, 
Democrat of Minnesota, commented that the 
best argument made was “that the bill will do 
no harm.” “I suppose,’’ he continued, “that 
in itself this is grounds for supporting the 
bill, because on many occasions during the 
course of this session, we have not been given 
that happy choice.” Congressman WILLIAMs 
of Mississippi, likened the bill to cotton candy 
he had purchased for his daughter. “It 
looked pretty,” he said, “it tasted sweet and 
smelled sweet, but when she tried to bite into 
it, she found nothing there.” He called the 
bill all air and no substance. 

Republicans are blaming the Democrats for 
the defeat of the bill. The fact remains that 
75 Republicans, including the chairman of 8 
committees, who normally would be expected 
to support the President, voted to kill it, as 
well. There was a general feeling that it was 
a@ mouse brought forth to attack a moyntain. 

The President is quoted as being disap- 
pointed, stating that he had made a cam- 
paign pledge to bring good medical care with- 
in the reach of the modest family budget. 
If this was the purpose of the bill, it escaped 
everybody in the House, even the President's 
most ardent supporters. When the question 
was asked, will this bill reduce the cost of 
health insurance premiums, the answer was 
no. To the question, will this bill reduce 
the costs of medical care?, the.answer was no. 
To the question, will this bill make insurance 
available for any persons who cannot now 
afford it?, the answer was no. 

Looks like the President needs a new Dill 
to meet America’s medical bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Swney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 





Your Congressman Reports to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


, OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present copies of several news- 
letters I have sent to my constituents 
during the 83d Congress: 

New Tax Br. 
(Newsletter No. 147) 
. Marcu 22, 1954. 

Julius Caesar was warned to beware thé 
Ides of March. Many an American taxpayer 
experiences the same feeling of trepidation, 
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for the Ides of March—March 15, is income 
tax day. Congressmen, too, look with a 
jaundiced eye at the Ides of March, for they 
pay taxes like other Americans, and under- 
go the same purple emotions in filling out 
their tax returns. That is one reason why 
they had a special interest in the new tax 
bill which the House Committee on Ways 
and Means brought to the floor last week. 
It was a huge document consisting of 875 
pages. The report which accompanied the 
bill was 444 pages tong. Friends of mine on 
the committee told me that even they did 
not have a full grasp of all the changes 
that had been made in the law. 

There was general approval among the 
members for certain provisions such as the 
ones granting tax relief to working mothers, 
granting exemption of the first $1,200 of re- 
tirement income, granting additional credits 
for medical expenses, and revising the pro- 
vision to permit dependent children of tax- 
payers to contribute more to their own 
support. Major objection was that these 
beneficial provisions did not go far enough 
in granting relief. 

Two proposals provoked a knock-down, 
drag-out fight. One, advanced by Repub- 
lican Members, was to grant a tax credit 
for corporation dividends on the theory that 
taxation of corporate income and of divi- 
dend income constitutes double taxation. 
The second proposal was advanced by the 
Democratic Members and sought to increase 
personal income tax exemption from $600 
to $700 on the theory that the $2,400,000,000 
loss in revenue to the Treasury could be used 
to better advantage at this time in increasing 
consumer purchasing power. 

In opposing the dividend proposal, the 
Democrats pointed out that 80 percent of 
all taxpapers have incomes of less than $5,- 
000 per year. Moreover, only 8 percent of all 
American families own any corporate stock— 
92 percent own none; amazingly enough 
only six-tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent 
of all publicly held stock. The Democrats 
argued, therefore, that the dividend proposal 
gave relief to only a privileged few. 

Congressman MrILis, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, led the charge against the dividend pro- 
posal. He stated that Republicans in the 
past have opposed additional taxes on corpo- 
rations with the argument that such taxes 
were inevitably passed on to consumers 
through increased prices. If this be true, 
said Mrs, where is the double taxation? 
If corporations are taxed, is not the amount 
of the tax recovered through passing it on 
to the public? 

But, he went on, even assuming the Re- 
publican argument was sound, the form of 
the dividend proposal was unconscionable. 
The formula proposed did not exempt divi- 
dened income—it exempted $50 of dividend 
income the first year and $100 per year 
thereafter from inclusion in total income. 
But more than that, it permitted, as well, 
the deduction of 5 percent of dividend in- 
come the first year and 10 percent of divi- 
dend income for each year thereafter, not 
from gross income, but from the total tax 
bill itself, a feature that is generally over- 
looked. The real effect of this provision is 
shown when dividend income is compared to 
earned income, A man working for a salary 
of $4,000 per year, with a wife and two chil- 
cren, would pay a tax of $240. The tax on a 
similar family with $4,000 of dividend in- 
come would be $110 per year. If the man’s 
salary were $8,000 per year, the tax would 
be $976—if the dividend income were $8,000, 
the tax would be only $484. 

The Democrats proposed, therefore, a 
double-barreled motion—to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions to 
strike out the dividend proposal and to in- 
crease personal income-tax exemptions from 
#600 to $700. In a tense, dramatic vote, the 
motion was defeated 210 to 204, with 6 
Members voting present. The bill now goes 
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to the Senate where there is much sentiment 
for increasing exemptions, not from $600 to 
$700, but from $600 to $800, and where the 
dividend proposal may be eliminated. 
Democrats were looking to the Senate for 
another reason and chuckling at the fight 
between Senator McCartuy and Secretary 
of the Army Stevens. “Isn't that some- 
thing,” said a Democratic Congressman from 
the South: “Republicans in the Senate and 
Republicans in the executive branch, putting 
each other under oath to find out which of 
them is lying.” 
Your friend, 
Smwney R. Yaress, 
Member of Congress. 





WIRETAPPING BILL 
(Newsletter No. 149) 


AprIL 9, 1954. 

A minister from Boston was among Presi- 
dent Lincoln's visitors one day early in the 
Civil War. “Let us have faith, Mr. President,” 
said the minister with great solemnity, “that 
the Lord is on our side in this great struggle.” 
Lincoln sat in reverie for a moment and 
then replied: “Reverend, the question of 
whether the Lord is on our side doesn’t con- 
cern me greatly, because I know the Lord is 
always on the side of the right. But it is 
my constant anxiety and my fervent prayer 
that I and this Nation may be on the Lord's 
side.” 

This story has real meaning to Members 
of Congress. We seek the Lord’s side on each 
of the votes we are called upon to make. 
Most of the time we have no doubt that we 
have found the correct answer. On other oc- 
casions, however, the search for the truth is a 
most difficult one. Such an occasion was 
presented this week when the bill to legalize 
evidence obtained by wiretapping in cases 
affecting the national security came to the 
floor. Wiretapping, the tool of secrecy, 
snooping, and surprise, is a most obnoxious 
invader of the constitutional right of every 
American citizen to privacy. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called it “a dirty business,” 
and although the FBI and other police use 
the device in their work, the law forbids 
the admissibility in court cases of evidence 
gathered in this way. The question we 
faced was whether the national security re- 
quired waiving our deep-rooted aversion to 
this furtive instrument. 

Many will argue as did a number of Con- 
gressmen that we must fight fire with fire. 
The Communists use wiretaps; why should 
not we? It is true the Communists do 
use this device. They also use clubs and 
rubber hoses and approve of concentration 
camps. Should we? If Communists use de- 
testable police methods, should this not be 
the very reason for us to avoid them? 

We must keep constantly in mind the dis- 
tinction between democratic and Commu- 
nist values. America’s strength lies in 
spiritual and moral forces which commu- 
nism opposes. Our real hope lies in the fact 
that we are a people who will cherish and 
fight for the sanctity of individual free- 
dom, for equal justice under law for every 
American. While it is true that we must 
protect ourselves from the spy or saboteur, 
at the same time we must know that every 
time we chip away any part of our individual 
freedom in the name of security, we may be 
crushing by our own action the very thing 
the spy or traitor wants to destroy. 

There wasn’t the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the bill proposed by the Republi- 
can administration, the Keating bill, went 
much too far. It proposed to give complete 
power to one man—the Attorney General of 
the United States—to authorize wiretapping 
by the FBI and by military and naval intel- 
ligence units without any check or supervi- 
sion by the courts. The bill validated wire- 
tap evidence for use in national security cases 
such as espionage, sabotage, or treason. 
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With true totalitarian technique, the Re- 
publican leadership deliberately labeled the 
measure the “antitraitor bill” intending 
thereby to whip the Members into line, 
daring them to vote against a bill so cap- 
tioned. I fought the bill and in a speech 
to the House I condemned it for giving 
dictatorial power to the Attorney General—a 
prosecutor at that, without court supervision 
to protect against the obvious possibility of 
unconscionable abuse. “This bill is similar 
to the one requested and recommended by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941,” I 
said. “I would have voted against that one 
too, because this is not a matter of party 
loyalty. This involves a person’s deepest 
convictions, the dictates of his conscience, 
his appreciation of the meaning of individ- 
ual liberty as he understands the intent of 
the Bill of Rights of our.Constitution. There 
is not here involved a question of being soft 
toward Communists or coddling traitors be- 
cause every Member of this House despises 
communism and wants to protect our Nation 
from spies and saboteurs. What is involved 
is one of the basic distinctions between the 
democratic form of government which we 
love and cherish, a government which recog- 
nizes the sanctity of the individual on one 
hand, and on the other hand, the smothering 
totalitarianism of the Communist form 
which subordinates the individual completely 
in the name of security for the State. * * * 
When national security becomes the sole test, 
individual freedom is blotted out. When 
individual freedom is blotted out, it becomes 
very difficult to distinguish between demo- 
cratic and totalitarian forms of government.” 

The Republican proposal was beaten when 
a substitute amendment was offered by Con- 
gressman Wiuts, Democrat, of Louisiana, to 
permit the use of wiretapping evidence in 
cases involving the national security only 
upon receiving the prior approval of the 
Federal court. I have great faith in the 
integrity of the Federal judges and I feel 
confident they will not tolerate misuse by 
the FBI ‘of the prying ear of the wiretap. 
Only with this assurance and in the belief 
that in this instance the national security 
warranted granting the authority, did I vote 
for the Willis amendment. Only time will 
tell whether, in so doing, I will be found on 
the Lord’s side. 

Your friend, 
Srpney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


THe New LOOK: INADEQUATE FOR DEFENSE 
(Newsletter No. 151) 


May 1, 1954. 

During World War I Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch was Supreme Commander of the Allied 
armies. As a result, his chauffeur was ex- 
tremely popular with newspaper reporters, 
who tried in this way to obtain newsworthy 
items. “Tell us, Pierre,” they would plead, 
“what does the Marshal say? When is the 
war going to end?” Pierre kept putting off 
his questioners, until one day he emerged 
from headquarters and summoned the re- 
porters. “The Marshal spoke today,” he de- 
clared. “Yes, yes, what did he say?” asked 
the reporters. The chauffeur replied: “He 
said to me: ‘Pierre, what do you think— 
when is the war going to end?” 

Congressmen returning to Washington 
last week from their traditional Easter re- 
cess pondered the same question when the 
appropriations bill for our Armed Forces 
was brought to the floor. The threat of 
Communist aggression has made huge mili- 
tary appropriations a part of our way of life, 
and although nobody in Washington in- 
quires seriously “When is the war going to 
end,” there now seems to be a growing feel- 
ing within the administration that there 
‘will be no drastic change in the world situa- 
tion in the foreseeable future. This is the 
edministration’s so-called New Look policy. 
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The New Look makes the Air Force the 
keystone of our defense, reversing the posi- 
tion taken by the administration last year 
when it cut $5 billion from the Air Force 
budget. It is akin to the foreign policy sug- 
gested by the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who declared in June 1952: “There is only 
one foreign and military policy which will 
maintain our security and our peace and our 
solvency, and that is the building of an 
Air Force sufficiently large to control the 
air over this country, over the oceans which 
surround this continent and able to deliver 
atom bombs on Russian dties and manufac- 
turing plants. Such an Air Force would 
certainly be able to prevent the spread of 
communism across the sea to island coun- 
tries.” The New Look is a policy geared to 
large wars, to all-out atomic wars, and it 
proposes to avoid small ones like Korea. 
Vice President Nixon defined it a few weeks 
ago by saying: “Rather than let the Com- 
munists nibble us to death all over the 
world in little wars, we would rely in the 
future primarily on our massive, mobile re- 
taliatory power which we could use in our 
discretion against the major source of ag- 
gression at times and at places of our own 
choosing.” 

Last week’s appropriation bill translated 
the New Look into dollars and cents. The 
bill provided for $28.6 billion for fiscal year 
1955, as compared with $34.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1954 and $44.7 billion for fiscal 
year 1953. Major cut comes out of the 
Army, which will suffer a reduction of three 
full divisions of troops from 20 to 17 during 
the next year. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, who must have 
approved the budget only after heavy pres- 
sure, had this to say to the Appropriations 
Committee: “There is no reason to expect 
abandonment of the ultimate intentions of 
the Soviet bloc to bring about our down- 
fall, nor any reason for expecting any Soviet 
concessions on the major problems con- 
tributing to present international tensions, 
On the contrary, from our point of view, 
the strength of all major components of 
Soviet bloc military power continues to in- 
crease. Industrial capabilities continue to 
expand, and the bloc’s overall objectives of 
overthrowing the Western World and secur- 
ing world domination appear as unchange- 
able as ever * * *. We are steadily reduc- 
ing Army forces—a reduction through which 
our capabilities will be lessened while our 
responsibilities for meeting the continuing 
enemy threat remain unchanged. The mili- 
tary power ratio between western defense 
capability and the Soviet bloc’s offensive 
capability is not changing to our advan- 
tage.” 

Secretary of the Army Stevens told the 
committee that the reduced appropriation 
for the Army was justified only on the basis 
of four assumptions: (1) No further use 
of American troops in Korea; (2) a South 
Korean Army of 20 divisions by June 1954; 
(3) a strengthened Japanese Army; (4) no 
additional commitments to be made upon 
the United States Army. Presumably, the 
Army's loss of strength will be made up by 
stronger National Guard units.: 

President Teddy Roosevelt's foreign policy 
was based upon “speaking softly, but carry- 
ing a big stick.” The Indochina situation 
showed Secretary Dulles in a reverse posi- 
tion. Echoing hollowly through the halls 
of Congress were the boasts of Republican 
Members earlier this year that the new ad- 
ministration has seized the initiative from 
the Kremlin. Mr. Molotov, not Mr. Dulles, 
is top dog at the Geneva Conference. 

In my newsletter No. 80, dated April 28, 
1951, I wrote: “In many respects, this period 
of partial mobilization and warfare 


is infinitely more productive of tension than 
would be a state of complete mobilization 
and total warfare, and we must have great 
individual strength of character and be able 
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to think logically and clearly if we are to 
win our struggle against the Communists. 
This is no time for impulsiveness and emo- 
tionalism.” What I said 3 years ago still 
goes. I think we ought to take a new look 
at the New Look. 
Sincerely yours, 
Smwwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 





Philippine-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call the attention of the 
United States Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the fine gesture of friend- 
ship of the President of the Philippines, 
our good friend Ramon Magsaysay, in 
declaring August 13, 1954, as Philippine- 
American Day. We United States vet- 
erans who were in the Philippine area in 
World War II know the fine cooperation 
and friendliness of the Philippine peo- 
ple, and hope to stand together for lib- 
erty and peace in the bright future 
ahead for the peoples of our free nations: 


PROCLAMATION No. 52, DecLARING AvucuUsT 13, 
1954, PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN Day 


“Whereas August 13, 1899, marked the 
official beginning of relations between the 
Philippines and the United States and the 
commencement of a happy and mutually 
profitable association between Filipinos and 
Americans; 

“Whereas, on the occasion of the 55th 
anniversary of that event, it is appropriate 
that the two peoples renew and further 
strengthen the bonds that bind them in 
view, particularly, of the prevailing critical 
world conditions that threaten their se- 
curity and the democratic institutions that 
they have jointly developed and stanchly 
defended at the cost of their resources and 
blood; 

“Whereas it is meet and proper that this 
historic event in the lives of the two na- 
tions, loyal partners in the active defense 
of freedom, be properly commemorated so 
that it may ever remain a source of inspira- 
tion in the noble effort to insure the suc- 
cess and permanence of the free and demo- 
cratic enterprises in which they are en- 
gaged and which constitute their contri- 
bution to the peace of the world and the 
happiness of mankind; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that the two peo- 
ples be afforded every opportunity to get to- 
gether on an intimate basis and encouraged 
to find a common medium for the friendly, 
intelligent, and unselfish appraisal of the 
problems as well as the advantages that 
arise from their present relationship, always 
in a spirit of cooperation and with due re- 
gard for each other’s rights, interests and as- 
pirations: Now, therefore 

“I, Ramon Magsaysay, President of the Phil- 
ippines, do hereby declare August 13, 1954, as 
Philippine-American Day. I call upon all 
our people and all Americans residing with- 
in Philippine territory to observe this date 
with appropriate ceremonies designed to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness and to enhance the practical significance 
of the intimate association existing between 
Filipinos and Americans and between the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and the Government of the Republic 
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of the United States of America. I especially 
call on all civic, business, religious, and 
service organizations and schools, both pub- 
lic and private, to devote this date to exer- 
cises calculated to advance knowledge and 
wider appreciation of the value of Philip. 
pine-American relationship and of the bene- 
fits derived from it.” 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, this 29th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord, 1954, and 
of the Independence of the Philippines, the 
ninth. 

RaMON Macsaysay, 
President of the Philippines. 
FrReD Ruiz Castro, 

Executive Secretary. 





The Drys’ Iron Curtain With Holes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, what did 
a congressional committee do when it 
was faced with a patently absurd bill 
which carried favor with a self- 
appointed guardian group of public 
habits? What did it do to appease the 
prodding and pressure of the self- 
righteousness who in the name of tem- 
perance exhibited all the tantrums of 
the intemperate? It ducked and dived 
around the issue, it bared its teeth but 
did not bite, it cloaked its lack of con- 
clusions by shifting the burden to other 
groups and ended up by declaring, “We 
didn’t say ‘Yes’ and we didn’t say ‘No’.” 

This is exactly what happened when 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was confronted with the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages by mail, newspaper, periodical, 
newsreel, photographic film, or record 
for mechanical reproduction, and the 
broadcasting of such advertisements by 
radio and television. By some inad- 
vertence, no doubt, skywriting and match 
covers were not included. After 500 
pages of testimony, the committee con- 
cluded that the issues “require further 
consideration and more detailed infor- 
mation.” This is what I call the “hot 
coal” formula. You lift, drop, and blow. 
The other formula adopted in the re- 
port is the well-known dodge of “chest- 
nuts-in-the-fire.” Let the other fellow 
doitfor you. The whole problem: foam, 
froth, and hop, is poured into the funnel 
of the radio and television industries. 
The sound of running is heard all 
through the Nation as the committee, 
playing straight man to the fall guy, re- 
ports: 

The committee feels that it is incumbent 
upon the radio and television industries, in 
their own enlightened interest, to give seri- 
ous consideration to the widespread com- 
plaints with reference to the alcoholic bev- 
erages over their media and to take imme- 
diate steps to meet these complaints. 
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The next step in the “you-do-it-not- 
me game” is the stern admonition, the 
straight father-to-son talk. “The com- 
mittee, therefore” ends the report, “feels 
justified in requesting that the radio and 
television industries submit to this com- 
mittee by January 1, 1955, a report as to 
the steps already taken, and proposed 
to be taken, to cope with this problem. 
We expect the wholehearted cooperation 
of all concerned in arriving at a satis- 
factory solution to these vital issues.” 
Do I detect the glimmer of a threat? 

Now, if I were a member of the radio 
and television industry, I would find my- 
self questioning why was such request 
thrown at our industry and not at news- 
papers and magazines? Discrimination, 
I would cry. Is a puzzlement. Is an 
advertisement of wine or beer less cor- 
rupting when viewed with the morning 
coffee than when Willie Mays hits a 
triple? Or is not the radio and tele- 
vision industry expected to hit back as 
would the newspapers? Or is it because 
the radio and television industry is much 
younger and more easily frightened? 
Or is it because the human voice entices 
more effectively than printed prose? 

There is another soulful bit in the 
report to which I call your attentior.: 

The committee takes cognizance of the 
fact that the distilling industry has adopted 
a policy of refraining from advertising its 
products over radio and television. This fact 
creates the thought that consideration could 
profitably be given by the beer and wine 
industries to the possibility of eliminating 
or curtailing their advertising over radio and 
television. 


Oh, the virtues of circumlocution and 
timidity. Not the gingerly approach: 
“This fact creates the thought that con- 
sideration could profitably be given.” 
The committee could. not say directly 
and forthrightly, “Let the wine and beer 
industry do likewise.” ‘The intelligence 
not fogged by the fanaticism of the pro- 
hibitionist knows how absurd is the 
policy adopted by the distilling industry. 

Is man but an empty vacuum bottle 
into which an advertisement can be 
poured and he immediately drops his 
restraints, his balance, and his sense of 
proportion? Does a jingle like “XYZ is 
a hearty beer, mellow, frothy, clean, and 
clear” change the prudent habits of a 
lifetime? Since when is a picture of a 
family supper with wine or beer at a 
table a picture of dissoluteness, invita- 
tion to crime or excess? He beholds 
evil who thinks evil. 

There are those unfortunate and pite- 
ous souls who would drink to excess if 
there were not a newspaper, radio, and 
television advertisement to be spied any- 
where in the world. 

Let the prohibitionists turn their en- 
ergies toward the problems of the causes 
of alcoholism, insecurity, poverty, social 
maladjustments, problems that need to 
be attacked with all the energies at our 
command. I am sure the alcoholic bev- 
erage industries would gladly join hands 
with them in an effort to find cause and 
cure, medically and psychiatrically, 
This is a recommendation to which the 
committee could have lent its signature 
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and support. Instead, here we have an 
attempt to intimidate the wine and beer 
industry, threaten the radio and tele- 
vision industry, and belittle the intelli- 
gence of temperate men and women by 
suggesting that the viewing of radio and 
television advertising of beer and wines 
is the first major step toward Skid Row. 





Senseless Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp several editorials 
discussing the strike now in progress 
against American Airlines. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the following Hearst newspapers: New 
York Journal-American, Albany Times- 
Union, Boston American, Baltimore News- 
Post, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Chicago 
American, Milwaukee Sentinel, Detroit 
Times, San Francisco Examiner, Los 
Angeles Examiner, San Antonio Light, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer] 


SENSELEsS STRIKE 


The strike of the AFL Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation against American Airlines, the 
world’s biggest air carrier, seems to us to be 
rash, illogical and completely devoid of jus- 
tifiable cause. 

It will find no favor with the public and 
we suspect that, in their hearts, most pilots 
don’t like it either. If it succeeds it will 
wreck nonstop transcontinental flights and 
jam the brakes on the progress of commercial 
aviation in this country. 

The strike was called because the western 
nonstop flight of American, against prevail- 
ing winds, takes approximately 35 minutes 
more than 8 hours. 

Now let’s look at the facts. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, which estab- 
lished an 8-hour flight limit for pilots in 
1931, recently revised the limit up to 10 
hours for nonstop transcontinental flights. 
The CAB would not have done so had it not 
been certain it was safe. 

In fact, the CAB has characterized the 
nonstop coast-to-coast flight as “safer than 
one of comparable length involving interme- 
diate stops.” 

The Pilots Union appealed to the Federal 
court in New York. The court turned the 
appeal down. Next the National Mediation 
Board intervened and failed. The union 
turned down an offer of arbitration, which 
the company accepted, and struck. 

Here are some more facts: 

Pilots of the nonstop planes fly 10 days 
@ month, or five round trips. They average 
22 hours rest between flights. For this they 
receive salaries of $18,000 to $19,000 a year. 

Anyway you look at it, the strike doesn’t 
add up. It is senseless. It is against the 
judgment of the CAB and the interests 
the public. 3 . 

[From the Hollywood Citizen-News of 

August 6, 1954] 
THE POWERFUL Few 





The thousands of employees who have 
been forced onto the unemployed payrolls by 
the strike of American Airline pilots, the 
thousands of air travelers who have been in- 
convenienced, the thousands of investors 
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who see their investments threatened, and 
the general public are finding it difficult to 
understand what justifies the severe damage 
that many are suffering. 

The striking pilots say that the justice of 
their position shculd be clear to all. 

American Airlines had a few nonstop flights 
to New York. The pilots assigned to these 
flights on their own request were assigned 
five round trips each month. They had 20 
days each month for rest. Going east the 
fiying time was 7 hours and 35 minutes. 
Coming west the flying time was 8 hours and 
35 minutes, the prevailing winds accounting 
for the difference in time in the different 
directions. 

Before the inauguration of the nonstop 
flights the pilots could not be required to 
accept a flight scheduled for more than 
8 hours. 

It is the extra 35 minutes scheduled for 
5 flights a month to which they object. 

Whatever damage results from their strike 
to whatever thousands of people, they say, 
is justified, because they have been asked 
to exceed the old limit of 8 hours. 

On the other side it is pointed out that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which originally 
established an 8-hour flight limit for pilots, 
revised that limit this year to 10 hours only 
insofar as it pertained to nonstop trans- 
continental flights. 

The decision of the Board was based on a 
report of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor to the effect that the transcontinental 
flights “would not have an adverse e:tect on 
safety.” 

“The Board’s decision declared that ‘non- 
stop operation is safer than one of compa- 
rable length involving intermediate stops’ 
and that ‘a waiver of the 8-hour rule will 
permit pilots to enjoy more total time off, 
since their monthly maximum flight time 
(85 hours) may be logged in 10 days under 
the waiver provision, whereas 15 days other- 
wise would be required. Five additional days 
off for rest and relaxation definitely con- 
tributes to overall safety.’” 

The pilots took their case to the United 
States circuit court of appeals which denied 
their petition with the comment that over- 
seas airlines have enjoyed “favorable expe- 
rience on transatlantic flights where for the 
last 9 years the maximum permissible day 
aloft has been 12 hours.” 

In none of the three presentations of their 
contentions to agencies of the Government 
have the pilots been able to prove that their 
position is sound. 

Pilots are vital to air transportation. In 
consideration of their importance they earn 
as high as $19,000 a year. Hundreds of 
capable pilots would be happy to have the 
jobs at much less compensation. 

Pilots of the nonstop flights have 20 days 
® month on which they do not fly any trips. 
This would seem ample time in which to 
refresh from the ordeal of flying five times a 
month a schedule that is 36 minutes over 
8 hours. 

From the standpoint of the country’s 
entire economy the strike is not serious. 

While thousands of employees on com- 
paratively small salaries are out of work and 
their families suffer, the railroads and other 
lines have picked up extra business. Many 
travelers may be inconvenienced and re- 
quired to spend more money than they had 
planned on spending, but they are getting 
where they want to go. 

The strike isn’t a major public tissue, 
though, to the public, it is a regrettable and 
irritating issue. 


[From the San Diego Union of August 18, 
1954] 


Matrren or MinvTss 
Airline pilots are finding little public sym- 
pethy for their strike against American Aire 
lines. 
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In effect, what the pilots want is a feather- 
bedding provision (adding an unneeded 
third pilot), or a halt to aviation progress. 
Neither request is reasonable. 

The protest of the pilots does not involve 
working conditions or pay. The airmen are 
striking because transcontinental flights 
from east to west will take slightly more 
than the 8 hours of their usual shift. 
American estimates the extra time at 35 
minutes. The pilots claim the flight takes 
9 hours, sometimes 10. 

The fliers’ contention that piloting beyond 
the 8-hour mark automatically impedes 
safety is disputed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which has issued a temporary order 
extending fiying time to 10 hours for a 
crew. The CAB is charged with enforcing 
strict safety rules. 

With two pilots and an engineer the flight 
crew is not confined during the usual trip. 
And the 8-hour day is not involved in a 
40-hour-week question, or anything like it. 
The pilots fly only 10 days a month. The 
schedule does not appear exhausting to a 
point of creating danger. 

On overseas airlines, pilots often fly as long 
as 12 hours, although they usually have 
3 men. 

Within a short time we will have planes 
with speed to make this dispute academic. 
Meanwhile, it seems foolish to halt welcome 
nonstop cross-country flights because of 
35 minutes’ difference for a pilot who flies 
10 days out of 30. 


{From the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 15, 1954] 
GROUNDED AIRLINE 

At midnight tonight most of 16,000 em- 
ployees of American Airlines will be dropped 
from the company payroll or will receive the 
required notice for such severance. The 
reason for this drastic action by the Nation’s 
biggest air carrier is that its entire fleet of 
planes has been grounded since midnight of 
July 30 by a strike of tts 1,200 pilots. 

The real issue, directly affecting only about 
50 of these 1,200 pilots, is whether American 
may operate a nonstop transcontinental 
schedule involving more than 8 hours of 
continuous flying by a single crew. For 
more than 20 years there has been an 8-hour 
limitation, by Government regulation, on 
overland commercial flying. When American 
set up its nonstop cross-country schedule it 
hoped to make the trip in less than 8 hours 
each way. Experience proved that the west- 
bound flight, against prevailing winds, took 
more time. The company accordingly asked 
and received from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board express permission to schedule trans- 
continental nonstop service within a 10-hour 
limit. Both the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the CAB expressed the opinion 
that the longer flying time—for a nonstop 
operation—would not “have an adverse ef- 
fect on safety.” The company then sched- 
uled its eastbound flights in 7 hours 35 min- 
utes and its westbound in 8 hours 35 min- 
utes. 

The*Air Line Pilots’ Association objected 
to the breaking of the 8-hour rule and issued 
a strike notice. National Mediation Board 
efforts to produce an agreement failed and 
the board’s proposal for arbitration was re- 
jected by the union although accepted by 
the company. 

The cross-country airliners are operated by 
a pilot, co-pilot, and flight engineer. They 
average 5 round trips monthly, meaning 10 
working days per month. Flying time is 
limited to 85 hours per month. Salaries 
run close to $20,000 yearly. Flying a mod- 
ern airliner by a three-man crew without in- 


laxation for the pilots en route—unless 
weather conditions aré unusually severe. It 
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is difficult to believe, particularly in view of 
the CAB’s consideration of the point, that 
there is any danger involved in the extra 
fiying time required for five westbound flight 
flying time required for five westbound 
flights per month. 

It has been proved that there is‘a public 
demand for the nonstop service. The Pilots’ 
Association will be doing itself, the airline 
industry, and the public a real injury if its 
action forces abandonment of this service. 


—_—_—— 


[From the Richmond News Leader of August 
14, 1954] 


Sranp Pat, AMERICAN 


American Airlines has an opportunity just 
now—a terribly painful opportunity to be 
sure—to render a service of incalculable 
value to the entire air transport industry. 
If American can stand fast in the face of an 
unwarranted strike of its 1,200 pilots, the in- 
dustry may be saved in the future the 
catastrophic effects of the labor practcies 
that have so harassed the railroad industry. 

Let us put it bluntly: This is a featherbed 
strike the pilots are staging. The aim is to 
force American Airlines, as a price for main- 
taining transcontinental nonstop service, to 
employ additional pilots that are not needed 
to perform “work” that does not have to be 
done. This is the sort of make-work agree- 
ment devised by the railroad unions and ex- 
tended to outrageous limits by the 
musicians’ union. It cannot be justified in 
economics, in law, or in the long-term wel- 
fare of the union members themselves. 

The American labor movement has been 
marred by some strange and unwarranted 
strikes, but none has been stranger or more 
unwarranted than this one. Only 50 pilots 
actually are involved in a dispute that on 
Monday will throw more than 16,000 em- 
ployees off American's payroll. These 50 
pilots are the aristocrats of the air—the 
senior pilots and copilots, earning from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year, who fly the trans- 
continental runs. In a normal month, 
they work only 10 days and are off 20. And 
on 5 days a month, American would require 
them to fly an extra 35 minutes to an hour 
beyond the pilot’s customary 8-hour flight 
limitation. This flying time is necessary to 
maintain westbound nonstop service from 
New York to Los Angeles; on eastbound 
flights, from Los Angeles to New York, pre- 
vailing tailwinds permit nonstop service 
within the 8-hour limit. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has approved 
American’s westbound schedule as a safe 
one. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which enforces the CAB’s orders, also has 
found no hazard in the extra 35 minutes. A 
Federal court has refused to set aside the 
CAB’s ruling. 

Plainly, the pilots would not be subjecting 
their own company to heavy loss of revenue, 
imposing upon their fellow employees, and 
damaging their own high reputations, if 
they did not feel that a “labor gain” of great 
importance is at stake. They must know 
the absurdity of their contention that the 
extra 35 minutes of flying time is “not safe.” 
They do know that within a few years, new 
jet liners will permit westbound transcon- 
tinental runs in much less than 8 hours and 
thus make the question academic. But if 
they can win this strike, establishing a 
featherbed practice and usurping the clear 
prerogatives of management, the pilots will 
have established a “make-work” precedent 
for all air lines. 

The railroads went through this, and sur- 
rendered, and came bitterly to regret it. If 
this time American refuses to surrender to 
the pilots’ economic rough stuff, the entire 
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Professor Advises All To Look at Red 
Issue With Cold Reality, by Frank 
Munk, Ph. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Oregonian of Sunday, August 8, 1954: 
Proressor Apvises ALL To Look aT Rep Issur 

Wrrs Cotp REALITY 

(Recent hearings of the Velde committee 
have raised difficult questions pertaining to 
higher education. The board of trustees of 
Reed College has been considering the cases 
of three faculty members cited by the con- 
gressional cemmittee for alleged Communist 
membership. All three men refused to tes- 
tify before the committee for constitutional 
reasons. On June 20 the Oregonian ran a 
statement by 1 of the 3, Dr. Stanley Moore, 
who gave his reasons for refusing to testify 
before the committee and cited the principle 
that political beliefs and activities (of a 
teacher) are not properly a matter for the 
college’s official concern. The following arti- 
cle does not refer to the cases of the three 
Reed teachers specifically but discusses the 
underlying problems from a point of view 
that differs from that of Dr. Moore. Dr. 
Frank Munk has been professor of political 
science at Reed since 1946. He has written 
several books on the various forms of totali- 
tarianism. A Czechoslovakian by birth, he 
has lived under nazism and communism.) 


(By Frank Munk, Ph. D., professor, Reed 
College) 

Many of the criticisms directed at con- 
gressional investigating committees are no 
doubt well deserved. As early as 1884 Wood- 
row Wilson pointed out that congressional 
government is committee government. In 
recent years we saw many indications of 
government by investigating committees, a 
trend which many deplore and more view 
with alarm. One of the consequences has 
been a state of undeclared war between a 
vast segment of the intellectuals and the 
political representatives of the people—a cold 
war which may lead to a dangerous aliena- 
tion of the intelligentsia and irreparable 
damage to the community. 

Is it not true though that many intel- 
lectuals are only playing into the hands of 
congressional investigators by their delib- 
erate blindness to the existence of conspira- 
torial Communist groups on the campuses of 
some of our best colleges and universities? 
Are we closing our eyes to something we 
ought to have a good look at? Would the 
investigators have had their field day had 
the academic profession been more sensitive 
to infiltration and more cognizant of the 
threat from the extreme left? Does liberal- 
ism always have to be ing the 
enemy on the right but not the one on the 
left? 

The batle cry, of course, is academic free- 
dom: And rightly so, since it is the magna 
carta of academic education—the only level 
at which it fully exists, at which it can be 
defended and at which it is indispensable to 
the health and growth of a society. How- 
ever, academic freedom itself is in constant 
flux, it never twice means the same thing, 
it can be used both to defend freedom and 


to impair it. 
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TEACHERS WATCH 


Originally, it stemmed from a medieval 
society, and had little, if anything, to do 
with the freedom to teach and to learn. 
The university was in the nature of a guild, 
a rule-making and rule-imposing commu- 
nity. The contents of teaching was strictly 
supervised by the church. All the older col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
came to be established by churches and their 
freedom was strictly circumscribed by the 
exigencies and sometimes the vagaries of 
church life. 

The modern conception of academic free- 
dom is an importation from Germany, more 
especially of the growth of German gradu- 
ate schools after 1870. Paradoxically, Ger- 
man universities of this period were any- 
thing but politically free. 

Teachers of the social sciences were looked 
at with a jaundiced eye and screened for po- 
litical orthodoxy and acceptability by the 
Government. Until 1918 it was practically 
impossible for a Marxist to obtain a teaching 
position in either Germany or Austria-Hun- 
gary, all appointments being subject to Gov- 
ernment approval. : 

In most parts of Europe, in the latter 
part of the 19th century it (academic free- 
dom) still meant autonomy, rather than 
Lehr und Lernfreiheit. In this country the 
growth of academic freedom was neither un-~- 
interrupted nor was it ever complete and 
absolute. During periods of war or tension 
there have always been regrettable de- 
partures from and violations of academic 
freedom, perhaps most markedly during the 
First World War. This is not to say that it 
should not be as pervasive as possible. On 
the contrary, I favor freedom to teach, to 
learn, to dispute, to disagree. But I also 
vividly recall how freedom was abused to 
make German universities hotbeds of nazism. 

This raises the real question: What de- 
gree is possible? Should the teacher have 
complete license both in and out of the class- 
room; should he be immune from the ta- 
boos, directives, myths, and folkways of a 
society? Should he be “beyond the good and 
evil,” above what his community considers 
as moral, proper, and decent—the old issue 
of customary against reflective morality? 


FREEDOM ARGUED 


Should the academician rightfully claim 
the absoluteness of academic freedom, while 
so frequently stressing the relatively culture- 
boundedness and social-relatedness of all 
other claims and values? Why should it be 
absolute, when he is telling us that every- 
thing else is relative? Or should academic 
fredom, alternatively, mean just freedom of 
teaching in the classroom? With no limita- 
tion, or with some limitation? Must it by 
any chance be balanced by responsibility, 
and if so, responsibility to whom? Stu- 
dents, fellow teachers, administrators, the 
large community? 


And if there are to be any limitations, im- 
plicit or explicit, what kind of limitations 
and who is going to prescribe and apply 
them? Here the real dangers lie and it is 
only proper to ask. whether abuse of aca- 
demic freedom is not less objectionable than 
its deliberate limitation? The answer is 
that only the academic profession itself can 
decide and that outside intervention can 
only do more harm than good, except under 
the most exceptional circumstances and 
when there is “clear and present danger.” 


HARVARD TAKES STAND 


We now put our finger on the tooth that 
is hurting: Does academic freedom protect 
teachers who espouse and propagate com- 
munism, fascism, or any other totalitarian 
ideology—of which this century probably 
Will see a few more? 

First, let us look at what the profes- 
sional organization of college teachers, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, has to say. “The tests of the fitness 
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of a college teacher should be his integrity 
and his professional competence, as demon- 
strated in instruction and research.” It 
brands propaganda in or out of the class- 
room, advocacy of legally defined subversive 
action, in his extramural relationships as 
causes for dismissal, provided his guilt is 
established in a proceeding in which he is 
given a full measure of due process. It has 
never gone on record whether membership 
in the Communist Party is or is not cause 
for severance. 

The Association of American Universities, 
representing the administrators, upholds 
critical freedom, hospitability to an in- 
finite variety of viewpoints, the study and 
examination of unpopular ideas, but states 
unequivocally that membership in the 
Communist Party extinguishes the right to 
@ university position, since it deprives the 
scholar of integrity and independence. 

One of the cleares€ statements of policy 
regarding Communist professors comes from 
Harvard University: “We would regard with 
the gravest concern the presence on our 
teaching staff today of a person who is now 
under the domination of the Communist 
Party. We think membership in the Com- 
munist Party by a faculty member today, 
with its usual concomitant of secret domi- 
nation by the party, goes beyond the realm 
of his political beliefs and associations. It 
cuts to the core of his ability to perform his 
duties with independence of thought and 
judgment. By the same token, it is beyond 
the scope of academic freedom. In the ab- 
sence of extraordinary circumstances, we 
would regard present membership in ‘the 
Communist Party by a member of our 
faculty as grave misconduct, justifying re- 
moval.” 

PARTY ACTION CONNED 


This leaves unanswered the question of 
former party membership and that of faculty 
members who invoke the fifth amendment. 
Both are regarded as misconduct, but not 
necessarily grave misconduct, and therefore 
may not result in removal by the corpora- 
tion of Harvard University, each case to be 
decided on its merits after full and delib- 
erate consideration of the facts and issues 
involved. 


The Harvard position, and that of the 
majority of other institutions, is based on 
the conviction that Communist Party ac- 
tivities differ fundamentally from other po- 
litical activities in that they are secret, de- 
ceptive, and conspiratorial. This is borne 
out by what has come to light in the various 
investigations. The crux of the matter is 
not the defense of unpopular or controversial 
opinions—it would be suicide for any uni- 
versity to prohibit or to limit such discus- 
sion—but the organization of clandestine 
totalitarian groups on our campuses. Clan- 
destine and secret Fascist (including native 
Fascist) groups would be just as objection- 
able and incompatible with academic free- 
dom. 

In the words of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, “a scholar must have in- 
tegrity and independence.” This cannot be 
reconciled with the use of falsehood and 
deceit as normal means of persuasion; or 
with thought control—the dictation of doc- 
trines which must be accepted and taught 
by all party members. 

Harvard goes even farther, stating that 
“the use of the fifth amendment is entirely 
inconsistent with the candor to be expected 
of one devoted to the pursuit of truth.” 
This last statement will not be acceptable 
to some who sincerely deplore and condemn 
communism. There are those who honestly 
believe that congressional committees are 
overstepping their constitutional bounds, 
and who refuse to testify in protest, and an- 
other group who are willing to put on record 
their own past, but refuse to furnish infor- 
mation on others. 
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Assuredly, there may be honest differences 
of opinion about the validity and defenda- 
bility of their position. A minimum re- 
quirement, though, would seem to be their 
willingness to give free and full testimony 
on anything reflecting on their integrity be- 
fore a properly constituted body of their 
own college or university. As the AAU put 
it, “the university is competent to establish 
@ tribunal to determine the degree of any 
trespass upon academic integrity, as well 
as to determine the penalty such trespass 
merits.” 

SECRECY VERSUS INTEGRITY 


Why do we assert that the Communist 
Party differs fundamentally from all other 
political movements, at least from those now 
extant in the United States? First, because 
it and its members act as agents of a foreign 
power, a major military power, unfriendly to 
this country and what it stands for. Sec- 
ondly, because it serves as fountainhead of 
and provides the apparatus for an under- 
ground, conspiratorial movement which 
would replace our system of representative 
government by a system which they them- 
selves call the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” 1. e., dictatorship of the oligarchy 
ruling the Communist Party. Thirdly, be- 
cause “truth or consistency in public state- 
ments as ends in themselves are inconceiva- 
ble to a Bolshevik,” thereby denying the very 
foundation of academic freedom. Why 
should we be disturbed by the existence of 
Communist Party groups on campuses? Pre- 
sumally, they just contribute to controversy 
which admittedly is the lifeblood of free in- 
quiry. Partly, because all positions should 
be stated openly, without disguise or camou- 
flage, without a motive other than that of 
education. More importantly, because Com- 
munist Party cells represent a training 
ground for illegality. This was abundantly 
demonstrated in the report of the Royal 
Commission of Canada, investigating the fa- 
mous espionage ring in 1946—a classic state- 
ment which ought to be required reading for 
those who still regard it as “the kind of 
knowledge about which it is prudent to make 
no inquiries.” 


’ CELLS GET NOTICE 


One of the objects of cells or Marxist 
study groups on campuses is “to accustom 
the young Canadian adherent gradually to 
an atmosphere and an ethic of conspiracy. 
The general effect on the young man or wom- 
an over a period of time of secret meetings, 
secret acquaintances, and secret objectives, 
plans, and policies can easily be imagined. 
The technique seems calculated to develop 
the psychology of a double life and double 
standards.” 

Reasonable care must certainly be taken 
by every college that the normal educative 
processes not be distorted and perverted to 
such ends. True, most students—and even 
teachers—are apt finally to discover that 
their eagerness and idealism have been ex- 
ploited for ultimate purposes of doubtful 
nature, and they tend to get out and away 
from it all. 

Ernst Morris’ book on the American Com- 
munist shows conclusively that the Ameri- 
can Communist Party is in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases a corridor through 
which membership moves at a rapid rate. 
The turnover is terrific. Few except the 
hard-rock nucleus stay much more than a 
couple of years, and of late it has shrunk to 
a@ point where it is more of a problem in clin- 
ical psychology than a genuine political 
movement. Yet, the damage is usually done: 
Promises of a lifetime lay wilted in the path 
of young men and women who were taken in 
and then got out. 

Even that may be taken as part of the price 
we have to pay for a perfectly free and un- 
trammeled education. “Freedom of thought 
exists only where there is freedom to err.” 
But freedom to err does not include freedom 
to conspire; education is somewhat distinct 
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from training for treason. Nor can clandes- 
tine groups be permitted to extend and mag- 
nify their influence far beyond their small 
numbers by a conscious systematic and suc- 
cessful policy of infiltration of other on- and 
off-campus organizations and organs of self- 
government. This has of course long been 
recognized by most labor unions, but it has 
not always been seen by the academic com- 
munity. 
CANADIAN CASE CITED 

Disregarding more recent testimony, we 
again turn to the Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion, which sat and deliberated in a digni- 
fied, thoughtful, and intelligent manner 
without benefit of television and press agen- 
try. “One objective,” the commission con- 
cluded, “is that this technique facilitates 
the achievement of a basic policy of the 
Communist Party, viz, to get control, 
through the election of secret members to 
the directing committees, of as many types 
of functionary organizations as possible, in- 
cluding trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, and broad nonparty organizations 
such as youth movements. Similarly, secret 
members or adherents of the Communist 
Party may be used to take the lead in 
organizing new, broad, and ostensibly non- 
political organizations, after which they ob- 
tain for themselves and other secret adher- 
ents key positions on controlling commit- 
tees. By these means the technique of secret 
membership is calculated to facilitate essen- 
tially dishonest, but not ineffective methods 
of propaganda in the interests of a foreign 
state.” 


The American college and university is 
perhaps more vulnerable to infiltration than 
those of other countries, where there usually 
exist vigorous political movements and 
organizations apart from the Communists. 
In this country, faculties and students are 
largely nonpolitical, intent on their little 
specialties and pursuits, and individualistic 
in their proclivities. A well-knit, purposeful, 
and trained cell can go a long way in exercis- 
ing influence and pressure. The danger of 
uniformity and conformity is by no means 
confined to machinations of the extreme 
right—not by a long shot. The very mini- 
mum would seem to be awareness that such 
influences have existed, and alertness to the 


possibility of their reappearing at various 
times and in various disguises. 


LIBERTY GUARDED 


At the same time, we must be vigilant lest 
we harm the.sensitive plant of academic 
liberty while controlling the weeds. Ultra 
rightists no less than ultra leftists would 
like us to blur and efface all the shade and 
color combinations of liberal, Socialist, and 
Communist. Actually, a liberal ought to be 
the very antithesis to a Communist, and in 
most parts of the world—more especially in 
Europe—he is just that. 

We should also be able to distinguish be- 
tween the many. varieties of Marxism. 
Every Communist is a Marxist, but every 
Marxist is not a Communist. Again, in 
countries where socialism is a real political 
movement of the masses, rather than a fad 
of a few “curdled indignants,” it is the So- 
cialist parties in places like England, France, 
the Scandinavian countries that have proven 
to be the best dike against the totalitarian 
variety of socialism, namely, communism. 

It should not be beyond us, furthermore, 
to distinguish between pure political and 
economic theory, and what has been called 
“the operational code of the Politburo.” I 
am frequently amazed at intellectuals who 
have never gone, and refuse to go, beyond 
the so-called classics of socialism—Marx, 
Engels, and perhaps Lenin. They know next 
to nothing about the new 


orbit, the new and assertive bureaucracy, and 
least of all the elimination of any vestige 
of free inquiry and academic freedom under 
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communism. There is indeed something 
dated and anachronistic about the typical 
leftist’s enthusiasm for something that has 
ceased to have relevance and reality quite 
some time ago. 

Finally, there is the problem of responsive- 
ness to public opinion and that is admit- 
tedly a tough one. Too much responsiveness 
would lead to submissiveness, lack of in- 
integrity, and ultimately loss of our raison 
d'etre. Too little responsiveness, or none, 
leads to a kind of academic isolationism, 
ivory-towerishness, and ultimately loss of 
vigor. Just as we build multipurpose dams 
we must have multipurpose education. “The 
education of the individual is to my mind a 
finer thing than the education of the citi- 
zen,” wrote Bertrand Russell, “but considered 
politically, in relation to the needs of the 
time, the education of the citizen must, I 
fear, take the first place.” Institutions, too, 
have to show “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind”; they do not have to be 
subservient, but at least they must not show 
too much of that “arrogance that the pos- 
session of knowledge (not necessarily wis- 
dom) so often induces,” to quote Francis 
Wilson. 

BALANCE REQUIRED 

Essentially, this raises the issue, and a very 
big issue, of the position of education in a 
democracy. There is poignancy to the fact 
that intellectuals have frequently advocated 
social control, political and economic plan- 
ning, Government intervention in everything 
from womb to tomb, but recoil at the 
thought of social control of education. Not 
that many of these measures are not jJusti- 
fiable. It is only that everybody is willing 
to control the next fellow, but views with in- 
dignation social control of his own vocation. 
Freedom for the sheep and freedom for the 
wolves. * * * It is all a matter of balance 
and of a degree. 

Ultimately academic freedom will only 
survive if it will be equilibrated by academic 
resonsibility to the profession itself and to 
the larger community. There are no game 
refuges or reservations where we could be 
protected from the pressures and perhaps 
even the persecutions of the mass. “The 
loose-jointed integration of liberal society is 
being replaced,” in the words of C. Wright 
Mills in “White Collar,” “by the more man- 
aged integration of a corporate-like society.” 
Or as the layman would put it, we cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. 

We must face all the unpleasantness and 
pressures and tribulations of the society we 
live in; there is truly no place to hide. The 
sooner we will decide to face reality, to live in 
the present instead of the 19th century, even 
to face the reality of communism, the better 
it will be for academic freedom and the 
future of this country. “Vision,” said Lord 
Radcliffe, “is not the right to dream or the 
gift of prophecy, but, more humbly, the best 
light that we have.” 


Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


closing days of the exciting 83d Congress 
are upon us. 

For their friendly support and helpful 
suggestions during all the days of this 
legislative session, I should like to thank 
the many, many good and kind- 
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— of Jersey City and Bayonne, 

It has been a joy, Mr. Speaker, to rep- 
resent those wonderful, wonderful people 
of the 13th Congressional District of New 
Jersey here in the Nation’s Capital, in 
the beautiful city of Washington, D. C. 

On the eve of my return home to re- 
sume the challenge of winning the con- 
sent of my distinguished constituency, 
God willing, to another term in the Con- 
gress, my third, a familiar expression 
comes to mind: 


For your success, credit others. For any 
failure, debit yourself. 


I do and shall, if need be, Mr. Speaker. 


Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, today the 
free world has lost one of its great 
spokesmen and one of the outstanding 
apostles of a united Europe. 

The death of Alcide de Gasperi is a 
great loss. 

Seven times Premier of Italy and life- 
long foe of communism and fascism, his 
voice will be missed in the councils of 
Europe. 

This great man was, in my judgment, 
one of the greatest statesmen of his 
generation. 

In his lifetime, he did not receive the 
credit that he deserved, but long after 
his death he will be remembered for the 
contribution which he made to his own 
country, Italy, and to the world at large. 


The fact that Italy has not been 


- overwhelmed by the Communists is due 


most of all to the leadership of de Gas- 
peri. For Italy he was certainly the 
man of the hour. While he lived, com- 
munism in Italy was faced by its greatest 
living Italian opponent. As we mourn 
his death, and in his memory, we must 
resolve to do all that we can to make 
certain that Italy does not fall under the 
control of the Communist conspiracy. 

Several weeks ago, I was in Italy and 
while there visited with Premier Mario 
Scelba and with former Premier Pella. 
Both of these men are worthy disciples 
of de Gasperi. Both of them are be- 
lievers in democracy and freedom. Iam 
confident that Prime Minister Scelba 
will carry on in the tradition of his 
mentor, Alcide de Gasperi. His task will 
not be an easy one and we of the United 
States should assist him in every pos- 
sible way. 

Mr. Speaker, we of the United States 
bear a great responsibility to Italy. 

Should Italy fall into the Communists’ 
hands it is not an exaggeration to say 
that an enormous catastrophe will have 
occurred. 

From the standpoint of politics and 
geography, a Communist Italy will put 
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Western Europe, and indeed the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in grave jeopardy. 

If this center of culture and religion 
is placed under the yoke of communism, 
we can expect to lose many others who 
are now on our side and who will give 
up further resistance to Communist 
domination. 

Psychologically the loss of Italy could 
in itself be fatal to our cause. 

These are great reasons for firm reso- 
lution on our part to assist the Italian 
Government and the Italian people, but 
in addition we carry a greater moral re- 
sponsibility with respect to Italy than 
we do anywhere else in the world. 

For we forced communism on the Ital- 
ian people. 

It was the Government of the United 
States, acting with its allies, that per- 
mitted the Communist leader, Togliatti, 
to return from Moscow at the close of 
the war and to be given a voice in the 
public affairs of that nation. 

Up to that time communism in Italy 
had never been a major political prob- 
lem. 

We led the people of Italy to believe 
that communism was just like other 
political organizations in the world, and 
with our blessing and at our urging this 
evil conspiracy was planted in the midst 
of the Italian people with our bene- 
diction. 

Not only did we insist upon the Com- 
munists having a voice in the affairs of 
postwar Italy, but we went further and, 
gave the Communists in Italy advan-' 
tages that we denied to others. The 
UNRRA operation in Italy played di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists 
and gave them a tremendous economic 
advantage. 

We of the United States made it pos- 
sible for the Communists to get started 
in east-west trade operations in Italy, 
which today brings to the Communist 
Party in Italy an income of many mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Having built up 
communism in Italy and created the 
Communist problem for that country, we 
are now becoming impatient with the 
Italian Government because of its in- 
ability to effectively and immediately 
overcome the Communist forces. 

It is not uncommon these days to hear 
some prominent Americans say that the 
situation in Italy is hopeless and to sug- 
gest that we might as well write her 
= sure to fall into the Communist 
orbit. 

This is a defeatist attitude, not only 
with respect to Italy but as well with 
respect to ourselves, and those who make 
these pronouncements are either with- 
out knowledge concerning the real sit- 
uation in Italy or without faith in the 
world cause of freedom and democracy. 

Italy cannot fall into the hands of the 
Communists, as a matter of our own 
survival. 

Associated with these expressions of 
gloom and despair concerning Italy are 
@ considerable number of false factual 
reports concerning that country. 

For example, it is frequently said in 
the United States that a very high Ital- 
ian birth rate is a principal cause of 
Italy’s difficulty. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that at the present time Italy has 
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the lowest birth rate in Western Europe. 
The birth rate of France is higher. So 
is that of Holland and so is that of 
England. 

A second false claim with respect to 
the situation in Italy is that communism 
has flourished in Italy only because of 
bad social and economic conditions. But 
the available statistics and information 
does not support this assumption. 

I was amazed to discover, that the 
moving-picture industry in Italy has 
been heavily infiltrated by the Commu- 
nists and surely this cannot be explained 
away on the grounds of poor social and 
economic conditions. 

A third mistake with respect to the 
Italian problem lies in the assumption 
that economic conditions are deteriorat- 
ing in that country and not improving. 
But the fact is that the economy of Italy 
is remarkably sound considering her 
— and is growing stronger every 

ay. 

Considering all of the factors involved, 
Italy has done an outstanding job. 

Let us remember that Italy at the close 
of the war was badly demoralized and 
impoverished. If she did not have the 
Communist problem her task would have 
been enormous but when we forced com- 
munism on Italy we compounded the 
post-war difficulties of the Italian peo- 
ple. That is why in fairness we must 
acknowledge that the Italians have done 
remarkably well under all circumstances. 

The Italian people at heart can never 
be Communists. It is not in their nature 
to accept the materialistic doctrine of 
that evil philosophy. 

If Italy goes Communist it will be 
because the people have been deceived 
and misled and because, as a matter of 
despair, they have no other choice left. 
There are millions of vigorous anti- 
Communists in Italy who are construc- 
tively working every day to win the 
masses of Italy to the side of freedom. 

While I was in Italy I became aware 
for the first time of an organization 
called the Christian Union of Employers 
and Managers, which is an association 
devoted to the development in Italy of a 
constructive program based on sound, 
social and economic principles. 

It is a union of employers and man- 
agers in industry, convinced of the nec- 
essity for reestablishing a moral and 
social order based on the principles of 
Christianity. 

It is an association of employers and 
executives in industry and business who 
are conscious of their social responsibil- 
ity and determined to respect the pri- 
macy of human values in business and 
professional life. 

It is an organization offering employ- 
ers and managers in industry an oppor- 
tunity to train themselves as leaders of 
men and, as such, to evaluate and solve 
the many problems in the noneconomic 
order connected with employment in 
modern industry and 

It is a movement to help erect a so- 
cial structure based on personal worth 
and responsibility, through the initia- 
tive of employers and managers in in- 
dustry concious of their mission to serve 
the common good. 
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This great force for good believes that 
Christian social doctrine contains prin- 
ciples and basic orientation capable of 
overcoming social conflicts and differ- 
ences and of establishing an economic 
order based on justice and collaboration 
between the various elements of society. 

It believes that no one is exempt from 
responsibility toward the individual and 
the social order, and that such respon- 
sibility is in accordance with the indi- 
vidual’s position and function in social 
and economic life. 

It believes that there is a community 
of activity and interest between em- 
ployers and workers in industry and in 
the general economic order. 

It believes that it is possible to im- 
prove management-labor relations with- 
in an individual company as well as on 
the industrywide basis. 

It believes that there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for private employment 
and that private enterprise is justified 
morally, socially, and economically. 

This organization holds great promise 
for the future in Italy and it is an in- 
dication of the kind of leadership that 
is emerging in that country and which 
can succeed, provided that we of the 
United States keep faith with our Ital- 
ian friends of democracy. 

In addition to continuing our active 
support and help for the democratic 
forces in Italy, we must demonstrate to 
the people of Italy, as we do to the peo- 
ple of the entire world, that we do not 
intend to take communism lying down. 

We must make clear that we mean 
what we say. There must be no doubt 
about the fact that we will no longer 
appease the forces of communism any- 
where in the world. 

And finally, but most importantly, we 
must build up our strength and our 
might so that those who are in peril 
abroad have no doubt at all about our 
ability to win this struggle with the 
forces of communism in the world. 

I can think of no better way to respect 
the memory of Alcide de Gasperi on the 
occasion of his death than to firmly re- 
solve that we shall see Italy through and 
that we shall not permit her to fall a 
victim to the Communist conspiracy for 
world domination by the Communist 
tyrants. 





Behind the Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial from the Wausau Daily 
Record-Herald, Wausau, Wis., one of the 
leading daily newspapers in my district, 
under date of August 12, 1954, The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

BEHIND THe VoTE 

Representative Metviw R. Lamp, of Marsh- 
field, was 1 of but 29 Congressmen who voted 
against a 7-percent hike for half a million 
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post-office workers, 351 lawmakers having 
voted for it. 

But Representative Latmp, in voting against 
the measure, was making more of an effort to 
help the postal workers—and the country— 
than those who voted for it, in our view. 

It is not that he opposes a raise for postal 
workers, because he favors one—but not in 
the form voted by the House. The legislation 
as voted by the House, he said, had no chance 
of White House approval, and everyone con- 
cerned was aware of it. Word off the floor 
was to “go ahead and vote for this bill as it 
doesn’t have a chance of becoming law,” be- 
cause it either would be amended by the Sen- 
ate or vetoed by the President. 

In other words, its passage was a purely 
political vote as a result of what Representa- 
tive Lamp termed “perhaps the greatest dis- 
play of political demagogery whieh we have 
witnessed this year.” 

What Representative Lamp favors is a pay 
increase of 5 percent, plus allowances, tied 
in with an increase in postal rates and ad- 
ministrative authority to reorganize the en- 
tire pay and job structure of the Post Office 
Department. Such a bill is sought by the 
administration. 

The Congressman noted that if the bill 
passed by the House is not amended to bring 
it in line with the provisions sought by the 
executive department, the postal workers 
won't receive any raise at all at this session, 
because the administration feels they are 
“absolutely necessary in order to obtain some 
semblance of fiscal responsibillity in the op- 
erations of our Federal Government * * *.” 

The Wisconsin Seventh District Repre- 
sentative made the point that the Federal 
Government now owes nearly $275 billion 
and is at the limit of the debt ceiling. Since 
the end of World War II the postal deficit has 
amounted to more than $4 billion and the 
taxpayers are paying $100 million a year just 
as interest on that postal debt. 

He raised this question: 

“How can we face the voters back home 
and tell them we voted for this legislation 
which will cost the taxpayers an additional 
$200 million a year but we are unwilling to 
vote for a single red cent of revenue to meet 
the additional costs? By passing this legis- 
lation * * * we will merely be deciding to 
pass the bill on to our children and grand- 
children in the form of a still larger national 
debt to be paid for by them some time in the 
future.” 

Representative Larrp displayed statesman- 
ship and courage in taking the stand he did. 
He deserves the full support of his constit- 
uents, including the postal workers, in put- 
ting their interests above politics. 





They Tried To Get Me, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an interview between the Hon- 
orable Martin Dres, of Texas, and the 
editors of the U. S. News & World Report, 
August 20, 1954: 


Turr Tremp To Ger Me, Too 


(Interview with Marrm Dress, chairman, 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
1938-45) 


Question. How long were you chairman of 


the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee? 
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Answer. From 1938 to 1945, a period of 7 


Question. When did you leave Congress? 

Answer. In 1945—January 3, 1945. 

Question. Were you defeated in the race? 

Answer. No. I withdrew because of my 
health. They told me that I had a cancer 
of the larynx, and, believing it, I announced 
that I wouldn’t be a candidate. It later 
developed that I didn’t have it, but I was in 
pretty bad shape for several years. 

Question. Did you have pretty intense 
opposition? 

Answer. I had the usual opposition. The 
CIO had raised $35,000 to $40,000, and the 
conservatives didn’t come to my rescue. 
They just took everything for granted. It 
was a combination of circumstances. I had 
no money to fight back with, and I knew 
that President Roosevelt and his lieutenants 
and the labor unions were concentrating on 
me. 

Question. Why were they concentrating 
on you? Were you particularly active 
against unions? 

Answer. No. But you see, I investigated 
the CIO and exposed the fact that a number 
of CIO unions were Communist-dominated, 
and they were bitterly assailing me in the 
press. John L. Lewis was very bitter about 
it. He called the White House in 1938, and 
Roosevelt called me to the White House and 
told me that Mr. Lewis had just called him. 

Question. This is while Lewis was still 
head of the ClIO—— 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What did Roosevelt say? 

Answer. Let me give you the story briefly 
in the order in which it happened. In 1937, 
Representative JoHN MCCORMACK was chair- 
man of this committee, for a period of 12 
months. Representative Dickstein ran the 
subcommittee and concentrated on so-called 
nazism. Much of it was antiracial. The 
results were that there was disorder and 
semiriots when he would hold the hearings, 
and it became a matter of some concern to 
the Democratic leadership. So, they came 
to me and asked me to take the committee. 

There was placed in the ConGREsSIONAL 
Recorp, which is still there, the endorsement 
of about 75 or 100 organizations demanding 
that the committee be continued. Those 
endorsements came from left-wing groups 
largely. Of the 75, probably 60 percent were 
organizations which we found to be Commu- 
nist-controlled. Their idea of upholding this 
committee was, of course, to use it solely to 
go after the Nazi-Fascist groups. 

Now, when I introduced a resolution at the 
request of the Democratic leadership, I an- 
nounced that it was my intention to devote 
sufficient time to communism. When I an- 
nounced that, they switched their support 
immediately and began to fight the commit- 
tee almost from the beginning. I then re- 
ceived a letter from the Speaker of the 
House—— 

Question. What year is this? 

Answer. 1938—Mr. Bankhead, by special 
messenger, marked “Confidential’’"—the orig- 
inal I still have—sent me a letter in which he 
transmitted to me instructions as to the kind 
of investigation which was expected—a letter 
of suggestions. They said that to investigate 
any organization simply because it had Com- 
munists in it, like the CIO, would be a very 
grave mistake. 

Question. Where did these instructions 
come from? 

Answer. From the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and it originated in the 
White House. 

Question. Did Speaker Bankhead say they 
originated in the White House? 

Answer: No; but I later found out that 
they did. But, at any rate, I then told them 
frankly that I intended to investigate Com 
munists, regardless. Well, the first thing 
did was to go see John L. Lewis. I called on 
him and Lee Pressman [CIO counsel] was 
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present. I told him that the evidence which 
we had collected showed very plainly that the 
CIO was infiltrated with Communists, and 
that some of the unions were under complete 
domination. I asked Mr. Lewis to cooperate 
with us to the end that we could get them 
out and clean up the organization. Mr. Lewis 
became very angry and told me that the 
Communists had the same right to be in a 
union as anyone else. He said, “We make no 
distinctions. We have Republicans, we have 
Democrats, we have Catholics, we have Prot- 
estants.” 

So, one word led to another and he said, 
“The CIO don’t need you or any other Con- 
gressman to tell us how to run our organi- 
zation.” He was in quite a huff, and I left. 

Well, I opened hearings on the CIO in 
August, the 8th or 10th, and I got a telephone 
call from the White House to come. I went 
to the White House and Senator Sheppard 
was there. He had been talking to the Presi- 
dent before I went in. 

Question. This was the late Senator Shep- 
pard, of Texas? 

Answer. Yes. The President turned to 
Senator Sheppard and said, “Senator, what 
are we going to do about MarTIN?” The Sen- 
ator said, “What do you mean?” “Well,” 
the President said, “you know, all this busi- 
ness about investigating Communists is a 
serious mistake. Mr. Lewis is very much dis- 
turbed. I just got a telephone call from 
Mr. Lewis and he is very, very much dis- 
turbed. If MarTIN insists on investigating 
the Communists in the CIO, it will antag- 
onize the CIO which will in turn hurt the 
Democratic Party because we must rely on 
the CIO in some of the doubtful areas.” 

Then one thing led to another. I reported 
that conversation in 1939 in a series of arti- 
cles in Liberty magazine, called More Snakes 
Than I Can Kill. Roosevelt was confronted 
with my interpretation of the interview and 
did not deny it. 

So, it was told during his lifetime. He 
stated, in effect, to me that he didn’t want 
communism investigated. He wanted me to 
confine my efforts to Naziism. That’s what 
everybody else wanted when I got the com- 
mittee. They wouldn’t believe that un- 
American activities encompassed commu- 
nism. They didn’t see communism was any 
threat to the United States. 

Question. Didn’t you subsequently bring 
out a report which stated that a majority 
of these unions were Communist-dominated? 

Answer. Yes. I brought out 8 or 9 reports. 

Question. Wasn’t there something, too, 
about the executive board of the CIO? 

Answer. That nearly one-half of the execu- 
tive board had Communist records, and that 
12 of the international unions were com- 
pletely Communist controlled and that 9 
others had Communists in their member- 
ship. 

Question. Was it generally suspected at 
that time that Lee Pressman, chief counsel 
of the CIO, was a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Answer. No; I didn’t know it. He denied, 
you know, vigorously that he was a member 
of the Communist Party. At the time of 
my interview with Lewis, I didn’t know that 
Pressman was a member of the party. 

Question. He didn’t admit it until 1950; 
did he? 

Answer. That’s right, it was many years 
after my experience with him that he ad- 
mitted under oath before a congressional 
committee that he was. But, at any rate, 
Roosevelt land the gage of battle down then. 
He told me very frankly what the situation 
was. 

Well, I went om back and exposed the 
Communists in the hearing on the CIO, and 
from then on we just battled almost every 
day. The President issued a public state- 
ment which appeared on the front pages 
of the newspapers. I answered him. I got 
the Mutual Broadcasting to give me 30 min- 
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utes, and the White House demanded that 
Mutual give the late Paul Anderson, a news- 
paperman on the other side of the contro- 
versy, the same time to answer me. They 
demanded that I surrender my manuscript, 
and I refused. 

The evening I went to the broadcasting 
station, it wasn’t certain whether we would 
go on the air or not, but I refused to sur- 
render my manuscript. ‘ 

It’s a long story, but, in other words, we 
fought all the way through. Now, in 1941 
I submitted to the Executive a list of about 
2,000 Communists on the Federal payroll, 
including Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, 
Harold Glasser, and others, and asked that 
they be discharged. They refused to expel 
them. Then I got the House to appropriate 
$100,000 for the purpose of financing an in- 
vestigation by the Department of Justice. 

I said to the House and to the administra- 
tion, “Since you won't take my evidence, I’m 
going to make the Department of Justice in- 
vestigate this list and this evidence.” I got 
$100,000 for the work, not with the approval 

“of the administration, for they were not in 
favor of it, and we overruled them. The De- 
partment of Justice then took the informa- 
tion that I had and the evidence and yet 
flatly refused to do anything about it. 

Question. Is this recorded in some letter? 

Answer. This is all in the reports, yes, filed 
in the House of Representatives. 

Question. Who ws the Attorney General 
then? 

Answer. Francis Biddle was the Attorney 
General from September 1941 on. 

Here’s the basis on which they reported 
back to the House. They said to the House 
that the Department of Justice had sub- 
mitted the list to the heads of the depart- 
ments with the request that the departments 
indicate which ones they wanted investi- 
gated. There were only several departments 
that asked for any investigation at all, and 
therefore no investigation was made in the 
majority of cases. 

That list of 2,000, then, stayed there for a 
little more than a decade before they finally 
were discharged. In 1941, I wired Roosevelt, 
just before the outbreak of the war in De- 
cember, and urged him to reconsider. I told 
him that this thing was far more serious than 
he thought it was, that they were in the Gov- 
ernment and they were there to steal our 
diplomatic and military secrets, that if it 
would please him I'd step down, quit the 
chairmanship if it had become a personal 
matter between him and me, but that the big 
thing was to do something about it, to under- 
stand that the Russians were out for world 
conquest, that that was their primary ob- 
jective. 

Roosevelt called me up, in Orange, Tex., 
and said, “I just got your telegram and ap- 
preciate it. I want to review this with you,” 
he said. “Can you come to Washington?” 

“Yes, I can come,” I said. 

“Can you leave tonight?” 


So, my wife and kids left that night and we 
got to Washington Wednesday morning. The 
interview was set for 12 o’clock. I went to 
the White House at 12 o’clock and sat there 
1 hour. He let me cool my heels. Finally 
the door opened and a man walked out who 
was notoriously in the Communist movement 
and had admitted that he was the man who 
put up the money for a fellow named Mayne, 
who had forged letters purporting to link 
me with William Dudley Pelley. 

It was a very crude forgery, but we found 
the photographer here in Washington where 
they had gotten some of William Dudley 
Pelley’s letters, pasted them together, forged 
something in which I was purported to say 
to Pelley, “I'll see that you get protection.” 

USE OF FORGED LETTER 


Question. Pelley was regarded as a lead- 
ing Fascist sympathizer at that time? 
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Answer. Yes. So, the outcome of the 
whole thing was that the forgery was ex- 
posed. 


Question. How was the forged letter about 
Pelley used? 

Answer. Then they got the New Dealers 
together, some 25 of the top-ranking New 
Dealers, and said, “Here’s what we've got on 
Martin Dres—here’s the letter.” Of course, 
that tickled them to death and they agreed 
to use the letter. 

So, in my absence, they put it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, released it to the press, 
and the press carried it all over the United 
States—“Dres Linked With Pelley.” 

We traced it down with our investigators, 
and within 2 or 3 days we got Mayne, the 
man here in town that they had hired, and 
he confessed before the Rules Committee. 

I asked the Rules Committee to conduct 
an impartial investigation, which they did. 
They brought Mayne before them and they 
brought William Dudley Pelley, and he denied 
ever having received any such letter from 
me. Mayne confessed. He said he got the 
money from a man who was then an Official 
in one of the departments, I think Agricul- 
ture. Afterwards Roosevelt promoted him. 

Question. What happened when you did 
see Roosevelt? 

Answer. When I went into Roosevelt's of- 
fice, he had a reporter there to take down the 
whole conversation. I said, “Isn’t this rather 
unusual?” He said, “Well, I think it’s best 
for everyone.” I said, “That's fine—if I can 
get a copy of it.” “You can get a copy of it,” 
the President said. 

We spent then over an hour and I told him 
exactly what was going on inside his Govern- 
ment. I told him the Communists were 
using those 2,000 persons inside this Govern- 
ment and that they were stealing everything 
in the world that they wanted and had ac- 
cess to. 

We talked the whole thing over, and he 
told me; I remember distinctly, “You must 
see a Red under your bed every night.” 

Well, I told him: “I don’t see a Red under 
my bed every night, but this is something 
that ought to be cleaned up.” 

At any rate, it was a rather long interview, 
and the reporter took it all down. I warned 
him again that the thing we had to come to 
understand was that the real objective of 
Russia is world conquest, and they'll use 
Fascists, Nazis, anything or anyone in their 
objective of world conquest. 

A SECRET INTERVIEW? 

Question. Did you get a copy of that inter- 
view? 

Answer. Well, I left the White House, and 
as I walked out I said to Marvin McIntyre, 
one of his secretaries: “Marvin, the President 
promised me a copy of this. I want to keep 
it for my files. It may never be of any value, 
but I would like to have it.” “Sure,” he 
said, “I'll see that you get it.” 

I waited a week, and I didn’t get it. So, I 
called Marvin and told him I hadn't gotten 
a copy of the interview that the President 
promised me. He said he’d see about it, and 
I waited another week. I called him again, 
and he said, “I don’t know what’s held it up, 
but I'll look into it.” 

Well, I waited another week or so and it 
did not come, so I sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the President and reminded him of 
his solemn promise to furnish me with a 
copy. I got a letter back from the secre- 
tary saying that they had reconsidered the 
matter and it was against public policy to 
release the interview. I never got it. 

Question. Did you find in those days that 
the prevailing view was that the Commun- 
ists were just another political organiza- 
tion—not connected with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer. Well, that was partly true. But 
the evidence was very, very clear, In 1938, 
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in our first report we unanimously—and 
that was five Democrats and two Republi- 
cans—found that the real purpose of the 
Kremlin was world conquest, and that all of 
this camouflage, all of these tactics, were all 
solely for the purpose in the end of con- 
quering the world. 

So that certainly there was no excuse after 
1938—which was when the first report we 
filed and which was supported by ample evi- 
dence—for anyone in the Government to be- 
lieve that the Communist Party was just an- 
other political party. 

Here was what happened, and the people 
have not yet understood it. The Commun- 
ists had quite a number of “front” organiza- 
tions, like the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, which claimed 7 or 8 mil- 
lion members. The Communists had that 
for an apparatus. It was a fine vehicle be- 
cause it published magazines and news- 

pers. 

At one time we had 600 publications dis- 
played in the caucus room to show members 
of Congress how much propaganda these 
Communist organizations were putting out. 
The Communists had their “fronts.” They 
had the CIO to the extent that they could 
influence it—not completely dominate it 
but they had a tremendous voice in the de- 
cisions of the CIO. They controlleqd the 
American Labor Party at that time. 

Now, the Democrats, as Roosevelt told me, 
were in this situation—he felt that at that 
period they had to have the support of the 
so-called, what they called them then, 
“liberal groups,” and it was that influence 
which they exercised that caused the New 
Deal bunch to be soft. It was purely poli- 
tics. In other words, if the American Labor 
Party switched from Democratic to Republi- 
can, it meant New York would go Republi- 
can—it was that narrow a margin. And in 
many districts, it was either get the CIO 
support or you didn’t elect a Democrat. 

Roosevelt told me all that quite frankly. 
He never made any bones about it. So, you 
had that political influence which they 
wielded, together with the fact that the 
President was really fascinated with Russia. 
Everybody who knew the inside story knew 
perfectly well that whenever you mentioned 
the name “Russia,” Roosevelt would come to 
life and wanted to talk about it. He told me, 
“Now, I'm not a Communist and don’t believe 
in communism, but,” he said, “the present 
government in Russia is infinitely better than 
the old Czarist government.” 

I remember his words almost as if they 
were yesterday in his defense of the Commu- 
nists. And another thing that he told me: 
“Several of the best friends I’ve got are Com- 
munists. - You're all wrong about this thing,”* 
he said. “I’m not defending the Commu- 
nists as such, but I’m telling you it repre- 
sents a tremendous advance over what ex- 
isted in Russia.” That was his thinking. 


THE CASE OF JOE LASH 


Of course, Mrs. Roosevelt was more so than 
the President. In the case of Joe Lash, who 
was her protégé, when we investigated the 
American Youth Congress she had Joe Lash 
and the rest of the officers of the Youth Con- 
gress stay at the White House as her guests 
during the entire investigation, and she 
drove them to the committee hearings in 
the White House car. They’d show up in 
the morning. Mrs. Roosevelt would come sit 
right by them, knitting. Then when noon- 
time came, they all got in the White House 
car and went back to the White House. 

Finally, the evidence was so conclusive 
that Mrs. Roosevelt became very disturbed 
and sent for me to come to the White House, 
which I did, to have lunch with her. [ 
walked in. She hadn't arrived, and I found 
myself in the presence of the queerest look- 
ing people you’ve ever seen. It would be 
hard for me to describe them. I sat there, 
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I didn’t introduce myself and they didn't 
introduce themselves. 

Finally, she walked in and we went into 
the dining room. Well, I knew that Joe Lash 
was the subject of the thing, although she 
hadn’t told me, and so I had brought the 
file, a partial file. 

She said, “Well, I guess you know why I've 
asked you to lunch here.” 

“Well,” I said, “I presume it’s about Joe 
Lash. I guess, of course, that you know Joe 
lash perjured himself before our committee.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “He told me that 
he misrepresented things and he is very 
sorry.” 

“Well, did he tell you he was a Commu- 
nist,” I asked, “when he told us under oath 
that he wasn’t?” 

“Yes,” she said, “he’s confessed to me that 
in his youth he had joined the Communist 
Party.” 

“He’s 32 years of age, Mrs. Roosevelt,” I 
said, “He couldn't be so very youthful.” Fi- 
nally I said, “Now, what is it you want me to 
do?” 

“We've got a chance,” she said, “to get 
him in Naval Intelligence, if can get a clear 
bill from your committee.” 

I am telling you actually what happened. 
It’s almost unbelievable, nowadays, but it 
happened. “Well,” I said, “I’ll call the com- 
mittee this afternoon, Mrs. Roosevelt. Do 
you mind, Mr. Lash, coming before the com- 
mittee again?” 

Of course, I was baiting her. I wanted to 
put it in the record, because I knew perfectly 
well that they would deny what went on 
with me as the only witness. She fell for it 
and said, “Yes, that would be fine. May I 
send counsel with him?” I said, “Sure.” 

So, then Joe Lash came before the com- 
mittee and I got him to confess that he had 
perjured himself, that he had been a Com- 
munist, and that he was an applicant for the 
Naval Intelligence and would get in the 
Naval Intelligence. 

Then I asked him why he was not drafted, 
and he couldn't give an explanation. I then 
called the draft board in New York to find 
out, in the presence of the committee, and 
the draft board said that because of White 
House interference they did not draft Joe 
Lash. So, that was the sort of thing that 
Roosevelt was surrounded with. Until you 
understand that, you simply don’t under- 
stand what went on during that critical 
period. 

LINES TO THE KREMLIN 


Question. Were you able at that time to 
connect up the activities of Communists 
with the Soviet Government in any way? 

Answer. Completely! It was just over- 
whelming. Not just one volume of it but 
volumes of evidence. First, you had the 
confessions of the former Communists—we 
had some former Communists then just as 
they do now—who told of the connections. 
Then we had documentary proof that we had 
seized. 

Question. How did you get it? 

Answer. You see, the first thing we did was 
to issue subpenas duces tecum and seize the 
records of the “front” organizations in the 
country. We made a fairly clean sweep of 
this thing. At that time they were operat- 
ing quite openly. Many of the documents 
which we obtained contained irrefutable 
proof of Soviet domination of the party here, 
the connection between them, the orders 
issued by the Kremlin and directed to agents 
in the United States. So, there was no doubt 
whatsoever about the thing. 

Question. But, in addition to evidence of 
the Soviet Government’s connection with 
the Communist Party here, was there any- 
thing that indicated that these people who 
were becoming members of the Communist 
Party were aware of the Soviet Government's 
interest in this country? 

Answer. Oh, absolutely. There may have 
been some exceptions. There always are 
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exceptions. But it was made so plain to 


them through the party line. In other 
words, here were the party and the leaders 
zigzagging every time the Communist In- 
ternational did. 

Here was their role just as plain as could 
be. For instance, before Hitler invaded 
Russia, during the years of the pact, the 
line of the Communist Party then was to 
denounce British imperialism and American 
interference. When the invasion took place, 
the party, after a silence of about 24 hours 
waiting for the line to be communicated 
to it, then began to flip-flop completely over 
and demand that we immediately intervene. 

Now, all of these people in the Communist 
movement could not have overlooked 
throughout this period the slavish adher- 
ence of the party and of all its subsidiary 
and auxiliary organizations to the Commu- 
nist International line. 

Then, more than that, it was taught to 
them in clear language that one of the pri- 
mary duties of the Communists was loyally 
to follow the line, in language about which 
there couldn’t have been any doubt in any- 
body’s mind. This is within the party. 
Now, when you got out on the fringe, there 
was a different situation. 

You had a great many gullible, unthink- 
ing people who joined, probably a total 
membership of 8 or 10 million at the height. 
Many of those people were your professional 
joiners—uplifters, do-gooders, people who 
had a mission on earth, and so on—and they 
were just easy prey for the Communists. 
But many of them joined all of the organi- 
zations. 

It was a cumulative sort of thing. If John 
Doe belonged to one organization, you could 
understand that; but when John Doe be- 
longed to the entire apparatus, and every- 
where that they showed their footsteps you 
could find John Doe, then it was a conclu- 
sion that you couldn’t escape that John 
Doe knew exactly what he was doing. He 
might have been deceived by one organiza- 
tion, but he couldn’t have been deceived 
as to all organizations. 


SUPPORT FOR RED FRONTS 


Question. Were there many of those 8 
or 10 million who were members of all the 
organizations? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Do you know that near- 
ly every Cabinet member during the Roose- 
velt administration, at one time or another, 
spoke under the auspices of Communist or- 
ganizations, gave letters of endorsement and 
other expressions of encouragement to the 
Communist movement? That doesn’t mean 
that they were Communists. I’m just show- 
ing you the support they gave these organi- 
gations after we had exposed them. The 
Officers of these Communist organizations 
were received time and time again at the 
White House. I’ve got the instances of it. 
I’ve got the photographs of the receptions. 

Question. How do you account for that— 
the failure of your committee to be con- 
vincing to the public? 

Answer. No, no. The public always stayed 
with the committee. We never fell below 80 
percent in the Gallup poll in 7 years. That 
was quite a high average. They took a poll, 
perhaps, every 6 months, and we never 
dropped below 80 percent. We had the sup- 
port of the people—we had the support of 
the Congress. We won every fight despite 
the administration. 

The people knew that the thing wasn’t 
right. They knew enough to support the 
committee. But here was an administration 
that was tremendously popular—a President 
who was very popular. He had the con- 
fidence of the people. Despite their premoni- 
tion that this thing was wrong, and the 
fact that they continued to stay with the 
committee, they nevertheless followed Roose- 
velt in spite of hell and high water. 

If you remember the period, it was a period 
in which the people would say, “Well, I 
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don’t agree with the President on this or on 
that,” but they still stayed with the Presi- 
dent on election day. 

Question. Were there lots of CIO members 
in your district? 

Answer. They dominated every refinery in 
my district. I had the biggest CIO district 
in Texas. In Port Arthur and Beaumont, 
every refinery, which was the chief industry, 
was completely controlled by CIO. But I 
had been in Congress 14 years and been 
elected every time. 


COMMUNISTS VERSUS DIES 


Question. Did the Communists try to de- 
feat you in your district? 
Answer. Yes. 
Question. Do you think they would have 
beaten you if you had stayed in the race? 
Answer. No. You see, I had stood this 
thing for 7 years. What was really the 
matter with me was nervous exhaustion. 
They gave me the works—everything they 
could do, little personal things. 
Question. Anything like what McCarrny 
has had? 
Answer. Oh, he doesn’t know what it is. 
They tried to get me, too. Listen, they ex- 
amined my income taxes for 6 months—sat 
there in my town with 2 revenue men sent 
from Baltimore and spent 6 months mak- 
ing me dig up everything I had ever made for 
10 years. 
Question. Did they find anything wrong? 
Answer. No, nothing whatever. If they 
had, they would have put me in the peniten- 
tiary. I had been very honest about my fi- 
nances. I never accepted any money and was 
not unscrupulous about any of my dealings, 
I knew what I was up against. 
Question. What else did they try? 
Answer. They would do this. If you want 
a@ good idea of some of the things they did, 
read the diary of the late Harold Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
One thing was to pass the word around 
among the business people and chambers of 
commerce, “Do you want some PWA (Public 
Works Administration funds)? You know 
you're not getting it, and you’re not going 
to get it‘as long as MarTIN Diss is in Con- 


Another thing was ridicule. They just 
called me a “zany,” one of Ickes’ favorite 
expressions. Then something happened 
which I told the Senate Rules Committee 
about the other day. 

In 1938, we had J. B. Matthews before us 
as a witness—he wasn’t then working for the 
committee—and in illustrating how the 
Communists use prominent people for propa- 
ganda purposes, how they exploit names, he 
told of the occasion when Ce Soir, the Com- 
munist newspaper in Paris, had its anniver- 
sary, and they got people to sign telegrams. 
They had one telegram, which J. B. had pos- 
session of, which contained the names of 
prominent movie stars and among them was 
Shirley Temple. 

“Now,” Matthews said very carefully, “I 
don’t want to be intimating that Shirley 
Temple or any of these people are Commu- 
nists—this is not being introduced for that 
purpose—but rather to show how they ¢x- 
ploit prominent names to give respectability 
to Communist publications.” 

Immediately the press carried the story: 
“Dies Accuses Shirley Temple of Being 4 
Communist.” 

I then took the radio and read the entire 
transcript to the Nation, and I know I had 
a tremendous audience that night. I think 
it is one of the biggest audiences that anyone 
had had at that time because of the publicity 
and interest and it was in all the newspapers 
and I could tell from the mail that we got. 

I said over the radio, “Now, here are the 
newspapers this sort of story, and 
here is exactly what took place,” and I read 
the exact transcript. 

You would have thought that that would 
have flabbergasted them, but within a week’ 
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time Mrs. Perkins (Secretary of Labor) and 
Ickes and Biddle (Attorney General) made 
public speeches in which they said the Dies 
Committee accused Shirley Temple of being a 
Communist, and they continued to use that 
and use it to this day. The New York Times 
published a letter of Earl Browder’s a few 
weeks ago in which Earl Browder makes again 
the same statement. So that in public 
speeches and in interviews that they gave 
out, Cabinet officers sought to ridicule the 
committee. 

Question. And this broke you down? 

Answer. It was a cumulative thing. Sure 
it broke me down—after 7 years. 

Question. How long can a fellow stand 
that sort of thing? 

Answer. I think a man would have to be 
young and strong to stand all that. I stood 
it all I could 7 years. I was ready for the 
hospital, and I was only 37 when I started 
this. 

THREATS OF DEATH 


Question. Did they threaten you physi- 
cally at any time? 

Answer. Let me follow this up and just 
show you. I went to the hospital here in 
Washington in 1940 to have my appendix 
removed. After my wife left the hospital 
and went home, all night long the telephone 
rang with people calling just about every 
minute: “Well, is your husband dead yet?” 
“I’m doing a lot of praying, but not what you 
think. I’m praying that he dies.” 

Now, they had that whole thing concocted 
to keep calling her that night. We finally 
had to take the telephone out and put in a 
private line because the telephone just rang 
all the time, It’s a little thing, but it’s cu- 
mulative. 

Question. Like a drop of water—— 

Answer. Just like a drop of water that 
keeps falling on you. Then there were 
threatening notes all the time. There was 
hardly @ mail that I opened that there 
wasn’t a note threatening me with death or 
the children with kidnaping. They made 
one attempt on Bobby, my boy, here in 
Washington. We cautioned him to be care- 
ful. We had told Bobby that if anybody 
tried to get him in a car, just start run- 
ning and hollering. This was before they 
assigned agents to us. 

So, one day he was walking down Colum- 
bia Road—we lived off 16th Street, on Hob- 
art—and a car stopped. There were two 
men in the car, and one of them said, “Come 
here, son,” and when he said that, Bobby 
started to run and holler for about a half a 
block. He immediately knew that’s what it 
was. This fellow followed him but couldn’t 
catch him. 

Well, there was a constant harassment like 
that for 7 years. Then, of course, there’s 
the whispering that you’re an agent for the 
Fascists and Nazis. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission gave out a statement 
that they had monitored the Nazi program 
and that I was more often mentioned fa- 
vorably than any man in the United States, 
all of which was a lie. When we went into 
the thing and demanded the proof, all was 
to the contrary. But they put that out, all 
over the country, a deliberate lie. 

But that caused people, even people who 
were for you, to begin to wonder: How strong 
is he for the Nazis? I had an uncle who 
had a ranch near Austin, Tex., and they 
started whispering around that we were all 
Nazis, and that my uncle had a swastika at 
his ranch that we all saluted. My uncle had 
& furious quarrel over that. But there were 
such things as that that went on and on, 
There’s no end to what they can do to you. 
ne Do you think they are doing it 

Answer. Well, of course, they are not do- 
ing it to me. I’m no longer in the picture. 

oe. Do you think it’s probably the 
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Answer. I would say 80, less they’ve 
changed. I don’t know actually what they 
are doing to other people now, because it is 
just pure hearsay for me now. 

Question. Have the chairmen who suc- 
ceeded you on this committee been sub- 
jected to the same sort of thing? 

Answer. Everyone who tried to do some- 
thing. It hasn’t been as furious, of course, 
as it was during my time, because then they 
had the open support of the administration, 
and public opinion to some extent favored 
Russia. Russia was popular then. I under- 
stand that after I left, Parnell Thomas, Rep- 
resentative from New Jersey, got it. They 
went after him. No doubt Parnell Thomas 
did a very stupid thing. Why he did it, I 
don’t know. At any rate, if he accepted the 
kickback on the salary of one of his em- 
ployees, he probably did what many others 
in Congress had done in the history of our 
country, unfortunately. 

But, at any rate, they went after him with 
hammer and tongs. They went after any- 
one who fearlessly exposed and investigated 
Communists. You say, “If a fellow’s strong, 
why can’t he take it?” But he can't because 
his family is dear to him, his reputation is 
dear to him. 

Question. Was this concentrated on the 
chairman, or did other members of the Com- 
mittee feel it? 

Answer. Well, they beat Joe Starnes [of 
Alabama]. They fought him in his district 
and beat him. Costello [of California] was 
defeated. They centered their fire on every- 
body in the committee who was opposed to 
them and really did his duty. 


NO CREDIT, EVEN LATER 


Question. When the CIO later dropped 
these Communists, did they ever give you 
any credit? 

Answer. None whatsoever. In 1950, they 
expelled 11 or 12 of the organizations which 
we had exposed and which they had accused 
us of being pro-Fascist for exposing. They 
carried on a regular campaign in which they 
said we were labor baiters, how horrible it 
was to accuse these organizations of being 
Communist, what a terrible thing it was, and 
then in 1950 they got rid of these very ones, 
But they made no apology to the Dies com- 
mittee. They didn’t say they were wrong in 
harassing us. 

There wasn’t a publication that they put 
out during that 7-year period—there might 
have been a few, but none I ever saw—that 
didn’t contain an attack upon us. They 
went into my district, they went into the 
refineries, and everyone would get their CIO 
paper with all these outrageous lies. There 
got to be so many lies that you couldn't 
contradict them all. You'd spend all your 
time trying to deny it. 

Question. Did you have the support of the 
AFL [American Federation of Labor]? 

Answer. Yes, we had their support, their 
loyal support, too. Mr. John Frey was a very 
patriotic gentleman and a strong anti-Com- 
munist, and he knew everything that was 
going on and did everything he could. He 
was the vice president and we had the sup- 
port of the AFL. 

Question. They supported your appropria- 
tions in Congress, too, didn’t they? 

Answer. That’s right. 


RED-TINGED UNIONS 


Question. Of these CIO unions, didn’t you 
name others that they didn’t get rid of, like 
the Auto Workers? . 

Answer. Yes. We named 21. But we 
didn’t classify the Automobile Workers as a 
Communist-dominated union. We just 
simply showed that there were some very 
active Communists inside the organization. 

The same way, for instance, in Chicago. I 
seized the records of one of the biggest 
unions there, about 5,000 members. At any 
rate, when we got the records, we found two 
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lecturers on the payroll of the union whose 


purpose it was to lecture on Marxism. We 
got the official charts that they used in which 
they depicted the universe—first prehistoric 
man, the earliest stage, then democracy, and 
finally the utopia cf communism. The union 
was paying these two lecturers out of the 
funds of the workers to lecture on that, and 
there was a check there for $12,000, with- 
out any authorization from the union, that 
they were using to buy Daily Workers in 
subscriptions of thousands of copies which 
they would send throughout the country. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that the union 
was a Communist organization. It did mean 
that the leadership of the union was Com- 
munist. In other words, the rank and file 
didn’t know. And, oh yes, in order to try 
to discover why, out of 5,000, they would let 
a thing like that go on, I demanded the 
minutes of the various meetings and I dis- 
covered that never did they have over 300 
present. 

Out of 5,000 they would have 300 attend 
the meetings. And the Communists would 
get together in advance and have their 
agenda. For instance, they’d agree that they 
would nominate so-and-so tonight—"I'll 
nominate him, you sit over here and second 
the nomination, and you sit over here and 
you sit over there, and we will make it ap- 
pear unanimous.” 

That was the technique. We exposed 21 
international unions in which Communists 
were very active in their control. The CIO 
claimed that some of them cleaned them- 
selves up. 

Question. What do you think about it? 

Answer. I just don’t know. I’m under this 
handicap now—it’s been since 1945 that I’ve 
had any close contact in this subject, and 
this is something you dare not hazard an 
opinion. It’s something you have to work 
with every day. I just don’t know what the 
situation in the unions is today. 

Question. Did you find any Communists in 
the Armed Forces as a result of your in- 
vestigation? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Both !n uniform and civilian? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Were there many of them? 

Answer. Well, you see, they had 165,000 
members in 1938—that’s card-carrying mem- 
bers in the Communist Party. 4 

Question. How did you find this out? ' 

Answer. I got a membership card, I man- 
aged to secure a card—every Communist at 
that time was issued a card, and each card 
had a number—and this card was No. 165,- 
000. There was every reason for us to believe 
that that was the maximum strength at that 
time. Now, you understand that around a 
million persons have passed through the 
party. It’s a fluid sort of thing; they come 
and they go. 

Question. How many of these were in the 
CIO? 

Answer. Of that 165,000 members, 50,000 
were in the CIO. This is the story on that 
which William Green, president of the AFL, 
told me. 

When Roosevelt called Green to the White 
House to organize the industry, Green re- 
fused to do it on a mass basis because, he 
said, ““‘We would have unionism in name but 
not in principle, and we don’t believe in 
that.” He then sent for Lewis and Lewis 
agreed to do it in support of the Govern- 
ment. So, he went out there to organize 
all the workers. Well, they had a scarcity 
of trained organizers. The Commies were 
all trained, the finest organizers on earth. 
So, Lewis utilized the Commies as organizers 
during that period when they were in des- 
perate need of organizers. 


Question. He did this unknowingly—— 


Answer. No, I believe he did it knowingly. 
He knew it perfectly well—although he has 


matter of expediency. He 
he felt he could use the. 

longer needed them, he could get rid of them. 
Now, he denied that later on and 
his successor, Phil Murray, of being the cap- 


tive of the Communists. But the whole 
truth of it—and I'm just as certain of this 


ganizers and could get the job done. 
he never could shake them after that. 


AN INFILTRATED ARMY? 
Question. What about the number in the 


Answer. They always claimed that they 
had a total membership in the Armed Forces 


Army and did infiltrate the Army, and we 
found considerable evidence of it. 

Question. Was this voluntary enlistment? 

Answer. Well, before you had the draft it 
was voluntary enlistment. But the total 
participation in World War II, according to 
the claims of all the Communists who ap- 
peared before us, was approximately 50,000. 
They claimed they had 50,000 members dur- 
ing the war in the Armed Forces. But they 
infiltrated everything. It wasn’t just the 
Armed Forces. They went into schools. 
We issued a special report on that in 1941. 
They got into Hollywood. 

I went to Hollywood and seized the records 
of a number of prominent movie stars and 
found from their own records that they had 
contributed hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Jars to the Communist movement. I met 
with Schenck, the Warner brothers, and the 
principal executives, and we sat down around 
a table, just as we are meeting here, and I 
told them of the tremendous support their 
industry was giving to the Communists and 
I asked them to do something about it. 
They were very cold and very antagonistic, 
and finally Harry Warner said to me, “Well, 
we're not worried about the Communists. 
The thing we're worried about it is the Nazis. 
There’s the bunch we want to see you get 
after.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you’re going to be con- 
sistent, you are going to have to go after 
every form of totalitarianism. I don’t see 
how you can oppose nazism, on the one 
hand, in principle—if you are opposing them 
as a matter of principle—and then condone 
communism. Here are your actors contrib- 
uting regularly thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. Here are your scenario writers 
who are members of the party and who are 
shaping their writing to very adroitly carry 
out the Communist propaganda.” 

Question. Did they later come around to 
your point of view? 

Answer. They didn’t during my 7-year 
period as chairman. Later on, of course, 
public sentiment changed and I know only 
from what I read in the papers that they 
did finally come out against the Communists. 


COMMITTEE METHODS 
Question. What do you think about the 
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land where the Communists stored a lot of 
stuff. So, Fish went out there with his 
investigators, and the newspapermen and 
photographers accompanied them. There 
was quite a show over the barn, and there 
wasn't anything there but some rotten to- 
matoes. Well, that just killed Fish's 
chances. That was the end of his investiga- 
tion, although Fish did some fine work. He 
never could live that down. The papers 
carried pictures of the tomatoes and all that. 

So, that investigation never did get off the 
ground. Then McCormacx’s investigation 
never probed communism very thoroughly. 

The argument of the critics is this: 
They're for the objectives of the committee, 
but they're against the methods of the 
committee. 

I testified before Senator Jenner at the 
Rules Committee a few weeks ago just what 
that mean. I said to him, “What methods? 
What are they talking about? Get them to 
specify. Ask them to come here and give 
a@ bill of particulars.” 

Now, let's see. What are the methods? 
Let's say I'm the chairman of the committee 
and I have subpenaed John Doe, who is sus- 

of being a Communist, to appear be- 
fore me at 10 o'clock in the morning. John 
Doe comes in. I start asking him questions, 
and he arises and shakes his fist at me and 
begins to denounce the committee as Fascist 
agents. I then throw him ott of the com- 
mittee room and immediately he begins to 
squawk, and the “liberal” press squawks, 
that I violated his civil liberties, that I have 
done violence to his rights as an American. 

Now, they did this when I threw this fel- 
low out who was head of the Transport 
Workers. The “liberal” newspapers said it 
was the most outrageous thing that had ever 
happened, and he had stood before the com- 
mittee and before he even answered a ques- 
tion shook his fist and insulted the com- 
mittee. 

So, let’s see a bill of particulars. 

First, does a witness owe any respect to 
the committee? There’s been a lot said 
about how committees conduct themselves 
to a witness, but how about when Mrs. Roose- 
velt—and I told Senator Jenner this—let all 
the Communist officers of the American 
Youth Congress stay at the White House and 
accompanied them to our committee hear- 
ings and knitted, and when the first witness 
Was sworn in and pulled out of his pocket a 
very insulting poem about the committee, 
even though we were rapping on the desk 
telling him not to read it, did anybody in 
the country then say: “It is not right to treat 
an agency of the people this way. It’s not 
right to insult them. It’s not right for the 
First Lady of the land to lend countenance 
to this sort of thing”? 

No, they didn’t say it. Only a few editorials 
appeared in the United States in condemna- 
tion of that, as I recall. Never once did 
they condemn this sort of behavior of the 
witnesses, but let the committee make one 
little mistake—that they would interpret as 
a mistake—then this was emblazoned in the 
newspapers and we were denounced for it. 

Question. What was the poem he read? 

Answer. Well, it’s in the record. It was an 
insulting poem designed to create the ap- 
pearance that we were the tools of big busi- 
ness, that we were Wall Street henchmen, 
stooges. And Mrs. Roosevelt smiled and 
applauded. She was the First Lady of the 
land, the wife of the President, and we were 
an agency of the people of this country. She 
sat there and applauded that sort of con- 
duct. And yet she and her friends today are 
among those hollering the loudest about 
“procedures.” 

So, I just named certain instances like that 
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0 BACKING IN PRESS 


Question. The press was condemning you 
at that time? 

Answer. Well, the conservative press was 
not, but they were apologizing for me. The 
funny thing about this was that so great was 
the propaganda, so clever this thing, that 
even among your friends they would finally 
get them to where they'd say, “Well, I’m for 
Dres. I believe he’s trying to do a good job. 
Of course, I don’t approve of all of his 
methods—” I’ve had them tell me that. 

And I'd say to them, “Name the methods. 
What are the methods you are talking about? 
Subpoenaing witnesses? Is anything wrong 
with that method? He comes before the 
committee. Anything wrong with that? I 
swear him in. Anything wrong with that? 
I ask him a question. Anything wrong with 
that? He gets up and calls me a Fascist 
blankety-blank—and I kick him out. Any- 
think wrong with that? 

Question. Do you think it is any different 
today? 

Answer. I just don’t know because I have 
not attended a single meeting of any of the 
hearings. I am satisfied that it is the same 
old stuff. I have never head of one of them 
changing their spots. 

Question. The opposition, you mean? 

Answer. Yes, the Communists. I am sure 
that the Communists have the same tactics 
and techniques that they have always had. 
This is universal. Now, the proof of it is 
that the very think they deplored in us has 
occurred in the U. N., in the international 
conferences. They can no more do business, 
they are having the same trouble trying to 
talk to Communists and reason with them 
that we had in our committee. It is just a 
repetition on a bigger basis. But nobody 
criticizes the diplomats. The diplomat just 
get us and walks out in disgust. Nobody 
says anything about procedure there. But 
the procedure of our day was under fire. 

THE URGE FOR CHANGE 


The truth of the matter was, as I told the 
Jenner committee, there were 10 million 
“liberals” running around like a chicken 
with its- head chopped off and wanting to 
change everything. They didn’t know 
exactly what they wanted to change, but 
they were for changes. Along came the 
Commies, and they were the only group in 
that bunch that had a program. They knew 
oe they were going and what they were 

oing. 

So, they took over this 10 million and used 
them, and then suddenly came the exposure 
that here were these organizations that the 
“liberals” had sponsored and worked under 
and contributed money to under the con- 
trol of Moscow. 

Question. What was the reaction? 

Answer. Here was the reaction. There 
were 565 Federal employees here in this town 
who belonged to the Washington League of 
Peace and Democracy. We exposed the or- 
ganization as a Communist front, and it was. 
The evidence was overwhelming. Later the 
Attorney General had to agree with us. Now 
no one disputes it. Allright. What did the 
565 do? We didn’t name them at first—we 
simply issued a report and said this organ!- 
gation was part of the orbit of organizations 
of the Soviet conspiracy. Did they come 
forth and say, “If that’s true, we want to 
get out of it’? No. They began to issue 
derogatory statements. They said that the 
Dies committee was a Fascist organization. 

Question. What happened? 

Answer. They were proud of themselves. 
They thought they were going to change the 
world. They were a bunch of suckers and 
they couldn’t take it. So, instead of being 
@ gentleman and saying “Well, I made a mis- 
take,” they turned on the committee and 
began to denounce it. 

Almost universally that was the reaction 
among this group. They got caught and 
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they were afraid their names would come 
out and only about one-tenth of 1 percent 
ever came out. But every one of them was 
living in fear that some day all these names 
were coming out. 

So, in order to forestall that and to pre- 
vent that from happening, they united for 
the purpose of stopping any investigation. 
Personally, I never intended to give their 
names out because I never saw any good 
purpose to come from that—— 

Question. The 10 million, you mean? 

Answer. Yes. I did give the 565 out— 
afterwards. And they said that was rotten 
procedure. The President issued a state- 
ment on it, saying it was so sordid that he 
had to do something about it. But the 
reason I gave them out was because they 
had been warned and I tried to persuade 
them to get out of the organization and to 
drop it, but they began to defy.me and the 
committee and so I said, “All right. If you 
believe this is a fine organization, then you 
certainly don’t object to having your names 
made public. If this is what you say it is 
and you want to stand on it, then you can’t 
object to having your name connected 
with it. 

Therefore, I turned it over to the news- 
papers and they published the whole thing. 
Well, all the fat was in the fire then. Here 
were the names. Then, of course, the Civil 
Liberties Union and all the liberal groups 
began to use that as a horrible example of 
an irresponsible committee that would pub- 
lish names. On the one hand, they spent 
3 months defending the organization, refus- 
ing to quit it, and then when their names 
were given out they said they were smeared. 

How can @ man’s name be smeared simply 
by making public his affiliation in a sup- 
posedly bona fide organization? 

Question. What evidence is there about 
this 10 million? 

Answer. The way I would put it is that 
there were 10 million members claimed by 
the organizations. All the officers of the 
Communist-front organizations stated what 
their total membership was. 

Question. Might there not have been a lot 
of duplication? 

Answer. There may have been. Probably 
there were some overstatements. Or there 
may not have been. So darned much that 
they conceded during that period has turned 
out since then to be true. You see, they were 
not trying to cover up anything favorable 
tothem. After all, they were respected then, 
hobnobbing with the elite of the land. 

Look what Browder said in his letter pub- 
lished recently in which he told about the 
“happy period from 1933 to 1945, when the 
Communists were accepted in the best so- 
ciety.” So, their attitude was not one of 
covering up anything favorable—they 
boasted when they came before the com- 
mittee of their influence and power. 


CARE IN CHECKING NAMES 


Question. Of those 2,000 you found in the 
Government, how many of those were in the 
State Department? 

Answer. It was quite a large number. I 
think a large group of them was in the 
State Department. But now we just didn’t 
take the names of people who were in an 
organization and say he belongs and there- 
fore he is a Communist. It wasn’t done that 
way at all, 3 

It was a cumulative sort of thing. We took 
all the circumstances together on John Doe. 
John Doe belonged to four organizations. 
John Doe signed a manifesto. John Doe did 
this and that, following the party line. Just 
like a jury would try a case on circum- 
stantial evidence—and a majority of the 
cases aré tried on circumstantial evidence. 
So we took the circumstantial evidence— 
and understand there were 2 Republicans 
and 5 Democrats, 2 of whom were New Deal- 
ers, On our committee. Two members were 
strong with labor. There was Healey, who 
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was coauthor of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and there was Joseph Casey—all from labor 
districts. 

Now, many of these findings, mind you, 
were unanimous findings. I never had 
trouble with my committeemen except two. 
They tried to pack it on me. They put sev- 
eral New Dealers on the committee, but after 
they got on it, pretty soon, when they began 
to see the facts, they knew they were wrong. 

Question. Did you have FBI files? 

Answer. We had access to all files. But we 
had enough evidence on Hiss to raise a seri- 
ous doubt about Hiss. 

Question. What year was this? 

Answer. That was in 1941, when we sub- 
mitted his name. 

Question. Did the FBI let you go through 
their files? 

Answer. No, not generally. You see, in 
1938 they had practically no files on the 
Communists. They had investigated the 
German-American Bund. They submitted 
to us their report on the German-American 
Bund. I kept after them to get the Com- 
munist files, but they were rather evasive 
about it. Finally, when we seized all of 
these records, they then came to us and 
said, “Now, listen. We want the privilege 
of copying your records.” 

So, we set them up—145 filing cabinets. 
By. 1941 we had 145 filing cabinets and we 
had a girl there for the purpose of aiding 
the FBI. And so they came almost every 
day, as many as 12, 15—agents of the FBI, 
and intelligence people—copying the most 
elementary things about this. So it con- 
vinced me that, if they spent hours and 
days and weeks copying, they didn’t have 
it. I couldn’t conceive of anyone copying all 
that that they already had. Therefore, I 
judged that the Department of Justice had 
not let them do anything very much at that 
time. 

Question. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was the head 
of the FBI? 

Answer. Yes; and a very fine man. But 
from conversations which I had with him, 
while he didn’t say so, I always had the 
feeling that he wanted to do a lot but couldn’t 
on account of the Department of Justice. 
I think that’s exactly the way the situation 
was, 

LIMITS ON THE FBI 


Question. You don’t believe, then, that the 
FBI can do it all? 

Answer. No; the FBI can’t do it all. You 
see, they could do a lot if they had a free 
hand. Here’s the limitations of the FBI. 
They can’t subpena a witness. They can't 
put a man under oath. The greatest advan- 
tage in this committee business is to be able 
to subpena a witness and put him under oath 
and make him testify. 

Question. The FBI can’t evaluate testi- 
mony, either, can they? 

Answer. No; they can’t. 

Question. And they can’t make it pub- 
lic-—— 

Answer. No; they can‘t make it public. 
But more important than all that is this: 
The FBI is under the Department of Justice, 
and if the Attorney General is against a cer- 
tain thing, no matter how zealous the FBI 
may be, they are compelled to take orders 
from .the Attorney General. 

So, with Biddle as Attorney General, of 
course they weren’t going to investigate. 
They couldn’t do it on their own. They're 
under the Attorney General. A congressional 
committee, on the other hand, has absolute 
independence. It’s not under anybody’s 
control. 

Question. Aren't there wraps on the FBI 
now? 

Answer. No, I don’t think so. 

Question. Has the FBI enough men to 
carry out a large-scale investigation of this 
type? 

Answer. I don’t know. They always kept 
quite a number of men in our offices for 
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years and years. They were there copying 
everything in the world we got. 

Once I got a big haul in Philadelphia. I 
knew there was a Federal judge there who 
was going to give us trouble, so I had it timed 
and grabbed the stuff about 4 o’clock and 
rushed it over to a secret place. I had a 
photostat machine set up and we spent all 
night making copies of this stiff. 

The next morning the. Federal fudge is- 
sued an injunction. He ordered all records 
to be returned, arrested two of my investiga- 
tors, and so I hid out in a blind office until 
we completed the photostating. Then I came 
out and announced we were going to honor 
and obey the injunction. 

Question. Were you doing this as a one- 
man committee; or did your committee sup- 
port you? 

Answer. My committee supported me 
throughout. However, I did much of the 
work by myself. It wasn’t that I wanted to. 
It was just that the boys had so much work 
to do that very seldom could I get a quorum 
present. If I had had to have a quorum 
present, I just couldn’t have done business. 
We had seven members. Each fellow has his 
own committee. He’s not the chairman. He's 
got his own business to tend to and they 
just don’t have time. You've got to sacrifice 
everything to carry out an investigation. 

You can’t tend to your congressional duties 
half way if you carry on one of these things. 
But I’ve always had their support because I 
took pains always to call them up and be 
diplomatic and consult them about things, 

But I conducted a large percent of the 
hearings by myself. 


“ONE-MAN” HEARINGS: WHY? 


Question. Do you think if they abolish the 
one-man idea it would ruin the committees? 
Answer. It would be the end of all of them. 
They know it. Say you’ve got a witness 
scheduled and you telephone and no quorum 
shows up—you've got to release the witness. 
You can’t bring him all the way back to 
Washington. You can’t function in the 
House of Representatives or in the Senate 
if a quorum has to be present for a hearing. 

Question. What about two members? 

Answer. Well, that wouldn’t be quite as 
hard to get except that you put in the hands 
of the other member the right completely to 
nullify the hearings if he sees fit. The op- 
portunity to sabotage is greater where they 
can strike at you through someone who 
doesn’t have the same interest in making a 
success as you do. You're the chairman— 
the responsibility is up to you,. If some- 
body makes a mistake they don’t say, “John 
Doe’s mistake”’—they say, “The Dies com- 
mittee” or “McCarthy committee” has done 
so-and-so. 

So the chairman soon finds himself in the 
position where he has to take all the blame 
and he is the commitee, regardless of whether 
everyone is present or not, he becomes the 
committee so far as the public is concerned. 
Therefore, if you require one man to be 
there, it presents the opportunity to get 
that one man on their side. So first thing 
you know the Congressman who is with you 
may begin to drift off, and first thing you 
know he’s on the other side. 

There is the danger of the proposition of 
making your chairman dependent on some- 
one else. I told Senator JENNER’s commit- 
tee that—I said, “This is an attempt to de- 
stroy congressional investigation.” 

Question. Going back to this 10 million 
members of front organizations—you started 
to develop that—was there any substantia- 
tion of this 10 million? 

Answer. Yes; I think they had them all 
right—I was convinced from the evidence 
before us, the testimony of the officers and 
what we found from the books, and a lot of 
instances. Take the International Workers’ 
Order. They had 195,000—1,900 chapters— 
that was bona fide. I know that that was 
their membership. Well, the Workers’ Al- 
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liance was a loose organization—it had over 
a million. I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion but ft had it, because in every section 
of the country where it operated it had large 
membership. 

Question. But the CIO never had more 
than 4 or 5 million, did they? 

Answer. No. 

Question. That included the total mem- 
bership of the CIO in that, didn't it? 

Answer. No; I’m not including the CIO— 
I'm talking about your front organizations. 

Question. In the case of these labor 
groups, wouldn’t the same members belong 
to one or more organizations? In other 
words, there was duplication, wasn’t there? 

Answer. That is right. There would be 
duplication as to individuals—but I’m allow- 
ing for that, because in the American League 
for Peace and Democracy they reached a 
total membership of 8 million. 

Question. What was that organization? 

Answer. That was an organization that 
the French Communist, Henri Barbussi, was 
ordered to establish throughout the world. 
It started in Amsterdam, Holland. A meet- 
img was called there for the purpose of 
launching the League. They formed a 
league in France—“The French League 
Against War and Fascism”—the British—and 
all over the world they had similar organi- 
zations. 

It was first the League Against War and 
Fascism. Then it became the League for 
Peace and Democracy. Later it merged into 
the Peace Mobilizaiton. You see, as you ex- 
pose one, they would then take another 
name, and then another name. 

Question. Was that membership of 8 mil- 
lion in this country? 

Answer. Yes, in this country they had 8 
million members. In every little town—why 
there were members of Congress that be- 
longed to it, and they came to me and said, 
“I didn’t know anything about it.” 


DANGER IN FRONT GROUPS 


Question. They were not card-carrying 
members though? 

Answer. No, they were not card-carrying 
members, but—remember this—say you be- 
long to an organization. That organization 
has a publicatoin. You get the publication. 
You're contributing money to them. You're 
helping finance them. That gives them the 
opportunity to reach you through the publi- 
cation. That gives them the prestige—after 
all, politicians will listen to 8 million Amer- 
icans. They come to Washington and say, 
“We represent the American League for Peace 
and Democracy—we have a membership of 8 
million.” Their influence was considerable 
at that time. 

Now you say, “How many were Commu- 
nists?” Probably only a small percent of 
them were Communists, but the Communists 
were using them and Earl Browder—head of 
the American Communist Party—claimed 
that there were 2 million—he testified under 
oath that there were 2 million people in 
the country that would go with the party 
the full length. So he narrowed it down, 
and I always felt that there were somewhere 
around that number probably that would go 
with the party. 

In other words, you're not a card-holding 
member. That doesn’t mean you're not co- 
operating, because there have been a million 
that belonged to the Communist Party since 
1919—total number of people who passed 
through the party who at one time or an- 
other belonged to the party. Now how many 
of them have repented? We don’t know. 

Question. In your experience of interview- 
ing Communists and ex-Commuists do you 
feel that you can ever believe a Communist? 

Answer. Sure you can believe a Commu- 
nist under some circumstances. Yes, I’ve 
found when things were to their interest to 
tell the truth, they will tell it. If it’s against 
their interests, they won't tell the truth. But 
I found things that they said during 1938 
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and 1939 that have absolutely been verified, 
proving to me that where they think it’s to 
the party’s interest, they do tell you the 
truth. They felt then that it was very much 
to the party's interest. to exaggerate their 
strength and their power, and I’m sure they 
did exaggerate their strength and their 
power, but even giving credit for all that, 
you had a sizable organization in this coun- 


Question. How about the ex-Communists, 
do you feel that they can be trusted? 

Answer. They can be trusted, but I’ve al- 
ways followed the practice of never accepting 
their testimony except where it was corrobo- 
rated. I didn't accept it unless they corrob- 
orated their statements to me with other and 
independent evidence which gave me reason 
to believe that they were telling the truth. 


OUTLAW COMMUNIST PARTY? 


Question. Do you feel that the party 
should be outlawed by legislation? 

Answer. Yes. I think so because, though 
there is a dispute on it, I’ve felt so since 1941. 
We recommended it unanimously in 1941. 
Here’s the reason I think it ought to be out- 
lawed: 

First, from 1919 to 1924 they were out- 
lawed. That's something that is not gen- 
erally known by the public. But under war- 
time legislation the party was outlawed and 
during the period—— 

Question. What was the period—1919 to 
1924? ; 

Answer. I'd say about the beginning of 
1920, shortly after they were organized—the 
Communist Party had its origin in the 
United States in 1919 shortly after the [Rus- 
sian] Revolution. 

Question. Did we pass a law outlawing 
them? 

Answer. Under wartime legislation—— 

Question. Did Mitchell Palmer [Attorney 
General] raid them? 

Answer. Yes, Palmer raided them, and 
they had wartime authority under a statute, 
I forget the wording of it, but it was ample to 
give them authority to completely squelch 
them, which they did. 

Now they stayed underground from 1920 to 
1924. During that period they made no 
progress. They were still just a weak, small, 
ineffectual mumber. And all the evidence 
proves that. The investigation of that pe- 
riod proves that—they were stymied. 

Then when they were allowed to come out 
and to form these organizations, this legal 
apparatus, they began to grow because they 
were able to deceive so many gullible people. 
The very fact that they could organize, that 
they could get a charter, that they could op- 
erate in a building like other people, use the 
telephone and telegraph and all those 
things—it gave them a respectability that 
enabled them to use gullible and unthinking 
people. 


So I’ve always felt that we should deprive 


them of the legal appartus because we've had 
25 years’ investigation and everybody who 
has investigated them, whether court or 
congressional committee, has found that it 
is a treasonable conspiracy, that it is not 
just another political party, but that it is 
a border patrol of the Soviet Union on our 
shores. 


Now tin view of the findings of the court— 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
found it, too—the Communist Party its a 
criminal conspiracy. It’s been my opinion 
that we ought to outlaw them and declare 
them an fllegal organization and prohibit 
their operation in this country. 

Now I don’t say that that will do away 
with communism—I'’m not suggesting that. 
For they've always had an aboveground ap- 
paratus and an underground apparatus. The 
two work simultaneously. They never de- 
part from that system, you see. So you'll 
always have the underground apparatus. 
But it will be reduced to a negative force, 
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compared with their ability to organize and 
deceive people and extend their influence the 
way they did. 
Question. Do you think the security pro- 
gram of the Government is operating success. 
fully now? 
Answer. I just don’t know. That's a hard 
thing to answer to someone who is on the 
outside. I just don’t come in contact with it. 
Question. I should think you would be a 
member of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 
Answer. They wouldn't put me on that 
committee. 
Question. Why? 
Answer. Of course, there fs no vacancy— 
there hasn’t been a vacancy since I've been 
here, and that’s a good enough excuse. But 
even if there is a vacancy, it is not likely 
that they would put me on there. 
Question. If the Democrats were in con- 
trol, would you be on it? 
Answer. It would depend on the leader- 
ship, and I say it is doubtful that the lead- 
ership would put me on there. 
Question. Who would be chairman if the 
Democrats were in? 
Answer. Mr. Water, of Pennsylvania. 


ADVICE TO M’CARTHY? 


Question. Do you have any advice to give 
Jor McCarruy on how he ought to run his 
committee? 

Answer. I have felt that he was making 
some mistakes. I don't like to talk about 
mistakes, because I made some myself. Look- 
ing back on it, I could have done a good 
many things probably better than I did, too. 
I never did think I was by any means per- 
fect, but I felt that McCarruy has rushed 
headlong into trouble that he could avoid. 
Now perhaps he couldn’t. It’s awfully easy 
to sit on the sidelines and tell the other 
fellow how to run a committee. Nobody 
understands the problems except the man 
who is in charge of it. So it is hard to say 
with any finality that this or that is true. 

Qu . Do you think the members of an 
investigating committee should pass on the 
staff? 

Answer. No, I don’t think so. I think the 
chairman should be allowed to select his staff 
and that the committee should approve it. 
But only after the chairman has selected it 
do I think that the committee ought to 
have the right of veto on good ground. 

Now you’ve got to give a big leeway toa 
chairman in this kind of work for him to 
do any good. If you don’t trust him, if you 
try to circumscribe him, if you hamstring 
him, then he’s through. No matter how 
sincere he is, he couldn't do his work. My 
rule in my committee was: I named the 
whole staff, all employees and everybody else. 
I did tell the committee about it, I gave them 
the reasons I named them, and usually they 
authorized me to do it. I never had any 
trouble with my committee. 


Question. Do you think they should have 
a veto power, though? 

Answer. Yes, I think they should. I think 
it is a matter of diplomacy rather than rules. 
I think a smart chairman wouldn’t want to 
impose somebody on the committee they did 
not want. I think if you go about it right 
= can get the approval of the commit- 

But I think you ought to submit to the 
committee your reasons for appointing John 
Doe, Bill Smith, and so on. And then the 
committee ought to have the right on 
cause—that'’s quite different from an arbi- 
trary right—to object. I mean by that that 
if you are a member of the committee and 
you say, I object to that appointment,” 
and the chairman would say, “Why do you 
object?” And you say, “I object to the ap- 
pointment because this man, back in Bos- 
ton or in New York, was as uD- 
reliable.” See what I mean? I think you 
ought to have the right of veto, on cause. 
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TELEVISION: A HANDICAP 


Question. Do you wish you had had tele- 
vision when you were chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Answer. No. I'd rather*not have it. I tell 
you offhand I think television is a great 
handicap. It’s a diversion—it keeps a man 
from thinking. A man who runs a commit- 
tee like this must be in full possession of his 
faculties. Now with television he is con- 
scious of it and he is thinking of the effect 
rather than of doing a good job. He is 
thinking, “What effect will it have upon the 

le?” 

cues Was there radio at the time of 
your committee? 

Answer. Yes, but we seldom allowed it. 
I seldom allowed any broadcasting of the 
proceedings. Because if you do that, in the 
first place, every member feels he has to 
say something to get it back to his dis- 
trict. If John Doe doesn’t speak, his dis- 
trict says, “Why weren’t you active?” 

So you have a bunch of fellows, including 
yourself, acting the monkey for public en- 
tertainment rather than doing the job. I 
didn’t have radios set up in the committee. 
But newspaper reporters are different—you 
have got to have newspaper reporters. 

Question. How was the co of your 
committee by the press; was it fair? 

Answer. It was by some reporters—at that 
time the New York branch of the Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) was Communist-controlled. 
Nobody now denies that. There was a fight 
within the guild itself in New York, not the 
whole guild all over the country. But the 
New York Guild particularly was pretty heav- 
ily Communist. 

Some way or another they always jockeyed 
this thing around to have the leftwingers 
report the committee. It was an amazing 
thing how that worked. Very few of the 
right-wing group ever showed up for the re- 
porting. And I would protest. I'd say, “Why 
don’t you send somebody else down here?” 

Question. Did you talk to the editors about 
it? 

Answer. Yes; I tried my best to correct it. 
I took that Shirley Temple thing up with all 
the editors. I said, “Now here’s an example. 
You don’t want this. Look at the headlines. 
Look at the story and then look at the tran- 
script.” 

But at that time there wasn’t much that 
they could do, evidently. At least they didn’t 
correct it. So we had a preponderance of 
left-wing reporters at that time reporting 
the hearings. 

We did have some very fine men there who 
did a good job, but unfortunately the other 
crowd could always get out a story which 
just had a twist, a certain twist, a certain 
way of writing the thing, that left a bad im- 
pression. Not something that you could put 
your fihgers on—the way you write a sen- 
tence, you leave a question mark in some- 
body’s mind. And we had that to contend 
with, of course, for 7 years. 

Question. You didn’t have left-wing col- 
umnists in those days, did you? 

Answer. Before I was to appear on “Meet 
the Press” it had been planned to have one 
writer on it——— 

Question. Was this recently? 

Answer. Yes. So I dug into my files and 
came across his writings in which he de- 
nounced me very, very bitterly and compared 
me and my committee with La Follette— 

you remember the civil liberties . He 
sald, “There was a model committee.” An- 
other thing, he said that my treatment of 
Murphy was one of the most disgraceful 
things in the history of our country. Roose- 
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Question. Which Murphy was meant? 

Answer. Prank Murphy when he was Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. Later Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. You see, I went into Mich- 
igan when the sit-down strike had every- 
thing stymied in the automobile world. I 
moved into Michigan and investigated the 
sit-down strike and proved it was a Com- 
munist proposition. 

~Question. The sit-down strike was a Com- 
munist proposition? 

Answer. Yes. There was a time there 
when it was so bitter I couldn’t leave the 
hotel. 

Question. What year was that? 

Answer. That was in 1938. 

Now, I have been talking about my files 
on the writer in question. I found La Fol- 
lette’s statement in Collier’s magazine in 
1947—almost 10 years later. In his article 
he confessed that his committee staff was in- 
filtrated with Communists. Here is an ar- 
ticle in which he tells the country that he 
discovered that his committee staff was in- 
filtrated with Communists. And here was 
a writer who was holding him up as a model. 
That’s an illustration. 

So you see that was what we were up 
against. Here were the columnists, here 
were the reporters, some of the commen- 
tators, constantly driving home the idea to 
the average person. “Here is a bunch on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
that is irresponsible; they don't care what 
they say; they’re smearing innocent people, 
and so on.” 

Now, in spite of all that, we never went 
below 80 percent in the Gallup poll. And 
we won every vote eight times in a show- 
down fight with the administration 
against us. 


HOLDDOWN ON FUNDS 


Question. On getting funds, you mean? 

Answer. Yes. And we had to renew the 
committee every year—it was a special com- 
mittee. 

Question. Did they cut your funds? 

Answer. Yes, the first appropriation was 
$25,000, which was deliberately for the pur- 
pose of sabotaging the committee. One 
House Member told me in the cloakroom the 
other day some stories of the pressure which 
was exerted by the administration in those 
days to hold the appropriation down to a 
minimum in the hope that we couldn’t oper- 
ate with it. 

, Question. What about Dr. [W. A.] Wirt— 
did he testify before you? 

Answer. They pilloried him. He told the 
absolute truth and that is the most disgrace- 
ful thing that ever happened in the history 
of our country—it killed him, literally. 

Question. What did he do and say? 

Answer. He had come to Washington like 
a lot of these New Dealers and he got to 
running around with them where they were 
holding these meetings and they began to 
talk about a revolution and going to over- 
throw the Government and what they were 
going to do. 

So he became alarmed. They would have 
teas, cocktail parties, and meetings and a 
number of prominent New Dealers would 
say, “This is just the beginning. What we've 
got to do is take over. We've got to do this 
and that.” 

So the poor fellow, being patriotic and 
conscientious, goes and talks and tells what 
he learned. 

Question. To a congressional committee? 

Answer. Yes. But after he made the pub- 
lic statement they formed a committee and 
they put Bulwinkle as chairman of it, and 
they brought that poor fellow, Wirt, before 


got on the floor and made the statement 
that Wirt had been a slacker or something 
terrible—and later Bulwinkle had to retract. 
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But they just ruined that old man, Wirt. He 
told the truth—every word was the truth. 
CLERGYMEN FOUGHT US 

Question. Did you have any problem with 
the clergy? 

Answer. In 1939 a telegram was sent to 
the Speaker and I think to every Member 
of Congress signed by 98 prominent clergy- 
men—they were the leaders throughout the 
country—under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy. They 
were an organization that we had exposed in 
@ unanimous finding as a Communist-con- 
trolled organization, and they sent the tele- 
gram under the auspices of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, demanding 
that the committee be closed, the investiga- 
tion folded up, and so on. 

Those 98 were the leaders and they fought 
us very, very strenuously. They weren't 
Communists. We didn’t accuse them of be- 
ing Communists. But it shows you the de- 
ception that had been practiced upon them, 
how badly deceived they were at that period. 

Question. Do you think J. B. Matthews 
got a bad deal? 

Answer. I think they should have heard 
Matthews. There is another illustration. If 
anybody else had been denied a hearing in- 
stead of Matthews, it would have been the 
subject of an editorial all over the United 
States and Members of Congress would have 
taken the floor and screamed their heads off. 

Here was a man who was dismissed sum- 
marily and denied the right to appear be- 
fore the committee in his own defense. So 
it Just depends on whose ox is gored. 

As I said on the floor of the House the 
other day that if you had a committee tomor- 
row like La Follette’s committee, whose job 
it was to smear American business, who fab- 
ricated evidence against businessmen, who 
tried to convince the country—using Com- 
munists on his staff—that American business 
couldn’t be trusted—and there hasn't been 
anything in the history of our country like 
the tactics used by the La Follette commit- 
tee—no liberal would object. That would be 
fine—that would be the proper method. 

But the minute we came along and turned 
the tables on them and said, “All right, you’ve 
spent years talking about business, about 
how corrupt business is, about how selfish 
private enterprise is, how much harm it has 
done to this country, and now we'll just turn 
the spotlight on you for a while. Let’s see 
what you've been doing.” They couldn't take 
it. . 
They could bring men to Washington who 
were not skilled in politics and who had 
spent their lives in a factory or in a business 
and who knew hothing in the world about 
public relations or politics—they could bring 
them here, set them down before La Follette 
and this group and let a radical examine 
them and smear them and insinuate that 
all they cared about was the dollar. They 
could do all that, but the very minute we 
turned this thing on them {t was a different 
story. They then began to scream to high 
heaven. 

Tomorrow you could start an investigation 
designed solely for the purpose of investi- 
gating American business and the liberal 
press of this country would find no objection 
to it. La Follette was a hero. I was called 
@ rascal by the so-called liberals. And if 
they had ever been able to prove that I had 
Fascists on my payroll, my secretary and my 
lawyer, if they could have proved that on me 
I would have been put in the penitentiary, 
but La Follette confessed in 1947 that he 
himself discovered that he had Communists 
on his committee staff for the purpose of 
smearing American business. Now where is 
a better illustration than that? 

Did they try to stack your com- 
mittee? 


Answer. Our committee found—you will 
find it im the 1939 report—that when the 
resolution which created the committee au- 
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thorized and directed the departments to 
furnish us with help, I called on the Depart- 
ment of Justice and everybody to furnish 
us investigators and lawyers. They refused 
to do it. Someone called me up from the 
Civil Liberties Committee and said, “I can 
get you help.” I said “That's fine.” 

I made it appear that I was falling for him. 
I said, “Send them around.” He sent around 
two people that our committee suspected 
were Communists. That’s in the report of 
1939. In other words, there they were trying 
to ioad my committee from the executive 
department with Communists. 

Now if that doesn’t show you the incon- 
sistency. If tomorrow this whole fight was 
directed at private enterprise, which is the 
foundation of our economic system, there 
wouldn’t be a single liberal in this country 
who would object to the very tactics that 
have been charged against those of us who 
have been investigating Communists. 


SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


Question. How do you feel about employees 
of the executive branches furnishing infor- 
mation to the committees? Do you think 
they should or shouldn’t? 

Answer. Well, I tell you it depends on cir- 
cumstances. I wouldn't lay down any 
blanket proposition that employees have a 
right to come to the chairman of a committee 
and say anything they want to. I don’t 
think so. 

Suppose you are an employee in charge of 
confidential files involving the safety of the 
country. I certainly don't think you ought 
to have a right to come to me as chairman 
and violate your oath of office and I wouldn't 
ask you to. But suppose you are working 
in a department, like one of the men in the 
State Department—and this is talking about 
things in the past, not something that in- 
volves present dangers to the country—and 
you're uneasy, sure you've got a right to 
come. 

I had an employee of the State Department 
come to my home and tell me there was an 
Executive order issued to destroy all the old 
records which the Hoover administration had 
on Communists. He wasn’t violating any- 
thing that involved national defense. Now 
if an employee feels that something is about 
to be done which is inimical to our Nation 
and that he can have no recourse to his supe- 
riors, and that he is not violating any oath, 
I think he is perfectly justified to come. 

But I don’t think you have a right to 
encourage employees to violate the law—I 
wouldn't do that. For instance, if you are 
in charge of secret files and you've been in- 
structed not to reveal that, I don’t think you 
have a right to come to me And give me any 
part of it. Because if you set that precedent, 
then pretty soon it would be an evil thing— 
no one would ever have confidence in any- 
body else. 

Again, you've just go to use your Judgment. 

HOW TRUMAN REACTED 

Question. What was your relation with 
Truman? 

Answer. I didn't have anything to do with 
him except one time when he was appointed 
head of his committee and he called on me 
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Question. How did the editorials of the 
country go? Didn't you say earlier that they 
were attacking you and the committee? 

Answer. Of course—it was this way—the 
conservative press never was strong—now 
the Hearst press was pretty strong for us. 
But generally speaking the conservative pa- 
pers would apologize—they never took a 
strong, aggressive stand and said, “Sure they 
are doing a good job, they’re right about this 
thing.” They were ashamed—you see this 
propaganda was going all the time, and so 
everyone would pick up the line and the line 
was, “Well, we're for what Dies is trying to 
do, but we can’t agree on method.” 

But they couldn't tell you what method— 
I would say, “Name me an instance,” and 
I would defy them on the radio and every- 
where else. I would say, “Name me one in- 
stance—here is the recorded hearing, go read 
it, tell me one question that is not proper.” 
I usually followed the rules of evidence. I’m 
a lawyer, been a lawyer for years. 

Question. When you came back to Con- 
gress this time after a lapse of 8 years, were 
you elected from the same district you rep- 
resented before? 

Answer. I was elected as Congressman-at- 
large, carrying my old district 3 to1. There 
were eight opponents in the race. I lacked 
7,200 votes getting a clear majority against 
all of them. But the man who was second 
was about 450,000 votes behind me, and he 
withdrew, and there was no runoff. 





How Hughes Lost California in 1916 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by 
Edward A. Dickson concerning one of 
the most notable and costly political 
feuds in American history. It occurred 
in the presidential election of 1916. Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes was the Re- 
publican Party’s nominee. He lost the 
Presidency by losing the electoral vote 
in California. ! 

Since that time a controversy has con- 
tinued over the question, “Why did 
Hughes lose California?” 

Some blame Gov. Hiram W. Johnson, 
who was overwhelmingly elected Sen- 
ator on the same ticket with Hughes. 

The whole story revolves about the 
simultaneous visits of the two men at 
the Hotel Virginia in Long Beach, Calif. 

Stories leaked out that an unhappy 
incident of some sort had created fric- 
tion between Hughes and Johnson. 

Distorted versions of the episode have 
persisted down to the present time. 

The true story of what actually hap- 
pened is here told, at my solicitation, by 
Edward A. Dickson, formerly publisher 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express, the 
only living person who participated in 
the incident. 

The article follows: 

How Hucues Lost CaLirrornm my 1916 

(By Edward A. Dickson) 

News of the nomination in 1916 of Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes as the Republican can- 
didate for President was received in Califor- 
nia, if not with wild enthusiasm at least with 
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restrained satisfaction. The party’s stand- 
ard bearer was highly respected for his solid 
intellectual qualities, his honorable politica) 
record and his amiable though somewhat 
austere personality. 
Among California's Republicans there was 
at first a feeling of disappointment that the 
nomination had not gone to Theodore Roose- 
velt. But that feeling gradually subsided, as 
the fine character of Justice Hughes became 
better known. Prior to the visit to California 
of the presidential nominee, it was generally 
assumed that he would easily sweep the State 
in the November election. A reasonable de- 
gree of harmony seemed to have been re- 
stored among the formerly discordant ele- 
ments of the party. 
But personal resentments and long-stand- 
ing feuds are not easily forgotten. The bit- 
ter political quarrels during the stormy presi- 
dential campaign back in 19:2 between Taft 
and Roosevelt for the Republican nomina- 
tion had left wounds among the leaders that 
were slow to heal. 
Highly important results not infrequently 
are caused by trivial events. So it was that 
from a purely local political feud in Cali- 
fornia during the presidential campaign of 
1916, history was seriously affected by an 
incident of relatively minor significance. 
It is generally known that there was a po- 
litical misunderstanding of some sort in Cali- 
fornia which caused the defeat of Charles 
Evans Hughes for the Presidency of the 
United States in the eventful year which 
preceded our country’s entrance into World 
War I. Speculation has been unending as 
to what might have happened in world his- 
tory if Hughes rather than Woodrow Wilson 
had been chosen to head the Nation in that 
memorable election. Would Hughes have 
kept this country out of war? Or, backed up 
by the prestige and world influence of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, might he not have prevented 
the passions of the time from ripening into 
a senseless and unnecessary world conflict? 
Hughes was “almost” elected. In fact, the 
entire Nation went to bed on the night of 
November 7, 1916, confident that the Re- 
publican nominee had been chosen and that 
the Democratic administration had been 
retired. It awoke the following morning to 
learn the astounding news that Hughes had 
been defeated; that California, credited the 
night before as safely in the Republican 
column, had actually gone for Wilson by a 
few thousand votes. 
Commenting on the extraordinary result, 
the historian Cleland, in his California in 
Our Time, writes as follows: 
“That narrow margin profoundly affected 
the future of two great political parties, the 
fate of the United States, and the destiny of 
the world.” 
California’s electoral vote turned & 
Hughes’ victory into a Hughes’ defeat. 
The eyes of the Nation immediately fo- 
cused upon California. What was the causé 
of the upset? Governor Johnson had been 
elected United States Senator by the startl- 
ing majority of 296,815 votes; yet Hughes, 
his team-mate on the Republican ticket, 
lost by 3,773 votes. Had Hughes been be- 
trayed by the Johnson Republicans; and if 
so, why? Or had Hughes blundered? 
The contention of the so-called Old 
Guard Republicans, as the anti-Johnson 
element proudly proclaimed themselves, 
was that Hughes had been betrayed; that 
the progressive wing of the party had in- 
augurated an anti-Hughes whisper cam- 
paign because of some fancied but ul- 
founded affront to Johnson by Hughes early 
in the campaign. Partisan newspapers pre- 
sented their views as to how it happened, 
with the result that a large segment of the 
Nation came to believe that political 
treachery was the real cause of the election 
disaster. 


For a proper un of the politi 
eal situation in California in 1916, it is nec 
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essary to recall conditions during the pre- 
ceding several years. 

In 1912, Governor Johnson had been 
chosen by the Progressive National Conven- 
tion, following the split in the Republican 
Convention at to run for Vice 
President on a ticket headed by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In California; Johnson’s followers or- 
ganized the Progressive Party, and aban- 
doned to the Taft supporters the remnants 
of the Republican Party. -The presidentic«l 
contest was very bitter, the Taft Republi- 
cans making a poor showing. The Roose- 
velt-Johnson ticket carried the State. The 
vote stood: 


Roosevelt (Progressive) ........... 283, 610 
Wilson (Democrat) ......-......... 283, 436 
Taft (“Old Guard” Republicans)... 3,914 


When Johnson came up for reelection as 
Governor in 1914 a desperate effort was 
made by his political adversaries to defeat 
him, first at the primary and then at the 
general election. He was, however, re- 
elected—and by a heavy majority. Then, 
2 years later, he became a candidate for 
United States Senate. 

The old feud flamed anew. Willis H. Booth, 
a Los Angeles banker and a man of the high- 
est character, had been persuaded to become 
an opposition candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Senator. Openly supporting 
Booth was National Committeeman William 
H. Crocker. 

By the time Hughes entered the State 
on his nationwide political pilgrimage a hotly 
contested struggle was in the making for 
the senatorship, and the presidential candi- 
date found himself plunged into the midst 
of a seething political maelstrom. Both 
factions, however, were giving loyal, even if 
secondary, support to Hughes. 

Apparently Hughes had not been carefully 
briefed as to the delicate situation existing 
in California, and the necessity of his main- 
taining a neutral attitude with regard to the 
senatorship. 

Political protocol called for a welcoming 
committee of the top party officials to meet 
Justice Hughes at the Oregon line. William 
H. Crocker and Chester H. Rowell, the one 
representing the Old Guard and the other 
the Progressive Republicans were sharing 
honors as members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Crocker was a prominent 
San Francisco banker and Rowell a distin- 
guished newspaper editor and publisher. 
Both were on hand to greet Hughes. 

Also present to extend greetings was the 
Republican State Chairman Francis V. Kees- 
ling, generally recognized as affiliated with 
the anti-Johnson faction of the party. 

Rowell was given an opportunity to meet 
the presidential candidate, but most of Jus- 
tice Hughes’ time on the trip down to San 
Francisco was absorbed by Crocker and Kees- 
ling. Rowell did get an opportunity to pro- 
pose a big mass meeting in San Francisco 
for Hughes, with Governor Johnson presiding. 
That, he suggested, was the politically proper, 
as well as the politically wise, thing to do, 
since the Governor was the titular head of 
the party in California. 

But Crocker argued against this, insisting 
that it would give Johnson an unfair advan- 
tage over Booth in the senatorial primary. 
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Thus, the very first appearance of Justice 
Hughes in California was a forecast of politi- 
cal dissension. Hughes had failed to grasp 
the tremendous political opportunity the 
occasion had afforded. 

The cavalier treatment accorded Rowell, 
together with the unwise manipulation of 
the San Francisco meeting, would not in 
themselves have defiected enough Johnson 
supporters to have defeated Hughes. It re- 
mained for an incident at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia in Long Beach to sow the fatal seeds 
of partisan resentment that finally robbed 
the Republican nominee of the electoral vote 
of California—and the Presidency. 

As Hughes headed south for his big meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Johnson was campaign- 
ing in the interior of the State. Johnson 
left Bakersfield early Sunday morning for 
Los Angeles, where Hughes had preceded him 
by a few hours. 

In response to a telegram from Governor 
Johnson, I joined him at Los Angeles and 
accompanied him to Long Beach. As we 
approached the Hotel Virginia, where rooms 
had been engaged for him, it was apparent 
from the waiting crowd that Justice Hughes 
was due for a visit, although his published 
schedule had fixed that day for Pasadena. 

We found the lobby of the hotel crowded 
with well-known Republicans, eagerly await- 
ing the arrival of Justice Hughes. The 
chairman of the welcoming group was 4 
local publisher, with a long-standing grudge 
against Governor Johnson. 

As Governor Johnson was registering, the 
chairman, in a voice moderated to reach the 
ears of the governor, muttered, “Isn’t it con- 
temptible for the governor to force himself 
into a Hughes reception?” 

The Governor, of course, ignored the of- 
fensive remark, and immediately retired to 
his room. He Was gravely concerned over 
the situation, however, and expressed regret 
over the unfortunate lobby episode. 

In a short time, cheering and applause 
signalized the arrival of the distinguished 
jurist. From the window we saw Hughes, 
escorted by the truculent editor, walk out on 
the strand for a brief ceremony of welcome. 
That over, the crowd vanished and all was 
quiet. 

Inasmuch as the local chairman knew of 
the presence in the hotel of the Governor of 
California, we thought that he would convey 
that bit of news to Justice Hughes, Had 
he done so, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that Hughes would have sought an op- 
portunity to pay his requests to the State’s 
chief executive. 

As it was, Hughes arrived and departed 
from the hotel without meeting Johnson— 
without knowing that the two were at that 
moment under a common roof. 

Later Governor Johnson and I sat on the 
veranda to discuss phases of his campaign. 
As was characteristic of Johnson, he took an 
exceedingly gloomy view of his chances for 
victory at the approaching August primary. 
He had been advised that Booth had been 
selected to preside at the Los Angeles meet- 
ing. While Johnson expressed a high re- 
gard for Booth personally, he felt that his 
competitor was being given an unfair ad- 
vantage by having his own candidacy for 
the Senatorship so closely linked with the 
candidacy of the party’s nominee for Presi- 

dent, while at San Francisco, he himself, 
although Governor, had been denied a simi- 
lar recognition. . 

During the course of the afternoon, a tele- 


‘phone call was received from a Mr. Farnham, 


in charge of the Hughes party. He stated 
that the Justice had Just learned that Gov- 
ernor Johnson was at the hotel at the time 
of his visit, that he was sorry that he had 
not known it when there—and would the 
Governor join him at dinner in Pasadena 
that evening? 

I thought at the time that it would have 
been much better had Justice Hughes taken 
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the time personally to telephone to Gov- 
ernor Johnson, rather than entrusting that 
responsibility to Farnham. ‘The amenities 
really called for it, especially in view of the 
already strained political relationship that 
had been permitted to develop in the north. 
A personal call from Hughes to Johnson 
would surely have softened the tension. I 
detected a tinge of bitterness in Johnson's 
instruction to his secretary that he was en- 
gaged for the evening and would be unable 
to accept Justice Hughes’ invitation to din- 
ner. 

Later, Farnham again telephoned to ask 
if he himself might call later in the evening 
to present the compliments of Mr. Hughes, 
who was tied up with an engagement in 
Pasadena and could not personally come to 
Long Beach. The governor stated that he 
would be pleased to receive Mr. Parnham. 
The situation seemed for the moment to 
have cleared. 


Governor Johnson asked me to remain for 
dinner, so that I might be present at his 
conference with Farnham. I accepted his 
dinner invitation, but took my departure 
shortly before the hour set for the confer- 
ence. I told the governor that the talk 
between Farnham and himself should be an 
intimate one, and that the presence of a 
third party might seriously interfere with 
a frank discussion of the Hughes-Johnson 
campaign in California. 

The following morning I received a tele- 
phone call from Governor Johnson, asking 
me to come to Long Beach to discuss the 
events of the preceding evening. 

He told me the details of what had proved 
to be a most unpleasant meeting. He now 
seemed convinced that Hughes was know- 
ingly allowing himself to be used by the 
old guard to embarrass Johnson in his con- 
test with Booth. : 

Relating the events of the preceding eve- 
ning, the Governor said that when Farnham 
had appeared in the hotel lobby he was ac- 
companied by none other than State Chair- 
man Keesling. Johnson admitted that he 
had made no effort to conceal his irritation. 
It all seemed part of a deliberate plot being 
engineered by his opponents to prevent Jus- 
tice Hughes’ representative and Johnson 
from meeting on what ought to have been 
friendly grounds. Apparently, the Governor 
had been as courteous as the belligerent at- 
mosphere would permit, but the presence of 
Keesling as a peace envoy—and as a third 
party to the conference—doomed the meet- 
ing to a painful failure. No date for a for- 
mal meeting of Hughes and Johnson had 
been found; Johnson’s own schedule of 
speaking engagements, the Governor had 
rather curtly announced, could not be altered 
to make possible a meeting with the presi- 
dential candidate. So ended the conference, 

Governor Johnson recognized the gravity 
of the situation. I endeavored to work out 
an acceptable speaking itinerary that would 
enable him to at least have an afternoon's 
conference with Hughes before the latter 
left California. The Governor, however, 
remained adament. His own meetings had 
been widely publicized, he said, and he could 
not disrupt the schedule. 

Governor Johnson did agree, however, that 
no good could come from a public display of 
resentment on his part, and that the joint 
campaign must go forward in good faith so 
far as the Progressive wing of the party was 
concerned. I was pleased to see that after 
the irritation caused by Keesling’s visit had 
had time to cool off, he dismissed the subject 
and seemingly accepted my explanation that 
Keesling, as State chairman, had probably 
been asked by Hughes to accompany Parn- 
ham to Long Beach; that Keesling, in his 
official capacity, had no good reason for not 
complying, because to have refused would 
have been a plain indication that there was 
a feud in the making. 
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So, the Hotel Virginia incident terminated, 
and Justice Hughes departed from California 
without having had an opportunity to meet 
the chief executive of the State. 

Rumors were not slow in reaching the 
public. And as was natural with stories 
propagated in the heat of a political cam- 
paign, there was a complete distortion of 
what actually had occurred at the Hotel 
Virginia. 

One interpretation that was widely pub- 
licized at the time, purported to tell the in- 
side facts of the failure of Hughes to meet 
Johnson. This story had it that both John- 
son and Hughes were weekend guests at the 
hotel, but that strangely enough Hughes was 
unaware, during his entire stay, that the 
Governor also was lodged under the same 
roof. Referring to the Hotel Virginia, this 
story ran as follows: 

“In the old hotel, Hughes inadvertently 
administered to Senator Hiram Johnson the 
most famous slap in American political his- 
tory—a slap that cost Hughes the Presidency 
of the United States. 

“Hughes and his committee stopped at 
the Hotel Virginia for a weekend rest—so did 
Johnson who chanced to be in the city. 

“All one day the Governor waited in his 
room, expecting that Hughes would send for 
him. Probably Hughes did not know John- 
son was there. At any rate Johnson—the 
Progressive element declared—naturally ex- 
pected a ‘howdy-do’ and a nod of the head 
from the party chieftain. * * * 

“Hughes departed, however, without hav- 
ing seen Johnson. * * * 

“And California, traditionally Republican 
but smarting under the ‘slap’ to Johnson— 
went Democratic in the Presidential elec- 
tion. The California votes elected Wilson.” 

Another account also extensively publi- 
cized—a story that persisted even down to 
Justice Hughes’ death—was to the effect that 
Governor Johnson and Hughes had actually 
passed each other in the lobby of the hotel; 
that Hughes had returned Johnson’s saluta- 
tion with merely a stiff bow, and then had 
openly refused to shake the Governor's ex- 
tended hand. The origin of that version was 
the Democratic southern headquarters. 

There can be no denial that thousands of 
Johnson’s admirers resented what they felt 
was an affront to their Governor, but Gov- 
ernor Johnson and his close political advis- 
ers made every effort to silence the unfor- 
tunate incident and to urge wholeheartedly 
the election of the entire Republican ticket, 
from Hughes and Johnson down. That 
Johnson could not influence all of his sup- 
porters, many of whom had resented the 
manner in which the Hughes itinerary was 
handled in California, is but natural. 

Wise counsel had prevailed in planning for 
the Hughes meeting at Los Angeles. Kees- 
ling himself vetoed any suggestions of slight- 
ing the Progressive Republicans, and urged 
the selection of Judge Russ Avery, a warm 
personal friend of Governor Johnson, to pre- 
side. 

It proved to be an overfiow meeting, one of 
the largest political gatherings ever held in 
California. Judge Avery paid an eloquent 
tribute to the party’s nominee for President. 
It was marked by harmony throughout, and 
everything possible was done to quiet any 
feeling of discord or disunity. 

Governor Johnson defeated Booth for the 
Republican nomination at the August pri- 
mary election and at the general election in 
November faced the Democratic candidate for 
Senator, George S. Patton, of Pasadena, 
father of General Patton, one of the heroes 
of World War Ii. 

But distorted stories of the Virginia Hotel 
affair continued to be spread—both by the 
Democrats and by bitter partisan foes of 
Johnson. It was unavoidable, under the cir- 
cumstances, that there would be a resulting 
prejudice against Hughes. No one antici- 
pated, however, that the loss of votes would 
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reach the astounding total that the election 
figures showed. 
The final count was: 


For President: 








Wilson (Democrat) ............. - 466, 289 
Hughes (Republican) ......... --- 462, 516 
Wilson’s majority......... 3,773 
a 
For Senator: 

Johnson (Republican) .........-. 574, 667 
Patton (Democrat) ..........-.. - 277, 852 
Johnson's majority........ 296, 815 


The unhappy incident at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia had taken its toll. 





The Not-So-Vanishing American 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me with reference to 
the unveiling of a statue of the famous 
Indian leader, Sitting Bull. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: * 

Tue Nor So VANISHING AMERICAN 


Today in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
&@ great statue of the famous Indian leader 
Sitting Bull is being unveiled. But this 
statue does more than pay homage to a 
single Indian warrior. It is a long delayed 
tribute to the entire American Indian people 
of which Sitting Bull’s great Sioux Nation 
was a mighty part. 

In Minnesota, one of the States where the 
Indian people lived and fought, we have a 
deep appreciation for the contributions made 
by the American Indian to this Nation's his- 
tory and culture. Indeed, the very name of 
my State, Minnesota, is an Indian word 
which has been translated beautifully as 
meaning “cloud tinted water.” In my office 
hang the words of an Indian prayer whose 
wisdom can truly be taken as a,message for 
our times. It reads, “Let me not judge my 
brother until I have walked 3 miles in his 
moccasins.” This is the kind of poetry 
which bespeaks our whole Indian tradition 
of art and lore. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the mighty contributions of this country’s 
first inhabitants are things of the past. In 
the days of the frontier when the iron horse 
shot through the western plains driving the 
buffalo from the range, the American Indian 
fought back to preserve his home. Such a 
man as Sitting Bul) was a leader in this 
fight. Now in a later day we find the de- 
scendents of these mighty warriors fighting 
fearlessly alongside other Americans to de- 
fend this country against foreign aggres- 
sion. 

In years past it became a rather hackneyed 
cliche to refer to the American Indian as the 
vanishing American. But the latest figures 
show that the Indian population has grown 
to a point far beyond any that has been 
reached in recent years. No, the America? 
Indian refused to die, disappear, or vanish 
from the land where he first watched our 
immigrant ancestors step ashore at Plym- 
outh Rock. The American Indian will re- 


main to preserve the irreplaceable tradition 
and culture which have become such an in- 
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tegral part of our American way of life. He 
will continue to take his place alongside the 
millions of other Americans of different 
races, religions, and national backgrounds in 
industry, agriculture and the thousands of ~* 
other occupations which make America tick. 
The American Indians have always been 
known as our first citizens in point of time. 
Now there can be no denying that he de- 
serves his place among our first citizens in 
point of contribution and performance as 
well. 





Nothing Like an Isolated 
Infernationalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Nothing Like an Isolated 
Internationalist,” published in the Cali- 
fornia Farmer of July 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Noruine LIke an ISOLATED INTERNATIONALIST 


Just a few years back we ran into a fren- 
zgied campaign against isolationism in this 
country. Dutifully this country rode to the 
other extreme and took off in 87 directions 
with buckets of money to help everybody 
who looked like they had the slightest eco- 
nomic ill. 

Today we are practically isolated in spite 
of our big effort to do good. We have lost 
all cards in Asia. China is dictating policy. 
France and England have let us down. We 
stand ainost alone and with opposition in 
our fight to contain communism. 

We are a “Sad Sack” and we might add, 
an almcst empty sack. Congress has just 
completed sending the last of the money- 
spending bills to the President. The foreign- 
aid bill just sent to the Hill was for $34 
billion. This will be added to the $9,749,- 
500,000 which they still have on hand and 
which they have not made up their minds 
how to spend. 

Take a look at the way some of this money 
is being spent, then think back over the 
happenings of the past month and the way 
our so-called allies have been treating us. 

To quote Representative JOHN PHILLIPs: 
“* * * of the money requested, we are dig- 
ging 2,600 deep wells for India, so they may 
grow more cotton, while they vote with and 
support our enemy. 

“We are building factories in Italy to pro- 
duce synthetic fibers. We took out of the 
bill $75 million for Great Britain to build 
aircraft. England has been spending her 
own money to experiment with, and build 
advanced commercial aircraft, while we build — 
fighting planes and bombers, part of whose 
use will be to defend England. 3 

“It is not generally known that when Eng- 
land and France abstained from voting im 
the United Nations, on the Guatemala issue, — 
it was only under the most firm pressure 
from the White House and our State De- — 
partment. Their intention has been to vote — 

t us.” 

We have become internationalists. The 
harder we work at it the more isolated we 
become. If we progress at this same rate 
we will end up fighting the Russians all by — 
our lonesome, broke and with no friends 
among the major world powers. 














Restoration of Seized German Assets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Restoration of Seized German 
Assets,” published in the Chicago Trib- 
une of August 12, 1954, and two news 
articles by John O’Donnell, on the same 
subject, appearing under his column, 
Capitol Stuff. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorb, as follows: 

ResTORATION OF SEIZED GERMAN ASSETS 


Mr. Eisenhower has informed the West 
German Government that no pending leg- 
islation to return German private assets of 
$500 million seized in this country during 
and after the war has the approval of his 
administration. The President’s position ap- 
parently insures the defeat of legislation in- 
troduced by Senator DirKsEn for restoration 
of the German property. The measure has 
been favorably reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr. Eisenhower sent his letter to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer after the Dutch Govern- 
ment had strenuously protested the Dirksen 
bill. Its argument appears to be that if 
the United States were to act honorably in 
this matter, 18 other nations which were 
alined with it in an agreement on repara- 
tions reached at Paris in 1946 will be under 
pressure to follow our lead in disgorging. 

Although the State Department supports 
restoration, the Department of Justice op- 
poses it, contending that to give back the 
seized property would take millions of dol- 
lars out of the pockets of American and give 
& windfall of similar proportions to Ger- 
mans. How the millions got into American 
pockets does not bother the Justice Depart- 
ment, nor is it explained why it is a wind- 
fall for the victim of a robbery to get back 
what was taken from him. 

It seems to us that simple justice and 
morality should govern in this matter, even 
if there were not ample international law 
and treaty commitments to make it clear 
that restoration is the legal obligation of 
the United States Government. 

When a similar situation arose after the 
First World War, the late John Bassett 
Moore, an authority on international law, 
commented sarcastically, “In the original 
statute the function of the alien property 
custodian was defined as that of a trustee. 
Subsequently, however, there came a spe- 
cial revelation, marvelously brilliant but 
Perhaps not divinely of the stag- 
gering discovery that the foreign traders and 
manufacturers whose had been 
taken over had made their investments in 
the United States not from ordinary mo- 
tives of profit but in pursuance of a hostile 
ase be ae pursued on it had 

ore been suspected, so deadly 
in its effects that the American traders and 
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manufacturers were eventually to be en- 
guifed in their own homes and the alien 
plotters left in grinning possession of the 
ground. 

“Under the spell engendered by this agi- 
tating apparition, and its patriotic call to 
a retributive but profitable war on the male- 
factors’ property, substantial departures were 
made from the principle of trusteeship.” 

If we are bent on stealing something that 
belongs to others, the least we can do is not 
to pretend that there is virtue in the act. 





CaPIToL STurr 
(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, August 15.—The muddle into 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
managed to flounder over the problem of re- 
turning to private citizens in Germany the 
assets which we impounded and seized at the 
outbreak of World War II is almost inexcus- 
able. These assets amount to half a billion 
dollars. They represent the life insurances, 
the annuities, the vested income of thou- 
sands of German investors who put their 
savings into corporations operating within 
the United States long before Hitler was ever 
heard about. 

The present situation proves the sturdy 
endurance of those ancient axioms: (1) his- 
tory repeats itself; (2) governments and peo- 
ples never learn anything from history. 

In the current confusion over the disposal 
of alien property seized in wartime, we have 
a playback of what happened during World 
War I. 


In World War I, the Democratic adminis-~- 


tration of Woodrow Wilson, acting under the 
advice of foreign foes of Germany, seized all 
German assets—physical properties, patents, 
trade-marks, etc., within the borders. The 
seizure and holding during the war was cor- 
rect by international law, morality, and tra- 
dition. But the same law, morals, and an- 
cient custom always observed by this Repub- 
lic and all other civilized nations required 
that the property be returned to the indi- 
vidual citizens of the one-time enemy at the’ 
end of hostilities. Wars are waged by gov- 
ernments against governments, not against 
private citizens. 


Back in World War I, we hedged and after 
Versailles shamefully stalled on carrying out 
@ moral obligation. A Republican adminis- 
tration under Harding came into power. 
Scandals in the Office of the Custodian of 
Alien Property gave the first evidence of fla- 
grant dishonesty in the new GOP regime. 
The overall situation was inherited from the 
Democrats, but the Republicans were cor- 
rupted by the easy money shaken from the 
private investors in a defeated nation. 

Now we're getting a rerun of the ancient 
economic movie. Under the wartime Demo- 
cratic regime of Roosevelt and Truman we 
first seized and then decided to hold the 
private assets of the German investors. Un- 
der Government operation they provided 
scores of lush spots to pay off political debts 
with cushy $40,000, $60,000 and almost $100,- 
000 a year directorships, to say nothing about 
enormous legal fees to pet law firms and fat 
jobs in management. 

There’s a bill backed by Republican Senator 
Drmxsen, of Illinois, which would turn the 
property back to the private citizens who 
own it—in accordance with ancient law and 
morality—and which furthermore would re- 
move it from the zone of temptation. 


OPPOSED BY BROWNELL, BACKED BY DULLES 


Secretary of State Dulles has already told 
the Senate committee that he was for the 
Dirksen bill—cosponsored by Senators Jen- 
NER, Republican, of Indiana, and BuTLeR, 
Republican, of Maryland. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s Jus- 
tice Department, however, has raised legal 
objections to the bill. This is reasonable, 
because the present legal machinery govern- 
ing former enemy property is the brain child 
of the late Commie-traitor, Harry Dexter 
White, No. 1 man in the Treasury under New 
Deal Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and the real 
author of the Morgenthau plan to turn Ger- 
many into a goat pasture and so make it 
easy pickings for the Kremlin. 

With this split between State and Justice, 
the White House got into the act with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's letter to West Germany's 
politically hard-pressed Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. Ike wrote that he favored a “fair, 
equitable, and satisfactory solution” but 
withheld endorsement and refused to request 
speedy action on the pending bill. 


MUCH AB2DUT A $150 MILLION WINDFALL 


Meanwhile, there is much more than meets 
the eye in the controversy. In the last 10 
days, opponents of the Dirksen bill—many 
in high places—have leaked (gushed is the 
better word) so-called news beats to pet 
reporters and captive columnists all designed 
to delay action on the bill and so keep the 
dough of foreign investors here, and, of 
course, also keep their fat jobs and fees. 

With a cynical grin we noted that none of 
these exclusive dispatches mentioned the 
highhanded effrontery with which the Tru- 
man administration used the Alien Property 
Office for lush political payoffs (facts which 
did come out in formal testimony before the 
Senate). But they all bore down heavily 
on a so-called windfall benefit of $150 
million to foreign stockholders, a claim 
which so far as this reporter can discover 
never came out in the Senate’s exhaustive 
survey. 

Testimony before the committee on the 
Dirksen bill disclosed that Jack Frye, chair- 
man of the board and president of General 
Aniline & Film and General Dye Corp., 
since 1947 was paid total salaries by both 
seized chemical concerns of $97,000 a year. 

Frye was the man-about-Washington for 
Howard Hughes’ Trans World Airline until 
his ouster in a company shakeup. It was 
while Frye was boss of TWA that the airline 
picked up the checks for the wedding of El- 
liott Roosevelt and Faye Emerson, including 
the tab for the champagne. Many more im- 
portant Democrats knew the Frye largesse, 

LOUIS JOHNSON’S FIRM COLLECTED 


Former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
the fund-raiser for former President Tru- 
man’s 1948 campaign, fared even better than 
Prye. His law firm, Steptoe & Johnson, 
also have been on the General Aniline & 
Film payrolls since 1947 at a retainer of 
$54,000 a year. In addition, Steptoe & 
Johnson the testimony indicated, were given 
fees for special litigation totaling $564,240 
for the years 1947 through 1952. 


Carrro. STurr 
(By John O'Donnell) 
Wasutncrton, August 16——The phone rang 
this afternoon and the Long Island, N. Y., 
operator crisply announced that there was a 
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phone call from one Bernard Baruch who 
wanted to talk person-to-person with one 
reporter John O'Donnell. 

The Baruch call came through promptly. 
The brisk and lively voice of the youngest 
elder statesman in the history of the Repub- 
lic—after all, this edviser to Presidents will 
be 84 come Thursday—wasted no time about 
saying that he had read this reporter's piece 
about favoring the return to private citizens 
of Germany and Japan of the investments 
which we seized at the outbreak of World 
War II and gave a lot more reasons why it 
should be done, and promptly. 

It was sound, calm, reasoned argument, 
leading up to the conclusion that we are go- 
ing against long-established international 
law, basic morality, the traditions of our own 
country (and in particular those of Baruch’s 
great hero, Gen. Robert E. Lee) if we punish 
the private citizen of a one-time enemy na- 
tion by grabbing his personal investments in 
our Republic on the grounds that his coun- 
try was defeated in war, 

As a result we suggest that the Eisenhower 
administration, in these days of befuddle- 
ment over the legal and moral issues in- 
volved, dust off that famous bench in Lafa- 
yette Park across from the White House and 
invite Elder Baruch to sit down. Baruch 
could tell the young boys now running the 
country what he learned when he was called 
in to advise on this same problem back in 
World War I. The Alien Property Custodian 
problem then gave birth to scandals under 
the Democrats which, in turn, ruined the 
incoming Republicans under Harding. 

History, as oft noted, has a habit of re- 
peating itself. Republicans under Eisen- 
hower, operating the present alien property 
setup with all its lush pickings of fat-cat 
jobs which they inherited from the Roose- 
velt-Truman regime, are now skating on the 
same thin ice of disgrace and scandal over 
which the Harding Ohio gang of the twen- 
ties cavorted before jail sentences, suicides, 
and firing of Cabinet members ended the 
big and easy shakedowns. 


AT VERSAILLES, HE SAID “NO” 


Said elder statesman Baruch today after 
he had pondered the highly controversial 
problem which has split Capitol Hill, the 
Cabinet, and the White House: 

“Back in the days of the Versailles Treaty 
when Britain and France urged that the 
private property sequestered of aliens should 
be seized, I took a definite exception and 
said ‘No.’ I took the stand in Paris that 
under all law, all morality and tradition, all 
private property of former enemies, and that 
included ships seized at sea, was inviolate. 
I would not permit it.” 

At this point, elder statesman Baruch 
pointed out that while the pressure was be- 
ing put on Wilson by our associates in World 
War I (“remember Wilson never called them 
Allies—they were associated governments,” 
said Baruch), we held out against the British 
pressure to seize German private overseas 
investments, patents, copyrights, etc. 

“And at that time, Woodrow Wilson told 
me,” continued the elder statesman, “ “Barry, 
you are right. I'll follow your advice.’” 


PROPERTY GRABBED BY OHIO GANG 


Later, and this is not from Baruch’s con- 
versation, the Woodrow Wilson-Baruch ap- 
proach was brushed aside and the private 
property of enemies, technically described as 
“sequestered,” was in fact held in ransom 
by the former members of the Ohio gang, 
Attorney General Harry Daugherty in par- 
ticular, until the foreign owners would pay 
off the kidnap release money to Cabinet 
members and appointees of the President of 
the United States at—as was disclosed in 
criminal trials—a 10 percent and up basis. 

But the alert memory of Baruch reaches 
up to the present situation, sprouting from 
our seizure of alien property in this Nation 
after Pearl Harbor. 
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When we properly seized for the duration 
of World War II the bank accounts and in- 
vestments of all enemy aliens, the biggest 
plums were the multimillion American sub- 
sidiaries of I. G. Farben, General Aniline 
and Film Corp., and General Dye Corp. 

Now, Baruch recalls, the whole job was 
dumped by the late President Roosevelt into 
the hands of Leo T. Crowley, then head of 
the New Deal Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and chairman of the board of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., described by 
Baruch as “an utterly honest man.” 


ASKED BARUCH TO TAKE OVER 


But, reports Baruch, F. D. R. was worried 
about the aniline dye situation and the 
whole I, G. Farben setup. In those days 
F. D. R. bluntly asked Baruch: “I wish you 
would take it over—you will run it honestly 
and competently.” 

Baruch, who did an extensive job for 
F. D. R. on the rubber shortage, turned down 
that added chore. But on this present oc- 
casion, he has written a letter to Secretary 
of State Dulles endorsing his stand before 
the Senate committee in support of the 
Dirksen-Jenner-Butler bill which will turn 
back to private citizens in one-time enemy 
nations the personal funds which in peace 
they had once invested in the United States. 

These assets are now held by us—assets 
which to those citizens mean their life in- 
surance and their old-age retirement in- 
comes, money used to buy shares in cor- 
porations, the wealth of which was repre- 
sented by equipment, trademarks, patents, 
copyrights (on poems, novels, stage and 
movie plays, etc.) securities, cash, etc. 

Until World War I and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the property of a private citizen was 
inviolate in war—win, lose, or draw. 





Billions Down the Drain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Billions Down the Drain,” 
which was published in the Paul Bunyan 
News of San Francisco, Calif., on August 
2, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BrLLions DOWN THE DraINn 


_ It seems about time that our slaphappy, 
giveaway administration comes to its collec- 
tive senses and realizes that the billions that 
we have poured into foreign countries have 
not slowed down the advance of communism 
in these countries. In fact, in some cases it 
has been the cause of accelerated Commu- 
nist sympathies. The moneyed and privileged 
class has seen fit to squander this largesse 
and in many cases yse it for increased trade 
with Communist countries. 

According to the California Farmer, “We 
are digging 2,600 deep wells for India, so they 
can grow more cotton, while they vote with, 
and support the enemy.” “It is not gen- 
erally known that when England and France 
abstained from voting in the United Nations, 
on the Guatemala issue, it was under the 
most firm pressure from the White House 
and State Department. Their intention had 
been to vote against us. We have become 
internationalists. The harder we work at it, 
the more isolated we become. If we progress 
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at this same rate, we will end up fighting the 
Russians all by our lonesome, broke, ang 
with no friends among the major worig 
powers.” 

No wonder the American taxpayer hates to 
pay the large tax that he is forced to pay 
when he realizes that our Government is giy. 
ing a large portion of it to unappreci,. 
tive countries that would cut our throat at 
the first opportunity. 

How does it happen that this magnanimous 
beneficence can continue with out a popular 
vote by the people of the United States? 1 
the matter of extending aid to foreign coun. 
tries was voted on by the public tomorroyw jt 
would go down to ignominious defeat. 

We have deluded ourselves for years in be. 
lieving that if we made these countries 
strong militarily and economically, it woulq 
be a bulwark against communism. What it 
really amounts to is a richer price for the 
Communists to capture. 

Let .us stop playing Santa Claus and pay 
some attention to our own impoverished 
Navaho Indians and spend some of these bi]. 
lions on roads and other much needed im- 
provements in this country. And at the 
same time take some of the huge tax burden 
of the backs of the long-suffering public. 





Sitting Bull: A Great Leader of the Old 
Sioux Natioa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me entitled “Sitting Bull: 
A Great Leader of the Old Sioux Nation.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Sirtmnc Butt: A Great LEADER oF THE OLD 
Srovux NaTion 


The sovereign State of South Dakota is 
indeed proud to be the last stronghold of the 
old Sioux Nation—and the native land of 
Sitting Bull, the medicine man who led the 
Sioux in their last great moment of triumph 
climaxed in Custer’s Massacre at the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. 

Even today, visitors enjoying the spectacu- 
lar scenery of the mountainous Black Hills 
of South Dakota, and the nearby awe-inspir- 
ing Badlands, can hear the throbbing of 
Indian drums and watch descendants of the 
mighty Sioux tribesmen perform their age- 
old sun dance. 

Originally the powerful Sioux Nation con- 
trolled the entire Northern Plains—from 
Wisconsin westward through Minnesota and 
Iowa to Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

In. those early days a highly developed 
nation existed im peace and plenty—until 
the advent of the white man who discovered 
gold in the mountains and the wealth of 

den on the ‘ies. 

Orem tan time ed. the desperate 
Sioux waged brilliant and decisive battles 
to retain their national boundaries—but 
little by little they were forced back. ~~ 
their proud empire has been reduced to 
Pine Ridge, , Lower Brule, Crow 
@reek, Rosebud, and Standing Rock Reserv 
tions:in western South Dakota. e 

Through those days of swirling bat - 
sharp skirmishes, midnight raids, and horr 
ble massacres, the Sioux fought bravely u 
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der the leadership of Sitting Bull—a promi- 
nent and respected medicine man. 

Born in what is now South Dakota, he 
quickly attained respect of the warring tribes 
and his became a voice often heeded around 
the chieftain’s council fires. Aided by Crazy 
Horse, Sitting Bull’s prowess became 8 his- 
torical fact in 1876 when Gen. George Arm- 
strong Custer blundered into the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn. 

From the high point of this battle—lo- 
cated in southwestern Montana, not far 
from the Black Hills of South Dakota—the 
prestige of the Sioux Nation rapidly disin- 
tegrated under the constantly increasing 
pressure of the westward movement of civili- 

ion. 

an of these historical and dramatic facts 
in the life of Sitting Bull, and in the life 
of his people, are portrayed in a new motion 
picture entitled “Sitting Bull,” which is a 
w. R. Frank production in color and 
Cinemascope and is distributed by the 
United Artists Corp. The world premiere of 
this film is being held tonight (Aug. 19) in 
Rapid City in the beautiful Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 

This film, which is having its world pre- 
miere tonight in Rapid City, S. Dak., pays 
tribute to the man himself, and portrays in 
vivid fashion the life and times of the great 
Sioux Nation in the days when this most 
powerful of all Indian tribes ruled America’s 
northern plains. 

To bring the life of Sitting Bull to a close, 
he was murdered by Indian police while re- 
sisting capture on the Grand River in north- 
western South Dakota. His remains were 
spirited away, to lay in a neglected grave for 
years in nearby North Dakota. 

This negligence was dramtically reversed 
last year, when public-spirited citizens of 
Mobridge, S. Dak., secretly removed those re- 
mains to a@ new grave on the bluffs of the 
Missouri River, overlooking Mobridge and 
the sweeping valley of the Missouri—the 
homeland of Sitting Bull. 

And now, travelers driving westward over 
United States Highway No. 12 can stop near 
Mobridge and pay tribute to Sitting Bull 
at his grave, which is surmounted by a ma- 
jestic statue carved by Korczak Ziolkowski, 
of Custer, S. Dak. 

This film, Sitting Bull, joins with the 
South Dakota citizens who gave the Indian 
leader an honored resting place, to bring the 
talent, exploits, and ability of Sitting Bull 
to the lasting attention of all Americans. 

Truly, the descendants of Sitting Bull and 
his fighting comrades—those Sioux Indians 
now living in and near the Black Hills and 
the Badlands of South Dakota—can be proud 
that this great Indian leader is now achiev- 
ing his rightful place in American history. 





The Voice of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, just a 


few days ago I received a copy of a 
hewspaper, Liberty and Justice, pub- 
lished in Madrid, Spain. The feature 
article of this newspaper has to do with 
the Honorable CHarRtes J. KERSTEN, 
Member of Congress from Wisconsin, 
Who is chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression of which 
Ihave the honor of being a member. 
Congressman Kersten has long been 
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known for his untiring efforts in the 
cause of liberty and justice and it is 
therefore fitting that this mewspaper 
should devote its lead article in its issue 
of July 31 to the cause of which he has 
been champion for a good many years. 

Congressman KErsTEN is not one who 
is inclined to seek personal publicity for 
the cause he so well espouses. In my 
work with him I have observed that he 
is quick to avoid any publicity which 
tends to give him personal credit for 
the magnificent job he is doing. He be- 
lieves that public attention should be 
directed to the issues and to the ex- 
posure of all the evils which communism 
has visited upon mankind. Those of us 
who have worked with Congressman 
KERsTEN have come to know him as the 
quiet man from Wisconsin. I know that 
he will continue to refrain from seeking 
personal publicity, but I believe that the 
feature article which appears in the pub- 
lication, Liberty and Justice, under the 
title “Mr. Kersten, Champion of the Na- 
tions Under Soviet Dominaiton,” is so 
accurate and descriptive of his endeav- 
ors that fair play demands this article 
be brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the American 
people. 

Under \nanimous consent, I include 
this article in my remarks: 

Mr. KE&RSTEN, CHAMPION OF THE NATIONS 
UNDER Soviet DOMINATION 
(By Pamfil Seicaru) 

In the tragic controversy between two 
worlds, one which is respectful of human 
liberty and personality, and the other, the 
world of communism, which denies any free- 
dom, a conciliatory attitude has become im- 
possible. A policy of appeasement has been 
proposed and practiced by all formulas for 
seducing the Soviet regime and thug trying 
to win it over to peaceful coexistence. Dip- 
lomats, specialists in the policy of compro- 
mise, have tacitly consented to consider the 
nations sacrificed at Teheran and Yalta as 
having forfeited their rights, proclaimed by 
the American Declaration of Independence in 
1776, this being the price for a precarious 
peace. 

Ten years after this sacrifice of 110 million 
Europeans; exiles may wonder whether this 
repudiation of the principles for the sake of 
which war was waged Hitler and 
nazism is worthwhile. It has been im- 
possible to conclude even a patched-up 
peace. Those truths have been proclaimed 
with authority by Robert A. Taft in his book, 
A Foreign Policy for Americans. Already in 
June 1941, Senator Taft pointed out the very 
dangerous consequences of an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Immediately after the begin- 
ning of the war between national-socialist 
Germany and Soviet Russia, in June 25, 
1941, Robert A. Taft asked the following 
questions: “To spread the four liberties all 
over the world, we are going to send planes, 
tanks and guns to Communist Russia. [If 
Stalin, thanks to our help, maintains him- 
self in power, do you believe that he will 
spread the four liberties in Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia or Lithuania? Do you think that 
even in Russia proper anyone will ever talk 


of the four liberties after the end of the. 


war?” 

Soviet Russia has signed the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the United Nations Charter, in the same 
way she signed in 1933 the ill-fated agree- 
ment on the definition of the aggressor, 
keeping none of her 

A crook will sign without hesitation the 
most solemn engagement with the firm reso- 
lution not to keep it. Likewise Soviet Rus- 
sia will sign any agreement, after having ob- 
tained the highest price for it, happy to find 
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that. simpletons still exist who grant some 
credit to her signature. “Undoubtedly, if 
the Second World War has been waged for 
spreading liberty all over the world it has 
been a failure,” wrote Robert A. Taft in his 
book. It was natural, American good faith 
having been deceived by the Moscow brig- 
ands, that a violent commotion should agi- 
tate American public opinion. This tragic 
disillusion has produced anticommunism 
which is a spontaneous reaction of American 
public opinion against the Communist dan- 
ger and not a byproduct of pressure exerted 
by propaganda of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KERSTEN, an authentic representative 
of this current of public opinion, deiivered 
last year in Congress an implacable indict- 
ment against the policy practiced by Soviet 
Russia in Rumania and in the other coun- 
tries subjected to Communist terror. His 
statements prove his perfect knowledge of 
the situation created by the Russian occu- 
pation army, which supports the Communist 
regime imposed by Moscow and which is the 
real sponsor of the regime. This knowledge 
of the atrocious conditions which follow the 
accelerated setting up of communism, results 
from a careful study of all the available 
documentary evidence concerning the en- 
slaved countries, information just as ac- 
curate as it is ample. 

One might say that Mr. Kersren suffers 
in his conscience the terrible ordeal endured 
by the nations condemned to serve as 
guinea pigs for the experiment of setting up 
communism. To be able to revolt against a 
certain state of affairs one must participate 
in the sufferings caused by an unjust polit- 
ical and social order. Compassion implies 
also the Christian feeling of human solidar- 
ity just as a refined sensibility. When Mr. 
KersTren proclaimed in 1953 this truth that 
God is creator of all human beings, and 
the source of their rights, he was asserting 
the Christian concept of social order. 

Mr. KERSTEN’s conception of the state is 
absolutely contrary to the Marxist thought; 
he maintains that the mission of a state 
is to be at the service of man and not to 
become his master; that the state is not 
justified to divert the executive power from 
its task—administration and police—and 
compel it to crush human rights by the ap- 
plication of terror. Mr. Krersren condemns 
implictly all conceptions tending, directly 
or indirectly, to create the Communist to- 
talitarian state. 

Soviet Russia is a past master in the tech- 
nique of setting up totalitarian regimes. 
From October 1917 to the present day she 
is putting into practice a sanguinary con- 
ception of the state; arising from the mater- 
ialist conception of history the Communist 
regime has annihilated the spiritual value 
of man. An atheist conception of life could 
only lead to mass murder. For an American, 
convinced that right originates from divine, 
natural and moral law, the conception of the 
state as executioner is a lasting provocation. 

Those who cannot see as well as those 
who through hypocritical calculations refuse 
to see the apocalytical threat represented 
by the Communist idea—under its Marxist 
form of the materialist conception of his- 
tory—believe that a policy of coexistence 
with Soviet Russia is possible. A transac- 
tion of merchants establishing a basis com- 
promise and then “wait and see”: that is the 
mentality which formulates British diplo- 
macy, cherishing the hope that time gen- 
erally takes the edge of revolutionary dyna- 
mism. A policy of expediencies, feeling no 
shame to forget the famous principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, under the condition 
that such an abjuration should be a paying 
one, this is the policy which has contributed 
to Soviet Russia’s expansion, facilitating the 
triumph of communism. 

The option in the present phase of his- 
tory is between freedom and totalitarianism, 
between man and robot and it cannot be 
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solved by diplomatically commercial expe- 
diences. Cowardice or the fear to poise the 
forces that affront each other at a crucial 
moment of history, have been practiced, just 
as the illusion that an average solution 
exists the results of this policy, or rather lack 
of policy are obvious. The victory of the 
Communists in China is the result of General 
Marshall’s illusions; he believed that ap- 
peasement was a possible solution. 

While the Free World continues to live on 
illusion, Mr. KErsTen’s campaign can be con- 
sidered as an apostolate in favor of the recon- 
quest of freedom for the nations now en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia, and of restoring 
their sovereignity to all the nations that have 
been condemned to pay the price of the er- 
rors committed at Teheran and Yalta. 

Faith, assisted by an untiring energy, has 
determined his political objective, namely to 
expose the sophisms of the policy to create a 
so-called peaceful coexistence with Soviet 
Russia. 

After a serious inquest among the refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain, carried out 
together with other Congressmen, Mr. Ksr- 
STEN has delivered the following statement 
to the Spanish paper Ya: 

“The number of victims behind the Iron 
Curtain will never be exactly known because 
the number of persons who have been mur- 
dered is unknown and is probably superior 
to that obtained from calculations and esti- 
mates. Let us not talk of numbers because 
they are astonishing, amounting to many 
dozens of millions; but I must record that 
the massacre of Katyn, for example, was a 
trifle in comparison with the mass-mur- 
der of more than 100,000 prisoners and de- 
portees in 1939, in the concentration camps 
of the Ukraine. 

We know that millions of people die in the 
Russian and satellite concentration camps 
for political prisoners, either murdered or as 
a consequence of the merciless treatment 
to which they are subjected. Among these 
camps is the famous camp of Chechen- 
Ingush where more than half a million de- 
portees suffer till they die. 

Mr. KERSsTEN answers thus indirectly the 
supporters of the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence. He does not feel satisfied with docu- 
mentary evidence alone for the enlighten- 
ment of American public opinion; he also 
proposes under these circumstances the 
creation of an international court with the 
duty to judge the Red leaders as interna- 
tional murderers. 

“If we succeed in creating an international 
criminal court and the free world adopts a 
realistic policy defining the Red rulers as 
they are in reality, there will ensue many 
favorable opportunities for the military 
forces behind the Iron Curtain, supported 
by the martyrized enslaved nations, to make 
the Red rulers appear before this criminal 
court and answer for their crimes.” 

Judging this action from our point of view 
as refugees and knowing the mentality of our 
nations, we believe this attitude to be the 
right one which will possibly bring favor- 
able results. However, if the whole world 
has good reasons to fear war, this does not 
mean that the price of peace must be the 
maintainment in bondage of 110 million 


War can finally be avoided if the resistance 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain is en- 
couraged and if revolution within the whole 
European space dominated by Soviet Russia 
is helped to explode. 

Some insurrectional movements took place 
in Czechoslovakia in June 1953 and a revolt 
of greater proportions exploded in Eastern 
Germany and Berlin. A mere start of the 
slaves was sufficient to cause complete com- 
fusion in Moscow where a general rising 
was feared. 

When 110 million slaves will burst asunder 
their fetters, when the choice between liberty 
and death will become the sole possibility, 
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no military force will be capable of stifling 
a revolution of such magnitude. Propa- 
ganda favoring the policy of coexistence 
facilitates Russia’s task in the 11 occupied 
countries. If people in these countries were 
convinced that they would be supported 
morally and materially by the great democra- 
cies, then general insurrection would be in- 
evitable. 

Mr. KERsTEN's great merit is to have un- 
derstood this truth. The courage he showed 
by proposing the creation of criminal court 
called upon to judge the Red murderers 
designates him as a statesman with a clear 
view of the right road. 

Political refugees must begin a permanent 
campaign of agitation against -the main- 
tainment of the status quo in Europe. 

The liberation of our countries cannot be 
expected from a generous gesture made by 
Malenkoy or Molotov, suddenly seduced by 
Sir Winston Churchill's dialectics or Mr. Att- 
lee’s passion for liberty. 

By proposing the setting up of an Inter- 
national Criminal Court Mr. Kersten pre- 
vents a repetition of Pontius Pilate’s gesture. 
This could be the starting point for a mobili- 
zation of world public opinion against the 
self-deception of a possible peaceful coexist- 
ence with the hangmen in Moscow. 

All the refugees conscious of their duties 
toward there own countries must group 
themselves around Mr. KERsTEN. 





American Federation of Labor Rejects 
Coexistence and Asserts Principles of 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 12 at New York City 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor issued a statement 
of principles ringing with Americanism 
in its truest sense. 

The American Federation of Labor re- 
jects coexistence with communism. 

The American Federation of Labor re- 
jects the notion that the free world must 
choose between a policy of coexistence 
or a policy of waging a preventive war. 

I congratulate the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor on its 
penetrating analysis of the main issue 
of the cold war. I also congratulate the 
American Federation of Labor for its ex- 
posure of slave labor in the U. S. S. R. 
and its fight for free labor. 

Herewith follows the statement of the 
executive council of the A. F. of L.: 


. The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. Its security is gravely en- 
by illusions about the role of So- 

viet communism since the death of Stalin. 
Anxious for peace and eager to live and let 
live, the democracies have, in varying de- 
grees, ignored the basic, permanent, threat 
of the Moscow-Peiping military axis and its 
worldwide Communist conspiracy. This has 
led to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to co- 
operate and unite for a common cause has 
been shaken. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerously 
slackened. Some in the free world (Bevan, 
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) even go so far as to oppose every 
effort by the democracies to promote their 
collective security and self-preservation on 
the ground that such efforts are harmfu) to 


I 


Costly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked, 
These concessions (Indochina) have not 
alleviated but aggravated world tension ang 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies ang 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships, 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its junior 
partner in plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have 
succeeded in misleading many people to 
trust the stepped-up Soviet propaganda {for 
so-called coexistence. Given the habit of 
the democracies to relax their vigilance anq 
reduce their strength the moment they fee] 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of 
this maneuver, devised by Lenin in 1920 in 
order to gain time for preparing the fina) 
assault on the democracies, it would first of 
all liquidate its activities aimed against the 
existence of those with whom it claims to 
seek coexistence. These fifth column ac. 
tivities, directed by the Kremlin, have but 
one aim—to subvert, overthrow, and replace 
the governments with which the U.S. S. R. is 
supposed to be at peace or even has special 
treaties of alliance and friendship. These 
Communist activities are a form of indirect, 
but nonetheless informal, Soviet aggres- 
sion—fatal to the freedom and national in- 
dependence of big as well as smal! nations 
(China 1945, Czechoslovakia, 1948). Be. 
fore there could ever be coexistence, con- 
ducive to the peace and well-being of all 
mankind, the Soviet dictatorship would have 
to fulfill certain conditions. Let the 
U. 8. 8S. R. go back to the borders of 1939 
(pre-Stalin-Hitler pact). Let the Kremlin 
accept U. N.-supervised democratic elections 
in all areas of tension (Germany, Korea). 
Let Moscow agree to the actual banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons through ef- 
fective international inspection and control. 

The executive council of the AFL rejects 
the notion that the free world must choose 
between coexistence—the policy of succes- 
sive, of massive appeasement of the Soviet 
aggressors—and a policy of waging a pre- 
ventive war against the Moscow-Peiping Axis. 
We sincerely want peace with freedom. We, 
therefore, reject both of these policies. The 
policy of “coexistence” can lead only to an- 
other world war—under conditions in which 
the democracies would, morally, materially, 
and militarily be far less able to resist, let 
alone defeat, the Communist enemy. 

Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic 
and political difficulties now besetting the 
Soviet orbit, instead of providing these to- 
talitarian aggressors with commodities and 
credit they need for strengthening and 
streamlining their already powerful and dan- 
gerous war machines, let the democracies 
pursue a positive program to aid freedom and 
peace through building up their own unity 
and ever greater strength. The executive 
council of the AFL proposes that this program 
should have among its guiding lines the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—military, ¢co- 
nomic, political, and social—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Communist 
subversion and aggression against the free 
nations on all continents. 

2. Setting of definite time limits fo 
granting independence to the colonial snd 
semicolonial peoples, as the United States 
did in the Philippine Islands. 

3. Expansion of purchasing power, pro 
ductivity and trade, and stabilization of the 
prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tit, 
etc.) within the free world. 
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_ JU. N.-supervised democratic elections in 
- areas of conflict (Germany, Korea, 
China, Indochina) in order to reduce. inter- 
national tension and to enable the peoples 
of these countries to achieve genuine na- 
tional reunification in freedom and to select 
governments which shall enjoy full sov- 
ereignty in their foreign as well as domestic 
= "Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into UPN. membership the Mao Tse- 
tung regime or any other government which 
(a) has been imposed on a nation by a for- 
eign power; (b) which exercises effective 
control of the country by denying its people 
the human rights specified in the U. N. 
Charter; and (c) which is engaged in, or has 
been found guilty of, aggression against the 
Oe puaterad nonaggression and mutual aid 
pacts between free nations (U. S. and Re- 
ublic of Korea, Philippines, Nationalist 
China) until such time as agreements can 
be ‘reached for organizing a more inclusive 
collective security system. 
7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted 
through regular diplomatic channels or 
through the channels of the U. N. with a 
view of strengthening the U. N. as an in- 
strument of world peace. 
8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program—a 
practical program carried out in stages, ef- 
fectively controlled and inspected interna- 
tionally on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 





S. 3447 and H. R. 9163 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
bill 3447, which was passed by the 
House today, is a bill that is designed 
to permit a physician to prescribe cer- 
tain non-habit-forming drugs prepara- 
tions verbally rather than in writing. 
In fact, it does little more than legalize 
a practice which is very widespread al- 
ready, with the most unfortunate re- 
sult that the druggist who accepts a 
prescription over the telephone is left 
holding the bag unless he is careful 
enough and persistent enough to require 
the physician to sign a prescription the 
next time he is in the pharmacy. 
It should also be noted that there 
are many exempt codeiné preparations 
under existing laws, such as Cheracol 
cough syrup. This bill would merely 
extend the coverage to include some 
~ similar compounds and prepara- 
ons, 
Under this bill, not only will the drug- 
gist be protected in the future in a prac- 
tice which is already widespread, but 
services to the sick would be expedited. 
The law which prohibits a physician 
from using the telephone to prescribe 
common everyday prescriptions for the 
alleviation of pain was enacted 40 years 
8g0-—December 1914. It is quite appro- 
priate that we revise laws of this kind, 
subject to all appropriate safeguards, 
conform to the very important devel- 
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opments in medical and pharmaceutical 
sciences. . 

I wish to make it very clear that this 
bill would not authorize a verbal pre- 
scription for any drug until the Federal 
Commissioner of Narcotics has issued 
a regulation describing precisely what 
drugs may become subject to the verbal 
prescription procedure. 

Before he issues such a regulation, the 
Commissioner is required to consider the 
views of the Surgeon General, the United 
States Food and Drug Administrator, the 
respective heads of State narcotic law 
enforcement agencies, and the respective 
secretaries of national associations rep- 
resenting narcotic-drug manufacturers, 
physicians, and pharmacists. 

It will not be possible to predict in 
advance what drugs will be considered 
entirely safe by the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics and his advisers. 

Under the terms of the bill, the drug- 
gist is still required to maintain the same 
kind of records of issue which are re- 
quired of him at the present time, but 
he is authorized to prepare the written 
record on the basis of a spoken rather 
than a written order. 

Also a verbal prescription will only 
permit repetitive sales if specifically au- 
thorized by the physician in the same 
manner as for « written prescription. 

Action on this bill is desirable because 
it is necessary to amend the laws of some 
States in order to put the new practice 
into effect. This bill we have passed to- 
day, S. 3447, by being made effective now, 
will permit the State legislatures to 
amend their laws next year. Otherwise 
many of them would not have had an op- 
portunity to do so until 1957. 

This bill I am sure will be welcomed by 
every druggist in every State of the Un- 
ion. Ihave spent many years as a drug- 
gist and this was while the present law 
was in operation. This measure, in my 
opinion, will be a valuable addition to the 
present law. 





One-Hundred-Year Saga of Blue Nuns 
One of Dauntless Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the centenary of the Sisters 
of the Holy Humility of Mary, who have, 
during the past 100 years, devoted them- 
selves untiringly to the noble service of 
God and country. By their arduous 
sacrifices and zealous efforts they have 


made a priceless contribution to this. 


country. They have enriched the lives, 
spiritually and culturally, of countless 
thousands; they have comforted those 
in grief and distress and ministered to 
the sick. The July 23, 1954, issue of the 
Catholic Universe Bulletin carried an 
article briefly outlining the history of 
the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary 
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since they arrived in this country in 

1864. Under leave to extend my re- 

marks, I wish to include this article: 

One-Hunprep-Year Saca or Blur NuNs ONE 
OF DAUNTLESS COURAGE 


Nestled in a secluded vailey near the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania border in New Bedford, Pa., 10 
miles from Youngstown, Villa Maria Convent 
today is a far cry from the 300 acres of rough, 
untamed land which greeted a handful of 
French Sisters when they arrived in 1864. 

Its transformation is a fulfillment of a 
prediction that in America the nuns would 
find “the same unfailing providence” they 
found in France. 

The order had been founded in 1854 in 
Donmartin, France, by Father John J. Begel 
in the diocese of Nancy, under the title of 
“Sisters of the Humility of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” It was the year that Pope Pius IX 
proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

In 1863, Father Begel met Father Louis 
Hoffer, of Louisville, Ohio, who had been 
sent to France by Bishop Amadeus Rappe, 
first bishop of Cleveland, to bring a teaching 
order to the new diocese. 

Father Boegel accepted and with the entire 
sisterhood of some 12 members, began 
packing. 

First blow came on the eve of departure 
when Mother Magdalen, cofounder and su- 
perior, died. Daughter of a wealthy family, 
she had financed the young community for 
the 10 years of its life. She also provided 
traveling expenses to America and was to 
purchase the property which Bishop Rappe 
had selected. 

With her death, plans for America were 
abandoned. Bishop Rappe, however, wrote: 

“You will find in America the same unfail- 
ing providence as you found in France.” 

Encouraged anew, the group began packing 
again and arrived in New York June 14, 
1854. With Father Begel were 9 professed 
Sisters, 2 novices, and 2 orphans, who later 
joined the community and became known 
as Sister Magdalen and Sister Sacred Heart. 
Sister Sacred Heart’s little sister had left 
France with them but died on the way and 
was buried at sea. Sister Magdalene was a 
sister to one of the professed nuns, Sister 
Anastasia. 

They came to Pennsylvania July 25, 1864, 
faced with the task of succeeding where two 
other orders—Franciscan Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Charity—had failed. 

The “farm” had been deeded by its owner, 
William Murrin, to the Pittsburgh diocese 
with the stipulation that it be used for re- 
ligious purposes. Bishop O’Connor built a 
2-story brick building which he intended 
for a diocesan seminary. 


Owing to the inaccessibility of the place 
that plan was abandoned. Next, a colony 
of Franciscan Brothers took charge. They, 
too, found ‘the land unproductive and the 
location poor. After 4 years, they returned 
to Pittsburgh and left the place on the hands 
of the Pittsburgh bishop who then sold it to 
Bishop Rappe for $3,000. 

The Cleveland bishop asked the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine to open an orphan- 
age there. They tried from 1859 to 1864. 

Such was the situation when the French 
nuns took up the challenge by starting an 
orphanage and a boarding school for girls. 

They had little money, a sizable debt, and 
a farm which wouldn’t yield anything for 
a year at least. 

In this near wilderness they remembered 
the well-kept farms and the rich fields of 
their native France. The journal they kept 
tells how close they came to giving up. 

But they didn’t. They began to work the 
land. A sawmill was installed and the work 
supervised by the nuns, some of them doing 
the work themselves. To build an addition 
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to the home, which had been erected by the 
Franciscans, a kiln was set up. 

The huns cultivated the soil, sheared 
sheep, dyed the wool, wove the material for 
their garments and that of their orphans 
and made their own shoes. 

The language was a stumbling block, but 
English verbs were conquered, too. 

The difficulties with which they had to 
struggle impeded for a time the educational 
progress of the community, but friends 
among the clergy, other sisterhoods, and 
layfolk who learned of their poverty helped 
them. The material condition of the com- 
munity improved and membership increased. 

The land continuously yielded better crops, 
thus enabling the nuns to support them- 
selves and their orphans. To provide accom- 
modations for the growing community the 
original brick building was doubled in size 
in 1869 and again in 1878. 

The Sisters found Bishop Rappe’s predic- 
tion coming true that an “unfailing provi- 
dence would provide.” 

In 1871, during an epidemic, they went into 
homes to nurse the sick dying of black small- 
pox. They buried the dead at night. 

Irish laborers on a nearby railroad gave 
the Sisters their first opportunity in hos- 
pital work. The men came over the hills 
to be nursed, and later repaid the nuns by 
contributing toward a small building which 
served as a hospital from 1879 until Bishop 
John P. Farrelly asked the Sisters to take 
over the present St. Elizabeth Hospital in 
Youngstown, which opened In 1911. Besides 
St. Joseph's, Lorain, the nuns also operate 
St. Joseph Hospital, Warren. 

For the first 60 years at the Villa the nuns 
conducted an orphanage for girls; from 1907 
to 1937 they mothered the boys at St. An- 
thony Home; for 50 years, from 1874 to 1924, 
they had charge of the domestic work at 
St. Mary Seminary, and since 1922 they have 
conducted Rose-Mary Home. 

This year the order expects to start con- 
struction of a new girls’ high school to be 
called Magnificant, on 25 acres of a 65-acre 
tract in Rocky River. It will accommodate 
1,200 students. 

Success has marked their labors in the 
fields of education, hospital administration, 
and welfare work. 

In a small white chapel on the convent 
grounds there remains a link with France 
and the beginnings of the order. 

It is a statute of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion minus the right arm. An ordinary 
statue would have been replaced long ago. 
But not the Madonna of Villa Maria. 

It first stood in a flower garden in Don- 
martin. To this grotto came the nuns each 
evening for prayer and recreation. 

Mother Magdalen once said that as she 
prayed, the statue of the Blessed Mother 
seemed to bow to her. When the commu- 
nity came to America, the statue came, too, 
but it arrived in pieces. 

A nun gathered up the pieces and put the 
statue together as well as she could. All 
but one arm. Every effort to repair it failed. 
The statue still stands in the chapel which 
the children of the neighborhood call the 
Wish House. 

When the sisters try to correct this name, 
the children say: 

“What else can ‘we call it? What we ask 
for here is nearly always granted.” 

In the tiny chapel, the Blue Nuns, from 
postulants to Mother Lorita, H. H. M., the 
10th superior since the foundation of the 
community, visitors and children recite this 
indulgenced prayer: 

“Most Holy Virgin, I believe and confess 
Your Holy and Immaculate Conception pure 
and without stain. O, most pure Virgin, by 
thy virginal purity, thy glorious quality of 
Mother of God, obtain for me of thy Divine 
Son, charity, humility, purity of heart, body, 
and mind, the gift of prayer, a holy life, and 
@ happy death. Amen.” 
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Former Senator Joseph E. Ransdell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on July 
27 of this year there passed away former 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, who at the 
time of his death was the oldest living 
former Member of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials and an article which appeared in 
various Louisiana newspapers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were order to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 

July 28, 1954] 
JoserH E. RANSDELL 

A good man, a good citizen, and a good 
public servant over a span of years that most 
people can only half remember, Joseph E. 
Ransdell is dead at 95. It has been a long 
time—23 years—since Senator Ransdell was 
retired from public life, but with many of 
those who remember some of his years in 
official harness his career was the finest ex- 
pression of the doctrine that public life is a 
public trust. Through nearly a half a cen- 
tury he carried through faithfully the 
trusteeship which he assumed in one office 
or another. And time after time, in his 
final years, appreciative citizens found ways 
to express their gratitude for the service he 
performed and the example he set. 

What State history will record about Sen- 
ator Ransdell is that he was elected to a 
number of public offices, served 14 years in 
the House and 18 years in the Senate, and 
was the originator of the first comprehensive 
flood-control legislation for the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the State. Naturally his 
flood-control bill was the masterpiece of his 
career. But in the hearts of people who 
knew him well the memory of his personal 
qualities and his exemplary life will be most 
treasured. 

The passing of this fine citizen and public 
man is an occasion for sincere mourning. 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning Advo- 
cate of July 29, 1954] 


SENATOR RANSDELL 


As a United States Senator, Joseph E. Rans- 
dell was not the headline maker that some 
were before him and others have been since. 
But his career in the public service was as 
productive as it was long and it is no exag- 
geration to say that future generations will 
enjoy the benefits of his work. 

The unified fiood-control plan for the lower 
Mississippi Valley is, of course, his legislative 
monument. Under this bill, passed in 1928, 
the Federal Government took charge of flood 
control in the valley and since that time 
work has been done that it is believed will 
prevent any repetition of the flood disasters 
that have occurred in the past. 

Another of his more important bills was 
that creating the National Health Institute in 
Washington. Senator Ransdell, who then 
was ending his career in Congress, served for 
a time as head of the Institute. This project 
Was a natural sequel to his 1917 bill which 
led to establishment of the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at Carville for 
treatment of Hansen's disease. 
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P. Long. Some of the major projects that he 
inaugurated now have been underway sg 
long that they may be thought of by the 
present generation as having always been in 
existence. But they are still important, 
living projects. 

The great unified flood-control program 
of which he was the author is now the sub. 
ject of intense interest throughout the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Work to prevent 


‘capture of the Mississippi by the Atcha. 


re will bring the program near comple. 
om. 

The hospital at Carville is now the leading 
institution of its kind in the world. Work 
done there has brought new hope to many 
patients and has gone far to remove the fear 
and superstition that for centuries have sur. 
rounded Hansen's disease. 

Among those who knew him, the former 
Senator is-remembered as a man of dignity 
and level judgment. The campaign in which 
he lost his Senate,seat was a bitter one, but 
he lost neither his equanimity or his sense 
of proportion, and was not himself em. 
bittered. For nearly two decades there. 
after he remained active in his personal life 
and in public affairs. He was the owner of a 
large pecan orchard and even after passing 
the age of 90 was a well-known figure in the 
southern pecan industry, a leader of the 
Louisiana Pecan Growers Association. 

His was a long and vigorous public career 
and a long and vigorous life. As the present 
Senator Lonc—RvssELL LONG, son of the man 
who defeated Senator Ransdell—said, Lou- 
isiana has lost an outstanding citizen who 
gave many years of his life to public service, 


[From the Shreveport Times of July 29, 1954] 
JosrpH E, RANSDELL 


Joseph E. Ransdell, who died Tuesday at 
his home in Lake Providence at the age of 
95, was one of Louisiana's fine gentlemen, 
In his younger years he was one of its most 
capable statesmen. As United States Sena- 
tor he was the first man in Congress to call 
for Federal flood control and nationwide de- 
velopment of waterways through Federal ac- 
tivities. He took the first steps to create 
what is now the tremendous Mississippi Val- 
ley waterway system. 

Senator Ransdell first held public office 
nearly 70 years ago when he became district 
attorney of East Carroll Parish. Only 4 years 
later he was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington and then to the United 
States Senate where he served under every 
President from McKinley to Hoover. 

A courtly gentlemen of the old school 
southern frock-coat type, Senator Ransdell 
also was a man of remarkable logic of mind 
and maintained an unusual clarity of intel- 
lect even through his final years when he was 
approaching the century mark in age. In 
recent years—when in his ninties—he wrote 
several letters to editors of the Times on both 
State and National political affairs which 
were astonishing for keen understanding of 
the most elusive details and ability to pin 
down a controversial subject to a very simple 
issue. ‘ 

To his sole survivor, a niece, Mrs. Isabel 
Keene, the Times joins the many thousands 
who respected and admired Senator Rans- 
dell in extending heartfelt sympathy. A 
splendid man has been taken from this life. 


[From the Alexandria Daily Town Talk, 
Alexandria-Pineville, La., of July 28, 1954] 
Great Loss To LOUISIANA 
(By Adras LaBorde) 
The new generation cannot appreciate 
what Louisiana has lost in the death of 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell. 


As his biographer it was my privilege t 
learn every facet of the bearded old gentle- 


‘man who was a national figure for 32 years, § 
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spread over the most historic half-century 
of its existence. . 

Joseph Ransdell’s life story is an integral 
part of the story of Louisiana, from his birth 
at Elmwood plantation in Rapides parish to 
his death at Lake Providence Tuesday at the 

5. 

7 ‘ne story of a man whose love of people 
and of the Nation enabled him to overcome 
odds that appeared insurmountable. 

His labors on behalf of flood control, of 
rivers and harbors improvements, of farm 
prosperity, of better health are part of the 
glorious history of the century. 

A NOTEWORTHY PROPHET 


But more than that, Senator Ransdell was 
a keen student of international. affairs—a 
prophet whose vision was broader than that 
of any of the Presidents under whom he 
ved. 
one was a leading exponent of American in- 
tervention in World War I and the first to 
see the fallacy of isolationism. After the war 
he disagreed with President Wilson on his 
peace policies, and when he learned that Wil- 
son was going to Europe to confer with Lloyd- 
George of Britain, Clemenceau of France and 
Orlando of Italy on world peace, the Senator 
wrote him a strong letter urging that a lead- 
ing Republican—former President Theodore 
Roosevelt—be taken along as an adviser and 
conferee. . 
President Wilson answered he needed help 
but he couldn’t take “that man.” 
Senator Ransdell realined himself with 
Wilson in the fight for ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty and United States partici- 
pation in the League of Nations. It was dur- 
ing that fight, in one of the most brilliant 
speeches of his 32 years in Washington, that 
he made the now-famous prediction: P 
“Fifty years hence it will be a matter of 
common wonder that there should have been 
any opposition to the League of Nations.” 
World War II and subsequently the United 
Nations proved the sagacity of Joseph E. 
Ransdell. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 


Living monuments to this great Louisi- 
anian include the United States Leprosarium 
at Carville, La.; the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md.; a large number of 
flood-control projects throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
Although it hag long been forgotten by all 
but a handful of his intimates Senator 
Ransdell’s most treasured victory came with 
the approval of his bill to establish the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health after a 6-year 
fight. 
The significance of this success was enit- 
omized by the chief of the Kentucky Public 
Health Service who wrote 7 years later to 
Senator Ransdell: “* * * * there are proba- 
bly a million people living in this country 
today who would not be living if it had not 
been for your advocacy of that public-health 
measure.” 
He championed the fight to rid the country 
of tick fever, thereby achieving a master 
stroke toward a great livestock industry. He 
was the father of Federal aid to control floods, 
the champion of protective tariffs that saved 
Llouisiana’s sugar industry, one Of the first 
exponents of reforestation. 
The Senator was past 90 when I began 
the task of writing his biography, so that 
future generations could have a record of his 
achievements. But he was still full of mem- 
ories of the bitter battles he had waged on 
the floor of both Houses of Congress—not 
only in quest of legislation to improve the 
lot of his fellow Americans but also to stamp 
out injustice and bigotry. 

HE GAVE A GOOD ACCOUNT 
Few men will ever be given the chance to 
serve in Congress for 32 years, and just as 
small a number will be granted a lifetime 
o 95 years, Perhaps those who are ac~ 
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real statesman whose service to the Nation 


corded either or both must be men who, 
like Senator Ransdell, can give a good ac- 
count to their Creator that they have made 
Positive use of every day. 

Men can’t live forever, no matter how in- 
delible the footprints they may leave behind. 
Louisiana was bound to lose Joseph E. Rans- 
dell. But in the legacy that it has received 
because he has lived within its borders the 
State must never forget him. 

The picture of the stately gentleman with 
the characteristic white goatee as he de- 
fended what he considered to be right 
against all odds must remain a symbol of 
the statesman who is willing to subordinate 
regional prejudices to national aggrandize- 
ment. 

Senator Joseph E. Ransdell was truly a 
great warrior—and there has been none like 
him in Louisiana since his departure from 
the Washington scene 21 years ago. 





The Foundation To Defeat Communism: 
An American Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 30 I had the honor to attend a din- 
ner here in Washington sponsored by the 
Foundation to Defeat Communism in 
company with five of my distinguished 
colleagues who are members of the Ker- 
sten Committee To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression. On that occasion some 
highly pertinent remarks were made by 
members of the committee which bear a 
vital relationship to the security of the 
United States. Moreover, since these re- 
marks bear upon the question of whether 
the free American way of life can long 
coexist with aggressive Russian com- 
munism, I feel they will be of keen in- 
terest to the Members of Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following news release issued 
by the Foundation To Defeat Commu- 
nism which highlights these issues: 
FounpbaTION To DereatT COMMUNISM—THE 

TRAITOROUS CHARACTER OF COEXISTENCE: 

RESPITE FOR THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

To PREPARE A SNEAK ATTACK ON THE UNITED 

Srates—THE MONstTroUs CRIMES OF THE 

SovieTts—UrcEent NECESSITY OF BREAKING 

POLITICAL AND TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE 

CoMMUNIsT BLoc—THE KERSTEN COMMIT- 

TEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION EXPOSES THE 

KREMLIN’s SCHEMES AT THE FOUNDATION'S 

DINNER 

The system of government under which 
the masters of the Soviet operate is one 
which “puts good people in jail and criminals 
in office,” declared Congressman CHaRLes J. 
Kersten of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
House Committee on Communist Aggression. 

Speaking at the dinner offered by the 
Foundation To Defeat Communism, on July 


30, in honor of the members of the House - 


Committee on Communist Aggression, 
CuarRLes KERSTEN stressed the fact that there 
is a life-and-death struggle between the free 
world and communism and that no compro- 
mise is possible between the two. 

Recalling the mass graves of Russia, where 
over the bodies of innumerable victims the 
NKVD have made playgrounds for children, 
CHARLES KERSTEN emphasized that there has 
never been in history such a perversion of 
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human nature. Civilization is upside down 
behind the Iron Curtain, he added, and there 
is no possibility, unless we abandon all our 
traditions, principles, and way of life, to 
compromise with such a criminal negation 
of everything we stand for. All attempts at 
whatsoever modus vivenai or coexistence are 
extremely dangerous delusions, which can 
but lead to our own downfall. 

The Kersten committee returned from an 
investigating tour in Europe and conveyed 
to a large meeting at the Congressional Hotel 
their findings and conclusfons. In an im- 
pressive demonstration of unity of purpose 
and solidarity with their Chairman KErRsTEN, 
both Republican and Democratic members of 
the committee denounced the policy of co- 
existence, trade with the Communist bloc, 
and the continuation of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets and their satellite govern- 
ments. 


“The idea of peaceful coexistence is indeed 
the opiate of nations because it seeks to put 
free people to sleep while Communist crim- 
inals are carrying out their work of subver- 
sion and sabotage of free institutions” 
stated Congressman MICHAEL FPEIGHAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio, and added “that the advo- 
cates of peaceful coexistence between the 
free world and the masters of the Commu- 
nist slave empire should be awarded the 
Lenin Medal for extraordinary service in the 
cause of that criminal conspiracy.” 


The coexistence policy was sharply criti- 
cized on this occasion. Congressman FRep 
Bussey, Republican, of Illinois, exposed co- 
existence as a product of a disastrous vacuum 
in the political thinking of the Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower administrations. 
“We do not have an American foreign policy. 
Roosevelt did not have an American foreign 
policy, Truman did not have an American 
foreign policy, and now Eisenhower does not 
have an American foreign policy. We have 
instead a policy of drift which is pushing us, 
more and more, to a terrible dead end.” 


Congressman Ray Mappen, Democrat, of 
Indiana, and THomaAs Dopp, Republican, of 
Connecticut, stressed the necessity of organ- 
ized action in order to bring the truth about 
the Communist criminal conspiracy to the 
people, by penetrating the thick screen of 
leftist propaganda still going on in this 
country. 

“I worry about the fellow travelers and not 
about party members, because they are per- 
forming the best service for the Commu- 
nists,” said Mr. Dopp. Recalling that the 
leftist deception of the American people goes 
far back, he urged a common effort for re- 
education toward intellectual honesty, 
especially in schools and universities. 


“This Communist directed deception of 
the American people,” declared Congressman 
Mappen, “made many believe that commu- 
nism is a social utopia and that what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain is an experi- 
ment in social reform. There are in this 
country even today some fuzzy nitwits who 
believe there may be some good in commu- 
nism. The investigation of our committee 
reveals the atrocious, barbaric, inhuman 
Communist despotism, which aims at the 
absolute tyrannical control of the human 
being. The testimony presented to the Ker- 
sten committee should be read in all the 
schools of America. The American people 
should know that the Muscovite beast has 
killed more people than all the tyrants of the 
world put together from Nero to Genghis 
Khan.” 

Congressman ALVIN BENTLEY, Republican, 
of Michigan, urged that every step be taken 
to stop the suicidal coexistence policy. He 
mentioned his resolution in the House 
against the Admission of Red China in the 
United Nations. He impressed on his audi- 
ence that the breaking of relations with 
the Communist bloc is a prerequisite for 
preventing the further deterioration of our 
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international position and the commence- 
ment of a saner foreign policy. 

James McTigue, counselor of the com- 
mittee, said that in view of the facts un- 
covered by the investigation, “Peaceful co- 
existence with Communists appears like liv- 
ing with rattlesnakes; you never know when 
they are going to strike.” 

More arguments against the policy of co- 
existence were brought by Chairman CHARLES 
KERSTEN and Congressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN. 
Both described coexistence as helping in the 
consolidation of the political and military 
might of our mortal enemy. It puts our 
seal on his criminal activities in destroying 
our Christian civilization by the disintegra- 
tion of the family, the exterminating perse- 
cution of religion, and the annihilation of 
the national spirit of the enslaved. The fact 
Was emphasized that an American policy of 
coexistence would entail the loss behind the 
Iron Curtain, of the immense reservoir of 
potential, active forces on our side, still 
nourished by their faith in the United States. 

Introducing the members of the com- 
mittee at the foundation’s meeting, Edward 
o’Connor, administrative assistant to the 
committee, put in evidence the remarkable 
cooperation reigning between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats within the committee, 
“which is a symbol of the true fight of 
America. Each member of the committee 
is a man dedicated to the work he is engaged 
in.” ° 
This American solidarity in the fight 
against communism was affirmed in the 
recommendations made by the committee 
before the House (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
August 9). 

Briefly these recommendations include: 

1. Convening of an international confer- 
ence to break diplomatic relations with the 
Communist bloc, recognize the rights of the 
enslaved and terminate all commercial 
treaties and trade with Communist govern- 
ments. 

2..Establishment of national military 
units of refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

3. To provide for the effective reestablish- 
ment of selective escapees in the free world. 

4 That peaceful coexistence be clearly 
identified as a Communist myth and re- 
jected. 

5. That a commission under NATO records 
and notes for later prosecution Communist 
crimes. 

6. That all members of the U. N. be in- 
formed of the findings of the committee's 
investigation. 

“The Foundation To Defeat Communism 
has as one of its main objectives to help in 
the spreading of the constructive work 
which Congress is accomplishing in com- 
bating the Communist scourge,” declared 
Mrs. Willard Edwards. 

Speaking on behalf of the foundation, 
Mrs. Edwards pointed out the importance of 
furnishing such material to the smalltown 
newspapers, “which are not controlled by 
the leftist lords of the American press.” 





Will Panama Be Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
negotiations relative to the formulation 
of a hew treaty between the United 
States and Panama are yet in process. 
New and far-reaching demands are be- 
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ing made by Panama as regards the an- 
nuity paid that country by our own be- 
cause of the operation of the Panama 
Canal. It is believed that these demands 
have caused the delay in reaching an 
agreement on the indicated points. 
Apropos of the situation presented, un- 
der leave accorded, I am extending in 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorD as a part of 
these remarks the semimonthly Eco- 
nomic Council Letter 341 of August 15, 
1954, dealing with the subject. The 
letter constitutes an interesting—and il- 
luminating—contribution in the prem- 
ises; and it is now set forth because of 
the important information involved. 

The letter follows: 

Writ Panama Be Next? 

Diplomatic conversations over Panama’s 
demands for further treaty revision have 
continued in Washington and Panama since 
September 1953. Progress, if any, has been 
top secret at both ends. 

Panama's desires haven’t lessened. Alger 
Hiss set a pattern when he was a power in 
our State Department. Over the protests of 
Spruille Braden, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, Hiss reported to the United Nations 
that Panama was an “occupied territory.” 
This gave color to Russia's charges of Amer- 
ican “aggression” and inflamed Panama to 
reassert its claim of “sovereignty” over our 
Canal Zone. 

Most pressing, however, is Panama's desire 
to increase our annuity payment of $430,000 
(originally $250,000) to a minimum of 
$5,000,000 or to 20 percent of gross canal 
tolls, now around $37,500,000 a year. 

Surrender of American sovereignty rights 
im the Canal Zone is unthinkable. It would 
set a pattern for eventual surrender to inter- 
national control. 

Reasonable increase in the annuity may be 
conceded. Proven inequities will be ad- 
jJusted. But conflicts of interest as old as 
the canal itself may yet be needled to a 
showdown by Communist and “hate-Amer- 
ica” agitators. 

Meanwhile other problems at Panama Call 
for total reevaluation—and action. 

1. The long-neglected rock fissure on Con- 
tractors Hill which threatens a slide into the 
canal, and pressures impinging from oppo- 
site Gold Hill could force an upheaval in the 
canal bed that would block the channel tem- 
porarily despite preventive steps now under- 
way. This is the judgment of some eminent 
geologist-engineers. 

Added to this danger is the vaster engi- 
neering problem of modernizing a waterway 
fast approaching obsolescence. Plans to 
deepen to canal to sea level are opposed as 
a monstrously expensive, impractical and 
unnecessary boondoggle by many civilian 
engineers who helped build the canal. They 
have memorialized Congress to authorize im- 
mediate creation of an independent commis- 
sion to reevaluate the whole problem. 

The sea-level plan would require a new 
treaty with Panama to alter.some of the 
Canal Zone boundaries. This would bring 
demands for indemnities and still higher an- 
nuities; consequently higher tolls to burden 
all commerce. 
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represent to be an enormously profitabj. 
canal enterprise. Gross tolls are the tar. 
ing point, not the small net. 

America’s net investment of $489,162 524 
and what the United States has done fo, 
Panama get slight mention when a Req. 
inspired mob shouts “down with the Yan. 
quis.” Our canal hasn’t paid a dividend 
since 1950. The first comprehensive ayqit 
of the whole Panama Canal enterprise wasn't 
completed till the end of fiscal year 1959 

But it’s easy for the politicos to remem. 
ber that in 1936 they wangled “Good Neigh. 
bor” F. D. R. into abrogating America’s trea. 
ty rights to build and use defense bases out- 
side the Canal’ Zone; that it cost Uniteq 
States taxpayers more than a million in 
rental for 134 bases during World War II, ang 
multimillions for construction. 

Then Uncle Sam was kicked off all the 
bases in 1948 by the Panama National As. 
sembly bowing to Communist-inspired riots, 

Now the atmosphere seems to have 
changed. Blessed for the first time in many 
years with what appears to be a stable goy- 
ernment, Panama's treaty negotiators are 
doing their best to prove that a profitable, 
cooperative partnership is now possible. 

They point to many acts of genuine 
friendship since President José Antonio Re- 
mé6n was elected in 1952. His Congress has 
outlawed communism. He has fired noto- 
rious Red teachers. Apparently good use is 
being made of big loans and of more than a 
million dollars a year of United States tech- 
nical cooperation funds applied, with many 
American technicians, to Panamanian ag- 
riculture, education, housing, public health 
and social welfare. Needed, they report, 100 
more social workers. 

Treaty-revision pressures began building 
up a@ year ago. President Remon and his 
lovely Senora with an entourage of 10 came 
to Washington in September, but prelimi- 
naries were started in Panama on August 
12, when two retired United States Army 
public relations experts, Generals Julius 
Elein and Kenneth Buchanan of Chicago, 
were engaged by the Gvoernment in Panama. 

The nature and purpose of their employ- 
ment, recorded in the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Section of the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington, was to serve the Govern- 
ment of Panama as public relations counsel 
with regard to its [Panama’s] efforts and 
aims to bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of its relations with the United States, 
of America by way of treaty amendment and 
other forms of aid. 

Total recorded fees and expenses up to 
the termination of their employment De- 
cember 31, 1953, amounted to $20,245.22. 

Panama’s treaty negotiators, assisting 
Ambassador Roberto M. Heurtematte, are 
Dr. Octavio Fabrega, former Minister of For- 
eign Relations, and Don Carlos Sucre, for- 
mer Minister of Government. They are @l- 
lowed $50 a day for expenses. They may be 
on their way to report before this is off the 
press, for Panamanian patience is reported 
to be wearing thin. : 

Typical of the intermittent meddling 
from partisans of Panama is a recent let- 
ter in Newsweek, signed by a Panamanian, 
warning the United States. 

“Pressure is building up in Panama 
among the masses. * * * Many are asking 
themselves how long will President Remén 
be able to continue without explaining to 
the public why negotiations should be de- 
layed so long. * * * Imagine the repercus- 
sions should Panama decide after, say. ! 
year of ineffectual negotiation to recall thelr 
mission.” 

The 1936 treaty, which sacrificed Ameri- 
ean rights to defend the canal from bases 
outside the zone, was held up until 1939 
by the United States Senate. 

President Remén has been quoted as s#7- 
ing he will not retreat one step from bis 
demands for justice from the United States. 
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If a formula for justice is shaken down.into 
a draft treaty by next January, its ratifica- 
tion will have to share attention with other 
problems from the isthmus. 

SEA-LEVEL CANAL—A BOTTOMLESS PIT 


American taxpayer, your Panama Canal 
cost you half a billion dollars. It is near to 
bursting its seams, and you cannot afford to 
be indifferent about it. For makeshift solu- 
tions can endanger your country’s safety, 
and affect your tax bills, too. 

A makeshift third set of locks, authorized 
in 1939, was to permit transit of the new 
aircraft carriers and other ships too big for 
existing canal locks. Estimated cost, $277 
million. Excavation started in 1940, sus- 
pended in 1942, cost $75 million. 

Then in 1947 the Army bosses of your canal 
enterprise revived @ proposal to construct a 
practically new Panama Canal at -ea-level. 
Estimated cost, at 1947 prices, $2,500,000,000. 
Experienced civilian engineers say the sea- 
level plan would cost now 4 to 5 times as 
much. They speak from personal experience 
in the original canal’s construction, 1904-14. 
They don’t put it baldly in their memorial 
to Congress, but between the lines anyone 
familiar with the problems at Panama can 
read their questioning of Army men's quali- 
fications to pass wisely on operational re- 
quirements of either glock or a sea-level 
canal. The only Navy man ever in a position 
to influence decisions of the Panama Canal 
management was appointed only last Decem- 
ber. He is retired Rear Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, famous explorer. 

“These civilians have risen since their canal 
digging days to eminent positions as con- 
sultants and administrators at home and 
abroad. They ask your Congress to weigh 
points which this space can only summarize: 
1. A sea-level. canal is as vulnerable to 
A- or H-bombs as a lock canal. 

2. Tidal locks would be required to con- 
trol Pacific tides, and vulnerable reservoirs 
and huge dikes to divert the Chdgres and 
other rivers. 

3. Makeshift repairs and alterations, re- 
cently authorized, estimated at $26,500,000, 
would only delay solution of basic problems. 
4. Canal improvements should look to 
transit capacity, now cramped, and to navi- 
gational efficiency, always deficient. Ships 
could not make the speed in a narrow sea- 
level channel that they do through Gatun 
Lake. 

5. The third-lock expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion can be largely salvaged by using its 
excavations, now useless, in constructing 
a new set of larger locks at the Atlantic end 
and a new, three-stage set consolidating the 


Pacific end of Gatun Lake. This would ex- 
tend Gatun Lake and provide needed anchor- 
age space at the approach to the Pacific 
locks. The worst bottleneck of the canal, long 
since recognized as an error, is the placement 
of the Pedro Miguel locks so close to the 
exit of the Gaillard Cut. 


6. All this proposed reconstruction, ex- 
Pansion of transit capacity and increase in 
navigational efficiency, say these civilian en- 
gineers, can be accomplished for $600 mil- 
lion to $750 million—against the unknown 
billions a sea-level canal would cost. 


1. This can be done without changing 
Canal Zone boundaries, for which a new and 
no doubt costly treaty with Panama would 
be required. 
8. H. R. 1048, introduced of Representative 
THomas E. Martin, Republican, of Iowa, and 
Supported strongly by Representative Cirark 
2 THomPson, Democrat, of Texas, would au- 
orize a commission of independent men of 
Widest engineering, operational, governmen- 
tal, and business to investigate 
and recommend a solution at Panama. This 
Congress did not act on the Martin resolu- 


tion, but the 
ant 6c canal problem will haunt the 





Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks at the 
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Isn’t it obvious that the facts should be 
found and conclusions reached by other 
than governmental personnel who are all too 
often concerned with justifying their own 
mistakes? 

Furthermore, early launching of 4 thor- 
ough, independent investigation may be the 
only way to head off precipitate action on 
treaty readjustments for which Panamanian 
agitators will be clamoring. 


A TANGLE OF CONFLICTING AUTHORITY 


The American people have at their “stra- 
tegic outpost of hemispheric defense” a 
tangle of conflicting authority, bureaucratic 
immobility, and a system adaptable to cover- 
ing up past engineering, administrative, and 
diplomatic blunders. 


If you doubt it, study the current audit 
report of the Comptroller General of the 
United States covering your Panama Canal 
enterprise (printed copy not yet available). 

Congress ordered a complete new setup, 
effective July 1, 1951. Canal management 
was turned over to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, a new Government-owned corporation. 
Other Canal Zone functions were left to the 
Canal Zone government, headed by a gov- 
ernor who traditionally is an Army Engineer. 
The governor is also president of the Canal 
Company. 

Traditional also is the succession: another 
Army officer understudying the big boss and 
stepping into his shoes. So the Comptroller 
General has met resistance when he has 
recommended investigations by authorities 
outside the self-perpetuating bureaucracy. 

“It is apparent,” says the audit report, 
“that the armed services are reluctant to 
relinquish control over their activities.” 

Duplication of services and facilities, ex- 
travagance and waste still persist, forcing 
the Comptroller General to these conclu- 
sions: 

“We recommend that the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government 
be combined into a single independent 
government agency * * * that the organ- 
ization be administered by a single civilian 
administrator or by a small civilian board or 
commission composed of not more than 
three members * * * 

“The administrator or members of the 
board should serve full time, reside in the 
Canal Zone, and be selected on the basis of 
successful backgrounds in governmental, 
utility, and commercial fields * * * 


(The board) “has not yet adopted any 
major changes * * * essential to improve 
efficiency and economy. The number of im- 
provements during the past year has been 
limited because most of the board members 
have outside interests in the United States 
requiring practically all of their time and 
attenion.” 


Examples of bungling and waste cited in 
the audit report would lead stockholders in a 
business corporation to fire the manage- 
ment. Absenteeism of directors and 
domination of the canal enterprise by Army 
Brass are pinpointed as root causes of deeply 
embedded trouble. 

Canal personnel has been reduced from 
18,239 to 16,393 in 1 year. Dissatisfaction 
continues among those who remain. 
American employees have laid their griev- 
ances before Congress through their “United 
States citizens association.” 

No big business in the United States has 
tougher public and labor relations problems 
than Uncle Sam’s corporation in Panama. 

There is much more of the argument for 
drastic reorganization at Panama to com- 
mand your attention. It is your canal— 
your outpost of national defense, It needs 
your vigilance. 

, Eart. HarpIne, 


Vice President, National Economic 
Council, Inc. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress in a state of hysteria about com- 
munism, fanned by the action of Russia 
against the United States and the con- 
stant propaganda put out here in Wash- 
ington by the Russian Embassy against 
the United States, and the convictions 
obtained by the Government, made a 
bold stroke, as it thought, to complete the 
destruction of Communist thinking in 
the United States. Under this law, and 
the laws we have—the Smith Act—a 
card-carrying Communist must register 
or be guilty of a crime. Under this new 
law, as it left the house, if his registra- 
tion shows him to be a Communist, he is 
ipso facto a felon. Anyone who has 
spent a week in a law school knows such 
action is unconstitutional. This process 
repeals the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution completely. 

Congress has declared, in this bill, that 
communism is a felonous conspiracy 
against the United States. Tomorrow or 
next year the Congress can, in like man- 
ner, declare any organization, in their 
opinion engaged in a conspiracy against 
the United States and make advocates of 
that movement felons. Many good peo- 
ple in the United States are working 
daily and assiduously to build a world 
government that will be superior to our 
own Government, and destroy the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That 
movement is going on while this anti- 
Communist bill was being debated. 

It makes no difference the way in 
which people contrive to destroy our 
Government, whether by force or vio- 
lence, or. through any other means, de- 
signed and intended to destroy our Con- 
stitution. When the Constitution is 
destroyed, our Government is destroyed. 
Has anyone made any move to “outlaw” 
these builders of a world government? 

In the interest of this great Republic, 
does it make any difference what ism is 
set up to destroy it? Is not nazism just 
as bad as communism? Is not facism 
just as bad? While we seek to destroy 
one ism why should we be so hysterical 
as to allow the other two to progress 

We have destroyed communism in the 
United States, the proponents of this 
bill say, by legislative fiat exactly in line 
with the means employed by Hitler and 
his gestapo. By this action we have 
ceased to operate as a democracy. 

While we have put communism out of 
business here—as believed—we foster it 
in the United Nations. That organiza- 
tion is full of Communists, and many of 
them are citizens of the United States. 
We continue our appropriations to keep 
Communists there, as was evidenced by 
the mutual security appropriation bill, 
which passed the House—$5,788,000— 
just ahead of the anti-Communist bill. 
We oust Communists from the payroll of 
the United Nations and the United Na- 
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tions puts them back and pays them 
damages. We do nothing about that 
but continue our appropriations to that 
organization. 

Both the Bible and the statutes of the 
world outlaw murder, arson, and all 
other major crimes, but has that stopped 
murder and all the rest? We have stop- 
ped Communists, but will that stop com- 
munism? Not at all. Communism is a 
condition of mind, and no matter what 
the penalty some people will keep on 
thinking what they want to think. Con- 
gress cannot stop thinking for if it does, 
more violence has been done to our Con- 
stitution and the Government than the 
thinking of these misguided people. 

Up to the time people do some overt 
act, the thinking of communism is a 
right any individual has under the Con- 
stitution. If, however, he takes part in 
any undertaking to destroy the Govern- 
ment, either in planning it or acts com- 
mitted in execution of the design, the 
thinker of communism has committed no 
punishable act against the Government. 

This bill really is designed to keep men 
from thinking whatever they want to 
think, and that is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. 





Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald August 20, 1954, in the 
passing of Italy’s former Premier Alcide 


de Gasperi: 
ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


“This is indeed a grievous blow.” Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, the West German Chan- 
cellor, is reported to have exclaimed when 
he received news of the sudden death of 
Signor de Gasperi yesterday. He spoke 
truly; and for the friends of the European 
Defense Community the blow was all the 
harder to bear in coming while they were 
still suffering from the shock occasioned 
by the treachery and defection of Dr. Otto 
John. For Signor de Gasperi, like Dr. Aden- 
auer himself, had been one of the stanchest 
advocates of unified opposition to further 
Communist aggression and resistance to the 
increasingly clamorous champions of neu- 
tralism and peaceable coexistence. Al- 
though he had been obliged more than a 
year ago, by the defection of his own social- 
democratic ailies, to as head of the 
Italian Government, and more recently, be- 
cause of poor health, to relinquish the lead- 
ership of his Christian Democratic Party, 
his powerful personal influence, which was 
felt not only in Italy but also throughout 
Western Europe, remained, It was this in- 
fluence, supported by the prestige and sa- 
gacity of the venerable Don Luigi Sturzo, 
which had prevented the party from being 
torn apart by the tensions of its radical and 
conservative extremes and had saved it from 
wandering into the morass of compromise 
and vacillation in which its French counter- 
part, the Mouvement Republicain Populaire, 
mow appears to have lost itself. 
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Now that its great leader is gone, the fu- 
ture of the Italian Christian Democracy, 
shaken by its internecine disagreements, by 
the impact of the Montesi-Montagna scan- 
dals, and by the ever-growing violence of at- 
tacks of its adversaries of the Left and 
Right, confronted at almost turn by 
the urgent and baffling internal problems of 
overpopulation, unemployment and agrarian 
reform, seems grim and uncertain. It is the 
glory and the tragedy of the European Chris- 
tian Democracy that in Signor de Gasperi 
and Chancellor Adenauer it has given the 
Western World its two ablest and most clear- 
visioned statesmen of the postwar epoch, 
yet has apparently been unable to produce 
younger men capable of succeeding them. 

The place that Alcide de Gasperi will even- 
tually occupy in the history of our times 
will of course be determined to some extent 
by events. If Western Europe is ever re- 
lieved from the shadow of communism; if a 
comity of European peoples is ever realized 
in some form of supranational confedera- 
tion, his place will be a high one indeed. 
Whatever may happen, he will be recognized 
as one who perceived what courses are nec- 
essary if historic Europe is to overcome the 
economic chaos and spiritual decadence that 
were its legacy from the 19th century na- 
tionalisms and the 20th century wars. 





Republican Social Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
enactment of my bill H. R. 9366, to ex- 
tend and improve the social-security 
system, represents one of the most out- 
standing achievements of this Repub- 
lican Congress. It extends vital retire- 
ment and survivorship protection to over 
10 million Americans for the first time. 
Moreover, the bill provides substantial 
increases in benefits both for those who 
are already drawing benefits and for 
those who will become entitled to benefits 
in the future. The following are the 
highlights of this new social security 
legislation: 

I. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 

First. Farmers: The bill extends social 
security coverage for the first time to 
self-employed farm owners and op- 
erators. This means that old-age and 
surviors insurance protection will be ex- 
tended to about 3.6 million farmers, their 
wives, and their children. 

Second. Farm workers: The bill also 
extends coverage to about 2 million farm 
workers who are not covered today. In 
general, farm workers who are employed 
regularly by one farmer are covered at 
the present time. The bill extends this 
same protection to those farm workers 
who earn $100 or more in the course of 
a year from one employer. 

Third. Professional groups: The bill 
extends social security coverage to ac- 
countants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians. As a result, the only profes- 
sional groups which will not be covered 
by social security in the future are law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, and other med- 
ically related professions. 
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Fourth. Ministers: The bill Covers 
ministers and members of religioys 
orders, whether self-employed or en. 
ployees, if they elect individually fo, 
coverage on the same basis as ely. 
employed individuals. It is estimateg 
that this amendment will extend cover. 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

Fifth. State and local employees: The 
bill extends coverage to the employees 
of State and local governments who are 
covered by State and local retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire. 
men—under voluntary agreements be. 
tween the States and Federal Goverp. 
ment, if a majority of the members of 
the system vote in a referendum in fayor 
of coverage. There are about 3.5 mi. 
lion persons in this group. 

Sixth. Domestic workers: The bill ex. 
tends coverage to domestic workers ip 
private homes—and others who perform 
work not in the course of the employer's 
place of business—who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extermi coverage to about 
250,000 persons. 

Seventh. Miscellaneous: The bill also 
extends social security coverage to the 
following groups for the first time: 

(a) American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, under 
voluntary agreements between the Fed- 
eral Government and the parent Ameri. 
can company—about 100,000. 

(b) Home workers who are now ex- 
cluded from coverage as employees— 
whether or not they are now covered as 
self-employed persons—because their 
servicés are not subject to State licens- 
ing laws—about 100,000. 

(ec) Employees engaged in fishing and 
related activities, on vessels of 10 net 
tons or less or on shore—about 50,000. 

(d) American citizens employed by 
American employers on vessels and air- 
craft of foreign registry. 

(e) Cotton-gin workers: The follow- 
ing is a breakdown of the additional 
coverage: 3,600,000 farmer operators, 
2,100,000 farm workers, 200,000 domestic 
workers, 3,500,000 State and local em- 
Pployees, 250,000 ministers, 100,000 home 
workers, 50,000 fishermen, 100,000 em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries, 50,000 in 
employment not in course of trade or 
business, 100,000 professional self-em- 
ployed, and 150,000 Federal employees; 
totaling 10,200,000. 

It. INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


First. More than 6.5 million persons 
now on the benefit rolls will have their 
benefits increased as of September 1, 
1954. The average increase for retired 
workers will be about $6 a month, with 
proportionate increases for dependents 
and survivors. The range in primary 
insurance amounts for those now on the 
rolls would be $30 to $98.50, as compared 
to $25 to $85 under present law. 

Second. Persons who retire or die in 
the future would, in general, have their 
benefits computed by the following new 
formula: 55 percent of the first $110 of 
average monthly wage—rather than $100 
as in present law—plus 20 percent of the 
next $240—rather than 15 percent of 
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the next $200. Thus, an individual's re- 
tirement benefit will be as high as $108.50 
a month, and he and his wife together 
could receive as much as $162.75 in re- 
tirement benefits. 

Third. The minimum monthly benefit 
amount for a retired worker would be 
$30, and the minimum amount payable 
where only one survivor is entitled to 
penefits on the deceased insured person’s 
earnings, would be $30. . 

Fourth. The maximum monthly fam- 
ily benefit of $168.75 would be increased 
to $200; the provision of existing law 
that total family benefits cannot exceed 
go percent of the worker’s average 
monthly wage would not reduce total 
family benefits below 1% times the in- 
sured worker’s primary insurance 
amount, or $50, whichever is the greater. 
Itt. EARNINGS BASE 


The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

IV. COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his average 
monthly wage for benefit purposes up to 
5 years of his lowest earnings. 

Vv. RETIREMENT TEST 


The earnings limitation would be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
15, as under present law. For benefici- 
aries under age 72, the earnings limita- 
tion would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary could earn as much as $1,200 
ina year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He would lose a month’s 
benefit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess of 
$1,200, but in no case would he lose ben- 
efits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States would have their benefits with- 
held for any month in which they 
worked on 7 or more days. 

VI. ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


(a) As an alternative to the present 
requirements for fully insured status, an 
individual would be fully insured if all 
the quarters elapsing after 1954 and up 
to the quarter of his death or attain- 
ment of age 65 were quarters of coverage, 
provided he had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1954. 

_(b) Benefits would be paid to the sur- 
viving aged widow, widowed mother, and 
children, or parents of any individual 
who died after 1939 and prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, and had at least 6 quarters 
of coverage, 

Val, PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR 
DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 
was under an extended total disability 
would be excluded in determining his in- 
sured status and the amount of benefits 
payable to him upon retirement or to his 
survivors in the event of his death. 
Only disabilities lasting more than 6 
months would be taken into account. 
Determinations of disabilities generally 
Would be made by State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies or other appropri- 
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ate State agencies pursuant to agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
VIII. RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR WORK 
AFTER ENTITLEMENT 

An individual may have his benefit re- 
computed to take into account addi- 
tional earnings after entitlement if he 
has covered earnings of more than $1,200 
in a calendar year after 1953 and after 
the year in which his benefit was last 
computed. 

IX. CONTRIBUTION RATES 


Employers and employees will con- 


tinue to share equally, with the rates on 
each being as follows: 


Rate 
Calendar year: (percent) 
DD iib a ctetticwnnicicciintstindbiiadiod 2 
$98 +B6 cuncccnsscbscsdinilisdinead 24% 
3968-06. contain nwtinnnciniiineitinntin 3 
BOT ATi nv cccjinmminneticinttiimmeiilinnss 3% 
SOTE BE OLN o Seititcmencngubinidbiiamaden 4 


The self-employed would pay 1% tim 
the above rates. 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


First. The provisions of the 1952 
amendments, presently scheduled to ex- 
pire on September 30, 1954, with respect 
to temporary increases in Federal pay- 
ments to State for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled are extended through Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Second. The provisions of the 1950 
amendments for approval of certain 
State plans for aid to the blind which 
did not meet the requirements of clause 
(8) of section 1002 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act are extended from June 30, 
1955, to June 30, 1957. 





Robert Dinwiddie: “Grandfather of the 
United States” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
has a rich history extending back into 
the colonial era. During that period it 
produced many leaders who contributed 
greatly toward the formation of the 
United States. But few stand higher 
than Robert Dinwiddie, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 1751 to 1758. 

In that position he had the arduous 
task of leading the colony during the 
French and Indian War—a war that 
ended French power in North America. 
His greatest contribution, however, was 
the discovery of George Washington and 
launching that young Virginian on his 
military career—acts of the highest im- 
portance that culminated many years 
later in Washington’s becoming the 
Fathers of his Country. 

Thus, it is indeed gratifying to read 
in the 1954 issue of the Phoenix, a mag- 
azine published by the students of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac High School, of White 
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Plains, N. Y., an admirable summary by 
Philip Bergan of Robert Dinwiddie’s ca- 
reer as Governor of Virginia. The young 
author credits Dinwiddie with being the 
“grandfather of the United States.” 

This unique historical relation between 
Dinwiddie and Washington is perpetu- 
ated in the city of Portsmouth, Va., where 
two of its principal streets, adjacent and 
parallel, are named for these two cele- 
brated men: Dinwiddie and Washington 
Streets. 


Since 1954 marks the second centen- 
nial of important military operations on 
Virginia’s colonial frontier by Washing- 
ton during Dinwiddie’s governorship, it is 
eminently fitting to include Philip Ber- 
gan’s excellent summary in the Recorp 
and thus make Robert Dinwiddie better 
known to tHe Nation at large. 

The summary follows: 

ROBERT DINWIDDIE: “GRANDFATHER OF THE 

UNITED STATES” 
(By Philip Bergan) 

Although few have heard of Robert Din- 
widdie, he has acquired the title of “Grand- 
father of the United States,” and was a prom- 
inent percursor of our Union. As Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia from 1751 to 1758, he 
did much to promote the idea of a Union 
between the Thirteen Colonies. At the time 
he did not succeed in his farseeing objective 
but later it was his preparation that facili- 
tated the Colonies joining and winning the 
revolution. 

Dinwiddie, son of a Glasgow merchant, was 
born in 1693 and as he advanced in years 
entered the government service. He was ap- 
pointed collector of customs for Bermuda in 
1721, and after 17 years became surveyor 
general of customs for the southern district 
of America. Thirteen years later he became 
lieutenant governor of Virginia, the highest 
ranking resident official, and held this post 
for 7 years. 

When he was sent to Virginia, he realized 
that the colonies faced a great danger from 
the French who were slowly winning con- 
trol of the Ohio River area. He determined 
that they would never infringe upon the 
King’s right. It was then that he also recog- 
nized the need for all the colonies to act 
together on this issue. The French were 
united in Canada; the English possessed 13 
little colonies each fighting its own fight. 
In January 1754 he sent letters to the gov- 
ernors of the most important of the British 
colonies in America. In these letters he 
urged them to come to his aid in repulsing 
the enemy and in advancing the common 
cause. He described the threat and urged 
speed in coping with this foe. However, Din- 
widdie’s fellow governors were so slow in act- 
ing that they allowed the French to gain the 
initial advantage. While the Fernch were 
fortifying the Ohio, Dinwiddie was trying to 
prepare a united force. He received little aid 
from his neighboring governors in this work, 
As the war in the backwoods met reverses, 
he wrote to the governors again urging them 
to unite their resources and face the com- 
mon foe. Again he was confronted with 
shortsighted men and had to help his lit- 
tle army out of his own pocket. When Gen- 
eral Braddock arrived from England he gave 
the general the fullest extent of coopera- 
tion. Indeed, Braddock praised the governor 
by saying that he succeeded beyond all hopes 
in his fight against the French. Finally, 
there was a governors’ conference at Alex- 
andria in 1755. Even after that the colonies 
still did not cooperate with each other. They 
would agree to one thing and in reality do 
another. After 7 years of trying to hold 
the new continent together, Dinwiddie re- 
turned to England in ill health. At first 
glance one sees a man who was unsuccess- 
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ful in his great aim, but upon deeper inves- — 


tigation we see that this man profoundly 
altered the course of early American history. 

It was the memory of his urging that 
finally aided the colonies to unite and this 
resulted in the casting off of the rule of 
England. Even after the colonies had be- 
come free, they needed his memory. They 
remembered his pleading for unity and they 
heeded his warning. Yes, this man wielded 
great influence over the makers of this great 
country. When the authors of the Consti- 
tution met, under the greatest of Dinwid- 
die’s proteges, George Washington, they al- 
lowed nothing to stand in the way of unity. 
But, after the signing of the Constitution, 
his memory was lost to history; his character 
changed under the influence of historians. 
Now, however, we see him as he was, a lone 
man speaking out for the cause of unity 
in an age of dissension. 





Prayer for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the House of 
Representatives on this, the final day of 
the second session of the 83d Congress, 
are revising and extending remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Some are devoting their remarks to 
the accomplishments or lack thereof of 
this particular Congress. That is their 
right, and their duty, because the people 
are entitled to those views in determin- 
ing their choices for Federal offices in 
November. 

I should like to address myself, Mr. 
Speaker, to something alien to politics— 
something which may be the true and 
final key to the closed door of world 
peace. 

It is my privilege to conduct, over sta- 
tion WRGB in Schenectady, N. Y., a 
weekly television commentary which is 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical. Two and 
one-half years ago, during one of those 
programs, I remarked: 

Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if all the 
people of the world who believe in the power 
of a Supreme Being were to join simulta- 
neously, say at noon, London time, on a 
specified day, in a mighty prayer for peace? 


Mr. Speaker, I expressed conviction 
that such an assault upon the gates of 
Heaven, joined in by the bus driver at 
an American street corner and the camel 
driver in some faroff desert; by the 
policeman in New York City and the 
store clerk in Paris; by the housewife in 
Des Moines and the lawmaker in Bom- 
bay, would surely produce what every 
decent human heart is aching for—a 
world untroubled by war and threat of 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, the usual mail response 
to my program is not great because I 
= controversy as religiously as pos- 

But during the week following the 
suggestion of a moment of simultaneous 
prayer I received more than 400 letters, 
some of them signed by entire families, 
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They came from 40 communities and 4 
States. They came from wives and 
mothers, fathers, children, clergymen, 
and college students. 

Those letters overwhelmed me with 
their deep sincerity and their humble 
belief that prayer would bring peace. 

I felt that I had been handed a great 
responsibility to further what I had sug- 
gested and what those people so strong- 
ly endorsed. I wrote to the Governor of 
New York State and the President of 
the United States, asking them to use 
their greater power and influence to 
bring about that moment of universal 
and simultaneous prayer. Their re- 
sponses were cordial but, until today, I 
have felt that the pleas of those people 
had gone unanswered and that, some- 
how, I had failed them. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States delivered a speech on 
Thursday of this week at Evanston, Il. 
Among other things, he said this: 

The goal should be nothing short of in- 
viting every single person in every single 
country of the world who believes in the 
power of a Supreme Being to join in a 
mighty, simultaneous, intense act of faith. 
The act of faith might take the form of a 
personal prayer by the hundreds of mil- 
lions—delivered simultaneously and fervent- 
ly for the devotion, wisdom, and stamina to 
work unceasingly for a just and lasting peace. 


Mr. Speaker, on tomorrow, with the 
cares and concerns of the session 24 
hours and 350 miles away from me, I 
shall report back to those wonderful 
people who wrote me 214 years ago. 

I shall tell them that their voices did 
not cry out in the wilderness and that 
what they fervently desire has now been 
endorsed in the strongest possible terms 
by the powerful leader of the most pow- 
erful nation on earth. 

I shall suggest to them, also, that they 
write to President: Eisenhower, iclling 
him what they told me so long ago, and 
urging him to set in motion at once the 
international machinery for carrying 
into effect this mighty and simultaneous 
plea to Almighty God. 





The Illinois State Employment Service Is 
a Prophet of Gloom and Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for fear of 
being labeled as a prophet of gloom and 
doom at the White House level, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp without personal comment the 
report on Labor Market Trends in the 
East St. Louis, Ill, area issued for Au- 
gust 1954 by the Dllinois State Employ- 
ment Service. ‘ 





Illinois, to the attention of the Whi 
House. 


August 29 


‘The report follows: 


East St. Louis Area LABOR MARKeEtr TRENDs, 
Avucusr 1954 


SUMMARY 


Seasonal factors contributed materially to 
the continued downward employment moye. 
ment in the East St. Louis area‘ during the 
60 day period ending July 15. The seasonaj 
layoff of 600 workers at commercial ferti}izer 
plants plus the entrance of 700 to 800 sty. 
dents into the labor market dominated both 
the employment and the unemployment 
trends. Unemployment rose by 200 to 6,499 
(including 1,475 women) while employment 
dropped 725. Primary metals edged down. 
ward during the past 2 months and forecasts 
a similar drop in the next 60 days. Indys. 
trial chemicals, with a slight dip during the 
past 60 days, anticipates the situation wil 
reverse itself somewhat in the next 60 days, 
when a substantial number of students will 
return to school and commercial fertilizers 
will be moving into its busy fall produc. 
tion season. Meatpacking likewise at the 
threshold of its peak season, will start to 
increase its work force as will retail trade, 
While the prospects of some unemployment 
drop can be foreseen, only very moderate 
employment gains are anticipated. 

MANUFACTURING CONTINUES TO SLIDE 

During the 60 day period just passed the 
employment decline in manufacturing 
totaled 850. Commercial fertilizers which 
ended their spring season dominated this 
downward movement with a seasonal lay- 
off of 600. Primary metals exhibiting con- 
tinued weakness dropped another 100 from 
their payrolls. A lag in consumer demand 
whittled an additional 75 from industrial 
chemical plants, while plant repairs, vaca- 
tion schedule readjustments, and slow sales 
caused small losses of 50 each in lumber- 
wood, stone-clay-glass, and rubber. Slightly 
offsetting these cutbacks were gains aggre- 
gating 75 in food processing and coal-pe- 
troleum. 

NONMANUFACTURING SHOWS MODEST UPTURN 


Contrasting movements attributed to 
seasonal factors played a major role in non- 
manufacturing which edged up by 125 dur- 
ing the 2-month span from May 15 to July 
15. Current construction activity, where 
the greatest gains occurred, covers a wide 
range of small projects including subdi- 
vision developments, sewer systems, and 
road and bridge jobs. Retail trade followed 
its normal summer pattern with a decrease 
of 100. Transportation (except railroads) 
and utilities boosted their employment ap- 
proximately 100 with seasonal repair and 
rebuilding programs. 

UNEMPLOYMENT EDGES UPWARD 

Unemployment as of July 15 was esti- 
mated at 6,400 (including 1,475 women) 4s 
compared with a total of 6,200 (including 
1,300 women) for mid-May. Seaosnal lay- 
offs at local plants, laid-off persons coming 
back home from other areas, and the en- 
trance into the labor market of 700-800 
students at the end of the school year 
pushed the jobless total upward while 4 
considerable number of local construction 
workers who found work outside this area 
tended to reduce the net rise in unemploy- 
ment. For the first time in several years 
temporary workers (students) are finding it 
extremely difficult to secure employment. 

LABOR SUPPLY 

The current labor supply is ample for aly 
known or foreseeable needs that may occur 
during the next several months. According 
to an analysis of the registrants on file with 
the East St. Louis ISES office during Juy, 





1This area includes the city of East 5t 
Louis and consists of the following tow 
ships in St. Clair County: Canteen, Center 
ville, Stites, East St. Louis and Sugar Loal. 
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74 percent of these job seekers are under 45 
ears of age, and represent all occupational 
categories from entry occupations (5 per- 
cent) to the unskilled (38 percent). Al- 
though transportation sometimes poses 
problems for the people living in this area 
and securing work in adjacent areas, the 
lack of job opportunities is the principal 
restrictive factor to their securing employ- 
ment at this time. Some moyement of farm- 
workers from “burned out” areas into this 
locality has been noted. 
EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Baced upon reports from the area’s lead- 
ing firms, local employment will display 
mixed but slightly rising trends during the 
next 60 days. Accelerated seasonal activity 
in commercial fertilizers and meatpacking 
will provide the necessary employment 
pulge to more than offset the slackening 
tempo of nonmanufacturing industries and 
the pessimistic forecasts of industrial chem- 
icals and primary metals groups, However, 
due to the large pool of currently laid off 
workers with callback rights, new hires will 
be at a minimum for the next few months. 
Construction activity should remain at a 
high level through the fall months. Also, 
the approach of the fall school term should 
help to boost retail trade in the coming 
period. Bolstered with the prediction of a 
slight employment rise and the knowledge 
that hundreds of students will withdraw 
from the labor market during the next 30 
days, the outlook brightens somewhat from 
the period just passed. 





Employer Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W>McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include one of the finest addresses on a 
high moral plane, I have ever read, de- 
livered by John Quincy Adams, presi- 
dent, the Manhattan Refrigerating Co., 
New York; Bronx Terminal Annex, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Union Terminal Cold Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Jersey City, on July 8, 1954, 
at the Serra International Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., entitled “Employ- 
er Associations’’: 


With your kind permission, I should like 
to take this opportunity to express a few 
thoughts on the Serran and management. 
These remarks are based on my own experi- 
ences as a Catholic businessman, as chairman 
of the coordinating committee of the food 
industries of New York, a group of 50 food 
trade associations, and as a first-hand ob- 
server at the scene of some of the most 
flagrant transgressions of its sacred trust by 
Management. I refer in this letter to the 
New York waterfront. Here I might add par- 
enthetically that the views expressed on this 
and other matters in the New York area 
farned for me im 1948, the Quadragesimo 
Anno Medal, awarded annually by the Associ- 
ation of Catholic Trade Unionists to the in- 
dividual most effectively advancing the social 
ideals of the papal encyclicals. 

The task before us is the reform of man 
and institutions. This cannot take Place 
unless we have individuals and organizations 
Gtlcated to reform. Individuals cannot 

éct this reform no matter how powerful 
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their personalities. Organization extends 
and perpetuates the influences of individuals, 
and compensates for their weaknesses. 
There is no substitute for organization. 

All classes and groups—labor, manage- 
ment, white and black, Jew Protestant, and 
Catholic have a vital role to play in this re- 
form. All bound together by charity and a 
zeal for social justice. Just as the worker 
must go to the workers organizations, so we 
in management must go to management or- 
ganizations. ‘ 

It was for this reason perhaps that Pope 
Pius XI, in his encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, urged organization of employers when 
he said, “But if this cannot be said of organi- 
zations which our same predecessor intensely 
desired established among employers and 
managers of industry—and we certainly re- 
gret that they are so few—the condition is 
not wholly due to the will of men but to far 
graver difficulties that hinder associations of 
this kind which we know well 4nd estimate 
at their full value. There is, however, strong 
hope that these obstacles also will be removed 
soon, and even now we greet with the deepest 
joy of our soul, certain by no means insig- 
nificant atempts in this direction, the rich 
fruits of which promise a still richer harvest 
in the future.” 

The purpose of such organizations should 
be to push forward and give practical appli- 
cation to the grand ideals of Christian social 
doctrines. These employer organizations 
should not have a narrow and sectarian base. 
They should be open to all regardless of faith, 
color or creed. For there can be no reform of 
our economic structure unless workers, 
management, and the public generally be- 
lieve that such reform is desirable. We must 
have a similar framework of underlying 
beliefs and talk the same language. Unless 
we believe in the sacred dignity of man we 
cannot build an economy that works for 
man and the common good of all. 

We must believe with the Holy Father 


* that “to receive one’s wage is a prerogative 


of the personal dignity of anyone who makes 
his productive contribution in one form or 
another as employer or laborer, toward the 
output of the nation’s economy.” 

As did Leon Harmel, that farsighted and 
sainted French employer, we must learn to 
consider those who are in our plants not 
merely as employees or wageearners. They 
are men and women who like ourselves were 
made by God to know Him and love Him. 
That they are employed by us is just another 
condition of their lives. From us, their em- 
ployer, they must receive no evil and as much 
good as possible. 

The plant and its atmosphere are shaping 
the lives of workers. Our is a world of plants 
and industry. It is in this world that we 
have to be Christian. Our vocation as Em- 
ployers is surely to practice in a special 
sense the virtues of prudence, justice, and 
charity. Employers bear serious responsi- 
bilities, spiritual and economic. 

Thus in its search for profits, management 
must be ever mindful of the requirements, 
both material and spiritual, of labor. God’s 
chief interest on earth is man. Man should 
be management’s chief interest, too. Not 
profits or wealth, though we do have to make 
profits to remain in business. 

The profit motive is not harmful. It is to 
subordinate man to profits that. is harmful, 
to place profits above the common good of 
society. The sources of trouble in our econ- 
omy is not the profit motive or private prop- 
erty. It is sin; and no class has a monopoly 
of this commodity. Parenthetically, we 
might remark that the most dangerous 
enemy of private enterprise is not commu- 
nism, but secularism and greed. Without 
these diseases communism would never have 
captured the citadels of men’s minds and 
hearts. These are the unseen and ubiqui- 
tous fifth column in our world. 
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Yet management owes more than decent 
wages to labor. Labor has psychological 
needs that must be met. The need for status 
and security; the need for understanding and 
to be treated as human beings. Unless we 
meet these needs, the claims of social justice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied. Man- 
agement that does not meet them cannot 
long survive. We are all partners and mem- 
bers one of another. Our relations with 
labor must be based on self respect. We 
must respect their judgment as they must 
respect ours. Labor and management are 
inextricably bound. The prosperity of one 
determines the prosperity of the other; the 
misery of labor undermines the position of 
management. To deprive labor of its just 
right is a-sure way of eliminating manage- 
ment’s rights. 

As the Holy Father said in his encyclical 
to Catholic employers: “We have just made 
reference to the preoccupations of those who 
are engaged in industrial production. Mis- 
taken and disastrous in its consequences is 
the prejudice, alas, too widely held, which 
sees in these problems an irreducible clash 
of rival interests. The opposition is only ap- 
parent. In the economic domain manage- 
ment and labor are linked in a community of 
action and interest. To disregard this 
mutual bond, to strive to break it, can only 
betray a pretension to blind and preposterous 
despotism. Employers and workers are not 
implacable adversaries. They are cooperators 
in a common task. They eat, so to speak, 
at the same table, seeing that they must live 
in the last analysis, from the gross or net 
profits of the national economy. Each re- 
ceives his income, and in this regard their 
mutual relations do not in any way imply 
that one is at the service of the other.” 

We must accept labor unions as a neces- 
sary part of our economy. Were it not for 
labor unions, many of our industries would 
not be in such excellent shape. Where would 
the garment industry be without its unions? 
Thanks to its unions, the industry enjoys sta- 
bility and prosperity. In our. plants, our 
warehouse and clerical employees are organ- 
ized. The warehouse and clerical unions pro- 
mote the welfare of our employees. But they 
help us too. They have on many occasions 
assisted us in getting our viewpoint better 
understood by State and Federal authorities. 
These A. F. of L. unions have encouraged 
workers to increase productivity and improve 
the competitive condition of our plants. In- 
terestingly enough, the greatest pressure for 
a more complete mechanization of our plants 
has come from labor and not from manage- 
ment. As one of our shop stewards said, “the 
greater the productivity, the greater the pro- 
ductivity, the greater the profits, the greater 
the profits the more secure our jobs and the 
greater the wages.” 

In his address the Holy Father refers to 
the “occupational organization” of industry, 
so ardently desired by Pope Pius XI. Accord- 
ing to the Holy Father “Nothing indeed ap- 
peared to him more suited to bring economic 
liberalism under control,” than the enact- 
ment of a statute which would set up such 
an occupational organization. 

If we are to have such Industry Councils in 
the United States then the best way to get 
them, is by taking the initiative now, and 
not wait for Congress to pass laws. An em- 
ployer organization can do a great deal to 
popularize and develop the idea of the Indus- 
try Council. 

. One of the things we have in our plants is 
industry or plant councils. These councils 
were organized with the consent of our 
unions. They do not consider wage ques- 
tions or hours. They give our employees a 
more direct participation and a better un- 
derstanding of management. Shop stewards 
meet with management representatives to 
discuss mutual and company problems. We 
find out how workers feel and what their 
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thoughts are; they obtain a better appre- 
ciation of management policies. 

If we want to maintain industrial peace, 
we must keep open the lines of communica- 
tion between labor and management. Our 
employees must hear us and we must listen 
to them. Communications, like cooperation, 
is a two-way street. 

As Leon Harmel wrote, “It is necessary to 
summon the workers to take their rightful 
share of initiative, responsibility and ac- 
tivity. * * * That is what we tried to do in 
1885 by the establishment of the factory 
council. By gathering together a number of 
men delegated by their fellows we were able 
to open our hearts to them, to let them un- 
derstand our thoughts, to introduce them to 
the business and management of the factory 
and to interest them in it, in a word to make 
them real cooperators. They on their side, 
could take back to their mates the good 
spirit which animated them and the confi- 
dence we have been able to inspire in them.” 

The basic unit to the occupational organi- 
zation plan is the plant council. We believe 
that, in the economic sphere, the plant coun- 
cil is to the National Industry Council what 
® congressional district is to the House of 
Representatives in the political field. 


Management should retain control. It 
should not abdicate its rights or responsi- 
bilities. Our stockholders and employees 
look to us to carry the burden of direction. 
But management and labor must become one 
team at the service of our community, and 
plant councils today are an aid in bringing 
about this goal. 


We believe that employer organizations 
should encourage management to raise the 
level of security and the ceiling of oppor- 
tunity as much as possible. Pope Pius XII 
in his address to employers, stated: “As we 
must not forget, on the other hand, that it is 
supremely advantageous to a healthy social 
economy when this accumulation of capital 
derives from the greatest possible number of 
courses, it is very desirable, in consequences, 
that the workman also should be enabled, 
by the fruit of their savings, to share in the 
creation of the capital resources of their 
country.” 

The greater the opportunities which we in 
top management offer our associates and 
workers, the healthier our economy and the 
happier our workers. Responsible leaders of 
the CIO and A. F. of L. have done a good job 
selling private enterprise to the rank and 
file. We can do our part by making labor’s 
association with us a happy one. 

Another thing that employer associations 
are doing is to encourage management to 
participate in community projects. We are 
happy to say that most firms do a great deal. 
There are few community projects that are 
not headed by management personnel. 
Unions are cooperating more and more, and 
thus we see Management and Labor, working 
together shoulder to shoulder, for the com- 
munity. 

Our companies played a part in the build- 
ing of the Holland Vehicular Tunnel and 
the Gansevoort Meat Market. Presently we 
are landing our personnel and the influence 
of our companies to the forward-looking ef- 
forts of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association of New York in the matter of a 
new and modern wholesale market for fresh 
fruit and vegetables in the Metropolitan 
area. In this we are not alone. Many com- 
panies are doing similar things in New 
York, Chicago and other cities. 

This is not simple altruism. We have 
found it good business. When a community 
flourishes, we thrive. Our position in the 
community is good because the community 
is in good shape. Were it t6 decline, our 
companies would suffer. We must serve our 
community or we are lost. The Christian 
doctrine of ownership as stewardship is 
sound business. 
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It is along these lines that I would suggest 
we, in employer organizations move. I am 
sure that many employers are beginning to 
think this way. But more than organiza- 
tions, we need more employers with vision. 
We need less talk and more action, less blue- 
prints and more sacrifice, less meetings and 
more prayers. If the layity supplies the leav- 
en, the bread of peace and prosperity will 
rise in our world of industry. 





Russia’s Master German Spy, Otto John, 
Fools the Central Intelligence Agency's 
Director and Others—How Foolish Can 
We Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Otto John, the Russian spy who 
has had access to top-level secrets in 
Germany and apparently in the United 
States, is now revealed as a consum- 
mate Russian stooge. However, before 
revealing his true identity, he came to 
the United States last June and was wel- 
comed with open arms at the Pentagon 
by the CIA. While he was in this coun- 
try he had ready access, apparently, to 
top secrets and to many defense plants. 
From this it would appear that the free 
nations of the world are now at the 
mercy of the Russian masters in the 
Kremlin who know just what our mili- 
tary strategy is. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I am 
including, as part of my remarks, a news 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star written by Daniel De Luce, 
Associated Press foreign correspondent 
from Berlin: , 

Dre. Joun IDENTIFIED BY RUEFUL ALLIES AS 
Russian Master Spy 
(By Daniel De Luce) 

Ber.in, August 17.—Dr. Otto John is iden- 
tified now by rueful allied powers as Russia’s 
master German spy. 

The man who dined cozily in Washington 
2 months ago with Allen Dulles, Central In- 
telligence Agency Director, and curried favor 
with the British secret service for 10 years 
sits openly in the Communist camp today. 

Until he motored into Berlin's Soviet sector 
the night of July 20—as casually as driving 
around the block—Dr. John was security 
chief of the West German Government. 

His Office for Protection of the Constitu- 
tion spent $2 million a year from the Federal 
treasury on espionage. His mission: To 
ferret out and expose Communist and Nazi 
plotters inside the Bonn republic. 

This work was directly connected not only 
with the security of the West German State 
but of 400,000 allied troops. 


LEARNED MUCH ABOUT ALLIES 


Prom his headquarters in Cologne, Dr. 
John maintained contact with allied intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Inevitably he learned a great deal about 
what the allies did to fight Communist 
espionage. 

Fear of eventual exposure is considered the 
primary motive for his switch. The British 
say now that they became uncertain about 
John about 10 months before his overt de- 
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fection. “They never told the Americans 
French, and West Germans of such doubt, 
however. The French were always lukewarm, 
on John because of his known backgroung 
as a British agent. Americans courted him 

This personable, talented Western deserter 
born 45 years ago in Marburg, has mixed 
with princes and revolutionaries, Gest, 
brutes, and Red stool pigeons, austere idea). 
ists, and sex-mad libertines. 


NAZI AGENT AT 27 


A boy wonder with a legal degree, Dr. John 
Was appointed business trustee of Lui thansa, 
the Nazi government’s internationa) airline 
in 1936, when he was barely 27. : 

If the Gestapo wanted special information 
from John to be gathered on his official trip 
abroad, it takes mo great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose he complied. 

But it is also known that he establisheg 
contact with a German baron who deserteg 
the Nazi diplomatic service for Britisy 
asylum in 1939, then deserted the British for 
Communist East Germany after the war. 

He also became intimate with a Dutch 
double-agent who two-timed the British in 
favor of the Soviet Union in wartime, fitted 
in and out of John’s security office last year, 
and was found dead, an apparent suicide, in 
a Swiss hotel last November. 

Allied intelligence can only speculate now 
on the possible links that John forged with 
the Soviet spy rings that sprang up within 
Hitler’s occupied Europe after 1941. 

When the bomb plot against the Fuehrer 
was hatched in 1944 John was in on it. His 
primary assignment was liaison with Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, anti-Hitler grandson of the 
last Kaiser. 

When the assassination failed, John’s 
brother, Hans, was among those executed, 
John escaped on a Lufthansa plane to Ma- 
arid, and the story is that he turned over top 
secrets of the V—-weapon rocket base at Peene- 
muende to British agents, who spirited him 


*on to Landon. He was soon welcomed into 


British counterintelligence. 
OPPOSED BY ADENAUER 


At last resettling in the Bonn Republic, 
John was the British-favored choice in 1950 
to head the new federal security office. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer did not care 
for him, but John got the job. 

He cultivated two old friends, Dr. Wolf- 
gang Wohlgemuth, much-married West Ber- 
lin playboy and parlor pink, and United 
States counterintelligence Capt. Wolfgang 
Hoefer, a German who had emigrated in 1938 
and ee American citizenship. 

Promoting for himself a coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States, John returned from it 
in mid-June after being cordially welcomed 
to the CIA headquarters and Pentagon in 
Washington and to United States defense 
plants. 

At 9 p. m. on July 20—the 10-h anniver- 
sary of the bomb plot—John was driving 
Wohlgemuth and himself in the latter's se- 
dan when a West Berlin customs officer halted 
them at the Sandkrug bridge over the Spree 
Canal. 

WIFE LEFT BEHIND 


Behind in a British sector hotel, Mrs. Jobn, 
@ woman 7 years older than her husband, and 
Prince Louis Ferdinand were waiting for John 
to come back from an unexplained errand 
and join them at dinner. They had all at 
tended unnerving memorial services that day 
for. anti-Nazis slaughtered by the Gestapo. 

“I must warn you that you are entering 
the Soviet sector,” the customs officer told 
John. 

t's where we want to go,” he answered 
lightly, and drove on. 

It was 3 days later, on July 23 that Captal 
Hoefer, while being questioned on the John 
case by two higher intelligence officers, went 
distraught into the next room of his Berlin 
apartment, took out his service pistol. and 
killed himself with a bullet through the head. 
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1954 
The Airlines Pilots’ Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the first 
airline in this country to offer nonstop 
transatlantic service has had to cancel 
its service to the public because of a 
crippling pilot strike. The gravity of 
this interruption in service and vital 
packground information dealing with 
the issues involved are discussed in the 
following newspaper editorials, not only 
from my home State of Oklahoma but 
from other parts of the Nation: 


{From the Daily Oklahoman of August 7, 
1954] 


Wuo Has It as Goon? 


This airlines pilots’ strike which is putting 
transcontinental air travelers to some incon- 
venience had its origin last November when 
American Airlines began two-way nonstop 
services between New York and Los Angeles. 

The prevailing winds over the country 
move from west to east, and the DC-7’s in 
transcontinental service have no trouble 
making the eastbound trip in less than 8 
hours. But the tailwinds on the eastbound 
flight are headwinds westbound, keeping the 
pilots in the air longer than 8 hours. 

This additional flight time averaging about 
85 minutes was the grievance that culmi- 
nated finally in the present strike. ‘The Air- 
line Pilots Association contends a safety haz- 
ard is presented by nonstop flights of more 
than 8 hours although crews in overseas 
service are in the air much longer of 
necessity. 

In granting a waiver to the 8-hour do- 
mestic flight rule the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorized transcontinental nonstops 
“of more than 8 but not more than 10 
hours of continuous duty aloft without an 
intervening rest period provided that the 
flight is conducted in pressurized airplanes 
with a flight crew of at least two pilots and 
a flight engineer.” ; 

What is the lot in general of these pilots 
whose union contends they shouldn’t be 
made to sit in air-conditioned comfort with 
their passengers a few minutes longer than 
8 hours? 

American Airlines says its DC-7 pilots fly 
10 days of each month and are off duty the 
remaining 20 days. On 5 days of the month 
they exceed 8 hours of flying by 35 min- 
utes, but they are in the air only 7 hours and 
35 minutes on the other 5 days. 

For working 10 days a month the first 
pilots for American Airlines are paid around 
$20 an hour or $1,600 a month or $19,000 a 
year. The pay for copilots will run from 
$600 to $950 a month depending on seniority. 

Earthlings grubbing along in more prosaic 
pursuits probably would feel they never could 
expect to have it so good. They might won- 
der why anyone would strike in these cir- 
cumstances and create a situation that even- 
tually could throw a lot of people out of work 
who haven't any grievance at all against the 
company. 

What the union wants is still another crew 
to sit out the westbound flights except for 
perhaps 35 minutes at the end of the shift. 
The term “featherbedding” is used most 
often to describe similar practices on the 
railroads. But it appears that the railroaders 
who started this business have a lot to learn 
a it from the birds in another feather- 
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[From the Tulsa Daily World of 
August 3, 1954] 
GROUNDING THE AIRLINES 


The strike of 1,200 pilots of the American 
Airlines is not the result of caprice. 

Is it-then a well-concerted and well-timed 
strategem in view of the support it is receiv- 
ing from fellow members of the A. F. of L. 
Air Line Pilots Association, who may also 
shut off flights of the United Airlines and 
Trans-World? 

The American’s nonstop transcontinental 
flights is the point in issue. The unionized 
pilots are protesting schedules that force 
them to stay in the air more than 8 hours 
on such flights. Union spokesmen say it is 
a fight for preservation of safety regulations 
and the public interest. 

Since the three lines carry about 40,000 
passengers daily, in addition to their mail 
poundage, the public certainly has an inter- 
est in this strike. 

The American started its nonstop coast- 
to-coast flights several months ago. The 
west-east trips were scheduled for 7 hours, 
35 mirutes, while the east-west trips (be- 
cause of prevailing winds) were timed for 8 
hours, 35 minutes. The schedules were 
based on the combined dictates of reason and 
experience, subject to the vicissitudes of 
weather. They were approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board over union objections. 

The United States court of appeals, totally 
detached from all factions, denied the 
union’s motion to ban these schedules. 
Since then, the pilots contend the trips, in 
numerous instances, have required more 
than 8 hours. 

The pilots are in an exacting and exciting 
profession. But they also have obligations 
of duty and service. They organized into a 
union in 1930 and have helped force their 
pay up to the present $15,000 a year top. 
Collectively, do they wield an unequaled 
authority? 

Cc. R. Smith, president of the American 
Airlines, states the company’s position sim- 
ply and sensibly: (1) The flight crews of two 
pilots and an engineer, are on duty 10 days 
of the month; off duty 20 days of the month; 
(2) pilot members of the same union have 
for the past 9 years been flying and are today 
flying similar nonstop in overseas service 
with limits up to 12 hours. 

“Does it make sense,” Smith asks, “that 
flight crews can be scheduled to fly as much 
as 12 hours in crossing the ocean, where 
landing places and navigational aids are 
scarce, but cannot be scheduled to fly 8 
hours and 35 minutes, 5 times a month, 
across the United States, where airports and 
navigational aids are abundant?” 

The flying public expects and is entitled 
to the speediest and safest service. The 
CAB, the agency of the Federal Government 
responsible for the regulation, of United 
States civil aviation, says the American Air- 
lines coast-to-coast flight fills the bill. This 
strike is patently inimical to the public. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch of 
August 5, 1954] 


STRIKING AIRLINE PiLots Lose SoME oF 
THER GLAMOUR 


When 1,200 pilots of the American Airlines 
went on strike during the past weekend it 
was natural to assume that in suspending 
one of the world’s largest air transportation 
service they were moved by some great issue. 
Surely these men would not take such a 
drastic step for any whimsical reason or 
without full regard to their responsibilities 
to the public as well as to the company for 
which they were working. 

The facts, however, do not sustain such 
an assumption. The airline pilots, whose 
salaries are in the five-figure bracket, went 
on strike because the men who fly transcon- 
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tiental planes are required, on the westward 
flig’.ts, to be on duty a few minutes over the 
normal 8-hour day. These knights of the 
air, for all the glamor that surrounds them, 
have acted just as unglamorously as any 
other worker who jumps when his union 
boss blows the whistle. 

For many years it has been established 
practice that crews of transcontinental com- 
mercial planes shall not be on duty more 
than 8 hours at a time. A nonstop service 
by the American Airlines makes the flight 
from Los Angeles to New York in 7 hours and 
35 minutes. But because of headwinds, the 
westward flight takes 8 hours and 35 min- 
utes, and sometimes a little more. In June 
the Civil Aeronautics Board approved a 10- 
hour shift for transcontinental crews, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration con- 
firmed it. Both agencies said the increased 
time allowance on the nonstop flight would 
not affect safety adversely. 

The Airline Pilots Association, which is 
the pilots’ union, insists that to require the 
plane crew to work 35 minutes extra on its 
westward flight—which they fly only 5 days 
a month—would put an undue physical 
strain upon them and thus would militate 
against safe operation. Which most people, 
we assume, will regard as perfect nonsense. 
To suggest that an airline pilot could be on 
duty for 8 hours at a stretch without preju- 
dice to the safety of his ship but that an 
extra 35 minutes of service would put such 
strain upon his resources as place his plane 
and the lives of his passengers in jeopardy 
is ridiculous. . 

The truth of the matter is that the pur- 
pose of this walkout is to force the airline to 
employ an extra crew for this nonstop flight, 
which would be featherbedding of the most 
ludicrous sort. Inevitably it would increase 
the cost of air transportation without any 
justification whatsoever. These people—and 
that means most people—who have looked 
upon these pilots as a breed somewhat above 
the common level, are bound to feel a little 
hurt by this behavior on the part of 
these men. 





{From the El Paso Times of August 7, 1954] 
Out or STEP 

Those American Airlines pilots who are on 
strike out to be made to realize that the 
sympathies of the public are not with them, 

They have tied up the largest airline in 
the United States. And for what? 

Air travel has grown into one of the largest 
industries in our country. Many Americans 
depend upon it. Transcontinental nonstop 
travel is a part of that scheme. 

In the opinion of the Times, the striking 
American Airlines pilots should bring them- 
selves up to date. Are they a part of the new 
way of travel or are they not? 





New Hope for TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. ‘Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Daytona Beach Morning Journal of 
August 16, 1954. This article was-brought 
to my attention by Mr. John Broadway, 
a member of the city board of commis- 
sioners of Huntsville, Ala. 
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It follows: 
New Horr ror TVA 


Supporters of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority naturally wanted to assure them- 
selves of thé attitude of the new nominee 
toward the project before confirming him as 
a Director and the new Chairman of the 
Board. The Senators had in mind the state- 
ment of President Eisenhower that the TVA 
is an example of “creeping socialism.” 

They examined Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel 
before the Public Works Committee for 214 
hours after his nomination to replace Gordon 
Clapp was submitted by the President. Vogel 
said he wouldn’t describe the big project as 
Eisenhower did and promised to defend the 
TVA against encroachments by private 
utilities. 

He said the TVA should build any new 
plants it needs rather than have the work 
done by private Utilities. His replies to the 
searching questions of Senators satisfied 
them of his attitude and they joined with 
the others later in voting approval of his 
appointment. 

The country will have an opportunity to 
judge Vogel after he takes over as Chairman 
of the TVA Directors. Private utilities have 
never forgotten their hope of eliminating 
this Government-sponsored project which 
has done so much to revive and expand the 
economy of the States in the TVA area. 

Plenty of cheap electricity for homes, fac- 
tories, farms, towns, and cities constitute 
only one of the benefits of the TVA. It has 
in addition prevented floods on the Ten- 
nessee River and aided navigation. 

The TVA has served as a yardstick for the 
rates which private utilities charge their 
customers and this has been one of their 
sore points. 

Industry has been attracted to the TVA 
region and hundreds of jobs opened to peo- 
ple who formerly were struggling for mere 
economic existence. The sentiment of the 
majority of Republicans in and out of Con- 
gress is against the TVA. They say it is 
Government competing with private enter- 
prise. But the private utilities had an op- 
portunity to serve the people of that region 
adequately before the inception of TVA and 
failed to do so. It was right for the Gov- 
ernment to step into the breach and pro- 
vide the people cheap electric power to ease 
their burdens and improve their chances of 
raising their standard of living. 

More projects similar to TVA are needed 
fm other great river basins but they will 
come only when the Democrats control the 
Federal Government. The prospects now are 
that a beginning in that direction will be 
made when the voters elect a new Congress 
in November. 





Amending the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable conjecture as to 
whether or riot agriculture should be in- 
cluded in the Social Security Act. At 
this point I would like to include in the 
Recorp the resolution of the South 
Dakota’ Stock Growers Association at 
their annual meeting on June 9, 1954. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the administration has presented 
® plan to Congress which, if enacted into 
law, will make ranchers and farmers sub- 
ject to the Social Security Act; and 





Whereas we believe such legislation to be 
unnecessary, unsound, and just another cog 
in the wheel of creeping socialism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers Association, 
in convention assembled, are opposed to 
any such amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and that they 
consider it a request to do everything in 
their power to defeat such proposal or any 
similar plan. 





Danger of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received some interesting letters 
from a new resident of my congressional 
district, a native of Hungary who has 
a doctor of law and political science de- 
gree, and who has been in this country 
only a short time. In Hungary, he 
worked with the State police for years, 
serving as liaison officer to the Army in- 
telligence branch and living close to the 
Soviet border, so became well acquainted 
with Communist methods. 


Part of one of his letters follows: 


Most Americans are thinking about us 
newcomers as lunatics because we empha- 
size the deadly danger of communism, cer- 
tainly this is because Americans do not know 
yet the real face of communism. 

I met prisoners of war coming out of Rus- 
sia. All were surprised by the fact that we 
did not know about the armament of Russia. 
One of them was a countryman and former 
colleague of mine. He came from Siberia, 
traveling about 10,000 miles across Russia. 
“You are all crazy here,” he told me angrily. 
“The whole Soviet is an arsenal, busy making 
Weapons against you. I was sure America 
was doing the same thing, but your people 
think more of drink and girls. You can say 
to your American friends that there will 
come a day when they will work in Siberia 
like I had to do.” 

I met Ukranians also, some of them mem- 
bers of the underground, who were angry 
because America had not given any help to 
them. They warned me not to come to the 
United States of America, saying the Com- 
munists are very busy making a-bombs for 
the Yankees for a Christmas when they will 
sweep us down. 

All this happened in Europe some years 
ago. But right here in Wisconsin last 
month a thunderstorm left a small city 
without gas and electricity for half a day 
and the entire life of the city was crippled. 
Yet nobody gave a thought to what could 


happen to Wisconsin or the United States of 


America in case of war with the Commu- 
nists. All our life is based on electricity, 
and our production capacity would stop if 
our electric power centers were knocked out. 
And it does not need A-bombs; it only 
needs a couple of dozen of well-trained sabo- 
teurs. I am shocked to see that some Com- 
munist agents, taking advantage of the fifth 
amendment, seem to get more sympathy 
than some Senators or Representatives who 
try to expose them. 

I do not believe that massive retaliation 
or united action would be the proper 
weapons against communism, because you 
cannot be sure of the result in a shooting 
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war. Until you can realize and make pup), 
every day the danger of communism, yoy do 
not have the chance of victory. And i you 
recognize its real danger, you also wi!) recog. 
nize that there is only one deadly weapon 
against them: To use their own means. 
For example, you did not yet realize tha 
East Europe is ‘he weakest point of Com. 
munists. This was the reason for making g 
real Iron Curtain there, and seeking batt. 
in Korea or Indochina. You must lift this 
Iron Curtain and you can beat the Commp. 
nints under the belt there. You must not 
risk the lives of our boys for that, but must 
spend dollars to undermine the Communist 
regimes, especially in the satellite States 
and in Ukraine. A shooting War would be , 
great risk for us; a well-organized under. 
ground movement must be a success. 





Eighty-third Congress, Second Session, 
Second Report to the People of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the 83d Congress at 
hand, it is only natural that attention 
will be focused on our accomplishments 
during the two sessions of this Congress, 
I therefore submit the following report 
to my constituents: 

PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I have continued to devote 
much time to legislation dealing with 
this subject. Certain public works proj- 
ects, such as those involving roads, navi- 
gable streams and tidewater, where local 
governments cannot act without Federal! 
participation—as in the case of Peace 
Cross—and those projects which are in- 
terstate in nature, must necessarily have 
Federal participation and coordination, 
The consideration of legislation cover- 
ing such matters involves endless hours 
of hearings, including the presentation 
of highly technical data. 

Another subject coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Public 
Works is the study of our water supply 
and water pollution. One of our basic 
resources is water. We are running short 
on this resource in the United States, and 
are faced with the necessity of finding 
some economical way to take the salt 
out of the ocean water, so that it will be 
usable in supplementing our fresh water 
supply. The shortage of water directly 
affects the growth of industry. For in- 
stance, the production of every ton of 
steel involves the use of 8,000 gallons of 
water. Herein enters the problem of 
pollution. The water taken out of our 
streams . for. industrial purposes 
dumped back, contaminated with chem- 
icals, and this polluted water kills ma- 
rine life. We have here, then, a twofold 
problem, not yet solved; accordingly, 
much research and work remain to be 
done before we can arrive at the answers. 

PEACE CROSS 


“Why doesn’t somebody do something 
about the floods at Peace Cross?” For 
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20 years or more this question has been 
by residents, businessmen, and 
pressed by 
motorists who have been plagued by the 
ever-increasing floods at the intersec- 
tion of United States Routes 1 and 50, 
in Bladensburg. ‘Therefore, upon com- 
ing to Congress in January 1953, as Rep- 
resentative of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Maryland, one of the first 
things I did was to inquire into the leg- 
islative steps necessary to get flood re- 
lief at Peace Cross. It was a pleasure 
for me to spearhead the drive in Con- 
gress for the Anacostia River flood-con- 
trol project. 

One of the problems not generally 
known to the public was the fact that the 
Anacostia River is considered a navi- 
gable river and therefore comes under 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
Army engineers. Even though the 
Maryland State Legislature, on April 11, 
1953, made available $4,250,000 for the 
Peace Cross flood-control project, this 
money could not be used until a Federal 
appropriation, also, was available, which 
would enable the Army engineers to go 
in and supervise the work. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the Army engi- 
neers make a comprehensive survey of 
the project and submit their report and 
recommendations. 

Early in the 1st session of the 83d 
Congress I started my campaign for 
“project Peace Cross.” On March 6, 
1953, I called in person on Director 
Joseph M. Dodge, of the Bureau of the 
Budget. At that time I urged Director 
Dodge to include funds for Peace Cross 
in the budget that he was then prepar- 
ing for submission to the Congress. Re- 
peatedly thereafter I made strong rep- 
resentations to Director Dodge; the Hon- 
orable JoHN TaBEeR, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee; and 
the Honorable Gienn R. Davis, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Army Civil 
Functions and Military Construction. I 
presented in evidence photographs, car- 
toons, editorials, articles, and letters re- 
ceived from individuals and citizens’ 
groups, all of which pointed up the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Not once were 
these gentlemen permitted to forget the 
urgent need for an appropriation to clean 
up the mess at Peace Cross.- On March 
18, 1953, I asked Chairinan Taser for an 
opportunity to present testimony and 
witnesses before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee then about to con- 
sider the Army civil functions appropria- 
tion bill. During April and May I con- 
tacted the leaders of the House, out- 
lining to them the deplorable conditions 
that existed in the Bladensburg area and 
urging their support of the project. On 
May 13 I testified before the Army Civil 
Punctions Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Back’ in April 1953, while contacting 
the Army engineers, I was reminded that 
the overall policy announced by the Pres- 
ident for the entire country was “No new 
starts on construction in 1953.” This 
meant that any project on which work 
had not already been started was a hope- 
less cause for that year. Nevertheless, 
I continued to present the Peace Cross 
Project at every opportunity, and on May 
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Committee on Appropriations. When the 
Army civil-functions appropriation bill 
left the House, it did not include funds 
for the Anacostia River Basin flood- 
control project, but through the efforts 
of Senator JoHN MARSHALL BuTLER and 
Senator J. GLEnn Beat, an item of $500,- 
000 was inserted on the Senate side and 
received Senate approval. To our great 
disappointment the item was knocked 
out by the conferees, and the bill that 
went to the President for signature con- 
tained no funds for Peace Cross. 

Another attempt was made on July 30, 
1953, to obtain construction funds for 
Peace Cross when the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill was amended by the 
Senate to provide $200,000 for this pur- 
pose, but again the item was struck out 
when the bill went to conference. On 
August 1, 1953, I went on the floor of the 
House with the purpose in mind of offer- 
ing a motion to have the House put this 
item back in the supplemental appropri- 
ations bill. However, after discussing 
the matter with the conferees I realized 
that they were working under extreme 
pressure and that there were a number of 
other items that would have to be con- 
sidered if the debate were opened for 
consideration of the Peace Cross item. 
To force the issue at that time was not 
practicable. In spite of all our efforts, 
another appropriation bill had been 
passed without any provision for flood 
relief at Peace Cross. 

So, we had to start all over again in 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. More 
representations were made to the Bureau 
of the Budget, to the congressional lead- 
ership, and to the committees. Finally 
I appealed directly to the President, and 
this time I got results. My first infor- 
mation that Peace Cross was included in 
the proposed budget came from the 
White House. This was clear evidence 
that the President had acted in our 
behalf. 

Inclusion of the item in the budget 
was the first and most important step. 
The next step was to again appear before 
the House and Senate committees. ‘This 
I did, presenting additional arguments 
and material. I displayed a map show- 
ing that civil-defense highways led, of 
all places, directly to Peace Cross. I 
showed the committee blowups of pho- 
tographs depicting actual flood condi- 
tions, with buses and ambulances bogged 
down in the middle of the Peace Cross 
puddle. I quoted reports telling of the 
man-hours lost by Federal and District 
of Columbia Government employees 
when Peace Cross was flooded, because 
they were daily commuters between 
Prince George’s County and the Nation’s 
Capital and must go through Bladens- 


Now we were getting somewhere. The 
House approved an item of $1 million for 
Peace Cross; the Senate lowered the 
amount to $900,000 but approved the 
item; and the conferees approved this 
latter amount. At long last an appro- 
priation bill containing funds for Peace 
Cross was on its way to the White House. 
meee the bill on June 30, 

So, in the end, somebody has done 
something about Peace Cross, 
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4ID TO EDUCATION 


Although, as a businessman, I am gen- 
erally opposed to Federal grants and sub- 
sidies and the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government which usually goes with 
such aid, there is an instance in which I 
make exception—that is, Federal aid to 
our schools in Government-impacted 
areas. In this situation, where the Fed- 
eral Government causes an impacted 
condition in certain areas by the instal- 
lation of its agencies, resulting in an 
additional financial burden on local gov- 
ernments, I feel it is only fair that the 
Federal Government contribute toward 
that financial responsibility. 

The Fifth Congressional District has 
several areas that are highly impacted 
as a result of the expansion of Federal 
projects and installations. We are vi- 
tally affected because of the heavy ex- 
pense incurred, not only in the construc- 
tion of schools but also in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads; main- 
tenance of police and fire protection, 
sanitary facilities, and various other fa- 
cilities which are normal and necessary 
adjuncts to our schools. The Federal 
Government has taken thousands of 
acres of our ground, causing a heavy loss 
in tax revenue. At the same time we 
are confronted with a continuing heavy 
influx of population coincidental with 
the expansion of Federal projects and 
installations. This increase in popula- 
tion adds to the overburdening of our 
already crowded school systems. 

While I am basically committed to and 
support reduction in Government ex- 
penditures and balancing the budget, I 
think it would be wrong to start with our 
schools and our schoolchildren. I, there- 
fore, voted to restore the item providing 
aid to schools in the second supplemental 
appropriations bill and supported the 
school construction in federally affected 
areas bill and legislation for emergency 
school construction. 

Other legislative action, not involving 
appropriations, is sometimes necessary 
to aid our schools. For instance, early 
in 1953, the Prince George’s County 
Board of Education sought my assistance 
in obtaining a much-needed site for a 
proposed new school in the Oxon Hill- 
Forest Heights area. The site in ques- 
tion was part of the St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital tract. I ascertained that Con- 
gressional action would be necessary to 
effect a transfer of this land from the 
Federal Government to the Prince 
George’s County Board of Education. 
Accerdingly, I promptly introduced ap- 
propriate legislation. By diligently pur- 
suing, step by step, the legislative pro- 
cedure essential to passage of a bill in 
Congress, I succeeded in obtaining ap- 
proval of this transfer of land. The bill 
has now been signed by the President 
and has become law. 
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partment recommended approval of the 
request for a transfer, and subsequently 
the Department of Defense gave approv- 
al as disposal project No. 24, subject 
to approval of the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. Ap- 
proval was given, also, by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Complying with my urgent requests, re- 
peatedly emphasized, that action be 
taken prior to adjournment of the 83d 
Congress, the Senate and House com- 
mittees have now given their approval 
of the transfer. 
THE HATCH ACT 


From the time this legislation was en- 
acted I have felt that the sections pro- 
hibiting Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment employees from taking an active 
part in political management or in politi- 
cal campaigns are unfair. I am sure 
that I have as many civil-service em- 
ployees in my district as any Member of 
Congress, and I feel that they should 
have the right to go out and get on a 
stump and express themselves freely as 
to why they think I should or should not 
be reelected to Congress. They pay 
taxes and they have the same obligtions 
as other citizens. They should not be 
penalized because they happen to earn 
their bread and butter by working for a 
Government agency. 

The bill that I introduced to amend 
the Hatch Act isa simple one. It would 
merely eliminate the two sections of the 
act that prohibit Government employees 
from participating in political cam- 
paigns. The other portions of the act 
that now protect them from pressure, 
coercion, and compulsion to contribute 
to political campaigns are still retained. 
With the adoption of my amendment, 
the employees would still have the pro- 
tection of the original act, plus the resto- 
ration of their right to express them- 
selves like other citizens. 

Two days of hearings were held on 
my bill in February of this year before 
the Subcommittee on Elections of the 
House Administration Committee. The 
Civil Service Commission expressed itself 
during the hearings as opposed to my 
amendment. The Commission argued 
that the provision of the Hatch Act that 
states, “No officer or employee in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any agency or department 
thereof, shall take any active part in 
political management or in political 
campaigns,” while set up in restricting 
language, is actually a “protection” for 
Federal employees, since it applies to 
supervisors as well as subordinates and 
“protects” the individual employee from 
political coercion. I cannot agree with 
this theory. You can set up all sorts of 
“protection” around people. You can 
put them in jail in order that they will 
not be hit by an automobile, and keep 
them there the rest of thier lives—if you 
consider such action “protection.” But 
I do not think this kind of protection is 
justifiable. As I have stated, the main 
portion of the Hatch Act which is pur- 
ported to be for the protection of Gov- 
ernment employees, is retained. I fail 
to see where my proposed amendment 
removes this protection from any Gov- 
ernment employee; it simply restores the 


right to individual citizens of the United 
States of America to express themselves. 

The hearings were adjourned, subject 
to call of the chairman, and no further 
action has been taken on my bill. But 
some good did result from the hearings. 
During the consideration of this legis- 
lation, it was pointed out that unduly 
severe penalties could be imposed upon 
a State or local employee for minor in- 
fractions of the Hatch Act, such as wear- 
ing an oversized political button. The 
penalty for such violation would be the- 
same as if the employee had hired a 
sound truck and actively campaigned. 
Attention having been called to this 
situation, the question was raised: “What 
advisability is there of giving more dis- 
cretion to the Commission on the supen- 
sion or removal of State and local em- 
ployees?” ‘This question was referred to 
the Civil Service Commission for study, 
and the Chairman requested that the 
Commission report back to the sub- 
committee. After receiving the Com- 
mission’s report, the full Committee on 
House Administration reported favor- 
ably on a bill granting the Commission 
more discretion in imposing penalties 
on State and local employees. 

This liberalization is indicative of the 
growing sentiment with respect to the 
prohibitive and punitive features of the 
Hatch Act, and I shall continue to press 
for further-liberalization for all Govern- 
ment employees. 

ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE AND FRIENDSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

I have conferred with the Secretary of 
Commerce and other high officials of the 
Government to emphasize our continued 
opposition to proposed partial com- 
mercialization of Andrews Air Force 
Base. At a conference with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and representatives 
of the commercial airlines as recently as 
June 22, 1954, Senator JoHn MARSHALL 
BuTLER and I advocated the use of 
Friendship International Airport to 
handle the overfiow of transoceanic and 
transcontinental air traffic which cannot 
be readily accommodated at Washington 
National Airport. 

JONES POINT. BRIDGE 


Legislative action was completed in the 
House *on August 17, authorizing: con- 
struction of the Jones Point Bridge across 
the Potomac from Prince George’s Coun- 
ty to Alexandria. This bill will now go 
to the White House for final approval. 
This new bridge will be an important 
link in the development of the metro- 
politan area, and I have supported this 
legislation actively in committee and on 
the floor of the House. A central area 
bridge to serve the downtown area of 
Washington was included in the author- 
ization. 

DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL 


I supported in committe and on the 
floor legislation for widening and deep- 
ening the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal. This project, when completed, 
should be a great benefit to the port of 
Baltimore and to the whole State of 
Maryland. : 

GOOD MANAGEMENT 

The 83d Congress set a modern speed 

record June 30 when it completed action 


August 20 


on every regular appropriation bill a day 
before the new fiscal year began, anq 
saved money in the process. Disregard. 
ing all other achievements, this is a note. 
worthy accomplishment indicative of 
good management. The second session 
of the 80th Congress was the only other 
in the past 25 years to operate so eff. 
ciently. The total amount approved ip 
the appropriation bills this year was $47. 
642,131,205—almost $7 billion less than 
in 1953. We have achieved a tax cut of 
over $7 billion. 

The immense volume of legislation 
confrontingfronting Members of Con- 
gress is better understood when you know 
that 10,695 measures were introduced in 
the Senate and House in 1953, and by 
June 30, 1954, the number had climbed 
to 15,133. The President has signed into 
law in this Congress more than 500 bills, 


The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that the gross na- 
tional production for 1953 reached $365 
billion, the greatest in all our history, 
exceeding 1952 by $19 billion. It is be. 
lieved that 1954 will top any previous 
year. Personal services and personal 
income are proportionately higher than 
any previous years. Employment for the 
month of July this year showed an in- 
crease of 50,000 over the previous month. 
Virtually all business indicators show an 
optimistic picture. 

Construction also is hitting all-time 
highs, and is expected this year to ex- 
ceed any previous year by $3 million. 
All of this, plus an estimated increase 
of 19 million in our population in the 
next 6 years, heralds an era of continued 
production and prosperity. It is largely 
up to everyone to take advantage of his 
opportunities under such an expanding 
peacetime economy. It is my purpose to 
serve the best interests of the people of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Mary- 
land and the best interests of the United 
States. I have an efficient staff dedi- 
cated to the ideal of service and always 
ready to assist in every way we can in 
any worthy matter before the Govern- 
ment. You will find us on the job 
daily at 1608 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





Congressional Actions Boost Service 
Careers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress has reversed 
the 10-year trend of cutbacks of mili- 
tary benefits. We have taken many con- 
structive steps to improve the attractive- 





Armed Services Committee, which was 
printed in the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal of August 21, 1954. Under 
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unanimous consent, I insert this state- 
ment in the Appendix of the ReEcorp: 


ConGRESSIONAL ACTIONS Boost SERVICE 
CaREERS 


(By Hon. DEweEY Suort, chairman, House 
Armed Services Committee) 

Recent m articles have outlined nu- 
merous difficulties which the armed services 
face in retaining career personnel. Little has 
been written, however, to advise the public 
of the actions which have been taken dur- 
ing this Congress to overcome these defi- 
ciencies. In order to keep the record straight, 
I want to discuss what I deem to be the 
principal points of interest. 

It is true that the last pay raise voted 
by the Congress for military personnel was 
jess than the 10 percent requested. It is 
also true that subsequent to that pay in- 
crease there had been a series of actions, 
poth in the Congress and in the executive 
branch, which curtailed or otherwise ad- 
versely affected a number of the so-called 
fringe benefits. During the first session of 
this Congress, this committee took this whole 
problem under serious consideration and it 
was decided that the first priority of busi- 
ness should be to restore, to the maximum 
possible extent, fringe benefits to their origi- 
nal status. This decision was largely predi- 
cated on the fact that the overwhelming 
number of service personnel, both officers 
and enlisted persons, who wrote to the com- 
mittee about their problems were far more 
interested in the restoration of fringe bene- 
fits than they were in an immediate pay 
raise. 

CONGRESS IS CONCERNED 

The following discussion of committee 
actions, which began in the first session, 
presents the best available evidence that the 
Congress is not only deeply concerned about 
the welfare of service personnel but is taking 
constructive action in support of those 
beliefs. 

Some 4 or 5 years ago when the Congress 
began looking for ways to economize, the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
House and the Senate, which were under the 
control of a Democratic administration, in- 
stituted a series o* legislative riders and limi- 
tations which would have an adverse effect 
upon the fringe benefits of service personnel. 
These actions continued through succeeding 
sessions of Congress and through the first 
session of this Congress under a Republican 
administration. However, the President has 
stated his opposition to these actions and it 
fe a definite fact to say that the trend has 
certainly made a turn for the better. It is 
also accurate to state that the Armed Services 
Committees have continued to oppose these 
infringements upon service benefits and have 
instituted a series of actions, legislative and 
otherwise, which have already overcome a 
number of the previous adverse effects. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED 


Among the first restrictions placed on serv- 
{ce personnel, particularly officers, was the 
imitation on promotions. This was soon fol- 
lowed by a restriction on retirement, an at- 
tempt to close a number of commissaries, a 
restriction on the transportation of house- 
hold effects, and other similar adverse acfions. 

Without belaboring the details, the House 
Armed Services Committee began a detailed 
study of the ill effects of the promotion and 
retirement restrictions, which study con- 
fumed more than 6 months of effort. The 
het result was the approval of a bill by the 
committee which established a reasonable 
eystem of tem promotions, repealed the 
Promotion limitation, and the retirement 
limitation. The bill has. now been 


by the House and the Senate and signed 

by the President. _ 

pevith reference to commissaries, it should 
Pointed out that at the time of the com- 

hitsary limitation in the appropriation bill 

tere were approximately 206 commissaries 


“tary personnel. 
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in operation the United States. 
It was thought for a while that the limitation 
would result in the closing of a large number 
of these commissaries. However, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with much encouragement 
from individual Members of Congress, placed 
a liberal interpretation on the restrictive lan- 
guage in the appropriations bill and, as a 
result, only six commissaries were closed. 
Four of that six were located on installations 
which were then scheduled to be deactivated 
and have in fact now been deactivated. 
Therefore, the net loss of commissaries has 
been 2 out of more than 200. 

In this regard it is pertinent to point out 
that the House Armed Services Committee 
will consider legislation as soon as possible 
with the view of determining whether or not 
present cost limitations on commissaries 
should be relaxed. 


INCREASE HOUSEHOLD LIMIT 


A study was also instituted last year to 
determine the net effect of the limitation 


on the transportation of household effects, 


In accomplishing this study a comparison 
was made between the same type of author- 
ity granted members of the Foreign Service 
of the State Department for the transporta- 
tion of their household effects. The result 
clearly showed a discrimination against mili- 
During the course of this 
study it was also determined that an in- 
crease in the present maximum limit of 9,000 
pounds to approximately 11,000 pounds 
would relieve practically every person in 
military service of the possibility of defray- 
ing any portion of the cost of transporting 
his household effects. The House Armed 
Services Committee strongly recommended 
the increase to 11,000 pounds, and that has 
been accomplished. 

The inadequacy or total lack of family 
housing for married personnel in the service, 
as well as the inadequacy of barracks for 
enlisted personnel, has been another source 
of disappointment and an additional reason 
for the lowering of service morale. In this 
regard the President recommended a new 
housing program for military and naval in- 
stallations throughout the country, and it 
is pertinent to note that, even though this 
request was made late in the second session 
of this Congress, the Congress today took 
finn] action which authorizes the construc- 
tion of approximately 12,000 new family 
units on bases throughout the country, with 
a limited number at stated overseas installa- 
tions. The supplemental appropriation bill 
contains an initial increment of $75 million 
toward this authorization of $175 million. 
In addition, the same bill includes another 
authorization in the amount of $25 million 
for the construction of family units at over- 
seas bases through the use of foreign cur- 
rencies generated through the sale of agri- 
cultural products in those countries by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This is a 
completely new venture in the various at- 
tempts to provide more and better family 
housing both at home and abroad; and if it 
proves successful, an additional authoriza- 
tion for overseas construction will undoubt- 
edly be granted by the Congress. 

MEDICAL CARE IS PROBLEM 


The question of dependent medical care 
has become increasingly serious. This has 
resulted from a series of related actions. In 
the first place, all of the services except the 
Air Force are decreasing in size. When thé 
forces in any given areas have been drasti- 


have relied upon for medical care. 


In addition, the services must all rely upon 
doctors whose services are obtained through 
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Doctor Draft Act. It is only natural for 
if he is drafted from 


and req to devote a major portion 

treatment of service de- 
pendents. I think all reasonable people will 
appreciate that there is some validity to that 
type of complaint. It is this very situation 
which is causing much of the present hard- 
ship in those service hospitals which are 
continuing to operate. Of course this pro- 
vides no comfort for the service dependents. 

However, it should be noted that the Pres- 
ident has recommended legislation which 
would provide dependent care on a scale 
never heretofore attained. It would author- 
ize service dependents to obtain such care 
in their own civilian communities, from their 
own family physicians under circumstances 
wherein the Federal Government would de- 
fray almost the entire cost. That legislation 
will be before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the &th Congress. 

A final item of great interest among en- 
listed personnel concerns a possible increase 
in the reenlistment bonus. The Committees 
on Armed Services have taken speedy action 
on this legislation and it has already been 
approved by the Congress and signed by the 
President. As a result, those reenlisting will 
receive a substantial increase in their reen- 
listment bonus. 


MAKE SERVICES ATTRACTIVE 


In times like the present it is always true 
that it is possible for the more able service 
personnel to earn more money in a civilian 
occupation than in the pursuit of a service 
career. However, history has proven this to 
be a temporary situation and it is factually 
correct to say that there have been many 
occasions in the past when life in the service 
was far more attractive than life in the 
civilian community. In the final analysis, 
persons in the service must view their situa- 
tion on a long term basis and then reach that 
decision which they feel would most nearly 
meet their own desires and needs. 

The foregoing discussion of service benefits 
does not exhaust the list of matters under 
consideration. However, it should serve to 
insure all reasonable persons in military 
service that persons in authority in the Gov- 
ernment, including the President, various 
able representatives in all of the services, re- 
sponsible committees of the Congress, and 
a large number of individual Congressmen 
are all working in concert for a common 
goal: To make service life more attractive 
and give the maximum amount of stability 
to a service career. 





Representative Rogers Rips Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Palm Beach Post, a 
great Florida newspaper, in its issue of 
August 5, 1954. This editorial commends 
my friend and able colleague from Flor- 
ida, Congressman Rocers, for his success- 





ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE RocerRs Rips Revs 


There is no more vigilant foe of commu- 
nism and subversion in Congress than Fior- 
ida’s own Representative Dwicut RoceEns. 
Most recent example is his concurrent reso- 
lution designed to prevent reinstatement 
and payment of damages to 11 “fifth amend- 
ment Americans” employed by the United 
Nations. 

Representative Rocers asked the Congress 
to throw its moral support behind tho 
United States delegation to the U. N. to “re- 
sist and prevent” salary awards from being 
paid by the General Assembly to what’ he 
termed “disloyal” employees. He said they 
“refused to testify before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee when asked 
about their membership in the Communist 
apparatus and other subversive activities. 
All of them took refuge under the fifth 
amendment and refused to answer questions. 
* © © Whereupon Secretary General Trygve 
Lie dismissed them from the United Nations 
employment.” 

The disloyal Americans appealed to the 
Administrative Tribunal at Geneva, which 
decided they must be reinstated and awarded 
damages of $179,420. This verdict was later 
upheld by the International Court of Justice. 
The court’s opinions are not binding on the 
U. N., so the next step will be a decision by 
the Genera] Assembly on whether to pay the 
awards. 

Representative Rocrrs points out that 
since the the American taxpayers foot most 
of the bills for U. N. expenses, payment of the 
awards would be contrary to national policy. 
“We should not use American taxpayers’ 
money * * * topay American employees en- 
gaged in subversive activities and who refuse 
to testify om account of self-incrimination 
and take refuge under the fifth amendment,” 
he told the House of Representatives. 

Rocers’ proposal drew immediate support 
of many of his House colleagues and will 
gain further widespread backing among his 
constituents, including us. Any covenant 
which binds this Nation to pay compensation 
for the privilege of being betrayed is inde- 
fensible. Any agreement which permits any 
body except the United States Congress to 
appropriate or allocate American tax moneys 
is stupid. 

If, in spite of the efforts of Representative 
Rocers and other true Americans, the United 
Nations insists on paying those subversives, 
there will be chalked up another reason why 
the United States should get out of that 
international fiasco. It may take the admis- 
sion of Red China as a member to do it, but 
there is already on the record good and sufii- 
cient cause. 

Perhaps Representative Rocrrs may some 
day see fit to lead the fight to extricate us 
from that foreign entanglement. We still 
think George Washington was right. 





Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent statement appearing in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 





Like everyone in the free world, I was 
greatly shocked to learn of the passing 
of this great man. He was a fearless 
champion of freedom, a courageous 
fighter against communism and his 
death is a great blow to the cause of 
freedom. 

Signor de Gasperi, though confronted 
with powerful, ruthless opposition and 
defection among some of his own fol- 
lowers and suffering from poor health, 
never gave up the fight to keep Italy free. 
Head of the Italian Christian Democrats, 
it was through his influence that radical 
and conservative extremes in his own 
party were deterred from that unhappy 
compromise and vacillation character- 
izing recent developments in France. 

Facing not only difficult problems of 
foreign affairs but an avalanche of vio- 
lent attacks by adversaries of the left 
and right, Signor de Gasperi was be- 
seiged by baffling internal problems of 
agrarian reform, unemployment and 
over-population. No opposition, how- 
ever strong and ruthless, was able to 


suppress the zeal and high spirit of. 


Signor de Gasperi’s determination to 
fight off and conquer dangerous Com- 
munist movements threatening to engulf 
his nation. 

He was a statesman of first caliber, 
and we can only hope that time and 
events will develop new leadership of his 
quality, persistency, and ability to main- 
tain an unyielding front against com- 
munism. 

The place of Alcide de Gasperi in the 
history of our era is already assured. It 
will be a high and noble one. His death 
is an irreparable loss to the free world; 
but the memory of his deeds, his personal 
valor, his never-say-die spirit, will con- 
tinue to inspire the great Italian people. 

The memory of his triumphs will give 
them courage, I am sure, to fight with 


the same fortitude and determination . 


against the unprecedented threat to 
their liberties. The way may be hard, 
the problems great, the alternatives of 
economic chaos and spiritual decadence 
distressing. But the recollection of what 
Signor de Gasperi did to preserve human 
freedom in his day may well be the spark 
that will again fire the noble Italian peo- 
ple with the fervor and indominable will’ 
to protect their free way of life against 
the great Communist conspiracy seeking 
to destroy it. 

Alcide de Gasperi has left a noble leg- 
acy. It is for a revitalized Italy to pro- 
serve it. 

The article referred to follows: 

De GasPeri, For or ITALIAN COMMUNISTS DEAD 
aT 73 ArTer a Heart SEIZurRE 

SELLA Vat SuGaNna, Irary, August 19.—Vil- 
lagers mourned side by side with national 
leaders today at the bier of former Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi, the anti-Communist bat- 
tier who led Italy out of postwar chaos. 

The body of the 73-year-old Christian 
Democrat leader lay in a simple wooden bed 
in the pine-surrounded chalet in his native 
Tyrolean hills, where a heart attack felled 
“De ae on tonne European 

Gasperi fought for the De- 
fense Community (EDC) almost to the last, 
aa six-nati m= rence Sala aauaany 

=) on m 
contributed to his p ; - ae 
Only last night he made an impassioned 


telephone call to Premier Mario Scelba, al- 
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most sobbing as he warned his protege that 
“if the defense community is not established, 
God knows what will happen.” 

“Gesu! Gesu! (Jesus! Jesus!) were De 
Gasperi’s last words Just before he died, his 
family reported. 

POPE SENDS CONDOLENCE 


One of the first to send condolences was 
Pope Pius XII, whose Roman Catholic faith. 
ful .provide a bulwark of support for the 
Christian Democrats. 

President Eisenhower praised De Gasperi's 
“devotion to democracy and his dedication 
to the cause of European integration.” 

.Prime Minister Churchill said De Gasper} 
served both Italy and all Europe “loyally 
and well.” 

From the Brussels EDC meeting, West Ger. 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer sent » 
message declaring that the “loss of De Gas. 
peri is a blow for everybody who cares for 
the future of Europe.” 

Even De Gasperi’s longtime political foe, 
Italian Communist Chief Palmiro Togliatti, 
joined in the condolences. 

It had been generally expected that De 
Gasperi would have been elected president 
of Italy next year at the end of the term 
of incumbent Luigi Einaudi. 


NO HINT OF ILLNESS 


De Gasperi ended his 714 years as head of 
the Italian Government a year ago, in July 
1953. He resigned after losing a confidence 
vote in Parliament, but his party kept its 
political grip and successive Premiers have 
been Christian Democrats. 

A little more than a month ago, De Gas- 
peri relinquished his titular leadership of the 
Christian Democrat Party machine to a 
younger man, Amintore Fanfani, former 
Agriculture Minister in one of his cabinets. 

Although there had been reports of poor 
health, De Gasperi’s death came without any 
prior public hint that he was seriously ill. 
Only after his death was it revealed that he 
suffered a heart attack a week ago. 

His heart pains became intense Tuesday. 
He suffered a seizure at 2 a. m. today, an 
hour before the attack that took his life, 
His physician, his devoted wife, Francesca, 
and 2 of his 3 daughters were at his bedside. 
A third daughter is in a convent. 

“I say goodbye to all people who loved me.” 
he told his family and Msgr. Rodolfo Grandi, 
who gave his extreme unction, minutes 
before. 

De Gasperi’s body will be brought to Roms 
Sunday. The final services—a solemn state 
funeral—will be held Monday. 


BROKE WITH MUSSOLINI 


Born near Trent, De Gasperi stemmed 
from Italian parentage in the southern 
Tyrol region. At the time of his birth, 
that area was part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Dedicated to the ideal of a democratic 
Italy as a youth, he was arrested at the 
age of 23 for taking part in a political dem- 
onstration. 5 

He was elected to this first legislative post 
in 1911 when Trent electors sent him to the 
Austrian Parliament in Vienna. There he 
became a powerful voice for the Italian ml- 
norities. 

When his native Tyrol went to Italy after 
World War I, De Gasperi joined the Popular 
Italian Party—forerunner of the Christian 
Democrats. He was elected a member of its 
national council in 1919 and 2 years later 
entered the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

Under De Gasperi’s leadership, the Popular 
Party broke with Mussolini after the rise 
of Fascist power and De Gasperi retired to 
Tyrol in the face of Il Duce’s suppression 
of opposition elements. 


ENEMY OF COMMUNISM 


Although he kept a hand in politics and 
was imprisoned in 1927 for 16 months on 
charges of clandestine activities, De Gasperl’s 
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fullscale return to political life came only 
with World War II. He joined the opposi- 
tion and the reconstructed Popular Party. 

Once, after Italy’s surrender and the Nazi 
seizure of Rome in September 1943, he took 
refuge from police in the Basilica of St. 
John the Lateran. 

In July 1944, when the Christian Demo- 
crat Party was formed, De Gasperi became 
its leader and party secretary. He became 
foreign minister in April 1945, and premier 
in December. 

In 1948 he inflicted a smashing election 
defeat on Italy’s Communists, and for 5 
years after that fought the Reds at every 
turn. In 1949 he brought Italy into the 
North Atlantic Alliance against Communist 
aggression a8 & charter member of NATO. 
He was one of the leading spirits in the 
Schuman coal-steel plan, the Council of 
Europe and the European army. 





Take the World in Stride 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 ° 


Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a recent address 
by Vera Micheles Dean, editor of the 
Foreign Policy Association, recently vis- 
iting professor of government at Smith 
College, and now visiting professor of 
government at the University of Roches- 
ter, delivered on June § at the annual 
alumni-alumnae dinner at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Va. The address 
proved most stimulating, and I believe 
that every American interested in the 
world crisis and America’s responsibility 
to meet this crisis in the atomic age will 
profit by reading excerpts from it, 

The address follows: 

TAKE THE WORLD IN STRIDE 
(By Vera Micheles Dean) 


Earlier generations, in other periods of 
crisis, had to grapple with problems which, 
for them, were no easier than those of our 
own times. Yet they summoned the cour- 
age to live, and to us now living they trans- 
mitted a rich heritage or ideas and aspira- 
tions which we, in turn, must pass on to 
those who come after us. They took the 
world in stride. And so must we. 

It is the fashion among us today to de- 
plore the mistakes the United States is said 
to have made in world affairs. With this 
deprecatory and often cynical attitude I em- 
phatically disagree. I see no reason why we 
should go around, either at home or abroad, 
in sackcloth and ashes, saying that this 
country is always wrong, or that the Repub- 
licans or Democrats, as the case may be, are 
guilty of treason because we did not always 
achieve the goals we set for ourselves. 

Of course we have made mistakes in the 
past; and we shall make other mistakes in 
the future. But what nation hasn’t? Search 
the records as much as you. want to; you 
Will find no such nation. What we must 
remember is that we are new to foreign pol- 
ey. It is only since 1945 that our country 

emerged as a great power on the world 
- Before that time we weré like spec- 


about what we saw to hiss the villain or 
applaud the hero. And twice in the life- 
time of your parents we became so deeply 
aroused that we leaped upon the stage and 
took part in two world wars. 

But even as we did so, we had the reas- 
suring feeling in the back of our minds 
that, once the curtain was rung down, once 
the war was over, we could get off the stage 
and again lean back in our comfortable seats. 
It was only in 1945 that we realized we 
could no longer do this; that from then on, 
whether we liked it or not, we had to take 
part permanently in the world’s drama. We 
were unprepared for this sudden change in 
our role. 

We have improvised policies in areas of 
the world where we had had little or no 
experience before. And, given our amateur 
status, we have turned in what is on the 
whole a creditable performance; a perform- 
ance that includes the Marshall plan; the 
defense of Greece and Turkey; the establish- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; the Berlin airlift; point 4 aid to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world; the 
struggle for the independence of South 
Korea; and cooperation in many spheres 
with the United Nations. 

For a Nation which on the eve of World 
War II was still dreaming of isolation from 
the crises of Europe and Asia and hoped 
to maintain its neutrality, the United States 
has moved far on the road toward respon- 
sibility in the building of the world com- 
munity. And we have done this together, 
Republicans and Democrats, as we have tried 
to develop and maintain a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

But a nation, like an individual, can never 
stand still. It can’t rest on its laurels. And 
as we move forward from national adoles- 
cence to maturity, there are two things we 
must bear in mind if we are to fulfill our 
new role in world affairs to the best of our 
ability. We must not expect everyone to 
love us; and we must learn to face the facts 
of international life without flinching. 

I find it embarrassing to hear some of 
our fellow citizens ask “Why don’t the In- 
dians (or British, or Chinese, or Russians) 
love us?” Or, more constructively, “What 
could we do to make them love us?” It is 
time we discovered that there is no such 
thing as love affairs among nations. True, 
some nations have begun to be aware of our 
desire for public expression of appreciation. 
Take Pakistan, for example. In 1953, when 
we gave wheat to that drought-stricken 
country, the Pakistanis drove 400 camels to 
the dock in Karachi, their capital and prin- 
cipal port, each carrying a placard which 
read, “Thank you, America.” Now that kind 
of gratitude is, of course, very pleasant, when 
it comes spontaneously, from the heart of 
those to whom we have found it possible to 
give aid. But we must not expect all the 
nations whom we help—knowing that by 
helping others we also strengthen ourselves— 
to go about like the Pakistani camels, saying, 
“Thank you, America,” every hour, on the 
hour. 

As we grow in maturity, we shall realize 
that it is impossible to please all nations 
ajl of the time. If we support France in 
Morocco, we shall lose the support of many 
Moroccans, and many more Asians and Afri- 
cans. If we help the Moroccan national- 
ists, we are bound to hurt the feelings of 
the French. But this is the kind of de- 
cision that each of us make day in day 
out in our homes, on the college campus, in 
our local community. We have to learn 
make choices on the basis of the best 
formation we can get, and stop worryi 
whether we please everybody. For if you 
to please everybody and have no critics 
enemies, you will turn out to be a Milque- 
toast, without convictions, without prin- 
ciples, and without a policy. 

Thus we see that to have an effective for- 
eign policy we must make the next step: 
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we must learn the fact of international life. 
Here there are three main points which, like 
Ariadne’s thread, may help us to find our 
way through the seemingly exitiess labyrinth 
of world affairs. 

First, let's remember that ideologies come 
and go, but geography remains. Some peo- 
ple dispute this point, contending that 
atomic weapons and the H-bomb have ob- 
literated geography. But take a look at the 
map. You will find that the main trouble 
spots which have plagued mankind through- 
out history are still important in the stra- 
tegic plans of the great powers at mid- 
20th century: Suez and Panama; the Baltic 
and the Dardanelles; Poland and Korea; 
Persia and Tibet; and so on down the list. 
Even if we atomize Moscow and Peiping to- 
morrow—or they atomize us—we would still 
have to cope with the problems of geography: 
That is, of course, assuming that the whole 
universe does not blow up in the meantime. 

Second, the world struggle in the midst 
of which we live is not only a clash of 2 
sets of ideas; of 2 moral, political, and eco- 
nomic systems. It is also a struggle to 
strike a new balance of power, to replace 
the balance shattered in World Wars I and II. 

When I was in college the balance of power 
Was regarded as a sordid device used by the 
British to keep hold of their world empire. 
It is only since the United States itself has 
become a world power and, in many areas 
of the globe has taken over some of the 
responsibilities once carried by the British, 
that we have come to realize there has to be 
a@ balance of power, or, if that sounds bet- 
ter, a balance of interests, in all human rela- 
tions: In New York, and Washington, and 
San Francisco; between Republicans and 
Democrats; between the various elements in 
our society—labor, capital, farmers, con- 
sumers; on every college campus and in 
every organization. But now something new 
has been added. For we are now working to 
create a community of nations. What we 
are trying to do is to bring the balance of 
power within the confines and under the 
supervision of the United Nations, where not 
only the great powers, but also the small 
countries, are represented; just as in the 
United States we try to fit the often conflict- 
ing interests of the many diverse groups into 
the framework of the Nation so that they 
can work together for national, and not only 
for their own special interests. 


This brings us to the third point that may 
help to guide us in world affairs: The value 
of diversity. Some of us, as we read or hear 
the clashes of views between nations differ- 
ent in their traditions, historical develop- 
ment, political, economic, and social condi- 
tions, may be tempted to say: “But this is 
dangerous; we can’t cooperate with peoples 
who don’t see eye to eye with us; let’s get 
out of the United Nations and work only 
with nations whose ideas and practices are 
exactly like ours.” 

This is the road to isolation. For there is 
no nation in the world which is exactly like 
any other, and if we have to wait for na- 
tions that agree with us on everything, we 
shall be postponing international coopera- 
tion till doomsday. And do we really want 
to have complete uniformity? Americans be- 
lieve in individualism. Democracy by defini- 
tion, welcomes diversity—diversity of race, re- 
ligion, and ideas. What we welcome at home 
we can hardly reject in our relations with 
other peoples. Nor need we fear, as some of 
us do, that by mingling with peoples who 
challenge our beliefs and way of life, we shall 
succumb to theirs. Those are indeed men 
and women of little faith who think that 
our convictions are so frail they will be 
blighted by the first contact with the out- 
side world. 

What, then, are the facts of international 
life our Nation must face? Nothing would 
be more dangerous for the future of our 
Nation than if we, through fear of criticism, 
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twist the facts to make them more palatable, 
sugar the pill, give false comfort, and pre- 
tend we have ideas we don’t really have, just 
to be “in the groove,” just to conform with 
official policy at any given time. What 
would you think of a physician who told you 
that there's nothing much the matter with 
you because he does not want to hurt your 
feelings, or frighten you or your family, or 
lose you as a patient—and thereby perhaps 
endanger your life by a false diagnosis? 

But many of us are afraid to hear a frank 
diagnosis of the world situation, and afraid 
also of the medicine that may have to be 
prescribed. Let us ask ourselves, first of all, 
what it is we are afraid of. Today we are 
legitimately afraid of aggression not only by 
Russia but also by Communist China. I 
say this is legitimate because both. Russia 
and China have taken over control of the 
territories of some nations and threaten 
others. At the same time we learn from 
history that both Russia and China, in the 
past, have themselves been threatened and 
have actually been invaded by neighboring 
countries—Germany and Japan, our own re- 
cent enemies whom we now regard as friends. 
No matter how strongly we feel about the 
need for our own survival, we must realize 
that other nations, abhorrent as they are to 
us, may have comparable anxieties which 
they, too, regard as legitimate. The more we 
study, the more we see that the world is 
complex, that things are not all black or 
white: there are many shades of gray in be- 
tween. 

Our struggle is not only one of power be- 
tween the West and the imperialism of Rus- 
sia and China. It is also a struggle of ideas 
between communism on the one hand and 
democracy on the other. That is true. We 
cannot and must not dismiss the fact that 
there are people on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain who are just as convinced about 
their way of life as we are about ours. We 
cannot and must not dismiss the fact that 
communism has won over many people, 
some of them men and women of outstand- 
ing talents and achievement. When we 
study the cases of men like Klaus Fuchs or 
Alan Nunn May who committed treason, as 
it seems to us, not for money, not for power 
or prestige, but for some kind of ideas, we 
have to ask ourselves: What is the attrac- 
tion of Communist ideology, and how can 
we meet their challenge? 

If we look at the map we see that the 
greatest success won by cOmmunism has 
been in those areas of the world which have 
had little or no experience with the tradi- 
tions of western democracy, and where con- 
ditions in our time are or were comparable 
to those of the early industrial revolution 
in Britain at the end of the 18th century, 
or even at the end of the Middle Ages in 
Europe: Russia and Eastern Europe (here 
only Czechoslovakia is an exception); China 
and Vietnam. These are also areas where— 
note this well—there was only a weak, small 
middle class, and the choice seemed to be 
between two forms of authoritarianism, con- 
servative or revolutionary. 

Communism has also had a great appeal 
for peoples in western nations—notably in 
Prance and Italy—where capitaiism has not 
succeeded, as it has here, in providing a 
rising standard of living for more and more 
people. It also has an appeal in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America where either 
the desire for political independence or 
resentment against unsatisfactory economic 
conditions have created unrest, and a feeling 
of disillusionment with institutions. 


state of Travancore-Cochin, with a high de- 
gree of literacy, — overpopulation and 
ot ve produced a strong 
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What is the appeal of communism? In 
Prance and Italy, where the Communists 
poll 25 percent or more of the vote in free 
elections, it is generally said by the Catholic 
Church that the success of communism is 
directly due to dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernments’ failure to improve low living 
standards. We can help Western Europe, not 
only by military aid, but by providing a 
larger market here for their exports. 

In Asia, too, where we often think that 
the Communists might have a free sweep 
if it were not for military intervention by 
the West, there are very few people except 
convinced Communists who are attracted 
by the ruthless methods of the Communists 
in Russia or China, or who want to accept 
the sacrifices the Russians have had to bear 
in order to carry out their program of in- 
dustrialization. What interests the Asians 
about Russia and even more about China, 
is something else. What they see are two 
recently backward countries which are en- 
gaged in transforming their economies with- 
in a relatively short period of time. The 
Asians recognize that this is being done at 
a terrible cost in material and spiritual 
terms; and neither India nor Pakistan, nor 
Indonesia and the Philippines, wants to pay 
that cost. The great problem for them is 
how to discover a way of modernizing their 
economies without resorting to political dic- 
tatorship, purges, and thought repression 
which are the hallmark of totalitarianism. 

The underdeveloped countries of the world, 
then, are not ready to embrace communism. 
They are determined to achieve two things: 
national independence from intervention of 
any kind by foreign powers, Communist as 
well as anti-Communist, and they want to 
develop their economies in such a way as 
to satisfy the modest, sometimes pathetically 
modest, dreams and aspirations of their peo- 
ples. Otherwise, they feel, the appeal of 
communism, which holds out promises of 
prompt relief from poverty, will prove too 
strong for their as yet unstable societies. 

The Communists are well aware of the 
problems of Asia. They capitalize on the 
desire of colonial peoples for independence. 
They encourage nationalist movements, as 
they have in Indochina, in hope of driving 
the colonial rulers out, and then succeeding 
to their former power. To combat the Com- 
munists on this battleground, the West must 
encourage the nationalist desires of the 
Asian peoples, and press for independence 
as rapidly as possible. It is significant that 
the Asian nations which have been least 
vulnerable to communism are the ones that 
achieved independence after 1945, with our 
sympathy and support—India and Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon, Indonesia and Philip- 
pines; while Indochina, where the French 
were reluctart to withdraw, has proved a vic- 
tim of Communist infiltration. 

The political struggle of nationalism and 
the economic struggle for improved living 
standards are linked with still another 
trend—the struggle for the conscience of 
mankind, which has been going on since 
World War I—some would say since the 
French and American revolutions. The 
struggle for the conscience of mankind was 
refiected in nazism and fascism. It is now 
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civilization—you may feel faint of ph 
How, you may ask, can I grapple with th, 
dangers of an age which the poet w. q 
Auden has called the age of anxiety? 

To this I would reply that your parents and 
I have seen, in our lifetime, revolutions, Wars, 
civil strife, horrors uncounted in Europe ang 
Asia. Yet for some reason—it may be Just 
animal optimism, but I think it is a rationy 
faith—I still believe that international y. 
fairs are not a tornado, they are not a forcs 
of nature whch is beyond human control. 1 
still believe that human beings have ang 
must exercise control over events which are, 
after all, of their own making. 

What we need to do is to achieve ths 
mature state of mind where we shall recog. 
nize that in world affairs it is no more pos. 
sible to have utopia than in our persony 
affairs. We do not expect, at home ang 
at college, to have an all A record, or achieys 
our objectives 100 percent. We get used to 
disappointments and frustrations. We dg 
the best we can with what we have. We 
don’t reject our friends or commit suicidg 
every time things don’t come out just right, 
That is exactly what we have to learn to 
do in world affairs. As President Eisenhower 
put it so well at the height of the Indo. 
china crisis: We must find a modtis vivendi, 
a practical method of getting along, between 
the two extremes of the unattainable and 
the unacceptable. We must face the reali. 
ties of international life. But that does not 
mean that we should jettison our ideals— 
for ideals, too, are the stuff and substance 
of reality. 


But if we are to build an effective and 
fearless foreign policy, it is not enough to 
know the world we live in. It is not enough 
to recall and apply the traditions and ideals 
of this country. It is also essential for us 
to make sure that the best of America, as 
the President has well said, is reflected in 
our attitude toward other nations. 


And when we say the best of America, ! 
mean the kind of democracy that has been 
developed here, the feeling of freedom and 
fellowship that has characterized this Na 
tion and, to other nations, has meant the 
essence of the American way of life. The 
most terrible thing that could happen to wu 
would be if, in the effort to combat Russian 
and Chinese imperialism and the ideology 
of communism, we should transform this 
Nation into the image of what we hate. The 
most important thing, therefore, is that each 
one of us as citizens should work without 
ceasing to make our common heritage live 
up to the highest ideals of other countries, 
similar plan. 





Eisenhower-McKay Power Policy Loses 
$21 Million Payroll for Pacific North 
west 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a stale 
ment I have prepared relative to the loss 
of $21 million in payrolls in the 
Northwest, due to the Eisenhower-Mc 
Kay power policy. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


A $21 million annual payroll has been lost 

to the Pacific TE by the Eisenhower- 
wer policy. 

eo rolicy has decreed no new starts on 

the Columbia River or its tributaries. 

That power policy has assured that there 
will not be @ single new kilowatt on the 
jine—put there by this administration. 

That policy has substituted the word 
“partnership” for performance. It has sub- 
stituted “confusion” for comprehensive de- 
velopment. 

It has driven a $270 million investment 
and a $21 million yearly payroll from the 
Pacific Northwest into the arms of British 
Columbia. 

I now document these statements. 

On August 5 the lead story in the American 
Metal Market bore this headline, “Reynolds 
Metals To Participate in Big Frobisher Proj- 
ect—American Aluminum Firm To Have Role 
in Vast Development.” 

Now what is the Frobisher project and 
what is the role of Reynolds Aluminum 
Co. in that project? 

The Frobisher project is a projected $700 
million power and metallurgical development 
on the headwaers of the Yukon River in 
British Columbia. The project itself is to 
be undertaken by Northwest Power Indus- 
tries, Lt., a subsidiary of Quebec Metallurgi- 
cal Industries and Frobisher, Ltd.; which in 
turn are subsidiaries of Ventures, Ltd. 
These are Canadian firms but their main 
financial substance is United States capital. 
As I have already stated, the entire project 
is estimated to cost $700 million; $270 mil- 
lion of this, according to the American Metal 
Market, will be spent by 1962, “by which 
time it is hoped that 880,000 horsepower will 
have been developed.” 

Still quoting the American Metal Market, 
“Site of the huge project is the Atlin Lake 
region along the British Columbia-Yukon 
border, 800 miles north of Vancouver.” 

What is the role of Reynolds Aluminum 
Co.? Again I quote from the American 
Metal Market. 

“Reynolds Metals * * * is taking a 30 per- 
cent interest in the joint enterprise,” and 
again, “Reynolds Aluminum Co. have signed 
for 30 percent of the hydroelectric power.” 

Now, what does this mea: for the Pacific 
Northwest? It means that Reynolds has had 
to sign up for a share in the Canadian proj- 
ect in order to get the cheap kilowatts it 
needs for aluminum production, American 
capital which should be available for devel- 
opment in the Pacific Northwest is moving to 
Canada. The aluminum industry now must 
consider the possibility of moving else- 
where—and out of the United States—just 
as the textile industry has moved out of 
New England, 

One-third of the electric output at the 
Frobisher project will provide power for 
about 200,000 tons of new aluminum capac- 
ity. It is reasonable to assume that the 
American company, Reynolds, would have 
brought these potlines to the Northwest had 
the cheap kilowatts been available. If the 
announcement in the American Metal Mar- 
ket is true, the Pacific Northwest has already 
lost this investment and this payroll. 

Now, let's translate this into an economic 
aa eed out in terms of jobs and pay- 


The potential economic loss to Washington 
and Oregon can be reckoned best in terms of 
potential payrolls which have now been di- 
verted elsewhere. A 1954 study, The Im- 
pact of the Aluminum Industry on the 

omy of the Pacific Northwest, prepared 
by the Stanford Research Institute for the 
yuminum Company of America, identified 

600 employees actually in the Northwest 
‘uminum industry in 1952, of which about 
£800 were employed in the production of 
880,000 tons of primary aluminum, and the 

“nce in fabrication of basic aluminum 
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commodities such as sheet, cable, wire and 
rod. 


Allowing for a potential of 200,000 tons of 
aluminum in the Canadian project, that 
project represents a potential] permanent 
payroll of 2,500 workers diverted from Wash- 
ington and Oregon by the administration’s 
short-sighted policy of blocking further de- 
velopment of low-cost power in that area. 

Add a proportionate amount of basic fabri- 
cation and this becomes a permanent payroll 
of 4,000 workers, enough to support a city the 
size of Wenatchee, Wash. 

With the addition of the community serv- 
ices and related employment, which such a 
payroll would create, the total becomes 7,000 
employed persons; which, with families, is a 
city the size of Everett, Wash. 

Furthermore the initial 8-year construc- 
tion program ($270 million of an ultimate 
$700 million) for the Canadian project calis 
for steady work for 4,000 to 5,000 construc- 
tion and related service workers throughout 
that period—with practically permanent 
employment for that many assured through- 
out the duration of the overall-20-year con- 
struction program. 

Now, let’s translate into dollars the loss of 
200,000 tons of new aluminum capacity. I 
have already demonstrated that a plant of 
that size would create employment for about 
7,000 people. Assuming an average yearly 
earning of $3,000 per worker, which is con- 
servative, this means that the Republican 
administration through its policy of blocking 
Northwest power development has cost 
Washington and Oregon a potential payroll 
of more than $21 million per year. 

This is a single example of what the Eisen- 
hower-McKay power policy has done to our 
region. Seven thousand jobs at a single 
crack is a price too high to pay for a slogan. 
I refer, of course, to the word “partnership”— 
coined in the last campaign and parroted 
ever since. 

Low-cost power is the greatest economic 
resource of our Pacific Northwest. By block- 
ing further rapid development of that re- 
source the administration has placed us 
in a position of economic colonialism, and 
has made feasible the Canadian competition 
which I have just recounted. The impact on 
our economy of no new starts will have dis- 
astrous and long-range implications. 

Someone has sold the Pacific Northwest 
down the river. Along with that they have 
sold Alaska down the river—because Alaska, 
too, was scheduled for hydroelectric and 
aluminum development. 

The Pacific Northwest has been and could 
continue to be, the aluminum capital of the 
world—provided the cheap kilowatts are 
on the line for aluminum production. But 
the Eisenhower-McKay power poliey has de- 
creed that the kilowatts will not be on the 
line and that when and if they do come on, 
they will not be cheap but high-cost kilo- 
watts. 

Who has sold the Pacific Northwest down 
the river? Eisenhower and McKay—and the 
fact that a great American aluminum com- 
pany has decided to move to Canada with 
7,000 jobs and a $21 million payroll clinches 
the point. 





New England’s Great Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted Senator GrEEN’s very able state- 
ment appearing in yesterday’s Rrecorp 


. 
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regarding the textile industry in New 
England and wish to commend him for 
his clearly stated views on this subject 
of such great importance to Massachu- 
setts and New England. 

It is incredible that anyone should dis- 
count the importance of the textile in- 
dustry. It is even more incredible that 
a banker and economist should, if he is 
correctly quoted, state or intimate that 
the New England economy should be 
predicated on products for export. The 
direct contrary is true and has been true 
for Many years, namely, that the New 
England economy, to achieve maximum 
prosperity, must strengthen its greatest 
markets, the markets of America. 

If there are those who wish to sacrifice 
the great textile industry because it has 
suffered temporary reverses and is 
undergoing a period of readjustment, 
they must never forget that this industry 
at the present time, as Senator Green 
so aptly pointed out, employs over 
200,000 men and women, who with their 
families are directly dependent upon this 
great industry. Every intelligent eco- 
nomic report, as well as sound economic 
theory, tends to support the thesis that 
it is imperative to retain a vital, dynamic 
textile industry in New England. As the 
report of Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard University stated: 

This is a matter of outstanding importance 
whose significance we cannot overemphasize. 


An industry with a payroll of $750 mil- 
lion @ year is certainly favorable and 
vital to any area and obviously, since 
it is the second largest source of indus- 
trial wages in our region, it is of utmost 
essentiality to preserve it as a healthy 
economic unit. There is a great deal of 
misrepresentation concerning the New 
England textile industry and this is de- 
Plorable. Not only are its total wages 
high but it has spent huge sums mod- 
ernizing its plant and equipment, pur- 
chasing products of other New England 
industries and paying substantial taxes 
in many communities. 

Senator Green’s analysis of the impor- 
tance of the textile industry to New Eng- 
land is not only admirable but convinc- 
ing. How any banker could be unaware 
of its importance is a deep mystery to 
me, as it will be to other persons in- 
terested in our New England economy. 
Of course, there are some who favor 
opening the doors wide to the influx of 
cheaply produced foreign goods. If this 
is done to a greater extent than it has 
been done, there can be but one definite 
result and that will be to destroy a great 
many of our New England and American 
industries, which depend largely upon 
our own markets and pay wages and in- 
sure working conditions that cannot be 
compared with those of any other nation. 
In. fact, our standards are infinitely 
higher than those of any other nation 
and must be preserved at all costs. 

I must be frank and say that when I 
read of a responsibly placed leader of 
finance making such indiscriminate at- 
tacks upon a great industry like the tex- 
tile industry it does much to break my 
confidence in that kind of leadership 
and makes me feel that fuzzyminded 
thinking has more influence in our finan- 
cial and economic policies than is gen- 
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erally supposed by the American people. 

I hope there will be no repetition of 
such unwarranted criticism of a great 
industry upon which so many citizens 
of New England depend to such a large 
extent for their livelihood. 





The Drought in Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret to report that despite some rains 
in Missouri 2 to 3 weeks ago, the drought 
continues to grow worse. The unprece- 
dented heat, with temperatures of from 
100 to 107 degrees being recorded on 
many successive days and accompanied 
by dry scorching winds, is causing al- 
most unbelievable damage in many 
areas, even including some of the coun- 
ties in the southeastern part of the State 
in the 10th District where we had very 
good crop prospects up until just a few 
days ago. Telephone reports from some 
of these counties within the past 24 
hours inform me that whereas 2. weeks 
ago we had prospects of average yields 
for soy beans that unless the heat abated 
and rains came to relieve the situation 
there was a possibility that many fields 
would not have enough beans to justify 
a harvest. 

In addition to the telephone calls and 
telegrams which I have received, Mr. 
Speaker, I am also in receipt of a copy of 
a letter which our Governor, the Honor- 
able Phil M. Donnelly, has mailed to 
President Eisenhower, asking that 19 
other counties be included in the list of 
counties that are now eligible for 
drought relief. This situation has been 
certified to the President by Mr. Murray 
C. Colbert, chairman of the ASC com- 
mittee, who is also chairman of the State 
drought committee in Missouri, and I 
include also copies of two of Mr. Col- 
bert’s letters to Governor Donnelly. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, while some sec- 
tions of some of the counties are not in 
dire need and probably would make no 
requests for assistance of any kind, there 
is every reason why the entire State of 
Missouri should be included in the dis- 
aster area in order that farmers in any 
county who have suffered from the 
drought could be eligible for the same 
kind of consideration and the small 
measure of relief that is available to 
others through the program which has 
been safeguarded through regulations 
that virtually strip the program of any 
effective aid. 

Following are the letters referred to 
above: 

Jerrerson Crry, Mo., August 19, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicut D. E1isennowsr, 

President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I am in receipt of a 
letter dated August 13, 1954, and a supple- 
mental letter dated August 16, 1954, original 
copies attached, from Murray C. Colbert, 
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chairman of the Federal USDA Drought Com- 
mittee for the State of Missouri, in which 
his committee recommends the following 19 
counties be_ immediately designated as 
drought relief areas of Missouri: Worth, 
Gentry, Grundy, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam, 
Sullivan, Adair, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, 
Bollinger, Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Shannon, Oregon, Howell. These counties 
are in addition to the 76 counties designated 
by you on August 2, 1954, as drought disaster 
counties in Missouri. 

I am glad, of course, to concur in the rec- 
ommendation of Chairman Colbert and his 
committee that these 19 Missouri counties 
be immediately designated by you as drought 
disaster areas in the State of Missouri. If 
so designated, this would make a total of 
95 counties of the 114 counties of Missouri 
that have been designated as drought dis- 
aster counties by you. 3 

However, I am still of the opinion, and 
the members of the Missouri Drought Emer- 
gency Committee, which I appointed, are still 
of the opinion, that the entire State of Mis- 
souri should be designated by you as a 
drought disaster area. This would mean 
that, in addition to the 76 counties previ- 
ously designated and the 19 counties here- 
with recommended for designation as 
drought disaster areas, the city of St. Louis 
and the remaining 19 of the State’s 114 
counties should also be designated as drought 
disaster areas. These-remaining counties 
are: Atchison, Holt, Nodaway, Schuyler, 
Scotland, Clark, Knox, Lewis, Washington, 
St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Scott, Stoddard, Mississippi, New 
Madrid, Pemiscot, Dunklin. 


On July 20, 1954, I recommended to you - 


that the 114 counties and the city of St. 
Louis of Missouri be declared drought disas- 
ter areas. Then on July 27, 1954, at the re- 
quest of K. L. Scott, Director, Agricultural 
Credit Services, United States Department 
of Agriculture, I submitted substantiating 
evidence to support my request. On July 
28 and 29, Ross Risly, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Harvey Dahl, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
made a personal inspection of drought con- 
ditions in certain areas of Missouri. Imme- 
diately after their return to Washington 
your designation of the 76 counties was 
forthcoming on August 2, 1954. 

Facts and figures presented in our pre- 
vious recommendation would indicate there 
are a number of counties in which pasture, 
corn, and hay conditions are as bad or worse 
than in some of the 76 counties previously 
designated. In fact, in a survey made of 
these counties on August 9, 1954, Chairman 
Colbert’s letter states, “that the pasture, 
corn, and hay conditions of these counties 
are in as bad or worse condition than those 
counties already included in the drought 
areas.” , 
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of Missouri be designated by you as 4 
drought disaster area. 
Sincerely, 
Put M. Donne tty, 
Governor, 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION, 
AND CONSERVATION Orrice, 
Columbia, Mo., August 13, 1954, 
Gov. Put M. DonNELLY, 
State Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Sm: The State drought committee recom. 
mends that the following counties be in. 
cluded in the drought relief area of Missouri: 
Worth, Gentry, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam, 
Sullivan, Adair, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, 
Bollinger, Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Shannon, Oregon, Howel. 

A survey made of these counties on August 
9, 1954, shows that the pasture, corn, and hay 
conditions of these counties are in as bad 
or worse condition than those counties al. 
ready included in the drought area. 

The enclosed table shows the percentage of 
normal that the pasture, corn, and hay is in 
counties that we are recommending be in- 
cluded in the drought area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

State Drovcut Commrrtre, 
Mouerar C. CoLpert, Chairman. 


UNTTED States 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION, 
AND CONSERVATION Office, 
Columbia, Mo., August 16, 1954, 
Gov. Pum M. DoNNELLY, 
State Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear GOVERNOR DONNELLY: Supplementing 
our letter to you on August 13, 1954, I regret 
to advise that Grundy County was inadvert- 
ently left off the list of counties recommend- 
ed by the State USDA Drought Committee for 
inclusion in the Missouri Drought Disaster 
Area., Please include same. 

I am enclosing a map indicating percent- 
agewise present conditions of pasture, corn, 
and livestock water as compared with condi- 
tions this time last year in the counties not 
now included in the drought disaster area. 

The State USDA Drought Committee ur- 
gently requests that you recommend to the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, that the following 19 counties be 
promptly considered for inclusion in the 
drought disaster area in Missouri: Grundy, 
Sullivan, Adair, Putnam, Mercer, Harrison, 
Worth, Gentry, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, Bol- 
linger, Wayne, Shannon, Carter, Howell, Ore 
gon, Ripley, Butler. 

Your promptness in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Murray C. Consent, 
Chairman, Missouri State USDA 
Drought Committee. 





Farm Conditions in Eastern Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter! 
have received under date of August 10, 
1954, from Rosa Lee Reece and her S00, 
of Prescott, Wash., relating to farm con- 
ditions in eastern Washington. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PrescoTr, WasH., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My son and I, as tenant farmers, cultivate 
approximately 7,500 acres yearly in eastern 
Washington producing wheat. 

We look to you and your-colleagues from 
this State to portect us against the evident 
intention of the administration, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in particular, to put 
us farmers back where Hoover had us and 

us. 
een we are in a sea of uncertainty— 
yncertain what or how much we can plant, 
uncertain how much of our land must lie 
idle, uncertain what we can expect to: get 
for the crop we are now putting in—un- 
certainty about everything except the cer- 
tainty that we are being driven back to in- 
solvency and ultimately clear out of business. 

I urge you to do something to save us. If 
you can’t do anything else, at least lift up 
your voice in our behalf. 

We farmers are listening—and waiting. 

Yours in distress, 
Rosa Lee REEcE and Son. 





Relation of Illiteracy to Civilian, Military 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Relation of Illiteracy to Civilian 
and Military Needs,” which appeared in 
the August 19, 1954, issue of Labor’s 
Daily. Illiteracy is a national prob- 
lem, and I have endeavored to point up 
in this article the urgent need for cor- 
rective action to wipe out this blot on our 
society. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RELATION OF ILLITERACY To CIVILIAN, 
MILITARY NEEDS 


(By Hon. Hartey M. Kiicore, Democratic 
Senator from West Virginia) 


The subject of illiteracy has been close to 
my heart for many years. I first became 
interested soon after graduating from the 
University of West Virginia when I 
was a public-school teacher in my 
native State. As of the criminal 
court of Raleigh County, I was brought face 
to face with the unfortunate conditions re- 
sulting from illiteracy. 

During the past 6 years on several oc- 
casions I called the attention of the United 
States Senate to the problem. I have intro- 
duced bills designed to assist States in 
attacking the problem. And I have inserted 
articles and statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with a view to throwing light on the 
subject, and of alerting my fellow Sen- 
ators, and the Congressmen to its magni- 
tude and urgency. 

This is not a local problem, nor a South- 
m2 problem. It is national in scope and 
nonracial in its reach. According to the 
1950 census, nearly 10 million of the adult 
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population of the Nation were functionally 
illiterate. That is, they had not completed 
the fifth grade. This level of schooling is 
considered essential for effective functioning 
in the rudimentary day-to-day activities in- 
volved in being a citizen or a soldier. 


PROBLEM IS GRAVE 


The gravity of the problem is astounding 
when it is remembered that nearly three- 
quarters of a million men were rejected dur- 
ing World War II on account of mental 
deficiency. This was a great loss of man- 
power, because studies have shown that a 
majority of those men with proper training 
could have contributed significantly to our 
manpower needs. Authorities in the field 
have pointed out that about the same pro- 
Portion of these men were educable as would 
be found in the general population. 

They also suggest that the high rejection 
rates for mental deficiency were, in general, 
the results of deficiencies in the quantity 
and quality of education available in the 
1920’s and 1930's, Drs. Ginzberg and Bray, 
in their book, The Educated, concluded that 
“most of those who fail have simply been 
deprived of reasonable educational and cul- 
tural opportunities.” 


AVOID REPEATING ERROR 


“We may not know all we should know 
about the difficult problem of mental defi- 
ciency,” the report continues, “but we surely 
know enough to avoid repeating the error 
of confusing the mentally deficient with the 
educationally deprived.” 

According to Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direc- 
tor of selective service, we are still suffering 
severe handicaps because of illiteracy. He 
said in testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee in 1952, that during the first year 
of the Korean conflict, preinduction exam- 
inations were given to a million and a half 
selective-service registrants. Of these over 
500,000, or 35 percent, failed to qualify for 
military service. 

The single most significant disqualifying 
cause was educational deficiency. For nearly 
300,000 men, or 20 percent of those exam- 
ined during the first year, functional illit- 
eracy was the principal cauge of rejection. 

ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Economic efficiency is another angle from 
which we need to consider this question. 
Illiterates retard our technological progress, 
because they are unable to meet the exacting 
demands of high-speed and complicated 
modern machines. Experience has shown 
that there are major barriers in the way of 
absorbing even a small number of illiterates 
into an industrial organization that has 
adjusted itself to a literate work force. 

In an article I wrote for School Life in 
1952 I called attention to the relation of 
illiteracy to our economic progress as follows: 


“Our economic strength is an important 
link in our defense program. The industrial 
and agricultural activities which are at the 
foundation of our economic strength are 
becoming highly mechanized, requiring an 
ever-increasing amount of literacy. Lack of 
ability to read makes the illiterate a menace 
to himself and his fellows in industry and 
prevents the agricultural worker from bene- 
fiting fully from the services of Government 
bulletins, county agents, and other sources 
of helpfulness. The products of industry 
and farm are second only to manpower in 
our defense efforts. Anything, therefore, 
which impedes their flow, as does illiteracy, 
is an enemy within our ranks. It retards 
economic growth and development and 
should be stopped without delay.” 


ILLITERACY DETERRENT 


“Normally, when our economic establish- 
ment should be geared to the scientific and 
technological progress of our times, illiteracy 
is as much of a deterrent as in..times of 
emergency. It is well known that indus- 
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trial wages and farm income of individuals, 
communities and States rise in proportion to 
the rise in literacy. Retail sales also are 
closely related to literacy. The flow of in- 
terstate commerce, the interdependence of 
individuals and groups, and elimination of 
geographical boundaries by modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities are 
more and more becoming matters of national 
concern. And anything which affects them, 
as does illiteracy, becomes a national re- 
sponsibility.” 

¥ am convinced, as most anyone would be 
who knows the facts, that neither from the 
standpoint of our civilian nor military de- 
fense can we afford the luxury of the in- 
efficiency and loss of manpower resulting 
from illiteracy. Sooner or later we must face 
up to the necessity of eliminating this blot 
from our national life. It is the responsi- 
bility of every agency of Government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—and of every citizen to 
do whatever is necessary to bring this about. 





A New Ike Age for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, an 
Alaska newspaper, the Juneau Independ- 
ent, published an editorial in its July 22 
issue entitled, “A New Ike Age for 
Alaska.” The writer states in part: 

Alaska is accustomed to the deep freeze 
treatment. But the cold wave that blew 
frost in our direction from President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference last week was 
enough to chill the spirit of even the tough- 
est old sourdough among us. 


The writer refers, of course, to the 
President's attitude on statehood and 
concludes his editorial by saying: 

It looks like bleak and bitter weather ahead 
from here to 1956. The new Ike age for 
Alaska has begun. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was-ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A New Ise Ace ror ALASKA 

Alaska is accustomed to the deep freeze 
treatment. But the cold wave that blew 
frost in our direction from President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference last week was 
enough to chill the spirit of even the tough- 
est old sourdough among us. 

We wish it were permitted to quote an 
American President’s press conference re- 
marks so we could tell you exactly what Ike 
said about statehood. We have a transcript, 
and we think most Alaskans—indeed most 
Americans—would find what our Chief 
Bxecutive said pretty disconcerting. 

‘When a reporter from the Portland Ore- 
gonian tried to pin down the administra- 
tion’s position on statehood, saying that 
the Interior Department mentioned defense 
considerations as objections whereas noth- 
ing of that kind was expressed at the Pen- 
tagon, Ike said he was indeed concerned 
about Alaska from a security standpoint. 

He said that the fate of the outlying areas 
west of Anchorage and north of the Yukon 
troubled him. 
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Fair enough. 
President Eisenhower's knowledge and judg- 
ment in defense matters. 

But the President went on from there to 
lay the basis for what we all must now fear 
will be a new Ike age for Alaska. He did it 
when John W. Vandercook, of the American 
Broadcasting Co., confessed he didn’t quite 
understand the theory that a Territory is 
necessarily easier to defend than a State. 

Ike replied that he wouldn't say it was 
easier to defend. What he would say was 
that it was easier to use. It was easier to 
use, he explained, because in one case, it 
would be under the absolute control of the 
central Government, while in the other it 
wouldn't. 

This strikes us as being about what 
George III would have said about his col- 
onies in America. They just weren’t nearly 
so handy to use when their inhabitants 
began talking about life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The absolute control 
of the central Government was George’s 
paramount aim then as we're afraid it is 
Ike’s—as respects Alaska—now. 

What our President said at his press con- 
ference was the most shocking—and we're 
afraid revealing—thing we’ve heard in the 
line of attitudes toward Alaska in a long, 
long time. 


We defer, of course, to ~ 
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It looks like bleak and bitter weather 
ahead from here to 1956. The new Ike age 
for Alaska has begun. 





Lighty-third Congress Appropriations 


EXTENSiON OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
one big promise the Republican Party 
made to the people 2 years ago was to 
cut unnecessary spending, deficit financ- 
ing, and arrest the rapid deflation of our 
dollar and cut our taxes. 

The first must come from saving 
through less spending; the next, stop- 
ping inflation through checking the 
great borrowing in excess of national 
ability to pay more taxes. 

What is the record of the 83d Repub- 
lican Congress? 








£3d Cong. 





Budget estimate ations Committee} 


899, 638 
, 985 


| House Appropri-| Decrease below 


Approved budget estimated 


recommendation 





$53, 989,760,150 | $54, 539, 242, 491 —$14, 082, 557, 147 
46, 780, 200, 703 | 47, 642, 131, 205 | —2, 596, 459, 780 








It will be noted from the above that 
the reductions in the Truman budget 
estimates in the lst session of the 83d 
Congress. totaled $14,082,557,147. The 
reduction for the 2d session totaled 
$2,596,459,780. The total appropriations 
for the last session of the 82d Congress 
exceeded $75 billion. 


The following table shows the reduc- 
tions recommended by my subcommittee 
for the State Department, Justice De- 
partment, Commerce Department, and 
the United States Information Admin- 
istration: 





Bill 


State, Justice and Commerce fiscal year, 1954............ 


py eee ee en eee 
State, Justice, Commerce and USIA, fiscal year, 1955 


Sid DUISNIIINE, Bio cdactbanicensnndedinnnuthenne 





House sub- Decrease 
a committee rec- below 
ommendation estimate 
oustgwive: $1, 469, 494, 515 | $1, 143, 146, 712 — $326, 347, 803 
ia 147, 854, 042 72, 018, 242 —75, 835, 800 
1, 313, 920, 960 | 1, 146, 988, 000 —166, 932, 960 
wangees 129, 305, 746 23, 291, 297 —106, 014, 449 


3, 060, 575, 263 2, 385, 444, 251 675, 131, 012 





From the above table it will be seen 
that the State, Justice, and Commerce 
Departments subcommittee, of which it 
is my privilege to be chairman, made one 
of the deepest percentage cuts of any 
committee. 

The men on my committee, Mr. 
CovupErT, Mr. Bow, and Mr. Coon—and 
for the most part sustained by the three 
from the minority party, Mr. Rooney, 
Mr. PREsTon, and Mr. Srxes—and the 
members of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations all deserve the thanks of 
the American taxpayers everywhere. 
This subcommittee recommended reduc- 
tions of more than $675 million below 
the budget estimates, which represent a 
reduction of over 22 percent. 

Every time an appropriations request 
is reduced those responsible therefor are 
severely criticized. It is a thankless task, 
but one which must be done if this great 
Nation is to remain solvent, 


The Big Slide of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Farm- 
er, can you feel the price supports on 
which you have so long relied sliding 
out from under you just when you need 
them most? American farmers asked Mr. 
Benson for a fish but were given a 
serpent; they asked for a loaf but were 
handed a stone by the present Republi- 
can administration. ‘The farmers of 
America have asked for 90 percent of 
parity suports, and in the campaign of 
1952 were promised those supports by 
the party now in power. In a speech 
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made by General Eisenhower at Brook. 
ings, S. Dak., during that campaign, we 
find the following statement: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of a 90-percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that, 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity— 
100 percent of parity—with the guaranty 
and the price supports of 90 percent. 


This was not an extemporanecus 
speech but a well thought out appeal for 
farm votes. The above quotation ap. 
peared in the news release handed out 
before the speech by the Republican 
Campaign Committee, as well as in the 
speech itself. 

On July 1 of this year the House of 
Representatives was called upon to re- 
deem that pledge. I doubt that during 
the past 18 years I have been a Member 
of this House that I have ever witnessed 
a more cruel exhibition than that day's 
repudiation of the party pledge and of 
all party members who tried to honor 
it. On that day we saw a coalition of 
those who were determined to pull the 
foundations out from under all price 


supports, repudiate not only their party’s - 


pledge, but also repuidate the only real 
farm leaders their party has produced, 
including Chairman Hops, of the Agri- 
culture Committee. Everyone agreed 
that farm prices were low—too low—yet 
the overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publicans voted for a “flexible” plan, a 
“sliding scale.” Now I ask you, have 
you ever seen anything slide uphill? In 
spite of any explanations or excuses they 
may offer, the Republican leaders de- 
manded and received unwaivering sup- 
port of lower farm prices, and this pro- 
gram does mean lower suports every 
time supports are needed. Let no one 
deceive you. When the country suf- 
fers a widespread disaster like drought, 
production will naturally decrease the 
prices will go up without any supports. 
Farmers do not need price supports 
when production is short—but that is the 
only time this sliding program would 
give 90-percent supports, Farmers need 
supports when the market is low. That 
is exactly when the Republican plan will 
slide right out from under them. Any 
time farm prices start sliding down, Mr. 
Benson’s supports will slide right down 
with them. Reminds me of buying a 
lead life preserver. 

Much of our fuzzy thinking on price 
supports stems from the fact that most 
people do not know or do not remember 
that the great bulk of our losses have 
occurred on commodities which were 
being supported by the very flexible plan 
which the Republicans are now extend- 
ing to all crops. Our greatest losses, 
on potatoes, occurred while the support 
on potatoes was flexible. Supports on 
dairy products were and still are flexible. 
On the other hand, supports on the 
basic commodities have not been flex- 
ible and up until the day the present 
administration came into power had 
not cost the taxpayers one thin dime. 
In fact as of January 1, 1953 the basics 
showed a net profit to the Government 
of $13,011,290. True, Mr. Benson has 
lost more than $100 million on basics dur- 
ing the past 18 months. But about 
fourteen-fifteenths of all price support 
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costs have involved nonbasics—and 
most of his losses have been under flex- 
ible programs. How stupid can we get? 
Here we abandon the cheapest and most 
effective support program we have yet 
devised and substitute a program which 
has proven to be both costly and ineffec- 
tive. Does anyone think flexibles kept 
us from growing excessive surpluses of 
potatoes? ; 

Another widespread fallacy which has 

received general acceptance in recent 
months is the belief that lower farm 
prices would, of themselves,- eliminate 
our surplus problem. A lot of people 
seem to believe if you will but lower the 
price of farm products you will mate- 
rially reduce farm production without 
any governmental controls. Mr. Benson 
points to the evils of large surpluses 
and then, without one scintilla of proof, 
assumes that if we would lower the price 
of our basic commodities we would auto- 
matically reduce our surpluses. There 
never was @ more fallacious conclusion 
presented to the American people. If 
you do not control the production of ag- 
rieultural commodities, lowering the 
price will simply result in the production 
of more and more of the things you do 
not need, until everyone goes broke to- 
vether. 
: Let me illustrate this with the example 
of cotton. In 1937 we produced our larg- 
est cotton crop. At that time we had 
supports of 53 percent of parity. The 
farmers knew their product would 
bring a smaller amount of money per 
unit of production. They reacted as 
farmers always have and always will 
react; they tried to make up in in- 
creased units of production what they 
stood to lose in price. With 53 percent 
supports they grew our largest cotton 
crop. How can anyone seriously believe 
75 percent supports would control pro- 
duction? 

Do not tell the American people you 
will restore the farmer’s freedom if you 
destroy his livelihood. You do not re- 
store anybody’s freedom by making him 
an economic slave. The latest statistics 
show that even now all farmers, includ- 
ing the most prosperous, in our rich 
Texas blacklands’ just barely make 75 
cents per hour for their labor. The Re- 
publican Party wants these farmers to 
work for less than the legal minimum 
wage for industry, and for less than one- 
half of the actual average industrial 
wage, 

The farmer will work in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
to provide for his family. If he has to 
grow twice as much to receive the money 
necessary to pay his obligations, then he 
will attempt to. grow such an amount, 
and our surplus problem is only aggra- 
vated. Of course, the present adminis- 
tration’s program will bring about a re- 
duction of surpluses in time—after it has 

‘upted enough farmers. What 
American wants that kind of produc- 
tion control? 

The Republicans speak of a flexible 
Program as opposed to what they call 
the rigid system which is now in ef- 
fect. Let me point out that we have no 
rigid system, and that just as parity in 


itself is flexible so is 90 percent of parity. 
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Parity is that price for farm products 
which will return to the farmer today 
a buying power comparable to that 
which his production had during the 
base period—generally July 1, 1909, 
through June 31, 1914. In other words, 
parity relates the present value of the 
farmer’s products to the cost of things 
he has to buy. It goes up when farm 
costs go up; it comes down when the 
general level of prices comes down. It 
is not a fixed amount in dollars and 
cents, but is intended to retain a maxi- 
mum degree of stability in farmers’ buy- 
ing power. That's all the “flex” I want 
to see. 

I am of the opinion that agriculture 
is still the basis of our entire economy. 
History has proven that any time we let 
the price of the basic agricultural com- 
modities drop to as low as 75 percent 
of parity, our country has suffered a 
devastating depression. From past ex- 
perience we know that jackrabbit stew 
and other such dishes do not compare 
very favorably with the meals of pros- 
perity we have enjoyed during the past 
20 years of Democratic administration. 
In fact, when the farmer cannot buy 
and a depression comes, it is likely to be 
more difficult to catch a jackrabbit in 
Pittsburgh than in Punkin Center. 
Many of our great labor organizations 
have realized this fact, and I have been 
heartened to see them take a firm stand 
for national prosperity against the 
Eisenhower-Benson policy of creep- 
unemployment. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
principle in connection with the farm 
price support program. I have listened 
to some very tear-jerking speeches about 
“I stand above petty politics” and “I 
base my stand on principle,” and “I am 
for 75 or 8244 percent of parity sup- 
ports because it would be wrong in prin- 
ciple to get 90 percent.” 

Now let us be sensible. What is the 
difference in principle between 90 and 
75 percent? It is merely a question of 
arithmetic. True, it is a matter of tre- 
mendously important economics, but 
there is no principle involved in the 
choice of figures. It is pure hogwash 
to tell the American people that the level 
of support is a matter of principle. 

I think it is a sound principle to give 
price supports to the American farmer 
when he cooperates by accepting con- 
trols to bring his production in balance 
with consumptive demands. I think such 
supports should be high enough to keep 
the farmers’ children in shoes, and 
maybe to invite Santa Claus to visit the 
farm home at Christmas. I am for that 
principle. The Democratic Party, and 
19 idependent acting Republican Con- 
gressmen are for that principle. 

Why should we accept 8214 percent 
of parity next year? Why should we 
accept 75 percent of parity the follow- 
ing year? ‘The proponents of the ad- 
ministration have not told us. They 
have talked in generalities about the 
evils of the present program. They have 
talked about the immorality of 90-per- 
cent supports. The freedom about 
which Mr. Benson talks will not be re- 
stored by this cut in farm income, be- 
cause even Mr. Benson admits we will 
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have to maintain exactly the same con- 
trols which we have today. We will still 
have acreage allotments. We will still 
have marketing quotas. We will still 
have surpluses. We will still spend tax 
money to move these surpluses: but we 
will have less tax money because there 
will be less income. We will retain every 
evil, but we will lose most of the bene- 
fits of the present program. 

We will not get lower prices for the 
consumer. The producer of basic com- 
modities always gets a very small part 
of the consumer’s dollar: about 2% cents 
out of a 17-cent loaf of bread, about two 
bits out of a $3.99 shirt, possibly half 
a cent out of a 2l-cent box of corn- 
flakes. Actually, the price of wheat has 
dropped 10 to 15 percent since this ad- 
ministration came into office, but the 
price of bread has gone up by a like per- 
centage. If Mr. Benson is able to cut 
the farmer’s price of corn by 25 cents per 
bushel, how much do you believe that 
will reduce the price of grits? The only 
reduction in the price of food will be 
the result of lessened consumer buying 
power, as unemployment increases. 

In the final analysis, you get neither 
a reduction of surpluses nor an increase 
in freedom for the farmer. You get 
neither lower prices to consumers nor 
any saving to the taxpayer. The only 
thing you do get is less income for the 
farmer, less buying power in farm areas, 
and a lesser degree of prosperity 
throughout the entire country. This Re- 
publican plan for flexible supports is 
nothing more than the revival and ex- 
pansion of a system which has already 
failed. It proposes that you burn the 
house down because you cannot afford 
a new living room carpet, and that you 
move the family out and live under the 
trees. I think we had better remember 
that those trees will shed their leaves, 
come winter. 





Priest Rapids Mess Good for a Chackle 
Says Wenatchee World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials. The first is from the Wenatchee 
Daily World of July 28, 1954, and the 
second from the Grand Coulee Star of 
July 29, 1954. . 

Both editorials comment on the con- 
troversy which has developed over con- 
struction of Priest Rapids Dam. As of 
the date the editorials were written, the 
State power commission was in competi- 
tion with Grant County public utility 
district to become the licensee. Both 
editorials deplore the fact that the State 
commission has seen fit to take action 
which may cause a delay in getting this 
project under construction. 

Under legislation recently passed by 
Congress, the so-called “local interests” 
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have only 2 years in which to apply for 
a license. If the public power agencies 
in the State of Washington start fight- 
ing among themselves, the 2-year period 
may well elapse with no action being 
taken. 

There is an additional comment in the 
Wenatchee editorial which I call to the 
Senate’s attention, as follows: 

If you take water and run it through & 
pipe for drinking purposes, it’s real Ameri- 
canism. If you run the same water through 
a pipe and raise crops with it, that’s fine, 
too. But if you run the same water through 
a pipe to turn a wheel by which you can 
make electricity, it’s “socialism.” 

Silly, isn’t it? 

We hope the power commission can laugh 
at its own predicament. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wenatchee Daily World of 
July 28, 1954] 
Priest Rapips Mess Goop ror A CHUCKLE 

With two hearings scheduled for the next 
month, the question as to whether Grant 
County Public Utility District or similar 
public organizations should build the Priest 
Rapids Dam on the Columbia River or 
whether the new Washington State Power 
Commission should construct it ought to be 
well aired. 

A lot of questions will undoubtedly be 
asked at the July 30 meeting of the com- 
mission in Seattle and at the August 20 
meeting of the public utility district in 
Ephrata. But there’s one inquiry, which, if 
we were taking the stand for the power 
commission, we'd hate to have asked. 

We'd be awfully embarrassed, 

It’s this: 

Why are the forces who have been shouting 
creeping socialism each time the Federal 
Government attempts a new power project 
or each time a public group seeks to expand 
its service through democratic process, now 
suddenly, hurriedly and enthusiastically 
embracing socialism by putting the State in 
the power business? 

We get a real chuckle out of the commis- 
sion rushing pellmell into the socialistic 
public power field, calling a secret meeting 
and doing other hurry-up behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering, to keep Grant County Public 
Utility District from going socialistic and 
building Priest Rapids Dam before the com- 
mission can. 

Of course, we don’t look upon development 
of waterpower resources by the people as 
anything but the healthiest kind of democ- 
racy, just as is the formation of irrigation 
districts and cooperative groups. 

This hollering of socialism also provides 
us with a laugh in another instance. 

Hells Canyon Dam, a project as fine as 
Grand Coulee Dam, has been called every- 
thing in the book, but the most frequently 
heard charge is that it’s socialistic. 

Now we find the people who've been saying 
this, including the Governor of Idaho, ad- 
vocating another dam in the same stretch 
of the river, known as Mountain Sheep. (It 
Just so happens that it doesn’t interfere 
with Idaho Power Company’s three-small- 
dam plan of partial river development.) | 

Thus, you see socialism is a geographic 
thing, too. At Hells Canyon, a Federal dam 
is socialism. A similar dam 60 miles down- 
stream at Mountain Sheep site is nothing 
to worry about. j 
te en eee EE Se ae 
this: 

If you take water and run it through a 
pipe for drinking purposes, it’s real Ameri- 
ecanism. If you run the same water through 
@ pipe and raise crops with it, that’s fine, 
too. But if you run the same water through 
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a pipe to turn a wheel by which you can 
make electricity, it’s socialism. 

Silly, isn’t it? 

We hope the power commission can laugh 
at its own predicament. 


[From the Grand Coulee Star of July 29, 
1954] 
Power COMMISSION OvuT OF BOUNDS IN INTER- 
FERENCE WITH PRIEST RaPpips DaM 


It is deplorable that the State of Washing- 
ton which is so heavily dependent upon pub- 
lic power has a State administration which 
consistently endeavors with marked success 
to foul up the development of new projects 
which could greatly benefit industrial 
growth. 

The latest blunder has been pulled by the 
State power commission which is sticking 
its unwanted nose into the Grant County 
Public Utility District planned development 
of the Priest Rapids site on the Columbia 
River. The State body’s action in filing for 
a temporary permit to construct the dam is 
clear out of line. 

The public utility district has done all of 
the preliminary planning to date, even to 
the point of getting the necessary legislation 
through Congress. Now the State body steps 
in and through its action may delay the proj- 
ect indefinitely. This looks like a “sour 
grapes” action more than anything else and 
much bitter feeling is going to result. 

The State power commission, which was 
originally slated to be something of an ad- 
visory group and not a dam-building agency, 
could very well pick out-some other site and 
promote a project of its own inception. In- 
stead, this group sits back and lets another 
agency lay all of the groundwork and then 
enters the scene to stir up unnecessary delay 
and dissention. 

This is an excellent example of the type of 
leadership this State enjoys in the field of 
public power. If as much effort and State 
finances had been used by the State adminis- 
eration to discover and promote an original 
power project as was squandered in opposing 
Hells Canyon, for instance, there could con- 
ceivably be another development of this 
type underway. The Ice Harbor project 
would be a dandy for the State to build if 
it is sincerely interested in promoting power 
dams. On the basis of the record to date, 
we are frankly dubious of the commission's 
value toward development of the State’s re- 
sources, 





Hate Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the closing days of the 
session a report on the subject of hate 
mail from the Postmaster General was 
received by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. This report resulted from the initia- 
tive of our colleague, Representative 
Jacos K. Javits, of New York, who has 
filed a resolution requesting it. 
| There is general aversion in this coun- 
try to certain willful purveyors of false- 
hood concerning racial and religious 
groups whose one object seems to be to 
divide class against class and group 
against group, and hold up to contempt 
the ideals of liberty, equality before the 
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law, and brotherly human consideration 
which have been foundation stones of 
our American civilization since the days 
of our Founding Fathers. 

This type of propaganda is bad enough 
during ordinary times; but it is unbear- 
able during a period of cold war when 
cunning adversaries are seeking every 
means to infiltrate, subvert, and divide 
the American people. 

The time has come to find a way of 
curbing this evil. That must be done 
without encroaching upon time-honored 
American freedoms granted by the Bil] 
of Rights, and particularly freedom of 
the press. Here is another example 
where purveyors of division use the cloak 
of American constitutional freedom in 
order to undermine those very freedoms, 
Constitutional protections were never 
intended to serve as a cloak for such ac- 
tivities. A way must be found within 
the framework of the Constitution to put 
some limit on this type of activity, and I 
believe it can be. 

Existing law is inadequate to restrain 
this menace. That fact was spelled out 
in detail in the above-mentioned report 
from the Postmaster General. He said: 

The Congress has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be transmitted 
through the mails. * * * Section 1717 of 
title 18, United States Code, provides that cir- 
culars, postcards, prints, newspapers, etc., 
which contain matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection, or forceful resistance 
to any law of the United States are nonmail- 
able. This same section also provides that 
matter in violation of a number of other sec- 
tions of title 18 is likewise nonmail- 
able. * * * It should be noted, however, 
that these sections do not expressly provide 
for the exclusion from the United States 
mails of matter attacking a particular re- 
ligion, religious group, or race. * * * It is, 
of course, regretted that the postal facilities 
are employed for the dissemination of mate- 
rial of this type. However, in the absence of 
authority to exclude it, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has no alternative but to accept the 
material and deliver it to destination. 


This report from the Postemaster 
General came too late in the session to 
make possible the drafting and mature 
consideration and enactment of legis- 
lation at the present session. However, 
this deficiency in our laws must be rem- 
edied, and I have therefore filed a bill 
which, during the adjournment of Con- 
gress, will be available to Members and 
to the many persons and organizations 
interested in this subject. 

It is clear that there are principles of 
law which can be relied upon to provide 
some measure of remedy to the intoler- 
able abuse above referred to. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
many times held that even freedom of 
speech is not unlimited. 

The most frequently cited limitation 
was that voiced by Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when he pointed out 
that freedom of speech could not be 
construed so as to permit a prankster to 
shout “fire” while sitting in a crowded 
theater. Even more to the point is the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Beau- 
harnais v. Illinois (343 U. S., p. 250), in 
which it upheld the provisions of an Illi- 
nois statute making it a crime to exhibit 
in any. public place any publication 
which “portrays depravity, criminality, 
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unchastity, or lack of virtue of a class of 
citizens, of any race, color, creed, or re- 
jigion” which “exposes the citizens of 
any race, color, creed, or religion to 
contempt, derision or obloquy.” 

In the chapter of the Criminal Code 
dealing with postal crimes and nonmail- 
able matter, there is a catchall provision 
making letters and writings nonmailable 
which are used in the commission of 
other crimes which are there listed. The 
dissemination of hate mail during these 
days of the cold war might properly be 
attacked as an attempt at sabotage or 
subversion; and a provision might be in- 
serted in the chapter dealing with that 
subject, and then included in the above- 
mentioned list. However, in view of the 
difficult constitutional questions in- 
volved, it seemed better, at least for the 
time being, to limit the remedial provi- 
sions to one making the dissemination o 
such material nonmailable. . 


The bill which I am filing was drafted 
along the above lines and reads as fol- 
lows: 

A bill to amend section 1717 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to make non- 
mailable certain defamatory and other 
matter 
That section 1717 of title 18 of the United 

States Code is hereby amended by relettering 

subsections (b) and (c) thereof as (c) and 

(d), respectively, and by inserting after sub- 

section (a) of such section a new subsection 

as follows: , 

“(b) Any written or printed matter or 
thing upon which is written, printed, or 
otherwise impressed any epithet, term, or 
language of libelous, scurrilous, defamatory, 
or threatening character as regards an indi- 
vidual or religious or racial group, or calcu- 
lated by the manner or style of display and 
obviously intended to reflect indecently and 
injuriously upon the character or conduct 
of another or which portrays depravity, crim- 
inality, unchastity, or lack of virtue of a 
class of citizens of any race, color, creed, or 
religion, or which exposes the citizens of any 
race, color, creed, or religion to contempt, 
derision, or obloquy is nonmailable matter, 
and shall not be conveyed in the mails, nor 
delivered from any post office, nor by any 
letter carrier, and shall be withdrawn from 
the mails under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe.” 





Labor Department Employee Wins Robert 
B. Irwin Memorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert the following article contained 
in the publication Performance: The 
Story of the Handicapped, concerning 
Miss Louise McGuire, veteran handi- 
capped-worker specialist in the United 
States Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts. Miss Mc- 

is a resident of my congressional 
district and has rendered outstanding 
service to our Federal Government. 
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Labor DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE Wins ROBERT B. 
Irwin MEMoRIAL AWARD 


In recognition of outstanding accomplish- 
ments through many years service in behalf 
of blind workers, the National Industries for 
the Blind has presented the Robert B. Irwin 
Memorial Award to Miss Louise McGuire, 
veteran handicapped-worker specialist in 
the United States Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. She also represents the Wage and 
Hour Administrator in connection with Pres- 
ident’s committee activities. 

The objective of the National Industries 
for the Blind is to provide work for the blind 
and to standardize and market blind-made 
products on a nonprofit basis. Its vice pres- 
ident, Peter J. Salmon, and Miss Roberta 
Townsend, chairman of the Workshop on 
Industrial Homework, made the presentation 
on behalf of President William Ziegler, Jr., 
at a banquet May 20 at the Burlington Ho- 
tel in Washington. 

The award citation of Miss McGuire re- 
cites in part, “In affectionate appreciation 
and grateful recognition and in tribute to a 
long and distinguished career of service to 
mankind, both here and abroad * * *.” It 
describes Miss McGuire as one, “Who, with 
patience, fairness, and enthusiasm, has 
worked toward better understanding and 
application of the Federal labor laws as they 
affect the workshops for the blind * * *.” 
It was the first time the award has been 
made to an individual. 


AWARD IN MEMORY OF PIONEER WORKER FOR THE 
BLIND 


The memorial award of the National In- 
dustries for the Blind was established in 
memory of the late Robert B. Irwin who, with 
Helen Keller, pioneered in developing useful 
activities for the blind and in educating em- 
Ployers and the public generally to their 
needs and capabilities for gainful employ- 
ment. 

Last March 4, Miss McGuire received the 
Labor Department’s distinguished service 
award from Secretary James P. Mitchell, for 
her notable and devoted leadership over 
many years in raising the labor standards 
and working conditions of the handicapped 
workers throughout the country. 

Not so long ago, her friends in the Depart- 
ment noticed Miss McGuire’s arm bandaged 
up in a sturdy cast. She had been in an 
auto accident while on Government busi- 
ness. Louise was philosophical about her 
injury. “With all my years of working on 
problems of the handicapped, I really knew 
for the first time how it feels to do a job 
when you have a physical disability. For- 
tunately, mine was temporary. Some people 
have lived for years under disabilities. We 
want to make sure these folks have what 
they need and want—opportunities for em- 
ployment.” 

Joining the Wage and Hour Division at 
its inception in 1938, Miss McGuire has been 
primarily responsible for developing regula- 
tions dealing with wage rates and other 
benefits for handicapped workers under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

As secretary of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator’s Advisory Committee on Sheltered 
Workshops, Miss McGuire has been highly 
successful in obtaining voluntary compli- 
ance with Fair Labor Standards Act provi- 
sions on the part of sheltered workshops. 
National leaders in this field have attested 
to the valuable effect of the act on the wage 
status of both clients and employees of 
charitable nonprofit agencies, and have rec- 
ognized how Miss McGuire has aided in se- 
curing understanding of the law. 

Always interested in ways of advancing the 
welfare of the handicapped, Miss McGuire 
has prepared statements about wage and 
hour and other workshop standards for the 
use of many charitable and religious or- 
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ganizations. The ILO, at a meeting of United 
Nations agencies, acclaimed as an outstand- 
ingly useful document, & Handbook on Shel- 
tered Workshops, which she edited. 

Her advice and consultation services have 
become more and more in demand. Fre- 
quently called on to address local and na- 
tional organizations, her participation is also 
sought in conferences on various social proby 
lems, 





What Should We Do With Our 
Agricultural Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What Should We Do With Our 
Agricultural Surplus?” written by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesOta [Mr. THYE] and published in the 
summer 1954 issue of the Heartland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat SHOvLD WE Do WITH Our 
AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS? 


(By Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, of Minnesota)? 


What to do about our surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities is one of our most im- 
portant domestic problems. 

In a real sense the surplus problem ifs the 
farm problem, for no program we set up for 
agriculture will serve satisfactorily during 
peace years unless it includes a sound ap- 
proach to managing and handling surpluses 
when they occur. 

These surpluses are, of course, the amounts 
of food and fiber produced on the farms of 
America which are in excess of markets avail- 
able in any given year, at prices accepted 
as reasonable and just in this country. It 
could well be argued whether we have any 
surpluses at all when considered in the light 
of the needs of our own growing populations 
or the fact that over one-half of the people 
of the world are living on the edge of star- 
vation and suffering from malnutrition 
diseases. 

And yet we cannot escape the fact that 
we will soon have $6 billion worth of sur- 
plus foods an¢@;fibers in Government storage 
which are feeding and clothing no one, 








2United States Senator Enpwarp J. Tuyrr, 
of Minnesota, was Governor of his State from 
1943 to 1947, when he began his service in 
the Senate. He was reelected for a second 
6-year term in 1952 by the largest total vote 
ever given a candidate for the Senate in 
Minnesota. Ep Ture, as he is best known 
to his constituents, has operated his own 
farm near Northfield, Minn., since 1922, and 
he still runs this farm of nearly 600 acres 
with hired help while devoting full time to 
his senatorial duties. Before being elected 
lieutenant governor of Minnesota in 1942, he 
had served for 4 years as deputy State com-, 
missioner of agriculture. In the Senate he 
has been a leading member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. He is also 
a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and chairman of the Committee on 
Small Business. He was one of the early 
advocates and a consistent supporter of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 
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It must be perfectly evident to anyone 
looking at the tremendous inventories of 
Government-owned farm products that we 
have not found the solution. With all our 
know-how in industry, in commerce, and in 
distribution, must we stand helpless in the 
presence of this problem? I do not think so. 

Much depends on how we approach this 
problem. Surely in our great inland States, 
which constitute the heartland of Ameri- 
ca, there can never be an acceptance of the 
idea of scarcity for we know that an abund- 
ant productior. is not only the natural course 
of a sound agricultural economy, but one of 
the greatest sources of the Nation’s strength. 

We must always have sufficient plantings 
of food and fiber to meet our needs. It is 
inevitable that in some years, when all fac- 
tors are favorable, including such an un- 
certain one as the weather, there will be 
surpluses. We must not allow the propor- 
tionately small surpluses of our Nation’s 
farm economy to bring about a recession for 
our farmers. That is a major reason why I 
have advocated the need of dealing effec- 
tively with our surplus problem before we 
undertake to make drastic changes in the 
level of farm-price supports. It is such a 
well-established fact as to scarely need any 
restatement that if agriculture does not 
share fairly in the national income, or if the 
farmers suffer a depression, every other seg- 
ment of the economy will sooner or later 
experience the same adversity. 

Some of our best farm economists have 
said that the nature of the farm business, 
our superb soil resources, and our present 
stage of development in the world make farm 
surpluses for many years to come not only 
inevitable, but highly desirable. In fact, 
these surpluses can well be one of our great- 
est blessings. 

If we look to the future we realize that 
there will be a need not for less but for 
greater production of food and fiber on our 
farms. Our prospective growth of popula- 
tion for the next quarter of a century is 
for an average of around 1.6 million a year, 
so that by 1975 we probably will have a na- 
tional population of possibly 190 million, or 
40 million more people than we now have. 

We have used about 360 million acres of 
cropland each year since 1920, when we 
had approximately 4 acres of crops per capi- 
ta. We have now 2.7 acres due to the 
growth of population. Yet during this pe- 
riod we have actually increased our total 
farm output by more than our population’s 
grown—a feat unparallelled in the agricul- 
tural history of the world. 

By 1975 we shall probably have to feed 
our people around 2.2 acres of cropland 
per capita. This would mean that yields 
per acre would need to be increased about 
one-fourth, and we would require a greater 
relative increase in output from livestock 
and pastures. This will seriously strain our 
capacity to expand production to equal the 
population’s expansion—to say nothing of 
dietary improvement. 

It is of no comfort today, when surpluses 
tend to overfiow all reasonable storage ca- 
pacity and we have yet to implement the 
solutions, to observe that 20 years from now 


As we consider our immediate surplus 
problem, we must not forget that our Amer- 
ican farmers brought production to a high 
level during the war period to meet the 
needs of this country and its allies for food 
and fiber that were essential to winning the 
war. We must not forget that it was at 
the Government's urging and 
ment that a high level of production was 


maintained during the more recent defense 
build-up. Farming is by nature an industry, 
quite unlike manufacturing, where it is not 
possible to control or balance the units of 
production except over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

It was only last fall, during the planting 
season of winter wheat, that the Govern- 
ment took steps to provide for acreage al- 
lotments for wheat, a program in which 
farmers by direct vote agreed to cooperate 
in order to reduce the surplus in this basic 
crop. It was only this past spring that simi- 
lar programs for corn and cotton, two other 
basic crops, were inaugurated. 

I do not regard acreage allotments as the 
final solution of the problem. They are at 
best a temporary expedient, but I believe 
they must be undertaken at this time in our 
effort to bring our surpluses into manage- 
able proportions. And, as I have said, these 
arrangements must be coupled with a sound 
program for use of diverted acres that will 
provide for soil-building practices and that 
will avoid production of crops tending to 
create new surpluses in other commodities. 

We have been regrettably slow in working 
out an effective program along these lines, 
for obviously here is a place where the Gov- 
ernmerit must take the lead although the 
willing support and cooperation of the farm- 
ers themselves are essential to make the pro- 
gram work. 

Other steps which represent parts of the 
solution involve a program of larger use of 
these cammodities to improve the nutrition- 
al standards of the American people, to pro- 
vide for increased distribution in welfare 
programs considering the needs of certain 
low-income groups, and to enlarge the ben- 
efits of the school-lunch program. 

Up to this time we have certainly not 
made sufficient distribution of such surplus 
food on hand as dairy products, considering 
the need in certain lower-income groups or 
the objectives of the school-lunch program. 

In a single year the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service inventories have grown to a total 
of 270.6 million pounds of butter, 282 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese, and 469.6 million 
pounds of nonfat milk solids. 

Yet for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1953, 
only 22.3 million pounds of butter went into 
the food-distribution program, 8 million 
pounds to institutions, and only 03 million 
pounds for welfare purposes, including dis- 
tribution to needy Indian people. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
up the butter-distribution program for the 
present fiscal year to a total of 61 million 
pounds. It can be accelerated, not only for 
the good of agriculture but for the good of 
our people. If the distribution program is 
too cumbersome and restricted, other sound 
methods should be employed that will make 
these food products available to people who 
cannot afford to buy them on the market. 

There is, moreover, a place for industry- 
financed sales promotions. Per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products, for example, has 
dropped, although the dairy producer has one 
of the greatest foods that could be offered 
on the market. Fluid milk contains natural 
milk sugars and calcium that are essential 
in one’s diet. The surpluses in dairy prod- 
ucts would vanish if we undertook a real 
selling program in this country of this highly 
nutritive food. 

In addition there are three foreign chan- 
nels for use of surpluses in farm production 
in this country; namely, (1) normal com- 
mercial export markets, (2) sale of surpluses 
outside of these channels with acceptance of 
local currency for reinvestment in the pur- 
chasing countries, and (3) distribution of 
surpluses largely through church relief or- 
ganizations, refugee organizations, and other 
nonprofit agencies. 

Congress has recently had under consid- 
eration provisions of an act to increase the 
consumption of our agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries. This legislation 
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declares it to be the policy of the Congres 
that this greater dissemination of abundang 
shall be managed to expand internationg 
trade, to promote the economic Stability o¢ 
American agriculture and the national we). 
fare, and to further the foreign policy of ths 
United States. It authorizes the use of 81 
billion over the next 3 years to broaden the 
program for sale of food and fiber for the 
local currencies of other nations, and a pro. 
gram of barter for strategic materials neeqeq 
by the United States. 

It permits the President, to the extent oy 
$300 million in 3 years ahead, to furnish 
emergency assistance on behalf of the people 
of the United States to friendly peoples y 
other nations, to meet famine and Other 
urgent relief requirements. It makes com. 
modities available for relief distribution 
abroad by private nonprofit welfare organi. 
zations. It expands the availability of foog 
for needy persons in the United States, for 
the schooi lunch program, and for other non. 
profit uses. 

This 3-year program is essentially a good 
one. In permitting exchange of commoditie 
now in Government storage for foreign cur. 
rency, goods, or services, the act provides 5 
means’ by which we can acquire additional 
strategic materials, defray part of the cost 
of our military base construction program 
abroad or meet other overseas commitments, 

I believe there is a most constructive op. 
portunity also for use of some of our sur- 
pluses for distribution among the needy peo- 
ple of our friends and allies, including such 
distribution by voluntary agencies which are 
well equipped to do the job on a basis that 
will give a° maximum of benefit to persons 
who really need this help. 

There have, been occasions when gifts of 
food under crisis conditions have been proved 
& most effective stroke of diplomacy. Dis- 
tribution of food packages in West Berlin and 
and the shipment of wheat to Pakistan are 
examples of generosity fully rewarded by 
payment in good will. 

All of these steps which I have enumerated 
are essential in dealing with our surplus 
problem. It is apparent that the high fixed 
cost nature of the farm business and the un- 
certainties and hazards of farming make the 
effort for full production not only logical but 
necessary. Also, the rapid improvement of 
our knowledge, methods, and machinery in- 
sures a continued rapid increase in our pro- 
ductivity per man, per acre, and per head of 
livestock. 

Vexing and troublesome though the result 
may seem to be, this is the American way. 
And so, until our population catches up, 
there will be surpluses. If we are wise and if 
we are forthright in our planning we will be 
able to manage them. 

In the final analysis, this abundant pro- 
duction could well be the most powerful 
weapon of peace ever given to a nation. Let 
us use the surpluses to help feed hungry 
people, to help them gain strength so they 
can themselves become more productive. Let 
us use them as a far more potent destroye 
of communism than is the hydrogen bomb, 
for communism has no greater ally than 
hunger, and democracy and freedom have 10 
greater ally than a well-nourished people. 

If these surpluses are allowed to waste, of 
are dumped onto the world markets to break 
normal markets, great discredit and ill will 
to us will be the result. On the other hand, 
if these surpluses are used to relieve hunger, 
to increase productivity and trade, and t 
establish new future demands without inter 
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Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—VIII 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the 2d session of the 83d Con- 


gress. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments, but the report 
does include all rollcall votes, all quorum 
calls, and my votes on some other meas- 
ures on which there was no record taken, 
but which I believe are of importance 
and concern to the people of my district. 
The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place and in concise form infor- 
mation which is scattered through some 
14,000 pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. It also contains information which 
is not available from any public record 
but which I feel should be made avail- 
able to the people. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purposes of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
Scribe the legislation completely or to 
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elaborate upon the issues involved. I 
believe this word of caution is advisable, 
in view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which un- 
fortunately do not always reflect the 
nature or true purpose of the legislation. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to furnish 
more complete information concerning 
any particular bill, as well as a summary 
of the issues involved and the reasons for 
my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the Ist session of the 
80th Congress. This is the eighth report 
of my voting and attendance record. 
These eight reports show how I voted 
on 1,252 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 























































Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, 8th District, Wisconsin (88d Cong., 2d sess.) ~ 
Roll 
call| Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 
1954 
21.22. ene no ee ees ns. ss hia tiealeipeomeinensbnodastenin Present, 
9 | Jem, “301 Sa ae ei caus IE ti Ne LE NA EAD OOO EET TIE LA AE NITIES Present. 
| . R. 5337, providing for the establishment of a United States Air Force Academy: 
3| Jan. 21 On passage. (Passed, 329 to 36)_........_.___- oss ek stroll isir 2% cobs mena phe ARIE nee ios clbcatneneicanedaiped eategdaetdabetnaanaiaiicniaatag eniniliaiiesis Nay. 
H. J. Res. 358, to discharge indebtedness of Commodity Credit Corporation: 
4} Jan. 27 On passage. (Passed, 323 to 27)... ._- : : Scnceatal sa ing aa lene Ald eset thisislihn amine ahha ea bmnire ne cdmenbiniban aie Yea.- 
| H. R. 7209, continuing the effectiveness 0. the Missing Persons Act until July 1, 1955, allowing the continued pay and allowances o. servicemen 
missing in Korea: 
_ On passage. (Passed, voice vote) Yea. 
5| Feb. 2] Quorum call Present 
6| Feb. 3 |.---- Maviincebnesnesee Present 
7| Feb. 3 Present 
8| Feb. 4 Present 
9| Feb. 4 eamaeal OS SRSA FC 
H. R. 3300, authorizing the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, under direction of the Secretary of the Army, to divert water 
from Lake Michigan into Illinois Waterway’ 
1: Mba twd On amendment designed to prevent additional diversion of water until survey of lake levels had been completed by Corps of Engineers and | Yea. 
submitted to Congress, (Rejected, 177 to 202.) 
N a ee ee OO: CRUE NURG ROGGE Dc at ne eiie ibaa adie mnohon sen tpeehbessbehiouskennedaconsnonnes Yea. 
do... On passage. (Passed, voice vote)_..........-.--.-. Nay. 
90 | Who, 00 7: Ginn Present. 
13 G0... dune aaa. Present. 
H. R. 4646, providing for the exchange of certain public and private lands in order to prevent Federal lands acquisition from interfering with 
sustained-vield timber operations: 
15 |:. .do..... en en es CAO, ay EE "ds cc auiecsadbeghanpien aeimud pn reaheanorsageanegituean reeutesenedsageionssces Nay. 
16| Feb. 18 | Quorum gall_._........-....- bah A" LDA Lt Moet eae. a) Se See rw pememneecedeadasceh UNNEs 
H. Res. 400, to provide funds for the operation of the Committee on Un-American Activities: J 
17 | Feb. 25 NT eee nn ene en nnn ee nen an ee a i ca deatmagnesdaanasatnnianhit Yea. 
18 | Mar. 1 Ge has Present. 
19 do. .... Jaou do... Present. 
2} Mar.2 j...:- ie ae ae De Present, 
| H. J. Res. 355, relating to supplying of agricultural 
106 tae! On motion to recommit. (Rejected, 156 to 250) Nay. 
| do. On passage. (Passed, voice vote) Yea. 
22 |...do_...| Quorum call Present 
3 db... Seca Mt ee ae Present 
96] Mar. 4 $e.) i eats eee ok ok Foe ee se Nee ee ie tee ngeinaicinatelidiets ened Present. 
H. R. 8067, making appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, and the United States Information Agency, for fiscal 
1955: ; 
25| Mar. 5 On an amendment to increase funds for subsidies to air carriers from $23,000,000 to $40,000,000. Adopted, 265 to 105)_.------------------- Nay. 
ay ee On Gaaseee. - Cassels Vole VOU eos. a Ss pds nl nce ene cece nerncentoweees es siete dihiet anhalt sennwantiedhetieaneeeten Yea. 
20 | ler. 6 1 eee ee a on cau tetiainialsie wacknaccne thet taibadinanr-satheanwnduentsrsnaraa=] SNONMts 
H. R. 8127, amending and supplementing the Federal-Aid Road Act to authorize appropriations for continuing the construction of highways: i 
Ce ers On passage. (Passed, voice vote).________- Boag eas 3 : byes Fike J acisiemione ial ae --| Yey 
H. R. 8149, authorizing further Federal assistance to the States for surveying the need for diagnestic or treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabilitation facilities, and for nursing homes, and to provide assistance in construction of such facilities 
through grants to public and nonprofit agencies: 
Mar. 9 Ce ee ee eee ncn a ion actiisaibemacagadstpencpubidinaepnanronnshinaetene nnoenbbsagwensss Nay. 
27 | Mar. 10 | Quorum ¢all____. Bue Chem gt Cas wn vy Bde tue gkbetnre Weubcennsstudversithitnacegibeccrnnniakektrebasascsaueenimenndinetesasisnes Present. 
. R. 8224, reducing and extending certain excise taxes: r 
2% |...do.... On motion to recommit, with instructions to remove taxes on admissions of 50 cents or less. (Rejected, 200 to 213.)..--...-------------- Nay. 
29 |...do.__. Ne ee ene ee eee on eee sme tiaianetcnnreyagcqsanonsonseenminanenceinnseoeseesonscon= Yea. 
30 | Mar. 11 | Quorum call_................-......- Present. 
31} Mar. 15 }..... Botts Present. 
$2 |...do._ _.| cca Present. 
98.) Mar. 19 7. ee Ce aL Rane eas oe a as ae ite a wtotemoamnediditiemisenemimnmneiine Present. 
H. R. 8300, revising the internal revenue laws: . ; . 4 ae p ‘ 
#4 | Mar, 18 On motion to recommit with instructions to increase personal exemptions and eliminate section dealing with double taxation of dividends. Nay. 
35 4 oo 204 to 210.) Yea 
a. 5 ae) sage. : de a denen ete Rel iibaphabanorehastembmanees . 
36 | Mar. 22 Questa ou ee Present. 
t..0e. fcc ee ee Present. 
38 | Mar. 23 |_.... do... Present, 
39 | Mar, 24 |..__. Rae tA tak ne enn ea omenveceqenencascaneia Present. 
a H., R. 8152, extending for one year, until June 30, 1955, the Veterans Administration’s direct loan program for VA homes and farmhouses: Yes. 
ea assage. 
| Mar, 29 Te ee ses a ee ee ao ndinnnentiiegbanduetsosevactineny .-| Present. 
s . R. 8224, reducing and extending certain excise taxes: Ye 
#1 | Mar. 30 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 395-1.) _..-.- 2-2-2 41-02-22 ene ence nen nnn nen nn nnn n nen een n nn nnn een n nnn ee nn nee | 5 
42) Mar, 31 Ne enna nee ee hs caaihh tea cidhlals el lili ansrenhnepronenonerecenewimonseneainsagnogaite Present. 
. R. 8583 ropriating funds for various independent offices for fiscal 1955: ; 
43). do. _ On enolase te remanent with instructions to aan language preventing FNMA from liquidating mortgages. (Rejected, 180 to 214.)--..- Nay. 
Mar. 31 On passage. (Pabsed, voice vote.) -..2 2-2... nn 8 nn nnn cece sense bean nnn new ee ewe n enn enn enn nen e come nc ese eecenene Yea. 
“) Apr. 1 Quorum call Present. 
Sl Apr, 2 |... tae ie ie adh tas an apiniledeledeo eka van eiberce nga hg rarer ae eseeprenyecnn scones eiishamuinatuibaceibemaiacd Present. 





re 
- 
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' it ce | 
Roll - . ' 
call| Date Measure, question, and result Vote | 
No. ' 
lS. Ce - 
195 ; 
Apr. , 2 | H. R. 7839, aiding in the provision and improvement of housing, the elimination and prevention of slums, and the conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities: : 
46 |__.do_._- On motion to recommit with instructions to provide 35,000 public housing units each year for 4 years. (Rejected, 176 to 211.).--..-.._- Nay. 
47 |__.do..- On passage. (Passed, 352 to 46.)...-.----------------- oe enn n nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nn nnn n nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nen en enn nner nner nee sennee- Yea. 
48} Apr. 5 | Quorum call_....-..-- Present 
4 Age. 8 1. ~~ -BO~ ccnni.ccwencccce= Present 
50) Apr. 8 do. _. ~-------==~ Present. 
H. R. 8649, authorizing the admis 
gations: 7 é : ss 
51 | Apr. 8 On amendment requiring a court order in order to make wiretap evidence admissible. (Passed, 221 to 166.) --.- Nay. 
52 deo__. On passage. (Passed, 379 to 10.) .-.—--------------- 22-0 nn oe neon enon nnn nn nnn enna nnn ene nnn eee nee eeee ee Yea. 
53 | Apr. 12 | Quorum call. _.......-.------------------ Present 
& | Apr. 14 Doonan ee eke n ence cc eee w nsec ccccenssatnsesdcccecccesonsesedeseseeneekeoseene chesedensatcenes seb ce ene snscenccse~ se nsh ccerercence== Present 


H. R. 303, transferring the administration of health services for Indians and the operation of Indian hospitals to the United States Public 
Health Service, now under the Department of Interior and Bureau of Indian Affairs: 




















| 
| Apr. 2% On passage. (Passed, voice vote)_-...-------.-------------------------------- ~~ - 2-20-22 2-2 - one nn nnn nnn nnn erence nnne nen anneneeees- Yea. 
55 | Ape. 27 | Quorum call She dees -adcdbsncwncsecoconpepbatuicegsecsneteeseebere wnsecensessae ees ssamnodedswersesupsecene nas teciabaewbcesinesshtubumeno- Present. 
| H. R. 7397, amending the Public Health Grant-in-Aid Act by consolidating and simplifying the several public health grant-in-aid programs 
for assisting States and local communities in providing necessary public health services: 
6.23 On passage. (Passed, voice vote). Yea. 
8 | Apr. 28 | Quorum call. -.............----------- Present, 
57 | Apr. 29 |.-...do__-. ethos iin nep nes tte tite Sinaia ian nttaiiiials ial Present 
H. R. 8873, appropriating funds for the Defense Department for fiscal 1 
58 |...do_...| On passage. (Passed, 377 to 0) Yea. 
53 i May § 1) Quorum call . . nnccccccdecnccsccceccesesss Present 
60 do__._! do SS ae Present 
61 | May 6) Quorum call___.-..-..---.-----.-------------------.-------- 20 --- o-oo ne nn nnn 5 ene on no nn = no nn nn nn nn gn nn ng gen nn en ne erento Present. 
S | S. 2150, providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in the 
United States territory: 
62 DD cual On motion to recommit. (Rejected, 157 to 242.) .... 2-2-2222 enon nnn annonce cn en nonce en ne nnn n enn nnn nn scons ew ecencecenssenessneee- Nay. 
63s O6s..al On passage. (Passed, 241 to 158.).....-.....--.. Yea. 
64 | May 10 | Quorum call. ............-...- Present 
65 Mine _do Sin tain wintigiatialte. tintin wei tlakonniahatilinie aches abigail ac ini A la ae i OE nw neem a neg Guinn patpnmtnit ng tiEn ine webeea Present. 
| H. R. 2556, amending United States Code relative to extradition of certain fugitives from United States to countries occupied by United States 
jointly with 1 or more powers: 
@ |_..do.._.. On motion that-enacting clause be stricken out (that the bill be killed). (Adopted, 228 to 68.).....------.------------------------------ Nay. 
67 | May 11} Quorum call ees ig sabes. coene sr cin es cigtibinie tanned St se eee ns sadn nce conguphmncianneegntnonihnaddinsindhls vee ses Absent, 
| H. Res. 533, citing Bernhard Deutch for contempt of House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the Committee on Un- 
Americ Activities: 
6x do On adoption. (Adopted, 346 to 0)__..-.-.-..--- pleidbdideingis cco ee mente taambndintntptindesanesmpeipanrisgadttnlianin siiiddémbnn maine Absent.! 
| H. R. 9040, authorizing cooperative research in education: 
69 May 12} On passage. (Passed, 296 to 55)___._-- aida ET cinetaiataliciapaasieia ita a ae Se aa ed cee ah oe ninpeatemnaetneieiiar ane Yea, 
H. Res. 532, providing for consideration of H. R. 7434, establishing a National Advisory Committee on Education: 
70 do On commend, CR TING BE iii. sak eckaticcicccciinietics dnt enbndidadatenencngenninensinctihosnascetesutcadebtechbatawseus Yea, 
71 | May 13 | Quorum call . TR Na i ae On tl gS a ce Se SU es ei ieiesal SU, 
| H. R. 7434, establishing a National Advisory Committee on Education: 
72 a On pases. Ge, TIO GO inkidevbnsivndecnnkcopeenithicipinin Yea, 
oS | Dah EDT Cm Os oie a eee ck en doc ch Ricnidnsacdccei weenie Present. 
H. R. 7601, providing for a White House : 
74 do___-| ak a, SE irish sa alee ncaa eeecoedeegeinnasiacche -ttegenapetne --| Yea. 
JB 1 Dla SB 5 Ce a ise oes ete tes 3 Ebrwc bs desenseersneeeee SE Ab aktddns cocdecntnsbentcsecetoedeonpainusabe Present, 
j H. R. 9242, authorizing certain construction at military and naval installations and for the Alaska communications system: 
76 Sits Om posanath, - Pam I ona a ak nish eso adin enn eens ote See ee ee ee eee on eee an en ee asamhideee Yea. 
H. Res. 568, providing for the consideration of H. R. 9366, amending the Social Security Act and Internal Revenue Code: 
77 | Junel Cie A, | CINE SU oo 2 cc < Ala oe owe ca cn ncane Co aecansner segemnshestlicecen-cbanmibnoetbennghneanhodaeyumbslnwes se Yea, 
H. R. 9366, amending the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under. the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, increasing the benefits payable thereunder, preserving the insurance rights of disabled individuals, and increasing the 
| amount of earnings permitted without loss of benefits: 
ate Cpa a CE NO i nari cir cde nn cee ac ep lade nn ndipengidnim enti wild tanta palltainitiatin oo Yea, 
H. J. — 243, amending the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United States of America by adding the words “under God” after the 
words “‘one nation”: 
June 7 an nnn, ee a a so goes bs 5 cre Ree oe aa as ree cae knoe ae Ge edn. as Yea, 
‘ H. R 2828, providing for per capita payments to members of the Menominee Tribe of [ndians from the trust funds credited to the tribe and 
for freeing the tribe from Federal supervision over a period of years: 
June 8 | On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, voice vote.) - . ... ..-..---- 2-2-2222 nn nn ne nnn nn nnn nen n eqn ceca cnco con enoee sna neeeennnos oe e- Yea. 
TO ' Seem © 1 Coenen ON a nn an a eps sit Fa ie Ce rg arene ans ows eeeee nt ss U8) ok Ctr  ueetewinmenesaons © resent 
H. Kes. 580, providing for the consideration of H. R. 7494, extending the Trade Agreements Act for 1 year: 
$ June Il On alentien..- Caaepiel, MS OER... 60cs se fe Oe Gtr AE A TN ST a tocurel Absent.' 
| * R. 7494, extending the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, for 
year: 
S81 Mcninel em Piet Cnr i iii sli secinticsteceipsienenisnaniaiesihin Mita ileal aaa Nadia isis bre atin ciaickiemeieaeaisabienina Absent.! 
S82) June 14 | Quorum call_. a RE ee Ss a Re et RR ee ee eS ie Se ieetieenets| Present. 
. | H. R. 9517, appropriating funds for the government of the District of Columbia for fiscal 1955: 
83 | June 15 | On amendment fixing the Federal payment to the District of Columbia at $20 million instead of $16 million. (Passed, 186 to 168.)_...-- Nay. 
66 | June 06 |. ewe ee. 3. ic ee ee a ne ere ee al ee ee i tad ate aeabaibhan Present. 
H. R. 8729, extending for 2 years the present authority of the Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities directly from the Treasury in 
. amounts not to exceed $5 biftion outstanding at any one time. 


On motion to recommit with instructions to limit bond purchasing authority to periods when no cash is available. (Rejected, $0 to 250.).| Nay. 


5 do 








86 | June 17 | Quorum call__.______.- i a eek hg ae a a PR A ae eT ee oe Present. 
| Res. = ae for disagreement to a Senate amendment to the Housing bill providing for public housing and agreeing to conference 
| requested by Senate: 
87 28 On passage. (Passed, 360 to 19.)......... a aia ela mee neiahipminn Yea. 
OS | Seem i a nn aan a eee ih ok ions a enna es cae nitaemninee in bientcaieeriag abelian ian Saonsdaoewsapaneaémsen=sesasnpeneness-=>- Present. i 
8. Con. Res. 91, expressing the sense of Congress that the United States-support the Organization of American States in taking appropriate | 
action to prevent interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the international Communist movement: 
89 | June 29 | On passage. (Passed, 372 to 0.)- Ss Pea as Se aa Yea. 






OR FS 8 I I i a St ee ae re ee 

H. R. 9678, promoting the security and foreign policy of the United Sta’ y furn 

i Se On amendment stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds should be used for 
maintain Communist rule over any defined territory of Asia. (Passed, 389 to 0.) 















je On passage. (Passed, 260 to 126. 
93 |...do_...}| Quorum cali , 
| July 1 }..... ae 
a 9% | July 2/}._... I i a i a he a ae a Dees So eee ee oad 


H. R. 9680, providing for continued price support for agricultural products, enting the marketing and disposal of such products, and 
providing for greater stability in the products of agriculture: . veitaitipaeed ns — 
06 |...do..... On amendment to provide flexibility in price supports from 8234 to 90 percent of parity for the 1955 crops of basic commodities. (Passed, | Yea. 


288 to 170). 
aa wcen On gaentgn.: (Panne; euler weiss So a si a i lk cass l dbl lina eae neiompiicren Yea. 
Hf. R. 6342, amending the Public Buildings Act of 1949 relative to acquisition of real property and the construction of public buildings for 
housing Federal agencies, including post offices, by executing purchase contracts: 
July 7 On adoptign of conference report. (Adopted, voice vote) ....._......---.-------------------------=+- i eee Yea. 
i H. R. 9640, amending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as to ‘ote and assist in the extension and improvement of vocational reba- 
bilitation services, provide for a more effective use of available Federal funds and otherwise improve the provisions of that act: 2 
} 97 ‘July 8 Gu guamege. ‘Gretel Glen es ee en ee ee eeempneicn Yea. 


4 Ii present, would have voted “yea.” 





0 1954 
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roll 
Rel Date Measure, question, and result | Vote 
954 
suly. * g | H. R. 9709, a bill to extend and improve the unemployment compensation program: 
og |__.dO.---- On motion to recommit with instructions to impose Federal standards upon State programs, (Rejected, 110 to 241.)..............__ Nay. 
pe dev iuns On passage. (Passed, 309 to 36.)-...-._... ct a a ia cee handincamccunt WOM 
‘ H. R. 9580, revising and extending the laws relating ‘to espionage ‘and sabotage: 
oot. Becca I SY OP TE tid vc tcptnhenteabicnnnenntsiiianicucennicburatiammaiaiaMedsiaeitidili ie ited tatann sesip memeaenicatniasidcwiccounierminnisicne Yea. 
Ol | July 2%} QUOI ak iis otto 26 pn on donnie sane heeneencninag osn5e5 53 ones aap a eRErentimelnekt nonne sonepeacecuumsesnstosanctunaee Absent. 
H. Res. 623, providing for the See of H. R. 8356, the health service prepayment plan reinsurance bill: 
02 | July 13 On passage. (Passed, 274 to 88.) ._...........- cis sccm hisdlpiaee EN RI Ae NE ai bcd ACh enh ahints Sicstndiehs einai Wabaaetiddi ce dueemdsa ld COM 
ight is H. R. 8356, the health service prepayment plan reinsurance bill: 
3 de: Cas Rpeieets SR aRR, GONE, BE Oe BOI oa ns os cc cnsinnedcddbbscnnbbbbaitthacedidnne Sebctesnedcdbsbecnacautsertcccnsccesecests Nay. 
104 | July 15 | Quorum Catt. ---—---- 22 nn nn in nn ann wn nano nnn nen nnn ener tonne nnn nena nnn een eon nee Present. 
| oe 627, reiterating the opposition of the House of Representatives to the seating of the Communist regime in China in the United 
| ations: 
ed eee ae. pomeee. (Pemned, 862 10 Diccccccccccceccceeces Yea. 
i | July 20 NNER pert Sires toed Present. 
ee | aan H. R. 7899, the Housing Act of 1964: “ — 
07 46... we On recommittal motion designed to provide 140,000 new units of public housing over a 4-year period in lieu of the 35,000 new units for fiscal | Nay. 
' year 1955. (Rejected, 156 to 234.) <i 
108 40..05 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 358 to 30)__.........---- eee Yea. 
| H. = — extending the time for initiating training under the Korean GI bill of rights to 3 years instead of the present 2 years alter date of 
| induction: 
100 | July 21 ne  ttciive nc Saasnina roe yansoe schon. cdadesdal aby Miaseaeestns sand shcokuns- <iendtbearsscusstevenccssiuuoua eoee--| YOR 
H. R. 9020, granting increases in compensation and pension to veterans of all wars and their dependents: 
110 |.-.do.. I A OO cacreneniten bt ihe din hich nt phgiptson madhemgatecseiesia a iadeathaan aineatecnin tannins a cine ttieialncchtenianmmnnsmneminidiveninignistinnnnes Yea. 
| H. R. 9245, providing postal rate increases and postal pay increases: 
111 |...d0....- ee — rules and pass withan amendment. (Rejected, 228to17i. A 34 majority is necessary for passage under suspension | Yea. 
of the ru’ 
H. R. 7130, providing for loss of nationality by native-born or naturalized citizens upon conviction of advocating or conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of the United States by use of force or violence: 
0s ne Ar I, I I ie aa a ra a ecco cusesbeghooeun teen emda Yea. 
| H. R. 8180, increasing Federal contributions to State homes for disabled American veterans: 
do ee Sr, EE OUD 6 os, cssnchomaecha cand decdes scabs pees REE ea dsnbcehdiceeeatbaersdbebebsubesivecotsbunetibbwinbe Yea. 
112 | July SB | IN, Sil crag eh ES le ats kos pide nnc bine Mie shee thea eacnsteans Present. 
Res. 664, citing Bolza Baxter for contempt of the House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 
113 | July 2 ns Siti Miata clk alk accndadamliiet seep badibtia cbsictiongcthietstnbiitsus eliedusceciccess'scasacdeee-} TOM 
B86 Fn cccclh in a tinea nena ees etl acceded nce plac een aden inion aint emmunsiiianiadnagiemannepiibacsennentmie Present, 
| . R. 9757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended: 
115 | July 24 On amendment relating te atomic patents. (Passed, 203 to 150.)_..........-...--.--- 222+ en enn nn ee nnn ee ne ee oe eee eo eee-e Yea. 
116 | July 26 re Ns Mel tat Le inhi idle > dann ining tel ii biaiitathiins amelie tip cepbhis Weighs eaidaasnecketitehbadiaunninn = tintin atteewndneain Present. 
R. 9757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended; 
117 |_..do.... ee (Cr, PO gD 2 2 ci denkaindh ahadanh debian se enue ob ded ncousdnibucédecanctduseinvctuscned Nay. 
118 |...do... On passage. (Passed, 231 to 154).............- Yea. 
L30 | Sealy “SU | SI oc ceeciersiee ving rented teanisihinl a tele Miiibnnkd doth ces engutnodabiigiinbeietagiinewaninhggenttatiitndanapebes Present. 
H. 2 oo the mutual security appropriation bil! for fiscal 1955: 
10 | July 28 in passage. (Passed, 266 to 128)__........._. kiddies Soci icn ia aiaati Aisha Dliidelabed ian apephacchisenen a telakoasanclias <sthi>a-coiarpinihn ini banisianisad BEDS 
H. i. 8300, a bil! to revise the internal revenue laws of the United States: 
mM ted On motion to recommit with instructions for House conferees to agree to Senate amendment which deleted section providing credit | Nay. 
| aga — the income tax of an individual of a percentage of the dividends received from certain domestic corporations. (Rejected, 169 to 
227. 
122 }.. .do.. On ado; IOS epernneneni INO»: 0 I Sie ee canal teen emandowhbewenescngdawbeu bp paawnhnaienann eu. 
12B |. ha. — cn), CUPDUIINNI hide Occ er ho is ce ca i ea S a cl hes ence gle tieked aninisahid-atidetnstiaadbon sititna nas tence Present 
H. Res. 626, providing for the consideration H. R. 236, authorizing the construction, operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado: 
124 |...do.... +O ae acl alin id lca nimi penibdinn eee nme Aeneid Sbntnn a eapuiebbsdisiainledied Yea. 
a H. R. 9756, increasing the borrowing power of the Commondity Credit Corporation: 
July 20 On passage. (Passed, 317 to 57.)._......... siecle casitlitasiadnlidhenaesilimaatesntpintaaitninareinnssteh eieiiaaateiel a 
a H. Con. Res. 265, providing for sine die adjournment | of the 2d sess. of the 83d ‘Cong. on July BI: 
126 |...do.... On passage. " Rejected, P<, ctedtecctnbinchiintadlicthisint teaidugtiestiiitndiliphinaty cmidtiidnalAisshiabanewttabeabldikititaindoatinndaiamnen acsinhintiniasanicadinatl 
197 | ._ do... ..] QURSIIINEE Wes cickecsR ants daitiahinsniptoenceninnielia 
18} July 30 j....-. do --<<c2-| Present 
H. R. 7840, amending the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad U ‘nemployment Insurance Act: 
129 |...do.... On passage. (Passed, 360 to 0.)_.......- Nip nthditihcbusintithitistoliphnpncminbbtonionneninenmapde. Wee 
| H. R. 9666, amending sec. 1001, oe +2, of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect ‘to hardboard: 
130 |._.do.... On , 235 to fe cualaa éttacubbbeddcictbsdsdithvctincelabibitniiusiinl COM 
| H. Con, Res. 266, providing for a -- adjournment of the 2d sess. of the 83a Cong. on July Bi: 
131 |_.do....- On passage. (Adopted, 179 to 167.)......-....-...--..----- Yes. 
H. R. 8384, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to construct, “operate, and maintain the Talent division of the Rogue River Basin recla- 
mation project, Oregon 
132 |...do..... On passage. (Passed, TI odes ccngilictionniclintianelititiianypiindtbtiahtishadinpeseeiadiaciannennensaegamigacocoosesecwannviny Yea. 
133 |_..do..... i ns hied ahaa n hamplioninniizbiel uccisankeencabondonsscecaewell enececcosecst Abuomt. 
. R. 9821, providing for orderly termination of Federal supervision over the property and members of the Menominee Indian Tribe of Wis- 
consin: 
Aug. 3 On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) ........--- ain stgas hitiab Gas dephinthantieiagtnsadelsaicey aD 
H. R. 7785, m: permanent the increases in regular ‘annuities under the Civil Service Retirement Act: 
panic Su <I PUI SU os ecechliiacunetangecee a inetetianaitinnaiiaea amare niemintai Yea. 
H. R. 9909, prohibiting payment of annuities to Federal officers and employees convicted of certain crimes: 
<— oe IIRL, SE EON Boa A oe eR ea ie atid wuld adh fc a mceincimen cidade Yea. 
H. R. 8006, safeguarding the rights of riparian landowners in Wisconsin whose title to property has been brought into question by reason of 
errors in original survey and grant: 
eevee]. - nace, On passage. (Pemen. voles vote.)............. Yea. 
S. 3681, tierisins Civil Service Commission to make ‘available group life insurance for civilian officers and employees i in Federal service: 
o----|-.-d0..... Nee ee nen Rn Sts ein cdaucabedatbedoocendicades Yea. 
O00) Ame, 6) GR a rae iar ea nee eg ae mee ii DE EES ek os at SB taal abiboee ...| Present. 
8. 16, amending the immunity ee relating to testimony given by witnesses before either House of a or its committees: 
135 |.__do__ On passage. ( OU co ce Rc Des a cosh ae amen bacradvesdean cédagmapemensdenpon’ Yea. 
Ree Oo eee a he Fa skebateudeesoswiudonecocioes Present. 
oe a oe joint committee of Congress te study postal field service reclassification and eats a 7-percent pay increase for 
137 | ...do__ moto to to discharge ES Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. Res. 590, the rule providing for consideration of H. R. | Nay. 
138 |_..do__.. on dean. (Passed, 358 30 20.) Nie lll snes naeccemipoammineanialnane Nay. 
H. /- 687, ae for consideration of S. 2033, relating to the labeling of foreign-produced trout sold in the United States: 
139 |...do__ (Passed, 209 to 159.)_.....-_ pissbnescoctodscument) OMe 
H. Re 67s, prot is, promoting the security and Pe policy of the United States by ‘furnisuing ‘assistance to ‘friendly nations: 
140 |...do__ Oa to recom. | (3 (Rejected, 97 to 266.) Nay. 
Ml | Aug. 16 | Quorum Pasage. (Paved, 262 to 53). Be eR ae a mene aentieben 
8. oo — the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serving in certain respresentative capac- 
142 |. 2 eee I inn ateteaeei eth adhd ~eec Rath debs acleee <banenninn@ to5%-<ngpines 20s aeeminep Yea. 
8. — authorizing and directing the investigation by the Attorn.y General of certain offenses by Government officers and employees with 
--~do. = SE II SRI OO ainsi Ls da les -ccidiancedtaide aaa aderibtadichbinlhiieedetidicineantonesaceteiennsacnaumdies ------| You 
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Roll 
call| Date Measure, question, and result — Vote 
No. 
LS 
9 
pee H. Res 705, providing for House agreement to Senate amendment to H. R. 6672, providing for a temporary increase in statutory debt limits 
until June 30, 1955 
i) On passage. Sa i cca a a al a I the a ah eat ie wala arate ieetie aap acids Yea. 
ey H. R. 9680, providing for continued price support for agricultural products, augmenting the marketing and disposal of such products, 
and prov iding for greater stability in the products of agriculture: 
Aug. 17 On sonmmmaittal of contereied repert, CHUIOR, FOIOS GOURD coho aes ee cn cc cncewccicnapcccevéceecscecmmpanininda Yea. 
Mis) On adoption of conference report. CARepted, 308 00 €7.) 8 no-no he nrwen nn So - a nertor recon co vnndedertdenseswonwocscutbegeesoas Nay 
H. R. 10203, prov ities rewards fer information concerning illegal manufacture or acquisition of special nuclear material and atomic weapons: 
ee ol On passage. (Passed, Voice Vote.) 02-22-22 enn nnnonnn nnn nena nnn n nn cn ewe wenn ww enn enn ne nan ce enn ones enn e wenn ene ntonns ence ncemececeas Yea. 
ml Ae Quorum call. . ..0.------------ 2 - one neers nn ern new none n nn nn acne ene none wes ewen nn won none sn nn cnn en semen men se censgenecenstcceneneeenennes Present. 
8. 3706, outlawi ing the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serv ing in certain representative capacities, 
and for other purposes: 
144 2.5 On motion to instruct conferees to accept Senate amendments. San. I a Oe a el Nay. 
H. R. 10051, making appropriations for Mutual Security - fiscal | year 1955: 
On adoption SCENE Ee: CI, BETO aco) denne tase sah tn dhehan wares csighouns pauencodsanaivun chunsretelalne emia Nay 


145 | Aug. 19 
146 |...do..... 


(Adopted 


, 186 to 76.) 


On motion ordering previous question on amendment providing $55 million and providing 80 percent of the foreign currency generated | Nay. 
shal] be used to strengthen and improve the civilian econemy of Spain. 


8. 3706, oullawing the Communist Party, prohibiting membership of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capaci- 


ties, and for other purposes: 


147 do... On adoption of conference report. 


148 Aug. 20 


(Adopted, 265 to 2.) _- 
H. R. 2236, providing for regulation of certain public tre ansportation | in the Washington metronolitan area: . 
On recommittal of conference report with instructions to eliminate establishment of Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulatory | Nay. 


Commission. (Rejected, 95 to 164.). 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of'some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, 
or even killed. However, when a motion 
to recommit is accompanied by instruc- 
tions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the bill as a whole. A motion to recom- 
mit with instructions, if adopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its number. 
All bills that originate in the House are 
designated by an H; those that originate 
in the Senate by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H. R. (S) designates a bill 
which when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must 
pass both Houses and be signed by the 
President before becoming law. It is 
generally used for continuing the life 
of an existing law, or in submitting to 
the States a constitutional amendment, 
in which case it does not require the 
signature of the President but must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses. 


Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) 


designates a concurrent resolution. To 
become effective it must be passed by 
both the House and Senate but does not 
require the President's signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 


within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates a 
simple resolution of either body. It does 
not require approval by the other body 
nor the signature of the President. It is 
used to deal with matters that concern 
one House only, such as changing rules, 
creating special committees, and so 
forth. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 
proval of the committee concerned, go to 
the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule, in the form of a House resolution 
(H. Res.), is granted covering the time 
allowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
ence to work out differences existing in 
the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their con- 
ference, a report is submitted to each 
House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say “aye” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufficient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 
posed to stand. He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as teller, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle. 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. Those opposed do likewise. 
The result settles most questions, but 
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any Member, supported by one-fifth of 
a quorum, can ask for a rollcall. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Fourth. Rollcalls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member’s name is called 
and his vote recorded. Rollcalls consti- 
tute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The outcome of various votes are indi- 
cated in parentheses in the record above. 
In the case of rollcall votes, the actual 
vote is shown—the yeas first and the 
nays last. 





What My Home Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a let- 
ter by Mrs. Sylvia B. Zsuffa, of 886 Cher- 
ry Street NW., Atlanta, Ga., which was 
chosen for the first award in a contest on 
What My Home Means to Me, sponsored 
by Home Modernizing magazine and its 
publisher, W. Wadsworth Wood, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 





ATtanTA, Ga, 
Mr. W. WapswortH Woop, 
Small Homes Guide, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Woop: We have just bought & 
dream. To the passer-by, it is Just another 
old house set high on a hill. Nothing smart 
about it. But to us, it is our dream come 
true. 

The past few years have not been easy. It 
is not easy when you're 40, with a growing 
family to go into the Army for a second time, 
when your country calls; to pull up roots; t0 
face long separation, then the difficult ad- 
justment to an alien environment. 

Now we have a home. Home? What does 
it mean to us: First of all, it means “t- 
getherness”—my husband near; the children 
busy at homework in the evening. 

Second, it means permanence. A strange 
word in these impermanent times. But we 

can’t name anything that would give us # 
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greater sense of permanence than our own- 
ing a few feet of land in this, our country, for 
which my husband fought. 

And last, our home means adventure. The 
cooperative excitement of building a new 
kitchen; of learning how to use a sander; 
wield a paintbrush. In short, of making our 
home a livable dream, which, like all dreams, 
is measured by the amount of personal strug- 

e put into them. 


1 
alii Sincerely, 
Sylvia B. Zsuffa 
Mrs. Sytvia B. ZSUFFA. 





The Republican Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to’have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, The Re- 
publican Record of the 83d Congress. It 
is understood, pursuant to the prior or- 
der, that additions and corrections may 
be made at a later publication date; but 
I desire to have the material printed in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
Ishall not object, is this confined to the 
Republican record of the 83d Congress, or 
is it the record of the 83d Congress? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is the record of 
the 83d Congress; but I believe it is cus- 
tomary for both the majority leader and 
the minority leader to have it printed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


THE REPUBLICAN RecorD 


The Eisenhower administration and the 
83d Congress worked together and our joint 
efforts resulted in the following notable 
achievements: 

We ended the fighting and sacrifices of 
American lives in Korea; kept the United 
States out of the war in Indochina; liqui- 
dated the Communist foothold in Guate- 
mala; strengthened the free nations; and 
confronted Russian imperialism and Com- 
munist aggression with the firm determina- 
tion to safeguard freedom and attain genu- 
ine peace. 

We reorganized and strengthened the na- 
tional defense by policies and programs 
capable of providing security over the long 
pull at substantial savings and without un- 
due strain on the national economy. 

We acted decisively to safeguard the Na- 
tion from enemies within its borders and to 
rid government, labor, education, and all 
other phases of American life from Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion. 

We successfully bridge the difficult transi- 
tion from war to peace and maintained pros- 
perity at the highest level in the Nation’s 
h - Price, wage, and rent controls were 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The national 
economy was stabilized and the value of the 
dollar strengthened, ending the cheating of 
our people by inflation and avoiding the dis- 
tress of deflation, while employment, pro- 
duction, wages, and earnings remained high. 

We cut taxes by nearly $7% billion, re- 
ducing individual income-tax payments, ex- 
tise taxes on goods consumers buy, and pro- 
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viding substantial benefits in other deduc- 
tions and allowances for individuals and 
enterprise. 

We acted to end the shameful waste of 
farm surpluses, and to provide farmers with 
a long-range program for an independent, 
self-reliant agriculture, with Government 
providing a shield against destructive forces 
beyond farmer control. 

We continued, strengthened, and enlarged 
programs to meet human needs, to 
strengthen civil rights, to aid our veterans 
to become established in civilian life, and 
to provide adequate care for the disabled, to 
expand social security, and to assist the 
aged, the blind, and dependent widows and 
children. 

We arrested the trend toward destructive 
socialistic tendencies in Government by the 
encouragement of private competitive en- 
terprise, thrift, and the self-reliance of our 
people. 

We encouraged the States to meet their 
proper responsibilities; urged labor and pri- 
vate enterprise to solve their own problems 
without Government interference; and 
worked to make all our people more self- 
reliant. We restored to the States the rights 
of the States to develop submerged lands, 
and other resources within their boundaries. 

In these and all other respects a Repub- 
lican administration and Congress fostered 
the forward progress of a free nation under 
a government without favoritism, without 
corruption, without waste or extravagance, 
but efficient, economical, trustworthy, and 
fair to all. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRAM ENACTED DESPITE 
SLENDER MARGIN 


In two busy, exacting sessions, the 83d 
Congress carried through to enactment an 
outstanding program of constructive legis- 
lation. It did this even though Republican 
control rested on slender voting margins. 
The Senate began and ended with a bare 
Republican majority of one. For almost a 
year after the death of Senator Taft, Re- 
publicans were actually in the minority. In 
the House the Republican margin in the first 
session started at 7 but fell to 4 at the close 
of the second session through deaths and 
resignations. 

The achievements of the Congress were 
made possible by close coordination between 
House and Senate and harmonious relations 
with the President and the executive de- 
partments and agencies. Congress’ heaviest 
workload—the regular annual appropriation 
bills—was efficiently handled and fully com- 
pleted in the 1954 session before the start of 
the new fiscal year July 1. This removed 
confusion and uncertainty from Government 
administrative in the executive branch— 
an achievement which Democratic-controlled 
Congresses utterly failed to accomplish in 
recent years. 

Party of the Republican leadership 
and of the President ran exceptionally high. 
Congress was neither a rubber-stamp nor 
an unruly critic of the President’s program. 
Beginning with» White House conferences 
with Republican leaders in both Houses 
including standing committee chairmen, 
and continuing with weekly conferences 
throughout the session, Congress and the 
President cooperated for the good of the 
Nation. Detailed and continuous bipartisan 
consultations, not only on foreign policy 
but on domestic legislation as well, were 
carried on by the President and the Republi- 
can leadership with Democratic Party leaders 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The major accomplishments in detalfl are: 
REPUBLICANS END KOREAN WAR AND PRESS FOR 
PEACE WITH HONOR 

By placing American interests foremost 
and with firm, realistic policies, the Repub- 
lican administration accomplished the fol- 
lowing in its conduct of foreign relations: 
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It ended the fighting in Korea, secured 
the exchange of prisoners, and began the 
peaceful reconstruction of that war-torn 
country. By strengthening Korean troops, 
the administration was abie to bring home 
several American divisions. 

It kept America out of a hot war in Indo- 
china while giving France aid and support 
until a negotiated truce was signed. 

It played an effective part in ending the 
Communist regime which had seized power 
in Guatamala. 

It took the initiative against -ommunism 
in all parts of the world— 

By exposing Communist hypocrisy, de- 
signs, and tactics at Berlin and Geneva 
conferences. 

By a congressional resolution supporting 
a united Germany. 

By a Senate resolution condemning the 
Soviet mistreatment of minorities and its 
callous disregard of human rights. 

By reaffirming official policy denying Red 
China's admission to the United Nations. 

By leading American states at Caracas in 
the adoption of a resolution declaring com- 
munism to be a threat to freedom and peace 
in the Americas and pledging full consul- 
tation in the event of any aggression. 

By negotiating arms pacts to strengthen 
central American countries against Com- 
munist subversion. 

By taking appropriate steps to oust Amert- 
cans in the United Nations who serve the 
Communist cause and by instituting an 
FBI check on the fitness of Americans for 
loyal service. 

By undertaking to share information on 
atomic weapons with allies in the common 
defense against Communist aggression. 

And by proposing an international pool of 
atomic energy for peace. 

At the same time the administration 
acted resolutely to reinforce the defenses of 
the free world. It pressed France and Italy 
for action on the European Defense Com- 
munity by indicating that American aid may 
not be forthcoming unless EDC or a satis- 
factory alternative is carried through. It 
continued to train and build up the NATO 
forces and to equip them with planes, 
guided missiles atomic weapons, and other 
materiel. New air bases were acquired in 
Spain and the bases elsewhere improved. 
European recovery and security are now so 
well advanced that American aid may be 
steadily and safely reduced. Military aid 
was given to Pakistan and aid to Nationalist 
China continued. 


Security pacts 


In addition.to our network of security 
pacts with 39 nations, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Korea, a mutual assistance 
agreement was signed with Japan, and ne- 
gotiations were begun on a security pact for 
southeast Asia. The Senate ratified three 
treagies providing for the legal status ~ of 
United States forces in Europe, and four 
treaties to settle claims and improve re- 
lations with Germany. The Senate ap- 
proved authority for the President to take 
appropriate steps consistent with constitu- 
tional processes to restore German sover- 
eignty. 

Working strongly for world economic 
progress, the Congress and administration 
simplified customs procedures, made new 
studies of the trade agreements program 
and extended the act for another year, and 
continued the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. It concluded treaties of commerce 
and friendship with several nations, agree- 
ments on sugar production and marketing, 
and treaties concerning German debt settle- 
ments, Mexican migratory labor and duty- 
free trade with the Philippines. It climaxed 
years of hope and effort by arranging for 
American participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway, opening the heart of the Nation to 
ocean shipping. 
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Humanitarian deeds 


Continuing its great humanitarian tradi- 
tion the United States sent food to East 
Germany, wheat to Pakistan, and entered 
upon a comprehensive program for distribut- 
ing farm-surplus commodities for famine 
and distress relief, and in exchange for stra- 
tegic raw materials. A program was enacted 
offering refuge for 214,000 Iron Curtain refu- 
gees, including many orphaned children. 

By many changes and improvements, the 
administration has achieved better manage- 
ment in handling foreign affairs. The State 
Department was reorganized. The Foreign 
Operations Administration and United States 
Information Service were set up as inde- 
pendent agencies. The Voice of America was 
greatly improved. Regulations on security 
risks have been tightened and at the same 
time the rights of individuals have been pro- 
tected. By a complete overhaul, national- 
defense policies and programs were brought 
into more realistic relationship with foreign 
policies and commitments. And in this field 
of heavy executive responsibility for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, the President worked 
in close cooperation with Congress and with 
bipartisan representaitves in both Houses. 


REPUBLICANS INCREASE NATION’S DEFENSE AT 
LESS COST 


By departmental reorganization, better 
management, and a thorough overhaul of 
the entire national-defense program, the Re- 
publican administration has built a highly 
fiexible, mobile Army, Navy, and Air Force 
capable of handling anything short of a 
major international war requiring all-out 
mobilization. Should an all-out war occur, 
this program would and could be rapidly 
enlarged. 


Most significant are the actions (1) to 
maintain a large, well-rounded, highly 
trained and equipped military force for the 
indefinite future; (2) to incorporate atomic 
and other new weapons into the regular 
military arsenal for strategic and tactical 
use; (3) to establish an Air Force Academy 
comparable to West Point (Army) and An- 
napolis (Navy); and (4) to gear our military 
program to our foreign policies and commit- 
ments. 


These are history-making decisions. They 
result from a fresh appraisal of our defense 
program by a new team of military and civil- 
jan Officials following the end of fighting in 
Korea. Their main object is to bring our 
defense program abreast of latest develop- 
ments in policy, technology, strategy, and 
tactics. Recognizing the long-term threat 
and varied tactics of Communist aggression, 
the new program replaces erisis planning for 
peak danger years with continuous combat 
readiness for any contingency. Research, 
production, procurement, and expenditures 
are better coordinated to fit the large mili- 
tary program into the framework of a seund 
civilian economy which the Nation can afford 
to sustain indefinitely if necessary. 


Many billions available for defense 


Defense Department appropriations for 
1955 alone total $28.8 billion of which $7.6 
billion is for the Army, $9.7 billion for the 
Navy, $10.9 billion for the Air Force, with the 
remainder for other departmental expenses. 
Supplemented by $55 billion in carry-over 
funds, the total available for expenditure 
will be $83.8 billion. In addition, $1.3 bil- 
lion has been authorized for military public 
works and large sums for atomic energy, mer- 
chant marine, and other programs related to 
the regular defense establishment. For 1955 
it is planned to have an Air Force of 120 
wings with 970,000 men and women as part 
of a planned buildup to 137 wings by 1957; 
an Army of 17 divisions with 1,173,000 men 
and women; and a Navy and Marine Corps 
of 689,000 personnel operating 1,080 ships and 
13,200 aircraft. Plans for improving the 
Reserve force are in the making. 
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Compared with previous years, the Ad- 
ministration has achieved greater actual de- 
fense power at lower costs and with substan- 
tial savings to taxpayers. 

The new program includes greater atten- 
tion to continental defense by extension of 
the radar system to the Far North in coop- 
eration with Canada, by a new continental 
aid defense command with improved fighter- 
interceptor forces and antiaircraft weapons, 
by coordinating communications systems 
throughout the country, by increasing the 
role of the National Guard in home defense, 
and by building cooperation in civil defense 
between local, State, and Federal units. | 


NATO forces improved 


Our striking and defensive force in global 
operations has been strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of bases in Spain and by improve- 
ments in other foreign installations provided 
for in military public works appropriations. 
NATO forces in Europe have been improved 
in organization, by provisions for the ex- 
change of information on atomic technology, 
by new equipment for conventional weapons, 
guided missiles, and atomic cannon, and by 
enlarged training programs for handling 
these newer weapons. 

By extended research and development, 
advances in technology and new production 
arrangements, all the armed services are im- 
proving the effectiveness of equipment and 
material. Congress provided $5 million for 
special air research and facilities at selected 
airbase laboratories. The President ap- 
proved an expanded stockpiling program for 
the purchase of some 35 to 40 strategic metals 
and minerals from domestic producers wher- 
ever possible. The Army concentrated its 
medium-tank production for greater effi- 
ciency at less cost. 

Many changes have been instituted to im- 
prove service morale. Legislation was 
passed to provide control of promotions and 
better proportion between grades of officers. 
The program for handling security risks has 
been firmed up. Commissions will be denied 
to doctors and dentists if they turn out to be 
security risks. Segregation in the services 
has been ended. 


NATION PROSPERS UNDER REPUBLICANS 


President Eisenhower and the Republican 
Congress have given the Nation its greatest 
period of prosperity in history—and have 
done so despite the adjustments required in 
changing from a war to a peacetime economy. 

The depression predicted by calamity 
howlers and partisan critics did not mate- 
rialize. 

Prosperity was not accident, however. 
The Republican Oongress and Administra- 
tion took positive steps to instill public con- 
fidence, to smooth out the bumps that ap- 
peared here and there, and to spur peace- 
time activity to supplant declining war de- 
mands. Yet the Government did not re- 
sort to any of the deadly socialistic drugs 
prescribed by left-wing economic medicine 
men. 

Cost of living stabilized 


The cost of living was stabilized. In con- 
trast to the 6 percent average annual in- 
crease in living costs under the Truman ad- 
ministration, the cost of living has been held 
down to only slightly more than 1 percent 
since Republicans took charge. Likewise 
the rapid decline in purchasing power of the 
dollar occurring under the Democrats has 
been stayed. The value of the dollar has 
varied only one-half cent in the past: 18 
months. 

Republicans moved quickly to wipe out 
restrictive controls. Less than a month after 
inauguration the President voluntarily ended 
wage controls. Price controls were removed 
by March 17, 1953. Federal consumer and 
real estate credit controls were abolished. 
Many other emergency powers over various 
aspects of the Nation’s economy were re- 
pealed by law, although Congress continued 
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to June 30, 1955, the President's authority to 
allocate scarce and strategic materials jy 
emergency and under the V-loan prx gram, 
whereby the Government guarantees quali. 
fying types of defense contract loans. 

In line with Republican campaign Pledges 
to remove the Government from competition 
with private bysiness, the Congress acted to 
dispose of some 28 federally owned synthetic 
rubber plants and restored to States their 
rights to develop oil, minerals, and other 
natural resources. 


Construction activities encouraged—smal] 
business aided 


Congress enacted a great number of laws to 
help maintain a healthy, growing economy, 
In the construction field alone, this Congress 
compiled a notable record. It voted funds 
and encouraged the building of such things 
as houses, ships, hospitals, health clinics, 
highways, airports, and rivers, harbors, and 
flood-control projects. 

Small business already is benefiting from 
the Small Business Administration, createq 
by the Republican 83d Congress to make 
loans, sublet prime contracts, and otherwise 
strengthen the backbone of America. 

All business will be stimulated and more 
jobs created as a result of the tax laws en- 
acted by the 83d Congress. 

Congress increased Federal research funds 
so that new ideas and technological pro- 
cesses can be made available for commercial 
uses, in turn meaning more jobs and better 
products. 

In a variety of ways the Republican Con- 
gress and administration moved to aid those 
relatively few areas of chronic and temporary 
unemployment. At least a dozen projects 
worth more than $20 million are being built 
in distressed communities through the tax- 
benefit program of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Congress extended unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage to some 4 mil- 
lion workers. It also strengthened the un- 
employment compensation system by set- 
ting up a reserve of $200 million from which 
States may borrow when necessary, and in 
addition it provided for the refund of ex- 
cess tax collections to States, enabling them 
to increase benefits to unemployed workers, 
as 25 States have already done. 

In addition, the Government has a whole 
arsenal of economic weapons which Repub- 
licans have pledged to use, if it should be- 
come necessary, to maintain a high standard 
of living for our people. 

Under Republican leadership, the Nation's 
economic barometers read “fair weather 
ahead.” 


REPUBLICANS MAKE RECORD-BREAKING TAX 
REDUCTIONS 


Republicans kept their pledge to reduce 
taxes—by a whopping $7.4 billion in 1954, the 
largest tax cut the American people ever en- 
joyed in a single year. 

Individual income taxes were reduced by 
about 11 percent beginning January 1, 1954, 
the first tax cut since the Republican 80th 
Congress. Only because the Republican 
Congress and administration slashed Gov- 
ernment spending by billions of dollars was 
the $3 billion income-tax reduction possible. 

By contrast, under Democrats taxes 
reached an all-time high in 1952. In fact 
Democratic Congresses voted 14 out of 15 
income-tax increases since the first income 
tax law was passed in 1913 by Democrats. 


Excise tax cuts voted by the 83d Congress 
means savings for everybody—in all, some 
$999 million—and will stimulate business 
activity and employment. Excise taxes were 
reduced on such things as stoves, refrigeté- 
tors, clothes driers, handbags, cosmetics, ad- 
mission tickets, sporting , telephone 
calls, and telegrams. To offset this loss t0 
the United States Treasury, existing excise 
rates were continued on such items as liquot, 
beer, cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, and 
cabaret admissions. 
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The excess-profits tax on business was 
continued for 6 months, to December 31, 
7953, to coincide with the date of tax cuts 
for individuals and to bring in some $800 
million of needed revenue to the United 
States Treasury. 

Millions benefit from taz revision law 


Millions of persons and thousands of busi- 
nesses will enjoy additional tax cuts under 
the far-reaching tax revision law the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress enacted this year. 

Over 60 percent—$827 million—of the $1.4 
pillion of tax relief provided in the law goes 
to individuals. 

The first complete revision of the internal 
revenue laws in more than 75 years, the tax 
reform law represents the combined efforts 
of congressional committees and administra- 
tion officials to simplify Federal tax laws, re- 
move inequities, close loopholes, and stimu- 
late the country’s economic growth without 
at the same time endangering the Govern- 
ment’s financial condition. 

New tax features of particular benefit to 
individuals include: 

Larger deductions for medical expenses, 
affecting some 8,500,000 persons; 

Tax deductions up to $600 for costs of care 
of dependents (child under 12 or other de- 
pendent mentally or physically unable to 
care for himself), affecting some 2,100,000 
working people; 

Fairer treatment of persons receiving re- 
tirement income, affecting some 1,800,000 
people; more generous treatment of annu- 
ities, affecting some 800,000 people; 

More liberalized deductions for depend- 
ents, affecting some 1,400,000 taxpayers; 

More flexible provisions for depreciation, 
affecting some 9,600,000 persons; 

Partial relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends, affecting some 7,100,000 of the 47 mil- 
lion taxpayers in this country; 

More liberal deduction for interest under 
installment purchase contracts, affecting 
some 1,600,000 people; and 

More liberal allowance for soil and water 
conservation expenses, affecting some 500,000 
farmers. 

Some $536 million in tax relief will flow to 
business under the new tax code. At the 
same time, Congress continued for 1 year the 
52 percent tax on corporate earnings over 
$25,000 which, it is estimated, will bring in 
$1.2 billion in revenue. 

Features of the new tax code designed to 
stimulate business growth and create jobs 
include: 

More flexible provisions for depreciation, 
affecting some 600,000 corporations; 

A longer period for applying net operating 
losses against profits and allowance for divi- 
dent-received credit and percentage deple- 
tion in computing losses, affecting some 
50,000 businesses; 

An option to taxpayers to deduct research 
and experimentation costs from current ex- 
penses or to amortize the costs, affecting 
countless businesses; 


Less stringent tax treatment of “surplus” 
earnings accumulated by businesses to allow 
business, especially small enterprises, greater 


freedom in retaining funds for growth and 
expansion; 


Increased rates of percentage depletion on 
& variety of critical and strategic minerals 
in order to encourage the development of 
domestic sources of supply; 

More equitable treatment of partnerships; 
and tax accounting in closer accord with 
business accounting. 

Congress closed over 50 loopholes through 
Which taxpayments had been avoided in the 
Past and improved the law by mahy more 
technical provisions. 

Honesty and fairness replace corruption in 
taz collecting 

Besides providing generous tax cuts for the 
American people, Republicans cleaned up the 
mess found in the Nation’s tax collection 
‘gency, the Internal Revenue Service. 
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S »wn to be riddled with corruption under 
t..e Democratic administration, the agency is 
now well on its way toward becoming a model 
of honesty and fairness under the Eisen- 
hower administration. The crooks and 
grafters have been weeded out. Tax cases 
are being vigorously prosecuted. 


The up-to-date business methods installed 
by Republicans are giving taxpayers quicker 
rulings, faster audits, and earlier refunds. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN FAMILIES TO 
HAVE GOOD HOMES OF THEIR OWN 


The Republican 83d Congress has made 
it possible to help fulfill the fundamental 
desire of American families to have good 
homes of their own. 

Enactment of the Housing Act of 1954 and 
related laws constitute a program designed 
to meet the problems of housing, for both 
civilians and servicemen, while providing 
sound community development and main- 
taining a growing economy. fs 

President Eisenhower asserted in his hous- 
ing message to Congress last January 25 that 
the major objective of the Republican ad- 
ministration’s national housing policy was 
“the development of conditions under which 
every American can obtain good housing.” 
When he signed the new law August 2, he 
hailed the congressional action as “a major 
advance toward meeting America’s housing 
needs.” . 

Lower downpayments, longer periods to repay 

The Republican-sponsored housing law 
permits lower downpayments, lower monthly 
payments, longer repayment terms of up to 
30 years, and increased mortgage limits of 
up to $20,000. More money is made avail- 
able for home loans by the merger of all 
FHA mortgage insurance activities into one 
authorization which was increased by $1.5 
billion. 

Under the new FHA-insured mortgage 
program, it is possible, for example, to buy 
a $9,000 new home for $450 down and 
monthly payments of $46.83. 

This example of the new lower downpay- 
ment—in this case less than half the former 
downpayment rate—indicates how housing 
opportunities can open up in areas and for 
income groups never before reached. Mort- 
gage amounts under the new law are now 95 
percent of the first $9,000 of the value of a 
new home plus 75 percent of the value in ex- 
cess of $9,000. A $12,000 home can be pur- 
chased for $1,200 down, instead of $2,400, 
with monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guaranties 
required from builders or sellers using FHA~ 
insured mortgages. 


Housing actions result from intensive study 


Within a few weeks after taking office in 
1953, the Republican Admininsration ordered 
a complete review of all Government housing 
activities and policies. A 23-member Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Housing was 
appointed. The Senate and House Banking 
and Currency Committees held extended 
hearings in the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress. These resulted in the Omnibus Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1953, which encouraged 
construction of lower priced sale and rental 
housing and authorized construction of 33,- 
000 public housing units. More than 1,100,- 
000 new homes were constructed during the 
first year of the new administration. Then, 
with the study of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the recommendations of the 
Presidential Advisory Commission, and 
testimony received by congressional com- 
mittees, a broad-scale housing program has 
become law. This Housing Act of 1954 pre- 
sents a coordinated pattern, instead of a 
patchwork of assorted housing laws. 

Protections for home owners provided 

Also during the second session of this 
Congress, congressional committees un- 
earthed a major scandal wherein many al- 


leged irregularities and the taking of wind- 
fall profits were found to have occurred in 
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the administration of housing laws under 
the Truman administration. Republicans 
were determined to stop profiteering and 
other abuses and tightened up provisions of 
the 1954 law with this end in view. The 
law also provides protection to home owners 
from shoddy repair work by making lenders 
take part of the risk in each FHA-insured 
loan for home improvements or repairs. 
FHA cracked down on luxury repairs by 
issuing an order in June 1954 prohibiting 
loans for such purposes. 

The new housing law includes a new ele- 
ment. This is the urban renewal program 
to save our cities by clearing slums and re- 
developing blighted housing areas. Where 
salvage of blighted areas is impossible, slum 
clearance is promoted and families are pro- 
vided with public housing. The law allows 
commitments for upwards of 35,000 such 
public housing units during the coming year 
for low-income families. 

Early in 1954 the volume of private hous- 
ing construction began to move ahead of 
*1953. In midsummer the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that for the first 6 months 
of this year 564,100 units had been com- 
pleted, indicating that the 1954 rate may 
come close to the all-time record. Housing 
is geared into almost every industry in the 
country. These feeder industries cover the 
whole range of consumer durable goods. 
Taken as a whole, they add up to employ- 
ment for some 5 million persons and a sound 
prosperous economy. 

The long-standing concern for servicemen 
and their families received action by the 
Republican Congress in a new law authoriz- 
ing up to $175 million for 13,613 units of 
family housing for personnel in the military 
services. The Secretary of Defense would 
certify the necessity for such housing to be 
provided by the military departments near 
military bases. Military statisticians esti- 
mated that the cost of the units would be 
amortized over a period of 14 years because 
no housing allowance would have to be paid 
for each family occupying the housing units 
that could be constructed under this law. 

The Congress also authorized home and 
farmhouse loans to veterans and granted 
Korean war veterans the same preference ag 
World War II veterans in udmission to Gov- 
ernment housing. 

BUILDING THE NATION—DEVELOPING RESOURCES 

Under Republicans, the Nation moved for- 
ward with a great program of public works 
and with outstanding measures to develop 
our natural resources, 

The Republican Congress authorized over 
$1 billion for 183 navigation, flood control, 
and beach erosion projects throughout the 
Nation. 

It approved the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. : 

The administration, through the Federal 
Power Commission, approved construction of 
the St. Lawrence River power project by the 
State of New York and the Province of On- 
tario. When completed, the project will gen- 
erate the second largest amount of power of 
any similar project in the country. 

The 83d Congress approved the largest Fed- 
eral coast-to-coast roadbuilding and im- 
provement program in history. 

It authorized an $837 million military and 
naval public works construction program. 

It modernized the Atomic Energy Act to 
speed up the development of nuclear energy 
for peacetime use. 

It revised Federal land acts for a more 
economical development of mineral lands 
and other natural resources. 

It authorized irrigation and reclamation 
projects. 

It made surplus seed available for reseed- 
ing of rangelands. 

It revised the Water Facilities Act to aid 
conservation of land throughout the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. 

The Republican Congress returned to the 
States their rights to submerged lands, but 
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retained for the Federal Government almost 
nine-tenths of the offshore lands and 8&3 per- 
cent of the estimated mineral deposits. 

It provided for upstream watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention under local con- 
trol, thereby helping reverse the 20-year 
trend toward a policy of having the Federal 
Government hand down decisions on what 
projects are needed and where. 

It permitted the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to license local public-utility districts 
and private power companies to pay for and 
construct their own power projects at no cost 
to the Federal Government. Such projects 
would be operated on a partnership basis 
with the Government, with the Army engi- 
neers handling navigation and flood-control 
features of such projects. 

It authorized what potentially will be the 
third largest public power dam in the Na- 
tion—Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia 
River. Construction of other dams also was 
authorized. 

It authorized construction of new tankers 
for defense purposes. 

It approved a modernization program for 
merchant ships and created a Federal Ship 
Mortgage Insurance Fund to facilitate pri- 
vate financing of new ship construction. 

It approved a lease-purchase program 
whereby rent money may be used for even- 
tual purchase of Government buildings, sav- 
ing taxpayers millions of dollars in outlays 
for new post offices and other Federal struc- 
tures. 

It approved legislation for various services 
to improve public lands. 

The President proposed a vast $50 billion 
national road-building program, most of 
which would be self-financing. 


Platform pledge on resource development 

fulfilled 

The record of this Congress in the fields 
of public works, natural resources, and water 
policy fulfilled in detail the promises in the 
Republican platform adopted in 1952. For 
example, the platform stated: “We favor 
restoration to the States of their rights to 
all lands and resources beneath navigable 
inland and offshore waters within their his- 
toric boundaries.” This was done. 

In the first session, two long-standing and 
important questions relating to use of sub- 
merged lands and the historic rights of 
States were resolved. The Submerged Lands 
Act of 1953 confirmed the ownership, title 
rights, development rights, and leasing rights 
of States to the lands and resources under 
navigable waters out to their historic bound- 
aries. The Federal Government's authority 
is preserved in the case of navigation, com- 
merce, national defense, and related matters. 

Another new law, the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act, extended the jurisdiction 
and control of the Federal Government to 
the subsoil and seabed of the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf adjacent to the shore of the 
United States. 

The Federal Aid to Highways Act author- 
izes a 2-year program of $1.9 billion in Fed- 
eral aid for building, improving, and modern- 
izing roads in every State. It will make pos- 
sible the improvement of about 40,000 miles 
of highways; stimulate the Nation's economy 
through additional employment and increase 
business for manufacturers of road building 
materials and equipment; strengthen na- 
tional defense; it means less traffic conges- 
tion and safer travel. In July 1954, the Pres- 
ident proposed a $50 billion contruction and 
modernization program for the Nation‘s 


‘highways. The plan is based on a system of 


properly articulated highways that is intend- 
ed to help solve the problems of speedy, safe 
transcontinental travel and intercity com- 
munication, plus a financing proposal based 
on self-liquidation of each project where that 
is possible. 

Dream of seaway to Atlantic Ocean realized 


‘The dream of an all-water route from the 
Atlantic through the Great Lakes to the 
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Midwest for most oceangoing ships was 
realized in the St. Lawrence seaway legis- 
lation. Increased expansion in commerce 
and trade will in all probability run into 
the billions. The seaway will bolster the 
line of communication in our national de- 
fense system. Cost of the project is to be 
financed by bonds which will be paid off 
by tolls. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors and 
flood control bill authorized more than $1 
billion for 105 navigation projects at an esti- 
mated cost of $319.2 million, 56 flood-control 
projects at $413.3 million, 22 beach-erosion- 
control projects at a cost of $14 million, and 
modifications for a variety of existing proj- 
ects. Almost every area of the Nation is 
benefitted by the law. 

The Republicans gave more impetus than 
ever before to the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime use by our people. 
The Congress passed legislation bringing 
the*Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to date for 
the common defense of free nations, for 
the promotion of peacetime uses, and to meet 
other realistic and fast-moving developments 
in the fields of nuclear energy. The act per- 
mits limited exchange with United States 
allies of information about atomic develop- 
ments and authorizes and encourages atomic 
development by private industry. The Atom- 
ic Energy Commission is permitted to dis- 
pose of electric energy it produces in the 
course of its own operations, but not to pro- 
duce electricity for commercial purposes 
unless authorized by Congress. Private in- 
dustry will be permitted to use atomic re- 
actors and related facilities under a licensing 
system. The Congress expressed its belief 
that atomic power at competitive and con- 
sequently lower cost could be reached more 
quickly if private enterprise were encouraged 
to participate. The AEC entered into an 
agreement with the Westinghouse Co. to 
develop and build an atomic powerplant 
near Pittsburgh. The Duquesne Light Co., 
a privately owned public utility serving the 
Pittsburgh area, was licensed to operate the 
atomic generating station, paying the Gov- 
ernment for the atomic heat generated at 
the Westinghouse plant. The heat would 
be used to make electricity. The AEC also 
announced it was negotiating with a private 
utility in the South to furnish AEC with 
power. The AEC in turn would feed the 
power to TVA which is running short of 
electricity because of atomic demands. The 
AEC also entered into a contract with North 
American Aviation for an atomic power test 
Plant near Los Angeles. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS BENEFIT WORKERS 


Without fanfare and without the aid of 
a lot of new laws, the Republican administra- 
tion set a record of substantial achievements 
benefiting workers throughout the Nation. 


Foremost among these was the successful 
transition from a war to peace économy with- 
out serious effects on the workers. The pic- 
ture for the first half of 1954 shows that 
after a slight dip in economic activity, prices 
were stabilized, industrial production raised 
above 125 percent of the 1947-49 base of 
100, employment pushed to 62 million, and 
personal income headed for an annual total 
of $285.5 billion, over three-quarters of a 
billion better than the same period in 1953 
which was the most prosperous year in Amer- 
ican history. Extremes of inflation and de- 
fiation, most harmful to wage earners, were 
avoided by Government policies and activi- 
ties. 

Where employment difficulties arose, as in 
scattered pockets of labor surplus areas, the 
administration moved swiftly to meet them 
with a corrective program. The Labor De- 
partment gathered and analyzed data from 
150 labor market areas, pinpointing those 
in need of aid. The Commerce Department 
set up a development division to aid de- 
pressed areas in locating new industries and 
launching new products. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration set up by the 83d Con- 
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gress increased its loans to small busines. 
helped small producers to bid on defense 
work, and pressed prime contractors to gyp. 
contract work to small firms. The Oftice of 
Defense Mobilization modified its manpower 


policies to help absorb unemployment and* 


eased tax amortization procedures to ajq 
firms in depressed areas. Special “set 
asides” in defense procurement were heiq 
open for firms having idle capacity and sy;. 
plus labor. 
Unemployment compensation reserve 
established 

Congress strengthened the Federal-State 
system of unemployment compensation by 
providing for a $200 million reserve out of 
unemployment tax revenues and earmark. 
ing this reserve for loans to States. In addi. 
tion, the excess tax revenues will be re. 
turned to the States to stimulate them to 
provide larger benefits. Since Republicans 
took office in January 1953, 25 States (19 
with Republican administrations, 6 with 
Democratic) have increased their unem. 
ployment insurance benefits. These actions, 
supplemented by substantial tax cuts, price 
stability, and general stimulation of the 
economy, prevented these pockets of labor 
surplus from resulting in severe hardships 
to workers and communities or endanger. 
ing a sound economy during the change. 
over from war to peace. 

Making good on the Republican pledge to 
encourage an era of industrial peace, the 
President announced a policy of keeping the 
Government out of labor disputes and the 
administration moved to restore collective 
bargaining to full force and effect. It ended 
wage controls, releasing the backlog of 
negotiated wage increases blocked by Gov- 
ernment regulations under the previous ad- 
ministration. The National Labor Relations 
Board speeded up its procedures for han- 
dling elections, settling labor disputes, and 
disposing of cases of unfair labor practices; 
while the Labor Department increased its 
disposition of wage violation cases under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 


Tajt-Harticy Act changes stymied by 
Democratic votes 


The Republican administration proposed 
and Congress carefully considered over a score 
of improvements in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which experience had indicated were fair 
and necessary, but Democrats in the Senate 
killed the legislation. By voting solidly to 
send the bill back to committee, Senate 
Democrats clearly labeled their action 4s 
political in order to discredit the law and 
to save the issue for another Democratic 
Party bid for the favor of labor leaders in 
future campaigns. Yet the law had been 
passed originally over President Trumau's 
veto with Democratic support in both Houses, 
had not been repealed afterward by two 
Democratic-controlled Congresses, and has 
for more than 6 years successfully safe- 
guarded the rights of union members against 
labor bosses and management alike. 

Under the act strike losses to workers have 
been greatly reduced, collective bargaining 
strengthened, and the growth of labor unions 
stimulated. As late as last fall at its St. 
Louis convention, it was announced that the 
A. F. of L. had a million and a half more 
members than it had in 1952; while President 
Walter Reuther announced to the CIO om 
vention in November that “The CIO * * 
is at the strongest point in its history, both 
in respect to the size of our membership and 
our financial structure.” 

The administration aided labor in many 
other respects. A new clause was put into 
effect in all Government and defense Col- 
tracts eliminating discriminations on 8 
count of race, religion, color, or national 
origin in the recruitment, employment, péy: 
training, and promotion of employees. TD 
cost of living has been kept down and ts 
reductions amounting to more than $7.4 bil- 
lion in 1964 practically amount to a raise 10 
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1954 
for all workers, with a large number of 
additional benefits going to workers in tax- 
evision legislation. Average hourly and 
are wages are again rising. Social secu- 
it has been broadened and. benefits in- 
. ad. Congress enacted an expanded pro- 
cen of vocational rehabilitation which in 
Pe will raise the number of disabied 
peraotts restored to self-supporting lives from 
the present 60,000 to 200,000 per year. 
UBLICANS BOLSTER THE NATION’S FARM 
ECONOMY 


In policy and action the 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration fully recog- 
nized the importance of farmers and farming 
to the national welfare. 

The agricultural progress record is impres- 
sive. Chief among the accomplishments was 
the slowing of the decline in farm prices— 
a decline that registered its greatest drop 
during the last 2 years of the Truman admin-~- 
istration. a 

From February 1951 to January 1953, just 
before Republicans took control of the Gov- 
ernment, the farm price average dropped 
17 percent. Since then, there has been a 
further trend downward from the war and 
postwar price peaks, but the decline has been 
held to less than 8 percent. 

The Congress and administration together 
have acted to strengthen the farm economy 
in the following ways: 

1. Developed, with the cooperation of 
farmers, farm organization leaders, land- 
grant colleges, and others, i new farm price- 
support program keyed to peacetime condi- 
tions and directed toward assuring agricul- 
ture its rightful share of the national income 
while preserving the American farmer’s tra- 
ditional independence and initiative. 

2. Reduced taxes and changed certain tax 
law provisions to make them more equitable 
to farmers. 

3. Expanded both off-farm and on-farm 
grain storage, essential to the proper func- 
tioning of price-support operations. 

4, Launched a large-scale farm-surplus 
disposal program in an effort to move some 
of the surplus into stomachs, instead of 
storage. 

5. Provided far more than did the preced- 
ing Democratic Congress and administration 
for REA loan funds for extension of rural 
electrification and telephones. 

6. Stepped up soil-, water-, and forest- 
conservation work. 

7. Gave generous assistance to drought- 
stricken farmers and stockmen in the South- 
western States in the form of credit, low-cost 
feed, hay, and reduced rail rates. 

8. Stabilized cattle prices by the purchase 
of 250 million pounds of beef in 1953 and 
programs to stimulate beef consumption. 

9. Sent special trade missions abroad to 
explore possibilities of expanding United 
States agricultural trade. 

10. Supported continued United States 
participation in a revised International 
Wheat Agreement with an average increase 
in price of 25 cents a bushel for wheat. 

11. Intensified agricultural research and 
education activities, 

12. Increased the 1954 national cotton- 
acreage allotment to 21.4 million acres, to 
alleviate hardship on many cotton farms 
that would have resulted from the 18-mil- 
lion-acre allotment,required under previous 
legislation, 

13. Reorganized the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to effect better supervision, coordi- 
nation, and review of farm problems and also 
warden = National Agricultural Ad- 

mmission to 

Agriculture. advise the Secretary of 
President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
Culture carried out fully the President’s 
— at the outset of his administra- 
on Beg support existing agricultural laws, 
b ing continuance through 1954 of price 
Pports on basic commodities at 90 percent 
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of parity. However, in transmitting to Con- 
gress on January 11, 1954, his recommenda- 
tions for a new farm program, President 
Eisenhower observed: 

“Present laws discourage increased con- 
sumption of wheat, corn, cotton, and veg- 
etable oils, and encourage their excessive 
production. The huge and growing sur- 
pluses held by the Government act as a 
constant threat to normal markets for these 
products. Thus, present law produces re- 
sults which in turn are hurtful to those 
whom the laws are intended to help. Part- 
ly because of these excessive stocks, farm 
income has fallen steadily over the past 3 
years.” 

The President recommended fiexible—in 
place of rigid—price supports for the basic 
commodities, with adjustment to the flex- 
ible program to be accomplished gradually 
in the interest of both the farmers and the 
Nation’s economy as a whole. Congress re- 
sponded with legislation adhering in prin- 
ciple to the flexible-support provisions of 
the bipartisan Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 
1949, but which the Democratic 81st and 82d 
Congresses did not permit to take effect. 

Under the new legislation, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, mandatory price support 
for the 1955 crop of five basic commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts—will 
be within a range of 8214 to 90 percent of 
parity, depending upon the supply outlook 
for each commodity. ‘Tobacco price support 
will be maintained at 90 percent of parity 
as long as marketing quotas are in effect. 

Senator AIKEN, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, said the 
minimum level of support for the basic com- 
modities next year, in view of the supply sit- 
uation, would be: tobacco, 90 percent; cot- 
ton, 90 percent; rice, 89 percent; corn, 90 
percent; peanuts, 86 percent; and “wheat, 
8244 percent. 

Nonbasic commodities for which price 
support is required are milk and butterfat 
and their products, at levels between 75 and 
90 percent of parity necessary to assure ade- 
quate supplies; honey and tung nuts, at 60 
to 90 percent of parity, and wool including 
mohair. 

Price support for wool and mohair is de- 
signed to increase production. For wool, 
support is to be established at a level neces- 
sary to enc.urage production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool annually. For mohair, 
it is to be at the parity percentage necessary 
to obtain a desired level of yearly produc- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, 
but not required, to support other nonbasic 
commodities at variable levels. 

The law also provides for a gradual transi- 
tion after January 1, 1956, from the “old 
parity” to the “modernized parity” formula 
in computing parity prices for the basic com- 
modities to which the “modernized parity’’ 
formula does not now apply. 


Among other provisions in the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 are incentives for good and proper 
land use practices and the transfer of agri- 
cultural attachés in foreign countries from 
the State Department to the Deparment of 
Agriculture. 


On the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion programs, the Republican record was 
considerably better than that of the Demo- 
crats in the preceding Congress. For the 2 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the Republican 83d 
Congress approved total loan authorizations 
for the electric program, including contin- 
gency authorizations, of $350 million. The 
82d Congress, under Democratic control, 
voted total loan authorizations for this pro- 
gram, including contingency authorizations, 
of only $275 million. 

REA electric loans, in the first full fiscal 
year under the Republican administration 
ending June 30, 1954, totaled $167,104,100 
compared with $164,972,662 for fiscal 1953, 
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The fiscal 1955 regular loan authorization 
for the REA telephone program of $75 million 
voted by the 83d Congress is the highest for 
any single year since the start of this pro- 
gram in 1950. The amount authorized for 
fiscal year 1954 for telephone loans, $67.5 
million, was the second highest for any 1 
year. Fiscal year 1954 telephone loans to- 
taled $74,712,000, compared with $41,727,000 
= by the Truman administration in fiscal 

253. 

These figures make a mockery of the claim 
of critics that Republicans are unsympa- 
thetic to REA. 

Two important agricultural conservation 
measures enacted by the 83d Congress were 
extension of the Water Facilities Act, here- 
tofore applicable only to 17 Western States, 
to all of the United States, its Territories 
and Possessions, and the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. 

Both enable and encourage expansion of 
conservation and improved use of America’s 
two greatest natural resources—soil and 
water. 

Aids to farmers in taz laws 


Tax laws enacted by the 83d Congress are 
of benefit to farmers and farm families in a 
number of ways. Under the tax revision law, 
farmers can claim a $600 dependency de- 
duction for a child regardless of the child’s 
earnings if such dependent is receiving on- 
the-farm training and the farmer continues 
to furnish more than half of his support. 

The revision law also allows for farmers: 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm income 
for soil and water conservation expenses; 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new dee 
preciable assets—farm machinery, equip- 
ment, etc. Under the declining balance 
method of depreciation now permitted, the 
farmer can write off in the first year twice 
the amount allowed under the straight-line 
method; 

Removal of the tax on proceeds from sale 
of cattle when the sale is necessitated by 
disease, provided the proceeds are reinvested 
in cattle within 1 year after the close of the 
taxable year. 

Previously where a farmer did not file a 
declaration of estimated tax by January 15, 
he had to file his final income-tax return by 
January 31. This deadline is now extended 
to February 15. Also, where a farmer files 
a declaration by January 15, his final return 
is now not due until April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements are 
eased to permit the use of the farmer-pre- 
ferred hybrid bookkeeping system. 

Another Republican-passed tax law pro- 
vides for rapid amortization of farm grain- 
storage facilities. Whereas before such fa- 
cilities could be amortized only over their 
“useful life,” this now can be done Over a 
5-year period. This provision was included 
in the Technical Changes Act of 1953 (P. L. 
287, approved Aug. 15, 1953), which was re- 
enacted by the tax-revision law. 
REPUBLICANS SET NEW LANDMARKS IN 

AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The Republican Party has been tradi- 
tionally the party of civil and political 
rights. In 1953-54 the frontier of progress 
in these basic rights moved forward. 

The historic United States Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing segrega- 
tion in the Nation’s public elementary and 
high schools set another great landmark. 

Under the Republican pledge to press for 
equality of rights of all citizens of every race, 
color, and creed, the Justice Department filed 
a brief and a Justice Department official 
appeared before the United States Supreme 
Court on December 8, 1953, to urge, in be. 
half of the Republican administration, that 
the Court find public school segregation to 
be in violation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. The decision of the Court 
was unanimous, 
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Among the forthright actions taken by the 
administration since it took office in Janu- 
ary 1953 was that of eliminating segregation 
in the Armed Forces. That action was 
coupled with the abolition of segregation in 
military post schools and among civilian em- 
Ployees in military and naval installations 
and in Federal civilian employment. 

A Government Contract Committee has 
been established to promote equal job op- 
portunities on all Government work done by 
private industries. This is a direct effort to 
prevent discrimination among employees of 
those industries engaged in Government 
work. 

The Veterans’ Administration was ordered 
to eliminate segregation in all veterans’ hos- 
pitals as rapidly as possible without sacri- 
ficing medical considerations. That program 
is well on its way to fulfillment. 

Various steps have been taken to eliminate 
segregation in the Nation's Capital. The 
Department of Justice argued successfully in 
the case of a restaurant before the Supreme 
Court with the result that all restaurants 
and public places in the District of Columbia 
are now open to all persons. Since the Su- 
preme Court’s May 17 decision, plans have 
been initiated by District of Columbia offi- 
cials to bring segregation to an end in their 
schools, city playgrounds, institutions, and 
agencies. 

Negroes receive important posts 


Negroes have been given high political ap- 
pointments in the Republic administration, 
including delegate to United Nations; legal 
counsel, Post Office Department; minority 
groups consultant, Labor Department; mem- 
ber, Caribbean Commission; Ambassador to 
Liberia; adviser and consultant, War Claims 
Commission; member, Federal Parole Board; 
Register, Treasury Department; adviser on 
business affairs, Commerce Department; 
Special Assistant to Commissioner of Public 
Housing on Racial Affairs; Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Policies and 
Programs; member, International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board; assistant counsel, For- 
eign Operations Administration; Governor of 
Virgin Islands; Assistant Secretary, Labor 
Department; head of United States Educa- 
tional Mission to Afghanistan; National 
Board of Field Advisers to Small Business 
Administration; member of Board of Foreign 
Scholarships; and in many other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The 83d Congress passed legislation to 
remove certain restrictions against Indians 
and to give them more rights of American 
citizenship. Public Law 281 gives the In- 
dians personal-property rights whereby they 
may sell or buy without permission of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Public Law 280 
provides that Indians can obtain the same 
rights as others in civil and criminal cases. 
Indians are also permitted to negotiate their 
own land leases. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1954 
makes it possible for members of the Armed 
Forces and civilians serving overseas to vote 
in national and State elections provided they 
are qualified voters in their respective Siates. 

Solid Democratic Party opposition defeated 
the passage of a bill to give the vote to 18- 
year-old citizens. 

Statehood for Hawali was voted but 
blocked by Democratic Party tactics in the 
Senate tying statehood for Alaska in the 
same bill, despite the fact that Alaska and 
Hawaii present entirely different problems of 
statehood. 

BETTER HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


To expedite and improve human welfare 
and social progress many agencies operating 
in these fields were drawn into a new Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department with 
Cabinet status. For the first time, all such 
problems are receiving systematic and com- 
prehensive study instead of piecemeal con- 
sideration. 
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Education 


Recognizing Federal responsibility in dis- 
tricts which are overcrowded because of Fed- 
eral activities, the 83d Congress provided fi- 
nancial aid for school construction. Con- 
gress also continued to July 1, 1956, Federal 
aid in the maintenance and operation of 
schools in these areas. These funds will 
cover the expenses of about 1 million school 
children. 

The Office of Education was authorized 
to contract and cooperate with universities, 
colleges, and State educational agencies for 
research, surveys, and demonstrations, and to 
establish a nine-member National Advisory 
Committee to aid in supervising educational 
problems. A $1 million fund was approved 
for allotment to States for conferences on 
educational problems preliminary to a White 
House conference scheduled for November 30, 
1955. 

Health 


To safeguard the Nation’s health the Hill- 
Burton Act was extended to 1957 and ex- 
panded for hosptal facilities for the aged, 
chronically ill, and phsyically disabled. 

A broader program of vocational rehabili- 
tation has been established to increase State 
financing and activities, and to encourage 
Closer Federal-State-local cooperation. It 
includes the training of doctors, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, rehabili- 
tation counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers. Increased emphasis is placed on 
improvedment of rehabilitation techniques 
and special facilities such as community 
workshops, speech and hearing clinics, and 
initial staffing of such facilities. 

Increased grants were made for research on 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthritis. 
A new clinical center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., was opened 
With 500 beds to seek cures for such diseases. 

As a health protective measure, Congress 
passed a law specifically giving the Food and 
Drug Administration power to inspect fac- 
tories where pharmaceytical and food prod- 
ucts are manufactured. 

The Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center was opened for the purpose of re- 
search in the public sanitation field. 


Social security 


A social security act was passed bringing 
some 7 million more persons into the Federal 
retirement system and increasing the bene- 
fits of the 5 million already retired. 

Under this act, social security beneficiaries 
now have the advantage of a much more lib- 
eralized program. They may now earn as 
much as $1,200 a year from covered work 
without loss 6f benefits. In addition, the 
new formula makes it possible for benefi- 
ciaries to earm more than $100 in any one 
month without losing all 12 months’ bene- 
fits. 

The age of beneficiaries for earning un- 
limited amounts without losing their bene- 
fits has been lowered from 75 to 72 years. 

Those under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem have benefited by a change in the law 
which increases the benefits of some 36,000 
an average of $24 a month, retroactive to 
October 30, 1951. 

Welfare 


As the new and expanded programs of vo- 
cational rehabilitation, hospitals for the 
chronically ill, and increased social security 
benefits go into effect, the need for other 
temporary forms of public assistance should 
decrease. Persons receiving such relief eith- 
er are being returned to a productive life 
or are being cared for under the new pro- 
grams which give them greater freedom as 
individuals. 


4Ip TO VETERANS 


This administration insisted that the hu- 
man approach rather than the cold casework 
approach be made toward veterans and their 
problems. This resulted in a reorganization 
of the Veterans’ Administration along func- 
tional lines, giving veterans and their de- 
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pendents faster, better service at less over. 
head cost, 

Among the more important specific bene. 
fits given to our veterans was the increase 
in compensation payments to those with 
service-connected disabilities as well as ay 
increase in the monthly payments to widows 
and dependent parents of veterans. Nop. 
service-connected disability pensions were 
also increased. 

The 83d Congress extended to July 1, 1955 
the act providing for Federal contributions 
of dependency allotments for more than 
1 million enlisted personnel. Over 11,009 
Korean war prisoners and soldiers Missing in 
action were benefited for a period wel 
beyond the truce by extension of the Mig. 
ing Persons Act to July 1, 1955, Providing 
for a continuance of pay checks and family 
allotments, Privileges of soldiers overseas 
to send home gifts duty-free and bring 
back their personal possessions free of duty 
were extended for another 2 years. 

The Congress increased by $100 million the 
revolving fund to finance direct Veterans 
Administration loans to war veterans unable 
to finance home and farmhouse loan; 
through private lending sources. 

Under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, military personnel under certain cir. 
cumstances are provided wage credits for 
active duty without payment to the OAsI 
fund. 

Congress simplified the handling of vet. 
erans’ life insurance policies, giving better 
protection for the insured veteran as well 
as realizing savings of about $600,000 a year 
through less paperwork. . 

A law was passed which provides that all 
types of tuberculosis among veterans causing 
10 percent disability within 3 years of dis- 
charge is presumed to be service-connected, 

Korean War veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II veterans 
in war housing, in civil-service appointments, 
and in free postage service. Time has been 
extended for Korean veterans to initiate 
training under the GI bill of rights. 

Funds for hospital beds largest ever voted 

To take care of the ever-increasing load 
of hospitalized veterans and to provide them 
with adequate facilities, the Congress en- 
acted the largest appropriation ever provided 
for a total of 114,415 beds, the highest num- 
ber the VA feels it can use and staff properly. 

Federal payments for each veteran cared 
for in a State soldiers’ home have been 
increased. 

Under appropriations passed all veterans’ 
hospitals will continue to operate. Since 
January 1953, new veterans’ hospitals have 
been opened at Birmingham, Ala; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Durham, N.C. Further, a portion 
of the new hospital at West Haven, Conn, 
providing 396 beds for tuberculosis cases, has 
been opened and the hospital at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been converted to a tuber- 
culosis hospital... 

Construction was completed on hospitals 
at Chicago and Oklahoma City as well as at 
Minneapolis. New hospitals are being built 
and completed at Ann Arbor, Mich.; Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Chicago; Cincinnati; New York 
City; two at Pittsburgh; at St. Louis, Mo. 
Salisbury, N. C.; and Los Angeles. Addi- 
tions are being made to existing hospitals in 
Dallas and Houston, Tex., and conversion 
projects started on the hospitals at West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Dearborn, Mich.; and Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Additional hospitals are be- 
ing planned for early construction at Cleve- 
land; San Francisco; and Topeka, Kans. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION ON THE COMMUNIST ISSUE 

The Republican 83d Congress, acting i 
concert with the Eisenhower administration, 
was able to put the full weight of the Fed- 
eral Government behind the effort to deal 
with communism as a domestic issue in the 
United States. Action has been vigorous and 
results tangible. 

With the threat of Communist domination 
hanging over the entire world, Americans 
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sometimes forget that for 20 years the Re- 

ublicans—with the aid of those Democrats 
ea had not surrendered to the New Deal— 
fought this battle. Never in control of the 
executive branch, and always a minority in 
the National Legislature—except during the 
goth Congress—it was a ceaseless Republican 
effort that brought about the great exposures 
and forced through the first installments of 
remedial legislation. The breaking of the 
Alger Hiss case was a@ Republican achieve- 
ment. So was the William Remington case. 
The revelation of the destruction of subver- 
sive records in the armed services was brough 
about by Republicans. When a journalist's 
peat revealed that there was a secret military 
directive permitting the commissioning of 
Communists in the Army, it was the Repub- 
lica attack that forced the Truman adminis- 
tration to cancel the order. In the field of 
jegislation it was the Republicans who passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act—with its non-Commu- 
nist oath—over Truman’s veto. What even- 
tually became the Internal Security Act of 
1950 was initiated by Republicans during 
the 80th Congress, and it was Republican de- 
termination that provided the pressure to 
pass the final act over the Truman veto. 

With the installation of the Eisenhower 
administration, action on the Communist is- 
sue began at once. The Truman Loyalty 
Order (Executive Order 9835 of March 21, 
1947) was revoked and on April 29, 1953, the 
President issued a new order completely re- 
organizing security procedures. The execu- 
tive branch moved forward using existing 
law. The Congress pushed on with investi- 
gations of infiltration and simultaneously 
began the consideration of new laws. 

A series of measures, passed by both 
Houses and sent to the President, strength- 
ens the hand of the executive in combating 
the COCmmunist conspiracy in this country. 

These measures include: 

1. S.3706, which outlaws the Communist 
Party and provides for the determination of 
the identity of certain Communist-infil- 
trated organizations was passed with almost 
unanimous support of both parties in the 
House and Senate. 

2. S.16, which makes possible the grant- 
ing of immunity to witnesses testifying be- 
fore congressional committees. Under this 
measures subversives will no longer find an 
easy refuge in the fifth amendment. Fur- 
thermore, witnesses who otherwise might 
be perfectly willing to testify but who dread 
penalties, are now encouraged to give evi- 
dence that will throw additional light on 
the conspiracy. 

3. H.R. 7486, which imposes heavier pen- 
alties for concealing persons from arrest. 
Only light penalties could be imposed upon 
the four Communists who concealed Robert 
Thompson in the Sierra Mountains for 
months before the FBI ran him to ground. 
Thompson was one of the 11 Communist 
leaders convicted in 1949 in the first Smith 
Act trial. Under the new measure much 
stiffer penalties can be imposed for harbor- 
ing fugitives. 

4. H. R. 8658, which imposes heavier pen- 
alties on bail jumpers. The genesis of this 
Measure was the Gerhardt Eisler oase. 
Eisler, a top Communist agent, escaped from 
New York on the Polish ship Batory after he 
had been indicted for passport violation. 

5. H. R. 9909, known as the Alger Hiss 
bill. The measure denies a Government 
pension or retirement benefits to any Gov- 
frament employee convicted of a felony. 

Still another measure, approved by the 
President July 29, 1954, amended the Inter- 
nal Security Act by requiring that all print- 
ing presses owned or controlled by Commu- 
nists 1 be registered with the Attorney 


Meantime investigations were continued 
by congressional committees. The most sen- 
sational single revelation was the Senate 
luernal Security Subcommittee’s disclosure 
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of the circumstances surrounding Truman's 


promotion of Harry Dexter White from the .- 


Treasury to the International Monetary 
Fund. This promotion had been made in the 
face of repeated warnings from the FBI con- 
cerning White’s subversive activities and as- 
sociations. Among the more notable con- 
gressional documents was the same subcom- 
mittee’s report, Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments, published July 30, 
1953. 

Proof that the exploration of the past is 
still a hot issue was shown by the-fact that 
during the year 1953, no fewer than 305 wit- 
‘nesses before congressional committees in- 
voked the 5th amendment. A substantial 
number ‘would not answer questions about 
their past affiliations. During the 2d session 
of this 83d Congress, 27 recalcitrant witnesses 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were cited for contempt of Con- 
gress; 5 such witnesses before the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations were 
cited. 

While these efforts were being pursued in 
Congress, the executive branch was pressing 
action under already existing law. A new 
Division of Internal Security has been set up 
in the Justice Department, in charge of an 
Assistant Attorney General. This Division 
will have the handling of all court proceed- 
ings in matters affecting internal security. 

Since January 1953, 50 high-ranking 
Communists have been convicted under the 
Smith Act, which provides drastic penalties 
for those advocating the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force and violence. During the 
same period—since January, 1953—three 
Communist leaders have been convicted of 
filing false affidavits under the non-Com- 
munist oath section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Four more are under indictment and are 
about to go to trial. 


The Subversive Activities Control Board, 
operating under the provisions of the In- 
ternal Security Act, held lengthy hearings 
and finally issued an order requiring the 
Communist Party to register the names of 
its officers and members with the Attorney 
General. The Communists a the 
order and the decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals has yet to be announced. 
Meantime, after other hearings, the Board 
ordered the Labor Youth League to register 
as a Communist-front organization. 

In addition to the various types of action 
enumerated above some 2,400 security risks 
were weeded out from Federal employment 
between January 1953 and June 30, 1954. 
As of August 16, 1954, 105 alien subversives 
had been deported since January 1953 and, 
in addition, 355 new deportation proceedings 
and warrants for arrest had been issued 
against alien subversives. 


CLEANING UP THE MESS 


The Republican Party, when it came into 
office in January 1953, inherited a mess. 
Members of the Truman administration had 
been convicted of fraud. The involvement 


of no less than 14 Government officials in in- ~ 


stances of favoritism and influence had been 

- Members of Truman’s official fam- 
ily had accepted valuable gifts; mink-coat 
and deep-freeze scandals had disgusted the 
Nation. Hundreds of Federal employees had 
been caught trying to improve their private 
fortunes through their positions on the pub- 
lic payroll. Ten Federal agencies were en- 
tangled in shadowy manipulations. 

There were 78 headlined scandals in the 
Agriculture Department, 48 in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, 19 in the Defense Depart- 
ment, 10 in the RFC, 9 in the Justice De- 
partment, 5 in the Post Office Department. 

Machinations of influence peddlers had 
spread through the land. Mized up in 
awarding of many Government loans 
contracts were corrupt political bosses 
underworld characters. 
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Pledge to oust crooks kept 


In their 1952 platform, the Republicans 
pledged to put an end to corruption, to oust 
the crooks and grafters, and to restore honest 
government to the people. 

That pledge is being kept. Under leader- 
ship intent upon exposing rather than cover- 
ing up corruption, the Congress and the 
Executive are cooperating in providing the 
kind of government in which decent citizens 
can take pride. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau is one Gov- 
ernment agency which has felt the impact 
of this teamwork. Following the exposé of 
malpractice, unheeded by the Truman ad- 
ministration, a total of 388 revenue officials 
were separated and 60 convicted in the year 
1953 alone. Even a former Commissioner, 
topman of the Bureau, Joseph D. Nunan, 
Jr., has been found guilty of cheating the 
Government of $91,000 on his own income 
taxes and sentenced to 5 years in prison. 

By the end of 1953, Attorney General 
Brownell had referred 614 tax-evasion cases 
for prosecution, cases which had been hid- 
den in desk drawers during the previous ad- 
ministration. Many of the tax cases involved 
tax exemption of racketeers who had made 
campaign contributions to Democrats. One 
such case resulted in a 5-year prison term 
for Frank Costello, infamous New York 
racketeer of the Truman era. Another was 
the case of the notorious underworld char- 
acter, Frank Cammarata, whose income-tax 
delinquency was whitewashed by New Deal- 
Fair Deal officials for 8 years. 

The Senate Banking Committee has un- 
covered enormous windfall profits under the 
Federal Housing Administration's construc- 
tion program. Top Truman officials in the 
PHA, including Assistant Commissioner 
Clyde L. Powell and General Counsel Burton 
C. Bovard, have been fired. 


Use of restricted information uncovered 


The use of restricted information by Tru- 
man officials for financial gain has been un- 
covered. A high Agricultural Department 
official, Jack Cowart, accépted shares of stock 
in a company having dealings with the De- 
partment; Cowart has been found guilty of 
perjury in connection with this irregularity. 
Steps have been taken to strengthen the 
conflict-of-interests law, which is intended to 
prevent Federal officials from serving the 
interests of themselves and friends when 
their official responsibility is to serve the 
interests of the Government. 

A searching inquiry by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee uncovered many irregu- 
larities in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion during the Truman administration. As 
of January 1, 1954, shortages involved some 
$11,310,000. The Republican administration, 
in its first few weeks in office, discovered in 
the CCC books some 70 shortages which oc- 
curred during New Deal-Fair Deal days. 

E. Merl Young, of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, peddled influence; 
Young has been convicted of perjury. An 
investigation by a Senate committee dis- 
closed that the RFC Board of Directors 
poured about $4 million into an obviously 
bankrupt firm; this is still under investiga- 
tion. The RFC hes been abolished. 


Nine indicted in surplus ship deal 


Nine individuals have been indicted in a 
crooked surplus ship deal. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee found in 
the Office of Alien Property a number of 
emp who were on the subversive list. 
It also found irregularities. One alien busi- 
nessman was found to have been drawing a 
salary of $97,000 a year from a defunct 
company. 

The Republican administration exposed a 
cash-for-leave scheme which was operated 
in the previous administration. It was dis- 
covered that more than 50 employees of the 
Rent Stabilization Office had been fired 
for bookkeeping purposes as of a certain 
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day, given cash for up to 90 days’ accumu- 
lated leave, rehired the next day on a tem- 
porary basis, and 30 days later restored to 
the permanent payroll. Officials responsible 
in this case have been fired, and a change in 
the law now prevents such abuses. 


Other abuses are being corrected. For ex- 
ample, Truman pardoned many criminals 
secretly, some of them members of the old 
Pendergast machine of Kansas City. Now, 
the Department of Justice makes public all 
pardons. As a matter of fact, all Federal 
pardons were made public until Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took office. Then the curtain 
of secrecy fell, not to be lifted until the 
Republicans came back into office, 

Congressional investigations continue to 
turn up shocking cases of corruption and 
crookedness during preceding administra- 
tions. Thousands of pages of testimony 
have been placed in the official record. And 
the complete story has not yet been told. 


REPUBLICANS REVERSE THE TREND TOWARD BIG 
GOVERNMENT—PRACTICE EFFICIENCY AND 
ECONOMY 


Through reorganization of executive de- 
partments and agencies, reduction of Federal 
personnel, and large-scale paring of appro- 
priations and expenditures, the 83d Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration made the 
Government more efficient and economical, 
cut down its size, and checked the New 
Deal-Fair Deal trend toward an all-powerful 
central Government. 


These were the accomplishments: 


In 1953 and 1954, the Congress, with the 
administration’s cooperation, cut appropri- 
ations by many billions of dollars. 


The new obligational authority voted for 
fiscal year 1954 was close to $20 billion be- 
low the amount ($80.2 billion) provided for 
fiscal year 1953. ‘This was by far the largest 
peacetime decline in the level of appropria- 
tions in a single year in the history of the 
Government. 


For fiscal year 1955 the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s budget request was the lowest in 
years. Therefore, the appropriation reduc- 
tion by Congress was considerably less than 
for the previous year. Budget requests sub- 
mitted for the 10 regular annual appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1955 were $44.2 billion 
and the actual amount appropriated was a 
little under $42.7 billion—a cut of about $1.5 
billion. Substantial reductions also were 
made in two other large money bills, the fis- 
cal 1955 foreign aid and the supplemental 
measures. 

Also in concluding action on the regular 
annual appropriation bills for the new 1955 
fiscal year whith began this July 1, the 
Congress set a record for expeditious han- 
dling of these bills. This was only the second 
time since World War II that Congress fin- 
ished work on the regular appropriations 
before the start of the new fiscal year. The 
first time occurred in the second session of 
the Republican 80th Congress in 1948. 


Truman budget cut by more than $10 billion 


The spending budget for the fiscal year 
1954, proposed by Truman before he left 
office in January 1953, was reduced by more 
than $10 billion. Also, the Republican ad- 
ministration actually cut fiscal 1954 spend- 
ing by more than $614 billion under the 
amount spent in fiscal 1953. 

As President Eisenhower remarked on 
July 22 this year in reporting on the admin- 
istration’s fiscal progress, “We have come 
over two-thirds of the way toward balancing 
the budget. As we have done this while 
putting into effect a tax program which will 
return nearly $744 billion to the people.” 
Truman's budget deficit for fiscal 1953 was 
$9.4 billion and he had forecast a deficit for 
fiscal year 1954 of $9.9 billion. The actual 
fiscal 1954 deficit was approximately $3 bil- 
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Over 200,000 taken off Government payroll 


Well over 200,000 persons were removed 
from the Federal civilian payroll. 

Congress approved all 12 of President 
Eisenhower’s Government reorganization 
plans. These plans included creation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and authorized departments and 
agencies to operate on a sounder, more busi- 
nesslike basis. 

Congress also established two commissions, 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government (called 
the Hoover Commission) and the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 


The Hoover Commission has a mandate to 
survey all Federal functions and recommend 
changes to promote economy and efficiency, 
including abolition of any functions found 
no longer to be of value to the American peo- 
ple. The Intergovernmental Relations group 
is studying such problems as overlapping 
jurisdictions between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Federal grants-in-aid to States, 
and conflicts between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments over tax resources. 





A Report of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert the following address of 
the Honorable Edward F. Howrey, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which was made before the section of 
antitrust law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on August 19, 1954: 

-A REPorRT OF PROGRESS 


(Address, of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chair- 
man, Federal Trade Commission, prepared 
for delivery before the section of antitrust 
law of the American Bar Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., August 19, 1954) 

During the 12 months since the last asso- 
ciation meeting in Boston, I have completed 
my first year as Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I feel that the year has 
been one of progress. We have not accom- 
plished all of our objectives, but we have 
taken measurable strides in what I consider 
to be the right direction. 

Shortly after taking office I suggested a 
revaluation or reassessment of the Commis- 
sion’s responsibilities. Among other things 
I proposed a return to first principles, a pro- 
gram for increased compliance and enforce- 


ment, a full-fledged attack on delay—prob- -_ 


ably the worst enemy of administrative law, 
and a study of agency overlap and duplica- 
tion of activity. 

Let us review a few of the developments 
that have taken place with reference to these 
problems: 


RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


In creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Congress had two principal ideas in 
mind: First, to create a body of experts com- 
petent to deal with complex competitive 
practices by reason of information, experi- 
ence, and careful study of business and eco- 
nomic conditions; and, second, to authorize 
this body of experts to deal with unfair com- 
petitive methods in their incipient stages. 
The action was to be prophylactic; the pur- 
= was prevention of diseased business con- 

ons, 
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While the Sherman Act of 1890 constituteg 
a substantial first step toward the alleyia. 
tion of the deficiencies of private remedies 
in the antitrust field, there remaine.| gen. 
eral climate of doubt, particularly in Cop. 
gress, that the Sherman Act and the judicia} 
process provided the complete solution in 
an America emerging from an agricultural 
economy. It was believed that the adminis. 
trative process—in the form of a trade com. 
mission—would be well suited to deal with 
the difficult problems of industries and mar. 
kets, problems which Congress was unable 


. to solve and which it considered too burden. 


some for the courts to solve without assist. 
ance. 

In my first public statement as Chairman 
made at Ann Arbor in June 1953, I called 
attention to the fact that critics of the Com. 
mission had maintained that it was not the 
body of experts Congress intended; that it 
had become instead a prosecuting agency 
employing laborious procedures and rigid in. 
terpretations without regard to the relation. 
ship of law, business economics, and public 
policy. I said that if this were true, that 
if an administrative tribunal of experts does 
nothing but promulgate per se doctrines, the 
rationale for its creation disappears, | 
urged that the Commission gear itself to the 
responsibilities originally contemplated by 
Congress. 

Assuming that some of the criticism was 
justified, what have we done about it at the 
Commission? 

1. First and foremost, the decisional work 
of the Commission is ample evidence, I be- 
lieve, of a return to first principles. The 
Maico, Pillsbury, and Harley-Davidson de- 
cisions make clear that the Commission will 
examine relevant industry and market facts; 
that henceforth it will attempt to perform 
its intended function as a body of experts. 
The General Foods decision demonstrates 
that conclusive presumptions of injury do 
not constitute acceptable substitutes for 
fair evidentiary standards. The Lever Bros, 
decision provides reassurance that the Com- 
mission is looking to the impact and prac- 
tical consequences of its enforcement meas- 
ures. The Wildroot decision indicates that 
good faith consultation and cooperation 
can, in some cases at least, take the place of 
compulsory procedures. And the Doubleday 
and Eastman decisions show, I believe, that 
the Commission will take a good hard look 
at so-called peripheral test cases. 

The Commission has, at the same time, 
been hard-hitting and effective where the 
circumstances required it, particularly the 
hard-core type of case. Since I have been 
Chairman, the Commission has issued 12 
cease and desist orders—29 in the anti 
monopoly field and 100 in the deceptive prac- 
tice field. 

The magnitude of some of these orders is 
indicated by one cease and desist order that 
terminated a restraint of trade combination 
among 350 distributors of electronic equip- 
ment. Another involved the entire salmon 
industry of Alaska and brought to an ends 
long standing price-fixing combination 
among canners and fishermen unions. A 
number of orders to cease and desist were 
issued under section 8 of the Clayton Act, 
these required the discontinuation of ¢% 
clusive dealing arrangements in the hearing 
aid, hog serum, and motorcycle industries. 
Numerous other orders prohibited false label- 
ing of wool and fur products, false and mis 
leading advertising of food plans, and mis 
representations with reference to sewil§ 
machines and other consumer appliances. 

During the same period of time the Com- 
mission issued 141 complaints, 34 in anti- 
monopoly cases and 107 in deceptive practice 
cases. 

Illustrative of the antimonopoly com 
plaints were those against members of tht 
iron and steel scrap industry alleging 
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ctraint of trade in both domestic and foreign 
commerce; against price-fixing agreements 
among building material manufacturers and 
among paint and wallpaper dealers; and 
against unlawful price discrimination in 
the sale of petroleum gas used by farmers 
and rural residents for cooking and heating. 

‘Complaints in the deceptive practice field 
ran the entire gamut of consumer goods, from 
food and drugs to clothing and home appli- 
ao on a comparison of fiscal years, I am 
told that the record of complaints issued 
during the past fiscal year has not been sur- 
passed—at least in recent years. While I 
have no intention of running a statistical 
race against earlier commissions, and did 
not intend to compile this record until asked 
to do so a few weeks ago in order to prepare 
a statement for the House Small Business 
Committee, I cite it here to show that an 
administrative tribunal can have a sensible 
trade regulation program and still remain a 
strong law enforcement agency. 

2. The economic and marketing work of the 
Commission is of primary concern if the ad- 
ministrative process is to furnish the broad 
factual base in the complex field of anti- 
trust law that Congress originally intended. 
Almost every antitrust case presents eco- 
nomic and marketing problems. Legal pro- 
cedures are employed, it is true, but pri- 
marily for the purpose of resolving relevant 
economic questions. For this reason, the 
Commission’s Bureau of Economics has been 
and is being revitalized. Our economists are 
working closely with our investigators and 
trial lawyers. Primary emphasis is being 
placed upon those practices that have signifi- 
cance in the market place; that have or are 
likely to have some economic consequence. 

Recently the Commission issued two eco- 
nomic reports, one on changes in concentra- 
tion in manufacturing, and the other on 
coffee prices. Both are fair, honest, and ob- 
jective studies. The coffee report is in my 
judgment one of the best economic studies 
ever published by a governmental agency. 

3. On several occasions, I have taken the 
position that the Commission should not 
further extend the per se doctrine; that, 
except where the courts and Congress have 
directed otherwise, the Commission should 
determine competitive effects by examina- 
tion, analysis and evaluation of relevant mar- 
ket facts. 

If this view is to prevail, satisfactory an- 
swers to three very practical questions must 
be found: 

(a) What are the relevant economic and 
marketing factors in the particular case? 

(b) How can they be developed? 

(c) How can they be presented in evidence 
vithout unduly burdening the record? 

Ifa rule of reason approach is ever to re- 
ceive general application, solutions to these 
questions must be forthcoming. In a recent 
talk before the American Marketing Asso- 
cation I attempted to furnish partial an- 
swers. My main purpose, however, was to 
stimulate the thinking of antitrust scholars 
and perhaps thereby stimulate legal and 
economic research on the overall problem. 

4 Another key in our effort to effectuate 
‘return to first principles Mes in the im- 
Provements that have taken place in the 
factfinding and decisional work of the Com- 
mission and its hearing examiners. 

On May 11, the Commission adopted the 


program: 

(8) The hearing examiner should issue 

and conclusions and his reasons 

therefor in every case, whether they be favor- 
thle or adverse to the allegations of the 
Complaint. He should abandon formal and 
legalistic findings and adopt instead narra- 
tive and descriptive reports. 

(b) The form and content of the order to 
Cease and desist, which is part of the initial 
tecision, should be improved. 
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The prohibitions of the order should deal 
with the specific issues and should be so clear 
that respondents will have no doubt as to 
what is expected of them. The exact prac- 
tice found to be illegal should be expressly 
prohibited, as well as such other practices as 
may be necessary to assure adequate relief. 

(c) Except in rare cases, the Commission, 
on review or appeal, should not issue new or 
separate findings. 

Where the Commission disagrees with some 
of the findings in the initial decision, it is 
the purpose of an opinion to point that out, 
to explain why the Commission differs, and 
to order the findings modified accordingly. 
Since the Commission, under the statute, has 
the ultimate factfinding responsibility, the 
opinion should, of course, expressly adopt 
the findings and conclusions of the hearing 
examiner as modified. 


(d) The Commission should write an 
Opinion in every case. 


It is my hope that as a result of this ac- 
tion future published decisions will not only 
constitute the authentic public record of 
what was done in a particular case but will 
also afford a collection of precedents by which 
its handling of future cases can be forecast. 
All of us know that fact-finding is the heart 
of the Commission’s work. Narrative and 
descriptive reports will provide a long-needed 
degree of certainty in this complex field of 
the law. 


5..The Commission has, I think, adopted 
the view that it should proceed against 
“hard-core,” predatory violations of the anti- 
trust laws and should forego cases of doubt- 
ful validity and questionable economic con- 
sequence. We feel we should not deplete our 
limited resources on fringe issues having no 
practical. benefit. In this connection, we 
feel that the Sherman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act, with 
its Robinson-Patman amendment, can be 
successfully administered as interrelated ex- 
pressions of national antitrust, policy—not 
as separate and conflicting statutes. 


6. To assure a proper functioning of the 
Commission as a quasi-judicial agency, a 
number of steps have been taken to increase 
the authority of the hearing examiners who, 
as the triers of fact, are of key importance 
in the administrative process. In the East- 
man Kodak case, for instance, the Commis- 
sion ruled that examiners were qualified 
to entertain a preliminary motion to dis- 
miss on the ground that the complaint failed 
the state a cause of action. 


Presently the Commission is engaged in 
a comprehensive study of its rules of prac- 
tice. On the basis of this study, it is fair 
to expect that the Commission will be able’ 
to revise its rules and thus to improve its 
administrative procedures. Such revisions 
will, I hope, include recommendations of the 
President's Conference on Administrative 
Procedure to increase the authority of hear- 
ing examiners. This will lend greater sub- 
stance to the spirit and purpose of the -Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 


I attempted to deal with some of these 
important considerations in my dissenting 
opinion in the Florida Citrus case. There 
the Commission held that the hearing exam- 
iner did not have the authority to entertain 
a motion to dismiss predicated on the con- 
tention that, inasmuch as the practices had 
been abandoned, there was no further public 
interest in the proceeding. My dissent stated 
that the jurisdictional issue of public inter- 
est should not be removed from the adjudi- 
catory processes of the Commission and 
made a matter of administrative discretion. 
If the basic statutory issue of public interest 
can be removed from the hearing table and 
determined by the Commissioners, as plain- 
tiffs instead of Judges, upon the basis of in- 
formation contained in secret files, so can 
any other issue. 
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As Chairman, I have attempted in every 
possible way to strengthen administrative 
law and procedure. 

INCREASED COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Several steps have been taken to accelerate 
and make more effective the Commission’s 
compliance and enforcement work. These 
include: 

7. In November of 1953, we announced the 
appointment of members of the Commis- 
sion’s Advisory Committee on Cost Justifica- 
tion. The purpose of this committee, which 
consists of outstanding specialists in the 
field of distribution cost accounting, is to 
ascertain the feasibility of developing stand- 
ards of proof and procedures for costing for 
adoption by the Commission as guides to 
businessmen desiring to comply with the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The work of this 
committee should result in a strengthening 
of the administration of the act and result 
in wider compliance with its provisions. 

8. The investigative work of the Commis- 
sion has been improved and expanded. All 
of the Commission’s work, its successes and 
failures, depends primarily upon the facts 
which are developed by investigators in the 
field. The attorneys engaged in this work 
had received neither the recognition nor the 
support necessary for effective results. A 
number of steps have been taken to assure 
improvement, including the estabtishment 
of a separate Bureau of Investigation. 

In addition to its usual case work, this 
bureau will, on occasion, make industry- 
wide investigations. Typical of these is the 
present nationwide investigation of the 
advertising claims of concerns selling health, 
accident and hospitalization insurance. 
This is the first investigation of tts kind 
that has ever been conducted by a law en- 
forcement agency. The public interest in 
this project, like the coffee study, is almost 
staggering. 

9. In September of last year, a special staff 
committee was appointed to study the agen- 
cy’s procedures for obtaining compliance. 
On the basis of this committee’s work, the 
Commission adopted in June a broad-scale 
compliance program. This will include, as 
a first step, a systematic and selective review 
of over 4,000 cease and desist orders, 8,000 
stipulations and 2,000 trade practice rules. 
Other steps include: 

(a) Closer coordination between the gen- 
eral investigative staff and the staffs pri- 
marily responsible for compliance with 
orders, stipulations and trade practice rules. 

(b) More frequent use of procedures for 
requiring the filing of special follow-up re- 
ports “showing the manner and form of 
compliance with cease and desist orders.” 

(c) Use of a more informative letter of 
notification to respondents under orders and 
parties to stipulations concerning the action 
taken in receiving and filing their reports of 
compliance. 

(da) A more effective program for enlisting 
the cooperation of industry members to effect 
industry-wide observance of trade practice 
rules. 

On August 3, we appointed a task force to 
screen current national and regional adver- 
tising so as to determine whether advertis- 
ers are in compliance with outstending 
orders, stipulations and trade practice rules. 
The task force is comprised of personnel 
with legal training. Previous advertising 
surveys were conducted by nonlegal per- 
sonnel. 

These measures will serve to stimulate 
compliance with existing orders. It is use- 
less, it seems to me, for the Commission to 
enter orders unless it sees to it that they are 
obeyed either voluntarily or through appro- 
priate enforcement proceedings against those 
who deliberately or willfully ignore them. 

Failure to obtain compliance constitutes a 
waste of public money, has a demoralizing 
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effect on competitors and members of the 
public who have been injured and tends to 
encourage a disregard of antitrust and 
trade regulation laws, oftentimes to the di- 
rect detriment of small businessmen trying 
to enter or remain in a highly competitive 
market. 

10. On May 13 of this year, I indicated in a 
public statement that the Commission’s trade 
practice conference rules would, in appro- 
priate instances, be backed up by investiga- 
tions and formal action. On that date I 
announced the Commission’s plan to effectu- 
ate a cooperative program designed to bring 
about prompt compliance with the rules in 
the cosmetics industry. In the future, one 
of the purposes of the trade practice rules 
will be to ferret out and pinpoint the willful 
violator. 

11. To expedite compliance in formal cases, 
the Cemmission adopted in May a new rule 
of practice permitting a more extensive use 
of consent orders. This new rule was rec- 
ommended for the primary purpose of reduc- 
ing expense and delay. The new rule— 

(a) Eliminates the previous requirement 
that consent settlements contain findings of 
fact. 

(b) Permits disposition of a case by con- 
sent at any stage of the proceeding. 

(c) Allows settlement of a case as to some 
or all of the issues or as to some or all of the 
respondents. 

(d) Authorizes hearing examiners to accept 
or reject stipulations containing proposed 
consent orders, with acceptance subject to 
Commission review and with rejection subject 
to appeal to the Commission. 

Under the new rule, the only admission 
required of respondents is that of jurisdic- 
tion. Respondents must agree, however, 
that the complaint may be used in constru- 
ing the terms of the order; that the order 
shali have the same force and effect as if 
entered after a full hearing, and that the 
order may be modified or set aside in the 
same manner as other orders. The rule fur- 
ther provides for the respondents to waive 
the entry of findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, as well as further procedural steps 
before the hearing examiner or the Com- 
mission, and also their right to contest in 
the courts the validity of the order. 

12. On December 11, 1953, the Commission 
adopted a policy to provide fuller protection 
of the public against unfair and deceptive 
practices through increased cooperation with 
Officials of State governments. Under this 
policy, the Commission will regularly refer 
to State authorities matters it closes for lack 
of the jurisdictional prerequisite of inter- 
state commerce. 

13. The consultative function of the Com- 
mission has not in recent years received suf- 
ficient emphasis. Before the enactment of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, both 
political parties, the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, envisaged a trade commission which 
would, as part of the administrative process, 
provide solutions to many complex com- 
petitive problems through consultation. It 
is my hope that the new Bureau of Consul- 
tation, which was established on July 1, will 
revitalize this intended program. The new 
Bureau includes, in addition to the Divisions 
of Trade Practice Conferences and Stipu- 
lations, a Division of Small Business. The 
establishment of the latter Division was 
considered important in order to make the 
facilities of the Commission readily access- 
ible to small-business concerns. Among 
other things, the Division will advise small- 
business men with respect to laws adminis- 
tered by the Commission, explain to them 
the method by which complaints are initi- 
ated, inform them of the status of investi- 
gations in which they are interested, and 
otherwise expedite small-business matters 
through the Commission. 
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DELAY 


14. One of the most significant events dur- 
ing my term as chairman was the recent 
reorganization of the Commission. Its sig- 
nificance depends in no small measure upon 
the frequent critcism, valid in my view, that 
the Commission’s operations and procedures 
over the years have been marked by endless 
delays. 

Shortly after I took office, I stated that 
every effort would be made to eliminate such 
delays. The reorganization, based as it is 
upon an objective survey by an outside firm 
of management consultants, is designed to 
achieve this end. Measures have now been 
placed in effect to eliminate more than 50 
percent of the procedural steps formerly 
taken within the Commission in the internal 
processing of its work. 

The new organization of the Commission 
represents a major change in both concept 
and structure. By contrast, it is much 
simpler than the old organization and should 
promote more economical use of manpower. 
With well selected personnel in key positions, 
the organization should develop a high level 
of administrative efficiency, enabling the 
Commission to fulfill its responsibilities with 
greater dispatch and less cost. 

All investigative activities will be centered 
in a newly formed Bureau of Investigation, 
all trial work in a new Bureau of Litigation, 
and voluntary compliance procedures in a 
Bureau of Consultation. Thus the Commis- 
sion will no longer enjoy the luxury of two 
separate trial and investigative staffs. The 
integrated staffs should prove more econom- 
ical and, I am confident, will provide the 
basis for a more effective administration of 
our antimonopoly and trade regulation 
statutes. 

Probably one of the greatest causes of de- 
lay in the past was the fact that responsi- 
bility for a case was not centered in any 
particular individual. Responsibility was 
reassigned to conform to various stages of 
the development of a case, with no one at- 
torney remaining continuously responsible. 
To correct this shortcoming, and also to 
furnish a smooth coordination of trial and 
investigative activities in keeping with the 
principles outlined by the first Hoover Com- 
mission, provision has been made for the 
appointment of project attorneys in the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. These attorneys will 
supervise a case through its entire course 
and will be responsible for any unnecessary 
delay. 

We envisaged the project attorney as being 
analogous to the solicitor in the British prac- 
tice. The solicitor is responsible to his client 


, through all phases of a case, although he 


may, from time to time bring into the case 
additional assistance in the form of econo- 
mists, accountants, barristers and the like. 
Like the solicitor, the work of the project at- 
torney will not cease with the conclusion 
of the investigation; he will accompany the 
case into the litigation stage and assist the 
trial attorney with respect to the facts. It is 
my feeling that, if delay is to be eliminated, 
this feature of the reorganization will be 
more helpful than any other. 

15. One of the most important accomplish- 
ments in our effort to eliminate delay has 
been the reduction in the backlog of cases 
pending before the Commission for decision. 
It has been the custom, at the first of each 
month, for the Secretary to report at the con- 
ference table the cases which have rested on 
individual Commissioners’ desks for 30 days 
or more. 

In the period since early 1953, with Com- 
missioner Mead acting as whip and with the 
cooperation of all the Commissioners, we 
have reduced by almost five times the num- 
ber of cases pending more than 30 days. I 
am especially proud of this fact. 
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The Commission has also become more ey. 
peditious in disposing of informal matter | 
brought before it by the staff. The backigg | 
of recommendations for complaints, for ex. 
ample, has been reduced by more than 1 
times—until at the present time this work jg 
virtually current. q 


OVERLAPPING ACTIVITIES 


16. Some mention should be made of the 
steps taken to improve the relations! 
existing between the Commission and other 
agencies of the Government. I have long de. ~ 
plored instances of overlapping and cop. 
flicting activities. It is inconceivable to me 
that there is justification for noncumulg. 
tive remedies being sought by more than one 
agency against the same person, at the same | 
time, for the same thing. 

I am especially grateful for the fine ar. © 
rangement that we have with Stanley ¥, 
Barnes, of the Department of Justice. We 
discuss matters of mutual concern at fre. | 
quent intervals, and I am strongly convinced * 
that the great volume of our work is in ng 
way inconsistent. 

In the field of food, drug, and cosmetics — 
we have n able to work with 
Hobby a very promising interagency agree. 
ment designed to correlate the work of the © 
Commission and the Food and Drug Ad | 
ministration in such a way as to eliminate 
overlapping activities and duplication of ef. — 
fort. This agreement has been in effect sings © 
July 1. 4 

Similar liaison arrangements, although less 
formal, have been made with other agen. 
cies, including the Bureau of Standards, the 
Post Office Department, and the Patent Of- 
fice. 

These are some of the events that have 
taken place in recent months at the Com- 
mission. I hope you will agree that they | 
have been constructive and in the public in- 
terest. : 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF | 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, — 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ 
ent office of the Government submitting re ~ 
ports or documents in response to inquiries © 
from Congress shall submit therewith an © 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the - 
usual number. Nothing in this section te ~ 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF © 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & ~ 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 4 

Printing and binding for Congress, when ~ 
recommended to be done by the Committee — 
on Printing of either House, shall be 80 ree © 
ommended in a report containing an approx: 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togethet — 
with a statement from the Public Printer a 
estimated approximate cost of work previ — 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whet 
presented to either House, shall be referred © 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, © 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upaa 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and 00 — 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas? _ 
give information thereof to the Government © 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-third Congress will be published not later than 


Friday, September 10, 1954. 


Pursuant to the 10-day limitation 


provided by the House and Senate in their resolutions, copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 
as authorized by either House, shall be placed in the hands of the 
Public Printer not later than Wednesday, September 1, 1954. An 
issue of the daily Record of that date will be published. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, Chairman. 


The Magnificent Achievements of the 
Eisenhower Administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I offer the 
text of a speech delivered by me before 
the Delaware Republican State conven- 
tion at Dover, Del., on August 18, 1954, 
entitled “The Magnificent Achievements 
of the Eisenhower Administration and 
the Republican 83d Congress”: 

Less than 2 years ago, free Americans called 


Upon the Republican Party to take over the 


teins of our Federal Government. 

These free Americans gave us a task of 
awesome magnitude to perform, but it was 
an assignment we accepted willingly, in a 


_ Spirit of devotion to the Nation’s welfare. 


We began our labors at a critical time in 

comm with the peoples of all liberty-loving 

beseeching us for leadership on the 
international scene e 


WHAT OUR CITIZENS WANTED 


On the domestic front, our own citizenry, 
ted, disillusioned and dismayed by 


the trend of national affairs, looked to the 
Republican Party to restore sound, consist- 
ent, forward-looking policies at the Federal 
level of government. 

Here in your own great State, the story is 
reflected in the solid gain made by the Re- 
publican Party in 1952. 

The folks of Delaware were just as fed up 
as were folks elsewhere, from coast to coast 
and border to border. 

They wanted an end to the frustrating, 
stalemated war in Korea. 

They wanted thrift and efficiency in the 
operation of the Federal household. 

They wanted relief from the mounting 
burden of taxation. 

They wanted the assurance of loyalty to 
American ideals among those holding posi- 
tions of public trust. 

They wanted freedom from bureaucratic 
restriction and regimentation. 

They wanted protection for the dollar they 
earned. 

They wanted government by law—with 
fair, decent administration of the law. 

I submit that, while these desires pre- 
sented a challenge worthy of any political 


leadership, they were really not too much to — 


ask. 
At any rate, this is essentially the assign- 
ment we undertook and I want to talk to 
you today about how well we have performed 
in that mission. 

The job has not been easy. No one ex- 
pected it would be. 

When I first came to the Congress in 1935, 
the country was facing serious problems. 

I said then, and I meant it, that if those 
who had the responsibility of leadership 
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could come up with the right answers to our 
difficulties, I would support the administra- 
tion then in power even though it might 
mean the extinction of the party I repre- 
sented. 

Pinding the right answers to the difficult 
problems that beset us today is still far more 
important than mere party considerations. 

Certainly, every loyal American should 
want this present administration to succeed 
in its efforts to bring us through the danger- 
ous and trying times which lie ahead. 

Certainly every citizen who voted for 
President Eisenhower in 1952 has an obliga- 
tion to help him carry out his great program 
for the security and well-being of the Nation. 


REPUBLICAN MAJORITIES VITAL 


While much has already been accom- 
plished in the first 2 years of President 
Eisenhower's leadership, election of solid 
Republican majorities in the House and 
Senate is vital to a continuation of policies 
which have brought sound government back 
to the Federal scene. 

You know, the Democrats want the coun- 
try to believe they’d do a better job of sup- 
porting the President’s program if we'd just 
let them take over the Congress. 

Right now, they’re trying desperately to 
ride two horses going in opposite directions. 

Because our program is a good one they 
are trying to create the impression they’re 
all for it. 

But, too often of late, when the chips 
were down—when the time came to stand 
up and be counted—our friends on the other 
side of the aisle failed to deliver, may I say, 
with suspiciously partisan unanimity. 

The strategy has been just a bit obvious: 
block key features of the administration's 
program and create false issues for the com- 
ing campaign. 

Well, my friends, that piece of strategy 
hasn't worked and it isn’t going to. 

We have come to the end of the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress, and an accounting of 
our stewardship is now in order. 

It is time now to measure the stature of 
Republican leadership with the yardstick of 
accomplishment. 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


It is time now to evaluate the record of 
achievement made by a Republican Con- 
gress and a Republican administration since 
January 1953. 

As a member of the Congress of the United 
States privileged to serve the great House of 
Representatives as majority leader, I am 
proud to set down what we have done. 

The record we have made stands as a 
monument to Republican principles of Gov- 
ernment. 
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It is a record that has inspired the Amer- 
fcan people with new hope and confidence 
in the future of this Nation. 

It is a record that justifies the public 
faith which led to the election of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as President and to the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress in November 
1952. 

Our people have come to associate the 
Republican Party with peace. 

Weary with war and the threat of war, 
Americans turned to Dwight Eisenhower in 
their search of an end to the grinding con- 
flict in Korea. 

KOREAN TRUCE 

Today the guns of death are silent, thanks 
to the initiative, resourcefulness, and cour- 
age of a Republican leadership which gave 
top priority to the task of forging a Korean 
truce. 

No leadership could have acted with 
greater dispatch and resolute purpose to 
extricate this Nation from an intolerable 
situation. 

With a foreign policy that is firm, con- 
sistent and realistic, we are moving with 
confidence through the troubled waters of 
international dissension and distrust to- 
ward the safe harbor of a just and lasting 
peace for all mankind. 

STRENGTHENING OUR DEFENSE 


To guard against whatever storms or 
difficulties may arise along our course, 
your Republican leadership has worked dili- 
gently and with unprecedented success to 
strengthen the military and economic secu- 
rity of our Nation. 

Careful planning and sound management, 
together with a new concept of strategy in 
the Department of Defense, have given this 
country greater armed might at far less cost, 

We have brought much nedeed balance 
into the picture—balance between the needs 
of our Armed Forces and the needs of our 
domestic economy; balance between the 
branches of the military services themselves; 
and balance between the needs of our de- 
fensive structure at home and our obliga- 
tions within the framework of the mutual- 
security organization we have helped to 
build. 

We have revised and strengthened the pro- 
gram of mutual security assistance, plac- 
ing heavy emphasis on military aid to 
friendly nations. As a result, approximately 
80 percent of funds appropriated will be ear- 
marked for that purpose. 

We have bolstered the Nation’s airpower 
by providing for the maintenance of 143 com- 
bat wings, and have assured continuing 
leadership of high quality for this branch of 
the armed services by establishing an Air 
Force Academy. 

BUILDING A PROSPEROUS ECONOMY 

Mindful that the military arm of any na- 
tion can be no stronger than the economic 
body which supports it, Republican leader- 
ship has taken steps to insure the continu- 
ing growth and vigor of America’s dynamic 
productivity. 

Working together, a Republican admin- 
istration and a Republican Congress have 
restored fiscal responsibility to the Federal 
operation. 

The magnitude of the budgetary job faced 
by Republican leadership in January of 1953 
was staggering. 

The national debt had grown to a size be- 
yond the comprehension of the human imag- 
ination. 

A philosophy that spending was the pan- 
acea for the Nation's ills had resulted in 
ever-increasing budgets, mounting taxation, 
and devastaing inflation. 

In addition to a public debt that was push- 
ing the ceiling set by law, Republican lead- 
ership found, after assuming office, that it 
had inherited $81 billion in charge accounts, 
for which no provisions had been made to 
pay. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that persons 
then in charge of Federal operations had all 
but lost control of the spending process. 

We have regained that control under the 
Republican leadership. 

We have checked the momentum of an in- 
herited spending backlog, and we have 
brought long overdue relief to the American 
taxpayer. 

SUBSTANTIAL BUDGET CUTS 


Spending proposals found on the books at 
the beginning of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress were reduced during the first year of 
operation by some $10 billion. 

At the end of two sessions of the Congress, 
we have achieved cutbacks of approximately 
$12 billion. 

Because of this determined and continu- 
ing effort to economize, the Republican 83d 
Congress has been able to enact the largest 
tax-saving program in the history of the 
Republic. 

Let me emphasize this fact: No Congress in 
history has ever voted a tax-saving program 
of the size and justice voted by the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. 

For two decades—with the single exception 
of 2 years during the Republican 80th Con- 
gress—taxes against the earnings of our 
people spiraled upwards. Waste and ex- 
cessive spending went hand in hand with 
oppressive taxation. This is always the case. 


TAX CUTS: $7.4 BILLION 


Today, however, the annual tax bill for 
the American people is $7,400,000,000 less 
than it was less than 18 short months ago. 

This is monumental achievement. 

It may be rightly said that, in many re- 
spects, this has been a taxpayers’ Congress. 

Personal income tax rates are 10 percent 
lower; excise tax rates are 50 percent less in 
most cases; the excess profits tax is dead; 
our retired school teachers, firemen and po- 
lice, working mothers, the disabled and the 
handicapped, investors in production and 
jobs for wage earners are all reaping the 
benefits of this wise legislation. 

We have accomplished extensive revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code, correcting literal- 
ly hundreds of unfair provisions which had 
developed through the years. 

This was a project long overdue. It took 
a Republican Congress to bring millions of 
citizens deserving relief from hardship re- 
sulting because of inequities in the law. 

Percentage-wise, a lion’s share of the tax 
savings involved will go to individuals. Much 
of the burden of making up Federal revenues 
lost by enactment of the tax revision bill 
will henceforth be carried by our larger bus- 
iness enterprises, the 52 percent corpora- 
tion tax having been extended. 


CONTROLS ENDED 


Not only have we eased the burden of 
taxation on individuals and on business, but 
we have broken the chains of needless bu- 
reaucratic regimentation and restriction 
which for too many years hampered Amer- 
icans in all walks of life. 

Stifling controls are a thing of the past. 

No longer are Federal price czars picking 
the pockets of the American producer and 
consumer; no bureaucratic bosses are count- 
ing out the weekly pay checks of the Amer- 
ican wage earner. 

INFLATION HALTED 


Moreover, thanks to sound Government 
management principles and practices, infia- 
tion has been stopped in its tracks and faith 
in the value of the American dollar has been 
restored. 

To millions of senior citizens living on fixed 
incomes from pensions, annuities, or life 
savings, this accomplishment of Republican 
stewardship puts an end to the nightmare 
of a rising cost of decent living standards. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION EXPANDED 


The problem of deteriorating highways 
had been too long neglected, 
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The Republican 83d Congress has taken 
major step toward the solution of that prop. 
lem with enactment of one of the finest 
highway programs ever to emerge from the 
national legislature. 

For the next 2 years, nearly a billion do}. 
lars will be provided annually, and for the 
first time in history, virtually 100 percent 
of the tax money collected on gasoline ang 
oil sales will be returned to the States fo; 
road-building purposes. 

We have put an end to the unjustifieg 
diversion of such funds for other purposes— 
diversion which in the past has amounteq 
to as much as 40 percent of such revenue, 

Equally important, the Highway Act re. 
turns to States, counties, and municipalj. 
ties much of the control over the types of 
roads they can build—control which hag 
been wrested from local governments by a 
power-hungry Federal bureaucracy. 

Now, for the first time, funds available for 
@ type of road construction in certain areas 
may be used to build highways in keeping 
with the needs of the regions served. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP STIMULATED 


Good housing in decent surroundings is 
the hallmark of a solid citizenry. 

The Republican 83d Congress has re. 
sponded to the almost universal desire of 
American families to own their own homes 
by enactng legislation designed to help our 
people see such dreams come true. 

And just let me emphasize: This measure 
has been designed to function within the 
traditional concepts of our competitve enter- 
prise system. 

At the same time, provision is made to 
tackle the ever-present problem of slum 
clearance, encouraging replacement of these 
menaces in health and morality with dwell- 
ings worthy of human dignity. 


AN IMPROVED ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 


Before the end of his first year in office, 
President Eisenhower inspired the free world 
with his courageous and far-sighted plan for 
a global atomic energy agency to promote the 
use of fissonable material in peaceful pur- 
suits for all mankind. 

Failure of the Soviet Union to accept this 
proposal in good faith has exposed the Krem- 
lin’s so-called “peace” offensive for what 
it is—a patent phoney. 

Meanwhile, the Congress is taking historic 
action in the field of atomic energy legisla- 
tion with the first major revision of the basic 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

Again reflecting the Republican Party's 
belief in the dynamic potential of our tradi- 
tional American system of competitive enter- 
prise, provision has been made for develop- 
ment of atomic power harnessed to construc- 
tive purposes through the cooperation of 
Government and private initiative. 

Looking to a future of vitually unlimited 
possibilities in the atomic age, the Republi- 
can 63d Congress has devised adequate 
safeguards against the growth of monopoly, 
either Federal or private, in this field of 
undreamed wonders for the service of hu- 
manity. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The needs of an expanding American econ- 
omy led the Republican 83d Congress to 
enact significant legislation which will bring 
to reality a project of long years standing— 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Changing circumstances, as well as the 
elimination of frills and oether objectionable 
features from original development plans, 
were important factors leading to adoption 
of this proposal as a joint effort with our 
great neighbor to the north—Canada. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
@ $1.3 billion farm surplus disposal program 
abroad refiect Republican determination 
to promote a healthy flow of international 
trade, while making available to deserving 
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nations in need of food a part of America’s 


dance. 
- the same time, we have eliminated 


many complexities of foreign commerce with 


a comprehensive Customs Simplification 
Act to facilitate and encourage foreign 


— a realistic appraisal of chang- 
ing situations on the foreign economic front 
is going forward, taking into consideration 
the self-interest of this Nation and the ne- 
cessity for solving the complex problems of 
world trade. 

FARM PROGRAM IMPROVED 

Not the least important of our constructive 
actions has been the revision of our farm 
program to fit the needs of a dynamic and 
expanding agriculture. 

Advent of a Republican administration 
was marked by a concerted s dy to find out 
what kind of agriculture program the 
farmers themselves want and to give them 
a greater voice in the administration of the 
farm credit system. 

Better living for thousands of American 
farm families is assured by @& stepped-up 
Republican program of loan authorizations 
for rural electrification and rural telephone 
systems with the latter nearly doubled in 
size beyond that of the last year under the 
Truman administration. 

We have faced the issue of mounting sur- 
pluses with courage but with proper concern 
for the economic welfare of our farm popu- 
lation. 

Contending with obvious weaknesses 
which had developed in the former program, 
the Republican administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress have moved to insure 
agriculture its fair share of the national in- 
come during the difficult period of transition 
from the abnormal demands of a wartime 
economy to the requirements for food and 
fibre on the part of a nation at peace with 
the world. 

Implementing this farsighted program of 
graduality, the Congress has responded im- 
mediately to needs for extensive storage, for 
additional borrowing power by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and for adequate 
relief funds for rural areas visited by dis- 
asters of nature over which man has no 
control. 

Because of many actions taken by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, America will be a 
better land in which to live. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BROADENED 


We have covered a broad area of forward- 
looking social legislation reflecting sound 
Republican principles through the preserva- 
tion of a great system of free enterprise 
which has already brought this Nation to 
the highest living standards among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

We have broadened the program of old-age 
and survivors insurance, bringing some 6 
million more earners under the plan. Ex- 
panded benefits and liberalized provisions 
will make it possible for millions upon mil- 
lions of citizens in retirement to enjoy a 
greater sense of security than ever before. 
With the enactment of this Republican leg- 
islation, the retired, the widowed mother, 
and the dependent child will henceforth re- 
celve more generous allowances, in keeping 
with the needs of the times. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AMENDED 


This session has seen enactment of amend- 
— to the Railroad Retirement Act which 
beralize retirement and unemployment 


benefits to railroad workers and their de- 
Pendent survivors, 


Henceforth widows, dependent widowers 
and dependent Parents of covered workers 
= qualify for benefits at age 60 instead of 
tote endent children, permanently and 
their disabled before the age of 18, and 
Viner mothers, will continue to receive sur- 

benefits beyond the present cut-off 
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age; maximum dally unemployment bene- 
fits are increased from $7.50 to $8.50 and 
disabled workers drawing retirement bene- 
fits are now allowed to earn $100 monthly 
from outside sources without losing their 
annuities. 

HEALTH SAFEGUARDED 

As the session progressed, the Congress 
considered and approved important measures 
in the fields of health and education. 

Facing up to the facts of our Ameriacn 
society—that our population is aging and 
that scieficte has succeeded in conquering 
many of the infectious diseases with new 
drugs, your Republican Congress authorized 
substantial expenditures so that our older 


citizens will receive adequate medical care 


and attention. 

A 3-year health and hospital program pro- 
viding $182 million for the construction of 
diagnostic centers, hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill, as well as rehabilitation and nurs- 
ing homes, has been enacted into law. 

A $2 million fund has been provided for 
surveys by State health authorities to deter- 
mine the needs in the field of health. New 
research weapons will be made available to 
continue the assault against the Nation’s 
major kiliers—cancer, heart ailments and 
other disorders of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. For this, the Republican 83d Congress 
voted the greatest amount of money our re- 
searchers in these fields have ever had avail- 
able. 

EDUCATION RESEARCH FOSTERED 

The basis for a three-pronged attack on the 
problem of how we can best provide better 
educational advantages for our children has 
been established through legislative action. 

Bills reflecting the President’s general pat- 
tern of procedure on this front would pro- 
vide for close cooperation between Federal 
and State Governments, as well as drawing 
upon the experience and resources of higher 
institutions of learning. 

Properly utilized, this program will co- 
ordinate our research to determine Tegional 
needs, thus avoiding duplication of effort 
and diffusion of our resources in approach- 
ing the Job of meeting the requirements of 
an increasing population of youngsters. 

DISPLACED PERSONS AIDED 

Mindful of the hardships imposed upon 
unfortunate peoples abroad displaced in the 
aftermath of wars, this Nation, under Re- 
publican leadership, has implemented its 
foreign policy with legislation to admit 214,- 
000 above-quota persons under strictest 
security regulations. 


DESERVING VETERANS BENEFITED 


Rights of the men and women who. 


served this country during the Korean con- 
flict have been safeguarded with an exten- 
sion of benefits. 

At the same time we have recognized the 
needs of disabled veterans with a program 
of increased benefits to them, to childless 
widows and to dependent parents in the best 
tradition of a nation’s sense of responsi- 
bility to those who deserve our gratitude 
and who need our assistance. 

When the American people called upon 
Republican leadership to take over the man- 
agement of this vast Federal operation, they 
expected that thrift and efficiency would re- 
place careless waste and needless duplica- 
tion. 

Their confidence was not misplaced. 

The housekeeping job has been magnifi- 
cent. 


FEDERAL OPERATIONS STREAMLINED 


Fourteen reorganization plans have been 
instituted in the Departments of the Execu- 
tive branch designed to eliminate unneces- 
sary jobs, streamline and improve service, 
and avoid overlapping of functions. 

These reorganization plans include estab- 
lishment of a new Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare with Cabinet status. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CREATED 

This Republican administration’s solici- 
tude for the small business people of the 
Nation and their problems is reflected in the 
creation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as an independent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Records made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration are typical 
of the good that has been accomplished in 
doing a better job at less cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Simple economies and sound management 
procedures have resulted in savings of ap- 
proximately $150 million during the last 12 
months in the General Services Administra- 
tion alone. 

In the far-flung activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, savings amounting to 
billions have been achieved in a year and a 
half through more efficient utilization of 
manpower, standardization of procurement 
and other intelligent business practices at 
the administration level. 


GOVERNMENT PAYROLLS CUT 


Nearly a quarter of a million jobs have 
been abolished or consolidated by executive 
departments, thereby adding millions more 
in dollars to the amounts saved through bet- 
ter Federal management. 

At the same time, loyal civil servants have 
received welcome assurance that they will 
be treated fairly and decently in the pursuit 
of their Government careers. 

Dignity, equity, and standards based on 
merit have been restored to the civil-service 
system, replacing the phony and cynical pro- 
gram of employment and advancement based 
on political favoritism which blossomed un- 
der the Truman regime. 


INTERNAL SECURITY TIGHTENED 


The administration and the Congress, un- 
der Republican leadership, have cooperated 
in a diligent and rewarding effort to root 
out the disloyal and the incompetent from 
Federal payrolls. 

As a result of persistent investigation, some 
2,400 persons found to be security risks have 
left Government employment, thereby re- 
storing the confidence of the American peo- 
ple that secrets vital to the security of our 
country will not fall into enemy hands 
through the treachery of spies and traitors 
or their potential tools. 

Adding the Department of Justice in a 
tightened program of security, the Congress 
has moved to provide new and devastating 
legal weapons against those who would be- 
tray America. 

By these actions, we have swept away a 
Communist web over Washington, and have 
made certain that agents of a foreign philos- 
ophy, or their sympathizers, will never be 
able to weave another. . 

There is no doubt about where this admin- 
istration stands on the issue of communism. 

Vigorous prosecution by the Department 
of Justice has resulted in the conviction of 
50 Communist Party leaders on charges of 
conspiring against the United States Gov- 
ernment. Twenty-two more are scheduled 
for trial or are now on trial. 

Almost 100 additional organizations have 
been declared subversive in character. 

Orders to deport 268 aliens with records 
of Red activity have been issued by a Re- 
publican Attorney General. 

A housecleaning among United States em- 
ployees in the United Nations is nearing com- 
pletion. That housecleaning, instituted 
under Republican leadership, has received 
the praise of a Federal grand jury which com- 
pared the situation today to that which we 
found when Republicans took office. 

Congressional hearings, in the face of con- 
tinued complaints and criticism from ques- 
tionable sources, have been reso- 
lutely. Under a Republican administration, 
the country is assured such investigations 
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will continue as long as evidence of need 
exists. 
COMMISSIONS ESTABLISHED 

The ground work for a continuing pro- 
gram of increased efficiency and economy in 
the Federal Government has been laid by 
the establishment of commissions to study 
intergovernmental relations and to study 
complex Government activities as they relate 
to private business. 

We have made positive moves toward get- 
ting the Federal Government out of compe- 
tition with business, selling the Mississippi 
Barge lines, providing for disposal of 13 syn- 
thetic rubber plants and curtailing or liqui- 
dating numerous other Government activi- 
ties properly the province of private enter- 
prise. 

STATUS OF SUBMERGED LANDS CLARIFIED 


Passage of the submerged lands legislation 
has ended long confusion over legal issues in- 
volved in the development of resources and 
has reaffirmed the constitutional rights of 
States to lands within their traditional 
boundaries while safeguarding the interests 
of the Federal Government in tideland areas. 

Such activity on the part of the adminis- 
tration and the Congress stems from a deep- 
seated conviction that much of what the Fed- 
eral Government has been taking unto itself 
in recent years can be done better and 
cheaper by State and local governments or 
by private enterprise. 

We are determined to get big Government 
off the backs of the people as much as pos- 
sible. 

By our record, we have demonstrated a 
willingness to meet those obligations which 
are properly Federal in character, while turn- 
ing back to local and State levels those duties 
and responsibilities which can best be 
handled in that manner. 

I know of no other way to stem the tide 
of a growing Federal power which endangered 
the very freedoms we seek to protect. 

I know of no surer way to strengthen the 
sinews of the system of self-government and 
competitive enterprise to which the Repub- 
lican Party is dedicated. 

These major accomplishments are on the 
record books. 

The significance of what we have achieved 
in two short years goes far beyond the imme- 
diate benefits already evident. 


PUBLIC’S FAITH RESTORED 


We know that the conduct of Republicans 
in high office has restored faith in their lead- 
ership. 

We know that the sound and far-sighted 
policies under which the Federal household 
is now being managed have stimulated confi- 
dence on the part of business. 

We see evidence that solid and substantial 
progress has been made toward the establish- 
ment of a true prosperity based not on the 
forced-draft demands of feverish preparation 
for war, but on the peacetime needs of a 
dynamic and expanding nation which seeks 
only to work out its own great destiny in 
harmony with the world. 
watt Republican 83d Congress is adjourn- 

g. 

We have forged a splendid program of ad- 
ministrative and legislative progress since 
January of 1953. 

Working as a highly effective team, a Re- 
publican administration and a Republican 
Congress have strengthened our defenses 
against potential enemies, both from within 
and from without. We have improved the 


economy, providing safeguards against dan- . 


gerous inflation, and stimulation for the 
healthy expansion of business and industry, 
thereby promoting higher standards of living 
for the American people. 

In short, we have restored good govern- 
ment to the national scene, bringing to life 
& program dedicated to a secure and prosper- 
ous future for our country. 
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THE JOB AHEAD 


But more work lies ahead for the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Continuation of this magnificent program, 
which every loyal American should want to 
see fulfilled, depends upon the election of 
another Republican Congress in November. 

The heavy spenders, the high-tax advo- 
cates, the wild-eyed radicals with their so- 
cialistic schemes, the Communist coddlers, 
and the power-hungry paternalists are wait- 
ing in the wings, eager to regain control. 

This must not happen. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower needs and 

deserves the help of another Republican Con- 
gress to work with him during the last half 
of his first term of office. 
' Election of a Congress unsympathetic to 
the policies and principles of a Republican 
administration could well wreck the mag- 
nificent gains we have made. 

We must make absolutely certain that the 
American people know and appreciate the 
great record that already has been written. 

It is up to the Republican Party to spell 
out that record. 

Realizing our accomplishments and 
achievements of the first 2 years of Repub- 
lican leadership, I am confident that the 
American people will, in overwhelming num- 
bers, give to the Republican Party their re- 
newed vote of confidence in the congressional 
elections of 1954. 





Insurance of American Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Need for the Insurance of 
American Exports,” by the Honorable 
Claude -Pepper, former Senator from 
Florida. This article appeared in the 
May 1953 edition of Tradescope, pub- 
lished by the Foreign Trade Society of 
the School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration of the City College of New 
York. 


Senator Pepper, while he was a Member 
of this body, was one of the chief spon- 
sors of legislation which would have pro- 
vided for a system of export insurance 
to facilitate the granting of sound credit 
terms to foreign customers of the United 
States. This legislation, the’ counter- 
part of which, S. 849, is now pending in 
the Senate, would help small American 
manufacturers with little or no foreign- 
trade experience or contacts, would en- 
able American exporters to compete 
with European firms which are backed 
by foreign-export-credit insurance and 
provide additional sources of financing 
to the small exporter. This export in- 
surance program would not be a special 
privilege to small business, but is in- 
tended to enable small-independent ex- 
porters to compete on a fair basis with 
larger firms. 

It is my judgment that Senator Pep- 
per’s views on this important subject 
should receive serious attention by the 
Congress. 
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There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the Rezcogp 
as follows: ; 
NEED FOR THE INSURANCE OF AMERICAN Exports 


(By the Honorable Claude Pepper, forme; 
Senator from Florida) 


In the 79th Congress I was appointed chair. 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign Trage 
of the Senate Committee on Small Business, 
While I was chairman of that subcommittee 
I had an opportunity to study very carefully 
the desirability and practicality of Govorp. 
ment insurance of private American exports, 
As a result of these studies I introduceg in 
the Senate a bill, S. 2180, which was widely 
circulated and discussed by a great number 
of exporters and bankers and their trade as. 
sociations. That bill was reintroduced in 
the 80th Congress as S.414. A subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Senate held a hearing on 
this in March 1947, but the Congress faileg 
to take action on it. Identical bills were 
introduced in the 8lst Congress and 824 
Congress, and, more recently, Senator James 
I. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, intro. 
duced S. 849 on February 10, 1953. 

This proposed Export Insurance Act would 
facilitate through a system of insurance, the 
granting of sound credit terms to foreign 
customers of the United States. There is 
no subsidy involved. The Export-Import 
Bank, through a Foreign Trade Insurance 
Division of the Bank, created under the bill, 
would have authority to insure an exporter, 
particularly small and medium sized firms, 
against the risk of nonpayment by a foreign 
customer because of foreign government pro- 
hibitions against payment in dollars. In 
such cases insurance could be issued up to 
100 percent of the amount then due. In 
other instances, such as risk of insolvency 
or default on the part of the buyer, exporters 
could be insured up to 90 percent of the 
amount due. Only loans on sales for the 
usual sound terms would be made. 

Under the bill, the bank would issue capi- 
tal stock on $100 million subscribed to by 
the United States. Funds from such sales 
would finance the operations of the Foreign 
Trade Insurance Division of the bank. 

It is intended that the Federal Govern- 
ment only put up the original capital. The 
Government will not have to put up any- 
thing else—administrative expenses and any 
losses would be paid out of the premiums 
derived from the insurance. 

The Export-Import Bank today does write 
a form of insurance for exports through its 
so-called take-out agreements, a form of 
financing without recourse to the American 
exporter. Generally speaking, this type of 
arrangement is now available only to large 
exporters of capital goods. 

There is nothing in the bill which dis- 
criminates against big busiriess. The bene- 
fits of this type of insurance would be made 
to the entire American community. For 
the bill is designed to stimulate the main- 
tenance of American exports at a high level 
in which both large and small businessmen 
will be able to participate, but in particular 
it will help to insure that small business 
will participate. 

The bill is patterned mainly on the Gor- 
ernment insurance systems now in success- 
ful operation in Great Britain and Canada. 
Sixteen countries have had some form of 
government export insurance before World 
War II, with the British system going back 
as far as 1926. 

As I stated before, the bill covers the risk 
of insolvency or default on the part of § 
foreign buyer, with coverage limited to 9 
percent of the contract price. The insured 
exporter under the bill would retain sub- 
stantial interest in the completion of the 
transaction by the buyer. It may be 6% 
pected, therefore, that in many lines of et 
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-t where the customary profit margin is 
= the coverage would be limited to 75 
percent OF perhaps 80 percent of the selling 
price, roughly the out-of-pocket costs of ex- 
ports, but not his profit margin. 

The second risk covered is the imposition 
by the foreign government of an exchange 
ploc or restriction which prevents the foreign 
puyer from transferring funds for the pay- 
ment of his purchase. This does not mean 
that an exporter knowing of an exchange 
ploc in the country of his purchaser could 
sell him in the face of that knowledge, be- 
cause the bank would not insure the trans- 
action in the face of such a known situation. 
This latter type of situation should be mini- 
mized by the successful operation of the 
International Stabilization Fund. 

One hundred million dollars worth of cap- 
{tal would permit the issuance of insurance 
up to perhaps $500 million of exports. This 
figure is based upon the ratio shown by the 
experience of the Canadian system, in which 
the ratio of actual exports insured to:the 
money made available by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment export activities was about 5 to 1. 

Under the bill, in all probability the pre- 
mium rate of such insurance would be about 
1 percent; the rate of course, would vary 
according to the various types of sales, with 
a range from about three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent to about 1% percent. 

The proposed bill would permit the issu- 
ance of several types of policies in accord- 
ance with the special needs of different kinds 
of business. In a business with a normal 
turnover of the commodity in 30 to 60 days, 
the Division could write a blanket policy 
covering the exporter’s annual business to a 
number of countries on credit terms of 30 
to 60 days and he would not have to apply 
with respect to sales made in accordance with 
the exporter’s established past practice. On 
the other hand, transactions which require 
individual specialized negotiations would 
require separate policies. However, a prime 
objective of the bill is to reduce the writing 
of policies to be as automatic and actuarial 
as possible. 

Under the bill the bank would be required 
to maintain representatives in the major ex- 
port business centers to advise and assist 


exporters on the policies and practices of. 


the bank. The bill further provides for the 
establishment of a trade advisory committee. 
The purpose of both of these provisions is to 
assure that the bank understands and re- 
fiects the full needs of exporters and carries 
out its policy accordingly. It is expected 
that these advisers would be stationed in the 
tegional offices of the Commerce Department 
and no new Offices of the bank would be 
required. 

In my judgment, at least four important 
classes of exporters would benefit from the 
Government insurance proposal for exports. 
First, a large number of small manufacturers 
now have greatly expanded their plant capac- 
ity. Only a few of these, in capital goods 
generally, have export experience and con- 
tacts. This is particularly true in the field 
of machinery and metal fabrication. Sec- 
ond, the insurance program could be made 
available to cover general commodities ex- 
ports sold on 90 to 120 day terms and thus 
enable American exporters to compete on a 
better basis with the credit terms of Euro- 
pean firms who are backed by government 
export credit insurance. Third, the small 
exporter who has a potential market which 
he cannot realize because of inadequate fi- 
hancial resources will be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of export insurance. Possession 
of an insurance policy should make avail- 
able to him additional financing by banks 
on his export paper, and thus permit him to 
expand —— without necessitating an 
cae own capital. Fourth, many 
‘nd channels for business. This can be done 
Under a liberal insurance program, 
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Tt is interesting to note that according to 
a study made by .the Federal Reserve Board, 
approximately one-half of export financing, 
and probably over one-half of the financing 
of small traders supplied by member banks 
of the Reserve System during the pre-war 
period, was in the form of purchase or dis- 
count of, or advances against, drafts drawn 
on foreign buyers or banks. Many of these 
member banks believe that export insurance 
would increase their interest in this busi- 
ness. These banks financed over $800 mil- 
lion of exports in 1938 and also collection 
drafts on foreign buyers or banks on ship- 
ments worth over $300 million in 1938. 
While this same proportion may hold, the re- 
turn of foreign competition may affect us 
greatly. Yet in competing in a foreign field 
we all realize that we cannot fall back to the 
level of our exports during the 1930's. 

In normal times, there are two principal 
methods to finance exports—discounts or 
advances against drafts drawn by American 
exporters on foreign buyers and banks— 
under which the American exporters bear 
the credit risk. Under the second method, 
the exporter draws a draft on the Ameri- 
can bank, which that bank accepts, and 
the foreign buyer arranges for a letter 
of credit through his own bank—insur- 
ance would not cover the American bank 
risk—on nonreimbursement by the foreign 
bank at maturity. About one-half of our 
financing in 1938 was via the first method. 
Thus insurance in 1938 would have greatly 
affected American bank export credit policies. 

Export insurance should have a tremend- 
out effect on an exporter’s potential busi- 
ness volume. One of his chief liquid assets 
is foreign accounts receivable. But Ameri- 
can banks, which exist on financing with re- 
course to the exporter,\in effect, ignore the 
collateral value of this asset and look only 
to the exporters own capital and credit 
standing. With government insurance 
backing, the value of these accounts receiv- 
able as loan collateral would no longer be 
ignored. 

The small exporter whose capital will not 
permit him under sound business to carry 
more than $10,000 worth of foreign accounts 
receivable at any one time may get a policy 
which, for example, covers 80 percent of 
$10,000, enabling him to carry a risk of only 
$2,000. Thus such an exporter can afford to 
increase his exports five times and his insur- 
ance of foreign accounts receivable to $50,000, 
still carrying a risk of only 20 percent of 
that amount, or $10,000, which is no more 
than what he was risking when he was selling 
only one-fifth as much. Furthermore, the 
cost of such financing is very moderate— 
usually about 1 percent. 

Let me point out the following considera- 
tions. The system is an entirely voluntary 
one. No one need apply for or obtain Gov- 
ernment insurance of his exports unless he 
believes that he will benefit by doing so. 
The system will operate without subsidy to 
the policy holder and without charge to the 
taxpayer. The premium charge will be based 
on the risk involved and estimated on ac- 
tuarial and other valid criteria and net op- 
erating expenses. Premium income of the 
system should be the amount required for 
payment of claims and net administrative 
expenses. 

The types of policies issued would re- 
flect the requirements and special character- 
istics of various classes of export business, 
from the general commodities or consumer 
goods field with credit terms not usually 
extended beyond 3 to 6 months to capital 
goods with credit terms which may run 
from 6 months to 3 years or more, and each 
sale of which is usually a nonrecurrent 
specialized negotiation. 

Premium rates on a given policy are gen- 
erally confidential between the exporter and 
the Government agency, and vary with each 
policy, depending upon the exporter’s past 
loss experience, type of goods sold, credit 
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terms, countries covered, and other relevant 
circumstances. 

There is another factor which must be con- 
sidered in relation to this export insurance 
program. The very crux of the American 
free-enterprise system has been the tre- 
mendous growth of concentrated economic 
power in the United States which has led to 
a situation where in every major industry a 
few firms dominate the business. 

Independent businesses exist only if cor- 
poration giants permit them to do so. 

Experience should teach us a lesson. From 
1940 to 1942, 16 percent of our small busi- 
ness concerns were forced out of business. 
There is no question that something has 
to be done about that trend. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of our foreign ex- 
ports. Experience in past years shows that 
an overwhelming preponderance of our for- 
eign exports go to American big business. 
An export insurance program is not special 
privilege for small business. It would bal- 
ance the scales to enable independent ex- 
porters to compete fairly with larger firms. 


Manpower Utilization in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the digest of a remarkable 
survey on the manpower problems of a 
whole nation. I have reference to the 
recent report by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business on 
Manpower Utilization in Israel, spon- 
sored by the United States Technical Co- 
operation Administration in concert with 
the Israel Government. 

This document is remarkable because it 
is the first of its kind. As one who has 
recently returned from Europe, where I 
have observed European reactions to 
some of the assistance we have rendered 
as a nation, I welcome this example as a 
forerunner of the kind of practical as- 
sistance which a democracy like ours can 
and should be providing for democracies 
like Israel in applying new areas of 
knowledge to universal problems. 


The Ginzberg report is a pioneer’s re- 
port, marking the first time a foreign 
government has utilized the scientific 
tools and practical techniques developed 
by the National Manpower Council at Co- 
lumbia for looking at an entire economy 
from a comprehensive manpower point 
of view. And I should like to point out 
that the National Manpower Council, of 
which Dr. Ginzberg is also research di- 
rector, was in turn made possible by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation which 
had the imagination to open new vistas 
of scientific inquiry into human resources 
an area no less important than material 
resources. Indeed, General Eisenhower, 
as president of Columbia, foresaw such 
international application as this when he 
initiated a major manpower research 
project there 4 years ago even before the 
later creation of the National Man- 
power Council helped make Columbia a 
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national center of the basic manpower 
research. 

The report which follows is a con- 
densation of Dr. Ginzberg’s findings 
based on his work in Israel as a special 
TCA consultant: 

MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN ISRAEL 
INTRODUCTION 


There is no country in the world that 
cannot raise the level of its economic accom- 
plishment through an improved utilization 
of its manpower resources. Important as 
are other resources, such as valuable land, 
large deposits of minerals and stands of 
timber, the economic strength of a nation 
depends in the first instance on the quality 
of its human resources. 

* 7 7” ” s 


Because of the central importance of the 
human resources factor in determining the 
rate of economic progress, and because of 
the limitations of other economic factors in 
Israel, the continued neglect of manpower 
policy would prove costly, if not disastrous. 
The shaping of manpower policy in Israel 
will be beset by obstacles unique to the 
country. For some years past and probably 
for.some years to come, Israel will be a deficit 
economy; it will continue to consume more 
than it will be able to produce although it 
is hoped that the amount of the deficit can 
be progressively decreased until it is finally 
eliminated through increased production 
and exports. If Israel is to become econom- 
ically viable in the foreseeable future, every 
effort must be made to close the gap between 
production and consumption. Effective 
manpower policy must therefore be set with- 
in the realities of the governmental budget 
and of the Nation’s total economic capa- 
bilities. 

* se - + 7 

In the recommendations that follow, em- 
phasis has been placed on the specifics of 
manpower policy in the different sectors of 
the economy; this will be followed by an 
effort to extract the major principles that 
have relevance for the whole. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Agriculture 


There is general agreement that insuf- 
ficient manpower is a significant limiting 
factor in the output of agricultural pro- 
duce, particularly in the older and well 
established kibbutzim. For the most part, 
these organizations have the other resources 
required to expand their production (with 
the possible limitation of housing)—avail- 
able land, water, equipment and technical 
skill. The apparently available manpower 
represented by the new immigrants is not 
actually available. There are barriers to the 
absorption of new immigrants within the 
established kibbutzim and resistence to ac- 
cepting this kind of life among the immi- 
grants themselves. 

. . * . a 


It is therefore recommended that the 
Israel Government act to inform the public 
of the relevant facts and the urgent neces- 
sity for remedial action in this sphere and, 
after the assurance of public support, chal- 
lenge the kibbutzim to develop suitable 
solutions to the difficulties that now stand 
in the way of increased employment and 
increased output. In pressing for satisfac- 
tory solutions, the Israel Government should 
indicate to the kibbutzim that in the na- 
tional interest it will make use of the various 
instruments of control available to it—the 
granting of import licenses for new ma- 
chinery, the granting of various forms of 
credit, the leasing of land in the Negev—to 
insure the desired results. 

- 


The following actions should be initiated 
to reduce the turnover losses and to increase 
the incentives to farm settlement Particu- 
larly in the establishment of Moshavin, 
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(a) The timing of settlement should be 
more closely adjusted to the availability of 
water and the other essentials upon which 
a successful agriculture depends. 

. . + s o 

(b) Since many of the new settlers come 
from urban backgrounds and have ingrained 
urban ways, their negative reactions to 
farm life can be reduced by selective pro- 
grams which bring something of the city to 
the farm communities. Consideration 
should be given to the rather large gains 
that could be accomplished at small cost 
through the institution of movie programs, 
traveling musicians, a library on wheels, and 
related social and recreational services. 
This would help to reduce the feelings of 
extreme isolation which are paramount dur- 
ing the formative period of settlement. 

* . . * s 


Industry 


Manpower policy for industry has the same 
general objective as manpower policy for 
agriculture—to provide greater opportunity 
for the productive employment of larger 
numbers of the population. However, there 
are significant differences between the way 
in which industry can accomplish its objec- 
tives and the methods which agriculture 
must use. The future economic viability of 
Israel will depend to a very considerable de- 
gree on the success which its industry has in 
exporting a substantial part of its produc- 
tion. Since there are very few natural ad- 
vantages for Israel industry, it is faced with 
serious difficulties in trying to enter and 
maintain a position in the markets of the 
world. During the recent past, one unfor- 
tunate consequence of the stringencies in 
hard currency has been the inability of Is- 
raeli manufacturers to secure a continuing 
and reliable supply of essential raw materials. 

* * o e . 


It is therefore recommended that the Is- 
real Government take steps to insure that 
those sectors of industry which give fair 
promise of developing a successful export 
trade be afforded the opportunity to secure 
adequate amounts of raw materials to pro- 
vide for a sufficiently high level of operations 
which alone can insure reasonable labor 
costs and reasonable selling prices. 

. ” eo . a 


It is recommended that certain funds in 
the development budget be redirected from 
long-range projects in favor of overcoming 
specific obstacles that stand in the way of 
specified industry competing successfully 
in the export market. 

For a considerable period of time many 
concerns or industries may remain close to 
but not actually in an internationally com- 
petitive position. Since there is a dearth of 
opportunities for the productive employ- 
ment of the working population, it would be 
sound economic policy to provide some type 
of small subsidies to expanding industries 
especially on an interim basis, rather than 
to risk the collapse of the entire effort. 

* 


. 2 - s 
Management 


With the exception of the public utility. 
sector and a relative few other sectors, Israel 
industry is very young. One consequence 
of this is that there are few experienced per- 
sons in business management. Closely re- 
lated to this is a shortage of staff personnel 
on which top management customarily re- 
lies—production engineers, comptrollers, 
market analysts, and the array of other 
modern business specialists. The stimula- 
tion of inflation and the protective environ- 
ment surrounding Israel industry resulted 
in its developing a strong profit position 
during the past several years. This fact 
helped to obscure the essential weakness of 
its management structure. 

There are no easy or quick ways of 
strengthening the existing management 
structure. * * * However, the Israel Gove 
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ernment can contribute through the follow. 
ing actions. 

(a) It is recommended that the Israe! Goy. 
ernment set an example in those sectors of 
the economy in which it has direct respon. 
sibility by selecting key personnel as care. 
fully as possible and by providing the Other 
essential conditions for effective manage. 
ment. 

7 6 ” ° e 


(b) In allocating funds for starting or ex. 
panding important enterprises, the Israel 
Government should make more liberal allow. 
ances than hitherto for the manageria} ang 
technical personnel who come from abroaqg 
and who can contribute to the efficiency of 
the initial operations of a plant. This wi 
represent a further drain on limited harg 
curencies but a realistic accounting woulg 
indicate that the contributions of compe. 
tent specialists will many times exceed the 
costs of their hire. * * * 

(c) Together with appropriate business 
organizations, the Israei Government should 
explore the possibility of developing in the 
key industrial centers of the country, par. 
ticularly in Haifa and Tel Aviv, one or more 
groups of industrial and business consulting 
staffs whose services in such fields as pro- 
duction engineering, cost accounting and 
industrial psychology, would be available to 
interested concerns on a part-time and pare 
tially subsidized basis. 

* * * * e 


It is recommended that the Israel Govern. 
ment stimulate and encourage efforts to 
bring into Israel under contracts of at least 
2 years’ duration competent foremen, par- 
ticularly from countries where the scale of 
enterprise and the type of problems bear 
some resemblance to those of Israel. Al- 
though again this will represent a drain on 


» hard currency, the numbers involved need 


not be large and the investment can there- 
fore be Kept within narrow limits. 
oo * s . e 


Government 


Every approach to the problem of govern- 
mental personnel in Israel must start from 
two simple facts. First, because the state 
has been in existence for only a few years it 
has great need for a considerable amount of 
the nation’s best talent. Secondly, because 
of political, military, and economic problems 
of pressing urgency, the Israel Government is 
constantly involved in decision making of 
paramount importance for the present and 
the future. Hence, competence in govern- 
ment is a desideratum without parallel. 

It is noteworthy that many competent per- 
sons have left the Government during the 
past few years. Although some turnover was 
inevitable, especially during the first years 
of the Government's existence, the resigna- 
tions appear disproportionate, particularly 
because many of those who left would have 
been willing to remain in government serv- 
ice if the conditions had been more condu- 
cive to constructive work and satisfactory 
living. 

With respect to working conditions for 
those in government service it is recom- 
mended that the Israel Government move 
rapidly as possible to a clarification of the 
responsibilities of the ministers and their 
political assistants, and of the duties, rights, 
and privileges of the permanent administra- 
tive corps of civil servants. 

* . . + s 

It is recommended that the Israel Govern 
ment provide for a senior civil-servant ade 
istrator within each of the ministries who 
will not be subject to reassignment with 
every change in Government. 

. 


Consultants 


Because the conditions of work in Govern- 
ment service are unattractive to many of the 
ablest people in the country, and since !t 's 
unlikely that the Government will be able 
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remed 
aa ul consideration 


vi roposals. 
ay ne ee that the Government 
intensify the efforts which it has already 
started to invite key persons outside of the 
Government to participate on part-time as- 
signments as members of important com- 
mittees or commissions, as consultants to 
Ministries and other governmental agencies. 
Furthermore, it should expand its efforts to 
utilize on @ temporary basis persons outside 
of the Government who have special com- 

tence and particularly those who have had 

prior governmental experience for the per- 
formance of special missions. 

. . o . * 

Military 

The State of Israel was secured by victory 
on the battlefield and its survival depends in 
the first instance upon an efficient system 
of security. There is much to admire in the 
past accomplishments and present efficiency 
of the Israel Army and from many points 
of view it is not surprising that the army 
has been the darling of the public. 

It is important to remember that the army 
predates the state and, further, that it has 
many young men in its top administrative 
group unhampered by tradition or institu- 
tional practices which have played so large 
a part in determining the contours of the 
civil government. Moreover, all armies, in- 
cluding the Israel Army, have a certain affin- 
ity for formal organization and administra- 
tion. For these several reasons, the army has 
been called upon to undertake a large num- 
ber of functions that were not directly con- 
nected with its military responsibilities. . 

Again, like all armies, the Israel Army de- 
sired to develop an organization that was as 
nearly self-sufficient as possible. Self-suffi- 
ciency is an expensive aim for any army in a 
period of partial mobilization, and it is par- 
ticularly expensive in a small country with 
&@ weak economy. * * * 


It is recommended therefore that the Gov- 
ernment of Israel explore all the situations 
where it might be possible to integrate mili- 
tary and civilian services and operations 
without endangering the efficiency of the 
security forces with the aim of securing 
economies in the use of manpower and 
equipment. 

*. s * a a 


Career Officers 


In periods of peace and partial mobiliza- 
tion most armies are confronted with the 
serious problem of the resignation of many 
able officers and noncommissioned officers. 
Since the officers in top echelon of the Israel 
Army are very young, the problem is even 
more pressing in Israel. It is very expensive 
for the Army to train to a high order of 
competence some of its most promising offi- 
cers only to have them leave the Army when 
their training would begin to pay off. Since 
the civilian government has a shortage of 
trained administrators, it would be well to 
explore whether any possibility exists of re- 
taining these men on governmental service. 

. o s * s 


POLICY GUIDELINES 


The full report included additional recom- 
mendations on the following subjects: the 
importance of establishing administrative 
farms using day labor; more careful control 
over visiting experts as well as over Israelis 
studying abroad; the importance of raising 
government salaries; adjustments in current 
military manpower policy relative to the 
reserves; the utilization of women; and the 
= of army units for agricultural work; an 
— strategy for professional and scien- 

© manpower training including greater co- 
eo among the Hebrew University, 

4 Technion and the Weizman Institute; 
snd adjustments in vocational training and 
the utilization of immigrant’s skills. 


y all of these difficulties very rapidly, 
should be given the 
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The above recommedations for the im- 
provement of the utilization of manpower in 
Israel are more than individual and discrete 
comments about a large number of unre- 
lated sectors of the economy. Underlying 
these many recommendations are a series of 
policy implications which together establish 
a framework for a manpower policy. These 
are the major policy guidelines: 

1. Although the government is taking many 
actions to improve the utilization of man- 
power the assistance of various groups and 
public support in general is required to im- 
plement them. In a democracy, manpower 
policy is not only the concern of government 
and of the interest groups, but must invcive 
the understanding and participation of the 
public. In a democracy the success of man- 
power policy depends to a very large extent 
on the individual citizen. Even where com- 
pulsion is used, as in the military sector, suc- 
cess depends on the understanding and de- 
termination of each citizen-soldier to serve 
his country rather than on his fear of 
punishment for malperformance. * * * 

2. Because public participation is the sine 
qua non of an effective manpower policy 
in a democracy, it is of paramount impor- 
tance for the leaders of opinion, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, to present the 
relevant facts to the people so that they 
can understand the ghallenges which face 
the Nation and their responsibilities for suc- 
cessful solutions * * *, 

3. Of course the public cannot always be 
completely informed about all matters, for 
certain disclosures would weaken the Na- 
tion’s security. Israel’s tenuous security po- 
sition gives added weight to this consider- 
ation. However, the leadership should not 


withhold a host of relevant information from 
the public under the guise of security con- 
siderations because it fears the consequences 
of public scrutiny and criticism * * *. 

4. The present is always limited by the 
past. However, future progress depends in 
large measure on the extent to which the 


present generation can emancipate itself 
from the past and determine upon new and 
better ways to solve new and challenging 
problems. A democratic government can- 
not simply eradicate the major institu- 
tions of the past, even though some of them 
are a drag on current productivity and fu- 
ture progress. However, a virile Govern- 
ment must be willing and able to challenge 
those institutions which are retarding prog- 
ress. The fact that the Government of 
Israel is young and that many institutions 
in the country are very much older and in 
certain respects stronger adds emphasis to 
the need for a constant critical review of the 
inheritance of the past. 

5. During the past 5 years, the people of 
Israel have had truly overwhelming prob- 
lems. By dint of their own exertions and 
with external help they have succeeded in 
meeting and overcoming major challenges to 
their security and welfare. This experience, 
superimposed on the accomplishments of an 
earlier period, has encouraged the leader- 
ship to formulate large-scale plans. Much 
of Israel’s strength resides in this approach. 
But it also implies weakness, particularly in 
the realm of manpower. To make a large 
number of relatively small improvements in 
training and performance, year in and year 
out, can lead to a significant increase in 
total productivity. This increase would be 
larger than could be accomplished by gran- 
diose projects of uncertain development. In 
Israel there is so far relatively little under- 
standing of the importance of cumulative 
small improvements. Yet these present a 
major opportunity for Israel to improve its 
chances of becoming economically viable in 
the near future. 


6. Stress on quality has been conspicu- 
ously absent during the past decade of Is- 
rael's experience. This is true of almost ev- 
ery level of economic activity. However, 
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Israel’s industry and agriculture, if they 
are to be internationally competitive, must 
strive for even higher standards. * * * 

7. During the past years, Israel has im- 
proved the knowledge and competence of its 
managerial group in the most expensive of 
all possible ways—by permitting them to 
learn through experience. If time and 
money were of no concern this could con- 
ceivably continue. But since both are of 
great importance, Israel must use every pos- 
sible device to reduce the expenses and to 
shorten the time required for its managerial 
group to achieve the cornpetence necessary to 
provide the leadership for an _ efficient 
economy. * * * 

8. Although it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of managerial competence in 
the effective utilization of manpower in 
Israel, consideration must also be given to 
the system of incentives and penalties im- 
bedded in the economy and society which 
has such a pronounced influence on the will- 
ingness of people to work and to work effici- 
ently. Many practices of-an earlier day 
which represented social gains when they 
were introduced today constitue a danger. 
Although they will not be easy to change or 
eliminate the attempt must be made, for 
many of yesterday’s gains can be tomorrow’s 
liabilities. 

9. For a host of reasons, Israel has been 
preoccupied with the accomplishment of 
material improvements in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and the services, and has devoted 
only a small amount of attention to im- 
proving the quality of its human poten- 
tial. The fact that Israel has so few natural 
advantages may help to explain why it has 
concentrated on material accomplishments. 
But this has been a serious error in policy: 
Israel’s major potential is its people. This 
is the one resource that it can improve sig- 
nificantly through its own efforts. More- 
over, it is only through an improvement in 
its effective human resources that it can ever 
hope to solve its pressing economic problems 
and provide a sound base for a stable society. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In order to implement the foregoing 
recommendations it will be necessary to 
establish within the Government of, Israel 
an agency charged with the determination 
of manpower policy. It is therefore recom- 
mended that there be established in the 
Office of the Prime Minister a manpower 
policy council composed of the following 
elements: 

(a) The Ministers of Defense, Treasury, 
Labor, and Education. 

(b) An Advisory Council composed of dis- 
tinguished individuals in various sectors of 
Israel life who will be able to contribute 
to the formulation of effective policy. These 
individuals are to speak for themselves and 
not for organized groups. 

(c) A small permanent Secretariat that 
will be able to call upon all governmental 
agencies and nongovernmental agencies for 
assistance in preparing background informa- 
tion and other data for the deliberations of 
the Council. 

An effective manpower policy requires an 
organ whose major responsibility includes 
the following: 

(a) To elicit the urgent manpower prob- 
lems of the country and evaluate them. 

(b) To recommend action to the appro- 
priate bodies after careful consideration of 
the known facts and evaluation of alterna- 
tive solutions. 

In its deliberations, a body charged with 
manpower policy should always bear in mind 
the following facts: 

(a) That discrete manpower policies, to 
be effective, must be subjected to the test 
of basic democratic values. 

(b) That manpower policy must be close- 
ly integrated with general economic policy 
and with the overall goals of the society. 
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Israel’s economic planning must be fo- 
cused on the achievement of viability, which 
implies the reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of her large deficit of foreign exchange. 
The intelligent and constructive use of her 
manpower resources is a necessary condi- 
tion for the accomplishment of this major 
economic objective. But it is more. For 
Israel’s future depends on her people. 

ExI GINZBERG, 
Consultant. 





The Upper Colorado River Storage and 
Development Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
2d session of the 83d Congress draws to a 
close, I must confess that at times during 
the session I have been somewhat irri- 
tated and angered by the activities of 
some of my colleagues, especially those 
from the southern part of the great State 
of California. It has been impossible to 
thumb through the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
orp during these last months without 
finding some article, either in the body 
of the Recorp or inserted in its Appendix, 
which is unjustly critical of the upper 
Colorado River storage and development 
project, especially as to the Echo Park 
Dam unit which, after all, is but one re- 
lated single entity of the overall devel- 
opment program. A great number of 
these insertions have been without foun- 
dation or fact. 

For over a quarter of a century I not 
only have had knowledge of, but I have 
also been called upon to take part in the 
controversy between the upper basin and 
the lower basin over the waters of the 
Colorado River. At this time I would 
question the motives of the vociferous 
Members of the vanguard operating for 
the well oiled and carefully prepared 
propaganda barrage of the lower basin. 
I hate to see the presently proposed nec- 
essary and vital program of the upper 
basin of the Colorado River kicked 
hither and yon for political personal 
gain by ambitious politicians. Also, I 
hate to see this well developed and ra- 
tional program undercut and destroyed 
by the union of forces from areas which 
must profit because of its failure. 

I have gone from day to day, week to 
week, and month to month during this 
session without attempting to make an- 
swer to this floodtide of commentary by 
lower-basin representatives. I have had 
neither the time nor the resources to fur- 
nish to my colleagues factual informa- 
tion which is available to answer these 
screaming tirades of the low landers. 
I have no trained lobbyists, no well- 
heeled specialized groups grinding out 
propaganda for my use. I must rely upon 
the advice of able men of my own State, 
most of whom are all too busy with nec- 
essary personal activities other than the 
controversy between the lower and upper 
basins of the Colorado River. I must de- 
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pend to a great extent upon the practical 
suggestions of my country cousins, who 
have acquired a wealth of information 
about the Colorado River by living on 
and with it for many years, but who 
also are limited in the time which they 
can give to the solution of its problems. 
I must also put credence in the findings 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, which has 
spent years of study on the problems and 
questions arising out of the controversy 
along this great river. If and when the 
the Bureau representatives and those 
working with them make mistakes—and 
for that matter all men and groups of 
men do sometimes make mistakes—then 
I must learn of such mistakes the hard 
way, for I have no battery of trained en- 
gineers and specialists at my disposal. 
Nevertheless, I have a determination, not 
only to find out the facts which are in- 
volved in all matters pertaining to the 
upper Colorado River storage and devel- 
opment program, but also to see to it, as 
far as possible, that my colleagues in 
Congress have access to such facts in 
order that they, themselves, may base 
their final decisions, upon the facts and 
not upon prejudices and emotional ap- 
peals. 

Water, it is wisely said, in the West as 
well as elsewhere, is the life blood of our 
very existence. It is especially true that 
it may not be wasted in the West. The 
volume of usable water determines the 
limits of all facets of civilization. What 
happens to the last waterhole deter- 
mines the life and death of the area in- 
volved. This is a most serious game of 
life. It is well that all who are interested 
know all of the rules and all of the facts 
surrounding the game. 

We of the upper Colorado Basin are 
painfully aware that we are now and al- 
ways have been in the great minority. 
We have no great metropolitan areas. 
Neither do we have great centers of in- 
dustrialization. Inequitable and unfair 
conflicts; that is, the overly strong an- 
tagonist against the less strong, are not 
popular in this country of ours. The de- 
serving underdog usually can depend 
upon obtaining public sympathy by the 
very need of his case. I hope that this 
truism will hold for the interests of the 
upper basin. area of the Colorado River. 
if it does not, then we shall have seen 
the mighty crush the weak—a situation 
contrary to American tradition. We 
shall have seen superior political power 
used to squeeze legitimate benefits from 
people of a deserving area so that the 
greedy can hog the public trough. 

It is time for honesty and clarity to be 
used in the consideration of this whole 
matter. We have had quite enough of 
bombast and braying. The whole sub- 
ject has been most thoroughly and quite 
fairly studied in the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of both Houses. 
The hearings are printed and available. 
The reports of the committees, with a 
minority report from the committee of 
the House, which approved this program 
are available. Truly we have no need for 
the daily harangues and self-serving 
statements which are being placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, not to educate 
but to demonstrate—to the folks back 
home in southern California—how this 
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or that office seeker is slaying the dragon, 
Let such office seekers run on some rep. 
ord of factual interest to their own gis. 
trict rather than of emotional interest 
engendered because of its past relation. 
ship to an area a thousand miles away. 
There is no disposition on the part of any 
individual or group of individuals in the 
upper Colorado River Basin to despoil or 
lessen the rights which the people of the 
lower basin have in the Colorado River 
It is not fair that these self-seeking po. 
litical ambitious representatives shoulg 
endeavor to advance politically over the 
imagined dragons of the upper Colorado 
River Basin for, in fact, there are mn 
dragons, only a people in hopeless mj. 
nority—a people, however, who are yery 
much aware of their opposition and who 
are determined, if it is at all possible, not 
to become victims of a program of, or of 
a group of people having uncontrolled 
selfishness as a basic claim for attention, 

I feel certain that the real issues which 
are present in the upper Colorado River 
storage and development program are 
not clear to many Members of the House, 
May I state further that it is my opinion 
that this lack of clarity—this confv. 
sion—is a part of the program of those 
seeking to delay or destroy the ultimate 
potential development of our area, 
What is not understood, it is reasoned, is 
more easily maligned and more easily de- 
feated. . One rational insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and there have 
been a few among the barrage of emo- 
tional appeals, is that which was placed 
in the July 15 Recorp at page A5128, by 
the Honorable A. L. MILuer, of Nebraska, 
the present chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Such 
insertion is aptly entitled “Echo Park 
Dam: Too Much Heat and Not Enough 
Light.” If, after studying such inser- 
tions as that by Dr. MILLER, additional 
informative material is desired I shall 
be glad to try and supply it. On the 
other hand, if one-sided propaganda is 
wished, it can be found by easy reference 
to the insertions made by the opponents 
from the lower river. 

Almost a third of a century ago it was 
decided by solemn and binding compact 
among the States of the Colorado River 
Basin, with the Federal Government in 
agreement therewith, that an equitable 
part of the waters of the Colorado River 
are to be used in the upper basin of the 
river—in that part of the basin where 
the waters arise. The waters come from 
the snow-capped mountains and forested 
slopes of the upper basin. Ours is the 
area of origin, a principal which seems 
to mean so much to the people of the 
great State of California when consid- 
ering the use of waters which rise and 
flow entirely within the confines of its 
own borders. However, their applica- 
tion or friendliness to such. a principal 
stops at their own State lines. They 
know full well that the law of gravity ap- 
plies to flowing water more readily and 
more effectively than to any other ele- 
ment or combination of elements. They 
know that no matter what means are 
applied in keeping the water from use 
in the upper basin—if it remains unused, 
it must naturally flow down to the lower 
basin without any further effort on theif 
part to capture it or possess it. 
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How do you boil down so great and in- 
yolved a controversy into “20 quick 
jines”—making it clear so that those who 
wish can understand it? Perhaps such 
cannot be done, but here at least is a try. 

The headwaters of the main stems of 
the Colorado River are mostly in the 
States of Wyoming and Colorado, with 
far the greater portion being in Colo- 
rado. The Continental Divide splits 
Colorado almost in half, the Western 
part being the area where the Colorado 
River and most of its tributaries lie. All 

in all this one-half of the State con- 
tributes slightly over 70 percent of the 
entire flow of the Colorado River. The 
palance of the flow: that is, not quite 
30 percent comes from the other upper 
basin States, Wyoming, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona, Lower down; that is, 
below Lee Ferry, the water evaporates 
far faster than any water,runsin. Cali- 
fornia and Nevada contribute nothing 
in the form of water to this river. I 
make only slight reference about the 
origin of the hot air which causes the 
evaporation. The upper basin of the 
Colorado River is all of the natural 
drainage above Lee Ferry which is lo- 
cated near the Arizona-Utah border. It 
| includes the States I have mentioned. 
The lower basin includes California, Ne- 
vada, most of Arizona, and a small part 
of Utah. Recent history records the fact 
that it is the States of California, Ne- 
yada and Arizona which find it impos- 
sible to agree on who gets what from 
the river. This is true even though the 


powerful State of California, in its ordi- 
nary legislative procedure, passed, signed 
and proclaimed a “self limitation stat- 


ute” on how she is to use her share 
and permit others to use their share as 
decided among themselves. If at this 
time you are of the opinion that this 
legal status should be binding enough 
to end the matter—and most assuredly 
it should be—please just continue to give 
to me your attention. There is more. 
Once again, I call to your mind the fact 
that back in the 1920’s the duly author- 
ized representatives of all of the States 
involved got together in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., and in their sovereign capacities 
divided the waters of the Colorado River. 
Without going into the carefully worded 
language, the division agreed upon at 
that time simply means that on the basis 
of what was thought then to be the aver- 
age flow of water in the Colorado River, 
one-half of such flow was to go to the 
upper basin from which virtually every 
drop comes and the other one-half to 
the lower basin, meaning mostly, of 
course, the State of California which con- 
tributes only a matchless thirst. These 
divisions were to be made subject to an 
expected treaty entitlement to the United 
States of Mexico the total amount of 
which was to be determined later. This 
treaty priority on the river has since 
been found by treaty agreement to be 
12 million acre-feet per year. It now 
appears that a most important mistake 
was Made at Santa Fe. It had to do 
with the amount of water for division— 
the crux, of course, of the whole prob- 
lem. The delegates had good reason to 
that the erratic and muddy old 
averaged about 16 million acre- 
tet in @ year. This thinking was re- 
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sponsible for the figures which were 
used; again roughly speaking 7% mil- 
lion acre-feet to each basin per annum. 
However, since that memorable year of 
1922, the muddy and erratic old river 
has reneged. The river has been averag- 
ing, as nearly as can be determined, 
slightly over 12 million acre feet in the 
average year since the date of the com- 
pact. 

Primary arithmetic indicates that this 
complicates the situation—a division of 
waters which are not in existence. Yet, 
never once has anyone in the upper ba- 
sin ever suggested directly or impliedly 
that under the conditions of scarcity the 
people of the lower basin were not en- 
titled to their annual priority claim on 
the river. Present interbasin consump- 
tive uses in the upper basin amount to 
somewhere around 2 million acre-feet. 
Present transbasin consumptive uses 
amount to 440,000 acre-feet. No matter 
how one figures or how long he sticks 
with the problem, there just has not been 
sufficient water in the river in the aver- 
age year since the date of the Santa Fe 
compact to supply the upper basin enti- 
tlement under such compact agreement 
if the upper-basin States were in posi- 
tion to put their share to beneficial use. 

The sovereign State of California has 
received more benefits from Federal ex- 
penditures for reclamation than any 
other State in the reclamation West. 
Many of her projects were depression 
built and present replacement cost would 
be phenomenal. Southern California, 
including her great shining cities, lives 
in her greatness because she is largely 
watered by the Colorado River. The 
great breadbasket in the Imperial Val- 
ley is almost entirely watered by the 
Colorado River. Farther north, her 
great Central Valley is watered and 
blessed by the huge Central Valley proj- 
ect. Only the State of Washington with 
its monolithic Grand Coulee project can 
compare with California for Federal as- 
sistance received while growing great 
and mighty. 

Now this self-same State, awash in the 
ever-expanding benefits of basic water 
development, has the temerity and the 
gall to rise up in opposition to the legiti- 
mate development of the upper basin. 
Thus far, she has her sister State of Ari- 
zona tied up in the Federal courts and 
has petitioned the court to blanket all 
of the other Colorado Basin States into 
her linen-washing expedition. She con- 
tinues her “half-century-old” death- 
dealing tactics to put the heat on Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and Utah and New 
Mexico—up the river where the water 
rises. Iam not sure but that perhaps it 
is this California-generated heat which 
has brought to us in 1954 the driest year 
that we have had since 1934—perhaps 
even dryer than heretofore. The old 
munificent division of 15 million acre- 
feet, plus Mexico, rings just ever so 
slightly hollow this year because the 
mighty Colorado will trickle down to Lee 
Ferry the stupendous total of just under 
5 million acre-feet. That is just about 
the whole of the mythical “self-limita- 
tion” amount of 4.4 million agreed to by 
California and which she has been said 


to be using for years. 
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We of the upper basin, in full under- 
standing of our commitments to the 
lower basin, and in complete sympathy 
with the needs of one another, have en- 
tered into a mutual compact and have 
divided among ourselves our share of the 
waters of the Colorado River—that part 
that is left for our use after lower-basin 
entitlements have been delivered at Lee 
Ferry. Relying upon the promises ex- 
pressed and implied at Santa Fe and in 
the years since the signing of that mem- 
orable compact agreement, we now 
propose, in harmony with all of such 
agreements, to have constructed the 
large holdover storage dams in our 
basin for the dual purpose of permitting 
us to make our contract deliveries to the 
lower basin and to permit the uses of 
our water in the upper reaches of the 
Colorado River tributaries. The pro- 
gram contemplates the storage of water 
when it is in plentiful supply to save 
it up against the hour of need for lower- 
basin deliveries during the years of 
scarcity. Competent engineers have ad- 
vised us that some 48 million acre-feet 
of live storage is necessary for us to 
discharge our responsibilities. As stated 
hereinbefore, this storage program will 
not only make it possible to make de- 
liveries ‘to the lower basin but it will 
also permit use by us, especially in years 
of scarcity, of our own legal share of 
the Colorado River waters. We cannot 
do this now. As a matter of fact, we 
are able presently to put to beneficial 
use only about 58 percent of our legal 
allocation—mind you I said allocation, 
not water—for the water is not there and 
has not been there during the average 
year since 1922. In fact, up to the pres- 
ent we have been able to put to bene- 
ficial use in the upper basin only about 
one-third of the compact allocation. 

Let me repeat just once more for the 
sake of clarity that we of the upper- 
basin area—that is, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, Utah, and Wyoming, and a small part 
of Arizona—are presently trying to piece 
together a well-planned and coordinated 
system of holdover storage systems so 
that we can meet commitments to areas 
in the lower reaches of the river and 
at the same time develop our own re- 
sources in the interests of the local and 
national economy and security. That 
being the case, one would naturally as- 
sume that the lower-basin areas would 
be working hand in hand with us in 
order to further such a development pro- 
gram. Such is emphatically not the 
case. Quite the contrary is true and 
it is true with a vengeance. There is 
@ reason. The lower basin apparently 
is not yet ready, in spite of legal agree- 
ment and sacred promises to the con- 
trary, to help limit their own potential 
possibilities just as long as water must 
flow downhill. 

Western river law or “water law” pro- 
vides that he who—and that includes a 
State—first puts water to use and con- 
tinues it to beneficial use, has perpetual 
priority to that amount of water neces- 
sary to such use. Perhaps the real issue 
is clearer now to all. Self-limitation 
statutes be made and disregarded as self- 
ish interests dictate. The hungry horde 
in the lower basin wants every possible 
drop and they want to get this clamp 
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of first beneficial use on it. That ex- 
plains this proclivity to take one’s near 
neighbors to court, to oppose by all avail- 
able means one’s neighbors’ develop- 
ment—and at the same time fatten one’s 
own political nest irrespective of party 
so that one can move on to a smaller 
and possibly more select body—and the 
proclivity to hide as much of this as 
possible behind the cleanest possible 
skirts that can be prostituted for this 
end. We in the upper basin are reach- 
ing the limit of our endurance of such 


machinations. 





Address of Ralph E. Becker Before Don 
Bosco Community Center, Port Chester, 
N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address delivered on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Don Bosco Com- 
munity Center last November, by my 
friend Ralph E. Becker, Esq., of Port 
Chester, N. Y., and Washington, D. C. 

The Don Bosco Center is the focal point 
for Italian civic, cultural, educational, 
and athletic activities in the community 
in which I live. The contribution the 
center has made to the building of the 
community and the great work it has 
done for the youth of Westchester County 
has been noteworthy. 

I especially join in the words of com- 
mendation by Major General Dean, of 
which Mr. Becker speaks in detail. 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Gioffre, Father 
Celoria, Joseph Carlucci, Joseph Nencetti, 
honored guests, and friends, familiar per- 
sons and places—old friends—that is what 
Port Chester means to me. My roots are 
deep; my parents lived here. I have every 
reason to be grateful, to be thankful, to the 
many good people who are the life’s blood 
of this community. This is my hometown, 
Port Chester gave me my early education. 
It held my hand in my early practice of 
the law. Its interests are my interests. It 
is never far from my mind, because my heart 
is still here. For these reasons, I am par- 
ticularly honored to speak to you. 

After World War II ended, a war in which 
I served voluntarily, I returned home, but 
it was only a few months before I was elected 
chairman of the Young Republican National 
Federation. In serving the Republican Party 
at the national level, I attempted, at the 
same time, to further serve my country and 
this community. In traveling nearly 200,- 
000 miles, it was impossible to keep up my 
personal contacts at home. Fer a long time 
I tried commuting, but as you can well real- 
ize, it is difficult to commute, and still main- 
tain a normal homelife, and I have a lovely 
wife and four children. 

I can’t say that Port Chester was exactly 
a wilderness when I started my travels 
around the country, but I am reminded of 
another speaker who, in a desire to impress 
his audience, wrote a fine speech and mem- 
orized it, word for word. His speech began, 
“100 years ago, the place where I now stand 
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was a howling wilderness.” The evening cf 
the meeting came, the speaker was intro- 
duced, he rose bravely and began, “100 years 
ago, the place where I now stand”—then to 
his dismay, he realized that he had com- 
pletely forgotten what came next. He be- 
gan, “100 years ago”—but still the rest of 
the speech eluded him. In desperation, he 
began a third time “100 years ayo, the place 
where I now stand was a howling wilder- 
ness—I wish to God it still was, and that I 
was in the middle of it.” 

It ts always an exacting task to speak be- 
fore old friends and neighbors, who are more 
discerning in their judgment than are 
strangers. But I know your judgment will 
be kind—unlike our friend, I do not desire 
to be in a wilderness. It is consoling that 
I am with old friends. 

It is extremely important, both to our- 
selves and our country, that we give some 
part of our time, even though at infrequent 
intervals, to an organization such as this, 
which is devoted to the improvement and 
development of the youth of the Nation. 
Those of us, who are involved in the prob- 
lems of daily living, and I think all of us 
are, become overwhelmed with its trivialities, 
in the search for our daily bread. We either 
forget or perhaps are just simply unaware, 
that the development of our national assets, 
is a job for all of us, and not one that is 
centered either in Washington or in the 
hands of a limited few. 

In our own lifetimes, we have witnessed 
the rapid development of a technological age, 
the birth of a nuclear physics age—the auto- 
mobile, radio, television, radar, jet plane— 
and now, we enter upon a new and even 
more frightening age of atomic energy. 
This industrial and technical progress has 
called for, and wijl continue to call for scien- 
tific improvements virtually unknown a few 
years ago. Great scientific discoveries have 
accumulated a vast store of technical infor- 
mation and creature comforts for all man- 
kind. 

Every day there are new improvements 
made in these material fields—but I ask you 
whether mankind has kept stride in the mat- 
ter of the spirit, the mind, individual moral- 
ity. In fact, the only indication I have 
noted—and with great alarm—is that public 
and individual morality has, during the past 
two decades, continually weakened, not 
strengthened. 

The problem that faces us, as individuals, 
and in our social groups such as this Don 
Bosco Center and kindred organizations, is 
not to seek new fields of morality, but to 
strengthen those virtues which help us 


choose the good and not the evil—old virtues’ 


which have been tried and tested, and upon 
which no one has been able to make any 
improvements whatever. 

Despite the well-advertised advances which 
this 20th century has brought us, Duz, which 
does everything—the “treat” instead of the 
treatment—Tums for the tummy, and chlor- 
ophyll toothpaste which guarantees every- 
thing—except your bank balance—there are 
certain fundamentals of every day living 
which never change. 

These fundamentals, instilled’ in us by 
institutions like this, account for the 
growth of men and the growth of leadership 
so essential to our American way of life. 

Those of us who, shall we say, have passed 
the first blush of youth, know that certain 
qualities of character which are most essen- 
tial in the development of the good indi- 
vidual can only be implanted and nourished 
at a tender age. We are constantly on the 
search for young people, who show strength 
of character and possess those homely virtues 
that are sometimes spoken of much too 
lightly. Once, these qualities have been 
developed and the youth of the Nation has 
a strong foundation, then we can be certain 
that no matter what the future holds, youth 
will be able to handle itself and choose the 
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good rather than the evil. We shall never 
be able to completely protect our young peo. 
ple, and perhaps this is no more than right, 
What we should do and what this Don Bos. 
co Center has as its major purpose, is to 
give youth the strength and encouragement 
to make its own future. Here, in this Com. 
munity Center, emulation of the principles 
exemplified by the life of Don Bosco serves 
as a ready source of strength and encour. 
agement to our youth. 

The future is what counts, and it depends 
upon what we have given and continue to 
give. There is a story current in Washing. 
ton of a passenger in a taxi. It passed the 
National Archives Building, and the passen. 
ger read aloud the inscription on the base 
of one of the huge statutes flan*ing the main 
entrance, “What is past is prolog.” Turn. 
ing to the cabdriver, he asked, “What on 
earth does that mean?” The cabbie gave 
him a withering look as he replied: “Mister, 
that means, you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
The 25 years of service given by this Don 
Bosco Community Center is merely pro- 
logue—I can say too, “You ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” 

The fullness of character which the Don 
Bosco Center is developing can be broken 
down into a number of essentials, each im- 
portant in itself: (1) Faith in God and one’s 
self; (2) good sportsmanship; (3) a love of 
truth and honesty; (4) good character and 
good citizenship; (5) being good neighbors, 

Life is full of countless illustrations of the 
meaning and importance of each one of these 
qualities. 

Recently, we have witnessed a fine example 
of all these virtues. All of you, I am sure, 
have heard of the heroism, the valor, the 
sufferings of Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 
the highest ranking prisoner held by the 
Chinese Communists, who recently returned 
from 3 years’ imprisonment in Korea. 

General Dean told of his experiences at 4 
luncheon at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, which I attended. No one walked 
out until Dean’s story was completely told. 
I saw this whitehaired, blue-eyed, hard-hit- 
ting, straight-talking general who was be- 
trayed by irresponsible persons into the 
hands of the Communists. I cannot recall 
when I have been more impressed by the 
integrity and qualities of character of an 
individual. He epitomized The American at 
his best. 

Here is a man, who was subjected to un- 
believable punishment, mental torture, and 
physical pain such as you and I would find 
difficult to imagine. More important, how- 
ever, is that here is a man with such strength 
of character, such faith in God, such belief 
in himself, and the country he represented, 
that alone he was able to withstand all the 
pressures a depraved Communist society 
could bring to bear upon him. 


The day was August 25, 1950. After fight- 
ing side by side with the GI's he had become 
separated from them and had been alter- 
nately hiding and traveling, trying to return 
to his own lines. Several times he had 4l- 
most been caught by the enemy. Physically, 
he was wounded and exhausted; earlier he 
had suffered a deep gash on his head and 4 
broken shoulder. Then, when he was almost 
within reach of friendly territory, the be- 
trayal took place. Perhaps if the general 
had had some money, rather than occupa- 
tion scrip, he might have been able to buy 
his way across the lines. 

Here was a man who had eaten little or no 
food for many days—who had lost almost 60 
pounds of his weight, and who somehow 
found the humor to describe his first bowel 
movement in 33 days as the “great passage. 
This is an indication of how much the hu- 
man body can take, if one has the will. 

As a prisoner, he never knew what was go- 
ing to happen to him next. His captors 4l- 
ways promised the worst. They made 
mockery of him, and paraded him through 
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the streets. They asked, “Are you cold?” 
when he said “Yes,” they stripped him of 
his clothes. This was in the dead of the 
pitter Korean winter. His interrogators were 
wrapped in fur-lined overcoats. At this 

int they took the general’s cot away. He 
was forced to sit on his hands and sleep on 
the floor. At one stage of the interrogations 
he was confined to @ cell box so small that 
he was unable to stand, and was required to 
crouch painfully 24 hours a day. 

What they wanted from him was the de- 
fense plans for Japan. “And what worried 
me,” he said, “was that I knew them. One 
night they told me they were going to torture 
me the next day, and I didn’t know whether 
I could take it. I decided the best thing for 
me was suicide. My guard dozed. I got his 
submachine gun. I knew exactly what I was 
going todo. I was going to shoot a blast out 
the window, wake the Chinese colonel, let 
him have it, and then stick the barrel in my 
mouth. This was the great disappointment 
of my life. I couldn’t make those double 
triggers work.”, 

And so he was overpowered again, and sub- 
jected to sieges of questioning lasting up to 
72 hours at a stretch, with 3 or 4 interroga- 
tion teams working on him in relays. His 
only relief from the questioning was, iron- 
ically, dysentery. He had to leave the room 
as much as 36 times in 1 day. 

I recall that he was asked recently whether 
he found the mental or the physical torture 
more unbearable. His answer was that the 
mental torture was by far the worse. Some- 
one asked, “How can you prepare GI’s for 
this kind of torture?” ‘The general replied: 
“You can’t. To make a man, to build a per- 
son who will stand long, hard pressure must 
be done long before he comes to the Army.” 

These qualities, as I have pointed out, do 
not just grow in a general, or in any other 
person. They are planted in the individ- 
ual—nourished and guided by places such as 
this Don Bosco Center. ‘They are cultivated 
here, and grow to produce the strong, firm 
men, of whom the general is such an out- 
standing example. 

When the general was introduced, he was 
referred to as a “hero.” He modestly averred 
that he was no hero, that he was just a 
fellow who managed to get himself cap- 
tured by the enemy. Perhaps so, but he cer- 
tainly is a hero to me. 

All of us who heard the general left the 
he!! with the feeling that here indeed is a 
man. I can think of no greater reward for 
you who participate in the work here at 
Don Bosco than that someday the world will 
point at a Don Bosco product and say, 
“There goes a man”—each and every one of 
you can then realize with justifiable pride 
that you played some part in this wonderful 
final result. 


Anti-Red Compromise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
es to the following editorial which 
®ppeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 20, 1954: 
ANTI-RED CoMPROMISE 
Sponsors of the drastic bill to fine and jail 
oa unist Party members and fellow travel- 
have shown good judgment in their re- 
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treat from it. The strongest argument that 
has been advanced in favor of the bill was 
that Congress ought to strike directly at the 
Communist conspirators who are mortal 
enemies of the United States. But that is 
precisely what the Government is doing un- 
der present law. More than 80 Communist 
leaders have been convicted under the Smith 
Act, and the Communist Party stands con- 
demned as an agency of Moscow policy, with 
only two court decisions required to make it 
final. The Humphrey amendment was in no 
way necessary to effective control of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The nub of the controversy, as we see it, 
was not whether the real Communist con- 
spirators should be brought to book but 
whether our prisons should be filled with 
Communist dupes and misguided fellow 
travelers who have in some way been asso- 
ciated with the Communist program. For 
several years the country has been in a furor 
because investigating committees have been 
exposing and censuring people on the fringe 
of the Communist movement, some of whom 
have had only the remotest connections with 
communism or in some cases no connection 
at all. How much greater would have been 
the furor if Congress had instructed the 
Department of Justice to throw these people 
into prison. 

A drive against members of the Commu- 
nist Party wins emotional enthusiasm, but, 
as Senator Fercuson pointed out, there is no 
longer any such thing as membership in the 
Communist Party. Communists no longer 
carry cards. Now that they are required by 
law to register, virtually all of them deny 
membership. This will not prevent the De- 
partment of Justice from continuing to pros- 
ecute the leaders of the conspiracy, but it 
does emphasize the futility of trying to 
penalize Communist membership. That ap- 
proach, with the sweeping Humphrey-Dies 
definition of Communist membership, could 
only result in rounding up thousands of ig- 
norant and deluded people remotely asso- 
ciated with communism at an appalling cost 
to our national dignity and our claim to 
freedom, aside from the cost of keeping them 
in prison. 

The new approach overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress yesterday 
is to subject Communists to the penalties 
of the Internal Security Act as members of a 
Communist-action organization. Of course, 
Communists ere subject to those penalties 
under the present law, and the party has 
already been found to be a Communist- 
action, Soviet-dominated organization. This 
means that Communists may be barred from 
Federal employment, defense-plant jobs, and 
from obtaining passports, either under the 
present law or the compromise bill. In this 
section of the bill Congress has merely 
reenacted the Internal Security Act. 


The effect of the language in the bill strip- 
ping the Communist Party of its legal rights 
as an organization is still mot clear. Ob- 
viously it is not intended to relieve the party 
of its obligation to register under the In- 
ternal Security Act. But if it loses all the 
rights of an organization, can it still be held 
to its legal obligations as an organization? 
Certainly the new measure will complicate 
the litigation before the courts. We cannot 
help thinking that it would have been much 
better for Congress to have passed the sec- 
tion of the bill curbing the rights of Com- 
munist-dominated labor unions and to have 
left any change in the status of the Com- 
munist Party up to the next Congress. By 
that time the constitutionality of the In- 
ternal Security Act will probably have been 
finally tested. But the compromise is a very 
notable improvement over the Humphrey 
amendment that had twice swept through 
the Senate and won agreement in principle 
from the House. 
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The World Has Passed Him By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal: 


THe Wortp Has Passrep Hmm By—HEeERsert 
Hoover Wovutp Have Us Turn Backs on 
Woritp Topay as He Dip to DEPRESSION 
WHEN PRESIDENT 


In his Presidency, Herbert Hoover stood— 
with banks failing all about him—predicting 
the end of poverty and an upsurge of employ- 
ment “in 60 days.” He proved then that he 
was no prophet. 

Now a quarter of a century later, Hoover 
proves that he also lacks the ability to look 
back and understand what he has seen. In 
his home State of Iowa, he attempted to ex- 
plain the years since 1932. It was the speech 
of a man who ignores the forces that erupted 
after the suffering and destruction of World 
War I, biazed up again in World War II, and 
are simmering today even in the jungles of 
Asia and Africa. 

The basic trouble in Herbert Hoover’s world 
is that he still thinks as he did in the twen- 
ties, that the United States can live in happy 
isolation. As he sees it, all that has hap- 
pened is the work of evil men, particularly 
Democrats, who turned him out of office. 

This is no new attitude of Hoover. In 
1931, in Indianapolis, on one of those rare 
days when he was admitting that perhaps the 
economy wasn’t exactly healthy, Hoover said 
that the trouble was the result of World 
War I which “had come on during a Demo- 
cratic administration.” 

BLAME FOR EVERYTHING WRONG 

But now it is not mere depression for 
which he blames Democrats—a label he 
equates with Socialists. He now says that 
Democratic Presidents through “unrestrained 
Presidential actions” are to blame for every- 
thing that is wrong with the world. He says 
that tl.ose Presidents have been turning the 
world over to communism. Most “terrible” 
was the recognition of Russia back in 1933. 
It “opened the headgate for a torrent of 
traitors.” Hoover seems to feel that, unrec- 
ognized, Russia would have evaporated. 

But these Democratic Presidents did not 
stop there, says Hoover. At Yalta, Teheran, 
Potsdam, he says, the Democratic Presidents 
actually signed treaties with Russia involving 
appeasement and surrender which doomed 
millions behind the Iron Curtain and set in 
train the communization of Mongolia, North 
Korea, and all of China. 

The most charitable thing one can say 
about this statement is that perhaps Mr. 
Hoover has not read the treaties he criticizes. 
It was Russian violation of those treaties, not 
the tr@&mty provisions, that has caused most 
of the trouble. 

WITH SOCIALISM RAMPANT? 


It is as though Russia does not exist in 
Hoover’s world. He blames the cold war, in- 
flation, high taxes, defense costs, military 
programs on unrestrained presidential ac- 
tions during Democratic administrations. 
Even World War II he blames on our Gov- 
ernment. 

After years in which the economy and well- 
being of Americans were never better, Hoover 
deplores the economic consequences of the 
welfare state. People’s incomes are absorbed 
by taxes. Socialism runs rampant. Planned 
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economy is destroying our Nation and pulling 
down the pillars of the temple of freemen. 

If there was ever danger of communism in 
this Nation it was when Mr. Hoover was 
President. While he was praising the rug- 
ged individualist this was a nation of too 
many ragged individualists. Rugged bankers 
and business men were running to Washing- 
ton for help. Remember those days? In 
Iowa where Hoover spoke, corn was down to 
30 cents a bushel when Hoover was poohn- 
poohing depression. Wheat was under 50 
cents. Thousands of farms were being fore- 
closed. Farmers who never even heard of 
Karl Marx were defying sheriffs, taking law 
into their own hands, threatening to hang 
judges. Here was a seedbed for communism 
that required the unrestrained presidential 
action Hoover deplores. 

There were shantytowns filled with de- 
spairing people—Hoovervilles they called 
them. The lack of presidential action led 
people to call old newespapers Hoover blank- 
ets and jackrabbits Hoover hogs. 


GENERAL MOTORS AT 754 


If more than a handful of people lined 
up, passers-by asked whether it was a bank 
failure or a breadline. Here was the soup 
kitchen, flat-wallet era.. The apple, sold on 
street corners by jobless men, was its symbol. 

A 1931 Chicago survey showed that work- 
fing girls were earning under 25 cents an 
hour, one-fourth of them under 10 cents. 
Servants worked for board and room and $10 
a month. And these were the lucky ones 
with jobs. 

Factory chimneys stood smokeless. Stock 
prices fell. General Motors dropped from 
72% to 7%, Radio Corp. from 101 to 2%, 
United States Steel from 261% to 21% while 
Hoover was in the White House. Bankrupt- 
cies were everywhere. Wages were down 60 
percent, production below 50 percent. 

Hoover didn’t cause all that. But he 
thought for a long time that if he ignored 
it, as he would have us turn our backs on 
the world today, all our troubles would go 
away. He was talking then in the 1932 cam- 
paign, about the same greatest issue—not 
food and jobs but “individualism versus regi- 
mentation.” Just as in Iowa he said the 
Nation's strength is not the common man 
but the uncommon man.” 

Clever cliches. But Hoover still doesn’t 
realize—as he didn’t realize in 1932—that 
the common man will no longer lie down 
and roll over when the uncommon man 
snaps his fingers. This is a world of ferment 
born of common men—yellow, black, and 
white—who demand their places in it, who 
want a better share. 


DAY OF THE UNCOMMON MAN 


Democratic Presidents didn’t create this 
present restless world any more than Hoover 
created the depression. But these men have 
recognized this world, as they have had to, 
and—with the help of forvard, not back- 
ward, looking Republicans—have been trying 
to live in it, to help solve its problems, to 
adjust this country to things as they are. 

They know that stalwart individualism, 
the uncommon man, trust in our~heritage 
are fine—but not enough. Hoover sayg they 
are enough. And he adds that “if yone 
rises to say that all this is reactionary, you 
may class him as either fuzzy-minded or an 
ignorant enemy of freemen.” 

Here is intolerance, indeed, political big- 
otry personified, belief in hiding your head 
in the sands. Here is what branded Herbert 
Hoover as one of the most unsuccessful of 
our Presidents. Here is what caused millions 
of Americans completely to reject his con- 
tinued leadership, as they must today reject 
his myopic advice and his opinions of a by- 
gone era. 


The world has passed him by. 
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Voters Judged Callous to Politicians’ 
Faults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle by Frank R. Kent, published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of July 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Vorers JupGED CALLOUS TO POLITICIANS’ 

FauLTs—WrITER Says JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

Yortry, AND CONDON May WIN 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


A short while ago a reputation for integ- 
rity, good moral conduct, and patriotism was 
considered a basic requisite for any candidate 
for even the smallest elective office. There, 
of course, have been immoral and unworthy 
men elected to high public position, but 
rarely, indeed, have their immorality and 
unworthiness been publicly proclaimed and 
undenied during their campaign. 

In these days, the standards have been so 
lowered as hardly to exist at all. Formerly, 
unworthy men could be elected to Congress 
and stay there so long as their unworthiness 
was not discovered. Now, discovery seems to 
make little difference. Look, for example, 
at the great State of California. There is 
a Congressman out there who has had him- 
self nominated in the Democratic primaries 
for the United States Senate. His name is 
SAMUEL WILLIAM YorrTy and he has twice been 
elected to Congress from the 26th district, 
which now has nominated the notorious 
Mr. James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President. Mr. Yorty is out campaigning 
against Senator THomas H. KuCHEL, who was 
appointed by the then Governor Warren to 
fill out the unexpired term of Senator 
RicHarp Nrxon, now Vice President. 

Well, the thing that happened to Con- 
gressman Yorty was an “exposure” of the 
fact that for campaign purposes he had 
franked out at Government expense ap- 
proximately 4.2 million copies of a speech 
he made in the House. This was so vastly 
in excess of all previous abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege that it attracted national at- 
tention and has since been certified as a 
record. Mr. Yorty is the champion franker 
of all time. It has been said that his was 
not even a very good speech, though the 
franking cost to the taxpayers is estimated 
at $195,000. To those, like Senator Byrrp, 
who believe that waste in Government is 
wicked, its title “Let’s Build a Better 
America,” is highly ironical. 

The interesting thing is that while Mr. 
Yorty ‘makes no denial and slight defense 
of this unprecedentedly costly franking job, 
the best political observers of the California 
situation are not at all sure that this ex- 
posure will lose him many votes. The gen- 
eral feeling is that he will not defeat Senator 
KvucHe.t but not because of this extraordi- 
nary episode in his political career. The idea 
is that the voters have become so used to wild 
extravagance in the Government in the past 
22 years that economy, debt, and taxes are 
matters that no longer rouse them to indig- 
nation or resentment. 

It should arouse the voters. It should 
stir Congress to move toward making such 
absurd throwing away of the taxpayers’ 
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money impossible. But it just fails to do g9 
There is a disposition—and a very dangerous 
disposition—on the -part of voters to Say 
“Oh, well, what the heck?” instead of jump, 
ing up on their hind legs and demanding 
that this kind of business stop wholly ang 
immediately. This is the disposition that 
makes is impossible to balance the budget 
and restore national solvency. Probably, if 
Mr. Yorty had been renominated for the 
House instead of running for the Senate, 
he would have been elected without trouble 
because his district is so overwhelmingly 
Democratic. As a statewide candidate, this 
shocking abuse may trip him up. 

Concerning James Roosevelt, there is no 
intention here to go into the revolting de. 
tails of his private life except to say that 
they are so unsavory as to make it almost 
incredible that such a man could be electeq 
to any public office. Yet so heavily Demo. 
cratic is his district and so insensitive the 
voters that the odds are he will be. This js 
not quite all of the California story. In the 
Sixth District Roperr L. Conpon has been 
renominated by the Democrats for the 
House. Mr. Conpon seems to have had a 
creditable war record and to have served 
without discredit in the House since 1952, 
But the Atomic Energy Commission did re- 
fuse him access to certain restricted areas 
when he appeared, with others, as a member 
of a House committee on a trip of inspec. 
tion. The reason given was that he was not 
a@ good security risk. Mr. Conpon has denied 
that there is anything in his record to make 
him a bad security risk, but the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which has no tinge of 
McCarthyism, would hardly make a charge 
like that without some basis. 

Be that as it may, it does seem that these 
three nominations—yYorty, Roosevelt, and 
Condon—are sufficiently odoriferous to smell 
the whole California Democratic ticket up 
pretty badly this fall. The fact that Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman Mitchell re- 
fused to indorse Messrs. Roosevelt and Con- 
pon is highly significant. For, concededly, 
any Democratic candidate whom Mr. Mit- 
chell can’t take would be pretty hard for any 
one else to take. It’s his business to take 
them. 





Mitchell’s Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
editorial from the Reading (Pa.) New 
Era: 

MITCHELL’s CHARGE 


The charge of “influence peddling” leveled 
against President Eisenhower by Democratic 
National Chairman Steve Mitchell in con- 
nection with, the construction of a private 
powerplant in which golfer Bobby Jones has 
an interest is one that should get a through 
airing for the benefit of the prncipals in- 
volved as well as for the public which ult- 
mately must pass final judgment. 

Although Mitchell's assertion promptly 
drew heated rebuttals from the Republican 
heirarchy in Washington, the entire episode 
recalled day-in and day-out assaults upoD 
the character and leadership of Democratic 
Presidents Truman and Roosevelt. Some of 
the verbal assailants in those days resorted 
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to vile and cheap words for their assaults, 
and the big press hungrily gobbled it up as 
“news.” This continuing campaign even 
carried over into Eisenhower’s own presi- 
dential bid when he read the dirt ghost 
writers turned out on their typewriters. 

Now, of course, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Eisenhower is president and the Re- 
publicans are making big decisions—such as 
the atomic giveaway and the maneuver to 
chackle the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
its growth. Therefore, they must take the 
consequences of irregularities or even a hint 
of irregularities in the administration. And 
just as Harry proved to be the target then, 
Ike must be it now. For it was his personal 
order to the Atomic Energy Commission to 
puy power from a new private power outfit 
rather than from TVA that lay the ground- 
work for Mitchell’s accusation. 

Isn't it amusing how the Republicans can 
cry with moral indignation when their little 
game is exposed? And have you ever won- 
dered whether their memories are so short 
they can’t remember the relentless attack 
jeveled against Ike’s predecessors on many 
matters quite trivial when compared with 
the Nation’s power policy involving billions? 

The public is entitled to know who is 
right. For this reason we hope Congress, 
with adequate minority representation, will 
investigate Mitchell’s charge and report to 
the public. 


Statement by Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, About the Record of Nearly 
Two Decades of His Service in the 
Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement prepared by me re- 
garding happenings during the nearly 
two decades of my service in the Senate. 

There being no objections, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, aS follows: 


ApprEss oF SENATOR STYLES Brinces, or New 
HAMPSHIRE 


Within a few hours the Vice President of 
the United States will bring down the gavel 
and the 83d session of the Congress will 
come to an end. Soon thereafter each of 
us will return to the tasks and duties which 
await us at home. 

In my case, I intend to present my record 
to the people of New Hampshire and ask 
that they return me to the United States 
Senate. Iam not unmindful that the voters 
of my Sate have seen fit to repose great trust 
and confidence it me for many years. I 
know that my energies have been dedicated 
to the meeting of that challenge, and I take 
personal satisfaction in feeling that I have 
done so successfully. 

The people of my State have extended to 
me the highest honors possible for them to 
extend to any citizen, for which I am deeply 
grateful. They elected me as their~ chief 
executive in 1934 and I had the privilege of 
re, as Governor 1935 and 1936. 

Was elected to the United States Senate in 

and I am now completing my eighteenth 
consecutive year of service in that body. 

nt colleagues in the United States Senate 

ve honored me with electing me President 
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pro tempore of that body. In addition, I 
am now serving as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, member of the Republican Policy 
Committee, member of the Senate Personnel 
Committee, and member of the Nonessential 
Expenditures Committee. Prior to my elec- 
tion as President pro tempore of the Senate, 
I served during the 82d Congress as the 
Republican leader of the Senate. 

This session of Congress has been con- 
structive and fruitful. In all fairness it 
must be stated that its accomplishments 
have been under Republican leadership with 
the cooperative effort of thoughtful meni- 
bers of both political parties who have ex- 
amined each legislative proposal on its mer- 
its and have supported this well-balanced 
American program without allowing blind 
partisanship to destroy their perspective. 

We have all worked together and we have 
accomplished much: 

(1) For the first time in two decades we 
have overhauled our tax structure. The new 
tax bill removes many of the inequities and 
injustices and makes a sound start toward 
producing the required revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. The new law provides the neces- 
sary incentives to business and to labor so 
that we may continue to expend our econ- 
omy and to enjoy the fruits of our labor. 

(2) We have made a realistic start toward 
reduction of taxes which, together with our 
program of economy in Government, has 
narrowed the gap between income and ex- 
penditures so that our budget is very nearly 
in balance. 

(3) Our Defense Establishment is realis- 
tically organized to meet the demands of 
modern warfare. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force appropriations are consistent with 
present needs and provide the essential flexi- 
bility that will enable us to adjust ourselves 
as the military situation requires. 

(4) We have revised the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 to provide a sound program for 
the development of atomic energy for pri- 
vate industry and peaceful use. At the same 
time, the Nation’s atomic weapon stockpile 
has grown rapidly in total numbers, in- 
creased variety and versatility of weapons. 
In the-dast 2 years the development of ther- 
monuclear weapons has been vigorously 
prosecuted. This Nation has available now 
for its own defense, and the defense of the 
free world, weapons whose blast effect is 
measured in millions of tons of dynamite. 
The present state of our military prepared- 
ness should give would-be aggressors cause 
for reflection. 

(5) A few other of the administration 
programs which have been adopted are: (a) 
The Korean defense pact, (b) the highway 
program, (c) the housing program, (d) the 
reciprocal-trade program, (e) various appro- 
priation bills for the defense and other exec- 
utive departments. 

(6) Additionally I should like to point out 
that legislation has been enacted to: (a) 
provide a Federal program of flexible sup- 
ports for farm prices, (b) put teeth into our 
war against subversion, (c) provide for a 
multi-million-dollar Federal-State program 
for specialized medical facilities, (d) pro- 
vide increased aid to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, (e) extend Federal 
unemployment compensation benefits to an 
estimated 4 million persons, (f) provide 
wider coverage under the social-security 
program, including for example, plans 
whereby 9 million additional workers will 
receive the benefits of the old-age and sur- 
vivor's’ insurance system. 

These are but a few of the legislative ac- 
complishments that this Congress has 
achieved under Republican leadership. Time 
does not permit me to discuss the many de- 
sirable measures which have been enacted. 
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It is sufficient te say that the record is avail- 
able for public examination. 

There have been sharp differences of opin- 
ion on some of these issues, and the deci- 
sions which we have reached followed full 
discussion and debate. _The fact that we 
reached decisions has again demonstrated 
the strength of our free institutions. 

The ending of this session of Congress will 
have a deep personal significance for me. 
It will mark the completion of my 18th year 
as a Member of the United States Senate. 
Eighteen years is a large part of a man’s life, 
During those two decades there have been 
many changes in this world in which we live. 
This country emerged from a worldwide de- 
pression; in Europe a Fascist-totalitarianism 
threat appeared, and was finally defeated by 
freemen; another, more sinister form of 
oppression now stalks the world; there have 
been political upheavals in Europe and Asia 
and the Near East; armed aggression was met 
and partially repelled in Korea; and the 
world is now sharply divided into two armed 
camps which glare at each other over forti- 
fied boundary lines. 

No man among us can predict when the 
tinder will light in this dry forest of hate 
and engulf the world in another conflagra- 
tion. At home there have been marvelous 
changes in our society—television, electron- 
ics, refrigeration, air-conditioning, and the 
marvel of the atom which promises so many 
benign uses for the health and prosperity of 
man. Our people are better fed, better 
clothed, better educated and more healthy 
than people have ever been since the begin- 
ning of time. 

There have been many changes, some good, 
some bad, some will have a profound effect 
upon the heritage which we transmit to our 
children. 

Since I have played a part in the delibera- 
tions leading toward the decisions in many 
of the events of the last two decades, I ask 
the forbearance of my colleagues to recall 
some of these events and to make some re- 
fiections upon them. 


SOME THINGS DO NOT CHANGE 


I suggest that in the ever-changing society 
of the world community of nations in which 
we live, there are some things that do not 
change. There are certain eternal values 
which stand the test of time and provide 
guideposts for those who would live in dig- 
nity and in freedom. Perhaps it is old- 
fashioned, and, if so, I confess that sin, to 
emphasize that truth, morality, justice, cour. 
age, honesty, fidelity, and devotion are quali- 
ties which cannot be eroded by time. Amer- 
ica was a great land when Christopher Co- 
lumbus discovered it. It had its fruitful 
fields; it had its mountains, its forests, its 
streams. But a race of hearty forbears, dedi- 
cated to the fundamental beliefs which I 
have listed, made this country a great Nation. 


ALL CHANGE I8 NOT PROGRESS 


The only lamp by which our feet can be 
guided is the lamp of experience. I there- 
fore suggest to you that all change is not 
progress. I have observed in my 18 years in 
this most honored of legislative assemblies 
that whenever we have equivocated or com- 
promised on the fundamental philosophy of 
decent living, which I have briefly discussed, 
we have ultimately paid the price. 

As a young boy, born on the farm, I early 
learned the realities of life. I learned the 
meaning of labor, of management, of fru- 
gality, and the conforting emotions that one 
derives from earnng his way in the world. 
I also learned that you can’t get something 
for nothing. And when I came to the Senate 
of the United States in the year 1936 I was 
one of a lonely group of 16 Republicans lost 
in a Sargasso Sea of Democrats. We tried 
to stem the tide of the New Deal. We did 
manage to crystallize opposition to the plan 
to “pack” the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to destroy its equal sovereignty 
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with the other branches of our Government. 
We did hold the line on some other basic 
issues but by and large it was a period of 
excesses and creeping socialism; a system of 
Government controls in the guise of security, 
supplanted individual freedom of enterprise 
through which America had grown great. 


THE ESSENCE OF GOVERNMENT IS THE ABILITY TO 
FORESEE 

The essence of government is the ability 
to foresee. It is, therefore, apparent taat 
governments will not long endure unless 
their representatives realistically appraise 
the facts and chart the probable future de- 
velopments. It was apparent to some peo- 
ple in the years before World War II that 
the Nazis were bent on world conquest; that 
the Black Shirt Fascists of Mussolini were a 
threat to world peace; and that the develop- 
ment of the militaristic Government of 
Japan would eventually explode in the Far 
East. 

Why was it not apparent to more people? 
These totalitarian philosophies degraded the 
dignity of man. They made him the slave 
of the state, they crushed minority groups, 
oppressed free thinkers, and regimented 
men’s minds, We knew these things in 
America. We could not claim ignorance of 
the facts. And yet we appeased, we com- 
promised, we equivocated. In the year 1937 
when I introduced a resolution in this Senate 
to stop the shipment of war materials—in- 
cluding scrap iron and steel to Japan—that 
resolution was defeated. We met that steel 
and scrap iron just 5 years later on that 
tragic Sunday when the Japanese bombs 
rained on Pearl Harbor. 


I was one of the few Senators who voted 
against the Neutrality Act in which we pro- 
fessed that the struggle between nazism and 
the free world was none of our business. That 
act was passed, and we tried to sit smugly 
aside while other men died. But again the 
attempted compromise with basic principles 
failed. Shortly thereafter, I was this time 
one of the many who voted to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act and assume our rightful re- 
sponsibilities in world affairs. Who knows 
how the course of history could have been 
changed if we had recognized the Nazi- 
Fascist threat and taken prompt action be- 
fore it developed into the military machine 
which almost dominated Europe. We do 
know that the price of appeasement was 
hundreds of thousands of lives and untold 
suffering on farflung battlefields of the world. 
We do know that by failure to foresee we 
dissipated the greatest asset of this Nation— 
the lives of its young men. 


I know there are many people in the 
United States who would like to forget that 
there was a war in Korea. But unfortunate- 
ly there were 33,417 young American men 
who gave their lives in that fruitless strug- 
gle. There are 108,650 American boys who 
were wounded—some of them maimed for 
life—who wiil never be the same as a re- 
sult of that ill-fated conflict. You will re- 
call that when General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was summarily dismissed from 
his position as Commander in Chief of the 
Far East, that he told us the truth and the 
truth was bitter. He said in war “there is no 
substitute for victory.” He said we can- 
not buy time with American lives. He told 
us that if as a nation we felt resort to arms 
Was necessary, we should bring all of our 
power to bear to bring the conflict to a vic- 
torious conclusion. But again we equivo- 
cated. We fought a stalemate war. Though 
every schoolchild in America knows that we 
were fighting Red China, officially our diplo- 
mats refuse to accept that fact and to the end 
claimed that our enemies were guerrillas. 

We never declared war on Red China. We 
never took action against our opponent where 
such action would damage him. We never 
even stopped our allies from continuing their 
trade with the Reds. On several occasions 
when we had victory within our grasp, we 
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denied our military leaders the right to push 
forward to that victory. 

It is a tragedy that I have to discuss the 
Korean war. I know it must be unpleas- 
ant. There are many who got their ice- 
boxes—they got their television sets, their 
autos, and mink coats—but there were many 
families who got death notices from the War 
Department. These dead and wounded 
American young men cannot be forgotten 
or ignored. They gave their lives for a 
principle and we as a nation did not stand 
behind them. At the time of the MacArthur 
hearings I joined with seven of my colleagues 
in a report which stated any settlement of 
the Korean war based upon the status quo 
will be a Munich-like respite which will 
make the ultimate reckoning infinitely more 
costly. I don’t like to, but I must, suggest 
that the first part of that reckoning was 
paid a few weeks ago at Geneva when world 
communism engulfed more millions of hu- 
man souls. 

NECESSITY FOR A STRONG ECONOMY 


During these trying years I more than 
once recalled the statement of Abraham 
Lincoln that “if this country is to be de- 
stroyed it will be destroyed from within.” 
For 18 years. therefore, I have worked as a 
Member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an effort to balance the budget 
and promote sound fiscal policies. I know 
that government cannot continue to spend 
more than it takes in anymore than a 
private family can spend more than it earns 
without eventual bankruptcy. This is 
truth, All of those who do not recognize it 
are compromising with the fundamental 
principles which are eternal. Therefore, 
while I have consistently voted to increase 
American military, naval and air power, I 
have insisted that America must be strong 
economically as well as militarily. 

In the 80th Congress, in cooperation with 
my Senate colleagues, we balanced the 
budget. For the first time in 22 years we 
reduced the national debt and checked war- 
time inflation and saved more than $9 bil- 
lion. I think we proved that the job can 
be done if there is a will to do it. 


I am an advocate of the free enterprise 
system—a capitalist as the left-wingers put 
it. I believe government should stay out 
of business as much as possible in order 
to avoid competition with taxpayers. Gov- 
ernment competition will ultimately drive 
those taxpayers into bankruptcy and dry up 
the source of Government revenue. I have 
not been able to understand why Uncle Sam 
must make rope, ice cream, chewing gum, 
and false teeth; operate schools and movies, 
and, believe it or not, even run undertakers’ 
parlors. 

Some small measure of success has at- 
tached itself to my efforts in this direction, 
but there is much to be done and I earnestly 
enlist the support of all who are willing 
to admit that they too are free enterprisers. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


It was my privilege in the year 1942 to be 
one of four Members of the United States 
Senate to be told of the Government’s plans 
to probe the mysteries of nuclear fission in 
an effort to construct the first atomic bomb. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee during these war years, I was 
charged, with my colleagues, with the re- 
sponsibility for secretly providing the funds 
required for this project, 

It would be amusing, if it were not so 
tragic, that although we kept this secret 
from the Members of this Senate and from 
the American people, we were apparently 
stolen deaf, dumb, and blind by the Rus- 
sians. Perhaps by this time we have 
learned. 


I suggest that there is more to the atom 
than military weapons. We have, during 
this session of Congress, listened to ex- 
tensive discussions which, had they been on 
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other subjects would have been roundly de. 
nounced as filibuster. But there has com, 
from these discussions a residual valye. 
Those of us who have followed the progres 
of atomic energy know the hopeful side of 
the atom. We realize that the industria), 
medical, agricultural and research applica. 
tions of this force will play a vital role in oy 
future development. The American people 
have invested almost $6 billion in Capital, 
plants, and equipment in our atomic ene 
program. It is comforting to be able to as. 
sure you that this investment is a wise one, 
Our atomic strength has undoubtedly re. 
strained the barbarians, and its benign ap. 
plications give promise limited only by man’; 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, 


COMMUNISM 


My views on communism are the same as 
they were toward fascism, since, though the 
enemy has changed his color to red, the 
danger to free institutions is indentical. 

As early as 1943 I began to publicly ques. 
tion the administration’s appeasement of 
Soviet Russia. It was apparent that 4 
philosophy based upon force, denying God, 
and ruthlessly exterminating all opposition, 
would eventually slake its thirst with the 
blood of free people. Again the facts were 
apparent. Again we disavowed truth, hon. 
esty, and courage, and even denied our God, 
There were many voices raised, including 
mine, against the sell-out deals in Asia and 
Southeast Europe, but we ignored the 
warnings of conscience and again set in mo- 
tion events which ultimately engulfed us, 

During this period I have been an advocate 
of collective security. It may be a surprise 
to some of my critics, but I voted for aid to 
Turkey, Greece, the ECA, the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Military Aid Pact, and other pro- 
grams of a like nature which seemed to me 
to provide strength to the free world. I 
advocated the United Nations Charter, but I 
refuse to distort the lessons of history and 
therefore warned when the charter was for- 
mulated that the veto provision in the hands 
of the Russians was likely to render the peace 
organization ineffective. I have opposed the 
scoop-shovel approach to foreign aid, and 
those who would dissipate the assets of 
the United States in gigantic Santa Claus 
giveaway operations. Mutual assistance and 
aid for those who will help themselves is the 
philosophy which I have consistently backed. 
The shores of history are strewn with the 
wrecks of nations which have tried to buy 
freedom. Freedom is not for sale. If people 
want it they have to fight for it—Uncle 
Sam cannot export it. 


STOMACH COMMUNISM 


There is a basic fallacy in the approach 
of some people to the problem of commu- 
nism. They believe that if by magic the 
United States can feed and clothe and pro- 
vide the people of the world with all of the 
material goods from televisions to bathtubs, 
that communism will disappear from the 
face of the earth. This is the doctrine of 
stomach communism, the thesis that com- 
munism thrives in undeveloped regions of 
the earth, that it spreads among under- 
nourished people, that a correlation exists 
between man’s material possessions and his 
political philosophy. In the two decades 
which I have watched this insidous force 
develop, I have concluded that this thesis 
is false. Communism is a state of mind, not 
a question of calories. Political philosophy 
is that of the soul, not of the stomach. 

Call the roll of the traitors of freedom. 
Mention Fuchs, Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs, 
Greenglass, Gold, May, and others. Were aly 
of these underprivileged people? were they 
poor? Were they undernourished? Or did 
they accept the benefits and privileges of 
free society without accepting the respon 
sibilities that adhere to freemen? 

And I say to you, and I beg of you to listen, 
that the only force in the world capable of 
combating the political philosophy of com 
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ts the political philosophy of inde- 
aa The State of New Hampshire is 
far from the most wealthy State in our great 
Nation. The income of our people does not 
rank high in com with the people who 
live in some other localities, but we have 
few Communists, and relatively few fellow 
travelers, because we are God-fearing, truth- 
ful, honest, industrious, frugal people who 
have adhered to the faith of our fathers. 
You may not find many televisions or bath- 
tubs in the mountains of Tennessee, but it is 
a sure bet that if you're looking for a Com- 
munist you had better take one with you. 

Germany, under Hitler, was the best fed, 
best equipped, most industrial society in Eu- 
rope. If there was anything to the theory 
that totalitarianism depends on lack of cal- 
ories, the Germans would have never fallen 

it. 

ees names for policies of appeasement do 
not impress me. I did not believe 15 years 
ago that you could do business with Hitler, 
and I solemnly warn you today that you can- 
not do business with the Kremlin. Any 
spiritual compromise which we make, any 
dishonesty with which we delude ourselves, 
has a price tag attached, and that price will 
be measured in the lives of American boys. 

As you would expect, the Communists do 
not take kindly to my philosophy. Frankly, 
I receive some satisfaction from the fact that 
they have on numerous occasions attacked 
me. I had the special honor to be singled 
out by TASS, the Soviet News Agency, as 
“one of the principal enemies of communism 
in the world.” Radio Moscow, I am pleased 
to say, described me as “An American can- 
nibal who has been the foremost enemy of 
communism in the American Congress since 
1936.” Now I don’t want to profess to steal 
the laurels from some of my colleagues, but 
that is a title which I have been aspiring to 
attain for the last 18 years. Pravda stated 
that “far from being a pawn of the Wall 
Street imperialist, Fascist clique, Bridges is 
one of its leaders * * * who was largely 
instrumental in blocking the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Soviet Government.” 

Thoughtful people will reflect on these 
statement when occasionally my opponents 
fabricate mysterious tales of the China lobby. 
The explanation for the attention which I 
have gotten from Moscow is simple enough. 
The masters of the Kremlin know that I will 
never compromise my convictions in the face 
of their pressure. The Kremlin knows that 
Ido not share the hopeless illusion that Com- 
munists are men of good will. 


LIBERALS VERSUS CONSERVATIVES 


One of the most interesting and, in some 
ways, most amusing changes that I have wit- 
nessed in the last 18 years is the confusion 
that certain pressure groups have created in 
the public mind as to the definition of the 
words Liberal and Conservative. 


In the year 1776 by the Declaration of In- 
dependence “a new order was given to the 
world.” This new order was a Liberal order 
based upon the fundamental belief that man 
had certain inalienable rights and that gov- 
ernments among men derived their just 
Powers from the consent of the governed. 

This new liberal order was a doctrine of 
individuality, of self-reliance, and it stressed 
the importance of each person over and above 
the importance of the State. It recognized 
the innate divinity of man as one of God's 
creatures and the capacity of man of char- 
tering his own way. Now the liberals of this 
age, and of any age, are the people who sup- 
port that doctrine. They do not believe that 
ourmnent should encroach on the private 
= of the individual unless such encroach- 

rig is imperative in the national welfare. 
a > 1934 I was elected Governor of the State 
: - Hampshire at the relatively young age 
tan I was labeled a liberal at that time. 

ae 1 the program of my admin- 
as liberal. We adopted a pay-as- 
70U-go finance in State government. We bal- 
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anced our budget without curtailing essen- 
tial services or cutting back necessary relief 
programs during that depression period. 
New Hampshire was a pioneer in the inter- 
state pacts and social legislation. It was the 
first State to qualify under the Federal So- 
cial Security Act and the second to enact 
legislation to provide unemployment insur- 
ance for workers. Under my administration 
we developed and provided funds for a State 
cancer commission for clinics and detection 
of this dreaded killer. We extended State aid 
to widowed mothers, and I achieved some 
personal satisfaction from being the first 
Governor of New Hampshire to appoint a 
woman judge and other women to executive 
positions within the State government. 

I was then, and am still, dedicated to the 
political philosophy as in the Declaration of 
Independence. I believe this is a liberal phi- 
losophy, and I believe that by any proper 
definition of the term, I am a liberal. 

Now, regimentation, totalitarianism, and 
autocracy are as old as pages of history. 
Peopie have been regimented by military op- 
pressors since the days of Genghis Khan. It 
is no trick to organize a society when you 
force the people to obey your will beneath 
the roughshod boots of storm troopers. The 
new order of our country was a new order 
because it reposed its power in the people. 
So I say to you with great solemnity that 
any person, no matter under what excuse, no 
matter what guise, no matter what tempo- 
rary expedient is used, who attempts to take 
power, responsibility, and authority from the 
people and place it in the hands of a cen- 
tralized government, that man is an anti- 
liberal. He opposes the new order. He turns 
back the pages of history. 

How strange that in this very Chamber we 
hear over and over again the voices of those 
who would increase Government power, ex- 
tend controls over our people, describe them- 
selves as liberals while we who would keep 
our people free are termed conservatives or 
reactionaries, depending upon who is de- 
scribing them. Again, this is an example of 
intellectual dishonesty for which we will 
ultimately pay the price. The time has come 
when we must stop turning horse chestnuts 
into chestnut horses and to recognize that 
the philosophy which made this Nation great 
was a philosophy not of bureaucracy and 
hypocrisy, but one of truth and reason. 

CONCLUSION 

I am not unmindful of the strains and 
stresses of the closing days of a Congress or 
of the demands which are made upon the 
time of individual Senators. However, I have 
believed it proper that I should make the 
principles for which I stand a matter of 
public record. 


The Responsibility of Management in Our 
Atomic Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that the people of the 
country may know about the situation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
remarkable and timely address on the 
subject the Responsibility of Manage- 
ment in Our Atomic Future, by John Jay 
Hopkins, a distinguished American in- 


‘ dustrialist. He is chairman of the board 


and president of General Dynamics 
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Corp., builders of airplanes and sub- 
marines. That corporation also designed 
and constructed the Nautilus, the world’s 
first atomic-powered submarine. Mr. 
Hopkins is well qualified therefore to 
discuss the subject of the utilization of 
atomic energy in industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, yesterday I 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address delivered by John Jay Hop- 
kins, whose firm built the Nautilus, the 
first atomic-powered submarine in the 
world. 

Mr. Hopkins recently delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject the Responsibility 
of Management in Our Atomic Future. 
His speech was longer than is permitted 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the objection with re- 
spect to the length of the speech, it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD, because of its great value to the 
American people, who are interested in 
the development of atomic energy. 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will require approxi- 
mately 214 pages of the Recorp, at a cost 
of $212.50. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT IN OUR 
" ATOMIC FUTURE 


(By John Jay Hopkins) 


Just a year ago, on June 23, 1953, the 
“Submarine in the Desert,” the landlocked 
prototype of the atomic-powered submarine 
made an historic, though then secret “dry 
run” at full power on a simulated course 
across the Atlantic Ocean. While the diesel 
motors of conventionally powered subma- 
rines may be run at top speed for only a few 
hours and—only on the surface—this re- 
markable test proved that the atomic engines 
of the Nautilus can be driven submerged at 
top speed hour after hour and day after day. 


Now, in addition to a number of nuclear- 
powered submarines, which are being built 
and projected for the immediate future, the 
Atomic Energy Cor.mission is planning sev- 
eral land-based reactors of different types, the 
most notable of which is the 60,000 kilowatt 
reactor that the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
is designing for Duquesne Light & Power. 
Further, the Commission and the United 
States Air Force—together with a number 
of companies, including our own Convair 
division—are pursuing vigorously the devel- 
opment work which will lead to the applica- 
tion of atomic power to aircraft. Such air- 
craft, when technical difficulties have been 
overcome, should offer advantages of speed 
and range and a reliability unapproached by 
present combustion engines, jets, or rockets. 

Basically, it is not much of a step from 
atomic-powered submarines to atomic-pow- 
ered combat and passenger ships and to nu- 
clear-propelled airplanes and trains. These 
present different problems, but in the light 
of gains already made atomic transportation 
is not too far off, but rather well within 
our compass. Indeed, one c-n picture a 
world of the near future in which atomic 
energy heats and powers our factories, lights 
our cities, cooks our food, conquers our ills, 
and propels our ships, planes, and trains. 

It is likely also that the use of atomic 
energy in one of its protean forms will yet 
solve two of civilization's most difficult prob- 
lems—the economical distillation of sea water 
for industrial and agricultural use and the 
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instantaneous disposal of human and indus- 
trial wastes. 
THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


Such applications of atomic power to in- 
dustrial uses as well as to military functions 
mean, of course, that we have—without 
question—entered not only 4 new industrial 
era but a new and marvelous revolutionary 
age. For, while the impact of nuclear 
physics on our world economy can be com- 
pared with the discovery of fire, steam, and 
electricity—and atomic power with the 
earlier sources of wood, coal, oil, and falling 
water—we are not engaged merely in a 
change of sources and forms of power. 

Completely upsetting our status quo, the 
atomic revolution will entail an infinitely 
varied transformation, affecting profoundly 
every phase of our lives—power, travel, trans- 
port, communication—and compelling us to 
make over our economics and social customs, 
our medical practice and agriculture, our 
biology, and even our political, business, and 
financial systems. 

Lest this seem merely personal enthusiasm, 
however, let us examine the facts objec- 
tively. In reality, how big a thing is nuclear 
energy? Where might it actually lead us? 
What is the conservative probability that it 
will alter drastically habits of living, customs, 
and values? Will there really be a nuclear 
tidal wave—or simply an atomic ripple? 

RISING COST OF CONVENTIONAL FUEL POWER 


Economically, certain important facts must 
be considered, the first of which is population 
growth. To the consternation of the neo- 
Malthusians, the world’s population has been 
increasing in geometric proportion since the 
industrial revolution and shows indications 
of continuing at an accelerated pace. The 
United States has grown by 84 million people 
since 1900, while India, for example, is faced 
with an increment of some 6 million a year. 
At the same time, the world’s standards of 
living have advanced, particularly in Europe 
and in the United States. Such develop- 
ments, plus two colossally wasteful wars in 
the past two decades, have imposed a fearful 
drain on prime power sources. This is not 
to say that we face any immediately danger- 
ous situation with respect to power; but as 
prime sources are exhausted and secondary 
deposits are exploited, it is axiomatic that 
costs for mining, processing, and distribution 
will increase, resulting in higher power costs 
to the consumer. It is this ultimately disas- 
trous process which can be reversed by the 
utilization of our atomic resources. As ecO- 
nomic need drives us along the road of nu- 
clear energy and we turn from conventional 
power with all its ramifications of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, the im- 
plications may well prove revolutionary for 
our industry and our economy. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR POWER 


Of course, a wholesale dismantlement or 
conversion of power facilities does not seem 
likely. Not only is such a course unneces- 
sary, it would be neither practical nor feas- 
ible, and it would violate every precept of 
good sense, Yet power consumption in the 
United States is expanding at a rate of 5 
percent a year, and new plants cannot be 
built rapidly enough to cope with demand, 
A large proportion of this increased con- 
sumption, since it is occurring in urban or 
suburban areas which have always been well 
supplied with power, is indicative only of 
an expanding normal market. But there are 
areas of the United States—New England is 
4&n example—which have never had adequate 
supplies of power despite the best efforts of 
rural electrification, hydroelectric develop- 
ment, and farsighted transportation in- 
terests. Such areas are not served by ade- 
quate transportation and are not richly en- 
dowed with those natural advantages which 
would make cheap power economical to 
manufacture. The atom should provide a 
millennium for these power-hungry portions 
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of our geography and our population, for 
the simple reason that with the atom there 
are no large-scale transportation problems 
to consider. Coal and oil are bulky, rela- 
tively low-cost-per-unit products requiring 
complex transport to be marketable for 
power. In contrast, it is conceivable that 
one ordinary trailer truck in one trip could 
transport enough uranium to power a city 
with a population of 100,000 for a year. 


FALLING COST OF ATOMIC POWER 


Today, experts are hesitant to say that 
nuclear-powered plants will soon produce 
power below the cost of our most efficient, 
conventionally fueled plants. It is signi- 
cant to note, however, that their enthusi- 
asm and optimism seem to be growing 
markedly month by month. There are now 
but few who would argue that a nuclear- 
powered plant cannot be built to produce 
power at a cost somewhere in the upper 
third of present United States power costs. 

Indeed, at public hearings recently held 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on amendment of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, the Atomic Energy Commission, in a 
statement favoring the revised bill, painted 
a complete picture of the prospective nu- 
clear power industry. In a comprehensive 
analysis, the AEC pointed out that while 
the median cost of steam generated central 
station power in the United States is 7.4 
mills, only 14.4 percent of new capacity built 
since the war is produced at more than 7 
mills per kilowatt-hour. However, 70 per- 
cent is produced between 4 and 7 mills. 
“* * * when reactors no longer require ab- 
normal development costs and when costs 
of manufacturing nuclear plant equipment 
have been reduced, several reactor systems 
have a good chance of producing power at 
from 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt in large 300,- 
000 kilowatt plants.” Nuclear power at a 
cost as high as 7 mills would be competitive 
for part of the market in the Northeast, 
Southwest and North Central regions of the 
United States. In two illustrative cases 
cited by AEC, one moderately opti istic and 
one pessimistic, the total nuclear share of 
United States electrical output in 1975 
would be 10 percent and 2 percent respec- 
tively. It is noteworthy that small station- 
ary units, steam and internal combustion, 
producing at costs from 8 mills up, would 
total 6 percent of total new capacity, or an 
estimated 12 million kilowatts, over the next 
20 years. 

A staff expert of the AEC has recently es- 
timated that by the year 2000, 50 percent of 
the electrical industry’s power plants will be 
nuclear. These estimates, it should be re- 
membered, are being made before the first 
full-scall power plant has even been built. 
How, then, can anyone doubt that American 
ingenuity will soon bring nuclear energy 
into sharp competition with existing sources? 


ATOMIC POWER IS ABSOLUTE POWER 


On a second score, too, the atom must 
achieve a revolution in our energy sources, 
simply because the potential reserves of 
energy from fissionable materials are now 
estimated to be more than 20 times that 
available from existing mineral fuels—coal, 
oil, and gas. I should like to emphasize 
again that the rate of energy used is growing 
even more rapidly than our population rate. 
We are therefore forced to anticipate those 
demands which cannot be met by our capital 
resources in existing fuels. Furthermore, 
the varied uses of coal, oil, and gas not yet 
to be met by fissionable materials caution 
us to conserve these conventional so-called 
fossil fuels. We cannot ignore the increas- 
ing demands for liquid fuel for automotive 
power. Third, it is increasingly evident that 
the atom—not merely as a source of physical 
power—will become the essential ingredient 
of all future progress. 

To a physicist, atomic energy is a prime 
tool for studying the structure of the phys- 
ical world, and the interrelation of force 
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and matter. To the researcher in pio. 
physics, chemistry, medicine, or metallurgy 
atomic energy provides priceless precision 
tools to identify and trace chemical reactions 
within the constitutents of living and in. 
organic matter. To the military man 
atomic energy has given instruments of 
unimaginable power. To the industrialist it 
offers not only a new type of fuel—but new 
faster, lower cost, more reliable ways of in- 
vestigating the wear in pistons; measuring 
the thickness of films of rubber, paper, and 
metals; computing the radiography of cast. 
ings, and detecting impurities in dyes, paints 
crystals, and chemicals. Agricultural re- 
search is making studies of great importance 
on plant growth and soil processes through 
the use of radioactive stimulants and tracers. 

Hence, it follows that in the five forms of 
nuclear fission—atomic weapons, atomic 
propulsion, atomic portable or package re- 
actors, large central station powerplants, and 
the radiant energy of atomic waste prod- 
ucts—we are now possessed of power un- 
limited. And this absolute power is to be 
monitored by electronic brains that “think,” 
administer, measure, control, and coordinate 
with faultless precision in millionths of a 
second and millionths of an inch and—not 
too many years from now—in millions of 
miles, 


CHILDHOOD’s END 


Therefore, are we not now, as managers— 
and I equate the term “manager” with the 
designation “leader”—confronted with more 
than the vast problems of technology? Have 
not the almighty multipliers—atomics and 
electronics—presented us with what is fun- 
damentally a problem of ethics? How omi- 
nous and fateful seem now, in the atomic 
age, the words of Lord Acton: “Power tends 
to corrupt; absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

All who now comprehend the significance 
of the electronic multiplication of atomic 
power must also have some understanding of 
the grave responsibilities that are brought 
to bear on the managers of our dynamic 
industrial economy. We have had thrust 
into our hands the instruments of the leg- 
endary gods—infinite creation or utter de- 
struction is ours. And the weight of our new 
and sudden social responsibilities, when 
understood, must either mature or ruin us. 
As Korzybski observed prophetically in an 
earlier time and as Alfred Clarke has recently 
implied, all humanity has, in a political, 
social, economic, and moral sense, come to 
the end of its childhood—and we industrially 
of ours. 

If this does not merely appear to be 50, 
‘Wwe need to cultivate not narrow, local ambi- 
tions but ambitions for the world. We need 
to take not only the national view—for that 
must always be important—but also the uni- 
versal view, or by that view we shall survive. 
In the words of the world-famous economist 
Gunnar Myrdal, “America has now joined 
the world and is tremendously dependent 
upon the support and goodwill of other coun- 
tries. Its rise to leadership brings this to 4 
climax. None is watched so suspiciously as 
the one who is rising. None has so little 
license, none needs all his virtue so much as 
the leader. And America, for its own sécu- 
rity, cannot retreat from leadership.” 


NEED FOR ETHICAL IDEALS 


We must, then, as we begin to bear the 
responsibilities of our power and our man- 
hood, return to the ideals on which this 
country was founded and which alone will 
win us any eminence we may possibly attain 
to in world history. These are the ideals 
of the rights of man, of the essential dignity 
of man, of the brotherhood of man, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or social condition. 
It must be our task, not to conquer the 
world, but to help the world win 6 new and 


‘better way of life. And, in that winning, 


our arch rival will not be the nation which 
exercises the most crushing power, but that 
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nation which can best help an impoverished 
world secure for itself the greatest material 
well-being and the utmost political freedom 
and personal opportunity. This idea was, 
perhaps, stated best, and most concisely, 
9,500 years ago, in these words: “Wealth does 
not bring goodness, but goodness brings 
wealth and every other blessing, both to the 
individual and to the state.” Those words 
of Socrates fell on unlistening ears in the 
Golden Age; we should pray that they will 
not go unheeded in the atomic age. 

If we are, indeed, in the very midst of 
an atomic revolution, and if we, as managers, 
must lead it, we must remember that, in- 
dustry, primarily one of the most basic 
human activities, is a social institution; 
therefore, it is social perception, sensitivity, 
and intuition that are required. Our mana- 
gerial prototypes 125 years ago replaced ani- 
may power with water or steam power and 
utilized this additional power potential di- 
rectly to produce goods. They built fac- 
tories, standardized operations, and in an 
incredibly brief period transformed the 
western World into an industrial state. 
Some of them may have understood that 
they were creating an industrial revolution, 
but what many failed to take into account 
was that they had also caused a social revo- 
lution in their own lifetime. The factory 
age depopulated farms, built up slums, con- 
tributed to poverty and insecurity, and pro- 
moted much needless unrest and hardship. 
One has only to reread the pages of Dickens’ 
great novels to see pictured in vivid imagery 
the social waste products of that earlier 
revolution—the Fagins, Quilps, and Sykeses 
that peopled then and people still the dead 
ends and back alleys of the world. 

As managers, as leaders, as men matured 
by a new historical perspective and responsi- 
bilities new in history, we cannot permit the 
Atomic Revolution to foster such follies, 


MASSIVE ATOMIC CREATION 


So eminent an authority on modern war- 


fare as Sir John Slessor has declared that the 
massive threat of atomic air power has “abol- 
ished total war and given the free world a 
security against that sort of attack that has 
nearly ruined it twice in the last 40 years.” 
Little wars, fought with conventional arms 
and armies, he foresees, but the fear of “‘mas- 
sive retaliation” rules out the Pearl Harbor 
or blitzkreig attack of hemisphere propor- 
tion, Thinking in nonmilitary terms we 
may—if we substitute fof massive atomic 
retaliation the massive peaceful use of indus- 
trial atomic energy—extend this military 
hypothesis to other areas of human activity. 
A multiplication of world power resources on 
the level which seems likely to occur would 
be a powerful deterrent to the worldwide 
total depression of the 1929 variety. Again, 
the rapid development and export of peaceful 
atomic resources, if only in the form of sci- 
ence and technology, to the so-called back- 
ward or have-not nations would remove 
much of the international friction which has 
bedeviled our world since the dawn of the 
19th century. 

The concept of massive atomic creation, 
peaceful in purpose but revolutionary in 
effect, could shatter the heart of the Com- 
munist ideological appeal in Asia and in 
Africa, in Indonesia, Indochina, China, India, 
and Arabia, by bridging for all practical pur- 
Poses the abyss between those who have and 
those who have not. By unlocking and shar- 
ing the secret of the atom, we might in due 
time reduce the difference between the 
haves and the have-nots to something 
like the difference betwen 99 and 100 instead 
of the difference betwen 1 and 200. The dif- 
ference between East and West cannot be 
a by military means, by Marxian dialec- 

» Or by the conference technique. A re- 
ton of man to man can be effected 

y by eliminating the basic causes of differ- 
eter and want, greed and hate. Thus, 

7 wiping out the problems which Marxism 
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claims that it alone can solve, we may strike 
to the death that aggression which hides 
behind the plausible mask of the Communist 
philosophy. 

Most modern historians are agreed that a 
lack of natural resources, particularly of 
power, have contributed in large measure to 
the historical development of imperialism 
and colonialism. This lack—this important 
cause of war and international unrest—may 
well be removed by portable atomic power. 
In addition, adequate power usually means 
the development of industry, and industry 
raises living standards. The export of 
atomic technology to the backward nations, 
by increasing their abilities to produce and 
consume, could improve world market con- 
ditions and act as a massive deterrent to that 
kind of poverty and ignorance upon which 
communism flourishes. This in essence 
is our public responsibility as managers. We 
are in the vanguard of the Atomic Revolu- 
tion and for the benefit of mankind we are 
asked to lead it, lest—under the leadership 
of others—it engulf us. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The overall and overriding principles and 
objectives\of management in the atomic fu- 
ture have been outlined. But what of the 
practices of management? Responding to 
the demands of modern industrial society, 
with its minute divisions of labor, its mass 
markets, its web of transport and communi- 
cation, and its infinite variety of products, 
business management has grown steadily 
more complex. Within our own lifetime 
many of us have seen the birth and rise to 
professional status of such tools of modern 
management as industrial relations, public 
relations, personnel administration, and the 
increasingly complex and fascinating func- 
tion of communication. Since this prolifer- 
ation of the management function has 
evolved merely from the stimulus of nor- 
mally expanding industry, it might be a fair 
assumption to predict even more complex 
administrative functions in the revolution- 
ary atmosphere of the atomic future. We 
are told by some philosophers of modern 
business management that we face greater 
and more serious problems in management 
than ever before. But we must not meet 
these problems by increasing the complexity 
of our organization or by placing greater re- 
liance on systems, measurements, tabula- 
tions, and other empirical aspects of scien- 
tific management. 


SIMPLIFYING MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


It is obviously true that civilization has 
become more complex and that the studies 
made in atomic energy and electronics, by 
requiring a deeper understanding of basic 
human values, are likely to demand a reap- 
praisal of time-honored habits, customs, and 
techniques. Yet the atomic revolution now 
altering our way of life, and about to raise 
the world’s living standards, does not neces- 
sarily call for further complication of our 
already complex business organization. In- 
deed, the modern trend in administration is 
the more efficient use of scientific manage- 
ment rather than a mushroomlike expan- 
sion to meet needs which have not yet pre- 
sented themselves, and may never exist. 

This trend will probably be continued, and 
in fact abetted, by the radical changes which 
are being made in communication through 
the extensive employment of servo-mecha- 
nisms and other control devices. For scien- 
tific management to work efficiently, all parts 
of a business organization must be coordi- 
nated. There must be a specialization of 
function, but this must never degenerate to 
@ mere function of specialization 

Such criteria are more trenchant now than 
ever; for the ingenious machines of the 
atomic age will require an exact and con- 
trolled environment for operation. Their 
use, therefore, precludes cumbersome, bulky, 
administrative organization by which policy 
and action may be achieved fitfully after 
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long delay. The manager of the future must 
be in a position to make instant decisions 
eliciting instant response. He must, there« 
fore, have constantly available accurate, 
timely information on which to base such 
decisions. Paradoxically, where the inven- 
tion and application of atomic or electronic 
devices require an increasingly elaborate 
technologoy, the business of producing or 
using such instruments will require a sim- 
pler, less ornate management structure. 

The irresolute executive may also expect 
short shrift. For the new age will insist 
upon a rapid evaluation of information and 
experience and a quick decision which can- 
not brook temporizing and equivocation. In 
some of our larger business organizations, 
there has developed an overspecialization of 
executives, a tendency to produce synthetic 
executives in a hothouse environment—or, 
to use a more modern term, to produce them 
hydroponically with gravel and chemicals 
but without earth. Since this sort of man- 
agement specialization ill equips men to meet 
the unexpected, it will become even more 
difficult to justify when exposed to the rigor- 
ous conditions of automation and intensified 
competition. Allaround, rough-and-tumble 
experience can better prepare a manager to 
meet the needs of our atomic future, and 
seniors who spare the rod may spoil the 
executive. There is probably nothing of 
greater disservice to the junior executive in 
this atomic age than an overtolerant or easy- 
going superior. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


One last specific implication of the atomic 
revolution for management is the impor- 
tance that must be attached to community 
relations. The health and safety programs 
being developed by those industries which 
are engaged in nuclear work look beyond the 
plant gates and vitally concern themselves 
with the public attitude. Because of the 
novelty of atomic energy, and because of the 
extensive, even sensational literature which 
has grown up about it, the public has often 
become alarmed. Ignorance, misrepresenta- 
tion, and rumor have been abroad in high 
places as well as low. To recognize this, we 
have only to remember our recent unpleas- 
ant experience with the latest H-bomb ex- 
plosion and some of the statements in the 
press of friendly nations. 

A healthy public opinion, educated to ac- 
cept atomic energy as not diffetfent from 
other energy sources and as perfectly con- 
trollable, is an obvious public relations ob- 
jective. 


SOME SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


In addition to practicing the broad prin- 
ciples already discussed, what specifically 
should we as managers do in this atomic 
age? 

1. Educate: We should seek in every way 
possible—with money, time, and encourage- 
ment—to increase the number and quality 
of trained engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nical personnel coming from our top uni- 
versities. Leaders of professional institu- 
tions are in the process of assembling pools 
of engineers and scientists for future utili- 
zation by industry. It is worthwhile noting 
that these new-type engineers, technicians, 
and scientists are thinking not only in new 
terms but in new ways. Their chief charac- 
teristics are imagination, enthusiasm, ener- 
gy. and the ability, through an ordered, logi- 
cal approach, to detect basic principles in 
seeming complexity. Therefore, it should be 
perfectly obvious to perceptive business lead- 
ers that the more trained craftsmen, techni- 
cians, designers, and engineers of this eort 
that we can bring into military and indus- 
trial atomic applications now, the farther 
ahead we shall be when we can direct all 
our energies to the industrial atomic proj- 
ects of the future. 

In the development of men whose con- 
stant contact with experiment will give them 
the confidence and competence to attack 
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any problem, the engineering schools need 
our help. They are short of cash, and they 
are seldom accorded even encouragement. 
There is perhaps no sounder course of action 
for managers to recommend to chief execu- 
tives and directors than the investment of 
the company’s time and money in the cevel- 
opment and growth of engineers, upon whom 
depend not only the safety and future well- 
being of America but the freedom of the 
world. 

2. Cooperate: Managers must cooperate 
with the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as well as with one an- 
other. Industry must seize this opportu- 
nity with its own resources to develop Amer- 
ica’s atomic industrial might. It is not like- 
ly that we shall engage in a struggle with our 
Government agencies or with the Govern- 
ment for a monopoly of atomic power. With 
the greatest vision, our Government has in- 
dicated an obvious desire to give industry its 
rightful responsibility for atomic develop- 
ment. If we should at any ultimate date 
fall into socialism, with state ownership of 
the materials and the means of production, 
this will result not from an aggressive act 
on the part of our Federal Government but 
from our own apathy and indolence. 

3. Participate: We should take part in 
the various organizations which are devoted 
particularly to the defense of the Nation and 
the development of our atomic industrial 
power—primarily, the National Security In- 
dustrial Association, founded by the late 
James Forrestal, which seeks to bring to- 
gether on mutual problems the leaders of 
industry and the leaders of the armed serv- 
ices, and the new Atomic Industrial Forum, 
an organization of some 400 members of in- 
dustry now doing pioneer work in further- 
ing our atomic industrial progress. 

4. Communicate: Insofar as it is consist- 
ent with Federal policy, we should communi- 
cate the good news of the atomic revolution 
to and through our own employees, our com- 
munities, our suppliers, our share owners, 
and our customers, both here and overseas. 
The vital importance to our atomic age of a 
general public understanding of the atom 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. Our 60 
million workers—and voters—should be able 
to comprehend and openly endorse the aims 
and objectives of our military, industrial, 
political, and scientific leadership. My com- 
pany is presently undertaking a program of 
public, employee, and shareowner informa- 
tion and education in these respects. We 
look forward to joining with other members 
of industry in a broad education program 
which, in simple terms, will provide the pub- 
lic with the information on which it may be 
based the calm opinions and sound actions 
essential not only to our military but our 
industrial success. 


CONCLUSION 


Unfortunately we cannot delineate here 
the specific problems and the thoroughgoing 
changes in plant management, operating 
function, working conditions, physical lay- 
out, health, and safety, organization, and 
personnel which are already confronting 
management in the atomic present—to say 
nothing of the atomic future. It must be 
evident, however, that just as we are already 
requiring a new kind and quality of scientist 
and technician, we shall increasingly require 
the development and growth of a new breed 
of management men—men of ethics and 
vision, of spiritual faith in the atomic future 
and material power in the atomic present, 
men who stand no longer in awe of the world, 
or of the universe. 

To paraphrase the remarks of a former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
if we as managers are not interested enough 
in doing those things which the atomic age 
requires, we shall not earn the right to enjoy 
the benefits which the atomic age provides. 
Should we ignore our obligations, or leave 
them unfulfilled through ignorance or 
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apathy the world will drift to the first atomic 
war, and the last. 

Long ago, Alexis de Toequeville, a young 
French aristocrat, visited our shores and ex- 
amined American institutions with an objec- 
tive, cosmopolitan eye. His observations 
form one of the finest treatises on American 
civilization and are particularly apt to our 
atomic age. “Epochs sometimes occur in the 
life of a nation,” said De Tocqueville, “when 
the old customs of @ people are changed, 
public morality is destroyed, religious beliefs 
shaken. In this predicament to retreat is 
impossible, for a people cannot recover the 
sentiments of their youth any more than a 
man can return to the innocent tastes of 
childhood: such things may be regretted, but 
they cannot be renewed. They must go for- 
ward and accelerate the union of private with 
public interests.” 





Let’s Be Fair to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the following 
article relative to congressional and judi- 
cial salaries: 

Ler’s Br Far TO CONGRESS 


(By Virginia E. Miller, publisher, the Congress 
Times) 


It is probably not a subject that those 
Members who face tough battles for reelec- 
tion would care to discuss at this time, but, 
in the interest of congressional efficiency, it 
is vitally important that action be taken soon 
to adjust salaries of Members of the House 
and Senate and the Federal judiciary in keep~ 
ing with the costs of living and of serving in 
Congress and on the bench, ang in con- 
formity with the responsibilities involved. 

I had much to do with the basic research 
involved in the brief presented to the Com- 
mission on Congressional and Judicial Salar- 
ies which simply on the basis of the cost of 
holding congressional office or a judicial post 
demonstrated that an increase in compensa- 
tion is long overdue. 

The Commission, headed by Mr. Bernard 
Segel, of Philadelphia, explored the subject 
objectively, obtained all pro and con views, 
and after careful deliberation by the indus- 
trial, labor, professional, and civic leaders 
serving on the Commission, recommended an 
increase. President Eisenhower was later 
quoted as favoring adequate compensation 
for members. 

As Congress nears adjournment, the sub- 
ject has been discussed by several writers, 
including two widely-read writers, Drew 
Pearson, the Bell Syndicate columnist, and 
by Fred Othman, of the Scripps-Howard 
United Features syndicate. 

As a former publisher of the Pictorial Di- 
rectory of Congress and currently as editor 
and publisher of a tabloid newspaper serv- 
ing employees of the Congress, I have had 
ample opportunity to study this pay issue 
carefully. My view is, let’s be fair to Con- 
gress and take steps to have Members’ sal- 
aries, as well as the pay of Federal judges, 
increased to assure the highest caliber of 
people in these vital posts, 

It was regrettable that no recommenda- 
tions were made for a fair readjustment of 
the salaries of administrative assistants of 
Senators and Representatives and staff di- 
rectors of committees. They are the real 
workhorses of Capitol Hill, who next to the 
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Members themselves, carry the heaviest bur. 
den of running a congressional office or g 
congressional committee. However, this is , 
matter that could be taken care of when cop. 
gressional and judicial salaries are rescaled, 

In order to give this subject full discus. 
sion, I would welcome letters, statistica) 
data, and other material on the subject 
mailed to our publication address, the Con. 
gress Times, 1130 South 16th Street, Arling. 
ton, Va. : 





Handouts to the Greedy, Brushoffs to 
the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
chose as the title of my report to my con- 
stituents this year “Handouts to the 
Greedy, Brushoffs to the Needy.” We 
have had 2 years of Republican admin- 
istration; nothing has been accom- 
plished; the campaign promises which 
garnered Republican votes were con- 
veniently forgotten; effective leadership 
and a constructive forward-looking pro- 
gram have been found completely lack- 
ing; the critical needs of the people of 
our country have been ignored; the re- 
sponsibilities of our Government in these 
crucial days have not been met at home 
or abroad. 

The Republican Party will point with 
pride to certain beneficial measures 
passed during this session, such as the 
social-security amendments. Bear in 
mind that in each instance, they were 
only carrying out a continuation of the 
Democratic program. Also remember 
that they succeeded in scuttling more 
beneficial laws than they enacted—pub- 
lic housing among them. The Republi- 
cans would have you believe that we are 
enjoying prosperity. Who is enjoying 
the prosperity and what kind is it? The 
stock market in June was breaking 1929 
peak prices—yet United States indus- 
try was operating far below capacity. 
If you own property your income has 
increased, but if you are a worker, job 
prospects are not too good, and unem- 
ployment in July passed the 3 million 
mark. Facts do not bear out the claim 
of prosperity asserted by the adminis- 
tration. 

One clear and irrefutable fact has 
emerged: the Republican philosophy of 
government has not changed. All ma- 
jor legislation pushed by the Republi- 
cans has been based on their theory that 
if you make the well to do more pros- 
perous, some benefits will trickle down 
to those less fortunate. The Democrats 
have always legislated on the principle 
that the masses must have direct help; 
that when the vast majority enjoy even 
reasonable financial security, those 
the top of the economic ladder benefit 
accordingly. Let us not forget that this 
same Republican philosophy and tyPé 
of leadership which backed big business 
and huge profits to the utmost in the 
1920's also disregarded the little people, 
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wage earners, farmers, and small 
on Our Nation, as @ result, suf- 
fered the worst depression in our his- 
tory; millions lost their homes, and 14 
million men were unemployed. 

We must avoid a repetition of such a 
tragic period. A depression, with its at- 
tendant factors of disunity, discontent, 
and panic, invites an upsurge of com- 
munism. It was during 1931 and 1932 
that the Communists made their first 
real progress and gained a strong foot- 
hold here—those were depression years. 
When we legislate for the benefit of all 
the people, when we make it possible for 
all to enjoy security, we provide effective 
weapons against communism. To for- 
get the human element in our Govern- 
ment is to foster communism. The Re- 
publicans, as proven by their legislative 
record, have not profited by the lessons 
their past mistakes should have taught 
them: their aims remain unchanged— 
help those who have, and ignore all 
others. 

GREAT GIVEAWAYS 

The Republican administration has al- 
ready given away to private ownership, 
industry, and monopolies, billions of dol- 
lars of natural resources of our country, 
which rightfully belong to all the peo- 
ple. More such giveaways are contem- 
plated. The first major legislation 
steered through the Republican Con- 
gress turned over to oil monopolies up- 
wards of $70 billion in tidelands oil. 
President Truman twice vetoed this oil 
giveaway and protected public ownership 
of these vast reserves. President Eisen- 
hower, during his campaign, promised to 
maintain TVA; already the utility and 
power interests have been successful in 
undermining TVA which provides mil- 
lions with electricity and power at rea- 
sonable rates. Public lands, grazing 
rights, timber rights, as well as water and 
power development rights are all threat- 
ened; it will take constant vigilance and 
determination to prevent these from fall- 
ing into the hands of private ownership. 
The administration has also proposed to 
dispose of the Government’s multi-mil- 
lion-dollar helium, titanium, and zir- 
conium production facilities, another 
windfall for big business and loss to the 
taxpayers, 

The latest giveaway was provided by 
the atomic energy bill. The American 
taxpayers have invested, so far, $12 bil- 
lion to advance research and experiment. 
Now the way is clear for a few favored 
utilities to reap huge profits, with no 
Safeguards provided to protect the 
people against this subsidized private 
monopoly. We already have proof of 
windfalls to big business under the new 
atomic bill; the President ordered award- 
ing of a contract to a syndicate which 
was $90 million higher than that offered 
by @ rival syndicate and $140 million 
more than TVA would require to supply 
the power, 

TAXES 


we the 1952 campaign, the Repub- 
ans promised to ease the tax load of 
the American people. Their failure to 
do so amounts to a betrayal. 

The tax bill as passed, provided for a 
reduction of taxes by $1.4 billion. About 
ae of these reductions will go to 

Viduals, and the remaining ones will 
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go to corporations. Of the one-fourth 
which will benefit individual taxpayers, 
more than one-third of the benefit will 
go to those who have income from stock 
dividends. 

Instead of increasing the individual 
tax exemption which is wholly inade- 
quate under present high living costs, 
the Republican administration has lib- 
eralized tax deductions only for those 
taxpayers who suffer some misfortune, 
such as those required to pay tremendous 
medical expenses, but the majority who 
would have benefited by an increase of 
individual tax reduction of even $100 per 
year were completely ignored. 

The tax bill is neither equitable 
nor economically sound, Unemployment 
continues at a high rate, purchasing 
power is shrinking. The need for an 
intelligent and constructive tax policy 
which would increase mass purchasing 
power and stimulate industrial produc- 
tion is urgent. 

HOUSING 


A critical housing shortage still exists; 
millions of Americans are without homes 
or living quarters of their own; millions 
exist in substandard dwellings; the need 
for new housing in our country has not 
been met for decades, and although it 
is a disgrace to us, we have refused to 
provide adequate shelter for our people. 

The President, in a special message, 
asked for authority to make 140,000 pub- 
lic housing starts over a 4-year period. 
The housing bill as passed, authorizes 
only 35,000. However, thése are only to 
replace buildings torn down for slum 
clearance. It stands to reason that since 
there will be no new building, there will 
be no tearing down of slum dwellings as 
there would be no housing units to re- 
place them. 

The law is a far cry from the great 
need which exists and is a sham and a 
delusion. The public-housing program 
started under the Democratic leadership 
provided for 135,000 housing starts each 
year for a 6-year period. The Republi- 
sans have now scuttled this program. 
Under the law, bankers and builders 
profit, but the very needy who must rely 
on assistance from the Government, 
through the public-housing program, are 
forgotten. This measure is another re- 
pudiation of the Republican campaign 
promise to help the little fellow. 


I have fought for public housing and 
the protection of tenants. I did all in 
my power to have the public-housing 
program extended. The housing bill 
which came before us was inadequate 
and unfair. This is one more instance 
where the Republican administration 
failed to meet its responsibility to the 
people, 

LABOR 

The Republicans wooed the labor vote 
by definite promises to revise objection- 
able features of the Taft-Hartley law 
and to make it fair and acceptable to 
union labor and millions of other work- 
ing millions in our country. The Repub- 
lican administration did nothing what- 
ever to correct the law; the hardships 
and inequities go on. In view of the 
definite promises made, this is a rank be- 
trayal of labor, and it will not be forgot- 
ten by all those who relied upon the 
Republicans to keep their word. 
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Living costs have continued to rise and 
wage increases have not been adequate 
to meet the increased cost of living. I 
introduced a measure to increase the 
minimum wage now set by law to $1.25 
per hour, but no action was taken on 
such legislation by the Republican lead- 
ership, 

IMMIGRATION 

Another high-sounding, fine promise 
by the Republicans that they would re- 
vise the Naturalization Act of 1952, 
known as the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, has been ignored. Nothing 
has been done to wipe out the inequities, 
injustices, and unfairness of this law. 
As the law stands, it causes untold hard- 
ships; it has earned us criticism and dis- 
respect; it is contrary to the very prin- 
ciples of democracy and brotherhood of 
man upon which our Nation was founded. 

I voted against the McCarran Act 
when it came before us; I voted to sus- 
tain former President Truman’s veto of 
the measure. Thereafter, I introduced 
a bill to repeal the McCarran Act. I 
also joined with a number of members 
of Congress in an effort to have the Mc- 
Carran Act changed, and introduced an 
omnibus immigration and naturaliza- 
tion bill to revise and replace it. These 
efforts have all been in vain, and sus- 
picion, racial discrimination, and fear, 
continue to flourish under our present 
law: No longer can we be looked upon 
as a place of refuge for the oppressed, 
no longer can visitors and immigrants 
feel welcome in our great land. The 


. failure of the Republican Congress to 


meet its obligation in this regard has 
lowered our standing among the great 
nations of the world. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The _ social-security amendments 
passed provide benefits that will be a 
great boon to the millions dependent 
upon social security, and some of those 
who have suffered hardships because of 
lack of coverage under the law or in- 
sufficient payments in these days of high 
living costs. The amendments are a step 
in the right direction, but there is still 
much need for improvement. 

The Republicans are taking pride in 
this accomplishment, but we must re- 
member that formerly they opposed the 
program, cut down on the coverage of 
the law and fought against liberalizing 
the benefits. Do not forget that the 
leadership under the Democratic Party 
began this great program which is so 
helpful to workers, that they saw the 
need for safeguards against unemploy- 
ment, destitution and dependency. 

The major new amendments provide 
coverage for additional millions of per- 
sons, a raise in the ceiling of allowable 
earnings for social security beneficiaries, 
and an increase in benefits for each 
beneficiary. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL SALARIES 


After much delay, wrangling, and bit- 
ter debate, the Republican leadership 
finally permitted passage of a bill pro- 
viding for the long overdue pay raises 
for postal and Federal employees. The 
bill was inadequate, and does not grant 
sufficient increases to assure the em- 
ployees of a decent living. Our faith- 
ful postal and Federal employees mer- 
ited better and more generous treatment, 
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but once again false economy prevailed, 
and they are victims of the Republican 
drive to save at the expense of the little 
fellow. 

I shall continue my efforts to obtain 
an adequate wage for all Federal and 
postal employees. 

GENERAL TOPICS 

I have always vigorously opposed any 
reductions in appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Any economy 
measure which brings hardship to our 
veterans, their widows, and dependents, 
is unjustified. Our veterans should have 
adequate medical, hospital, and domicil- 
fary services, and I shall not spare my 
efforts in their behalf. 

Although an effort was made to give 
some assistance to veterans, yet very 
little was done during this session as 
compared to the needs. The 5-percent 
pension raises voted for most dependents 
is inadequate in these days of high prices, 
but the administration insisted on paring 
the figure from the 10 percent requested 
to the 5 percent finally allowed. The 
watered-down veterans’ bills finally 
passed leave much to be desired—once 
again the Republican administration 
saved a few dollars at the expense of the 
needy veterans. 

Another big problem was ignored by 
the administration and another promise 
broken when consumers were left with 
no protection against runaway prices 
and profiteers. The Republicans elimi- 
nated price controls and at the same time 
assured the public that prices would re- 
main stable. Living costs continued to 
soar and have reached a new high. I 
reintroduced my bills providing for a 
Consumers’ Advisory Bureau and a Joint 
Committee on Consumers, to try to help, 
but was unable to get Congress to take 
action on them. 

I have lost no opportunities to fight for 
civil rights, and reintroduced my bills to 
prohibit discrimination. It is only by 
continued vigilance and striving that we 
can hope to end the evils of discrimi- 
nation which exist in our country. 

Space does not permit my giving com- 
plete details regarding all major ques- 
tions and all my efforts in behalf of the 
people I represent. Unfortunately, some 
must be omitted from my report. I have 
advocated an investigation as to the re- 
surgence of fascism and anti-Semitism 
in Germany; I have worked for all pos- 
sible assistance under our foreign-aid 
bills; Federal aid to education and con- 
struction of schools. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


I wish to remind my constituents that 
I maintain a congressional office at 938 
Simpson Street, Bronx, which is open 
daily. They are welcome to call there 
and to take up their problems. I also 
invite them to write me so that I may 
have the benefit of their views and sug- 
gestions regarding legislation. 


It is my aim to render faithful and. 


conscientious service to the people who 
have chosen me to represent them in 
Congress and I have tried, to the best 
of my ability, to fulfill my duties to the 
satisfaction of my constituents in the 
23d District of New York. 
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HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, at 
about this time last year, just before the 
adjournment of Congress, I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a warning 
that the General Services Administration 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare did not seem disposed 
to comply with the law requiring grazing 
lands carved out of the public domain to 
be returned to the public domain when 
the use for which they were withdrawn 
had been terminated. I called attention 
to a tract of land comprising 27,000 acres 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex. This land had 
been used for the raising of beef in con- 
nection with the Fort Stanton hospital. 
The utilization of that hospital by the 
Public Health Service had been termi- 
nated as of June 30, 1953. The hospital 
facilities with 259 acres of land had been 
transferred to the State welfare depart- 
ment of New Mexico for its use. 

The balance of the 27,000 acres under 
the law should have been returned to 
the public domain from which it was 
carved. Subsequent events proved that 
my concern about the matter was 
justified. 

Instead of returning this land to the 
public domain, the Public Health Serv- 
ice proposed, and the General Services 
Administration agreed, that 12,760 acres 
of this land should be transferred to the 
New Mexico Department of Public Wel- 
fare purportedly for the protection of 
the water rights and water supply of the 
hospital. 

Since the Mescalero Indians claimed a 
right to the property, I introduced one 
bill transferring all the grazing land to 
the Indians in order that the Indians 
might have the opportunity of presenting 
their claim thereto. At the same time 
I introduced a bill directing that it be 
returned to the public domain, as the law 
requires. 

The Indians presented their claim to 
the Committee of Interior and Insular 
Affairs. At the same hearings I submit- 
ted to the committee on behalf of the 
State department of public welfare a 
memorandum which had been prepared 
to show the need of these lands by the 
hospital to protect its water rights and 
water supply. However the memoran- 
dum actually showed exactly the con- 
trary. The memorandum and the evi- 
dence showed first, that all the water 
rizhts and water supply going to the 
hospital originated at a point several 
miles up the stream above the land in- 
volved; and second, that all of the water- 
shed from which it draws its water supply 
lay several miles above the land involved 
from whence the water is piped to the 
hospital. True, the evidence showed also 
that there were water rights appurtenant 
to a small 40-acre tract within the reser- 
vation; but it was admitted that the 
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water owned under this water right was 
also being piped in at the point of diver. 
sion above, and had so been piped in for 
approximately 20 years. The memoran. 
dum above referred to also stated that 
application had been made for the forma] 
transfer to the water pipe intake. 

The Department, thereupon, asserteg 
that the land was needed also for the 
purpose of raising beef for the hospita], 

I believe I represented the consensus 
of opinion in the State when I urged that 
a hospital has no more business running 
a ranch for the production of beef, than 
a ranch has in running a hospital. 

As proof of that I call attention to the 
manner in which they propose to break 
up this big ranch. Although it is nicely 
subdivided and fenced into a bull pas. 
ture, a dairy pasture, and several rotat- 
ing pastures, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department is undertaking to 
cut across all those fences without 
rhyme or reason, leaving a long narrow 
strip of several miles high and dry on one 
side which would render it useless for any 
purpose. Every fence except a portion 
of the south boundary fence will have 
to be removed and relocated. I have 
been unable to find out who will bear 
this expense. Nor have I found out what 
is the sense of this foolish and extrava- 
gant decision. Certainly no man with 
any knowledge of land or ranching would 
ever undertake the division of any such 
tract of land in the absurd manner pro- 
posed. This tract of grazing land should 
be returned immediately to the public 
domain for administration by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Of course, if 
the Mescalero Indians are entitled to it, 
they may assert those rights at any time 
so long as the land is held by the Federal 
Government and so long as the Govern- 
ment does not divest itself of the fee 
title to the land. 

If the hospital is to be supplied a ranch 
for the raising of beef, then the entire 
tract already fenced and subdivided into 
pastures should be turned over to the 
hospital. Wherever it goes it should go 
as an entity. It is folly to break it up 
in the manner proposed by the Depart- 
ment and as shown by the map on file 
with the committee and with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall con- 
tinue to protest the breaking up of this 
land in this fashion, and I shall continue 
to protest its being left idle and useless 
as it has been for over a year. The duty 
of the Department to return this land for 
utilization is plain. The livestock indus- 
try, as well as the Mescalero Indians, 
have been hard hit for pasture. This 
land should be utilized immediately. As 
every good rancher knows, fences have t 
be kept up and in order. As it stands 
now, it is no man’s land, and no one has 
the responsibility to protect it. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, after hearing the testimony of 
the Mescalero Indians, did not approve 
that bill. It did not report out any bill, 
undoubtedly because as urged by the 
Department, the General Services Ad- 
ministration Act contains sufficient au- 
thority for the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Department to act if 
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will only act. The committee’s 
Gecision not to report any bill out, checks 
the matter back to the General Services 
inistration. 
a people of New Mexico are watch- 


ing and wondering at the fumbling 


manner in which this little matter is be- 
ing handled. And they wonder why. 


A Realistic “Set-Aside” Program by the 
Department of Defense Will Help Re- 
lieve Unemployment in Surplus Labor 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
continuing effort on my part to relieve 
unemployment in my congressional dis- 
trict, I wrote the following letter to Hon. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
urging that surplus labor areas so desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Labor be given 
greater recognition in awarding of de- 
fense contracts. 

As mentioned in the letter, the resi- 
dents of my congressional district are do- 
ing everything possible to bolster the 
economy of the bituminous coal fields in 
central Pennsylvania and many firms 
in that area would benefit greatly with 
a realistic “set-aside” program in award- 
ing defense contracts. 

The letter, together with an inventory 
of the defense capabilities of firms in 
my congressional district, follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WiLson: For the past sev- 
eral years my congressional district has been 
classified by the United States Department 
of Labor as a critical area and placed in 
category IV because of surplus labor. This 
classification is based on the fact. that over 
12 percent of the employables are walking 
the streets principally because of the ailing 
soft-coal industry and its effect on the rail- 
roads and related industries. In the city of 
Altoona, Pa., alone, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops, the largest in the world, are 
practically closed with some 7,500 empleyees 
furloughed and trying to exist on railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits supple- 
mented by public-assistance benefits from 
the State of Pennsylvania and the distribu- 
_ of surplus commodities to needy fam- 

les, 

In a desperate effort to relieve this dis- 
tressing situation by bolstering the economy 
of my congressional district, I have been 
trying for months to aid our industries by 
furnishing them detailed information as to 
how they can qualify for defense contracts. 
On several occasions some firms have been 
able to obtain contracts under the set-aside 
plan but in the majority of cases we find 
that the defense agency concerned has a 
lukewarm attitude toward a realistic set- 
aside program. The result is that a great 
number of contracts are awarded without 
adherence to set-aside provisions. 

In an effort to stress the desperate plight 
of industries in my congressional district, at 
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my request the Small Business Administra- 
tion assigned a task force to the three- 
county area and as a result of public meet- 
ings in each county they have been able to 
furnish me with an inventory of the defense- 
production capabilities of our industries. 

I am enclosing a photostatic copy of this 
Small Business Administration inventory 
which shows definitely the part my indus- 
tries can play in defense production if they 
are given the opportunity to participate im 
the set-aside program. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
respectfully that you assist my congressional 
district and others that are classified in 
category IV as critical ae rbsausacee of sur- 
plus labor, by reviewing the set-aside pro- 
gram and directing that it be enforced by 
requiring that all defense contracts contain 
a set-aside designed to definitely assist in 
relieving unemployment in the so-called 
critical areas such as mine in Pennsylvania. 


In requesting the enforcement of a real- 
istic set-aside program, I also request that 
the Department of Defense implement suc 
action by taking the following steps: . 

1. Notify each procuring activity which 
purchases the items suitable for manufac- 
ture in my district that full consideration 
must be given to a set-aside whenever the 
item comes up for procurement. 

2. Notify me when such procurement op- 
portunities arise and furnish a report on the 
amount of the set-aside or the reasons for 
rejecting a set-aside. A copy for follow-up 
purposes of such report should also be sent 
to Mr. T. G. Waale, Director, Office of Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C. 

3. In case a set-aside is made, make cer- 
tain that the qualified manufacturers listed 
in the report are furnished with a bid set, 
so that they may enter bids on the non-set- 
aside portion of the procurement, thereby 
making them eligible to participate in the 
set-aside. 

4. Furnish me a report of the results of 
awards made under each procurement where 
set-aside provisions are in effect. 


In making this determined effort to asist 
the sagging economy of my congressional 
district, I am appealing to you in behalf 
of the some 300,000 residents whom I repre- 
sent, thousands of whom are walking the 
streets seeking employment. These solid 
American citizens are doing everything pos- 
sible to aid themselves but they are power- 
less to do the task alone. ” 

For your information every community in 
the three-county area has active industrial 
committees employing every conceivable 
idea in an effort to attract new industries. 
At this moment the citizens of Altoona with 
over 10,000 unemployed in the coal, railroad 
and related industries are engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise a million dollars to finance 
the acquisition of new industries. 

With the residents of my congressional dis- 
trict doing everything possible to assist 
themselves and since it is the policy of our 
Government to rush to the aid of backward 
and distressed areas abroad, the information 
that I furnish in this letter and its enclosures 
should prove conclusively that here is a case 
where charity should begin at home. 

Mr. Secretary, if the Department of De- 
fense will recognize the plight of distressed 
areas in category IV and realize that the 
skilled labor they contain can be utilized to 
the benefit of this Nation by employing their 
talents in a realistic set-aside program, you 
will have accomplished a real service to this 
Nation and the areas concerned by helping 


- to abolish the gaunt specter of unemploy- 


ment and misery now in our midst. 
Awaiting to hear from you, and with best 
wishes, I am 
' Sincerely, 
James E. Van ZANDT. 
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ATTENDANCE List, SMALL BusINEsS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND DuBois Boarp or Traps, SPon- 
SORED MEETING oF JULY 29, 1954 


Mr. E. A. Noon, president, DuBois Board of 
Trade, DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. H. M. Smith and Mr. Marshall Jatty, 
Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, Pa. 

Mr. C. H. Brennan, Brockway Clay Co., 
Brockway, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Bentley, Brockway Glass Co., 
Brockway, Pa. 

Mr. Jack Sheffler, Commercial Job Printing 
Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Don H. Erickson, DuBois Tool & Electric 
Supply Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Robert Day, DuBois Electric Storage 
Battery Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. C. J. Phillips, the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Ben Mercer, Jeffers Electronics, Inc., 
DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. J. R. Osborn, Mr. Huntz, Mr. Albert, 
and Mr. Curry, Osborn Machine Co., DuBois, 
Pa. 

Mr. John Bauser, and Mr. Earl Hudson, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Shakespeare, H. Shakespeare & 
Sons, DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. James Mitchell, and Mr. Hohn Reitz, 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 

Mr. Ralph Smith, L. B. Smith Co., Sykes- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. J. C. Dunlap, Triangle Auto Spring 
Corp., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Fred J. Brown, and Mr. M. H. Hartzfeld, 
Union Banking & Trust Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. George W. Yohe, and Mr. John Q. 
Groves, DuBois Deposit National Bank, 
DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ferhand Thomassy, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ATTENDANCE List, SMALL BusINEss ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
CLEARFIELD AND PHILIPSBURG, Pa., SPONSORED 
MEETING OF JULY 28, 1954 


Hon. A. H. Letzler, State senator, Houtz- 
dale, Pa. 

Mr. H. M. McGarvey, County National Bank, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Peter Bosco, Philipsburg Chamber of 
Commerce; also Chevrolet Harpster Co., Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Ward Smith, Smith Camera Shop, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Robert E. Krebs, Krebs Bros. Transfer 
Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Kenneth Nicholson, Undertaker, Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. E. P. Spencer, Houtzdale Bank, Houtz- 
dale, Pa. 

Mr. Hilmer J. Anderson, Andersons Depart- 
ment Store, Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Thomas V. Gould, Houtzdale Bank, 
Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Luther Wilks, Radio Specialty Shop, 
Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Prank Hoffman, Sanitary Milk Co., Cur- 
wensville, Pa. 

Mr. J. Hamer Tate, Clearfield Cheese Co., 
Curwensville, Pa. 

Mr. George M. Dimeling, Dimeling & Schrot 
Insurance Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. William K. Ulerick, the Clearfield Prog- 
ress (daily newspaper), Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. William W. Strange, the Wm. W. 
Strange Funeral Home, Morrisdale, Pa. 

Mr. George Scott, the Clearfield Progress 
(editor), Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Herbert Janke, Janke Meats, Winburne, 
Pa. 

Mr. Thomas H. O’Brien, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service (manager), Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Joe Lucas, Morningstar Bakery, Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa. 
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Mr. Dean F. Wagner, Postmaster, Coalport, 
Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Gallaher, Coalport, Pa. 

Mr. William T. Davis, Attorney, Clearfield, 
Pa. 

Mr. Ed Walker, Harbison Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. James H. Johnston, Johnston Contract- 
ing & Paving Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Carl Anderson, insurance, Clearfield, 
Pa. 
Mr. O. A. Curtis, General Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. John Tush, Putman & Greene, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Lewis Stein, Elliot Coal Mining Co., 
Philipsburg, Pa., also Philipsburg Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Mr. Ralph E. Johnston, Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Lincoln Stevenson, Dumont Airplane 
& Marine Instruments, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. William Diehl, Dumont A. & M. In- 
strument Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. S. K. Williams, Clearfield Furs, Inc., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. W. Elbridge Brown, Clearfield Trust 
Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. L. E. Soult, Soult Wholesale Co., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Charles T. Kurtz, Kurtz Bros., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Logan, H. R. Woolridge Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. George McG. Fryberger, president, 
First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Lloyd Shankle, vice president, First 
National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Edsel Hurwitz, Hurwitz Furniture Co., 
Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. George Sheldon, Sheldon's, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Gaston LeBlanc, district director, CIO. 

Mr. George W. Gaylor, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fernand Thomassy, Small Business 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Paul Ruch, D. J. Industries, Inc., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Paul Ruch, Clearfield Plastics, Inc., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Represented, Haley Lumber Co., Curwens- 
ville, Pa. 

Represented, Williamsgrove Clay Products 
Co., Bigler, Pa. 

Rev. Robert Croyle, pastor, Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Clearfield, Pa. 





ATTENDANCE List, SMALL BusINESs ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
ALTOONA AND TYRONE, Pa., SPONSORED 
MEETING OF JULY 27, 1954 


Mr. Dean R. Gwins, Tyrone Equipment Co., 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. William F. Cox, Titan Metal Manu- 
facturing Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 

Mr. C. E. Barr, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. R. B. Garman, Tyrone Lime & Stone 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. B. C. Jones, First Blair County National 
Bank, Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. W. J. Hoyne, Chicago Rivet & Machine 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. John C. Horn and Mr. C. L. Miller, John 
R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. James W. Gardner, Seabrook Water 
Blanching Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. Ward McLanahan and Mr. Robert H. 
Brown, McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 

. Mr. J. H. Butcher, Butcher & Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Howard P. Semler and Mr. L. W. Har- 
gest, Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Mr. Fernand A. Thomassy, SBA branch 
Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Mazzei and Mr. Don Rorabaugh, 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. G. S. Ruth, Altoona Chamber of Com- 
merce, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Arthur L. Bobbe, Vincent Horwitz Co., 
Inc., Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. William C. Parrish, Juniata Valley 
Lions Club, Alexandria, Pa. 

Mr. James R. Crum, hotel and motel pro- 
prietor, Alexandria, Pa. . 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 





DEFENSE ITEMS SUITABLE FOR MANUFACTURE BY 
FIRMS IN THE ALTOONA-CLEARFIELD-DUBOIS 
AREA, Pa. 

SHAFTING, PROPULSION, SHIP 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
BARS AND RODS, NONFERROUS BASE METAL 
Titan Metal Manufacuring Co., Bellefonte, 


Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 


Office, Chicago, Tl. 

New York Chemical Procurment District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Waterviiet, N. Y¥. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Warner Robins Air Material Area, Robins 
Air Force Base, Macon, Ga. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

‘Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, Il. 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala, 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Naval Gun Factory Supply Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans., 
Attention Directorate of Procurement and 
Production. 
eee Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


ALUMINUM FORGINGS FOR AIRCRAFT, COM=- 
MUNICATION, SUCH AS PANELS, DIALS, KEY- 
BOARDS, TOWING BARS, AIRFRAME COMPONENTS 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Belle- 

fonte, Pa. 

Purchasing offices . 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

ei Te Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 

Air Material Command, Wright-Patterson 

Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadephia, Pa. 
Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 

Base, Rome, N. ¥. 
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COMPONENTS OF AMMUNITION, SUCH AS Fuzts 

EMPTY CARTRIDGE CASES, PLUGS, ETC. ; 

Titap Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte 

Pa. ; 
Purchasing offices 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office 
Dallas, Tex. , 

Army Ordnance Ammunition 
Joliet, Tl. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington 
D. Cc. ’ 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps 
Dover, N. J. P 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS (MACHINED) SUCH As Fin 

ASSEMBLIES—GUIDED MISSILES, AND Compo- 

NENTS FOR BOMB RACK AND ROCKET 

LAUNCHER COMBINATION 


Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte 
Pa. 


Center, 


Purchasing offices 


Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 

. Cc. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, Il. 

Army Ordnance Ammunition Center, 
Joliet, Il. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 


ZINC DIE CASTINGS, COMPONENTS FOR ENGINE- 
FUEL, ELECTRICAL, AND COOLING SYSTEMS 


Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Belle. 
fonte, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 

Ships Parts Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Yards and Dock Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Army Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Central Procurement Office Transporta- 
tion Corps Supply Field Service Agency, 
Marietta, Pa. 

CANVAS GOODS, SUCH AS COVERS, SLEEPING BAGS, 
TARPAULINS, DUFFEL BAGS, AMMUNITION 
BELTS, KNAPSACKS, ETC. 

Vincent Horowitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central Procurement Office Transport 
Corps Supply Pield Service Agency, Marietta, 
Pa 


Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Wilkins .Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Army Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Metuchen, N. J. 





rps, 
ton, 
rps, 
iter, 
ton, 
‘son 
NE- 
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1954 
Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 


field, Mass. 
§p Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 


yatertown, Mass. 
3 nossford Ordnance Depot, Army Ordnance 


orps, Toledo, Ohio. 
on Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 


Island, Ill. 
adel Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 


ance Corps, Joliet, Ill. 
Dwaterviiet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 


vaterviiet, N. ¥. 
vneanene Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
SLIPPERS, CANVAS, HOSPITAL 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LAUNDRY BASKETS, CANVAS 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Til. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. Cc. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 
New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS TYPES OF FLATWORK, SUCH AS 
WORK CLOTHING AND PUP TENTS 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing Offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 
A Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
HELMET LINERS—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa, 
Purchasing Office 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Ill, 
MISCELLANEOUS LAMINATED PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing Offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
Geueral Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES AND SPARE PARTS— 
PLASTIC : 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 
AIRCRAFT HARDWARE—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Peni Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


ae bya: Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
riel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, 
TOOL CHESTS—PLASTIC ” 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 


Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, T11. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
CASE LINERS—PLASTICS 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Joliet, Il. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
AIRCRAFT AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air Material Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 
PAPER STOCK FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, 
Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San Fran- 
, cisco, Calif. 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
MINERAL CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Tyrone Lime & Stone Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Eu- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
District public works officer, Fourth Naval 
District, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RIVETS AND MISCELLANEOUS FASTENING DEVICES 
Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeko, Kans. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Il. 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
Transportation Corps Supply Agency, Mari- 
etta, Pa. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 


AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., Tyrone, Pa, 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 


Warner Robins Air Material Area, Macon, 
Ga. 


Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 


Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
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ELECTRICAL HARDWARE AND COMPONENTS OF 
POWDERED METALS SUCH AS BUSHINGS, CON- 
NECTORS, SLEEVES, CLIPS, CONTACTORS, POINTS, 
BRUSHES, CLAMPS, COLLARS, TERMINALS, ETC. 

. Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
a. 

Symmeo, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicage Procurement Office, Chicago, Il. 

(Corps of Engineers). 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Rome, N. Y. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 

D. C. 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 
BEARINGS, UNMOUNTED, OILLESS 
Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Chicago, Ill, 

(Corps of Engineers). 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 

Center Line, Mich. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 

D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Mallory Air Force Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 

GEARS, CONES, PULLEYS, FILTERS (OF POWDERED 

METAL) 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 


Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans, 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philacelphia, Pa. 


GUN ATTACHMENTS AND COMPONENTS (POW- 
DERED METAL) SUCH AS TRIGGERS, GUARDS, 
CLIPS, ETC. 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGINE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
COMPONENTS (POWDERED METAL) 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc.. Sykesville, Pa, 


Purchasing offices 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
" Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL HARDWARE 
(POWDERED METAL) 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 


Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers,. Chicago, Tl. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, 
Til. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FAB- 
RICATED OF STAINLESS STEEL 


D. J. Industries, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Tl. 
New York Chemical Procurement District, 

New York, N. Y. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chemical Corps Research Processing 

Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
Aviation Supply Cffice, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, I1l. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 

Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Armed Services Medical Procurement 

Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COMPONENT PARTS FOR AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLES 
AND TANKS SUCH AS MANIFOLDS, EXHAUST 
PIPES, AND MUFFLERS OF STAINLESS STEEL 
D. J. Industries, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
PIPE AND CONDUIT—CLAY 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. 
Williamsgrove Clay Products Co., Bigler, 
Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 

gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 

D. C. 

Army Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BUILDING BRICK AND TILE 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. 
Williamsgrove Clay Products Co., Bigler, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 

neers, Chicago, Il. 

Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


REFRACTORIES AND FIRE SURFACING MATERIALS 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. ~ 
Williamsgrove Clay Products Co., Bigier, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
—— Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
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Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 

neers, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL HARDWARE SUCH 
AS LOCKWASHERS, SNAP RINGS, RETAINING 
RINGS, KEYS, PINS, SEMS MACHINE SCREW 
AND LOCKWASHER ASSEMBLIES 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Middletown Air Materiel Area, Middletown, 
Pa. 

Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS SMALL METAL COMPONENTS FOR 
ORDNANCE, SUCH AS PLUGS, BUSHINGS, SAFETY 
PINS FOR FIRING MECHANISMS, PLATES, CLIPS, 
ETC. 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 


Rodck Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
. Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
INDUSTRIAL FASTENING DEVICES (INCLUDING 
AIRCRAFT, COWLING FASTENERS) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 

toona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Il. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
e General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

a. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARINE HARDWARE 
(SMALL ITEMS) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 
Purchasing office 


Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARINE HARDWARE (SMALL 
ITEM) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 


toona, Pa. 
Purchasing office . 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelp 
MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY HARDWARE (SMALL 
ITEM) 
Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 
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Purchasing office 


rarest Corps Agency, Marietta, 
WOODEN AMMUNITION BOXES, BOX sHoox, 

CRATES, CRATE SHOOK, MISCELLANEOUS Pack. 

ING BOXES 

Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 

Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., py 
Bois, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, nm, 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement of. 
fice, Chicago, Ml. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De. 
troit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, M1. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, 1, 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. y. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, D. c. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, Dal- 
las, Tex. . 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 

Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PALLETS, WOOD 


Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. . 
POLES AND PINS FOR TENTAGE 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, IL 
Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
POLES, WOOD, INCLUDING FLAGPOLES 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila 
delphia, Pa. ° 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ (BARRELS AND HOOPS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engl- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicag 
Tl 


Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement O!- 
fice, Chicago, Ill. 

New York Chemical Procurement District 
New York, N. Y. | 

Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Als 


Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


1954 
hemical Corps Research. Procurement 

oamty. Army Chemical Center, Md. 

pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 


llas, Tex. 
eal Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


= SPLINTS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa, 
Purchasing offices 
Middletown Air Matériel Area, Middletown, 
aie Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
CRUTCHES, WOOD 
ber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
yt "Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TOOL CHESTS AND LOCKERS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 


ois, Pa. 
- Purchasing offices 
Corps of Engineers, Chicago, 111. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


oie Air Force Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps headquarters, Washington, 
oo Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

KITCHEN CABINETS AND WORK TABLES 


Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 
AMMUNITION BOXES, METAL (SMALL ARMS) 


Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 

Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
on Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT—SUCH AS 
PALLET RACKS, PUSHCARTS, HANDCARTS, 
STACKERS, WINCHES, HOISTS, CRANES 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
heers, Chicago, Ill. 
Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
—— Corps Headquarters, Washington, 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Yards and Docks Suppl 
Hueneme, Calif, cee, we 


onan Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


AIRCRAPT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa, 
Purchasing offices 

Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

a of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 
: tion Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“BRICATED SPARE PARTS FOR TANKS, TRUCKS, 

AND TRAILERS 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 
SMALL CALIBER GUN MOUNTS, 

COMPONENTS 


American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

D. C. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

COMPONENTS OF ARTILLERY, NAVAL GUN, AND 
MORTAR AMMUNITION SUCH AS PRIMERS, 
FUSES, BOOSTERS, ADAPTERS, ROTORS 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement Of- 

fice, Chicago, Ill. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 

New York, N. Y. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Il. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

D. C. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


TRAPS AND SPACERS FOR 3.5 INCH ROCKETS 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


SUPPORTS, AND 


Navy Bureau of Ardnance, Washington, 
D. C. 
ROCKET AND MISSILE LAUNCHERS 


John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, I11. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

AIR COMPRESSORS, TRAILOR—MOUNTED 

John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C, 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. : 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, 
Til 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 

Yards and \Docks Supply Office, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 
Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa, 


Purchasing offices 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 


en Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


net Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
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Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY RELATED TO ROAD 

COSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EQUIP- 

MENT 

John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Il. 

Yards and Docks Supply Office, 
Hueneme, Calif. 

Engineer Supply Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY AND NAVAL ORDNANCE MOUNTS 
AND COMPONENTS 

Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 


Port 


Purchasing offices 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Watertown Aresenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 
Watervliet Arsenal, V’atervliet, N. Y. 
Ordnance Supply Office, Naval Supply De- 
pot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
WINCHES 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port Hue- 
neme, Calif. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


CABLE CUTTERS FOR MINESWEEPING EQUIPMENT 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS HEAVY ORDNANCE ITEMS IN- 
CLUDING SPECIALTY FOUNDRY MACHINERY 


Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill, 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Redstone Arsenal, Hunstville, Ala. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Rossford Ordnance Dept, Toledo, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa. 

Ordnance Supply Office, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Macon, Ga. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Forest Park, Ill. 


CASTINGS, IRON AND SEMISTEEL 
MACHINED) 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 


(ROUGH AND 


Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Il. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 
Office, Chicago, Ill. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Dl. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Ma. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans, 
AIRCRAFT, ENGINE STANDS 

Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. Cc. 

Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS AUTOMOTIVE AND TANK 
HARDWARE (LARGE ITEMS) 


McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY HARDWARE 
(LARGE ITEMS) 


McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS MARINE HARDWARE 
(LARGE ITEMS) 


McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ships Parts Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

STONE QUARRYING AND MINING EQUIPMENT 


McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 
FUEL SYSTEM ACCESSORIES OF RUBBER, 
INCLUDING FUEL CELL FITTINGS 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, 
Pa. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER FABRICATED MATERIALS 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. Cc. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
New York Chemica! Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
FOUNDRY MACHINERY 
Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, Il, 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, Ml. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Joliet, Tl. 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Waterviiet, N. Y. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Army Ordnance 
Corps, Toledo, Ohio. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


CONSTRUCTION, MINING AND EXCAVATING 


EQUIPMENT SUCH AS CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, 
SCREENING AND MIXING MACHINERY 
Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 
Engineer Supply Office, Columbus General 
Depot, United States Army, Columbus, Ohio, 
SPECIALTY MIXING MACHINES FOR CHEMICAL AND 
ORDNANCE PLANTS AND LABORATORIES 


Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 
Office, Chicago, 111. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Director, Naval 
Washington, D. C. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Ma. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. " 

Ordnance Supply Office, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS GLASS CONTAINERS AND 
LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


(Such as specimen jars, prescription and 
medicine battles, ointment jars, identifica- 
tion bottles, covers, slides, jugs, bottles and 
vials for detection kits, etc.) 


Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brockway, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Armed Services Medical 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Headquarters United States Marine Corps, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Research Laboratory, 


Procurement 
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Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. y. 
Director, Naval Research Laboratory 
Washington, D. C. ” 


Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak 


Md. 

Armed Force Institute of Pathology, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

Walter Reed Medical Center, Washington 
D.C. 


SMALL ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


(Such as relays, contactors, solenoids, capace 
itators, filter chokes, and coils) 
Jeffers Electronics, Inc., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, Il. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 

Engineer Supply Office, Columbus Genera} 
Depot, United States Army, Columbus, Ohio, 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa. r 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ships Parts Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y, 


BATTERIES, STORAGE FOR AUTOS, TRUCKS, 
TRACTORS, DIESEL MOTORS, ETC. 


Du Bois Electric Storage Battery Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Central Procurement Office, Transportation 
Corps Supply Field Service Agency, Marietta, 
Pa. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphi, 
Pa. - 
Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, Robins 
Air Force Base, Macon, Ga. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—-RADIO without paying tribute to the gentleman indigestible thought. If the British 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT from Nebraska, Representative Cart T.. Empire is to receive substantial assist- 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, Curtis. Cart is leaving the House of ance from the United States and is then 
Inc,, Clearfield, Pa. : Representatives. Having won the Re- to utilize this opportunity to deal with 
Purchasing offices publican primary for Senator from Ne- Communist-led nations as if they were 
signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- eee — replace the late Dwight = friends, perhaps it is time for 
delphia, Pa. riswold as the representative from the Uncle Sam to take still another good 
Bureau of Aeneas. Department of the reat State in the Senate, look at our foreign policy. Our entire 
Navy, Washin¢ips, Department of the Navy, _. CAR’ Curtis has been a member of the purpose has been the development of 
a D. " Committee on Ways and Means since stanch friends anc warm allies. If we 
Saal Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 1945. His service on the committee has are to find them something less than 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson been distinguished in every sense of the stanch and considerably north of warm, 
Air Force Base, Ohio. term. His keen, analytical mind, his we may be constrained to look elsewhere. 
Rome Air a Depot, Griffis Air Force thorough technical competence in the 
Base, Rome, N. Y. field of taxation, his broad understand- 
Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, Ill. = ing and knowledge of social security leg- 


PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—RADIO = jcJation—these qualities combined with Hunter’s Defense Exposes Public Power 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT his splendid judicial temperament, en- Hostility 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, ahbied him to play an important role in 


Inc. Clearfield, Pa. the work of the committee and to make 
Purchasing offices legislative contributions far beyond those EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- of the average member of Congress. HO = 
delphia, Pa. In view of this distinguished record, it ‘ 
me seen D. o Department of the 4. not surprising that the people of Neb- nN MELvmN- PRICE 
avy Sted raska have not permitted him to retire to 
Rag E> aa Depot, Grifis Air Force rivate life. In indicating that he is 1 THE OSE SF ST enarvas 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, their choice for Senator they have paid Friday, August 20, 1954 
washington, D. C. fitting tribute to the exceptional quality Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. of his public service. question the right of any Member of 
Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, Ill. Caru’s departure from the House will the House to voice his opinion on the 
PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—RADAR leave a void which only those who knew icsues of the day. I recognize also that 
tigate him well can fully appreciate. In par- criticism of Members of Congress by the 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, ticular, his loss will be most sorely felt by press is not always justified 
Inc, Clearfield, Fa, the Committee on Ways and Means. There has been a difference of opin- 
Purchasing ogress I know that I speak for all the mem- ion recently between one of my col- 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- bers of the committee when I say that j.,5ues and the press concerning atomic-’ 
delphia, Pa. our sorrow at his departure is tempered nergy legislation. As a member of the 
Bureau of Aeronauties, Department of the only by the knowledge that, in the Sen- joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I am 
ny, Wee ee ate, he will have an opportunity to con- familiar with this legislation. In this 


Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. tinue his magnificent career of service (a:e 1 believe the gentleman from Cali- 


Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. to his country. fornia is mistaken. 


Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, Ill. An editorial on the subject from the 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Fresno Bee follows: 


Air Force Base, Ohio. ; , 
Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force Where Is England Going? HUNTER’S eat Exposes PusLIC POWER 
Base, Rome, N. Y. OSTILITY 


UND ENT Congressman OaKLey HuNTER, Republican 
a ee — EXTENSION OF REMARKS representing Fresno, Madera, and Merced 


Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument Counties, has seen fit to insert in the Con- 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa, 


oF 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorRD an attack upon the Mc- 
Purchasing offices HON. GEORGE H. BENDER Clatchy newspapers for what he calls dis- 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the OF OHIO regard for the truth and false editorial 


~~ ee ee = a t of the N Se ee Oa coo was an editorial in which 
urea : ‘ 
Washington, D. » ee a Oe eR Friday, August 20, 1954 Kis vote for the House version of the new 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under fo pul mower and as o vote egainte the 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, the English governmental system, the weirare of his region and of those who sent 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa. “loyal opposition” is almost a part of the him to Congress. 
Purchasing offices ruling organization. Where there has Every one of his denials is a confirmation 
Signal Corps Procurement ncy, Phila- been a relatively close division of author- of the original charge. 
delphia, Pa, we ity between the majority and the minor- Hunter spoke of the bill passing the House, 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, ity, the activities and efforts of the party %* 1+ did. and the Senate, as it did, by solid 
Washington, D. ©. out of power are often closely identified alorities. He sought thus to convey the 
us Marriot Command, Wright-Patterson with the Government itself. In the pres- for his own postion, But he omitted to say 
Rome Air Forse Depot, Grifis Air Force ~°2t Situation, the British Labor Party, the Senate amended the bill and corrected 
Base, Rome, N. ¥. headed by former Prime Minister Cle- the very defects which this newspaper pro- 
ment Attlee, is almost a second voice of tested and for which Hunter voted. 
the Government itself, and its official ac- He said it was not a power bill. That is 
tions take on great importance. false on the face of it. The bill would put 
Trib te to H T ‘ Because of Gus “aaa parliamentary the private utilities in the power business 
ute to Hon. Carl T. Curtis, background, the visit of Attlee and seven with nuclear know-how developed by the 
f expenditure of billions in public funds. It 
of Nebraska other leaders of the British Labor Party 
to M - Peiping has been prop would authorize the AEC to license these 
oscow and - businesses. Instead of a power bill, it really 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS erly noted as an item of major con- should be called the private power bill and 
or cern to our own country. In conjunc- Huvuwnrer helped make it the private power bill. 
tion with the apparent easing of trade HuNTER voted to forbid the AEC on any 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
° relations between Britain and Russia, effective basis to produce and distribute 
- OF NEW YORK the cordiality demonstrated on this trip ee geo samaaanes Oi This - eae 
Curtain ¥ eny. ously says House 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ioe aeieieieee {G _ ae not forbid other Government agencies to go 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 a Ss Se into the nuclear power business. What kind 
Mr, REED . . play the role of world arbitrator on some 6¢ mumbo jumbo is this? What agency other 
ldo he of New York. Mr. Speaker, program of “peaceful coexistence” must than AEC has any control over atomic mate- 
want the 83d Congress to recess give Americans much food for somewhat rials? Who is falsifying, who is misleading? 
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To bolster his charge that the Bee falsi- 
fied, HUNTER says he supported an amend- 
ment which actually gives preference to pub- 
lic bodies. What kind of forensic fancy Dan 
footwork is this? Under the terms of the 
original House bill which HUNTER supported 
the AEC was banned from producing atomic 
power commercially except the byproduct en- 
ergy developed for its own research facilities. 

What sort of preference would go to public 
bodies? Public power bodies were to be given 
crumbs. Private power was to have the feast, 
and with Hunrer’s aid and approval. 

Huwnrer confirms in every detail this news- 
paper’s charge he voted to imperil public 
power and thereby the public interest. 

To demonstrate he was done an injustice 
all HunTeR need do is state he is for Govern- 
ment production and distribution of com- 
mercial atomic power and that he will fight 
for it, just as many Senators and many of 
his House colleagues have done. 

HunTer’s record is clear. He voted to for- 
bid the only Federal agency qualified to pro- 
duce commercial atomic power to do so on 
an effective basis. It does no good to talk 
about the exception which would permit the 
the AEC to distribute some of the byproduct 
power from its research undertakings. Such 
is merely more misleading double talk. 

Unless the Government can enter the com- 
mercial atomic production and distribution 
field with its own plants comparable in size 
to Federal hydroelectric undertakings, the 
principal of the power yardstick is dead and 
America will enter this vast new field with 
all the odds rigged for restoration of private 
power trusts on an unprecedented scale. 





Amending the McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act was pointed up 
in the debate yesterday regarding the 
bill to admit outside the quotas provided 
by that law a large number of Spanish 
sheepherders needed on the western 
ranges. The Spanish quota is only 250, 
yet upward of 600 sheepherders were 
admitted in this manner. 

The same need is also pointed up by 
the number of private bills acted on by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
on which I serve. These bills are passed 
to relieve injustices caused by the pres- 
ent law. We should either enforce the 
McCarran-Walter Act with its restric- 
tions, or amend it, rather than circum- 
vent it in this piecemeal fashion. This 
procedure is not fair because those who 
have some measure of influence or who 
happen to know a Congressman secure 
an advantage. 

Four thousand such private bills were 
introduced at this session. The num- 
bers favorably acted upon by the past 
four Congresses were: 79th Congress, 14 
bills; 80th Congress, 80 bills; 81st Con- 
gress, 81 bills; 82d Congress, 729 bills. 

The President of the United States in 
his state of the Union message stated 
that there were injustices in the present 
law, and urged that they be corrected. 
When the present law was passed, a 
Presidential commission was appointed 
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to study the law and recommend 
amendments. This Commission issued 
its report on January 1, 1953, and bills 
have been offered based on that report 
and otherwise by both Republicans and 
Democrats. I filed one of several simi- 
lar bills filed in the House. Yet no 
action has been had. 

Many Members will leave this session 
regretting this result. This is a subject 
of great interest in the district which 
I represent. It should be given priority 
at the next session. 





The Challenge to the Survival of Our 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1, 1953, the Americans of Ruma- 
nian descent in Cleveland gathered to- 
gether to honor Father John Trutza on 
his 25th anniversary as pastor of St. 
Mary’s Rumanian Orthodox Parish. On 
that occasion it was my pleasure to have 
delivered an address appropriate to this 
occasion and which has been reprinted 
in the 1954 edition of Calendarul Solia. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
REcorD my address as it appeared in this 
edition: 

THE CHALLENGE TO THE SURVIVAL OF OUR 

CIVILIZATION 


(Address of Hon. Micware. A. FEIGHAN, of 
Ohio) 


It is a privilege for me to be with you 
this afternoon and to share in your delibera- 
tions in these very troubled times and to 
help you commemorate Father Trutza’s 25th 
anniversary. All of us know of the great de- 
votion Father Trutza has for our beloved 
United States, and as well as his deep con- 
cern and hopes for the Rumanian nation, 
which today is suffering under the most ter- 
rible tyranny in all its glorious history. I 
thought it would be a most fitting tribute to 
Father Trutza if I were to say a few words 
about the challenge to the survival of our 
civilization. I felt this would be appropriate 
because Father Trutza, in his lifelong work, 
stands as a symbol of that civilization. 

As you know, I am deeply attached to the 
ideals and aspirations which bring you to- 
gether and from which you draw your un- 
conquerable hopes for the future. For a 
great many years, my father was interested 
in and did all he could to assist the cause of 
the Rumanian people here in the United 
States. On many occasions I recall the kind 
and warm words he had for the Rumanians 
and the esteem in which he held them. If 
he were alive today, I know he would be 
here with us, and would be expressing the 
same sentiments that I am conveying to 
you. 

Christianity and human freedom are ulti- 
mate mora! forces to which we must turn in 
the hour of peril, with faith and total dedi- 
cation, if free humanity is to survive. I know 
that you as a group of Americans, whose 
kinfolks in your country of origin are being 
subjected today to the most cruel tyranny 
and oppression of spiritual life, are particu- 
larly sensitive to these truths. 

Looking at the tragic situation in Rumania 
we see as in a mirror the evils which beset 
our world and we see, at the same time, the 
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specter of our own errors. But beneath the 
terror of enslavement one is aware of the up. 
dying spiritual force which is awaiting—per. 
haps the greatest force in the service of oy; 
cause—the great day of decision. This forge 
was molded during the centuries of py. 
manian history by a profound urge for inge. 
pendence and an unwavering Christian faith, 
In utterly adverse conditions, the Rumanian 
people fought through the ages as a vanguarg 
of Christianity. One of the most famous 
leaders in the struggle of these smal! and 
brave Rumanian states—Stephen the Great_ 
was given in the 15th century by no less an 
authority than the Pope himself, the title of 
Atleta Christi (the Athlete of Christ). 

This profound Christian faith has beep 
the great sustaining force in the trials o; 
the Rumanian nation. Rumanian culture 
and national consciousness have developed 
around the monasteries, which were the core 
and expression of spiritual resistance in face 
of the recurring waves of pagan onslaughts, 
As elsewhere this religious force has become 
an essential element in the worldwide strug: 
gle against the Communist tyrannical pagan. 
ism of our days. Of course the Soviets haye 
tried to thwart this powerful faith and to 
make out of the church a subservient instry- 
ment of the Communist state; but behind g 
facade of conformity, imposed by oppression, 
there lives the same ancient and inextip- 
guishable ‘sources of spiritual allegiance to 
God and human dignity and freedom. The 
impressive number of servants of the church 
who are being martyrized in the Communist 
concentration camps of Rumania bear wit- 
ness to this fact. 

At the moment of the greatest persecu- 
tion of the nations in eastern Europe, peo- 
ple are turning more and more to the life. 
giving power of the faith. The brutal ma- 
terialism which the Marxist doctrine and the 
Soviet knout is enforcing upon the enslaved 
finds no response. As yOu are undoubtedly 
aware, this Soviet materialism which is 
preaching as the highest value of life ma- 
terial comforts, is characterized in fact by 
reducing the general standard of living to 
the very lowest level. The exploitation of 
the subjugated nations for the benefit of 
the Soviet war machine has brought them 
to a state of extreme want and misery. The 
whole industria] effort is directed to heavy 
industry which is integrated in the Soviet 
war plans and the only resource seen by 
the puppet governments for the implemen- 
tation of the false promises of Malenkov for 
increasing consumer goods is in a greater 
and more inhuman exploitation of labor. 

The Rumanian Communists have recently 
indicated that they will impose new servi- 
tudes on the workers through a thorough 
stakhanovist system enforced by so-called 
labor-control brigades. The complete regi- 
mentation of labor and of every human ac- 
tivity is pushed to the extreme in accord- 
ance with Russian Communist aims. The 
Communist propaganda which is endeavor- 
ing to convince the oppressed people that 
the happiness of the collectivity will ensue 
from this utter deprivation of individual 
rights, now stirs nothing but hatred. 

It is most unfortunate that for all too 
long the American people were not fully 
informed about the real state of affairs re- 
sulting from the political errors of the free 
world at the end of the war. The sleeping 
conscience of the West and acts of expe 
diency have veiled the truth and entertained 
illusions about communism and the possi 
bility of coexistence with it. Today we a 
discovering, through our own ordeal, whst 
had been so lightly passed over when it did 
not appear to affect us directly. 

Like all my fellow countrymen I have beet 
shocked by the revelations brought to the 
surface by the Korean war. The inhumal 
treatment inflicted on our young men 
taken prisoners shows in its stark reality 
the true aims and methods of Russian com- 
munism. The report of Dr. Charles May? to 
the United Nations brought, in a dramatic 
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way, the realities of this probiem into the 
limelight. The cruelty and demonic dis- 
regard for the human soul, shown by the 
Communists, confirms for us the crimes 
which have earmarked Russian Communist 
history and which we took all too lightly. 
The sufferings of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain are thus becoming more gen- 


erally uaderstood through the sufferings of 


our own fellow countrymen. Through this 


tragic experience our country must more 
than ever before reconsider its moral and po- 
litical foundations and realize that freedom 
and peace are indivisible and that our na- 
tional security is not possible without them. 


- The terrifying crimes against the body and 


soul of humanity going on in the vast Com- 
munist empire and which were in part re- 
vealed to our prisoners in Korea, would 
eventually—if they are to continue una- 
pated—strike a mortal blow to our very ex- 
istence. 

It is a fallacy to believe that pacts and 
treaties could bridge the world of freedom 
and the empire of slavery, between good and 
evil, between honesty and perfidy. The so- 
called political realism which proclaims 
that we can obtain security by a compromise 
with the Devil, with each passing day is 
being completely demonstrated as a danger- 
ous delusion. Indeed every effort to come 
to any arrangement with the Communists 
ends in failure, because for them all such 
settlements with the free world are merely 
steps in their overall plans for world en- 
slavement. 

What is then the road to follow for the 
building a world at peace in which human 
freedom and individual dignity is perma- 
nent? 

We have tried up to now to answer this 
question by cooperating with the dictators 
and their stooges. Why don’t we try to look 
toward their victimized peoples, toward 
the subjugated nations with their ardent 
longing for liberty. Why don’t we do our 
best to encourage and help these peoples 
in the strivings of their creative nationalism, 
of their religious faith and traditions, of 
their legitimate will to independence? 

Of course the practical methods of im- 
plementation are not easy to determine, 
but the first essential point in a problem 
of such magnitude is to fix one’s objectives. 
If we are convinced that freedom and secur- 
ity for the world and for America have their 
basis in the freedom of nations and all 
peoples then we will also find the path lead- 
ing to the realization of these goals. For my 
part I believe that one of the greatest con- 
tributions to the clarification of this vital 
problem comes from groups such as yours, 
in which the Christian faith and belief in 
the mission of constructive nationalism are 
80 deeply ingrained. 

Mankind has overcome other ordeals in 
the past. It will do so again if we stand 
united and do not compromise on the prin- 
ciples which created these United States. If 
we do this there is no doubt in my mind 
that the day will not be far off when the 
subjugated peoples will regain their free- 
dom, when your beloved Rumania will have 


broken the chains of Russian Communist 
slavery, 


House Restaurant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
the ee the remarks I made here on 
floor of the House yesterday concern- 
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ing the splendid management of the 
House restaurant facilities, I include the 
following figures which show the appro- 
priations made for over 7 years for the 
House and Senate restaurants: 


House restaurants * 


Appropriations 





1Include House dining rooms and coffee shop in 
Capitol; cafeteria in New House Office Building; and 
éarryout service in both office buildings. 


Senate restaurants * 
Appropriation 


Opera- 


tlona Capital Total 


oo vonpuennipiegdadwes $129, 000 
po mgunetheosanephane 57, 500 


meccecoeeees~| B14, WY |-nnncnnen- 


1Include Senate dining rooms and coffee shop in 
Capitol; cafeteria, carryout service and coffee shop, 
Senate Office Building. 


Formosa: Eisenhower Stand Versus 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one who has studied the Kremlin’s basic 
policies insists that the one element 
which matters in the thinking of the 
Communist clan is the knowledge that 
deterrent force is available to cut them 
down to size. Nothing in the history of 
the recent past suggests reason to be- 
lieve that the Moscow powers will re- 
spect the integrity of small nations in 
any degree, unless the prospect of su- 
perior force provided by large nations is 
on the horizon. 

Red China is making loud noises on 
the subject of Formosa, Her intentions 
are clear, no matter how much we may 
seek to delude ourselves on the ques- 
tion. China means to seize Formosa at 
the earliest possible moment, and she 
is waiting only for the opportunity. 
Here is a case where the difference be- 
tween American foreign policy under 
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President Eisenhower and our policy un- 
der former President Harry Truman be- 
comes evident. We did not clarify our 
intentions in 1950, and the Chinese con- 
strued our silence as an open invita- 
tion to aggression in Korea. This time, 
we have spoken, and no one will be able 
to say that Uncle Sam remained silent 
when he had a duty to speak. 

Our Seventh Fleet is protecting For- 
mosa. This is the order. Red China 
knows it. Moscow knows it. If any at- 
tack is made on the island, we shall re- 
sist it because we must. The Free 
Worlds future is at stake. No new 
Communist aggression will go unchal- 
lenged, and the knowledge of this truth 
is the greatest deterrent we can present 
to the Reds in our time. 


Social-Security Amendments Improve 
Social-Security Benefits 















EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. Speaker, it 
is gratifying to realize that after months 
of hearings and consideration the bill 
providing improvements in benefits and 
coverage under social security has at last 
come to Congress for final action. 

While I would have liked to see ad-. 
ditional improvements made, yet, I re- 
alize that the amendments as adopted 
do provide a considerable increase in 
benefits to those now under social se- 
curity and those who will come under 
its provisions in the future. It is likewise 
commendable in the increased number of 
individuals who have been brought with- 
in social-security provisions and who 
previously did not have its benefits. 

In all the bill will add more than 10 
million persons to the social-security sys- 
tem. When this additional number is 
added to the individuals already under 
the bill it will mean that a very large 
percentage of all our workers will have 
been provided for under our social-se- 
curity program. 

Included in this number of new addi- 
tions there will be approximately 2,100,- 
000 agricultural workers; 150,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees not presently par- 
ticipating in the system; 250,000 of cer- 
tain individuals classed as ministers and 
members of religious orders, with certain 
restrictions and limitations; 3,600,000 of 
farm operators and professional self-em- 
ployed individuals. In my opinion it is 
unfortunate that physicians, lawyers, 
dentists, and other medical practitioners 
are not included in the bill as self-em- 
ployed persons. The bill does include 
self-employed professional architects, 
accountants, and engineers. This will 
extend coverage to approximately 100,- 
000 persons not heretofore covered. I see 
no valid reason why any professionally 
employed person, regardless of the type 
of his or her employment, should have 
been excluded. I am of the opinion that 
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this exclusion will be remedied in the 
next session of Congress. I certainly 
hope so. 

Under the terms of this bill State and 
Jocal employees would be entitled to 
come under the social-security system 
if a majority of the employees of the 
particular organization so applying 
should vote in favor of coverage. Under 
this provision there can be several mil- 
lion more new additions. It depends 
upon the result of referendums that may 
be held. 

There are many other changes con- 
tained in this new law, all of whi¢h are 
designed to broaden and improve the 
provisions of the present act. For in- 
stance, the age at which the retirement 
test no longer applies with respect to 
limitation of earnings of those under so- 
cial security has been reduced from age 
75 to age 72 and the limitation of earn- 
ings to those under 72 has been raised 
to $1,200 per year. Thus, the reduction 
of the age to 72 and the increase of al- 
lowable earnings to $1,200 is a decided 
improvement with respect to our aged 
persons. 

In conclusion, it is particularly grati- 
fying that in addition to the improve- 
ments already mentioned there have 
been substantial increases to be paid 
present beneficiaries under the social- 
security system. The increases under 
the present bill range from the present 
$25 to $85, to $30 to $98.50. But indi- 
viduals who retire in the future will get 
higher benefits, up to a maximum of 
$108.50 instead of $98.50 for those al- 
ready retired. Since a wife who is 65 
gets half of the husband’s benefit, a cou- 
ple both over 65 could draw $162.50 a 
month. 

There may be many changes that ex- 
perience under the new law will show to 
to be necessary, yet it is a great victory 
to have attained what has been accom- 
plished under the bill now before us. It 
has my support, with the hope that any 
further improvements found necessary 
can be given further consideration at the 
next session. 





Tribute to Hon. Thomas E. Martin, 


of Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
now that this 83d Congress is drawing to 
a close, I wish to take the opportunity of 
paying a tribute to our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Taomas E. MARTIN 
of Iowa. 

Tom Marti has been one of the most 
distinguished and valuable members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
His service on that committee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, has 
been marked by sound judgment, great 
integrity, hard work, and a conscientious 
sense of duty both to the people of Iowa 
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and to the American people as a whole. 
He has made a splendid record of 
achievement on our committee. 

‘Tom became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in 1947. Since 
that time, he has actively fostered the 
welfare of the farmer, businessman and 
laborer. During this past session alone, 
his contributions toward overhauling 
our tax system and improving our social- 
security program have proven invaluable. 
He has worked to see that our domestic 
producers and workers are adequately 
protected from excessive imports of for- 
eign goods. He has continued: to con- 
scientiously represent the interest of his 
Iowa constituents and has also served 
equally well the people of the United 
States. 

I must note with regret that Tom Mar- 
tmx is now leaving this House where he 
has served so notably. However, as 
United States Senator from the great 
State of Iowa he will continue to serve 
his State and his country with distinc- 
tion. I wish him every success. 





Intelligent Solution of Labor Problems by 
Labor Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the best 
way to settle labor-management disputes 
is within the family itself. Both man- 
agement and labor understand better 
than any outsiders exactly what the is- 
sues really involve, how far they can 
go in reaching an understanding, and 
where the basic troubles lie. Govern- 
ment intervention is always, at best, a 
last resort technique, to be used where 
all else has failed: 

In the recent Studebaker Co. difficulty, 
the workers of the company accepted a 
voluntary pay cut designed to keep the 
organization in operation in the face of 
a serious:competitive situation. Other 
instances in which labor organization:. 
have cooperated to keep their employer 
in business haye occurred in the imme- 
diate past. ese are evidence of in- 
telligent labor statesmanship, and the 
examples merit public notice and com- 
mendation. 

The arbitration decision recently 
handed down in the railway trainmen 
controversy proposed an acceptance of 
the original offer of a 5 cents per hour 
increase which was made by manage- 
ment originally, to the disappointment 
of the brotherhood membership. But 
the use of the machinery provided by 
the Railway Labor Act was employed in 
accordance with its procedural structure, 
and represents again a victory for the 
orderly processes of government. There 
is growing evidence that the day of 
violence in labor disputes has come to an 
end. Sober reason, good judgment, and 
the establishment of legal techniques 
designed to facilitate the consideration 
of facts are a better answer every time. 
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Ukrainian Insurgent Army im Fight for 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I was invited to write the in. 
troduction to a book which was about to 
be published dealing with the under. 
ground resistance to Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism. This book has just 
been published and is now available to 
the general public. In order that Mem- 
bers of Congress may have a short re. 
view of the important contents of that 
book, I, under unanimous consent, insert 
in the Recorp the introduction which 1 
wrote for Ukrainian Insurgent Army in 
Fight for Freedom: 


UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY IN FIGHT For 
FREEDOM 


In the perilous days in which we live, days 
in which the very survival of our way of life 
hangs in a delicate balance, we have been 
compelled to look carefully at the world 
arena to better know’ our friends and to 
clearly understand and identify the enemy. 
In the course of such an appraisal it would 
be foolhardy to overlook any reservoir of 
friendship we have in any quarter of the 
globe. Any special friends we might have 
such as those who have demonstrated their 
dedication to the cause of human freedom, 
national sovereignty and individual dignity, 
must be clearly recognized and singled out 
for all the extra support we can afford to give 
them. If we do anything less than this we 
will be playing lightly and dangerously with 
the ultimate survival of the United States. 

Such an appraisal of necessity requires us 
to examine and fully understand the resist- 
ence efforts of the enslaved nations and peo- 
ple of the Russian-Communist empire. All 
too frequently we are subjected to stories 
and fables which seek to discredit the ef- 
forts of these captive nations and people to 
throw off the historic chains of Muscovite 
tyranny. More recently we have been sub- 
jected to the Russian-Communist line which 
holds that there has been created a “Homo 
Sovieticus,” and even a Soviet civilization, 
the subtle purpose of which is to cause us 
to believe that resistance within the Commu- 
nist empire to the impérialist Muscovites has 
ended. Were we to be taken in by this line 
we would fail to identify our most depend- 
able friends and would thus fail to stand by 
them. 

Ukrainian Insurgent Army In Fight for 
Freedom is one of the most important col- 
tributions to American understanding of the 
meaning and significance of resistance move- 
ments in the form of national liberation 
struggles now taking place within the em- 
pire of Muscovy. It deserves a careful read- 
ing by every patriotic American who is ded- 
icated to the same moral and political prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom, and the right 
of national sovereignty which are empressed 
in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The essays and addresses set forth i 
this work portray a stubborn and dedicated 
struggle for those same moral and political 
principles which cannot be obscured by 
moonshine internationalism, whether it & 
distilled in Moscow or in the dens *¢ the 
Russia first circles in the United tates. 
They relate one , common and basic t0 
both the United States and the Ukrainial 
nation—the epic of patriotism, enlightened 
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nationalism, impassioned love of God and 
tive country. 
ee Members of Congress who are accus- 
ed to dealing with facts and reality 
tomrstand with feeling and conviction the 
sastorte aspirations of the Ukrainian nation 
enuine sovereignty which can come 
= eoith national independence and self 
emernment. The number of understanding 
Sficials in the Government of the United 
States is growing day by day and it is hoped 
that this book will increase their understand- 
ing as well as their numbers. This story of 
the heroic struggles of the Ukrainian nation 
is truly representative of the aspirations of 
every other non-Russian nation held captive 
in the Soviet Union—Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
yania, White Ruthenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Adzerbaidzahn, Caucasia, Moslem Turkestan, 
and including the Siberyaks (Russian Sep- 
aratists in Moscow Dominated Asia). 

Since the end of World War II circum- 
stances bearing a direct relationship to our 
survival have caused the American people 
to become better acquainted with the des- 
potic captivity of Poland, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, East Germany, Czechia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. ‘These are the once free and 
sovereign nations. which have been added 
to the Moscovite empire during and since 
the end of World War II. It is a little 
known fact that the fate of these nations 
is precisely the same as that which Moscow 
visited upon the 15 non-Russian nations of 
the Soviet Union following World War I. 
American people must come to understand 
that the only difference between the fate 
of these Moscovite enslaved nations is a dif- 
ference of slightly more than 25 years. Un- 
fortunately, some of the self-proclaimed ex- 
perts of our day have coined the word “sat- 
ellites,’ a term which they apply on to the 
nations enslaved by Moscow since World 
War Il. This completely, if not purposely, 
neglects the cause of the other non-Russian 
nations enslaved by Moscow following World 
War I. 

The message contained in this book is 
more than anything else the pleading of a 
once free and sovereign nation for recogni- 
tion by advocates of freedom everywhere in 
the world. Indeed, it sets forth an eloquent 
plea on behalf of all the once free and sov- 
ereign non-Russian nations who are now 
bound by the historic Muscovite chains of 
slavery. It is a refreshing and stimulating 
account of the deep and abiding faith of en- 
lightened nationalism which is the mortal 
enemy of Russian communism. For those 
who have been misled by reading the devious 
works of the Maxist view or traditional Rus- 
sian imperialism, it may come as a shocking 
revelation. It may be said with certainty 
that it will cause a new fury within the 
multicolored camp of Marxists, Russia First- 
ers, and the advocates of the morally bank- 
Tupt policy of containment. 

The validity of the story told in Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army in Fight for Freedom, can 
be accurately measured by the attacks made 
upon it by this multicolored camp of despotic 
reactionaries and the reception given to it 
by the controlled elements of the literary 
sections of the free press, 


“Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after 


Attlee et al. return to 
Churehill have to —te what will 
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Hate Propaganda Through the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is an editorial from the American 
German weekly newspaper Aufbau, 
which brings us also the viewpoint and 
ripe experience of escapees from Nazi 
persecution who are now United States 
citizens and who are contributing so 
much to our country. They have so 
much of value to teach us here because 
their own dred experience with totali- 
tarianism. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

HatTrRep BY Maiti 


On July 14, Congressman Jacos K. Javits, 
who watches as probably no other Repre- 
sentative of the people to see that our civil 
liberties are safeguarded and protected, and 
that nobody tries to hide behind them in 
order to advance his own interests, intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he submitted to the 
Postmaster General a list of 10 publications, 
cited by name, which are regularly shipped 
through the United States mails and which 
disseminate nothing but hate propaganda— 
publications appearing at home and abroad. 
It concerns primarily antireligious hate prop- 
aganda directed equally against Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. Representative Javits 
demanded that Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield submit comprehensive figures and 
other data concerning this hate propaganda 
and demanded, above all, an explicit expla- 
nation as to whether or not the postai au- 
thorities had taken legal action against the 
further dissemination of those publications, 
especially prohibiting their shipment by 
mail. 


The Postmaster’s answer is sad enough. In 
barren terms Mr. Summerfield stated that 
the present American laws, especially sections 
1461, 1717, and 2388 of the United States 
Code make no provision for excluding from 
shipment by mail printed matter or other 
materials attacking a particular religion or 
race, which could be done only in case of 
incitement to arson, murder, treason, or re- 
voit. In addition, it is customary that, in 
order to exclude material from shipment by 
mail, unequivocal proof of the presence of 
danger is reyuired. This intepretation of the 
laws, the Postinaster stated, makes it almost 
impossible to exclude such hate propaganda 
from shipment by mail. 

In our opinion the Postmaster General’s 
answer is just as unsatisfactory as Congress- 
man Javits, who make it available to us, 
thought it to be. There is an obvious de- 
ficiency in the law upon which the Con- 
gress should focus its immediate attention. 
We cannot tolerate all sorts of agitators to 
use the privilege of the mails under the pre- 
text of fighting communism in order to plant 
the seed of hatred all over the country with 
the aid of the mails. It is high time that 
legislation be passed for clearing out this 
madness—the shipment of hatred through 
the mails. It seems not only logical and nec- 
essary but it is also within the interest of 
the Federal Government itself, which must 
see to it that its institutions should not be 
misused and exploited for purposes which are 
contrary to all free institutions and totally 
opposed to the fundamental beliefs of the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court of April 28, 1952, in the case of 
Beauharnais against Illinois made a special 
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point of stating that legislation which out- 
laws slander of a religious or racial group is 
constitutional. 


The text of the Postmaster General’s 
statement follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Ress, 
Chairman, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for a report, by July 26, 1954, 
on House Resolution 632. 

House Resolution 632 requests that the 
Postmaster General furnish to the House of 
Representatives certain information with re- 
spect to 10 single-print and periodical publi- 
cations. The information requested is: 

(a) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the distribution of these 
publications; 

(b) The time or times of such transmis- 
sion, the volume of mail in each case, and 
the class of mail used; 

(c) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission, from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States, of any of these publica- 
tions; and 

(d) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard- 
ing the transmission of these publications 
through the mails. 

The records of the Department at the 
headquarters office at Washington, D. C., do 
not contain all of the information sought 
by this resolution. For example, if any of* 
these publications are mailed at the third- 
class rate of postage, under permit or other- 
wise, the only complete record of such mail- 
ing would be at the office of mailing. The 
volume of individual issues of second-cless 
publications can be obtained only from the 
post office where the publication is entered. 
Accordingly, in these two respects at least, I 
will have to call upon the postmasters at the 
points of mailing, for the information re- 
quested. This is being done and as soon as 
information is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee. 

The information presently at hand is set 
forth in the attachment to this letter. 

Of prime importance among the items re- 
quested by this resolution is a report on the 
action taken with respect to these publica- 
tions. 

The Congress has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be transmitted 
through the mails. It has, for example, said 
that obscene materials are nonmailable (18 
U. S. C., sec. 1461). This same section of 
the Criminal Code provides that matter of 
the character tending to incite arson, :nur- 
der or assassination is also nonmailable. 

Section 1717 of title 18, United States 
Code provides that circulars, postcards, 
prints, newspapers, etc., which contain mat- 
ter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion or forceful resistance to any law of the 
United States are nonmailable. This same 
section also provides that matter in viola- 
tion of a number of other sections of title 
18 is likewise, nonmailable, Among the sec- 
tions listed is 2388, which section provides 
in effect that whoever, when the United 
States is at war, makes or conveys false 
reports or false statements with intent to 
interfere with the operation or success of 
the military forces of the United States, or 
to promote the success of its enemies or wil- 
fully causes or attempts to cause insubor- 
dination, disloyalty, mutiny or refusal of 
duty in the military forces, or obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment services to the in- 
jury of the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000. Mail matter doing any 
of these things is nonmailable. 

The sections of the law which might be 
said to cover the publications listed in the 
resolution are 1461, 1717, and 2388 of title 
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18. It should be noted, however, that these 
sections do not expressly provide for the 
exclusion from the United States mails of 
matter attacking a particular religion, re- 
ligious group or race. In order that pub- 
lications may be treated as nonmailable, 
therefore, it must first be determined that 
they incite to arson, assassination, or murder 
(sec. 1461, title 18), advocate or urge trea- 
son, insurrection, or forceful resistance to 
law (sec. 1717, title 18) or certain false 
reports and false statements or other mate- 
rial reasonably calculated to cause insubor- 
dination, disloyalty or mutiny in the armed 
forces (sec. 2388, title 18.) 

With respect to these sections of the code, 
the courts have, on a number of occasions, 
held that before a violation of the sections 
could be spelled out and therefore before the 
material could be called nonmailable, it was 
necessary that there be a clear and present 
danger that the things proscribed by the 
statute would come about. Because of these 
interpretations the Post Office Department 
has rarely been able to find that publications 
of an anti-Semetic, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro 
or anti any other race, creed, or color, were 
nonmailable. In reviewing publications of 
this character the Department has, on occa- 
sion, sought the advice and counsel of the 
Department of Justice. That Department 
has consistently advised that before publi- 
cations may be declared nonmailable under 
these sections of the law the requisite, in- 
tent, and willfulness, must be spelled out. 

It is, of course, regretted that the postal 
facilities are employed for the dissemination 
of material of this type. However, in the ab- 
sence of authority to exclude it, the Post- 
master General has no alternative but to 
accept the material and deliver it to desti- 
nation. 

I regret that I am not able at this time to 
fully comply with the information requested 
in this resolution. It is a physically impossi- 
bility to produce all of this information with- 
in the time prescribed, because, as has been 
above noted, much of the information re- 
quested must be procured from points far 
distant from the headquarters of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Due to the urgency of this request, this 
report bas not been cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 





Pay Increase for Postal and Other 
Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to know that we will get a chance, 
even at this last hour, to vote an increase 
of pay to our faithful postal and other 
Government employees. They are en- 
titled to it. 

The bill now before us provides a 
straight 5 percent increase for all classi- 
fied employees with a minimum increase 
for such workers of $170 and a maximum 
of $440. 

The minimum rate of each grade is to 
be increased by 5 percent and this 
amount will be carried over to all other 
within-steps of the grade, subject to the 
minimum and maximum standards. 

The salaries of postal workers, will be 
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increased by a flat 5 percent; with a $200 
minimum and $440 maximum. 

It is pleasing to realize that the in- 
creases are granted to the postal workers 
without an increase of the rate for first- 
class mail. This is a separate and dis- 
tinct subject. It should come before the 
Congress in a bill that relates to that sub- 
ject and no other. It can then be de- 
cided on its own individual merit. It 
was unfair and unjust to demand that 
the postal workers should have no in- 
crease unless and until Congress passed 
legislation that would provide an increase 
of rates for first-class mail. Such an 
increase would have been unfair to the 
users of first-class mail. At the present 
time this type of mail is providing rev- 
enue that amounts to over a $150 million 
more per year than the expense of serv- 
icing such mail. Thus, it would be un- 
just to put an additional burden upon the 
only class of mail that is paying its own 
way and showing a substantial profit. 
It was wise and just to separate the ques- 
tion of an increased mail rate from the 
question of an increase for postal 
workers. 

It is, indeed, most pleasing that our 
efforts in behalf of our postal employees 
and other governmental workers have 
proved successful. Now, it is my hope 
that the President will give his approval 
to the legislation. 





Eisenhower-Dulles and the Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the Wyoming County 
Times, published at Warsaw, N. Y., by 
Mr. H. Floyd Burd, for his editorial in 
the July 29 issue of the paper. Mr. 
Burd’s keen analysis deserves study by 
every American who is interested in pre- 
serving our free way of life: 

EIsENHOWER-DULLES AND THE PRINCIPLES 


The last manifestations of the coexistent 
team, Ejisenhower-Dulles, have confirmed 
publicly what was already known; namely 
that the lofty honeyed words of our foreign 
policymakers have no connection with reali- 
ty. Mr. Dulles has accepted the defeat in 
Indochina and the abandonment to Com- 
munist tyranny of additional millions of 
human beings, together with important 
strategic areas. Accordingly the administra- 
tion has sent again to Geneva Gen. Bedell 
Smith, well known for his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of leftist causes, in order to seal 
the sell-out. But all this, Mr. Dulles su- 
periorly declares, “carries no danger that the 
United States will abandon its principles.” 

We are sure that Messrs. Dulles and Eisen- 
hower will not abandon for a minute the 
principle of hypocrisy, but that has nothing 
to do with the “principles of the United 
States,” which they abandon in fact at every 
turn, while spouting about morals, ethics, 
and ideals. This sad course is advanced, no 
doubt, by the inclination and temperament 
of the two coexistents. It is their natural 
weakness that makes them descend every day 
a step further on the slope of appeasement 
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schemes. The Communist advance, accorg. 
ing to the Kremlin’s strategy, is generally 
insured through our fatigue and eXasper. 
ation deftly exploited, and especially through 
our progressive, apparently minor, conces. 
sions which in the long run and globally 
prove to be important and sometimes de- 
cisive. Because of the lack of foresight anq 
stamina of our present leaders we are slowly 
and smoothly brought to swallow what we 
abhor, to accept and accommodate Ourselves 
to what initially we strongly opposed anq 
fought. Our biessing of the partition of 
Indochina is a clear example of these suc. 
cessful tactics of the enemy, based on our 
capacity to be maneuvered into yielding on 
everything. Both President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles categorically rejected at the be. 
ginning of this cycle any idea of partition 
or appeasement. But as time passed, pro- 
gressive little concessions made every other 
day, nibbled away at this stand and now the 
exact opposite is adopted under various pre- 
texts. This is the manner in which the 
Eisenhower administration has not only 
eluded the promises made during the 1952 
electoral campaign but has gone even further, 

Now another little idea which is beginning 
by the same means to make headway is the 
admittance of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Already the Berlin and Geneva Conp- 
ferences have served enormously Red China’s 
interests, and in fact, after the Chou En- 
lai tour in Asia, made in the limelight of 
the Geneva Conference and benefiting from 
its prestige, Communist China has estab- 
lished itself as a partner in the new inter. 
national order, sponsored by the big powers. 
Of course the United States is adverse to the 
admission of Red China, but so were we to 
the partition of Indochina and our adminis- 
tration has managed to get around it. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken good care to stress 
that his opposition to collaboration in the 
U. N. with Communist China is only tem- 
porary. What we need apparently is just a 
little time more to familiarize ourselves with 
the idea and some fake promises from 
Peiping. This stand of the President to- 
gether with the accord of Mr. Dulles on 
Indochina’s partition are considered as 4 
sign of political realism by the circles of 
appeasement at any price in Europe. Those 
articles—the correspondents inform us—be- 
lieve that by such a flexibility the United 
States foreign policy would liberate itself 
from a rigid doctrine attitude which was an 
obstacle for positive policies. “For ex- 
ample’’—writes one of these correspond- 
ents—‘“President Eisenhower said his op- 
position to admittance of Communist China 
into the United Nations was based upon 
moral grounds. Europeans see no great 
moral distinction between Communist Chins 
which the United States declines to recog- 
nize, and Communist Russia, which the 
United States recognizes.” 

We will hear such arguments in the months 
to come at an increasing rate and we will see 
to what a dangerous impasse this policy of 
the Eisenhower administration—with God 
in theory but with the devil in practice—will 
bring our country. There is fortunately still 
@ means to prevent this course: the people 
should speak strongly this November. 





New England Needs a Veterans’ Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under — 


to extend my remarks, I wish to inc] 
the following address I shall deliver 
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station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 7:30 to 
7:45 p. m., Saturday, August 21, 1954: 

1 think it shames all of us to see in every 
city and town the few veterans now old and 
chronically ill, hanging around the village 
square or wandering along Main Street— 
alone, forgotten, and with no one to take 
of them. 

Remembering their once vigorous man- 
hood and the sacrifices they made for our 
country we feel that we have neglected 
me decent respect for their heroic services 
to the Nation in its time of need prompts 
ys to ask: “How can we take care of these 
‘old soldiers’ now that they need help?” 

Most returning veterans look fine and 


fit. 
Unscarred—they seem to be in perfect 


Ith. 

"he any man who has gone through the 
grind of combat leaves something of himself 
on the battlefield. 

The wear and tear of such an experience 
is not always visible to those who were never 
called upon to serve in the Armed Forces of 
the Nation. 

Sometimes the veteran—after what he 
has gone through—is unable to readjust 
himself to the ways of civilian life. Civil- 
fans cannot understand his problem. They 
soon forget what he has sacrificed for them. 
In the callous and mechanical rush of life 
they abandon him to his fate. 

Only his fellow veterans, and his service 
organizations, carry on the fight to give him 
some protection. 

The United States has over 20 million 
veterans. \ 

Most of them are able to take care of 
themselves. Others cannot. 

While we spend a per capita average of 
$87 a year to help other nations, we only 
allot $2 on the same basis, to support the 
program for our own veterans. 

It is hard to comprehend why some tax- 
payers still complain about this $2 “tribute” 
to help the men who risked their lives to 
defend our freedoms and our opportunities. 

“A veteran’s home?” they ask blankly, not 
knowing what it is to be homeless. 

Sheltered themselves from the pain and 
weariness and shock of battle. 

Begrudging an appreciation that might 
cost a little money. 

Domiciliary care is the provision of a 
“home,” with such incidental medical care 
as is needed, for eligible veterans suffering 
from a permanent disability who are in- 
capacitated from earning a living and have 
no adequate means of support. 

On July 14, 1954, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives held hearings on proposals 
to adopt the now surplus Cushing VA Hos- 
pital at Framingham, Mass., into a domicile 
for deserving New England veterans. 

At the present time there is no Federal 
“home” for veterans in the six New England 
States. They are obliged to go to centers 
at Bath, N. Y¥.; Dayton, Ohio; Martinsburg, 
W. Va; and Kecoughtan, Va—far from 
friends and familiar places. 

This is strange, considering that our vet- 
eran population is on the increase. 

And remembering that we had a home 
When the need was less. 

Up to 1944 we had an adequate number 
of domiciliary beds because there was then 
in existence a 1,100-bed domiciliary at Togus, 
Maine. This was discontinued and converted 
into a hospital for the treatment of mental 
llness. Since 1944 New England has been 
without a VA domiciliary home. 

pa ere are several “soldiers’ homes” main- 
: atten 7 = New England States, with long 
eas They simply cannot cope with 

The Federal “homes” in New York, Ohio, 

ia, and West ia, are an unrea- 
sonable distance away for New England vet- 
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erans who are sick, and broke, and with no 
one to look after them. 

It was pointed out at the hearings that 
the potential national requirements for dom- 
iciliary beds are calculated on the basis of 
0.009 percent of the total veterans popula- 
tion. That would establish a requirement 
of 1,217 beds for domiciliary care in New 
England. 

Application from needy veterans for such 
a sanctuary are putting a great strain upon 
the excellent soldiers’ homes maintained by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at 
Chelsea and at Holyoke. The State is faced 
with the tragic prbolem of taking beds away 
from surgical cases to make room for domi- 
ciliary veterans who want to stay at the 
“home.” Only a Federal home would re- 
lieve this pressure and retain the splendid 
surgeons currently serving on those staffs. 

New England has 1,350,000 veterans, repre- 
senting 6.6 percent of the veteran population 
in the Nation. If the present 17 VA domicil- 
iaries were properly apportioned, New Eng- 
land would have 2 of them instead of none. 

The Chief Medical Director for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration recently stated, and I 
quote: “We know that as of December 31, 
1953, there were resident in the New England 
State Soldiers’ Homes 1,518 veterans eligible 
for domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. * * * I feel that there is an addi- 
tional indeterminate number of eligible 
beneficiaries who would apply for admission 
if facilities were immediately available and 
within commuting distance of their homes.” 

To which I might add, that applications 
for care at distant points are being placed 
on file—due to lack of accommodations—in 
addition to those who do not seek care be- 
cause they know that there is no room for 
them hereabouts—under present conditions. 

The General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on January 21, 1954, passed 
a resolution “memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of establishing a soldiers’ 
home under Federal jurisdiction at Fram- 
ingham”; in other words, to convert the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Framingham, Mass., to a domiciliary with 
a 2,000-bed capacity. 

The Cushing Hospital was erected in 1943 
for the Army as a wartime emergency proj- 
ect. The acquisition of the hospital by the 
Veterans’ Administration for temporary use 
as a hospital was approved by the President 
in 1946. The hospital has since been closed 
by the VA and the patients transferred to 
new VA hospitals recently completed. 

The Federal Government's investment in 
Cushing Hospital totals over $7 million. 

It is a well-built hospital, constructed of 
brick. All of its buildings are one-story 
structures, well adapted for those who are 
infirm or who are suffering from chronic 
illnesses. 

Cushing was declared to be surplus. 

It may be boarded up or sold. 

Even though, as of May 31, the Jamaica 
Plain VA Hospital, at Boston, which ab- 
sorbed the greater part of the patient load at 
Cushing when it was closed, had a waiting 
list of 179 veterans who needed hospitaliza- 
tion. Other VA hospitals, serving psychi- 
atric cases, also had waiting lists. 

It is here that we must make the distinc- 
tion between medical or surgical cases, on 
an in-and-out basis, and those who will 
never be well again. 

How many times have VA hospitals re- 
plied in answer to applications for admission 
that “we have no available beds for this type 
of patient because his illness is of a chronic 
nature”? 

' ‘This emphasizes the need for special facili- 
ties for “old soldiers” separate from medical 
or surgical cases of a temporary character. 

We cannot expect the States to assume a 
burden which is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 
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These permanently disabled men and 
women served the Nation, and now it is the 
Nation’s turn to protect them when they can 
no longer battle with life. 

The Massachusetts delegation in Congress, 
together with representatives of the veterans’ 
organizations, have fought hard to prevent 
Cushing from going to waste. 

They have put up a strong case for the 
conversion of this facility-in-being to a vet- 
erans’ home. 

We in New England are at last waking up 
to our rights, and are determined that they 
shall be recognized. , 

We insist upon our fair share of Federal 
assistance. 

Years ago, these veterans gave the best of 
their manhood to save us. 

Now, some of them are disabled beyond 
recovery. 

If we are to complete our promise to them, 
we must begin to provide a rest haven for 
those who will never be able to lead useful 
lives again. 

Cushing is available and it can be con- 
verted into a facility for their permanent 
care, for the remainder of their few years at 
a fraction of the cost that would be required 
to build a new facility for this purpose. 

Our World War I veteran population is 
aging. 

Many are alone. 

Some are homeless. 

We don’t want them to die, abandoned, in 
some back alley or in the charity ward of a 
municipal hospital. They have earned from 
our Nation far better than most because they 
gave so much—the right to live out their 
remaining days without worry or hardship 
and in the congenial company of their fellow 
veterans—not discarded, not forgotten. 

A veterans’ home at Cushing is the least we 
can and must provide for the aged, ill, and 
homeless veterans of New England. 


Needed: A New Birth of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by William H. Hudnut, 
Jr., minister of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, of Rochester, N. Y., reprinted 
from Presbyterian Life in the Postal 
Alliance, publication of June 1951, is 
appended: 


NEEDep: A New BIkRTH or FREEDOM 


The vocation of every church member is 
to make his business, home, habits, and 
politics as Christian as possible. It is well 
for church people, therefore, to be concerned 
over the fact that something unwholesome 
has been happening to our political climate 
during the past few years, that our faith 
in freedom has been overcast, Trial by pub- 
lic opinion, the spawning of informers, the 
fear of being quoted, the danger of losing 
one’s job, have all made their ugly appear- 
arice, and are alien to the best in American 
democracy. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that our democratic tradition has stood for, 
it is the nonconformist spirit, the right and 
duty of the individual to make his own opin- 
ion heard. This freedom of expression and 
of association has been our chief glory as 
a nation. Sometimes this freedom has been 
abused, and witnesses have obstructed proper 
inquiry by hiding behind the fifth amend- 
ment. 
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But while we hear much these days of 
the fifth amendment, we hear little of the 
sixth, which is also a hard-won bulwark of 
our free society. “* * * the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury * * * to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” I 
believe Communist infiltration should be 
rooted out by all legal means, but I also 
belleve that Communist methods must be 
opposed—the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, the studied use of falsehood, the 
irresponsible furtherance of suspicion, the 
public reckless accusation of individuals and 
institutions by investigators and informers 
whom the law cannot touch. 

Such methods endanger liberty, promote 
looseness of thought. Bishop Oxnam opposes 
the McCarran immigration law; so do the 
Communists; therefore the bishop must be 
Communist. General Marshall tried to effect 
a modus vivendi between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists, and so he was 
called “a member of a conspiracy to aid Rus- 
sia.” These are totally unwarranted conclu- 
sions, of course, but they are the inferences 
that the uninformed draw. Was it not 
Justice Holmes who said that we must be 
careful to preserve freedom even for the 
thought we hate? The labeling of suspects 
by committees which take no responsibility 
for the accuracy of the material they release, 
the pillorying of security risks before their 
guilt is proved—all this savors of the tech- 
niques of dictatorship. Accusation is not 
conviction; yet many today seem to think it 
is. Congressional investigations are an im- 
portant part of our way of life, and it is im- 
perative that the way in which they are 
conducted does not hamper the high causes 
they are appointed to serve. 

Surely it is un-American to label anyone 
as un-American before his disloyalty has 
been proved. We have every right to protect 
our society, but the methods used to achieve 
this end are just as important as the end 
itself. When the authorities that control the 
Indiana War Memorial Building in Indian- 
apolis closed it last November to a meeting 
of the American Civil Liberties Union because 
the American Legion and the Indianapolis 
Minute Women protested, they were using 
un-American methods. To yield to such 
pressure seems a betrayal of the very free- 
dom that the soldiers for whom the mem- 
orial was erected died to preserve. Why 
should we fear controversial opinions? They 
stimulate thought. Our present anxiety 
neurosis does little credit to the tradition of 
courage that is our national heritage. 

Such a spirit spread abroad in our land 
has the most harmful ramifications, especi- 
ally in education. Harvard University is 
called a “smelly mess,” and the president 
of that historic institution is advised to clean 
up his faculty. A kind of vague distrust of 
our whole educational enterprise is thereby 
promoted. Would we want any univerisity 
to insist that all opinion expressed on the 
campus adhere to one point of view; to cease 
to be a university, in short, and to become 
instead a factory for the production of timid 
minds? 


This prevailing spirit of suspicion and fear 
made a professor of physics at the University 
of Georgia resign recently, even though he 
denied being a Communist. Governor Tal- 
madge had so stigmatized him to the board 
of regents, and the president of the institu- 
tion had then advised him to resign. Per- 
haps the professor was lying, perhaps he was 
or is a Communist, I do not know. The 
point is, the methods used to unseat him 
were precisely those used by Hitler to get 
rid of professors in Germany; all you have 
to do it to substitute the name “Jew” for 
“Communist.” These measures are used in 
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Russia to get rid of someone the regime dis- 
likes; Just substitute “capitalist reactionary.” 
Such methods are completely at variance 
with our American sense of fair play. 

One more instance is the almost unbe- 
lievable case of the Air Force Lt. Milo J. 
Radulovich. The loyalty of Lieutenant Ra- 
dulovich was not questioned, but neverthe- 
less he was about to be ousted from the re- 
serves as a security risk because his 65-year- 
old father was accused of having received 
copies of the Daily Worker; and his sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Fishman was said to have 
engaged in picket-line acitvity which the 
Communists were alleged to have organized. 
It seems incredible that such a thing could 
have happened in the land we love. Fortu- 
nately, Secretary of the Air Force Harold Tal- 
bott reversed the recommendation, and Ra- 
dulovich was not discharged. 

Another cornerstone of democracy, the 
principle of individual responsibility, was 
about to be violated here. In our concep- 
tion of justice, a man is not held account- 
able for the actions of family or friends un- 
less there is proved compliicty. In Anglo- 
American law guilt is personal and not col- 
lective. To discharge an American officer 
because of the activities of his relatives is 
reminiscent of dismissing a German profes- 
sor because one of his grandparents was a 
Jew. 

We need to listen to one of our greatest 
living men, Judge Learned Hand: “* * * 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks 
to understand the minds of other men and 
women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten, that 
there may by a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest.” That is authentic Amer- 
icanism, that is the high tradition, that is 
the truth that sets men free. 





‘ Power on the Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Power on the Spot,” appearing 
in the Washington Post of July 17, 1954, 
commending the speech of the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
made in the Senate against the Dixon- 
Yates contract in the TVA system. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER ON THE Spor 

Senator Cooper's significant differences 
with the administration position on electric 
power in the Tennessee Valley ought to give 
some pause to promoters of the private con- 
tract. Mr. Cooper has made what is prob- 
ably the clearest and simplest explanation of 
the issues. He has pegged his opposition to 


the administration plan on the most funda- 
mental discrepancy-—an abuse of the author- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission. Actu- 
ally, under the administration plan the AEC 
would be used to contract for private power, 
not directly for its own needs, but for Ten- 
messee Valley Authority customers in the 
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Memphis area. Furthermore, there has beep 
no competitive bidding on the contra 
which the President has directed the AEc ty 
enter into with the private Dixon-Yate 
group. 

Both Senators Cooper and Pastore noteg 
that this contract would have the effect of 
rewritizig by Executive action the basic func. 
tions of TVA as determined by Congress, 
Mr. Cooper’s proposal for an alternatiye 
means of financing TVA’s needs for addi. 
tional powerplants through the sale of bonds 
seems to us to have much merit. But any 
change in the scope of TVA operations ought 
to be made openly by Congress. There jg 
special reason to hold up any precipitate 
action, as Senator Cooper suggested, in order 
to give the new TVA Administrator, when he 
is appointed, a chance to survey the situa. 
tion. 

An amendment by Senator Anorrsoy 
would block the Dixon-Yates contract unless 
it were rewritten to eliminate reimbursement 
for Federal income taxes and to provide that 
power be furnished directly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The administration 
will be very foolish indeed if it permits this 
amendment to come to a vote. For either 
the administration will lose, or it will hand 
the Democrats a potent campaign issue, not 
only in the Tennessee Valley, but elsewhere 
in the country where public power is in ques- 
tion. From the standpoint of the adminis. 
tration’s prestige it would be far better for 
the President to compromise by accepting 
Senator Cooper's suggestion that the whole 
matter be shelved pending study by the new 
head of TVA. 





Address by the President to the World 
Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me, to 
permit me to make a unanimous-consent 
request for an insertion in the Recor»? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield, if I may have 
consent to do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the President’s address at the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, a 
Evanston, Ill., on August 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

Your Grace, the archbishop, President 
Miller, members of the clergy, my fellow 
citizens, and friends, there are many g00 
reasons why I am so delighted to meet with 
this Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches on this beautiful campus in this 
charming city. 

I think it is very fitting that one of the 
great universities of our country should be 
the host to this wonderful body of world rep- 
resentatives. 

Now, I should like to enumerate a few of 
the reasons why I believe that I speak for the 
American people in saying that we are proud 
that this assembly has chosen to meet her. 

First of all, the citizens of the United 
States feel highly honored that you have 
chosen this country in which to hold this 
second assembly of the world churches, 
cause you are a world body of spiritual lead 
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ers here in this land, where we sometimes 
are thought to adhere to and to place our 


trust in material values. 


Now it is true that in today’s world of risks 
and alarms we must, and we will remain 
strong, and seek to make our good friends 
strong in all those scientific, material, and 
military means that insure or enhance our 


safety, and discourage aggression against us 
or against our friends. 


But we know that there is no true and 


Jasting cure for world tensions in guns and 
bombs. 


can in the long term enable us to live in the 
confident tranquility that should be every 
man's heritage. 

We are likewise delighted that your con- 
ference, representing 48 nations, and 163 
groups, spiritually brings the world to the 
center of the North American Continent. 

However worried citizens of this Nation 
may be about our own country—and we 
are—all of us realize that the problems and 
hopes before us today are world problems 
and world hopes. 

More and more we understand the phro- 
phetic wisdom of John Wesley’s statement: 
“The world is my parish.” 

QUOTES PRESIDENT WILSON 


Again, you call yourselves a council. The 
term suggests thaf you accept the injunc- 
tion, “Come, let us reason together.” De- 
liberations such as yours, involving long- 
term as well as immediate objectives, can 
lend depth and distance to our own think- 
ing. 
Fnternational-political conferences deal 
habitually with crises and their resulte often 
are little more than a series of improviza- 
tions. . 

Indeed, responsible officials have no oppor- 
tunity to deal with a matter until it becomes 
a crisis. Woodrow Wilson complained, “By 
the time anything gets to me, it is a prob- 
lem.” [{Laughter.] 

We in the Government today often feel 
the same. In many respects we envy the 
chance of the members of this great con- 
vocation to meet and plan on a positive basis 
for the world in the years to come. 

Still another reason for our gratification 
in your presence among us is that you are a 
council of churches. You represent a vast 
body of believers, of men and women who 
know the power of believing. You are cus- 
todians of a definite faith and confidence in 
an age of uncertainty and bewilderment. 

Many of you have what the Quakers call a 
concern. Your energies are pledged. 

You are committed to a program that in- 
volves personal responsibilities for the gen- 
eral good. It therefore heartens us to have 
an assembly of this sort in the United States 


of America, and on our part we think it fit- 


ting that you meet here. Almost anywhere 
you turn in this country, you will find a 
confluence of religious forces producing a 
person or an institution with service to others 
a8 an objective. Moreover, we are a Nation 
of many people, out of many lands. Prac- 
tically every national group is represented 
in all branches of our Government. 

With our diversity, if you could look at us 
from afar, we would be theortically impos- 
sible. But we do exist, and in reasonable 
harmony. 

RECALLS NATION’S ORIGIN 


Thus, we meet the variety of this great 
assembly with a variety of hopes and aspira- 
tions. So even as you have announced your 
aims, we as a people have put our ideals on 


record. We have chosen to state these ideals 
for all the world to see, 


At our national beginnings, now a century 
and three-quarters gone, we announced what 
We intended to make out of this country. 
We proclaimed then the principles on which 
it was founded and toward which we contin- 
ued to strive. We have fallen short, yes, but 


We know that only the spirit and 
mind of man, dedicated to justice and right, 
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the ideals we have set forth—that we have 
blazoned on the record—stand always there 
tochallenge us. Thus, we shall view with the 
greatest of sympathy your own efforts here 
to set forth a steadily higher ideal toward 


which man, in his growth, must always move. 


We will watch with great interest what you 
do here for. another reason. We are essen- 


tially a religious people. 
religious by tradition. 
today than ever to see the value of religion 
as a practical force in our affairs. Contrary 


We are not merely 


to what many people think, the percentage 


of our population belonging to churches 
steadily increases. 
percentage has multiplied more than three 
times. 

Recently a great Bible society announced 
that it had doubled the distribution of the 
Scriptures in the Unite2t States since 1948. 
Bible distribution in this country last year 
rose to almost 10,000,000 volumes published 
in 81 languages. Now, these two facts are 
not in themselves proof, either of piety or of 
an approaching millennium, in religion as 
serious and genuine, not merely theoretical. 

A score of religious faiths, large and small, 
are represented in the membership of our 
present Congress, and it will interest you 
to know that a good many Members of our 
Congress periodically meet together outside 
of legislative hours to consider how religious 
principles can be applied to the practical 
affairs of our Government. [Applause.] 


SPEAKS OF “LOGISTICS OF FAITH” 


I think that you ought to feel at home here 
and to know that you are among people who 
feel in harmony with your purposes. Be- 
lieving, as we do, in the importance of re- 
ligion, we shall expect much of this convoca- 
tion, we hope that you will touch our im- 
magination, remind us again and again of 
the vision without which the people perish. 
Give us criticism in the light of religious 
ideals. Kindle anew in us a desire to strive 
for moral greatness and to show us where 
we fall short. We shall listen if you speak to 
us as the prophet spoke in the days of old. 
We look to you for another thing, and that 
is for a practical demonstration of the Chris- 
tian ethics. We hope you may show us addi- 
tional and better ways in which is can be ap- 
Plied to all sorts of problems. This is what 
you might call the logistics of faith. 

We as a people have sought, however im- 
perfectly, to carry out in this spirit programs 
that have been regional and even global in 
scope. 

The war was scarcely over, may I remind 
you, until American hearts were digging cash 
out of American pockets, to help restore 
devastated regions, to relieve suffering. 

There was finally established the great sys- 
tem of CARE. CARE paekages going every- 
where in the world, to feed the hungry, to 
bring a moment of cheer and of good feeling 
to millions who were in despair. 

The Marshall plan, and its effort to restore 
to other nations something of the ability they 
had to earn their own living before the 
cataclysms of war struck them. The tech- 
nical assistance that spread around the world, 
from Peru to Pakistan, from everywhere that 
people want to get technical help to help 
themselves. And aside from all these, we have 
& great record of Red Cross and churches and 
other groups, doing their mightiest all of the 
time to help their brethren who are less 
fortunate. 

Now, admittedly, my friends, these pro- 
grams always reflect our own enligtened self- 
interest as well as humanitarian purposes. 
We know that no nation may live by itself 
alone. To preserve the individual freedoms 
we prize so highly, we must not only protect 
ourselves as a nation, but we must make 
certain that other with like devotion to lib- 
erty may also survive and prosper. We have 
wanted a world in which we might live in 
peace and confidence, and in striving toward 
that goal we have understood that to help 


We are inclined more 


In a hundred years, that 
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others was often the best way of ourselves 
to advance. 

But underlying all of these practical con- 
siderations has been belief in the dignity of 
man and in the rights conferred upon him 
by his Creator, so well stated in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, which I hope, by the 
way, your grace, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, you have read. 

Now, my friends of the convocation, there 
is another thing we can hope to learn from 
your being with us. I illustrate it by quot- 
ing the statement of a former college presi- 
dent, and I can understand the reason for 
his speaking as he did. I am sure President 
Miller can. 

This president said: “I have two kinds of 
problems—the urgent and the important. 
The urgent are not important and the im- 
portant are never urgent.” 


THE MIGHTIEST FORCE 


Now, this, I think, represents a dilemma 
of modern man. Your being here can help 
place the important before us, and perhaps 
even give the important a touch of urgency. 
And you can strengthen our faith that men 
of good will, working together, can solve the 
problems confronting us. 

Because these men, these people, these 
devoted people meeting here, believe, first 
of all, always in faith; faith is the mightiest 
force that man has at his command. It 
impels human beings to greatness in 
thought and word and deed. 

I am going to call to your mind just two 
instances. First, the First Crusade, 1906, 
five columns of individuals starting in Eu- 
rope, out of a great burst of faith in the 
ability to rescue, as they felt, the Holy Land 
from the infidels. 

Five columns started out without taking 
the slightest thought of military organiza- 
tion, of the terrors and troubles and tribu- 
lations on the way. They had no commis- 
saries and lines of supply. They just started 
toward the Holy Land. 

Only two reached Constantinople—be- 
draggled, torn, suffering; but the point is 
the other 3, lost on the road, their numbers 
down; there was not a thought of turning 
back. They had faith. And they moved on 
into the Holy Land to carry out the mission 
for which they started. 

Faith unlocked the energies of that whole 
Continent and carried men forward through 
the sufferings and hardships that were al- 
most inconceivable. 

And then, let’s come down in years to 
something nearer our own shores, but of 
course in size much smaller. In 1620 a little 
group of Pilgrims started out from the east- 
ern seaboard of the Atlantic; and they land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, after a passage across 
a stormy ocean that today no one in his 
senses would think of attempting to use. 


They came across without the slightest 
diminution in their faith that here in this 
untried, unchartered land they could build 
for themselves a place in which they would 
prosper and they could stand up right be- 
fore their God. 


WHAT MEN CAN OVERCOME 


And they made among themselves a com- 
pact, and it began, “In the name of God, 
amen.” 

I cite these two just to show what men 
can overcome, and I assure the ladies, when 
I use the term “men,” I mean humanity as 
a whole. 

But what people can overcome when they 
believe in others. Those of you who have 
seen the incredible deeds of devoted and 
dedicated men on the battlefield, know that 
you do not have to go back even to the 
Pilgrims to be certain of this same truth. 

The achievements of believing men and 
women then in every generation remains a 
challenge to us in ours. Faith has indeed 
moved mountains. 
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Now ours is a time when great things must 
again be dared in faith. 

Around the world men and women anxious- 
ly search the future for the dawning of a 
just and lasting peace. Its winning cannot 
be left to the diplomat and the soldier. His- 
tory is filled with the stories of their fail- 
ures, no matter how skillful or devoted their 
efforts. 

Yet those failures have not destroyed hope. 
There is no other longing of men so uni- 
versal and so indestructible as the yearning 
for a lasting, just and noble peace. 

I believe that even if this goal seems for 
the moment far beyond our reach, there is, 
nevertheless, much that each of us, you and 
I, everybody in this audience, can do to help 
attain it. 

Let me speak then for a moment, not as 
this Nation’s Chief Executive whose days are 
largely devoted to the efforts of Government 
to secure peace, but as a private citizen, a 
single member of one of the constituent 
bodies of this council of churches. 

But I must speak also, inescapably, as 
one who has seen at first hand the almost 
miraculous battlefield achievements of men 
bound together by mighty devotion to a 
worthy cause. 

A thousand experiences have convinced me 
beyond room for doubt that common and 
fervent dedication to a noble purpose multi- 
plies the strength of the individuals and the 
body, and brings within the scope of their 
capabilities almost any conceivable objec- 
tive. 

Today, now the campaign for a just and 
lasting peace desperately needs the lifting 
and transforming power that comes from 
men and women, the world over, respond- 
ing to their highest allegiances and to their 
best motives. 

Now, how can we help strike this spark 
of dedication in receptive hearts around the 
earth? 

I believe that you, members of this con- 
vocation, spiritual leaders of a great world 
organization, together with your brethren 
of other faiths, can lead the way. The goal 
should be nothing short of inviting every 
single person in every single country in the 
world who believes in the power of a Supreme 
Being to join in a mighty, simultaneous, 
intense act of faith. 

That act of faith might take the form of 
& personal prayer by the hundreds upon 
hundreds of millions—delivered simulta- 
neously and feverently for the devotion, wis- 
dom and stamina to work unceasingly for a 
just and lasting peace. 

If this mass dedication, launched an 
unending campaign for peace, supported 
consequently by prayer, I am certain won- 
drous results would ensue. 

First, and at the very least, there would be 
a reminder to each of us that the cause of 
peace needs God. We would come to know 
also that responsibility for peace or conflict 
rests in some degree with each of us. 

Each would be heartened and strengthened 
by the certainty of close comradeships in 
faith and purpose. Thus, there would be 
set in motion a great and growing force that 
could unify men in peace as a common peril 
unifies them in war. 

There would be initiated unceasing and 
universal study of the principal factors in 
the global problems that seem to impede 
progress toward peace. There would be gen- 
erated a support for honest and devoted 
world leaders that would inspire them to 
plumb new depths of knowledge and under- 
standing, and seek new paths toward con<- 
ciliation. 

There would spring forth and be carried 
out new projects for defeating the despair 
and suffering and hopelessness in which mil- 
lions now live. And the destruction of the 
conditions that shrivel the soul and starve 
the body would add new millions to the sol- 
diers of the faith, the faith that the children 
of God can live if they so will, in the cli- 
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mate and the relationships that mean jus- 
tice and decency and peace for all. 

Now, my friends of this great convoca- 
tion, I hope you do not deem me presump- 
tuous in expressing to you my personal be- 
lief in your opportunities and capabilities 
as spiritual leaders of men; but if I have, I 
plead in extenuation, the universal realiza- 
tion that the time has come when for man- 
kind there is no substitute for a just and 
lasting peace. 

We may have ignorance and selfishness 
and greed and atheism and war and destruc- 
tion; or we may have courage and stamina 
and understanding and faith and peace. 

None of us is denied the high honor of 
working in this cause. May each of us have 
the vision to recognize his own opportunity 
to contribute, effectively. May each of us 
in his own faith find the strength to do his 
full part. 

Thank you, my friends. 





Administration Position on Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Administration Position on 
Farm Prices.” The article was published 
in the summer of 1954 issue of Grain 
Quarterly, and was written by Don 
Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Cabinet of President 
Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION POSITION ON FARM PRICES 


(By Don Paarlberg, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture) 


The administration’s major proposals re- 
garding changes in agricultural price policy 
are these: 

That a part of our burdensome stocks be 
set aside and eliminated from price-support 
computationg in order to ease the transition 
to the new program. 

That Federal assistance be given to in- 
crease the exports of American farm products 
both within and outside the normal channels 
of trade. 

That for the basic commodities, except to- 
bacco, a change be made from price support 
at rigid 90 percent of parity to price support 
at 75 to 90 percent of parity, depending on 
supply. 

That beginning January 1, 1956, parity for 
all farm products be figured on a modernized 
basis which takes account of present produc- 
tion methods and changes in supply and de- 
mand that have occurred during the more 
than 40 years since 1910-14. 

That when land must be diverted from 
production agricultural conservation pro- 
gram funds be used to help farmers make 
these adjustments in a manner that will ad- 
vance soil conservation and long-term 
efficiency. 

The President’s message sets a new direc- 
tion for agriculture, and recommends that 
we proceed thereon gradually rather than 
with haste. This program involves building 
for better, steadier farm income by strength- 
ening those institutions which have iong 
been the pride and hope of American agri- 
culture—freedom and responsibility. 
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A number of questions have been askeg 
regarding these proposals. Here are some of 
the questions most frequently asked and the 
answers. 

How great are the changes which are 
proposed? 

Only 20 percent of United States farm ip. 
come is obtained from the five commodities 
(wheat, corn, cotton, rice and peanuts) for 
which it is proposed that we change from 
rigid to flexible supports. For these fiye 
basic commodities, changes in the level of 
price support would be moderate. There are 
only seven States in which these commogi. 
ties bring in 40 percent or more of the farm 
income. 

Under these proposals, could the support 
price move up as well as down? 

Yes, the support price could move in either 
direction. 

Under the proposed legislation, as under 
present law, the dollar level of price sup. 
port depends on the index of prices paid by 
farmers for goods and services—the 0. 
called parity index. If this index rises, the 
the dollar level of price support rises, other 
things being equal. 

While the proposed legislation calls for 4 
schedule of price floors between 175 and 9 
percent of parity, based on supply, it pro. 
vides discretionary authority to support the 
price at higher levels than called for by the 
price support schedule if conditions justify, 

Furthermore, it authorizes raising the 
level of price support above 90 percent of 
parity if emergency conditions should pre. 
vail. 

Beyond that, the free market price can 
rise above the support level or above 90 per- 
cent of parity if the commodity concerned is 
in short supply or is urgently needed. 

What will happen to farm income under 
these proposals? 

First of all, the level of farm income de- 
pends far more on general economic condi- 
tions than it does on the level of price sup- 
ports. The chart on page 37 reveals that 
prices of supported and nonsupported farm 
commodities have behaved in similar fash- 
ion during the past 22 years. 

Since the program would not become oper- 
ative until 1955, this year’s farm income 
would be in no way altered. 

Next year, or any year, the farm income 
from nonbasic crops would not be affected 
directly, since legislation for these crops 
would generally remain as before. These 
nonbasic crops bring in about three-fourths 
of our farm income. 

The set-aside will cushion next year's 
change over to the flexible provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

Modernized parity would not begin until 
January 1, 1956, and transitional parity would 
ease that shift. 

For 1955, if the program recommended by 
the President is enacted into law, farm in- 
comes would be slightly higher than would 
be the case if no legislative action were taken 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949 became ef- 
fective. The provision for the set-aside 
would mean higher support prices than 
would otherwise be the case, and would make 
these prices easier to obtain. 

For subsequent years, after the program 
got fully underway, there is no better state- 
ment than that ‘made by the President: 
“Year in and year out, it (the program) will 
provide the best prospects for the stability 
and growth of farm income.” 

There is interest in a comparison of farm 
income as between the administration's pro 
posal and a continuation of 90 percent of 
parity. Setting aside for the moment such 
considerations as cost and storage problems, 
it appears that in the short run, incomes 
from wheat and cotton would be slightly 
higher with 90 percent of parity; in the long 
run, because of loss of markets, acreage cuts, 
and the price depressing effect of surpluses 
incomes from these commodities would be 
lower if support at 90 percent of parity # 
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attempted than if the President’s recommen- 
dations were adopted. 

The level of farm income resulting from a 
proposed farm program is an important, but 
not a sole, criterion of the appropriateness 

hat program. 
Os prices are lowered, won’t farmers in- 
crease their production so as to maintain 
their incomes? 

This problem has been studied by an im- 

pressive number of scientists; there is no 
competent piece of research known to us 
which supports the contention that a lowered 
price brings increased production. 
The question of how farmers respond to 
price changes is @ searching one; a correct 
answer must be given if wise decisions are 
to be made. 

If farmers increase production when prices 
fall relatively, then they act contrary to their 
own interests and contrary to the needs of 
consumers. Such a situation would be in- 
tolerable and would call for a full fledged 
system of Government controls. 

If farmers decrease production when prices 
fall relatively, then they make adjustments 
which are in the interests of all concerned, 
and can safely be entrusted with a large 
degree of freedom in planning their pro- 
duction. 

"Careful studies indicate that the latter 
is the case. 

Why are hogs now selling at about 120 per- 
cent of parity? Because farmers decreased 
their production in response to the lower 
prices of 1952. 

Why do we now have record numbers of 
cattle on farms and ranches? Because our 
livestock farmers responded to the favorable 
prices of several years ago. 

Many people who profess to believe that 
a low price causes increased production do 
not, by their actions, support this belief. 
When greater production is desired they ask 
for higher, not lower price support. 

The Congress has acted wisely in the past 
with reference to this issue. When greater 
production was needed, as for flaxseed during 
the war, the support price was raised. When 
supplies of potatoes became burdensome, 
price supports were withdrawn. 

One may well question the argument that 
the price supports which were used to en- 
courage increased production during the war 
should now be used to prevent such produc- 
tion increases. 

Those crops which have not been under 
production control during the past 20 years 
in genera] exhibit. a fairly good balance of 
supply and demand. Supplies in general are 
not burdensome and prices have averaged as 
high as for the controlled crops. This seems 
to demonstrate that farmers respond in a 
tational manner to changes in price. 

The effect of price on production is 
obscured by a number of factors. For ex- 
ample, farmers respond not to the price of a 
commodity as such but to the price of one 
commodity relative to another. The d 
of response depends on the availability of 
alternative opportunities. For some com- 
modities there are attractive alternatives; for 
others there is little choice. The length of 
time required to bring about a production 
change varies with the nature of the prod- 
uct. Broiler production can be increased or 
decreased in response to price changes within 
about 4 months’ time. For most crops, & 
year is required. For cattle 3 or 4 years are 
heeded. For many fruits, price changes do 
not have their full effect until a decade or 
More has passed. 

It has been found that in the absence of 
controls, if the price of cotton changes 10 
Percent, the acreage of cotton the following 
year changes about 2 percent, in the same 

Wheat acreage responds in a 
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It is not proposed in the administration's 
recommendations that price changes should 
bear full responsibility for shifts in the pro- 
duction of basic crops. Authority for acreage 
control must be retained and must be used. 
But price and production controls would be 
operating togeher to bring about needed pro- 
duction changes, rather than working against 
one another, as at present. 

An argument for flexible supports is that 
they will permit shifts from commodities 
which are in abundant supply to those in 
greater need. To what products could farm- 
ers shift? 

Some of our present acreages should be 
shifted out of crops and into sod and wood- 
lots. This would be in the interest of wise 
land use, and would restere the more de- 
sirable pattern which existed prior to the 
offering of high incentives for expanded 
production. 

We are consuming, today, about the same 
amount of meat per capita as did our grand- 
fathers 50 years ago. There is an opportu- 
nity to increase our production and con- 
sumption of meat, milk, and eggs above pres- 
ent levels. We are far from having reached 
the limit in providing our people with these 
nutritidus and palatable foods. As the rich- 
est nation in the world, we could afford to 
eat more livestock products; several nations 
exceed us in per capita consumption of the 
protective livestock foods. This is true of 
Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Livestock production requires a large acreage 
to provide a given supply of food. It takes 
about 7 acres devoted to the production of 
livestock products to produce as much food 
energy as 1 acre of grain. When acreage is 
abundant, livestock production is a logical 
use of land and labor. But this can occur 
only when price relationships permit the 
shift from grain to livestock. 

Sharp changes in the volume of livestock 
production are not desirable, and are not 
recommended. But moderate shifts in this 
direction, made voluntarily by farmers in re- 
sponse to price changes, would go a long way 
toward finding profitable uses for our agri- 
cultural resources which are in line with 
sound land use practices, nutritional require- 
ments, and consumer needs. 

An illustration of what might be accom- 
plished in this field is given by the poultry 
industry which during the past several dec- 
ades has improved quality, lowered costs, and 
greatly expanded per capita consumption of 
poultry products. During the past 30 years, 
per capita consumption of eggs and chicken 
meat increased 25 and 54 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Currently, we could be using more pork. 

During the past half century we have 
improved our level of living as measured by 
housing, education, transportation, and 
clothing. We have not improved our level 
of living as measured by per capita con- 
sumption of red meat. There is an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Is not national income related to farm in- 
come at a ration of 7 to 1, and should we 
not therefore endeavor to maintain farm in- 
come at a high level so as to assure a high 
national income? 

We should endeavor to maintain farm in- 
come at high levels in the interests of both 
farmers and nonfarmers. This should be 
done through methods that encourage effi- 
cient production and move farm products 
into use rather than into government stor- 
age. 

There is a relationship between farm in- 


come and national income, but it is not - 


always 7 to 1, there is nothing automatic 
about it, and causation does not necessarily 
He with farm income. 

Years ago, when a large percentage of our 
people were farmers, the ratio was 2 to 1. 
During the late 1940's the ration was about 
7tol Currently itis 10to1. A decade or 
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two from now, if the trend toward urbaniza- 
tion continues, the ratio may become 15 to 1. 
During several postwar years the ratio has 
not held; farm incomes declined and na- 
tional income increased. 

Even if the ratio were consistently 7 to 1 
this would not demonstrate that causation 
lay with agriculture. If farm income and 
national income are found to be associated, 
it still remains to be determined whether the 
one causes the other, or the other causes the 
the one, or whether they are both the result 
of a third force. The cock crows at the break 
of day, but it does not logically follow that 
he causes the sun to rise. 

It is doubtful that a dollar, once it got 
into the pocket of a farmer, would enjoy the 
unique distinction of multiplying itself 
seven times. 

There are other ratios that bear a fairly 
constant relationship to national income. 
The value of new construction is maintained 
fairly well at a ratio of about 9 to 1; for sales 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. the ratio is reason- 
ably stable at about 1,200 to 1. If blind 
faith is to be placed in ratios, then one can 
make a case for maintaining national in- 
come through subsidies to our mail order 
houses rather than to our farmers. It would 


_be far cheaper. 


There is a relationship of agriculture to the 
rest of the economy, and it is probably simi- 
lar to the relationship of the various mem- 
bers of the human body to one another. 
Each is important, but there is no one 
organ on which the health of the body ex- 
clusively depends. 

Is not price support at 90 percent of parity 
necessary to protect the small farmer? 

Such benefits as are given by price sup- 
ports tend to be distributed on a bushelage 
or poundage basis. It is obvious, therefore, 
that large operators are helped more than 
small ones. 

A recent study of the potato program, done 
at the University of Minnesota, reached the 
conclusion that potato price support speeded 
the shift from the small operation to the 
highly specialized commercial unit. 

The problem of the small farmer is pri- 
marily that of increasing the size of his 
operation and improving his efficiency. Re- 
search, education, and credit are often more 
appropriate to his needs than price support, 
which on his few bushels or bales, nets him 
little extra income. The extra dollars which 
might come to the small farmer through 
price support are important. But for every 
dollar that comes to him, many more dollars 
come to the big operator and the competi- 
tive advantage of the large operator is there- 
by increased. 

In North Dakota, for the 1953 crop, the 
average wheat loan was $2,890 and the aver- 
age of the 5 largest loans in the State was 
$71,253. In Iowa, the average corn loan was 
$2,154, while the average of the 5 largest 
loans was $98,535. In Mississippi, the aver- 
age cotton loan was $372 and the average 
of the five largest loans was $479,535. 

Is it not true that the flexible supports 
give assistance to farmers when the supply 
is short and they least need it, and lower 
the supports when the supply is large and 
most needed? 

It is true that the level of support varies 
inversely with the supply, but it is not true 
that farmers are helped in a manner incon- 
sistent with their needs. Under the act of 
1949 a normal supply is supported at 90 
percent of parity and a large supply, 130 
percent of normal, is supported at 75 percent 
of parity. With these supports, the larger 
supply brings in 8 percent more gross income 
than does the normal supply. 

Under the flexible price supports, supply 
and price fluctuate inversely, tending to sta- 
bilize gross farm income. Under rigid price 
supports, gross farm income is unstabilized, 
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since price is not permitted to compensate 
for changes in volume. 

The misunderstanding comes from focus- 
ing on price as a sole objective, overlooking 
the important fact that income is more im- 
portant than price, and income is the product 
of quantity times price. 

Since the program recommended by the 
President would indicate supports at or near 
90 percent of parity over the years, what ob- 
jection can there be to making these sup- 
ports mandatory at 90 percent? 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 and other 
relevant legislation were written with a view 
toward maintaining supplies of basic Ccom- 
modities at levels which would call for price 
supports at or near 90 percent of parity. No 
important changes have been proposed in 
this, beyond suggesting increases in the nor- 
mal carryover of wheat and cotton. If the 
administration’s proposals are adopted, and 
if supplies are kept in line as the basic law 
contemplates, prices would be supported at 
or near 90 percent of parity under the loan 
program. 

There are several unpredictable factors, 
however, which might create supplies in ex- 
cess of the quantities contemplated. 

The minimum acreage provisions for cer- 
tain crops might be raised. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
might not be invoked. . 

Yields might be exceptionally high. 

Export markets might suddenly be dimin- 
ished. 

Domestic outlets might be curtailed. 

If supplies piled up as a consequence of 
such circumstances, it is important that 
there be an opportunity for lowering the sup- 
port price, to encourage consumption, to re- 
duce the incentive for high production, and 
to encourage desirable shifts in the pattern 
of production. This is the reason why flexi- 
bility is desirable, even though it is con- 
templated that the support price would nor- 
mally hold within the upper limits of the 
75 to 90 percent range. 

Flexible supports serve to call constantly 
to farmers’ attention the fact that supplies 
must be held in line with demand in order 
for price supports to remain at or near 90 
percent of parity. 

How much have farm programs cost during 
the past 22 years? 

One hears various answers; the cost has 
been quoted by some at “a little over a bil- 
lion dollars” and by others at “about $16 
billion.” Which is correct? 

Strangely enough, each is correct if one 
properly specifies what is being included in 
the cost. 

Suppose we were to ask a group of farmers 
how much it costs to operate a tractor. One 
would report on the cost of gas and oil only. 
Another would add the cost of repairs, depre- 
ciation, interest, and taxes. Still another, if 
he wanted to make the figure impressive, 
would add the wages of the man driving the 
tractor. 

It is the same way in reporting the cost 
of price supports. Those who wish to keep 
the figure low report only the direct costs to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of price- 
support programs—a little over a billion dol- 
lars. This omits other programs which have 
essentially the same purpose but are handled 
oy other agencies or are differently accounted 

or. 

Those who wish to report a high figure 
quote $16 billion which includes costs of 
programs for conserving the soil, extending 
eredit and other activities not directly related 
to the support of prices or incomes. 

The Department of Agriculture made a 
study in which the cost was totaled for those 
programs and only those programs aimed 

imarily at supporting prices and incomes. 

included the International Wheat 
Agreement, surplus disposal, and related 
programs. Administrative costs, interest 
sharges, and all overhead items were in- 
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cluded. The figure that came out was $7.5 
billion. This would be an average of about 
$60 per farmer per year if all farmers shared 
equally, which, of course, they do not. Some 
receive many times this amount; others re- 
ceive little or nothing. 


I anticipate an associated question—how . 


much Government help has been extended to 
nonfarm people through subsidies of various 
kinds? 

I can only say that this is a statistical no- 
man’s land with figures embracing a wide 
range and being less well documented than 
the estimates for agriculture. 

Perhaps, as for the boy eating apples, the 
question is not whether we are getting as 
much as the next fellow but whether what 
we are getting is really best for us. I com- 
mend the issue to you on that basis. 

Why should we try something new at this 
time, when there is some uncertainty re- 
garding the economic outlook? 

The program recommended is not new; in 
its essential elements it has had strong bi- 
partisan support in both Houses of Congress. 
The record abounds with statements given in 
favor of flexible supports by individuals and 
groups who now oppose them. 

Some people seem to agree that the recom- 
mended farm program is sound but feel that 
it should not be enacted at this time. 

The recommended program will have no 
effect in the immediate future, as it would 
not alter the situation in any way until the 
1955 crop is harvested, a year or more hence. 
Even then the changes would be slight. 
Modernized parity will not begin for the 
basic commodities until January 1, 1956. 

The responsibilities of leadership call for 
the implementation for the 1955 crop of 
sound legislation which has now been post- 
poned 6 years. 

What happens if no price-support legisla- 
tion is passed? 

In the event of no new legislation we would 
go to the permanent features of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. This act is largely the 
basis of the administration’s proposals, so 
that if there is no new legislation, the major 
part of the administration program would 
become law automatically. 





Resolution of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
passed by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
at Philadelphia, August 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States approved and vigorously sup- 
ported the principle of using impounded 
funds and assets of enemy nationals to pay 
damage claims to American servicemen who 
suffered brutal and inhuman treatment as 
prisoners of war of the Japanese and German 
enemy forces. This is only fitting and proper 
that those who suffered so deeply at the 
hands of our enemies should be compensated 
in some measure from the impounded funds 
and assets of former enemy nationals. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is informed 
that efforts are being made through pro- 
posed legislation in the Congress of the 
United States to return these impounded 
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funds and assets in the amount of approxi. 
mately $500 million to the former Japanese 
and Gerraan owners, including millions of 
dollars to the I. G. Farben industries which 
helped to enable Hitler to wage war against 
the free world. 

The 55th annual and national encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars called 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
delay action upon such proposed legislation 
until a study has been made to determine 
the amount of money needed adequately 
to compensate American servicemen who 
suffered inhuman treatment at the hands 
of their Japanese and German captors. The 
American taxpayers should not be called 
upon to provide these payments out of tax 
funds while Japanese and German nationals 
receive this windfall of approximately ¢1 
billion. 





International Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently we 
have witnessed the almost comical spec- 
tacle of all sorts of persons falling over 
each other in an effort to clamber 
aboard the anti-Communist bandwagon, 
Apparently they imagine that a single be- 
lated vote to outlaw the Communist Par- 
ty will cause our people to forget their 
years of softness toward the Communist 
conspiracy at home and abroad. 


One organization that has no need 
either to apologize or to try to cover up 
its past on this most important issue of 
our time is the American Federation of 
Labor. For two decades it has been 
valiantly fighting to expose and destroy 
this threat to every freedom and value 
we cherish. Furthermore, it consist- 
ently proposes concrete steps to take and 
policies to follow. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a splendid 
statement analyzing the twin perils we 
face as a result of Communist gains in 
Asia and the further weakening and di- 
vision of the free world resulting from 
its confusion under the impact of the 
deceptive peaceful-coexistence and ex- 
pand-trade maneuver by the Commu- 
nists, and suggesting the course we 
should follow. 

The statement follows: 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS—STATEMENT BY EXECU- 
TIvE Counci., A. F. or L., AucusT 12, 1954 


The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. The security is gravely en- 
dangered by illusions about the role of So- 
viet communism since the death of Stalin. 
Anxious for peace and eager to live and let 
live, the democracies have, in varying degrees, 
ignored the basic, permanent threat of the 
Moscow-Peiping military axis and its world- 
wide Communist conspiracy. This has led 
to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to cooper- 

and unite for a common cause has been 

nm. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerous- 
ly slackened. Some in the free world (Beval. 
Nehru) even go so far as to oppose every 
effort by the democracies to promote their 
collective security and self-preservation 00 
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the ground that such efforts are harmful to 
Pe Contly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked. 
These concessions (Indochina) have not al- 
jeviated but aggravated world tension and 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies and 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships. 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its junior 
partner in plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have suc- 
ceeded in misleading many people to trust 
the stepped-up Soviet propaganda for so- 
called coexistence. Given the habit of the 
democracies to relax their vigilance and re- 
duce their strength the moment they feel 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of this 
maneuver, devised by Lenin in 1920 in order 
to gain time for preparing the final assault 
on the democracies, it would first of all liqui- 
date its activities aimed against the existence 
of those with whom it claims to seek co- 
existence. These fifth-column activities, di- 
rected by the Kremlin, have but one aim— 
to subvert, overthrow, and replace the gov- 
ernments with which the U.S. S. R. is sup- 
posed to be at peace or even has special 
treaties of alliance and friendship. These 
Communist activities are a form of indirect, 
but nonetheless infernal, Soviet aggres- 
sion—fatal to the freedom and national in- 
dependence of big as well as small nations 
(China, 1945; Czechoslovakia, 1948). Before 
there could ever be coexistence, conducive to 
the peace and well-being of all mankind, the 
Soviet dictatorship would have to fulfill cer- 
tain conditions. Let the U. S. S. R. go back 
to its borders of 1939 (pre-Stalin-Hitler 
pact), Let the Kremlin accept U. N.-super- 
vised democratic elections in all areas of 
tension (Germany, Korea). Let Moscow 
agree to the actual banning of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons through effective inter- 
national inspection and control. 

The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor rejects the notion that the 
free world must choose between coexistence— 
the policy of successive or massive appease- 
ment of the Soviet aggressors—and a policy of 
waging a preventive war against the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis. We sincerely want peace with 
freedom. We, therefore, reject both of these 
policies. The policy of coexistence can 
lead only to another world war—under con- 
ditions in which the democracies would, 
morally, materially, and militarily be far less 
able to resist, let alone defeat, the Commu- 
nist enemy. 

Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic and 
political difficulties now besetting the Soviet 
orbit, instead of providing these totalitarian 
aggressors with the commodities and credit 
they need for strengthening and streamlin- 
ing their already powerful and dangerous 
war machines, let the democracies pursue a 
positive program to aid freedom and peace 
through building up their own unity and 
ever greater strength. The executive council 
of the A. F. of L. proposes that this program 
should have among its guiding lines the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—military, eco- 
homic, political, and social—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Communist 
subversion and aggression against the free 
nations on all continents. : 

: 2. Setting of definite time }imits for grant- 
a independence to the colonial and semi- 

onial peoples, as the United States did in 
the Philippine Islands, 


3. Expansion of purchasing power, produc- 
tivity, and trade and stabilization of the 
Prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tin, 
ete.) within the free world, 
= U. N. supervised democratic elections 

all areas of conflict (Germany, Korea, 
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China, Indochina) in order to reduce inter- 
national tension and to enable the people of 
these countries to achieve genuine national 
reunification in freedom and to select gov- 
ernments which shall enjoy full sovereignty 
in their foreign as well as domestic affairs. 

5. Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into United Nations membership the 
Mao Tse-tung regime or any other govern- 
ment which (a) has been imposed on a na- 
tion by a foreign power; (b) which exercises 
effective control of the country by denying 
its people the human rights specified in the 
U. N. Charter; and (c) which is engaged in, 
or has been found guilty of, aggression 
against the United Nations. 

6. Bilateral nonaggression and mutual-aid 
pacts between free nations (United States 
and Republic of Korea, Philippines, Nation- 
alist China) until such time as agreements 
can be reached for organizing a more inclu- 
sive collective security system. 

7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted through 
regular diplomatic channels or through the 
channels of the United Nations with a view 
of strengthening the U. N. as an instrument 
of world peace. 

8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program—a 
practical program carried out in stages, ef- 
fectively controlled and inspected interna- 
tionally on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Hard-Money, High-Interest Policy of 1953 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Parman] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss the hard-money, high-interest 
policy of 1953. 

This chart was prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. It 
correctly reflects the trend of interest 
rates in 1953 and 1954. It will be noticed 
from this chart that United States Gov- 
ernment bonds lohg-term, corporate 
triple-A bonds—Moody’s—and ‘Treas- 
ury bills go right along together with 
the monetary policy of the United States 
Government. 

The Government, through its agent or 
servant, the Open Market Committee of 
the Federal Reserve System, has the 
power to make money easy or to make 
money hard, to make interest rates low 
or to make interest rates high. The 
Government exercised that power in the 
early part of 1953, and by reason of that, 
it will be noticed that interest rates com- 
menced going up in the first month of 
1953, and they went up until about the 
middle of May, and for a reason now 
known commenced going down about 
May 11 and have been going down ever 
since, That is the easy-money policy. 
MONEY MANAGERS TOOK AN ABOUT FACE MAY 

11, 1953 


What I want to discuss with you is 


what happened on May 11, 1953. One 
week before May 11, 1953, or May 4, no- 
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tice was given that on the next Monday, 
May 11, 1953, a resolution would be in- 
troduced by Members of the House and 
Members of the Senate calling on the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee to support Government bonds at par. 
The reason interest rates went up was 
because there was no support under Gov- 
ernment bonds. That support had been 
taken out. Therefore, this resolution 
was prepared and was introduced by me, 
but for the Democratic leaders in the 
House of Representatives, including the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], and a majority of the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. In the Sen- 
ate, a similar resolution was introduced. 
So on that day, May 11, 1953, the Gov- 
ernment’s money masters took an about 
Tace ‘and changed their policy entirely 
and commenced going the other way. 
This has been admitted. In the exten- 
sion of my remarks, I expect to show that 
by the highest authority in the United 
States, Mr. Martin, who is Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve system, these bonds were al- 
lowed to go down. 

OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE CALLED UPON TO 

SUPPORT GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT PAR 


I am inserting herewith a copy of a 
statement I made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 11, 1953; also a copy of 
a resolution that was introduced in the 
House and Senate, asking the Open 
Market Committee to support the prices 
of Government securities at par, and a 
joint statement that was given out by 
the sponsors of the resolution in the 
House and Senate. It is as follows: 


FepeRAL RESERVE CALLED Upon To Support 
GOVERNMENT BoNDs aT Par 


Mr. PatmaN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today for the joint sponsors a reso- 
lution calling on the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Open Market Commitiee of the 
Federal Reserve System to support United 
States Government securities at par. In the 
resolution the phrase “should support,” and 
so forth, is used; the reason the word “di- 
rect’ is not used is because the Federal Re- 
serve System is an agency of Congress, and 
its officials will certainly carry out any ex- 
pressed will of Congress. 

In the House, although a bill or resolution 
can only bear the name of one Member, I 
have introduced the resolution, but the 
other cosponsors of it are Representatives 
RaysuRN, McCormack, SPENCE, MULTER, 
Rains, Deane, O’Hara of Illinois, Appon1zio, 
DINGELL, EsERHARTER, BAILEY, PRICE, PERKINS, 
and Rocers of Colorado. 


Mr. Speaker, it was the traditional policy 
of this Government through the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board System for more than 15 years to sup- 
port United States Government securities at 
par. That policy commenced prior to World 
War II, it was in effect all during World 
War II, and it was not until March 1951 
that the Federal Reserve Board refused 
through the Open Market Committee to 
further support Government securities. As 
a result of that, long-term Government 
bonds have gone down to 97, 96, 95, 92, and 
finally to 91. 

The new policy is breaking faith with the 
people of this country who have a reason 
to believe and who had a reason to rely upon 
the traditional policy of the Federal Reserve 
System in the support of those bonds. It 
has broken that good faith, 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution is offered for 
the purpose of restoring that traditional 
policy. I hope that there will be an early 
hearing and a favorable report and that the 
resolution will be adopted. It is not in the 
form of a bill, because a bill is unnecessary. 
The Federal Reserve System is an agency of 
the Congress. Anything that the Congress 
says that the Federal Reserve System should 
do, that System must do. It is supposed 
to represent the will of this body and the 
Senate. The resolution expresses that will 
for the purpose of getting those bonds sup- 
ported again as they were traditionally be- 
fore March 1951. - 

In the Senate the resolution is cospon- 
sored, in addition to Senator Murray, by 
Senators Lonc, GREEN, KiLGore, MAGNUSON, 
MANSFIELD, and HUMPHREY. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


“Concurrent resolution to provide for sup- 
port of the credit of the United States of 
America by the Federal Reserve System 


“Whereas millions of loyal and patriotic 
American citizens supported their Govern- 
ment during World War If by buying Gov- 
ernment bonds and have continued to do so 
since the end of World War II; 

“Whereas the Federal Reserve System has 
been pursuing a policy of refusing to do its 
part in supporting the credit of the United 
States of America by buying its proper share 
of Government bonds and other Government 
securities; : 

“Whereas the credit of the United States 
of America has been impaired thereby; 

“Whereas as a consequence, Government 
securities have fallen below par and the cap- 
ital position of those with investments in 
previously issued Government securities has 
been seriously impaired; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System has made it easier for banks, insur- 
ance companies, corporations, and private in- 
vestors to obtain higher interest rates, and 
thus higher profits, on money loaned to the 
Government; 

“Whereas the increased interest rates on 
Government securities will result in vast ad- 
ditional expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment and a substantial and unnecessary in- 
crease in the national debt; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System has increased interest rates not only 
on funds borrowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but has also helped to bring about a 
dangerous rise in interest rates on funds 
borrowed by (1) farmers, (2) foreign pur- 
chasers of American agricultural products, 
(3) home builders, (4) veterans who are 
buying homes and all other home buyers, 
(5) businessmen (particularly small-busi- 
ness men), and (6) local governments for the 
construction of schools, roads, water supply 
and sewage systems, and other essential pub- 
lic facilities; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System may tend, in combination with other 
factors, to bring on a decline in business ac- 
tivity throughout the economy and to ac- 
centuate the deflationary trend in American 
agriculture; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is an ineffective and inappropriate 
substitute for soundly conceived measures 
to control the supply and use of credit and 
to maintain the value of the American 
dollar; 

“Whereas whatever flexibility is needed in 
the prices of Government bonds should take 
place above par under the alternative pol- 
icy of Federal Reserve System support of 
Government bonds at par; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System undermines the ability of the United 
States of America to meet the financial prob- 
lems that would inevitably result from a 
new international emergency; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System violates the purposes of the Congress 
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in the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is inconsistent with the maintenance 
of maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power as called for in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946; 

“Whereas a policy of supporting United 
States Government securities at par will not 
only cost the taxpayers nothing, but will 
also result in a saving to the taxpayers and 
@ profit to the Treasury: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve System 
should support the price of United States 
Government securities at par, but not ex- 
‘ceeding par, as was done before the so- 
called Treasury-Federal Reserve accord 
which was announced March 4, 1951.” 

The joint statement that was prepared 
by the sponsors and released today was as 
follows: 

“A group of Senators and Representatives 
announced their intention to introduce in 
both Houses today a resolution to help stop 
the rapid and reckless interest rate increases 
resulting from the policies of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“The resolution would require the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to support United States 
Government securities at par, thereby ena- 
bling the Government to borrow at lower 
interest rates. This in turn would permit 
low rates for farmers, businessmen, home 
buyers, local governments, and other bor- 
rowers. 

“Speaking on behalf of the group, Repre- 
sentatives WricHT PatMan, Democrat, Texas, 
and Senator JaMes E. Murray, Democrat, 
Montana, charged that in the brief 3-month 
period from December 1952, to March of this 
year, while the Government had to borrow 
large sums of money, the Federal Reserve 
System dumped about $900 million worth 
of Government securities. The Federal Re- 
serve System also refrained from buying any 
new Government securities. As a result, the 
price of long-term Government bonds has 
hit a new historic low. 

“*The refusal of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to support the credit of the United 
States,’ stated Representative Parman and 
Senator Murray, ‘would be bad enough if it 
resulted only in additional billions of dol- 
lars in Government expenditures and the 
national debt. 

“*But it has also led to a dangerous spiral 
of interest-rate increases for private bor- 
rowers. 

“First, there was an increase in the in- 
terest on support loans to farmers and on 
Export-Import Bank loans for the purchase 
abroad of American cotton. Then came an 
increase in the commercial-bank rate on 
prime-business loans. This was followed by 
a rise in rates on consumer-installment 
loans. Over the last weekend the interest 
rate on VA- and FHA-insured home mort- 
gages was boosted. All of this is happening 
at a time when there is a serious decline 
in agricultural prices and a growing danger 
that the agricultural price decline may spread 
to the rest of the economy. 

“*The adoption of our resolution will help 
protect American farmers, veterans, home 
buyers, and small-business men against the 
harmful effects of further interest-rate 
boosts and of undue tightening in the sup- 
ply of credit. The adoption of our resolu- 
tion will also provide invaluable insurance 
against the threat of future depressions, 
foreclosures, bankruptcies, and unemploy- 
ment.’ 

“In past years Representative Parman and 
Senator Murray have coauthored many im- 
portant legislative measures, including the 
Employment Act of 1946, the legislation 
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which established the Smaller War Plants 

Corporation, and other statutes protecting 

American small-business enterprise.” 

DEMOCRATS FORCED REVERSAL OF HARD-MONEY 
POLICY 

President Eisenhower recently claimed 
credit for the fact that the decline in 
business activity had leveled off. Apart 
from the fact that this year’s recession 
need not have happened at all, if the 
decline has not been too large, the credit 
for that is rightfully ours rather than 
the Republicans. 

Few would dispute that the adminis. 
tration’s policy of hard money and in- 
creased interest rates choked off the 
boom of 1953 and brought on the 1954 
recession. This policy took the form of 
refusing to support the Government bond 
market, issuing new bonds at higher in- 
terest rates and thereby depressing the 
price of outstanding Government secur. 
ities below par. This policy was carried 
out despite the vigorous protests of Dem- 
ocratic Members of Congress. Under 
this policy, the Federal Reserve sold 
Government securities instead of buying 


them to support their price. Under this © 


policy, as the President acknowledged in 
his January 1954 Economic Report, lend- 
ers became confused and did not know 
what to expect. Mortgage money to fi- 
nance new homes virtually disappeared 
from view. 

The hard-money policy was, of course, 
drastically reversed. The easing of 
credit sparked home building, which in 
turn has helped to keep the 1954 business 
recession in check. The facts about the 
reversal are not too widely known, 
Briefly, the reversal actually took place 
some time before the effects became visi- 
ble. The record will show that prior to 
May 11, 1953, the date of the resolution 
sponsored by Democratic leaders calling 
upon the Federal Reserve to resume pur- 
chases of Government securities and 
support the price of Government bonds 
at par, the Federal Reserve had been re- 
ducing its Government holdings. Imme- 
diately upon the introduction of the reso- 
lution of May 11, 1953, the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee resumed 
open market purchases. By the end of 
May 1953, Federal Reserve weekly pur- 
chases exceeded $100 million. The de- 
cline in the price of Government securi- 
ties was halted in early June 1953. Asa 
result of Democratic pressure, the mar- 
ket price of the Treasury 2's has risen 
from a low of 89 to a premium over par. 
These bonds were selling at 89.20 June 
1, 1953. The 3%’s, which have gone to 
111 in a year, provide clear evidence that 
the interest-rate policy pursued in early 
1953 was much too high. These bonds 
were selling for 98.20 June 1, 1953, and 
110.8 on June 1, 1954. A discreet in- 
vestment by one who could read the 
signs could, and many probably did, 
make 15% percent in 1 year’s time on 4 
riskless investment in these 3¥%-percent 
bonds. 

As a result of Democratic opposition to 
the hard-money policy and pressure 02 
the Federal Reserve to reverse its policy 
of abandoning support of the Govern- 
ment bond market, money and credit 
have become abundant and _ interest 
rates have declined. To the extent thst 
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1954 
this reversal has caused the economic 
decline to be checked and made the out- 
Jook seem promising to the President, 
the credit for this quite properly belongs 
to the Democrats who opposed the hard- 
money policy of the President and his 
administration and forced its abandon- 
nt. 

mecovery of the economy after the ad- 
ministration reversed its hard-money, 
high-interest policy has been greatly re- 
tarded by the lack of assurance from the 
administration that this ill-fated policy 
will not be repeated. 

May 26, 1954, Mr. William McC. Mar- 
tin, Jr. Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House as fol- 

WS: 
ae Parman. In 1952, before the end of 
the year, what were your instructions to the 
one in charge of open-market operations in 
the New York bank? What was he supposed 
to do during the month of December 1952? 

Mr. MarTIn. I have no idea offhand. We 
have a meeting of the executive committee 
every 2 weeks. There have been very few 
exceptions to that, and we change our in- 
structions every 2 weeks. 

Mr. ParMan. You change your instructions 
every 2 weeks. But generally, you were not 
puying bonds in 1952, in December, were 
you? You were not buying bonds? 

Mr. Martin. At the tail end of 1952? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. I don’t think we were. 

Mr. Parman. What were your instructions 
in 1953, in the early part of the year? Were 
your instructions to tighten up, or to loosen 
up, on money? 

Mr. Martin. In the early part of 1953, as 
you well know, our policy was one of gen- 
eral restraint. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Martin ad- 
vocates putting on the brakes and pur- 
suing a policy of general restraint in 
early 1953. This was the commence- 
ment of the hard money, high-interest 
policy. 


Mr. Parman. Why did you do that? Why 
were you putting on the brakes so? 

Mr. Martin. At that particular time? 

Mr. Parman. Yes. 

Mr. MarTIN. Because we feared, as I have 
testified repeatedly, a bubble on top of a 
boom, and we felt that the money supply 
should be permitted—— 

Mr. Parman. Well, in December 1952, you 
said the danger of inflation was over. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. PaTMaNn, you are not 
quoting me correctly. 

Mr. Parman. Well, the papers misquoted 
you, then. 

Mr. Martin. Well, the papers frequently 
misquote people. Not that I am attacking 
the papers, but——— 

Mr. PaTMaN. Well, that was verified by 
your action in February reducing the mar- 
gin requirement on stock-market transac- 
tions. If that is not in the direction of fight- 
ing deflation, I would like to know what it 
would be. 

Mr. Mart, The speech to which you re- 
fer, Mr. ParMaN, in 1952, was an address 
Which I gave to the Investment Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

oo MarTIN. Without benefit of manu- 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am Just quoting what 
od, papers said, and I haven't seen it de- 


Mr Marry. Well, I am not denying all of 


~ implications of this, but I believe that 
danger of drastic inflation was coming 
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to a halt at the end of 1952, but it would 
have been—could have been—a very serious 
matter for us if the bubble that developed, 
the resurgence of business enthusiasm, if I 
may term it such, following President Eisen- 
hower’s election, in 1952, had been permit- 
ted to run itself into a speculative fever, and 
therefore, we permitted interest rates to 
refiect the force of supply and demand. 

Mr. Parman. For how long did you do that, 
how many months? 

Mr. MarTIn. We did that roighly until the 
early part of May. 

Mr. PaTMAN. May 11? 

Mr. Martin. Well, May 6 the Open Market 
Committee had its meeting and decided that 
we would reverse ourselves. 


The about face on the hard-money 
policy was not put into effect until May 
11 when the Open Market Committee 
went into the market and bought the 
first Government securities they had 
bought in months in order to start on 
the easy-money policy. 

VETERANS HARD HIT BY HIGH-INTEREST MOVE 


I am inserting herewith most of an 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Star, May 3, 1953: 

InTEREST RaTes RaIseD ON UNITED STATES 
Homes Loans, ENDING LonG DisPuUTE 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

The Government yesterday raised interest 
rates on home loans in another move in its 
unmistakable tighter-money policy. 

The administration acted to raise interest 
rates on Government-aided housing by from 
one-quarter of 1 percent to one-half of 
1 percent. 

Climaxing a series of Treasury-sponsored 
moves supporting higher interest rates, the 
action was reported to have been decided on 
by the White House itself to settle a long- 
drawn-out controversy over whether or not 
home loan rates should be raised. 


GI MORTGAGE RATES 


Veterans’ Administration rates on GI 
mortgages were raised one-half of 1 per- 
cent across the board to bring them up from 
4 percent to 44, percent. 

Federal Housing Administration rates were 
raised one-quarter of 1 percent. Since FHA 
in the past has had a number of different 
rates, the one-quarter of 1 percent increase 
means that in the future some FHA loans 
will be at a rate of 4% percent, come at 414 
percent, and others will remain at 4 per- 
cent. 

In general, however, both FHA and GI 
rates for single-family homes, will now be 
equal at 4% percent. Previously on such 
loans, the GI rate was 4 percent and the 
FHA rate was 414. Rates for apartment con- 
struction in the future will be 414 percent. 
Rates for military, defense, and cooperative 
housing will remain at 4 percent. 

The increase will cost a veteran borrow- 
ing $10,000 on a GI mortgage an additional 
$840 over a 25-year loan period. The loss 
would be greater if interest on this amount 
were to be figured in. 


ACTION IS RELUCTANT 


Two leading housing officials said the in- 
creases were authorized reluctantly. 

Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr. 
said the action was taken “only as a last 
resort and after extended consultation with 
other Government agencies concerned with 
housing and fiscal policies.” 


Several questions occur to me in read- 
ing this article. First, why was the 
‘Treasury pressuring for higher interest 
rates on housing loans, including veter- 
ans’ loans, just a week before the Treas- 
ury evidently knew the hard-money pol- 
icy was going to be changed completely? 
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In other words, within 1 week from that 
time, the monetary policy would be eased 
and the very argument that was used to 
support a higher interest rate, May 3, 
would not be persuasive at all after the 
policy was changed. Furthermore, the 
interest rates that were put into effect, 1 
week before the hard-money policy was 
reversed have remained in effect, which 
gives a windfall to those receiving the 
increased interest rates. The rates 
that were announced on May 3, 1953, 
should have been canceled the next week 
when the monetary policy was changed. 
These rates have remained in effect and 
have not been reduced, which is very 
unfair to veterans and others who are 
required to pay these rates, which were 
based upon the continuance of the hard- 
money policy. It will be noticed that 
the article states that the increase will 
cost each veteran borrowing $10,000 on 
his GI mortgage an additional $840 over 
a 25-year loan period. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many veterans the past year have been 
required to sign up to pay $840 addi- 
tions on their $10,000 mortgages because 
of the unnecessay increase in interest 
rates. 

Commencing in March 1951, when the 
Board of Governors declared their in- 
dependence from the Executive over the 
objection of the President at that time, 
who was Mr. Truman, the Board defied 
Mr. Truman. They went ahead, al- 
though they had promised Mr. Truman, 
as President of the United States, that 
they would continue to support Govern- 
ment bonds, as they had in the past, and 
Government bonds had not up until that 
time for over 10 years been allowed to go 
below par. The Board in conference 
with the President promised to continue 
that policy, but after they got out of the 
meeting and they met. with the repre- 
sentatives of the private banks, they de- 
cided they would not go along with the 
President and they would take the sup- 
port out from under the Government 
bonds. That was March 4, 1951. 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION UNDER PRESIDENT 

TRUMAN OPPOSED CHANGING WORLD WAR II 


PATTERN OF INTEREST RATES ON THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


First. Mr. Eccles, as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, caused the first 
break in wartime rates in July 1947, by 
permitting the three-eighths percent re- 
turn on Treasury bills and the seven- 
eighths percent rate on certificates to be 
discontinued. This permitted these 
rates to go up and up, agricultural 
prices commencing to go down imme- 
diately. 

Second. President Truman evidently 
did not like this, and when the time 
came, in February 1948, Mr. Eccles was 
not reappointed Chairman of the Board, 
although Mr. Eccles claimed that the re- 
appointment had been promised him by 
President Truman. Mr. Eccles was noti- 
fied 2 months before the time for the 
appointment by Dr. Steelman that he 
would not be reappointed. Mr. Eccles’ 
friends wanted him to be vice chairman, 
but President Truman refused to appoint 
a vice chairman. Notwithstanding this, 
he remained on the Board. 
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Third. President Truman had the en- 
tire Board in his office, January 30, 1951, 
and received a promise from the Board 
in the public interest that they would 
continue to support long-term Govern- 
ment bonds at par. This, the Open 
Market Committee, which has on it five 
representatives of the private banks, re- 
fused to go along with the promise, and 
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down to 95.20 which, as bad as it was, 


permitted bonds to go down below par. 
President Truman tried everything with- 
in his power to prevent it from being 
done, but the Board went back on him, 
defied him, and did it anyway. 

From that time on, in defiance of the 
President, the price of Government bonds 
commenced to slip, and until the present 
administration came in, they had gone 


Treasury bond price movement 
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was not destructive. But then the 
present administration came in and they 
kept on going down, and they went down 
to 89. Iam referring to long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

I am inserting herewith the following 
tables showing the prices of the long. 
term 2%’s and the newly issued 31's. 


1953 1954 





— 


Bid |Change| Bid Change 





pattie IS. -| 105. —0.09 0 102.18 | +0.20 | 105.04 | —0.28 sf é 97.02 | +0.03 | 95.17] —0.03| 98.00! 41 
February -| 106. +.01 ; +.09 | 102.28 | +.10 | 105.05] +.01 . ‘ 97.00 | —.02]) 94.16] —1.01| 9.14] 414 
March 106. 0 : +.04| 103.14 | +.18 | 105.02] —.03 : ; 97.28} +.28) 93.16) —1.00| 99.31] 4p 
April : —.19 y +.08 | 103.12 | —.02 | 105.05] +.03 | 100.08] —.28| 99.10] 41.14] 92.04] —1.12| 100.18 | 1) 
May ~| 105. +. 05 ; +1.08 | 103.11 | —.01 | 105.09] +.04] 99.12] —.28] 9826] —.16] 90.20 ; 0: ; 
June -| 105. —.03 ; —1.03 | 104. 27%) +1.16%4| 104.26] —.15 | 98.17] —.27] 98.20] —.06| 92.12 ‘ 
July ~| 105. +.14 ; —.14] 105.01 | +.05%6] 105.06 | +.12] 99.23] +1.06] 98.07] —.13] 92.18 ; ; ' 
August ie -| 106. +. 22 ; —.06 | 105.31 | +.30 | 105.04] —.02| 100.16] +.25| 97.10] —.29] 92.08 ; ; 
September -| 105. —.2 ¥ —.02 | 105.21 | —.10 | 104.05] —.31| 99.17] —.31 | 95.27] —1.15] 94.28 E , 
October ~| 105. —.% " —.04 | 105. 21 0 103.15 | —.22] 99.12} —.05| 97.01 | +1.06] 95.12 ; 

Newunber usc... 3. —2.01 +. 18 | 105. 21 0 103.18 | +.03] 97.25] —1.19] 96.22] —.11] 94.18 26 ae: 
December -| 101. —2.07 +.11 | 106.00 | +.11 | 103.18] 0 96.31] —.26] 95.20] —1.02] 96.12 y a 
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1 As of Aug. 16, 1954. 


Nore.—Price range since first trade: High 109.18 on Apr. 6, 1946; low 89.30 on June 


1, 1953. 
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1 As of Aug. 16, 1954. 


Nore.—Price range since first traded: High 111.28 on 
Aug. 3, 1954; low 98.20 on June 1, 1953. 

Prices are closing bid quotations in the over-the-coun- 
ter market for the last day of the month, 

Source: Treasury Bulletin. 


CRAP GAME 


It will be observed that during elec- 
tion years, 1948, 1950, and 1952, the 
market was more stable than during the 
off years, 1947, 1949, 1951, and 1953. I 
repeat my charge that the Government 
bond market is being used as a crap 
game. Investors who can read the signs 
or should happen to be in the “know” 
can clear big profits quickly through 
such manipulations. 

Recently the rate paid by the banks— 
most of them sold to New York City 
banks—for United States bills has been 
increasing each week. Why is that, 
when the money supply is so plentiful? 
The law of supply and demand is cer- 
tainly not working. I hope it is not a 
forerunner to another hard-money high- 
interest policy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man will recall at that time I introduced 
a resolution providing that all Govern- 
ment bonds should be acceptable at par 
in payment of income taxes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir; that is a fine 
thing. They should be acceptable at par 
and accrued interest. That is a good 
bill and I hope the gentleman pursues it, 
It is a good way to force the Open Mar- 
ket Committee to support the market and 
confine all the crap-shooting in the Gov- 
ernment bond market to be above par. 

May 4, 1953, I made the following 
statement on high interest: 

What Hicu Inrerest Is DomInG TO THE PEOPLE 

It is causing the Federal Government, 
States, counties, cities, to pay more interest 
for increases in budgets which also increases 
taxes. It causes all public utilities—including 
electricity, gas, water, telephone, transpor- 
tation—to pay more interest, which causes 
an increase of rates. In the end, the landlord 
having to pay all these increases, must have 
an increase in rents. The wage earner is put 
in a squeeze, having to spend so much of his 
income for rent increases caused by interest 
increases. The same thing applies to the 
farmer. The result is purchasing power of 
both farmer and wage earner is reduced, 
which retards the economy and will eventu- 
ally lead to a depression. The result of 
interest increases is low wages and lower 
farm prices which are the makings of a real 
depression. 


Remember these are Government 
bonds that went down. Any bank can 
buy these bonds and if they want to bor- 
row money on them they get 100 cents 
on the dollar, new money, on these 89- 
cent bonds. They are worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. Yet the Government’s 
Immoney masters—the Open Market Com- 


mittee of the Federal Reserve System—. 


allowed these bonds to go down to 89 
cents on the dollar. But when they 
found out they had made this terrible 
mistake—we Democrats showed it in this 


ean of closing bid and ask quotations until April 1953, Be 


ginning April 1953, prices are closing bid quotations in the over-the- 
for the last day of the month, —— 


resolution that was introduced—they 
took an about-face and bonds began to 
goup. As the price of bonds goes up the 
interest rates go down. They are now 
over 100. If the hard-money policy had 
continued, we would have been in a seri- 
ous depression in a short time. We were 
in a recession on May 11, 1953. 


MUST WATCH GOVERNMENT BONDS 


I took this time to ask the Members 
to keep in mind the fact that these bonds 
must at all times remain above par. We 
must be on the alert to do what is nec- 
essary to bring to the attention of the 
authorities the fact that they must not 
permit these bonds to go below 100 cents 
on the dollar again. It is a terrible thing. 
It is ruinous to the country. It is ruinous 
to the economy. Ordinarily it would not 
be necessary to call it to their attention, 


because we have seen the destruction it. 


would cause. But we are told that this 
retreat—and it is a retreat—is a tempo- 
rary retreat, and they are going back. 
I am inserting in my remarks state- 
ments from Secretary Snyder and Chair- 
man Spence of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and the assistant 
chairman of that committee, Mr. Brown, 
about why Government bonds should be 
supported at par. 

I am also inserting excerpts from the 
testimony before a Senate committee, 
when Mr. McCabe, former Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, was being inter- 
rogated on the question of his confirma- 
tion for the post, in which he said that 
bonds should continue to be supported 
at par. 

I am going to insert in the Recor) 
statements from other people like Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, who was Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board longer than any 
other person, living or dead. He said 
they should always be supported at par. 
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In addition to that, I am inserting a 
statement from other prominent people, 
showing the importance of supporting 
these bonds at par. Notwithstanding 
this overwhelming testimony, convinc- 
ing testimony that bonds should be sup- 
ported at par, the Board of Governors, 
through the Open Market Committee, 
permitted them to go below par. I hope 


it is never done again. 
SUPPORT GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES: SECRETARY 
SNYDER AND CONGRESSMEN SPENCE AND 


BROWN 

Inflation control hearing before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Senate Joint Resolution 157, July 


and August 1948, page 252: 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Snyder, when we had 2%- 

rcent bonds the debt of the Nation was $21 
billion to $23 billion. When these bonds 
went to 80 percent, where do you think 
these 214-percent bonds, which are taxable 
as against the others which were nontaxable, 
if not supported by the Federal Reserve, 
would go to now when the national debt is 
$250 billion? 

Secretary SNYDER. I would be greatly con- 
cerned as to what would happen if we just 
turned loose the support of the bond market. 

Mr. SPENCE. Does the support of the bond 
market not have a psychological effect upon 
the holders of the bond very similar to the 
effect of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration on depositors in banks? It gives 
them a confidence which makes them retain 
their bonds. Otherwise they would prob- 
ably put them on the market, and nobody 
can tell how low they would go; is that not 
true? 

Secretary Snyper. I think that is true; 
yes, sir. There would be constant doubt as 
to just what the level would be. 

Mr. Spence. How essential is it to main- 
taining the credit of the Government? 

Secretary SNYDER. From my point of view 
it is the most essential thing to do right now, 
to maintain confidence in the Government’s 
monetary operations. 


Mr. Spence. If that confidence were de- 


stroyed the inflationary conditions would - 


certainly be very much worse and one can 
hardly foresee what would happen. I think 
that is the very basis of the whole thing. 
Whether the support of the bond market is 
inflationary or not, it must be continued. 

Mr. Brown. I think by all means we should 
hold these bonds at par. Any suggestion 
you have to make to this committee in order 
to help you do that I think this committee 
would like to have, because I think that is 
the most important thing. We should hold 
these bonds at least at par. I think you are 
doing a good job on this line. 


CHAIRMAN M’CABE FOR SUPPORTING GOVERNMENT 
BOND PRICES 


Excerpts from confirmation of Thomas 
B. McCabe hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, 80th Congress, 2d session, 
March 3, 1948—pages 156-157: 

Mr. McCasg. I would like to say that Iam 
thoroughly in accord with the current pro- 
gram of the Federal Reserve in supporting 
the Government bond program. 

The Cuamman (Senator Tobey). I take it 
that events indicate what is in my own mind; 
that you feel the bonds should be maintained 
at par for an indefinite period. 

Mr. McCase. Well, the support program, as 
you know, follows a pattern on the Govern- 
ment bonds, and my own feeling is that that 
Pattern, certainly as far as I can ascertain 

y, is a right one, 

The CHamMAN. You approve proce- 

a the Federal Reserve coneens gh 


tT, when it the 
it easaan Price down to make 
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Mr. McCasg. I thought that was a very 
constructive move. : 
. > ss + o 

The CHARMAN. Then it comes down to this 
question: I think we are in accord with the 
theory that we should maintain a uniform 
pattern, and that we should maintain these 
at par for an indefinite period; the alterna- 
tive being, if we reduced the price of the 
bonds, the evil that would ensue at once in 
the ruining of so many of our savings insti« 
tutions that.are loaded to the muzzle with 
Government bonds. How do you feel about 
that situation? 


ETHICAL DUTY TO BOND PURCHASERS 


Mr. McCase. Well, in the general support 
program, I feel this: There are three para- 
mount considerations. 

First, there is the refunding, or refinanc- 
ing, problem of the Treasury. 

The second is that I feel we have an ethical 
responsibility to the people who have pur- 
chased Government bonds. Our present Fed- 
eral debt is a very large one. In fact, it is 
one and one-half times all the rest of the 
debt of the United States put together; the 
total, that is, of private and corporate debt 
of all kinds. 

And the third consideration, I think, is 
that it is very helpful to commerce and in- 
dustry and agriculture to know that there is 
a reasonable range in interest rates, and they 
can reasonably count on that in refinancing 
of businesses, business enterprises generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would share my ap- 
prehension, would you, to be perfectly frank, 
as to the danger of price decline below par, 
and the consequent effect upon savings in- 
stitutions in the country? 

Mr. McCase. Well, when you talk about 
the absolute support price, I think, sir, that 
that has to be reviewed from time to time 
to ascertain what that level should be. 

My own feeling is that I am in full support 
of the action that has been taken to date 
in supporting the program. 

The CHarrMan. And as you look ahead, you 
have nothing in the back of your mind that 
would lend you at this time to a mental 
commitment, or reservation, that would hap- 
pen in the future, as far ns you can see: 
that reduction below par? 

Mr. McCase. In the “foreseeable future”— 
I think those are the words. 


Page 172: 

Senator Fuupricur. The fact is that the 
necessity for supporting Government bond 
prices, which everyone seems to agree on, 
has almost nullified the principal owner to 
control credit. { 

Mr. McCase. It has been a very strong 
factor. 

Senator Fu.sricut. That was the main 
tool, and it is practically nullified by these 
conditions. 

Mr. McCase. To my mind that must be 
done, 


FEDERAL RESERVE MADE PUBLIC COMMITMENT TO 
SUPPORT PRICE OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


McCabe, testifying before the Banking 
and Currency Committee on supporting 
Government bonds at par, stated on Au- 
gust 2, 1948—page 89, hearings, on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 157: 

It is my view that the System is obligated 
to maintain a market for Government se- 
curities and to insure orderly conditions in 
that market * * * because of the wide- 
spread repercussions that would issue 
throughout the economy if the vast holdings 
of the public debt were felt to be of unstable 
value. 


Page 88: 

In order to keep the prices of Government 
securities from declining, the Federal Re- 
serve System has continued to carry out its 
wartime responsibility of supporting the 
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market by buying at relatively stable prices 
securities offered for sale and not purchased 
by others. 


Mr. McCabe testified as follows—page 
95: 


As you know, the System has made a pub- 
lic commitment to support the 2%4-percent 
yield level on long-term Government bonds 
for the foreseeable future. I gave my rea- 
sons for subscribing to that commitment 
when my confirmation was under consider- 
ation by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Although that commitment 
substantially limits our freedom of action, 
I believe there is a better way to operate 
against credit expansion than now to aban- 
don that commitment. 


It will be noticed that Mr. McCabe 
says there is a better way to prevent in- 
flation than to abandon support of Gov- 
ernment bonds at par. 


Page 101, McCabe stated: 

I have a very strong conviction that it is 
vitally necessary to support the 24 percent 
bonds. 


This was in answer to a question of 
Chairman WoLcorrT, in which he asked: 
Do you think that we have to continue 
to support Government bond prices at par? 


Mr. McCabe further stated—page 101: 

The thing that we have to consider is 
the colossal magnitude of this debt—$250 
billion. It is 1% times all the rest of the 
debt in the United States put together. 


Further—page 101—he says: 

If we directly stabilize a portion of this debt 
so that it cannot be monetized, that is the 
answer. 


In other words, Mr. McCabe says it is 
not necessary to take the peg from under 
the support prices—that a portion of 
the debt can be sterilized and that will 
be the answer. 


FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN SAYS BONDS SHOULD 
BE SUPPORTED UNTIL CONGRESS SAYS OTHER- 
WISE 


Page 108 of the same hearings, the 
chairman asked, and Mr. McCabe an- 
swered as follows: . 

The CHammMan. Well, there have been or- 
thodox ways of controlling it heretofore. 
Ever since 1914 we have controlled the 
volume of credit by the manipulation of re- 
serve requirements and rediscount rates. I 
do not know why we have to supplement 
those with consumer credit controls at the 
present time, any more than we did before. 

Mr. McCase. I say to you, sir, if it is the 
wisdom of this Congress that the Federal 
Reserve Board should not support the Gov- 
ernment bond market, then I think Con- 
gress should so direct the Federal Reserve. 


Page 135, I stated: 

Mr. Patman. I thoroughly agree with you. 
That is the reason I voted against the tax- 
reduction bill. I wanted to keep that money 
in the Treasury and pay it on the national 
debt. 


Page 171, Marriner S. Eccles, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, stated on 
August 3, 1948, in referring to the 
Board of Governors: 

The chairman is the liaison and of neces- 
sity the administration must have a liaison 
with such an organization as the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Of course, the President appoints all 
the members of the Board, and he desig- 
nates who shall be Chairman and who 
shall be Vice Chairman. 
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Page 180, Mr. Eccles admitted that the 
Federal Reserve Banks raised the re- 
serve requirements 100 percent in 1 year. 
The raises commenced just before the 
payment to the soldiers on June 15, 1936. 
It was the first time in 20 years reserve 
requirements had been raised. 

Mr. Eccles stated—page 182—as fol- 


lows: 

I feel—and I know the Federal Reserve 
people as a whole feel—that we must, so far 
as we can see it at the present time, and I 
can give you reasons, if you want them, con- 
tinue to support the 242 percent rate. 


Page 182: 

Mr. PatmaNn. The only reason is that it 
would break every bank in the country if 
the bonds went much below par, is it not? 

Mr. Eccies. Well, I do not think it would do 
that. 

Mr. PaTMan. It would be possible, however? 

Mr. Eccuss. If they had to sell the bonds 
while they were down, it would certainly 
impair some of them. But I will mention 
it in just a minute, if I can, Mr. Congress- 
man, but to try to peg the short-term rate, 
and hold that down below the point at which 
it would rormally go in a free market in 
relationship to the 244-percent rate does not 
to my way of thinking make very much sense 
in the present situation. I would certainly 
feel that if Congress should give to the 
Board the authority to increase the reserve 
requirements, as has been proposed by Chair- 
man McCabe when he appeared before this 
committee yesterday, that they would also 
favor, as the Federal Reserve does, and I 
would also hope that the Treasury would 
favor, permitting the adjustment in the 
short-term rate to a market rate. Then we 
would let the discount rate go up. 

Now, there may be some people who think 
that that would create such uncertainty that 
that will tend to slow up borrowing. I do 
not think any such thing. I think that the 
raising of the short-term rate is minor in- 
sofar as its monetary effect is concerned, but 
it is an important part of the overall credit- 
control mechanism, and I feel that it would 
not be logical or sensible to increase the 
reserve requirements of all banks and keep 
the discount rate down to 1%, which would 
have to be done, and force the short-term 
rate and continue to hold the short-term 
rate down to 1%. 


Now, aside from its monetary and credit 
effect, there is a serious question of bank 
earnings. Especially is that true of the 
banks in the central Reserve cities and in 
the Reserve cities. I do not say that that 
is major, but it is certainly a factor, because 
all of the commercial paper and business 
rates are related to that short-term rate. 

Their costs have gone up, just like other 
costs, due to the inflation, very rapidly, and 
their earnings have dropped very, very fast 
during the past year. To increase the re- 
serve requirements by 10 percent, which 
would force them to dispose of 10 percent 
of their earning assets—their bonds, would 
affect their earnings quite seriously, and that 
really is where some of your formidable ob- 
jections to this bill come in. I feel that as a 
part of this control, if it is going to be made 
effective, the short-term rate should be per- 
mitted to rise. Failing to permit it to rise, 
and increasing the reserve requirements and 
diminishing their reserve assets would put 
the banks under pressure to go out and seek 
loans at as high rates as they were able to 
find, maybe longer-term loans, even though 
it did impair some of their liquidity. We 
feel that if you should increase this reserve 
requirement, take away from them that 
much of their earning assets, that that 
should be partly overcome by permitting the 
short-term rate to rise. We would not force 
it up. It will automatically rise. It cannot 


60 very high if you support the 244-percent 
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rate. It is not going to create very much un- 
certainty, so long as you hold the 21,-percent 
rate, because the range with which the short- 
term rate can rise would be within its present 
1% and I would say possibly 1% percent. 
That in itself is not a very great rise. 

So I do not agree with those who say that 
is all that is necessary, because it creates so 
much uncertainty. It cannot create uncer- 
tainty so long as you hold the 244-percent 
rate. But if that rate rises, our discount 
rate rises, in the trend of a credit tightening, 
and that, in turn, will reflect itself on all 
other loans and investments. If your dollar 
is diminishing in price, then, certainly the 
cost of interest should go up some. The 
owner of money, the savers, the insurance 
people, and the investors generally certainly 
should not be the only ones to suffer to the 
extent that they have suffered, by holding 
down the interest rate beyond what seems 
to be necessary. 

Now, getting to the 214-percent rate, pev- 
ple say, “Well, why do you not let the 2,- 
percent rate go up, so that it will reflect the 
demand for savings and for investment, so 
that more people will save and not spend 
so much? If you let the rate go up, it would 
be a very important anti-inflationary factor.” 

Well, to let the 2'4-percent rate go up 
raises some very, very serious problems, and 
these are some of the problems that it 
raises: 

In the first place, it would unstabilize the 
entire Government bond marke’, and when 
the public debt represents 60 percent of the 
entire debt, you are not playing with any 
small and minor item. ‘You are playing with 
$250 billion of a total debt structure of 
around $400 billion. That is not the tail 
of the dog. That is the dog. If you are 
going to have stabilization in the Govern- 
ment market, you cannot have the public in 
a position of complete uncertainty as to how 
far the price of securities—Government 
bonds, and, of course other bonds and mort- 
gages—would refiect the price—muunicipals; 
they would all reflect the price of a drop— 
the uncertainty as to what the market value 
of their assets as well as what the cost of 
interest was going to be. That is especially 
true for the reason that the Government has 
falling due in the next 12 months $49 billion 
of debt—$49 billion in 12 months. Another 
$46 billion within the next 5 years. There 
is close to a hundred billion dollars in 5 
years, with $49 billion in 1 year. 

The job of refunding that much debt is no 
simple and easy task in a market that is un- 
supported and unsecured and unstable. 
How do you price the issues each week and 
each month that you have to offer to the 
public? Who is going to buy the issues, 
and at what price, when they do not know 
what the price may be after they have 
bought them? How can you finance long- 
term or short-term municipals, and corpo- 
rate and other securities that are falling due 
every day and every week, and when new 
money is being raised, when there is no basis 
upon which to price them? 


ALL FAVOR HOLDING LONG-TERM RATE 


Mr. Eccles stated further—page 185: 

Now, it is true, I suppose, that legally the 
Open Market Committee could say to the 
Treasury, “You must price your securities at 
such and such a price. We will not support 
the market at the prices that have been out- 
standing.” But, as I brought forth before 
this committee, the Open Market Committee 
and the Federal Reserve Board are in favor, 
with the Treasury—and I think with the 
great majority of bankers and the public 
generally—of holding the long-term rate. 


Page 196, Mr. Eccles replied, in an- 
swer to the question of Mr. SPENCE, 
“What was the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States at the time the bonds 
went to 82?” 
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Something around 24 to 25 billion dollars 
I might ask this question: If Governmen 
bonds, totally tax exempt, yielding a rate 
of 4% percent, without any support by the 
Federal Reserve System, could go to 82 or 
83, then when our national debt was 995 
billion only, the query is, where would 
2% percent fully taxed bond, taxable bong 
go, if the Federal Reserve withdrew from 
its support, when there was a debt of 9259 
billion? 


In a colloquy between Mr. Mutter ang 
Mr. Eccles, the following—pages 215. 
216: 


Mr. Mutter. I think you might have made 
some comment about what would happen to 
the E, F, and G bonds if Government sup- 
port of the bond market were withdrawn. 

Mr. Eccies, Well, I am glad you mentioned 
that, because we do have a demand liability 
in the form of E, F, and G bonds of some. 
thing like $53 billion. Certainly any sale 
of E, F, and G bonds would stop while the 
long-term interest rate was unsettled and 
uncertain, and there might be a large cash. 
ing in of those securities, because if the in- 
terest rate on market securities should go up, 
which it would if the prices go down, there 
would be no reason why holders of E, F, and 
G bonds would not want to either shift to 
the market bonds—which, of course, in it- 
self, might stabilize the price, except that 
the Government would have to borrow money 
to pay off the E, F, and G bonds, in some 
form—but the holders of E, F, and G bonds 
might very well cash in their securities and 
hold idle cash waiting to see what to do with 
that money, or they might cash in the bonds 
and try to spend the money for an auto- 
mobile or for stocks or any number of things. 
It would be most unfortunate if the holders 
of those large savings bonds should start 
cashing them in on a large scale, which 
could very well eventuate if you withdrew 
support from the long-term market bonds, 

I am glad you reminded me of that, be- 
cause that is just another argument sup- 
porting the arguments that I have already 
made for maintaining the present rate of 2'4 
percent on long-term Government bonds. 


SECRETARY SNYDER SUGGESTS CONGRESS SHOULD 
DIRECT IF SUPPORTS ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 
TO BE REMOVED 


On page 233, Secretary Snyder an- 
swered a question, “If it is necessary to 
support the long-term rate, we have 
adopted a policy of that sort, yes.” Page 
248, Secretary Snyder stated: 

If the Congress wants to direct us to re- 
move our support prices from the bonds, it 
is within their scope to do it. 


On page 249, Secretary Snyder and Mr. 
Smith: 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Snyder, the question was 
asked you of Mr. Monroney, if you would let 
bond prices drop, whether that would not be 
inflationary. You answered the question by 
saying it would be disastrous. Would you 
answer the question directly, whether that 
would be inflationary or deflationary? 

Secretary SnypEr. Well, there is no ques: 
tion but what it could be inflationary. 

Mr. SmirH. Would be which? 

Secretary Snyper. The immediate step 
might be inflationary but the end result 
would be a disastrous deflation. 

Mr. SmrrH. Why do you say the immediate 
effect would be inflation? 

Secretary Snyper. It would build up prices 
in other fields. 

Mr. SmrrH. Well, explain that. 

Secretary SwrpeR. Well, the people would 
liberate their money from Government bonds. 
If they take their money out of Government 
bonds and put it in other things, they would 
be building up prices of other things. 

Mr. Smrrn. But generally there would be & 
drop; is that not true? 
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retary SNYDER. Over the long range 
ae ns be a disastrous drop; yes, sir. 
We are just as interested, Congressman, in 
avoiding a disastrous deflation as we are in 
not creating inflation. We have the double 
problem always before us. It is not a clear- 
cut problem. Right now the inflationary 
pressures are greater so we are having to 
address ourselves to that angle. At the same 
time we have to bear in mind the effect that 
deflation would have, or what deflation could 


do to us. 
pROMISE TO PURCHASERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Page 258, while Secretary Snyder was a 
witness, I stated: 

Mr. ParMan. I am sorry; I was not here. 
The reason I am asking you the question is 
that I know there is a lot of sentiment in this 
Congress to do away with support prices on 
Government bonds and to let them seek 
their level. I think it would be one of the 
most disastrous things which could possibly 
face our country—for the same reason that 
we had such a condition after the other war, 
when bonds went down to 75 cents, as you 
well recall. 

This time it was contemplated that we 
would not permit bonds to go down. I know 
when the Ways and Means Committee was 
considering war financing, before the war, 
I appeared before the committee in support 
of a program that would prevent that very 
thing, and I was assured by the members of 
the committee that that committee—the 
Ways and Means Committee—would do 
everything within their power to prevent 
that disaster occurring again. 

It was going to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment always to keep those bonds above par, 
and to assure the people that they would be 
above par—and so far they have done that. 

Now, if we go back on that—-what we might 
call an implied promise and a recognized 
promise by congressional leaders of that 
time—after people bought bonds on the 
strength of that fact, and if the word were 
to get out that support prices are likely to 
be done away with, I do not know what might 
happen in this country, because the people 
would begin to run to the banks, run to the 
Treasury, and they would begin to cash their 
bonds. 

I can see in that one of the most disastrous 
things, or possibly the most disastrous thing, 
that is proposed in this whole program. 


CRIMES OF 1920’S TO BE PREVENTED 


Hearing on the debt limit of the United 
States, H. R. 1470, January and February 
1943, commencing at page 10, I stated as 
a witness before the Committee on Ways 
and Means: ‘ 

The CHairMAN. Suppose the Federal Re- 
serve banks balk? 

Mr. Parman. They can’t balk. They are 
an agency of the Congress. They have to 
do what Congress says. 

The CuHairnMan. These bonds can’t all be 
held by the Federal Reserve banks; they have 
to be scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Parman. I am afraid we are talkng 
about different things. I am afraid you are 
talkng about the usual industrial or com- 
mercial transaction, and I am talking about 
the Government finances. 

The CHarrMaNn, I beg your pardon. I am 
sorry; I ddn’t follow you. 

Mr. Disney. As I understand it, these 
banks are heavily loaded with Government 
bonds, so heavily loaded that a sharp de- 
crease in the value of Government bonds 
would wipe out their capital stock. 

Mr. Parman. Two or three points decrease 
Would wipe out their capital stock, but there 
is no danger of that. 

. DisNey. Suppose there was a de- 
crease in the value of ll a nl 
that would have a tendency to wipe out a 
Part of the capital stock of the banks, or 
‘ome of them, and if anly sizable number of 
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them should get in that position, they would 
be liable to be in trouble and go broke and 
take the rest of the banks with them. How 
could we prevent that? 

Mr. Patman. That is already provided for, 
Mr. Disney. The open market committee, 
which, by the way, has been moved from 
Washington to New York, has already ar- 
ranged that any bank in dstress can get a 
hundred cents on the dollar on its bonds any 
time. There is where the Government's 
credit comes into play again. They just issue 
more Federal Reserve notes to buy those 
bonds, and they are not going to let the 
banks suffer. They have already told them 
they will not let them suffer. There is no 
danger of that at all. 

Mr. Disney. No danger of Government 
bonds—— : 

Mr. PaTMAN. Declining; absolutely not. It 
is, in effect, guaranteed by the United States, 
and there is no danger in the world. In fact, 
I think it is a good thing, although it is the 
Government’s credit being used again, free. 
It is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Knutson. Right at that point, why did 
Government bonds drop to 82, along in the 
fall of 1921? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Because of a situation you 
gentlemen had vision enough to guard 
against when this war started. In 1914, 
when the war started in Europe, and in 1917, 
when we became engaged in the war, we did 
not make any provision to protect the people 
who bought United States Government 
bonds. They had to sell them in the open 
market. Consequently, when the war was 
over, and everyone wanted to sell their 
bonds, naturally the market went down and 
down, and some of them sold as low as 75 
cents on the dollar. It was the crime of the 
age to permit that to be done. Men in the 
armed services had paid for their bonds a few 
dollars a month over a period of time. And 
when they came out of the service they saw 
these bond manipulators force the price 
down to 75. It was absolutely acrime. But 
you gentlemen provided—and if you will re- 
member, I appeared before this committee 
in connection with that and invited your 
attention to it, and asked you, for God’s 
sake, to prevent any such thing happening in 
the future. Not necessarily because of my 
testimony did you do it, but you provided, 
anyway, that now they can get their money 
100 cents on the dollar, and the people of 
this Nation should appreciate what this com- 
mittee dic to initiate that type of legisla- 
tion which will protect them against that 
awful crime that happened after the other 
war. 


Page 15: 
FEDERAL RESERVE CREATES MONEY 


Mr. Parman. Let me read a little more of 
the testimony of Mr. Eccles, in answer to 
questions asked him by Mr. Dewey. I have 
had an awful time getting these things, Mr. 
Chairman. The witnesses have shown irri- 
tation, sometimes, in being compelled to an- 
swer questions, but over a period of years I 
have gotten the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Bell, and Mr. Eccles and other high officials 
of the Government to prove every statement 
that I make concerning this. I mean not my 
own opinions or conclusions, but statements 
of fact. I have other testimony to prove it. 
Let me read Mr. Eccles’ testimony when he 


“Mr. Eccies. No; the Federal Reserve would 
buy in the open market. If the Federal Re- 
serve then bought a billion dollars of securi- 
ties in the open market that would be new 
Treasury issues. The banks would still hold 
them, and the Federal Reserve would put 
into the banks another billion of excess 
reserves. If they used that billion they could 
buy 5 billion more of Governments, and you 
could keep the price up. For every billion 
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of the Federal Reserve banks , ut in the open 
market operations, the private banks could 
buy 5 million. 

“Mr. Dewey. That comes pretty close to 
some other ideas I have heard. 

“Mr. Eccies. I mean they could buy 10 bil- 
lion. I mean the Federal Reserve when it 
carries out an open market operation, that is, 
if it purchases Government securities in the 
epen market, it puts new money into the 
banks which creates idle deposits. 

“Mr. Dewey. There are no excess reserves 
to use for this purpose. 

“Mr. Ecctes. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
System buys Government securities in the 
open market or buys them direct from the 
Treasury, either one, that is what it does 

“Mr. Dewey. What are you going to use to 
buy them with? 

“Mr. Ecciss. What is who going to use? 

“Mr. Dewey. The Federal Reserve to make 
these purchases? 

“Mr. Eccies. What do they always use? 

“Mr. Dewey. You are going to create 
credit? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is all we have ever done. 
That is the way the Federal Reserve System 
operates. The Federal Reserve System cre- 
ates money. It is a bank of issue.” 


Page 18: 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS PROVIDE MONEY FOR 
COMMERCIAL BANES 


Mr. Eccles testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee June 17, 1942, on a bill 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act. His tes- 
timony which appears at page 15 of the hear- 
ings discloses that commercial banks can 
buy all the bonds they desire to buy and if 
they are called on for money to pay their 
depositors the nearest Federal Reserve bank 
can always furnish them the money they 
need: His testimony is as follows: 

“Mr. Parman. Is it not a fact that you did 
send out letters to the banks which made 
the statement that the Federal open market 
committee was ready to buy all the bonds at 

? 
PM. Eccies. No, sir; not buy, but we adopt- 
ed a policy, each bank did, that would loan 
par*on them. : 

“Mr. PatmsaNn. That would loan par on 
Government secu: ities? 

“Mr. Eccuies. Yes. 

“Mr. PatMan. Do you. charge the interest 
rate that is effective in that particular Fed- 
eral Reserve district? 

“Mr. Eccies. One percent. 

“Mr. Parman. One percent? 

“Mr. Eccies. Yes. 

“Mr. Parman. Have you ever told all the 
banks that you stand ready to make loans 
at par at a 1-percent interest rate? 

“Mr. Eccies. Each Federal Reserve bank 
has done that.” 


Page 20: 

FEDERAL RESERVE USES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(CURRENCY) TO BUY GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
INTEREST BEARING-——-KEEP BONDS AND DRAW 
THE INTEREST 


On the same day Mr. Eccles testified, at 
page 25 of the hearings: 
- “Mr. Patman. Mr. Eccles, the day before 
yesterday, I had gotten down to the point 
where, if we needed more money, one way to 
give the banks extra reserves to purchase 
Government bonds would be for the Open 
Market Committee to buy Government bonds 
in the open market, and I suggested if you 
bought for the Federal Reserve bank one 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds, that would 
automatically create a billion dollars of re- 
serves in the banks, and, after the reserves 
had been reduced to 50 percent, the maxi- 
mum that would enable the banks to pur- 
chase $50,000,000,000 worth of bonds. Now, 
let us assume that has happened—— 

“Mr. Eccies. $10,000,000,000 worth by the 
purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
in the market? 
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“Mr. Parman. I got the two mixed up. 
The purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds in the market, after the excess reserves 
had been reduced, will enable the banks to 
buy ten billion? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. Where the fifty billion came 
in was if you would automatically reduce the 
reserves now, which you have a right to do, 
that would give them $5,000,000,000 of excess 
reserves, which they could use to purchase 
$50,000,000,000 worth of bonds. 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Patman. Now let us assume that we 
not increase the reserves in the banks, and 
you go into the market and buy a billion 
dollars worth of bonds; you buy them with 
Federal Reserve money, do you not? 

“Mr. Ecctes. Well, we buy them with Fed- 
eral Reserve credit. 

“Mr. Patman. I know; but suppose the 
banks call for the money, you issue Federal 
Reserve notes, do you not? 

“Mr. Eccies. What we do, if we purchase 
Government securities in the market, is, we 
credit the account of the bank that turns 
them in. They usually come through the 
banks. 

“Mr. Parman. That ts right. 

“Mr. Eccies. Even though they may be 
individuals who are selling the securities; 
and we debit the bond purchase account, 
showing that the Federal Reserve has a lia- 
bility to the banks to the extent of $1,000,- 
000,000, which represents their reserves on 
the one hand, and that they own $1,000,000,- 
000 of bonds in what we call the portfolio, on 
the other hand. 

“Mr. Patman. I know in practice that is 
exactly the way it is done, Mr. Eccles, but 
suppose the banks want the billion dollars 
in currency, you would pay it in Federal 
Reserve notes, would you not? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. Those Federal Reserve notes, 
as we have often discussed, are obligations of 
the United States Government? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. Then you use those Govern- 
ment obligations to buy interest-bearing 
Government obligations and you place them 
with the Federal Reserve banks—12 of them? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. And they would continue to 
receive interest on those Government obliga- 
tions as long as they were outstanding? 


“Mr. Eccies. That is right.” 


Page 21: 

On June 17, before the same committee, at 
page 21 of the hearings on the bill to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act, Mr. Eccles testified: 

“Mr. Eccies. No; the Federal Reserve would 
buy in the open market. If the Federal Re- 
serve then bought a billion dollars of securi- 
ties in the open market that would be new 
Treasury issues. The banks would still hold 
them, and the Federal Reserve wculd put into 
the banks another billion of excess reserves. 
If they used that billion they could buy five 
billion more of Governments, and you could 
keep the price up. For every billion of the 
Federal Reserve banks put in the open mar- 


ket operations, the private banks could buy 
five billion.” 


Page 22: 


AMOUNT OF MONEY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
, COULD ISSUE 


When Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, Director of 
. Research and Statistics for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
testified before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House on October 1, on 
the price-control bill, the following ques- 
tions were asked and the following answers 
given, page 1538, volume 2, of the hearings. 
pS GOLDENWEIsER. The total reserves of 
Federal Reserve are about 20 
not 23 billion. — 
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“Mr. PatmMan. I am talking about the total 
gold supply that is either owned by the 
United States Government or claimed by the 
Federal Reserve banks through the—— 

“Mr. GOLDENWEISER. The amount of the 
stabilization fund is not available to the 
Federal Reserve. 

“Mr. Patman. No; but I am presuming 
that it will be available. That will be 23 
billions? 

“Dr. GOLDENWETSER. All right. 

“Mr. PatMan. That leaves 16 billions un- 
attached? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. Yes. 

“Mr. Parman. How much bonds could the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee 
buy in the United States, Government 
bonds, based upon that? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. It depends on how 
much of it will be in deposits and how much 
in notes. But, roughly speaking, about 
three to three and a half times. 

“Mr. PaTMAN. Three and a half times? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. No; not three and a 
half times. From two and a half to three 
times. 

“Mr. Patman. That would be about $40 
billion? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEIsER. That is right. 

“Mr. PatmMan. When that money is paid 
out, suppose they pay it to the commercial 
banks, they could expand about five to seven 
times to one on that, couldn't they? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. If they paid that 
much assessment? 

“Mr. PaTman. Yes; they would have the 
power to under the existing law? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEIsER. That is right. 

“Mr. PatmMan. That means that, say, an 
average of six times—that is about right 
now, isn’t it—about six? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. Approximately. 

“Mr. Parman. That means that they could 
inflate about $240 billion more? ~- 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. That is right.” 

It will be noted that the Federal Reserve 
banks and the commercial banks could ex- 
pand their deposits sufficiently to purchase 
$240 billion worth of Government bonds 
at the time Dr. Goldenweiser testified. When 
the reserves are reduced to the limit that 
they can be reduced, these banks may pur- 
chase as much as $480 billion of Govern- 
ment bonds without having any more cap- 
ital stock or assets than they now have fx- 
cept, of course, as Mr. Eccles always adds, 
that they will have the Government bonds. 


Page 3, how money is created by 
privately owned banking system: 

During the first week in December, Gov. 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, stated in a letter to all 
banks: 

“Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks.” 


Page 10-11: 
LEON HENDERSON’S TESTIMONY ON NO DEBTS, 
NO MONEY 


In the hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the price- 
control bill, the following questions were 
asked by me and the following answers given 
by Mr. Leon Henderson (pp. 981-982) : 

“Mr. Patman. * * * You stated yesterday 
that everybody should take advantage of 
this period of rising prices to pay their debts. 
You really don’t believe everybody should 
pay their debts, do you? If you mean that, 
what we do for money, since our money is 
based on debt? 

“Mr. Henperson. I have been through 
that, the same as you have, and I don’t be- 
Meve our economy would come to a halt if 
people paid their debts. 

“Mr. PatTman. If everybody paid their 
debts? 
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“Mr. Henperson. If you are going to say 
that I have discounted the trade acceptances 
which the Federal Reserve has created by g 
couple of bookkeepers, that is not the cop. 
notation debt has for me. 

“Mr. Patman. You had in mind individua 
debts, personal debts? 

“Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. 

“Mr. Patman. And if the policy is goog 
for individuals, why isn’t it good for cor. 
porations? 

“Mr. HENDERSON. I think it is. 

“Mr. PaTMAN. All right. If everybody paiq 
their debts, where would you get money to 
carry on business? 

“Mr. HENDERSON. You would get into debt 
and come out again. I assume the healthy 
process of credit is that you do liquidate 
debt as you do the trade acceptances.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henderson’s very clever 
reply was, in effect, that it is all right to pay 
the debts, but you should get right back 
into debt again in order for the country to 
have this circulating medium. 

NO DEBTS, NO MONEY (ECCLES)—CHAIRMAN 
MARRINER 8S. ECCLES’ TESTIMONY ON NO 
DEBTS, NO MONEY, IN HIS TESTIMONY ON THE 
PRICE-CONTROL BILL BEFORE THE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 

Board, testified as follows, page 1338 of the 

hearings, September 30, 1941: 

“Mr. PaTMAN. * * * You made the state. 
ment that people should get out of debt 
instead of spending their money. You recall 
that statement, I presume? 

“Mr. Eccies. That was in connection with 
installment credit. 

“Mr. Parman. Do you believe that people 
should pay their debts generally when they 
can? 

“Mr. Eccies. I think that depends a good 
deal upon the individual; but, of course, if 
there were no debt in our money system— 

“Mr, Parman. That is the point I wanted to 
ask you about. 

“Mr, Ecctes. There wouldn’t be any money, 

“Mr. PATMAN. Suppose everybody paid their 
debts, would we have any money to do busi- 
ness on? 

“Mr. Ecc.ies. That is correct. 

“Mr. PATMAN. In other words, our system Is 
based entirely on debt.” 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no dispute about 
the statement that our system is based en- 
tirely upon debt, and if a person and cor 
poration paid their debts, we would not have 
sufficient money to do business on. 


Page 12: 
CREATE MONEY, BUY BONDS, AND COLLECT 
INTEREST 

When the Honorable Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, was 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, of which I am a member, 
on Tuesday, September 30, 1941, I inter- 
rogated him about how he obtained for the 
12 Federal Reserve banks the $2,000,000,000 
in Government bonds, which the system is 
now holding and charging the Government 
interest thereon. The questions and answers 
appear in the printed testimony, volume 2, 
page 1342, and is as follows: 

“Mr. PATMAN. * * * How did you get the 
money to buy those $2,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities? 

“Mr, Eccies. We created it. 

“Mr. Parman. Out of what? 

“Mr. Ecctes. Out of the right to issu 
credit, money. 

“Mr. Parman, And there is nothing behind 
it, is there, except the Government's credit? 

“Mr. Eccies. We have the Government 
bonds. 

“Mr. Parman. That’s right; the Govern: 
ment’s credit.” 
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1954 
PANKERS SHOULD NOT BE ON BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 

The truth is the Board of Governors 
should not be composed of bankers. 
There is a difference between the science 
of money and the use of money. Bank- 
ers use money, and they are clever. 
They are professionals. They are quali- 
fied to use it, and they serve a very useful 
and constructive purpose in our country. 
We could not get along without the com- 
mercial banking system. We must have 
it. We want it to remain privately 
owned; we want it to make a profit. be- 
cause we want a good system. If it 
were within my power, I would encour- 
age every person who has enough money 
to check on to have an account in a 
bank, even if the banks had to be helped 
with public funds to pay the cost of the 
banks carrying unprofitable accounts. 
It would be in the public interest. It 
would be so helpful in many ways. But 
the banking system as such should be 
separated from the science of money and 
the use of money and credit to maintain 
an expanding economy to provide ade- 
quate production and maximum employ- 
ment. As it is now, the Government 
manufactures money, but it is done 
through the Federal Reserve System, 
created through the Federal Reserve 
System. The Federal Reserve System 
will take a million dollars’ worth of new 
money that is made over at the-Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and trade that 
million dollars in the open market for 
Government bonds of a similar amount, 
that are drawing interest. Then they 
keep the bonds, they use this Govern- 
ment obligation, which cost them noth- 
ing, because they are a Government 
agency, and they trade that new money 
for Government bonds. They hold the 
bonds and draw the interest. 

WARTIME INTEREST RATE PATTERN FOR LONG- 
TERM GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BROKEN MAY 
1, 1953 
The Treasury broke the pattern for 

interest rates on our World War II war 

debt on May 1, 1953, when a bond issue 
was sold which provided a 3%-percent 
interest rate. This was three-fourths of 

a percent higher than any other mar- 

ketable long-term Government bond 

that has been issued in 20 years. 

There was a good reason for fixing the 
interest rates on Government bonds low. 
Most of the money that was used for 
war financing was not genuine money in 
the sense that actual money was bor- 
Towed by the Government on Govern- 
ment bonds, but it was synthetic money 
that was created on the books of the 
commercial banks or the books of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. However, the 
Money created was just as good as the 
other money. In fact, it all comes off 
the same printing press or created with 
the same ink on the same paper and 
carries the same United States Govern- 
ment guaranty. 

But there is a difference in the money 
insofar as the lender is concerned. In 
ohe case, the lender is a bona fide citizen 
Who has actually worked and earned the 
money. It is his money, and if he parts 
ae it by letting the Government use it 

nee the war, he is entitled to a fair 





Tale of interest on the money. 
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In the other case, where the money is 
created by the banks, and that is where 
most of our money comes from—created 
money—the taxpayers are really paying 
through the nose in having to pay enor- 
mous annual interest charges every year 
for this synthetic money. ‘The real bad 
thing about it is that a Government bond 
never seems to be paid off. It is always 
refunded. So as bad as it is for a tax- 
payer to pay interest on synthetic money 
for 1 year, the bad effect is multiplied 
by the payment each year for 25 years, 
50 years, or 100 years. This type money 
should be paid as quickly as possible and 
the interest burden removed. 

It is all right to pay interest on all 
money borrowed by the Government re- 
gardless of the kind of money—real or 
created—so it all has the same purchas- 
ing power but bank-purchased bonds 
with created money should be paid off 
first. 

I do not oppose banks creating money 
under our fractional reserve system. I 
am only opposed to the abuse of the 
privilege. I oppose banks putting them- 


selves into a position of security with 


adequate earnings in this way to the ex- 
tent that they will fail to take care of 
local needs. 

TRADING PRINTED MONEY FOR GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

When the Federal Reserve banks ob- 
tain from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing here in Washington printed 
currency, they can trade this money for 
United States Government bonds, which 
carry an interest charge. The former is 
currency and the latter is a Government 
bond. They both represent the Govern- 
ment’s credit. They are really one and 
the same thing. Behind each is the Gov- 
ernment’s promise to pay. 

The Federal Reserve banks, after trad- 
ing non-interest-bearing currency for 
interest-bearing secuvities, retain the 
interest-bearing securities and collect the 
interest when due from the United 
States Treasury. This is the way the 
banks get their income. After their ex- 
penses are paid and 10 percent is set 
aside for surplus in each of the 12 banks, 
the remainder—90 percent—goes back 
into the United States Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve banks have $25 
billion of these bonds today acquired in 
that way, and they are collecting five or 
six hundred million dollars in interest 
annually from the taxpayers. Normally, 
your agent, acting for you, if he were 
negotiating with someone that you owed 
a@ promissory note, and that agent gave a 
check for a thousand dollars on you to 
pay that note, you would expect to get 
that note back, canceled. Naturally you 
would. But in this case, contrary to that 
businesslike way and supported by logic 
and reasoning, this agency of our Gov- 
ernment takes this Government obliga- 
tion which draws no interest, Federal 
Reserve notes, which you use as currency 
every day, and they trade that currency 
for interest-bearing obligations and the 
interest-bearing obligations are not can- 
celed, although it is a Government agen- 
cy using it. They are retained in their 
vaults and in their portfolios, and the 
interest is collected, which is comparable 
to you permitting your agent to keep 
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that $1,000 promissory note and requir- 
ing you to pay him interest every year as 
the interest is due. That would be a com- 
parable situation. That is exactly what 
is going on today through the Federal 
Reserve System, 

The banks have permitted themselves 
to do a lot of things that normally they 
would not do if they had any opposition, 
but they have not had any opposition 
in this country for 40 years and they 
have been allowed to do anything they 
wanted to do, and the Board of Gover- 
nors has been composed largely of bank- 
ers, people who naturally have the 
bankers’ viewpoint. They are permit- 
ting the banks to do a lot of things that 
are not in the interest of the banks them- 
selyes over the long run or in the interest 
of the country. So I think the Federal 
Reserve Board should be changed; the 
bankers should be taken off the Board 
of Governors and the Open Market Com- 
mittee entirely, divorced wholly from 
the banking system, and let this Board 
and Committee operate in the interest 
of the people and in the interest of the 
Government. It is just as ridiculous as it 
would be if we permitted the railroad 
owners to be appointed on the ICC to 
fix freight and passenger rates. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board was 
organized we have in this country what is 
known as the Maximum Employment 
Act of 1946 that sets up a duty and obli- 
gation of the Government agencies to 
perform in keeping this country on an 
even keel, to keep it prosperous and 
under maximum employment. ‘This 
Board should do certain things, and they 
should look at it from the standpoint -of 
the country and not from the standpoint 
of the banks. This is a new duty the 
money masters have that they did not 
have before 1946. 

I am inserting in connection with my 
remarks statements from. the different 
Chairmen of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and of the 
different Secretaries of State about the 
Employment Act of 1946, and its impor- 
tance, 

IMPORTANCE OF THE MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT 
ACT OF 1946 


Comments on the applicability of the 
Employment Act of 1946 before the Sub- 
committee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management 1952, of the Joint 
Committee on Economic Report: 

Reply by John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, compendium, page 2: 

The Employment Act of 1946 now repre- 
sents the basic policy directive bearing upon 
economic objectives for the Treasury, as well 
as for other Government departments and 
agencies. 


Reply by William McC. Martin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, compendium, 
page 209: 

Employment Act of 1946: Applicable to 
the Board of Governors as well as to other 
Government agencies is the following decla- 
ration of policy contained in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 


Reply by Chairman Martin, compen- 
dium, page 212: 


This statement of purpose in layman's 
language applies to the credit and monetary 


sphere the principles set forth in the con- 





os 
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gressional declaration of policy in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 


Joint answer of the Federal Reserve 
banks, compendium, page 651: 

While the Employment Act of 1946 con- 
tains no explicit directive to the Federal 
Reserve banks, the stated objectives of that 
act guide the consideration of Federal Re- 
serve policy. 

Statement of Secretary Snyder, hear- 
ings, page 9: 

It is a primary goal of both Treasury and 
Federal Reserve policy, and an important 
part of public economic policy in general, 
as expressed in the Employment Act of 
1946. 


Statement of Chairman Martin, hear- 


ings, page 78: s 
The Federal Reserve Board is subject to 
the Employment Act of 1946. 


Statement of Chairman Martin, hear- 


ings, page 81: 

And I am accepting the Employment Act 
of 1946 as national policy and being appli- 
cable to the Federal Reserve System. 


Testimony of W. L. Hemingway, Amer- 
ican Bankers Associations, hearings, 
page 336: 

Representative Parman. Of course, they 
would always have over them this threat that 
if there should develop a poor economic sit- 
uation in our country with lots of unem- 
ployed and lots of distress, and there was 
need to do something to bring the country 
back, and the Employment Act of 1946 was 
not carried out as the President and the 
Congress thought it should be carried out, in 
cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Congress by a majority vote could change 
that. If we happened to have an obstinate, 
contrary board, that Just would not do what 
was necessary to help the country come back, 
why then something could be done about 
the Board. 

Mr. Hemincway. That ts right. 


Testimony of Malcolm Bryan, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
hearings, page 430: 

There may be an implication of built-in 
inflationary bias, as we have interpreted the 
act or tended to interpret the act up to now, 
but I want to make very clear that I approve 
of it as a statement of policy of our Govern- 
ment of all branches, 


Testimony of Allan Sproul, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
hearings, page 537: 

Mr. Sprout. In the answer of the presidents 
of the Federal Reserve banks, I think we ex- 
pressed that opinion, and certainly it is my 
opinion that principles and policies set forth 
in the Employment Act of 1946 are a guide 
to us in our actions with respect to credit 
policy. 

Representative Parman. And you recognize 
it as a congressional policy? 

Mr. Sprout. Yes. 

Representative ParmaNn. And I believe you 
stated that you recognize, too, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is an agency of the 
Government? 

Mr. Sprovun. Yes. 


Testimony of E. A. Goldenweiser, 


-member, Institute for Advanced Study, 


— University, hearings, page 

I think the general mandate in the Em- 
Ployment Act and in phrases in the Federal 
Reserve Act, together with the public under- 
standing and the legislative and congres- 
sional history of the Federal Reserve, has now 
made its mandate reasonably clear. 
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Testimony of Jacob Viner, professor 
of economics, Princeton University, hear- 
ings, page 794: 

The text of ‘the mandate they have now 
has just been handed to me [Employment 
Act of 1946], and I want to read what that 
mandate is, for the special benefit of those 
who think that the Federal Reserve has a 
sufficient mandate now. 

In the declaration of policy in the Em- 
ployment Act, the last words are “to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” 


Statement of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, hearings, page 804: 

As an instrumentality of Congress, the 
Federal Reserve is presumably bound by this 
declaration of policy. Moreover, since mone- 
tary policy is an important means of achiev- 
ing and maintaining a maximum level of 
business activity and employment, the Fed- 
eral Reserve cannot evade or ignore this con- 
gressional declaration of policy. 


Statement of Murray D. Lincoln, pres- 
ident, Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, Columbus, Ohio, hearings, page 
816: 

The Federal Reserve System is one of the 
principal means of achieving the purposes 
of the Employment Act; in fact, it would be 
practically impossible to attain them with- 
out extensive use of monetary policy. 


Statement of Donald E. Montgomery, 
director of Washington office, Interna- 
tional Union, UAW-CIO, hearings, page 
819: 

The only policy directive cited to you by 
the Board as giving it responsibility with 
respect to stabilizing the economy is the 
Employment Act of 1946. But that act con- 
templates no independent action by any part 
of the Government. On the contrary, it calls 
for coordination of all the relevant powers 
of Government under the direction and re- 
sponsibility of the President. How can the 
Federal Reserve Board pretend to draw au- 
thority from that act while proclaiming its 
independence of the Executive? 


NO DEBTS, NO MONEY 


A lot has been said here about the 
payment of the national debt. I believe 
in paying debts, and I believe in indi- 
viduals and other people paying their 
debts; but in connection with our na- 
tional debt, the Board of Governors must 
keep in mind under the Employment Act 
of 1946 that they must have sufficient 
money and credit to buy the goods and 
services that are available. Keeping that 
in mind there must be debts. There is 
one thing I want in particular to invite 
your attention to. Do not be afraid any- 
body will dispute it, they will not, it 
cannot be disputed; these people who 
talk about paying the national debt en- 
tirely and other debts entirely, pay off 
all debts, do not, Iam afraid, take every- 
thing into consideration. 

Under our capitalistic system if they 
have thought this thing through—we 
have a capitalistic system; that is the 
finest and best system in the world; it 
is the private-enterprise system. I would 
not change it at all, I would not change 
our banking system; I would leave it all 
just like itis. There are certain changes 
I would make, such as the Board of Gov- 
ernors and certain changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, but that does not 
go to the changing of the commercial 
banking system. I would leave it just 
as it is under our capitalistic system. If 
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any changes should seem expedient they 
should be made gradually and in a help- 
ful way without endangering our pri- 
vately owned, profitably operated com. 
mercial banking system consisting of 
about 15,000 establishments. 

Keep this in mind that where there 
are no debts there is ho money. You 
know you cannot have money without 
debts. If it were possible for us to levy 
income taxes and pay off our nationa} 
debt in 10 years or 20 years it would 
cause the most devastating and destruc. 
tive panic we have ever had on earth: 
you could not stand it; it would be can. 
celing too much money. 

So in our country with 161 million 
people, every year in order to have pros. 
perity we must have the economy going 
up about 4 percent, that is our gross na. 
tional product, for the purpose of taking 
care of the new workers that come in 
every year, and to take care of those who 
have been displaced during the year by 
labor-saving devices and machinery, 
There are about a million new workers 
every year. There are almost a million 
people who are replaced by new labor- 
saving machinery every year. So there 
are 2 million people that have to be 
taken care of every year in our economy, 
If we keep on an even keel that is not 
enough. We would soon have a backlog 
of unemployment. In order to take care 
of these new workers and these displaced 
workers, we must have our economy in- 
creasing at the rate of about 4 percent 
a year. That means in our gross na- 
tional production. In order for the gross 
national production to increase we have 
to increase our money supply. The only 
way we can increase our money supply 
is through debts. That is the only way 
in the world in our present capitalistic, 
private enterprise money system. Today 
we have debts, public and private, of 
about $640 billion. That includes our 
national debt of $275 billion, our States, 
counties and cities, installment debts 
and all other debts—about $640 billion 
in all. 

REASON FOR PROSPERITY 

Of course, people talk about having to 
Pay these debts off. If you paid them all 
off you would not have any money. We 
would be reduced to barter. For a time 
in one section of the United States the 
people were absolutely dependent upon 
barter, using axe handles, hickory nuts, 
skunk hides, and things like that for legal 
tender. The reason our people are pros- 
perous is because we have money and 
credit available to purchase the goods 
and services that are available for sale. 
We must continue to have it available. 


DR. BURGESS’ VIEWS 


I am going to insert in the RECORD 
statements from people who will cor- 
roborate, at least they have said what I 
am saying here, and I refer to witness 
No. 1, Dr. Randolph Burgess, who is the 
architect of the present administration s 
monetary policy, of National City Bank 
fame, one of the greatest experts in our 
country. I do not agree with him all 
the time, but I recognize him as » great 
man and as a great expert in his line. 

He appeared before our Committee on 
Banking and Currency recently. Ther 
talk about paying off the national debt 
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rapidly. Naturally, I favor paying off 
the national debt when we can without 
disrupting our economy. But do you not 
agree it is something that shouid not be 
done quickly and suddenly over a period 
of 10 or 20 years? Iam going to put his 
testimony in the REcorD. At that time 
lasked him a question along this line. 

pr. Burgess, if we were to pay all of our 
debts, is it not a fact we would have no 
money to do business with? 


He finally said that that is the fact. 
He hedged on it at first. He said: “We 
would find a way.” Then he had to 
admit that it would be a different way 
from what we have now. Under our 
capitalistic system as it exists today, 
there is no way to have adequate money 
and credit without debt. If all debts 
were paid there would be no money. 

Statement of W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
before Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives, 
May 27, 1954: 

Mr. Parman. Alexander Hamilton is 
credited with saying that a national debt is 
a national blessing, and Andrew Jackson is 
credited with saying that a national debt is 
a curse to the Republic. 

Do you agree with either one of those 
statements and, if so, which one? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I think it is rather aca- 
demic. We will have a national debt for a 
long time to come. -I wouldn’t worry about 
our situation, if we didn’t have any; I think 
we would get along pretty well. 

Mr. Patman. Suppose we were to issue a 
capital levy and pay off the national debt 
over a period of 10 years. What would be 
the effect on our economy? 

Mr, Burcess. I think that would be very 
destructive of people’s initiative and incen- 
tive, to feel that we felt it was right to take 
away people’s capital. That is going pretty 
far. 

Mr. Parman. Of course, I was just using 
that—that is a rather brutal way of doing 
it—but suppose we raised income taxes and 
paid it off over a period of 10 years, or 15 
years. Don’t you think it would be in the 
direction of a severe deflation? 

Mr, Burcess. I agree with you, yes. 


Notice what Dr. Burgess says about 
paying off national debt too rapidly. 

Mr. PaTMAN. And isn’t it a fact, Dr. Bur- 
gess, that our capitalistic system being as 
it is, that we might as well be realistic and 
recognize that without debt we cannot have 
prosperity? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I wouldn’t make as 
broad a statement as that, but I think I 
would say, from where we are now, we can- 
not undertake to pay off this debt in 10 
years or any such period, because it would 
be too much of a shock. 

Mr. PaTMaNn. In fact, if we didn’t have 
debts we wouldn’t have any money. 

Mr. Burcess. No, I wouldn’t—you mean if 
there weren’t any debts, public or private? 

Mr. PatMaNn. That is right. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, we would find some 
othet way to do it, 

Pe PaTMAN, We would be reduced to bar- 

Mr. Burcess, I think we could still have a 
money system. 

Mr. Parman, We would have to change our 
system. What I am talking about is our 
Present capitalistic system, which we are all 
= sovee of—I am in favor of it, you are in 

avor of it—yet under that system, without 
debts, we could not expand our economy. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, without getting into 
= flights of imagination, I quite agree, 

under our system as it works if we 
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are going to have progress and move along, 
people have to borrow to go ahead and do 
things. 

Mr. PatMaN. And then if the people don't 
borrow money, and the banks do not lend 
money, and the local governments do not 
borrow money, it might be that the Federal 
Government would have to have deficit 
financing for the purpose of creating debts 
to expand our economy; is that right? 

Mr. Burcess. That is possible. 

Mr. Patman. In other words, somebody has 
got to create debts, either public or private. 


Dr. Burgess knows we cannot have 
sufficient money and credit without debt 
and therefore has admitted the time 
might come when the Federal Govern- 
ment may be compelled to create debts 
in order to provide our economy with 
money. 

In addition to that I am going to in- 
sert statements from the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors along the same 
line. 

Before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, May 26, 1954, the following testi- 
mony was recorded: 

Mr. Patman. About the reserves: If you 
reduce the reserve requirements—the banks 
have no excess reserves now—and you re- 
duce the reserve requirements, say, one point, 
how much excess reserve would that make 
available? 

Mr. Martin. I would have to check one 
point. I would say it is about 7 or 8 hun« 
dred million dollars. Perhaps about a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. PatmMaNn. About a billion dollars? 

Mr. MarTIN. Yes. 

Mr. PatMaNn. What is the difference in you 
saying that all the banks of the country, 
without putting up an extra dime of capital, 
without putting up anything in the way of 
security at all, you can just create a bil- 
lion dollars more money, and on that you 
can create about $6 billlon—what is the dif- 
ference between that and printing press 
money? ; 

Mr. MartTIn. The forces of the market are 
at play. 

Mr. PatMaN. I know, but it is the creation 
of money, is it not? 

Mr. MarTIn. We have the power to create 
money. That is the streng’ 1 of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. PatmMan. Well, the private banks have 
it, too, don’t they? 

Mr. MartIn. Not in that sense. 

Mr. Patman. On their reserves don’t they 
create it on an average of 6 to 1 now? 

Mr. Martin. If they lend the money, or 
create the loans or investments, they can 
do that. 

Mr. PaTMaAN. That is right. But under 
your capitalistic system, which I believe in, 
and which we all believe in, we think it is 
the finest and best system on earth, you can- 
not do business in this country unless peo- 
ple go into debt, can you? 

Mr. Martin. I think it is possible to do 
business without going into debt. 

Mr. PatMan. Under our system? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; I think it is possible. 

Mr. PatmMan. How would you do it? Sup- 
pose everybody paid their debts, what would 
you do for money? 

Mr. MartTIn. Well, now, debt is an impor- 
tant part, I don’t want to debate that. Debt 
is an important part of our business. 

Mr. Parman. Of our economy. Could we do 
business without debt? 

Mr. MartTINn. Well, theoretically, I think 
you could. You would have to change the 
system. 


Mr. Martin thereby admits that we 
cannot have sufficient money under our 
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present capitalistic system without debts 
and the only way we can provide our- 
selves with money without debt would 
be by changing the present system. 

Mr. PatMaNn. Well, you would have to pay 
out money into circulation, instead of bor- 
rowing it into circulation? 

Mr. MarTIN. You would have to change 
your system. 

Mr. Patman. You would have to change 
from your capitalistic system entirely. But 
under a system as we have now, if everybody 
paid their debts, all the money you would 
have left would be the $346 million Lincoln 
greenbacks, and the silver certificates, and 
the silver, and the copper coins; is that 
right? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I don’t know your fig- 
ures, but—— 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am just giving them 
from memory. But your memory on that is 
better than mine. 

Mr. Martin, You would have gold. 

Mr. ParMan. But it is not in circulation. 

If everybody paid their debts, we would 
not have money to do business on, and we 
would be reduced to barter, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Martin. Well, we could certainly go 
back to the stone age and engage in barter. 


BANKS LARGE HOLDING OF GOVERNMENTS 


I am inserting herewith a report of the 
condition of a bank in a western State, as 
of June 30, 1954.. The statement dis- 
closes loans and discounts of less than 
$15 million and holdings of United States 
Government securities of more than $58 
million, 


I hope the banks will pursue a policy of 
making all local loans possible and invest 
less and less in United States Govern- 
ment securities. I am apprehensive that 
if the trend continues as is indicated by 
many bank statements, the banks will 
rely more and more upon riskless Gov- 
ernment securities and become less anx- 
ious to take the time and trouble of deal- 
ing with applications for local small 
loans, 

LOANS OFF BILLION PAST YEAR 

A recent statement of the condition of 
all the banks discloses that loans and dis- 
counts are off over a billion dollars the 
past year, but the investment in United 
States Government securities is up con- 
siderably. After all, accommodations 
and services to local people come first. I 
am sure that bankers generally recognize 
this as bankers are among our finest citi- 
zens and are always anxious to be help- 
ful to the communities and cities they 
serve. 

What I am afraid of is that our gov- 
ernmental policies are making it too 
attractive for banks to invest in riskless 
securities. Bankers are expected to look 
at the situation from a standpoint of the 
bank’s interest, and I believe it is possible 
under present circumstances for many 
banks to be persuaded that it is in their 
interest to get away from local loans in 


-order to enjoy absolute security and 


reasonable earnings from investments in 
riskless securities. 

The statement that I am inserting is 
not typical of all banks; I think it is an 
exceptional case, but since it is a state- 
ment of a bank that is principally owned 
and operated by a former President of 
the American Bankers Association, I 
thought it would be of interest to show 
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the trend in this particular bank. It is 

as follows: 

Report Or CONDITION OF NATIONAL 
BankK oF WESTERN STATE AS OF 
June 30, 1954 








RESOURCES 

Cash and due from banks-- 
United States securities 
(par value or less) ------- 
Municipal obligations_..-- 


$28, 714, 729. 97 


58, 738, 194. 05 
5, 989, 466. 79 





93, 442, 390. 81 


Total liquid assets__. 
14, 873, 093. 26 


Loans and discounts__----- 


Stockks......-....---<22<<--= 80, 100. 00 
Banking house_-_---------- 1.00 
Furniture and fixtures_._--. 1.00 

13, 412. 87 


Other assets ..--.--------- 





108, 408, 998. 94 
LIABILITIES 


Demand deposits._...----- 
Time deposits --.-..------ 


$96, 836, 640. 81 
7, 242, 608. 75 








Total deposits._...-- 104, 129, 249. 56 
Capital stock, common--.-.. 750, 000. 00 
a 1, 500, 000. 00 
Undivided profits and re- 

SUIVGR. cxicciiececeniiros 2, 029, 749. 38 

Total capital invest- 

UR... nccaonsnnces 4, 279, 749, 38 

Totel..ncncstcoustious 108, 408, 998. 94 


Suppose all banks adopted the policy 
of having such a large percentage of 
their investments in Government secu- 
rities and such a small percentage in 
loans. Who would create the debts 
necessary to sustain an expanding econ- 
omy? Would the banks be in the posi- 
tion where they would not only object to 
Government securities being paid off but 
also in the position of demanding that 
more Government securities be made 
available for them to purchase? It will 
not be long until the trust funds that 
support the different old-age and re- 
tirement systems will probably be able 
to buy all the Government securities 
available. I hope the banks never get 
into the position where it is in their 
interest to oppose the continuance and 
establishment of such funds. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I want to be 
sure that I understood the gentleman 
correctly, and I think I did. According 
to the gentleman’s theory, if we are to 
have prosperity we should go further 
and further into debt? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. You have got to 
do that. There is no way else to do it 
under our capitalistic system. Does the 
gentleman know of any other way to do 
it? I do not. Dr. Burgess does not, 
Chairman Martin, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, does not, 
Mr. Eccles does not. I asked Leon Hen- 
derson a question along that line years 
ago. Leon Henderson said all debts 
ought to be paid. I asked what we would 
do for money then? He said that we 
would have to go right back into debt 
again. That is the fact. With no debts 
we have no money. As foolish as that 
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sounds right off it is the truth under our 
capitalistic system. Certainly we should 
not expect any debt to be permanent but 
the aggregate amount of debt must in- 
crease in order to expand our economy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Did the 
gentleman oppose increasing the limit of 
our ‘national debt? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did. A year ago I 
voted against it because they had plenty 
of money in the banks to take care of the 
Government’s needs for the next year. 
They had $9 billion in the banks on the 
day I spoke, which is a large amount. 
Normally they have from four to six bil- 
lion dollars in the banks all the time, 
which gives opportunity for great favor- 
itism, in addition to destroying the use 
of it for the Government’s purposes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. How does 
the gentleman explain the fact that it 
takes debt to create prosperity although 
it would not be a good thing to increase 
the national debt? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I want the pri- 
vate-enterprise system to work by local 
people going into debt through the local 
banks and other financial institutions. 
The Government should stay out of debt 
as much as possible. Like local and 
State governments, they should stay out 
of it, and only to be used at a time of 
emergency. But, Dr. Burgess admitted, 
in questioning him, that the time could 
come—and I am putting his testimony 
in the Recorpv—that we would have to 
increase our national debt in order to 
have enough money and credit to do 
business on. 

Now, if it got to that point, I would 
increase it just for that purpose, but I 
am not going to increase it if it is not 
needed for that purpose. I would rather 
use this idle and unused money in the 
banks that the Government is not re- 
ceiving any interest on at all; nothing; 
idle; four to five billion dollars. It is 
serving no useful purpose for the Gov- 
ernment. It is just helpful to the banks. 
I do not object to helping the banks, but 
I do not want to help them that way. 
Why should the Government borrow 
money and pay interest when it has bil- 
lions of dollars in private banks idle and 
unused?. The banks have a side to the 
question. Iam impressed with the argu- 
ments they made. I want them treated 
right. It can be adjusted and the banks 
treated fairly without the Government 
giving up the use of these deposits. 

INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT 


The only reason I voted against in- 
creasing the national debt a year ago 
was because they had $9 billion idle and 
unused in the banks which, if they used, 
they would not have to increase the debt 
limit. And, the debt limit was not in- 
creased during this past year and it 
did not exceed the limit because they 
had to dip in and use some of these idle 
and unused funds. On yesterday I did 
not vote to increase it because they still 
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have between four and one-half to five 
billion dollars in the banks, and I want 
the Government to use that idle money 
before we increase the debt limit. But, 
whenever it is necessary to increase it, | 
am for increasing it. I think it is inte}. 
lectually dishonest for a Member of Con- 
gress to vote for appropriations which, 
when paid, will exceed the debt limit and 
then fail to vote to raise the debt limit 
to take care of them. I think it is just 
as wrong and dishonest as a Member of 
Congress voting for all appropriation 
bills and against all tax bills. It is the 
same thing. So, the time might come 
in this country’ when we will have to 
increase the national debt just for the 
purpose of creating sufficient money and 
credit. I hope that time never comes, 
but it is possible. 

So, again, in conclusion, I invite your 
attention to the fact that we should all 
remain on the alert, to persuade the au- 
thorities against permitting the Govern- 
ment bonds to go below par. It should 
never be permitted again. If such a 
policy is started again, Congress should 
do something about it without delay. 





Report to the People of the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I include herewith my sixth annual re- 
port to the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. In the 
5 immediately preceding years I pre- 
pared reports on my voting and attend- 
ance records for the sessions of Congress. 
This is a similar compilation for the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress complete to 
the date of sine die adjournment on 
August 20. 

By means of newsletters and confer- 
ences throughout the district during 
congressional recesses, I have at- 
tempted to inform my constitutents and 
report to them on my stewardship as 
their Representative in Washington. 
This voting report is in keeping with my 
purpose of keeping the people of my dis- 
trict as fully informed as possible on 
congressional issues. 

It is a complete record. It is nota 
hand-picked list of a few so-called key 
votes compiled by some lobbyist, pres- 
sure group, or political campaign com- 
mittee. The whole record is here in con- 
cise form for the people to examine and 
evaluate for themselves. 

If more complete information on any 
measure considered, or an explanation 
of any particular vote is desired, I shall 
be glad to respond to such requests, 4s 
I always have in the past. 

The report follows: 
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Date Identification and result of vote My vote 
Jan. Present. 

Jan, 2 Present, 
| Jan. 21 No. 

Jan. 27 Aye, 
| Feb. Present. 

Feb, 3 j.----' d Present. 
‘1 00.0cckesdae Present. 

Feb.  ¢Eaeeu o Present. 

oO chalooma Present, 
Oeaked iscanlaaa to H. R. 3300 to authorize the State of Dlinois and the Chicago Sanitary District to divert additional water from Lake Michigan | Aye, 

f to the Illinois Waterway, which amendment would prevent any additional diversion until pending survey of lake levels by Corps of 
| Engineers had been —. and submitted to Congress. (Rejected, 177 to 202.) 
| _do.--.| Motion to recommit (kill) H. R. 3300, to authorize the State of Illinois and the Chicago Sanitary District to divert additional water from | Aye, 

a Lake Michigan into the Lilinois Waterway. (Rejected, 150 to 234.) 

Feb. 16 | Quorum Call. ......---222222-- 20-22 o ene n enone cone nn none n nen n nnn enh nnn meee wes nen enone nce cee ewce nnn ewecenn nce enees onsen eeeecen een eneeneeee Present. 
dO... --]-----O. - -c-nenene- ; 
| Feb. 17 |----- do 
| _do.....| Motion to recommit (kill) H.’R. 4646, to provide for exchange of certain public and private lands, to prevent Federal lands acquisition from 
interfering with sustained-yield timber operations. (Agreed to, 226-161), 

Fob. 18 ) QIN Es anes Veeriiite bccn es cst pedeances -Aennntnuieyor<snensiaruenshembpapeantnsmennweowbSnupinedetannsserdandinienosmesdmesbelowed Present. 
| Feb. 25 Res. 400, providing $275,000 for the operation of the Committee on Un-American Activities. (Adopted, 363 to 1.)..........-------2-.2.2. Aye. 
Mar. 1 Quorum call 
| 

and Motion to recommit H. R. 8224, to reduce excise taxes which exceed 10 percent to that figure, and extend certain expiring excise taxes for 1 
year, with instructions to insert provision repealing all taxes on admissions of 50 cents or less. (Rejected, 200 to 213.) 
| _do.... |H.. R. 8224 to reduce excise taxes which exceed 10 percent to that figure, and extend certain expiring excise taxes for lyear. Passed, 411 to3.)..| Aye. 
| Mar. 11 | Quorum call 

Mar, 15 |--.-. in odititidiianditebuapen 
--- 00. 2. fnasc enh 

Mar. 17 |..--- end cediieiineninns meoguiintimedandng 

Mar. 18 | Motion to recommit H. R. 8300, general tax revision bill, correcting inequities and loopholes in Federal tax laws, and extending 52 percent 

corporate tax for 1 year, with instructions to increase personal income tax exemptions from $600 to $700. (Rejected, 204 to 210.) 
ncOBwed as 8300, ey revision bill, correcting inequities and loopholes in Federal tax laws, and — 52 percent corporate tax for 1 year, | Aye. 

Mar. 22 | Quorum Oa aa ieee ctdbthdeububbaninacnuacteemethbenes Lacninddiddennatens osdnmbotinacemessgesisicinsonpancesnedpretsaneneentapbanine Present. 

40. ...[-owetnbenin 

Mar. 30 | Conference report on H. R. 8224, to reduce excise taxes, (Adopted, 395 to 1)_.-.-.-.-. 

Dio. GU) i a wk ob eae wier~imilie nanane odidladinngdsine touh-ecse giieahieip ais keoien wien ins ue Biikigl eine diel 

..do....| Motion to recommit H. R. 8583, independent offices appropriation bill, with instructions to insert provision ‘to prevent the Federal National 
rene pe" — “ah selling mortgages below om value, (Rejected, 180 to 214). 
n and mprovement of housing, and ation and prevention of slums, with instructions 
to add provision for 35,000 low rent public housing units for each of next 4 years. (Rejected, 176 to 211.) 
..do.....| H. R. 7839, aid in provision and improvement of housing and elimination and prevention of slums by encouraging private enterprise in build- | Aye. 
ing. (Passed, 352 to 36.) 
|; Apr. 5 call 
| Apr. 7 
Apr. 8 
na Mandl Willis. substitute amendment to H. R. 8649, to authorize admission into evidence of wiretap information in cases involving traitors, saboteurs, 
and spies, requiring prior court order for wiretapping. (Adopted, 221 to 166.) 
..do.....| H, R. 8649, to authorize, upon order of Federal courts, admission into evidence of wiretap information in cases involving prosecution for traitors, | Aye. 
saboteurs, and spies. (Passed, 377 to 10.) 

Ape. 30.1 Gs deel eakcniccknetgtheinidinnsdcnapdicsbigantipigasiccdcusshechtonmesstbbetnndepmbitivieenetscoesweessensereteenghiecetausupnnges Present. 

Apr. 14 d ...-| Present. 
| Apr. 27 ..--| Present. 

Apr. 2 .---| Present. 

Apr. 29 .-.-}| Present. 

eas H. R 8873, Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1955 fiscal year, containing $28,700,000,000. (Passed, 377 to 0.)...- «oe~] Aye, 

1 ily a sD Aphelia bldahiheiundbiknesincnnodanenes ..-.| Present. 

wn OOO tno Ho ilar REI Eile a sai dendnk ose ca bbe tesasecipeibowkwdedssisendccceseutee .---| Present. 

May 6] Motion to recommit (kill) S. 2150, aceddias for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Gerperation. (Rejected, 157 to 242)-. waad 0. 

OD ccia 8. 2150, providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation. (Passed, 241 to 158)...............-.-....-------- ----| Aye. 

‘May 10 Quorum ee a ta aa el Se cinaibtintidbacbeoeseue ....| Present 
nina. ND scidien Riininchl TE ed dn ci bsaceduvescocasesuausbenapobtensh Present. 
a stead Motion to strike enacting clause of H. R. 2556, ra ermit extradition of certain fugitives from United States to countries occupied by United | No. 

States jointly with 1 or more other powers. is action killed the bill.) (Carried, 228 to 68.) 

Biloy: 135 a ee ie da adie be nad sad cn sbundbninsynaninonh taphsadgouoninnshindginn Present. 

a ee H. Res. 533, citing Bernhard Deutch for contempt of the House of Representatives for failure to answer questions before the Committee on | Aye. 
Un-American Activities. (Agreed to, 346 to 0 0) 

May 12 | H. R. 9040, to.authorize cooperative research in education. (Passed, 206 to 55).........-..-.-.-...-------------------------s--2-2-----2---2- Aye. 
~--0..... “3 — rr the rule providing for consideration of H. R. 7434, to establish a National Advisory Committee on Education. (Adopted, 194 | Aye. 

ae 13 Present. 

Oe ada Quorn Aye. 

‘ay 19 | Quorum Present, 

-.do.....] Boa. 700. to provide for a White House Conference on Education to be held prior to November 30, 1955. (Passed, 269 to 69 Aye. 

“May 90 | Ge ee ee ie, ee eee I a eubienbeawmebinlconnden Present. 

~-d0._... H. R. 9242, to authorize construction at military and naval installations in amount of $877,000,000. (Passed, 345 to 0). ..-.....--.-..--.---- Aye. 

June 1 H, Ris. beef 270 = providing for 3 hours of debate on and waiving points of order against H. R. 9366, to amend the Social Security Act. | Aye. 

‘bee 
---d0.....] HR amending the Social ey Act, to extend coverage under old-age and survivors insurance program, increase benefits preserve | Aye. 
ion 6 9 insane rights of disabled individuals and increase earnings permitted without loss of benefits. (Passed, 355 to 8). es 

June 11 — 580, PCadopted, for x the — of H. R. 9474, to extend the authority of the President to enter into reciprocal trade agreements | Paired For. 

year, opi to 63 
~- 40... H. R. 9474, to extend the authority of the President to enter into reciprocal trade agreements for 1 year. (Passed, 281 to 53).....----.------- Paired For. 
Deel ee een ee eens a te ben sucesenascutacwensdnccsocrnacemademned Present. 
June 15 | O’Hara amendment to H. R. 9517, making appropriations for the fiton. Ck of the District of Columbia, which amendment was to fix the 0. 
Federal payment to the District at - million, instead of $16 m (Adopted, 186 to 168). 
June 16! Quorum call............--.- ides Fh a oto taitibs ce adhbccormaaed SS a cde aioe Present. 
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i Identification and result of vote My vote 
No. 
ee a | 
85 | June 16 | Motion to recommit H. R. 8729, to extend for 2 years the authority of the Federa] Reserve banks to purchase securities directly from the | No, 
Treasury in amounts not to exceed $5,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time, which motion would require the Government to use cash 
that is now in banks before borrowing. (Rejected, 80 to 250.) 
86 | June 17 | Quorum call-------- Present 
$7 |...do_.__| H. Res. 583, providing ‘for disagreenient to Senate amendments to and sending to conference of H. R. 7839, ‘proposed Housing ‘Act of 1954. Aye. 
(Adopted, 360 to 19.) 
a aR GARE TIE PETA ERI aa EE ST aE TS Ee er RE AE MSA AL PSN ST Ra SE HSH Present 
#9 | June 29 | 8. Con. Res. 91, to express the sense of Congress on interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by Soviet Communists. (Adopted, 372 to 0.)-| Aye. 
90 | June 30 | Quorum call. ----.----.--..--..---.-------- ~~~ ~~~ - ~~ ~~~ 3 nn nn nn nnn nn nnn nn enn nn nn en nn nn enn nn eee ean Present 
91 |__.do.__.| Vorys amendment to H. R. 9678, Foreign Assistance Extension Act of 1954, stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds should be Aye. 
- ad used for governments which are committed by treaty to maintain Communist rule over any defined territory of Asia. (Adopted, 389 to 0.) 
92 | _do..__| H. R. 9678, Foreign Assistance Extension Act ef 1954, authorizing $3,400,000,000 in assistance to friendly nations, (Passed, 260 to 126.)_..... No. 
93 | _do____| Quorum call s 
| July 1 |----- do.._-...- »Se 
5 | July 2 |----- ee Present 
9% |__.do....| Harrison amendment to H. R. 9680, to continue price supports for agricultural products, augment marketing and disposal of such products, | Aye, 
¢ ; and provide greater stability for agriculture; which amendment provided flexibility in price supports from 8244 percent to 90 percent of parity 
for basic commodities. (Adopted, 228 to 170.) 
97 | July 8 | H. R. 9640, to amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to extend and improve the vocational rehabilitation services, provide for more effec- Aye. 
tive flexible use of Federal funds, and increase the authorization for the President’s Committee for Employing the Physically Handi- 
capped. (Passed, 347 to 0.) 
oR do Motion to recommit H. R. 9607, to extend and improve the unemployment compensation program, with instructions to increase the benefits | No, 
~""""") and provide 26 weeks of coverage by Federal mandate. (Rejected, 109 to 241.) 
99 do.._.| H. R. 9607, to extend and improve the unemployment compensation program by including 4 million workers not now covered, employers of | Aye. 
= 4 or more employees in each of 20 weeks per year, and Federal civilian employees. (Passed, 309 to 36.) 3 
100 |__.do....- H. R. 9580, to strengthen the interna] security of United States by amending statutes relating to espionage, sabotage, and registration of for- | Aye. 
eign agents, (Passed, 323 to 0.) 
101 | July 12 | Quorum call_......-..--..---------------- 22-2 ne nn nnn no nn nnn nn nnn nnn we een nnn nnn nnn oon tenn nn enews on nne nn enn ener nen e seen renee een ane Present, 
02 | July 13 . = providing for the consideration of H. R. 8356, health service prepayment plan reinsurance bill, waiving pointsoforder. (Adopted, | Aye, 
4 to 88.) 
103 |__.do___.. Motion to recommit H. R. 8356, health service prepayment plan reinsurance bill. (Agreed to, 238 to 134.)........--..-....----------------- No. 
104 | July 15 | Quorum call. .-------.-.--.--.- we an a nn nn nn nn nnn nnn para nn penn tnn ape n ranean ann monn a= Present. 
105 |_..do..... H. Res. 627, reiterating the opposition of the House of Representatives to the seating of the Communist regime in China in the United Na- | Aye. 
tions.(Adopted, 381 to 0.) 
106 | July 20 | Quorum call... .------- -------~-~------ 0-0 - nnn nnn nn one npn nnn enn nen nnn nnn nnn www wnnncnacnennannnnee wee nenengiicnantentioes Present. 
107 |_..do.....| Motion to recommit the conference report on H, R. 7839, the Housing Act of 1954, with instructions to include a provision for 140,000 new | No, 
units of public housing over a 4-year period in lieu of 35, ,000 new units for fiscal year 1955. (Rejected, 156 to 234.) 
108 |_..do..... Conference report on H. R. 7839, the Housing Act of 1954. (Adopted, 358 to 30.)__._.....-.--.----.-.-------------+----------- +--+ +--+ eee Aye. 
109 | July 21 | H. R. 9888, extending the time for initiating training under the Korean GI bill of rights from 2 years to 3 years from induction date, (Passed, | Aye, 


399 to 0. ) 
H. R. 9020, granting a 5 percent increase in compensation and pension to veterans of all wars and to their dependents. (Passed, 399 to 0.)_- 


Aye. 
ions H. R. 9245, providing for postal pay increases, amended to provide for postal rate increases and reclassification of employees, (Failed, 228 to : 


Aye. 














i er a 
i71,a@ two-thirds majority being necessary for passage under suspension of rules.) 

112 | July 22 Quorum OE 6 resieenterepnonteetenrseoperreteenestvcnsensetdashesetentwiconbepaherscbhsacatseucensneresoessnseccerenenbipebtsiph cbbntnlisnee Present, 

113 | July 23 . Res. 664, citing Bolza Baxter for contempt of the House of Representatives by refusa] to answer questions before the Committee on Un- | Aye, 
== Activities. (Adopted, 376 to 0.) 

114 |__.do.._.. MOTUES CAD)... nnn nen mn enn conn s non -npensrateneseseseceonnnecs snemensvons sapere cocecnpenstanedeneresnecconcnaenncessnnecsesangneseretce==s Present. 

115 | July 24 le amendment to H. R. 9757, Atomic Energy Act of 1954, substituting a requirement that showing be made that patentable idea was not | Aye. 
developed while employed by AEC, for compulsory licensing of patents. (Agreed to, 203 to 159.) 

116 | July 26 | Quorum call-__-.- oo oa nnn nnn nn nnn nm panna enna nnn awn non non ween nn wa nnn oo nn nnn nnn nnn nenanen nen eennecnen ens nen nneneenneneensecsceee 

117 |...do..... Motion to recommit H. R. 9757, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, (Rejécted, 165 to 222.)_ 

118 |_. do... H. R. 9759, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, (Passed, 231 to 154.).. 

119 | July 27 | Quorum ip acicta Hint ada ethives oh cs cenn hes alle Nalin abtinae 

120 | July 28 | H. R. 10051, the Mutual Security appropriation bill for 1955, totaling $2,895,944,000. \ Jo. 

121 |...46..... Motion to recommit the conference report on H. R. 8300, Tax Revision Act of 1954, with instructions to delete sec. 34, providing credit against | No. 
the income tax of an individual of a —— of the dividends received from certain domestic corporations. (Rejected, 169 to 227.) 

128 |...4o..... Conference report on H. R. 8300, Tax BOE GL AOA, “COIR IG OR Ti iin nin cnn cinipectnn scan cksecsceshaucontedtiiukeedoes Aye. 

123 }...do_.... Quorum call. ......-.-.---.------- once nse ren ence a nsne een see--3-e=- wine non pe eae of athineidntien enminthiweoutthe cts perdbedsviudesvabe iupinediecs Present 

124 |_..do....| H. Res. 626, to for the consideration of H. R. 236, to authorize the construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. (Re | Aye. 
jected, 188 to 

125 | July 29 | H. R. 9756, increasing the borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation from = an 000,000 to $10,000,000,000. (Passed, 317 to 57). y 

126 |...do.._.| H. Con. Res. 265, fixing Saturday, July 31, for sine die adjournment. (Rejected, 183 to 1 e. 

500 1 Be. _ 1:5 ER Ci icinccsntinhe eS adpusben botionnbeniniipelinpibngmannteiialtiiuinn ike tiinnpmmunimkiel Bs 

128 | July 30 |----- gird ervouticgeewin scons ciwncpiiaicme nib iewtaeatigtnnit nani ineiidiaddmaieiie nnd niin G dap inias niin ini daighi dane se 

129 |_..do....| H. R. 7840, to increase railroad retirement benefits and taxes, and amend the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. (Passed, 360 to 0)... 7e, 

130 |__.do..._| H. R. 9666, to include hardboard in the tariff schedules relating to wood and manufacturers of wood. (Passed, 235 to 109)_...........-....-- Aye. 

131 {__. H. Con. Res. 266, fixing Saturday, July 31, for sine die adjournment. (Agreed to, 179 to 167)__...--.-----.---------------.------------------ Aye. 

132 |__.do..._| H. R. 8384, to authorize the construction of the Talent division of the Rogue River Basin reclamation project, Oregon. (Passed, 163 to 144)_| Aye. 

BEB 1 Aap, Bi QO Waren cccnt scr ces ce nenndnntingpevecevewuncnaseus bessvosebeenaisbonertreberttcteimneeprcarsanctiasupietnsaapionsiastinntbatncwsnenes Present 

134 | Aug. 4 |----- do--...- awn wenn nn nn nnn ann nn ~ == === =~ === --- anna nannccnnncenenea cen enn-ncneeseon= ones seein owen nandnnnnvn nen nonnnnecens cenenannneeeenn=- =< Present 

135 |...do..._| -8. 16, authorizing Federal courts to grant immunity from prosecution to witnesses who testify before either House of Congress on its commit- | Aye. 
tees. (Passed, 293 to 55). 

SOB FR: ~ Bo I a deltas calla i iicthcindiidne trie co mhapncbanscrrpi-wniin napintas iaciaicich hadi ded cllaalaatiedesenaincies ih ucaen sinless cries daisies dante adalhb as ache Present. 

137 |...do.....| Motion to discharge the Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. R. 9245, postal workers pay raise bill. (Agreed to, 348 to 29)../ No. 

138 |...do ta ae. SO, enees wearers ee wes OE. Tamed, SE8 60 DO) oo occa g 0s. ilian nn omtninicn de ctiucndion ph sseckdussnsacnadcigbssanmateodee No. 

139 |...do.. H. Res. 687, providing for consideration of 8. 2033, relating to the labeling of packages containing foreign-produced trout sold in United | Aye. 


States, and requiring certain information to be posted in public eating places serving such trout. (Agreed to, 209 to 159.) 





140 |...do..... Motion to reconsider conference report on H. R. 9678, Foreign Assistance Act of 1954, (Rejected, 97 to 266,)_......-.......-.. said Aye. 
BE8 Ff Aeee. 26 | I Ce nae eteteie cha tala cireencicoctescnckalibltbenisnbaadinlibindnmmdtlsviad bbtipctas sbadiboubatuecsitidedsisioase Present. 
142 |...do_.... 8. 3706, to amend the Subversive Activities Control Act to provide for determination of identity of certain Communist-infiltrated organi-| Aye. 
zations, and to outlaw the Communist Party. (Passed, 305 to 2.) 
BOS | Arma. SV t RRRONI inane Blithe Sek siberian ae ad tia I a Present 
144 |...do__... Motion to instruct House conferees on 8. 3706, to amend the Subversive Activities ©ontrol Act, to provide for determination of identity of | No. 
certain Communist-infiltrated anizations, to agree to Senate amendments to House amendments to the bill. (Adopted, 208 to 100.) 
145 | Aug. 19 | Conference report on H. R. 10051, assistance appropriation bill for 1955. (Adopted, 188 to 77.)..................-.....-...--..------ No. 
146 |...do..... Motion for the previous question’ on Taber motion to recede and concur with an amendment on Senate amendment No. 31 to H. R. 10051, | No. 
foreign assistance ae bill. (This amendment included proviso ee of foreign currencies generated by our aid 
to Spain to be for os SC ee nen one for mili construction, as provided by our 
treaty. Adoption of mo a ae eee vented my motion Neha eyed sey = (Ade; 186 to 76.) 
147 |...do....| Conference report on 8. amend the beessive 4 Activities Control Act, to outlaw the Communist Party, and provide for the deter- | Aye. 
mination of the identity of certain Communist-infiltrated organizations. oe. 265 to 2.) 
148 | Aug. 20 | Motion to recommit conference report on H. salioe” Ween on Area Problems of the Greater Washington | Nay. 
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Statement by Hon. Stuart Symington, 
of Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Because of the drought in Missouri, 
farmers in my State need action now 
under S. 3137, the extension of the 
water Facilites Act of August 28, 1937. 
This bill has now been signed by the 
president and is Public Law 597. 

Provisions of this law should be made 
immediately available to drought- 
stricken farmers. 

Since this legislation is now public 
law, the benefits of this legislation 
should be made immediately available. 
Further delay seems inexcusable. 

Despite the immediate need, however, 
Mr. R. B. McLeaish, Administrator of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, has 
just written me that it will be approxi- 
mately 30 days from date of signature 
by the President before the rules and 
regulations will be issued. 

This means it will be the latter part of 
September before the county FHA 
supervisors will be in a position to re- 
ceive and process applications for loans. 

The basic provisions of S. 3137 are not 
new. Loans for development of facili- 
ties for water storage and utilization 
have been made in the arid and semi- 
arid States of the United States since 
August 28, 1937. 

As the farmers in Missouri and other 
Midwestern States suffered the ravages 
of drought, they repeatedly requested 
that the provisions of this act be made 
available for them. 

On March 10, 1954, True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, wrote 
to the President of the Senate, sub- 
mitting a proposed bill to make this as- 
sistance available throughout the Nation. 
On March 16 Senator AIKEN introduced 
the bill S. 3137. 

The bill was reported by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on May 17, and 
was passed by the Senate on May 24, 
and by the House with amendments on 
July 27. The Senate agreed to the House 
amendments July 28. 

On August 5 the bill was sent to the 
President. 

In view of the history of this legis- 
lation and the fact that the basic pro- 
visions had the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture more than 5 months 
ago, and the last amendments were 
adopted nearly a month ago, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the necessary 
instructions and regulations are not 
Teady now. 

Mr. President, at this point in my 
Temarks I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter 
which I wrote to Mr. McLeaish on Au- 
ust 19; a copy of his letter dated 
August 17; a copy of my letter to Mr. 
McLeaish dated August 9; and a copy 
of a letter from Mr. McLeaish dated 
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July 28, 1954, received by the Honorable 
Pau. C. Jones, Congressman from Mis- 
souri’s Tenth District. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UN ITep STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FParMers’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Paut C. Jones, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JONEs: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of July 21 regarding 
the extension of the Water Facilities Act 
now being considered by the Congress. 

The amendment to the act being consid- 
ered by the Congress provides for loans for 
soil- and water-conservation measures for 
the installation of water facilities. These 
loans may be made as direct Government 
loans or insured by the Government in the 
same maner as loans are now insured under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. As 
the result of these new features, present poli- 
cies and procedures for making water-facili- 
ties loans will have to be revised extensively 
to provide for the making and servicing of 
both direct Government loans and insured 
loans. At the present time the new features 
are being studied carefully, and the new 
policies and procedures are being developed. 
It is expected that within approximately 30 
days after the bill is signed by the President 
the Farmers’ Home Administration will be 
in a position to announce the new program 
to the public and to its field officials. 

The program will be administered by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration through its 
State and county offices. Each agricultural 
county of the country is served by a county 
office of the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
with a county supervisor in charge. Farmers 
who are interested in receiving assistance 
under the program will file their applica- 
tions with the county supervisor. 

You will observe, from the enclosed pam- 
phlet entitled “Loans for Water in the West,” 
which briefly explains the water facilities 
program as it is presently administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration, that 
farmers are expected to pay as much of the 
cost of the facilities from their own funds as 
they are able. However, these loans have 
been made for 100 percent of the cost of 
facilities when it appears that applicants 
are carrying on sound farming programs and 
have some equity in their property after 
providing reasonable security for the loans, 

The enclosed pamphlet states that the in- 
terest rates on water facilities loans is 3 per- 
cent. Under the present act and the pro- 
posed amendment, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to fix the rate of interest 
on insured loans. It provides, however, for 
a loan insurance charge of not less than 1 
percent on outstanding principal balances. 
In view of this provision, the interest rate on 
both direct loans and insured loans likely 
will be between 4 percent and 5 percent. 

If we can furnish you additional informa- 
tion, we shall be pleased to do so upon your 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. McLeatsu, 
Administrator, 
AvcusT, 9, 1954. 
Mr. R. B. McLeatsn, 
Administrator, Farmers Home 
Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McLeatsH: As I am sure you are 
aware, thousands of farmers in Missouri, 
suffering as they are from the third straight 
year of drought, are intensely interested in 
the Water Facilities Act as amended by the 
Congress, 
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Tt is our understanding from conversa- 
tions with your office that it will take ap- 
proximately 30 days after the bill is signed 
by the President before the Farmers Home 
Administration will be in a position to make 
available the provisions of the new pro- 
gram to the public. 

As shown by a recently completed survey 
of the State by Dr. Edward L. Clark, State 
geologist, 56 counties in Missouri are in eri- 
tical to bad condition and 22 are in only 
fair condition, insofar as water supplies are 
concerned. 

More than 200 well drillers in Missouri 
now have a big backlog of orders for wells 
as soon as information is ready on these 
loans. Thousands of other farmers will or-- 
der wells drilled just as soon as they are 
sure they can obtain the financial backing 
for this purpose. 

In many sections of Missouri the hauling 
of water became a commercial business in 
recent weeks. Much of this would not have 
been necessary had it been possible for the 
drought-stricken farmers to drill wells or 
install other water facilities. 

For the above reasons I urge that every- 
thing possible be done to expedite provisions 
for the new water-facilities program in Mis- 
souri and will appreciate your keeping my 
office informed as steps are taken to this 
end. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sruart SYMINGTON. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FaRMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, ’ 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: This Is tn reply 
to your letter of August 9 regarding the 
critical condition of the water supply and 
the interest of farmers in Missouri in the 
proposed amendment of the Water Facilities 
Act, which is now on the President’s desk. 

When it became apparent the bill would 
likely become law, present policies and pro- 
cedures for making water facilities loans 
were examined to determine revisions that 
would be required to provide for making and 
servicing of both direct Government loans 
and insured loans. New policies and pro- 
cedures are being sieveloped as rapidly as 
possible. It is expected that within approxi- 
mately 30 days after the bill is signed by 
the President, rules and regulations will be 
issued and county supervisors will be in 
a position to receive and process applications 
for loans. 

We will be glad to keep you informed of 
the progress made in expediting provisions 
for the water facilities program in Missouri. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. B. McLeatsuH, 

Administrator, 
Avucust 19, 1954. 

Hon. R. B. McLz£atIsn, 
Administrator, Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCLEaIsuH: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of August 17, 
replying to mine of August 9. 

On March 15, Senator Alken introduced 
a bill to extend the Water Facilities Act, 
It was passed by the Senate on May 24 and 
by the House on July 27. The House changes 
were adopted by the Senate on the next 
day and it went to the President for sig- 
nature on August 5. 

The water-supply emergency in Missouri 
has been fact for months and such fact has 
been fully known to the Department of Agri- 
culture. As you know, I have been urging 
action for some time. 

On July 28, in a letter to Congressman 
Paut C. Jones, you stated that your program _ 
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would be ready within approximately 30 days 
after the bill is signed by the President. 
That meant you would be prepared to act 
on or about the 28th of this month. 

Since the purpose and major provisions of 
the bill have been known to you for months, 
it was difficult to understand why the neces- 
sary instructions and procedures could not 
have been ready in anticipation of the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

However, you advise that it will take still 
another 30 days after presidential signa- 
ture—which has not yet taken place. 

This delay appears to me to be inexcus- 
able, in face of the dire distress of thou- 
gands of American farmers. I would be in- 
terested in knowing the cause of the delay. 
I would be even more interested in learning 
that you have changed your plans and will 
act immediately upon learning of presiden- 
tial action on this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Sruart SyMINGTON. 





The Record of the “Do Something” 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
constructive record of the 83d Congress 
is proof that the Congress and the Presi- 
dent can work together. This success- 
ful cooperation between the executive 
and the legislative is in marked contrast 
to the bitter struggles which have been 
so evident in previous administrations 
with almost disastrous results to our na- 
tional welfare. 

With mutual respect and a shared 
goal great enough to command a com- 
mon loyalty, President Eisenhower and 
the Republican 83d Congress have suc- 
ceeded in reversing long standing trends 
toward higher and higher spending, have 
overhauled income tax laws and reduced 
income taxes, and have accomplished 
the happy transition from war to peace 
with minimum disturbance of the econ- 
omy, now virtually free of shackling con- 
trols. 

The theme of this cooperative effort 
on the part of Congress and the White 
House is best expressed in the simple 
philosophy of President Eisenhower as 
I heard him state it at the Lincoln’s 
Birthday rally in Washington, this year. 
He said: 

In all those things which deal with people, 

things 





be liberal, be human. In all those 

which deal with the people’s money or their 
economy, or their form of government, be 
conservative—and don’t be afraid to use the 
word. 


During the first 18 months of each term 
I have been given the privilege of pre- 
senting a weekly report to the citizens of 
the 1lth Indiana District over radio 
stations WIBC, WIRE, and WISH. As 
the date of a campaign approaches this 
privilege is quite properly suspended. Be- 
cause I believe that the folks back home 
are entitled to know in detail the accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress and 
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exactly what part I played and how I 
voted on the major issues as their repre- 
sentative, I am making this report to 
them on this, the closing day of the sec- 
ond session of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This has been a Congress of construc- 
tive achievement. The people did get the 
change for the better they voted for in 
1952. This has been a “can do” and a 
“will do” Congress. Its program has 
been neither New Deal nor ultrareac- 
tionary. On the whole, this Congress 
has wisely applied traditional American 
principles in working out thoughtful so- 
lutions to today’s serious problems. 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS—SPENDING 


The Republican 83d Congress appro- 
priated, overall, $26 billion less to run the 
Government for 2 fiscal years than the 
last Democratic Congress appropriated 
in 1951 and 1952. In his first year in 
office President Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress cut over $12 billion from the budget 
President Truman submitted and em- 
phatically said could not be cut. 

Even though the Eisenhower budget 
requests for the last 2 years were about 
$2344 billion below those of the preced- 
ing Truman administration, Congress 
cut an additional $4.6 billion from his 
budget requests during the first session 
and trimmed an additional $214 billion 
from the administration’s estimates dur- 
ing the second session, which has just 
adjourned. Congress took $657 million 
from the President’s requests for foreign 
aid, alone, in this year’s economy drive. 

These economies were effected by ex- 
ercising rigid controls over spending, by 
reducing the Federal payroll by over 
200,000 employees, by taking a new and 
realistic look at defense requirements, 
and through 14 reorganization plans sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
and considered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which I am a mem- 
ber and a subcommittee chairman. 

As a “watch dog” committee charged 
with examining into the economy and 
efficiency of nonmilitary activities over- 
seas, the International Operations Sub- 
committee was gratified to be singled out 
by Herbert Hoover for mention in his 
nationwide broadcast from the Govern- 
ment economy rally of the farm-city 
conference, May 25, 1954. In comment- 
ing on the Brownson subcommittee in- 
vestigation of the construction of staff 


_quarters in Germany during a previous 


administration, former President Hoover 
said: 

While the authorities can carefully watch 
efficiency and waste in Washington, their in- 
fluence seems to decrease inversely with dis- 
tance. 


Working closely with the Appropria- 
tions Committee in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress are credited by re- 
sponsible students of the Government 
scene with major achievements in cut- 
ting Federal spending. 

TAXES 

In order to understand fully the sig- 
nificance of the 83d Congress actions in 
cutting excise, excess profits, and income 
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taxes it is necessary to review briefly 2 
years of recent history. 

In the 20 years of Democratic Presj. 
dents there were many new taxes im. 
posed, many tax rates raised and many 
tax exemptions cut. Direct tax collec. 
tions from individual citizens went yp 
from $427 million in 1933 to more than 
$30 billion—70 times as much. The ip. 
dividual was also paying the Feder] 
Government more than 3 times as much 
tax on his automobile, twice as much tax 
on his gasoline, twice as much tax on his 
radio, 25 percent more tax on cigarettes, 
50 percent more tax on his beer, and 10 
times as much tax on liquor. 

Between 1932 and 1952, personal in. 
come tax exemptions fell from $1,500 to 
$500. The “little man,” for whom the 
Democrats profess so much sympathy, in 
1952 paid seven times the income taxes 
he paid in 1933. World War II, the Ko. 
rean police action, and the efforts of the 
New Deal to spend its way out of a de. 
pression were important § factors jp 
explaining some of these tax increases, 

In these 20 years of tax increases, 
there were only 2 tax reductions. The 
first was when the excess-profits tax was 
allowed to lapse temporarily after World 
War It. The second was when the Re- 
publican 80th Congress balanced the 
budget and cut income taxes in 1948 over 
the veto of President Truman. 

In contrast, the overall tax-cut pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican 83d Congress, the 
greatest in all history, will save the citi- 
zens of the United States $7.4 billion 
every year. Of the total amount, indi- 
viduals will receive an overall tax saving 
of nearly $4% billion. Most of the re- 
mainder will be translated into invest- 
ments that will create more employment 
for more people. 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if Con- 
gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal year 1954 
by. $12 billion. Nor would the $2 billion 
tax saving by elimination of the excess- 
profits tax have been possible without 
this budget cutting. It is significant 
that the 52 percent income tax on cor- 
porations had to be retained. 

The Republican excise tax reduction 
law will save taxpayers nearly a billion 
dollars more a year by reducing the Fed- 
eral tax on such every-day purchases as 
bus, train, and airplane tickets, house- 
hold appliances, cosmetics, movie admis- 
sions, telephone calls, and telegrams. 

The omnibus tax revision act will not 
only save taxpayers $1.4 billion, of which 
$827 million is for individuals, but will 
help millions of Americans by giving 
them fairer tax treatment than they now 
receive. This is the first complete re- 
vision of the Federal tax code in 75 years. 
It will help parents of dependent chil- 
dren: who work, retired persons, and 
widows living on retirement income, 
farmers active in soil and water conser- 
vation and working widows and mothers 
with child-care expenses, persons recelV- 
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ing sick benefits, and those burdened 
with large medical expenses. 

In signing the nearly 1,000-page meas- 
ure, President Eisenhower said: 

1 congratulate the Congress and its lead- 
ers for having enacted this monumental tax 
revision. * * * In addition to removing in- 
equities in our tax system, this law will help 
our economy expand and thus add material- 
ly to the strength of our Nation. It will help 
our people produce better goods at cheaper 
prices—and it will help to create more jobs. 

FARM POLICY 


President Eisenhower sought to re- 
place the wartime system of high, rigid 
price supports for farm products with a 
fiexible, or sliding-scale, rule. The aim 
was to provide leeway for the Govern- 
ment to encourage production of needed 
crops by high-support prices and to dis- 
courage surpluses of others by dropping 
the support level. Specifically, the pro- 
posal was for authority to support prices 
of five basic commodities; wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, and peanuts; between 75 
and 90 percent of parity. Support at 
90 percent was mandatory. 

The House approved the flexible sys- 
tem but limited the range to 82.5 and 
90 percent of parity for the first year. 
The Senate followed, five weeks later, 
with the same action. 

It is interesting to note that through- 
out the entire United States only 20 
percent of cash receipts to the farmer 
come from the 5 basic commodities 
affected by this legislation. In Indiana 
only 14 percent of the farmers cash re- 
ceipts are derived from wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton and peanuts, but, 68 percent of 
agricultural cash receipts come from 


. meat animals and dairy and poultry 


products for which price supported feeds 
are an element of cost. 

A majority of Indiana farmers insist 
that the flexible system is the sensible 
solution to the growing problem of over- 
preduction and costly Federal aquisition 
of surpluses, 

TAFT-HARTLEY 


The President, though accepting in 
spirit the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, nev- 
ertheless had promised to revise that act 
to meet some union objections. The bill 
that eventually issued from the Senate 
Labor Committee was not in fact an 
administration bill. It was a compro- 
mise that apparently did not totally 
please any faction. 

On August 21 the New York Times de- 
scribed the result of the Senate action 
in the following words: 

The net of it was that the Democrats rose 
in great strength, all members of the party 
present standing together, and the measure 
was killed by vote of 50 to 42. 

Three Republicans, and the Independent, 
Mr. Morse, joined the 46 Democrats against 
the bill as a motion of Senator LIsTER Hi, 
Democrat, of Alabama, to send it back to 
committee. Forty-two Republicans were 
quickly overcome, 

REMOVING GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


As a result of 20 years of big govern- 
ment, bureaucrats in Washington man- 
aged to poke their noses into over 100 
different private business enterprises in 
competition with taxpaying small-busi- 
hessmen. This was an almost inevitable 
Tesult of the previous administration’s 
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theory of centralized power and the 
matching philosophy of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect. 

But President Eisenhower, his Repub- 
lican administration and his Republican 
Congress brought,.a different policy to 
Washington—less government in busi- 
ness. The executive and the legislative 
branches are cooperating in a large-scale 
reduction of Federal commercial-type 
services and manufacturing operations, 
with accompanying cuts in the Federal 
payroll and budget. Up to now, it is es- 
timated that the sale of the Govern- 
ment’s commercial-type enterprises to 
private taxpaying owners would return 
as much as $40 billion to the Treasury. 

Specific programs where marked prog- 
ress has already been made include: 

Sale of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for $9 million. 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Sale of Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel in the 
Virgin Islands for $410,000. This is a 
48-room luxury establishment built in 
1934 as a New Deal public works project. 

Disposal of tin and rubber facilities. 

Closing of a uniform factory in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Reducing paint manufacturing. 

Eliminating some sawmill operations. 

Reducing coffee-roasting operations in 
the Armed Forces. 

Returning certain airport control 
towers to city governments. 

Eliminating certain mapmaking activ- 
ities in the highway field. 

Much of the exhaustive study on the 
problem of effectively eliminating Gov- 
ernment competition with private enter- 
prise has been undertaken by the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which Iamamember. Special credit 
should go to my colleague and fellow 
subcommittee chairman, Hon. Ceci, M. 
HarveEn, of Indiana, whose work in this 
field has continued the efforts of the 
Bonner subcommittee, on which I served, 
and has attracted national attention. 

The President, his Cabinet, and the 
Republican 83d Congress have accepted 
the challenge of Abraham Lincoln's defi- 
nition of the proper function of govern- 
ment, first laid down on July 1, 1854, 
when he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States Senate. The legit- 
imate object of government is “to do for 
the people what needs to be done, but 
which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 
HOUSING 


The heart of the President’s housing 
program was the liberalization of FHA 
home mortgage loan terms and the con- 
struction of 35,000 new low-rental pub- 
lic-housing units every year for 4 years. 
Slum-clearance measures were also rec- 
ommended. 

The 83d Congress did liberalize the 
program for insurance of loans for home 
building and home improvement. In- 
cluded in the law was the Brownson 
amendment, the only amendment passed 
by the House, which ultimately provided 
for reducing downpayments required on 
new housing from $2,000 on a $10,000 
house to $700, with authorization for the 
President to reduce these requirements 
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further to $500 at his discretion. This 
should provide an expanded market for 
new-home construction and make it pos- 
sible for many veterans who have used 
up their GI loan privileges to trade in 
the equity they now have in a small 
house as downpayment on a larger home 
to meet the space requirements of ex- 
panding families. 

Public housing was limited to 35,000 
units for a single year. While this is at 
the rate of construction requested by the 
President, some critics have stated that 
restricted language in the bill makes at- 
tainment of the full number of starts 
doubtful. Administration supporters 
generally believe that the omnibus hous- 
ing bill will result-.in additional employ- 
ment in the building industry, increase 
the numbers of low-cost housing units 
built by private enterprise, and tighten 
up the loopholes which made possible 
the FHA scandals of the previous admin- 
istration that have come to light during 
the past year. 

HEALTH 

Congress approved two major items in 
President Eisenhower’s health program. 
These were bills granting Federal money 
to the States to help build diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facili- 
ties and nursing homes and expanding 
the vocational rehabilitation plan. 

One major proposal for health legisla- 
tion was killed in the House. It was a 
plan to set up a $25 million Federal fund 
to reinsure private, voluntary health in- 
surance policies involving exceptional 
risks not ordinarily covered now. This 
plan received support from many 
medium and smaller sized insurance 
companies and Blue Cross groups. It 
was opposed by the American Medical 
Association at the last minute. 

The defeat of this plan was a blow to 
the President from the Democrats who 
opposed it with an almost solid bloc of 
162 votes, many from the same Congress- 
men who were most enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the Ewing socialized medicine 
proposals. The bill fell under a strange 
crossfire, On the one side, ultracon- 
servatives in both parties claimed it ap- 
proached socialism. On the other side, 
New and Fair Deal Democrats spurned 
the Eisenhower approach as altogether 
too tame for them. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


In this field, the 83d Republican Con- 
gress gave the President a victory that 
was in strictly human terms the most 
significant of his administration. Feel- 
ing that it was time the Republicans put 
some gold in the gold painted brick called 
social security. Congress allowed the 
rate to rise, raised the base from $3,600 
to $4,200 and extended the protection of 
old-age pensions and survivors insurance 
to 10 million additional Americans. Be- 


.ginning in October the 6.3 million now 


receiving old-age and survivors benefits 
will get from $5 to $13.50 more in their 
monthly checks. 

This was not a contentious issue. In 
the House both parties overwhelmingly 
approved the administration’s proposal, 
in fact the vote was 355 to 8. Nowhere 
during the long discussion of this issue 
was there a significant and informative 
record vote. The 83d Congress also 
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broadened the unemployment compen- 
sation system to cover Federal employees 
and workers in thousands of small busi- 
ness establishments and reaffirmed the 
principle of State control of these funds. 
After December 31, 1955, the law will 
apply to employers of four or more work- 
ers, extending protection to nearly a mil- 
lion more employees. 
VETERANS 

Besides providing generously for the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and its hospitals, the 83d Congress 
approved a 5 percent increase in service- 
connected disability compensation to 2 
million eligible veterans and increased 
pensions and compensation of widows 
and dependent parents. 

A 1-year extension during which Ko- 
rean veterans are eligible to start and 
complete GI-bill training under Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress was approved. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
FOREIGN AID 


The foreign-aid program was extend- 
ed for another year, but the President’s 
request for nearly $3.5 billion was cut 
by the Congress to just over $2.7 billion, 
as compared with the $4.5 billion ap- 
propriated last year. Included in the 
authorization law was the strong request 
that the President explain the situation 
to Congress if Red China is admitted to 
the United Nations. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Here the Congress gave the President 
considerably less than he had requested. 
On the basis of a study made for him by 
a special commission headed by Clarence 
B. Randall, an industrialist, he had 
strongly appealed for a 3-year extension 
of a reciprocal-trade, tariff-cutting pro- 
gram and had asked for authority to 
make further tariff reductions up to 15 
percent. Congress voted a 1-year exten- 
sion with no additional tariff-cutting 
power. 

Part of the Atomic Energy Act per- 
mits limited exchange of atomic material 
and information with allies and thus be- 
comes a foregin policy measure. 

A treaty of mutual defense with South 
Korea cleared the Senate easily. . 

PUBLIC WORKS 
HIGHWAYS 


From the Roads Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Works, of 
which I am a member, came a 2-year 
Federal-aid highway program authoriz- 
ing $975 million annually for 1956 and 
1957 to be spent in cooperation with the 
States. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately $500 million in Federal moneys 
available annually to the States for road 
work and represents the return of vir- 
tually all of the Federal gasoline tax 
money to the States. 

New emphasis is being placed on the 
interstate highway system establishing a 
new formula of 60 percent Federal funds 
and 40 percent State funds. Helpful to 
Indiana will be the new provision that 
half of the funds for interstate high- 
ways will be apportioned among the 
States in the ratio of each State’s popu- 
lation to the national population. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Herbert Hoover and every President 
since has favored United States partici- 
pation with Canada in building on the 
St. Lawrence River a seaway linking 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. 
This year a bill authorizing the seaway, 
the cost of which to the United States is 
indicated in this legislation to be about 
$105 million, was passed by the House, 
241 to 158. In the Senate the vote was 
51 to.33. 

Although I originally supported the 
Dondero bill which provided for sale to 
private investors of seaway bonds, I op- 
posed the Wiley bill in committee and on 
the floor of the House because I felt that 
the estimated $105 million represented 
only a fraction of the ultimate cost of the 
seaway to the taxpayers and because it 
seemed obvious that if the project had 
merit private investors would buy the 
bonds and eliminate this drain on the 
‘Treasury. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The President’s request for legislation 
encouraging private enterprise to par- 
ticipate in the development of peacetime 
atomic power was bitterly contested by 
Democrats in a 13-day Senate filibuster. 
They predicted private monopoly of 
atomic power and high rates to users. 
But the measure, which also authorizes 
fuller international cooperation in 
atomic-energy matters, was passed by 
both Houses. 

ANTISUBVERSION 


Passage of legislation to outlaw the 
Communist Party, to grant witness im- 
munity, to make peacetime espionage 
and sabotage punishable by death, and 
to provide for citizenship forfeiture, was 
enacted in the closing days of the 83d 
Congress. The President’s request that 
evidence secured through wiretapping be 
made admissible passed the House and 
died in the Senate. 

The bill outlawing the Communist 
Party declares as “findings of fact’’ that 
the Communist Party is an “‘instrumen- 
tality of a conspiracy to overthrow” the 
Government and is “the agency of a hos- 
tile foreign power.” This bill also de- 
prives the party of “the rights, privileges, 
and immunities attendant upon legal 
bodies created under the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the United States or any 
Political subdivision thereof.” Under 
this provision the Communist Party 
would be prohibited from holding bank 
accounts, obtaining enforcements of con- 
tracts in the court, or filing candidates 
for public office. 

The anti-Communist bill also makes 
anyone “knowingly or willfully” a party 
member “subject to all the provisions and 
penalties of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 as a member of a ‘Communist- 
action’ organization.” In other words 
the new bill would require that party 
members must now register individually, 
regardless of whether the party itself 
ultimately registers. This legislation 
also provides that in determining 
whether a person is a Communist Party 
member, juries shall consider evidence 
under 14 headings including whether he 
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is on a membership list, has contributeq 
money to the party, has written, spoken, 
or otherwise carried out its orders, or 
indicated willingness to carry out its 
purposes. 

EISENHOWER SCORES 0.830 

Today the White House issued a list 
of 64 bills requested by the President, 
only 11 failed to pass. Figured as we 
are used to in computing batting aver- 
ages, this would give him a percentage of 
0.830. Last year President Eisenhower 
scored 0.727. This compares with Pres. 
ident Truman’s averages for the years 
1947 through 1952 of 0.477, 0.457, 0.441, 
0.442, 0.404, and 0.349. 

Of the 64 measures listed by the White 
House as major legislation on the ad- 
ministration program for the second ses- 
sion, 7 were considered by the Senate 
only and did not reach the House for a 
vote. 

The implementation of the remaining 
57 programs required action in 84 in- 
stances by the House. Out of these 84 
chances to support the administration’s 
program, I voted with the President 72 
times; against his program 8 times, and 
was absent 4 times. This gives me a 
batting average of 0.857 for the year. I 
voted against the administration pro- 
gram only 9.5 percent of the time and 
missed balloting on 4.8 percent of the 
issues on that official list. 

So noncontroversial was much of the 
Eisenhower program that on 29 of the 
84 votes which implemented the 64-item 
list no rollcalls were demanded. Con- 
sidering only the 55 cases in which there 
were record votes, I supported the Presi- 
dent 80 percent of the time and opposed 
his program only 14 percent of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the record 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
of the 83d Congress. This has been a 
“Do-Something” Congress. Its program 
has been constructive and its accomplish- 
ments have been evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. As the President 
said: 

The eccnomic program being enacted by 
the preseat Congress marks a milestone in 
constructive legislation. It will help to re- 
duce unemployment and to stimulate enter- 
prise and development in all directions. 


Do you remember 1952? ‘That was the 
year when they told us, “You never had 
it so good.” President Eisenhower com- 
paring the first half of 1954 with the 
same period in 1952, President Truman's 
last year in office, said he found indus- 
trial production up 3.3 percent, the gross 
national production up 4.4 percent; non- 
agricultural employment up 1.1 percent; 
personal incomes up 7.2 percent; dispos- 
able personal income up 8.8 percent, per 
capita disposable income up 5.3 percent, 
and bank debits outside New York City 
up 10:2 percent. 

The daring young men who came to 
Washington with President Roosevelt are 
old and tired and disillusioned now. All 
they can predict for the future of their 
great country is doom, disaster, and de- 
pression. They insist on campaigning 
again and again on the basis of a de- 
pression they were unable to lick until 
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World War II came along and bailed young he could not remember the last clude in the Recorp the following tabula- 
them out. Why, the Democrats in the depression. tion of the official list of major legislation 
senate = killed the President’s pro- The record of the 83d Congress and on the administration program together 


the Eisenhower administration will speak 
for itself to people who are looking ahead 


ant voting privileges to 18- 
ears- oud gee they were afraid to 


with my voting record on each issue so 
that my constituents will know exactly 





tem Bill Description My vote Date Score 
spat Aaviowy Council on Education: 
9 | WE. BB, FOR ei a a cae aa Ul ite May 12,1954 | Absent. 
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pL eee eae sil dit Ol iesictitciigtonsnennditineideid Aug. 19,1954 | Right, 
61S; Mecsas .----| Compulsory Testimony or Witness Immunity Act, passage. sd Wi icicsoussbe cadeitaabadl Aug. 4,1954 | Right. 
10 | H. R. 9040.......] Cooperative research on education, passage-..-.-.........---. G5 ee hipséntds satiate May 12,1954 | Right. 
11 | H. R. 6665......-] Cotton acreage adjustment marketing quotas, passage_..___.... --| Yea (not record)....| July 31, 1953 | (Right.) 
112| H. R. 6584....--- Customs yaluation, passage. (Died in Senate committee.)-........-- --| Yea (not record)_...| July 30,1953 | (Right.) 
13 | H. R. 8097......-| District of Columbia public works, passage - - -.- ercdcuces -| Yea (not record)...} Mar. 22, 1954 | (Right.) 
W, R. O6lT wccocea pants ¢ . Columbia appropriations amendment to implement | authorization passage Bi Tihenomumt > 5 RII Sth .--| June 15, 1954 | Right. 
14 | H. R. 6672.......| Debt limit increase: 
pS with instructions... ......:.............--..- erercerasansesdnan eescsecceaceccesee=| NAY. .ccccoenecesees July 31,1953 | Right. 
og a ee do.......| Right. 
1391 36.8. ca re, Cnet EL To, nina deena nna eminide caudineneet ll aceiensnanooaaceunamialiiaatnenmanimndionmmen ana 
116 | 8. J. Res. 53..0-| 18-year-old. voting: Rejected in Senate (34 yeas, 24 nays; lacked required % majority. For: 27 |_.........-...-.....--]--------.--- antallimbinat hes hens 
Republicans, 7 Democrats; against: 0 Republicans, 24 Democrats) May 21, 1954. 

17 | 8. 8948 ..--ccncusal STE GENES BORED, DOUUNGS. branonatenissimaccnonssonsnsasibeatibgidngubinrcwndainntnense Yea (not record)....| Aug. 4, 1954 | (Right), 
18 | H. R. 9580.......| Espionage and sabotage, passage. .........-.-------------------- weneaesaewnnncencocenesecccecce- pisinpincdenwinnii July 8, 1954 ight. 
19 | H. R. 8224 ......] Excise taxes reduction: 

Peneemennls WER inciewmablens.... 22.2 canes coccos ce coc cccnccdwabnectacmancnsaccoccnseoncsotes), EPs sntannseneiniinn Mar. 10, 1954 | Right, 

ht dinate inatiasckcdmmimcondnatnnhédimnasinact — >, SE hid? do.......| Right. 
| S. 2308..-.... -----| FBI investigation authority, passage............---..----.-.- --| Yea (not record)....j Aug. 16, 1954 | (Right.) 
21 | H. R. 9680.......| Farm program, flexible parity amendment--._..-...---.----.--- pale cis caxs .-| July 2,19054 | Right. 
22 | S. 3681.........-.| Federal employees group life insurance, passage......-...-.-- -| Yea (not record)....| Aug. 3, 1954 (Right.) 
23 | H. R, 2263.......] Federal ae — DENSTES, POTINGD. 5... cccccccsececcnsnccdneulstéuenessocssecussseccceces= Yea (not record)....| May 3, 1954 | (Right.) 
124 | H. R. 8860.......| Foreign economic 

ean bill introduced 1020 acemegehneuitepihicacmnnendseneiibinebtbGonamhmenunpsinaunoossentiniicatesdabasnnctutndnelieaen abate 
Ad a... ea ele a ae Righ 

25 | H. R. 7486....... ve ing, convic' elons, passage July 7,1954 | ( t.) 

126 | H, R. 3575.....--}| Hawaiian statehood: 

— h chnondesrnaesccumepngineitiinngecsrecqanseeiighiti>tesialipiainenahopeneencannans Mar. 10,1953 | Right. 
Ra Citi cba 4 onchhiidn ned atnaionnstsonndinpapeehinrnnimiiie datinginnnesscaeseal ST Ulknedascentmsowasdinsouh do.......| Right, 
Senate included Alaska, House Rules Committee refused to send bill to conference. 

197 | HY. BR. S006 nnqck: Seen MeIIIIII, CODOININIIING 55.5 ns ohh 8 os wien s avec adieiee a nas DEN Se asdcesedenccesanenme I sco Aiisinideiaapiions July 13,1954 | Right. 
2% | H. R. 8127.......| Highway Act extension, passage. (I supported in subcommittee and in committee.)_.- Yea (not record)....| Mar. 8, 1954 | (Right.) 
2 . oan eee Survey and Construction Act SSREMANE, DAMAGE. ncn ccocnsnansnnsednscensteccccens Yea (not record)....)| Mar, 9, 1954 | (Right.) 
3 . BR. 1538...csaes ousing: 

I RONG a ndcswincisededsdecbeckshpeebosscbebhebetakjdesdeacunesoooes Apr. 21,1954 | Right, 
ii penitipere nonminn sone «ace hingisen panes mplibiibioatlaaigidiehen a ES Right. 
Recommit conference report with instructions July 20, 1954 | Wrong. 
Adi of conference report .__.............--...- LEE ET I ae as Right. 
31 | Executive B..... — onal Sugar Agreement: Executive treaty ratified by the Senate, House actien not “Apr. 28, 1954 
$2 | Executive A... Korean Security Treaty: Executive Korea Mutual Defense Treaty ratified by the Senate, House |_....................- Jan. 26, 1954 
ion not required. 
$3 | H. R. 6342....... Lease purchase, . (supported in subcommittee and in committee.) ...................- Yea (not record)....| July 24,1953 | (Right.) 

1% | 8. 3363........... DEnGeeeE ens GOOGmenes. . (200 COURMICIOD BEGIN.) ncconncsacnectecdancncdocsaccencsiwcnscensnshecbechedtnelocsecdcsseccees 

35 | H. J. Res, 355....| Migratory labor, Mexican farm labor: 
ES aioe drtigdiadints neha tamil nailitsiaiabalin ani bbctidntndimubsdiiplddipeiaibinittingptinihiamidiitiiia NOG. ccckn cine am, & 1954 | Right. 
Ih dultn nab oentmtuncbiscoponginmeces Yea (not record) ....}. ...-----| (Right.) 
36 | A. R. 9924....... Military Family Housing: Passage Yea (not record)... — 38, 1954 | (Right.) 
37 | H. R. 9242_...2.. ——? ee ee nen oc aubtdelacsubiienionusdinsenomnoatacede May 26, 1954 | Right, 
38 | H. R. 9678.......| Mutual security program: 
‘Anti-Commiunist SN i Fiat cee ndidntiensicntinlabiiensiniidiaan adi cnninanbiawas June 30,1954 | Right. 
aa celistat erie ial ieee eel hnnienet nan nnntingdnsapiinaial. ¥ Ucn dedcdinsigdataneb epi Obi. ide. Right. 
Rocommit conference report Aug. 9, 1954 | Right, 
H. R. 10051...... a security appropriations: 
a a a i deh ehinbniinbnabbecie July 28,1954 | Right. 
— of conference report Aug. Js 1954 | Right. 
Issn 1 sits seh needa ingeineniieketieiabiae abana tiedematinatthshipait TN Mascennandnnnatinaiends dealin Right. 
30 | H. R, 9245.......] Postal rates, reclassification, 
Failed under =a Tite science eects eledhdcln entities asian Malile cats ino eteliiee dink scidwmmaltmibal July 21,1954 | Right. 
ischarge Rules Aug. 9, 1954 / rong. 
Ta a i iat lalla in ce et Beda tncdcnccapesweniocend do__......| Wrong. 
H. BR. 77 catiad Senate amendment Aug. 20,1954 | (Wrong.) 
40 | H. R. 9474.20.00. procal trade, passage June 11, 1954 | Right. 
41 | 8.3539... ~| Reenlistment bonus, passage-......... Yea (not record)....| July 14, 1954 | (Right.) 
42 | H. R. 6287____._.| Renegotiation Act, passage Yea (not record)....| July 22, 1953 | (Right.) 
> H. R. 9859.._...] Rivers, harbors, flood control, passage. (I supported this bill in committee.)........._- July 26,1954 | (Right.) 
8, 2150_........| St. Lawrence seaway: 
EE IE TEN ELE TD ODI ae RE RE A EL APF AI ON ORS AER oe SC ERO Yea.........----..--| May 6,1954 | Wrong. 
tuenes eal AE dtd i wsin dh blot « dai acetnnins dom a peliseatentsianbs ak webbedibickdinwtns piahonwe Ne tinigininecinch dette sention 0...-----| Wrong. 
ered an amendment in committee and in the House to amend this bill to provide for 
Private oer cing aT —— Sos to save oe taxpayers coat mean sen. When this 
was re! was forced to oppose the bill as y 
2 BB. 6276... Ship Mi Act amendments ._..._.... i adiebecaaiige ton ieals AA clip teen Una pbc iacinoai Yea (not record)....] June 7,1954 | (Right.) 
| HeR gaea7 a slp renee. I a le lead petipeonne Yea (not record)....| July 29,1954 | (Right.) 
~ RB. 9366__.....| Social-security p amendments: 
Adoption of Re eres ait hc Beare Wie WR ie General pair| June 1,195 | Absent. 
announced for. 
ete eis lanl eal act i A i chid Tan silebeiod -..-| General ‘pair |.....do.......| Absent. 
announced for. 
Footnotes at end of table, 
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toward the future. Under consent I in- 
Voting record of Charles B. Brownson on major legislation of administration program 
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Item Bill Description My vote Seo 
ons ———— 
..| State unemployment funds, recommit-...-.-.--.------------------------2----2----0---+-0---+-+- NBY...ccccoceccee---| July 8, 1953 | R 
i $ eine Taft-Hartley Ket amendments. Recommitted by Senate, 50 to 42, May 7, 1954. For recom- ight, 
er ta a ee mital; 46 Democrats, 3 Republicans, 1 Independent; against recommital, 42 Republicans. 
ee eee Taber eonatettien, CCG Gi cceccncen pies ncctenieninnedinsiiopiennsabeeeanenmpavabtll Yea (not record)....) July 14,1954 | (Right ) 
51 | 8. 2408..______.._| Tanker construction, trade in_-.___.--- — ----| Yea (not record)....| July 6, 1954 (Right ) 
62 | H. R. 10009_..... Tariff schedule and customs simplification. ----| Yea (not record)....| July 26, 1954 (Right) 
: ae Tax revision: 
6) =. =. ? Seceees WE De isc vnciinwintincescrtcdocininctighttblitinnisaatiatbdwtnvadnbaumalins OES TE TOY Mar. 18,1954 | Right, 
PODERGO < . .- nn eecewin- omen ewn nencn penne ansesonnboesedsensbotenensencatesenccssensacousieatsl EORivcarssbeinnnsess igane do......._| Right. 
Recommit conference report with instructions. .............-...-...-.-.--------20---enneeee- Nay-.... ----| July 28,1954 | Right. 
Adoption — i ecntsaidtnenesdinnccatsnewtnp paeebiih ieee aatnnientinbinarnbgidatala Wilh. chcanthnkuctiaduahaal — Right, 
4 | FIR. 4449.-.----- U CSTR Cire. on rene wenng secincs ono c ono oo naraptbtibeegubbpetnecsetpnshauronespEntniesasuaeenmiannnnndtaaibiaceines 
nan |S. wr lover brought to vote in either House or Senate. 
B5 | A. R. 6788_...-.- Upstream flood control... -nc2ceecccceenencoecenepenwnesconqusccunscceucsnccecncnsecass Yea (not record)..../ Mar. 11,1954 | (Right,) 
6 | H. R. 9709.--.--- Unemployment insurance coverage: 
Recommit with instructions_ July 8, 1954 | Right, 
Passage. .-------------------:~ eee Right. 
57 Veterans compensation, passage--_.-.-- July 21, 1954 | Right, 
58 .| Veterans’ education and training (Korean veterans), passage. do__._. ..| Right. 
59 Veterans home loan, passage... -..---.-------------------------+---------------202--2--- -- Mar. 24,1954 | (Right.) 
60 5 VeURSicine) ERIIIREEIE, DRRIIIB. oven crn cnn ene cnn co scans eccnenesycnpencrecstens eneueseonnes Yea ~ July 8, 1954 | Rigbt, 
61 | 8. War powers extension, passage --------- wn nnn een nn wenn nnn nner e nnn n enw n nnn none enone nnn cceeweweee= June 22, 1954 | (Right.) 
OP 1 ee esecenonl Water Facilities Act amendments, passage ------..-.---------------2<-- 2-22 -2ee oo one en neewn eee Yea (not record)....| July 27,1954 | (Right.) 
63 | H. R. 7601...---- White House Conference on Education, passage... .-.....--------cccccercece-ecceenncccencecce=| VOB. ..2--2-2-0ceee- May 19, 1954 | Right, 
164 | H. R. 8649....--- Wiretapping, amendment requiring authorization by court order_..........-.....--.-..-.----.-- ) Apr. 8, 1954 | Right. 
a TOD ccempennmnnniningitiinis do........| Right, 
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Voting record of Charles B. Brownson on major legislation of administration program—Continued 
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1 Defeat of administration program, 
() Not a record vote, 





Congressional Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my report to my constituents 
letters on Captain Rickover to point out 
an important congressional activity. A 
Congressman does not concern himself 
only with legislation. He is the advocate 
and champion of individuals who are 
caught in the frightening and frustrating 
maze of the impersonal bureaucracy and 
endless redtape of big government. He 
may be called upon to help work out im- 
migration difficulties, veterans needs, so- 
cial-security adjustments, or he may 
suddenly be thrust into an almost hope- 
less case, as I was in the case of a Navy 
captain named Hyman G. Rickover. 

A graduate of the Naval Academy, a 
Chicagoan, Rickover was the man who 
envisioned and planned the atomic sub- 
marine. His work was described by the 
Secretary of the Navy as “the most im- 
portant in the history of the Navy.” Yet 
for reasons unknown and undisclosed, 
the Navy twice refused to promote him 
to admiral, an action which Time maga- 
zine called “brazen prejudice.” As are- 
sult he was faced with compulsory re- 
tirement at age 53. 

I was asked to help Rickover and I 
agreed to do so. When he received his 
promotion to admiral, I felt I had made a 
real contribution. 

I am also including in this report the 
following excerpts from a newsletter to 
a constituents on the atomic energy 

JuLy 26, 1954. 
ArTomic ENERGY BILL 
(Newsletter No. 158) 

The atomic energy b!1] had just been called 
up for consideration in the House. Speaker 
Jom Martin and Majority Leader Cuar.iz 


HALLECK were determined to bolster the flag- 
ging hopes of Republican Senators by driving 
the bill through the House in 1 day, and this 
they did. It was a sleepy 3:15 in the morn- 
ing before we adjourned. Those of us who 
opposed the bill saw our efforts to correct 
its worst features defeated by the Republican 
majority voting solidly. 

Perhaps the principal reason underlying 
opposition to the bill was the feeling that 
the $12 billion investment of the people of 
the United States in the development of 
atomic energy was being given away to a 
few companies whose vast wealth and re- 
sources permitted them to qualify to receive 
licenses. Even with respect to these giant 
corporations, the probability existed that 
they would have to be given additional sub- 
sidies for some time. 

It seemed to me that the Government 
should not overlook the feasibility of requir- 
ing the payment of compensation for the 
valuable rights it granted, and I offered an 
amendment which would require the Atomic 
Energy Commission to take into considera- 
tion the payment of a franchise fee as a pos- 
sible condition in the licenses it granted for 
the development of atomic energy for com- 
mercial purposes. I pointed out to the House 
that under the terms of the act, licenses 
could be granted for 40 years. “Certainly 
within that period of time,” I said, “such 
fantastic progress will be made in the use 
and application of nuclear energy as will 
dwarf the pioneering efforts made thus far. 
* * * Should not the people of the United 
States who have already contributed so much 
to the development of atomic energy, and 
who are now asked to license their exclusive 
ownership to prospective developers, be paid 
compensation in the nature of royalties just 
as are the patentees for whose benefit the 
House has already adopted an amendment?” 
The amendment was rejected when Congress- 
man CoLe, Republican, of New York, who op- 
posed my amendment, argued that the 
licensees would pay compensation through 
increased taxes. This caused Congressman 
ALBERT, Democrat, of Oklahoma, to murmur: 
“Well, give me a railroad and I'll pay taxes, 
too.” ; 


It’s anybody's guess when Congress will 
adjourn. I hope our adjournment does not 
depend upon an occurrence similar to that 
of the city council meeting in California, 
which was disrupted by an earthquake. The 
councilmen hastily tumbled out of the build- 
ing to safety, leaving only the clerk to con- 
clude the meeting. He hesitated just long 


enough to write across his minutes: “On 
motion of the city hall, the council ad- 
journed.” 
Your friend, 
Srwney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress, 





Chicago Tribune Pays Tribute to President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chicago Tribune has paid 
a great tribute to President Eisenhower 
which the American people will applaud. 
It comes at a time when the Congress 
is about to adjourn and the President 
can take pride in thé achievements of 
his 83d Congress. 

Included in these remarks is the edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune: 


EIsENHOWER’S VISIT 


The crowds which greeted President 
Eisenhower on his visit to Illinois and the 
warmth of their welcome can leave no doubt 
that he is a popular President. 

Mr. Eisenhower achieved this enviable 
place in public esteem without recourse to 
demagogic tricks. He generally talks 
sensibly. He has little or no gift for the 
rhetorical flourish and, tho he is fluent, he 
is not likely to be called eloquent by anyone 
who knows the meaning of words. 

Mr. Eisenhower is not what is sometimes 
described as an inspired orator and that 
may be one important reason for his success 
in his public appearances. The people trust 
him because he doesn’t seem to be acting 4 
role but, on thé contrary, conducts himself 
with the innate dignity and good sense of & 
competent executive. 

The two audiences were about as different 
as two audiences can be. The one i0 
Springfield was composed largely of partisan 
politicians and, for the rest, of citizens who 
had come expecting a partisan political 
speech, The other in Evanston was col- 
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ed largely of distinguished churchmen 
from many corners of the world, eager for 
a word of encouragement in their search for 
nity. 
un the two addresses were very dif- 
ferent in form and content, it was the same 
man delivering them, a man of good will 
who faces the world and his tasks with 
courage and hope. He could tell the politi- 
cal audience with pride, but without boast- 
of the achievements of his administra- 
tion and of the Congress, then in its clos- 
ing hours. He could make his attack on 
Senator Pau Doveias’ gloomy prophecies 
the more effective for its humor and lack of 
or, 
_—— in Evanston he could perform the 
immensely useful service of reminding the 
jeaders of many sects from many countries 
that the Government and the people he 
represents are the best of all evidences that 
close cooperation among men of varying 
packgrounds is not @ day dream but an 
actual achievement of the American Nation. 
There is no divergence among the delegates 
at Evanston that cannot be matched by a 
divergence of race or creed in America, but 
American unity is a reality. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s popularity springs from 
the belief that he is a good man, a competent 
one, and “perfectly safe.” He will not set 
the world ablaze with his eloquence, but the 
people will trust him, and that may be a 
good deal more useful to his country and 


his party. 


ing, 





What Is Aggression in Atomic Age? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made by me before the eighth 
annual national convention and Air 
Force reunion of the Air Force Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebr., August 20, 1954: 

To come together with the members of this 
association would in any case be a real pleas- 
ure, and to address them here in the head- 
quarters city of our magnificient Strategic 
Air Command is a high honor. 

My remarks will be brief—they concern 
the implications of nuclear weapons for our 
national survival. 

More than any other single factor of mili- 
tary strength, it is American air-atomic 
supremacy which has so far kept the Kremlin 
from launching an all-out bid for world 
domination. For this, our country must give 
heartfelt thanks to the men and women 
of our atomic energy program, and to all 
those who serve under Gen. Curtis LeMay. 
I salute him and all his associates in the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Today, however, intercontinental atomic 
War can proceed in two directions. Soviet 
Progress, both in the output of nuclear 
Weapons and in the development of high 
Performance delivery vehicles, has been un- 
*xpectedly, and appallingly, rapid. 

It can nonetheless be contended that the 

t of our atomic reprisal will suffice to 
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tion of New York would be answered by the 
destruction of Moscow and Leningrad. But 
a gutted building in a Russian city cannot 
compensate us for a gutted building in an 
American city. 

Do not mistake the import of my words. 
The ability to answer a nuclear Pearl Har- 
bor with a devastating counterblow must of 
course remain the military cornerstone of 
a national program for survival in this atomic 
age. No sensible person could recommend 
strengthening our passive defenses at the 
price of weakening our capacity to strike back 
against an aggressor. But atomic vengeance, 
standing by itself, is not enough. r ca- 
pacity to retaliate must now be coupled with 
a continental defense program of such scope 
and efficiency that our foes will know—in 
advance—that a nuclear attack can never 
bring this Nation to its knees. 

I say this in a spirit of humility, and with 
a keen awareness of the heavy burdens and 
solemn responsibilities imposed upon those 
officials charged with providing for the com- 
mon defense and security. It is one thing to 
say to these men: “Our existing continental 
defenses are inadequate.” It is quite an- 
other thing to sit in their places and build 
defenses which are adequate. 

The task of creating an effedtive conti- 
nental defense may well represent the great- 
est and most difficult national-security prob- 
lem ever faced by our country. Soviet air- 
atomic power is increasing at an accelerat- 


- ing rate. To answer its challenge, we need 


no less than a quantum jump in the effec- 
tiveness of our defenses against nuclear at- 
tack. 

Some maintain that a continental defense 
system which could inflict large losses on 
enemy bomber formations is beyond our 
grasp. They hold that nuclear armaments 
have irrevocably tipped the unending 
contest between weapon and counter- 
weapon in favor of the offensive. We can- 
not dismiss such ar ts out of hand. 
Yet who could foretell, a short 15 years ago, 
the incredible story of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs? The art of developing new tools of 
defense—new electronic detection devices, 
new interceptors, and new antiaircraft mis- 
siles—is now in ferment. May it not there- 
fore be that the continental defense prob- 
lem—if attacked with all the vigor and bold- 
ness at our command—will yield unexpected 
solutions? 


Thanks to the efforts of such diktinguished 
Americans as my fellow guests, Mr. Donald 
Quarles and Dr. Mervin Kelly, the best 
scientific minds in our Nation are now being 
brought to bear on the problem of conti- 
nental defense. The selection of Gen. Ben- 
jamin Chidlaw to head our newly estab- 
lished Continental Defense Command makes 
it certain that the military direction of this 
program will be in good hands. 

To my way of thinking, the overriding 
problem we now face in continental de- 
fense is that of combining the human and 
material resources now devoted to this ef- 
fort into an organizational and administra- 
tive structure of maximum efficiency. All 
three branches of our armed services have 
indispensable tasks in our program for de- 
tecting, intercepting, and destroying enemy 
bombing formations. In my mind, the logic 
of this fact has long called for creating, 
within our Armed Forces, a theater com- 
mander for continental defense. I was 
therefore deeply gratified when such a com- 
mand was established earlier this month. 
My only regret is that we waited so long to 
take this step. 

If it is logical to centralize the continental 
defense operations of the three services un- 
der a single commander, it impresses me as 
equally logical—and equally necessary—to 
have a single, high-ranking civilian official 
within the Department of Defense made re- 
sponsible for the overall of our 
continental defense effort. At present, no 
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Official has the exclusive responsibility of 
making sure that our continental defense 
preparations are moving forward with maxi- 
mum dispatch. In an attempt to help cor- 
rect what I deem a dangerous diffusion of 
responsibility in this field, it was recently 
my privilege to introduce a bill aimed at 
establishing a new position within the De- 
partment of Defense—an Assistant Secretary 
for Continental Defense, who—subject only 
to the direction of ‘the Secretary of De- 
fense—would be charged with the task of 
furnishing leadership and direction to our 
program for repelling nuclear attack. 

Yet the case for a unified continental de- 
fense effort does not end here. We need only 
look at a polar-projection map to realize 
that, without the cooperation of our Cana- 
dian friends, we simply cannot engage in 
realistic defense preparations. In this era 
of near-sonic jet bombers, we must have 
it in our power to detect enemy aerial for- 
mations long before they reach the urban 
centers of North America. In the event of 
attack, it would be no less urgent to join 
battle with enemy bombers over the Arctic 
wastes and far out over the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, than to confront our foes 
with successive barriers of defensive weap- 
cns. Yet neither detection-in-depth or in- 
terception-in-depth would be possible with- 
out the aid of our northern neighbors. 

Today, Canadian-American continental 
defense cooperation proceeds through the 
mechanism of numerous advisory commit- 
tees. But consultation is not the same as 
real coordination—it cannot substitute for 
a@ genuine unification of the continental de- 
fense efforts of our two nations. 

I therefore again urge that, under the au- 
tority of the United Nations Charter, we now 
seek to enter into a mutual continental de- 
fense pact with Canada. Such a treaty 
would represent the continental defense 
equivalent of NATO. Under it, we could es- 
tablish a North American continental de- 
fense organization, to which military units 
from our two nations could be assigned in a 
manner akin to the forces now reporting to 
SHAPE headquarters in Paris. 

I concede that such a pact would repre- 
sent a bold departure in defense planning. 
Yet we must acknowledge the new dimen- 
tions to sovereignty brought about by the 
threat of nuclear warfare. 

Permit me to cite but one example of this. 
I am impressed by the arguments for build- 
ing a distant early warning line in the far 
north of Camada, together with seaward ex- 
tensions of such a line. Now assume for the 
moment that such an early warning system 
were actually in existence. Suppose the So- 
vients thereupon proceeded to test our nerves 
by repeated aerial feints against such a sys- 
tem. What if massive Soviet bomber for- 
mations, capable of carrying hydrogen weap- 
ons, were sent over the Atlantic and Pacific 
in so-called training flights. In the event 
of actual attack, every minute would be 
precious—the slightest delay in alerting our 
civilian population and military forces might 
make effective defense hopeless. Would we, 
therefore, evacuate our cities the moment So- 
viet planes entered our distant early warning 
net? Would the President immediately order 
the planes of our Strategic Air Command 
aloft? Or would we wait until the enemy 
formations neared our coastlines and our 
cities before issuing a general alert? I hardly 
need to spell out the extraordinary dilemma 
in which we might find ourselves. If we im- 
mediately responded to such repeated, large- 
scale feints by evacuating our cities, the So- 
viets might have it in their power to paralyze 
our economy and demoralize our population. 
If we did not instantly respond to approach- 
ing formations, however, we might be over~ 
whelmed by an actual attack. 

May it not therefore be that the time has 
arrived when we must consider the possibility 
of defining anew the concept of armed ag- 
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gression? May it not be that the day is near- 
ing when international law will be forced 
to take account of the realities of air-atomic 
power and the ever-present danger of nuclear 
sneak attack? May it not be that the time 
is approaching when the mere appearance of 
significant numbers of unannounced and un- 
authorized enemy planes within an early 
warning network would in itself constitute 
an act of aggression? 

It is the nature of the crisis in which the 
world finds itself as a result of nuclear weap- 
ons that now compels me to explore such 
thoughts, which to me are distasteful but 
realistic. I need hardly to say that no such 
redefinitions of international law, even 
should they some day prove necessary, would 
bring us any real degree of military secu- 
rity. This is the last audience which needs 
to be told that military might, even atomic 
might, cannot by itself bring just and lasting 
peace to this troubled planet. All recorded 
history proves again and again that pro- 
longed armament races end in war. Military 
deterring power can do no more than buy 
us time, time which must be used to build 
the only foundations upon which real and 
enduring peace can rest—a world community 
of human brotherhood and the respect of 
man for his fellow man. 





Communists Greatest Threat to America 
Came During Hoover Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read with interest a letter to the editor 
in the open forum of the Ledger-Dis- 
patch, of Norfolk, Va. The writer, a Mr. 
B. A. Banks, expressed a view I had fre- 
quently expressed in public addresses to 
the effect that communism posed its 
greatest threat to America during the 
administration of Herbert Hoover, when, 
as Mr. Banks puts it, the banks of the 
Nation began to topple like tenpins in 
a bowling alley, and when millions were 
walking the highways and byways look- 
~ for work, which was nowhere visi- 

e. 

Mr. Banks sees things very clearly. I 
am certain if the young voters of the 
country had gone through the Hoover de- 
pression they would be a little fearful of 
the doubletalk and the high-pressure 
salesmanship the present administration 
is putting out to the public. I recall 
the statements of optimism on the part 
of Herbert Hoover in those days, and 
some of the things that are happening 
in high official places today bring back 
= recollections of the Hoover depres- 
sion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include Mr. Banks’ letter; 

Tue ENTERING WEDGE 
Eprror, LEDGER-DIsPATCH: 

According to press reports, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover declared in his Iowa 
address that “the entering wedge in America 
for the Communists” was due to “Demo- 
cratic misuse of power” during the 20 years 





between his administration and the election 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

From Mr. Hoover's words it would appear 
that he is still scanning the political horizon 
for the dies irae, or the day of wrath so 
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fervently predicted by him in 1932, when he 
assured the American people that with the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt grass would grow 
on the main streets of all our cities. While 
this prediction did not come true, today the 
American people know that Mr. Hoover’s 
grass would have grown rank and lush had 
he been reelected. 

Of course Mr. Hoover's charge that com- 
munism took hold in America under Demo- 
cratic administrations is exacuated of all 
force when one reflects that the nearest 
the country ever came to seriously consid- 
ering the possibilities of communism was 
under his regime, when the banks of the 
Nation began to topply like tenpins in a 
bowling alley, and when millions were walk- 
ing the highways and byways looking for 
work which was nowhere visible. 

When it is considered that communism is 
born of political inequality and tyranny and 
exists and germinates only where injustice 
is found; that it flourishes in the midst of 
misery and discontent, in the poverty of the 
masses, in the unemployment of the workers, 
in breadlines and soup kitchens, there is 
little doubt that the greatest impetus that 
Communist movement achieved in this coun- 
trytry was imparted to it by the Hoover ad-+ 
ministration, and the greatest blow it ever 
received in America was the defeat of Herbert 
Hoover for a second term by the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

If this Nation was ever near chaos and 
communism and anarchy, it was when Mr. 
Roosevelt stepped into the White House. 
Rooseveltian democracy, and that alone, 
saved the Nation from communism and the 
hell of Hooverism. 

By Mr. Roosevelt’s recognition of the prin- 
ciple that “government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants,” 
he cured many of the causes of communism, 
and while it may not be dead in America, it 
can never attain strength or political po- 
tency so long as pure democracy remains in 
the ascendency in our country. 

B. A. Banks. 





Hon. Edward J. Hart 
SPEECH 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with his other colleagues in paying 
a tribute of affectionate regard and ad- 
miration to Ep Harr. 

When he first came to Congress 20 
years ago a mutual friend who had 
served here a long time said to me, “A 
new Member has come from New Jer- 
sey. You will hear from him. He speaks 
with fluency and eloquence and is a man 
of great capacity and sincerity.” This 
prediction has been fulfilled for Ep Hart 
has grown in the admiration, respect and 
confidence of his colleagues. through the 
years. 

He has served his constituents with 
fidelity and with intense zeal. He be- 
came an outstanding chairman of a 
great committee. His splendid service to 
his district, State and Nation entitle 
him to their eternal gratitude; and with 
all he is a kindly, modest man who makes 
friends because he gives friendship. His 
will have 
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retiring of his own volition, and we all 
know that he could stay here as long ag 
he desired. 

We hope in his retirement that he may 
have all things which he desires, that he 
may have a long life, health, and happi- 
ness and may be showered with God's 
greatest blessings all his days. 





Need for Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, a distinguished British Cabinet 
member has recently pointed out that in 
Britain all important treaties require ap. 
proval by Parliament. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
shall include an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune on this subject. Certainly 
there can be no good reason for not pass- 
ing a proper constitutional amendment 
to safeguard the Nation against secret 
treaties and executive agreements in the 
next session of Congress, 

The editorial follows: 

TREATIES IN. BRITAIN AND HERE 

The American Bar Association has got it 
straight from the feedbox that Mr. Eisen- 
hower, in opposing the Bricker amendment, 
wants a far more extensible power to make 
internal law for the United States through 
the treaty power than Britons are willing to 
allow their government. The particular 
irony of this business is that Britain, though 
it functions without a written or formal 
constitution, insists on constitutionality in 
the treaty process, whereas our Executive, 
though operating under a Constitution, seeks 
to use treaties to circumvent it. 

British treaty procedure was outlined to 
the bar by David Maxwell Fyfe, Home Secre- 
tary in the British Cabinet. He is a qualified 
authority on British law who has held nu- 
merous official legal posts. 

Fyfe said, first, that as Britain lacks 4 
written constitution, there is no prescribed 
procedure for consummating a treaty. The 
treatymaking power is vested in the Crown— 
i. e., the Ministers who wield executive 
power. Yet, though no formal approval or 
ratification by Parliament is required, the 
British Government has become so aware of 
the desirability of a legislative check that 
the invariable practice now is to submit all 
important treaties to Parliament for 4p- 
proval, which takes the form of a statute 
permitting the treaty to become effective. 

So far this does not yary materially from 
American constitutional procedure. The dif- 
ference is that a British treaty, when ratified, 
does not of itself have the force of law. It 
overrides no existing British domestic law, 
not even a municipal law. The treaty is 
binding on the government; it is not bind- 
ing on the British courts or people. 

In the United States, to the contrary, a 
treaty is, under the Constitution, the “su- 
preme law of the land,” carrying a form 
superior to the constitutions and laws of 
the States. But, by decision of the Supreme 
Court, a treaty is of much greater force than 
the Constitution allows it. For the Court 
has held that a treaty need not be made “!0 
pursuance of the Constitution,” but only 
under “the authority of the United States’— 
that is, by the President and two-thirds o 
the Senators present and voting. 
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ce the American treaty need not be in 
ursuance of the Constitution, it may there- 
o be used to fasten upon Americans provi- 
ns with force as “the supreme law of the 
en which would otherwise not only be 
unconstitutional but which Congress is spe- 
cifically enjoined under the Constitution 
from legislating. Thus the treaty power of- 
fers a means by which the powers of the 
National Government can be enlarged be- 
yond what the Constitution grants. 

The Bricker amendment, in its present 
form, would protect against this abuse by 
specifying that a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement would become effective as 
internal law only through legislation valid 
in the absence of a treaty. That is, no un- 
constitutional extension of domestic law 
would be possible merely by running it in 
under sanction of a treaty. 

It is this provision which has drawn par- 
ticular fire from the Eisenhower interna- 
tionalists. But Mr. Fyfe informs the Amer- 
ican bar that this safeguard is of long stand- 
ing in Britain. There, he says, if a treaty 
js in conflict with domestic law, the British 
Government must persuade Parliament to 
pass legislation modifying existing law or 
adopting new law so that the treaty may take 
effect. Otherwise, no British court will give 
effect to a treaty if its terms conflict with 
the law of the land. 

We suggest that these facts demonstrate 
the entire unreasonableness of opponents 
of the Bricker amendment. They insist on 
the right of the Executive to use treaties to 
undermine the Constitution. The British, 
with no written constitution, are far more 
scrupulous in demanding that no treaty be 
used to encroach upon the rights of Britons 
under domestic law. We should delay no 
longer in placing executive resort to the 
treaty power under firm constitutional re- 
straint by adopting the Bricker amendment, 
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The Spirit of Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the foun- 
dation for good democratic government 
is a well-informed people. “Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free” 
isan American tenet as fundamental as 
love of liberty. The great American 
judge, Justice Learned Hand, described 
the American spirit in a moving and elo- 
quent speech he made in 1944. He said: 


We have gathered here to affirm a faith, a 
faith in a common purpose, a common con- 
viction, a common devotion. Some of us 
have chosen America as the land of our 
adoption; the rest have come from those wno 
did the same. For this reason we have some 
right to consider ourselves a picked group, a 
group of those who had the courage to break 
from the past and brave the dangers and the 
loneliness of a strange land. What was the 
object that nerved us, or those who went be- 
fore us, to this choice? We sought liberty; 
freedom from oppression, freedom from want, 
freedom to be ourselves, This we then 
Sought; this we now believe that we are by 
way of winning. What do we mean when 
We say that first of all we seek liberty? 

T cannot define it; I can only tell you my 
= faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
: ich is not too sure that it is right; the 

pirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
Wuderstand the minds of other men and 


, 
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women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who nearly 2,000 years ago 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten: That 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest. 


Armed with the truth, exalted by the 
spirit of liberty, America must inevitably 
achieve fulfillment of its great demo- 
cratic ideals. 





Federal Government’s Stake ia Tobacco 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herein the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Durham 
Morning Herald, Durham, N. C., August 
20, 1954, entitled “Federal Government's 
Stake in Tobacco Industry”: 


FeperaAL GOVERNMENT'S STAKE IN TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY 


Who is the chief beneficiary of the tobacco 
industry? Statistics recently released by 
F. M. Parkinson, executive director of the 
National Tobacco Tax Research Council, 
show that the Federal Government enjoys a 
greater income from tobacco than all the 
farmers who produce the crop or the manu- 
facturers who process it. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
Federal taxes on cigarettes yielded a return 
to the Federal Treasury of $1,513,740,000. 
Farmers who produced the tobacco used in 
cigarettes—fiue-cured, burley, Maryland, and 
aromatic—received $550 million for their 
crop during the same period. The States 
which impose cigarette taxes received $494,- 
587,000 from that source, almost as much as 
the farmers did. And municipal govern- 
ments which levy cigarette taxes took in an 
additional $30 million from this tax. For 
over 30 years the Federal Government has re- 
ceived more income from the tax on ciga- 
rettes than the manufacturing companies 
have received for cigarettes. 

Mr. Parkinson's figures on tobacco taxes 
during the 9 years since the close of World 
War II are astronomical. The production of 
cigarettes reached the astounding total of 
3,216,491,000,000, and on this more than 3 
trillion cigarettes, taxes amounting to $15,- 
184,000,000 were paid to Federal, State, and 
municipal governments. Approximately 914 
billion pounds of tobacco were required to 
make these cigarettes, and the farmers re- 
ceived for this tobacco approximately $4,800,- 
000,000. Thus the taxes paid on cigarettes 
amount to more than three times as much 
as the farmer receives. 

The statistics on tobacco taxes show that 
the Federal Government makes more money 
on tobacco than anyone who works in it 
from its cultivation through its manufacture 
to its distribution. They suggest that to- 
bacco bears a disproportionate tax burden 
and support Mr. Parkinson’s claim that the 
decline in cigarette consumption (which was 
reversed in May) may be attributed in part 
to consumer protest against high cigarette 
taxes. 
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History of H. R. 7304, To Prevent Dis- 
crimination by Segregation in Interstate 
Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the events which made it 
impossible to secure a vote in the House 
on H. R. 7304. From conversations I 
have had with many of my colleagues I 
am convinced that it would have passed 
the House with a substantial majority. 
It is a most unfortunate instance of how 
a majority of the House can be deprived 
of their clear right to cast their votes on 
meritorious proposals which they favor. 

Because of this and because of the 
many inquiries I have received as to the 
possibility of voting on the bill, I feel 
compelled to make a brief statement as 
to the facts. 

I introduced H. R. 7304 on January 18, 
1954. It was referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am a member. 

Public hearings were held on May 12, 
13, and 14. 

The bill, in a slightly amended form, 
was favorably reported to the House by 
a vote of 19 to 7 on July 21, 1954. On 
that date, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Wotverton], chairman of the 
committee, wrote the following letter: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FPoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Leo E. ALLEN, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuHamman: I am attaching here- 
to a copy of the bill H. R. 7304—providing 
relief against certain forms of discrimination 
in interstate transportation—together with 
a copy of House Report No. 2480. 

The committee is very anxious to have this 
bill brought up promptly on the floor of the 
House, and I would appreciate it if you could 
arrange to set a date for the granting of 
such rule as promptly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuaries A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 


No hearing was scheduled before the 
Rules Committee and no rule was 
granted as requested. 

After it was announced on July 30 
that suspensions would be in order on 
August 3, I conferred with Speaker Mar- 
TIN and told him I would like to be rec- 
ognized to call up H. R. 7304. He said 
he would be very glad to recognize me. 

However, under the procedures pre- 
vailing in the House in connection with 
suspensions, it is also necessary to re- 
ceive the approval of the leadership on 
both sides. For this portion of the rec- 
ord I now quote certain questions asked 
of me and the replies I made in the 
House on August 4: 

Mr. Howe... Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
interested in a bill which has been reported 
out of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce, H. R. 7304. I know many 
of the members are anxious for that bill to 
come to a vote. It deals with the prohibi- 
tion of segregation in interstate travel. I 
wonder if anyone could tell me what the 
situation is and what the prospects are of 
that bill coming to a vote. 

Mr. HesEe.ton. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I happen to be the author 
of that bill. It was reported out of my com- 
mittee by a vote of 19 to 7. I am extremely 
anxious to have it come up for a vote, be- 
cause I am convinced that an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the House would 
like to vote on that bill. I am doing every- 
thing I can to bring that about, but I can- 
not give the gentleman any assurance at this 
time that it will be possible to do so. 

Mr. Howet.. Is there any chance of get- 
ting a rule on that bill? 

Mr. HesELTON. I cannot answer that, 
either. We were told that the Committee 
on Rules has suspended meetings. I do not 
know whether that will be changed or not. 

. 7 . . . 

Mr. McCartHy. I understood it was to 
have been called up under suspension of the 
rules. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts know whether that plan has been 
changed or what will be necessary in order 
to bring it up? 

Mr. HesELTon. I understand, in order to 
do that, it has to receive the approval of 
the leadership on both sides. 


Since that time, with many others in- 
terested in this legislation, I consistently 
sought reconsideration so that either a 
rule could be granted or arrangements 
could be made for my recognition for 
@ suspension. But all this was without 
success. However, again I want to pay 
a deserved tribute to Speaker MARTIN 
who did everything possible to assist me 
in my efforts. 

Nevertheless, I believe much has been 
accomplished toward early enactment of 
this legislation. I shall refile the bill on 
January 5 next, when the 84th Congress 
convenes. Both the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WoLVERTON], and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Priest], have as- 
sured me that prompt hearing on the 
bill will be scheduled. In view of the 
understanding the committee has of the 
pertinent evidence and of the bill, an 
early favorable report can be expected. 
In connection with floor consideration, 
I recommend strongly that all who are 
interested in having this bill become law 
make their wishes known to the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee and to the 
House leadership. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce is House 
Report No. 2480. 

The text of H. R. 7304 as reported by 
the committee is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all persons trav- 
eling within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, and privileges of any public convey- 
anee operated by a common carrier engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, and all 
the facilities furnished or connected there- 
with, subject only to conditions and limita- 
tions applicable alike to all persons, without 
discrimination or segregation based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof, to segregate, or attempt to 
segregate, or for any other person to aid or 
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assist any such officer, agent, or employee 
in segregating or attempting to segregate, 
passengers using any public conveyance or 
facility of such carrier engaged in interestate 
or foreign commerce, on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such pas- 
sengers. Any such carrier or officer, agent, 
or employee thereof who unlawfully and 
willfully segregates or attempts to segregate 
such passengers on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or any such other 
person who aids or assists any such officer, 
agent, or employee in segregating or attempt- 
ting to segregate such passengers On such 
account, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction, be subject to a 
fine of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, 
and shall also be subject to suit by the in- 
jured person in an action of law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for dam- 
ages or preventive or declaratory or other 
relief. 
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H. R. 7304, the Necessity of Congressional 
Action in Order To Prevent Discrimina- 
tion by Segregation in Interstate Com- 
merce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that there is a widely held impression 
that discrimination by segregation in 
interstate commerce has been elimi- 
nated. However, testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in favor of H. R. 7304 
contradicts any such impression. In 
connection with those hearings, I want 
to cail attention to a most unfortunate 
incident of such discrimination as re- 
ported in Jet in its issue of August 12. 
It is stated that the pregnant wife of an 
Air Force serviceman was beaten un- 
conscious with a night stick by a police- 
man in a southern State. Apparently, 
she refused to move from a sidewalk in 
front of a white bus loading section. 
The lady charged that the policeman 
first punched her in the side when she 
failed to.carry out his orders, where- 
upon she struck him with her. pocket- 
book. She states that the officer began 
flailing her over the head. As a result 
of this she was taken to the Air Force 
base hospital for treatment. It is more 
than regrettable—it is disgraceful that 
any such incident should occur any- 
where in the United States. It points up 
the imperative necessity that Congress 
should recognize its clear responsibility 
in the enactment of legislation such as 
H. R. 7304 to prevent discrimination by 
segregation in interstate commerce. 

In this connection, I want to make 
available an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the March-April issue, 1953, 
of New South. The title of the article 
is “Law Versus Practice in Interstate 
Travel.” 

While I agree that there is a clear re- 
sponsibility on the part of both the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to eliminate racial discrimi- 
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nation on interstate trains. I am cop. 
vineed that the Congress itself has ay 
equal responsibility to legislate in the 
field over which it has exclusive juris. 
diction when the Supreme Court has gp 
clearly held that such discrimination is 
unlawful and unconstitutional. 
The article follows: 


Law Versus PRACTICE_IN INTERSTATE TRAVEL 


To the casual observer, no change in the 
segregation pattern seems more spectacula 
than that in interstate railway travel, Not 
long ago absolute segregation was the rule 
on all trains traveling through the South. 
ern States. Today, on these same routes it 
is almost a rarity not to see at least 4 few 
Negroes scattered through the once all-white 
coaches, pullmans, and diners. It is even 
more of a rarity to encounter evidence of 
racial friction among the passengers. The 
new policies have been accepted by the pub. 
lic as matter-of-factly as the old ones. 

But the uninitiated observer may miss q 
great deal. Seeing Negro and white passen- 
gers in the same cars, he may conclude that 
railway segregation is virtually a thing of 
the past. It would not likely occur to hin 
to make his way forward to car 1. If he 
did, he might be astonished to find Negro 
passengers crowded into &@ “Jim Crow” coach, 
in the old tradition. And if he pursued his 
investigation further, he would discover that 
a host of discriminatory practices—some 
open, some subtle and indirect—still plague 
the Negro traveler. 

A carefully documented report of these 
inequities has recently been issued by Dr, 
Herman H. Long of the race relations de- 
partment, American Missionary Association, 
Congregational Christian Churches, at Fisk 
University. Entitled “Segregation in Inter- 
state Railway Coach Travel,” the report is 
based on the first-hand experiences and ob- 
servations of field personnel, white and 
Negro, who kept careful records of approx- 
imately 28,000 miles of rail travel in 1949 
and 1950. The result is something different 
from and more valuable than the usual in- 
dictment of segregation. Instead of broad 
arguments against segregation in general, we 
ure given a detailed dissection of segrega- 
tion practices in a specific field and their 
effects in human terms. 


PERCENTAGES AND PEOPLE 


This approach is especially useful because 
its puts the main emphasis on what hap- 
pens to individuals rather than the group 
es a whole. In rail travel, as in other areas 
of public life, the practitioners of segrega- 
tion have pitched their defense on the group 
basis. They have sought to show that, per- 
centagewise, the Negro group has been al- 
lotted a fair share of space and facilities. 
But increasingly the critics of segregation 
have succeeded in demonstrating to courts 
and administrative bodies that the issue is 
not races and percentages, but discrimina- 
tions suffered by individuals. 

A good example is the Arthur W. Mitchell 
case, decided in 1941. Congressman Mitch- 
ell, a Negro, sued the railroad for denying 
him Pullman accommodations, although he 
held a first-class ticket. The company 2 
gued that all of the first-class accommoda- 
tions set aside for Negroes were occupied 
and that the normal Negro demand was t 
limited to warrant setting aside more. Th¢ 
Supreme Court held that this defense was 
not valid, since the right to equal accommo- 
dations is a personal one and cannot be made 
contingent on the number of Negroes seek- 
ing it. “The comparative volume of traffic, 
said the court, “cannot justify the denial of 
a fundamental right of treatment, 4 right 
specifically safeguarded by the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

FALLEN BARRIERS 


This significant decision spelled the * 
ginning of the end for discrimination 
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n travel. Today, there are few re- 
ee parriers to first-class reservations 
py Negroes and those are mainly occasioned 
py the private prejudices of ticket agents 
or other railroad personnel. The same may 
pe said of dining car facilities. Several 
court actions, culminating in the Hender- 
son decision of 1950, established the prin- 
e that a passenger, of whatever race, 
must be served in due turn if there is an 
empty seat in the diner. It is not enough, 
said the court, to set aside separate facili- 
ties sufficient to accommodate the average 
number of Negro diners; for “it is no answer 
to the particular passenger who is denied 
service at an unoccupied place in a dining 
car that, on the average, persons like him 
are served.” 

COACHES UNTOUCHED 


Dr. Long points out, however: “For the 
most part, the train facility that involves the 
largest segment of the passenger travel, 
coach accommodations, has been left un- 
touched by these desegregation develop- 
ments. Interstate railway carriers serving 
Southern areas still maintain, for the most 

, completely disparate policies and prac- 
tices toward Negro interstate passengers, 
even on the same train, depending upon 
whether they are first class or coach accom- 
modations. The existence of state laws of 
segregation is no longer the absolute factor; 
they are made to apply in the operation of 
one set of practices and not to apply in 
another.” : 

There is scarcely any legal basis for this 
distinction between first-class and coach ac- 
commodations. The Interstate Commerce 
Act, which governed in the Mitchell and 
Henderson cases, is clearly applicable to 
coach travel. It forbids public carriers in 
interstate commerce “to subject any partic- 
ular person * * * to any undue or unrea- 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage whatso- 
ever.” In the Irene Morgan case, 1946, the 
United States Supreme Court held this to 
mean that the State of Virginia had no power 
to requiré segregated seating on motorbuses 
which operate across State lines. 

“As there is no Federal act dealing with the 
separation of races in interstate transporta- 
tion,” declared the court, “we must decide 
the validity of this Virginia statute on the 
challenge that it interferes with commerce, 
as @ matter of balance between the exercise 
of the local police power and the need for 
national uniformity in the regulations for 
interstate travel. It seems clear to us that 
seating arrangements for the different races 
in interstate motor travel require a single, 


uniform rule to promote and protect national 
travel.” 


cipl 


LAST LEGAL DEFENSE 


What applied to motor carriers could be 
assumed to apply equally to rail transporta- 
tion. But the Morgan case left one question 
still unanswered: Is it lawful for interstate 
bus and rail lines to do what the States can- 
not do—that is, enforce regulations of their 
own requiring segregation? Only last No- 
vember, the Supreme Court upheld a lower 
court decision outlawing such a regulation, 
in the case of Chance v. Lambeth. The suit 
Was brought in 1948 by William Chance, a 
Negro school principal of Parmalee, N. C. 
While traveling as a coach passenger between 
Philadelphia and Rocky Mount, he was re- 
quested at Richmond to move to identical 
’ccommodations in an all-Negro car. The 
Tequest was based on company regulations 
requiring segregation, Chance refused to 
move and was put off the train. 
ca case was first heard by a Federal dis- 
ea judge in Virginia, who ruled in favor 
- € railroad. However, the Circuit Court 

Appeals in Richmond reversed the deci- 
sion, holding that the company regulation 
Tequiring segregation was an unlawful bur- 
den on interstate commerce: “When white 
‘nd colored passengers are permitted to ride 
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together for part of their journey through 
the State of Virginia, and then are compelled 
to separate and change cars, and when pas- 
sengers in coaches are segregated on account 
of race while passengers in Pullman and din- 
ing cars are permitted to ride together irre- 
spective of race, the burden upon interstate 
commerce is as clearly manifest as that im- 
posed by the statute of Virginia which was 
invalidated in the Morgan case.” 

Legally, then, there is no longer any de- 
fense of segregation on interstate railroads. 
But in practice the situation is by no means 
settled. Before the court decision can be- 
come fully effective, a great deal of inertia 
and resistance will Nave to be overcome. The 
railroads not only must revise their policies 
to conform to the new standards, but must 
also wage a vigorous educational campaign 
among their employees. Only the most 
determined company action can insure that 
nondiscriminatory procedures will be fol- 
lowed by railroad personnel, from ticket 
agent to conductor. 

So far, there is scant evidence of such de- 
termination. Railroad practices have as yet 
shown little improvement over the confusing 
and contradictory conditions discussed in Dr. 
Long’s report. Following is a brief summary 
of some of the chief forms of discrimination 
described in “Segregation in Interstate Rail- 
way Coach Travel.” 


ALLOTMENT OF SPACH 


Coach passengers on southern trips my be 
segregated in one of several ways, depending 
on the particular railroad and train involved. 
If the point of origin is outside the South, 
Negroes may either be seated in a “Jim Crow” 
car from the start, or be required to change 
to one at Washington, D. C., St. Louis, or 
some other transition point. In other cases, 
Negro passengers boarding the train outside 
the South are not segregated at any time, 
while those boarding below the Mason-Dixon 
line are uniformly seated in the all-Negro 
car I. Contrariwise, those boarding north- 
bound trains at southern points may be 
segregated for the first part of the trip only. 

Almost without exception, the space desig- 
nated for Negroes is in the first car. A cer- 
tain amount of flexibility is sometimes pro- 
vided by means of a divided second car, the 
front half of which may be used for overflow 
of Negro passengers. Such adjustments are 
by no means automatic, however, since they 
are entirely at the discretion of the con- 
ductor, who may or may not care to make 
them. Thus the space in car 1 may be con- 
sidered the only reliable quota of seating for 
Negro passengers. 

OVERCROWDING 


In the sample study by Dr. Long and his 
staff, the cars occupied by Negroes repre- 
sented 18.4 percent of the total. On the face 
of it, this may seem a fairly liberal quota, 
since the average proportion of Negro pas- 
sengers to the total was 16 percent. But 
these are average figures which do not reflect 
the actual distribution of passengers on spe- 
cific trips. In 13 out of 42 trips, the propor- 
tion of Negro passengers exceeded the 18.4- 
percent quota, and in several instances was 
2 to 4 times as great. On a few trips, the 
reverse was true: the number of white pas- 
sengers exceeded the quota of seats allotted 
to them, while seats in the all-Negro car 
went unoccupied. As might easily be pre- 
dicted, the fixed quota system proved grossly 
inadequate as a means of preventing dis- 
crimination and hardship to individual pas- 
sengers. 

The arrangement was even less equitable 
on the reserved-seat trains, taken separately. 
Though this class of facilities represented 54 
percent of the total space in the sample, 
Negroes were allotted only 7.2 percent. This 
is particularly significant in view of the fact 
that the reserved-seat trains are the fastest 
and most modern of coach facilities and are 
growing in use on all rail lines. The rela- 
tively small quota of seats allotted to Ne- 
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groes, therefore, puts an absolute ceiling on 
the number who may secure these more de- 
sirable accommodations. 


QUALITY OF ACCOMMODATIONS 


In no field is the impracticability of “sepa- 
rate but equal” more obvious than in train 
travel. Since segregation narrowly limits the 
Negro passenger to the facilities designated 
for his race, he has no choice as to the seat- 
ing comfort, ventilation, lighting, lounging, 
and toilet space available in other sections 
of the train. If the so-called Jim Crow 
facilities are inferior in these respects to any 
found elsewhere on the train, then obviously 
equality does not exist. Short of integra- 
tion, the only sure way to avoid discrimina- 
tion in quality would be to set aside the 
very best facilities on the train for Negroes. 
Not only have the railroads failed to do this, 
but they have customarily chosen the oldest, 
least modern, and least comfortable cars for 
Negro use. 

For purposes of comparison, Dr. Long’s ob- 
servers rated the coaches in four cotegories: 
de luxe, modern, ordinary, and antiquated. 
Thirty-six percent of the white coaches were 
of the de luxe type, as compared with 23 per- 
cent of the Negro coaches. The two groups 
had the same percentage of cars classified as 
modern. Thirty-two percent of the Negro 
coaches were rated as ordinary and anti- 
quated, as compared with 18 percent of 
the white coaches. (Negroes had a monop- 
oly on the facilities classified as antiquated.) 
With some exceptions, the reserved-seat 
trains show up much better than average; 
facilities throughout these trains are usually 
of quality—including the Negro car. But it 
must be remembered that Negroes encounter 
greater difficulty in securing reservations on 
most of these trains, since facilities for them 
are sharply limited. 


PASSENGER TREATMENT 


The double standard applied to Negro 
coach passengers is described as follows by 
Dr. Long: 

“The entire pattern of administering train 
services to the Negro public within the South 
and on Northern trains whose terminus is 
the South, is geared to segregation. This 
ranges all the way from the purchase of a 
ticket, to use of station facilities, passing 
through admission gates to the train, board- 
ing the train, and to the train trip itself. The 
administration of segregation is done by a 
number of funtionaries, including ticket sell- 
ers and reservation clerks, gate attendants, 
conductors, brakemen, porters, and even red- 
caps. 

“All of these persons operate under orders 
and customary expectations and procedures, 
with more or less absolute authority for their 
areas of responsibility but within an hier- 
archical authority system which has the con- 
ductors, ticket and passenger agents at the 
top. * * * Many of the practices which en- 
sue from this authority system, hinged not 
only to the necessity of segregation but also 
the impulse of white superiority, are puni- 
tive in their impact upon the Negro public. 
This covers such things as brusqueness of 
manner, referring to passengers as ‘boy’ or 
similar titles, failure to give adequate infor- 
mation or giving necessary information 
grudgingly. 

“Probably the best example of the extreme 
to which these practices are taken is afforded 
by occasions when Negro passengers must 
purchase tickets at southern terminals. All 
station facilities of the South have separate 
accommodations for white and Negro pas- 
sengers, and in many instances this includes 
not only separate waiting and rest rooms but 
also separate ticket windows and stairways 
for entering and leaving the train platforms. 
The arrangement is such that the Negro pas- 
senger has no occasion to go into the general 
or white waiting room, and to enter upon 
such territory by accident, necessity, or igno- 
rance may result in trouble. 
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“Since the Negro passenger must therefore 
buy his ticket from the window facing the 
Negro waiting room, he must, perforce, suf- 
fer the uncertainties of being noticed by the 
ticket agent and having the agent decide to 
serve him. The uncertainties turn into oc- 
casions of undue hardship and discrimina- 
tion, for it is commonly reported that agents 
will often ignore the waiting Negro client, 
deciding to render service at his own leisure 
and after all white clients have been sold 
tickets.” 

RESERVED-SEAT TRAINS 

The manipulation, deception, and subter- 
fuge involved in enforcing the segregation 
policy on reserved-seat trains are truly for- 
midable. Here are some of the common tech- 
niques as described by Dr. Long: 

“One fairly general method used by ticket 
offices in complying with requests for seat 
reservations via the telephone, particularly 
in southern areas, is to assure the potential 
passenger that space is available, telling him 
to pick up his reservation at a certain time 
before train departure. Thus, it is not until 
the individual appears at the ticket office 
that specific seat assignments are finally 
made. The juggling of seat assignments ac- 
cording to the racial identity of the passen- 
ger may and does occur at this point. This 
avoids raising the racial issue between the 
agent and passenger over the phone and in 
the transaction, although Negro passengers 
have raised objections out of northern points, 
when they see that they are being put into 
a segregated car. It has the distinct disad- 
vantage, however, of the agent having to re- 
fuse issuance of a reservation or to give seat 
space in a white car, when the passenger 
appearing before him happens to be a Negro 
and the limited space of the Negro car is 
filled.” 

OTHER TECHNIQUES 

“Partly because of this kind of compli- 
cation, as well as for other reasons, agents 
follow other kinds of practice designed to 
obtain the racial identity of the pérson re- 
questing seat space over the telephone. In 
the southern cities, and occasionally in 
Northern and border points, the passenger 
may be asked, ‘Are you colored or white?’ 
or ‘Do you want space in the Negro car or 
white car?’ or just ‘In what car do you want 
space?’ All of these, of course, are direct 
efforts to allot seat reservations on the basis 
of race. The Negro passenger, not wishing 
to enter into argument with the agent or to 
say anything which would prevent his get- 
ting space and proceeding with the trip is 
inclined to comply. 

“At northern points, and most notably 
out of the Chicago area, more subtle 
measures are used for getting the racial 
identity of the persons requesting seat space 
via the telephone. At the initial phase of 
the conversation, just after space has been. 
asked for a given reservation-seat train going 
to the South, the agent may ask from what 
hotel, address, or phone the passenger is 
calling. This is always done before the agent 
indicates whether or not space-is available 
on the train. Since the inference is that 
it may be necessary to call the passenger 
back, in the event that there is not space 
or that some may be released, the passenger 
will give the requested information. 

“Yet this is not a service given by railroad 
reservation offices, as is the case with air- 
lines. The passenger has to take the initia- 
tive in checking and re-checking reserva- 
tion openings. Since about 8 of every 10 Ne- 
groes in Chicago live in the densely settled 
southside area, and since the telephone 
exchanges and the number prefixes rather 
clearly define these areas, it is relatively easy 


to ascertain whether it is a Negro or white’ 


passenger seeking a reserved seat. Other 
possible clues may escape in the conversation 
which will enable the agent to reduce the 


Possibility of making an erroneous identi- 


fication.” 
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SPACE CHANGES 


“There is bound to be a small proportion 
of errors in this procedure, but it is always 
possible to make a correction when the pas- 
senger appears at the ticket window to pick 
up his space and ticket. Investigators re- 
ported from their experience that this may 
be done in one of two usual ways: (1) by 
making a direct shift in the reservation, or 
(2) pretending a conflict exists on the orig- 
inal assignment. 

“In the former case, the agent will check 
with the reservations clerk, appearing to be 
merely making a routine check on the space 
but actually arranging for a transfer of the 
space to the segregated car. No questions 
are raised with the passenger, and when 
he is handed his ticket and reservation en- 
closed in an envelope, presumably everything 
is in regular and good order. Later, in cas- 
ually looking through the envelope or pre- 
senting his space ticket for checking by the 
conductor or passenger agent, he will dis- 
cover that his seat is in a different car—Car 
1 or its equivalent for Negro passengers going 
into the South. It is too late for protest or 
modification, and the urgency of being on 
the train and completing the trip is imme- 
diate. 

“In the second case, the agent will ask the 
passenger what space had been reserved for 
him. If the passenger is not quite sure or 
haltingly indicates the space, the agent may 
say, after conversation with the reservations 
clerk, that the passenger is probably in error 
and that the space reserved for him is in 
Car 1 or its equivalent. On the other hand, 
if the passenger knows clearly what car and 
seat space he has and appears confident of 
this knowledge, the agent will effect a trans- 
fer by simply saying that the clerk must 
have made an error, because a previous com- 
mitment had been made for the space. He 
will add reassuringly, however, that there 
does happen to be space available in Car 
1 or its counterpart and that fortunately 
the passenger can have it. 

“Even if the segregation sieve still fails to 
catch 1 or 2 Negro passengers, there is a final 
measure of a direct nature which can be 
effected while the train is en route. This is 
simply for the conductor to change the 
Negro passenger to the segregated car at the 
point on the trip where the Mason-Dixon 
Line is reached. Although this is a usual 
procedure on the nonreservation trains, it is 
a somewhat hazardous undertaking for these 
trains, since the reserved space is for the 
entire trip from point of departure to destin- 
ation. Suits of complaint and damage 
against the railroads by disaffected Negro 
passengers have grown out of this kind of 
situation. Conductors now make the 
changes hesitatingly, if at all, and they do 
so after assessing the Negro passenger and 
the situation quite carefully.” 


IMPONDERABLES 


“The administrative details involved not 
only have the character of the picayune and 
arbitrary, but they also show the extremes of 
subterfuge and misrepresentation to which 
segregation policy unavoidably leads in 
transactions with the Negro public. And 
there are the imponderables of the effects of 
these practices upon the individuals toward 
whom they are directed—the uncertainty of 
getting on a reservation train and of follow- 
ing a given travel plan, the irritations from 
the delays in getting reservations, the em- 
barrassment of changes in committed seat 
space in ticket offices and on trains. Though 
these effects are not measurable quantities, 
they constitute a basic and important part of 
the segregation-discrimination equation in- 
sofar as these special railway services are 
concerned.” 

This summary by no means exhausts the 
list of discomforts, inconveniences, and hu- 
miliations documented by Dr. Long and his 
associates. For example, there are the diffi- 
culties that arise when facilities for one 
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race or the other are suddently overcrowdeg 
by an influx of passengers. There is also the 
problem of through coach service—a service 
seldom available to Negroes under the Jin 
Crow system. While other passengers re. 
main comfortably in their seats as their 
coach is transferred to another train, Negroes 
must struggle with baggage, inclement 
weather, and often long waits in the station 
in order to change trains. 


CONFLICT AND VIOLENCE 


Worst of all, there is the ever-present 
threat of conflict and violence in the segre. 
gated situation. Even the best-intentioneq 
conductors are likely to grow touchy and in. 
considerate under the strain of preserving 
rigid separation of the races, under all sorts 
of harassing conditions. And Negro passen. 
gers grow rightfully resentful when they are 
deprived of dignity and comfort by an arbi. 
trary system, often crudely administered, 

Under such conditions, heated disagree. 
ments are only to be expected. All too often, 
local police are called in at this point to 
enforce the racial codes. Protesting Negro 
passengers have been arrested, beaten, and 
even killed in the ensuing controversies. [It 
hardly matters if the Negro involved js 
within his constitutional rights as an inter. 
state passenger. To a policeman in a small 
Southern community, he is likely to appear 
in defiance of State law and local custom 
and, as such, deserving of no more considera- 
tion than a common criminal. 

It is to be wondered at that the railroads 
themselves have been willing to pay so high 
@ price for coach segregation. Certainly 
uniform treatment of all passengers will 
greatly simplify their administrative and 
operating procedures. But, whether they 
hold this view or not, the recent actions of 
the Supreme Court has given it the force of 
law. As the Mitchell case outlawed Pullman 
segregation and the Henderson case out- 
lawed dining-car segregation, so now the 
decision in the Chance case has clearly made 
it unlawful for an interstate railroad to 
practice segregation on coaches. In one re- 
spect, the Chance case went even further, 
It established that such segregation is unlaw- 
ful even if the separate facilities are equal 
in every respect. 

Plainly, the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the responsible 
Government agency, now have a public duty 
to eliminate all racial distinctions on inter- 
state trains. A careful reading of Segrega- 
tion in Interstate Railroad Coach Travel, 
would be an excellent way for them to start. 





The First Law of Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Recor), 
I include the following editorial from the 
Daily Times News, Burlington, N. C., of 
August 20, 1954: 

Tue First Law or Nations 

Ask the average man on the street, in the 
barber shop, anywhere, the difference be- 
tween socialism and communism in govern- 
ment and his answer most likely will be 
vague. He is an intelligent man, too. He 
simply hasn’t studied these government in- 
fluences y, although either may be 
a dominant factor in his life. 

Under socialism, like in Britain, govern 
ment differs from communism only iD the 
ballot. The people may vote a change. UD 
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ger communism if the people ballot it is 
fixed, as if no ballot at all. t: 

Thurman Sensing makes this comment: 

No one should be surprised that the Brit- 
+ Socialists got along s0 well with the 
ish jan communists in their visit to Moscow. 
a nould get along just as well with the 

7% kil 
Chinese Communists in Peking. th 

socialism is nothing more nor less than a 
halfway step to communism, and with the 
same ideological parents the Socialists and 
the Communists should get along nicely. So- 
cialism, by its very nature, means complete 

,trol of production and distribution, of 
saa and wages. Complete socialism, 
T eseier, only differs from communism in 
that under the former the people assumedly 
retain the right to change their form of 
government while under the latter the peo- 
ple have no such right. 

In either case, so long as people live under 
Socialist or Communist governments their 
lives are planned for them and they have no 
say-so in the matter. The individual is sinr- 
ply a cog in the machine of state. He is 
part of a mass. He is of no importance as 
an individual. 

What is rather surprising, however, is that 
a group of members of the English Parlia- 
ment, both Socialists and Conservatives, 
have received and accepted an invitation to 
visit Moscow and discuss peaceful coexist- 
ence. This can only mean existence on Com- 
munist terms. 

In fact, it would not be understandable 
at all if one did not recognize that the Brit- 
ish, by their training for a thousand years, 
are nothing if not realistic. And being realis- 
tic in this case means that the British, see- 
ing an opportunity to perhaps peacefully ex- 
pand their trade with the Russians and 
Chinese and other Communist nations, are 
seizing the opportunity to do so. 

To the British, realism in this case means 
survival. And survival is not only the first 
law of nature, it is the first law of nations. 
Take the case of our own Nation. Regardless 
of the altruism and idealism connected with 
our efforts of recent years, underlying all of 
them was the fundamental purpose of sur- 
vival. 

But it has been true of the British Isles 
for a long time that they cannot survive 
without trade; there is no other way for 
the 50 million people living there to support 
themselves. So long as they were leaders 
in the industrial revolution and so long 
as their empire was expanding and remained 
intact, they had no particular problem in 
this respect. Now that recent Prime Min- 
isters have presided over the dissolution of 
this empire, the problem is staring them 
directly in the face. 

It must not be overlooked, either, that our 
tebuilding of Germany and Japan since the 
end of the Second World War as our own 
bulwarks against communism is having 
much to do with causing Britain to seek 
trade with the Communists. These former 
enemies are also industrial nations, and 
they have rebuilt their economies almost 
entirely at our expense. At the same time, 
they furnish Britain with its stiffest com- 
petition, and now that this competition is 
Teaching its peak, Britain must look for other 
markets. 

It is a rather sad commentary on our for- 
eign policy that we should enter global wars, 
defeat our enemies, then rebuild them to 
such an extent that they can destroy our 
te economically or at least force them 

to trading with nations whose govern- 
ments are ideologically repugnant to us. 
Gnu, this does not excuse the Socialists of 
oan es it perhaps does explain the 

© of the British. If we should put 


gy nete 18 & lesson here for all of us—for 
nations, What we must realize is that 
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industrial nations must trade in order to 
survive—and that survival will be placed 
above all other considerations. This does 
not apply to just Great Britain. It also 
applies to Germany and Japan; if they 
cannot trade with the free world, they, too, 
will trade with the Communist nations. 





Southern Exposure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with the following editorial which ap- 
peared in Justice, the publication issued 
to its membership by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 

SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Almost a month has passed since President 
Dubinsky issued his challenge to southern 
nonunion garment manufacturers. Speak- 
ing in Savannah on July 7, he offered a 3- 
year moratorium to any such firm that would 
raise its minimum wage to 90 cents an hour 
and pledge to keep it 15 cents ahead of any 
new minimum enacted by Congress. The 
ILGWU, he said, would abstain from any 
effort to organize such a firm for a period of 
3 years. 

This was a fair offer to the self-proclaimed 
industrial saviors of the South. Indeed, even 
some friends of organized labor construed 
the offer as an end of ILGWU organizing in 
that section. But no one should have ex- 
pected all of these low-wage-paying benefac- 
tors to line up the next morning in front of 
ILGWU regional offices to get application 
blanks for the moratorium offer. We didn't 
even expect a small crowd. 

However, in view of the cries of anguish 
and the loud wailing set up by these hon- 
orable profiteers every time an ILGWU or- 
ganizer appears on the Southern scene, there 
seemed to be the possibility that a handful 
of them would take the union at its word 
and step forward to take advantage of the 
unique offer. 

Not one single savior has turned up. 

They have confused and frightened nu- 
merous communities with their warnings 
that all the ILGWU wants is to collect more 
dues and to take the work back from the 
South. (They never stop to explain how 
both these purposes can be accomplished 
simultaneously.) By backing their professed 
concern for the South and its garment work- 
ers with the 90-cent minimum they could 
now have insured keeping their employees 
out of the IL4GWU, free from the prospect of 
paying dues, desperately dependent on the 
low-standard jobs they provide. | 

Instead these avid bargain hunters con- 
sider even 90 cents an hour to be outrage- 
ously high. They are “protecting” the 
southern garment worker against the $36 
weekly pay envelope. They are safeguarding 
southern communities against annual earn- 
ings of $1,872 (assuming 52 weeks of full 
work). 

This is not a wage on which the South 
can prosper even if it is too high for the 
crap shooters, the gamblers and the chis- 
elers. The future of the South is not with 
them. 

It lies rather with the growing groups of 
southern community leaders who share the 
realization that their people are being vic- 
timized by peanut industrialists who pit 
section against section, town against town, 
worker against worker. 
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It lies with the garment workers, such as 
those in Miami, who in recent months have 
doubled ILGWU membership in their area. 

It lies with South Carolina workers who 
struck in Hartsville to back up their demand 
for the 35-hour work week. 

It lies with employees of the Freydberg 
plants in Appomattox and Lynchburg, Va., 
and in Greensboro, N. C., who, with rising 
determination to settle for nothing less than 
victory, have picketed over 6 months. 

It lies with thousands of garment workers 
whose spokesmen at the 16th southeastern 
regional conference of the ILGWU last 
month pictured their area as one in which 
workers are waking to the intent of State 
right-to-work laws, are challenging em- 
ployer intimidation, are looking more and 
more toward the ILGWU as the sole instru- 
ment through which they can sustain and 
share in southern prosperity. 

The ILGWU’s $40,000 garment plant in 
Appomattox, representing little more than 
6% weeks of strike benefit, is nearing com- 
pletion. It will be leased to a unionized 
firm that will employ Freydberg strikers. It 
represents a new organizing tactic rather 
than a business venture. It is also tangible 
evidence of this union’s aims in the South. 

Far from blocking industrial expansion we 
stand for legitimate rather than bargain 
basement growth; now, as for more than 
a half century, our chief function remains 
to use every legitimate means to organize 
workers so that they, their families, and 
their communities may share equitably in 
the fruits of their labor. 





One Nation—Under God 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always thrilling to hear the pledge of 
allegiance recited by an audience, par- 
ticularly when it is composed of young: 
Americans. The sincerity and devotion 
that is depicted upon the face of even 
the youngest is inspiring. And now 
that the words “under God” have been 
made a part of the oath of allegiance to 
our country it has created a new and ad- 
ditional sacredness that makes our 
pledge more meaningful than ever 
before. 


The history of mankind through all 
the ages has demonstrated that the finest 
things and the greatest blessings in life 
come “under God.” This is particularly 
true in this country of ours, where from 
the earliest beginnings on these shores 
there has been a recognition of God. 
Thus it is most befitting to have added 
these significant words “under God” to 
our oath of allegiance. As these words 
are repeated, “one Nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all,” we are reminded not only of our 
dependence upon God but likewise the 
assurance of security that can be ours 
through reliance upon God. 

These words, “under God,” taken in 
conjunction with the words “in God we 
trust,” that we have stamped for many 
years upon our coins, can be taken as 
evidence of our faith in that divine 
source of sirength that has meant and 
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always will mean so much to us as &@ 
nation. 

The full significance of this acknowl- 
edgment of God, and what it means to 
us as a nation was well and appropri- 
ately expressed by President Eisenhower 
after he had signed the bill which Con- 
gress had passed adding the words “un- 
der God” to our oath of allegiance. 
Making it the law of our land, he said: 

From this day forward the millions of our 
schoolchildren will daily proclaim in every 
city and town, every village and rural school- 
house the dedication of our Nation and our 
people to the Almighty. 

To anyone who truly loves America noth- 
ing could be more inspiring than to contem- 
plate this rededication of our youth on each 
school morning to our country’s true 
meaning. 

Especially is this meaningful as we regard 
today’s world. 

Over the globe mankind has been cruelly 
torn by violence and brutality and, by the 
millions, deadened in mind and soul by the 
prospect of an atomic war. In this somber 
setting this law and its effects today have 
profound meaning. 

In this way we are reaffirming the tran- 
scendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future. 

In this way we shall constantly strengthen 
those spiritual weapons which forever will 
be our country’s most powerful resource in 
peace or in war. 


These words of President Eisenhower 
might well be the answer of America in 
these tragic days to communism as it 
seeks to destroy all freedom loving, 
God-fearing nations. Let us never for- 
get that recognition of God by this and 
the other nations of the free world will 
mean victory and security against the 
forces of evil that deny God. May we, 
as a nation under God, ever recognize 
Him as the source of our refuge and 
strength, 





Death of De Gasperi Tragic Loss to World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Alcide de Gasperi, former Premier of 
Italy, is indeed a tragic loss not only to 
Italy but to lovers of democracy over 
the whole world. He was our faithful 
friend and valiantly stood by us over the 
years. Mr. de Gasperi was a brilliant 
and dependable statesman with whom I 
had the great honor of conferring on a 
number of occasions in the course of my 
many visits to Italy over the years and 
when he came to the United States about 
3 years ago. To his dear wife and chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of these remarks 
I include the following editorial from 
today’s Brooklyn Eagle: 

It was the great misfortune of modern 
Ttaly that it failed so long to produce a 
leader capable of rising to the demands of 
critical times. The combination of a weak, 
futile monarch and a ruthless, brutal dicta- 
tor, bent upon self-glorification through the 
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restoration of ancient power and glory, led 
Italy through successive stages into war, dis- 
astrous defeat, and finally social and eco- 
nomic chaos. 

The greatest blessing to befall Italy in the 
postwar years of misery and despair was 
the emergence of Alcide de Gasperi, a man 
rarely endowed with those qualities that 
make for true greatness. He was, above all 
else, a man of admirable personal character. 
His private life was reflected luminously in 
the bright light of day. He was sincerely 
concerned with the welfare of the masses 
of the Italian people, so long the victims of 
exploitation and neglect. He was a states- 
man of the first order who commanded re- 
spect and exercised influence in world 
councils. 

Many notable accomplishments may be re- 
corded to the credit of Alcide de Gasperi dur- 
ing his 7% years as Premier of Italy. He 
initiated long-deferred social reforms whose 
need was at the root of the appalling growth 
of communism in Italy. Through an ex- 
traordinary talent for conciliation and com- 
promise he welded divergent political ele- 
ments into an effective coalition and suc- 
ceeded in averting the danger that Italy 
might fall under the power of Moscow. He 
was one of communism’s most fearless and 
relentless foes. 

He was also a consistent and sincere friend 
of the United States, whose help he sought 
and received in his efforts toward the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of his country. His 
gratitude found practical expression in his 
stanch support of the union of Western Pow- 
ers and his efforts to give his countrymen 
the benefits of free democracy. 

Even though he had retired from public 
life,“ Alcide de Gasperi, who symbolized all 
that was best in national leadership, will be 
greatly missed. His death deprives Europe 
of one of its few great statesmen, but Italy 
is fortunate in the respect that the regime 
he established, and which is one of enlight- 
enment and progress, continues in power. 





Second Interim Report of the Committee on 
Communist Aggression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
August 9, 1954, the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression filed its second in- 
terim report of its hearings recently con- 
cluded in the United States and Europe. 
As a member of that committee, I wish 
to report some of my personal observa- 
tions about Communist aggression and 
the methods by which it is perpetuated. 

I noticed that from the moment the 
Communists become the bosses their ac- 
tivity is marked by brutality and terror. 
Murder and robbery are common. Any- 
one opposed to their violence and threats 
are assassinated by party men or front- 
organization leaders. 

We discovered that certain class groups 
are especially earmarked for the death 
penalty without any form of legal or 
judicial justification. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of priests and stanch support- 
ers of Christianity. The same fate is 
accorded to public officials, right-wing 
political leaders, and those sympathetic 
to law and order, Judges, lawyers, and 
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heads of veterans’ organizations are 
speedily liquidated without the slightest 
effort to give them a fair and impartia| 
trial. 

In thousands upon thousands of fam. 
ilies, the male members are murdered or 
sent to concentration camps deep in the 
heart of Siberia. The same fate is ap. 
plied to many of the women, but it is 
common practice to violate the persons 
of these women before their fate js 
sealed. 

These crimes against the life and free. 
dom of the people of the captive nations 
proceeds hand in hand with every out- 
rage against mankind’s most cherished 
possessions, public as well as private: 
moral as well as material; religion, cul. 
ture, art, and even the national treasure, 
suffer the destructive blows of terror and 
violence. Under Marxism, all property, 
whether real or personal, is confiscated, 
Industrial plans, family dwellings, small 
shops and stores become the property of 
the state for the enrichment of the 
bosses in the Kremlin. 

Another common practice after the 
Communists take over is the invasion of 
all churches and property under its con- 
trol. The Marxist plan to wipe out re- 
ligion is the same in every country. The 
assassination of the clergy ranges from 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
down to the humblest clergyman. 

When the hard core of the Communist 
Party moves in, they dismantle the in- 
terior of practically every church. with 
speed and alacrity. Altars, tables, and 
statues disappear and are replaced by 
portraits of Lenin and Stalin. In some 
instances, they permit a few churches to 
remain untouched for the purpose of 
using them as a showplace to outsiders 
that freedom of religion is permitted. 

The local party leaders also confiscate, 
for their own use, churches and convents 
and then use them for prisons, shops, 
warehouses and even theaters. 

Innocent men and women taken pris- 
oners are beaten with clubs and butts of 
guns until they faint. When they suc- 
cumb to this violence, they are doused 
with cold water to revive them. In this 
way, thousands upon thousands lose 
their lives. 

Prisoners are locked in dark, damp and 
unsanitary cells. At 12 o’clock midnight, 
they are removed from their cells and 
escorted to the interrogation room where 
they are cross-examined amid curses, in- 
sults and beatings. At six in the morn- 
ing, they are returned to their cells but 
not allowed to sleep. One witness testi- 
fied that he was confined in such a small 
cell that he was forced to stand in 4 
stooping position for many weeks. 
Water is kept on the floor of the cell so 
he could not sit down. ‘Those who are 
confined in such cells usually die from 
spinal disturbances or go insane. 

The Communists use the most refined 
tortures to obtain confessions. Large 
numbers of prisoners die as a result of 
their sufferings and ill treatment. 

The committee heard about the ‘0- 
called amnesty offered by the Kremlin. 
This amnesty is granted—not a general 
pardon, a means which had until recent 
date been applied in free nations and in 
the civilized world, exclusively to politi- 
cal offenses—to murders, thieves, rod- 
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nd other criminals. The use of 
a tam “amnesty” has been distorted 
to include the foulest types of criminal 
that humanity abhors. It is almost un- 
pelievable that @ government could 
stoop to such distortions of accepted 
practices in a civilized nation. 

After the “amnesty” to common crim- 
inals, the rabble led by these criminals 
are equipped with arms furnished by the 
Kremlin. Thereafter, they begin their 
crimes of violence, robbery, ‘burglary, 
and murder to terrorize the unsuspect- 
ing public. ‘The terrorized public re- 
mains passive because of fear; fear of 
what might happen to them today, to- 
morrow, or next week. Fear for the safe- 
ty of father, mother, husband, wife, or 
children. Fear of starvation, fear of im- 
prisonment, fear of arrest and torture. 
Fear is everywhere in captive nations 
and no segment of life has any feeling 
of security. 

Every means is used by the Commu- 
nists to instill fear. The man on the 
street, the farmer in the country are 
made to realize that their very existence 
is dependent upon the good will of the 
Communists in power. 

The people behind the Iron Curtain are 
suffering cruel and barbarous treatment 
but no matter how dark the present may 
be for these people they refuse to sub- 
mit to atheistic communism or to accept 
the abject slavery under Russia. Once 
again they will be free. 





The Late Honorable Paul W. Shafer 
SPEECH 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I was greatly shocked yesti:r- 
day afternoon when I received the news 
of the death of our beloved friend and 
colleague, Pavt SHAFER. It was 18 years 
ago when I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at which time I joined my 
friend and colleague, Paut SHAFER. At 
that time we both became members of 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
which was later merged into the House 
Committee on the Armed Services. 

During all this period of time it has 
been my privilege to serve with Pau. on 
that great committee. Our colleague 
was never one to treasure petty thoughts. 
He was always broad gaged, patriotic, 
forthright, honest and constructive in 
his attitude. 

I noticed the approach he took to all 
legislation that came before the com- 
mittee. I always felt that his interest 
was that of the United States as he 
approached the consideration of legisla- 
tion which would make our country 
safe and keep it independent of foreign 
influences, 

Congressman SHAFER gave unstint- 
ingly of his time and of his energies to 
= cause of national defense. He 
ant with great zeal and enthusiasm 
or those measures which would make 
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our land safe from Communist aggres- 
sion and would give us the power to pre- 
serve our institutions and protect our 
homes. He helped nurture the program 
to produce synthetic rubber when syn- 
thetic rubber was used by this country to 
win World WarIl. As this industry grew 
into full bloom the time came when it 
was found advisable to return it to pri- 
vate enterprise. As chairman of a Syn- 
thetic Rubber Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, Paut plunged 
into a program of writing measures 
which would place this industry back in 
private ownership and yet yield to the 
United States the full value of the 
plants which had been built and owned 
by our Government. The legislation, 
although difficult in preparation, passed 
the House of Representatives and be- 
came the law of the land. 

Naturally, Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
shocked, grieved and distressed when I 
received the news of his passing yester- 
day. He was a most affable gentleman, 
an able Congressman and a truly great 
American. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
very heartfelt sympathy to members of 
his family in this dark, sad hour of their 
bereavement. 





Let’s Keep the Record Straight—A Report 
to the People of the Sixth District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, in the heat 
of political campaigns false statements 
are sometimes made; either through ig- 
norance of the facts or with a premedi- 
tated intent to mislead the public. Some- 
times statements involving half-truths 
or statements which involve issues or 
questions which taken out of context may 
make it appear to those who do not have 
all the facts, that a person’s attitude or 
stand on some particular question or is- 
sue was quite different from that per- 
son’s true attitude or stand on the par- 
ticular question or issue involved. 


Also, by making false statements con- 
cerning a person's stand on a particular 
issue, there may be implanted in the 
mind of the reader or listener the idea, 
that the person about whom the first 
false statement was made, holds certain 
views on some subsidiary or collateral 
issue, or subject. For example, a speaker 
by stating that a person is opposed to 
loyalty oaths for Federal employees may 
convey the idea that the person about 
whom this statement was made is also 
sympathetic to communism, because the 
two ideas, lack of loyalty and commu- 
nism, are usually closely associated in 
the public mind. 

I mention this because of a speech 
made before the Fayette County Young 
Republican Club on February 4, 1954, by 


‘Mr. Kline Roberts, of Columbus, Ohio, as 


reported in the Washington Courthouse 
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Record Heraki of February 5, 1954, page 
10. Mr. Roberts is majority floor leader 
of the Ohio House of Representatives in 
Columbus. I do not recall ever having 
met Mr. Roberts and frem his speech I 
assume he knows little or nothing about 
my record in Congress and I assume 
further, that someone advised him what 
to say about my voting record. 

Mr. Roberts holds a responsible posi- 
tion in the Ohio General Assembly. He 
is one of the leaders of the Republican 
Party in Ohio, and is, no doubt, an honest 
and an honorable man. However, on 
this occasion, his statements concerning 
my voting record in Congress, as reported 
in the press, do not conform to the Rec- 
ord. His statements raise some interest- 
ing questions. Who advised Mr. Roberts 
concerning his speech on this occasion? 
Was it someone with a selfish interest 
in endeavoring to discredit my service to 
the people of the sixth district? Was it 
someone who would benefit from the 
spreading of false insinuations and in- 
nuendoes about me personaily? 

As reported in the Record Herald, Mr. 
Roberts is quoted as saying: 

PoLK was one of the two people in the 
whole Congress voting against defense appro- 
priations; was opposed to barring salary of 
public employees who refuse to sign loyalty 
oaths; had opposed a watchdog committee 
to check expenditures of appropriations; had 
voted against President Eisenhower's Gov- 
ernment reorganization plan; and in a great 
majority of cases he had opposed Republican- 
favored bills in Congress. 


Four of the above statements are abso- 
lutely false. The fifth, “Had voted 
against President Eisenhower's reorgan- 
ization plan,” is one-tenth correct. The 
President submitted 10 reorganization 
plans to Congress for approval. I voted 
against 1 of the 10 reorganization plans. 
I voted against the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6 for the Defense Depart- 
ment, rollcall vote No. 69, June 27, 1953. 
I supported all of the nine other recr- 
ganization plans submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. Mr. Kline Roberts in 
his speech at the American Legion hall 
in Washington Courthouse neglected to 
tell his audience the whole story. He so 
worded his statement as to make it av- 
pear that I have opposed all the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to reorganize the Govern- 
ment departments, while in fact I only 
opposed 1 out of 10 reorganization plans 
the President asked Congress to approve. 

The statement that “Potx in a great 

majority of cases has opposed Republi- 
can-favored bills in Congress” is false. 
The words used—“in a great majority of 
cases has opposed” —indicate to the cas- 
ual listener or the casual reader that 
PoLx is opposed to almost all of the Pres- 
ident’s program. This is not true, and 
fortunately there is a REecorp to prove 
how I have voted. 
' The Congressional Quarterly News 
Features, of Washington, D. C., a reputa- 
ble and unbiased reporter of congres- 
sional votes, in their May 28 issue, vol- 
ume XII, No. 22, page 665, published a 
table entitled “Support for Eisenhower.” 
On this table are registered five signifi- 
cant items: 

First. Number of times Representa- 
tive voted pro-Eisenhower on the 11 
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House rolicalls through May 18 which 
tested support for the President’s pro- 
gram and leadership. Pox is credited 
with 6 votes out of 11 as pro-Eisenhower. 

Second. Active support: Percentage of 
11 Eisenhower issue rollcalls on which 
Representative voted pro-Eisenhower. 
Pox is credited with 55 percent of ac- 
tive support pro-Eisenhower. 

Third. Active-support percentage for 
all of 1953: Pox is credited with 50 
percent active support for Eisenhower in 
1953. 

Fourth. Number of times Representa- 
tive voted anti-Eisenhower on the 11 
Eisenhower issue rollcalls of 1954: PoLkK 
is credited with 4 anti-Eisenhower votes. 

Fifth. Active opposition: Percentage 
of the 11 Eisenhower rollcalls on which 
Representative voted anti-Eisenhower. 
Pox is credited with 36 percent of his 
votes being in opposition to Eisenhower. 

The above is from the report published 
by Congressional Quarterly News Fea- 
tures entitled “Eisenhower Support— 
GOP Backing Higher but Democrats 
Often Provide Margin of Victory,” May 
28, 1954. 

As your Representative to Congress, I 
have supported the Republican admin- 
istration when I thought it was right 
and I have not hesitated to oppose those 
measures I consider to be bad legislation 
for the Sixth District. 

It is my firm conviction that a Rep- 
resentative should represent, so far as 
possible, the views of his constituents. 
With that view always in mind I have 
circulated questionnaires throughout the 
Sixth District for the purpose of securing 
samplings of public opinion on various 
questions and issues. The answers my 
constituents have given to these ques- 
tionnaires have been very helpful to me, 
and I am deeply grateful to those who 
have taken the time to give me their 
counsel and advice. 

May I make it perfectly clear that my 
conception of my responsibility as Rep- 
resentative is that I should endeavor to 
represent the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict. To do otherwise would be in viola- 
tion of one of the cardinal principles of 
representative government as laid down 
by the Founding Fathers, the authors 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
I do not consider it my responsibility 
to represent either the President or the 
Republican or Democratic Parties, but 
all the people of the Sixth District. 

The statement “PoLK was 1 of 2 peo- 
ple in the whole Congress voting against 
defense appropriations” is utterly false. 

The last defense appropriation bill I 
opposed was on February 23, 1939, under 
the Roosevelt administration, when I was 
1 of the 205 Members who voted against 
an appropriation to fortify the island of 
Guam. Later events proved that my 
vote on that question was probably 
wrong, and I have since then supported 
and voted for larger defense appropria- 
tions instead of smaller defense appro- 
priations. For example, on July 22, 1953, 
I was 1 of the 161 Members who voted 
for sufficient appropriations to provide 
for 143 air wings for national defense. 
We were defeated in this effort but later 
the administration revised its policy on 
the Air Force and asked for more money, 
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which was granted by Congress, thus 
proving that those of us who were ad- 
vocating a stronger Air Force were cor- 
rect in our original stand on this ques- 
tion. 

Likewise, the statement that I “was 
opposed to barring salary of public em- 
ployees who refuse to sign loyalty oath” 
is completely false. For many years, 
every appropriation bill providing for 
Federal salaries has contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be used to pay the salary or 
wages of any person who advocates, or is & 
member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 


Of course, anyone voting against a 
single one of the many appropriation 
bills passed in recent years can be 
charged falsely for voting against the 
bill because of the loyalty oath. 

I am well aware that Mr. Kline Rob- 
erts’ false statement on this issue con- 
tains the insinuation that I am in some 
way sympathetic with communism. To 
anyone who really knws me and knows 
my views and my voting record during 
nearly 16 years’ service in Congress, such 
an insinuation is so ridiculous as to be 
unbelievable. but in the new parts of the 
Sixth District, in Fayette, Pickaway ,and 
Ross Counties, such a statement might 
well raise a question concerning my fit- 
ness to hold a public office. 

To those who are not.familiar with my 
views on the subject of communism and 
on all phases of disloyalty to our great 
country, may I say that on the subject 
of communism I fully concur in the reso- 
lution adopted by the 54th National En- 
campment of the VFW at Milwaukee in 
1953, which recommends “outlawing the 
Communist Party in the United States 
and to make it a felony to belong to the 
Communist Party, or any other group by 
any other name, which engages in sub- 
versive activities with the intent to over- 
throw the Constitution of the United 
States and the American Republic.” 

The following record votes during the 
83d Congress show my official actions on 
this issue: . 

First. On August 17, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 144, I was one of the 208 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representative who 
voted for the Dies motion to completely 
outlaw the Communist Party. This was 
an amendment to the Communist control 
Bill, S. 3706. This motion carried by a 
vote of 208 yeas to 100 nays. 

The administration opposed this 
amendment and consequently it was re- 
written by the committee of conference 
between the House and Senate to con- 
oo to administration recommenda- 

ons. 

Second. On August 19, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 147, I voted for the conference 
committee version of the bill S. 3706 
which was approved by the House. 

Third. On August 16, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 142, I voted for the Communist 
Control Act as originally submitted to the 
House for consideration. This bill did 
not actually outlaw the Communist Party 
and did not go as far as I would go in 
providing protection against Commu- 
nist activity. 
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Fourth. On July 23, 1954, on rolicay 
vote No. 113, and 

Fifth. On May 11, 1954, on rollca}j 
vote No. 68, I voted for contempt citations 
against various individuals as requesteg 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Sixth. On February 24, 1954, on rol]. 
call vote No. 17, I voted for an appro. 
priation of $275,000 for the House Un. 
American Activities Committee. 

Seventh. On July 21, 1953, on rolicalj 
vote No. 95, I voted yea on the proposi- 
tion that Communist China should not 
be admitted to the United Nations. 

I mention these seven record votes 
during the 83d Congress, in support of 
important propositions relating to com. 
munism and its eradication and control, 
because I realize that many of my con- 
stituents do not have an opportunity 
to read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and 
consequently may not be informed con- 
cerning my stand on this issue. 

May I suggest to Mr. Roberts and to 
all others who may make accusations 
without foundation, the reading of some 
remarks on this subject by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln said: 

I believe it is an established maxim in 
morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or false, 
is guilty of falsehood, and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify or 
excuse him. This maxim ought to be par- 
ticularly held in view when we contemplate 
an attack upon the reputation of our heigh- 
bors. (Letter to Illinois Gazette, August 
1846.) 

Persisting in a charge which one does not 
know to be true is simple malicious slander, 
(Cooper Institute, New York, 1860.) 

A man cannot prove the negative, but he 
has a right to claim that when one makes 
an affirrmaive charge he must offer some 
proof to show the truth of what he says, 
(Ottawa, Ill., 1858.) 

It used to be a fashion amongst men that 
when a charge was made, some sort of proof 
was brought forward to establish it, and if 
no proof was found to exist, the charge was 
dropped. (Jonesboro, Ill., September 15, 
1858.) 


Management Problems of Government 
Dwarf Those of Our Biggest Corpors- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


* OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include 4 
statement in the Recorp on the manage- 
ment problems of Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, even if we consider only 
those activities which every one of us would 
agree must be cone by Government, the 
management problems dwarf those of our 
biggest corporations. 

The direction in these times of such di- 
verse areas as foreign policy, national de- 
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experienced top executives, backed up by a 
large group of capable career people. 

The problem of how to recruit and retain 
this body of management skill is one of the 
most difficuit —_ to the success of 

ratic governmen 
— section becomes diminished in time 
of actual shooting war, because it is rela- 
tively easy to persuade men from outside 
Government to serve as & patriotic act. 

Since World War II, I have heard innumer- 
able people say: “I’d be glad to serve—if we 
got into a war.” 

But the irony is, that under the ruthless 
logic of modern war, our ability to win 
would depend upon what had been done in 
the years before war started. 

The greatest patriotic service can be done 
by those who serve when the need for their 
help is great—as it is now—and there is not 
the obvious compulsion of wartime. 

I have long been interested in this problem 
of getting men to run our Government. In 
1945 I left business to come to Washington; 
and have had some first-hand knowledge of 
the difficulties faced by the previous ad- 
ministration in persuading businessmen to 
take on the top policy jobs in an administra- 
tion with which the majority of business- 
men were not in sympathy. 

As example, after Korea started, and while 
thousands of American boys were being 
wounded and killed on the field of battle, 
for months it was impossible to obtain any- 
one to accept the vitally important post of 
Economic Stabilizer. 

The first man who finally took that job, 
months after we had gone to war, was the 
34th asked. 

When the administration changed, we had 
hoped—every public spirited American 
would have hoped—that this was.one prob- 
lem of government which would diminish 
considerably. 

After all, the new administration had the 
support of a majority of executives in indus- 


try. 

It seemed logical, therefore, to éxpect that 
industry would do everything in its power 
to assure that the new administration would 
be able to obtain adequate assistance from 
the ranks of business, and retain that execu- 
tive talent necessary to perform its exacting 
tasks. 

There has recently been published two 
significant analyses of the record of this ad- 
ministration in manning direction of its 
responsibilities through calling upon busi- 
ness executives to accept management jobs 
in government. 

The first of these is a report by Fortune 
magazine. 

The second is an editorial which recently 
appeared in one of the world’s great news- 
papers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The conclusions of those carefully written 
analyses are pessimistic. 

The Fortune report concluded that “the 
administration from. now on will find it 
harder to locate businessmen who are will- 
ing to serve.” 

Not only are businessmen hard to get for 
Government posts, but the Fortune report, 
and the Post-Dispatch editorial, conclude 
that even if businessmen are successful in 
making the change from industry to gov- 
ernment, they are in general inclined to con- 
sider their government service as an inter- 
lude, to be made as brief as decently possible. 

Apparently, the problem of getting, and 
keeping, good men is to remain acute. 

Apparently it is 


dificult for this administration to get good 


inherent ability, but also from a background 
of real knowledge of government environ- 
ment. 

Experience is fully as important in gov- 
ernment as it is in business. 

Let us imagine the consternation in Gen- 
eral Motors if a new president was to be 
appointed from outside the company; one 
who knew very little about the company’s 
problems; and one who, it was understood, 
planned to remain only a little over a year. 

This would not be businesslike in business, 
but it is apparently accepted as standard 
procedure in the management of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial said: “Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay, himself a busi- 
nessman * * * is quoted by Fortune as 
believing that for top jobs in the Govern- 
ment, the Government will have to depend 
in the long run mainly on men willing to 
stay in political life.” 

That is the only way we can obtain the 
experience so vital for good government. 

Despite this need, no real effort has been 
made to retain such public services. In fact, 
since January 1953, we have lost the services 
of many devoted and able men for whom 
the government service was a career. 

Their loss was far worse than the highly 
touted industry men who came down for a 
“12 month or eo fling.” 

My colleagues who serve on the Civil 
Service Committee know much better than 
I what has happened to the group of people 
Just beneath the top policy levels. 

Concerning them, the Post-Dispatch said: 
“Or as Cabell Phillips, a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday New York Times, 
wrote in Harper’s magazine: ‘When the busi- 
nessmen came to Washington some of them 
had a pretty definite conviction that the 
$10,000 and $12,000 career people they found 
in their departments couldn’t be much good; 
otherwise they would have left long ago to 
make more money elsewhere.’ ” 

The Post-Dispatch concludes that the 
Government has “lost some unusually expe- 
rienced people whose counterparts it will be 
virtually impossible to recruit from the busi- 
ness world, replacing them in large measure 
with lawyers and business executives on loan, 
who have no intention of making govern- 
ment a career.” 

But the loss of top-level civil-service career 
men and women has not been the full 
measure of the loss of the experience so 
vitally needed to manage the executive 
agencies. 

The policy of replacing experienced peo- 
ple already in Government now affects even 
Presidential appointees who rose from the 
career ranks and had little or no partisan 
political background. 

What happened to the widely endorsed 
Hoover Commission idea of career Assistant 
Secretaries who were to furnish the conti- 
nuity so necessary to the orderly operation 
of large Government departments? 

Let us look at what happened recently in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

This agency, charged with so much of the 
responsibility for the future of each one of 
us, was treated in the last administration so 
nonpolitically that the first Commission was 
composed of 4 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 

On June 30 the term of Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Eugene M. Zuckert expired. 

In my judgment, Mr. Zuckert was one of 
the most competent, most respected, and 
most patriotically constructive men who ever 
devoted his energies to the public service, 

And his is a remarkable record. 

After obtaining a public-school education 
in New York, Mr. Zuckert enrolled at Yale 
University, from where he received a B. A. 
degree in 1933. 

Four years later he received a bachelor of 
law degree from Yale, and certification for 
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eompleting a combined law and business 
course at Harvard and Yale. 

With that unusual training, Mr. Zuckert 
then became a member of the bar in both 
Connecticut and New York; and practiced 
law in both States. 

Most of his professional career, however, 
has been devoted to the public service. 

From 1937 to 1940, Mr. Zuckert had his 
first experience in Government when he be- 
came an attorney for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Later, at the age of 29, he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Zuckert advanced in rank in this pro- 
fession, becoming assistant dean of the 
school and serving as administrative head 
of the first advanced management course 
ever given at the Harvard Graduate School. 

During this same period, Mr. Zuckert 
served as a special consultant to the com- 
manding general of the Air Force, assisted in 
the training of thousands of Air Force of- 
ficers, and carried out a number of special 
assignments for the Air Force’s commanding 
general. 

In 1944 and 1945, Mr. Zuckert served in 
the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
He was released from the Navy in Septem- 
ber 1945, to become my executive assistant 
when I was Administrator of the Surplus 
Property Administration. 

When I moved from Surplus Property to 
become Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
Mr. Zuckert went with me as special assist- 
ant. : 

In September 1947 the Air Force became 
coequal with the Army and Navy in the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment. As Secretary 
of the Air Force, I was fortunate to have Mr. 
Zuckert as Assistant Secretary. His contri- 
butions to efficient management of this new 
Department were invaluable. 

In January 1952, Mr. Zuckert was nomi- 
nated for appointment as a member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
This appointment was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on February 4, and he served in this 
responsible position until June 30, 1954. 

The above recital of some of the major 
responsibilities of Gene Zuckert in no way 
gives adequate measure of the great worth 
of this able man. His industry, his integ- 
rity, his sense of perspective, his analytical 
ability, and his practical efficiency combine 
to make him a most valuable public servant. 

It is incredible to me that this great Amer- 
ican patriot was not only thrown out of the 
Government by the administration appar- 
ently for no other reason than the fact he 
was a Democrat, but was not even thanked 
by his chief when he left after such an out- 
standing job. 








The Trip-Lease Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp a statement prepared by me on 
the trip-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, one of the great disappoint- 
ments of this 83d Congress has been our fail- 
ure to act and secure final of H. R. 





3203. This bill, which deals primarily with 
transportation of agricultural commodities 
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from farm to market, was passed by the 
House on June 24, 1953. 

It was exhaustively studied by two com- 
mittees of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce—but due to 
some unknown obstruction in the committee 
it was never sent to the floor for considera- 
tion. I feel certain that many members, if 
not most members of the Senate committee, 
favored its passage. 

Lengthy hearings were held both in the 
House and Senate on this trip-leasing bill. 
A total of 702 printed pages of testimony was 
taken by the subcommittee under the late 
Senator Dwicut Griswo.p, of Nebraska, and 
later by the full Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Hearings requiring 520 pages of tes- 
timony were also held by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce 
before its overwhelming passage of the bill 
through that body more than a year ago. 

Rarely has any measure had the unani- 
mous support from all farm organizations 
that this bill enjoyed. Recent testimony 
from farm groups included the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, and 
many others. They all expressed to both the 
House and Senate committees the urgent 
need of agricultural interests for its passage. 

On May 6, 1954, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson testified before the Senate 
committee. The following excerpt from his 
testimony its particularly convincing and in 
point: 

“A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with re- 
spect to the matter of trip leasing. In order 
that all parties may be properly guided by 
the intent of Congress, it is our hope that 
H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, thus 
removing the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the activities of vehicles embraced 
within the provisions of section 203 (b) (4a), 
(5), and (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“We believe, however, that the Commis- 
sion’s amended order does not restore the 
flexibility which Congress intended should 
accompany the exemptions set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b) (4a), (5), and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing interest in, and 
support of, the legislation proposed by H. R. 
3203. 

“The flexible, efficient, and economic move- 
ment of exempt and processed agricultural 
commodities may not be adequately accom- 
plished under the rules presently prescribed 
by the Commission.” 

I had been extremely hopeful that fa- 
vorable action could be taken on the mea- 
sure by the Senate committee and by the 
Senate before adjournment; however, the 
press of other business has been such that 
we have been precluded from further con- 
sidering the matter in committee with the 
result that it has been impossible to pre- 
sent the bill for final action on the floor. 

This bill is designed to provide a flexible 
pool of motor carriers which can be used in 
the marketing of agricultural commodities, 
particularly at harvest time, and utilized to 
serve producers and consumers alike in the 
better distribution of commercial goods all 
at lower cost and quicker service than would 
otherwise be possible. . 

In addition the bill gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission certain authority not 
heretofore specifically provided by statute 
to regulate leasing practices of authorized 
motor carriers, and promote safety on the 
highways. 

The bill goes further than this, however, in 
that it preserves the right of the farmer and 
the small truck owner to lease their trucks 
without restrictive and unjustified regula- 
tion which would have the effect of mcreas- 
ing costs to the farmer and the consumer, 
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load the highways with empty returning 
trucks, and throw many truck owners, small- 
business men out of business. It should be 
remembered also that during World War II 
the Defense Transportation Administration 
specifically ordered the utilization of our 
trucking facilities on an oll-out trip-leasing 
basis as the most economical and efficient op- 
eration of our national truck fleet—a prin- 
ciple which still holds good today. 

The practice of leasing trucks, particularly 
those of farmers on a single-trip basis or for 
short periods, has been the custom in the 
trucking business since time immemorial. 
Under such a practice the most economical 
and efficient use is made of the farmer's 
truck and the small-business man’s truck, 
subject to all the safety regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission and at approved 
rates under the full supervision of duly au- 
thorized carriers. If the practice is discon- 
tinued by administration regulation, as is 
threatened, untold damage will be done to 
our system of marketing farm products. 
The passage of this bill will prevent such a 
disaster. 

It has been sincerely felt by some that the 
changes proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would rectify the damage 
about to be done and protect the farmer. 
This is not the case as can be clearly seen 
from a reading of the testimony of every 
leading farm group in this country. The 
record before the committees of both Houses 
shows that without exception the farm 
groups that testified support the bill in its 
entirety. 

I am convinced by careful study that the 
proposed changes do not protect the farmer, 
and by the same token the consumer, and the 
small-business man truck owners. 


Accomplishments and Failures of the 83d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the people of the United States and many 
peoples in free and enslaved lands over 
the world held high hopes for the success 
of the Republican administration when 
it assumed the solemn responsibility of 
guiding this great and powerful Nation 
on January 20, 1953. 

President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Party were looked to for vigorous 
and creative leadership. What a disap- 
pointment we all have suffered. 

As we look around us at the end of the 
83d Congress, we see that the grand 
hopes of our people and of friendly 
peoples in foreign lands have been 
crushed on the bitter walls of disillusion- 
ment. We witness confusion instead of 
confidence. We see dismay and uncer- 
tainty, instead 6f pride and courage. 

In the 20 months since the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party 
took over, we have seen our country un- 
dergo an amazing transition; we have 
seen our Government lose prestige and 
power throughout the world; we have 
seen our influence as a leading Nation 
diminish, and here at home we have seen 
-sneg segments of our economy struck 
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If there is one word in the English lan- 
guage that would properly describe this 
Repubiican administration, it is the worg 
“inept.” For, my colleagues, this aq. 
ministration has bungled our foreign 
relations through an ineptness that 
astounds those of us who, even though in 
the minority in Congress, want to protect 
this great Government ; want it to occupy 
the same eminence it should occupy in 
world affairs, and want it to survive 
above all else. : 

But the sad fact before us is this: Since 
the Eisenhower administration took over 
this Government has not won a battle on 
a foreign diplomatic front. 

On domestic issues, the Eisenhower 
administration has exhibited an inept- 
ness in considering what is best for all 
the people, an ineptness magnified by its 
desire and programs to benefit selected 
groups; groups of tremendous wealth and 
privilege; groups that ignore the in- 
creased power c the masses of work- 
ing men and women and the millions of 
farmers, who provide the food and fiber 
which create the basic wealth of this 
Nation. 

If I were addicted to making predic. 
tions, I would say that if the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party 
continue on the course they have 
adopted, the reaction of the people of 
this country will be dangerous. 

This so-called Eisenhower business 
administration and Republican Congress 
have proved by their programs and ac- 
tions that they are strictly for big 
business. 

The measures they have espoused and 
enacted which could be classified as of 
benefit to the people are merely exten- 
sions, or modifications and expansions, 
of policies and laws which originated in 
previous Democratic administrations. I 
refer to housing, reciprocal trade, social 
security, mutual aid—all of which were 
initiated by Democrats and all of which 
were once denounced and fought by Re- 
publicans. 

The voters of this country cannot be 
fooled forever. They know the Repub- 
licans realized that they would have to 
have something to use in their political 
campaigns, that they would have to have 
some bait to try to attract voters, so they 
can stay in power. 

The people also know by now, how- 
ever, that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress have 
done a big job—a big job on the farmer, 
the consumer, the laborer, and the family 
with a small income. 

The administration and the Republi- 
can Congress have driven down prices 
for farm products and have driven up 
prices for the consumer. They gave bis- 
moneyed people handsome tax advan- 
tages over the people who earn their in- 
come by toil. And all this, my friends, 
is what our Republican colleagues hail 
as stabilized economy. ; 

We Democrats do not want a stabilized 
economy for this country. We Demo- 
crats want a thriving and growing econ- 
omy for this country. 

A stabilized economy is easily recos- 
nized as the old Republican squeeze 
play—squeeze the little fellow and make 
the big fellow bigger. It is a vise 
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yise to get the last dollar from the con- 
sumer and to pay the least dollar to the 
farmer and worker. 

If the Republican Congress and the 
Fisenhower administration had paid as 
much attention to the problems con~ 
fronting the Nation’s future security as 
they have paid to their program to re- 
duce the American farmer to the state 
of Hoover-advocated peasantry and to 
their program to reduce labor to the 
impotent state of Hoover poverty, we 
would feel safer in our position in world 

rs. 
aaeee my friends, it is a sad fact that 
many good people voted for a change 
in 1952, and it is a sadder fact that 
many of them have gotten a change with 
a vengeance. 

When the Republican candidate for 
President and Republican orators went 
all over the country in the fall of 1952 
they denounced the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy. They ate up the agree- 
ments of Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran 
blood raw every morning for breakfast. 

Since coming into power, I presume 
somebody in the State Department read 
the provisions of these agreements and 
understood them. I have heard nothing 
about them since—not even a sugges- 
tion of a change in them, Neither do 
I hear the Republicans repeating their 
campaign calls for a change in the 
Truman-Acheson policy. The fact is 
that since this Republican administra- 
tion came into power no attempt has 
been made to change the Truman- 
Acheson policy. But they did make one 
change. They administer it in a sorry 
fashion. I am sad to say the Repub- 
licans have administered it in such a 
blundering way that we now have fewer 
friends in the world than we ever had 
in the history of the United States. 

Yes, we have witnessed a new agegres- 
sive power rise in Communist countries 
due to Republican faltering steps in our 
foreign relations. We are now witness- 
ing failure upon failure in Asia and 
Europe through ineptness. We can see 
a drift away from American leadership 
abroad, a drift of once friendly nations 
to the powers on the plains of Asia. 

Neither the people of America nor the 
peoples of friendly or unfriendly nations 
know, from the welter of conflicting 
statements by Republicans in the execu- 
tive branch and Republicans in the leg- 
islative branch, who is speaking for this 
Nation on international affairs. But 
the unfriendly nations do see clearly 
that in this confusion the Republican 
leaders do not know what they are 
doing or where they are going. And, 
my friends, the Reds are taking full ad- 
vantage of it. 

This 83d Republican Congress ended 
its deliberations with a smidgen of posi- 
tive legislation and with a mass of prob- 
lems unsolved through ineptness and the 
lack of constructive ideas on what to do. 

Unfortunately for the people of this 
freat country in @ perilous period yet 
unequaled in our history, this 83d Con- 
ire our record with the repu- 
duced less aving worked harder and pro- 
of its predecessors, 
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The Republicans hailed their legisla- 
tive program as “dynamic” and “for- 
ward-looking.” 

It was as “dynamic” as the dodo, as 
“forward-looking” as yesterday. 

It was not conceived for the benefit of 
the best interests of all the people, but 
for big business and the privileged peo- 


ple. 

Of all the major legislation enacted, 
only five bills would fall into the cate- 
gory of positive law. In the first session, 
the tidelands oil and emergency refugee 
bills became law. In the second session, 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, the revision 
of the tax structure, and the Democratic 
anti-Communist bills were enacted. It 
was in the maze of so-called minor legis- 
lation that the Republican Party and the 
Republican administration did most of 
the work for the privileged people and 
big business, excepting, of course, the 
vast advantages granted them in the 
Revenue Revision Act. 

What about the remainder of the Pres- 
ident’s program that became law? Again 
I say, it was either extension, revision, or 
modification of basic laws enacted in 
previous Democratic administrations. 
Without the help of the Democrats who 
voted in the interest of the people, much 
of this part of President Eisenhower’s 
program would have gone the way the 
rest of his program did—the bills he pro- 
posed which were either defeated, side- 
tracked, or ignored by the Republican 
leaders in the position of responsibility. 

The record shows that the Republican- 
controlled Congress repudiated certain 
proposals of the party’s elected leader, 
scorned many of their and President 
Eisenhower’s bright campaign promises, 
abandoned pronounced principles, and 
handed their chief bitter morsels of com- 
promises. Yet the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican press have 
the audacity to hail these compromises 
as “victories.” 

As an American, as leader of the Dem- 
ocratic minority in the House, I cannot 
take partisan comfort from this record, 
dismal as it is, distorted as it is, by Re- 
publican publicists and apologists, who 
brazenly hail defeats as victories and 
embarrassing compromises as achieve- 
ments. 

It is, to me, a solemn and tragic spec- 
tacle that portends ill for our country 
and for our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now served longer 
in the Congress of the United States 
than any Member presently sitting in 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
contend that this endows me with any 
special wisdom. It is an accident of fate 
which leaves me in this position of se- 
niority after so many other of our col- 
leagues have left this scene. 

Out of that long experience of more 
than 40 years, however, has grown the 
deep conviction that the continued ex- 
istence of our free political institutions 
rests upon two bulwarks: 


First, the two-party system, Second, 
party responsibility. 

It is with grave sense of sorrow that I 
say we have seen those foundations 
shaken and weakened, and the future of 
our Nation threatened, 
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The Republican Party, entrusted with 
the reins of Government at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue for the first time 
in 20 years, has demonstrated in 20 
months its complete inability to govern. 

It has revealed an ineptitude that is 
shocking to those of us who have devoted 
our lives to the service of our people. 

Excepting in its determination to ad- 
vance big. business over the interest of 
the mass of individuals, the Republican 
administration has disclosed a complete 
lack of unity, an utter division of aims 
and goals. 

It has unveiled an unparalleled vacu- 
um of leadership. 

It has uncovered a rash of conflicting 
elements and contentious views. 

It has brought before the American 
people the spectacle of a Republican 
President pleading—and often pleading 
in vain—with a Republican Congress to 
support his proposals. 

It could be that since the Republicans 
labored so long and so faithfully in the 
fields of the minority—hurling stones 
at constructive Democratic measures— 
their power to function as a responsible 
majority has atrophied. 

It is evident, whatever the cause, that 
the Republican Party has spawned a gen- 
eration of habitual obstructionists as 
varied as the fish in the sea—obstruc- 
tionists who are incapable of acting co- 
hesively and constructively. 

The GOP today is not a unified politi- 
cal entity. It is a conglomeration of 
splinter groups, each of which considers 
that it and it alone should rule—rule not 
only the party, but the Nation. For this 
great democracy, the situation in the 
Republican Party is pitiful. 

The American people tell us that they 
are confused by the erratic gyrations of 
this Republican Congress and this Re- 
publican administration, Well, they 
should be. 

Deliberations of ‘this Congress have 
been hampered and impeded, and actu- 
ally stalled, by constant conflicts which 
have raged between Republican conserv- 
atives and Republican progressives—with 
the middle-of-the-roaders fighting both. 
The Republican nationalists and the Re- 
publican internationalists have engaged 
in constant cat-and-dog fights, while the 
Republican interventionists and Repub- 
lican isolationists cut each other up. 

Then we see the Republican chief 
executive using hammer and tongs on 
his own forces in the GOP Congress to 
try to get what he wants. 

The picture of the Republican Party 
strife was not painted by the Democratic 
minority. The Republicans did it them- 
selves. An artist, at least an amateur 
artist himself, President Eisenhower rec- 
ognized the painting. In a desperate and 
almost frantic appeal to end the free-for- 
all Republican fracas, President Eisen- 
hower publicly called for more political 
fusion and less political fission. 

Bitter seeds of collapse have been sown 
by Republican dissension and the fruit 
will be a sour crop of disintegration. To 
me, it is a dire warning that our Ameri- 
can way of political life is endangered 
by a breakup of what purports to be the 
conservative political party. 
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Under a system of two strong and uni- 
fied political parties, this Nation has 
grown and prospered. We Democrats are 
alarmed over the growth of splinter 
parties under the Republican banner, 
over the desertion of principles of the 
founders of the party, and the failure to 
follow their elected chief. For we know 
the wisdom of the doctrine of two uni- 
fied parties. It has been proved in the 
history of other countries where splinter 
parties have strangled parliamentary ac- 
tion, and their nations have been reduced 
to impotency as a result. 

This is the most crucial of all times 
for the United States. Yet, we find our- 
selves with an elected leader who does 
not lead, because the men and women 
in his party’s rank and file refuse to fol- 
low. Even though these people wear 
the Republican insignia, they ignore the 
discipline of party responsibility, wan- 
der off on tangents and desert their party 
standard. . 

How can the Republican leadership 
have the audacity to ask the voters of 
America to elect more irresponsibles to 
Congress in November? How can they 
ask the voters to compound an existing 
evil? 

President Eisenhower voluntarily set 
the standard by which the American 
electorate is to decide on how to vote 
in November. On the recent date of 
August 4, the President announced at 
his press conference that the issue of the 
1954 election was the enactment of a 
program based on the Republican plat- 
form. 

The record shows that in contrast to 


the Republican pledges to the people in 
the 1952 National Convention, their 
platform is now in shambles. 

In foreign policy the platform promis- 
ed for America a “dynamic initiative” ; 
a course of action “animated by cour- 
age, self-respect, steadfastness, vision, 


purpose, competence and _ spiritual 
faith.” 

What have we had for the past 20 
months? 

We have had indecision, instead of 
initiative; we have had timidity instead 
of courage; we have had absement in- 
stead of self-respect; retreat instead of 
steadfastness; blindness instead of 
vision; bungling instead of purpose; and 
incompetence instead of competence. 

We have witnessed a startling exhibi- 
tion of evasiveness, of alternate threats 
and withdrawals, of contradictory state- 
ments from immature voices high in Re- 
publican circles; voices that have not 
quit sounding off despite repudiation by 
their Chief Executive. 

The Vice President of the United 
States announced one day that Ameri- 
can ground troops were going to be sent 
to Indochina. Another day, the White 
House denied it. “Massive retaliation” 
was threatened against Red aggressors 
by the Secretary of State. Yet the Reds 
march on and prove his words empty. 

The President asserts we can find a 
means of peaceful coordination with the 
Reds, even as they gain ground and our 
position in the world grows graver. Yet 
almost at the same time the Republican 
leader of the Senate calls for war against 
Red China. To cap the climax of inde- 
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cision and lack of determination or ideas 
of how to meet the situation, the Secre- 
tary of Defense takes a “new look” at the 
latest defense New Look and pronounces 
that it is all “political” and not a “mili- 
tary” matter. 

In the midst of this whirligig came the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu; the surrender at 
Geneva, the abandonment of 12 million 
people—once free people—in Indochina 
to Communist slavery; and an uneasy 
truce dictated by the Reds, a truce as 
shaky and as unsure as the truce the 
Chinese wrung from usin Korea. After 


all this, the brave and almost forgotten ° 


words of the 1952 Republican platform 
come to haunt us as an echo of a once 
great party. That platform promised: 

Our Nation will become again the dynamic 
moral and spiritual force which was the 
despair of the despots and the hope of the 
oppressed, 


I say again, if there is any one word 
that can fully describe this administra- 
tion, it is the word “inept.” 

By the most recent ineptness of this 
administration, we have not only lost 
face in Asia, but we probably have lost 
all Asia. We have lost prestige in Eu- 
rope, where our allies are confused and 
confounded by the ever-shifting actions 
and statements of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Threats by the Secretary 
of State to retaliate against friendly na- 
tions have alienated the once warm 
friendship they held for us. These na- 
tions have given evidence of wanting to 
go their way on independent paths, and 
that has given aid and comfort to our 
enemies, potential and actual. 

And, my friends, what has happened 
to that Republican platform pledge of 
“liberation”? Imagine the disillusion- 
ment of enslaved peoples in Communist- 
controlled countries, when they recognize 
that the Republicans also have failed on 
that one. 

To be honest we must stamp the word 
“failure” on that flowing Republican 
platform promise: 

We will come to enjoy the reality of peace. 


To speak on Republican promises and 
Republican performances is like shooting 
fish in a barrel. 

Take the field of foreign economic 
policy, in which the Republican admin- 
istration promised “trade, not aid.” 

President Eisenhower surely knows by 
now that we must encourage the free 
flow of international commerce; that we 
must buy from other countries if they are 
to get the dollars needed to pay for goods 
bought from us. He must know also, by 
this time, that international friendships 
are built upon trade and good will and 
not upon threats of reprisals. 

President Eisenhower did embrace the 
reciprocal trade policy instituted a score 
of years ago by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. But his Republican Party, 
wedded to high protective tariffs, fought 
him down. In the first session, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act was extended for only 
1 year with the aid of Democrats who 
furnished more votes for it than the Re- 
publican majority. The President was 
placed in the negative position of prom- 
ising his Republican leaders that he 
would negotiate any new trade pacts and 
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that he would destroy the bipartisanship 
of the Federal Tariff Commission by sur. 
rendering to demands to put an addi- 
tional Republican “protectionist” on the 
majority side. 

Only with the help of the Democrats 
did the President succeed in getting 
another bare 1-year extension of this act 
in the second session. Again we Demo. 
crats provided more votes than did the 
Republicans. Amid much ballyhooing 
the Randall Commission was created, a 
group of businessmen and legislators, tg 
bring forth recommendations for pro. 
moting trade abroad. He endorsed its 
recommendations for a 3-year extension 
of the trade act, with additional power 
for the President to reduce tariffs, and 
for a reduction in taxes on American 
corporations doing business abroad. 

On this, the Republican Congress 
handed the President one of his most 
severe rebuffs. It tossed the tax and 
tariff proposals out of the window. 

On national defense the Republicans 
slogan makers promised a New Look 
and more “boom for a buck.” Ignoring 
the tense international problems in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the President and 
his economy-minded coworkers looked 
at national defense from a dollar angle 
and not from the broad view of national 
safety. 

Since then, the Republicans have 
vacillated on national security as much 
as they have on foreign policy. The 
Secretary of Defense announced the 
Nation was going to have fewer war 
planes and better defense. He said he 
was going to economize by cutting the 
fighting forces, and that this would pro- 
duce more safety for the Nation. How 
can you reconcile these statements? 

The President went along on this pro- 
gram,-which purported to prepare for 
any type of war with emphasis on re- 
taliatory atomic attacks. Economy was 
the key, but safety was sidetracked. By 
last May, events in the Far East dis- 
closed the weakness of the plan. The 
administration took a new look at the 
New Look, and since then they have 
been Invoking over old problems and new 
problems. 

Manpower goals destined to go down, 
now are to go up. 

Defense spending was to decline. Now 
it is to rise. 

The Air Force was to have fewer fight- 
ing wings. Now it is to have more fight- 
ing wings, nearly as many as the Truman 
administration said were needed. 

Universal military training is out one 
day, in another day, and denied by the 
White House, until at least after the 
November elections. 

The Republican platform had pledged: 

We will strip it— 


Our preparedness program— 
clear of—lack of coordination. 

On national economy, the Republican 
platform said: 

Our goal is a balanced budget, 4 reduced 
national debt. 

The budget has not been balanced. 

The national debt limit has been in- 
creased by $6 billion, to $281 billion. 

Large annual deficits continue. 
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1953 


we saw the unusual situation of the 
Republicans promising to balance the 
pudget, cut taxes, stop deficit spending 
and reduce the national debt—and then 
claim credit for a percent reduction in 
individual income taxes the Democrats 
had provided to take effect on January 1 

is year. 

Mat nO time after World War II did the 
then President Truman ever recommend 
deficit financing. The fact is that the 
Truman administration, despite the cost 
of the Korean conflict, operated the 
Government on a cash basis. For the 
g years, 1946 to 1953, inclusive, cash 
operating income of the Government 
exceeded operating outgo by $6,862,000,- 
000. Excepting 1949, 1952, and 1953, a 
surplus in revenue was recorded. 

At the outset, this administration in- 
stituted a “hard-money” policy. It 
poosted the interest rate on new Gov- 
ernment securities and withdrew sup- 
port from outstanding obligations. Cer- 
tain Government bonds dropped 10 per- 
cent in market value. The smart opera- 
tors and bankers grabbed these low- 
priced securities, thereby boosting their 
interest return. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and his 
other hard-mioney advocates soon were 
forced to abandon this policy and be- 
gan to support the bonds through pur- 
chases. President Eisenhower, using 
his influence on the. Federal Reserve 
Board, supposedly an independent 
agency created by Congress, and on the 
Treasury, shifted to a soft-money 
policy, to counteract the effect the 
hard-money policy had on _ business, 
employment, and the economy as a 
whole. 

The Republicans wanted to avoid an 
economic recession. Since then the 
Federal Reserve System has pumped 
money into the economy, booming cer- 
tain securities on the stock market, 
many far beyond their true earning 
value. If such an operation had been 
undertaken under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the Republicans would 
have condemned it as inflation. 

In the first session, the Republican 
Congress dealt a defeat to the President 
when it rejected his plea to increase the 
national debt limit from $275 billion to 
$290 billion. This session granted the 
administration a temporary 1-year in- 
crease of $6 billion after refusing to ful- 
fill a request for a $15 billion permanent 
increase. 

The Republican platform advocated 
an economy of “full production.” 

In December 1952, the last month of 
the Democratic administration, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production 
stood at 133 percent of the 1947-49 
average, the accepted base of 100 per- 
cent. For June of this year, it was 124 
Percent, a drop of 9 percent, 

Another promise was eclipsed by per- 

ormance, 

Fewer people were working in July of 
this year than in the same month in the 

year of the Truman administration. 
oon 1952, the number of jobless was 
1,942,000. In July 1954, the jobless 
numbered 3,346,000, an increase of 40 
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percent, and the working force is in- 
creasing a million a year. 

Republicans dismiss the increased un- 
employment as conditions resulting 
from soft spots in the economy. In- 
dividuals without jobs or income may be 
soft spots for the Republicans, but 
idle workers are in a depression of their 
own. 

This administration pays more atten- 
tion to the manufacturers and their 
profits than to the condition of the 
workers. It points with pride to “profits 
after taxes of manufacturing corpora- 
tions in 1953,” described by a joint re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
— as “6 percent higher than in 

5 Ese 

To counteract the decline in earnings 
of workers and income of farmers, we 
Democrats sought to get the Republican 
Congress to increase the personal ex- 
emption on individual income taxes 
from $600 to $700. This would have 
saved the taxpayers around $2' bil- 
lion—money which could have been 
used to buy food and goods, thereby stim- 
ulating business activity and more em- 
ployment. But the Republicans de- 
feated this effort. They succeeded in 
winning, however, on a proposal to ex- 
empt from taxation a portion of income 
from dividends on stocks, thereby giving 
relief to individuals on unearned in- 
come—more relief than granted to per- 
sons who work for a living. 

The Republicans dropped the excess- 
profits taxes on corporations. This ben- 
efited the most profitable of corpora- 
tions because of the 450,000 operating in 
this country, only about 50,000 were pay- 
ing excess-profits taxes. 

While the Republicans did reduce ex- 
cise taxes by $990 million, they continued 
for a year the Korean increases in excise 
taxes amounting to $1,077,000,000, mak- 
ing the so-called excise-tax reduction 
actually an increase of $87 million. The 
Republicans sought to make those excise 
levies permanent, but we Democrats mus- 
tered enough strength to defeat that 
move, which would have saddled the 
people and business with these levies 
forever. The Republicans also con- 
tinued for another year the corporate 
tax rate of 52 percent, to bring in $2 
billion. The peacetime rate previously 
was 42 percent. 

Now the Republicans continue to claim 
credit for the 11 percent tax reduction 
on individual income, which we Demo- 
crats provided for in the 8ist Congress. 
What the Republicans did on this was 
purely negative. 

The individual income-tax payers will 
save $3 billions through positive action 
taken by the Democrats, yet the Repub- 
licans claim they did it. 

The Republicans also allowed the 
social-security taxes to increase from 3 
to 4 percent on payrolls, half to be paid 
by the workers and half by the employers. 

On agriculture, the Republicans made 
big promises in the 1952 campaign. At 
the national plowing contest in Kasson, 
when he was a candidate, Mr. Eisen- 
hower stated that he not only favored 
90 percent of parity on farm commodity 
prices but he favored 100 percent in the 
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market ‘place for 1954. But at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., later, he placed no time 
limit on his pledge. 

After the election, President Eisen- 
hower changed his mind. He went all 
out for Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s proposal for flexible price supports 
from 75 to 90 percent. Whenever a min- 
imum is set on price supports, it auto- 
matically becomes the maximum. 

The Eisenhower administration put 
full pressure on Congress to adopt the 
flexible provision. Republicans were 
told that if they reenacted the Demco- 
cratic 90. percent rigid price support for 
the basic commodities of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto the bill, 
thereby plaeing into effect the old Aiken 
Act, passed by the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress. This would have made 
the maximum price support 75 percent. 

The Republican compromise of 8214 
percent was adopted in view of this 
threat. Despite the fact that it was a 
compromise, President Eisenhower hailed 
it as a victory over the farm bloc in 
Congress. 

This victory over the farmers and 
the farm bloc in Congress comes at a 
time when farmers are getting 20 per- 
cent less for their prdoucts than they 
were getting 2 years ago. This means 
another cut of 742 percent to producers 
of the basic crops. 

The victory was a repudiation of the 
President’s own campaign promises for 
the Republican platform said: 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. * * * The Republican Party 
will create conditions providing for farm 
prosperity and stability. 


In 20 months, Secretary Benson ac- 
complished an unprecedented thing. 
They turned the town people against the 
farmer. I think this effort to turn the 
townfolks against the farmer was one 
of the cruelest things I have ever heard 
of. 

Why they did it is pretty obvious. 
They did it for political reasons, and 
they used the false argument that Gov- 
ernment-held farm surpluses increase 
the cost of living. This discreditable and 
demagogic tactic will rise to haunt the 
Republican Party, even though they did 
it because they are trying to lure into 
the GOP fold the huge vote in the vast 
cities across the land. 

The Republican-controlled House 
Committee on Agriculture repudiated 
the false argument that stored farm sur- 
pluses increased the cost of living. In 
a special study of the problem the com- 
mittee found that while the prices the 
farmer receives have dropped, the retail 
prices paid by consumers have risen. 

Out of each dollar spent by the house- 
wife for food produced in this country, 
the report said the farmer receives 44 
cents gross, or 14 cents net, after paying 
the cost of production, including gaso- 
line, fertilizer, seed, labor, trucks, trac- 
tors, and other supplies. Thus with a 
heavy investment and for the labor of 
himself and his family, the farmer gets 
but 14 cents of each consumer’s dollar, 
@ small margin. 
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The 56 cents of the consumer's dollar 
goes to the processor, the middleman, 
and the retailer. 

A typical example cited by the com- 
mittee was wheat. It reached a peak 
price of $2.81 a bushel in January 1948. 
The average price of a loaf of bread was 
thén 13.9 cents. Wheat is now $1.91 a 
bushel, and the average price of a one- 
pound loaf of bread has increased to 17 
cents. 

Who are the profiteers under the Re- 
publicans—big business? The great 
mass of consumers and the struggling 
farmers do not profit. 

The Republicans pledged a stabilized 
economy in their campaign pledges. The 
cost of living has been constantly in- 
creasing. The costs have been increased 
not only on food, but on utility rates as 
well. The vast power companies and the 
telephone companies have increased 
their rates; the price of gasoline has 
raised the cost of transportation; and 
hikes have occurred in almost all lines 
of services. This accounts for increased 
earnings by certain elements of indus~ 
try. 

President Eisenhower embraced the 
principle of the housing program ini- 
tiated in previous Democratic adminis- 
trations—a program which has made it 
possible for millions of young couples to 
acquire homes, for millions of city dwell- 
ers to move out of slums into modern, 
healthy apartments. 

The Republican Party has made prom- 
ises for improved housing and slum 
clearance. President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to authorize the construction 
of 140,000 units of low-cost housing. But 
the Republicans rebuffed him, 75 percent 
of the GOP Members of the House vot- 
ing against his recommendation. 

The Republicans cut his request down 
to 35,000 low-cost housing units, just 
one-fourth of his request. On the 
straight rollcall for the 140,000 units, 
only 51 House Republicans voted for the 
President’s program, and 150 voted 
against him. On the same vote, 124 
Democrats voted for the 140,000 units 
while 61 voted against. In other words, 
6624 percent of the Democrats voted for 
his proposal and 75 percent of the Re- 
publicans voted against it. 

Yet the compromise on 35,000 units 
was hailed by administration ballyhooers 
as a victory for President Eisenhower. 

It seems that the Republican publicists 
around the White House are trying to 
brainwash the American people to a point 
where one must ask: “When is a victory 
a defeat, and when is a defeat a victory?” 

The answer could be: “In Republican 
administration propaganda.” 

Certainly the Republicans cannot 
claim a victory for the President on his 
proposals they rejected: 

First. Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act. 

Second. Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Third. The trade, not aid, program. 

Fourth. The health insurance pro- 


gram. 
Fifth. Give 18-year-olds a vote. 
Sixth. The internal security proposals. 
The Republicans did revise and extend 

the social-security program, instituted by 
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the Roosevelt administration in 1934, 
and passed by Democrats despite the 
GOP cries of “socialism” and “radical- 

When the social-security proposal was 
brought before the House 20 years ago, 
every Republican Member who voted, 
voted to kill the measure on a motion to 
return it to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Even the revision was a compromise as 
compared with the request of President 
Eisenhower, who proposed to cover 10,- 
500,000 in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. The Republican Con- 
gress slashed the coverage, dealing the 
President another blow. It did raise the 
monthly benefit payments in the belief 
that this would be politically adroit. 

It was a strange scene in the House 
for us Democrats to see this program 
espoused by reactionary Republicans, 
who had denounced the social-security 
system as “socialistic” and “radical” in 
the days of Roosevelt and Truman. 

The mutual security program, also ini- 
tiated by the Democrats to aid European, 
Asiatic and other countries to combat 
communism in the early post World War 
II years, was continued after the Repub- 
licans cut the President’s proposal to 
$2.7 billion. The President needed Dem- 
ocratic assistance in both sessions to de- 
feat the Republican isolationists. In the 
session just closed, 141 Democrats and 
only 118 Republicans in the House sup- 
ported Mr. Eisenhower. 

Both the President and the Republi- 
can Congress displayed their opposition 
to public power, as embodied in the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority and great 
Federal projects that have brought 
cheap power into western regions which 
have since prospered. 

The determined efforts of this admin- 
istration to give away to big business 
electrical power, developed by taxpay- 
ers’ money, and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s great timber and oil reserves and 
grazing lands are revealed in policy and 
legislation. Much of this has been ac- 
complished through so-called minor 
bills, rushed through in more or less dis- 
guised form to benefit selected groups 
and special interests which contribute 
substantially to Republican campaign 
funds. 

During his presidential campaign, Mr. 
Eisenhower pledged in Tennessee to sup- 
port the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He later reversed himself and cited TVA 
as “creeping socialism.” His recent 
order to the TVA to let its facilities be 
used by a new power corporation set up 
after he entered the White House was a 
shocking act. Not in my memory has 
a Chief Executive taken such a drastic 
step, particularly when an established 
government function was involved. 

This development has caused alarm 
among many people, especially since the 
administration has committed itself to a 
giveaway policy—a policy by which pri- 
vate interests in many lines are acquir- 
ing projects developed at taxpayers’ ex- 
ge for the benefit of the entire coun- 


The administration giveaway policy 
would have gone so far as to let business 
take over Government patents on atomtic 
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energy, which truly belong to the tay. 
payers—the taxpayers who contributed 
$10 billion to the development of 
this source of limitless energy. Only the 
determined efforts of the Democrats jp 
Congress prevented this policy being 
written into law as a part of the revised 
atomic energy bill. 

The Republican Party is determined 
to take care of its own. Thus, legisja. 
tion to bolster the shipyards by authoriz. 
ing modernization of old ships and the 
building of new merchant marine vessels 
unneeded while thousands of wartime 
and postwartime vessels rot at their 
hawsers has been speeded through Cop. 
gress in the final days of the session. 

Now, let us go back for a brief review 
of the “dynamic” and forward-looking” 
Republican program: 

The major bills enacted were, as 1 
said before, originally instituted by 
Democratic administrations; namely; 

First. Reciprocal trade. 

Second. Mutual security. 

Third. Housing. 

Fourth. Social security. 

Fifth. Farm price supports. 

As for the five positive pieces of leg. 
islation enacted by this Congress, the 
tidelands and St. Lawrence Waterway 
bills had been before Congress for a 
long time, and before World War II we 
Democrats initiated a study looking to 
the revision of the revenue bill, but were 
interrupted by the emergency of the all- 
out war in the early forties. The emer- 
gency refugee bill was supplemental to 
previous refugee legislation enacted by 
the Democrats after World War IL. 

This administration said it wanted an 
anti-Communist law. But then it be- 
came apparent that the kind of law 
wanted by the administration was a 
weak-as-water measure which would 
have slapped the Communists on their 
wrists and told them not to be naughty 
boys. The strong anti-Communist bill 
finally enacted into law was initiated by 
the Democrats and passed over admin- 
istration opposition. It answers effec- 
tively the Republican charge that Dem- 
ocrats are traitors to their country, 4 
falsehood of the lowest type. 

Throughout this Congress, the Re- 
publicans have shown hostility toward 
veterans of our wars and legislation ben- 
efiting them. ‘They have clipped ap- 
propriations where possible and blocked 
measures proposed to improve the con- 
dition of the veterans. 

Throughout this Congress, the lack of 
resourcefulness of the Republicans has 
become more and more obvious, the ab- 
sence of vision has become more pro- 
nounced, and the negative approach to 
critical problems confronting the Nation 
is glaringly apparent. 

The situation is such between the 
President, who has embraced much of 
the Democratic legislative program, and 
the Republicans in Congress, who have 
resisted it, that the country will be bet- 
ter off if it returns a Democratic Sen- 
ate and House in the November elec- 
tions. 

But there is one significant thing that 
must be cited. While the Republicans 
denounced the Roosevelt and Truman 
legislative programs, during two entire 
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sessions of this Congress, they have not 
sought to repeal one piece of welfare 
rislation. 
“— 1952 the people of the United 
States concluded that they wanted a 
change. Let me repeat, many of them 
got it with @ vengeance. After these 
months of change, I want to ask you, 
mr. Farmer, Mr. Laboring Man, Mr. 
Small-Business Man, “What is your fi- 
nancial condition in 1954 compared to 
what it was in 1951 and 1952?” and ask 
vou wherever you live, in any section of 
the United States, “Have you been bene- 
fied by and are you proud of the 


change?” 





The Grange Stands for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
August 20, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Grange is the greatest farm 
organization in the world. One of the 
things in which every granger is deeply 
interested is good government—govern- 
ment that is progressive, forward look- 
ing, efficient, economical, and humane. 

The Grange through its national offi- 
ces has spoken out for many programs 
it favors in its goal of obtaining better 
Government, 

I am happy to report to my Grange 
brothers and sisters that the present 
Congress enacted many, of course not all, 
ideas, either in whole or in part, for 
which we grangers stand. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Grangers will recall that about a year 
ago I took an opinion poll among all of 
the 99 granges of my district as to how 
Grange members felt about farmers be- 
ing covered by social security. Replies 
from grangers showed that more than 
90 percent of all those answering my poll 
wanted farmers to get the benefits of 
social security. 

Iam happy to report that the social- 
security bill passed by this Congress-pro- 
vides social-security coverage for the 
Nation’s 3% million farm owners. I was 
happy to work and vote for social-secu- 
rity protection for the farmers. The 
— wanted this, They got their 





WHAT FARMERS MUST PAY 


The new law treats farmers as self- 
employed people, not employees. When 
an employee is covered by social secu- 
nity, his withholding tax is 4 percent of 
his ihcome. Half of this tax is paid by 
the employee and half by the employer. 

In the case of farmers and all self- 
employed persons the tax rate is 3 per- 
cent instead of 4 percent and the full 
3 percent is paid by the self-employed 
Person, 

Thus, if your annual income as a 
farmer is $2,000, your 3-percent with- 
holding tax for that year will be $60; if 
your income is $3,000, your tax will be 
$90; and if your income is $4,200,. your 
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social-security tax will be $124 a year. 

A farmer’s social-security tax does not 
become due until he pays his income tax. 
In short, his first withholding tax for so- 
cial security will not be due and payable 
until April 1, 1956. This tax will be on 
the farmer’s income for the year 1955. 

HOW TO QUALIFY FOR BENEFITS 


A person to start drawing a social-se- 
curity pension must be 65 years of age. 

A person must be in a sense a retired 
person. He is allowed to earn from his 
profession or trade up to $1,200 a year 
without this income affecting his right 
to a pension. However, if he earns in 
salary or wages from his business or 
farm more than $1,200 a year net, the 
pensioner forfeits 1 month’s pensions for 
each $80 he earns above $1,200. 

The pensioner must have paid into the 
social-security fund withholding taxes 
for one-half the years between his start 
under the system, January 1, 1955, and 
his 65th birthday. Thus, if you are 62 
years old on January 1, 1955, you must 
pay into the fund for 18 months before 
you can get a pension. If you are 59 
years old, you musf{ pay into the fund 
for 3 years. If 55 years old now, you 
must pay into the fund for 5 years. 

Young farmers, who are under 45, will 
be permanently insured when they have 
paid into the fund for 10 years. 

Farmers over 65 may qualify by paying 
into the fund for 18 months. Eighteen 
months is the minimum one must be 
covered to get benefits. 

HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


Upon retirement at age 65 you are en- 
titled to a pension equal to 55 percent of 
the first $110 of your average monthly 
earnings plus 20 percent of that part of 
your average monthly earnings that are 
above $110 a month. 

Example: If your average monthly 
earnings were $200 you get $60.50— 
which is 55 percent of the first $110— 
plus $18—which is 20 percent of the re- 
maining $90. Thus, on $200 a month 
earnings you receive $78.50 a month. 

If your average earnings were $300 you 
receive $60.50 on the first $110, plus $38— 
which is 20 percent of the remaining 
$190—or a total pension of $98.50. 

If, and when, your wife becomes 65, 
she is entitled to half of what you get. 
If you receive a pension of $78.50 a 
month, she will be paid an additional 
$39.25. If you receive $98.50, she will 
receive $49.25, the 2 of you receiving 
a total monthly pension of $147.75. 

When an insured farmer dies, his 
widow is entitled to receive, starting at 
age 65, three-quarters of the pension the 
farmer received. If he received $100 a 
month, she will get for the rest of her 
life or until she remarries, a pension of 
$75. 

The system also provides a small 
amount of death benefits to cover fu- 
neral expenses. 

I will be glad to discuss with you or 
groups of your farmers, the new social- 
security law as it affects farmers and all 
other groups. Most people are interested 
in this new law. 

GRANGE HIGHWAY IDEA ACCEPTED 


The National Grange always has held 
that all gasoline tax money should go 
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into highway building and not be 
diverted to other purposes. 

The present Congress enacted a bill 
which, in effect, approves this Grange 
policy by compelling the use of all funds 
derived from the 2-cent-a-gallon Fed- 
eral gasoline tax on highway building. 

Heretofore, for many years past, our 
Government has been collecting about 
$875 million a year from its 2-cent Fed- 
eral gas tax. 

Of this $875 million collected from 
the Federal gas tax, Congress spent only 
$575 million in past years on highways 
and diverted $300 million or more to 
other purposes, some of it to foreign aid. 
Some of the gasoline tax money was ac- 
tually diverted to build highways in for- 
eign countries at a time when we des- 
perately needed better roads in our own 
country. 

This Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $875 million annually on building 
highways, or $300 million more than ever 
has been authorized heretofore. Thus, 
all, or practically all, of the gasoline tax 
revenues will go into highway building. 
As a result of this expanded highway 
program Washington State will receive 
more than $5 million a year of additional 
Federal funds for building highways. 

This is what the Grange wanted. I 
was happy to support this legislation. I 
not only supported it, but since I am a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
which prepared this legislation, I was in 
a position to help write it. 

THE PUBLIC POWER QUESTION 


I am, as you know, an advocate of pub- 
lic power development of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. I know there 
is a great deal of talk about President 
Eisenhower planning to scuttle all pub- 
lic-power development on the Columbia. 
I put such talk down to politics. 

There is talk that there will be no new 
starts on the Columbia River in the fu- 
ture. There is no founda‘ion for such 
talk. 

It was Truman, himself, when the Ko- 
rean war began who issued the order 
against new starts on river and harbor 
flood-control work. That Truman order 
remained in effect until after the Ko- 
rean war ended, which was well into 
Eisenhower’s first year. Truman, not 
Eisenhower, was the author of the no- 
new-starts policy. 

The Flood Control Committee, of 
which I am chairman, in its bill this year 
authorized the expenditure of $180 mil- 
lion for power-dam building during the 
next 2 years on the Columbia River. 
That was the largest amount authorized 
for any river development in any one 
area of the entire Nation. 

This $180 million for Columbia power 
development was approved by the United 
States Army Engineers and by the Budg- 
et Bureau, which organizations are the 
President’s spokesmen on river-develop- 
ment matters. 

This bill authorizing this huge $180 
million sum passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and will be signed by the President. 
This does not look like the President is 
going to scuttle Columbia River power 
development, does it? Perhaps all this 
talk about Ike scuttling Columbia River 
power development is mainly directed 
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at making election votes rather than 
hydroelectric kilowatts. 

Of course, I know, President Eisen- 
hower says we ought to develop power 
by partnership arrangements. 

Development of power exclusively and 
solely by the Federal Government never 
has, and is not now, getting the North- 
west additional power as fast as the 
Northwest needs it. Building of Federal 
power dams on the Columbia started 21 
years ago. In those 21 years the Federal 
Government has completed little more 
than 3 million kilovolts of installed ca- 
pacity—an average of only about 150,000 
kilovolts of installed hydroelectric pow- 
er completed a year. We must have 500,- 
000 kilovolts of additional power an- 
nually to-keep up with the growing de- 
mand of our region. We have been in- 
creasing our power supply less than one- 
third of the amount we require for 
growth. 

Ike wants the local interests, the 
States, the countywide PUD’s and the 
municipal public-power utilities to get 
into the picture and help develop pow- 
er. 

By State, county and municipal bodies 
working together with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we can get more power sooner 
and that is what the Northwest needs 
and I think what the Northwest wants. 
The Priest Rapids Dam proposal is one 
example of what can and should be done. 

CUTTING FEDERAL SPENDING 


For several years, the National Grange 
as pursued with great vigor a campaign 
for the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the achievement of more 
efficient and effective Government. 

Great progress has been made in this 
direction by the present Congress. In 
the first 19 months of the Eisenhower 
administration $14 billion of wasteful 
and extravagant spending were elimi- 
nated. 

President Truman as he left office 
submitted a budget which he said pro- 
vided for spending $10 billion more than 
would be taken in from revenues. In 
other words, he predicted a $10 billion 
deficit for the first 12 months of Eisen- 
hower’s administration. 

Eisenhower gave a tax reduction not 
contemplated by Truman. Eisenhower 
raised veterans’ pensions. Eisenhower 
increased social-security and railroad- 
retirement pensions. Eisenhower pro- 
vided more money to ease credits in 
order to encourage more home building. 
Despite all these and other expanded 
services which President Eisenhower put 
into effect, Ike cut the deficit which 
President Truman predicted would be 
$10 billion to approximately $3 billion— 
made a budget deficit reduction of $7 
billion. He did this by eliminating or 
lessening, as Grangers suggested, waste 
and extravagance from Government. 

AIDS TO FARMERS IN TAX LAWS 


Tax laws enacted by the 83d Congress 
are of benefit to farmers and farm fami- 
lies in a number of ways. Under the tax- 
revision:law, farmers can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child regard- 
less of the child’s earnings if such de- 
pendent is receiving on-the-farm train- 
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ing and the farmer continues to furnish 
more than half of his support. 

The revision law also allows for 
farmers: 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income for soil and water conservation 
expenses. 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new 
depreciable assets—farm machinery, 
equipment, and so forth. Under the de- 
clining balance method of depreciation 
now permitted, the farmer can write off 
in the first year twice the amount allowed 
under the straight-line method. 

Removal of the tax on proceeds from 
sale of cattle when the sale is necessitated 
by disease, provided the proceeds are 
reinvested in cattle within 1 year after 
the close of the taxable year. 

Previously, where a farmer did not file 
a declaration of estimated tax by Janu- 
ary 15, he had to file his final income-tax 
return by January 31. The deadline is 
now extended to February 15. Also, 
where a farmer files a declaration by 
January 15, his final return is now not 
due until April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements are 
eased to permit the use of the farmer- 
preferred hybrid bookkeeping system. 

Another Republican-passed tax law 
provides for rapid amortization of farm 
grain-storage facilities. Whereas before 
such facilities could be amortized only 
over their useful life, this now can be 
done over a 5-year period. This provi- 
sion was included in the Technical 
Changes Act of 1953—Public Law 287, 
approved August 15, 1953—which was 
reenacted by the tax-revision law. 


Public Laws 531 to 547, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports on 
Public Laws 531 to 547, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 531 
H. R. 9040, cooperative research in education 

Public Law 531 is a new approach in the 
field of educational research. It authorizes 
contracts and jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with universities, colleges, and 
State educational agencies for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations. Here- 
tofore the work has been confined to the 
Office of the Commission on Education in 
Washington. By distributing it among local 
schools and agencies throughout the Nation, 
a wider range of experience will be tapped. 
Moreover, much more can be accomplished 
and at less expense to Federal taxpayers since 
part of the money will come from local 
sources. 

Eventually will come from the research 
and surveys recommendations covering 
every phase of school construction and ad- 
ministration. These will be made available 
as optional help-aids (take or leave) to any- 
one desiring them. Conceivably they can be 
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of great value to local school boards and 
others in formulating programs adapted ty 
their own respective problems, 

The House passed the measure by a rol}. 
call vote of 296 to 55. I was happy to cast 
your vote on the affirmative side. Not g 
however, in the case of Public Law 532, which 
was brought up seemingly as a companion 
bill to Public Law 531 in the apparent hope 
that deceptive doubling-up would catch the 
champions of popular education offguarg 
and asleep, 


PUBLIC LAW 532 


H. R. 7434, National Advisory Committee on 
Education 


This bad law (sought to be covered up 
by the good law preceding) opens the door 
for another attack on popular education in 
its present cultural functioning similar t 
that in the early thirties when in the name 
of economy a determined drive was mace 
to reduce the curriculum in the public 
schools to little more than the three R's, 
I have vivid recollections of those days, and 
the happy opportunity my nightly radio 
broadcasting over WCFL gave me to partici. 
pate in a historic and successful battle to 
save our schools. 

Public Law 532 creates a National Ad. 
visory Committee on Education to initiate 
and conduct studies of problems of national 
concern in the field of education and to 
blueprint for Congress its legislative pro- 
gram in the educational field. A pretty big 
order, I would think, and one that would 
require the best efforts of the outstanding 
educators of the Nation. 

I think you will be shocked, as I was, when 
the measure came up in the House, to learn 
that Public Law 532, presumably for the 
advancement of education, actually bans 
from control of the committee the men and 
women of greatest knowledge, experience, 
and devoted interest in the field of educa- 
tion. Originally the measure completely 
disqualified educators from committee mem- 
bership. Later the ban was mildly sugar- 
coated to concede them the possibility of 
a minority representation by specifying that 
a majority of the committee should not be 
professional educators. It did not make it 
mandatory to include a single educator, but 
strictly forbid the educators, if any, exer- 
cising majority control. 

The intent is as crystal clear as the ring- 
ing of a bell. With school population in- 
creasing and costs mounting, this marks the 
beginning of another drive for educational 
curtailment. It is on the same pattern 
recent attacks upon our colleges, univere 
sities, and educational foundations. 

I regard Public Law 532 as one of the most 
potentially evil enactments of the 83d Con- 
gress. It passed the House 179 to 157,48 
narrow majority of 22, possible only because 
of the 99 absentees. I voted “No.” 

Fortunately, the day was saved in part 
by stripping the measure of authorization 
of immediate funds. Hence until another 
Congress provides the money the National 
Advisory Committee on Education will exist 
only on paper. If the friends of our schools 
had been less alert the sneak attack on 
popular education might have resulted in 4 
greater degree of immediate peril. 

PUBLIC LAW 533 
H. R. 7466, Pine River Irrigation District, 
Colorado 

Just another reclamation project that did 
not pay out according to the calculations. 
Public Law 533 gives the district until 19% 
to pay back in easy installments Uncle 
Sam’s $3,300,000 investment. 

PUBLIC LAW 534 
H, R, 9242, Military and Naval construction 
authorization 

Construction of public works, housing and 
facilities for the Army, Navy, Air Forces and 
Alaskan Communication System totalling 
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$837,369,600 are authorized by Public Law 
534. It takes 29 printed pages to list all the 
projects in continental United States and 
overseas. This will give you an idea of 
overseas authorizations. Five and five- 
tenths million dollars for family housing 
and other facilities at Keflavik, Iceland; 

million for housing and medical and 
other facilities at Okinawa; $13 million for 
—~ act limits expenditure for permanent 
parracks within continental United States 
to a unit cost of $1,700 per man, $5,000 a 
man for bachelor officers quarters. 

PUBLIC LAW 535 
S. 2583, indemnities for swine 


In 1952 vesicular exanthema, a contagious 
disease, threatened swine in Oregon and 
other States. The Secretary of Agriculture 
declared an emergency in August of that year 
and Federal funds were made available to 
cooperate with various States in indemnify- 
ing owners for swine destroyed to prevent 
spread of the plague. Public Lad 535 pro- 
vides for the payment of indemnities for 
swine destroyed in July 1952, prior to the 
declaring of the emergency. The amount 
involved is about $3,300. 

PUBLIC LAW 536 
S. 2786, fire protection compact 


About 21 percent of the standing timber in 
the United States is in 10 Southeastern 
States, which produce half the Nation’s pulp- 
wood, a third of its timber. Recent severe 
drought has intensified the forest-fire hazard 
beyond the protective capacity of the States 
acting individually. Public Law 536 gives the 
necessary congressional consent to a compact 
entered into by the 10 States to pool re- 
sources in preventing and fighting the fire 
destruction of our timber. 


PUBLIC LAW 537 
S. 3197, donations to defense effort 


During World War II, American citizens, 
motivated by a patriotic desire to contribute 
more than their required share, made volun- 
tary gifts to the Government totaling more 
than $7 million. Such gifts to the extent of 
$365,000 continued to come in during 1953. 
Public Law 537 authorizes the acceptance of 
conditional as well as unconditional gifts. 
Conditional gifts are those earmarked for 
specific purposes, as recreation, medical sup- 
plies, etc. 

PUBLIC LAW 538 
H. R. 1067, Tax Court of the United States 


This authorizes the Supreme Court of the 
United States to prescribe uniform rules of 
practice and procedure (in the 11 courts of 
appeals) for review of decisions of the 
United States Tax Court. 

PUBLIC LAW 539 
H. R. 2846, Hawaii 


To aid Hawaii to complete pier 2 in Hono- 
lulu Harbor Public Law 539 gives back to 
the Territory 3 acres of land for which the 
Federal Government has no need, 


PUBLIC LAW 540 . 
H. R. 4854, Irrigation 


Public Law 540 aims at the reclamation 
(largely for fruit ) of some 6,000 
acres of arid land in a mountainous region 
along the Columbia and Rivers in 
the central part of the State of Washington. 
It is expected that the irrigation of this land 
Will make it possible for the fruit growers 
nd other farmers benefited to pay back 
Within 50 years $2.5 million of the estimated 
#45 million cost. The $2 million balance of 
the Federal Government's investment would 
come from water power revenues. That is 
on the general pattern of irrigation projects. 
Uncle Sam eventually to get back his money, 
Part from the sale of water power, part from 
‘¢ricultural profits made possible by the 
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conversion of arid waste into cultivable 
acres. 

What Public Law 540 does is to authorize 
the construction of the Poster Creek divi- 
sion as part of the Chief Joseph Dam proj- 
ect, which if and when carried to completion 
will entail a total expenditure of at least 
$35 million with expected reimbursement of 
$20 million from sale of water power, $15 
million from land owners. 


PUBLIC LAW 541 
H. R. 4928; Uncle Sam helps out a city 


Pifty years ago the United States brought 
48 acres of farmland in New Jersey and set 
up a quarantine station. Now it is the center 
of Clifton, a thriving city of 75,000 which 
has come with the passing of a half century. 
Mushrooming Clifton is territorially con- 
gested, needs a site for outgrown muni- 
cipal buildings. The only available site is 
14 of Uncle Sam’s acres which are presently 
used as burial ground for dead animals from 
the quarantine station. Public Law 541 re- 
flects the proper cooperative spirit of Fed- 
eral Government in relation with municipal 
government by authorizing the sale of the 
14 acres to Clifton for a new city hall. Then 
Uncle Sam can buy an incinerator for the 
disposal of his dead animals. 


PURLIC LAW 542 
H. R. 6882, Vermejo reclamation project 


Because of a debt owing to the liquidating 
RFC in connecting with the Vermejo recla- 
mation project in New Mexico, Public Law 
542 provides a financing and repayment plan 
to enable the proposed conservancy district 
to work things out on a time-payment basis. 


PUBLIC LAW 543 
H. R. 8549, Breaks Interstate Park 


In 1953 Congress gave consent to Ken- 
tucky and Virginia to enter into a compact 
for a bi-State park on a fork of the Big 
Sandy River. Public Law 543 approves the 
compact which the two States since have 
ratified. This is in an area of great scenic 
beauty. Virginia has appropriated $50,000 
and Kentucky $25,000 for the start of de- 
velopment. Autoists may wish to jot it down. 


PUBLIC LAW 544 
H. R. 7664, Columbia River Basin 


The Priest Rapids Dam and Reservoirs was 
approved by the Flood Control Act of 1950 
as a unit in the comprehensive plan for flood 
control and water power in the Columbia 
River Basin. Estimated cost: $364 million. 

Despite the rapidly expanding demand for 
hydroelectric power in the area, the Federal 
Government has not gone ahead with the 
project. Local interests desiring to take over, 
Public Law 544 gives the necessary authoriza- 
tion to Public Utility District No. 2, Grant 
County, Wash, (a nonprofit public body un- 
der State law), to enable it to get a license 
from the Federal Power Commission. 


Similar arrangement has been made in 
other areas where local interests have wished 
to hasten developments on the Federal pro- 
gram for which appropriations were lag- 
ging. It amounts to local governments re- 
lieving the United States from the responsi- 
bility of financing. That I think is sound. 
Nevertheless, each proposal of this nature 
should challenge careful study to make cer- 
tain that (1) the Federal interest in rela- 
tion to the flood-control program in its en- 
tirety is completely protected, and (2) the 
public is assured fair and nondiscriminatory 
rates with first call in the purchase of power 
and energy going to public bodies and co- 
operatives. 

PUBLIC LAW 545 
8. 2367, contract research 

This is an amendment to the Bankhead- 
Jones Act permitting the Department of 
Agriculture to carry on all its research proj- 
ects by contracts with public and private 
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research organizations and individuals. 
Heretofore only research in the marketing 
field could be let out by contract. Tha rest 
had to be done by the Department personnel. 

You will find interest in the fact that well 
over $1 million a year, in market research 
contracts have been let. Secretary Benson 
told the Congress the contract plan was more 
efficient and economical than leaving the 
work to the Department's researchers. 


PUBLIC LAW 546 
H. R. 8983, historical site in Oklahoma 


Oklahoria plans to restore and. preserve as 
a historical museum the old Indian agency 
building (of Territorial days) at Muskogee. 
Public Law 546 conveys the property, includ- 
ing parking space for touring autoists and 
others. This being in Oklahoma, the Con- 
gress, of course, was alert in seeing that oil 
and mineral rights were reserved. 

Public Law 546 indexes, as have others 
covered in these reports, the definite trend 
throughout the country in the restoration 
and preservation of historic places. Here, I 
think, is the true reflection of the love of 
and loyalty to country that have been in- 
stilled in Americans by the teachings in our 
schools and colleges. 


PUBLIC LAW 547 
H. BR. 5731, dam at San Diego, Calif. 


During World War II the United States 
acquired 135,000 acres of land in San Diego 
County, Calif., now occupied by the United 
States naval hospital, the naval ammuni- 
tion Depot and Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, 
@ major Marine Corps training center. In- 
cluded is 21 acres, through which runs the 
last stretch of the Santa Margarita River 
before reaching the Pacific Ocean. 

Public Law 547 authorizes the construc- 
tion of the De Lux Dam (cost: $22.6 million) 
in that area to serve the joint purposes of 
Navy and the. water users in the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District. The district will have 
56 years in which to pay its $7 million con- 
tribution, 





Meeting the Chinese Red Menace With an 
Economic Program for the Chinese 
People To Help Them End the Com- 
munist Regime and Reestablish Na- 
tionalist China—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
every day the Chinese Communists tell 
the world, especially the American peo- 
ple, that they will take over Formosa by 
force of arms and warn us against help- 
ing Nationalist China’s valiant leader, 
President Chiang Kai-shek, in driving 
back the invaders. 

A major war in east Asia may be in 
the offing. We should be prepared for 
any eventuality. We are committed to 
help Nationalist China. Our coopera- 
tion should be in every field where the 
objective could be most effectively 
achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a statement by Mr. Vicente Vil- 
lamin, a man who has made profound 
and practical examination of the differ- 
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ent phases of the Asian questions. He 
is here presenting an economic program 
to meet the Chinese Communist menace. 

I urge very strongly that all Members 
of Congress and administration leaders 
interested in Asian questions, especially 
those relating to China, study carefully 
Mr. Villamin’s statement. He has an 
economic plan that commends itself for 
its commonsense, practicality, and time- 
liness. 

Mr. Villamin’s statement follows: 


How To Win Over THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
(By Vicente Villamin) 


A general war in Asia would be an imme- 
diate possibility if Red China should carry 
out its threat of taking Formosa by force. 
Red China’s Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
says Formosa must be “liberated,” meaning 
conquered. He also say that the United 
States must not help Formosa. 

As an overt act, the Chinese Red army 
and air force are reported to be taking battle 
positions along the China coast facing For- 
mosa. The Red official radio at Peiping is 
continually blaring out invasion threats and 
dire predictions. 

Under President Chiang Kai-shek, the Chi- 
nese National Government on Formosa is 
ready to give a rough reception tc the Red 
invaders. The United States is committed 
to render aid to that Government. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles so declared 
recently. In that he has the unanimous 
backing of the United States Congress. And 
the American people are for it. 


ARE THE REDS BLUFFING? 


Are the Red Chinese bluffing? They might 
be. They are flushed by their victory in 
Indochina. They feel they won at the recent 
Geneva Conference by preventing it from 
producing a Korean unification plan. They 
discovered at Geneva the loose unity exist- 
ing among the Western Powers. And they 
believe that these things have given them 
enough prestige to make it unpopular for 
the United States to go to the aid of Na- 
tionalist China on Formosa in resistance to 
their act of “liberation.” : 

The United States understands perfectly 
her position in the situation. She is not to 
be bluffed out by the Chinese Reds by war 
threats and verbal attacks. She knows that 
any sign of fear or hesitancy would give the 
Chinese Reds the courage that they lack to 
proceed with their invasion of Formosa, 
thence to extend their act of “liberation” 
to the free countries of east Asia. 


A GENERAL WAR IS POSSIBLE 


If Red China invades Formosa, it is pos- 
sible that she will resume the war in Korea 
and Indochina. She would think that that 
would be the best time for her to conquer 
all Korea and all Indochina. 

The United States would be engaged in the 
defense of Formosa. And so in Korea, but 
this time probably without the cooperation, 
immediate cooperation at least, of the 15 
other United Nations countries whose armed 
forces have already returned home from 
Korea. It is highly probable that no 
United States troops will go to Indochina. 
Under a renewed attack by the Reds, the 
French would more likely than not complete 
their total surrender of Indochina. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE WILL DECIDE 


The attitude of the Chinese people in the 
war will be decisive as to the war itself and 
as to the destiny of Asia. If they side with 
Nationalist China actively, the Chinese Red 
regime will be overthrown and communism 
in China would be at an end. That massive 
fact would ensure the reign of freedom and 
democracy in Asia, dismiss Russia from Asia, 
weakening and chastening her in Europe and 
everywhere else, and make America a still 
greater power for good in the world, 
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Tt is, therefore, essential that the Chinese 
people be won over to Nationalist China. 
This task is tremendous, but it is achievable. 
During the last 4 years of Red regime the 
Chinese people have known what commu- 
nism is, and they detest and dislike it thor- 
oughly. In the meantime, they have wit- 
nessed the building of the model of a new, 
democratic, honest, and enlightened govern- 
ment on Formosa for the China that is going 
to be redeemed from communism and Rus- 
sianism. It is reasonable to expect that the 
Chinese people would rally to their old 
colors when the forces of President Chiang 
Kai-shek unfold them on the mainland. To- 
gether they will march to demolish the Red 
regime and put the Red leaders who have 
not escaped to Russia in their places. 


AN ECONOMIC PLAN FOR CHINA 


To make doubly sure that the Chinese 
people will join Nationalist China to over- 
throw the Chinese Red regime, there should 
be a program for the economic development 
of China to be put into operation as Na- 
tionalist China establishes its authority on 
the mainland. This program will take the 
place of the Red economic program now 
under way and should be much better for 
the people. In other words, Nationalist 
China will have a better government and a 
better program for the peopie’s welfare and 
progress. 

The United States alone could finance the 
economic program. Such financing would 
be the very best investment she could make 
for world peace, progress, and freedom as 
well as for her own security from Commu- 
nist molestation. It would be the cheapest 
and at the same time most effective way 
of defeating the Communists in Asia and 
thus depriving Russia of her most formid- 
able ally. 

An economic program calling for an ex- 
penditure of $2 billion a year for a period 
of 5 years would be an immense improve- 
ment on the Red economic program now in 
operation. In carrying out this program, 
the cooperation of the overseas Chinese 
could be and should be enlisted. There are 
among them many successful businessmen, 
bankers, industrialists, engineers, scholars, 
agriculturalists, and other leaders in the 
different fields of endeavor, 

CHINESE-AMERICAN COOPERATION 

The United States will exercise supervision 
and direction of the planning, operation, 
spending, and securing good results. There 
will be cooperation between America and 
the reborn China. Instead of being an 
enemy of the United States, China will 
become her friend and ally. A strong China 
allied with the United States would be the 
greatest setback that Russia could suffer. 
It would make Russia realize her lack of 
power and reason to dominate the world, 
and that would be the beginning of the end 
of international communism. 

The amount of $2 billion is roughly one- 
half of 1 percent of the national product or 
income of the United States for one year. 
The United States Government is spending 
yearly some $50 billion over normal defense 
expenditures for defense largely as the result 
of the Russian menace. When China be- 
comes strong, industrially and militarily, say, 
10 years from now under the hostile Red 
regime, the United States will be confronted 
with a new menace that might be more se- 
rious than the Russian menace, and that 
would boost her defense budget to enormous 
proportions. 

Thus the $10 billion for the 5-year eco- 
nomic program for China would be the best, 
the most effective and the most timely in- 
vestment the American people could make 
for world peace, prosperity, and security and 
for the disintegration and discrediting . of 
communism in the-world, 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT IS NEEDEED 

Chinese Red Foreign Minister Chou En-ja| 
the saine man who specialized in insulting. 
assailing, and misrepresenting the Uniteq 
States at the recent Geneva Conference, has 
been hurling threats against the United 
States from Peiping and announcing the in. 
vasion of Formosa. It would be logical for 
the United States to say when she declares 
her determination to aid Formosa that she 
would help the Chinese people on the main. 
land to better their economic condition un. 
der a Chinese-American cooperative pro- 
gram that would eclipse the Red program 
The Chinese people would understand the 
meaning of that assurance and they would 
do their mighty best to regain their Old 
China, to be governed and developed along 
modern lines by real Chinese that love free. 
dom and hate communism, Russianism, ang 
dictatorship. 


Hon. Edward J. Hart 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest pleasures of my years of 
service in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives is the fact that it enabled me 
to meet and know our distinguished and 
brilliant colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hart]. During our 20 
years of service together there has de- 
veloped between us a close and lasting 
friendship. Ep Harv’s friendship will 
always remain as one of my treasured 
memories, 

For the past 20 years Congressman Ep 
Hart has been one of the outstanding 
Members of the Congress, 

During that period he has been the 
most eloquent Member of the House, 
which body numbers among its member- 
ship many Members of outstanding abil- 
ity in the field of oratory. Eb Hart is 
not only eloquent but sound in thoughts 
he expressed when he addressed the 
House. His devotion to duty has been 
evidenced by his close attendance to his 
committee work and to the House during 
its sessions. 

Among those who served with each 
other there is no Member who has more 
favorably impressed himself upon his 
colleagues than has Ep Hart. 

Congressman Hart is not seeking re- 
election and is retiring from the House. 

I shall miss Ep Harr. I shall miss 
him personally: because of our close 
friendship. I shall miss him as one of 
the Democratic leaders because we could 
always depend upon the support of Ep 
Hart. His sense of loyalty—strong and 
lasting loyalty—is a trait Ep Hart pos- 
sesses and evidenced. 

In retirement from the House, I wish 
Ep Hart every happiness and success he 
so richly deserves. 

My wish is that he will in the future 
frequently visit Washington and the 
Chamber he loves, the National House of 
Representatives. Ep Hart will always be 
welcomed by his friends and those who 
served with him. 
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The Advantages and Disadvantages for 
the United States of Economic Self- 


Sufhciency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRD a paper on 
the advantages and disadvantages for 
the United States of economic self- 
suficiency which I have had my staff 
prepare in cooperation with various ex- 
perts in this field and drawing upon gov~- 
ernmental and private studies. This is 
a subject which I feel is of great im- 
portance in the shaping of national 
policy. It cannot be covered in all its 
aspects in a brief paper, but I believe 
that this is a very valuable discussion of 
some of the problems and I should like 
to invite this paper to the attention of 
of the congressional committees which 
are concerned with this subject. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 


as follows: 

Tue ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR THE 
UniTep STATES OF ECONOMIC SELF-Sufri- 
CIENCY 


There is little doubt that no other de- 
veloped nation in the world outside of the 
Soviet empire could attain economic self- 
sufficiency so readily as could the United 
States, if self-sufficiency is used to mean 
the situation in which there are no eco- 
nomic dealings with other nations while 
the existing standard of living does not fall 
drastically. This paper will seek to ex- 
amine some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a policy deliberately designed 
to make the United States economically 
self-sufficient. Such a policy would involve 
economic changes sO numerous and com- 
plex that there is no pretense in this brief 
paper to have done more than touch on @ 
few of the more obvious. The effect of end- 
ing international capital movement is, for 
example, ignored completely. 

Clearly a policy pointed toward economic 
self-sufficiency would involve substantial 
economic dislocation within this country at 
least during a transition period. At present 
over 4 million people earn their living from 
international trade. These people would 
have to find other jobs. Many industries are 
dependent on foreign sources of supply for 
Taw and partially fabricated materials. 
These industries would have to develop do- 
mestic sources of supply or where this is 
impossible they would have to develop sub- 
stitutes. If this, too, is impossible they 
Would have to change their production or go 
out of business. Undoubtedly there would 
be @ difficult period during which many 
industries would have to operate at less 
than full capacity, It is assumed herein that 
the transition period to complete, or vir- 
tual, independence in the economic sphere 
from all other nations would be tolerable 
although no study has been made which 
confirms or denies this assumption. 

After examining the case of complete self- 
suliciency, the paper will go on to examine 
‘wo other possibilities which are something 
ee complete economic self-sufficiency. 
oa of these other possibilities would in- 

ve making the Western into 
® economic unit im which the United 
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States would inevitably be the dominant 
member. The second would ihvolve ending 
our economic dependence on other nations 
for everything except those commodities 
which we could not produce at all within the 
United States or only at very high cost. 
There are, Of course, many other variations 
between complete self-sufficiency and sub- 
stantial economic relations with other 
friendly nations which are not discussed. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE ECONOMIC SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 


In a world full of threats of war probably 
the greatest single advantage arising from 
economic self-sufficiency would be the com- 
plete freedom from any dependence on for- 
eign sources of supply and the elimination 
thereby of certain vulnerable points in our 
national strength. 

Overseas supply lines, as we have learned 
in two World Wars, are vulnerable to enemy 
attacks. There is also the danger that many 
of our overseas sources of supply, particu- 
larly those sources located in southeast Asia 
and the Middle East, might either be de- 
stroyed or seized by hostile forces. The 
threat of having all or a significant part of 
our overseas supplies of materials cut off in 
this manner and our industrial production 
thereby disrupted would be eliminated by 
economic self-sufficiency. However, even 
though our own production would be un- 
affected by the loss of foreign supply sources, 
their loss would have an adverse effect on 
the industrial output of our allies, and the 
burden on our production would be increased 
as we tried to compensate for this decline in 
our allies’ output. Presumably we would 
do this so long as our military strategy con- 
tinues to be based on a system of alliances 
as it is today. 


Development of atomic weapons has 
reached the point where our major ports are, 
or soon will be, vulnerable either to air- 
borne or submarine attack which might ren- 
der these ports useless for periods of time. 
The significance of this threat to our security 
would be greatly diminished by economic 
self-sufficiency even though we would prob- 
ably still have need of our ports for the 
movement of troops and supplies overseas. 

The Navy, the Air Force, and to a lesser 
extent, the Army, in the event of war would 
have to devote some of their forces to the 
protection of ocean supply lines and foreign 
sources of materials. 

Economic self-sufficiency would, therefore, 
relieve the Armed Forces of certain responsi- 
bilities. Likewise certain of our industrial 
resources would be freed since the need for 
@ merchant marine would be reduced. The 
only threat to our sources of supply remain- 
ing should we attain self-sufficiency would 
be direct attacks on this country. 


A second benefit to be expected is that cut- 
ting off international trade would give an 
extremely powerful impetus to the discov- 
ery of new domestic resources or the devel- 
opment of substitutes for imports. The sit- 
uation on petroleum reserves is a classic ex- 
ample of how the apparently alarming deple- 
tion of a domestic resource caused the Gov- 
ernment tog ive a special stimulus to new 
discoveries which have caused proven re- 
serves to expand over the years. Complete 
self-sufficiency would cause this experience 
to be repeated in many other areas. The 
development of substitutes and technological 
improvements which conserve materials or 
permit us to use lower-grade raw materials 
have frequently prevented us from suffering 
the consequences from losses of foreign 
sources of supply. Artificial rubber, syn- 
thetic textiles, and atabrin are famous ex- 
amples of substitutes developed to replace 
natural imports. The increased use of taco- 
nite is helping to replace the depleted rich 
domestic iron ores, although at a higher 
cost. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that ending all international trade might 
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easily cause us to exhaust certain of our 
natural resources much more quickly than 
we would if we continued to meet part of 
the domestic demand from imports. Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that no satisfactory 
replacement is possible for all our essential 
imports. 

The third benefit to be gained from eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency would be the possibility 
that it would insure a more continuously 
high level of employment. Although there 
is no way of proving this point—indeed 
some recent evidence points to the opposite 
conclusion, it seems possible that by elimi- 
nating foreign sources of supply we would 
generate a demand for the domestic pro- 
duction of many of the things which we 
now secure from abroad. Any gain in em- 
ployment resulting from such a demand 
would have to be offset against the loss of 
employment resulting from shrinking ex- 
port markets in order to arrive at the net 
effect of self-sufficiency on domestic em- 
ployment. (It might be considered con- 
sistent with a policy of self-sufficiency to con- 
tinue grant aid to foreign countries for the 
sake of our political and security require- 
ments even though we had ceased to import 
from abroad. To the extent that grant aid 
replaced normal dollar earnings of other na- 
tions arising from their exports to the 
United States, the reduction in employment 
resulting from declining exports would be 
reduced.) Since the United States probably 
would be an inefficient producer of a num- 
ber of the things we now import, the real 
cost of these goods would be high, which 
would probably mean that a large amount 
of labor would be required for their pro- 
duction. If the demand for these goods did 
not drop off too severely as a result of 
higher prices, considerable employment 
might be generated, although the low pro- 
ductivity of such labor would imply that 
the wages paid this labor would be low. 

A related benefit to the one mentioned 
above would be the elimination of a possi- 
ble element of instability in the domestic 
economy. Economic fluctuations in other 
nations can be transmitted to this Nation 
through declines or increases in the demand 
for our exports, through variations in prices 
of our imports and in other ways. (The 
great size of the United States economy rela- 
tive to all other free nations, even taken 
together, however, indicates that we are 
likely to be the single most important ele- 
ment in determining the level of economic 
activity in the free world.) It is possible, 
on the other hand, that international trade 
is on balance a stabilizing influence on our 
domestic economy. In any event, the effect 
of imports and exports on the general level 
of economic activity in this country is slight 
when compared with more powerful factors, 
such as consumer spending, private invest- 
ment, and the Federal budget. 

There is no question but that certain par- 
ticular interests in the United States would 
be greatly benefited from the termination 
of all foreign trade. Industries such as lead 
and zinc mining, woolgrowing, watch manu- 
facturing, pottery, and hand-blown glass 
manufacturing, which now produce less than 
the total domestic demand, would enjoy a 
great expansion in the demand for their 
output, although they could not expect to 
take over the entire share of the markets 
now supplied by imports. 


DISADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE SELF-SUFFICTIENCY 


There are also disadvantages to such a 
policy. Were there not, it would be hard 
to understand why we had not long since 
adopted it. 

The first important drawback to a policy 
of self-sufficiency is that it would be accom- 
panied by a general lowering of our standard 
of living. The task of evaluating the cost of 
this country of a complete cessation of inter- 
national trade would be a massive one which 
goes back far beyond the scope of this paper. 
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The pattern of production within the coun- 
try would be shifted, in some fields quite 
markedly, consumer preferences would alter 
as imported products ceased to be available, 
wage structures would have to adjust to 
reductions in output in certain fields and to 
increase in others. It can be said with cer- 
tainty, however, that our standard of living 
would decline with such a stoppage of inter- 
national trade. Some, possibly many, prices, 
would go up and the quality of goods would 
deteriorate: wage levels would decline to 
some extent: and the range of goods avail- 
able to consumers would be restricted. The 
basic cause for such a decline in living 
standards goes to the heart of the theory of 
international trade. 

We engage in international trade for the 
same reason that we have domestic trade; 
that is because as individuals and as a 
Nation we have discovered that we can 
secure the things we want with the least 
effort by producing those things at which we 
are most efficient and trading our products 
for the specialties of others. This principle 
of obtaining the biggest return for one’s 
efforts by concentrating on the things where- 
in one is most efficient and exchanging the 
surplus of that product for the products of 
others, applies to nations as strongly as it 
does to individuals. 

A few indications can be given to show 
what the effect might be of stopping inter- 
national trade. These indications, which 
must be heavily qualified, are only hints, 
and there is no pretense that the full rami- 
fications of such a change in our economic 
life have been considered. In 1950 the 
United States was deficient in the domestic 
production of raw materials to the extent 
of about 9 percent, the balance being sup- 
plied by imports. If it is assumed that the 
total output of the raw material consuming 
industries would have been reduced by ap- 
proximately the same percentage in the ab- 
sence of imports, the gross national prod- 
uct would have been less by roughly $10 
billion in that year. Since both imports and 
exports would have been eliminated, this 
$10 billion drop would have been offset by 
the amount of the export surplus (in that 
year it was $1.4 billion) leaving a reduction 
in goods and services available in the United 
States of $8.5 billion. Obviously, the actual 
situation might not have been this bad since 
under these circumstances there would have 
been many compensating changes, such as 
an increase in the domestic output of raw 
materials, a switch in the pattern of con- 
sumption of raw materials to those items 
which are more plentiful-in this country, 
and the development of synthetic substi- 
tutes. These changes might largely offset 
the physical reduction in supply of raw 
materials, but only at higher costs. The 
effect of the increased raw materials prices 
alone may be illustrated by the fact that a 
2-cent increase per pound in the price of 
basic metals would add roughly $2.5 billion 
to our annual bill for these inetals. Whereas 
the Nation was only slightly in deficit in 
the production of its raw materials in 1950, 
there is every indication that our depend- 
ence on foreign sources of supply will in- 
crease rather sharply so that the real cost of 
shutting off international trade will prob- 
ably go up markedly over the years. 

The detrimental effect of ending our inter- 
national trade would be considerably more 
important than just the shortage of raw ma- 
terials which such action would create. 
We would be forced to cut back significantly 
on the production of many items where we 
are highly efficient, for example, many types 
of machinery and major farm products such 
as cotton, wheat, and tobacco. These types 
of production yield high returns because 
they are efficient. We would in turn expand 
production in the relatively inefficient indus- 
tries which yield lower returns. It is ap- 
parent under these conditions that our fac- 
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tories and farms would be producing less to 
some extent than they now do. Declining 
total output can only mean a falling stand- 
ard of living. 

Some indication of the possible cost to the 
consumer in finished goods from stopping all 
trade can be gained from comparing import- 
ed and domestic prices for comparable goods. 
Using data prepared by the Tariff Commis- 
sion with the necessary adjustments to make 
the foreign talues shown roughly comparable 
to domestic prices, it appears likely that con- 
sumers would have had to pay $40 million 
more in 1950 than they actually expended to 
buy the same amount of china tableware if 
they had bought entirely at domestic prices. 
This is not a prediction that they would have 
done so, but is rather a hint as to the pos- 
sible magnitude of the added cost. Similarly 
in the field of motorcycles consumers in 
1950 would have had to pay some $1 million 
more than they actually did if they had 
bought the same quantity of motorcycles en- 
tirely at domestic prices. The total addi- 
tional cost to consumers of ending interna- 
tional trade could only be guessed at after 
a@ more detailed analysis of hundreds of 
items. 

Attainment of economic self-sufficiency 
very possibly might have an adverse effect 
on the vigor and productivity of the Amer- 
ican capitalist system which in turn would 
weaken our industrial base for war produc- 
tion. Numerous examples are available both 
at home and abroad to show how lack of 
foreign competition has led to stagnation in 
an industry. Watches and opticals are two 
important industries in this country which 
claim an important defense role. Foreign 
competition in both cases has been a sig- 
nificant element in keeping American tech- 
nology up to date with foreign technology. 
On a bigger scale one can point to France as 
an example of what happens to an entire 
economy which systematically isolates itself 
from foreign competition. Economic stag- 
nation in France is one of the major sources 
of weakness in the whole free world today, 
By contrast other European nations which 
suffered as heavily as France in the last two 
wars have today much more vigorous econ- 
omies in part as a result of permitting more 
free international competition. 

The whole system of military alliances 
on which this Nation has built its postwar 
security could be seriously weakened by a 
United States policy of seeking self-suffi- 
ciency. In the first place it is recognized both 
here and abroad that the relationship of 
giver and aid recipient, which has character- 
ized United States relations with many other 
nations since the end of World War II is 
highly undesirable and damaging to good 
relations between nations. We have been 
willing to assume the burden of foreign aid 
because we felt it desirable to have friends 
with strong economies and military estab- 
lishments. Other free nations are depend- 
ent upon the United States for many raw 
and manufactured materials which they now 
finance largely by their exports to us. If we 
became economically self-sufficient, we 
would be faced with the choice of seeing the 
military establishments of our allies begin to 
deteriorate rather rapidly ‘(most foreign 
economies are now in sufficiently good con- 
dition to be able to survive, although with 
lower standards of living, without United 
States exports if they cut back their mili- 
tary efforts sharply; Japan is probably the 
major exception) or increasing our aid sub- 
stantially. 

On psychological grounds our alliances 
would suffer from a policy of economic self- 
sufficiency. Other nations have long been 
fearful that the United States would return 
to isolationism. It would be hard to con- 
vince them that our cultural and political 
interests in the rest of the world were as 
great as ever after we had closed one of the 
main channels of contact between nations. 
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Although this paper does not deal with the 
reasons which might cause this country to 
desire economic self-sufficiency, it is probabje 
that the major reason usually given for aq. 
vocating this course is the desire to 
strengthen the Nation in the event of war, 
There should be a brief discussion, there. 
fore, of the desirability of terminating inter. 
national economic relations prior to the 
time when such relations might be broken 
off as a result of war. Since we only engage 
in international trade to the extent that it js 
profitable to the Nation, we can increase oy 
wealth to a greater extent by permitting in. 
ternational trade to go on as long as possible 
than we can by stopping it. If properly 
used, this greater wealth can increase our 
ability to wage war rather than decrease it, 
Furthermore, we can add to our military 
strength by increasing our supplies prior to 
hostilities through imports of those ma- 
terials which are useful to our war potential 
and which are inefficiently produced in this 
country. Included within this group of 
commodities are many raw materials and 
certain manufactured items. 

If the Nation were actually preparing for 
the most efficient conversion to a wartime 
economy, we should deliberately seek to dis- 
courage domestic production in peacetime of 
those things which we will not produce in 
war, either because they are luxuries or be- 
cause they depend for their production on 
imports which would not be available in war- 
time. Conversely we should seek to expand 
production beyond normal peacetime needs 
the industries whose production is in greater 
demand in war—e. g., steel, aluminum, cer- 
tain chemicals, etc. International trade 
would be an invaluable counterpart to such 
@ program. In peacetime we could satisfy 
through imports the consumer demand for 
those goods which we would not manufac- 
ture while providing a market in peacetime 
through exports for the industries we wish 
to expand in anticipation of abnormally 
large wartime demands. Such a pattern of 
international trade might have the inciden- 
tal advantage to us of causing production of 
goods not essential in war to expand in po- 
tentially hostile countries while causing pro- 
duction of war essentials to be retarded in 
those countries. These considerations would 
indicate that if the United States were now 
preparing to make itself as self-sufficient as 
possible in war, it should probably seek to 
expand international trade prior to the war, 


TWO MODIFICATIONS ON COMPLETE ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 


The first variation involving something 
less than complete self-sufficiency would be 
to make an economic entity out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere or a major portion thereof. 

The Western Hemisphere as a self-con- 
tained unit would be free of many of the 
drawbacks which face economic self-sufi- 
ciency for the United States alone. The 
Western Hemisphere is much more nearly 
self-sufficient in raw materials than the 
United States. Being a larger area than the 
United States, it would be less injured by 
the reduction in economic competition, and 
there would be more opportunity within 
the areas for specializing on producing the 
things at which each nation is most éffi- 
cient. The military advantages and disad- 
vantages of this possibility would have to 
be considered. 

There is one fatal difficulty in this pro- 
posal which probably would prevent its ever 
becoming a reality; the other nations in 
the hemisphere, or at least very important 
ones, would not willingly agree to such an 
arrangement. There would be for one thing 
serious economic drawbacks in such an 4- 
rangement for several nations, particularly 
in Latin America, Brazil, Chile, and Argen- 
tina, for example, all have big markets out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. Many of their 
products are also exported by the United 
States. They would therefore suffer hard- 
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ships by the loss of non-Western Hemispheric 
markets. The United States might compen- 
e them for this loss but the heavy cost 
d raise doubts as to the worth of the 
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Po ye are political forces which would also 


. t maki the Western Hemi- 
Work Gain cuiclens plot. The. ties .0f 
sphere & 
the commonwealth are still strong, so there 
js little reason to believe that Canada would 
agree to & system which would cut her off 
economically from the other commonwealth 
countries. To the south we find both friend- 
liness and willingness to cooperate with us 
and also considerable resentment of what 
is considered Yankee imperialism. Argen- 
tina is deliberately trying to organize an 
anti-United States bloc in South America. 
some of the other big Latin American na- 
tions have been cultivating their relations 
with Western European nations recently as 
a counterweight to American influence. In 
such a situation an attempt by the United 
States to form a self-sufficient economic 
grouping of nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere would seem almost certain to provoke 
a strong anti-United States reaction. This 
modification of complete economic self-suffi- 
ciency, therefore, appears not to be feasible. 

The other possibility would involve at- 
taining as complete a degree of economic 
self-sufficiency as possible while still im- 
porting those materials which it would be 
impossible or very costly to produce in this 
country. This modification would avoid the 
difficulties which would arise under complete 
self-sufficiency from not being able to re- 
place certain imported items from domestic 
sources, but it would also reduce the mili- 
tary advantages of self-sufficiency since the 
dependence on foreign sources of materials 
would not have been ended. Indeed such a 
policy might have the serious disadvantage 
of pinpointing for a potential enemy exactly 
those imported items which it would be most 
difficult for us to replace. 

There is real question as to whether such 
a policy could be successful because of the 
likelihood that the nations which are the 
materials suppliers would not agree to sup- 
ply us only with raw materials. Most of the 
nations which are the main suppliers of raw 
materials resent a relationship in which they 
are only suppliers of raw materials, and they 
are seeking to industrialize their economies. 
Furthermore, many of the areas which are 
major suppliers of materials are associated 
with Western European nations which are 
anxious to sell their manufactured goods to 
the United States. These European nations 
might. not agree to have the territories and 
countries associated with them supply mate- 
tials to the United States when the parent 
countries have little or no economic rela- 
tions with the United States. It is entirely 
possible that the other free nations would 
set out purposefully to make themselves eco- 
nomically independent of us if we sought to 
make ourselves largely independent of them. 

It is certainly possible, on the other hand, 
that other nations when faced with a grad- 
ual decline in United States imports would 
strive even more vigorously to maintain their 
dollar-earning capacity which would cause 
them to maintain or expand their exports 
of raw materials to the United States. All 
the same, a policy which restricted United 
States imports to raw materials would un- 
doubtedly re-create a dollar shortage prob- 
lem which would tend to cause all non- 
dollar nations to expand their trade with 
each other in order to secure the materials 
which they otherwise might buy from us. 
This development could go on to the extent 

t our access to foreign raw materials 
might be significantly reduced. 

Like the first modification of complete 
ao self , therefore, the sec- 

Possibility appears to face important, 
Practical obstacles, If the above analysis is 
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correct, one would probably have to assume 
that there would be a great chance, should 
we ever set out to attain a large degree of 
economic self-sufficiency, that the process 
would be difficult to arrest and might go on 
to a state of complete self-sufficiency. 





7 Eighty-third Congress, 2d Session: 
Accomplishments Worthy To Be Re- 


membered 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been aptly said that there are two 
dangers to the American form of govern- 
ment. The first is a Communist con- 
spiracy which threatens our way of life; 
the second is the growing complexity of 
our Government which makes it difficult 
for citizens to know what is being done 
on their behalf. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe it my 
responsibility as Nevada’s Representative 
in Congress to make this report to the 
people of my State on overall accom- 
plishments during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. 

Representative government can work 
only if the people are well informed. If 
we are to keep this experiment in free- 
dom from perishing at the hands of our 
enemies, it is imperative that the peo- 
ple know what is being accomplished at 
the national level and the direction in 
which we are moving. With this thought 
in mind, I am going to summarize 
achievements which I believe will be of 
particular interest to the people of 
Nevada. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


First, I should like to speak on develop- 
ments in the international field. For the 
first time in 17 years there are no wars 
being fought in the world. Our foreign 

-policy is based on resolution, firmness, 
patience, and, above all, upon strength. 
Our Government has been working 
diligently toward the formation of the 
European Defense Community; a settle- 
ment is near on the Iranian oil problem 
and the British dispute in the Suez Canal 
area; the Communist threat in Guate- 
mala has been stopped. Although the 
situation remains tense in Korea and 
Indochina, a regional pact of the anti- 
Communist nations of this area appears 
to offer the best hope for peace, and its 
formation is being steadfastly pursued by 
our Government. 

MUTUAL SECURITY 


The 83d Congress continued the 
mutual security program, but on a 
greatly reduced basis. The total amount 
voted was $2.7 billion. Of this sum, 85 
percent was allocated directly or indi- 
rectly for military assistance. 

While I voted to continue authority 
for this program, I opposed appropria- 
tions when it appeared that the Foreign 
Operations Administration, as a result of 
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loose bookkeeping procedures, could not 
present to Congress an accurate and 
businesslike record of its financial trans- 
actions. Furthermore, it was shown that 
even if additional funds were not appro- 
priated this year, the program could be 
continued for another 18 to 24 months by 
using the unexpended and unobligated 
funds on hand. 

I concluded, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of additional appropriations should 
be deferred until next year, when Con- 
gress receives a clearer picture of finan- 
cial requirements. With so much belt 
tightening here at home, it seemd unfair 
to ask American taxpayers to give addi- 
tional money to an agency which already 
has more than it will use during the next 
18 months. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Our national security program is a 
subject of paramount interest to all 
Americans. While economies have been. 
effected in the armed services, they have 
not been made by sacrificing our 
strength. Only the fat and waste have 
been removed; the sinew and muscle of 
our military strength have been im- 
proved with the changes. 

Our air strength is today superior to 
that of any other nation, and a power- 
ful air force will continue to be the cor- 
nerstone of our security program. 

For the first time in many years we 
are making plans for a strong, well- 
equipped Reserve force—read for in- 
stant action. Although our primary pur- 
pose is to deter military aggression, our 
military experts recognize the possibility 
of either small brush-fire wars or all- 
out conflicts. They have planned ac- 
cordingly. 

ECONOMIC HEALTH 

Mr. Speaker, with civilization under 
the greatest siege in history, it is appar- 
ent our country faces a period of pro- 
longed peril. The so-called New Look in 
our preparedness plans means merely 
— it is a security program for the long 
pull, 

Because military strength and eco- 
nomic health are indivisible, I should like 
also to discuss the condition of our 
national economy. 

There are those who predicted that 
the transition from wartime to peace- 
time economy could not be made with- 
out a severe depression. Events of the 
past year have proved they were wrong. 
Today the Nation’s economic health: is 
good and getting better. 

The - elimination of unnecessary 
spending and the enactment of sound 
legislation in the fields of taxation, 
housing, atomic energy, highway de- 
velopment, public works, and agriculture 
have strengthened our economy. We 
have again demonstrated the ability and 
resourcefulness of democratic govern- 


-ment to meet and dispose of problems 


that face us. 
TAX REDUCTIONS 

In the field of taxation, the 83d Con- 
gress was responsible for the biggest tax 
cuts in the history of our country— 
nearly $7% billion. 

For the first time in 78 years there 
was a complete revision of our tax laws, 
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Benefits to taxpayers include increased 
allowance for medical expenses, exemp- 
tion of retirement income for persons 
over 65 years of age, and deductions for 
widowed mothers who work and must 
pay for child care, to mention only a few 
of the 3,000 changes. 

Congress also removed and reduced 
the annoying taxes on items such as 
washing machines, telephone calls, 
ladies’ handbags, baby oils, cosmetics, 
jewelry, cigarette lighters, and many 
other things that we purchase daily. I 
will be pleased to send a more detailed 
explanation on tax changes to those who 
write to my office. 

These tax cuts were made possible 
only by reductions in Government ex- 
penditures and elimination of unneces- 
sary jobs. It is interesting to note that 
more Federal jobs were abolished than 
there are people in the entire State of 
Nevada. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Shackles were removed from. develop- 
ment of atomic energy by amending the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. This legis- 
lation should hasten the day when the 
atom will become the tireless servant of 
mankind, instead of a threat to its exist- 
ence. 

The new law eliminates Government 
monopoly in the field of atomic energy, 
and permits international cooperation 
for both peacetime and military pur- 
poses. 

HOUSING 

With the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1954, it should be easier for Nevada 
citizens to buy their own homes. The 
law provides for lower down payments, 
extended mortgage periods, and other 
advantages. Also, loopholes which per- 
mitted past abuses were closed. 

This legislation should result in an 
unprecedented period of home construc- 
tion. Certainly nothing could do more 
to prevent the spread of socialism or 
communism than making it possible for 
every American citizen to own a home. 

AGRICULTURE 


An important achievement of the 83d 
Congress was the adoption of a flexible 
price-support program for agriculture, 
with supports from 82.5 percent to 90 
percent of parity. 

The high, rigid support program of 
recent years resulted in huge surpluses. 
These surpluses not only drained our 
soil resources, but now cost the Govern- 
ment—and the American taxpayers— 
$700,000 a day for storage costs alone. 

Of interest to the Nevada wool indus- 
try is the provision made for incentive 
payments to wool producers, for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing a minimum domes- 
tic production for national defense pur- 
poses, 

COMMUNISM 

Several legislative blows were struck 

at communism by the enactment of bills 

_ that outlaw the Communist Party; grant 
immunity to fifth-amendment witnesses 
to compel testimony; deprive persons of 
rights as American citizens, upon con- 
viction of subversive activities; increase 
penalty for subversive activities; and 
extend the time before the statute of 
limitations applies. 
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With regard to this latter provision, 
you will recall that Alger Hiss could not 
be tried for espionage because the stat- 
ute of limitations prevented trial on this 
charge. He was finally convicted of per- 
jury before a congressional committee. 

A series of minor bills increased the 
penalty for harboring fugitives, require * 
registration of printing equipment used 
for publishing subversive or Communist 
material, and provided for special action 
similar to the Government’s present 
loyalty and security program to keep 
subversives out of defense plants. 

In addition, more than 2,400 security 
risks have been removed from Federal 
jobs; and the Department of Justice 
has sought out and convicted 41 top lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, and has de- 
ported 105 subversives—all within the 
brief period of the past 18 months. 

VETERANS 


Veterans’ compensation and pension 
benefits have been increased and im- 
proved; the time extended within which 
disabled veterans may secure vocational 
education; and a record number of beds 
provided for hospitalization of our vet- 
erans. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


The social security program was ex- 
panded and benefits increased. If de- 
tails of these changes are desired, I will 
be glad to furnish them upon request 
to my office. 

Similar action was taken with respect 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

HOSPITAL CARE AND VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


The hospital construction program was 
continued and more funds appropriated 
for medical research. I regret that time 
does not permit me to tell of the out- 
standing gains being made in the battle 
against cancer, heart disease, and other 
diseases by your Government. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
was strengthened as Congress provided 
for a greatly expanded program in the 
years ahead to aid disabled persons in 
becoming economically independent. 

RECLAMATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Speaker, I should like now to dis- 
cuss matters which are in some ways 
of more direct concern to the people of 
Nevada. 

I was pleased to support in the 83d 
Congress the following reclamation and 
flood control measures of benefit to my 
State: $118,000 appropriated for recla- 
mation work on the Humboldt River in 
the vicinity of Battle Mountain; $40,000 
appropriated for flood control planning 
at Matthews Canyon in Lincoln Coun- 
ty; authorized flood control. work on the 
Truckee River in the so-called Washoe 
project; continued work on the Las Vegas 
pumping project, a study to find ways 
of using water from Lake Mead. The 
final report on this study is scheduled 
for January 1956. 

Also, legislation was approved grant- 
ing rights-of-way to the Las Vegas Val- 
ley Water District, to bring water from 
Lake Mead to the Las Vegas area. 

A reclamation measure was passed by 
the House to encourage joint Federal- 
State and local cooperation in small 
reclamation projects up to $5 million in 
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size. This law would have resulted ip 

both economy and decentralization, but 

unfortunately failed to obtain Senate ap. 

proval in the closing days of this session, 
PUBLIC LANDS 


With nearly 85 percent of Nevada's 
total area under Federal control, we are 
vitally concerned with the administra. 
tion of this great natural resource. 4 
jungle of outdated laws and insufficient 
personnel in the Bureau of Land Man. 
agement aire hampering proper admin. 
istration of the public domain. Reor. 
ganization of the Bureau of Land Man. 
agement and assignment of more per. 
sonnel to Nevada have helped consider. 
ably in this situation. But more 
employees are needed to clear the back. 
log of pending claims and a number of 
changes in existing laws are necessary, 

I sponsored a bill to establish a com- 
mission to make a complete study of 
some 5,000 public-land laws and bring 
them up to date. Countless conflicts in 
southern, Nevada between small tract ap. 
plicants and mining claimants point up 
the need for prompt action in this field, 

A serious problem in northern and 
central Nevada is the presence of haloge. 
ton, a poisonous weed which is dangerous 
to the livestock industry. 

I assisted in a successful move to re- 
store funds for the halogeton control 
program. A large part of the total ap- 
propriation will be spent in Nevada. 

A grazing bill which would have pro- 
vided greater stability to livestock oper- 
ations of Nevada’s sheep and cattle 
growers was defeated in the closing days 
of Congress, 

MINING 

The 83d Congress enacted a multiple 
mineral development bill—Public Law 
No. 585—which will open additional 
lands for mining claims in Nevada and 
eliminate doubts heretofore arising over 
the validity of claims based on a dis- 
covery of uranium. 

Because of the complex nature of this 
bill, which changes basic mining law, I 
prepared a summary of it for Nevada 
miners. Copies have been sent to each 
county recorder in our State for distri- 
bution when mining claimants file their 
affidavits of performance of annual as- 
sessment work. Additional copies are 
available from my office. 

Encouragement has been given western 
miners by the President’s announcement 
of a new stockpiling program based on 
long-range security requirements. Al- 
though this will be of some assistance, 
new laws will be required in the future 
to protect our mining industry from the 
unfair competition of foreign imports. 

Specifically, legislation is necessary to 
give our lead and zinc industry stability, 
and to prevent the violent ups and downs 
that have plagued the lead and zinc pro- 
ducers in the past. In foreign-aid legis- 
lation, Congress ended a policy followed 
for many years of using United States 
money to build up mines in foreign coun- 
tries which later compete with American 
producers. 

ANTIGAMBLING BILLS 


A number of antigambling bills were 
introduced in both Houses, several of 
which, if enacted, would have had a dis- 
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rous effect upon the legalized gam- 
se industry in Nevada. I appeared at 
several committee hearings, testifying on 
a bill introduced by Representative 
KeaTine, of New York, which presented 
the most direct threat to Nevada’s gam- 
pling industry. Tam glad to report that 
we were able to work out an amendment 
which would have protected Nevada's in- 
dustry from the effects of this measure. 
While the adjournment of Congress pre- 
vented passage this session, it can be 
expected that similar legislation will be 
introduced in a future Congress. 

HIGHWAYS AND AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Highway Act passed by 
the 83d Congress provides for an ex- 
penditure of $966 million during each of 
the next 2 years for highway construc- 
tion. This is the greatest sum of money 
ever authorized for this purpose. It will 
mean that the State of Nevada will re- 
ceive approximately $8,719,541 for each 
of the next 2 years. 

Air transportation also received assist- 
ance this year when Congress voted to 
continue the Federal aid-to-airport pro- 
gram. This should be of assistance 
to communities like Reno and Elko, 
where municipal airport development is 
planned. 

I was successful in obtaining passage 
of my amendment in the House for the 
appropriation of $69,449 to cover dam- 
ages caused by Federal Government 
plants to the Elko Municipal Airport in 

2. 
195 

I am proud to report that the 83d 
Congress made a better record toward 
improving conditions of our Indian citi- 
zens than any Congress since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
over 100 years ago. Legislation was en- 
acted to provide for termination of Fed- 
eral control over some 10,000 Indians 
during the next few years. 

The bill which I introduced and which 
affected certain Nevada colonies and 
reservations, was not perfected prior 
to adjournment. However, valuable 
groundwork was done. Still to be 
worked out are provisions for Federal 
contributions for welfare services to In- 
dians during the transition period, and 
improvements to be made prior to ter- 
mination of Federal control. The ty- 
phoid case at the Elko colony and the 
lack of authority of local health officials 
to institute proper health measures, in- 
oo" need for prompt action in this 

eld. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT VOTING RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, Iam sorry that time does 
not permit greater detail on many of 
these measures; and there are other 
items of importance which I have not 
been able to discuss. However, I am 
Planning a tour of my State following 
adjournment, when I will be able to pre- 
sent personally further information to 
my constituents. 


It is my belief and hope that most 
Nevadans will 
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this is to be expected in a legislative body 
made up of 435 Representatives from 48 
States and all walks of life. The com- 
promise of conflicting and differing view- 
points is an indispensable part of demo- 
cratic process. However, I should like 
the citizens of my State to know that in 
my efforts to represent them faithfully 
I have been present for every roll call 
vote during my term in office. 

I trust that the record of accomplish- 
ment outlined in this report will be of 
interest to them; I sincerely hope it will 
assist in understanding the sometimes 
confusing picture of their National Legis- 
lature. 

Engraved on the wall over the Speak- 
er’s rostrum is a quotation from Daniel 
Webster, which reads: 


Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the 83d 
Congress has performed well in its efforts 


to follow the advice of this great 
American, 





Drought Conditions in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
“ Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in the clos- 


ing hours of the session of the 83d Con- 
gress, I pointed out to the Senate the 





need for additional assistance to the .. 


drought disaster areas of Oklahoma, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following reso- 
lution from the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Le Flore County, Board of 
County Commissioners of Cherokee 
County, Board of County Commission- 
ers of Adair County, and the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sequoyah 
County, Okla., which further emphasizes 
the need to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The Board of County Commissioners of 
Sequoyah County, Le Flore County, Adair 
County, and Cherokee County, in the State 
of Oklahoma, meeting in a special emer- 
gency meeting in the district courtroom 
of the county courthouse in Sallisaw, Se- 
quoyah County, Okla., on this the 18th day 
of August 1954, for the purpose of organizing 
said counties and eastern Oklahoma for the 
purpose of combating an economic depres- 
sion to provide the physical needs of the 
people of the said counties and of eastern 
Oklahoma brought on as a result of the 
drought and general unemployment, do 
hereby adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas there now exists in Sequoyah, 
Adair, Cherokee, and Le Flore Counties, and 
in eastern Oklahoma, a condition of un- 
employment and lack of finances of the peo- 
ple of said area to ide the necessities 
of life. Said condition having been brought 
on by lack of available working opportuni- 
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ties and the extreme drought which has ex- 
isted in said area for several months; and 
Whereas because of the drought there is a 
shortage of water both in the settled com- 
munities, in the towns, and in many in- 
stances at the rural schoolhouse; and 
Whereas it is necessary that the State and 
Federal Government take steps to allevi- 
ate said situation; and 
Whereas be it therefore resolved that the 
said boards of county commissioners of 
said counties do hereby petition the Hon- 
orable Rosert S. Kerr and Mrke MoNRONEY, 
United States Senators from Oklahoma, and 
Ep EDMONDSON and Cart ALBERT, Congress- 
men from the eastern section of Oklahoma, 
and all other members of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation that they use their 
efforts to bring about a made-work program 
in at least the eastern section of the State of 
Oklahoma for the purpose of caring for the 
problem of unemployment and at the same 
time provide adequate supplies of water to 
the schools of said sections, to the towns in 
said section and the farms for the purpose . 
of providing funds for the labor for the con<- 
struction of water lines, water dams, irriga- 
tion canals and for the construction of 
school buildings and for culverts and bridges 
on county roads in all cases where the ma- 
terials are furnished by the local agents. 
Done in open called session this 18th day 
of August 1954. 
Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS OF 
Lz FPiore County, OK1a., 
J. Paut MaTHer, Chairman. 
/ Amos CaRTER, Member. 
OweEN LocKHarT, Member. 


Boarp oF County COMMISSIONERS OF 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, OKLA., 

Buck THoRNE, Chairman, 

Jack BALLEW, Member. 

J. B. Lrirr.ertetp, Member. 


Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS OF 
Aparm COUNTY, OKLA., 

OWEN BUFFINGTON, Chairman, 

Buster Bicsy, Member, 

Tom Keetes, Member. 


Boarp oF County COMMISSIONERS OF 
SEQUOYAH COUNTY, OxLa,, 

M. G. Fink, Chairman, 

R. C. Wrm.L1aMs, Member, 

W. H. Morcan, Member. 





Does Rainmaking Pay? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the South Dakota Stockgrower of 
July 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Does RaInMAKING Pay?—NatTionat Bopy Ser 
Ue To CHECK ON CLOUD MopIFICATION 
(By Francis Case, United States Senator 

from South Dakota) 

On July 1, 1954, there swung into action a 
National Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control. The primary duty of the committee 
is to see what is being done in the field of 
cloud modification and to report back to 
Congress within 2 years. 

Under the law, all agencies, private and 
public, who engage in cloud-seeding opera- 
tions, are to register with the committee and 
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then later to report the methods they use, 
the conditions of the atmosphere, and the 
results that follow. 

In short, the intent is to find out who is 
doing what, under what conditions, and with 
what results. 


DOES RAINMAKING PAY? 


If favorable results are demonstrated, that, 
of course, will be tremendously important to 
ranching, farming, industry, and to national 
defense. 

If unfavorable, or if certain methods are 
proven to be less useful than others, that, 
too, will be important to those who put up 
the cash for the projects that seek to increase 
rain or to those who seek to prevent it. 
Cherry growers, for instance, want sunshine, 
not rain, at certain times. 

For it’s a fact that in some areas cloud 
seeding is attempted as a means of breaking 
up clouds or fluffing them so they will float 
away. 

(i have seen a series of pictures where 
naval aviators have literally carved holes in 
a solid undercast of clouds so that a clear 
view of a landing field could be created for 
landing planes.) 

I have said that this committee “swung 
into action” July 1 because that is the date 
on which funds first became available for 
their operations. Actually the committee 
organized last fall after the members re- 
ceived an “interim” appointment from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He had signed the Dill 
after Congress adjourned. The appoint- 
ments were confirmed by the Senate in 
January. 

Up to the start of the new fiscal year, how- 
ever, the members have been paying their 
own expenses to attend meetings and 
Charles Gardner, Jr., of my office, has been 
serving as their secretary and directing an 
office staff of borrowed personnel. 


FIVE FROM SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


The President named an outstanding 
committee: 

Capt. Howard T. Orville, of the Bendix 
Corp., Baltimore, chairman. Captain Orville 
was in charge of a . _7y cloud-modification 
project a few years ago and is an outstanding 
meteorologist. 

Dean A. M. Eberle, of South Dakota State 
College, vice chairman. Dean Eberle com- 
bined representation for educational institu- 
tions and agriculture on the committee. As 
we know in South Dakota, Dean Eberle has 
been greatly interested in the volunteer 
projects in this field and has kept records 
in an attempt to determine whether cloud- 
seeding resulted in increasing rainfall in 
target areas above that which fell without 
seeding in nearby areas. 

Lewis T. Douglas, of Arizona. Douglas is 
a rancher in Arizona today but is also the 
director of some large corporations with 
offices in New York City. At one time he was 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and at 
another time United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He became interested in 
cloud-seeding some years ago and has been 
responsible for the starting of an Institute 
of Cloud Physics at the University of Ari- 
zona. 

Douglas broke with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration on budget questions and is a great 
admirer of President Eisenhower. Last fall 
he called me at Custer by long-distance tele- 
phone from New York to ask if I thought 
he should accept the President's request that 
he take a post on the committee. Said he 
had been asked to take other positions in 
the new administration but this was the 
only one that interested him. Naturally, I 
told him I hoped he would accept because 
he is Known to be a man who combines ex- 
ceptional ability with vision. 

Kenneth Spengler, of Boston, secretary of 
the American Meteorological Seciety, Spang- 
ler is one of the best informed men on the 
subject and is scientifically trained in the 
field of wind, weather, and water. 
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Gen. Joseph J. George, of Atlanta, Ga., 
meteorologist for Eastern Airlines. Eastern, 
the line headed by Eddie Rickenbacker, has 
a remarkable record in stability of operations 
and many people credit it to General George’s 
understanding of atmospheric problems. He 
directed cloud research projects for the Air 
Force during the war. 


SIX FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENTS 


To serve with this group of 5 men from 
the fields of science, agriculture and indus- 
try, the law provides for 6 men from Gov- 
ernment. These are: 

Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary for 
the Department of Commerce, which em- 
braces the Weather Bureau. 

Ralph Tudor, Under Secretary for Interior, 
which embraces the Bureau of Reclamation, 
highly interested in mountain snows as well 
as prairie rains. 

Dr. Donald A. Quarles, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense in charge 
of scientific research. Weather controls 
many military movements. 

Surg. Gen. Leonard A. Scheele, of the 
Public Health Service, interested in munici- 
pal water supplies and ‘ts relation to public 
sanitation. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation which seeks to 
coordinate public and private scientific re- 
search. 

J. Earle Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The best guarantee of value in the com- 
mittee’s work is the high caliber of these 
men who were selected by the President and 
who have consented to contribute their ex- 
perience and knowledge to guide the com- 
mittee and to evaluate project results. 


EXPERIMENTS ARE WORLDWIDE 


Cloud modification today, or rainmaking 
if you choose, is being attempted all over the 
world. 

Spain’s drought, last year, led Franco’s gov- 
ernment to contract for cloudseeding proj- 
ects. France, belatedly, tried cloudseeding 
when the Reds in Indochina pressed down 
just ahead of the monsoons. 

Australia has voted the largest part of her 
entire research funds to the field, of cloud 
physics. The head of their bureau recently 
came to Washington for a conference. He 
told Gardner and me that they hope to con- 
vert at least one-third of the great Austra- 
lian desert into liveable range country. 
What that might mean to the future of 
sheep raising, you can conjecture as well as 
I, but the significant thing is that they even 
think of cloud modification in such terms. 

If they can convert a desert into a range 
country, we may well wonder what we can 
do in “the short grass” country. 

I realize that there is the risk of misunder- 
standing in this field. I get letters from 
some people who think it is “wrong to inter- 
fere with nature.” 

In reply, I point out that clouds carry a 
great reservoir of water. Only a fraction of 
it falls as rain at best. We tap the under- 
ground stores of water with wells. We store 
the surface waters in dams—and thereby in- 
terfere with the march of waters to the seas 
where the clouds gather their moisture. We 
do many things to change the course of 
nature, as we learn the ways of nature. 

When Mr. Douglas was in Washington re- 
cently to confer with Captain Orville and 
President Eisenhower on the committee’s 
program, he told me that some of his rancher 
neighbors at first questioned him on this 
point. At one of the stock growers meetings, 
an old ne asked him if he really 
thought it right to “interfere with nature.” 
Douglas replied, “Well, Jim, I'd like to know 
if you castrate any of your calves.” —=—_s_ 

WE HAVE MUCH TO LEARN . vt 

Rainmaking is really not “rainmaking”— 
it merely is an attempt to increase the con- 
densation of the moisture in the atmosphere 
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and make it thick enough or heavy enough to 
fall as drops of rain or flakes of snow. The 
moisture has to be in the atmosphere—yoy 
cannot make it. 

We can simply try to learn the ways of 
nature and to use them for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Clouds are high fogs, let us say for sim. 
plicity’s sake. When and where do you fing 
ground fogs? In cool pockets. Ever drive 
through them and find a mist on your 
windshield? Ever start your windshield 
wiper and see the mist pushed together un- 
til drops trickle down the glass? 

Or, ever watch the mist form on the out- 
side of a glass of ice water on a hot sticky 
day? And finally drip? Did the glass leak? 
No, the air moisture condensed. 

Putting dry ice into clouds creates cold 
spots. Putting a silver iodide into clouds 
reduces the cold requirement for the forma- 
tion of ice crystals that can fall into warmer 
layers of atmosphere.as raindrops. At least 
these are some of the theories I have ad- 
vanced, 

I do not pretend to understand al! the 
scientists talk about these subjects but they 
do seem more understandable than radio or 
television. If we knew the whole story, we 
would not need a national committee to re- 
cord these experimental projects and to try 
to find the principles and natural laws which 
govern the results. 


MY INTEREST IN WATER PROJECTS 


I think most South Dakotans know that 
I have been interested in water projects of 
one sort or another ever since I have been 
in Congress. 

Stock water dams, small irrigation projects 
such as the Deerfield and Angostura, started 
under the old Wheeler-Case Act, dams on 
the Grand River (Shadehill), Rapid Creek 
(Pactola), the Missouri, etc. Also, the “de- 
salination” program—taking the alkali out 
of water under a law which I sponsored in 
the Senate a couple years ago. My interest in 
that, incidentally, grew out of the stoppage 
of the dam authorized at Bixby on the 
Moreau River, because of salty complications. 

My interest in water, as such, however, 
really began back in 1910 and 1911 when 
Dad homesteaded on the bench above Spring 
Creek, north of Bear Butte. I was about 13 
then. I remember how we dug three differ- 
ent wells one summer trying to keep house- 
hold water within carrying distance—and 
would up hauling water in a barrel on a stone 
boat for the kitchen and driving the stock 
down to the neighbors’ waterhole on Spring 
Creek. 

Yes, we tried building dams—with a team 
and a scraper. You know how deep they 
ever got—good only for a few days after 4 
flash rain. 

So, in Congress, anything connected with 
water development has interested me. And 
in 1950, when I read of cloud-seeding ex- 
periments elsewhere, I got Harry Marshall 
and Paddy Ingvalson to go up in a plane 
one day with a box of dry ice. 

They had no guide or rules to go by. They 
worked on one cloud that looked like a dozen 
others. They tossed out the dry ice with 4 
tea cup. The cloud began to fluff and they 
had to keep climbing to stay on top of it— 
they went from 12,000 feet up to 18,000 
finally. The cloud got whiter in the top, 
darker in the lower part. In about 21 or 22 
minutes rain began to fall. 

The next day, over Hill City, with lower 
humidity and a lighter cloud, they thought 
they failed. But snowflakes were reported 
in Hill City—that was in July. Months later 
Dr. Vincent Schafer, of General Electric, told 
me the snowflakes were the result to have 
expected under the existing conditions of 
altitude and humidity. aa 

My first bill on the subject was introdu 
shortly before I left the House of Repre- 
sentatives.. Nothing happened. . 

In 1951, I reintroduced the bill in the 
Senate. So did Anderson of New Mexico 
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and O'Mahoney of Wyoming. Three com- 
mittees held joint hearings. 

In 1952 the Senate passed a revised bill 
which I introduced as an outgrowth of the 
nen 1983, in a new Congress, both Senate 
and House passed the revised bill and the 

sident signed it. 
“or that fall the newly appointed com- 
mittee and now, in 1954, it gets 
its funds to start formal operation. 

Do not expect quick miracles. This is not 
a program for the Government spend a lot 
of money, but to find out what is happen- 
ing where others are spending it, in this 
attempt get more rain from the clouds. 





Congressman Ed Hart 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was elected to the House 5 years ago and 
became a member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee Ep Hart 
was chairman of that committee. As 
a freshman member of the House and of 
the committee I was a little green about 
procedures and perhaps a little inclined 
to be impetuous in some of my actions 
on legislative matters. Fortunately for 
me Ep Hart was on hand to lend me the 
benefit of his kindly wisdom and to steer 
me on the right course—the course 
which he has followed through his 20 
years of service in this House. By fol- 
lowing that course Ep Hart has accom- 
plished much for his district, for the 
country, and particularly for our mari- 
time industry; and he has done so with- 
out sacrificing the persona] friendship 
of those with whom he has worked and 
with whom he may have been forced 
to disagree at times, That, it seems to 
me, proves the measure of the man. 


I know that I shall sorely miss Ep Hart 
personally and that the loss of his won- 
derful moderating influence will make 
the work of our committee and of the 
House just that much more difficult. 
But certainly his tireless efforts during 
the past 20 years have entitled him to 
some measure of rest from the strain of 
his congressional labors. His home 
State of New Jersey could have made no 
wiser choice in picking a man to fill the 
important post which he is about to as- 
sume there. I am sure that he will give 
to that service to his own people the same 
unstinting devotion that has character- 
ized the broader duties he has performed 
here in Congress, and that the people of 
New Jersey will be the richer for his ef- 
forts, just as the national scene will be 
the poorer for his retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to say 
f00dby to Ep Harr either publicly in 
these remarks or privately later. This 
could not be a permanent farewell to a 
man who has ahead of him many years 
of fruitful life, and during those years I 
sincerely hope and expect to see Ep many 
times and to continue to glean from him 
the sage advice and good counsel which 
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he has so generously given during the 
too short years I have served with him 
here. So, to Ep, I will now say only “so 
long until next time, and may that next 
time be soon.” 

In the meantime, I will carry in my 
mind and in my heart the fond remem- 
brance of Ep Hart as a great and kind 
gentleman; a distinguished leader of his 
party; a statesman whose service to his 
country was unmarked by any consid- 
eration other than the good of the peo- 
ple as a whole; and an outstanding 
friend. To say that Ep Hart is all of 
those things is no exaggeration. To say 
that the Congress and the Nation suffer 
an irreparable loss with his self-chosen 
retirement is also no exaggeration. But 
the ill wind which blows him away from 
Washington will, I trust, in bringing him 
home to New Jersey and his new career 
carry with it every possible source of 
personal satisfaction and contentment, 
Certainly he has richly earned those 
blessings. If the people of New Jersey 
appreciate him as we do here he cannot 
tail to find them. May God bless you 
and care for you, Ep, for many years to 
come, 


oo 





Report to Constituents of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since my election to Congress, I have 
endeavored to remain in close contact 
with the people of the 12th Congressional 
District whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

My congressional office here in Wash- 
ington and my office in the Federal 
Building in Brooklyn have been open to 
them at all times. It has been my aim 
to assist them in their problems with 
the Federal Government. I have not 
waited for my constituents to seek me. 
Sometime ago I attached a trailer to my 
car and I have traveled throughout the 
district giving to each and every person 
an opportunity to present to me his or 
her problem and to inform me of their 
views and advise me how they thought 
I might be of the greatest service to 
them and the community in which we 
live. 

Shortly after the President delivered 
his state of the Union message this year, 
I mailed a questionnaire to the regis- 
tered voters of the district, requesting 
that they express their opinions concern- 
ing the legislative program the Presi- 
dent had recommended. I deeply ap- 
preciate the assistance which I received 
from the thousands of voters who re- 
plied to the questionnaire. Knowing the 
will of the people, as their representa- 
tive, I was enabled to vote so as to re- 
fiect their views. It is also my pleasure 
to report that the answers were over- 
whelmingly in support of the President’s 
program, 
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Now that the 83d Congress is complet- 
ing its work, I believe it only fair to let 
the people of my district know of my 
efforts to serve them, and in support 
of the President’s program. I have pre- 
pared a report which I submit to the 
House, and which I shall give as wide 
circulation as possible in the 12th New 
York Congressional District. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
member of the majority are heavy. Con- 
stant attendance at committee meetings 
and a great deal of study is necessitated. 
My committee, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, has met most regularly and 
has fostered important measures looking 
toward the improvement of the condi- 
tion of our depleted merchant marine. 
The committee initiated action to make 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., a permanent service institu- 
tion. 

In addition, I wish to report that bills 
which I personally sponsored have been 
enacted into law. One of the bills was a 
measure to increase the penalties for 
smuggling, from $5,000 to $10,000, and the 
term of imprisonment therefor from 2 
years to 5 years. The bill was strongly 
urged by the Treasury Department. 
Also enacted was my proposal for Con- 
gress to authorize the President to pre- 
sent a gold medal to Irving Berlin in 
recognition of his services in composing 
many patriotic songs, including God 
Bless America. Legislation to assist 
some of our future citizens, as well as 
other persons whose difficulties could 
only be resolved by the Congress, has also 
been part of my program. 

In addition to the legislation which I . 
personally sponsored, I am proud of my 
membership in the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, which has become known as the 
“can do” Congress, for it has established 
an outstanding record of legislative 
achievement. The Fair Deal spending 
spree has been halted; inflation has been 
checked; long-suffering taxpayers will 
benefit from the first cormprehensive tax 
revision in this century; national defense 
has been tightened; social-security bene- 
fits have been expanded ; homeownership 
has been made easier; the St. Lawrence 
seaway is on the way to reality; Commu- 
nists and security risks have been ex- 
pelled from Government; and the people 
have at long last seen honesty, integrity, 
and forthrightness restored in Washing- 
ton. Above all, the Nation is at peace. 

The record of accomplishments by the 
Republican Congress is a long one, but 
here is a summary of major achieve- 
ments: 

Taxes: Taxes are being reduced by 
nearly $7,500,000,000 this year—the 
largest savings to taxpayers in any year 
in our history. These tax savings have 
been achieved in this way: A 10-percent 
cut in individual income taxes, effective 
January 1, 1954, and the ending of the 
corporation excess-profits tax on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, both of which were made 
possible as the result of slashes made in 
the previous administration’s spending 
program; the excise-tax reduction, effec- 
tive April 1, 1954, which lowered rates on 
most items to 10 percent and on house- 
hold appliances to 5 percent; and the 
general tax revision, giving $827 million 
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relief to individuals and $536 million re- 
lief to corporations. 

Social security: A greatly expanded 
and improved social security program 
will bring under coverage approximately 
9 million more of our citizens, who will 
also receive the increased benefits pro- 
vided by the new law. 

Housing: The Republican 83d Con- 
gress approved a housing program which 
will greatly accelerate private building, 
principally through lowered downpay- 
ments on both old and new FHA-ap- 
proved homes, with 10 additional years 
to repay mortgages. Congress also pro- 
vided for a 1-year extension of the public 
housing features of the program. Fur- 
ther, the widespread graft and corrup- 
tion which existed in the housing 
program of the previous administration 
was disclosed and remedial provisions 
placed in the present housing law. 

Atomic energy: The Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 has been brought up to date 
and strengthened. It will permit de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy by 
private industry under AEC licenses. 

Defense: The Defense Department and 
the Congress cut the fiscal 1954 appro- 
priation by approximately $6,500,000,000 
below the last Truman budget request 
for fiscal 1954. For fiscal 1955, the Con- 
gress approved a budget for the Defense 
Department of $28,800,000,000, which 
represented a reduction of approximately 
$9 billion below the last Truman budget 
request. Despite this reduction in ap- 
propriations, our national defense has 
been strengthened. The Army has main- 
tained its 20 divisions and 18 regimental 
combat teams with 65,000 fewer men. It 
has added five antiaircraft battalions 
with radar units. Since January 1953, 
Army effectiveness and capability have 
been increased by introduction of the 280 
millimeter atomic cannon and the Nike 
guided missile. The Navy added 19,600 
men to the allowance for the active 
fleets. The Air Force is growing stronger 
and more effective and will have 121 
wings by June 30, 1955, and 137 wings 
by June 30, 1957. The effectiveness of 
all branches has been increased by mod- 
ernized methods and equipment. This 
Congress also approved legislation cre- 
ating an Air Force Academy. 

Mutual security: Authorized and ap- 
propriated funds to continue our Mutual 
Security Program of technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to friendly nations. 
One provision of the measure requires 
that the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration discontinue its operations by 
June 30, 1955, at which time its technical 
assistance programs will be turned over 
to the State Department. 

Internal security: Approved legisla- 
tion which will remove the legal rights 
and privileges of the Communist Party, 
and will impose stiff penalties on mem- 
bers of “Communist action” groups who 
did not register under the Subversive 
Activities Control Act. It will abolish 
the Government-guaranteed bargaining 
rights of business or labor organizations 
found by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to be “Communist infil- 
trated.” Also approved was legislation to 
cancel the citizenship of anyone found 
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guilty in Federal court of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government. . 

Veterans: Passed legislation to give a 
5 percent increase in compensation to 
2 million veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. Under the new law 
there will also be increased compensa- 
tion payments for childless widows of 
veterans and to a dependent mother or 
father of a disabled veteran. 

Farm prices: The Congress approved 
legislation to provide for flexible farm 
supports. This will result in lessened 
cost of commodities, and the consumer 
will see it in the cheaper cost of foods 
at the markets. 

St. Lawrence seaway: The St. Law- 
rence seaway project was approved by 
Congress this year after 30 years as an 
also-ran. Work has already started on 
the big ditchdigging and hydroelectric 
undertaking. 

Government in business: With ena- 
bling legislation enacted by the Republi- 
can 83d Congress, the President has been 
able to take the Federal Government out 
of some 100 different private business 
enterprises, into which the _ previous 
Democratic administrations had be- 
come involved. These include such odd 
ventures as baking, furniture repair, 
sawmills, ropemaking, laundries and 
dry cleaning, tire retreading, the manu- 
facture of paint and ice cream, making 
motion pictures, writing life insurance, 
and operating railroads and ships. 

All of the foregoing, together with 
other cuts in Federal appropriations, 
has enabled the budget to come within 
$3 billion of being balanced, whereas, 
the last Truman budget put the Nation 
$9.5 billion in the red. 

Of course, in the short space of 2 
years, it would be completely impossible 
to correct the errors of the previous 
Democratic administrations. But, a fine 
start has been made and, with another 
Republican Congress, there will be more 
strides forward. 

The record of legislation enacted by 
this Congress is by no means a complete 
measure of the activities of your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress and in his 
office. My work entails many calls upon 
members of the Cabinet and to the vari- 
ous commissions and executive agen- 
cies. Yet, during this session of Con- 
gress, I have missed only one vote, and 
that was because I was in the office of 
the Secretary of the Navy attempting to 
assure that the construction of the 
Navy’s new CVA-62 would be assigned 
to the New York Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn. I might say, at this point, 
that my colleague, Representative JoHn 
Ray, and I, with the assistance of our 
good Senator Ives, were successful in 
this endeavor and the keel is due to be 
laid early next year. 

Along this same line, I have made 
every effort to keep the Federal agen- 
cies in Brooklyn so there would be as 
little displacement of employees as pos- 
sible. While I have been only moderate- 
Iy successful in this, I have been able 
to have other agencies moved in to re- 
place those which were taken away. 

Among miy other accomplishments, of 
which I am justly proud, is the pin- 
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pointing of funds for the Fort Hamilton 
Veterans’ Hospital, so that the hospita) 
could be operated at its full capacity, ang 
in cooperation with other local Congress. 
men obtaining funds for the deepening 
of Gowanus Canal. 

My Washington office is lined with 
cabinets filled with the files of those of 
my constitutents who have come to me 
with their problems with the Federa) 
Government. I have done my utmost io 
be helpful to those who have asked, for 
I sincerely believe I am here at their re. 
quest to act in their stead. 

The Washington office of your Repre. 
sentative in Congress is a busy place, 
The mail is heavy and I, with my stag, 
often answer aS many as. 100 letters 
a day. Many of the good people of 
Brooklyn have called at my office, where 
they are most welcome. My office in 
Washington will remain open, in compe- 
tent hands, for those having problems in 
the Capital. Also I can be reached at 
my Brooklyn office by those wishing to 
see me on any matter. I want all of 
the residents of the 12th New York Con- 
gressional District to know that I am 
at their service whenever they need me— 
and that I am “on the job.” 


Glenwood Tribune Pays Tribute to 
Hubert Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Husert Humpurey is one of the most 
effective Members of the United States 
Senate. He is well informed on all 
major issues of our day and expert in 
many. 

Furthermore, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota possesses that rare talent of 
expression which has characterized so 
many outstanding Members of this body 
throughout its history. 

Mr. President, we, his colleagues in 
the Senate, know these facts. It is grati- 
fying to learn that in his own State these 
facts are likewise recognized and pro- 
claimed. 

I was born in Minnesota. I read its 
newspapers whenever I have oppor- 
tunity. 

I have encountered an editorial pub- 
lished in the Glenwood Tribune of June 
24, 1954, which pays deserved tribute to 
our colleague. I ask unanimouns con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. , 

We are confident the people of Minne- 
sota will send Husert Humpurey back 
to the United States Senate for further 
service to his State and country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

THE SENATORIAL Campalicn Is ON 

The campaign for United States Senator 
has now Officially opened, Senator Huss 
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ry, the incumbent, has been speak- 
Hein Minnesota as much as time has al- 
lowed him between his duties at Washington, 
and Val Bjornson, our State treasurer, offi- 
cially opened his campaign at Minneota on 
Wednesday evening of last week. A rain- 
storm prevented the large open-air meeting 
that had been planned in the baseball park, 
and the 800 who attended had to be squeezed 
into the Legion building. The large radio 
audience heard Bjornson in spite of the elec- 
trical interference. 

Val Bjornson is blessed with a wonderful 
radio voice and has an excellent delivery. 
He lacks that rapid-fire pace that Senator 
HumpHREY can master and also the interest 
that HUMPHREY can create in his talks. At 
that Val Bjornson is the outstanding spokes- 
man for the Republican Party today. Staf- 
ford King, present State auditor, who used 
to be the outstanding orator in past years has 
somewhat slackened his pace. Bjornson is 
ably taking over as the spokesman for his 

rty. 
mt wes an able address that Bjornson gave 
at Minneota. However, even Bjornson will 
have a hard time proving to the voters of 
Minnesota that HUMPHREY is not the man to 
keep in Washington. The argument that 
President Eisenhower needs more Republi- 
cans to put his platform through does not 
hold water when the facts are analyzed. The 
records in Washington show that during the 
first year'and a half of Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration that he had more support from the 
Democrats on his program than he had from 
his own party men. In fact, unbiased com- 
mentators were saying that Eisenhower 
needed a Democratic House and Senate if 
he were to get his program through. It is 
only on the tideland oil deal and the farm 
program that the Democrats have refused to 
go along with President Eisenhower. On his 
foreign policy and the tariff legislation, it 
was the Democrats who stood by the Presi- 
dent while his own party men failed him. 

On the farm program Bjornson stated that 
he could not go along 100 percent with Sec- 
retary Benson, but he failed to give a clear 
cut picture of where he stood on parity. The 
strongest defender that the farmers could 
wish for has been Senator HumpHREY who 
has always been in the forefront fighting for 
a just price for farm products. The farmers, 
knowing that they have had a true friend in 
Senator HUMPHREY, are not apt to desert 
him in the fall election. 

As could be anticipated, Val Bjornson took 
ashot at HUMPHREY because of what he had. 
said about the men in high places in Wash- 
ington a year ago at the labor convention. 
At no time has Senator HumPpHrey ever at- 
tacked President Eisenhower although he 
has severely criticized some of his appointees. 
On this matter Senator HuMPHREY does not 
stand alone, Senator Youne, of North Da- 
kota, Senator THYE, of Minnesota, as well as 
Congressman H. CaRL ANDERSEN, have also 
differed sharply with the President’s ap- 
pointee, Secretary Benson, on his farm policy. 
Senator HumMpHrEY has been very liberal in 
his praise for President Eisenhower when 


a felt that the President was in the 
right, 


While Val Bjornson’s speech on the radio 
necessarily had to be brief, his listeners 
would like to have heard what his outlook 
was on world affairs. This is really the key 
subject in the campaign. For a year the 
national situation has been deteriorating 
rapidly and our relations with our allies is 
at present on dangerous ground. Russia and 
the other communistic nations have out- 
maneuvered us very much in the Past year. 
A united European army with the American 
help seems to be going down the drain, and 
the Communists seem to be gaining ground 
the world over. One hint that Bjornson 
gave on this matter was an endorsement of 
what Senator HuMPHREY had done, and that 
Was taking our surplus grain to the under- 
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fed of foreign nations. Senator Humpnurer, 
more than any other Senator in Washington, 
pioneered this idea with advocating the ship- 
ment of grain to India a long time ago. 
Senator Humpurey believes that while we 
have to remain strong militarily to ward off 
any sudden attack, we must on the other 
hand, use every means and methods to do 
away with conditions that make a fertile 
field for the Communists.“ While the people 
in Minnesota may not realize the fact, in 
the East Senator Humpurey is considered to 
be the outstanding authority in the National 
Capital on foreign affairs. He is much sought 
after by prominent organizations for the 
knowledge he possesses and the efforts he is 
making for world peace. At a critical time 
in world history the Nation and the world 
could ill afford to dispense with the services 
of so capable a public servant as Senator 
HUMPHREY. 





Iliring the Handicapped in the Federal 
Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert herewith a guest edi- 
torial written by Chairman Philip Young 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, appearing in Performance, the 
Story of the Handicapped, August 1954. 

The objectives of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped should appeal to the hearts 
of all Americans interested in enabling 
our handicapped to better serve them- 
selves and our country. These objec- 
tives are: 

First. Better inform employers of the 
abilities of qualified handicapped 
workers. 

Second. Increase community under- 
standing of the value of rehabilitation 
and employment of the handicapped. 

Third. Perfect community organiza- 
tions so that the handicapped are better 
served through early rehabilitation and 
job placement. 

Fourth. Plan and carry through imag- 
inative and interesting promotional 
campaigns at State and local committee 
levels. 

Fifth. Study community needs of the 
handicapped and facilities and oppor- 
tunities fot meeting these needs for the 
future. 

Sixth. Interpret to employers and to 
the handicapped the services available 
through public and private rehabilita- 
tion and employment services. 

Seventh. Gear community and State 
plans and programs so as to increase 


liaison between governors’ committees - 


and local committees in order to better 
carry out the above objectives. 

The editorial follows: 

Hirinc THE HANDICAPPED IN THE FEDERAL 

Civiz SERVICE 
(By Philip Young, Chairman, U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission) 

Within the last 10 years, more than 126,400 

physically handicapped workers have been 
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hired by the Federal Government. The posi- 
tions they fill cover the whole range of the 
Federal civil service, from the lowest grades 
to the highest professional levels. They have 
all qualified under regular competitive civil- 
service standards. Their placement has come 
about through cooperation by Government 
agencies with the Civil Service Commission's 
program for employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Whatever success the Commission has had 
in this program has been achieved because 
we have always taken the positive rather 
than the negative approach. Our objective 
has not been to discover conditions that will 
disqualify a handicapped applicant. It has 
been, and is, to discover the conditions under 
which he can bést utilize his abilities, and 
give him an opportunity to contribute them 
to the betterment of himself, his govern- 
ment, and his country. Therefore we ask 
just two questions about him: Is he quali- 
fied for the job?—and, Can he do the work 
efficiently without hazard to himself or 
others? 

We are proud of our program for employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped,’ not 
only because it has opened the door of inde- 
pendence and self-support to thousands of 
capable, industrious, and loyal Americans 
who might otherwise have been shut out, but 
because almost without exception our handi- 
capped employees have proved to be highly 
dependable and efficient workers—a real asset 
to the Government service. 

We in the Civil Service Commission feel 
that our country has no more valuable asset 
than its precious human resources, and that 
it is our duty to make full use of the great 
reservoir of untapped manpower offered by 
the physically handicapped. 

It is our hope that our success in the fu- 
ture will exceed that of the past, and that it 
will serve as an example to all employers, 





Island of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a reso- 
lution by the board of aldermen of the 
city of Somerville, Mass. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, CIty 

or SOMERVILLE, MAss., AUGUST 17, 1954 

Resolved, That the British Empire return 
to the Greek people an island in the Med- 
iterranean known as Cyprus, as the inhabi- 
tants of this island are Greek, their language 
is Greek, and all their leanings are toward 
the Greek culture. The island in ancient 
times was a bulwark that had to be sur- 
mounted by the hordes of Persians. They, 
with the colonies of Asia Minor, were the 
last of the outposts of the western civiliza- 
tion that have come down to us from the 
Greeks; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of aldermen go 
on record as favoring the union of the island 


- of Cyprus with the kingdom of Greece, and 


it is requested that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the State Department 
at Washington, to our Representatives in the 
Congress from our Somerville district, and to 
our United States Senators from Massachu- 
setts. 
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Operation Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Dunklin Democrat, of 
Kennett, Mo., in its issue of August 19, 
1954. The editorial follows: 

OPERATION FARMER 
(A one-act play) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Patient: The American farmer. 

Doctor: Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Chief surgeon: President Dwight Eisen- 
hower. 

Fellow surgeons: Republican Congressmen. 

Opposing surgeons: Democratic Congress- 
men. 

THE PLAY 

The operation ts Just about over. 

The doctor calls it a victory. 

The chief surgeon is well pleased. 

The patient will soon be in worse shape 
than before. 

The sharp scalpel cut parity from 90 per- 
cent. 

The incision ran from 82% percent to 90 
percent. 

It’s called a flexible incision. 

The doctor said the operation was es- 
sential even though the patient’s income 
dropped 20 percent in 2 years. 

The doctor wanted the operation so the 
patient could “stand on his own two feet” 
even though the patient couldn’t afford it. 

But the patient may be flat on his back. 

The doctor was worried about the patient’s 
growth. 

“We need to reduce him,” he declared. 

“We'll take out that tumor called profits,” 
he said. 

The doctor's fellow surgeons applauded. 

They watched the operation in the ro- 
tunda. 

They helped all they could, voting almost 
to a man to operate on the patient. 

Some surgeons dissented, however. 

“A flexible incision will kill him,” they 
cried. 

“You can’t help him by removing 
*profits.’” 

“You will only shorten his life.” 

The surgeon was confident, however. 

He wanted the patient independent, re- 
gardless. 

“But other patients are not independent,” 
some surgeons said. 

“Look at the crutches you gave Mr. Labor.” 

“And look at Mr. Business’s crutches,” 
they cried. 

“But my patient is different,” the doctor 
said. 

“We are going to make him different.” 

“We're going to remove ‘profits.’ ” 

“I think they're malignant,” the doctor 
said. 

“And look how prolific he has been,” the 
doctor said. 

“He's been too efficient.” 

“We're going to change all that.” 

“We'll make him learn not to be so effi- 
cient.” 

“We'll make him suffer for sure.” 

“He needs no crutches.” 

But the opposing surgeons again argued. 

“The patient is helpless to control his 


“He should not be penalized for being 
efficient.” 
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“He should be encouraged for his nation’s 
growth.” 

“He has less control than your other 
patients.” 

“You may need his growth some time 

soon.” 

“The country needs his profits too.” 
But the doctor was anxious to operate. 
The chief surgeon looked at the other su-- 

ns. 

Some of them wanted to keep their jobs 
regardless. 

Those voted to go along with the chief 
surgeon or else. 

Some were more interested in the patient. 

They opposed an operation now. 

But a bare majority was more interested in 
their own jobs. 

And less interested in the patient. 

So they voted with the doctor and chief 
surgeon. 

“Operate,” they cried. 

And operate they did. 

The doctor made the “flexible” incision. 

With the help of the others. 

And removed the “profits” from the 
patient. 


The Commemoration of the Acadians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by me in regard to the commemo- 
ration of the Acadians. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was printed in the REcorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow a century 
ago in his poem, Evangeline, described a 
people remarkable for the simplicity of their 
manners, the ardor of their piety and the 
purity of their morals. A century before, in 
1755 and in 1758, the Acadian people were 
forcibly deported into exile. Some 12,000 
were scattered along the coast from Boston 
to Georgia; some thousands, across the ocean. 
Some others escaped to the forests. Others 
found graves in the cold Atlantic. For 11 
years the survivors were deprived of free- 
dom and religious liberty. 

Today, descendants of the Acadians num- 
ber close to 400,000 in Louisiana, 300,000 in 
New Brunswick, 400,000 in Quebec; others 
are scattered throughout Canada and the 
United States. Many thousands of them are 
my constituents in Massachusetts. Marvelous 
to relate, almost all the Acadian descendants, 
though thoroughly merged into the mass 
and almost indistinguishable, proudly bear 
and cerefully spell out an original Acadian 
name, and along with their English still 
speak the soft tongue of their forefathers. 

In the valley of the Memramcook, in 
Canada, representatives of -more than a 
million proud descendants of those Acadians, 
this week have begun a commemoration of 
the second century of the expulsion of their 
ancestors from their Acadie. This com- 
memoration is observed also in Massachu- 
setts, Louisiana, and in the Provinces. I 
join with them in this commemoration. I 
send my greetings and best wishes to the 
representatives met in Memramcook. where 
the Acadians upon their return from exile, 
erected their first permanent church struc- 
ture and later their first college. 

My constituents of Acadian descent know 
that abundant providence answered the 
labor, the tears, and the prayers of their 
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forebears. And recognition should be given 
to the devoted clergy who came to their side 
from France and Quebec. Today, more than 
200 Acadians are ordained. priests, thousands 
are in the learned professions, others are 
known to us as successful business men. 

The Acadian people of 1755 suffered for its 
resistance in a cause which was not under. 
stood. The children suffered; the issue pros- 
pered. That resistance and providence with 
them, made the Acadian descendant a fine 
prosperous, and thoroughly happy people. I 
am happy on this occasion to offer my sin- 
cere felicitations and hearty greetings to the 
Acadians. 


De Gasperi: Fighter for Freedom to His 
Last Breath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to pay tribute, along with so many 
millions of others, to that great friend 
of the West, Alcide de Gasperi, who lived 
and died for freedom, passing to his 
eternal reward on August 19, 1954. 

ALCIDE DE GASPERI—A STANCH ALLY 

Seven-time Premier of Italy. 

Uncompromising foe of fascism, com- 
munism, and neutralism. 

Early in life he took his stand for free- 
dom and remained loyal to it until the 
end. 

“Gesu, Gesu,” were his last words, as 
he called to Jesus, before he died, heart- 
broken over the betrayal of his battle for 
a united Europe. 

As he heard of those who, through 
fear, through lack of moral integrity, and 
through greed for temporary gain, would 
sell out freedom to Communist slavery. 

Alcide de Gasperi was a shining ex- 
ample of the true Jitalian, faithful to his 
God and to his country. 

He was a world figure as well, with the 
foresight and the will to work for the 
unification of free Europe, as the only 
means of curbing the Communist appe- 
tite for conquest. 

He went to prison rather than fight for 
Austria and against the Allies during 
World War I. ‘ 

Later, he was elected to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, but walked out in 
protest against the Fascists and their 
methods. He was jailed and persecuted 
by the Fascists. After the end of World 
War I, and in recognition of his life- 
long devotion to freedom, he was elected 
Premier of Italy. He held this key post 
from December 1945 to July 1953. He 
thwarted the Communists at every turn; 
led Italy from the prostration of defeat 
up the difficult road of economic recovery 
to the position of partner in the defense 
of Western Europe. With De Gasper! as 
the leader of Italy during these critical 
years, we gained a trusted and valuable 
ally. He wore himself .out in his suc- 
cessful efforts to save war-ravaged Italy 
from the clutches of communism. 
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rin- 
He was a humble man who put p 
ciple above personal ambition. 

His impressive strength was in his 
faith, his sincerity, and his courage. 

A devout Catholic, he lived his faith 
day in and day out, helping others, trans- 
lating Christian ideals into Christian 
practice, and stressing the need for faith, 
nope, and charity in the solution of all 
human problems. 

He saw through the deceptive slogans 

munism. 
+ its fundamental cruelty, 
its terror, and its contempt for God and 


— combat it, he brought a construc- 
tive program to Italy and the world, 
pased upon reason, upon real coopera- 
tion, upon sublime faith in God and the 
unimpeachable honesty of his own 
racter. 
= is not enough to say that we shall 
miss him. 

Real men with the courage of their 
convictions are rare in this age of ex- 
pediency and of shameful compromise. 

De Gasperi was one of these good men 
and true. 

His death, at the end of a long and 
fruitful life, is a loss that defles measure- 

ent. 
mall of us in the United States and 
throughout the civilized world grieve over 
the passing of an able statesman and a 
dear friend, 

The record of his exemplary life will 
strengthen and support us in the strug- 
gle against communism to make the 
world that better place for which Alcide 
de Gasperi worked with all his heart 
and soul, 





Our Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment Challenged by Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the past, Americans have 
rightly felt that the superiority of our 
technological achievements permitted 
us to base our military program on qual- 
ity rather than quantity. 

Events of recent years, however, indi- 
cate that the Soviets are seriously chal- 
lenging our technical superiority. First, 
the Soviets came out with the MIG-15 
which proved to be almost as good a 
Plane as our F-86. In 1949, the Soviets 
Produced their first atomic bomb ex- 
plosion—about 4 years earlier than the 
experts had thought it possible. One 
year ago, the Soviets exploded a hydro- 
gen bbomb—only 10 months after we had 
produced our first full-scale hydrogen 
explosion, 

Within the past year, the Soviets have 
displayed their new jet bombers com- 
Parable to our medium B47 and our 
heavy B-52. It is entirely possible that 
they are further along with the develop- 
Ment of their heavy bomber than we 
are with the B-52, 
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A particularly disturbing fact about 
these new jet bombers is their engines. 
In their column on August 16, the Alsop 
brothers pointed out that the engines 
on these aircraft apparently produce 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds thrust. Thus 
they are twice as powerful as any jet 
engines yet produced in the United 
States. 

What has happened to our vaunted 
technological superiority? As the Alsops 
point out, it is easy to “see why Donald 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, recent- 
ly warned that the Soviets were chal- 
lenging the American lead in weapons 
development. But one cannot see why 
Secretary of Defense Wilson came very 
close to complacently contradicting his 
own subordinate the very next day.” 

We would all do well to take heed of 
the facts of Soviet technological develop- 
ment. We cannot afford smug com- 
placency. We must do everything possi- 
ble to reestablish firmly our superiority 
in weapons development. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and New York Herald Tribune 
of August 16: 

Soviet Jer ENGINE 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—The Pentagon intelligence 
analysts have reluctantly concluded that the 
Soviet Union is already producing a jet en- 
gine about twice as powerful as any yet pro- 
duced in the United States. 

This is the biggest shock, the bitterest pill, 
in a development that was generally shock- 
ing and unexpected. Until a few months 
ago, the official forecasters were convinced 
that the Soviet aircraft industry would need 
at least 2 years more to turn out planes com- 
parable to our B47 and B-52, But now 
such planes are already in the air, as reported 
in this space, in the form of the Soviet TU-37 
and TU-39. 

To find the Soviet strategic air develop- 
ment 2 years ahead of schedule was unpleas- 
ant enough in itself. It was even more un- 
palatable to find that this remakable Soviet 
jump forward depended upon, and in fact 
probably resulted from the successful design 
of a jet engine greatly surpassing any jet 
engine as yet designed in the West. At first, 
therefore, the whole development was dis- 
missed as fraudulent and imaginary. 

There were pretty good reasons, at first to 
think that the Soviet display of new strategic 
air power was nothing but another proof of 
the Russian talent for building Potemkin 
villages. Potemkin had a strong interest in 
convincing the Empress Catherine that her 
realm was prosperous and he built his card- 
board villages to prove it. So the Kremlin 
today has a strong interest in convincing the 
West of the power of the Soviet strategic air 
army. 

The circumstances in which the first of the 
new planes was seen were also decidedly sus- 
picious. As though inviting inspection, a 
TU-37, which is the equivalent of our B-52, 
not only flew low over Moscow, but also vir- 
tually circled above the American Embassy. 

The new aircraft was slightly larger than 
its American equivalent. Where the B-52 
needs the thrust of eight of the largest 
American jet engines to do its job, the TU-37 
showed only four engine nacelles. . 

To be sure, the air intakes of the TU-37 
engines were startlingly huge. But the 
American analysts calculated that a four- 
engined bomber of this size would normally 
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require engines with the unprecedented 
thrust of 18,000 to 20,000 pounds. 

They calculated further that the TU-37 
would look like the real thing with engines 
of 7,500 pounds thrust, provided it carried 
no pay load and fuel for only a couple of 
hours in the air. They remembered the ap- 
parent Soviet intention to impress. And so, 
initially, they wrote the whole thing off as 
fake. 

Unfortunately, this comfortable conclu- 
sion did not stand up very long. It had 
hardly been reached indeed, when more than 
20 TU_39's were observed, under very differ- 
ent circumstances, flying in formation. 
There was no indication this time, of a de- 
sire to impress. Whereas the TU-37 was 
flown publicly in the Moscow air show, the 
TOU-39’s have never been publicly flown to 
this day. 

Furthermore, the TU-39 was a twin- 
engined jet bomber almost exactly compar- 
able in size to our B-47, which has 4 engines. 
And in the TU-39 there were the same star- 
tlingly big air intakes that had so puzzled 
the experts in the TU-37. 

It was not possible to believe that the ' 
sighting of a large number of TU-39’s, flying 
formation in a way that indicated advance 
unit training, was just another Potemkin 
village. On the other hand, if you assumed 
the existence of a new engine powerful 
enough to need the out-sized air intake, the 
whole pattern made sense. 

For all these reasons, in the language of 
a very high authority, “we have got to assume 
that there is nothing fake about the two new 
Soviet planes; and we have got to assume 
further that Soviet jet engine design has 
overtaken American jet engine design, at 
least in the cardinal point of thrust, which 
means power.” 

This kind of unpleasant shock has been 
repeatedly felt at the Pentagon from the 
first Soviet atomic bomb tests onward. For 
example, these reporters can well remember 
the late Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg arguing that 
the first MIG-15 was not an important 
phenomenon, but was a specially built plane 
mainly intended to impress the West. 

At that time, the official analysts had told 
General Vandenberg the Russians could 
never produce MIG’s in quantity, because 
we ourselves were then having such difficulty 
in quantity producing jet engines for our 
own fighters. But according to the now- 
accepted official estimate the Soviets have 
finally produced no less than 13,000 MIG-15's 
before shutting off the line. 

One can see why Donald Quarles, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research Develop- 
ment, recently warned that the Soviets were 
challenging the American lead in weapons 
development. But one cannot see why Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson came very 
close to complacently contradicting his own 
subordinate the very next day. 





The Late Honorable Paul Shafer, of 
Michigan 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
our good friend and colleague, Pau, 
SHaFeER, has answered the final rollcall 
His passing is a personal loss to me. I 
sat next to him in the Committee on 
Military Affairs during my first 8 years 
in Congress, and throughout my entire 
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service I enjoyed his friendship and was 
proud to work with him. f 

Pau. served his district in Congress 
for nearly 18 years and he left a record 
for faithful, conscientious work and for 
accomplishment. His character and 
reputation in his home community, in 
his State, and throughout the Nation 
are of the highest. While we mourn 
his passing with deepest regret that his 
good work here has ended, we are all 
happy to know that the influence of his 
good work will carry on. He was a great 
patriot, a grand fellow, and a real friend. 





Celler Versus New York Journal American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter I wrote to the 
editor of the New York Journal Amer- 
ican, in answer to an editorial which ap- 
peared in that newspaper called Set of 
Values, which I also insert. In addi- 
tion I include the editor's note, in an- 
swer to my letter: 

To the Eprror: 

I read your editorial in your August 12, 
1954 issue, based primarily upon the fact 
that I followed custom and uttered on the 
floor of the House a eulogy for a deceased 
former Member, Vito Marcantonio. ; 

Regardless of the politics involved, it is 
expected of the dean of a delegation to lead 
in voicing regret. You do not mention the 
fact in your editorial, that there were eulogies 
by Representatives KereocH, MULTER, and 
K.iEtn of New York, Horrman of Michigan, 
McCarTHy and BLATNIK of Minnesota, and 
EsERHARTER Of Pennsylvania. Our views 


struck a responsive chord in the hearts of. 


many Members who were present in the 
Chamber. 

I send you herewith the page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, August 10, 
containing the remarks of all who spoke 
concerning Mr. Marcantonio. 

May I ask you to review my remarks and 
then correlate same with the quotation 
from Matthew XII, which you featured on 
your editorial masthead of that day. Mat- 
thew said that we are to speak “out of the 

_ abundance of the heart.” 

Death is a mighty leveler. 
scores are even. 

What would you have expected me and my 
colleagues to do? Malign the dead? That 
would have been easy virtue. The dead can- 
not defend themselves. 

To say the least, your attitude is most 
macabre. 


You did not relate to your readers that I 
was careful to remark that I disagreed with 
the deceased and that he was enthusiasti- 
cally misguided. 

Now, as to Genera] MacArthur, both Repre- 
sentative ESERHARTER and myself objected, 
‘not to the MacArthur bill, but to its consid- 
eration on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar, where there is no debate nor explana- 
tion of the contents of the bill. One must 
vote blindly, often without having the op- 
portunity to read the bill, the report of the 
committee on the hearings had thereon, in 
such a case. I asked that the bill be placed 
on the regular calendar. It might interest 


Then all 
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you to know that many Members had arisen 
to object, as I did. The objection was not 
confined to EBERHARTER and myself. It was 
not a noncontroversial bill. 

Your reporter in the House Press Gallery 
would tell you, if you were sufficiently inter- 
ested, that scores of objections identical with 
mine are offered to many bills on the self- 
same Consent Calendar for the same reason— 
namely, lack of opportunity for proper con- 
sideration of the bill. 

You entitled your editorial Set of Values. 
You apparently have a cynical sense of val- 
ues, especially concerning my remarks about 
a deceased member. I am reminded of 
Oscar Wilde’s definition of a cynic: “One who 
knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing.” 

If you present this statement to your read- 
ers, I shall put your editorial in the Recorp. 
How about it? 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress 
From the 11th District, New York. 





SET oF VALUES 


We would like to call to the attention of 
his constituents in Brooklyn and to the re- 
fiection of Americans elsewhere the curious 
set of values of Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Brooklyn's gift to democracy. 

Mr. CELLeR took the floor of the House to 


» eulogize the late Vito Marcantonio, who, dur- 


ing his entire political life, in Congress and 
out, followed and fought for the Communist 
line. 

The Brooklyn Representative said in effect 
that the hero of the Daily Worker, who gave 
aid and comfort to the Communists, was 
really a pretty good guy. 

For this Mr. CELLER made page 1 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Tuesday, August 
10. We print the date so that his Brooklyn 
constituents may, if they wish, take a long, 
hard look at the Recorp, for we feel fairly 
certain that Mr. CEeLLeR will not be dis- 
tributing many thousands of reprints. 

It was a few days before this, on August 
4, that Mr. CELLER joined with Representative 
H. P. Esernarter, of Pennsylvania, to kill 
approval of a bill to extend to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur the profound 
gratitude and abiding appreciation of Con- 
gress. 

In other words, Mr. CeLuier evidently did 
not feel it commensurate with the trust im- 
posed in him to support a bipartisan action 
to extend recognition to one of our greatest 
generals and a truly great American. 

But he did feel it in keeping with that 
trust to praise a man who spent his adult 
life working tooth and nail for the Commu- 
nist cause. 

We all have our sets of values, but this 
one is beyond our understanding. We are 
wondering whether it will be beyond the un- 
derstanding of Mr. CEeLLEer’s Brooklyn con- 
stituents, too. Just wondering. 





Eprror’s Nore.—We will give Mr. CELLER a 
point in his right to stand up and say a few 
enthusiastic words for the “enthusiastically 
misguided” Vito Marcantonio on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Marcantonio’s death. 

But when it comes to General MacArthur 
we will not give Mr. CeLier anything. 

This was a bill calling on Congress to 
express its formal gratitude to General Mac- 
Arthur for the services he has rendered his 
country. Only that and nothing more. No 
hidden amendments. No dastardly plot to 
abolish the House of Representatives. 

Surely Mr. Cetzer will not assert he would 
have to “vote blindly” on this bill. 

Surely he will not say he is unfamiliar with 
the subject and needs extensive research to 
determine just who General MacArthur is 
and what he has done. 

If Mr. CELLER was familiar enough with the 
deeds and policies of Mr. Marcantonio to 
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make a speech about him, then it seems to ys 
he ought to be reasonably familiar with the 
deeds and policies of General MacArthy; 
so that they did not need to be spelled oy 
to him in committee. 

It is a very simple question really: Does 
Mr. CeLtter think General MacArthur rates @ 
vote of thanks from Congress? 

Mr. CELLER appears to like to quote Oscar 
Wilde. We can toss him a couple of Wilde 
quotes to ease his perturbation: “There is 
only one thing in the world worse than beiy, 
talked about, and that is not being talkeg 
about.” Also, “Experience is the name every- 
one gives to his mistakes.” We wil) gladly 
check off Mr. CELLER’s action in the Mace 
Arthur matter to experience. 

Case closed. 





Foreign Policy Is the People’s Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an article written by me and 
published in the Sunday New York Times 
magazine of August 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

FoREIGN Pouicy Is THE PEOPLE's BusINzEss 
(By JoHN F. KENNEDY) 

WaASHINGTON.—According to an ancient 
Celtic legend, the British giant Bran, suffer- 
ing from a foot wound inflicted in battle by 
@ poisoned arrow, commanded his seven sur- 
viving comrades to cut off his head and take 
it to London, where it was to be buried with 
the eyes facing in the direction of France, 
No foreign foe, he said, would be able to 
invade the island as long as his eyes were 
watching. But King Arthur, ages after, dug 
up Bran’s head because he wanted Britain 
to owe her power in foreign affairs and mili- 
tary defense to strength and courage, not 
to magic. 

We have no buried giants’ heads in the 
United States. But American foreign policy 
is surrounded by a mythology of its own. 
There are myths based upon the untouch- 
ability of national sovereignty; the exist- 
ence of inherently good, bad, or backward 
nations; the emphasis of governmental 
economy over national security; and the im- 
pairment of an aggressor’s military power by 
refusing him our diplomatic recognition. 

Many Americans persist in the myth that 
the scientific skill of the United States can- 
not be duplicated in any other country; that 
the democratic way of life, inasmuch as it 
is the best way, will inevitably be the victor 
in any struggle with an alien power; that the 
United States can never lose a war and 
that its shores can never be attacked. Many 
still hold to the belief that other allies owe 
homage and gratitude to the United States 
and to all of its views at all times. These 
myths are comforting to our sense of secu- 
rity and appealing to our sense of patriotism; 
and thus they continue to prevail. 

Similar myths prevail in other nations— 
in France, for example, where the ancient 
fear of a rearmed Germsny towers dispro- 
portionately over the menace of Soviet 4g- 
gression. But while we concern ourselves 
with the erroneous judgments of others, let 
us not blind ourselves to our own. My daily 
mail indicates that American public opinion 
still contains dark corners of belligerent 
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m and narrow isolationism, and that 
many attitudes are frequently more infiu- 
ced by ethnic and cultural ties with the 
problem areas involved, or with ancient hos- 
fiities, than by the necessities of world se- 
a are those who insist we can have 
poth high tariffs (at least on their own prod- 
ucts, if no others) and a market for our 
goods abroad; those who simultaneously re- 
quest reductions in Federal taxes and in- 
debtedness and increases in expenditures for 
defense and civil functions; those who reject 
pargaining oF diplomatic pressure as a 
method of dealing with international dis- 
utes, while at the same time insisting that 
Communist aggression be halted by all avail- 
able means—except the use of American 
s. 
fuere are those who believe the United 
States can still halt aggression by the arrival 
of a few American gunboats and marines. 
There are those who oppose assistance to or 
cooperation with our allies, and at the same 
time resent the failure of our allies to follow 
blindly our leadership or contribute more to 
our mutual defense arrangements. 

However secure the ancient Celts may have 
felt in their reliance upon a buried giant’s 
head, this discouraging prevalence of myths 
and misinformation causes me to urge re- 
spectfully three propositions upon our 20th 
century Officials and citizens. 

(1) The present crisis requires greater 
participation of American public opinion in 
the foreign policy-making process. 

It was once said that Great Britain’s mas- 
tery of foreign affairs first began to deterio- 
rate when British public opinion began to 
intervene with its slow-footed moralistic in- 
fluences, incapable of meeting the swift 
fluidity and harsh practicality of real Politik. 
It is also the sophisticated view that an ex=> 
cess of public opinion would act as a drag 
on the foreign policymaking process which 
in 10 years of dizzying reversals has made 
enemies of former friends and friends of 
former enemies. But such assertions relate 
to an age wholly unlike that which con- 
fronts us today. 

For today both war and peace are unique, 
In the part, public interest in American in- 
ternational commitments have reached their 
peak only in time of war, when extraordinary 
demands are made upon our manpower and 
material resources. Even then, war touched 
only indirectly the lives of many Americans. 
But the next world war, unlike any other, 
will sear the lives of every American, and 
bring for the first time massive death and 
destruction within our own borders. 

Moreover, what is normal in peacetime ts 
no more relevant to a discussion of public 
opinion than it is to an analysis of budgets 
and armies; for this is a peace which resem- 
bles none previously experienced. Fre- 
quent hostilities, uneasy truces, military al- 
liances, a world-wide struggle for the minds 
of men and a furious armaments race char- 
acterize the war upon which we have placed 
the curious epithet “cold”—a struggle which 
will continue in our generation to maintain 
the same excessive wartime demands upon 
our lives and pocketbooks, and maintain the 
fame heightened public interest. 

Finally, American public opinion needs en- 
lightenment on the United States new role 
as leader of the free world—a role assumed 
hot because of the militarism or even the 
desires, of our citizens, not because of the 
Wishes of any nation or government, but as 
the result of destiny and circumstance, the 
sheer fact of our physical and economic 
strength, and our position as the only real 
counter to the forces of communism in the 
World today, 

a leadership of a loose confederacy of 
terogeneous nations is not without its 
ns, as Great Britain learned in the 
Past. In recent months, some have found 
Our pace too slow, others too fast. Many 
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Americans understandably respond to this 
criticism with an attitude of irritation and 
withdrawal. But unless we wish to break 
the alliance upon which our present secu- 
rity ultimately depends, we must rely upon 
public recognition of the burdensome and 
unpleasant responsibilities thrust upon us. 

Thus we can no longer afford to exclude 
the man in the street from this Nation's for- 
eign policy; for it influences him, and he in 
turn influences its decisions. His opinions, 
his votes, and his efforts define the limits of 
our policy, provide its guideposts, and an- 
thorize its implementation. In Lincoln's 
words, he “makes statutes.possible or impos- 
sible to execute.” His attitude toward the 
United Nations, toward the imports of friend- 
ly nations, toward the immigration of other 
peoples, and toward members of minority 
groups in his own country—all of these have 
an impact upon foreign policy far beyond his 
knowledge. Without his indispensable sup- 
port and loyalty, no American foreign policy 
in times such as these can succeed. 

Our choice, then, is not whether public 
opinion should influence our foreign policy, 
but whether its influence is to be good or 
bad. The hasty withdrawal and dispersal of 
American troops following World War II il- 
lustrates the effect which public opinion—no 
matter how shortsighted and ill-informed— 
can have upon foreign policy. On the other 
hand, Ernest Griffith has pointed out that 
“some great upsurge of popular opinion” on 
international issues may be “one of those 
waves of intuition which are not infrequent- 
ly sounder guides than the supposedly more 
sophisticated reasonings of the ‘experts.’” In 
any event, the public can no longer be ex- 
cluded; and if its influence is to be a posi- 
tive contribution, we must work to dispel 
the myths and mysteries we have created. 

(2) Greater participation of American 
public opinion in the foreign policy-making 
process requires firm, candid and responsible 
leadership. 

Public enlightenment is not only the task 
of the Government. The schools, churches, 
citizens groups, newspapers, and other mass 
media of communication play an increas- 
ingly significant role in molding opinion on 
world affairs. But it is to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and in the last analysis to the 
President, with his constitutional role of 
foreign policy spokesman—that we look for 
our initial information and guidance. Con- 
trary to popular belief, it is the President— 
not the Senate—who ratifies treaties 
(although the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate is required to give effect to such rat- 
ification). If the Government speaks with 
many and diverse tongues, if the President's 
statements lack firmness and consistency, 
then public opinion will flounder and drift, 
too. 
If the public is unable to determine what 
our policy is in Indochina—that is, the policy 
of the United States, not the policy of the 
Vice President or the majority leader or the 
chiefs of staff—then whatever our policy may 
be, it cannot succeed. Whether or not we 
agreed with Franklin Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, he did give endless thought and 
effort—beginning with the famous “quaran- 
tine the aggressors” speech in 1937—to ex- 
plaining our policies and molding public 
opinion. 

Congress, too, has a growing responsibility. 
In 1925, only one act of Congress in twenty- 
five had any direct relationship to inter- 
national relations, and that was generally in- 
consequential. Today, at least one of every 
six or seven enacted bills are of tremendous 
worldwide concern. Moreover, we do not 
provide the leadership needed if, in talking 
to (or for) our constituents, we ignore the 
international implications of legislation nor- 
mally treated as domestic issues, such as the 
discriminatory provisions of the McCarran 
immigration act, the extension of the three- 
mile limit under the off-shore oil law, the 
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offense to Mexico in a wetback labor measure, 
and even the failure of Congress to act on the 
President's reciprocal trade agreements pro- 


gram. 

Unfortunately, those who work intimately 
in the foreign or military policy field and 
who have access to secret information gen- 
erally look with condescending disdain on 
those who challenge their omniscience. The 
average layman—or Congressman—is deemed 
unable to comprehend the mystic intricacies 
and intrigues of foreign affairs. (With all 
due respect to President Eisenhower, this 
Philosophy is heightened by repeated reas- 
surances that now our President “can read 
a military map.”) Classified status is given 
to all manner of documents, including those 
whose publication could do no more harm 
than the release of the Secretary of State's 
laundry ticket. — 

Basic decisions are only vaguely explained 
by the use of beguiling slogans, including 
most recently “the New Look” and “massive 
retaliation.” Leaders of both parties, in Con- 
gress as well as in the executive branch, too 
often take partisan delight in offering to the 
public easy or dramatic answers to the com- 
plex problems of the world: a preventive 
war, withdrawal from the United Nations, 
the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai-shek, the re- 
nunciation of secret agreements and human 
slavery, or a mission to Moscow, Bermuda, 
Potsdam, Korea, or any other place. How 
we “lost” China or why we are in Korea 
are subjects of gross oversimplification. Thus 
is our foreign policy mythology created, chap- 
ter by chapter. 

I hope this tendency can be reversed. I 
hope, too, that we shall realize that public 
confidence is heightened, not impaired, by 
candid admissions of our errors. Certainly 
it is apparent to all that the very founda- 
tion of American assistance in Indochina 
rested upon a miscalculation of the military 
program of the French Union forces and the 
success: of the Navarre plan. Certainly it 
is apparent to all that our State Depart- 
ment—under both Democratic and Republi- 
can leadership—failed to recognize the na- 
ture and significance of the independence 
movement in Indochina, and consistently 
misled the American people—although not 
the people of Indochina—as to the degree of 
freedom granted by the French. 

Would not our policies in that area have 
been more effective, and our citizens more 
willing to support effective action when the 
military deterioration became appzrent, if 
our policy makers had abided by the popular 
and traditional opinion in this country 
favoring complete Vietnamese independ- 
ence? On this issue, the intuitive judg- 
ment of the public was wiser than the 
cautious logic of our diplomats. Would it 
not in the long run be far wiser to confess 
error on these points to a knowing and ma- 
ture public rather than to talk glowingly of 
“regaining the initiative”? 

True, the line between “propagandizing 
the voters” and informing the public is fre- 
quently a fine one to draw, particularly in 
an election year. There is always a tempta- 
tion to exploit public opinion for partisan 
purposes, and to inflame it along popular 
lines or brandish it as a threat, thus fore- 
closing some future course of action regard- 
less of how necessary such action may sub- 
sequently be. But objective and responsible 
leadership, so necessary in all areas today, 
is particularly needed—and is now lacking— 
in the area of public opinion and foreign 
policy. ' 

(3) If our Government is to look to public 
opinion for guidance on foreign policy issues 
before acting irrevocably upon them, im- 
proved methods of measuring such opinion 
must be devised. 

Once we have recognized the necessity 
for dispelling the folklore of foreign policy 
in the hydrogen age, and have taken steps 
to enlighten public opinion for the positive 
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contribution it can make, we are still faced 
with one of the most difficult problems of 
representative Government. The impact of 
the public will—whether for good or evil— 
should, if it is to give constructve guidance, 
be determined on particular issues before ir- 
revocable steps are taken. The public may 
voice its displeasure at the polls or in com- 
munications of protest, but that is too fre- 
quently too late. 

In 1795, the Senate, in debating the wis- 
dom of the Jay Treaty, was acutely aware 
of public feeling on the issue—if in no other 
way, by observing the repeated hanging in 
efigy of Mr. John Jay. But such demonstra- 
tions today are rare indeed, when treaties 
and other single acts are of significance only 
as they relate to numerous other items. 
How, in the absence of mass meetings hang- 
ing us in effigy or in person, are members 
of Congress and the executive branch to gage 
opinion on foreign policy? 

The State Department’s Division of Public 
Studies compiles in its daily reports the 
opinions expressed in speeches, polls, edi- 
torials, columns, organization resolutions, 
correspondence, and similar sources. A 
Member of Congress may rely upon his mail, 
clippings, or his own private polls. But these 
are only the roughtest sort of measure. 

They are relied upon primarily for justifi- 
cation of preconceived positions or as an Os- 
tentatious demonstration of concern for 
constituent attitudes. They are only rarely 
interpreted as accurate barometcrs of public 
opinion and used as guideposts on pending 
decisions. 

Presumably the search for more scientifi- 
cally accurate measures of public opinion will 
lead us to the overly abused (but also overly 
heralded) public opinion polls. In recent 
years, the poll has enjoyed a substantial 
vogue in all three branches of the Govérn- 
ment as a means of ascertaining needs, en- 
couraging compliance, and determining pub- 
lic reaction. But although the science of 
opinion research has made gigantic strides 
in recent years, most of the polling tech- 
niques employed by the Government, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and even some of the more 
reputable polling agencies fall far short of 
necessary standards of validity and reli- 
ability. 

Moreover, public opinion on foreign policy 
issues deserves a particularly careful and 
sensitive barometer. Neither Congressmen 
nor diplomats are interested simply in mass 
opinion, a numerical counting of heads on 
@ given issue at a given time. We are in the 
position of Judge Learned Hand, who in at- 
tempting to determine judicially the moral 
standards of a community questioned the 
value of a mere aggregate of individual opin- 
fons: “A majority of the votes of those in 
prisons and brothels, for instance, ought 
scarcely to outweigh the votes of accredited 
churchgoers.” If public opinion is to make 
its potential contributions to our role in 
world affairs, we must require of our social 
scientists new and better techniques for 
gaging that opinion. 

I would say, by way of conclusion, that our 
foreign policymakers must, however reluc- 
tantly, give up the luxury of their exclusive 
control over our role in world affairs. For 
upon our decisions now may well rest the 
peace and security of the world—indeed the 
very continued existence of mankind. And 
if we cannot entrust these decisions to the 
people, then, as Thomas Jefferson once said, 
“If we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it fram 
= but to inform their discretion by edu- 

on.” 
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Thomas E. Martin, Champion Stockpiler 
of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mfr. 
Speaker, Hon. THomas E. Martin, with 
whom I have served for 12 years, is leav- 
ing the House of Representatives. I 
served with him on the Military Affairs 
Committee for several terms up to the 
time that he transferred his committee 
assignment to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

We were serving together when the 
Stockpiling Act, under which we are now 
operating, was first enacted. The bill, 
which provided for-stockpiling, became a 
statute on July 23, 1946. On that day, 
it was signed by President Truman. It 
seemed almost incredible to me that 
within 1 year after the shooting war had 
stopped, we were again developing a 
stockpiling program. 

The purpose of building a stockpile 
is to have available certain critical ma- 
terials, which in the event of war may be 
denied us, so we may have them for use 
in waging a victorious conflict. The 
most conspicuous example of being shut- 
off from critical materials necessary in 
the conduct of a war was the sealing off 
of southeast Asia by Japan in 1942. 
Southeast Asia had been our traditional 
supply of rubber, and the result of our 
being denied our usual source of rubber, 
was that we set up a large domestic rub- 
ber program, including synthetic rubber. 

I soon learned that Mr. MarTIN was 
intensely interested in the stockpiling 
program. I wondered why he was s0 
interested. The reason,’ I believe, was 
because when he entered Congress in the 
76th Congress, he saw the shadows of 
the coming conflict, and he realized the 
need for preparation for the conflict by 
having critical materials available for 
utilization in building a war machine. 
Consequently, he was very active in get- 
ting two laws enacted, which became 
Public Law 117 of the 76th Congress and 
Public Law 520 of the 79th Congress. 

All during the years, since that time, 
even though his committee duties have 
taken him into another field, he has 
taken a keen, active, and intelligent 
interest in the problem of stockpiling. 
He is recognized by the mineral industry 
as an intelligent and ardent stockpile 
advocate. He keeps in contact with the 
developments and the varying needs of 
our stockpiles. There is a provision in 
the law that requires the filing of a 
stockpiling progress sheet every quarter 
with the Armed Services Committees. 
For a time I was on the subcommittee, of 
which Mr. DurHam was the chairman, 
to determine and check as to the prog- 
ress of our stockpiling program. 
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Mr. Martin has kept abreast of what 
has been going on, although he has never 
asked us on the subcommittee that is re. 
quired to check on the stockpiling prog- 
ress, for any information. 

I proclaim him the champion Stockpil. 
ing Member of the 83d Congress. He has 
contributed much toward the realization 
that a sound stockpiling system is one 
step in the direction of adequate nationa} 
security. No man in the Congress that 
I know of, or have heard of, has pur. 
sued the problem as much as THomas 
ManrTIN. 

We are sorry that he is leaving the 
House of Representatives. We are hop. 
ing that he may be successful in his pres- 
ent endeavor to change his congressional] 
service to another body. His knowledge 
‘n a vital national defense field should not 
be lost now, considering the critical sit. 
uation in which our country finds itself, 





The Vanishing United States Merchant 
Fleets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September issue of American Mercury 
there is a fine article written by Patrick 
McMahon under the pen name of Oliver 
Patrick which I think merits the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress who are 
interested in national defense, of which 
the American merchant marine is the 
fourth arm: 


THE VANISHING UNITED StaTES MERCHANT 
FPLEErs 
(By Oliver Patrick) 

Despite the costly lessons of two world 
Wars and the ever-present threat of a third, 
the United States merchant marine is on 
the verge of being swept from the seas for 
the third time since the turn of the century. 

Since the end of World War II, the huge 
merchant fleet that we built at a cost of 
more than $14 billion has dwindled from 
more than 5,000 cargo ships and tankers 
only 1,521 vessels of 1,000 gross tons or more 
in active service. And of these about 300 
are being operated by the Government. 

The reasons, of course, are easy to find. 
Ships flying the American flag simply can- 
not compete with low-wage foreign vessels 
for world cargoes. American seamen are the 
highest paid, the best fed, and the most 
eomfortably quartered in the world. The 
average seaman on a United States ship is 
paid 4 or 5 times the wages of the seaman on 
@ British vessel, 6 to 7 times those of the 
man on the Greek ship. And it costs the 
United States company anywhere from 3 to 6 
times as much to feed and quarter him as it 
does the foreign competitor. 

The difference is inevitably reflected in the 
operating costs. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a United States ship 
carrying 51 men has a monthly wage cost of 
$20,800. The same ship could have been 
operated by a European crew, under British 
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ctices, for $4,700, the Department's fig- 
indicate. The foreign shipping com- 
ny, under the simple rules of arithmetic, 
a quote far more attractive rates in com- 
ting for cargo—even for cargo bought and 

id for by the United States taxpayer and 
- oad as gifts to the other mari- 
shipped abr 
time nations of the world. 

This brings up the second reason for the 
us state of United States shipping. 

demise is being hastened by a powerful 
om of internationally minded United 
ae officials and Congressmen, led by the 
Department of State, who believe that in the 
interest of world cooperation we should al- 
jow our merchant fleets to die. They insist 
that the foreign maritime nations need the 
increased dollar earnings from their ship- 
ing services to maintain stable economies, 
a that it is in our own interest to allow 
them to carry our share, as well as their 
own share, of foreign trade. If war should 
come again, they insist that we can always 
rely on our friends to furnish us with ade- 
quate bottoms for our military and economic 
8. 
er they stubbornly, and for the most part 
successfully, oppose shipbuilding and ship- 
operating subsidies and preferential arrange- 
ments which might keep at least a reason- 
ably sized American fleet afloat. 

A quick look at the record indicates the 
extent to which we can count on foreign 
shipping in time of crisis. 

Before World War I the once proud Amer- 
fcan merchant marine had dwindled to the 
point that 91 percent of all cargoes to and 
from the United States was carried in foreign 
bottoms. Then came the war, and our com- 
merce was paralyzed. British and neutral 
shipowners eagerly grasped the opportunity 
to gouge United States shippers. Cargo rates 
jumped 700 percent in a matter of months, 
and at the peak of the war had risen 2,000 
percent. 

And in the end we had to build our own 
merchant marine, at war-boom prices. We 
built, by the end of the war, a fleet of 2,547 
ships, of 15 million deadweight tons, and 
at the cost of $3 billion. A fleet of the same 
size could have been built before the war at 
a cost of about $800 million. 

During the period between the wars our 
merchant marine had again dwindled under 
the competition of low-wage foreign vessels, 
many using oriental labor. By 1939 we had 
only 1,300 ships of over 1,000 tons in serv- 
ice (about the same as now). And when the 
war came again, we found that, instead of 
our friends and allies supplying us with 
cargo space, we had to build ships to give 
tothem. In a time-of critical shortages of 
all materials, the Nation was forced to build 
64 million gross tons of merchant shipping, 
of which 5.5 million tons were delivered to 
our allies, 

The cost of the World War IT ship-building 
Program was $14 billion. ‘The same tonnage 
could have been constructed between the 
wars for about $4 billion. 

But the price we paid for our neglect was 
by no means confined to money. The top 
military and naval leaders of the Nation 
have testified time and again that both wars 
were prolonged, and the loss of life in- 
creased, by our shortage of cargo ships and 
tankers, In fact, one top official has stated 
that we came within about 50 or 60 ships of 
losing World War II. 

Yet now, for the third time, we are allow- 
ing the United States merchant marine to be 
torpedoed by foreign competition and well- 
meaning zealots, and are preparing to rely 
once more on our allies to carry our cargoes 
in event of an emergency. : 

Whether or not they will be able and will- 
ing to do so in event of war is something of 
oe But there is no question of 

cir willingness and ability to drive the 
American flag from the seas in time of peace, 


pra 
ures 


recario 
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unless the Government acts promptly with a 
long-range program. , 

When World War II ended, more than 50 
percent of the world’s merchant shipping 
carried the United States flag. Today, less 
than 10 percent of the ships in operation 
are United States owned. Moreover, the 
ships we do operate are rapidly becoming 
obsolescent. More than 80 percent of our 
ships were constructed during World War II, 
and will have exceeded their estimated 20 
years of useful life by 1960 to 1965. Mean- 
while, the other maritime nations are rapidly 
building up modern, high-speed fleets—with 
the assistance of the Marshall plan and other 
aid programs. 

Since the end of the war, 12 million tons 
of new merchant shipping has been built in 
the world, of which the United States com- 
pleted only 2 percent. The British built 
30 percent of the total, Norway 12 percent, 
France 8 percent, and other nations the bal- 
ance, - 

At present there is not a single new cargo 
ship on the ways in an American yard, and 
not a single order on the books for 1953 or 
1954. Two new carge ships have been or- 
dered for 1955. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that we should build at least 60 new vessels 
a@ year to maintain our merchant fleet at 
minimum efficiency in event of an emer- 
gency, and to keep our shipyards going and 
available for a quick buildup. It plans to 
introduce a comprehensive program to the 
next Congress, including Government in- 
sured shipbuilding mortgages, shipping sub- 
sidies and shipbuilding subsidies, 

But the screams of the internationalists 
are already being heard on Capitol Hill, and 
a long and bitter legislative battle is ahead 
if the United States merchant fleet is to be 
spared its third disaster in less than 50 
years. 





Section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to correct the Recorp of Friday, 
August 20, 1954, by inserting the correct 
text of a letter written by Representative 
Francis E. Water, of Pennsylvania, to 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, per- 
taining to an amendment to S. 2862, a 
bill which the House and the Senate 
passed on August 20, 1954. 


The letter, as printed on page 14609 
in the above mentioned copy of the 
Recorp, contains a typographical error, 
which could be misleading insofar as the 
interpretation of Mr. WALTER’s amend- 
ment is concerned. The correct lan- 
guage of Mr. WALTER’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 

Aucust 20, 1954. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Answering your inquiry, I 
want to say for the record and as a part of the 
legislative history of the bill, that my amend- 
ment to S. 2862, adopted by the House today, 
is intended to require the meeting of two 
standards, namely, the offense must be an 
offense which if committed in the United 
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States would be a misdemeanor (not punish- 
able by imprisonment for 1 year or more), 
and, second, the offense must be one for 
which the actual penalty imposed in the 
particular case was imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed 6 months or a fine not to exceed $500, or 
both. If these two tests are met, under my 
amendment, the offense would not result in 
mandatory exclusion if there was only one 
offense and the alien was not otherwise ex- 
cludable. 
Sincerely, 
FRANCIs E. WALTER. 





Democrats Fight Against Atomic 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 83d Congress waged 
a fight to protect the public interest in 
atomic energy development. We were 
determined that the people’s investment 
of $12 billion in the atomic energy pro- 
gram should provide a broad base for 
the industrial development and appli- 
cation of the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

We wanted all.business to be on an 
equal footing, to have equal opportuni- 
ty. We did not propose to stand aside 
and permit a few large corporations, al- 
ready possessed of inside information as 
contractors of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to monopolize the future de- 
velopment of atomic enterprise. 

A key issue in the Democratic fight 
against monopoly control of atomic 
energy was the compulsory licensing of 
patents. An amendment to the atomic 
energy bill rushed through the House by 
the Republican steamroller would have 
opened the door to private patenting of 
inventions in the atomic energy field 
without any safeguards against monopo- 
ly bottlenecks. This amendrnent would 
have allowed a handful of giant cor- 
porations to get a stranglehold on the 
development of atomic technology. The 
benefits of this technology, built up by 
public funds, would have been chan- 
neled into the hands of a few compa- 
nies strategically placed in the atomic 
energy program. 

The Democratic Party stood firm 
against restrictive patents. We wanted 
the door opened to private enterprise, 
but not to be slammed shut again in the 
face of all American industry by a few 
corporate patent holders. We insisted 
on an amendment in conference, to re- 
quire that all patents of primary im- 
portance to the atomic-energy program 
within a 5-year period must be licensed 
to other qualified companies desiring to 
use them on payment of a reasonable 
royalty fee. 

The usual false cry of “socialism” was 
raised against the Democratic Party po- 
sition. Our opponents tried to ignore 
the fact that the compulsory patent pro- 
vision sponsored by Democratic Mem- 
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bers of Congress also was supported by 
the President of the United States, the 
American Bar Association, a majority 
of the Senate, and outstanding patent 
lawyers. Our position was vindicated by 
the whole Congress. 

A recent editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal suggests that repeal of the pat- 
ent provisions should be an early order 
of business in the next Congress. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the period 
of compulsory patent licensing should be 
extended from 5 years to 10 years, as 
proposed in the Kerr amendment which 
passed the Senate. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that the Congress should correct 
other weaknesses in the atomic-energy 
bill which was rushed through the Con- 
gress by the Republican leadership in 
the closing days of this session. 

Democratic Members made valiant 
efforts to plug the loopholes in the bill 
against monopoly and corporate favorit- 
ism and to prevent an atomic giveaway, 
but were successful only in part. The 
next Congress should take a close look 
at this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, one man stands out 
_..bove all others in the fight to safeguard 
“he public interest in atomic energy de- 

‘elopment. That man is CHET HOLIFIELD 
from the 19th District of California. 
The Nation owes CHET HOLIFIELD an 
everlasting debt of gratitude for his 
courage and leadership in the - atomic 
energy fight. 

As a distinguished member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative HOLIFIELD insisted on ex- 
ploring in full public hearings the many- 
sided features of the atomic energy bill. 

He exposed many of the legislative 
loopholes by which self-seeking interests 
could monopolize the peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy. 

He placed upon the public record es- 
sential facts about the notorious Dixon- 
Yates deal in an effort to stop this raid 
on the Public Treasury. 

I was honored to join with Repre- 
sentative HOLIFIELD in a separate report 
on.the atomic energy bill which revealed 
many of its basic defects and which told 
what could be done constructively to 
protect the people’s $12 billion invest- 
ment in atomic energy. 

Without the Holifield-Price report and 
the courageous support given to it by 
many Members of the House and Senate, 
the atomic energy bill would have 
slipped through the Congress without 
full realization by the Members of its 
implications for the future of atomic 
energy development. 





My Report to the People—The Work of 
the 1954 Session of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLAN HA? -N 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam entitling these remarks “My Re- 
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port to the People—The Work of the 
1954 Session of the 83d Congress.” I will 
deal exclusively with those acts, ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress, 
which are of most immediate interest 
to the people of my district. I feel that 
this report is a necessary part of the best 
performance of my job. Almost every- 
one has decisions important to his wel- 
fare which turn on the state of some 
Federal law included among those which 
I will hereafter describe and the over- 
whelming number of people do not have 
personal access to information concern- 
ing Federal statutes. With respect to 
those matters which are not hereinafter 
touched upon I hold myself and my office 
available at all times for the furnishing 
of information. 

The Congress substantially revised the 
tax laws to create the following tax sit- 
uation: 

THE EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT 


(a) Extended through April 1, 1955, 
existing rates on liquor—including beer 
and wines—cigarettes, gasoline and die- 
sel fuel, trucks and autos and their parts 
and accessories. 

(b) Reduced from 20 to 10 percent the 
tax on furs, jewelry, luggage, toilet prep- 
arations, electric bulbs and tubes, cam- 
eras and their lenses, and films. 

(c) Reduced from 15 to 10 percent the 
tax on sporting goods, lighters, mechan- 
ical pens and pencils; reduced the tax on 
pistols and revolvers by 1 percent. 

(d) Reduced from 10 to 5 percent the 
tax on electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
refrigerators, and freezers—exclusive of 
air conditioners. 

(e) Reduced to 10 percent the tax on 
long-distance telephone and telegraph 
messages and local telephone and trans- 
portation charges, 

(f) Renewed the 20-percent tax on 
nightclub and horse and dog track ad- 
missions but reduced tax on movies and 
other admission charges over 50 cents 
from 20 to 10 percent. Admissions to 
almost all school and college athletic 
events and nonprofit civic-type perform- 
ances employing only amateurs are made 
tax exempt. 

THE XNCOME TAX ACT OF 1954 


(a) The deadline for filing income- 
tax returns is extended by 1 month. Per- 
sons now required to file returns are per- 
sons under age 65 with a gross income of 
$600 or more and persons over age 65 
with a gross income of $1,200 or more. 

(b) Dividend income: The first $50 of 
dividend income is not included in tax- 
able income. Amounts in excess of $50 
are included but after calculating his 
tax with such income included the tax- 
payer can deduct an amount equal to 4 
percent of the value of such excess divi- 
dend receipts. 

(c) Child-care expenses: Amount 
actually expended for the care of a child 
under 12 years or an incapacitated child 
are deductible by the following people: 
An unremarried widow, widower, or di- 
vorced or legally separated person; a 
wife whose husband is unable to work; 
a working husband and wife team but if 
their joint income exceeds $4,500 every 
dollar of such excess reduces the child- 
care deduction, 
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(d) All persons over age 65 and those 
persons under that age who have retired 
under a nonmilitary government retire. 
ment plan can claim a $1,200 maximum 
retirement income deduction. Retire. 
ment income includes pensions, anny. 
ities, dividends, interest, and rent, 
Amounts of income already nontaxable 
such as social security, railroad retire. 
ment, and military pensions are ¢e. 
ductible from the maximum $1 2 
amount and this taxpayer can deduct 
from his tax only 20 percent of the re. 
mainder. 

(e) Children’s earnings: Heretofore it 
a child earned over $600 the parent lost 
his exemption. Under the new law par. 
ents can still claim the child as a de. 
pendent regardless of earnings provided 
they furnish over half his support and 
he or she is under 19 years of age or, jf 
older, is attending school continuously 
during any 5-month period. Scholarship 
receipts of the child are ignored in ca]. 
culating dependency. 

(f) The definition of other depend- 
ents for exemption purposes has been 
liberalized. The test is the provision of 
over half of the dependent’s support or 
at least 10 percent of a mutual contri- 
bution of relatives to over half the sup- 
port of a relative. Close relatives need 
not live with the taxpayer and nonrela- 
tives can be claimed if they live with the 
taxpayer. 

(g) Farmers: Can claim as a business 
deduction the cost of all soil and water 
conservation work, including land level- 
ing, ditch building, windbreaks, up to 
25 percent of his gross income. Amounts 
in excess of the 25-percent figure can 
be deducted from subsequent year’s in- 
come. 

Note: I secured a similar law for Cali- 
fornia during my service in the State 
legislature. 

(h) Depreciation: Farmers and other 
businessmen can depreciate their in- 
come-earning property with a life of 
over 3 years by new methods which 
permit accelerated amounts of deprecia- 
tion during the early life of the property. 

(i) Medical expenses: Taxpayers can 
take the standard deduction but if ex- 
penses are large they can itemize and 
deduct the cost of all expenditures in 
excess of 3 percent of their gross income 
up to a maximum amount of $2,500 per 
person or, in the case of a family, 
$10,000. 

Nore.—Efforts to increase the personal 
exemption over $600 were defeated. 
The bill extended the present 52 percent 
corporate income tax for 1 year. 

FARM LEGISLATION 


The much-disputed farm legislation 
does the following: 

(a) For 1955 crops of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, and peanuts establishes 4 
parity support price which, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
can range from 82% to 90 percent of 
parity. Without further congressional 
action, support on post-1955 crops will 
range between 75 and 90 percent of 


Parity. ; 
(b) So-called modernized parity with 
respect to cotton, corn, wheat, and pea- 
nuts will apply beginning in 1956. This 
parity concept will reduce the actual 
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support level on these crops and it is 
provided that such reduction can occur 
only at the rate of 5 percent each year 
until the modernized parity level is 
ny In addition to reducing 
the parity level of cotton, provision was 
made for permitting county committees, 
in their discretion, to distribute quota 
acreage on a history rather than a tilled 
acreage basis. Also provision is made 
for surrender of acreage, in a quota 
year, without future loss of such acres. 
*“(d) Dairy products: Fluid milk is 
added to the list of dairy products made 
eligible for support but the level of sup- 
port remains the present scale of 75 to 
90 percent of parity discretionary with 
the Secretary. The expenditure of $50 
million annually by the CCC to increase 
consumption of milk by school children 
is directed and provision is made for free 
distribution to the armed services and 
to veterans’ hospitals of surplus dairy 
products when such distribution will not 
supplant the normal requirements of 
such bodies. 

(e) Wool: For a 4-year period begin- 
ning April 1, 1955, wool will be supported 
up to 110 percent of parity through a 
system of payments back to growers to 
give them the difference between the 
parity figure and the market price of 
wool if below that figure. ‘The price re- 
ceived by the individual grower is virtu- 
ally ignored in making this rebate which 
will come out of funds received from tar- 
iffson wool. Wool is presently supported 
at 90 percent of parity and this is an 
experiment in something similar to the 
Brannan plan. 

Note: Growers should be reluctant to 
commit their clip for sale until the ef- 
fective date of this act in order to secure 
the best price. 

(f) The authority of the Secretary to 
impose regulation, under certain criteria, 
on the use of acres diverted from quota 
crops is recognized. In addition he is 
authorized to deny ACP payments to a 
farmer who knowingly violates his acre- 
age allotment. 

(g) Marketing agreements: Canned or 
frozen grapefruit is added to marketing 
agreement eligibles. Agreements can be 
retained in force though products selling 
above parity and order can include spec- 
ifications of packaging. In addition for- 
eign fruits and vegetables may be re- 
quired to comply with American market- 
ing agreement standards as to maturity, 
size, and quality. 

Note: Quotas on cotton are almost a 
certainty in 1955 and farmers must work 
to secure the best regulations governing 
diverted acres and agitate for that 
method of county distribution of acres, 


historical versus tilled acres, which they 
deem desirable, 








SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

AFTER ADJOURNMENT 
Subsequent to the adjournment cf the 


Senate, the Secretary of the Senate re- 
ported that, on August 21, 1954, he pre- 
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sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 264. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Maryland 
to the Disney-Bell Post 66 of the American 
Legion, Bowie, Md.; 

S. 738. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 

S. 906. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and 
common carriers of passengers and freight 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act; 

S. 1259. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Kondylis; 

S. 1504. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rev. Pang Wha I); 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Margot 
Herta Matulewitz; 

S. 1605. An act for the relief of James 
Arthur Cimino and Joan Cimino; 

S. 1687. An act for the relief of T. C. 
Elliott; 

8.1873. An act for the relief of Ursula 
Wilke and Mike Mario Wilke; 

S. 2033. An act relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced trout 
sold in the United States, and requiring cer- 
tain information to appear in public eating 
places serving such trout; 

S. 2068. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Marinelli; 

8S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; 

S. 2301. An act for thé relief of Katherina 
Picerkona and her minor son, Helmut; 

S. 2316. An act for the relief of the Bir- 
mingham Iron Works, Inc.; 

S. 2345. An act for the relief of Yun Tal 
Miao and his wife, Chao Pei Tsang Miao; 

8S. 2366. An act for the relief of Ito Yu- 
kiko; 

S. 2618. An act for the relief of Ertogroul 
Osman; 

S. 2636. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Rodriguez Diaz; 

S. 2639. An act for the relief of Etsuko 
Tamaki (Shimizu); 

S. 2640. An act for the relief of Esther 
Joanne Potter; 

S. 2649. An act for the relief of Chaya 
Frangles; 

S. 2731. An act for the relief of Jean Can- 
talini; 

S. 2789. An act for the relief of Gianni! 
Bernardis; 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
de Piniés; 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
Pompea Roppo (Elisa-Pompea Cardone) ; 

S.2879. An act for the relief of Peter 
Julian Newbery and Prudence Ellen New- 
bery; 

S. 2884. An act for the relief of Sister 
Anna Scrinzi, Sister Giuliana Paladini, Sis- 
ter Iolanda Mazzocchi, and Sister Giusep- 
pina Zanchetta; 

S. 2887. An act for the relief of Hon Cheun 
Kwan; 

S. 2893. An act for the relief of Seraphina 
Papgeorgiou; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Kim Kwang 
Suk and Kim Woo Shik; 

S. 2945. An act for the relief of Eulalio 
Rodriguez Vargas; 

8S. 2954. An act for the relief of Christine 
Thum; 

S. 2993. An act for the relief of Ruth Wehr- 
han; 

S. 3056. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. Sil- 
vestre E. Castillo; 

S. 3058. An act for the relief of certain 
nationals of Italy; 

8.3108. An act to modify the act of Oc- 
tober 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 1020), and the act of 
July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 418), with respect to 
the recoupment of certain public school con- 
struction costs in Minnesota; 

8.3112. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Watanabe; 

S. 3138. An act for the relief of Wakako 
Niimi and her minor child, Katherine; 
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8. 3145. An act for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; 

S. 3148. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Pugliese; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Ingeborg 
Otto; 

S. 3276. An act for the relief of Cleophat 
Robert Joseph Caron; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Anni Stroee 
Jacobsen; 

S. 3447. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the filling of oral 
prescriptions for certain drugs, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3485. An act for the relief of Liselotta 
Kunze; 


8.3577. An act for the relief of Milos 
Knezevich; 


S. 3586. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Simon Walley; 


S. 3601. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to extend 
until not later than October 18, 1962, certain 
timber rights and necessary ingress and 
egress, and for other purposes; 

8S. 3625. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juana 
Padilla de Caballero (Mrs. Juana Padilla de 
Ontiveros) ; 

8S. 3652, An act for the relief of Francis 
Timothy Mary Hodgson (formerly Vict 
Charles Joyce) ; "@ 

S. 3840. An act for the relief of Klyce Mé& 
tors, Inc.; and v 

S. 3844. An act to provide for a reciprocal 
and more effective remedy for certain claims 
arising out of the acts of military personnel 
and to authorize the pro rata sharing of the 
cost of such claims with foreign nations, and 
for other purposes. 


ha 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The nh Printer, under the direction of 
the Join mittee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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NOTICE 


Due to conditions beyond our control, this Record includes only 
a part of the material now at the Government Printing Office. The 


remainder of the material will appear in a Record to be printed on 

Friday, September 3, 1954. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

; WILLIAM E. JENNER, Chairman. 


Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Prepared for Delivery Before 
the Army War College, Carlisle, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address pre- 
pared for delivery by me before the Army 
War College at Carlisle, Pa. 


There being no objection, the address 
will be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to visit this historic 
post with a military record going back almost 
200 years. 

In the early days of our colonial develop- 
ment Carlisle stood at the crossroads of his- 
tory. It was one of the most important out- 
posts of our frontier defense in the days of 
the French and Indian Wars. 

It was the starting point for the expedi- 
tion led by Genera] Forbes against Fort 
Duquesne that decided the future of the 
North American continent and shaped the 
destiny of two European empires. 

Here was organized and equipped the 
march of Colonel Bouquet’s Colonial and 
British troops across the mountains to defeat 
the Indians of Pontiac’s uprising, making the 
Ohio Valley safe for settlement. 

Here was formed a contingent of the First 
Regiment of the Continental Army, the first 
troops from west of the Hudson River to 
join General Washington's forces. 

From those early days until the present 
Carlisle has served the defense of America. 

It is, therefore, most appropriate to dis- 
cuss in this center of patridtic tradition, the 
course we must take for the defense of our 
freedom, the maintenance of peace and the 
Preservation of the American way of life. 

In order to reach a sound understanding 
of national defense it is necessary to have a 
Clear understanding of what America means 
4nd the elements that comprise our strength 
4 a Nation. 
oon and foremost we must accept the 
undamental principle that the defense of 


4 free Republic is 
all its Senne the solemn obligation of 





If America is to be preserved as the greatest 
Nation of all time every citizen must accept 
a@ full share of individual responsibility. 
Every American must join with complete 
loyalty and unselfish devotion to the task of 
building a national defense so strong that 
no aggressor will dare threaten our safety 
and security. 

We Americans are a peace-loving nation. 
We have never been guilty of aggression. 
‘We have never engaged in a war of conquest. 
We have never sought territorial gain by 
force of arms. We have never imposed tyr- 
anny on any people of the earth. 

Whenever we have been forced into armed 
conflict we have fought on the side of honor, 
justice, and freedom. We have made ter- 
rific sacrifices in blood and treasure to lib- 
erate oppressed and persecuted people and 
to repel aggression that would rob free 
people of their liberty. For 150 years we 
have been able to keep our shores free from 
armed invaders. Of all the world’s great 
nations we are the only one that has escaped 
the desolation and destruction of war. 

With the new concept of military strategy, 
the conquest of space and time and the 
threat of total destruction brought into the 
world by the atom and hydrogen bombs our 
aim should be strength for victory—strength 
for peace. 

To meet the challenge of these disturbing 


_ times we need a great new wave of patriotic 
fervor. 


We need the power and strength 
of a united people, combining 100-percent 
Americanism with the highest moral and 
spiritual standards. We need the resolute 
courage and the high morale of God-fearing, 
clean-living, law-abiding people who appre- 
ciate our precious heritage of liberty and 
independence and are willing to make every 
saerifice in defense of our ideals. 

A great American statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster, summarized the obligations of freemen 
in his inspiring statement which I quote: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.” 

To guard and defend our liberty we must 
have military strength, but equally impor- 
tant, we must have economic, industrial, 
agricultural, and spiritual strength. 

We must maintain a strong and expand- 
ing economy that will provide employment 
for our workers at a wage scale adequate to 
sustain the American standard of living. 

We must have a high level of production 
in our mills, factories, and mines. 

We must have the maximum production 
of food on our farms to meet the needs of 
our Armed Forces and our civilian popu- 
lation. 





We must strengthen our financial position 
through economy in government and sound 
fiscal policies that will prevent inflation. 

One of the great dangers we face at home 
is too much government, at too high a cost. 
This applies to all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of 
the Federal Government was less than $3 
billion a year. In 1953 it was close to $75 
billion, which, I am glad to say, was greatly 
decreased in the current fiscal year. 

Twenty-five years ago the national debt 
was about $18% billion. Now it has just 
about reached the statutory limit, the stag- 
gering sum of $275 billion. And Congress, 
in the session just ended, found it necessary 
to authorize a temporary increase in the debt 
limit of $6 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 2,500,000 
employees on the Federal payroll. Today 
there are about 2,300,000, a decrease of 200,- 
000 from the high figure of a year ago. The 
total number of all government employees, 
Federal, State, and local, is now more than 
8 million, while 25 years ago it was about 
3 million. 

The Federal payroll is now equal to the 
wages of all the workers in the steel indus- 
try of America and twice that of all the 
railroads. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of operat- 
ing State government in all the 48 States 
was about $2 billion a year. It has now in- 
creased to the enormous sum of $12 billion. 
At that time the 48 States owed about $2 
billion, which in 25 years has been expanded 
to near $10 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of 
all local government in the United States 
was about $5% billion a year. It has now 
more than doubled. At that time local gov- 
ernment had outstanding bonds of about 
$12 billion. That debt has now increased 
to $22 billion. 

I bring these figures to your attention 
because the solvency of our country has an 
all-important bearing on the defense of our 
freedom. 

I have in mind the fact that the American 
soldier is not only the defender of his coun- 
try in battle, but takes a part of equal im- 
portance in his civilian capacity. 

Under our system of government the ad- 
ministration of military affairs is in the 
hands of civilian authority. Policy dealing 
with our relations with foreign countries is 
made by the President in his civilian capacity 
and by Congress. 

I am sure the President voiced the con- 
victions of the American people when he 
rejected firmly and forcefully the suggestion 
of a preventive war against the Soviet bloc. 
The proposal to defeat communism by strik- 
ing the first blow is contrary to all American 
tradition. Those who argue that the United 
States should take the offensive show a lack 
of faith in America’s sincere desire for peace. 

Now let us look at our defense situation 


.from the military side and consider some 


fundamental principles. 

Today more and more Americans are be- 
coming convinced that we cannot defend the 
world, nor can be feed the world, without 
danger to our own economic security. 

The tremendous cost of military prepara- 
tion will be a heavy burden upon our people 
for many years to come even though we es- 
cape total war. 

A free republic, such as ours, cannot rely 
on a large professional army. That is one 
reason why I advocate putting into operation 
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without delay a system that would make 
basic military training a part of the educa- 
tion of every young man who is physically 
qualified. 

I believe in universal military training as 
an effective instrumentality for peace. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It dis- 
tributes equal responsibility for our Nation's 
defense among all classes and creeds, the rich 
and poor alike. 

Universal military training, properly ad- 
ministered, can be carried out at @ cost we 
can afford without keeping millions of men 
continuously under arms. It will give us a 
great reservoir of trained officers and men— 
a citizen army ready for immediate action. 

It will instill in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understanding of 
what America stands for and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. In 
addition to the work of a soldier universal 
military training will teach the proper way to 
live and proper conduct under conditions of 
hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline. 

Universal military training follows the 
principle laid down by George Washington 
who said, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice in defense of it.” 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the first Congress a defense plan which 
called for every able-bodied young man to 
be trained to defend his country. 

Unfortunately Washington's plan was not 
adopted and as a result every war emergency 
has found us unprepared. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
failure to heed Washington's advice. Vastly 
increased expense and heavy losses have al- 
ways resulted from our tendency to postpone 
preparation until the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

In both world wars we went into action 
before we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shattered 
the peace of the world in Korea. 

Thousands of American boys paid with 
their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called at a time of national 
peril. 

It is not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those 
who know the horrors of war. Every combat 
veteran knows from personal experience the 
tragic cost of unpreparedness in blood and 
suffering. They have seen brave comrades 
fall in battle who might be alive today if 
they had been better trained in self preserva- 
tion under fire. 

No American boy should be sent into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it is not even 
a debatable question. 


Shall we now wait until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our young men? 


Or shall we begin now, while there is still 
time, to build up a constantly growing re- 
serve of trained manpower as the backbone 
of our National defense? 

Our most dangerous weakness is our lack 
of reserves trained in the skills required by 
the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 


The vast changes that have taken place in 
military science have not altered the basic 
principle that properly trained personnel, 
ably led and directed, is the decisive factor 
between victory and defeat. In the new mili- 
tary strategy only thoroughly trained men 
are qualified for combat service. We must 
have a great reserve of trained manpower, 
backed by high morale and the will to defend 
our ideals. 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
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those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for building the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

Under that system approximately one 
million young men would be fitted into a 
definite military organization every year, 
trained and ready to be called to the colors 
in a matter of days. 

I do not agree with those who favor a 
permanent policy of keeping large forces of 
ground troops garrisoned in foreign lands. 
That would require a standing army of such 
tremendous size that its cost could bankrupt 
our Nation in a short time. 

I believe the more practical and effective 
plan would require that ground troops be 
provided by the anti-Communist countries 
of Europe and Asia. That would give us a 
well-rounded plan of defense when combined 
with great air and seapower provided by the 
United States and our allies. 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I believe we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. It should have the finest and 
most modern weapons and equipment. It 
should have the greatest mobility and the 
greatest firepower the world has ever known. 
It should be completely motorized and pre- 
pared to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into the 
Federal service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regular 
Army. We should have a great Reserve Corps 
of citizens willing to continue their military 
training, and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an Air Force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. 

With such an Air Force American jet fight- 
ers and bombers, in the event we are at- 
tacked, could speedily demolish the Com- 
munist lines of communication and could 
destroy the heart of the Communist military 
production. 

We should build up the world’s most pow- 
erful Navy so that we and our allies will have 
complete command of the sea. We should 
create the worid’s strongest merchant ma- 
rine in readiness for the transportation of 
men and the material with which to fight. 

The worldwide struggle between human 
liberty and tyranny will not be decided by 
military power alone. 

We cannot defeat communism by force 
alone, even though we gain military victory. 


In our striving for a world of freedom jus- 
tice, and peace we must demonstrate that 
our system of free government has produced 
greater progress and more happiness than 
the Soviet rule of terror and enslavement. 


We must set before the world an example 
of right living and decency, free from cor- 
ruption, selfishness, and greed. 

With faith in America, and loyalty to the 
ideals which made us a great nation, we can 
go forward to a brighter, better tomorrow for 
America and the world. 


Our Shipbuilding Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as the 


recent session of the Congress ap- 
proached an end, there was grave con- 
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cern among various interests in the mari- 
time field over the lack of progress on 
vital maritime bills. It was deemeq 
urgent that representations be made to 
the White House, to seek assistance to. 
ward advancement of these measures, 
I was happy to arrange for the meeting 
desired. ; 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator Satronsratr 
who very kindly had associated himself 
with me in sponsoring legislation for the 
relief of American shipping and ship. 
building, joined with me in this visit, as 
did the very able acting chairman of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, Congressman TuHor Toter- 
SON. 

Spokesman for the industry-labor 
delegation who met with the President 
on this occasion was Leigh R. Sanford, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, whose assistance and advice on 
matters affecting the shipbuilding in- 
dustry have always been most willingly 
tendered and most helpful. 

Representing the important labor 
groups in the maritime field were James 
A. Brownlow, president of the metal 
trades department, American Federation 
of Labor, and Andrew A. Pettis, vice pres- 
ident and Washington representative of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. San- 
ford’s statement to President Eisenhower 
on the occasion of this meeting be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our SHIPBUILDING PROBLEMS 
(By Leigh R. Sanford, president, Shipbuilders 
Council of America) 

Mr. President, we appreciate the opportu- 
nity to talk with you about our problems, 
which we feel most sincerely are also your 
problems. 

An extremely critical situation exists in 
the shipbuilding and ship-repairing indus- 
try, which directly threatens the mobiliza- 
tion potential of that industry. Our pur- 
pose is to bring that situation to your per- 
sonal attention, touch briefly on the present 
status of pending maritime legislation spon- 
sored by the administration, and finally ask 
you to do certain things to insure the legis- 
lative success of your program and to assure 
an adequate mobilization potential of the 
industry. 

We know that you know the importance 
of the merchant marine and the shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing industry to the na- 
tional economy and national security. Your 
telegram of October 3, 1952, to the Propeller 
Club of the United States meeting in Los 
Angeles clearly states your personal convic- 
tions on that score as a result of your per- 
sonal experience. 

But we are not so sure that you have had 
an opportunity to acquire personal knowl- 
edge of the cold, hard facts applying to the 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry at 
the present time. We are here to afford you 
that opportunity. 

Even such an impartial publication 4s 
Fortune has confirmed these facts by an 
independent survey, and, as a result, has 
seen fit to publish in this month's issue, & 
depressing feature article entitled “Gloom in 
the Shipyards,” the second sentence of which 
reads as follows: 

“The United States shipbuilding industry 
is not in danger of disappearing overnight, 
but is quite sick—sicker in fact than any 
other major United States industry, with 
the possible exception of soft coal. 
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now give you the facts. 

hte pn not been an order placed in an 
american shipyard for a major seagoing 
merchant vessel since November 1952. The 
packlog of orders placed prior to that time 
for Government mariners and private tankers 
fortunately has been sufficient to carry over 
to this year the major shipyards participat- 
ing in those orders. 

But now, and for some time past, it is and 
has been clearly evident that, without 
prompt additional contracts, placed in 1954, 
not next year, at least some of those ship- 
puilding yards will be forced to close down 
by the latter part of this year. 

We show you a chart of the condition of 
the shipyard merchant order book from the 
first quarter of 1946 projected to the first 
quarter of 1955, based on present orders. 
It shows where the shipbuilding yards are 
neaded as far as merchant ship construction 
is concerned. 

We also show you a chart of the number of 
production employees in 9 shipyards from 
the first quarter of 1946 projected to the 
first quarter of 1955. Of the approximately 
30,000 men still employed, it is estimated 
that not over one-half are employed on 
merchant shipbuilding. 

The cooperation of the Bureau of Ships 
of the Navy in placing orders for new naval 
vessels in private yards has been excellent, 
but, as the Chief of the Bureau, Rear Adm. 
Wilson D. Leggett, has warned, the naval 
shipbuilding program alone is not sufficient 
to provide enough work to keep the ship- 
building yards operating on a basis consist- 
ent with mobilization requirements. 

The layoff of skilled craftsmen in the ship- 
yards has been underway all year at a 
rapidly accelerating rate. The skilled crafts+ 
man of today provides the material for the 
supervisor of tomorrow in any wartime ex- 
pansion. The same is true of the tech- 
nician. In addition, the loss of technical 
organizations inevitably will prevent this 
country from keeping in the forefront, or 
even abreast, of worldwide technological 
developments in the sciences of naval archi- 
tecture, marine engineering, and the many 
other branches of engineering involved in 
the design and construction of ships. 

It seems fundamental that the production 
of military equipment for stockpiling for a 
national emergency is only part of the as- 
signed task. Provision must be made to 
transport that equipment overseas and, inci- 
dentally, the men who will use it. Rear 
Adm. R. E. Wilson, speaking for the De- 
partment of Defense, last spring, strongly 
recommended a phased merchant ship con- 
struction program of those ships required to 
bring the active operating United States mer- 
chant fleet up to the numerical limits re- 
quired to meet the initial needs of the De- 
partment of Defense and provide the means 
for an orderly replacement of existing operat- 
ing tonnage now rapidly approaching ob- 
solescence. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships, 
Rear Admiral Leggett, stated no longer ago 
than June 29, 1954, that our defense effort, 
at the present time, is most vulnerable inso- 
far as shipbuilding is concerned. 

And yet the existing private shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry is and necessarily 
must be relied upon to provide an adequate 
mobilization base for manpower and facili- 
ties from which to expand in the event of a 
national emergency. 

It should be self-evident that an industry 
without work or with only a limited volume 
of work, cannot maintain itself at sufficient 
strength to provide an adequate nucleus of 
shipyard manpower or even maintain exist- 
ing private shipyard facilities. 

As for individual yards at least some of 
them are faced with the choice of liquida- 
tion, involving the disposal of valuable water- 
front properties for other industrial purposes, 
or of maintaining idle shipyards on a stand- 
by basis for a substantial period at heavy 
expense. Neither choice is an easy one. The 
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latter, however, is the more difficult because, 
once the hard core of technicians and skilled 
craftsmen have been dispersed to seek other 
more permanent employment, their reassem- 
bly, or what is more likely their replacement, 
is difficult and time consuming. It takes 
years to again obtain reasonable efficiency 
and economy. 

The condition of the major ship repairing 
yards is much the same as that of the ship- 
building yards. Progressive reduction in the 
number of vessels in active operation has 
caused the volume of available repair work 
to dwindle to the point where continued 
solvent operation has become a problem for 
the respective managements. 

In the Maritime Subsidy Policy Report, re- 
leased May 3, 1954, by the Department of 
Commerce, one of the conclusions reached 
was that a construction program of 60 ocean- 
going ships a year would maintain the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry at sufficient 
strength to provide a nucleus of shipyard 
manpower capable of expansion to meet es- 
timated mobilization requirements, which 
nucleus was estimated at 36,000 shipyard 
workers on merchant ship construction. The 
present employment is less than half of that 
minimum and by the end of this year, it will 
consist of only a few hundred workers. 

As for the status of maritime legislation 
pending before the Congress, this is the way 
matters stand as of today. 

The funds requested by the administration 
for the four passenger cargo liners and those 
for the trade-in and build tanker bill were 
deleted by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The prompt and effective action tak- 
en by you has resulted in their reinstatement 
by the House. 

The House has passed a substitute for the 
administration-sponsored long-term tanker 
charter bill, which had been passed by the 
Senate. The substitute House version re- 
quires the appropriation of funds for the 
construction of Government-owned tankers. 
The issue is now before the conferees and 
still in doubt. We know that you will take 
whatever additional steps are necessary to 
get this bill back on the track on which you 
started it. 

In addition, legislation designed to create 
an economic atmosphere under which private 
ship construction and the private financing 
thereof may be stimulated is vital under 
present administration policy. The mortgage 
loan insuragce bill and the cargo preference 
bill fall in this category. 

It also is of utmost importance that you 
personally urge Covernment maritime agen- 
cies to leave no stone unturned to promote 
private ship construction under existing law 
by administrative action. Much more could 
be done in this manner than has been done. 

It does not now appear that any ship con- 
struction that may be authorized or for 
which funds may be appropriated in this 
session, under any bill now under considera- 
tion, can possibly result in actual ship con- 
struction in the shipyards this year. The in- 
evitable time lag involved is too great. But 
the situation is so critica] in the shipbuild- 
ing yards that employment on ship construc- 
tion cannot wait until next year. Some ship 
construction must be started now to tide the 
shipyards over until next year. 

Rear Adm. Wilson’ D. Leggett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, has repeatedly stated 


that what he called an interim emergency . 


program of constructing 20 merchant ships 
is vital to supplement naval ship construct- 
ing in private shipyards now underway or 
to be ordered. In this connection, it must 
be assumed that the Maritime Administra- 
tion has on hand up-to-date plans and speci- 
fications for strategic cargo ships and tank- 
ers, On which bids could be invited imme- 
diately and awards made without loss of 
time. 

Hence, in addition to the Administration- 
sponsored bills on which we ask your help, 
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we also ask you to give your active suppert 
to an interim emergency program of ship 
construction of not to exceed 20 ships at a 
cost of $150 million. This amount is ex- 
actly that required to be appropriated by 
the House version of the long-term tanker 
charter bill. Its appropriation and use for 
this interim emergency program, coupled 
with the enactment of the original long- 
term tanker charter bill already passed by 
the Senate, will result in the acquisition of 
a total of 40 strategic vessels needed by the 
Department of Defense on M-day, for the 
same capital expenditure by the Government 
as that required to construct only 20 Gov- 
ernment tankers under the House substitute 
version. 

With reference to the ship-repairing yards, 
there is before the Congress now 8S. 3546, 
the Emergency Ship Repair Act of 1954, 
which would permit certain merchant-type 
vessels designated by the Department of De- 
fense as strategically necessary on M-day, 
and now laid up in the reserve fleets, to be 
placed in condition for practically immediate 
use on M-day, at a time when ship-repairing 
yards will be congested with all the ship re- 
pair and conversion work incident to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The repair of these 
particular ships now will anticipate that 
peak load and provide additional repair work 
now when it is most needed. The cost is $45 
million. 

The total cost of these 2 bills, 1 for ship- 
building and 1 for ship repairing, will be 
less than $200 million, a relatively small 
price to pay as insurance for the acquisition 
of ships vital to the national security and 
at the same time for the preservation of an 
industry equally vital to that security. They 
could still be passed in the present session 
of the Congress, Mr. President, provided they 
have your active support. 


Portugal’s Stand on Goa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 70, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
years one of my very good friends, Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, associate editor of 
World Affairs, has made a study of Por- 
tugal’s position on Goa. 

Dr. Thorning believes that any in- 
fringement of Portuguese rights in Goa 
would be a blow at the fundamental 
principles of international law. This, 
too, is the view of His Excellency Am- 
bassador Luis Esteves Fernandes, of Por- 
tugal. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times which was published on August 
18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PortTucat’s STAND ON GoA—POSSIBILITY OF 

NEGOTIATING QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY DeE- 

NIED 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York Times: 
Your editorial on the present Goa issue 
under the heading “Portugal and India” con- 
tains certain factual errors which I feel cer- 
tain you will wish to correct, since to allow 
them to pass unchallenged might give 
American public opinion, as represented by 
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your many readers, the mistaken tmpression 
as conveyed by that article that Portugal 
is ready to “retreat from its original die- 
hard position” of refusing to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Indian Union for the 
handing over of her territories in the Indian 
subcontinent. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Government of Portugal, and with it 
the whole Portuguese Nation, have not and 
will not deviate in the slightest degree from 
their unwavering determination to exclude 


from any eventual discussions with the In- . 


dian Union all questions which should re- 
motely or directly involve or affect their sov- 
ereignty in those territories. 

GOVERNMENT NOTES 


In the several notes which the Portuguese 
Government have lately addressed to the In- 
dian Government in connection with the 
announced “peaceful Goan invasion” which 
failed so signally, it has been stated over 
and again in the most explicit terms that 
Portugal is perfectly willing to seek—in con- 
junction with the Union Government—an 
agreed solution to all problems resulting 
from the contiguity of Portuguese and In- 
dian territories, but under no circumstances 
whatesoever will Portugal accept a discus- 
sion of questions of sovereignty. Up to the 
present the Indian Government have evaded 
giving a clear and precise answer to this 
sine qua non condition for the opening of 
negotiations between the two countries. 

In view of this you will readily agree that 
the possibility of easing the present state of 
tension between Portugual and India does 
not depend on any assurance which India 
might give with regard to the preservation 
of the sacredness of St. Francis Xavier's 
tomb, as your editorial suggests. We have 
no doubt that India would give us not only 
such an assurance but also many other 
guaranties which we might care to ask for 
in various fields if only we were prepared 
to negotiate the surrender of our sovereignty 
in the territories which the Indian Union 
covets under the specious arguments of geo- 
graphic unity and alleged anticolonialism. 
Such a hypothesis is of course unacceptable 
to Portugal. 

Luts Esteves PERNANDES, 
Ambassador of Portugal. 


WASHINGTON, August 16, 1954. 


There Are Many Cases of Distress in 
This Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert the following news item taken 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Friday, August 20, 1954: 

MoTHeER Packs 1902 Pistro., Ross Store 

LANCASTER, Catir., August 19.—“When 
your kids are hungry you do stupid things.” 

Awaiting preliminary hearing on 
of robbing a liquor store with a 1902 model 
pistol that wouldn’t shoot, a young mother 
of 3 children, the eldest only 4, told her story 
to newsmen. 
an a Sarver, 25, remains in jall in 

eu 0 500 bail with the hearing 
Wednesday. Ps 

Officers said she took $189 in a liquor store 

holdup Tuesday night. . - 
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“I wouldn’t do that again. Not for a 
million dollars,” she asserted tearfully. 

“My husband, Don, lost his job * * * 
our home burned * * * iliness hit us. 

“Last week I earned $10 as a part-time 
waitress. Don said he heard of job oppor- 
tunities in Utah, I gave him $5 and he left 
last Sunday. When my money ran out we 
only had three cans of milk in the house. 
The neighbors gave me some pears and to- 
matoes. That's all we had for 2 days, and 
then I found that old gun.” 

Police seek her hitchhiking 30-year-old 
husband, who lost a leg in a motorcycle 
accident 6 years ago. 

Mrs. Sarver told newsmen she was a ma- 
chinist and a good one but couldn’t find 
work in this desert community where the 
family came because a son, Steven, 2 suf- 
fered from asthma. The other youngsters 
are Terry, 4, and Patty, 3. She said she had 
to give up a job when the children got 
measles. 

The first home they rented here burned 
last November, wiping them out financially, 
Mrs. Sarver recounted. They moved into 
another house furnished with castoffs do- 
nated by neighbors. 

“We had to sell our last. tangible asset, 
our pet goat, to pay the rent last month.” 

She first tried to rob a gas station but 
the attendant just laughed, Mrs. Sarver said. 
Then she went to the liquor store where a 
woman clerk handed over the money. 

“After I thought it over I wanted to give 
it back, but I was afraid if I walked into 
the store I would get shot down. So I was 
walking to a telephone to call them and 
tell them I was bringing the money back 
when I was arrested.” 

Then she added, “At least the kids got fed 
at the sheriff’s station.” 


Mr. Speaker, in this case a desperate 
mother, whose children were without 
food, took a pistol that would not shoot 
and held up a liquor store and got $189 
but decided to give it back and was call- 
ing up the police when arrested. She 
is now in jail because of her inability to 
secure bond in the sum of $2,500. If I 
lived in that vicinity I would gladly go 
on her bond, because I feel that if my 
children were starving I would do the 
same thing, but probably would have 
contrived to put this $189 into food for 
the children before I was caught. 

This woman should be turned out on 
her own bond and arrangements made 
by the public welfare board of that com- 
munity to get food to this family. 

Cases like this—where there is no food 
for children—should never happen in a 
country where we can give away billions 
to foreign countries. 


Letter to Max Abelman From Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
September 30, 1954, a dinner will be 
given by the medical board of the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn in honor of my 
old friend, Mr. Max Abelman, of Brook- 
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lyn. For more than half a century he 
has served the people of his community 
with great devotion and public benefit. 

I am unfortunately unable to attend 
the dinner but I have taken pleasure in 
writing Mr. Abelman a letter of con- 
gratulation. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this letter printed in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: j 

AvcusT 20, 1954. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Max: I understand that a dinner wil 
be tendered to you by the medical board of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn on Septem- 
ber 30. I am very sorry indeed that other 
engagements of long standing will make it 
impossible for me to be present. 

I know of the splendid service which you 
have rendered over long years in many, many 
worthy organizations and to countless 
thousands of people who were in need of help 
and encouragement. Your sympathies have 
had no bounds, and you have sought to 
better the lot of people everywhere without 
regard to creed, color, race, or national or- 
igin. Your service to the Brooklyn Jewish 
Hospital has been particularly noteworthy 
over a period of nearly half a century. I 
want to express my appreciation and thanks 
for what you have done for the people of 
New York. , 

I am glad that you are going to get some 
well-earned rest, but I am confident that you 
will continue your long and useful interest 
in many civic, philanthropic, educational, 
and religious fields. 

I am sure the dinner will be both im- 
pressive and enjoyable. I send you my 
heartiest good wishes for full measure of 
happiness and success in whatever you 
undertake. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


, Arab League Slush Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Barry Gray from the 
New York Post of August 11, 1954, is 
worthy of our earnest consideration and 
attention: 

Some time this month an office will be 
opened in NeW York City that promises to 
be the focal point of a new nationwide cam- 
paign designed to stir up religious hatred 
in the United States. 

It is all being done very quietly. Reports 
of the new enterprise have not appeared in 
American newspapers yet. 

The office will be the reconstituted Amer!- 
can arm of the Arab League and is the frul- 
tiun of a secret meeting of the Arab League 
4 years ago in Alexandria, Egypt. At that 
time, the Arab nations were still smarting 
under the defeat of their armies which had 
invaded Israel. 

A major decision then made by the Arab 
League was to establish in New York City 
@ progaganda office with one principal task— 
the destruction of Jewish influence in the 
United States. 
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The Arab League felt then, and still does, 


he most effective way to undermine 
ea to encourage anti-Semitism in the 
United States, the one nation more than 
any other whose support Israel needed in 
order to survive. 

The man selected to establish the Ara» 
League propaganda apparatus in the United 
States was well qualified for his new assign~- 
ment. He was Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, 
founder and then secretary general of the 
Arab League. A smooth international oper- 
ator, Azzam had the most potent sponsor in 
the Arab world, Haj Amin El Husseini, the ex- 

and mufti of Jerusalem, who collaborated 
with Hitler during World War II. 

Azzam arrived in the United States in 1950 
with a retinue of propagandists and news- 

permen and Arab network. He quickly 
gathered within his circle certain American 
Congressmen, industrialists, columnists, ra- 
dio commentators, and # fringe of lunatic 
anti-Semites, who found in the well-financed 
Arab invasion @ new source of slander and 

iration. 
“i was no piker, and used lavishly his 
$500,000 budget and private slush fund. He 
literally lived, ate, and slept anti-Semitism, 
and made contacts right into important 
Washington, D. C., offices. 

In the true tradition of doublecross, Azzam 
conducted secret negotiations simultaneous- 
ly with the United States State Department 
and with Communist delegates to the United 
Nations. Though AzZam was preoccupied 
with such high matters of state, he also 
found time to help stimulate the anti- 
Semitic smear campaign against former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosen- 
berg. 
By December 1950, when Azzam returned 
to Cairo, the results of his American labors 
were evident. New pro-Arab organizations 
and publications, handsomely financed, came 
into being, and an invasion of Arab lec- 
turers and other propagandists was launched. 

Azzam’s aim was to make political capital 
of anti-Semitism—as did Hitler. The pro- 
gram of the Arab League in the United States 
was similar to that of the Nazi-German prop- 
aganda office in the 1930’s. The objective 
was the same—to divide and confuse the 
American people by subsidizing and foment- 
ing religious hatred. 

The worthy successor to Azzam Pasha as 
director of the new Arab League office in New 
York City is Kamel Abdel Rehim. Kamel, 
once Egyptian Ambassador to Washington, 
is a foxy diplomat who knows the United 
States well. 

He is violently anti-Jewish and in this 
tespect fills Azzam’s shoes well. With this 
background, and a first-year budget of $400,- 
000, Kamel will undoubtedly try to reinvig- 
orate the Arab League’s anti-Jewish program 
in this country. Americans should be on 
guard against this imported troublemaking 
which victimizes Jews and Christians alike. 





The Sentence of the Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, addressed the 
ee os of the American Bar 

on Chicago meeting on 

August 16, 1954. ‘ 
eral Sobeloff spoke on the subject 
The Sentence of the Court, and with 
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his many years as a practicing attorney, 
as city solicitor for Baltimore City, and 
chief judge of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, he has a great wealth of ex- 
perience on which to base his remarks. 

The subject on which he spoke is of 
particular importance to State legisla- 
tures and the Congress of the United 
States and I request unanimous consent 
to have his address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The Government Printing Office ad- 
vises that the text of the speech is esti- 
mated to make 214 pages at a cost of 
$198.35. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE SENTENCE OF THE CouRT 


(Address by Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor 
General of the United States) 


In this assembly of judges and lawyers con- 
cerned with improving our criminal law and 
procedure, it would be a commonplace to say 
that often the real problem is not to estab- 
lish the guilt or innocence of the accused but 
to decide on a proper sentence. An English 
jurist, Mr. Justice McCardle, is quoted as 
having revealed a not too obscure profes- 
sional secret: “Anyone,” he said, “can try a 
case. That is as easy as falling off a log. 
The difficulty comes in knowing what to do 
with a man once he has been found guilty.” 

It has been very impressive to me that the 
law is so solicitous of the defendant in safe- 
guarding his rights at every stage of the trial 
before verdict and yet leaves him almost 
completely without protection when he 
stands before the judge to be sentenced. 


We go to great lengths to insure a fair trial. 
Courts are gravely concerned if the prosecu- 
tor or the police publicize their version of 
the facts in advance of trial, because it is 
feared that this may prejudice the cause of 
the accused. We recognize as fundamental 
his right to be represented by counsel and 
this right has been given added vitality in 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. Pur- 
ther emphasis has been put on this constitu- 
tional right in the recommendation of At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., that 
public defenders or special counsel be pro- 
vided for indigent accused at government ex- 
pense to assure a competent and vigorous de- 
fense in every case where the defendant 
stands trial. 


We insist upon strict requirements as to 
the form of the indictment, so as to inform 
the accused of the nature of the accusation. 
Carefully we exclude hearsay and demand 
that the defendant be confronted with the 
witnesses against him. Every act or circum- 
stance which is liable to embarrass the de- 
fendant in court is discountenanced. He 
may not be brought into the courtroom man- 
acled or otherwise restrained and he may 
not be photographed there against his will. 
The person charged may not be called by the 
prosecution to testify, but he is allowed to 
take the stand on his own behalf if he elects 
to do so. If he prefers to remain mute, the 
prosecutor may not comment on the fact that 
the defendant has refrained from giving his 
version of transactions peculiarly within his 
knowledge. 

Many are the convictions that have been 
reversed because the judge erred on some 
technical ruling on evidence or refused to 
instruct the jury sufficiently as to the rights 
of the accused, particularly in respect to the 
presumption of innocence and the State’s 
burden of proof. Extreme precautions are 
taken to exclude from the jury room all ex- 
traneous influences. Judgment of guilt will 
not be entered up in a Federal court, and in 
most State courts, unless all 12 jurors are 
convinced of guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 
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Contrast this strict insistence on the rights 
of the accused during trial, when the issue 
is often not too doubtful, with the total ab- 
sence of safeguards when the ultimate prob- 
lem is reached, namely, what final disposi- 
tion to make of the case.: The really difficult 
question usually is what to do with the de- 
fendant after conviction. Here the trial 
Judge is given in most jurisdictions, including 
the Federal, the widest latitude of discretion. 
He may suspend the sentence; he may put on 
probation; he may impose a nominal fine or 
a jail sentence for a short period; or he may 
“throw the book” at the defendant. 


Under our practice, which permits mul- 
tiple counts for the same or related acts, with 
cumulative sentences, the aggregated pen- 
alties can be oppressive indeed without 
transcending legal limits. In some jurisdic- 
tions the effect of mounting one sentence 
upon another consecutively is to deny the 
prisoner opportunity for parole till he has 
served a minimum part of the last of the 
series of sentences. 


There is, it is true, a constitutional guar- 
anty against cruel and unusual punishments 
but this has been interpreted in my State 
of Maryland, and I think generally, to mean 
only that the judge may not impose a 
sentence greater than the maximum allowed 
by statute. This is mighty little protection 
to the convicted man. The range between a 
suspended sentence and one of 300 years, 
such as was imposed recently by one judge, 
permits considerable leeway for differences 
of opinion, to put it mildly. There are no 
definite guides for the judge. He follows 
his sense of justice which, like the pro- 
verbial chancellor’s foot, varies from judge 
to judge. The sentence in the particular 
case lies practically uncontrolled in the un- ~ 
derstanding and the conscience of the judge, 
and the criteria are vague and almost non- 
existent. 


Writers have listed some of the factors 
which are customarily considered in impos- 
ing sentence. it is often said that the prime 
objective in administering the criminal law 
is to protect society, and that the idea of 
meting out punishment as retribution has 
generally been discarded. But if the pre- 
vention of crime is the goal, how is this to 
be achieved? 


A regrettable feature of much of the dis- 
cussion in this field is the tendency to over- 
work pet simplifications. Some sweepingly 
insist that the nature of the crime is con- 
trolling, and they disregard the personality 
of the criminal. Others stress the character 
of the offender, with almost no attention to 
the character of the offense. 


There are those who would limit the in- 
quiry to questions such as these: Is the de- 
fendant subject to rehabilitation? Would he 
be a menace if set at large? What period of 
imprisonment and what type of treatment 
are needed to make it safe to restore him 
to society? They say with truth that you 
cannot equate crimes, or even all crimes, 
within a single category. The endless variety 
of fact and circumstance which distinguishes 
cases must enter into judgment. 

But these factors may be unduly weighted 
at the expense of another consideration. No 
one will argue that the community sense of 
justice is not a contributing, even sometimes 
a decisive ingredient in arriving at the proper 
sentence. The public expectations—not to 
be confused with public passion and hyste- 
ria—are also entitled to consideration. 


Furthermore, shall we stress the deterring 
effect of the public example in sentencing 
the convicted person? Some have argued 
that the deterring effect of a severe sentence 
is considerable, while others deny that a 
person contemplating a crime is often influ- 
enced by this. Yet we can be sure without 
demonstration that in the absence of sanc- 
tions in our criminal law violations would be 
so general as to destroy public order. 
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The fact is that each of these competing 
factors plays its part. Some validity is to be 
found in each, and all truth is to be found 
in no one of them. An alert and open- 
minded willingness to examine them all is 
necessary, and wisdom lies in knowing what 
weight to ascribe to each in the particular 
case. There are no pat answers anwhere, and 
certainly the search for a clue must not be 
restricted to the buckram-bound books. The 
world, as Alice in Wonderland was remind- 
ed, is full of a number of things. The 
necessary insights and experience for the 
delicate task of fixing criminal penalties 
must be sought in other fields as well as in 
the law. 

As in other areas of public business, atti- 
tudes swing widely between extremes. Peo- 
ple sway, sometimes with dramatic swift- 
ness, from complete lethargy toward lax 
prosecution and sentimental softness in 
handling offenders, to shrill demands for 
extreme and excessive penalties. The same 
good people who express sincere abhorrence 
when they read sympathetic accounts of a 
disproportionately long or cruel sentence cal- 
lously inflicted, are likely to shout for tough 
justice when a particularly revolting crime is 
not punished as promptly or as severely as 
they think it deserves. They favor the miti- 
gations of our probation and parole systems, 
but when their indignation is aroused by 
some spectacular crime they abandon faith 
in these processes. They then demand 
Draconian laws, hard and inflexible, setting 


mandatory minimum sentences without the - 


possibility of suspension or reduction by pa- 
role or pardon. 

One of the most deplorable and self- 
defeating arrangements that then is likely to 
follow is the writing into law of a rigid for- 
mula under the illusion that it will auto- 
matically insure a good result in all cases. 
The desired ends cannot be achieved in that 
way. We, indeed, exalt a government of laws 
and not of men; but what is meant thereby 
is that men shall be limited by law and shall 
not be free to act arrogantly and arbitrarily. 
It does not mean that laws are or can be 
self-executing. It is quite beyond legislative 
ingenuity to invent a slot machine that will 
dispense automatic justice and make un- 
necessary the adjudicative function. 

The very principle of the separation of 
powers—so basic in our form of govern- 
ment—is predicated on the concept that to 
declare a rule is one function and to apply 
it to specific cases is a distinct function; and 
that any attempt to combine the two is 
liable to prove unwise and dangerous. It is 
a tragic mistake to rule out thinking and 
feeling from the administration of justice. 
I do not go so far as to argue that a law 
which sets a fixed penalty for every violation 
is unconstitutional, but I need not remind 
you that not everything that is constitu- 
tional is necessarily wise. There will always 
be a need for the application of discrimi- 
nating judgment, the exercise of compassion, 
and the use of that lubricating common- 


ernment machinery. 


A depressing result of laws commanding 
the imposition of minimum penalties in dis- 
regard of the particular circumstances of 
the case is that they leave no scope to soften 
harshness and mitigate injustice. What Fed- 
eral judge has not been torn in his heart 
by the inflexible minimum penalties 
scribed in certain statutes? Recently I 
tended the judicial conference of 
circuit. Half of an entire session 
voted to the recital of instances of 
scionable penalties made mandatory by 
Anti-Narcotic Act. One judge told of a 
where a highly regarded pharmacist, with 
prior criminal record, violated the law 
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scription would follow. The evidence of the 
violation, however, was entirely clear and the 
jury was about to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
The judge related how he sent the jurors 
back after explaining that if they convicted, 
he would have no choice but to impose a 
minimum 2-year penitentiary sentence. The 
jury further considered the matter and 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, to the im- 
mense relief of the judge. 

No one can fail to sympathize with a judge 
put in such a difficult position by a rigid 
law passed by men of good motives who fail 
to foresee and understand the consequences 
of their legislation. For all their training 
and discipline, Judges are not unlike other 
men in their reluctance to serve as. instru- 
ments of unnecessary inclemency and in- 
justice. The tendency then is for the trial 
judge or the appellate tribunal to deflect 
the force of the law in the instant case by 
strained and unnatural constructions that 
may work havoc to the legal system in fu- 
ture cases. It is a truism that hard cases 
make bad law, and many of the technical 
absurdities found in the law had their origin 
in the humane effort of Judges to escape from 
the imposition of excessive sentences. 

If there is anything that the long expe- 
rience with our system of criminal law and 
punishment should teach it is that mere 
severity in sentencing fails to prevent crime. 
In my law-school days I recall reading in 
Stephen’s History of the English Criminal 
Law about sentences imposed in former 
times by British courts. They seemed in- 
ordinately cruel—tearing out of the tongue; 
branding; transportation for a period of 
many years. Several hundred offenses were 
punishable by death. Larceny was one of 
them and hangings were conducted in pub- 
lic the better to impress the populace and 
in the hope by the gruesome example to 
deter similar crimes. Nevertheless we are 
told that pickpockets were not deterred from 
plying their trade in the very crowd that 
stood witnessing the spectacle. 

Until 1826, in fact, every felony in Eng- 
land was punishable by death. Now the 
English have reduced the number of crimes 
which are capital and they have standard- 
ized the method of punishment to terms in 
prison instead of the mayhems and physical 
tortures of ancient days. I dare say that 
Englishmen of our day are far more rational 
in their sentences than we are. 

It is a striking fact that although the 
British and we have a common legal heritage 
there is a wide difference between them and 
us in the amount of crime and in the char- 
acter of the penalties. We have 2% times 
the number of prisoners they have per 100,- 
000 population, and our sentences are longer. 
In all England in a recent year not more 
than 588 men received terms of 5 years or 
more and in the United States in the same 
year 18,000 offenders were committed for 
maximum terms of 5 years or more. The 
disparity is out of proportion to the size 
of the respective populations of the two 
countries; the difference is partly in the 
crime rate and partly in the unequal values 
the two countries ascribe to long sentences, 

Likewise, to the north of us in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada, is a population of a mil- 
lion with less than 600 in prison. In con- 
trast the District of Columbia with a popula- 
tion of siightly more than 800,000 has some 
4,000 prisoners—more than 8 times as many. 

There may be a lesson too in comparing: 
the figures from different States in the Union. 
After making allowance for differences in sta- 
tistical methods, it is still notable that many 
of the States that release their prisoners 


and there is 
that the crime rate is affected thereby. This 
was recently shown in a series of articles ap- 
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merely imposing heavy penalties does not 
diminish the incidence of crime. 

There is another side to the coin. Misuse 
of the sentencing power is not always di. 
rected against the defendant. Sometimes 
judges impose grossly inadequate sentences, 
due to misunderstanding, defective judg. 
ment, caprice, or bias. In one case the cash. 
ier of a small national bank stole enough 
money to wipe out the bank's capita! and 
surplus. By clever manipulation of a cer. 
tain large inactive deposit account, the qe. 
falcations were concealed for many years, but 
at long last the crime was discovered. When 
the banker was indicted the judge was very 
critical of the form of the indictment ang 
sustained a motion to quash, but on direct 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
he was reversed and the indictment upheld, 
The judge was chagrined but remained un- 
convinced. When the defendant, finding 
himself with no defense on the merits, 
pleaded guilty, the Judge expressed his re. 
sentment by suspending sentence. 

Yet in the same court a 16-year-old news. 
boy was given an 18-month term for selling 
song sheets printed without permission of 
the copyright owners of the songs. One may 
be permitted to doubt that either of these 
sentences would have been passed if the 
judge had known that his action might have 
to meet scrutiny on appeal. 

Such fantastic vagaries tear down the 
mightiest sanction of the law—-respect for 
the courts. We have good and wise men on 
the bench, but not all are wise and good; 
and even the best and most prudent, being 
human, are, like Homer, liable sometimes to 
nod. The truth is that passing sentence is 
too delicate and too powerful a function to 
lodge in any man’s hands entirely unsuper- 
vised. 

I shall not undertake to recount for this 
audience the various types of sentences 
which may be imposed in the different States. 
Most of you are doubtless more familiar with 
the prevailing systems than I am. We have 
in the Federal courts a system of definite 
sentences, except for the Federal Youth Cor- 
rection Act, which allows commitment of 
young offenders to a special board without 
specifying a minimum period of confinement. 
Such offenders, after they have been studied, 
may be released at any time. In other juris- 
dictions, as in California, there are several 
kinds of indeterminate sentences where the 
courts merely set the maximum and leave it 
to some administrative board to determine 
the minimum. Some form of indefinite sen- 
tence is used in 9 States, and in 22 they are 
the predominant pattern. Actually definite 
sentences are being imposed now in upward 
of 40 percent of all felony convictions. 


It is not unusual to expect the speaker In 
a discussion such as this to come up with 
some solutions, but I think it better not to 
be dogmatic. The wiser approach is not to 
offer solutions forthwith but to encourage 
inquiry. There is hope in the American Law 
Institute’s formulation of a criminal code 
and its other undertakings, and in such proj- 
ects as are now being planned by Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson’s group under the auspices of 
this association. The participation of the 
able head of our Criminal Division, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Warren Olney III, be- 
speaks the cooperation of the Department 
of Justice. 

Whether more objective criteria for sen- 
tencing can ever be developed than we have 
today or if it is possible to harmonize the 
various elements that demand consideration 
in the disposition of a criminal case, I d0 
not know. I should, however, like to propos? 
something for the attention of the research- 
ers and students. There is need for a more 
effective protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual not inconsistent with the needs of the 
community; there is need too to protect 
society’s interest where that has been lost 
sight of in meting out sentences. I suggest 
@ study of the desirability of providing 
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appellate review of sentences... I do not claim 
for the idea that it would accomplish a 
miracle but its merits deserve investigation: 

It is not a radical idea and is not alto- 
gether untried. In England, as you know, 
jegislation authorizing appellate courts to 
review sentences was enacted in 1907. In 
order to discourage frivolous and unfounded 
appeals, the law empowers the higher courts 
not only to quash or reduce sentences they 
deem excessive, but they may substitute such 
sentences as they think proper, whether they 
be more or less severe. The result is that 
sentencing judges exercise their power with 
moderation and restraint, and without going 
to unwarranted extremes of severity or 
jeniency, for they know that the higher court 
will not tolerate abuses on their part. At the 
same time defendants do not lightheartedly 
seek review for they Know that in appropriate 
cases the penalty may be increased. 

For years the American Law Institute has 
recommended appellate examination of crim- 
inal sentences. New York and perhaps a 
dozen other States permit reduction of sen- 
tences on appeal in certain types of cases, 
and in the military system sentences as well 
as judgments of guilt are reviewable as a 
matter of course. 

In a certain case an appellate court had 
before it the appeal of a man in his early 
twenties who had raped his young sister-in- 
law. There was no real doubt that he had 
committed the crime, yet there was a long, 
meticulous inquiry in the trial’ about a 
question that was hardly in dispute, name- 
ly, the man’s guilt. However, when the ver- 
dict was pronounced the man was subject 
to the will of the one judge in the trial 
court. The defendant was sentenced to be 
hanged, and the case was then appealed. 
The appellate tribunal came inevitably to 
the conclusion that the man had been proven 
guilty in accordance with all the rules and 
in accordance, as the judges thought, with 
the justice of the case. Some members of 
the court, however, felt grave misgivings 
about the appropriateness and justice of the 
death penalty under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless they were powerless to inter- 
fere. 

In that case the governor commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment, thereby. 
drawing upon himself considerable criticism 
for his so-called interfering with the courts. 
These unthinking critics did not realize that 
no court above the trial judge had ever ex- 
amined the sentence, “The courts,” spoken 
of with such unctuous veneration, was in 
this, as in other cases, only one man. Few 
people understand that on appeal the court 
is not permitted to pay any attention to the 
fitness of the penalty. Although in the case 
I have in mind the governor courageously 
intervened, it must be recognized that the 
duty of reviewing sentences should not ordi- 
narily rest on the governor. The judicial 
process should have the internal means of 
overcoming its own mistakes, 

It is no disrespect to trial judges to sug- 
gest that the provision of an appeal from 
the sentence, at least in the more. serious 
cases, would have a sobering and moderat- 
Ing effect. Realization by the sentencing 
judge that extreme behavior on his part is 
subject to modification would prevent such 
an incident as the sentence of 140 years, im- 
posed upon a 17-year-old boy—7 consecu- 
tive 20-year sentences for a series of rob- 
beries committed in 1 night. The possi- 
bility of review would make itself felt even 
in cases not actually appealed. The exist- 
ence of the power would make its exercise 
Unnecessary in all but a few cases. 

If there is not to be a separation of the 
sentencing from the guilt-finding function, 
and if the bench is to retain the power to 
sentence with the vast discretion that the 


judge, then it seems desirable to provide 
Sn appeal broad enough to prevent abuses 
“1d to lessen gross disparities. A proper 
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measure of uniformity in sentences is to be 
achieved not by inexorable statutory com- 
mands of minimum penalties regardless of 
circumstances, but rather by the occasional 
review in an appellate court of sentences 
Passed by the trial judges in its jurisdiction. 
Equally to be avoided are two extremes: On 
the one hand the undeviating rigidity of 
statutes and on the other unappealable and 
sometimes capricious and inflamed sentenc- 
ing by a single man on the bench. 

It is often said that the appellate court 
lacks advantages possessed by the trial judge 
who has seen the witnesses and the defend- 
ant. This is true. On the other hand the 
appellate court has some advantages that 
are denied the trial judge. On appeal there 
is less likelihood of emotional overtones from 
which even a conscientious trial Judge may 
find it difficult to escape when he imposes 
sentence shortly after hearing of the de- 
fendant’s outrageous conduct. The appel- 
late court also has the advantage of a wider 
perspective of cases. 

The fact that sentences must be deter- 
mined without the benefit of definite and 
reliable formulas is no reason for denying 
opportunity to test the judgment of the 
court on appeal. On the contrary, precisely 
because the trial judge is forced to operate 
with so little guidance in the legal rules a 
second glance at the product is all the more 
indicated. 

If it is not unfair to the trial judge in an 
equity case or a law case on the civil side, to 
test not only his conclusions of law but his 
findings of fact, I do not see why in a crimi- 
nal case it should be considered an invasion 
of the trial judge's province for the higher 
court to review the sentence. Naturally, great 
weight should be given to the trial court's 
action, but it should not be considered 
sacrosanct. 

To the sentencing judge in serious cases it 
should be a source of comfort to know that 
any error he may have committed in this 
most crucial step of the whole trial is sub- 
ject to correction on appeal as rulings of 
less gravity may be tested and, if need be, 
corrected. Moreover, when affirmed on ap- 
peal, the trial judge would have the satisfy- 
ing assurance that not only some technical 
rulings of his have been approved but that 
his judgment on the most momentous ques- 
tion in the case has been upheld. In exercis- 
ing the pardoning power the Chief Executive, 
too, would be able to act with greater confi- 
dence if he knew that not only the judge at 
nisi prius thought the sentence proper, but 
that on appeal the higher courts had sus- 
tained that judgment. 

If you hesitate at this extension of appel- 
late authority, I remind you that the right 
to any kind of appeal in criminal cases is 
only a century old; yet no one today would 
dream of withdrawing this established fea- 
ture of our law. 

May I conclude with the confident hope 
that this, like any proposal aimed to prevent 
the miscarriage of justice, may command at 
least the interest of this body of lawyers, 
serious about their role as ministers of jus- 
tice and devoted to the study and orderly 
reform of our system of criminal law. 





The Way Reds Crossed the Atlantic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very en- 
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lightening article entitled “The Way the 
Reds Crossed Atlantic,” which appeared 
in the August 20, 1954, edition of U. S. 
News & World ‘Report. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


From Secret RerortsS—THE Way THE REDS 
CROSSED ATLANTIC—PENETRATION OF AMER- 
IcaS BEGAN IN GUATEMALA’s LaBoR UNIONS 


How did Moscow call the tune for Guate- 
mala before the recent revolution which 
caused the fall of President Jacobo Arbenz? 
Just how high did the Communist power in 
Guatemala reach? How were the Commu- 
nists able to get so much power? 

United States intelligence agents for years 
kept tab on Communist operations in Gua- 
temala. Their findings were compiled re- 
cently for confidential use of American for- 
eign ministers at a scheduled meeting about 
Guatemala. When Arbenz was ousted, that 
meeting was abandoned. Now the Depart- 
ment of State has issued the findings in a 
white paper. 

Following is the text of excerpts from the 
white paper on communism in Guatemala, 
prepared early in July by the United States 
Department of State, and made public Au- 
gust 7, 1954: 

“In the present memorandum the Govern- 
ment of the United States presents informa- 
tion which reveals the following concerning 
the means and methods by which the inter- 
national Communist movement intervened 
in Guatemala to create this situation: 

“1, That agents of international commu- 
nism: (a) Infiltrated key agencies of the 
Guatemalan Government; (b) established a 
network of interlocking political, labor, and 
mass organizations through which they con- 
trol the political activity of large groups of 
citizens; and (c) used subversion and the 
exploitation of indigenous political forces 
and social and economic problems in con- 
formity with the established tactics and 
methods of international communism. 

“2. That Guatemala has _ progressively 
identified herself with the Soviet Union in 
international affairs. 

“3. That the shipment of arms and muni- 
tions of war to Guatemala from the Soviet 
orbit in the motorship Aljhelm * * * could 
have been made only with the authorization 
of Soviet leaders for purposes related to their 
struggle with the free world. * * * 

“The situation in Guatemala is clearly the 
product of a bold and sustained attempt to 
establish a Communist-controlled state in 
Western Hemisphere. In this way Guate- 
mala has become one of several points of con- 
flict between the free world and the Soviet 
orbit, and has created a clear threat to the 
sovereignty of Guatemala and the peace and 
security of America. 


“It is well known, however, that the Com- 
munist leaders in Guatemala, arid wherever 
else in the hemisphere they may be active, 
are the servants of a foreign power which has 
its capital in Moscow. * * * 

“It is clear * * * that the present strat- 
egy of the Kremlin with respect to Latin 
America is that of diverting the attention 
of the Western Hemisphere from Communist 
maneuvers elsewhere (in Europe and Asia), 
of promoting anarchy within and among 
the American Republics, of weakening their 
defenses by sabotage and the development 
of increased possibilities for sabotage, and 
finally of demoralizing the hemisphere by 
discrediting the inter-American system and 
throwing the organization of its common 
defense into confusion. 

“The agents of international communism 
who came into Guatemala in 1944 and 1945 
infiltrated the new labor organizations and 
political parties, where they were received 
because their knowledge of organizational 
techniques was at a premium in a country 
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where labor unions and free political par- 
ties had long been suppressed. Using their 
influence within the parties, they quickly 
began the task of training a nucleus of 
young Gautemalans in Communist ideology 
and tactics. In 1945 they established a 
Marxist indoctrination school, the Escuela 
Claridad, within the first postrevolution na- 
tional labor federation, Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de Guatemala (CTG). Its 
leading director was Abel Cuenca. There 
was, however, at this time still opposition 
to communism within the revolutionary 
movement. This opposition focused on the 
Escuela Claridad indoctrination school. The 
result was a split in the labor movement, 
and a group of then anti-Communist unions 
split off from the CTG to form the Feder- 
acién Sindical de Guatemala (FSG). In the 
end, the school was shut down by the Gov- 
ernment early in 1946, but Marmol, Cuenca, 


’ Solérzano and the others persisted in the 


efforts, using the classic Communist devices 
of secret Marxist study groups, to train pros- 
pective Communists in the revolutionary 
movement. [The white paper refers to Mi- 
guel Marmol Chicas as a Salvadorean Com- 
munist, td Abel and Max Cuenca as leaders 
of a Communist-led insurrection in El Sal- 
vador, and to Alfonso Solérzano as a Gua- 
temalan who had worked with Communists 
in Mexico.] 

“The clandestine study groups in the Gua- 
temalan revolutionary parties and the labor 
unions made international Communist 
agents of a nucleus of young men in the 
revolution, including José Manuel Fortuny, 
then a deputy and leading politician in the 
Partido Accién Revolucionaria (PAR), Mario 
Silva Jonama, a young teacher who was 
shortly to become Under Secretary of Edu- 
cation, and Victor Manuel Gutierrez, already 
secretary general cf the leading labor fed- 
eration at that time, the Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de Guatemala (CTG). 

“By 1947, matters had progressed to the 
point where a clandestine Communist Party 
was successfully organized with these young- 
er men. * * * Its members hid the nature 
of their conspiracy by continuing to present 
themselves to the public as leaders of the 
progovernment revolutionary parties and 
the labor movement, and as government em- 
ployees. 

7 ° - . . 

“From the cover of these positions, For- 
tuny and the rest of those trained in the 
tactics of international communism in the 
‘study groups’ continued the program of in- 
filtration of the revolutionary movement. 


“At about the same time that the party 
was secretly founded, the Communists also 
began to establish the mechanism of ‘mass’ 
organizations to carry the Communist line 
to the youth, women, and students of the 
revolutionary movement. * * * 


“The ‘mass’ organizations also provided a 
ready means to strengthen the links between 
the young Guatemalan Communist move- 
ment and the Soviet international Com- 
munist apparatus which controlled it.” 


TAKING OVER A REVOLUTION 


“It was not until after Col. Jacobo Ar- 
benz was inaugurated President of Guate- 
mala on March 15, 1951, that the Communist 
Party totally divested itself of the veil of 
secrecy and openly advanced in its cam- 
paign: (1) to complete its ascendancy over 
the remaining non-Communist elements in 
the revolution, and (2) to eliminate the op- 


' position, in order to achieve control of Guate- 


malan political institutions. Fortuny had 
been one of the President's campaign ad- 
visers during the election, and less than 3 
weeks after the inauguration, on April 4, 
for the first time, he signed a public mani- 
Parcy of Gusteaule’ thus prockaiming thes 

y temala’ thus proclaiming that 
a Communist Party existed in Guate- 
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“Meanwhile in May, Louis Saillant, secre- 
tary general of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), and Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, secretary general of the Confed- 
eracién de Trabajadores de América Latina 
(CTAL), went to Guatemala to attend a pub- 
lic congress of transport workers’ unions 
and advised the Communist leaders of the 
Guatemalan labor movement to unite in a 
single confederation. This was done at a 
labor congress in Guatemala in October, 
1951, which established the Confederacién 
General de Trabajadores de Guatemala 
(CGTG), and elected the Communist leader, 
Gutiérrez, as its secretary general. The 
principal members of the CGTG executive 
committee which was elected were also 
avowed Communists. 

“The aims of the Communists who went to 
Guatemala to subvert the revolution were 
thus fulfilled in the sphere of labor organi- 
zation, and there has since been no success- 
ful opposition to the Communist leadership 
in the national labor organization. Shortly 
after the CGTG 4-day congress * * * Gu- 
tiérrez left for * * * Berlin and went on to 
Moscow. * * * 

“Early in 1952 the Communists began to 
lay the groundwork to exploit agrarian re- 
form to their own advantage. A little over 
@ month after Gutiérrez returned from Mos- 
cow the central committee of the Partido 
Comunista de Guatemala devoted its first 
plenary session of the year, on February 
16-18, to agrarian reform, and heard Fortuny 
label it as the party’s first task. After Con- 
gress convened on March 1 the Communists 
used their influence with the other govern- 
ment parties to obtain the election of Gu- 
tiérrez as president of the Congress’ special 
Committee on Agrarian Reform. President 
Arbenz introduced the agrarian reform law 
on May 10, and it to Gutiérrez’ committee 
that it was referred. * * * 

“The final version of the agrarian reform 
law * * * did not merely provide for the 
expropriation and distribution of unused 
lands to satisfy the aspirations of the Guate- 
malan people but also contained within it 
means to advance Communist power in Gua- 
temala. To administer the agrarian reform 
the law established a national agrarian coun- 
cil, departmental agrarian commissions, and 
local agrarian committees wl.ch were to be 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, of the Confederacién General de Tra- 
bajadores de Guatemala (CGTG), and of the 
Confederacién Nacional Campesina de Gua- 
temala (CNCG). * * * The establishment of 
these bodies placed the Communists in a 
position to guide the course of the agrariaa 
reform on every level. * * * 

“Simultaneously with their successful 
campaign to gain control of the agrarian re- 
form the Guatemalan Communists redoubled 
their efforts to establish a popular front, the 
tried tactic of communism. * * * 


“Following the 1953 elections, the Com- 
munists next worked successfully toward the 
conversion of its temporary Democratic 
Electoral Front into a permanent National 
Democratic Front, which would group all of 
the revolutionary forces under their influ- 
ence in accord with the classic Communist 
united front tactic. The revolutionary par- 
ties * * * allowed the front to be enlarged 
by the Communist-dominated CGTG and 
the Communist-controlled CNOCG, thus giv- 
ing the Communists preponderant control 
of it. This was a major achievement for the 
party, because out of the 10 representatives 
of the front who meet regularly with Presi- 
dent Arbenz to decide questions of national 
policy, 4 are avowed Communists and the 
remainder follow the Communist line. 


“Today * * * the international Commu- 
nist movement has most of Guatemala’s po- 
litical life within its grasp. The Guatemalan 
Government is deeply infiltrated and its pol- 
icies profoundly influenced by leaders of the 
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Communist Party (Partido Guatemalteco del 
ae 90) «whe travel frequently to Mog. 

“At the top level of Government, the Com. 
munist Party openly enjoys the support of 
President Arbenz. 

“At the levels of Government under the 
Presidency, Communist infiltration has be. 
come so effective that the Communist pgr 
is now able to sway Guatemala’s POlicies 
through the standard Communist device e 
the ‘National Democratic Front,’ which js 
largely replacing the Cabinet as the Policy. 
making body. * * * 

“The number of Communist and Commu. 
nist sympathizers on the directing commit. 
tee of the front leaves no reasonable doubt 
whatever that this policy-forming body is 
under Communist domination. * * « 

“Among the Government agencies, the 
Communist PGT has made its deepest pene. 
tration into the National Agrarian Depart. 
ment.” 

PRESS, RADIO CONTROLLED 


“The field of Government information js 
also heavily infiltrated by Communists who 
control Government press and radio propa. 
ganda. * * * 

“The infiltration of Communists irtto the 
field of public education is such that Rafael 
Tischler, a registered member of the Com. 
munist PGT and visitor to the U.S. 5S. R. in 
1953, is secretary general of the National 
Teachers Union. * * * 

“The Communist penetration of the social. 
security system is carried out under Alfonso 
Solérzano, * * * 

“The Communist Party has also installed 
one of members, Hugo Barrios Klée, as Dep. 
uty Inspector General of Labor and infil- 
trated its members in other Government 
agencies. Although many of the Commu- 
nists in the Government are known, it is 
almost certain that the full list has not 
been revealed. * * * 

“There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Guatemalan Communist Party and the or- 
ganizations in control are instruments of 
the international Communist conspiracy.” 





Hasty Anti-Red Move in Congress Yields 
Bill of Dubious Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the foilow- 
ing editorial that appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of August 20, 1954: 

Hasty ANTI-ReD Move IN Concress YIEUS 
Bru. or Dusious WIspDoM 

In its effort to devise and enact a law 
for the more effective control of commu- 
nism in the United States, the 83d Congress 
has not given an inspiring .performance. 
From the beginning, when the first extreme 
measure was hastily thrown together on the 
floor of the Senate, the handling of the 
problem has been marked by hysteria, irre 
sponsibility, and demogagic politics. Th 
bill finally passed by both the Senate and 
the House is less objectionable than tht 
original version introduced by Senator Hum- 
PHREY but is nevertheless of dubious wisdom 
and value. 

The Humphrey bill, which would hare 
made Communist Party membership 4 crime, 
punishable by a $10,000 fine and 5-year im- 
prisonment, saw the light of day under 
strange sponsorship, It was the brea 
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ckild of the liberal forces in the Senate. 
Notwithstanding its severe provisions, it 
caused a stampede in the Senate. With an 
election just over the horizon and the men- 
ace of communism looming large in the 
minds of most voters, no one could afford 
to vote against it. 

This piece of legislation may not have re- 

fiected either sincerity or responsibility, but 
it represented @ shrewd political maneuver 
by Democrats goaded by Republican shrieks 
about Communists in Government and “20 
ears of treason.” They induced the great- 
est deliberative body on earth to pass a bill 
which entered the danger zone of restriction 
of what a man may think. 

The compromise bill finally passed by both 
Houses yesterday follows closely the lines 
of the House bill, which outlawed the Com- 
munist Party as such. It eliminates the Sen- 
ate provision making mere membership in 
the Communist Party a crime punishable by 
a fine and imprisonment but provides that a 
member shall be subject to the penalties set 
forth in the 1950 Internal Security Act. 

Under this act members of Communist- 
action groups are barred from employment 
by the Federal Government and in defense 
plants, also from obtaining a passport. In 
addition, if they fail to register, they are sub- 
ject to imprisonment for 5 years and to a fine 
of $10,000. 

Presumably, the bill will receive the ap- 
proval of. President Eisenhower. It will add 
nothing to the power of Federal agencies to 
restrain the progress of communism. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, who has demonstrated so often 
that his men have this situation in hand, and 
Attorney General Brownell have warned 
against the danger of driving the Reds un- 
derground. However, the raising of the issue 
has enabled both Republicans and Demo- 
rats, looking to November, to present them- 
selves to the electorate as uncompromising 
foes of subversion. 





Dealing With Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter addressed to the editor 
of the New York Times by my good 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
+ te associate editor of World Af- 
airs. 

I have known Father Thorning for 
Many years and have held him and his 
opinions in high esteem. I am in full 
agreement with the sentiments he has 
expressed in this letter and feel that 
they should be brought to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 
DEALING WiTn ComMUNISM—EmpPHaSsIS 

SHOULD BE ON IDENTIFICATION AND EXPo- 

surE, Ir Is Fett 
To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

Due to the importance of the subject, may 
I be permitted to comment upon the excel- 
lence of the presentation made in the Times 
on August 5 by John R. Fitzpatrick on out- 
lawing the Communist Party. The latter, 
whose legal talents are appreciated in our 
Capital, maintained that, in our efforts to 
deal with Soviet agents in this country, our 
emphasis should be upon proper identifica- 
tion and exposure, 
we result, highly desirable on all secu- 

y counts, can hardly be obtained with the 
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Communist Party outlawed. The best evi- 
dence on this score is available in the testi- 
mony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Both Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and the Director are speaking 
in the light of national traditions, principles, 
and ideals which have kept our country in 
an atmosphere of freedom. 

To be sure, other nations with other tradi- 
tions may find that legal ostracism is the 
right approach. The people of Chile, who 
cherish liberty and progress, have seen fit to 
outlaw the Communists. Panama, in close 
proximity to the canal, has done the same 
thing. Cuba, which once was a headquar- 
ters for the diffusion of Soviet propaganda 
and the center of a network of totalitarian 
agents, no longer tolerates the Red Fascist 
organization. ; 

This attitude simply indicates that in some 
of the American republics local conditions 
demand drastic action. In our own country 
it can hardly be alleged that these condi- 
tions prevail. And we have good reason to 
cherish our own philosophy of good govern- 
ment. 

Once public opinion can be educated to the 
point where instrumentalities of the Krem- 
lin may be regarded in the same way as Nazi 
criminals, there will be no need to do more 
than to hold such foreign agents up to the 
light of day. That is precisely why the So- 
viets and Soviet sympathizers in the United 
States who have done the most damage to 
the national interest have masqueraded un- 
der a variety of front associations. 

The Reverend Dr. Josern F. THORNING, 

Associate Editor of World Affairs. 

WasHINcTON, August 18, 1954. 





The Philippines and Her Neighbors—Vi- 
cente Villamin Discusses That Repub- 
lie’s Relations With Countries in East 
Asia and the United States, in Prepara- 
tion for the Southeast Asia Conference 
To Be Held in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
eight nations, including the United 
States, will meet at Baguio, the summer 
capital of the Philippines, to form the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the 
SEATO. It will create a common front 
against any Communist aggression. 

For the information of all, Mr. Vicente 
Villamin, the well-known Pilipino writer 
and student of international affairs has 
prepared a simple exposition of the situa- 
tion in that part of the world, using the 
Philippines as the basis for his discus- 
sion. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I extend my remarks in the Rrec- 


~ onD to include Mr. Villamin’s statement. 


Mr. Villamin’s statement follows: 
THE PHILIPPINES AND Her NEIGHBORS 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
(Pt. II) 
THE PHILIPPINES AND THAILAND 


The Philippines and Thailand are two 
countries in southeast Asia that are deter- 
mined to fight the Communists. They re- 
Pudiate communism, its principles and its 
evil works. They know that “peaceful co- 
existence” with the Communists is an invi- 
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tation to all sorts of trouble leading to the 
overthrow of their governments. 

The combined population of the Philip- 
pines and Thailand is roughly 40 million. 
The former has a mutual defense treaty with 
the United States, but the latter has not. 
However, Thailand and the United States 
maintain close relations with each other. 
Thailand is one of the stoutest upholders of 
the United Nations. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND NATIONALIST CHINA 


Nationalist China is temporarily located 
on Formosa. The Philippines, like the 
United States and a great majority of the 
free nations, recogniezs it as the only legiti- 
mate government of China. 

The Philippines is vitally interested in 
that Formosa does not fall into the hands 
of the Communists. She does not forget that 
Japan attacked and captured her from that 
island, which is a short distance from Luzon. 

It is thus but logical for the Philippines 
to render all possible aid and moral support 
to Nationalist China. It is self-defense for 
herself from the Communists. The first 
thing they should do is to examine their 
relations and eliminate all causes of misun- 
derstanding. Those misunderstandings are 
infinitesimal compared to their common in- 
terests, especially in the field of international 
security. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN 


Not having ratified the Japanese peace 
treaty, signed in San Francisco, the Philip- 
pines is still technically at war with Japan. 
It is the lack of agreement between the two 
countries on the question of reparations that 
held up the treaty’s ratification by the Philip- 
pines. 

There is a modus vivendi in the meantime 
between the two countries. Diplomatic mis- 
sions are exchanged and trade relations are 
maintained on temporary basis. The bitter 
feeling among the Filipinos against the Japa- 
nese engendered by the last war has not yet 
completely abated. 

The United States has a mutual defence 
treaty with Japan as she has with the Philip- 
pines. In a general war against the Com- 
munists in east Asia the Philippines and 
Japan might find themselves fighting to- 
gether the common enemy. The choice of 
the lesser evil would become the rule and the 
Filipinos might be obliged to prefer the Japa- 
nese to the Communists. Associated with 
the United States, Japan is not a menace to 
the Philippines. 

There should be formal peace between the 
Philippines and Japan and the reparations 
question settled. If there is a new general 
war in Asia before that is done, the repara- 
tions question will most likely be forgotten. 
The reparations provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty which ended World War I were forgot- 
ten when World War II started and not a 
word about them has been uttered ever since. 


The American people have justified cause 
to be bitter against their former enemies, the 
Japanese and the Germans, but they have 
found it necessary to be broadminded and 
practical about it and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with them now in the face of the 
greater evil of communism. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Communist China is the greatest menace 
to the security of the Philippines. Like So- 
viet Russia, it believes in imposing its au- 
thority on other countries. That is done by 
the process which they call “liberation.” 
That process starts with propaganda against 
the constituted government, the beauty of 
communism, and the glories of Soviet Russia 
and Communist China. Then eventually a 
fifth column is organized, agents are smug- 
gied in to act as advisors and leaders, and 
finally subversive actions are resorted to 
looking to the overthrow of the existing 
government. 


Communist China is working the shib- 
boleth of “Asia for the Asians” to their ad- 
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vantage. They are trying to convince free 
Asia that they should bow to its mandates 
as defined by them and throw overboard all 
their connections with the rest of the world. 
The Filipinos are too intelligent to be fooled 
by the Communists. But they cannot be too 
careful in keeping themselves untouched and 
unaffected by the subtle ways of the Chinese 
Communists and their sympathizers. 

With few exceptions, the Chinese in the 
Philippines are anti-Communist and pro- 
Nationalist China. In time of need and emer- 
gency they can be expected to come to the 
aid of the Philippines. This thought should 
lead the Philippine Government and people 
to consider them as a national asset, which 
they are in more ways than one, and as such 
they deserve friendly consideration. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND INDOCHINA 


The Philippines has never recognized the 
three associated states of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia as independent nations, although 
36 nations, including the United States and 
the Vatican State, have accorded them recog- 
nition. 

At the recent Geneva Conference the Phil- 
ippines did not take part in the diplomatic 
negotiations which led to the agreements on 
Indochina. Since those agreements are 
generally considered as a sellout of the three 
associated states, the Philippines was spared 
of the humiliation of such an ignominy. 

If and when the entire Indochina comes 
under Communist control, the security of 
the Philippines would be further endan- 
gered. It is improbable, at least for the 
present, that the Philippines would be called 
upon to send a military contingent to Indo- 
china as she did to Korea. In fact, the three 
associated states are prohibited under the 
Geneva agreements to ask or receive any 
military aid from any foreign country. 

Indochina produces two commodities—trice 
and rubber—that the free world needs. The 
Philippines can produce them. She should 
plan to produce them on a large scale in ex- 
pectation that someday ali Indochina might 
become Communist dominated. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND INDIA 


India has 370 million people. The Commu- 
nists would not dare liberate or conquer In- 
dia. They will do in India what they did in 
China—win the leaders over first and then 
help them overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. 

India is described as neutralist on inter- 
national communism. She is taken to be 
anti-Communist internally and not so in- 
ternationally. She is in the twilight zone 
between the Communist and the free world. 
Her spokesmen in international conferences 
have often identified themselves with the 
positions taken by the Communists.- India in 
her own way is trying to play the role of 
peacemaker and conciliator in the world. 

India is the No. 1 champion of Commu- 
nist China. She has not yet been able 
to settle her differences with Pakistan over 
Kashmir. She does not want to be a party 
to the projected southeast Asia alliance, the 
SEATO. Burma and Indonesia follow gen- 
erally India’s leadership in international 
affairs, 

The Philippines cannot follow India. Her 
case is different. With only 21 million peo- 
ple, when the Communists want to bring her 
into their orbit they will resort to the con- 
quering process of liberation. If China could 
be regained for the free world, Asia would be 
rid of commvnism and India's neutralism 
might become outright anti-Communist both 
internally and internationally. Then the 
Philippines could look at India with greater 
admiration. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND INDONESIA 
The Philippines and Indonesia are coun- 
tries with the same agricultural products. 
But where the former has Manila hemp 
(abaca), the latter has coffee, quinine, and 
rubber—articles which the Philippines can 
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grow in bigger quantities. The two coun- 
tries are economic competitors, but their 
competition has not proved so far irksome 
to each other. 

Although geographically she is a part of 
southeast Asia, Indonesia does not want to 
be a party to the SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization), the counterpart of 
NATO in Europe. She says that she does 
not want to be placed in a position to be 
committed to fight the Communists. She 
wishes to make the decision to fight or not 
by herself. But she does not say that if 
someday she has to fight the international 
Communist she would refuse the aid of 
other countries, especially those which are 
organizing the SEATO. 

Indonesia’s repatriations question with 
Japan is not yet settled. It awaits the set- 
tlement of the Philippines reparations ques- 
tion. This fact keeps Japan from being more 
liberal to the Philippines, for what she does 
for the Filipinos she has to give in equal 
proportion to the Indonesians. In paren- 
thesis, the three Indochina states have not 
asked for reparations from Japan. And Com- 
munist China has not yet got the notion of 
asking Japan for reparations. She might do 
so and make it a bargaining point in her 
dealings with Japan. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES 


Between the Philippines and the United 
States there is a special relationship. It 
sprung from their partnership of about 50 
years’ duration. Voluntarily the United 
States created the Philippine independent 
nation, continuing economic arrangements 
to buttress the economic foundation of the 
new nation. 

As far back as 1902, in the act of the 
‘United States Congress under which the 
Philippines were to be governed, the Fili- 
pinos were given the same rights and privi- 
leges as are vouchsafed to American’ citizens 
under the Bill of Rights in the United States 
Constitution by incorporating the Bill of 
Rights in that act of Congress. Thus the 
Filipinos were never slaves under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

In the course of time the Philippines was 
granted, while still associated with the United 
States as a junior partner, two. concessions 
which made the Philippines practically an 
independent political entity, and self-sup- 
porting financially. The Philippine Govern- 
ment was made a government by Filipinos, 
and Philippine products were considered do- 
mestic and admitted to the United States 
duty free. 

Today the Republic of the Philippines has 
a mutual-defense treaty with the United 
States and maintains close and cordial rela- 
tions with her. The United States considers 
the Philippines the show window of democ- 
racy in Asia, and she has every reason, espe- 
cially under the present Chief Executive, 
Ramon Magsaysay, to be proud of the nation 
that she brought into existence on July 4, 
1946. 





Death of a Patriot: De Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in times 
such as these in the world’s history, 
when loyalty and dedication to princi 
ples of national honor are attributes 
always found in persons of high 
in government, all of us note with 
cere and profound sorrow the 
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away, on August 19, of Alcide de Gas. 
peri, 8 times Premier of Italy and a true 
friend of the cause of democracy. 

He was our friend and he will be 
misse d. 

Premier de Gasperi turned his every 
effort and energy, throughout the course 
of his 73 years of life, to the cause of 
his native land. He fought the goog 
fight, from early youth, to raise the lot 
of his countrymen. His record of par. 
ticipation in public affairs is unexcelleq 
Under his leadership, the popular party 
of Italy broke with Mussolini. For this 
he was forced into retirement and later 
jailed. 

But his spirit never broke. 

His continued opposition to the forces 
of tyranny which had seized power a]- 
most cost him his life on a number of 
occasions. He was forced to seek sanc- 
tuary in the Vatican, together with oth- 
ers who were, during World War II, 
working to advance the cause of free- 
dom. 

At the close of the conflict on Italian 
soil he became leader and party secre- 
tery of the newly formed Christian 
Democrat Party. His rise was swift and 
by 1945 he had become Premier. 

De Gasperi, taking over the reins of 
government at a time when confusion 
and chaos seemed ready to submerge all 
beneath its weight, accomplished in- 
credible changes. He strove, with 
marked success, to raise conditions 
among the rank-and-file and it might 
well be said that he, by the power of his 
character and by dint of his unflagging 
energies, turned the tide for Christianity 
against communism in the famous elec- 
tion of 1948. 

Since that time, he battled the Com- 
munists in Italy, assisting greatly in 
the work of European unity and defense 
within the framework of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. It was he 
who was most responsible for Italian 
participation in that group. 

It has been said that in the turbulent 
story of many republics, the fate of all 
may, at one time more than all others, 
hang upon a people’s ability to bring 
forth from their midst the man to meet 
the moment, and so doirig, provide the 
strength to meet the hour. 

Such a man was De Gasper. 

He seems to have been divinely or- 
dained to light the way in the difficult 
task of reconstruction of his beleaguered 
country. His name and his stature were 
enough to swing the tide against the Red 
plague of communism, which since the 
end of World War IT has beset his coun- 
try on all sides. In fighting the cause 
of freedom at home, he _ greatly 
strengthened the position of the free al- 
liance in Europe and throughout the 
world. Italy’s situation was such that, 
had she fallen to communism, the West 
might have suffered an irreparable loss, 
not to mention the suffering which 
would have been inflicted upon % 
troubled people, weary from over a dec- 
ade of strife and weakened by internal 
difficulties. 

The name De Gasperi, as long 4s 
faith and courage and loyalty ar 
counted as desirable traits in a man, will 
stand for firmness of character 
strength of mind and purpose in the 
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never-ending quest for freedom among 
the peoples of the earth. 

As an implacable archantagonist of 
communism, he demonstrated, irrefuta- 
bly, that communism can be beaten, if 
these who have the opportunity will but 
take strength and heart to do so. 

He proved, through every day of his 
long and useful life, that it matters not 
what the odds may be, so long as you 
work unceasingly with what you have to 
further the cause of that which you 
know to be just and right. 





Long and Distinguished Service of Hon. 
Robert Cresser in the House of Rep- 
resentatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. ‘Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to my colleague and associate, the 
Honorable ROBERT CROSSER. For 14 years 
I have had the pleasure of serving in the 
Congress with Bogs CROsSSER, or “Mr. 
Bor,” as he is affectionately know to 
most of us. For 12 years out of those 14 
years, I have been intimately associated 
with him on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. And for 4 years, 
during the 81st and 82d Congresses, Mr. 
Bos served as chairman of our com- 
mittee. 

Bos Crosser has given unstintingly of 
his time and talents to the service of 
his felowmen. If you try to describe 
Mr. Bog, you run into some difficulties, 
because he does not fit any conventional 
pattern. Born in Scotland, he has 
brought with him to this country a her- 
itage of rugged independence. He has 
coupled this independence with indomi- 
table courage. A lesser man might have 
given up struggling against difficult 
physical odds. Not so Mr. Bos. 

One reason, perhaps, apart from his 
Scotch ancestry, for his courage and 
perseverance is Bos Crosser’s deeply re- 
ligious attitude. Again, Mr. Bos’s re- 
ligion does not fit a conventional mold. 

Recently, we had an informal farewell 
luncheon in honor of Mr. Bos. The 
luncheon was attended by the Speaker, 
Mr. Martin; the majority leader, Mr. 
Halleck; the former Speaker, Mr. Ray- 
FURN; and most of the members of our 
committee. Those who spoke at the 
luncheon of Bos CROSSER’s service in 
Congress and on the Interstate and For- 
&gn Commerce Committee. When it was 
Bos Crosser’s turn to say a few words, 
he did not speak of the many years which 
he has spent in Congress and of his 
achievements in the legislative field. 
Mr. Bos spoke in deeply felt words of his 
Conception of man’s relation to God. 

If he were not the modest man that 
he is, Bop Crosser might well have 
spoken on this occasion of his achieve- 
ments throughout his many years of 
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service in Congress. He might have 
spoken of his struggle for the passage of 
legislation to achieve better working con- 
ditions for the working people and par- 
ticularly for railroad workers. He might 
have spoken of his untiring efforts to 
secure legislation providing for retire- 
ment benefits for railroad workers. 

Recently the House unanimously 
passed amendments to the Raijroad Re- 
tirement Act broadening the benefits 
provided under that act. Bos Crosser is 
generally considered the father of this 
legislation. When these amendments 
were considered, many Members of the 
House paid tribute to Bos CRosser and 
his achievements in the Congress in be- 
half of railroad workers. Today, I want 
to take this opportunity to join the Mem- 
bers who spoke then praising Mr. Cros- 
SER’s accomplishments. 

As I have said, all through these years, 
Mr. Bos has maintained an independ- 
ence of action and thought that- has 
made him respected and honored by his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. All 
through his long years of service, he has 
been proud of the fact that he was not 
beholden to any political organization 
and that his actions and his votes in the 
Congress were dedicated solely by his 
best judgment of what is best for his fel- 
lowmen. His retirement will lose to the 
Congress and to our committee the serv- 
ices of a man whose services and talents 
are hard to replace and I assure you that 
I feel a great personal loss in Bos 
CROSSER’s retirement. 





Farmers’ Home Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call your attention to an agency in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, where some remarkable improve- 
ments have been made under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


The Farmers’ Home Administration, 
through loans and other assistance, 
helps small farmers place their opera- 
tions on a more efficient. basis. The 
agency also provides emergency loans 
for farmers who because of drought, 
floods, or similar disasters need a sup- 
plemental source of credit. 

Under the Eisenhower administration 
the lending activities of this agency 
have been increased 28 percent... Ad- 
ministrative overhead costs have been 
cut 20 percent. Loan making and servic- 
ing authority has been decentralized 
and placed at the county level close to 
the farmers. Additional powers have 
been given the agency that tremendously 
broaden its ability to help farmers de- 
velop their farms, build and improve 
farm homes, acquire land, weather emer- 
gencies, install irrigation and other 
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water facilities, and carry out soil con- 
servation measures. 

Let me review each of these improve- 
ments briefly. 

First, the expansion of lending activ- 
ities. In fiscal 1954, during the first full 
year under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Farmers’ Home Administration 
made or insured loans totaling $292,- 
452,000. This was a 28-percent increase 
over the amount loaned in 1953—and 
more funds had been advanced in 1953 
than in any previous year. 

Two-thirds of the funds loaned were 
advanced through the regular programs 
of the agency to operators of family-type 
farms, who needed credit to improve and 
adjust their operations, buy and improve 
farms. More credit was advanced to 
these small farmers than had ever been 
advanced in any year by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration or its predecessor 
agencies. 

About one-third of the amount loaned 
was handled through the emergency- 
loan programs which serve the emer- 
gency credit needs of all farmers, in- 
cluding small ones. These loans, which 
include the livestock and economic emer- 
gency loans authorized in the 1st session 
of the 83d Congress, have enabled thou- 
sands of drought-stricken farmers to 
keep going, have prevented countless 
foreclosures and forced liquidations. 

Now let us see what the Eisenhower 
administration has accomplished in this 
agency in the way of more efficient and 
economical administration. Since July 
1, 1953, the administrative budgets for 
this agency have been reduced by $5,800,- 
000, or approximately 20 percent. 

It is hard to believe that such a re- 
duction in the cost of operation could 
be made while activities were being in- 
creased. But such is the case. 

Here are some of the things that were 
done to cut overhead costs. Four area 
finance offices and the national finance 
office of the agency were combined into 
one office in St. Louis. The Washing- 
ton staff was reduced by 35 percent. 

The State office staffs were also re- 
duced. However, at the county level 
where the agency comes in direct con- 
tact with the farmer, care was taken in 
realining the offices to maintain an ade- 
quate number of contact points for loan 
making and servicing. 

Further savings in time and money 
were achieved by eliminating a duplicate 
set of files on 60,000 real-estate loans, 
but cutting out unnecessary reports and 
forms by simplifying procedures. 

At the same time the services of the 
agency were greatly strengthened and 
improved by the placing of added au- 
thority in the hands of the men who run 
the program at the county level. 

The importance of this step cannot be 
overstated. In the long run it may prove 
to be the greatest improvement measure 
taken in the reorganization of the 
agency. 

Here is what was done. 

County supervisors, the men who work 
directly with the farmers, are being given 
the power of final approval on a much 
larger percentage of the loans. Many 
loans that in the past were held up until 
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an official from a higher echelon could 
find time to review and approve them 
will, in the future, be approved quickly 
in the county. 

County supervisors have also been 
given more authority in dealing with 
farmers and local lenders on loans serv- 
icing matters. 

To expedite real-estate loanmaking 
the appraisal work of the agency is being 
placed in county offices, closer to the 
farmers to be served, Practically all the 
handling of real-estate insurance has 
been transferred from State to county 
offices. 

In addition, greater use is being made 
of State and county committees. The 
new State committees, made up of five 
State agricultural leaders, are being 
asked to take an extremely independent 
view of the operations of the agency in 
their State. Any further improvements 
they suggest will be given the most care- 
ful consideration. 

The three-member county committee, 
composed of men whose judgment is 
highly respected in their communities, 
will also be relied upon to a greater extent 
than in the past to help adapt national 
policies to local needs. These committee- 
men have all been reminded that, it is 
their decision and not the Government's 
as to whether or not a farmer meets the 
eligibility requirements for the agency’s 
services. 

Services of other public and private 
organizations are being used to the full- 
est extent possible. During the past 
year the Farmers’ Home Administration 
entered into an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Extension Service under which the 
services of the extension home demon- 
stration agents are being used to the 
greatest extent possible by the farm fam- 
ilies who borrow from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Every possible step is being taken to 
make sure that no Government funds 
are advanced when private or coopera- 
tive credit is available to meet the needs 
of the applicants. The agency does not 
lend funds when the farmer can obtain 
the funds from his regular credit sources. 
During the past year agency officials 
have contacted private lenders through- 
out the country to make sure that this 
policy was understood. 

The record on legislation affecting the 
activities of this agency is as spectacular 
as all of the other improvements. I have 
already mentioned the special livestock 
and emergency loans provided by the 83d 
Congress last summer. 

In addition, Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act amendments, placed on the 
statute books a few days ago, will greatly 
increase the ability of the Farmers Home 
Administration to meet the needs of 
small farmers who turn to the agency 
for assistance. 

Here is the background behind these 
amendments. Under the insured mort- 
gage program admministered by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, farmers 
can obtain loans to buy or develop 
family-type farms or to enlarge small 
farms to a point where they are efficient 
family-type units. 

Funds for insured loans can be sup- 
plied by banks, insurance companies, 
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or any other source of private or co- 
operative credit. The full value of the 
loan is insured by the Government. For 
several years the interest that private 
lenders receive on these loans has been 
set by law at 3 percent, and the money 
market has been such that only a few 
insured loans have been made each year. 
Lenders found they could get a better 
return elsewhere. Public Law 521 per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
change the interest rate to match fluc- 
tuations in the money market. If neces- 
sary, he can place the return to the 
lender on insured loans as high as 4 
percent. 

As of today it is not known exactly 
what rate will bring in sufficient funds 
to carry on a reasonable program of 
adequate size to meet the needs. The 
agency is surveying the market and will 
set its sights accordingly. 

The one thing that is clear, and the 
most important element, is that in the 
future thousands of eligible farmers will 
not be turned away because of lack of 
funds. 

The agency has on hand about 24,000 
applications for farm ownership loans. 
Many of these applicants are eligible for 
insured loans. There are also thousands 
of farmers who need a loan of this type, 
who have not applied for one, because 
it is common knowledge in rural areas 
that the agency for years has lacked 
funds for farm purchase and develop- 
ment. In addition these insured loans 
will take the place of direct Government 
loans for farm housing. 

The principle of insuring private loans 
rather than making direct Government 
loans will soon be carried a step farther. 
With further immense benefits to the 
farmers of our country. 

S. 3137, recently passed by both 
Houses, will make water facilities and 
soil-conservation loans available on a 
direct and on an insured basis through- 
out the Nation. 

This is an extremely important piece 
of legislation. The water-facility loans 
enable farmers to buy pumps, drill wells, 
install irrigation systems, and take simi- 
lar steps needed to supply their fields, 
their stock, and their families with an 
adequate water supply. The soil-conser- 
vation loans will enable farmers to build 
terraces, improve their pastures, and 
finance a wide variety of soil-conserving 
measures. 

At a time when drought annually 
threatens thousands of farm enterprises, 
when soil conservation is needed on mil- 
lions of acres, these new loans—only the 
water-facility loans have been available 
before, and they were limited to the 
Western States—these new loans will 
give farmers throughout the width and 
breadth of the land a chance to build for 
themselves a kind of security that here- 
tofore they have always wanted but were 
never able to finance. , 

All in all, the record set by the Eisen- 
hower administration in the Farmers’ 
Home Administration is one worth 
noting. 

A great increase has been made in the 
scope and the size of the services ren- 
dered the Nation’s farmers. At the same 
time major economies have been 
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achieved in administration. It is 
record of which we can all be proud. 


Unrrep Srates DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ‘ 


Comparison of amounts loaned in fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 
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Program 1953 1954 denn 
1953-54 
| 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
Farm ownership: 
SP. ciikescs conisloeeia $18, 993, 869) $19, 538, 667) 29 
I. niscgienisitipand 10, 689, 227; 9,530,793 ~19 8 
Total, farm own- | a 
ership_....-....| 20, 683,096} 29,069,460) 24 
Farm housing. _.______- 19, 294, 817] 16, 067,934] —16.7 
Production and sub- ie Roe i, 
Sistence: 
Borrowed funds ____/|119, 999, 931/139, 996, 321 16.7 
State corporation : 
Ih, tts 9, 765, 905) 7,358,453) —247 
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Water facilities: 
Individuals__....... 4,931,784) 5, 002, 366 14 
Associations........ 1, 068, 155} 1, 497, 600) 40.2 
Total, water facil- 
SUE. cchantioheas 5, 999, 939) 6, 499, 966 8.3 
Subtotal, regular | * 
programs______. |184, 743, 688/198, 992, 134 7.7 
Ce ee eee te 
EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 
Emergency: 
Production. ........ 43, 099, 739) 31, 740,044) —26.4 
Economic. _........ O} 26, 244, 173)_..... 
Special livestock........ 0} 35, 164, 561/_.. 
NE aN 766, 865 296, 600; —61.3 
i iccertentilantehersinniens: 91, 175) 15, 290} —83.2 





Subtotal, emer- 
gency programs.| 43, 957,779) 93, 460, 668) 
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Total, all loans_._|228, 701, 467/292, 452, 402 2.9 





Prospects of War in Asia—The Challenge 
of Red China—The Organization of a 
Southeast Asia Alliance—“We Have a 
Just and Winning Cause Against the 
Communists” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 6 eight nations will convene 
in Baguio in the Philippines to organize 
the southeast Asia alliance against Com- 
munist aggressions. That is a step in 
the right direction. I would have liked 
to have seen Nationalist China, the Re- 
public of Korea, and Japan in that al- 
liance, but I understand that their exclu- 
sion does not mean that they are not 
going to receive the aid of the free world 
in case they are attacked by the Com- 
munists, 

I like to see the United States enter 
into a mutual defense treaty with Na- 
tionalist China as she has such a treaty 
with Japan, the Republic of Korea, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, and Australia. 
I understand that General Van Fieet, a5 
the President’s personal representative 
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in a recent study of Asia, is in favor of 
it. I hope that in the next session of 
Congress such @ treaty would become a 
eality. 

reir Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by making as a part thereof a 
statement of Mr. Vicente Villamin, a 
Filipino intellectual leader and sincere 
friend of the United States. I had the 
pleasure of inserting in the Recorp sev- 
eral of his previous statements and ar- 
ticles. They have been appreciated and 
praised by Members of Congress, admin- 
istration officials, and priyate individ- 
uals and organizations. They are a val- 
uable contribution to the real under- 
standing of the Asian situation and the 
role the United States is playing in 
meeting Communist subversion and ag- 
gression. They also contain many time- 
ly and constructive ideas and suggestions. 

Mr. Villamin’s statement, being part 
III of a series, follows: 

Prospects OF*Wark IN Asta—SourHeast Asta 
TREATY ORGANIZATION, THE SEATO 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
(Pt. III) » 

Today America and Red China are face to 
face with each other as enemies in fact. 
Will there be a shooting war between them? 
That depends on Red China. America will 
not start it. 

Red China is mad at America because 
America is preventing her from carrying 
out her conquest of free, Asia. Like’ Soviet 
Russia, Red China believes in conquering 
other countries to make herself great and 
strong. 

Red China has declared that she will take 
Formosa. America has let her understand 
that she will aid Formosa in resisting the 
attack. That is notice to Red China that 
there will be a shooting war if she attacks 
Formosa. 

America’s chief reasons for protecting 
Formosa were given by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in his address to a joint session. of 
the United States Congress on April 19, 1951, 
when he said, “I have strongly recommended 
in the past as a matter of military urgency 
that under no circumstances must Formosa 
fall under Communist control.” [Applause.] 
“Such an eventuality would at once threaten 
the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan, and might as well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington.” 

What are the prospects of a shooting war 
with Red China? 

Although recognizing the difficulty of 
crossing 90 miles of water from the main- 
land to attack Formosa and the chance of 
failing in the attempt, Red China might feel 
obliged to deliver the attack to save face and 
to maintain prestige, which at the moment 
is quite high. 

At the same time Red China, in talking 
about taking Formosa and liquidating Na- 
tionalist China, may have for its primary 
purpose to induce the General Assembly of 
the United Nations which will meet on Sep- 
tember 21 to adfnit her to its membership in 
the place of Nationalist China. * 

Red China believes that after becoming a 
member of the United Nations as the repre- 
sentative of China, the effect would be the 
outlawing of Nationalist China and then 
she would demand that America stop help- 
Ing Formosa. That would, in turn, have 
the effect of facilitating the liquidation of 
Nationalist China by Red China and caus- 
ing no end of embarrassment to America. 
That is why there is a respectable opinion in 
America to have her resign from the United 


Nations if Red China 
membership, is admitted to its 
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A deterrent on Red China is her knowledge 
that America is determined to meet her war- 
like moves. That knowledge was induced 
into Red China’s consciousness by both 
America’s words and deeds in dealing with 
her contemporary provocations. 

What is the attitude of Russia toward the 
existing tensions between America and Red 
China? 

It must be one of present ostensible co- 
operation with Red China and secret prospec- 
tive desire to see America and Red China 
go to war with each other. Such a war 
would weaken or destroy the combatants and 
make Russia the overpowering nation in the 
world, which would thereby be compelled to 
adopt the Russo-Communist way of life. 

Deep in the consciousness of Russia is a 
natural fear of the growing strength of Red 
China. Russia, old and new, is guilty of 
perpetrating all sorts of iniquities against 
China. She must know that, although the 
present Red Chinese leaders are functioning 
with her, the Chinese people have no love at 
all for Russia and her way of life. The day 
is bound to come when Russia would be 
public poison to China. 

The Chinese people will realize more 
clearly that between America and Russia the 
former is their genuine friend and the latter 
their inevitable enemy. To make them real- 
ize that would be one of the most urgent 
and constructive tasks of America. It would 
lead to the disintegration of the Red Chinese 
regime and the winning of China back to 
the family of free nations. That, in turn, 
would make China a friend instead of an 
enemy of America. 

As a token of America’s good intentions 
toward the Chinese people and providing 
them with the means of a better life than 
what the present Red regime is giving them, 
she should assure them that she would fi- 
nance and direct an economic plan for China 
if they reestablish Nationalist China on the 
mainland. 

Such an economic plan might call for an 
outlay of $10 billion for a period of 5 years. 
That amount would represent less than 3 
percent of the annual income of the Amer~ 
ican people. That investment is to make 
China a friend instead of an enemy. As a 
friend, China would save America in de- 
fense and other expenditures many times 
the amount of the investment and at the 
same time diminish substantially the pow- 
er of Russia and thereby begin the dissolu- 
tion of communism in the world. 

The fact must be emphasized that if the 
Chinese people are not won over to the free 
world and they develop as the Russian peo- 
ple did under the Communist blueprint 
America will be faced simultaneously by the 
Russian menace in the Atlantic and the Chi- 
nese menace in the Pacific. 

The latter menace would be even greater 
than the former when all of East Asia, in- 
cluding Japan, is overcome by Red China’s 
overwhelming force, 

The organization of resistance against Red 
China is obviously of the highest moment. 

The first thing to do is to give adequate 
support to Nationalist China on Formosa. 
It is to enable her to roll back a Red invasion. 
When the invasion fails, then Nationalist 
China could proceed to the reoccupation of 
the mainland. There is when and where the 
Chinese economic development plan would 
help tremendously in the winning over of 
the Chinese people to freedom and democracy 
under Nationalist China. 

The creation of an alliance of free nations 
in southeast Asia might not be of direct as- 
sistance to Nationalist China, but it would 
be a definite notice to Red China and to 
Soviet Russia that eight nations—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia—will resist their trespass and aggres- 
sion of defined areas in southeast Asia. 
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The pooling of the moral and material 
forces of those eight nations for the purpose 
of antagonistic cooperation against the Com- 
munists should have a sobering effect on the 
Communists themselves and stabilizing in- 
fluence in the international condition in all 
of east Asia. 

The participation of America in that alli- 
ance is in line with the objectives set forth 
in her treaties of mutual defense and secu- 
rity with the Philippines, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and the Republic of Korea. It 
might be stated parenthetically that such 
treaties might likely be entered into between 
the United States and Nationalist China and 
Thailand as a logical part of her program of 
defense and peace in Asia. 

Let a candid world witness what the Amer- 
ican participation in the war in Korea and 
nonparticipation in the war in Indochina 
have meant. In Korea, the war stopped un- 
der a cease-fire and armistice and the Red 
Chinese and Red North Koreans got nothing 
in the way of territorial, political, and mili- 
tary concessions. On the contrary, in Indo- 
china under a similar stoppage of the war, 
the Red Chinese and the Red Vietnamese got 
valuable territorial, political, and military 
concessions from France. 

Free Asia is keen in its appreciation of the 
spirit and determination of America to up- 
hold the reign of law and to oppose the evil 
works of the Communists. Free Asia wilt 
stand by and be with America, “sink or swim, 
live or die.” The alternative would be domi- 
nation by the Communists which is as tragic 
as death itself. 

America’s leadership in Asia thus acquired 
majestic significance. It is as certain as there 
is God in heaven that America will stand 
by and be with free Asia in the face of the 
onslaughts, the chicaneries and the trick- 
eries of the Communists. The fate and des- 
tiny of the entire world hinge on what trans- 
pires in Asia in the immediate future. 

We of the free world must convince our- 
selves that our cause against the Commu- 
nists is not only a just cause but also a win- 
ning cause. Convinced of this, we cannot 
lose in the fight to uphold it. 

We must never forget that in Russia, the 
center of communism in the world, not more 
than 3 percent of the people are Commu- 
nists and in China less than 1 percent are 
Communists. In other words, 97 percent of 
the Russians and 99 percent of the Chinese 
do not see eye to eye with their respective 
governments, while the situation is the re- 
verse of that in the free world. That is the 
first reason why we have a winning cause. 

In China, as in Russia, the Communists are 
breaking up the home. For instance, they 
are making the children report on the daily 
doings and sayings of their parents to the 
Communist precinct leaders. That is in- 
tended to sow the seeds of disloyalty to and 
disregard of their parents in the hearts and 
minds of the children so they can give them- 
selves up body and soul to the Communist 
government, which is a government of men 
and not of.law, a government is daily proving 
that it is bereft of conscience, of decency, 
and or reason. 

The issue in the world today is to whom 
shall humanity look for guidance, assist- 
ance, and protection—to America or to 
Russia? 

The answer is to America, not to Russia 
and, for that matter, not to Red China, 

And why? America is magnanimous, hu- 
man, and constructive and she has the ca- 
pability as well as the desire to be of help 
and service to other peoples. On the con- 
trary, Russia and China do not possess such 
capability and desire. They are for their own 
aggrandizement, first, last, and always. 
Their propaganda to the contrary is a tissue 
of falsehoods and misrepresentations. On 
top of it all, their Communist principles are 
unhuman, inhuman, selfish, and wicked. 
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As the eight nations meet at Baguio, the 
pleasant summer capital of the Philippines, 
let free Asia give an overpowering demon- 
stration of its devotion to freedom and de- 
mocracy and its trust and confidence in 
America, her principles and institutions and 
her determination to save the world from 
communism and its evil works. 





Trade With the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
of last July this Congress passed H. R. 
9315 amending the Philippine Trade Act 
of 1946 by delaying the imposition of 
graduated tariffs on imports from the 
Philippines into the United States, which 
would have begun July 4. 

When this matter was first brought 





up in this Chamber on June 22, I ob- 


jected to its consideration by unanimous 
consent. 

These objections were based on the 
fact that the Philippines, by Act 698, 
had materially limited the importation 
of American leaf tobacco and leaf-to- 
bacco products into the Philippines, in 
violation of the spirit and intent of its 
trade agreement with the United States, 
under the Philippine Trade Agreement 
of 1946. 

Subsequently, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
special representative of President Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines, with the rank 
of Ambassador, communicated and as- 
sured me, for the President and him- 
self, that this situation would be elimi- 
nated at a special session of the Phil- 
ippine Congress to be held shortly there- 
after. 

In view of these assurances from such 
high sources, I withdrew my objections 
and the bill passed the House, by unani- 
mous consent, on June 23. Within the 
past 2 weeks the Philippine Congress has 
passed a bill, which not only fails to 
eliminate the discrimination against 
American leaf tobacco, but actually adds 
further restrictions to its importation 
into the Philippines. This new law pro- 
vides that for 1956 and succeeding years, 
no American tobacco can be imported 
into the Philippines, except in quanti- 
ties sufficient to maintain the manu- 
facture of tobacco products in the Philip- 
pines at the level of the preceding year, 
after all locally produced tobacco has 
been bought and used. It further pro- 
vides excessive and arbitrary support 
prices for local tobacco production, far 
in excess of world prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the Philippines have 
failed to live up to their agreements, 
both in violating their trade agreement 
with the United States and failing to 
live up to the promises given me per- 
sonally. 


Any restriction on the volume of im- 
portation of tobacco from the United 
States into the Philippines is a viola- 
tion of their agreement with us. 
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Increasing allowable imports for 1954 
from 25 to 40 percent of 1950 imports 
is a mere gesture and is continuing a 
materia] violation. 

But, in 1955 they go back—now by 
law and not by regulation—to the sit- 
uation existing when I objected to con- 
sidering H. R. 9315 and then in 1956 
they go to a formula far more restric- 
tive than those I called attention to on 
June 22. 

Mr. Speaker, presumably there will be 
conferences between the Philippines and 
the United States, on an executive level, 
in the next few months. But, ultimately, 
this Congress must act to effect any 
change in the existing trade relations as 
requested by the Philippines. 

I serve notice now that at that time 
I will remember commitments made, ad- 
hered to, and violated, and be influenced 
by the failure of the Philippines to live 
up to their commitments. ; 





Reasons Why Mississippians Want 
Segregation Told by Legislator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
a statement by the Honorable Edwin 
White, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, State of Mississippi, regard- 
ing segregation in the public schools. 
As Mr. White’s statement is so clear, 
accurate, and fair and states the situa- 
tion as to the relationship between the 
two races in the South, I believe it is 
of value to the people of the entire 
Nation. I commend Mr. White for his 
clear and worthwhile article and ask 
that same be included in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

REASONS WHY MISSISSIPPIANS WANT 
SEGREGATION 

In no State of the American Union has 
there beeh more real kindness and friend- 
ship between the white and colored people 
than in Mississippi. 

Neither the white nor the colored people 
asked for the May 17 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which declared un- 
constitutional our separate system of public 
schools for the races. Therefore, we should 
not let this Court decision come between us, 
or turn back the progress which we have all 
worked hard to bring about. 

The Mississippi Legislature has been in- 
terested in and has greatly helped the col- 
ored people of this State. 

They receive the larger part of the millions 
of dollars which the State spends for old- 
age pensions and public-health service. 

They receive a major part of the millions 
spent by Mississippi for homestead exemp- 
tion, free schoolbooks, and hospital service. 

It is money appropriated by the legislature 
that largely pays for the experiment stations 
and demonstration agents which have helped 
the colored farmer make more money than 
he has ever made before, 


September } 


At Whitfield and at the tubercular Sang. 
torium at Magee, the buildings anda Medica} 
treatment for the coiored are of the beg 
and are paid for out of the treasury of this 
State. Likewise, great improvements have 
recently been made at Jackson College, Alcorn 
College, and at Mississippi Vocational cq. 
lege. 

Before the Supreme Court decision the sq). 
aries of the colored teachers were sharply 
raised and a new bus transportation system 
provided. 

The question then might be asked: If the 
white man is a true friend to the colored 
man, then why is he not willing to abide by 
the above Court decision? 

The answer is plain and simple: There j, 
only one thing in the whole situation the 
white man asks for, and that is, the Privilege 
of his children, and his children’s childrep, 
continuing to be white people. From this 
position he cannot and will not yield because 
it is God’s law. Genesis 1: 11, 24, 25. Gene. 
sis VI: 19, 20. Genesis VII: 14. Number 
36: 5,6. Jeremiah 13: 23. 

The white man feels that the colored man 
should also be anxious to preserve the in- 
tegrity of his race, and just as willing t 
abide by God’s law. 

The reason why it is so hard for some peo- 
ple in other parts of this country to uncer. 
stand the position of the southern white peo- 
ple is that it.is only in a. few States in the 
South where each of the two races comprises 
about one-half of the population. 


The history of the world teaches that 
where two separate races are in close con- 
tact with each other through the centuries 
they cannot retain their identity. 

Now the Supreme Court decision says that 
in public schools the races must not be 
separated. If this were carried out here in 
the South then, from the lesson of history, 
in a few centuries the races would become 
amalgamated. 


Thus to put this Supreme Court decision 
into effect would operate to violate God's 
creation and law, and when any court deci- 
sion violates His law, it is sinful, unholy, and 
unworthy of obedience. 

At the meeting before Governor White's 
committee in Jackson on July 30, one of the 
more conservative colored speakers made 
this statement: “90 percent of the colored 
people of Mississippi do want better schools 
for their children, and if they can get them, 
then 90 percent of our problems will be 
solved.” It is my experience and opinion 
that this is a correct statement. 

To discourage from lawsuits the radicals 
and troublemakers who would bring so much 
harm to the children of Mississippi, the leg- 
islature at its special session in September 
will in all probability submit to the people 4 
constitutional amendment which will 4u- 
thorize the legislature, in its solemn discre- 
tion, to discontinue the public school system 
in Mississippi and to enact legislation fa 
the. encouragement of private schools. 

If the above amendment is adopted by the 
people it will prove our best safeguard to 4 
continuance of our system of separate public 
schools. 

Moreover, if the amendment is adopted, it 
is my fifm opinion that the legislature, 
through a spirit of friendship for and confi- 
dence in the colored people of this State, will 
promptly proceed to build and equip, for the 
colored children of Mississippi, good schools 
in all localities in which such schools have 
not already been built. 

That all of the people in Mississippi ™4J 
go forward under God's law in peace, friend- 
ship and prosperity should be the prayé! of 

of us. 
every one Sere 


Member of the Mississippi House of 
Representatives from Holmes County. 
JacKSON, Miss. 
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Congressman Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, 
Reports to His Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a report to the people of the 18th 
Ohio Congressional - District—Belmont, 
Carroll, Columbiana, Harrison, and Jef- 
ferson Counties: 

In WasHINGTON WiTH Warne L. Hays 

AvucGust 19, 1954. 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


“United States Acting To Give Business a 
Prod,” reads a headline in the New York 
Times of July 30, 1954. The article goes on 
to say that the Government is speeding up 
planned Federal expenditures in the hope of 
prodding the national economy into greater 
activity, according to the retary of Com- 
merce. Because I urged some weeks ago that 
the administration take positive action to 
avert depression my opponent, in a televi- 
sion appearance, called me a “Fear Dealer.” 
I believe that the humor of this phrase will 
escape my constituents who have lost their 
jobs because of the decline in business activ- 
ity. As the Representative in Congress of a 
district hard hit by unemployment, I have 
considered it no more than my duty to speak 
out on this subject, and will continue to 
work, through every avenue open to me, for 
the prosperity of our area and the country 
as a whole. 


NEWSLETTER MAILING LIST 


This newsletter is being distributed to 
some persons who have not received previous 
issues. If you have received more than one 
copy because of duplication in mailing lists, 
I would appreciate your passing the extra 
one on to someone else. I would be glad to 
have the names and addresses of any of my 
constituents not now on the regular news- 
letter list who might find these occasional 
communications from Washington of interest. 


HOW YOUR REPRESENTATIVE VOTED ON MAJOR 
LEGISLATION BEFORE THE 83D CONGRESS 


It has been my privilege to se: the people 
of the 18th District for 3 terms in the House 
of Representatives. During the 83d Con- 
gress, for the first time, I have been a mem- 
ber of the minority party in the Congress 
and the party in opposition to the adminis- 
tration. I have sought conscientiously to act 
as one of a responsible minority and a loyal 
opposition, casting my vote on each issue 
according to my evaluation of its effect on 
our district and the Nation. ‘A brief expla- 
nation of some of the important: legislation 
before this Congress and my position on 
these bills is given below. 


First session 


Hawaiian statehood, H. R. 3575: First ma- 
jor point in President Eisenhower’s legisla- 
tive program to come before the House, this 
bill was opposed by many Democrats because 
the administration had not endorsed Alaskan 
Statehood also. I believed that both Terri- 
tories deserved statehood but could not jus- 
tify voting against admission of Hawaii on 
that ground. I voted “Yes.” March 10, 1953. 

Tidelands bill, H. R. 4198: Posed as a 
ore rights issue, this legislation was in 

act & measure to give away to a few coastal 
States the offshore oil and gas resources 
wae I believed should be developed for all 
ca — people. Ohio schools would 
a nefited, as would those of other 

tes, from a share in the revenue from 
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Federal leases, under an amendment which 
I supported. I voted “No.” April 1, 1953. 
Agriculture appropriation bill, H. R. 5227, 
amendment to reduce soil-conservation funds 
by $55 million: The worth of this program to 
conserve the productive soil of America’s 
farmlands has been amply demonstrated. 
One of the few farmers in the House, I was 
particularly concerned about this threat to 
the effective operation of the soil-conserva- 
tion program. I voted “No.” May 20, 1953. 
Reciprocal trade agreements extension, 
H. R. 5495: The trade-agreements program, 
in effect since 1934; is based on a sound 
principle, for economic isolationism is as 
unrealistic in the world in which we live as 
political isolationism. However, excessive 
concessions made under the program have 
worked to the detriment of domestic indus- 
try, including the pottery and glass indus- 
tries of our area. Because it did not afford 
sufficient protection I could not support the 
bill. I voted “No.” June 15, 1953. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act amend- 
ments, H. R. 5894, motion to recommit: A 
major provision of this bill, to give much- 
needed protection to domestic industries in- 
jured by unfair foreign competition, was the 
restriction of imports of foreign residual fuel 
oil, which have had an adverse effect on our 
coal industry. The motion to send it back 
to committee, which I opposed, in effect 
killed the bill. I voted “No.” July 23, 1953. 
Mutual Security Act of 1953, H. R. 5710: 
This was a bill to carry on the program to 
strengthen the United States by providing 
economic and military aid to free and 
friendly countries of Europe and Asia. I 
voted “Yes.” June 19, 1953. 


Second session 


Tax revision bill, H. R. 8300: This bill, the 
first comprehensive revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code in many years, disappointed 
me in some respects, notably its failure to 
increase the personal exemption and grant 
meaningful relief to the small taxpayer. Be- 
cause it partially eliminated double taxa- 
tion of dividends and included other good 
provisions, I supported the measure. I voted 
“Yes.” March 18, 1954. 

Social Security Act amendments, H. R. 
9866: This was a bill to extend the coverage 
and increase the benefits of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Further im- 
provements in the social-security system are 
needed but must wait for another session. 
I voted “Yes.” June 1, 1954. 

Agricultural Act of 1954, H. R. 9680: The 
Wall Street Journal, which has a few farm 
readers, explains that flexible means lower. 
Ninety percent of parity means 90 percent 
of a fair price. There are some who would 
like to see the farmer get 75 percent of a 
fair price under some conditions. The bill 
was finally compromised in the House at 
821%, to 90 percent. This- is far removed 
from the 100 percent of parity promised in 
1952 campaign speeches. As a farmer I look 
for the day, when farm legislation will not 
be written for the special interests of the 
wheat growers west of the Mississippi and 
the cotton farmers. Because better legisla- 
tion could not be secured in this Congress 
I voted for this bill. Passage came on @ 
voice vote. I voted “Yes.” July 2, 1954. 

Health service prepayment plan reinsur- 
ance bill, H. R. 8356, motion to recommit: 
The health needs of the people, and their 
need for protection against the heavy finan- 
cial strain occasioned by serious illness, would 
not have been met by this legislation. In- 
deed, its principal beneficiaries would have 
been the insurance companies to which sub- 
scribers to voluntary health plans pay their 
premiums, The motion to recommit killed 
the bill. I voted “Yes.” July 13, 1954. 

Reiterating opposition of House Represent- 
atives to seating of Communist regime in 
China in United Nations, House Resolution 
634: To seat Red China in the United Na- 
tions would be to give the regime responsi- 
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ble for vast loss of American lives and treas- 
ure an opportunity to further push the de- 
signs of the Communist world and to im- 
pede the policies of the United States and 
our friends. I was proud to join my col- 
leagues in a renewed expression of firm oppo- 
sition to any such proposal. I voted “Yes.” 
July 15, 1954. 

Veterans compensation and pension in- 
crease, H. R. 9020: The principal provision 
of this bill was a 5 percent increase in all 
monthly wartime rates of disability compen- 
sation. It also increased payments to wid- 
ows, children, and dependent parents of vet- 
erans. This was little enough for those. to 
whom the country owes so much. I voted 
“Yes.” July 21, 1954. 

Atomic Energy Act amendments, H. R. 
9757: With this bill’s stated objective I fully 
agreed—to bring the 1946 law into accord 
with atomic progress, to make legislative 
controls better conform with the scientific, 
technical, economic, and political facts of 
atomic energy as they exist today. Because 
of certain harmful provisions in the legisla- 
tion as reported to the House, however, I 
could not conscientiously vote for it. The 
American people have a multi-billion-dollar 
investment in atomic development, which 
would not in my judgment be properly pro- 
tected under this measure. Specifivally it did 
not provide adequately for Government par- 
ticipation in atomic power, and it did not 
provide for compulsory licensing of patents, 
I voted “No.” July 26, 1954. The confer- 
ence report, however, included the compul- 
sory licensing provision. I therefore sup- 
ported its acceptance. Passage came on a 
voice vote. I voted “Yes.” August 17, 1954. 

Communist control bill, 8. 3706, motion to 
direct House conferees to agree to Senate 
amendments to House amendments: Behind 
an intricate parliamentary situation lay a 
simple issue—after years of denouncing the 
Communist conspiracy and seeking to place 
the blame for its inroads into Government 
and other areas of our American national 
life, should the Congress make knowing and 
willful membership in the Communist 
Party a crime and provide punishment 
therefor. Opposed by the present leader- 
ship, the proposal came before us as a result 
of skillful management by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentative Dries, Democrat, of Texas. Al- 
though it was brought up late in the session, 
after many Members had returned to their 
districts, it passed 208 to 100. I voted “Yes.” 
August 17, 1954. 





ADT Robots Mak: Life Tough for 
Burglars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post con- 
tained a very interesting article by Mr. 
Alan Hynd entitled “They Make Life 
Tough for Burglars.” Mr. Hynd pre- 
sented a fascinating look at some of the 
newest devices designed to foil a thief. 
As he expressed it “one new gadget sets 
off an alarm the burglar can’t hear in 
a safe he hasn’t touched and another 
traps him if he just takes one deep 
breath.” I invited this article to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of Defense be- 
cause of the possibility of large savings 
in manpower and money through the use 
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of electronic detection devices, and I have 
been assured that the Defense Depart- 
ment is making a survey to determine 
the applicability of these devices at its 
various establishments. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuey Make Lire ToucH For BURGLARS 

(By Alan Hynd) 

One hundred and one years ago a man 
named Augustus R. Pope, of Somerville, 
Mass., was granted a patent on an electro- 
magnetic device that rang a bell when a 
door or window was opened. Since then, 
robot detectives have given incalculable as- 
sistance to private industry in the no-armis- 
tice war on burglars. Several companies, 
whose contribution to the conflict between 
honest men and dishonest ones is little 
known to the layman, invent, manufacture, 
sell, and service a burglars’ nightmare of 
electric and electronic alarms that protect 
life and property. 

Through the years the struggle has see- 
sawed, with the more scholarly criminals oc- 
casionally circumventing the snares and 
emerging on the sneering side. But the de- 
tection-device industry always catches up by 
dreaming up new burglar traps or applying 
fresh touches to old ones. 

Discouraging problems beset the malefac- 
tor who becomes enarmored of a bank vault, 
a safe in a jewelry store or any other re- 
pository of concentrated negotiable values. 
Before he can lay siege to the object of his 
affections, he must surmount a barrier of 
electrically charged lead-tin foil on doors and 
windows, sound detection, invisable rays or 
an invention called Telapproach, which sets 
off an alarm he can’t even hear in a safe he 
hasn't yet touched. There is even a device 
that will betray a -loot-conscious character 
if he so much 4&s draws a deep breath in a 
room charged with a constantly shifting 
cloud of ultrasonic waves. 


The largest and most experienced organ- 
ization in the field of manufacturing and 
selling robots that catch criminals is the 
American District Telegraph Co., which has 
been in the business for 80 years. ADT acts 
as a nationwide auxiliary to the police, the 
FBI and other law-enforcement agencies. 
Handling about 70 percent of the country’s 
central-station protective business, it serv- 
ices many thousands of banks, stores, ware- 
houses, factories, private estates and such 
United States Government institutions as 
Fort Knox. 

ADT maintains a nationwide network of 
central stations servicing 652 cities. Each 
station, hooked up by direct wire to sub- 
scribers and to the nearest police department, 
is loud with ticker tapes and bright with 
multicolored lights. The tapes and the lights 
instantly alert round-the-clock watchers 
when a criminal has run afoul of an electric 
or electronic snare in a protected building, 
and pin point tbe locale of the intrusion. 
The ADT then alerts the police, so that, in 
effect, the criminals call their own cops. 
The service that the burglars get is so fast 
that the cops sometimes arrive to break up 
@ crime before it is well under way. 

Last year ADT’s devices broke up more 
than 2,000 attacks on protected property and 
resulted in almost 1,000 arrests. The cagier 
criminals hide in the shadows after heaving 
a brick through a window to see what will 
happen, and flee if they see the cops coming. 
Although such criminals escape arrest, the 
loot escapes them. 

The small percentage of malefactors who 
succeed in thinking their way around the 
ADT traps do so simply by finding or figur- 
ing out how the things work, when they are 
turned off, or by spotting places where there 
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isn’t enough protection. The so-called Hal- 
loween bandits who grabbed more than a 
million dollars from Brink’s, Inc., in Boston 
in January 1950, got away with the crime 
because they either guessed or knew that 
a sound-detecting device in the counting- 
room vault where employees were busy mak- 
ing up payrolls was not turned on. 

Seven weeks after the Brink’s robbery, 
Willie Sutton, perhaps the most painstaking 
of the modern bank robbers and a student 
of protective devices, circumvented the ADT 
simply by making a study of a branch of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. in Long Island City, 
N. Y. Sutton, who said he robbed banks be- 
cause that was where the money was, some- 
how learned that this establishment was 
equipped only with a sound-detection device 
on the main vault and that the sound de- 
tector was turned off when the vault was 
opened at 9:15 in the morning. 

Sutton and two confederates simply herded 
the bank employees into a corner as they re- 
ported for work and, waiting until 9:15, 
forced the assistant manager to open the 
vault at the usual time. Then they took 
what they had come for and departed. 

Since ADT is in the business of turning 
honest dollars by baffling dishonest men, it 
tries to sell as much protection to a customer 
as it thinks the customer needs and can pay 
for. The cost of protection varies from about 
$100 a year to many thousands of dollars 
annually. The owner of a corner cigar store 
may be amply protected by electric-contact 
springs on his door—two pieces of electri- 
cally-charged metal which, separated when 
the door is opened, break a circuit. But the 
security devices around such places as Uncle 
Sam’s gold-bullion deposits at Fort Knox 
and the silver deposit at West Point become 
expensive engineering projects. 

ADT’s average customer, big or small, its 
inclined to take a calculated risk and buy 
less protection than is actually needed for 
full security. It is in this area of disagree- 
ment between an ADT salesman and a cus- 
tomer that the clever criminal sometimes 
operates. 

In some buildings all negotiable valuables 
are in safes or vaults under electrical] pro- 
tection, but many exterior openings are not 
wired because there’s nothing worth steal- 
ing. One ADT customer, the United States 
Treasury Department, had the money in its 
San Francisco Mint completely guarded, but 
didn't have as much protection as it could 
have had on outside windows. Two days 
after Christmas of 1938, a couple of 15- 
year-old boys broke into the money manu- 
factory in broad daylight. The boys, de- 
ciding it would be great sport to break into 
a mint, climbed. to a second-story ledge, 
forced open a window, went in and grabbed 
a sheet of copper and beat it. 

One of their playmates phoned the police 
and reported that the mint had just been 
robbed. The two pranksters were hanging 
around when the cops arrived, looking too 
innocent to be innocent. On being ques- 
tioned, they admitted the whole thing. 
Nothing was done to the boys, but plenty 
was done to make sure that the mint could 
not be illegally entered again. 

Similar case histories in the ADT files are 
talking points with ADT salesmen when they 
are trying to convince a prospect that he 
needs more protection than he thinks he 
needs. 

ADT is fussy about whom it accepts for 
clients for burglary protection or for fire and 
industrial-process protection, which are 
equally important adjuncts of a business 
that grossed $30 million last year. It wryly 
recalls the case of an elderly millionaire, 
married to a young and vivacious blonde. 
He had a system of invisible rays installed 
around his estate a few years ago, ostensibly 
to prevent burglary. 

The old millionaire, who did a bit of solo 
traveling, left instructions with the ADT to 
start things moving if an alarm came in 
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after 9 p. m., at which hour the alarm was 
turned on. Police rushed to the estate sey. 
eral times. They found ro burglars, but 
did find gentlemen friends of the wife Pay- 
ing her visits. ADT, which is not in the 
business of spying on cheating spouses, too, 
out the system as soon as the Client's true 
intention was plain. 


THE INVISIBLE RAY AND A 3-MINUTE Jop 


Late one night last August, two veteran 
burglars, bent on making a big hau! of nar. 
cotics, broke into the Minneapolis plant of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., the drug many. 
facturers. They were in the plant less than 
3 minutes when they found themselves 
surrounded by policemen. 

“How did you ever know we was here?” 
asked one of the burglars. 

“The ray got you,” answered a cop. 

“What ray?” asked the burglar, locking 
around. 

“You can’t see it,” said the cop. “It's 
invisible.” 

ADT’s version of the invisible ray, or elec- 
tronic eye, is the invention of Maxwell H. 
A. Lindsay, a 49-year-old Newfoundlander 
who is a naturalized citizen. Lindsay, now 
ADT’s chief engineer, looks, dresses and acts 
more like a brisk businessman than the 
popular conceptfon of an absent-minded in- 
ventor, Before joining ADT in 1932, he 
was a physics instructor at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a member of the 
technical staff of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., in New York City. 

Shocked at the widespread robberies of 
banks and business establishments in the 
1930's, Lindsay decided to perfect the con- 
version of the electronic eye, then used 
mainly to open doors in railroad stations, 
into an anticrime device. He put an infrared 
filter over the light, making it invisible. Then 
he chopped it into a frequency of several 
hundred vibrations a second, so that a 
criminal couldn’t figure a way of counter- 
acting it. 

The electronic beam, which is projected 
from a hidden source, is criss-crossed in a 
protected area by means of hidden mirrors, 
until it contacts a photoelectric cell. The 
devices are connected by wires that go into 
an ADT station. When an intruder crosses 
the beam he breaks contact with the photo- 
electric cell and activates an alarm. 

The electronic eye is one of ADT's most 
successful traps. It is particularly effective 
in outdoor locations where valuable materials 
are stored. It trapped 5 burglars in 2 weeks 
in the yard of an Akron, Ohio, plant. With- 
in a.period of 4 months it tripped up 10 
intruders at 1 Baltimore plant and frightened 
off several others. It turned up a criminal 
in Fort Forth, Tex., who was wanted by the 
Police of several States. All told, the magic 
beam snared almost 300 intruders last year. 
Some of them complained that it wasn't 
cricket to catch a man with something he 
couldn't see. 

One night not long ago a seasoned safe- 
cracker slipped into a retail jewelry store 
in the Midwest, laid down his kit in front 
of the safe and, before getting down to work, 
paused for a smoke. He was just stamping 
out the cigarette when the police crashed in. 
He was curious to know what he had done 
to give an alarm, since he hadn't so much as 
laid a finger on the safe. 

“Telapproach,” explained a cop. 

Telapproach, another Lindsay invention, 
is 15 years old and so weird that it was once 
introduced into an adventure comic strip. 
Like the man who was laughed at when he 
sat down to play the piano, Lindsay was give? 
@ double taken when he announced to the 
ADT brass that he thought he could pro- 
duct an alarm system that would even antici- 
pate the approach of a burglar. His idea 
was that electrical emanations originating 
from a protected object, such as a safe, would 
be affected by the approach of 4 humad 
body. 
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Lindsay got his idea for Telapproach dur- 
ing the early days of radio when a hand ap- 
proaching the dial of @ regenerative set 
changed the tone of the squawks coming out 
of the instrument. 

Telapproach uses the same scientific prin- 
ciple. What happened when that burglar in 
the jewelry store sat down near the safe was 
that the electrical capacitance of his body 
altered the character of radio waves sent out 
from the safe. Thus the entire electrical 
system of Telapproach was thrown out of 
balance and the imbalance sent an alarm 
over a wire to an ADT station. From there 
it was relayed to the police. 

Jimmy Valentine, the fictional safecracker, 
would be at a disadvantage with Telap- 
proach. Jimmy would betray his presence 
in front of a safe before even touching it. 

One night in September 1952, an intruder 
was the unwitting host at a police surprise 
party in Camden, N, J., less than 60 seconds 
after he had smashed a window and climbed 
into a clothing store. He had run afoul of 
ADT’s lead-tin-foil burglar catcher. The 
glass in the window had been laced with 
electrically charged strips of the foil. When 
one of the strips was broken by the burglar, 
the resulting open circuit activated an 
alarm. This type of burglar catcher, hav- 
ing been in use since 1880, is ADT’s second 
oldest anticrime device. 

Augustus Pope’s electric bell ringer was 
purchased in 1857 by Edwin Holmes, the 
inventor of the burglar alarm. Holmes, the 
founder of the Holmes Electric Protective 
Co., started in business in Boston and New 
York by connecting subscribers to central 
offices by telegraph wires. Not long after 
Holmes opened his crime-detecting business, 
the first district telegraph company began 
operating in New York City. It rented elec- 
tric call boxes by which the subscribers 
could telegraphically summon a messenger, 
a cab, a doctor, policeman, or fireman. 
Similar businesses, all called district tele- 
graph companies, sprang up all over the 
country. 

With the advent of the competitive tele- 
phone in 1877, the district telegraph com- 
panies, realizing they were plugged in to a 
wrong number, began to look around for 
new sources of revenue. One day the district 
telegraph outfit in Cleveland got a hot flash. 

A man who ran a small factory and who 
employed his wife’s aged father as a night 
watchman was worried about both the fac- 
tory and the old man. He wondered if the 
telegraph company could install a call box in 
the factory so that the watchman, who had 
a habit of falling asleep with a lighted pipe 
in his mouth, could report in every hour, 
thus indicating that neither he nor the fac- 
tory had burned up. Why not, reasoned the 
telegraph company, go into the protective 
business and put watchmen’s call boxes in 
banks and other places of concentrated 
value? 

In the second year of the present century 
the American District Telegraph Co. (New 
Jersey) was organized and eventually ac- 
quired the capital stock of 59 other district 
telegraph outfits throughout the country. 
It bought out Holmes in Boston, although 
Holmes still retains its protective system in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

In the year ADT was organized, a notable 
nemesis of burglars, Richard M. Hopkins, was 
a 17-year-old electrician’s helper in the Bal- 
timore district office. Hopkins, who is now in 
his 70th year and living in retirement, was, 
according to Charles Steinmetz, the cele- 
brated wizard of the General Electric Co., an 
electrician’s electrician. Mainly self-edu- 
cated, he was granted 67 patents on electri- 
cal burglar devices before he retired as chief 
engineer. 

Hopkins’ patents reduced some burglars to 
& state of insolvency. Hopkins, a quiet, re- 
fective man, once received an abusive letter 
from an anonymous writer who blamed him 
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for ruining his livelihood as a bank robber 
and driving him into a life of honesty. 

Hopkins’ father, Jeremiah, a retired sea 
captain, who was employed as a night watch- 
man in a Baltimore warehouse, used to tell 
his son how some watchmen soldiered on the 
job. They attached strings to nonwired 
mechanical tour boxes that recorded their 
visits, ran the strings to comfortable rocking 
chairs, and made their rounds without rising 
from the rockers. Young Hopkins, disturbed 
by the fact that there was nothing between 
a burglar and a bag of loot but an indolent 
watchman in a rocker, determined to drive 
the watchmen out of the rockers. 

Hopkins, in collaboration with C. C. John- 
son, who retired 8 years ago as ADT presi- 
dent, invented the compulsory tour system in 
1917. This consisted of a complicated key 
that would not work unless it was inserted 
into the watchmen’s boxes in a certain se- 
quence. Some of the watchmen outwitted 
the key by removing the boxes from the wall, 
mounting them on boards and punching 
them in sequence. 

Hopkins then turned the boxes into in- 
formers on the lazy watchmen. He produced 
@ mechanism so conceived that when a box 
was removed from the wall several springs 
would uncoil and send forth a surprise show- 
er of tiny steel balls. No matter how hard a 
startled watchman tried, he could never put 
everything back on the wall just as it had 
been, and there he would be, stuck with the 
parts down. 

After outwitting the watchmen, Hopkins 
devoted himself to outwitting vault burglars. 
He went to work on a sound-detection system 
that would activate an alarm if the system 
was placed inside a vault and the vault at- 
tacked. Hopkins, who was now living in 
New Jersey, carried on his labors at home 
nights and weekends. 

“Dad rigged up my bedroom to look like 
something out of a crazy Rube Goldberg car- 
toon,” says Hopkins’ daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Anderson, who is now assistant advertising 
manager of ADT. “I was only 6 years old at 
the time and dad’s experiments with sound 
detection seemed like a fascinating game we 
were playing. There were microphones, bat- 
teries, wires, porcelain knobs, voltmeters 
and ammeters all around my bedroom, 
Dad would walk into another room after 
telling me to make little noises, like rustling 
papers or dropping small objects on the floor. 
Then, after I had done what he told me to 
do, he would come back into the room mut- 
tering to himself if the sound had not buzzed 
his test buzzer, or beaming if it had.” 

Hopkins was granted a patent on his 
sound-detection device, called phonetalarm, 
in 1925. Today, although ADT’s basic 
thinking for the future is along electronic 
and ultrasonic lines, phonetalarm still re- 
mains a staple of the business. 

One of Hopkins’ brightest thoughts re- 
sulted in his invention of a burglar trap that 
ADT does not talk about, but which studious 
malefactors have found out about through 
perusal of public patent information and 
passed on by word of mouth. It is a device 
by which a watchman, making his rounds 
under the gun point of an intruder, can, 
while apparently sending in a routine signal, 
actually send in an alarm. 

ADT officials are frequently touched by the 
faith placed in their devices by customers. 
Late one night in the summer of 1946 two 
co-owners of an auto-parts company in 
Columbus, Ohio, were driving past their 
business when they saw @ man breaking in, 

Drawing into the curb, the driver asked, 
“What'll we do?” 

“Let's sit tight,” said his partner, “and see 
how that ADT service we just put in works.” 
In less than 2 minutes the police arrived and 
arrested the intruder. 

A few years ago a bank in an eastern city 
decided to rip out the rear wall of its safety- 
deposit vault in the course of an expansion 
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program. Since moving several hundred 
boxes to another location was impractical, 
the bank faced the problem of protecting the 
boxes during alterations: It decided that 
extra watchmen would constitute sufficient 
protection. But the insurance company that 
had underwritten the bank’s burglary policy 
refused to continue the coverage under such 
conditions. 

An engineer of the insurance company 
hired a locksmith to run tests of the time 
it would take to force open one of the 
boxes by methods a cracksman would use. 
He found that it took 15 minutes. So the 
engineer told the bankers that full coverage 
could continue if they installed a plywood 
wall laced with protective foil around the 
open end of the vault and connected the 
circuit to a central station. By the time a 
thief could crack any of the boxes, he ex- 
plained, the police and ADT guards, alerted 
by the breaking of the sensitized plywood 
barrier, would have him surrounded. The 
Suggestion was accepted, and the alterations 
were carried through. 

ADT’s illustrated catalog, which is passed 
out with caution, is believed to be required 
reading among the forcible-entry set. The 
catalog must be both fascinating and dis- 
couraging to a man who has dedicated him- 
self to the illegal acquisition of other peo- 
ple’s cash and property. It shows him how 
many of ADT’s semisecret devices work; but 
at the same time points up the comparative 
futility of trying to beat them. If the stu- 
dent applying himself to the catalog craves 
statistics, he will encounter one that must 
beparticularly disheartening. ADT furnishes 
assorted burglar protection for almost $4 
billion worth of property and annually the 
loss totals less than one one-hundredth of 1 
percent. 

Although most antiburglar devices are 
turned on at night, when protected premises 
are unoccupied, some of them are designed 
for daytime use, especially in banks. Some 
big-city police chiefs shudder to think what 
would happen if the banks were not elec- 
trically and electronically protected against 
daylight attack. 

A desperado is playing against the per- 
centages if he attempts a grab-and-run 
stickup in a bank alive with an assortment 
of robot detectives. He’s in trouble if he 
pokes a pistol through the wicket and or- 
ders the teller to raise his hands, because 
when the teller obeys such a command he 
breaks an invisible beam running parallel 
to the cage and activates an alarm. A teller 
can send in an electric alarm simply by 
touching a footrail. Tellers’ cash boxes, 
where bills of large denomination are kept, 
are equipped with secret alarm buttons. If 
a teller is ordered to open a box that is 
locked, he can touch off an alarm by insert- 
ing a key in the box in a certain way. 

Back in 1936 ADT was summoned to cure 
a headache that Uncle Sam had developed 
worrying about the safety of all that gold 
bullion stored at Fort Knox. The company 
assigned a lean, taciturn engineer named 
Kenneth C. Edwards to supervise the proj- 
ect. The choice of Edwards is looked upon 
at ADT as a piece of inspired typecasting 
because Edwards, a native of Scotland, was 
equipped by instinct as well as technical 
know-how for the job of making sure that 
nobody pried any of that gold loose from 
its rightful owner. 

Edwards, informed that price was no ob- 
ject, carefully pulled out all the stops at 
Fort Knox. He electrified the whole build- 
ing housing the bullion vault so that hardly 
anybody could pass through a door or touch 
anything without the result showing up on a 
central control board. He installed phonet- 
alarm on the door of the vault where the 
bullion is kept in cubicles, Then he elec- 
trified each cubicle. 

Superimposed on Edwards’ work are care- 
fully thought-out top-secret plans to cope 
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with any large-scale attack on the bullion 


depository. “All I can say,” says Edwards, 
who sometimes wakes up in the middle of 
the night wondering how everything is down 
at Fort Knox, “is that if a gang ever tried to 
storm that place they'd be very sorry.” 

One day in May of 1941, Lindsay was giv- 
ing a demonstration of his invisible ray for 
some Army brass in Washington. Michael 
FP. Reilly, chief of the Secret Service detail 
at the White House, who was also present, 
thought that the ray should be installed 
at the residence of President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park. With international tension in- 
creasing, Reilly feared that the President 
would become an increasingly desirable 
target for assassins. 

At Hyde Park, Lindsay found thick woods 
on all sides of the President’s home. It 
would have been possible for an assassin 
to sneak through the woods to a point with- 
in shooting distance of the residence before 
running much of a risk of being seen. Lind- 
say agreed with Reilly that Hyde Park need- 
ed the invisible ray. Reilly took the matter 
up with the President, and the President 
gave the nod to go ahead. Since it was 
Uncle Sam's job to protect the President and 
his family wherever they were, Uncle Sam 
was to pick up the tab. 

ADT installed 3,500 feet of photoelectric 
perimeter protection at Hyde Park. Twen- 
ty-two double beams, ranging in length 
from less than 100 feet to almost 500 feet, 
were requiréd. The lower beams were placed 
about a foot from the ground, to detect any 
intruder who might be crawling toward the 
house; and the upper beams were less than 
5 feet above the ground, so that a walking 
intruder would be doubly detected. Each 
beam was 6 inches high and had to be 
blocked out 97 percent to activate an alarm. 

While the installation was in progress, a 
problem arose about a dog—the President's 
scotty, Fala. Word came from the White 
House that Fala was to have the run of the 
Hyde Park estate, beams or no beams. So 
Fala was measured and the lower beams 
were placed sufficiently above the ground so 
that he could not activate an alarm, but 
sufficiently low to detect a crawling intruder. 

Twice during the summer following this 
country’s entry into the Second World War, 
Lindsay’s beams detected intruders. Foth 
‘were men and both were demented. Neither 
intruder was armed nor did either admit 
having designs on the life of the President. 

After President Roosevelt died, the Hyde 
Park photoelectric equipment was consider- 
ed for President Truman’s place in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. But the terrain of Truman’s 
property was not so advantageous to an 
assassin as that at Hyde Park so Roosevelt's 
robot detectives didn’t go to Missouri. 

When Truman left the Presidency and 
stored some of his historic papers in the 
Jackson County Courthouse in Kansas City, 
he asked ADT to install a system to protect 
them. ADT put in a burglar alarm. One 
night last June, Truman went into the court- 
house to fuss with the papers and ran afoul 
of the alarm without realizing it. In a 
matter of minutes, the ex-President found 
himself surrounded with police. 

The American District Telegraph Co. em- 
ploys an average of 4,500 workers. Most of 
them operate in or out of the central sta- 
tion. Many travel in prowl cars. In some 
localities they have power of arrest. 

The headquarters of the company is on 
lower Sixth Avenue in New York City, where 
ART occupies ten floors of a 15-story build- 
ing. More than 50 specialists work in a labo- 
ratory there, dreaming up new robots to 
catch criminals. Three floors are given-over 
to the manufacture and assembly of the 
electric and electronic devices that the 
company sells. It also has a plant in St. 
Louis, where some of the robots come off the 
assembly line. 

E. F. Gaston, the president of ADT, is a 
63-year-old ex-electriclan who held practi- 
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cally every kind of a job in the company 
before mroving to the top spot. As a young 
man, he was greatly impressed by the play, 
R. U. R., which depicted a world wherein 
robots supplanted the human race. Gaston 
has never been able to get that play com- 
pletely out of his mind. It has influenced 
his thinking ever since. 

“During the past 20 years,” says Gaston, 
“the trend in private-property protection has 
been away from human patrols. Business- 
men like the economy and security of auto- 
matic safety devices. I always instruct our 
salegmen to point out to prospects that 
the robot releases the capable watchman for 
more essential work. Neither the electronic 
eye nor the Telapproach has ever been 
known to doze on the job, suffer a heart 
seizure or not be able to call for help if 
attacked.” 





Social-Security Law Is Greatly Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the present Republican Con- 
gress did more to broaden, improve, and 
better the social-security law than any 
Congress ever has done since social secu- 
rity was first started in 1937. 

The new Social Security Act, passed 
in August by Congress, give the protec- 
tion and benefits of social security to 
10,200,000 new and additional Americans. 
It gives coverage to 3,500,000 farm own- 
ers, to 2,500,000 farmworkers, to 50,000 
commercial fishermen, and to 250,000 
ministers, none of whom have had the 
protection of this law heretofore. 

About the only groups now left uncov- 
ered by social security are lawyers, phy- 
sicians, dentists, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and veterinarians. Any of these will 
be covered by social-security protection 
if and when members of the group con- 
vince Congress that they want this pro- 
tection. 





BENEFITS INCREASED 


The new social-security law increases 
the benefits of the 6 million people now 
drawing social-security pensions by $5 to 
$13.50 a month for single persons. It in- 
creases the benefits by $7.50 to $20.75 for 
married couples where the man and wife 
both are 65 years of age or older. 

In some cases the increased benefits 
are larger due to changes in the formula 
on which the amount of an elder citizen’s 
pension is based. 

WOREER CAN EARN MORE 

When I first came to Congress, 8 years 
ago, if a retired social-security worker 
earned more than $14.99 in any calen- 
dar month his pension was taken away 
from him for that month. 

This I thought cruel and a great in- 
justice. My first work in trying to re- 
form the social-security law was in try- 
ing to get this measly limit of $14.99 a 
month on earnings increased. 

Personally, I felt there should be no 
limit on earnings. I regarded social se- 
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monthly withholding taxes. I thought 
he should get his pension check regard- 
less of what his monthly earnings were. 
Also, I regard it as not only wrong but 
uneconomic to discourage a person, who 
wants to work, from working. The more 
goods produced the more goods there are 
to divide up among our people and the 
higher the general average of prosperity 
is. Men should not be penalized for 
working. 

But I could not get my way with Con- 
gress that year. We could not get the 
limit on a pensioner’s earnings elimi- 
nated entirely. 

A number of us moved to have the 
limit raised from $14.99 a month to $50 
and introduced bills to accomplish that 
purpose. Our proposal for raising the 
limit from $14.99 to $50 prevailed. 

Next year, I put in a bill to raise the 
limit on earnings to $100 a month. The 
committee and Congress that year raised 
the limit on earnings to $75. While this 
was not as much as I had asked and 
thought it should be, it helped. It is 
always wise, I think, to take a half a loaf 
if you cannot get a whole one. 

The 83d Congress, which just ad- 
journed, raised the limit on earnings. It 
raised it to $1,200 a year. 

Under this provision, a worker can 
earn $200 a month for 6 months and still 
draw his pension for all 12 months pro- 
vided his annual earnings do not exceed 
$1,200. If his annual earnings do ex- 
ceed $1,200 for the calendar year, the 
pensioner must forfeit 1 month of his 
pension for each $80 of earnings he has 
above $1,200. 

By “earnings” is meant the money you 
receive in wages or salary on profits 
from your business. If you have income 
from rénts, dividends or interest these 
do not count in making up the $1,200 
limit on earnings. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 
Here is how social-security benefits are 


Upon retirement at age 65 you are 
entitled to a pension equal to 55 percent 
of the first $110 of your average monthly 
earnings plus 20 percent of that part of 
your average monthly earnings that are 
above $110 a month. 

Example: If your average monthly 
earnings were $200, you get $60.50— 
which is 55 percent of the first $110— 
plus $18, which is 20 percent of the re- 
maining $90. Thus, on $200-a-month 
earnings, you receive $78.50 a month. 

If your average earnings were $300, 
you receive $60.50 on the first $110 plus 
$38—which is 20 percent of the remain- 
ing $190—or a total pension of $98.50. 

If and when your wife becomes 65, she 
is entitled to half of what you get. If 
you receive a pension of $78.50 she will 
be paid an additional $39.25. If you re- 
ceive $98.50, she will receive $49.25, the 
two of you receiving a total monthly 
pension of $147.75. : 

When an insured person dies, his 
widow is entitled to receive, starting at 
age 65, three-quarters of the pension 
the imsured received. If he received 
$100 a month, she will get for the rest 
of her life or until she remarries, a pen- 
sion of $75 a month. 

The system also provides a small 
amount of death benefits of $90 to $259 
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r funeral expenses. This must be 
eee for by the heirs in order to 
obtain it. 

WHAT FARMERS MUST PAY 

new law treats farmers as self- 
aul people, not employees. When 
an employee is covered by social security, 
his withholding tax is 4 percent of his 
income. Half of this tax is paid by the 
employee and half by the employer. 

In the case of farmers and all self- 
employed persons the tax rate is 3 per- 
cent instead of 4 percent and the full 
3 percent is paid by the self-employed 

n. 
Rak if your annual income as & 
farmer is $2,000, your 3-percent with- 
holding tax for that year will be $60; 
if your income is $3,000 your tax will 
be $90, and if your income is $4,200 your 
tax will be $124 a year. 

A farmer’s social-security tax does not 
become due until he pays his income 
tax. In short, his first withhholding tax 
for social security will not be due and 
payable until April 1, 1956. This tax 
will be on your income for the year 1955. 

FARMER PROTECTION 


Two years ago when a social-security 
bill was under consideration the Demo- 
crats refused to provide social-security 
coverage and protection. Mr. Doughton, 


the chairman of the committee, said’ 


there was no indication that farmers 
wanted coverage. 

I rather felt farmers did want social- 
security coverage. I prepared a poll of 
public opinion and sent it to the 99 
granges in my district. I asked the 
grange officers to discuss the matter 
with their farmers and report back to 
me how their farmers felt about social- 
security coverage. More than 90 percent 
of the answers received from farm 
groups were in favor of social-security 
coverage for the farmer. 

Some of us Congressmen kept work- 
ing for farmer’s social-security coverage. 
Now the farmer has it. 

MINISTERS AND FISHERMEN 


The Republican 80th Congress and the 
Democratic 81st and 82d Congresses re- 
fused to provide social-security protec- 
tion for ministers and for fishermen and 
shellfish bed workers. Members of these 
former Congresses felt ministers and 
fishermen did not want this protection. 

I talked to many fishermen in my area, 
I talked to ministers about social secu- 
rity. Most of them said they wanted it. 

I sent &@ poll to ministers and asked 
their opinion. In almost 150 replies from 
ministers all but 6 said they thought 
ministers should be covered by social se- 
curity. I was happy to work to have the 


ene obtain the protection of this 
Ww. 


LIKE INSURANCE 


Social security is something like insur- 
ance, during the earning years of your 
youth you pay something into an insur- 
ance fund every payday. Then, when 
you are 65, you are entitled to draw 
pe pension benefits, that is social 

This is not charity. You pay for your 
Own old-age protection. You get your 
pension as a matter of right as some- 
thing you bought and paid for. 
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Much of the credit for the develop- 
ment of a sound Federal social security 
law belongs not to us politicians but to 
the members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, and sisters of their auxiliaries. 
It was the Eagles who sponsored the 
first old-age pension laws. Colorado, in 
1933, was the first State to adopt an old- 
age system and Washington, also in 1933, 
the second State to adopt such a law. 
I am proud that my own aerie in Ho- 
quiam, Wash., and my neighboring aerie 
in Aberdeen, supplied the leaders in this 
fight for the first old-age pension laws in 
our State. 

I have been happy during my 8 years 
in Congress to work for a sound and en- 
during system of social security. I am 
glad that the 83d Republican Congress 
has enacted the best social-security law 
ever enacted. 

This does not mean that the new law 
is perfect. It is not. It still needs im- 
provements to eliminate remaining in- 
justices and inequalities. These, in time, 
will come. 

The new law, however, is a very good 
one. Most Americans, I think, will be 
happy with it. 


Capitol Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks, I include herewith 
a verbatim report of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System public-affairs pro- 
gram Capitol Cloakroom: 

Mr. BancrorT. Representative RAYBURN, 
what are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. SHape.. Mr. RayBurRN, will you Demo- 
crats win the election this year? 

Mr. CosTELLo. Do you agree with Presi:lent 
Eisenhower that prosperity is here to stay? 

(Pause.) . 

Mr. BANcrorr. Representative RAYBURN, 


welcome to Capitol Cloakroom. A veteran’ 


of 41 years in Congress, you have been here 
longer than any other man and for a total 
of more than 10 years you were Speaker of 
the House, the longest time in history one 
man has held that post, but now with your 
party in the minority in the House, you 
are the Democratic floor leader. So let’s 
get your views on this session. What do you 
think are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. Raysurn. You know, Mr. Bancroft, in 
1952 the Republicans went all over the coun- 
try claiming that nearly everything was 
wrong. They were going to come into power 
and they would have a dynamic domestic 


program, they would have a dynamic foreign - 


program. They were going to uproot many, 
many things that we had done in the last 
20 years. 

But I want to say this in the beginning: 
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Senate denounced as_ socialistic—public 
housing, social security, rural electrification, 
and all those things—but they haven't done 
anything about it because they found out 
when they came in that the people were for 
these programs and wanted them to be car- 
ried on. 

As far as the accomplishments of this 
Congress is concerned, I want to say this: 
At the close of the first session of the 83d 
Congress, I said if I were just a Democrat, 
I would be laughing all over, but as an 
American, I was not, because they had failed 
to carry out their campaign promises, they 
had failed to make the country better. They 
got an uneasy truce in Korea, which I think 
could have been gotten by President Truman 
and Mr. Acheson months before that, but I 
don't think they would have accepted that 
kind of an uneasy truce. 

In other words, the two things that they 
passed in the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress that were positive laws— and only 
two—one was to restore the tidelands to the 
States, and the other was to admit 214,000 
displaced or refugee people. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You were in favor of both of 
those measures, were you not, Mr. Raysurn? 

Mr. Raysurn. That is correct. 

All the other legislation, legislation mea- 
sures except the appropriation bills which 
have to be passed every session of Congress, 
were renewals of these laws which they had 
denounced when we passed them. 

That is about the record of the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. 

Coming down to this session—and we can 
go into the specifics if you want to by ask- 
ing me some more questions—they have been 
renewing expiring New Deal and Fair Deal 
laws. All this session they passed appro- 
priation bills, but only three positive pieces 
of legislation have passed this Congress. 

Mr. BancrortT. What were they? 

Mr. Rarsurn. One was the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposition. The other was to re- 
vise the tax structure and the other was, 
after much Democratic urging in the House 
and in the Senate, they passed an anti- 
Communist bill. Those are the three pieces 
of positive legislation of a general nature 
that this second session of the 83d Congress 
has passed, and that makes 5 positive laws 
that this Republican administration—I mean 
of any consequence—tHat they have passed 
in 2 sessions of the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Bancrorr. What about the Atomic 
Energy Act that was debated so long over 
there in the Senate? 

Mr. Rayuurn. That had been in the works 
for a long time and we had a law on that 
already. They were simply revising it and 
setting it up. 

Mr. COSTELLO. You had talked about the 
specific accomplishments, the five substan- 
tive bills that have been passed. Would 
you like to look at the other side of the 
picture? As a politician you are naturally 
going to go out and tell the voters that they 
haven’t done certain things rather than 
what they have. What do you think the 
Republicans have failed to do? 

Mr. Raysurn. They promised sound, hard 
dollars. They put it into effect for a while, 
and the effect it had was to make dollars 
scarcer and harder to get. Now they have 
softened up that policy. 

You know the promises they made about 
the Trunran-Acheson foreign policy, that 
they were going to rip up that by the roots, 
and so forth and so forth, The only change 
I know of that they have made in the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy is to administer 
it in a sorrier fashion and in such a way 
that we have fewer friends in the world, I 
am sad to say, than we have ever had in 
the history of the United States of America. 

They went out and told the people that 
they were going to be for 90 percent of parity 
on the farm thing. They were going to hold 
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up the price of farm products. Now they 
haven't done that, but President Eisenhower 
wanted a sliding scale from 90 to 75. They 
finally determined on a sliding scale of from 
90 to 8244. I think everybody that has ever 
dealt with a thing like that knows that in 
a matter like that when you set a maximum 
and a minimum, the minimum immediately 
becomes the maximum. 

The farmers of this country, their in- 
come is already down about 20 percent, and 
in some things much more than that. Take 
cattle, for instance. I sold my calves in 1951 
for $150 apiece. In 1953 I sold them for less 
than $50 apiece. I will be lucky when I get 
home if I got $50 apiece for my calves. 

I think this maximum of 82'4—and the 
President got only half of what he wanted, 
he wanted 90 to 95 and got 82%, and he 
proclaimed that as a great victory because he 
got a sliding scale—I think that slide down 
to 824% percent, and the farmer’s income will 
be reduced 744 percent. 

Mr. Bancrort. Could you agree with the 
President that the record of the Congress 
will be the chief issue in the coming elections 
this fall? 

Mr. Raysurn. We hope it is. We are go- 
ing to try to hold them right to that. They 
cannot say anything now about 20 years of 
treason because we were the ones who led 
the fight to have an effective anti-Commu- 
nist bill in the United States. 

Mr. SHape.t. In many of these bills that 
you mentioned there were many Democrats 
voting for them. Is it a case of the Demo- 
crats going along because there was no al- 
ternative or nothing better proposed? 

Mr. Raysurn. Here is what I said, Mr. 
Shadel. I have said it on the floor of the 
House twice. We were not going to follow 
the gruesome example set by the Republicans 
of hating a President just because he was a 
member of another party. I have said several 
times we were not going to vote against 
Eisenhower's proposals just because he was 
a Republican President. We were not going 
to follow their example of hating. We don’t 
operate that way. I think Mr. Eisenhower is 
a good man. That doesn’t say he is making 
the greatest President the country ever had. 
I don’t indulge in personalities. I wouldn’t 
talk about any President of the United States 
as some of the Republicans talked about 
Roosevelt and Truman. I wouldn’t do it. I 
think it is a terrible thing. 

Any man who is President of the United 
States is my President. I want him to make 
a good President because I want the country 
to be prosperous and happy and at peace. 

Mr. SHape.. Are you saying that there is a 
certain percentage of good in the Republican 
legislation but the percentage is not high 
enough? 

Mr. Raysuen. That is exactly right. 

I will tell you another thing about that, 
too. 
President Eisenhower recommended the 
extension of many of the so-called New Deal 
and Fair Deal measures. Take foreign aid for 
instance. He said we had to have it in order 
to strengthen these countries so, when the 
time came when we needed allies in the 
world, they would be on their feet. They 
criticized the Marshall plan. I think the 
Marshall plan saved Western Europe from 
the bosom of communism. 

He advocated the extension of foreign aid. 
When the authorization bill was up in the 
first session of the 83d Congress, 159 Demo- 
crats voted to give him what he wanted and 
119 Republicans voted to give him what he 
wanted, and 82 Republicans voted against 
giving him anything. ’ 

This time I think there weren't quite as 
many on the floor when they passed the 
appropriations bill, but it got 141 Demo- 
cratic votes, 116 Republican votes and 80 
Republicans voted against giving him any- 
thing again. 

You come to social security. Of course, 
that was denounced as one of those social- 
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istic dreams of the Roosevelt administration. 
But they come along and they espouse it 
now. It is theirs. But more Democrats 
voted for the President's recommendations 
on that than did Republicans. 

And I could name many measures along 
those lines. 

Reciprocal trade, for instance; that was 
inaugurated, it was the Cordell Hull policy 
in the Roosevelt administration. I think 
everybody knows that we cannot live under 
the provisions of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act because we must, as McKinley said at 
one time, we cannot sell where we do not 
buy. If we are to erect tariff barriers against 
the surplus of other countries, they will not 
have the dollars to buy our surplus. Since 
we have become the greatest surplus pro- 
ducing country in the world, we must trade 
more and more. 

So on reciprocal trade, more Democrats 
voted for the extension. The President asked 
for 3 years. We were all for 3 years. We 
didn’t get a chance to vote On 3 years in 
1953. We got a chance to vote on the ex- 
tension for 1 year. This year when the 
President advocated the 3 year extension, the 
Republicans gave him 1 year. 

Take the Randall Commission setup. I 
think it was a grand commission and did 
@ wonderful job and made far-reaching and 
splendid recommendations, but the Ran- 
dall Commission’s report hasn’t been acted 
on by either House of the Congress. 

Mr. SHapDEL. Aside from the farm legisla- 
tion recommended by the President, would 
you say, then, that you are not too un- 
happy over his recommendations even 
though there is Republican opposition? In 
other words, should Mr. Eisenhower have run 
on the Democratic ticket in 1952? 

Mr. RayBurRN. I think he would have been 
a much happier man if he had run on the 
Democratic ticket and been elected and had 
a Democratic Senate and House. I think 
that is true. 

Mr. SHape.. If the Republicans endorse 
the administration’s record for these 2 years, 
that is, in this fall campaign, there is going 
to be an awful lot of uniformity and a lot 
of agreement, is there not? 

Mr. Raysurn. That is right. As far as the 
extension of these laws that we passed that 
we have been for all the time. 

Mr. Bancrort. I would like to ask you this, 
Mr. Raysurn. You say you hope the record 
of this Congress will be the issue on which 
the campaigns will be fought out. 

Mr. Raysurn. That is right. 

Mr. Bancrorr. What about the 2 issues, 
1 of Communists and internal Communist 
problems, and the other of the so-called Mc- 
Carthyism? Do you think those will be 
major issues in the campaign? 

Mr. Raysurn. I don’t see how they can, 
because, as I say, the Democrats proposed— 
and the proposal in the Senate was made 
by a Democratic Senator—that this thing 
be strengthened, and then the Democrats in 
the House went along and concurred in the 
Senate amendment which was stronger than 
the House bill. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You mean the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Rayburn. The bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, yes. I think that is a worn- 
out and frazzled issue myself. 

Out in a district where a man is running 
for Congress, or the House, the people there 
know that fellow. I know an instance I 
A man had been a 


nomination. They sent down to the capital 
of the State and tried to prove that he had 
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honest, good straightforward American 
and I don’t think they are going to get away 
with that old stuff any more. 

Mr. Suapev. Aside from your own personal 
feelings, we asked you at the outset whether 
the Democrats in your opinion would win 
the election this fall, have you any indica. 
tions from the grassroots or in your maj] 
or any other indications that would make 
you Speaker next year? 

Mr. Raypurn. I have refused to answer 
that question. I will do it here. I have re. 
fused to answer it because somebody would 
say Raypurn is making a self-serving dec. 
laration, he wants to be Speaker again. That 
is not the reason why I want the Democrats 
to win the House. As Mr. Bancroft said, I 
have served as Speaker longer than any other 
man in the history of the United States, 
and I think that probably will be a record 
for another 162 years. But we had three 
elections last fall, in the fall of 1953, al) 
of them with strong Republican districts 
previously. Two of those districts went for 
the Democratic candidate for Congress. | 
think if we had an election in 1953, we would 
have carried the House by 30 to 50 votes. 1 
don’t see anything that has improved their 
situation. 

Mr. BancrorT. Mr. Rayburn, as of course 
you know, the Eisenhower ticket and the 
Republicans carried some Southern States 
and southern districts. Do you think those 
Southern States that Eisenhower carried in 
1952 are now going to be back in the Demo- 
cratic fold? 

Mr. Raysurn, At a meeting out in Kansas 
City the other day there was a pretty well- 
to-do fellow from a State in the South, 
They came up and started to talk about 
raising some money. He said, “We are the 
fellows, we Democrats who voted for Eisen- 
hower in 1952, we are the ones who should 
put up the money because that ought to be 
our card of admission to the party. We are 
giad to get back, and we ought to contribute 
to get back in good standing.” 

Mr. Bancrorr. So you think the South {s 
coming back to the Democratic homeland? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, sir. 

You take the State of Texas. Eisenhower 
was a native down there. He was born in 
my district. As I told him, I made some 
speeches last fall in my State. I didn’t say 
anything very bad about him. I did say 
that he was born in Dennison, Tex., and that 
he was a good baby, but he went off to Kan- 
sas and after he was 60 years old, he decided 
he was a Republican. 

Well, he got a good laugh out of that. But 
they were running Mr. Eisenhower ~- down 
there as a native Texan, and they never put 
on a billboard that was put up for Mr. 
Eisenhower in the State that he was a Re- 
publican candidate for office. Vote for a 
native Texan. Get our tidelands back. 

Mr. BaNcrortT. Such issues as your Gov- 
ernor Shivers and the Senator, Pricr DaNIzl, 
supported—they supported him in Texas. 

Mr. Raysurn. They did. 

Mr. Bancrorr. They were running 4 
Democrats, were they not? 

Mr. Raysurn. They were. 

Mr. SHADEL. Mr. RaYsuRN, you mentioned 
some of the special elections last year. 1953 
conditions, probably economic conditions had 
something to do with that. Isn’t there sup- 
posed to be a term? President Eisenhower 
told us we were back on an even keel and 
that prosperity is here to stay. Aren't con- 
ditions different now? 

Mr. Raysurn. United States Steel is down 
to 62 the last time I looked at it. So that 
doesn’t ‘look like it is out. Three and & 
half million people are unemployed. 

Talk about a recession or a depression. A 
man who has had a job and loses it is in 
depression. 

They don’t talk about the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have been work- 
ing 40 hours a week and have been reduced 
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to 35, 30, and some to 25, without any over- 


e. 
“That man or woman is in a recession, 
whether he or she is in @ depression or not. 

I think the fall campaign will go on eco- 
nomic conditions @ good deal. I don’t think 
it is good enough. The farmer isn’t. as pros- 
perous as he has been. I know that labor is 
not in as good shape as it has been. The 
small-business man is not taking things off 
his shelf as he did because people do not 
have the buying power. 

The only interest I have in any property 
in the world is in land, pasture land and 
farmland. What made this country so pros- 
perous, with 624%, million people employed, 
was that we gave the twenty-eight or thirty 
million people on the farms of this country 
a price for their product, made them a buy- 
ing power, and when you put those 30 million 
people where they have a buying power, they 
put everybody in the country to work. 

Mr. SHADEL. What will you do with the 
surplus if you continue to pay the high 
Government price support? 

Mr. RayBurN. I think it will be absorbed 
some time. I think it is all right to have 
some wheat and corn on hand, and maybe 
some beef and hogs. 

Mr. SHaDEL. You have to find storage for 
them. 

Mr. RayBurn. Yes, sir; we have a lot of 
storage, you know. That is one thing that 
helped Mr. Truman to get elected in 1948. 
The Republican 80th Congress refused to 
- build storage for the grain. They had to 
pile it on the ground or feed it to the hogs 
or get whatever they could get for it. 

Mr. CosTELLO. The President went to Illi- 
nois recently and made a speech and ridi- 
culed the prophets of gloom and doom. I 
suppose he meant some of the Democratic 
Members of Congress. Do you feel the Demo- 
crats have an answer for that if he uses that 
as a principal theme in this fall campaign? 

Mr. RaysurN. Of course. As I said last 
year, they talked about the Democrats trying 
to talk the country into a depression. No- 
body can talk a country into a depression. It 
was proven in Mr. Hoover’s day when he and 
Mr. Mellon said—at a time when we were in 
the worst slump we have ever been in—that 
prosperity is just around the corner, that 
nobody can talk us out of a depression either. 
That is nonsensical. I don’t mean that your 
question is nonsensical. Such arguments 
are utterly nonsensical to me, 

Mr. Bancrort. You were first elected to the 
House when Woodrow Wilson was elected 
— in 1912, and you came here in 

913, 


Mr. Raysurn. That is right. 

Mr. BANcrorr. Over that long span of time, 
what do you think were the principal prob- 
lems that Congress has had and what were 
the chief changes that have taken’ place in 
our country in that long length of 41 years? 

Mr. Raysurn. At that time we were still 
acting like a new country and we were new, 
end we are still new. When you look the 
World over and how long civilization has 
been coming down to us, we are still new. 


I think that Woodrow Wilson was one of 
the greatest intellects that ever occupied the 
White House. He was a great scholar and 
§ great statesman. We were living then un- 
der the highest tariff laws that this coun- 
try had ever seen. We were losing trade and 
commerce all over the world. The Under- 
wood-Simmons Tariff Act came in then and 
things started. We passed the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. We passed the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. I happened to 
ber of the subcommittee 
act. We started out to act 
there were a lot of millions people 
country, not just a few. I think the League 
of Nations which Woodrow Wilson brought 
from Paris in 1919 was the only chance for 
bringing about permanent peace. When the 
Weaty was spurned by the United States 
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Senate, he cried out almost in anguish and 
said, if the United States of America doesn’t 
join the other peace-loving peoples of the 
world and bring about a league for peace 
to try to maintain the peace of the world, 
this earth will be shaken by a greater and 
more destructive war in a quarter of a cen- 
tury than it has ever known. We spurned 
the treaty. We did not join. It folded up. 
It died. Twenty-five years later, almost to 
an “ee we had this beginning of World War 

Mr. BancrorT. Do you think President 
Wilson was prophetic? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Very, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bancrorr. What do you regard as the 
major changes that have taken place in our 
country and our laws in that time? 

Mr. Raysurn. I might be a little repetitious 
then. 

We came into power in 1933. I think that 
was during the greatest depression this 
country’ had ever seen. Fourteen million 
people were unemployed. 

We had 133 million people in the United 
States. That doesn’t look big. But sup- 
pose the breadwinner of the family had a 
wife and one c?.ild. That made 42 million 
Americans that didn’t have any buying 
power. 

There were 33 million people on the farms 
of our country. Not so many now. That 
makes 75 million. They were selling the 
product of their toil at a price so far be- 
low the cost of production that their buy- 
ing power had vanished or been reduced to 
the very banishing point. 

So you had 75 million Americans that had 
no buying power at all or practically none; 
5,750 banks and trust companies closed their 
doors in those tragic years. Factories closed. 
Businesses closed. Bankruptcy came upon 
the whole country. We came into power and 
we started to do something about it. 

Mr. BaNncrorT. You mean the Democratic 
Party when you say “we”? 

Mr. Raysurn. The Democratic Party. 
They said we were spending the country in- 
to bankruptcy then. It happened not to be. 
People went to work. We raised the price of 
farm products. They had buying power, 
Everybody started to work. The banks were 
closed. We opened them. When we opened 
them everybody thought they were safe, and 
instead of rushing to the banks to take their 
money out, the first week the banks were 
open more than $800 million was taken out 
of people’s drawers and socks and put back 
in the banks because they had faith and 
confidence. 

We have had practically no bank failures 
since the middle thirties. Business has been 
very prosperous. 

It is a funny thing. I have often said 
this about some of our people down in the 
State of Texas. When we came in they were 
selling cotton at 414 cents a pound. My 
brother and I sold 1,000 bushels of oats for 
$90. That is 9 cents a bushel. Corn was 15 
cents a bushel. Wheat 28 cents a bushel. 
Oil was selling for 28 cents a barrel. But 
as these things started up and they got a 
little income and had to pay a little taxes, 
some of them got awfully mad. The strange 
paradox to me in human nature is that the 
people who were the worst broke when we 
came into power and recovered the fastest 
and got the richest were the ones who hated 
us the most. I have said that a hundred 
times in my State and in other States. 

Mr. SwHape.. The Democrats have been 
charged with some rather free spending. 
This Republican Congress, so-called, has ef- 
fected some economies or at least the spend- 
ing has not been as great. It seems to me 
it is about 5 billion less this year for this 
fiscal year. Do you think the Democrats 
would have accomplished the same thing in 
these times? 

Mr. Raysurn. I don’t know. There is one 
thing we wouldn't have done, in my opinion, 
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and that was to reduce our defense spending 
to what I think is a dangerous low. I think 
that is one thing the American people and 
I know, that we ought to spend all that is 
necessary to make ourselves strong enough 
so we can resist an aggressor here and abroad. 

Mr. CosTetLo. So you think, although they 
raised the spending for the Air Force, they 
should have increased it more for the ground 
forces, the Army? 

Mr. Raysurn. The whole thing—yes. We 
were criticized. They turned down 43 wings 
that was advocated in the last Democratic 
administration. They said they would cut 
it down as low as 23. Now they are up to 37. 
Now they know they needed more than they 
thought they did, and they went up to that 
extent. 

I took the floor as majority leader in 1938, 
1939, and 1940, and the President of the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt, recommended 
it. I said we’d better make ourselves strong 
so people would fear to attack us. I don't 
think we would have been attacked at Pearl 
Harbor if we had been as strong as that. 
They didn’t want to spend the money. But 
by not being strong, we were attacked. 

Do you know how much it cost us to get 
out of that war? More than four hundred 
billion. In addition to that we lost thou- 
sands and thousands of lives. 

So in a world like we are living in—and 
I think it is the most dangerous world I 
have known the United States to live in—I 
think we must let the world know that we 
are strong enough to resist any attack upon 
us—land, sea, or air. 

Mr. Bancrort. I am afraid that ts all the 
time we have. 


Thank you very much, Mr. RaYsBurn. 


Where the Campaign Funds Come From 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article from Independent Edi- 
torial Services, Ltd., of August 11, 1954. 

Inasmuch as some of the depletion 
allowance money was used in my dis- 
trict 2 years ago to attempt to defeat 
me, and since I anticipate that it will 
be used again, I think that the average 
citizen, who does not get this favored 
treatment, might be interested in this 
article. 

The depletion allowance ‘was originally 
intended to help the small producer, such 
as we have in eastern Ohio, to continue 
his operations. Apparently the law will 
have to be revised to prevent this abuse 
of power by Texas oil millionaires. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

The direct trend in this country’s voting is 
liberal. The score this year is SpaRKMAN, 
in Alabama; W. Scott Kerr, in North Caro- 
lina; the contender Ralph W. Yarborough, 
coupled with the slaughter of two far-right 
Congressmen, in Texas; and Kerauver, in 
Tennessee. The loosely used term “oil 
money”—meaning the political contributions 
from the oil billionaires of Texas who have 
been using their funds to elect their friends 
and defeat their enemies—has been applied 
in commentary in these contests. 

That oil money is possible in these days 
of tax oppression by the act of Congress 
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providing for the 27%%4-percent gepletion 
allowance. ‘That allowance builds up these 
vast fortunes, as expenses for new enterprises 
come off what is left. No business or salaried 
individual gets such an advantage. And not 
since the robber barons of the 1900's has a 
single group of big money people been exert- 
ing such power in this country. The deple- 
tion allowance has been protected as a tax 
domain by the Representatives and Senators 
from the oil States as a good thing to en- 
courage the discovery and production of oil. 

It has been a good thing, but only for a 
few people. Those people, as is customary 
with men afflicted with the love of money, 
are trying desperately to protect their flow- 
ing income from depletion. They have 
gotten into the political field through lavish 
contributions. This has not worked, and the 
reaction is setting in. The next Congress, if 
the liberal trend continues, will be far to 
the left of the present one. It is inevitable 
that a New Look at the depletion allowance 
will be in order. And every bitter taxpayer 
in the land will be in fayor of making the 
depletion bonanza fit into the general tax 
picture. 

The men who have held the line for the 
depletion allowance are the Southern Demo- 
crats. Many of them have watched this 
bonus money go to renegades in their own 
party. Will they still continue to hold the 
line? It is doubtful. . 

The oil industry nationwide will probably 
mobilize to fight any proposed changes. The 
present split in the industry between the 
small domestic producers and the big inter- 
national companies will probably be healed. 
Everybody down to the filling-station man 
will probably be indoctrinated to keep the 
depletion allowance as the great incentive to 
progress in the business. But the tax-con- 
scious public that pays taxes at the filling 
stations and sees the Texas zillionaires get- 
ting tax benefits, is not likely to consider the 
present arrangement fair. 

The drive against the depletion allowance 
is not by any means unified as yet, mainly 
because there has been little leadership on 
the subject in Congress. Such leadership 
will be present and accounted for if the lib- 
eral trend continues, and if the Texas con- 
tributors still pour their money down the 
drain. The publicity which H. L. Hunt and 
the others have been getting is no help to 
their cause. 


Millions of harassed and tax-gouged citi- 
zens listen to the high-sounding platitudes 
about saving the world with tax dollars, and 
then see how Hunt has an income of $160,000 
a day after taxes. Many of these depletion 
boys pay no taxes at all. 

This is the way it works. The tycoon takes 
out his 27-4 percent. Then he deducts the 
intangibles from more drilling, which can go 
to 50 percent of the remainder. Then, he 
takes out business expenses. He can wind up 
paying a tax of from 2 to 5 percent—and does. 

This compared to the national average is 
nothing. 





The Engineer’s Respor jibilities Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
mencement address given by J. T. Ryan, 
Jr., at Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on May 23, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ENGINEER’s RESPONSIBILITIES TODAY 


(Address by J. T. Ryan, Jr., at Indiana Tech- 
nical College, Fort Wayne, Ind., May 23, 
1954) 

In discussing thé responsibilities of en- 
gineers today, the three basic points to be 
covered are the engineer’s responsibility to 
his profession, his responsibility to the com- 
munity, and his responsibility to himself. 

When we talk about the responsibility of 
the engineer to his profession, the first con- 
sideration has to be his basic competence. 
The engineer has to have knowledge, and 
he has to apply it soundly and carefully. 
That prerequisite applies with equal. truth 
to any profession. All of you have had ex- 
perience with other professions and you 
know that it is not really difficult, after a 
whiie, to distinguish the genuinely Compe- 
tent people from those who approach their 
problems in a sort of pedestrian manner. 

There is a great deal of discussion today 
about the shortage of engineers. Very, often 
it is a shortage not only in quantity, but 
in quality as well. To me, at least, that is 
the most disturbing aspect. It is possible 
to make up for a quantitative shortage, but 
there never seems to be any oversupply of 
thoroughly qualified engineering talent. 

Studies have been made as to just what 
functions an engineer performs in industry. 
Many of these studies have disclosed that 
an astoundingly high percentage of the en- 
gineer’s time is spent on nonengineering du- 
ties. I refer to the extra chores an engineer 
does in the course of his professional work. 

Steps have been taken in many industries 
to provide assistance to the engineer by 
giving him people with semitechnical or 
nontechnical training who can take over 
some of his nonengineering functions. Even 
with these efforts, though, thoroughly com- 
petent engineers today are not equal in 
number to the demand. 

I have been greatly impressed at the splen- 
did contribution your institution, the Indi- 
ana Technical College, is making toward a 
solution of this problem by providing a tech- 
nical education to students many of whom 
already have a sound foundation in practical 
experience. Such a combination of engi- 
neering education and sound practical ex- 
perience is difficult to duplicate, and has 
been productive of excellent engineering 
ability. 

Much can be done to case the shortage 
of engineers by providing opportunities for 
nonengineers now in industry to receive the 
technical training for an engineering degree. 
It is in that;field that your institution has 
done and can continue to do a great amount 
of good. 

In the work of our company, with its great 
emphasis on development and research, we 
find that, contrary to what most people be- 
lieve, there really is a very high degrée of 
creative thinking required in sound engi- 
neering practice. An engineer, if he is a 
good engineer, must always be a creative 
thinker; and this ability to be creative, to 
bring new ideas and concepts into being, to 
produce new methods, new designs, new 
formulas, is the very basis of our engineer- 
ing progress. 

The successful development of a new elec- 
tronic computer, a radar circuit, or a new 
manufacturing process requires creative en- 
gineering thought of the highest order. It 
is for this purpose that you have mastered 
the fundamentals of your profession. You 
should not be satisfied in your careers merely 
to find a position around the average. Our 
Nation needs competence, needs creative 
thought if its technical progress is to con- 
tinue, and it is to you that the Nation will 
look to fulfill that need. 


The second responsibility of the engineer 
is to his community. After all, a man’s 
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professional life is but one of many sides ot 
his existence. An engineer is usually a so. 
cial being living in a community of Other 
social beings. I have not met any hermits 
who have been successful engineers. There. 
fore the engineer must bear a responsibilit 

to the community. ’ 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
rights of the citizen, which is due and proper 
We do not, however, hear nearly so much 
about the duties of a citizen. 

For a number of years I have visited a 
small New England town where they still use 
the town-meeting system. Under this sys- 
tem, all decisions relative to the town’s 
government are made by majority vote of 


‘the citizens of voting age assembled in 


meeting. The elected board of selectmen, or 
the council, or whatever they call it, has no 
power except that of carrying out the dic. 
tates of the citizens as expressed by vote 
in the town meeting. 

In a situation like that every person has 
a very real sense of duty and obligation to 
the community. 

Now all of us are realistic enough to un- 
derstand that in a larger town we could not 
today go back to such a system. I have a 
feeling though, that even in a city the size 
of Fort Wayne or Pittsburgh it may not be 
impossible to approach this individual par- 
ticipation idea in a small measure. Even in 
the large metropolitan centers there are in- 
individual communities recognized within 
the legal framework of the city. Local areas 
have civic clubs, church groups, political as- 
sociations, athletic groups, playgrounds, and 
many similar institutions. Great good can 
be accomplished by these local groups and I 
have them in mind in suggesting individual 
participation. 

I am not necessarily making a plea for you 
to go out and campaign for public office or 
even to participate in any political sense, 
although I personally wish that more engi- 
neers would consider political activities, 
because I think engineers can bring to the 
political area a new viewpoint, one that is 
sadly needed in many respects. 

I am speaking of the great many worth- 
while organizations, the Boy Scouts, hospital 
service groups, community chests, the Red 
Cross, church groups, and all other related 
community acivities. Particularly with our 
growing population of children coming of 
age, we have need for more leaders in work 
of this kind in community development. 
I believe the engineer can make a very great 
contribution to these civic endeavors. He 
brings to social and community affairs 4 
clarity of thought, a respect for proven facts, 
a habit of logical analysis, and, in all, 4 
viewpoint that is essential for sound devel- 
opment. 

When I talk of the engineer’s responsibil- 
ity to his community, I am not restricting 
my remarks to the American community. I 
see that there are in this audience a few 
students from other lands. I appreciate 
your being here. I know that you will best 
benefit yourselves and your countries—and 
us, as well—by exchanging your own expe- 
rience with the experience you have found 
here in the United States. And when you 
go back I hope you will take with you not 
just the technological know-how that you 
have acquired here, but also the intangible 
thing that we call the American spirit. 

Finally, I would like to talk about the 
engineer's third responsibility, his responsl- 
bility to himself, as an individual. I do not 
necessarily put this last. Possibly it should 
come first. It is important to me because 
of the fact that in our business we are con- 
cerned very basically with the individual. 

We design and manufacture equipment 
which is intended for the most part to pro 
tect human life. In most instances thst 
equipment has to be worn by, or used very 
directly by, an individual. Therefore, — 
have to give great consideration to the in 
dividual's needs. 
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As an individual, the engineer has a re- 
sponsibility to himself. After all, he is a 
citizen. He has a family life. He has some 
jeisure time. He has many interests and 
activities. 

It is fundamental, to my way of thinking, 
that the engineer must never become so 
imbued with the technological spirit that 
he gives technology precedence over all other 
forms of human activity and subordinates 
all other aspects of life to the essentially 
materialistic operations of pure technology. 

There are today in industry many engi- 
neers who are being promoted to positions 
of administrative responsibility, where they 
must deal with problems of a very distinctly 
nonengineering nature—with public rela- 
tions, with the Government, with commu- 
nity affairs. To be truly successful, the engi- 
neer must acquire a broad understanding of 
many subjects to which he would not be 
exposed in @ strictly technical course of 
o> was not created to become a name 
on a payroll card or a number on a social~- 
security form. Man is an individual and 
knows many things not encompassed within 
the framework of a science or technology. 
Man has art and poetry and religion. He is 
a unique personality and one worthy of our 

spect. 
wwe need among engineers today those who 
not only can appreciate the complexities of 
our science and. engineering, but who also 
recognize the human values that can be en- 
riched by the wise and thoughtful applica- 
tion of the great engineering advances of our 

me. 
h My plea to you gentlemen is that you 
continue to enlarge your understanding, so 
that you may truly represent the great pro- 
fession of which you are members. 


Chun Quon Yee Hop: Chinese Commu- 
nity Mourns Loss of Venerable Civic 


Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article appearing in the 
August 12 edition of the Chinese World, 
of San Francisco, telling of the death of 
Chun Quon Yee Hop, of Honolulu. 

Mr. C. Q. Yee Hop, as he was known to 
all residents of Hawaii, had a very re- 
markable career and we of Hawaii are 
very proud of him. 

The article follows: 

Cuun Quon Yee Hop Dies in Honotvutvu— 


CHINESE COMMUNITY MouRNs Loss OF VEN- 
ERABLE Civic LEADER 


HoNoLutu, August 11—Chun Quon Yee 
Hop, millionaire businessman and industrial- 
ist, who came to the United States from 
China 70 years ago with less than a dollar in 
his pocket, died at his home here today at 
the age of 87. 3 

Chun, who preferred being known as C. Q. 
Yee Hop, amassed a fortune estimated at 
more than $4 million and was one of the 
biggest business property owners in Hawaii. 

In addition to real estate, @ brewery, food 
om and other corporate interests here, 
Ko owned an import-export firm in Hong 
cai and was principal owner of the New 
‘ ow Press in Honolulu and the bi- 
Francia ePaper Chinese World in San 
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Chun was a member of the Chinese Demo- 
cratic Constitutionalist Party dedicated to 
the ultimate liberation of China by peaceful 
means, and was a delegate to the first Na- 
tional Chinese Assembly at Nanking in 1946, 
where the constitution for democratic China 
was drawn. 

He became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States 4 years ago. 

Funeral rites will be held August 22 at 
Nuuanu Memorial Cemetery. 

BORN IN CHINA 

C. Q. Yee Hop was born in 1867 in Chung- 
shan district, Kwangtung province in a far- 
mer’s family. His ancestors made their 
homes in South China early in the 13th cen- 
tury. He grew up in the village and took 
up business in his youth. 

At the age of 18, an uncle returned from 
America and gave & glowing account of the 
wonderful opportunities to be found in the 
United States and Hawaii. Next year he set* 
out for Hong Kong where he said good-by 
to his father and sailed across the Pacific. 
After 27 days at sea, he arrived in San Pran- 
cisco with 90 cents Hong Kong currency in 
his pocket. After 3 weeks of work near San 
Francisco, he earned enough for his passage 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The year 1887 found him opening a meat 
market in Honolulu. For 12 years, he man- 
aged his business until 1900 when fire burnt 
down his shop. 

In 1902 he opened the Yee Hop company 
together with 7 other partners. After find- 
ing another shop with the same name, they 
prefixed “C. Q.” to their title. After 5 years, 
the firm C. Q. Yee Hop had to find new 
premises at King Street for their expanding 
business. 

By 1912 the original capital of $8,000 had 
grown to $32,000. More partners were ad- 
mitted and in 1920, the business was incor- 
porated as a limited company, and more 
capital was added to the enterprise. 


SUCCESS STORY 


In 1930, Mr. Chun began branching out 
into other fields. Real estate, insurance, 
safe deposit boxes, brewery, food market, 
publishing, lumbering, manufacturing, agri- 
eultural, and numerous other financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests were added. 
To go through the list of his many interests 
would take quite some time. In “C. Q.” we 
find a success story quite fitting with the 
American tradition of pioneer enterprise and 
hard work up the ladder. 

The late Mr. Chun did not confine his ac- 
tivities to business interests. He contribu- 
ted to educational institutions, publishing 
enterprises, and other philanthropic work. 

His zeal for democratic ideals is seen in the 
fact that he was among the first supporters of 
Liang Chi-chao in 1900 when the latter ar- 
rived in Honolulu with his ideals of con- 
stitutional rule for China, 

He has been the president of both the 
New China Daily Press in Honolulu and the 
Chinese World in San Francisco, both news- 
papers strongly favoring a democratic con- 
stitutional government for republican China, 


Congressman Mel Price, of Illinois, Puts 
His Finger on Some Political Irony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


‘ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock in the New York Times rela- 
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tive to the fine speech made by my good 
friend and able colleague from Illinois, 
the Honorable MEt PRIcer. 

Congressman Price deserves all of the 
good things said about him in this arti- 
cle. I was on the floor on August 19 
when he made the speech and know that 
he did an outstanding job. 

The article follows: 


In the last hours of the 83d Congress the 
House was treated to an effective display of 
the art of satire, a rare talent in the political 
trade. The demonstrator was Representative 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois, and other Demo- 
crats promptly caught the idea. 

Congress, as the material in the Appendix 
of the Recorp establishes every day during 
the sessions, is a forum in which constant 
attempts are made at wit and humor. But, 
as the Appendix even more thoroughly es- 
tablishes, very few of the orators are imbued 
with the essential afflatus. The comment 
has even been made by close readers of the 
Recorp that the essays at wit and humor by 
Congressmen are less successful than the 
poesy with which they often adorn the pub- 
lication, sometimes the products of their 
own muses, 


Whether or not this evaluation is as untrue 
as it is unkind, the fact remains that con- 
gressional equipment for the production of 
satire—particularly the dead-pan kind—is 
so scarce that those who have possessed it 
are among the immortals. Proctor Knott's 
speech about Duluth, “the zenith city of the 
unsalted seas,” is an eternal classic of Capitol 
oratory. Worthy of comparison was Millard 
E. Tydings’ burlesque about “the canals of 
Vermont” in ridiculing an appropriation 
which carried the implication that the Green 
Mountain State is a replica of Holland. And 
the lethal use which the late Senators Isidor 
Raynor of Maryland and Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi could make of sarcasm is still re- 
called by contemporaries. 

Representative Price’s autobiography in 
the Congressional Directory includes several 
entries which may explain the gift he re- 
vealed. He was trained as a reporter of base- 
ball, was sports editor of the East St. Louis 
News-Review and is a member of both the 
Elks and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
With this background he arose in the House 
to remarks that: 

He had just seen a Springfield, Ill., dis- 
patch in which it was related that the 
President, at the State Fair, appealed for an 


- increase of the number of Republicans in the 


congressional delegation of Illinois. While 
the President was making this appeal the ma- 
jority of the Illinois Representatives of the 
President's party was voting against one of 
the measures in the President’s program, “On 
the vote taken this afternoon on the con- 
ference report for the foreign aid appro- 
priation requested by the President, most 
Republican members of the Illinois dele- 
gation expressed themselves in opposition to 
the President’s wishes. Those who were ab- 
sent, possibly listening to and applauding 
the President at Springfield, were paired 
against this part of his program.- The IIli- 
nois Democrats solidly supported the Presi- 
dent.” 
THE VOLUNTEERS 


The first Democratic colleague to catch 
the point, which Price made with the solemn- 
est of facial expressions, was Representative 
Jones of Missouri. Did Price, asked Jonss, 
think those Illinois Republicans considered 
it more important to have their pictures 
taken with the President than to support 
his program? Gravely Price replied that, of 
course, he could not say. 

Representative Green, of Pennsylvania, re- 
called he had advised General Eisenhower in 
Paris that, if the general ran as a Republi- 
can and won, he would find that most Re- 
publicans in Congress would not support 
“anything in his program that was in the in- 
terest of the people.” How right had this 
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proved, said the seemingly grieving Green. 
Most Republican candidates next November 
will be running, he assumed, on the picture 
platform (the one they had taken with the 
President), not Eisenhower's. And he felt it 
a duty to note that if the Democrats had not 
stood with the President “when he was right, 
he [the President] would not have gotten 
anything through the Congress.” 

Representative Rooney, of New York, 
chimed in to inquire if it were not a fact 
that the only part of the Eisenhower program 
that “amounted to anything is the Demo- 
cratic program following the ideas of the 
Roosevelt administration.” To this Price 
agreed with full preservation of his judicial 
gravity. And he maintained it when this 
first note of battle was introduced, fittingly 
enough, by Representative O'Hara of Illinois. 

“I am wondering if the gentleman will 
agree with me that while the President ex- 
pressed himself {at Springfield] as being sick 
and tired of hearing about unemployment, if 
the unemployed are not sick and tired be- 
cause of hunger from experiencing unem- 
ployment.” 

Representative Price’s satire was finally 
dispelled by Representative McCartny, of 
Minnesota, who bluntly observed that some 
of the Illinois Republicans endorsed by the 
President have not been cleared by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Eisenhower. But it was 
a beautiful performance while it lasted. 

The comparison between what the Presi- 
dent was saying in Illinois with what Illinois 
Republicans in Washington were simultane- 
ously doing to a fervent Presidential plea 
was, of course, a perfect opportunity for in- 
serting and then twisting the barb of irony 
in the very heart of an embarrassing prob- 
lem which confronts the Republican man- 
agers of the congressional campaign of 1954. 
But Price did it skillfully, and few political 
fencers in Congress know how to ply the 
rapier. 





An American Policy of Liberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the policy of containment of 
communism is a war policy. It gives the 
Communists the opportunity that they 
so desperately need to digest their gains 
behind the Iron Curtain and to mold the 
captive peoples and nations into armies 
of aggression. 

A policy of liberation is the true policy 
for peace with freedom. A policy of 
liberation does not mean war of libera- 
tion, as George Kennan so frequently 
likes to term it. The Communists cannot 
make all-out war against the free world 
unless they have the willing coopera- 
tion of a substantial part of their en- 
slaved peoples. If the free world adopts 
a true policy of liberation the Commu- 
nists would be paralyzed in their ability 
to make war. 

The Communist press, of course, 
screams against a policy of liberation. 
They know that such a policy strikes at 
their weakest point, their Achilles heel. 

I would like to include within my re- 
marks a very fine speech made by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of political 
economics at Georgetown University, 
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and president of the Ukrainian Congress 

Committee of America, at the Institute 

of Slavic Studies, Marquétte University, 

Milwaukee, Wis., last February 22. The 

text follows herewith: 

An AMERICAN POLIcY OF LIBERATION—MOoORAL 
REALISM FOR PEACE AND VICTORY 


(Lecture by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor 
of political economy, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; president, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, at the Institute of 
Slavic Studies, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., February 22, 1954) 


Professor Smal-Stocki, distinguished 
members of the institute, and guests, I am 
deeply honored by your invitation to deliver 
this fourth lecture on the subject of An 
American Policy of Liberation. It is a 
veritable distinction to appear before this 
institute principally because its reputation 


-as a leading American center of sound schol- 


arship on the captive non-Russian nations, 
both within and outside the Soviet Union, 
is nationally established. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting in Washington many 
of the trained products of this institute, 
and I can assure you that it is always a 
refreshing experience to witness the scope 
and depth of their knowledge which leaves 
no room of scientific tolerance for such cur- 
rent misconceptions as “the peoples of Rus- 
sia,” “satellite countries,” “Soviet commu- 
nism,” “minority nationalities in the U. 8S. 
S. R.,” and other misleading terms that fail 
to fit the real and even rudimentary facts. 


In strict keeping with the standards of - 


accuracy and truth observed here, it is my 
task this evening to present the nature and 
the rational necessity of a policy of libera- 
tion within the essential framework of the 
position of the United States in world af- 
fairs today. As every social scientist is well 
aware of, socioeconomic problems are al- 
Ways complex and intricate in character. 
But the omnipresence of complexity affords 
no ground of rationalization for any inca- 
pacity to abstract and reason through with 
those basically determining elements that 
shape situations and conditions of social 
and political existence. The capacity fer 
this is nothing more than the power of 
clear, theoretic penetration generating cer- 
tain dominant ideas in a logical pattern of 
thought without which sound understand- 
ing and a rational course of action are im- 
possible. A constant deficiency of this pow- 
er seems to characterize the several enigma- 
minded observers of the Soviet Union and 
those admittedly puzzled and confused ex- 
perts on Russia who find ready shelter in 
this rationalized excuse of complexity that, 
from a psychological point of view, natu- 
rally lends itself to an obsession with the 
containment thesis. 

There is nothing essentially enigmatic or 
puzzling about the Soviet Union or the cal- 
culating and businesslike behavior of its 
criminal tyrants. If this were so, then in- 
deed some basis of justification would exist 
for the simplistic and unimaginative policy 
of containment. Because this is not so, 
within the limits of this lecture and at no 
risk of oversimplifying the subject, I shall 
dwell on the basis determinants in the ob- 
jective world situation that necessarily ren- 
der a policy of liberation as the only moral 
and rational course open to us. My sole aim 
is to enable you to see the situation clearly 
and to see it as a whole. For only by this 
path can we arrive at that certitude of knowl- 
edge and will which, after all, is the ulti- 
mate scalpel of historical formation and sur- 
vival. 


LIBERATION IN THE POLITICAL CONTEXT OF 
WASHINGTON 

First, let us assess the status of the lib- 

eration doctrine in the political context of 

Washington. You will recall, as a matter 

of factual record, that the Republican vic- 
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tory in 1952 was founded in great part upon 
the advocacy of a policy of liberation. The 
generation of the liberation theme in the 
Republican National Committee, a year be. 
fore the campaign itself, met with most fa. 
vorable public reaction. Guided by this ap- 
peal, one Republican Congressman conducteq 
a poll among his colleagues with the resyjt 
of an almost 12-to-1 ratio in favor of a Policy 
of liberation. Soon the appeal grew enor. 
mously and an increasing number of Repub. 
lican statesmen and leaders, like Senators 
Taft, H. Alexander Smith, Styles Bridges, 
Governor Stassen, and Congressmen Charles 
J. Kersten, L. H. Emith, Morano, and others 
made public declarations in support of the 
policy. 

The record overflows with liberationist 
espousals, and perhaps the most vividly ex- 
pressed have been furnished by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, 
Of the many that may be cited is the one 
in which the President emphasizes that “Our 
determination must go beyond the negative 
eoncept of containment to the positive cop. 
cept of expanding by peaceful means the 
areas of freedom. If this is not done, we wil] 
once again find ourselves at war. It must be 
done. It can be done.”? The numerous re. 
marks of the Secretary of State are equally 
unequivocal. “But liberation from the yoke 
of Moscow will not occur for a very long 
time, and courage in neighboring lands will 
not be sustained unless the United States 
makes it publicly known that it wants and 
expects liberation to occur.” * 

The advancement of this policy was, and 
is, by no means a monopoly of Republican 
spokesmen. It would indeed be a grave er- 
ror to posit this exclusive association. Nu- 
merous Democrats of public eminence, like 
Senators McMahon, Lyndon Johnson, Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy, and Congressmen John W. 
McCormack, Feighan, and others, have de- 
clared themselves on elements that consti- 
tute the very foundations of a liberation 
policy. An expanding basis of bipartisan 
support existed long before the campaign 
of 1952, and one exists today. It is only on 
this basis that one is at liberty to view it 
as an American policy and not that of any 
particular political party. 

There is, of course, no liberation policy in 
effect today. A critical examination of the 
concept of mass retaliation demonstrates it 
to be merely a policy of containment by 
threat. Shaped by our Korean experience, 
it is really a forceful military version of 
containment predicated on budgetary re- 
quirements and the power threat. It re- 
solves none of the basic problems that in the 
long run can spell disaster for us. How- 
ever, its recent advocation does not mean 
the repudiation of the liberation doctrine. 
On the contrary, 4 hard struggle within the 
Government is being waged on this funda- 
mental issue, and the intensity of this con- 
test serves to explain in part the seeming 
confusion and vacillation in our foreign pol- 
icy. The informally organized adherents of 
Kénnanism and its normal policy of con- 
tainment still remain deeply entrenched in 
positions of policy influence and determina- 
tion. What the outcome of this struggle 
will be depends essentially on the decisive 
factor of public judgment and its repre 
sentative expression in Congress. 

THE CONCEPT OF LIBERATION 


Despite the extensive controversy that 
transpired 2 years ago on the liberation 
theme, much misunderstanding and confu- 
sion remained as to the nature of a libera- 
tion policy, even among those who professed 
it. This condition prevails today. Thus 
backed by adducible evidence, a concise 
statement on the predominant characteris- 
tics and the substantial meanings of # pol 
icy of liberation becomes necessary. 
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if one carefully reflects on the logically 
determining aspects of this issue, he cannot 
but come to recognize the general proposi- 
tion that any political course on the part 
of our Government that is not a policy of 
liberation is essentially a policy of contain- 
ment. In the complex of contemporary cir- 
cumstances there is & discernible internal 
determination which establishes the com- 
plete validity of this proposition and sets 
the groundwork for our free dynamic action 
that is something radically different from 
the drift of uncreative adaptation to altered 
conditions caused by enemy initiative. Fun- 
damental in this respect is the fact that the 
concept of liberation rests on the unqualified 
rejection of the expedient Soviet theory of 
coexistence which, significantly, has baited 
the frequent support of Kennanism and 
those who wishfully impute into its inter- 
mittent use the success of containment. 

This sound rejection, for which I scarcely 
need to present factual details here, is 
grounded in three forms of evidence proving 
the Russian Communist design for world 
domination: (a) abundant theoretic expres- 
sions in Russian Communist works, (b) an 
imposing record of imperialist conquests 
since 1920, and (c) the vast operations of the 
world Communist conspiracy directed by 
Moscow. It is also associated with a vivid 
awareness that the dynamics of historical 
movement disallow permanent statical rela- 
tions and that for their control, they require 
more than what may prove to be the illusory 
deterrent of supposedly superior material 
power. Stripped of its characteristic verbal 
embroidery, the containment position de- 
pends exclusively on- this power deterrent 
and the naive hope of institutional atrophy 
within the Soviet Russian empire. In this 
perspective of power deterrence, coexistence, 
and atrophy, containment served its limited 
and transient purpose in the immediate years 
following World War II, but, with rapid 
Soviet recovery and consolidation, it has 
borne an accruing disutility that with the 
passage of time can only result in unprece- 
dented losses, not to exclude national dis- 
aster itself. 

It is patently erroneous and misleading to 
identify the concept of liberation with the 
prosaic and hollow verbalism that we ear- 
nestly hope the captive nations will one day 
become free. Wishful verbalisms of this sort 
can be found in abundance in the varied out- 
put of those who knowingly or unknowingly 
espouse different shades o containment. 
Such verbalisms become meaningless when 
sober consideration is given to the animus of 
liberation which in essence is practical, posi- 
tive, initiative-bearing, realistic, moral and, 
above all, supremely deterrent against a third 
world war; in. short, outstanding policy 
characteristics that are inevitably obscured 
by self-defeating avowals of containment no 
matter how described. To repeat, any pol- 
icy that is not essentially and functionally 
liberationist belongs by nature to the con- 
tainment species and, consequently, will be 
found wanting in these preeminent qualities. 
A quick glance at the confusing and tor- 
tuous character of our current policy is suffi- 
cient to impress one with the truth of this 
observation, 

The spirit of the liberation policy is 
thoroughly practical because it is unques- 
tionably in our fundamental national inter- 
est to furnish concrete aid to the captive 
nations in the vast Russian Communist Em- 
pire. Practicable aid extended to Polish, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Hungarian, 
and other national patriots is a strategically 
well-placed investment not only in the de- 
sired restoration of their national independ- 
ence and freedom but also—in fact more so— 
in the very preservation of our own Nation. 
The full import of this will be appreciated 
when we shall consider the ultimate variables 
in the calculus of world conquest below. 
geen, the liberation animus is post- 

ve in that it is oriented toward the 
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strengthening of the forces of freedom every- 
where which necessarily entails the expan- 
sion of the areas of freedom rather than 
their mere negative conservation at the 
critical cost of the enslaved nations now 
undergoing genocidal consolidation. In its 
scale of values freedom precedes peace, for 
carried to its logical extent, peace can even 
be bought for total bondage. Where the 
world remains half free and half slave, the 
scaled precedence of peace to freedom, as 
fostered by Communist slogans of peaceful 
coexistence, creates an illusion concocted to 
serve as the opiate of the still free nations. 
In the illusion of peace we have shamelessly 
acceded to the tyrannical expansion of the 
Communist empire far beyond the wildest 
dreams of the past czars of Muscovy. Many 
who have succumbed to this illusion over- 
look the elementary fact that war, essen- 
tially a conflict of relationships, commences 
in the souls of men only to culminate on 
the battlefields of the world. Our record 
so far in the contest for the souls of men 
everywhere points to this disastrous cul- 
mination. And the most glaring effect of 
the opiate of peace over freedom is the in- 
sidious sensation that short-run truces add 
up into a long-run peace. 

These qualities in themselves certify to 
the striking initiative-bearing characteristic 
of the liberation policy. With the fixed ob- 
jective of expanded freedom, the imaginative 
employment of numerous, diverse means and 
a@ deep certitude of spirit, we can keep the 
unalterably self-dedicated enemy on a con- 
tinuous defensive which alone is capable of 
exhausing the sources of Moscow’s imperial- 
ist rule. The policy is realistic in that it 
is founded on a plain recognition of the 
mortal enemy and, with principled deter- 
mination and courage, is formulated accord- 
ingly. In its full realism, without being 
emotionally crusading or sentimental in 
character, liberation postulates a moral com- 
mitment toward the captive nations, and 
this essential morality of the liberation idea 
is a primary fact. It is this fact that fun- 
damentally distinguishes it from any form of 
containment policy- which, by reasoned 
analysis, can only show for itself the tenuous 
basis of comparative technologie power. In 
the maze of his countless confused specula- 
tions and errors Mr. Kennan at least strikes 
upon this truth when, in behalf of con- 
tainment, he admits that “I see the most 
serious fault of our past policy formulation 
to lie in something that I might call the 
legalistic-moralistic approach to interaa- 
tional problems.” ¢ 

Logically and by written evidence, contain- 
ment in whatever form is by nature amoral. 
It involves no moral commitment because it 
is not predicated, as Mr. Kennan and other 
containment theorists well confirm, on de- 
termining moral and political principles. 
Little wonder that the eminent Father 
Walsh of Georgetown University was quick to 
score the above and similar statements ut- 
tered by Kennan. For an American foreign 
policy formulated in divorce from the con- 
stant guidance of moral principles would 


, enjoy no better rational criteria than those 


underiying the policy of the Soviet Union. 
Contrary to Kennan’s further error, had our 
past policy formulation adhered closely to 
absolute moral and political criteria, the 
course of contemporary history since 1918, 
notably with the dissolution of the Russian 
Empire, in real possibilities would have been 
by far more favorable for us and the world. 
Fortunately, numerous current expressions 
of this moral commitment toward the captive 
nations may be found in statements by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dul- 
les, but these expressions will remain only 
verbalistic and hollow unless the commit- 
ment is functionalized by the only policy 
adaptable to it, namely the policy of libera- 
tion. 
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In the light of these outstanding qualities, 
how then can we define an American policy 
of liberation Most succinctly, it is a policy 
girded to the concept of liberation which is 
@ process of political warfare aimed at the 
defeat of the enemy and the independence 
of enslaved nations as @ necessary and logical 
basis for European and Asiatic reconstruc- 
tion along federative lines. Notwithstand- 
ing the misconceptions of many, liberation 
is not an end in itself, but a peaceable means 
to a double end, negative and positive in 
character. It engenders not only the fight 
against communism and its decisive defeat 
but also the positive fight for freedom and 
the independence of nations. It is the first 
vital link of a policy chain that makes for 
a rational, coherent and winning American 
foreign policy. As stated by the brilliant 
author of the most authoritative book on the 
subject, “Liberation, independence, federa- 
tion: the three are links in the same policy 
chain.” * 


THE LIBERATION CONCEPT IN TRIADIC HISTORICAL 
CONTEXT 


When thought through carefully and logi- 
cally, liberation is an operational concept 
best fitted for the heavy requirements of the 
moment and of the desired future. In the 
present phase, that of the cold war, it pro- 
vides the best possible insurance against the 
sudden outbreak of a hot war without ap- 
peasement, trucelife concessions and com- 
promise of principle and national integrity. 
As an unfolding process of political warfare 
on the enemy’s terrain, it affords us the only 
possible chance of curtailing the genocidal 
consolidation of the Russian Communist 
Empire which is the primary variable in the 
Communist calculus of world conquest. 

The containment policy in effect today al- 
lows the formation of this essential variable 
which is being executed behind lavish Com~ 
munist professions of peaceful coexistence, 
wide Communist participation in interna- 
tional conferences, and timed contributions 
to an apparent lessening of world tensions, 
all calculated to generate the illusion of a 
prolonged peace in order to gain the neces- 
sary time for this consolidation. f 

To contend, as some superficially do, that 
liberation entails the risk of a hot war is 
obviously an argument oblivious to the con- 
stant presence of this risk. Liberation alone 
can lessen this risk, for an enemy confronted 
by an increasing insecwity within his own 
domain is surely less apt to embark upon 
world «onquest than without this circum- 
stance. To hope, as many in vain do, that 
somehow, something might occur in the un- 
aided slave world to precipitate an internal 
collapse, like the lost hope of a convulsion 
upon Stalin’s death, is plainly indicative of 
an inadequate understanding of the highly 
technologized techniques of oppressive Com- 
munist rule. Pretty phrases of “cultural 
erosion,” “territorial indigestion,” and the 
like belong to diplomatic poetry, not to the 
field of real political action. To maintain, as 
several do in the very same breath, that the 
freedom of the enslaved nations cannot be 
attained without a hot war arbitrarily rules 
out all hope founded on the liberating effects 
of a backed cacophony of unrest, dissension, 
and calculated opposition reaching into all 
vulnerable strata of the empire. These 
planned effects counter the absurd argument 
of aimless uprisings, and constitute a real 
possibility which for its very existence in 
the coming short run can only be nurtured 
by liberation. 

For the requirements of the ever-impend- 
ing phase of a hot war it should be evident 
now that a policy of liberation places us in 
an infinitely more advantageous position 
than one of containment and its myopic 
wait-and-see attitude. Efficiently organized 
groups of national leadership, thriving in 
well-supported underground networks with 
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roots deeply implanted in the respective pop- 
ulace, cannot be expected to materialize with 
a@ narrow policy of containment no matter 
how extensive our intelligence and espionage 
activity may be. We are dealing with en- 
slaved national bodies that in their present 
grave state of systematic genocide require 
our complete national effort which, again, 
can only be expressed through a policy of 
liberation. Their hope, their courage, their 
will to exist and fight can only be sustained 
by our effective moral commitment to the 
goals of their freedom and independence. 
Thus in the final, inexorable accounting, to 
the degree that we fail in the concrete prepa- 
ration and support of these truly natural 
allies, to that degree and more, in the event 
of a showdown, we shall be forced to under- 
write the undoubtedly heavy losses of open 
combat in grossly disproportionate amounts 
of American lives and treasure. 

The great irony and paradox of our cur- 
rent containment policy reside in the in- 
escapable fact that as we timidly attempt, 
on the insular bases of brute material power 
and passive institutional example, to stave 
off a global conflict marked by vast devasta- 
tion, we are inadvertently, by the very nature 
of our present historical dilemma, contribut- 
ing to this horrible outcome. 

Let us honestly face the cruel fact that this 
is the tremendous responsibility of decision 
now weighing upon the shoulders of our 
policymakers whose anticipated pleadings of 
“we did our best in the cause of peace” 
could scarcely justify their failure to mold 
now the available alternative means to a 
swift, economical, and certain victory in the 
case of a hot war. The simplistic notion that 
all that is required is the massive capacity to 
bomb out the enemy, is purely a product of 
vacuous thinking with a show of arrogance 
toward all the determining factors of geog- 
raphy, history, economics, and sound psy- 
chological strategy. The detailed contents 
of these factors are certainly not the ex- 
clusive property of our policymakers to war- 
rant the self-legitimating shroud of secret 
information upon which policy decisions are 
presumably formed. 





2 Republican Policy of Liberation or Demo- 
cratic Policy of Containment, folder, Repub- 
lican National Committee, 1952, p. 5. 

* New York Times, October 21, 1952. 

* A Policy of Boldness, May 19, 1952. 

* American Diplomacy, 1900-50, p. 95. 

* James Burnham, Containment or Libera- 
tion, p. 229. 





Dulles’ Surrender to Old Guard Paralyzes 
Our Diplomacy—Dulles’ Bluffs Scare 
Free World More Than Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Dulles’ Surrender to Old Guard 
Paralyzes Our Diplomacy” from Demo- 
cratic Digest, July 1954, at page 9; ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Dulles’ Bluffs Scare Free 
World More than Moscow,” Democratic 
Digest, August 1954, at page 16: 

[From the Democratic Digest of July 1954] 
DULLES’ SURRENDER TO OLD GuaRD PaRaLYzes 
Our DrrLomacy 

One day late in February of this year, John 
Foster Dulles stepped cut of the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee room in the 
Capitol to face the microphones of the news- 
reel.cameramen. In the glare of the special 
lights, it was plain that the Secretary had 
been under great strain during his meet- 
ing with the Senators; his shoulders were 
more hunched than usual; and his face bore 
a dejected, discouraged look. His appear- 
ance was so disturbing that reporters look- 
ing on were curious to know what had gone 
on in the closed-door session. 

The Secretary had just returned from 
Berlin, where he had spent frustrating 
weeks at the conference table with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov. Back at the 
State Department, his desk was piled high 
with problems accumulated during his ab- 
sence. But the Republican Senators on the 
Foreign Relations Committee seemed to have 
little regard or sympathy for the Secretary's 
plight. One after another they pressed upon 
him a line of inquiry shot through with 
implications that Mr. Dulles had appeased 
the Communists at Berlin by agreeing to a 
later conference at Geneva at which Commu- 
nist China would be allowed to have spokes- 
men. 

Having borne weeks of abuse from Mr. 
Molotov, it seemed almost unbelievable to 
Mr. Dulles that he should return to face 
even more insulting treatment from mem- 
bers of his own party. He was so stung, 
in fact, that “his lips quivered and his eyes 
filmed,” according to columnist Doris 
Fleeson’s account of the meeting. “For an 
appalled moment, Senators thought he would 
burst into tears.” 

The Secretary recovered his composure, 
banged on the table with his fist, and for 
ence spoke up to his Republican detractors: 

“We won every point from the Russians at 
Berlin,” he contended. “I don’t think it is 
right that when we come home after making 
such a record we should have to face this 
Kind of criticism. It hurts us, and hurts 
what we are trying to do.” 


His outburst brought only impassive stares 
from the hostile Republican Senators, and 
Mr. Dulles promptly gave ground. A few 
weeks later, in a speech to the Overseas Press 
Club, he publicly shackled himself with all 
the restrictions the Republican Old Guard 
had asked. So all the world knew that the 
Old Guard isolationists had again emerged 
as the dominant force in United States for- 
eign policy. 

This unhappy event, with its quick conse- 
quences, raised two questions in the minds 
of both Mr. Dulles’ friends and critics. 

The first was: Why should a Republican 
Secretary of State receive such treatment at 
the hands of his own party members? The 
answer most accepted by Foster Dulles’ 
friends boils down to this: The radical Re- 
publicans of the right know that Dulles is 
a life-time internationalist. They suspect 
and distrust him because he played a promi- 
nent bipartisan part in the formulation of 
postwar foreign policy under the Democrats. 
He was an adviser at y important con- 
ferences; he served as a U. N. delegate and 
as top Republican agviser to the Democratic 
Secretary of S They recall that as a 
Senator from New York he supported the 
Democratic foreign policy on 15 votes. In 
short, they know that, left to his own in- 
telligence and experience, Dulles would pur- 
sue the same basic policy as his predecessors. 
This, of course, would fatally embarrass the 
Old Guard Senators who have made a ca- 
reer out of damning the Truman-Acheson 
policies, especially in the Far East. 

Mr. Dulies’ friends and admirers have been 
even more puzzled by a second question: 
Why doesn’t Dulles openly challenge the 
Old Guard wing of his party? The answer 


percent Presidential backing, and fears that 
a real showdown with the Old Guard might 
ultimately cost him the job he has always 
cherished more than anything in life, 
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Some think that, just as President F'sen. 
hower’s troubles with Senator McCarrny be. 
gan when he set out to appease the Senator 
during the 1952 campaign, Foster Dulles’ 
difficulties also began in 1952 when he went 
to Chicago to write the foreign-policy sec. 
tion of the Republican platform. When it 
first became known that he was to write 
this plank, there was a widespread hope that 
this would pave the way for a continueq 
bipartisan foreign policy. But the men in 
both parties who gained comfort from mr. 
Dulles’ assignment reckoned without his per- 
sonal ambition. Ever since his grandfather 
had been Secretary of State for a few months 
under President Benjamin Harrison (Dulles 
was only 4 at the time) he is said to have 
set his heart on the Nation's No. 1 diplomatic 
job. : 

Now, in 1952, at the age of 64, faced with 
what would probably be his Tast chance for 
the No. 1 Cabinet post, Dulles was confronted 
with a seemingly impossible task: How to 
write a platform that would satisfy both the 
Taft isolationists and Eisenhower interna. 
tionalists—and not close the door on his 
own ambitions, regardless of who was nomi- 
nated. 

It was at this juncture that Foster Dulles 
took the step which still concerns his close 
associates who have known him as promi- 
nent lawyer, leading church layman, and bi- 

artisan diplomat. 

€ platform he wrote set forth no policy 
whatever. Instead it concentrated on 4 
strictly partisan denunciation of the policies 
of the past, with apparent disregard for the 
violence that might be done to history, or 
for the role which both Mr. Dulles and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had had in advancing those 
policies which Dulles now condemned. 

For example, the Dulles platform de- 
nounced the withdrawal of United States 
troops from Korea in 1949, although General 
Eisenhower had been Army Chief of Staff 
in 1947 when that military decision was 
reached, and Mr. Dulles himself had spon- 
sored and pushed through the U. N., on 
behalf of the United States, two troop-with- 
drawal resolutions. 

How does a prominent church layman 
justify such political trimming? Persons 
closely associated with Dulles at the time 
say he then believed that, once in office, he 
would be able to reform the Old Guard. 

This romantic notion was quickly shattered 
when, early in the new administration, Mr. 
Dulles learned that he would probably not 
receive all-out White House backing if he 
challenged the right wing. The incident 
was a major foreign policy showdown with 
Senator McCarrnHy over who should nego- 
tiate trade restrictions with Greek shippers. 
Foreign Aid Administrator Harold Stassen 
made a brave attempt to stand up for the 
proper rights of the Executive, only to have 
the rug virtually yanked from under him 
by the President. 

A more direct hint was given the Secretary 
when the White House picked Mr. Dulles’ 
first major trial balloon. At an off-the- 
record session with a group of reporters, 
Dulles indicated what the Old Guard had 
always suspected were his real views: accept- 
ance of Communist control of the Chinese 
mainland was a possibility, in Dulles’ mind, 
if the Red Chinese would make sufficient 
concessions toward a permanent peace in 
Asia. The embittered reaction of the old 


That was the last anti-Old Guard flutier 
from Mr. Dulles. Since that time the Secre- 
tary has placed himself in a deepening di- 
lemma, which has already had serious conse- 
quences for the Nation. Simply stated, that 

: How to carry on the basic polis 
cies of the past, which are dictated by Tt 
lentless reality, while at the same time seem- 
ing to carry out a new and different policy 
so as not to undermine the old GOP cam 


paign oratory. 
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Dulles’ increasingly desperate solution to 


+. dilemma is twofold: It consists of dress- 
om ae policies with new labels, and of 
conducting the public aspects of diplomacy 
more with an eye to pleasing the intransi- 
gents at home than to reaching agreement 
with our allies abroad, 

The first tipoff to the administration tac- 
tic of dressing up foreign policy with new 
labels came in President Eisenhower's first 
state of the Union message, only 13 days 
after his inauguration, in which he an- 
nounced the now-famous unleashing of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa forces for attacks 
on the Chinese mainland. Not only have 
Chiang’s aging legions not moved from their 
island safety in the ensuing months; it has 
been revealed that they were actually pre- 
vented from doing so by a secret agreement 
with the United States. 

Then in January of 1953, Mr. Dulles jour- 
neyed to Europe, and began conducting pub- 
lic diplomacy for home rather than for 
European consumption. He gave the French 
an April progress deadline on the European 
army pact, and later told them, “The hand- 
out era is over.” Again in December, Mr. 
Dulles publicly threatened the French with 
an “agonizing reappraisal” of our foreign 
aid plans unless the French ratified the pact. 

In August, in an apparent Dulles conces- 
sion to the Formosa-first school of Republi- 
can thought, the United States forced 
through the U. N. a measure. barring India 
and other neutral nations from the Korean 
peace conference, over the bitter opposition 
of our European allies, and the uncommit- 
ted Asian sphere. 

By January the administration’s prepa- 
ration of new labels for old wines was com- 
plete. On January 12, with no prior consul- 
tation either with allies abroad or Demo- 
crats at home, Mr. Dulles unveiled the con- 
cept of “massive retaliation”—an apparent 
threat that an all-out atomic attack would 
be launched against Moscow or Peiping in 
the event of future Communist expansionist 
moves. Ensuing clarification by the admin- 
istration, as well as ensuing events (includ- 
ing obvious Chinese Communist interven- 
tion in Indochina) have robbed the Dulles 
rhetoric of all meaning. 

Massive retaliation was closely related to 
the administration’s New Look in defense, 
which involved heavy cuts in the Army and 
Navy. This surrender to GOP budget bal- 
ancers and tax cutters had serious foreign 
policy consequences: the three Army divi- 
sions that were being eliminated by the 
New Look were precisely those we would 
have to send to Indochina if we wished to 
take such action without draining off troops 
from other areas, 

Thus hampered militarily, Mr. Dulles soon 
shackled his own diplomatic hands in what 
many regard as his most serious concession 
to the Republican right wing. Mr. Dulles 
spoke to the Overseas Press Club and virtu- 
ally foreclosed any possibility of recognizing 
Red China, no matter what concessions we 
might gain in return, as well as the pos- 
sibility of negotiating for an honorable truce 
in Indochina, 

Thus, by his own hand, Dulles had virtu- 
ally doomed to failure his trip to the Geneva 
Conference, Negotiation was ruled out be- 
cause Dulles had exposed his hand and re- 
vealed to the enemy that he had nothing to 
negotiate with. United action appeared out 
of the question, mainly because Mr. Dulles 
had chosen to spring the idea on the world 
without so much as asking our allies how 
they felt. And large-scale United States mil- 
itary intervention was virtually ruled out 
when President Eisenhower contradicted 
= President's Nixon’s statement that the 

ted States was prepared to send troops 

to Indochina if necessary. 
a course, as some of Dulles’ own friends 
ditto, trea out, he himself could have pre- 
this turn of events when the Re- 
Publican Senators had brought him close te 
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tears back in February. He could have asked 
them how they expected him to conduct the 
foreign policy of the United States using 
neither negotiation nor force. He could have 
told them that he was determined to put 
the interests of the United States above par- 
tison advanage and campaign oratory. 

But, as it might also be pointed out, Dulles 
could have done the same thing when he was 
called upon to write the GOP platform in 
1952. But both then and now he yielded to 
the forces of partisanship. 

After only 1 week in Geneva Dulles re- 
turned to the United States, his prestige, 
according to the Kansas City Star, “lower, 
both at home and abroad, than at any time 
since he became Secretary of State.” 

“The impression grows,” commented the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, “that at 
Geneva the United States has just suffered 
one of the most humiliating diplomatic de- 
feats in its history.” 

Upon his return from Geneva Dulles again 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Correspondent James Reston, 
of the New York Times, described him as “a 
weary and depressed man.” 

By coincidence, Dulles’ appearance in the 
Capitol occurred while a Senate hearing 
room was the stage for a similar adminis- 
tration failure—the spectacle of McCartuy 
versus Army Secretary Stevens—and in the 
background Stevens’ Commander in Chief, 
President Eisenhower. All three were paying 
the price for their attempts to appease the 
wildmen of their party who seem deter- 
mined to win dominant control of the GOP 
no matter what the consequences to the 
country. 

“Isn't it wonderful,” Vice President Nixon 
had asked rhetorically in the period between 
the Berlin and Geneva conferences, “to have 
a Secretary of State who stands up to the 
Communists?” 

Not long after Mr. Nrxon’s artful question 
had been met with a notable lack of enthu- 
siastic response both at home and abroad, a 
Republican was discussing Dulles’ problems 
with some sympathy. 

“Foster’s in a fix,” he said. “He can’t get 
any help from the go-it-alone Republicans. 
Democratic Senators naturally feel cool to 
him for knifing policies he helped create. 
Internationalists of his own party are sore 
at him for trying so hard to prove to the Old 
Guard that he is a genuine, bona fide Repub- 
lican. On top of this, or because of this, 
Foster has lost much of his influence with 
our allies. By ‘ind large, Jae has succeeded in 
almost completely isolating himself. In the 
circumstances Nixon might now ask, Isn’t 
it wonderftil that we have a Secretary of 
State at all?” 


[From the Democratic Digest of August 1954] 


Duties’ Burrs Scare Free Wor_p More 
THAN Moscow 


On the heels of Secretary Dulles’ retreat 
from Geneva in the international jousting 
over Indochina, a western diplomat and a 
Russian official were talking during a mo- 
mentary lull between tough-sounding state- 
ments from Washington. 


The westerner asked the Russian about the 
Soviet view of a bristling speech by Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, Navy Chief of Staff, who 
warned that we had reached the parting of 
the roads and the time was near for a final 
military showdown. 


“Oh,” replied the Russian, “we don’t take 
it seriously. We know that when the Ameri- 
cans talk that way they are bluffing.” 


This prompted the Washington Post and 
Times Herald to say: 


“Here is, indeed, the epitaph to the sorry 
confusion of administration policy on Indo- 
china. What we have witnessed has been a 
progression from massive retaliation to mas- 
sive stagnation, if not massive disintegra- 
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As a further point, the Post cited the dan- 
ger of a major war explosion growing from 
a foreign policy which encourages the Rus- 
sians to regard American warnings as bluffs. 
“For one of these days the Russians are likely 
to think we are bluffing. when we are not,” 
the Post pointed out. “That is the way big 
wars start.” 

Both of these points have been stressed 
repeatedly in the wide reexamination of 
American policy inspired by the hasty United 
States backdown from threatened interven- 
tion in Indochina. 

As many editors have pointed out, bluffs 
confuse Americans more than they do the 
enemy. They also dismay our allies and 
weaken the coalition which is the main bul- 
wark against Soviet aggression. Bluffs are 
bad gambles which, when they fail, create 
situations in which the Nation finds itself 
dangerously overextended. Bluffing provokes 
crisis conditions which make it possible for 
military extremists to take over. 

Beyond the threat from that form of sub- 
version, there is the immediate danger to 
national security that is inescapable in the 
mass leaking of Government secrets and their 
handling by a Senator who defies constitu- 
tional and legal restraints. As was estab- 
lished by Democratic Senator Stuart SyMING- 
TON’s questioning of McCarTnuy’s staff direc- 
tor, Frank Carr, the screening of the staff 
personnel was lax and the methods of guard- 
ing the committee files were sloppy. The 
chance of smuggled Government secrets be- 
ing diverted to other unauthorized channels 
through this pipeline is obvious. 

This insight into the workings of the Mc- 
Carthy underground was given the public at 
a time when many commentators, among 
them columnist Dorothy Thompson and the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times, were remarking on 
the Communist-like pattern of McCartny's 
operations. Citing the disruptive effect he 
has had on the Government, the national dis- 
unity he has provoked, and his efforts to 
shatter public confidence in the Army and 
the State Department, they have asked 
whether the Kremlin could have had a more 
effective agent in the United States. 

Finally, there is the question as to the an- 
swerability of Senator McCartuy and his 
secret informants to the Nation’s laws. The 
intelligence officer who smuggled confiden- 
tial FBI information to the Senator—for one 
example—is guilty of insubordination and 
has violated bcth his oath and a Presidential 
security order. 

If ferreted out and court-martialed, the 
agent of that leak would face punishment 
ranging from a long prison term to a possible 
death sentence. (Art. 64 of the Articles of 
War says that “Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who, on any pretense whatso- 
ever * * * willfully disobeys any lawful 
command of his superior officer, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial shall direct.”’) 

Senator McCartny, the errant officer's ac- 
complice, seems safe from a military tribunal, 
Though a Reserve officer, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator is not on active duty and therefore is 
not subject to court-martial. However, the 
question has been raised as to whether he is 
subject to prosecution under section 2387 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code, which pro- 
vides a fine up to $10,000 and a prison term 
up to 10 years for anyone who “advises, coun- 
sels, urges, or in any manner causes or 
attempts to cause insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, or refusal of duty by any member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States.” 

And there, for the time being, the case 
of McCarrTuy versus the United States stands. 


Concern on this score is heightened by the 
fact that bluffing has not been confined to 
the Eisenhower administration’s handling of 
the Communist threat in southeast Asia. For 
the first time in our history, extravagant 
pronouncements have been carried to the 
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point of trying to make bluff serve as a sub- 
stitute for real American foreign policy. 

The extent to which bluff has progressed 
in Eisenhower-Dulles diplomacy is shown in 
a brief review of the incidents that have low- 
ered America’s international prestige since 
the change came to Washington. 

The unleashing: Bluffing got off to a quick 
start early in 1953 when the administration 
served up to Congress Mr. Eisenhower's so- 
called dramatic order to the 7th Fleet un- 
leashing Chiang Kai-shek. This was the first 
installment on the GOP campaign promise 
to be bolder and more dynamic than the 
Democrats. In the 18-month interval since 
the phony unleashing, Chiang’s troops have 
not moved from their comfortable billets on 
Formosa. In fact, they have been under 
secret orders to stay put. Meanwhile, the 
world ponders the disclosures of K. C. Wu, 
former Governor of Formosa, who reports 
that Chiang has abdicated his powers to 
his oldest son, Soviet-trained Chiang Ching- 
kuo, who is accused of turning Formosa in- 
to a Communist-type state. 

Agonizing reappraisal: This was a whizzer 
(a form of bluff sometimes successful in a 
poker game but seldom if ever used against 
a friend at the diplomatic table). It was di- 
rected against France, our key ally in Eu- 
rope. Agonizing reappraisal was threatened 
by Mr. Dulles in an ultimatum designed to 
force speedy French ratification of EDC 
(European Defense Community). That 
warning meant, if it meant anything at all, 
that the United States was prepared to 
abandon France, either turning to a new 
arrangement with resurgent West Germany 
or withdrawing entirely from the Continent. 
Choice of either alternative would mean the 
wrecking of the western coalition. The ulti- 
matum, of course, was not carried out, and 
the only result was to shake European confi- 
dence in American statesmanship. 

Guatemalan grandstand: Another example 
of sloganeering confused with policymak- 
ing. Secretary Dulles hailed the American- 
sponsored resolution at the 1954 Caracas 
Conference as a momentous declaration of 
principle, a new Monroe Doctrine. Ludwell 
Denny, foreign editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, observed that the high-sound- 
ing resolution carried precisely because it 
involved no action now. Otside of a vague 
prescription for catching spies and Commu- 
nist conspirators, the declaration added 
nothing to existing means for hemispheric 
defense and was notably silent on economic 
measures to eliminate the breeding grounds 
of communism. 

Dulles’ boast that the declaration had 
greatly discouraged the Communist conspira- 
tors was soon answered by a large shipment 
of munitions from Communist Poland to the 
Communist-directed Guatemalan regime. 

The New Look: Also called “More bang 
for a buck.” This was the slogan invented 
by the administration to bluff the Russians 
into thinking we had developed a more pow- 
erful military system, at the same time that 
appropriations for Air Force, Army, and Navy 
were being cut. It, of course, fooled no one, 
except some of the American people—for a 
short time. 

Massive retaliation: The doctrine of mas- 
sive and instant atomic retaliatory power— 
at places and by means of our own choosing— 
was simply a part of the New Look bluff; 
it was articulated by Secretary Dulles and 
Vice President Nrxon. The results were 
summed up in a single sentence by Corre- 
spondent Fletcher Knebel, who wrote: “Sec- 
retary Dulles seized the initiative—and the 
Reds seized Dien Bien Phu.” “The [Chinese] 
Communists called Dulles’ bluff by actually 
stepping up their material support of the 
Viet Minh,” noted Editor John 8. Knight, of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

When faced with a test in the Indochina 
situation, massive retaliation was shown to 
be inapplicable to the type of localized in- 
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ternal aggression in which the Communists 
were specializing. Meanwhile, wonderment 
grew over the inconsistency of an American 
New Look which scaled down American power 
in conventional weapons at the very moment 
when Communist activities placed a pre- 
mium on possession of such restraining pow- 
er. Army Chief of Staff General Ridgway 
and other experts warned that our Govern- 
ment was reducing the Army’s capacity with- 
out a corresponding reduction in its foreign 
commitments. 

Indochina intervention: The buildup was 
terrific. President Eisenhower spoke of the 
“transcendent importance” of southeast 
Asia; Vice President Nixon said we would 
send troops “if necessary.” Secretary Dulles 
repeated warnings there would be “no privi- 
leged sanctuary” if the Chinese Reds com- 
mitted overt aggression; he added that the 
Reds were “awfully close” to this danger 
line. Senator KNOWLAND trumpeted for in- 
tervention. The Washington gestures en- 
couraged the French to request American 
intervention, which made the United States 
backdown all the more humiliating when it 
came. 

United action: Improvised hastily as a 
last-minute stopgap against further Com- 
munist gains after the Dulles defeat at Ge- 
neva, this Dulles doctrine featured ultima- 
tum-like language with a proposal for a 
broader Asiatic alliance. As a warning to 
the Communists, it reduced itself to a bluff 
because it placed the cart before the horse, 


serving notice of “action” before there was. 


a vehicle for any such action. Significantly, 
the scheme was promulgated before there 
were consultations with any of our allies 
who were expected to participate in the 
system. 

It was clear to both Moscow and Peiping 
that the only military action available to the 
West at the time was solitary American in- 
tervention, and it was also plain that the 
American people and Congress were in no 
mood for such an enterprise. 

How events play into the hands of mili- 
tary extremists when a bluff fails was dem- 
onstrated in the Indochina crisis. It is now 
clear that at one point, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, strongly encouraged 
by Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, were on the verge of an in- 
tervention in Indochina that might have led 
to war with Red China and Soviet Russia. 

Radford’s plan was for American air strikes 
at Dien Bien Phu to relieve the embattled 
French garrison. It was reported that, 
though his proposal did not have the back- 
ing of the other members of the Joint Chiefs, 
it was advanced twice by the administra- 
tion—once to congressional leaders, once to 
the British. On the second occasion, the 
plan was urged on our British partners even 
though Mr. Dulles himself admitted “there 
was doubt in the minds of American mili- 
tary leaders that the proposed air strike 
would, at that late date, save Dien Bien 
Phu,” according to Washington correspond- 
ent Chalmers M. Roberts’ report of the be- 
hind-scenes maneuvering. Cool heads in 
Congress and in the British Cabinet pre- 
vented this rash course from going farther. 

“It was these intervention proposals which 
divided the Anglo-American alliance,” re- 
ports Correspondent Roberts. And that divi- 
sion was what brought Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden to 
Washington in June in an effort to patch up 
the alliance. 

The root of the American trouble was de- 
fined as follows by Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann: 

“The interventionists, led by Admiral Rad- 
ford, have an unlimited objective, namely, 
the overthrow of the Red Chinese 
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Congress, and with American public opinion. 
It is because of Admiral Radford’s we). 
known views on the necessity of a genera) 
war with China that every military proposa) 
he sponsors disunites the front that Secre- 
tary Dulles has been trying to organize.” 

“The division within the administration 
and within the party is,” Mr. Lippmann con. 
cludes, “a disaster to American power, pres- 
tige and influence in the world.” 

There is wide concurrence in that vieyw. 
Editor William R. Matthews, of the Arizona 
Daily Star, observes a growing drift towarq 
general war as a result of the confusion, 
and warns that another world war would 
bring revolution as well as immense devas. 
tation. Expressing his alarm at the rising 
belligerency in America, he writes: 

“It is time to recognize that there are 
limitations to our strength and the scope 
of the acceptance of our ideals and moral- 
ity. We must stop this drift toward a world 
war, and the almost certain revolution that 
would follow it, by reconstructing the one 
basis that will win the united support of 
the people. 

“We will best serve ourselves and all of 
our friends by consciously limiting our ob- 
jectives to positions we can and will sup- 
port, instead of plunging blindly ahead into 
what will grow into another world war and 
the eclipse of freedom at home and abroad.” 

Editor Knight, of the Chicago Daily News, 
has raised the same warning in a series of 
editorials. Observing that “the Republican 
Party is drifting without direction and that 
Ike must provide the leadership it needs,” 
the Chicago editor underscores the urgency 
of that challenge in these words: 

“No one knows where we stand on Indo- 
china. If you add up all the statements 
made by Eisenhower, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the military and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum total is bluff, 
bluster, backdown and baloney.” 





Living on the Second Floor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me by the House, I am including 
a fine sermon delivered by Louis Evans, 
D. D., LL. D., former pastor of the Hol- 
lywood Presbyterian Church, and pres- 
ently representing the Presbyterian 
Church on a nationwide basis. I be- 
lieve Members of Congress and all those 
who read the ConGRESSIONAL Recor will 
be deeply impressed by this splendid 
message. This sermon was delivered at 
the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., on August 15, 1954. 

LIvING ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
(Sermon by Rev. Louis H. Evans, D. D., LL. D., 

August 15, 1954, at the National Presby- 

terian Church, Washington, D. C.) 

Moses was disturbed within himself. “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Come up into the 
mount and I will give you rest (poise). And 

went up into the mount of the Lord 
he stood with God. And he talked with 
God. Then he came down and wist not that 


We are trying to sell our home in Calli- 
fornia. It has one drawback—it has a sec- 
ond floor. Westerners are shunning “second- 
floor living.” They no longer wish to climb 
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stairs. They are consigning themselves to 
a bungalow-type of life. Spiritually we may 
become one-story souls, living on the first 
floor of the secular, shunning the second 
foor of the spiritual, living on the mudsills 
of the mundane, 

Yet mine is a message of optimism, in the 
main. I believe that America is moving to 
the second floor of the spiritual. 

This is true of education. The academic 
process in America began on the second floor. 
Ninety-nine of the first hundred American 
colleges were founded by church people to 
train youth in righteousness. Harvard by 
John Harvard, the minister; Yale, by 6 magis- 
trates and 6 clergymen, to fight the agnos- 
ticism of the 17th century. Princeton, Am- 
herst, William and Mary—Bibles in their 
foundation stones. Then two forces struck 
American education to force it from the 
second floor of the spiritual. French infi- 
delity on the one hand and the Germanic 
system of electives on the other. The stu- 
dent was no longer forced to choose the ma- 
jors of the spiritualities: theology, the sti- 
ence of God; Christology, the science of 
Christ; or philosophy, the science of living 
and thinking. Shoving God out from the 
center to the circumference, until He was 
scarcely peripheral, the technologists became 
the “Messiah,” and the technologies-domi- 
nated. 

Some time ago there appeared in a London 
newspaper the picture of an ostrich. Un- 
derneath it were these words: “After a diet 
of a bottlestopper, a canopener, a doorknob, 
some coins, and four nails, ostrich dies in a 
London zoo. The lack of proteins will kill 
anyone in time.” So the students feasted on 
his curriculum of doorknobs—construction; 
bottlestoppers—chemistry; can openers— 
dietetics; nails—engineering; and coins— 
economics. The proteins of God were left 
out and something died. 

Walter Lippmann, in his book, Education 
Without Culture, said, “We have established 
a system of education in which we insist that 
while everyone should be educated, there is 
nothing in particular that an educated man 
must know.” But there is “The fear of the 
Lord is the begining of wisdom.” Second- 
floor considerations still outweigh first-floor 
considerations in their import; purity is 
more important than soap, intention than 
invention, why we live than where we live, 
faith than facts, how we feel than how we 
look, what we are than what we have, God 
than gadgets. 

We are moving up again. A great uni- 
versity president said, “I have looked about 
me and I am frightened. Our minds have 
outrun our hearts and I’m gick to death of 
engineering.” I was walking down to a com- 
mencement exercise with the newly elected 
chancellor of one of our State uni- 
versities and he said to me, “Dr. Evans, 
come back in 5 years and you will see a 
change.” “What change?” I asked. “God 
will be around here,” he said decisively. 
From the late president of another eastern 
university came these words, “Without a 
moral regeneration throughout the world 
there is no hope for us. We will all go up 
in the dust of an atomic explosion.” 

A young man came into the doctor’s office, 
his face swathed in bandages. In answer 
to the inquiry as to what had happened he 
replied, “I tried to climb a ladder that some- 
one had taken down 2 weeks ago.” Someone 
had taken down the ladder that led to the 
second floor of the spiritual in education 
and humanity got hurt badly. President 
Nathan Marsh Pusey, of Harvard, said that 
he believes that a search for truth involves 
more than a diet of facts and a catalog of 
criticisms. “Lawrence College was founded 

on 


ciple that God is the central fact in the 
universe.” To him the aims of Harvard 
should be no different from the aims 
Lawrence, 
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They are, and only those men of the second 
floor with large souls will ever solve them. 
Without such spiritually mature men we 
shall be, as Lincoln said, “merely tinkers 
trying to put together a universe that is too 
big for us.” 

Science, too, is moving upstairs. It is 
impossible to conceive of our civilization 
surviving an atomic age unless the scientific 
machines of power on the first floor are 
guided by the spiritual and humane motives 
of the second-flocr dwellers. 

Dr. Robert Milliken, late of California In- 
stitute of Technology, said that he felt that 
science drew us along on the horizontal and 
that religion lifted us up on the perpen- 
dicular. Without the upward pull of religion 
science would crawl along on its belly, a ser- 
pent with a deadly sting. 

The Nazis made this mistake. Their prog- 
ress, as someone has said, was “in gadgets 
instead of in God; in inventions rather than 
in spiritual intentions.” Hitler, in his Mein 
Kampf, wrote: “Look at those young men 
and boys. What material. I shall eradicate 
the thousands of years of human domestica- 
tion. Brutal youth—that is what I am after. 
I want to see once more in its eyes the gleam 
of the beast of prey. With these I can create 
@ new world and create a new order.” And 
he did—the order of the jungle in which 
men’s fingers became claws and their hands 
became paws. That was “education for bru- 
tality” and we have had enough of it. 

We face a new peril now—the peril of the 
educated savage. Paul E. Tracy stood one 
day gazing at the bronze statue of the In- 
dian brave with posed bow and arrow, 
dressed in a loincloth. Comparing his harm- 
lessness with the atomic power of the hour 
he wrote these lines, The Coppered Archer: 


“Unlettered one, mute and alone, with your 
enduring tips of stone, 
Sleep on, and take unbroken rest. ‘Your 
sage is wet, your crags are dressed 
In fog. Sleep while you can. The atom age 
set for man. 
Your bow and brittle fllnts did little more 
than make those wince 
You sought to slay. You could not wince 
or scar mankind, like we today. 
Sleep, simple one, ignoring change; your 
hunting ground is now a range 
For bombs. Unduly bright and loud from 
Yucca Flat the mushroom cloud 
Ascends and puny warfare ends. Sleep on 
and rest, untutored brave, 
Tense is the air above your grave.” 


We are not advocating too little and too 
late again. Let America have a strong arm; 
but let her have a great soul as well. If we 
must cut may it be to cure; or hurt to 
heal. May God keep our motives clean, our 
aims unselfish, and may we march not as 
conquerors but as liberators. Science must 
find its soul. 

The military is marching up the stairway 
with a sturdy tread. Sometime ago the Air 
Force asked me to give several days to a con- 
ference of military personnel in the North 
Carolina hills. They were to invite the mili- 
tary personnel to a retreat where for a few 
days they were simply going to talk about 
God. How many would come they did not 
know; this had never been tried before. The 
call went out and nearly a thousand military 
personnel flew in from a score of States and 
there for 4 days they just talked God. This 
was a sight—generals with stars on their 
shoulders, scientists, military personnel of 
every type and rank—praying, talking, sing- 


ing about the things that have to do with a 
nation’s soul. How thrilling to stand with 
them on the second floor. Speaking at West 
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when he stated that these were theological 
wars, and there was nothing more the mili- 
tary could do. All it could ever do was to 
give the anesthetic, strap the erring nation 
to the operating table, and then hope that 
spiritual physicians would be wise enough to 
remove with spiritual instruments the tuber- 
cular ideologies and the cancerous theolo- 
gies. -Otherwise when the patient conva- 
lesced from war it would be the same as be- 
fore it submitted to the expensive military 
anesthetic. Omar Bradley, late Chief of 
Staff, said, “We have too many men of sci- 
ence and too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and re- 
jected the Sermon on the Mount. The world 
has achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
power without conscience. Ours is a world 
of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We 
know more about war than about peace, 
more about killing than we Know about 
living.” 

If for one generation we would send more 
missionaries abroad than marines—and God 
bless the marines. More Bibles than bombs; 
more men with God in their hearts than men 
with guns in their hands. If for one gen- 
eration we spent our money and our ener- 
gies on the second floor of things spiritual 
what a change we would have in a sick and 
paralyzed universe. Until you change the 
human heart—nothing is changed. Let us 
never forget that the operating room for a 
sick cosmos is on the second floor. 

In the realm of law I was talking with one 
of the leading administrators of our United 
States courts and he contended that reha- 
bilitation of the criminal had to start from 
the inside out and that spiritual thera- 
peutics was our true hope. Opiates for con- 
science are not cures. It is easy for us 
Americans to take care of a bad conscience 
with a sleeping pill and of a hangover with 
@ dose of Bromo Seltzer. But that never 
got at the root of the matter. 

Edgar Hoover once said, “There is no pos- 
sibility of wiping out crime by reforming 
criminals. The time to start is when youth 
is being molded into an adult. * * * What 
we need today is the inculcation of the im- 
mortal lessons of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Ten Commandments in the minds 
and hearts of all Americans. This is the 
surest antidote to stem the rising tide of 
lawlessness.” We pass and write the laws 
of the land on the first floor; we make them 
or break them on the second. Unless the 
soul of law lives on the second floor we shall 
merely spend another generation passing new 
laws for old sinners to cheat by. 

The same thing is true of literature and 
art. The most beautiful things in a nation’s 
culture are written, painted on the upper 
level. A few months ago I was giving a lec- 
ture to the assembled combined university 
classes in drama, journalism, and apprecia- 
tion of literature. I asked one of the pro- 
fessors what the literature class was study- 
ing and he named a contemporary American 
work of fiction. Asking him if it were a 
classic, he replied, “Oh no, we are studying 
it as a concession to modernity.” Why 
should we be in an age of cultural sterility? 
What aile us? 

Why, when we want the best in literature, 
do we have to go way back to Shelley, Keats, 
and Milton? Why, when we want the best 
in art, do we have to go way back to Dore, 
Tissot, and Michelangelo? Why, when we 
want the best in music, do we have to go 
way back to Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Bach? What is the matter with today? We 
have been living on the first floor. 

You know how the Japanese make a 
stunted tree; they tie off the taproot. We 
have been tying off the taproot of the spirit. 
We have been living on surface things. 

Rittelmeyer once said, “We permit our- 
selves to spend our whole strength on ex- 
ternal things. We have all gone astray. The 
life outside us draws insistently away from 
the life within us. The wealth and variety 
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of things we know and can do are out of 
all proportion to the poverty of spirit that 
stares us in the face when we are left alone. 
We have lost our way in things material; 
the scholar in his investigations, the poli- 
tician in his campaigns, the merchant in his 
business, the minister in his organization. 
The challenge to which our age responds is 
the challenge of the outside world. That is 
the badge of our destruction.” 

But literature is moving up a story to a 
higher level. 

The best sellers of 1940 were the “best 
smeliers.” Edwin Balmer, editor of Red 
Magazine, said, “We seem to be welcoming 
a new literary nudism. It is an artistic loss.” 
Upon the pages of novels, as in nudist camps, 
we find too many people whose whole claim 
to attention is that they have their clothes 
off. It is a cheap way to stir up excitement. 
It is far easier to apply oneself with courage 
to copy the alley fence than to think up 
something really distinguished to say. It is 
far easier to be courageous than creative. 
An advertisement reads, “Some booksellers 
are afraid to recommend this book. Be sure 
to ask for it. It is the year’s sensation—vig- 
orous, original, and beautiful.” 

This movement upward, however, evidenced 
itself in the fifties. What were the best 
sellers in 1953? In the fiction group they 
were, first, The Robe, a story of the Master; 
third, Costain's The Silver Chalice, a spiritual 
treatise. In nonfiction works: first, the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible, some 
2 million copies; second, Norman Vincent 
Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking; third, 
Dale Evans’ Angel Unawares, the spiritual 
experience with a sick child; fourth (we got 
off the track a little here), Kinsey's Sexual 
Behavior of Women; fifth, Sheen’s Life Is 
Worth Living; and sixth, Katherine Mar- 
shall’s A Man Called Peter. Thus in 1 year 
5 of the 6 best sellers had to do with the 
things of God and the soul. We are putting 
back the ladder. Writers are now taking 
their pens and manuscripts and moving to 
the second floor. 

Let this honestly be said of the home also. 
You cannot build an American home ade- 
quately without a spiritual second story of 
the soul. Youth is realizing now in all 
earnestness that they must think marriage 
through. A careless puppy love may end in 
a dog’s life. Naturally our youth were 
frightened at matrimonial prospects when 
they saw divorce leap from 1 divorce in 500 
in colonial days to 1 in 3 today. 

We used to be interested mainly in the 
physical, sexual approach to marriage. Our 
minds were largely Freudian. At Rutgers 
University there appeared on the bulletin 
board this announcement entitled in bold, 
black letters, “Sex and Free Love.” Under- 
neath in small print were these words: 
“Rutgers students’ have been asked to cast 
their ballots in a universitywide referendum 
on a proposed change in the student body 
constitution. * * * Because it directly af- 
fects every undergraduate this question 
should receive the utmost consideration of 
all. Voting on the amendment will be held 
in the Student Union from 9 to 6. (Please 
excuse the use of the heading on this edi- 
torial but the message is so urgent that we 
wished it to have full readership.)” There 
itis. It has been “sex o'clock” on the campus 
and to a degree it probably always will be. 

Yet the shift to the spiritual is coming. 
Most campuses now have courses on prepa- 
ration for marriage and there are spiritual 
considerations.. We realize now that one 
cannot build a home merely on the mudsills 
of the sensate, on first-floor physical aspects 
alone. 

Dr. Aram Scheinfield in an article on Cold 
Women and Why said, “Frigidity is on the 
increase because spirituality is on the de- 
crease. To the man, sexual satisfaction is 
often merely a question of achieving a re- 
sult; whereas to the woman it is more § 
matter of the kind of relationship, of what 
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it implies, of how she feels toward her hus- 
band and how he feels toward her. * * * 
Anything that causes a woman to tighten 
up mentally or to be chilled emotionally will 
chill her physically. * * * Many marriages, 
based on purely physical attraction or a 
casual affair, go on the rocks. * * * Where 
frigidity does occur, most of it can be melted 
away by human warmth and understanding.” 
Certainly, for even sex is of the spirit. 

When anything or anyone is crowned it 
is from above. And when the physical re- 
lationship is crowned it is always from above 
with the things of the soul and of the spirit, 
since we are more than animals, since mar- 
riage is the mating of two souls as well as of 
two bodies. 

No greater disappointment seizes husband 
or wife as that which finds one living always 
on the first floor of the secular while the 
other longs also to dwell on the second floor 
of the spiritual. He said to me one day, 
“Dr. Evans, I am married to a social butter- 
fly. Her life is stuffed with sawdust. She 
has no spiritual depth. I married a reli- 
gious adolescent.” Tragic when a woman's 
soul has not kept pace with her body. 

She came into my office, tears coursing 
down her cheeks, and exclaimed, “There is 
no religion in our home. He never prays, 
never thanks God for the food, no Bible, not 
even a mention of God. I cannot tell you, 
sir, what it means to wake up and realize 
that you have married a mere animal.” 
Tragic too. Each must lead the other to 
the heights of the soul. This desire for sec- 
ond-floor relationships in marriage is ex- 
pressed by this poem: 


“You hold my stature, I can grow no higher 

than you, for I grow in you. 

I learn of love as you aspire. If your soul 
shrivels then mine too will shrink. 

I sip the very wine of living that you drink, 

If you falter, then I have no goal. 

You hold the boundaries of my very soul! 

And since you-hold me in your heart’s still 
garden, 

I cannot go unless you hold my hand. 

You know my zest for mountain tops, my 
urge to glimpse eternity, 

So, Lover, take my hand and blaze high 
trails for me.” 


Moses was discouraged, as you at times 
have been. Harassment by his enemies, 
treason, hunger, rebellion and a golden calf. 
God said, “Come up into the mount and I will 
give you rest (poise). There he stood with 
God and talked with God. When he de- 
scended his face shone as the sun.” 

The first peaks to catch the crimson, golden 
rays of the rising sun are the tallest ones. 
The first to catch the optimistic brave radi- 
ance of life are those who have climbed high, 
stood tall with God. 

But you might exclaim, “I am not Moses; 
I lead no nation, I direct no crowd.” But 
someone is following your footprints in the 
sands of time. They, at the crib, in the 
kitchen, in the factory, at the desk, on the 
campus, in society, or on the city street, lead 
either to the mudflats of secular living or up 
to the highlands of a spiritual purpose and 
character. Follow the footprints of Christ— 
they will lead you to the heights—and always 
to the second floor where living is living— 
since He is the life. ; 

Prayer: 


“But, O my God! though groveling I appear 
Upon the ground and have a rooting here 
Which pulls me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which is above me, I aspire 
And all my best affections I profess 
To Him that is the Sun of Righteousness. 
O, keep the morning of His incarnation— 
The height of His ascension, ever in my 

sight 
That, imitating Him in what I may, I never 
follow an inferior way.” 
—Wither. 
Amen. 


September 1 
Report to Wisconsin on My Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of my activities during the past two ses- 
sions of the 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum. 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“What happened in Washington affecting 
our State during the 83d Congress?” 

“What did our senior Senator, ALEx Wier, 
do. for his State? What legislation was he 
interested in? What Wisconsin causes did 
he advance? What sort of success did he 
achieve?” 

To these and a great many similar ques. 
tions, the people of Wisconsin have a right 
to receive factual answers. 

Here, then, is my biannual report to you. 

After each Congress, I make a similar re. 
port to the people of our State. 

I am deeply appreciative of the wonderful 
reaction which these previous reports have 
received. Literally thousands of letters have 
poured into my office commenting favorably 
upon my overall record down here. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LAW 


First off, the greatest single success insofar 
as Wisconsin is concerned during the 83d 
Congress was, of course, the passage of the 
Wiley St. Lawrence seaway law. 

As you all know, for three long decades, 
we of the Badger State had been fighting for 
the seaway. Always we faced a desperate up- 
hill battle. / 

A mass of selfish lobbyist interests had 
combined to prevent Wisconsin and the other 
Lake States from having deep-water access 
to the world. 

Now, however, with President Eisenhower's 
signature of Public Law 358, the dream of 
three decades has come to pass. 

In my office is #, memorable picture of the 
President signing the Wiley law; alongside 
is one of the pens which the President used 
in the signing and which he then presented 
as a gift to me. 

I will treasure these remembrances, sym- 
bolizing the climax of a legislative battle 
which I have waged since I came to the Sen- 
ate 15 years ago. 

I am grateful that I was in a position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to lead the fight for this historic 
law. 

LAKE CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Next, one of the highest priority issues in 
the coming Congress will be the passage of 
appropriations to deepen the connecting 
channels to the uvper Great Lakes. 

During this past 83d Congress, I helped 
lay the basis for this future connecting 
channel legislation. 

Again and again I pointed out that Wis- 
consin must have 27-foot deep-draft chan- 
nels in order to get the full benefit of the 
Great Lakes seaway. 

Now, I am confident of early passage of 
the channel legislation. I have been working 
continuously with my colleagues to round 
up the necessary votes to help clinch this 
final chapter of the St. Lawrence seaway 


story. 
ANTISUBVERSION BILLS 
Another highlight of the 83d Congress was 
the passage of antisubversion legislation. 
My readers are familiar with the fact that 
I am particularly interested in this subject 
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because of my dual capacity as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and as 
ranking Republican on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee (which is the group most directly 
concerned with internal security legisla- 


tion). 


Throughout the 2 years of the 88d Con- 


ress (as in previous Congresses) I had urged 
that we pass necessary bills against the 
Communist menace at home and abroad. 

A great many of these bills fortunately 
were enacted, notably the bill to outlaw the 
Communist Party; the bill to confer immu- 
nity, where necessary, so as to open up the 
closed mouths of the stubborn “I refuse to 
answer pack”; the bill to punish espionage in 
peacetime with the severest penalty; the 
provision to end Communist domination of 
unions; and a great many other measures. 

Unfortunately, not all of the antisubver- 
sive bills for which I had fought were enacted, 
but at least many of the important security 
goals for which I had labored were recorded 
into law. 

PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 


Continuing with this account of the 2-year 
program, once again, in 1953 and 1954, I con- 
tinued my fight for the protection of Wis- 
consin’s hundreds of thousands of home and 
industrial consumers Of natural gas, 

Their gas rates have gone up and up and 
upand up. Skyrocketing rates have added to 
the cost of living. They have added to the 
cost of Wisconsin business; and this has 
caused harm in our State. 

Therefore, I fought on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, fought in messages to the Federal Power 
Commission, to protect Wisconsin consumers 
from arbitrary unjustified increases in gas 
rates. 

I praised the Supreme Court decision 
which finally required protection of con- 
sumers from unfair treatment. Now that 
decision must be faithfully implemented. 

Another issue on which I fought to pro- 
tect our people was in relation to our natural 
resources. I fought against efforts to de- 
spoil our public lands, to open them up to 
certain private interests which might not 
have the well-being of the Nation's heritage 
at heart. 

So, too, I fought to safeguard the right of 
the 48 States to the oil-rich submerged tide- 
lands. 

FIGHTING FOR FARMERS 


I feel that special note should now be 
taken of efforts on behalf of the great farm 
segment of our State. 

As my readers know, I have always felt that 
upon a healthy agriculture depends a healthy 
business and healthy labor segment of our 
population, and vice versa. 

Accordingly, I fought to raise dairy parity, 
which has not been at fair levels in relation 
to the dairyman’s heavy toil and heavy in- 
vestment. 

I fought, too, for adequate soil-conserva- 
tion funds, adequate rural-electrification 
funds, adequate recognition of Wisconsin’s 
= the Nation’s great system of coopera- 

ves. 

I fought for greater agricultural-research 
funds so as to find more uses for dairy prod- 
ucts. I urged stepped-up education to in- 
crease vital dairy consumption—-the drink- 
ing of more milk and eating of far more 
Vitamin-rich cheese, butter, and ice cream. 

STRIVING FOR PEACE Tee 


A great deal of my efforts were, of course, 
directed toward that greatest of all goals— 
World peace. 

Everyone realizes what an atomic-hydro- 
gen war would mean: Mass slaughter of 
civilians, destruction of cities, the turning 
back of civilization into the Dark Ages. 

Therefore, as chairman of the Senate For- 
tign Relations Committee, I devoted my 
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Unfortunately, the Red menace continues 
to surge against our across the 
earth. Half of Indochina has fallen to the 
Kremlin. Elsewhere throughout the world 
Communist internal subversion and exter- 
nal aggression threaten. 

Right in our own backyard, so to speak, 
I particularly directed my fire against the 
Communist-dominated Government of Guat- 
emala, which held power in. a land but a 
few hours bomber time away from the Pan- 
ama Canal. Fortunately, the Red regime 
fell at long last, thanks to the courage of 
insurgent forces under Col. Camillo Armas, 
a hero who with his men were willing to lay 
down their lives for Guatemala’s liberty. 

I may note now that a review of all my 
other activities on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—together with the activi- 
ties of my colleagues, is being published as 
a separate Senate document. 

During a period of 2 years, for example, 
our committee held over 270 meetings. We 
evaluated a great many treaties, resolutions, 
and nominations. As the world situation 
dramatically changed from day to day, often 
from hour to hour, I called my colleagues 
repeatedly together so that our committee 
might consult with the highest leaders of 
our Government—military, political, diplo- 
matic, economic—on matters affecting world 
peace, 

BATTLE TO PROTECT CONSTITUTION 


Looking back, one of the early battles in 
the 83d Congress was over this issue: “Shall 
the traditional system of checks and bal- 
ances within the United States Government 
continue?” 

In other words, shall the system, which 
has served us so well for a century and three 
quarters, the system of checks and balances 
between the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches—shall it endure or shall we 
start tinkering and tampering with the Con- 
stitution, upsetting it and endangering it 
by giving. more power to one branch over 
another? 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower righly 
advised the Congress not to upset the deli- 
cate checks and balances under the Consti- 
tution—not to pass a dangerous amendment, 
identified as Senate Joint Resolution 1—an 
amendment which, in spite of its glittering 
dressing, contained so much legal dynamite 
that no one knew how severely it might ex- 
plode our delicate international relations. 

And so, it was my privilege, with the Presi- 
dent’s backing, to lead the fight against the 
amendment, against those who, in the name 
of allegedly protecting the Constitution, 
were unwittingly endangering it. 

This was not only the President’s and my 
position—to keep the Constitution intact, 
unimpaired—but it was the position of his 
entire Cabinet and administration, and the 
position of a great many legal, business, 
women’s, church, conservation, and other 
organizations throughout the Nation. 

Fortunately, we prevailed in this fight to 
protect the Constitution. We defeated Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1. Even its backers 
retreated and never dared to offer for a vote 
some of the worst features of the proposed 
amendment. ' 

SIGNIFICANT ANTI-RED PUBLICATIONS 

Turning to still other matters, during the 
Congress, I helped bring about publication 
of numerous congressional booklets which, I 
am glad to say, many observers have kindly 
and highly commended. 

They include: 

(a) A 285-page Internal Security Manual, 
Senate Document No. 47, containing, for the 
first time within the covers of one book, all 
the laws, Executive orders, and resolutions 
of the United States on internal security. 
This book is sold for 70 cents by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; already thousands have 
been purchased. 
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(b) A booklet on Worldwide Strength of 
the Communist Movement, exposing Red 
power in each region and country through- 
out the world, as well as many other pub- 
lications. 

FIFTEEN GOALS OTHERS AND i FOUGHT FOR 


Of course, there were a great many issues 
in which all of us in the congressional ma- 
jority joined for final successful action. 
These issues proved to be the major mile- 
stones of the 83d Congress. Among them 
were: 

1, The reduction of taxes by $7 billion; 

2. The revision and reform of the Nation’s 
complicated and obsolete internal revenue 
system (which for the first time in three- 
quarters of a century was simplified and 
overhauled) ; 

S. The extension and broadening of the 
Nation's social-security program, thus help- 
ing to assure a square break for the more 
than 10 percent of our population 65 years of 
age and older and for all those approaching 
elderly years; 

4. Private development of the miracles 
of atomic energy, yet with adequate protec- 
tion of the people’s investments; 

5. Greater economy in Government—re- 
duction of the Federal payroll and budget— 
so as to conserve the taxpayers’ resources; 

6. More effective United States defense 
measures; 

7. Stimulation of wider private homeown- 
ership by better mortgage terms; 

8. Progress toward improved health for our 
people, including legislation for diagnostic 
centers, and hospitals for the chronically ill; 

9. Expansion of vocational rehabilitation 
so that the handicapped are not left as drains 
on themselves, on their loved ones, on their 
community, but can gainfully earn their own 
way; . 

10. Research on the Nation’s heavy chal- 
lenges for expanded education; 

11. Fourteen reorganization plans to 
streamline Government—wipe away the cob. 
webs, the overlapping and duplication; 

12. Strengthening of the vital new Small 
Business Administration; 

13. Curbing of the inflationary price rise 
by sound fiscal policy; 

14. Cost-of-living increases in veterans’ 
pensions and aid to their dependents; 

15. Expansion of our Federal highway 
system. 

All of these and other actions were princi- 
ples for which Atex Wu.ry stands and for 
which he voted; they are principles for which 
the Republican 83d Congress stood and voted. 

Basically, they are the goals spearheaded 
by the great man who occupies the White 
House, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


TAKING UP INDIVIDUAL MATTERS 


No report on the work of the 83d Congress 
would be complete without referring to that 
great mass of Wisconsin matters which never 
reached the floor of the Senate. 

I refer to the hundreds of appeals from in- 
dividual constituents asking some redress 
or action from some Federal Government 
agency, perhaps the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Veterans’ Administration, or the 
Department of Commerce or the Department 
of Labor or any of the other scores of Gov- 
ernment agencies, commissions, bureaus, or 
divisions. 

In each of these instances, it was my 
pleasure carefully to weigh each appeal, then 
I did what I could, wherever I felt that the 
cause of an individual Badger citizen mer- 
ited submission of the case to governmental 
Officials. 

As a result, I am deeply appreciative of 
the many kind letters which have come to 
my office in response to these actions in our 
people’s behalf. But such efforts for our 
citizens—for our farmers or our city people, 
for our Wisconsin tourist industry, for our 
boys in the Armed Forces, for citizens and 
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immigrants, for lawyers and doctors, house- 
wives and white-collar workers, factory 
hands and miners—should not surprise any- 
one. 

After all, we, in the United States Senate, 
or in the House of Representatives, have 
been sent down here to Washington in order 
to serve you, to fulfill your needs, to rep- 
resent you in the best, worthiest possible 
way. We are your servants; the joy of being 
a public servant is to perform the job faitk- 
fully and well. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


After all, this is only, of course, a partial 
report on 2 years of work in 1953 and 
1954. 

I could refer to a great many other issues: 
To my battle, for example, against the forces 
of crime at home and abroad. 

In this respect, I fought for the enactment 
of the international opium protocol to con- 
trol the vicious worldwide dope traffic (which 
has already cost us so much harm, par- 
ticularly to our younger citizens. The 
protocol was ratified unanimously by the 
Senate. 

I fought, too, for the mass of legislation 
which had been recommended by the Ke- 
fauver Senate crime committee, of which I 
had been a member. 

Not only did I fight for bills which I re- 
garded as sound, but I fought against bills 
which I regarded as unsound, notably the 
infamous Chicago water-steal bill, which has 
been traditionally opposed by our own and 
other Lake States. 

SUGGESTIONS ON PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


And while I fought for good bills and op- 
posed bad ones, I fought for good leadership 
as well. 

I submitted various suggestions to the 
White House on Executive appointments, 
and I am exceedingly gratified that several 
such suggestions were adopted by President 
Eisenhower, notably in his selection of able 
Wisconsin-born Lewis Castle to head up the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp- 
oration. 

CONCLUSION 

And so I bring this brief report to an 
end. I hope you have found that it answers, 
if only in brief summary, your question, 
“What did Atex Wier do for his State and 
Nation?” The answer is: He did everything 
he could to report what he humbly feels are 
the best interests of 3% million Wiscon- 
sinites and 160 million other Americans. 

I want to thank my readers for their at- 
tention and to invite their reactions to this 
report. 





Industry Mourns Shafer’s Passing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to your attention Joseph E. 
Kuebler’s column in the Akron Beacon 
Journal of August 20. 

I believe that this article further illus- 
trates what a great loss we all suffered 
with the death of our beloved colleague, 
Hon. Paul W. Shafer. 

InpusTRY Mourns SHarer’s Passine 
(By Joseph E. Kuebler) 

The rubber industry lost one of its best 

friends in Government circles the other day 


with the passing of Representative Paul W. 
Shafer, Michigan Republican, 
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He had a better understanding of rubber 
problems, particularly synthetic, than any 
other legislator. The reason was that he 
made a study of the question and devoted a 
lot of time on it. It was Shafer who wrote 
the Rubber Act of 1948 that set up perma- 
nent Government controls over rubber after 
the war emergency was declared ended. 

The preamble of the law was especially 
important to business. It emphasized that 
it was the intent of Congress to establish a 
free and competitive synthetic rubber in- 
dustry as soon as conditions warranted. 

This may be the year for the Government’s 
disposal commission in negotiating with va- 
rious companies on the purchase of the fed- 
erally owned plants. 

Congressman Shafer helped to write the 
bill last year which is now a law and which 
is designed to get the Government out of the 
rubber business. 

An Akron visitor on various occasions, he 
was widely regarded as a conscientious public 
servant whose views were always respected. 
The rubber industry mourns his death. 





A Veteran’s Report on Senator Humphrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Col. J. M. Chambers, USNCR, retired, 
appearing in the current issue of the 
Veterans Appeal, entitled “A Veteran’s 
Report on Senator HumpHrey.” This 
article sets forth in detail the outstand- 
ing record made by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [{Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] on behalf of America’s veterans. 
I think all of us can be proud to be 
associated with one who has so ably and 
earnestly labored on behalf of those who 
fought to preserve our democracy. 

Colonel Chambers is a veteran of five 
major campaigns in the Pacific. He is 
the holder of three Purple Hearts, three 
presidential unit citations, the Legion of 
Merit for combat, the Silver Star, and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When I was asked to review the record of 
Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY on veterans’ 
matters, I approached my task with real 
curiosity. I knew of Senator HumpHrey’s 
many interests but I did not know what 
his veterans’ record would show. I soon 
found that his record was an estimable one. 

There are few, if any, men in the United 
States Senate today whose record on vet- 
erans’ affairs surpasses that of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. Too often we are 
asked to judge @& man on what he says he 
will do, on his promises. However, Amer- 
ica’s veterans need only look at the long 
list of deeds, actions, and solid achievement 
accomplished by Senator Humpurey in their 


Indeed, Senator Humpurey’s concern for 
veterans already has been recognized by the 
numerous citations he has received from vet- 
erans’ Organizations. Among them are the 
certificate of merit from the Amvets and an 
award from the Marine Corps for his assist- 
ance in its postwar recruiting program, One 
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citation from the Marine Corps League hangs 

in Senator HuMPHREY’s oOffice.- It reads, “For 

meritorious service in the fleld of legisia. 

tion on the rehabilitation of Marine Corps 

personnel and Marine Corps veterans.” 
KOREAN GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


If I were to single out of this distinguisheq 
veterans service record of Senator Hum. 
PHREY’s the most notable piece of legisla. 
tion to which he contributed, I would select 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. This act, which Senator Humpnegy 
consponsored and vigorously supported, is 
better known as the Korean GI bill of rights, 
It carries on the fine work that was begun 
by the original GI bill of rights first signeq 
into law by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on June 22, 1944. Like its predecessor it ex. 
tends to the veterans of the Korean conflict 
the benefits of education and training, GI 
loans for homes and businesses, and read. 
justment allowances for periods of unem. 
ployment. As Senator Humpruey has said: 

‘These programs are an excellent example 
of how wise use of Government credit can 
prove beneficial to the entire Nation. These 
are not just spending programs, as some 
people would have us believe; they are sound 
investments in the Nation's future which not 
only pay for themselves but repay our Nation 
many fold.” 


LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVE TAKEN BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY FOR VETERANS 


But the Korean GI bill of rights was not 
the only legislation on which Senator Hum- 
PHREY took the initiative. Recognizing the 
severe financial strain that is put on many 
members of the Armed Forces who are de- 
fending our country, Senator Humpuaer has 
proposed additional income-tax exemptions 
for persons on active duty, increased allot- 
ments for dependents of enlisted men; a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to assist the States in 
providing @ program of infant and maternity 
care for enlisted men’s dependents. 

Support for the enactment of this latter 
program was voiced by the major veterans’ 
organizations, including the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
AMVETS, the American Veterans Committee, 
civic organizations and other groups con- 
cerned with the problems of servicemen and 
their families. Urging favorable action by 
the Congress, Senator Humpnreey said: 

“It is essential, Mr. President, that the 
Congress enact a program of maternity and 
infant care. Many cases have arisen where 
pregnant wives of our servicemen have found 
it financially impossible to meet their medi- 
cal and health needs as the result of the fact 
that the family’s income was substantially 
reduced when the family breadwinner was 
taken into the Armed Forces. At a time 
when we are calling millions of our young 
men and women to serve their Nation in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, it 
is vital that the Congress face up to its re- 
sponsibilities and provide for their families. 
The program envisaged by my bill is but the 
beginning of our responsibility.” 

In explaining his bill to increase depend- 
ency allowances Senator HuMPHREY [t- 
marked: a 

“The very least our Government can do for 
those called to service is to help provide for 
their families at the same time they are serv- 
ing our Nation in time of crisis. We have 4 
responsibility as a nation to protect _the 
health, morale, and the security of the wives, 
mothers, and children of our fighting men. 
A soldier who is worried about the welfare 
and safety of his family is a soldier whos 
effectiveness is reduced. * * * They are per 
fectly willing to be of service to their coun- 
try; but they are chagrined, disappointed, 
and hurt by the fact that their country does 
not make adequate provision for the suppor 
of their families while they are away from 
home.” 
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“In making provision for the depletion 
tax allowance, Congress recognized the basic 
fact that not only oil and natural gas, but all 
other minerals in the ground, are capital 
assets of the owner. Once used, they cannot 
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. other legislation which Senator HUMPHREY 
ae joined in sponsoring included a proposal to 
ps make the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. An- 
er bill provided for the distribution of 
oof cards to members of the Armed 


jured during short training periods the same 
benefits they would receive if they had been 
called to the colors for periods in excess of 
30 days. ? 


Senator Humpurey has explained: 


oth be replaced. 








waterpr' “When I vote for this kind of legislation I si 
ad Forces on active duty advising them of the qo not believe we are granting any ‘special Exploring for oil, always tremendously 
M= requirements for proving the incurrence of privileges’ to veterans. America is the great expensive, is increasing in cost every year. 
an service-connected disabilities. land of opportunity. All America’s veterans Without the incentive and capital recovery 
ct senator HUMPHREY has always been alead- want is the same chance to seize the oppor- provided by the depletion allowance, many 
- er in the fight to assure the Veterans’ Admin- tunity that they would have had, had they companies and individuals would be unable 
EY istration and other organizations that render not been called to defend our Nation. When to continue oil exploration and drilling.” 
is services to veterans adequate appropriations they responded to that call, they did so at a In wildcatting operations, only 1 out of 
ts. to fulfill their vital tasks. great sacrifice of time, money, and blood. 8 or 9 wells sunk turns out to be a producer, 
- HELP FOR DISABLED VETERANS And this is not to mention the anguish of The rest are worthless. If we want men to 
ed has told me that he be- Prolonged separation from loved ones. Ibe- take such long risks as these, we must offer 
elt Senator HUMFHM er than the dependents lieve it is the duty, rather the privilege, of them suitable inducements. 
X= lieves no group, uae aan oad — sacri- Congress to compensate for these sacrifices. 
ict of those who have a eater It is our job to restore as fully as we can 
GI fice in the defense OF ieee en dicabled veterann the opportunities the veteran lost when he 
4 Ci nije Senator HUMPHREY realized that no *Pent 5 years patrolling the North Atlantic Tenth Anniversary of the GI Bill of Rights 
m- while or when he left a torn limb on the bloody 
id: congressional measure could = — nerd se slopes of Mount Suribachi, or Heartbreak ae oe 
ple loon snstalnel, 90 rad eis store: | eee EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
= on re could to ease the additional finan- wietoesen ene be she. eee or 
~ cial rae Boyes mw soma e ge Ras i nave penalty protecting” the interests of HON. P AUL H. DOUGLAS 
ind ee of $10,000 indemnity to the veterans and in enriching community life. ; OF ILLINOIS 
on peneficiaries of servicemen who sast Casts = s— - Sccpecty anal sown ene IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
lives in active servicd., (a Gaerne Ee ans eran’s organization for use at any national _ Friday, August 20, 1954 
TOR remembrance Genehes Sesame. 7 convention or national youth, athletic or re- 
stall a carillon in the Arlington Memorial chdaiandl +e rag Taras ce Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
not amphithesiet, Ce ite ee Sil iiee Rotel Dee legislation designed to pro- Unanimous consent to have printed in 
7M Vents oe aids Humpurey served with tect the badge, medal, emblem, and other the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
the dasactal as a member of the Senate Com- insignia of auxiliaries to veterans’ organiza- dealing with the 10th anniversary of the 
any mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. In 1951 tons. GI bill of rights which was delivered 
de- he was the chairman of a subcommittee to There is no room here to detail or even to during a nationwide radio broadcast by 
has investigate Veterans’ Administration prac- mention the more than 100 measures Senator one of my constituents, Mr. Edgar C. 
_ tices and policies on medical care. The re- eaten a pore ie pane ea Corry, Jr., of Chicago, Il., president of 
rt said in part: . f 
r0= we believe that no medical care program that the few I have mentioned give a good ee rh cee aden ane — AMVETS 
s in can operate successfully for very long in an indication of how Senator HuMPHREY feels Th bei biecti th h 
nity atmosphere where * * * uncertainties can’ and acts on veterans’ matters. This has been ere being no objection, the speec 
be exploited by bureaucratic strivings for part of the record of Minnesota’s Senator Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
tter power, justification or personal glorifica- Husert H. HUMPHREY, a man whose deep as follows: 
ans’ tion * * *. In this regard the subcommit- belief in the principles of American liberty Ten years ago—while the guns of World 
ican tee strongly emphasizes the fact that the and democracy will never let him forget the war m were still firing in Europe and Asia, 
the subject medical and hospital program is so men who fought to preserve it, Veterans are jn the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the out- 
tee, essential to the well-being—even the very fortunate to have such an advocate. come of that global struggle was in doubt, 
0s lives—of many of our veterans that it abso- the United States Congress drafted a bill 
and lutely must be kept dynamic and alert to the unparalleled in history. In the course of one 
. by continuous advances ae a pe a. decade it affected the lives of more than 10 
Senator HUMPHREY @ su mmittee ° million men and women, and stimulated the 
the recommended 6 administrative and 3 Incentive Is All-Important economic wel/are of America. 
and statutory changes in order to strengthen the _—_ On June 22, 1944, President Roosevelt 
here veterans medical service program. Most of EXTENSION OF REMARKS signed into law the GI bill of rights (more 
und these — sapaines® m9 reg ioue om formally known as Public Law 346). At that 
edi- Humphrey inve' m and re elpe time he said, “This law gives emphatic no- 
tact the VA medical program over @ serious crisis HON. EDWARD MARTIN tice to the men and women of our Armed 
ially which threatened to return the program to Forces that the American people do not in- 
was the shambles which made it a national OF PENNSYLVANIA tend to let them down.” 
time scandal in 1945. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES A new concept was thus introduced into 
mung Thanking Senator Humpurey for his con- Friday, August 20, 1954 American thinking—help the veteran help 
| the tribution to the high quality of VA medical ’ ? himself. For as far as possible, the cost of 
»s, it care, Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, chairman of the Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask war and of victory was to be shared by all 
s Te- emtentive council of the Association of ynanimous consent to have printedinthe Americans—not just those who served or 
os American Modient Outssuas: aeeeee: Appendix of the Recorp an editorial died in uniform. It substituted the helping 
t the We wish to congratulate you and your hand for the handout. 
committee upon the objective and thorough which appeared in a recent issue of the 
end- investigation you have made and for your Washington Reporter, Washington, Pa. It is appropriate now—10 years later—to 
19° constructive recommendations.” There being no objection, the editorial] measure the results and the cost of the GI 
The sharp concern demonstrated for our was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, ill of rights. 
o for disabled veterans by Senator HumpHrey ashe as follows: : Under the GI bill, the door of opportunity 
e for headed this subcommittee is further illus- INcENTIvE Is ALL-IMPORTANT Was reopened to millions in whose faces it 
serv- trated by his voting record. He has voted had banged shut with frightening decisive- 
ont to increase compensation rates to a level Since 1926, oil consumption in this coun- ness after Pearl Harbor. During the trouble- 
- the adequate for a decent standard of living; ‘Y bas increased more than 257 percent. some years since 1944, millions of veterans 
riven Provide vocational rehabilitation to those Yet, due to the industry’s intensive explora- pave passed through this door; some to ac- 
oe. with service-connected disability; establish , 02 and development work, our known oil quire new homes or farms, or to enter new 
sitere for World War II veterans a presumption of 4 gas reserves underground are actually puysinesses made possible by the guaranteed- 
mone service-connected disability in the case of 229 percent greater than in that year. loan provisions; some to receive educational 
| per- tuberculosis, ve muscular atrophy Something that few of us think about has and on-the-job-training benefits; and some 
:oun- existing within 3 years after discharge; re-| been largely responsible for this achievement. merely to receive readjustment allowances 
nted, store full compensation rates to World War I It is the 27% percent tax depletion allow- while seeking a job. 
- does service-conn: disability cases; provide nce on income from oll producing activities. 4% was very hard for most veterans to re- 
pport Special housing assistance disabled vet- The head of a major oil company recently adjust themselves to the challenging circum- 
from oo help disabled purchase spe- had this to say about the depletion allow- stances confronting them when they re- 


components including 
National Guard men, who are Killed or in- 


ance’s importance: Any reduction in this 
provision of the tax law would adversely 
affect the stability of the petroleum industry, 


turned from the war. But thanks to the 
GI bill, the transition period was measurably 
shortened, the absorption of 18 million ad- 
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ditional civilians into a peacetime society 
was accomplished with a minimum of diffi- 
culty, and a threatened depression turned 
into prosperity. 

How different from the aftermath of for- 
mer wars. If you came back then in one 
piece you were on your own—go pick up the 
shreds of life by yourself—if you had a fam- 
ily to support in the meantime, well, it was 
just your tough luck. If you hadn't been 
able to learn a peacetime trade, or hadn't 
finished your schooling, or had little actual 
job experience, well—you were a tough-luck 
Charlie. Vast numbers of odd-job drifters 
and unemployed were taken for granted as 
@ necessary price of war. 

This time America faced facts. Almost a 
whole generation of our youth had been put 
into uniform. You can’t turn loose 18 mil- 
lion young men from whom you have taken 
the 4 most crucial years of their life—you 
can't Just turn them loose without wreck- 
ing a large percentage of them, and thereby 
inviting national economic disaster. Our 
Congress evolved a way of assisting the GI to 
become integrated into the business and 
community life of this country. 

As a past national commander of AMVETS, 
and as president of the board of trustees of 
AMVETS national service foundation, I 
know at firsthand some of the great good 
the GI bill has accomplished. The basic 
intent of the law—the restoration of oppor- 
tunities lost through no fault of one’s own, 
likewise was one of the motivating reasons 
for the establishment of AMVETS—the only 
World War II veterans organization char- 
tered by Congress. To help fulfill this ob- 
jective, the AMVETS service foundation was 
created in 1948. 

The help the veteran needs, as conceived 
by Congress, fell into three categories: edu- 
cation, readjustment allowances, and finan- 
cial loans. 

Nearly 8 million World War II veterans ob- 
tained education and training under the GI 
bill—that’s 1 out of every 2 veterans. Some 
finished high school, other entered colleges 
and postgraduate schools. Still others re- 
ceived business education in what was known 
as on-the-job training and on-the-farm 
courses. More than 3% million went to trade 
and vocational schools. The cost of all these 
training benefits was $1414 billion, but the 
country is reaping a rich reward in that 
investment. Since the draft law was enacted 
in 1940, the Armed Forces have been chan- 
neling much of our youth away from col- 
leges and universities, but, since 1944, the 
GI bill has been filling the vacancies so 
created, with veterans. Every level of edu- 
cation and training has boomed under the 
impact. 

The GI educational benefits have helped 
build our reservoir of trained manpower in 
fields of endeavor ranging from atomic 
physics to airplane mechanics—from medi- 
cine to the ministry. It has assured that 
the productivity of our land will continue 
high because of new specialists in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry. It has raised 
the education level of the entire country 
and likewise has raised the national income 
level. A Census Bureau survey discloses 
that 1947 to 1952, the median income of the 
veteran has shot up 40 percent while during 
the same period the nonveteran group has 
gone up only 10 percent. The Census Bu- 
reau further reports “the higher incomes of 
these veterans may refiect the combined in- 
fluence of the increase in work experience 


_and higher level of education which veterans 


have achieved as with nonveter- 
ans. The net result is that the veterans 
who have had GI training will be paying 
approximately $1 billion more each year in 
Federal income tax. Within the next 14 
years, these same veterans alone will pay 
off the entire cost of this program. 

_ The second category of help which Con- 
gress devised was the readjustment allowance 
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program which permitted allowances of $20 
a week for a maximum of 52 weeks for vet- 
erans seeking a job. For those millions who 
were seeking their first job, and who now had 
families and dependents, the situation was 
exceedingly grim. They didn’t want to be 
on relief. Nearly 9 million veterans received 
some readjustment payments, but to show 
you what stuff these guys were made of, only 
10 percent drew their full benefits. The 
average GI had his new job in hand in 6 
weeks. The readjustment allowance pro- 
gram was often viciously attacked and ridi- 
culed during its first 2 years of operation. 
It was nicknamed the 52-20 Club with the 
implication that everybody would take a free 
ride on the Government, would wait until 
they had drawn their full $1,040 before they 
even started looking for a job. Well, the 
boys proved the cynics were wrong in a big 
way, and that the faith Congress had in them 
was well justified. And, by the way, that 
$3 billion spent on them was immediately 
pumped back into circulation—it went for 
food, clothing, and rent. With a perspective 
now of 10 years, it can be safely said that the 
readjustment allowance program which 
ended in 1949 amply fulfilled the need for 
which it had been created, 

The third major category of opportunities 
was the GI loan. Under this provision, the 
veteran was given the right.to borrow money 
for which he had to pay interest at 4 or 4% 
percent. With a guaranty by the United 
States Government, over 3 million veterans 
acquired a home for themselves and their 
families. When a man becomes a home- 
owner, he becomes an important and stable 
member of his community. You will be in- 
terested in knowing that $23 billion were 
borrowed from banks, insurance companies, 
building and loan associations and other 
lending institutions. What kind of homes 
did these veterans buy? Sixty percent of all 
the homes acquired were in the $10,000 to 
$15,000 bracket. Each home purchased or 
built added strength to its community, and 
provided an additional source of tax revenue. 
The veterans need for housing spurred a 
gigantic building boom, and the availability 
of credit thus furnished, stimulated a multi- 
billion dollar exchange of money. 

Much can be said for other types of loans 
guaranteed by the GI bill—such as business 
and farm loans. There are thousands of suc- 
cess stories emerging from modest beginnings 
aided by small business loans guaranteed by 
the Government in an amount not to exceed 
$4,000. More than 50 percent of the one-half 
billion dollars of these loans have been repaid 
in full. Now that is such a terrific fact, that 
I’m going to repeat it again—more than one- 
half of all the business loans have been repaid 
in full. How's that for ability, integrity, 
and drive? 

Many were fearful that the veteran’ was 
being saddled with a financial burden that 
would result in wholesale bankruptcy and 
create national chaos. The facts prove that 
the veteran has been an exceptionally sound 
financial risk. Over $3 billion have been re- 
paid in full. The total defaults on all loans 
have been less than 1 percent of the funds 
borrowed by veterans. Many cynics antici- 
pating a very high default rate on the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans believed that the 
American taxpayer would be the big loser 
when these defaults were absorbed by the 
Government. That less than 1- percent of 
defaults I mentioned amazed not only the 
cynics but the hopeful endorsers of the GI 
bill. In actuality the Government received 
an additional source of tax revenue from all 
the individuals, businesses, and industries 
which profited and prospered as a result of 
this multibillion-dollar spending. 

Has the task undertaken by Congress in 
1944 been completed? In part yes, and in 
part no. In part yes, because, as I said, the 
readjustment allowances were terminated in 
1949, and no new applicants for education 
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and training benefits are being accepted 
The only major benefit still in force today is 
the GI loan. Its deadline is 1957. The VA 
has done a monumental and praiseworthy 
job in processing and administering all these 
many benefits for the able-bodied as well as 
its vast work in the medical field for the 
disabled. 

In part no, because the problem of lending 
a helping hand to those who need it never 
ceases. AMVETS and its service foundation 
were established for the purpose of helping 
the veteran help himself and to repay in 
what small way we can the moral debt we 
owe to the widows and orphans of our part. 
ners in combat. To accomplish this we have 
maintained a staff of national service officers 
and VA accredited representatives, who coun- 
sel free of cost with the veteran, acquainting 
him with his rights and assisting him in the 
complicated mechanics of obtaining them, 

Another illustration of the work of the 
AMVETS service foundation is the annual 
4-year college scholarship given to 6 desery. 
ing high-school students whose fathers dieq 
in combat or were totally disabled. These 
students, carefully tested by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
receive the sum of $2,000 prorated by semes- 
ters. By the way, they are setting a terrific 
pace in college. 

The annual AMVETS Christmas party pro- 
vides homeless orphans throughout the Na- 
tion with a real Christmas celebration com- 
plete with toys, individual gifts, and a TV 
set or radio-phonograph for the orphanages 
in which they live. Right now let me thank 
all of you whose generous donations have 
helped us carry out such programs. 

American generosity has given much to 
those who bore the brunt of battle. The 
10th anniversary of the GI bill heralds an 
enriched America whose heroic soldiers have 
become its most devoted citizens, its local, 
State, and national leaders. That bill was a 
humane as well as @ sound business invest- 
ment made in the youth, and therefore the 
future of America, 





Federal Funds for School Buildings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen, City 
of Chelsea, Mass., on August 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Government has spent 
millions of dollars for roads; and 

Whereas the Federal Government Is con- 
tinuously spending enormous amounts of 
money to foreign countries; and 

Whereas all this money that is being spent 
comes from the people of the United States, 
and 

Whereas many cities, including Chelsea, 
are confronted with serious problems, espe- 
cially school buildings, and due to lack of 
money are unable to provide suitable quarters 


for the schoolchildren: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That the President of thes? 
United States, the Senators of Massachusetts, 
and our Congressman look into this matter 
and find ways and means of having the Fed- 
eral Government help our citizens by &- 
abling cities such as Chelsea to bulld new 
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Is and bring up properly the citizens of 
eenrTOw in a proper environment and prop- 
er education and become an asset to our 
country; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Senators Sal- 
tonstall and Kennedy, and Congressman 


~~ ‘poard of aldermen, August 17, 1954, 


adopted. 
ved August 19, 1954. 
a nits ANDREW P. QUIGLEY, 
Mayor. 


A true copy. 


: 
— JoserH A. TYRRELL, 


City Clerk. 





Housing Act of 1954—Gross Inadequacy 
in Face of Growing Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most crying needs of our economy in 
this year of 1954 is an enlarged and re- 
vitalized housing program. 

Coming from the Detroit area as I 
do—one of the most hard-hit and af- 
flicted regions in this matter of public 
housing—I can appreciate the inade- 
quacies of legislation which passed the 
Congress this July and was approved by 
the President during the early part of 
August. 

The Housing Act of 1954 is an un- 
realistic approach to a problem which, 
in its immensity and urgency, and in 
terms of internal economic stability, is 
exceeded by few others. 

The necessity for more low-cost hous- 
ing is, at this time, desperate. 

The truth of the matter is that pri- 
vate industry, notwithstanding the fine 
job it does, cannot provide sufficient 
housing, at a cost which low-income 
families can afford. At a time in our 
history when population is jumping by 
unprecedented leaps and bounds, this 
situation is one which calls for the most 
immediate type of relief. 

We have asked for bread and we have 
been given crumbs. 

Of the 37.1 million housing units in 
existence today, 9 million, or approxi- 
mately 24 percent, are considered sub- 
standard. 

_Eight million American families still 
te in houses unfit for human habita- 

Jon, 

Out of more than 40 million nonfarm 
homes, 20 percent are classed as sub- 
standard because of structural condi- 
tion or lack of basic sanitary facilities. 

In addition to these 20-percent sub- 
standard homes, 4 million American 
families live in houses that have deterior- 
ated to near-slum conditions and do not 
meet health and safety standards. 

The housing bill which was passed by 
this Congress ‘authorizes a start in con- 
struction of a maximum of 35,000 low- 


rent public-housing units between now 
and next June 30, 
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The original 1954 recommendation— 
and it was by any standards insuffi- 
cient—was for 140,000 units over a 4- 
year period. 

The proposal hit upon what seems to 
be a traditional snag in housing legisla- 
tion. 

The Public Housing Act was begun in 
1937. It called for federally aided low- 
rent housing projects that would be 
locally owned and operated. Included 
also was a PHA-administered slum- 
clearance and low-rent housing pro- 
gram. 

The Housing Act of 1949 set up the 
first realistic postwar public-housing 
policy on a long-term basis. It called 
for 135,000 new starts for federally sub- 
sidized housing units a year. This pro- 
gram, in 1951, was diminished to a limit 
of 50,000. A year later it was further 
reduced to 35,000. 

In 1953, the last of President Truman’s 
budget messages, the need was estimated 
at 75,000 public-housing units. 

Thus, the need increases while pro- 
visions for housing decrease. 

It can be shown that slums and blight- 
ed areas comprise about one-fifth of the 
total metropolitan area. In these con- 
fined and inadequate quarters some 33 
percent of the population is housed. It 
can also be shown that these same re- 
gions account for a tremendously over- 
proportionate amount of major crimes, 
juvenile delinquency, fires, and tubercu- 
losis. 

And yet it cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely and entirely the fault of those who 


‘are forcéd to live in these areas, detri- 


mental to health and invitational, at 
times, to certain elements of the people 
who are, on occasion, unmindful of their 
duties to society. 

We are giving billions, as well we 
must for the sake of national security, 
to the raising of standards in under- 
developed countries all over the world, 
but we seem to be forgetting those of 
our own citizenry to whom we owe first 
allegiance and from whom we expect so 
much in the continuation of the free 
American way of life. 

On March 30 of this year, while the 
House was debating upon the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill dealing with 
slum clearance and possible housing 
projects, I said that it was a privilege to 
stand in the well of the House and rep- 
resent the little people of this Nation, 
those receiving $2,000 a year or less. 

I said at that time that it is easy 
enough to dangle before their eyes 40- 
year mortgages and more expensive 
homes, but it is impossible for them to 
attain such homes. I asked my col- 
leagues whether they knew that the 
home in America is sometimes the most 
treasured among those who have the 
least of this world’s goods. “But for 
people and for homes and for the small 
folk of this Nation,” I stated, “we will 
wreck the housing program and send 
them honeyed words.” 

It is my sincere belief that we should, 
as soon as is humanly possible to do so, 
set about to pump life into our housing 
program, and take vigorous steps in the 
direction of slum clearance and redevel- 
opment of urban centers. 
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Otherwise, it becomes the rankest type 
of hypocrisy to preach equality and op- 
portunity abroad and yet deny to those 
at home the first-class citizenship status 
which a decent dwelling or home can 
help to provide. 

Happiness at home, be it ever so hum- 
ble, could well be said to be the basis of 
contentment and prosperity within a na- 
tion. Surely, in this day and age, and 
in this land which has done so much to 
raise the standards of human dignity for 
so Many, such a goal cannot be unattain- 
able. 

Our potential is so great, if we will but 
make the effort. 





Highlights of New Social Security 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert at this point a brief summary of 
what I believe are the highlights of the 
new social security legislation which the 
Congress has approved. It is my feeling 
‘that many people would like to have a 
concise résumé of the principal features 
of this important milestone in the field 
of social legislation. 

EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Farmers: The bill extends social- 
security coverage for the first time to 
self-employed farm owners and opera- 
tors. .This means that old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance protection will be ex- 
tended to about 3.6 million farmers, their 
wives, and their children. 

Farm, workers: The bill also extends 
coverage to about 2 million farm workers 
who are not covered today. In general, 
farm workers who are employed regu- 
larly by one farmer are covered at the 
present time. The bill extends this same 
protection to those farm workers who 
earn $100 or more in the course of a year 
from 1 employer. 

Professional groups: The bill extends 
social-security coverage to accountants, 
architects, engineers, and morticians. 
As a result, the only professional groups 
which will not be covered by social secu- 
rity in the future are lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, and other medically related 
professions. 

Ministers: The bill covers ministers 
and members of religious orders—except 
those who have taken the vow of pov- 
erty—whether self-employed or em- 
ployees, if they elect individually for 
coverage on the same basis as self- 
employed individuals. It is estimated 
that this amendment will extend cover- 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

State and local employees: The bill ex- 
tends coverage to the employees of State 
and local governments who are covered 
by State and local retirement systems— 
other than policemen and firemen—un- 
der voluntary agreements between the 
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States and Federal Government, if a ma- 
jority of the members of the system vote 
in a referendum in favor of coverage. 
There are about 3.5 million persons in 
this group. 

Domestic workers: The bill extends 
coverage to domestic workers in private 
homes—and others who perform work 
not in the course of the employer’s place 
of business—who are paid $50 in cash 
wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extend coverage to about 250,- 
000 persons. 

The bill also extends social-security 
coverage to the following groups for the 
first time: 

First. American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies under 
voluntary agreements between the Fed- 
eral Government and the parent Ameri- 
can company—about 100,000. 

Second. Home workers who are now 
excluded from coverage as employees— 
whether or not they are now covered as 
self-employed persons—because their 
services are not subject to State licens- 
ing laws—about 100,000. 

Third. Employees engaged in fishing 
and related activities, on vessels of 10 net 
tons or less or on shore—about 50,000. 

Fourth. American citizens employed 
by American employers on vessels and 
aircraft of foreign registry. 

Fifth. Cotton-gin workers: The fol-* 
lowing is a breakdown for the additional 
coverage—3,600,000 farmer operators, 
2,100,000 farmworkers, 200,000 domestic 
workers, 3,500,000 State and local em- 
ployees, 250,000 ministers, 100,000 home- 
workers, 50,000 fishermen, 100,000 em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries, 50,000 in 
employment not in course of trade or 
business, 100,000 professional self-em- 
ployed, and 150,000 Federal employees; 
totaling 10,200,000. 

. INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


More than 6.5 million persons now on 
the benefit rolls will have their benefits 
increased as of September 1, 1954. The 
average increase for retired workers will 
be about $6 a month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and survivors. 
The range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, as compared to $25 to $85 un- 
der present law. 

Persons who retire or die in the future 
would, in general, have their benefits 
computed by the following new formula: 
55 percent of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage—rather than $100 as in 
present law—plus 20 percent of the next 
$240—rather than 15 percent of the next 
$200. Thus, an individual’s retirement 
benefit will be as high as $108.50 a month, 
and he and his wife together could re- 
ceive as much as $162.75 in retirement 
benefits. 

The minimum monthly benefit amount 
for a retired worker would be $30, and 
the minimum amount payable where 
only one survivor is entitled to benefits 
on the deceased insured person’s earn- 
ings, would be $30. 

The maximum monthly family benefit 
of $168.75 would be increased to $200; 
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the provision of existing law that total 
family benefits cannot exceed 80 per- 
cent of the worker’s average monthly 
wage would not reduce total family bene- 
fits below 112 times the insured worker’s 
primary insurance amount, or $50, 
whichever is the greater. 

EARNINGS BASE 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 

The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his aver- 
age monthly wage for benefit purposes 
up to 5 years of his lowest earnings. 

RETIREMENT TEST 

The earnings limitation would be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
75, as under present law. For bene- 
ficiaries under age 72, the earnings lim- 
itation would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary could earn as much as $1,200 
in a year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He would lose a month’s 
benefit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess 
of $1,200, but in no case would he lose 
benefits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States would have their benefits with- 
held for any month in which they worked 
on 7 or more days. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 

As an alternative to the présent re- 
quirements for fully insured status, an 
individual would be fully insured if all 
the quarters elapsing after 1954 and up 
to the quarter of his death or attainment 
of age 65 were quarters of coverage, pro- 
vided the had at least 6 quarters of cov- 
erage after 1954. 

Benefits would be paid to the surviving 
aged widow, widowed mother, and chil- 
dren, or parents of any individual who 
died after 1939 and prior to September 
1, 1950, and had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage. 

PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 
was under an extended total disability 
would be excluded in determining his 
insured status and the amount of bene- 
fits payable to him upon retirement or 
to his survivors in the event of his death. 
Only disabilities lasting more than 6 
months would be taken into account. 
Determinations of disabilities generally 
would be made by State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies or other appropri- 
ate State agencies pursuant to agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR WORK AFTER 
ENTITLEMENT 

An individual may have his benefit 
recomputed to take into account addi- 
tional earnings after entitlement if he 
has covered earnings of more than $1,200 
in a calendar year after 1953 and after 
the year in which his benefit was last 
computed. , 


September 1 


CONTRIBUTION RATES 
Employers and employees will con- 
tinue to share equally, with the rates on 
each being as follows: 


Calendar year: me 
. er 
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The self-employed would pay 11, 
times the above rates. 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The provisions of the 1952 amend- 
ments, presently scheduled to expire on 
September 30, 1954, with respect to tem- 
porary increases in Federal payments to 
State for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled are extended through September 
30, 1956. ‘ 

The provisions of the 1950 amend. 
ments for approval of certain State 
plans for aid to the blind which did not 
meet the requirements of clause (8) of 
section 1002 (a) of the Social Security 
Act are extended from June 30, 1955, to 
June 30, 1957. 





A Report on the Agricultural Conservation 
Program in Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. POLK. _Mr. Speaker, I recently 
expressed my concern over the policies 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson in 
administering the agricultural conser- 
vation program. He seems not to fully 
understand .the importance of conserv- 
ing our Nation’s greatest asset—outside 
of our children—our topsoil. Since 1936 
we have made great strides in Ohio in 
assisting farmers in carrying out soil 
conservation practices. Prior to the ACP 
we used only 175,000 tons of lime and in 
1952 we used 2,641,173 tons. But in 1954 
we are going to use less than 2 million 
tons—possibly as low as 1,500,000 tons. 
Our lime needs in Ohio are 4,900,000 tons 
annually, according to soil specialists 
at Ohio State University. Why have we 
reversed this trend? 

Prior to the agricultural conservation 
program, we used 15,862 tons of super- 
phosphate in Ohio and in 1952 we used 


84,199 tons of superphosphate under the. 


ACP on pastures and seedings of le- 
gumes. In 1954, to date, our farmers 
have not applied for one-third this 
much. 

In 1953 the 91,346 Ohio farmers par 
ticipating in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program seeded 368,706 acres of 
green manure. In 1954 this very impor- 
tant practice has been completely elim- 
inated from the ACP. Why? To date, 
less than half of the 91,346 Ohio farmers 
participating in this conservation pro 
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gram in 1952 have carried out any con- 
servation reer under the 1954 pro- 
. Why 

cravym an examination of the 1952 Ohio 
ACP Handbook and of the 1954 Hand~- 
book it is quite apparent what the rea- 
sons are. Between the restrictions im- 
posed in connection with the price-sup- 
port program and the regulations set 
forth in the 1954 ACP Handbook, Ohio 
farmers are Subject to more regimenta- 
tion than at any time in our history. For 
example, practice 2, on page 6, is item- 
ized as follows: 

Initial establishment on cropland of al- 
falfa, timothy, red clover, Ladino clover, and 
promegrass to retard erosion and to improve 
soil structure, permeability, or water-holding 
capacity, as @ part of crop rotation. 

This practice is applicable only in counties 
or parts of a county where it is determined 
that crop rotations for soil improvement 
which includes perennial grasses, perennial 
and biennial legumes, or mixtures of such 
legumes and perennial grasses are not now 
generally in use. 

Federal cost-sharing will be allowed for the 
establishment on cropland of legumes or 
legumes and grasses, up to 35 percent of the 
cropland and where the county committee 
determines it is not now an accepted practice. 

The seeding must be for the purpose of 
improvement of the soil structure, retard 
erosion, permeability or water-holding 
capacity. 

Federal cost-sharing will be limited to an 
acreage increase up to 35 percent of the crop- 
land as of January 1, 1954, excluding land to 
be plowed for grain during 1954 and all ap- 
provals will be subject to a further deter- 
mination of eligibility of acreage on or after 
July 1, 1954, 

The application of lime will apply only to 
land that shows need of at least 2 tons of 
lime per acre by an accepted soil test and 
then the minimum amount required by the 
soil test, or on land that has not grown al- 
falfa or sweet clover satisfactorily in the last 
4 years. If a seedbed is prepared in the sum- 
mer or fall, the surface of the soil should be 
tilled so as to provide sufficient loose soil 
needed to establish a firm seedbed. 

Federal cost sharing will be limited to the 
following operations: ‘ 

(a) Applying minimum total of 90 pounds 
of available phosphate, potash, and nitrogen. 

(b) Applying a minimum of 2 tons per acre 
of agricultural ground limestone or its 
equivalent or that additional amount of lime 
Tequired as determined by the method indi- 
cated above, 

(c) Seeding a minimum of one of the fol- 
lowing mixtures on each acre: 

1, Alfalfa, 10 pounds; timothy, 2 pounds. 

2. Alfalfa, 7 pounds; medium red clover, 3 
pounds; timothy, 2 pounds. 

8. Alfalfa, 4 pounds; medium red clover, 
4 pounds; Ladino clover, one-half pound; 
timothy, 2 pounds. 

4. Medium red clover, 7 pounds; Ladino 
clover, one-half pound; timothy, 2 pounds. 

5. Alfalfa, 10 pounds; bromegrass, 6 
pounds. 

One-half of 1 pound of Ladino clover may 
be added to any 1 of the above mixtures. 

Grazing must be delayed until the new 
seeding has obtained a near maximum 


The county committee may approve sub- 
stitutions for the above seedings if the cost 
of the substituted seeds are as much or more 

the cost of the above-mentioned seeds 
and the percentage of 
about the same, and if 75 percent of the sub- 
stituted seeds are of perennial nature. 
yan’ Seeding must remain for at least 2 
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All of the above-mentioned operations 
must be carried out in order to receive 
Federal cost sharing. 

This practice will not apply in a county 
unless the county PMA committee can sup- 
ply evidence to the State PMA committee 
to the effect that this practice is not now 
generally used in the county. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, did you realize how 
many restrictions are spelled out in this 
practice? Farmers’ experiences in estab- 
lishing this practice are to be completely 
ignored and each farmer must follow this 
practice to the letter to be entitled to 
any assistance. Less than 2 percent of 
Ohio farmers have signified their inten- 
tion of utilizing this practice. 

Ohio farmers are experienced busi- 
nessmen. They furnish all the work 
and most of the money under the ACP 
program. Would it not be a sound pub- 
lic policy for the USDA to encourage 
them to engage in the agricultural con- 
servation program instead of making it 
difficult or impossible for them to do so? 
I am firmly convinced that we certainly 
should be getting the maximum of soil 
conservation out of the ACP money 
which is appropriated instead of setting 
up administrative red tape to prevent 
farmers from fully utilizing the program 
Congress has provided. 

In 1952 a farmer could seed alfalfa by 
applying the amounts of lime, fertilizer, 
and seed he determined were proper. 
Under this administration, the farmers 
are directed from Washington as to the 
exact amount of lime to use, the exact 
amount of seed, and the minimum 
amount of fertilizer. Farmers who have 
found that other rates are equally sat- 
isfactory are denied assistance under 
Mr. Benson’s program. 

I will not take the time to go into 
the other practices in the 1954 Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Handbook 
but they are equally wrapped in red 
tape. 5 

Could it be that Secretary Benson and 
his assistants are taking this means to 
overcome the wishes. of Congress? When 
the Secretary asked that this program 
be drastically reduced to $140 million 
for 1954, the Congress insisted on a 


minimum of $195 million. Could it be- 


that the Secretary has written in all 
these restrictions so that farmers will 
not earn more than the $140 million he 
originally wanted? Many of my co} t- 
uents who have used lime in the past, 
seeded clovers, and alfalfas, and carried 
out many other conservation practices 
since 1936 under the ACP with great suc- 
cess, cannot understand why they must 
change their procedures to comply with 
rules laid down in Washington. 

Like most Americans, when they are 
told they must do this, or they must do 
that, on their farms, they are refusing 
to participate jn the 1954 agricultural 
conservation program. Is it just the 
farmers who are the losers? Oh, no, Mr. 
Speaker, it is our entire Nation and par- 
ticularly future generations. If we do 


not continue conserving our soil, our 
Nation’s leading soil scientists tell us this 
Nation could have difficulty providing 
the food and fiber future generations 
will need, 
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Under previous agricultural conserva- 
tion programs, we increased the acreage 
of legumes and new seedings several 
hundred percent; the use of agricultural 
limestone went up over 10 times; the use 
of cover crops also went up over 10 times. 
Even so, our soil specialists at Ohio State 
University estimate we were only using 
50 percent of the practices necessary to 
get our conservation job done. Now, in- 
stead of helping come closer to our goal, 
we find the trend has been reversed. 

Thousands of Ohio farmers have de- 
cided that the red tape and restrictions 
are too complicated to allow them to con- 
tinue their partnership with the Federal 
Government in carrying out soil-con- 
servation practices. Unless immediate 
changes are brought about, Ohio will 
this year turn back the largest amount 
of conservation funds since these pro- 
grams were begun. Not because they are 
not needed to bring about conservation 
practices on Ohio farms, but because 
Ohio farmers cannot comply with the 
red tape and restrictions prescribed by 
Secretary Benson, 





Social Security—A Story of Progress in 
an Uncertain World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most fundamental yearnings of every 
man, aside from a natural desire to de- 
rive a full measure of enjoyment from 
the fruits of his own labor, is to be able 
to live out the last years of his life peace- 
fully and without dependence upon 
others, secure in the knowledge that, 
should he pass away, either during his 
working days or retirement, his wife and 
minor children will be provided for. 

It was in the middle thirties that a 
program was inaugurated, the intent of 
which was to make available to our elder 
citizens some of the means with which 
they might live out their lives, beyond 
their years of active productivity, and 
look to the care of their loved ones, with 
dignity and self-respect. This program 
is social security. 

It was never intended, nor do its spon- 
sors, of which I have been one of the 
most articulate since its inception, mean 
that social security is to take the place 
of private savings, insurance or pension, 
It is to supplement those financial safe- 
guards. It is to provide a base upon 
which can be built other forms of pro- 
tection. 

‘In the year of 1954, social security takes 
on an increased meaning to those who 
are now and are to be covered in the 
future by its provisions. Rising costs of 
living have made the dollar diminish in 
buying power, below, in comparative 
worth, what had been anticipated when 
the program was first passed by Con- 
gress. 
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Our older citizens are continually 
faced with greater expenses of living, 
and in many cases they lack the where- 
withal to obtain even a modest percent- 
age of the basic necessities of human 
life. 

On April 6 of this year, shortly after 
hearings were begun by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on the 
Social Security Amendments of 1954, I 
made seven recommendations, the carry- 
ing through of which I felt to be im- 
perative, in the light of present cost-of- 
living and economic conditions. 

Since that time, the Congress has 
wisely acted to extend protection and 
coverage on 6 of the 7 points and on 
the seventh it toek partial action. The 
provisions to which I addressed my re- 
marks in that earlier speech follow: 

First. The present bill extends old-age 
and survivors coverage to approximately 
10 million more people. 

Second. The Federal Government has 
agreed to continue contributions to the 
State for public and old-age assistance 
to those who are not included within the 
insurance system. 

Third. It was agreed that the $75 
limitations on monthly earnings should 
be increased to $100, computed on a 
yearly basis. This would mean that 
$1,200 could be earned in any given year, 
or in any segment of that year before 
benefits would be lost. ° 

Fourth. Provision has been made for 
those workers who become permanently 
and totally disabled. They will be eligi- 
ble for benefits, to be computed on peri- 
ods of time other than their disability 
interval. 

Fifth. Monthly benefits have been in- 
creased. 

Sixth. The 2-percent contribution re- 
mains in effect as is. 

Seventh. The earnings base on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is increased from $3,600 to 
$4,200. I had asked that it be raised to 
$4,800. 

The great majority of those things 
which I recommended have been carried 
into being by the 1954 social-security 
bill. This measure is part of a continu- 
ing effort, begun under a Democratic 
administration and effectuated by sub- 
sequent Congresses, to perfect the social- 
security system. 

The present bill makes coverage avail- 
able to approximately 3.6 million farm- 
ers and to certain professional people, 
including accountants, architects, engi- 
neers, and morticians. It also covers, 
on a voluntary basis, ministers, and 
members of religious orders. 

The individual, for purposes of com- 
putation of benefits, will be able now to 
drop out from the computation of his 
average monthly wage for benefit pur- 
poses up to 5 years of his lowest earn- 
ings. 

For disabled persons, certain provi- 
Sions are made. By freezing old-age and 
survivors insurance status during ex- 
tended total disability, these periods of 
non-wage-earning time are excluded 
from any computation of retirement or 
survivors benefits. In addition, there is 
available to the disabled individual the 
4- or 5-year dropout mentioned above. 

Many persons will be interested to 
know that the earnings limitation will 
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now be removed entirely at age 72. 
Previously, it has been age 75. 

In the matter of increase of benefits, 
the range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, compared to previous highs 
of $25 to $85. 

The following chart will show how 
these raises will affect the many classes 
of persons covered by social security: 

Retired worker (65 or over) 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
I ac sen cnsy seis ee meenen erin ioerecadiinias aaa iene anaes * $30. 00 
Deis joc timinuitondilpaapinenind ween 45. 00 
968. cccdecin cocwsanetntiahiinnwe 60. 00 
BED. adkisminnncunmeapnliiebtaaiowe 78. 50 
Co ceciicncaccncsndhigitbennests 98. 50 


Worker and wife (65 or over) 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: 
$37.50 





Widow, widower, parent, or child 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
nde mmdaetheiaibigkanbeemegines $30. 00 
hn edperenecinenmiidannmnginiben 33. 80 
ae hicgaiiinat te eiecs esse asad cainsclicaanstintes 45. 00 
Ge sttccctnccccotudltiteinadncnid 58. 90 
Sites taindnndslaae ante 73. 90 

Widow and 1 child 

New monthly 

Old monthly payment: payment 
innit neandniitegninnaiitlinnions $45. 00 
SD ccc niin mings usc thieewasiiinn 67. 60 
ie nctebuidieeinnicgernmetttgemmiiideisiiensala Widens 90. 00 
i adtctecesemenntesninicentinnibietinudininbasiie apt 117. 80 
Ge Se ce atrtimacuiuhintiincknduan 147. 80 


Widow and 2 children 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
TT incinas nenaniin tngeteeneh oa ebamniies amined $50. 20 
Se sherinc ce ccetetoestitsiinpgadarensiaaas 67. 60 
ieniteminienininpdtnmpapninapisaiiicnte te aise 90. 20 
Se ticitienancwtinthtiggtacans 157. 10 
I ncstccninpantibidiiintcbeidinbin’s 197. 10 


It has been a gratifying thing to ob- 
serve, Mr. Speaker, as one of those who 
at its beginning, and through the years, 
has worked to make social security a 
reality, to note the beneficial extent to 
which the program has come. It is my 
sincerest hope that social security will 
continue to expand to meet the needs of 
all Americans, and that in line with 
sound fiscal requirements its provisions 
will be examined constantly by our Con- 
gress to assure the most equitable and 
substantial benefits and protection to 
our elder citizens, through whose efforts 
our Nation has become great, and to 
their dependents who, one day, will fol- 
low in their footsteps. 





Island of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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adopted by the Board of Aldermen, City 
of Somerville, Mass., on August 17, 1954 

There being no objection, the resol. 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the British Empire return 
to the Greek people an island in the Medi. 
terranean known as Cyprus, as the inhabi- 
tants of this island are Greek, their language 
is Greek, and all their leanings are toward 
the Greek culture. The island in ancient 
times was a bulwark that had to be sur. 
mounted by the hordes of Persians. They 
with the colonies of Asia Minor, were the 
last of the outposts of the western civiliza. 
tion that have come down to us from the 
Greeks; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of aldermen go 
on record as favoring the union of the islang 
of Cyprus with the Kingdom of Greece, and 
it is requested that copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the State Department at 
Washington, to our Representatives in the 
Congress from our Somerville districts, anq 
to our United States Senators from Massa. 
chusetts. 

In board of aldermen, August 17, 1954 
read twice and adopted. ; 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

NorMan E. Corwin, 
City Clerk, 





United States Seeks Peace Through Ideas 
and Mutual Friendships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, although I have served on the 
Armed Services Committee for 12 years, 
I fully realize that the enduring world 
peace which we are hoping and pray- 
ing for cannot come through military 
conflict. An atomic war would destroy 
the entire industrial areas of the world. 
Our military posture has been misunder- 
stood by many nations. We have been 
accused of seeking peace by the rattling 
of our armaments. We know that is 
not the fact. The problem is how to 
convince the nations of the world, so 
there will be not a shadow of a doubt 
as to our purpose, that we are merely 
using our strength as a protecting ve- 
hicle while we help develop world 
peace by negotiation and working with 
the free nations toward that end. 

Fortunately, the two individuals who 
hold the two most important positions 
in the United States, namely, that of 
President of the United States, and 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, have 
both made very significant statements 
which indicate clearly to any unbiased 
person that we are seeking peace through 
peaceful endeavors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am enclosing a very interesting editorial 
printed in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor which clearly points out what the 
basic purpose and plan of the United 
States is in its endeavor to bring about 
world peace. 


Paren , I wish that every for- 


; i in 
eigner in the world could read it, a5 
my humble opinion it not only expresses 
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the desire of the American people but 
the determination of the American Con~- 


eress that world peace shall come by 
the method set out in the editorial. 
The editorial follows: 
VorIces OF AMERICA 


The real voice of America has been speak- 
strongly this week. Its tones shouid 
ing out 
help infuse the western alliance with renewed 
conviction and assurance. 

Addressing the assembly of the World 

Council of Churches at Evanston, Ill., Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has urged prayers for peace 
py “every single person in every single coun- 
try in the world who believes in the power of 
prayer to the Supreme Being.” 
Speaking at the American Bar Association's 
dedication of the American Bar Center in 
Chicago, Chief Justice of the United States 
Earl Warren has just declared that “we are 
living in a world of ideas and going through a 
war of ideas,” and that a peaceful world will 
be won “through ideas rather than arma- 
ments; through a sense of mutual friendship 
rather than with guns and bombs and 
guided missiles.” 

At Washington meanwhile the United 
States decision to withdraw four more mili- 
tary divisions from Korea caused diplomatic 
experts to remark that the possibility of 
peaceful “eontainment” of world commu- 
nism—in contrast to belligerent confronta- 
tion of it—now is attracting new attention 
in the American Capital. 

America has thus spoken in actions as well 
as words. Both words and actions bespeak 
a fundamental American devotion to peace, 
This is a timely message. 

It comes as Communist leaders are trying 
their subtlest to divide the western world at 
its very core—the Anglo-American Alliance— 
by appeals to European desires for peace 
through negotiation, trade, travel, and the 
trappings and possible entrapments of sud- 
den friendliness. It comes when a long 
siege of “McCarthyism,” plus misunderstand- 
ings over far-eastern policy, disappointments 
over American trade policies, and many mi- 
nor irritations normal to all long and close 
friendships have somewhat corroded free 
world relations. 

The Eisenhower and Warren statements 
spell out, with full intellectual awareness, 
an almost instinctive American faith. This 
is the faith, amounting to conviction: That 
peace, like freedom, is basically a matter of 
ideas—that it is the reflection of the activity 
of thought rather than a product of physical 
force or of mere tradition in national and 
world affairs. 

When this faith first was stated it set the 
American Colonies against the ingrained be- 
liefs of European rulers. But today its re- 
assertion brings: the United States and its 
European allies closer together. 

The reason for this is that Communist 
moves on the economic, political, and cul- 
tural fronts in Europe have recently been in- 
advertently aided by some moves by Wash- 
ington. These were intended to meet 
military and political crises brought on by 
Communist expansionism. But they did not 
take sufficient account of the growing belief 
in Europe that the West had become strong 
enough to deal with world communism 
through quieter, more roundabout, and more 
patient methods, 

Many of America’s best friends in Europe— 
those who were thoroughly convinced that 
‘n any world struggle the United States 
would be representing the righteous cause as 
between communism and the free way of 
ill were led to believe that if a world 

af came it might come through some Ameri- 
can rather than Soviet action. 
weenst this background of confusion in 
eo relations the value of such state- 
; aa as President Eisenhower’s and Chief 
ni is obvious. We hope Euro- 

ear these statements and that in 
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them they will recognize an America long 
familiar to them, where ideas and not force 
have governed the national outlook—where 
the conviction that true freedom and peace 
are dependent on God's guidance has shaped 
a@ national spirit. 





Anfuso’s Great Record as Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct pleasure to address the House 
of Representatives regarding our former 
colleague, the Honorable Victor L. An- 
fuso, of New York, who has distinguished 
himself as a jurist on the bench in 
Brooklyn. 

Many of you, I am sure, will remember 
Judge Anfuso who served in the 82d Con- 
gress during the years 1951 and 1952. 1n 
that short period of only 2 years he es- 
tablished a brilliant record as a great 
legislator and humanitarian. He con- 
tinued that record on the bench where 
his humane approach and wise decisions 
have elicited much praise and recogni- 
tion for him. 

' POSTAL AND FEDERAL WORKERS 


In Congress, Anfuso was a member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, where he took to his work most 
diligently. He sponsored legislation to 
better the lot of the postal workers and 
Government employees, he labored ear- 
nestly to improve their working condi- 
tions and to enable them to cope with the 
high cost of living by advocating sub- 
stantial pay increases. 

Congressmen Anfuso was then the only 
Member on the committee from New 
York City, which has the largest number 
of postal and Federal employees. He 
was literally deluged with letters, tele- 
grams, and personal calls to use his 
great influence and prestige in behalf of 
these hundreds of thousands of people 
and their families. He was only too 
happy to champion their cause in Con- 
gress because he regarded it as fair, just, 
and humane. 

After many months of effort and un- 
told obstacles, a pay increase bill was 
finally voted out by the committee, 
thanks to the untiring work of Congress- 
man Anfuso and some of his colleagues. 
The men and women of the postal service 
throughout the country have given evi- 
dence of their appreciation of the unself- 
ish services of Representative Anfuso on 
their behalf. 


In his own Borough of Brooklyn, the 
postal employees presented him with the 
following citation: 

In appreciation to Hon. Victor L. Anfuso 
for your magnificent effort in behalf of all 
postal personnel, your approach and study 
of our problem while a member of the 
House Post Office Committee, your careful 
and thorough consideration during long ses- 
sions, your equitable and just conclusions re- 
garding our needs, your energetic and elo- 
quent words in debate on the House floor. 
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Resolved, That we, through our elected 
representatives, hereby express our heartfelt 
gratitude. 


BROOKLYN POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The bill was passed and the millions of 
postal and civil-service employees and 


-their families were grateful. 


Soon after the passage of this bill, Rep- 
resentative Anfuso canceled a trip 
abroad in order to make a study of the 
postal service in his own State. He 
traveled from town to town, city to city, 
at his own cost and expense in the winter 
of 1951, visiting large and small post 
Offices, in order that he could learn at 
first hand the working conditions of 


~those who handle our mail. 


VETERANS 


But it was not only on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee that Rep- 
resentative Anfuso distinguished him- 
self. 

He also championed the cause of the 
veterans and lent his full support to the 
GI bill of rights. To raise the morale of 
our troops in foreign lands he introduced 
a bill to provide free postage for members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
serving outside the continental United 
States and Alaska. 

He was in Congress less than 1 month 
when he took up the fight of the hope- 
lessly crippled veterans who were threat- 
ened with eviction from Halloran Hos- 
pital. He also received this commenda- 
tion from the veterans: 

To Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, presented in be- 
half of the grateful veterans of Brooklyn in 
appreciation for your genuine and untiring 
efforts in retaining a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office in Brooklyn. 

The veterans of Brooklyn will be forever 
thankful for your endeavors in their behalf, 

Frank J. NEWELL, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee. 
Prep ScHEFF. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., May 25, 1951. 
IMMIGRATION 


The first day he was in Congress Rep- 
resentative Anfuso, who had previously 
served as special assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, introduced a bill to im- 
prove the immigration laws and to admit 
34,000 aliens of Italian nationality un- 
able to enter the United States during 
the war years. 

Because of the inequities of the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration bill, he spoke 
several times on the floor of the House in 
opposition to that bill, pointing out its 
discriminatory and racist features and 
the injustices it contains. He did every- 
thing possible to defeat that obnoxious 
bill. He not only voted against it but 
urged many of his colleagues to vote 
against it. When President Truman 
vetoed the bill in 1952 Congressman 
Anfuso voted to uphold the President's 
veto in the hope of preventing enact- 
ment of the measure. 

Even after he left Congress at the end 
of 1952, Anfuso continued his fight 
against the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act in the hope of amending it to 
make it more liberal. He became chair- 
man of the National Committee To 
Amend the McCarran Act and thus con- 
tinued his efforts to eliminate those fea- 
tures which are discriminatory against 
all races and nationality groups. 
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When he returns as a Member of Con- 
gress next January Anfuso will make 
the immigration problem the first item 
on his legislative program in Congress. 

SECURITY OF OUR COUNTRY 


During his service in the 82d Congress 
Representative Anfuso took a deep inter- 
est in matters pertaining to the defense 
and security of the United States. He 
introduced a bill to increase the Marine 
Corps to help fight the war in Korea. 

He investigated the security of the 
Panama Canal and rendered a report 
warning the country that Panama was 
open for air attack. On March 24, 1951, 
following this report, President Truman 
took precautionary steps to safeguard 
this strategic arsenal of defense in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As far back as August 1951 Represent- 
ative Anfuso cautioned our allies not to 
deal with the North Korean truce nego- 
tiators as they “were unscrupulous 
agents and stooges of Russia and that 
for us to place any faith in Communist 
promises would be a clear betrayal of 
American interests and security.” 

POLISH REFUGEES 


The Polish newspapers of America 
praised Representative Anfuso for his 
great service regarding Polish refugees 
and stated that “he had won the con- 
fidence of the Poles of Brooklyn and 
New York for his actions in Congress.” 

CRIMES AND CRIMES PREVENTION 


First. Narcotics: On June 21, 1951, 
Representative Anfuso introduced a bill 
to establish a customs port patrol in 
order to improve the enforcement of the 
antismuggling laws. The bill was prin- 
cipally directed against the smugglers 
of narcotics into the United States. Its 
purpose was to apprehend the drug be- 
fore it got into the country and thus 
rob the smuggler of the great profit he 
would have derived from its sale in 
this country. Women’s organizations 
throughout the country, interested in 
the welfare of their children, supported 
this legislation. 

Second. Bureau of Crime Prevention: 
On April 1, 1952, Representative Anfuso 
offered a bill to conduct a study of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and to 
create under the Department of Justice 
a Bureau of Crime Prevention which 
he regarded as more important than 
fighting crime. 

He had been interested in this prob- 
lem ever since 1936 when he founded the 
Italian Board of Guardians to curb crime 
and prevent juvenile delinquency among 
youths of Italian extraction. 


For his humanitarian work regarding 
youth he was first to be knighted in 
1946 by Pope Pius XI a commander of 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulcher, one 
of the highest honors ever to be awarded 
to a laymen by the Catholic Church. 

RECOGNITION OF BROOKLYN 


Representative Anfuso brought recog- 


‘nition and fame to Brooklyn with the 


Battle of Brooklyn commemorative 
stamp issue. The Brooklyn Eagle of 
September 25, 1951, stated editorially 
that “the people of Brooklyn are in- 
debted especially to Representative An- 
fuso for this action.” : 
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ISRAEL 


In Congress, Representative Anfuso 
voted for grants-in-aid to Israel to en- 
able that country to absorb the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants who settled there since Israel 
was established as an independent state. 
On several occasions he urged the United 
States Government to give full support 
to Israel as a bastion of democracy in 
the Middle East. He will continue these 
efforts also in the next Congress. 

ANFUSO AND TRUMAN 


In 1952, due to reapportionment of 
the congressional districts in Brooklyn, 
Anfuso had to step aside as the junior 
Congressman of the borough and accept 
a judicial post. All his friends in Con- 
gress and all those who observed his 
work in Washington regretted his depar- 
ture. Among these was President 
Truman. e 

Drew Pearson, on May 1, 1952, wrote 
of Representative Anfuso’s conference 
with President Truman as follows: 

President Truman was very blunt. As 
Anfuso was leaving, Truman asked how the 
New Yorker's own campaign was going. 

“I may not be back,” replied Anfuso, “the 
party has other ideas.” 

“Oh, no,” objected Truman, vehemently, 
“you should come back. We need men like 
you in Congress. Don’t you to any- 
thing like that. Give ’em hell. You did it 
before, and you can do it again.” 

CONCLUSION 


Anfuso did not return to Congress for 
reasons beyond his control. He was ap- 
pointed to the bench where he served 
with great distinction as a jurist. This 
year the people of his district have once 
again turned to him for representation 
in Congress. 

By public demand and popular acclaim 
Anfuso was prevailed upon to run for 
Congress. He has received formal des- 
ignation of the Democratic Party as its 
standard bearer for Congress in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Brook- 
lyn. The citizens of that district now 
have the opportunity to return Anfuso 
to Congress, where he has served them 
so well and so devotedly in the past. 





Aw, Forget the Whole Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Daily 
News of August 17, 1954, is quite apropos: 

Aw, Forcet THE WHOLE THING 


The Senate last Thursday, disregarding the 
views of J. Edgar (FBI) Hoover and Attorney 
General Brownell, passed by an 85-to-0 vote 
@ bill to outlaw the Communist Party and 
make membership in it a crime. Such a law 
would make much harder the job of fighting 
communism by driving this criminal con- 
spiracy underground. ; 

. Hoping to water down such possible dam- 
age, the House yesterday passed by 305 to 2 
@ bill taking all legal rights from the Com- 
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munist Party, but not declarin 
in ita in . pie. 
We think the proposed substitute is a litt! 
better than the original, but not enough 
better to justify its enactment into law : 
would still drive the Red Party underground 
so that Mr. Hoover's Federal Bureau of In. 
vestigation would have more trouble plant. 
ing operatives inside the organization y to 
and including the top echelons. . 
This fight against communism is too 
deadly serious for political fooleries, Wh 
not just forget the whole Proposal to eulten 
the Kremlin party in this country and con. 
— to bere it under existing statutes such 
as e Smith Act? These 1 
results. en 





My. Report to the People: The Work of 
the 1954 Session of the 83d Congress— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak. 
er, I wish to continue my report to the 


people of my district with respect to 
legislation. 





HOUSING 

The principal housing program of the 
Federal Government, with the addition 
of the GI loan program, has been the in- 
surance by the FHA of mortgages to en- 
courage lending at reasonable interest 
rates. This program is continued as 
follows: 

(a) Repairs: FHA will continue to in- 
sure 90 percent, with a maximum Gov- 
ernment insurance amount of $2,500, of 
the cost of repairs on single-family dwell- 
ings with a repayment period of 3 years 
and 32 days. With respect to multi- 
family dwellings these restrictions are 
$10,000 and 7 years and 32 days. 

(b) Home purchases: On 1- and 2- 
family dwellings FHA will insure 95 per- 
cent of the first $9,000 of value and 75 
percent of amount over that with a max- 
imum commitment of $20,000 of insur- 
ance. The maximum for a 3-family 
dwelling is $27,500 and for a 4-family 
dwelling $35,000. The payout period 
can be as long as 30 years or the antici- 
pated life of the property, whichever is 
lesser. These rules apply to both old 
and new dwellings with a new permis- 
sible interest rate of 6 percent. The in- 
creased insurance will result in lower 
down payments. 

(c) Special provision is also made for 
low-cost housing in rural and suburban 
areas which do not qualify under ordi- 
nary FHA standards of location of prop- 
erty. A farm home can qualify here if it 
will be adjacent: to a highway and situ- 
ate on at least 5 acres. The maximum 
of FHA mortgage insurance is $6,650 to 
an owner-occupant-mortgagor. 

(d) Provision is made for insuring re- 
pairs which substantially protect or va 
prove the basic livability or utility © 
property already under FHA mortgage. 
Increments to the FHA mortgage ove 
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gation for this: purpose can bring the 
total obligation in excess of the original 
FHA commitment if used for building 
additional enclosed space. A GI owning 
a home can now use his full $7,500 guar- 
anty entitlement for this purpose. 

(e) Special provision is made for in- 
ing home loans for men in service. 

VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
which I am a member reported the fol- 
jowing legislation which was approved 
by both Houseés: 

(a) Added 1 year to the present 2-year 
period during which Korean war veter- 
ans can exercise their option to take 
Government-sponsored college or other 
training. The same legislation clothed 
the VA Administrator to extend the time 
of initiation and completion of rehabili- 
tation training of World War I and 
more recent veterans who were pre- 
vented from such training by their dis- 
ability, a prior inability to establish the 
service connection of their disability, or 
a discharge which has been corrected to 
an honorable discharge. 

(b) Very often private capital will not 
finance GI housing outside of metropoli- 
tan areas. To meet this problem a pro- 
gram of direct Government loans to GI’s 
was instituted. This program was con- 
tinued for 1 year and the appropriation 
therefore increased to $150 million. 

(c) Briefly there are two categories 
of person receiving veterans’ money pay- 
ments. Veterans with a service-connect- 
ed disability, their widows and surviving 
children and suriviving dependent par- 
ents. Veterans with a completely dis- 
abling non-service-connected disability 
which rendered them unemployable 
and their surviving widows and children. 
The latter groups must meet certain 
pauperlike income and property restric- 
tion. The Congress passed a bill increas- 
ing service-connected disability pay- 
ments by 5 percent, increasing a child- 
less widow’s allowance by $12 and a sur- 
viving parent’s allowance by $15 in the 
case of a sole parent and $10 in the case 
of 2 surviving parents. A subsequent 
bill increased benefits to non-service- 
connected pensions and their surviving 
eligibles by 5 percent. 

(a) Appropriations for veterans’ hos- 
Pitals were inadequate because of the ac- 
tion of the Administrator and the Appro- 
priation Committees. 

(e) Authorization was granted for the 
establishment of plots in national cem- 
eteries for deceased servicemen even if 
the remains of the deceased were not 
brought back from overseas. 

SOCIAL SECURITY . 

The social-security system was liberal- 
ized as follows: 

a) Coverage was extended to self- 
employed farmers, architects, engineers, 
funeral directors, public accountants, 
domestic, and casual workers receiving 
48 Much as $50 from a single employer 
in a calendar quarter, and farm workers 
on the same basis except the monetary 
amount is $100, fishing industry employ- 
fes; On a majority vote basis employees 
under State and local government retire- 
ment systems; ministers and members 


of religio 
wluntary bese oan be included on a 


sur 
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(b) Earning limitations: No limit now 
for persons 72 and older. Persons under 
such age can earn $1,200 without losing 
benefits. 

(c) Amount of benefits depends on the 
average monthly wage. In making this 
computation under the new law 5 years 
of low or nonexistent earnings can be 
excluded. The limit of annual earnings 
which applies in such computation is 
increased from $3,600 to $4,200. 

(d) Greater payments are permitted. 
For those presently on the rolis they may 
range from- $30 to $98.50—for those 
qualifying hereafter $30 to $108.50. The 
percentage of average monthly wage in 
calculating benefit payments is in- 
creased. Survivors benefits are increased 
and the widow, widowed mother, or par- 
ents of a person who died after.1939 and 
prior to September 1, 1950, are made 
eligible even if the decedent had only 6 
quarters of coverage. 

(e) The contribution rates of employ- 
ers and employees are reestablished as 
follows: 2 percent for 1954-59; 244 per- 
cent for 1960-64; 3 percent for 1965-69; 
3% percent for 1970-74; and 4 percent 
after 1975. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Coverage of the act was extended and 
other minor changes were made. 

(a) On the basis of service performed 
after December 31, 1955, Federal em- 
ployees will be covered with the Govern- 
ment making the employer contribution 
on the basis of reimbursement to the 
States of claims paid. The amount and 
duration of benefits will be governed by 
the law of the State where the employee 
last worked. f 

(b) Otherwise eligible emplo ho 
employ at least 4 employees in e of 
20 weeks will be subject to the act. This 
will not affect California which already 
qualifies an employer with a lesser num- 
ber of employees. Although farmers and 
some farm workers were included under 
the social-security coverage attempts to 
inclide farm workers under unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage were rejected. 

(c) Employers with a good employ- 
ment history can now qualify for reduc- 
tion of payment after 1 year rather than 
the present 3 years. This is of benefit 
to new employers. 

ANTISUBVERSIVE LEGISLATION 


Both Houses passed a bill which would 
outlaw the Communist Party. The effect 
of this provision is uncertain, inasmuch 
as party membership is not made a crime, 
but apparently it will destroy the vis- 
ible party apparatus such as its offices, 
its publications, its candidates on the 
ballot. The same bill provided that 
Communist infiltrated unions would be 
denied the protection of the labor re- 
lations law. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

The Railroad Retirement Act was lib- 
eralized in a great many particulars. 
The age of eligibility for widow and de- 
pendent parents for survivors annuities 
was reduced to age 60. The maximum 
daily benefit rate under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act was in- 
creased from $7.50 to $8.50. 
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BRYSON BILL 


A number of my people expressed sup- 
port of the Bryson bill which would es- 
tablish regulation of the methods of 
liquor advertising on radio and TV. 
Neither the House nor Senate commit~ 
tees approved such legislation, but the 
House committee advised the industry 
of its concern with this problem by re- 
questing a report from the industries 
concerned as to past efforts and future 
intentions for self-policing of disap- 
proved practices. 

MY VOTING RECORD 


One of the tests of diligence of service 
is active participation in the affairs of 
the House. One of the evidences of such 
participation is the record of voting and 
being present. During the 1954 session 
of Congress there were 148 recorded roll- 
calls. Of these 76 were votes on issues 
and 72 were mere quorum calls. I failed 
to vote on an issue only once and missed | 
only three quorum calls and had no ab- 
sences from my committee meetings. 





Religious Faith Groups Distribute 155 
Million Pounds of United States Sur- 
plus Foods in Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement issued by the Church 
World Service of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States is deserving of the widest possi- 
ble circulation: 

Re.LiG1ous FairH Groups Distripure 155 Mit- 
LION PouUNDsS OF UNITED States SuRPLUS 
Foops In YeEAR—HANDLE 87 PERCENT or ALL 
COMMODITIES RELEASED BY GOVERNMENT AS 
Girt or AMERICAN PEOPLE TO Negepy Over- 
SEAS—THIRTY-SEVEN COUNTRIES SHARE IN 
$59,521,157 SuHrpments From Ovr Over- 
ABUNDANCE OF MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE 
More than 155 million pounds of United 

States surplus foods—given by the American 

people through their Government for free 

distribution to the destitute and hungry 
overseas—were distributed to these victims 
of war, famine, and disaster through agen- 
cies of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 

ish faiths during the year ended April 30, 

1954. 

This surplus food—butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk valued at $52,226,015—rep- 
resented more than 87 percent of all such 
surplus foods distributed abroad during the 
last year by all American voluntary relief 
agencies. 

Of the remainder, 7.6 percent—13,660,000 
pounds valued at $3,870,850—was distributed 
through the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), and 
5.3 percent—9,545,000 pounds valued at $3,- 
424,292—through 8 other nonsectarian agen- 
cies. 

This was made known today in the quar- 
terly report to its membership by the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York 
City, in which are represented 46 agencies for 
overseas relief and service registered and rec- 
ognized by the United States Government. 
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Total of the surplus foods released by the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation 
for free distribution during this period was 
slightly in excess of 179 million pounds, with 
a total value of $59,521,157. 

Distribution of the large amounts of food- 
stuffs by the faith groups was through their 
existing overseas networks of relief person- 
nel and associated religious agencies in 37 
countries abroad, and was carried out, reli- 
gious agency leaders here said, in addition 
to their ongoing worldwide regular sched- 
ules of relief programs. 

All handling costs of the “operation sur- 
plus,” they said, were defrayed by voluntary 
contributions of their religious constitu- 
encies—in Protestant churches largely 
through the united appeal and “one great 
hour of sharing,” in the Roman Catholic 
Church through the bishops’ fund appeal, 
and through the United Jewish Appeal and 
other relief fund programs within the Jewish 
faith organizations. 

Commenting on the surplus distribution 
by the American relief agencies, religious 
relief agency leaders pointed to its signifi- 
“cance in view of pending legislation in the 
Congress looking toward a vastly increased 
program of disposal abroad of the Nation’s 
huge stocks of overabundant commodities. 

Moses A. Leavitt, executive vice chairman 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“The successful pattern for free distribu- 
tion of our surpluses, set by this experience, 
the careful carrying out of our programs in 
such manner as to preclude unfavorable 
effect on the economies of the recipient 
peoples, and the response of the American 
people, particularly through their religious 
institutions, to further this achievement of 
true compassion and brotherhood are guide- 
posts clearing marking the way for the 
greatly enhanced free distribution of our 
surpluses now being contemplated by the 
Congress.” 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, executive di- 
rector of war relief services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and vice chairman of 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, 
said: 

“The Catholic Church everywhere rejoices 
in the increased aid to the hungry and desti- 
tute of the world made possible through this 
use of our excess foods for free distribution 
in the areas of distress to those there without 
means to buy, without strength or oppor- 
tunity to work and earn, victims of circum- 
stance who must eventually perish unless 
they are ministered to by the more fortunate 
of the world. 

“There can be little excuse for us, blessed 
by God with so much more of His produce 
than we can use, if we fail to share it with 
our starving and homeless brethren in every 
way possible—through our governmental as 
well as through our personal abilities.” 

Dr.. Wynn C, Fairfield, executive director 
of Church World Service, interdenomina- 
tional relief arm of major Protestant 
churches, and honorary chairman of Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“This sharing of our overabundance with 
those in need abroad, motivated ‘by the re- 
ligious ideals upon which our Nation was 
founded, gives expression to the ever-present 
spirit of thanksgiving in the hearts of our 
people, their gratitude to their Creator for 
the great goodness He has shown them. 

“It is highly gratifying that they have so 
‘pointedly chosen their religious agencies to 
implement so largely this sharing of their 
good fortune. 

“While our main joy, as regards the sur- 
pluses, is that they greatly increase our op- 
portunity to relieve the suffering of people, 
we also recognize the services those sur- 
pluses perform for world peace, identified 
as they are as the gifts of the American 
people—freely given, people to people, with 
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no strings attached, and without cost or 
obligation to the governments of the na- 
tionals concerned. 

“To a hungry man, woman, or child, a 
gift of food is a most practical and potent 
ambassador of good will.” 


Surplus commodity shipments made during 
the year by the agencies 
{In pounds] 


| Dry milk | Butter | Cheese 





RELIGIOUS FAITH 
GROUPS 


American Friends 
Service Committee..| 2,395,000} 595,000} 800,000 
American Jewish Joint 


Re 315, 880) 516, 278, 000. 
Church World Service_| 18, 449,000) 4, 485, 560) 1, 732, 300 





Hadassah.._...........| 4,000, 000|18, 251, 000) 7, 161, 000 
Lutheran World Re- 
| REE EES 12, 935, 000) 3,600,000) 1, 550, 000 
Mennonite Central 
Committee_____....- 280, 000) 60, 000 28, 000 
Unitarian Service. -_.. aig icine Bnbicompiints 
War Relief Services. ..| 52, 125, 000/12, 000, 000/14, 125, 000 
Subtotal__....... 90, 615, 880/39, 507, 560/25, 674, 300 





NONSECTARIAN GROUPS 


American Friends of 





Austrian Children_.. 80,000} 460, 80, 000 
American Middle 
East Relief.........-. 500, 000} 2, 500, 000) _......... 
American National 
et GOING ic cnnntad®, 1 SI, 5. ceiR i temaiele 
SI cc-n-cciielnetemee teat 10, 510, 000} 3, 150, 000)_......... 
Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children__-- 40, 000 60, 000 35, 000 
International Rescue 
Committee __......-- 2, 630, 000) 1,150,000} 300,000 
Iran Foundation __..-- 380, 000 60, 000) .....-.... 
Save the Children 
Federation______.-_-- GR tednidencl -onnumaniee 
Tolstoy Foundation, 
sap dnlidalisdiaeelipalndin ai ao oa liuaaiipalmalaicaaniaidl 30, 000 
Subtotal_......-.| 15, 380,000} 7,380,000) 445,000 
PE tidicnnicndon 105, 995, ee 
powavaLue OF COMMODITIES SHIPPED, MAY 4, 1953- 
MAY 1, 1954 
ON ys ceittsbncenitinincewis Dhbbeaiciay ee $16, 805, 910. 80 
TIE tin itipsinespatelitratinensteiniibinia tating 32, 472, 854. 20 
Sc pdis Sacccinenacuehseiiinianingaitdaes 10, 242, 392. 50 
WE icin tincmnntaiiedlenitnts 59, 521, 157. 60 


(Based on Department of Agriculture figures.) 





Impartiality Fails To Win New Friends 
in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEit/MAN. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Democratic Digest, 
the monthly organ of the Democratic 
National Committee, contained what I 
consider a very forthright and detailed 
analysis of the changes which this ad- 
ministration has wrought in American 
policy in the Middle East and particu- 
larly toward Israel. While I may 
subscribe to every statement made in 
this hard-hitting article, it is on the 
whole an excellent presentation of some 





September 1 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar. 
ticle from the Democratic Digest pe 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 

There being no objection, the articje 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


IMPARTIALITY Farts To WIN New FRrienps tn 
MIDDLE East 


A year ago, Secretary Dulles went off to 
the Near East in search of a new policy for 
that troubled and turbulent area. 

He returned with a slogan—“Impartiality.” 
Over a television network, on June 1, 1953, he 
offered a solemn new pronouncement. 

“United States policies should be impartial, 
so as to win not only the respect and regard 
of the Israelis but also of the Arab peoples,” 
Mr. Dulles said. 

While Mr. Dulles’ statement occasioneq 
some misgivings in the minds of those who 
were troubled by its possible repercussions 
on both the Arabs and the Israelis, the gen- 
eral reaction was not unfriendly. For the 
word “impartiality” has a pleasant ring. 
Everyone wants our country to be the warm 
and sympathetic friend of all the peoples of 
the world. 

But the trouble with the doctrine was that 
Mr. Dulles presented it as if it were some. 
thing revolutionary. Accordingly, the infer- 
ence to be drawn from his speech was that 
America had not been impartial in the past, 
This fitted in with the thinking of Arab 
leaders who have always accused America 
of preferring Israel. Their contention im- 
plicitly sustained, they weré naturally in- 
clined to believe that our interest in Israel} 
would diminish and our solicitude for Arab 
favor would rise. 

It is not clear that this was Mr. Dulles’ 
intention. But, whether or not Mr. Dulles 
so intended it, the Arab States have been 
encouraged by the slogan to increase their 
pressure for concessions at Israel's expense. 
The inevitable result of the new policy has 
been a sharp increase in Arab-Israe! tension, 
marked by a series of violent border inci- 
dents. 

The Secretary of State is now being urged 
to take another look at his New Look in the 
Near East. It is evident that his policy, or 
slogan, has failed. It has not brought peace 
to the region; it has not improved relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. And it 
has not helped the United States itself for 
it has won us the friendship of neither side. 
What is even worse, there is ground for 
believing that we are less popular than ever 
before. 

Mr. Dulles’ basic blunder, some critics say, 
was his acceptance of the charge that Amer- 
ica has been unfriendly to the Arab States. 
A look at the record is of value. 

_ American policy toward the Near East first 
assumed importance in World War I when 
Woodrow Wilson captured the imagination 
of the world by calling for the self-determi- 
nation of nations as one of his 14 points. 
At the close of World War I the Western Allies 
broke up the Turkish Empire's near-eastern 
rule, and opeed the way for self-government 
by 45 million people. Four Arab States then 
came into being in the historic land at the 
Mediterranean’s eastern end. 

The same principle of self-determination 
was reaffirmed in 1947 at the United Nations, 
when we backed the recommendations of an 
independent commission for the partitioning 
of Palestine in order to create a separate 
State of Israel. When armed conflict de- 
veloped over the partition issue, the United 
States maintained a scrupulous neutrality 
by declining to sell arms to either side. 

Higher economic standards for the entire 
area have been a cardinal point of more re- 
cent American policy. Through private 
American aid has gone exclusively to Israel, 
American Government assistance has been 
international in scope. The United States, 
for example, has contributed $124.5 million 
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to a single Arab program, the United Nations 
Arab refugees. 

Se self-determination of Woodrow 

wilson to the 1952 Republican platform 

son grafted by John Foster Dulles, this 


plank tisan. Like President 
has been bipartisan. 
oe and Secretary Acheson before them, 


ublicans in 1952 set their object as 
aa spetween Israel] and the Arab States 


and “economic and social stability in the 


w Despite this aim, Secretary Dulles also set 


himself a new task when he said June 1, 


10ey he United States should seek to allay 
the deep resentment against it that has re- 
sulted from the creation of Israel. 

This revealed a readiness on the part of 
the Department of State to apologize for 
America’s friendship for Israel and to disre- 
vard the contribution our Government has 
made to the development and progress of the 
Arab States. Moreover, critics of Dulles say, 
the utterance was tantamount to provoca- 
tion. To what lengths would the United 
States go to allay Arab resentment? Arab 
jeaders were invited to speculate on the an- 
swer to that question, to turn wide the 
faucets of resentment, for the more resent- 
ment, the further the United States might 
go to meet their demands and to cut Israel 
down to Arab League specifications. 

Critics also say that in pursuit of Arab 
favor, we have made Israel the target of criti- 
cism and reproaeh, while we have exercised 
polite moderation in our reaction to acts 
committed by the Arab States. 

Until the beginning of the new adminis- 
tration, American policy actively advocated 
direct negotiations in an effort to work out 
a peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
States which are still technically at war. But 
under Mr. Dulles our Department of State 
changed its position, Today, we have a lim- 
ited objective in the Near East. It is to re- 
duce tension. But tension refuses to be 
reduced. On the contrary, tension has 
steadily risen. 

Egypt has intensified its blockade of the 
Suez Canal, and even food shipments to 
Israel have been confiscated. There is a 
fusillade of violent threats from the Arab 
side. The youthful new King of Saudi Ara- 
bia has declared that the Arab world should 
be willing to sacrifice up to 10 million 
people to wipe out Israel. The Prime Min- 
ister of Iraq told his Parliament early this 
year: 

“Whoever called for peace with Israel 
would be guilty of high treason and shouid 
be hanged.” 

All through the spring and summer of 
1953, the Israel-Jordan frontier was a line 
of bloodshed. There was a succession of 
raid and retaliation. Scores of men, women, 
and children lost their lives on ‘both sides of 
the frontier. The Israel] Government for- 
mally presented an appeal to the great pow- 
ers without results. Israelis then took the 
law into their own hands in a raid on a 
Jordanian village. The issue went to the 
United Nations Security Council. No’ one 
condoned the Israel raid. Jordan, however, 
had also been guilty of flagrant armistice vio- 
lations. Nevertheless, instead of dealing 
with the whole complex of Arab-Israel rela- 
tions, and instead of calling upon Israel 
and Jordan to sit down forthwith to try 
to restore the crumbling U. N. armistice 
agreement, the Western Powers, led by our 
age of State, pushed through a reso- 
ution which singled out Israel for rebuke 
nd censure. The Arabs went away exulting 
in &@ diplomatic triumph. 

Border conflicts were related to the area’s 
chronic water . The River Jordan, 
in fact, is the only running water supply 
aoe controversial area, where,the only 

ng people can agree on is that water is 


life. Indeed, the river has f 
since Biblical been ought over 


” 
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In late 1953, the Israelis started construc- 
tion on a hydroelectric and irrigation proj- 
ect using the Jordan waters. Syria promptly 
protested to the United Nations that Israel 
was violating a nonmilitarized zone. U. N. 
Truce -Supervisor Vagn Bennike told the 
Israelis to stop work on the dam, which 
they at first refused to do. 

This touched off a rapid fire series of inci- 
dents in the United States. First Mr. Dulles 
cut off aid to Israel for opposing Bennike. 
At a White House press conference, President 
Eisenhower said amen. Israel's Ambassador 
told the U. N. Security Council that Israel 
was blameless but would nonetheless halt 
construction while the delegates were con- 
sidering the matter. It so happened that the 
United States had susbended aid on the eve 
of elections in New York City, where the 
feeling for Israel runs strong. The Repub- 
lican candidate made a hasty visit to the 
State Department to intercede, and emerged 
from his interview reporting progress. Mr. 
Dulles announced that financial aid to Israel 
had been reinstituted, which the White 
House noted “with pleasure.” 

Shortly afterward Eric Johnston an- 
nounced that he had been appointed as a 
special envoy to the Near East to sell a TVA- 
type plan for international development of 
the Jordan. He had already left the country 
by the time President Eisenhower confirmed 
his appointment. 

The plan was advertised as a solution for 
the Arab refugee problem, but examination 
of the plan revealed it was a possible solu- 
tion for only a small number of individual 
refugees and not for the refugee problem. 
Michael Straus, former United States Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, indicated that the 
plan was more a tentative idea than a work- 
ing document. It had been drawn “without 
field surveys and with somewhat theoretical 
hydrology and shadowy cost estimates,” he 
said. “A remarkable thing about the plan 
was its studious avoidance of the chief cause 
of all the trouble—the international bound- 
ary lines between Israel and the Arab States 
which crisscross the watershed, It ostriched 
on such cruel facts by explaining that it was 
answering a hypothetical question about 
how the water might best be used if there 
were no national boundaries.” 

As it turned out, the merits of the plan 
were irrelevant. Jordan didn’t even wait for 
Johnston to land at Amman to announce 
that it would have no part of the proposal. 
In rapid succession, Egypt, Syria, and Leb- 
anon said that they did not care to buy, 
while Israel countered by announcing an 
entirely different plan. American prestige in 
this area was not boosted by the incident. 

The Dulles regime has also been criticized 
for the proposal to make arms available to 
Iraq and any other Arab State which cares to 
apply for membership in the new Turkish- 
Pakistan alliance. 2 

Even advocates of this plan concede that 
these arms are not scaled to stand off a 
Soviet invasion. Moreover, there is no evi- 
dence that the United States has obtained 
any assurances that the arms will not be 
used against the Israelis. There is concern 


- that the combination of these two factors 


may be taken by the extreme nationalists as 
a tacit blessing on their turning the guns 
against Israel. 

Many observers are convinced that these 
guns are far less effective American gestures 
than economic aid which will help raise the 
living standards of large numbers of people 
in the region. Moreover, they point out, 
unless our prestige is at a high point, we 
have no assurance that these weapons will 
be used on our side in the event of an East- 
West showdown. 

While this point may be in dispute, there 
is no dispute that the road to reconciliation 
and peace between the Arabs and Israelis 
is a long and hard one. All we can insist 
upon is that both sides sit together in direct 
negotiations. 
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We can't impose peace on them, but we 
ought not to make peace more difficult by 
letting it appear that we have relinquished 
hopes of its attainment. We ought not to 
encourage any side in the delusion that we 
condone continued conflict. We should not 
arm one side. 


That is the reasoning of those who say that 
it is time that Mr. Dulles took another look 
at his policy, and who would like to have him 
consider this question: Is so-called impar- 
tiality an adequate substitute for friend- 
ship? Is a slogan hiding a disruptive change 
in United States policy? 
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Editorial Views on the Communist Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no bill, other than that to outlaw the 
Communist Party, offered to any Con- 
gress which has received almost unani- 
mous support of the Congress and prac- 
tically unanimous condemnation by the 
press of the country. 


The following is but a small sampling 
of the adverse editorial comment across 
the country: 

[From the New York Post] 
Brit Is a MONSTROSITY 


In a more rational time the revised bill 
would be generally recognized as a mon- 
strosity, which it is. * * * A wretched re- 
pudiation of democratic principles. * * * 
An outrageous affront to free society. It 
deals not with underground Communist con- 
spiracy but with the suppression of public 
politicai activity. It suggests to free men in 
other countries that our democracy has 
succumbed to panic. What happened was an 
almost total failure of nerve among men who 
had heretofore resisted the know-nothing 
crusade. The Republic is no safer today 
than it was yesterday, The bill's constitu- 
tionality isin grave doubt; there will be new 
and interminable litigation. The real dam- 
age has been inflicted, not on the crumbling 
Communist Party, but on the cause of lib- 
eralism and of freedom itself. 


{From the New York Daily News] 
Dusious on Farr DEAL Move 


We were against the outlaw-the-Commu- 
nists bill originally introduced by a clique 
of Fair Deal congressional sharpshooters. 
We're in favor of anything that will hurt the 
domestic Reds, but feared this measure 
would do them more good than harm. We're 
dubious about the revised version that finally 
passed Congress, though we think it is better 
than the original. 





{From the New York Daily Worker] 
AN ACT OF BETRAYAL 


The mob spirit let loose in Congress by the 
Cynical maneuver of the liberal Democrats to 
out-McCarthy McCarrny, and thus prove 
their innocence of 20 years of treason, has 
finally produced the get-the-Communist 
measure which both Congress and the White 
House could agree on. Whereas the 1950 
[McCarran internal security] law was 60 
drawn as to try to bypass the plain consti- 
tutional provision which forbids Congress to 
pass any bill of attainder—that is, a con- 
gressional law which finds a person or group 
guilty of a crime by taking a vote—the new 
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White House-McCarran liberal-Democrat 
compromise throws aside even this cynical 
precaution. This is an act of betrayal which 
recalls the eager servility with which the 
German Socialists and liberals unveiled Hit- 
ler as their anti-Communist Fuehrer in 
1933—only to be marched off to concentra- 
tion camps shortly after along with the 
Communists. 





[From the Boston Herald] 
CONSTITUTION STRETCHED 


The Communist Control Act of 1954 adds 
nothing (with one minor exception) to the 
better control of communism. And in or- 
der to add that nothing, the act hinders the 
operation of existing anti-Communist meas- 
ures and sets up hazards to our constitu- 
tional freedoms. * * * To accomplish this 
suppression of the Communist Party, Con- 
gress has severely stretched the Constitution. 
* * * The courts have already shown, by 
the convictions under the Smith Act and the 
upholding of those convictions in the high- 
est tribunal, that they are ready to recog- 
nize the clear and present danger. 





[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal] 
Guost BEINe OUTLAWED 


All that remains of the [Communist] party 
now is the disciplined and stealthy nucleus 
which has probably long since destroyed 
overt evidence of its membership. Outlawry 
invoked against these people is an empty ges- 
ture. They are already underground, but it 
is a gesture which denies our traditions and 
violates many of the protections of the Bill 
of Rights. Buried in the outlaw bill, in such 
confusion that only lawyers can really sort 
out its meaning, is a gesture of aimless mal- 
ice toward Communist-dominated labor 
unions. Our representatives in Congress 
might well have devoted the last days of the 
session to serious affairs of state. Instead, 
they have presented to the world and to 
ourselves the dismal spectacle of hundreds 
of grown men tumbling over one another to 
outlaw a ghost. 





{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant] 
PoLiTicaL GESTURE 


The politically inspired anti-Communist 
amendments * * * have now been sim- 
mered down by conference compromise. 
* * * If half the vigor in pressing these 
amendments had been exerted in the days 
when Pressman, Silvermaster, Hiss, and 
others were running the Government, we 
might have been saved many subsequent 
headaches. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star] 
Poor PERFORMANCE 


The compromise anti-Communist bill 
which Congress finally has passed is an im- 
provement over the drastic outlaw bill which 
went to conference. But it remains a piece 
of hastily drawn, dubiously useful legisla- 
tion. * * * It is the kind of legislation that 
could be expected to emerge from such con- 
fusion, with election-year overtones, as 
marked. its 1lth-hour consideration and 
passage. * * * The only part of the legis- 
lation which the administration really fa- 
vored is the provision cracking down on labor 
organizations dominated by Communists. 





TFrom the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald] 


RETREAT Is Goop JUDGMENT 


Sponsors of the drastic bill to fine and 
jail Communist Party members and fellow 
travelers have shown good judgment in their 
retreat from it. The strongest argument 
that had been advanced in favor of the bill 
was that Congress ought to strike directiy 
at the Communist conspirators who are mor- 
tal enemies of the United States. But that 
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is precisely what the Government is doing 
under present law. More than 80,Commu- 
nist leaders have been convicted under the 
Smith Act, and the Communist Party stands 
condemned as an agency of Moscow policy, 
with only two court decisions required to 
make it final. * * * We cannot help think- 
ing that it would have been much better 
for Congress to have passed the section of 
the bill curbing the rights of Communist- 
dominated labor unions and to have left any 
change in the status of the Communist Party 
up to the next Congress. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News] 
WARNING OF New LABEL 


This country is guaranteed by its Con- 
situation a republican form of government. 
But it is surely sound constitutional law 
that we cannot outlaw a political movement 
to alter that form, whether the proposed 
change is to an empire, a Soviet, or a So- 
cialist hell. The only attribute that makes 
communism illegal is that it advocates over- 
throw of the Government by force. In so 
doing, it runs afoul of the police power of 
the state. In a sense, it outlaws itself * * *°. 
But American Communists can placidly 
change their label into anything else and 
still hold their opinions. It will be'much 
more difficult to prove that a new party advo- 
cates violence than to accept the fact that 
the soon-to-be-outlawed Communists 80 
advocate. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
CONFUSION AND COMPROMISE 


The final bill emerges as a doubtful con- 
tribution to controlling subversion. The 
1950 Internal Security Act already requires 
members of Communist action groups to reg- 
ister, thereby losing rights to public office 
and Federal employment. But the courts 
never finally decided whether the Commu- 
nist Party was a Communist-action group. 
About all the new bill does is to end this 
remarkable distinction befween the party 
and its subsidiaries. That, fortunately, is 
@ good many liberty-loving miles away from 
outlawing a party, a drastic step the United 
States has never taken against any political 
organization. But the rash of legislation 
coupling administrative registrations and 
listings with legal restrictions punishes 
membership rather than overt acts. In that 
it differs sharply from the sound and basic 
laws against espionage and sabotage which 
Congress has just voted to strengthen * * * 
(in Chicago) Justice Warren warned that 
the United States must stand as champion 
of man’s right to learn, to disagree, and to 
dissent from majority opinion.’ This is a 
timely repetition of the ancient American 
principle of freedom for the thought we 
hate. In that test legislation which pun- 
ishes ideas or associations instead of actions 
is dangerous to all. 


{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star] 
STRANGE LIBERALISM 


It is a strange political season indeed 
when liberal politicians who have hereto- 
fore vociferously denounced McCarthyism 
now attempt to out-McCarthy McCarty. 
For that is the essence of the Senate’s ill- 
considered, pellmell drive to outlaw the 
Communist Party and party membership 
* * *, There are, of course, arguments for 
the sort of action into which the Senate 
liberals have stampeded both Houses (and 
the more shame on the conservatives for 
being stampeded). 


{From the St. Paul Dispatch] 
Derense or Nation Is Issue 


There is no doubt whatsoever that the 
Communist Party is a conspiracy against the 
Republic, in league with a foreign power, 
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the Soviet Government, and that those whom 
it admits to membership and allows to re. 
tain membership are a part of the conspiracy 
This has nothing to do with freedom of 
speech or thought or even political action in 
the accepted sense of the term. It is a mat- 
ter of subversive and disloyal actions. What 
is involved is the basic right of a government 
and a nation to defend itself. 





[From the Des Moines Register] 
MatTTerR OF ELECTION Tactics 


Congressional action aimed at curbing the 
Communist Party no longer bears any resem. 
blance to the real problems posed by Com- 
munists. At this point, it has become a 
matter of 1954 election maneuvering ang 
tactics, rather than of substance. What this 
country could gain by striking the Com. 
munist Party off the ballot is difficult to 
see. The Communists themselves have no 
illusions about coming to power through 
the ballot. The sheeplike way in which Con- 
gressmen have gone along with the move 
to outlaw the Communist Party presents a 
discouraging sight of democracy in action, 
* * * It would be a tactical mistake to out- 
law the party—as well as rejection of Ameri- 
can traditions and constitutional methods, 


[From the Los Angeles Times] 


As matters stand, no one in Washington 
is sure what is accomplished by outlawing 
the Community Party. * * * Whether it ac- 
complishes anything or not, however, it 
seems evident that outlawing of the party 
does no particular harm and that its moral 
effect may be considerable. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian] 
PatrH IN PeoP.ie LAcKING 


Congressmen are not so naive as to expect 
any practical achievement from such legis- 
lation. Its practical ends are served by Fed- 
eral legislation, already on the books, that 
strikes at the Communist conspiracy where 
it hurts, in its underground roles. Restric- 
tion of open Communist activity may or may 
not be constitutional, but it certainly is un- 
necessary. Any avowed Communist who 
could qualify for the ballot would inevitably 
be overwhelmed. The propaganda of the 
party has long since been identified and 
stigmatized. Congress lacks faith in the 
American people if it believes they must be 
protected by law from the overt act of so 
discredited an organization. 





Veterans’ Legislation in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the 83d Congress is 
drawing to a close, I believe that it would 
be of interest to the Members of the 
House to know of the action taken by 
this Congress on veterans’ legislation. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
been very active during the 83d Con- 
gress. There have been a total of 401 
bills and resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee and the committee has held hear- 
ings resulting in the printing of over 
5,000 pages of testimony. Twenty-four 
bills reported by the committee have be- 
come public law. Many of these bills 
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1954 
most important to the veterans of 
the Nation and their families. 

we have just passed and sent to the 
white House a bill which will extend the 
enrollment period for Korean veterans 
for a period of 1 year. Under the pres- 
ent law, a Korean veteran has 2 years 
after the date of his discharge in which 
to enroll in education or training. This 
period has been extended to 3 years. 
This action was very necessary in my 
opinion, since many of the first group of 
about 1 million veterans who were dis- 
charged before Public Law 550, 82d Con- 
gress, became law were reaching the 
end of their period of entitlement on 
August 20, 1954. This date is just short 
of the fall enrollment period and, as a 
practical matter, served to deny a great 
many veterans of the education and 
training which they badly needed. The 
pill which we have passed gives 1 addi- 
tional year to all Korean veterans, or 
allows a total period of 3 years after 
the date of discharge during which a 
’ Korean veteran may enroll in education 
or training. 

In this same bill we corrected a serious 
inequity which was working a hardship 
on some of our disabled veterans. A dis- 
abled veteran is entitled to rehabilitation 
training for the purpose of aiding him in 
overcoming his service-connected dis- 
ability. .The program for World War II 
veterans ends on July 25, 1956. We 
found that there are many veterans who 
are not able to take full advantage of 
the rehabilitation program as a result of 
the cut-off date. There are some vet- 
erans who have been continuously hos- 
pitalized since World War II who have 
been prevented from entering rehabili- 
tation training and who are just now 
being released from the hospital. These 
veterans do not have sufficient time re- 
maining to complete a rehabilitation ob- 
jective. We also found the same prob- 
lem occurs in the case of veterans who 
have only recently been successful in 
establishing service connection for their 
disability. By establishing service cori- 
nection they become eligible for rehabil- 
itation training only to find that suffi- 
cient time does not remain to accomplish 
their objective. There is also a small 
group of veterans who have service- 
connected disabilities but who had re- 
ceived an unsatisfactory type of dis- 
charge and were not eligible for rehabil- 
itation training. Some of these individ- 
uals have been successful in obtaining a 
correction of their discharge by the Dis- 
charge Review Board and as a result 
have just become eligible for the reha- 
bilitation training which they need. 
This group will also be given additional 
time to complete their rehabilitation 
objective. 

Congress has passed and sent to the 
White House a bill which will extend for 
1 year and expand the veterans’ direct 


are 


loan program. In view of the fact that’ 


Private lenders are not interested in 
loaning money in certain areas of the 
country, particularly in small towns and 
Tural areas, it has been to pro- 
Vide a source of loan capital to veterans 
living in those areas, For the past few 
years $100 million a year has been made 
available for this purpose. This amount 
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has proved inadequate; therefore we 
have increased the amount to $150 mil- 
lion a year for the coming year. I cer- 
tainly hope that this increased amount 
serves to equalize the opportunity to ob- 
tain a home loan between rural veterans 
and veterans residing in the city. In my 
own district in California there are 
many areas where private capital is not 
available. I certainly hope that the in- 
crease in direct loan funds will serve to 
expand the opportunity for veterans in 
our rural areas and small towns to obtain 
a loan, 

After a great deal of controversy, we 
have passed an increase in veterans’ com- 
pensation and pensions. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee recommended a 10- 
percent compensation increase; however, 
the administration refused to agree to 
this amount of increase and offered a 5- 
percent compromise. I suppose half a 
loaf is better than none, but in my opin- 
ion the 10-percent increase voted by the 
committee was justified and needed. 
Under the 5-percent legislation enacted 
by the Congress, veterans drawing dis- 
ability compensation will receive a flat 
5-percent increase. For instance, a vet- 
eran with a 10-percent disability now 
receives $15.75. This will be raised: to 
$17. A veteran with: a 50-percent dis- 
ability receives $86.25, which will be 
raised to $91. A veteran with 100 per- 
cent disability now receives $172.50. 
This amount will be increased to $181. 
The rate of compensation for widows 
without children was increased from $75 
to $87 per month and dependent parents 
of servicemen who lost their lives from 
a service-connected cause is increased 
from $60 to $75. Where there are two 
parents living, each parent’s allowance 
was increased from $35 to $40 a month. 

On veter and their dependents re- 
ceiving pensions, a 5-percent increase 
was granted. At the present time, there 
are about 475,000 veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and Korea who have 
been found to be 100 percent disabled 
from a non-service-connected cause and 
unemployable. These veterans are also 
earning less than $1,400 if single and 
$2,700 if they have dependents. This 
class of veterans now receives $63 a 
month. Under the 5-percent increase 
passed by the Congress, the unt will 
be $66.15. A widow with no children 
whose veteran husband has died from a 
non-service-connected disability now re- 
ceives $48 a month. This amount has 
been increased to $50. This widow must 
meet an income limitation of $1,400 a 
year if she has no dependents or $2,700 
@ year if she has dependents. She also 
receives an additional allowance for chil- 
dren. The 5-percent increase affects all 
veterans and dependents of the Spanish- 
American War, Civil War, the Indian 
Wars, and the War with Mexico. About 
2,300,000 veterans and their dependents 
will benefit from the compensation in- 
crease and about 975,000 veterans and 
their dependents will benefit from the 
pension increase. 

I have considered the veterans’ med- 
ical and hospital program one of the 
most important parts of the Veterans’ 
Administration program. . The Veterans’ 
Administration hospitalizes about 100,- 
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000 patients every day. It is most im- 
portant that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion receive adequate funds to provide 
first-class medical care for veterans. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee does 
not appropriate funds for the operation 
of the medical and hospital program; 
however, it has been necessary for our 
committee to take an interest in this 
question in order that adequate funds 
could be made available. An attempt 
was made in the first session to limit the 
basis of admission to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected cases. 

Fortunately, though a coordinated ef- 
fort of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
the restrictive rider was stricken from 
the appropriation bill. One of the great- 
est problems confronting the medical and 
hospital program is care for the mentally 
disabled. We have about 15,000 to 20,000 
veterans with non-service-connected 
mental disabilities on the waiting list at 
all times. It usually takes from 6 to 9 
months to get one of these veterans in 
the hospital. I sincerely hope that we 
can find a solution to this serious prob- 
lem in the coming years. 

Some of the legislation reported by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee during 
this session effects relatively small num- 
bers of veterans and their dependents. 
These laws are, nevertheless, important 
and needed, since they serve to correct 
inequities which have developed. For 
instance, we have secured enactment of 
a law which will extend insurance cov- 
erage under the Servicemen’s Indemnity 
Act to members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps when they are on active 
duty for periods of 14 days or more. We 
have had some ROTC students killed 
during summer training, yet these stu- 
dents had no insurance coverage. 

We have passed a bill which provides 
for automatic renewal of 5-year level 


_ premium term policies of United States 


Government life insurence. This bill 
will serve to prevent the unfortunate 
lapse of insurance whica has occurred 
in so many cases. We also passed a law 
which establishes a 3-year presumptive 
period for all types of tuberculosis and 
another piece of legislation reported by 
the committee and signed into law places 
the Korean veteran on a par with World 
War I and World War II veterans by 
granting them benefits for disability pur- 
poses if injury is incurred en route to 
final acceptance or induction for mili- 
tary service. It was necessary for us to 
secure favorable action on a bill au- 
thorizing outpatient dental care to Span- 
ish-American War veterans and veterans 
taking training under Public Law 16. 
This action was necessary because of a 
rider placed on appropriations bills and 
demonstrates the inefficiency of at- 
tempting to legislate by appropriation. 
’- ‘The Veterans’ Administration admin- 
isters over 300 laws. It operates five ma- 
jor programs: the medical and hospital 
program; the compensation and pension 
program; education and training; loan 
guaranty; and insurance. Most of the 
20 million veterans of our country par~ 
ticipate in one or more of these programs. 
It is necessary that the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee give constant attention 
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to assure successful operation of the 300 
laws which govern veterans’ benefits. I 
believe that we have been successful this 
session in removing some inequities 
which required correction and we have 
also been successful in expanding vet- 
erans’ benefits in certain areas wher 
expansion was needed, . 





The ACP Is Being Strangled to Death by 
Departmental Red Tape 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 
Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
America’s 7 million farmers and as a 


Representative of thousands of other 
farmers in the Sixth District of Ohio, I 


am becoming increasingly concerned ' 


about the policies and programs of the 
present administration relating to the 
agricultural conservation program, com- 
monly known as ACP. 

Through the ACP the Federal Govern- 
ment shares with the farmers the cost 
of soil and water conserving practices 
deemed essential to the welfare, of the 
Nation. The cost sharing is provided 
for conservation in addition to that 
which farmers may be expected to carry 
out with their own resources. 

It is a well established fact that we 
in the United States are wasting our top- 
coil many times faster than India or 
China ever did. Millions of acre-feet 
of good topsoil are washed away each 
year. Every muddy stream, creek, and 
river is constantly carrying this topsoil 
away and depositing it in the oceans. 

Furthermore, most if not all of the 
chemicals necessary for plant growth 
are being rapidly depleted from many of 
our soils by intensive farming practices, 
by soil leaching, by soil erosion and by 
a lack of grass cover for the soil. 

In the lifetime of those in this gen- 
eration we have seen the number of acres 
ef good soil drop from over 3% acres 
per person in the United States to just 
a little more than 2 acres per person. 
It is relatively easy to preserve the top- 
soil but it takes a long time and is an 
expensive job to build land back into 
productive capacity after the topsoil 
has been allowed to erode away, or after 
its plant food has been lost. 


Our Nation’s leading soil scientists 
from the 48 State agricultural colleges 
tell us we have only made a small start 
in preserving and protecting our soils. 
The figures of these soil specialists indi- 
cate that to just hold our own in pre- 
serving and protecting our soil it would 
be necessary to spend over $1,556,000,000 
per year for this purpose. 

Realizing the importance and urgency 
of the soil-conservation problem and 
particularly with reference to the diffi- 
culties surrounding this problem on the 
small family-size farm, the Congress, a 
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few years ago, provided by legislation 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram or ACP. The initial legislation 
authorized an annual appropriation not 
to exceed $500 million for this purpose. 
The full amount was never appropriated 
but for a few years appropriations rang- 
ing from $250 million to $300 million 
were made for this purpose. 

Last year the new administration de- 
cided to curtail the ACP program and 
asked Congress te appropriate only $140 
million for the ACP. The House and 
Senate disregarded this administration 
request and appropriated $195 million or 
$55 million more than asked for by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Again this 
year a budget request for only $140 mil- 
lion was submitted to Congress for ACP 
and again the House and Senate raised 
the total amount to $195 million and 
stipulated that $55 million of this be used 
for soil conservation practices on di- 
verted acres. 

As originally planned the agricultural 
conservation program was largely 
planned and operated by farmers as a 
part of the work of the farmers elected 
to serve on what was then known as the 
PMA committees. Local PMA commit- 
teemen, well informed concerning soil 
conservation problems in their respective 
communities, made specific recommen- 
dations to the State PMA committee who 
in turn submitted the State plans and 
recommendations to the USDA in Wash- 
ington for final approval. Generally, 
the PMA farmer committee recommen- 
dations were approved and were incor- 
porated in the ACP Handbook, the of- 
ficial published list of approved soil con- 
servation practices and the regulations 
to be followed by farmers in order to 
participate in the program. 

Under this former system of procedure 
the ACP funds were used for the soil 
building and soil conservation prac- 
tices which farmers themselves consid- 
ered best for their local communities. 

Now, I find the procedure is that the 
rules and regulations and the approved 
practices for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program are largely formulated here 
in Washington by officials of the USDA. 

Furthermore, I find that the rules, reg- 
ulations, and approved ACP practices are 
so complicated and so arbitrary, in many 
instances, that farmers either cannot or 
will not comply with them for the small 
benefits they receive. : 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
set up administrative procedures which 
are the most complex since the conser- 
vation program was started in 1936 and 
I believe this is the principal reason so 
many farmers are not participating in 
the program. For example, last year 
over $30 million was turned back to the 
Treasury because farmers could not get 
around the redtape and complete their 
conservation practices. 

In 1952, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, 2,285,000 
farmers participated in the agricultural 
conservation program by sharing with 
their Government the cost of carrying 
out sound conservation practices. To 
date less than one-third of that number 
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have signified their intention of particj- 
pating in 1954. The use of agricultura) 
limestone which was over 27 million tons 
in 1952, to date this year has been less 
than an annual rate of 15 million tons. 
The use of superphosphate has dropped 
from 84,000 tons to 25,000 tons under 
this program. In 1952, 368,706 acres of 
cover crops were grown under the agri- 
cultural conservation program. This im. 
portant practice has been eliminated in 
1954. I could go on with practice after 
practice which, since the agricultural 
conservation program was started in 
1936, have been greatly expanded on the 
Nation’s farms. Now they are being 
greatly reduced. 

It is not the tons of lime, superphos- 
phate, and potash or the acres of cover 
crops which are in themselves impor- 
tant. It is the thousands of acres of 
clover and alfalfa that is growing, in- 
stead of ordinary grass, heavily fertil- 
ized with calcium from the lime, potash, 
superphosphate, and so forth, which 
makes for better animals and vegetables 
and ultimately healthier people, that is 
really important. The acres of clover 
and other legumes went from 43,538,000 
in 1935, prior to our national agricul- 
tural conservation program, to 50,848,- 
000 in 1944 the highest in our history, 
but dropped to 48,386,000 in 1953. Clover 
production is estimated to be slightly 
higher in 1954. Under the 1954 agricul- 
tural conservation program we are not 
going ahead, but we are losing a great 
deal of the gain we have made. 

The problem poses some particular 
questions. Why did this administration 
ask for lower appropriations for ACP? 
Is it solely for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to make a showing of economy? 

Naturally we are all interested in 
economy and efficiency in Government, 
but this certainly is the highest form 
of false economy. To do anything to 
stifle the efforts and the interest of farm- 
ers in soil conservation would seem to 
me to be a very unsound public policy. 

Why was the former policy of permit- 
ing farmers, through their elected com- 
mitteemen, to formulate and carry out 
the ACP practices and procedures they 
thought were best suited to their needs, 
changed to a policy of sending out from 
Washington complex and impractical 
rules and regulations with which farm- 
ers must comply to the letter in order 
to receive ACP funds? 

Is it because the administration wants 
to kill-the program? 

It is my belief that unless farmers 
and farm organizations and all other 
persons concerned with the problem of 
soil conservation wake up and start to 
fight for the continuance of the ACP, 
it is doomed. 

The program will be abandoned not 
because Congress is opposed to it, but 
because the Secretary of Agriculture 1s 
opposed to its continuance. It is my 
opinion that the ACP is being quietly 
and deliberately strangled to death by 
departmental redtape. . j 

This to me is an intolerable situation 
and one that should be called to public 
attention. I shall have more to say about 
it in the future. 
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1954 
Federal Employee Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my district I have two of the out- 
standing military research installations 
in the United States, to wit, the Ed- 
wards Air Force Base and the naval 
ordnance testing station. The splendid 
military and civilian personnel of these 
two stations have already made great 
contributions to our security and will 
continue to do so. In their interest and 
to them I would make herewith a brief 
report of the acts and failures of Con- 
gress and the Executive with respect to 
Federal employee legislation. 

Although the President vetoed the bill 
to give a 5 percent pay raise and a num- 
ber of other benefits to Federal em- 
ployees, there are some other improve- 
ments in the Federal-employee program 
approved by both the Congress and the 
President. Regarding the pay question, 
most of the leading members of. the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee have agreed to reintroduce the 
Federal pay bill arid push it through 
Congress early enough to override a 
Presidential veto. Other Federal em- 
ployee developments were: 

The restriction on accumulation of 
annual leave was removed. Previously 
an employee was required, by a future 
date, to use up all accumulated leave 
over 30 days. With removal of the re- 
striction an employee can now either 
take the earned leave or, upon separation 
from the Government, receive pay for 
the leave which has not been taken. 

Federal employees were brought under 
the unemployment insurance program. 
The amount of each employee’s jobless 
pay will be determined by the amount 
paid for unemployment benefits in the 
State where the employee works. The 
amount due the Federal employee will 
be paid through the State system to the 
employee by the Federal Government 
but the Government will not be taxed 
to build up a reserve to pay benefits to 
its separated employees. 

The so-called Whitten rider putting 
a ceiling on the number of permanent 
jobs was revised. Now there is a Gov- 
ernmentwide ceiling on the number of 
permanent jobs, permitting permanent 
appointments to 10 percent more Gov- 
ernment jobs than were filled in Sep- 
tember 1950. This is regarded as a con- 
gressional directive to the executive de- 
partment to begin making permanent 
appointments and will provide an esti- 
- 700,000 permanent Government 


Time and one-half for overtime work 
was approved for additional Govern- 
ment employees in the upper middle pay 
grades. Under previous regulations 
Many of these employees actually were 
Paid less than straight time for over- 
time work, 


Longevi 
ma ty payments were granted to 
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All Government employees were pro- 
vided coverage under a group life-in- 
surance program which sets up inexpen- 
sive term insurance. with the Govern- 
ment paying a share of the premium. 

A uniform allowance up to $100 a year 
was granted to general schedule em- 
ployees required to wear uniforms. . 

Federal workers in crafts, protective, 
and custodial jobs were put under a re- 
gional wage board system so that their 
wages will be pegged at a level com- 
parable to the prevailing wage rates in 
the area of employment. 

The temporary retirement annuity in- 
creases approved by Congress in 1951 
were made permanent, and the first 
$12,000 of civil-service annuities were 
exempted from income taxes. 

Possibly of equal importance to the 
positive action taken by Congress on 
Federal employee legislation was the 
blocking of proposed legislation which 
could have damaged the Federal civil- 
service system. 

This included proposals for removal 
of deputy marshals from civil service, 
repeal of overtime pay for customs and 
immigration embployees, and granting 
authority to the Department of Justice 
to dismiss employees regardless of civil- 
service laws and regulations. These, and 
a number of other damaging proposals, 
were defeated. 





Never Did So Many Run So Fast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr: MULTER. Mr. Speaker. The 
following editorial from the New York 
Post of August 17, 1954, should stir up 
some sober reflection: 

Never Dip So Many Ruw So Fast 





No Member of the United States Senate . 


found it politically possible to vote against 
the bill to outlaw the Communist Party in 
this country, even though many Senators 
agreed in debate that the measure was not 
practicable; was inconsistent with present 
laws and probably was unconstitutional. 
Few Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will be found voting against the bill if 
it comes to a vote there at this session of 
Congress. 

So wrote a Washington correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor last Friday. 
His description of the Senate’s mood was 
echoed by most reporters; his forecast about 
the House was drearily vindicated yesterday 
when what was quaintly called a “milder” 
version of the Senate bill passed with only 
two dissenting votes. 


There are some men who sincerely favor . 


the kind of legislation being enacted in this 
tumultuous, ill-considered fashion. We 
think they are wrong on grounds of anti- 
Communist strategy as well as democratic 
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mine a free society is the corruption of spirit 
and loss of nerve exhibited in these wretched 
congressional scenes. If most legislators no 
longer feel free to voice even a fragment of 
their convictions on an issue so deeply affect- 
ing qur historic traditions of freedom, Jor 
McCarTHy and his mob have won their big- 
gest victory. 

We know all the easy rationalizations of 
the men who chose to run away in order 
(so they told themselves) to fight another 
day. It is true that the Communist move- 
ment is not a political party in our tradi- 
tional sense. It owes its primary allegiance 
to a hostile power; it is a political foreign 
legion; it leads a double life. But the issue 
that was never honestly met and honorably 
debated in Congress is whether we must 
abandon our cherished concepts of political 
liberty to curb the public activity of this 
dwindling, ragged battalion. 

The idiocy of the proceeding reached its 
climax in the compromise formula voted in 
the House. To avoid the issue of formal out- 
lawry, it voted instead to bar the Commu- 
nist Party from the ballot and-strip it of all 
other rights. For a long time America has 
legitimately boasted that not a single can- 
didate running as a Communist has ever won 
election to Congress, despite many efforts. 
Yet now we seem to be saying to the world 
that we fear a Muscovite landslide in 1954, 

Amid the panic we salute the two men in 
the House who stood up against the onrush 
of know-nothingism. One was a Republican 
from North Dakota—UsHer Burpicx; the 
other a Democrat-Liberal from Brooklyn— 
ABE MULTER. 

We suppose many sticks and stones will 
be hurled at Burpick and MuULTER in the 
coming weeks. But a lot of Americans will 
honor them for insisting under fire that our 
Republic can combat Communist totalitari- 
anism without rewriting the Bill of Rights, 





An Ex-President Looks Back—-Our 
Great Elder Statesman at 80 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CoNcrEessIONAL RECORD 
two editorials which were printed in the 
Daily Times, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
the occasion of the 80th birthday of for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover: 

An Ex-Presipent Looks Back 


At 80 Herbert Hoover has the experience 
and the wisdom which make him a good con- 
sultant on governmental matters. As he 
looked back over his public career on Tues- 
day, he warned America of two dangers— 
communism and bureaucracy. 

It was first of all, he points out, the recog- 
nition by President F. D. Roosevelt of Soviet 
Russia which “opened the headgates for a 
torrent of traitors.” And our tacit alliance, 
which Mr. Hoover opposed, undoubtedly 
helped to spread communism over the globe. 
When to this record we add the surrender at 
Yalta of 10 nations to slavery, the secret 
agreement which allowed Russia to commu- 
nize China, and the mistakes of Teheran and 
Potsdam, the picture is not pretty. 

“From the day Lenin rose to power in 
Moscow,” Mr. Hoover declared, “the Commu- 
nists have carried on an underground con- 
spiracy against every other nation. The 
rank and file of our people are immrune from 
this infection. The recruiting grounds for 
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their agents are from our minority of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals and labor leaders. 

“Over a thousand such Communist agents 
have already been rooted out of responsible 
positions in our Government and other 
spots of influence. Many of these spies and 
traitors when exposed sought sanctuary for 
their infamies in the fifth amendment. 
Such a plea of immunity is an implication of 
guilt.” 

Amen to that, Mr. Hoover. 

As to the growing centralization of power 
in Washington, the 30th President of the 
United States of America also speaks our 
mind. 

Federal bureaucracy, he reminds, has ex- 
panded in only 20 years from 600,000 to 
2,300,000. But it is not in mere numbers 
that the real danger lies. Rather, as Mr. 
Hoover specifically points out, “Innate in 
bureaucracy are three implacable spirits. 
They are self-perpetuation, expansion of 
their empires, and demand for more power.” 

Those are human weaknesses. They exist 
in almost every office, in almost every indus- 
try, in almost every organization. The exec- 
utive with a little power wants more; the 
department head with some influence is am- 
bitious for greater authority. To gain those 
objectives, the particular office or depart- 
ment must be expanded, more subordinates 
must be hired, a larger program must be 
undertaken. This, of course, costs more 
money—but how it puffs up the self-esteem. 

“The progress of freedom,” Mr. Hoover told 
the listening Nation Tuesday, “is a never- 
ending struggle to prevent the abuse of 
power whether by individuals, by groups, or 
by government, or nations.” 

And that is the second field on which we 
must stand our ground. Something in the 
air in Washington breeds a disposition on 
the part of those in power there to push 
other folks around. Said Mr. Hoover, “I have 
no fears of this evil from President Eisen- 
hower, but he will not always be President.” 

So, on guard, America, against our two 
worst enemies—communism and bureauc- 
racy. Ejither could defeat the purpose of 
our Founding Fathers—and will unless we 
fight. 


Our Great ELDER STATESMAN AT 80 


‘Tomorrow Herbert Hoover reaches the ripe 
age of fourscore. Fittingly, he will observe 
the day as the principal speaker at a cele- 
bration in his honor at the little western 
town where he was born, West Branch, Iowa. 

Herbert Hoover is self-made in the best 
American tradition. Son of a poor black- 
smith, he worked his way through college, 
worked hard in his mining exploits in Aus- 
tralia, Asia, Europe, and Africa. Compara- 
tively early in life he became wealthy. But 
his money never swerved him from a sense of 
public obligation. 

He was the United States Food Adminis- 
trator in World War I under Woodrow Wil- 
son, a Democrat. He was Secretary of Com- 
merce under Warren Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge, Republicans. And, like the great 
man now in the White House, he had no 
background whatever of partisan politics 
and when nominated in 1928 for the Presi- 
dency, like Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, had 
held no elective public office. . 


The defeat for a second term might have 
embittered smaller men. The deliberate 
failure to recognize his genius in World War 
II might have soured less patriotic souls. 
But Herbert Hoover does not bear grudges. 
He does not refuse to answer the call of his 
country at any time. His leadership of the 
bipartisan Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
made the success of the Hoover Commission 
inevitable. 

Here was the first Quaker to hold our Na- 
tion's highest office, the first President to be 
born west of the Mississippi, the first Presi- 
dent trained in science. And now we find 
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him at 80, the most long-lived of all our 
Presidents since the Civil War, and 1 of only 
5 of our Chief Executives to have attained 
the fourscore mark. The others were the 
two Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 

At this memorable life-stone in his career, 
memory brings back the picture of Herbert 
Hoover as he addressed the 1952 convention 
of the Republican Party at 4 

“This is the fifth time I have had the high 
honor of addressing the convention of the 
Republican Party,” he told the delegates. 
“From the inexorable course of nature, this 
is‘ likely to be the last time I shall attend 
your conventions.” 

We can remember the cries from the floor: 
“No. No.” 

But we remember best his closing words. 
They were: 

“If I have won some measure of your af- 
fections, it is a high award. But the great- 
est glory that can come to man is to be 
given the opportunity to fight for free men. 
And I shall continue the fight for those 
principles which made the United States the 
greatest gift of God to freedom. I pray for 
Him to strengthen your hands and give you 
courage.” 

What finer eulogy could be written than 
these modest words from his own mouth. 

And to that we wish to add our own hope 
that this great elder statesman of our Na- 
tion may be spared to give many more pro- 
ductive years of honored service to America 
and mankind. 





Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. .Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the gravity of the state of 
world affairs I should like to insert in 
the Recorp, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the following letter with re- 
spect to certain phases of civil defense; 
it is directed to Civil Defense Director 
Val Peterson by Mr. Wesley G. Bruer, 
2219 Quincy Street, Bakersfield, Calif.: 

BAKERSFIELD, CaLir., June 17, 1954. 
Mr. VAL PETERSON, 
Director of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PeTerson: In a recent talk you 
stated that the home was the best place to 
be in case of an atomic attack. This struck 
me as being a very sound idea, and it would 
seem to be worth amplifying. The following 
ideas which occurred to me (and they may 
not be new) might well result in a compre- 
hensive and integrated civilian defense or- 
ganization, raise morale, promote neighbor- 
liness, and possibly save many lives: 

The basic idea is the city block as a sur- 
vival unit. My home has a below ground 
level concrete lined partial basement which 
would be an excellent place to escape initial 
blast and radiation effects and in which to 
store emergency rations and rescue tools. 
But my neighbors on either side have no be- 
low ground installations. My basement is 
more than ample for my family, so I can in- 
vite my neighbors to use it also in case of 
an alert and to store. their rations and equip- 
ment there beforehand. That takes care 
of 3 or 4 family units in the immediate 
vicinity. But what of the rest of the fam- 
ilies on the block? Those with cellars may 
not invite their neighbors to use them be- 
cause of apathy, lack of foresight, or natural 
personal reserve; and may not even stock 
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their cellars for their own use. A simple 
solution to this problem would be to desig. 
nate a “survival night” for every potentia) 
target city in the country on which night 
every city block would have a meeting at. 
tended by at least one adult from each fam. 
ily in the block. It could be held in a back. 
yard, vacant lot, or garage. The purpose of 
the meeting would be primarily to elect a 
civil defense block warden but could also 
be social in nature. It would be the duty 
of the block warden to: (a) Determine what 
below ground facilities (shelter areas) are 
available on the block, and which families 
should use which shelter areas; (b) see that 
each family store rations adequate for 3 days 
(or whatever length of time deemed neces. 
sary) in their shelter area, preferably in 4 
locked or sealed box; (c) see that each shelter 
area be equipped by the families using it with 
cone or several axes, picks, crowbars, and other 
rescue implements, a first-aid kit, and pos- 
sibly one or several firearms so that the 
block may_protect itself from possible loot- 
ers or saboteurs; (d) inspect each shelter 
area at regular intervals; and, (e) see to it 
that each family on the block knows what 
to do in the event of an alert or actual at- 
tack. A woman would be as well suited for 
the job as a man. 

“Survival night” should be announced a 
month or 6 weeks ahead of time so that 
personal and business affairs would not con- 
flict with the block meeting, and a week 
might probably be best. Intense advance 
publicity could be given to the affair at very 
little expense to the Government through 
public service radio, TV, and newspaper an- 
nouncements and the public could thusly be 
informed as to what is to be expected of 
them. 

After the blocks have been given a week 
or so to get their internal organizations 
established, each city should be divided off 
into block groups (9 blocks in a square, 3 
blocks to a side would seem to be a good 
workable group since in such a grouping the 
central block would be adjacent to the other 
8 blocks). ‘The block wardens in each block 
group should then meet to elect a block 
group warden. The group warden’s duties 
would be to: (a) see that all the block units 
in his group are shipshape which would in- 
clude expediting the organization of any 
block which appears to be lagging in its 
efforts; (b) assignment of families in shelter 
deficient blocks to shelter areas in adjacent 
blocks; (c) report monthly (or bimonthly) 
to an area warden. The group warden 
should have a map of his block group show- 
ing shelter areas, and with some sort of num- 
bering system for the individual blocks. An 
area should consist of on the order of 10 or 
12 block groups bounded, if possible, by topo- 
graphic features such as streams (the bridges 
would very probably be knocked out in case 
of attack), wooded areas (which would pos- 
sibly be aflame), hills or other features which 
could hamper communication following an 
atomic attack. An area warden should be 
selected at a meeting of the block group 
wardens and would have approximately the 
same responsibilities in the area as the group 
wardens have in the block groups. The area 
wardens would be responsible to the civilian 
defense director of the borough or of the 
city, depending on the size of the city. The 
entire country could be (or may already be) 
divided into 6 or 8 regions for civilian de- 
fense purposes and city civil defense direc- 
tors in each region could select a regional 
civil defense director who would be directly 
responsible to you. Regional and possibly 
even city civil defense directors should be 
full-time jobs and it seems reasonable that 
their salaries should be paid by the areas 
under their jurisdiction. Thus a tight civil 
defense would come into exist- 


ence built on the neighborly family to family 
cooperation on every city block in every Po- 
tential target city in the country, and te 
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cost to the Federal Government would be 
negligible. It would seem important to pro- 
ceed a step at a time from the block unit up- 
wards, consolidating each step before pro- 
ceeding on the next one. Also, the first step 
would be the most important one since the 
families in each shelter area would be self- 
sufficient for several days after an attack; 
and if attack comes it will undoubtedly be 
nation-wide 50 that there can be no imme- 
diate concerted national effort to dig out any 
one particular city. The shelter areas will 
not only be self-sufficient; their occupants 
will be in a position to start the rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated portions of the city. 
In this connection, after the civil-defense 
network outlines above is firmly established, 
it might be well to equip each block group 
with a Geiger counter (or even a scintillation 
counter) and train one man (or woman) in 
each block group in its operation. There 
would undoubtedly be at least one person 
with some technical training living in each 
plock group who could readily assimilate 
such training—engineers, radio or TV tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, doctors, radio 
hams, teachers, geologists (such as myself), 
chemists, etc. Dangerously radioactive areas 
could then be rapidly detected and evacuated 
after attack, and such equipment would also 
materially aid in rescue work. These in- 
struments could be financed either by assess- 
ment or donation within the block group to 
which they are assigned. 

It would be advisable for each warden to 
have a deputy warden, and, at the lower 
levels, either the warden or deputy warden 
(or both) should be a woman so that one or 
the other would be likely to be in their area 
of jurisdiction at most times, On the block 
level, the position of warden probably should 
not be permanent but should pass on to the 
deputy warden who could then appoint an- 
other deputy, and so on. 

The advantages of the plan are manifold, 
not the least of which is the creation of a 
direct pipeline into every target-city home 
for civil defense literature from national 
headquarters as to what to expect in case of 
attack, what to do, where to go, and what to 
have on hand, how to survive after the 
attack, etc. (A handbook containing such 
information, if not already in existence, 
should certainly be prepared in large quanti- 
ties.) The stimulus for neighbor. to neighbor 
contact and cooperation necessitated by the 
plan would be worthwhile in itself even if 
attack never comes. And, since each family 
would provide most of its own civil defense 
needs, there would be no left-over civil de- 
fense bills to be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment when a final peace is assured. The 
plan should also serve to awaken those who 
are oblivious to the possibility of sudden 
attack and partially reassure those who are 
(with good reason) greatly alarmed by the 
present state of our civilian defenses. 

This letter has already become overly long 
but I would like to include some further 
ideas which are strictly in the embryo stage: 

Since there will undoubtedly be an area 
or areas of total destruction in any city hit 
by atomic attacks, some sort pf evacuation 
plan is the only hope to save the lives of 
those within the total destruction radius of 
“ground zero.” At best, any city will have 
only a very few hours warning time, and 
total evacuation of any large city would be 
impossible in that time. The enemy un- 
doubtedly knows the locations of most of our 
more vital defense centers and has them pin- 
pointed for attack. We can draw a circle, 
using the latest calculated total destruction 
radius, around each of these centers which 
are located in populated areas and then for- 
mulate pians for rapid emergency dispersal 
or relocation of all persons within the circle 
into unsaturated shelter areas in the blocks 
Surrounding the circle. If it is planned so 
that those within the circle nearest its outer 
edge travel farthest beyond the circle and 
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those near the center travel to just outside 
the circle, the relocation could be carried out 
in a relatively orderly manner and with a 
maximum of speed, since no one should have 
to travel more than the length of the radius 
of the circle. This relocation plan presup- 
poses the existence of shelter areas as out- 
lined above. The plan would also necessitate 
two types of alerts: One which signifies there 
is only time to get to the nearest shelter at 
hand; and one which signifies that there is 
time enough to disperse from the potential 
total destruction areas. Trial runs would be 
necessary to determine dispersal time for 
each area. Several! difficulties would have to 
be worked out, e. g., those who normally live 
or work at a specified place within the circle 
could know the location of their respective 
relocation shelter areas, but what is to be 
done with those who are shopping in or 
passing through the area? This could un- 
doubtedly be worked out but would require 
some thought. 

Although my family and I now reside in 
an area which would probably escape the 
first blow, we may not always be so fortu- 
nate. And it is particularly true now, as it 
has always been in the past, that the welfare 
of any one part of the country depends 
greatly on the welfare of all of its parts. May 
we all be here when they sound the “all 
clear.” 

Respectfully yours for an effective civil 
defense, 
Wes Bruer. 





More About Outlawing Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Dr. Frank Kingdon 
appeared in the New York Post of Au- 
gust 17, 1954, It is deserving of our 
consideration. 

To Be Frank 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 

Judge Harold Medina is decidedly op- 
posed to outlawing the Communist Party. 
“Such a blanket act,’ he says, “is an utterly 
un-American procedure. If we are letting 
our passions of the moment whittle away 
our hard-won concepts of justice, it will be 
&@ sorry day for us.” 

His unique standing gives these words 
unique weight. At last a leader of the legal 
fraternity in this country is speaking his 
word for American law as it was conceived 
by our founders. His boldness can make for 
him as honorable a place in this time of 
passion as Charles Evans Hughes and Elihu 
Root made for themselves when they recalled 
the fundamentals of liberty and helped to 
bring the country back to sanity in the mad 
era of Socialist persecution in the twenties. 

The spectacle of conservative and liberal 
Senators jockeying for the credit of passing 
a bill to outlaw a political party marked what 
can be described as nothing less than the 
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lowest point of senatorial degradation since: 


reconstruction days. The confused, self- 
contradictory, unenforceable, and deformed 
bill which resulted was a perfect reflection 
of the distorted minds which produced it. 
There is no way on earth of reconciling 
either the spirit or the letter of such a law 
with the Constitution. I recognize that 
Chief Justice Vinson justified one ruling of 
the Supreme Court on the grounds of the 
“inflammabie nature of world conditions,” 
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and “touch-and-go nature of our relations 
with countries with whom [the Communists4 
were in the very least ideologically attuned.” 
Even this standard cannot bring under the 
panoply of the Constitution a bill outlawing 
any association of American citizens based 
on a common political opinion. 

Once allow the right of Congress to outlaw 
any political party, and you admit a prece- 
dent which will support the claim of a 
totalitarian party to outlaw all parties but its 
own. How long a step is it from outlawing 
the Communist Party to outlawing the party 
which is accused of being responsible for “20 
years of Communist treason’? 

I notice that there has been a rash of 
articles opposing this bill on the grounds 
that Attorney General Brownell and J. Edgar 
Hoover are against it because they think it 
will drive the Communist Party under- 
ground. This may be a persuasive argument 
with some, and I welcome it if it stops enact- 
ment of the bill. But it is not the true 
ground of opposition. The true ground in 
Judge Medina’s words is that “such an act 
is an utterly un-American procedure.” If 
we cannot think and act at this level we shall 
end with an un-American state. 

There are on our statute books, as has been 
said so often, adequate laws for the appre- 
hension and conviction of all persons en- 
gaged in espionage or in activities aimed at 
overthrowing the Government by force, or 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. They 
should be enforced with all the resources of 
the Government in these days when all of us 
are aware that a relentless enemy is doing 
all he can to undermine our national secu- 
rity. Every individual of us should hold 
himself ready to go to extrarordinary lengths 
to cooperate wth our Government in this 
enforcement. 

We can admit that such enforcement 
within a code of action which safeguards the 
civil liberties guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights poses complicated difficulties. But 
the answer is not to repeal the Bill of Rights. 
It is to recognize that a contest with tyranny 
is precisely the setting for demonstrating the 
difference between freedom and tyranny. 
Liberty can justify herself only by her works. 
If we burden ourselves with the rigid armor 
of the power we oppose, we shall end by 
awkwardly stumbling into his ranks instead 
of slaying him. 
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Feather Bed in the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


.Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing. days of the session just ad- 
journed the House granted leave to me 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 
an editorial published in the Daily Times, 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on August 11, 
1954, titled “Feather Bed in the Sky.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the edi- 
torial. 





FeaTHer BED IN THE SKY 


American Airlines is the only company 
serving Westchester at its county airport with 
regularly scheduled flights. We are, con- 
sequently, interested in the strike of the 
AFL Air Line Pilots Association which has 
closed down that service as well as all other 
flights by that company. 

The pilots are striking because the west- 
bound transcontinental nonstop flight re- 
quires a scheduled 35 minutes more than 
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8 hours, and in event of bad weather per- 
haps slightly longer. The union points to 
the 8-hour limit for a single crew fiying do- 
mestic air routes. That rule went into ef- 
fect in 1€31, when fiying conditions were 
12r different from those of today. 

Further, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which established the 1931 rule, has now 
specifically authorized nonstop transconti- 
nental flights up to 10 hours in duration. 
And surely the CAB, as well as the company 
itself, is as interested in flying safety as is 
the union. On transoceanic flights, more 
dangerous, 12 hours are allowed. 

Bear in mind, too, that this extra 35 min- 
utes on the westbound transcontinental 
flight is not a daily strain upon the pilot. 
On these nonstop flights the pilot flies only 
10 days a month, or 5-round trips, with an 
average 22-hour rest between flights. Too, 
much of the actual flying is done by “Iron 
Mike,” the automatic pilot. 

To work thus only 10 days a month, with 
20 days off, at a salary ranging between $18,- 
000 and $19,000 a year, does not seem to be 
an excessive hardship. To hire extra pilots 
for that extra scheduled 35 minutes on west- 
bound flights, or possibly slightly longer in 
bad weather, might result in higher fares. 
And we are sure the public does not want 
that. 

It adds up, in brief, to union-made work, 
featherbedding, as it is called. And like 
pie in the sky, that is as unjustified to de- 
mand as it is unreasonable to expect. 
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The Committee on Government Operations 
Blocks Its Chairman’s Successful Ef- 
forts To Expose Racketeering and Ex- 
tortion, Misuse of Health and Welfare 
Funds, and Then, the Value and Neces- 
sity Having Been Demonstrated and Its 
Publicity Value Being Apparent, Gives 
the Job to Congressman George H. 
Bender—Later Relents and Gives Chair- 
man Authority To Appoint Special Sub- 
committee To Investigate Racketeering 
and Extortion—Why? 





SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, to understand the situation, ob- 
tain an answer to the above question, a 
rather lengthy factual statement is neé- 
essary. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 


In an effort to promote efficiency and 
economy in the use of the legislative 
powers conferred upon Congress by the 
first 15 words of the Federal Constitu- 
tion,* the Legislative Reorganization 
Act* and subsequent amendments were 
adopted. The fact that the act carried 
fringe benefits for Congressmen un- 
daubtedly contributed to its early adop- 
tion,-prevented a more thorough study 
of its provisions, which, in defining the 





* All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 
* Public Law 601, 79th Cong. 
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jurisdiction of the Committee on Ex- 

penditures in the Executive Depart- 

ments, are confusing. 

The prior excessive use by congres- 
sional committees, regular and special, 
of the authority to make investigations 
and hold hearings caused the Congress to 
limit the number of regular standing 
committees of the House to 19. The 
practice of appointing special commit- 
tees without adequate consideration of 
the need was, for a short time, discon- 
tinued. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, FOR- 
MERLY COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
One of the 19 regular standing com- 

mittees of the House recognized by the 

Legislative Reorganization Act, herein- 

after referred to as the Reorganization 

Act, was the Committee on Expenditures 

in the Executive Departments.’ 

That committee was a 1927 consolida- 
tion of 11 former committees charged 
with the authority to investigate ex- 
penditures in 11 executive departments.* 

The Reorganization Act and the Rules 
of the House gave that committee the 
same authority previously exercised by 
the 11 investigatory committees. The 
Committee on Government Operations,‘ 
previously the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, will 
hereinafter be referred to as the com- 
mittee. 

It has been my privilege to serve con- 
tinuously on the committee since Jan- 
uary 14, 1935.° 

When the Republicans obtained con- 
trol of the House in 1947, because of 
seniority I was entitled to be named as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor or chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Because no Member can hold two chair- 
manships, I was forced to make a choice 
and chose the chairmanship of the lat- 
ter committee. 

Since 1937," when the sitdown strikes, 
following the pattern and methods of 
the Communists, who, in 1924," had in- 
filtrated into the labor movement, came 
to Michigan, I have been interested and 
active in efforts to expose and curb the 
unlawful methods, the vicious practices, 
employed by Communists in connection 
with labor disputes. 

As early as June 1, 1937, from the well 
of the House,’ naming some 40 individ- 
uals, I called attention to the fact that 
Communists were attempting to gain 
control of the labor organizations and 
were at that time a dangerous threat to 
our Government. That talk antedated 
by 16 years and 6 months the state- 
ment of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI—quoted in John Fisher’s arti- 
cle in the Chicago Tribune and Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 8, 





‘ ; Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 121 
a) (8). 

*H. Res. 7, 70th Cong., Ist sess. 

*Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 121 (b) 
(1) (h); House Rule XI, 8, 83d Cong. 

*H. Res. 647, 82d Cong. 

*H. Res. 50, 74th Cong. 

* Talks in House, June 1 and 7, 1937. 

* See S. Rept. No. 14, 68th Cong., st sess. 
“ee RecorD, 1937, p. 6168 et 
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1954 “—to the effect that Communist 
domination over trade unions operating 
in the maritime, mining, electrical, and 
communication fields posés a major and 
dangerous threat to our national se. 
curity. 

That threat was long recognized by 
the FBI and thinking people, who knew 
the facts, but was ignored or condoned 
in 1937—far more dangerous now—dis- 
regarded by law-enforcing officials, by 
legislative bodies—and in at least 1 State, 
West Virginia "—by vote-seeking politi. 
cians; and by the last 2 administrations. 

Within the last year and after the press 
had, through news stories and editori- 
als,” called special attention to the dan- 
ger which was exposed in hearings held 


by two legislative subcommittees for — 


whose existence I was responsible,” the 
present administration seemed to realize 
in part the situation.“ 

In this connection with this effort—to 
protect union as well as nonunion em- 
ployees—I made many investigations,” 
many speeches, both in Congress and 
elsewhere, and because of my frank, fac- 
tual statements by a certain section of 
the press and its commentators, was la- 
beled as “antiunion,” “antilabor,”’ and 
“a labor baiter.” 





%° See Appendix A, Fisher article in Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 8, 1954. 

“Unions and the Courts in West Virginia, 
address by Robert G. Kelly, 67th annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Bar Associa- 
tion, September 5, 1953, e. g.: 

“In no State in modern times has labor 
had a greater impact on State government. 
This is particularly true with regard to the 
executive branch, where freedom of unions 
to do as they please is notorious. While less 
apparent in the legislative and judicial 
branches, one must be blind to deny the ap- 
parent effect there. * * * 

“In West Virginia but little curb has been 
imposed upon labor’s so-called right to strike 
and picket, regardless of the public interest 
or the right of others to be secure in their 
persons and property. I have never been 
able to find in our basic law any founda- 
tion of a sacred right to enter into and 
carry out a conspiracy to cause others to 
breach contracts of employment or to close 
places of business or for mobs to prevent 
use of public streets and sidewalks. How- 
ever, these special privileges seem secure to 
labor in West Virginia. It is to be regretted 
that the rights of those who want to work, 
of innocent bystanders, and of the gen- 
eral public are not so secure.” 

See appendix B, quotes from editorials. 

% See appendix C, (1) copy of order ap- 
pointing Subcommittee of Committee on 
Government Operations; and (2) of order 
appointing Subcommittee of Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

% Excerpt from the President’s message on 
labor-management relations, Jan. 11, 1954; 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 112: 

“The act presently prohibits an employer 
from making payments to a union to assist 
in the financing of union welfare funds un- 
less the fund meets certain standards. These 
standards are not adequate to protect and 
conserve these funds that are held in trust 
for the welfare of individual union mem- 

It is my recommendation that Con- 
gress initiate a thorough study of welfare 
and pension funds covered by collective-bar- 
gaining agreements, with a view of enacting 
such legislation as will protect and conserve 
these funds for the millions of working men 
and women who are the beneficiaries.” 

% See appendix D, list of labor hearings 
held by Ciare E. Horrman in 80th Cong. 
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None of these charges had or has the 
slightest foundation in fact, for I have 
always expr the opinion that 
unions—their affairs properly conducted 
under the direction of the membership— 
were not only beneficial but necessary, 
if in mass-production industries workers 
were to be treated as women and men. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, which wrote 
the House version of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—and under the direction of Fred 
Hartley, who was chairman of that com- 
mittee during the 80th Congress, and 
also as chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments—it was my privilege to, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee, make investiga- 
tions and hold hearings which exposed 
the abuses of labor legislation, disregard 
of court orders, violation of law gen- 
erally, and racketeering practiced in con- 
nection with labor disputes.” 

No complaint was ever made by my 
colleagues on the committees that those 
investigations or hearings were improp- 
erly conducted, witnesses unfairly 
treated, or the conclusions reached not 
supported by the record. Reports giving 
conclusions, making recommendations 
were written, adopted, printed, and be- 
came a part of official congressional 
records. 

During the 80th Congress, I had 
obtained an amendment to the rules 
which extended the authority of the 
committee to make investigations and 
hold hearings.” 

When, in the 80th Congress, it was my 
privilege to become chairman of the com- 
mittee, to expedite the work of the com- 
mittee, desiring to give each member a 
part therein, I appointed five subcom- 
mittees “—attempted to give to each a 
definite share of committee work. That 
laid the foundation of my trouble. 

Because of the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act, it was impossible to 
establish definite lines beyond which the 
jurisdiction of one subcommittee should 
not go. The result was that on occasion 
one subcommittee found itself investi- 
gating and holding hearings, making re- 
ports, which might well have fallen with- 
in the jurisdiction of another committee. 
However, there was no serious conflict. 

When the Democrats returned to 
power and organized the 81st and 82d 
Congresses, subcommittees with the same 
jurisdiction were retained. 

When the Republicans again took over 
control in the 83d Congress, as chairman 
I, again, with the committee’s approval, 

established five regular subcommittees 
and outlined the jurisdiction of each. I 
retained the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee which passed upon reorgani- 
zation plans, though the activities of that 
committee were very limited. 

This was due to the fact that, as the 
Teorganization plans came up, I sched- 





“See appendix D, list of labor hearings 
held by Care E. HOFFMAN in 80th Cong. 
“H. Res. 90, 80th Cong., 1st sess., passed 
Peary 10, 1968. 
ubcommittee on Surplus Property, Sub- 
committee on State Department, abso 
mittee on Extra Legal Activities in Depart- 
ments, Subcommittee on Publicity and 


Propaganda, Subcommi 
and Build. ittee on Procurement 
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uled héarings on many of them before 
the full committee—the reason being 
that, coming from the administration, 
and the Republican margin being so 
narrow, a decision as to whether the 
plan should be reported or rejected would 
obviously be obtained more quickly and 
would more accurately represent the 
views of the members than if we were 
forced to go through the procedure first 
with the subcommittee, then with -the 
full committee. 

Ten reorganization plans were sub- 
mitted by the administration during the 
first session of the 83d Congress. On 
plans 3, 4, and 5, no hearings were held, 
no disapproving resolutions having been 
introduced. Of the remainder, with the 
exception of plans 7, 8, 9, and 10 all were 
heard by the full committee and all were 
approved.” 

I named as chairmen of the regular 
subcommittees R. WaLTer RIEHLMAN, 
Military Operations Subcommittee; 
GeorGE H. Benver, Public Accounts Sub- 
committee; Mrs. Ceci. M. Harpen, Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee; 
CHARLEs B. Brownson, International Op- 
erations Subcommittee. 

During the 8lst Democratic Congress 
a subcommittee, at Government expense, 
traveled to the Far East.” Another went 
to Europe.” Still another took a 42-day 
trip around the world at Government 
expense and in a Government plane.” 
Only* one report was adopted and 
printed.” 

In 1953 the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Brownson], who has been most ac- 
tive in stripping me of authority while 
seeking funds for his own subcommittee, 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEabDER], a member of his subcommittee, 
took another 24-day inspection trip, 
from September 27 to October 24, 

That subcommittee traveled from 
Washington to San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, to Tokyo, to Korea, to Tokyo, to 
Manila, to Honolulu, to San Francisco, 
to Washington, D. C. 

It also took along Maurice J. Mountain 
and Edward C. Kennelly as staff director 
and counsel, as well as a representative 
from the State Department, apparently 
as liaison man. 

The reported cost of the trip was 
$1,311.75. . That, however, was not the 
total cost. That figure does not include 
the cost of transportation by Govern- 
ment plane, the cost of Government per- 
sonnel. The figure given represents the 
$9 per diem cost of 3 committee, 2 staff 
members, not other costs. 

Had the trip been made by commercial 
airlines for a party of five, by chartered 
plane, the cost would have been, in a 
Dc-4, $51,514.75; in a DC-6, $79,301.75. 
Had the trip been made on a commercial 
plane, first-class reservation with berth, 
the transportation cost would have been 


* Committee calendar. 

*Lovre Special Subcommittee to the Far 
East, 81st Cong. (no report printed). 

™ Blatnik Special Subcommittee to Europe, 
8lst Cong. (no report printed). 

= Bonner Subcommittee Around the World, 
82d Cong. (report printed). 

*% 16th Intermediate Report, Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
82d Cong., title “Federal Supply Management 
(Overseas Survey),” H. Rept. No. 1894. 
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$8,999. These figures, however, do not 
include costs of meals or lodgings away 
from the plane. In addition to the $1,- 
311.75 voucher, Mr. BRownson vouchered 
expenses of $124.69, for transportation, 
and “room rent.” 

Mrs. HARDEN, now by my appointment 
chairman of the regular Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations; Mr. 
Brownson, likewise by my appointment 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Operations; and Mr. 
MEADER, Republican Representative from 
the Second District of Michigan, with 
one minority staff member, Mrs. Anna- 
bell Zue, went on the trip around the 
world. That subcommittee, which was 
under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Bonner, of North Carolina, made a 
lengthy and instructive report. Other 
members of the committee, including Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, chairman of the regular Sub- 
committee on Military Operations, and 
Mr. Benpver, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Accounts, were also abroad 
on one or two occasions. 

It has been the chairman of these reg- 
ular subcommittees who, with the mem- 
bers of their subcommittees—all evident - 
ly and naturally desiring to expand their 
own staffs and extend their authority to 
travel and hold hearings, have aggres- 
sively acted in denying me authority to 
expose and curb exortion and other 
abuses by lawless individuals.” 

Again, I spent considerable time in pre- 
paring rules of procedure, and the rules 
proposed for consideration by the Re- 
publican members of the committee were, 
with 1 or 2 minor amendments, adopted 
by the full committee.* 

Those rules remained in force and gave 
efficient hearings. They were changed 
on July 15, 1953, when the committee 
liquidated, within 10 days, all of the 
special subcommittees, including the one 
Special Subcommittee on Racketeering 
Activities. 

In my opinion, based upon not less 
than 16 years of experience, the quick- 
est, most economical, and efficient way 
to settle two-thirds of the complaints 
made to a standing committee is through 
the appointment of special 3-man sub- 
committees. This, in my judgment, is 
true because usually it is comparative- 
ly easy to, at all times, obtain the pres- 
ence of at least 2 members of a 3-man 
subcommittee, who are to some extent 
familiar with the question at issue. If 
such a subcommittee encounters a con- 
troversial issue calling for political con- 
sideration, it can institute an investiga- 
tion and then refer the whole matter 
back to the full committee. This view 
was finally adopted by the committee * 
over Democratic protest. 

Thereafter several special subcommit- 
tees, sometimes calling for 3, sometimes 
5, members were authorized. One, the 
Special Subcommittee on German Con- 
sulate/American House Program under 





*% CONGRESSIONAL Recoro, July 17, 1953, 
Pp. 93852, et seq. Also minutes of committee 
meetings of July 15 and July 24, 1953. 

2% Committee minutes, January 26 and Feb- 
ruary 18,1953. See appendix E, rules adopted 
by Committee on Government Operations on 
January 26 and February 18, 1953. 

* Committee minutes, February 18, 1953. 
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the chairmanship of Mr. MriLuer of New 
York, very quickly obtained satisfactory 
action in connection with the State De- 
partment’s housing program in Ger- 
many.” 

Another subcommittee of 3 was ap- 
pointed, at the request of 2 Senators 
and a Congressman, to investigate the 
awarding of a contract for the repair of 
aircraft for a distressed-labor area.” 
While the facts developed did not result 
in the awarding of the specific contract 
to the distressed area, the plight of that 
area was called to the attention of re- 
sponsible authorities for such other as- 
sistance as could properly and lawfully 
be granted. 

In anticipation of an attempt to solve 
certain complaints which had been 
made, other special subcommittees were 
authorized but never actually estab- 
lished by the appointment of com- 
mittee members. Staff ‘investigations 
showed the complaints to be without 
sufficient sustaining evidence to warrant 
hearings. 

Being aware of the existence of a gi- 
gantic, vicious conspiracy to collect mil- 
lions, if not billions, of dollars from 
union as well as nonunion workers, from 
individuals and corporations engaged in 
business and from the Government it- 
self, on June 4, 1953, I appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee of 3, consisting of 
Mr. BENDER, of Ohio, Mr. Connon, of 
California, with myself as chairman, to 
investigate and hold hearings in this 
field. 

The purpose of the subcommittee was 
to expose the activities of those engaged 
in that conspiracy and to report, 
through the full committee, to the Con- 
gress as to whether additional Federal 
legislation would be advisable, and, in- 
cidentally, to call the attention of the 
Department of Justice to the obvious 
violations of Federal statutes where 
prosecutions seemed to be advisable. 

Realizing that the House Commiitee 
on Education and Labor would, as a leg- 
islative committee, write such legisla- 
tion, I requested the chairman of tha 
committee, Samus K. MCCONNELL, JR., 
to appoint a similar subcommittee. He 
appointed such a subcommittee on June 
6, 1953," naming Winr Siru, of Kan- 
sas, as chairman, Pam M. Lanprum, of 
Georgia, as the Democratic member, and 
naming me as the second Republican 
member. 

This gave us a joint subcommittee of 
five, over which, at my request, Winr 
Smiru presided as chairman. He per- 
formed a most difficult task in a very 
judicious and efficient manner. The 
field work was done by experienced in- 
vestigators on the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, under 
the direction of William FP. McKenna,” 


“German Consulate/America House Pro- 
gram, hearings, February 17, 1953; H. Rept. 
No. 168, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Ist intermediate 


- report of committee. 


*Fontana School of Aeronautics, Inc., 
hearings, February 27, 1953. 

* Appendix C (2) copy of order appointing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

McKenna had established an enviable 
reputation through his work which blocked 
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who had as his assistants Clyde W. 
Smith, Lester P. Condon, and, on the 
last Detroit hearings, Murray W. Jack- 
son. 

The two subcommittees authorized to 
investigate racketeering, extortion, and 
other subjects, held joint hearings at 
Detroit, Mich., on June 8, 11, 12, and 13, 
1953. Those hearings were printed and 
a report, signed by all members ‘of both 
subcommittees, except Mr. Connon, was 
subsequently accepted by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, filed 
with the House, and printed as a House 
report.™ 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor had, on June 23, 
1953, appointed a second subcommittee 
to participate in such a hearing.” The 
two subcommittees held joint hearings 
at Kansas City, Mo.” on June 29 and 30, 
July 1, 2, and 3, 1953. ‘Those hearings 
were printed and a unanimous report of 
the Labor Subcommittee, signed by Wirt 
SmiTH, WincaTE H. Lucas, and myself, 
is now pending before the Labor Com- 
mittee. 

On June 29, 1953, knowing that Con- 
gress was about to adjourn, and being 
fully aware of the desire of certain com- 
mittee members to travel and hold hear- 
ings not only in this country but abroad, 
and thinking there was need for prac- 
ticing economy, I wrote the subcommit- 
tee chairmen™ suggesting that . they 
limit their activities and curtail their 
staff to 1 professional and 1 clerical 
member while Congress was not in ses- 
sion. 

I was fully aware that this suggestion 
would not meet with the approval of the 
subcommittee chairmen. Naturally, be- 
ing ambitious, each subcommittee chair- 
man desired a little empire of his own 
with his own staff, unhampered by any 
restraints imposed by the chairman of 
the committee. However, I was in error 
in assuming that, if the subcommittee 
chairmen did not agree to my first sug- 
gestion, they would suggest a compro- 
mise and perhaps “bargain collectively” 
with me on that subject. 





@ $5% million claim against the Govern- 
ment (Home Loan Bank Board) by numerous 
investors in Long Beach Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, of Long Beach, Calif., 
which had overlong been in litigation in 
the courts. McKenna, who at first was Gov- 
ernment counsel, later counsel for the Re- 
publican minority, assisted by minority 
members Mritier of New York and Horrman 
of Michigan, blocked the attempt to end 
legal opposition to the payment of the claim. 
Congressman CHET HoLirrmecp, of the 19th 
District of California, had headed a special 
subcommittee during the 8ist and 82d Con- 
gresses in an effort to compel the Federal 
Government to cease its opposition to the 
payment of this claim. See appendix F, ex- 
tension of remarks of Ciare E. Horrman in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 7, 1952, vol. 
98, pt. 11, pp. A4853-—A4857. 

“=H. Rept. No. 1324, 88d Cong., 2d sess. 

®See appendix G, copy of order appoint- 
ing second Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


* At the Kansas City hearings, Congress- 
man Jerrrey P. Hi.iso0Nn, of that district, 
BENDER. 
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Had I desired to be arbitrary, as some 
looking for an excuse for their own arbi. 
trary actions have subsequently cha rged 
all I had to do was to have waited untij 
Congress adjourned in July and then 
refused to sign their salary and expense 
vouchers. That authority was they 
vested exclusively in me. 

The resolution allocating funds to the 
committee for the full committee ang 
the subcommittees contained a provision 
that the expenses incurred not only by 
the full committee but by all regular 
subcommittees and special subcommit- 
tees were to be approved for payment 
only when the voucher was signed by the 
chairman of the full committee.” 

I had protested that requirement dur. 
ing the 80th Congress, for the reason 
that, while I trusted the subcommittee 
chairmen to act wisely and economic. 
cally, inasmuch as I could not oversee 
all of their activities, I objected to being 
required to sign vouchers for expendi- 
tures when I had no personal knowledge 
of either the wisdom of, nor the neces- 
sity for, such expenditures, nor of the 
efficiency of their staff members. At 
that time, that is, during the 80th Con- 
gress, at my request, I had been relieved 
of that responsibility. I had no objec- 
tion to like procedure during the 83d 
Congress. 

That did not mean I favored estab. 
lishing subcommittees as autonomous 
bodies, which has now been done.” 

My position was that I would not sign 
vouchers for the payment of salaries and 
expenses which were incurred without 
my knowledge. 

Instead of suggesting to me that my 
request for a curtailment of their activi- 
ties was unreasonable, the chairmen and 
members of the regular subcommittees— 
at least a majority of them—evidently 
got together and formulated a plan of 
action to in effect establish their own 
subcommittees as regular standing com- 
mittees of the House, and to end my 
investigation of extortion. 

On the 15th day of July 1953, they 
came into the regular meeting of the 
committee with a resolution,” which was 
offered by Mr. Osmers, of New Jersey, 
as their spokesman, and which was 
adopted by the committee.” 

That resolution not only gave to the 
regular subcommittees the same author- 
ity given the regular standing commit- 
tees of the House, thus in effect increas- 
ing from 19 to 24 the regular standing 
committees of the House, but it abolished 
the special subcommittees I had esiab- 
lished, none of which, except one, here- 

r referred to, had operated or 
was operating. 


*®See appendix I, H. Res. 150, 83d Cong. 
1st sess. 

* See appendix H, H. J. Res. 339, 83d Cong. 
sess. 


* See appendix K, Osmers resolution adopt- 
ed on July 15, 1953. 

* Committee minutes, July 15, 1953. Re- 
publican members of the committee—except 
Mrs. CuurcH, of Illinois; Mr. Jupp, of Minne- 
ota; Mr. McDonovaen, of California; and 
Mrs. Sr. Grorce, of New York; who were not 
present, and Mr. Hruexson, of Missouri, 
who voted “present”—joined with the Demo- 
crats (except Mr. Convon, of California, whe 
voted “present”) in denying my request. 
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Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act, the House now has 
more than 27 regular standing and 
special committees. 

The Osmers resolution also denied to 
me the authority exercised by every other 
chairman of every other regular stand- 
ing committee of the House; that is, 
the authority to appoint special sub- 
committees and direct their activities. 

Subsequently, a request was made by 
me for an extension of the life of the 
subcommittee which had been investi- 
gating racketeering and extortion. That 
request was denied. On July 24, 1953, 
the committee adopted 2 resolutions— 
1 extending that subcommittee for 60 
days to complete investigation in Kan- 
sas City, and the second, extending the 
life of the same subcommittee for the 
same period to complete the Detroit in- 
vestigation,” the 60-day limitation being 
a restriction which made effective action 
impossible and which temporarily at 
jeast, gave comfort to the extortionists. 

Some of the committee members had 
argued, first, that there was no neces- 
sity for such hearings, and, second, that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions had no jurisdiction over the sub- 


ect. 

Later, those objections were apparent- 
ly abandoned. The adminiStration itself 
stressed the necessity, in the President’s 
message on January 11, 1954, on labor- 
management relations, of a study of the 
manner in which health and welfare 
funds were administered—see footnote 
No. 14. 

Precedents and the language of the 
Reorganization Act itself sustained the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

In one instance in the press, and on 
the floor of the House, some of the com- 
mittee members attempted to justify 
their action in liquidating the special 
subcommittee which had done such a 
good job, and, among other things, 
stated: 

Mr. LANTAFF, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953,. page 9352: 

I join with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in the statement he is making, and 
I want to say that all of us regret that the 
chairman of the committee has seen fit to 


air this so-called family controversy in pub- 
lic, 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953, page 9352: 

During the past 7 months the chairman 
of the full committee has seen fit to appoint 
12 special 3-man subcommittees for investi- 
gative purposes. 


Note: Only one of these subcommittees 
was actually functioning. Two others 
had completed their work, and no one 
had yet been named to any of the others. 

I will say that this (passage of the resolu- 
tion by Mr. OsMERs) was brought about. by 
many different actions by the chairman of 
the full committee which were not in accord 
with the viewpoint of the members of the 
committee. Among those actions was the 
4ppointing of a multitude of subcommittees, 
3-man subcommittees, which conflicted with 
= _Juriediction of the standing subcom- 


ee 
"Committee minutes, July 24, 1953. 
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Note: Rule 3 expressly gave the chair- 
man authority to appoint special sub- 
committees, and in no way had the juris- 
diction of any subcommittee been in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. McCormack, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, July 17, 1953, page 9354: 

In taking the action we did, he ought to 
thank us, in a sense, because we absolved 
him of any opportunity of engaging in even 
any unintentional arbitrary actions. So I 
do not apologize at all for anything I did. 


Mr. Brown of Ohio, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, July 17, 1953, page 9353: 

That I join in expressing deep regret that 
there has been any misunderstanding over 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations the other day. * * * We have had, I 
might say very frankly, Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tolerable situation develop in our commit- 
tee. * * * But I voted for the resolution 
because I thought it was necessary to cor- 
rect the intolerable situation in which our 
committee found itself, and to protect the 
integrity of the membership of our com- 
mittee and of the subcommittees. 


Note: Why did he not define the “in- 
tolerable situation”? 

And, of good measure, the gentleman 
from Ohio also said: 

We realize that our chairman is getting 
old. Like many of us, he is growing in age. 
Perhaps he has not been well. Some of us 
have not been. I have not been well myself. 
Sometimes I get a bit testy, for which I often 
turn around and apologize once in awhile. 


Although he struck these statements 
from the revision of his remarks, they 
were widely quoted in the press. 

Note: Mr. Brown does not allege—he 
cannot truthfully clarge—that either 
age, ill health, or anything else has kept 
me from performing my full duty. 

Nor did the gentleman from Ohio cite 
any specific instance of testiness; and 
my so-called criticism of the subcom- 
mittees to which he referred will, by 
reference to a copy of the letter written 
the subcommittee chairman—appendix 
H—be shown to be no criticism whatso- 
ever, just an economy suggestion. 

It is significant that each member 
seeking to defend his action used only 
general language. No one laid on the 
line a specific statement or charge of im- 
proper conduct or action on the part of 
the chairman.- Even one alleged to be a 
thief is entitled to be told what he stole, 
when, where, and from whom. 

Mr. BENDER, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953, page 9354: 

I do not believe that the chairman of any 
committee here, irrespective of how much we 
love him, has the right to be constitutionally 
unconstitutional all the time. * * * And I 
have put up with considerable maiarky on 
occasions. I have tried on every occasion to 
stand by him here on the a in com- 
mittee, and sometimes when the gentleman 
would be hopelessly negative I would find 
myself in a rather awkward predica- 
ment. * * * I do not like to be bullywagged 
any more than anyone else does, 


Note: Why not be specific and cite 
the chairman’s offenses? I have chal- 
lenged the gentleman to ‘name one 
example. 

Mr. Benver, Cleveland News, January 
14, 1954, interview by Webb Seely: 

Question. Has Congressman HorrmMan 
abused his power by asking for his own sub- 
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committee to investigate labor racketeering 
here and elsewhere? 


Answer. He has. HorrMan has organized 
special committees at the drop of the hat. 
He does this without consulting other mem- 
bers of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. He has so many special activities he is 
abusing his power. I won't be a party to 
anything illegal. 

Question. What was illegal about Repre- 
— HorrMan’s racketeering commit- 

Answer. Setting up and obviously abusing 
his power. I won't be a party to doing any- 
thing wrong. 


Reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
January 18, 1954, page 370. 


Mr. Benpver’s charge that the chairman 
acted illegally is an illustration of either 
his lack of knowledge or a deliberate mis- 
representation.“ Committee rule 3 until 
repealed by the committee on July 15, 
1953, expressly authorized the chairman 
to appoint special subcommittees con- 
sisting of two or more members.” 


Mr. BENDER was present on January 
26, 1953, when the rule was discussed 
and adopted, and he voted in favor of 
that rule. Moreover, Mr. BENDER served 
without objection on a special three-man 
subcommittee.“ Why did he twice de- 
liberately make a false statement? 


Following the action of the full com- 
mittee on July 24, 1953, I immediately 
requested Wint SMITH, chairman of the 
subcommittee which had been appointed 
by the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, to ask for 
the continuation of his subcommittee. 

Mr. SmirH made that request, and, on 
November 13, 1953, the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor au- 
thorized a subcommittee, naming Mr. 
SMITH as chairman, Mr. LANDRUM as the 
Democratic member, and me as the sec- 
ond Republican member, to complete 
the investigations we had previously 
started at Detroit and Chicago.“ 

Thit subcommittee held hearings on 
Noveunber 23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953, which 
hearings have been printed, and there 
is pending before the Labor Committee 


* See remarks of CLare E. HorrmMan in Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of January 18, 1954, pp. 
369-375 


“Rule 3 of Rules of Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations in Committee Calendar 
No. 1, March 1, 1953: 

“RuLE 3. A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum; provided, however, that 
special subcommittees consisting of two or 
more members—at least one of whom shall 
be a member of the minority—may be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, and in such case, 
one member of the special subcommittee 
shall be a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony only, provided that the 
other member or members of the special sub- 
committee shall have received reasonable 
notice thereof. Four members of a regular 
subcommittee shall constitute a quorum.” 

“Committee minutes, January 26 and 
February 18, 1953. 

“Special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Federal-State Cooperation in Enforcement of 
Anti-Racketeering Laws and the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and other Fed- 
eral Labor Legislation, Crarg E. HorrmMan, 
chairman, Mr. Benper and Mr. Connon. 

“See appendix L, order appointing third 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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the subcommittee’s unanimous report 
thereon. . 

Following the hearings held in June 
in Detroit and the hearings held at 
Kansas City in late June and early July, 
some twenty-odd indictments were re- 
turned. Following the hearings held at 
Detroit in November, the United States 
district attorney announced that he 
would make an investigation and take 
appropriate action, and some indict- 
ments were subsequently returned. 

The press, especially the three Detroit 
papers, the News, the Times, and the 
Free Press; the Kansas City Star, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and the Chicago Trib- 
une, gave favorable publicity to the De- 
troit and Kansas City hearings. In edi- 
torials from these and other papers, the 
necessity for such hearings was repeat- 
edly pointed out.“ 

An article in the February 1954 issue 
of the Sign, Big Racket in Small Change, 
by Milton Lomask,“ and a story in the 
March 9, 1954, issue of Look, How Labor 
Bosses Get Rich, by Clark Mollenhoff," 
will give some idea of the nationwide 
interest in and scope of the subject. 

In the meantime, the members of the 
full committee were forced to the con- 
clusion, through statements which I had 
made and filed with them, that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations had 
jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

The committee was also apparently 
convinced from statements inserted in 
the record that the public was demand- 
ing that these hearings be continued. 

In fact, the administration itself ap- 
parently seemed to be convinced that 
millions of dollars which had been en- 
trusted to those handling union health 
and welfare funds were being wasted, 
perhaps misappropriated. 

As previously stated, the President, on 
January 11, 1954, in his message to Con- 
gress on labor-management relations, in- 
cluded a paragraph on the subject— 
footnote No. 14. 

The committee may have reached the 
conclusion that not only were the pro- 
posed investigations which I was asking 
authority to continue necessary, but that 
they would provide a publicity band- 
wagon on which politicians might ride 
into office. This conclusion I reached 
because neither the committee as a 
group, nor any individual member there- 
or, so far as I know, ever uttered 1 word 
of criticism as to the manner in which 
the hearings which I held or in which I 
participated had been conducted or 
found 1 word of fault with the results 
which had been obtained; nevertheless, 
at every opportunity, denied me the au- 
thority to continue such investigations 
and. hearings. 

On January 20, 1954, I presented to the 
committee a resolution asking for au- 
thority to continue to investigate racke- 
teering and extortion, to determine the 
necessity of amending the Taft-Hartley 





* Appendix B, quotes from editorials. 

“ Appendix M, article in the Sign, February 
1954. 
a N, article in Look, March 9, 
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Act and the advisability of writing addi- 
tional legislation to protect interstate 
commerce and the civil rights of the citi- 

A substitute resolution was offered by 
Mr. Osmers, using substantially the same 
language carried in the resolution which 
I had offered, but granting the authority 
to make such investigation to Mr. Ben- 
der,” the announced candidate for the 
Republican primary nomination for Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

That substitute, as has been previously 
stated, was adopted by a vote of 19 to 1; 
7 Republicans being present and voting, 
9 Democrats being present and voting, 
2 Republicans and 1 Democrat absent 
but voting aye by proxy; 1 Republican, 
Mrs. CuurcH, and 4 Democrats, Messrs. 
Dawson, Condon, FountTAIN, and PIL- 
CHER present but not voting; 5 Republi- 
cans, Messrs. GRAHAM, JuDD, McDon- 
OuGH, MILLER, and Porr, absent and not 
voting. 

The committee action giving the Sub- 
committee on Public Accounts authority 
to do the things which I had requested 
authority to do, while denying that au- 
thority to me as chairman of a special 
subcommittee, was a confession that the 
committee’s previous position was 
wrong—an acknowledgment that I was 
right; that the committee itself did have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, and 
that the hearings which I had brought 
about and in which I had participated 
had performed a valuable and necessary 
service. 

Keeping in mind the fact that Mr. 
BeEnveEr’s regular subcommittee had no 
jurisdiction over the proposed investiga- 
tion, the committee action was, in effect, 
the appointment of a special subcommit- 
tee—to perform a function which the 
committee had denied me as chairman 
of the full committee. 

Mr. Benover, for his Public Accounts 
Subcommittee, requested, and the House 
Committee on Administration approved, 
$100,000, but when that resolution, House 
Resolution 419," came before the House 
on February 25, 1954, it was, on a stand- 
ing vote, recommitted to the Committee 
on House Administration.” 

Then, on March 4, Mr. Benper went 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration with a re- 
quest for $52,000, for his regular Public 
Accounts Subcommittee—no request for 
funds to uncover extortion and racket- 
eering; Mr. RreH_mMan requested, for his 
Military Operations Subcommittee, $51,- 
000, and Mr. Brownson requested, for 
his International Operations Subcom- 
mittee, $52,000." 

The special subcommittee which I had 
appointed would probably have com- 
pleted the work for less than $50,000. Our 
expenses in the previous hearings had 


* Appendix O, resolution of Ciarz E. Horr- 
MAN of January 20, 1954. 

“ Appendix P, Osmers’ resolution of Janu- 
ary 20, 1954. 

“ Appendix Q, H. Res. 419, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess. 
*! CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, February 25, 1954, 
p. 2192. 

* Appendix R, H. Res. 468, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess. 
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been far less than the $52,000 now askeq 
by Mr. Benner; in fact, the total ex- 
penses—including salaries of investiga- 
tors charged wholly to that investigation 
although some work was done on other 
matters, for the previous hearings, were 
but $40,322.98. 

We come now to the reasons for the 
committee action when, on three occa. 
sions,” it denied me the authority to 
make the investigations, hold the hear- 
ings—authority which they subsequent. 
ly conferred upon Mr. Benper. He has 
never, so far as I know, previous to this 
occasion, expressed any condemnation 
of labor racketeering or extortion or of 
unlawful activities in the jukebox or 
the horseracing businesses, which have 
resulted in the paying of tribute to 
crooks. 

The real issue in the proposed hear- 
ings, if I understand the press releases 
correctly, will be to determine whether 
the Hobbs amendment to the Antiracket- 
eering Act of 1934 is being flagrantly 
violated, whether that law needs amend- 
ment. Mr. BEenpdER voted against the 
adoption of the Hobbs amendment. I 
spoke for it, voted for it, and, after it 
was enacted, a special subcommittee, of 
which I was chairman, and which I 
appointed during the 80th Congress, and, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the then 
Attorney General that the law was not 
being violated at Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
veloped facts which resulted in the in- 
dictment and conviction of a union and 
some of its officers for a violation of that 
act.” 

The action of the committee on the 
15th and the 24th of July 1953 and the 
20th of January 1954 are not the only 
times that I have been opposed by an 
overwhelming majority of the committee. 

On July 1, 1953, R. Water Rieniman; 
Ceci, M. Harpen; Georce H. Benner; 
CHARLES B. Brownson; Georce MEADER; 
Frank C. OSMERS, JR., CLARENCE J. 
Brown; Lovis E. Granam; Watter H. 
Jupp; Gorpon L. McDonovucH; KATHARINE 
St. GeorcE; WILi1am E. MILLER; RICHARD 
H. Porr; Wiii1am L. Dawson; CueET HoL- 
IFIELD; FRANK M. KarsTEN; JoxN W. 
McCormack; Bri LANTAFF; FRANK IKARD; 
Jack B. Brooks; Tuomas J. Dopp; Rosert 
H. Mottonan; L. H, Fountain; J. L. 
Pitcuer, members of the committee, filed 
a report favoring H. R. 5228, which I had 


“ opposed, and insisted on putting through 


the House that bill to give the Comp- 
troller General, on retirement because of 
disability or after the expiration of his 
term, an annual pension of $17,500 dur- 
ing life. 

That bill also provided that, if a Comp- 
troller General who had served less than 
10 years retired because of disability, 
even though he had served but a day, he 
should receive a pension of $8,750 per 
year. 





® Committee minutes of July 15 and July 
24, 1953, and of January 20, 1954. 

“Hearings of enforcement of the Anti- 
racketeering Act, February 14, March 6, 10, 
13, 14, 19, and 20, 1947, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
First Intermediate Report of Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
H. Rept. No. 238, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
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st astounding is the fact that the 
recipient of this gratuity is not required 
to contribute to the fund as are other 
sioners. 

Pemnile Lindsay Warren, then serving 
as Comptroller General, had done a mag~- 
nificent job, in my judgment it was un- 
sound policy to establish a precedent 
which undoubtedly will be invoked by 
other executive officers. 

From a moral as well as from a po- 
litical standpoint, refusing to give tax- 
payers a $700 to $800 exemption, while 
granting & lifetime pension of $17,500 
to an officeholder, does not seem quite 
equitable. 


Mo: 


THE HOUSING ISSUE 


Under authority previously granted me 
as chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I had authority 
under the rules of the committee to ap- 
point special subcommittees for the pur- 
pose of investigating subject matters 
which would not normally fall within 
the jurisdiction of any one of our regu- 
larly established subcommittees. - 

Early in 1953, information had come 
to my attention to the effect that there 
were certain irregularities in the opera- 
tions of the housing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

In February a special subcommittee 
was established which held a hearing 
on the administration of the affairs of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
That hearing showed the prevalence of 
gratuities and maladministration in the 
operations of that agency. ‘ 

In May of 1953, I appointed a special 
subcommittee which was to concern it- 
self with public housing. It held hear- 
ings in Los Angeles which showed clear- 
cut evidence of violation of criminal 
statutes of the United States. 

We had in our possession enough evi- 
dence of widespread irregularities to 
fully justify, and even demand, an over- 
all housing investigation. However, the 
committee saw fit to stop that investi- 
gation. 

It further prevented the adoption of 
the report on the ties uncov- 
ered in Los Angeles, which should have 
been made submitted to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

If the investigation had continued, 
in my humble judgment, there is no 
doubt that the widespread scandals 
which are now @ matter of so much 
notoriety would, by the work of this com- 
ew have been corrected a year ear- 

er. 


The present scandals in the housing 


it was necessary for the President of the 
United States to order a clean-up and 
for a Senate committee to hold hearings, 


the ac- 
tion of the full committee. 

This action on the part of the full 
committee—whatever the interest—re- 
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a further investigation by our former 
counsel, many top housing officials, some 
20 in number, were discharged and the 
Capehart committee of the Senate took 
over. 

REASONS FOR COMMITTEE ACTION 


From what has been said, it is evident 


that— 

First. A comparatively few but able, 
greedy, unscrupulous individuals have 
been and are using their authority and 
positions as high-ranking union officials 
to, through fraud, deception, and by the 
use of force, extort millions of dollars 
for their own use, not only from the 
members of their unions but from work- 
ers and businessmen generally, and on 
occasion from the Federal Government 
itself. Because of their assumed politi- 
cal power, they were feared and in some 
instances given consideration by office- 
seekers and politicians. 

Second. Through the efforts of a sub- 
committee which I appointed, and in 
cooperation with a similar Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I was a mem- 
ber, and the hearings which were held, 
a very few instances of the illegal ac- 
tivities of these individuals were brought 
to the attention of the public. With- 
out exception, the press in Detroit and 
Kansas City, where the hearings were 
held, courageously, through accurate 
news stories and forceful editorials, 
stressed the need for law enforcement 
by local and Federal officials. 

Third. No complaint was ever voiced 
by members of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment. Operations or by the press as 
the manner in which the hearings were 
conducted, the methods, or the conduct 
of our investigators, nor of the results 
obtained. ‘ 

Fourth. It was evident that, if the in- 
vestigations and the hearings were con- 
tinued by the same staff and under the 
direction of the chairman of the special 
subcommittee, the trail might even- 
tually lead to results which, from a po- 
litical standpoint, would be detrimental 
to individuals financially and politically 
powerful in both political parties. In 
Michigan, the CIO for several years 
openly supported the Democratic candi- 
dates by financial contributions, as well 
as by workers and in its publications. 

Fifth. While acting as chairman of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations—and I have been a mem- 
ber of that committee since 1935, and 
was its chairman during 1947 and 1948— 
I sought to hold down committee ex- 
penses, committee travel, both in this 
country and abroad, and suggested, on 
June 29, 1953, that, while Congress was 
not in session, subcommittees which had 
been created at my suggestion curtail 
their activities. : 

My expressed wishes ran counter to 
the ideas of subcommittee chairmen and 
subcommittee members, and, in retalia- 
tion, on July 15, 1953, the committee 
changed committee rule 3, denied me the 
right to appoint special subcommittees— 
@ right exercised by every other chair- 
man; liquidated the special subcommit- 
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surface of the corrupt mess, the cleaning 
up of which was a part of the job we 
promised the voters at the 1952 election 
to undertake. 

Of the 16 Republican members, 10 were 
present. Eight who were present and 
two who were absent, whose proxies were 
voted, voted to abolish the subcommittee, 
I voted in the negative. One Republican 
who was present did not vote. 

Of the 14 Democratic members, 11 
were present. The 11 who were present 
and 2 who were absent, whose proxies 
were voted, voted to abolish the subcom- 
mittee. One who was absent whose 
proxy was cast voted “present.” 

It should be noted that 13 Democrats 
voted to end the hearings, and 10 Re- 
publicans voted to end these hearings. 
The political attitude of the Democrats 
is easy to understand; that of the Re- 
publicans not so easily understood. 

Sixth. Whether the committee was in- 
duced to change its position that it had 
no jurisdiction and there was no neces- 
sity for such investigations by the state- 
ments in the public press and by protests 
received from individuals, or whether it 
had some other reason for its action on 
the 20th of January 1954, it conceded 
the committee had jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, and that a continued 
exposé of unlawful activities in connec- 
tion with labor disputes and the adminis- 
tration of health and welfare funds was 
necessary. 

On that date, reversing itself on these 
two positions, the full committee gave 
authority to the regular Subcommittee 
on Public Accounts, of which the Honor- 
able Gzorce H. Benner, Congressman 
from Ohio, who is a candidate for the 
Republican primary nomination for 
United States Senator from Ohio, to con- 
tinue such investigations and hearings. 
A statement of that vote has been here- 
tofore set forth in these remarks, 

Seventh. The only reasons ever given 
by any of the committee members to 
justify their action were purely personal, 
and might be summed up with the state- 
ment that they did not like me person- 
ally, nor my methods. But they never 
made a specific charge as to their dis- 
like, except that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown] suggested that I was 
“old, ill, and testy.” Another asserted 
that my methods were “intolerable.” 
Another, that I was “constitutionally un- 
constitutional.” None ever gave any bill 
of particulars, other than the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Benper]. He, in an in- 
terview with the Cleveland News, said 
that I acted illegally in appointing 
special subcommittees—a false charge 
that he was forced to eat on the floor of 
the House. 

Undoubtedly, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD] was greviously 
displeased because I had a part in block- 
ing his effort to have the Congress force 
the Department of Justice and the Home 
Loan Bank Board to abandon its court 
action which was blocking the payment 
of a claim of some $5% million filed by 
a California outfit, and which it had not 
been able to maintain through the courts. 

Draw your own conclusions for the 
committee action. 

If there is any reason for the action 
of the committee members in denying 
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to me authority to carry on these in- 
vestigations, after more than 16 years’ 
experience in ferreting out and expos- 
ing unlawful activities of crooked union 
and public officials, other than their per~ 
sonal dislike of me, they have as yet 
failed to meet my challenge to do so from 
the well of the House. 

They either know, or they should know, 
that their action, regardless of their good 
intentions, gave encouragement to 
racketeers and extortionists, discouraged 
union members, and local union officials, 
who are hoping for a fair deal. 
COMMITTEE RESTORES CHAIRMAN’S POWER TO 

APPOINT SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 

GATE LABOR RACKETEERING AND EXTORTION 

Apparently the public demand for an 
investigation and report on the wide- 
spread racketeering and extortion prac- 
ticed by a few labor leaders convinced 
the members of the committee that the 
Bender subcommittee should be supple- 
mented. For, on June 10, 1954, the com- 
mittee passed a resolution, amended 
June 16, 1954," authorizing the chairman 
to appoint a special subcommittee con- 
sisting of 3 members, to make investiga- 
tions and hold hearings. Under the rules 
of the committee, the 3-man subcom- 
mittee became a subcommittee of 5. 

The House also granted a fund of $75,- 
000 by resolution adopted on June 23, 
1954,” to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the whole com- 
mittee, to carry out the investigations 
authorized by the committee. 

Subsequently, 4 days.of hearings were 
held in Washington, ending on Thurs- 
day, August 5, 1954. The following Tues- 
day, that is, on August 10, 1954, a Wash- 
ington grand jury indicted a contractor 
and a business representative of District 
Council No. 51. 

Testimony taken at these hearings dis- 
closed that, in order to carry out a con- 
tract for painting, decorating, or paper- 
hanging in the Washington area, and 
that area included a part of Virginia 
and Maryland, it was necessary to come 
to terms with the business representative 
of District Council No. 51. These terms 
included the payment by contractors of 
substantial sums to the business repre- 
sentative of District Council No. 51, none 
of which found its way into the treasury 
of either the council or the local. 

It is assumed that other hearings will 
be held, and it is hoped that the statutory 
provisions designed to prevent extortion 
will be more adequately enforced by Fed- 
eral authorities. 

In my judgment, had the committee 
not destroyed the authority of the chair- 
man to appoint special subcommittees of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, it would have been unnecessary to 
have created a special subcommittee to 
investigate the alleged misuse of health 
and welfare funds or to appropriate $75,- 
000 for those investigations. That job 
would now have been well on its way to 
completion. 

Moreover, had the subcommittee pre- 
viously appointed by the chairman been 
permitted to follow its original program, 


“See appendix 8S, resolution adopted June 
10, 1954, as amended June 16, 1954. 

“See appendix T, H. Res. No. 542, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., adopted June 23, 1954, 
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sufficient testimony would have already 
been taken *o justify demands for a 
prompt and efficient enforcement of 
Federal legislation. Any need for addi- 
tional legislation would also have been 
disclosed. 

To date, the work of the committee 
has been greatly hindered—in fact, ex- 
cept as to routine work of the regular 
subcommittees and of the special Anti- 
racketeering Subcommittee, has been 
successfully blocked. 

Every well-informed Member of the 
House must realize that corruption is 
still in some departments all too prev- 
alent. 

In my humble opinion, and with all 
due respect to the opinions of my col- 
leagues, the action taken by the commit- 
tee was based not only on a lack of in- 
formation as to the situation then exist- 
ing, but as to the objectives which it 
was desired to attain and the methods 
to be followed. 

Notwithstanding the action taken by 
the committee, a determined, continu- 
ous effort has been made, and will be 
continued, to render a worthwhile serv- 
ice to my constituents and to the Con- 
gress, as well as to the country. 

As of today, August 19, my efforts to 
carry out the request of some in this 
administration to continue the house- 
cleaning in certain departments are be- 
ing continued. 

Early in July several individuals high 
in the administration called my atten- 
tion to certain facts which indicate that 
certain executive employees had been 
involved in transactions which did not 
reflect credit upon.the prior administra- 
tion under which they served. 

A very brief preliminary investigation 
indicated that it would be advisable to 
hold the hearings which had been sug- 
gested. However, I advised my inform- 
ants that, due to the previous action of 
the committee in declaring that I should 
not appoint special subcommittees with- 
out approval of the full committee, it was 
not advisable—in fact, it would be im- 
possible—for me to make a thorough 
investigation or hold hearings, unless the 
committee members could be induced to 
rescind their previous action. Demo- 
crats on the committee refused to help in 
this situation, though the former Speaker 
of the House [Mr. Raysurn] said he, per- 
sonally, had no objection to the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 709—see foot- 
note 57. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
KaksTEn] said he thought I should have 
the authority, that he would vote in com- 
mittee to give me what I asked—well 
knowing a quorum of the committee 
could not be obtained. 

Republican members of the committee 
were advised of the situation and, while 
a majority individually expressed a will- 
ingness to grant me authority to appoint 
a special subcommittee and only one 
contacted, Mr. Meaprr, refused, I never 
was able to obtain a quorum of the mem- 
bers of the committee at either a spe- 
cially called committee meeting or at 
ee regular scheduled committee meet- 


The House leadership finally expressed 
its willingness to action by the committee 
which would have granted authority to 
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the committee chairman to appoint a 
special subcommittee to make the re. 
quested investigations, hold the desired 
hearings. 

This information was also conveyed to 
the Republican members of the commit. 
tee, but because of other duties a quorum 
did not attend the last regular meeting 
of the committee, and I was therefore 
left without authority to comply with the 
wishes of those who had called the situa. 
tion to my attention. 

As a last and a final effort, and to 
show that the responsibility for the fai]. 
ure to investigate the deplorable situa- 
tion to which attention had been called 
does not rest upon me, I, on August 18 
1954, after carrying it in my pocket for 
several days, introduced an appropriate 
resolution in the House.” As just stated 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Kir. 
STEN] refused to consent to the adop. 
tion of House Resolution 709. Any re. 
sponsibility for the failure to make the 
requested investigations, to hold hearings 
thereon, rests not upon me, but upon the 
leadership of the House. 


APPENDIX A. FISHER ARTICLE IN WasHincton 
‘Tr“es-HERALD OF Fesruary 8, 1954 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 8, 1954} 

Hoover TELLS CONGREsS OF SECURITY RIsk 
(By John Fisher) 


Communists are now concentrating upon 
infiltration of national defense industries in 
the United States, J. Edgar Hoover, FBI di- 
rector, reported to Congress in secret testi- 
mony released Sunday night. 

He declared that Communist domination 
over trade unions operating in the mari- 
time, mining, electrical, and communica- 
tions fields poses a major and dangerous 
threat to our national security. 

Hoover’s testimony was given last Decem- 
ber 9 in closed session before a House ap- 
propriations subcommittee considering the 
Justice Department’s appropriation request 
for the 1955 fiscal year, which totals $177,- 
732,000, a reduction of $1,148,000, below the 
current year. 

DATA LOST 

The testimony released Saturday night 
also disclosed: 

1, That an FBI report on Soviet: espionage 
sent to the Attorney General’s office in 1945, 
became lost and didn’t reach the internal 
security section of the Criminal] Division 
until last September. 

Similarly, FBI reports on Harry Dexter 
White, last Government official accused of 
spying, and the operation of Soviet espion- 
age rings in this country -were mislaid of 
lost. Warren Olney, Assistant Attorney 
General, testified that a recent houseciean- 
ing turned up 20,000 items of lost investi- 
gative reports, files and letters. Some ul- 
answered letters dated back 15 years. 

2. The Department 1s still considering % 
retrial of Judy Coplon, former Government 
girl, indicted on Soviet spy charges, but 
whose conviction was thrown out on chargts 
of illegal evidence was used against her. 

CRIME COST HIGH 

8. Crime cost the Nation about $20 billion 
last year and probably set a new all-time 
high, with 1,047,290 major crimes committed 
in the first 6 months, or at the rate of one 
major crime every 14.9 seconds. 

Concerning the Communist movement, 
Hoover testified they are concentrating upon 

activities, using al) sorts of s¢ 
curity measures to avoid detection, which 





"See appendix U, H. Res. 709, 83d Cong. 
2d sess., introduced on August 18, 1954. 
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surveillance by the FBI much more 
ey He said it now requires 9 or 10 
FBI agents for proper surveillance where 
formerly 1 agent could do the job. 
Last year, he said Communist Party prop- 
nda and efforts were directed toward: 
aceful objectives geared to settlement of 


from abroad; & five-power peace pact, in- 
cluding Communist China; and resumption 
of trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

He said the party in this country is under 
domination and control of the Russian Com- 
munist party and advocates overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. The larg- 
est membership of the party, Hoover said, 
is concentrated on the east and west coasts 
and in urban industrial centers. 

Hoover said above-ground operations have 
been handicapped by the imprisonment or 
conviction of party leaders, but the under- 
ground or secret leadership has been assum- 
ing more and more authority to administer 
the entire party movement if necessary. 

“Through the perfection of the under- 
ground apparatus, the party aims to preserve 
intact a hard core of militant Communists 
to carry out the aims and objectives of the 
international Communist movement under 
the forms of adversity,” the head G-man as- 

rted. 

O  Boover said 105 leaders of the Communist 

movement have been indicted as a result of 

FBI investigations, resulting in conviction 

of 61 who were sentenced to prison terms 

totaling 261 years and fines totaling $361,000. 
SEEK LABOR CONTROL 


He sald a national party conference last 
August reaffirmed the premise that control 
of labor unions is of primary importance in 
development of the Communist revolution 
in the United States. 

Hoover said the Communists picked the 
automobile industry as a particular target 
because of its vital role in defense produc- 
tion. 

“In New York, the party has set a goal for 
65 percent of its membership to become 
employed in the basic industries of the coun- 
try,” Hoover continued, “Instructions were 
issued for the reorganization of the Com- 
munist Party in Los Angeles recently to or- 
ganize on an industrial basis and party ~_—s 
bers were requested to secure work in th 
basic industries in that area, thus showing 
the trend of placing as many members as 
they can in the key industries of the coun- 
try—the basic industries which if disrupted 
would materially affect our national defense,” 

‘TRADE UNION BASES 

“Currently, some trade unions operating 
in the maritime, mining, electrical and com- 
munications fields are chief strongholds of 
the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party still maintains its strongest bases in 
those unions, which were expelled from the 
CIO during 1949 and 1950. 

“All of this poses a major and dangerous 
threat to our national security, because it in- 
volves these various unions that were ex- 
pelled by the CIO. One of those unions 
represents a large portion of all employees 
in the electrical industry of the United 
States. Another union that was expelled 
exercises life and death control over our 
Pacific coast commerce; another union has 
members employed in the production of cop- 
per and zinc which are essential to the na- 
tional defense efforts.” 

Concerning the crime wave in this coun- 
try, Hoover said “it exists on a scale so enor- 
mous that it is difficult to grasp it.” He said 
there were 6,470 murders and 54,000 other 
Violent assaults by rapists or potential killers 
during the first 6 months of 1953. He said 
the $20 billion annual cost is a reasonable 
estimate and ts a cost of $495 for 
each family in the United States; or for every 
ae to churches, $10 goes to crime; 

or every do! 
en te aa liar spent on education, $1.82 
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Attorney General Brownell testified that 
of 1,456 security risks discharged from the 
Government, 8 including 1 former Com- 
munist, were in the Justice Department. 
President Eisenhower has since releaged a 
later figure of more than 2,200 security risks 
fired since the administration took office. 

RESULTS AMAZING 

Assistant Attorney General Olney testified 
that sometime ago the criminal division be- 
came concerned about lost and mislaid files 
and correspondence so a housecleaning was 
instituted. E 

“The results of that housecleaning were 
amazing,” he said. Twenty thousand items 
turned up in the course of it—letters, files, 
investigative reports, everything. None, or at 
least most, of the material had ever been 
to the Department’s Record Branch for 
recording. 

Many unanswered letters were found, some 
of them dating back 15 years. 

“Among other things found was the FBI 
report on Soviet espionage. This report on 
Soviet espionage that was by the 
FBI, a copy of which was sent to the Attorney 
General's office in 1945, had never been seen 
by Mr. Foley and the Internal Security Sec- 
tion until September of 1953. (Foley is Chief 
of tiie Section.) That report may have been 
received in 1945, but it was not found until 
we had this housecleaning. We still do not 
know where it came from. It was some- 
where in this mess of papers. 

“It was the same way with the special re- 
port on Harry Dexter White. That also, was 
never seen and never reyiewed by the In- 
ternal Security Section. 

“We found that the FBI had made this 
very extensive investigation of these espio- 
nage rings and yet the individual cases of 
the people who were in those rings have 
never, to this day, been evaluated by the In- 
ternal Security Section. The reason it was 
not was because they did not know about 
it. 

“In the FBI file on the principal investi- 
gation of the ring there are handwritten 
notes all through it, so that someone did go 
through it. Someone did read and did make 
notes, but there is no evaluation of it. * * * 
The result is that. we are now, of course, 
going back and reviewing the individual cases 
of every one of these people who were men- 
tioned there. 

Olney said the Coplon case is in “a state 
of suspended animation” but “is a case I 
live in hopes of being able to retry.” He 
said it is sufficient legal usable evidence to 
be presented in court. 

APPenvix B. Lasor RACKETEERING EXCrRpTs 
TaKEN From NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


LABOR RACKETEERING 


The following are excerpts taken from 
editorials of the various newspapers 
throughout the country, which reflect a 
demand for the continuation of the 
racketeering investigation by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: 

[Prom the Detroit News of December 1, 1953] 
Tue Tasks BEerorE Us 

Racketeering is another name for the mess 
that figured more decisively than any other 
issue in the voters rejection of the Demo- 
cratic Party last year * * * wherever the 
use of terror offers a way to easy money, the 
underworld can be expected to move in, 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
November 27, 1953] 

Loose Money 

RE COMMISSIONS 
Inasmuch as someone is going to be paid, 
it occurs easily to a labor skate anxious for 
a@ fast buck that it might as well be he, or 
someone he designates. * © * This loose 
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money is the biggest bonanza that has ap- 
peared in the history of the labor movement. 
It deserves congressional attention. 


[From the Detroit News of June 13, 1953] 
CasE For A ONE-Man JuRY 


One day of hearings by Representative 
HorrMan’s congressional subcommittee suf- 
ficed to expose conditions of criminality in 
the jukebox and coin-machine trade that 
shame local law-enforcement agencies. * * * 
It will take a one-man grand jury to deal 
with the jukebox racket, whose threat to the 
peace of the community the congressional 
inquiry has left clear for all to see. * * * 
The shame to which the congressional com- 
mittee has exposed local law enforcement is 
the shame, rather, of a failure to recognize 
the limitations of the most diligent police 
work, 


[From the Detroit Pree Press of September 4, 


1953] 
June Jury Inpicts Srven 


The grand-jury investigation was called 
following revelations regarding the racket- 
ridden industry at a congressional commit- 
tee hearing conducted here by Representative 
HorrMan. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of December 1, 
1953] 


By Att MEANs a Granp Jory 


Editorial demanded a Federal grand-jury 
investigation as a result of the testimony 
and disclosures made to the congressional 
subcommittee, 


[From the Detroit News of November 4, 1953] 
THe Workers BETRAYED 


What Detroit is hearing today about wide- 
spread extortion, bribetaking, and other 
forms of racketeering by officials in the team- 
sters union is hardily a new story. * * * 

It’s leaders continue the same outrageous- 
ly illegal. activities and the sellout of the 
legitimate collective interests of the rank 
and file. * * * 

If in times past the average worker be- 
longing to the teamsters union was able to 
deceive himself that the racketeering of the 
bosses was just a little extracurricular ac- 
tivity, done for pocket money and implying 
not betrayal of his personal interests, he is 
no longer in position to hug that illusion 
* * * when the bosses accept bribe money 
to keep a truck fleet operating or to deal 
workers out of their holiday pay, they pick 
the pockets of their own following and de- 
prive them of their right to negotiate for a 
higher wage. 





[From the Detroit News of December 29, 
1953] 


BaRInG TOLERATED CORRUPTION 


Representative Horrman has announced 
that with the return of Congress in Janu- 
ary he will seek authority to extend an 
investigation of labor-union racketeering 
into every State and city appearing in need 
of the treatment. * * * 

These inquiries have resulted to date in 
2 grand juries, in Detroit and Kansas City, 
and in 17 indictments of union officials for 
extortion, embezzlement, and illegal gift 
taking. * * * Evidently there are those, 
other than the persons indicted, to whom 
the inquiry is embarrassing. 

There is much speculation about the source 
of alleged pressure. It is probable the 
motives are in fact several and of varying 
degrees of respectability. * * * However, one 
obvious motive for pressure would be nothing 
more complicated than the reluctance of 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
agencies to be shown up as ineffectual or, at 
any rate, inactive in this connection. It does 
look odd that a congressional committee can 
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tour about the country uncovering the exist- 
ence of crime seemingly unsuspected by those 
whose business is to deal with it. 

There may even be a respectable motive for 
questioning the desirability of Congress, thus 
assuming, in effect, the role of prose- 
cutor. * * * As long as that role is not being 
fulfilled (enforcement by city, State, Federal 
agencies), the reasons why in themselves, 
form a sufficient justification for congres- 
sional concern with the subject * * * the 
proposed broadness of his investigation will 
be welcomed by all who have worried over the 
spread of lawlessness in the operations of 
some labor unions. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of September 

5, 1953] 


JUKE RACKET 


Seven men have been indicted by Circuit 
Judge Miles-N. Culehan, one-man labor- 
rackets grand juror, om charges of extortion 
and using the muscle in jukebox activities 
in the Detroit area * * * racketeering has 
been going on for too many years in the 
Detroit jukebox industry, with the knowl- 
edge, at least, of Wayne County and Detroit 
law enforcement authorities.* * * Back in 
February of 1951 the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee (Kerauver) questioned 
some of the men now indicted by Judge 
Culehan, about Detroit jukebox racketeering 
and its connection with the national syndi- 
cate. Local authorities didn’t do their 
duty. * * * Nothing was done. 

Then, Representative CLarE HorrmMan, Re- 
publican of Michigan, came here last June 
as a cochairman of a congressional commit- 
tee to investigate the jukebox racket. * * *° 
Judge Culehan, in less than 2 months, and 
with an expenditure of less than $4,000, 
which is unusually small for a grand jury in- 
vestigation, has been able to unearth enough 
evidence to indict leaders in the jukebox 
union, affiliated with the local teamsters 
union. 


[From the Kansas City Times of June 27, 
1953] 


ConGress Moves IN 


Now the national implications of the Kan- 
sas City construction crisis are recognized 
by House investigation. * * * This includes 
the national concern over the closed defense 
construction and wider implications, as well 
as any violations of Federal laws. The find- 
ings could be used as the basis for amend- 
ing or writing laws. * * * The joint commit- 
tee * * * has no enforcement powers and 
needs none. Most important, it has the 
means of getting the facts and of presenting 
the facts forcefully to the public. Public 
opinion is the powerful force that no organi- 
gation, or leader of high station, can afford 
to ignore. Such congressional interest is 
not hard to understand. In Greater Kansas 
City alone, some $35 million of defense con- 
struction is shut down, and a large part of 
it is urgent construction. Standing out 
among all the lesser factors is a reckless drive 
for power by the construction teamsters. 
* * * The international is pushing hard to 
expand its power. What has happened in 
Kansas City, Detroit, or St. Louis, can hap- 
pen in any American city. Local defense 
construction has gone through a long period 
of harrassment with quick trigger shut- 
downs, arrogant roving stewards, impossible 
demands, and all the way, jurisdictional 
pressure against other unions. If such a 


. Campaign could succeed on the Kansas City 


battleground, Congress would have to expect 
the same attacks in other centers of defense 
construction. 


[From the Kansas City Times of June 29, 
1953] 
One Srep ror Lasor PrEace 


Today Greater Kansas City and Congress 
should begin to get a fuller picture of the 
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forces at work in this city. * * * The gen- 
eral tactics and reckless goals of the Team- 
sters O. L. Ring are apparent. * * * The 
spotlight attracted by a congressional in- 
vestigation is formidable encouragement to 
witnesses. 

Many persons have seen reason to hope 
that the congressional investigation would 
bring the local—and possibly the national— 
situation to a head. * * * The hearing is the 
important next step. At the very minimum 
it should focus national attention on the 
consequences of overreaching union leader- 
ship. * * * The congressional hearing should 
encourage the local union leaders who want 
to put an end to this disastrous internal 
strife. If there is evidence of major law 
violation, the hearings shovid lay the 
groundwork for a grand-jury investigation. 

Still essential is the specific plan to put the 
men back on the construction jobs. To mean 
anything, it will have to be a plan that will 
end the quick-trigger strike intimidation, for 
one-union power. For the first responsibility 
is on the leadership of the thousands who 
are paying the price of the strike. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 2, 
1953] 


Get STORY TO THE PUBLIC 


The wretched story is unfolding before the 
eyes of television viewers throughout this 
area. Such a closeup contact with wit- 
nesses from both union leaders and busi- 
ness gives a special force to the ominous 
purpose and methods that have produced this 
virtually total shutdown of the Greater 
Kansas City construction. * * * From J. O. 
Mack, president of the carpenters district 
council, and others, the public has received a 
direct report on Ring’s drive for power over 
other unions by strong-arm methods, 

From many witnesses the public has been 
told of reckless actions by arrogant repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters and allies—rov- 
ing stewards forced on the contractors at 
fantastic wages, union control of construc- 
tion, and featherbedding. * * * The cost to 
the public is increases ranging up to 15 per- 
cent in the amount. of the contractors’ 
bide. © * © 

A ruthless campaign has been directed 
against both employers and other unions 
for the same apparent purpose—complete 
domination. Greater Kansas City is left with 
a shutdown that undermines its econ- 
omy. ses 

Ruthless goals don’t thrive in a spotlight 
such as has been attracted to the congres- 
sional investigation. The public, including 
the thousands of men off the jobs, is getting 
the story with all the force of direct con- 
tact. Congress is putting together a vast 
story of aggression that reaches into other 
cities. The forces of law enforcement are 
finaily starting and so, we suspect, are the 
top officials at the Pentagon. They are re- 
sponsible for military construction. 


{From the Kansas City Times of July 1, 1953] 
STRIKE PERI. FoR THE NaTION 


Established at the beginning of this Kansas 
City congressional hearing is a ruthless stab 
at national defense. Most urgent construc- 
tion, both at the Sunflower Ordnance Works 
and the Lake City Arsenal, already has been 
set back by approximately a half year. * * * 

At the very least, this is a case of total 
irresponsibility and complete disregard for 
the national interests. * * * With support 
of our fighting men at stake, so far no agency 
of the Federal Government has attempted to 
cope with it. Government has appeared 
helpless to protect itself and its Armed 
Forces against a stab at home. But, through 
many emergencies, there has always been a 
point at which the Government has risen 
to assert itself. In this case the turning 
may be the present congressional hear- 
ings. © © © 
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For the moment, Kansas City appears to 
be the battleground of a nationwide war for 
power, in which the teamsters with their 
allies ure driving hard against the Other 
AFL construction unions. Unless the cam- 
paign of intimidation and strikes can ph, 
stopped here, Congress can expect other bat. 
tiles to demoralize defense construction ip 
other cities. 

We believe that members of the two cop. 
gressional committees know this Kansas City 
battle for part of an internal labor war that 
challenges the United States at home. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 16 
1953] ‘ 


GRAND JURY ON THE Jos 


The local answer to violence and intimi- 
dation has been delivered by Judge Ben 
Terte. * * © 

It is assumed that in the near future a 
Federal grand jury will dig inte any and al 
evidence of Federal law violations. 

Through the hearings of congressional} 
committees, Kansas City received a frighten. 
ing picture. It suggested a breakdown of 
lawing relations among construction unions, 
and between unions and employers. Such 
a situation, involving both Federal and State 
laws, calls for powerful action on both fronts, 


[From the Kansas City Star of July 21, 1953] 
Back TO Work 


This day that ends Greater Kansas City’s 
worst construction strike should be the be- 
ginning of a new era of peace for the long 
harassed industry. * * * There should have 
been a better way to settle the deep-grown 
issues, but nobody found it. The issues 
were a bewildering complex—union against 
union, unions against contractors, challenges 
against the Government itself. 

The chaos caused a general stirring in 
Congress, in the courts, and in the high levels 
of the AFL. The AFL meeting laid the 
groundwork for a settlement and started the 
movement to restore the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council which should be an 
executive body in the future.” 


—_—— 


[From the Herald Press of December 1, 1953] 
F Keep THE PROBE ALIVE 


The Hoffman subcommittee investigations 
into the AFL Teamsters tangled affairs in 
Detroit is dredging up any amount of inter- 
esting facts. 

Our own guess is that the administration, 
with an eye cocked to the 1954 and 1956 elec- 
tions is turning handsprings to placate cer- 
tain segments of the AFL who have never 
been particularly friendly to the Democrats, 
but who might be outraged beyond endur- 
ance once the truth is known about the 
racket-ridden aspects of many an AFL af- 
filiate. 

The administration is falling into the same 
trap that the Democrats did in covering up 
the Commie infiltration into the New Deal 
and Fair Deal. 

The GOP won the election last year partly 
on the promise to clean out communism, 
racketeering, and other barnacles, wherever 
found and to whomever attached. This is 
scarcely the time to backtrack on that 


promise. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of June 13, 
1953] 


WHO’s TO BLAME 


Detroit has gone along in recent years 
with the secure feeling that the city has 
been relatively free from bigtime rack- 
ets. * * * The testimony elicited under sub- 
pena by the committee headed by Rep- 
resentatives Ciarz HorrmaNn suggests that 
there has been going on here an organized 
racket, who had hoodlumism and terrorism 
surpassing anything uncovered by the Fe 
guson-O’Hara of more than 8 
decade ago. * * * Most law-abiding people 
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t was necessary for a com- 
vil as ee congress to look into this sit- 
eaent Where have the local law-enforce- 
ea authorities been all this time? We 
nk the people of the community are en- 
os o a straightforward answer to that 
om their public officials. * * * 
Individual operators of rival coin-machine 
businesses and proprietors of public places 
pave told frightening stories of extortion and 
threats which are reminiscent of the worst 
type of prohibition era gang operations. 
witnesses testified that they sought action 
from police and the prosecutor and failed to 
get it. The argument that it was impos- 
vinte to get evidence, the one usually fallen 
pack on by the prosecutor, is hardly valid. 
Representative HorrMan seems to be get- 


ting it. 
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AppenpIx C-1. Copy OF Onpver APpPorINTING 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON GoverRN- 
MENT OPERATIONS (JUNE 4, 1953) 

June 4, 1953. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Pursuant to the resolution of January 26, 
1953, of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, the following special subcommittee 
is hereby established and appointed to con- 
tinue until terminated by the chairman of 
the committee or by the committee: 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FED- 
ERAL-STATE COOPERATION IN ENFORCEMENT OF 
ANTIRACKETEERING LAWS AND THE LABOR 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947, AND 
OTHER FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Because of certain charges of the violation 
at Detroit, Mich., and other places of the 
antiracketeering law, as amended by the 
Hobbs amendment, a special subcommittee 
of three is appointed to investigate Federal- 
State cooperation in the suppression of 
racketeering, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the administration and enforcement of stat- 
utes to suppress racketeering, to inquire into 
matters within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, and to report to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Because of certain charges of the violation 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., and other places 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, and other Federal labor legislation, and 
of the improper administration of such leg- 
islation, the special subcommittee of three 
is authorized to investigate the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the said legislation, 
to inquire into matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, and to report to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

For the purpose of performing its duties 
the Special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Federal-State Cooperation in Enforcement of 
Antiracketeering Laws and the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and other Fed- 
eral labor legislation is authorized to sit, 
hold hearings, and act at Washington, D. C., 
at Detroit, Mich., and at such other place or 
places within the continental limits of the 
United States and at such times, whether or 
not the House is in session, is in recess, or 
has adjourned, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such papers, docu- 
ments, and books, and to take such testi- 
mony as it deems n 

On the special subcommittee above estab- 


lished the chairman of the full committee ° 


will serve as chairman; Mr. BENDER will serve 
as the other majority member, and Mr. 
Conpon, nominated by the minority leader- 
ship, who is hereby appointed, will serve as 
* third member. 
_.n the event that any member of the s 
clal subcommittee is Saunton Giitines te 
Serve, the chairman of the special subcom- 
mittee will name a substitute, who shall 
have the same authority as would the mem- 
ber originally named. 

Ciare E, HorrMan, 

Chairman, 
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Apprenpix C-2. Copy or Orper APPOINTING 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Epu- 
CATION AND LABor (JuNE 6, 1953) 
(Notse.—Appointed at request of Ciare E. 

HOFFMAN.) 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LAROR, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1953. 

Hon. Wint SM!rTuH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of 
the authority vested in me as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, and, pursuant 
to House Resolution 115, of the 83d Congress, 
ist session, I hereby appoint you as chair- 
man of a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to investi- 
gate alleged violations in and around Ben- 
ton Harbor and Detroit, Mich., of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and other 
Federal labor legislation coming within the 
purview of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and allegations as to the improper 
administration and enforcement of such 
legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative CLARE 
E. HorrmMan of Michigan and Representative 
Pui. M. LaNpDrum of Georgia to serve with 
you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned 
allegations and any matter or subject com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 
6, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, which is covered by 
these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions at St. Joseph, Mich., 
and Detroit, Mich., as you may deem advis- 
able. 

Sincerely yours, 

Samvet K. McConnett, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
* and Labor, 


APPENDIX D. List or Lasor HEARINGS HELD BY 
Crare E. Horrman DuRiNnG THE 80TH CoNn- 
GRESS 


(a) As chairman of special subcommittee 
of House Cor mittee on Education and Labor: 

October 1%, 16, 1947: Clinton, Mich. (strike 
at Clinton Machine Co.). 

October 20, 21, 22, 1947, St. Joseph, Mich. 
(Remington-Rand, of Benton Harbor). 

October 23, 24, 1947: Dowagiac, Mich. (Hed-< 
don Bait Co.). 

October 28, 29, 1947: Michigan City, Ind. 
(Joy Manufacturing Co.). 

October 30, 31, 1947: Galion, Ohio (North 
Electric Manufacturing Co.), and at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 14, 19. 

January 20, 26, 28, February 2, 3, 10, 11, 28, 
March 6, 8, 9, 1948: Government Services, 
Inc., at Washington, :D. C. 

July 30, 1948: South Haven, Mich. (Na- 
tional Motor Castings Co.). 

August 2, 3, 11, 1948: Dayton, Ohio (Univis 
Lens Co.), and at Washington, D. C., August 
5 and 6. 

August 26, 1948: Jackson, Mich. (Aeroquip 
strike). 

August 27, 1948: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Aeroquip strike). 

December 4, 6, 17, 1948: Kalamazoo 
(Shakespeare Co, and Shakespeare Products 
Co.), and at Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 22. 

(b) As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments: 

February 14, March 6, 10, 19, 20, 1947: 
Washington, D. C. (effectiveness of Hobbs 
amendment in suppressing racketeering). 

March 13, 14, 1947: Philadelphia, Pa. 
(effectiveness of Hobbs amendment in sup- 
pressing racketeering). 
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May 20, 21, 1948: Chicago, Ml. (strikes in 
meat-packing industry in 20 States). 





APPENDIX E. RULES ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS ON JANU- 
ARY 26 AND FPesruary 18, 1953 


RULES 


Rule 1: (a) The rules of the House, insofar 
as they are applicable shall govern the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees. 

(b) The rules of the committee shall be 
the rules of the subcommittees. 

Rule 2: The regular meetings of the com- 
mittee shall be held on the first and third 
Wednesday of each month at 10 a. m., at 
room No. 1501, New House Office Building, at 
such other times as the chairman may 
appoint, and on the written request of a 
quorum of the committee. Subcommittee 
meetings shall not be held when the full 
committee is meeting. e 

Rule 3: A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum; provided, however, 
that special subcommittees consisting of two 
or more members—at least one of whom 
shall be a member of the minority—may be 
appointed by the chairman, and, in such 
case, one member of the special subcom- 
mittee shall be a quorum for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony only, provided that 
the other member or members of the spe- 
cial subcommittee shall have received reason- 
able notice thereof. Four members of a 
regular subcommittee shall constitute a quo~ 
rum. 

Rule 4: A member may vote by proxy on 
any issue he may specify providing his proxy 
is in writing, dated, and signed, but a proxy 
may not be used for the purpose of creating 
@ quorum. . 

Rule 5: The chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the committee shall be 
ex officio members of the regular subcom- 
mittees but not of special subcommittees 
unless appointed to such subcommittee, and 
shall have the right to vote on all matters 
pending before the regular subcommittee. 
Any member of the committee shall have 
the privilege of sitting with any regular sub- 
committee during its hearings or delibera- 
tions and may participate in them but shall 
not have authority to vote on any matter 
before the subcommittee, 


Rule 6: Questions rs to the order of busi- 
ness, the procedure of the committee, or sub- 
committee, shall, in the first instance, be 
decided by the chairman, subject always to 
an appeal to the committee or subcommittee, 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Rule 7: Investigations, insofar as possible, 
should always be made by experienced indi- 
viduals of sound fudgment and with the 
single thought of obtaining the facts without 
in any way infringing upon the rights of the 
citizen. 

Rule 8: No major investigation by a sub- 
committee shall be initiated without ap- 
proval of a majority of the subcommittee. 


HEARINGS - 


Rule 9: For the purpose of performing its 
duties, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof when authorized by the committee, 
is authorized to sit, hold hearings, and act 
at such times and places within the United 
States, whether or not the House is in session, 
is in recess, or has adjourned, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such papers, 
documents, and books, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or of any sub- 
committee, or by any member designated by 
any such chairman, and may be served by 
any person designated by any such chairman 
or member. 

Rule 10: Attendance at executive sessions 
shall be limited to members of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee and of the staff and 
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such other persons whose presence is re- 
quested or consented to by the committee 
or subcommittee. 

Rule 11: All hearings conducted by the 
committee or any subcommittee shall be 
open to the public, except executive sessions 
for marking up bills or where the committee 
or subcommittee by a majority vote orders 
an executive session. 

Rule 12: No one other than a member of 
the committee or subcommittee as desig- 
nated by the chairman or subcommittee 
chairmen shall hold hearings. 

Rule 13: Hearings—the taking of testi- 
mony—are to be conducted in an orderly, 
dignified manner, the committee keeping in 
mind the power of the Congress, the author- 
ity of the committee, the attainment of 
the objective sought, and the rights and 
privileges of the witness. 


‘WITNESSES 


Rule 14: All witnesses at public or execu- 
tive hearings shall be sworn or shall affirm. 

Rule 15: So far as is practicable, all wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee or 
subcommittee shall file advance written 
statements of their proposed testimony and 
their oral testimony shall be limited to brief 
summaries of their argument. The staff 
shall prepare and furnish to the chairman 
of the committee (or subcommittee) before 
each day’s hearings, so far as is practicable, 
a short summary of the statement and of 
what is expected to be developed by the tes- 
timony of each witness. 

Rule 16: Any witness summoned at a pub- 
lic hearing, unless the committee or sub- 
committee by a majority vote determines 
otherwise, may be accompanied by counsel 
who shall be permitted to advise the witness 
as to his rights. Counsel shall not testify or 
make any statement without consent of a 
majority of the committee or subcommittee 
present. 

Rule 17: Menrbers, as called upon by the 
chairman, may, by clear, brief, and relevant 
questions, interrogate the witnesses, con- 
suming—in the first instance—not more 
than 5 minutes. After each member has 
used or waived the 5 minutes allocated to 
him, other members may then continue their 
interrogation under the direction of the 
chairman. 

Rule 18: An accurate stenographic record 
shall be kept of all testimony. Any witness, 
by paying therefor, may have a stenographic 
transcript of his testimony given at public 
hearings. The witness will be permitted, in 
the presence of a member of the committee 
staff, at the office of the committee, to ex- 
amine the transcript of his own testimony 
given at executive hearings, at such time 
as may be specified by the chairman. 

Rule 19: Evidence received in executive 
hearings shall not be released or included 
in any report without the approval of a 
majority of the committee, 

REPORTS 


Rule 20: No committee or subcommittee 
report shall be made without the approval 
of a majority of the committee or subcom- 
mittee; provided, however, that any mem- 
ber of the committee or subcommittee may 
make a report supplementary to or dissent- 
ing from the majority report. 

Rule 21: No of a committee re- 
port, prediction of the contents of such re- 
port, or statement of conclusions concerning 
any investigation should be made by a mem- 
ber of the committee or of the staff prior 
the issuance of the report of the commi 
tee. 
Rule 22: No member of the staff 
publish or release any report or statement 
alleging misconduct by any person in any 
matter under investigation by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Rule 23: No member of the staff shall, for 


vs 


E 
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mittee or its activities while such person is 
a@ member of the staff. 

Rule 24: Inasmuch as the chairman of 
the full committee is required to approve 
and sign the vouchers for expenses, not only 
those incurred by the full committee and 
its professional and clerical staff but by the 
subcommittee employees and professional 
staff, and to coordinate the activities of the 
committee and its subcommittees, the chair- 
men of all subcommittees shall, before un- 
dertaking investigations or holding hearings, 
outline the purpose and scope of the pro- 
posed activity and furnish to the chairman 
an estimate of the expenses to be incurred. 

Before employing personnel, the chair- 
man of the subcommittees shall obtain the 
approval of the chairman to the employ- 
ment and terms thereof. 

When submitting vouchers for the ap- 
proval of the chairman, subcommittee chair- 
men shall certify that the disbursements 
were necessary and reasonable in amount; 
that the items for which charges are made 
have been received; that the services for 
which payment is sought have been ren- 
dered. 

Rule 25: All subcommittee requests for 
printing shall be filed with the clerk of the 
committee and copies of hearings and re- 
ports of every nature shall, except as other- 


to the committee. 

Rule 26: Inasmuch as the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, section 140 (a), 
requires the clerk of the House to collect all 
committee records, each subcommittee shall 
file with the clerk of the committee at the 
close of each Congress, all of its records with 
an index in triplicate of all material filed. 
APpPrEenpix F. EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF CLARE 

E. HorrmMaN IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, JULY 

7, 1952, Votume 98, Part 11, Paces A4853 

to A4857 


An ATTempT To SUBSTITUTE THE JUDGMENT OF 
A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A JUDICIAL 
DECISION 

(Extension of remarks of CLARE E. HorrMan, 
of Michigan, in the House of Representa- 
tives Monday, July 7, 1952) 


Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
neither the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments—now the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations—nor the full committee, 
though extensive hearings were held by the 
Holifield subcommittee, were able to agree 
upon a report. Nor was any report author- 
ized to be printed in the Recorp. 

The Expenditures Committee declined to 
adopt a report which would have had the 
effect of substituting its judgment for that 
of the United States courts on matters in 
litigation in the California savings and loan 
controversy. In view of the mutual respect 
which should exist between Congress and 
the courts, this was the only proper action 
the committee could take. 

Individual Members of the House, and espe- 
cially members of the committee, were at 
liberty, however, to place their views in the 
RECORD 


privilege by expressing his views in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, it seems appropriate that 


the following statement be made: 
STATEMENTS OF FACT 

The Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, of Long Beach, Calif., was 
is a corporation organized and existing 
der and by virtue of the terms and 
sions of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1 
as amendedUnited States Code, 
1461, et sec—and functions as a 
thrift association in the city of Long 
Calif. It is hereinafter referred to as 
Beach Federal. 


ilies 


i 





September 1 


The Federal Home Loan Bank of Los An 
geles, hereinafter referred to as Los Angeles 
bank, was a body corporate—tlater qj 
by order of the Commissioner with t} 
approval of the President—a Federa] Home 
Loan bank established by the Federa) 
Loan Bank Board under authority and with. 
in the meaning of chapter 11 of title 12 of 
the United States Code. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act—Publie 
Law 304, 72d Congress—provided for a 
board of five members, known as the Fed. 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, but Execu.- 
tive Order No. 9070, issued by the President 
on February 24, 1942, pursuant to the First 
War Powers Act, abolished the Board and 
designated the then Chairman, the late John 
H. Fahey, as Commissioner and sole admin. 
istrator of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration. 

Mr. Fahey, acting as Commissioner, on 
March 29, 1946, ordered—order No. 5082. 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank of Los 
Angeles should be liquidated and reorgan- 
ized, and its assets turned over to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Portland, which 
Was ordered to assume its liabilities. 

On May 20, 1946, by order No. 5254, which 
the Government contends is unrelated to 
order No. 5082, Mr. Fahey, acting as Com- 
missioner, appointed Mr. Ammann, who was 
wise requested by the chairman, be delivered assistant chief supervisor of Federal-and- 

’ State-chartered insured institutions, con- 
servator of Long Beach association. 


SMITH COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


The Los Angeles bank, the Long Beach as- 
sociation, and various members and stock- 
holders of both, complained of the actions 
of the Commissioner in dissolving the Los 
Angeles bank and appointing a conservator 
for the Long Beach association, to a Select 
Committee of the House To Investigate Ex- 
ecutive Agencies Acting Beyond the Scope of 
Their “Authority. That 
created by House Resolution 88 of the 79th 
Congress, Ist session. 
~ Among other things, the complainants al- 
leged that the Commissioner was biased, 
acted arbitrarily, and without authority. 

Hearings were held beginning on the 12th 
day of June 1946, continuing on the 13th 
and ending on the 14th of June 1946, and 
covering 273 pages of printed testimony. 

- Mr, Hyman Fischbach was counsel for the 
committee, made the investigations, and con- 
ducted the hearings. 

The committee filed a report, being the 
10th intermediate report of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Executive Agencies 
Acting Beyond the Scope of Their Authority, 
House Report No. 2659, 79th Congress, 2d 


committee was 


That committee recommended: 
“RECOMMENDATIONS 
“The recommendations of your committee 


“(1) That the Commissioner revoke the 
order reducing the rumber of districts from 
12 to 11 in the Federal Home Loan Bank 


That the Commissioner take all nec- 
to reestablish a Federal Home 
of Los Angeles and a Federal 
Bank of Portland, and revoke 

e order or orders by which the assets of 
these two district banks were intermingled. 

“(3) Should the Commissioner, in the 
light of the evidence adduced before your 
adhere to the opinion that 
the number of districts should be reduced 
from 12 to 11, and is still of the opinion that 
he has the legal authority to reduce the num- 
ber of districts, he should proceed to give due 
notice of such intention to all of the asso- 
ciations in the erea affected, hold hearings, 
give due weight to the recom 
officials of the banks involved 
views of the associations which are mem- 


bers of the regional 


committee, still 


banks affected, and 


an ee SS eS es ee oe 
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ghould likewise take into consideration the 
views of the industry generally. Any sudden 
and unheralded action, such as that taken 
in the case of the Los Angeles bank, is cer- 
tain to have an unfavorable effect on the 
confidence of the public in the institutions 
volved. 
a That the Commissioner revoke the 
order appointing a conservator for the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loam Association of Long 
Beach and restore the assets and affairs of 
the association to its duly elected manage- 
ment, and render @ proper accounting for 
the same, as expeditiously as is consistent 
with judicial determination of the questions 
at issue. Your committee questions whether 
the law ever contemplated that the Board 
should have the extraordinary power to seize 
and appoint a conservator for a solvent in- 
stitution as a part of the supervisory func- 
tions entrusted to the Board over member 


banks. 

“(5) That the appropriate committees of 
Congress give consideration to the necessity 
(if, in the opinion, of such committees, the 
necessity exists) of amending te Federal 
Home Loan Act in the following particulars: 

“(a) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
in the matter of approval of elective officers 
of the regional banks to the end that neither 
the Board nor other officials may exercise 
such authority arbitrarily. 

“(b) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
or the Administrator to increase or decrease 
the number of regional banks, and specifying 
the condition and procedure under which 
such changes may be made. . 

“(c) Prohibiting the agency from appoint- 
ing conservators for any member associa- 
tion, except under specific and well-defined 
limitations. 

“(6) It developed in the hearings that the 
order relating to the appointment of a con- 
servator for the Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Long Beach had not been filed 
with the Federal Register, as required by law. 
The Division of the Federal Register advised 
your committee that only on three occasions 
has the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration complied with the requirement that 
its orders be filed with the Federal Register. 
Your committee further recommends that 
the Administrator comply with the law in 
this respect in the future.” 

The Commissioner, Mr. Fahey, did not 
comply with any of the recommendations; 
nor did the Congress enact legislation to 
correct the alleged abuses of which com- 
plaint was made, except that Reorganization 
Pian No. 3 of 1947 established a three-man 
Home Loan Bank Board.* 

The United States Court of Appeals in the 
Mallonee case—Home Loan Bank Board et al. 
v. Mallonee et al. (C. A. 9, 196 F. 2d (adv. sh.) 
$36, at 390) —said: 

“And it is to be noted that despite the 
recommendations of a congressional commit- 
tee in a report made on July 25, 1946, Con- 
gress has not seen fit to amend that statute 
80 as to curtail the supervisory powers of 
the Board.” 

If the House did not deem it wise to fully 
implement that report by legislation, there 
would seem to be no sufficient reason for the 
assumption of jurisdiction by the present 


committee as a controversy is now pending 
in the courts. 





‘The hearings show—pp. 163 and 198— 
that committee counsel, whose employment 
teen t, Smith committee ended some time in 

and who was subsequently employed at 
some date unknown to the writer to serve 
® counsel for the present subcommittee, 
Teceived some $2,500 from interested Los 
Angeles Savings & Loan people, which he con- 
tends was paid to him for drafting a state- 
Nag, 824 t© oppose Reorganization Plan 
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On May 27, 1946, the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation and, shortly thereafter, others in- 
terested, brought court action against 
Fahey, individually and as Chairman— 
Commissioner—of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board; and Ammann, individually and 
as conservator, challenging the legality of 
the actions hereinbefore referred to. 

These actions reached the Supreme Court 
in Fahey v. Mallonee (332 U. 8. 245). That 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
laws under which the Commissioner acted 
and the validity of his regulations. 

Later, the pleadings were amended, other 
parties joined, and an award of 
$36,465,000—sought, relief being predicated 
upon the charge that Home Loan Bank 
Board, Fahey, Ammann, and more than a 
hundred private individuals joined in a con- 
spiracy to by fraud and illegal action in- 
jure the plaintiffs. 

These actions were later consolidated and 
the issues raised, as well as the issue as to the 
reestablishment of the Los Angeles bank 
brought before the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was 
subsequently construed by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit on 
April 2, 1952, in an opinion written in ‘the 
case of Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. 
Malonee et al. (C. A. 9, 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 
336). That court commented at page 355 
upon it as follows: 

“The length of the Fahey-Mallonee de- 
cision forbids setting out the full text but 
its importance justifies a of the 
decision. The Supreme Court said: (1) Sec- 
tion 5 (d) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933, as amended, was_constitutional; (2) 
that the removal of the conservator of as- 
sociation by the three-judge court, supra, 
was improper and that its drastic decree 
could stand only if 5 (d@) was unconstitu- 
tional; (3) that institutions like associations 
are created, insured, and aided by the Federal 
Government; (4) that the provisions of the 
statute under attack were regulatory; (5) 
that the Board adopted rules and regulations 
governing appointment of conservators and 
they provide grounds upon which a conser- 
vator may be named, these being the usual 
and conventional grounds found in most 
State and Federal banking statutes, and these 
rules and regulations are sufficiently explicit 
to be adequate for proper administration and 
for judicial review if there should be proper 
occasion for it; (6) that the regulations 
provide for a hearing after the conseryator 
takes possession and while this is a drastic 
procedure it is an almost invariable custom 
to exercise supervision in this summary man- 
ner, and it is not unconstitutional; (7) that 
in this case an administrative hearing was 
demanded by and accorded to association, 
and a specification of charges against its 
management was requested and furnished by 
the Board; (8) that the causes for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator set forth by the 
Board were (the Court enumerates the 
serious charges laid against the management 
of association, p. 254 of opinion); (9) that 
plaintiffs nevertheless demanded and ob- 
tained an injunction to prevent the adminis- 
trative hearing and they have therefore cut 
off the making of a record as to whether these 
charges are well founded.” 

The Supreme Court decision did not end 
the litigation. Comment by the Court in 
Home Loan Bank Board vy. Mallonee, supra, 
decided last April, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the parties and issues involved. 
That Court? said—page 368: 





*Since the opinion of the United States 
court of appeals covers the same subject mat- 
ter as the investigation of the subcommit- 
tee, and represents a consideration of the 
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“The long record is a vivid portrayal of the 
melange of issues and parties finally and in- 
evitably drawn within the expanding bound- 
aries of the controversy as a result of fail- 
ure to lay at rest in the very beginning the 
matter of the validity of the Ammann ap- 
pointment. The vast array of parties and 
issues we here note came into this litigation 
after, and we think as a result of, the amend- 
ments to the pleadings of Mallonee and as- 
sociation which were authorized by the lower 
court on November 10, 1947. We refer to 
these amendments at a later point in this 
part of our opinion. This tremendous ex- 
pansion of the litigation deserves more than 
a@ passing glance for it makes apparent the 
fact that the new flood of litigants arising 
out of this expansion of the area of con- 
troversy, injected into the litigation a host 
of serious and highly complicated problems 
of law and fact for the consideration of and 
adjudication by the lower court—in fact, the 
parties accent the very difficult task the court 
faced by reason of this fact. It finally ap- 
pointed a master to handle some of the mul- 
tifarious problems besetting the court and 
a controversy over liability for the master's 
fees is now on appeal in this court. 

“To add to the complications, it appears 
from the brief of association that 10 associa- 
tions (not parties to this appeal) brought 
suit in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, to en- 
join and prevent a settlement of the litiga- 
tion. These associations (referred to as the 
northern 10) are similar in character to ap- 
pellee association and are located in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Prosecution of this 
action was halted by a preliminary injunc- 
tion issued by the lower court on the ground 
that all of the issues raised by the action 
were already pending in the lower court 
since all parties in the northern action were 
already parties in the instant consolidated 
actions. The position and the contentions 
of these litigants are not pertinent on this 
appeal. 

“Facts revealed in the record and in com- 
ments in the briefs present a bewildering 
picture and one that adds prophetic em- 
‘phasis to the June 1947 comment of the 
Supreme Court in Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, 
that ‘there is more to this litigation than 
meets the eye on the pleadings.’ The briefs 
indicate that the litigation finally brought 
within its orbit 15 proceedings in State and 
Federal trial and appellate courts and 2 
congressional investigations. The printed 
part of the record in the instant appeal con- 
tains approximately 11,500 pages necessi- 
tating a separate index of 129 pages. The 
full record on this appeal contains nearly 
20,000 pages (in addition to 5,000 pages of 
reporters’ transcripts) and is a narrative of 
proceedings in which there were more than 
50 interpleaders and more than 100 hearings 
which are asserted to have resulted in 10 
final judgments. Thousands of parties were 
named defendants, including 8,000 ‘John Doe 
borrowers’ from association; 100 ‘intermed- 
dling Does’; 100 ‘John Doe receivers’; 100 
‘John Does’ names as trustees under deeds 
of trust; hundreds of ‘John Does’ and ‘Jane 
Does,’ ‘Roe and Doe’ copartnerships; “Black 
& Co.’ corporations, 1 to 100 inclusive, and 
"Red associations.’ The amounts of the in- 
dividual interpleaders have varied from as 
high as $6,300,000 in one proceeding, to 
clear the titles to approximately 4,000 homes 
of 8,000 local borrowers. ‘These individual 


homeowners became involved in their ef- 





entire record, that opinion is incorporated 
into these remarks by this reference. Need- 
less to say, no member of the subcommit- 
tee has had the time to read the 
tremendous record of this litigation, the 
printed portion of which alone fills 24 vol- 
umes. 
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forts to clear the tangled titles to their in- 
dividual homes and in this effort causing 
various amounts to be deposited into court 
as the balance due on home loans. Numer- 
ous other parties were specifically named as 
parties defendant including past and present 
officers and directors of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco; the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp.; 10 savings 
and loan associations located in northern 
California; the 80 officers and directors of 
said associations; Land Title Insurance Co., 
a corporation which allegedly undertook to 
insure titles of borrowers during the period 
of the conservatorship.” 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Evidently, complaint of the failure of the 
Home Loan Bank Board to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Smith committee, as here- 
inbefore referred to, was made to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

The record shows that a special subcom- 
mittee investigating the Home Loan Bank 
Board, composed of Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairman, and Representatives LANHAM, 
Harpy, Karsten, Lovee, and HorrmMan was 
appointed. 

The present hearings were held on 36 days. 
The first day’s hearing was on October 27, 
1950, in Los Angeles, Calif. On November 14, 
following, hearings were held in Long Beach, 
Calif.; then on November 28, 1950, and on 
subsequent days, down to and including Au- 
gust 10, 1951, in Washington, D. C. 

Hearings were held on November 2, 1951, 
in Memphis, Tenn.; on November 6 and 7, 
1951, and March 28, 1952, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The printed hearings cover 2,181 pages. 

The investigation was made by Mr. Hyman 
Fischbach and his associates. At times, 
members of the committee were present. At 
other times, Mr. Houtrrecp, the chairman, 
and Mr. Fischbach conducted the hearings. 

The hearings in October and November 
1950 in Los Angeles and Long Beach were 
secret. When the hearings moved to Wash- 
ington, committee members received numer- 
ous representations from both sides of the 
Capitol, and from savings and loan associa- 
tions throughout the United States, that, if 
such proceedings had to continue, they be 
open to the public. The first day’s proceed- 
ings in Washington were also secret, but 
on November 29, 1950, the hearings were 
opened to the public. 

The proceedings in California in October 
and November 1950 took place before the 
special subcommittee had been appointed. 
These proceedings were described, at a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee held in Washington 
on November 28, 1950, by Subcommittee 
Counsel Fischbach as follows: 

“Mr. FiscusacH. Mr. Chairman, before 
swearing the witness and before starting any 
proceedings this morning with respect +o 
taking additional testimony. I would lke 
to report to the subcommittee assembled here 
that during the course of the field investiga- 
tion which was made under the auspices of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, it was 
necessary to take the testimony of various 
individuals. We proceeded in that respect 
on the 27th of October 1950, in the Federal 
Building in Los Angeles, and had before us 
Robert F. Rhoades, J. Arthur Younger, J. H. 
Hoffman, who were officials of the Citizens’ 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of San 
Francisco, and had such proceedings by way 
of testimony and documentary evidence sub- 
mitted as is indicated by the transcript pre- 
pared by Mack M. Racklin, an official court 
reported at Los Angeles. 

“We also had occasion to proceed in the 
same manner at Long Beach, Calif., on No- 
vember 14, 1950, and on that occasion the 
chairman presided at the taking of the testi- 
mony of the following witnesses: Charles 
E. Bradley, Harold L. Newendorp, Charles T. 
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Smith, Thomas A. Gregory, Clair Van Horn, 
and Victor Roddick, and received the exhibits 
indicated by the transcript, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Racklin, the official court re- 
porter from Los Angeles; whose services we 
had had on the 27th of October. 

“I would like to offer, and I ask the chair- 
man to move acceptance of, the testimony 
as well as the exhibits identified in the 
transcript of the proceedings to which I have 
referred. 

“Mr. Lovee. Mr. Chairman, was this‘a staff 
investigation made out in California in 
October that you are talking about? 

“Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. Mr. Hyman I. Fisch- 
bach and Mr. Herbert Roback, who are on my 
regular subcommittee staff, acted as investi- 
gators pursuant to directions from Chairman 
Dawson, transmitted through me, to make 
this field investigation. This testimo.:y was 
taken under oath administered by rayself 
and these are witnesses who had testimony 
and certain documents which we believe are 
necessary for this investigation. The hear- 
ings are available for any of the members to 
read and the exhibits will be shown then. 

“Mr. Lovee. Another question: Were any 
members of the subcommittee present at any 
of these hearings? 

“Mr. Ho.irreLp. There were no members 
except myself. They were not in the nature 
of public hearings. It was merely the taking 
of testimony. 

“Mr. FiscHsacH. I might say for the bene- 
fit of the members of the subcommittee that 
there is included in these two transcripts 
evidence of the most vital nature which will 
be extremely helpful to the subcommittee in 
evaluating the record which will be made 
here. 

“Mr. LanHAM. Was there anybody present 
to cross-examine the witnesses? 

“Mr. FIiscHBACH. No, sir. 

“Mr. Ho.irretp. With this exception, that 
Mr. Fischbach examined them. 

“Mr. LANHAM. Usually where two sides are 
involved, there is some opportunity for cross- 
examination. I do not know that it was 
necessary in this case, but I just asked the 
question for the record. 

“Mr. FiscupacH. No; I do not think you 
will find that it was necessary in relation to 
the testimony which was secured. 

“Mr. HouiFie.p. I might say that the wit- 
nesses were informed of their constitutional 
rights and they answered all questions vol- 
untarily. There was no protest to the ques- 
tioning by either myself or Mr. Fischbach. 
They were informed of their constitutional 
rights and could protest and refuse to answer 
if they wanted to. 

“Mr. Lovre. This is the first information 
I have had of these depositions or hearings, 
whatever you call them. May I ask this: 
Was the Department of Justice represented 
at any of these hearings that have been con- 
ducted by the staff? 

“Mr. FiscnsacH. No; the Department of 
Justice would not be represented any more 
than the Department of Justice would be 
represented in the proceedings before this 
committee. This committee’s investigation 
would not necessarily proceed either in the 
presence of a Department of Justice repre- 
sentative or in the presence of any coun- 
sel for any of the parties. We have today 
by invitation Mr. Newell A. Clapp, of the 
Department of Justice, because Mr. Clapp is 
in a position to be of substantial assistance 
not only to the Department but to this sub- 
committee and it was deemed advisable to 
invite Mr. Clapp to attend this session of 
the committee despite the fact that it is 
an executive session, so that the subcom- 
mittee’s work could possibly be facilitated 
by his presence and by subsequent contact 
with him and others in the Department of 
Justice. 

“Mr. Hortrretp. I might say that the rea- 
son of taking testimony in the field in- 
vestigation was the fact that it was im- 
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possible to get a subcommittee 

before the election, and ie mee ne . 
expense involved of bringing these witnesses 
here to Washington, and sending them back 
which would amount to about $500 apiece 
if they were here for just a few days. ‘That 
is for railroad fare and so forth.” 

In addition to these hearings in 
in 1950, which take up ene crt 
printed record, the, hearing at Memphis 
Tenn., and Los Angeles, Calif., in 1951, ang 
the hearings in Los Angeles, Calif., in ‘1952 
must also be classed as investigations of 
committee counsel for they were conducteq 
without authority of the House or the Ex 
penditures Committee. r 

A reading of the record discloses that the 
apparent purpose of the hearings was 
through congressional action to force the 
Department of Justice and the Home Loan 
Bank Board to discontinue their resistance 
to the court actions * and force settlement of 
the claims filed by the parties who had 
brought the various court actions, to renew 
the recommendations of the Smith commit. 
tee, and to suggest legislation which would 
restrict improper or arbitrary action by the 
executive agencies having to do with the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act. However, the United States court of ap- 
peals, with the entire record before it, noted 
that a tenable basis for compromise that 
would be “within the law” had not been 
suggested. 

The committee was asked to criticize the 
defending parties in the litigation brought 
against them by the plaintiffs Mallonee and 
association for not settling the litigation by 
making available to the plaintiffs economic 
benefits which were estimated to be worth 
approximately $5,250,000. However, the 
United States court of appeals held that the 
pleadings of the plaintiffs “failed to state a 
claim upon which any relief could be granted 
by a Federal court.”* We were also asked 
to find in effect that the charges of the Fed- 
eral examiners against the management of 
the Long Beach Association were lacking in 
substance. Likewise we were requested to 
condemn the bringing.on of these matters 
to an administrative hearing. The United 
States court of appeals, however, found as 
follows: 

“In this order for a hearing the Board 
makes serious charges against assoviation 
and we do not doubt that under the law, and 
under the rules and regulations of the Board 
which deal with its supervisory power over 
such institutions as association, it may law- 
fully and properly require association to an- 
swer these charges in the manner and under 
the conditions prescribed in this administra- 
tive order. The authority of the Board to 
require compliance with an administrative 
order of this character seems clearly spelled 
out in the holding of the Supreme Court in 
Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, and we hold that 
in issuing the said order the Board validly 
exercised: a power of supervision lodged in 
it.” ¢ 





* Before the subcommittee had been cre- 
ated, Subcommittee Counsel Fischbach en- 
tered an appearance on behalf of the sub- 
committee-to-be in the litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts and took a position in opposition 
to that of the Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Department of Justice. See the tran- 
script of the proceedings of November 17, 
1950, Mallonee et al. v. Fahey et al., No. 
5421-PH, United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California. 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 387). 

5 Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 378). 

*Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mal- 
lonee et al. ((C, A. 9) 196 P. 2d (adv. sh.) 366 
at p. 388). ; 
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The evidence before the committee did 
not, and, because the committee was not 
the proper forum, for their determination, 
could not prove or disprove the charges made 
against the management of the Long Beach 
Association. Those charges were repeated 
under oath before the subcommittee by Fed- 
eral examiners. The nature of the charges 
makes it clear why the United States Court 
of Appeals found that a tenable basis for 
compromise within the law‘ had not been 
suggested. Whether the charges are true or 
false, they are of an‘extremely serious na- 
ture and require agreement with the United 
States courts that if they are true the 
Home Loan Bank Board must take action. 
See pages 1753, et seq. of the printed record. 

The committee_was asked to criticize pri- 
yate attorneys and Government personnel 
for reporting apparent income-tax deficien- 
cies running at least into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It is alleged that tax prose- 
cutions were urged which would not have 
been urged except for the litigation. The 
record before the committee does not jus- 
tify a conclusion on these tax matters. The 
prosecution of alleged tax concealments 
should not be instigated or withheld because 
of other pending litigation involving the 
same persons. It is pertinent to state, how- 
ever, that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of apparent tax Habilities to the Govern- 
ment were uncovered by the efforts of the 
persons criticized, and, while some of these 
persons were frequently, some of them al- 
most constantly, before the subcommittee, 
subcommittee counsel never questioned any- 
one of them about any of these tax matters 
although going into great detail about other 
items the significance of which is not at 
all apparent in the record. 


THE DECISION OF THE NINTH CIRCUIT 


Following the decision of June 23, 1947, 
in Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, which, among 
other things, held that the litigants had 
not exhausted their administrative rem- 
edies, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
Home Loan Bank Board against Mallonee, 
quoted the Supreme Court as follows: 


“The Board adopted rules and regulations 
governing appointment of conservators. 
They provided the grounds upon which a 
conservator might be named, and they are 
the usual and conventional grounds found 
in most State and Federal banking statutes. 
They are sufficiently explicit, against the 
background of custom, to be adequate for 
proper administration and for judicial re- 
view if there should be a proper occasion 
for it’.” 

The court of appeals further said: 


“At the conclusion of its decision in Fahey 
v. Malionee the court summarized its views 
in the significant statement that it was error 
for the lower court to oust the conservator 
or to enjoin any of his proceedings or to en- 
join the administrative hearing and this 
without prejudice to any other administra- 
tive or judicial proceedings which may be 
warranted by law. Here we have not only a 
blunt appraisal and condemnation of the 
initiatory proceedings in the lower court but 
also a significant reference to “any other ad- 
ministrative * * * proceedings.” The last 
words of this pronouncement would be void 
of meaning if we disregard the fact that the 
court was referring to further administrative 
Proceedings which would eventuate in a final 
‘gency determination which decided the va- 
lidity of both the Ammann appointment and 
the order setting the field hearing on July 
8, 1946, this final decision to be promulgated 
either under the then rules and regulations 
of administration or possibly (if delay en- 
Sued) under provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act which had been approved only 
TT 


"Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 


et al. ((C, 
» se7) A. 9) 196 F. 2d (adv..sli.) 336 at 
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a few days prior to the date of this decision. 
The Supreme Court certainly did not over- 
look the presence of that legislation or its 
possible application to this litigation.” * 

During the present hearings, there was 
testimony to the effect that the litigation 
to which reference has been made, which is 
still pending in the ninth circuit, was ex- 
pensive and a waste of money. 

Undoubtedly, that charge is true. But the 
United States court of appeals placed the 
responsibility for the delay and expense of 
the litigation squarely upon the shoulders 
of those who instigated the present hearings 
and upon others who have joined with them. 
This is made clear on page 367 of the opinion, 
and in the following excerpts from the 
opinion: 

“The clear and undisguised purpose of the 
Mallonee-association group was to seek im- 
mediate injunctive relief at the outset of this 
litigation which would forbid recourse to 
and thereby bypass the entire administrative 
process including judicial review of any final 
determination of administration after com- 
pletion of the field hearing held at Los 
Angeles. * * *°* 

“The presently involved state of the record 
which resulted from failure to exhaust the 
administrative remedy in the initiatory stage 
of this litigation thereby causing this liti- 
gation to fan out and proliferate into its 
present complications provides no sound rea- 
son in law for another judicial repudiation 
of a procedure clearly authorized under law 
and the rules and regulations of the Board. 
The answer to the unhappy and regrettable 
involvements of this long, drawn-out, and 
costly litigation is not to be found in a fur- 
ther resort to a court injunction to com- 
pletely thwart an administrative process 
which Congress has seen fit to approve.” ” 

Private parties are involved on both sides 
of the pending litigation. Many of the de- 
fending litigants are men of stature in their 
own communities and even nationally. They 
have a right that the charges against them 
be litigated in the proper courts and that 
they be free of pressure from Congress to 
refrain from defending against those charges. 
The matter is one for judicial determination. 

As Circuit Judge Stephens, concurring in 
the opinion by Judge Bone, aptly stated: 

“I agree with Judge Bone’s conclusions as 
detailed in his exhaustive review of this super 
complicated litigation and join in the order 
contained in the last paragraph of the opin- 
ion. The whole subject matter from the 
beginning presented highly difficult legal 
questions, solvable in certainty only by the 
court with the last say. I thoroughly agree 
that Fahey v. Mallonee (1947, 332 U. S. 245), 
must be followed as indicated in the main 
opinion.” 


THE SUGGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the end of the draft of the report which 
was submitted but not accepted by either 
the subcommittee or the committee, there 
were listed some 15 recommendations which 
it was proposed that the committee make to 
Congress. These 15 recommendations except 
possibly 2 were never a matter of dispute in 
the committee. Quite probably there would 
be a substantial area of agreement on some 
of the recommendations. The difference of 
opinion involved was whether or fiot a com- 
mi of Congress should attempt to influ- 
ence the course of the pending litigation in 
the United States courts. The committee 
properly declined to attempt to infiuence 
that litigation. 

With these views I think a majority of the 
committee is in agreement, though I am not 
authorized to speak for them. 





* Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al., supra, p. 378. 

* Home Loan Bank Board et al. vy. Malionee 
et al., supra, p. 353. 

* Home Loan Bank Board et al. y. Mallonee 
et al., supra, p. 390. 
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APPENDIX G. CoPyY OF ORDER APPOINTING SEC- 
OND SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LaBor (JUNE 23, 1953) 

WasHINGTON, D. C.. June 23, 1953. 

Hon. Winr SmirTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of 
the authority vested in me as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, and pursuant 
to House Resolution 115 of the 83d Con- 
gress, Ist session, I hereby appoint you as 
chairman of a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate alleged violations in and around 
Kansas City, Mo., of the antiracketeering 
law, as amended by the Hobbs Act, and 
other Federal labor legislation coming with- 
in the purview of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and allegations as to the 
improper administration and enforcement 
of such legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative CLare 
E. Horrman, of Michigan, and Representa- 
tive WincaTe H. Lucas, of Texas, to serve with 
you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned al- 
legations and any matter or subject com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 
6. of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, which is covered by 
these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions as you may deem 
advisable and you are hereby authorized and 
designated by me to issue and have served 
such subpenas as may be necessary in this 
investigation. 

This supersedes my letter to you of June 
22, 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
Samvet K. McConne tt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Edtca- 
tion and Labor. 


-_— 


Appenpix H. Letter or June 29, 1953, To 
SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. * 
Chairman, Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. : Congressional investiga- 
tions, with attendant publicity, long seemed 
to be the only effective weapon against the 
inexcusable waste, extravagance, and some- 
times corruption, prevailing to such a great 
extent in the two preceding administrations. 

The inability of the Congress to obtain 
economy and efficiency from the expendi- 
ture of public funds was enhanced by the 
reluctance of executive officials charged with 
the proper interpretation and administra- 
tion of the laws to seek to ascertain and im- 
plement the will of Congress as expressed in 
legislation. 

However, the futility of congressional in- 
vestigation was all too often emphasized by 
the fact that after an investigation had dis- 
closed an enormous and utterly inexcusable 
expenditure of billions, those responsible, 
either because of retirement or transfer to 
other duties, could not be disciplined. 

In addition, almost without exception, the 
funds wasted could not be recovered, nor 
could any assurance be obtained that simi- 
lar misuse of public funds would not re- 
occur. 

With the coming of the present adminis- 
tration and its desire to clean up the mess 
in Washington, we were led to expect the 
fullest cooperation in the effort to meet at 
least in some degree the public’s desire and 
demand that the ever-increasing tax burden 
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be lessened, instead of increased. We ex- 
pected that the tax dollar would be made 
to produce its equivalent in service rendered. 

Current investigations calling attention to 
improper, sometimes criminal, activities on 
the part of individuals or agencies in the 
executive departments which have resulted 
in absurd and ridiculous expenditures tend 
to leave the false impression that such im- 
proper activities may be chargeable to the 
present administration. Newspaper stories 
and letters from individuals indicate that 
many of our people think we are now charg- 
ing the Eisenhower administration with the 
undesirable activities exposed by our re- 
ports. Without reason, many people believe 
that as these stories are given publicity, they 
relate to acts of the departments occuring 
since January 20, 1953. 

Assurance has come from some of those 
who direct the executive departments that, 
if attention is directed to specific instances 
of improper and wasteful misuse of tax 
dollars, those in authority in the depart- 
ments where such actions have occurred 
will without delay make a vigorous effort to 
create a situation where similar improper 
or unlawful activities cannot again occur. 

This attitude tends to curtail the need 
for congressional invesitgations. It sug- 
gests the advisability of transferring com- 
plaints of maladministration direct to the 
head of the executive department involved, 
rather than to a congressional committee. 

The trend in the Congress seems to be to 
give, at the request of the administration, 
the executive departments ever-increasing 
authority—authority granted to the Con- 
gress under the Constitution and which a 
continuation of constitutional government 
seems to demand should be exercised by the 
Congress. 

This trend in recent years was imple- 
mented by the enactment of so-called reor- 
ganization legislation, which made it pos- 
sible for an administration to bypass con- 
stitutional provisions and legislate subject 
only to a veto by one House of the Congress. 

Within the past few weeks, the Committee 
on Government Operations reported out and 
the House adopted H. R. 992, introduced by 
Congressman Brown, which creates a com- 
mission to perform a duty which is properly 
the duty of the Congress. 

The committee also reported out, and the 
House adopted, H. R. 4406, introduced by 
Congressman HALLeck. This bill establishes 
a Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Apparently, it takes over a part of the 
jurisdiction heretofore given the Committee 
on Government Operations—especially the 
jurisdiction of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, which was charged with 
the duty of studying the relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities. There would appear to be 
no longer any reason for this particular sub- 
committee. 


Incidentally, in connection with H. R. 4406, 
Kindly note that last Saturday, June 27, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7731, Mr. Hau- 
Leck called up the companion bill, S. 1514, 
with a Senate amendment to the House 
amendment, and agreed to the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment. I 
called attention to the fact that the bill did 
not go to conference, that a conference was 
necessary if a bill as passed by one House 
was amended, and that later Mr. HaLueck 
stated (though this was nct on the record) 
that inasmuch as, in his opinion, there was 
no objection to the amendment he had 
agreed to it. 

I did not care to make a point of order 
and disagree with the majority leader as to 
the legislative procedure, but if the majority 
leader, without action by the House legisla- 
tive committee, can agree to amendments 
made in the Senate and never submitted to 
the House legislative committee, there is 
little need for subcommittees of the House 
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Committee on Government Operations to 
function. 

If the full committee is to retain any sub- 
stantial part of its own jurisdiction, it will 
be necessary to be on the alert and make a 
vigorous protest. 

It may have escaped your attention, but 
H. R. 5406 recently came out of a legislative 
committee and that bill, if enacted, will take 
over further jurisdiction of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
same attempt was made last year on the 
floor of the House, but was defeated. It 
is not my duty to carry the full burden 
of maintaining this committee's jurisdiction, 
and I haven’t the slightest intention of as- 
suming that burden. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, a succession of reorganization 
plans has come to the Congress. Some, if 
not all, of these plans include legislative 
proposals which, under our form of govern- 
ment, heretofore have properly been referred 
to regular standing legislative committees of 
the Congress. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears to be 
evident that the present administration 
and the House leadership desire to lessen 
the activities of the Subcommittees of the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
which heretofore have been referred ques- 
tions involving the propriety and effective- 
ness of Federal expenditures and the neces- 
sity, if any, for remedial legislation. 

As this committee and the Congress ap- 
parently desire and intend to follow the ad- 
ministration’s lead, and in view of the fact 
that the Congress expects to adjourn July 
31 next, will you kindly begin to curtail the 
activities of your subcommittee, by confining 
your investigations to one complaint, advis- 
ing me of its nature, and cut your staff so 
that beginning August 1 it will consist of 
no more than 1 investigator and 1 clerk or 
stenographer. 


A determined effort will also be made 
through more direct control and supervision 
of the committee’s activities to obtain ef- 
fective action looking toward both economy 
and efficiency. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuareE E. HorrmMan, 
Chairman. 


— 


APPENDIX I. House RESOLUTION 150, 83p Con- 
GRESS, Ist SESSION 


House Resolution 150 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
clause 8 of rule XI incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, acting as 
@ whole or by regular or special subcom- 
mittees, not to exceed $355,050, including 
employment of such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, and which shall also be available 
for expenses incurred by said committee or 
its regular or special subcommittees within 
or outside the continental limits of the 
United States, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by and signed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 


gaged. 


Apprenprx J. House RESOLUTION 339, 83p 
ConGREsS, Ist SESSION 


House Resolution 339 


Resolved, That the first section of House 
Resolution 150, 83d Congress, is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in Hieu of such 
period a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That (1) such expenses heretofore 
or hereafter incurred by any such regular 
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subcommittee shall be paid out of such con 
tingent fund on vouchers authorizeq by such 
subcommittee and signed by the chairma 

thereof, and approved by the Committee - 
House Administration; and (2) such sg 
penses incurred by any such regular subcom. 
mittee, other than the Executive and Legis 

lative Reorganization Subcommittee, shall 
not exceed, for the Military Operations sup. 
committee, $64,425; for the Intergovern. 
mental Relations Subcommittee, $59,625. for 
the Public Accounts Subcommittee, $65,009: 
and for the International Operations sup. 
committee, $66,000; and (3) the aggregate of 
such expenses incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations acting as a whole by 
special subcommittees, and by the Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee, shall not exceed $100,000.” 

APPENDIX K. OsMERS’ RESOLUTION ApopTzp 

on JULY 15, 1953 

Resolved, That— 

(1) after the adoption of this resolution 
special subcommittees may be created only 
upon the approval of the full committee: ang 

(2) upon the expiration of the 10th day 
following the day on which this resolution js 
adopted, each special subcommitee heretofore 
created shall cease to exist, unless, after the 
adoption of this resolution and prior to the 
expiration of such 10th day, the continuance 
of such special subcommittee shall have been 
approved by the full committee; and 

(3) each regular subcommittee is hereby 
authorized, for purposes of the conduct of 
studies and investigations coming within its 
jurisdiction— 

(A) to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
and remove, such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
asistance, as it deems necessary, the com- 
pensation of such personnel to be paid out 
of the funds available to the subcommittee 
under House Resolution 150; and 

(B) to sit, hold hearings, and act at such 
times and places within or outside the United 
States, whether or not the House is in ses- 
sion, is in recess, or has adjourned, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
papers, ‘iocuments, and books, and to take 
such tertimony, as it deems necessary; and 
any such subpena may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of such subcom- 
committee or by any member of such sub- 
committee designated by such chairman and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member; and 

(4) the jurisdiction, membership, and 
chairmanship of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee, the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, and the In- 
ternational Operations Subcommittee shall 
be as specified in the printed legislative cal- 
endar for April 1953 (No. 2), unless modified 
hereafter by action of the full committee, 
and 

(5) the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member shall serve as ex officio members 
of each subcommittee and shall have the 
right to vote on all matters before the sub- 
committee; and 

(6) the rules, policies, and minutes of this 
committee, as heretofore in force, are hereby 
repealed and superseded to the extent that 
they are inconsistent wth the foregoing pro- 
visions of this resolution. 


APPenprx L. Orprr Apporntinc Trp Svs- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND Lasor (NovemBer 13, 1953) 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 13, 1953. 
Hon. Winr Smiru, se 
House 0; esentatives, 
rita Washington, D.C. 
Dear Conoaressman Smiri: By virtue of the 
authority vested in me as chairman of the 
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Committee 
House of R 


on Education and Labor of the 
epresentatives, 7 Fe sara to 

e Resolution 115 of ngress, 
Se aaaeitih I hereby reappoint you as chair- 
man of a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to complete 
the investigation in the Detroit, Mich., area 
as authorized under my letter of June 6, 
1953. In completing this investigation your 
subcommittee is further authorized and di- 
rected to hold hearings in Chicago, Ill., on 
matters directly pertinent to and directly 
connected with the aforesaid investigation 

t Detroit, Mich. This further investiga- 
ston is to encompass alleged violations of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
and other Federal labor legislation coming 
within the purview of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and allegations as to 
the improper administration and enforce- 
ment of such legislation. 

I have also reappointed Representative 
ciarE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan, and. Rep- 
resentative PHL M. LANDRUM, of Georgia, to 
serve with you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned al- 
legations and any matter of subject coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Education and Labor under Rule XI, 6, 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
83d Congress, which is covered by these alle- 

ions. 

oo are further/directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions at Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago, Ill., as you may deem advisable 
and you are hereby authorized and desig- 
nated by me to issue and have served such 
subpenas as may be necessary to complete 
this investigation. 

Upon the completion of your study and 
investigation, you are directed to prepare 
a report to the Committee on Education and 
Labor with such recommendations as in 
your judgment the facts shall warrant. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConneLt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Copies to Hon, CLarg E. HorrmMan and Hon. 

Pu M. LANDRUM, 


APPENDIX M. ARTICLE IN THE SIGN, 
FEBRUARY 1954 


Bic RACKET IN SMALL CHANGE 
(By Milton Lomask) 


(The slot machines have become a big 
racket—so big and profitable that an official 
warned: “Anyone who prints these things is 
dead.”’) 

The American people last year shoved a 
billion dollars’ worth of small change into 
vending machines, and at least a tenth of it 
eventually landed in the cash drawer of a 
syndicate whose top brass reads like a Who’s 
Who in the underworld. 

That the mobsters were cutting themselves 
& slice of the industry’s dollar first came 
to light during the Kefauver hearings in 
1950 and 1951, Subsequent investigations, 
including a 2-day congressional hearing in 
Detroit last summer, plus information from 
vendors and their customers, round out the 
picture. 

It isn’t an edifying picture. It hasn’t been 
edifying to assemble. A union official said, 
“Anyone who prints these things is dead.” 
Said a smalltime Brooklyn vendor, “People 
have been known to get into trouble digging 
up stuff like this.” 

What is the vending machine industry? 
It’s 2 million ven machines, including 
400,000 juke boxes. It’s some 1,600 
&nd manufacturers. It’s 1,200 operators rang- 
ing from the Automatic Canteen Oo. of 
America, with a 1952 gross of $40 million, 


to individual owners of from 50 to 100 ma- 
chines each, 
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To “operate” a machine is to find a “spot” 
for it. The operator services the machine 
and collects the proceeds. The owner of the 
spot—bar, restaurant, factory, filling sta- 
tion—receives a commission, usually 5 per- 
cent. 

At the turn of the century, the only things 
you could get out of a vending machine were 
@ ball of gum or a fistful of peanuts. Today 
you put your nickel, your dime, or your 
quarter in here and anyone of 50 different 
items tumbles out there. 

At St. John’s University in downtown 
Brooklyn, the New York Automatic Canteen 
Corp. maintains a battery of machines out of 
which a student can dine from soup to nuts. 
Over the country, some 25 percent of all 
cigarettes, candy bars, gum, and drinks are 
disbursed in this manner. There are coin- 
operated typewriters, coin-operated letter 
mailers, and coin-operated washers. A few 
years ago, a Texas operator pocketed a nice 
profit from a machine that dispensed whiffs 
of pure oxygen for hangover sufferers. 

The vending-machine racket, not to be 
confused with the industry, employs the 
usual shakedown methods. To stay in busi- 
ness, an operator often finds it advisable to 
join both a trade association and a union. 
Association and union work together. To- 
gether they see to it that outsiders leave 
their members’ spots alone and that no mem- 
ber covets another’s customers. 

In the case of a legitimate industry, the 
higher the turnover the lower the cost per 
item. Gangland entrepeneurs work the other 
way around. Their product is freedom from 
terror. The more they sell, the more they 
charge, and the consuming public ultimately 
foots the bill. In Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York City, and 1 or 2 other cities, many 
operators pay off to an association, a union, 
or both—or else. 

“Or else,” in the words of a terrified wit- 
ness before last summer’s congressional hear- 
ings in Detroit, “something strange happens. 
Where a minute ago there was a plate-glass 
window across the front of your place, sud- 
denly there ain't.” 

Or you turn out to be antilabor and a 
picket line appears. 

Or suddenly there’s a lovd noise. 

“That’s the dynamite,” said the witness. 
“Gentlemen, even now my wife is at home 
hysterical. * * * I am afraid of my life.” 

In Cleveland a few years ago, a man and 
his son-in-law went into the cigarette vend- 
ing-machine business. One morning, the 
son-in-law received callers in his office, three 
unpreposessing fellows. They said they were 
representatives of a teamsters’ local and they 
wanted the partners to join the union. Dues 
would be 20 percent of the company’s profits. 

The young businessman asked them to re- 
turn next day, when his partner could be on 
hand. The three fellows returned. This 
time their conversation was recorded on a 
wiretape concealed on the premises. When 
the partners took the wiretape to police head- 
quarters, they were met with what amounted 
to a stall. Returning to their office, they 
found the three labor goons cooling their 
heels. 

“We hear you been to the Commissioner,” 
they said. “We'll take that wire tape.” 

The partners had no choice but to hand it 
over. At home that evening, at 7 o’clock, the 
younger partner answered his phone. Said a 
voice: ; 

“Your wife and your two kids went shop- 
ping this afternoon in a Plymouth station 
wagon. She bought $25 worth of groceries. 
You, your wife, and your kids are about to 
sit down to a nice steak dinner.” 

The voice hung up. It was on the line 
again later. All night, every hour on the 
hour, came the ring, the voice, the veiled 
threat. 

The next morning the partners joined the 
union. Some idea of what their employees 
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probably got out of it is obtainable from 
testimony before last summer’s congres- 
sional hearing. A vendor said that before 
his men joined the union, their take-home 
pay averaged $69 a week. After they joined, 
it averaged $69—less union dues. 

The vending-machine racket is, of course, 
a part of a larger picture. It is one of sev- 
eral interlocking syndicates engaged in what 
Congressman C1Lake E. Horrman, of Michi- 
gan, has called a nationwide conspiracy to 
extort millions of dollars from the American 
people. 

Every year or so, the top directors of these 
enterprises convene to review their varied 
activities. These sessions are held either 
at a Wisconsin boys’ camp or on a dude ranch 
near Gulfport, Miss. Among those more or 
less regularly in attendance are names fa- 
miliar to newspaper readers. 

There’s Paul Dorfman, who as head of a 
little ragpickers union in Chicago, ekes out 
a yearly income reputed to be in the vicinity 
of $600,000. Dorfman’s son runs an insur- 
ance agency which brokers the group wel- 
fare policies of a large eastern company, pol- 
icies purchased by at least one of the team- 
ster locals to which vending-machine serv- 
ice employees belong. 

When the elder Dorfman issues an RSVP, 
big shots put on boiled shirts. A few years 
ago, at an American Federation of Labor 
convention in Houston, he gave a cocktail 
party. Guests included A. F. of L. President 
George Meany and Alex Rose, head of the 
Millinery Workers Union and a director of 
the New York Liberal Party. Subsequently, 
another guest registered a protest. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union, said he was 
not invited directly by Dorfman, that he 
was embarrassed and angered on learning 
the identity of his host. 

There's Abner (Longy) Zwillman, New Jer- 
sey underworld czar and mayor-maker par 
excellence. Like Dorfman, Zwillman seems 
to be an untouchable. During a long career, 
launched as a prohibition rum-runner, he 
has had no serious skirmish with the law. 
Zwillman owns the Public Service Tobacco 
Co., which supplies cigarettes to vendors. 
One of his subsidiaries places coin-operated 
washers in apartment house cellars. 

There’s Michael Lascari, Zwillman’s busi- 
ness partner and a lifetime pal of gangster 
Lucky Luciano, now of Italy, courtesy of the 
Federal deportation authorities. 

And there’s Meyer Lansky, whom Senator 
KEFAUVER once identified as a kingpin in the 
New York City underworld. Lansky used to 
be in the television-set business with mob- 
sters Frank Costelo and Joe Adonis. He's 
been active in sundry vending-machine ac- 
tivities. 

These men and their peers administer the 
vending-machine racket the country over. 
In most areas their major interest is the 
profitable cigarette machine business. In 
Detroit, it’s juke boxes. 

Testifying in the Michigan industrial cap- 
ital last summer before the subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Horrman, a building 
service labor consultant shook his prepared 
statement and contemptuously denounced 
“the Hoffas * * * and the Bufalinos.” 

James R. Hoffa is no pebble on the labor 
beach. He’s a boulder, smoothed by 20 run- 
ins with the law on assorted criminal charges. 
As second in command to International 


-Teamster Chief Dave Beck, currently a prime 


mover in the attempt to tidy up the New 
York waterfront, Hoffa breathes the heady 
air of upper A. F. of L. regions. 

Himself a witness at the Hoffman hearings, 
Hoffa took frequent refuge in the great 20th- 
century cliché. “I decline to answer on the 
grounds that * * *.” He declined to say 
whether or not he had a financial interest 
in any corporations. It is a matter of record 
that he does, or at any rate did as of 1951. 
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He does, or he did, own half interest in 6,000 
shares of stock in the Columbus Trotting 
Association, and Detroit newspapers recently 
reported that he was trying to oust the 
building service local which now has juris- 
diction over the racetrack employees and 
replace it with an outfit of his own. 

He declined to say whether or not his wife 
was an employee of Teamster Local 985, 
which another witness called a paper opera- 
tion engaged in finding favorable jukebox 
locations for members of the Michigan Music 
Operators Guild, a Detroit trade association 
composed of juke box operators and domi- 
nated by known gangster elements. 

William Eugene Bufalino, under indict- 
ment at this writing, is president of local 
985. Mr. Bufalino was unable to attend the 
Hoffman hearings. He was in a Detroit hos- 
pital suffering from what was originally 
billed as a respiratory ailment, subsequently 
altered to severe psychoneurotic depression. 

A witness at the Hoffman hearings called 
Bufalino the dictator of the Detroit juke 
box industry. The statement is subject to 
the reservation that Bufalino obviously takes 
his orders from a person or persons up- 
stairs. In New York City last summer, a Mr. 
Frank Calland died suddenly. Calland was 
not well known to the public, but was well 
known along what the racket boys call the 
vending-machine circuit. Among the floral 
pieces at his funeral was a $100 spray, sent 
by Bufalino and paid for by his union. 

Bufalino’s wife is a sister of Vincent Mell, 
a director of the Michigan Music Operators 
Guild, the trade association previously men- 
tioned. Vincent's uncle, Angelo Meli, is no 
stranger to Detroit law enforcement authori- 
ties. From his $25,000 home in Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich., Angelo is reputed to oversee 
some of the major operations of the Detroit 
underworld. 

The situation in New York City has never 
been subjected to extensive official scrutiny. 
Reputable vendors and their customers, 
however, are not averse to supplying details. 

The organization which cigarette vend- 
ing machine operators are urged to join is 
the Cigarette Merchandisers Association, 
Inc. Vendors say the association guards its 
member's spots. If John Jones, tavern 
owner, becomes dissatisfied with his ciga- 
rette vending machine and tries to replace 
it with that of another company, he’s likely 
to get no place at all. Chances are any com- 
pany he calls will be a member of the asso- 
ciation. Instead of sending him a machine, 
the company gets in touch with the asso- 
ciation. After which, pressure is put on 
Tavern Owner Jones to keep the machine he 
has. 

Matthew Forbes, director of the associa- 
tion, says only one-half of the 140 operators 
in this area belong to the association. He 
offers this as evidence that there is nothing 
to the allegation that nonmembers are fre- 
quently “superpersuaded’ ‘to join up. He 
concedes that his members do 80 percent of 
the business in the five boroughs of New York 
City and in nearby Westchester, Nassau, and 
Suffolk Counties. This is a sizable amount 
as there are some 30,000 cigarette machines 
in the area.- Nonmembers, however, say the 
association boys do 90 percent of the busi- 
ness. 

Reached by phone, Mr. Forbes was at first 
reluctant to talk. “All information about 
the association,” he said, “must be obtained 
from the national.” Meaning the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association, a 
reputable trade group headquartering in 
Chicago. 

“We're an affiliate of NAMA,” said Mr. 
Forbes, “and I’m not permitted to give out 
any data whatsoever.” 

Apprised of charges made against the as- 
sociation, Mr. Forbes became communicative. 
“All the association does,” he said, “is keep 
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members abreast of developments in the 
field. We take no interest whatsoever in 
any member’s business affairs.” 

Asked how a member did business, Mr. 
Forbes said: “Oh, you know. He puts his 
machine in a spot and signs a contract. In 
return for the contract, he gives the spot 
owner an advance on commissions or a loan 
or a bonus.” 

The union to which many New York 
vending-machine service employees belong is 
Teamsters’ Local 805. Its vice president and 
welfare fund administrator is Abe Gordon, 
Gordon is the owner of the Abe Gordon 
Trucking Co. and the A. & P. Cordage Co., 
both of New York City. 

A partner with Gordon in these enter- 
prises is Phil Kovalick, alias Spic Farvel, alias 
Joseph Phillips, etc. In 1939, a New York 
prosecutor called Kovalick “one of the most 
important figures in the New York under- 
world.” At that time, he was being held 
by police as a material witness in connec- 
tion with strong-arm activities by racketeers 
in the New York City garment district. 

As a truck-company owner, Labor Leader 
Gordon is also an employer of labor. “But 
my men don’t belong to this local,” he said, 
speaking of 805. “They belong to a different 
local.” 

Gordon is a surly conversationalist. To 
each of a half a dozen questions concerning 
the activities of his local, he gave 1 of 2 re- 
plies: “You guess,” or, “Ask the interna- 
tional.” He volunteered: “You try to con- 
ect Dave Beck and you're dead. Beck has 
thrown out his best friends. If he saw a 
man on a truck out there, he’d yank him 
off.” Loosely translated, this doubletalk 
seems to mean that, in Gordon’s opinion, 
Teamster Chief Beck is trying to keep his big 
union clean. 

Among several medium-sized vending en- 
terprises in New York is the National Vend- 
ing Corp., which places cigarette machines 
directly or through a number of subsidiaries 
in Greater New York, Florida, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles. President of National is Harold 
Roth, of Hewlett Neck, Long Island. 

In 1952, Roth and an associate applied to 
the New York State Liquor Authority for a 
restaurant liquor license. On October 23, 
1952, the two applicants were summoned to 
a State liquor authority héaring conducted 
by Deputy Commissioners Sol Johnson and 
Michael J. Monz. 

Portions of what transpired at this hearing 
are “must” reading for every serious student 
of the problems confronting one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing industries. 

» In 1942, according to a transcription of the 

testimony, Roth and a partner purchased 
the assets of a small Brooklyn vending con- 
cern called the Kings County Cigarette Serv- 
ice. Roth admitted knowing that one of 
the former owners of Kings County—one of 
the men from whom the purchase was 
made—-was Gambler Joe Adonis, Brooklyn’s 
foremost gangster, who is currently sweating 
out an appeal from a court conviction which, 
if upheld, will exile him to Italy. Roth ex- 
plained that he and his partner had not 
bought the stock of Kings County, only its 
assets, the right to use its name and what 
Roth termed its “dubious prestige.” 

Asked Commissioner Johnson: “When you 
realized you were buying something with 
which Joe Adonis was associated, didn’t it 
occur to you that possibly” the bar owners 
and others who were using those machines 
were doing so “because of that association?” 
Later, Roth was asked another pointed ques- 
tion. Had he no compunction about doing 
business with mobsters? 

He replied that not only had he no com- 
punction, but that in doing business with 
mobsters, he had done the vending-machine 
industry a service. He pointed out that the 
industry is full of undesirable elements and 
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that in buying out Joe Adonis he haq ot 
rid of at least one of them. , 
Purther testimony brought out a 
fact, namely that after cine his eet oat 
for the industry, Mr. Roth had modest] 
proceeded to keep it a secret. He never tous 
the customers of Kings County that the com 
pany whose machines they were using h i 
changed from bad hands to good. On oo 
contrary, by his own admission, Roth Slade 
&@ special effort to give these customers the 
pon go omeend greg Joe Adonis still had a finan. 
nter n the - i . 
yang ir cigarette vending ma. 
Roth was asked where he 
cigarette vending machines. tena 
three companies, among them the Rowe Cor 
Rowe, with @ 1952 gross of $37 million, is tie 
largest manufacturer of vending machines in 
the country. Some idea of what long pan 
grandmother racket has is shown by the well 
authenticated fact that in 1949 a group of 
men claiming to be representatives of th 
Rowe Corp. offered officials of a United Auto. 
mobile Workers-CIO union in New Jersey 
$4,800, with more to come, if they von 
persuade their negotiators to permit Rowe 
to speed up production in its manufactur. 
ing plant at Whippany, N. J. The union offi 
cials turned the offer down. ; 


In addition to its production b 
maintains 53 retail vending eieerene _— 
panies in American cities, including New 
York, and one of the corporation’s officers 
is also listed as an officer of the trade asso- 
ciation headed by Matthew Forbes. An at- 
tempt to find out whether the Rowe off- 
cials were aware of the 1949 bribery attempt 
was met with a statement by the corpora- 
tion’s public relations agency that “You're 
barking up the wrong tree.” 

So it goes—a case history of wha - 
pening to one of the ‘iene or es yh 
tries on which, according to Senator Kerav- 
VER, organized crime has improved an ener. 
vating sharé-the-wealth program. 


The story is becoming shamefully common- 
Place. It is becoming so, according to many 
troubled observers, because law-enforcement 
authorities are forced to work in a climate of 
public opinion hamstrung by a philosophy of 
moral relativism. Even a Catholic publica- 
tion has complained that there is too much 
moral indignation today about “labor rack- 
eteering.” The editors say people are all too 
ready to believe the worst of labor. They 
imply that many businessmen also live in a 
glass house. 

The point is not who is committing these 
sins, but that they are being committed and 
that the public is permitting them to happen. 


What is at stake is simple human freedom. 
If a man cannot go into business without 
paying tribute to human parasites, if he can- 
not competitively bid for customers on the 
open market, it is flim-flam to talk about 
freedom in America and to scatter over the 
world pious pronouncements about democ- 
racy. 

There is no such thing as freedom from 
this or that. There is no such thing 48 
political freedom or economic freedom oF 
religious freedom or freedom from want, fear, 
or nagging wives. There is only freedom. It 
is indivisible; and when these snakes in the 


‘underworld lash their fangs into a phase of 


it, they poison the whole business. 

The public is rightly indignant at the 
presence in America of a Red fifth column 
But these gangsters are doing the country 
every bit as much harm as any addlepated, 
communistic technician snooping in the 
archives at Fort Monmouth, N.J. They com- 
prise a black sixth column with a gun at the 
back of every American, employer or ¢m- 
ployee, liberal or conservative, rich or pool, 
God-fearing or otherwise. 
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Appennix N. ARTICLE IN LOOK, Marcu 9, 1954 
How Lasor Bosses Get Rick 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


LOCAL LABOR CZARS ACROSS THE COUNTRY ARE 
SHAKING DOWN EMPLOYERS AND JUGGLING 
THEIR UNION’S FUNDS IN A RACKET FEW PUB- 
LIC OFFICIALS DARE TRY TO STOP 


Racketeering bosses of local unions are 
enriching themselves, or at least their rela- 
tives and friends, in @ rash of shady deals 
uncovered recently across the country. 

They are playing loosely with the millions 
of dollars in union funds they control. And 
they are dabbling in a sea of sideline enter- 
prises that overlap their union responsibili- 
ties in such @ way that the worker is the 
Joser. Musclemen, blackmail, and murder 
dot the trail of the unscrupulous local labor 
poss who uses his respectable union as @ 
cynical front for private plunder, 

He is so strongly entrenched that national 
labor leaders either won’t or can’t get rid 
of him. Even local and State enforcement 
officials for the most part have abdicated 
to him. And neither major political party 
has dared to undertake a major investigation 

him. 
oe whole story is being muted by labor 
pressures on Members of Congress. But a 
shocking insight into the racketeering op- 
erations of many local labor bosses has come 
from two congressional subcommittees. 

Fighting against odds, they have laid bare 
part of the record of extortion, bri , and 
ruthless use of union funds for private gain. 
The investigations of Representative CLarE 
HorrMan, Republican, of Michigan, and the 
late Senator Charles Tobey, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, have revealed the same ugly 
story in New York, New Orleans, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
Detroit, and Chicago. 

THE LABOR SHAKEDOWN SKYROCKETS THE 

PRICES OF GOODS EVERYBODY NEEDS 


The big labor shakedown, they found, soaks 
employers, swells defense costs and skyrock- 
ets the prices of goods and services everybody 
needs—with the ordinary union member the 
biggest victim of all. 

Take the case of Joseph (Joe the Gent) 
Giantomasi, a notorious New Jersey rack- 
eteer. E. Treverton Clark, the vice president 
of a stevedoring company, testified that Gi- 
antomasi took a $500 bribe from him to avert 
a threatened dispute. Giantomasi was busi- 
ness agent for two longshoremen’s locals and 
was in @ position to tle up the company’s 
operations. Clark also told Senators that 
Giantomasi later tried to shake him down for 
$20,000, but that he refused to pay it. 

Wages, hours, and working conditions 
for union members were unimportant in 
feuds between jukebox owners and William 
E. Bufalino, head of Local No. 985 of the 
Teamsters Union in Detroit. Congressional 
investigators heard testimony that Bufalino 
used his powers as head of the union to en- 
force dictatorial control over the lucrative 
jukebox industry. Some employers said they 
were even forced to join the union in order 
to avoid bombings and other terror tactics 
that beset their locations. 

In Kansas City, Robert D. Sheehan, a pipe- 
Iine-construction official, testified that he 
had to make money payments and buy cloth- 
ing for several union officials to keep labor 
Peace on construction projects. His state- 
ment, denied by the accused, was one of many 
charging union officials with soliciting or 
accepting bribes. 

THE BLUES IN ST. LOUIS 


And in St. Louis, Federal grand jury in- 
dictments charged 17 labor chiefs in that 
area with getting several hundred thousand 
dollars in shakedowns of construction com- 
Pany officials. Union members’ 
cropped as physical violence, work stoppages 
‘nd jurisdictional disputes set the stage, it 
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was charged, for shakedowns of as much as 


$50,000 at a time. 

Another way of has emerged in 
New Orleans. There, it was found that a 5- 
percent cut was being taken out of the take- 
home pay of every member of Local 1419 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion for union dues. 

The initiation fee for joining Local 1419 
is $200—as much as it would cost to join a 
good golf and country club. But the 5- 
percent cut the union has taken out of each 
member’s pay is where the really big money 
has come in. Workingmen have been 
nicked by the local for a total of more than 
$1 million in 4 years. The money has poured 
into a fund that the high-living president of 
the local, Dave A. Dennis, has been investing 
in various union enterprises. Local author- 
ities recently started an investigation of the 
enterprises. 

Accountants warned Dennis that the ac- 
counting system used was inadequate, but 
he told congressional investigators that it 
would take too much time and money to 
install a better system. The union books 
showed that the 5-percent dues brought in 
a@ total of $335,000 in 1952. Congressional 
investigators, figuring from employers’ pay- 
rolis, said the union books should have 
showed $404,000 in that year. Over a period 
of 4 years, the investigators reported, the dis- 
crepancy between employers’ payrolls and 
the union books indicated that approxi- 
mately $287,000 in dues was not accounted 
for. Dennis maintained that the investi- 
gators erroneously included in their compu- 
tations the salaries of many nonunion work- 
ers who were not subject to the 5-percent 
levy. . 

Dennis was borrowing money for living 
expenses in 1948 before becoming president 
of local 1419; but by the time congressional 
investigators caught up with him, he had 
acquired real-estate holdings and was dab- 
bling in other side businesses. One enter- 
prise he set up was the Monarch Investigat- 
ing Agency, which was hired on 1 or 2 occa- 
sions to work for his own local 1419. 

According to his own testimony, Dennis 
furthered his personal interests by borrow- 
ing thousands of dollars belonging ti) the 
union without the knowledge or authoriza- 
tion of the members. Following the congres- 
sional investigation, an information was filed 
against Dennis chargng him with misusing 
unon funds. 

Abuse of the workingman by labor czars 
was brought down to a system on the New 
York-New Jersey waterfront. That system— 
now barred under rules of the recently estab- 
lished New York-New Jersey Waterfront 
Commission—was the notorious “shape-up,” 
under which all-powerful hiring bosses each 
day chose enough men for the day’s work. 

RYAN DID NOT OUST GANGSTERS IN THE ILA 


Congressional hearings laid bare almost 
every conceivable type of labor racket on the 
bi-State waterfront. It was a condition that 
was choking off commerce in one of the 
world’s greatest harbors, thus reducing the 
jobs available to union members, Shipping- 
company owners and stevedoring-company 
Officials made cash deals with ILA officials 
that left union members with no represen- 
tation. 

The Senate subcommittee that made the 
investigation blamed much of the trouble on 
Joseph P. Ryan, who had been president of 
the ILA since 1927. He is under a multiple- 
count indictment for misapplication of his 
union’s funds, but his major offense, as far 
as investigators were concerned, was his 
resistance to changing the corrupt shape-up 
and ousting of gangsters from union office. 

One of the most notorious hoodlums 
among Ryan’s top aides was Edward J. Florio, 
who served as an organizer from 1948 until 
1952, when he was arrested and convicted on 


two perjury counts. Now serving a 3-year 
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prison term, Florio got a 10-percent cut in 
@ public-loading operation on the docks 
while he was acting as business agent for 
the ILA. 

The danger of union members being sold 
out by conspiratorial deals between employ- 
ers and corrupt labor bosses has been recog- 
nized as long as labor unions have been 
operating, The advent of new fringe bene- 
fits, like health and welfare insurance, now 
has created new problems and what con- 
gressional investigators call new scandals. 

In Minneapolis, Eugene Williams, a busi- 
ness agent for local 544 of the Teamsters 
Union, was made administrator of the trans- 
fer and warehouse employees’ pension fund 
and got a 7-percent cut of the fund for his 
troubles. He arranged a $10,000 advance 
through the union pension fund to finance 
a night club and bar. He also borrowed 
$1,800 in cash from the union office safe 
to help finance his bar. Williams says he 
repaid these sums to the union. 

A classic example of the problem of con- 
trolling insurance placement and the result- 
ing huge commissions has been found in the 
dealings between labor leaders and the Union 
Casualty & Life Insurance Co., of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


HE KNEW THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Dr. Leo Perlman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, was quick to see the 
advantages of cultivating such powerful la- 
bor bosses as James R. Hoffa, the Michigan 
teamsters’ boss; Owen Bert Brennan, his top 
aide; Paul (Red) Dorfman, head of the 
Waste Material Handlers Local 20467 in Chi- 
cago, and Frank Darling, head of local 1031 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Perlman guided Union Casualty & Life 
to a spectacular rise in a brief 4-year period. 
Union health and welfare insurance provided 
the impetus. A House committee investiga- 
tive report said that the direct premium 
payments jumped from $1,460,000 in 1948 to 
an astounding $8,900,000 in 1952 and that 
nearly 77 percent of the 1952 premiums came 
from 3 big union insurance coups: 

1. Health and welfare insurance covering 
more than half of the 35,000 to 37,000 work- 
ers in Darling's ‘ocal 1031 in Chicago. 

2. The health and welfare insurance of 
the Central States Conference of Teamsters, 
of which Hoffa is chairman. Hoffa is also 
trustee of the Central States Conference wel- 
fare fund, which deals directly with the in- 
surance-placement problem. 

3. The health and welfare insurance of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters, of which 
Hoffa is president. 

Perlman, a 56-year-old immigrant, cleaned 
up more than $400,000 from 1948 through 
1951 through Union Casualty & Life and the 
United Public Service Corp., also of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. The latter concern, a gen- 
eral insurance management agency which 
he also headed, obtained the insurance for 
the former. 

But the huge profits Perlman received were 
only the beginning. In 1949, the Union In- 
surance Agency of Illinois, in Chicago, came 
into being as an agent for Union Casualty 
& Life. It was a partnership operated by the 
wife and son of Dorfman, who is a labor chief 
with influential contacts spread far outside 
his Waste Handlers Union. 

Allen Dorfman, 30, and his mother, Rose 
Dorfman, were immediately successful. Be- 
tween 1949 and June 1953, investigators re- 
ported, the Union Insurance Agency of Il- 
linois received over $1 million in commis- 
sions, expenses and allowances from Union 
Casualty & Life and the United Public Serv- 
ice Corp. 

Congressional investigators turned up an- 
other fact. During the first two policy years, 
Hoffa’s Central States welfare fund received 
premium refunds of $256,000. No refund 
was made in the third year. The fund's 
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trustees, it was also found, agreed with 
Union Casualty & Life to reduce the insur- 
ance benefits to employees and their de- 
pendents. “An unsatisfactory loss exper- 
ience” had created a drain on the insurance 
company, it was explained. 
THE RACKETS ARE LUCRATIVE ENOUGH FOR 
MURDER 


Meanwhile, the insurance executives wined 
and dined Teamster Chief Hoffa and even 
went into a number of joint business ven- 
tures with him that proved profitable. Hoffa 
said he received no money for swinging the 
insurance to the Dorfmans and Perlman, but 
he insisted on his right to draw a normal 
profit from joint business enterprises with 
these same people. 

It wasn’t his contacts in the insurance 
business that first propelled Hoffa into out- 
side business enterprises. In fact, he’s had 
s0 many little business operations going on 
that he has had difficulty remembering what 
precisely some of them were for. Here, how- 
ever, are some that have come to light: 

Hoffa and his aide Brennan became stock- 
holders in the Terminal Realty Co. without 
putting up a dime. Oren DeMaas, former 
liquor commissioner of Michigan, put up 
$25,000 for them ,and held their share of the 
stock as security for the loan, Hoffa has 
testified. 

HE WAS A BUSY MAN 


He got into a brewery operation with at- 
torneys George Fitzgerald, former Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from Michi- 
gan, and Carney Matheson, legal representa- 
tive for large midwestern trucking interests. 
He testified he lost $20,000 on the venture and 
invested no more in it. 

Hoffa also set up what he called a little 
syndicate known as PMI to loan money. And 
a few years ago he had a one-sixteenth or a 
one thirty-second interest in the Columbus 
Trotting Association. 

Hoffa’s wife, too, has been in business. 
She held a one-third interest in the Theater 
Trucking Co. in her maiden name. With 
Brennan's wife, she operated the Test Fleet 
Corp., a haulaway firm leasing equipment to 
big commercial-trucking firms. Over a 4- 
year period, they have collected $65,000 in 
dividends. 

In his insurance activities, Hoffa today has 
moved his Michigan Conference of Team- 
sters’ welfare fund into a position where it 
could gain substantial control of the man- 
agemeent of Union Casualty & Life. In 
June 1951 the fund’s trustees put $250,000 
in the company’s preferred stock. This 
made the fund the largest holder of preferred 
stock. With the payment of another $40 a 
share, the stock can be converted into com- 
mon stock with voting privileges. 

Congressional investigators have pointed 
out the problem invalved when union owner- 
ship in an insurance company is such that 
union officials have an interest in curbing 
the claim rate of members of other unions 
insured by the company. But it took an 
eruption in New York to demonstrate how 
much of a menace the health and welfare 
insurance problem could be. 

A long-time feud over representing work- 
ers at Yonkers Raceway, north of New York, 
ended last August 28 with the murder of 
Thomas E. Lewis, president of Local 32-E, 
Building Service Employees. 

It wasn’t clear until after Lewis was mur- 
dered just why the presidency of that local 
union could be such an important piece of 


.property. The investigation showed that the 


welfare funds of the union were handled 
through Alcor Agency, Inc. Labor boss 
Lewis, his relatives, business associates 
and friends had used that agency to drain 
ee cue pees of the $1,479,000 con- 

uu a 5-year period, the investigation 
showed. Those commissions were more than 
double the normal administrative costs, and 
the State insurance department started a 
broad investigation of insurance firms that 
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handle welfare policies for labor touching 
off in turn more insurance scandals. 

The murder of Lewis and the insurance 
scandals were not the only labor-racketeer- 
ing operations on the edge of the multimil- 
lion-dollar harness-racing business. 

Indictments returned by a Nassau County 
(N. Y.) grand jury have spelled out the basic 
story of plunder by labor bosses and their 
associates. William C. DeKoning, Nassau 
County labor leader, and 12 others were in- 
dicted for an alleged extortion of $345,000 in 
kickbacks from employees at Roosevelt Race- 
way. It was also disclosed that the labor 
leader was sharing in 10 percent of the prof- 
its of a catering firm operating at the race- 
way. 

It has taken the probing of two congres- 
sional committees to prove that labor rack- 
eteering is more widespread than the few 
cases the Nation’s prosecutors have had the 
courage to tackle. The late Senator Tobey, 
the righteous New Hampshire Republican, 
was the driving force behind Senate labor- 
racket investigations on the waterfront in 
New York, New Jersey, and New Orleans. 
When Tobey died, Senator JoHn Bricker, 
Republican of Ohio, dissolved the subcom- 
mittee, and other labor rackets uncovered 
by chief counsel Downey Rice had no airing. 


CONGRESSMEN WERE NOT HAPPY 


The most tenacious of the labor-racket in- 
vestigators has been Representative Horr- 
MAN, the sharp-tongued Michigan Repub- 
lican. Horrman and Representative WINT 
SmiTH, a Kansas Republican, have been the 
mainsprings behind House investigations 
that have touched labor racketeering in De- 
troit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis. 

Even nmrany House Republicans were fear- 
ful of the political consequences of a labor- 
racket investigation when Horrman put the 
first congressional spotlight on the plunder 
of labor bosses. Republicans joined with 
Democrats to hobble Horrman’s investigat- 
ing, but the aggressive Congressman contin- 
ued his work. Although they had no power 
to hold hearings, Chief Counsel William Mc- 
Kenna, Assistant Counsel Clyde Smith, and 
Chief Investigator Les Condon produced 
enough evidence for Horrman to force hear- 
ings. 

HorrMan’s investigators exposed the close 
tieup between Bufalino, head of Teamsters 
Local 985 in Detroit, and the Jukebox Owners 
Association which was dominated by Vincent 
Meli, Bufalino’s brother-in-law. 

Following the hearings, Bufalino, Meli, and 
five others were indicted by a Wayne County 
grand jury on charges that they used threats 
of physical violence and bombings to prey on 
jukebox operators, restaurant, tavern and bar 
operators, owners of automobile wash racks, 
and parking-lot operators. 

A few days later five more Teamsters offi- 
cials from the Detroit area were indicted on 
charges of milking construction firms of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Frank Fitzsimmons, vice president of 
Teamsters] Local 299, and Daniel J. Keating, 
president and business agent of local 614, 
Pontiac, Mich., were among the five indicted. 


Congressional hearings in Kansas City were 
followed by indictment of Orville L. Ring, 
president and business agent of Teamsters 
Local 541, on two charges of embezzlement 
and two counts of second-degree robbery. 
Four others were also indicated in connec- 
tion with violence, extortion, and misuse of 
funds in the Kansas City area. 

The right to represént labor can mean big 


has been quick to see the chance for big profit 
in the economic and political positions labor 
czars are able to control. 

Some rank-and-file members of local 
unions tried to break the stranglehold, and 


September 1 


were declared ineligible to hold office. Some 
were summarily ousted from their union and 
deprived of the right to work in the only 
trade they know. 

Employers find it to their immediate aq. 
vantage to let the labor boss have his way 
when he insists that a dishonest employee be 
retained, or that insurance or pension funds 
be used in a certain manner. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and the rules of the 
unions themselves were designed to 
some of the sidelines of plunder, but the act 
is often inadequate or it is improperly en. 
forced by the politicians who fear the labor 
bosses. 

Although there were substantial number; 
of indictments in the wake of congressionaj 
hearings, prosecutions alone are not the solu- 
tion. All of the plunder has not been illegal, 

It is up to Congress to expose fully what 
has happened under the present laws, and to 
draft new laws that preserve the institution 
of organized labor and provide democratic 
processes that will protect the interests of 
labor-union members in the future. 

APPeNDIx O. RESOLUTION oF OLarE E, 
HOFFMAN OF JANUARY 20, 1954 


Be it resolved, That the chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations is 
hereby authorized to appoint a special sub- 
committee consisting of 2 members of the 
minority, to be designated by the ranking 
minority member, 3 members of the majority, 
1 of whom shall be the chajrman of this 
committee and who shall serve as chairman 
of the special subcommittee. 

That said subcommittee is hereby author. 
ized to inquire and determine, insofar as is 
practicable either by investigation or hear- 
ings, or by both: 

(1) Whether executive departments, Fed- 
eral agencies, the officers and employees 
thereof charged with the duty of interpret- 
ing and administering Federal legislation 
are using Federal funds efficiently and eco- 
nomically; 

(2) Whether Government activities, at all 
levels, which were authorized or exist, and 
the purpose of which is, to make effective 
the intent of Congress in enactinig legisla- 
tion, are efficiently and economically per- 
formed, and whether, if Federal legislation is 
not sufficient to create and maintain the con- 
ditions, benefits, and standards of conduct 
and welfare sought by the Congress, what, 
if any, new legislation or amendments to ex- 
isting Federal legislation should be proposed 
and enacted to correct the existing situation, 
attain the objectives proposed by that legis- 
lation. 

The special subcommittee is hereby au- 
thorized to exercise the authority and powers 
granted to the full committee and the regu- 
lar subcommittees under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, the 
rules of the House, and the rules of the com- 


mittee, as heretofore adopted, and now in ~ 


force. 

Said special subcommittee is further au- 
thorized and directed to, when it has com- 
pleted its investigation or hearings, or both, 
to report to the full committee its recom- 
mendations, if any, as to what specific action, 
if any, should be taken by the full commit- 
tee and by the Congress. 


APprenpm P. OsMERS RESOLUTION OF JANUARY 
20, 1954 

‘Whereas matters pertaining to alleged un- 
fair and improper labor practices have been 
called to the attention of the committee, 
and — 

‘Whereas there is a duly constituted regular 
subcommittee; to wit; the Public Accounts 
Subcommittee, which is authorized to study 
the operations and activities of all Govern 
ment departments except the State and 
oaeeuas Uae doesent tee ts of the opinion 
that such allegations of unfair and impropet 
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ractices and labor racketeering should 
be enoroughly, and vigorously investigated: 
i 
Tnerefored, ‘That the Public Accounts Sub- 
committee is hereby authorized and directed 
7 ate— 
a er hethe present Federal legislation 
and Federal agencies, officers, and employees 
adequately and properly protect nun 
uals and business organizations from e - 
tion; 
whether, if such extortionary pay- 
Bi 8 are made, they arise from ineffective- 
ness or lack of proper interpretation or en- 
forcement of Federal statutes designed to 
rotect civil rights, the free movement of 
Prrerstate and foreign commerce, the Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1934, as amended, Fed- 
eral legislation relating to the collection and 
distribution of welfare funds created by con- 
tributions from employers, and legislation 
relating to the levying and collection of 
Federal taxes, and the sufficiency thereof; 

(3) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employees charged with the duty of inter- 
preting and administering the legislation 
above mentioned are using Federal funds 
efficiently and economically; 

(4) Whether Government activity at all 
levels, designed to implement such legisla- 
tion, is effective and economical; and, 
whether any amendments to the Federal 
legislation above referred to, or any other 
Federal legislation should be proposed to cor- 
rect the existing situation; be it further 

Resolved, That the Public Accounts Sub- 
committee is further authorized and directed 
to report to the full committee its recom- 
mendations, if any, as to what specific action, 
if any, should be taken by the full commit- 
tee and by the Congress. 

APPENDIX Q. HovsE RESOLUTION 419, 83p 

ConGrEss, 2D SEssION 


House Resolution 419 


Resolved, That House Resolution 150, 83d 
Congress, as amended by House Resolution 
339, 88d Congress, is hereby amended (1) by 
striking out “$355,050” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$455,050”, and (2) by striking out 
“$65,000” and inserting in Neu thereof 
“$165,000.” 





APPENDIX R. HOUSE RESOLUTION 468, 83D 
CONGREsS, 2D SESSION 


House Resolution 468 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by clause 8 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House and House Resolution 
150, 83d Congress, as amended by House 
Resolution 339, 88d Congress, incurred by 
(1) the Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, not to exceed $51,000 additional, (2) 
the Public Accounts Subcommittee of such 
committee, not to exceed $52,000 additional, 
and (3) the International Operations Sub- 
committee of such committee, not to ex- 
ceed $52,000 additional, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
Vouchers authorized by the subcommittee 
Which incurred the expenses, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 


APPENDIX S. RESOLUTION ADOPTED JUNE 10, 
1954, as AMENDED JuNE 16, 1954 


Be it resolved, That a special subcommittee 
of three, referred to as the Antiracketeering 
Subcommittee, be appointed by the chair- 
man of this committee, and it hereby is es- 
tablished, directed, and granted authority 
qual to that conferred by this committee 
to its regular subcommittees, to, under the 
direction of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and on vouchers authorized by him, 
Conduct investigations and hold . 
Pertaining to Government operations insofar 
4s they relate to or control racketeering prac- 
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tices. The investigation shall include, but 
not be limited to, the following matters: 

(1) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employees, with the public moneys appro- 
priated, adequately and properly defend and 
protect individuals and organizations from 
racketeering and extortion. 

(2) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employers charged ‘with the duty of inter- 
preting and administering Federal legislation 
are using Federal funds efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

(3) Whether Government activity at all 
levels, designed to implement existing legis- 
lation, effectively and economically corrects 
such racketeering practices as may exist. 





APPENDIX T. House RESOLUTION 542, 83p Con- 
GRESS, 2p SESSION, ADOPTED JUNE 23, 1954 


House Resolution 542 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
investigations, within the limits of the au- 
thority granted by clause 8 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House and House Resolution 
150 as amended by House Resolution 339, 
83d Congress, with respect to matters per- 
taining to Government operations insofar as 
they relate to or control racketeering prac- 
tices, incurred under the direction of the 
chairman of the full committee by the Anti- 
racketeering Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, not to exceed 
$75,000, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 


APPENDIX U. House RESOLUTION 709, 83p Con- 
GRESS, 2p SESSION, INTRODUCED ON AUGUsT 
18, 1954 

House Resolution 709 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations be, and 
he hereby is, authorized during the recess 
or after the adjournment of the Congress 
to appoint a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations con- 
sisting of not ot exceed five members of that 
committee with authority equal to that of 
the regular subcommittees, to make inves- 
tigations and hold hearings in connection 
with the expenditure of public funds by 
executive agencies and the manner in which 
those agencies are interpreting and admin- 
istering Federal legislation: Provided, how- 
ever, That the investigation of such sub- 
committees shall not encroach upon the ju- 
risdiction of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, nor interfere with the 
investigations and hearings of the regular 
subcommittees of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: And provided further, That 
all expenses of any investigations or hear- 
ings held hereunder, shal] be paid out of 
the funds heretofore authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations and not out of the 
funds heretofore authorized for the use of 
the regular subcommittees of said committee. 





Report to the People on the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 
Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to take this opportunity to report to the 
folks of the 22d Congressional District 
of California, which I represent in Con- 
gress, on the accomplishments—both 
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locally and nationally—of the 83d Con- 
gress. This report is being made in 
order to assist my friends and neighbors 
to have a greater understanding of the 
happenings in Washington. 

As the first Congressman for this 
fast-growing area consisting of Holly- 
wood and the San Fernando Valley, I 
have published weekly Report From 
Washington news columns in all news- 
Papers, and have mailed special bi- 
monthly legislative reports to a mailing 
list of over 10,000 constituents. Inci- 
dentally, I have shouldered the expenses 
of these reports myself. 

Now that the 83d Congress has ended, 
I believe it is vital that each American 
knows exactly what we have accom- 
plished. Right off the bat, I want to say 
that I am proud to have played a part in 
the accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress. I should like to start off with a 
report on legislation of special local 
interest to my district. 

BIRMINGHAM STORY 


Conversion of the old Birmingham 
General Hospital site to the permanent 
Birmingham educational center has 
been my No. 1 project for my district 
since I first became the elected Repre- 
sentative from the 22d Congressional 
District. _Happily, I can announce that 
our city schools received the deed to the 
Birmingham property. Because of its 
historical significance and the part it 
played in World War II, I feel that the 
Birmingham story should be made a 
matter of official record for the folks of 
my community. Inasmuch as I grew up 
in my congressional district and received 
my own elementary, junior high, and 
high school education there, I have fol- 
lowed the Birmingham story closely. My 
personal investigation proved to me that 
for the good of our community, the 
Birmingham site should be immediately 
made available for an educational center. 

BIRMINGHAM GENERAL ARMY HOSPITAL 


On what used to be a farm belonging to 
a pioneer valley family, the Birming- 
ham General Hospital site was born. It 
was chosen for its location, beautiful 
landscape, and marvelous weather con- 
ditions. Actual breaking of the ground 
began on June 18, 1943, in the center of 
a lima bean and carrot patch. The prop- 
erty is comprised of 117.31 acres owned 
outright by the Government and 14.12 
acres leased by the Government, The 
land owned outright by the Government 
was originally composed of three tracts. 
These thrée tracts were acquired by the 
Government in the United States district 
court. The hospital was activated dur- 
ing the construction stage as an un- 
named general hospital. The War De- 
partment on August 24, 1943, gave the 
hospital its present name, Birmingham 
General Hospital, in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Henry Patrick Birmingham, of the Med- 
ical Corps of the United States Army. 
Shortly after original activation orders 
were received, duty personnel began to 
arrive, and civilian personnel were em- 
ployed on a small scale. 

BIRMINGHAM VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

HOSPITAL 

Birmingham General Army Hospital 
was transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration on April 1, 
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1946, and was known as the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Van Nuys, 
Calif., although many still referred to it 
as Birmingham Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital. Under the operation of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Birming- 
ham Hospital was a 1,500-bed hospital. 
BIRMINGHAM EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


We have an exceptional number of 
children per family unit in our valley. 
This is because the area is populated by 
a young group of parents with large 
families. As the only Californian serv- 
ing on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
I have had an opportunity to get the 
overall picture of the tremendous edu- 
cational problem before our country. 
Our children must receive the very best 
of education in the most modern facili- 
ties, with every opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the trying times ahead. 
The new Birmingham educational cen- 
ter will consist of an elementary school, 
a junior high school, and in all proba- 
bility, a senior high school. A school for 
physically handicapped high-school stu- 
dents is needed right now and the ther- 
apy facilities now at Birmingham can 
be put to good use for this program. For 
each of these schools, space for agricul- 
ture and horticulture training is avail- 
able in the total acreage. As these 
youngsters progress through school and 
the enormous growth continues in the 
San Fernando Valley, there is no ques- 
tion that a technical training or trade 
school will be needed to serve the com- 
munity and training needs of business 
and industry. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
extend my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the many folks who have assisted 
me in my negotiations to obtain the Bir- 
mingham Hospital free of charge for an 
educational center. 

FLOOD CONTROL FOR YOU 


As your Congressman, I am proud to 
report that the Los Angeles River flood- 
control project is being completed to the 
extreme west end of the San Fernando 
Valley. At the present time, as you can 
observe daily, the United States Army 
Engineers are completing construction 
on the project from Sepulveda Boulevard 
to Reseda Boulevard. The county of Los 
Angeles is the coordinating authority un- 
der the Los Angeles County Flood Con- 
trol District. The city and county have 
the responsibility of building drains that 
carry the water from our streets into the 
Los Angeles River where it is carried 
away in the event of flood. The next step 
of the project to be undertaken in the 
overall plan is that portion from Reseda 
Roulevard to Corbin Avenue. 

HIGHWAYS FOR YOU 


The record breaking $965 million a 
year highway program for the next 2 
fiscal years—1956-57—under the new 
Federal-Aid Road Act of 1954 will be of 
help te our community. The traffic situa- 
tion is rapidly becoming impossible with- 
in our community and I have pledged my 
assistance to local public officials who 
are in charge of the program. I favor 
toll roads if local and State funds are not 
available, 
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EDUCATION FOR YOU 


As the only Californian of either party 
serving on the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House, I have been able 
to work for our community, State, and 
Nation. My legislation calling for a 
White House Conference on Education 
has just been signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It will be held in the 
fall of 1955 in Washington, D.C. Prior 
to the National Conference, the various 
States will hold statewide conferences to 
determine the educational needs of their 
respective States. There will be a con- 
ference held locally where the parent- 
teacher associations in our community 
and other interested parents and citizens 
will participate. The future of America 
depends on our children, and we must 
face facts immediately and solve the 
shortages of teachers and classrooms 
throughout our country. 

I was fortunate in serving on the Sub- 
committee on Education which wrote 
Public Laws 815 and 874 to assist in the 
construction and maintenance of schools 
in critical defense areas. 

WELFARE FUNDS 


While in recess, I am participating as 
a member of the Special Labor Subcom- 
mittee to recommend legislation to pro- 
tect the welfare furds of union members. 
At the present time unions and employ- 
ers agree that regulation is needed to 
protect the individual’s money and that 
a financial accounting should be made to 
a responsible agency. 

Also during the recess, I am making a 
4-week tour of Asia combining a 2-week 
tour of active duty as a captain in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve 
with an additional 2 weeks’ personal sur- 
vey at my own expense. 

OUTSTANDING PROGRAM ENACTED 


The 83d Congress will go down as one 
of the best in America’s history as it was 
responsible for many notable achieve- 
ments. In two busy, exacting sessions, 
the 83d Congress has carried through to 
enactment an outstanding program of 
constructive legislation. 

We ended the fighting and sacrifices of 
American lives in Korea; kept the United 
States out of the war in Indochina; 
strengthened the free nations; and con- 
fronted Russian imperialism and Com- 
munist aggression with the firm deter- 
mination to safeguard freedom and at- 
tain genuine peace. We _ successfully 
bridged the difficult transition from war 
to peace and maintained prosperity at 
the highest level in the Nation’s history. 
Price, wage, and rent controls were 
ended, freeing American enterprise from 
undue Government interference. The 
national economy was stabilized and the 
value of the dollar strengthened, ending 
the cheating of our people by inflation 
and avoiding the distress of deflation, 
while employment, production, wages, 
and earnings remained high. 

POSITIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


By placing American interest fore- 
most and with firm, realistic policies, the 
following was accomplished: The ex- 
change of Korean prisoners was secured 
and the peaceful reconstruction of that 
war-torn country began. Several Amer- 
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ican divisions were brought home asa 
result of the strengthening of the Ko. 
rean troops. The initiative was taken 
against communism in all parts of the 
world as follows: 

By exposing Communist hypocrisy, de. 
signs, and tactics at Berlin and Geneva 
Conferences. 

_ By a congressional resolution support. 
ing a united Germany. . 

By a resolution condemning the Soviet 
mistreatment of minorities and its cq}. 
lous disregard of human rights. 

By reaffirming official policy deny; 
Red China’s admission to the Unites 
Nations. 

By leading American states at c 
in the adoption of a resolution declaring 
communism to be a threat to freedom 
and peace in the Americas and pledging 
full consultation in the event of any 
aggression. 

By negotiating arms pacts to strength- 
en Central American countries against 
Communist subversion. 

By taking appropriate steps to oust 
Americans in the United Nations who 
serve the Communist cause and by in- 
stituting an FBI check on the fitness 
of Americans for loya! service. 

By undertaking to share information 
on atomic weapons with allies in the 
common defense against Communist 
aggression. 

And by proposing an international 
pool of atomic energy for peace. 

At i...c same time, the defenses of the 
free world were reinforced. Training 
and building up of the NATO forces and 
equipp’ ‘¢ them with planes, guided mis- 
Siles, 2. mic weapons and other mate- 
riel was continued. New airbases were 
acquired in Spain and the bases else- 
where improved. European recovery and 
security are now so well advanced that 
American aid may be steadily and safely 
reduced. Military aid was given to Paki- 
stan and aid to Nationalist China con- 
tinued. 

STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By department reorganization, better 
management, and a thorough overhaul 
of the entire national-defense program, 
a highly flexible, mobile Army, Navy, and 
Air Force capable of handling anything 
short of a major international war re- 
quiring all-out mobilization has been 
built. Should an all-out war occur, this 
program would and could be rapidly en- 
larged. Most significant are the actions, 
first, to maintain a large, well-rounded, 
highly trained and equipped military 
force for the indefinite future; second, 
to incorporate atomic and other new 
weapons into the regular military arse- 
nal for strategic and tactical use; third, 
to establish an Air Force Academy com- 
parable to West Point and Annapolis; 
and fourth, to gear our military program 
to our foreign policies and commitments. 
These are history-making decisions. 
They result from a fresh appraisal of 
our defense program by a new team of 
military and civilian officials following 
the end of fighting in Korea. 

NATION IS PROSPEROUS 


The depression predicted by calamity 
howlers and partisan critics did not ma- 
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1954 
terialize. Prosperity was not an acci- 
cent, however. The Congress and the 
administration took positive steps to in- 
stil] public confidence, to spur peacetime 
activity to supplant declining war de- 
mands. 
COST OF LIVING STABILIZED 

The cost of living was stabilized. In 
contrast to the 6 percent average an- 
nual increase in living costs under the 
postadministration, the post of living 
has been held down to only slightly 
more than 1 percent. Likewise the value 
of the dollar has varied only one-half 
cent in the past 18 months. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES ENCOURAGED— 

SMALL BUSINESS AIDED 

Congress enacted a great number of 
laws to help maintain a healthy, grow- 
ing economy. In the construction field 
alone, this Congress compiled a notable 
record. It voted funds and encouraged 
building. Small business already is ben- 
efiting from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, created by the 83d Congress to 
make loans, sublet prime contracts, and 
otherwise strengthen the backbone of 
America. All business will be stimulated 
and more jobs created as a result of the 
new tax laws. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


More impetus than ever before has 
been given to the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime use by our people. 
The Congress passed legislation bringing 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to 
date. The act permits limited exchange 
with United States allies of information 
about atomic developments by private 
industry. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is permitted to dispose of electric 
energy it produces in the course of its 
own operations, but not to produce elec- 
tricity for commercial purposes unless 
authorized by Congress. Private indus- 
try will be permitted to use atomic reac- 
tors and related facilities under a licens- 
ing system. 

ACTION ON COMMUNIST ISSUE 


Action has been vigorous and results 
tangible in the 83d Congress on the Com- 
munist issue. With the threat of Com- 
munist domination hanging over the en- 
tire world, Americans must be alerted to 
the danger of communism at home and 
abroad. A series of measures was 
passed by both Houses of Congress and 
sent to the President strengthening the 
hand of the Executive in combating the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. 
These measures include: 

First. Legislation which outlaws the 
Communist Party and provides for the 
determination of the identity of certain 
Communist-infiltrated organizations. 

Second. Legislation to gain facts by 
the granting of immunity to witnesses 
ee before congressional commit- 


Third. Legislation which imposes heav- 
penalties for concealing persons from 


Fourth. Legislation which imposes 
heavier penalties on bail jumpers. 

Fifth. Legislation known as the Alger 
Hiss bill, which denies a Government 
pension or retirement benefits to any 
— employee convicted of a 
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Sixth. Legislation approved by the 
President July 29, 1954, amended the 
Internal Security Act by requiring that 
all printing presses owned or controlled 
by Communists must be registered with 
the Attorney General. 

Seventh. In addition to the various 
types of legislation enumerated above, 
some 2,400 security risks were weeded 
out from Federal employment between 
January 1953 and June 30, 1954. As of 
August 16, 1954, 105 alien subversives 
had been deported since January 1953 
and, in addition, 355 new deportation 
proceedings and warrants for arrest had 
been issued against alien subversives. 

NEW HOUSING ACT 


The 83d Congress has made it possible 
to help fulfill the fundamental desire of 
American families to have good homes 
of their own. 

LOWER DOWNPAYMENTS, LONGER PERIODS 

TO REPAY 


The new housing law permits lower 
downpayments, lower monthly pay- 
ments, longer payment terms of up to 30 
years, and increased mortgage limits of 
up to $20,000. More money is made 
available for home loans by the merger of 
all FHA mortgage insurance activities 
into one authorization which was in- 
creased by $1.5 billion. Under the new 
FHA-insured mortgage program, it is 
possible, for example, to buy a $12,000 
home for $1,200 down, instead of $2,400, 
with monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guar- 
anties required from builders or sellers 
using FHA-insured mortgages. 

AID TO VETERANS 


This Congress insisted that the human’ 
approach rather than the cold casework 
approach be made toward veterans and 
their problems. This resulted in a reor- 
ganization of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion along functional lines, giving veter- 
ans and their dependents faster, better 
service at less overhead cost. Among the 
more important specific benefits given to 
our veterans was the increase in com- 
pensation payments to those with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities as well as an 
increase in the monthly payments to 
widows and dependent parents of vet- 
erans. Non-service-connected disability 
pensions were also increased. 

The 83d Congress extended to July 1, 
1955, the act providing for Federal con-. 
tributions of dependency allotments for 
more than 1 million enlisted personnel. 
Over 11,000 Korean war prisoners and 
soldiers missing in action were benefited 
for a period well beyond the truce by 
extension of the Missing Persons Act to 
July, 1, 1955, which provides for a con- 
tinuance of pay checks and family allot- 
ments. Privileges of soldiers overseas to 
send home gifts duty free and bring back 
their personal possessions free of duty 
were extended for another 2 years. 

The Congress increased by $100 mil- 
lion the revolving fund to finance direct 
Veterans’ Administration loans to war 
veterans unable to finance home and 
farmhouse loans through private lending 
sources. 

Under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system, military personnel un- 
der certain circumstances are provided 
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wage credits for active duty without pay- 
ment to the OASI fund. 

Congress simplified the handling of 
veterans’ life insurance policies giving 
better protection for the insured veteran 
as well as realizing savings of about 
$600,000 a year through less paperwork. 

A law was passed which provides that 
all types of tuberculosis among veterans 
causing 10-percent disability within 3 
years of discharge is presumed to be serv- 
ice connected. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II vet- 
erans in war housing, civil-service ap- 
pointments, and free postage service. 
Time has been extended for Korean vet- 
erans to initiate training under the GI 
bill of rights. 

To take care of the ever-increasing 
load of hospitalized veterans and to pro- 
vide them with adequate facilities, the 
Congress enacted the largest appropri- 
ation ever provided for the highest num- 
ber the VA feels it can use and staff 
properly. 

NEW LANDMARK IN CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

In 1953-54 the frontier of progress in 
basic civil and political rights moved for- 
ward. 

A Government Contract Committee 
has been established to promote equal 
job opportunities on all Government 
work done by private industries. This 
is a direct effort to prevent discrimina- 
tion among employees of those indus- 
tries engaged in Government. work. 
Forthright action was taken to eliminate 
segregation in the Armed Forces. 

HEALTH 


To safeguard the Nation’s health, the 
Hill-Burton Act was extended to 1957 and 
expanded for hospital facilities for the 
aged, chronically ill, and physically dis- 
abled. A broader program of vocational 
rehabilitation has been esteblished to 
increase State financing and activities, 
and to encourage closer Federal-State- 
local cooperation. It includes the train- 
ing of doctors, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, rehabilitation 
counselors, and psychologists. Increased 
emphasis is placed on improvement of 
rehabilitation techniques and special fa- 
cilities such as community workshops. 
Increased grants were made for research 
on cancer, heart, mental health, and 
arthritis. As a health protective meas- 
ure, Congress passed a law specifically 
giving the Food and Drug Administration 
power to inspect factories where phar- 
maceutical and food products are manu- 
factured. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A social security act was passed bring- 
ing some 7 million more persons into the 
Federal retirement system and increas- 
ing the benefits of the 5 million already 
retired. Under this act, social security 
beneficiaries now have the advantage of 
a much more liberalized program. They 
May now earn as much as $1,200 a year 
from covered work without loss of bene- 
fits. In addition, the new formula makes 
it possible for beneficiaries to earn more 
than $100 in any one month without 
losing all 12 months’ benefits. The age 
of beneficiaries for earning unlimited 
amounts without losing their benefits 
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has been lowered from 75 to 72 years. 
Those under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem have benefited by a change in the 
law which increases the benefits of some 
36,000 an average of $24 a month, retro- 
active to October 30, 1951. 

ACHIEVEMENTS BENEFIT WORKERS 


Without fanfare and without the aid 
of a lot of new laws, the administration 
and Congress set a record of sub- 
stantial achievements benefiting work- 
ers throughout the Nation. Foremost 
among these was the successful transi- 
tion from a war to peace economy. Ex- 
tremes of inflation and deflation which 
are most harmful to wage earners were 
avoided by Government policies. Where 
employment difficulties arose, as in scat- 
tered pockets of labor-surplus areas, the 
administration moved swiftly to meet 
them with a corrective program. Special 
“set asides” in defense procurement were 
held open for firms having idle capacity 
and surplus labor. 

SENSIBLE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


The President recommended and Con- 
gress adopted flexible, rather than rigid, 
price supports, for the basic commodities, 
with adjustment to the flexible program 
to be accomplished gradually in the in- 
terest of both the farmers and the Na- 
tion’s economy as a whole. 

GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

PRACTICED 

Through reorganization of executive 
departments and agencies, reduction of 
Federal personnel and large-scale paring 
of appropriations and expenditures, the 
83d Congress made the Government 
more efficient and economical. We have 
come over two-thirds of the way toward 
balancing the budget and, remember, 
this was done while putting into effect a 
tax program which will return nearly 
$7 billion to the people. 

Over 200,000 unnecessary persons were 
removed from. the Federal civilian pay- 
roll. Congress approved all 12 of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Government reorgan- 
ization plans. These plans included cre- 
ation of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and authorized 
departments and agencies to operate on 
a@ sounder, more businesslike basis. Con- 
gress also established two commissions, 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government— 
called the Hoover Commission—and the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The Hoover Commission has a 
mandate to survey all Federal functions 
and recommend changes to promote 
economy and efficiency, including aboli- 
tion of any functions found no longer to 
be of value to the American people. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TAX REVISION BILL 


This is the first comprehensive revi- 
sion of the internal-revnue laws since 
before the turn of the century and the 
enactment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement. 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue laws 
are contained in the tax revision meas- 
ure. In general, the purpose of these 
changes has been to remove inequities, 
to end harassment of the taxpayer, and 
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to reduce tax barriers to future expan- 
sion of production and employment. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are,ef- 
fective last January 1 so that the tax- 
payers will receive the benefit from them 
this year. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 

-or mental disability. 
Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 
CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a@ married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
‘not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. ‘ 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
same family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
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ting privilege as is accorded marrieq 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting jf 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First. All retired people 65 and over 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po. 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc. 
tion for these retired people of up to $240 
a year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in. 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240, 

Third. The same exemption will ex. 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re. 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 


The bill allows a deduction for interest 

up to 6 percent on installment purchases, 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hospi- 
tals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical ‘expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

DEATH BENEFITS 


The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

The bill also provides a simpler meth- 
od for taxation of pensions and annuities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings 
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individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. — 
DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. 
FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 


stead of March 15. 
ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. 

The excise-tax reduction law saves 
taxpayers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. ‘ 


Isn’t It Wonderful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year the Vice President used the rhetori- 
cal question “Isn’t it wonderful?” in re- 
ferring to the handling of diplomacy by 
the present administration. 

Just how wonderful the administra- 
tion’s efforts have been is set forth ina 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Daily News from William Philip Simms, 
former foreign editor for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers, which was 
recently published as an article. 


Of course the conditions reported by 
Mr. Simms are far from wonderful; it in- 
dicates the Vice President might better 
have used the rhetorical question: “Isn’t 
it tragic?” ° 

While I do not necessarily subscribe 
to every phase of Mr. Simms’ program to 
restore the initiative to the West, he is 
sufficiently experienced and sufficiently 
knowledgeable that what he suggests is 
worthy of sober thought. 


I include the letter from Mr. Simms 
& part of my remarks: : 
Were Are Our ALLIES? 


(We're privileged to share with our readers 
today a private, informal letter from William 
Philip Simms, whom we regard as one of the 
best-informed, clearest and soundest-think- 
ing observers of United States foreign rela- 
tions. Long-time foreign editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Ni pers, now in semi- 
retirement, Phil never has eased up in his 
acute interest in our foreign policy. Actu- 
ally, this wasn’t intended as a newspaper 
article—but we thought you would like to 
know his views—THe Eprror.) 

Pa (ARDECHE), FRANCE, August 1954.— 
greatly worried about the state of our 
Telations abroad, The United States is 
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about as popular in Europe today as Hitler’s 
Germany was in 1938-39, 

Thanks to the drumfire of Communist 
propaganda, plus our own errors, our aims 
are more and more misunderstood. Our 
allies more often say nice things: about Ma- 
lenkovy and Molotov than they do about 
Eisenhower and Dulles. 

I doubt that we have a single ally we 
really could depend on if the Reds let fly with 
an atomic bomb on New York coupled with 
a warning to London, Paris, et al., to stay 
neutral or else. 

And unless there is a drastic change, 
things stand to get worse rather than better. 

Europe is sick and weak and tired. She 
welcomes anything that calls for less, rather 
than more, effort. She prefers panaceas to 
the drastic operation without which she can 
never hope wholly to recover. She will set- 
tle for even the bare illusion of a few 
years of peace. 

Moscow knows all this and is acting upon 
it. So the Kremlin will keep right on hand- 
ing out the same old lies about the United 
States. It will keep on demanding—and 
getting—new peace conferences, new sound- 
ingboards from which to blast us. 

We are being pictured day in and day out, 
year in and year out, as wanting war while 
the Soviet Union cries for peace. We are 
pictured as forcing upon a reluctant world 
@ costly armaments race while Russia pleads 
for disarmament; of seeking to force Euro- 
peans to fight an American war of conquest 
against the peace-loving Soviets; of using 
American dollars to buy the bodies of Eu- 
rope’s youth to make cannon fodder of 
them in order to save our own; that if it 
were not for American greed, the world 
would have had peace long ago. 

The Journal de Geneve, one of the most 
intelligently edited newspapers on the Conti- 
nent, has just had a front-page editorial on 
this subject. After describing Moscow’s two 
latest demands for a new conference to 
“settle” Europe’s problems, it said: 

“If it is easy to discern Moscow’s motives 
and, having discerned them, to condemn 
them and say ‘No,’ it is far less easy to con- 
vince world opinion of the wisdom of that 
decision. Yet it is becoming more and more 
important that the world should be so con- 
vinced. Simply to say ‘No’ is confusing. In 
all sincerity, an important part of the public 
asks itself just what it is that the West has 
to fear by negotiating, and whether it has no 
better response to make the Communists 
than silence. 

“It must be admitted that the monotony 
of the Soviet’s maneuvers can only be 
matched by the errors and dissensions of the 
Occident. 

“The West nurses many illusions, par- 
ticularly in Washington where, for 2 long 
years, they have kept on repeating that the 
initiative has changed hands. Just how 
wrong they are can be measured by imagin- 
ing this inverse situation: Washington, Lon- 
don, or Paris proposes to Moscow a confer- 
ence the sole convocation of which would 
throw the Communists into such embarrass- 
ment that the only answer they could think 
of would be ‘No.’ 

“The day when that happens, and not be- 
fore, one may talk of the initiative having 
changed hands. Until then, however, Soviet 
diplomacy can look forward to many more 
fine days.” 

Two years ago when this anti-American 
feeling really began to take hold, I wrote 
that it was high time for the United States 
to do something to take the play away from 
Moscow 


Today I can only say that some such action 
is long overdue if we hope to regain, or even 
retain, some of our dwindling prestige abroad. 

We cannot remain forever on the defensive. 
If we do, we are lost. 

It is imperative that we take the initia- 
tive—that we do something dramatic, some- 
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thing constructive, something arresting, 
something to catch and to hold the world’s 
imagination. 

We must do something to prove to the 
world—even to the West—that we would 
have more to lose by war than any other 
nation, and that we stand ready and eager to 
go to almost any length to insure peace. 

Our very top man, President Eisenhower 
himself, should seek and find a forum big 
enough, important enough, and solemn 
enough to launch a live-and-let-live plan 
that would make peoples clear around the 
globe sit up and take notice. 

The plan should be bold, dramatic, and 
sincere, down to the very last punctuation, 
without boast, without bluster, and without 
bluff. 

The President should offer to disarm down 
to a mere police force if others would do the 
same, under proper regulation. 

He should offer to abolish all offensive 
weapons, including the atomic variety, or 
submit them to foolproof international 
control. 

He should propose a new world agreement 
which would guarantee the East against 
western aggression vice versa. 

He should reiterate the God-given right of 
the peoples of all countries, large and small, 
to governments of their own choosing, at 
genuinely free elections by secret ballot. 

He should invoke the lofty principles and 
the spirit of international decency and jus- 
tice which gave birth to the United Nations 
and pledge our support for any and ail 
nations which live up to those principles. 

He should ask all nations, including the 
Iron Curtain countries, to subscribe to the 
same rules—open their frontiers to the world, 
with free access not only to duly accredited 
international control missions but to others, 
including journalists. 

Certainly most of these things have been 
heard before. But it has been one at a 
time—when a broadside is needed. 

If we take the play away from Moscow, 
we've got to do more than we have in the 
past. We've got to let our aims ring out so 
that they can be heard around the world. 
And we must repeat them and repeat them 
and repeat them until there is no further 
room for doubts. 

True, it is seriously to be doubted that 
Russia could or would dare accept such a 
proposition, however simple, fair, and rea- 
sonable it is. She is too afraid of her own 
people to open her doors and windows to 
the clean air from the outside. She is afraid 
to let visitors from the free world come and 
mingl2 among her own unfree, lest her sub- 
jects find out how badly and how long they 
have been duped. 

Even so—even if Russia said “No”—Wash- 
ington at last would be coming close to ful- 
filling the Journal de Geneve’s condition for 
the initiative’s changing camps. 

Of course, we would have to keep the peace 
Offensive going, just as Moscow does, on all 
fronts—in the United Nations, at all inter- 
national conferences, month in and month 
out. 

Our global defense policy is equally in 
heed of overhaul. We have been too lavish 
with our billions and too sparing of our 
brains. Europeans now accept our aid as 
nothing more than their due, as they cut 
down on their own efforts, including military 
service. 
~ We should reduce drastically our foreign 
establishments, bring home all our token 
forces in uniform, repatriate the swarm of 
Americans in civvies, drop our giveaway pro- 
grams, and use some of the taxpayers’ money 
thus saved to make the United States as 
impregnable as humanly possible. 

I am not suggesting that we abandon our 
allies. Far from it. I am merely suggest- 
ing a better way to serve them, and us, and 
the free world. We must support NATO, 
EDC, and similar pacts, including the Pan 
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American, until Russia returns to civiliza- 
tion. But why should we, by way of illus- 
tration, be expected forever to supply West- 
ern Europe with manpower when we have 
only 160 million inhabitants against her 
270 million? 

Moreover, in the light of today’s facts of 
life, how much longer are we going to keep 
putting the national-defense cart before the 
horse? America’s first line of defense is no 
longer Europe. It is in Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, New York, in the air over Can- 
ada and the North Pole. And Europe’s first 
line of defense is in the same place. 

Certainly, the Red Army could be on the 
English Channel] in 10 days if it got the 
order to march. But it will never get any 
such order so long as Moscow knows that to 
stay there it must first whip America. 

The corollary is that the best thing we 
could possibly do for Europe is to make 
America secure. 

Probably no man knows more about the 
principles of leadership than President Eisen- 
hower. He knows first-hand that it has 
nothing to do with bluster and hurrah, or 
of constantly picking up the other fellow’s 
tabs. He knows that it is that indefinable, 
intangible something that attracts and holds 
followers because they feel they are being 
led in the right direction. 

He knows that effective alflances cannot 
be held together by ropes—even ropes of 
gold. 

If we make, and keep, ourselves strong, 
and if we take the trouble to show the world 
what are our aims and convince the world 
that we intend to use our strength gener- 
ously and constructively, we won’t have to 
go abroad, hat and moneybags in hand, 
looking for allies. They will come to us, and 
gladly. 

Sorry I’ve let my sermon run along to such 
length. But thanks—if you've stuck with me 
this far. 

PHIL. 





Accomplishments of the 2d Session of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith my report 
on the accomplishments of the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress to the people 
of the 10th Congressional District in New 
York. 

The 83d Congress has adjourned. The 
record of this Congress is now history. 
The future will judge what contribution 
this record will have made toward the 
prestige of the United States at home 
and abroad. Whether issues were faced 
fairly and decisions were made coura- 
geously, remain to be seen. To what de- 
gree the action or lack of action affected 
both home and world conditions or 
whether a new historic pattern was set 
up will be decided. Conclusions will be 
drawn also from the promises pledged 
by this administration and from their 
fulfillment. 

At the end of the Ist session of the 
83d Congress, I reported to my constit- 
uents on that session. In that report, I 
summarized the action of the first ses- 
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sion. by stating that most of the laws en- 
acted were extensions of the laws of the 
previous Democratic Congresses with the 
following exceptions: 

Public Law 31, the tidelands oil bill, 
giving the States the submerged lands 
beneath navigable waters within bound- 
aries of affected States—within the 3- 
mile limit except on the Texas and Flor- 
ida gulf coasts, 10% miles; 

Public Law 212, the submerged lands 
amendment confirming Federal jurisdic- 
tion over the natural resources of the 
subsoil and seabed of the submerged 
lands seaward from historic State bound- 
aries in the Continental Shelf; — 

Public Law 205, authorizing the dis- 
posal of the Government-owned rub- 
ber producing facilities; and 

Public Law 203, providing for the ad- 
mission. of 214,000 refugees and special 
quota immigrants. As of Friday, August 
13, 1954, only 3,734 refugees had been 
admitted under the provisions of this 
act. 

Also during the period of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, numerous com- 
missions were created to report their 
findings to the Executive and to make 
recommendations for change in the sub- 
ject of each assignment. 

The 2d session of the 83d Congress 
began with action anticipated to estab- 
lish the New Look program of the Re- 
publican Party. To accomplish this, the 
New Deal legislation of the past 20 years 
was to be repealed. Study commission 
reports were submitted, their findings to 
be used to enact the new legislation 
which would amend or discredit the old. 

A check with Library of Congress re- 
veals 35 advisory or study groups have 
been established since President Eisen- 
hower took office. Of these 35 groups, 
15 have reported, 10 have not reported 
their findings, and the remaining 10 
groups are of a continuing nature. 

As one examines the record of the 83d 
Congress, it is difficult to characterize. 
Numerically controlled by the Republi- 
cans, with a President representing the 
more liberal Republican viewpoint, it 
followed a continuously see-saw move- 
ment in an attempt to overcome intra- 
party difficulties, causing confusion and 
uncertainty which prevailed on almost 
every issue. This contributed to the in- 
definite foreign policy and to the misun- 
derstanding of that policy by our allies. 
Such enigmatical phrases as “massive 
retaliation” and the “united action” 
policy for southeast Asia have in no way 
helped to clear the atmosphere. When 
the actual recommendations of the Pres- 
ident were submitted to Congress, the 
true division within the party emerged. 

The findings of the various study 
groups referred to above, did not repu- 
diate the Democratic legislation of the 
past as had been predicted during the 
1952 campaign. It was realized that the 
Democratic policies were substantially 
sound. They were well conceived and of 
long-range character. Instead of being 
repudiated, they have been amended and 
broadened to fit present needs. For ex- 
ample, the social-security laws and the 
unemployment-compensation law were 
accepted by this Republican administra- 
tion: the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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Act was extended for 1 year, and the 
Public Housing Act of 1954, although 
nominally extended for 1 year, was actu- 
ally killed by a Republican amendment, 

Democratic support saved the Eisen- 
hower program is so many instances it 
brought forth this remark from one of 
the Old Guard Republicans, “You have 
no strong virile party if you continue to 
do the things’”—as a member of the ma- 
jority—“which you condemn as the op- 
position.” 

The investigations which consumed so 
much time in this session have widened 
the great cleavage in the Republican 
Party and caused unnecessary misunder- 
standing and distrust at home and 
abroad. 

President Eisenhower has declared 
many times that the program emerging 
from this Republican Congress must be 
the issue on which the new Congress will 
be chosen. My report to you briefly 
covers the work of the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL-——MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


The Mutual Security Act of 1954 is the 
implementation of our United States for- 
eign policy. It represents the cost to the 
United States of collective security. It is 
the United States’ share of our partner- 
ship with other free nations for the secu- 
rity of the Free World. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 pro- 
vides the basic authorization for assist- 
ance to two groups of nations. The first, 
which receives approximately 75 percent 
of this year’s funds, consists of nations 
which have joined with us in carrying 
out a common military effort. These 
nations must have either joined with us 
in a regional defense undertaking—such 
as NATO—or have entered into firm bi- 
lateral agreements with us for military 
cooperation. Most of this aid is in the 
form of weapons, airplanes, tanks, am- 
munition, and so forth, for the use of the 
armed forces of the cooperating coun- 
tries. In addition, direct forces support 
is given in limited amounts. This con- 
sists of commodities and other aid to 
maintain larger forces than could other- 
wise be provided in certain nations 
where their military budgets are over- 
extended. Some defense support is also 
given to a few of our military allies. 
This consists of aid to support the econ- 
omies of these countries so as to make it 
possible to devote a larger proportion of 
their resources to military purposes than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The other group of nations provided 
for in the mutual security program are 
those which have not yet been able to de- 
velop effectively their own resources. 
Assistance is given in the form of tech- 
nical cooperation—point 4—and also as 
“development assistance.” The act this 
year specifically limits the use of techni- 
cal cooperation funds to technical train- 
ing purposes together with equipment 
and commodities necessary for instruc- 
tion or demonstration purposes. These 
restrictions have been enacted to pre- 
vent large-scale economic or commodity 
assistance to be given under the guise of 
technical cooperation. 

In the case of certain underdeveloped 
countries, it is recognized that major 
capital investments are essential. This 
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js particularly the case where land rec- 
Jamation and water development pro- 
grams are needed. The act provides 


that assistance of this character can be 
given for 1 year only. Development 
assistance must terminate—except for 
necessary liquidation—after June 30, 


“Te Mutual Security Act, as has been 
the case in previous years, also continues 
the authorization for a number of 
smaller programs which have to do with 
foreign nations, These include provi- 
sion for United States contributions to 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Furopean Migration, for the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, for the Palestine 
refugees in the Near East, for ocean 
freight charges on relief shipments by 
United States voluntary nonprofit relief 
agencies, for Chinese and Korean stu- 
dents, and for United States support of 
multilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. 

For the administration of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 the President re- 
quested an appropriation of $3,438,549,- 
805. The Congress allowed an appro- 
priation in the amount of $2,781,499,816. 

I sponsored in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act to prevent the supply- 
ing of military aid to Iraq. Although 
my amendment was defeated, language 
was included in the bill as enacted which 
should assure that military aid to Iraq 
cannot be used for aggression against 
Israel. 

The Foreign Aid Act also contains au- 
thority for the expenditure of 6 million 
Irish pounds in Ireland. This sum re- 
mained in the accounts from former 
ECA programs for Ireland and will be 
used to develop the agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing potential of Ireland 
and for the exchange of students be- 
tween the United States and Ireland. 

The new legislation continues the pro- 
gram ICMME for the movement of mi- 
grants and refugees, escapees and ex- 
pellees, from Europe to other parts of the 
world. This provision was included in 
the original Mutual Security Act as a 
result of an amendment which I spon- 
sored—called the Kelly amendment. 

At the request of President Eisenhow- 
er, the new law gives greater authority 
to the President than that given in 
previous legislation. The President can 
terminate the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration whenever he chooses and 
can turn over its functions to any exist- 
ing department of the Government or to 
& new agency at his discretion. The law 
contains specific termination provisions, 
however. All development assistance— 
economic aid to countries without mili- 
tary programs—must end June 30, 1955. 
The Foreign Operations Administration 
also must cease operations on that date 
if not terminated before. The technical 
famed over aaa 4—programs must be 

over e State Department b 
June 30, 1955. . 

Included in the Mutual Security Act is 
& section which tightens the controls of 
shipments of arms, ammunition, and 
7 blements of war into or out of the 

hited States. Because of my special in- 
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terest in this subject, in connection with 
my work on the Battle Act—which deals 
with strategic exports by foreign coun- 
tries to the Soviet bloc—I regard this as 
an important improvement. 

During this Congress, there has been 
a powerful drive from abroad to seat 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
Red China, with its long record of crime 
and violence, which violates all the prin- 
ciples upheld by the United Nations, has 
rightly been termed an aggressor. Red 
China is still at war with the United Na- 
tions. North Korea is still occupied by 
Chinese soldiers. 

Fear that the present administration 
might succumb to an acceptance of this 
pressure, led the Congress to pass several 
resolutions and amendments. I was one 
of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs who wrote President 
Eisenhower warning him that accept- 
ance of a Locarno pact with Soviet Rus- 
‘sia and Red China would result in a 
complete reappraisal of the foreign-aid 
program. Our letter was timed to arrive 
at the White House on the day of the 
conference with the British on the south- 
east Asia policy. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, known as the Randall Commis- 
sion, submitted a report which became a 
matter of controversy. Basically, it 
recommended “trade not aid” with the 
nations of the free world. At the same 
time, it recommended retention of the 
peril-point and escape-clause features. 
These are extremes, diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

If the United States wants to maintain 
its present world markets and its high 
record of industrial expansion, it not 
only must seek new markets, but also it 
must meet competition from foreign 
trade. With the dollars thus gained, the 
foreign nations can then purchase United 
States goods. Otherwise, our allies will 
be forced to trade with Russia and her 
satellite nations in order to survive. 
There is grave danger that this is hap- 
pening at the present time. Because of 
the uncertain policy on trade of the 
present administration, nations have 
made trade agreements with the Russian 
bloc. Previously, this had been pre- 
vented by foreign aid which was equiva- 
lent to the dollar gap—difference be- 
tween United States exports of about 
$15 billion and United States imports of 
about $10 billion. The average amount 
of foreign aid was about $5 billion a year. 

The recent decision of President Eisen- 
hower to increase by' 50 percent the 
tariff on Swiss watches is inconsistent 
with his advocacy of freer trade. This 
strikes at the one nation which pays 
wages comparable to the wage levels in 
the United States. It is shocking to 
have the President assure the world that 
this action is in the interest of the United 
States national defense. It is also 
shocking when one realizes that the Swiss 
are one of the largest importers of 
United States industrial products. 

In March, President Eisenhower se- 
lected certain recommendations from the 
report of the Randall Commission. One 
was a 3-year extension of the reciprocal 
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trade program. The system had been 
set in motion two decades ago in the 
first administration of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Republican resistance 
was so strong that President Eisenhower 
agreed to settle for a 1-year extension. 
He made it clear that he would have 
more to say on the subject next year. 
This is ducking the issue until next ses- 
sion. The Republicans did this last year, 
too. Their excuse then was to gain time 
for a complete study of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy. But, economic condi- 
tions have a way of not waiting while 
their ramifications are being investi- 
gated. 
STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 


The President approved of statehood 
for Hawaii but not for Alaska. A bill ad- 
mitting Hawaii to the Union passed the 
House and, along with many of my col- 
leagues, I tried to have Alaska admitted 
at the same time. This action failed. 
In the Senate, the one-package bill ad- 
mitting both passed by a vote of 46 to 43. 
When this issue reached the House, how- 
ever, individual bills were presented and 
at the request of the Republican leaders, 
the measures were killed. Incidentally, 
I was honored to receive from the Ha- 
waiian Legislature, a commendation for 
my favorable action to the Territory. 

NATIONAL 


In my 1953 report to my constituents 
on the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
I commented on Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey’s statements concerning 
the $81 billion carryover which he, 
claimed was the IO U of the past admin- 
istration about which he could do noth- 
ing. At that time, I pointed out that 
74 percent, or more than $62 billion of 
this $81 billion, was for national defense, 
with charges included for guns, tanks, 
planes, etc. I charged then that the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were presenting this carryover 
as waste and unnecessary authorizations 
and appropriations by Congress and if 
they wanted to do something about it, 
they could ask the Congress to rescind 
these programs for defense. This they 
did not do and it is interesting to note 
that we no longer hear the Secretary 
referring to the $81 billion carryover 
as an IO U of the previous administra- 
tion. 

After the Republican administration 
had analyzed these authorizations, they 
no longer criticized this balance, but 
used it for their so-called New Look 
economy. They deemed it possible to 
reduce appropriations in 1954-55 pro- 
grams on account of this carryover. 

It is important to note that deliveries 
made now, along with those which have 
been made for the past 2 years, are car- 
rying out programs which were gener- 
ated by the previous Democratic admin- 
istration. Jet planes being delivered 
now, those delivered to Formosa, Japan, 
and Indochina, were aythorized 3 years 
ago. The lead time in new scientific 
equipment is long. Therefore, what the 
Republican administration has econo- 
mized on is the future security of the 
United States, and that is my reason for 
criticizing this as false economy. 
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Table of appropriations, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 


Budget 
estimates 


2d supplemental, 1954 

Treasury ' 

Post Office... 

State “ 

Justice 

Commerce a 

U. 8. Information Agency 

Army civil functions 

$d supplemental, 1954__.....------------ 
Independent offices 

Interior 

Agriculture 

National defense 

Lee lative 

Judiciary...-..-.-------- 

Labor ? dapdiadindieie 

Health, Edueation, Welfare 

District of Columbia * 

Supplemental, 1955_..-.-.-------------- 
Mutual Security * 


172, 476, 546 
2, 132, 330, 908 
3, 438, 549, 805 


Amount as Amount as 


passed H 


$25, 785, 707 
577, 855, 600 
2, 755, 386, 000 
108, 410, 000 


$27, 517, 616 
577, 855, 600 
2, 754, 877, 100 


$27, 917, 616 


113, 910, 000 
176, 864, 500 
837, 022, 000 

73, 914, 000 
457, 071, 300 
505, 218, 741 


176, 542, 000 
808, 222, 000 
75, 814, 000 
430, 983, 700 
456, 470, 496 
5, 566, 118, 763 
364, 337, 989 
720, 102, 654 
486 

5, 995 


427, 601, 006 
725, 351, 971 


1, 663, 413, 761 }. 
169, 928, 099 

1, 659, 101, 929 

2,781, 499, 816 


98, 714, 299, 286, 000 

1, 658, 913, 1, 671, 138, 761 
168, 487, 838 170, 438, 847 

1, 303, 334,628 | 2,034, 513, 749 
2, 895, 944, 000 2, 790, 824, 816 


1 Does not include permanent and indefinite appropriations, such as interest on the public debt, $6,800 million 
(estimated); refunding internal revenue collections, $2,728 million (estimated); and disbursements from trust funds, 
such as old-age and survivors insurance, $5,980 million (estimated), unemployment insurance, etc. ; 

2 Also carried in this bill, but not included in above figures, are appropriations for: National Labor Relations 
Board, $8,400,000; National Mediation Board, $1,220,500; and the Mediation and Conciliation Service, $3,134,000. 

3 Payable from District of Columbia revenues except for Federal contribution of $21,890,000. 

¢ Also carried in this bill $2,462,075,979 of unobligated funds previously appropriated. 


INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The administration succeeded in rais- 
ing the national debt limit from $275 
billion to $281 billion. Interest on this 
debt is nearly $7 billion. 

EXCISE TAXES 


Public Law 324, the Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1954, reduced revenues by 
$999 million a year; extended for 1 year 
certain excise taxes which would auto- 
matically have been reduced April 1, 1954 
(these included the tax on distilled spir- 
its, wine, beer, cigarettes, gasoline, cars, 
trucks, buses, motorcycles, parts and ac- 
cessories, and diesel fuel) ; and made the 
following reductions: 

Reduced to 10 percent the 20-percent 
excise tax on furs, jewelry, toilet prep- 
arations, electric light bulbs and tubes, 
cameras, lenses and film, leases of safe 
deposit boxes, and most general admis- 
sions if price exceeds 50 cents; the 25- 
percent tax on long distance telephone 
calls; the 15-percent tax on sporting 
goods, mechanical pens, pencils, and 
lighters, transportation, and local tele- 
phone and telegraph messages. 

Reduced to 5 percent the 10-percent 
tax on home appliances—refrigerators 
and freezers—but excluding air condi- 
tioners. 

Exempted from any excise tax all ad- 
missions costing 50 cents or less, and 
admission to school athletics, to amateur 
civic theater performances, and to non- 
profit museums and planetariums. 

TAX BILL 


Before giving details on the tax bill 
which was enacted in the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress, I would like to point 
out that the 10-percent tax reduction 
which became effective January 1, 1954, 
was the only real tax relief afforded the 
average taxpayer and this was given by 
the Democratic 82d Congress. 

The Revenue Act of 1954 is a recodifi- 
cation of the tax laws. Included in this 
new law are the following provisions: 

First. It eliminates inequities on many 
individuals with special needs or prob- 
lems; for example, allowances for medi- 
—— child care expenses, and so 

or 


Retirement income: Allows retired tax- 
payers 65 years or older who have earned 
more than $600 in any 10 years prior to 
retirement to exclude from taxes the 
first $1,200 of retirement income from 
rents, pensions, annuities, dividends, and 
interest. It extends the retirement in- 
come credit to persons under 65 whose 
retirement income is derived from public 
retirement systems. 

Charity: Under the new law, the maxi- 
mum deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions is raised from 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income but an 
additional 10 percent deduction can ap- 
ply only to contributions to educational 
institutions, hospitals, churches, conven- 
tions of churches, nonprofit cemeteries 
and burial companies. 

Child-care expenses: The new law 
permits a workingwoman, widower, di- 
vorced person, or working wife who files 
a@ joint return with her husband and 
whose combined income does not exceed 
$4,500, to deduct for tax purposes up 
to $600 for actual child-care expenses. 
This deduction can be taken only for 
children under 12 years except in the 
case of a workingwoman or widower 
whose dependent is mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped. This last item is of 
special interest to me because I was the 
original sponsor of the law to grant such 
tax relief to widows and widowers. I 
regret the Congress did not see fit to 
allow a more liberal deduction. Where 
$600 a year is actually spent for child 
care, the deduction amounts to approxi- 
mately $12.50 per week. ; 

Dependents: Parents can now claim 
$600 dependency exemption for children 
who are under 19 and who are students 
in high school or college, regardless of 
the dependent’s 

Second. The second category includes 
benefits for corporations and other bus- 
iness firms. It permits companies to de- 
preciate new plants and equipment 
faster in the early years of use. 

Third. The date for filing individual 
income tax returns is changed in the 
new law from March 15 to April 15. 

The tax bill of the 83d Congress gives 
very little relief to the average taxpayer. 
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Eighty percent of our people earn less 
than $5,000 a year. This group receives 
$311 million reduction—approximately 
9 percent—while corporations and in. 
dividuals earning over $5,000 a year wil] 
enjoy 90 percent of the tax relief pro- 
vided in this act. This is known as the 
“trickle down” policy under which tax 
concessions are made to the well-to-do 
with the hope that they will seep 
through to those below. 

I voted to increase the individual tax 
exemptions which would benefit all tax- 
payers but this motion was not adopted, 
It failed in the House by a 210 to 204 
vote; a victory as narrow as it was im- 
portant. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The 2d session of the 83d Congress 
enacted a bill for the revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946—the Mc. 
Mahon Act. The act of 1946 was es. 
sentially concerned with the atom as a 
weapon. Control of the atomic poten- 
tial was entirely in the hands of the 
Government for military purposes. One 
does not have to be a scientist to realize 
what a stupendous move it is to view 
this power in another perspective. 

Because of the far-reaching impor- 
tance of the bill for the revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act, it should have been 
brought to the floor at the beginning of 
the session to permit ample discussion 
and debate. Instead, it was brought up 
during the closing days of the session 
under the suspension rule which limits 
debate to 40 minutes and prohibits 
amendments. It was a one-package bill 
combining both international and do- 
mestic provisions. Although there is 
urgency in the international concept, the 
domestic provisions look to the distant 
future and should be weighed prudently, 

THE BILL WAS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS 


First. To enable the United States to 
give nuclear weapons information to its 
allies; 

Second. To share peacetime informa- 
tion with friendly nations; and 

Third. To turn over to private Ameri- 
can enterprise industrial application of 
atomic energy. 

In respect to the first and second, the 
law is so restrictive that it is meaning- 
less. In respect to the third, which reg- 
ulates the role private enterprise should 
play, the bill is so loose as to endanger 
the public interest. This involves the 
private against public power issue along 
with the nonmilitary use of atomic 
energy. 

A provision of the bill has made the 
Atomic Energy Commission a power 
broker between TVA and a private utility 
group. A directive, requested by the 
President, instructed the Commission to 
buy its additional power from a private 
powerplant which would be constructed 
for that purpose with public Government 
funds. 

Here is another giveaway prograr. 
Fourteen billion dollars of public funds 
have been used for research and build- 
ing of atomic-energy plants. When the 
Government disposes of its investments, 
it should be reimbursed by the private 
investors. ‘These funds could then be re- 
layed to the taxpayers in the form of 
tax reductions, 
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HOUSING 


Public Law 570 is the Housing Act of 
1954, Public housing is a necessity but 
the 83d Congress ended this noteworthy 
program. It is true that there may have 
been some mistakes in the execution of 
the housing program, but the good far 
surpassed the errors. Because of the 
FHA-engineered revolution in housing 
finance, nearly 60 percent of United 
States families own their own homes 
today or have good equity inthem. Prior 


to 1934, the average family of moderate . 


means was unable to own or to look for- 
ward to owning a home. The lower 
downpayment, lower interest rates, and 
long-term self-amortizing mortgages 
sponsored by FHA changed all this. 

The Democratic Party accepted gov- 
ernmental responsibility in assisting 
low-income groups to obtain decent 
housing. It recognized this program as 
2, social and moral imperative and initi- 
ated it for that reason. 

I have always given full support to 
public-housing legislation, but I voted 
against the Housing Act of 1954 because 
I desired no part in any fraud. This 
law put an end to public housing. For 
many years, a bloc in Congress has led 
the fight against this critically needed 
social legislation. This same group can 
vote for subsidies to other facets of 
American life and yet claim it is socialis- 
tic to make decent homes available to a 
large number of people. This same 
group can vote to draft all boys to pro- 
tect our homes but they deny the veter- 
ans and the low-income groups the 
homes they fight to protect. When pri- 
vate enterprise or local governments 
are unable to cope with a problem, it 
is the duty of the Federal Government 
to encourage and initiate a solution. 

This bill as passed by the House con- 
tained no future public-housing units. 
The Senate restored the original request 
for additional units but when the bill 
was reported from conference, it stipu- 
lated new units could be built only to 
‘house persons displaced from slum- 
clearance projects. This means no new 
units will be built. A bill with a title 
only is the record of the 83d Congress 
in public housing. 

In referring to this bill Senator Ives 
said that the compromise rules out ade- 
quate public housing in any part of the 
country and particularly hits the State 
of New York. He declared: 

It sounds the death knell of Federal pub- 
Nc housing which is so desperately needed 
to prevent further deterioration of our 
main urban communities. 


Senator LEHMan charged: 

This bill actually prohibits public hous- 
ing. * * * In the guise of a 1-year exten- 
sion it snuffs the whole program out. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Act of 1954 estab- 
lishes new flexible farm price supports, 
The administration asked supports rang- 
ing from 75 to 90 percent of parity while 
the farm bloc fought for retention of 
the present 90-percent rigid supports. 
Congress accepted the flexible principle 
but narrowed the range from 82.5 to 90 
percent, 

I believe in farm price supports, but 
I do not believe that these supports 
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should provide waste in the form of Gov- 
ernment storage of perishable food sur- 
pluses. The present support program 
was initiated in an emergency period 
when the economy of the country was at 
its lowest ebb. At that time, this agri- 
cultural support program of parity sta- 
bilized the economic life of this Nation. 
President Roosevelt claimed it an emer- 
gency program as did President Tru- 
man. Both Presidents approved the 
Brannan plan which permitted perish- 
able goods to be sold in the open market. 

In the 1948 campaign President Tru- 
man recommended flexible supports, and 
later, in his state of the Union message, 
he recommended these be written into 
the law. The law was enacted because 
it was recognized that rigid supports did 
not fit present-day needs. During the 
Korean war, our agricultural products 
were disposed of and the law was not 
enacted. 

At the present time, the whole farm 
program must be reviewed to meet 
changing conditions. I voted for flexi- 
ble supports as a step in this direction, 
but I realize that it is far from being 
the complete answer. The issue must be 
faced ‘“‘head on” and looked at from the 
standpoint of the consumer, the tax- 
payer, and the industrialist as well as 
the farmer. The consumer is overtaxed 
and overcharged in this process which 
encourages the excessive production of 
food, not for the consumer’s family, but 
for storage and spoilage. The food sur- 
pluses cannot be dumped on the foreign 
market. Greater adaptability in the 
farm program is needed to allow for al- 
locating surpluses to school lunch pro- 
grams, institutions, and to our armed 
services. Some of these provisions are 
now being adopted. Along with other 
colleagues, I have recommended them. 
In 1952, I sought to have the armed serv- 
ices supplied by these Government- 
owned stocks. ‘This has not been car- 
ried out. The present administration has 
sold surpluses to the services at a lower 
price over and above the normal pur- 
chase of the services. This does not al- 
leviate conditions. During the next ses- 
sion I hope that this problem will be ex- 
tricated from political entanglements 
and be studied by a commission. Then 
it will be viewed, as it should be, as a 
factor in the economy of the whole coun- 
try. The cost to the Federal Government 
to store its surpluses is about $750,000 a 
day. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 


This act gave the President authority 
to dispose of $1 billion of surplus com- 
modities to foreign countries during the 
next 3 years. To relieve famine and 
other emergencies, $300 million may be 
given away. Foreign currencies can be 
collected for that which is sold, and those 


currencies must be used abroad. This ~- 


is an attempt to reduce the stockpile of 
agricultural surpluses owned by the 
Government. It is not a solution to the 
basic problem which will have to be met 
after the effects of the flexible-support 
program are determined. 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Public Law 312 increases the borrow- 
ing power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from its present borrowing limit 
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of $6.75 billion to $8.5 billion. I was not 
in favor of this increase of $1.75 billion 
as it means the right to purchase more 
agricultural surpluses. As of August 19, 
1954, the Government owned the fol- 
lowing: 457 million pounds of butter rep- 
resenting $306 million; 426 million 
pounds of cheese representing $171 mil- 
lion; 254 million pounds of dry milk rep- 
resenting $42 million; 324 million bushels 
of corn representing $528 million; 756 
million bushels of wheat representing 
$1,928,000,000, 803 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil representing $143 million. 
Total holdings including the above 
amounted to $3,739,000,000. This does 
not, however, represent the total invest- 
ment by the Government in agricultural 
support, which is evident by the author- 
ity granted to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Public Law 358 authorizes United 
States participation with Canada in the 
development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, a construction project which will 
deepen the St. Lawrence River channel 
to permit ocean shipping. ‘This will en- 
able large vessels to sail from the At- 
lantic ports to ports on the Great Lakes. 
Every President since World War I had 
recommended this action. Beneficial 
economic aspects and continental de- 
fense aspects caused many previous op- 
ponents to vote favorably on this meas- 
ure in this Congress. Its soundness is 
still questioned because it is felt that the 
27-foot channel will prove too shallow for 
oceangoing ships and that severe winters 
will make traffic icebound for at least 5 
months of the year. 


Public Law 350 authorized $966 mil- 
lion for highway construction in fiscal 
1956 and 1957. 

Also authorized is $1.08 billion for 
rivers and harbors improvements and 
flood- and beach-erosion control proj- 
ects. 

SOCIAL ‘SECURITY 

The Social Security Act of 1954 ex- 
pands and increases the benefits of old- 
age and survivors insurance system. The 
1954 amendments to this law extend 
coverage of the old-age pension plan to 
10 million persons and grant a slight 
increase in the monthly benefit pay- 
ments. When this bill was under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, I urged the committee 
to extend coverage to self-employed 
farmers and professional people, and to 
repeal that provision of the law which 
limits to $75 per month the right of a 
recipient to earn by his own labor more 
than that figure. I stated that persons 
able and willing to continue working past 
retirement must be encouraged to do so 
without penalty of loss of benefits. I 
recommended a gradual increase in 
social security payments so that the ulti- 
mate return to the retired worker might 
be greater. The committee recom- 
mended raising the limitation on earn- 
ings to $1,000 a year in accordance with 
the President’s wishes. But, this merely 
allows a recipient of social security bene- 
fits to earn $83.33 per month instead of 
the original $75 a month, if the worker’s 
earnings are spread over a 12-month 
period. 
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Among other programs continued by 
the 83d Congress were the extension of 
Federal aid for construction of medical 
facilities; aid for improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to handi- 
capped persons; aid to schools in defense 
areas; assistance to construction indus- 
try and Federal insurance of home mort- 
gages. It will be noted that these laws 
continue worthwhile projects originally 
enacted by previous Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

The unemployment compensation sys- 
tem was extended to cover Federal em- 
ployees and workers in thousands of 
small business establishments. After 
December 31, 1955, the law will apply 
to employers of 4 or more workers. The 
old law applied to employers of 8 or more. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


The 2d session of the 83d Congress en- 
acted the following laws of benefit to 
veterans and servicemen: : 

Extending for 1 year the time limit for 
initiating training under the GI bill of 
rights for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict; 

Providing a 5-percent increase in rates 
of compensation for service-connected 
disabled veterans of all wars, survivors 
and dependents; 

A similar increase in rates of non- 
service-connected pensions for veterans 
and dependents; 

Extending to July 1, 1955, authoriza- 
tion to continue pay and allowances of 
servicemen missing in Korea; 

Exempting from limitation on dual 
compensation certain officers retired for 
Cisability ; 

Extending for 1 year to June 30, 1955, 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to make direct loans for home and 
farm purchase; 

Prohibiting reduction of disability rat- 
ing in effect for 20 years or more; 

Increasing reenlistment bonuses; 

Extending time for filing claims by 
prisoners of war; 

Increasing Federal aid to State homes 
for disabled veterans; 

Giving veterans of Korean conflict the 
same preference right of entry to home- 
steads as World War II veterans; and 

Making WAC’s eligible for veterans’ 
benefits under certain conditions. 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Public Law 325 established a United 
States Air Force Academy similar to the 
Military Academy at West Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. The first 
class of 300 cadets will be enrolled in 
July 1955. Each Member of Congress 
from New York will be permitted to ap- 
point 10 candidates to compete in the 
entrance examinations. Twenty-one 
boys from New York State will be chosen 
to enter the first class at the Academy. 
I welcome applications from those boys 
residing in my congressional district who 
are interested in a career in the Un‘ted 
States Air Force. 

MEASURES DEFEATED IN 83D CONGRESS 


The following measures failed of en- 
actment in this Congress: 

Hawaiian statehood: The House Rules 
Committee refused to consider the Sen- 
ate version of this bill and the measure 
was thereby killed, 
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Taft-Hartley law amendments: The 
House Committee on Labor pigeonholed 
all bills designed to correct inequities in 
this labor law. 

Wiretapping evidence: The Senate 
shelved the bill to permit the use of evi- 
dence gathered by wiretapping in crim- 
inal cases of treason, espionage, and se- 
dition. 

Constitutional amendment: The Sen- 
ate defeated an amendment to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18. 

McCarran-Walter Immigration Act: 
No action was taken in this session to 
provide correction of inequities in this 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Congress failed also to adopt uni- 
form rules of procedure to control the 
conduct of legislative investigating com- 
mittees. 

Health plan: This was actually a re- 
insurance plan. It provided a $25-mil- 
lion fund which would guarantee the 
losses to insurance companies by their 
expansion of voluntary health insurance. 
This bill was defeated in the House on 
the grounds that it was unworkable and 
inadequate. 

SALARY INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


In an effort to obtain passage of a bill 
to increase first-class-postage rates, the 
Republican leaders in Congress tied this 
provision .into the bill to increase the 
salaries of postal employees. The rate 
increase was originally contained in a 
separate bill but this measure had been 
unpopular in the House and the leader- 
ship felt that by including it in the popu- 
jar pay-raise bill, the administration rec- 
ommended rate increase would win sup- 
port. Also included in the pay-raise bill 
was a provision giving the Postmaster 
General the authority to reclassify posi- 
tions in the post office. The tactics used 
in the consideration of this legislation 
were unwise and, in my opinion, mere 
subterfuge. Those of us who voted 
against this bill did so with the under- 
standing that this was not the only way 
to bring the postal pay-raise bill to the 
fioor. 

In the final days of the session, the 
Congress passed a bill granting a 5-per- 
cent pay increase to classified Govern- 
ment employees and postal workers. It 
was obvious to the supporters of this 
measure that the Republican leader- 
ship, in permitting the bill to be brought 
up in the final week of the session, did 
so in the complete knowledge that the 
President would veto the bill and, with 
the Congress in adjournment, there 
would be no opportunity to override his 
veto. I favored an increase in salary for 
Federal employees; I signed the petition 
to discharge the committee on the Cor- 
bett bill and I voted against adjourn- 
ment of the session when an attempt was 
made in July to adjourn without giving 
consideration to the needs of our postal 
workers and other employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

ANTISUBVERSION LAWS 

The Communist threat is the basic 
problem of the whole free world. It 
should be faced squarely outside the 
realm of partisan politics because it un- 
dermines the foundation principles of 
our Government. Those ill-advised in- 
dividuals who make it a political issue 
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are playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists who view with equal hatred all 
freedom-loving individuals. The gravity 
of this menace warranted sincere con. 
sideration of anti-Communist legislation 
early in the session. Instead, bills were 
brought up near the end of the session 
when debate was limited and amen. 
ments prohibited. The Congress enacted 
the following laws on the subject of 
internal security: 

Making the death sentence instead of 
life imprisonment the maximum penalty 
for peacetime espionage and otherwise 
strengthening present law; 

Outlawing the Communist Party ang 
bringing Communist-infiltrated labor 
unions under authority of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board; 

Increasing the penalty for harboring 
convicted felons; 

Making bail jumping by Federal pris- 
oners a separate offense and imposing 
stronger penalties; 

Authorizing congressional committees 
to grant immunity to witnesses under 
certain conditions; 

Revoking the citizenship of persons 
convicted of conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence; 

Denying retirement annuities to Fed- 
eral officials convicted of Federal felonies 
or pleading fifth amendment; 

Requiring all organizations required to 
register under the Internal Security Act 
to register with the Attorney General all 
printing and publication equipment. 

When the administration-backed bill 
depriving Communist-infiltrated labor 
unions of their rights to collective-bar- 
gaining privileges reached the floor of 
the Senate, Democratic Members at- 
tached a rider outlawing the Communist 
Party and making membership in it a 
crime. This was passed by tlic Senate, 
with the vote 85 to nothing. In the 
House the bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party was passed. I am recorded for 
this bill. In conference the bill was 
changed, and, when finally enacted, the 
Communist Party was outlawed, but 
membership in it was not declared a 
crime. Instead, individual members of 
the Communist Party were put under 
obligation of registering with the Gov- 
ernment or being subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. Under the Internal Secu- 
rity Act, Communist-action groups had 
already been thus listed. 

Let us recall the bitter criticism by the 
Republicans of the foreign policy of the 
previous Democratic administrations. 
The Republicans pledged that commu- 
nism would be stopped; that Soviet-dom- 
inated nations would be liberated; that 
the United States would have a new, 
dynamic foreign policy. 

What is the record of the past 2 years? 
As a result of the unsatisfactory truce In 
Korea, the Communists control the 
northern sector. This success of the 
Soviet strategy for world conquest per- 
mitted the buildup of forces in Indo- 
china and the catastrophe of the cen- 
tury—the partition of Vietnam with “e 
lions added to the tyrannical rule © 
communism. The so-called peace has 
been purchased at a dreadful price. In- 
stead of a new, dynamic policy, the unity 
of the free world has been crumbling 
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under this administration’s leadership, 
and the nations of the world are seeking 
to appease rather than to retard the 
Communists. 

In addition to the Communist ad- 
vances in Asia and the weakening of Al- 
lied unity in Europe, the Western Hem- 
isphere is facing @ grave threat in Cen- 
tral America—Guatemala. In spite of 
these advances, military appropriations 
were cut back, funds were decreased for 
the mutual-security program—includ- 
ing point 4—and for anti-Communist 
propaganda. All this in a world where 
the Soviet Union is bending every effort 
to launch a successful large-scale prop- 
aganda campaign. 

I believe in a careful spending of the 
taxpayers’ money, and I have great con- 
cern that a sound economic policy be 
established, but I do not believe that 
drastic cuts in defense should be made at 
the expense of the security of the United 
States. The failure of the New Look 
is admitted. The bluff of “massive re- 
taliation” did not work, Asa result, the 
National Security Council has ordered 
several groups of experts to analyze the 
plan of United States strategy in its mili- 
tary, economic, and diplomatic phases. 
This is the reappraisal, It is predicted 
that the agonizing result will be a siz- 
able increase in security spending be- 
cause of the great advances of the Com- 

unists. 

"Russia has not increased her divisions 
but has mechanized them with the most 
advanced equipment. Meanwhile, the 
United States has lulled herself into a 
cruising speed in order to balance the 
budget and is depending upon retaliation 
with the bomb. 

Today the world is at a critical period. 
Each day brings about problems which 
can be faced only by a responsible citi- 
zenry. It is urgent that each one bear 
his responsibility with a sense of under- 
standing based on equity. One must al- 
ways bear in mind the common good— 
the common goal. In this way the prin- 
cipal figures in public life throughout 
the world will be given the help they 
need to bear their extraordinary bur- 
dens. We, as Americans, are singularly 
blessed because loyal citizens of this free 
country can help to make the world a 
better place for everyone. That is why 
I, as a legislator, want to emphasize this 
fact: achievements must be viewed as 
to whether they are contributions to- 
ward our ultimate goal, or whether they 
are roadblocks which may be used as a 
breathing spell for our enemies. 

Whether we like it or not, America 
cannot stand alone in a place of isola- 
tion. Scientific accomplishments have 
taken us out of the stronghold to which 
we once adhered. Knowing this, we can- 
not be optimistic about a world where 
the resolution of so many grave prob- 
lems is still pending. An uneasy truce 
in Korea, the unhappy settlement in 
Indochina, and the growing menace of 
communism are not accomplishments. 
They constitute a serious challenge to 
be faced only with forthright decisions 
by all Americans and the free world. We 
Must not only pray for peace, but pray 
= & peace under God, for without God 

ere can be no just peace. 
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Russian Air-Atomic Power Growing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today, we 
and all freedom-loving peoples find 
ourselves gravely threatened by the force 
of aggressive Soviet communism. This 
is not the first time our Nation has been 
threatened by external foes: We have 
prevailed before—and we will prevail 
again. 

Let us recognize, however, the unique 
dimensions of the threat now confront- 
ing us. In the form of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, we face an enemy whose mad 
ambition is the domination of our entire 
planet. In the eyes of the Russian rulers, 
peace—if by-peace we mean the absence 
of actual armed conflict—is but a 
breathing spell which must be used to 
prepare for fresh aggression. More- 
over, the Russian rulers now have at 
their command a growing stockpile of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, plus the 
planes needed to carry these weapons to 
targets here in America. In short, a 
totalitarian regime whose aim is the 
total conquest of the entire world is com- 
ing into the possession of total military 
power. 

Reflect with me for a moment on how 
atomic weapons have changed the stra- 
tegic position of our Nation. Up to now, 
our American atomic stockpile has been 
probably our greatest material asset in 
our effort to prevent the outbreak of a 
third world war. We and our allies have 
not begun to match the Communist 
world in number of men under arms. 
Yet our atomic preponderance has served 
to offset this disadvantage—we have can- 
celed out Communist superiority in raw 
brawn power with the superiority of our 
air-atomic power. 

So long as we possessed a monopoly in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, it was 
reasonable to hope that the fact of our 
monopoly could indefinitely deter the 
Soviets from launching an all-out war. 
But we have such a monopoly no longer. 
In 1949, the Russians tested their first 
atomic bomb—sooner, much sooner, than 
most of us had expected. A year ago this 
month, the Russians also achieved a 
thermonuclear—a hydrogen—explosion, 
only 9 months after our own first full- 
scale hydrogen test. As if this were not 
enough, we learned this spring of the 
existence of two new Soviet jet bombers, 
comparable to our own B-47 and B-52. 
Once more, most officials in Washington 
were surprised at the speed with which 
the Russians mastered the art of pro- 
ducing high-performance bombers. 

The meaning of these ominous in- 
creases in Russian air-atomic power for 
our strategic position in the world should 
be plain for all to see. In World War I 
and World War IU, the cities and indus- 
tries of America enjoyed immunity from 
direct enemy attack—thanks to the 3,000 
miles of ocean which separated us and 
our enemies-in Asia and Europe. When 
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we found ourselves at war, we therefore 
still had time to convert our unrivaled 
economy to the production of arma- 
ments, and—despite initial setbacks—to 
triumph in the end. 

Today, bombers now actually in the 
Red Air Force can take off from Russian 
bases and reach the cities of America in 
afew hours. Carrying the nuclear bombs 
which are today actually in Russia’s 
stockpile, such planes might devastate 
our Nation and keep up from undertak- 
ing the industrial mobilization which 
made possible our victory in the First 
and Second World Wars. 

I am sometimes forced to believe that 
too many Americans are whistling in the 
dark when they speculate on the conse- 
quences of a nuclear attack against our 
Nation. Perhaps this is not too sur- 
prising except for those of us who have 
served in the Armed Forces, or who havé 
seen the devastated cities of Europe or 
Japan, few of us can comprehend the 
effeets of even a World War II block- 
buster bomb—which contained, at most, 
a few tons of TNT. How, then, can we 
comprehend the real meaning of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons—whose destruc- 
tive force is measured in thousands or 
millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Think back for a moment to the de- 
struction inflicted on Germany and Ja- 
pan during World War II. Today, as a 
result of the development of hydrogen 
weapons, a single plane—on a single 
mission—can carry a cargo of destruc- 
tive force greater than the force of all 
the bombs dropped by all the planes on 
all of Germany and Japan during all the 
6 years of the Second World War. 

I am not sure how many of you wit- 
nessed, in the movie theater or over your 
television screen, the pictures of our first 
full-scale hydrogen test, held at our Pa- 
cific proving grounds in the fall of 1952. 
The effects of that hydrogen explosive 
extended over an area covering 300 
square miles. If a weapon of equal de- 
structive force were dropped over St. 
Louis, that city would cease to exist. It 
is as simple and terrible as that. 

One thing is certain. All our history 
proves that, when the American people 
are acquainted with the hard facts of 
national survival, they measure up to 
them. It is not in our American tradi- 
tion to turn our backs upon reality, and 
to close our eyes to it. We cannot wish 
Russian atomic and hydrogen bombs out 
of ae They are real, appallingly 
real. 

I believe it is high time that the Amer- 
ican people be told more about the na- 
ture of the atomic peril now facing us, 
and about what we must do to overcome 
it. Do not mistake my meaning. It is 
vital that atomic secrets be kept closely 
guarded. The American people neither 
want to know nor need to know the secret 
details of our national atomic program. 
But they do want—and they do need— 
to know the precise nature and dimen- 
sions of the threat now facing our 
country. 

Our civil-defense officials, I hasten to 
add, have said many times that a Soviet 
nuclear attack could now inflict grave 
damage upon our Nation and that the 
capacity of the Russians to wound us is 
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rapidly increasing. But the real mean- 
ing of these abstract phrases has some- 
how not been driven home to the people. 
Our fellow countrymen do not yet really 
know, in terms they can really under- 
stand, the calamitous nature of atomic 
warfare. I do not say this in any par- 
tisan sense, since I can sympathize with 
the difficulties of bringing this message 
home. Nonetheless, I urge with all the 
power at my command that the admin- 
istration now leave no stone unturned 
in getting across to all Americans 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land the true meaning of the ominous 
growth in Soviet air-atomic power. 

I reject the notion that atomic war is 
inevitable. But in the same breath I 
warn you that atomic war could be made 
inevitable by the weakening of our re- 
solve to remain militarily and economi- 
cally strong and by any faltering in our 
determination to help other free nations 
help themselves in our common task of 
standing up to aggressive communism. 

Do all of us regret the necessity of us- 
ing our moneys, our skills, and our re- 
sources to manufacture armaments? Of 
course we do. But all recorded history 
shows that dictators have only contempt 
for military weakness. If we now make 
the mistake of failing to build the de- 
fenses we need to stay alive and free, we 
may never have a chance to correct this 
mistake. 

Strong military defense is a strong of- 
fense. The first military requirement of 
national survival is therefore an air 
force capable of answering any nuclear 
attack against us with devastating 
atomic reprisal. Our military posture 
must be such that an aggressor will know 
an atomic attack against the cities of 
America would mean the inevitable ruin 
and downfall of the dictator who perpe- 
trated it. We must not stop there, how- 
ever. The threat of atomic retaliation 
must remain the foundation of our na- 
tional military strategy in this nuclear 
age. The threat of reprisal—by itself— 
is not enough. We also need—if it is 
possible to secure them—a continental 
defense and civil defense of such effi- 
ciency that our enemies will know that 
an atomic attack—even a sneak attack— 
could never destroy us. 

All of us hope that the fear of re- 
prisal will serve to keep our enemies 
from striking. But we can never be 
sure this will be the case. Therefore, if 
our enemies do strike, we need a con- 
tinental defense program capable of in- 
tercepting and destroying attacking 
bombing fleets, and a civil defense pro- 
gram capable of minimizing the conse- 
quences of the bombs which penetrate 
our defenses and fall on our cities. In 
fact, an offensive continental and civil 
defense—coupled with maintaining our 
capacity of retaliation—represent our 
best and surest way of preventing a nu- 
clear attack. The reason for this is ap- 
parent. If our foes know that we can 
blunt the power of their offensive against 
our Nation, and destroy the industries 
of their nation at the same time, they 
may choose never to strike. 

Do we have an offensive defense to- 
day. The answer is “No.” Today, we 
could in all probability destroy not more 
than a small fraction of any hostile 
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aerial fieets which might be sent against 
our country. Will we have an effective 
continental and civil defense 3 or 4 
years from now, in 1957 or 1958? Unless 
there is a bold stepup in our programs 
in the meanwhile, the answer must again 
be “No.” It is true that new inventions 
in the field of guided missiles and radar 
detection are improving our ability to 
intercept enemy bombing planes. But 
our defenses are growing more slowly 
than the growth which is now taking 
place in Russian offensive strength. So- 
viet scientists are feverishly working to 
develop more powerful and more efficient 
nuclear bombs. The result is that, with- 
out a stepup in our own defensive prepa- 
rations, an attack against us 3 or 4 years 
from now would be far more devastating 
than an attack today. 

In this age of offensive missiles, hy- 
drogen bombs, and jet bombers flying 
at almost the speed of sound, no defense 
against air attack can even begin to be 
100 percent effective. Yet there is much 
we can do—and must do—to achieve a 
higher level of continental defense than 
we enjoy presently. If we now stepup 
the rate of our defensive preparations— 
without diminishing our offensive 
strength—we may have it in our power 
to create a continental defense of such 
efficiency as to tip the balance against 
war and for peace. 

Let us never make the mistake, how- 
ever, of imagining that the threat of air- 
atomic attack is the only danger now 
confronting us—though it is by far the 
greatest danger. We must reckon with 
the tremendous conventional military 
forces of the Red army and the satellite 
nations. We must also reckon with the 
fact that the Communists are adept in 
using the techniques of subversion, infil- 
tration, propaganda, and political, and 
economic warfare to achieve their ends. 

When we say that the Communist 
threat is a total threat, we should not 
be blind to the full meaning of that 
phrase. To meet a total threat we must 
develop a total response. As in the case 
of the downfall of Czechoslovakia, com- 
munism often achieves its ends through 
Political infiltration—and you cannot 
stop infiltration with an atomic bomb, 
Today untold numbers of misguided peo- 
ple throughout the world have been 
duped by the vicious outpourings of the 
Moscow propaganda machine—and you 
cannot counter lies with atomic bombs. 
Today also millions of people in Asia 
and Africa—lacking the elementary 
necessities of a life of dignity—have 
been tempted to cast their lot with the 
way of Moscow—and you cannot fill 
empty stomachs with atomic bombs. 

I have spent my entire period as a 
United States Congressman working. for 
the military defenses our country needs 
if itis tosurvive. I, nonetheless, tell you 
most solemnly that armed strength, 
standing by itself, cannot bring to this 
world a just and lasting peace. We of 
this free-world civilization know that in 
its fundamentalsthe wanting and main- 
tenance of true peace depends, not on 
things material but on things spiritual. 
‘We know that the only lasting founda- 
tion of true peace is the brotherhood of 
man. We also know that material 
forces—even the terrible forces of atomic 
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energy—cannot be held accountable for 
the plight in which the world now finds 
itself. 

Like any other force in the physica] 
world, atomic energy is indifferent to 
the hopes of man. Like every other 
force in the physical world, atomic 
energy is neither good nor is it bad. It 
is for man to choose whether the atom 
will be used to lighten man’s burdens 
and to improve our material lot here on 
earth or whether it will be used to de- 
stroy man. The identical atomic mate. 
rial which, in the form of atomic bombs, 
can lay our cities waste is the same ma- 
terial which, in the form of fuel for 
peacetime atomic-power reactors, can 
bring new riches, new dignity, and new 
hope to the peoples of the world. Every 
pound of uranium-235—the material 
which can be used either in an atomic 
bomb or in a power reactor capable of 
lighting cities and running the wheels 
of factories—contains more energy than 
2% million pounds of coal. This in- 
credible fact will be the key to a world 
in which civilization as we know it will 
be destroyed or to a world made richer 
beyond the wildest dreams of our fore- 
fathers. 

Within the next decade, our country 
will have in actual operation several 
atomic power reactors which will be ac- 
tually producing electricity. In time, 
atomic power will provide an important 
supplement to our coal, oil, and hydro- 
electric resources. Our Nation, however, 
is uniquely endowed with great quanti- 
ties of cheap natural fuels which can be 
used in power-production. Other na- 
tions are far less fortunate. For such 
nations, atomic power will represent 4 
God-given opportunity to raise stand- 
ards of living. 

I am sure I voice the deepest thoughts 
of every person here today when I say 
that we Americans stand ready to share 
the benefits of the peacetime atom with 
all those who share our vision of a better 
world. Last December, when President 
Eisenhower addressed the United Nations 
and expressed our willingness to explore 
with other nations the possibility of using 
the atom in a common fight against com- 
mon enemies of all mankind—poverty 
and disease—I believe he spoke for the 
conscience of all America. It now ap- 
pears all too clear that the Russian rulers 
would be unwilling to join in a peacetime 
international atomic energy agency, and 
to assure the minimum requirements of 
membership in such an agency. This 
fact, however, need not keep us from 
joining with the free nations in such an 
international pool. I earnestly hope that 
President Eisenhower will now move af- 
firmatively and vigorously to bring such 
an international atomic energy agency 
into being. 

The prospect of international regula- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and all other 
weapons as well, now appears dim. But 
let us never cease hoping—and work- 
ing—for that goal. If all the energies 
now expended on the output of the tools 
of war could somehow be diverted to 4 
crusade against poverty and want, the 
consequences would stagger the imasi- 
nation. Were this to happen, those wh? 
follow us might be able to look upon 4 
world transformed. They might be able 
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to look upon a world in which, thanks 
to the atom, the age-old poverty of Asia 
and Africa was conquered—a world in 
which, thanks again to the atom, the 
scourge of cancer was eliminated. Al- 
most a century ago, when our Nation 
was locked in a terrible struggle which 
pitted brother against brother, Abraham 
Lincoln spoke to his fellow countrymen 
in words whose wisdom has not been 
diminished by the passage of time. He 
said: “We cannot escape history.” He 
said, “We will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves.” 

Neither can we Americans of this gen- 
eration escape history. We, too, will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. We 
in America represent the last bright hope 
of the decent people of the world for 
a better tomorrow. This responsibility 
has been thrust upon us, and we cannot 
evade it—even if we would. 

Let us therefore now pledge our minds, 
our hearts, and our souls to the great 
task of this generation—building the 
better world of tomorrow. 


More About the Anti-Communist Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add to the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News: 

UsHer L. BurpIck AND ABRAHAM MULTER 


Seventy-six years ago UsHEr L. Burpick 
was born near the little town of Owatonna, 
Minn. He moved with his parents to the 
prairies of Dakota Territory, where he helped 
on the farm and learned the Sioux language. 
He was an end for Minnesota’s galloping 
Gophers in 1903 and 1904, when they won Big 
Ten championships. He earned a law de- 
gree and by 1907 was in the North Dakota 
State Legislature. He went through the 
rough and tumble life of North Dakota poli- 
tics as a member of that storied combination 
of ornery, unconventional, independent 
northwesterners, the Nonpartisan League and 
as a member of the Republican Party. He 
wrote books about the Sioux, range cattle, 
and farm political action. He has been in 
Congress since 1934. 

He was a grown man when ABRAHAM MUL- 
TER was born in New York City. Multer went 
to Public School 80 on Coney Island, Boys 
High School in Brooklyn, and night school 
at City College, then on to Brooklyn Law 
School for his law degree. He was a joiner, 
active in the affairs of his synagogue, Tam- 
many Hall, the Flatbush Boys Club and a 
host of civic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, He served as counsel to many city, 
State, and Federal committees, had his own 
law firm and, in 1947, went to Congress. 

The careers of these two men are thus 
strikingly dissimilar, But they, alone among 
the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, had the courage to voice and vote con- 
victions which their colleagues shared but 
feared to express when the measure to outlaw 
the Communist Party went before Congress. 

“If you can do away with the Communist 
Party today,” said MuuTeR, “tomorrow you 
might do away with the Democratic Party or 
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the Republican Party or any religious or 
social or business group.” 

“I am for freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press,” said Burpick. “I am opposed to 
silence from fear, instead of reason,” 

Most Members of Congress knew that there 
are sufficient laws regarding Communist 
espionage and subversion now, and that the 
hastily contrived bill is likely to hinder more 
than it will help in the ferreting out of real 
subversives. They also knew that the bill 
was of questionable constitutionality, and 
posed a threat to non-Communist organiza- 
tions. But, rather than try to explain that 
to the electorate, rather than to talk sense to 
the American people, they took the easy way 
out. “Look here,” they can say, “at my vote 
against communism.” Perhaps, they hope, 
if their constituents think about this vote 
they won't worry about the votes their Con- 
gressmen didn’t cast in favor of a really ef- 
fective program against world communism. 

There is a measure of poetic justice in the 
fact that Democratic liberals, led by Senator 
Humpnrey, decided to stiffen the anti-Com- 
munist Party bill, and thus cut the ground 
out from under the Republicans who had 
charged Democrats with “20 years of trea- 
son.” As Senator Greorce explained, “They 
[Republicans] brought in a political bill so 
we just put a little more politics into it.” 
But the Congressmen who yielded to this 
temptation yielded considerable principle 
too. When the election is over, when 
hysteria subsides, many of these men will 
feel deservedly ashamed of their action. But 
not UsHrer Burpick, the nonpartisan leaguer, 
and ABRAHAM MULTER, of Tammany Hall, 


Trading With Our Enemy, or Cutting Our 
Own Throats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an excellent, 
thought-provoking editorial which ap- 
peared in the Omaha (Nebr.) World- 
Herald, It’s Trading With the Enemy. 

As you may know, I have always op- 
posed trading with our enemies. The 
memory of American scrap iron—con- 
verted to bombs, bullets, airplanes, war- 
ships, and tanks by the Japanese—rain- 
ing destruction on our boys during 
World War I is still very fresh in my 
mind. 

Then, too, one of the major underly- 
ing reasons for the fall of Germany and 
Italy was the unrest from within result- 
ing from lack of food and fuel. Remem- 
ber how oppressing gasoline, sugar, cof- 
fee, meat, and other rationing was here 
in the United States? Compared to our 


enemies, we were eating and living like - 


kings. It does not take much stretch of 
the imagination to fully realize the im- 
pact of shortages of any product in time 
of war. 

Today we are faced with another en- 
emy—an enemy which, in my opinion, 
is a greater menace to our liberties than 
the Axis Powers were. That enemy is 
communism—a tyrannical form of gov- 
ernment which today has enslaved 
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nearly half the population of the world. 
The natural resources of these countries 
are much greater than Italy’s or Ger- 
many’s. Should we provide our resources 
to help our enemies develop their re- 
sources? The answer is very obvious. 

Of course, I realize there are some— 
especially those from the industrial 
East—who feel we must trade with Iron 
Curtain countries. Our productive in- 
genuity, our mass production unequaled 
anywhere in the world, has far outdis- 
tanced the demands of our people in the 
continual race of supply and demand in 
many instances. They feel our surpluses 
must be channeled to new markets. 
And these new markets, necessarily, are 
the present closed doors of Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Also, there are those who feel coexist- 
ence is very necessary in the world today. 
They sincerely feel that world peace can 
be achieved through trading and becom- 
ing better acquainted with our enemies— 
both real and potential. 

However, I feel we should take a realis- 
tic look at the whole picture, being ob- 
jective and projecting into the future. 

Since the end of World War II, our 
Nation has given away over $50 billion 
in foreign aid. Match that amount in 
military assistance and take an incalcul- 
able number for the lost lives and blood- 
shed in Korea. Add that up and you 
have the direct outlay in American dol- 
lars to foreign countries. It is a stag- 
gering figure, especially so when you 
look around and find that we have 
bought no friends. 

Now, for the indirect outlay. Besides 
the tax dollars it is costing Americans, 
what is the amount we have lost in busi- 
ness to these countries we have per- 
sisted in building up. Some of these 
countries are stronger industrially today 
than they were before World War II. 
American business is beginning to feel 
the effect; throughout the world we are 
being underbid consistently. Countries 
which once imported our farm commod- 
ities have been subsidized by our funds 
and now are exporting the same prod- 
ucts and competing with us for the world 
market. In other words, our acts have 
backfired on us; rather than developing 
markets, we have subsidized our com- 
petitors. We have, in effect, used our 
own tax dollars to cut our own throats. 

Perhaps we, as the Congress of the 
United States, should take note of the 
World-Herald’s suggestion that Congress 
give this an early and thorough airing. 
I am a firm believer that when you give 
the people the true facts, they are able 
to make the right decision. I, for one, 
feel we should bathe our entire Foreign 
Operations Administration in the spot- 
light of publicity and let the people know 
what they are paying for. 

I commend to my colleagues the read- 
ing of the following editorial: 

It’s TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 

The Messrs. Harold Stassen and Sinclair 
Weeks have announced substantial changes 
in the rules which govern trade with the 
Iron Curtain countries. 

With the Iron Curtain countries of Europe, 
that is. The regulations regarding the Reds 
in Asia remain unchanged. 

In brief, the Messrs. Stassen and Weeks 
are taking a great many kinds of goods and 
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materials off the strategic list and reclassify- 
ing them as nonstrategic. 

Meaning what? 

Simply that henceforth the United States 
and its dependents in Europe will be al- 
lowed to sell this reclassified stuff to Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. 

In announcing the changes, Mr. Stassen 
was acting under the authority granted to 
the executive branch in the Battle Act. This 
act was intended to forbid American aid to 
countries which sell stuff of military value 
to the Reds. However, the administration 
was allowed to write its own definitions, and 
because of this and other gimmicks the act 
has been largely ineffective. 

When this whole business was under dis- 
cussion in Congress a few months ago, Sen- 
ator Fercuson, of Michigan, made the very 
found observation that almost everything 
which is salable has military value. For 
example, a plan then under discussion would 
have permitted the sale of surplus American 
butter and cheese to Soviet Russia. Senator 
Fercuson remarked that this would improve 
the Russian diet, and presumably reduce the 
general discontent. Since discontent is a 
military weapon of great importance, he rea- 
soned, the trade in dairy products should 
not be permitted. 

It is not necessary to go so far into the 
realm of the abstract, however, to question 
some of the decisions announced by Foreign 
Operations Director Stassen. 

One of the materials liberated for free 
trade with the Red bloc is crude oil. Could 
a modern war be waged without it? And if 
a bountiful supply of it is made available to 
Russia by America’s subsidized allies, is it not 
obvious that Russia will be made stronger— 
and more menacing? 

Another liberated item is “nonmilitary 
tires.” What in heaven’s name are those? 
Does a tire know whether the person in the 
car above is a general or a fashion model? 
And if tires may be imported to meet Russia's 
civilian needs, does that not free Russian 
rubber and labor for the making of tires for 
jet bombers? 

And what about the distinction between 
the European Red nations and the Asian 
Reds? Has Mr. Stassen not heard about the 
railroads which connect them all? 

Obviously this whole matter should have an 
early and thorough airing by Congress. 

It may be that the Messrs. Stassen and 
Weeks and others can make a case for the 
abandonment of all restrictions on trade 
with the Reds. If so, the Battle Act and 
other limiting legislation should be repealed 
forthwith. a 

But the issue should not be settled by 
executive nullification. 

After all, the United States is still in a state 
of war with the Communists in Korea. It is 
well known that world communism com- 
prises one huge economic complex. Trade 
with one part of it amounts to the same 
thing as trade with any other part. 

Therefore any commerce with the Iron 
Curtain nations amounts to trading with the 
enemy—an issue of such co’ impor- 
tance to the Nation, and to the conscience 
of the people, that only the people’s Congress 
should pass Judgment on it. 


O’Fallon Centenary 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcorp, 


’ 
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I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Belle- 
ville (Tll.) Daily Advocate. The edi- 
torial entitled “O’Pallon Centenary,” fol- 
lows: 

O'FALLON CENTENARY 

Next week O'Fallon celebrates the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 

That is a respectable span for any city. 

What makes it especially noteworthy in 
the instance of O'Fallon is the fact that over 
the span of years, which included four major 
wars, it has shown a steady growth in popu- 
lation and in civic effort to attain high 
standards. 

It began as a water tank whistle stop 
on a branch-line railroad. 

The good Col. John O'Fallon, after whom 
it was named, is widely known for his 
philanthropies and justly remembered as a 
good man with a touch of greatness. 

But when the Ohio & Mississippi Rail- 
road set up a water tank and called it 
O'Fallon Station, neither the good colonel 
nor anyone else could have foreseen that it 
would expand into the present community. 

However, this expansion began to be ob- 
vious in 1874 when it was incorporated as a 
village and still further appreciated when it 
assumed the status of a city in 1905. 

The population, 3,022 by the 1950 census, 
an increase of 975 over the 2,047 of the 1940 
census, consisted mostly of honest, earnest 
citizens who earned their bread and lodging 
by the sweat of their brows in the mines 
and at other lines of honorable but arduous 
toil. 

It is a population which generally has a 
wholesome respect for the righteous things 
in life and a belief that the simple things 
are best. 

We congratulate O'Fallon on attaining this 
centenary and anticipate for it greater things 
during the ensuing hundred years. 


Crusaders Take the Rap—Gangsters 
Show Their Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because some local, State, and 
Federal officers charged with the en- 
forcement of the law are either incom- 
petent or lack courage, those who are 
lawabiding, desire to see equal justice 
under the law enjoyed by all citizens, and 
who have the courage to fight the gang- 
sters and corrupt politicians, all too 
often learn by bitter experience that 
the road which must be traveled by a 
courageous citizen seeking justice for 
his community is a rocky one. 

A recent article in the U. S. News & 
World Report carrying an interview with 
MARTIN Dies, who, as chairman of a 
House committee, so courageously fought 
communism, demonstrates the truth of 
the above statement. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post, which I will read later, 
comments generally on this situation. 

The recent vigorous and unfailing 
efforts of the Communists and of some 
internationalists to destroy JosEPH Mc- 
CarTHy and any and all others who con- 
sistently speak out and act as coura- 
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geous, patriotic Americans likewise dem- 
onstrate the power of some of those who 
would destroy us as a nation, impose a 
dictatorship by gangsterism upon com- 
munities throughout our land. 

Then, there are a host of so-calleq 
little fellows who just cannot under- 
stand that in some local communities 
where law-enforcing officers are under 
the domination of the gangsters and the 
professional crooks, who must suffer per- 
sonally if they challenge the forces of 
evil. 

Let me give a recent illustration of a 
point I am trying to make. 

I knew when I started the investiga. 
tion into labor racketeering that the 
opposition would be both ruthless and 
powerful. 

How ruthless the racketeering element 
and their allies can be is set forth in the 
article of Westbrook Pegler which ap- 
peared on August 4, 1954, which calls at- 
tention to the Chevlin case. 

Unfortunately, the facts related in Mr, 
Pegler’s article are correct. 

Subcommittees of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Committee 
on Government Operations held joint 
hearings on labor racketeering in Kan- 
sas City last year. The entire construc- 
tion industry in the metropolitan area of 
Kansas City was stopped by strikes. 
The basic reason for the strikes was 
gangsterism and racketeering which 
were dominant in a few unions to a de- 
gree that the more responsible leaders 
of other unions were unwilling to expose 
their members to beatings and violence 
by goons in order to exercise the privilege 
of working for a living. So business 
stopped, and a dark blanket of unem- 
ployment covered the Kansas City area. 

One of the most courageous opponents 
of the racketeering element was Edward 
Chevlin. Mr. Chevlin is a tiny little man, 
well along in years. Goons, in the hire 
of the labor racketeers, had threatened, 
beaten, and abused him. We brought 
these professional beat-up artists before 
the committee. Many of them were 
huge, powerful men, some of them inches 
over 6 feet tall and weighing as much as 
250 pounds. Little Mr. Chevlin still had 
the courage to testify before the com- 
mittee. 

The goons who threatened, beat, and 
abused Mr. Chevlin, and many others, 
have spent not a day in jail nor paid a 
dollar fine for their flagrant abuses of 
law and common decency. Neither have 
their bosses. 

But because, when his life was threat- 
ened, he undertook to protect himself, 
Mr. Chevlin has been prosecuted and 
convicted by the Truman-Pendergast 
machine, sentenced to jail and fine, 
while many others guilty of violations 
were never prosecuted. 

_Mr. Pegler’s article follows: 

Kansas Crry Lapor Expost 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New Yor, August 3—Such terms *& 
“shocking,” “disgraceful,” and “corrupt” ave 
trite and weak applied to the final result of & 
congressional exposé of union terrorism, 
graft, and sabotage of the national defense 
in Kansas City and vicinity. 

The teamsters’ union was the principal 
figure, but one union of heavy construction 
workers and a local of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor electricians also were con- 
cerned. An association of contracting em- 
ployers and many individual contractors en- 
gaged in Government armament construction 
obs were involved, too. 

The final result is that one union man who 
resisted gang rule within a local of the team- 
sters is the only person who has been sen- 
tenced to prison. He is Edward Chevlin. 
He was tried three times and finally got 6 
months and a fine of $400 for theoretical 
felonious assault. The first two juries dis- 

greed. 

‘ere Kansas City Star covered this reign of 
terror with both initiative and regular, 
heads-up reporting on the congressional 
hearings and the subsequent developments 
in the local grand jury and court. 

; » ONLY ONE SENTENCE 


On the day of Chevlin’s conviction, Al 
Delugach, of the Star, wrote that “of all the 
county grand jury indictments returned last 
September, after an intensive labor investi- 
gation, one jail sentence has resulted—for 
Edward Chevlin, an outspoken foe of the 
ruling powers of the AFL teamsters’ union. 
The circuit court docket, after 9 months, 
finally has been cleared. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of Richard K. Phelps, county prosecutor, 
the record includes one jury conviction.” 

Phelps, his office and the local courts are 
gears in the Truman-Pendergast machine. 

So a man who fought the dictatorship 
which thrives under Dave Beck, the great 
labor statesman lavishly extolled by the As- 
sociated Press, the New York Times and Look 
magazine, goes to prison to add 6 months 
to 3 weeks that he spent in a hospital in 
February 1951 when he was slugged on the 
head. 

HIT BY TEAMSTER BOSS 


He said the man who hit him was Orville 
Ring, formerly president and business agent 
of teamsters’ local 541 and boss goon of the 
whole sordid situation. Ring was indicted 
by the county grand jury on 2 charges of 
embezzlement, 2 charges of robbery, 2 charges 
of falsification of records, and 2 charges of 
felonious assault. 

Phelps personally prosecuted Chevlin. 

The prosecution of Ring and all other 
defendants who were prosecuted at all was 
done by his assistants. Chevlin had been a 
stand-up witness against the terror before 
two subcommittees of the House, which re- 
ported that the teamsters absolutely shut 
down the building industry in the Kansas 
City area, including important military prep- 
arations. 

The committees’ joint report said “vio- 
lence has become the adjuster of these juris- 
dictional claims; force has replaced reason in 
the industry.” 

The Federal Department of Justice ignored 
this challenge to Government although it 
was not too busy to persecute New York and 
Chicago policemen for using their natural 
physical weapons, but not guns or black- 
jacks, to arrest wild drunks inciting to race 
riot and other disorderly characters who 
fought back when they were arrected in 
trivial incidents. 


CLAMPED SHUT 


In Detroit, teamsters’ locals were shown 
up by Congressman Care HorrMan in fabu- 
lous rackets, including the jukebox and 
trotting-horse industries. But that investi- 
gation was suddenly clamped shut by a mys- 
terlous political decision in the Republican 
camp. Comparable conditions were disclosed 
in Ohio cities tributary to the Detroit juris- 
diction and in Minneapolis. 

And James Hoffa, a vice president of the 
national union and Dave Beck’s regional 
Satrap for the Midwest, with jurisdiction 
over 26 States, had general authority over all 
the depredations, including an insurance or 
Welfare operation amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. Beck, the great labor states- 
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man, was at the top, claiming 3 million 
subjects. : 

Chevlin risked his life to fight gunmen in 
his union. He was used as a witness in the 
prosecution of Ring, the man who had 
slugged him. But when his own attorney 
tried to use the congressional committee re- 
port in his defense Circuit Judge Duvaul 
Strother ruled it out on the ground that it 
was inflammatory. Phelps, the prosecutor, 
objected to the use of this evidence in favor 
of a man whom his own office had used as a 
witness against Ring. 


SHOWED REVOLVER 


Chevlin’s felonious assault consisted of 
brandishing a revolver to force his way 
through a group of men at the foot of the 
stairs as he left a violent meeting of team- 
sters’ Local 838. He already had been beaten 
twice and fired upon. He had been witness 
to other beatings in the same union hall. 
His wife testified to telephone calls at night, 
warning her that her husband must not 
oppose Ring. On the night that he displayed 
the pistol two carloads of men followed 
Chevlin as he drove home. 

Chevlin has been fighting rackets and 
gangsterism in the unions from within, as a 
member, for 30 years. 

The clean sweep of the docket is a dra- 
matic defeat of the public and Government 
by this unique American fascism. Here 
again the mob won in court and the victim 
got the works in Harry Truman’s bailiwick. 

Wint Smrra, of Kansas; Wrncate Lucas, of 
Texas; and JrerrrEy HILLELSON, a fresh- 
man representing Truman’s home district, 
all Republicans, were associated with Horr- 
MAN in the futile exposé. Their counsel was 
William F. McKenna, who also ran the equally 
futile Detroit examination, and is now dig- 
ging into the housing racket in Washington. 


The editorial from the Post reads: 


LerTies Want No New Count or LOYALTY 
RIskKs 


On the political front, from last October 
to this March, the average person heard 
more numbers thrown around than he’d lis- 
tened to since the annual report of the 
picnic committee at the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association, That was the time they had 
the argument over debits and credits, and 
nobody could figure whether the result 
showed a profit or a loss. 

It all.began on October 23, 1953, when 
White House Press Secretary Hagerty an- 
nounced that up to that time 1,456 persons 
had been separated from the Federal service 
for security reasons. All but five, he said, 
were holdovers from the Truman regime. 
These figures were then used in speeches by 
Attorney General Brownell, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and Postmaster General Summer- 
field. 

That started the uproar. The revelation 
in the President’s state of the Union message 
that the total had then risen to 2,200 only 
increased the din. Columnists and com- 
mentators on the left spoke darkly of a 
“numbers racket” designed to show that the 
security problem was a GOP fiction. They 
pointed to Interior, where there had been, 
said a spokesman, only two security separa- 
tions. Secretary Humphrey, of Treasury, 
said he didn’t know of any in his Depart- 
ment. And what about Justice, supposed to 
have flunked only eight? 

Besides, security did not always mean 
loyalty. It might just finger a guy you 
didn’t want around for any one of half a 
dozen reasons. At once, snuffing victory, 
the lefties demanded a breakdown of the 
figures, appealing to Chairman Young, of the 
Civil Service Commission, to expose this 
unconscionable hoax. He promised to get 
one, but meanwhile the Appropriations Com- 
mittee announced that in 1953 there had 
been 1,087 security dismissals, of which only 
40 were loyalty risks. 
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The clamor on the left rose to a new high 
pitch of righteous wrath, calling on Chair- 
man Young to hurry up with that break- 
down, and warning the administration by 
mo means to conceal the truth, however 
embarrassing. 

Within the past few months there has 
come a sudden lull in the storm. You could 
hear pins dropping all over the place when 
Mr. Young released the official analysis of 
the CSC. It appeared that of the security 
separations in 1953 no fewer than 355 rep- 
resented Federal employees invited to leave 
because their records showed subversive as- 
eociations which raised a legitimate doubt 
of their loyalty. The infiltrators hadn’t been - 
as dead as the liberals said they were. 

If there has been a crashing silence on 
the left, it’s because the liberals never ex- 
pected anything like 355 to come up in the 
loyalty column. They could hardly boast 
that there were only 355 potential traitors in 
Government jobs. 


The Reed-Dirksen Tax Limitation 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, 1954, I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary which was 
then holding hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 23, the so-called Reed-Dirk- 
sen tax limitation amendment. The un- 
derlying theory of the proposed amend- 
ment has my enthusiastic support as the 
following excerpts from my testimony 
indicate: 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. GWINN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
State or New York 


We have been for some years, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the House, submitting proposed con- 
stitutional amendments limiting the power 
of Congress to tax and spend and borrow. 

One of those limits the total amount that 
Congress may tax and spend for the civilian 
purposes of Government to 2% percent of 
the national income. 

Excluding the military, veterans, and in- 
terest charges on the national debt 244 per- 
cent of the national income, or roughly $7 
billion will cover all legitimate civilian 
functions of the Government. 

Another resolution limits the total tax 
that may be taken to one-tenth of the na- 
tional income, which would be roughly $30 
billion for all purposes, including war, vet- 
erans, and interest charges except that three- 
fourths of the membership of Congress may 
increase that percentage as an emergency 
such as war might require. 

I appear for this resolution, the Dirksen- 
Reed resolution, because it, too, proposes to 
pull the purse strings and to take from Con- 
gress unlimited power to tax and spend. 


. That is the only way to stop the socializing 


of our economy. 

We thought we had defined and limited 
the functions of Government in the Con- 
stitution, The forefathers provided a second 
limitation on Congress by depriving it origi- 
nally of the power to tax as we now have it. 

Since we have broken down the consti- 
tutional limitation concept and Congress 
can do anything that it wants to do, pro- 
vided it can find the money, we must pro- 
vide a defense for ourselves. 
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We now have no defense as Members of 
Congress against the demands of a multi- 
tude of groups. Any group that is organ- 
ized, and they seem to be coming up in 
increasing numbers, can come forward and 
say, “You gave these people houses across 
the street; you built power plants for this 
group in 1 or 2 or 10 States; you have made 
loans; you have given subsidies here, there, 
and yonder; now we have just organized 
the fruit industry, or the spinach industry, 
and we want subsidies for our group.” 

Congress is unable, so long as it has this 
unlimited power to tax, to defend itself 
against those groups. Nobody knows that 
better than the chairman. 

We are not going to defend ourselves 
against any group so long as any group well 
organized can come to Congress and say, 
“You have done it for others, you must do 
it for us.” 

The equalitarian rule in politics is an ab- 
solute rule. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal limits the 
power to tax and relieves those who carry 
the principal burden of all taxes, viz, the 
workers who earn $5,000 or less. 
about 85 percent of all taxes however levied. 

This proposal is honest. It tells each 
group the truth of tax burdens it must bear. 
It reduces the amount all must pay. In- 
stead of concealing or pretending to shift 
the burdens of taxes, it limits the total taxes 
for the benefit of all. 

We have already limited State, county, and 
city taxes. By this proposed amendment, 
Congress, too, will be limited as the city 
council or the board of supervisors or the 
State legislatures are limited as to what they 
may tax, spend, or borrow. 

We do not have socialism in Milwaukee 
or Bridgeport, although we elect a Socialist 
mayor. We do not have Communists and 
Socialists down at the city hall in our smaller 
political subdivisions for the simple reason 
that all those political subdivisions have 
exhausted the amount of money they have 
by the time they have provided for their 
streets, police, health, and education. They 
levy their 2% percent on the real estate or 
their sales taxes, spend it all for their regu- 
lar, constitutional functions and go home. 
Very few have income taxes, but even if 
they do, they are limited in functions so 
they can’t go Socialist. They are all forced 
to spend whatever they have on their tra- 
ditional services. They have nothing left 
for socialism. There is nothing left in the 
till, so Socialists and Communists do not 
hang around the tills. They go to Wash- 
ington. 

You find no group going down to city 
hall in any of our cities and saying, “We 
have organized a little group of voters in 
the east end that want some houses and 
we have 1,500 votes out there. If you will 
tuild us the houses we will deliver you 
votes.” 

It sounds absurd just because we have 
not done it in the cities where the money 
is. It is really absurd because we have done 


it in Washington where the money is not. . 


If we are going to go Socialist or Commu- 
nist why not go Socialist in the city where 
the money is? 

I resent the Federal Government coming 
into Yonkers, taking $1,400 per family out 
of that community, bringing it down to 
Washington and mushing it around for an 
incredible period of time and then sending 
it back only 2 or 3 cents on the dollar to 
build houses or remove slums or make power 
or loans or gifts. 

Now, we must limit the power of the 
Congress to do these things un- 
der pressure, to come into those communi- 
ties to take the money away and then come 
back and say they are going to give us our 
dams, our power, our houses, our loans, our 
subsidies, or what not. r 


They pay. 
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We cannot repeal the socialism that we 
have. The big argument for this type of 
legislation, it seems to me, is that by con- 
etitutional procedure an overall limitation 
on all functions of Government is pro- 
vided. No particular group getting special 
benefits will be hurt while the others will 
continue to receive their special benefits. 
All will be treated alike. All will be deprived 
of special privilege and the free economy 
thus restored at once. We must resort to 
constitutional procedures to restate the 
theory of government for all because Con- 
gress cannot repeal our Socialist measures 
one at a time. 

We cannot say to any group, “Come up to 
the mourner’s bench now and confess your 
sins and give up your loot that you are get- 
ting.” 

I have tried it. I have talked to the farm- 
ers in Indiana, in Iowa, and Nebraska only 
last week. They say, “We know this is bad. 
We are not comfortable about taking this 
money, having our corn and wheat put in 
the cribs and bins to be owneg in common. 
We don't believe in Government-owned or 
communal corn, wheat, cotton, and all the 
rest. But don’t talk to us about giving up 
our particular benefits so long as the other 
groups are getting theirs.” 

So Congress is in the hopeless situation of 
being unable to repeal laws one at a time 
and restore our constitutional limited func- 
tioning voluntarily. 

Until we restate the constitutional theory 
of government and limit its taxing and 
spending power Congress will go on and on 
voting special favors for one group after the 
other. Each group will insist upon getting 
theirs for no other reason than that the 
others are getting theirs. 

The gentleman, Mr. Ruttenberg, suggested 
that many of these things ought to be de- 
cided at the ballot box. You cannot decide 
these questions at the ballot box. You can- 
not even frame the questions to go before 
the people in a vote. 

How absurd it would be to say to the 
people, how many houses do you want? How 
many loans would you like to have? How 
many dams do you want? How many sub- 
sidies, this, that, and the other. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. You got a vote on the 
wheat quota restrictions. 

Representative Gwinn. We certainly did. 
Seven to one. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Overwhelmingly for it. 

Representative Gwinn. That is right. 
That does not make it right. 

Mr. RUTTENBERG. That is what the people 
want. 

Representative Gwinn. But when the peo- 
ple are in the position I described of having 
to get theirs because the others are getting 
theirs, you don’t have a democratic election 
process of a constitutional character; you 
have an auction. Our candidates on the 
Federal side are traveling across this country 
now in contrast with our local, State and 
county and city candidates for office, saying, 
“How much do you bid for the vote of Ten- 
nessee in terms of appropriations for Ten- 
messee Valley for the 20th year straight on 
end? How much for the subsidies for wheat 
in Kansas?” and so on, State after State 
after State. 

Our Federal candidates are in this humil- 
lating position of trying to outbid the other 
candidates for the vote. 

That, I submit, Mr. Chairman, is not a free 
election in a free country. It is not a con- 
stitutional republic functioning at all. 

It makes our party system ridiculous and 
it already indicates that we are at the point 
where we must do away with the party sys- 
tem if we are going to have that kind of 


mittee, as I understand it, is an effort to re- 
store the constitutional theory of govern- 
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ment, Mr. Chairman. We have no theory 
now. Each day we operate according to the 
day’s needs or pressures. We have no con. 
stitutional limitation on what we may do. 

It is just as if we were going to court each 
day with no theory of contract or tort or 
equity by which to resolve the questions be. 
fore the court. 

It is even suggested that we submit every- 
thing to the vote of the jury, including the 
validity of the contract itself. We are in 
that impossible position in Washington to. 
day. 

Now, if the constitutional or contract the- 
ory of government can be restored by 
limiting the amount of taxes that can be 
collected' to the point where the taxes col- 
lected will be exhausted when the traditional 
functions of the Government are provided 
for, then we will restore the republic by that 
process. 

With this evil progressive tax we now have, 
the Senators in 1913 predicted when the 
16th amendment was proposed just exactly 
what has happened. I would like, Mr, 
Chairman, to give you some interesting ex- 
cerpts from the debates. 

Many of them predicted that this was the 
beginning of the socialization of our econ- 
omy. Congress would have no limitation on 
its power to tax and therefore would be un- 
defended by constitutional limitations on 
what could be demanded of them. 

The attitude of the American people re- 
garding income taxes prior to the passage 
of the 16th amendment deserves more study 
than it has received. Most of us are fa- 
miliar with the incident that occurred in 
Congress wherein one Member of that body 
was derisively hooted down when he pre- 
dicted that the rates of the proposed in- 
come tax might conceivably reach 10 per- 
cent of a man’s income. His fears came to 
pass at the early date of 1918, just 5 years 
after the 16th amendment became law. In 
1918 the maximum rate of the tax climbed 
to 69 percent. 

Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, speaking at a graduation exer- 
cise in Oregon said this: 

“We shall probably have an income tax. 
They will amend the Constitution so as to 
permit it. None of us are very long remem- 
bered but if I should be remembered at all, 
I should like to be remembered for my posi- 
tion on this question. Let me indulge in 
a little prophecy. * * * We shall have, as 
I remarked, an income tax. It will turn out 
to be the greatest incentive to extravagance 
the world has ever seen. The boys on Capitol 
Hill will think that they can put the screws 
on a comparative few without endangering 
their popularity, and they will increase the 
pressure and squeeze until there is nothing 
left to squeeze.” 

Congressman Sereno Payne, of New York, 
speaking on the floor of the House on July 
12, 1919, made this observation: 


“The character of the argument which 
has been made, that this tax is for use in 
time of war, leads me to observe that the 
chief purpose of the tax is not financial but 
social. It is not primarily to raise money for 
the state, but to regulate the citizen and 
to regenerate the moral nature of man. * * * 
You are creating here an ideal condition for 
corruption and for the political Jack Cade of 
the future to levy blackmail.” 

Both Justice Brewer and Congressman 
Payne proved to be good prophets. Income- 
tax rates are now at the confiscatory level of 
91 percent of the incomes in the highest tax 
bracket and the money is used to institute 
&@ new social order. Under this social order, 
or New Deal as it has been called, certain 
of the citizenry are provided with low-rent 
housing, cheap power, subsidies, handouts, 
and the myriad other characteristics of the 

gtate. The cost of the largesse is 
Gistributed among the rest of the people 
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who are told that the program is necessary 
to improve the living conditions and thus 
the morals of the few to be benefited. The 
extent of this robbing of a thousand Peters 
to pay a few Pauls is only limited to the 
notions of virtue at the moment prevailing 
in Washington. 

Now such a program {is doomed to fail. It 
has failed. A few examples will indicate the 
extent of the failure. TVA is one of the pet 
schemes of the socializers, who justify this 
vast monopoly by the low rates at which it 
sells the power it produces. Those cheap 
rates are only possible because the people of 
41 States are compelled to pay each year $150 
to $200 millions to TVA to make up the 
deficits incurred in its operations. It is fur- 
ther subsidized by complete exemption from 
local, State, and Federal taxes. Those facts 
are common knowledge. It ‘is not widely 
known, however, that statistics prove that 
the productivity of the people in Tennessee 
has severely declined since the advent of 
TVA. The natural consequence of that loss 
is that they become ever more dependent on 
the Federal dole. 

Public housing is another example. Again 
ft is common knowledge that Government 
housing units are paid for out of general 
funds and are tax exempt. But the Socialists 
justify public housing because it tends to 
decrease crime rates. The facts prove them 
wrong. In the city of Los Angeles, according 
to police records, the incidence of crime in 
the public housing developments is 96 per- 
cent greater than in the slums themselves 
and 1,000 percent greater than in private 
housing developments. 

One of the characteristics common to the 
socialistic projects is the exemption from 
taxation enjoyed by them. Thus a Govern- 
ment project appears to operate more cheaply 
and efficiently than the private enterprises 
with which it competes. The fallacy of the 
reasoning is obvious of course. The prac- 


tical results of the fallacious reasoning are 
not always immediately apparent and thus 
responsible citizens are often not aroused 
until they are faced with the accomplished 


fact of the socialistic state. 
about in this manner: 
Suppose X represents a Government proj- 
ect such as TVA, which is tax exempt and 
subsidized from tax revenues. Let Y¥ rep- 
resent a private enterprise in competition 
with X and which pays the taxes necessary 
to subsidize X. Now it is fundamental that 
X can operate only as long as Y operates 
and pays taxes. In order that the existence 
of X can be justified, it must be able to sell 
its product more cheaply than Y, and in so 
doing, X attracts business away from Y. Y, 
faced with this loss of business, while its 
operating costs and tax burden remain con- 
stant, is forced to go out of business. Re- 
sult—abolition of private enterprise and 
complete Government monopoly which is 
now in a position to charge whatever it 
wishes for its product. X can now charge 
three, ten, or a hundred times more for its 
product than Y and could in a free economy. 
Witness what has happened in Russia. In 
any event, X must now base its prices on 
the actual costs of production since taxes 
from Y can no longer hide the deficits. 
There is another result of this evil cycle. 
So long as customers of X can get a product 
at half cost, an exaggerated demand for the 
Product will be created. The demand will 
increase so enormously that the whole com- 
munity will be threatened with a shortage 
of the product and the Government cannot 
path sa enough to meet the abnormal 


What I have just described is not just 
theoretical. It has happened. When TVA 
Went into the Tennessee Valley, 21 private 
— companies were forced out of the area. 
Oday the people of Tennessee must pay 
Whatever rates TVA may see fit to exact. 

t those rates would be if the TVA were 


It is brought 
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run as an honest business and could not de- 
pend on the annual subsidy from Congress, 
I leave to your imagination. 

Further, the cheap power produced and 
sold by TVA has led its consumers to aban- 
don the use of coal and oil as fuel, and has 
created such a tremendous demand for the 
cheap electricity, that there is a serious 
shortage of power in the TVA area. 

There is an estimated $19 billion worth 
of taxable property in the city of New York. 
Of this amount $7 billion, including public 
housing and the subway system, is tax 
exempt and the city is now in desperate 
financial straits because it can find no more 
ways to tax the Y’s that are still in business. 

The subway system in New York City is 
classic instruction in the lessons of socialism. 
The subways are owned and operated by the 
city and the whole system is tax exempt. 
For years the nickel fare was cited as proof 
of the proposition that government-owned 
and operated transportation was the best, 
cheapest, and most efficient transportation. 
But what has happened? The rolling stock 
has become old and needs replacement. The 
fare has gone from a nickel to a dime to 15 
cents and a 20-cent fare is probable. The 
service often leaves much to be desired. The 
city cannot raise any more revenues for 
further subsidies since it has reached the 
maximum rate level of 214 percent on the 
assessed valuation of taxable property in the 
city. The State legislature in Albany has 
refused city requests for further State aid. 
Thus the millions of New Yorkers who must 
depend on the subway for their daily trans- 
portation are faced with the grim prospect 
of riding in ancient trains and paying higher 
and higher fares. 

The corruption and crime in New York 
City is well known. But at least the amount 
of waste, graft, and corruption is limited 
to tolerable proportions by the municipal 
charter which limits taxes to 214 percent of 
the assessed valuation and city debts to 10 
percent of such valuation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is under no such prohibition, and 
consequently the possibilities of graft, waste, 
and corruption are unlimited. The ex- 
posures of the corruption that have already 
taken place should not have surprised any- 
one. They were inevitable, for if money is 
taken forcibly from the people of Massa- 
chusetts to provide cheap power for the 
people of Tennessee, it is perfectly obvious 
that everyone connected with the adminis- 
tration of that operation is tempted to graft, 
waste, and steal. For if Government is dis- 
honest and immoral it follows that those 
who conduct the affairs of Government are 
or will become dishonest and immoral. 

This proposition is proved in the case of 
public housing. There is no morality in a 
transaction where private property is taken 
from one group to provide half-cost tax- 
exempt housing for another group, with 
schools, streets, and police thrown in for 
free. Witness the current exposures and 
scandals of FHA. Yet the apologists for 
socialized housing and similar schemes find 
nothing immoral! in this. Their thesis is 
simply that these dishonest schemes fail 
merely because they cannot get honest ad- 
ministrators. That is the same as saying 
that the only thing wrong with the narcotics 
traffic is that Lucky Luciano conducts it. 


The immorality of public housing and the 
corruption of its administrators is bad 
enough, but there is yet a greater evil, and 
that is the corruption of the tenants. The 
regulations in effect at a public housing 
development in Houston, Tex., allow each 
apartment one illegitimate child; but if the 
offense should be repeated, the whole family 
must move out, the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Now isn’t it perfectly obvious from 
this illustration that as the Government 
undertakes to provide near-free housing, 
cheap power, and the like, for the people, in 
that very process the Government becomes 
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the sole arbiter of what is moral, of what is 
right and wrong? ii 

The bins, cribs, and storage facilities of 
the Nation are bulging with communal agri- 
cultural property, the purchase price of 
which was wrongfully taken from the tax- 
payers. Now we don’t know what to do with 
the ill-gotten goods that remain after the 
rats and mildew have done their work. It 
is even suggested that the cure for this im- 
moral consequence of the original immoral 
act is to sell our communalized butter at 
30 cents per pound to our brothers and 
sisters in Ryssia suffering from the poor pro- 
duction of their particular kind of commu- 
nism, while our own taxpaying housewives 
must pay 80 cents per pound. 

The charge that the income tax leads to 
socialism and communism was advanced at 
a very early date. Senator Bartlett in 1894 
said the following on the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr. Chairman, this is not democracy; it 
is communism. * * * Such a road leads on 
to the social conditions of semibarbarous 
countries, where no one dare show any sign 
of the possession of wealth unless he be in 
a position to heavily bribe Government 
Officials.” 

On April 9, 1894, Senator Hill, of New 
York, branded the proposed income-tax law 
“a step toward socialism.” He said: 

“It is charged agains the friends of a Fed- 
eral income tax that they are artfully driving 
a thin edge of a wedge to offset a forced re- 
distribution of property. * * * Taxation of 
all sorts, taxation at every turn, taxation 
upon income, with all the necessary bureauc- 
racy, machinery, and inquisition, has long 
been the appropriate and most perfect in- 
strument with which European governments 
have multiplied their functions and pro- 
longed their supervision, their control, their 
repression of the people’s doings.” 

Joseph Choate, noted attorney who argued 
for the appellants in the famous case of 
Pollock v. Farmer's Loan and Trust Company, 
made this argument when appearing before 
the Supreme Court: 

“The act of Congress which we are * * * 
[attacking] * * * is communistic in its pur- 
pose and tendencies as is defended here upon 
principles so communistic, socialistic * * * 
as ever have been addressed to any political 
assembly in the world.” 

The question of limiting the power of the 
Government to tax received attertion in the 
1913 debates regarding the income tax. 
Listen to the exchange between Senator 
Weeks, of Massachusetts, and Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska: 


“Senator Weeks. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska where we are likely to 
stop in the unequal taxation which is pro- 
posed in this income tax provision, and I 
think the country would like to know where 
the limit is to be placed. Are we to adopt 
the suggestion of the gentlemen to whom I 
refer that eventually if a man has $100,000 
income we will take one-half of it, on the 
theory that he will have enough left, or are 
we to approach this subject in moderation 
and determine where we can get the most 
income with the least danger of unduly sac- 
rificing reasonable equality in our system of 
taxation? 

“Senator Norris. The question of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts could be raised every 
day upon a proposition to tax anything to 
raise revenue anywhere. You could ask, 
Where is the limit going to be? Every man 
must know that there is no limit.” 

Senator Norris’ candor is engaging but his 
premise is faulty. There is a limit. That 
limit is reached when you tax the incentive 
for profit to death. That limit has been 
reached already. Everyone has heard or 
knows of cases where an individual simply 
ceases working for more than a certain salary 
on the grounds that his take-home pay is too 
small to be worth the additional effort. Such 
an attitude, had it existed earlier in our 
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history would never have developed the tre- 
mendous, capitalistic industrial complex that 
characterizes America. Does anyone believe 
that Henry Ford would have built his em- 
pire if he had known that his personal in- 
come would be subject to a 91-percent tax 
and that his estate would be subject to a 
77-percent bite? Or even if he were per- 
sonally willing, does anyone believe that he 
could have succeeded had he been subject to 
such rates? Of course, if the premise is that 
America does not need men like Henry Ford, 
or that large private industry is undesirable, 
the question becomes academic. 

The proponents of the amendment to limit 
the power of the Federal Government to tax, 
borrow, and spend have several reasons for 
their proposal. 

1. Encourage the profit incentive of Ameri- 
can ingenuity. 

2. Reduce the number of Federal em- 
ployees. 

3. Eliminate bureaucracy as far as possible. 

4. Reduce the possibilities of graft, waste, 
and corruption in the Federal Government. 

5. Reassert the jurisdiction of the States 
over matters of State concern, 1. e., redefine 
the concept of the division of powers. 

6. Use tax moneys for the benefits of those 
communities which paid the taxes. 

7. Return to the philosophy of taxation for 
raising revenues and not as a device to ac- 
complish political and social ends. 

8. Get the Federal Government out of 
competition with private enterprise. 

9. Eliminate subsidizing special groups at 
the expense of the whole Nation. 

10. Return the Federal Government to its 
legal and moral functions of preserving the 
peace and protecting the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizenry. 

Most of the 10 propositions have been al- 
ready discussed but I would like to say just 
a few additional words about 2 of them. 

The number of Federal employees totals 
today 2,361,057, costing in payrolls alone 
$10.5 billions annually. The number of em- 
ployees in 1930 was 604,948, costing $1 billion 
and serving a population of 123,191,000. 
Stated in percentages, the population of the 
United States increased 30 percent between 
1930 and 1954 while the number of Federal 
employees increased 300 percent; the pay- 
roll increased 900 percent. If the number 
of Federal employees had increased in direct 
proportion with the increase in population, 
the figure would be around 900,000, costing 
an annual $5 billion. I submit 900,000 em- 
ployees is enough to administer the proper 
functions of the Federal Government. 

The 16th amendment, more than anything 
else, is responsible for the complete break- 
down of the traditional American concept of 
the division of powers. It must be remem- 
bered that the founders of the Republic in- 
tended the Constitution to be a contract 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment wherein the latter was given only such 
powers as were surrendered by the former. 
The bulk and residue of governmental power 
was intended to remain in the hands of 
the States. The tremendous revenues made 
possible by the income tax has been used 
to bribe the States to surrender practically 
all of their remaining powers. The device 
used is the now familiar Federal grant-in- 
aid. The States today are mere agents of 
the Federal Government. The prostitution 
of the States is so complete that only very 
little Federal money is required in many 
cases to keep the States quiescent. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1953, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue collected $12,996,197,025 in 
the State of New York. During that same 
year New York received from the Federal 
Government the princely sum of $286,076,374, 
representing a 2.20-percent return. I have 
no doubt if the above figures had been avail- 
able to the people of New York in 1789, they 
would never have ratified the Constitution 
of the United States. Certainly they would 
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never have consented to the tion that 
the boundaries of New York State were to be 
only convenient geographical aids without 
any political significance. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the years 
that have transpired since the adoption of 
the 16th amendment, and particularly the 
last 25 years, present powerful, persuasive, 
and irresistible proof that the people must 
curb the powers of the Federal Government. 
Since it has been amply demonstrated that 
the Constitution as it now is written and 
interpreted is not sufficient, we must amend 
it, if constitutional government is to survive. 

The principal threat to America is not Rus- 
sian communism, but our own attempts at 
socializing the Nation. I frankly admit that 
I support this amendment because I view it 
as an instrument to dry up the socialistic 
swamp. If the Federal Government has only 
a limited amount of funds at its disposal, it 
will be deterred from embarking on any fur- 
ther socialistic ventures and will be com- 
pelled to abandon those to which it is 
already committed. 

I will not admit that the concept of a con- 
stitutional republic is obsolete. I consider 
it my obligation and duty to preserve the 
Republic of the United States of America; 
it is not my obligation and duty to be party 
to any further attempts at sovietizing the 
Republic. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy”; 
it is the better part of wisdom to contain 
such power with the fetters of constitutional 
limitations. 

It is appropriate to include in my remarks 
a story that Dean Clarence Manion, former 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School, tells, 
and which was recently placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. It goes like this: 


“TEN WORDS 


“I rode to Chicago on an airplane a short 
time ago with a very influential man from 
New York. I gave him this business all the 
way from LaGuardia Field to the Midway 
Airport. He sat silently, stoically listening 
and nodding. Finally he began to take 
notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him 
more; but when he left the airplane he gave 
me his notes. He said: ‘Manion, watch your 
blood pressure, my friend.’ He said: ‘You 
can’t do anything about this despotic trend. 
The fate of our civilization is in the cards. 
Here,’ he said, ‘is the 10-word cycle of civil- 
ization. It has happened to everybody; it 
will happen to us.’ The 10 words burned 
themselves into my recollection. 

“Do you know them? Ten short words— 
none of them very sweet. 

“Civilization begins in ‘bondage.’ Bond- 
age is word No. i. 

“And out of bondage comes ‘faith in God,’ 
word No. 2. 

“And with faith in God comes ‘courage,’ 
and its comes from no other place. Courage 
is word No. 3. 

“And with courage, men acquire their 
‘liberty,’ No. 4, 

“And after liberty comes ‘abundance,’ 
word No. 5. 

“And then, after abundance, ‘selfishness.’ 

“And after selfishness ‘complacency.’ 

“And then after complacency, ‘apathy.’ 

“And after apathy ‘dependency,’ the ‘gim- 
me’ stage. 

“And after that, back to bondage again: 
Bondage to bondage in 10 fateful steps. 

“Where are we on this vicious circle of 
civilization? Would you hazard a guess? 
We have passed the point where faith gave 
us liberty and procured abundance. Are we 
in the stage of selfishness, or complacency, 
or apathy, or perhaps even dependency? 
God save the mark.” 

I want to conclude on a happier note than 
that which is struck by Dr. Manion’s fatalis- 
tic little story. The brief interlude in man’s 
political history alluded to in the 10 words 
as “liberty” and “abundance” is like the short 
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time in the flight of a bird when it pacses 
through a lighted room in its journey from 
outer darkness to outer darkness. That light 
is only effective as long as the walls keep out 
the overwhelming darkness. Even 50, the 
light of liberty can only shine as long as the 
walls of constitutional limitations can defiect 
the surge of totalitarian darkness. The sole 
genius of the American political structure 
is its recognition of the immutable law that 
the degree of liberty of the individual is jn 
direct proportion to the degree of restraint 
on governmental power. 

This Nation was conceived in bondage, anq 
was born when the chains of bondage were 
broken. Our constitutional shield has been 
battered and buffeted by those who woulq 
deliver us again into bondage, and it is time 
that we strengthen our defense by again re- 
asserting the concept of constitutional 
limited government. If we do this we neeq 
not fulfill the prophecy of the 10 words, but 
remain forever in the lighted room. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks, the following survey compiled 
by the Tax Foundation, regarding debt limi- 
tations on the various States and the gen- 
eral remarks on this subject of Dean Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the Notre Dame 
Law School: 

“Alabama: Governor may negotiate tem- 
porary loans up to $300,000 to meet treasury 
deficiencies. After 1933 no additional State 
debt is possible without a constitutional 
amendment. 

“No amount beyond money on hand and 
appropriated shall be spent. 

“Arizona: The State may contract debts 
for casual] deficits up to a $350,000 total. Ad- 
ditiohal borrowings require constitutional 
amendments with retirement within 25 years 
specified. 

“Legislature must provide for revenues, 
sufficient to meet the annual expenses of the 
State, including debt. 

“Arkansas: Except for highway purposes, 
education, war pensions, and existing debts, 
the general assembly is prohibited from ap- 
propriating or expending more than $24 
million in any biennium which may be ex- 
ceeded by three-fourths yote in both houses, 
Additional State debt must be approved by 
a majority of the voters at a general or spe- 
cial election. 

“California: Legislature may create debt 
up to $300,000. Additional debt requires 
authorization by voters at an election and 
must be accompanied by provisions by which 
the principal and interest can be met within 
75 years. A sinking fund also is required. 

“If expenditures in the proposed budget 
exceed revenues, the governor must recom- 
mend additional revenue. 

“Colorado: If the appropriations of the 
legislature exceed the total tax provided for 
by law additional taxes must be levied within 
the defined limits or the appropriations re- 
duced. 

“Limit of $3,015,000 by legislature per- 
mitted for public buildings, refunding, and 
casual deficits, Additional debt requires & 
constitutinal amendment. Existing amend- 
ments authorize highway bonds and eal- 
mark certain revenues. 

“Connecticut: No applicable provision. 

“Delaware: Debt may be created by con- 
currence of three-fourths of all members of 
each house, 

“Florida: A constitutional amendment 
would be needed to create State debt. 

“The legislature must provide for raising 
revenue sufficient to meet expenses and Te- 
tire State debt. 

“Georgia: Debt shall not exceed taxes law- 
fully levied each year; however, $500,000 is 

to meet casual deficiencies, plus 
$3.5 million for school teachers’ salaries. 
Additional indebtedness requires sanction by 
constitutional amendment. 

“The legislature may make supplementary 
appropriations only when there is 4n tal 
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ppropriated § lus in the treasury or a 
ger Prt 2 has been provided. 

“Idaho: Appropriations or expenditures 
may not exceed the total tax unless pro- 
vision is made to increase the tax within 
the overall limitation. 

“Legislature can create debt of $2 million 
in aggregate for any purpose. 

“at a general election the voters may au- 
thorize borrowing exceeding $2 million but 
these must be accompanied by measures to 
raise the necessary amount to pay interest 
and principal within 20 years. 

“TIlincis: Loans up to $250,000 are per- 
mitted to meet casual deficits. Additional 
porrowing must be submitted to the voters 
at a general election and receive the ap- 
proval of & majority. Provision must be 
made for a tax to be levied sufficient to meet 
the interest payments, with the tax also 
approved by the voters. 

“Approved by the voters. 

“appropriations may not exceed revenues, 
and all appropriations requiring money to 
pe paid out of the treasury shall expire at 
the end of the fiscal period. 

“Indiana: With passage of law, debt may 
be contracted for the purpose of meeting 
casual deficits in the revenue and to pay 
interest on the State debt. 

“additional debt must be authorized by a 
constitutional amendment. 

“Iowa: Debts up to $250,000 are permitted 
to meet casual deficits, Other debts must 
be authorized by law which shall also pro- 
vide revenues to meet interest and repay 
the principal within 20 years. Law creating 
additional debt and the tax for revenue to 
retire it must be approved by majority of 
yotes cast in general election. 

“Kansas: Debts up to $1 million are per- 
mitted for extraordinary expenses. Every 
other debt shall be authorized by a vote of 
the electors at a general election; such debts 
must be accompanied by provision for taxes 
to pay the principal and interest. Debt for 
highways is specifically prohibited. 

“Kentucky: Debt not to exceed $500,000 
may be contracted to meet casual deficits or 
failures in revenue. Additional debt, along 
with provision for a tax to pay principal 
and interest within 30 years, must be ap- 
proved by majority vote at a general election. 

“The legislature shall provide for an an- 
nual tax which, with other resources, meets 
the estimated expenses of each fiscal year. 

“Louisiana: Borrowings to meet deficien- 
cies in revenue are limited to $1 million dur- 
ing a fiscal year and cannot at any time 
exceed $2 million. Additional borrowings 
require constitutional amendment. 

_ “Maine: Aggregate debt created by the 
legislature may not exceed $2 million. Ad- 
ditional debt must be approved by a majority 
of voters at a special or general election. 

“Maryland: Legislature may borrow up to 
$50,000 to meet temporary deficiencies in 
the treasury. Additional debt may be au- 
thorized by the legislature, with a tax en- 
abling retirement within 15 years. How- 
ever, veterans’ compensation bonds author- 
ized by the legislature must be approved by 
the people, : 

“Revenues sufficient to cover appropria- 
tions must be provided. 

“Massachusetts: The legislature may bor- 
row in anticipation of revenues, with pay- 
ment of the loan made within the year. Ad- 
ditional debt may be created by two-thirds 
approval of each house of the legislature. 

The Governor’s budget must include 
taxes, revenues, loans, and other means to 
meet proposed expenditures. 

Michigan: $250,000 is debt limit to meet 
— in revenue, Fifty million may be 

; owed for highways. 

‘The legislature must provide an annual 

» Sufficient, with other resources, to. pay 
estimated expenses, interest on debt, and 
ae that occur in resources. 

nnesota: For meeting extraordinary ex- 
Penses, up to $250,000 may be borrowed by 
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law which shall include a tax sufficient 
to retire debt within 10 years. Legislature 
may authorize highway bonds not to exceed 
$75 million at any one time. Additional 
loans would require a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

“Mississippi: No applicable provision. 

“Missouri: From the present time on bor- 
rowing in excess of $1 million must be sub- 
mitted by the assembly to the voters who 
must give the measure approval by a major- 
ity of those qualified. Assembly must pro- 
vide for the retirement of bonds so approved 
within 25 years. - 

“The Governor’s budget must recommend 
revenues sufficient to meet expenditures. 

“Montana: No appropriation shall exceed 
the total. tax provided by law applicable to 
such expenditure. 

“Borrowing for casual deficits must not 
exceed $100,000. Additional debts must be 
approved by a majority of the voters and 
means must be provided to meet principal 
and interest. 

“Nebraska: Legislature may borrow up to 
$100,000 for casual deficits. Additional debt 
requires constitutional amendments. 

“Appropriations cannot exceed revenue au- 
thorized to be raised in a fiscal period. 

“Nevada: Debt must not exceed 1 percent 
of assessed valuation. All debt authoriza- 
tion must be accompanied by provision to 
pay principal ahd interest. 

“The legislature must provide an annual 
tax sufficient to meet estimated expenses for 
each fiscal year. When yearly expenses ex- 
ceed income, a tax sufficient to remove the 
deficiency must be provided. 

“New Hampshire: No applicable provision. 

“New Jersey: Debt is limited to 1 percent 
of appropriations in general appropriation 
law, and must be approved by a majority of 
voters at an election. Provision to pay in- 
terest and extinguish principal in 35 years 
must be made for all debt. 

“No appropriations shall be made in a 
fiscal period which exceed the total amount 
of revenue on hand and anticipated. 

“New Mexico: Debt of $200,000 is permit- 
ted for casual deficits. Additional debt must 
be approved by a majority of State electors 
and there must be provision for payment of 
interest and principal within 50 years. Ad- 
ditional debt may not exceed 1 percent of 
the assessed valuation of all property subject 
to taxation. In some cases, however, high- 
way bonds may exceed the 1 percent limita- 
tion, except that those payable from pro- 
ceeds of taxes on property may not exceed 
$2 million. 

“New York: Legislature may borrow in an- 
ticipation of revenues. All other State debt 
requires approval by majority of voters, ex- 
cept that debt not exceeding $300 million for 
the elimination of grade crossings does not 
require approval of voters. 

“The Governor must recommend legisla- 
tion when necessary to provide revenue suffi- 
cient to meet proposed expenditures in his 
budget. All payments from the treasury 
must be under appropriation, and such pay- 
ments must be made within 2 years after the 
appropriation act. 

“North Carolina: The legislature may bor- 
row in anticipation of taxes due within the 
year not to exceed 50 percent of such taxes, 
to meet a casual deficit and, in a biennium, 
up to two-thirds of the amount by which the 
State’s outstanding debt was reduced in the 
preceding biennium. Additional debt must 
be approved by the voters. 

“North Dakota: State may borrow up to 
$2 million, with borrowing beyond that se- 
cured by mortgage on State property. Bor- 
rowing beyond the value of State property 
requires constitutional amendment. 

“Ohio: Debts to meet casual deficits are 
limited to $750,000. Additional debt must 
be by means of constitutional amendment 
and there must be means provided to meet 
interest payments and to provide a sinking 
fund to redeem the principal. 
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“The legislature must provide for raising 
revenue sufficient to meet annual expenses, 
and able to pay the interest on the State 
debt. 

“Oklahoma: $500,000 may be borrowed to 
meet casual deficits. Additional borrowing 
must be authorized by law and approved 
by a majority of the people voting at a gen- 
eral election. Such law must provide for 
payment of interest and principal within 25 
years. 

“The legislature in the year following one 
in which expenditures exceed revenues must 
levy a tax which, with other resources, re- 
moves the deficiency. 

“Oregon: $50,000 debt is permitted and 
up to 4 percent assessed valuation for high- 
ways. Other debts require constitutional 
amendment, 

“The legislature shall provide for raising 
revenues sufficient to meet annual expenses 
and to pay interest on the State debt, if any. 

“Pennsylvania: $1 million is permitted for 
deficiencies in revenue and $100 million may 
be borrowed for highways—by legislative 
action. 

“Rhode Island: $50,000 is the express limit 
on borrowing by the general assembly, but 
it may also borrow in anticipation of reve- 
nues up to 30 percent of actual receipts from 
taxes during the prior fiscal year. Money 
so borrowed must be paid back within the 
fiscal year. The consent of the people must 
be given for further borrowing. 

“South Carolina: The legislature can bor- 
row for the ordinary and current business 
of the State. Additional debt must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the State's voters 
and the assembly shall levy a tax sufficient 
to pay interest on debt approved by voters. 

“An annual tax sufficient to meet annual 
expenses must be levied and the legislature 
in the year following one in which expendi- 
tures exceed revenues must levy a tax suffi- 
cient with other income to remove the de- 
ficiency. 

“South Dakota: $100,000 may be borrowed 
for casual deficits. Other indebtedness (for 
rural credits) up to one-half of 1 percent of 
valuation may be made by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of each branch of the legis- 
lature. 

“An annual tax sufficient to meet annual 
expenses must be levied, and the legislature 
in the year following one in which expendi- 
tures exceed revenues must levy a tax suffi- 
cient with other income to remove the de- 
ficiency. 

“Tennessee: No applicable provision. 

“Texas: $200,000 may be borrowed for 
casual deficiencies in revenue. Veterans’ 
land bonds limited to $25 million (legisla- 
tive approval only). Additional borrowing 
requires a constitutional amendment. 

“If an appropriation bill exceeds estimated 
revenue, the appropriation must either be 
reduced or additional revenue provided. 

_ “Utah: Appropriations must not exceed 
the total tax. 

“Borrowings to a maximum of 1% percent 
of assessed valuation may be made for rev- 
enue deficiencies. 

“Vermont: No applicable provision. 

“Virginia: Casual deficits may be met by 
borrowing. Other debts must be approved 
by the voters and a sinking fund must be 
provided, but such debt may not exceed “1 
percent of assessed real property in the State, 

“Washington: $400,000 may be borrowed to 
meet failures in revenues. Additional debt 
must be approved by voters and provide 
means to pay interest and principal within 
20 years. 

“West Virginia: Debt may be contracted 
to meet casual deficits. 

“When expenditures exceed revenues in a 
fiscal year, the legislature shall in the en- 
suing year levy a tax sufficient with other 
income to remove the deficiency. 

“Wisconsin: $100,000 debt is permitted for 
extraordinary expenditures. 
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“Legislature must provide an annual tax 
sufficient to meet estimated expenditures of 
the States for 1 year. If expenditures exceed 
income in any one year, the legislature must, 
in the ensuing year levy a tax sufficient with 
other income to remove the deficiency and 
sufficient to pay the estimated expenses for 
that year. 

“Wyoming: Total debt created by the legis- 
lature may not exceed 1 percent of the as- 
sessed value of taxable property. 

“No debt in excess of taxes for current 
year may be created without approval of the 
voters.” 


“THE CONSTITUTION IS YOUR BUSINESS 
“(By Clarence Manion) 


“We are a country of highly organized 
special interests. Everybody is concerned 
with his special interest and indeed has to be 
in this highly organized and thoroughly com- 
petitive age. But what alarms me is that sel- 
dom, if ever, do I find any organization that 
is brought together in the general interest. 
And it is precisely the general interest of the 
United States that is in need of help and 
attention. If I should ask you to tell me 
what phase or branch of industry you rep- 
resent, we would call the roll of all the 
enterprises, manufacturing, merchandising, 
exploration, advertising, transportation. 
That’s your business, isn’t it? That’s the 
great mistake we all make. Your business 
is only incidentally the business of mer- 
chandising and manufacturing and selling 
and transporting. 

“The Constitution is your business. It’s 
the only business you have. If it weren't for 
the Constitution, there wouldn’t be any busi- 
ness in this country that is private in nature. 
And if you permit the foundation of all busi- 
ness enterprise to be innervated or subverted, 
then you won't be in business any longer. 
You will be at the beck and the call of total- 
itarian direction. 

“Let me give you two recent historical 
events, both of which ought to be well known 
to you. A few months ago, the Government 
of Guatemala seized 230,000 acres of land be- 
longing to the United Fruit Co. What did 
the United Fruit Co. do about it? Nothing. 
There isn’t anything that anybody can do 
about the seizure of their property in Guate- 
mala. There isn’t any constitution in Gua- 
temala worthy of the name. It’s full of 
escape hatches through which the dictator 
can crawl at his convenience. And Guate- 
mala is not behind the iron curtain yet. 
Guatemala is just behind our backs. 

“About the same time, the then President 
of the United States seized the steel proper- 
ties of the country and what did the owners 
of the steel mills do about it? They went to 
the courts and asserted their constitutional 
rights. The courts and, ultimately, the Su- 
preme Court decided that the President had 
exceeded his powers and they ordered the 
President to return the properties to their 
owners, which the President did. All of us 
took that news calmly. Here and there, 
there was a toast to the good old Constitu- 
tion. Beyond that, there wasn’t a ripple of 
interest or of recollection. 

“But I want to remind you and urge you 
to remember the disparity between the 
Guatemalan seizure and the seizure in the 
United States of America. What took place 
in Guatemala is what is taking place all 
over the world. Not merely behind the Iron 
Curtain but in front of it. What took place 
in the Steel case takes place only in the 
United States of America. 

“This is the only place on earth where an 
individual can force his Government to re- 
spect his rights * * * and that’s the very 
definition of liberty; and that is why I say 
the Constitution is your business. It is the 
license under which you continue to operate 
as a private property owner and as a private 
enterpriser. And I direct your attention to 
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the Constitution and to the jeopardy in 
which it finds itself. 

“The United States of America, which is 
the hope and envy of mankind, is merely the 
incarnation of four basic political convic- 
tions; and when those convictions disappear, 
disintegrate, or are subverted, the United 
States will collapse. The hope of the world 
will disappear. 

“What are those four facts? After all, it 
isn’t difficult to recall when the United 
States was a vacant lot and there wasn’t any 
United States; and onto that vacant space 
some architects came with a plan for recon- 
struction—the only time in the world when 
a political organization was planned in 
advance. It didn’t evolve; it was made, de- 
liberately, according to a prescription which 
was advertised to the world. And that ex- 
pression, that plan, that blueprint, is known 
as the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

“Did you ever hear of it? Well, try to find 
a copy some place. It’s difficult. There you 
find the four facts of American life expressed 
with the first breath of the new life of this 
Republic. 

“No. 1: ‘We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent,’ they said, ‘that all men are created 
** *’ There is a God, in other words. 
God exists according to this blueprint, not 
&s a matter of faith, but as a matter of 
fact; the fact of God’s existence is postulated 
and built into cornerstone No. 1 of the Re- 
public. And remember that “We hold this 
truth to be self-evident * * *.’ 

“No. 2: “That all men are created equal.’ 
And here is the most bedeviling phrase in 
anybody’s language today—human equality. 
How equal can people be? What are the 
limitations and potentialities of human 
equality? The Russians are selling a brand 
of human equality around the world, and 
millions of people are buying it. They want 
to be equal. What is the natural law of 
equality? What is the fact of equality? 

“It says here, ‘All men are created equal.’ 
All men, in other words, are equal in God’s 
sight. That’s the precise expression, ‘in 
God's sight’; and for that reason, they are 
equal before the law of the land, because if I 
know anything about the law of the land 
it is merely a projection of God's law— 
equality before God—equality before the law 
and beyond that inequality in every con- 
ceivable way. Did you ever hear anybody 
advertising the limitations of human 
equality? Do you think you're all equal, one 
to another? Do you think it is possible to 
make you equal? 

“I ask you to take a look at that fingerprint 
of yours, J. Edgar Hoover says there is only 
one like it on earth. You are the only man 
or woman who now lives or who has ever 
lived who had that distinctively individual 
trade-mark. Contemplate it. Think of an 
all-wise providence that breathes into you 
a mark of differentiation from everybody else 
on earth. And do you think that’s the end 
of your individuality? No, that’s only the 
beginning. Everything about you is differ- 
ent. God made men and women, each of 
whom is different from every other one; and 
in that difference lies the secret of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Thank God for those differences. Some 
want to be farmers, some what to be fabrica- 
tors, some want to be politicians, professors; 
out of that great difference in ambition and 
in energy and in aptitude and in intellect, 
we are fed and clothed. Did you ever realize 
that? ‘There's only one thing missing in 
that great heterogeneous mass of differences 
necessary to spark a great civilization like 
ours—that’s freedom, These intellects, these 
energies, these ambitions, this enterprise 
need to be free in order to achieve; and that 
brings us to: 

“No. 3: ‘We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,’ they said, ‘that all men are endowed 
(not by the Constitution or the Bill of Rights, 
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but) by their Creator with certain unalien. 
able rights and amongst these are life and 
liberty.’ It so says, ‘life and liberty’ joined 
together, inseparable, unalienable, as gifts of 
God. Liberty is as important to human 
nature as life is. Without liberty, man dis. 
integrates—so that’s the third great fact of 
life—the divine origin of rights and obliga. 
tions because obligations are just the re. 
verse side of the coin of right. And now, 
finally, for the fourth fact of life. 

“How to preserve this human freedom— 
that’s the $64 question. How to keep men 
free? Now, they had not to observe but to 
invent * * * to make something—Fact No, 
4: ‘We hold this truth to be self-evident’ 
they said, that to secure these rights, to proe 
tect these gifts of God, governments are in. 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. Man 
makes government to protect the gift God 
gave to man. 

“We begin to get perspective. Government 
is last, not first. God is first; government js 
last; and now the opposition to communism 
begins to be rationalized. It’s the fact of 
God's existence that puts government in its 
place—that puts natural limitations upon 
government which man has a moral obliga- 
tion to enforce—that keeps government a 
servant, lest it develop into a master. 


“Every totalitarianism that ever existed 
was materialistic and godless because where 
there is no God government is God. That's 
why communism is godless—that’s why every 
tyranny from Herod to Hitler was godless, 
It’s the fact of God that subordinates goy- 
ernment. You businessmen better advertise 
the fact of God, not to save your souls (I'm 
not worried about them); I’m worried about 
saving your civilization. The fact of God 
is first in the order of importance. 


“Now about government—how to keep it 
confined—how to keep it in its place. There 
are many unfortunate notions about govern- 
ment today. Government is, according to 
these specifications, a tool, a device, manu- 
factured to do a special Job, like a lathe ora 
drill press. It’s a dangerous tool. And then, 
for the first time, in any age of history, they 
tied their government down, they limited it, 
they controlled it. They made it serve rather 
than master them. And that’s the rationale 
of your history, this inseparable, logical link- 
ing between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 


“There are three things that you must sell. 
You must sell the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, the Constitution of the United States, 


and, yes, the ‘Ten Commandments of God. 
Because when all this was done, somebody 
asked James Madison why this Government 
won’t work. ‘Nobody has ever done this to 
government before. It won't function. You 
can’t treat government like this; it has no 
power.” And Madison answered classically. 
He said, ‘We have staked the whole future 
of American civilization not upon the power 
of government, far from it, but upon the 
capacity of mankind for self-government.’ 
“Better advertise that. Tell them what 
William Penn said 100 years before the 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
‘Those people who will not be governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants.’ The Found- 
ing Fathers knew it. Our generation should 
know it. Those people who will not, in 
other words, govern themselves according to 
the laws of their Creator, will be ruled by 
@ despotism. It was so in every age of his- 
tory. It will be so with us. 
“Self-government, self-restraint, moral 
consciousness, that’s the price of your con- 
stitutional system, and so the ten command- 
ments have come back into currency. Sell 
those three things: God’s commandments, 
the blueprint for freedom, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the constitutional con- 
finement of government in the interests 
freedom because there isn’t any definition of 
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1954 : 
freedom that isn’t contained in the phrase 
qimited government. 

“Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said 
something that ought to be on a few bill- 
boards. oodrow Wilson said, “The history 
of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of governmental power.’ He said, ‘When we 
resist the concentration of governmental 
power, we resist the processes of death, be- 
cause,’ he added, and this is important, ‘a 
concentration of governmental power is what 
always precedes the death of human liberty. 

“Today, 40 years later, the Communists 
nave taken Wilson's phrase and paraphrased 
it into a command. The Communists say, 
‘a concentration of governmental power is 
what must precede the death of human free- 
dom.’ And so they first concentrate power 
and then they seize it, as they seized it 
in Czechoslovakia and in Hungary and in 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Latvia and Lith- 
uania—in 15 separate nations containing 
600 million people, since the end of World 
ak they consolidated control over the 
police; then they consolidated control over 
the ballot boxes; and then the people, in 
terror of the police, voted themselves be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. There wasn’t any 
marching Russian army. There was no 
dropped bombs. Czechoslovakia voted al- 
most unanimously to go behind the Iron 
Curtain; so did 600 million people in that 
greatest conquest of all time. 

“you think they won’t try it on us? Their 
first objective is to concentrate power and 
when the Communist conspirator comes to 
this country he looks first for the centralized 
control of the police. And where does he 
find that? He goes to Washington. He has 
Dexter White or Alger Hiss or somebody ready 
to take over the job. But he can’t find the 
centralized control over the police because, 
with the remarkable previsions of their gen- 
eration, the Founding Fathers decentralized 
the control of the police. It is not in Wash- 
ington. Police are controlled in the States 
of the Union, and the cities and the hamlets 
of the United States, by constitutional provi- 
sion. There isn’t any consolidation over the 
power of the police. Police control is a State 
control, not because of anything you did or 
I did but because of something the Founding 
Fathers wisely did before the word ‘Commu- 
nist’ was current. 

“And then they look for the ballot boxes, 
and where do they find those? In Washing- 
ton, controlled by the minister of voting? 
They find the ballot boxes dispersed through 
48 independent constitutional jurisdictions 
called States. Voting qualification is a State 
right; 48 different places, 48 different rules. 

“And last of all is the land. The land 
which they want to confiscate is the first act 
of the Communist government. Where is 
the central control of the land? How can 
they get their hands on that? They look for 
it in Washington and they don’t find it there. 
They find land controlled by the wise pre- 
vision of the Founding Fathers—not in 
Washington but—in 48 separate, individual 
constitutional jurisdictions called State land, 
and properly is locally controlled under State 
law. Keep it that way; States rights is your 
best defense against communism. Defend 
States rights. Learn about them. Under- 
stand them. 

“Of course, the Pentagon has its part to 
Play; so do the other expensive measures that 
we use to defend ourselves against marching 
Russian armies and dropping Russian bombs. 
But I remember what the Communist told 
me in Notre Dame, who had lately escaped 
from the Daily Worker, a decade ago. “The 
Constitution,’ he said, ‘is the greatest frus- 
tration of the Communist conspirators in 
the United States of America.’ And how few 
{us know it. ‘They know it. ‘The Constitu- 
tection, “is Country is your greatest pro- 
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“T know how human we are, how reluctant 
to take upon ourselves the burden of saving 
our fellow man, but it isn’t George’s job. 
Don't expect George to do it. He won't do it. 
He hasn't done it. I’ve talked to him. He 
isn’t interested at all. You must do it, each 
and every one of you. If you're troubled 
with apathetic sickness, I'll tell you how. to 
get rid of it. 

“I had a client the other day, believe it or 
not; and what is more extraordinary, a pay- 
ing client. We had been working with him 
for weeks to try to insulate him against the 
post mortem impacts of the Federal tax 
collector. You know what I mean? Don’t 
know how much good we did but we went 
through all of the usual motions. We had 
created a big trust agreement. He’d rewrit- 
ten his will and the will of his wife. We made 
gifts, inter vivos of course. They were all 
inter vivos; none of them were causa mortis, 
lawyers take notice. We had had deeds of 
land, oh yes, life insurance policies reas- 
signed, bank accounts readjusted, a big stack 
of documents on the desk. 

“My client had reached the signing stage 
and he was signing away with a big smile 
on his face. At that point, I interrupted 
him. I said, ‘John, you seem to be getting 
a kick out of this.’ I wasn’t getting any 
kick out of it. I was fed up with it, tired 
and disgusted. ; 

“John laid down his pen and looked at me, 
still smiling. He said, ‘Pat, I certainly do 
get a kick out of this. You know, I’m an old 
man. I’m ready to admit it to you. I’ve 
been pretty successful. I’ve accumulated 
quite a bit of property, more than I ever 
thought I would be able to count. Unfor- 
tunately, I lost my wife a few years ago. I 
have some lovely children and grandchil- 
dren. I'd like to have them have some of 
this property. I knew that unless I sat down 
and did something like this, it would all 
go to the four winds and the rest of it would 
go to the Government.’ He said, ‘I think 
we've done the best we could. I’m very 
happy. I’m going to sleep tonight.’ He 
started to sign again. 

“At that, I interrupted him a second time. 
I said, ‘John, now that you've taken care of 
their property, what are you going to do 
about their liberty?’ John didn’t even stop 
this time. He just laughed out loud, 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Liberty,’ he said, 
‘I don’t know anything about liberty. I’m 
just a merchant. I'll have to leave liberty 
to the politicians and the professors.’ 

“Then I told him something that I’m go- 
ing to tell you. “Tear up the trust agree- 
ment. Tear up the will. Throw away the 
life-insurance policies. Forget the bank ac- 
count. Forget the common stock. Forget 
everything, because unless you leave your 
children liberty, you leave them nothing at 
all. : 

“ ‘Ask the Jews in Germany. Ask the well- 
propertied Jews in Germany what good their 
property and their wealth did them when 
they were faced up against the concentrated, 
unlimited power in the hands of Adolf Hitler. 
Ask the ghosts of 10 million kulaks murdered 
by Joe Stalin. Ask those ghosts, “Say, fel- 
lows, you had lots of property. What good 
did it do you when you were faced up against 
the concentrated unlimited power called 
communism?” * ; 

“Wherever you ask the question and of 
whomsoever you ask it, the answer comes 
back, always the same. In time of unlimited, 
concentrated government, your property is 
going to buy your children just one thing— 
a ticket to the concentration camp—a one- 
way ticket to the point of no return. So, 
will you please think about that the next 
time you pay that life insurance premium, 
the next time you put a codicil on that will, 
the next time you stash away a few dollars 
for the new grandchild? 

“Think about it, please, particularly when 
you look at those children and those grand- 
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children. Gather them around you and take 
@ look at them, as I have looked at mine. 
Then ask yourself one question: ‘How much 
power, how much unlimited, concentrated 
power is my Government going to have when 
these youngsters are as old as I am?’ 

“Ask yourself that question, my friends. 
That will do it. I guarantee that it will 
do it. Then and there you’ll make a resolu- 
tion that your legacy, not of property but of 
liberty, to these, your children, is going to 
compare favorably to the big fortune of free- 
dom that the Founding Fathers left to you.” 





The Right of a Minority To Reject 
Government Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a source of pride to give my 
colleagues the benefit of good sound 
thinking, well written. Here is some of 
it coming right out of the very splendid 
soil of my native State by Dr. Doenges, 
of Indiana: 


Tue Ricut or a Minority To REeJecr 
GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 


(By James L. Doenges, M. D.) 


(Dr. James L. Doenges is an outstanding 
surgeon and an active, public-spirited citi- 
zen of Anderson, Ind. The following is ex- 
cerpted from his statement of July 6, 1954, 
made before the Senate Finance Committee 
in opposition to H. R. 9366, on behalf of the 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, of wich he is president-elect and on 
behalf of the Madison County Medical So- 
ciety of which he is president.) 


You Members of Congress are so frequently 
pressed for doles, appropriations, grants, spe- 
cial favors, and other privileges for certain 
groups at the expense of others, that it would 
seem to me somewhat refreshing, and I cer- 
tainly hope impressive, that this testimony 
is directed in the opposite direction. We ask 
no special favors. We ask no Federal funds. 
We ask merely that you refuse to take from 
us certain of our rights as citizens, our rights 
to plan our own futures, and that you not 
extend the questionable “benefits” of a Fed- 
eral dole to this minority, the members of 
which do not desire to become wards of the 
Government. 

This Government cannot dispense 1 bene- 
fit, 1 gift, cannot grant 1 appropriation, 1 
favor, or spend 1 cent which it has not 
wrested by force, actual or implied, from the 
individual citizens of this Nation. Congress 
cannot grant benefits to the recipients of 
old-age assistance ‘without first extracting 
the funds from other citizens. 


Many individuals believe, or represent 
themselves to believe, that Government is 
the source of benefits (handouts) for all 
people. They ask for gifts, money, and what 
they regard as their share of the Federal 
Government's largess. They follow the pat- 
tern which has proven so successful in at- 
taining the authoritarian state in many 
European nations, actual socialism in many 
instances. Permit me to illustrate. 

In the last 100 years, one of the best ex- 
amples of the so-called progress of so-called 
social insurance and social security, carried 
to the ultimate, is to be found in the history 
of the German nation under Bismarck. This 
example is used because the course of this 
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program in the United States has been, and 
is, quite parallel. Leaving out all detail, we 
find that the Bismarckian social insurance 
first encompassed only those who were in 
the very low-income groups and the aged 
poor. It promised them certain benefits in 
return for a ridiculously small tax. Careful 
manipulation and very clever propaganda 
caused other groups of slightly higher in- 
comes to demand that tHey be included and 
be given similar Government benefits. This 
process continued, each group of a slightly 
higher income being brought under the sys- 
tem in gradual steps, usually through well- 
calculated demands. After all, why should 
not a worker earning only a few marks more 
than another, cry out for his share of Gov- 
ernment gifts? Soon every segment of the 
economy was included. The funds thus ob- 
tained were utilized to meet current expenses, 
and so-called indebtedness was incurred for 
future benefits. No longer was there need 
for the fiction of a special tax. Everything 
came from the tax providing the general 
funds. 

This identical procedure has been followed 
in many countries. It has been followed 
here. At this moment, we stand at the final 
point of resistance with only a very few 
relatively small groups, including those I 
represent, requesting that Congress not re- 
move our rights, but permit us to maintain 
our individual liberties to plan our future, 
to permit us to do as we see fit with the 
products of our labors, and that Congress 
refuse to force us to become a part of an 
impossible, immoral, and fraudulent scheme. 

Basically, the system is wrong, if you be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of man and the 
Christian ideals upon which this Nation was 
founded. The system is wrong because it 
removes personal responsibilities as well as 
personal rights. 

It seems to be generally accepted that the 
system referred to as social security is not 
insurance. It is patently not secure, and 
there is serious doubt if there is anything 
social about it, except that it has—in every 
nation—led to, and been a most important 
part of the imposition of socialism upon the 
people. So there will be no doubt about my 
meaning, permit me to quote Webster. So- 
cialism is defined as: “A political and eco- 
nomic theory of social organization based on 
collective or governmental ownership and 
democratic management of the essential 
means for the production and distribution of 
goods; socialism favors extension of govern- 
ment action.” 

We are told now that the groups presently 
excluded should be brought into the social- 
security system, to pay their rightful share 
of a welfare program for all. We reject this 
type of thinking. It is false. It is a mask 
for the acceptance of the Communist idea 
of the redistribution of wealth, as a nurnber 
of the proponents have admitted that most 
of the professionals will never claim one 
benefit from the program. This last group 
is, in essence, regarded as a source of funds 
to attempt to salvage an impossible, actu- 
arially unsound system of Federal grants. It 
is no less than another tax, a very poorly 
disguised and unfair class discrimination 
at that. : 

The intent of the social-security law is 
clear. Jt is to make everyone a ward of the 
Government, destroy personal responsibility 
and incentive, and to be an agent in the 
process of leveling. 

In the publication Social Security Financ- 
ing, published by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in Bureau Report No. 17, 1952, 
frequent reference is made to acceptance of 
this principle and it is plainly stated and 
admitted in a number of places in that pub- 
Heation that one of the principal features 
of universal social security involves the re- 
distribution of wealth. Another publication 
by the same Agency, entitled “Common 
Human Needs,” states on page 57, and I 
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quote, “Social security and public assistance 
programs are a basic essential for attain- 
ment of the socialized state envisaged in 
democratic ideology, a way of life which se 
far has been realized only in slight measure.” 

Social security has been used as one of 
the very important levers to secure compul- 
sory retirement at the age of 65. The 
ramifications of this single act are too ex- 
tensive and too numerous to mention. How- 
ever, we must admit that social security is, 
and has been used as an important part of 
the argument used to force many perfectly 
capable individuals to retire, to leave pro- 
ductive activity. A great number of these 
individuals, by far the majority of them, 
are still in some of their very productive 
years. No one denies that the strength of 
this Nation depends upon the productivity 
of its people. Social security and other 
similar measures have done irreparable dam- 
age to the moral fiber and the morale of 
our people, and has reduced the total pro- 
ductivity of our Nation, by forcing them 
out of productive activity at this arbitrarily 
set early age. 

I feel certain that you Senators would 
never approve a measure forcing legislators 
to retire at the age of 65. We have had sev- 
eral Presidents and many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have served their country 
well at ages far in excess of that set up by 
the social-security system for retirement. 

We do not understand how the supply 
of physicians can be increased by forcing our 
senior physicians, our consultants, to retire 
at the age 65. Especially in the field of 
medicine and its allied arts, we find the 
men of 65 and over, to be our best consult- 
ants. Every one of them carries a definite 
and sizable patient load. Those of us who 
have not reached that stage of maturity, 
depend upon them for opinions based on 
their years of experience. They help us be- 
come more proficient in our profession, and 
we learn from their experience. At the age 
of 65, a physician’s judgment, as a whole, 
is certainly at or near its peak. It is well 
known that very few physicians ever retire. 
The percentage is so small that to apply com- 
pulsion to force any of them to retire at 
that age would do serious damage to the 
practice of medicine, and could create a 
very real and serious shortage in our num- 
bers. It would remove many of the best 
minds of medicine from availability to those 
of us who need and desire their assistance 
and counsel. 

Since very few doctors retire, we must in 
turn admit that Congress would be forcing 
a calculated fraud upon the physicians to 
compel them .to enter the social-security 
eystem. You are very well aware of the fact 
that if the physician, or any other person, 
fails to retire he does not receive the bene- 
fits for which he will supposedly have paid. 
He will, in this manner, have been forced 
to pay an additional discriminatory and un- 
fair tax. 

A feature of the law which is totally wrong, 
and even dishonest, is the provision which 
prevents any individual from drawing his 
so-called benefits if he refuses to be rele- 
gated to a life of useless inactivity and finds 
a job at which he earns more than a stated 
figure. It matters not what that figure may 
be, it is wrong, even dishonest, to punish 
any individual for refusing to become a 
ward of the Government. 

This is not a funded program. All agree 
it is actuarially unsound. Many realize that 
the obligations are rapidly approaching, even 
exceeding, our total national worth. It is 
mot insurance. It has no guaranty to the 
taxpayer. At this moment it haé an obliga- 
tion of between one hundred and seventy- 
five and two hundred billion dollars, with 
less than twenty-two billion so-called reserve 

t this obligation. It is difficult for 
to explain how recipients can con- 
tinue to receive not less than six times the 
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amount of their tax, in so-called benefits 
and in many instances even a hundredfoig 
return on their tax. 

There is another point which should be of 
vital importance to every Member of Con. 
gress and especially to the members of this 
committee. You do not want to destroy 
initiative. I am certain you do not believe 
in or desire socialism. Does this not make 
it all the more important that you leave 
the small minority, as a nucleus to oppose 
the ever-increasing Federal contro)? You 
do not want to destroy all opposition to the 
ever-expanding power of the Federal Goy. 
ernment. The number is small. 

The minority is an important group. 
Many feel, however, that Congress has ace 
cepted the idea that might makes rignt, 
Many believe that Congress does not care 
for the rights of the minority. They point 
to such measures as these to emphasize their 
position. But you, gentlemen, are charged 
with the right and responsibility of uphold. 
ing the rights of the minority, even if jt js 
a minority of one. It is your sacred duty 
to do so. The utilization for force, coer. 
cion, to beat down the minority is not right 
and can never be right. It can be given 
statutory legality but it cannot be made con- 
stitutionally or morally right. 

This protest is made, in spite of our favor- 
able position, since we, as physicians, fee] 
that we have a citizenship responsibility 
which precedes and even surpasses our pro- 
fessional responsibilities to the community, 
We would be grossly remiss in our duties and 
obligations to our fellowmen—other profes. 
sionals, other self-employed—and al] other 
citizens, if we did not state our opposition 
to this type of program. After all—we are 
all citizens together, and that which hurts 
any citizen hurts every citizen. Liberty is 
not divisible. 


Nevada Miners Helped by 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
a century the rugged hills of Nevada 
have poured forth mineral wealth in 
abundance. Indeed, so fabulous were 
shipments of precious metals from Vir- 
ginia City and other mines in my State 
that the impact of this newly mined 
wealth was felt in foreign capitals. 

Historians say the European nations 
commanding top positions in world 
monetary circles viewed with alarm the 
immense silver production from the 
Comstock lode. Their efforts to demon- 
etize silver were eventually crowned 
with success by the enactment of les- 
islation that came to be known as the 
crime of 1873. Thereafter, the price of 
silver declined; and numerous western 
mines were closed. 

During the past several decades, for- 
eign influence has again exerted its bane- 
ful effects on western mining. At pres- 
ent the chief concern is not the pro- 
duction of silver or precious metals, but 
the production of lead, zinc, merculy, 
and strategic minerals vital to national 
security. The harmful influence is 0 
the form of imports which threaten the 
very existence of important secments of 
the American mining industry. 
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There are some in our country who 
we should obtain our minerals 
say that 
abroad and thereby conserve the limited 
quantities we have in this country. Still 
others say we must trade with other na- 
tions or lose our friends in foreign lands. 
whatever the reasons for supporting the 
purchase of metals abroad, records show 
that from January 1, 1951, to June 1, 
1953, nearly $180 million was spent by 
our Government in developing and ex- 
ploiting mineral resources in foreign 
countries. In the same period the De- 
fense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion, which was set up to encourage min- 
eral development in our country, spent 
less than $25 million. 

Mr. Speaker, while at first glance the 
arguments in favor of securing our met- 
als from foreign countries may appear 
sound, they do not stand up under care- 
ful analysis. 

First. If we depend largely on foreign 
sources, then in time of war these sources 
of supply may not be accessible—or 
worse—they may even fall into enemy 
hands. We do not depend on foreign 
munitions factories for our grenades 
and shells and bombs. Strategic min- 
erals are of no less importance to our 
national security program. . 

Second. Experience shows that as our 
dependency on foreign sources increases, 
the price of minerals that we buy shows 
a corresponding rise. What was a de- 
ceptive bargain initially becomes an ever 
more costly expedient. 

Third. America is far from being a 
have-not nation in the field of mineral 
resources, aS some people advancing this 
economic theory would have us believe. 
We have only scratched the surface of 
metal reserves. To develop our domestic 
sources we must stimulate exploratory 
and development work; we must, furnish 
prospectors with incentives; we must en- 
courage additional investment. These 
things cannot be done without a sound, 
well-defined, long-range mineral pro- 
gram, 

Fourth. Friends and allies are neces- 
sary in a world confronted by a Commu- 
nist menace, but we should not buy them 
at the sacrifice of a sturdy domestic 
mining industry, which is capable of sup- 
plying our wartime needs in conjunction 
with a sound stockpiling program. This 
is too great a price to pay. 

There are those who say that if Amer- 
ican mines cannot compete with foreign 
producers, it is against our national eco- 
nomic interest to give them protection 
from imports. They do not consider the 
many factors which place the American 
Mining industry at a disadvantage, no 
matter how efficient its operations, no 
matter how rich the ore bodies, no mat- 
ter how sound the management. Foreign 
Producers have at their disposal an 
arsenal of economic weapons not avail- 
able to American miners operating with- 
in the traditional structure of our Amer- 
These include currency 
manipulations, international cartels, na- 
tionalized industries which can place the 

tal resources of a country behind its 
*xports, and low-cost labor which re- 
celves in some cases one-tenth of the 
fau’s Paid in this country. Against this 
ormidable array of economic weapons, 
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all foreign to our way of life, American 
miners have no hope whatsoever of com- 
peting successfully. Without protection 
our mines become mere puppets, opening 
and closing as the economic strings are 
loosened or pulled by foreign interests. 

I am pleased to report a change in the 
policy followed by our Government in 
past years, which showed more apparent 
concern for mining welfare in foreign 
lands than in our country. This previous 
policy was well illustrated by the state- 
ment made by former President Truman 
when he signed the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act. His state- 
ment revealed that the previous admin- 
istration had little regard for the welfare 
of the domestic mining industry. Mr. 
Truman said: 

It is only because of the overriding impor- 
tance of this purpose that I am able to over- 
come my reluctance to sign a bill which re- 
affirms the application to stockpile purchases 
of the provisions of title III of the act of 
March 3, 1933, known as the Buy-American 
Act * * * there can be a serious conflict 
between its provisions and the foreign eco- 
nomic policy which this Government is ac- 
tively pursuing. 


In most instances, the Truman admin- 
istration ignored the provisions of the 
Buy-American Act in making stockpile 
purchases, by declaring that such pur- 
chases were determined to be inconsist- 
ent with the public interest or the cost 
to be unreasonable. 

I should like to use this opportunity to 
summarize briefly developments occur- 
ing during the past year which are 
grounds for optimism about the mining 
future in this country. 

First. The 83d Congress has discon- 
tinued the practice of spending funds 
to develop mines in foreign countries 
which will later compete with United 
States producers. Furthermore, Con- 
gress abolished the Metals and Minerals 
Staff of the State Department and di- 
rected that the Department, in dealing 
with the metals and minerals program, 
should look to the Interior Department 
for information and policy guidance. 

Second. Congress in the past 2 years 
has made the most thorough investiga- 
tion in the history of our country on the 
status of production in the strategic min- 
eral field. This investigation should 
make possible the formulation of recom- 
mendations for a sound, long-range pro- 
gram in the years ahead. 

Third. The President announced early 
this year a new stockpiling program 
based on long-range requirements recog- 
nizing the nonavailability of metals from 
foreign sources and the dangers of in- 
terference with these sources through 
enemy action. The announcement of a 
program to purchase 200,000 tons of 
lead and 300,000 tons of zinc in newly 
mined ore from domestic sources during 
the next few months is further evidence 
of concern for the welfare of this indus- 
try. Such a measure is, of course, a 
short-range policy, but it should help 
sustain lead and zinc producers until a 
long-range policy of quota limitation 
against foreign imports—or a flexible 
tariff—can be developed. 

Fourth. A determined effort is under 
way to return our currency to the gold 
standard. Our departure from this 
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helpful restraint against inflation is the 
cause of many of our monetary ailments 
today. For the first time in many years 
there are strong forces in Washington 
working for the return of the gold 
standard. 

Fifth. The 83d Congress passed legis- 
lation in the field of taxation providing 
for greater depletion allowances and de- 


- ductions for cost of exploration, both of 


which should stimulate mining activities. 

Sixth. In the Department of the In- 
terior a new concern for the welfare of 
the western mining industry has been 
evidenced. A thorough study of the op- 
erations and organization of the Bureau 
of Mines has been completed. This 
should result not only in greater effi- 
ciency, but in better service. 

Seventh. A Minerals Policy Commis- 
sion of Cabinet level has been appointed 
to work out a minerals policy for our 
country. It is hoped that the recom- 
mendations of this Commission will con- 
tain elements of a long-range program 
and a discontinuance of the day-to-day 
operations causing such uncertainty in 
the past.. The program of geological 
survey in Nevada has already been 
greatly accelerated. 

Eighth. A multiple-mineral develop- 
ment bill was enacted which will open 
additional lands for mining claims in 
Nevada and eliminate doubts heretofore 
arising over the validity of claims based 
on a discovery of uranium. Because of 
the complex nature of this bill, which 
changes basic mining law, I prepared 
a summary of it for Nevada miners. 
Copies have been sent to each county 
recorder in our State for distribution 
when mining claimants file their affi- 
davits of performance of annual assess- 
ment work. ' Additional copies are avail- 
able from my office. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the highlights 
of advances in the mining field during 
the past year. While much remains to 
be done, we have made significant prog- 
ress in the right direction. I join with 
other Congressmen from mining States 
in expressing hope that our Government 
will continue its progress in formulat- 
ing a sound, long-range mineral pro- 
gram, giving not only sorely needed sta- 
bility to American miners, but also com- 
plete assurance to those responsible for 
national security that minerals neces- 
sary for free-world defense will be 
available in the event of a national 
emergency. 





The Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service Is Another Prophet of Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the same day the President was declar- 
ing how sick and tired he was of listen- 
ing to what he termed “the prophets of 
doom,” the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
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ment Service released the July Pitts- 
burgh Labor Market Letter. This letter 
covers a four-county labor market area— 
Allegheny - Beaver - Washington - West- 
moreland—and the lead paragraph is en- 
titled “Recession Continued Through 
July.” The paragraph reads as follows: 

Unemployment, estimated at 86,000 in 
July, tripled the year ago level of 28,000. 
The recent rise has resulted from layoffs in 
major industries and also because approxi- 
mately 8,000 new entrants to the labor 
market were unable to secure work. In pre- 
vious summers, students or graduates were 
able to find temporary vacation jobs or 
permanent work. Such openings are not 
available now because of the large number 
of regular workers laid off in various indus- 
tries. 


Tax Reform and Other Achievements of 
the Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the most notable ac- 
complishment of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been the tax-reduction bill, 
@ monumental act that grants benefits 
to every citizen in every walk of life. 

Because it covers so many situations, 
I fee] my constituents in the 30th District 
of California would appreciate knowing 
the more salient features of this bill. I 
am going to list them here, but first, I 
want briefly to review the significant per- 
formance of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, which, since January 1, 1953: 

Acted resolutely to stop the war in Ko- 
rea and put an end to the casualty lists. 

Ended burdensome price and economic 
controls and gave our people more free- 
dom. 

Stabilized the dollar and the soaring 
cost-of-living that had increased 50 per- 
cent in 10 years. 

Gave industry incentives to provide 
new jobs, and to build a sound peacetime 
economy. 

Returned ownership of the tidelands, 
with valuable oil reserves, back to the 
States. 

Cut taxes $7.4 billion—including a 10- 
percent income tax cut—the greatest 
total cut in history. 

Reorganized our military defense with 
new emphasis on air power, including 
naval air. 

Took courageous action on farm sur- 
pluses in an attempt to end mounting 
excesses. 

Revised the Housing bill to provide bet- 
ter terms and special provisions for mili- 


tary. 

Gave increased benefits to social- 
security recipients and disabled veterans. 

Passed stringent anti-Communist laws 
and eliminated disloyal workers from the 
Government. 

As San Diego's Representative in Con- 
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cisions that benefited the area. These 
are some I worked on: 

Federal Narcotics Office established in 
San Diego for the first time. 

Mission Bay channel dredging appro- 
priation of $750,000 to end the bottie- 
neck there. 

Additional beds at the Naval Hospital 
for veterans of San Diego County. 

Additional judgeship for the San Diego 
area, including $220,000 for new court- 
room. 

Fisherman's Protective Act to help our 
tuna fishermen regain their freedom of 
the seas. 

Extension and revision of legislation 
to bring over $10 million to San Diego 
schools. 

Simplified customs clearance for boats 
entering and leaving Mexico via our port. 

Sale of Linda Vista homes to the oc- 
cupants, and elimination of temporary 
housing. 

Awarding of the F-102 contract at San 
Diego by insisting on condemned lease of 
plant 2. 

Wetback control bill to provide orderly 
system and control of Mexican workers. 

Fifteen million dollar naval construc- 
tion authorizations and appropriations 
for this area. 

Action by Maritime Administration in 
reducing rates, $5 per ton at port of San 
Diego. 

Inclusion of San Diego in proposed 
sea-water conversion program. 

Stabilization of employment at naval 
station, repair facility, and naval air 
station. 

Repeal of Thomas rider and passage of 
vital fringe benefits laws for Federal 
workers. 

Increase of military household goods 
allowance, and repeal of restrictions on 
retirement. 


Three new harbor patrol boats to the ’ 


San Diego Coast Guard station. 

The 83d Congress has given the tax- 
payers of this country more tax relief 
than at any time in the history of our 
country. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child’s earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduction 
by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 


Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 

deduction for a cousin who 
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is institutionalized because of physica) 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 

First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is a}. 
lowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapacj- 
tated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of ege, who is mentally or physically 
incapebie of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined income 
of her husband and herself does not ex. 
ceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The same 
family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
ting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can re- 
ceive half the benefits of income split- 
ting if he has a dependent parent and if 
the taxpayer maintains a household for 
the father or mother. 

Savings to the taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc- 
tion for these retired people of up to 
$240 a year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public-retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

This bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment 
purchases. 


Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
This bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
po oh the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hospi- 
tals, and educational institutions. 
Total saving to taxpayers. $25 million 
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AID TO FARMERS 


First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
writeoff of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to° employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 


ible. 
_ DEATH BENEFITS 


The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for tax- 
ation of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities, 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third, Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 

The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
hew equipment the taxpayer will be 
able to write off twice the amount now 
allowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals, such as farmers, shop- 
keepers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of @ million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 


Tax returns “a due April 15 
1 additional month in which to prepare 
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their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments. 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The bill grants taxpayers an option 
to either deduct as an expense or to 
amortize research and experimental 
expenditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research, with the objective of 
creating new products, new processes, 
and new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The bill brings tax accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent 
two sets of books. It provides realistic 
computation of net income for tax pur- 
poses, in conformity with sound busi- 
ness practices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 

The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical 
and strategic minerals in order to en- 
courage the development of domestic 
sources of supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal. objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorship and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 

The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
proceeds of certin life-insurance pol- 
icies. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 

lion. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS ar 

The bill removes the 2-percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 

The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, 
may have greater freedom in retaining 
their funds for legitimate business pur- 
poses. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 

52-percent corporation income tax. 
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The total increase in revenue, $1.2 
billion. 


REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10-percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by 
$12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax 
have been possible without this budget 
cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The Tax Revision Act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut. program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals receive an overall total tax saving 
of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 





Report to the People of the Sixth District 
by Hon. DeWitt S. Hyde, of Mary- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr.HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
a report to the voters of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland on my 
voting record during the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress. At this time, I would 
like to make a short report on my work 
and some of the things I was able to 
accomplish during my first term in Con- 
gress. 

I was fortunate enough to have 11 of 
my own bills enacted into law. So far as 
we have been able to discover from the 
record, which is not complete at this 
time, we succeeded in enacting more of 
our own bills into law than any other 
freshman Congressman; we do know 
that was true so far as the first session 
was concerned. 

For the benefit of the Sixth District 
of Maryland, one of my bills enacted into 
law will permit the industries and mu- 
nicipalities of Maryland to have access to 
and use of the water in the Potomac 
River by giving authority to the Depart- 
ment of Interior to grant rights-of-way 
across the canal. 

Another bill provides for the transfer 
of national park lands in Frederick 
County. It permits a consolidation of 
Federal holdings through an exchange 
for lands owned by the Church of the 
Brethren. The church owns two tracts 
in the area, separated from each other 
by Government-owned tracts, therefore 
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the bill is of benefit to the Church of the 
Brethren and to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We also introduced a bill providing for 
a metropolitan area transit commission 
to regulate public transportation in the 
Washington metropolitan area. This bill 
was passed by Congress in the form of 
an amendment to another bill which had 
been introduced on this subject. 

We had adopted by the Public Works 
Committee, a resolution providing for a 
review of records and surveys to deter- 
mine what might be done at the Savage 
River Dam and Reservoir to provide a 
water supply for the town of Western- 
port. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of Subcommittee No. 1 of that 
committee, we handled all of the thajor 
bills dealing with the control of com- 
munism. An examination of the record 
will show that I took a major part in 
the action on the floor of the House 
which resulted in the favorable adoption 
of the bill to control espionage and sab- 
otage; the bill to grant immunity in sub- 
versive investigations before congres- 
sional committees and the so-called 
wiretapping evidence bill. 

I was also a member of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia which 
is an important committee to western 
Maryland because of its control over 
laws dealing with the Washington milk- 
shed. As a member of this committee I 
introduced six bills which became law 
and which are of vital importance to 
residents of Maryland who have busi- 
nesses or business connections in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

There are, of course, many other ma- 
jor pieces of legislation on which I took 
an active part either before committees 
or on the floor of the. House. Some of 
these are: The railroad retirement bill, 
a bill to outlaw the Communist Party, 
a bill of benefit to labor-surplus areas 
by authorizing loans to assist in build- 
ing industrial plants—incidentally, we 
also introduced a bill to help obtain Gov- 
ernment contracts for labor-surplus 
areas and we were happy to see that as 
a result of such congressional proposals, 
the President executed directives which 
were helpful in locating the new Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. in Allegany Coun- 
ty. Other bills on which I took an ac- 
tive part were a bill to continue the 
flood-control project in Allegany Coun- 
ty; the control of slum areas in the Na- 
tion’s Capital; a bill to repeal the 15 
percent transportation tax—this was cut 
to 10 percent in the excise-tax bill: a 
bill to provide assistance to federally im- 
pacted areas in school construction; a 
bill for which I was coauthor and which 
became law to authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into civil-defense 
cecmpacts—this will allow cooperation 
between District and Maryland officials. 

While engaged in this heavy legisla- 
tive schedule, our office has managed to 
handle the problems of hundreds of resi- 
dents of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict involving the Federal Government. 

We are grateful to the people of the 
Sixth District of Maryland for the op- 
portunity to serve them and the Nation 
as a Member of the United States House 
of Representatives. 
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Former President Harry S. Truman Re- 
ceives Awards of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation, Honorary Life 
Membership in the National Council of 
Business and Professional Men, Inc., 
and the American International Acad- 
emy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert 
highlights of the proceedings of the na- 
tional council on the occasion of the 70th 
birthday of former President Harry S. 
Truman, at which the El Alfaro Grand 
Cross and Citation, honorary life mem- 
bership in the national council, and hon- 
orary life membership and the star and 
cross of the American International 
Academy, were bestowed upon him, on 
Saturday, May 8, 1954, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers, in the presence of the 
officers and members of the national 
council. 


I am particularly happy to make note 
of this occasion, since it gives me the op- 
portunity of doing honor to our former 
President, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, and to the National ,Council of 
Business and Professional Men, which 
has associated itself with the magnificent 
work of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation and the American Interna- 
tional Academy toward peace and dem- 
ocracy. 

Mr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
provost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, made the opening remarks, 
and addressed himself in part to Mr. 
Truman, as follows: 

You have been an astute administrator of 
the affairs of our country. You have been a 
valiant leader in the struggle to stem the 
onrushing tide of militant atheism that 
threatens the peace of the world. Your 
vision has sustained the spiritual bulwark of 
our civilization. Your concern has been 
with the welfare of the common man of this 
and other countries of the world. You have 
sounded the call to sustain the dignity of 
man, wherever and whenever it has been 
threatened. With impartial judgment, yet 
with great loyalty to those who have sus- 
tained your aims, you have furthered the 
social weal of the vast masses of the people 
of this country and the whole world. 

To you, champion of the rights of man and 
the finest ideals of America, we are greatly 
honored to present this grand cross and 
citation, as you particulary personify those 
cardinal virtues and ideais which Eloy Alfaro 
fought and died for in his struggle to eman- 
cipate the common man. 


Sefior Humberto Calamari, personal 
representative to His Excellency, Eusebio 
A. Morales, made the first award; a bi- 
ribboned Grand Cross and Citation, in- 
scribed in Spanish with appropriate re- 
marks concerning the great appreciation 
Latin America has for the outstanding 
advancement achieved by Mr. Truman 
in promoting and cementing the friend- 
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ship between Latin America and the 
United States. 

The Honorable Aaron Frank, presi- 
dent of the national council, and for. 
mer deputy police commissioner of the 
city of New York, awarded Mr. Truman 
honorary life membership in the ng- 
tional council, in recognition of his in- 
tellectual distinction, scholarship, ang 
accomplishment, as a humanitarian, 
statesman, and philosopher. 

The final award and citations were 


‘made by Dr. Harry Cohen, provost, 


American International Academy, dur- 
ing which he made the following re. 
marks to Mr. Truman: 


This academy, that I have the honor to 
represent, received: its charter in Washing. 
ton over 50 years ago. Included in its mem- 
bership are many illustrious names from al! 
over the world. It is a world organization of 
famous scholars. I hope that when the 
Harry S. Truman Library is completed, you 
will find a worthy place for these citations 
among your souvenirs. I hope that the 
good Lord will grant you many, many happy 
years of health, life, and happiness, so that 
you may continue to carry on with your won- 
derful work. 


The Honorable Harry S. Truman, in 
accepting these honors, made this ad- 
dress: 

Thank you, Mr. Bayern, Commissioner 
Prank, Dr. Harry Cohen, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the national council. I am over- 
whelmed with these great honors which you 
have bestowed upon me, for which please 
accept my sincere thanks‘and gratitude. It 
is very kind of all of you to join with me in 
celebrating my 70th birthday. Brother 
Colon Eloy Elfaro, director general of the 
foundation, and I, were active in promoting 
the Simon Bolivar Memorial Foundation, at 
the time I was in the Senate and Mr. Alfaro 
was the Ambassador from Ecuador, in Wash- 
ington, D. C.- Sr. Diogenes Escalante, the 
Ambassador of Venezuela in Washington, was 
first vice president, and my good friend, 
Colon Eloy Alfaro was second vice president. 
Ambassador Escalante was recalled by his 
government. I went to the White House, 
and Colon Eloy Alfaro then did all the work 
of the Bolivar Foundation. 

I recall, too, that we both made the trip 
to Missouri in connection with the cere- 
monies in commemorating the presentation 
of the statue of Bolivar that the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela had presented for the 
erection in the town of Bolivar, Mo. on July 
5, 1948. 

Let me say that in the world struggle to 
consolidate the ideals of democracy, the 
American Continent has contributed the 
philosophy, the work—and what is more— 
the heroic sacrifice of its most representa- 
tive citizens. Ranked with Bolivar, Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Roosevelt, Marti, and 
other immortal American martyrs in the 
world struggle for the institution of the prin- 
ciples of democracy, Eloy Alfaro occupies an 
outstanding position for his great heart, and 
his great mind, dedicated completely to the 
defense of the less privileged. 

Inspired by the work of this great Ameri- 
can patriot, the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation has instituted a decoration 
which is awarded to men in the fields of 
public affairs, education, science and re- 
ligion, who dedicate their lives to eternal 
vigilance over human rights—sacred patri- 
mony of mankind. 

I shall always cherish these awards and 
citations, and I again express my great 4p- 
preciation for your kindness in conferring 
all these honors on me, from the bottom of 
my heart. May God bless us all and bring 
peace on earth and good will to all men. 
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Mr. Theodore Pred Kuper, chairman 
of the legislative committee and vice 
president of the national council, called 
upon all present to sing Happy Birth- 
day, Which everyone present sang 
heartily. 





Impressions of Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Henry Crosby, of Green- 
ville, Miss., a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Washington County, 
Miss., recently returned from an extend- 
ed visit to Europe. Mr. Crosby’s report 
on the trip, as reported in the Missis- 
ippi Pilot, is such a thoughtful one that, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues might have an opportunity to 
read it. His report follows: 

“Stability is what Europeans in all walks 
of life have more of than we Americans,” 
Henry Crosby said the other night on his 
return from a summer tour of Europe. 

The county supervisor and civic leader and 
his wife toured the British Isles, the channel 
eountries, and Scandinavia. Mrs. Crosby re- 
mained in England an extra week after her 
husband came back to the States on a 
BOAC flight. She was to return home by 
ocean liner Tuesday. 

“Europeans have more stability than 
Americans because most of them have their 
roots so deep in the places where they live. 
Some of the families have lived over 200 
years in one house. 

“They feel a sense of security In living in 
the same houses, walking in the same streets, 
and farming the same fields or working at 
the same trades as their ancestors.” 

Crosby added that he noticed too that no 
job is taken as one without dignity. “The 
doorman of a hotel stands at his post as 
though his job is the most important one he 
ean have. He is proud of his job, and, unlike 
impatient Americans, plans to make it a life- 
time career by doing the job well. 

“It is the same with the chimney sweepers 
of London, the waiters in French cafes, and 
the bus drivers traveling Italian highways. 
They see their jobs as being important; and 
at times they are almost pompous in per- 
forming their everyday duties. 

“It was evident too that they felt. com- 
pelled to give an honest day’s work in their 
employment. Work is the accepted rule of 
the people I saw in Europe. They expect to 
work, and try to do their best.” 

He pointed out that the State of Missis- 
sippi could get inspiration from the beauti- 
ful crops of grain, sugar beets, potatoes, and 
vegetables raised with a minimum of equip- 
ment and mostly by hand labor in the Euro- 
pean countries. 

“Since the last war there has been little 
money with which to buy farm equipment 
(the little they do use) and horses and cattle. 

three having been largely confiscated 
or destroyed the war. Many of the 
wee and their cattle were slaughtered for 
On many highways in Italy I saw oxcarts 
loaded with hay being pulled by oxen. Sev- 
tral Were pulled by Holstein cows on the way 
home to be milked. They are trying to build 
Wp their herds again, but that will take years 
striving.’* 
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Europeans’ consciousness of the unusual 
weather conditions, from too much rain, was 
illustrated by an elderly Irishman, whom 
the Crosbys met at an agricultural fair in 
southern Ireland. 

“He engaged us in conversation, and spoke 
out against ‘the blasted American atomic 
bomb,’ and blamed it for ruining his vege- 
table garden. 

“They fail to realize that the bomb is be- 
ing perfected for the preservation of their 
gardens, homes, and themselves. 

“We found apprehension over Russian ex- 
pansion in all the countries we visited. Yet 
they expressed fear that by being impulsive 
America would cause another world war. 
“We simply cannot go it,’ they maintain. 

“While we were in England we found that 
the English press was playing up the fact 
that English world leaders can curb the 
United States and Russia can curb China, 
and in that way Russia and England will save 
the world from an international conflict. 
England is all for trade since trade is her 
life’s blood. 

“People on the street in England have 
been sold the idea that if Americans would 
go through the ravages of a war in the United 
States, Americans would be less eager for a 
world conflict now. 

“They fail to realize that the United States 
does not want a war, nor do we want slavery 
under Russian rule; so the United States is 
standing its ground against the Communists. 

“During the current period England and 

France feel it is necessary to negotiate with 
Russia and its satellites to preserve the un- 
certain peace we have at the present time. 
Under their lead in the negotiations the 
West continues to make concessions desired 
by the Communists; but they profess this 
is the only way to survive.” 
_ The county political leader brought out 
that his visit to England made him more 
understanding of the British attitude that 
anything beats nothingness. “England has 
an area the same square miles as Mississippi, 
and is crowded with 40 million people. It 
would take only one hydrogen bomb and the 
thousand years of England’s history would 
be ended. ‘The English are very conscious 
and concerned about that simpie fact. 

“England is sacred to the Britsh people 
liké Paris is sacred to the French. So they 
are willing to make any kind of concession 
in order to preserve their first loves. 

“Somehow, they don’t seem to realize that 
we're no more willing to send our sons to 
war and pay the expense of war than they 
are. But the difference in the English view- 
point and the American, Canadian, and 
Australian viewpoint is that where the Eng- 
lish fear total destruction, the latter three 
nations fear slavery. 

“The American, the Canadian and the 
Australian doubt that their countries could 
be destroyed by bombings, because of their 
vast spaces; but the English envisage their 
small country as disappearing under the At- 
lantic Ocean to join the lost city of Atlantis 
after one hydrogen bomb. 

“The discussions of Churchill and French 
Premier Mendes-France are motivated by 
that kind of thinking.” 

He stated that, judging from natives 
talked with in Norway and Denmark, that 
the people of those two countries do not want 
war either, “but they, like the Americans, 
abhor the idea of slavery. 

“Sweden, located close to Russia, is still 
playing the neutral game like it did during 
World War II, but Sweden at heart is on 
our side.” 

Crosby said it was gratifying to see at first 
hand the splendid recovery Europe has made 
since World War II. “Meat rationing went 
off in England while we were there. New 
buildings, built during the past 9 years, were 

fro 
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“France Das made a slower recovery, largely 
due to the instability of the vacillating 
French Governments, strikes of labor, and 
lack of determination. Many of the public 
buildings, other than those in the war, were 
in bad need of repairs: 

“It's a truism in Burepe that France can- 
not be depended upon to fight wholeheart- 
edly now. I believe that this is a combina- 
tion of two factors: The nature of the people 
and bad government. 

“They are pleasure minded, especially in 
the cities. Frenchmen generally worship the 
city of Paris in a pagan way. That was partly 
the reason, I am told, the nation capitulated 
so quickly when the Germans began to at- 
tack the country at the beginning of World 
War II. They wanted more than anything to 
save Paris from bomb damage. This later 
galled the English and even the Germans, 
because so many of their own cities were de- 
stroyed, while Paris was preserved intact with 
all of its beauty. 

“Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Norway suffered almost as heavily as France 
during the last war. They were also occu- 
pied for the duration; but you can hardly 
find any signs of war damage in those coun- 
tries. They have worked like beavers in 
their determination to build back.” 

He remarked that the rank and file of 
people over Europe appreciate what the 
Marshall plan has done in aiding European 
recovery. “Take Norway, for instance. The 
Germans made a ‘scorched earth’ retreat 
from that country near the end of the war 
and left the northern part of the nation 
almost destitute. The Marshall plan has 
helped Norway to get back on its feet and 
meet its own needs. 

“Incidentally, I asked what happened to 
the Norwegian traitor Quisling (whose name 
became a synonym for all World War II 
traitors and collaborators). My guide re- 
plied simply, ‘We shot him.’ 

“We found, in conversations with guides, 
waiters, and natives in France, Denmark, 
and Italy that they are mortally afraid of 
German rearmament, and insist the United 
States must be responsible for German con- 
duct on their borders. 

“The Italians especially ablior Germany. 
Shortly before the Germans were forced by 
American troops to withdraw from Italy, 
the Germans massacred 300 Italian soldiers 
and officers, accusing them of not being 
diligent enough in trying to quell an anti- 
German riot. There were many other oc- 
casions like this in Italy. And many of the 
Italians remember.” 

After visiting in Rome, Crosby said it was 
easy to understand why Keats and Shelby 
chose to live there. “The cadence is not as 
exciting in Rome as in Paris; but Rome is a 
stable and a wonderful city. 

“There’s quite a bit of building going on 
now in Rome. ‘Fhere were 100 or more large 
new multiple unit apartments under con- 
struction, and also many offices and stores 
being built.” 

He was interested in viewing the different 
types of highway construction in the coun- 
tries of Europe, most of which had black- 
top and rock roads. “It was amazing to see 
that the Appian Way, leading into Rome, and 
built about 10 B. C. was still in good condi- 
tion. Also at Coventy, England, we rode over 
@ main highway built by Romans in 50 A. D. 

“I was very much interested also on the 
way the hospitals were handled in the Scan- 
danavian countries through local sick clubs 
and government aid programs. In Italy and 
France, the hospitals were largely maintained 
and staffed by the Catholic orders. With 
them it is a labor of love.” 

After concluding his tour of Europe, Crosby 
decided that a southern accent “is the best 
gadget you can take with you to Europe. 
Strangely enough, when an European hears a 
southern accent he invariably engages you in 
conversation and tries to add to your pleasure. 
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Many of our most enjoyable experiences came 
to us that way. 

“Now at home I'm trying to figure out how 
the United States has done all it has done 
since the revolution. So short a time.” 


Record of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 83d 
Congress has come to a close. 

It was the first Republican-controlled 
Congress since the 80th Congress. It 
was the first Republican Congress since 
1929 to serve under a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Unlike the 80th Congress, the 83d 
Congress has given no one justification 
to refer to it as a “do nothing” Congress. 
As a matter of fact, with the close of the 
second session, the administration lead- 
ers could very properly point to it as 
having, in varying degrees, accomplished 
a large portion of President Eisenhow- 
er’s program. It was an active Congress, 
though slow moving throughout the first 
session and for several months of the 
final session. In the last 3 months, how- 
ever, it became a hard-working Con- 
gress and produced a fair volume of 
work. 

Having said all these things, however, 
I do not wish to convey the impression 
that I was in full agreement with every- 
thing done in the 83d Congress. I found 
it necessary at times to vigorously op- 
pose much of this legislative effort, 
especially when it tended toward the 
ofttime mentioned giveaway program. 
I did, however, support a great deal of 
the administration's program. I think 
the voting record of the 83d Congress 
will show that I probably gave more sup- 
port to the President’s program than 
many of my Republican colleagues from 
the State of Illinois. This, I might add, 
is true of the entire Democratic delega- 
tien from the State of Illinois. 

APPROVED DEMOCRATIC PROGRAMS 


In its accomplishments and achieve- 
ments, the 83d Congress could take little 
credit for originality. Most of its major 
efforts were directed toward the con- 
tinuation of programs initiated in previ- 
ous Democratic administrations under 
President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man. Among these were: The Mutual 
Security program, housing legislation, 
expansion of social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad retirement, 
atomic energy, vocational rehabilitation, 
hospital construction, public health 
grant-in-aid, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, highway construction, and ex- 
tension of other programs created by 
Democratic Congresses. 

I cannot think of a single program 
considered in the 83d Congress which 
was initiated by the new administration 
except its giveaway program, such as 
tidelands oil, the Dixon-Yates contract, 
raids on national parks and forests, an- 
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nounced new policies on reclamation, ir- 
rigation and power, and timberland 
grabs. Many of these did not show 
themselves in the final box score of 
Congress, because an administrative ap- 
proach was used to institute new poli- 
cies in these fields, which, in my opinion, 
were not in the public interest. 

Frequently, however, as in the timber- 
land grab, the grazing grab, and a few 
other grabs, it was necessary that the 
groups, seeking distribution of our na- 
tional resources to private interest, had 
to come to Congress to get what they 
wanted. And, although they came with 
White House approval, we were able to 
muster sufficient support to defeat their 
plans. These defeats rightfully should 
be charged against the President's pro- 
gram. 

REPUBLICANS OPPOSED EISENHOWER 


Major controversies during the 83d 
Congress evolved around increasing the 
debt limit and tax revision, housing, 
fiexible price supports in agriculture, 
Taft-Hartley revision, and on the final 
form most of the legislation previously 
mentioned was to take. In most of the 
instances, the Democratic minority was 
found supporting the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while the obstacles and 
major opposition to many of his propo- 
sals were coming:from within his own 
party. It was not an infrequent situa- 
tion in the 83d Congress, both the first 
and second session, to find the Demo- 
crats carrying the ball for the White 
House and pushing the enactment of the 
worthwhile sections of the President’s 
program. 

The box score on the success of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s program during the 
83d Congress, as announced by the White 
House, is most certainly open to chal- 
lenge. It is ridiculous for White House 
aides to claim that nearly all the legis- 
lation the President asked for was en- 
acted, and more ridiculous still is their 
claim that his batting average in this 
regard was .830 or that he struck out 
only 11 times in 65 tries, as his press sec- 
retary, James C. Hagerty, stated. 

Actually, little of the President’s pro- 
gram was enacted in the form he re- 
quested. In many cases, the only simi- 
larity between the legislation he sug- 
gested and the final bill enacted into 
law was the title. Throughout both ses- 
sions of the Congress, it was apparent 
that administration congressional lead- 
ers either were not clear on the Presi- 
dent’s position on housing, social secu- 
rity, atomic energy, reciprocal trades 
agreements, and foreign aid, or they were 
careless in presenting his position in 
floor debate. 

DEMOCRATS TOOK INITIATIVE 


In many cases, the action of both the 
House and the Senate on important parts 
of the administration’s legislative pro- 
gram was considered in the Congress it- 
self as defeats for the administration. 
In many more instances the Democratic 
minority took the initiative to save major 
parts of the President's program. On at 
least four different occasions the mi- 
nority embarrassed Republican leader- 
ship in the House into following Demo- 
cratic efforts to enact vital sections of 
legislation requested by the President. 
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It was noted also that the White House 
claimed credit for the enactment of sey. 
eral pieces of veterans legislation. The 
record will show, however, that the aq- 
ministration vigorously opposef the en. 
actment of several of these veterans’ 
measures, for which it now takes credit 
to the extent of threatening veto. The 
administration’s attitude on H. R. 9020, 
a bill to increase benefits for veterans 
was such as to draw condemnation from 
the National Tribune, regarded as the 
voice of the veterans of the United States, 
It comes in poor grace now for White 
House aides to claim any credit for the 
veterans’ legislation enacted during the 
83d Congress. 

In retrospect, reviewing the first 2 years 
of the new administration, its successes 
and failures, I intend to comment herein 
principally on its legislative program, but 
I do not feel that we can overlook action 
early in the present administration to 
create the “hard dollar.” Nor can we 
overlook the failure of the Republican 
administration to arrest inflationary 
trends or to stop the rising cost of living, 

VALUE OF DOLLAR DECLINES 


Nearing the half-way mark in the 
Eisenhower administration and at the 
end of the first Congress during that ad- 
ministration, we find that the value of 
the dollar is at its lowest mark in history 
and living costs are at an all-time high. 
Quite naturally, these portend serious 
problems for the administration to solve 
in its remaining 2 years. Up to this time, 
and with little hope for success in the 
future, the administration has not been 
able to balance the budget. 

It has increased the national debt to 
$18 billion, which they seek to hide with 
tricky bookkeeping. ‘i 

Under previous methods of determin- 
ing the public debt, a $100 savings bond 
was charged as a $100 obligation of the 
Federal Government. Under the Eisen- 
hower administration, the obligation is 
charged as a $75 obligation although at 
its maturity the Government owes the 
holder of that bond $100. With this 
bookkeeping gimmick, the Eisenhower 
debt of $274 billion would be $286 billion, 
$18 billion greater than the $268 billion 
debt under President Truman. 

Undoubtedly in 1952 many people 
turned to President Eisenhower for lead- 
ership with the feeling that he could 
bring unity to.the Nation and to the 
world. These must be sorély disap- 
pointed when they look at the lack of 
unity and the steadily increasing con- 
flict among the nations supposed to be 
allied. 

CONFUSION INSTEAD OF CONFIDENCE 


As we look around us at the end of the 
83d Congress, we see that the grand 
hopes of our people and of friendly peo- 
ple of foreign lands have been crushed in 
disillusionment. We witness confusion 
instead of confidence. We see dismay 
and uncertainty, instead of pride and 
courage. We have lost the initiative in 
foreign policy, and we have seen our in- 
fluence 

Despite boasts of a firm foreign policy 
dressed with high-sounding slogans, we 
at the moment see the European Defense 
Community, which is the cornerstone of 
the NATO program, near collapse. It is 
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ironical that the build-up of NATO and 
the ground work of EDC was one of the 
greatest achievements of General Eisen- 
hnower, serving under appointment of 
president Truman. 

But the sad fact is, since the Eisen- 
hower administration took over, this 
Government has not won a battle on a 
foreign diplomatic front. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, my time and 
inteerst have been directed principally 
to matters of national security. 

During the first session, Congress cut 
$5 billion from the Air Force, and the 
Secretary of Defense said he was going 
to economize by having fewer war planes, 
put better defenses. Senator Russet, of 
Georgia, was prompted to suggest that we 
might be even stronger if the adminis- 
tration cut $10 billion from the Air Force. 

In the 1954 budget, some of the Air 
Force strength was restored, but there 
were still cuts in the defense budget. 
These were instituted over the objections 
of our military leaders—whose selection 
had been heralded with the thought of 
having new men take a New Look at re- 
quirements. Following the unprece- 
dented action of having the Budget Di- 
rector sit in on sessions of the National 
Security Council, the dollar philosophy 
overrode the safety philosophy. 

The 1954 cut was sold by the slogan- 
makers as giving more “bang for a 
buck,” and being a “New Look,” based 
upon “instant, massive retaliatory” pow- 
er. When the facts were closely ana- 
lyzed, it was found that we were getting 
less bangs for fewer bucks; that our 
power of retaliation was decreased 
rather than increased. 

Events in the Par East of last spring 
brought home the weaknesses of the plan 
to substitute economy for safety in the 
defense. Since then the administration 
has been giving the New Look a new 
look. r 

Manpower goals destined to go down, 
now are to go up. . 

Defense spending was to decline. Now 
it is to rise. 

The Air Force was to have fewer fight- 
ing wings. Now it is to have more fight- 
ing wings—nearly as many as the Tru- 
man administration said were needed. 

Universal military training is out one 
day, in another, and denied by the White 
House, until at least after the November 
elections, 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


In the field of atomic energy, Congress 
Provided a pretty good bill. Except in 
the section applying to international 
Sharing of materials, the bill was not 
the one requested by the administration. 
Domestically, the Republican leadership 
would have gone so far as to let a rela- 
tively few private interests take over 
Government patents on atomic energy, 
which truly belong to the taxpayers who 
contributed $10 billion to the develop- 
ment of this source of limitless energy. 
Only the determined efforts of the Demo- 
crats in Congress prevented this policy 
being written into law as a part of the 
Tevised atomic-energy bill. We were 
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given a last-minute assist from the Pres- 
ident. 


GIVEAWAY DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


The administration’s giveaway pro- 
gram started early; perhaps the first bill 
to go through the 83d Congress was one 
turning over to a few coastal States the 
offshore oil resources that are properly 
the property of all the people. In their 
zeal to achieve this giveaway, which re- 
versed several Supreme Court decisions, 
Congress and the administration went 
too far even for themselves. They 
quickly enacted another law taking back 
anything beyond the continental shelf. 

The utility interests then began de- 
manding the giveaway of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. They have continued 
their efforts, and finally may have suc- 
ceeded in the form of an indirect attack. 
The Dixon-Yates contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission is designed 
to hamstring TVA’s ability to serve as 
a@ yardstick for electric-power rates. I 


.have opposed this contract because I do 


not believe the Atomic.Energy Commis- 
sion should be used for this purpose. 

The Commission has enough to do to 
handle our nuclear weapons and atomic 
energy program for peaceful uses with- 
out involving itself in the controversy 
over power policy. 

A bold attempt was made to give away 
our timberlands, but fortunately enough 
Members of Congress saw the dangers 
to stop it. Under the terms of this bill, 
cutover timberland, acquired by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with dams or 
target ranges, would have paid for by 
an equivalent area of virgin timberland 
from the national forests. At present 
owners of such land are reimbursed in 
cash. 

Two attempts were made to turn over 
the national forests to the big cattle- 
grazing interests, but this, too, was de- 
feated. 

VETERANS 


Veterans have received few benefits 
from this Congress and from the ad- 
ministration. In the administration of 
veterans’ affairs, as in all other matters, 
the administration looks at the dollar 
sign rather than the service rendered. 
Appropriations have been cut, and many 
needed services have been curtailed. 
The administration has had the hospi- 
talization program under constant at- 
tack. 

In Congress, in response to great de- 
mand to enable veterans, widows, and 
dependents to help meet rising living 
costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs—where bipartisanship actually 
works—brought out a bill, H. R.9020. It 
was roadblocked for weeks by the Re- 
publican leadership, who used the threat 
of a veto. They finally forced the com- 
mittee to vastly curtail the measure, so 
that millions of disabled veterans, as 
well as all veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, were denied increases. Then 
it was brought up under a gag rule, so 
that it had to be accepted as it was, or 
completely rejected. This ‘was the rea- 
son for the unprecedented censure in the 
pages of the National Tribune. 

The President recommended, and Con- 
gress agreed, that the day, November 11, 
be renamed Veterans Day, 
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LABOR 


Candidate Eisenhower told the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that he thought 
certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law could be used to break unions. He 
promised to repeal these union-busting 
sections. In September 1953, Martin 
Durkin, who had been assigned the job 
of eliminating these provisions, resigned 
as Secretary of Labor, claiming he had 


. been doublecrossed. When the Taft- 


Hartley recommendations were finally 
sent to Congress, the sections labor felt 
were union busting were intact. Con- 
gress then failed to act; in fact, only 
united Democratic effort in the Senate 
prevented even more obnoxious provi- 
sions from being written. 

AGRICULTURE 


Candidate Eisenhower told an audi- 
ence at Brookings, S. Dak., in 1952, that 
the Republican Party was pledged to give 
the farmer 100 percent of parity, with 
the guaranty of the price supports of 90. 

In June of this year the President told 
@ news conference he never implied or 
insinuated any such thing. 

Meanwhile, he and his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, were 
asking for a flexible support system, 
with the minimum of 175 percent of 
parity. When Congress gave him a bill 
putting price supports at from 82% to 
90 percent, he and his White House aids 
proclaimed a victory. 

Had no bill been written, the Presi- 
dent would have had his 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

The administration, which campaigned 
so ardently against what it called the 
socialistic Brannan plan, recommended 
a Brannan plan for wool, and points to 
this measure as a victory. 

Secretary Benson told a congressional 
committee that the Nation can remain 
prosperous with farmers ‘receiving a 
gradually declining percentage of na- 
tional income. He said this just a few 
weeks after he had reduced the price of 
dairy products by 20 points, although 
there was no correspondingly large 
decrease in the price to the consumer. 

One of the early acts of the new ad- 
ministration was to wreck the Soil Con- 
servation Service by a reorganization 
which left much of the work up to indi- 
vidual States. This resulted in the loss 
of most of the highly trained experts in 
this field from the program. 

The 1954 drought, which brought suf- 
fering to Illinois farmers, dramatically 
highlighted the need for a program 
which would assure an ever-normal 
reservoir of water, one of the goals of 
@ well-rounded soil-conservation pro- 
gram, 

WELFARE—SOCIAL SECURITY 

The social-security expansion bill was 

the major highlight of the positive action 


‘of the Congress, but in passing this leg- 


islation the President was dealt a blow, 
for the congressional leadership failed to 
achieve his goal of increasing coverage 
by 10,500,000. 

We of the minority, however, wel- 
comed the final endorsement of this pro- 
gram by the Republicans. When this 
program was instituted by the Roosevelt 
administration in 1934, it was met by Re- 
publican cries of “socialism” and “radi- 
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calism.” Every Republican on the Ways 
Means Committee in 1934 voted to kill 
the bill. The Republican platform of 
1936 contained a plank promising to 
repeal the law. 

The law, as amended, raises benefits, 
raises payroll deductions, provides waiver 
of premium and no loss of equity for the 
permanent and totally disabled, and 
includes some new workers. 

Other phases of the welfare program 
did not fare so well. The health rein- 
surance program was defeated; while the 
housing program was virtually emascu- 
lated. The President had requested a 
watered-down public-housing program 
of 35,000 units a year for 4 years. Demo- 
crats tried desperately to save this pro- 
gram; the best that could be accom- 
plished was 35,000 units for 1 year. The 
tricky language of the bill is such, how- 
ever, that only a very small portion of 
these needed homes will ever be con- 
structed. 

School construction legislation, prom- 
ised by Candidate Eisenhower, was not 
even recommended by the administra- 
tion, despite a survey by the Office of 
Education, showing the need for 345,000 
new classrooms. 

Authorizations to expand grants in aid 
for health services, vocational rehabili- 
tation and hospital construction were 
enacted. Much of this worthwhile pro- 
gram—all of it carrying out legislation 
adopted by the previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations—was negated by budget 
cuts. 

TRADE NOT AID 

The Republicans in 1953 offered a 
catchy phrase, “Trade, not aid.” In or- 
der to carry out this program, the Presi- 
dent forwarded a eomprehensive foreign 
trade bill to the Congress, which pro- 
vided for a 3-year extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act (a Dem- 
ocratic program), and asked for permis- 
sion to further reduce tariffs. The best 
he could obtain was a flat 1-year exten- 
sion, and the threat was made that he 
probably would not get more than that 
next year, if, in fact the Republican 
leadership did not repeal the whole pro- 
gram. This has been one of the vic- 
tories claimed by the White House staff. 

The extension adopted by the Con- 
gress does nothing to further the expor- 
tation of farm products, of which we 
have a surplus, nor does it provide any 
means of correcting inequities in the 
administration of the law which have 
been harmful to such industries as coal 
and chemicals. 

TAX REVISION 


Individual income-tax reductions went 
into effect at the beginning of 1954. They 
were automatic, having been provided 
for in a law passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by a Democratic 
President. The 83d Congress adopted a 
tax-revision law, which provided for 
some worthwhile reductions, and which 
Isupported. I joined, however, the Dem- 
ocratic effort to increase the personal 
exemptions of individual taxpayers which 
would have greatly increased general 
consumer purchasing power. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PAY RAISE 


House and Senate Members were prac- 
tically. unanimous in approving a 5-per- 
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cent pay raise for all Federal employees 
including all employees in the postal 
service. It was vetoed, however, by 
President Eisenhower because it did not 
carry with it postal rate increases. Con- 
gress had refused to increase postal rates 
at the request of Postmaster General 
Summerfield, particularly due to opposi- 
tion to any increase in first-class mail 
rates. 
SUMMARY 

On the whole it would seem that claims 
of administration victory fall far short 
when it is remembered that the follow- 
ing major proposals were rejected by the 
Congress: 

First. Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act. 

Second. Statehood for _Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Third. Trade, not aid. 

Fourth. Health insurance. 

Fifth. Eighteen-year-old vote. 

Sixth. Internal security proposals. 

Of all the bills enacted in the program, 
even those which were watered down by 
compromise, only five fall into the cate- 
gory of positive law. ‘These were the 
tidelands bill; the emergency refugee 
act—the beneficial effects of which have 
been negated by the investigative zeal of 
Scott McLeod in the State Department; 
the St. Lawrence waterway—long advo- 
cated by the Democratic administra- 
tions; the tax revision law; and the anti- 
Communist bill. This last bill was not 
requested by the administration but was 
enacted under the leadership of the 
Democrats in Congress and is a stiffer bill 
than that requested by the White House. 

One thing stands crystal clear about 
the 83d Congress. While it spent many 
hours in oratory denouncing the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, it did 
not, during 2 entire sessions, seek to re- 
peal 1 piece of welfare legislation initi- 
ated under Dernocratic administration. 

For political reasons they have not 
dared to make a direct approach, but 
have chose, rather, to wreck these pro- 
grams by the indirect method of with- 
holding appropriations, or feet dragging 
in the administrative level. 


To Safeguard Our Fundamental Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
took my stand against the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party I thought I would 
stand alone. The avalanche of mail and 
telegrams supporting my position has 
been overwhelming. ‘ 

Our colleagues may have momentarily 
forgotten the importance of safeguard- 
ing our fundamental rights, but the peo- 
ple have not. I would like to place in the 
Recorp all of the communications I re- 
ceived, but I realize that limtations pre- 
vent that. 

__ I set forth one which is so typically 
American. it follows: 


September 1 


BRooktyn, NY. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Though 
I’m not one of your constituents, I'd like to 
appreciatively congratulate you on your 
brave stand against the bill to ban the Com. 
munist Party. 

Actually it was a bill to repeal the Bi) of 
Rights, something that my ancestors fought 
in the Revolutionary War to establish. De. 
mocracy embodies the logical corollary of 
respecting the rights of those who disagree 
with us. That principle you courageously 
vindicated and your stand will be remem. 
bered once that all these hysterical enact. 
ments have been deservedly junked. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD Prerce, 


Senator Wiley Insists Foreign Aid Is . 
Bargain For Wisconsin Taxpayers— 
I Do Not Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, my good friend and distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Witey, has replied to my statement in 
the Recorp on August 5, In it I called 
attention to an extended statement on 
the floor of the Senate by him in which 
he asserted that the foreign-aid program 
was a highly profitable scheme for the 
people of Wisconsin and the Nation. 

I pointed out, Mr. Speaker, that it was 
true some business firms in Wisconsin 
did secure some contracts for goods and 
services, thus giving employment to their 
employees but notwithstanding, Wiscon- 
sin taxpayers paid out $2 for every dollar 
received under the foreign-aid program. 
The Senator did not answer that charge, 
except to say that it was not a new one 
and has been repeated many times. 

He then proceeds to mention many in- 
tangible benefits of “what might have 
happened” if we had not engaged in this 
great giveaway program. 

Nor does he, Mr. Speaker, meet the 
main contention of my argument, that 
although foreign aid has cost the United 
States more than $60 billion that com- 
munism still marches on. Twelve million 
Indochinese have just disappeared be- 
hind the Iron Curtain while American 
military equipment is about to be seized 
by the same Communists and in the last 
3 years $2 billion of American dollars 
have gone down the drain. And it will 
be only a matter of a few months when 
all of Indochina will be lost to the free 
world. 

France and Italy, the Senator says, 
might have succumbed to communism 
but they have not. Well, there is con- 
siderable doubt about that statement. 
Italy teeters on the brink of commu- 
nism—the Communists are so powerful 
that they control all labor unions and 
the Government is impotent to proceed 
against them. 

And France, Mr. Speaker, which is the 
key to the NATO organization, backed s0 
strongly by the United States, is at the 
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mercy of the Communists. They have 
succeeded in preventing approval of the 
European Defense Community and it 
now appears that EDC is on the rocks. 

How can it be said that France and 
Italy have successfully prevented domi- 
nation by the Reds? In outward appear- 
ances only is that true. France and Italy 
are not presently on the Soviet time- 
table, not until all of Asia is safely under 
control of the godless Communists. 

American dollars, Mr. Speaker, are not 
the answer to this problem. Public offi- 
cials and private citizens in untold num- 
pers who have been abroad have said 
that the foreign-aid program is not 
meeting its objective. We cannot help 
people who do not want to be helped. 
Nor will dollars buy friends. Oh yes, 
there are many countries that want our 
money but without strings attached. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of communism is 
a political one. It is not primarily eco- 
nomic or military and until we realize 
those facts, American dollars are going 
down a rathole. 

In the matter of following the Presi- 
dent, who is the leader of my party, I 
can only say that I opposed this policy 
when a Democrat was in the White 
House. My respectful disagreement with 
the President and with my good friend, 
Senator Witey, is based on the convic- 
tion that the foreign-aid program has 
not and is not now suceeding. Time 
only will tell. I realize, too, that Mr. 
WiLey has supported the program under 
Mr. Truman as well as under Mr. Eisen- 
hower, and he no doubt is convinced that 
foreign aid is doing a good job. We are 
in respectful disagreement. 

Mr. Speaker, do we provide hope to 
enslaved millions, as the Senator has 
said? I do not agree. Every day there 
are reports that our allies and, yes, the 
United States, through Mr. Stassen are 
actively engaged in a drive to do busi- 
ness with Russia and its satellites. The 
friendly underground movement in those 
countries are alarmed over the prospect 
that war material will begin to flow to 
the industrial machine that is building 
weapons and ammunition to put down 
the underground and ultimately to be 
used against our own armies. 

What are we doing to encourage these 
people? Our State Department has re- 
fused to consider breaking off diplomatic 
relationships. No, our policy seems to 
be that we will do business with the 
Communists, as usual. Britain, France, 
and Germany are all striving for in- 
creased trade with the Reds. 

There is very little encouragement for 
the underground under these circum- 
stances. é 

Mr. Speaker, yes, Wisconsin is willing 
to pay its share toward foreign aid. It 
has no other choice. But the people of 
Wisconsin and in all the other States 
should have an opportunity to express 
themselves on this issue. 

In a very recent poll of my constit- 
uents, I asked the question of their 
attitude on the foreign-aid program. 
Result: Yes, 443; no, 828. Statewide, I 
believe the same results would prevail. 

And Mr. Speaker, I think it is quite 
significant, as one attempts to analyze 
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the sentiment of the people of Wiscon- 
sin on this subject, to note that the vote 
in the Wisconsin delegation to 

was 8 to 4 against the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 








Communism and the Admission of Red 
China to the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN i 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as much 
as any time in the history of our Nation 
and the long course of its external rela- 
tions with neighbor countries of the 
world, we are being called upon con- 
tinually to adjust our thinking to the 
changing pace of international events. 
We are faced—as the leader of the free- 
world alliance—with the necessity for 
maintenance of peace and security. 
Cognizant of our strength, it is to us 
that our less fortunate friends have 
turned, for assistance in the age-old bat- 
tle against the ravages of hunger and 
poverty, and the diseases of despotism 
which would crush the spirits and warp 
the minds of all mankind. 

In the field of foreign affairs the prob- 
lem haunting us today is unquestionably 
godless communism. Its poisoned ten- 
tacles seek to pervade the lives and way 
of life of every human upon the face 
of this earth. It feasts upon weakness 
and indecision. It preys especially upon 
those who have little of this world’s pos- 
sessions, promising always the millen- 
nium and making payment ever in terms 
of human slavery, torture, and anxiety. 
Its argument is a compelling and persua- 
sive one, yet a so-called logic which, car- 
ried to its correct and final conclusion, 
denies the freedom of men’s minds and 
wills and substitutes therefor an all- 
thinking and all-providing state. It is 
a highly malignant cancer which may 
strike all of us down. 

There are many areas of the world in 
which this global conspiracy is at work. 
Hardly a day passes by in which we do 
not hear of some new Red atrocity or 
do not become painfully aware of some 
new Communist tension or aggression. 
Working in the shadows of human indif- 
ference and ignorance, it woos and wins 
by lies and trickery what it has failed 
to subjugate by force of arms. 

To many Americans, pne of the most 
brazen, though certainly not the latest 
act of Communist effrontery, is the at- 
tempt by the Red China “peoples’ re- 
public” of Peiping to gain admission into 
the United Nations. Many of its friends 
have argued that it is in the interests of 
world peace that this be done. However, 
a@ look at Red China’s record can only 
serve to convince us otherwise. 
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vestige of political freedom for their op- 
ponents. In November of 1950, without 
cause or reason, they turned loose into 
Korea hundreds of thousands of troops, 
who engaged the United Nations and 
Republic of Korea in battle. The Chi- 
nese were supplied with munitions and 
materiel by the Soviets. If there could 
have been any questions about the peace- 
ful tendencies of the Mao-Tse-Tung 
regime before this, the invasion of Korea 
dispelled those doubts. 

As a result of this open and unpro- 
voked act of hostility the Red Chinese 
were branded as aggressors by the 
United Nations. 

Since the conclusion of the Korean 
armistice, on July 27, 1953, there has 
been little indication that the Peiping 
government has changed its views, in- 
ternationallywise, in any important re- 
spect. 

It supported the Communist inspired 
and led Viet Minh army in its predatory 
moves against the rightful Indochina 
States of Cambodia, Vietnam, and Laos. 

It has given aid and comfort to the 
divisive and subversive forces of Com- 
munist guerrillas in nations within the 
southeast Asian spherye. 

It has maltreated and humiliated, on 
many occasions, nationals from foreign 
nations who had the misfortune to be 
detained within China’s borders. 

The Red Chinese have continued, un- 
abated, their campaign of hate against 
the United States and other Asian and 
western nations with whom we have 
allied ourselves in the furtherance of 
peace. 

They have violated, consistently and 
with a shameless lack of concern, many 
of the solemn provisions of the Korean 
Armistice. 

Following that truce meeting, and in 
direct and diametrical contravention of 
its terms, they have stymied the neutral 
Nations Suvervisory Commission in the 
work which had been assigned to it in 
North Korea. They have made a mini- 
mum and disruptive effort to carry into 
effect the provisions of the armistice 
with regard to the holding of the politi- 
cal conference, which would have dealt 
with some of the many problems which, 
following the Korean conflict, remained 
to be settled. The Reds did everything 
in their power to block the successful 
accomplishment of that aspect of the 
agreement pertaining to nonrepatriated 
prisoners of war. 

Those in authority in the Peiping gov- 
ernment have demonstrated, in the 
clearest and most unmistakeable of 
terms, that they are not to be trusted 
and that to them the honor which civil- 
ized men attach to a solemn promise is 
worth nothing. 


Of greater importance than all these 


considerations is the fact that the Com- 


munists do not represent the millions 
who populate their country. Order, 
such as it is, is maintained there only by 
the strongest and most stringent type of 
controls, and police action. Property, 
belonging to both native chinese and to 
foreigners has been confiscated. The 
family, basic unit of society that it is, 
has been attacked with an increased and 
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malevolent dedication. To the author- 
ities there, human life and liberty are the 
cheapest of commodities. 

It is especially important to Ameri- 
cans that they take an increased notice 
of this attempt by the Red Chinese to 
“shoot” their way into the council halls 
of the United Nations. It is important 
because efforts will be made, at the time 
that organization convenes early this 
fall, to plead the unholy cause of its ad- 
mission. It is alarming, for the United 
Nations was originally set up as an in- 
ternational group dedicated to world 
peace. 

Red China’s friends, however, will say 
that we must face reality. To them we 
say that if we would truly face reality, 
we would realize, in our heart of hearts, 
that there can be no dealing with the 
Communists on an honorable, brother- 
to-brother basis. The Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains which move farther and far- 
ther over the earth each day leave with- 
in their awful confines many peoples and 
nations who believed the promises which 
communism made and reached for the 
sugar-coated delights which communism 
has always offered to the unwary and the 
guileless. 

We cannot compromise nor bargain 
nor coexist with communism. 

No amount of rationalization or pres- 
sure should compel us to admit Red 
China to the United Nations. In every 
agreement to which the Reds have be- 
come a signatory party, they have vio- 
lated their word. They have been 
branded as agressors, and are still, actu- 
ally, at war with the very group to which 
they seek admission. In Korea and Indo- 
china they have perpetrated the most 
unbelievable atrocities. Murder, pil- 
lage, and attack upon unarmed and de- 
fenseless peoples are their normal stand- 
ards of behavior. 

And even so, for sake of trade consid- 
erations, or for lack of moral strength 
and courage, many nations would do 
business with them, even upon such 
terms as the Reds themselves lay down. 

The Communist Chinese have shown 
neither the ability nor the disposition 
to put aside their warlike tendencies and 
abide by normal, civilized rules of human 
conduct. 

We would fail to keep faith with 
those of our sons who died on Korean 
soil in defense of freedom—some of them 
the victims of the most unutterable bru- 
tality and calculated murder—were we 
to allow Peiping’s representatives to en- 
ter into the conclaves and councils of 
the United Nations. 

It would be the gravest of mistakes to 
permit the entry of Red China into the 
United Nations, there to impede and dis- 
rupt the cause of peace to which that in- 
ternational organization professes, above 
all, to be dedicated. 

At this time a matter of such para- 
mount importance merits the thoughtful 
refiection and consideration of every 
loyal American, 
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My Record in the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of my first term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I take this means to report to 
my constituents. The people of Luzerne 
County elected me to office because they 
wanted a change from what they had. I 
feel that it is now my duty to tell them 
what I have done, and equally as impor- 
tant, what I have not done. 

It has been a great honor for me to be 
a Member of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress. In spite of a slim GOP majority, 
we have accomplished more in 2 years 
than any Congress before us. The task 
has not been easy. It has involved long 
hours of work and little relaxation. I 
have probably seen less of Washington 
than most tourists. However, the record 
we achieved is well worth the effort put 
into it. We can truthfully announce 
that over 90-percent of our campaign 
promises have been enacted into law 
during the first half of the President’s 
term. Ike’s program, which I have sup- 
ported, has been truly dynamic and 
energetic. 

During the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress the Republican Party was smeared 
by its opponents as the “do-nothing 
party with the do-nothing Congress.” 
They could not have been more wrong. 
This slogan backfired in their faces. In- 
deed, the press has consistently referred 
to the 2d session of the 83d Congress as 
the “get it done” Congress. We did not 
rush into hasty measures merely to get 
our names in the newspapers. Instead, 
we spent almost an entire year in study 
and thoughtful planning. This year the 
planning bore fruit in the tremendous 
legislative accomplishments of the Re- 
publican Party. 

LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The primary job of a Congressman is 
to pass the laws necessary to preserve 
the national well-being. We have done 
that job. The economy and efficiency 
achieved by the 83d Congress is only a 
small example of what can and will be 
done in the future. We have kept our 
campaign pledges. The Korean “police 
action” has been stopped; the mad 
Spending spree and giveaway program 
has come to a halt; inflation has been 


‘ehecked without a nationwide depres- 


sion—although ‘the anthracite industry 
in our area has been sick for many years, 
it now appears that some real help will 
soon restore its place in our national 
economy through the export of coal to 


money; social security, railroad retire- 
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ment, and veterans’ benefits have been 
liberalized; fringe benefits for Federa) 
employees have been greatly increased: 
homeownership has been made easier: 
the program for starting new public 
works, discontinued by the Democrats in 
1950, has been revitalized, with Luzerne 
County receiving a share; the absurd 
high parity for western millionaire 
wheatgrowers has been equalized in an 
attempt to lower food prices; some sur. 
plus foods have been distributed to un- 
employed families, and plans are under 
way to expand this program; a record- 
breaking highway-construction program 
has been approved, with Pennsylvania 
receiving a grant of $38,513,000; foreign 
aid has been wisely reduced; the budget 
has been brought closer to balance by 
careful expenditure and economy with- 
out reducing services; the Government 
is getting out of business, and such cor- 
rupt institutions as the RFC are finished: 
the Atomic Energy Act has been revised 
to allow citizens to receive the blessings 
of atomic energy without harming the 
security of the Nation; Communists and 
security risks have been expelled from 
the Government; loyal and honest indi- 
viduals have been appointed to Govern- 
ment positions; and an aggressive for. 
eign policy has recouped many of the 
former administration’s blunders, 
TAX LEGISLATION 


The Republican Congress reduced 
taxes by $7,400,000,000. This is the larg- 
est single tax cut in the history of the 
world. It is a very detailed piece of 
legislation, which revised the entire code 
of internal-revenue laws. The Republi- 
can Congress was able to reduce your 
taxes by reducing the Truman budget by 
$13 billion and by plugging former loop- 
holes which enabled large industries and 
wealthy taxpayers to evade paying their 
full share. I am now preparing an ex- 
planation of this law for distribution 
to you. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The Republican administration has 
supplanted former appeasement policies 
with new and vigorous stands. We 
ended the war in Korea. We averted a 
war in Indochina without involving a 
single American soldier and without giv- 
ing up territory not already lost. On 
the other hand, we are attempting to re- 
deem the tragedies of Yalta and Pots- 
dam. Every effort is being made to aid 
the people of Poland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Eastern Germany, and other coun- 
tries to maintain their faith in God and 
democracy. We have vowed that we will 
not surrender them completely to Com- 
munist subjugation but will take every 
step possible to peacefully raise the 
bloody heel of bolshevism from their 
backs. 

BOX SCORE 

What we have not done is just as im- 
portant as what we have done. The Re- 
publican Party has not succumbed to the 
Communist hoax. We have prevented 
the attempt of New Dealers to social- 
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icine and other phases of Ameri- 
pig We have not allowed the Fed- 
eral Government to spend us to destruc- 
tion with lavish giveaway programs to 
false foreign friends. We have elimi- 
nated the practice of paying Federal em- 
ployees @ full day’s wage for a few hours 
work. We have not accepted any mink 
coats or deep freezers. And we have not 
paid spies high salaries that they might 
eat well while they stole our secrets. 
Nor have we knowingly hired or pro- 
moted any spies or subversives. 

What is our box score? The Repub- 
lican 83d Congress battec an average of 
almost .950 on campaign pledges and 
major legislation, leaving the past Demo- 
cratic Congress—whose average was only 
420—well in the cellar. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


In my first 2 years here, I have served 
on four different congressional commit- 
tees. According to veteran Congress- 
men, this is quite unusual, as new Con- 
gressmen generally receive only one com- 
mittee post. I was quite honored when 
one old and distinguished Member of 
Congress told me: “Your excessive num- 
ber of committee assignments is a fitting 
tribute to your reliability, responsibility, 
integrity and willingness to serve your 
people.” I have endeavored to do no 
more than to give Luzerne County my 
best in this job and I am highly encour- 
aged that, through me, Luzerne County 
is honored by such statements. How- 
ever, 1am not a vain man and wish no 
greater reward save that of knowing that 
Ihave fulfilled the obligations I assumed 
when I came to Washington. 

My first committee assignment was the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
This committee has been very busy with 
salary proposals and position reclassifi- 
cation programs for the 2,600,000 Fed- 
eral employees. ‘These measures re- 
quired months of study and debate. 
This committee also initiated the action 
which deprived Alger Hiss and other 
traitors, employed by the Democratic 
administration, of their pension rights. 
While the salary increase was vetoed by 
the President this year, the fringe ben- 
efits provided in other bills should prove 
a real boon to the career official whether 
he be a civil servant or a mailman. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee, my 
second post, dealt with all of the legis- 
lation concerning our veterans. Much 
detailed, noteworthy legislation was 
written in this committee. As a veteran 
who served as an enlisted man in both 
the Army and the Navy, I have been 
acutely aware of the veterans’ problems 
and have worked for their best interests. 
Disability schedules were revamped this 
year. The educational benefits for Ko- 
Tean veterans have been extended. 
And, I have made great effort, both in 
committee and in individual cases, to cut 
redtape left over from the old admin- 
istration. I have also worked in close co- 
operation with all the veterans’ organi- 
zations and am very grateful for their 
advice on veterans’ legislation. 

My third committee assignment was 
to the Committee of Objectors. Much of 
whe work of the Congress consists of pri- 
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and naturalization problems. While 
each of these appear small, they repre- 
sent a tremendous amount of work. It 
was my duty to study all of these bills 
and decide that public funds were not 
spent unwisely or that subversives did 
not sneak into this country. This work 
took a great deal of time, especially at 
night, when I studied these bills. It also 
brought me into close liaison with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey and 
the FBI. . 

My final committee assignment was to 
the Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression. This committee investigated 
the methods of Communist infiltration, 
take-over and subjugation of the Baltic 
States and the eastern and central Eu- 
ropean nations. We heard witnesses 
from all of the Communist-dominated 
peoples of the world. The reports of the 
Committee on Communist Aggression are 
now available in limited quantity and I 
shall be most happy to supply individ- 
uals with a copy so long as the supply 
holds out. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 

I am happy to state that my attend- 
ance record is one of the best in Con- 
gress. According to the Clerk of the 
House, who keeps the records, I answered 
100 percent of the rollcalls until late in 
June of this year. The only votes I 
missed were those which took place dur- 
ing my absence on official business of 
Congress. 

LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 


The letters and telegrams sent to me 
have been most helpful in my work here. 
The advice, the encouragement, and the 
criticism have aided me in all of my ac- 
tivities. I received an average of 300 
letters a week from Luzerne County, plus 
others from various sections of the State 
and Nation. I have answered each of 
these letters and explained my stand on 
the issues. I have always told the trut/1 
in my letters home, because I sincerely 
believe that the people of Luzerne County 
have had enough political bluffing in re- 
cent years. I do not believe in making 
false statements merely to get votes; for, 
if I do not live up to my oath of office, 
I do not deserve to be here. 

All letters are filed according to the 
subject matter, in the case of bills before 
the Congress. When legislation came 
before the House, or when attempting to 
decide how I should vote on any issue, 
I went through the appropriate files to 
see for a second or third time what had 
been written. ‘The suggestions and rec- 
ommendations, as expressed in your let- 
ters and in the questionnaires, were im- 
portant factors in making my decisions. 
I have supported most of the President’s 
program because the people believed in it 
and because it was obviously in the best 
interests of the Nation. 

It is my conviction that I have an ob- 
ligation to keep my constituents cur- 
rently informed on issues. With the 
start of both sessions, I circulated a de- 
tailed questionnaire on public policy. 
Many thousands of these were returned. 
All were studied, analyzed, and used. I 
published the results of this survey in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and received 
many comments on it from other Con- 
gressmen. I also had the results printed 
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at my own expense and circulated to 
those who sent in questionnaires and to 
many others who requested the results. 
These questionnaires have been a con- 
stant source of information and guid- 
ance; I am greatly appreciative of your 
help in answering them. 

A second practice which I initiated 
was my bimonthly newsletter. This 
newsletter is published at my own per- 
sonal expense and contains a brief re- 
port of my activities during the preced- 
ing 2 weeks. The newsletter currently 
has a circulation of over 12,000 and is 
growing rapidly as more people request 
it. It is my hope to continue these news- 
letters now that Congress has adjourned. 
The administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment will be issuing regulations with 
which many people will be concérned. 
I will be able to report on new legislation 
before us during the next session of Con- 
gress. Committees in Congress will be 
hearing testimony on various important 
issues, and the national current events 
will keep me well supplied with data for 

ou. 
* UNEMPLOYMENT 


Much time has been spent in discuss- 
ing what should be done about our un- 
employment situation. However, I 
should like to point out what has been 
done. I have made it a practice not to 
issue publicity statements on these things 
and will only briefly touch on my inten- 
sive activities in this field. 

Luzerne County has received a large 
share of Federal funds for construction 
and reconstruction. The sum of $800,000 
has been appropriated during my 2 years 
for the river-control project at Swoyers- 
ville and Forty Fort. 

A new Reserve armory is to be con- 
structed at Wilkes-Barre to replace the 
present building, which has been con- 
demned. This will enable more men to 
receive the financial benefits of the ac- 
tive Reserve. The new armory will be 
heated with anthracite, not oil, as some 
individuals rumored in the Luzerne 
County papers. 

I was able to secure an appropriation 
for the necessary expansion and com- 
pletion of the control tower at the Avoca 
Airport. 

A large portion of the highway devel- 
opment funds will be spent in Luzerne 
County as the new Turnpike extension 
is pushed northward. 

I was successful in stopping any fur- 
ther conversion from coal to oil in all 
Federal buildings in our area. Such con- 
version plans were apparently “in the 
mill” when the Republican Congress took 
control. 

I have been in constant contact with 
many of our manufacturing firms re- 
garding Government contracts. Al- 
though not widely publicized, many of 
these small firms have received, or are 
under consideration for, contracts or 
subcontracts. Through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, established by this 
Congress, small manufacturers are in a 
better position to obtain Government 
contracts. 

The program of importing cheap re- 
sidual oil which cut out anthracite mar- 
kets has received much of my attention. 
This practice was initiated by the past 
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administration supported by the oil 
lobby. I introduced legislation to pro- 
hibit this but these same interests were 
able to kill it. The fight was continued 
on the floor of the House where I op- 
posed the extension of the treaties which 
permitted such importation. While we 
could not kill this legislation completely, 
we did limit its extension to 1 more year. 
I am confident that a Republican Con- 
gress will put an end to this disastrous 
practice next January. 

I am using my efforts to have an In- 
ternal Revenue Service field office estab- 
lished in Kingston. 

The United Mine Workers Journal 
said the Eisenhower administration is 
doing something definite to help the ail- 
ing coal industry: 

Increasing Government concern over the 
sagging economy of the American coal indus- 
try, which threatens the national security 
in case of war, has brought concrete action 
by Uncle Sam in the announcement that 
10 million tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal will be purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for shipment, under the economic 
aid program, to fuel-short Allied Nations in 
Europe and Asia. 


I am pleased to have an active part in 
revitalizing the anthracite coal industry. 
With the continued cooperation of the 
coal mine workers, it is hoped that the 
coal industry will regain its market and 
bring increased employment to the 
people of Luzerne County. 

Several conferences have also been 
arranged by me with the President and 
Cabinet members for our community 
business leaders to discuss our situation. 
I have personally discussed various con- 
crete propoals, with the President, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, and Mobiliza- 
tion Director Flemming. They have as- 
sured me that everything possible will 
be done to aid our community and plans 
are currently being studied to devise an 
active program to accomplish this end. 
The President told me, however, that he 
wants a long-range, sound program and 
not half-baked measures designed to get 
a few votes. I think we will all agree 
with Ike on this. 

During the past 20 years, many tem- 
porary solutions were tried; look what 
they resulted in. I am confident that 
we will see great changes in the next 
few years of the Republican adminis- 
tration—changes which will build for 
the future and not for election day. 

I also made a protest over the alleged 
removal of our social-security offices to 
Baltimore, only to verify that the local 
newspaper, carrying the story, had not 
published the truth. Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, called me personally to tell 
me that the story was untrue. Actually, 
my Democratic predecessor voted both 
in the Appropriations Committee and on 
the floor of the House to construct the 
new building in Baltimore. Mrs. Hobby 
has told me that, under revised plans, 
they will be moving only old papers and 
records to the new building and that 
Luzerne County will not lose any jobs. 
She has stated that the President, deeply 
concerned with our community, does not 
want anything done which will hurt us. 
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CONCLUSION 


I regret that this report is all too brief, 
as I feel that you are all entitled to 
know what went on in Washington. 
However, because I am circulating this 
at my own expense, I must, of neces- 
sity, keep it short. If any of you have 
any questions about my activities, I shall 
be glad to answer them for you. It has 
been a high honor to serve Luzerne Coun- 
ty in this office, and I sincerely hope 
that I have fulfilled the confidence which 
you placed in me. 


Bob Crosser 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Rosert 
Crosser, who is retiring at the end of 
the 83d Congress, has a great record to 
his credit. I have never known a Mem- 
ber of Congress to have such a conscien- 
tious feeling about his duty to his con- 
stituents. It has been my privilege to 
serve with Bos Crosser 2512 years, and 
during that time, I have been closely as- 
sociated with him. His every thought 
and action, as a true Representative of 
the people of his district, were in con- 
sideration of whether or not they would 
redound to the benefit and help of the 
people he represented. In order to effec- 
tively represent his people, it was neces- 
sary that he have a fine working rela- 
tionship with his colleagues in the 
House. This he succeeded in doing—not 
by yielding his beliefs and principles in 
any respect, but by fair dealings, loyalty, 
and faithful performance of duty. Such 
a Member always has the admiration 
and respect of his colleagues, and no 
Member was admired or respected more 
by Democrats and Republicans than Bos 
Crosser. He was always on the side of 
right and never, knowingly, on the side 
of wrong. His quick, intelligent mind 
and tremendous backlog of knowledge 
and information caused him to be one of 
the most powerful Members of Congress. 

Bos was an able debater and was al- 
ways fair and honorable. He did more 
for the retired railroad worker than all 
the rest of the Congress combined while 
he was serving. He was our leader in 
that fight, and without his vigorous and 
intelligent leadership, the railroad work- 
ers would probably not have the most 
generous and favorable retirement sys- 
tem in the United States today. 

Bos was also a great friend of inde- 
pendent business, particularly, small 
business. He was always fighting for 
rights and benefits for the workers, vet- 
erans, aged, and particularly, the classes 
and groups of people who did not have 
special representatives in Washington to 
look after their interests. 

Although Bos Crosser has retired, I 
am sure he will be called upon many 
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times for his advice and counsel in cop, 
nection with so many public question, 
and proposals that he knows so much 
about, and many of them he knows More 
about than any other person. Ip hig 
case, there will be no retirement because 
I know that he will continue to work 
in the interest of the people of this Na 
tion and the country in the Way and in 
the capacity that it will be possible for 
him to serve without being a Member of 
Congress. 

The example set by Bos Crosser in his 
conduct as a Member of the House ag 
chairman of one of the greatest commit. 
tees of the United States Congress as 
a great debater upon the floor of ‘the 
House, and for the many far-reaching 
achievements to his personal credit will 
continue to be an inspiration to the pres. 
ent Members of the United States Con. 
gress and those who serve after us, 


Victory on the Farm Front. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp the following editorial published in 
the New York Times on August 20, 1954, 
titled “Victory on the Farm Front”: 

ViIcTORY ON THE Farm FRONT 


The passage of the conference version of 
the new agricultural-support bill means 4 
major victory, in principle, for the concept 
of flexible farm price supports. Instead of 
being forced to support such prices at 
percent of that mythical concept, parity, 
the administration will have a choice of sup- 
port prices down to 82.5 percent of parity 
for 5 crops—cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, 
and rice. It is disappointing, of course, that 
the President was not able to get the mini- 
mum support price reduced to 75 percent 
of parity, as he originally desired, but even 
the compromise version represents a wel- 
come defeat for the most obstinate mem- 
bers of the congressional farm bloc. 

That this partial victory has been won is 
a credit not only to President Eisenhower 
but also to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
Mr. Benson’s refusal to surrender in the face 
of heavy political pressure, his insistence. 
that economic necessity could not be junked 
merely for political advantage, and his pa- 
tient explanatory work to Congress and to 
farmers all form a pattern which we might 
wish followed by all major members of the 
President’s team. 

Welcome as is this recognition of the prin- 
ciple of flexible supports, the new law is 
no cure-all for our present and future farm 
problems. We have $6,500,000,000 worth of 
farm products in Government storage, and 
ways must be found to get these products 
into the channels of consumption. In the 
case of several major crops, even the lowest 
support level permitted by the new legisla 
tion will require continued Government con- 
trol over production and measures that ulti- 
mately tell farmers how much they may 
grow and how much they may sell. 
real goal, toward which only the first step 
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has now been taken, is an American agri- 
culture economically strong, with adequate 
domestic and foreign markete for its produce, 
so that neither Government bounty nor 
Government regulation is required. 





A Tribute to a Great Humanitarian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to say that I cannot let 
this House adjourn without spreading on 
the Record an expression of the high 
esteem in which I hold one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the Honorable 
Peter W. Ropino, JR., of the 10th New 
Jersey District. It is a feeling which I 
know is shared by all Members of this 
House, Republicans as well as Democrats. 

Although he is young in years, I know 
of no Member of Congress of either party 
who has greater ability than Mr. Roprno, 
or who has used his abilities more dili- 
gently in the interest of his constituents 
and of our beloved country. 

As minority whip, moreover, I can tes- 
tify few Members have been more con- 
scientious in attendance at sessions of 
the House or at committee meetings and 
hearings than our young friend from 
New Jersey. I need not remind you, Mr. 
Speaker, how important this conscien- 
tiousness is in the conduct of the affairs 
of this House or in the passage of legis- 
lation, for you were minority leader in 
this House for many years, and no doubt 
have had many occasions when you 
wished that your party colleagues were 
as diligent in the performance of their 
duties as our young friend from New 
Jersey has been in his. 

It is not, however, of Mr. Roprino’s abil- 
ity or of his devotion to duty that I wish 
to speak today. It is, rather, to his great 
heart, his warm human sympathies, his 
deep humanitarianism that I wish to pay 
tribute. For Peter Ropino, more than 
any other Congressman I have ever met 
in all the many years I have been in Con- 
gress, has revealed repeatedly that in 
his every action, his every word, he is 
guided and governed by a desire to help 
his fellow man and especially those men, 
women, and children who dwell in the 
10th District of New Jersey. 

I could cite innumerable examples of 
how Mr. Roprno has revealed this trait 
in his daily performance as a Member of 
this House. I daresay that you, too, Mr. 
Speaker, could also cite additional exam- 
ples of his humanitarianism that have 
come to your attention. But for the sake 
of brevity it probably would be better to 
dwell for a moment on only one. 

This was the case of John Hvasta. Al- 
though the rescue of this young Ameri- 
can soldier from behind the Iron Curtain 
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has been emblazoned on the front pages 
of all our daily newspapers and has been 
told many times over the radio and on 
the television screen, I doubt if, notwith- 
standing this enormous pu ity, a suffi- 
cient number of people that the 
prime_mover in the rescue of Hvasta, in- 
deed for a long time the only American 


‘who concerned himself with Hvasta’s 


fate, was Prerer Roprno. 
As a colleague of Mr. Roprno, however, 


I have had an unusual opportunity to 


know how much Mr. Roprno did in this 
case and also why he did it. 

As we all know know, John Hvasta was 
the son of naturalized American parents 
of Czech birth. A veteran of World War 
II, during which he had fought valiantly 
for the preservation of the democracy of 
the land his parents had adopted, Hvasta 
was in Czechoslovakia after the. war on 
a visit, when he was arrested by the Com- 
munists as a spy. He was thrown into 
jail and, without a trial, or given one of 
those travesties of justice that the Com- 
munists call trials, he was sentenced to 
10 years in prison as an American spy. 

As soon as he learned of this outrage, 
my good friend Represenative Ronino 
sprang into action. It mattered not that 
Hvasta and his parents did not live in 
Mr. Roprno’s own district but lived rather 
in Hillside, N. J., outside the 10th Dis- 
trict; the fact that a fellow American 
was in trouble and was being abused by 
the Communists was sufficient. 

Indeed, it is these two factors in the 
case that give us the key to Peter Ro- 
pino’s character. The first factor was 
that a fellow human being was in trouble. 
The second was that an American was 
being mistreated by Communists. These 
two elements of the case fused in Peter 
Roprno two outstanding characiteristics: 
his love for his fellow man and his hatred 
of communism. 

Spurred by these two great emotions, 
Representative Roprno lost no time in 
starting his campaign to obtain Hvasta’s 
freedom. He went to the State Depart- 
ment, he went to the White House, he 
went to the press, he took to the air over 
the radio. Day after day, until his 
efforts were finally crowned with suc- 
cess, he devoted all his great talents and 
energies to-the cause of John Hvasta. 
And he never let up until he saw with his 
own eyes that Hvasta was freed from 
the Communist grip and was reunited 
with his parents in Hillside, N. J. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that 
while the Hvasta case captured the 
headlines, it in no way represented all 
that Representative Roprno has done for 
people. I know, because I have made it 
my duty to know how all our Congress- 
men conduct their affairs, that Repre- 
sentative Ropino has been tireless in 
serving his constituents. No errand is 
too trivial, no trouble is too great for 
this young Congressman, if by perform- 
ing this errand or incurring this trouble 
he can benefit one of his constituents. 
And, incidentally, I might add that the 
political faith of the constituent is never 
a consideration to Representative 
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Ropino when he is called upon for help. 
Republicans as well as Democrats have 
reason to be grateful that in Congress 
they are represented by Peter RopINo 


‘and that in Perer Roprno they have a 


friend. 

This House is about to adjourn. Soon 
all of its Members will be scattered all 
over the country, back in their home 
districts. Among them will be PETER 
Ropino. Although you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I, myself, will be back in our home 
districts, I am sure since I have known 
you for many years, that you must share 
with me a wish for something that is 
quite unattainable. That wish is that I 
be allowed to accompany Representative 
Roptno among his constituents when he 
returns to his district. I would like to 
make this trip because it would give me 
great pleasure to see the warm, friendly 
greeting his constituents are certain to 
give to Peter Roprno when he walks 
among them again. I am confident that 
this will be their feeling because, just as 
all his friends here in Congress have 
responded to Representative Rop1no’s 
deep human sympathies, so must the 
people of his district, who know him 
even better than we do, give him their 
friendship and appreciation. 

While it will be impossible for me to 
be with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprno] when he returns to 
his home in New Jersey, I am confident, 
nevertheless, that I shall see him again 
soon. For, when Congress reconvenes 
in January, I am sure that, thanks to the 
good sense of the intelligent, discerning 
voters of the 10th New Jersey Congres- 
sional District, PETER RopIno will have 
been reelected as a reward for his 
splendid service and will be back here 
for another 2 years as a Member of this 
House. 





Report to My Constituents in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland 
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HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of my first term in Congress I feel it 
is my duty to make a report of my vot- 
ing record to the voters of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland. An 
analysis of this report will show that I 
cast my vote on every bill that was 
brought to a vote except one which in- 
volved water control of Lake Michigan. 
I missed this vote because I was absent 


‘from the city on official business as a 


member of a special committee studying 
immigration and labor problems in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Following is the itemized statement of 
my complete voting record for the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress: 
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Ee tee ee ee ener cee ncn ean nc ee ee eee Tr ee ne ee neice, 
Description and vote My vote 


a 
_ R. 5337. To provide for establishment of an U. 8. Air Force Academy. (Passed, 331 to 36.)__..._-.-..------~--------+---------------ee eee. Yea, 
_J. Res. 358_..| To disc indebtedness of Commodity Credit Corporation, thus increasing available lending funds. (Passed, 323 to 27.) Yea, 
” R. 3300.......| Authorize State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, under direction of Secretary of Army, to help control lake level of Pair ed: f 
Lake Michigan; on Ford amendment. (Failed, 177 to 202.) “mfr, 
ABO <-<nncicscvasuasesell: MARUI Eres Ci mmm evrpmmmenemmmem, (IPI, SUP edna ecdnvarctanhounennnnsentencakoipebiiicadtodas... Paired: { 
. R. 4646__.....] Provide for the exchange of certain public and private lands; on motion to recommit. (Passed, 226 to 161.) Yea. or. 
. Res. 400__....] Providing funds for the operation of the Committee on Un-American Activities; on agreeing to the resolution. : Yea, 
. J. Res. 355... Avwatea® oy of 1951 relating to the supplying of agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico; on motion to recommit. Nay 
ai 156 to 250.) 5 
. R. 8067.....-. Aten for Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce and the U. 8. Information Agency for fiscal year ending June 30, | Yea 
on Clevenger amendment. (Passed, 265 to 105.) . 
To reduce exicse taxes; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 200 to 213) Nay 
Same bill; vote on passage. (Passed, 411 to 3) Yea. 
Revision of the internal revenue laws of the United States; on motion to recommit with instructions on dividend credit and $100 addi- Nay 
tional exemption. (Failed, 204 to 210.) c 
On same bill; on passage of bill. (Passed, 340 to 79) 1 Yea 
To reduce excise taxes; on adoption of conference report. (Passed, 395 to 1).............--.----------..---------2---- 2 eee. Yea. 
Appropriations for the Executive Office and independent agencies for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on motion to recommit with in- Nay 
instructions to require sell mortgages at par. (Failed, 180 to 214.) : 
To aid in the provision and improvement of housing, the elimination and prevention of slums and the conservation and development | Na y. 
of urban communities; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 176 to 211.) 
ene ey ee: PCC NOE OND 00 GEL) oo coco ncn cab cate eiaewee on Lan sceeh nactinw cdebisp obec} sepa tedncidabinictecbletebics cece Yea. 
To authorize the admission into evidence in certain criminal proceedings of information intercepted in national security investiga- | Nay. 
tions; on amendment requiring court order. (Passed 221 to 166.) (I believed it would cause undue delay.) 
ee ee RS RE Ate i mS EERE RE ERRORS BN TEI PES, SSE Fe a ee Yea. 
H. R. 8873.....- Appropriations for ene of Defense and other related independent agencies for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on passage. | Yea, 
378 to 0. 
8. 2150..........}| St Lawrence penwey; On waation te reconsnslt. (Palied, 107 06 DEB.) oon c nc cc cccccwcacncccdnodbesccescbatscnusccueubesbesccscces- ca. 
ee ee “CONN, 0 00 SDD ik ctnsd oon tuna nia e te wies ban nbi nodes iw gndekeansgponbed~seauewinnesdinihandne~aces ss Nay. 
Amend sec. 3185 of title 18, U. 8. Code, to strike the enacting clause to permit extradition of certain fugitives from United States to | Nay, 
countries occupied by United States jointly with 1 or more other powers. (Passed, 228 to 68 
A resolution certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities as to refusal of Bernhard Deutch to answer questions 
before committee; on agreeing to resolution. (Passed, 346 to 0.) 
To authorize cooperative research in education; on passage, (Passed, 296 to 55.) 
Resolution providing for consideration of H, R. 7434, to establish a’ National Advisory Committee on Education; on agreeing to 
resolution, (Passed, 194 to 140.) 
To establish a National Advisory Committee on Education; on passage. , Md i Se iconacdaihetinttiekt ee 
To provide for a White House Conference on Education; on passage. (Passed, 269 to 69.) 
To authorize certain construction at military and naval installations and for the. Alaska communications system; on passage, 
(Passed, 346 to 0.) 
Providing for cubdideretion of H. R. 9366, a-bill to amend the Social Security Act; on ordering previous question. (Passed, 270 to 
7 


6.) 
To amend the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code to extend coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance 
P m, increase the benefits payable, preserve the insurance rights of the disabled, and increase the amount of earnings permitted 
Without 1 loss of benefits; on e. (Passed, 356 to 8.) 
Providing for consideration of H. R. 9474, to extend authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec, 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930; on passage. (Passed, 274 to 63.) 
H. R. 9474......| To extend the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930; on passage. (Passed, 
281 to 53.) 
H, R. 9517.....- Ky for the government of the District of Columbia for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on motion to increase contribution. 
assed, 186 to 168.) 
H, R. 8729_.....| To extend for 2 sy authority of Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities directly from Treasury; on motion to recommit. 
(Fai 80 to 250. 
H. Res. 583.....- Providing = oa to conference H. R. 7839, a bill to aid in the provision and improvement of housing; on agreeing to resolution. 
(Passed, 36 9.) 
June 8. Con. Res. 91..| To express the se sense of Congress on interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet. Communists; on agreeing to resolution. 
(Passed, to 0. 
June H, R. 9678......| To promote the security and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations; on Vorys amendment 
stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds be used for governments which are committed by treaty to maintain Communist 
rule over any defined territory in Asia. (Passed, 389 to 0.) 
Do...- ce i Oe I, Ar ls BOD OP BO anno cn nh sneer entibaer nese ctunshsnnncconbardiinhinbhenticbhpebidsseudgacbemmcccecves 
July owns To provide continued price supports for agricultural products, to augment the marketing and disposal of such products and provide 
greater stability for agricultural; on amendment to provide flexibility in price supports from 8242 to 90 percent of parity. (Passed, 
228 to 170.) 
July .R. To amend Vocational Rehabilitation Act to promote and assist in the extension and improvement of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices; on passage. (Passed, 347 to 0.) 
To extend and improve the unemployment compensation program; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 110 to 241.) 
Same bill; on passage. (Passed, 309 to 36.) 
. 9 To revise and extend the laws relating to espionage and sabotage; on . (Passed, 324 to 0.) 
July ‘13 a . Providing for consideration of H. R. 8356, to improve the public healt np a oe more extensive use of voluntary prepayment 
method in the provision of personal health services; on agreeing to resolution. (Passed, 274 to 88.) 
Do...- . R. 8356......| Health service prepayment reinsurance bill; to improve the public health by encouraging more ae use of the voluntary 
prepayment met in the vision of personal health services; on motion to recommit. (Passed, 238 to 134.) 
July 15 - Res. 627......| Reiterating the opposition of the House of pase to the seating of the Communist regime in China i i the United Nations; on 
agreeing to the resolution. (Passed, 381 to 0.) 
July 20 . R. 7839......| To aid in the provision and improvement of housing, the elimination and prevention of slums and the conservation and development 
of urban communities; conference report, on motion to recommit. (Failed, 156 to 234.) 
Do.. do__.........| Same bill; conference report, on adoption. (Passed, 358 to 30) 
July 21 | H. R. 9888....--| To extend the period for granting education and training benefits to veterans under the Korean GI bill of rights; on motion to suspend 
rules and — (Passed, 400 to 0.) 
De....] H., BR. $008... % worth res = in compensation and pension to veterans of all wars and their dependents; on motion to suspend rules and pass. 
Do..._| H. R. 9245......| Providing for postal pay increases, amended to provide for postal rate increases and reclassification; on motion to suspend rules and 
pass. (Failed, 228 to 171.) (Two-thirds vote needed.) 
July 23 - Res. 664......| Certifying the report of Committee on Un-American Activities as to refusal of Bolza Baxter to answer questions before committee; on 
agreeing to the resolution. (Passed, 377 to 0.) 
Do._..| H. R. 9757......| To amend the Atomic Energy Act; on Cole amendment on patents. (Passed, 202 to 161) ...... plstiisb ime cioet tn aibiealy 
July 26 To amend the Atomic Energy Act; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 165 to to 222) 
Do.. Same bill; on . (Passed, 231 to 154) 
July 28} H.R. Appro; iations for Mutual Security for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on passage. (Passed, 266 to 128)_. 
Do...- . R. 8300 Tore the interns! revenue laws; conference report, on motion ‘to recommit. Failed 169 to 227) 
ii asiettsoad ‘ Same bill; conference re rt, on adoption. (Passed, 315 to 77) 
Do..._| H. \ Providing for consid nofH. R. _ el authorize ‘construction, — and maintenance by Secretary of Interior of Fryingpan- 
project, Colorado; on a; to resolution. (Failed, 188 to 195). 
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Ar 
> y ? To increase the borrowing power o the € mmodity Credit Corporatio a on —oume. f (Passed, 317 to 57).........- edinnee 
Do.. ; ution.” ( 


.| Providing for sine die urnment of 2d sess. of 83d Cong.; on Failed, 183 to 193) 
July 30 | H.R. — areas pee _ ment Act, the Railroad Retirement ax Act ‘onl the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; on passage. 
Do....| H, R. To amend sec. 1001, par. 412 of the Tariff Act with respect to hardboard; on (Passed, 235 to 109.) ........... 
Deo....| H. : F Providing for adjournment ws die of 834 Cong.; on agreeing to ation. tPassed, MONOID oi oe he, shacks 
Do....| H. R. 8384 = a the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Talent division of the Rogue River Basin reclama-— 
“ae ne on Seeiees ject, Oregon; on passage. (Passed, 163 to 144.) 
‘o au 


Federal courts to at ae immunity from tion to witnesses who testify before either House of Congress or their 
committees; ee a ee and pass. (Passed, 204 to 55.) 
Aug. 9 be } Posiiiee it the consideration of H. R. 9245; on motion to discharge Committee on Rules from (urther consideration. (Passed, 
Do.... 4 pray leet fag tase, cmd to povvie to pilats tatoos end setaesttetion; magn. (Passed, 352 to 29.).- 
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Date Bill Description and vote My vote 
ee . 687.<<-- Provitiog for consideration of 8. 2033, bill relating to the labeling of packages containing foreign-produced trout sold in the United | Yea, 
Aug 9| H. Res = tates; on agreeing to resolution. (Passed, 209 to 
Do H. R. 9678...--- Te ‘nea 9 the a and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations; on motion to recommit. | Nay. 
-< . ( to 
16 5. 3706-ceccoaes- To outlaw the Communist Party, to ee members < Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capacities; | Yea. 
Aug. *9 | “s on motiori to suspend rules and pass. (Passed, 305 to 2.) 
Pe eT ee bill; on motion to instruct conferees to agree to Senate amendment to the House amendment. (Passed, 208 to 100.)_..........| Nays 
Ang > | H. R. ©0051 ie iation for Mutual Security for fixcal year ending June 30, 1955; on adoption of the conference report. (Passed, 188 to 77.)....| Yea. 
fay ee ay ill; on motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 31, assistance to Spain. (Passed, 188 to 76.). Nay. 
ene co “700 oe cacenbavaiateiean To outlaw the Communist Party, to prohibit or of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative ‘capacities; Yea, 
Do.---| © on adoption of conference report. 2.) 
fis ish a Commission on Area Problems of Dredier Washington Metropolitan Area and to set up aie to regulate | Nay. 


Aug 20 | H. R. 2236..---- bg estab 


portation in the Greater Washington metropolitan area; on motion to recommit. 


(Failed, 95 to 164 





Edward J. Hart 


—_———_—_ 


SPEECH 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ep Hart 
is retiring as a Member of Congress at 
the end of this Congress. He will never 
retire from public service because Ep 
will continue to be in the harness work- 
ing in the public good as long as he lives; 
he is just that type citizen and devoted 
servant of the people. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
Ep Hart on a number of important con- 
gressional matters. Ep is entitled to a 
lion’s share of the credit for the passage 
of the Maximum Employment Act of 
1946. He was on the committee that 
considered the proposal and assisted in 
getting the bill favorably reported by 
the committee and assisted in getting 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which resulted in the bill be- 
coming a law. It is now one of the laws 
that is recognized as containing more of 
our Government’s economic policy than 
any other law that has ever been en- 
acted. Ep Hart was a member of the 
Joint Committee. on the Economic Re- 
port since its organization 8 years ago. 
This committee has made a number of 
wonderful and lasting contributions to 
the economy of our Nation. 

He has always been an aggressive, vig- 
orous fighter in the interest of the plain 
people of the country and just as hard 
a fighter against special interests and 
benefits for a few. He demonstrated his 
loyalty to the little man, the small-busi- 
hess man, the independent merchant, 
and for the competitive free-enterprise 
system. He was a bitter foe of monop- 
oly and always an effective watchman 
for the people. 

The people of his district were fortu- 
nate in having a Representative like Ep 
Hart. His record as a Member of Con- 
gress proves conclusively that the people 
who elected him have a right to be very 
proud of the type service he has rendered 
and the fine Representative that he has 
made. Ep Hart is highly regarded and 
admired by all of the Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle who served 
With him. 

I personally regret very much to see 
him leave as I have learned to depend 
upon him for guidance and advice. Al- 
though he does not expect to continue 


as a Member of Congress, I understand 
he will continue in public service, and 
we expect to see him on Capitol Hill 
from time to time and as often as 
possible. 





How Free Is Formosa? 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when Japan 
attacked China in July 1937, most of the 
alleged western experts on China shook 
their heads and announced gloomily that 
the new Chinese Government under 
Chiang Kai-shek could not last 6 months 
against Japan’s superior arms, industry, 
organization, and so forth. Yet it held 
out 8 long years, not only against Japan, 
but against a constant barrage of charges 
and criticisms from powerful forces in 
America and China’s other supposed al- 
lies. These criticisms and predictions of 
disaster followed a quite uniform pat- 
tern: the Government of China was “in- 
ept, incompetent, inefficient, undemocra- 
tic, and corrupt.” ‘Therefore, America 
must not give it wholehearted support 
and assistance of the sort we were giving 
Greece, Turkey, France, England, and a 
dozen others. 

Despite all the attacks and the result- 
ing withdrawal of effective American as- 
sistance for 4 years, July 1946 to July 
1950, the Government of China still 
lives—17 years after it was supposed to 
collapse. Furthermore, on Formosa, it 
moves steadily ahead toward better gov- 
ernment—more competent, more effi- 
cient, more democratic, more concerned 
for the well-being of its people. Its prog- 
ress has been uneven, but as consistent 
as that of any government in Asia even 
though its basic problems are more diffi- 
cult than any other country’s, with the 
exception of war-torn Korea. 

Recently the attacks designed to dis- 


credit the Nationalist Government have. 


been stepped up again in our country, 
principally in the so-called liberal press, 
and, perhaps ‘significantly, at about the 
same time as Communist spokesmen 
throughout the world have resumed their 
propaganda assaults. The attacks fol- 
low the same old sure-fire line—that 
Chiang’s government is a police state and 
does not deserve our help. That ap- 
proach diverts our attention from the 


essential fact that American aid to other 
countries is not based primarily on 
whether they are good enough to deserve 
our help, but on whether American boys 
deserve the better chance to live that 
they will have if those countries are free 
and on our side than our boys will have 
if those countries are not free and on 
our side. 

The most universally respected Chi- 
nese of our century is Dr. Hu Shih. He 
is primarily a Chinese scholar, historian, 
and philosopher, and has never been a 
member of the Kuomintang, the domi- 
nant political party in free China, al- 
though he was drafted to be China’s Am- 
bassador to the United States from 1938 
to 1942. Moreover, Chiang Kai-shek 
sought to have Dr. Hu elected as the first 
President of China after its constitution 
was adopted in 1947, but his health would 
not permit. He has recently returned 
from another extended visit to Formosa, 
and if anyone is confused as to the truth 
about conditions there, Dr. Hu’s report 
can be accepted without question as the 
most accurate and trustworthy. He has 
no political ax to grind, no enemies or 
rivals to discredit, and no personal ac- 
tions to rationalize or seek to justify. 

Dr. Hu declares that, contrary to re- 
cent charges, freedoms have been grad- 
ually expanded on Formosa despite a 
state of war and the constant threats of 
Communist attack and infiltration. The 
article, published in the New Leader, 
follows: 

How Free Is Formosa? 
(By Hu Shih) 

Recently, within a single month, there ap- 
peared two contradictory estimates of the 
state of freedom in Formosa. In the May 17 
issue of the Freeman we read these state- 
ments by Rodney Gilbert, who had just re- 
turned from 3% years’ residence in Formosa: 

“An inspection of Formosa today reveals 
that the 8 or 9 million Chinese now on the 
island are getting the best government that 
any part of China has had for many genera- 
tions—the freest, most efficient, and, yes, 
most honest. * * * 

“As for common, ordinary freedom of 
speech—unthinkable in any Communist 
country—nobody on Taiwan (Formosa) who 
has a critical word to say about this or that 
Government person or policy ever has to give 
a thought to possible eavesdroppers. * * * 

“There is no censorship of news, incoming 
or outgoing. * * * Correspondents of all na- 
tionalities come and go without let or hin- 
drance, and the resident correspondents of 
the Associated Press, United Press, Reuters, 
and the French Press Agency send out exactly 
what they please. * * * 

“Other freedoms * * * which are taken 
for granted in free China are those of free- 
dom of movement and freedom of choice of 
employment. It is no longer easy to get into 
Taiwan * * *, But once a person is legally 
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on Taiwan and has a police card showing 
that he resides there, he can ride the rail- 
roads, the buses, the planes, or wander about 
by car, pedacab or on foot, as freely as 
though he were in Vermont, Kansas, or Ore- 
gon. What is more, he can work at any job 
he can find, or just sit on a rock, looking 
out to sea, reciting poetry and reveling in 
dolce far niente.” 

Within 4 weeks, the newsstands were sell- 
ing the June 29 issue of Look, which con- 
tained an article by Dr. K. C. Wu, governor 
of Formosa from December 1949 to May 1953. 
The article was entitled “Your Money Has 
Built a Police State in Formosa,” and had 
this to say: 

“Formosa has been perverted into a police 
state, not unlike that of Red China * * *. 

“The dictatorial moves [of Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo, son of President Chiang Kai- 
shek} to establish a secret police and con- 
trol of the army, to rig elections and cor- 
rupt legal processes were only a start. Today, 
@ program is under way to control the minds 
and souls of youth and suppress freedom of 
speech and of the press * * *. 

“He [Chiang Ching-kuo] 1s fast building 
a regime that in many ways follows ex- 
actly the pattern of a Communist govern- 
ment; he has even organized a youth corps 
modeled after the Hitler youth and the Com- 
munist youth * * *. 

“There is no such thing as freedom of 
speech any more. Freedom of the press has 
become a farce * * *. Newspapers that 
annoy or offend Formosa’s rulers are forced 
to suspend publication, and reporters and 
writers have often been jailed. Formosa’s 
newspapers now print only the party line.” 

Which of these two sets of judgments on 
Formosa are we to accept? My own answer 
is that Mr. Gilbert and Dr. Wu were referring 
to two different groups of phenomena. Mr. 
Culbert was painting a general picture of 
the life and freedom of the 8 or 9 million 
(hinese now on the island of Formosa. He 
honestly admitted that there were important 
exceptions to this general description. For 
instance, he wrote: “You can talk yourself 
hoarse about the shortcomings of the mu- 
nicipal, provincial, or national authorities 
and there will be no comeback. But start 
preaching communism—and look out.” 

On the other hand, it was exactly those 
exceptions—those particular cases of crimi- 
nal offenses which under the national emer- 
gency law were placed under the jurisdiction 
of military courts—which Dr. Wu utilized to 
build up his sweeping generalization about 
Formosa as @ police state. This logical fal- 
lacy of generalizing from particular and ex- 
ceptional cases assumes a more serious form 
of misstatement when he makes this cate- 
gorical assertion: ' 

“As Formosa had been declared under a 
state of siege, all cases of any nature were 
sent to the military courts for trial.” 

This statement is baseless and untrue. At 
no time since the Communist conquest of 
the mainland have the military courts of 
Formosa had jurisdiction over “all cases of 
any nature.” 

When Formosa was declared in early 1950 
to be “a region adjacent to a battle zone,” 10 
categories of crimes were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the military courts of the 
Taiwan Peace Preservation Force. These 
were: Offenses against the internal security 
of the state; offenses against the external 
security of the state; offenses against public 
order; offenses against public safety; coun- 
terfeiting of currency and secu- 
rities, and f of official documents and 
seals; homicide; offenses against personal 
liberty; robbery and piracy; kidnaping for 
ransom; damage and destruction of prop- 
erty. All other criminal offenses were under 
the jurisdiction of civil courts. 

In April 1951, when the “new Taiwan cur- 
rency,” which had replaced the old cur- 
rency in the summer of 1949, was threatened 
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by inflation, the Government issued a series 
of emergency regulations on currency stabi- 
lization which gave authority to the military 
police and military courts of the Taiwan 
Peace Preservation Force to deal severely with 
three types of violation of the currency laws: 
Illegal transmission of money abroad, illegal 
traffic in gold or foreign exchange, and high- 
interest money lending through wunder- 
ground banking. 

These are all the categories of criminal 
offenses that were ever placed under the 
jurisdiction of the military courts of the 
Taiwan Peace Preservation Force, of which 
Governor Wu himself was chief commander, 
and Gen. Peng Meng-chi was deputy com- 
mander. Military courts of the army, navy, 
and air force and other military establish- 
ments had no jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted by persons not in active military 
service. 

As a result of public dissatisfaction and 
criticism of the incompetence and inefficiency 
of the military courts, and of known abuses 
of power by the military police, the Central 
Government, under the leadership of Pre- 
mier Chen Cheng, moved toward reducing 
the jurisdiction of the military courts. A 
decree of the Executive Yuan on October 20, 
1951, restored 4 of the original 10 categories 
of offenses to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts. A second decree on June 1, 1952, 
ordered that the jurisdiction of the military 
courts be henceforth limited to: 

1. Offenses by military personnel. 

2. Offenses under the act on Communist 
agents and the law on insurrection and 
treason. 

3. Offenses under the law on banditry. 

4. Civilians conspiring with military per- 
sonnel in smuggling. 

5. Grave offenses (subsequently defined by 
the Ministry of Justice in minute detail) 
against public order and public safety. 

Since June 1, 1951, offenses against cur- 
rency stabilization had been removed from 
the jurisdiction of the military police and 
military courts. 

These successive reform measures repre- 
sented partial success for the movement for 
the separation of the jurisdiction of the 
military and civil courts, a movement in 
which many Chinese leaders, both inside and 
outside the Government, have taken an ac- 
tive part. It is a part of the fight for civil 
liberties and constitutional government in 
Free China. 

The success has been only partial, and the 
fight is still going on. Last month, the new 
Premier, O. K. Yui, was severely questioned 
in Parliament (the Legislative Yuan) about 
the constitutional guaranties in times of na- 
tional emergency, especially the right of 
habeas corpus under article 8 and article 9 
which says that “no person, except those in 
active military service, may be subject to 
trial by a military court.” At the end of 
the session, Premier Yui declared: 

“The new Cabinet will see to it that the 
constitutional guaranties of freedom of per- 
son tnder article and civil-court trials of 
nonmilitary personnal under article 9 are 
upheld.” 

In discussing this question of the juris- 
diction of military courts, I have gone into 
some detail, not only to refute the irrespon- 
sible generalization of Dr. Wu that all cases 
of any nature were sent to the military courts 
for trial, but also to correct the impression 
created by many of his statements—the tm- 


time in the past,” but only recently has been 
perverted into a police state, especially since 
Dr. Wu's resignation from the governorship. 

The fact is that Formosa was far from 


of 
1, at the height of the fear 
of Communist invasion and infiltration and 
dangers of currency inflation, and 
the last 3 years, and notably since 
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June 1952, has there been a far greater 
measure of civil liberties and the rule 
law than at any time in the past. 

Let me cite an example of the presen; 
state of freedom of the press on Formosa a 
year after Governor Wu's resignation. Th, 
April 1 issue of the fortnightly magazin 
Free China editorially questioned President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s power of reviewing tie 
decisions of the military courts and, in some 
cases, ordering an increase in the severity of 
the sentence. 

“The constitution,” says the editoria 
“under article 40 gives the President only 
the power of ‘granting amnesties, pardon; 
remission of sentences, and restitution of 
civil rights.’. But the constitution nowhere 
gives him power to increase the sentence of 
any court. What the President has don 
on a number of occasions is clearly a viols. 
tion of the constitution. One of our best 
wishes of his reelection is that no uncop. 
stitutional act of this kind will ever happen 
again during his second presidential term o; 
6 years.” 

No such open criticism of President 
Chiang was published at any time in the 
past. I may add that the same question, 
among others, was earnestly discussed early 
last April at the home of Vice President- 
elect Chen Cheng in 3 evening sessions par- 
ticipated in by 6 invited members of the Na- 
tional Assembly and about 20 leaders of 
the government and the Kuomintang, in- 
cluding General Chiang Ching-kuo. I am 
happy to report that President Chiang Kai- 
shek has now given written instructions to 
his new secretary general, Chang Chun, that 
in the future, when the military tribunal 
requests him as commander in chief of the 
armed forces to review the graver sentences 
of the military courts, he will never again 
order any increase in the sentences. 

Dr. Wu will probably retort that the free- 
dom of Free China magazine has always 
been an “exception.” He has said in his 
Look article: 

“There is no such thing as freedom of 
speech any more. Freedom of the press has 
become a farce. There may be an excep- 
tion in the case of a weekly [sic] sponsored 
by Dr. Hu Shih, the philosopher and diplo- 
mat, with his special eminence and interna- 
tional reputation.” 

The weekly he referred to is the fortnightly 
Free China, edited and published by a score 
of my liberal friends (including a few in- 
dependent members of the Kuomintang), 
who, because I wrote the principles of faith 
of the Free China Association, honored me by 
making me its publisher from 1949 to 1953. 

I want to say, in the first place, that Free 
China is not an exception, and that this 
freedom of speech and the press is now 
shared by all who have the moral courage to 
speak out. The best proof of this is found in 
the numerous critical articles on the May 
elections published in many independent 
newspapers both. before and after the elec- 
tions. 

Secondly, I would like to ask: How and 
why did the weekly sponsored by Dr. Hu 
Shih come to enjoy what to Dr. Wu was an 
exceptional freedom of the press in the 
police state of Formosa? Has he ever known 
of a police state that permitted exceptional 
freedom of speech and the press to any in- 
dividual or publication? 

Free China magazine certainly did not en- 
joy any such exceptional freedom in the 
summer of 1951, when it got into serious 
trouble with the Taiwan Peace Preservation 
Force by publishing an editorial entitled 
“The Government Must Not Entrap the 
Pcople to Commit Crimes.” The editorial 
pointed out the inherent danger of the Gov- 
ernment policy of offering heavy monetary 
rewards—30 percent of the confiscated prop- 
erty of the convicted offender to the informer 
and 35 percent to the prosecuting agency— 
in offenses under the emergency regulations 
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1954 
ency stabilization. It cited a recent 
ae Wr nigh-interest money lending in which 
$1.1 million of local currency was involved 
and more than 20 money lenders were ar- 
rested by the peace preservation police and 
sent to military courts for trial. The edi- 
sked: 
ae were only the lenders, and not the 
porrowers, named in the prosecution? Could 
it not be that the borrowers were themselves 
the informers who enticed and entrapped the 
innocent victims into criminal offenses? 
Could it not be that the Government, by its 
offer of over attractive monetary rewards, 
was guilty of entrapping the people to com- 
mit crimes?” 

This editorial so greatly enraged Governor 
Wu's deputy commander of the Taiwan 
Peace Preservation Force that he threatened 
to arrest the editor of Free China. After 
mediation by mutual friends in the Govern- 
ment, the editor was forced to print an edi- 
torial in its June 16 issue stating that the 
previous editorial had implied no intentional 
insult to the moral integrity of the Govern- 
ment agencies prosecuting the case discussed. 

Apparently in June 1951 neither Dr. Wu, 
the “democratic” governor and commander 
of the Taiwan Peace Preservation Force, nor 
the “special eminence and international 
reputation” of the absentee publisher of 
Free China afforded any protection to that 
magazine. 

Three months later Free China got into 
more trouble. On September 1, 1951, it pub- 
lished on its éditorial page a letter written 
by myself from New York requesting that 
the words “Publisher: Hu Shih” be dropped 
from its back cover. I said, in part: 

“I was led to ponder: If Free China could 
not enjoy freedom of speech and publica- 
tion, if it were denied the right of responsi- 
ble criticism of Government policy, that 
would be the greatest disgrace in the political 
life of Taiwan. 

“I formally resign from the titular honor 
of being the publisher of Free China maga- 
zine, partly because I want to express my 
100-percent approval of the editorial entitled 
‘The Government Must Not Entrap the Peo- 
ple To Commit Crimes’ and partly because 
I want to voice my protest against such in- 
terference with the freedom of the press by 
any military organ.” 

Again, neither “democratic” Governor Wu 
hor the “special eminence” of Dr. Hu Shih 
could afford any protection to the magazine. 
The Taiwan Peace Preservation headquarters 
took the unusual action of buying up all the 
available copies of Free China at the news- 
stands and ordered the Northwest Airlines 
not to carry the issue out of the island. 

Then Premier Chen Cheng intervened. In 
a letter which he wrote me on September 14 
and sent to Free China magazine to be pub- 
lished in its September 15 issue, the Premier 
thanked me for my outspoken words, which 
‘we accept with gladness.” While defend- 
ing the urgent need for drastic measures to 
protect the new currency, he admitted unin- 
tentional mistakes in their enforcement. His 
letter concluded with an assurance that 
there would always be freedom of the press 
on Formosa, which, he said, was evidenced by 
the publication of my letter in Free China 
magazine, 

Thus, if the weekly sponsored by Dr. Hu 
Shih has in any sense enjoyed some excep- 
tional freedom in Formosa, it has earned it 
by fighting 5 long years and winning it— 
winning it not only for itself, but for all 

08& papers and for all the non-Com- 
munist and anti-Communist papers of Hong 
Kong which comé into Taiwan every day by 
sir transport. Its existence and its in- 
fluence eloquently refute K. C. Wu’s charge 
that Formosa is a police state. The battle 
for freedom and democracy has never been 
fought and won by craven, selfish politicians 
Who remain silent while they enjoy political 
om and safely out of the country, smear 
oan Own country and government, for 

hose every mistake or misdeed they them- 
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selves cannot escape a Just measure of moral 
responsibility. 

I cannot conclude this discussion without 
answering a few questions I have been asked 
ever since Dr. Wu started his smear-Formosa 
campaign. 

How about the free elections which Gover- 
nor Wu claims to have initiated in Formosa 
and which he says are no longer free? 

In December 1952 I watched the local elec- 
tions in the eastern coastal and partially 
aboriginal district of Taitung, and I was 
greatly impressed by the extraordinarily high 
percentage of voters of both sexes who came 
to the polls. It was to be expected that the 
Kuomintang, the powerful Government 
party, had great advantages over the minor 
parties and those candidates with no party 
affiliations. But because of the very high 
literacy of the Taiwan population and‘ be- 
cause the secret ballot is always the most 
effective weapon of democratic control, the 
elections have been and still are quite free. 

In the recent May 2 elections, the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for mayor in the capital 
city of Taipei, on whose election the party 
had staked all its great power and influence, 
Was overwhelmingly defeated by a nonparty 
candidate. The same was true of the cen- 
tral-west district of Chia-yi, where the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for magistrate was badly 


‘dereated by a candidate with no affiliation 


to any political party. After the elections, 
many newspapers, including the New York 
Times and the Hon Kong Times, editorially 
commented on the defeat of the Kuomint- 
ang candidates at Taipei and Chia-yi as the 
best evidence that elections in Formosa are 
free. 

What do you think of General Chiang 
Ching-kuo, son of President Chiang, whom 
Dr. Wu regards as the heir and successor of 
the Gimo? 

I have known Chiang Ching-kuo for many 
years. He is a very hardworking man, con- 
scientious and courteous, patriotic and in- 
tensely anti-Communist. His intellectual 
outlook is rather limited, largely because of 
his long years in the Soviet Union. Like his 
father, he is free from corruption and there- 
fore not free from self-righteousness (again 
not unlike his father). He honestly believes 
that the most effective way in dealinz with 
the Communists is to be as ruthless with 
them as they are with anyone opposing them. 

While I strongly disagree with Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s methods in dealing with Com- 
munists and suspected Communists (and I 
said so publicly on the first day of my ar- 
rival on Formosa in 1952), I have grave 
doubts about the mental state of anyone who 
says: “Who can guarantee that, in the event 
of the Gimo’s death and an attractive offer, 
from Peking, he [Chiang Ching-kuo] may 
not turn Formosa into a rich province of 
Red China?” In any case, there is no pos- 
sibility of his being the heir and successor 
cf President Chiang. Politically, he has no 
place in the government and plays no im- 
portant role. His exact position is that of a 
faithful factotum to his father. He is not 
popular with the armed forces, and there 
is absolutely no constitutional or organiza- 
tional channel through which he can be- 
come his father’s heir and successor. 

How about the youth corps which young 
Chiang has organized in Formosa and which, 
according to Dr. Wu, is modeled after the 
Hitler youth and the Communist youth? 

Here is a perfect example of Dr. Wu's 
methods. Listen to his own description of 
the youth corps: “Then Ching-kuo organ- 
ized his youth corps. He ordered all super- 
intendents, professors, and teachers to be- 
come officers and all students enrolled as 
members. We now have a Red version of 
the Hitler jugend. 

Have you ever known a Hitler or a Stalin 
so stupid as to enroll all students in his 
youth corps, and to order all superintend- 
ents, professors, and teachers to become their 
officers? Was K. C. Wu really so ignorant? 
Or was he trying to deceive the public? 
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When the so-called Young Men's Corps 
of Anticommunism and National Salvation 
was first organized in 1952 (apparently with 
the loud approval of Governor Wu), one of 
the wisest educators in Taipei remarked to 
me: 

“When they take in all students as mem- 
bers and all teachers as their officers, it 
means there is no secret organization, and 
no secret training and indoctrination will 
be possible. They are merely wasting more 
money and more of the students’ precious 
time to have another parading and slogan- 
shouting organization to be added to the 
New Year’s Day parade.” 

That is what Dr. Wu calls a Red version 
of the Hitler jugend on Formosa. 

May I conclude by quoting the wise ob- 
servation of Rodney Gilbert: “The very fact 
that there is public objection, and chance 
of change, is part of Formosa’s pattern of 
freedom.” 





Four-Laned Highway 40 Proved Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
appearing in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner under date of June 28, 1954, entitled 
“Four-Laned Highway 40 Proved Vital.” 
Although civil defense is making progress 
in this country, we are losing ground in 
our footrace with the enemy’s war-mak- 
ing potential. One of the important 
parts of our civil-defense program is the 
mass evacuation of our people from cities 
in the event of attack. This evacuation 
will be possibie only with adequate high- 
ways tocarry the heavy civil and military 
traffic which will follow in the wake of 
an enemy attack. A particularly serious 
situation exists with respect to U. S. 
Highway 40 over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The recent command-post 
exercise has underscored the need for an 
improvement of this route. 

The article follows: 

Four-LaNep HiGHway 40 PROVED VITAL—DE- 
FENSE MANEUVERS SHOW NEED FOR WIDER 
Roap 

(By Will Stevens) 

Four-laning of alifornia’s strategic 
U. S. Highway 40 over the Sierra—or chaos 
along that lifeline in the wake of an enemy 
attack against major targets in northern 
California. 

Those two alternatives, the Examiner 
learned yesterday, have highlighted virtually 
every critique prepared from city through 
county to State levels in the wake of Cali- 
fornia’s participation in the June 16 nation- 
wide command post exercise (CPX). The 


- exercise was staged to test America’s defenses 


against A-bombs, guided missiles, sabotage, 
and high explosives. 
TWO-LANE BOTTLENECK 


Results of a breakdown on the critiques, 
assembled unofficially by the Trans-Sierra 
Highway Committee with headquarters at 
Auburn, showed that traffic over the four- 
lane sections of U. 8S. 40, during Operation 
Alert, were controlled without difficulty. 

Along the two-lane bottleneck sections of 
the highway, the critiques revealed, civilian 
traffic blocked military traffic with a result- 
ant 4-hour delay. 
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BRANDLIEN VIEW 


Ninety miles of U. S. 40 wind through 
Placer County. George Brandlien, coordi- 
nator of the Placer County Disaster Council, 
who would have a major role in a mass evac- 
uation over U. S. 40 wrote in his report: 

“The four-laning of Highway 40 is recom- 
mended as being of utmost importance, inas- 
much as military traffic was unable to move, 
resulting from civilian traffic having blocked 
the road. 

“The result was a 4-hour delay before the 
road could be opened. This would be very 
costly as minutes might be the difference be- 
tween the recovery of this Nation and defeat. 

“As the flow of traffic over the 4-laned 
portions was controlled without difficulty, it 
is recommended that Highway 40 be com- 
pletely 4-!aned through the Sierra Nevada 
Range in order to expedite troop and supply 
movement in case of a national disaster.” 

VIRTUAL NECESSITY - 

Maj. Gen. Walter M. Robertson, State Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense, on the basis of 
Official reports reaching his desk, declared: 

“We need a four-lane transcontinental 
highway—it has become a virtual necessity. 

“A four-lane transcontinental route is re- 
quired both for the dispersal of populated 
areas, in case of a major disaster, and for 
bringing in supplies and equipment.” 

Rear Adm. A. G. Cook, director of the San 
Francisco Disaster Council and Corps, wrote 
in his report to the Trans-Sierra Highway 
Committee: 

“I desire to go on record as being in favor 
of increasing the number of roads crossing 
the Sierra, in order that it may be possible 
to expedite the movement of emergency ma- 
terial in the event of disaster. 

“The size of the present-day weapons and 
the devastation they can cause would make 
it impossible for any one community or area 
to provide the necessary facilities for the 
care of the homeless and injured following 
an attack. We are going to need help from 
all over the country.” 

ROUTE SURVEYED 

D. K. Chacey, one of the Nation’s ranking 
highway engineers, already has surveyed 
U. 8S. 40 on orders of Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, 
Army Chief of Transportation. 

Chacey, who made the survey strictly on 
the basis of what a four-lane, realigned 
highway over the Sierra would accomplish 
in military terms, reportedly made a favor- 
able recommendation. 

His report, cleared by the Transportation 
Corps, and subsequently by the Department 
of the Army, eventually was forwarded to the 
Department of Defense. The report was 
never made public, however. 

The State legislature already has ear- 
marked $20 million to be matched by the 
Federal Government for 4-laning and re- 
alining the highway as a super $40 million 
4-lane trans-Sierra defense highway. 

The Department of Defense, it is under- 
stood, now is considering approval of a spe- 
cial Federal appropriation of $20 million car- 
rying the official sanction of the Department. 


Prophets of Doom and Gloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
merce Department, in its regular monthly 
business review, says that employment 
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continued “to drift downward through 
July.” 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks and his 
coworkers must be prophets of doom and 
gloom. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Reporter 
is deserving of our attention: 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNISTS 


There is so much to object to in the Com~- 
munist Control Act of 1954 that it seems 
necessary to record at once that the authors 
of the act and the editors of this journal 
start with the same assumptions. The find- 
ings of fact, which introduce the act, are 
themselves an arrogation by Congress of a 
role that belongs to the courts. Yet they 
set forth facts which we believe to be true. 
We agree that the Communist Party is “an 
authoritarian dictatorship within a repub- 
lic.” We do not doubt that “its members 
have no part in determining its goals.” We 
are sure that it is “an agency of a hostile 
foreign power.” And we believe with the 
authors of the act that the Communist 
Party “is the means whereby individuals 
are seduced into the service of the world 
Communist movement, trained to do its bid- 
ding and directed and controlled in the 
conspiratorial performance of their revolu- 
tionary duties.” 

All this is argument why Americans should 
work as citizens to expose, to isolate, to 
minimize the Communist Party. This action 
is not simply negative, in protecting the 
right of reformism in America to develop 
along sound lines. It can serve the positive 
purpose of inducing the Soviet leaders to 
behave more like Russians and less like 
Bolsheviks. The alternative to war is the 
evolution of the Soviet state away from revo- 
lutionary doctrines, and this evolution is 
suppressed while strong Communist parties 
overseas provide extremists in the Kremlin 
with hope in the opportunities for revolution. 
The shrinking of the Communist parties can 
help to bring forward elements within the 
Soviet ruling group which seek the security 
of their nation in legitimate relations with 
other states rather than in their overthrow. 

For these reasons, Americans as citizens 
must combat the Communist Party. Their 
task has not been made easier by the meas- 
ure passed in a mood of haste and political 
maneuver by the Congress in the closing 
days of the 1954 session. For the sake of 
doubtful gains in combating the Communist 
Party, the great majority of Americans have 
suffered through a further compromise of 
the constitutional guaranties of free speech. 

The act first deprives the Communist 
Party of “the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities attendant upon legal bodies created 
under the jurisdiction of the laws of the 
United States or any political subdivision 
thereof.” This would seem to mean that 
the Communist Party can no longer hold 
bank accounts, make leases, and obtain ju- 
dicial enforcement of contracts; it cannot sue 
or be sued; it cannot run candidates for 
public office, at least in Federal elections. 
Is this really a blow at the Communist con- 
spiracy? If it is in truth a conspiracy, its 
bank accounts are not likely to be made 
even now in its own name. On the other 
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hand, serious legal precedents are raised to 
haunt non-Communists as to the extent to 
which the Federal Government can deprive 
an organization of its rights and Privileges 
under State laws. Never before has the 
United States attempted to dictate to the 
pte poe rights they shall grant to organi- 
zations t are in full 

Siete compliance with 

Next, the Communist Control Act subjects 
anyone who knowingly and willfully be. 
comes or remains a member of the Commu. 
nist Party to all the provisions and penalties 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 as a 
member of a Communist-action organiza. 
tion. The provisions of the 1950 act include 
registration with the Attorney General, The 
penalties include a prohibition upon mem- 
bers of the Communist-action organizations 
from holding Federal or defense jobs or a 
plying for passports. Violations can sents 
in imprisonment up to 5 years, in fines y 
to $10,000, or both. But, again, these = 
not new restrictions. They are already pro- 
vided by the Internal Security Act. The new 
act states principally that the 1950 act 
meant what it said. However, it confuses 
the 1950 act by imposing untried statutes 
on others now 4 years in the courts, And 
by introducing new threats of criminal 
charges, it prepares the way for Communists 
to cite the fifth amendment in refusing to 
register, a defense prohibited by the 1950 act 

What is a Communist? ‘The new act 
creates 14 criteria for the guidance of the 
jury. The criteria may include the posting 
of a letter, the signing of petitions, the sup- 
port of a Communist-led union, the passing 
of any information, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, to a Communist. These criteria are 
surely unnecessarily broad in the identifica- 
tion of hard-core revolutionaries. But they 
may well result in punishing the innocent 
and the unknowing. 

The remaining sections of the new law 
amend the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950. Only in these sections are new pow- 
ers conferred on the Executive which the 
Executive wants, and intends to use. 

The new law adds the category “Commu- 
nist infiltrated organization” to the previous 
categories of Communist-action and Com- 
munist-front groups. A Communist infil- 
trated organization is one substantially 
dominated or controlled by individuals who 
have aided the Communist movement. The 
thrust is at Communist-led trade unions, 
and once they are found to fall within the 
category, they are deprived of all relation- 
ships with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Once again it is worth asking, What is the 
objective, and is it best achieved by meas- 
ures of this kind? 


The objective is to dismantle the hard core 
of Communist-led unions, and it is one 
which has steadily advanced without legis- 
lative assistance. There were 9 such unions 
in 1949 with a membership of 1 million. 
Operating without the lever of the law, non- 
Communists in the labor movement have 
reduced their strength today to 6 unions 
with about 250,000 members. The United 
Electrical Workers is down from 500,000 in 
1949 to 100,000 and is steadily losing out to 
its CIO rival. The Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union has less than 50,000 mem- 
bers and is challenged by the CIO Steel- 
workers. Only the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, with 50,000, remains 
steadfastly loyal to Harry Bridges. And in 
this one case legislation may backfire for 
Bridges may well be strengthened by Gov- 
ernment intervention against his union. 

It is true that Communist leadership in 
these unions has died hard. To hasten its 
death, the non-Communist oath was written 
into the Taft-Hartley Act. Its legality was 
upheld by the courts, but the provision 
proved largely useless. Communist leaders 
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lly relinquished their outward ties to 
ee The National Labor Relations 


"Board found mo way of determining the 


validity of the non-Communist affidavits 
they submitted. 

It was to remedy this situation that legis- 
Jation was brought forward by Senator 
Butter which formed the basis of the pres- 
ent law. The men who have driven the 
Communists out of organized labor believed 
without exception that the Butler bill was 
essentially @ threat to themselves. And 
while the Senator could point justifiably to 
the fair record of the factfinding agency, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, it is 
true that the criteria be set for determina- 
tion of Communist-domination were vague. 
As against the immediate gains of his meas- 
ure in bringing new pressures to bear on 
the few remaining Communist-led unions, 
the general dangers implicit in his bill were 
emphasized by the minority of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, to whom 
the bill was referred: 

“This bill is a step toward Government 
licensing of trade unions. Such a step 
should be taken only after the most careful 
consideration and the clearest demonstra- 

f necessity.” 

ae on to ail off the Butler bill that 
Senator HumpHreY introduced his amend- 
ment to outlaw the Communist Party. In 
the mood of 1954, as he might have fore- 
seen, the end result of his intervention was 
to get both his own bill and the Butler bill 
in a somewhat softened form. Together, they 
are now combined in the Communist Control 
Act. And we doubt if anyone is safer. 
There were dangers in the Butler bill. Like 
all subversive-control bills, it vested in Gov- 
ernment powers which can be misused, Yet 
most Americans who do not believe that 
unions are above the law might prefer to 
live with the risks with the Butler bill than 
to add to them the certainties of the new 
law of which it now forms a part. For this 
outcome the country must thank Senator 
Humpurey, Senator Morsz, and others who 
sponsored the Humphrey bill. 

The bill which HumpnHrey produced was 
first drafted as a substitute to the McCarran 
Act of 1950. The same Senators tried then 
to sell it to President Truman, but he ré- 
jected it with indignation. This year LynpDon 
JoHNSON welcomed it on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The few voices that were raised 
in opposition to the bill echoed the view of 
a policeman, J. Edgar Hoover, that it was 
impracticable. In principled terms only, 
Senator Estes KerAuver and Representatives 
Mutter and Burpicx raised the basic issues 
of the constitutional guaranties of free 
speech. 

Why did the remaining Democrats sur- 
render the principle? The answer was best 
given by Senator HuMPHREY: : 

“I am tired of reading headlines about 
being ‘soft’ toward communism. I am tired 
of reading headlines about being a leftist 
and about others being leftists. I am tired 
of having people play the Communist issue as 
though it were a great overture which had 
lasted for years. I want to come to grips with 
the Communist issue. I want Senators to 
stand up and to answer whether they are for 
the Communist Party or are against it. The 
proposal in the amendment will place Sena- 
tors right on the line.” 

Of course Senator Humpnrer is tired—and 
embattled in the current campaign. But 
neither fact is justification for saddling the 
Nation with restrictive laws. Nor is out- 
rageous oratory from the Republicans reason 
for similar oratory from the Democrats in 
holding that anyone who opposed the Hum- 
Phrey amendment is “for the Communist 

y.” 

Sam RaYsurn summed up the issue when 
Congress adjourned. “They cannot say any- 
thing new about 20 years of treason because 
we were the ones who led the fight to have 
an effective anti-Communist bill.” By the 
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game logic Mr. Sam could have deprived the 
Republicans of the globaloney charge by lead- 
ing the Democrats to oppose every cent of 
foreign aid. 

The sad truth is that the Democrats were 
running after a wraith called public opinion, 
no longer leading as they were elected to 
lead, but blindly following the election re- 
turns of 2 years before. were weak in 
judgment, in miscalculating the course of 
public opinion. Far more important, they 
were weak in spirit—lacking wholly the 
greatness of LaFollette and Norris who made 
public opinion; who had the courage of their 
convictions and dared to tell people the truth. 





The Case Against Recognition of 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recognition 
of Communist China and its admission to 
the United Nations would be the greatest 
possible diplomatic victory for that re- 
gime and, in my opinion, be enough to 
make almost certain its conquest of all 
Asia, leading almost inevitably to war 
with the United States. Naturally, Com- 
munists will not cease their constant pur- 
suit of such recognition. Americans 
might weaken under the constant bar- 
rage of propaganda and clever maneu- 
vers, alternating threats with honeyed 
trade offers and flattery to our allies. We 
need to know the hard facts and the ar- 
guments on both sides, so that we can be 
sure of our ground. 

The case against recognition has been 
thus presented in an article for Collier’s 
by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck. There is 
no more eminent authority... Dr. Horn- 
beck was our top expert on Asia, serving 
in the State Department in that capacity 
under three Presidents. He steadfastly 
opposed appeasement of communism— 
Chinese or Russian—during the war 
years and was eased out of the Far East 
Division by being appointed our Ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands. Had his ad- 
vice been followed instead of that of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations crowd 
which undermined his position in the 
Department, we would not have built up 
a Frankenstein monster in China which 
now threatens our own peace, even our 
survival. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Hornbeck’s article: 

Tue Case AGAINST RECOGNITION 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

China, the oldest of now existing states, 
has been and is, by virtue of its location, 
its size, and its resources—human and ma- 





terial—the center of political gravity in 


eastern Asia. In China, in the year 1911, a 
small group of revolutionary leaders over- 
threw the then ruling imperial dynasty and, 
influenced by what they knew of American 
history, decided to make their country a re- 
public. Some 10 years later, another group 
decided that what had been imposed in Rus- 
sia, a Communist regime, could and should 
be imposed in China. Soon China’s Na- 
tionalists accepted a proffer of Soviet-Com- 
munist support. In 1926, Nationalist and 
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Communist armed forces set out together 
from Canton to unify the country. In the 
next year the Communists attempted, as they 
had intended, to seize controi of that move- 
ment; whereupon the Nationalists, having 
thwarted the attempt, adopted the principle 
of no compromise with communism—which 
has since been a constant feature of their 
policy. In 1928, the Nationalists brought 
into existence the National Government of 
the Republic of China. That Government 
soon was accorded recognition by the United 
States and most other of the world’s then 
existing states. Throughout the years since 
then, the Communist Party in China has, 
with the backing of Communists everywhere, 
worked to destroy that Government and 
make of China an affiliate in the Soviet-Com- 
munist drive for world dominion. 

From the earliest days of American con- 
tact with China, the people of the United 
States have been outstandingly well disposed 
toward the Chinese, and until the end of 
World War II it was the policy and prac- 
tice of the United States to befriend the Chi- 
nese state, to oppose policies and acts of 
other countries prejudicial to the sover- 
eignty and independence of that state, and 
to refrain from interference in that state’s 
affairs. However, toward the end of World 
War II and in the early years thereafter, 
American leaders—preoccupied with military 
problems, intent on creating an organization 
for collective security, knowing and thinking 
little about Soviet and world communism, 
and misled by Soviet maneuverings and 
propaganda—made commitments and pur- 
sued courses which, widely at variance with 
the traditions of United States foreign pol- 
icy, have resulted in worldwide involvement 
of the United States in power politics. More 
than a little of this involvement came of 
steps taken regarding China, wherein there 
were ignored in several contexts both prin- 
ciples and precedents which had previously 
prevailed in United States policy toward that 
country. 

At and after the conference at Teheran 
(November 1943), American negotiators col- 
laborated with Soviet negotiators in formu- 
lating the “agreement regarding Japan” 
(basically an agreement about China) 
which—signed at Yalta by Stalin, Roosevelt, 
and Churchill and confirmed-later at Pots- 
dam—authorized the subsequent Soviet oc- 
cupation of Manchuria and gave countenance 
to pursuance thereafter by the Soviet author- 
ities of courses advantageous to it, favorable 
to the Chinese Communists, and highly inim- 
ical to the rights and interests of China and 
its National Government. After Yalta, Amer- 
ican negotiators fostered the conclusion at 
Moscow of a treaty wherein the National 
Government confirmed, in return for Soviet 
pledges, the concessions regarding China 
made to Stalin at Yalta. Little did the Amer- 
ican policy-makers or the Chinese surmise in 
the spring and summer of 1945 that within 
18 months the Soviet authorities would have 
virtually made Manchuria a part of the Com- 
munist empire, taken from Manchuria into 
Siberia a huge increment of industrial equip- 
ment, deviously handed over to the Chinese 
Communists a vast amount of munitions, 
and openly disregarded their pledges that in 
relations with China the Soviet Union would 
support the Nationalist Government and that 
government only. 

With the sending of General Marshall to 
China to “bring to bear the influence of the 
United States,” the American Government 
embarked upon a policy of direct diplomatic 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Chinese state. Three important effects of the 
efforts of the Marshall mission were: (1) the 
Chinese Communists were given “face” and 
the prestige of China’s National Government 
was relatively diminished; (2) the Commu- 
nists were given time in which to consolidate 
their positions in various strategic areas and 
to take over with Soviet connivance muni- 
tions surrendered by the Japanese to Soviet 
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armies; and (3) by the United States Govern- 
ment’s imposing at a critical moment an em- 
bargo on export of munitions to China, its 
ceasing to give financial assistance and its 
declaring itself neutral in relation to the 
“civil war” in China, the capabilities of the 
National Government were decreased and 
those of the Communists were relatively 
increased. 

After the failure of the Marshall mission, 
the utterances and acts of the United States 
Government in regard to China were sug- 
gestive of a slanted neutrality animated by 
a sense of frustration, a distaste for both of 
the contending parties, an inclination to 
be more critical of the Nationalists than of 
the Communists, and a belief that the latter 
were going to win. Two at least of its acts 
were definitely inimical to the interests of 
the National Government: (1) The Depart- 
ment of State prepared, published, and cir- 
culated throughout the world in August 1949 
a book (the white book entitled “United 
States Relations With China”), the contents 
of which were highly critical of China in 
general and of the National Government in 
particular; and (2) after the National Gov- 
ernment and many of its followers had re- 
treated in December 1949 to the island prov- 
ince of Formosa, top-level American officials 
gratuitiously declared that the United States 
would give no military assistance of any sort 
to that government. 


A remarkable concurrence of circumstances 
and developments favorable to them enabled 
the Communists to gain, in 1949, physical 
control of practically the whole of the Chi- 
nese mainland, and in October of that year 
they announced the creation of a Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. So, since 1949, there have been 
in China 2 governments—1 based in and op- 
erating from Peiping, the other based in and 
operating from Taipeh in Formosa. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


China is a member, a founder member, of 
the United Nations. China holds a perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. The 
United States and a majority of the world’s 
other states still recognize China’s National 
Government, and that Government still rep- 
resents China in the United Nations. The 
Soviet Union, all of its satellites, and many 
other states—among them the United King- 
dom (but no other English-speaking country 
in the Western Hemisphere)—some 25 in 
all, have recognized China’s (Communist) 
People’s Government; and several of those 
countries—conspicuously the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and India—vigorously 
champion the demand of that Government 
that it be recognized by other powers and 
be seated in the United Nations. 

In that context, the exigencies of power 
politics pose for the United States not a 
question of recognizing a state, China, or 
of advocating or opposing admission of that 
state to the United Nations, but the ques- 
tion: What should this country do or not 
do in regard to the demands of a new gov- 
ernment, the “People’s Government” of 
China. Should the United States (a) accord 
recognition of the “People’s Government”; 
(b) terminate its recognition of the Na- 
tional Government, its withholding of recog- 
nition from the “People’s Government,” and 
its opposition to the demanded transfer of 
seats in the United Nations? These ques- 
tions are evidently interrelated and inter- 
dependent. 


First things first: Should the United 
States recognize the Communist “Peaple’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China?” 

The according of recognition is a matter 
of affirmative official action decided upon and 
taken by political authorities in pursuance 
of political ends and with legal conse- 
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quences. There should not be, but there 
all too often is, confusion of recognition with 
cognition. Withholding of recognition does 
not constitute or imply failure to take cog- 
nizance of or refusal to do business with. 
The Government and the people of the 
United States take cognizance of the exist- 
ence of the “People’s Government” in China; 
they realize, admit, and affirm that that 
government exercises authority de facto over 
a large part and many people of China; the 
American Government communicates with 
that government, and American nationals do 
business with people in the area under that 
government’s control. But the United 
States has not seen fit to affirm, by act of 
recognition, that in its opinion and for its 
purposes that government is the government 
de lege of China. Recognition may facilitate 
but is not essential to interchanges between 
and among governments and peoples. Wit- 
ness the carrying on of business between 
the United States and Soviet Russia for 15 
years before the United States finally recog- 
nized the Soviet Government. 


There exists no generally accepted rule of 
international law requiring that any country 
or government accord recognition to another 
or be given recognition by another. There 
has evolved, however, a tendency in modern 
thought and practice to emphasize the view 
that, to be morally entitled to recognition, a 
claimant government should be known to 
possess several standard qualifications. 
Three, in particular, are (a) effectiveness of 
authority; (b) ability or capacity to fulfill 
international obligations; and (c) disposi- 
tion or willingness to perform in accordance 
with those obligations. 


An excellent exposition of the modern 
United States official view appears in the 
course of a communication sent by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull to a Member of the 
Congress under date May 16, 1936. Mr. Hull 
wrote: “It is the rule of the United States 
‘to defer recognition [of a new government] 
until it shall appear that it [such govern- 
ment] is in possession of the machinery of 
the state, administering the government with 
the assent of the people thereof and without 
substantial resistance to its authority, and 
that it is in position to fulfill all the in- 
ternational obligations and responsibilities 
incumbent upon a sovereign state under 
treaties and international law.’ You will 
appreciate that the length of time necessary 
to satisfy our government upon these points 
will vary.” (Hackworth, Digest of Inter- 
national Law, Volume I, p. 175.) 

Recognition in a situation wherein a new 
government has eliminated an old govern- 
ment and is exercising undisputed control 
of a people and country is one thing. Recog- 
nition in a situation wherein there are two or 
more governments each controlling some of 
& people and a part of a country is quite 
another thing. In both cases, decision to 
recognize or not calls for weighing of politi- 
cal—including moral—considerations pro 
and contra in terms of national and inter- 
naticnai interest and with due reference to 
over-all national objectives and policies. In 
the second of such differing situations, there 
is call for maximum circumspection. “Such 
is the situation which now prevails with re- 
gard to China. 

POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND RESULTS 

Decisions to accord or to withhold recog- 
nition are made by political, not by judicial, 
authorities. In the United States, decisions 
regarding policy are, of course, substantially 
influenced by public opinion. During recent 
years it has been increasingly indicated that, 
in the light of courses pursued by China’s 
Communist authorities, the American pub- 
lic is opposed to recognition of the People’s 
Government. Majorities in Congress have 
passed resolutions which testify to their con- 
currence in that opposition. And, hortatory 
expression by Americans of the view that 
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their Government should stand firm in op- 
posing admission of that government to seats 
in the United Nations is on the increase. 
China’s National Government gave Ching 
during the years 1928-45 more unity than 
that country had known in any preceding 
period subsequent to the overthrow of the 
monarchy. It has resisted communism from 
an earlier moment and more presciently than 
has any other government anywhere. It 
kept China united in resistance to Japanese 
attacks from 1931 on and as an ally of the 
United States and other powers throughout 
World War II. True, in the aftermath, many 
of its war-weary followers transferred their 
support to the supposedly liberal opposi. 
tion—as similarly happened in Great Bri. 
tain—but it retreated with a substantia! 
following to Formosa and there, still on 
Chinese soil and functioning more liberally 
and more effectively than before, it is keep. 
ing Nationalist China in the orbit of-the free 
world. It is the symbol and rallying point 
of Chinese resistance, local and overseas, to 
communism and Communist aggression. It 
possesses a substantial military establish. 
ment. It has reciprocated and fostered the 
spirit of good will. which had traditionally 
prevailed in the attitude of the United States 
in relations with and regarding China. In 
its defense of Formosa, it is serving pur- 
poses common to it and to the United 
States—especially those of resistance to So- 
viet-Communist imperialism and of keeping 
alive the influence in the western Pacific 
and eastern Asia of ideas and instrumen- 
talities of progress introduced there by or 
from the West. It favors ways of life of 
the free peoples, especially those of the 
United States. It has, generally speaking, 


shown respect for China’s international ob- 
ligations and to the opinions of mankind. 
Its representatives in the United Nations 
speak in terms intelligible to and acceptable 
among free peoples, and their votes are on 
the side of the free world. 


China’s People’s Government has been in 
control of most of mainland China for 4 
years. It has employed, with amplification, 
most of the methods and devices conceived 
and found useful elsewhere in the Commu- 
nist Empire for acquiring and maintaining 
power. It has done its utmost, as Commu- 
nist regimes do everywhere, to destroy all 
practices or thought of individual freedom 
and to impose upon the 450 million people 
of China a regime patterned upon and allied 
with that which functions in the Soviet 
Union. Associating itself with the Soviet and 
other Communist governments in the cold 
war upon the free world, it makes of China, 
always influential in Eastern Asia, a focal 
point—a transforming and boosting cen- 
ter—for propagation and dissemination of 
Communist thought and effort among the 
peoples of Asia. It openly declares itself in- 
debted to the Soviet Union for its very exist- 
ence, and it has entered into formal alliance 
with that country. It villifies the United 
States, declares this country its No. 1 enemy, 
and seeks to inflame its own and other peo- 
ples against this and other countries of the 
free -world. It has a very large and ever- 
growing military establishment, much of the 
materiel of which is supplied by the Soviet 
Union. It employs tens of thousands of 
“advisers” and technicians, military and ci- 
vilian, of Soviet origin. It abuses its own 
nationals and many nationals of other coun- 
tries. It has made China an aggressor, at- 
tacking the Republic of Korea and defying 
the United Nations. It disregards and it ex- 
presses contempt for various of China’s inter- 
national commitments. There is ample war- 
rant for believing that its representatives, if 
seated in the United Nations, would follow 
the Communist “line” and that its voice and 
its vote there would add greatly to the 
strength and the capacity for maneuver of 
the Soviet-directed Communist bloc. 

China’s People’s Government simply does 
not qualify under tests of attitude and per- 
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for recognition by the United 
states. Nor does it qualify under speci- 
fications in the charter of the United Na- 
tions for admission to that organization. 


formance 


Great Britain recognized it in January 1950. 
Since t 


s hav 
aon and not yet has the Ambassador of the 


United Kingdom been given access to top- 
level Communist officialdom. There is no 
warrant for an assumption that recognition 
of that government by the United States 
would in any substantial and lasting way 
advance the interests of the United States 
and the free world. 

such recognition, would, however, sub- 
stantially advance the interests of the Com- 
munist world. Recognition has a value—to 
the government to which it is accorded and 
to supporters of such government or of its 
claims. That this is a fact is attested by the 
vigor and persistence with which demands 
for recognition are pressed. Recognition 
amounts to much more than a mere taking 
cognizance of a de factor reality. It confers 
a de lege standing or status. It accords to 
its recipient the right to speak for a nation 
in relations with the according country and 
it imposes upon the latter duties reciprocal 
to that right. The contention that it does 
not signify approbation or approval is sug- 
gestive of wishful thinking, mental astigma- 
tism, or willful imprecision on the part of 
those who advance it. Recognition need 
not—it often may, however—signify moral 
approbation, but it certainly and undeniably 
does signify and certify political acceptance 
and legal approval. Recognition by the 
United States of China’s “People’s Govern- 
ment” would terminate the right of the 
United States to object to completion by that 
government of the Communist conquest of 
China. It would insure admission of that 
government to seats in the United Nations. 
It would facilitate carrying on of trade by 
Communist China. It would impress the 
people of China and of other countries, and 
thus would facilitate further moverhents by 
the Communist world in pursuit of its cur- 
rent and its ultimate objectives. There is no 
warrant for believing that it; would cause 
that world or any part of it to modify those 
objectives and thus abidingly resolve or di- 
minish the causes of tension in eastern 
Asia—or anywhere else. Instead, its net ef- 
fect probably would be to increase the self- 
confidence, the will to conquer, and the ca- 
pabilities of the Soviet-Communist empire. 
All this at the expense of and with detri- 
ment to the United States and the free world. 


Were the United States to recognize the 
Chinese Communist Government, it would 
have either to terminate its recognition of 
the National Government or to take a posi- 
tion that China has been or should be di- 
vided. The United States has, however, 
always felt that China should not be divided, 
has opposed impairment of China’s adminis- 
trative and territorial integrity, and has sup- 
ported efforts to strengthen China’s unity. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that either the Na- 
tionalists or the Communists—or the people 
of China—would assent to a division. Rec- 
ognition of the Communist government by 
the countries which have thus far accorded 
it has involved withdrawal, express or im- 
Plied, of recognition of the National Govern- 
ment. Recognition of the Communist gov- 
ernment, if, and when, by the United States 
would presumably have the same concom- 
itant. Termination by the United States of 
its recognition of the National Government 
would be a deathblow to that government 
and to the cause of Chinese resistance to 
communism. It would be followed by similar 
withdrawal of tion by other countrfies. 
It would virtually insure the consolidation 
of Communist authority throughout all of 
China, including Formosa, and would facili- 
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tate the onward march of communism at 
other points. It would be regarded in eastern 
Asia, and elsewhere, as an abandonment by 
the United States of a friend, an ally, loyal 
affiliates, and a strategic sector in the strug- 
gle between the free world and the Com- 
munist world. In return, the United States 
would have received and accepted mere Com- 
munist promises. Thereafter, what peoples 
would be disposed to associate themselves 
with the United States in a common policy 
of resistance to Communist demands or 
attack? 

In the situation and circumstances which 
now prevail in world affairs, any action by 
the United States which would give comfort 
and aid to the Communist campaign for 
power in Asia and for increase of influence 
in the United Nations would be inconsistent 
with and destructive to the overall foreign 
policy and effort of the United States. The 
outstanding objectives of United States for- 
eign policy are to safeguard legitimate Amer- 
ican interests, first among which is that of 
national security, and to advance the cause 
of world peace—with justice and, if possible, 
without war. Those ends cannot be served 
by procedures of opportunism, expediency, 
and assent, or by contribution to settle- 
ments profitable to states or governments 
committed to the objective of national and 
world conquest. They can and will be served 
by steadfast adherence to sound moral and 
legal principles, together with self-reliance, 
adequate measures for self-defense, reason- 
able and dependable aid to and support of 
other free peoples, and refusal to bargain 
with or appease any state or government at 
the expense of any other state or govern- 
ment or people friendly to us and acting 
affirmatively, as are we, in defense of the 
right of nations to independence and of hu- 
man beings to be free. 

In the light of these many considerations, 
the United States should not, rebus sic stan- 
tibus, recognize the “People’s Government” 
of Communist China.—S. K. H. 





The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has been a high privilege for 
me to serve as chairman of this impor- 
tant committee as successor to‘ the late 
beloved Senator Robert A. Taft. But I 
cannot claim sole credit for the fine 
accomplishments of this committee. 
Every member of the committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans, has con- 
tributed to our record, and I want to 
take this occasion to thank all the mem- 
bers of the committee for their con- 
structive cooperation. 

It is with great sorrow that we record 
the death of Senator Dwight Griswold, 
of Nebraska, who served this committee 
faithfully and effectively in the 83d 
Congress until his untimely death ‘on 
April 12, 1954. Mrs. Eva Bowrtine, of 
Nebraska, who was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, has served on this committee 
since her appointment with great and 
deeply appreciated effectiveness. 

The work of the committee was done 
by the standing Subcommittees on La- 
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bor, Civil Rights, Health, Education, and 
Veterans’ Affairs and the special Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement Leg- 
islation. I owe a special debt of grati- 
tude to Senator Ives for his constructive 
work in the field of civil rights, and his 
initiation of the investigation of em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds, as 
recommended by President Eisenhower. 
Senator Ives also served as chairman 
of our special Subcommittee on Com- 
mittee Rules and Procedure. 

In the field of health, the initiative 
has been vigorously carried forward by 
Senator PurTe.. and, as the following 
report shows, we have gone a long way 
toward carrying out the President’s 
recommendations by the important 
health legislation passed this year. The 
failure to make definite progress in the 
health-reinsurance program was due 
primarily to the apparent misunder- 
standing on the part of the House of the 
experimental nature of the proposals. 
We plan to pursue this matter vigorously 
in 1955. 

Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, has 
headed up the committee’s efforts in 
the field of education. The measures 
recommended by the administration 
were all adopted. The committee re- 
grets that the important emergency 
school-construction program was not 
adopted this year. 

Senator Gotpwarter, of Arizona, acted 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. The report brings out 
clearly the accomplishments in this field. 
Following the death of Senator Gris- 
wold, Senator GoLpwaTerR took over, as 
additional duty, the chairmanship of the 
Special Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement Legislation. 

I desire to add a word of special com- 
mendation for all members of our staff 
for their faithful «nd efficient work. 

I also want to express my gratitude to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, and to Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller for their aid and guidance in 
the field of welfare legislation; and to 
Secretary Mitchell, of the Department 
of Labor, for his advice in the field of 
labor legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the report of the committee 
activities in the 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report ON COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare is 1 of the 15 standing Commitees of 
the Senate. Its area of responsibility, as 
defined by the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, covers a wide area of legislative mat- 
ters in the social field. In generai, the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over legislation of a 
substantive nature relating to the Depart- 


. ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare. It deals with hospi- 
talization and medical care, vocational re- 
habilitation, education and training matters, 
and soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief matters, 
all of which are within the purview of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Railroad retire- 
ment matters, United States employees’ com- 
pensation matters, the Federal school-lunch 

the National Science Foundation, 
and certain educational and welfare activi- 
ties of the government of the District of 
Columbia also come before this committee. 
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HEALTH LEGISLATION 


During the 83d Congress, 43 bills dealing 
with various aspects of the Nation’s health 
problems, exclusive of measures relating to 
health problems of veterans, were introduced 
and referred to this committee. These bills 
were subsequently assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Health for preliminary considera- 
tion and report. Among these bills, which 
covered a great range of health subjects, were 
the following principal measures upon which 
action was completed by the committee. 


(a) Extension of the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act 

During the ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the committee considered and favorably re- 
ported S. 967, which had been introduced on 
February 16, 1953, and which .extends for 2 
additional years, that is to June 30, 1957, the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the value of this 
program and the soundness of its basic ad- 
ministrative provisions. Its survey and plan- 
ning provisions have promoted ordinary 
planning for hospital service in all of the 
States. A total of 106,000 beds have been con- 
structed or have been approved for construc- 
tion under this act. 8S. 967 became Public 
Law 151 on July 27, 1953. 


(b) Medical Facilities Survey and Construc- 
tion Act of 1954 


During the 2d session, the committee con- 
sidered and favorably reported a bill (H. R. 
8149) to broaden the base of the hospital 
construction program. This bill, which was 
a companion to 8S. 2758, was designed to 
carry out this part of the program of the 
President as submitted to Congress in his 
health message of January 18, 1954. It au- 
thorized appropriations of $20 million an- 
nually for the construction of diagnostic and 
treatment facilities, $20 million annually for 
the construction of hospitals for the chroni- 
cally ill, $10 million annually for the con- 
struction of comprehensive rehabilitation 
facilities and $10 million annually for the 
construction of nursing or convalescent 
homes. The bill also authorized an appro- 
priation of $2 million in order to enable the 
States to survey their respective needs for 
these categories of facilities and for revising 
State plans to provide an overall program 
for the construction of such facilities. 

Extensive hearings were held on the 
measure. It was passed by the Senate on 
June 22 of this year and was signed into 
law by the President on July 12 of this year. 
It is now Public Law 482 of the 83d Congress. 


(c) Vocational rehabilitation 


A bill (8. 2759) to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act was introduced on Jan- 
uary 19, 1954, to implement another aspect 
of the President's health program contained 
in his special health message of January 18, 
1954. After extensive hearings on this 
measure, the bill was reported to the Senate 
on June 22, 1954. The Senate passed the 
bill on July 7, 1954, and on August 3, 1954, 
it was signed into law by the President. 
(Public Law 565.) 

This bill is one of the most important 
pieces of welfare legislation enacted by the 
Congress in many years. In general, it pro- 
vides for greatly increasing our efforts to 
rehabilitate the physically handicapped. It 
authorizes annual appropriations for rer .- 
bilitation purposes of $30 million for fiscal 
year 1955, $45 million for fiscal year 1956, 
$55 million for fiscal year 1957, $65 million 
for fiscal year 1958, and for each year there- 
after such sums as Congress may determine. 

Among the innovations contained in this 
legislation is authorization for the first time 
for the making of Federal grants for the 
purpose of training the professional person- 
nel required in rehabilitation work. The 
rehabilitation of our physically handicapped 
has lagged for many years because of failure 
to train and utilize the necessary personnel, 
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Furthermore, new techniques in physical 
medicine have been developed in recent years 
which make possible the rehabilitation of a 
much larger proportion of our handicapped 
people than was true in earlier years. This 
act seeks through demonstration and special 
project grants not only to encourage the 
training of personnel but also to make more 
widely applicable throughout the Nation 
these new discoveries in physical medicine. 
The act also gave greater latitude to the 
States in the administration of the rehabili- 
tation program on the State and local level. 
It is expected that the number of handi- 
capped persons rehabilitated each year will 
increase from the past level of 60,000 to a 
total of 200,000 per year by 1959. 
(@) Factory inspections 


On July 29, 1953, the committee favorably 
reported to the Senate, with an amendment, 
H. R. 5740, enactment of which had been 
requested by the President in order to more 
fully safeguard the public health. 

The bill was designed to provide clear and 
enforceable statutory authority for Federal 
Food and Drug Administration inspection of 
factory and other establishments in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured. Legislation of this kind became 
necessary as the result of a Supreme Court 
decision which indicated that existing law 
did not provide proper authority to make 
the necessary inspections. 

The measure was passed by the Senate on 
August 3, 1953. The House disagreed with 
the Senate amendment and thereafter the 
Senate receded from its amendment and 
passed the measure without amendment. 
On August 7, 1953, the President approved 
the bill and it became Public Law 217. 


(e) Food standards regulations 


On March 9, 1954, the committee favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, with an amend- 
ment, H. R. 6434, which amended various 
sections of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedure 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards. The bill was passed by the Senate on 
April 5, 1954, and was signed into law by 
the President on April 15, 1954. (Public 
Law 335.) 

This important measure was designed to 
facilitate the making of es in food 
standards regulations, the old standard mak- 
ing procedures having become slow and 
cumbersome. The old standards required 
formal hearings whether or not a proposed 
regulation was controversial. These old pro- 
cedures resulted in useless expenditure of 
time and money by both the Federal Gov- 
rmment and the food industry concernd. 
This measure (H. R. 6434) will greatly ex- 
pedite the prescribing of food standards, and 
thus will aid in the protection of the public 
health. 

(/) Regulations governing residues of pes- 
ticide chemicals on agricultural com- 
modities 
The committee conducted hearings and 

thereafter acted upon and favorably re- 

ported, with an amendment, H. R. 7125. 

The measure, as amended, was passed by the 

Senate on July 6, 1954. The Senate amend- 

ment was concurred in by the House, and 

on July 22, 1954, the President signed the 

measure into law. (Public Law 518.) 

This measure is designed to insure greater 
protection of public health by improving, 
simplifying, and speeding up the procedure 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act for regulating the amount of residue of 
pesticide chemicals which.may remain on 
agricultural commodities. It is clearly in the 
interest of protecting the public health that 
poisonous substances, as contained in most 
pesticide chemicals, be kept out of foods to 
the fullest extent possible. When the use 
of pesticide chemicals is required in the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops, a tolerance 
must be established in order to overcome 
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possible injurious effects of such chemicals 
The old procedures governing the establish. 
ment.of such tolerances were cumbersome 
time-consuming, and impracticable. Under 
this measure, the procedure will be more 
simple and the process speeded up without 
jeopardizing the public health. 
(g) Health Service prepayment-plan 
reinsurance 


In his health message of January 18, 1954, 
the President recommended the establish. 
ment of a limited Federal Reinsurance Sery. 
ice to encourage health-insurance organiza- 
tions to offer broader health-protection poli- 
cies to more people. A bill to carry forward 
this recommendation, S. 3114, was introduced 
in the Senate on March 11, 1954. It was 
subjected to extensive hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and was 
favorably reported to the Senate, with 
amendments, on July 12, 1954. 

This measure would provide support serv- 
ices and a financial backstop for private 
efforts for the expansion of prepayment pro- 
tection against the cost of medical, hospital, 
and other health care. It is designed to re- 
move obstacles to the extension of coverage 
for broader ranges of benefits and to addi- 
tional groups of people. This would be ac- 
complished through the reinsurance of pre- 
payment offerings to groups with difficult 
enrollment problems, and the reinsurance of 
health plans which offer new or more lib- 
eral benefits, so that prepayment insurance 
carriers may be encouraged to experiment 
in extending coverage and benefits. 

This measure frankly seeks to encourage 
@ greater risk taking by health-insurance 
organizations with a view to bringing about 
necessary improvements in the scope and 
the coverage offered by voluntary health-in- 
surance plans. The bill proceeds on the as- 
sumption that voluntary prepayment health- 
insurance plans, with further experimenta- 
tion and experience, can meet the need for 
protection against the costs of illness for a 
large majority of the population who are 
able and willing to give voluntary health- 
insurance premiums a priority in thelr 
family budgets. 

The bill proposes a self-supporting, com- 
pletely voluntary reinsurance program. li 
would establish a central pooled reserve or 
reinsurance fund to consist of reinsurance 
premiums and of fund earnings. While this 
fund is designed to be self-sustaining, pro- 
vision is made for repayable capital ad- 
vances to the fund by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of $25 million, if need- 
ed. Participation in the program by in- 
surance carriers is entirely voluntary in the 
same manner as participation in prepay- 
ment health-insurance plans is entirely 
voluntary with respect to the individual cit- 
izen. Reinsurance premiums to be chargéd 
to participating insurance carriers would be 
calculated with a view both to keeping the 
fund self-sustaining and to stimulating and 
encouraging plans in furtherance of the pro- 
gram’s objectives. There are provisions in 
the bill designed to preclude the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
would administer the program, from exer- 
cising control over the carriers’ premium 
rates or subscription charges. In every ré- 
spect, the bill seeks to follow the principle 
of furthering the development of voluntary 
health-insurance protection by maintaining 
and fostering competition among private 
health-insurance plans. 

A similar measure, H. R. 8356, was brought 
before the House of Representatives on July 
13, 1954, and by a vote of 238 to 134, was 
recommitted to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The bill be- 
fore the Senate, S. 3114, was on the Senate 
calendar when the Senate recessed on Fri- 
day, August 20, 1954. 

I was so much shocked by the action of the 
House in recommitting the President's health 
service prepayment plan reinsurance pro- 
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osal that I released & statement to the 
Press, dated July 14, 1954, as follows: 


“WASHINGTON, July 14.—As chairman of 


the Committee on Labor and Public Wel-- 


fare I feel very much concerned over the 
action of the House yesterday in sending 
pack to committee and virtually killing 
president Eisenhower's Federal health rein~- 
surance bill, which is really the heart of 
the President’s health program. Our com- 
mittee in the Senate has just reported this 
pill to the floor and we had expected to have 
it come up for debate here within the next 
week or 10 days. 

“IT have been in the Senate for 10 years 
and have. been on the Committee of Labor 
and Public Welfare for that entire period. 
We have had facing us each year the con- 
sideration of an overall health program for 
the American people which would avoid 
the dangers of socialized medicine, but 
which would establish a voluntary system 
providing for our families the necessary 
health care, and particularly would provide 
for those catastrophies overtaking families 
with a sudden or prolonged illness, especially 
of the breadwinner. 

“we have seen the failure of socialized 
medicine in England and I have been op- 
posed to any such approach to the question. 
Iam a son of a physician and my younger 
years were lived in a physician’s family 
where I came to understand the values of the 
relationship of doctor and patient. There is 
no profession I respect more than the medi- 
cal profession, and I admit I am prejudiced 
from the noble life that mry father lived. I 
never could tolerate the thought of mechan- 
ized medicine where the patient becomes a 
number merely and he may be assigned to a 
doctor that may be good, or may be second 
rate. Anything that even tends to threaten 
the intimate relationship between patient 
and doctor is a distinct loss to this country. 
For that reason in talking over some kind 
of voluntary health insurance with Secretary 
Hobby and her very efficient staff, it was 
decided that we should endeavor to build 
on the voluntary health insurance plans that 
have been growing up in this country, as the 
Blue Cross, and the Blue Shield, and on the 
plans of the many insurance companies 
which have been studying this subject for 
years. The problem was whether these in- 
surance coverages could be expanded in two 
directions (1) to cover more of our popula- 
tion at a reasonable premium, and (2) to 
widen the scope of the coverage. As of 
today I am advised that there are 54 million 
persons covered by the Blue Cross and 29 
million persons covered by the Blue Shield 
in addition to the various insurance com- 
pany coverages, etc. 

“Secretary Hobby has mobilized all the 
important insurance experts in the country, 
as well as other advisers who have studied 
both the medical side, and the social side of 
the problems involved. We have come up 
with a plan, which, admittedly, may not be 
perfect, but which has all the earmarks of 
intelligent experimentation with the prin- 
ciple involved. With our 48 States as labora- 
tories we should find an ultimate sound 
solution. 

“We want no interference with the indi- 
vidual family having its own family doctor, 
but we do want to develop that sense of 
security in our people so that if catastrophic 
illness overtakes them they will have at least 
reasonable coverage against such a disaster. 

“Much to my amazement thé opposition 
to this wonderful conception has come prin- 
cipally from two groups of people. First, the 
American Medical Association, which short- 
sightedly and without adequate study, has 
Suggested that this plan is a step in the 
direction of socialized medicine, and, second, 
eee ae labor groups who have been 

ng i program of social- 
ized medicine, 

“I have been conscious in my own office 
8 chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare Committee of a barrage of high-pressure 
endeavors to kill this bill based on state- 
ments which are totally imadequate and 
totally untrue, which can have no motive 
other than the desire to frustrate this im- 
portant program which President Eisen- 


hower and his group are trying offer to the . 


American people at this critical time. 

“As chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, as I said at the opening of 
these remarks, I must protest vigorously 
against this sort of thinking and against 
this hysterical runaway under pressure of 
political groups from the responsibilities that 
lie before us.” 


(hk) Overtime compensation for United 
States Public Health Service Quarantine 
Service employees 
On June 22, 1953, there was introduced a 

bill, S. 2167, which posed to entitle Foreign 

Quarantine Division employees of the United 

States Public Health Service to overtime and 

holiday payments identical with those pay- 

able to Customs and Immigration employees. 

The bill also provided, just as do the special 

statutes applicable to the Customs and Im- 

migration employees, that the carriers re- 

serving such overtime or holiday services 
would reimburse the Federal Government 
for the amount thereof. 

A companion bill, H. R. 6253, was intro- 
duced in the House. Public hearings were 
held thereon and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
H. R. 6253 favorably, with an amendment re- 
lieving motorbus carriers, as well as rail 
and air carriers operating on published 
schedules, from the obligation of reimburs- 
ing the Federai Government for overtime and 
holiday services received. As amended, the 
bill, H. R. 6253, passed the House on the call 
of the calendar on July 6, 1954, and was 
referred to this committee on July 7, 1954. 

This committee unanimously approved the 
House bill, H. R. 6253, and it passed the Sen- 
at on the call of the calendar on August 11, 
1954, It was vetoed by the President on 
August 27, 1954. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO EDUCATION 


Growing out of its responsibilities in the 
field of education, the Cornmittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare received 46 bills during 
the 83d Congress dealing with problems of 
education, exclusive of bills concerned with 
veterans’ education and Federal aid for edu- 
cation in the health field. These bills were 
subsequently assigned to the Subcommittee 
on Education for preliminary consideration 
and report to the full committee. Among 
these bills, which covered a wide range of 
educational matters, where the following 
principal measures upon which the commit- 
tee acted. 


(a) Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion in areas affected by Federal activities 


In the first session the committee consid- 
ered and formally reported a bill, H. R. 6049, 
the purpose of which was to amend and ex- 
tend for 1 year Public Law 815 of the 81st 
Congress which had been enacted in 1950 
primarily to deal with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for aiding school con- 
struction in communities that had been bur- 
dened with substantial increases in school 
attendance as a result of defense and related 
Federal activities. This was in accordance 
with a request of the President. The Senate 
passed the measure on August 1, 1953, and it 
was signed by the President on August 8, 
1953. It became Public Law 246 of the Ist 
session of the 83d Congress. 

In the closing days of the second session, 
another bill was reported from the committee 
to further extend Public Law 815. This bill, 
S. 3628, authorized appropriations for school 
construction in so-called im ed areas for 
3 additional years, namely, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. It proposed also to extend for an 
additional 3 years the authority of the 
Commissioner of Education to provide mini- 

, 
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mum school facilities for the education of 
children residing on Federal property with 
respect to whom no local educational agency 
is able to provide suitable free public educa- 
tion. 

The bill, S. 3628, was passed by the Senate 
on August 11, 1954. On August 16, 1954, the 
bill was amended (reduced by 1 year) and 
Was passed by the House of Representatives. 
The Senate thereafter agreed to the House 
amendments and at the time this statement 
was sent to the printer, S. 3628 had already 
gone to the President. 


(b) Federal assistance for maintenance and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities 


In the first session the committee con- 
sidered and favorably reported a bill, H. R. 
6078, to amend and extend Public Law 874 
of the 8ist Congress which had been enacted 
to provide a program of financial assistance 
for the maintenance and operation of schools 
in areas affected by Federal activities. The 
bill was passed by the Senate on August 1, 
1953, and was signed into law by the Pres- 
ident on August 8, 1953. This bill, which 
had been requested by the President, be- 
came Public Law 248 of the list session of 
the 83d Congress. 


In the closing days of the 2d session 
of the 63d Congress, the committee consid- 
ered and favorably reported a bill, S. 3629, to 
eliminate the so-called 3-percent absorp- 
tion requirement contained in Public Law 
248 of the ist session of the 83d Congress. 
8S. 3629 was passed by the Senate on August 
11, 1954. The bill was passed by the House 
on August 16, 1954, and at the time this 
statement was sent to the printer S. 3629 
had gone to the President. 


(c) State and White House Conferences on 
Education 


After hearings on a companion Senate 
measure (S. 2723), the committee reported 
H. R. 7601, to provide for State and White 
House Conferences on Education. The 
measure authorized appropriations to tho 
States in order to assist them in holding 
State conferences and preparing reports 
prior to the holding of a White House Con- 
ference in 1955 to consider and advise the 
President on significant and pressing prob- 
lems in the field of education. This legisla- 
tion was specifically requested by the Presi- 
dent in order. that careful deliberation, be- 
ginning at the State and local level, could 
be given to the Nation’s educational prob- 
lems. The Senate passed the measure on 
June 17, 1954, and on July 26, 1954, it became 
Public Law 530. . 


(d) National Advisory Committee on 
Education 


Following hearings on a companion Sen- 
ate measure (S. 2724), the committee re- 
ported H. R. 7434 to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, atid Welfare 
a 9-member National Advisory Committee 
on Education. The committee is required to 
meet not less than three times each calen- 
dar year. Its function is to recommend to 
the Secretary the initiation of studies of 
national concern in the field of education 
and the law requires that it propose to the 
Secretary appropriate action indicated by 
such studies. In addition, the committee is 


“required from time to time to advise the 


Secretary on the progress being made in 


‘carrying out its recommendations. The Sec- 


retary, in turn, is required to advise the 
Congress annually in regard to the studies 
initiated under the act, the recommendations 
made by the committee, and the action taken 
with respect to such recommendations. This 
bill was passed by the Senate on June 17, 
1954, and became Public Law 532 on July 26, 
1954. 
(e) Cooperative research in education 


The committee also held hearings on 8. 
2856, a bill which had been introduced to 
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authorize cooperative research in education. 
Committee action was taken, however, on 
H. R. 9040, a companion measure which had 
been received from the House of Representa- 
tives. This measure authorized the Office of 
Education and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into con- 
tracts on jointly financed cooperative ar- 
rangements with universities and colleges 
and State educational agencies for the con- 
duct of research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tions in the field of education. Prior to the 
enactment of this bill, the Office of Educa- 
tion had no legislative authority to enter 
into such arrangements. A prime advantage 
of cooperative research work with organiza- 
tions in the field of education is that such 
procedure makes full use of existing facili- 
ties and avoids the centralization of the staff 
and facilities in Washington, D.C. The same 
general procedure has been followed in the 
field of public health and in that field has 
resulted in notable improvements and great 
returns for each Federal dollar expended. 
This bill became Public Law 531 on July 26, 
1954. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
(a) National Labor Relations Act amend- 
ments 


During the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the Committee on Labor and Public We!fare 
conducted extensive hearings lasting 6 weeks 
on proposed revision of our fundamental 
labor relations laws. Scores of witnesses 
representing labor, management, and the 
public testified in person before the com- 
mittee or submitted statements dealing with 
every aspect of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947, more familiarly known as the 
Tart-Hartley Act. Thereafter, numerous 


conferences were held which were partici- 
pated in by various officials from the execu- 
tive departments who are concerned with 
labor-management relations matters. 


Shortly after the opening of the 2d ses- 


sion of the 83d Congress—on January 11, 
1954—the President submitted to the Con- 
gress his recommendations for changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act.. The President’s recom- 
mendations, while endorsing the fundamen- 
tally sound principles on which the Taft- 
Hartley Act is based, proposed certain im- 
provements which the experience of 7 years 
under the statute had shown to be desirable. 


Simultaneously with the receipt of the 
President's message and in order to carry 
forward and place in legislative form the 
President's recommendations, I introduced 
a bill, 8. 2650. Two and one-half weeks 
of public hearings were then held during 
which testimony was taken on every phase 
of the bill. Then followed numerous meet- 
ings of the committee in which every pro- 
vision of the bill was thoroughly debated 
and discussed. On April 15, 1954, the bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate with 
certain modifications and amendments. On 
May 7, 1954, the fifth day of debate on the 
bill, a motion to recommit was carried 
by a vote of 50 to 42 in which 46 Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate voted solidly 
for recommitttal. This action; for all prac- 
tical purposes, removed all possibility of se- 
curing desirable or necessary amendments to 
our labor-management relations laws dur- 
ing the remainder of the 83d Congress. 

(0) Investigation of employee welfare and 
pension funds 

The President, in his lakor message of 
January 11, 1954, recommended, among other 
things, that “Congress initiate a thorough 
study of welfare and pension funds covered 
by. collective bargaining agreements, with a 
view of enacting such legislation as will pro- 
tect and conserve these funds for the mil- 
lions of working men and women who are 
the beneficiaries.” 

Implementing this recommendation, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare con- 
sidered and reported Senate Resolution 225. 
This resolution, which was approved by the 
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Senate on April 28, 1954, authorized the crea- 
tion of a special subcommittee “to make a 
full and complete study and investigation 


with respect to the establishment and op- ~ 


eration of employee welfare and pension 
funds under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether legisaltion is necessary for the con- 
servation of such funds and the protection 
of the interests of the beneficiaries there- 
of.” The resolution authorized expendi- 
tures not to exceed $75,000 for carrying out 
its objective. Thereafter, -the committee 
considered and adopted a second resolution, 
Senate Resolution 270, to broaden the scope 
of the inquiry to include all “plans and 
funds subject to collective bargaining.” ‘This 
resolution, which also raised the limit of al- 
lowable expenditures to $125,150, was ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 17, 1954. 

Senator Ives was designated chairman of 
the subcommittee and with gratifying celer- 
ity chose a highly competent staff of trained 
specialists. Without delay, the subcommit- 
tee began to develop the data and informa- 
tion essential for the making of sound recom- 
mendations tn this area. Under the able 
direction of the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York, the subcommittee is enlisting 
the cooperation of labor unions, employers, 
insurance and banking institutions, as well as 
appropriate Federal and State agencies and 
is conducting its investigation and study in 
an objective and impartial fashion. The 
subcommittee’s sole purpose is to develop 
the facts upon which to base remedial 
legislation in the interests of the millions 
of working men and women who are the 
beneficiaries of these funds. 


(c) Repeal of the dual benefits prohibition 
of the Railroad Retirement Act 

The Labor Committee's special Subcom- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement, under the 
chairmanship of the late Senator Griswold, 
held 4 days of hearings in February 1954, 
on S. 2178, H. R. 356 (a previously House- 
passed bill) and other bills to repeal the duel 
benefit prohibition of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. This prohibition had been writ- 
ten into the Railroad Retirement Act in 
1951. 

Witnesses before the subcommittee repre- 
sented all interested parties. Spokesmen of 
the operating railroad groups and pensioners 
testified in favor of this legislation. Spokes- 
men for the nonoperating railroad groups 
and the railroads opposed it. The subcom- 
mittee, after careful consideration of the 
matter, concluded that the so-called “dual 
benefit ban” was unfair and productive of 
undue hardship on persons who were eligible 
for benefits under both the social security 
and railroad retirement systems. 

On May 24, 1954, the committee favorably 
reported S. 2178, which was a companion 
measure to H. R. 356, already passed by the 
House. The bill was passed by the Senate 
on June 2, 1954, and it was approved by 
the President on June 16, 1954. It is now 
Public Law 398 of the 83d Congress. 

(@) - Railroad retirement amendment? 

Late in the 2d session the committee 
favorably reported H. R. 7840, a companion 
bill to S. 2930, upom which hearings had 
been held by the Special Subcommittee on 
Railroad Retirement Legislation, which was 
then under the chairmanship of Senator 
GoLpwaTer. These bills proposed a series of 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Railroad Tax Act and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

H. R. 7840 was favorably reported by the 
committee on August 2, 1954. It was passed 
by the Senate by a voice vote on August 19, 
1954, and at the time this statement was sent 
to the printer, H. R. 7840 had already gone to 
the President. 

In general, H. R. 7840 liberalized the so- 
called fringe benefits for various beneficiaries 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
amended the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act so as to increase the maximum 
monthly compensation for both benefit pur- 
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poses. It increased the tax base from $309” 
to $350 a month, effective July 1, 1954. The 
tax rate of 6% percent wes left unchanged, 

(e) Federal Equality of Opvortunity of 

Employment Act 

The Subcommittee on Civil Rights of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare heiq 
6 days of hearings during February and 
March 1954 on 8S. 692, a bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religion, national! origin, or an- 
cestry. This bill was introduced by Senator 
Ives, the chairman of the subcommittee, on 
January 29, 1953, for himself and 18 co- 
sponsors. 

During the hearings all witnesses testified 
that the bill would not be disruptive, would 
be workable, and would be a significant step 
forward. No witnesses appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

On April 28, 1954, the bill was favorably 
reported by the full committee and was on 
the Senate calendar awaiting action when 
the Senate adjourned on August 20, 1954. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


During the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
the committee acted upon a number of bills 
relating to veterans’ affairs, among which 
the following are the most important: 

(a) Extension of educational privileges for 
veterans of the Korean war 

On August 2, 1954, the committee reported 
and thereafter on August 11, 1954, the Senate 
passed H. R. 9888, to require that veterans of 
the Korean war initiate courses of instruc- 
tion or training under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Act of 1952 by August 20, 1954, or 
2 years after discharge, whichever is later. 
Section 1 of this bill simply extends that 
period for initiating a course from 2 years to 
3 years after date of discharge. The present 
law requires that @ course of training be 
completed within 7 years from date of dis- 
charge and this is extended for 1 additional 
year. 

Sections 2 and 3 relate exclusively to vet- 
erans undergoing training under Public Law 
16 of the 78th Congress (World War II vet- 
erans), or Public Law 894 of the 81st Congress 
(Korean veterans), both of which relate to 
education and training for service-connected 
disabled veterans. There is no time limit set 
in which to initiate training under these 
acts. However, there is an overall completion 
date of 9 years after date of discharge for 
World War II veterans which will expire on 
July 25, 1956. This date would be extended 
4 years for those persons who have not (a) 
attained vocational rehabilitation because of 
mental or physical disability, (b) had not 
met nature of discharge requirements, such 
requirement later being corrected pursuant 
to law, (c) had not timely established the 
existence of compensable disability connect- 
ed with service. 

Section 3 of the bill provides the same 
coverage to a Korean veteran training under 
Public Law 894, and at the same time limits 
vocational rehabilitation in line with the 
precedent set with World War II training to 
9 years after the enactment of this proposal 
or 9 years after date of discharge of the vet- 
eran, whichever is the earlier. 

H. R. 9888 was signed into law by the 
President on August 20, 1954. It is Public 
Law 610. 

(b) Increased Federal aid for State veterans’ 
homes 

In the closing days of the second session 
the committee favorably reported H. R. 8180, 
a bill to increase from $500 to $700 per year 
the Federal aid to States for the support of 
veterans, domiciled or hospitalized in State 
homes, who are eligible for such care in Fed- 
eral hospitals or domiciliaries. Prior to en- 
actment of this measure the payment of the 
$500 rate was restricted to June 30, 1956. 


“This bill, in addition to raising the rate from 


$500 to $700, would remove the restrictive 
date of June 30, 1956, thus establishing $700 
as a permanent rate for Federal aid to State 
homes. 
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This bill was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on August 21, 1954, and is now Public 
Law 613. 

(c) Hospitalization of Filipinos who served 
in the United States Armed Forces 

On June 2, 1954, the committee consid- 
ered and favorably reported H. R. 8044, a 
House-passed bill which extended for 5 ad- 
ditional years the authority for the Ameri- 
can Government to bear a portion of the 
expense incident to hospitalization of Fili- 

inos with service-connected disabilities in- 
curred in behalf of the United States during 
World War II. 

The bill was amended by the committee 
to make payments on a graduated scale, to 
expire in December of 1959 when the pro- 
gram itself will come to an end. 

The bill, as amended by the committee, 
was passed by the Senate on June 7, 1954. 
The Senate amendments were accepted by 
the House and on June 18, 1954, the bill was 
signed by the President. It is now Public 
Law 421. 

(d) Outpatient dental service for Spanish- 
American War veterans 


The committee considered and favorably 
reported without amendment, H. R. 6412, to 
restore for Spanish-American War Veterans 
and veterans taking training under Public 
Law 16, their eligibility for outpatient dental 
service. Public Law 16 provides in general 
for the education and training of veterans 
of World War II and the Korean War suf- 
fering from service-connected disabilities. 
H. R. 6412 would allow such veterans to re- 
ceive outpatient dental service. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on July 
6, 1954, and is now Public Law 494. 

In addition to the above bills, the com- 
mittee acted upon several bills of a minor 
nature in regard to veterans affairs. Among 
these was a bill (S. 2719) to permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to deny or to order 
discontinued the pursuit of the course of 
education or training by a veteran in a for- 
eign country if the pursuit of such course 
of education or training was determined by 
the Veterans’Administration not to be in 
the best interests of either the veteran or 
the Government of the United States. 

Among the bills of a minor nature and of 
a somewhat different character considered 
and reported by the committee was S. 3393, 
which authorized the conveyance to Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., of 28 acres of land, 
‘located on the Veterans’ Administration cen- 
ter at Wood, Wis. 

There was also reported from the com- 
mittee S. 631, a bill to permit veterans to 
suspend or delay their programs of educa- 
tion or training under the GI bill of rights 
in order to perform services as religious mis- 
sionaries. This latter bill was passed by 
the Senate and, along with the above-men- 
tioned minor bills, ewas still pending in the 
House of Representatives when the Congress 
adjourned. Enactment of this measure is 
no longer necessary, however, inasmuch as 
its purpose has been achieved by adminis- 
ee action of the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

NOMINATIONS 


In addition to its legislative functions, the 
committee, during the 83d Congress, con- 
sidered, approved, and recommended the 
confirmation of hundreds of nominations. 
Among these were the Secretaries and other 
top echelon officials the Departments of 
Labor and Health, cation, and Welfare. 
The committee also considered and approved 
hominations to the Federal Coal Mine Safe- 
ty Board of Review in the Department of 
the Interior, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
cillation Service, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the National Mediation Board, 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and the Na- 
tional Science Board. Most numerous of 
the nominations considered were appoint- 
ments and promotions in the regular corps 
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of the United States Public Health Service. 
The most controversial and time consum- 
ing homination considered by the commit- 
tee was that of Albert C. Beeson to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. None of the nominations passed on 
by the committee were rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 
COMMITTEE RULES 


At its meeting on March 24, 1954, the com- 
mittee adopted and incorporated into its 
standing rules suggestions in regard to rules 
and policies governing Senate investigating 
committees and subcommittees which had 
been made by the majority policy committee. 
These rules governing investigations were 
incorporated into the committee rules as 
rule 14. Committee rule 14 was redesig- 
nated as rule 15. 

At the same time that this action was 
taken, the chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a five-member subcommittee to study 
the subject and report back to the com- 
mittee with specific suggestions in regard 
to rules for governing investigations to be 
made by this committee or any of its. sub- 
committees. 

To this date, only three other committees 
of the Senate have followed the example 
of the Labor Committee in adopting the 
majority policy committee’s suggestion. 
These committees are Armed Services, Select 
Committee on Small Business, and District 
of Columbia. 

COMMITTEE STAFF 


The record of accomplishment made by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in the 83d Congress would not have been 
possible without efficient and able assistance 
at the staff level. The permanent staff of 
the committee in the 83d Congress consisted 
of only 14 employees, Of that number, six 
employees, including the majority and mi- 
nority staff directors, are professional em- 
ployees. The remaining eight employees are 
clerical. 

A special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Employee Welfare Funds was authorized late 
in the second session. This subcommittee’s 
functions are kept separate from those of 
the standing committee. Its personnel, con- 
sisting of 7 professional employees and 4 
clerical employees, are not integrated with 
the staff of the parent committee. 

COMMITTEE BUDGET 


During the 83d Congress, there was appro- 
priated from the contingent fund of the 
Senate a total of $15,000 for the use of the 
full committee for the payment of ton- 
tingent expenses. An additional $125,150 
was appropriated for expenditure by the 
special subcommitee on employee welfare 
funds for both contingent expenses and sal- 
aries of personnel assigned to that subcom- 
mittee. Together, these amounts total 
$140,150. This latter figure does not include 
the salaries of the staff of the full com- 
mittee which are estimated at $109,459.39 
for the whole of the 83d Congress, 

This compares with total committee ex- 
penditures of $476,309.91 in the 82d Congress 
and $335,178.64 in the 81st Congress. 





A Timely Review—A Parting Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr.NEAL, Mr. Speaker, the 83d Con- 


gress is now past history. It has set 
an outstanding record of achievement. 
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House leaders and committee chairmen 
have worked hard and long to evolve a 
legislative program designed to turn the 
Nation from a highly geared foreign-war 
quasi-prosperity to one based on funda- 
mental American principles. 

Every important piece of legislation 
has been carefully studied, thoroughly 
debated, and properly amended to fit the 
needs of the times and the existing eco- 
nomic situation created by years of wars, 
war fears, and inflation. 

At home, as a result of laws passed 
during this Congress, every citizen and 
every businessman will receive tax relief. 
Pensioners and welfare recipients will be 
given an increase in pensions. The Re- 
publican administration has achieved 
cutbacks of approximately $12 billion. 

Communism has been recognized for 
what it is and has been legally outlawed 
as a political party. 

The program for national defense has 
been greatly augmented and its cost 
is being scrupulously guarded. Future 
wars cannot escape atomic destruction: 
No nation engaged in atomic war can 
ignore the dangers of unexpected attack. 
Atomic war is unthinkable and must be 
prevented if humanly possible. But we 
dare not relax our efforts to build ade- 
quate defense. The administration, fully 
realizing this, has adopted measures to 
defend our country against aggression 
from any source. 

Progress is being made toward getting 
the Federal Government out of competi- 
tion with private business. Private in- 
vestment, the bedrock of industrial suc- 
cess, is assured more freedom to build 
new plants and provide employment for 
more people. 

A Presidential committee has been ap- 
pointed to review the coal industry’s de- 
clining markets in an effort to find reme- 
dial measures conducive to the proper 
maintenance of an industry so essential 
to the Nation’s welfare. This is of par- 
ticular interest to the people of my State, 
West Virginia. 

The unnecessary waste of our produc- 
tive soils and the high cost of overpro- 
duction is being attacked by legislation 
to preserve the independence of the 
farmer, maintain his standards of living, 
and prevent the cost of storage of un- 
necessary overproduction. 

War recession fears are fast fading. 
The people of America are looking to the 
Republican Party as the peacetime party. 
More people are employed now than ever 
before in peacetime, and there are fewer 
unemployed than before the Korean war. 

Housing and home financing, making 
possible the supply of needed homes for 
our growing population, is being met by 
carefully prepared legislation. For the 
first time the country has a coordinated 
housing bill with benefits in every one of 
the fields of housing, new, existing, ur- 
pan, suburban, and rural. The new 
housing bill will provide more homes, 
smaller downpayments, and longer 
terms. For example, the minimum pay- 
ment on a $12,000 home now is $1,200, 
just half what it was under previous law. 
The period for paying back loans has 
been extended to 30 years, which means 
that the monthly payments on a $10,000 
mortgage over a 30-year period is $54, 
while under the old law it was $67.. Lim- 
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its on the amounts of mortgages for indi- 
vidual homes have been increased from 
$16,000 to $20,000. This will help our 
families to have better homes. 

A very important item of the new hous- 
ing law is the provision to insure mort- 
gages on lower cost homes to help those 
whose needs are the greatest. FHA can 
now insure mortgages up to 95 percent of 
the value of semicompleted homes. Un- 
der the old low-cost program the mort- 
gate was $5,700. Now it is $6,650. 

The buyers of new homes are given 
certificates showing the FHA appraisal. 
This reassures and fortifies the buyer 
that his judgment is good as to the house 
he is buying, and gives him the opportu- 
nity of making his final decision after 
he has seen the appraisal. The new act 
provides substantially the same benefits 
for buying older homes as those provided 
for new homes. On a $6,000 older 
home, the downpayment now is only 
$600, just half the former amount. 
These more liberal terms will encourage 
enlargement and modernization of older 
homes and the purchase of larger older 
homes. Also, a man can buy his house 
and get an appraisal] that will take into 
account the repairs that will be needed. 

Remember, FHA does not operate a 
Government subsidy, either for the buy- 
er or for the builder. FHA does not 


lend money and does not build homes, 
but it enables millions of families to 
own far better homes than they could 
otherwise afford, and safeguards have 
been written into the law for the pro- 
tection of all the people. 

Every piece of legislation passed by 


this Congress has been planned to sta- 
bilize the Nation economically and to 
readjust.to peacetime activities with the 
least possible disturbance to the people 
and their purchasing power. 

These facts certainly justify the Re- 
publican reputation for successfully 
handling the Government’s affairs dur- 
ing periods of peace. The administra- 
tion deserves much credit for its suc- 
cessful readjustment program to solve 
the problems of our domestic economy, 
but our foreign policy presents the great- 
est challenge. This administration in- 
herited a foreign policy that grew out 
of years of overexpansion and mistaken 
judgment. It continues to be the most 
serious problem facing the Nation to- 
day. The free world faces a serious 
challenge. America, in her attempts to 
unite and strengthen her allies, is faced 
with many provocations and many fail- 
ures, due to the lack of cooperation on 
the part of allied countries whose inter- 
ests are much in common with ours. 
Thirty-five years and three foreign wars 
have involved this Nation far beyond 
our wishes. We have made mistakes 
and have suffered both military and 
diplomatic defeats by assuming that our 
foreign allies fully understand our in- 
tentions. It has taken us a long time 
to learn that we cannot buy friendship. 
American foreign policies must be re- 
vised in the light of psychological re- 
actions. Then our people will no longer 
be taxed so heavily to carry unwelcome 
handouts to people in foreign lands. 

We must not continue to spend our- 
selves poor and become more deeply en- 
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tailed in the affairs of nations beyond 
our shores. With so much to be done 
toward developing and improving our 
own America, with such great opportu- 
nities to utilize our resources to improve 
the lot of our citizens, America can and 
must stand strong in her philosophy of 
free men, free enterprise, world peace, 
and normal] trade among nations. 

The Republican administration has 
made an excellent beginning. We must 
make sure that there will be a majority 
sympathetic to its policies and principles 
to finish the job. 


What the Changes in the Social Security 
Law Mean To You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in my 
contacts with the people in my district, 
I have discovered that there is one sub- 
ject, above all others, in which there is 
a great amount of interest. As a very 
large percentage of my constituents 
will now be covered by the Social Secur- 
ity Act, I have been asked repeatedly by 
individuals, what the amendments just 
made by Congress, will mean to them: 

The past 2 years have seen a number 
of changes in my district. Many houses 
have been torn down to make room for 
expanded businesses, parking lots, low- 
rent housing projects, and so forth. This 
has resulted in the removal of many of 
my constituents and therefore, to at- 
temp to reach them individually by mail, 
in the usual manner, is difficult, if not 
impossible. Under the circumstances, I 
am taking this means of conveying to 
them the information on the Social Se- 
curity Act changes, in which they are 
interested. 

Briefly, they are as follows: 

The amended act extends coverage to 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments who are covered by State and 
local retirement systems, under volun- 
tary State-Federal agreements on con- 
dition that a majority of the system 
members vote for coverage in a refer- 
endum. 

To farmworkers who receive at least 
$100 in cash wages in a calendar year 
by a given employer, 

To domestic workers and casual work- 
ers receiving $50 in cash wages in a cal- 
endar quarter by a given employer, 

To ministers and members of religious 
orders on a voluntary self-employed 
basis, 

To American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, if par- 
ent company agrees. 

To homeworkers now excluded be- 
cause their services are not subject to 
State licensing laws. 

To employees in fishing and related 
activities on vessels of 10 net tons or less 
or on shore thereby covering all fisher- 
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men, and American citizens in the em- 
ploy of American employers on vessels 
and aircraft of foreign registry. 

To self-employed farm operators and 
self-employed members of the following 
groups: architects, engineers, funeral) di- 
rectors, and public accountants. 

The amended law increases from $3,600 
to $4,200 the total creditible and taxable 
earnings upon which benefits would be 
computed. 

It removes earning limitation of bene- 
ficiaries at age 72—now 75. It allows 
beneficiaries under such age to earn up 
to $1,200 per year—now up to $75 per 
month—without deduction of benefits, 
and provides for loss of 1 month’s benefit 
for each unit of $80 or fraction thereof 
of covered earnings in excess of $1,200, 
no loss of monthly benefit, however, for 
any month in which he neither earned 
more than $80, nor rendered substantia] 
services in self-employment. Withholds 
benefits to beneficiaries engaged in non- 
covered work outside the United States 
for any month in which they worked on 
7 or more days. 

It excludes periods of permanent and 
total disability in determining insured 
status and amount of benefits payable 
on death or retirement. An individual's 
insured status is frozen at the point of 
disability. 

It allows the recomputation of bene- 
fits to take into account additional earn- 
ings after entitlement to benefits, if the 
employee has covered earnings of more 
than $1,200 in a calendar year after 1953 
and after the year in which his benefit 
was last computed. 

It sets the contribution rates for em- 
ployers and employees at 2 percent up to 
$4,200 imvough 1959, and one-half per- 
cent increase each 5-year period there- 
after through 1975; and 4 percent after 
1975. The self-employed would pay 1!2 
times the above rates. 

It extends through September 30, 
1956—now through September 30, 1954— 
the public assistance provisions with re-. 
spect to temporary increases in Federal 
payments to States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. It extends provi- 
sions for approval of certain State plans 
for aid to the blind which did not meet 
the requirements of the Social Security 
Act from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 1957. 

The following tables show the in- 
creases current beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance will receive be- 
ginning with the September checks, 
which will be delivered the early part of 
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1954 
widow, widower, parent, or child 
New monthly 
old monthly payment: payment 
$18.80- --------- 29-9 ese n nnn nnn == $30. 00 
$30.00.--------------------------= 33. 80 
$41.30_----------- 2-9 -- === == === === —* _ 
$52.50. -- --- nen n nn ene nen asenennse . 
$63.80. --------------------- === === 73.90 
Widow and 1 child 
New monthly 
1 thly payment: payment 
areata 9 EI Rese $45. 00 
$58.40_------------~-------------- 67. 60 
$30.00_--------------------------- 90. 00 
$105.00_---------------~---------- 117. 80 
$127.60. .--------=2-+-----+---=-=- 147. 80 


Widow and 2 children 
New monthly 





Old monthly payment: payment 
$45.10. 0 nnncennenennennnnnnenns $50. 20 
958.50- nennnnnnncnmnnsnerenensane 67. 60 
$80.00- enna snwewenaemenennsnnmaice 90.20 
9140.10 ....- sniremneienepenpemoe tamara 157. 10 
$168.90-.------n---- 2 - === 197.10 

GATT Loaded for Another Round 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the so-called General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

The State Department is apparently up to 
its old tricks, planning new giveaways to 
take place after the Congress has adjourned 
or recessed, 

Preparations are under way, I am in- 
formed, for a ninth go-around of GATT, or 
the so-called General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in November, 

It is my further understanding that for- 
mal announcement of this session, and of 
any hearings to be held preceding it, will 
be made shortly after Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have cleared their desks and re- 
turned to their homes, 

GATT is an arrangement which grew out 
of proposals made in part by the late Harry 
Dexter White and V. Frank Coe “for expan- 
sion of world trade and employment”; and 
in subsequent preparations of a “suggested 
charter for an international trade organi- 
zation of the United Nations,” in which Mr. 
Coe and also Victor Perlo participated. The 
ITO was repudiated by the Congress but 
GATT was substituted to accomplish the 
same purposes, 

GATT has never been submitted to the 
Congress for approval or rejection, and the 
State Department apparently feels that the 
Congress and the American people should 
know as little about it as possible, and the 
sessions held in foreign lands when the Con- 
gress is not in session. 

GATT sessions have been held successively 
in Geneva, Switzerland; Annecy, France; 
Geneva again; Torquay, England; and back 
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again to Geneva, where the ninth session 
will be held. They are foreign resort cities, 
remote from American industries, investors, 
and workers. 

At these sessions the so-called contracting 
parties, of which there are now 34, including 
Communist Czechoslovakia, appear at these 
conferences with their baskets on each arm 
for the United States to fill with trade sub- 
sidies and concessions. It is a one-way street 
and American mining and manufacturing 
industries can only suffer further losses at 
these sessions; many have already been in- 
jured or sacrificed completely by State De- 
partment giveaways at these conferences. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
is the intention at the ninth session, in 
which Japan has Ten invited to participate, 
which may explain the State Department’s 
great secrecy in the matter while the Con- 
gress remained in session. 

In other words, the State Department has 
set itself up as a final and dictatorial arbiter 
in these matters, and in clear defiance and 
contravention of article I, section 8, of the 
United States Constitution which provides 
that the Congress of the United States shall 
lay duties and imposts—meaning tariffs—and 
regulate the commerce of the United States 
with foreign countries. 

No treaties that the State Department 
makes at any of these sessions—and it has 
made treaties with ali of the so-called con- 
tracting parties who have brought their 
empty baskets to these foreign vacation 
watering places for the State Department 
to fill out of American pockets—have ever 
been submitted to the Senate as required by 
the Constitution. 

And, as I stated before, GATT itself has 
never been submitted to the Congress, al- 
though it is a loaded gun held at the head of 
every American industry. 

As a matter of fact there is a great re- 
luctance on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to even discuss its GATT activities, 
or its procedures, at least while the Congress 
is in session. 

On August 10, 10 days before the Congress 
recessed, I directed a number of questions 
to the State Department concerning the 
preparations it was making toward the com- 
ing session, and the procedures being fol- 
lowed. 

I received a list of the so-called contract- 
ing parties but no other information. 

Subsequently a list of written questions 
was prepared and submitted to Mr. Thruston 
B. Morton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, five of which re- 
lated to intersessional meetings at Geneva 
which already have taken place in prepara- 
tion for the November junket. I have re- 
ceived no answer. 

The answers, however, will be forthcoming 
when the Congress returns, even should it be 
necessary to call Mr. Morton, or his superior, 
Secretary Dulles, as a witness for interroga- 
tion by a Senate subcommittee. 

The State Department assumes authority 
to participate in these multilateral trade 
shuffles as growing out of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. That act contemplated 
only bilateral agreements and it is so stated 
in the hearings that prefaced its approval 
by a New Deal Congress. 

GATT grew out of postwar conferences in 
which Mr. White and Mr. Coe participated, 
and embraced a blanket, one-world socialis- 
tic concept of multilateral schemes to di- 
vide the markets of the world with our low- 
wage of slavery-wage competitors. 

GATT is based on no law ever passed by 
the American Congress, but is conducted as 
an artificial superstate by so-called con- 
tracting parties of which the United States 
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for one has never had authority to be a party 
or to contract away the jobs and invest- 
ments of American workingmen and in- 
vestors. 

It would be better judgment for the State 
Department to withdraw from the coming 
session at Geneva. 

. The State Department is apparently deter- 
mined to keep our record intact, of never 
having won a conference. 

Withdrawal from GATT would at least 
prevent its losing another one in which the 
Nation’s wealth, prosperity, industry, and 
commerce is the stake thrown into the world 
pot by an irresponsible State Department. 





Television and the Current Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on television and the current 
public interest. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

TELEVISION AND THE CURRENT PUBLIC INTEREST 


As this significant session of Congress nears 
adjournment there are a number of com- 
pelling reasons, in my opinion, for calling 
both congressional and public attention to 
some timely and relevant matters in the 
field of television. 

Certain of these have come to my particu- 
lar attention during recent extended hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Pending a public re- 
port from the subcommittee, which has 
many complex details to consider, I believe 
it may serve a real purpose to offer some 
summary comments of my own on this sub- 
ject of television, so new and yet so ob- 
viously important to our way of life. 

The very fact that no previous session of 
the American Congress has been so closely 
followed by so many of the Nation's citizens 
is itself a commentary on this miracle of 
modern communication. And I would add 
that the significance of this goes far beyond 
the special television attention that has been 
paid to the several spectacular hearings of 
recent months. 

What is of really lasting significance is 
that television has shown itself to be a valu- 
able new tool of the democratic process 
itself. 

Moreover, television is a tool of communi- 
cation that I am sure we are only beginning 
to use to its fullest capacities for public 
enlightenment and enrichment. It is in 
this latter respect that I want to talk about 
television today. 

One thing that has stood out in the hear- 
ings to which I referred is that the average 
member of the public has only what might 
be called a “spectator knowledge” of tele- 
vision. Because people cannot see behind 
the scenes that appear on their TV sets, they 
have many questions—both about what they 
see and what they cannot see on television, 
Many of these are why questions about tele- 
vision itself, 
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One of the biggest why questions about 
television is why we don’t have more of it— 
more stations as well as more and better 
programs of many kinds. 

The public is generally aware that the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
provided spectrum space for over 2,000 sta- 
tions, yet with fewer than 400 on the air. 
There now seems little hope of local sta- 
tion coverage for hundreds of communities. 
My own State of Kansas has 49 potential TV 
stations on the big chart over the FCC. Yet 
we have only 4 on the air and 5 more in the 
works. 

Many other States have very similar situ- 
ations. As a result many millions of citi- 
zens have only fringe TV service from some 
distant city, or none at all. They wonder 
with good reason why this wonderful new 
service that everybody wants is so scarce. 

Other millions of citizens ate confused 
over the fact that we have two kinds of tele- 
vision, and that very few of the 30 million 
sets in use will receive both kinds of TV 
broadcasts. Most television service is broad- 
cast by what are called VHF stations—those 
in the very high frequency band of wave 
lengths. These include most of the oldest 
and biggest stations. On the other hand, 
many of the newer and smaller stations are 
in the UHF, or ultra high frequency band. 
And so many of television’s worst headaches 
seem to be concentrated here that they are 
sometimes referred to as the “Un Happy 
Frequencies.” Indeed, this UHF situation is 
so unhappy that about 70 permits to build 
such stations have been returned, unused, 
to the FCC. Twenty more UHF stations 
which were on the air have given up the 
ghost. 

Now, if television is such an obviously 
useful and popular new service, why should 
this be? There are sOme reasons, but we 
are still looking for practical answers to the 
problems behind the reasons. Having heard 
or read more than 3,000 pages of testimony 
on this whole TV question, I would like to 
offer some personal comments and recom- 
mendations. 

In so doing I do not presume, of course, 
to speak for my colleagues on the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
nor for those on the subcommittee. 

To begin these personal views, I can sum 
up what seems to me to be the basic problem 
of television; in some terms very familiar to 
folks in my part of the country—TV suffers 
from a drought. 

Television's drought has nothing to do with 
weather or the atmosphere. As a matter of 
fact, there seems to be no shortage of air 
waves or channel allocations for TV stations 
except in isolated cases. As I have said, the 
FCC has made provision for more than 2,000 
commercial stations, plus 242 educational 
stations. 

Television's drought is an economic 
drought. Television lives off the dollar rev- 
enue it receives from advertisers, and over 
many parts of the country there is not 
enough advertising rainfall to grow a tele- 
vision station. Even in the biggest cities 
we seem already to have TV stations planted 
too close together for the advertisers to water 
them all profitably. 

We also find that it takes a good many 
commercial announcements to irrigate each 
TV program. And there are a good many 
Kinds of programs that simply can’t bloom 
in the limited economic moisture of TV. 

I sometimes think that may be why we 
have so many cowboy movies on television. 
It doesn't take much rainfall to keep cow- 
boys going—and it doesn’t take too much 
economic revenue to put old cowboy films on 
TV. It does cost too much to put first-run, 
modern movies on TV. The same is true for 
good Broadway plays, opera, and even many 
of the feature sports events. The big prize 
fights now have to be “blacked out” on TV 
because if they are seen on television, it dries 
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up the dollar rainfall at the stadium box 
office. 

Having hard all this explained by station 
owners, network presidents and others, I cer- 
tainly can’t say this is any fault of the adver- 
tisers. In fact, they deserve a great deal more 
credit than they receive for picking up the 
bills for all the television service we now re- 
ceive. Not everyone is aware, indeed, that 
the advertising revenue of the stations must 
be stretched to pay for all the public service 
broadcasts of speeches, hearings, and other 
special events covered by television. 

However, these questions remain: How do 
we make it possible to extend television serv- 
ice to those areas where advertising cannot 
support stations? How do we add to tele- 
vision service the many fine programs that 
are too costly or not suited to advertising 
sponsorship? How do we make still more 
public service broadcasts possible so that 
television can truly meet its potentials as a 
modern communications marvel? 

And in this last area, how do we find the 
money to build those 242 educational sta- 
tions? They properly cannot sell advertising 
so they have no direct revenue support at all. 
So far only six have found enough money, 
from public and private grants, to get on the 
air. 

We have heard a variety of suggestions on 
these matters from many witnesses in our 
hearings. We are considering and will ex- 
plore further all the data we can get. As in- 
terim efforts to help the struggling UHF sta- 
tions, we have encouraged the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to allow a tax credit of $7 
per unit on TV sets capable of tuning in both 
VHF and UHF stations. We are also explor- 
ing liberalization of the limitation on net- 
work or other group ownership of UHF 
stations. 


But I am frank to say that when it comes 
to this basic economic drought that is stunt- 
ing the growth of television, I have so far 
heard of only one suggestion that seems 
broad enough and bold enough to have some 
major possibilities. 

That suggestion is to provide television 
with a “subscriber” source of revenue so as 
to broaden its economic base and also its 
services. Apparently this is not only tech- 
nically possible but would be as economically 
feasible for television as it is for newspapers 
or magazines. 


Because magazines and newspapers get 
about a dollar from their subscribers for 
every $2 they get from their advertisers, they 
can do far more for their readers, and many 
more of them can exist. Similarly, if tele- 
vision stations could collect fees from view- 
ers for some kinds of programs beyond what 
the advertisers can sponsor, then I believe we 
could have more TV stations and more and 
better program service. 


I first heard a detailed report of such box 
office television possibilities in a speech by 
Dr. Millard C. Faught, delivered here in 
Washington before the National Small Busi- 
nessmen’s Association. It made so much 
sense to me that on April 7 of this year I 
requested its insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Since then, having heard the de- 
tailed economic problems of television pa- 
raded before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Communications, I am more persuaded than 
ever that this potential new subscription use 
of TV should be thoroughly explored. 

For that reason I have urged the subcom- 
mittee to request the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to look into this matter 
with a view to action. In this I am encour- 
aged by a recent declaration by Mr. Rosel 
Hyde, Chairman of the FCC itself. He has 
advised the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that the FCC has suf- 
ficient present authority to explore such 
new services from television and, if subscri, 
tion TV can be shown to be in the public 
terest, to authorize its use. 
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In that case the reasonable question seems 
to be, What are we waiting for? In some 
recert weeks permits to build new television 
stations have been returned to the Fcc 
unused at a greater rate than new ones have 
been issued. The reason offered in nearly 
every case is the same—not enough revenye 
prospects from advertising in the given areg 
to justify the rising costs of a TV station, 

Yet many of these disappointed broad. 
casters recognize that the addition of sub. 
scription service to the advertising program. 
ing that could be done in many market areas 
might well make the difference between 
profitable and effective local station and no 
station at all. As a result a group of UHF 
broadcasters have themselves urged the FCC 
to authorize subscription TV. I would go 
further and conclude that if such an expan. 
sion of TV service is good for UHF it ought 
to help all TV stations, large or small, VHP 
or UHF. 

There are a number of reasonable Prospects 
as to why this should be so. For one thing, 
I am told on good authority that the gad. 
getry necessary to equip regular broadcast. 
ing stations and regular TV receivers, both 
old and new, to receive the special subscrip- 
tion programs has been highly perfected, 
Various field tests of it have already been 
held under FCC temporary authorizations, 
There seems to be no technical reason why 
this service could not be added to TV right 
along with the advent of color. 

Secondly, as I understand the economics 
involved here, the new programs offered to 
viewers in their homes for a fee would have 
to be the same kind and quality of entertain- 
ment that people now pay for outside the 
home. As a firm believer in human nature, 
I am sure of one thing—the home box-office 
TV programs would have to be much better 
than the advertising-sponsored shows, or 
nobody ‘would pay for them. They would 
have to add something to television, not just 
substitute for what we now have. 

The advocates of this new TV service point 
out that the first prospect of benefit from 
this expansion of television usage would be 
the increase in stations, especially in the 
smaller cities and areas of scattered popu- 
lation. That I am certainly for. 

They also argue that the new source of 
revenue should not only ease the cost burden 
on advertisers but actually give them more 
choice of stations to cover their markets 
and ease their present dependency on the 
limited network affiliations. I believe Sen- 
ator Bricker would be interested in this 
prospect, since he is concerned about net- 
work control of TV in this country. 

In the speech on this subject to which I 
referred earlier, subscription television is de- 
scribed as “an instantaneous economical 
electronic distribution system”—and no one 
denies that we could use some cost-reducing 
progress in distribution, especially after 
hearing Congressman Hope’s recent report 
on farm distribution costs. 

It is also pointed out that if you add up 
all of the oldsters, plus those who are ill or 
infirm and those with infants in their homes, 
we have a total house-bound audience of 
people, who can’t or prefer not to go out 
to the movies or for other entertainment, 
larger than the present average weekly movie 
audience—some 50 million people. If this 
system will bring many new kinds of enter- 
tainment and enrichment to those people 
in their homes at nominal cost, then I am 
for it on that score. 

Obviously, any major new economic op- 
ertion, such as this would be, will cause 
competitive adjustments in the status quo. 
This new use of TV would probably require 
gome new rules of the game among broad- 
casters and perhaps in allied industries like 
the movies. The FCC would wisely want to 
take this into account. However, I believe 
that after these new services had been estab- 
lished and adjusted, the broadcasting 10 
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dustry and the overall economy would greatly 
gain from the expansion of public service 
thus to be derived from the modern miracle 
of television. 

I will not take the time to pursue all the 
arguments for or against this new television 
idea here. I merely wish to call attention to 
a central and timely thought, which is this: 
Television has already proved itself to be a 
vital new factor in our lives in the United 
States—and clearly affected with the pub- 
lic interest. There is no dispute on that 
score. I merely wish to point out that we 
nave so far only scratched the surface of 
what TV can really do to help our citizenry 
understand and enjoy modern living. If 
millions of our people still do not have tele- 
vision, and if those who do can have still 
better television service, then let’s speed up 
the process of expanding all types of TV 

. 

oe aie broad objective I use this idea of 
giving TV @ home box office only as an ex- 
ample. It sounds to me like at least one 
major new way of moving television for- 
ward. There are other things to be done and 
appropriate nal committees are 
looking into them. 

However, while we are in recess, I see no 
apparent reason why the FOC, with the au- 
thority it says it already has to do so, should 
not explore thoroughly this major new sub- 
scription concept of television service with 
a view to helping end the economic drought 
that is slowing down television growth. 

If we have spectrum space for 49 TV sta- 
tions in Kansas, I would like to see them on 
the air. And I believe the folks who live in 
the more than 1,500 other American towns 
and cities with a TV allocation, but no sta- 
tion, feel the same way. 





Better Than 400 Hitter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Better Than 400 Hitter,” which 
appeared in the Portland Press-Herald, 
Portland, Maine. ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BetTer THAN 400 Hirrer 

The White House, reflecting an interest in 
our national game, put out in terms of base- 
ball batting the President’s average for the 
session just ending. Some of his staff mem- 
bers found it a pretty good batting aver- 
age, and that is correct, for President Eisen- 
hower “struck out” only 11 times, when bills 
were defeated or shelved, but “connected” 
54 times for hits ranging all the way from 
singles to home runs. That summary was 
good up to y afternoon; it may have 
to be amended down a bit when the final 


The game in which the President did the 
hitting and the Congress scored so many runs 
was @ comprehensive one—a long- pro- 
gram that set the sights for the entire life 
of the administration. It was a middle-of- 
the-road one, which sometimes had less than 
great support because of the thin 
vere ne GOP hhad in both Houses. If truth 

told, parts of the program had 
hard sledding because of the defection of Re- 
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publicans, though bills were voted with the 
help of sufficient Democrats. 

The homeruns scored were the St. Law- 
rence seaway; the compromise housing pro- 
gram; revision of the Atomic Energy Act; 
debt limit increase; extension of the Recip- 
rocal Tariff Act; reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures; the new farm price flexible sup- 
port legislation; old-age and security lib- 
eralization; the Tax Revision Act. P 

Besides these the President got milder Mex- 
ican farm-labor legislation; more aid for 
road and hospital construction; a new rivers 
and harbors authorization which sometimes 
is “pork barrel”; and the creation of the Air 
Force Academy. The President grounded out 
on Hawaiian statehood; revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; votes for the 18-year-olds; postal 
rates increase; reinsurance of health plans. 

There were other successes. The Presi- 
dent was able to defeat the Bricker amend- 
ment to give the Congress power over foreign 
policy thus tying the hands of the Chief 
Executive; more pump-priming—boondog- 
gling, perhaps; and the southern Democratic 
attempt to raise income-tax exemptions. 
And there were some minor defeats. 

But the record of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in the session of Congress now al- 
most or quite over is one that must be deemed 
highly satisfactory, one that gives promise 
of more progress to come, and one that war- 
rants not only the reelection of Republican 
Representatives and Senators this fall, but 
the election of more of them to give the 
Eisenhower administration sufficient strength 
in the Congress to implement more of its 
full program by legislation not perhaps so 
hard to pass. 

The Fair Dealers had fun and found some 
political ammunition by calling the 80th 
Congress a do-nothing Congress. That was 
not a true charge. Certainly ngbody may 
with truth label the 83d Congress a do-noth- 
ing one. The record of its activity and 
of its support of President Eisenhower speaks 
for itself. 





Representative Craig Hosmer’s Report ¢o 
he People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
this report is a necessary part of the per- 
formance of my Guties as the Repre- 
sentative in the 83d Congress of the 
people of California’s 18th Congressional 
District. The strength of our Republic 
and the American way of life depends 
on the extent to which the people know 
the facts about our “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

This report, which is not printed at 
Government expense, covers in part one 
my personal activities and, in part two 
the general activities of the Congress in 
cooperation with President Eisenhower's 
administration. It necessarily is in 
broad outline and covers only highlights. 
But with respect to further details, I hold 
myself and my office available at all 
times for additional information. 

PART ONE 

Membership on the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business gave me oppor- 
tunity to coauthor the law setting up 
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the Small Business Administration and 
to assist numerous small businesses in 
our area. 

Membership on the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee brought me di- 
rectly into the successful fight to defend 
our vital Colorado River water supply 
against an onslaught by the upper Colo- 
rado Basin States of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Regarding 
this activity the Santa Fe New Mexican, 
a newspaper hostile to our southern Cal- 
ifornia interests, said on August 15: 

Congressman Crate Hosmer * * * is the 
Member * * * most likely to be hung in 
effigy * * * throughout this four-State area. 
Hosmer is the southern California Congress- 
man who led bitter opponents of the upper 
Colorado River Basin project in their fight 
to kill the bill in the House. Hosmer’s team 
won. 


Other activities in which I was privi- 
leged to play a part include the follow- 
ing: 
Leadership with Senator KNow.anp in 
arousing United States public opinion 
to reverse the British decision to allow 
Red China membership in the United 
Nations. 

Amendments to education appropria- 
tions restoring substantial Federal-aid 
funds for our school district. 

Appropriations for flood-control work 
on the Los Angeles River. 

Constant activity to keep Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard open and employment 
at levels comparable with other naval 
shipyards. 

Blocking confiscation of Catalina 
Island sport and commercial fishing 
grounds by the Navy Department. 

Appointment of outstanding young 
men to Army and Naval Academies on 
strict merit basis. 

Retaining naval commissary at Ter- 
minal Island for benefit of Armed Forces 
dependents. 

Preventing cut in medical personnel 
at Terminal Island Naval Dispensary. 

Passage of tidelands law with provi- 
sions most favorable to 18th district and 
which avoided expensive litigation. 

Appropriation of $8 million to begin 
$16 million renovation and moderniza- 
tion of Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital 
and Paraplegic Center. 

Advanced deliveries of steel to con- 
struct urgently needed Long Beach Har- 
bor fireboats. 

Obtained establishment of Moulton 
Commission to develop means to improve 
medical service for Armed Forces de- 
pendents. 

Obtained passage of new law guaran- 
teeing southern California homes an ade- 
quate supply of natural gas from Texas 
for cooking and heating. 

Sponsored legislation restoring VA 
benefits to GI dependents in Germany 
and Japan. 

Carried on constant campaign to 
awaken American public to dangers of 
illegal narcotics which included appear- 
ances on all major television networks. 

Obtained consolidation of city of Lake- 
wood into a single postal delivery area. 

Represented problems of hundreds of 
local citizens and groups to various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 
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Reprints of my July 22 speech in Con- 
gress, entitled “Revolution in Russia,” 
were obtained by anti-Soviet forces for 
clandestine circulation amongst resist- 
ance groups behind the Iron Curtain. 

PART TWO 


With mutual respect and a shared goal 
of peace and prosperity, both at the same 
time, President Eisenhower and the 83d 
Congress worked together in the best in- 
terests of the people’s lives and the 
people’s pocketbooks. The theme of this 
cooperative effort was expressed by the 
President when he said: 

In all those things which deal with people, 
be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
form of government, be conservative—and 
don't be afraid to use the word. 


I summarize the results of this effort 
under various headings for convenient 
reference: 

TIDELANDS 

The first major act of the 83d Con- 
gress was to restore to the States their 
proper title to the submerged coastal 
lands. This will benefit the 18th Dis- 
trict and other California areas by 
billions of dollars. 

INTERNATIONAL 


Sacrifice of American lives in Korea 
stopped. United States kept out of 
Indochina war, and a truce was made 
under circumstances giving us oppor- 
tunity again to tackle the southeast 
Asia problem. Communist drive for 
huge oil reserves in Iran defeated. Ex- 
plosive Suez dispute settled. Commu- 
nist regime in Guatemala destroyed. 

State Department reorganized. Voice 
of America improved. Opposition to ad- 
mission of Red China to U. N. reaffirmed. 
Frequent bipartisan foreign-policy con- 
sultations. Limited sharing of atomic 
weapons and benefits commenced with 
allies. 

Mutual-security funds pared by bil- 
lions and earmarked 80 percent for mili- 
tary aid. Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration overhauled. 

Housecleaning made amongst United 
States employees in the United Nations. 

St. Lawrence Waterway undertaken in 
cooperation with Canada. 

Reciprocal trade promoted with 
friendly nations to allow them to make 
a living through trade and thus remove 
need for foreign aid. Customs proce- 
dures simplified. 

DEFENSE 


Defense Department organization and 
policies overhauled. Army-Navy-Air 
Force coordinated and balanced for 
greater armed strength at less cost. 
Billions of defense dollars saved in 
1% Years by efficient manpower utiliza- 
tion, standardized procurement, and 
other modernized business practices. 

Air Force upped to 143 wings and Air 
Academy established. New air and 
naval bases acquired in Spain. 

Modernization of United States mer- 
chant marine undertaken. 

Trend started in 1946 to whittle away 
fringe benefits of servicemen and their 
families stopped. Measures begun to 
restore these benefits, make service life 
more attractive, and reduce turnover of 
military personnel. 
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INTERNAL SECURITY 


Security regulations tightened. 'Thir- 
teen new anti-Red laws adopted. Pen- 
sions denied to Alger Hiss and other dis- 
loyal employees. Two thousand four 
hundred security risks detached from 
Government jobs after persistent in- 
vestigation. FBI given prime responsi- 
bility for internal security. Fifty Com- 
munist Party leaders jailed and 22 more 
to stand trial. One hundred additional 
organizations declared subversive. Four 
hundred and sixty subversive aliens de- 
ported or under deportation warrants. 
Communist Party outlawed. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND TAXES 


Federal spending slashed—not by 
meat-ax approach—but selectively to 
bring 100 cents return for every tax dol- 
lar spent. By squeezing out waste and 
duplication, this 83d Congress appro- 
priated $26 billion less than did the 82d 
Congress to run the Government for 2 
years. 

Federal budget deficit cut by two- 
thirds. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars 
saved annually by improving Govern- 
ment “housekeeping” activities of the 
General Services Administration. Sen- 
ator KucnHEL’s lease-purchase program 
adopted, saving millions in outlays for 
new post offices and other Federal build- 
ings. 

Taxes cut by $7.4 billion, the greatest 
tax cut in the history of the United 
States or any other country. 


taxes cut 10 percent and excise taxes cut 
an average of 50 percent. 
Tax laws revised completely for the 


first time in over 75 years. Loopholes 
were eliminated. Hardships were elimi- 
nated on working mothers, parents of 
dependent children, retired persons, per- 
sons burdened with large medical bills, 
and so forth. 

The Internal Revenue Service speeded 
up and cleaned up. Vigorous prosecu- 
tions of tax cases begun. 

THE ECONOMY 


Government controls on wages, prices, 
and rents abolished. Small business peo- 
ple aided by establishment of the Small 
Business Administration with lending 
powers as an independent agency of the 
Government. Major revision of atomic 
energy laws to provide peacetime uses for 
atom secrets through cooperation of 
Government and private initiative. 

Inflation halted. Cost of living which 
had risen 6 percent per year during 
1948-52 stabilized within a 1 percent 
range during last 18 months. During 
same period, value of dollar has varied 
less than one-half cent. - 

Successful transition from a war to 
peace economy without economic dis- 
tress. Employment pushed to 62 million. 
The 1954 estimated national income of 
$285.5 billion is $750 million better than 
in 1953, which was the most prosperous 
year in United States history. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment established. Thirteen reor- 
ganization plans. streamlining Govern- 
ment departments and agencies adopted. 
Nearly 250,000 unnecessary Government 
jobs abolished. 
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Hoover Commission kept on the job. 

Crooks, grafters, and influence ped. 
dlers weeded out of all branches of the 
executive and legislative departments. 

Commissions established to study com. 
plexities of relations between the Federa| 
Government and the States, and the ac. 
tivities of the Government as they relate 
to private business. 

Legislation passed to get the Federal 
Government out of competition with pri- 
vate business and to dispose of such items 
as hotels, barge lines, rubber planes, ang 
so forth. RFC liquidated. 

Pay increases, voted by House for 
postal and civil service workers, vetoed 
by President because Senate unreason-. 
ably insisted on eliminating postal-rate 
increases needed to help pay for them. 

Development and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, public lands and water 
resources revitalized, and States taken 
into partnership with Federal Govern- 
ment in this effort. Presidential-Hoover 
Commission-congressional Water Re. 
Sources Policy Committee put in action. 
I was appointed a member of this group, 

VETERANS 


Veterans’ Administration reorganized. 
Benefits increased for 2,347,000 deserv- 
ing disabled veterans, widows, and de- 
pendent parents. Largest appropria- 
tions in history for VA hospital beds, 
New hospitals constructed. Korean GI 
bill extended. Veterans’ loan fund in- 
creased by $100 million. Median in- 
come for veterans in the 25-to-34 age 
bracket today is $3,631, a 51-percent in- 
crease over $2,401 in 1947. 

AGRICULTURE 


Flexible farm price supports substi- 
tuted for rigid support program which 
was costly to consumers both in higher 
prices and higher taxes. Additional bor- 
rowing power given Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and adequate disaster re- 
lief funds provided. Administration of 
rural electrification and telephone pro- 
grams speeded up. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Social-security coverage broadened by 
7 million persons and payments liberal- 
ized. Similar action taken with respect 
to Railroad Retirenfent Act. Coverage 
under unemployment compensation sys- 
tem extended to 4 million additional 
workers. 

Three-year, $182 million program 
adopted for construction of diagnostic 
centers, hospitals for chronically ill, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and nursing 
homes. 

Largest appropriations in history for 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthri- 
tis research. 

Education research fostered. Aid given 
for school construction and operation in 
areas overcrowded because of Federal 
activities. 

Bold $1.9 billion highway construction 
program enacted. 

Housing measures adopted to make 
certain every American family has op- 
portunity for a decent home, in a good 
neighborhood. Downpayments on homes 
reduced, mortgage payment periods ex- 
tended. Slum clearance continued. Vis- 
orous crack-down on FHA irregularities. 
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1954 

supreme Court antisegregation deci- 
sion implemented; Armed Forces and 
other segregation being eliminated at top 
speed. Restrictions on citizenship rights 
of Indians removed. 

To have been privileged to take part 
in this tremendous effort by our Gov- 
ernment during these historic times has 
been a great honor.. In concluding, I 
wish to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to the citizens of California's 18th 
Congressional District for permitting me 
to serve them in the 83d United States 


Congress. 





National-Interest Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “National-Interest Congress,” by 
David Lawrence, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NaTIONAL-INTEREST CONGRESS—EIGHTY-THIRD 
Session’s ACTION ON Tax LAW AND Farm 
ProcraM Is LAUDED AS AIMING FoR Goop oF 
NaTION AS A WHOLE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Something so unusual has happened with 
respect to the 83d Congress which has just 
finished its labors that it can be noted as 
a milestone in legislative history. 

For this was one of the few sessions of 
Congress in the last 50 years which could 
be justly characterized as a national-interest 
Congress. 

Thus the Democrats in the Senate who 
voted for the new tax law recently to make 
& majority could have killed that legisla- 
tion even though in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Republicans had a clear ma- 
jority without the aid of the Democrats. 
But so strong was the pressure of the peo- 
ple for the new tax law—it was in the na- 
tional interest—that many of the Democrats 
in the Senate felt they could not con- 
scientiously vote against the interests of so 
many of their constituents. 

This does credit to the minority party 
which of course might not feel inclined to 
vote for a Republican measure in the Sen- 
ate if it were known in advance that the 
Republicans had sufficient votes to pass it 
anyhow. 

There was a national-interest majority on 
the farm legislation. Many Republicans as 
Well as Democrats voted along sectional lines 
but the majority were looking at the pro- 
posed law from the broad standpoint of de- 
sirability for the Nation. 

With a narrow majority for the Repub- 
licans, therefore, the Democrats felt it im- 
practicable to defeat the legislation because 
the benefits to the citizens conferred by na- 
— laws do not, of course, follow party 





The session just ended had other distin- 
guishing marks about it. There was a notice- 
able recognition of the demand of the people 
for economy in Government. This is just the 
reverse of the spending policies which for 
such @ long time have dominated the think- 
ing and voting of Members of Congress. 
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Also, despite the fears abroad that the Re- 
publican Party if given power would prove 
itself to be an isolationist party, the amounts 
voted for foreign aid are almost as substan- 
tial as in previous years. Only a handful of 
votes from both parties were cast against 
the policy of building a bulwark against com- 
munism abroad by bolstering the economic 
strength of the allied nations. 

To say all this is not to ignore the fact 
that partisanship did exist and play an im- 
portant part in the proceedings of Congress. 
The squabble over public power versus pri- 
vate power cut to some extent across party 
lines but it was largely a fight and filibuster 
engineered by the Democratic Party. 

The blame for the failure of the amend- 
menés to the Taft-Hartley Act is a difficult 
one to explain because motives for the large 
Democratic vote cast to kill the amendments 
sponsored by the administration are not easy 
to expose to view. Actually the Southern 
Democrats who helped to bury the Eisen- 
hower proposals were temporary allies of the 
Northern liberals who thought the amend- 
ments not liberal enough. But ‘behind the 
scenes many of the conservative Democrats 
in the Senate feared the amendments actu- 
ally were too liberal. 


Naturally the President’s leadership in pro- 
posing legislation which even mrany of the 
Democrats could not afford to oppose will 
come in for political praise on the stump but 
it should not be forgotten that Speaker 
MarTIN and Representative Hatiteck of In- 
diana, the majority leader, and Representa- 
tive Dan Rep, Republican chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, did as 
orthodox a job of lining up the Republicans 
as has been done in many decades. 

In the Senate, WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of Cal- 
ifornia, emerges as one of the ablest legis- 
lative leaders of our times. For despite the 
brickbats thrown at him from time to time 
he had a task unprecedented in the Senate’s 
history. He was in name majority leader but 
actually his party was in the minority and 
this prompted him to use some vigorous and 
assertive tactics at times which occasionally 
caused resentment among the Democrats. 
But at the same time this aggressiveness 
was necessary in order to challenge the Dem- 
ocrats to dare to vote down some of the 
national-interest proposals that were on 
the “must” list. Senator KNOwLAND learned 
a lot at this last session and the miracle 
is that he was able to get through as much 
legislation as he did despite the fact that 
unlike other leaders of their parties in the 
Senate when in control he never had a work- 
ing majority of Republicans. He will be an 
even better leader if the Republicans get a 
substantial majority next time. 

As for Senator LyNpDON JoHNSON, of Texas, 
the Democratic Party leader in the Senate, 
he showed himself a master of strategy and 
revealed a quality of statesmanship espe- 
cially on foreign affairs which had been all 
too rare in the past in both parties. 

It was a national interest Congress in 
more ways than one, 





VFW Commends Senate Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
titled “Stockpiling Critical Materials for 
War,” submitted at the recent national 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held in Philadelphia, Pa., by its 
committee on national security and na- 
tional and foreign affairs, and unani- 
mously adopted by the 55th annual 
encampment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 417—STocKPILING CRITICAL 
MaTERIALS FoR War 


Whereas in a time of actual future war the 
United States Government will have little or 
no access to needed strategic minerals re- 
quired to prosecute a defense against an 
enemy; and 

Whereas this question has been thoroughly 
explored by the so-called Malone subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in consideration of Senate 
Resolution 143, authorizing a study of the 
accessibility of such critical materials: Now, 
therefore, be. it 

Resolved by the 55th National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That this encampment go on 
record as approving the findings of the sub- 
committee; that we recommend the closest 
cooperation between nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as the only dependable source of 
necessary critical materials in time of war; 
recommend that the spirit of the 130-year- 
old Monroe Doctrine prevail in our relations 
with Western Hemisphere nations; recom- 
mend that this country adhere and conform 
to the principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to assure American 
workers and investors access to American 
markets, and recommend acceleration of a 
Federal stockpile of critical and strategic 
minerals and materials to assure a ready 
supply in the event of war; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Committee Chairman Senator 
Grorce W. Ma.Long, of Nevada. 


Letter From Rhode Island Textile 


Association 
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HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a letter, dated Au- 
gust 20 and addressed to me by Mr. 
E. F. Walker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association. 

I believe this letter will be of interest 
to all those concerned with the textile 
situation—especially manufacturers and 
employees in the New England area. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucustT 20, 1954. 
Hon. THeopore FraNcts GREEN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Green: The Rhode Is- 
land Textile Association desires to express to 
you its thanks for your forthright and con- 
structive speech on behalf of the textile in- 
dustry made in the Senate on August 19. 
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The Rhode Island textile industry, which 
has been fighting hard for survival, is al- 
ways glad to have the help of anyone who 
has something to contribute and help from 
our senior Senator is not only valuable: in 
Washington but very valuable right here in 
Rhode Island, where we need all the help we 
can get in order to overcome the difficulties 
which continue to plague us. 

The statements made by Dr. Alfred C. Neal, 
first vice president of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, before the American Institute 
of Banking, are characteristic of many such 
statements which have added greatly to the 
burden of criticism under which the New 
England textile industry has been forced to 
labor. 

A certain school of economic thought has 
repeatedly, in the past few years, been guilty 
of similar statements. As an example, we 
draw your attention to the statement made 
by Prof. John P. Miller, of Yale University, 
on January 6, 1952, as published in the daily 
press that “about the worst thing that could 
happen to New England would be for the 
Government to allot a greater proportion 
of defense contracts to the region's textile 
mills” and that “empty factories are a real 
inducement to new firms to locate in a town.” 

In answer to Dr. Neal's suggestion that 
“the region’s loss of textiles may lead to high- 
er living standards,” we quote from the re- 
port on the New England textile industry 
published in 1952 by a committee appoint- 
ed by the Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors and headed by Prof. Seymour E. Har- 
ris, of Harvard University, a widely recog- 
nized economist which, in its conclusion, 
stated in part that “on the basis of the 
record, even today new industries have not 
solved the unemployment problem of the 
textile towns. * * * The new industries gen- 
erally pay lower wage rates and require lesser 
skills, and in the process of transfer valuable 
skills are lost. These industries also de- 
pend more on female labor, thus depressing 
average wages and often providing jobs for 
women while men remain unemployed.” 

As you probably know, Mr. Kenneth B. 
Cook, at that time president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, and the writer, 
during 1951, 1952, and part of 1953, made a 
vigorous campaign throughout southern New 
England in an endeavor to arouse people to 
the necessity for taking such steps as might 
be indicated to retain in our area the great 
textile industry, whose importance you have 
so forcefully demonstrated. 

In Rhode Island, at least, labor, manage- 
ment, and a considerable proportion of the 
general public are aware of the disaster which 
liquidation of the textile industry would 
bring about and it is a matter of the great- 
est gratification to us that our senjor Sen- 
ator has added the weight of his influence 
and experience to our own efforts to keep 
the industry here and to give employment at 
good wages to our thousands of loyal textile 
employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruope IsLaNp TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
E. F. Wainer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


House Committee on Agriculture Report 


on Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a part of the report of 
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the House Committee on Agriculture on 
the bill H. R. 9680, the Agricultural Act 
of 1954: 

America is blessed by the most productive 
agriculture of all the nations. Our people 
are the best fed and clothed. Our store- 
houses are stocked against our needs and are 
our security, in peace or war. We have food 
and fiber to share with friendly peoples of 
other nations, 

Yet this very abundance has brought great 
economic problems to our farm people. 
Their income has dropped and their costs 
have increased. Abundance is a blessing 
that belongs to all our people. Its problems 
should be shared by all. F 


THE PROBLEMS ° 


These problems derive from the vast ex- 
pansion of our agricultural output, in re- 
sponse to appeals from our Government for 
ever-increasing production of food and fiber 
during World War II, and to meet foreign 
obligations following the war. 

In the postwar era a large part of the 
world was scarred and destitute and the pro- 
ducts of our farms fed and clothed the peo- 
ple. The Korean conflict with the worldwide 
threat of communism called for a new surge 
of production, and the farmers again re- 
sponded to the appeal of their Government. 

Food and fiber output attained a rate more 
than 40 percent above prewar levels. 

Our increase in population and ever-rising 


standard of living absorbed a large part of 


this. But the recovery of world agriculture, 
and reductions in our foreign-aid programs, 
have seriously curtailed farm exports. 

This decline of foreign markets, combined 
with the fact that we cannot instantly cut 
off agricultural production as we can curtail 
factory output, has brought about the accu- 
mulation of so-called surplus which is the 
root of agriculture’s troubles today. 


ABUNDANCE IS SECURITY 


Our Government now has many billions of 
dollars invested in materials for defense— 
guns, planes, ships. These materials are not 
charged as surplus against industry. Food 
is equally as important in war and its abun- 
dance must be recognized as an essential 
element of the Nation’s safety. The Govern- 
ment now has around 86 billion invested in 
food and feed stocks, only a small fraction 
of the annual military budget. 

It should be pointed out that after World 
War II industry was protected against the 
competition of surplus war nraterial. Trucks 
and cars, and other Government surplus 
items were kept off the normal competitive 
market. Industrial war plants were recog- 
nized as surplusage, and: charged off to war. 

The farm program, with very little ex- 
pense compared to the disposal of the 
surplus of other war materials, protected 
agriculture, and the country averted a repe- 
tition of the farm bankruptcy that followed 
World War I. 

In any discussion of the present farm 
problem, all Americans should realize: 

1. That they should be thankful that our 
problem is one of too much—and not too 
little; 

2. Our farm program is a small price to 
Pay to prevent a collapse of agriculture such 
= a on the depression after World 

ar i; 

3. Abundance is an essential element of 
security in a troubled world. 


THE FARMERS’ CRUCIAL POSITION 


Net farm income has declined 13 percent 
in the past 2 years while other sectors of 
our economy have achieved new records. 
This loss of income already has been feit 
by business and industry that supply the 
needs of our farm population. Without the 
price support, surplus removal, and market- 
ing agreement farmers’ incomes 
in 1953 would have been $3 billion lower or 
a net income of 25 percent less, according 
to the estimates of competent economists. 
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Our present integrated program—price 
supports, surplus removal, and marketing 
agreements—covered 70 percent of the value 
of all crops produced and livestock and live. 
stock products in 1953. (See accompanying 
map.) About 90 to 95 percent of all farm. 
ers producing crops and livestock for mar. 
ket were directly or indirectly benefiteq by 
existing price stabilization and market. 
agreement programs that prevented further 
impairment of agricultural income. 

But now agriculture is in a crucial posi. 
tion. This should be the concern of city 
people as well as farmers. 

1. Farmers face impairment of income by 
their voluntary actions severely limiting the 
acreage of major crops in order to bring pro. 
duction into balance with consumption. 

2. Unless Congress acts, the 1949 Agricy). 
tural Act will take effect in 1955, supplanting 
the 90 percent of parity price supports for 
the basic crops by a system of flexible sup- 
ports that may drop the support level for 
several major crops to around 75 percent of 
parity. 

Such a sudden deterioration of prices 
would be dangerous not only to agriculture 
but to the whole economy. 


THE REMEDY 


The committee, in H. R. 9680, presents a 
farm program to protect the income of farm- 
ers while comprehending the interests, the 
needs, and the security of all segments of 
the economy and of all our people. 

The bill continues 90 percent of parity 
price support. on the basic crops for 1 year, 
and maintains other elements of the pres- 
ent integrated program for farm-income 
stability. 

It moves in the direction of greater free- 
dom of choice by farmers. 

It provides better management of abun- 
dance, and a means of moving surpluses into 
useful purposes. 

It encourages the expansion of markets 
and consumption at home and abroad. 

It reduces the cost of farm programs. 

Hy R. 9680 conforms to the spirit of the 
recommendations of the President with re- 
spect to adjustability, moderation, and 
greater farmer freedom in the operation of 
farm programs. 

The legislation embraces the President's 
request for a $2,500 million commodity set- 
aside, as an arsenal of food for peaceful use 
and for safety in any emergency. It meets 
his recommendation for incentives aimed at 
making the United States more self-sufficient 
in the production of wool. 


NO ISSUE ON PRINCIPLE 


Congress and the people long since have 
accepted the principle of price supports. for 
agriculture and such policies have been in 
effect for more than 20 years. 

No matter of principle is involved between 
supports at 90 percent of parity and supports 
at 75 percent of parity. Anyone who accepts 
the theory that the Federal Government 
ought to support prices of agricultural com- 
modities at a level as high as 75 percent, or 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, is sub- 
scribing to the same principle as those who 
say it should be 90 percent. 

The sole question involved is what is the 
best way to do the job, and the committee 
feels that under the conditions existing at 
this time 90 percent supports, with effective 
production controls, will work better than 
a flexible price program at lower levels. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 


There are serious misunderstandings and 
misconceptions of the general farm program. 
They should be corrected. 

Misconception No. 1: That the present 
program of 90-percent supports on the basics 
is primarily responsible for the accumulation 
of existing surpluses. The facts refute this. 

The t accumulation of food and 
fiber has occurred in the last 2 years. This 
was due to the 30-percent drop in farm ex- 
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ports, near record production by a war- 
expanded agricultural plant, and the failure 
of the former Secretary of Agriculture in 
1952 to proclaim controls for the 1953 crops 
when evidence indicated that our agricul- 
ture was moving into a surplus position. Al- 
though a 90-percent. support program on the 
basic commodities was in effect for the 10 
years previous to 1952, we accumulated no 
surpluses during that time. 

At the onset of the Korean conflict our 
Government encouraged expansion of the 
production of food and fiber. We were 
plessed with favorable weather, and did not 
need all that was produced. A large part of 
the surplus went into Government-supported 
storage and has been charged against the 
farm program, although the overproduction 
was brought about by Government policy 
related to national defense—and by the fact 
that the then Secretary of Agriculture did 
not use the tools available to him through 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Misconception No. 2: That a flexible price- 
support program, at 75 to 90 percent of par- 
ity, would of itself discourage production 
and help remove the surplus problem. Evi- 
dence before the committee indicates that 
with all farm products in ample supply 
farmers will maintain or increase their pro- 
duction as they seek to protect their income 
in the face of lower prices. Had flexible 
price supports been in effect since 1952 there 
is no reason to believe our surplus problem 
would have been any less. 

Milk production has not been reduced by 
the cut in the support price level from 90 
percent of parity to 75 percent on April 1. 
It continues at 4 to 5 percent above levels 
of a year ago in spite of lower prices. 

The only evidence before the committee in 
support of the theory that flexible price sup- 
ports would reduce production is a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
certain studies showed that a 10-percent re- 
duction in the price of a farm product would 
mean 2 percent less production of that prod- 
uct in the following year. 

Misconception No. 3: That flexible price 
supports would result in important price re- 
ductions to consumers and a substantial in- 
crease in consumption. That, too, is fallacy. 
The farm price of the basic commodities 
supported at 90 percent of parity is only a 
small part of the retail cost of consumer 
products made from them. A drop of 10 
to 20 percent in the farm prices of these 
commodities would reduce consumer prices 
for their products less than 3 percent. 

Misconception No. 4: That flexible sup- 
ports would mean less Government controls 
and less expense. The committee studies 
indicate this is not true for the immediate 
years ahead. Since the evidence indicates 
that lower support prices of themselves have 
little effect in curtailing production, it is 
obvious that the same controls must be used 
with either 90 percent or flexible price sup- 
ports in effect. The legislation proposed for 
flexible supports requires exactly the same 
controls that we now have under the 90-per- 
cent supports for the basic crops. 


Misconception No. 5: That agriculture is 
Subsidized to a greater extent than other 
segments of our economy. While it is the 
earnest hope of this committee that the farm 
program, by balancing production to need, 
soon will eliminate the current costs of price 
Supports, we respectfully submit that the 
subsidy is the oldest economic principle 
written in the laws of the United States. 
Only recently has it been used to any appre- 
clable extent to protect agriculture. The 
first Congress in 1789 set up the principle to 
encourage the development of an American 
merchant fleet. Many billions in subsidies 
have gone to business and industry. A 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee in Jan- 
uary 1954 published figures indicating subsi- 
dies amounting to $45,662,835,506 for busi- 
ness since World War II, a large part of this 
for business reconversion payments. In 
contrast, farm price support and surplus re- 
moval operations in the last 20 years have 
cost only $3,500,000, or 1 percent of the value 
of crops and livestock marketed. 


FLEXIBILITY IS INHERENT 


The committee emphasizes that flexibility 
is inherent in the farm program provided in 
this bill. 

The fundamental parity concept itself is 
flexibility of supports for agriculture. It 
gears support prices to the prices of things 
farmers must buy. When the prices of man- 
ufactured articles drop, the farm price sup- 
ports automatically are reduced by law. 

Moreover, wheat producers in H. R. 9680 
are given a choice for 1956 between the pro- 
visions of the then existing law or a two- 
price system which has gained much favor 
among wheatgrowers. The two-price pro- 
gram, if adopted in an election by growers, 
would support at 100 percent of parity that 
part of the wheat crop consumed domes- 
tically as human food, and let the remainder 
go into other use and into world markets at 
world prices. After a two-price system he- 
comes established, the curbs on production 
would be reduced or eliminated. If wheat 
farmers find this program satisfactory, with 
appropriate enabling legislation the plan 
may be expanded to other major export 
crops. 

FARMERS’ INCOME TO DROP FURTHER 


The farmers already have moved at their 
own election, and at great sacrifice in income, 
to bring supplies of price-supported crops 
into line with demand. 

Wheat farmers voted 390,221 to 57,536 to 
reduce their 1954 wheat crop to 62 million 
acres, against 78 million acres in 1953, and 
they are expected to follow the Secretary of 
Agriculture's call for a further reduction to 
55 million acres in 1955. Assuming normal 
ytelds and stable prices in 1955, this will 
mean a slash in farmers’ income on wheat 
from $2,349 million in 1953 to $1,644 million 
in 1955—a cut of $705 million or 30 percent. 
In the case of cotton, the producers voted 
458,382 to 29,071 to reduce their acreage from 
27 million in 1953 to 21,379,000 in 1954. A 
further reduction to around 17,500,000 acres 
is the prospect for 1955. Assuming normal 
yields for 1955; this will mean a cut in cotton 
income from $3,007 million in 1953 to $1,771 
million in 1955—a slash of $1,236 million or 
about 42 percent. 

Without H. R. 9680, the 1949 Farm Act 
would become operative, and these farmers 
would have a further reduction of 15 percent 
in price on their smaller 1955 crops. 

This shows the reductions of income that 
the producers have accepted in their own 
efforts, under present law, to adjust produc- 
tion to demand. We do not believe they 
should take a heavier loss by lower supports 
through a flexible price system in 1955. 


CONSUMERS’ POSITION 


Consumers get more and better food today 
with an expenditure of a smaller percentage 
of their total income than in any other 
period in history. 

Figures prepared by Department of Agri- 

culture economists show that in 1914 the 
average factory employee could buy 3% 
pounds of bread with an hour’s earnings; in 
1929 he could buy 6% pounds with 1 hour’s 
earnings; and in 1953 he could buy 10 7/10 
pounds. 
* These economists have set up a table for 
other major foods, showing what 1 hour's 
average factory pay bought in 1914, 1929, and 
1953, as follows: 
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It must be noted that the largest reduc- 
tion in the price of food in comparison with 
wages has occurred during the years of the 
development of the present program that 
has as its aim a parity of income for agri- 
culture. It is evident, therefore, that con- 
sumers have gotten their greatest conces- 
sions in prices of food and fiber in the time 
of their growth of farm-income stability. 


FARM PRICE—-CONSUMER PRICE 


We recommend an examination of the cur- 
rent-wide marketing margins for farm prod- 
ucts. Take wheat and cotton, 2 of the 
biggest of the 6 basic crops that get 90 
percent of parity price supports: 

A loaf of bread—the 16-ounce loaf—by 
Government figures, sells at an average of 
16 cents. The farmers get 24% cents for the 
total amount of wheat in the loaf. So if the 
price of the wheat were cut in half, this 
would not mean much in the cost of bread. 
The price a farmer gets for wheat would have 
to be cut about 75 cents a bushel to reflect 
a i-cent reduction in the cost of a loaf of 
bread. 

A shirt—a $3.95 cotton shirt—contains 
about 30 cents’ worth of cotton. That is 
what the farmer gets. Cutting back the 
price of cotton would mean very little in 
the price of a shirt. 

In the case of tobacco, the producers in 
1953 received about $800 million for that 
part of their crop consumed in the United 
States. Federal, State, and local taxes on 
the 1953 crop, by the time it reached the 
consumers, amounted to approximately 
$2,100,000,000. ‘ 

A spokesman for ccnfectioners, during 
the hearings on this bill, proposed removal 
of the 90-percent support on peanuts. It 
was disclosed that a 5-cent peanut candy 
bar contains about one-half cent of pea- 
nuts; and if the confectioners got their 
peanuts free, this would not change the 
price on the 5-cent candy bar, although a 
few more peanuts might be added. 


RURAL-URBAN INTEREST INSEPARABLE 


The committee deplores any tendency in 
the consideration of farm programs toward 
a separation of the interests of the farmers 
and our great consuming populations of the 
cities. These interests are one and the same. 
They areinseparable. Stability for agricul- 
ture is equally as important to urban people 
as to the people on the farms. 

GRASSROOTS STUDY 


The committee has made an exhaustive 
study of agriculture. Between last August 
and February, its members traveled 20,000 
miles into every major agricultural region in 
an effort to learn at the grassroots the kind 
of agricultural program the Nation needed. 
Traveling by bus along much of the way they 
made frequent stops for interviews with 
farmers in their fields and in small groups in 
the farm villages. 

Spokesmen for various segments of the 
economy appeared at the committee’s public 
hearings. Hundreds of farmers testified. A 
vast majority asked for a continuation of the 
90 percent of parity supports for the basic 
crops, and for a continuation of the various 
other price stabilization mechanisms, includ- 
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ing marketing agreements and surplus re- 
moval for perishable crops. Spokesmen for 
organized labor, representing sizable con- 
sumer interests, appeared at these hearings 
and generally endorsed farm price supports 
at 90 percent, or more, of parity. 

OBJECTIVES 


Out of its experience and study, and con- 
vinced that a prosperous agriculture is essen- 
tial to the well-being and security of all of us, 
city and farm folk alike, the committee pre- 
sents this bill dedicated to these vital objec- 
tives: 

1. To attain a fair share of the national 
income for agriculture; 

2. To assure continued abundance of food 
and fiber for the American people, at fair 
prices to consumers; 

3. To use our abundance for the greatest 
good of our own people, to develop foreign 
markets and to meet our obligations to 
friendly peoples across the seas; 

4. To keep our vast agricultural plant in 
readiness for mobilization against any emer- 
gency that may be thrust upon it; 

5. To conserve our soil, and maintain and 
improve our production facilities against a 
growing population’s demands for an ever 
higher standard of living; 

6. To maintain a maximum of freedom of 
enterprise in farming, keeping it a business 
in which free and self-respecting men and 
Women can earn a decent living for them- 
selves and their families. 





Vital Role of Democratic Party in Our 
Nation’s History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Dem- 
ocratic Party, our oldest major political 
party, has played a most significant vital 
role throughout the history of the 
Nation, and I firmly believe that it is 
destined to play an even greater and 
more glorious role in the future. 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IMPORTANT 


The two-party system, which distin- 
guishes our American Government from 
the chaotic, splinter-party governments 
of Europe now suffering from the ills and 
evils of socialism, is fully accepted by the 
American people, as well as recognized by 
leading political scientists, as one of the 
great stabilizing influences of our democ- 
racy. It is well said to be the balance 
wheel between the extremes of ultra- 
conservative, special privilege on the one 
hand, and unbridled, proletarian radical- 
ism on the other. As one of our two great 
political groups, the Democratic Party 
has a traditional and honored place in 
this system. 

CHANGE NOT NECESSARILY PROGRESS 


A great political theorist once charac- 
terized change as progress, yet common 
experience readily discloses that not all 
change is progress. On the contrary, 
change without stability often represents 
retrogression. It may work, as it has so 
many times in the cycle of history when 
peoples abandoned basic moral values, 
and traded liberty for bread, to revert 
great governments and prosperous na- 
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tions back into the slough of mediocrity, 
ultimate collapse and the oblivion of 
nameless dust. It is the kind of change, 
rather than change itself, therefore, 
which determines whether it is good or 
bad for free government, good or bad for 
the people, and that is a basic problem 
for political and party leaders. 
EXTREMES IN BOTH PARTIES 


Man has mastered many things in this 
age of miracles and wonders, yet he does 
not seem to have mastered the art of 
avoiding extremes in directing social and 
political change. If we have not yet 
learned apparently how to stop the pen- 
dulum of social change at the central 
point of the golden mean, this failure, 
if it be such, cannot be ascribed to the 
Democratic Party any more than to the 
opposing party, because it is a fact that 
extremes as well as mistakes have cer- 
tainly typified past administrations in 
both parties, and I may state, parenthet- 
ically, the process still continues up to 
the present hour. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY DOMINANT IN SOLVING 

NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 

One fact stands out boldly, however, 
that in almost every national crisis, war, 
depression and stress, our Democratic 
Party has been called upon trustfully by 
the American people to furnish the in- 
spiririg, effective leadership that ulti- 
mately pointed the way to decisive vic- 
tory over ruthless enemies as well as to 
the most desirable containment of forces 
of domestic greed and selfishness whose 
excesses were responsible for economic 
and social evils which, in several pe- 
riods, notably in the early 1930’s, brought 
stagnation, unemployment, poverty, and 
distress into the lives of millions of 
Americans and whipped up fires of dis- 
sension and radical agitation which at 
this time constitute such a grave peril 
to our free way of life. 

Will history repeat itself, will the Na- 
tion be plunged into world war III? Will 
we suffer serious economic reverses? 
While I am a confirmed optimist con- 
cerning the future, only time, and the 
quality, skill, and courage of current 
leadership can or will determine these 
questions. Most assuredly the Demo- 
cratic Party will join patriotically and 
constructively in their solution. 

GREAT DEBT TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


That the Nation owes a great, eternal 
debt for the achievements and contribu- 
tions of past Democratic leadership ris- 
ing up as it did, in so many emergencies, 
from the very loins of the common peo- 
ple of America, grappling so coura- 
geously, so effectively, so successfully, 
with dangerous foreign aggression and 
fearful domestic problems alike, is un- 
deniable. 

It is said that the times invariably pro- 
duce great men to lead free governments 
out of the wilderness of despair, away 
from the shoals of danger. The history 
of the Democratic Party convincingly 
testifies to this fact. From the 
Jefferson to Jackson, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Truman, without regard 
to differences of opinion in the Nation, 
and divisions of outlook in the party, act- 
ing with firm purpose, strongly supported 
by repeated and emphatic expressions of 
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the popular will, the Democratic Party 
stood for and fought for the basic prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, the rights of 
sovereign States, for civil and religious 
liberty and toleration, for individua] 
freedom, of conscience, inquiry, and ac. 
tion, for the security, welfare, and ele. 
vation of the great rank and file. 

Democrats can be justifiably proud 
that down through the years, on the 
whole and with very few exceptions, the 
Democratic Party, by its pledges, its pro- 
gram, and its affirmative action has given 
meaning, substance, and realization to 
the great American ideal—“the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

To summarize: In time of crisis, peril, 
threat to our security, military or eco- 
nomic, the majority of the American 
people selected the Democratic Party and 
its great historic leadership to solve the 
most difficult and urgent of national 
problems. It is to our great credit that 
no matter how grave, challenging, or 
momentous these problems were, our 
party has tackled them with unshakable 
faith, inspiring ~confidence, successfy! 
achievement, aud consequent benefit to 
the Republic. 

PARTY NOT INFALLIBLE 


A political party, whatever can be said 
for it, is merely a human institution, a 
human instrumentality directed by men 
and women who believe in its basic 
principles, and who conceive it as the 
best vehicle for promoting the national 
and general interests. Like every other 
human institution, it is capable of error 
and mistake, subject to the weaknesses 
and limitations of the human character 
and the human mind. I would be the 
last to claim infallibity for my great 
party, though in view of its tremendous 
achievements for the country in every 
period of American life, it requires no 
defense from me or anyone else. If it 
erred, its errors arose like the errors of 
the opposing party arose and still arise, 
from ordinary human frailty of indi- 
vidual leaders vested with temporary 
power, and indeed its shortcomings were 
shared by the American people who time 
and time again followed its leadership. 

PARTY'S ILLUSTRIOUS LEADERSHIP IN STATE 


From the time of the great Jefferson, 
one of the greatest political thinkers and 
prophets of all times, the record of the 
Democratic Party rings and resounds 
down through the unbroken channels of 
history acclaimed by triumphant and 
grateful voices of millions of loyal Amer- 
icans who have adhered to its principles, 
sustained its leadership and benefited 
by its policies. 

This record comprises a series of con- 
tributions and achievements in behalf of 
the struggling masses of America and 
Massachusetts which cannot possibly be 
equalled by any other party or any other 
Political group. 

Great personalities whose vision and 
ability changed the course of history 
made this impressive record: 

The fearless David I. Walsh, trail 
blazer of the Massachusetts democracy, 
one of the greatest statesmen of our 
time, first great progressive governor of 
our beloved Commonwealth father of 
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practically all the first, great, social legis- 
lation of our era in the interest of ordi- 
nary men and women, who later rendered 
renowned service to our State and Nation 
in Washington as our United States Sen- 
ator; outstanding, enlightened leader in 
the House of Representatives, able, hu- 
mane, and courageous, Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack; brilliant young 
senator JoHN F. Kennepy, of noted 
heritage, whose great ability and zeal for 
the people's cause will elevate him to still 
higher national office; former Gov. James 
M. Curley, unsurpassed orator, gifted 
personality, friend of the poor; former 
Gov. Paul A. Dever, powerful, capable, 
champion of labor, distinguished orator 
and leader; former Governor and Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, beloved 
by all, vigorous exponent of the work- 
ingman, so tragically taken from us at 
the height of his powers; former Gov. 
Charles F. Hurley, of late, lamented 
memory, @ man of great sincerity and 
forward-looking spirit; former Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely, great lawyer, gifted ad- 
ministrator, the man whose brilliant 
speech nominated his close friend, the 
idol of millions, the Happy Warrior, Gov. 
Al Smith for the Presidency; former 
Senator Marcus F. Coolidge, another able 
fighter for social justice, and others too 
numerous to mention—all represented 
and typified the central theme of the 
Democratic Party’s objective—the bet- 
terment and advancement of the com- 
mon people, 

And there were and are many more 
in the service of our Commonwealth, its 
various subdivisions, and of the Nation, 
including my own very distinguished 
Massachusett’s Democratic colleagues in 
the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, distinguished members of our 
great general court, outstanding consti- 
tutional officers of the State and many 
others, whose leadership and unselfish 
service has furthered and protecfed the 
interest of the people. 

COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OF PARTY 


The Democratic Party in State and 
Nation is comprised of many groups of 
different origin and racial stocks, from 
different geographical areas, of different 
color and creed, of varied economic 
levels—workers in the factories, farmers 
in the fields, clerks, skilled artisans, pro- 
fessional classes, scientists, preachers, 
journalists, scholars, businesmen, house- 
wives—people drawn from every calling 
and station. They have joined together 
in a great united movement to promote 
the cause of humane, forward-looking 
government under the Constitution, to 
stand for government of laws by men, 
government for the benefit of the people 
who compose the country, and not just 
merely for special groups of wealth, 
power, and affluence who seek selfish and 
ofttimes antisocial ends, 

GREAT BENEFITS TO THE PEOPLE 

In truth, every generation of Ameri- 
cans has been the beneficiary of the 
Wisdom, foresight, and humane judg- 
ment of leaders of the Democratic Party. 
In fact, there is hardly a person in 
America today who, in some way or 
other, has not been specifically benefited 
by virtue of the policies and program of 
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the Democratic Party or the service of 
some of its leaders. It has been a great 
humanizing influence in American life. 
Protector of the weak, refuge of the 
poor, defender of liberty, champion of 
the oppressed, promoter of social justice, 
advocate of the defenseless, militant 
apostle of the great American principle 
of toleration and equity for all, the Dem- 
ocratic Party more than any other 
agency, more than any other single force 
save the spiritual strength so benefi- 
cently engendered by the Almighty in 
the minds and hearts of loyal Ameri- 
cans, the Democratic Party has been re- 
sponsible for the greatest social, politi- 
cal, and economic progress of the Nation, 
STIMULUS TO PROSPERITY AND WELL-BEING 


It not only provided leadership but fur- 
nished the stimulus, the direction and 
the guiding genius for the incredible ad- 
vancement and improvement which the 
Nation has made in living standards and 
state of well-being during the past few 
decades. Our party has done more to 
improve the lot of the individual average 
American, to promote a very high level of 
general prosperity among all classes of 
our people, businessmen, farmers, as well 
as workers, to improve the health, hous- 
ing, education, the general welfare of our 
people, I repeat, than any other human 
agency at any time in history. 

Can it honestly be doubted that were 
it not for the Democratic Party and its 
enlightened leadership in State and Na- 
tion during the past quarter century that 
our average citizen would ever be in the 
position of self-sufficiency, prosperity, 
and happiness in which he so happily 
finds himself today? 

PEOPLE GRATEFUL AND WILL RETURN TO FOLD 


The American people have reaped a 
rich harvest from their devotion to the 
Democratic Party and I have every con- 
fidence that they will return to its fold. 
If the Democratic Party is to assume its 
great responsibilities during this des- 
perate crisis, it must be the purpose of 
its leaders to maintain and expand the 
great gains which have been made under 
Democratic leadership for ordinary 
Americans and their families under our 
cherished free enterprise system—the 
most fabulous economicsystem the world 
has ever known. ; 

We are fortunate indeed that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is not static and moribund, 
but rather abounds with vigor, vitality, 
and a progressive spirit. 

HIGH AIMS—SOUND APPROACH 


Our Democratic program, in line with 
its best traditions, must be soundly 
grounded in morality and truth. It must 


be grounded also in respect, devotion, and . 


reverence for the great immutable veri- 
ties of our matchless Constitution. In 
our support of stable government and a 
stable flexible economy, we shall need 
not only sound convictions but a sound 
approach to public questions and sound 
interpretation of our mission. 

We must stand erect and resolute 
against the great Red lie of communism 
and godless Marxism at home and 
abroad. 

We must be intent upon preserving the 

liberties 


Bill of Rights and the precious 
of the individual gained by freemen only 
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We must be vigilant against those 
kinds of human selfishness which tend 
to stultify our progress so that we may 
work wholeheartedly to eliminate pov- 
erty, disease, distress, and low standards, 
to uphold our free system and the cause 
of freedom against the irreligion, slav- 
ery, and the debauchery of communism. 

The Nation that could afford to pour 
out about $90 billion in cold cash to 
foreign nations since 1946 can certainly 
afford a substantial portion of its huge 
national product to take care of the 
urgent social needs of the American 
people. 

We must never lose sight of the great 
fundamentals—the spiritual ideals and 
political principles which have made this 
Nation the greatest on earth. 

TOLERANCE FOR DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS 


We know the reasons for our recent 
defeats and must act to correct them 
by rooting out the causes. Thus we will 
command public confidence and support. 

While there is bound to be widely dif- 
ferent interpretations of principle and 
method in the formulation of party pro- 
grams and differences on policy as well, 
if our party is to regain the trust of the 
people there must be room for different 
shades of opinion and different view- 
points on public issues. No party mem- 
bership can agree fully on every issue. 
Prank discussion, critical appraisal, and 
honest independent judgment are desir- 
able. Our leaders as well as workers 
must be something more than automa- 
tons; our elected officials, something 
more than “yes” men for would-be 
bosses or so-called braintrusters. They 
must reflect the will of the people who 
elect them and work primarily for the 
good of the country. They should lend 
themselves neither to hysteria nor expe- 
diency, remembering that our party 
spreads out over every section and must 
therefore welcome to its ranks every 
person and group accepting the funda- 
mental philosophy that government ex- 
ists by popular consent to protect free- 
dom and to promote the best interests, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people 
and that our party is the most effective 
instrument for achieving these com- 
mendable ends. 

RADICALS SHOULD NOT DOMINATE 


The Democratic Party is not a revolu- 
tionary party. In origin and outlook, it 
is committed to American institutions, to 
free enterprise and free initiative which 
have contributed so greatly and: invalu- 
ably to the building of this nation. 
Since we believe that we can accomplish 
all necessary and desirable reforms with- 
out destroying or shackling thts peerless 
economic system, we can never allow 
radical doctrinaires who do not believe 
in the essential principles of our free way 
of life, but who sponsor and strive for a 
bureaucratic, socialistic, or communistic 
state, to infiltrate and dominate the 
affairs, policies, and machinery of our 


We must fairly and impartially seek an 
of agreement among the party’s 

oan t parts, sectional, social, and 
eccupational, that will enable us to ap- 
peal to a maximum majority and thus 
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attain our chosen goals. If the program 
and policies of the party are wisely and 
soundly shaped responsively to public 
need and with reference to truly pro- 
gressive doctrine, and trusted, capable, 
experienced leadership is selected, we will 
be entitled to popular support and can 
reestablish our position in State and 
Nation, 
A BROAD PROGRAM 

Many vital issues impend in this dis- 
tressed world and in the Nation the out- 
come of which will decide the destiny of 
free government for generations to come, 
perhaps for all time. I shall not pre- 
sume here to outline them in detail, but 
in a broad sense these are some of the 
considerations which will have to be met 
by our party: 

First. Wholehearted international co- 
operation with the United Nations and 
with all nations of good faith and honest 
motives to check communism and pro- 
mote peace. Of utmost importance, is a 
strong, resolute, unwavering foreign pol- 
icy, backed up by overwhelming stream- 
lined modernized armed power, uncom- 
promisingly rejecting appeasement. 

This policy must be designed to pre- 
vent Communist aggression and infil- 
tration. 

It must imply sincere participation of 
the free nations according to their abili- 
ties and potential power. 

It should avoid hysterical, unfounded 
fears concerning war, atomic energy, or 
the power of communism. 

It should be willing to help alleviate 
distress and reinforce democracy with- 
in our means, but should eschew inter- 
national flying saucers spraying Ameri- 
can cream and honey over foreign land- 
scapes. 

We should not move too fast eco- 
nomically or militarily in these matters. 
Unprotected atomic pooling-could pre- 
sent the greatest of perils and revolu- 
tionary military concepts are always dif- 
ficult to implement. 

In Europe, in Asia and elsewhere, we 
must squarely reject any partnership, or 
material support of those who are acting 
as part of, or in concert with, the world 
Communist conspiracy to destroy us. 

To recognize diplomatically, or con- 
sent to its admission to United Nations 
of any nation whose hands are dripping 
with the blood of American boys, must 
be squarely rejected by this Nation. 

Second. The continuance of our ef- 
forts to uncover and expose Communists 
and subversives in the United States and 
ruthlessly drive them out of positions in 
Government and their entrenched places 
of influence in American life. 


Third. A strong reaffirmation of our 
Position on civil rights, racial and reli- 
gious toleration, and determined pro- 
tection of those great constitutional 
safeguards set up to defend the sacred 
rights of the individual against unwar- 
ranted, illegal, interference with his lib- 
erties. 

Fourth. An immediate program on the 
domestic, social, and economic front to 
reverse unfortunate current recessionary 
trends in the economy which are re- 
sponsible for releasing the dangerous 
forces of fear and confusion in the Na- 
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tion and have already caused substantial 
unemployment. 

We must recognize always that com- 
munism and dangerous social unrest are 
easily promoted by unemployment, fear, 
and want. 

We must seek to rule out not only 
the letter but the spirit of antilabor dis- 
criminations and assures stability for la- 
bor, business, and agriculture with em- 
ployment for all. 

In short, we must declare war against 
recession, depression, and need by pro- 
posing the immediate use of all neces- 
sary resources of this great, powerful 
Government to strengthen the American 
economy and restore confidence and 
prosperity for all our people, since any 
weakness in our national armor, mili- 
tary or economic, would be the strongest 
weapon our potential enemies could 
have. 

With a fundamental program carried 
forward by honest, courageous, forward- 
looking and sensible leadership, the 
Democratic Party can and will, God 
grant, once again as in the past lead 
State and Nation along the way to pros- 
perity, security, and peace. 

Our great party founder, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, once said, “The same God who 
gave us life, gave us liberty at the same 
time.” 

It is for every American, regardless of 
race, creed, or party to preserve it. 
With courage, faith, hard work, un- 
flagging allegiance to American institu- 
tions, and abiding faith in the Almighty 
we will. 


Report to Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a brief statement to my fellow 
Nevadans to summarize my own partici- 
pation in the accomplishments of the 
83d Congress. Much of my time during 
the second session was necessarily de- 
voted to the work of the Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Senate Economic Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman. 
The heavy schedule imposed by that task 
did not, however, prevent my full par- 
ticipation in the consideration and ac- 
tion required by a long list of bills vitally 
affecting the lives and future of not only 
Nevadans but of all Americans. In each 
such case I acted and voted in accord- 
ance with what I sincerely believed to be 
the best interests of the United States 
and of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: _ 

Report TO Nevapa 
AGRICULTURE 

In respect to this intensely important 

measure, I supported the major farm bill 
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containing a system of flexible farm price 
supports and other provisions to help solve 
the agricultural problems that have ig. 
turbed this Nation since the end of World 
War It. 

Important provisions of the bil! i; 
flexible price supports ranging from 8 
cent to 90 percent parity for wheat, 
corn, peanuts, and rice. 

A $2.5 billion set-aside of surplu 
a national stockpile and for ae — 
foreign relief. = 

A new direct payment program 
age the production of oo as 7 pa 
measure. 
es I garpasgcan parity formula effective 

More work remains to be done. As | 
known to all of us, accumulated surpluses 
had become a real problem by 1953 and | 
real effort will be made to solve it, . 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT REVISION 


Production of nuclear commercial power 
is a real possibility in the high cost power 
areas in the near future. Hence, the Atomic 
Energy Act was amended to permit, for the 
first time, private firms to build and own 
atomic energy plants, and to produce and 
use fissionable fuels, such as uranium that 
are the source of atomic energy. The meas 
ure denies to private companies the right to 
own these fissionable raw materials, which 
will be owned by the Government, but leased 
to private users. 

Private firms will be permitted to obtain 
private patents on atomic energy processes 
if such processes had no origin within the 
operations of the Atomic Energy Commission, 

Preference is given to rural cooperatives 
and other public bodies in the purchase of 
atomic power. On August 13, 1954, the Con- 
ference Report on the Atomic Energy Act 
was rejected by the Senate and sent back to 
conference, chiefly because of my objection 
to the wording of that part of the bill per- 
taining to preference to States and munici- 
palities on federally financed power. 

As reported from the conference, section 44 
read: “In contracting for the disposal of such 
energy the Commission shall, insofar as prac- 
ticable, give preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives.” I pointed out the 
fact that as Senator Newlands had caused 
the preference clause to be adopted in 1901 
in the Reclamation Act, this section should 
be more clearly expressed, and requested the 
elimination of the words “insofar as practi- 
cable.” The Senate sent the bill back to 
conference, where the phrase was eliminated 
from the preference clause. 


' INTERNAL REVENUE CODE REVISION 


As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I took an active role in rewriting and 
amending the Internal Revenue Code, a tre- 
mendous job done in a very limited time. 
This is the first time in 78 years that we have 
made a complete revision of our tax laws. 
The new law will provide tax reductions of 
approximately $7.5 billion—the largest cut 
made in our history. 

Three important amendments which I ine 
troduced are included in the new law. 

Veterans: An amendment which provides 
that bequests to or for the use of any veterans 
organizations are allowable deductions—*x- 
emptions from inheritance tax. 

Depletion allowance: Raised the depletion 
allowance on 32 strategic and critical min- 
erals from 15 percent or less to 23 percent. 

Retirement income: Provides a credit 
against tax liability equal to 20 percent of 
retirement income up to $1,200, received by 
an individual who is 65 years of age or over 
and who has received earned income in ex- 
cess of $600 in each of any 10 calendar years 
before the taxable year. Extends credit to 
individuals under 65 retired under public 
retirement systems, such as policemen, fire 
men, and teachers. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT—FOREIGN AID 

I bitterly opposed this continued dole to 
foreign nations. 

I succeeded in eliminating section 412 of 
the act, under which it was proposed that 
funds be reallocated to assist in the procur- 
ing, stimulation, and increase abroad of the 
mining of critical and strategic materials. 

I offered an amendment which would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $13,079,000,000 
(the entire amount requested for foreign aid 
in 1954) for construction within the United 
states of military aircraft for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

I offered an amendment which provided 
that none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated for foreign aid shall be used 
to furnish assistance to any nation- recog- 
nizing Communist China. 

MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS ECONOMIC 

SUBCOMMITTEE 


Report 1627 contains the findings and rec- 
ommendations of accessibility and availabil- 
ity of supplies of critical raw materials to 
the United States in time of war and for 
our expanding economy. Copies of the re- 
port are available. The subcommittee found 
that the Western Hemisphere can be de- 
fended, and that it can be made eelf-suffi- 
cient in production of the necessary critical 
materials. 

Senate Resolution 271 provides for the con- 
tinuation of the work of this subcommittee 
for further investigation of the accessibility 
of critical materials, including substitutes 
and replacements. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I played an important role 
in amending the social-security law to 
provide extended .coverage and increased 
benefits. 

COLUMBIA INTERSTATE COMPACT COMMISSION 


The Malone biil, S. 3336, was enacted as 
Public Law 484 to promote the apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Columbia River 
and tributaries for irrigation and other pur- 
poses, by including the States of Nevada and 
Utah among the States authorize to nego- 
tiate a compact providing for such appor- 
tionment. 

ANTIGAMBLING 


Several antigambling bilis were introduced 
in the Senate and House which, if enacted, 
would have had an adverse effect on the 
legalized gambling industry in Nevada. I 
was successful in blocking passage of two 
such bills which reached the Senate floor. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT OF 1934 


I opposed any extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, far which an extension of 
3 years was sought. The Randall Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for a 8-year exten- 
sion, reduced tariffs and added billions to 
European countries for stabilization of cur- 
Tencles was turned down by Congress and an 
extension of only 1 year was granted. 

June 24, 1954, I made a 2-hour speech on 
the Senate floor, putting up a vigorous fight 
ze extension of the Trade Agreements 

Ct. 

During the 1st session of the 83d Congress 
I offered a substitute bill which would have 
returned to Congress its constitutional re- 
Sponsibility to regulate foreign trade 
through the adjustment of duties, imposts 
and excises, commonly known as tariffs and 
import fees. In fighting for fair trade I am 
fighting for adequate protection to the small 
business of this Nation, and the workers 
and investors who, because of the free-trade 
Policy, have to compete with the low-wage 
standard countries of Europe and Asia, 


ternal Revenue Code revision, which ex- 
empted bequests to veterans 


from inheritance tax, I supported or spon- 
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sored other measures for the benefit of vet- 
erans. , 


I supported the measure which provides a 
5 percent increase in compensation for dis- 
abled veterans. Following that I personally 
pushed through an additional measure which 
provides a 5-percent increase in compensa- 
tion to all veterans and their dependents. 

At the time when the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appropriations for 1955 were being 
considered on the Senate floor I vigorously 
protested any provision which would re- 
duce the bed capacity in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Reno, and stressed 
that the Reno facility should have funds to 
operate at full capacity of 166 beds. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year of 1955 calls 
forzan average patient load of 123. 

I supported the bill which grants Korean 
veterans 1 additional year in which to be- 
gin or complete education or training under 
the GI bill. The existing law gives Korean 
veterans 2 years after discharge to begin 
education or training; the new bill extends 
this period to 3 years. 


HAWATII-ALASKA STATEHOOD 


In the Interior Committee and on the Sen- 
ate fioor, I voted to tie Alaskan statehood in 
with the bill for Hawaiian statehood. 

I am against statehood for either Alaska 
or Hawaii, and believe few citizens have con- 
sidered the full import of the precedent of 
admitting to statehood with full voting 
rights in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of offshore, noncontiguous areas. In 
1947, I, with five other Senators, reported on 
Puerto Rico’s application for statehood after 
a full investigation of that territory. Our 
report was adverse to statehood, and favored 
@ self-governing area, electing its own gov- 
ernor and adopting its own constitution, ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States. 
This was done in 1951 and Puerto’ Rico has 
experienced satisfaction with its self-govern- 
ment. 

In the 1st session of the 88d Congress, I in- 
troduced 8. 2003, a self-government bill for 
Hawaii which would grant the people of that 
territory the right to elect their governor 
and to adopt a constitution, approved by 
Congress. The late Senator Hugh Butler, 
former chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, introduced a simi- 
lar bill for the Territory of Alaska. Both 
bills should be reintroduced and passed in 
the 84th Congress providing for each terri- 
tory to elect its own governor, elect or ap- 
point their own judges and otherwise govern 
themeeives. 

INTERNAL SECURITY AND SUBVERSION 


Several important security measures passed 
by the 838d Congress to which I gave my sup- 
port included: The Defense Facilities Pro- 
duction Act of 1954, which authorizes the 
Federal Government to guard strategic de- 
fense plants against sabotage, espionage or 
other subversion; the Espionage and Sabo- 
tage Act of 1954, making espionage a capital 
offense and removing the statute of limita- 
tions on peacetime espionage. The present 
limitation is 10 years. The bill also requires 
registration with the Attorney General of per- 
sons who have received any espionage, coun- 
ter-espionage or sabotage training from a 
foreign government or a foreign political 
party. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL SALARY INCREASE 

The measure to increase by 5 percent the 
salaries of postal and Federal employees was 
given my support. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

The omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 
control measure is the first such bill passed 
in 4 years and was given my support. It au- 
thorizes $61.07 billion for 183 projects 
throughout the Nation, including funds to 
etart the Carson-Truckee project, to be com- 
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menced when the entire Washoe reclamation 
project is authorized. 


PUBLIC LAND DEVELOPMENT 


I worked for and supported important new 
laws revising Federal land acts to aid and 
expedite the systematic and multiple develop- 
ment of strategic minerals, such as oil, gas, 
and uranium on public lands. One of these, 
Public Law 585, revises the statutes to permit 
mineral leases and locations for exploration 
and development of more than one mineral 
on the same piece of land. Before the new 
law went into effect only minerals covered 
by the Leasing Act could be developed. 


INDIANS 


It is encouraging to note that for the first 
time in history the 83d Congress has acted to 
end, rather than extend, Federal control over 
the American Indians. Legislation has been 
approved which would “start the ball rolling 
to get the Government out of the Indian 
business.” Legal machinery can now be set 
in motion by provisions of various measures 
which would free about 10,000 reservation 
Indians in five States—Oregon, Utah, Texas, 
Alabama, and Wisconsin. 

Among other important Indian legislation 
enacted by Congress were bills designed to 
improve the Government’s health and hos- 
pitalization facilities for Indians of the Na- 
tion by transferring the health program from 
the Interior Department to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; give the 
Indians the right to own and sell property 
and possess firearms and liquor; and provide 
more efficient law enforcement on reserva- 
tions. 


In July 1953 I introduced a bill to abolish 
the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Additionally the bill wouki have removed 
guardianship over Indians and trusteeship 
over Indian lands, all within 3 years. The 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee did 
not take action on this measure but I am 
encouraged by the strides made this year on 
Indian legislation and am hopeful that I will 
succeed in my long endeavor to make our 
American Indians complete citizens. 





My Report to the Railway and Other 
Workers in the Ninth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 15 counties of northwest- 
ern Minnesota, comprising the Ninth 
Congressional District, there are many 
fine men and women engaged in railroad 
work. We have division points at places 
like Dilworth, Thief River Falls, Breck- 
enridge, East Grand Forks, and other 
places in the district. 

I am proud to say that, in past elec- 
tions, I have been endorsed by most of 
the railroad organizations upon my rec- 
ord in their behalf. 

I can recall that in 1947 the so-called 
Jennings bill was before the House. This 
bill was strictly a railroad law and pro- 
vided that if a railroad employee was 
injured or a passenger was injured, or 
there was a freight claim, that the law- 
suit must be brought in the county or 
Federal district where the accident oc- 
curred. I do not need to go into detail 
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on this except to say that every labor 
organization of railroad men bitterly 
opposed this railroad-sponsored bill and 
I was able to line up many votes against 
it. 

I always have supported liberalization 
of the railroad retirement law, and just a 
few months ago we passed a law raising 
average payments by $24 a month. 

We also brought 10 million more per- 
sons under social security and liberal- 
ized that law so that it will benefit every 
person when they reach the age of 65 
and raised their benefits materially. In 
1447, when the Taft-Hartley labor law 
was passed, I was one of 113 Members 
out of 435 who voted to recommit that 
law to committee. I felt then, and I feel 
now, that the law needed many amend- 
ments in order to make it more fair to 
the workers, employers, and the public. 

However, I voted for final passage of 
the Taft-Hartley law because it had the 
following good points: 

In the first place, it required that 
officials of the unions should file with 
the Government sworn statements that 
they were not Communists. This has 
done a great deal to check and stop the 
rule of a few unions by men and women 
who would destroy America. The Taft- 
Hartley law also provides that the huge 
amounts of money collected in dues and 
initiation fees should be accounted for 
to the members of the unions. Previ- 
ously, some of the officials of some 
unions made a racket and also made 
themselves hundreds of thousands of 
dollars because they did not have to 
account for funds. 

The Taft-Hartley law also provided 
that union officials should be elected 
with a secret ballot. Previously, a few 
labor bosses perpetuated themselves in- 
to office through tricky phrases in their 
constitutions. The Taft-Hartley law 
also provided that when a strike 
threatens the Nation the President could 
declare an emergency and delay a strike 
for 80 days. Previously, John L. Lewis, 
or labor leaders of that type, could par- 
alyze the Nation with a suddenly called 
strike. 

The Taft-Hartley law permits unions 
to sue bosses who break their contracts 
and permits companies to sue unions 
which break their contracts. 

The Taft-Hartley law outlaws the 
closed shop. That means that a worker 
could not get a job unless he belonged 
to the union, which meant that a few 
labor bosses were doing hiring for com- 
panies which had their money invested 
in business. Under the Taft-Hartley law 
the union shop is legalized, which means 
that a worker, not a union member, can 
be hired, but must join the union within 
30 days after going to work if that union 
is the bargaining agent. 

Previously, unions forced employers to 
check off union dues, but under the Taft- 
Hartley law, this now could be done only 
with the consent of the jobholder. 

Previously, some labor bosses took 
millions of dollars of union dues and 
put it into political campaign funds to 
elect radicals, and in some cases Com- 
munists, to office. 

All corporations are forbidden by law 
to make political campaign contribu- 
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tions and the Taft-Hartley law prevents 
unions from taking their union dues 
and using it for political purposes. 

However, any individual worker may 
make a voluntary contribution to cam- 
paigns. 

I wanted this law amended to make it 
more fair but because of its good fea- 
tures, I supported it on final passage. 

My thought that it should be amended 
has long since been approved because 
Senator Taft himself piloted through 
the Senate 27 amendments to the law, 
which were stalled by House Democrats 
who wanted to make it an issue. And 
President Eisenhower also recommended 
certain changes, but the Democrats of 
the Senate killed the bill for the 1954 
session. 





Immigrant Law Threatens To Tear 7-Year- 
Old From Parents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the July 
21 issue of the Columbus Citizen, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, contained a front-page 
article which gives a further illustration 
of the effect and impact of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. In this case the tragic 
impact is on a young boy 7 years old, and 
even more on his adoptive parents, both 
of whom are American citizens. His fa- 
ther served his country in the Armed 
Forces and now as a reward he receives 
the choice of either giving up his adopted 
son or facing a costly and virtually im- 
possible trip abroad in order to have his 
son apply for admission into this country 
as a permanent resident. That provision 
of the McCarran Act which produces the 
tragedy described in the attached article 
is the one which makes an unrealistic 
distinction between natural born -chil- 
dren and adopted children. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this interesting article, from 
the Columbus Citizen be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Immicrant Law THREATENS TO TEAR 7-YEAR- 
Oup From PaReENTS—FamMity GIvEN 6 
MoNTHs To Raise Money To SEND Him To 
GERMANY 

(By Lowell EK. .Bridwell) 

Little Bobby Woods romped through a 
game of cowboys and Indians with his play- 
mates today unaware that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may take him frony his home and 
deport him to Germany. 

Bobby, 7, is the victim of a quirk in the 
immigration law, which says he is an alien 
and can’t legally live here with his parents, 
both of whom are American citizens. 

Congress didn’t know about Bobby when 
it passed the McCarren Act. But now that 
law is plaguing the lives of his parents, 
Robert and Frieda Woods. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv 
ice has given blond Bobby’s parents 6 months 
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to raise the money to pay his way back ty 
Germany. 

The order is a technical compliance with 
the law. Actually, it appeared that th» 
immigration officials handling Bobby's cagg 
would be delighted if they could find a loop. 
hole in the law to let the youngster Btay 
in the United States. 

But the father, 26, and his lovely 27-year. 
old German war bride are desperately wor. 
ried that the loophole can’t be found. 

“If they take my boy away,” Mrs. Woods 
said, “then mama will go with him.” 

Woods met his wife while he was sta. 
tioned as a military policeman in her home. 
town of Bayreuth in Bavaria. He had been 
sent overseas in 1946. They fell in love, ang 
were later married. 

Mrs. Woods and her son were brought ty 
the United States and Bobby was legally 
adopted. 

But Frieda and her husband didn’t under. 
stand. Despite her application for citizen. 
ship which she made and the adoption, 
Bobby still was considered an alien visitor, 

Now, after all this time, immigration au. 
thorities have notified Robert and Fried 
their son has 6 months before he must te 
deported. 

“That boy would be lost over there,” said 
Grandfather Harry Woods. “He's not leay. 
ing the country if I have to stand out her 
with a shotgun.” 

However, the immigration authorities 
aren’t anxious to deport Bobby. But J. 5, 
Hanscom, in charge of the Columbus office, 
says his hands are tied. 

Hanscom said the only way he sees out 
of the problem is for one or both of the 
parents to take Bobby to some other country 
and get him readmitted on a permanent visa, 
then start citizenship proceedings. 

But that presents a sizable practical prob- 
lem for Robert and Frieda; who are trying 
hard to save enough money for a downpay- 
ment on their own home, 

The only other way out of the dilemma is 
for Congress to pass a bill especially for 
Bobby, making him eligible for citizenship, 

Wood's attorney already has asked Ohio 
Senators Joun W. Bricker and THomas A 
Burke, and Representative Jon W. Vorrs if 
such legislation can be passed for Bobby. 

And the youngster, vaguely aware that 
some crisis was developing around him, 
looked fearfully at his mother and father. 

“I want to stay here with you,” he said. 





The Constitution and Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re 
marks in the Appendix of the Record 
and include the resolution on world trade 
adopted by the 36th Annual Department 
Convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Nevada, held at Ely, Nev. 
August 5 through August 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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admitted to the country on terms which en- 
danger the living standards of the American 
workingman, the American farmer, and the 
miner, or threaten serious injury to a do- 

S i try; 
te ‘artivie I, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
“the Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect duties, imposts, and excises (tar- 
iffs or import fees)” and “to regulate foreign 
commerce”; and 

whereas the Congress transferred this con- 
stitutional responsibility to the executive 
pranch through the 1834 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended from time to time: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Unitd States Congress 
is hereby urged to resume its constitutional 
responsibility of regulating foreign com- 
merce, through the adjustment of duties, 
jmposts, and excises, and allow he 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, which transferred 
such responsibility to the Executive, to ex- 
pire in June of 1955. 





Railroad Employees Benefit by Action of 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, from the 
early days of settling the West, the rail- 
roads have played an all-important part 
in building the economy and strengthen- 
ing commerce in my State. Several im- 
portant Nevada communities were 
founded on this vital industry. Hun- 
dreds of railroad employees in Nevada 
have participated in making the railroad 
network in the United States the out- 
standing system of rail transportation 
in the entire world. 

During World War I and World War 
TI, the railroads made a magnificent 
contribution to the military effort of our 
country. A large part of the success of 
our Nation’s railroad transportation sys- 
tem is due to the skilled and capable 
workers who are employed by the rail- 
road companies. Their efforts, together 
with capable management, have given us 
a = system that is the envy of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I was glad to support leg- 
islation during this session te improve 
th> Railroad Retirement Act, the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Many of these provisions were desired 
by the railroad employees in my con- 
gressional district, and I am sure they 
were pleased to see Congress take favor- 
able action on the two measures that 
contained these meritorious changes. 

One of the bills enacted—Public Law 
398—repealed retroactively an amend- 
ment to the Railroad Retirement Act 
Passed in 1951, which prohibited pay- 
ments of annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security 
Act, which has been referred to as the 
dual-benefit provision. Under that pro- 
vision, the railroad retirement annuity, 
or pension of an individual, was reduced 
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if the individual had creditable railroad 
service before 1937 and was entitled to 
receive old-age benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

This law will increase benefits for ap- 
proximately 36,000 annuitants presently 
on the rolls by an average of $24 a month. 
It is ‘estimated that over the next 50 
years about 120,000 railroad workers will 
benefit. 

Another bill contains amendments to 
provide the following benefits: 

First. Reduces the eligibility age from 
65 to 60 years of widows, dependent wid- 
owers, or parents, for survivor’s annu- 
ities. 

Second. Relieves hardship of widowed 
mothers of physically or mentally dis- 
abled children over 18 years of age. 

Third. Provides full survivor benefits 
to widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
pendent parents who are also eligible 
for a railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increases the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retire- 
ment or survivor annuity. y 

Fifth. Disregards the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changes the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excludes the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this act. 


Eighth. Eliminates the requirement in 
the present law that a child over age 16 
and under 18 years must attend school 
regularly in order to be eligible for a sur- 
vivor’s annuity. 

Ninth. Provides waiver of retirement 
benefits for certain individuals who are 
receiving non-service-connected veter- 
ans’ pensions. 

The principal amendment to the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act increases the 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month, at 
the tax rate of 614 percent now in effect. 
In return for the tax on their additional 
monthly compensation in excess of $300, 
but not in excess of $350, employees 
would obtain benefit rights on the aver- 
age at the rate of $3 for each $1 in taxes 
they pay. 

The amendments to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act alters siightly 
the schedule of base-year compensation, 
arid the daily benefit rates for unemploy- 
ment are increased by 50 cents a step, 
with a maximum daily rate of $8.50. 

Mr. Speaker, the improvements that 
have been accomplished by the 83d Con- 
gress in the laws affecting the welfare 


of railroad workers and their depend- © 


ents are forward steps in an overall pro- 
gram which recognizes the important 
contribution of the working people to 
the continuing growth of our national 
economy. I hope that when the next 
Congress convenes it will continue the 
study of certain other proposals with a 
view toward further improving the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, 
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My Report to the People of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, this is in the nature of a par- 
tial report of my activities during the 
83d Congress for the last 2 years. De- 
spite all that the DFL candidates can 
say, this is 1 of 2 Congresses in the past 
30 years that has cut taxes, reduced ap- 
propriations, and approved many other 
— measures for the people’s wel- 

are. 

I voted to cut all your excise taxes and 
that became law. I voted to cut from 10 
percent to 5 percent the tax on refrig- 
erators, stoves, fans, water heaters, flat- 
irons, air heaters, electric blankets, grills, 
toasters, broilers, juicers, food choppers 
and grinders, clothes dryers, dishwash- 
ers, floor polishers, waxers, mangles, gar- 
bage disposals, power lawn mowers, and 
home freezers. 

I voted to cut the tax on furs from 
20 percent to 10 percent, which not only 
means much to the women who wear fur 
coats but also to the persons who produce 
furs and do trapping in northern Min- 
nesota. 

I voted to cut the tax on jewelry from 
20 percent to 10 percent and to cut the 
tax on matches and cutting oils. 

I voted to cut the taxes on luggage, in- 
cluding handbags for ladies, from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

I voted to cut the tax on toilet prepa- 
rations from 20 percent to 10 percent. 
This was of particular importance to 
the woman, since cosmetics, powders, 
rouges, and other toilet preparations 
have now become a necessity instead of 
a luxury to the women. Also, this tax 
cut applied to powders and other prepa- 
rations used for babies. 

I voted to cut your tax on long-dis- 
tance telephone calls from 25 percent to 
10 percent, and your telegram, cable, 
and radio messages from 15 percent to 
10 percent. 

I voted to cut the tax on your local 
telephone bill from 15 percent to 10 per- 
cent. 

You have been paying 15-percent tax 
on your tickets on trains, airplanes, and 
buses for many years. I voted to cut 
that tax from 15 percent to 10 percent 
and on sporting goods from 15 percent to 
10 percent which is an item of impor- 
tance to your children and youngsters 
who are interested in baseball, football, 
basketball, and other athletics. 

I voted to cut the tax on electric light 
bulbs from 20 percent to 10 percent and 
on fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
and ballpoint pens from 15 percent to 
10 percent and on cameras, lenses, and 
films from 20 percent to 10 percent. 

In order to save your motion-picture 
theater from disaster I voted to cut the 
tax on tickets from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent on tickets costing 51 cents or more 
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and to totally eliminate the tax on tickets 
costing 50 cents or less, thus saving you 
from a tax when you send your young- 
sters to the movies. I also voted to cut 
the tax on baseball and other amuse- 
ments, the same percentage, and elimi- 
nated entirely the 20-percent tax on col- 
lege athletic events and amateur theater 
performances. 
REDUCED TAXES 


When my Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
opponents attack our record in the 83d 
Congress, let them explain how we re- 
duced taxes by $7,400,000,000 this year, 
the largest tax cut the American people 
ever enjoyed in a single year. 

ALWAYS FOR VETERAN 


My record on supporting legislation for 
veterans has been such that I have in 
my files at least two dozen letters from 
the leaders of the American Legion, the 
DAV, the Veterans of Fortign Wars, the 
AMVETS, and other veteran organiza- 
tions highly commending me for my sup- 
port of laws which would benefit the men 
and women who lost time out of their 
young lives in order that America would 
not be conquered. 

I shall not attempt to go into detail 
on these matters, since the veterans’ 
officials themselves will notify their 
membership through their various pub- 
lications as to my record with regard to 
the bills that they sponsored or opposed. 
Any official of State or National veterans’ 
organizations will gladly testify to any- 
one of my 100-percent record for vet- 
erans, their wives, and their dependents, 

FRIEND OF THE INDIAN 


We have numerous Indians in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne- 
sota—more than the remainder of the 
State combined. I think every leader 
among them knows that I always have 
sponsored the bills to give them the 
money to which they rightfully were en- 
titled and also to relieve them as much 
as possible from the old bureaucracy in 
Washington, D. C. I have been the 
author of school bills and much legisla- 
tion for their welfare. ° 

SUPPORTER OF SMALL BUSINESS 


We have established in Congress small- 
business committees. I have actively 
supported anything and everything that 
would help small business, because in my 
district. virtually all business is small 
business. 

It is not good when you see vast organ- 
izations of capital gradually gobble up 
the economy and throttle the independ- 
ent industrialist and businessman. I 
realize that this is heresy to some of my 
ultraconservative friends, but they 
should realize that if the thousands of 
small businesses in the Ninth Minnesota 
District are forced to the wall by huge 
organizations of capital, that gradually 
we will have an economic bureaucracy. 
I shall do everything in my power in the 
future as I have in the past, to stop this 
trend. . 

HELPED THE AGED 

With regard to the aged, the blind, and 
the dependent children who get pay- 
ments from Uncle Sam, let me say that 
in every case I have supported raises for 
these unfortunate persons. All of us 
should realize that those who have 
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reached their declining years of life have 
contributed in some way to the building 
of America and that the few dollars that 
they receive for a mere subsistence, they 
earned in their contributions to Ameri- 
can economy. I would like to see the 
payments to the aged and the blind and 
the dependent children substantially 
raised. I always have felt that if we can 
send $50 to $60 billion to foreign nations 
in 9 years that we should be able to spend 
at least part of that amount so that the 
aged, the blind, and the dependent chil- 
dren could at least have a decent stand- 
ard of living in this richest nation of the 
world’s history. 
FAVORS CUTTING FOREIGN AID 

And while we are talking about sending 
$60 billion overseas in 9 years, let mie tell 
the voters of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Minnesota that I did not vote 
for one dime of that foreign aid with 
this one exception: 

I did vote for military aid to Greece 
and Turkey. I visited Greece in 1945 
and I realize that here were two allies 
who would use military aid to hold off 
the Russian threats and keep them from 
taking over the Near East, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and north Africa. 

I have no apologies to make for voting 
aid to Greece and Turkey, because they 
have proved with their wonderful armies 
and their wonderful spirit that that 
money was well invested. 

But I cannot say as much for some 
of our other so-called European allies. 
I have voted against continuing to send 
billions for those nations because I trav- 
eled through them several times and 
know something about the conditions. I 
think present conditions in the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization justify my 
votes against sending these billions of 
dollars to people who put up signs: ““Go 
home, Yanks.” 

If your Federal taxes are high be- 
cause of the fifty to sixty billion dollars 
sent overseas to these ungrateful na- 
tions, you cannot blame United States 
Representative Harotp C. Hacen. I 
would far prefer to put some of those 
billions into building schools, into build- 
ing hospitals, into building roads and 
highways and farm-to-market roads, 
into cutting your taxes substantially, and 
into building an Air Force against which 
no aggressor would dare to attack us. 

If my giveaway Democrat-Farmer- 
Labor opponents want to attack that 
record of my voting against billions of 
dollars to ungrateful foreign nations, 
they are welcome to do it. I think you 
farmers, workers, and business and pro- 
fessional people of the 15 northwestern 
Minnesota counties comprising the Ninth 
Congressional District will overwhelm- 
ingly support my stand. 

And I hope the day comes when Con- 
gress will quit giving billions of dollars a 
year to ungrateful nations, most of 
which, at the turn of a hat, would double- 
cross us if it paid them and their 
economy. 5. 

Incidentally, I have always voted 
against trade with the Communist na- 
tions, and for appropriations for the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, which has exposed so many Commu- 
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nists and undercover organizations try. 
ing to destroy the American way of life 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES i 


Briefly I voted for and supported the 
following: 

Commodity Credit: Price-support bor. 
rowing power raised $1.5 billion. 

Stockpiling program: New appropria- 
tion of $380 million granted. ‘ 

Housing Act: Provides lower down- 
payments, longer mortgage period. 

Lease purchase: New program to pro- 
mote special building for Government 
use. Cost is less to taxpayers. 

St. Lawrence seaway construction. 

Ending of wage, price, rent, and ma- 
terials controls. 

Increasing health research funds: 
Three-year, $182 million hospital pro. 
gram adopted. 

The creation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Increased benefits to veterans and to 
their dependents. 

The extension of social-security coy- 
erage to 10 million more citizens and 
benefits increased. Unemployment in- 
surance expanded to 4 million more 
persons, 

The restoration of offshore tidelands 
to States while protecting and safe- 
guarding Federal rights. 

More State control provided for mod- 
ern highway and rural road program 
of almost $2 billion in 1956 and 1957. 

A stronger defense program with 
heavier reliance on atomic weapons and 
airpower. Voted for establishment of 
the Air Force Academy. 

Shortage of space prevents me from 
mentioning the details of all the legis- 
lation. I will be glad to answer any 
inquiry from anyone about anything not 
covered in this report. Just write mea 
card or letter. 

AGAINST POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


There are a number of fine daily and 
weekly newspapers in my district. I am 
proud to say that, as a member of the 
House Post Office Committee, and its 
vice chairman, I have opposed the dras- 
tic increase of the postal rates not only 
for newspapers and magazines, but all 
postal raises. 

The post-office system does. many 
things for the average citizen such as 
selling Government bonds, duck stamps, 
postal savings, rural services to farmers, 
and a host of other activities which mean 
so much to every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. : 

To me the postal system is a service 
system and not one which is run as 4 
business with a balanced budget. If the 
postal system loses $300 million a year 
that means that each man, woman, and 
child in the Nation pays $2 a year for 
the wonderful and marvelous services 
they get from the post offices of America. 
I also feel that the fourth-class offices, 
some of which are being closed, are the 
neighborhood gathering places and dis- 
pense services to small communities; 
they should not be canceled out for the 
sake of a few dollars unless as good 
service can be given by other means. 

Again I say that if Uncle Sam can 
spend 50 to 60 billion dollars in 9 years 
building up the economy and competl- 
tion of foreign nations to America that 
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we can well afford to spend one-third of 
$1 billion a year to give America the 
many services the post-office system ren- 
jers. 

oe rurthermore, newspapers and maga- 
zines, because they are able to offer 
themselves to you folks for reasonable 
prices, make the United States the best 
informed and best educated nation in 
all the world, and that is something that 
cannot be weighed in dollars and cents. 

This is just a brief summary of my ac- 
tivities in Congress since I first was 
elected in 1942. 

Let me say to all of you men and 
women in the Minnesota Ninth District 
who have so loyally supported me the 
past 12 years, that I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your votes, and I 
hope to continue serving you so long as 
my health and abilities will hold out and 
as long as you reelect me. 

fore than 20,000 letters a year come 
into my office from the Ninth District, 
and I am proud to say that none of them 
received at my office ever have remained 
unanswered. I and my loyal staff try to 
answer every letter the day it arrives and 
to get action on any request from any 
constituent whether he be a Democrat, 
DFL, or Independent, or Republican. 
Every letter is read by me and every let- 
ter going out is signed by me. 

I feel that as your Congressman, 
Representative HaroLp C. HaGeEn, that I 
have a duty to each and every one of 
you, whether you support me for reelec- 
tion or not. Please do not hesitate to 
write me on any official problem you may 
have and also please write as to your 
ideas and opinions on the important is- 
sues and problems before the country and 
the Congress so I may have the bene- 
fit of your views and suggestions re- 
garding legislation. 

I try to get things done, and I think 
I have built up a reputation of getting 
things done for every constituent who 
has asked my aid in the past 12 years. 

If I am reelected on November 2, I 
only pledge to keep running my office ef- 
ficiently, honestly, and to serve you to 
the best of my ability as long as I am 
your Congressman. 





Strategic Materials Shipments to 
Soviet Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a resolution titled “Opposing 
Shipment of Strategic Materials to So- 


viet Russia,” which was presented by the 


Department of Pennsylvania at the re- 

cent 55th National Encampment of the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, held in Phil- 

om Pa., and adopted 
ee 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 301 OpposINc SHIPMENT or STRA- 
TEGIC MATERIALS To SOVIET RUSSIA 


Whereas the board of trade of the country 
of Great Britain has announced that as of 
May 3, 1954, all restrictions on the sale of 
rubber to the Soviet Union and her recog- 
nized satellite countries be lifted; and 

Whereas the United Nations ban on ship- 
ments to Red China, North Korea, and Tibet, 
as well as the non-Communist south China 
coast ports of Hong Kong and Macao, remain 
in force; and . 

Whereas it being the common knowledge 
of the entire world that the Soviet Russia 
and her satellites are behind the planning 
board in this cold war, to overthrow all free- 
dom-loving governments by all means, and 
by all methods; and 

Whereas the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials to the Soviet Union and her recognized 
satellite countries by an Allied country at a 
time when ail relations between the East and 
the West are crucial, would be helping Soviet 
Russia to build its material strength, thus 
further endangering the blood and lives of 
more freedom-loving people: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the 55th National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we protest the shipment 
of all strategic materials to Soviet Russia and 
her satellite countries, 





Benefits for Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to represent in Congress 
a State which has perhaps the highest 
percentage of Federal employees in the 


ecountry—more than twice the national 


ratio. ’ 

A sizable number of hardworking, 
loyal Americans are making a great con- 
tribution to the efficient operation of the 
Federal Government in Boulder City, 
Babbitt, Reno, Las Vegas, and through- 
out the State of Nevada. 

During the past year I have received 
letters from many of these employees of 
the Federal Government, in which they 
expressed their views and presented con- 
structive suggestions with respect to 
bills before Congress. I should like, 
therefore, to summarize the excellent 
steps which have been taken in behalf of 
Federal employees by the 83d Congress. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

A sound group life insurance plan is 
now available to Federal employees. The 
principal features of the plan are: 


First. Low-cost insurance without re-_ 


quiring a medical examination. 

Second. Voluntary participation, with 
coverage for term life insurance in an 
amount of employee’s salary raised to 
the next $1,000. 

Third. At a biweekly cost per $1,000 
not to exceed 25 cents to the employee 
and 1212 cents to the Government. 
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Fourth. Payment of double indemnity 
for accidental death. 

Fifth. Payment for accidental loss of 
eyesight or limbs. 

Sixth. Insurance provided without 
further cost after retirement on annuity, 
either for disability or after 15 years of 
creditable civilian service. 

Seventh. Free insurance if employee 
is 65 years of age or older, with reduced 
coverage. 

Eighth. If an insured employee leaves 
Government service, the insurance con- 
tinues in effect for 31 days, during which 
he may purchase without a medical ex- 
amimation an individual life insurance 
policy at standard rates. 

Ninth. All Federal employees are eli- 
gible except (a) noncitizens employed 
overseas or (b) the small group excluded 
because of type of employment, such as 
part time, seasonal, or intermittent 
employment. 

This legislation is a part of the pro- 
gram to improve the Government's per- 
sonnel system. In signing this measure 
on August 17, 1954, President Eisenhower 
urged all eligible employees to give seri- 
ous consideration to this program as a 
source of additional economic security 
ior their families. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Old-age and survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act have 
been extended to over 100,000 additional 
part-time and temporary Federal em- 
Ployees. Also, the survivorship and re- 
tirement benefits of 800,000 Government 
workers already covered will be in- 
creased. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Unemployment benefits have been pro- 
vided for Federal employees for the first 
time. This valuable financial protec- 
tion against unemployment will be pro- 
vided by the Government without cost 
to the employee, on the same basis as 
it is available to persons employed in 
private industry. 

Federal civilian employees as a group 
are subject to the risk of unemployment 
on nearly the same scale as nongovern- 
mental workers in the same type of work. 
Involuntarily separated Federal em- 
ployees in the past have been forced to 
rely upon accrued annual leave and re- 
fund from their retirement accounts 
while looking for other jobs. This course 
obviously defeats the purpose of the re- 
tirement program, as well as annual 
leave. 

Unemployment compensation will be 
payable to eligible Federal workers who 
are unemployed after December 31, 1954. 
A Federal worker’s rights to benefits are 
to be determined under the unemploy- 
ment compensation law of the State to 
which his Federal services and wages are 
assigned. 

I was pleased to support this measure 
to include Federal employees in the un- 
employment-insurance system. 

SUBSTANTIAL FRINGE BENEFITS 

Additional benefits have been provided 
by the 83d Congress which are of spe- 
cial interest to Federal employees, and 
which indicate that forward steps have 
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been taken on personnel legislation. 
These can be summarized as follows: 

First. Restrictions on permanent pro- 
motions and reinstatements of Federal 
career employees have been removed, 
and the statutory limit on the number 
of permanent employees in the execu- 
tive branch has been adjusted te meet 
present-day needs. This modification of 
the so-called Whitten amendment raises 
the ceiling on permanent appointments 
by 10 percent, thereby opening 358,000 
permanent jobs. As a result, the pro- 
motions and reinstatements of career 
employees will be made permanent and 
many thousands of present indefinite 
employees can achieve permanent career 
status. 

Second. Arbitrary restrictions on the 
accumulation and use of annual leave 
have been repealed. 

Third. Longevity pay increases have 
been authorized for all except the three 
highest classified service grades. This 
action makes additional pay increases 
available to many long-time career em- 
ployees. 

Fourth. More equitable overtime pay 
practices have been established. 

Fifth. Crafts, trades, and manual] la- 
bor positions previously under the Clas- 
sification Act will be transferred to the 
wage board pay system, generally result- 
ing in some pay increase for the em- 
ployees involved. 

Sixth. For positions where increased 
pay is necessary to recruit scarce skills, 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
authorized to establish entrance rates 
above the minimum rates of the grade 
involved. In the localities and positions 
where such action is taken, present em- 
ployees will in many instances receive the 
benefits of the higher rates as will those 
being recruited. 

Seventh. Temporary increases in an- 
nuities of retired Federal workers voted 
several years ago have been made per- 
manent. 

Eighth. Federal employees paid on a 
per diem basis have been granted the 
benefit of excused absence with pay like 
that available to employees paid on an 
annual basis, when such absence is auth- 
orized by administrative order. 

Ninth. Government incentive awards 
programs have been expanded and made 
applicable to all employees. 

PAY BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, during the early months 
of this session of Congress, I gave care- 
ful study to the existing pay rates for 
postal and other Federal employees in 
relation to the cost-of-living index. It 
was my conclusion that a raise in pay 
should be provided for these workers, and 
I submitted testimony to this effect, urg- 
ing the House committee to report a bill. 
Thereafter I supported the measure to 
increase the pay of postal workers, and 
also the measure subsequently considered 
and passed to provide salary increases to 
classified, postal and other employees of 
the Government, and for other purposes. 

The final form of the latter measure 
was considered during the closing days 
of the 83d Congress. It provided for a 
5 percent general pay increase, but 
lacked provision for the correction of 
existing inequities in Federal pay scales. 
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These provisions were proposed to im- 
prove the civil service system, reward 
individual merit, and provide steady pay 
increases for Federal employees. 

In withholding approval of this meas- 
ure as inadequate to meet the vital and 
urgent need of legislation for pay in- 

reases and classification adjustments, 
the President stated his intention to pur- 
sue this objective next January when the 
84th Congress convenes. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time Federal em- 
Ployees know that the 83d Congress rec- 
ognized the real value of their service to 
the efficient functioning of our vast gov- 
ernmental operations. The enactment 
of the legislative program to which I 
have referred in detail reflects the no- 
table progress made toward the develop- 
ment of a personnel system that will at- 
tract and hold competent men and 
women in public service. 

Furthermore, this group of workers 
shares with all citizens of our country 
the many benefits of legislative action 
which reduced taxes, expanded hospital 
and health facilities, encouraged home 
ownership, as well as the benefits of 
ever increasing security made possible 
by the extensive legislative program en- 
acted by the 83d Congress. 





Republican Social Security Law Benefits 
Millions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican 83d Congress 
accomplished an historic expansion of 
social security, bringing into the pro- 
gram in one instance millions of the Na- 
tion’s farm owners and workers as well 
as providing dependency and survivors 
benefits to their spouses and dependent 
children. 

As a result of this and other improve- 
ments in social security, more than 6.4 
million Americans already receiving 
benefits will get larger benefit checks 
starting October of this year. 

In a short time, also, a total of 10 
million more Americans, including farm- 
ers who previously were ineligible, will 
start building credits toward retirement 
and survivorship benefits in their own 
social security accounts to help them 
through their years of retirement, or to 
ease the burden of their widows and de- 
pendent children. 

The improvements in social security 
approved by the Republican Congress are 
the most extensive in the history of this 
program. The Congress has substan- 
tially expanded the coverage provisions 
of the law so that we have achieved vir- 
tually universal coverage under the OASI 
program. 

Taking cognizance of the rise in living 
standards in the Nation, the Republican 
Party designed a social-security program 
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that would provide more adequate 
benefits. 

For instance, maximum monthly ben- 
efits for families dependent upon social 
security as a result of the death of the 
head of the family, were increased from 
$168.75 per month to $200. 

Let us look at what this means in the 
way of security for the family of a young 
worker with an average covered earnings 
of $300 a month. The family would 
include 3 children, ages 7, 5, and 2. If 
this worker should die his widow would 
receive: 

(a) An initial lump-sum payment of 
$255. 

(b) Two hundred dollare per month 
for the first 11 years—until the eldest 
child reaches 18 years of age. 

(c) One hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars per month for the next 2 years, 

(d) One hundred and forty-seven dol- 
lare per month for the next 3 years, 

(e) Seventy-three dollars per month 
for life; beginning at age 65. 

Under the old law the maximum pay- 
ment for single retired workers was $85 
per month. The maximum payment for 
a husband and wife, both over 65, was 
$127.50. As a result of the Republican 
revision single workers already retired 
at the maximum will now receive $98 a 
month. A husband and wife will receive 
$147 a month. Single workers planning 
retirement in the future, will receive 
$108 per month, provided their average 
annual earnings are $4,200 per year. 
Husband and wife, both age 65 or more, 
can receive as much as $162 per month. 

In addition, a retired worker can earn 
outside his social-Security payments as 
much as $1,200 per year without loss of 
any benefits; and at age 72, instead of 
75, all restrictions on outside earnings 
are lifted. . 

Our farmers—long neglected in so- 
cial-security planning by previous Con- 
gresses—now for the first time in our 
history have full partnership in a pro- 
gram that is designed to ease the burden 
of their own retirement, or the depend- 
ency of those who outlive them. 

For the first time, self-employed farm 
owners and __ operators—3,600,000 of 
them—are now covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance protection—and this 
means their wives and children as well. 

Farm workers, more than 2 million of 
them, for the first time are now partici- 
pants in social security. The Repub- 
lican improvements in social security 
extend coverage to all farm workers who 
earn $100 or more a year while working 
for one or more farm owner. 

For all of our agricultural workers in- 
cluded in the expanded social-secur- 
ity program the new benefits accrue 
quickly. 

A farm worker at or near 65 years of 
age must have 6 quarters of coverage 
after January 1, 1955, to qualify. 

For example, a single farm worker 
with an average wage of $150 per month, 
would draw monthly retirement benefits, 
at age of 65, of $68 per month. If the 
worker is married and his wife is 65 he 
would receive $102 a month. The max!- 
mum benefits for farmers based on an 
annual earning of $4,200 per year, 
would be $108 for a single retired per- 
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son or $162 ae oun for husband and 
ife, both age 0a. 

= self-employed farm operator, 
the retirement date is 1956, at age 65. 
Paying his own social-security tax on 
annual earnings of $400 or more, the 
elf-employed farm operator is also eli- 
vible for the the maximum monthly 
penefit of $108.50, assuming that his 
earnings for 18 months prior of mid- 
1956 are at an annual rate of $4,200. If 
Jess, the benefits on retirement will be 
below the maximum monthly payment 

8.50. 

| oe neeind coverage for 10 million 
more Americans, the Republican Con- 
gress brought into the program, in addi- 
tion to our American farmers, 200,000 
domestic workers; 250,000 ministers; 
100,000 additional homeworkers; 50,000 
fishermen; 100,000 employees of foreign 
subsidiaries; 100,000 accountants, archi- 
tects, engineers, and morticians; 50,000 
miscellaneous employment groups; 150,- 
000 Federal employees not otherwise 
covered, plus 3,500,000 State and local 
government employees. 

Many other additional equitable re- 
finements to social-security payments 
were adopted by the Republican 83d 
Congress. 

In the event of total disability, a 
worker no longer suffers a loss in the 
accumulation of benefit payments for 
the period of his disability. Nor are the 
5 years of lowest income to be computed 
in the accumulation of social-security 
credits for employment. 

The law governing Federal payments 
to States for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind 
and permanently disabled was scheduled 
to expire on September 30, 1954. This 
was extended through 1956 to allow the 
Congress to give the subject further 
study, and to continue increased bene- 
fits to those eligible for aid, who also 
have to meet the higher cost of living 
which was the harvest of continued in- 
flation and waste for two decades before 
the new administration took office. 

For those widowed, survivors benefits 
have been boosted so that, on the basis 
of the deceased husband’s earnings, the 
payments will be more in line with the 
higher cost of living. A widow, with 1 
child, now drawing $127.60 per month, 
will receive monthly payments of 
$147.80 hereafter. 

For domestic servants, the social- 
security law has been simplified to pro- 
vide for eligibility if the earning is at 
least $50 in cash wages in any 3-month 
period. ‘ 

Previously, social-security benefits for 
& widowed woman with 2 children, based 
on the deceased husband’s earnings 
Tanged from $45 a month to $169.90. 
his range has been broadened, with an 
increase to $50.20 per month at the base, 
to $197.10 for a mother with 2 dependent 
children, . 

Not a single retired social-security 
Worker eligible for benefits was neglected 
by the Republican 83d Congress. Each 
1 of the 6% million previously on the 
Tolls is eligible for at least a $5 a month 
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increase in benefits payments. The 
range increases up to almost $20 a month: 
for the single retired person under the 
new program. 

For families, the basic increase ranges 
from a rockbottom boost in payments 
of $6 a month to an increase of more 
than $20 per month. 


The improvements in social-security © 


legislation were also designed so that 
those presently on the rolls or who will 
be added to the rolls in the future need 
do nothing themselves to acuire the in- 
creased benefits due them. The admin- 
istration of the social-security agency 
will automatically increase the pay- 
ments for all receiving benefits. 

For those approaching retirement age 
who are presently contributing earnings 
to the social-security system at the maxi- 
mum covered .wage of $300 per month, 
the payment upon retirement .is $98.50 
per month. 

For the farmers and other self-em- 
ployed who have been added to social- 
security rolls by the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, the first report on their earnings 
for social-security coverage is to be filed 
in conjunction with income-tax pay- 
ments in April 1955. 

Social-security tax, designed to pay for 
the increased coverage, is to be paid 
when a self-employed worker or farmer 
earns more than $400 per year. 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed in the future 
were extended from $3,600 to $4,200 for 
eligibility in drawing maximum benefits. 

As a result of the efforts of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, most of the in- 
equalities in social-security coverage 
were eliminated—eliminated in less than 
18 months after years of procrastination 
by previous administrations. 

Now our farmers, long desirous of so- 
cial-security eligibility, our ministers, 
homeworkers, and others who sought so- 
cial-security equality with their fellow 
Americans, have had their pleas an- 
sSwered—answered by sensible, consider- 
ate, and equitable improvements in so- 
cial security, improvements which were 
designed to benefit more of our citizens 
at a lower cost to all of us. 





The Jewish New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approach of the Jewish New Year which 
will be widely and appropriately cele- 
brated by a very substantial number of 
citizens, I, as their Congressman, would 
like to extend the following greeting to 
my constituents; “On this Jewish New 
Year, 5715, may I wish you and your 
families a New Year of peace and happi- 
ness that will bring fulfillment of all your 
dearest wishes.” 
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Buffalo Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr.. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gratifying announcement that Buffalo 
is to receive a substantial Federal ap- 
propriation for its harbor this year 
represents an excellent opportunity to 
reassess our whole port picture. 

As in the case of other leading ports 
of the Nation, we are constantly con- 
fronted with problems which must be 
met and solved if we are to maintain 
our preeminence as a port. Some of 
these problems arise out of the passage 
of the St. Lawrence seaway bill. Others 
existed long before the St. Lawrence 
represented a practical possibility. 

First and foremost of these problems, 
in my opinion, is that of securing ap- 
propriations to complete existing author- 
ized projects specifically for the improve- 
ment of Buffalo Harbor. This year we 
have been able to secure the first appro- 
priation for that purpose in 3 years. It 
is, I believe, the largest appropriation yet 
received for these current projects. And 
the administration has recommended an 
even larger appropriation for the next 
fiscal year. For the first time, we are 
making substantial progress toward 
completion. 

When completed, these projects will 
provide greatly needed additional depths 
for existing commerce of the type that 
has made the port of Buffalo great. But 
in addition these depths have the effect 
of better adapting the port to any poten- 
tial St. Lawrence seaway commerce, 
because that is essentially a deep-water 
project. 

New project authorizations may be 
needed to implement the St. Lawrence 
seaway. ‘They should be thoroughly sur- 
veyed and enacted by Congress, if war- 
ranted. We shall continue to be vigilant 
in that connection and to cooperate with 
local interests in procuring deserved 
Federal assistance. This includes Fed- 
eral initiative in the replacement of the 
Ohio Street Bridge over the Buffalo 
River, probably one of the worst obstruc- 
tions to navigation in the United States. 

There are other port problems which 
we must face up to and attack as purely 
local matters, if we are to meet the com- 
petition of other Great Lakes ports. Any 
worthwhile program for the port of 
Buffalo should include the following: 

First. A survey of new traffic patterns. 

Second. An examination of the need, 
if any, for a municipal St. Lawrence type 
terminal to supplement existing facili- 
ties. 

Third. The stimulation of new trade. 


Fourth. The construction of new outer 
harbor terminals in aid of existing Lakes 
traffic. 

Fifth. Beautification of the whole 
waterfront for recreational purposes. 
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Sixth. Rehabilitation of blighted 
reaches of the harbor. 

Seventh. Revival of passenger traffic 
out of Buffalo. 

In this entire program for the port of 
Buffalo, it is important to point out that 
the problem is primarily a local one, 
The initiative lies with the city, the may- 
or, and the common council. Such ini- 
tiative properly taken will require the 
cooperation of other communities, out- 
side of the city of Buffalo; the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Buffalo, as 
well as the interest, time, and coopera- 
tion of all civic-minded citizens. 

Your Federal Government, as repre- 
sented by your Congressman, can fulfill 


. an important supporting role in some in- 


stances, but only a supporting role. A 
Congressman is merely the agent of the 
peopte’s will. For example, the harbor 
funds that Buffalo will receive as a result 
of the appropriation were obtained be- 
cause the people of the city of Buffalo 
united and demanded their proper share 
of such Federal appropriations. With- 


out the help of the people at home, the © 


newspapers, representatives of labor and 
industry, and the chamber of commerce, 
your Congressman would meet with little 
success in achieving present good news. 
Another example, the creation of new 
deep-water terminals and recreational 
areas in the outer harbor involves the 
creation of a new land mass from the 
existing shore line to tthe harbor line. 
There exists no better way of accom- 
plishing this than by use of the rock and 
earth generated under Federal dredg- 
ing contracts. The Federal appropria- 
tion we have just received makes it pos- 
sible for the city to make an appropriate 
arrangement with the United States in 
that direction. Here again I must em- 
phasize that the initiative lies with the 
city. 

Recognition of the respective roles 
played by your city and by your Con- 
gressman in the matter of port develop- 
ment represents perhaps the biggest 
step forward in the accomplishment of 
results. 





Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, 1954, the President approved House 
Joint Resolution 243, to amend the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, by inserting 
the words “under God” after the word 
“Nation.” This resoluticn had been 
unanimously adopted by both the House 
and the Senate and became Public Law 
396 of the 83d Congress. The law now 
reads as follows: 

Sec, 7. The following is designated as 
pledgé of allegiance to the 5 OE 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
of America and to the Republic for which 
Stands, one Nation under God, indi’ 





pt 
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with liberty and justice for all.” Such 
pledge should be rendered by standing with 
the right hand over the heart. However, 
civilians will always show full respect to 
the flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Throughout the ages, the greatest 
blessings of life have come to mankind 
“under God.” The inclusion of these 
words in our oath of allegiance has 
added a sacredness which makes our 
pledge even more inspiring. Our success 
as a Nation is due to our recognition of 
God, our faith in that divine source of 
strength, and our dependence upon Him 
for guidance. 

As we pledge our allegiance to the flag 
“under God,” we proclaim the dedication 
of our Nation and its people to the 
Almighty. Let us always remember that 
devotion to God by this and all other 
nations of the free world will ultimately 
mean victory and security against the 
forces of evil which deny God. 

Mr. Speaker, because I have received 
may inquiries from my district regard- 
ing the present wording of the pledge 
of allegiance, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point, so that I may have 
reprints made at my own expense and 
make it available to residents of my con- 
gressional district. 





Fight for Full Parity Must Continue— 
Hagen Speaks Up for 90 to 100 Percent 
Parity ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, some of my Democratic Farm- 
er-Labor opponents in this 1954 congres- 
sional race are misrepresenting to the 
men and women of the Ninth District 
the position of Harotp C. HAGEN on va- 
rious issues and problems—and particu- 
larly with regard to the farm program. 

They are falsely telling them that I 
was not for 90 percent parity for farm 
products. They complain and criticize. 
The are just now talking 90 percent. 

But United States Representative 
Harotp C. Hacen has been advocating, 
fighting for, and speaking up for full 
parity for 20 years. He has made dozens 
of talks to business groups, Rotary Clubs, 
Lions’ Clubs, civic and commerce groups, 
women’s clubs, as well as farm groups 
explaining why full parity is justified and 
necessary. None of my now critical 
DFL opponents have a record of this 
kind. In fact, they are only newcomers 
in this fight for parity of any kind. Fur- 
thermore, Adlai Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic Party leader gives them no sup- 
port on 90 to 100 percent parity. 

I think virtually every voter in the 
Ninth District received my campaign 
newspaper for 1952, the Ninth District 
Congressional Gazette. On the front 
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page in large type, three columns wide, is 
this headline: ‘““Hacrn Asks 100 Percent 
Farm Price Parity.” 

Further down under this headline are 
these words: 

HaGcEn is fully aware of the fact that a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture means 
@ prosperous economy and is in the best 
interests of all our citizens. 

Bankrupt farmers and prosperity simply 
do not go together. What the farmers neeq 
and want is 100-percent parity for farm 
production and less bureaucratic meddling, 


I have been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, representing you, since the 
election of 1942. In each campaign I 
have issued a newspaper, sent to all the 
homes in my district, and in every in- 
stance, I have advocated full parity of 
100 percent for the farmers of my dis- 
trict, my State, and the whole Nation, 
And, of course, we must accept some less 
and reduced acreage if and when the 
crop production is high, but this reduc- 
tion should be greater for the big farm- 
ers and less for the small family-size 
farmer. In other words let us give the 
small farmer a chance to make a decent 
living. 

During the campaign you will receive 
another campaign newspaper, issued by 
my volunteer committee, with photo- 
graphs and proof of the headlines from 
my previous campaign papers, and with 
facts and references exposing any oppo- 
nent who deliberately may present false- 
hoods to you when they try to misrep- 
resent my stand on agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, contrary to political gossip 
or newspaper stories, I have never 
missed a rolicall in the House on a farm- 
parity vote or issue. 


The Ninth Congressional District is 
composed of 15 counties in the north- 
western portion of Minnesota and is 
mostly a farming region, called many 
years ago the breadbasket of the world. 

Every druggist, gas-station operator, 
storekeeper, tailor, doctor, lawyer, work- 
er, newspaperman—in fact almost every 
person in these 15 counties is absolutely 
and directly dependent upon the farmer 
and on agriculture for his or her liv- 
ing. There can be no argument or ques- 
tion about this. Everyone of you realize 
that if all the land in the 15 counties 
of the Ninth Minnesota Congressional 
District tomorrow turned to dry white 
sand, and so could not produce forestry 
products, food, fiber, meat, and other 
agricultural products, that every village 
and city in those 15 counties would be 
a hollow shell. The district would be 
full of ghost towns within a few months. 

My record on all legislation and laws 
pertaining to agriculture is an open book, 
of which I am proud. 

Not only have I always voted for 90 
percent and even higher supports and 
spoke up for any law, bill, or proposal 
which would help agriculture, thus bene- 
fiting everybody in the Ninth District, 
but I have been a leader in writing many 
of these laws and pressing for their pas- 
sage in my 12 years as your United States 
Representative in Congress. I have in- 
troduced several important farm legisla- 
tive proposals and many have been ap- 
proved. 
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ALWAYS SUPPORTED REA 


This also is true in the case of the 
programs for rural electrification of 
farms and telephones for rural areas. 
when I was a comparative youngster on 
my grandfather's farm in Pennington 
County and on my Uncle Jacob Brovold’s 
farm in Johnson Township in Polk 
County, only 2 or 3 percent of the farms 
in northwestern Minnesota were electri- 
fed. Today, due to the REA, which I 
have enthusiastically supported in all my 
public life, the wives of most farmers do 
much of their work with electricity and 
the men of the farms are able to pro- 
duce far more food with far less help 
than in the olden days of hand labor. 

I am proud of my record on REA, and 
for the rural telephone program, and I 
will never be satisfied until every farm 
in these 15 northwest Minnesota counties 
have electricity and telephone service, 
provided the farmer and his wife want 
those services. I have always voted for 
and spoke up for these programs which 
should be expanded. 

As the farm and REA leaders well 
know, I have always supported the pref- 
erence clause in the Federal power policy 
and program. I have fought for and 
often spoke for the appropriations neces- 
sary to build high transmission lines into 
Minnesota from Missouri River dams so 
Minnesota people can get more low-cost 
electricity and power. 

When my opponents attack our record 
in this Congress, let them explain how 
we reduced taxes by $7,400,000,000 this 
year, the largest tax cut the American 
people ever enjoyed in a single year. 

Your individual income taxes were re- 
duced by about 10 percent beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, the first tax cut since the 
Republican 80th Congress of 1947-48. I 
voted to slash Government spending by 
billions of dollars, and the present ad- 
ministration’s budget was $10 billion— 
ten thousand million dollars—under the 
Truman budget. 

Iam very proud that, in this new tax 
reform bill, I was a coauthor of some of 
the provisions and amendments which 
greatly benefited every farmer in my 
district. 

Under this new tax law farmers can 


‘ claim the $600 dependency deduction 


for a child, regardless of the child’s 
earnings, if such dependent is receiving 
on-the-farm training and the farmer 
continues to furnish more than one-half 
of his support. 

This new tax law also allows farmers 
deductions up to 25 percent of farm in- 
come for soil and water conservation and 
flood-control expenses, even though it 
may be an assessment payable to a con- 
servancy district or some other civil unit, 
agency, or association. I was the author 
of this provision, and I fought it through 
the Congress to adoption. 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new 
depreciable assets is given on farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and so forth. Under 
the declining-balance of depre- 


Cation now permitted, the farmer can , 


write off in the first year twice the 
amount allowed under the straight-line 
method. Another benefit is the removal 
of the tax on proceeds from sale of cattle, 
When the sale is necessitated by disease, 
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provided the proceeds are reinvested in 
cattle within 1 year after the closing of 
the taxable year. 

Previously, where a farmer did not 
file a declaration of estimated tax by 
January 15, he had to file his final in- 
come-tax return by January 31. This 
deadline is now extended to February 15 
and his final return is now not due until 
April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements 
have been eased to permit the use of the 
farmer-preferred hybrid bookkeeping 
system. 

Another law I voted for provided for 
rapid amortization of farm grain-storage 
facilities, whereas before, such facilities 
could be amortized only over their use- 
ful life. This now can be done over a 
5-year period. 

OPPOSED DAIRY-SUPPORT CUT 

I have disagreed very strongly with 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson over his 
slash to 75 percent of parity for the dairy 
products of my district. 

It is my firm belief that while the price 
of what the farmer buys, especially ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, repairs and other 
products containing steel, continues to 
rise, and the price of what the farmer 
sells continues to drop, that we are go- 
ing to have lots of trouble in the farm 
belt. This trend must be reversed, and 
something will have to be done in the 
next Congress. 

I did everything in my power to stop 
this drastic slash to the farmers, but 
many of the city-machine Democrats of 
the North and some other Democrats 
and Republicans who believed wrong- 
fully that the farmer gets a major por- 
tion of what the consumer pays for food, 
were largely responsible for sliding 
through Congress the 8242- to 90-per- 
cent parity amendment. 

But, in justice to the present Republi- 
can administration, it should be remem- 
bered that from February 1951, to Janu- 
ary 1953, the farm price average dropped 
17 percent. Since January 1953, when 
Eisenhower took office. the drop has been 
less than 8 percent. ihe drop was more 
than twice as much during the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

‘WOOL PARITY 90 PERCENT 


‘There are a number of wool producers 
in the Ninth Congressional District and 
I am happy to say that I supported, and 
it now is law, 90-percent parity on wool. 

Congress decided to vote this support 
for woolgrowers because of the recipro- 
cal trade treaty laws, strongly sup- 
ported by Democrats over-the years. 
These laws have often harmed Minne- 
sota agriculture. 

This law first was passed in 1934 and 
provided that the Secretary of State can 
make treaties with other nations cut- 
ting our tariffs as much as 50 percent— 
later 75 percent—without any protection 
to the farmer, and little to the industries 
of 


America. 
Because of treaties signed under this 


Canadians 
still ship barley, wheat, oats, and other 
grains into Minnesota and this lowers 
our markets, 
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In the Orient, the workers are paid 
from 30 to 80 cents a day in American 
values, and shiploads of coconut, palm, 
and cottonseed oils have come into these 
United States produced by that cheap 
labor. 

Also butter, cheese, meat, and other 
farm products have come from nations 
where the scale of wages for workers is 
about one-third of what Americans 
receive. 

I could mention many instances where 
American agriculture and American in- 
dustry have been hard hit by the cheap 
labor products of various nations. For 
example, in Japan the average wage for 
a worker who produces cotton cloth is 13 
cents an hour, and in India it is 9 cents 
an hour. This is only one striking illus- 
tration of the DFL ideas of reciprocal 
trade. It was not until 1947, when the 
Republicans had control of Congress, 
that amendments were made to the re- 
ciproca] trade treaty law, which pro- 
vided that, when American industries 
were being destroyed, the Tariff Com- 
mission could recommend to the Presi- 
dent that these low tariff rates be sus- 
pended. Generally, the Democrats op- 
posed this so-called peril-point amend- 
ment. 

If anyone desires further information 
on any problem not mentioned in this 
message, just drop me a card or a letter. 
My address is: United States Represent- 
ative Harotp C. Hacen, 205 Post Office 
Building, Crookston, Minn. 

My office there is open daily when Con- 
gress is not in session and you are in- 
vited to come in to see me at any time. 





The Honorable Thomas E. Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most able Members 
of the House will complete his distin- 
guished service as a Representative with 
the expiration of this Congress, but will 
return in the 84th Congress as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

I refer to the Honorable Tuomas E. 
Martin, Congressman from the First 
District of Iowa. Since January 1939 he 
has been one of our most capable 
Members. Accountant, lawyer, farmer, 
statesman—these are the accomplish- 
ments one should stress in attempting 
to describe Tom MartTIN. Before he 
came to the House he served outstand- 
ingly as mayor of Iowa City. He has 
long been active in State and National 
Republican affairs. 

Mr. Marttn’s service in the House of. 
Representatives has been marked by a 
devotion to duty and a capacity for 
detail. He became a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in 1947. 
He has always actively and zealously 
fostered the welfare of the farmer, the 
businessman, and the worker. He has 
worked diligently to strengthen and im- 
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prove our social-security system and to 
protect our domestic workers and pro- 
ducers from excessive imports of foreign 
goods produced by cheap foreign labor. 

One of the accomplishments for which 
he will be remembered as a Member of 
the House is the National Stockpile Act, 
which became public law in 1939. Mr. 
MartTIN was one of the sponsors and, in 
fact, is known as the father of our na- 
tional program of stockpiling strategic 
war materials. He has always been an 
outspoken proponent of national pre- 
paredness. He achieved a splendid rec- 
ord as a commissioned officer in the 
United States Army in World War I, and 
has a son who served as an officer in 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

While serving the Nation through his 
important committee assiguments, Mr. 
Martin has also conscientiously repre- 
sented the interests of his Iowa constitu- 
ents. His devotion to the progress of 
his State and the welfare of its people 
stems from the fact that the Martins 
are a pioneer Iowa family. His great- 
grandfather settled in Monroe County, 
Iowa, in 1843. 

As a colleague of Tom Martin in the 
House of Representatives and on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I regret 
his decision not to seek reelection as 
Representative of the First Congressional 
District of Iowa. However, I am con- 
fident that when he takes the oath of 
office next January as the junior 
Senator from Iowa, he will continue his 
illustrious career as a legislator and a 
statesman. 





The Poor Must Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, from now until election day the 
air will be blue with political arguments 
over the work of the 83d Congress— 
whether it was as good a Congress as 
the Republicans are trying to claim or 
as bad as the Democrats insist. _ 

Of course, both sides will have a lot 
of convincing arguments for particular 
groups. 

In other words, the Republicans—as 
usual—should get enthusiastic support 
for their efforts and their record in Wall 
Street, in the big utility combines, in 
the board rooms of the giant corpora- 
tions, and in the realm of the rich gen- 
erally. For this has certainly been a 
Congress determined to give to the 
wealthy every conceivable kind of special 
consideration on everything from taxes 
to the exploitation of natural resources. 

But what about the rank and file of 
the people? When they look at the re- 
sults of the work of this Congress, they 
see little indeed in the way of accom- 
plishments which benefit the people gen- 





The one big achievement—virtually 
the only one—has been a series of 
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amendments to the Social Security Act. 
These improvements, in line with the 
steady progress made by the Democrats 
over the years in keeping the Social Se- 
curity Act abreast of changing require- 
ments, found the Republican Party for 
the first time on our side in this respect. 

In 1936 the Republicans promised in 
their platform to repeal social security. 
In Congress after Congress after that 
time, Republican Members voted against 
expanding coverage and improving bene- 
fits. In the 80th Congress, which they 
controlled, they tried to take away social 
security from nearly a million persons. 

This year they came around to sup- 
porting the Democratic view on social 
security. And that represents one of the 
very few achievements of this Congress 
in behalf of the people. 

It was a Congress which did absolutely 
nothing about improving the level of un- 
employment compensation benefits, de- 
spite an alarming increase in joblessness. 
It was a Congress which failed utterly 
to take effective steps toward restoring 
prosperity. It was a Congress which re- 
fused to raise income-tax exemptions, 
but insisted instead on giving all real 
tax relief to corporations and their big 
stockholders. Some people—those who 
have suffered serious hard luck—get 
minor adjustments in their taxes, but 
the average wage earner will keep on 
paying present high rates without any 
break. 

But Congress alone is not entirely to 
blame. It has had no real leadership 
from the administration in seeking to 
correct economic dislocations. The Re- 
publican Party, of course, have never 
been noted for its ability to handle bad 
times. 

So, when the Republicans boast about 
this Congress, they—as usual—will con- 
vince the well-to-do. And when the 
Democrats protest about the failures of 
this Congress, I suppose no one will agree 
with us except—as usual—the rank and 
file of the people. They can see how bad 
a failure this Congress has been just by 
looking at their own family budgets and 
bank accounts. 





Report of Hon. Don Magnuson, of 
Washington, to Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
2 sessions of the 83d Congress, it has 
been my privilege and honor to repre- 
sent the people of the great State of 
ne in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

With the closing of the second of those 
sessions, I consider it fitting that I give 
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specific local applications to the State of 
Washington: é 

As Congressman at Large, I represent 
all the people of my State. Washington 
has almost 2,500,000 residents, and this 
means that I have, I believe, the largest 
constituency of all the Members of this 
body save one. To that constituency 1 
address this accounting, necessarily brief 
and incomplete: 

MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


As a member of this great committee 
I am gravely aware of the low estate to 
which our merchant marine and our 
shipbuilding industry have fallen. | 
worked vigorously to improve this situa- 
tion and gave my support to the several 
measures approved by the 83d Congress 
to that end. They were few enough, 
but a start. I also supported the alloca- 
tion of some $3 million a year from fish- 
products-tariff revenue to research in the 
important fisheries industry and was 
active on behalf of other measures I con. 
sidered beneficial to our fisheries. 

I am gratified to have been named 
to a subcommittee which will hold hear- 
ings later this fall on the west coast in 
an attempt to find a solution to the per- 
plexing problem of the deterioration of 
our shipbuilding industry. 

PUBLIC POWER 


It is no secret—either here in this 
body or in my home State—that I am 
a strong supporter of public power. That 
inexpensive public power is the key 
which unlocked the golden door of eco- 
nomic and industrial expansion of my 
State and the entire Pacific Northwest 
is not arguable. I introduced a bill for 
Federal construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam—it is gathering dust, as was in- 
evitable—urged the fastest possible com- 
pletion of dams now building, did every- 
thing possible to obtain adequate funds 
for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and resisted with all my strength 
the no-new-starts policy of this admin- 
istration and the various administrative 
blows at public power in the Northwest. 

PRIEST RAPIDS DAM 


The Priest Rapids law, of which I was 
cosponsor in the House, proposes what 
might be termed a slightly modified form 
of public power. It gives local public 
agencies the opportunity to finance and 
construct this great dam on the Colum- 
bia River for integration into the com- 
prehensive plan of development. I spon- 
sored the legislation when it became ap- 
parent that there w&s no other imme- 
diate prospect for meeting the grave 
shortage of electricity which is threat- 
ening the Northwest. If financing in- 
deed becomes available, as we have been 
assured it will, this well could be the 
most important piece of legislation en- 
acted by the 83d Congress insofar as 
the people of the State of Washington 
are concerned. 

FORT LEWIS SEWAGE TREATMENT 


I was fortunate enough to persuade 
the House Armed Services Committee 
that the pollution of Puget Sound by 
Fort Lewis sewage—in violation of State 
law—was both reprehensible and dan- 
gerous to health. As a result, the com- 
mittee and the Congress authorized con- 
struction of a sewage-treatment plant 
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at Fort Lewis, and later appropriated 

the necessary funds—$793,000—to pay 

for it. A most serious situation of long 

standing, which for years has defied 

correction, soon will be eliminated. 
RECLAMATION 


The staggering financial blow which 
the administration’s original budget 
struck at the Columbia Basin recla- 
mation project startled and dismayed 
my entire State. Cutting the Reclama- 
tion Bureau’s request almost in half, the 
budget proposal would have disrupted 
utterly the orderly development of the 
project. With other members of Wash- 
ington’s delegation, I went to bat for 
the Columbia Basin. A substantial in- 
crease in the appropriation resulted, and 
the same was true of the Roza division 
of the Yakima project. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS, ZINTEL CANYON 


Washington was exceptionally well 
treated in the 1954 omnibus rivers and 
harbors law in point of the number of 
projects authorized. I testified on be- 
half of all the projects ultimately in- 
cluded in the law and find it gratifying 
that they were approved. Funds with 
which to carry them out must await 
another Congress, but authorization is 
at least a long first step. In the case 
of Tacoma’s port industrial waterway, 
among the projects authorized, my 
State’s Senators even were successful 
in amending the supplemental appro- 
priations bill to include the appropria- 
tion required, but the House Appro- 
priations Committee knocked out these 
funds. 

In this same general field, the Corps 
of Engineers, at my request, was directed 
to survey Zintel Canyon, in the Horse 
Heaven Hills, for flood-control possibili- 
ties. Waters from this canyon periodi- 
cally flood and damage the city of 
Kennewick. 

NONLEGISLATIVE 

The nonlegislative duties of a Mem~ 
ber of Congress can be counted by the 
scoreeach day. Most are for individuals, 
some are for industries, some are for 
entire communities. Again, just touch- 
ing the high spots, I should like to men- 
tion that I have participated in the 
effort, gratifyingly successful, to main- 
tain a stable work schedule at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard; in the successful 
drive to obtain approval of a new ter- 
minal post office for Seattle; in obtaining 
a market for Cle Elum-Roslyn coal; in 
the arrangements for storing grain in 
the reserve fleets at Olympia and Astoria, 
which not only provided profitable activ- 
ity for men at the ports of Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Vancouver, but also put 
those idle vessels to work; in gaining 
substantial additional military sea trans- 
port service activity for Puget Sound; in 
attempts to solve the economic problem 
created for the Port Townsend area by 
the closure of Fort Worden. : 

T have resisted, in those cases where I 


thought opposition was justified, the | 


Steady parade of removals of Federal 
offices and activities from my State. 
The administration, I would observe, 
seems bent on making Washington a 
Poor stepchild of California. ~ 

Finally, I should like to take this 
means of informing my constituents 
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that my Washington, D. C., office will 
remain open, and that I shall be in the 
State from now until near the year’s 
end, with offices in the United States 
Courthouse, Seattle. 





The Honorable Carl T. Curtis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 16 years the First 
Congressional District of Nebraska has 
been ably represented in the House of 
Representatives by my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the Honorable Cart 
T. Curtis. It is with great regret that 
I wish to advise you that this is the last 
Congress in which Mr. Curtis will be a 
Representative. Our loss, however, is the 
Senate’s gain. Mr. Curtis will surely 
serve in the 84th Congress, but in a dif- 
ferent capacity, that as the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Although only 49 years old, Cart is 
dean of the Nebraska congressional] dele- 
gation. He enjoys a long record of 
achievement in the House of Representa- 
tives. I predict that his service in the 
United States Senate will be marked by 
the same integrity, industry, and capaci- 
ty as a legislator and statesman which he 
evidenced as a Congressman, 

I believe all Members of the House 
know that Mr. Curtis was elected to the 
76th Congress and took office January 3, 
1939. It is also well known that he be- 
came a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1945. However, as one of 
those who has had the privilege of know- 
ing Cart Curtis intimately, as a col- 
league and friend, I want to bring to 
your attention and the attention of the 
country some of his achievements which, 
because of his innate modesty, Mr. Cur- 
TIs may have permitted to be overlooked. 

I served with Cari Curtis on the Ways 
and Means Committee and have first- 
hand knowledge of his influence upon 
legislation affecting the entire Nation. 
Not only is he an outstanding authority 
on social security, but he has also been 
the author of many provisions in our 
Federal tax laws which have aided the 
farmer and the businessman. His in- 
terest in the youth of America, as a fam- 
ily man, has made him particularly active 
in supporting the 4-H groups. 

It is doubtful, to my mind, that any 
congressional district in the United 
States has ever been more ably served 
than has the First Congressional District 
of Nebraska, during the busy and fruit- 
ful years Mr. Curtis has represented its 
interests here in Washington. Now that 
he has been called upon by his State to 
serve in the United States Senate, we 
in the House will miss his. forceful per- 
sonality and cheerful friendliness. How- 
ever, I feel sure that all Members on both 
sides of the aisle will join with me in 
wishing Car. Curtis continued success 
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_ the discharge of his new responsibili- 
es. 

The First Congressional District of Ne- 
braska is losing an excellent Congress- 
man, but the entire State of Nebraska 
will gain a most able and qualified 
Senator. 





Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against the farm bill 
providing for flexible price supports 
when it was before the House recently 
and was against the conference report, 
which was even worse than the original 
bill which passed the House. The pros- 
perity and stability of American agri- 
culture is one of the most important 
domestic problems which has faced this 
Congress. What is good for agriculture 
is good for every other segment of our 
economy and the country as a whole. 
What is bad for agriculture is, likewise, 
bad for the remainder of our economy. 
It is a matter of fact our national wel- 
fare and prosperity depends in large de- 
gree on the welfare and prosperity of 
the American farmer. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson made 
@ serious mistake on April 1, of this year 
when he reduced the support level on 
dairy products to 75 percent of parity. 
This action on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture has caused the dairy 
farmers of my district—and elsewhere 
around the country—considerable hard- 
ship and loss of income. That is the 
reason I introduced a bill to forbid the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
support level on dairy products by more 
than 5 percent in any one year. That 
is also the reason I supported the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. O’KonskI] to restore the 
90 percent parity level for dairy prod- 
ucts. In all fairness, this amendment 
should have been adopted and I regret 
very much that it was rejected. 

The advocates of a flexible support 
program tell us this action is necessary 
in order to reduce surpluses of dairy 
products which are now on hand; but, 
the truth is that a flexible program may 
have just the opposite effect. The best 
and most effective way to unload the 
surplus of dairy products which the Gov- 
ernment has on hand is to dispose of it 
through school lunch programs; various 
public welfare programs; and to permit 
people who are receiving old-age assist- 
ance and other forms of public aid to buy 
these products at prices they can afford 
to pay. I am sponsoring a bill which 
would provide for the disposal of surplus 
food stocks in this very manner. 

It is true that surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts are troublesome, but we should 
thank God we live in a land of plenty 
rather than a land of scarcity. The 
farmers and the support program are 
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being blamed for these surpluses—but 
fhiothing could be further from the truth. 
The truth is that the present surplus is 
caused not by the support program, nor 
by the farmer, but by the Government, 
itself. During the war period our Gov- 
ernment pleaded with the farmer to in- 
crease their plants in order to provide 
necessary food and fiber for our own 
people and for our allies. Our farmers 
responded patriotically and produced to 
the fullest extent. After the war it was 
the policy of the Government to reha- 
bilitate our allies and supply them with 
food. With American aid European 
farms were restored and the productiv- 
ity reestablished. Since that time the 
need for export of farm commodities has 
not been as great. Surely the farmer 
cannot be blamed for doing the very 
thing his Government asked him to do. 

Mr. Speaker, we have invested bil- 
lions of dollars during the last decade 
in materiels of war. These materiels 
are not charged as surplus against 
American industry. Food is also a mate- 
riel of war and, therefore, its present 
abundance should not be charged 
against the farm program which has 
protected not only the farmer but every 
segment of our economy. 

It has also been charged that agricul- 
ture has been and is subsidized more 
than any other part of our economy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The truth is that since the beginning of 
World War II subsidies related to our 
war production have cost some $45 bil- 
lion. Yet, our country’s farm price sup- 
port and surplus removal operations in 
the last 20 years have only cost $34 bil- 
lion—less than 1 percent of the total 
value of the crop and livestock marketed. 

It is also argued that a flexible system 
would result in lower living costs. This, 
too, has been proven a fallacy. Let us 
take a look at a few items on today’s 
prices. If cotton were reduced to 75 per- 
cent of parity, it would lower the price 
about 5 cents per pound. The average 
amount of raw cotton in a shirt is three- 
quarters of a pound. This would save 
the consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 shirt; a 
housedress three-quarters of a pound 
saving consumer 4 cents on a $2.98 or 
$4.98 dress. A similar small saving 
would be made on other cotton goods. 

Let us take a look at wheat. The 
value of the farmer’s wheat is a 1-pound 
loaf of bread in 1953 was 2% cents. The 
average sale of 1-pound loaves during 
1953 was 60.4 cents. The farmer would 
have to reduce the price of wheat 80 
cents per bushel to save the consumer 1 
cent per loaf. 

In 1952 the price of the farmer’s to- 
bacco going into cigarettes averaged 
about 55 cents per pound. The farmer’s 
share in a regular size package was 3.3 
cents. To save the consumer 1 cent per 
package of cigarettes the farmer would 
have to reduce his price over 15 cents 
per pound. Likewise the 75 percent 
level on dairy products leaves little, if 
any, saving to the ultimate consumer, 
but it will mean a tremendous financial 
loss to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make one 
final argument. These proponents of 
the flexible system contend that the 90 
percent support program is pricing our 
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farm goods out of the world market. 
There may be some truth in this conten- 
tion, but it is likewise true that our in- 
dustrial goods and finished products are 
also being priced out of the world market 
for the simple and obvious reason that 
our wage scale on the farm and in the 
factory is at much higher levels than in 
any other place on the face of the globe. 
We cannot compete with slave wage rates 
which are paid in foreign countries. 
Therefore the argument that farm 
prices are too high for @xport does not 
hold water. The farmer cannot walk 
alone. He cannot be asked to sell his 
products in a free market and buy them 
in a protected market. All the American 
farmer wants is a fair and equal chance. 





The Automobile Industry: In War or 
Peace a Productive and Dependable 
Giant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, there 
never has been any question in my mind, 
since the time I first entered the House 
in 1935, as to the importance and the 
preeminence of the automobile industry 
in the free American way of life. I have 
watched the city of Detroit and the State 
of Michigan and the entire Nation grow 
in strength and vigor and prosperity be- 
cause of the automobile. We have seen 
how, heretofore, in line with increased 
standards of living and lowered produc- 
tion costs, almost every family either 
owns or can look forward to owning a 
motorcar. We know that the automobile 
has become the symbol of Yankee in- 
genuity and genius, no matter in what 
section of this earth you may go. 

The automobile is as truly and typi- 
cally American as is soda pop on a warm 
summer afternoon or baseball or ham- 
burgers and hot dogs. 

The automobile industry is one of the 
sturdiest props upon which our entire 
economic structure rests. Yet, in 1954, 
it is in trouble. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Speaker, while 
this House was debating passage of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, I spoke out in behalf of the 
area from which I come and which I have 
served in Congress for 18 years. These 
were my words: 

I want to make a special appeal to the 
Members of the House today in the name 
of the great automobile industry, which is 
located in the Great Lakes area. The au 
mobile industry has brought wealth into 
economy and a change into the lives of 
people of almost every section of the 
It has done a tremendous job for the Uni 
States. It has increased real estate 
in every section of the country. 
everyone of you would admit that you 
not live where you reside if it were not 
the good roads and it were not for 
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automobiles. You who bring your 
to market from your districts recognize that 
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the automobile is the cause of the good roads 
It is the goose that laid the golden egvs. 
That industry has served so well, it has 
grown from a luxury to a necessity in our 
very way of life. ‘ 
The automobile industry purchases prod. 
ucts from every State in the Union. It has 
made a tremendous business throughout the 
Nation. It is the first business of the Na- 
tion, surpassing in gigantic strides every 
other phase of economic activity in the 
country. The automobile is dependent upon 
steel, and the Detroit area in the dark days 
of World War II earned for itself, because 
of its significance, its know-how, its genius 
and its manpower the name of the “huh of 
the arsenal of democracy.” This is the indys- 
try that is dependent upon the Great Lakes 
area. This is where it exists. It appeals to 
this House today for its support of this pil] 


The automobile industry still has the 
manpower, the productive capacity upon 
which it has become famous. It stil] 
retains its genius and its vision. But 
it no longer has the market. It no longer 
has the buyers. j 

As a consequence, this industry is reel- 
ing. It may well be that, if something 
is not soon done to rectify this great 
problem, our working people—with their 
ability and know-how, and our unrivaled 
auto manufacturies may suffer severe 
hardship. Even now, unemployment in 
Michigan, the home of the auto, has 
reached staggering heights, disaster pro- 
portions. 

The problem of recession, grave as it 
is, has affected other sections of our 
country also. 

For the first 6 months of 1954, the 
national percentage of those who have 
been forced to cash in life insurance poli- 
cies has been up 22 percent. Loans on 
life insurance for the first 6 months of 
1954 are up nearly 27 percent from last 
year. In manufacturing, the average 
wage has dropped to approximately $71 4 
week. Prices continue to creep upward. 
Foreclosures are on the increase. Over- 
time pay is virtually nonexistent; the 
average weekly timesheet is less than 40 
hours. Mortgages are up 11 percent. 

We need jobs to increase buying and 
to halt retrogression and possible de- 
pression. 

We must take steps to stimulate 4 
market which, up to this time, has served 
as an indicator of the healthful condi- 
tion of our econonmy.' We must do 
something to invigorate our sagging 
economy. 

Yet, at a time when work is down and 
unemployment is up, we have seen that 
tax relief is parceled out to those who 
stand least in need of it. 

We have the goods on our shelves, the 
autos in our showrooms, but we cannot 
buy them. There was a time when we 
could, but it seems past. 

It can be said, generally, that what is 
good for the auto manufacturing indus- 
try is good for the entire national econ- 
omy. Its bypfoducts are sold and its 
influences are felt in every corner of our 
land. It is the chief customer of the 
steel industry and what affects the for- 
mer works a hardship or otherwise, 28 
the case may be, upon the latter. Rub- 
ber is dependent, in great measure, upon 
the automobile. 

In short, the auto indutry is one of our 
pivotal American industries, the success 
and furtherance of which should be the 
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deep concern of our Government, our 
policymakers, and of every citizen in 
our Jand. 

For, in war and in peace, it has been 
stanch defender of our liberties and 


; jost productive and dependable friend. 


an 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for their 
outstanding record of accomplishment 
made during the 83d Congress. This 
record was compiled only as the result 
of the most diligent and conscientious 
effort on the part of every committee 
member. 

Since the convening of the 83d Con- 
gress on January 3, 1953, the Committee 
on Ways and Means has acted favorably 
on 16 major bills and several bills of 
somewhat lesser importance. The major 
legislation included revision of our Fed- 
eral tax laws, tax-reduction measures, 
amendments to our social security and 
unemployment compensation programs, 
customs simplification and tariff revi- 
sion, and amendments to the renegotia- 
tion act of 1951. For the most part this 
egislation represented important meas- 
ures in the President’s legislative pro- 
gram. All this legislation was consid- 
ered most carefully and deliberately by 
the committee before reporting it to 
the House of Representatives. Public 
hearings were held on much of the 
legislation reported by the committee 
followed by a thorough study in execu- 
tive session. 

This distinguished legislative record 
should provide a source of satisfaction 
and a realization of accomplishment to 
the committee membership. It is a 
tribute to the unceasing effort, coopera- 
tion, and ability of my collegaues on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I would like at this time to briefly re- 
fer to the legislative activity of the com- 
mittee and other matters affecting the 
committee during the 83d Congress. 

In the ist and 2d sessions of the 83d 
Congress, the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported a total of 52 bills. The 
Status of those bills is as follows: 


Legislative status: Bills 
Enacted into. Que 141 
Passed by the House._......._....-_. a 
Recommitted by the House...._...- - *2 
Rule not grante@. 220-2. 2 ek ‘2 
Passed House and Senate but Presi- 


dential approval withheld_........ *1 


*Includes one bill (S. 3447) enacted with- 
out being reported. 

*Of these 7 bills, 2 (H. R. 3370 and 4927) 
wp embodied in H. R. 8300 (Public Law 

*H. R. 5894 and H. R. 6413. 

‘H.R. 1 and H. R. 5534. 

"H.R. 157, 
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During the Congress, the committee 
held 104 days of public hearings on a 
variety of subjects and heard the testi- 
mony of approximately 1,135 witnesses. 
Data concerning these hearings follow: 











2) Wit- 
Subject Days nesses 
Graduated cigarette tax__._.......--. 2. 3 2 
Extension of distilled spirits bonding 
| PRD apa ee ea SS 3 etsy 2 20 
Unemployment insurance___._____._..-.-- 26 50 
Admissions tax on movie theaters_......-. 1 52 
Reciprocal trade extension __ - 16 205 
Customs simplification. __.__. 7 43 
Excess profits tax extension _- oat 11 112 
MR OIG ea 25 504 
Social security. .........-..-.... fe 12 110 
Increasing free entry limitation allowed 


A more detailed breakdown of the 
work of the committee follows: 

I. GENERAL TAX REVISION (H. R. 8300, PUBLIC 
LAW 591) 

During the 83d Congress the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means conducted an 
unprecedented and intensive study of our 
tax laws designed to develop a more 
equitable and more precise Internal Rev- 
enue Code. This project was initiated 
pursuant to a motion adopted by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation on August 15, 1951. In re- 
sponse to a questionnaire sent out to the 
general public, over 15,000 taxpayer sug- 
gestions for improvements in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code were received. Groups 
of leading tax experts throughout the 
country were organized to study specific 
problem areas in our Federal tax struc- 
ture. These groups furnished reports to 
the committee. Many organizations 
conferred with the technical staff on tax 
proposals. 

The committee conducted public hear- 
ings on 40 different topics of major im- 
portance in connection with general tax 
revision. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the committee heard testimony 
from over 500 witnesses. It conducted 
hearings on 25 days and 10 nights. The 
committee remained after adjournment 
of the first session for 2 weeks to con- 
clude this program of hearings. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, the commit- 
tee staff, and the staffs of the Treasury 
Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service conducted joint studies covering 
the entire code. This work continued 
intensively while Congress was in ad- 
journment between the Ist and 2d ses- 
sions. 

When the Congress convened for the 
second session, the committee started 
promptly to work in daily executive sés- 
sions on the preparation of the new code. 
The bill which was reported, H. R. 8300, 
is the first comprehensive revision of the 
Federal tax laws ever undertaken. Al- 
most 900 pages long, it is the largest 
piece of legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress. The bill was signed into law 
by the President on August 16, 1954. 
This legislation was referred to by the 
President as the cornerstone of his leg- 
islative program. It has been estimated 
that over 500,000 man-hours of work 
have been spent on the bill by the mem- 
bers of the committee and the technical 
— who participated in its prepara- 
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Il. OTHER LEGISLATIVE WORK DURING THE FIRST 
SESSION 

Many of the bills which the commit- 
tee reported during the first session were 
enacted into law during the second ses- 
sion, 

A. TAX LEGISLATION 

H. R. 1: This bill provided for an in- 
dividual income-tax reduction for the 
calendar year 1953 by moving back by 6 
months the termination date of the in- 
dividual income tax increase imposed 
under the Revenue Act of 1951. The 
Revenue Act of 1951 provided an in- 
crease in individual income tax liability 
of about 11 percent of the then existing 
tax, or 9 percent of the income after tax, 
whichever was smaller. Under present 
law this increase terminated as of De- 
cember 31, 1953. Under H. R. 1 the ter- 
mination date would have been June 30, 
1953. This legislation was not consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives. 

H.R. 62: This bill amends sections 371 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 so 
as to permit distilled spirits and wines 
rectified in bonded manufacturing ware- 
houses, class 6, and distilled spirits pro- 
duced in proof and bottled in such ware- 
houses, to be withdrawn therefrom with- 
out payment of duty or tax for shipment 
to Guam, American Samoa, Panama 
Canal Zone, or the Virgin Islands. 

This bill passed the House but was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

H. R. 157: This bill provided for the 
removal of the 20-percent excise tax on 
admissions to motion pictures if the 
principal amusement offered in connec- 
tion with such admission is the showing 
of motion pictures. 

This bill was passed by the House and 
the Senate but was killed by pocket veto. 
Note, however, that some excise tax re- 
lief was accorded to the motion-victure 
industry by H. R. 8224 enacted during 
the second session. 

H. R. 3370: This bill eliminates a hard- 
ship on taxpayers who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
acquired children in the Philippines by 
providing that such children, born or 
adopted prior to January 1, 1953, may be 
claimed as dependents by taxpayers who 
were members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States at the time the chil- 
dren were born or legally adopted. The 
provisions of this bill were incorporated 
into the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

H. R. 4152: This bill extended for 1 
year the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 which excluded from 
taxable income the compensation of 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States received as the result of 
active service in combat zones, such as 
Korea, or hospitalized as the result of 
wounds, disease or injury incurred while 
serving in a combat zone. 

This: bill became Public Law No. 213. 
Note that H. R. 8300 enacted a perma- 
nent provision which will continue this 
relief while the draft law is in effect. 

H.R. 4927: This bill amends section 
3656 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 so as to permit the accept- 
ance of uncertified checks in payment 
for stamp taxes. The result of the bill 
is that uncertified checks may be used 
in payment of all types of Internal Reve- 
nue taxes without regard to whether they 
are collectible by the use of stamps. 
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This bill has passed the House but was 
not acted on by the Senate. Note that 
the substance of the bill was incorpo- 
rated into H. R. 8300. 

H. R. 4980. This bill provided that a 
person entitled to the drawback of taxes 
paid on distilled spirits used for desig- 
nated nonbeverage purposes can elect in 
writing to file monthly claims and receive 
the refund on a monthly basis upon the 
filing of an appropriate bond. 

The bill became Public Law 283. 

H. R. 5257: This bill made applicable 
to the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands the sections of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 which are derived from 
the Harrison Antinarcotic Act enacted in 
1914. The legislation in question is de- 
signed to provide for the orderly supply 
of narcotic drugs for medical purposes in 
the trust territories. 

This bill became Public Law 238. 

H. R. 5407: This bill extends from 8 to 
12 years the period during which certain 
distilled spirits may be retained in in- 
ternal revenue bonded warehouses before 
the payment of tax. 

The bill was passed by the House and 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

H. R. 5898: This bill provided for a 6- 
month extension of the excess profits tax 
as requested by the President so as to ex- 
tend until December 31, 1953, the period 
with respect to which the excess profits 
shall be effective at the full rate. 

The bill became Public Law 125. 

H.R. 6403: This bill provided for 
abatement of jeopardy assessments when 
jeopardy does not exist. 

The bill became Public Law 274. 

H.R. 6413: This bill provided that 
employees of the Federal Government 
subject to an income tax imposed by 
cities with a population of 500,000 or 
more persons shall pursuant to an agree- 
ment between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the proper State authorities have 
such city income taxes withheld from 
their pay. 

This bill was recommitted by the 
House. 

H. R. 6426. This bill, known as the 
Technical Changes Act of 1953, contained 
17 sections amending various provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 
Among the most important of these was 
a section eliminating the provision of the 
Code which permitted citizens of the 
United States to avoid United States in- 
come taxes upon amounts earned abroad 
if they remain absent from the United 
States for 17 out of 18 consecutive 
months, even though they did not acquire 
a foreign residence. Another provision 
of the bill permitted the amortization of 
farm grain storage facilities over a 5-year 
period. 

The Senate amended the bill so that 
citizens who remained abroad 17 out of 
18 months could retain as exempt income 
the first $20,000 earned abroad. 

The bill became Public Law 287. 

H.R. 6440: This bill extended the 
benefits of section 345 of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1951 which abates the 
income tax on the income of trusts accu- 
mulated for the benefit of servicemen 
who were subsequently kiHed on active 
duty between December 7, 1941, and Jan- 
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uary 1, 1948, to cases which, prior to the 
1951 legislation, had been adjudicated 
by the courts. 

This bill was reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee with amendments 
but was not passed by the Senate. 

B. TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION 


H.R. 222: This bill suspends for 2 
years the import duty imposed under 
paragraph 207 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, on crude bauxite. 

The bill became Public Law 499. 

House Joint Resolution 293: This 
joint resolution would permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Third International State Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff or duties. 

The resolution became Public Law 185. 

H.R. 568: This bill extended until 
June 30, 1954, the suspension of the 
2-cents-per-pound import tax on copper 
imposed under section 3425 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939. 

The bill became Public Law 4. 

H. R. 2763: This bill amends the Tariff 
Act of 1930 so as to provide for the 
assessment of duty and import tax on 
dowels of certain species of wood at the 
same rate applicable to lumber of the 
same species of wood and to provide for 
the duty-free entry of dowels not of cer- 
tain specific types of wood. 

The bill became Public Law 595. 

H. R. 3658: This bill continued for an 
additional 2 years the existing law which 
permits the entry of bona fide gifts that 
do not exceed $50 in value without the 
payment of duties or taxes, when such 
gifts are sent from abroad by members 
of the Armed Forces. 

The bill became Public Law 19. 

H. R. 3659: This bill continued until 
July 1, 1955, the existing law which 
allows the exemption from duty of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government 
orders. 

The bill became Public Law 20. 

H. R. 5148: This bill continued the 
existing exemption of metal scrap from 
import duties and taxes for another year, 
until June 30, 1954, but excluding the 
zinc scrap from the suspension unless 
such zine scrap is imported under the 
terms of a written contract entered into 
prior to July 1, 1953. 

The bill became Public Law 221. 

H.R. 5534: This bill, as reported, 
would suspend for 1 year the duty upon 
silicon aluminum, or certain aluminum 
Silicon, aluminum, aluminum scrap, or 
aluminum alloy. 

The bill did not pass the House. 

H. R. 5495: This bill, known as the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953, 
extended until June 12, 1954, the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
agreements, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, reduced from 1 year to 9 months 
the period within which the Tariff Com- 
mission must make its investigation and 
report on applications for relief under 
the escape clause, and established a 
temporary bipartisan commission to be 
known as the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy. 

The bill became Public Law 215. 
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H. R. 5561: This bill was designed to 
make it clear that chemically synthe. 
sized cocaine and other narcotic drugs 
are covered by existing provisions of 
law, and to the same extent, as are those 
narcotic drugs which are produced from 
natural sources. 

The bill became Public Law 240. 

H. R. 5877: This bill, known as the 
Custom Simplification Act of 1953, rep- 
resented a major overhaul and moderni- 
zation of the administrative and pro- 
cedural provisions of the customs law. 
It contained 24 sections designed to sim- 
plify customs operations, reduce both to 
the Government and to the public the 
expense and delay incident to customs 
administration, and eliminate certain 
inequities. 

- The bill became Public Law 243. 

H. R. 5894: This bill proposed to 
amend the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 and certain other provi- 
sions of law in order to provide pro- 
tection for American workers, miners, 
farmers, and producers. 

The bill was recommitted by the vote 
of the House. 

H. R. 6465: This bill closed the loop- 
holes in the tariff laws by which foreign 
producers have avoided the import duty 
imposed for the protection of the do- 
mestic rubber-soled footwear industry. 

The bill became Public Law 479. 

H. R. 6548: This bill amended certain 
administrative provisions of the Tariff 
Act, as amended, with respect to the 
determination of value, the conversion 
of currency, and reentry of certain 
American metal products exported for 
further processing. 

The bill passed the House but was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

C. SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELATED LEGISLATION 


H. R. 2062: This bill permitted the 
coordination of the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund with the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system by permit- 
ting members of the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund, while retaining the protec- 
tion of that fund, to be covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance if the State 
so ‘ , 
The bill became Public Law 279. 

H. R. 4151: This bill provided for the 
extension until July 1, 1955, of the exist- 
ing wage credits with respect to the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance system of 
individuals who have served in the ac- 
tive military and naval service of the 
United States since September 14, 1940. 

The bill became Public Law 269. 

H. R. 5173: This bill provided that 
the excess of collections from the Federal 
unemployment tax over unemployment 
compensation administrative expenses 
shall be used to establish and maintaia 
a $200 million reserve in the Federal 
unemployment account. Under the bill 
this reserve is to be available for ad- 
vances to the States. The bill also pro- 
vided that the remainder of such excess 
collections shall be returned to the 
States. 

The bill became Public Law 567. 

H. R. 5303: This bill amended sections 
1606 and 1607 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 in order to permit unem- 
ployment insurance coverage under 
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state unemployment compensation laws 
for seamen employed on certain vessels 
operated for the account of the United 
States. 
ore pill became Public Law 196. 

D. OTHER LEGISLATION 


H. R. 5256: This bill provided for a 
system of judicial retirement for the 
judzes of the Tax Court of the United 
states. It provided that a judge of the 
Tax Court may elect to retire with pay 
after serving for a period of 10 years 
and reaching the age of 70, or after 
serving an aggregate of 18 years, or 
more. His retirement pay under the 
pill varies in proportion to his length 
of service. Judges who elect to retire 
under the plan may be recalled at the 
discretion of the chief judge up to 90 
days of service annually. 

The bill became Public Law 219. 

H. R. 6287: This bill amends the Re- 
negotiation Act to extend the renegotia- 
tion authority to December 31, 1954. 
The present expiration date is December 
31, 1953. In addition, the bill provides 
three amendments dealing respectively 
with synthetic rubber, prime contracts 
for machine tools, and standard com- 
mercial articles. 

The bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and is now awaiting approval by 
the President. 

H. R. 6672: This bill provides for a 
temporary $6 billion increase in the 
statutory debt limit. 

The bill became Public Law 686. 

In addition to the foregoing, the com- 
mittee held 3 days of public hearings 
and heard 32 witnesses on H. R. 1417, a 
bill to provide for a graduated excise-tax 
rate on cigarettes in lieu of the present 
flat rate. However, the committee took 
no further action on this bill. 

Ill. LEGISLATIVE WORK DURING THE SECOND 

SESSION 
A. TAX LEGISLATION 


H. R. 8300: This bill, constituting the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, has been 
referred to above. 

House Concurrent Resolution 263 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 268: These 
concurrent resolutions were designed to 
make certain technical and conforming 
changes relating to the enrollment of 
H. R. 8300. 

H. R. 8224: This bill granted excise- 
tax relief of $1 billion and removed cer- 
tain discriminatory features of the ex- 
cise-tax provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of. 1939. Under the bill most 
excise-tax rates which were in excess 
of 10 percent were reduced to 10 percent, 

The bill became Public Law 324. 

B. TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION 

H. R. 7709: ‘This bill continues until 
the close of June 30, 1955, the suspen- 
sion of certain import taxes on copper. 

The bill became Public Law 452. 

H. R. 8155: This bill continues until 
the close of June 30, 1955, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal 
Scrap. The bill became Public Law. 678, 

H. R. 8628: This bill amends the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 to insure that crude sili- 
con carbide imported into the United 
aon will continue to be exempt from 


The bill became Public Law 689. 
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H. R. 8932: This bill would reclassify 
dictaphones under the Tariff Act of 1930 
so that they will be dutiable as business 
machines rather than as musical instru- 
ments. 

The bill became Public Law 693. 

H. R. 9248: This bill provides for the 
deferment of the filing of a customs bond 
in connection with the entry of certain 
racing vehicles and craft brought into 
the United States to participate in non- 
purse-type races. 

The bill became Public Law 694. 

H. R. 9315: This bill provides for an 
18 months’ extension on a reciprocal 
basis of the period of the free entry of 
Philippine articles into the United 
States. 

The bill became Public Law 474. 

H. R. 9474: This bill extends the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 for a period of 1 
additional year. 

The bill became Public Law 464. 

H. R. 9666: This bill would change 
th? tariff classification of hardboard un- 
der present tariff law. The bill has 
passed the House. The Senate Finance 
Committee did not report the bill, but 
adopted a resolution directing the United 
States Tariff Commission to make a 
study of the hardboard industry and to 
report on the proper classification of 
hardboard on or before February 28, 
1955. 

H. R. 10009: This bill provides for the 
review of customs tariff schedules, im- 
proves procedures for the tariff classifi- 
cations of unenumerated articles, and 
makes other changes in the customs laws, 

This bill is awaiting approval by the 
President. 

House Joint Resolution 256: This joint 
resolution permits articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition at the First International Instru- 
ment Congress and Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 481. 

House Joint Resolution 537: This joint 
resolution permits articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition at the Washington State Fourth 
International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 485. 

“House Joint Resolution 545. This joint 
resolution permits articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition of the International Trade Sample 
Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 486. 

C. SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELATED LEGISLATION 


H. R. 9366: This bill constitutes an 
overall revision and liberalization of the 
social-security program. Among the 
amendments which it makes in present 
law are those which extend coverage un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to 10.2 million additional per- 
sons, increase the benefits for those al- 
ready retired and those who will retire 
in the future, preserve the insurance 
rights of disabled individuals, and in- 
crease the amount of earnings permit- 
ted without loss of benefits. Aided by 
the extensive analysis made by its Sub- 
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committee on Social Security, the com- 
mittee held extensive public hearings 
and lengthy executive sessions in order 
carefully to consider this important leg- 
islation. 

The bill was approved by the President 
on September 1, 1954. 

H. R. 9707: This bill extends and im- 
proves the unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem. It extends unemployment com- 
pensation coverage to millions of work- 
ers to whom this protection has not 
heretofore been available. The bill is 
awaiting approval by the President. 

D. OTHER LEGISLATION 


S. 3605: This bill abolishes the offices 
of Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Register of the Treasury and provides 
an Under Secretary for Monetary Af- 
fairs and an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Treasury Department. The 
bill became Public Law 516. 

S. 3447: This bill will amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit the oral 
prescription to certain nonhabit-form- 
ing narcotic drugs. The bill is awaiting 
approval of the President. 

In addition to the foregoing the com- 
mittee held public hearings on H. R. 
8352, a bill which would have increased 
from $500 to $800 the additional ex- 
emption from customs duties allowed to 
residents under existing law thereby 
raising the total free entry privilege to 
$1,000. The committee took no further 
action on the biil. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
has four subcommittees. 

First. Subcommittee on Administra- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Laws: This 
subcommittee is composed of Congress- 
men Rosert W. Kean, Republican, of 
New Jersey, chairman; THomas E. Mar- 
TIN, Republican, of Iowa; John W. 
ByYRNeEs, Republican, of Wisconsin; AN- 
tont N. SaDLAK, Republican, of Connect- 
icut; Cecm R. Kinc, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; THomMas J. O’Brien, Democrat, of 
Illinois; and Hate Boccs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana. 

Since January 15, 1953, this subcom- 
mittee has held public hearings concern- 
ing revenue administration on 41 days, 
at which 73 witnesses testified. In 
preparation for these hearings and in 
the course of related studies, the sub- 
committee staff has interrogated 182 
witnesses in Washington and 7 other 
cities. 

The subcommittee’s. public hearings 
have dealt with four subjects: First, im- 
proper political influence in selection 
and promotion of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue personnel, in particular in the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division; sec- 
ond, interference by former high Treas- 
ury Officials in disposition of tax cases 
for personal or political reasons; third, 
efforts by several taxpayers and their 
representatives, to “fix” tax cases and 
prevent tax fraud prosecutions through 
the exertion of influence on Bureau, . 
Treasury, and Department of Justice of- 
ficials; and fourth, progress made by the 
Internal Revenue Service in implement- 
ing subcommittee recommendations for 
the improvement of the administration 
of the internal revenue laws, 
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Collateral studies by the subcommittee 
staff concerned the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice. These studies, as well as an- 
alyses of many cases involving the prob- 
lems dealt with in public hearings, fur- 
nished material for the subcommittee’s 
concluding report. 

During the second session this sub- 
committee met in public and executive 
session to receive the testimony of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
the progress being made to improve the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Second. Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity: This subcommittee is composed 
of Congressman Cari T. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, chairman; ANGIER L. 
Goopwtn, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Howarp H. Baker, Republican, of Ten- 
nessee; THomas B. Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri; Jere Coorer, Democrat, of 
Tennessee; JOHN D, DrnceLL, Democrat, 
of Michigan; and Wiieur D. Mitts, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas. 

The Subcommittee on Social Security 
carried out a study of the social security 
program and held extensive public hear- 
ings on the old-age and survivors’ insur- 

ance and public assistance programs. 
Third. Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance: This subcommittee is 
composed of Congressmen TxHomas A. 
JENKINS, Republican, of Ohio, chairman; 
Noau M. Mason, Republican, of Illinois; 
Victor A. Knox, Republican, of Michi- 
gan; James B. Urr, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia; Nosie J. Grecory, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; Ame J. Foranp, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island; and Herman P. EserHar- 
TER, Democrat; of Pennsylvania. 

In connection with unemployment in- 
surance, reference is made to the activi- 
ties of the full committee in regard to 
H. R. 5173 and H. R. 5303. 

Fourth. Subcommittee on Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies: This sub- 
committee is composed of Congressmen 
THomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, chairman; Vicror A. KNox, Re- 
publican, of Michigan; James B. Urtrt, 
Republican, of California; WuLeur 
Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas; and 
NoeLe J. Grecory, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky. The subcommittee is conduct- 
ing a study of the problems invdlved in 
the treatment of life-insurance compa- 
nies for Federal income-tax purposes 
which are presently taxed under a tem- 
porary formula. The subcommittee has 
held numerous meetings with interested 
individuals and groups for the purpose 
of securing factual information. It is 
engaged in formulating various alterna- 
tive proposals for a permanent method 
of taxing life insurance companies which 
are to form the basis of public hearings 
at a future date. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


As previously pointed out, H. R. 5495 
provided for the creation of a temporary 
bipartisan Commission on Foreign: Eco- 
nomic Policy. The Commission studied 
and reported on the subjects of inter- 
national trade and its enlargement con- 
sistent with a sound domestic econ- 
omy, our foreign economic policy, and 
the trade aspects of our national secu- 
rity and total foreign policy. Three 
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members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means were named as members of the 
Commission; viz.: Honorable DANIEL A. 
Reep, Republican, of New York; Honor- 
able Ricuarp M. Simpson, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania; and Honorable JERE 
Coorer, Democrat, of Tennessee. 
IN MEMORIAM 


With the death on July 24, 1954, of 
Representative *A. Sidney Camp, of 
Georgia, the committee lost one of its 
ablest and most distinguished members 
who will long be remembered for his 
keen mind, devotion to duty, and judi- 
cial temperament. 





Senate Resolution 301 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, within 
the next few days I shall prepare a docu- 
mentation supporting the bill of particu- 
lars which I have filed by way of amend- 
ment to Senate Resolution 301. I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
to Senate Resolution 301 in the form of 
a bill of particulars, along with the docu- 
mentation material which I shall prepare 
in support of that amendment, be in- 
serted in the body of the final issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


There being no objection, the matter 
referred to will_be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 301 


(In the Senate of the United States, July 31, 
1954) 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Morse to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to 
censure the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCarTny, viz: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
words “and such conduct is hereby con- 
demned.”, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “because the said Mr. McCarrHy— 

“(a) declined to comply with a request 
made by letter on November 21, 1952, by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, that he appear 
before the subcommittee to supply informa- 
tion concerning certain specific matters in- 
volving his activities as a Member of the 
Senate; 

“(b) unfairly accused his fellow Senators 
GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HENDRICKSON, HAYDEN, 
and HENNINGs of improper conduct in carry- 
ing out their duties as Senators; 

“(c) as chairman of a committee resorted 
to abusive conduct in his interrogation of 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker, including a charge that 
General Zwicker was unfit to wear the uni- 
form, during the appearance of General 
Zwicker as a witness before the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations 
on February 18, 1954; 

“(d) received and made use of confidential 
information unlawfully obtained from a doc- 
ument in executive files upon which docu- 
ment the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had placed its highest classification; and 
offered such information to a lawfully con- 
stituted Senate subcommittee in the form 
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of a spurious document which he falsely 
asserted to the subcommittee to be ‘a lette; 
from the FBI’; 

“(e) openly invited and incited employers 
of the Government to violate the law anq 
their oaths of office by urging them to make 
available information, including classified in- 
formation, which in the opinion of the 
employee would be of assistance to the junior 


Senator from Wisconsin in conducting his 
investigations, even though the supplying of 
such information by the employee would be 


illegal and in violation of Presidential order 
and contrary to the constitutional rights of 
the Chief Executive under the separation. 
of-powers doctrine; 

“(f) attempted to invade the constituticn- 
al power of the President of the United States 
to conduct the foreign relations of the 
United States by carrying on negotiations 
with certain Greek shipowners in respect to 
foreign trade policies, even though the exerc- 
Utive branch of our Government had a few 
weeks previously entered into an understand- 
ing with.the Greek Government in respect 
to banning the flow of strategic materials to 
Communist countries; and 

“(g) permitted and ratified over a period 
of several months in 1953 and 1954 the abuse 
of senatorial privilege by Mr. Roy Cohn, chief 
counsel to the Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of which committee and 
subcommittee the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin is chairman, Mr. Cohn’s abuse having 
been directed toward attempting to secure 
preferential treatment for Pvt. David Schine 
by the Department of the Army, at a time 
when the Army was under investigation by 
the committee. 

“Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Senate that 
such conduct is hereby condemned.” 





DOCUMENTATION OF CHARGES UNDER CONSsID- 
ERATION BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
RESOLUTION (S. Res. 301) To Censure SENn- 
ATOR JOSEPH R. McCarTHY 


(Submitted by Senator WayNeE Mokrss) 


I appreciate the invitation tendered by the 
chairman of the select committee, on its be- 
half, to submit documentation of the charges 
contained in the amendment, in the nature 
of a bill of particulars, which I submitted to 
the resolution to censure Senator McCartTry. 

The original resolution and the amend- 
ments to it consist of allegations of miscon- 
duct and proposals for action to be taken by 
the Senate. 

Implicit in the Senate’s action of August 2, 
1954, creating the select committee and re- 
ferrinhg to it the resolution and amendments 
were instructions to the committee to do 
three things: 

(1) To determine whether the evidence 
supports the specific allegations that Senator 
McCartTHy has committed improper acts; 

(2) To recommend what action should be 
taken by the Senate to discipline Senator Mc- 
Cartuy, if, as I believe it will, the evidence 
supports the allegations of improper con- 
duct; 

(3) To recommend to the Senate what ac- 

tion, in the committee's opinion, should be 
taken to remedy the unwholesome situation 
that has developed over controversial inves- 
tigations. 
. The committee has fot invited comment 
upon the latter two tasks and I will not 
volunteer them. My views are a matter of 
record. e ‘ 

I do not possess any special sources of in- 
formation, either as a Senator or as an in- 
@ividual, as to the charges of misconduct 
brought against Senator McCarTuy by Sen- 
ators FLANDERS and Putsricnt and me. The 
documentation which is hereby submitted 
is based upon data and testimony and the 


statements of Senator McCarty himself 
which are contained in transcripts and 4 ré- 
port of Senate committees and public state- 
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ments. This material is confined to the al- 
jegations of misconduct contained in the bill 
of particulars of my amendment to Senate 
Resolution 301. In some instances those 
allegations are the same or similar to ‘the 
allegations made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Arkansas. 

This material is submitted with the hope 
that it will be of assistance to the commitee 
in discharging its duties and will expedite 
its work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WaYNE Morse, 
United States Senator. 

(Copies to all members of sélect commit- 
tee, Senator JOSEPH McCaRTHY. ) 


COMMITTEE ITEM I 


Incidents of contempt of the Senate or a 
senatorial committee, referred to in the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. Futsricnr 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarrny, viz: 
“(3) Although repeatedly ‘invited to testify 
by a committee of this Senate headed by the 
Senator from Iowa, the junior Senator from 
Wisconson denounced the committee and 
contemptuously refused to comply with its 
request.” 

3. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartTnuy, viz: 
“(a) Declined to comply with a request made 
by letter on November 21, 1952, by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, that he appear before 
the subcommittee to supply information 
concerning certain specific matters involving 
his activities as a Member of the Senate.” 

Cc. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTuyr, 
viz: “(17) He has continued to show his 
contempt for the Senate by failing to ex- 
plain in any manner the six charges con- 
tained in the Hennings-Hayden-Hendrickson 
report which was filed in January 1953. This 
involves his bank transactions, possible in- 
come-tax evasions, and the Lustron deal. 
The taint persists until he satisfactorily ex- 
plains these matters, which he refused to do, 
dithough invited six times to appear, during 
the 82d Congress.” 

Documentation 

Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 187 and Senate 
Resolution 304. 

Summary of facts 

1. On August 6, 1951, Senate Resolution 
187 was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut. The reso- 
lution called for an investigation of Senator 
JosePpH McCaRTHY’s participation in the 1950 
Maryiand senatorial general election and 
“such investigation with respect to his other 
acts since his election to the Senate, as may 
be appropriate to enable such committee 
to determine whether or not it should initi- 
ate action with a view toward the expulsion 
from the United States Senate of the said 
Senator JosEpH R. McCartuy.” The resolu- 
tion was referred by the President of the 
Senate to the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration and, in turn, to its Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections for 
a oe (Report, p. 1, appendix, pp. 

-) 

2. By letter of September 17, 1951, Senator 
McCarTHy informed Senator Guy GrLeTre, 
chairman of the subcommittee, that he pro- 
Posed to cross-examine witnesses “who ap- 
pear to ask for my expulsion because of my 
exposure of Communists in Government.” 
(Appendix, p. 60.) 

3. By letters of September 25 and October 
1, 1951, Senator GmLerre advised Senator 
HY that cross-examination of wit- 
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nesses before the subcommittee would be 
limited to subcommittee members. Senator 
GILLETTE also stated: 

“It is hoped that if you desire to appear 
and make any statement in connection with 
this matter, that a time can be fixed before 
the 10th of October. I should be glad to 
have your comment relative to a convenient 
time for you if you desire to come before us.” 
(Appendix, p. 61.) 

4. By letter of October 4, 1951, Senator 
McCarTHy acknowledged the letter from 
Senator GILLETTE, stating as follows: 

“This. is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of October 1 in which you offer me an 
opportunity to appear before your committee 
and answer Senator Benton's charges. 

“Frankly, Guy, I have not and do not in- 
tend to even read, much less answer, Benton’s 
smear attack. I am sure you realize that 
the Benton type of material can be found 
in the Daily Worker almost any day of the 
week and will continue to flow from the 
mouths and pen of the camp followers as 
long as I continue my fight against Com- 
munists in Government.” (Appendix, pp. 
61-62.) 

5. By letter of December 21, 1951, Senator 
GImLLeTTe advised Senator McCarruy (in 
part): ‘ 

“As I have told you before, if you care to 
appear before the subcommittee, we should 
be glad to make the necessary arrangements 
as to time and place. Your letter and this 
reply will be made available to the members 
of the subcommittee by copy and you will be 
promptly advised as to what action the sub- 
committee decided to take. 

“In the meantime, as I have stated above 
in this letter, I shall be glad to confer with 
you personally as to matters concerning our 
staff and its work.” (Appendix, pp. 65-66.) 

6. On April 8, 1952, Senator HaybEn, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, introduced on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Senate Resolution 300 (exhibit 14 at p. 
68 of report), which recited a charge by 
Senator McCartuy “that the subcommittee 
lacked jurisdiction to investigate such acts 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY] as were not connected with election 
campaigns” and which stated the purpose of 
the resolution to be as follows: 

“Now, therefore, to determine the proper 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and to express the confidence 
of the Senate in its committee in their con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 187, it being 
understood that the following motion is 
made solely for this test and that the adop- 
tion of the resolution is opposed by the Mem- 
bers on whose behalf it is submitted, be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee-on Rules 
and Administration be, and it hereby is, dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187.” (Report, p. 5, ap- 
pendix pp. 68-69.) 

7. On April 10, 1952, the Senate voted on 
Senate Resolution 300, and, by a vote of 60-0 
upheld the jurisdiction of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections to 
continue its investigation of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy and confirmed its confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of the Members of the 
subcommittee. (Report, p. 5.) 

8. On April 10, 1952, Senator MoCartny 
introduced Senate Resolution 304 to investi- 
gate Senator Benton of Connecticut. The 
resolution requested the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the United States 
Senate to make such investigation of Senator 
Benton’s 1950 senatorial campaign funds 
and other activities, and his associates, as 
the committee deemed necessary in order to 
recommend action to the Senate. (Report, 

. 5.) 
se On May 7, 1952, Senator Grm.errTe, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, wrote Sena- 
tor McCartHr: 

“My Dear Senator: The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections in executive session 
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this morning voted to hold public hearings 
on Senate Resolution 187 which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator William 
Benton of Connecticut on August 6, 1951, and 
was thereafter referred to this subcommittee 
for action. 

“It was further decided that the hearings 
are to begin on Monday, May 12, and that the 
first charge to be heard will be Senator 
Benton's ‘Case No. 2,’ wherein it was alleged 
that you had improperly received a fee 
of $10,000 in 1948 from the Lustron Corp. 
for an article on housing which was included 
in an advertising booklet published by that 
company. 

“The subcommittee has not yet determined 
the order of witnesses for this first case but 
we expect to do so by Friday after consulta- 
tion with the staff. 

“In the meantime I do wish to extend to 
you the opportunity to appear at the hear- 
ings for the purpose of presenting testimony 
relating to this charge. The hearings in this 
case will probably continue for several days 
and we shall make whatever arrangements 
for your appearance are most convenient for 
you.” (Appendix, pp. 79-80.) 

10. By two letters dated May 8, 1952, 
addressed to Senator GILLeTre, Senator Mc- 
CarTHy acknowledged the invitation to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee. In one letter 
Senator McCartuy discussed the Lustron 
case. In the other he discussed his resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of Senator 
BENTON. (Appendix, pp. 80-82). 

11. On May 10, 1952, Senator GImLLeTre 
again wrote Senator McCartHuy. His letter 
stated in part: 

“You will note from my letter of the 7th 
that I stated in the concluding paragraph ‘I 
shall extend to you the opportunity to appear 
at the hearings for the purpose of presenting 
testimony relating to this charge. The hear- 
ings in this case will probably continue for 
several days and we shall make whatever 
arrangements for your appearance are most 
convenient for you.’ 

“The subcommittee, in determining its 
further action relative to the Benton resolu- 
tion, decided to take up the charges one by 
one and, if additional evidence was desired 
in addition to the staff report that was before 
us, that the subcommittee would undertake 
to develop further testimony where it seemed 
desirable to do so. At their meeting on May 
7 the subcommittee concluded that they 
wished to take some additional testimony 
with reference to charge No. 2 and fixed next 
Monday, May 12, as the date for the hearing, 
at which witnesses under them could be 
heard. 

“It seemed the courteous thing to do to 
invite you to attend:so you could have full 
opportunity to present additional evidence 
or, at a later period, to present any evidence 
you might wish to make available to us in 
refutation or explanation of any evidence 
which you adduced at the hearing. That 
was the purpose of my letter to you and you 
were assured that the opportunity will con- 
tinue to be yours to present such matter as 
you wish to present to us in connection with 
this hearing and to attend, if you desire to 
do so.” (Appendix, p. 83.) 

12. On June 9, 1952, Senator GILLETTE ad- 
vised Senator McCartuy that he had “fixed 
this Thursday, 10 a. m., for you to present 
a statement to us relative to your resolution 
concerning Senator Benton.” Senator GiL- 
LETTE stated that hearings would be held in 
room 104B (Senate Office Building). (Ap- 
pendix, p. 86.) 

13. By letter of June 11, 1952, Senator Mc- 
CarTHy advised Senator Guerre that he 
would be unable to attend the hearing on 
Thursday, and that he would be “tied up” 
Monday and Tuesday of the following week. 
(Appendix, p. 86.) 

14. In a letter dated June 12, 1952, ad- 
dressed to Senator GiLLerTe, Senator Mo- 
CarTuy stated: 
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“This will confirm our conversation on the 
Senate floor that I will be available either 
Thursday or Friday of next week to appear 
before your committee. As I told you on the 
floor, it may be extremely difficult for me to 
appear on Wednesday. I understand from 
our conversation that Benton wants to be 
present but will be unable to appear Thurs- 
day or Friday. 

“Under the circumstances, it will be per- 
fectly agreeable to me to appear Saturday, if 
necessary. There is also the remote possi- 
bility that I may be able to meet with your 
committee Wednesday, although I doubt it 
very much at this time.” (Appendix, p. 87.) 

15. By letter of June 18, 1932, Senator 
GILLETTE advised Senator McCartHy that he 
had ordered a meeting of the subcommittee 
to be held on Monday, June 23, at 10 a. m., 
and that the subcommittee would at that 
time receive from Senator McCarrnHy a sub- 
stantiation of the charges contained in 5S. 
Res. 304. (Appendix, p. 87.) 

16. By letter of June 19, 1952, Senator Mc- 
CarTry advised Senator GILLETTE that it was 
necessary that he, Senator McCarTHy, ap- 
pear in court in Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday, 
June 23. (Appendix, p. 88.) 

17. By letter of June 20, 1952, Senator Gri- 
LETTE advised Senator McCarrny, “We will 
consult your convenience as to the fixing 
of another date for hearing you on your reso- 
lution which pertains to Senator Benton.” 
(Appendix, p. 91.) 

18. By letter of June 23, 1952, Senator GiL- 
LeTTe advised Senator McCartHy that he 
would expect to hear from Senator McCar- 
THY on his return from Syracuse. (Appen- 
dix, p. 92.) 

19. Senator GILLETTE received a letter dated 
June 24, 1952, from Mary B. Driscoll, secre- 
tary to Senator McCarTHy, stating that Sen- 
ator McCarTHy “suggests a date be set far 
enough in advance so that all concerned 
will have ample time to arrange their sched- 
ules and so that no excuse can be made to 
postpone this hearing any longer.” The let- 
ter referred to a hearing on Senate Resolu- 
tion 304. The letter concluded, “Senator 
McCartTHy will be available for this purpose 
on July 3.” (Appendix, p. 92.) 

20. On June 25, 1952, Senator GILLETTE 
sent the following telegram to Senator Mc- 
CARTHY: 

“Re your letter June 24, signed by your 
secretary, Mary Driscoll, I have acted on your 
suggestion and fixed July 3, 10 a. m., as the 
time to hear your testimony on your Reso- 
lution No. 304. The place will be Senate 
Caucus Room and you will receive card con- 
firming this in due time.” (Appendix, p. 
93.) 

21. By letter of July 1, 1952, Senator Mc- 
CarTHy advised the subcommittee in part as 
follows: 

“I understand you want additional mate- 
rial to implement that contained in the 
resolution presented on Benton. I shall ap- 
pear in accordance with your request. How- 
ever, I want it definitely understood that 
I have never requested, nor do I now re- 
quest, the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee on the Benton matter. I 
feel that your committee was given ample 
leads in my resolution if you cared to con- 
duct the same kind of investigation of Ben- 
ton that you conducted of McCarrnHy. 

“I am far too busy with more important 
matters to waste much time on Benton. 
However, in view of your request, I shall 
appear and try to give you such material on 
Benton as is available to me without making 
a detailed investigation of his case. If an 
investigation is to be made, it will have to 
be made by your staff as they did in my case.” 
(Appendix, p. 93.) 

22. On September 10, 1952, Senator Gu- 
LETTE wrote to Senator Haypen, suggesting 
that in view of the tesignation of Senator 
We.xer from the subcommittee, the mem- 
bership of the subcommittee be reduced to 
three members. Senator Guerre tendered 
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his resignation from the subcommittee. 
(Appendix, p. 95.) 

23. On November 7, 1952, Mr. Paul J. 
Cotter, chief counse] for the subcommittee, 
sent the following letter to Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY: 

“Dear Senator McCartuy: In connection 
with the consideration by the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections of Senate Reso- 
lution 187, introduced by Senator Benton on 
August 6, 1951, as well as the ensuing in- 
vestigation, I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee to invite you to appear before 
said subcommittee in executive session. In- 
sofar as possible, we would like to respect 
your wishes as to the date on which you will 
appear. However, the subcommittee plans to 
be available for this purpose during the week 
beginning November 17, 1952. 

“It will be appreciated if you will advise 
me at as early a date as possible of the 
day you will appear, in order that the sub- 
committee may arrange its plans accord- 
ingly.” (Appendix, p. 96.) 

24. The following telegram was sent to 
Senator McCartny, apparently on November 
14, the day on which the subcommittee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Ray Kiermas, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator McCarTHY 
(see letter in appendix, p. 98): 

“Reference is made to our letter of No- 
vember 7 again inviting you to appear before 
this subcommittee and to the reply of your 
administrative assistant received today. You 
are advised that this committee does not 
consider the aforementioned letter of your 
assistant to be an adequate or satisfactory 
answer. This committee desires an oppor- 
tunity to examine you under oath to clarify 
if possible certain questions that have been 
raised from facts at hand, particularly with 
respect to your intricate financial] trans- 
actions and certain of your activities. Your 
continued refusal to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the United States Senate would 
appear to present a conscious disregard by 
you for the Senate’s authority and a desire to 
prevent a disclosure of the facts. Failure 
to receive a reply by return wire that you will 
appear before this committee in executive 
session no later than November 20 can only 
be construed as a final refusal to testify 
under oath before this committee. 

“THomas C. HENNINGsS, 
“Chairman, Subcommittee on 
“Privileges and Elections.” 

(Report, p. 99.) 

25. On November 21, 1952, Senator 
THomas C. HENNINGS, who had succeeded 
Senator Gmtterre as chairman of the sub- 
committee, addressed a letter to Senator 
McCartHy which stated in part: 

“Dear SENATOR ‘MCCARTHY: AS you will 
recall, on September 25, 1951, May 7, 1952, 
and May 10, 1952, this subcommittee in- 
vited you to appear before it to give testi- 
mony relating to the investigation pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 187.” 

The letter contained a copy of the Novem- 
ber 7 letter to Senator McCarrny, together 
with the following communication received 
by the subcommittee on November 14, 1952, 
dated November 10, 1952: 


“DEaR Mk. Correr: Inasmuch as Senator 
McCartTHy is not now in Washington, I am 
taking the liberty of acknowledging receipt 
of your letter of November 7. , 

“I have just talked to the Senator over 
the telephone and he does not know just 
when he will return to Washington. It 
presently appears that he will not be avail- 
able to appear before your committee dur- 
ing the time you mention. However, he 
did state that if you will let him know just 
what information you desire, he will be glad 
to try to be of help to you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ray Krermas, 
“Administrative Assistant to Sen- 
ator McCarthy.” 

The letter signed by Senator Hewnincs 

further stated in part: 


September 1 


“Pursuant to your request, as transmitteq 
to us through Mr. Kiermas, we are advising 
you that tne subcommittee desires to make 
inquiry with respect to the following 
matters: 

“(1) Whether any funds collected or re- 
ceived by you and by others on your behalf 
to conduct certain of your activities, in- 
cluding those relating to communism, were 
ever diverted and used for other purposes 
inuring to your personal advantage. 

“(2)- Whether you, at any time, used your 
official position as a United States Senator 
and as a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Joint Housing Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Investigations Com- 
mittee to obtain a $10,000 fee from the 
Lustron Corp., which company was then 
almost entirely subsidized by agencies un- 
der the jurisdiction of the very committees 
of which you were a member. 

“(3) Whether your activities on behalf of 
certain special interest groups, such as 
housing, sugar, and China, were motivated 
by self-interest. 

“(4) Whether your activities with respect 
to your senatorial campaigns, particularly 
with respect to the reporting of your fi- 
nancing and your activities relating to the 
financial transactions with, and subsequent 
employment of, Ray Kiermas involved viola- 
tions of the Federal and State Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 

“(5) Whether loan or other transactions 
which you had with the Appleton State Bank, 
of Appleton, Wis., involved violations of tax 
and banking laws. 

“(6) Whether you used close associates and 
members of your family to secrete receipts, 
income, commodity and stock speculations, 
and other financial transactions for ulterior 
motives. 


“We again assure you of our desire to give 
you the opportunity to testify, in executive 
session of the Subcommittee, as to the fore- 
going matters. The 82d Congress expires in 
the immediate future and the subcommittee 
must necessarily proceed with dispatch in 
making its report to this Congress. To that 
end, we respectfully urge you to arrange to 
come before us on or before November 25, 
and thus enable us to do our conscientious 
best in the interests of the Senate and our 
obligation to complete our work. We would 
thank you to advise us immediately, so that 
we may plan accordingly.” (Appendix, pp. 
98-99.) 

26. By letter of December 1, 1952, Senator 
McCarTtHy acknowledged the letter of 
November 21 sent to him by Senator Hen- 
ninGs. Senator McCartuy’s létter to Senator 
HENNINGS questioned the honesty of the sub- 
committee, stated that Senator McCarruy 
would “ordinarily not dignify” the subcom- 
mittee by answering the letter of November 
21, and further stated in part: 

“However, I decided to give you no excuse 
to claim in your report that I refused to give 
you any facts. For that reason you are being 
informed that the answer to the six insulting 
questions in your letter of November 21 is 
‘No.’” (Appendix, p. 102.) 

The foregoing itemization presents only 
the essential facts dealing with the charges 
under this heading. A fully rounded ac- 
count is contained in the subcommitte’s re- 


port. 
Conclusion 


By continued failure to appear before 4 
competent subcommittee of the Senate, cul- 
minating in his failure to respond to the 
request of November 21, 1952 to appear and 
testify on charges of irregularity against him, 
the Senator from Wisconsin did not dis- 
charge his duties as a Senator and should be 
censured therefor. 

COMMITTEE ITEM II 


Incidents of ¢ nent of United 
States employees to violate the law and their 
oaths of office or executive orders, referred 0 
in the following: 
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A. Amendment proposed by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarruy, viz: 
“(5) The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
openly, in & public manner before nation- 
wide television, invited and urged employees 
of the Government of the United States to 
violate the law and their oaths of office.” 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (8. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartuy, viz: 
“(e) Openly invited and incited employees 
of the Government to violate the law and 
their oaths of office by urging them to make 
available information, including classified in- 
formation, which in the opinion of the em- 
ployees could be of assistance to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in conducting his 
investigations, even-though the supplying of 
such information by the employee would be 
illegal and in violation of Presidential order 
and contrary to the constitutional rights of 
the Chief Executive under the separation- 
of-powers doctrine.” ; 

C. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarrny, viz: 
“(14) He has publicly incited Government 
employees to violate their security oaths and 
serve as his personal informants, thus tend- 
ing to break down the orderly chain of com- 
mand in the civil service, as well as violating 
the security provisions of the Government.” 


Documentation 


1. Hearings before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 189 (printed). 

2. Stenographic transcript of hearings, 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate. (Transcript 
used where printed hearings not available. 
When used, date of testimony will be indi- 
cated for convenience in matching material 
when printed hearings become available.) 


SUMMARY OF FACTS 


1. On May 5, 1954, when Senator McCarTtnr 
was questioned by Mr. Joseph Welch, special 
counsel for the Army, regarding the source 
from which he obtained a classified docu- 
ment, which is further described in the docu- 
mentation to committee item III, he replied 
in part: 

“Senator McCarty. Mr. Welch, I think I 
made it very clear to you that neither you 
nor anyone else will ever get me to violate 
the confidence of loyal people in this Gov- 
ernment who give me information about 
Communist infiltration. I repeat, you will 
not get their names, you will not get any 
information which will allow you to identify 
them so that you or anyone else can get their 
jobs.” (Hearing, pt. 20, pp. 767-768.) 

2. The following are excerpts from state- 
ments made by Senator McCarruy before the 
subcommittee on May 27, 1954: 

“Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of Senator McCLELLAN’s statement and his 
request, I would like to make it clear that I 
think that the oath which every person in 
this Government takes, to protect and de- 
fend this country against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic, that oath towers far above 
any presidential secrecy directive. And I 
will continue to receive information such as 
I received the other day. In view of Sena- 
tor MCCLELLAN’s statement that he feels that 
it is a crime for someone to give me infor- 
mation about traitors in Government, I am 
dutybound not ta give the Senator the names 
: pm informants.” (Transcript, vol. 22, 

“Senator McCarry. May I say that that 
will be my policy. There is no power on 
earth that can change that. 

‘Again, I want to compliment the individ= 
uals who have placed their oaths to defend 
the country against enemies, and certainly 


s 
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Communists are enemies, above and beyond 
any presidential directive. And none of 
them, none of them, will be brought before 
any grand jury because of any information 
that I give. If any administration wants to 
indict me for receiving and giving the Amer- 
ican people information about communism, 
they can just go right ahead and do the iu- 
dicting.” (Transcript, vol. 22, p. 3916.) 


“Senator McCartny. * * * 

“I am at this point deeply concerned to 
find my two Democrat colleagues in effect 
notifying the 2 million people who work for 
this Government that they think it is a 
crime for those employees to give the chair- 
man of an investigating committee evidence 
of Communist infiltration, treason. I think 
that will serve to discourage them. As far 
as I am concerned, I would like to notify 
those 2 million Federal employees that I feel 
it is their duty to give us any information 
which they have about graft, corruption, 
communism, treason, and that there is no 
loyalty to a superior officer which can tower 
above and beyond their loyalty to their coun- 
try.” (Transcript, vol. 22, p. 3918.) 


3. The following are excerpts from state- 
ments made by Senator McCartny before 
the subcommittee on May 28, 1954: 

“Senator McCartny. * * * 

“If I am wrong, I would like to get the 
committee’s advice on that. I still advise 
all of those employees that anything they 
have given me in confidence will be treated 
in confidence.” (Transcript, vol. 23, pp. 4260- 
4261.) 

= e + o ” 

“Senator McCartHyr. * * * 

“May I say in answer to Senator Jackson— 
he says that J. Edgar Hoover—it is odd how 
J. Edgar Hoover is used as a shield for some 
of our friends—that J. Edgar Hoover said it 
would be a violation of law to give informa- 
tion to unauthorized people. 

“Of course that is true. But Senator 
Jackson knows that the chairman of a com- 
mittee, a committee set under the Reor- 
ganization Act to get all the information 
from.the executive, is not an unauthorized 
person, 

“* * * Senator McCiettan talked about 
the indiscriminate handing out of informa- 
tion. We are not talking about that. We 
are talking about Federal employees giving 
the chairman of a committee, which has 
been set up to investigate the executive— 
that was made very clear in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act—that chairman getting informa- 
tion. 

“* * ®© T hope my Democrat friends will 
finally, at long last, agree with me that we 
should not try to punish the loyal Federal 
employees who say, ‘I will not protect any 
crookedness, any dishonesty in Government, 
merely because my boss or someone else takes 
a “secret” stamp and stamps it on a docu- 
ment.’ If we can do that, I think we can 
perform a great service. 


“May I say, Mr. Chairman, the reason I 
have taken so much time on this is because 
I do want to make it very, very clear to all of 
the Federal employees, as I have said before, 
that there is no power on earth which will 
force me to disclose the names of individuals 
who are respecting their oath, their oath to 
defend this United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic, and giving the 
head of a committee information.” (Tran- 
script, vol. 23, pp. 4269-4271.) 

* o * . o 

4. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCarTnuy and Sena- 
tor McCiettan which took place in ‘the 
— before the subcommittee on June 
1, 1954: 

“Senator McCLeELtan. * * * 


“I do take this position, that I am talk- 
ing about classified information. If the Sen- 
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ator has a right, as chairman of this com- 
mittee or as a United States Senator, to 
have the secret files of this Government, the 
classified files, dealing with the security of 
this country, to have them pilfered, and the 
documents given to him, then I say it will 
destroy the security system that protects 
this country at this hour.” (Transcript, vol. 
24, p. 4433.) 
7 ° * 7. + 


“Senator McCarTuy. * * * 

“I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, previously 
that as chairman of the Investigating Com- 
mittee I have no choice, under the Reorgan- 
ization Act I have the duty, but to examine 
and expose any wrongdoing in the executive 
branch. 

“I pointed cut that you cannot hide wrong- 
doing behind a stamp of secrecy. Let’s not 
bring J. Edgar Hoover into this. J. Edgar 
Hoover made no decision as to whether or 
not these documents could be made public. 
That was made by the Attorney General. 

“Let me finsh, please. I didn’t interrupt 
you, Senator MCCLELLAN. 

“I want to make it very clear that while I 
am chairman of the committee, I will receive 
evidence of wrongdoing, graft, corruption, 
treason, from any Government employee who 
will give that to me. I feel those Govern- 
ment employees have a high duty to do 
that. They all take an oath, as I recall, to 
defend this Nation against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic. 

“I believe that oath towers far above any 
loyalty to a superior officer who might be 
jailed if they give us the facts.” (Transcript, 
vol. 24, p. 4438.) 


“Senator McCartuy. Let me say this: If @ 
Presidential directive, one I think mistakenly 
made, unwisely made—I don’t think this 
Congress is bound by any Presidential direc- 
tive of secrecy. When Truman wrote his 
blackout order in 1948 which protected the 
Alger Hisses in the Government, I thought 
he was making a grievous error. When Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, whom I respect greatly, 
passed his secrecy order which went far 
beyond the Truman order, I thought he was 
making a grievous error and I felt he was 
not entitled to do it. 

“May I say, Senator, just for your benefit, 
Iam not setting myself above any law. I feel 
that I have an oath as a Senator, an oath is 
the chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee. That oath binds me to get information 
of wrongdoing in government. I feel that 
there is no valid directive of any kind which 
can say that, as chairman of the committee, 
I must not do that. 

“If the Congress passes a law and the Pres- 
ident signs it, say‘ng the chairmen of these 
investigating committees must not get in- 
formation of wrongdoing, that the American 
people must not know what is going on, that 
the American people must not hear of trea- 
son, that they must not hear of graft and 
corruption, if we pass that law and it is made 
a law, then there is nothing I can do except 
abide by it. But, Senator, I just will not 
abide by any secrecy directive of anyone. I 
think you and I have seen and will see Pres- 
idents come and go.” (Transcript, vol. 24, 
pp. 4446-4447.) 

5. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCartTny and Sena- 
tor SymincTron which took place in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on June 16, 


"1954: 


“Senator SyminctrowN. Senator McCartuy, 
as I see it, based on your own words, if a man 
or if an employee of the Army gave an un- 
authorized person secret, top secret, or confi- 
dential material, would that be a violation 
of the Espionage Act? 

“Senator McCartuy. An unauthorized per- 
son, yes. I believe, Senator, however, to get 
a conviction for a violation of the Espionage 
Act, the information would have to be of 
such a nature that it would be of benefit to 
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anenemy. But essentially, I think that you 
are correct in that. 

“Senator Symimncton. Thank you. That 
act, as I read it, makes it a felony punishable 
by a fine up to $10,000 and by a jail sentence 
up to 10 years for any person having control 
of classified documents who divulge them 
to an unauthorized person; is that correct? 

“Senator McCartuy. You are speaking 
about the McCarran Act. I think that is the 
penalty provided in the McCarran Act, an ex- 
cellent act. 

“Senator SYMINGcTON. United States Code, 
Annotated, title XVIII, Crime and Criminal 
Procedures, 701-1698, paragraph 793.” 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 6983.) 

6. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCarTnHy and Sena- 
tor McCLELLaNn which took place in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on June 16, 
1954: 

“Senator McCazTuy. I think you are com- 
pletely wrong, Senator. I don’t think any 
Government employee can deny the people 
the right to know what the facts are by using 
a rubber stamp and stamping something 
‘secret’.” (Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7013.) 

7 + + . . 

“Senator McCartHy. Senator, may I make 
it very clear so there is no question about it: 
Regardless of who tries to sustain me or vice 
versa, while I am chairman of the committee 
I will receive all the information I can get 
about wrongdoing in the executive branch. 
I will give that information to the American 


people. 
. . = - 


“Senator McCarTnuy. And I will protect 
anyone who gives me that information.” 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7014.) 

7. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCarTHy and 
Senator Srmincton which took place in the 
hearings before the subcommittee on June 
16, 1954: 

“Senator SymincTon. Regardless of in- 
structions from his superior, anybody can 
decide themselves, regardless of the classi- 
fication of a document, if they believe that 
it is wrong, whatever their superior does, 
therefore they have the right to tell it to a 
congressional committee, is that right? 

“Senator McCartuy. Senator, so there is 
no question, let me repeat again, anyone 
who has evidence of wrongdoing, has not 
only the right but the duty to bring that 
evidence to a congressional committee.” 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7037.) 


8. The following are answers given by 
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any American who loves his country, to 

that to the attention of the proper investi- 
gating committee, and I think that is. the 
rule that we should follow, not only in 1954 
but in 1964, 1974, 1984, 1994. Otherwise, Mr. 
Welch, if we can cover up wrongdoing, tf we 
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can cover up treason by a stamp of secrecy, 

then you and I won’t—-strike that. Let’s say 

that this Nation certainly won’t have too 

long to live.” (Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7041.) 
Conclusion 


By the statements set out above, Senator 
McCarTHy invited Government employees 
to submit to him classified executive in- 
formation without regard to their oath of 
office, provisions of law, executive regula- 
tions and ethical obligations. For this in- 
vitation to anarchy, the Senator from Wis- 
consin should be censured. 


COMMITTEE ITEM III 


Incidents involving receipt or use of classi- 
fied document or other confidential informa- 
tion, from executive files, referred to in the 
following: : 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartny, viz: 
“(d) Received and made use of confidential 
information unlawfully obtained from a doc- 
ument in executive files upon which docu- 
ment the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had placed its highest classification; and of- 
fered such information to a lawfully consti- 
tuted Senate subcommittee in the form of a 
spurious document which he falsely asserted 
to the subcommittee to be ‘a letter from the 
FBI’.” 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTuy, viz: 
“(13) He received and held a valuable classi- 
fied document in possible violation of the 
Espionage Act. (Revealed in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings that he had improperly 
obtained J. Edgar Hoover's report on sub- 
versives from the Army, and failed to re- 
store the document to properly authorized 
hands.) He permitted the document to fall 
into the hands of a gossip columnist (Walter 
Winchell) .” 

Documentation 

Hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, United States Senate, 
83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 189. 

Exhibits 


(a) Copy of Federal Register of March 16, 
1948, volume 13, No. 52, containing Presiden- 
tial directive of March 13, 1948 (Confidential 
Status of Employee Loyalty Records). 

(b) Copy of Federal Register of April 29, 
1953, volume 18, No. 82, containing Execu- 
tive Order 10450 of April 27, 1953 (Security 
Requirements for Government Employment). 


Summary of facts 


1. At a hearing before the special subcom- 
mittee on May 4, 1954, during an examina- 
tion of Secretary Robert T. Stevens, Senator 
McCarTHy produced a 214-page document to 
which he referred as follows: 

“Senator McCartuy. Mr. Secretary,. I 
would like to give you a letter, one which 
was written incidentally before you took of- 
fice but which was in the file, I understand, 
all during the time you are in office—I un- 
derstand it is in the file as of today—from 
the FBI, pointing out the urgency'in con- 
nection with certain cases, listing the fact, 
for example, that Coleman had been in di- 
rect connection with espionage agents—” 
(Hearing, pt. 18, p. 703.) 
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“Senator McCartuy. I want to question 
the Secretary as to whether or not the origi- 
nal of this and other letters like it are in 
his file. I want to make it clear that Ihave 
gotten neither this letter nor anything else 
from the FBI.” (Hearing, pt. 18, p. 704.) 

2. The following colloquy between Mr. Ray 
Jenkins, subcommittee counsel, and Mr. 
Stevens occurred on May 5, 1954: 

“Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Stevens, since yester- 
day afternoon, have you or not, through 
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yourself or those under your command ex. 
amined the files of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Pentagon with special reference 
to the original of the letter about which you 
were questioned yesterday afternoon? 

“Secretary STevens. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. JENKINS. State whether or not such 
a letter was found in that file or any other 
file. 

“Secretary StTeveNs. No, sir.” 
pt. 19, p. 720.) 

3. Mr. Robert Collier, assistant counsel to 
the subcommittee, was then called to the 
stand and sworn. He was interrogated re- 
garding a conference between himself and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, on 
the subject of the above ‘document. The 
following are excerpts from Collier's testj- 
mony: 

“Mr. Cottier. Upon receiving your instruc- 
tions, I communicated with the FBI, and 
within a short period of time obtained an 
appointment with Mr. Hoover. I went to 
see him, having advised him of the date 
and the type of letter involved. Mr. Hoover 
at that time informed me that they had 
not found such a letter. He did have an- 
other letter of the same date. 

“In order to be perfectly sure that they 
had obtained the correct letter, I returned 
to the Senate Office Building and obtained 
from Roy Cohn, in Senator McCartny’s 
Office, the letter which I now have in my 
hand and which was the one produced yes- 
terday by Senator McCartuy. I took that 
letter to Mr. Hoover, and at that time he 
compared this letter with the letter in his 
possession of the same date. 

“I can now report to you that Mr. Hoover 
advised me that this letter is not a carbon—— 

“Mr. Jenkins. Identify the letter when you 
say ‘this letter.’ 

“Mr. Coutirer. This is the letter produced 
yesterday by Senator McCartny. This is not 
a carbon copy or a copy of any communica- 
tion prepared or sent by the FBI to General 
Bolling on January 26, 1951, or any other 
date. The FBI has in its files a letter—— 

“Mr, JENKINS. Are you now stating what 
Mr. Hoover personally told you? 

“Mr. CoLuier. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. JENKINS. You may proceed. 

“Mr. Cotuier. The FBI does have in its files 
a file copy of a letter dated January 26, 1951, 
the same date, prepared and sent by the FBI 
to General Bolling, which was a 15-page in- 
terdepartmental memorandum. A carbon 
copy of that went to Maj. Gen. Joseph F. 
Carroll, United States Air Force. 

“Mr. Hoover, in comparing the two docu- 
ments, advised me that the form of the car- 
bon copy which I have, the one introduced, 
and the yellow copy of the FBI memorandum 
prepared on January 26, are materially dif- 
ferent in form.”- (Hearing, pt. 9, pp. 721, 722.) 

* 


“* * *© Mr. Hoover advised me, and ex- 
amined the two documents in my presence, 
advised me that the substance of the original 
FBI 15-page memorandum and the substance 
of the 2%-page carbon copy, contain infor- 
mation relating to the same subject matter, 
and that in some instances exact or iden- 
tical language appears in both documents.” 
(Hearing, pt. 19, p. 723.) 

Nors.—On pages 722 and 723, Mr. Collier 
recounted in detail the differences between 
the two documents. See also Mr. Collier's 
testimony on pages 749 to 754, of part 20. 

4. The following are excerpts from the tes- 
timony of Senator McCarrny before the spe- 
cial subcommittee on May 5, 1954: 

“Mr, JENKINS. There was handed to me, 
Senator McCarry, a letter dated January 26, 
1951, and referred to herein as a 2%4-page 
letter. As I recall, Senator, that letter was 
handed to me by you; is that correct? 

“Senator McCarTHY. That is correct. It 
was passed along the table by me.” (Hear- 
ing, pt. 20, p. 759.) 

7 a s e * 
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“yr, JENKINS. Senator McCarTHy, you are 
pound to aware of the fact that some attack 
has been made upon that letter. I want to 
ask you at this time to tell this committee 
all of your knowledge, without my asking you 
any specific questions at this time, with re- 
spect to the 2%4-page letter, particularly 
where you obtained possession of it, when 
you obtained possession of it, when it came, 
and give any other knowledge that you may 
nave pertaining to that 244-page letter. 

“Senator McCaRTHY. First let me make it 
very clear, Mr. Jenkins and . Chairman, 
that I will not under any circumstances re- 
yeal the source of any information which I 
get as chairman of the committee * * * I 
will give you the information that you re- 
quest, Mr. Jenkins. This came to me from 
someone within the Army. 

“as I recall the time, I do not recall the 
date, I recall he stated very clearly the rea- 
son why he was giving me this information 
was because he was deeply disturbed because 
even though there were repeated reports from 
the FBI to the effect that there were Commu- 
nist infiltration, indications of espionage in 
the top-secret laboratories, the radar labora- 
tories, that nothing was being done, he felt 
that his duty to his country was above any 
duty to any Truman directive’ to the effect 
that he could not disclose this informa- 
tion. * * *” (Hearing, pt. 20, pp. 759-760.) 

Nore.—See exhibit “a’”—the so-called Tru- 
man directive of March 13, 1948, which 
states in part “all reports, records, and files 
relative to the loyalty of employees or pro- 
spective employees (including reports of 
such investigative agencies), shall be main- 
tained in confidence, and shall not be trans- 
mitted or disclosed except as required in the 
efficient conduct of business.” 

See also exhibit “b”—Executive Order 
10450, April 28, 1953, section 9 (c), which 
states: “The reports and other investigative 
material and information developed by in- 
vestigations conducted pursuant to any stat- 
ute, order, or program described in section 7 
of this order shall remain the property of the 
investigative agencies conducting the inves- 
tigations, but may, subject to considerations 
of the national security, be retained by the 
department or agency concerned. Such re- 
ports and other investigative material and 
information shall be maintained in confi- 
dence, and no access shall be given thereto 
except, with the consent of the investigative 
agency concerned, to other departments and 
agencies conducting security programs under 
the authority granted by or in accordance 
with the said act of August 26, 1950, as may 
be required for the efficient conduct of Gov- 
ernment business.” 

“Mr. JENKINS. * * * Then, Senator, you did 
not get the 24%4-page document from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

“Senator McCartuy. I did not, sir. 

* * . o 


“Mr. Jenkins. But, as I do understand it, 
Senator McCartHy, and we are trying to 
pursue this question to its logical end so 
that the committee may know all the facts, 
that 214-page document was delivered to you 
by someone from the Army? 

“Senator McCartuy. Yes. I can go a step 
further, Mr. Jenkins. 

“Mr. JENKINS, And perhaps in the Intelli- 
gence Department? Can you go that far? 

“Senator McCartHy. An officer in the Intel- 
ligence Department, 

“Mr. JENKINS. Very well. Senator, when 
was that letter, that 2144-page document, de- 
livered to you? 

* * * * 


« 

“Senator McCartuy. Mr. Jenkins, I would 
have difficulty giving you an exact date, but 
it was early last spring, roughly a year ago.” 
(Hearing, pt. 20, p. 766.) 

® + * + 


si . 
“Senator Symincron. Senator, I have two 


questions, 


“First, did you discuss this article or letter 
with Mr. Hoover, or the FBI, before you of- 
fered it for evidence? 

“Senator McCarrny. I did not. * * * I have 
never discussed with Mr. Hoover any re- 
port that appeared to have originated in the 
FBI I have used my own judgment and the 
one. that I thought should be used I have 
used.” (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 766.) 


“Mr. WetcH. Do you understand that J. 
Edgar Hoover sent to the Army a document 
2% pages in length? Just ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 

“Senator McCarrny. I don’t know the 
length of these other documents. 

“Mr. Wetcn. Let us face up to it, Senator. 
Do you understand that J. Edgar Hoover sent 
te the Army a document 214 pages in length? 

“Senator McCartny. As far as the docu- 
ment on January 26 is concerned the answer 
is ‘No’.” (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 774.) 

5. The question of whether or not the 
contents of the documents (the 15-page 
memorandum and the 2144-page document 
produced by Senator McCartny) could 
legally be disclosed arose during the ques- 
tioning of Mr. Collier on May 5, 1954. The 
following colloquy took place between Sena- 
tor Munor, subcommittee chairman, and Mr, 
Collier: 

“Senator Munot. * * * You were quoting 
Mr. Hoover, then, when you said that in 
some instances the language was identical, 
that the subject matter was identical, and 
that as Mr. Hoover interprets the security 
laws, the subject matter, both of the FBI 
copies and of the copies from Senator Mc- 
CartuHy's files, because they deal with an 
identical subject, should not be revealed in 
public short of a ruling of the Attorney 
General. Is that correct? 

“Mr. CoLiier. I want to make it clear. Mr. 
Hoover did not, of course, refer to this carbon 
copy when he stated that, because actually 
this is not a carbon copy of any FBI docu- 
ment. He was referring to his own docu- 
ment, the 15-page memorandum, when he 
suggested that ‘I respectfully refer you to the 
Attorney General for his opinion’.” (Hear- 
ing, pt. 19, pp. 724-725.) 

6. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator MCCLELLAN and Mr. 
Collier before the subcommittee on May 5, 
1954: 

“Senator McCLetran. * * * From what 
you have seen of the two do:uments, the one 
that has been presented here, and the one 
that you discussed with Mr. Hoover, I will 
ask you to state whether it would be possible 
for anyone to compose or present the docu- 
ment now before us except that they had 
access to the original document or the orig- 
inal copy thereof which still remains con- 
fidential and restricted. 

“Mr. Cottier. You are asking for my per- 
sonal opinion on that? 

“Senator McCLELLAN. From what you have 
observed of the two. Would it be possible, 
except that the author of the document now 
before us must have had access to the origi- 
nal or the original copy thereof? 

“Mr. CoLuier. I would say that since seven 
of the paragraphs are identical, that the 
person who wrote this document must have 
had access to the original, because the iden- 
tical language is contained therein. 

“Senator McCLe.ian. It is still restricted 
so far as the FBI is concerned? 


“Mr. CoLiter. Mr. Hoover told me, and 

as I have stated to the committee at the 

of this testimony, that it carries 

the highest classification the Bureau can 

place on a document, confidential, that he 

does not feel that he has any right to de- 
classify it.” (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 755.) 

7. On May 5, 1954, Senator Munonpr, as 
chairman of the Special Investigating Sub- 
committee, addressed a letter to Attorney 
General Brownell, asking the opinion of the 
Attorney General as to whether or not the 
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contents or any part of the 2%4-page and 
the 15-page documents could be released to 
the public. (Exhibit No. 15, hearing, pt. 21, 
p. 819.) 

8. On May 6, 1954, there was introduced 
in the hearing before the subcommittee a 
letter from Attorney General Brownell to 
Senator Munor (exhibit No. 16, hearing, pt. 
21, pp. 820, 821) which stated, in part, with 
regard to the 2\4-page document introduced 
in the hearing by Senator McCarrur: 

“Your second request refers to a 24-page 
document, dated January 26, 1951, a copy 
of which was delivered to us by Mr. Robert 
A. Collier, assistant counsel of your subcom- 
mittee, and which is returned herewith. 
This document purports to be a copy of a 
letter with a salutation: ‘Major General Boll. 
ing, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C., Sir:’. 
It is marked ‘personal and confidential.’ It 
closes with the following typewritten signa- 
ture: ‘Sincerely yours, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector.’ 

“Mr. Hoover has examined the document 
and has advised me that he never wrote any 
such letter. However, this document does 
contain phraseology which is identical in 
words and paragraphs with those contained 
in the 15-page memorandum referred to pre- 
viously. In addition this document contains 
the listing of names identical with names 
contained in the 15-page memorandum. 

“After these names there appear the words 
‘derogatory’ or ‘no derogatory’ which were 
not contained in the original memorandum, 
Although the 244-page document purports 
to be a letter signed by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, these evaluations of 
‘derogatory’ or ‘no derogatory’ were not made 
by him nor by anyone on his behalf. In fact, 
there is nothing contained in the 214-page 
document to show who made such evalua- 
tions. In view of these facts and because 
the document constitutes an unauthorized 
use of information which is classified as 
confidential, and for the reasons previously 
stated, it is my opinion that it should not be 
made public.” 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
“Attorney General.” 


9. Although there has not to my knowledge 
been a definitive decision declaring the re- 
ceipt of such classified information as that 
contained in the 244-page document to be 
a violation of Federal law, a reading of the 
applicable Federal statute casts great doubt 
upon the legality of such receipt. Title 18, 
United States Code, section 793 (f), pro- 
vides: 

“Whoever, being entrusted with or having 
lawful possession or control of any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue- 
print, plan, map, model, instrument, appli- 
ance, note, or information, relating to the 
national defense, (1) through gross negli- 
gence permits the same to be removed from 
its proper place of custody or delivered to 
anyone in violation og his trust, or to be lost, 
stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, or (2) hav- 
ing knowledge that the same has been ille- 
gally removed from its proper place of cus- 
tody or delivered to anyone in violation of its 
trust, or lost, or stolen, abstracted, or de- 
stroyed, and fails to make prompt report of 
such loss, theft, abstraction, or destruction 
to his superior officer— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 

The foregoing is followed by a subsection 
(g), which reads as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire to vio- 
late any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section, and one or more of such persons do 
any act to effect the object of the conspir- 
acy, each of the parties to such conspiracy 
shall be subject to the punishment provided 
for the offense which is the object of such 
conspiracy.” 
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Conclusion 


The testimony set out above indicates that 
Senator McCarTHyY made use in a hearing be- 
fore the Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of a document which he knew had been 
extracted from executive files in contraven- 
tion of an Executive order. The receipt of 
such a classified document may also have 
been in violation of the Espionage Act, and 
certainly was in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the sections of the Espionage Act 
set forth above. For this improper use of 
classified executive material the Senator from 
Wisconsin should be censured. 


COMMITTEE ITEM IV 


Incidents involving abuse of colleagues in 
the Senate, referred to in the following: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. PLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTxy, 
viz: “(30) He has ridiculed his colleagues 
in the Senate, defaming them publicly in 
vulgar and base language (regarding Senator 
HENpDRIcKSON—‘a living miracle without 
brains or guts’; on PLanpERS—‘senile—I think 
they should get a man with a net and take 
him to a good quiet place’).” 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTHy, viz: 
“(b) unfairly accused his fellow Senators 
GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HENDRICKSON, HAYDEN, 
and HENNINGs of improper conduct in carry- 
ing out their duties as Senators.” 


Documentation 


Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 187 and Senate 
Resolution 304. 


Summary of facts 


1. On August 6, 1951, Senate Resolution 
187 was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William Benton, of Connecticut. The reso- 
lution called for an investigation to deter- 
mine whether expulsion proceedings should 
be instituted against Senator JoserH R. Mc- 
Carruy. The resolution was referred by the 
President of the Senate to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administretion and, in 
turn, to its Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections for consideration. There was also 
referred to this committee and subcommittee 
on April 10, 1952, a resolution (S. Res. 304) 
introduced by Senator McCarTny, calling for 
an investigation of Senator Benton. (Report, 
pp. 1, 5.) 

2. During the course of the above investi- 
gations, Senators GILLETTE, MoNRONEY, HEN- 
DRICKSON, HAYDEN, and HENNINGS served on 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, as did Senators WELKER and MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH. 

8. During the time that Senator Gmuerre 
was chairman of the subcomm‘ttee, Senator 
McCaRTHY on numerous occasions was in- 
vited to appear and assist the subcommittee 
on its investigations. Senator McCarruy 
failed to appear before the subcommittee, 
and instead he made attacks upon the in- 
tegrity of the subcommittee and its mem- 
bers. The following are quotations from let- 
ters written by Senator McCarruy. The let- 
ters are reproduced in their entirety in the 
appendix of the report of the subcommittee. 

December 6, 1951: “* * * a horde of in- 
vestigators hired by your committee at a 
cost of tens of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money, has been engaged exclusively 
in trying to dig up on McCartuy material 
covering periods of time long before he was 
old enough to be a candidate for the Sen- 
ate—material which can have no conceivable 
connection with his election or any other 
election. This is being done in complete 
disregard of the limited power of your elec- 
tions subcommittee. The obvious purpose is. 
to dig up campaign material for the Demo- 
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mentally unbalanced. I beg you not to let 
this distract you from the honest, gentle. 
manly job you are doing. Those critics fai) 
to realize that everything is ethical ang 
honest if it is done to expose the awlulness 
of McCarthyism.” (Appendix, p. 83.) 

* 


crat Party for the coming campaign against 
McCarTHy. 

“When your elections subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartuy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning over the loot 
to the Democrat National Committee.” 
(Appendix, p. 62.) 

“While the actions of Benton and some of 
the committee members do not surprise me, 
I cannot understand your being willing to 
label Guy GILLETTE as a man who will head 
a committee which is stealing from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars and then using this 
money to protect the Democrat Party from 
the political effect of the exposure of Com- 
munists in government. To take it upon 
yourself to hire a horde of investigators and 
spend tens of thousands of dollars without 
any authorization to do so from the Senate 
is labeling your elections subcommittee as 
even more dishonest than was the Tydings 
committee.” (Appendix, pp. 62-63.) 

December 19, 1951: “‘As I have previously 
stated, you and every member of your sub- 
committee who is responsible for spending 
vast amounts of money to hire investigators, 
pay their traveling expenses, etc., on matters 
not concerned with elections, is just as dis- 
honest as though he or she. picked the 
pockets of the taxpayers and turned the loot 


’ over to the Democrat National Committee.” 


(Appendix, p: 65.) 

4. On April 8, 1952: Senator Hayrpen, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, introduced on the floor of the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 300 (exhibit No. 
14, appendix, pp. 68-69), which pointed out 
the issue involved with respect to Senator 
McCartuy’s charge that the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections lacked jurisdic- 
tion to investigate such acts of a Senator as 
were not connected with an election cam- 
paign, and his attack upon the honesty and 
motives of the members of the subcommit- 
tee. 

On April 10, 1952, the Senate voted on 
Resolution 300, and, by a vote of 60 to 0, up- 
held the jurisdiction of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to con- 
tinue its investigation of Senator McCarruy 
and confirmed its confidence in the honesty 
and integrity of the members of the sub- 
committee. (Report, p. 5.) 

5. In May 1952 Senator McCarrny wrote 
letters to the subcommittee containing the 
following statements: 

May 8, 1952: “I am sure that you would 
never knowingly allow your committee to 
serve the Communist cause. However, thé 
damage done is the sanre whether it is know- 
ingly and deliberately done. There can be 
no question in your mind or in anyone’s 
mind that this year-long investigation by 
your subcommittee would never have been 
commenced ii I had not been exposing Com- 
munists in Government.” (Appendix, p. 


81.) . ; . : 


“If you have evidence of wrongdoing on 
McCarTHy’s part, which would justify re- 
moval from the Senate or a vote of censure 
by the Senate, certainly you have the obli- 
gation to produce it. However, as you well 
know, every member of your committee and 
staff privately admits that no such evidence 
is in existence. It is an evil and dishonest 
thing for the subcommittee to allow itself 
a> used for an evil purpose.” (Appendix, 
P. 82.) 

May 11, 1952: “Some shallow thinkers may 
say that you gentlemen are dishonest to have 
planned to use your committee as a sound- 
ing board to headline the statements of a 
witness after your staff had reported he was 
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“I ask you gentlemen not to be disturbed 
by those who point out that your committce 
is trying’ to do what the Communist Party 
has Officially proclaimed as its No. 1 task, 
You just keep on in the same honest, pains- 
taking way of developing the truth. The 
thinking pegple of this Nation will not be 
deceived by those who claim that what you 
are doing is dishonest. After all, you must 
serve the interest of the Democrat Party— 
there is always the chance that the country 
may be able to survive. * * * After all, isn’t 
McCarty doing the terribly unpatriotic ang 
unethical thing of proving the extent to 
which the Democrat administration is Com- 
munist ridden? Unless he can be discredited, 
the Democrat Party may be removed from 
power.” (Appendix, p. 84.) 

6. On September 9, 1952, Senator Wetxrr 
resigned from the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. On September 10, 1952, 
Senator GILLeTre submitted his resignation 
from the subcommittee in a letter to Senator 
Haypen, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The following 
statement was contained in Senator Gnu- 
LETTE’s letter: 

“If Senator WetxKer carries out his an- 
nounced intention and sends his resignation 
to you, the opportunity is clear for a return 
to a three-man membership, My resignation 
would be clearly indicated and would leave 
Senators HENNINGS, MONRONEY, and HEN- 
DRICKSON. As you know, there are no three 
Members of the Senate who are more capable, 
or more high minded, than these men. They 
have always been scrupulously fair in their 
consideration of the difficult problems laid 
before the subcommittee. There is no doubt 
in my mind that it would be in the best 
interest of the work of the subcommittee to 
take the action I have suggested.” (Appen- 
dix, p. 95.) 

7. On December 1, 1952, Senator McCartuy 
wrote a letter to Senator HenNINGs, who had 
replaced Senator GILLeTTe as chairman of the 
subcommittee. The following are excerpts 
from Senator McCartTuyr's letter to Senator 
HENNINGS: 

“I was interested in your declaration of 
honesty of the committee and would like to 
believe that it is true.* * * Senator Gn- 
LETTE also resigned without giving any plau- 
sible reason for his resignation from the com- 
mittee. Obviously, he also couldn't stomach 
the dishonest use of public funds for political 
purposes. For that reason it is difficult for 
me to believe your protestations of the hon- 
esty of your committee.” (Appendix, p. 102.) 

“I thought perhaps the election might 
have taught you that your boss and mine— 
the American people—do not approve of 
treason and incompetence and feel that it 
must be exposed.” (Appendix, p. 103.) 

= o 7 2 * 


“This letter is not written with any hope of 
getting an honest report from your com- 
mittee. It is being written merely to keep 
the record straight.” (Appendix, p. 104.) 

Conclusion 


For these unwarranted attacks upon mem- 
bers of a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Senate, Senator McCartuy should be 
censured. 

COMMITTEE ITEM V 


_ Incident relating to Ralph Zwicker, a gen- 
eral officer of the Army of the United States, 
referred to in the following: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTHy, viz: 
“(4) without justification, the junior Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin impugned the loyalty, 
patriotism, and character of Gen. Ralph 
ricker.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarty, viz: 
“(c) as chairman of a committee resorted 
to abusive conduct in his interrogation of 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker, including a charge that 
General Zwicker was unfit to wear the uni- 
form, during the appearance of General 
gwicker as @ Witness before the Permanent 
subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations on 
February 18, 1954.” 

Cc. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLanpers to 
the resolution (S, Res. 301) to censure the 
senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarrnmy, viz: 
“(10) He has attacked, defamed, and be- 
smirched military heroes of the United 
States, either as witnesses before his com- 
mittee or under the cloak of immunity of 
the Senate floor (General Zwicker, General 
Marshall) .”” 

Documentation 

Hearings before the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 189, part 3, January 30, 
February 18, and March 4, 1954. 


Summary of facts 


1. On February 18, 1964, Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker, commanding officer, Camp Kilmer, 
appeared as a Witness before the permanent 
subcommittee in connection with its inves- 
tigation of alleged Communist infiltration in 
the Army. The subcommittee met in execu- 
tive session in room 110, Federal Building, 
New York, Senator Josepm R. McCarTuy 
(chairman) presiding. The chairman was 
the only subcommittee member present. 
(Hearings, p. 145.) 

2. General Zwicker was asked questions 
about the honorable discharge from the Army 
of Major Peress, a witness at an earlier hear- 
ing who had refused to answer whether or 
not he was @ member of the Communist 
Party, claiming the privilege of the fifth 
amendment. Certain of the questions asked 
General Zwicker he refused to answer on the 
grounds of a Presidential directive. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 146, 147.) 

3. When asked about the Peress testimony, 
General Zwicker stated that his knowledge of 
what Peress had been asked and had refused 
to answer was confined to what he had read 
in the press, but that he knew generally the 
reasons for calling Peress before the subcom- 
mittee, and he knew that Peress had refused 
to answer some questions. The following col- 
loquy ensued early in the hearing: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did you know that he 
refused to answer questions about his Com- 
munist activities? 

: “General ZwIckER. Specifically, I don’t be- 
eve so. 

“The CHARMAN. Did you have any idea? 
“a Zwicker. Of course I had an 

ea. 

“The CHarmman. What do you think he 

was called down here for? 
—s Zwicker. For that specific pur- 
“The CHAIRMAN. Then you knew that 
those were the questions he was asked, did 
you not? General, let’s try and be truth- 
ful. Iam going to keep you here as long as 
you keep hedging and hemming. 

“General Zwicker. I am not hedging. 

“The CuarrMAN. Or hawing. 

“General Zwicker. I am not hawing, and 
I don’t like to have anyone impugn my 
honesty, which you just about did. 

“The CHaRMaN, Either your honesty or 
your intelligence; I can’t help 
one or the other, when you tell us that a 
major in your command who was known to 
you to have been before a Senate commit- 
‘ee, and of whom you read the press re- 

very carefully—to now have you sit 
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here and tell us that you did not know 
whether he refused to answef questions 
about Communist activities. I had seen all 
the press releases, and they all dealt with 
that. So when you do that, General, if you 
will pardon me, I cannot help but question 
either your honesty or your intelligence, one 
or the other. I want to be frank with you 
en that.” (Hearings, pp. 147, 148.) 

4. Later in the hearing, the chairman 
(Senator McCartny) asked General Zwicker 
the following question: 

“The CHammMAN. Do you think, General, 
that anyone who is responsible for giving an 
honorable discharge to a man who has been 
named under oath as a member of the Com- 
munist conspiracy should himself be re- 
moved from the military?” 

General Zwicker asked whether the ques- 
tion was general or specific, and after stat- 
ing that he was dealing in generalities, the 
Chairman (Senator McCartuy) asked Gen- 
eral Zwicker the following hypothetical 
question: 

“The CHARMAN. Let us assume that John 
Jones is a major in the United States Army. 
Let us assume that there is sworn testimony 
to the effect that he is part of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, has attended Communist 
leadership schools. Let us assume that Maj. 
John Jones is under oath before a commit- 
tee and says, ‘I cannot tell you the truth 
about these charges, because, if I did, I fear 
that might tend ta incriminate me.’ Then 
let us say that General Smith was responsible 
for this man receiving an honorable dis- 
charge, knowing these facts. Do you think 
that General Smith should be removed from 
the military, or do you think he should be 
kept on in it?” 

General Zwicker stated that the hypo- 
thetical General Smith should ve kept if he 
were acting under competent orders to sep- 
arate the man, and then the chairman asked 
him to assume that General Smith originated 
the order directing the honorable discharge. 
General Zwicker stated that “that is not a 
question for me to decide, Senator.” The 
following colloquy then took place: 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are ordered to answer 
it, General. You are an employee of the 
people. 

“General Zwicker. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You have a rather impor- 
tant job. I want to know how you feel about 
getting rid of Communists. 

“General Zwicker. I am all for it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. ‘You will an- 
swer that question, unless you take the fifth 
amendment. I do not care how long we 
stay here; you are going to answer it. 

“General ZwickER. Do you mean how I 
feel toward Communists? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I mean exactly what I 
asked you, General; nothing else. And any- 
one with the brains of a 5-year-old child 
can understand that question. 

“The reporter will read it to you as often 
as you need to hear it so that you can an- 
swer it, and then you will answer it. 

“General Zwicker. Start it over, please.” 

(The question was reread by the reporter.) 

“General Zwicker. I do not think ‘he 
should be removed from the military. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then, General, you should 
be removed from any command. Any man 
who has been given the honor of being pro- 
moted to general, and who says, ‘I will pro- 
tect another general who protected Commu- 
nists,’ is not fit to wear that uniform, Gen- 
eral. I think it is a tremendous disgrace to 
the Army to have this sort of thing given to 
the public. I intend to give it to them. I 
have a duty to do that. I intend t repeat 
to the press exactly what you said. So‘you 
know that. You will be back here, General.” 
(Hearings, pp. 152, 153.) 

5. At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
following statements were made: 

“The CuamrMan. General, you will return 
for a public session at 10:30 Tuesday morn- 
ing. 
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“General Zwicker. This coming Tuesday? 

“The CHARMAN. Yes. 

“General Zwicker. Here? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“General Zwicker. At what time? 

“The CHarrMan. 10:30. In the meantime, . 
in accordance with the order which you claim 
forbids you the right to discuss this case, 
you will contact the proper authorities who 
can give you permission to tell the com- 
mittee the truth about the case before you 
appear Tuesday, and request permission to be 
allowed to tell us the truth about the—— 

“General Zwicker. Sir, that is not my 
prerogative, either. 

“The CHamrMAN. You are ordered to do 
it. 


“General Zwicker. I am sorry, sir, I will 
not do that. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“General Zwicker. If you care to have me, 
I will cite certain other portions of this. 

“The CHarmman. You need cite nothing. 
You may step down.” (Hearings, p. 157.) 


Conclusion 


The abusive and threatening conduct re- 
sorted to by Senator McCarrny, as set forth 
above, in his questioning of Gen. Ralph 
Zwicker, for declining to testify in violation 
of instructions issued by his superiors and 
contained in an Executive order, was un- 
warranted and unjustified and an abuse of 
the Senator’s position of chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, for which 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be cen- 
sured. : 


ALLEGATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


The select committee’s notice of hearing 
did not include two allegations of miscon- 
duct contained in my bill of particulars, by 
way of an amendment to Senate Resolution 
301. These omissions may not be based up- 
on any final determination not to consider 
the allegations. In the case of the conduct 
which was the subject of the so-called Army- 
McCarthy hearings, the select committee 
may have felt that it should not take any 
action until the Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee had com- 
pleted its work by the filing of reports. 

It is respectfully submitted that the two 
omitted allegations make a prima facie case 
of improper activities warranting censure. 
I am therefore providing the following sum- 
mary of the material upon which those two 
charges are based for the further considera- 
tion of the select committee. 


ITEM F OF MORSE AMENDMENT 
Charge 

(Senator McCartur) “attempted to invade 
the constitutional power of the President of 
the United States to conduct the foreign re- 
lations of the United States by carrying on 
negotiations with certain Greek shipowners 
in respect to foreign trade policies, even 
though the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment had a few weeks previously entered in- 
to an understanding with the Greek Gov- 
ernment in respect to banning the flow of 
strategic materials to Communist countries.” 

Documentation 


Hearings, Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, United States Senate, 83d 
Congress, ist session, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 40, part I, March 30 and 31, 1953. 

Summary of facts 


1. On March 29, 1953, Senator JosepH Mc- 
Carruy, chairman of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, announced that 
he had effected an agreement with Greek 
owners of 242 merchant ships to break off all 
trade with Communist China, North Korea, 
and Par Eastern ports of the Sovie* Union. 
He stated that although the vessels were all 
owned by Greek nationals, only 51 flew the 
Greek flag; 17 were registered as British, 34 
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Canadian, 52 Liberian, and 88 Panamanian. 
(See hearings, pp. 1-5.) 

2. Before effecting the above agreements, 
Mr. McCartuy had been informed by Mr. 
Harold Stassen, Director for Mutual Security, 
that the Government was dealing with for- 
eign governments, and in particular the 
Greek Government, to stop trade with the 
Communist nations. (Hearings, p. 4.) 

3. Mr. McCarruy carried out the negotia- 
tions for the above agreements and effected 
the agreements secretly, without advising 
the State Department or other governmental 
agencies, and in fact refused to reveal the 
manner in which said agreements had been 
obtained. (Hearings, p. 3.) 

4. On March 23, 1953, 6 days before the 
aereement between Mr. McCartHy and the 
Greek shipowners, the Government of 
Greece, after negotiations with the United 
States Government, gave notice forbidding 
merchant ships under the Greek flag to ply 
at ports controlled by the Communist China 
Government and the North Kerea Govern- 
ment. (Hearings, appendix, p. 63.) 

5. Prior to the time of the agreement be- 
tween the Greek shipowners and Mr. Mc- 
CarTuy, ships of the Liberian and Panaman- 
ian flags had been forbidden by their gov- 
ernments to transport goods to and from 
Communist China and North Korean ports. 
(Hearings, p. 17.) 

6. At the time of the agreement between 
Mr. McCartHy and the Greek shipowners, 
the United States was working with the 
countries of the United Kingdom and other 
countries on agreements to stop shipments 
of articles of military value to Communist 
and North Korean ports. (Hearings, pp. 
18-21.) 

7. On March 30, 1953, Mr. McCarTuy stated 
that he and his assistants had been able 
to do what the State Department had been 
unable to do, and that he wanted to give 
his assistants credit for dealing a heavier 
blow to the Communists than had the State 
Department. (Hearings, p. 36.) 

8. On March 30, 1953, Mr. McCarrnuy stated 
that he intended to continue to try to get 
agreements with foreign shipowners to re- 
move their ships from trade with the Com- 
munists, even though he had been informed 
by Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of Mutual 
Security, that his efforts were impairing the 
ability of the United States Government to 
negotiate with other governments in this 
field. (Hearings, p. 36.) 

Conclusion 

The agreements effected by Senator Mc- 
CarTHY were an infringement upon the ex- 
clusive power of the executive branch of the 
Government to negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments and execute agreements (includ- 
ing those governing the activities of their 
nationals and vessels), and such actions by 
Senator McCarrny threatened the ability of 
the United States to carry on negotiations 
and execute agreements in this field. For 
this infringement upon the jurisdiction con- 
ferred exclusively upon the executive branch 
by the constitutional doctrine of separation 
of powers the Senator from Wisconsin should 
be censured. 


ITEM G OF MORSE AMENDMENT 
Charge 


(Senator McCartny) “permitted and rati- 
fied over a period of several months in 1953 
and 1954 the abuse of senatorial privilege by 
Mr. Roy Cohn, chief counsel to the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of which committee and subcommittee 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin is chair- 
man, Mr. Cohn’s abuse having been directed 
toward attempting to secure preferential 
treatment for Pvt. David Schine, by the 
en of the Army, at a time when 

Army was under inves by the 
ie investigation by 
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Documentation 


Hearings before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, United States Sen- 
ate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 189. 


Statement 


The transcript of the’ Army-McCarthy 
hearings will show that Mr. Roy Cohn while 
chief counsel of the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, with the 
knowledge and acquiescence of Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY, sought from the Department of the 
Army preferential treatment for his friend 
David Schine. 

The following incidents illustrate a few 
of Cohn’s improper activities while serving 
as a staff member of the subcommittee of 
which the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
was chairman: 

In a telephone conversation, Cohn told 
one Lieutenant Blount he was “never going 
to forget” the names of persons whom he 
believed had refused to give preferential 
treatment to Private Schine. 

Cohn threatened to “wreck the Army” and 
to secure dismissal of the Army Secretary. 

Cohn also threatened to keep the investi- 
gations of the Army going indefinitely and 
to “get General Ryan for the way he had 
treated Dave at Fort Dix.” 

The extended hearings are replete with 
other exampies of Cohn’s shameful use of 
threats of reprisal and investigation in order 
to secure preferential treatment for Schine. 
They demonstrate an abuse of his office. 


His activities were of a type that should’ 


have been prevented and prohibited by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Senator McCartHy as chairman of the 
subcommittee that would be directly and 
adversely affected, should have been the 
first to put a stop to such derelictions. 





United States Representative Harold C. 
Hagen Will Have Office in County Seat 


Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with a policy I estab- 
lished some years ago, it is my plan this 
year to set up temporary congressional 
offices in each of the 15 counties of the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. 

This will be done shortly after my re- 
turn to Minnesota to reopen my official 
congressional office at Crookston, which 
is centrally located geographically in the 
district. My office there will be on the 
second floor of the post office building in 
Crookston, room 205. 

My office staff, including my executive 
secretary, Earl McArthur, will be there 
daily to meet constituents and friends 
who may come into the office for a per- 


may have matters to take up with the 
Federal Government. My Washington, 





September 1 


D. C., office also remains open and the 
address there is 1405 New House Office 
Building. Office hours at both places aye 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

I will be at the office at Crookston 
part of the time, but for the most part 
until November 2, election day, 1 yj 
be traveling throughout the district cam. 
paigning for reelection to Congress. 

We will establish a temporary office 
in the various counties and loca) citizens 
from throughout the area will have an 
opportunity to confer informally with 
their own Representative to the United 
States Congress, namely, myself, Repre- 
sentative HaRoLp C. HAGEN. One or two 
members of my Office staff will accom- 
pany me and assist me at these confer. 
ences and during the office hours which 
will be from 9 a. m. to 12 noon and 
1:30 p. m. to 5 p. m. at each county seat, 

In other words, the office of the Ninth 
District Congressman will be moved to 
each county seat in the Ninth District 
for 1 day. 

At most of the county seats, my con- 
gressional office for the day designated 
for the county will be at the courthouse. 
In a few instances, at the city hall, or 
perhaps at the community building. 

The schedule for each county follows: 

Roseau County: Tuesday, September 
28, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p.m, 
county courthouse, Roseau. 

Lake of the Woods County, September 
29, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p.m, 
courthouse, Baudette. 

Beltrami County: Thursday, Septem- 
ber 30, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p.m. to5p.m, 
city hall, Bemidji. 

Cleawater County: Friday, September 
31, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to ip. m, 
courthouse, Bagley. 

Mahnomen County: Monday, October 
4,9 a. m. to noon; 1 p.m. toip m, 
courthouse, Mahnomen. 

Norman County: Tuesday, October 5, 
9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Ada, 

Red Lake County: Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 6, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to5 p.m, 
courthouse, Red Lake Falls. 

Pennington County: Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p.m. to5 p.m, 
courthouse, Thief River Falls. 

Kittson County: Tuesday, October 12, 
9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Hallock. 

Marshall County: Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, 9 a. m. tonoon; 1 p.m. to5p.m, 
courthouse, Warren. 

Becker County: Friday, October 15, 
9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house Detroit Lakes. 

Clay County: Tuesday, October 19, 9 
a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Moorhead. 

Otter Tail County: Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 20 and 21, 9 a. m. to 
noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., courthouse, 
Fergus Falis. 

Wilkin County: Friday, October 22, 9 
a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Breckenridge. 

Any changes in the location of the 
meeting place and office will be an- 


‘mounced in the local newspapers and 


over the radio. 
Everyone is welcome to come in to 
these temporary congressional offices 10 
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1954 
each county seat. No appointments are 
necessary for these conferences. You 
are invited to come in anytime to see me. 
any or all of my constituents are urged 
to meet with me on the date and place 
convenient to them to discuss any prob- 
Jems on which my office staff and I may 
be of assistance and service, or you may 
want to come in to discuss some of the 
issues or perhaps stop in for just a social 


OP one long fought for and spoken 
joudly and strongly for 90 percent to 
100 percent of parity on farm crops from 
the average small farm. I voted for 90 
percent at all times. I wish you would 
come in and discuss the farm problem 
with me whether you agree with me or 
not. 

We will serve coffee, cookies, and 
doughnuts all day. I will be seeing you. 





Comment and Criticism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
for July 1, 1954, which sets forth a 
vigorous English criticism of some phases 
of American diplomatic policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Only the United States can lead the 
Western World, and it is no longer doing so. 
Only the United States has (or had) the 
resources, vigor, and idealism for the task. 
Its leadership is failing for two reasons— 
weakness within the administration, and an 
honest divergence of view between America 
and the other western nations. The weak- 
ness of the administration is sadly evident. 
The United States Government now speaks 
not with a united voice but with many and 
divided voices. What is its policy? Is it to 
find means of “getting along” with the Com- 
munists in Asia (as President Eisenhower 
says) or to reject all negotiation as worthless 
(as Senator KNOWLAND insists)? Is it to 
send troops to Indochina (Mr. Nixon on April 
16) or to keep out of Indochina (Mr. Nixon 
on April 20)? Is it to help small nations 
with all possible speed (Mr. Lodge on Siam’s 
appeal to the United Nations) or to let them 
stew in their own juice (Mr. Lodge on Guate- 
mala’s appeal to the United Nations)? True, 
more public discussion precedes the forming 
of policy in the United States than in other 
countries, and that is healthy. But now we 
have the discussion without the policy. The 
Secretary of State, who should give direction 
to the discussion, seems a prisoner of his 


own rigid prejudice. The President, who - 


above all must speak with authority, is 
silent or ambiguous. Under the American 
system the President must act firmly if 
there is to be any policy, since otherwise 
Congress will squander its time on sideshows. 
Roosevelt dealt firmly with Congress, as did 
Mr. Truman; but not Mr. Eisenhower. In 

also, the President must reconcile 
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the discord between departments, since there 
is no Cabinet system of shared responsibility. 
Mr. Eisenhower ordered the National Security 
Council to coordinate foreign and defense 
policies—an excellent notion—but in prac- 
tice the Defense Department goes one way, 
Commerce another, and State a third. The 
18th-century Constitution can be made to 
meet the demands of 20th-century govern- 
ment only through the force of a President's 
personality. Today that is absent. 

The divergence of American and other 
views was especially evident at Geneva. The 
United States—both its Government and ap- 
parently most of its people—believes that 
negotiation with the Communists is a danger- 
ous waste of time. This view is shared by 
no other major government inthe West. The 
United States believes that agreements nego- 
tiated with the Communists are worthless, 
because they will be torn up as soon as it 
suits the Communists, just as Yalta and 
Potsdam were by Russia (and, earlier, as Lo- 
carno was by Hitler). Others, while uncer- 
tain of Russian and Chinese intentions, think 
that a change may have occurred in Russia 
since Stalin’s death and that the Chinese 
have never been given a fair chance (and 
they remember that Locarno was followed by 
fourteen years of peace). The United States 
holds that further aggression by the Chinese 
is inevitable and will be emcouraged by 
weakness in negotiation. Others hoid that, 
although further aggression may come, it may 
not come immediately; further, they hold 
that even a temporary lowering of interna- 
tional tension may be helpful, and that since 
any war may quickly become a devastating 
world war we have a moral duty to be ready 
always to negotiate. The United States in- 
creasingly tends to see the Indochinese war 
as a clear case of evil against good. Others 
cannot always see it that way, remembering 
that much of the nationalist movement there 
was driven by wrong treatment into alliance 
with the Communists and that most of the 
people are indifferent. The United States 
believes that instead of talking to the Chi- 
nese we should be building military defenses 
against them urgently. Others are against 
unthinking haste and want full consultation 
with the Asian countries first. The diverg- 
ence of view is wide. The United States can- 
not lead the Western world while others dis- 
agree so deeply with its judgment. 

Who should give way? The United States 
can justly claim the longest experience in 
dealing with the Chinese Communists, from 
the Marshall mission through to Panmun- 
jom. Its friends may reply, sorrowfully, 
that the most perceptive American advisers 
are no longer heard by the administration, 
because they told unpalatable truths. Amer- 
ica's friends must also, most regretfully, 
point to the weakness of the administration. 
But it can raise legitimate objections. Other 
nations—especially the British, both Govern- 
ment and Labour Party—have seen China too 
often through rose-tinted spectacles. In 
arguing against American rigidity they have 
gradually forgotten the reservations they 
once had in their minds. They have for- 
gotten, for example, that until recently 
every attempt at friendship with China was 
rebuffed, that China’s change of tone may 
be a temporary expedient, and that we are 
all in the dark about China’s ultimate in- 
tentions. These matters were discussed in 
Washington. But the divisive forces at 
work—the weakness of the American admin- 
istration, its honest divergence of view from 
others, and the yearning among others for 
agreement with the Communists—are greater 
than a weekend at the White House can 
overcome. It is a grave thought that the 
Western nations now lack clear leadership. 
It is more grievous that the United States, 
if present trends continue, may gradually 
withdraw from many of its commitments in 
the outside world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this year— 
1954—for the first time November 11 will 
be designated Veterans’ Day instead of 
Armistice Day, as in the past. 

This new designation of the day we 
honor those valiant men and women who 
have served our country faithfully in 
time of war is a fitting tribute to the 
courage of those,who sacrificed their 
lives, and to the loyalty of all those who 
continue to serve their country in their 
individual and joint endeavors to pre- 
serve for our Nation the freedom and 
peace they won at great personal sacri- 
fice. 

The city of Washington is soon to be 
the place of assembly of one of these 
groups of veterans which have, through 
the years, won for themselves nation- 
wide acclaim for their responsible leader- 
ship as civilians in considering the course 
of our national administrative and legis- 
lative policy. The Nation’s Capital is 
preparing to welcome veteran members 
of the American Legion when they con- 
vene here for the first time. I know that 
my colleagues from every State join with 
me in extending a cordial greeting from 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, during recent months we 
have acted upon various legislative meas- 
ures in an over&ll program for veterans, 
and the record of the 83d Congress in, 
this respect has been exceptionally good. 
I should like to refer first to some of the 
important measures enacted, and then 
to the several charges that have been 
made against the Congress which do not 
accurately reflect legislative attitnde 
toward the American veteran. 

The interest and welfare of veterans 
has been advanced by measures which 
provided these benefits: 

First. Increased monthly rates of serv- 
ice-connected compensation payable to 
veterans of all wars and peacetime, and 
their dependents. 

Second. Increased by 5. percent 
monthly rates of non-service-connected 
pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents. 

Third. Prohibited the reduction of any 
rating of disability or permanent total 
disability for compensation or pension 
purposes where the rating has been in 
effect continuously for 20 or more years, 

Fourth. Continued the direct home- 
loan program to June 30, 1955, and au- 
thorized the sum of $150 million for 
continuation of this program. 

Fifth. Extended for 1 year the time for 
initiating a course of education and 
training under the Korean GI bill. 

Sixth. Extended for an additional 4 
years the time disabled veterans qualified 
under Public Law 16 may take advantage 
of training opportunities. 
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Seventh. Automatic renewal of 5-year 
life insurance term policies under United 
States Government life insurance and 
national service life insurance. 

Eighth. Extended to Korean veterans 
homestead rights given to other veterans. 

Ninth. Placed Korean veterans on a 
par with veterans of World War I and 
World War II by authorizing veterans’ 
benefits to persons disabled in connec- 
tion with reporting for induction in the 
Armed Forces. 

Tenth. Extended coverage of Service- 
men’s Indemnity Act to members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, when 
ordered to active training duty for peri- 
ods of 14 days or more. 

Eleventh. Granted veterans’ benefits 
to women who served in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps, who were honor- 
ably discharged for disability which ren- 
dered them physically unfit for service 
in the Women’s Army Corps. 

Twelfth. Authorized outpatient dental 
care for Spanish American War veterans 
and disabled veterans in training under 
Public Law 16. 

Thirteenth. Made uniform the service- 
connected presumption for -all types of 
tuberculosis among veterans causing 10 
percent disability within 3 years of dis- 
charge. 

Fourteenth. Appropriated a total of 
$3,500,000,000 for the activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration during the 
coming fiscal year. 

Fifteenth. Activated an additional 
3,000 hospital beds, making a total of 
127,000 available beds throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of a bet- 
ter understanding of legislative proce- 
dure and action, I should now like to 
review the several charges made against 
the Congress. Unfortunately, there are 
probably few fields of Government ac- 
tivity needing clarification more than 
that of the veterans’ program. 

The charges alleged are, first, that 
there was an economy move to cut vet- 
erans’ benefits; second, that defeat of 
the Teague amendment harmed the hos- 
pitalization program; and third, that 
there was an attempt to destroy the vet- 
erans’ preference law. 

The following information is respect- 
fully presented. 

First. There was no attempt to econo- 
mize on the veterans’ program. This 
charge resulted from a misunderstand- 
ing of the appropriation procedure in 
Congress. 

When officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appear before Congress 
early in the session to make their budget 
requests for the next fiscal year, it is 
impossible to submit an estimate in the 
exact amount reguired for the entire 
year for pensions and benefits. In 1953, 
Congress appropriated part of the funds 
in the initial appropriation bill, with 
the understanding that as soon as the 
Veterans’ Administration could deter- 
mine the exact amount required, it 
would be submitted for consideration 
in a supplemental appropriation bill. In 
the subsequent appropriation bill some 
$215 million—the exact additional 
amount required—was appropriated, 
instead of the rough estimate of $300 


million submitted for the first appro- 
priation bill. 

Had Congress appropriated all of the 
money included in the initial estimate, 
it would have resulted in an excess ap- 
propriation in the amount of $85 mil- 
lion. There are two objections to ap- 
propriating more money than is re- 
quired. First, it means the American 
taxpayer must pay interest on tnsse 
funds, since the amount is added to the 
national debt; and, second, the avail- 
ability of surplus funds in department 
accounts is a powerful temptation for 
unnecessary spending. This is borne out 
by the record in the past of some depart- 
ments to indulge in a spending spree the 
month preceding the end of the fiscal 
year. 

It should be pointed out that there 
was no attempt on the part of Congress 
to avoid any obligation which the law 
provides. 

Second. The Teague amendment was 
properly rejected. The amendment was 
offered during consideration of the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill in 
1953. It called for $10 million to be 
appropriated for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, ostensibly for medical] services 
and hospitalization. It was voted down 
for a number of reasons. These are as 
follows: 

It was not requested by the Veterans’ 
Administration and it probably would 
not have been expended had it been 
appropriated. 

It had not been considered by the 
House Appropriations Committee, whose 
duty it is to conduct hearings on all ap- 
propriation bills. 

The wording of the amendment was 
such that there was no requirement that 
it be spent for medical services. It might 
have gone for any one of a dozen other 
uses. 

There was then a surplus in the fund 
for which the appropriation was re- 
quested. Further, it was known that 
there would be a surplus in this par- 
ticular fund of approximately $6 million 
at the end of the year. Thus, the only 
result would have been to increase this 
surplus by $10 million. It would not 
have meant expanded or improved medi- 
cal services for veterans. 

To have appropriated funds to be 
added to the surplus would have in- 
creased the overwhelming national debt, 
upon which the American taxpayers now 
pay more interest than it took to run 
the entire Federal Government each year 
only several decades ago. 

The regular appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year, starting July 1, 1953, to 
be considered shortly thereafter, was the 
logical place to appropriate funds for an 
expanded veterans’ program. In fact, 
nearly $4 billion was appropriated for 
the Veterans’ Administration in the bill 
several months later. 

Third. There was no attempt to de- 
stroy the veterans’ preference law. It 
was said that an attempt was made to 
destroy veterans’ preference laws by giv- 
ing the Attorney General authority sum- 


The circumstances involved were as 
follows: There were certain security 
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risks and undesirables in the Department 
of Justice that the Attorney Genera) 
wanted to eliminate for the good of the 
service. This did not represent any 
wholesale attempt to destroy veterany 
preference among Federal employees. }j 
affected oply a small segment of the totg) 
employees in an agency of great respon. 
sibility. Similar authority to dismig 
employees in the State and Commerce 
Departments had been given severgj 
years previously to the then President 
Mr. Truman, and to Mr.-Acheson. Ny 
one has charged that former President 
Truman and Mr. Acheson violated vet. 
erans’ preference in those two Depart. 
ments. I am sure that President Eisep. 
hower and Mr. Brownell would not haye 
violated this authority had it beep 
granted by the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this review 
of the facts and circumstances involveg 
in the widespread misunderstanding of 
this legislative action will serve to estab. 
lish a better understanding of procedure 
in the National Legislature and to cop- 
firm the cooperative attitude of the 
83d Congress in considering the interest 
and welfare of veterans. In conclusion, 
I might add that there are times 
when Members of Congress themselves 
find parliamentary precedure somewhat 
complex. 





McNary, for Whom Dam Named, Worked 
for Public Power - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a special 
feature article from the Oregon Jour- 
nal entitled “McNary, for Whom Dam 
Named, Worked for Public Power.” One 
of the interesting things about this 
article, Mr. President, is that it shows 
very clearly that Senator McNary’s pub- 
lic power program could not be reconciled 
with the giveaway Eisenhower-McKay 
power program. It is perfectly clear 
from his:record that McNary never would 
have supported the Eisenhower-McKa 
scheme for giving away to the private 
utility monopoly in this country evel 
though this gift is dressed up in the 
political slogan called “Partnership with 
local interests the public’s heritage in the 
power resources of the streams of 
America.” 

There being no objection, the article 
will be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
McNary, ror WHom Dam NaMED, WORKED Ft 

Pusiic POWER 
: (By Walter Mattila) 

Why was the monumental dam which the 
Democratic administration started on Um 
tilla Rapids named after the great Republ- 
can, Charles L. McNary? 

The Oregon Senator took up building of 
dam on the rapids in the Columbia wh 
he called on President Herbert Hoover at the 
latter's summer camp on the Rapidan Rive. 
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, 1930, but then McNary, who 
oe the Senate since 1917, had 
rked for comprehensive development not 
= Columbia but the rivers of the 
only of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Senator McNary again conferred with 
President Hoover oh November 13, 1930. The 
topic: Muscle Shoals, the only Federal dam 
then built in the Tennessee Valley. The 
Washington bureau of the Journal reported 
the President “was as strong as ever against 
Government operation at Muscle Shoals and 
senator McNary as equally emphatic in his 
expression for Government operation and 
says he expects the Norris bill for Govern- 
ment operation to be enacted now or later.” 

From this Muscle Shoals grew TVA, for 
which Senator McNary voted. 

A month before his last Muscle Shoals visit 
McNary dropped in on President Hoover with 
a large volume under his arm—the famous 
308 report of the Corps of Engineers on the 
comprehensive development of the Columbia 

iver. 

w mastoted in the plans were dams at Uma- 
tilla Rapids, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, The 
Dalles, John Day, and on the Snake as well 
as at the Chief Joseph, Hungry Horse, and 
other sites. 2 

This 308 report which Senator McNary 
brought with him ‘to dinner at the White 
House had not yet been released, but McNary 
already had legislation drafted to put it into 
effect. After the dinner Senator McNary told 
the Journal’s Washington correspondent that 
he did not feel at liberty to reveal the Presi- 
dent’s reaction, but did say that the Presi- 
dent was deeply interested. 

This Senator for whom the great dam on 
the Columbia Rapids is named had labored 
during the Coolidge administration to get 
appropriations for the Corps of Engineers to 
make the surveys for 308 report. In subse- 
quent years it was forgotten that this bible 
of multiple-purpose dam development had 
been prepared before the days of Roosevelt. 

It was less often forgotten that McNary 
was a strong friend of Columbia power de- 
velopment before the New Deal was dealt out. 
As early as 1921 McNary introduced a recla- 
mation bill that had the imagination and 
scope that characterized such legislation in 
the early days of the New Deal. 

The Oregon Senator’s bill called for re- 
claiming of millions of acres of wasteland 
with appropriations sought in New Deal fig- 
ures—$250 million for the West and $250 
million for the South. «ee 

There was another Republican pushing 
power development in the Senate in pre-New 
Deal days. A dam has been named for him, 
also by the Democrats. It is called Norris 
Dam in honor of Senator George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska. 

When the New Deal came in and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration got a big purse 
Senator McNary—as Republican as ever and 
leader of the Senate minority—with the Ore- 
gon Democrat, Representative Charles L. 
Martin, got President Roosevelt to commit 
$31 million in PWA funds on Bonneville Dam. 

One dam wasn’t enough for Senator 
McNary’s conception of the wealth that 
power would bring to the Columbia Basin. 
He urged President Roosevelt to dip into 
PWA funds for Grand Coulee Dam and recla- 
mation project. He labored until his death 
on congressional appropriations for addi- 
tional dams, 

Senator McNary was calling at the White 
_— again. President Roosevelt asked him 

introduce the Bonneville Power Act after 
reaching an understanding on its terms. 

These included such controversial mat- 
ters as the postage stamp rate, Federal 
ation and regulation of power and 

© old Republican drafted preference for 
cant This bill was not passed until 1939 
pr Senator McNary lining up generally 
‘ the Democratic majority on its salient 
eatures, He was for the Corps of Engineers 
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distributing the power as well as generating 
it at the dams. This feature, however, was 
eliminated but Senator McNary won out 
on the Corps of Engineers running the dams 
not built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

When Wendell Willkie was nominated for 
President by the Republicans in 1940 that 
candidate—now honored as “the great lib- 
eral”—needed a running mate who had the 
confidence of public-power minded people. 

Senator McNary offered the Republicans 
much more. He was a highly regarded con- 
servationist and his remedial legislation for 
farm price—equalization—-twice vetoed by 
President Coolidge—had won him gratitude 
among the farmers. 

His nomination for Vice President was 
welcomed in Oregon. Even labor liked him. 
Said John Brost, president of the Oregon 
CIO: “I don’t think Wilkie has labor’s view- 
point, but McNary’s different. There are 
many things I like about him.” 

Said Monroe Sweetland, then secretary of 
the Oregon Commonwealth federation, “It 
will take more than Senator McNary to take 
the curse off Willkie’s holding company con- 
nections.” Other Democrats were less 
grudging with praise. 

But public power was not in issue in the 
campaign despiste the fact that Willkie had 
represented southern power companies in 
the bitter fight against TVA. The public 
was satisfied with both Willkie’s and Mc- 
Nary’s views on power. 

In accepting the nomination for Vice Pres- 
ident on August 28, 1940, at the State fair- 
grounds in Salem, Senator McNary said on 
the power issue, “Unfaltering, the Con- 
gress has granted to the public preferential 
rights to power generated from navigable 
streams. 

“Such power should be a common hert- 
tage. The Government, having made this 
power available, should have an indisputable 
right to control its utilization and distribu- 
tion. Maximum benefits for domestic con- 
sumers, farmers and small users of power 
should be the yardstick by which we measure 
the usefulness and serviceability of every Fed- 
eral development.” 

It was speeches such as those that the 
Democrats remembered as well as what he 
had done for the full development of the 
Columbia's water resources when they came 
to name the great dam on Umatilla Rapids. 
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Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following speeeh recently delivered 
by me on the occasion of the annual 
conference of the Greater New York 
Mizrachi Council, at Richman’s Hotel, 
Long Beach, Long Island, N. Y.: 

It is indeed. a privilege and an honor to 
address the annual meeting of the Greater 
New York Mizrachi Council. 

The devotion of your 20,000 members to 
the welfare of the land of Israel is well- 
known. We who take a close interest in 
the development of Israel follow your ac- 
tivities with a great deal of admiration. 
We applaud your achievements in the effec- 


tive mobilization of religious thinking in 
behalf of Israel. 
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Yet your group is but a small part—al- 
though the largest single unit—of a great 
organization which is the largest religious 
Zionist body in the world. 

I am particularly happy to address you 
at this time, because Mizrachi will celebrate 
its 40th anniversary within 3 short months. 

In these 40 years, Mizrachi has accom- 
plished literally miracles in its crusade to 
create a truiy religious Jewish state. I wish 
to single out particularly your creation of 
a network of schools throughout Israel which 
have been incorporated into the unified 
school system. You have played a decisive 
role in the establishment of the first Jewish 
religious court system in modern times. 
And, crowning your educational endeavors, 
is the opening next year in Tel Aviv of a 
great new university, a modern college of 
arts and sciences, which will prepare Israeli 
— for positions of leadership in the new 
state. 

I am especially pleased that you asked me 
through Mr. Norman and Mr. Spar to join you 
this afternoon because I am Irish, and proud 
of it, and a Roman Catholic, and proud of it. 
Both my mother and father were born in 
Ireland and came to this country as immi- 
grants. We Irish feel a special bond with 
the Jewish people. We both know what it 
means to struggle against great odds, and 
under almost hopeless conditions, for a na- 
tional homeland. And we Catholics have 
an equally close bond with Jews, for as 
Pope Pius XI said: “We are the children 
of Abraham.” 

Let me emphasize to you that I am proud 
of my record in support of the creation and 
the development of the State of Israel. 

At the end of World War II, I served on 
my local executive council of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, which was 
set up, as you know, to further Israel's 
interests. I opposed the policies of the Brit- 
ish Government which endeayored to re- 
strict immigration to Palestine. I inter- 
vened with my own Government to insure 
support of the United Nations partition 
plan which resulted in the establishment of 
the Jewish state. In the Congress, I joined 
with more than 100 Members in 1951 to sup- 
port economic assistance to permit Israel to 
absorb hundreds of thousands of destitute 
refugees. 

As a member of the Foreign Aid Subcom- 
mittee of the great House Committee on 
Appropriations, I have for the past four ses- 
sions done my utmost to see that Israel was 
granted sufficient funds to progress with her 
noble task of creating a new life for the 
half of her people who have come to her 
shores since 1948. I derive a great deal of 
personal satisfaction and pleasure from my 
modest role in securing these appropriations. 

I cite this record merely to let you know 
something which, of course, you already 
know—that I have been a consistent friend 
and admirer of the State of Israel and of 
those like yourselves, who have labored so 
long and with so much effort to create a 
Jewish state. 

Later in my talk, I am going to discuss 
the relations of our Government and the 
Government of Israel. I am going to be 
critical—but it will not be criticism in a 
partisan sense. It should be emphasized 
that support for Israel has been and is a 
bipartisan cause. It has been bipartisan 
for more than four decades. 

-I am happy to recall that it was a Demo- 
cratic President—Woodrow Wilson—who 
voiced the overwhelming desires of the 
American people when he approved the Bal- 
four Declaration in 1917. This policy of sup- 
port for the national aspirations of the 
Jewish people has been continued by every 
President since that day—by Republicans 
and Democrats—by Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, and, of course, Roose- 
velt and Truman. President Eisenhower 
has also voiced sympathy for the same cause, 
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Both Houses of Congress have given en- 
thusiastic backing to this policy. Unani- 
mous resolutions were adopted by both 
Houses back in the twenties in favor of a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
Congressional leaders on both sides of the 
aisle in 1939 expresseed vigorous disapproval 
of the British white paper intended to limit 
Jewish immigration. At that time, the 
American Palestine Committee was organ- 
ized under Democratic and Republican di- 
rection, including membership by 68 Sen- 
ators and 200 Representatives of both parties. 

When Israel was created in 1948, both 
parties hailed prompt American recognition 
and wished the new state well. Israel’s re- 
quest in 1951 for economic aid received gen- 
erous bipartisan support. This assistance 
has been voted for the past 4 years. Dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign both the 
Democratic and Republican candidates in 
public-statements expressed friendship for 
Israel. 

Unfortunately, the present administration 
fs not reflecting in its current policies this 
overwhelming support which Israel has 
found in the past in the Congress, in the 
White House, and among the American 
people. 

This change of policy can be traced to 
the trip which Secretary of State Dulles 
took to the Middle East 15 months ago. 
When he returned, he announced that from 
then on the United States was going to be, 
as he called it, impartial in the Middle East. 
A policy of impartiality sounds fine. Yet 
it was unfortunately phrased, because in- 
escapably it inferred that America’s policy 
in the past had not been impartial. 

This fitted in completely with Arab 
charges of past American favoritism for Is- 
rael. 

What are the facts about American sup- 
port for Israel and the Arab States? As I 
have described, our Government has played 
a prominent’role in the creation of Israel. 
Yet we have also had a great deal to do 
with Arab independence. We have sup- 
ported their legitimate national aspirations 
and helped their economic development. 
Western sacrifices in 2 world wars and west- 
ern diplomacy have brought independence 
to 8 Arab States in the past 4 decades, with 
little effort or sacrifice on their own part. 
Our country took a leading role in sponsor- 
ing their membership in the United Nations 
even though they played little or no part in 
the war against Hitler and even helped the 
enemy at times. We owe no apology for our 
record on this score. 

In other words, we have been impartial 
in the past, having helped both peoples, and 
rightfully so. Therefore, when Mr. Dulles 
announced that we were about to adopt a 
new policy of impartiality, he was not being 
accurate. 

As a matter of fact, as it has turned out, 
this policy of impartiality is not that at 
all. It has become a policy of the grossest 


and most flagrant partiality toward the Arab 


States and against Israel. 
Let us look at the record. 


Within past months Jordan Intensified its 
guerrilla warfare against Israeli border set- 
tlements. When Israeli farmers, exasperated 
beyond endurance, dared to fire back at 
those who shot and killed these pioneering 
men, women, and children and destroyed 
their property, the administration had harsh 
words and supported United Nations cen- 
sure—for Israel but not for Jordan. 

.When a United Nations official on the spot 
insisted on telling Israel she could not con- 
struct a vital project on the upper Jordan 
without Syria's consent, Mr. Dulles imme- 
diately cut off economic aid to Israel. Wisely, 
he restored it soon after. 

Israel wants to meet with Jordan to 
straighten out their border difficulties. Jor- 
dan is required to do so under United Na- 
tions commitments. Yet Jordan refuses, and 
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the administration will not require her to 
carry out those commitments. 

As a matter of fact, peace in the Middle 
East has been abandoned as an American 
goal. No longer will American diplomats 
even admit that peace is possible. They re- 
fuse even to mention the word for fear it 
will antagonize the Arabs. All they talk 
about is patching up one quarrel here, put- 
ting a “band aid” on another quarrel there. 
As they must understand but will not ad- 
mit, such a policy cannot possibly reduce 
existing tensions. 

The top State Department official con- 
cerned with middle eastern affairs dared to 
appear before an insignificant organization 
devoted solely to Israel's destruction, and 
from that soiled platform, to call for Israel 
to abandon her sovereign and sacred right 
of permitting immigration of any Jew who 
wished to enter, and even to criticize Amer- 
ican citizens who insist on helping their co- 
religionists. 

But the most alarming aspects of American 
policy against Israel are in the field of mili- 
tary strategy. These policies carry grave 
danger for Israel's contined development and 
even for her existence. 

Early this year the State Department an- 
nounced its approval of a program to supply 
arms to Iraq. Before then and since then, 
Iraqi leaders have openly stated their in- 
tention of using these arms against Israel. 
Iraq had participated in the Arab war 
against Israel and had been soundly beaten 
by @ much smaller Israeli force. Although 
Israel’s four Arab neighbors signed armistice 
agreements to end the fighting, Iraq refused 
to do so. Within the Arab League, she has 
led attempts to foment intrigue against 
Israel. 

Yet this is the country we are planning 
to give arms, in the fond hope of securing 
additional protection against possible ag- 
gression. History records that the Iraqi re- 
volt on the side of the Nazis and against 
the Allies in 1941 had been crushed by a 
handful of British troops. Yet we are now 
going to rely on this country to repel the 
giant from the north. 

This error is being compounded a thou- 
sandfold in the current negotiations with 
Egypt on the Suez Canal. It can be nothing 
but a source of gratification that Egypt and 
Britain are settling their long-standing con- 
troversy over this sore spot. Yet the result 
may be a worsening of conditions in the 
area unless our Government takes definite 
action to see that Egypt fulfills her inter- 
national responsibilities. 

Since the end of the Arab-Israel war, Egypt 
has closed the Suez Canal to all shipping 
bound to and from Israel. This action was 
condemned by the United Nations Security 
Council in 1951, which ordered her to end 
the blockade. Egypt has ignored that order 
as well as principles of international law 
which forbid her to do what she insists on 
doing. By keeping American ships out of 
the canal, Egypt is violating the tradition 
of freedom of the seas, a hallowed principle 
in American history, a principle for which 
we have in the past even gone to war to pre- 
serve. Yet our Government has done noth- 
ing to see that Egypt reverses this illegal act. 

Logically, it would seem that the settle- 
ment of this issue should be an integral part 
of any negotiations over the canal. Since 
there is bargaining back and forth between 


the blockade should not be made a part of 
any final agreement. 

The United States has taken an active part 
in these negotiations and it has also taken 
a@ good deal of the credit for the preliminary 
agreement which has been reached. We 
therefore have a clear responsibility 
ing that this issue is resolved. Yet 
ministration will not intervene on spe- 
cious grounds that we must wait until after 
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an agreement is reached so that Egypt can 
stop the blockade of her own free will. 4p. 
parently, it does not occur to our diplomats 
that once the agreement is signed, sealeg 
and delivered, there will be no inducement 
for Egypt to make a further concession with. 
out the possibility of getting anything more 
in return. 

The State Department is in a position to 
make this failure even more serious by its 
announced approval of an arms program for 
Egypt oncé the Suez agreement is completed. 
The Egyptians are gleeful about this prospect 
of shiploads of American arms, and an army 
spokesman recently estimated it would per- 
mit the Egyptian Army, to double its forces 
within 5 years. 

What does Egypt intend to do with her 
increased military strength? Will she aim 
her guns toward any invaders who may come 
from the north? Apparently the Egyptian 
rulers are giving no thought to any possible 
Russian threat, but they are thinking about 
their peace-loving neighbor. Last July 22 
Premier Nasser warned in unmistakable 
terms that, with the coming British with. 
drawal from the Suez, Egypt will have its 
long-awaited opportunity to settle scores 
with Israel. This warning is being echoed 
by other Egyptian officials down the line. 

The United States has a clear responsibility 
not to arm either Egypt or Iraq or any other 
Arab state until there is stable peace in the 
Middle East. When we signed the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, together with Britain 
and France, we gave our pledged word that 
we would not permit upsetting the balance 
of power in this area. Yet not only are we 
permitting it, we actually are upsetting it 
ourselves by giving arms to one side. 

This can only lead to a ruinous arms race. 
At the very least it will seriously impede 
Israel's economic development because more 
and more of her slender economic resources 
will have to be devoted to military purposes. 
At the worst it can lead to a disastrous war. 

We in the Congress from both parties are 
seriously alarmed over these developments. 
We are taking whatever steps we can to re- 
verse this trend in American policy. 

When the arms program for Iraq was first 
made public 6 Senators and 29 Representa- 
tives from both parties wrote to Secretary 
Dulles expressing grave concern over these 
plans. They asked for a meeting to discuss 
this vital matter. 

The meeting was held soon after with Mr. 
Dulles’ top assistants. Views were exchanged, 
but no assurances were received that the 
arms offer might be withdrawn. Most of 
these Members of Congress later sent another 
letter to Mr. Dulles warning him of the con- 
sequences of such action. 

Last July 27 a small group of Members of 
Congress—3 Senators and 6 Representatives, 
and again from both parties—wrote Mr. 
Dulles requesting the State Department to 
intervene in the Suez negotiations to secure 
an undertaking from Egypt to abandon her 
blockade of the canal. 

The group warned—and here I quote— 
“Failure to act on this issue at this time may 
actually cause a deterioration in the situa- 
tion because it could be interpreted by the 
Government of Egypt as an indication that 
we do not regard the blockade as a matter of 
sufficient concern.” 

In the reply sent August 2, the State De- 
partment said it could not intervene because 
to introduce a new issue at this time would— 
and I quote again—“undoubtedy hinder the 
achievement of a final agreement.” : 

However, the Department did put in writ- 
ing that it stands fully behind the 1951 
Security Council resolution ordering Egypt 
to end the blockade and that it will con- 
tinue to urge Egypt to comply with it. 

this is more than a pious declara- 
tion remains to be seen. 

I have gone into some detail on these 
exchanges to show you what a lively inter- 
est we in the Congress are taking on this 
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jssue and to emphasize that Members from 

poth parties are trying to get the State De- 
tment to modify its policies. 

Another area in which we are trying to do 
something is within the congressional com- 
mittees. As you know, top State Depart- 
ment officials appear every year before the 
Foreign Affairs and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses to justify their 
requests for foreign aid ‘appropriations. 
Here they have been questioned about their 
plans—by myself among others—though I 
must say they tell us they are determined to 

ahead. However, we have placed on the 
record our concern over these plans and we 
nave emphasized to Department officials 
that it is their responsibility to insure that 
such arms, if they are delieverd, will not be 
turned against Israel. 

I believe that not enough attention is be- 
ing paid to this issue in the national press, 
though I wouldelike to point out that the 
Democratic Digest, the official publication of 
the Democratic National Committee, carried 
an article in its August issue emphasizing 
the failure of Mr. Dulles’ supposed policy of 
impartiality. 

More and more, thoughtful Americans 
from all walks of life are beginning to ques- 
tion this New Look in our policy in the 
Middle East and are warning that it could 
jad to disaster. I concur in this view. 
And I am doing all I can to see that the 
gravity of the situation is brought home to 
our policymaking officials, 

In concluding, may I outline for you what 
I personally believe should be the changes 
wiich this administration should make in 
its Middle East policies. 

First, we should immediately cancel any 
shipments of arms to any Arab state as long 
as it refused to ease its hostility to Israel. 
If we do send these arms, it would upset 
the balance of power in this area, which 
the United States is pledged to maintain, 
and would launch a ruinous arms race 
which could bring a bloody conflict. Bor- 
der raids against Israel’s settlements and 
threats to Israel by Arab leaders should be 
strongly and immediately condemned. 

Secondly, the State Department should 
intervene in the Suez negotiations to de- 
mand an Egyptian commitment to end the 
Suez blockage. This is the proper time for 
action because, although agreement in prin- 
ciple has been reached, the negotiators are 
working on the details of the final agree- 
ment, in which the abandonment of the 
blockage should be made a part. If we wait 
for the negotiations to be concluded, Egypt 
will have no inducement to compromise on 
this issue. The United States must do all 
itcan to see that Egypt complies with United 
Nations decisions and the requirements of 
international law. 

Thirdly, the Middle East can best be made 
safe for the West and fortified against pos- 
sible Russian aggression by assistance to 
aid all of its peoples to raise their living 
and health standards. Only by giving these 
peoples a personal stake in democracy— 
Which most of them do not have now—will 
they be made friends of the United States 
and true allies of the free world. Therefore, 
we should continue to provide much-needed 
economic aid to this area. Unless we do so, 
Widespread poverty and disease will make it 
&1 easy prey for Communist penetration. 

Pinally, the United States should use the 
full force of its international leadership and 
Prestige to secure a stable and honorable 
peace in the Middle East. We nrust see to 
it that both sides enter into negotiations to 
turn the present unstable armistice agree- 
Ments into peace treaties. No one can dic- 
tate the terms of the peace—this must be 
left to the parties themselves to work out in 
4 spirit of constructive compromise—but we 
can and must create the international at- 
mosphere which will make such negotiations 
Possible, 
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I am firmly convinced that unless some 
changes are made in State Department policy 
in the Middle East, changes along the lines 
of those I have suggested—unless that is 
done, that area will become even more in- 
flammable than it is at the present time. 

However, there is still time for our policy- 
makers to realize the gravity of the errors 
they have made, and to adopt a policy which 
would bring peace to the Middle East, and a 
better life for the teeming millions of the 
area, 

I look forward to the day when there will 
be constructive cooperation between the 
Arab countries and the land of Israel, so 
that the people of Israel can fulfill the great 
promise of the promised land. 





Congress Should Take a Second Look at 
the Farm and Dairy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was 
my intention sometime during the clos- 
ing days of the session to deliver a speech 
which I have prepared on the: subject, 
Congress Should Take a Second Look 
at the Farm and Dairy Program. 


It is a speech which seeks to pay trib- 
ute to some very outstanding work in 
research on dairy problems which has 
been conducted by the department of 
dairy husbandry at Oregon State Col- 
lege under the leadership of Prof. P. M. 
Brandt. For many years Professor 
Brandt has been at the head of the dairy 
department of Oregon State College, and 
I consider him to be one of the keenest 
students of the dairy farmers’ problems 
not only in the State of Oregon but in 
the Nation. In fact, on several occa- 
sions in recent years, I have recom- 
mended to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that very careful 
consideration should be given by Federal 
agricultural officials working on dairy 
problems to the findings, suggestions, 
and recommendations of Prof. P. M. 
Brandt. 


In the speech which I have prepared 
for delivery in the Senate I have not pre- 
sented the detailed research material 
which has been prepared under Pro- 
fessor Brandt’s directorship, on the new 
protein solids-not-fat program. How- 
ever, I have placed all the material in 
the hands of the responsible officials in 
this field working in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 

I am making my speech on the need 
for taking a second look at the farm and 
dairy program today a matter of public 
record because I am hopeful that it will 
receive consideration by Members of the 
Congress between now and the convening 
of the 84th Congress next January. I 
am confident that by that time the pres- 
ent policy being followed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
have resulted in such further harm to 
the dairy industry that the new Con- 
gress may look with more favor upon a 
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dairy program that will do justice to 
the dairy farmers. 


I hope between now and January to 
have further consultations with Pro< 
fessor. Brandt and obtain .the benefit of 
his up-to-date suggestions and recom- 
mendations based upon developments 
within the dairy industry since his early 
studies to which I allude in my speech. 

In view of the fact, Mr. President, that 
there is an informa! gentleman’s agree- 
ment within the Senate that we should 
adjourn before midnight tonight, I will 
not take the time to read my entire 
speech on this dairy topic at this time. 
However, I do ask unanimous consent to 
have my speech printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Concress SHOULD TaKe A Seconp Look aT 
THE FaRM AND DaIRY PROGRAM 


The Congress has passed and sent to the 
President for signature the administration’s 
1954 New Look agriculture bill. In my judg- 
ment, the Eisenhower-Benson bill represents 
a backward look, not a forward look toward 
a solution to the farm and dairy problems 
of our Nation. Concentrating on the reduc- 
tion of farm price supports, it takes away 
an agriculture program which has shown 
many beneficial results and substitutes in 
its place nothing more positive than reliance 
on the “law of supply and demand.” 

The dairy industry is one of the great agri- 
cultural industries of the State of Oregon, 
In my opinion, the people of Oregon will not 
condone the Eisenhower-Benson agriculture 
program which presupposes a conflict of in- 
terest between producers and consumers, 
which tells the man in the city that he can 
secure more and better dairy products only 
at the expense of the man on the farm. I 
think the people of my State are looking for 
@ program built on the mutual interest and 
the mutual benefit of farm producers and 
city consumers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OREGON DAIRY INDUSTRY 


An important factor in the development 
of the dairy industry in Oregon has been 
the work of the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at Oregon State College, undcr the 
intelligent and far-sighted leadership of 
Prof. P. M. Brandt. Through his work 
at Oregon State College, Professor Brandt 
has served the dairy industry and the people 
of Oregon since September 15, 1917. During 
his 37 years in this field he has built up a 
vast store of knowledge about dairy prob- 
lems. - 

Today I propose to draw upon some of Pro- 
fessor Brandt's observations on dairy prob- 
lems in the State of Oregon for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the Senate to some 
of the points to be considered in the develop- 
ment of a sound dairy program. On January 
8, 1954, Professor Brandt told the Oregon 
Dairymen’s Association at its 60th annual 
meeting: 

“We dairymen are living in a new age. We 
have been in it longer than most of us 
realize because of the circumstances of its 
origin. These circumstances came upon us 
during a time when the industry was strug- 
gling to meet the problems of daily life com- 
plicated by those of World War II. When 
the national emergency had passed, the first 
natural move was to think of rebuilding the 
industry on its old foundation. But the 
foundation was not there. And so we find . 
ourselves building on.a new one in a new 
era. It has taken time to realize this and 
to become adjusted to the changed condi- 
tions. 

“We have lived in an era in which milk 
fat determined the price of all dairy prod- 
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ucts. But fat has abdicated and we have a 
new king. It is protein. 

“The dairy industry must offset the losses 
in the market value of its products, due to 
the substitution of the cheaper vegetable 
fats, by capitalizing upon the use of other 
components of milk which have heretofore 
occupied a secondary position. This is 
where the proteins and other solids-not-fat 
come into the picture. Once we fully un- 
derstand the problem and realize the pos- 
sibilities to the industry of its solution, the 
progress that can be made on the new pro- 
tein solids-not-fat program should be par- 
allel to that which followed the discovery of 
the vitamins.” 

MODERN APPROACH TO DAIRY FARMING 


“Changes in values that will be reflected 
in prices and a new understanding of food 
values may excel in significance to the in- 
dusty the developments which character- 
ized its entrance into certain new eras in 
the past. It is likely that the introduction 
of the farm separator and the discovery of 
the Babcock test for fat will be considered 
of no greater significance as history-making 
milestones than will be the protein mile- 
stone when its possibilities are fully realized. 
There is nothing to be feared in this new 
era by those who enter it with courage and 
the determination to meet its challenges in- 
telligently. 

“But the problems of this current age 
cannot be solved by an approach character- 
ized by an obstinate determination to main- 
tain status quo, any more than they can be 
solved by those whose proposals are based 
upon low ideals, selfish motives or face-sav- 
ing urges. If we take the wrong road on 
occasion in exploring this new field, let’s 
find the right one as soon as our mistake is 
discovered and then proceed about our busi- 
ness of remodeling our dairy industry on 4 
broad, sound, and modern foundation.” 

I am in complete agreement with Pro- 
fessor Brandt when he states, in effect, that 
the problems of a new age can best be solved 
by the adoption of new methods. The suc- 
cess of the dairy industry in the State of 
Oregon can be measured by its willingness 
to apply new technologies to the production, 
processing, and marketing of its products, 
and its determination to take to market the 
best possible product at the lowest price 
commensurate with a reasonable profit for 
its producers. 

Prior to 1920, Oregon was primarily an im- 
porting State insofar as dairy products were 
concerned. Cheese of good quality was pro- 
duced in Oregon, and it found a ready sale 
in out-of-State markets. Evaporated milk 
was sold on world markets by manufacturers 
who operated on a regional or nationwide 
basis. Ice cream, however, was. manufac- 
tured for local sale only and was of relative 
minor economic importance. Butter had to 
be imported, and the imported product was 
generally of low quality. 

In the early 1920's the dairymen of Ore- 
gon inaugurated a program which resulted 
in the development of a butter industry 
that was thriving at the time of the entry 
of the United States into World War IL I 
quote some of the observations of Professor 
Brandt on the experiences of Oregon dairy- 
men during the development period of the 
Oregon butter industry: 

“In the early 1920's when Oregon first 
produced surplus butter it was quite com- 
mon for the brokers from terminal markets 
to appear on the programs of various manu- 
facturers’ meetings to describe as diplomati- 
cally as possible the low quality of the but- 
ter manufactured and to plead for its im- 
provement. This led Oregon State College to 
undertake a study to determine exactly what 
Was wrong with the quality of Oregon butter 
and what was the actual effect of its quality 
upon its marketability. As a result of this 
study it was definitely established that if 
Oregon expected to find a ready sale for its 
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surplus butter, marked improvement would 
have to be made in its quality. Of course, 
this improvement was equally necessary if 
any industry growth was anticipated. 

“During this same period there was an in- 
crease in the number and in the producing 
ability of the dairy cows in the State. This 
was due to improvement in their feeding 
and management and in the progress in the 
eradication of destructive diseases. This was 
a reflection of the determination of Oregon 
farmers to develop a strong and virile dairy 
industry. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF MARKET FACILITIES 


“The growth and development of the dairy 
industry on the farms, and the awakening 
of progressive manufacturers, particularly 
the cooperatives, to the real problems in- 
volved in the production of a quality prod- 
uct, led to statewide quality improvement 
programs and efforts. One of the first and 
most important of these was the inaugura- 
tion of the Federal market-grading service 
in Portland. This was accomplished through 
the cooperation of producers and processors. 
This service gave reliability to the quality 
grading of butter, and for the first time put 
a stable footing under the price structure by 
providing reliable and honest market quota- 
tions. This development took the guess out 
of the. quality angle so far as butter was 
concerned, and made it -possible for the 
manufacturers to offer the dairy farmer a 
sound and workable cream-grading program. 


“STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCT 


“The next step was improvement in butter- 
manufacturing methods to produce a more 
standardized product. This was followed by 
the organization .of.a central sales agency 
which serviced most of the cooperatively 
owned creameries. Thus we find, in retro- 
spect, that the chaotic conditions in the 
dairy industry, particularly with reference to 
butter in the early 1920's, was stabilized by 
the early 1930’s. In general, by the mid- 
1930’s, Oregon had developed a reputation 
as favorable for the quality of its butter and 
all other dairy products as it was unfavorable 
in the late teens and early twenties. It con- 
tinued in that status until the impact of 
pre-World War II population shifts, when the 
picture changed with reference to the utili- 
zation of fluid milk.” 

World War II brought an increased de- 
mand for fluid milk, and one of the prob- 
lems which faced the Oregon dairy industry 
during the wartime period was a shortage 
of farm labor. Professor Brandt described 
the results of these wartime conditions: 

“The-result was @ gradual slackening of 
interest in the production of cream for but- 
ter and milk for manufacturing purposes, 
except for cheese. The tendency was to 
divert fluid milk production to grade A or its 
equivalent. There was also a special war- 
time quality known as market milk. It 
Was accompanied by a decrease in the num- 
ber of dairy cows and incongruously caused 
many farmers, well-equipped to produce 
grade A or the equivalent quality of milk, 
to discontinue dairying, first because of labor 
shortages, and later because of good prices 
received for competing products. under the 
various price-support programs.” . 

CREAM-GRADING PROGRAM DESTROYED 


“Government war price control regula- 
tions reduced the spread permitted in the 
price to be paid’ for first-grade and second- 
grade cream to 1 cent for each pound of 
milk fat. This effectively destroyed Oregon’s 
State-wide cream grading program. It re- 
stored 1920 butter quality. That, together 
with the Government purchasing program 
which took the better grades of butter away 
from civilians, effectively subordinated the 
butter business to other to the joy 
of the oleomargarine and many Midwest 
butter manufacturers who specialized in a 


low-grade product. This characterized the 


picture in the early 1940's.” 
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GROWTH IN USE OF SUBSTITUTE PRODUCTS 


“To recapitulate, war pricing proced, 
had virtually eliminated an effective seas: 
grading program, and had deprived the 
civilian consumers of the better grades of 
butter, thus encouraging the use of substj- 
tutes. Another factor was the repeal } 
Congress of the 10-cent-per-pound tax i 
oleomargarine which in turn led to the re. 
peal of most of the remaining State Jay 
controlling the sale of colored oleomargarine 
Concurrently with this development, but a ' 
the favorable side, was an increase in the 
production of milk powder. At this writing 
there is continued interest in the increased 
utilization of nonfat milk powder and cer 
tain components of milk other than fat.” ; 

Today in the State of Oregon 50 percent of 
milk produced is used in fluid form. This is 
compared to a 30-percent use of milk in fluid 
form in the 1930's. Professor Brandt states 
that it is unlikely that we will ever again 
see as low a per capita consumption of milk 
as in the 1940’s, and it is unlikely that we 
will ever again see so much milk produceq 
in the State of Oregon that the norma] pop- 
ulation will consume only 30 percent of the 
total production. 

At the same time, dairy experts be}; 
that it is unlikely that @lacriminating oe 
sumers will ever again buy much butter scor- 
ing less than 92 (grade A). The butter mar. 
ket has given way to the cheaper substitutes 
of vegetable origin. The market for cheese 
and other dairy products of high food value 
because of their protein content is as yet 
comparatively unexplored. 

The agricultural industry is characterized 
by high risk, uncertaifty and high fixed 
costs. The nationak importance of an in- 
creasing supply of wholesome food products 
makes it imperative that our dairy indus- 
try produce at a high level. We cannot 
afford to decrease dairy production, yet at 
the same time the dairyman cannot be asked 
to keep up high production unless the Gov- 
ernment is willing to underwrite some por- 
tion of his financial risk and assist in the 
development of demand for his larger pro- 
duction. 

In his speech to the Oregon Dairymen's 
Association, Professor Brandt listed a num- 
ber of guideposts to be followed by dairy- 
men in their efforts to meet today’s problems 
in the dairy industry. In my opinion, this 
list merits the attention of the Committee 
on Agriculture when it deliberates upon pro- 
posals to be submitted to the Congress in 
the next session. The following are Profes- 
sor Brandt’s recommendations: 

“1. A practical method for determining 
the solids not fat in milk is required. Re- 
search at Oregon State College on this sub- 
ject has been fruitful in developing a test, 
based on the protein content of milk which 
appears to be very satisfactory. It is hoped 
that the industry will be willing to use this 
new tool. 

“2. The consumer must be given reliable 

information on the nutritional value of sol- 
ids not fat and especially of the protein of 
milk. 
“3. The dairy industry must demonstrate 
to the consumer how to get more of his daily 
protein needs from milk and milk products. 
It is available at relatively low cost and has 
unique nutritional quality. There is an un- 
limited opportunity for the expansion of the 
use of dairy products on the basis of pro- 
tein and nutrient energy value if the con- 
sumer is fully informed as to,its value, cost, 
and availability. 

“4, Industrial uses must be found for the 
low-quality milk fat and milk solids now 
destroying the market for good quality prod- 
ucts. The low-quality products should not 
reach the consumers’ table. The future dairy 
industry must be built on quality. Govern- 
ment research laboratories have been estab- 
lished with a legal obligation to find other 
uses for these low-grade products. The ac- 
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celeration of this research program should 
isted upon. 

be. while satisfactory progress has been 
made by the dairy farmers of this country in 
improving production per cow this progress 
must furtaer intensified ly 
through artificial insemination. The nation- 
al goal should be a dairy cow that will pro- 
duce 12,000 pounds or more of milk per year, 
taining 1,050 pounds or more of solids- 
and a consistent amount of milk fat. 
The new era demands new standards of pro- 
duction based on volume of milk and solids 
instead of pounds of fat, 

“¢. The quality of milk from a sanitary 
standpoint must be continuously improved. 
Quality dairy products of all kinds will do 
more to promote the welfare of the dairy 
industry and its relations with the consum- 
ing public than any other one thing. One 
quality of milk, all good enough for grade A 
use, should be the goal for Oregon. 

“7, Improved and lower cost of dairy hous~- 
ing goes hand in hand with better quality 
of milk. The capital investment in dairy 
farm buildings must be reduced without a 
sacrifice of quality in the milk produced. 
The increasingly high cost of labor makes 
imperative the adoption of labor-saving de- 
yices and improved buildings, built around 

objective. 

a malls health and economy of produc- 
tion demand increased emphasis upon the 
control and eradication of livestock diseases. 
This will call for further restrictions on the 
unregulated movement of all kinds of live- 
stock. Such restrictions are in the public 
interest. 

“9 The Oregon Dairy Products Commis- 
sion has now inaugurated a comprehensive 
program of education, promotion, and ad- 
vertising to increase the consumption of 
dairy products in Oregon and to bring about 
a broader understanding by the public of 
industry protjems. If this program is suc- 
ld be expanded. The extent 
of such expafision should be determined by 
the needs of}the time and the success of the 
program.” 

Today Professor Brandt and other far- 
sighted and progressive-thinking persons 
outside of Government are doing their part 
in the development of new methods for meet- 
ing new problems in the dairy industry. In 
my judgment, the representatives of the 
people in the Congress should be equally 
willing to explore new approaches directed 
to the solution of our /larm and dairy prob- 
lems. 

It is time for a second look at what can be 
done to assure for America a healthy and 
expanding agricultural economy, which 
means a healthy and expanding national 
economy for all of our people. 
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A Record of Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to reprint the following 
newspaper colimn by Carey Cronan in 
which my views on the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress are outlined. This 
— appeared in the Bridgeport 


WasHINGTON CLosE-Up 
(By Carey Cronan) 
Wastncron, August 20,— Representative 
T P, Morano, Republican of Connecti- 
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cut, rounding out 4 years in this Capital, 
says that: “The 83d Congress under Repub- 
lican control has been characterized by 
economy which has been careful not to im- 
pair the efficiencies of Government services 
to the people of the United States.” 

He added that: “Congress has accom- 
plished much more than it appeared willing 
and able to accomplish last April, but under 
Republican leadership we have seen the 
spending spree of nearly two decades brought 
to a much-needed halt and the inflation, 
which threatened our postwar economy 
checked by a new and enforced awareness 
of the responsibilities of both the legislative 
and executive branches of our Government. 
At last the taxpayers will receive the relief 
for which they have waited so long, the 
national defense has been tightened, social 
security benefits have been expanded sen- 
sibly, home ownership has been made easier, 
farm prices stabilized, anti-Communist legis- 
lation enacted and honesty and integrity re- 
stored to the ranks of civil servants every- 
where. This has been a year not only of great 
decisions but of great and beneficial results. 
The Republican Party has met the challenge 
of the hour with a legislative record that will 
eventually be the source of pride and prog- 
ress for every honest-thinking American.” 


SOME REGRETS 


Representative Morano, in reviewing the 
record, declared: “Of course I have some 
regrets as I look at the present picture. I 
was sorry to see that the President’s housing 
program, based on a 4-year plan, was not 
fully enacted, but then at least a portion of 
it will become law to benefit many of our 
citizens. It is also a disappointment to me 
that statehood was not granted to Hawaii, 
but such a move should pass the 84th Con- 
gress. I fought for the reinsurance bill, 
which the President wanted, and I hope that 
this measure will be one of the first matters 
passed and sent to the White House for his 
signature early next year. The Republicans 
in Congress all have a high batting average 
considering the tactics resorted to by the 
minority, the Democrats, who did all that 
they could to obstruct and hinder needed 
legislation and to obscure the real issues in- 
volved before the Congress. The failure of 
the Senate to go along with revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a setback for those, who 
sought needed reform and modernization of 
this law. Both management and labor have 
expressed views for such revision and I be- 
lieve I can assure everyone that these 
changes, despite the opposition, will be 
written into law in 1955. The record of the 
83d Congress is not and cannot be expected 
to be perfect. No Congress is that. But it is 
a record of hard work, a majority of bene- 
ficial accomplishments, and one on which 
the Republican Party can rely to win the 
continued and renewed confidence of the 
majority of the voters of this Nation.” 


SLIM MARGIN 


“It must be remembered,” the Greenwich 
legislator asserted, “that the Republican 
Party held both the House and Senate by 
slim margins and so it is remarkable that 
despite Democrat attempts to sabotage many 
key proposals so many phases of the Presi- 
dent’s program were passed. It was the Dem- 
ocrats who killed the granting of the vote to 
18-year-olds; statehood for Hawaii; the 
health reinsurance bill, and the needed 
changes in the National Labor Relations Act. 
But the Eisenhower philosophy of undoing 
the mesh resulting from the creed of cen- 
tralized government has begun and will go 
forward I am sure. The President does not 
believe in the predominance of any branch 
of the Government over another but in the 
threefold system which the fathers of our 
country laid down. Unlike Mr. Truman, the 
President does not believe in trying to dictate 
to Congress. He has restored dignity to the 
White House as the living symbol of the ex- 
ecutive power and he has declined to attack 
the dignity of the legislative branch.” 
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TAXES 


Asking what the record really Is in detail, 
Representative Morano pointed out that: 
Our taxes are being reduced by almost $7.5 
billion this year, which is the monumental 
accomplishment of the Republican leader- 
ship. There is a 10-percent cut in individ- 
ual income taxes, which became effective 
January 1, 1954, and the corporation excess- 
profits taxes died December 31, 1953, both 
of these benefits being the result of slashes 
in Federal spending which characterized the 
loose days of the Truman regime. 

“And then we have the excise-tax reduc- 
tion, a move sought by countless consum- 
ers, which went into effect April 1, 1954,” 
he said. “This lowered the rates on most 
items to 10 percent, on household appliances, 
5 percent, thus granting tax revisions of $827 
million in relief to individuals and $536 
million to corporations.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Turning to atomic energy, he added: “The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which was in 
need of revision to meet the changes of the 
last 8 years, was brought up to date and 
strengthened despite the filibustering of the 
Democrat bloc. The program has three main 
Phases: to permit limited exchange with our 
allies of information relating to the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons, to lay the basis 
to further the President’s historic proposal 
for an international atomic pool, and to allow 
for the accelerated development and use of 
atomic energy by private industry under the 
surervision of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
8! 

OTHER ITEMS 


Representative Morano also singled out 
highway construction for which a record- 
breaking $965 million a year will be available 
for the next 2 years, which was voted in the 
Federal Aid Road Act of 1954; the United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence sea- 
way construction, which after 30 years of 
effort, will be an invaluable aid to business 
and commerce; and, in housing downpay- 
ments have been lowered and an additional 
10 years added to the mortgage period, be- 
sides extending the public-housing program 
for another year to help kill slums. 

He also called attention to the fact that 
the President on August 3 signed into law 
a@ bill allowing for the broad expansion of 
the vocational rehabilitation program, an ex- 
tremely meritorious measure. Jnder this 
law persons who are physically handicapped 
and who are entitled to such benefits will be 
increased from 60,000 to 250,000, thus widen- 
ing the good such a type of measure can do. 

Representative Morano also stressed that: 
“Congress has given the President a year’s 
extension of the mutual security military as- 
sistance and economic and technical devel- 
opment program, which will enable the ed- 
ministration to carry on this highly impor- 
tant part of our foreign policy. We have 
seen $837 million granted for the building 
of Armed Forces bases and the creation of 
an Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs. 

“But above all, perhaps we should not 
forget,”” he went on, “that the 1954 fiscal 
figures, ending June 30, 1954, demonstrate 
without fear of contradiction, that, while 
Federal expenditures amount to $67.6 billion, 
revenues were $64.6 billions, thus leaving a 
deficit of only $3 billion. The expenditures 
were $10 billion, yes, actually $10 billion less 
than the budget which Mr. Truman drew 
up before President Eisenhower took office, 
so the deficit was $6.8 billion less than if the 
Republican administration hadn't cut down 
the Democrat budget. The economies in 
all branches of Government have been of 
immense benefit to the people.” 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS s 

“History shows that in 20 years the big 
government philosophy resulted in bureau- 
crats sticking their noses into some 100 en- 
terprises of private business,” Representative 
Morano declared. “When the Republicans 
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took over they found the Government en- 
g@*ged or involved in such odd ventures as 
baking, furniture repair, sawmills, rope mak- 
ing, laundries and dry cleaning, tire retread- 
ing, clothing manufacture, paints and ice 
cream, the making of movies, the writing of 
life insurance and the operation of ships and 
even railroads. To date the administration 
has succeeded in unloading such projects 
valued at about $40 million. The Inland 
Waterways Corporation has been sold for 
$9 million; the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, with its tale of chicanery and 
favoritism, has been liquidated; Bluebeard’s 
Castile Hotel in the Virgin Islands, a 40-room 
ultraluxurious hostelry built as a New Deal 
scheme in 1934, has been unloaded for $410,- 
000. Rubber and tin facilities are now in 
private hands. The uniform factory at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard has been closed. There 
has been a substantial reduction in Govern- 
ment paint manufacture, an elimination of 
sawmill operations, a reduction of coffee- 
roasting operations in the Armed Forces, the 
return of airport control towers to commu- 
nities, and the elimination of certain map- 
making facilities in the highway field. In 
keeping with the American tradition of pri- 
vate enterprise and free competition the 
hungry hands of bureaucracy are loosening 
their hold upon projects that should belong 
to the people.” - 
OBSTRUCTIONISTS 


Representative Morano reiterated that “the 
Democrats have been obstructionists,” ex- 
plaining that “in the House 193 of them 
tried to send the tax bill, a long-needed re- 
form, back to committee, but they failed, 
fortunately; 147 House Democrats voted in 
vain against flexible price supports for basic 
farm crops; 146 opposed streamlining of the 
Atomic Energy Act; in the Senate, Democrats 
tried, by the offering of crippling amend- 
ments, to halt the Eisenhower program; they 
are to blame for the blocking of Hawaiian 
statehood because they added Alaska to the 
bill, knowing that such a move would kill 
the admission of Hawaii, and 42 Democrats 
are on record as voting for this move; when 
the Taft-Hartley revisions came up, 46 Demo- 
crats voted for recommital, knowing this 
would kill all chances for reform this ses- 
sion; and when the tax-revision bill came 
up in the Senate, 43 Democrats tried to in- 
crease personal income-tax exemptions by 
$100, which they knew was an unsound sug- 
gestion, in view of our defense and security 
requirements, and this move was only de- 
feated by 3 votes. The Democrats have a lot 
to answer for today.” 





Administrator Nelson’s Alibi Not Good 
Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, another 
subject matter which I intended to dis- 
cuss in the closing days in the Senate 
by way of a brief speech deals with an 
attempt of Administrator Nelson, of the 
REA, to alibi his inadequate support of 
a much-needed speeding up of the rural- 
electrification program. However, the 
early adjournment hour which we have 
set for ourselves here in the Senate ren- 
ders it impossible for me to take the 
time of the Senate to deliver a few brief 
comments that I wanted to make on the 
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subject. ‘Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a brief statement 
under the subject Administrator Nelson’s 
Alibi Not Good Enough. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in th 
Recorp, as follows: : 


ADMINISTRATOR NELSEN’s ALIBI Not Goop 
ENOUGH 


Mr. President, on July 19 I inserted in the 
Appendix to the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which was crit- 
ical of the Republican administration’s ac- 
tions, or halfhearted actions, on the rural 
electrification program. 

Mr. Fred Strong, Deputy Administrator of 
REA, has sent me a copy of Administrator 
Nelsen's letter of reply in the event that I 
wished to insert it in the Recorp also. It 
reads as follows: 

JuLy 1, 1954. 
The Eorror, St. Louts Post-Dispatcu, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to 
an editorial in your issue of June 12, 1954, 
concerning the REA program. 

We feel that your impression that we are 
“not very enthusiastic” about the REA pro- 
gram must be based on inaccurate informa- 
tion, and we believe that you will welcome 
the facts. 

During the past year, we have made elec- 
tric loans totaling $181 million that will 
bring service to 180,500 consumers. In both 
dollars and consumers, that surpasses what 
was done by REA during the 12 months be- 
fore we took office. We have reduced the 
backlog of loan applications from $220 mil- 
lion to $130 million. We have pushed the 
power supply program, and our percentage of 
loans made for generation and transmission 
facilities equals the longtime level. In the 
rural telephone program, the past year has 
been by all standards the biggest in the 5- 
year history of that program. Loans for the 
year are expected to reach $74 million—nearly 
twice the $41 million program the year be- 
fore. Rural telephone construction and sub- 
scriber connections are running about one- 
third ahead of the previous fiscal year. 
Moreover, we have reduced the administra- 
tive cost of the two programs substantially. 

In our judgment, the effectiveness of REA 
is to be measured by how well REA meets the 
needs of its borrowers—not by the number 
of dollars loaned. We think you will agree, 
however, that even looking at the dollar vol- 
ume alone, the record made so far in our 
administration could not have been estab- 
lished by those who are out of sympathy with 
the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator. 

Mr. President, the Administrator's letter 

puts the best face on an ugly situation. But 
*the unattractive facts are not changed. 

1. Mr. Nelsen begs the question on the 
“not very enthusiastic” charge by citing his 
record of electric loans for 1954. The loan 
program for 1954 was almost identical with 
that of preceding years, fiscal 1953, 1952 
(when the Korean War required minimum 
expenditures). Mr. Nelsen’s loan program 
record was made possible by funds which the 
administration did not ask for and the au<- 
thorization of which they opposed. Mr. Nel- 
sen is very proud of lending $167,104,100 in 
electric funds. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the administration originally 
planned only a $120 million loan program. 
When the Congress—in opposition to the 
administration—increased the funds avail- 
able this planned program was increased to 
$135 million. After more than half the fiscal 
year had passed, and after REA had 
severely criticized for a slowdown on 
the planned was finally increased 
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$165 million. It is this last figure of 
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Mr. Nelsen is so proud, but it took funds 
which the administration did not want ay- 
thorized, and a lot of pressure from the Con- 
gress to get him to carry out the program of 
which he is now so proud in print. 

When Mr. Nelsen says “We. have pushed 
the power-supply program.” It is well that 
he limits himself to comments on generation 
and transmission loans for proof, because the 
administration has attacked power supply 
from almost every other possible angle 
throughout the country. 

The telephone program has been growing 
slowly as it got under way. At the rate the 
program is moving, it will be something like 
a half century before all farmers have tele- 
phones. Compared to the old crusading 
spirit of REA when it was launching the 
REA electric program, the attitude on the 
telephone program is almost negative. 

On the reduction of administrative costs, 
Mr. Nelsen has been so successful that he 
was criticized by the House Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. Whether he 
has actually reduced administrative costs by 
promoting efficiency is a question. There is 
no question about his having reduced admin- 
istrative expenditures by sharply slashing im- 
portant technical and advisory service to the 
rural systems, 

2. The rural electrics do not and cannot 
exist with REA alone, even though it is run 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to them. 
They are dependent upon the Federal power 
program in many areas for low-cost power, 
for adequate supplies, for bargaining power 
with the private utilities. Anyone, including 
Mr. Nelsen, who says that the Federal power 
program has or is being run with the best 
interests of the rural electric systems in 
mind is simply in error. One could recite a 
volume of changes made in the Federal power 
program which are harmful and potentially 
destructive to the rural electric systems. 
This is an incomplete list: The gutting of the 
staffs of Southeastern Power Administration, 
the SouthWestern Power Administration, and 
Bonneville Power Administration: the vio's 
tion cf tT:< SF 
ing c 
shuffl 
multi 
way and are ghe 
to the rural electri 
the admin'etreti 
of th: Georgia couperatives to the power 
from Clark Hill Dam; the President's attack 
upon TVA (from which 52 co-ops get their 
power) as “creeping socialism” and his order 
to AEC to help the private utilities invade 
TVA. To say that the administration ts 
“enthusiastic” about the rural electric sys- 
tems in the face ‘of the frontal assault upon 
their power supply which makes up 32 cents 
of every dollar taken in by those systems 
requires a new definition for the word. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massacha- 
setts, Replies to Hon. John C. Phillips’ 
Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I have prepared 
as a reply to the charges made by Hon. 
Joun C. Puiturrs against our Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and others: 
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I have read with deep regret the statement 
issued by the Honorable Jomn C. PHILLIPs 
under date of July 19, which was just re- 
cently released, in which he attacks veterans’ 
operations generally, and in several instances 
attacks the operations and procedure of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in particular. 

First, I would like to plead guilty to the 
charge which Mr. PH1LLIPs makes that I am 
“g yeteran enthusiast.” I make no apology 
for my position on veterans’ matters. In 
fact, I take great pride in it. It is hard for 
me to imagine any reasonable person being 
other than enthusiastic about what our vet- 
erans have given for ‘this country and for 
the entire world. All that we have and enjoy 
today has been bought at a precious price 
py our veterans, Yes, I am a veteran en- 

ast. 

ener PururPs has seen fit to criti- 
cize Representative RAaDWAN and myself con- 
cerning the bill H. R. 9020, which provides 
for a 5-percent increase in the rates of com~- 
pensation. Mr. Puiuirs makes the state- 
ment that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
“apparently operates by asking the profes- 
sional veterans what they would like to 
have.” It is quite true that we seek the 
advice and counsel of all veterans’ groups 
and all Government agencies concerned in 
the field of veterans’ affairs. The compen- 
sation and pension bills were considered on 
two different occasions by the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Pensions headed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rap- 
wan]. Two days of hearings were held dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 83d Congress in 
1953, and 4 days of hearings were held dur- 
ing the second session. In all, over 100 bills 
were considered on this subject before the 
2 measures which were approved were finally 
reported by the committee. The hearings 
which were held resulted in the printing of 
approximately 400 pages of printed testi- 
mony. Approximately 12 individual Mem- 
bers of Congress appeared before the sub- 
committee to express their belief and conclu- 
sion on legislation of this sort. I submit 
that the record shows that our legislation 
has been carefully considered in every detail. 
In addition to the hearings the subcommit- 
tee held three executive sessions before it 
recommended H: R. 9020 to the full com- 
mittee. The full committee then went over 
the bill on three different occasions before 
it was reported favorably to the House. For 
anyone to say that we did not consider the 
legislation fairly and adequately, and par- 
ticularly H. R. 9020, is to fly in the face of 
the facts. 

Mr. PHILtips makes quite a point of the 
fact that there are @ few cases of people 
earning good salaries who are at the same 
time drawing compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for a service-connected disability. 
The Congress has long recognized that the 
loss which a man suffers in the defense of his 
country should be compensated, or an at- 
tempt made, at least, to compensate him for 
his injury. Many injuries cannot be com- 
pensated, no matter what amount of money 
is finally appropriated or granted. The least 
we can do is make an effort in that direction. 


Other intemperate and unfounded charges 
were made by Congressman PHuI.irs, but the 
most outrageous one was that made upon 
Miles D. Kennedy, the legislative director of 
the American Legion. Mr. Kennedy needs no 
defense from me. He is a@ fine, upstanding 
and stalwart citizen with whom I have en- 
joyed working in behalf of the veterans and 
the group which he represents. He is a man 
of high principle, and of a pleasing person- 
ality, and I believe that any reasonable man 
Will be able to sit down with Miles Kennedy 
and come to a meeting of the minds. To 
characterize Miles Kennedy as Congressman 
PHILLIPS has done, and the American Legion 
as being “on the side of homosexuals and 
subversives” is an outrageous charge, and one 
Which does not have apy basis in fact what- 
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soever. The simple proposition presented to 
the House when that question -was up for 
debate was whether or not the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce should be given authority 
to wipe out the Veterans Preference Act if 
they so desired in the administration of their 
departments. The American Legion and 
Members of Congress rightly opposed this, 
and it is important to note that a majority 
of both the House and Senate voted against 
this provision and it was not contained in 
the appropriation finally enacted into law. 

Furthermore, it was a clear invasion of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service by attempting to do 
by appropriation rider something that the 
legislative committee did not believe was 
warranted. The Appropriations Committee 
has for a number of years been desperately 
trying to invade the field of veterans’ affairs, 
and we must be constantly on the alert to 
prevent them from invading this legislative 
field. 

I regret the necessity of making this state- 
ment, but the ill-tempered charges which 
Congressman PuHILurrs has made, charges 
which I repeat are without foundation, leaves 
me no other course to follow. I shall con- 
tinue to be a veterans’ enthusiast, and I shall 
continue to work for the best interests of all 
the American people, including its 21 million 
veterans and their dependents. 





Proclamation To Commemorate the 300th 
Anniversary of Jewish Settlement in the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the proclamation issued to 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of 
Jewish settlement in the United States: 
To our Jewish brethren in the United States 

of America: 

Prace Be Wrru You anv Your NEIGHBORS 


Be it known unto you that in Elul 5714 
(September 1954) the Jewish community of 
the United States will commemorate the 
300th anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
this country. 

By the grace of God and under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution of the United 
States, we have lived and prospered in this 
land. We have been an integral part of 
American life. We have worked with all 
other Americans in the never-ending ‘search 
for the democratic way of life and for the 
light of faith. Our ancient prophetic ideals 
and the teachings of the sages have been 
foundation stones of this Nation. Our work, 
our hopes, and above all, our living religion, 
have been among our proudest offerings to 
the American community. 

“In some lands across the seas our brethern 
have felt the searing flame of prejudice, 
persecution and death. We in America have 
had the sad yet inspiring opportunity to save 
the lives of scores of thousands—to bring 
comfort to the oppressed, to help in the 
making of a new and honored nation on the 
ancient soil of Israel, and to acquire a new 
recognition of our responsibility for human 
welfare in keeping with the ancient teachings 
.of our faith. In some lands across the seas 
our brethren have been pressed to give up 
their religious beliefs and practices and to 
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disappear in a well of namelessness. But 
within the home of America we have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the unique identity of 
the Jewish religion, worshiping in keeping 
with our historic traditon; and we have 
preserved our ancient teachings, our ethics, 
and our religious ideals in the free climate 
of our Nation. Our religion is strong, as our 
American loyalty is strong. 


Mindful of these blessings and with deep 
gratitude in our hearts to the God of Israel, 
who, in 1654, led our fathers to the shores of 
this great new land, we hereby proclaim the 
period from Elul 5714 (September 1954) to 
the end of Sivan 5715 (May 1955) as one of 
thanksgiving, prayer, study, and celebration 
cf the American-Jewish Tercentenary. 

We call on all our brethren throughout the 
Nation to participate in the observance of 
this anniversary; to offer thanks unto the 
Lord for the blessings bestowed on us in 
America; to pray for the continued peace and 
prosperity of our country and all its in- 
habitants and to rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals of our faith within the freedom of 
American democracy. 

Bennett R. Briedner, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Simon G. Kramer, 
American-Jewish Tercentenary; Theo- 
dore L. Adams, Rabbinical Council of 
American; Harry Halpern, Rabbinical 
Assembly of America; Max J. Etra, 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America; Chas. Rosengarten, 
United Synagogue of America; Mau- 
rice N. Eisendrath, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; Norman Salit, 
Synagogue Council of America. 





Resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
Oregon United Nations Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the following 
resolution inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

OREGON UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 

Portland, Oreg. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Oregon United Nations Association, 
July 19, 1954, the following resolution was 
accepted: 

“Whereas opinions have been expressed 
that this country should withdraw from the 
United Nations in the event that delegates 
representing Communist China should be 
seated in that body. 

“Now, therefore, the Oregon United Na- 
tions Association reaffirms its conviction that 
only through continuing participation in the 
United Nations can this country effectively 
promote international welfare, peace and 
justice and advance its own national objec- 
tives. 

“Be it further resolved, That the admission 
of delegates of Communist China should be 
postponed until such time as the authorities 
of China manifest adherence to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

Karitrn M. Caprrr-JOHNSON, 
President, Oregon United Nations 
Association. 
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The Gallant Story of the REA 
Cooperatives in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of REA cooperatives in Idaho is the 
story of democracy on the march—a fine 
example of people working together co- 
operatively to build a better and freer 
democratic world. It is a pleasure to 
review that gallant story today. 

Statistics are pretty dull things. Only 
when we breathe life and meaning into 
them do they take on real significance. 
Nothing illustrates the progress of peo- 
ple working together better than these 
two sets of statistics: 

In 1935, when the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was established, only 
29.8 percent of Idaho’s 13,443 farms had 
rural electrification from central sta- 
tions on what is known as high-line 
service. 

Latest figures show that 96.8 percent 
of all Idaho farms, or 38,994, were re- 
ceiving central-station service. 

In other words, there has been an in- 
crease from 29 percent to nearly 97 per- 
cent. I believe you will agree with me 
that not only Idaho but all America can 
be proud of such progress. 

THE LONG UPHILL ROAD 


This has been no easy achievement. 
REA had slim pickings when it started 
out. There were many long, sparsely 
settled country roads with just a few 
members to the mile, and main high- 
ways with not many more. 

Nevertheless, Idaho was in the REA 
program right from the start. The first 
Idaho loan was approved in September 
1935, and the first REA line placed in 
operation on July 6, 1936. I am happy 
to report that the Idaho pioneers in this 
program live in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent. That first loan went 
to the Northern Idaho Rural Electrifi- 
cation Association of Sandpoint. 


THE REA PROGRAM IN IDAHO 


The dreams and visions of the pioneers 
have paid off in solid achievement. REA 
approved over $15,146,000 in electrifica- 
tion loans in Idaho to 10 borrowers, All 
of them are cooperatives. 

These loans will make possible the con- 
struction of 6,622 miles of line and other 
rural electrical facilities to serve 16,632 
rural consumers. Considering 5 an av- 
erage family, this means that over 80,- 
000 rural people will receive the bene- 
fits and blessings of electricity. 

As of January 1 of this year, REA 
had actually advanced $13,333,869 of the 
amount approved for loans, and the REA 
cooperatives who had received these 
funds were actually operating 5.969 miles 
of line which served 14,876 families and 
other rural consumers, or some 175,000 
people. 

That is a good-sized operation and 
accomplishment—in anybody's lan- 
guage. 
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REPAYMENT OF REA LOANS 


The REA program is American de- 
mocracy at its best. People form their 
own cooperatives under local laws just 
as in any other private business enter- 
prise, only they work together as a group. 
The repayment record demonstrates this 
is no handout program. Idaho borrow- 
ers have already repaid to the Federal 
Government $1,235,178 in interest and 
$1,782,401 in principal on their REA 
loans.’ Some $132,253 was paid ahead of 
the time it was due. Only the small 
amount of $30,856 was more than 30 days 
overdue. On an advanced total of more 
than $13 million, that is a pretty spectac- 
ular financial record. 

WHAT IDAHO PAYS FOR ITS REA ELECTRICITY 


What, on the average, do Idaho fami- 
lies pay for their electricity? The an- 
swer can only be fully appreciated by 
first recalling the good old days before 
REA was established. Beginning rates 
of 20 cents, 17 cents, and 15 cents per 
kilowatt were quite common. According 
to the latest REA compilation, the aver- 
age rate paid by Idaho farm consumers 
in 1952 was 242 cents a kilowatt-hour re- 
tail. 

This figure is even more remarkable 
when it is realized that today’s retail 
rate includes repayment of principal and 
interest on the REA loan. One day the 
REA borrowers will own the whole sys- 
tem themselves. 5 

INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION 


Not too long ago, electricity meant an 
occasional electric bulb overhead. It 
means far more than that in Idaho to- 
day. During the period from December 
1947 to December 1953, the average 
monthly consumption of electricity on 
REA lines more than doubled. 

Having a public power yardstick in 
neighboring Washington and Oregon 
has undoubtedly helped push down REA 
cooperative rates in Idaho, In Oregon, 
REA families pay 1.9 cents retail per kilo- 
watt-hour for their rural electricity; in 
Washington it costs them an average of 
only 1.6 cents. There is nothing like 
public power competition in your own 
backyard to push down power rates. 

Washington and Oregon cooperatives 
can buy power directly from Federal 
multiple-purpose projects. Their ex- 
ample has spurred me on in my con- 
sistent advocacy of Federal construction 
of the high, multiple-purpose Hells 
Canyon Dam in accordance with well- 
laid, long-established and sound engi- 
neering plans. neil 


NORTHERN LIGHTS, INC., SANDPOINE =" 


There are six lusty cooperatives oper- 
ating in the congressional district I 
represent. Each has an impressive rec- 
ord. The first in the field is Northern 
Lights, Inc., at Sandpoint, which, under 
the name of the Northern Idaho Rural 
Electrification Association received that 
initial loan back in 1935. I challenge 
any Member of this House to show a 
finer record of accomplishment. 

REA has approved nearly $3 million in 
loans and advanced $2,809,358. As a re- 


sult this fine cooperative has 1,140 miles . 


of line energized for the benefit of 3,434 
members and their families, 
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The people are paying back on the 
dotted line. They have already repaid 
$246,732 in interest and $268,336 on the 
principal. Moreover, they made advance 
payments of $8,405 before they were due 
and have no overdue payments. : 

CLEARWATER VALLEY LIGHT & POWER 
ASSOCIATION, LEWISTON 

The Clearwater Valley Light & Power 
Association at Lewiston has done an 
equally fine job. Its first loan received 
in 1937, and its first electricity turned on 
in 1938. 

Its original loan was for $400,000. A 
total of $3,388,000 has now been ad. 
vanced by the REA. Clearwater Valley 
is a little larger than Northern Lights, 
with 1,911 miles of line energized which 
serves 4,055 members, or about 20,000 
persons. 

This well-managed cooperative has 
also fared well financially. - It has repaid 
to REA $541,132 in interest and $647,307 
in principal. Here again the payments 
have been made before they were due. 
Also the records are as clean as a whistle, 
with no payments overdue. 

KOOTENAI RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION , INC, 
COEUR D’ALENE 

The Kootenai Rural Electric Associa- 
tion secured its first REA loan, which was 
for $214,000, in 1938, and power was 
turned on for the first time in 1939. Up 
to the present time this cooperative has 
had $1,211,288 in loans approved, most 
of which has been advanced. 

Somewhat smaller than its neighbors, 
it has 693 miles of line energized, and 
2,137 members, which means that it is 
serving around 10,000 persons, 

Kootenai is another upstanding coop- 
erative. It shows what the folks back 
home can do when they are given the 
opportunity to provide essential services 
for themselves. It has repaid the Gov- 
ernment $132,780 in interest and $242,744 
in principal. It has also made advance 
payments of $52,044 before they were due. 
IDAHO COUNTY LIGHT & POWER COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION, GRANGEVILLE 

Let us go to Grangeville next and see 
what kind of a job the Idaho County 
Light & Power Cooperative Association is 
doing. The first REA loan for $191,000 
was made on September 12, 1938. The 
electricity was first turned on on Sep- 
tember 22, 1939. 

At present, REA has approved loans 
totaling $1,156,776. Of this sum, $1,074,- 
299 has actually been advanced to this 
cooperative. With 615 miles of ener- 
gized line, it has connected 1,157 con- 
sumers, or approximately 6,000 persons. 

Its financial record is a splendid one. 
It has paid the Federal Government 
$93,569 in interest. It has repaid $153,- 
687 in principal. At the same time it has 
made advance payments of $47,035 be- 
fore being due. No amount is overdue. 
LOST RIVER ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., MACKAY 

The Lost River Electric Cooperative of 
‘Mackay started a little later. Its first 
loan was made on July 1, 1940, for $79,- 
000, and electricity was turned on for the 
first time just a little less than a year 
later. 

To date REA has approved loans of 
over $1,337,000, over $850,000 of which 
has actually been advanced. This sys- 
tem has 259 miles of energized line and 
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31 consumers, or some 4,100 people re- 
ceiving the benefits of electricity. 

Its financial record is excellent, too. 
It has paid back to the REA $43,005 in 
interest and $58,921 on principal. Ad- 
vance payments total $9,000. No sums 
are overdue. 

SALMON RIVER ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 

CHALLIS 

Youngest and smallest cooperative in 
my district is the Salmon River Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., at Challis. The date 
of its first loan was May 8, 1950. It was 
for $655,000. Electricity was turned on 
for the first time on June 30, 1951. 

From the beginning, the total loans 
approved for the Salmon River Coopera- 
tive now amount to $1,350,000. Practi- 
cally all of this has been advanced by 
REA. The exact figure of the advance is 
$1,248,957. 

There are 313 members, or some 1,5C0 
persons, being serviced. There are no 
overdue amounts on this system. 

REA IS A PEOPLE'S PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, there are two sides to 
this power question—the people’s side 
and monopoly’s side. Either you are for 
electricity at a price the average Man 
can afford to pay, or you go along with 
the monopolists and believe charges 
should be all the traffic will bear. 

I have tried to make my position clear. 
I am for the average man and small 
business. They are the heart and sinews 
of America. We preserve and promote 
democracy in proportion as we build sol- 
idly from the average man up. 

The REA is a program for the average 
farmer, and at the same time it brings 
great benefits to the towns and cities 
which surround the rural area served. 
Until every farmer and rural resident 
who can reasonably be reached receives 
the benefit of REA electricity, the job in 
Idaho will not be finished. 

I am happy to have had this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, to present the dis- 
tinguished record of REA cooperatives 
in Idaho—and particularly in the con- 
gressional district I represent. I want 
to assure these REA folks here and now 
that they can count on me as their 
stanch supporter and friend. 





Enter the Silly Season, Hot and Humid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
column appearing in the July 4, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times and written 
by James Reston, entitled “Enter the 
Silly Season, Hot and Humid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ne 
ENTER THE SILLY SEASON, Hor aNp HuMmIp 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, July 3—The official silly 

season in Washington runs from the Fourth 
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of July until Labor Day, but it’s a little 
ahead of time this year. 

Even before the tar has begun to blister 
Pennsylvania Avenue the politicians have 
started saying and doing things that 
wouldn’t make sense even in the middie 
of August. 

This year the fashion seems to be running 
to political threats. For example, Senator 
Wu1iuMm F. KNowianp, of California, 
threatens that if Red China is admitted to 
the United Nations, he will resign as majority 
leader of the Senate. : 

This was the finest.non sequitur of the 
week and illustrates the sort of thing that 
happens here when it begins to get hot. 
The threat was directed at the British, the 
French, and Secretary of State Dulles, but do 
they care? 

Nothing would please the British more 
than the resignation of the Senator from 
California, except perhaps the resignation 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. The French 
are too preoccupied to be bothered, and the 
Secretary of State is in a mood to welcome 
good news from whatever quarter. 


DON’T TEMPT MR, DULLES 


Mr. Dulles doesn’t want to bring the Reds 
into the U. N., but Mr. KNow.anp shouldn’t 
tempt hinr. Ever since the majority leader 
left his own administration on the Bricker 
amendment and attacked the Secretary of 
State publicly for agreeing to discuss Indo- 
china at the Geneva Conference, Mr. Dulles’ 
enthusiasm for Mr. KNOWLAND has been 
somewhat restrained. 

Senator Lynpon JoHNSON, of Texas, fol- 
lowed Senator KNOwWLAND with an equally 
picturesque suggestion, thereby proving that 
the heat falls on Democrats with equal fury. 
He did not threaten to resign as Democratic 
leader of the Senate if Red China got into 
the U. N., but he said, in effect, that if they 
came in the United States would go out. 

The U.N. is a disappointment now, but it 
would be a menace if the Communist bloc 
were strengthened by the addition of Red 
China and the non-Communist members 
were deprived of the membership and leader- 
ship of the United States. 

In that event the organization would lose 
the only power capable of balancing the 
Communist power and might even be trans- 
formed into an effective instrument of Com- 
munist policy. Mr. Johnson doesn’t want 
this, of course; in the heat he just didn’t 
think about it. 

This is not a new phenomenon. The heat 
has been bothering politicians in Washing- 
ton for a long time. John Burroughs wrote 
about it when he lived here during the Civil 
War. 

“What does not the dweller in the National 
Capital endure in * * * these days,” he ex- 
claimed. “Think of the agonies of the heated 
term, the ragings of the Dog Star, the purga- 
tory of heat and dust, of baking, blistering 
pavements, of cracked and powdered fields, 
of dead, stifling night air from which every 
tonic and antiseptic quality seems elimi- 
mated. * ° °” 

This, of course, was before the days of 
weather machines, but the problem still re- 
mains. The only difference seems to be that 
the politicians now express their frustra- 
tions by making threats to one another, or 
preferably to allies across the sea. 

Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, threatens that if the President doesn’t 
get a Republican Congress after this year’s 
election, he (Mr. Eisenhower) may not run 
again in 1956. 

Mr. Adams qualifies this with a mystifying 
clarification. He says there are two other 
things that might induce the President not 
to run again, but he doesn’t tell us what 
they are. 

President Wisenhower, displeased with 
Peiping, threatens to unleash Chiang Kai- 
shek. Mr. Dulles, displeased with France, 
threatens an agonizing reappraisal. Mr. 
Dulles and Vice President Nixon, displeased 
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with the Communists in general, threaten 
massive retaliation. Mr. Dulles, annoyed by 
his difficulties with the British, implies that 
he is going to loosen the alliance. 

THE COLLECTIVE THREAT 


Nor are these threats limited to individ- 
uals. The House of Representatives spent 


-@ good deal of time this week threatening 


India about neutralism, warning Europe 
about disunity and threatening southeast 
Asia about “Locarno.” 

There are very few Members of the House 
who know more about Locarno than about 
Willie Mays, but the fact is that a majority 
of those present and voting backed an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill (drafted 
originally in the State Department) which 
threatened to deny United States funds to 
any country that signed a Locarno-type 
treaty in that part of the world. 

The House beat down the no-aid-to-India- 
unless-she-gets-off-the-fence amendment, 
but the threat to France and Italy—get into 
the European Defense Community, or else— 
still stands. 

The odd thing about these Washington 
threats is that they are seldom carried out. 
Officials and politicians make them, but when 
the time comes the retaliation is not massive, 
the alliance is not loosened and the aid is not 
cut off. 

Accordingly, the diplomatic or congres- 
sional threat has been devalued, like so many 
other things here, if not debased. It does 
not impress the other politicians or the allies, 
but it eases tempers on hot days, and it still 
catches headlines. 





Statement That American Legion Is 
“Squarely on the Side of Homosexuals 
and Subversives” Is the Most Absurd 
Statement of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF. TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues has written a 17-page 
memorandum in which he purports te 
defend his action on certain appropria- 
tion matters relating to the Veterans’ 
Administration medical and hospital and 
other programs. In view of the fact 
that the statement is largely composed 
of misinformation, innuendo, and gross 
error, I feel obliged, as a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, to an- 
swer a few of the many unfounded 
charges appearing in the memorandum. 
Appearing below is a letter which I have 
written to the Member for this purpose: 
Hon. JonN PHILLIPS, 

Member of Congress, 
Banning, Calif. 

Dear Couieacve: I have before me your 
memorandum regarding Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration budget figures for fiscal year 1955, 
with material to be used in reply to corre- 
spondence from American Legion rehabilita- 
tion officers and from other correspondents. 
The memorandum states that it was dictated 
by you and indicates that it is used for cir- 
culation to Members of Congress and other 
correspondents ratsing questions concerning 
appropriatiosn for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. c. 

The memorandum contains erroneous and 
derogatory statements concerning the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, of which I am a 
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member. The statement regarding the 
$10 million amendment which I introduced 
is completely in error and the memorandum 
contains an unfair and unjustified attack on 
the American Legion. 

The following statement regarding the $10 
million amendment which I introduced ap- 
pears at the bottom of page 1: 

“Members will particularly recall the prop- 
aganda spread over the entire country re- 
garding a request for ‘$10 million additional 
money for hospitalization’ represented by an 
amendment introduced on the floor by Rep- 
resentative Teacus, of Texas. I pointed out, 
at the time the amendment was defeated, 
that there had been no request for this 
money; that it was a general appropriation to 
the VA and not, as Mr. Teacvue thought, an 
addition confined to hospitalization, and fi- 
nally, that ‘t would simply be left over at 
the end of the year.” 

You stated “there had been no request for 
this money.” Hearings held by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1953, page 139, included a statement 
by Mr. McNamara, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in which he stated that the Veterans’ 
Administration had requested $16,700,000 
for the medical program. On page 150 of the 
same hearings, Mr. Baker, budget officer for 
the Veterans’ Administration, stated that the 
Veterans’ Administration had asked for 
$16,700,000. Mr. PHmiips, who can we be- 
lieve as to whether the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion asked for the additional $10 million— 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget or you? The Bureau of 
the Budget cut the Veterans’ Administration 
request for $16,700,000 to $5 million and 
forwarded the budget to your committee. 
You know that the Veterans’ Administration 
is not allowed to ask Congress for more 
money than the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget recommends, The hearings before 
your committee do not indicate that you 
asked the Veterans’ Administration how 
much money they needed and how much they 
had requested from the Bureau of the Budget. 
Were you afraid the facts would be printed 
in the Recorp and that they would be a 
handicap in your attempt to sabotage the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital program? 

With reference to the $10 million amend- 
ment, you also stated “it would simply be 
left over at the end of the year.” Gen. Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, stated at that time in a letter which 
appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp on May 
25, 1953, page A3060, as follows: 

“Tf an additional $10 million had been 
provided it could have been utilized 
throughout the medical pregrams. The 
medical and dental outpatw«nt program 
could have utilized the entire sum of $10 
million. In fact, the current dental back- 
log of 347,000 cases would require an esti- 
mated $19,802,971 to reduce to manageable 
proportion. 

“If the entire sum had not been utilized 
in the medical and dental outpatient pro- 
gram, it could have been utilized to restore 
funds to danger areas which developed as a 
result of initial curtailments, such as addi- 
tional funds for Federal contract hospital- 
ization of veterans in emergencies and in 
areas where no VA hospitals are located; to 
fill staff voids by use of consultants in hos- 
Pitals operating with low staff ratios; and to 
provide funds for consultant specialist care.” 

In defending the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion's request for additional funds, Adm. 
Joel T. Boone, Chief Medical Director, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, made the f 
statement before the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 


$5 million recommended by your committee: 

“Under the supplemental [$5 million 
recommended by the House Appropriations 
Committee] we cannot raise the level or 
ceiling of the old hospital staffs and for tha 
feason we cannot open beds and wards in 
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Veterans’ Administration hospitals for lack 


old hospitals [referring to the 2,300 beds 
vacant at that time]. There is a backlog 
of pending cases that requires millions of 
funds. These cases are all service-con- 
nected. Delay means that the pathology is 
getting worse and with the rising cost of 
living implies higher cost of treatment. To 
dispose of the backlog you will either have 
to appropriate many millions, or the Con- 
gress will have to default on their commit- 
ment to veterans with service-connected 
conditions.” (Hearings before Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, February 18 and 19, 1953.) 

In effort to develop information as to the 
needs of Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee contacted 
the managers of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals throughout the United States. The 
managers of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals located in your own State of California 
made the following comments with reference 
to lack of funds: 

VA hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. (general 
medical and surgical): “Due to the rapid 
expansion of the medical program at this 
center we were unable to secure ceiling and 
funds adequate to properly cover all activi- 
ties, especially civil-service personnel who 
support the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery group, even before the reduction in 
force and freezing actions started.” 

VA hospital, San Francisco, Calif. (general 
medical and surgical and neuropsychiatric) : 
“Additional finance and help. It is impos- 
sible under the present moneys allocated to 
this station to maintain our usual 90-day 
stock supply. During the last few months, 
owing to the lack of funds, our stock supply 
has dropped from a 90-day level to its pres- 
ent 60-day level, and, if this continues, be- 
fore this year is over we will not have suffi- 
cient funds to carry a normal monthly 
supply.” 

VA hospital, Fresno, Calif. (general medi- 
cal and surgical): “The most pressing need 
in our hospital is the provision of adequate 
personnel in order to adequately staff the 
hospital.” 

You may also be interested to know that 
at the time your committee refused the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s request for funds, 
there were 27,123 service-connected out- 
patient cases approved for treatment in Cali- 
fornia for which adequate funds were not 
available and it was estimated that it would 
have required $1,695,000 to clear up the serv- 
ice-connected out-patient backlog for the 
State of California alone. At the time your 
committee refused funds for the Veterans’ 
Administration, a serious situation existed 
in California as far as the care of mentally 
disabled veterans was concerned. On May 
18, 1953, your colleague, the Honorable WiL- 
rmaMm S. Marmutarp, of California, made the 
following remarks, which appear on page 
A2828 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The California Department of Mental Hy- 
giene reports that there are over 4,600 vet- 
erans hospitalized in State mental institu- 
tions. For the most part, California tax- 
payers are paying for their care, although 
approximately 40 percent of them came to 
California from other States. The Veterans’ 
Administration has only two hospitals in 
California, plus ohne under construction, to 
take care of neuropsychiatric patients from 
Arizona, Nevada, and other Western States, 
as well as those from California. There are 
long waiting lists of eligible veterans. This 
situation is intolerable, both from the stand- 
point of the veteran who needs and is en- 
titled to hospitalization, and also from that 
of society, to whom, many of these veterans 
may at any time become dangerous.” 

When I offered my amendment for $10 
million on the floor, it was offered for the 
specific purpose of granting additional 
funds for the veterans’ medical and hospital 
program and, as you know, could have been 
used only for that purpose had it been ap- 
proved. At the time my amendment was 
offered, there were over 2,300 beds vacant in 
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of funds. These beds are listed on page 
A2842 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD of Ma 

18, 1953. At that time, the Veterans’ Admi. 
istration had a backlog of 301,365 approved 
service-connected dental cases, which would 
require in excess of $17,778,000 to reduce to 
manageable proportions. The refusal of your 
subcommittee to grant the funds requested 
by VA required the vacant beds to remaj 
unused and constituted a default on vet; 
ans who had been approved for Service-con. 
nected dental treatment under existing law 
At the time your committee refused addi- 
tional funds for the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion, there were 24,834 eligible veterans on 
the waiting list approved for admission to 
VA hospitals. These included 11,779 neuro- 
Psychiatric cases and 2,378 TB cases. 

In various statements which you have re. 
leased, you have repeatedly used the argu- 
ment that additional funds were not neces- 
sary for the Veterans’ Administration, since 
they would be left over at the end of the 
year. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I know that you are aware that 
no department can make expenditures in ex. 
cess of appropriations and, as a result, ts very 
fortunate if it can utilize more than 99 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated, regardless 
of their adequacy. It is a well-known fact 
that the Veterans’ Administration regularly 
returns about one-half of 1 percent of its 
annual appropriation. It will continue to 
return several million dollars a year, regard- 
less of the adequacy of the appropriations 
voted by your committee. The presence of 
these unexpended funds has nothing to do 
with the legitimate needs of the agency. 


You have included a derogatory state 
to the leadership of the Tearicen ce 
regarding their action on the 1954 appro- 
priations bill for the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments. The statement to 
which I refer is as follows: 


“I resent the fact that Miles Kennedy, the 
national legislative representative, put the 
American Legion squarely on the side of 
homosexuals and subversives, as you will all 
recall, when the appropriation bill for State, 
Justice, and Commerce was before the House, 
last year.” 

This is the most absurd statement of the 
year. The rider to which you were referring 
proposed to give the heads of the State, 
Commerce, and Justice Departments abso- 
lute authority to fire any employee at their 
discretion. This authority would have been 
a circumvention of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act and had nothing to do with security 
risks. Only 2 weeks before this issue came 
to the House, the administration had pub- 
lished its new security program, giving the 
heads of all governmental agencies specific 
authority to dismiss any security risk. The 
House repudiated the attempt by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to circumvent the 
Veterans’ Preference Act. on a rolicall vote 
of 181 to 168. The issue was revived in the 
Senate and it was defeated there by a vote 
of 36 to 35. It is interesting to note that 
27 Republican House Members joined in 
voting against the rider, including the 
chairman and most of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. (See rollcall vote No. 33.) I 
hardly think that it is your intention to 
characterize the vote of these individuals 
as being on the side of homosexuals and sub- 
versives. ' 

Your statement does not go into the ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee on 
the appropriations bill for 1954; however, 
you do emphasize in several places that your 
committee has always given the Veterans’ 
Administration everything it asked for. 
Perhaps it will refresh your memory if I 
remind you that the Bureau of the Budget 
revised the budget of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and cut the amount previously 
recommended for medical, hospital, and 
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domiciliary programs for fiscal 1954 from 
719,809,900 to $664,379,600, or a cut of $55,- 
430,300. Before the Easter recess of the first 
session, you made a series of speeches on the 
floor of the House, in which you indicated 
your general approval of the action of the 
Pureau of the Budget. This brought about 
considerable pressure from the veterans’ or- 
ganizations, which culminated in a meeting 
in the Speaker’s office attended by you, rep- 
resentatives of the major veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the House leadership. This meet- 
ing was held for the specific purpose of 
placating the veterans’ organizations and it 
resulted in your receiving directions from 
the House leadership to go on the floor of 
the House and dispel any idea that the Ap- 
propriations Committee was about to make 
any large cut in Veterans’ Administration 


medical and hospital funds. The statement 


which you did subsequently make was un- 
precedented during my period as a Member 
of Congress, in that it presented the spec- 
tacle of a subcommittee chairman being 
forced to go on the floor of the House and 
disclose in advance the probable recommen- 
dation of his subcommittee in order to quiet 
intense criticism which his statements and 
actions had evoked. 

Your memorandum was critical of the vet- 
erans’ service organizations for sending tele- 
grams to Members of Congress and your com- 
mittee urging that the Congress approve $921 
million for the Veterans’ Administration 
administration, hospital, and domiciliary 
services appropriation. Nine hundred and 
twenty-one million dollars was the amount 
recommended in the original printed budget. 
Your committee placed the veterans’ service 
organizations in the position of having to 
appear before your committee to testify on 
a budget which was in the process of revi- 
sion; therefore, they had no other course 
than to support the amounts requested in 
the last printed budget. As I recall, several 
of the organizations were so resentful of this 
maneuver on your part that they later de- 
manded an opportunity to be heard again 
when the revised budget was released just a 
few days before your committee voted out 
the appropriations bill. 

I have read the hearings of your subcom- 
mittee on the Veterans’ Administration 
budget for fiscal 1955 and can thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the statement 
of Dr. Joel T. Boone, the VA Chief Medical 
Director, at the conclusion of the hearings: 

“T cannot leave this conference room with- 
out making a statement. .Never in my long 
years in the Government and in my present 
position, which I never sought nor wanted, 
and which anybody can have whenever he 
wants it, have I been castigated the way I 
was castigated yesterday. I have been ac- 
cused of using pressure to make patients 
come to Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and of opening beds just to spend money.” 
(Hearings, subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 88d Cong., 2d sess., in- 
mayen offices appropriations for 1955, 
p. 1868.) 

The treatment of Dr. Boone before your 
committee was disgraceful and could in no 
way be characterized as a sympathetic in- 
quiry into the bona fide needs of the vet- 
erans’ medical and hospital program. I cer- 
tainly cannot concur with the statement ap- 
pearing on page 7 of your memorandum to 
the effect that Dr. Boone has completely lost 
the confidence of practically all members 
of the legislative Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. So far as I know, no member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee has indi- 
cated a lack of confidence in Dr. Boone. It 
is my impression that the committee is 
Unanimous in its admiration of Admiral 
Boone in standing up and fighting for ade- 
quate funds for the veterans’ medical and 
hospital program in the face of a hostile 
Appropriations Subcommittee chairman. 
Admiral Boone has done an outstanding job 
in his Capacity as Chief Medical Director. 


He has supervised the orderly expansion of 
the new hospital program with great skill 
and has maintained and improved the qual- 
ity of medical care for veterans. Admiral 
Boone has an outstanding record of public 
service and is a winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. His efforts in defending 
the veterans’ hospital and medical program 
in the face of your attempts to curtail it 
have earned him the thanks of every veteran 
in this country. In every instance where it 
became necessary for the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to consider matters relating to 
the medical and hospital program on which 
you and Dr. Boone differed the committee 
supported Dr. Boone. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the committee had a lack 
of faith in the motives of anyone, so far as 
the hospital and medical program is con- 
cerned, if would be you, and not Dr. Boone, 

I shall not attempt to discuss in detail 
your committee’s action on the 1955 VA 
budget for the medical and hospital pro- 
gram, except to point out that the commit- 
tee’s inquiry into the needs of the medical 
and hospital program was so inadequate that 
it became necessary for the committee to 
direct the Veterans’ Administration to sub- 
mit a supplemental appropriation request to 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1955 before that bill had actually be- 
come law. The Appropriations Committee 
reported H. R. 8583, the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1955, on March 26. The 
bill was passed by the House on March 31. 
The bill was reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on May 
14 and passed on’ May 19. It was signed into 
law by the President as Public Law 428, 
83d Congress, on June 24. On June 10, rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget were 
called before your subcommittee to discuss 
the inadequacies of the appropriation bill 
reported by your committee and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration was directed to sub- 
mit a supplement request to the Bureau of 
the Budget. This was done on June 14, 
The supplemental request was eventually 
approved for $3 million. Approval of this 
supplemental request by the committee 
must be considered in the nature of an ad- 
mission of inadequate consideration on the 
part of the committee when the regular 
budget was under consideration. This error 
would probably not have occurred if you 
had concerned yourself more with a sym- 
pathetic discussion of the agency’s need, 
rather than attempting to question the mo- 
tives and integrity of Dr. Boone. It is cer- 
tainly unique, to say the least, that a com- 
mittee finds it necessary to consider a sup- 
plemental appropriation to an annual ap- 
propiration bill before the annual appropria- 
tion bill has even become law. 

On page 14 of your memorandum, there 
is a misstatement regarding the action of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in approv- 
ing compensation and pension bills. The 
statement to which I refer is as follows: 

“I now want to talk about the matter of 
compensation and pensions. Mrs. RoGErs’ 
committee, which apparently operates by 
asking the professional veterans what they 
would like to have for the current session, 
and then voting out those bills without op- 
position, and sometimes without hearings, 
has voted out H. R. 9020, which increases 
compensation and pensions for the disabled.” 

You are completely wrong in your state- 
ment that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has operated by asking professional veterans 
what they would like to have and then voting 
out those bills without opposition and some- 
times without hearings. The veteran service 
organizations appeared before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and made one unanimous 
request. In passing out H. R. 9020, the com- 
mittee did not agree to the veterans’ organi- 
zations request. The same may be said re- 
garding the request of the Spanish-American 
War Veterans on pension legislation. 
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You are completely wrong when you state 
that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee oper- 
ates by voting out pension and compensation 
bills without hearings. I am enclosing cop- 
ies of hearings held by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on March 31, April 15, Apri) 21, 
and April 28, 1953, and March 31, April 1, 2, 
and 6, 1954. Testimony taken in these heer- 
ings covers 531 pages. It is interesting to 
note that in these hearings, which, accord- 
ing to you, did not occur, about 25 Members 
of Congress, including a number of your 
colleagues from California, appeared before 
the committee in behalf of pension and com- 
pensation legislation being considered by the 
committee. In addition to the open hearings 
referred to above, the subcommittee and the 
full committee held at least a half dozen 
executive sessions, during which the reports 
of the subcommittees were considered. I 
seriously doubt that there is a legislative 
committee in Congress which worked harder 
during this session than the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. It has taken over 5,000 
pages of testimony on a variety of subjects 
and has been unanimous in most of its 
reports. 


In recognition of its responsibility in the 
field of veterans’ affairs, the committee met 
in executive session on at least 3 occasions 
during the 83d Congress for the purpose of 
discussing methods of dealing with your at- 
tacks on the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, medical, and other programs. In each 
instance, the committee agreed that coordi- 
nated action on the floor of the House on the 
part of the committee would be necessary. 
if the rights of veterans were to be preserved 
and it was this coordinated action by Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the com- 
mittee that led to the defeat of your attempt 
to curtail the basis for admission to Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. 


Your conflict with the veteran organiza- 
tions and with the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee has been brought about because you 
have attempted to usurp the responsibilities 
and prerogatives of the legislative commit- 
tee through your position as chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee handling 
the Veterans’ Administration budget and 
have tried to dictate legislative policy in 
the field of veterans’ affairs. In order that 
there can be no doubt as to the record on 
this score, I will briefly review it: 


1. You attempted to limit the basis for 
admission of non-service-connected cases in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals by in- 
cluding a rider on H. R. 5690, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, which included 
appropriations for Veterans’ Administration 
for fiscal year 1954. This rider became the 
subject of rolicall vote No. 55 and as a 
result your effort to curtail the basis of 
admission to Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals was defeated by a vote of 217 to 179. 

2. Your committee has included restrictive 
riders on the Veterans’ Administration ap- 
propriation bills for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
(H. R. 5690 and H. R. 8583), which have re- 
stricted the basis for eligibility for out- 
patient dental care. At the time the appro- 
priations bill for 1954 was brought to the 
floor of the House, there were about 247,000 
veterans who had been declared eligible and 
in need of outpatient dental care under 
existing laws. The riders which you brought 
out on the appropriations bill rendered all 
of these veterans ineligible and constituted 
a direct default in these cases (including 


“27,123 cases in your own State of California). 


At the time, you denied that it was your 
intention to eliminate outpatient dental 
treatment for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and disabled veterans training under 
Public Law 16, but the inept wording of 
the rider (to H. R. 5690) did precisely that; 
therefore it was necessary for the Congress 
to pass a bill, which became Public Law 
494, 83d Congress, to correct your error and 
restore eligibility to these two groups. 
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3. A rider was placed on H. R. 5690 and 
H. R. 8583, the appropriations bills for fiscal 
1954 and 1955, which eliminated payment 
of the first year’s interest rate to veterans 
obtaining a Veterans’ Administration guar- 
anteed loan. This action cost each veteran 
purchasing a home under the GI bill an aver- 
age of $158 each, or a total of $55 million 
a@ year. Without commenting on the merits 
of this particular piece of policy, it suffices 
to say that this question should have been 
determined by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, rather than the Appropriations 
Committee. 

4. Your subcommittee included a rider on 
the 1954~and 1955 appropriations bills for 
VA which reduced from $1.50 per month 
to $1 the amounts paid to colleges and other 
schools for handling certain administrative 
details in connection with veteran students. 

In addition to these actions, other sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Committee 
attempted to circumvent veterans’ prefer- 
ence by inserting a rider on the State, Com- 
merce, and Justice Departments appropria- 
tions bill for 1954 and refused funds to the 
Office of Education for use in connection 
with the veterans’ education program, when 
that office is clearly obliged under law to 
carry out certain functions to protect the 
veteran from exploitation by fly-by-night 
schools. 

There is no doubt that you have been 
the leading Member of Congress in attempt- 
ing to disrupt and demoralize the veterans’ 
medical and hospital program. The legis- 
lative Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is as 
fine a committee as there is in Congress. 
I have complete confidence in them, and I 
resent your attempting to take over their 
duties through your position as chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations handling Veterans’ Admin- 
istration appropriations. 

Very truly yours, 
Ourw E. Teacvus, 
Congressman. 





The Republican Smear of ADA Unwar- 
ranted in Fact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 » 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it had 
been my intention on this last day of this 
session of Congress to deliver a speech in 
defense of the organization, Americans 
for Democratic Action, by way of answer 
to the unwarranted smear attacks of cer- 
tain Republican spokesmen against ADA. 
Because of the lateness of the hour and 
the general informal understanding ex- 
isting in the Senate that each Senator 
shall be privileged to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD speech material 
that he had intended to deliver today, I 
shall forego the pleasure of making this 
particular speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at this time. However, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in the 
body of the final issue of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp for this session of Con- 
gress the speech that I had intended to 
make entitled “Republican Smear of 
ADA Unwarranted in Fact.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Repusiicans’ Smear oF ADA UNWARRANTED 
In Fact 


Recent statements by the conservative 
leadership of the Republican Party make it 
abundantly clear that the 1954 congressional 
campaigns will not be waged on the merits 
of programs. It is apparent that these 
leaders do not want to talk about such 
issues as employment, public power, taxes, 
offshore oil, and national defense. They 
‘would engage the country in sundry di- 
versionary issues by attacking individuals 
and organizations and impugning their mo- 
tives rather than debating the programs for 
which they stand. It is my hope that the 
liberal candidates will refuse to be side- 
tracked by these tactics and will take the 
poor record of the 83d Congress and the 
Eisenhower administration to the people of 
America. So that the record may be clear, 
and perhaps some of the false charges be put 
to rest, I want to expose one of the prin- 
cipal diversions being used today. 

Americans for Democratic Action has been 
selected by the leaders of the Republican 
Party as the whipping boy in the 1954 cam- 
paign. The President of the Senate and Vice 
President of the United States has on a num- 
ber of recent occasions attacked ADA. The 
Vice President told a GOP gathering in San 
Francisco that “The Democratic Party, un- 
fortunately, is controlled in California and 
nationally by its ADA left-wing, a group of 
men honestly, but I believe mistakenly, ded- 
icated to the socialization of basic institu- 
tions in this country.” Later he told a 
GOP audience in New York that ADA was 
in control of the Democratic Party of that 
State. 

Senate Majority Leader Know.anp has 
implied that ADA is attempting to take 
over the leadership of the Senate. 

ADA is generally called left-wing or So- 
clalist by Republican leaders, but there is 
no attempt to argue against the programs 
for which the ADA stands. As an ADA vice 
chairman, let me put the record straight. 
Americans for Democratic Action is dedi- 
cated to a program of constitutional liber- 
alism and its policies are dictated by the 
needs, aspirations and desires of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Few, if any, of ADA’s attackers would at- 
tempt to stick a Communist label on it. 
They argue that the organization is a group 
of determined Marxists seeking to destroy 
our democratic free enterprise system and 
replace it with socialism. This is the line of 
those politicians who oppose any social or 
economic program in America—cry “social- 
ism” when the Communist charge cannot 
be made to stick—at everyone and every- 
thing standing for progress. The baiters of 
ADA have been pretty careful not to label it 
Communist. Its record and public reputa- 
tion of vigorous anticommunism is too clear. 

What is ADA, and what does it stand for? 
Tl teil you. 

ADA was organized In 1947 by a group 
of distinguished Americans with the general 
purpose of restoring the influence of liberal- 
ism in the national and international policies 
of the United States. 

ADA has operated in the politics of ideas, 
believing that in a democracy progress comes 
as ideas are proposed, debated, accepted, re- 
jected or modified by the people themselves. 
I have always considered this one of the 
sources of our country’s political health. 
Some of the things ADA has advocated have 
been accepted; some have not—at least, not 
yet; some, no doubt, never will be. The 
point is that ADA has laid its views on the 
line for all to see. Those who disagree can 
dispute the soundness of the views, and 
many have. It has seemed to me that those 
who denounce ADA and its views as sub- 
versive—which is ridiculous—do so be- 
cause they are afraid of the ideas, afraid 
that the ideas will be accepted on their 
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merits, and find it easiér and safer to de- 
nounce than to refute them. For myself, 
I believe, as did Thomas Jefferson, that in a 
free country we can tolerate any error of 
thought as long as reason is free to com- 
bat it. 

The first task ADA set for itself after it 
was founded was to expose and frustrate 
the attempt of the Communists to trap 
American liberals into supporting their 
sinister objectives. In 1948 ADA exposed 
the Communist domination of the so-called 
Progressive Party in a series of widely dis- 
tributed, well-documented pamphlets. It 
continued this opposition and exposition 
through subsequent campaigns. 

In policy, platform,'and performance ADA 
has opposed the Communists on all the 
important issues of.our time. ADA sup- 
ported aid to Greece and Turkey, the Mar- 
shall plan, point 4, the North Atlantic Pact, 
the military-aid program, and antiaggres- 
sion action in Korea. ADA'’s anticommu- 
nism has not been confined to mere oppo- 
sition to Communist lines. ADA has not 
only exposed Communist machinations with- 
in political movements, but has kept them 
out of civil-rights mobilizations and other 
liberal organizations, and has revealed the 
hidden purpose of Communist propaganda. 

Early in 1953 the ADA publicly warned 
of a developing new Communist line call- 
ing for a revival of the popular front which 
deceived so many Americans in the thirties 
and which still, unfortunately, is a real 
factor in several European countries. In 
March of this year, 1954, the ADA again 
called public attention to the new Com- 
munist official program brazenly identified 
as “the American way.” 

“The ADA describes this new attempt of 
the Communists to deceive Americans this 
way: “The real purpose behind this Yankee 
Doodle pose * * * [is] disrupting the unity 
of the free world.’ 

“In their main and sole immediate pur- 
pose, weakening and isolating America,” con- 
tinued this same statement just 4 months 
ago, “the Communists set themselves in 
diametric opposition to the ADA and the 
broad movement of American liberals who 
believe that the unity of the free world 
and the strength of the United States are 
the two major premises of our national 
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licy. 

I cite these instances of ADA’s continuous 
and continuing opposition to communism 
not because the record of ADA needs de- 
fense, but because the technique of dis- 
tortion used by some Republican leaders 
is first to concede that ADA is not a Com- 
munist-front organization, and to go on to 
say that ADA is “doing the work of the 
Communists.” 

What is the work the ADA is doing for 
the Communists? What is the socialism 
it seeks to foist on the United States? 
Let us revive an old American custom and 
look at the record. 

It has been charged, for example, that 
Americans for Democratic Action wants 
“every teacher to have the right to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and to teach 
communism to our youth.” The policy 
statement of ADA, adopted at its annual 
convention in Chicago in April 1954, says 
this: “We oppose legislative interference with 
academic freedom. We have confidence in 
the will and the ability of those who are 
charged with the conduct of our educational 
institutions to exclude from teaching posi- 
tions all persons who have surrendered their 
own freedom of thought to Communist or 
fascist control.” What sane or honest per- 
son can see in this any support for the right 
of Communists to teach our youth? 

It has been charged that ADA urges that 
“Communists be guaranteed the right to 
serve in at least 99 percent of all Federal 
and State positions.” What fanciful non- 
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sense—the truth is that ADA says, and again 
] quote its recent convention position: “We 
nize the important necessity for guard- 
ing sensitive agencies from the activities of 
communists or fascists.” ADA does believe 
that more than 98 percent of all Govern- 
ment workers, Republican and Democrat, are 
Joyal, decent Americans and that far too 
many of them have suffered deep injustices 
pecause of the’ ill-defined standards and 
faulty administration of the loyalty-security 
rograms. We have seen in the recent jug- 
Ping of Sgures on security risks, the ease 
with which the program can be perverted 
into a political purge when so many basic 
rights are denied the accused. 
ADA has always held the view expressed 
py President Eisenhower in his memorable 
speech at Columbia University, when he said, 
“Here in America we are descended in blood 
and spirit from revolutionaries and rebels— 
men and women who dared to dissent from 
accepted doctrine. As their heirs, may we 
never confuse honest dissent with disloyal 
subversion.” 

In fairness to a difference of point of view 
that exists within ADA on the issue of out- 
lawing the Communist Party, I wish to point 
out that there are those in the organization 
who do not share the position taken by me 
and the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Hum- 
purey, on the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy 
amendment recently adopted by the Senate 
which sought to outlaw the Communist 
Party. The difference of opinion is one which 
exists within other groups—for that matter 
within the Senate of the Unifted States it- 
self—and is based upon very sincere and 
honest opposing contentions. As I see it 
those within the ADA and within other or- 
ganizations who hold to the point of view 
that it is a mistake to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party argue from the assumption 
that the Communist Party is in fact a po- 
litical party. I do not accept that assump- 
tion as being a sound one. The burden of 
the argument of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, Mr. HUMPHREY, who incidentally is a 
past president of ADA, and of the rest of us 
who supported the Humphrey-Morse-Ken- 
nedy amendment proposing the outlawing 
of the Communist Party, is based upon the 
contention that the Communist Party is 
not a political party. Such being our argu- 
ment, it is fair to ask us the question, “If 
the Communist Party is not a political party, 
then what is it?” Our answer is that the 
Communist Party in fact is a criminal con- 
spiracy dedicated to the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force. It is a 
criminal conspiracy that participates in a 
gamut of subversive activities including 
sabotage, espionage, and treasonable con- 
duct. It isa conspiracy which has always 
operated underground as far as its criminal 
conspiratorial activities are concerned. We 
who would outlaw the Communist Party 
take the position that the so-called above- 
ground activities of the Communist Party 
are but political window dressing, political 
propaganda, and political deception. 

Purther, we take the Position that any 
individual who knowingly, willfully, and in- 
tentionally joins the Communist conspiracy, 
Tecognizing full well the conspiratorial ob- 
kectives of the organization, should be made 
ctiminally liable for the act of joining the 
ey. Those of us who supported the 
ee amendment which sought to out- 

the Communist Party made very clear 
= the conspiracy, which we were 
aan & Federal criminal offense, was one 
intent required the existence of a criminal 
indent, Tem Oe We pent ofthe de- 
eae * erefore, we have not been able 
a, he argument of those in the ADA 
other organizations including Mem- 
of the United States Senate who have 
contended that our amendment violated 
some way, somehow, freedom of speech and 
freedom of thought and would lead to 
thought control, 
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Neither have we seen any logic to the con- 
tention that our amendment seeking to out- 
law the Communist Party and making the 
willful and intentional joining of the Com- 
munist Party a criminal! offense constituted 
a threat to our political parties in the United 
States. When opponents of our point of 
view have asked the question, “Would not 
the outlawing of the Communist Party be a 
precedent sometime, when a tyrannical ma- 
jority may prevail in the United States, for 
outlawing the Republican Party or the Dem- 
cratic Party?” Our answer to the question 
is “No” and for the simple reason that our 
amendment proposing to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party is based upon the allegation 
that the Communist Party is not a political 
party at all, but is, in fact, a conspiracy to 
overthrow our Government by force. 

Under our judicial system in the United 
States no political party could possibly be 
jeopardized by our amendment because it is 
perfectly obvious that a legitimate political 
party under our constitutional system would 
not be one which has as its objective the 
overthrowing of our constitutional system of 
government by force. However, we fully ap- 
preciate the fact that there are many people 
in our country just as sincere in their devo~- 
tion to our form of government as are those 
of us who think that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed and who believe that we 
are mistaken in the course of action which 
we have followed in our support of the 
Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment. 

As I’ve said before, there are those in the 
ADA—and for all I know, possibly a majority 
in the ADA—who hold to a point of view 
contrary to those of us who supported the 
the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment. 
The debate in the Senate shows that there 
are many in the Senate who at least felt that 
the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment 
should be watered down before final adop- 
tion and they succeeded in doing so in the 
conference report recently adopted by the 
Senate. 

For that matter, the record is clear that 
even the President of the United States and 
J. Edgar Hoover have not favored going as 
far as we went in the Humphrey-Morse- 
Kennedy amendment. Therefore let me 
make very clear that the difference of opinion 
within the ADA over the issue of whether or 
not the Communist Party should be outlawed 
does not in any way justify any smear attack 
on the ADA under such a false charge that 
it is soft on communism. 

There are many organizations in the 
United States which are strongly anticom- 
munistic, but I want to say here and now 
that I do not know of any organization that 
is more anti-Communist and is more dedi- 
cated to check the spread of communism in 
the United States than is the Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Now that the conference report has been 
adopted on the so-called Butler subversive 
control bill, I am satisfied that in the next 
session of Congress the new law is going to 
need a considerable amount of revising and 
amending. I am perfectly aware of the fact 
that the introduction of the Humphrey- 
Morse-Kennedy amendment resulted in the 
offering of a great many amendments to the 
Butler bill here on the floor of the Senate. 
We all know— if we’re to be frank about it— 
that it resulted in a considerable amount of 
compromising of legislative proposals in con- 
nection with the bill here on the floor of 
the Senate. 

If time had permitted, the best procedure 
to have followed would beve been to send the 
entire bill, along with tae Humphrey-Morse- 
Kennedy amendment and the rest of the 
amendments which were proposed here on 
the floor of the Senate, back to the Judiciary 
Committee for further hearings and consid- 
eration. Many Members of the Senate in our 
cloakroom discussions on the bill agreed that 
it was most unfortunate that the Butler bill 
did not come up for debate on the floor of 
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the Senate at least 2 months ago. If it had 
been considered earlier, then the sound 
course of action would have been to send it 
back to committee for consideration of such 
amendments as the Humphrey-Morse-Ken- 
nedy amendment. Personally I wish that 
course of action could have been followed, 
but with the adjournment date hanging over 
our heads like a sword Damocles, time did 
not permit of further committee hearings 
ayd consideration on the bill. 

I am satisfied that the final bill which we 
passed from a draftsmanship standpoint is 
not a very good example of legislative art. 
Likewise I am fearful that it has some legis- 
lative hodgepodge characteristics and it may 
very well be that it has some legal inconsist- 
encies within it. Undoubtedly it is one that 
is going to raise a good many administrative 
problems and serious questions of public 
policy. Therefore I wish to say here and now 
that as one of the cosponsors of the Hum- 
phrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment, I intend 
between now and the next session of Con- 
gress to do a great deal of legal research work 
on the Butler bill as amended, and prepare 
whatever amendments I decide are necessary 
in order to meet any fair and sound criticism 
of the bill which may develop in the weeks 
and months between now and the opening 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, on the subject of ADA’s 
Opposition to communism I wish to read an 
editorial in the August 6, 1954, edition of 
the Commonweal. The editorial reads as 
follows: 

“THE IDEA OF COMMUNISM 


“Communism is a three-way danger. It 
is, first of all, an idea that has won the alle- 
giance of millions throughout the world. As 
an idea, communism presents a more or less 
coherent philosophy of life and of man 
rooted in dialectic and historical material- 
ism. Secondly, communism is a political 
conspiracy; as such it is an internal threat 
wherever it has followers to carry out party 
orders. Thirdly, communism is a worldwide 
military force embarked on a program of 
ezpansion and aggression. 

“The three aspects of communjsm go hand 
in hand. The idea comes first; the party is 
able to enlist from convinced ideologues 
followers ready to carry out subversion or, 
when the climate is right, to change social 
disorder and discontent into the coin of mass 
political action. This latter activity is hope- 
less in the United States at the present time, 
but such was not the case during the bleak 
depression years and in countries like Italy 
and France the unhappy social scene is still 
a fruitful vineyard for Communist apostles. 
In both these countries communism is able 
to command a large number of votes, The 
votes come not from convinced Communist 
ideologues but from dissatisfied people who 
take that way to express discontent with 
their lot. 

“The problem of fighting communism is 
to keep each of these three avenues of Com- 
munist approach closely guarded. It would 
not do, for instance, to concentrate so ex- 
clusively on counteracting communism as 
an idea that the avenue of internal sub- 
version was ignored. It would not do to 
concentrate so completely on the problem 
of subversion as to ignore the military as- 
pects. In this place or that, one or the other 
danger may be greater than the others, but 
the 3-way attack must be met by an alert 
3-way defense. 

“Communism as an idea has probably been 
the most neglected of all three, both here 
and abroad. Both leftwing and rightwing 
opinion in the United States has been guilty 
of obscuring the real nature of communism 
as an idea. For years—with notable excep- 
tions—many patriotic liberal Americans ne- 
glected to take a good hard look at just what 
communism means in terms of ideas. The . 
rude awakening that came after the war was 
really unnecessary. In the glow of the war- 
time alliance with Russia even stalwart gen- 
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erals were saying that the difference between 
communism and democracy was just about 
as crucial as the difference between American 
Democrats and Republicans. If the philos- 
ophy of communism had been seriously ex- 
amined, we might have avoided many well- 
meant but disastrous moves. Too many 
Americans felt that communism was un- 
doubtedly foreign and perhaps even on the 
screwball side, but were not yet sufficiently 
ordiented to the ideological age to believe 
that the future of the world might actually 
be dependent on the abstruse dialectics 
found in dull, barely readable Marxist tomes, 
By and large, we were pushovers for the 
sentimentality that colored so many of our 
attitudes toward Russia when we fought a 
commonenemy. That sentimentality afflict- 
ed all strata of society. It is as easy to find 
it in back issues of Life magazine as in the 
glowingly liberal-opinion weeklies. (Long- 
time Commonweal readers will recall that in 
July 1945, this magazine and the Catholic 
World were attacked by Pravda as the two 
worst examples of ‘the warmongering Catho- 
lic press,’ so do not read the above as an 
apologia.) A more general knowledge of the 
idea behind communism would have saved 
Americans from many of the illusions that 
drugged the Nation at the time. 

“On the other hand, there is a segment of 
American society which still stands in as 
much need of education about the idea of 
communism as those who thought about 
the subject so hazily in those days. This 
is a group which is ready to bracket every 
idea which does not conform to its own hardy 
right-wing convictions as communistic. 

“There is no more affinity between com- 
munism and the kind of liberalism espoused, 
say, by the ADA or the American Veterans 
Committee than there is between the native 
fascism of Gerald L. K. Smith and the stanch 
republicanism of the late Senator Taft. 
But, for political and propaganda purposes, 
this group is forever ready to attribute every 
idea left of Dwight Eisenhower's fictitious 
dead center to Karl Marx. These terribles 
simplificateurs have created all kinds of mis- 
chief by consistently tarring patriotic and 
idealistic people with the Communist brush. 
‘If supporting public housing is commu- 
nistic,, many have felt through the years, 
‘then I don’t mind being communistic.’ A 
good example of this sort of thing was found 
recently when a supposed authority on com- 
munism before a congressional committee 
identified the writings of two Popes as com- 
munistic. As long as good people and good 
ideas are arbitrarily associated with com- 
munism, for partisan gain, the essential 
wickedness of communism as an idea will 
be obscured. 

“There are proposals now for a more gen- 
eral education in communism, notably a 
widely publicized plan offered by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. We heartily approve 
such a program, provided it truly means ed- 
ucation about communism and is not used 
as a means for partisan propagandists and 
lobbyists to include as communistic the 
teachings and beliefs of just about everyone 
who disagrees with them, from the Popes 
who wrote the social encyclicals to the lib- 
erals of Americans for Democratic Action. 

“The so-called right wing cannot alone de- 
feat communism in America. The attack of 
the Communists is directed against Ameri- 
cans of both parties and from every shade of 
the political spectrum. We need to fire our 
volleys against communism from both left 
end right. The sooner this simple fact is 
generally understood the better all around. 
No group of Americans is the special target 
of communism, and none has a monopoly on 
anticommunism. With wider understan 
of the Communist idea, it might become 
clear to all that however we Americans may 
disagree among ourselves we face in com- 
munism & common enemy and will either 
have to hang together or hang separately.” 
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Much is made in attacks upon ADA of its 
opposition to loyalty oaths. ADA does oppose 
loyalty oaths for private individuals and says 
that “to the extent that any oath can have 
meaning, we believe that the traditional oath 
by Government employees in support of the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States is sufficient.” I am puzzled, too, by 
the attitude on loyalty oaths of some of the 
self-styled professional anti-Communists, 
experienced and knowing as they are in the 
ways of Communist deceit and treachery. 
Do they think that a disciplined Communist 
ageht would, for an instant, hesitate to sign 
an oath or anything else if it suited his 
purpose? 

The charge is made that ADA advocates the 
destruction of the PBI and is supporting the 
abolition of congressional committees in- 
vestigating communism. ADA does not be- 
lieve that in a free country any person or 
agency of the Government is sacrosanct and 
above criticism. It has criticized the meth- 
ods of the FBI a number of times, particu- 
larly for the use of wiretapping—a position, 
incidentally, consistently sustained by the 
courts. ADA maintains that, so long as wire- 
tapping is against the law—and ADA opposes 
its legalization—it should not be permitted 
especially by that agency—the Justice De- 
partment—responsible for the enforcement 
of Federal law. But ADA insists that the 
job of hunting down spies and saboteurs is 
the work of the professionals in the FBI and 
intelligence agencies. It upholds the posi- 
tion of former President Truman and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and that the FBI and other 
confidential files of executive agencies should 
not be disclosed, for any purpose whatever, 
without presidential authorization. 

On the question of the operations of cer- 
tain investigating committees of the Con- 
gress, many thoughtful leaders, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, as well as millions 
of Americans have learned a bitter lesson in 
the kind of havoc, close to anarchy, that a 
free-wheeling investigating committee can 
create when operating in defiance of any 
rules of procedure and responsible conduct. 
The ADA has long warned of such dangers. 
Several years ago it called for the abolition 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, a position, incidentally, which it has 
not advocated since that committee has 
adopted a code, however imperfect, of pro- 
cedure. The organization is very specific in 
its emphasis on “the vital need for legisla- 
tive investigations.” 

I shall not attempt to trace the origins of 
all the distortions and misstatements that 
have been made about ADA, or to attempt to 
place them back in the context of either the 
printed page ncr of the times from which 
they were torn. It is always easy to find a 
sentence or two uttered by a public official 
or an organization at some time or other 
and twist it to serve one’s own purpose. Re- 
cently, before a committee of this House, 
Wwe saw an example of this when excerpts from 
one of the encyclicals of the Pope were pub- 
licly identified as a Communist-line docu- 
ment. 

It has been charged that ADA is a danger- 
ous Socialist outfit, selling the Communist 
line “under another brand name.” The most 
specific example of ADA’s socialist tenden- 
cies generally cited is that the organization 
favors “a series of regional duplicates of 
TVA.” President Eisenhower also has talked 
about TVA in terms of “creeping socialism.” 
I am sure ADA offers no apologies for its 
support of the brilliant success of TVA, nor 
for its advocacy of more such successes for 
the American people. 

There are social and economic ideas which 
have taken deep root in America and which 
any parties or politicians would seek to up- 
root at their own peril. The origins of many 
of these ideas are obscure. I am told that 
the earliest proposal for a graduated income 
tax appeared in some kind of socialist man- 
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ifesto. I know it appeared in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. Does that make it a bad 
idea? Unlike some of my colleagues, | have 
deep faith in the common sense and good 
judgment of the American people, who have 
the greatest opportunities for self-enlighten. 
ment of any nation. As long as they remain 
free, uninhibited, fearless, and curious, the 
are perfectly capable of directing the Qcutias 
of this Nation within the traditional fame. 
work of our Constitution and laws. 1 fear 
that some of my colleagues do not share my 
faith in the wisdom of the people. 

I do not believe that even the Grand Old 
Party with the unprecedented millions it is 
pouring into election propaganda can foist 
on the American people ideas which are not 
sound and good for the country. I do not 
believe that all the commercials. and slogans 
the ad men can concoct will, in the eyes of 
the voters, obscure the record of the Repub- 
lican Party in office. 

Many charges are leveled at the foreign 
policy stands of ADA. It is said that “they” 
(meaning Americans for Democratic Action) 
“are extreme internationalists and one- 
worlders.” In the present state of the world, 
I just do not see what, if any, meaning can be 
any longer attached to the phrase interna- 
tionalist. Atomic power, the hydrogen and 
the dreaded colbalt bomb combined with the 
threat of Soviet power has robbed such dic- 
tionary terms as isolationist and internation. 
alist of all rational meaning. As Wendell 
Willkie said, there is one world, and the 
United States, by act of history, is leader of 
the free natiohs in it. 

Even the most painstaking efforts by the 
ADA opposition have failed to make the Com- 
munist smear stick. And this, of course, is 
maddening and frustrating to those who seek 
to destroy the organization. It undoubtedly 
accounts for the fact that the anti-ADA 
hucksters have had to dream up some new 
slogans. In the coming campaign we can ex- 
pect to hear a lot of loose talk about ADA 
and socialism and statism. 

ADA will continue as an independent po- 
litical organization. It does not try to con- 
trol any other political organization or party. 
Let those who would attack ADA by innuendo 
come forward and debate the programs for 
which it stands. 

ADA is for the United Nations, free world 
opposition to Communist aggression, point 4 
aid to underdeveloped areas, and a strong 
national defense. 

ADA is for small business, it is for the 
protection of the legitimate rights of big 
business, and it stands for a policy which 
will assure a fair share of the Nation's in- 
come for the farmers, a vigorous antimonop- 
oly program, and much needed housing, 
health, education, and social-security pro- 
grams. ADA also supports a conservation 
program which seeks a development of the 
Nation’s resources in the interest of all the 
people. It is opposed to a giveaway of the 
peoples heritage in the natural resources of 
the country even though that giveaway may 
be clothed in such plausible slogans as & 
partnership relation between the Federal 
Government and local interests, including 
private utility monopolies. The ADA is dedi- 
cated to the sound American constitutional 
principle of equal protection under the law 
for all of our citizens. 

For the record I list just a few of the names 
of prominent and distinguished Americans 
who are members of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action: 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Francis Biddle, Joseph 
A. Bierne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey, 
Joseph 8. Clark, Jr., Elmer Davis, James EB 
Doyle, David Dubinsky, Thomas K. Finletter, 
A. J. Hayes, Averell Harriman, Hubert +8 
Humphrey, W. P. Kennedy, Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, Herbert H. Lehman, Robert R. Nathan, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, James G. Patton, Walter 
P. Reuther, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, Jr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
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arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Telford Taylor, Judiciary consisted of 1,010 public bills volving questions arising under Government 
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Disposition of immigration cases referred to 
Congress under the provisions of sec. 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended—Continued 


Number of cases being held for further 





Eee - 8 

OO sitacrten co cnirenpenintinimmaminchames 2, 909 
Number of cases in process at close of 

i ee CE icc ccs mdenscnall 474 


Disposition of immigration cases referred 
under sec. 6 (Refugee Relief Act of 1953) 
Number of cases referred to the 83d 


Cong. under sec. 6 (Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953) (no action has been 


taken on these cases) _...---.----- 36 
Number cf cases left in process at close 
CE BOR DeRBincéiminwtndensense aus 36 


Disposition of immigration cases referred 
under sec. 19 (c) of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1917 

Number of immigration cases under 
sec. 19 (c) (2) of the 1917 act pend- 
ing at the beginning of the 83d 
CONG. ccc decwesndeeocesisanetons 4, 092 

Number of cases referred to the com- 

mittee during the 83d Cong.: 





oe. ee - 5,417 
1054 -CRSUR.. coc cweccencadintneti“ - 2,051 
Making a total of-.-..----..-- 11, 560 
a— 
Number of these case which were ap- 
BIOVCE Qn cncnawcccontnanenscsenm 9, 943 
Number of these cases which were not 
OPPO ..nw cnc cenes nce qe wkesose » 2,087 


Number of these cases which were 
withdrawn by the Attorney Gen- 





OPO |. cackecndmanccasnwensenedae - 129 

Making a total of....-------. 11, 419 
Number of cases in process at close of 

the 83d Cong...-....... iteaiindnamin ans 141 


Disposition of immigration cases referred un- 
der sec, 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 


Number of cases referred to the 83d 


Cong. under sec. 244 (a) (1)-------- 301 
Number of cases approved during the 
———————— naeminmname - 


Number of cases left in process at 


Disposition of immigration cases referred un- 
der sec. 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952 


Number of cases referred to the 83d 
Cong. under sec. 244 (a) (5); no action 


has been taken on these cases__...__. 86 
Number of cases left in process at the 
close of the 838d Cong-............-. 86 
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Suscommitree No. 2: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupicrary Brus as AssIGNeD—SPEcIAL 
JourispicTion Over BaNKRUPTCY aND Rror- 
GANIZATION 


Due, perhaps, to the complete revision of 
the Bankruptcy Act in the previous Con- 
gress, only a few of the bills referred to Sub- 
committee No. 2 in the 83d Congress related 
to its special jurisdiction over bankruptcy 
and reorganization. Of these, one proposal 
was to amend: the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
take the reorganization of wholly intrastate 
railroads from under the provisions of sec- 
tion 77 (which govern railroad reorganiza- 
tions and provide for proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) and place 
such reorganizations under the provisions of 
chapter 10 and of section 178 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which govern tions of 
intrastate public utilities, involving proceed- 
ings only before the appropriate State utility 
commission. This proposal was intended to 
benefit the Long Island Railroad, the only 
class I railroad that would be affected by the 
legislation, Hearings were held on this pro- 
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posal by the subcommittee and study was 
given to the important and complex issues 
involved. However, no action was taken be- 
cause of the course pursued by the Long 
Island in petitioning the district court to be 
dismissed from the pending bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding and to be permitted to reorganize 
under laws of the State of New York. 

The only bankruptcy bill handled by the 
subcommittee which was enacted into law in 
this Congress was one to permit referees 
serving the District of Columbia to reside 
outside the District (Public Law 194). 

Two other bankruptcy bills upon which 
the subcommittee conducted hearings passed 
the House, but were not acted upon in the 
Senate. One of these was designed to clarify 
and confirm the validity of State tax liens 
against bankruptcy trustees (H. R. 5796); 
and the other permits 2 notices in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings to be combined so as to 
authorize 1 mailing instead of 2, there- 
by effecting an economy in the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy cases (H. R. 8210). 

A preliminary hearing was held in the sec- 
ond session on the various bills proposing to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act to grant special 
relief to farmer-debtors (agricultural com- 
positions), but the subcommittee took no 
action on these proposals. 

With respect to general judiciary bills as- 
signed to subcommittee No. 2, a considerable 
amount of the subcommittee’s time was re- 
quired to handle six bills providing for the 
temporary continuation of various emer- 
gency statutes, either with or without 
amendments. The House bills were enacted 
in all but one instance, where the Senate 
companion bill was substituted. These ex- 
tensions related to title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, the Emergency Powers Con- 
tinuation Act, and the war-risk hazards and 
detention statutes, among others (Public 
Laws 12, 97, 99, 100, 443, 457). 

The subcommittee handled a bill which 
was enacted to strengthen title VI of the 
Espionage Act so as to insure effective seizure 
action and to simplify and modernize the 
procedure for forfeiture. and disposition of 
property thereunder. (Public Law 264.) 

Another bill assigned to the subcommittee, 
and which was enacted, increases the pen- 
alties for smuggling goods into the United 
States to a fine of not more than $10,000 
(formerly $5,000) or imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years (formerly 2 years), or 
both. 

Other general judiciary bills handled by 
the subcommittee and enacted into law in- 
cluded one that declares the United States 
Court of Claims to be a court established 
under article III of the Constitution and 
amends the act creating the court to im- 
prove its effectiveness and efficiency in ad- 
ministration. (Public Law 158.) 


Another such bill authorized the publica- 
tion of the Federal Register and Code of 
Federal Regulations with cumulative annual 
pocket supplements. (Public Law 200.) 


A substantial amount of the subcommit- 
tee’s time was necessarily devoted to bills 
proposing new Federal corporate charters or 
proposing amendments to old ones. Amend- 
ments were made to the congressional char- 
ters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars (Public 
Law 43), the American War Mothers (Public 
Law 79) and the American Legion (Public 
Law 80). Bills were enacted to incorporate 
the National Conference on Citizenship 
(Public Law 257), the National Safety Coun- 
cil (Public Law 259), the Board of Funda- 
mental Education (Public Law 507), the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, and the 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 

The subcommittee conducted hearings on 
& group of bills proposing constitutional 
amendments or | relating to the 
power of the President to veto bills passed 
by Congress. Most of these proposed the 
so-called item veto. No action was taken 
thereon, 
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Hearings were held also on three bills 
sponsored by the American Bar Association 
as a part of its anticrime program. One of 
these, H. R. 7404, was passed by the House 
but was not acted upon in the Senate. This 
bill sought to amend the Criminal Appeals 
Act to permit the Government to appeal 
from an order granting a motion to sup. 
press evidence in a criminal Prosecution 
Time did not permit action by the sub- 
committee on the other two bills, one ot 
which sought to punish the use of inter. 
state commerce in furtherance of conspir. 
acies to commit organized crime Offenses 
against any State (H. R. 7118). The other 
would prohibit certain acts and transactions 
with respect to gambling materials. 


Subcommittee No. 2, Committee on the 


Judiciary 
Number of bills referred to subcommit- 
DO bate dacnkdenehntnt ibid dwcne., 
Number of hearings dein... = 
Number of bills reported to House______ 23 
Number of bills passed the House_______ 21 


Suscommirtee No. 3: GENERAL Jurispicrion 
Over JupiIciary BILLS As ASSIGNED—Sprciay 
JURISDICTION OvER PATENTS, TRaDE-Marxs, 
AND CopYRIGHTS, ALSO MONOPOLY PowER 


Among the bills handled by subcommit- 
tee No. 3 which were enacted into law was 
one which permits all civil actions against 
the United States for recovery of taxes erro- 
neously or illegally assessed or coliected, to 
be brought in the district court of the tax- 
payer’s residence with a right of trial by jury, 
(Public Law 559.) This is considered an im- 
portant liberalization in the remedies avail- 
able to taxpayers. 

Important assistance to State enforcement 
agencies is expected to result from the enact- 
ment of a bill to prohibit the transportation 
of fireworks into any State in which the sale 
or use of such fireworks is prohibited by State 
law. (Public Law 385.) 

Following a full public hearing on the New 
Jersey-New York Waterfront Commission 
compact, which sets up a bi-State agency to 
improve waterfront labor conditions in the 
port of New York area, a bill was enacted 
granting congressional consent to the com- 
pact pursuant to the Constitution. (Public 
Law 252.) 

Other miscellaneous bills which were han- 
dled by the subcommittee and enacted into 
law included a bill to provide a cutoff or 
termination date after which claims against 
the Government may not be filed under sec- 
tion 17 of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 (Public Law 431); a bill to amend the 
Copyright Act with reference to the time for 
depositing material in the Copyright Office; 
and two bills authorizing the transfer by the 
United States to designated individuals of 
interests in patents inadvertently assigned 
to the Government. 

The subcommittee also handled the bill 
H. R. 7740 which passed the House but was 
not acted upon in the Senate. Under the 
provisions of that bill, the crime of arson 
was added to those crimes enumerated in 
the Federal Fugitive Felon Act. 

In reporting the bill H. R. 1067, which was 
eventually enacted into law, the subcom- 
mittee provided for the authorization of the 
Supreme Court to make and publish rules 
of procedure for the review of decisions of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The subcommittee also reported favorably 
the bill S. 984, which provided for judicial 
review of certain Tax Court decisions. This 
bill, however, was not considered by the 
House although a rule for its consideration 
had been adopted. 

One of the most important legislative sub- 
ject matters considered by the subcommit- 
tee during the Congress was that of wire- 
tapping. The subcommittee had referred 
to it four bills dealing with the interception 
of communications in the interest of Dé 
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tional security. Extensive research . both 
with regard to law and legislative history 
were conducted prior to the holding of hear- 
ings on the legislation. Extensive hearings 
were held and the views of experts, as well 
as all interested parties, were obtained. 
Subsequently, @ series of executive sessions 
of the subcommittee were devoted to the 
consideration of the legislation. As a result 
of all this work, the House finally passed the 
pill H. R. 8649 which permitted the introduc- 
tion into evidence of intercepted com- 
munications in certain specified criminal 
cases relating to national defense and 
security. That bill as passed by the House 
was not reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. In regard to this 
legislation, it should be noted that a bill to 
permit the use in evidence of intercepted 
communications was a major plank in the 
antisubversive legislative program. 

Considerable time of the subcommittee 
was expended in conducting full public hear- 
ing on the five so-called patent extension 
pills and in evolving a single amended bill 
(H. R. 3534) which the subcommittee rec- 
ommended. This proposal would authorize 
the extension of patents covering inventions 
whose practice was prevented or curtailed 
during certain emergency periods by service 
of the patent owner in the Armed Forces; 
by production controls; or by the owner hav- 
ing granted a license to the United States, 
either royalty free or for a nominal royalty, 
for a national defense program since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. ‘This bill, with the commit- 
tee amendments, passed the House on July 
27, 1954, and was favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
August 5, 1954, but no action thereon was 
taken by the Senate in the closing days of 
the session. 

One of the most important bills enacted 
into public law during the 83d Congress was 
the bill (H. R. 6616) which amended title 
17 of the United States Code erititled “Copy- 
rights.” This legislation, which amended 
certain sections of title 17 of the United 
States Code, was made necessary when the 
Senate approved the Universal Copyright 
Convention. ‘The revisions of the copyright 
law contained in this legislation conform 
our statutes with the standards prescribed 
by that Convention. The ratification of the 
Convention, together with the implementing 
legislation, represents considerable progress 
in the field of international copyright rela- 
tionships. The subcommittee also handled 
two bills, H. R. 5420, relating to the patent- 
ing of plants, and H. R. 6280, which pro- 
vided for the temporary extension of the 
rights of priorities of nationals of Japan and 
certain German nationals with respect to 
patent applications, both ef which have been 
enacted into law. 

Only one bill handled by Subcommittee 
No. 3 and which was favorably reported to 
the House by the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary failed to pass on a vote. That bill, 
H. R. 2556, requested by the Department of 
State, sought to correct certain oversights 
and omissions in our extradition statute 
(sec. 3185, title 18, U. S. C.) and to bring 
that statute in line with provisions cus- 
tomarily included. in current extradition 
treaties and to cover certain practices in 
modern military occupations. 

In its special area of antitrust legislation, 
the activities of the subcommittee were 
largely confined to the first session. This 
was due to the announcement early in the 
second session of the appointment of the 
Attorney General’s National Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws, whose report is 


not expected until shortly before the next 
Congress convenes, 


a Preliminary hearing, at which the au- 
ors Only were heard, was held on six bills 
relating to the clarification of the antitrust 


lame and to pricing practices under those 
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A full hearing was held on a bill to amend 
the Clayton Act in order to provide for dis- 
cretionary treble damages in private actions 
under the antitrust laws (H. R. 4597). This 
proposal was incorporated in H. R. 467 and 
reported to the full committee without rec- 
ommendation. The provisions of H. R. 467, 
which the subcommittee recommended to 
the full committee would amend the Clayton 
A.t so as to permit the United States to re- 
cover actual damages sustained from anti- 
trust law violations and to provide a uniform 
statute of limitations, applicable to such 
actions and to private treble damage suits 
as well. Preliminary discussion of these 
proposals was had in the full committee, but 
further consideration thereof was deferred, 
pending the receipt and study of the report 
of the Attorney General's committee. 


Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on the 


Judiciary 
Number of bills referred to subcom- 
SNS dima siceunacniusilghutiibudatiea 60 
Number of hearings held__...-.._:_--.. 24 
Number of bills reported to House__-... 18 


Number of bills passed the House_-_-.- so 





SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupiciary BILLs 48 AssIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OvER REVISION OF THE LAWS 


REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The primary function of the subcommittee 
with respect to the revision of the laws—the 
classification of public laws of the United 
States Code and the District of Columbia 
Code—has been carried on in conformity 
with the policy of classifying the laws imme- 
diately upon their promulgation. With the 
large number of bills awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature the total of public laws 
will probably exceed 800 or 900. These last 
laws will be classified as soon as practicable 
upon their receipt from the Government 
Printing Office. 

The 1952 edition of the United States Code 
containing the laws up to the beginning of 
this Congress was completed and delivered 
during the early part of the second session. 
It consists of 6 volumes comprising over 
10,000 pages and contains many new edito- 
Trial notes and cross-references. Supplement 
I containing the additions to and changes 
in the laws enacted during the first session 
of this Congress was prepared and was de- 
livered in July. It consists of 1 volume of 
about 550 pages. 

Supplement II of the District of Columbia 
Code containing the laws to January 5, 1954, 
and notes to the decisions as of the beginning 
of this Congress was also prepared and de- 
livered early this year. It consists of 2 
pocket parts to be inserted in the 2 volumes 
of the 1951 edition. 

As soon as possible after the classification 
of all the laws of this session, copy will be 
forwarded to the Government Printing Office 
for the printing of Supplement II of the 
United States Code and Supplement III of 
the District of Columbia Code. It is hoped 
that these supplements will be available 
in the early part of next year. 

The other phase of the subcommittee’s 
function—that of preparing bills to enact 
into law separate titles of the United States 
Code—has been going forward steadily. Bills 
have been introduced to enact into law Title 
13, Census; Title 20, Education; Title 21, 
Food and Drugs; Title 23, Highways; and 
Title 43, Public Lands. Of these, the bills 
to revise titles 13 and 21 have been passed 
by both Houses. In addition, an improve- 
ment bill designed to make clerical and 
technical changes in the laws to conform 
them to the revised titles of the code was 


also prepared and has passed both Houses.. 


Comprehensive reports on all these bills were 
prepared showing in detail precisely what the 
bill is intended to do. 

In addition to the codification bills that 
have been introduced, committee prints have 
been prepared and published covering the 


‘ 
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proposed codification of the laws relating 
to the Armed Forces. These drafts have 
been prepared in cooperation with the armed 
services and are intended as a basis for a 
bill to consolidate Title 10, Army, Title 34, 
Navy, and includes provisions relating to 
the Air Force and the Department of De- 
fense. Committee prints of a proposed bill 
to revise and codify title 16 of the United 
States Code, Conservation and Reclamation, 
have been printed and distributed widely. 
In addition, a committee print of a compre- 
hensive proposed report on this bill has also 
been printed and given wide distribution 
with the view of introducing a bill at the 
beginning of the 84th Congress. 

The subcommittee has cooperatea with the 
other subcommittees of the Committee on 
the Judiciary with respect to the form of 
bills, particularly those affecting titles of the 
United States Code that have been enacted 
into law. 


One of the judiciary bills which was as- 
signed to subcommittee No. 4 and which 
was enacted into law, makes bail jumping 
a separate Federal offense and provides pen- 
alties therefor. (Public Law 603.) Another 
such bill makes applicable to the Cana) Zone 
section 1362 of the Criminal Code relating 
to the injury or destruction of Federal com- 
munication lines or systems. (Public Law 
192.) Twelve other enacted bills pertain to 
national holidays or days of observance or 
celebrations. 

Several bills handled by the subcommit- 
tee passed the House but were not acted 
upon in the Senate. One of these would 
authorize the United States district courts 
to allow to counsel assigned by the court to 
represent indigent defendants charged with 
felonies, fees for such services not exceed- 
ing stated maximum amounts. (H. R. 
10158.) Another such bill sought to expand 
the application and modernize the provisions 
of the law prohibiting postal employees from 
inducing the purchase of postage to increase 
the emoluments or compensation of post- 
masters or post-office employees. (H. R. 
7326.) 

A substantial amount of the time of the 
subcommittee was devoted to holding pub- 
lic hearings on important assigned bills and 
in the consideration of such proposals in 
executive sessions. Several of these bills 
proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States to fix the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court; to provide 
for the retirement of Federal judges at age 
75; to specify certain appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; and to restrict the 
eligibility of justices of the Supreme Court 
for the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent (8. J. Res. 44, H. J. Res. 27, 91, and 
194); to provide that the executive power 
of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any taking of private property 
other than in a manner presented by an act 
of Congress (8. J. Res. 3, H. R. 640, H. J. Res. 
21); and to redefine treason to include ad- 
hering to any group which advocates the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in collabo- 
rating with any agent of a foreign nation 
in working for the overthrow or weaken- 
ing of our Government, whether or not by 
force or violence (H. J. Res. 4, 45, and 483). 

On June 10, 1954, the subcommittee favor- 
ably reported to the full committee with 
amendments Senate Joint Resolution 44, re- 
lating to the Supreme Court. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary laid the resolution on 
the table. 

A full public hearing was held also on pro- 
posals to establish a public-defender system 
in the district courts of the United States for 
the representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases. Although the subcommittee 
did not recommend a so-called public-de- 
fender bill, it did recommend the bill which 
would allow the payment of fees to counsel 
assigned to represent indigent defendants in 
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Judiciary 
Number of bills referred to subcom- 
IIT ia tn cenmasippehtietipintieatuanianiinaentl ne. a 
Number of hearings held._...-..-... - 53 


‘Number of bills reported to House....- 21 
Number of bills passed the House_-... 16 


_—_ 


SvuscommirtTee No. 5: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupiciary Brits as AssIGNED—SrE- 
CIAL JURISDICTION Over CLAIMS BILLS 


This subcommittee, with reference to gen- 
eral legislation, had referred to it 69 bills 
dealing with a variety of subjects. Among 
the subjects were such matters as Govern- 
ment contracts, pledge of allegiance, the Fed- 
eral judicial administration, judicial review 
of the rulings of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and sundry amendments to title 18 of 
the United States Code, which is the Federal 
penal law. 

The subcommittee disposed of 48 public 
bills. Among those enacted into public law 
was an omnibus judgeship bill which pro- 
vided many additional circuit and district 
judges throughout the country. In addition, 
it contained provisions providing for addi- 
tional places for holding court and also re- 
arranged some of the judicial disrticts. An- 
other bill enacted into law was one which 


amended the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 


The subcommittee also handled the bill 
which provided for an increase in the pen- 
alties for the harboring of fugitives. That 
bill, which covers all Federal crimes of har- 
boring, was one of the main points in the 
President's program of: antisubversive legis- 
lation. 

Another measure enacted into law ex- 
tended the Federal Declaratory Judgment 
Act to the Territory of Alaska and another 
also enacted into law provided for the reg- 
istration of judgments in and from the dis- 
trict court for Alaska. 

This subcommittee also handled claims 
bills, both of a public and private nature. In 
the consideration of these bills, hundreds of 
hearings were conducted by the subcommit- 
tee in the course of their deliberation. In 
addition, this subcommittee conducted hear- 
ings in California on a bill amending the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act 
of 1948. 

The volume of the workload of this sub- 
committee in regard to claims against the 
Government is clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Subcommittee No. 5 


Petvate 16s. chile ckemdnmitoknn 95 
Public claims. 16We. .cccusecccndcces “ 4 
Pending in Senate................. =. a 
BOE a sintnsimtltrngindiatmmgnibcad aul - 59 
OG ini nse tkh dticsddabliinbn 17 
boowteeG 5 cn Si ee. 2 
On Bouse caleidlet... .26u cesses 3 
Departmental reports received and no 

action: CNR 6 cscnwniutcs 187 
Departmental reports requested and 

0b SOOOORs. cbc edscondinsibctiet s 76 
Adversely reported._............... - 72 
Rejected under rules............... ao 69 
MS PRWE..nndidcdbedetasnedss a" Oe 
Wetne nist di cshciiistdimmendiiisbcnd 8 
Pocket wetethsnccidciidneshacbes a 5 
Settled administratively__........... 18 
Sent to court of claims by House reso- 

NU hs tis cictin niet tie es i 17 
House resolution (Texas City) ....- - 1 
Rereferred to subcommittee No. 1... 1 


SENATE BILLS 


BUBTRRO BR oictcinccnitcindbtnn ie 34 
iin dc iitbeinditiin opie ass 4 
At White House (louse and Senate as 
OF: Wk 2, 20008) 2k 73 
Total number of claims bills bef 
subcommittee No. 5..... sickle =--- 1,023 
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felony cases. As mentioned above, that bill 
passed the House but died in the Senate. 


Subcommittee No. 4, Committee on the 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the work of the standing 
subcommittees, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary performed other functions. 

Pursuant to a committee resolution, a spe- 
cial subcommittee was appointed to investi- 
gate the Department of Justice. This special 
subcommittee continued the work which a 
similar subcommittee had started in the 82d 
Congress. A report of the previous work was 
filed with the committee in the first session 
of this Congress. The subcommittee in this 
Congress conducted extensive hearings both 
in Washington and in various cities through- 
out the country. At the conclusion of its 
work, the subcommittee submitted reports 
on various matters which it had investigated 
and included in its reports specific recom- 
mendations for legislation to improve the 
administration of the Department of Justice. 

A special subcommittee also was consti- 
tuted to consider a resolution of impeach- 


“ment of Associate Justice Douglas, of the 


Supreme Court. After hearing was held, this 
subcommittee reported adversely on the reso- 
lution to the full committee which then 
tabled the resolution. 

The Committee on the Judiciary was also 
charged by the House of Representatives to 
handle the problem which arose when mem- 
bers of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and its employees, as well as former mem- 
bers, were served with processes in civil action 
arising out of their work as members of that 
committee. An interim report was filed on 
this matter and the consideration of this 
problem is continuing. 

Another special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to consider the claims which arose 
out of the explosion in Texas City, Tex. That 
subcommittee conducted several days of 
hearings both in Washington and Texas City. 
A bill providing for relief was introduced 
after a study of the testimony and it passed 
the House. In the closing days of the Con- 
gress, the Senate passed the resolution with 
amendment, but due to the lack of time, the 
measure was not considered in conference. 

The Special Antitrust Subcommittee, on 
September 14, 1953, filed its final report on 
the newsprint problem. The report portrayed 
the important considerations which had 
prompted the subcommittee, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce, 
to undertake a careful exploration of the fac- 
tors impeding expansion of newsprint pro- 
duction in the United States. The report 
reviews the prior activities of the subcom- 
mittee, beginning in 1950, and refers to the 
importance of newsprint, its economic back- 
ground, its prices and recurring shortages 
in supply, its future outlook, and the fac- 
tors affecting future production and demand. 
The subcommittee’s report deals at length 
with the progress report submitted October 
2, 1953, by the Department of Commerce, 
at the request of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, entitled “Study of Newsprint Expan- 
sion.” The Department’s study and its re- 
port related primarily to the use of bagasse 
(a sugarcane waste product) in the manu- 
facture of newsprint. Other promising 
sources. for newsprint were also discussed 
in that report. 

In its final report the subcommittee made 
a number of findings and recommendations, 
including the recommendation that studies 
by the Department of Commerce of new 
sources of raw materials for newsprint be 
continued, to assist the program for news- 
print development. 

In accord with the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation and pursuant to its previous re- 
quest, the Department of Commerce sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
on. August 5, 1954, a second progress report 
in its study of newsprint expansion, entitled 
“Newsprint Production From Hardwoods.” 
This most comprehensive report deals with 
@ major investigation of the Department of 





September 1 


Commerce into the technical and economic 
feasibility of utilizing hardwood resources 
for_the manufacture of newsprint in the 
United States. 

The record thus compiled in the field of 
newsprint is a most important accomplish. 
ment. Apart from the fact that the pe. 
partment’s reports have stimulated interest 
and attracted recognition throughout the 
Nation and abroad, they will also constitute 
an invaluable source of reference materia} 
for congressional legislation for many years 
to come. - 





American Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following letter from Mr. John J. P. Cur- 
ran, international representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, as well as the news- 
paper clipping mentioned therein: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BuILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS, AND HELPERS, 

Washington, D. C., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Joun J. ROONEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rooner: I am enclosing herewith 
a clipping from the front page of Labor paper, 
which is self-explanatory. 

I want to personally extend my appreciation 
for your efforts in having the $71 million re- 
placed in the appropriations for shipbuilding 
and ship repair. I only wish that the people 
back home could know the splendid job you 
are doing in their interests. You can be as- 
sured that I will endeavor to the best of my 
ability to tell them of your splendid efforts 
in our behalf. 

I wish to extend my best wishes to you, 
and to Mrs. Rooney. With kind personal 
regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J.-P. CURRAN, 
District Representative, 
Navy Yard Lodges. 

Copy to lodge 43, Brooklyn, N. Y.; lodge 

67, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[From Labor of July 24, 1954] 


Ine Backs Boost tn SHIPBUILDING—TELLS 
DELEGATION HE’sS FOR ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


Leaders in Congress, labor, and industry 
called upon President Eisenhower this week 
for support on programs to strengthen the 
Nation’s shipbuilding industry and bring 
jobs to the Nation’s idle shipyard workers. 

Spokesmen for the group said the Presi- 
dent backed a full study to developing 4 
permanent and sound program that will lead 
to strengthening the merchant marine. 
Shipyard unions have repeatedly appealed 
for such a program, 

President Eisenhower also pledged his full 
support for ship legislation now before Con- 
gress. He particularly urged passage of §& 
$45 million repair and modernization bill. 
That measure, backed by the unions, has 
passed the Senate and as Labor went to press 
the House Merchant Marine Committee had 
completed hearings and was considering the 
bill in executive sessions. 
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BROWNLOW REPRESENTS A. F. OF L. 

The A. F. of L. was represented at the 
conference by James A. Brownlow, president 
of the Metal Trades Department. Members 
of Congress participating included Senator 
c4LTONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
senator BUTLER, Republican, of Maryland; 
and Congressman Tuor TOLLEFsON, Republi- 
can, of Washington. 

The President was reported pleased with 
House action that restored $71 million in 
ship construction funds previously cut out 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Labor leaders gave most of the credit in the 
House for getting the funds back to ToLLer- 
son and two Democratic Congressmen, JOHN 
Rooney, of New York, and JOHN SHELLEY, 
of California. 

The restored appropriations will finance a 
tanker trade-in program and construction 
of four new passenger-cargo ships. Labor 
also will gain from a simultaneous move 
whereby the House specified that all the 
shipbuilding work affected by the appropria- 
tions be done im American yards. 





Legislation of Interest to Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Spealter, each session 
I make a report to the veterans of my 
district concerning legislation of special 
interest to them and their families. 
While the veteran is interested in legis- 
lation that especially applies to veterans, 
he and his family are equally interested 
in legislation that helps the overall econ- 
omy and well-being of their country. 
He is particularly interested in legisla- 
tion that protects his home and country 
against enemy aggression from abroad 
and subversive boring from within. 

This Congress has been unusually suc- 
cessful in enacting legislation that I be- 
lieve will assist in curbing communism in 
this country. A brief summary of what 
has been accomplished in this field 
follows: 

First. Gave Government more time to 
prosecute Communists by extending 
statute of limitations. 

Second. Provided means for compel- 
ling a Communist to testify by granting 
him immunity from prosecution. 

Third. Set death penalty for spying in 
peacetime. 

Fourth. Outlawed Communist Party. 

Fifth. Denied Federal pensions to con- 
victed subversives. 

Sixth. Required Communist agencies 
to register their printing equipment. 

Seventh. Stiffened penalties for jump- 
ing bail. 

Eighth. Took United States citizenship 
from convicted Communist conspirators. 

Ninth. Cracked down on Communist 
labor unions. f 

Tenth. Increased penalties for harbor- 
ing fugitives from justice. 

eventh. htened jionage and 
sabotage ie re 

Twelfth. Took pensions from Federal 
employees who hide behind fifth amend- 
ment or give false testimony. 
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In the field of national defense, the 
overall expenses have been cut and the 
number of men under arms decreased. 
By improving weapons and ammunition, 
especially as applies to jet aircraft and 
atomic advancements, the armed poten- 
tial of the United States has greatly in- 
creased. 

The veterans’ hospital program has 
been improved and the number of beds 
increased, although there is still a great 
deficiency of hospital beds for veterans. 
We have been making efforts which we 
hope will soon be successful in getting 
more hospital beds for Indiana, but the 
situation in Indiana is still critical. In- 
diana is one State where the number of 
general surgical and medical beds has 
been decreased instead of increased. 
This condition is principally in the In- 
dianapolis area. Both the Cold Springs 
Hospital and Billings Hospital were gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals and 
provided a fairly adequate number of 
beds. - Then the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion built a fine, new, modern hospital 
with 494 beds near Indiana University 
Medical Center on West 10th Street in 
Indianapolis. This would have ade- 
quately taken care of the needs of In- 
diana; but in 1950 the Billings Hospital, 
which had been an Army hospital at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, was ordered aban- 
doned because it was deteriorating. 
About the same time the Cold Springs 
Hospital of 500 beds was changed to a 
tuberculosis hospital. The result is that 
Indiana has 353 less beds available for 
medical and surgical use than were avail- 
able before the new hospital was built. 

The situation in Indiana regarding the 
hospitalization of the mentally ill veter- 
ans is deplorable. At the present time 
there is not even room for the service- 
connected cases in the hospital at 
Marion, and many of our service-con- 
nected, mentally ill veterans are being 
confined in jails throughout the State. 


I have had many conferences with offi- 
cials of the Veterans’ Administration in 
an attempt to get an increase in veter- 
ans’ hospital facilities in Indiana. In- 
dianapolis is well suited for additional 
hospital facilities for the reason that it 
is centrally located in an area badly in 
need of veteran hospital beds. Also it 
is one of the few locations in the United 
States with ample doctors, nurses, and 
technicians available. This is due to the 
great facilities of the Indiana University 
Medical Center in Indianapvlis. We 
should be able to get additional facilities 
in the Indianapolis area soon. 

Over the country as a whole one of the 
reasons for the present shortage of vet- 
erans’ hospital facilities is that, in many 
instances veterans’ hospitals have been 
located where there was insufficient 
available medical personnel to adequate- 
ly staff the hospital. So we have many 
veterans’ hospitals that are not fully 
utilized because of the lack of adequate 
medical personnel. I hope that we have 
eliminated that difficulty and that future 
hospital construction will be properly 
placed. ‘There has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of available beds 
in the country as a whole for mental and 
tubercular cases but there is still a great 
shortage. 
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There has been considerable publicity 
over some veterans receiving hospitali- 
zation to which they were not entitled. 
Unfortunately, there are some such cases 
but I believe that the number is small. 
The veterans and veterans’ organiza- 
tions do not and have not condoned dis- 
honesty in this matter. A special con- 
gressional committee, appointed from 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, after 
making an exhaustive study recently, is- 
sued a resolution concerning hospitali- 
zation of veterans. This resolution is 
fair and is receiving the support of the 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Disabled American Veterans. Few can 
find fault with it. This resolution fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs approves the present unlimited hos- 
pitalization of service-connected veterans; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee urges the 
cooperation of all veterans’ groups and all 
other parties interested in medical care for 
veterans that the new admission policy be 
given a fair trial and period of operation 
before any final conclusion is reached on its 
workability or feasibility; and be it further 

Resolved, That no legislation be considered 
on this subject until the effect of the new 
policy has. been determined; and be it 
furtrer 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of non-service- 
connected neuropsychiatric and tubercular 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of other groups of 
non-service-connected veterans where beds 
are available and the veteran does not have 
the ability to pay for private hospitalization. 


It may be necessary for the Veterans’ 
Administration to change some of its 
regulations to insure that chiselers do 
not endanger the veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion program. 

In this session of Congress I am happy 
to state that adequate appropriations 
were made for the activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Two bills raising the pensions and 
compensation for veterans and their de- 
pendents were passed by this Congress. 
One of the bills took considerable effort 
on the part of those of us who were in- 
terested in getting it passed. 

The American veteran does not want 
any special privileges, but our country, 
since its founding, has recognized that 
the veteran has certain fundamental 
rights. We intend. to see that these 
rights are protected. 





German Realities, 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


; OF OREGON / 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
growing challenge of Soviet communism 
has compelled the United States to 
strengthen its political and military 
alliances all over the world. Toward 
that end, the United States has sought 
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to develop the full political, economic, 
and military potential of Western 
Europe, including West Germany. 
Many of us in the Senate have been 
hopeful that the European Defense 
Community would become a reality, but 
there is growing evidence that France 
and possibly Italy will refuse to become 
parties to the proposed implementation 
of the EDC treaty without modifications 
which seem to be unacceptable to most 
of the other nations involved. It is 
obvious that the United States State 
Department, through our Secretary of 
State, has not improved American rela- 
tions with France over the EDC issue. 
A great deal of anti-American feeling 
has been aroused in France because of 
the French popular conception that 
Secretary of State Dulles is seeking to 
diplomatically pressure France into ac- 
cepting EDC without any modifications. 

Those of us who favor EDC as a gen- 
eral policy should not overlook the fact 
that French fear of German military 
might is a deep-seated historical one, 
and with cause. Likewise, we should not 
overlook the fact that dismissing French 
obligations to EDC on the ground that 
they stem from a French emotional at- 
titude toward Germany does not in any 
way change the hard cold reality that 
the spirit of French nationalism is a very 
deep one when it comes to French and 
German relations. 

I think great progress has been made 
since the end of World War II, in mini- 
mizing some of the high psychological 
barriers that have stood for so many dec- 
ades between the French and German 
people. There is a great danger, as I 
see it, that the apparent intransigent 
attitude of our Secretary of State in con- 
nection with the EDC issue and his ap- 
parent take-it-or-leave-it attitude as far 
as the French population is concerned, 
have only served to intensify French 
opposition to EDC. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
this cause of freedom in Europe requires 
a cooperative military and economic 
program among all free nations, includ- 
ing France and West Germany. I hap- 
pen to be one who believes that France 
and West Germany have as much to lose 
from any aggressive course of action by 
Russia against the United States as has 
the United States itself. In fact, it 
should be perfectly obvious to West Ger- 
many and to France that they probably 
would be the first to fall in the event 
of a third world war that would involve 
a military contest between communistic 
nations on the one side and free nations 
on the other. 

It is also true that not only are the 
people of France concerned about the di- 
rection taken in Europe by the free na- 
tions in respect to building defenses 
against communism, but the people of 
West Germany are also concerned and 
they have a right to be. Great differ- 
ences of opinion exist in the United 
States and, for that matter, right here 
in the Senate of the United States, as to 
whether or not West Germany is ready 
for all the indepedence and sovereignty 
that EDC and other proposed interna- 
tional agreements would grant to her. 

It has been my position, and still is, 
that West Germany should be brought 
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back into the family of free nations just 
as rapidly as the facts show that she is 
ready and willing to assume the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of a democratic 
nation. I recognize that there are many 
individuals and groups in the United 
States who fear that those of us who 
have supported EDC in the Senate and 
who have supported other benefits and 
aids to West Germany which have been 
aimed at restoring national sovereignty 
to West Germany as rapidly as possible, 
are mistaken in some of our judgments 
and policies. I hope I have always evi- 
denced here in the Senate a willingness 
to weigh both sides of an arugment, and 
consider various conflicting points of 
view on any issue. 

Thus I know that I, along with other 
Members of the Senate, have received 
protests from those who believe that the 
United States is moving too rapidly in 
strengthening the military position of 
Germany. Those who hold to such a 
point of view raise such questions as 
these: Can we depend upon Germany as 
a trustworthy ally of the free world? 
Do Germany’s fundamental interests co- 
incjde with those of the United States 
and the countries of West Europe? Does 


’ the participation of Germany as a lead- 


ing factor in West European alliances 
strengthen or weaken the unity of West 
Europe? 

It was about a year ago that the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
II, Inc., published an analysis of such 
questions in the society’s magazine, Pre- 
vent World War III. The analysis was 
submitted to Members of the Congress, 
and upon request and because I thought 
the point of view presented should be 
studied on its merits, I placed the anal- 
ysis in the ConcressIonaL Recorp under 
the title, “German Realities.” 


As a followup to this study, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
IIT, Inc., has now publishtid German Re- 
alities, 1954, in the latest issue of Pre- 
vent World War Ill. Again, upon re- 
quest, I have been asked to insert the 
analysis in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I hereby ask unanimous consent to 
do so, but with the clear understanding 
that inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp does not mean that I agree with 
all the observations of.the analysis. 
However, I do agree that the points of 
view expressed in the analysis should 
be considered as we study and formulate 
American foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GerMaN REALITTEs, 1954 

United States policymakers contend that 
a powerful remilitarized Germany would be 
a reliable and indispensable bulwark against 
the aggressive forces of communism led by 
Soviet Russia. It was with this in mind that 
the society submitted to Members of Con- 
gress, during the spring of 1953, its analysis 
of the German problem in relationship to 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. In the 
introduction to our analysis it was stated: 

“However great Germany’s economic 
and military potential may be, it does not 
follow that Germany’s real interests are com- 
mensurate with ours or those of our western 
allies. A country no matter how strong, 
cannot be a trustworthy and effective ally 
if its interests are basically opposed to the 
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other members of the proposed alliance, 
The effective and enduring strength of any 
coalition must ultimately rest on a common 
heritage and a harmony of interests shareq 
by the major participants. Allies must be 
reckoned in terms of reasonably certain per. 
formance—not in terms of wishful thinking, 
“A realistic assessment of the qualities 
of the proposed major ally—in this case 
y—is essential in determining 
whether Germany will serve the western a). 
liance or disintegrate the cohesiveness of the 
West.” 
The memorandum submitted below pro. 
vides additional evidence in support of our 
original appraisal. 


I. GERMAN-SOVIET ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


In our analysis we cited facts to show that 
Germany’s “natural economic ties are with 
Russia and the East.” It was further stateq 
that the rapid rebuilding of Germany's in. 
dustrial potential increased the pressure for 
the resumption of these economic ties. Aq. 
ditional information has now come to light 
lending further support to this view: 

(a) The Christian Science Monitor (April 
17, 1954) carried a report revealing that 3 
months after the contractual agreement 
with Bonn had been drawn up, a secret con- 
ference was held in Copenhagen in August 
1952 between authoritative representatives of 
German business and delegates representing 
Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Anastas 
Mikoyan. “The conference was called at 
West German initiative with the knowledge 
of the West German Government, presum- 
ably Chancellor Adenauer himself.” The 
sensational disclosure was made by Foreign 
Minister Molotov during the Berlin Confer. 
ence. As far as we know, Molotov’s revela- 
tion did not appear in the American press 
until it was reported in the Christian Science 
Monitor. According to the Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent “talks between Mos- 
cow and Bonn, or rather Diisseldorf, the eco- 
nomic center of the Ruhr, have been going on 
for about 3 years.” 

In this connection the United Press 
(October 14, 1953) reported that West Ger- 
man businessmen had closed their first post- 
war foreign trade deal with Russia “with the 
blessings of the West German Government 
at Bonn.” The United Press reported, “West 
German financial experts insist if the cold 
war were ended, West German trade with the 
Soviet bloc would jump up a Dillion dollars 
in 12 months.” 

(b) In an interview with the magazine 
World (May 1954) West Germany’s leading 
industrialist and convicted war criminal 
Alfred Krupp said: 

“In the long run West Germany cannot 
continue her economic advancement without 
being reunited with East Germany, because 
both parts of Germany must be considered 
an organic whole. An expansion of trade 
volume (with East Germany and Soviet-bloc 
countries) would without doubt contribute 
considerably to a solution of West Germany's 
export problems.” 

(c) Hitler’s financial adviser and accused 
war criminal Hjalmar Schacht, now a private 
banker in Diisseldorf, told Fortune magazine 
(April 1954): “Germany’s future? Trade 
with the East. Wonderful market, Russia.” 

(d) There is a close similarity between the 
views expressed by Krupp and Schacht on 
the one hand and those of Chancellor Aden- 
auer. Thus, the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (July 7, 1953) reported the Chan- 
cellor as stating that it was to Russia's in- 
terest to resume friendship with Germany. 
In this connection he noted: 

“Already today the states of the Euro- 
pean Schumann plan have formed a mar- 
ket of 157 million people. Thus, these coun- 
tries are for the Russian economy a highly 
interesting trading partner. The German 
and Russian economies once before comple 
mented each other in a magnificent way 
The economy of an integrated Europe, in- 
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cluding Germany, could offer even more. 
The greater the economic meshing (between 
Western Europe and Russia), the greater the 
political security.” 

(e) The executives of one of Germany's 
largest shipbuilding companies, the Howaldt 
works of Kiel, recently went to Moscow to 
negotiate with Kremlin authorities for the 
construction of ships, with a total estimated 
value of $28 million. 

(f) The Associated Press (June 2, 1954) 
reported that the first West German trade 
delegation to Russia since the end of the 
war would leave for Moscow shortly. Repre- 
sentatives from Germany’s leading indus- 
trial, trade, and banking circles will nego- 
tiate with the Russians for the greatest pos- 
sible volume of trade. 


I. GERMANY’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Trade with Communist China is regarded 
as vital to Germany’s interests. The im- 
portance of the China market is discussed 
frequently in the German newspapers and 
financial journals. Thus, according to Han- 
delsblatt, the leading economic journal in 
the industrial Ruhr, many German business- 
men view the China mainland as the greatest 
future market in the world (New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 21, 1954). The follow- 
ing newspaper items highlight the growing 
importance of Germany’s trade with Com- 
munist China: 

(a) The Associated. Press (February 5, 
1954) reported that Red China’s trade dele- 
gation located in East Berlin was swamped 
with offers from West German businessmen 
seeking to trade with China. 

(b) The Associated Press, (April 2, 1954) 
reported that West German exports to Com- 
munist China have increased ninefold in the 
last year. The main German exports to 
China are iron goods, machinery, electrical 
goods, high precision and optical instru- 
ments, and pharmaceutical products. 

(c) It has been reported that 10,000 West 
German firms registered with East German 
Chamber of Commerce, hoped to do at least 
#40 million worth of business with China. 
(New York Post, April 5, 1954.) 

(d) During the Geneva Conference, a 
group of leading German businessmen were 
scheduled to meet with Lei Jenmin, Com- 
munist China’s Vice Minister for Foreign. 
Trade. According to the New York Herald 
Tribune (June 5, 1954), “the West German 
group is coming with the knowledge of the 
Adenauer government.” 


Il, POLITICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND THE SOVIET BLOC 


The resurgence of Germany’s economic 
dealings with the Communist East has 
prompted prominent German leaders to sug- 
gest closer political ties. It will be recalled 
that the consummation of the notorious 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 had been preceded 
by marked reactivation of trade between 
Russia and Germany: 


(a) While German businessmen were ne- 
gotiating their first postwar trade agreement 
with the Soviets in October 1953, Chancellor 
Adenauer granted an interview to the United 
Press, in which he stated: “If the Soviet 
Union desires a special one [separate politi- 
cal agreement] with Germany, let them have 
one.” 

(b) Karl G. Pfleiderer, a leading member 
of the conservative Free Democratic Party, 
which is part of Chancellor Adenauer’s gov- 
ernmental coalition, has publicly advocated 
diplomatic ties with the Soviet bloc. In a 
Speech in the Bonn Parliament, he urged 
that West Germany end its isolation from 
the part of the world that extends “from 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Sophia, and 
Bucharest through Moscow to Peking in the 
Far East.” 

(c) This proposal received strong support, 
*s reflected in a statement by West Ger- 
many’s leading conservative newspaper, the 
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Prankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. This paper 
stated, in part: “It lies in the nature of 
[West German] ‘independence’ and ‘equal 
rights’ that our Foreign Ministry cannot in 
the long run be prevented from sending rep- 
resentatives to the Eastern States.” (New 
York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1954.) 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung was 
repeating a view which it held ag early as 
April 1, 1950, when it said: 

“Germany was always the bridge between 
the East and the West. * * * The Allies are 
not able to come to an accord with the Rus- 
sians, * * * What is then more natural than 
for us to say, in view of the present pressure: 
If until now, within the framework of world 
events, the others were not able to make an 
intelligent agreement, then it is our duty 
finally to arouse ourselves in order to obtain 
at least an economic understanding. * * * 

“In doing so we will not turn to the little 
bosses of the Eastern Zone but directly to the 
big boss in Moscow. There is where deci- 
sions are being made.” 

(ad) Chancellor Adenauer himself told the 
press in Hamburg (Associated Press, May 17, 
1953) that diplomatic relations between West 
Germany and the Soviet Union “might be 
established in the not too far future.” When 
asked to elaborate he replied, “one should 
not make an excursion into high politics.” 

(e) The New York Times (June 5, 6, 1954) 
reported important speeches by Hans Luther 
and Heinrich Bruening, former German 
Chancellors, before the powerful Ruhr in- 
dustrialists at their exclusive Rhein-Ruhr 
Club. Both speakers called for the scrapping 
of the so-called pro-Western policy, a rap- 
prochement with Russia and the restoration 
of the Stresemann strategy, 1. e., the playing 
off of the East and West against each other 
so as to strengthen Germany’s world position. 


IV. UNDEMOCRATIC TRENDS IN GERMANY TODAY 


In our analysis it was stated that “extreme 
nationalism and adherence to authoritarian 
concepts are controlling factors in German 
public opinion.” It was also noted that tra- 
ditional German political ideology is a much 
more logical ally of Russian communism 
than of Western democracy. In this connec- 
tion there has been a general upsurge of ex- 
treme nationalism and militaristic propa- 
ganda. This ominous development is par- 
tially refiected in the widespread campaign 
to free Germany’s war criminals, to absolve 
Germany’s war guilt and to glorify German 
militarism. Moreover, it has been observed 
that key figures in Germany's political life 
have aided and abetted this campaign. 

(a) The Associated Press (March 14, 1954) 
reported that at the annual convention of 


, the so-called German Soldiers Union repre- 


senting 100,000 former members of Hit- 
ler’s Wehrmacht, a resolution was unan- 
imously passed demanding freedom for 
the “still imprisoned innocent German sol- 
diers.” The meeting was addressed by lead- 
ing German figures, Hermann Ehlers, Presi- 
dent of the German Bundestag, told his 
audience: “We German soldiers have the 
right to be shown the same respect that is 
given abroad to those who have done their 
duty like us.” Former Admiral Gottfried 
Hansen denounced the Allies for imprisoning 
these war criminals, Franz Josef Strauss, a 
member of Chancellor Adenauer’s cabinet, 
told the cheering audience that there must be 
“continuity of tradition between German 
soldiers of World War II and the German 
soldiers of the future.” 


(b) The Christian Science Monitor (March 
5, 1954) reported that the Germans intended 
“to honor Nazi war criminals.” Mention 
was made of officials of the town of Hamelin 
in Germany who announced that they would 
exhune the bodies of 91 executed Nazi war 
criminals including the leaders of the Belsen 
concentration camp. The German authori- 
ties said that these criminals would be given 
“a worthy final resting place” in the city 
cemetery. According to the Christian Science 
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Monitor public sentiment “seems in favor of 
the transfer.” One German newspaper re- 
ferred to the Nazis as “alleged” war criminals. 

(c) The development of extremist senti- 
ment and activities is also indicated by the 
deliberate campaign to arouse irredentism 
among the Germans. 

(1) Old militaristic songs such as We 
March Against England and Victoriously We 
Shall Defeat France are being sung again at 
the meeting of German veterans. 

(2) Sudeten Germans are encouraged to 
agitate for the seizure of a part of Czecho- 
slovakia which had been handed over to Hit- 
ler on the basis of the Munich pact. Theodor 
Oberlaender, Minister for Refugees in the 
Adenauer Cabinet, has insisted on a solution 
of the so-called Sudeten German question 
in the spirit of the Munich pact.” (Reuters 
November 6, 1953.) 

(3) Minister President Karl Arnold-of the 
State of North Rhine-Westfalia has demand- 
ed the return of territories which are now 
part of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
(Associated Press, March 8, 1954.) 

(ad) German justice has not been unaf- 
fected by the above-mentioned undemo- 
cratic trends. 

(1) In December 1953, the West German 
Supreme Court decided to reject an applica- 
tion from the Dutch for the extradition of a 
number of Dutch Nazi war criminals who had 
broken out of a Dutch prison and sought 
refuge in Germany. The decision of the 
court was based on a decree issued by Hitler 
in May 1943 granting German citizenship to 
foreigners who joined the SS. 

(2) The Associated Press (March 31, 1954) 
reported that 20 former Nazi policemen who 
had admitted massacring 110 Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, were acquitted by a German 
court on the grounds that their scant formal 
education prevented these criminals from 
realizing that they committed a misdeed. 
Some of the defendants are still in the police 
force in Dortmund and are eligible for pro- 
motions and pensions. 

(e) The German press has also been ad- 
versely affected by these dangerous trends. 
It is a fact that important sections of the 
German press today are controlled by the 
very same elements who gave aid and com- 
fort to Hitler and the Nazis. The following 
are examples: 

(1) Giselher Wirsing, a ranking senior offi- 
cer in the SS and an old frien/i of Ribbentrop, 
has been appointed political adviser to the 
editor of Die Welt which until a year ago 
was under British control. (New York Post, 
February 1954.) 

(2) The former Nazi editor Zogelman ts 
now chief editor of the German newspaper 
Fortschritt which speaks for big business 
interests in Diisseldorf. 

(f) Propaganda and intrigue against the 
Western democracies are rising. Such no- 
torious supporters: of Hitler as Franz von 
Papen and Otto Skorzeny maintain close 
contact with the Nazi geopolitical center in 
Madrid for the purpose of facilitating the 
dissemination of anti-American and anti- 
democratc propaganda throughout the world. 
Herr Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler’s financial ad- 
viser and accused war criminal, has also been 
busy in bolstering Germany's interests 
abroad at the expense of the Western democ- 
racies. He has been particularly active in 
the Middle East, where German miilitarists 
and businessmen help fan the fires of anti- 
western sentiment. Simultaneously with 
these activities neo-Nazis are working hand 
in glove with Communist propagandists in 
Germany. These machinations were exposed 
at length in the Reporter magazine (April 
13, 1954) under the title, “Germany: Where 
Fascism and Communism Meet.” 

(g) Antiallied sentiment within Germany 
is by no means confined to the lunatic fringe 
of the extreme right or extreme left. Thus, 
the leader of the Socialist-Democratic Party, 
Erich Ollenhauer, attacks the Allied High 
Commissioners alleging that they had made 
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it “coldly and brutally clear to us that we 
have not such sovereignty as entitled us to 
decide upon such constitutional amend- 
ments.” Dr. Thomas Dehler, chairman of 
the Free Democratic Party (part of the Ade- 
nauer coalition) declared, “every German 
must be pained at the thought that changes 
in our constitution still depend upon the 
will of the allies.” (Christian Science Moni- 
tor, April 26, 1954.) 

Vv. FORMER NAZIS AND HITLER SUPPORTERS IN 

THE BONN GOVERNMENT 


There has been a marked influx of former 
Nazis in leading positions in the German 
Government. 

(a) Members of Chancellor Adenauer’s 
Cabinet who were Hitler supporters and 
Nazis are: Waldemar Kraft, minister with- 
out portfolio; Theodor Oberlaender, Min- 
ister for Refugees and Expellees; Gerhard 
Schroeder, Minister of Interior; Victor Eman- 
uel Preusker, Housing Minister. The Nazi 
background of these persons was reported 
in the New York Times (April 17, 1954). 

(b) The head of Dr. Adenauer’s Chancel- 
lery is Hans Globke, who was legal adviser 
to the Nazi Minister of the Interior in the 
Hitler regime. Dr. Globke helped write the 
official commentary on the Nuremberg racial 
laws. 

(c) The counselor of the Bonn Ministry of 
Justice is Dr. Franz Massfeller, who wrote 
the official commentary to the Hitlerite laws 
“for the protection of German blood and 
honor.” He participated in the Wannsee 
Conference which was concerned among 
other things with the question of instituting 
compulsory sterilization. 

(ad) Former Nazis are infiltrating govern- 
ment departments to an alarming degree. A 
case in point is the Bonn Foreign Office, 
where 66 percent of its leading personnel, 
according to Chancellor Adenauer, are former 
Nazis and Ribbentrop diplomats. 


VI. GERMAN MILITARISM AND THE EDC 


It has been stated that a military contri- 
bution by Germany through the European 
Defense Community (EDC) is essential to 
the defense of the West against Communist 
aggression. However, in our 1953 analysis 
it was pointed out that the EDC would not 
be legally binding for a united Germany. 
Hence, in the event of German unification, 
the West will be confronted with a remilita- 
rized, united Germany which can make 
alliances on its own terms and conditions. 
Certain aspects with regard to the proposal 
to remilitarize Germany deserves to be ex- 
amined here: 

(a) It has been publicly stated by lead- 
ing German officials including Chancellor 
Adenauer, that the major costs for the re- 
arming of Germany must be borne by the 
United States (statements by Chancellor 
Adenauer, Associated Press, Dec. 6, 1952; 
U. S. News & World Report, Dec. 26, 
1953). On the other hand, the German 
Finance Minister has recently proposed a 
drastic reduction of the tax burden. For 
example, he has suggested that corporate 
taxes on undistributed income should be 
cut from a rate of 60 percent to 45 percent. 
(Business Week, Mar. 20, 1953). Comment- 
ing on these tax proposals, the financial edi- 
tor of the New York Journal-American ex- 
claimed: “Who won the war?” and further 
pointed out that taxes on United States busi- 
ness will top those obtaining in Germany 
(March 12, 1954). 

(b) On June 22, 1953, the New York Times 
reported that Chancellor Adenauer “was giv- 
ing serious consideration” to a proposal that 
former high officers of Hitler’s Waffen SS or 
elite guard be permitted to serve in the pro- 
posed German army. This in spite of the 
fact that the Waffen SS was declared to be 
a criminal organization by the International 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. In reply to an 
inquiry relative to the employment of Nazis 
and members of Hitler's Waffen SS in the 


German army, the United States 


-State Department did not indicate opposi- 


tion to the employment of such individuals 
per se. 

(c) The granting of respectability to war 
criminals may be seen by the fact that a 
calendar distributed by the Deutsche Sol- 
daten Zeitung (a newspaper published by 
German militarists), carried an article con- 
tributed by the Blank Office which is re- 
sponsible for the rearming of Germany. 
This very same calendar had as its frontis- 
piece “a flattering page portrait of the 
former grand admiral, Erich Raeder, now 
serving a life term in the Spandau prison at 
Berlin as one of the major military asso- 
ciates to Adolf Hitler. (New York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 9, 1954.) 

(ad) The chief military adviser to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, General Heusinger, has 
publicly eulogized the war criminal Gen- 
eral Jodl hanged at Nuremberg. The State 
Department has not requested Heusinger’s 
removal because it is satisfied that he is 
“reliable.” 

(e) The war criminal, former field marshal, 
Albert Kesselring who was responsible for 
the massacre of Italians when he com- 
manded the Nazi troops in Italy, was granted 
permission to tour an American air force base 
in Germany. Kesselring is the head of the 
revived militaristic organization, the Stahl- 
helm, which actively collaborated with the 
Nazis before the war. (Associated Press 
Feb. 7, 1954.) 

(f) The efforts to accord unwarranted leni- 
ent treatment to German war criminals is 
indicated by their premature release by clem- 
ency boards in which the Germans them- 
selves participate. Though the release of 
these war criminals is a matter of great 
public concern, the allied authorities de- 
cided to cease publication of the names and 
the reasons for granting clemency. The 
Allied, prodded on by Chancellor Adenaur, 
have sought reconsideration of the status 
of the major war criminals located in the 
Spandau prison in Berlin. The New York 
Times (April 6, 1954), commenting on this 
action, stated: 

“* * * The decision to reconsider the 
status of these men culminates a long series 
of actions by the western powers to amelio- 
rate the condition of German war criminals. 
The moves have been made in response to 
German pleas for clemency and to clear the 
way for West German participation in the 
European Defense Community.” : 

VII. RECARTELIZATION OF GERMANY 


It is a matter of record that the German 
cartels and trusts played a notcrious role 
in undermining normal commercial relation- 
ships among the nations and in helping Ger- 
many to secretly rearm after World War I. 
Today, in spite of allied laws and regula- 
tions, the German cartels and trusts are 
reviving. 

(a) Wall Street Journal (August 27, 1953) 
carried a special report declaring that Ger- 
man trade and industry “are returning to 
their traditional prewar patterns of cartels 
and trusts.” 

(b) German heavy industry is in the fore- 
front of the movement to revive the prewar 
steel and coal cartels of Europe. By domi- 
nating these cartels prior to World War II, 
the Germans were able to exercise 2 deci- 
sive influence on the economies of her future 
victims. 

(c) The New York Times (April 13, 1954) 
reported that the Rubr coal and steel in- 
dustrialists are campaigning to scuttle the 
Schuman plan organization. The German 
industrialists are beginning to fear that the 
Schuman plan organization may thwart their 
efforts to dominate Western Europe. As 
reported by the New York Herald Tribune 
(April 9, 1954), the Germans regard them- 
selves as “being dominant among the part- 
ners in industrial power but as having only 
@ limited ability to influence the group’s 
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(Schuman plan organization) policies.” The 
German cartelists’ resentment toward the 
Schumar plan organization as a roadblock 
to their ambitions was also reported in the 
U. S. News & World Report (April 30, 1954) 
and in the New York Times (May 4, 1954) 

(ad) Though the allies adopted policie. 
which were designed to break up the cartels 
and giant monopolies, effective implemen ta. 
tion has not been achieved in many impor- 
tant cases. Now the responsibility has been 
oa over to the Germans, and they are in 

e process of passing phony ° ation o 
thie pub sect: p & Pp Y, ‘egislation on 
VIII, CONSEQUENCES OF GERMANY’S RESURGENT 

POWER 

(a) The authoritarian and aggressive spirit 
is on the march again. Postwar moods of 
defeatism and ingratiation, often mistaken 
as signs of progress toward democracy, have 
been replaced by bluster and arrogance. Im. 
portant sections of the German press reflect 
this ominous trend. Thus, there have been 
frequent warnings in German newspapers to 
the effect that unless Germany has its way 
it will not collaborate with the West. 

The Hamburger Anzeiger demands that 
the Bonn Government “make it clear to the 
western powers much more energetically 
than before, that the intensity of our friend- 
ship for them will depend on the intensity 
of their efforts to solve the German problem.” 
(Quoted in Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mar. 1, 1954.) 

The Rheinische Post (December 8, 1953) 
which is a mouthpiece of Chancellor Ade. 
nauer’s party, warned the West that unless 
the French become more tractable, Ger- 
many may support the Tauroggen policy. 
Tauroggen refers to the time when the Ger- 
mans, in a sudden turnabout, allied them- 
selves with the Russians to defeat Napoleon. 

Under these circumstances it is a source 
of wonderment that German technicians 
have been permitted to work on “‘the United 
States Army’s new top secret 200-millimeter 
atomic cannon in West Germany.” (Asso- 
ciated Press, February 28, 1954.) 

(b) It is no coincidence that the oppos'- 
tion to European unity marked by divisions 
among the western allies and domestic strife, 
has grown in direct proportion to the in- 
creasing efforts of the United States policy- 
makers to place Germany on the pedestal 
of power. European unity is being destroyed 
on the rock of Germany’s resurgence. Yet, 
our policymakers persist in expending time, 
effort, and money trying to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. 

CONCLUSION 


Never before in our history has the United 
States based so much of its policy in Eu- 
Tope on a people who have time and again 
demonstrated their unreliability and un- 
trustworthiness. The challenge of Commu- 
nist expansion can be overcome through the 
coalition of freedom-loving peoples who 
share common interests and purposes. That 
such a coalition is practical and necessary 
goes without saying, but the present policy 
of expediency can only end in disaster. 





Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey, lnc, 
of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter, addressed to me by 
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1954 
mr. Garth A. Shoemaker, president of 
the Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey, 
Inc., of New York State: 

Crrrzens’ PuBiic EXPENDITURE 

Surver, Lnc., oF New Yore Stare, 
‘Albany, N. Y., July 30, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN J. ROONEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROONEY: I congratulate you most 
heartily on your vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last Wednesday when the House 
refused to consider the FPryingpan-Arkansas 
project bill. As stated in my telegram to you 
on July 14, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
would be a waste of taxpayers’ money on @ 
gigantic scale. 

You acted in the best interests of the peo- 
ple of New York State and the taxpayers of 
the Nation in voting against the rule for con- 
sideration of that bill by the House. 

The upper Colorado River storage project 
(H. R. 4449) is a still more wasteful spending 
proposal. The bipartisan minority report of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives states 
that the upper Colorado project bill “in- 
cludes a concealed subsidy from the Nation’s 
taxpayers of over $1 billion.” Taxpayers in 
your State would pay approximately $125 
million of that subsidy. 

I trust that if the upper Colorado bill is 
brought up for vote you will oppose it as an 
economically unfeasible project in itself and 
as an unjustifiable tax burden on the people 
of your State. 

Sincerely yours, 
GartH A. SHOEMAKER, 
President, 





Representation in Principle and Practice 
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HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a Member of Congress is sent 
to Washington as a representative of the 
people. It is his duty to protect their 
interests and to promote their welfare 
and desires. 

There are those who now are trying 
to make it appear that a Congressman 
should not exercise his own independent 
judgment. They imply that, like a 
robot, he should assume any position the 
bureaucrats have induced the President 
to endorse. 

This is not my conception of the 
duties of a Member of Congress. I be- 
lieve that a representative of the people 


- Should give careful and fair considera- 


tion to any recommendation made in 
the name of the President of the United 
States. I believe he should support the 
recommendation whenever he finds it in 
the best interest of the Nation and in 
accordance with the welfare and wishes 
of the people he represents. 
If, after sincere and fair considera- 
tion, however, a Congressman believes 
that a measure is contrary to the best 
interests of the people, he should oppose 
it—regardless of pressure from the ex~ 
Sl of the Government. 
ientious representation—with- 
= dictation or blind is a 
undamental principle of our demo- 
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cratic form of government. I have 
‘observed that principle in considering 
the recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

On 59 recorded votes, I supported the 
position of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. These votes are: 

First. Extend the’ authority of the 
President to reorganize executive depart- 
ments, as recommended by Hoover 
Commission. 

Second. Create a new Under Secretary 
of State. ° ¢ 

Third. Supplemental 
bill for 1954. 

Fourth. Annual personnel review in 
military service. 

Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth. Four 
votes to carry out presidential recom- 
mendations as to State ownership of 
tidelands. ‘ 

Ninth and tenth. To follow adminis- 
tration recommendation on temporary 
admissibility of foreign seasonal farm 
laborers. 

Eleventh. To liberalize national bank 
report requirements. 

Twelfth. State, Justice, Commerce ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Thirteenth. Agricultural 
tion bill for 1954. 

Fourteenth. Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill for 1954. 

Fifteenth. To authorize reorganiza- 
tion of Department of Agriculture. 

Sixteenth. To extend President's au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements, 1954. 

Seventeenth. Independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first. To carry out Presidential 
recommendations on Mutual Security 
Act, 1954. 

Twenty-second. To give wheat to 
Pakistan. 

Twenty-third. To carry out Presi- 
dent’s recommendations as to disposal 
of synthetic rubber plants. 

Twerty-fourth. To reorganize De- 
partment. of Defense to provide addi- 
tional assistant secretary. 

Twenty-fifth. To end leave for top 
officials. 

Twenty-sixth. To carry out Presi- 
dent’s recommendation as to appropria- 
tion for Air Force. 

Twenty-seventh. To pass defense ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth. To 
carry out President’s recommendation as 
to unemployment compensation. 

Thirtieth. To provide emergency 
drought aid. 

Thirty-first and thirty-second. To ex- 
tend excess profits tax for 6 months. 

Thirty-third. To approve creation of 
United States Information Agency. 

Thirty-fourth. To keep Red China out 
of United Nations. ; 

Thirty-fifth. To provide Federal air- 
port funds. 

Thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh. To 
carry out President’s recommendation to 
permit continued importation of Vene- 
zuelan oil. 

Thirty-eighth. To end Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Thirty-ninth. To permit use of sur- 
plus foods for foreign relief, 


appropriation 


appropria- 
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Fortieth. To create an Air Force 
Academy. 

Forty-first. Cancel CCC debt. 

Forty-second and forty-third. To re- 
duce taxes on excises. 

Forty-fourth. To permit wiretapping 
in security cases after approval of a 
court. 

Forty-fifth. Defense appropriation for 
1955. 

Forty-sixth. To carry out President’s 
recommendation for military construc- 
tion. 

Forty-seventh. To expand social se- 
curity. 

Forty-eighth. To extend President’s 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements through 1955. 

Forty-ninth. To carry out President’s 
recommendations as to bond-buying au- 
thority of Federal Reserve. 

Fiftieth. To express congressional dis- 
approval of Communist interference in 
Western Hemisphere. 

Fifty-first. To prohibit use of mutual 
security funds to any government main- 
taining Communist rule in Asia. 

Fifty-second. To provide a flexible 
supports for basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Fifty-third. Resolution to oppose seat- 
ing of Red China in United Nations. 

Fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth. For atom- 
ic energy bill. 

Fifty-sixth. To increase borrowing 
limit of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Pifty-seventh. To restrict immunity of 
witnesses under fifth amendment. 

Fifty-eighth. To strengthen laws to 
deal with subversives. 

Fifty-ninth. To provide surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to Spain. 

Other proposals of the Chief Execu- 
tive which I supported are not included 
because record votes were not had. 

On the following 13 measures, I disa- 
greed with and voted against the recom- 
mendations made by the executive 
branch of the Cijovernment. It will be 
seen that included among these are a 
number of proposals originated by Pres- 
ident Truman as part of his Fair Deal, 
and now adopted by the Eisenhower 
administration as its own. Apparently, 
in some cases, what was regarded yes~ 
terday as creeping socialism has sud-~- 
denly become “a dynamic program of 
progress.” 

A measure unsound when advocated 
by President Truman does not suddenly 
become sound when advocated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

These 13 proposals are: 

First. Permanent increase of the na- 
tional debt limit to $15 billion: This ad- 
ministration was elected on a promise to 
balance the budget. I was utterly 
amazed when the proposal was made to 
increase the national debt permanently, 
so that deficit financing might be con- 


-tinued. Since I believe in sound govern- 


ment finance and a balanced budget, I 
opposed this suggestion, but it passed 
the House, and a temporary compromise 
later was approved. 

Second. Reed tax revision bill: There 
were some relatively small items in this 
bill which were in the public interest, 
but I could not give my approval to the 
large items of tax relief awarded limited 
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segments of the population and financed 
out of borrowed dollars. 

Third. The St. Lawrence seaway 
project: This proposal, originally made 
in the New Deal days, ultimately will 
cost a billion dollars for a project in 
Canada which will be ice blocked over 
half the time. 

Fourth. Creation of Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: I be- 
lieve that these fields, particularly edu- 
cation, are primarily problems for the 
States. 

Interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be encouraged, there- 
fore, by elevating these bureaus to de- 
partment status. 

Fifth Bills for Federal educational 
conferences: I opposed these measures 
for the same reason. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had invaded the rights of the States in 
the field of education far enough, with- 
out giving legislative sanction to further 
abuses in the guise of Federal coopera- 
tion. 

Sixth. Bill to permit 245,000 addition- 
al immigrants from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain: In the preceding Congress, 
I supported the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which was intended to place further ad- 
mission of immigrants on an orderly 
basis, favor nationalities which had dem- 
onstrated their assimilability, and recog- 
nize that a population deficiency no long- 
er exists in our Nation. It was and is 
my conviction that this law, properly 
administered, could give adequate effect 
to our humanitarian impulses, while en- 
deavoring to safeguard our national in- 
terests. I could not support a proposal 
for the early admission of large numbers 
of persons from behind the Iron Curtain, 
outside the quotas provided in existing 
law and with the inherent danger of wel- 
coming many subversive agents cloaked 
as refugees. 

Seventh. Bill to change the number of 
members of Tariff Commission so as to 
give one political party a majority: The 
Tariff Commission has always been bi- 
partisan, and should have continued to 
be. The question of markets for our ag- 
ricultural products and an outlet for our 
surplus production is too vital for deci- 
sion on a partisan basis. 

Eighth. Hawaiian statehood: This 
proposal, advocated so long by President 
‘Truman and now by President Eisenhow- 
er, would make a State out of these far- 
away islands. I voted against this, and 
it has not yet. become law. 

The notorious Harry Bridges and his 
Communist-dominated union are very 
powerful in Hawaii. Only 16 percent of 
the people are of the Caucasian race. 
The rest are Japanese, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Mongolians, Koreans, Filipinos, 
Melanesians, and dozens of other races 
and nationalities. 

If Hawaii becomes a State, this poly- 
glot population would have two United 
States Senators and a Congressman. 
Virginia probably would lose a Congress- 
man if Hawaii became a State, through 
the reapportionment process. 

Ninth. Public housing: To my sur- 
prise, President Eisenhower has endorsed 
much of President Truman's program 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
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to socialize the housing industry. Pres- 
sure from the White House caused part 
of this program to become law, but I 
opposed it. 

Tenth. Foreign-aid program: Al- 
though I have generally supported meas- 
ures for mutual security and for aid to 
other nations which show a willingness 
to help themselves, I voted against bills 
which gave $135 million to Nehru’s India 
and which provided over $2 billion for 
Indochina and southeast Asia to be 
spent almost in any way the military 
wants. 

Eleventh. Subsidies to airline corpo- 
rations: I voted against an administra- 
tion proposal to raise the appropriation 
committee’s recommendation for $23 
million to $70 million for subsidies to 
these corporations. 

Twelfth. Wiretapping: I supported a 
bill permitting use in evidence in se- 
curity cases of evidence obtained by 
wiretapping, provided a court order first 
was obtained, but I voted against an ad- 
ministration proposal to permit wiretap- 
ping of a citizen’s calls after mere ap- 
proval of a politically minded Attorney 
General. 

Thirteenth. Health reinsurance plan: 
This was a proposal by the President to 
make the taxpayer pay insurance corpo- 
rations for certain losses in health in- 
surance policies. I opposed it and it was 
defeated, but the President says it will be 
presented again in the next Congress. 





The Atomic Energy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that the atomic energy bill 
containing the notorious Dixon-Yates 
principle as it recently passed the Sen- 
ate, will arouse such overwhelming 
public disapproval between now and the 
convening of the new Congress in Jan- 
uary, that one of the first legislative 
tasks which will be before us at that 
time will be the revising of the atomic 
energy bill which the Congress just put 
on the statute books. My mail con- 
tinues to show a very strong support 
from every section of the country for the 
fight that I made against the atomic 
energy bill and for the fight that I have 
been making against the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s giveaway program in the 
field of natural resources. I am sure 
that there will be those who will attempt 
to criticize me for inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a good cross-section 
sampling of the mail which I have re- 
ceived in support of my opposition to the 
Eisenhower administration’s atomic 
energy proposals and natural resource 
proposals. However, I am asking unan- 
imous consent to have some of the com- 
munications I have received inserted in 
the Rrecorp because it is a very effective 
way for me to answer some of the Re- 
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publican smears against me. One of the 
misrepresentations being made by much 
of the reactionary Republican press jn 
the country and particularly in my own 
State is that the position which the 
representative of the Independent Party 
has taken in the Senate in opposition to 
many of the features of the Eisenhower 
program is that I do not speak with any 
substantial public support behind me 
I not only know that this Republican 
attack against me is without founda- 
tion in fact, but I am convinced that as 
more and more people in our country 
come to understand the facts that sup. 
port my opposition to the reactionary 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, it will become clear to my critics 
that a very large part of public opinion 
shares my point of view. Therefore 
Mr. President, even though some of the 
communications that I now ask to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
are very laudatory and at the risk of 
being criticized for immodesty, I ask 
unanimous consent to have them in. 
serted in the Recorp. I do so only be- 
cause I think it is only fair that my 
supporters in Oregon be furnished with 
some evidence which shows very clearly 
that there is a great deal of support 
throughout the country for the fight 
which I have been making this year in 
trying to protect the people’s heritage in 
the natural resources of the country 
against the continued attempts of the 
Eisenhower administration to turn them 
over to selfish economic interests at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 

I also wish to have these communica- 
tions inserted in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because they are an answer to some 
of the misrepresentations and unfair at- 
tacks which certain newspapers in Ore- 
gon have been making upon me, Their 
attempts to create the impression in Ore- 
gon that my arguments in the Senate go 
unheeded, both in the Senate and in the 
country, are not supported by the rec- 
ord. As my colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate will readily admit, my position on 
many issues here in the Senate, the 
atomic energy bill being the most re- 
cent, frequently results in amendments 
to and modifications of bills in the Sen- 
ate which never would have been made 
except for the floor fights that I have 
made on those measures. 

The following correspondence which 
I now ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Reconp is 
clear evidence that the point of view of 
the representative of the Independent 
Party is not without many supporters 
across the country. I have edited from 
the communications any reference to 
other Senators, which references would 
violate rule 19 of the Senate, and any 
other references which would not be 
relevant to the subject matter. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Miris0uRNE, Pa., July 21, 1954. 
Senator Waynes Morse, 
Senator from Oregon: ; 

Filibuster against atomic and TVA give- 
@way if necessary. 

James A. McGvIcANn, 
Republican Councilman, Borough of 
Millbourne, Pa. 
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PorTLAND, OrEG., August 14, 1954, 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your stand on the 
atomic energy bill is greatly appreciated, as 
it indicates your continued effort to keep 
America in the hands of its rightful owners— 
the American people—rather than have it 
turned over to Wall Street as the Republican 
administration is attempting to do. 

I appreciate the reports I am receiving 
from you and again wish to thank you for 
your continued fight for the American peo- 
ple on all items of legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY MILLER. 
PorTLAND, OnEG., July 22, 1954. ~ 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your splendid fight 
against giving away atomic energy to private 
power monopoly. Keep up the good fight 
and please convey our congratulations to 
your colleagues who are joining you in this 

ht. 

- INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
America, CIO, 
By J. E. Dicey, First Vice President. 
ATASCADERO, CALIF, 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: This is to assure you that I 
appreciate yours and Mr. HumpHrRer’s stand 
against the wrecking crew. 

LYNN REYNOLDS. 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
The Dalles, Oreg:, August 9, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thanks for your regular re- 
ports on your activities in Washington. I 
have followed you with keen interest 
through these reports and the daily news. 
Moreover, I appreciate the abuse you have 
taken as a result of your clear-cut stand. 
As you may recall, in my correspondence with 
you, we have not always agreed, but I want 
to commend you for your forthright stand 
on the atomic energy bill and other measures 
involving the public interest. I believe the 
general public will support you in your fight 
for Hells Canyon and other public power 
interests. I am only urging you to keep up 
your courage and the good work. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN D. LANGENES. 


VERNONIA, OreEG., August 15, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate House Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
May we urge your strong support to hold 
Me Senate amendment in the atomic energy 


Guy R. THomas, 


PORTLAND, OrneG., August 6, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to express my most 
sincere appreciation for the brave battle of 
words you recently fought. 

I really believe you have the interest of 
the common people and taxpayers than any- 
one in the United States Congress. 

Tt is just too bad this great country 
couldn't have more men of your ability and 
courage to lead the way to a better way of 


life and to really fight to retain what liberty 
we still have, 


Your friend and admirer, 
J. H. Tarp. 


TOLEDO, On10, August 12, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Most of us write to 
Senators when we wish some favor or service, 
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It is well also to write a note of appreciation 
for your championing of a cause and winning 
it for us. 

Reference is made to that revised atomic- 
energy law, a cause of whose meaning some 
of us were hardly conscious. And so, I wish 
to thank you for skillful use of a parlia- 
mentary ruse to gain time. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. ROMAN HAVLICEK. 
Rep WING, MInn., August 19, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to thank you 
for the efforts you put forth to keep for 
the American people (as a whole) the use 
of atomic energy. I believe that what you 
have done in this respect is one of the great- 
est peacetime services possible. It seemed 
to me that what the administration proposed 
was what it would have been like 50 years 
ago if the Government had granted all water 
rights to private companies. Thank you 
again for your hard work. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN C. FRIEDUCT. 
Aucust 18, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We here at home 
hold the utmost admiration for your efforts 
on behalf of the American people in regard 
to the atomic-energy issue and the McCarthy 
censure issue. 

We feel sure that, despite the fact that 
you are an Independent, the people of your 
State will see to it that you are reelected. 
The people of this great country are very 
reluctant to discard as goood a friend as 
you have been. May God always walk by 
your side. 

Yours sincerely, 
GERALD M. CAPLAN. 

EVANSTON, ILL, 

Avucusrt 19, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations on your 
courageous fight to force an improvement 
on the atomic-energy bill. 

Some day the people of Oregon will realize 
what their junior Senator has accomplished 
for their country. 

Looking forward to hearing you speak at 
the Democratic picnic August 29. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. Katie Strer, 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


Brook. yn, N. Y., August 14, 1954, 
Hon. WaYne Morse, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sim: I note the temporary vic- 
tory that the 48-to-41 vote indicates on the 
atomic bill. 

I know that this result is largely the result 
of the herculean efforts you made by insist- 
ing that the people of the country would 
never support the present bill, if educated, 
and amid slurs from most of the press, you 
kept up the fight until some understanding 
reached enough Senators. 

I thank God for a man of your vision and 
determination. 

Yours sincerely, 
Luioyp A. Riper. 


RALEIGH, N. C., August 8, 1954. 


.Senator Wayne Morse, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The atomic energy bill as reported out by 
the conference committee has either elim- 
inated or definitely impaired the effective- 
ness of most of the previously adopted 
amendments which protected not only the 
rural electric cooperatives but the interests 
of the American people as a whole. Some 
have contended that our concern over cer- 
tain aspects of this legislation is out of 
proportion to the facts involved. This con- 
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tention was unanimously rejected via a most 
thorough deliberation of the bill by our asso- 
ciation on Thursday of this week. We urge 
you most respectfully to do everything pos- 
sible to force this bill back to conference 
committee with instructions to reincorporate 
the referred-to amendments. That failing, 
we appeal to you to vote against this bill. 
In its present form this bill, in our opinion, 
is inimical to the best interests of both the 
Federal Government and the American peo- 
ple, and is definitely violative of some of 
our oldest and most respected principles, 
Sincerely yours, 
TARHEEL ELEcTric MeM- 
BERSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
By Wr1aM T. Crisp, 
Executive Manager and General Counsel. 
W. C. CARLTON, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
J. H. GREENLEE, 
FRENCH H. SMITH, 
D. B. Crow, 
Lewis OuTLaw, 
Members of Legislative Committee. 





Soctat JUsTice COMMITTEE, 
THE COMMUNITY UNITARIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP or SAN Dreco Counrr, 
San Diego, Calif., August 8, 1954. 
Senator WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to com- 
mend you on your recent stand in opposition 
to the proposed atomic energy bill. It is 
the courageous and untiring efforts of far- 
sighted men like yourself which must keep 
our Nation a free and democratic society. 
We pledge you our full support on this 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

DororHea G. KLENNER, 

Secretary, Social Justice Committee, 

Community Unitarian Fellowship of 

San Diego County. 

MARSHALL, Tex., August 9, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 

Senate Office Building: 

Amendments to atomic bill previously 
adopted by Senate will be ineffective if 
House-Senate committee report adopted, 
Urge report be recommitted to conference, 

Grorce W. Ross, Jr., 
Panola-Harrison Electric Co-op., Ine, 





Denver, Coio., August 11, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We have all too sel- 
dom written a representative to express our 
point of view, but because of the gravity of 
the situation we are anxious to inform you 
of our opinions, opinions shared by many 
other Americans. 

First, you are to be congratulated for your 
outstanding part in the atomic energy fight. 
For the first time this Congress came alive 
and showed its possibilities in stopping the 
gigantic giveaway of this country’s resources 
to private industry. We urge that you do 
all you can to muster efforts to make this 
new law as fair as possible when it comes 
before the Senate again. 

Thank you for your consideration, 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Jencks, 


Tucson, Ariz., August 12, 1954. 


* Senator WayNeE MoksE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your stand on the 
atomic energy bill debate was most com- 
mendable and deserves the gratitude of all 
citizens who place a constructive social order 
above monopolistic profits for a favored few. 

The function and the only content of 
government pertains to the rational guid- 
ance of practical affairs in the various areas 
of human purposes and relations. Therefore, 
whoever manages such practical matters in- 
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volving human relations through vast capi- 
tal resources exercises political power. 
Thus corporations exercise political func- 
tions in proportion to their control over the 
means and materials of life. This, I take 
it, is the logical ground for the position 
you defend: the need for wisdom in civic 
policy, the rational guidance of the state 
of fact in and through laws conducive of 
order. 

Could the development and use of atomic 
power, together with the tidelands oil be 
made into instruments for the reduction of 
the national debt? Might you be free to 
affirm and promote such measures either in 
or outside of the Halls of Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
E. T. Hixenr. 


SeatTTur, WasH., August 13, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: Thank you and all the 
other valiant fighters against the infamous 
Eisenhower atomic energy giveaway. 

Thanks again. 

Very truly, 
Warren W. Brown. 
Joy 31, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: You are to be highly 
commended for your vigorous defense of the 
public’s interests in the atomic energy pro- 
gram issue. 

Good luck. 

James MarrTIn. 

Panis, ILL. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 6, 1954. 
Senator Morss, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: May just a 
housewife write to the Senator? (Inde- 
pendent.) Because you have the spirit of 
an independent, that is why I address you, 
that is the spirit that will preserve our be- 
loved America. 

But not to digress, I read of the fight in 
the Senate against turning over the atomic- 
energy program to private interests. Selling 
it to them, possibly. But this is the prop- 
erty of the American people—hard earned, 
dearly boug/t. 

And they propose to increase the national 
borrowing power. We to whom the atomic- 
energy program belongs have increased our 
own production power by our own creative 
efforts; our gray matter is our wealth, which 
gray matter properly productive produces 
our gold. 

My thought ts to organize the parents of 
today through our PTA societies—our own 
grassroots with our own publications, our 
echool paper; locally, statewide, nationally; 
our own TV program—PTA—Parent Teach- 
ers Authority. 

Yours, with esteem, 
Mary JANE MAGEE, 
Mrs. Charles F. Magee, 
Just a Housewife. 
ATLANTA, GA., August 2, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I as a humble 
citizen express my deep appreciation for the 
manner in which you are meeting the issues 
of the day. 

Your willingness to sacrifice yourself in 
connection with the TVA atomic proposed 
legislation is also another evidence of your 
deep interest in your country. 

In the meantime, believe me, with all good 
wishes and assurance of my high admiration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARMAND Mar. 
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SuHeiton, WasH., August 3, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MokrsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I extend my deepest ap- 
preciation for the wonderful fight you put up 
to protect the people’s interests in the atomic 
energy bill. 

We need more men like yourself, Mr. Jack- 
SON, and Mr. MaGNuUSON. 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT G. NELSON. 
Eunice, N. Mex. 
SENATOR Morse: 

Thank you for working against the atomic 
energy bill. ; 

A. O. OGDEN. 
Rock ISLAND, ILL., August 23, 1954. 

Dear SenaTorR: As an individual and wage 
earner I am pleased to know that there are 
those of you who are trying to keep present 
administration from another great giveaway 
to power and light interests commonly 
known as utilities. 

They have in last 15 months sneaked up 
few pennies on every or nearly every item 
the wage earner and others have to buy 
not mentioning cigarets, gasoline, « tility 
rates—gas, electricity, fuel oil, coal, and 
telephone. 

Beyond clothing, rent, heating, groceries, 
or just food for the one who eats out like 
myself the wage earner is stripped of nearly 
all buying such as automobiles, radio, tele- 
vision, electric washers, ironers, etc. 

In view of all those things it’s easy to see 
why the numbers of factory workers getting 
less and less, so naturally buying power 
drops and drops. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. PETERSON. 
Sa.eM, Itu., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Independent Senator of Oregon. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE; I am taking the lib- 
erty of congratulating you in your stand on 
the atomic power question. The people of 
Oregon should be proud of you, and the effi- 
cient efforts you have at all times fought for 
labor, farmer, and small-business people, not 
only for Oregonians, but for the people of all 
United States and possesions. 

I am 76 years old and have‘ carried a union 
labor card for 55 years. One lI carry at pres- 
ent in Lathers for 48 years in good standing. 
I belong to Labor League for Political Edu- 
cation. .This journal gives voting records of 
Senators and Congressmen. Also receive 
A. F. of L. News Reporter, and todays paper 
contained your picture where you were grab- 
bing a few minutes sleep in your 181-hour 
fight to reserve for the people, labor, and 
farmer, their rights to electric power and 
atomic power. 

More power to you, Senator Morssg, and we, 
the people, need more Senators like you and 
our Senator Pau. H. Douc3as, of Illinois. 

Excuse me for bothering you, but I can’t 
help but commend you. 

Very truly, 
Wm. Pace. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., August 2, 1954. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Wish to commend 
you most highly on your valiant efforts on 
the filibuster against the giant giveaway of 
atomic energy to the monopolies, develop- 
ments paid for by the people. 

Best of luck. 

Yours very truly, 
Son and HErTiIe PIMSTONE. 
SeaTTLe, WaSH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Let me preface my 

letter by saying that I know that I am a 
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very poor typist, but I still think this wj 
= easier on you than deciphering handwrit. 

g. 

The issue in debate at present is worthy 
of the hard fight you are waging, together 
with the men in Congress from my adopted 
State. It seems utterly ruthless to turn over 
to private industry the mammoth projects 
originated with the taxpayers money, for the 
advantage of all Americans, under the pious 
term of private enterprise. That term, 
believe in, but not when it is used to bene. 
fit greedy men. No private industry coulq 
have developed them, so why should they 
step in and demand the profits? We the 
people are the Government; our Constitu. 
tion says so. That isn’t socialistic. A go. 
cial benefit is one of the advantages of de- 
velopment of a whole Nation; it is not, as 
those who want to frighten the uninformed 
would have us believe, socialism. Our sys- 
tem has worked pretty well, and it is a two- 
party system, with no room for socialism. 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
MarcGarer H. Ropcrrs. 
SELMER, TENN., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Morse, of Oregon: 

Your efforts against the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract will long be remembered as a fight for 
the people against an extremely selfish propo- 
sition. We urge you to continue to fight 
against the Dixon-Yates contract and for the 
amendment protecting the electrical cooper- 
atives interest to the Atomic Energy Act. 

PIcKWick ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP Copp., 
Wa. M. Roserts, Manager, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 18, 1954. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to support you in 
your efforts to defeat the Eisenhower plan 
to hand over the atomic energy contro! to 
the utility giants, coupon clippers, and ab- 
sentee owners. 

With the $12 billion invested it should be 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND Ranovic. 
Lone Bracu, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Sometimes I wonder whether 
it is an accident that so vital a measure as 
this atomic-energy bill comes up in the sum- 
mer at the end of the session when so many 
citizens are absorbed in vacation (me, too) 
and so many Congressmen are anxious to 
close the session in a hurry. 

I heard this morning that Senator Spark- 
MAN referred to the administration’s “gigan- 
tic giveaway program.” More power to him. 
For a long time it has seemed to me that 4 
New Deal program that does or gives a few 
little things to ordinary people is socialism, 
while giving enormous hunks of public prop- 
erty to a select few is conservatism. 

I’ve just come back from a trip to the TVA 
area. I’ve been wanting to do this for 15 
years. It was a most gratifying trip; and I 
can also see why such an effort is being made 
to destroy TVA. Too many people have been 
helped, and it is too clear how little it costs 
to maintain a huge hydroelectric powerplant 
once it is constructed. 

May I congratulate you and Senator 
SpaRKMaAN and the others who are fighting 50 
valiantly to prevent: 

1. A repetition of the notorious Ford con- 
tract for developing Muscle Shoals, now Wil- 
son Dam. How nearly that succeeded. Now 
there is so much more to be given away there. 

2. The infamous electric power sale deal 
to Alabama Light & Power Co. at about the 
same period. How long they milked the 
Government. 

You ought to go down and talk to the 
plain people in the TVA area. One man said, 
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“what did I know about electric appliances 
in the past?” Now he has every conceivable 
gadget on his farm, and talks and acts like 
a man. Thank you. Keep it up. 
Saran Raper. 

BerKe.Ley, Cauir. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are so right in your 
standpoint on the giveaway program of 
atomic energy, on your suggestion of the use 
of surplus wheat, on the seniority rights in 
the Senate, etc., that I just want to be 
among those to encourage you to keep up 
the good work. 

We, the voters, have to be forever grateful 
for the tremendous sacrifices you put into 
your efforts. Men like you—and they can 
be counted—are the backbone of true 
democracy and we need them badly. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLOTTE ROSENFELD. 





HERNANDO, Miss., August 6, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I read all the argu- 
ments made in the Senate on the Atomic 
Energy Act, and while all the arguments 
made by the liberal Senators were fine, in 
my opinion the speech you made, the one 
lasting all night was by far the most logical, 
and completely covered all phases.of the 
concept of government which we the liberals 
of this country believe in. My congratula- 
tions to you for this masterly presentation 
of the issues involved in this giveaway pro- 
gram of the reactionary element so fully en- 
dorsed by the present Republican adminis- 
tration. I noticed that besides the argument 
of Senator HICKENLOOPER who had. charge of 
the bill very little argument was made by 
other Republican Senators. 

Iam enclosing an editorial which came out 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal on July 
29,1954. This paper with the other Memphis 
paper, the Memphis Press-Scimitar, are 
Scripps-Howard papers, and supported Eisen- 
hower in his race. This paper was highly 
critical of President Truman and since the 
1952 election has continued to heap insults 
upon him. It has endorsed every act of 
Eisenhower. However, this paper insisted on 
Eisenhower making a speech in Memphis in 
order that he might clarify his stand on 
TVA. He made the statement in his speech 
that was brought out in the debate that it 
would be his policy to see that TVA was 
operated at its maximum capacity. He was 
accompanied to Memphis by Sherman 
Adams. After his comments-to the: press that 
TVA was in his opinion a complete example 
of “creeping socialism,’ this paper became 
lukewarm, for this section of the country 
is practically 100 percent for TVA. There 
were a few editorials slightly critical of 
his stand on TVA, and the editorial I am 
sending you is the final culmination of what 
was a beautiful friendship. In the Republi- 
can primary held in the State of Tennessee 
yesterday, in Memphis and Shelby County, 
where there are 192,000 qualified electors the 
GOP polled about 4,000 votes. There are 2 
factions in Shelby County, the Old Guard 
and New Guard Republicans, and both fac- 
tions together poled about 4,000 votes. Re- 
publicanism is at a low ebb in all Southern 
States. In the 1952 general election the Re- 
publicans came within 2,000 votes of carry- 
ing Shelby County. There will be an over- 
whelming majority for the Democrats in the 
coming general election. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JouN W. BarBes. 
[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
July 29, 1954] 


group of Senators has scored 
® major accomplishment in their 13 days of 
°pposition to the atomic-energy bill. 
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By insisting on airing the peculiarities of 
this bill on the Senate floor they have 
brought to nationwide attention the war on 
public power. F 

More than that, have put public 
power into the middle of the elections this 
fall. A Democratic Congress next winter is 
assured. 

For those of us who have had hopes for 
a strong two-party system in the South, this 
atomic-energy plan was the deathblow. 

It is a double tragedy for the Republican 
administration to have put such objection- 
able features into a revision of the atomic- 
energy legislation. Revision was unques- 
tionably needed. For the private power 
forces to be able to put into the bundle, 
with the needed changes, an assortment of 
raw deals was sufficient to announce the 
failure of modern and moderate men to hold 
control of the Republican Party. - 

President Eisenhower, sensitive of his 
military background, has avoided the man- 
on-horseback role. He has allowed the old 
ironheads to lead the party right back down 
the road to futility. 

The President is being led around by peo- 
ple who have always been set against re- 
juvenation of the Republican approach to 
our national problems. Dwight Eisenhower 
represented the fresh newness of Republi- 
can policy in the Chicago convention days, 
and he defeated the stale accumulation of 
wornout policies there. In the campaign he 
went on to defeat the staleness that had 
settled into 20 years of Democratic Party 
management of national affairs. 

What has happened since in the recap- 
ture of the reins of power by Republican 
agents of the vested interests was spread 
before the Nation’s voters by means of sen- 
atorial debate on the atomic-energy Dill. 
The Senators who attacked made it plain— 
glaringly plain—that even the progressive 
features of the essentially conservative Re- 
publican strength of recent years have been 
thrown into the trash can in this shifting of 
control at the highest levels. 

Senator ALBERT GorE, a Tennessee Demo- 
crat, has led a campaign against great odds 
to force the Senate and the Nation to see 
what has happened. Strength grew as other 
Senators and newspapers far from the scene 
began to see outlines of the bigger picture 
and as the public responded. 

This debate that became a filibuster held 
up where all could se a most remarkable 
return to free enterprise without free 
enterprise. It showed the Atomic Energy 
Commission required to buy private power 
without bidding among producers of private 
power. If there had been a sincere wish for 
private enterprise, there would have been the 
competition that is the distinctive mark of 
true private enterprise, as the senatorial 
orators said. 

It showed specifications written for one 
company—and one alone—the firm chosen by 
@ power trust back in the saddle. 

It showed this deal of such doubtful legal- 
ity when it was made that the administra- 
tion was required to amend the law in the 
midst of the debate, to make it legal. 

The attackers showed that this deal in- 
cluded an attempt to excuse a business firm 
from Federal income taxes, and they obtained 
from the Senate the Gore amendment under 
which the income tax law remains—even for 
the power barons. Our tax laws apply to 


everyone, and any exemption would have 


been a betrayal of this principle. 

The objecting Senators forced the admin- 
istration to permit the AEC to use atomic 
fuel for its own production of power, when 
the original bill would have turned over 
entirely this method of producing electricity 
to private power companies. 

If the AEC becomes a power producer it 
will offer its power first to publicly owned 
power distributors. This has been the law 
for Federal powerplants since 1906. It was 
left out of the power lobby plans for the 
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AEC, and the protesting Senators forced it 
into the law. 

Senatorial attacks on these points have had 
the overall result of building an attack on 
administration power policy as a giveaway 
program. 

Public power against the Power Trust is a 
familiar case before the bar of public 
opinion. Having been soundly and repeated- 
ly defeated, the power moguls might have 
reformed their ways and come back into 
politics with a scrubbed-up face. Instead 
they have undertaken to put over their old 
Ways again. 

Caught in the spotlight of the Senate de- 
bate, they bulled ahead to a margin of roll- 
call votes, while preenting the public power 
advocates and the real progressives of both 
parties with ammunition that will be fired 
from political battlefronts for years ahead, 





SEATTLE, WaSH., August 4, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: Thank you for do- 
ing so much in trying to prevent the atomic 
giveaway. Although I am no longer a resi- 
dent of Oregon and cannot give you the 
support of my vote, I have followed your 

career with great interest and approval. 
The words used to describe a real patriot 
are rather tired and worn now—and misused; 
so let me say that I wish there were more 
Americans with your drive and ideals. Keep 

up the good work, and thank you again, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. PHYLLIS D. SCHROMER. 


Avucust 11, 1954, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: We (my family and 
I) wish to thank you for your valiant efforts 
to defeat the atomic giveaway. 

If it is possible to continue the fight 
against it during the closing weeks of the 
Senate, I hope you will keep trying to pre- 
vent its final passage. 


Thanks again for your many good fights 

for the people of the United States. 
Sincerely, 
Saran SMirH. 

BRook.yYn, N. Y. 

AvGustT 7, 1954. 

Dear Senator: Again we, say we would 
be dereiict in our civic duty if we fatled 
to remind you of your incessant zeal to most 
faithfully serve the public interest. You 
are a shining beacon light of hope. 

May your health continue to be robust 
and vigorous. And may you continue to 
lead the way and show the light to the per- 
petual dissenters. 

God bless you and yours eternally. 

Your devoted, 
Outve M. and ArtHur A. TEMPLE, 

DENVER, COLO. 

New York, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 

Dear Six: Again you are in the forefront 
of a fight for the people. For this, thank 
you, and I hope you will keep up the fight. 

Thank you again, and I wish I could vote 
for you. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Miss CLARA WANDER. 





San Jose, Cauir., August 2, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE MorszE, 
National Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: The people of the 
United States and coming generations owe 
you a great debt of gratitude for your 
splendid fight to keep atomic power in the 
hands of the people where it belongs. 

Many thanks for your strong stand on 
such an important issue. 

Sincerely, 
Vernon A. Wallace, 
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Cuappaqua, N. Y., July 17, 1954. 
Senator WayNE Morse of Oregon: 

HonoraB_e Senator: The common people 
are with you in your courageous fight against 
giving away the $8 billion atomic energy to 
private monopolies which was paid by the 
American taxpayers. The present admin- 
istration instead of representing the people 
at large represent the monopolies. You are 
following Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, deceased, who was the father of 
public power. Keep up your fight—the 
people are with you. 

Harry WEINBERG. 
SEATTLE, WasH., August 2, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I for one, wish to thank you for 
the stand you are taking against the atomic 
giveaway. Every American I have talked to 
is in agreement with you. More and more 
people are seeing that this administration 
is one for big business and not for the 
people. 

You have the thanks of my family and 
we know you will keep fighting for what is 
right for us. 

Very sincerely, 
GLoria WARNER. 
BoroucH OF AMBRIDGE, 
Beaver County, Pa., August 3, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senator, Senate Office Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonoraB_e Senator: Again I extend to you 
my sincere congratulations for the magnifi- 
cent stand you made with respect to the ad- 
ministration’s atomic legislation. 

Regarding the new housing legislation 
signed by the President, I would appreciate 
very much if you would forward me a copy 
of the new act for my consideration. 

Thanking you in advance and with best 
wishes, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Walter WoYcIk. 
PENDLETON, OreG., July 14, 1954. 
Warne L. Morsz, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest use your considerable influence all 

legitimate ways*oppositic a AEC power meas- 


ure. 
Regards, 
BURNETT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mogse: 
Senate Office Building, . 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe compromises made in atomic- 
energy bill in conference defeat all major 
gains you fought so hard for in Senate de- 
bate. McMahon Act should not be super- 
seded by bad legislation. Sincerely and 
strongly urge you oppose conference report. 

Wa.uace J. CAMPBELL, 
Cooperative League of U. 8. A. 
Dereorr, MicH., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
United States Senate: 

Keep up the good work; we are with you 

100 percent. 
Apam and Ina Grorce. 
Cuicaco, Inu., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

We appreciate and encourage your around- 
the-clock efforts on the atomic energy bill. 
More than ever before, great vigilance is nec- 
essary to protect the reckless giving away of 
the resources of the people. 

INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS. 
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LexincTon, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
The American people thank you for your 


great courage. 
Marion COLETTA. 





Ans, Orec., August 12, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We want you to know that 
we are proud of our junior Senator. We are 
proud of the way you stood up for the tax- 
payers’ interest in the recent filibuster fight 
in the Senate, over the atomic energy in con- 
nection with hydroelectric power. . 

The dams and power plants that the tax- 
payers’ money paid for is the property of the 
taxpayers—the public, and we are glad that 
we have a champion from our own district 
who could and did stand up to the test. 
More power to that wonderful voice of yours: 

Our thanks to you and the other Senators 
who were in there pitching with you. Our 
hearts are with you and our votes when you 
need them (they are considerable). 

‘These lines to let you know that we appre- 
ciate your efforts and are keeping posted by 
radio and newspapers on what is going on in 
Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. WorTHYLAKE. 





PorTLAND, Ornec., August 17, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I want you to know 
how much I appreciate the outstanding job 
you are doing in connection with the Atomic 
Energy bill. I have heard many favorable 
comments on the fine things you are accom- 
plishing. 

Very truly yours, 
ROWENA HOVEN. 
ProOvosT MARSHAL’s OFFICE, 
Steap Arr Force BASE, 
Reno, Nev., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Normally the elec- 
torate concerns itself with congressional] rep- 
resentation every other November, and I am 
no less apathetic than most. However, read- 
ing these past few days of your fight to save 
@ valuable natural resource, I have com- 
menced to wonder how much encouragement 
comes from the citizens who are enlightened 
enough on the subject that they should be 
appreciative. So I have decided that I, for 
one, will send along my applause. 

I prefer to think that a cogent public is 
warmly encouraging the men in Congress 
who, like yourself, support their welfare over 
that of select groups. But there are times 
when momentary doubts assail. So I give a 
rousing cheer. 

In this hope, I remain, with greatest 
admiration, yours, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL R. CARLSTEN. 


San PEpRo, CaLrr., 
July 23, 1954. 
Hon, WaYNe Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have hesitated to write 
you, as I realize you are a very busy man, 
day and night, protecting the United States 
from reactionary forces. 

But I want you to know that I, and mil- 
lions of others who will not write you, appre- 
ciate, and thank you very much, for your 
efforts in behalf of all the people. 

Again thanking you, I am 

Sincerely, 
H. Brown. 
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AusTIN, Tex., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Senate Ofice 
Building, Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Let me begin this 
rather unorthodox letter by stating that I do 
not expect an answer to this letter nor do 1 
— er ag Sg your staff have enouch 
wor o in the interests of 7 
this ccuntry. eee of 

I have watched with a great deal of interest 
your participation in the debate on the 
President's various programs in the Senate 
From your opposition to the tidelands give- 
away to your recent opposition to the atomic 
energy bill you have fought consistently on 
the side of the people. I only wish that 
there were more Senators with your convic- 
tions in the Senate. 

Rest assured that there are millions of 
people in this country who believe as you 
believe and who do not think that the Presi- 
dent and his various giveaway programs are 
interested in what a majority of the people 
want. He will have ample opportunity to 
see this in the next congressional elections 
I know that the people as such support you, 
and I personally want to commend you for 
the part you have played in uplifting the 
standards of the Senate. 

Best wishes for continued success. Yoy 
have the respect and support of the people 
of this country. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe Martin, Jr. 
EUGENE, OREG., August 10, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Even Mr. Tugman’s 
newspaper has been unable to convince me 
that your efforts in behalf of the atomic- 
energy program are not heroic. 

I and many others appreciate greatly the 
vigor, and direction, of the representation 
you are giving us in Washington. It takes 
@ special kind of man not only to vote ac- 
cording to his beliefs but to put himself out 
to such an extent as to take physical action. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Caro, RICHMAN. 
PORTLAND, OreG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Oregon A. F. of L. on record opposing re- 
lease to private utilities of patents on re- 
actors held by Atomic Energy Commission 
and urges control of atomic-energy develop- 
ment and use be kept exclusively in hands 
of Federal Government including develop- 
ment for peacetime uses. Resolution being 
airmailed. 

J. T. Marr, 
Executive Secretary, Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am a regular listener of your 
weekly program Senator Morse Reports to 
the People of Oregon. I would like to com- 
mend you on your fine broad¢ast of Sun- 
day, July 25, in which you explained the glar- 
ing faults of the administration’s atomic- 
energy bill. I am a political science major 
at Portland State College and I am pleased 
to hear of your gallant stand. 

A job well done, Senator Morse. 

Sincerely . 
Calvin G. BILLETER. 


CatrrorNtiA Farm RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 

Santa Clara, Calif., August 6, 1954. 

Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: We wish to com- 

mend you for the courageous battle you 
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are waging to protect the people’s interest 
in their atomic resources. 

Our committee concurs in the atomic-en- 
ergy statement issued by 17 national farm, 
labor, co-op, and public-resource agencies. 
We urge that atomic-power bills be laid 
aside until the American people have had 
greater opportunity to learn the scope and 
purpose of such legislation. 

Telegrams to this effect were sent to Sen- 
ators WILLIAM KNOWLAND and THomas Ku- 
cHeL and Representative CHet HoLirIEe.p. 

If it is not too much trouble, will you send 
a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 
97, containing the letter signed by our chair- 
man to Joe C. Lewis, Post Office Box 64, But- 
tonwillow, Calif. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
Grace McDoNnaLpD 
Mrs. Grace McDonald, 
Executive Secretary. 
AvucustT 3, 1954. 

Senator: Thanks a thousand times for the 
gallant struggle in my behalf on the AEC 
pill. The people of Oregon should be very 
proud of you. Perhaps Colorado will elect 
astatesman in the next election—someone to 
give you some assistance. 

Yours truly, 
M. D. ReMtey, 

DENVER, COLO. 

JULY 22, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: Let me add my little voice 
to the many I hope you are hearing to thank 
you for the fight you are carrying on against 
the power lobby. I feel that if more citizens 
knew more of the activities of the big power 
trust, it would be a big influence in the next 
election, 

Larry Supove, 
Consulting Engineer. 
PorRTLAND, OREG, 


MonMoUTH JUNCTION, N. J., 


August 9, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse: 


Energy to run my wife’s hearing aid costs 
$3.25 for 2 to 3 weeks’ supply. 

This high cost is due to monopolistic prac- 
tices and patents of private enterprise. This 
is the American way. She could go without 
the aid if we were not willing to pay. 

Now Iam a small part of my Government's 
enterprise as a taxpayer whose taxes helped 
bring the energy of the atom under the con- 
trol of man. 

Thanks many times for your interest in 
protecting my interests from predatory pri- 
vate enterprise. Make them pay develop- 
ment costs plus dividends om the capital in- 
vestment. 

Don't let Congress give away the taxpayers 
substance, 

Yours, 
Herbert E, WricHT. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co., 

Hartford, Conn., August 13, 1954, 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to write you to con- 
gratulate you on the nice job you did in your 
effort to stay off the atomic giveaway. 
Thanks a lot for all that you did on this 
piece of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A, Gace. 
Paciric SupPLy COOPERATIVE, 
Walla Walla, Wash,, August 16, 1954. 
Warne Morsg, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a personal letter 
to express my appreciation for the fine fight 
you made on the atomic energy bill. I con- 
cur fully with the position which you took on 
the measure, and was very happy to see that 
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the efforts of yourself and your colleagues 
were successful. 


With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuas, BAKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


_—— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge ycu vote to recommit atomic energy 
bill with instructions to conferees to insist 
on Senate amendments in regard to compul- 
sory licensing of patents and adequate safe- 
guards on preference rights of rural electric 
cooperatives. 

James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 





PORTLAND, OrneG., August 17, 1954. 
Senator WayNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
the atomic energy bill yote. You have done 
& magnificent job. This would have given 
Harry great satisfaction and pride. Your 
weekly letter is a valuable source of up to 
the minute news, 

Sincerely, 
Lena KENIN. 

NorkTHWEST BusINess RESEARCH 

AND Apvisory SERVICE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 11, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I thank you for the 
magnificent fight which you and a few col- 
leagues put up against the atomic energy 
giveaway bill. I feel that this fight was 
@ personal one for me and thousands of other 
Oregon voters. I am one of those who re- 
alize that you have sacrificed your health, 
and years of your life in our service. We are 
living in the days of monopoly control of 
Congress and if it were not for the deter- 
mined efforts of the small band of liberals 
our entire national heritage would be given 
away to the privileged classes. 

Again my personal thanks and best 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE E. Gaon. 
Emptre, Orec., August 14, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks for your battle over the people’s 
rights in that atomic energy bill. We are 
proud and happy to call such a farseeing 
man our Senator. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. L. and Mary A, HILiiker. 
Pmotr Rock, Orec., August 18, 1954. 
Senator WaYNEe MokSsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are writing this 
letter to offer you our very sincere thanks 
for the determined fight you made for us, 
as part of the American people, on the 
atomic energy bill. 

I know none of us can realize how much 
of your physical strength you put into such 
a battle but we do appreciate it. We are 
very proud that our State has a man like 
yourself representing it, 3 

Sincerely yours, . 
VERNON and MILDRED VEDDER. 
Omana, Nesr., August 19, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: We are not in Oregon 
but this will inform you that you have a 
couple of constituents in Nebraska. We 
have liked you since you first declared your 
independence. 

Glad we didn’t miss you on Meet the 
Press last Sunday p. m. 
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According to the enclosed clipping you may 
still be in Washington. 
Good luck and best wishes where ever you 
are. 
Most sincerely, 
Mrs. RoSE QUACKENBUSH, 





Nortu BEND, OrzG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morssz, 
Senate Office Building, 
. Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Although you have no 
doubt already had a look at the Coos Bay 
Times, of present date, I wanted to be sure 
you had a look at the editorial concerning 
yourself in today’s edition, which is built 
around Mr. Leonard Lyons’ column in the 
Washington Post. 

It seems to me at long last the Times and 
perhaps a lot of people in the State of Ore- 
gon are at long last getting their heads 
unstuck from the sand that has mired them 
for so long. 

I will not waste your very valuable time 
in commenting on the editorial for it speaks 
for itself. 

I would like to compliment you on the 
great fight, yourself, Senator ANDeRsON and 
the other liberal Senators are putting up in 
regards to the AEC bill. 

Best wishes to you, Senator, in all of your 
undertakings. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST D. WIELER. 
AvucustT 10, 1954. 
Mr. WaYNE Morsz, 
Senator From Oregon. 

Dear Warne: Just a line to let you know 
I follow your good work every day. Warne, 
some day the whole world will realize how 
important your good work is; you certainly 
must be close to God. I believe, Warner, the 
rivers belong to God, the ocean belongs to 
God, and God has created this wonderful 
universe for the benefit of all mankind. We 
are only here a short time, and if we had 
more Senators working for the benefit of 
mankind then I believe peace would cover 
the world. 

We all remember Abraham Lincoln, the 
roadblocks he had to cross, yet the wonder- 
ful work he did will live to eternity. So 
Warne, I know you have much opposition, 
but I believe some day the ones that are 
opposing you wil’ realize the work you are 
doing is unselfisli and perhaps a little too 
far-reaching for some to understand. Yet 
Wayne, if anyone on this earth would be 
fair in judging you, I am sure they would 
have to give you credit for being an out- 
standing example for honesty and for the 
good things that God has created. 

The oil that flows on the shores of the 
Pacific belongs to God for the benefit of all 
mankind, not for the selfish ones. So I 
want to thank you so very much for your 
untiring work and I know the God of love 
will guide you and show you the way to 
benefit all the world. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. ROBERTS. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

Empire, Orec., August 10, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Many of us, I believe I can truth- 
fully say most of us, greatly appreciate your 
untiring efforts in our behalf and will do our 
small best toward giving you democratic sup- 
port after (in) the November election. 

If fire could be fought with fire by in- 
creasing Federal projects instead of decreas- 
ing them, Federal tax reduction given to in- 
crease purchasing power of the worker rather 
than tax relief at the top, the Taft-Hartley 
law invalidated in favor of a slightly modi- 
fied Wagner Act (perhaps under a new 
name), it would do more to prevent the 
spread of communism among the working 
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people than all the McCarTry investigations 
that could be piled up. Thinking folk, of 
whom the number is iricreasing, are not 
going to plan overthrow of a government in 
which they have a share and a “square deal.” 


You are working for that square deal for 
us. We thank you and wish you future 
success. 

iL Mr. and Mrs. Cuas. L. HO.IKer. 

Los ANGELES, August 21, 1954. 

Dear Sm: This is simply to express my 
thanks for the courage and skill you showed 
during the last Congress. Liberals every- 
where are indebted to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross vON MrTZKe. 
Purcett & NELson, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have been mean- 
ing to thank you for sending me your col- 
lection of speeches on wiretapping. As a 
matter of fact, a friend of mine in St. Louis 
had mentioned them to me, and I was very 
giad to see a copy. 

In this instance I see your work has been 
successful, at least for this Congress. 

I do want to express my admiration for 
the fight you put up against the atomic 
energy power bill last month. I was on 
vacation at the time, and had the oppor- 
tunity to read your speeches as reported in 
the New York Times. For once the press 
gave you decent coverage, I thought. 

You will be interested, I'm sure, in hearing 
that Gerry Levenberg is serving as a lieu- 
tenant in the Procurement Section of the 
Air ‘Force at Wright-Patterson Field. He has 
just recently become father of a little girl. 

With kindest regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN M. ScHuULTz. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
Second Session—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT OHARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to continue my report to my 
constituents on the appropriation acts 
of the 83d Congress, 2d session, as 


follows: 
Pustic Law 428 


H. R. 8583, Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act 


A. Appropriates $5,651,770,063 for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and offices for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1955. Continues antistrike 
provisions and veterans reemployment riglits. 


B. Item, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Appropriations 

Compensation of the President 
The White House Office ______ 
Executive Mansion and Grounds 
Bureau of the Budget_.........-......... 
Council of Economie Advisers 
National Security Council______......_._. 
Office of Defense Mobilization - 
Emergency fund for the President (na- 

tional defense) ° 
Expenses of management improvement___ 


Total, Executive Office of the 
Presiden 


meee eeeeenen cee weecewee-- 
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H. R. 8583, Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act—Continued 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Appropriations 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol, salaries and expenses $120, 000 
American Battle Monuments Commis- pe 
sion: F 
Salaries and expenses 


Construction of memorials and ceme- 


775, 004, 


Total, American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission 


Atomic Energy Commission: 
Operating expenses 
Plant and equipment 110, 882, 400 

Total, Atomic Energy Commission. 1, 209, 844, 700 

Civil Service Commission: 

15, 575, 600 
Investigations of United States citizens 
for employment by international 
organizations _____- “s 
Annuities, Panoma Canal construc- 
tion employees and Lighthouse Serv- 
ice widows. _. aan 
Payment to civil service retirement 
and disability fund for increases in 
annuities 


400, 000 


2, 354, 000 


47, 952, 600 


Total, Civil Service Commission_ 


Federal Communications Commission, 
salaries and expenses.._................ 

Federa! Power Commission, salaries and 
expenses_- 

Federal ‘Trade Commission, salaries and 


6, 544, 400 
4, 150, 000 
4, 045, 000 


General Services Administration: 
Operating expenses, Public Buildings 


Emergency operating expenses. __-___- 

Repair, imprevement, and equipment 
of federally owned buildings cutside 
the District of Columbia 

Operating expenses, Federal Supply 


Expenses, general supply fund 

Operating expenses, National] Archives 
and Records Service._..-...-..---.. 

Administrative operations. 

Hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbif (iquidation of contract 
authorization) 

Buildings management fund 

Remodeling the Congress Street Post 
Office, Chicago, ll 


Total, General Services Adminis- 
152, 063, 300 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Salaries and expenses. .......-.--- 
Capital its for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment 


Total, Office of the Adminis- 


2, 868, 500 


Publie Housing Administration: 
Administrative expenses_... 
Annual contributions__.. 


Total, Public Housing Admin- 


Total, Housing and Home Fi- 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Salaries and expenses 
General ex 


Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, contribution to the Inier- 
a Commission on the Potomac River 


National Advisory Committee for Aecro- 
nautics: 


Salaries and expenses 
Construction and equipment 


Total, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


National Capital Housing 
maintenance and operation of 
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H. R. 8583, Independent Offices Appropria. 


tion Act—Continued 


Appropriations 


National Capital Planning Commission: 
Salaries and expenses 
Land acquisition 


Total, National Capital Planning 
Commission 4 


National Science Foundation, salaries and 
MR a Bn nee Cte ienL ae... 
Renegotiation Board, salaries and ex- 
I ra ee ste ot teil ve 4 
Securities and Exchange Commission, sal- 
aries and expenses ____-..._..-...- 5 
Selective Service System, salaries and ex- 


Small Business Administration: 
Salaries and expenses 
Revolving fund, Smal] Business Ad- 
ministration 


Smithsonian Institution: 
Salaries and expenses-_................ 
National Gallery of Art, salaries and 
expenses 


$143, 909 


E88 OQ 
12, 2'0, 000 
4, 500, 000 


4,750, 000 


29, 003, O43 


2, 025, 000 
25, 000, 009 
o 


3, 000,000 


1, 300,000 


Total, Smithsonian Institution __- 


Subversive Activities Board, salaries and 
i ividiuvan dudvubaiematinatbawaes «a a 
Tariff Commission, salaries and expenses. 


Tennessee Valley Authority: 
Salaries, expenses, and construction... 
Resource development 


Total, Tennessee Valley Authority_ 120, 000,000 


The Tax Court of the United States, sal- 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Genera! operating expenses 
Medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses 
Inpatient care 
Outpatient care i 
Maintenance and operation of supply 


Compensation and pensions. 
Readjustment benefits 

Military and naval insurance... 
Hospital and domiciliary facilities 
National service life insurance - 
Servicemen’s indemnities . 
Grants te the Republic of the Philip- 


lie ele nonce 


Veterans’ miscellaneous benefits... __-.. 


4, 300, 009 


170, 000 
1, 327,00 


120, 000, 0% 


1, 000, 000 


167, 672, 300 
14, 654, 000 
590, 992, 500 
82, 134, 000 


1, 654, 000 


~ 2,435, 000, 000 


1, 564, 000 
3, 480, 000 


Total, Veterans’ Administration... 3, 796, 652, 80 


Total, title I, Executive Office of the 


President and independent offices. 5, 651, 770,003 


Unemployment in the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, finally the 
efforts of the United Mine Workers and 


‘the coal industry have been recognized, 


at least to a slight degree, by our Gov- 
ernment. For years the Government has 
turned a deaf ear to the critical and 
dangerous plight in which the coal in- 
dustry in the United States finds itself. 
Our Government apparently does not 
yet completely comprehend the grave 
disaster which hovers over our coal iD- 
dustry in America, but for the first time 
in many years sane and constructive 


steps are being taken. 


However, these 


steps are only a fraction of what is need- 
ed to revive the coal industry, which 
so necessary to our American economy. 

The United States Foreign Operations 
Administration is negotiating for the 
purchase of 10 million tons of Americad 
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coal to be sent abroad. I called Harold 
stassen, Director of FOA, and requested 
that the coal operators of Indiana be 
given an opportunity to bid on part of 
this order. I was assured that this would 
ne. 
ua step which has given us some 
occasion for hope is that President Eisen- 
hower has named a top level committee: 

First. To recommend action on the 
Nation’s requirements for defense pur- 
poses of all forms of fuel; 

Second. William Hahman, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, a career 
man in Government and an expert on 
the coal problems, has been appointed 
as staff director of this committee. 

Senator GEORGE W. Matone, of Ne- 
yada, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, has launched 
an investigation of the country’s fuel re- 
sources, With special emphasis on coal. 

One of the greatest disasters which 
has ever happened to our coal industry 
is the importation of residual fuel oil 
from Venezuela. It seems that our 
country in its zeal to help or bolster the 
economy of foreign countries has lost 
sight of home commodities. The domes- 
tic coal industry is suffering from such 
neglect. In 1953 alone, 136 million bar- 
rels of residual fuel oil were imported in- 
to this country. This would have meant 
$75 million to the American miners. The 
transportation of this coal would have 
meant $88 million to American railroads, 
one-half of which would have been paid 
to railroad labor. These industries and 
workmen pay taxes to support America. 
Venezuela makes no such contribution. 
In addition, Venezuela is now building 
walls against the United States export~ 
ing goods ‘to their country. 

This situation is not a political mat- 
ter, because both parties have been deaf 
- the cry of the American coal indus- 


I introduced H. R. 3912, which was 
aimed at curtailing the importation of 
residual fuel oil, We finally got to vote 
on the Simpson bill, which was similar 
to'the one which I introduced but in- 
cluded other commodities. Although 
this measure was defeated, I am proud 
that I voted and worked for the bill. I 
have voted against the Réciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act extension each time it 
has come to the floor of the House as a 
protest against this mistreatment of the 
American coal industry. 

I also introduced H. R. 8441, which 
Proposed that the retirement age under 
the Social Security System be reduced 
to 60 years. This change is especially 
needed in the mining industry, and it 


would have stimulated employment by’ 
retirement. 


encouraging earlier 

Mr. Speaker, the welfare of the coal 
industry in America has been ignored 
for too many years. The only bright 
light in the country’s dismal failure to 
Properly recognize the problems of the 
coal industry is that our Government 
is at last aware of conditions 
which have been wrecking the coal in- 
dustry, and is beginning to think in terms 
of the fundamental economic relation of 
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coal to our whole industrial system. 
Everyone knows that the quantity of oil 
and gas in the world, especially in the 
United States, is limited. How many 
years our supply will last, no one knows; 
but we do know that if a war today 
should shut out the South American and 
Near East oil, there would be gasoline 
rationing in the United States within a 
short time. Millions of furnaces now 
served by oil would of necessity be con- 
verted to coal, or they would grow cold. 

The production of power in the United 
States will become increasingly depend- 
ent upon coal. The further develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power is limited 
in the United States. 

Recently, when I pointed out to a 
group this almost complete disregard for 
the coal industry, one person said, “T 
realize that sometime we will need coal 
badly, but when that time comes is time 


enough to start digging it.” Such igno- 


rance is appalling. Coal miners cannot 
be created by merely pressing a button. 
It takes years of training to make a good 
coal miner. The young men who should 
be learning to mine coal are leaving the 
mining areas because there is no work 
there. In Indiana miners are ‘often the 
sons and grandsons of miners. They are 
real Americans from pioneer stock that 
believe in honesty and freedom, and are 
not guilty of “featherbedding.” The 
American miner produces more coal per 
capita by far than any other miner on 
earth. However, unless some affirmative 
action is taken there will be no one to 
mine the coal when that great emergency 
and need of coal arrives. 

The following is a quotation from 
John L. Lewis in the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal of January 1, 1952: 

In times of war, the United States coal 
industry has always been called on to sup- 
ply the needs not only of domestic industry 
but also of our allies. This it has done— 


He observed— 
without any Government subsidy. Yet, in 
peacetime, our foreign coal market is allowed 
to vanish as foreign shippers take it over. 


If America ever suffers for fuel it will 
not be because the fuel is not available. 
There are known deposits of coal in the 
United States which will last us for 
2,000 years. There will be coal many 
centuries after the oil and gas are gone. 
As for power produced by atomic energy, 
the fact is that the atomic plants in the 
United States are one of the largest 
users of coal. A recent United States 
Geological Survey report on coal re- 
sources says: 

The contribution of coal to the total pro- 
duction of energy in this country must in- 
evitably be enlarged to include some of the 
needs now served by petroleum and natural 
gas. 


It should be self-evident that there is 
much which can be and should be ac- 
complished for the coal industry and 
American miners. The future is still 
dark in this industry, but as I have 
pointed out, there is a ray of hope which 
is encouraging. I intend to continue my 
fight to see that everything possible is 
done to revitalize the coal industry and 
to help the coal miners. 
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To Secure These Rights the Fight Must 
Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the first session of this Congress, 
on August 3, 1953, I reviewed for my con- 
stituents the accomplishments, and lack 
thereof, of our distinguished body. I 
pointed out the great divergence between 
the pledges and promises by the Repub- 
lican Party and its presidential candi- 
date in 1952 and their performance or 
lack thereof as the majority party in 
power in 1953. 

Another legislative year has now gone 
by. It is time again to take a look. Per- 
haps not a New Look, but certainly a good 
look, even though we know it will not 
look good. I intend today to reverse the 
usual form of stating first the facts and 
then the conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 


When the 80th Congress was dubbed 
the worst Congress of history, our con- 
temporaries overlooked that worse than 
a “do-nothing Congress” is a Congress 
that does nothing but give away the 
birthright of a nation. 

The 83d Congress and this Republican 
administration have earned the right to 
be charged with doing nothing but giv- 
ing away the people’s rights and prop- 
erty. 

The balance of this report will be de- 
voted to documentation of the foregoing 
conclusion. 





HUMAN RIGHTS 


This is an excellent time to refresh our 
memories with a quotation from our Dec- 
laration of Independence of these im- 
mortal words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their health and 
happiness. 


Those principles have been written 
into our Constitution as rights accorded 
to our citizens, and with restrictions 
against any impairment by exccutive, 
judicial or legislative action. 

If they are to be changed, that change 
can be accomplished only by constitu- 
tional amendment. . 

Nevertheless, we have seen during 
these last 2 years, a complete disregard 
of those basic concepts. 

Feéar runs wild, and hysteria has taken 
over. 

Laws have been enacted in violation 
of article I of the Constitution, prohibit- 
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ing ex post facto laws and bills of 
attainder. 

Laws and executive orders violative of 
the Bill of Rights, as contained in our 
Constitution, have been. enacted and 
promulgated. 

I have done my best to resist such 
utterly un-American conduct, first be- 
cause it is fundamentally wrong and 
secondly, because it strengthens our ene- 
mies and weakens our will to withstand 
their totalitarian philosophy. 

I favor the right, under safeguard of 
court order or search warrant, to obtain 
evidence, even by wiretapping, to con- 
vict criminals. I opposed the bill to 
give the right to use such evidence pre- 
viously obtained without court order or 
search warrant. 

I favor empowering the courts to re- 
quire witnesses to testify in criminal 
proceedings by granting them immunity 
where otherwise some other criminal 
might escape trial. I oppose giving that 
right to Congress, because Congress is 
a legislative body and not a court. Con- 
gress is supposed to investigate solely for 
the purpose of legislating; it is not the 
FBI; it is not a grand jury; it is not 
a petty jury; it is not a judge; it is 
not a prosecutor; it is not a President 
with power to pardon. No legislative 
body in our entire American history has 
ever been blocked from legislating be- 
cause a witness or group of witnesses 
refused to testify. 

The best evidence that I am correct 
in that statement is that despite wit- 
nesses who have refused to testify about 
communism, the Congress has, neverthe- 
less, enacted a law finding that the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party 
but a criminal conspiracy. 

I agree with the finding, but urged 
that the law was a very bad one because 
it usurps the function of the judiciary. 

The bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party violates every principle of good 
government. Aside from being a bill of 
attainder ‘and an ex post facto law, it 
denies not only free speech but free 
thought; it denies the right of assembly 
and the right of petition for redress of 
wrongs. It is a completely totalitarian 
technique. 

The manner in which these bills were 
foisted upon the Congress was even 
worse. Not only was gag rule imposed 
by limitation of debate, but they were 
brought before the House without hav- 
ing had adequate hearings, without re- 
ports for guidance of the Members, with- 
out copies of the bills, and under rules 
permitting no amendments. 

That is the horribly terrifying manner 
in which a heretofore deliberative body 
struck down our liberties and impaired 
our freedom by pushing through in the 
closing days of this session bills which 
do violence to the things for which men 
and women have fought and died since 
before Magna Carta. 

I attribute these bad bills to what has 
come to be known as McCarthyism. 
Those who contend that 
has alerted the country to the danger of 
communism must now concede that the 
direct result has been the creation of 
an unhealthy atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion which may easily destroy the 
very vitals of good government. 
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LIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


Our President has repeatedly told us 
that as to human values and human 
rights, he is liberal, but as to property 
and property rights, he is conservative. 
It sounds good. I wish it were true. I 
will not repeat here the many failures 
of President Eisenhower to perform the 
pledges of Candidate Eisenhower. They 
have been previously documented. Let 
us today analyze what has happened 
under our President’s leadership and 
thereby make apparent his and the Re- 
publican Party’s fulfillment of the con- 
verse of his declared policy. 

OPERATION GIVEAWAY, OR BUNDLES FOR 
BILLIONAIRES 

The gift of the submerged-oil lands 
was camoufiaged as a return to certain 
States of their property. You cannot re- 
turn to a State what it never had. The 
United States Supreme Court three 
times ruled that these lands and rights 
never belonged to any State. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them were bought 
with funds from the United States 
Treasury. 

If Congress and the President had not 
given them away for the benefit of the 
big oil companies and not the few States 
involved as is claimed, the revenues from 
those lands would have been used to edu- 
cate the children of every State of the 
Union. 

OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES: CREEPING 
FAVORITISM 


The Nation’s resources have been the 
subject of a whole series of gigantic 
giveaways, beginning with the offshore 
oil bill endorsed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Perhaps the most incredible giveaway 
of all, deals with atomic energy. The 
people of the country have spent $12 
billion of their tax money in developing 
an atomic-energy program. The Eisen- 
hower administration and the Republi- 
can-controlled Congress, however, chose 
to set the wheels in motion for giving 
away the rights to atomic energy to the 
few private power monopolies. The 
most fantastic Republican proposition 
was the Dixon-Yates contract whereby 
@ certain private group was granted 
contract rights to provide power without 
competitive bidding; it was arbitrarily 
selected for the benefit, although other 
firms offered to do the job more cheaply. 
The Eisenhower administration even 
offered to pay all their taxes for them 
and guarantee them against any loss. 
I am proud of my vote against the 
atomic energy giveaway. 

The efforts to dispose of our synthetic- 
rubber and tin-smelting plants and the 
attempt to wreck TVA and our entire 
public power program, are more of the 
giveaway philosophy in action. 

MONEY: HARDER TO GET 


I spent considerable time and effort in 
opposing the Republican giveaway to 
bankers through higher interest rates. 
The so-called hard-money policy ac- 
tually made money harder to get. Re- 
publican bankers took over the Treasury 
Department and promptly proceeded to 
raise the interest rate to the highest 
level since 1933. They sold Govern- 
ment bonds below par value to bankers 
who profited immensely from unneces- 
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sarily higher interest rates. I joineg 
with other Members of Congress in pro. 
testing this giveaway to bankers, ang 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec. 
orD are quite numerous on this subject, 

Not only did this hard-money policy 
constitute exeessive profit for bankers 
but it was perhaps the principal cause of 
the recession we have had. With inter. 
est rates excessively high, consumers and 
small-business men could not borrow 
money. As a result, mass unemployment 
occurred, causing a serious recession be- 
cause of a lack of consumer purchasing 
power to buy the products of American 
industry. 

The Eisenhower administration was 
disastrously slow in taking action against 
this recession; indeed, we still have close 
to 4 million Americans unemployed, with 
many more in jobs at only part time. 
Because of our constant pounding, the 
administration finally reversed itself and 
repudiated the hard-money policy, al- 
though its evil effects are regrettably stil! 
with us. 

Call me a prophet of gloom, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But it is your Secretary of Com- 
merce who says that the gross national 
production is down $9 billion from 1953 
to 1954, and it is your Federal Reserve 
Board that says that industrial produc- 
tion is down $12 billion from 1953 to 
1954. 

VETERANS’ RIGHTS 

Part of the liberal Republican pol- 
icies was the increase of interest rates 
on veterans’ mortgages. This was among 
the very first accomplishments of this 
administration, 

As soon as we achieved a reversal of 
the hard-money policy, I. started a cam- 
paign to decrease the veterans’ loan in- 
terest rates to what they had been. 

The chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, on the floor of the House, 
promised me such legislation would be 
enacted. 

It has not even been reported to the 
Congress. 

We did succeed in enacting a bill to 
increase veterans’ pensions by 5 percent. 
Liberal, indeed. A monthly pension of 
$50 is now $52.50. 

But all veterans’ services—medical 
care, hospitalization, and the like—have 
been cut and cut more than 5 percent. 

That was not being illiberal as to hu- 
mans; it was being conservative as to 
money. 

I have consistently supported measures 
to adequately compensate our Armed 
Forces and veterans for the sacrifices 
they make in the Nation’s behalf. I have 
introduced bills providing free postage 
on letters to and from members of our 
Armed Forces, extra compensation for 
prisoners of the Korean war, income-tax 
exemption for members of the Armed 
Forces, and various adjustments to se- 
cure equitable pensions, compensation, 
and retirement pay. 

THE CONSUMER’S POCKETBOOK AND THE 
FARMERS’ PLIGHT 

During these 2 years of Republicanism, 
the cost of living has reached an all- 
time high, as any shopper can testify and 
as Government statistics prove in black 
and white. Coupled with this record 
high cost of living have been the hard- 
ships caused by the recession, so that 
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millions of Americans have suf- 
fered reductions in their standard of 


Searticularly pernicious has been the 
price of food. Consumers are forced to 

twice for their food, first in their 
tax bill to the Government and then in 
the marketplace. There is something 
radically wrong with the present agri- 
cultural program, as I have often said in 
Congress. Official reports show that 
food prices to the consumer have actu- 
ally risen, while prices to farmers have 
declined. 

Yet the Republican leadership has 
done nothing to remedy this situation. 
The only solution the Secretary of Agri- 
culture offers is to reduce farmers’ in- 
comes below their present level, despite 
his claim that no appreciable reduction 
in consumer food prices will result. The 
proposal I have made is to try the Bran~ 
nan plan for all agriculture, which 
Candidate Eisenhower termed “moral 
bankruptcy,” but which President Eisen- 
hower has instituted for the wool in- 
dustry. 

The President and his agriculture ex- 
perts pretend that a flexible price sup- 
port program will reduce prices to the 
consumer and increase income to the 
farmer. 

They continue in that fallacious claim 
even after they have proved themselves 


wrong. 

We have never had rigid but only flex- 
ible price supports for the dairy industry. 

One of the first things done by our 
Secretary of Agriculture, with the hearty 
approval of our President, was to drop 
price supports for this industry from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent. 

Result: The farmer is getting less and 
the consumer is paying more. 

That is not caused by any failure of 
the cut in prices to seep through. 

Iam talking about milk produced one 
day and sold the next day for which 
the farmer receives less and the con- 
sumer pays more. 


How can they urge that any different 
result can come from products that will 
be stored for long periods of time. 

Do not be fooled by any pretense that 
we will store less of the staples or basic 
commodities. 

On the basis of the representations of 
the President and his Secretary of Agri- 
culture that we will store more. this very 
session of Congress increased the buy- 
ing, lending, and storing authority of 
the President and his Department of 
Agriculture from $64 billion to $10 
billion. That is in addition to all the 
billions to be taken out of storage and 
hot charged to the authorization, 

LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the most important -Repub- 
lican pledges was amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley law. I favored the elim- 
ination of the Taft-Hartley Act’s re- 
pressive measures against organized 
labor. I have always sought to promote 
miaation fair to labor and manage- 

But, as you may remember, President 

ower reversed himself when he 
refused to go along with Secretary of 
— Durkin’s program for labor legis- 
tion, which followed Candidate Eisen- 
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hower’s promises. Mr. Durkin resigned. 
The Republican leadership did not allow 
Congress to pass on the bills seeking to 
right the wrongs of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I sponsored a number of bills in the 
labor field, but as usual the Republican 
leadership did nothing. One called for 
equal pay for equal work and an end 
to discriminatory wage practices against 
women. Still another case where the 
Republicans did nothing was the mini- 
mum wage. My bill called for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 175 
cents to $1 an hour. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell agreed there should be an in- 
crease, but President Eisenhower's eco- 
nomic report flatly opposed one. 

The most serious problem in this field 
is that apparently the Republican Party 
is not concerned over the tremendous 
loss of earnings of the wage earners of 
our country. I have called attention to 
the millions of Americans without jobs, 
largely due to the administration’s 
hard-money policy, and to the millions 
more earning smaller wages and work- 
ing only part time. 

In the present Congress, I have been 
a cosponsor of H. R. 9430, the Forand 
bill, dealing with unemployment-com- 
pensation standards. I introduced H. R. 
1270 to permit an increase in earnings 
without loss of social-security benefits. 
My bill, H. R. 1277, called for income-tax 
exemption on annuities and pensions, a 
principle adopted in part in the new tax 
law. : 
This administration takes credit for 
enactment of a broader social-security 
law, but soft-pedals the fact that this 
was a New Deal-Fair Deal measure that 
was supported and fought for by Demo- 
crats during all the years Republicans 
were resisting it as creeping socialism. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING 


I have always insisted that effective 
government action must be taken to im- 
prove the national health. Proper med- 
ical care must be put within the reach of 
every American. It is a duty of the Gov- 
ernment to assure that and to do it with- 
out socializing medicine. 

Yet the Eisenhower budget cut cancer 
research 28 percent, heart disease re- 
search 33 per cent, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health allotment 34 percent. 

The so-called health reinsurance bill, 
the administration proposed, merely 
came to the aid of certain insurance 
companies, and did nothing for the 
health of the individual American man, 
woman, and child. The only public 
health in the bill was in its title. It 
made neither health nor insurance avail- 
able to any citizen. 

A similar situation was the Republican 
housing bill, which I called ‘“‘a sham and 
a fraud upon the American people.” I 
have long maintained a particular inter- 
est in public housing, and the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp is replete with my at- 
tempts to try to provide decent housing 
for all Americans. I proposed amend- 
ments to legislation to deal with FHA 
abuses, but Republicans joined as a unit 
to vote them down, as they did my efforts 
to prevent discrimination against minor- 
ity groups and to provide low interest 
rates on housing loans and veterans’ 
home loans. 
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However, the Republican leadership 
insisted on guaranteeing excessive profits 
for builders and lenders and blocked my 
efforts and those of my colleagues to 
write into law even the minimum number 
of public-housing units requested by the 
President. : 

Here too, the only public housing in 
the bill was in the title. I think it is 
outrageous that the people of this coun- 
try should be denied an opportunity to 
live in decent shelter. 

The so-called housing bill passed this 
year prevents any new public housing 
and effectually kills the program. The 
same bill, however, makes it easier for 
the bankers, mortgage lenders, and build- 
ers to get richer. It contains no real 
safeguards against a repetition of the 
FHA scandals now filling the newspapers. 
It does contain a provision subsidizing 
the mortgage lenders, guaranteeing 
them not only against loss, but also a 
profit, all at Government risk. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 

AND BEWILDERED 

The present world situation is one of 
crisis, and I have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the administration's continuation 
of the bipartisan policies initiated by 
prior Democratic administrations, in- 
cluding the point 4 program and foreign 
aid. I have urged the strengthening of 
our greatest potential instrument for 
peace, the United Nations. 

Our position in world affairs, however, 
has worsened markedly under Republi- 
can leadership. World communism has 
increased, and we have lost much of the 
good will painstakingly built up by 
Democratic administrations with the 
non-Communist nations of the world. 
The present administration has cut our 
military strength and has foolishly tried 
to compensate for it by a series of trans- 
parently hypocritical slogans. 

‘No one knows where we stand on any- 
thing. If you add up all the pronounce- 
ments made by the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
assorted Republican leaders, the sum 
total is bluff and backtalk, threat and 
retreat. 

If the matter were not so very seri- 
ous, we could sing Bewitched, Bothered, 
and Bewildered. We have learned a bit- 
ter lesson that Indochina could not be 
saved by the threats of Mr. Dulles and 
his colleagues, ‘The situation in the Far 
East is bad. 

The same muddled thinking is caus- 
ing the situation in the Near East to 
worsen from day to day. This adminis- 
tration refuses to recognize that an 
enemy of a friend cannot be a friend 
and that you do not arm one who may 
use the arms against your friend. 

I opposed the Bricker amendment, 
which would paralyze the President's 
right to conduct our foreign affairs. 

‘I have supported the extension of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements and lower 
tariffs to aid our allies, even though the 
President backed down from the request 
he had termed “essential.” 

I have tried to build up friendly rela- 
tions with the Latin American Republics, 
and with Italy, whose late Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing on his visit here in 1951. 
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I have striven for peace in the Near 
East and the proper development of that 
new addition to the family of free 
nations, Israel. 5 
OPERATION TAKEAWAY: GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


I have long felt that the Government 
should act as a model employer, and I 
have been deeply distressed by the meth- 
ods of the present Republican adminis- 
tration as regards civil service. Aside 
from the reprehensible “numbers game” 
reflecting on many loyal civil servants, 
the Eisenhower administration has con- 
ducted the crudest sort of spoils system 
in taking away the jobs of Government 
employees for political reasons. 

I have opposed the transfer of Govern- 
ment agencies from the New York and 
Brooklyn areas for political reasons, such 
as the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
and the diversion of contracts from the 
Brooklyn Naval Yard. I have sponsored 
bills to extend Federal compensation 
coverage to civil defense workers, for 
longevity step increases in the civil- 
service scale, to exempt compensation 
and pensions from income tax, to excuse 
Government employees from work to 
permit them time to vote in elections, 
and similar measures aimed at making 
the Government an employer of which 
every citizen can be proud. 

I realize full well the inadequate sala- 
ries paid civil servants, and I have sup- 
ported proposed increases. Having 
worked as a railway mail clerk, I know 
the hardships of postal employees, and 
on their behalf have testified before the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

It is nothing less than reprehensible 
to deny postal and Federal employees a 
5-percent increase in their pay. From 
the President down, every Republican 
concedes that these loyal men and women 
are underpaid. 

To deny them a pay increase unless we 
simultaneously provide additional rev- 
enue isa fraud andasham. The subsidy 
given to business, by the Post Office De- 
partment alone, exceeds the entire 
amount of such increase. The dividend 
tax exemption alone exceeds the cost of 
such a pitifully inadequate increase. 
The additional depreciation tax cut to 
big business is about double that cost. 

Conservative policy indeed, as to wages 
for the underpaid and liberal, as to tax 
cuts for the greedy. 

IMMIGRATION 


The inequities of our present immi- 
gration laws make a mockery of the 
splendid inscription on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 
I was happy to serve as a cosponsor with 
Senator LEHMAN and many other Mem- 
bers of Congress of a bill designed to re- 
write completely our immigration laws 
and to remove every trace of bigotry 
therefrom. 

In addition, I introduced a bill calling 
for 240,000 special visas during the fiscal 
year 1953-54, and have sponsored many 
private bills for the relief of my constit- 
uents and their families. 

In this field, as tn so many others, the 
fight must go on, and I am confident that 
someday the faults of our present immi- 
gration system will be corrected. They 
still remain under President Ejisen- 
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hower’s administration, although candi- 
date Eisenhower pledgéd prompt reform. 
TAXES: THE TRICKLE-DOWN BILL 


Surely no part of the activities of gov- 
ernment is more important than taxa- 
tion—and it is in this field that we find 
the most glaring and inegitable give- 
away. 

Ninety-two percent of American fam- 
flies have good reason to be unhappy 
about the Republican tax bill that is now 
the law of the land, for they do not own 
any corporation stock. This Republican 
Congress and administration, however, 
have given tax benefits to the 8 percent 
of American families who do. In fact, 
the Republican program of “bundles for 
billionaires” especially benefits only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of American families. 
who own 80 percent of all publicly held 
stock. 

The new Republican tax law provides 
benefits for stockholders, to the detri- 
ment of those Americans who earn their 
income through the sweat of their brow. 
Let us take as an example two families, 
each with husband, wife, and 1 child, ‘and 
an income of $5,000. One of these two 
families has an income consisting en- 
tirely of wages or salary; its income tax 
will be $420. The other family, with in- 
come entirely from stock dividends, will 
pay an income tax of only $328. Thus 
unearned income is to be taxed less than 
earned income of the same size. 

Of course, the tax difference increases 
greatly as income increases. Seventy- 
three and seven-tenths percent of tax- 
payers with incomes over $25,000 re- 
ported dividend receipts, while only 4.5 
percent of taxpayers with incomes un- 


der $5,000 did so. It is primarily those’ 


with incomes of $10,000 or more per year 
who report dividend receipts. I might 
point out further that the Eisenhower 
administration asked for much greater 
benefits for stockholders, but Democrats 
in Congress managed to cut them down. 

This Republican tax bill gives corpo- 
rations, and the 20 peréent of American 
taxpayers with incomes over $5,000, 77 
percent of the total tax benefits. The 80 
percent of American taxpayers with in- 
comes less than $5,000 get only 23 per- 
cent of tax relief, thanks to Republi- 
canism. It seems that the basis for Re- 
publican taxation is the old “trickle- 
down” idea, which we thought had dis- 
appeared forever; it gives the wealthy 
the benefit of tax relief although they 
need it least, in the hope that some of 
the benefit will trickle down to the great 


mass of the people. I am proud of my. 


vote against the trickle-down tax bill. 

I believe in giving tax relief to those 
who need it most. Ever since 1948 I 
have introduced resolutions calling for 
an increase in personal exemptions to 
$3,500 for heads of families as the first 
step in reducing taxes. But of course 
this was in conflict with the policy of 
the Republicans in control who insist 
on giving tax preference to those wealthy 
enough not to need it. One of my pro- 
posals, however, was partially carried 
into effect: An exemption will be pro- 
vided for the first $1,200 of retirement 
income. Another of my proposals 
gained some ground, too; child-care al- 
lowances were provided, but much less 
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than adequate and much less than | 
called for in my bill. 

One further fact should be mentioned 
here about taxes, because Republicans 
are very unlikely to mention it them. 
selves; the general 10-percent decrease 
in individual taxes that became effective 
the first of this year was passed by a 
Democratic Congress and signed by a 
Democratic President. The Republican 
tax bill is the one benefiting the well-to- 
do, and that is the giveaway I opposed. 

Please understand, I am not opposed 
to eliminating double taxation. But I 
insist that inequities be remedied 
equally. The taxpayer earning interest 
on a savings account is entitled to the 
same relief as a taxpayer receiving divyi- 
dends on stock. Furthermore, if we 
cannot remove all inequities because we 
will lose too much revenue, do not select 
one class as against another. 

Do not increase and continue depre- 
ciation and depletion allowances at the 
expense of the wage earner. If we cannot 
save taxes for all, save taxes for him first. 
He spends all of his earnings almost as 
fast as he gets them. That is what 
makes for prosperity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND BROTHERHOOD 


Unfortunately, the Republican leader- 
ship defeated my efforts to prohibit dis- 
crimination in regard to public housing 
projects, and did nothing about my meas- 
ures to prevent Federal aid to National 
Guard units practicing discrimination 
and to secure similar acts to guarantee 
civil rights for all. 

I have always recognized the role of 
religion in life, and I have been privi- 
leged to participate in many religious and 
interfaith activities. 

Although I recognize the separation of 
church and state guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, I appreciate that the funda- 
mental principles of civil righi: are based 
on the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

We can legislate on these principles 
intelligently only if we understand them. 
We understand them only if we know 
religion. 

That is why I constantly direct my 
colleagues’ attention to the activities of 
all religious groups and do my utmost 
to stir them into action against all anti- 
religious groups and activities. 

In opposing McCarthyism and in de- 
ploring the current wave of hysteria in 
this country largely inspired thereby, I 
do not lessen my hatred of communism 
and all its works. My constituents may 
well remember the campaign of 1948 
when my opponent was Lee Pressman, 
once described as the No. 1 Com- 
munist of the country. In that year the 
Communists spent a quarter of a million 
dollars trying to defeat me, and I was 
viciously attacked because of my vigorous 
anticommunism, I am happy to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxil- 
jary bishop of Chicago and a leading 
Roman Catholic churchman and genuine 
anti-Communist. He said, among other 
things: 

I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Com- 
munist idea that one is guilty until proved 
innocent, I take it that the genuine anti- 
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communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one’s temper and to lose 
one’s faith in the methods of freemen. 


I am proud to stand alongside him in 
this vital fight for our civil liberties. 

Iam the only Member of any Congress 
who had an opponent who dared to avail 
himself of the privilege of running for 
ofice under the name and emblem of 
the Communist Party. 

Iam also proud of the autographed 
photograph given me by one of the great 
statesmen of the free anti-Communist 
world, the late Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri of Italy, for my efforts in behalf of 
Italy’s fight against communism. In- 
deed, when I think that a certain Sena- 
tor first discovered communism in 1950, 
2 years after I had opposed and defeated 
communism in a congressional election; 
when I think of my votes for foreign aid 
to bolster the anti-Communist allies of 
this country and the contrast with his 
votes against all foreign aid; when I 
think of his apparent objective, the 
catching of headlines rather than Com- 
munists, and the demoralizing effect of 
his wave of fear, then I am certain that 
even my humble efforts have done more 
against communism than his ever will. 


I have called attention to the McCar- 
thyite actions of the staff of the Reece 
investigating committee, branding as 
communistic the encyclicals of two 
Popes of the Catholic Church. I have 
opposed—even when almost alone—the 
serious threats to our civil liberties posed 
by actions taken during a wave of hyste- 
ria, when some legislators abdicated their 
responsibilities because of fear. In my 
position, I have been happy to coincide 
with the views of J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the FBI, and Judge Harold Medina, 
who presided over the trial which result- 
ed in the conviction of the top Commu- 
nists of the country. 

THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


It is with mixed humility and pride 
that I present this report. It is with 
humility, because I recognize my respon- 
sibility as a servant of my constituents 
and of the public interest. It is with 
pride, because I have never failed to 
carry out a campaign pledge, and be- 
cause I have consistently striven to serve 
the public interest as I saw it to be. 

My services have always been at the 
disposal of my constituents. I have never 
failed to try to help with their individual 
problems so far as I was able to do so. 
I joined with my colleagues in trying to 
keep local Federal services operating effi- 
ciently and at a maximum, 

While I do not expect the electorate 
to agree with me at all times on all mat- 
ters, at least we will make every effort to 
understand one another so that our re- 
spect for each other will survive our dis- 
agreement, 


That is the American way. 
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The Challenging Problem of Falling 


Farmer Income 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. . Mr. Speaker, with 
the possible exception of the danger of 
atomic warfare, there is no more urgent 
problem before the American people to- 
day than our steady and alarming fall in 
farmer income. 

According to recent figures, the Ameri- 
can farmer’s income in 1954 is going to 
be about 25 percent below the 1952 figure. 
In some sections of the country, where 
the drought has caused terrible damage 
to both pasture and crops, the farmer’s 
1954 income will not even be one-fourth 
of what he made 2 years ago. 

This does not mean that the people 
of America are eating less food, or that 
food prices are down in proportion. On 
the contrary, the prices of many foods 
are above the 1952 figures, and food con- 
sumption is well above the level of 2 years 
ago. 

The simple truth is that the farmer 
is getting a smaller share of America’s 
food dollar. I understand that only 
about 40 cents out of the total food dollar 
is received by the men whose productive 
effort on the farm is chiefly responsible 
for the food itself. 

On the so-called basic commodities the 
farmer’s percentage is much smaller. 

Most people who complain about price 
supports for farm products do not know 
the plain facts about the share which 
goes to the farmer. 

Recently the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives 
published these surprising figures: 

Although wheat is the principal in- 
gredient in a loaf of bread, less than 3 
cents of the 17 cents loaf price is re- 
ceived by the wheat farmer. 

The peanut farmer receives less than 
one-half a cent for the peanuts in a 
5-cent peanut bar. 

As for clothing, in an average $3 cot- 
ton garment the cotton farmer’s share is 
about 30 cents. 

These are typical examples of the 
farmer’s share in prices paid by Ameri- 
can consumers, and it was understand- 
able that the Committee on Agriculture 
reached the conclusion that 90 percent 
price supports on the basic commodities 
were having very little effect upon the 
cost of living of the average American 
family. 

Unfortunately the administration in 
power in Washington has decided to ig- 
nore the findings of the great House 
committee, and to follow an independent 
course of action which is sure to result 
in further reduction of farmer income, 
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This decision, which was announced in 
many newspapers as “a great adminis- 
tration victory,” was at the same time a 
costly defeat for the farmers of America. 

The subsidies paid out to farmers un- 
der our farm program have been only a 
minor fraction of the great Government 
subsidies paid out to the Nation’s indus- 
try and business—from transportation to 
manufacturing to many other branches 
of commerce. There has been no at- 
tempt by the administration to scale 
down subsidies for the shipping industry, 
for the airlines, for the great factories 
which are protected by high tariff walls. 
The solitary victim has been the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

It is a great injustice, and I cannot 
protest too strongly against the action. 
If the facts are brought home to the 
people, I feel sure they will register their 
protest as well when they go to the polls 
in November. 





Black or White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Globe and Mail 
of Canada will help complete the record 
on the anti-Communist bill: 

BLACK oR WHITs 


Awards are given for military bravery, but 
none, to our knowledge, for political bravery. 
One wishes there were an award of this na- 
ture, so that it might be presented to two 
Members of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. ABRAHAM MULTER, Democrat 
from New York, and Mr. User Burpicx, 
Republican from North Dakota. Messrs, 
MULTER and Burpick were the only two 
Members of Congress to vote against the 
Communist Control Act {1954) which out- 
laws the Communist Party in that country. 
The Senate approved it by a vote of 79-0, and 
the House by one of 265-2. 

Why did only two Members of Congress 
dare to oppose this highly dubious piece of 
legislation—so dubious that President Eisen- 
hower seems likely to veto it? The reason is 
plain enough. Washington’s politicians were 
afraid that by opposing legislation against 
communism, they would give the appearance 
of being for communism. Thus, in the 
House debate, Representative Francis WaAL~ 
TER, of Pennsylvania, said the Communist 
Control Act was bad legislation. But he 
voted in favor of it. And even Representa- 
tives MULTER and Burpickx in voting against 
were at pains to emphasize their dislike of 
communism. 

This development is not too surprising. 
The climate of opinion in the United States, 
at any rate in Washington, today is such 
that a man who is not aggressively anti- 
Communist lays himself open to the charge 
of being pro-Communist. If he is not on 
Senator McCarruyr’s side, he must be om 
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Owen Lattimore’s. The Russians, of course, 
have the same thing in reverse. Unless a 
man there is aggressively anticapitalist, he 
is held to be procapitalist. 

This is the black-or-white attitude. [If 
you are not one thing, you must be its polar 
opposite. If you are not an ally, you must 
be an enemy. And if you oppose the means, 
you must be against the end. This news- 
paper is accused in some quarters of being 
antilabor. Why? Because, while support- 
ing labor’s aims of higher living standards, 
it has at times criticized labor’s efforts to 
win them by repressive methods. But we 
object to repressive methods in any quarter. 

We heartily dislike—and said so on Thurs- 
day—the repressive methods in which Prime 
Minister St. Laurent broke the railway strike. 
Does this, then, make us prolabor? The 
Toronto Star, which we understood favored 
labor's right to strike, has not breathed one 
word against the Prime Minister’s action. 
Does this make it antilabor? We can guess 
the Star’s quandary. To criticize what a 
Liberal government did would make it Con- 
servative. And to support what that gov- 
ernment did would make it antilabor. So it 
remains silent. 

The Star has something to say, however, 
about people who oppose the Government’s 
present arrangements about the St. Lawrence 
seaway. They are Conservative critics, Con- 
servative detractors, vociferous Conserva- 
tives. Who but a Conservative would criti- 
cize anything done by a Liberal govern- 
ment? And for what reasons but parti- 
gan ones? Yet we could name some Liberals 
who have done just that, indeed, walked out 
of the Liberal government. The reason they 
gave was not that they were Conservatives, 
but that they were Liberals. 

A world in which everything is colored 
black or white, and everybody labeled Lib- 
eral or Conservative, pro-Communist or anti- 
Communist, prolabor or antilabor—such a 
world is pleasant enough for people who don’t 
want to think. They can take sides and join 
battle, as they did in olden times. But rea- 
son and principle and justice get lost in 
that kind of world, and so does freedom. For 
simplicity, even for the security which goes 
with simplicity, that seems to us a high price 
to pay. 





SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED SUBSEQUENT TO 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 109, adopted August 20, 1954, the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions were signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; . 

8.3868. An act authorizing the payment 
of salary to any individual given a recess 
appointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; 

H.R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H.R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 
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H.R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a Com- 
mission to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad within the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establishment 
of a metropolitan Washington Commission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarnem and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David W. 
Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitied “Copyrights”; ~ 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H.R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8606. An act for ‘the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. B.. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of agricultural prod- 
ucts; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; . 

H.R. 9859. An act authorizing the con 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
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public works on rivers and harbors for navi. 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes: 

H.R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro. 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and {for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the Feq. 
eral Republic of Germany; 

H.R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal] 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ fees 
from the proceeds of disposal of Government 
surplus real property, and for other purposes; 

8. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No. 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as “National Salvation Army Week”; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorize appropriations therefor, 





ADDITIONAL ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
AFTER ADJOURNMENT 


Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Senate re. 
ported that, on August 25, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following additional enrolled 
bills and joint resolution: 


8S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing the payment of 
salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; and 

8. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No- 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as “National Salvation Army Weck.” 


TT 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recogrp. 
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Farm Problems and the Agricultural Pro- 
gram and Legislative Record of the 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a statement 
by me on farm problems and the agri- 
cultural program and legislative record 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

I desire to make a brief statement on farm 
problems and the agricultural program and 
legislative record of the administration of 
President Eisenhower. 

I do not make this statement in a narrow 
partisan vein. The farmers of my State of 
Kentucky know that I am genuinely inter- 
ested in their welfare. They know that I 
have demonstrated this interest in work for 
them and in actual legislation for them in 
the Senate. 

At the outset, I want. to mention specifi- 
cally some of the things that have been done 
during the present administration to help 
Kentucky and Kentucky farmers. 

1. The permanent support price for tobacco 
has been maintained at 90 percent of parity. 
The amendment which I introduced in 1948, 
which became law, and which gave to tobacco 
farmers for the first time in history a perma- 
nent 90 percent support price, was approved 
by President Eisenhower in his recommenda- 
tion to the Congress. It is the first time that 
& President ever specifically recommended 
permanent 90 percent support prices for 
tobacco. 

2. The Department of Agriculture, in 1953, 
gave support prices for the first time in 
history to N2 and NK categories of lower 
grades of dark air-cured tobacco. 

3. The Rural Electrification Administra- 
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84 counties and 135,000 farm consumers with 
cheap power. 

4. The Department of Agriculture made 
available to Kentucky the largest amount for 
projects in the new watershed and conserva- 
tion programs established by this adminis- 
tration. 

5. The new tax law contains a provision 
which allows farmers to deduct as expenses 
money spent for soil and water conservation, 
including expenditures for the prevention of 
land erosion. This will cut taxes by a total 
of $10 million per year. 

6. The Congress passed a Federal aid for 
highways bill, which increased total author- 
izations from $575 million to $875 million, 
and Kentucky's annual share from $10,- 
170,437 to $15,666,480. 

7. The Department of the Treasury for the 
first time recommended against the passage 
of the graduated excise tax on cigarettes—a 
tax opposed by tobacco growers and the en- 
tire tobacco industry. 

8. For the first time in history a Secretary 
of Agriculture appointed Kentuckians, Mr. 
Clarence Miller, of Shelbyville, to be head of 
the Tobacco Branch of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which administers the tobacco 
support program; and Mr. Robert Owen, of 
Cynthiana, to be head of the Tobacco Branch 
of the Foreign Agriculture Service, to in- 
crease tobacco exports. 

In addition to working on the above major 
accomplishments for Kentucky, and particu- 
larly urging on the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the continuation of 
permanent 90 percent supports for tobacco, 
I was happy to take the following specific 
action for the farmers of Kentucky: 

1. I introduced with Senator Scrorpret, 
of Kansas, an amendment to increase finds 
for our State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions to promote markets and research for 
farmers. It became law. 

2. I introduced with Senator Muwnor, of 
South Dakota, an amendment to provide that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
feimbursed for surplus commodities used 
abroad in bartering for strategic stockpile 
materials. This amendment which was 
passed is designed to encourage the disposal 
of surplus crops, such as tobacco, but give 
the Commodity Credit Corporation a finan- 
cial incentive to dispose of it. 


3. I joined Senator CLements, of Kentucky, 


in an amendment to increase the penalty 
on excess tobacco from 40 to 50 percent. It 
became law. 


4. Department of Agricu%ture approved my 


after I had introduced an amendment to 
force its action. If the order had been main- 
tained, it would have removed part of the 
exemptions enjoyed by farmers in hauling 
their crops. 

6. I introduced, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee, reported a bill to furnish 
Federal aid in the construction of school 
buildings in the amount of $250 million for 
the next 2 years. The bill did not come 
to a vote this year, but the unanimous vote 
it received in the committee gives me faith 
that it will be approved by the Congress 
next year. 

I introduced an amendment to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority appropriations bill in 
1953, which was passed, giving TVA $1.75 
million of additional funds. 

After a conference with the President and 
the Director Of the Bureau of the Budget in 
1953, in which I recommended an additional 
steam plant unit be included in the budget, 
funds for the additional steam plant unit 
were included for TVA. 

There are 5.4 million farms and 24 million 
farm people in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 1 million farm. people live on 220,000 
farms in Kentucky. The standard of living 
of our farm families, and their opportunities 
rest upon an honest and real solution of 
present farm problems. The prosperity of 
the Nation requires that the purchasing 
power and the prosperity of the farmer be 
maintained and advanced. 

I am convinced that farm probl:»ms are 
econcmic and not political. They are not 
going to’ be solved by self-seeking politicians, 
by demagogery, or by the desire of either 
great party to win political advantage. 

Farm problems can only be solved by farm- 
ers, by their representation in Congress, and 
by an administration willing to look hon- 
estly at the facts, and willing to take the 
action necessary to cure real causes of farm 
difficulties. 

The farmers that I represent know that I 
have always given them the facts, and the 
truth. It is the purpose of this short state- 
ment, to give them the facts as I see them. 

The first thing I want to say is this: 
While I have not agreed with Mr. Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, on several 
points, I say frankly that I believe the Secre- 
tary, and this administration are actually 
and earnestly striving to face up to the real 
and basic causes of the decline in farm in- 
come, and to do something to remove and 
cure these basic causes. Let us look at some 
of these problems on the basis of facts. 

First. What are the facts about falling 
farm prices? 

The highest net income in the history of 
the farmers of the United States for any 
2-year period was enjoyed in 1947 and 1948. 
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After the Korean war began, Government 
spending and inflation pushed the average 
price of all farm products to their highest 
level in February 1951. 

From that date, in the administration of 
President Truman, prices fell steadily for 
2 years, before the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office. In this 2-year 
period, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Truman, they fell 45 points from their 
high level. The average price level dropped 
only 20 points after the new administration 
came into office and has partly recovered and 
stabilized. 

It is the same story with cattle. Follow- 
ing the removal of controls after World War 
II, cattle prices advanced, and the cattle 
population increased to its highest figure in 
history—approximately 94 million head of 
cattle. 

Cattle prices reached their highest level 
in April 1951, during the inflation of the 
Korean war—an average of $30.30 a hundred. 
Then, under the administration of President 
Truman, cattle prices began to fall, and fell 
steadily, to an average of $19.10 in January 
1953, when President Eisenhower assumed 
office. This decline in prices, plus the 
drought in 1952 and 1953, sent to the market 
in 1953, the largest slaughter in history— 
one-half billion pounds more meat than 
could be consumed. Average cattle prices 
dropped in 1953 from $19.10 to $14.50. 

I do not think I can be judged as political 
when I say that the present administration 
was not responsible for the drought, or for 
the tremendous production of cattle during 
the previous 7 years which were the real 
causes of lower cattle prices. 

The general price level of all farm prices 
has gone up 3 points and the average price 
of cattle has gone up $1.40, and have reason- 
ably stabilized since President Eisenhower 
assumed office. 

I point out these facts, and remind my 
farmer friends, that farm prices had been 
falling for 2 years under the previous ad- 
ministration and the greatest percentage of 
fall had taken place before President Eisen- 
hower came into office. Prices have stabil- 
ized since he came into office. Some prices, 
as tobacco and hogs, are at the best since 
the administration came into office. 


I remind my friends that farm prices fell 
for 3 years while fixed 90-percent support 
prices on the basic crops were in effect. I do 
this to emphasize that the farm problem is 
not political—but economic. We must look 
honestly for the real causes. We must build 
a better farm program—one that is good in 
peacetime as well as in war. This the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower is 
doing. 


FARM PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


It is an unfortunate fact that at least a 
part of the high price levels of recent years 
is a result of war and war inflation. During 
World War II there were markets for prac- 
tically everything that the farmer produced. 
The American farmer, with limited help, 
equipment, and fertilizer, literally mined his 
soil to produce food and fiber for our troops 
and workers, and the troops and civilian 
population of our foreign allies. After the 
close of the war, agriculture enjoyed for a 
few years a large foreign market in war- 
destroyed countries which could not yet pro- 
duce their own food. With the Korean war, 
large war export demands opened up again. 
Now, the countries of Western Europe and 
of other allies have recovered. Some pro- 
duce sufficient food and fiber for their needs. 
Others, because our prices are too high for 
them, will not buy our farm products. Ordi- 
narily, to assure farmers of good prices at 
present levels of production, it would be 
necessary for 1 out of every 3 bales of cotton, 
1 out of every 2 bushels of wheat, 20 percent 
of our corn, and 25 percent of tobacco pro- 
duced to go into export to foreign countries. 
Exports of tobacco have slightly increased, 
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but exports of agricultural products as a 
whole in the 1952-53 crop year fell 31 per- 
cent from the previous year. This loss of 
exports, occurring before the administration 
of President Eisenhower, is a major cause in 
the decline of farm prices, 

But, while exports have gone down, the 
tremendous production of the war and post- 
war years has been maintainec. For exam- 
ple, at the present time the Government has 
purchased or has under loan wheat, corn, 
and cotton equivalent to from 25 to 75 per- 
cent of a whole year’s production. 

This production is reflected in Govern- 
ment purchases through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Today the Government 
owns, or has in loan, crops reprsenting over 
$6.1 billion in value; 804 million bushels of 
corn, 879 million bushels of wheat, 7.2 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, are in its stores. This 
administration has extended price supports 
of over $6.7 billion by loans and purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities to hold up 
farm prices, on production built up before 
it came into office. 

Present Government stocks of surplus 
dairy products are valued at more than $520 
million. Purchases of additional surplus 
dairy products are being made at the rate 
of nearly $1 million per day while storage 
charges on the existing stocks are costing 
approximately $53,000 per day. 

Personally, I believe that we should be 
thankful that we have a surplus of food and 
fiber, as a protection against future short- 
ages, and to aid less fortunate nations. 
But it is a fact that the large surplus stocks 
held by the Government have the effect of 
driving down farm prices. That is what has 
been happening. Also under the provisions 
of law passed before this administration 
came into office surpluses require acreage re- 
ductions. 

It would have been impossible for any ad- 
ministration or any Secretary of Agriculture 
to ha~e cured within a few months the causes 
built up in the previous administration 
which have produced a decline in farm prices. 

The following facts are clear: 

1. The high price levels of the war years 
were caused by the unusual demands of our 
Armed Forces and those of our allies and the 
demands of war-stricken countries for food. 

2. As foreign countries have recovered, the 
export markets for our crops have declined. 

3. While demand has declined, our large 
production has been maintained, and the 
surpluses have had the effect of depressing 
farm prices. 

4. War inflation increased wages, transpor- 
tation costs, and taxes, which have raised the 
price of the equipment and supplies that 
farmers must buy. 

5. These facts make it plain that if we are 
to have a sound farm program in peacetime, 
our farmers and Government must work to- 
gether to increase the markets for farm 
products at home and abroad. While this is 
being done, it is necessary to bring total farm 
crops into better balance with present 
consumption. 

We must face these facts. They cannot 
be solved by political magic. The previous 
administration would not face these basic 
problems. The administration of President 
Eisenhower is honestly trying to find in- 
creased markets for farmers and at the same 
time bring production into balance with 
present consumption. At the same time, it 
has given full support prices under the law 
for farm products. Let us see what the 
administration has done in a year and a half 


‘ to honestly work at these problems, 


OVERPRODUCTION 

It was the duty of the of Agri- 
culture under the law to call for acreage 
reductions, because of surplus crops. As re- 


which will withdraw for the time from pro- 
duction about 30 million acres. Some acreage 
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reductions for tobacco were also required. 
If these reductions required by law had been 
taken by the previous administration, we 
would not have had a part of the surpluses 
which have depressed prices. The Secretary's 
action will have a helpful effect on corn, 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco prices. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE ADMINISTRATION TO 
DISPOSE OF SURPLUS CROP AND INCREASE Ex- 
PORTS 
Among the many steps which this adminis- 

tration has taken, I will name a few: 

1. In 1953 and 1954, Congress authorized 
the sale of $600 million of surplus crops to 
our allies in exchange for their currencies. 

2. In 1954, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to dispose of $1 billion of surplus crops 
over a 3-year period at home or abroad for 
relief, disaster, and economic aid. 

4. In 1953, Congress authorized a gift of 
1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan and ex- 
tended the International Wheat Agreement 
which will dispose of 811 million bushels of 
wheat abroad, at an estimated price of $1.5 
billion. 

5. 1954—the President asked and the Con- 
gress gave him authority to set aside $25 
billion of surplus farm stocks as a reserve 
for emergencies. This has never been done 
before and will have the effect of removing 
their pressure on farm prices. 

6. In 1953 and 1954 the Department of Ag- 
riculture bought 225 million pounds of beef, 
representing almost a million head of cattle, 
to stabilize beef prices. 

7. The present administration has made 
the strongest effort in history for research to 
find new uses for farm products. 

8. The present administration has made 
the strongest efforts in history to help farm- 
ers sell their crops abroad. 

A special division has been set up in the 
Agriculture Department to work out an im- 
proved export program. Government trade 
missions have been sent throughout the 
world to sell American agricultural products. 
In some instances price adjustments have 
been made to meet world levels. Research 
has been undertaken in both marketing and 
utilization of farm products abroad. Con- 
gress has passed legislation which will make 
foreign trade in agricultural products easier 
by authorizing currency convertibility, bar- 
tering agreements, and other means of using 
surplus commodities. As a result of these 
efforts, tobacco, grains, cotton, dairy prod- 
ucts, fats, and oils are moving in increasing 
quantities into foreign trade rather than 
warehouses. Robert Owen, a Kentuckian, is 
head of the Tobacco Branch in the Foreign 
Agriculture Service. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Upon the domestic side, the situation is 
favorable and there is ground for optimism. 
In 1953 and 1954, following the end of the 
Korean war, there has been unemployment in 
some areas, although not as great as in 1949. 
At the same time, because of the honest and 
sound financial policies of the administra- 
tion, total national income, wages, total em- 
ployment, construction, and savings are the 
highest in history. Our population, now 160 
million, is increasing at the rate of 214 mil- 
lion a year. Food consumption is high, and 
beef consumption the highest in history. If 
the honest economic measures this adminis- 
tration has begun are continued, our growing 
population and food consumption will use 
our farm production. 

I have pointed out these basic facts to 
emphasize that this administration is doing 
the things that are needed, to place agricul- 
ture on a sound peacetime basis. 

Now I want to taik to you about price 
supports, because there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding about this question. 

PRICE SUPPORTS 


In the first place, I think it should be 
made clear that during the war most crops 
were selling above their price supports and 
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many crops which had no price supports 
were selling at high prices. It must be 
remembered, too, that since 1951, although 
g0-percent fixed supports have been in effect 
on the basic crops at all times, farm prices 
declined. These two facts show that while 
price supports are needed to put a floor 
under farm prices, price supports will not 
alone assure high prices for farm products. 
As I have said before, the real problem is to 
find markets for farm crops. 

At the close of the recent Congress, Senate 
pill 3052 was passed, amending the perma- 
nent price-support law. Price supports on 
five basic farm crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts—were fixed on a flexible 
pasis, ranging from 8244 percent to 90 per- 
cent of parity, as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may decide. The support price for milk 
products was fixed at 75 percent to 90 per- 
cent of parity. The old permanent rate for 
the basic crops was 75 percent to 90 percent. 

I want my record on price suports to be 
absolutely clear. In 1948 I introduced the 
amendment which passed, which gave to- 
bacco for the first time in history a perma- 
nent 90 percent of parity support price. 
Last year, in 1953, I introduced Senate bill 
2578 to continue the support of the five 
other basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and peanuts—at 90 percent for an additional 
g-year period. In the session of Congress 
just ended, I voted for every amendment to 
maintain support prices at 90 percent of 
parity. I have supported, and voted for 90 
percent support prices because I believe that 
in this period of adjustment after war, farm 
income should be supported and protected. 
That is my position now. ‘ 

Nevertheless, many misrepresentations 
and untruths about price supports are being 
continually made and told to farmers. The 
chief untruth told farmers, is that flexible 
supports—or sliding scale supports, as they 
call them—is a Republican plan, one adopted 
for the first time by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. This is not true. The exact 
opposite is the truth. Flexible supports first 
became a part of the agricultural law in 1938 
under the administration of President Roose- 
velt and they have renrained the law ever 
since that time. What has really happened 
is that from time to time, the percentage 
of support has been increased. These are 
the true facts: 

1. From 1938 until the beginning of World 
War I, six basic crops—corn, wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts—were supported 
at 52 to 75 percent of parity, flexible scale. 

2. At the beginning of World War I, to 
encourage production, support prices on 
basic crops were raised to 90 percent tem- 
porarily, but to return to the old flexible 
scale of 52 percent to 75 percent on Decem- 
cember 31, 1948. ~ 

3. In 1948, upon recommendation of Pres- 
ident Truman, who asked in a special mes- 
sage for flexible supports, a Republican 
Congress raised permanent price supports 
from a level of 52 percent to 75 percent to a 
level of 60 percent to 90 percent of parity. 
The vote in the Senate for passage of the 
farm bill was 79 to 3. The two Kentucky 
Senators at that time, Senators Barkley 
and Cooprr, voted for the bill which estab- 
lished flexible supports from 60 percent to 
90 percent on five basic commodities and 90 
percent on tobacco, 

4. In 1949, under the administration of 
President Truman, a Democratic Congress 
continued permanent flexible price supports, 
raising the level to a range of 75 percent to.90 
percent, 

5. The recent Congress raised the level of 
Permanent supports from 82% percent to 90 


been made and because there are many who 
do not know that since 1938, permanent 
Supports for the basic crops have been fiex- 
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ible and the 90 percent support has been 
only upon a temporary basis. This has been 
true under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. What was done in the last 
session of the Congress was to fix the per- 
manent supports at 82% percent to 90 per- 
cent, the highest in history, and remove the 
temporary 90 percent supports on five basic 
crops on January 1, 1955. This administra- 
tion has supported all the basic crops at 90 
percent of parity during 1953 and 1954. 


TOBACCO 


To those of my own farmers in Kentucky 
who will ask about tobacco, I am happy to 
say that the permanent 90 percent support 
prices for tobacco were not changed and re- 
main in full force and effect. Tobacco is 
one of the six basic commodities. But un- 
like corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts, 
the support price of tobacco is fixed by law 
at 90 percent of parity on a permanent basis. 
Prior to 1948, its permanent support price 
was 52-75 percent and its temporary price 
90 percent. 

In 1948, I introduced in the Senate an 
amendment to the basic Agricultural Act 
requiring that tobacco be supported at 90 
percent of parity. om a permanent basis. 
The amendment was passed by the Congréss 
and became law. In his message to the 
Congress on January 11, 1954, President 
Eisenhower recommended the maintenance 
of permanent 90 percent support prices for 
tobacco,. saying: 

“Tobacco farmers have demonstrated 
their ability to hold production in line with 
demand at the sup price without loss 
to the Government. The relatively small 
acreage of tobacco and the limited areas to 
which it is adapted have made production 
control easier than for other crops. 

“The level of support to cooperators is 
90 percent of the parity price in any year 
in which marketing quotas are in effect. 

“It is recommended that the tobacco pro- 
gram be continued in its present form.” 

Tobacco is a relatively small crop com- 
pared to corn, wheat, and cotton. Its mar- 
ket is limited to a few major tobacco com- 
panies. Tobacco farmers have cooperated 
in the control of production. During the 
time that it has been supported, the Gov- 
ernment has not suffered any loss of money 
because of its support. On the contrary, 
in its total operation since 1933, the Gov- 
ernment has profited in the sum of 81,- 
884,565 through its support operations, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

During the course of the debate on the 
farm bill, in response to my questions, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mitee on Agriculture, Senator Armen, and 
other members of the committee, stated that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the support price for tobacco 
should be maintained at 90 percent of parity 
im accordance with the amendment which I 
first introduced in 1948. 

The amendment which I introduced in 
1948, and which has been the law since that 
time, maintaining permanent support prices 
for tobacco at 90 percent of parity, has 
brought millions of dollars to Kentucky 
tobacco growers and the growers of other 
States. For the past 2 years, I urged the 
Department of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent to recommend to the Congress the con- 
tinuance of permanent 90 percent supports 
for tobacco. They did this, and I am glad 
that I have again been able to help our 
Kentucky tobacco growers. Tobacco prices 
in 1953 were the highest in history. This 
administration has helped to increase burley 
tobacco and I am sure that tobac- 
co prices will be good again this year. 

FARM PROGRAMS AND FARM APPROPRIATIONS 


The charge has been made, without any 
supporting facts, that the present adminis- 
tration would cut farm programs and farm 
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appropriations. Again, what are the true 
facts? 

First, every farm program has been main- 
tained, strengthened and placed on a basis 
to provide more permanent benefits to 
farmers. Research, and export programs 
have been strengthened. 

Second, the facts show that the level of 
agricultural appropriations has remained 
about the same since the close of World 
War II, whatever party has been in power. 
In 1953, the present Congress appropriated 
$718 million for agriculture. This year, 1954, 
we appropriated $724 million. Appropria- 
tions for different programs remain about 
the same. The largest 2-year appropriation 
in history for loans for REA was in 1947 and 
1948. In these past 2 years, 1953 and 1954, 
$412.5 million has been appropriated for 
REA loans to local cooperatives. The REA 
has moved quickly to loan the funds, and 
today has the lowest backlog of applications 
in history. The agricultural stabilization 
and conservation program, formerly known 
as the PMA program, the Soil Conservation 
Service, FHA, the Extension Service, and ali 
the farm-credit agencies, have received ade- 
quate appropriations. The administration 
has spent in these 2 years more than $6.7 
billion to support farm prices, the largest 
sum in all history. 

I know that no farmer and no farm mother 
wants a program that will only succeed 
through war. We cannot build an honest 
and moral prosperity on war and the blood- 
shed of the young men and the young farm- 
ers of the Nation. 

I am sure that the record which I have 
given above shows that this administration 
is earnestly and honestly striving to build 
a@ farm program that will work in peace. It 
is succeeding. The administration will com- 
plete a sound program for peace, if the farm- 
ers will give it a chance and their coop- 
eration. 


It has been a matter of great pride to me 
that I have been able to work and strive for 
the farmers of Kentucky and the Nation. I 
believe that they deserve and must have a 
fair share of the Nation’s income; living op- 
portunities in roads, schools, electric power, 
hospital, and health facilities equal to city 
population; and full opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of their children. For no group 
of our people are more energetic, reliable, 
and patriotic than the farm families of 
America. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Upon the recommendation of. President 
Eisenhower, the Congress passed into law a 
new and better social security program. Un- 
der the new law, more than 3% million 
farmers and their families will receive social- 
security protection. The new law has a spe- 
cial provision to make it easier for low-in- 
come farm operators to compute their net 
earnings. In addition, special provision is 
made for approximately 1%4 million farm- 
workers so that they too can have this pro- 
tection. 





Atomic Energy Chairman Defends 
Hunter Vote Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has recently come to my attention 
that one of my esteemed colleagues, 
Hon. OakLey Hunter, of California, has 
been unjustly criticized by the press in 
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his area for voting for the House version 
of the atomic energy revision bill. 

Ordinarily, I would not take it upon 
myself to rush to the defense of the 
gentleman from California because I 
know that he is well able to protect him- 
self against such unfair attacks. How- 
ever, it seems that another member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative MELvin Price, of Illinois, 
has seen fit to take a hand in the situa- 
tion from the seemingly authoritative 
position of one, as he puts it, who is 
familiar with this legislation. 

In the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for Au- 
gust 20, 1954, Mr. Price had caused to be 
reprinted an editorial from the Fresno 
Bee, one of the McClatchy newspapers, 
which denounces Mr. HuNTER’s vote for 
the House version of the atomic energy 
revision bill as “imperiling public power 
and as a vote against the welfare of his 
region.” The editorial inferentially 
mentions Mr. HunTErR’s denial of the 
newspaper’s interpretation, and Mr. 
Price observes that he believes “the gen- 
tleman from California is mistaken.” 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and that I also 
am familiar with the legislation which 
Mr. Hunter wisely supported with his 
vote. 

And I want to go on record unquali- 
fiedly as stating that Mr. HunTer in sup- 
porting the House version of the atomic 
energy revision bill, did not vote against 
public power nor did he vote against the 
best interests of his district. Quite the 
contrary, he voted in the best interest of 
the people of his district, of the United 
States, and of the free world. In effect, 
he voted for a revolution in the Ameri- 
can standard of living by unshackling 
the atom from the out-dated restrictions 
which the advocates of Government 
monopoly had allowed to remain in 
force. 

Further, let me emphasize that public 
power was never involved in the ques- 
tion of revising the atomic energy law 
except insomuch as some groups tried 
to involve it for their own political pur- 
poses. Mr. Hunter was absolutely cor- 
rect when he stated: 

The atomic energy bill is not a power bill. 
It is a bill to advance research and develop- 
mrent in aid of the art of making atomic 
machines or of using atomic fuel for the 
generation of power. It was not the inten- 
tion of the framers of this legislation to turn 
the Atomic Energy Commission into a fed- 
erally sponsored commercial electric power 
generating agency. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is basically a development and 
regulatory agency. Its only production is in 
connection with weapons, 


Richmond, Va.: Rich Both in History and . 


in the Knowledge of Its History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
justly famous speech at the Mosque Au- 
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ditorium in Richmond, Va., on Septem- 
ber 20, 1952, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
paid high tribute to a city rich both in 
history and in the knowledge of its 
history. 

Regarding the rich and deep cultural 
tradition of the South, he said: 

The task of striking off the shackles of 
the South begun by Woodrow Wilson (born 
in Staunton, Va.) has brought you to your 
rightful place in the Union, not as a matter 
of charity, not as a sectional matter, but be- 
cause a happy, purposeful people in a strong, 
prosperous country is the democratic goal. 
The Southern States, too, it seems to me, 
have played a large part in liberating men’s 
creative energies and reaching these goals. 

Everywhere this liberation of man’s powers 
during the Democratic decades has brilliantly 
succeeded, but nowhere has its success been 
more marked than in the South. Here has 
come the richest flowering of a great region 
our Nation has witnessed. A new vitality 
and creative energy is apparent in every as- 
pect of southern culture, material, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. Your colleges are 
crowded. There is a keen interest in the arts. 

Some years ago a famous American critic 
said that the South was the wasteland of 
the mind. Yet at that very moment, I am 
told, so many of your housewives had 
novels simmering with the soup—among 
them Gone With the Wind—that many hus- 
bands had to wait for supper. And men— 
in an effort perhaps to keep up with their 
women, among them your own Ellen Glas- 
gow—were writing books and plays, too. So 
it was that the Nobel prize for literature 
came to the Mississippian, William Faulk- 
ner; a prize that he accepted in an exalted 
address, extolling the unconquerable spirit 
of man. 

If this means much to the Nation, it also, 
I am sure, means much to you. Your way 
has often been hard. Yet you have always 
held that civilization is something more 
than the bending of the resources of nature 
to the uses of man. Man cannot live with- 
out bread, but his spirit cannot live by 
bread alone. 


Among the many institutions through 
which the government of the Old Do- 
minion serves its people is the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. This museum and 
the New Jersey State Museum are two 
of the leading museums of the country. 
Both receive support by their respective 
States and play a major role in the cul- 
tural life of the citizens of their State. 
Both are outstanding instruments of 
public education. 

In the following article from the July 
1954 issue of the fine magazine State 
Government, published monthly in Chi- 
cago by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Martha H. Newell, until recently 
public information head of the. Virginia 
Museum, tells how it came into being, 
indicates the scope of private and pub- 
lic grants for it, and describes what it is 
today. 

The House Education and Labor Sub- 
committee on Arts Foundations and 
Commissions recently held hearings on 
the bills before the 83d Congress to es- 
tablish an American National Arts Act 
as a national war memorial. Some 10 
Members of the House and 6 Members of 
the Senate joined in sponsoring this 
plan for a national war memorial. 
These bills reflect the concern and hope 
of their sponsors that institutions simi- 
lar to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
and the New Jersey State Museum will 
be developed in each of the 48 States to 
serve the needs of the people. 
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The article follows: 
THe Virncinta Museum or Fine Arrs 
(By Martha H. Newell) 


In the Commonwealth of Virginia, often 
described as “that gracious, old State where 
the past still lives on,” there is a vigorous 
movement under way which defies precedent, 
and is so solidly built on the future that 
one wonders whether a more contemporary 
description of Virginia would be “that pro- 
gressive State where the people own their 
art museum.” The people of Virginia, by 
successfully combining public and private 
interests, have created a unique institution, 
America’s first State art museum. The re- 
markable growth of the Virginia Museum 
during the 18 years of its existence now has 
made it necessary to construct a new wing 
of the headquarters building in Richmond. 
Scheduled for a fall 1954 opening, the new 
wing will triple its gallery space and cultural 
potential. 

The history and development of this State 
museum is a tribute to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and to its citizens. 

After the Civil War, the South struggled 
through a long and painful period of re- 
covery. There was precious little money to 
be spent in recapturing the artistic advan- 
tages destroyed by the conflict. However, in 
other sections of the country, some fortunate 
citizens were assembling vast financial em- 
pires which, happily, often found expression 
in civic art centers, as those in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Omaha. 

In 1919, Judge John Barton Payne, for 
years national chairman of the American 
Red Cross, and for a time Secretary of the 
Interior during Woodrow Wilson’s Presi- 
dency, presented a collection of paintings to 
his native State. Since there was no suitable 
State building for this gift, the paintings 
were placed in “Battle Abbey,” a Confederate 
museum in Richmond. 

By 1930 the incoming Governor, John Gar- 
land Pollard, observed that art gifts to the 
State were gradually being accumulated, and 
he determined that some adequate provision 
for their preservation and exhibition should 
be made. Remembering the interest of Judge 
Payne in promoting art in Virginia, Governor 
Pollard discussed the problem with the judge, 
who expressed his willingness to give $100,000 
toward the construction of a building if the 
State would match the sum. The General 
Assembly accepted the conditional gift, but 
with the coming of the depression, it was 
unable to appropriate money for the pro- 
posed building. Governor Pollard then 
undertook to raise the required amount 
through private citizens. By December 1933 
this had been done. With Judge Payne's 
gift met by a like amount, and with the aid 
of a Federal grant of $77,500, construction 
was begun. 

The following spring the general assembly 
approved an aci defining and providing for 
the management, control, maintenance, and 
operation of the new Virginia Museum. Full 
power and authority over it were vested ina 
board of trustees of 23 of the originators 
and donors; 4 ex officio members, the Gov- 
ernor and the Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the speaker of the house of delegates 
and the mayor of the city of Richmond. 
The board of trustees was authorized to 
appoint a director for the museum, and the 
staff. State funds were allocated to supply 
salaries and building upkeep. 

In April 1935 the Governor of Virginia, 
George C. Peery, recognizing the progress 
toward completion of the building, stated in 
the Four Arts magazine: 

“I am happy to observe that the Virginia 
Museum of Pine Arts is nearing completion, 
and to know that the eminent board of di- 
rectors of the museum are taking careful and 
well-considered steps toward launching it in 
the not so distant future. We are watching 
the birth of a monumental Virginia institu- 
tion, the existence of which has been the 
desire and effort of many Virginians for over 
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a hundred and fifty years. The realization 
of this desire in the fine building now being 
constructed wil stand as a noble and fitting 
monument to the public-spirited Virginians 
of today who are making the institution a 
lity. 

reThe very remarkable fact about this nas- 
cent institution is that it took practical form 
in the midst of a most acute depression. It 
is true also that this depression has concen- 
trated thought on the necessary increase of 
jeisure time, that science, invention, and the 
machine have brought to our people. What 
could be more appropriate, therefore, than 
that the depression which emphasized lei- 
sure, should also provide the means whereby 
that same leisure may be most beautifully 
spent? Practically, the museum will fulfill 
a need, both as @ necessary addition to the 
plant and’ buildings of the State, and as the 
answer to the lack of such an organization 
of proven merit among the institutions of 
Virginia. As a State building, it will house 
the accumulating art treasures that have 
been continuously accruing to Virginia. As 
an institution, it will study, represent and 
preserve the artistic culture of the Common- 
wealth and will foster the love, practice, and 
understanding of art and beauty for the 
people of the State.” 

With a dedicatory reception, attended by 
State and national officials, the Virginia Mu- 
seum was turned over to its board of trustees 
on October 26, 1935. Thousands of guests 
came to inspect the fine, mansionlike build- 
ing. During the next few months, the mu- 
seum staff installed the State’s art treasures 
in preparation for the first exhibition. The 
formal inaugural opening took place on Jan- 
uary 16, 1936, with Judge John Barton Payne’s 
gift of 53 paintings, which had been the im- 
petus of the museum’s birth, on exhibition. 

Through the years, and particularly dur- 
ing the period from 1949 to 1953, under the 
leadership of Director Leslie Cheek, Jr., the 
Virginia Museum has become a major instru- 
ment of public education throughout the 
State. As set forth in the establishing act, 
its purpose is “to promote throughout the 
Commonwealth education in the realm of 
art and * * * to receive and administer 
gifts.” It is important to note that all 
art collections are the result of private gifts 
or ei.dowment funds for additional pur- 
chases. The many activities of the museum, 
in Richmond and elsewhere in the State, are 
financed by dues from members. Member- 
ship is open to all who care to join. 

The museum’s program has been designed 
to meet its special functions: to serve the 
art needs of the State to which it belongs, 
simultaneously with the art needs of the city 
in which it is located. 

Its statewide activities are invested in a 
vast program called State services, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Muriel B. Christison, 
associate director of collections and educa- 
tion. The backbone of the State services 
plan is group membership, which allows any 
club, library, museum, or society interested 
in the visual arts to become a group mem- 
ber of the museum by paying a $10 fee. 
This entitles the group to a full and, in most 
cases, free use of the impressive State serv- 
ices. Although any and all groups in Vir- 
ginia are invited to make use of the serv- 
ices, it is more beneficial if advantage is 
taken of the group-membership privileges. 

Traveling exhibitions presented under the 
auspices of the museum’s State services are 
or five types: Special rental exhibitions, ex- 
hibition loan library, circulating slide sets, 
films and filmstrips, and the artmobile— 
America’s first art gallery on wheels. 

Special rental exhibitions—sections of 
Major loan exhibitions held at the museum 
in Richmond-—are circulated in the State 
for a limited time only, because many of 
the original art objects are the property of 
Other museums or private owners, or are 
from the Virginia Museum’s permanent col- 
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lection. Because of their size, these ex- 
hibitions usually travel in the museum van 
to the exhibitor who has requested them. 

Exhibition loan library sets are composed 
principally of flat-mounted material, boxed 
for easy shipping. At present 60 of these 
displays are available. They cover a variety 
of fields, such as architecture and furnish- 
ings, crafts and design, historic backgrounds 
of contemporary art, the graphic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and photography. 

The slide sets are colorful, educational aids, 
accompanied by explanatory material. The 
films and filmstrips include series on the 
history of art, on American art, and on special 
individual topics. 

The artmobile is the newest and most elab- 
orate part of the State services program. 
It is a maximum-sized trailer truck, specially 
designed and built as a traveling art gallery, 
and it takes original objects of art to every 
community in Virginia on a planned itin- 
erary. The artmobile’s present exhibition 
comprises 16 paintings loaned from the Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler collection of Dutch masters 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Financial 
support for the artmobile came from many 
sources. Miller & Rhoads, a Richmond de- 
partment store, gave the trailer; Mrs. Alfred 
I. duPont and Mr. John Lee Pratt, museum 
trustees, gave funds for educational mate- 
rials and the purchase of the truck, respec- 
tively. Funds for the first year tour were 
donated by the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which assists further by ex- 
pediting the artmobile visits to each town. 
In all, the artmobile represents a $40,000 
investment. 


Other State services are found in the Vir- 
ginia Art Alliance, an organization of all 
group members of the museum. The alliance 
meets twice a year to exchange ideas and 
suggestions and to make comments and 
criticisms on the cultural health of the State. 

Through the generosity of an anonymous 
patron, the museum’s statewide program 
yearly awards from 3 to 6 fellowships to aid 
young Virginians in the visual arts field. 
Training in colleges or professional schools 
in America or Europe is financed, and later 
stipends assist in the transition from edu- 
cation to practice. 

The museum also holds a biennial exhibi- 
tion of work by Virginia artists, open to any 
artist born or reared or living in the State. 
The work of five young Virginians was pur- 
chased for the museum’s permanent coilec- 


. tion for the 14th Virginia Artists Exhibition, 


held last spring at the museum, when paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, and 
weaving by a total of 110 artists were chosen 
by a nationally known jury of 2 artists and 
& museum director. 


Virginians living in the Richmond area see 
still another side of their museum. 


From September to June temporary exhibi- 
tions open regularly. The range of subject 
matter is as the wide realm of visual art 
allows. During the 1953-54 season these 
exhibitions included Design in Scandinavia, 
a 700-object display of contemporary indus- 
trial design in the 4 Scandinavian countries. 
This international show made its debut at 
the Virginia museum and is now on a 4-year 
tour of the United States and Canada. 

Exhibitions are on view for about 6 weeks, 
and each opens with a gala Friday night pre- 
view. Special speakers, all experts in their 
field, are on hand to enlighten first-night 


audiences. Previews range from informal © 


affairs, with the artist himself on the podium 
explaining, defending or discussing his work, 
to black-tie receptions, complete -with re- 
freshments and photographers’ flashbulbs. 
Friday night is museum night not only for 
previews but for members who have taken 
advantage of free season tickets to the Rich- 
mond Film Society series or season tickets, 
free of charge, to the concerts given by the 
Richmond Chamber Music Society. 
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For artist members of the museum there 
are Friday evening sketching sessions and, 
whenever possible, discussion groups high- 
lighted by the presence of visiting dignitaries 
in the art world. 

Believing that children need a very special 
place in any visual arts program, the museum 
has a Saturday workshop for children. There 
are 3 classes; the curriculum includes imag- 
inary trips to foreign lands, with an itinerary 
paralleling the nationalities represented in 
the permanent and temporary collections on 
view in the galleries. Color games, treasure 
hunts and blissful hours spent experimenting 
with crayons, pastels, watercolors and clay 
complete the program. 

Enjoying increased popularity each year is 
the loan library of paintings. To enable 
members to experiment with contemporary 
works of art in their homes before making 
purchases, the museum provides a loan sys- 
tem for paintings, prints, and sculpture. 
One or more objects may be borrowed for a 
period of 4 months; an insurance fee is the 
only cost. Largely by Virginia artists, the 
paintings range from highly original designs 
and abstractions—if the borrower has the 
courage—to landscapes of familiar Virginia 
mountain and seashore views, portraits, and 
still life. Often an entire family will turn up 
to consult, converse with the museum staff 
and finally carry off their choice. 

Advice concerning the conservation and 
repair of paintings also is available to mu- 
seum members, and many a Virginia ances- 
tor has benefited from the cleaning, restora- 
tion and revarnishing bestowed upon his 
portrait. 

Members of the museum are kept informed 
on coming events by a variety of publica- 
tions. A monthly bulletin brings a calendar 
as well as brief feature articles on paintings 
and biographies of personalities who par- 
ticipate in the museum’s programs. For all 
special occasions, including important ex- 
hibition openings and receptions, invitations 
are mailed to remind members to come and 
bring. their friends. Printed catalogs are 
issued for many exhibitions. These are sold 
at cost or, whenever possible, distributed 
free of charge. 

The original group of renaissance paint- 
ings from Judge John Barton Payne has heen 
greatly expanded, chiefly by the gift of the 
Adolph D. and Wilkins C. Williams collec- 
tion, including works by such masters as 
Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt. Nineteenth 
century painters are represented in gifts 
from the Geddes family of paintings by 
Corot, Diaz, and many works by Gari Melch- 
ers, on loan to the museum by Mrs. Melchers, 
this is in addition to her generous gift in 
1942 of the artist’s home, Belmont, near 
Fredericksburg. The T. Catesby Jones col- 
lection contains 80 modern European works, 
including paintings by Picasso, Lurcat, and 
Braque. Contemporary American paintings 
are added yearly by purchase. Important 
renaissance tapestries have been donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Glasgow, Mrs. Alfred 
I. duPont, Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans, Mrs. 
Alisa Mellon Bruce, and Mrs. A. D. Williams. 
In the decorative arts, outstanding are the 
famed imperial Russian jewelry collection, 
including the fabulous easter eggs given 
by Lillian Thomas Pratt, and fine 17th and 
18th century ceramics presented by Lady 
Nancy Astor and Mr. Charles B. Samuels. 
The present value of the museum and its 
collection is nearly $10 million. 

Concrete recognition of the Virginia 
Museum’s place in the life of the Common- 
wealth is seen in the new wing, now under 
construction, for which the general as- 
sembly appropriated a total of $1.3 million. 
The State appropriation is augmented by 
$1.5 million from private sources. ° 

The director, Mr. Cheek, who administers 
this large investment in Virginia’s cultural 
future, combines comprehensive knowledge 
of art, managerial acumen and his own 
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brand of refined showmanship. Old fash- 
joned museum austerity has no place in 
Mr. Cheek’s scheme of things. Before 
succeeding Thomas Colt, Jr., as director of 
the Virginia Museum in 1948, Mr. Cheek 
organized and directed the fine arts depart- 
ment of the College of William and Mary, 
was director of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art and served in the Army as Assistant to 
the Director of Camouflage and Chief of the 
Army Camouflage School. After the war he 
was associate editor of Architectural Forum. 

“The pleasure of the arts must be made 
more available,” Mr. Cheek has said, “be- 
cause there’s no point in having a statewide 
visual arts system with exhibitions, pro- 
grams, and traveling shows unless there's 
somebody to see them, enjoy them and want 
to see them again.” 

The accent is on enjoyment. With the 
opening of the new wing this October, 
Director Cheek is confident that the Virginia 
Museum, America’s statewide art pioneer, 
will give to Virginians ever increasing en- 
joyment of the visual world about them. 





How Social Security Affects You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
is affected by social security. All should 
be aware of their rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities under the program. 

From my mail and questions asked me 
personally, I realize that there is gross 
misinformation and lack of information 
regarding the social-security program. 
This is easily understandable, for this 
legislation has been changed many times 
in its history of 20 years, and the laws 
relating to it cover many pages in vari- 
ous volumes of statutes. 

On the following pages I am merely 
attempting to outline the many features 
of the program, and to highlight the 
many changes incorporated in the new 
law which was passed by the 83d Con- 
gress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

The new law amends and extends so- 
cial-security benefits in many ways. The 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
now covers about 8 out of 10 of the Na- 
tion’s jobs. During the course of a year 
about 62 million people work in employ- 
ment or self-employment that is covered 
under the program. The new law ex- 
tends coverage to about 10 million addi- 
tional people who in the course of a year 
work in jobs that are not now covered. 
Coverage has been extended to self-em- 
ployed farm operators and certain self- 
employed professional groups, members 
of State and local government retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire- 
men—additional farm workers and do- 
mestic workers, ministers and members 
of religious orders, most Federal em- 
ployees not covered by retirement sys- 
tems, and certain other smaller groups. 

The new law amends the method for 
computing the average monthly wage, 
on which benefits are based, and works 
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to the advantage of all insured persons. 
The new law also increases the maxi- 
mum amount of earnings considered for 
both tax and benefits purposes from 
$3,600 a year to $4,200 a year, effective 
January 1, 1955. 

The new law makes provisions for 
newly covered workers, who, if continu- 
ously engaged in employment after 1954, 
die or retire before they can meet the 
regular requirements for insured status. 
The law provides that a person is fully 
insured at the time of his death or the 
attainment of age 65, if all of the quar- 
ters elapsing after 1954 and up to that 
time are quarters of coverage, provided 
he has at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1954. . 

Prior to enactment of the new law 
workers lost or suffered reduced social- 
security -rights when they experienced 
periods of total disability before reach- 
ing retirement age. Unless the person 
was fully insured at the time of disable- 
ment, he sometimes lost his fully insured 
status when he reached retirement age 
because the entire period of his disabil- 
ity was included in the time which is 
the basis for determining his insured 
status. The new law provides a freeze 
of old-age and survivors insurance status 
during extended total disability. 

In social-security provisions you fre- 
quently come across references.to “quar- 
ters of coverage.” A calendar quarter 
is a 3-month period beginning January 
1, April 1, July 1, or October 1. Thus 
the first quarter of any year is comprised 
of the months of January, February, and 
March; the second quarter is April, May, 
and June; the third is July, August, and 
September; and the final quarter is Oc- 
tober, November, and December. A 
quarter of coverage under the program 
is a quarter in which you were paid $50 
or more in wages—or in which you were 
credited with $100 or more in self-em- 
ployment income covered by the law. 

Some specific provisions under the so- 
cial-security program are as follows: 

Increased benefits: Onder the new law 
all present recipients of retirement bene- 
fits will receive increases ranging from 
$5 to $13.50 per month. Benefits for 
dependents and survivors are increased 
proportionately. The benefit séhedule 
for future retired workers is increased 
as much as $23.50 per month. : 

Earnings limitations: The past law 
imposed a loss of benefits on annuitants 
under age 75 who earn more than $75 
a month in wage employment covered by 
the social-security-system, or more than 
$900 a year from self-employment. The 
new law changes this limitation to $1,200 
a year for both wage earners and self- 
employed, thus increasing the amount of 
allowable earnings and spreading earn- 
ings from seasonal employment over the 
year. For earnings above $1,200, one 
or more benefits would be withheld de- 
pending on the amount earned and the 
number of months worked. Earnings 
from any type of work, whether or not 
covered by social security, will be figured 
in applying the limitation. The age at 
which benefits are payable without re- 
gard to earnings is reduced from 75 to 72. 

Dropout: Your social-security benefit 
is based on your average earnings of past 
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years. The new law permits dropping 
out up to five of your lowest years, mak- 
ing your average earnings, and conse- 
quently your monthly benefit, larger. 

* Tax rate: The present 2-percent tax 
rate on employees and employers remains 
the same under the new law, but the tax 
base is increased from $3,600 to $4,200 
annually. That means persons in coy- 
ered employment will pay 2 percent of 
their wages each year on the first $4,200. 
The law increases the future tax rates— 
previously scheduled to rise to 3, per- 
cent in 1970—to 3% percent in 1970 and 
to 4 percent for 1975 and thereafter, 
The self-employed pay 144 times the em- 
ployees’ rate. 

Disability freeze: In the computation 
of benefits, the new law will waive any 
period of more than 6 months during 
which the wage earner is totally disabled, 
provided he had been working regularly 
under social security before he became 
disabled. Otherwise these months of 
little or no income would reduce the av- 
erage monthly earnings and consequently 
the monthly benefit. 

Farmers: The self-employed farm op- 
erator will report his net income for 
social-security purposes by transferring 
the information trom his income-tax re- 
turn to a simple supplementary form. 
If his net earnings from self-employment 
do not amount to as much as $400 or 
more in a given year, he pays no self- 
employment tax on such income and re- 
ceives no credit toward benefits. 

The special provisions for low-income 
farm operators is as follows: A self-em- 
ployed farm operator with gross income 
of not more than $1,800 in a year who 
reports his income tax on a cash basis 
could report, for credit toward benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance, 
either his actual net earnings from farm 
self-employment, as determined on his 
income-tax return, or 50 percent of his 
grossincome. If he elects to use the lat- 
ter option, he will be spared the neces- 
sity of keeping records of his expenses, 
computing depreciation, and so forth. 
Practically. all farmers know their gross 
income and could apply the 50-percent 
rule. 

A farm operator whose gross income 
from self-employment is more than 
$1,800 will have to compute his net earn- 
ings. If his actual net earnings as com- 
puted are less than $900, he can, if he 
wishes, report $900; otherwise he will 
have to report his actual net. 

Rentals received in the form of crop 
shares, like other rentals from real es- 
tate, are excluded from gross income for 
social-security purposes. 

Farmworkers: Under the new law 4 
farmworker will be covered in his work 
for any one employer if he receives cash 
wages of $100 or more in the year from 
that employer. This provision brings 
into the program about 2.1 million work- 
ers, while continuing to exclude those 
farm employees who are normally en- 
gaged in other activities and who do 
farmwork only in the peak-harvest 
periods 


Farmworkers’ earnings will be reported 
annually. Therefore; provision must be 
made for converting annual earnings 
into quarters of coverage. Farmworkers 
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will be given 1 quarter of coverage for 
annual earnings of more than $100 but 
jess than $200; 2 quarters of coverage 
for earnings amounting to $200 but less 
than $300; 3 quarters for earnings 
amounting to $300 but less than $400; 
and 4 quarters of coverage for annual 
earnings amounting to $400 or more. 

Professional people: The new law ex- 
tends coverage to about 100,000 people 
who during the course of the year are 
self-employed in the practice of cer- 
tain professions—architects, engineers, 
accountants,’ and funeral directors. 
These professional people will report 
their earnings for social-security pur- 
poposes annually with their income-tax 
reports. 

Employees of State and local govern- 
ments: Prior to the new law State and 
local government employees were cov~ 
ered under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the individual States and the Fed- 
eral Government, excluding, however, 
employees who are in positions covered 
by a State or local retirement system. 
There are about 3.7 million employees 
in positions covered by State and local 
retirement systems in the course of a 

ear. 

Under the new law a State can bring 
members of a State or local retirement 
system—except policemen and firemen— 
under its old-age and survivors insur- 
ance agreement provided that a refer- 
endum by secret written ballot is held 
among the members of the system, and 
that a majority of the members of the 
system who are eligible to vote in the 
referendum vote in favor of old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage. 

The law continues the previous exclu- 
sion of approximately 200,000 police- 
men and firemen who are covered by a 
State or local retirement system. Po- 
licemen and firemen, because of the 
arduous nature of their work, have spe- 
cial provisions in their retirement sys- 
tems such as lower retirement ages, and 
feel it would be unwise td attempt to 
integrate these provisions with old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

In the past, employees whose posi- 
tions were covered by a retirement sys- 
tem but who were not themselves eli- 
gible for membership in the system re- 
ceived the same treatment as employees 
who were members of the retirement sys- 
tem. The new law provides for cover- 
ing these employees—other than police- 
= and firemen—without a. referen- 

um. 

The new law also provides for cover- 
ing without a’referendum employees 
who could not be covered when their 
coverage group was covered because 
they were under a retirement system, 
but whose system was later dissolved by 
— taken prior to enactment of this 

Ww. 


Teachers: The status of teachers in 
the State of Indiana regarding the new 
social-security legislation is somewhat 
different from that of the employees of 
municipal or local government. The 
teachers retirement system of Indiana 
is under the jurisdiction of the State 
government and cannot be changed ex- 
cept by the State legislature. 

These courses of action are possible by 
the Indiana legislature: 
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First. To authorize by law the taking 
of a referendum by the Indiana teachers 
whereby they could come under the so- 
cial-security system in addition to the 
present State teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. 

Second. Take no action and in this 
case the Indiana teachers will not come 
under the social-security system. 

Third. Pass legislation whereby the 
Indiana teachers would have a combina- 
tion of social security and teachers’ re- 
tirement. 

It is doubtful if the third plan, to wit: 
That the State teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem be coordinated with the social-se- 
curity system would meet with favor 
as there is a considerable pride in the 
workings of the Indiana State teachers’ 
retirement system and past proposals to 
coordinate this retirement system with 
the social-security system have never 
been very popular. Any coordinated sys- 
tem would still be completely independ- 
ent of the social-security system. 

There are, however, teachers who in 
exceptional cases cannot come under 
the Indiana teachers’ retirement. A plan 
may be worked out by the State whereby 
these teachers would be eligible to 
participate in the social-security system. 

Various colleges and universities in 
Indiana can participate in the social- 
security program by action of the insti- 
tution, together with a referendum by 
the members under the system. 

Any additional employment or self- 
employment under social security while 
engaged in teaching or after retiring 
from teaching can make a teacher eligi- 
ble to receive social-security benefits as 
well as his or her teachers’ retirement 
benefits. 

Domestic workers: This law covers all 
domestic workers who work in nonfarm 
private homes and who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter. It would delete the unneces- 
sary and complicated requirement of the 
past, limiting the coverage of domestic 
workers to those who work for a single 
employer on 24 days during a calendar 
quarter. The simplified test of coverage 
for domestic services in private homes 
provided by the new law would cover, 
during the course of a year, about 200,- 
000 more household workers than does 
the present law. 

Ministers and members of religious 
orders: Ministers and members of religi- 
gious orders who have not taken a vow 
of poverty, whether self-employed or 
employees, may secure coverage by filing 
a certificate indicating their desire to be 
covered as_ self-employed persons. 
Christian Science practitioners may be 
covered on the same basis. In general, 
these people would have a 2-year option 
after coverage becomes available on 
January 1, 1955, or a 2-year option after 
the individual becomes a minister, mem- 
ber of a religious order, or practitioner, 
in which to elect coverage. 

Federal Government employees: The 
law extends coverage to approximately 
150,000 civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and its instrumentali- 
ties who are not coverei by retirement 
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United States citizens employed 
abroad: The law makes old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage possible, at 
the option of the employer, for about 
100,000 United States citizens who are 
employed outside of the United States 
by foreign subsidiaries of parent Ameri- 
can companies. 

Home workers: The law extends em- 
Ployee coverage to about 100,000 addi- 
tional homeworkers. Homeworkers who 
have the status of employees under 
the usual common-law rules applicable 
in determining employer-employee rela- 
tionship have been covered since 1937. 
In addition, homeworkers who do not 
have employee status under the usual 
common-law rules are now covered as 
employees if they work according to 
specifications of the person for whom the 
work is done on materials or goods fur- 
nished by that person and required to be 
returned to him or his designee and if 
they are paid cash wages of $50 or more 
during a calendar quarter by a given 
employer. 

Railroad retirement: Railroad em- 
ployees now have some protection under 
the Social Security System, as well as 
under the Railroad Retirement System. 
Legislation was passed a few years ago 
which partially coordinated the two 
systems. 

Retirement age: There has been con- 
siderable interest in having the retire- 
ment age on social security lowered, and 
bills have been introduced to that effect. 
It has been pointed out that such lower- 
ing of retirement age might be especially 
beneficial in times of unemployment, and 
it would also be in harmony with some 
retirement plans which have fixed the 
retirement age at 60 years, such as the 
United Mine Workers system. However, 
the Ways and Means Committee did not 
recommend any change of retirement 
age this year. The matter will probably 
be given more study during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Wives and widows: There was also leg- 
islation introduced to lower the age at 
which a widow would be eligible to begin 
drawing social-security benefits. How- 
ever, no change was made in the law re- 
garding the retirement age of a wife or 
widow. The law now provides that the 
widow, unless she has children under the 
age of 18, cannot begin drawing social- 
security benefits until she is 65, regard- 
less of the time that her husband was 
deceased. It has been pointed out that 
in many instances this has caused great 
suffering, as the widow has no means of 
livelihood until she reaches 65. There 
was also an effort made to lower the age 
at which the wife could begin drawing 
social-security benefits once her husband 
has begun drawing his. There was some 
precedent for consideration of this mat- 
ter in the recent railroad-retirement leg- 


-islation which lowered to 60 the age at 


which a widow can draw railroad re- 
tirement. 

Legislation was introduced to change 
the amount drawn by the wife or widow 
under certain conditions. Under the 
present law if a husband is covered by 
social security, when his wife reaches 
the age of 65, she ordinarily receives an 
amount equal to one-half of the amount 
of her husband’s benefits, Unless the 
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wife’s separate entitlement for employ- 
ment and contributions under social se- 
curity is equal to more than half the 
amount that her husband is entitled to 
receive, she receives no extra payment 
for the~ contribution she has made. 
There was legislation introduced to 
change this situation, but no action was 
taken on it in this session of Congress. 

Self-employed: This phase of the law 
is misunderstood to a greater extent than 
any other provision. I have personally 
received inquiries from several people 
who were entitled to social-security ben- 
efits and were not aware of it. Two 
typical examples were brought to my 
attention recently. 

A man 74 years of age who had worked 
as ah employee and contributed to the 
Secial Security System 3 quarters was 
totally unaware that his later earnings 
of $800 per year sharpening lawnmowers 
entitled him to social-security coverage 
as self-employed. All he had to do qvas 
to file schedule C, of income tax re- 
turn form 1040, showing the amount 
that he had earned each year since he 
became self-employed since 1950, and 
pay the proper amount into the social- 
security system as a self-employed per- 
son. He was then entitled to draw social- 
security benefits. 

Another case was that of a school-bus 
driver, 65 years of age, who was not en- 
titled to draw social-security benefits as 
an employee of the school township be- 
cause the political subdivision for which 
he had rendered services had not entered 
into an agreement to have its employees 
covered. He was, however, entitled to 
social-security coverage as a self-em- 
ployed person. All that was necessary 
for him to do was to file schedule C 
of form 1040 showing his earnings as a 
self-employed person and paying his 
social-security tax as such. He is now 
drawing his social-security benefits. 
There are many similar cases and each 
must be studied individually to see if it 
is covered by social security. 

Veterans: I am anxious to explain just 
what credits for social security a veteran 
receives. I know of specific instances 
where veterans’ widows and children re- 
ceive social security and the only time 
the veteran was under social security was 
while he was in the Army. I would like 
to explain that as simply as possible. 

A social security wage credit of $160 is 
provided for.each month of active mili- 
tary or naval service performed between 
September 16, 1940, and July 1, 1955. 
These credits count the same as earnings 
for covered work in determining whether 
a veteran is insured for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, and in comput- 
ing the amount of the benefit. The 
credits may not be counted for social se- 
curity purposes, however, if a benefit 
based in whole or in part on the same 
period of military service is determined 
to be payable by a Federal agency 
other than the Veterans’ Administration. 

Any specific question regarding social 
security coverage can be answered at the 
field offices, which in the Seventh Dis- 
trict counties are as follows: 

Greene, Morgan, Monroe, and Owen: 
205 South Walnut Street, Bloomington. 

Daviess, Knox, and Martin: 204 La 
Plante Building, Vincennes. 
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Clay and Sullivan: Room 306, Post 
Office Building, Terre Haute. 

Johnson: 36 South Pennsylvania, In- 
-dianapolis. 

Gibson: Courthouse, Fourth and Vice 
Streets, Evansville. 

I will also be happy to obtain any in- 
formation you need and work with you 
in any way I can if you will write me at 
my office: Wrtt1am G. Bray, Member of 
Congress, Room 1017, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to insert in the Recorp 
an essay entitled “Government in Busi- 
ness Versus Conservatism” by Dr. Rus- 
sell Kirk. It supports the idea of buy- 
ing out the Government where ib is en- 
gaged in unconstitutional functions. He 
shows the evils that are inevitable in 
government the instant it goes beyond 
its true constitutional function of pro- 
técting life and property. 

Dr. Kirk is one of our foremost 
scholars and was recently the author of 
a book entitled “The Conservative Mind” 
which attracted great attention as a 
scholarly development of the basic ten- 
ants of American society. Dr. Kirk’s 
essay deals directly with the problem 
before the Congress.of how to liquidate 
big paternalistic government so that we 
do not lose our liberty and moral in- 
tegrity. 

The essay follows: - 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS VERSUS 
CONSERVATISM 
(By Russell Kirk, D. Litt.) 

In a popular magazine, recently, I noticed 
a reference to “the rich conservatives, the 
well-off, liberals, and the poor laboring men.” 
This notion is nonsense. Some millionaires 
are fanatically radical, and some working- 
men are fiercely conservative, and the well- 
to-do. may be anything under the sun. Con- 
servatism and liberalism and radicalism are 
states of mind, not of the pocketbook. 
Though the United States has been a Nation 
substantially conservative throughout most 
of its history, rich men have exerted less 
direct influence upon government in Amer- 
ica than almost anywhere else in the world. 
Conservative regimes are in power today in 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and 
many smaller states, though in none of 
these countries do the rich amount to more 
than 1 percent of the population. Conserva- 
tism, then, must be something more than 
mere anxiety to protect large incomes. 

Conservatism, indeed, is a word with an 
old and honorable meaning—but a meaning 
almost forgotten by Americans until recent 
years. Even nowadays, though there are a 
good many conservatives in both national 
and State politics, in neither major party do 
many leading politicians describe themselves 
as conservatives. Thus, y, the 
people of the United States became the chief 
conservative Nation of the world at the very 
time when they had ceased to call themselves 
conservatives at home. For a whole genera- 
tion, the word “liberal” has been in fashion, 
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particularly in universities and among 
journalists. The liberal, in American par. 
lance, has been a person in love with con- 
stant change; often he has been influence 
directly by the system of ideas called prag. 
matism and the writings of John Dewey: 
commonly the liberal has tended to despise 
the lessons of the past and to look forward 
confidently to an endless vista of materia) 
progress, in which the state will play a larger 
and larger role, and a general equality of 
condition will be enforced. But the shock 
of the First World War somewhat disturbed 
this complacency of the liberal; the rise of 
the totalitarian states and the coming of 
the Second World War shook this complacent 
liberalism to its foundations; and the spec- 
tacle of Soviet Russia, together with certain 
alarming indications of moral decay and 
political decline in most of the rest of the 
world, put an end to the popular ascendancy 
of liberalism. The Liberal Party of Britain 
was annihilated at the polls; in America, the 
words “liberal” and “liberalism,” formerly 
so commendatory, have become terms of 
derogation or suspicion, in many quarters. 
It is time, then, for people who know that 
they are not liberals or radicals to ask them- 
selves just what they believe, and what they 
must call themselves. The traditional sys- 
tem of ideas opposed to liberalism and radi- 
calism is the conservative philosophy. Al- 
ready the words “conservative” and “con- 
servatism” are being employed as terms of 
praise in the popular press and by a good 
many serious thinkers, and books by con- 
servative writers are receiving an attention 
that they have been denied for decades. Be- 
fore long, party leaders probably will be 
describing their own programs as conserva- 
tive. In politics, as in physics or in law, it 
is scarcely possible to make any progress 
until you have defined your terms. What is 
conservatism? Who are the conservatives? 

Aristotle was a conservative, and so was 
Cicero, and there have been intelligent con- 
servatives in every age. John Stuart Mill, a 
century ago, called conservatives “the stupid 
party.” But they have outlasted most of 
their enemies, and today the conservatives 
show a power of mind which is one of the few 
heartening aspects of the present decade. 
Modern conservatism, as a regular body of 
ideas, took form about the beginning of the 
French . Revolution, when farseeing and 
patriotic men in Britain and America per- 
ceived that if humanity is to conserve the 
elements in civilization that make life worth 
living, some coherent philosophy must resist 
the leveling and destructive impulse of the 
fanatic revolutionaries. In England, the 
founder of true. conservatism was Edmund 
Burke, whose Reflections on the Revolution 
in France turned the tide of British opinion, 
and influenced incalculably the leaders of 
men in the continent and in America. In the 
newly established United States, the Fathers 
of the Republic, conservative by instinct and 
by practical experience, were determined to 
shape constitutions which should guide their 
posterity in ways of enduring justice and 
freedom. The American War of Independ- 
ence had not been a real revolution, but 
rather a separation from England; the 
authors of the Federal Constitution had no 
desire to turn society upside down. In their 
writings, particularly in the words of John 
Adams, we find a sober conservatism founded 
upon an understanding of history and 
human nature. The Constitution which they 
drew up has proved to be the most conserva- 
tive device in all history. 

Conservative leaders, ever since Burke and 
Adams, have subscribed to certain general 
ideas that we may set down, briefly, by way 
of definition. Conservatives distrust what 
Burke called “abstractions,” or a solute 
political dogmas divorced from particular 
circumstances. Nevertheless, they do believe 
in the existence of certain abiding truths 
which govern the conduct of human society. 
Perhaps the chief principles which have- 
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characterized American conservative thought 
ese: 

a and nations are governed by moral 
laws; and those laws are ordained by & power 
that is more than human. Political problems 
at bottom, are moral and religious problems. 
An eternal chain of duty links the genera- 
tions that are dead, and the generation that 
is living now, and the generations yet to be 
porn. We have no right, in our own brief 
existence, to alter irrevocably the shape of 
society, in contempt of our ancestors and of 
the rights of posterity. Politics is the art of 
apprehending and applying the justice which 
is superior to statutory law. 

2. Variety and uniformity are the great 
gifts of truly civilized society. ‘The uniform- 
ity and standardization of liberal and radi- 
cal planners would be the death of all real 
vigor and freedom in _ existence—what 
Tocqueville calls democratic despotism, a 
monotonous and endless life-in-death, every 
man precisely like his neighbor—and, like 
the damned of the Inferno, deprived forever 
of hope. 

3. pele by definition, is the rendering to 
each man of the things which best suit his 
nature; it is not mere envious leveling. Civi- 
lized society requires orders and Classes, divi- 
sion of responsibility, and true leadership. 
A free society will endeavor, indeed, to af- 
ford to men of natural abilities every oppor- 
tunity to rise by their own efforts; but it will 
resist strenuously the radical delusion that 
exact equality of station and wealth bene- 
fits everyone. The only true equality is 
equality in the sight of God; all other at- 
tempts at leveling lead to despair. Society 
longs for just leadership; and if a people 
destroy natural distinctions among men, 
presently some Bonaparte fills the vacuum— 
or worse than Bonaparte. 

4. Property and freedom are inseparably 
connected; economic leveling is not economic 
progress. If the ancient institution of pri- 
vate property is destroyed, liberty must go 
with it. Independence of action, freedom of 
criticism, and representative government all 
are possible only in a society founded upon 
private property. Conservatives value prop- 
erty for its own sake, of course; but they 
value it even more because without it all 
men are at the mercy of an omnipotent 
state—in short, they are slaves. Freedom of 
worship, of the mind, and of political organi- 
zation all are dependent upon the survival 
of private property. Sir Henry Maine’s his- 
torical studies show how any higher civiliza- 
tion is the product, in large part, of the 
growth of several property. Unless we call 
civilization a mistake, Paul Elmer More 
writes, any attempt to ignore the righis of 
property must produce general misery: “Se- 
curity of property is the first and all-essen- 
tial duty of a civilized community.” Life 
is a primitive thing; we share it with the 
beasts; but property is the mark of man 
alone, the means of our elevation. 

5. The individual is foolish, but the species 
is wise; therefore we rely in most matters 
upon the wisdom of our ancestors. History 
isan immense storehouse of knowledge. We 
pay a decent respect to the moral traditions 


’ and ancient customs of mankind, knowing 


that men who ignore the past are con- 
demned to repeat it. The conservative dis- 
trusts the radical visionary and the planner 
who would chop society into pieces and 
mold it anew. The conservative appeals 
beyond the fickle opinion of the hour to 
what Chesterton called “the democracy of 
the dead”—that is, the considered judg- 
ment of the wise men who died before our 
time, the experience of the race. Men must 
put a control upon will and appetite, and 
Ought to feel humble before the vastness. 
and antiquity of society. To presume that 
men can plan rationally the whole of exist- 
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son. Tradition and custom and our consti- 
tutions of government provide checks upon 
men's anarchic impulses. 

6. The crying need of modern society is 
not collectivism, but true.community. Men 
do not stand alone, as atoms of humanity— 
or, if they do, they do not stand for long. 
Men, as Aristotle knew, desire community. 
An arrogant and selfish individualism is 
nearly as dangerous as an oppressive collec- 
tivism—and such exaggerated selfishness, in- 
deed, may provoke the reaction of collectiv- 
ism. But conservatives do not elevate self- 
ishness to the condition of a virtue; nor do 
they surrender blindly to the fallacy that 
the only alternative to sterile individualism 
is stifling collectivism. The true conserva- 
tives believe in community in local govern- 
ment, in local and private associations, in 
the rights of the several States, in a sense of 
common interest among men engaged in 
common economic endeavors, in all those 
venerable ties which link man to man vol- 
untarily and beneficially, and which the 
collectivists, if they were to triumph, would 
destroy mercilessly. The conservatives know 
that the real instruments of community are 
church, voluntary associations, and estab- 
lished state and local bodies, not the Levia- 
than of the unitary nation-state. 

7. In the affairs of nations, the thinking 
conservatives seek always to remind Ameri- 
cans that their chief necessity is national 
humility. It is a law of politics, as well as 
of biology, that every living thing loves above 
all else—even above its own life—its distinct 
identity, which sets it off from all other 
things. If Americans try to remake all the 
nations of the world in their own image, they 
awaken this deep-seated resentment of any 
people against a power that would absorb 
their identity into the being of another. 
The conservative American, while never for- 
getting that he cannot ignore the part which 
Providence has ordained the United States 
to play in the modern world, is cautious in 
his expenditure of money and of advice 
abroad. Conservatives never tire of saying 
that America’s highest obligation in the af- 
fairs of nations is to provide the example of 
a just, honest, dignified, and prospering 
state, a republic free and secure. 

8. Change and reform, the conservatives 
know, are not identical: political innovation 
is a destructive blaze more often than it is a 
torch of progress. All human institutions 
must alter, for slow change is the means 
of conserving society, as it is the means of 
renewing the human body. But the true 
statesman combines an ability to reform 
with a disposition to preserve. The Ameri- 
can conservatives endeavor to reconcile the 
growth and alteration essential to our com- 
plicated economy with the strength and 
wholesomeness of our moral and social tra- 
ditions. The conservatives see a stern Provi- 
dence at work in the affairs of men, and they 
try to lead Americans into courses con- 
sonant with the profound natural tendency 
of things, rather than presuming to sweep 
away all the good of existing society along 
with the evil which no society ever wholly 
eradicates. 


From the inception of the American Re- 
public, the spirit of conservatism has been 
strong among us; but it has not been con- 
fined to a single party, nor has it borne any 
close relationship to distinctions of wealth, 
occupation, and birth. Of the people whom 
we call conservative, some are physicians, 
and some locomotive engineers, and some 
professors, and some clerks, and some bank- 
ers, and some farmers, and some diemakers, 
and some soldiers. Often, however, Ameri- 
can conservatism has been instinctive, rather 
than refiective. The time is now upon us, 
it appears, when conservatives must think 
soberly and lucidly. It will not suffice simp- 
ly’ to express a vague opposition to collec- 
tivism if, at the same time, conservatives let 
the enemies of traditional society obtain 
control over the instruments of political and 
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economic survival, and the media of direct- 
ing public opinion. Centralization, exten- 
sion of the economic functions of govern- 
ment, the increase of taxation and national 
debts, the decay of family life and local as- 
sociation, and the employment of formal 
schooling to enforce uniformity of charac- 
ter and opinion—these influences are at work 
among us with a dreadful power. We are 
beginning, perforce, to work our way back 
to the first principles of politics and ethics. 
The time is perilously short, nevertheless. 
The conservative instinct of America, just 
now reawakening, must draw its vigor from 
every man and every woman who believes in 
enduring truth, in liberty under law, and in 
the social arrangements essential to the 
maintenance of a just and free and tranquil 
Nation. 

Americans have more to conserve, prob- 
ably, than have any other modern people; 
and conservative impulses are congenial to 
American character. We all are partners in 
the gigantic concern of American society, 
whether our material share in the national 
partnership is large or small; the man with 
the smallest portion has as much a right 
to that share as the man with the largest 
possessions has to what is his own. Corre- 
spondingly, we all have the duty of stand- 
ing by our common heritage of the Repub- 
lic, without envy or evasion. The majority 
of conservatives, in every country, always 
have been men of slender means and ob- 
scure station. These conservatives are not 
interested primarily in free competition or 
in the American standard of living, valuable 
though those possessions are. What gives 
the true conservative his strength in our 
time of troubles is his belief in a moral 
order which joins all classes in a common 
purpose, and through which men may live 
in justice and liberty. It is high time that 
the leaders of political conservatism began 
to speak in terms of ethics, of right and 
wrong. If they do so, they will find that 
they enjoy a free field, for their liberal and 
radical opponents are morally bankrupt in 
1954. 

“We are told that a workingman cannot 
be conservative,” Disraeli said in 1874, “be- 
cause he has nothing to conserve—he has 
neither land nor capital; as if there were 
not other things in the world as precious 
as land and capital.” The workingman, in 
free society, has liberty, security of person 
and home, equal protection by the laws, the 
right to the fruits of his own industry, and 
opportunity to do the best that is in him. 
“Surely these are privileges worthy of being 
preserved. * * * And if that be the case, 
is it wonderful that the working classes 
are conservative?” Eighty years later, Dis- 
raeli’s words ring true. The American work- 
ingman rarely is a true radical, and often 
he is a thorough conservative; and this is 
true also of a large part of the British work- 
ing classes. Conservative principles are not 
simply economic concepts, and they are not 
confined to a single class. They are in- 
tended to shelter the rights and the hopes 
of everyone in society. If we adhere to the 
wisdom of our ancestors and to venerable 
social institutions, Burke said in his over- 
powering reply to the radical Duke of Bed- 
ford, then we all are safe together, rich and 
poor, old and young, the powerful and the 
humble. But if we once sweep aside our 
established ways of living together and work- 
ing together, the way is opened for any 
ruthless adventurer or knot of unscrupu- 
lous men to master society and plunder it 
lawlessly. Precisely this happened to France 
in Burke’s time, and has happened in half 
the world in the 20th century. 

Conservatism, then, is not simply the con- 
cern of the people who have much property 
and influence; it is a social concept im- 
portant to everyone who desires equal jus- 
tice and freedom and all the 
lovable old ways of humanity. Conserva- 
tism is not simply a defense of capitalism. 
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(Capitalism, indeed, is a word coined by 
Karl Marx, intended from the beginning to 
create the impression that the only thing 
conservatives try to defend is vast accumu- 
lations of private capital.) The true con- 
servative does defend private enterprise 
stoutly; and one of the reasons why he de- 
fends it is that private enterprise is the 
only really satisfactory system of economic 
endeavor; but more than even this, he de- 
fends private enterprise as a means to an 
end. That end is a society just and free, 
in which each man has the right to what is 
his own, to what he inherits from his father, 
and to the rewards of: his ability and in- 
dustry; a society which recognizes a moral 
order that governs every man, whatever his 
station; a society which cherishes variety 
and individuality, rising superior to the 
dreary plain of socialism. A conservative 
society enables men to be truly human per- 
sons, not mere specks in a collective tapioca- 
pudding society; it respects their dignity as 
persons—or, as Chesterton says, the right of 
every man to be “his potty little self.” 

As more and more people come to appre- 
hend the shocking injuries inflicted upon 
civilization by collectivistic systems in our 
century, it is no wonder that conservatism 
appears to be gaining ground in every ele- 
ment of the American Nation. But the task 
before intelligent conservatives still is 
tremendous. Conservatism’s most con- 
spicuous difficulty in our time is that the 
men who wish to preserve our old liberty 
and security are confronted by a crowd that 
has come to look upon society, vaguely, as 
a homogeneous mass of identical individ- 
uals, with indistinguishable abilities and 
needs, whose happiness may be secured by 
direction from above, through legislation or 
public-school indoctrination or State-di- 
rected economic enterprise. To an appre- 
ciable extent, both in domestic policy and 
in foreign affairs, the American Government 
has refiected this belief in recent years. 
Conservatives must teach humanity once 
more that the germ of public affections (in 
Burke's phrase) “is to love the little platoon 
we belong to in society.” If conservatives 
cannot redeem modern men from the sterile 
fallacies of collectivism, then a general 
misery, impoverishing to body and soul, im- 
pends over all western society—the collec- 
tivism that has deluged Europe east of the 
Elbe and the Austrian Alps, the collectivism 
(as Orwell wrote) of “the stream- 
lined men who think in slogans and talk in 
bullets.” The prospect of this collectivism, 
affrighting the most stubborn liberals of the 
West, is the immediate impulse behind the 
revival of popular conservatism in the 
United States. 

Mere negative opposition, clutching in de- 
spair at what we still retain, but drifting 
with the current of affairs and offering no 
clear alternative to collectivism, is futile; 
and it is not true conservatism. Men who 
believe in justice and order und the old 
decencies must apply the general principles 
of conservative thought to the necessities of 
the hour. The effort is being made, although 
by too few, as yet. In the realm of the in- 
tellect, some of the most encouraging signs 
of this revival of a positive and courageous 
conservatism have been certain recent books: 
Mr. Richard Weaver's Ideas Have Conse- 
quences, reminding us that if our philosoph- 
ical postulates are mistaken, our actions will 
be disastrous; Dean R. A. Nisbet’s The Quest 
for Community, describing how liberal pro- 
grams have failed to satisfy the deep-seated 
longings of human nature, and how an in- 
telligent conservatism can bring us back to 
real community; Mr. Clinton Rossiter’s Seed- 
time of the Republic, examining the conser- 
vative foundations of American politics. a 

In the realm of practical affairs, some men 
of high talent in the arts of government and 
of business have begun to turn their atten- 
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tion toward the formation of positive con- 
servative policies, in political and economic 
action, that will lead us away from the 
morass of collectivism. . 

Among the most intelligent and detailed of 
these proposals is Mr. Charles E. Wilson’s plan 
for returning a great variety of economic 
enterprises, assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the late war or earlier, to the 
private control which not only is the most 
efficient form of management, but—still more 
important—makes possible that diversity of 
ownership and that diffusion of property- 
holding which sustain free political institu- 
tions. Sale of governmentally owned manu- 
facturing facilities, transportation systems, 
service activities, and construction and main- 
tenance systems, at an economic price, to pri- 
vate corporations and individuals, would be 
the most important reversal of the drift 
toward a repressive collectivism which any 
nation has experienced in many years. This 
is conservatism intelligently applied to our 
present discontents. 

By ideas, good or bad, the destinies of na- 
tions are governed. Fraudulent and falla- 
cious ideas, in the ascendant over much of 
the world, have brought modern civilization 
close to destruction. The task for the con- 
servatives is to lead our nation, now, with a 
high reason and a high imagination. “Men 
of intemperate minds never can be free,” 
Burke wrote. “Their passions forge their 
fetters.” Temperance, prudence, fortitude, 
and justice are the four massive pillars of 
conservatism. 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks in con- 
tinuance of my report on the appro- 
priation acts of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress, as follows: 


PUBLIC LAW 437 


H. R. 8779, Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Appropriation Act 


A. Appropriates $723,683,150 for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal ending June 30, 1955. 
Continues antistrike provisions. 

B. Item: 

Aavigntianel Beret Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Research 


Plant and animal disease and 


Appropriation 
~--.. $35, 353,000 
pest 
-- 17,689, 579 
14, 325, 000 


67, 367, 579 
708 








Total, salaries and expenses_..... 
Payments to States, etce__............. 19, 453, 
Foot and mouth and other contagious 


Extension Service: 
Payments to States, etc_............... 
Federal Extension Service 


Total, Extension Service_ 
Farmer Cooperative Service-..... 


Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protection and man- 
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H. R. 8779, Department of Agriculture ang 
Farm Credit Appropriation Act—con. 


eo Appropriation? 
‘orest ONE trallta..ncccectscncecesus $16, 
Acquisition of land: ne 
OIE IN» c.0nssibeennesetieesinindibidibappeiintsndiemnss 125, 000 
RTE ns iiowrcopetinnnka<atvtaaws (10, 000) 
State and private forestry cooperation.._... 10, 683, 699 
Cooperative range improvements__......__ (400; 000) 
Total, Forest Service............-..- 74, 774, 80), 
Soil Conservation Service: basses 
Conservation operations_.............. 59, 085, 671 
Watershed protection ............- =~. 5,500,000 
Flood prevention. --.....--.--.----_-- 7, 482, 000 
Water conservation and utilization 7 
projects..........-.--.-----...--..- 480, 000 
Total, Soil Conservation Service....._ 72,547,671, 


Agricultural Marketing Service: ate as 
Marketing Research and Service: 
Marketing research and agricul- 


tural estimates._................ 10, 215,000 





Marketing services. ..........-.... 11, 575, 500 
Total, marketing research and 
CGO tenn iaite eidatdctes<n 21, 790, 500 
Payments to States, ete_-........_.__. 900, 000 
Re ee to Commodity Credit 
SU POTRTIOR 6. nnccccosecccseuececsee 441, 655 
School lunch .-..---...-..---.-.-..... 83, 236" 197 
Total, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
Plvidnsreksocicdéencncaiepppshadwcce 106, 368, 352 
Agricultural conservation program ......... “191, 700, 000. 
Foreign Agricultural Service_....... ca 965, 000 
Commodity Exchange Authority........_. 673, 000 








Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Agricultural adjustment programs..__. 41, 250, 000 
UR Bei e ccetscteccicriizetccaccc, 50,001,000 





Total, Commodity Stabilization 

SUN ss inibt wns scaeinddwdbecnews. 100, 850, 000 

Federal Crop Insurance, salaries and ex- 
I netentn cen sopimestshtdnadeoenc« 6, 000, 000 

Rural Electrification Administration, sal- 
aries and expenses____.............-..... 7, 285, 000 

Farmers’? Home Administration, salaries 
RG CIEE. 4, ocncticwesdiianwddemucsese 22, 500, 000 
I oo i ccmgnibniiimiinoncee 2, 030, 000 
Office of Secretary... 2, 080, 000 
Office of Information 1, 196, 000 
Ris tee ih iS Ri 659, 950 
Total, title I, regular activities__..._. 723, 351, 650 
Title IIL, special activities._............... 331, 500 
Total appropriations_............... 723, 683, 150 


PUBLIC LAW 458 


H. R. 8873, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act 


A. Sogeeattes $28,800,125,486 for military functions 
ad ministe: by the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Limits cost of family 
quarters for military personnel and provides for school- 
ing of dependents of such personnel. Directs the See- 
retary of Defense to assist American small business to 
participate equitably in the furnishing of commodities 
and services financed with funds appropriated here- 
under. Continues antistrike provisions. Requires the 
use of domestic food, clothing, cotton or wool, if possible, 
when needed, ' 


B. Item: 
TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
Appropriations 
Salaries and expenses..................-- $55, 000 





TITLE 11—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 





Salaries and expemses._..._..........-... 12, 250, 000 

Office of Public Information ...........-.-. 500, 000 
Total, title II—Office of Secretary 

RSE ee 12, 750, 000 


| 











ii eae 7, 680, 000 
Construction of ships, MSTS_.........-- 50, 000, 000 
SRE CE 40, 000, 000 
Emergency fund... .................-... 25, 000, 000 
ES RES Ree 404, 500, 000 
Court of Military ON rss ceien 320, 000 

BN co os 

‘otal, ItI—Interservice activi- 

x» acelaaiibmernccatcans ee. 527, 800,000 
TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Military personnel. ........--.---.----- 4, 150, 479, 000 

Maintenance and operations..........--- 2 795, 722, 986 


15, 000, 000 


OP COS... 2 cnn nennncnnnceeensennssere 
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873, Department of Defense Appro- 
ane priation Act—Continued 


TITLE 1V—DEPARTMENT OF THE aRMY—continued 











Reserve personne! requirements 
Army National be nn Tg leas - 
rch and deve 
Notional eS Promotion of Rifi sexene 
ractice, coc ncennna-na0-na=s5e~-= 
aia “Communication System: Oper- pee 
ation and maintenance. ...-----------+ c 
itle IV—Department of the 
a by snoanepetihianninenaitede 7, 619, 066, 986 
TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

perso! 000 

ilitary personnel, Navy. -------- 2, 417, 000, 
eienty personnel, Naval Reserve 78, 100, 4 

Navy personnel, general expenses_ ns 75, 030, 
Military personnel, Marine Cae Sor 612, 180, 600 
Military personnel, Marine ae fe lal 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_-..... 167, 994, 500 
Marine Corps procurement......------- = ” = + 
Aircraft — cee ihictitteite nea 

Aireraft and re curement......-. , 973, 568, 
Ships and facilities. -- -.-----..---------« 818, 681, 000 


Construction of ships (1948-51 programs) . 57, 600, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion (1952-55 

programs) a5 poate ee ea 1, 042, 400, 000 

dnance and facilities. ..--.------------ 
Siaaeas for new construction (liquida- 

tion of contract authorization) wl 
Medical care. .--------------- 
Civil engineering - ...----= 
Military construction, 





ForceS...-------------------0+----02-2 15, 000, 000 
Research and development....---------« 419, 874, 900 
Servicewide supply and finanee......-.-. 300, 
Servieewide operations. -..-------------- 104, 570, 000 
Naval petroleum reserves (transfer 

authority in 1954) --------------------- 3, 575,000 

otal, title V—Department of the 
"fers ccccccccescesasesoucsoocers 9, 712, 823, 500 





ireraft and related procurement __--.-.. 2, 760, 000, 000 
Major procurement other than aireraft.. 674, 364, 000 
Research and development. -_.....------. 418, 070, 000 
Maintenance and operations.....-.-.-.-- 3, 502, 792, 000 
Military personnel. .......-------------- 3, 356, 704, 000 
Reserve personnel . .....-.--+----------<« 28, 000, 000 
Air National Guard ....--.-------------« 160, 000, 000 
Contingencies. .....-----+-<--0---------< 28, 000, 000 

Total, title VI—Department of the 

Aly Fort... cco cndicoccconvesasive 10, 927, 930, 000 
Total appropriations, titles I, II. 

Til, IV, V_ Wake cocesunantac * ... 28,800, 125, 486 





American Ideal Courses 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
letter I would like to share with my col- 
leagues from Mr. Place: 

JuLy 25, 1954. 
Hon. RaLpH W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN GWINN: An over- 
whelming majority of Americans are loyal 
and patriotic, and the very thought of an 
atheistic Communist dictatorship regiment- 
ing all mankind as yes men to a political boss 
demanding obedience to his decrees rather 
than to God’s will and Christ’s teachings is 
Tepugnant to them. 

Unfortunately, however, the task of expos- 
ing Communist activities in our midst has 
been neglected by many citizens, and not 
enough Americans have countered fraudu- 
lent Communist propaganda by acclaiming 
the blessings and privileges guaranteed to 
them by our Constitution. 

In our approach to the problem of com- 
munism, perhaps, the tendency has been to 
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“accentuate the negative and eliminate the 
positive.” 

Generally the evils of communism have 
been played up in the headlines and articles 
‘im the press considerably more than the vir- 
tues of Americanism. 

While it is true that we cannot combat 
communism intelligently unless we know 
what it is and what its objectives and 
methods are, it is also a fact that Americans 
must be thoroughly familiar with the basic 
concepts of our form of government and way 
of life, as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Bill of Rights, the Constitu- 
tion, and other historic documents, in order 
that they and their children may intelli- 
gently guard and defend those basic con- 
cepts (which are the antithesis of Marxist 
principles) : 

Here in the Nation’s Capital, the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, composed of approxi- 
mately 6,000 business dhd professional men, 
takes a positive approach to preserving 
American liberties and freedom through the 
maintenance and support of its American 
ideals committee. This committee is. not 
new. It was formed some years ago to “con- 
sider methods of inculcating in uninformed 
residents an understanding of and a regard 
for traditional American principles of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Without fanfare, the American ideals com- 
mittee has been performing a valuable serv- 
ice to the District of Columbia and to the 
Nation for a number of years. 

It has been my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the American ideals committee dur- 
ing 1953-54 during the administration of 
Harry L. Merrick, an advertising executive, 
who, together with Liaison Director E. K. 
Morris, president of the Federal Storage Co., 
inspired to committee to unprecedented ac- 
tivity. 

I wish to report to you on the programs 
of this committee because I sincerely be- 
lieve that is a pilot operation which could 
benefit our Nation tremendously if the busi- 
nessmen in communities throughout the 
land instituted a similar committee either 
in the local chamber of commerce or board 
of trade, or any other existing civic-minded 
organization of business and professional 
men. 

It is conceivable to me that American 
ideals committees in every city, town, and 
hamlet throughout America could mean the 
difference between saving and losing our pre- 
cious heritage. The hour is late but not 
too late. 

The organization plan of the American 
ideals committee this year was designed to 
give every one of the #0 members a job or 
jobs to do. 

Therefore, nine subcommittees were set up 
under the chairmanship of capable business 
and professional men with the special back- 
ground and talents for this assignments, as 
follows: 

Americanization, under W. Gilbert Dent, 
Jr., of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. This subcommittee worked closely with 
the Americanization School of the District 
of Columbia and its administrative prin- 
cipal, James T. Gallahorn, and participated 
in welcoming new citizens at regularly spon- 
sored receptions inaugurated last February 
by the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Internal security, under Julius N. Cahn, 
counsel of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This subcommittee obtained ex- 
perts from Senate and House investigating 
committees as speakers, and also prepared 


ing knowledge of the security problem and 
steps being taken to meet it. 


Special projects, under W. Jeffries 
Chewning, Jr., Hamilton National Bank. 


Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and 
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Maj. Pierre L’Enfant, sponsored by the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society, respectively. On 
July 16, the color guard composed of Ameri- 
can ideals committee members, participated 
in the patriotic services held in conjunction 
with Recognition of District of Columbia 
Flag Day, sponsored by the District Commis- 
sioners and a citizens’ committee. 

Awards, under James E. Palmer, Jr., at- 
torney who served until recently in the De- 
partment of Justice for many years. It was 
the policy of this subcommittee to recom- 
mend citations from the committee and 
awards of recognition from the board of 
trade to Americans rendering an important 
service in advancing American ideals. Those 
sa honored included John Jay Daly, journal- 
ist and author of the Toast to the Flag, fa- 
miliar to millions of Americans; Willard Ed- 
wards, journalist; Hon. Jennings Randolph, 
a former Member of Congress now serving 
on the American ideals committee in recog- 
nition of extensive public speaking endeav- 
ors on behalf of keeping America strong; 
David Lawrence, editor and columnist who 
has been a relentless foe of communism. 
Other awards were given to the sponsors of 
the WTOP television series, I Led Three 
Lives, based on the experiences of Herbert 
Philbrick, counterspy for the FBI, and to 
the American Security & Trust Co., for con- 
ducting a newspaper advertising campaign 
portraying the advantages and accomplish- 
ments of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

National defense, under Col. John, V. 
Hinkel, public relations consultant. This 
committee arranged a luncheon in conjunc- 
tion with the 29th celebration of National 
Defense Week (February 12-22) with the 
Reserve Officers Associaation and other 
groups. Awards were made to the outstand- 
ing enlisted reservists of all services of the 
metropolitan area. 

Speakers, under J. R. Pat Gorman, trade 
association attorney. Principal function 
of this committee was to recommend and 
sometimes supply speakers to patriotic and 
civic groups as well as for schools, radio, and 
television. Mr. Gorman personally gave 
many flannel board talks on American Ideals 
in cities throughout the country. 

Publications, under James D. Owens, of 
D. N. Owens & Co., Inc. This subcommittee 
not only collected publications and prints for 
committee files but also for distribution to 
committee members to keep them informed. 

Public relations, under Edward R. Place, 
public relations consultant, working closely 
with the public relations staff of the Board 
of Trade, as well as communications media. 

Reception, under Soterios Nicholson, at- 
torney. Purpose of this subcommittee was 
to welcome new members and develop cor- 
dial relations among all members as well as 
esprit de corps. 

Fred L. Dixon, of Folger, Nolan & Co., ren- 
dered valuable service cooperating on the 
Your Federal Government at Work project 
with Charles T. Lloyd, its director, at Ameri- 
can University. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Ideals Committee, the board of trade en- 
dorsed legislation since enacted into law to 
revise the Pledge of Allegiance by the ad- 
dition of the two words “under God,” fol- 
lowing the words, “one Nation” and pre- 
ceding the word “indivisible.” The revised 
pledge was consistently used at committee 
functions. 

Sixteen major events featured the year’s 
program of the American Ideals Committee, 
as follows: 

September 1: Eighth Annual National 
Conference on Citizenship at the Statler 
Hotel. 

September 2: Organization meeting at the 
Burlington Hotel. 

October 3: Joint award luncheon at the 
Burlington Hotel with American Public Re- 
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lations Association (citations to John Jay 
Daly and Willard Edwards). 

November 4: Award luncheon meeting at 
the United States Capitol (citation to David 
Lawrence). 

November 5: Guided tour of FBI exhibits. 

December 6: Award luncheon at the Bur- 
lington Hotel (citation to the Honorable Jen- 
nings Randolph). 

January 7: Joint award luncheon meeting 
of the Sertoma Club at the New Colonial 
Hotel (citation to the National Brewing Co. 
and Sertoma American Way of Life Award to 
Herbert Philbrick). 

February 8: Lincoln Day ceremonies (rep- 
resented by color guard and in wreath-lay- 
ing). 

as 9: National Defense Week award 
luncheon at Burlington Hotel, with military 
and naval affairs committee and the Re- 
serve Officers Association (ROA certificates 
of merit awarded). 

March 10: Business and planning lunch- 
eon at the University Club. 

April 11: Patriots’ Day award luncheon 
meeting at the Burlington Hotel with the 
military and naval affairs committees and 
Massachusetts State Society (certificate of 
recognition to the American Security and 
Trust Co.). 

April 12: Jefferson Day ceremonies (repre- 
sented by color guard and in wreath lay- 
ing). 

May 13: Americanization School luncheon, 
participation in student assembly and tour 
of classrooms (certificate of recognition to 
Americanization School). 

May 14: Joint luncheon meeting with cul- 
tural development committee at the Ral- 
eigh Hotel to honor Dr. H. Paul Caemmerer, 
retiring Secretary and administrative officer 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

June 15: Business meeting for review and 
planning at the University Club. 

July 16: “Recognition of District of Colum- 
bia Flag Day” at the District Building( repre- 
sented by color guard). - 

On August 2, the American Ideals Com- 
mittee will be represented by a color guard 
at the exercises at the tomb of Maj. Pierre 
L’Enfant at the Lee Mansion. 

The committee participated in the tele- 
vision programs A Free Man Faces Commu- 
nism (WMAL-TV) and I Led Three Lives 
(WTOP-TV) and judged an essay contest 
based on student editor interviews with Her- 
bert Philbrick. 

Speakers, not previously mentioned, who 
addressed the committee during the past 
year include Maj. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United 
States Army, retired; War Correspondent 
Jim Lucas; Robert Kunzig, counsel of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities; 
Benjamin Mandell, research director of the 
Jenner Subcommittee on Internal Security; 
Adm. Leland Lovette, United States Navy, 
retired, director of public relations of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Karl Baarslag, 
research director of Senator McCarTHur’'s 
Government Operations Committee. 

Working in the open and with full pub- 
licity, business promoting American ideals 
enjoy a tremendous advantage over sub- 
versive groups, which, of necessity, must 
operate underground and strive to avoid 
publicity. 

Washington businessmen know that they 
cannot relax, however, in promotion of Amer- 
ican ideals, especially among our youth, be- 
cause there has come into their hands re- 
cently copies of a 23-page pamphlet which 
is entitled “The American Way to Jobs— 
Peace, Democracy—Draft Program of the 
Communist Party.” One such pamphlet was 
mailed to a recent college graduate and was 
postmarked College Park, Md. 

The Communists are typically deceitful in 
publicizing the title, “The American Way.” 

The writer is president of the Sertoma Club 
of Washington, D. C., and knows that the 
American way program has been carried on 





for several years by Sertoma International, 
and features distribution of copies of the 
Declaration of Independence to school chil- 
dren; recognition of outstanding Americans 
through presentation to them of the Ser- 
toma American Way of Life award; celebra- 
tion of American Way Day in communities; 
singing the national anthem at sports events; 
selling freedom with the flannelboard before 
audiences of all kinds. 

Nearly a dozen members of the board of 
trade American ideals committee were among 
the charter officers and members of the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, D. C., illustrating 
how business and professional men spread 
the gospel of Americanism to all the organi- 
zations to which they belong if influenced in 
the right way. 

In closing, may I point out that one large 
American company, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., working with Stanford Research 
Institute and Stanford University Press, has 
tried out a new kind of employee program 
called the American ideals course. This pro- 
gram was created in response to requests 
from employees for more information on the 
why and how of our economy, and consists 
of a series of lectures with films. 

Multiply the Washington Board of Trade’s 
American ideals committee and American 
ideals courses all over America, and I believe 
that we can cast away all fears of commu- 
nism and socialism making any headway in 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp R. PLACE, 
Chairman, American Ideals Committee, 
Washington Board of Trade. 





Biennial Report to Citizens of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my custom in the past four 
sessions of Congress to make a report to 
the people of the Fifth Connecticut Dis- 
trict at the end of each session. - This 
condensed summary deals with major 
legislation that has been passed by Con- 
gress, and my own participation in this 
legislation, as well as other personal 
activities which had a direct bearing on 
the people I represent in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

The President, in his state of the Union 
message, outlined in general terms what 
he was to propose more specifically in 
later stages as his program. The Presi- 
dent thus demonstrated from the very 
beginning that he comprehended the 
problems confronting the Nation and the 
whole world and proposed logical and 
down-to-earth solutions. The major 
portion of this program emerged from 
Congress without serious or damaging 
alterations. 

The President’s legislative program 
constituted 64 proposals, and Congress, 
in cooperation with the administration, 
attained the very high batting average 
of 0.828. This percentage is far greater 
than any for prior Congresses in modern 
history. It is evident from this fact that 
the President and the Republican Con- 
gress worked in concert and harmony 
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for the general welfare of the Nation. 
This has been a Congress of constructive 
achievement. 

The end of the fighting in Korea iy 
July of 1953 fulfilled the promise made 
by the President in his campaign for 
election. The President and Congress 
kept faith with the American people 
and brought an end to the burdens and 
sufferings which were largely being borne 
by us. Here was an example of decision 
contrasted to indecision by the previous 
administration. In the first year of this 
administration, peace came to the world 
and we were ready to chart a course 
which involved no bloodshed and no loss 
of American lives. From then on, we 
seized the initiative in world affairs from 
Soviet Russia, and have maintained it, 
We are the bulwark of the free Western 
World and the hope to which subjugated 
peoples in totalitarian nations cling for 
survival. 

Civil rights has been the subject of 

demagoguery for so long that it’ seemed 
impossible to accomplish anything sub- 
stantial in this area. Yet, quietly and 
effectively, the Republican administra. 
tion has done more to break down the 
dividing line between differing groups of 
Americans that has been done since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. The color of 
one’s skin, his race or national origin is 
not a criterion for judgment but rather 
we are rapidly approaching the proposi- 
tion that man shall be judged by his 
ability alone. This is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the outlawing of segregation in 
our school systems, the integration of 
men and women in our military forces, 
and the appointment of Negroes to posi- 
tions of great responsibility in govern- 
ment. 
. ‘The economic planners, who had con- 
trolled the course of government for so 
long, brought the encroachment of the 
Federal Government into all types of 
business enterprises. We found, upon 
taking office, that the Government was 
roasting coffee, making ice cream, manu- 
facturing paint, maintaining shipping 
facilities, and otherwise engaging in 
many other practices which very ob- 
viously should be a part of our private 
economic system. 

This situation has been corrected and 
already billions of dollars have accrued 
to the Government through the sale of 
many of these operations. The business 
ventures stripped of government subsidy 
are now tax paying members of the 
national community. This program isa 
continuing one, and it is expected that 
the amount which will revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury will approximate $40 
billion. 

A vigorous campaign to rid the Gov- 
ernment of potential subversives was 
instituted and has been strengthened by 
the passage of legislation by the Con- 
gress. The Communists who had found 
it convenient to bore from within are 
now stripped of positions of influence in 
the Government and are being dealt 
with in a judicious manner by our 
courts. The Communist Party, as such, 
will no longer have the rights and privi- 
leges of a political party, and other 
enactments assure that the Government 
may protect itself through adequate 
espionage and sabotage laws. In addi- 
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tion, peacetime spying has become a 
crime to the same degree as treasonous 
activities in time of war. To assure the 
effectiveness of congressional invest.ga- 
tions involving subversives, immunity 
from self-incrimination can now be ex- 
tended so that spies and traitors may 
no longer take refuge in evasion or 
silence. 

The “mess” exists no longer in Wash- 
ington. Honesty and integrity are the 
rule rather than the exception. These 
homely American virtues have become 
part of the accepted rules of procedure 
in Government. There has been a 
housecleaning of those who sought to 
make Government their private prey for 
nefarious schemes and undertakings. 

Energetic investigations by congres- 
sional committees in the internal reve- 
nue and housing fields have brought 
about correction of inadequate legisla- 
tion. 

A 20-year attempt to bring, into being 
American participation in the St. Law- 
rence seaway has been realized. This 
will broaden the economic frontiers of 
America and strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between us and our Canadian 
neighbor to the north. 

The so-called tidelands dispute has 
been ended after several years of bicker- 
ing. The rights of the several States 
involved, to the marginal lands off their 
coastlines, had a far deeper meaning 
than the oil reserves which figured so 
prominently in the debate. Under this 
statute, Connecticut, for instance, is 
assured that there will be no Federal 
interference with the harbor facilities, 
oyster beds, and other valuable proper- 
ties on the coast of our State. 

A monumental accomplishment of this 
Congress has-been the first complete re- 
vision of our tax laws in decades. 
Through the modernization of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, savings of $7.4 bil- 
lion in taxes came to the American peo- 
ple. This is certainly one facet of Gov- 
ernment which directly affects each and 
every one of us, and will be dealt with 
at greater length later in this report. 

It is appropriate that I hereafter dis- 
cuss in some detail the most significant 
legislative actions of the 83d Congress. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


This subject occupies a prominent 
place in this report because of my assign- 
ment to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and my chairmanship of its Sub- 
committee on Security. I consider my- 
self to be partially responsible for the 
outstanding record of this Congress in 
the atomic field. 

Through major revisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, we not only fulfilled 
Republican Party pledges but opened 
this Nation’s vast nuclear potential both 
for defense and peaceful purposes. 

Basically, the secrecy provisions are 
modified to permit disclosure of suffi- 
cient information to our allies so that 
their armed forces may be trained in the 
use of the latest atomic weapons. Sec- 
ondly, the changes make possible the de- 
velopment of a domestic nuclear power 
industry and allow Yor the pooling of 
atomic resources and knowledge so that 
our friends and allies may share with 
us the peacetime benefits of atomic 
research, 
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One of the most satisfactory and im- 
portant results of this bill is the avenue 
it opens for American private industry 
to put its skill to work developing spe- 
cial applications of atomic energy in 
commerce, agriculture, and medicine. 
This conforms to the American principle 
of private enterprise and initiative to 
which—at long last—the policy of our 
country is directing itself. 

This was no easy task as we were ham- 
strung by a-‘small group of self-appointed 
Democrat guardians of Government mo- 
nopoly. But in the end, the atomic re- 
vision program sailed through by a re- 
sounding vote. It represents a tribute to 
the drive and leadership of the President 
and the administration, and I am proud 
of my part in the formulation of this 
bill. 

In the administrative field, the most 
important international development in 
the area of atomic energy in the post- 
war era was President Eisenhower’s plan 
for the pooling of information. and 
know-how by the nations of the world. 
His grasp of the initiative has assured 
us of the cooperation of many countries 
in the peacetime use of atomic power, 
and has enhanced the possibilities of an 
effective free-world coalition to a great 
degree. The fulfillment of this proposal 
will result in the economic betterment 
of all nations and counteract very thor- 
oughly the Soviet propaganda line that 
our efforts in atomic and nuclear energy 
are directed toward destruction. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My membership on the House Armed 
Services Committee makes me particu- 
larly aware of the need for maximum 
defense and security of our country. 
The times in which we live make neces- 
sary the maintenance of a strong mili- 
tary force devoted to the protection of 
our citizens against any potential ag- 
gressor. 

During the 83d Congress and because 
of the very special knowledge of the 
President and this administration, there 
has been a radical overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s defense structure. The results 
add up to a highly maneuverable Army, 
Navy, and Air Force capable of react- 
ing instantly in an emergency. There 
are now specific lines of policy in our 
national defense program arrived at 
after careful deliberation and constitut- 
ing decisions aimed to meet changing 
conditions. These include, first, a mili- 
tary force geared to the indefinite fu- 
ture, well-rounded, highly trained, and 
superbly equipped with the best mate- 
rial and weapons our technology can 
produce; second, the integration of 
atomic and other newly developed weap- 
ons into the Armed Forces; third, the 
establishment of an Air Force Academy 
comparable to West Point and Annapo- 


lis; fourth, bringing into balance our . 


resources and commitments, our mili- 
tary capabilities and our foreign policies 
and obligations, so that any position our 
Government takes can be backed up by 
strength in being. : 
All of this has been accomplished with 
due regard for the abilities of our citi- 
zens to pay a fair share for our na- 
tional defense. We have not subordi- 
nated the economic well-being of our 
Nation to military inefficiencies and 
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waste. Continuation of these policies 
will result in increased strength at a 
far lower cost than has heretofore been 
possible. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The 83d Congress saw 1953. end up as 
the most prosperous year in the Nation’s 
history. Evidence is accumulating that 
1954 wil! measure up as another year of 
sound business and plenty. Inflation 
has been halted. For the housewife, 
wage earner, and producer this is good 
news and part of the change the Amer- 
ican people voted for when the Republi- 
can Congress and the President were 
handed the reins of government in 1952. 

The Republican administration pro- 
vided an area development program to 
work with the States and communities 
in searching for new industries. Under 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, sur- 
plus labor regions were helped by tax 
amortization benefits and assistance 
was given to local firms in obtaining 
Government contracts. -A permanent 
agency was created—the Small Business 
Administration—solely responsible for 
the job of aiding small business. 

As Republicans, we have tackled our 
economic future without crisis, and have 
made a good start toward a better to- 
morrow for all our people. 

TAXES 


The outstanding change in the fiscal 
policy of the United States is the fact 


.that the overall tax-cut. program will 


leave an additional $7.4 billion in the 
pockets of the American people. This 
tax cut would have been impossible 
without savings effected by the Republi- 
can administration. The history of the 
United States records no such relief to 
the American taxpayer for any pre- 
vious year. It influences for good the 
prosperity and well-being of millions 
of Americans and thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises. What makes this fiscal 
achievement even more remarkable is 
the fact that in the face of returning 
$7.4 billion to the American people by 
these tax cuts, we expect the cost of the 
Federal Government for the next fiscal 
year to be less than any other prior to 
World War <I. This budget reduction 
represents a savings of $125,580,000 to 
the taxpayers of Connecticut. 

The tax-revision bill of 1954 was the 
greatest economic undertaking of any 
single Congress. It resulted in the first 
complete overhauling of our revenue laws 
in 75 years. This act alone will save the 
American taxpayers $1.4 billion. Mil- 
lions of people who are retired or living 
on pensions; people who have heavy 
medical bills; working people with de- 
pendents; farmers who are concerned 
about soil-conservation costs; working 
widows and widowers with dependent 
children; people who have heretofore 
suffered double taxation of their divi- 
dends—all these become the beneficiaries 
under the new tax law. 

The one welcome change which must 
be evident to all citizens is the complete 
repeal or reduction of the so-called nui- 
sance taxes in the excise field. The 
everyday services you use and items you 
purchase were classified as “luxuries” 
and subject to taxation on that basis. 
About one billion dollars will be retained 
in the pockets of our people through re- 
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ductions of the Federal tax on transpor- 
tation, cosmetics, movie admissions, tele- 
phone calls and telegrams, as well as 
numerous other items in common use. 

And this is only the beginning. There 
is still work to do in cutting spending 
and balancing the budget. But we are 
on the way to a bright future, and the 
largest tax saving in history is but one 
step in that direction. 

I am extremely proud of the role I 
played in this Congress to assist my fel- 
low citizens in keeping for themselves a 
greater share of their earnings. The 
combination of reduced taxes and a 
severe cut in Federal spending makes 
this possible. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


The principles of sound business which 
we applied to the defense dollar were 
found to be effective also in their appli- 
cation to the Veterans’ Administration 
dollar. Here, we sought and found the 
opportunity to get more for our money 
by lowering administrative costs and re- 
taining the largest portion of the money 
appropriated for the benefit of veterans 
and their dependents. It was thus pos- 
sible to amplify and increase veterans’ 
benefits without excessive expenditures. 

Action taken by the Congress and the 
Republican administration includes pro- 
vision for a 5-percent increase in com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans, survivors, and dependents; ex- 
tension of the act authorizing depend- 
ency allotments; continuation of the 
Missing Persons Act to July 1, 1955, to 
help the families of Korean servicemen 
missing in action; extension for 1 year of 
the time limit for initiating training un- 
der the GI bill of rights for veterans of 
the Korean conflict; and simplification 
of veterans’ life-insurance policies with 
better protection. 

There are many other enlargements of 
the veterans’ p of which 
showed sound judgment, respect, and 
gratitude for those who bore the brunt 
of battle. 

LABOR 

A strong national economy is the first 
desire of the laboring man and women. 
This is so because the person who lives 
by his wage-earning ability is the first 
and most seriously injured by economic 
dislocation. 

Perhaps no greater benefit has accrued 
to our working people than the stability 
which has been evidenced in our econ- 
omy for the past 2 years. 1953 and 1954 
are certain to be the most prosperous 
peacetime years of our history. Wages 
are high, strikes are few, and a more 
pleasant relationship exists between la- 
bor and management. 

The working force of our Nation totals 
over 60 millions, and our national income 
is extremely hich. For the first time in 
40 years inflation has been halted and 
our dollars retain their purchasing 
power. 

It was the intention of the President 
to effect needed revisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It was my feeling also that 
this action was essential to augment the 
welfare of the American workingman. 
Unfortunately, a willful majority in the 
Senate, composed almost entirely of 
Democrats, thwarted the desire of this 
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administration for the revisions which 
had been sought. Conservative Demo- 
crats and the so-called liberal wing of 
that party united for vastly different 
reasons to kill the changes which had 
been recommended. 

Notwithstanding this setback, there 
were several accomplishments in the field 
of labor relations, including such enact- 
ments as extended coverage under the 
unemployment compensation program; 
improved system of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the physically disabled and 


handicapped; liberalized benefits under 


the Railroad Retirement Act; and 
strengthening of the State unemploy- 
ment tax systems. 

“AGRICULTURE 


After extensive hearings and long de- 
bate on the floor of both Houses, the 
agriculture bill providing flexible price 
supports of 82.5 to 90 percent of parity 
on basic crops was passed. This is a 
start toward giving back to our farniers 
some of the economic freedom taken 
from them by previous administrations 
through the rigid high price support 
policy. 

Other enactments by the administra- 
tion and Congress to help the farmer 
were measures to move surplus farm 
products from storage to the table of 
the consumer; off-farm and on-farm 
grain storage was substantially increased 
so that price-support operations could 
be rendered more workable; REA loan 
funds were extended; conservation work 
on soil, water, and forest was intensified; 
there was assistance to drought-stricken 
farmers; cotton farms were aided; agri- 
cultural research expanded; and the De- 
partment of Agriculture was reorganized 
to give farmers better service and to cut 
down overhead so that a greater portion 
of Agriculture Department appropria- 
tions will directly benefit farmers. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


As Republicans, we can look with 
pride on the positive action taken in 
this field. The liberalization of the So- 
cial Security Act is perhaps the major 
achievement, 

Coverage under this act was broad- 
ened, adding 10 million citizens to the 
eligibility rolls who were not previously 
covered. This list includes farmhands, 
domestic, and self-employed workers. 
The new act also increases benefits for 
the more than 6 million people now en- 
titled to and drawing benefits. 

Moreover, the Republican Congress 
and administration extended aid for 
school construction; authorized the Of- 
fice of Education to cooperate in research 
and surveys looking to general improve- 
ments in our educational system; grant- 
ed Federal money to the States to help 
build diagnostic and treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes; expansion of the vocational re- 
habilitation plan; increased the power of 
the Food and Drug tion for 
the protection of the public; and ap- 
proved programs for home construction 


Because of the highly industrialized 
sconomy of our State, oa 
of our own Fifth District, the develop- 
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ment and furthering of industry ang 
employment is without question the areg 
in which most of my time and energies 
have been directed during my four terms 
as your Congressman. I have always 
felt that not only must our existing busi- 
nesses be given all possible aid and en- 
couragement but it is of equal impor- 
tance to the prosperity and well-being of 
the State that new industries be induced 
to locate in our midst and, by so doing, 
create new employment opportunieies for 
our people. I have attended innumer- 
able meetings and conferences in Con- 
necticut and Washington for the purpose 
of festering business and employment in 
the district. Meetings with manufac- 
turers, union members, small-business 
men, civic groups, and Government offi- 
cials all contributed to a better under- 
standing of mutual problems whose so- 
lution will benefit all of us. 

I initiated two proposals during this 
session of Congress which are aimed at 
increasing the general prosperity and 
employment of all our people. I am 
quite sure that these proposals are fa- 
miliar to most of you, but I will run the 
risk of being repetitious and mention 
them again very briefly. 

You will remember some months ago 
I advocated that the Government should 
give serious consideration to an indus- 
trial educational program in conjunction 
with national-defense by placing Gov- 
ernment contracts now in those defense 
plants which under the Government's 
war plans would be used for the produc- 
tion of war materiel. This would have 
the dual result of keeping our highly 
skilled workers employed and, at the 
same time, would encourage the training 
of other workers in operating and main- 
taining the modern complex machinery 
which makes up our industrial might. 
With the advent of the atomic age, this 
training assumes even greater impor- 
tance. I have been assured by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization that a review is 
being maintained of all industries in 
which the loss of critical skills is threat- 
ened, and whenever this occurs the ODM 
will attempt to devise measures to pre- 
serve these skills. In this connection, 
the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Commission have been ordered to select 
defense facilities which should be main- 
tained to the fullest extent possible. 
This move will cover industries which 
produce over 1,000 military items, and 
the contracts to be let will amount to 
several hundred million dollars a year. 

The preservation of our industrial 
mobilization base assures there will be 
no industrial Pearl Harbor in the event 
of military action, and it further en- 
visions a practical and comprehensiye 
program for the retention of the skills 
so laboriously learned. The practical 
application of this policy has already 
been demonstrated in the case of the 
watch industry, where it was feared that 
tariff reductions had brought about 4 
serious decline in the employment of 
very necessary skills for the national 
defense. Connecticut has thus bene- 
fited already from the program which 
parallels my policy recommendation to 
the Executive Office of the President. 
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The President has also recognized the 
corollary problem concerning our lack 
of scientists and engineers and has ap- 
pointed a committee at the Cabinet level 
to study ways and means of encouraging 
our young people to pursue higher tech- 
nical and scientific studies in our colleges 
and universities. 

The second proposal is the establish- 
ment of an atomic reactor plant in our 
area, under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act. ‘To encourage the construc- 
tion of these atomic plants throughout 
the country, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has indicated that it will pay the 
difference between the building of a con- 
ventional and a nuclear powerplant. 
The first utility company to sign such a 
contract with the AEC is in Pittsburgh. 
The plant will be finished in 1957 and 
will be capable of turning out 60,000 
kilowatts of electricity, or enough for a 
city of 60,000 people. Such a plant in 
our area would provide increased employ- 
ment opportunities, as it is doing in the 
Pittsburgh area, and would also be the 
first step in attracting new industries. 
It behooves us to lose no time in pushing 
this project to an early completion, 

I have, during the past 2 years, con- 
tinued my usual policy of advocating 
suitable tariffs for commodities manu- 
factured in our district to offset unfair 
competition by foreign goods which un- 
dersell the American market through use 
of slave and low-wage labor. For that 
reason, I voted against the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
In addition, I have made countless rep- 
resentations before the Tariff Commis- 
sion regarding higher tariffs on Swiss 
watches, which rates were recently raised 
by the President; bicycles; wood screws, 
pins, and many other commodities of 
local importance. I assisted in getting 
legislation passed closing a loophole in 
the law which had permitted the impor- 
tation of rubber-soled footwear that was 
unfairly competing with our local 
products. 

The well-being of our people depends 
almost completely upon the protection 
of jobs in industry. The safeguards we 
have placed in State and Federal law to 
assure fair wages under good working 
conditions are being subverted by the 
domination of: imported goods in the 
American market. Without assurance 
of a sales place for the products our 
working people manufacture, the pro- 
gressive labor legislation under which we 
operate would be useless. Job opportu- 
hities are being lost and wages depleted 
by tariff preferences which seriously 
lower the production of goods in our 
industrial plants. I am devoted to the 
program of enhancing, not retarding, the 
production and sale -of Connecticut- 
made goods. 

I found that legislation passed for the 
benefit of industry in Guam was being 
used as a means of circumventing the 
custom laws of the United States by the 
transshipment of foreign-made goods 
through Guam to the United States. I 
introduced legislation to correct that sit- 
uation. I feel that in pursuing this pol- 
icy on tariff matters, I am protecting the 
Welfare and economic livelihood of the 
beople I represent, 
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The opening of the new veterans’ hos- 
pital at West Haven last year was a great 
satisfaction to those of us who had 
worked so diligently for its establish- 
ment. However, I am still distressed 
that so many of our Connecticut vet- 
erans who need mental treatment are 
not able to secure this treatment in vet- 
erans’ hospitals within our own State. 
Consequently, I introduced legislation in 
this session which directed the Veterans’ 
Administration to survey the 300-bed 
veterans’ hospital at Newington for the 
purpose of converting this facility into 
@ neuropsychiatric hospital exclusively 
for veterans. This move has the support 
of all veterans’ organizations in the State 
and I intend to press for the survey and 
subsequent favorable action early next 
session. 

I was able to secure an appropriation 
of $500,000 during this sesion for the 
dredging of the Housatonic River. One 
of the advantages which will result from 
this operation will be the delivery of coal 
by barge to the power companies produc- 
ing electricity. Under Connecticut law, 
the savings in transportation costs will 
be immediately reflected in the cheaper 
rates charged consumers. 

Since the original passage of the Pat- 
terson Copper Act of 1947, extensions 
have been granted which are now effec- 
tive until June 30, 1956. So great a por- 
tion of our working force is concentrated 
in the copper and brass industries that 
an unimpeded flow of copper is essential 
for a healthy economy in the Fifth Dis- 
trict. The saving in cost of copper ore 
through the Patterson Act enables our 
plants to compete more readily with fab- 
ricators in other areas. In these two 
ways the workers of the Fifth District 
have materially benefited by its passage 
and extension. 

A goodly number of textile firms are 
located in Connecticut, some of them in 
the Fifth District. The provisions of the 
Flammable Pabrics Act would have in- 
jured these operations, although there 
was no intent on the part of Congress to 
interfere with the manufacture of stand- 
ard textiles. Without in any way ren- 
dering ineffective the standards of safety 
in the act, changes proposed by me were 
adopted by the Congress. Thus, the con- 
tinued operation of Connecticut textile 
mills was assured. 

I also sponsored legislation for the 
benefit of our veterans such as the giving 
of Government employment preference 
to the children of veterans whose lives 
were lost in active duty; a sliding scale 
of service for doctors and dentists hav- 
ing World War II military service and 
currently being recalled to active duty; 
a 10-percent increase in the retirement 
pay of disabled veterans; and the ap- 
pointment of female nurses in the Na- 
tional Guard, 

Of direct interest to all taxpayers in 
Connecticut is legislation I. introduced 
in the House which would allow the col- 
lection of tolls on federally aided super- 
highways as is now possible on federally 
aided bridges. This would stop the gen- 
eral levying of State taxes to pay for 
these highways. Action has already been 
taken to assure this type of financing for 
the Killingly-Greenwich Expressway. 
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The increased number of tragedies re- 
sulting from the entrapment of children 
in discarded refrigerators and iceboxes 
brought this problem to national atten- 
tion. To guard against future cases of 
this kind, I introduced legislation to re- 
quire inside latches as standard equip- 
ment in the manufacture of refrigera- 
tors. Hearings in both Houses of Con- 
gress on this measure brought together 
representatives of firms manufacturing 
these items and those of an inventive 
mind who had devised systems for escape 
from refrigerators. Most assuredly, 
— good will result from these meet- 

Ss. 

I was successful in securing extensions 
of mail-service delivery routes in the 
Fifth District, and obtained a supple- 
mental appropriation for extra clerical 
help in the Bethlehem post office to per- 
mit Christmas mailings. 

In addition to answering voluminous 
correspondence on legislative matters, 
my office has processed unlimited inqui- 
ries of a more personal nature relating 
to veterans’ compensation and insurance 
claims, immigration cases, selective serv- 
ice and military personnel probléms, and 
many other matters of the utmost im- 
portance to the people concerned. 

In conclusion, may I say that the elec- 
tions this year will determine whether 
President Eisenhower’s program, en- 
dorsed by a large majority of our citizens, 
will go forward to completion. This elec- 
tion will determine whether the historic 
record of Republican accomplishments 
since January 1953 will be continued—or 
whether it will be sabotaged and defeated 
by a hostile Congress. It is the duty of 
every voter to make this decision ac- 
cording to his own conscience. 

My service in the Congress has been 
rewarding in the spiritual sense, as I 
have had the opportunity to meet thou- 
sands of you wonderful people, and have 
gained satisfaction from the thought 
that I have been able to serve as your 
Representative in our National Govern- 
ment. I am particularly proud of my 
association with the 83d Congress, one 
which accomplished much for the good 
of America. Please feel free to call upon 
me or my office for any service which I 
may be able to render. 





They Call It Old-Age Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement, which 
reads as follows: 

Tuey Cat It O_p-Ace Securiry 

There has been, and will continue to be, 
fin this election year much beating of gums 
and drums concerning the passage of a bill 
to improve our social-security system. 

They forgot, however, to ask about the 
reactions of those affected by this legisla- 
tion, those already trying to eke out a living 
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from old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance. 

Their answer would be, “Disappointment.” 

After all the political oratory has gone 
with the wind, we find that the average bene- 
fit to those now on the rolls will be increased 
by the munificent sum of $1.50 a week. 

At a time when the dollar itself is but a 
ghost of its former purchasing power. 

Of course ‘we were pleased to see more 
potential beneficiaries brought under the 
coverage of the act. It is encouraging to 
note that the amount of income that may 
be exempted from benefit calculations has 
been raised. These and other slight renova- 
tions are signs of progress, snail-like though 
they be, pointing toward the distant day 
when all Americans will be covered ade- 
quately. 

Our immediate responsibility, however, is 
to those now 65 or older who must live today; 
who cannot eat and clothe themselves and 
find shelter on promises that the future holds 
in store. 

They need help now. 

The administration has failed to exercise 
that leadership which could provide real in- 
stead of shadow benefits. 

It cannot understand why we do not re- 
joice because the benefits for those at the 
bottom of the list have been increased from 
$25 to $30 a month. It maintains correct- 
ly—and according to mathematics—that 
this is an increase of 20 percent; conven- 
iently forgetting that some States will con- 
fiscate this gain when it applies to those 
who must seek old-age assistance to supple- 
ment their meager old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 

I repeat: “The average increase for all 
beneficiaries amounts to 86 per month.” 

Looks like something, on paper. 

But, did any member of this administra- 
tion go down to the corner grocery store 
and see what he could get for $6, and spread 
this over a month? 

To an older person trying to keep his head 
above water with no other means of sup- 
port, $72 a year extra doesn’t make much 
difference. A cheap suit, a pair of cardboard 
shoes, and a few more loaves of bread. 
That's all. 

Organizations like the National Pension 
Federation have been waging a valiant fight 
to correct this shameful injustice toward 
the aged, whom we should honor and respect. 

There is no reason in the world why we, 
the most prosperous Nation on earth, cannot 
do more for our senior citizens. 

We act like spendthrifts where foreign aid 
is concerned and like misers when it comes 
to our own people. 

Liberal Congressmen in both parties are 
fighting against this contradiction. We know 
that the United States will be strong and 
secure only to the extent that it builds secu- 
rity for all of its people. Then, and only 
then, can we expect others to follow the 
example of our leadership. We cannot preach 
to the world when we neglect the deserving 
in our own homeland. 

With unflagging zeal we must work to put 
life into the Social Security Act so that it 
will provide at least $100 a month to bring 


freedom from worry and want to all of the 
oldsters in our ranks. 





Public Laws 548 to 559, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
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my remarks to include my report to my 
constituents on Public Laws 548 to 559, 
inclusive, as follows: 
PUBLIC LAW 548 

H. R. 8571, Construction of naval vessels: 
This authorizes the construction of 3 mine 
warfare vessels and 8 partrol vessels (to add 
to our present antisubmarine force) at an 
estimated cost of $115 million. The entire 
planned naval construction program for 1955 
-will provide 30 new ships and 17 conversions 
of existing ships, also many new service and 
small landing crafts. 


PUBLIC LAW 549 


H. R. 6725, Navy and Marine officers: Un- 
der Public Law 549 the Navy and Marine 
Corps may give regular commissions—up to 
navy lieutenant, marine captain—to reserve 
and temporary officers who qualify. During 
1955 a total of 700 officers will be integrated 
into the regular service. 


PUBLIC LAW 558 


S. 3561, Neighbors for hospitalized vet- 
erans: In 1952 the Veterans Administration 
opened a 546-bed hospital, largely for neuro- 
psychiatric patients, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Public Law 550 conveys to Utah 35 acres of 
land in the hospital reservation as site for 
2 armories, a drill hall, a warehouse and a 
garage. VA interposed no objection and the 
Bureau of the Budget gave the measure the 
green light. 

This act passed the House in the rush late 
in July, 2 days later the Senate, and was 
given scant attention. Fortunately, it does 
provide that if the administrator of the VA 
hospital finds that the armories, drill hall 
warehouse, and garage interfere with the 
treatment of the hospital patients the deal 
is off. I do not believe in taking chances 
with our hospitalized veterans; think this is 
a matter for investigation and possible ac- 
tion by our veteran organizations. 


PUBLIC LAW 551 


H. R. 8026, property in irrigation districts: 
This is merely a clarification of the authority 
of the Department of the Interior to transfer 
title to movable property to irrigation dis- 
tricts when they take over operation. 

PUBLIC LAW 552 


H. R. 130, Navaho Indians: Uranium and 
oil leaseg have brought sudden riches—sev- 
eral millions—to the Indians of the Navaho 
Reservation in New Mexico. Public Law 552 
gives them the right to prosecute their claim 

_against the Government for the return of a 
helium lease which on expiration the Con- 
tinental Oil Co. surrendered to the Govern- 
ment—the trustee—instead of to the tribe. 


PUBLIC LAW 553 


H. J. Res. 534, sale of Pacific liners: Amer- 
ican President Lines, which lost 17 vessels 
in World Waf II, since then has been using 
in its passenger service in the Pacific the 
President: Cleveland and the President Wil- 
son under a charter arrangement with the 
United States. 

Public Law 553 authorizes the outright 
sale of the 2 vessels to the steamship com- 
pany for $6,500,000; this is $1,100,000 more 
than the figure for which the Maritime Com- 
mission had proposed to make the sale and 
thus is a vindication of the position of the 
Honorable Raymond S. McKeough in bat- 
tling singlehanded the other members of the 
then Maritime Commission. Lindsay C. War- 
ren, former Comptroller General, in severely 
criticizing the majority members of the 
Maritime Commission in promoting a sale 
at $1,100,000 less than the amount finally 
decided upon, said: “* * * with the out- 


sidy but continued thereafter to voice his 
vigorous dissent.” - 

We in the second district may take an 
exceptional pride in this since Mr. McKeough 
for 4 terms (1935-43) brilliantly represented 
us in the Congress. 
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PUBLIC LAW 554 


S. 1281, commonsense and corn: Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns agricultural 
products in very small lots in storage all over 
the country. Public Law 554 permits it to 
rotate and consolidate its stocks to prevent 
their. spoiling. Here is how the new law 
will work: CCC selis 100 bushels of locally 
stored corn at the going price in a commu- 
nity where there is a demand, replaces with 
100 bushels purchased in another commu- 
nity where the market is stagnant. Another 
example: CCC has 5,000 pounds of cheese in 
storage at one point, 100 pounds at another; 
it may consolidate its holdings by selling the 
isolated 100 pounds, buying a 100-pound 
replacement at the point of the larger 
storage. 

PUBLIC LAW 555 

S. 2380, mineral leases: Here is an illus- 
tration of how legislation affecting the hold- 
ings of the American people in the vast 
public lands domain of the country was 
enacted by the 83d Congress. 

Public Law 555 liberalizes the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1900 (a) by increasing the 
acreage holdings of any one person from 
15,360 to 46,000 acres in any one State, 100,- 
000 acres in Alaska, (b) by increasing the 
maximum area held under option from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 acres in any one State, and 
(c) by extending option terms from 2 to 3 
years. Over 300 million acres of public land 
in the West are subject to the provisions of 
the law. The possible wealth in oil and 
minerals is beyond imagination. Big oper- 
ators want the. green light to move in. 

Now note please the manner in which a 
law of such tremendous importance to the 
American people was put on the statute 
books. 

(1) It was brought to the floor of the 
House on July 21, 1954, in the period of a 
frenzied drive for adjournment. 

(2) It was brought up under suspension 
of the rules limiting debate to 40 minutes 
and closing the door to amendments. 

(3) The 14-page report of the committee 
consisted largely of letters from the Office 
of the Secretary of Interior, no reference to 
the subject that in the Senate occasioned the 
question, “Did the committee consider the 
possibility that this might result in a con- 
centration of oil leases in the hands of 4 
few big concerns and in the hands of 2 or 
3 individuals?” and to which the brushoff 
answer was: “It was considered.” 

(4) There was no record rolicall, the 
measure being passed by voice. 

Main argument for the enactment was the 
Secretary of the Interior’s statement stress- 
ing the importance of minerals to the Na- 
tion’s economy and of encouraging the dis- 
covery of new sources. Costs of prospecting 
now are higher, diggings are deeper, neces- 
sary to raise more risk capital. 

The reasons may be valid. They sound 
plausible enough. But I thought you would 
not wish me to take a chance with your vote 
and the wealth under your public land. I 
voted “No.” 

PUBLIC LAW 556 


S. 3630, Hog Island, Philadelphia: In 1930 
the United States sold to Philadelphia the 
tract known Hog Island at a fixed price of 
$3 million. iphia made a downpay- 
ment of $450,000, for 10 years made annual 
ground rent payments of $76,500, then an- 
nual payments of $153,000. Public Law 556 
releases the city of further obligation, con- 
ditioned on the land being used as an air, 
rail and marine terminal for the encourage- 
ment of interstate commerce. 


PUBLIC LAW 557 


PUBLIC LAW 558 

Senate Joint Resolution 96, international 
communications: es a commission 
on international telecommunications to rec- 
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ommend to 84th Congress measures for effec- 
tive use of telecommunications in advancing 
understanding among the free nations, 
PUBLIC LAW 559 3 
S. 252, jury trial in tax cases: Income-tax 
payers suing the Government for return of 
taxes erroneously or illegally assessed are 
granted the right to a trial by jury. 





The Republican Excise Tax Reduction 
Program — 
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HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant part of the Republican tax re- 
duction program was accomplished in 
the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
This legislation granted $1 billion in tax 
relief to the American consumer. As 
this 83d Congress comes to a close, I 
would like to remind my colleagues of 
what we accomplished in this major ex- 
cise tax reduction act. 

The Federal revenue needs limited us 
in the extent to which we could grant 
excise tax relief. In view of this fact 
the Congress very wisely reduced to 10 
percent those ad valorem rates which 
previously exceeded that percentage. 
Accordingly, we cut in half, from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent, the excise taxes on 
toilet preparations, luggage, admissions, 
furs, jewelry, and long-distance tele- 
phone calls. We reduced by one-third, 
from 15 percent to 10 percent, the excise 
taxes on sporting goods, mechanical pen- 
cils and pens, mechanical lighters, trans- 
portation services, and local telephone 
services. We have removed entirely the 
excise taxes on general admissions where 
the cost of tickets is 50 cents or less. We 
have also cut in half, from 10 percent to 
5 percent, the excise tax on electric, gas, 
and oil appliances, refrigerators, and 
quick-freeze units of the household type. 
The appliances on which the reduced 
tax rate will apply included such things 
as stoves, clothes dryers, dishwashers, 
electric fans, and so forth. 

The effect of these excise tax cuts is to 
reduce Federal receipts from excise taxes 
by $1 billion, This means that the 
American consumers will have $1 billion 
of additional power. The 
housewife is relieved of the need of pay- 
ing prohibitive excises on articles that 
are essential to the health and welfare of 
her family. The businessman will find 
that these retained tax savings will pro- 
vide his customers with the means of 
making additional purchases from him. 
Thus, not only have the dealers benefit- 
ed who sell articles on which the excise 
tax rates have been reduced but we have 
also found that other dealers have bene- 
fited as well. 

These excise tax reductions took effect 
April 1, 1954, and beneficial results have 
already manifested themselves in my 
State of Ohio and I am sure in every 
other State in the United States. Small- 

ess men owning jewelry stores, 
Sporting goods shops and drug stores 


, the United States. 
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have all expressed their approval of this 
important tax reduction legislation. 
Many housewives have also told me of 
of how they are now purchasing articles 
which their families have needed for 
years but which they delayed buying 
because of the prohibitive excise tax 
rates. Shortly after this Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act went into effect, my wife 

~ purchased a new refrigerator. When 
she handed the money to the salesman, 
he said, “Oh, yes, I must refund to you 
the tax reduction allowed under the new 
law which amounts to $22.50.” 

The reduction in the admissions tax 
was particularly essential to thousands 
of small-theater operators throughout 

These small-busi- 
ness men were threatened with bank- 
ruptcy if the 20-percent admissions tax 
had been continued. By exempting com- 
pletely general admissions costing 50 
percent or less we have assured that 
these theaters in small communities will 
continue to provide sometimes the only 
form of entertainment available in the 
vicinity. 

The fact that these excise-tax reduc- 
tions will enable the small shops, thea- 
ters, and businesses to continue to oper- 
ate will mean continued payrolls for wage 
earners in the communities. 

The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
was an important step in the Republi- 

_ can Party’s record of making good on its 
campaign promises. Since 1933 the 
Democrats have imposed or increased 
excises on 94 different classes of items. 
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This figure does not take into account 
the increases in regulatory excises. In 
1932 the revenue yield from excise taxes 
was $450 million, which represented ap- 
proximately 1 percent of our national 
income. In 1952 the revenue yield from 
excises was $9.8 billion, which repre- 
sented over 3 percent of our national 
income. Thus, the Democratic Party 
has a record of talking about tax reduc- 
tion while enacting only tax increases. 
The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, has not only talked about tax 
reduction, but they have granted tax 
reduction. 

In the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954 the Republican 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration have pro- 
vided an additional $1 billion in savings 
for the national wage earners and home 
buyers to use for the things they want 
and need. I am proud of that record 
because of the tax saving it means to 
every American family. 

As a ranking Republican member of 
the tax-writing Committee on Ways and 
Means and as a member of the House- 
Senate conference committee, it was my 
privilege to participate in the prepara- 
tion of the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954. This very substantial and signifi- 
cant start in Republican tax relief will 
benefit every American housewife, busi- 
nessman, and wage earner. There fol- 
lows a table showing the rate changes 
made by the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
of 1954 and the tax savings that are re- 
sulting to the American people: 


Excises under which rates were reduced as of Apr. 1, 1954 





Excise 


Retailers’ excises: 


WU. ons vctenglacsapiiddetmiiedindbinaentaboans 


Luggage. .........- 


Toilet preparations __ dplidiatttinnailliiintinniananenbiondee 


Manufacturers’ excises: 





Cameras, lenses, and 


Matches (per thousand)... 


Casting O88 Get COTO o cciedtsntratincecsemennnccne 


Miscellaneous excises: 


Long-distance telephone, leased wires, ete... ......... 


Domestic telegraph, cable and radio dispatches 
Leah geOR0... diag ch ciannhceecnsone 


Transportation of persons............-....-.---.---.- 


Admissions: 









PISTONS GING POVCIN NG airaiiisea conc dectccedecccsccccn 








Tax saving 
Old rate | Rate as of | in fiscal 1955 
es (millions) 
Percent Percent 
oneuurahhetuse 20 $20 
2 10 100 
whwndineduldledes 20 10 40 
~wtubeesoaii 2 10 55 
10 5 85 
115 10 3 
15 10 4 
20 10 2a 
onthe diutnendipie 2 ty 15 
Danaiembanriae ll 0 ] 
Cents 
eC) 4 
eosesusabiiebancanané 6 @) 1 
Percent - o 
eet 15 10 } 235 
pivccisesceitd 15 10 125 
naimgitlinprnsiid 15 10 95 
» #10 146 
2 0 40 
2 0 b 
20 10 5 
adctnbavatmve dintebunaghutpendbidiiinaduaivdne 9 





1 Scheduled under the Revenue Act of 1951 to be reduced to 10 percent on Apr. 1, 1954; excludes fishing equipment 
percent, 


which was taxed at 10 
2 Negligible. 
3 Not to exceed 10 of manufacturers’ pi 
* Excludes dog and horse races, cabarets, clu’ 


dues, and initiation fees, which are still taxed at 20 percent. 





Public Laws 560 to 581, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 





tiny remarks to continue with the report 
of the new laws of the 83d Congress that 
I began making to my consitutents on 
our convening in 1953 and have con- 
tinued to this time: 


PUBLIC LAW 560 


H. R. 7839, Housing Act of 1964: Fear of 
a developing recession was a strong force 
in the drafting of the Housing Act of 1954. 
It admittedly is a pump-priming measure, 
intended to » construction booming. 
Representative of the life insurance com- 
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panies, who have a real estate investment 
running into the billions, under question- 
ing by me at the public hearings of our 
committee, ‘frankly admitted that he was 
fearful of the ultimate effect on real estate. 
Trouble is there is no provision for new 
housing within the financial reach of most 
people, certainly not when and if deflation 
lowers wages and ability to meet mortgage 
commitments. 

For your ready reading here is a simplified 
analysis of the act. 

Title I, Federal Housing Administration: 
Title I of the National Housing Act author- 
izes FHA insurance of home repair or im- 
provement loans up to $2,500. Formerly the 
FHA insured 90 percent of a lender’s title I 
portfolio which in effect meant 100 percent 
insurance against losses. Now FHA will 
insure 90 percent of each individual loan. 
It is felt that this will make the lenders more 
conservative in extending credit for home 
repairs. 

Title I was originally enacted in 1934 as 
an antidepression measure and Congress has 
never seen fit to make it permanent legis- 
lation. The interest rate on these loans is 
in reality over 9 percent; pretty steep, I 
would ‘say, considering they are virtually 
riskless. 

Title II provides for FHA mortgage in- 
surance on 1- to 4-family dwellings. Under 
Public Law 560, on both new and existing 1- 
and 2-family houses, the maximum mort- 
gage limit is raised from $16,000 to $20,000. 
Downpayments are reduced. The loan to 
value ratio is set at 95 percent of the first 
$9,000 plus 75 percent of the excess above 
89,000. The President is given authority to 
raise the $9,000 figure to $10,000. Mortgage 
maturity limits are set at 30 years but can- 
not exceed three-fourths of the remaining 
useful life of the property. 

Liberalization of FHA terms in the long 
run could prove unwise as it will accelerate 
FHA’s tendency to provide more and more 
housing for the upper middle income group 
end less for the lower middle and lower in- 
come groups. We may eventually find our- 
selves in a situation similar to that of the 
late 1920's when there was a shortage of 
good housing for the mass of people but on 
the other hand, the building industry had 
overbuilt for the higher income groups. Real 
reason for liberalization was fear of a re- 
cession, need for pump priming is that in 
the immediate future it will, of course, act 
as a very effective pump-priming device. 

Builders warranty: In the future buyers 

of VA or FHA 1 and 2 family houses will re- 
ceive a so-called warranty from the builders 
that the house has been built in substantial 
conformity with the plans and specifica- 
tions. This is a provision for which I with 
others on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee had long fought. Recent hous- 
ing scandals finally brought home the argu- 
ments we had been shouting into deafened 
ears. 
Title If+ The present wholly Government- 
owned secondary mortgage market, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, is to be 
abolished. In its place there is established 
a new FNMA, its stock to be initially sub- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Its remaining equity capital will be obtained 
in the following manner: When a lender 
sells mortgages to FNMA he will be required 
to purchase its stock equal to 3 percent of 
the value of the sold. FNMA 
will also get funds by selling its obligations 
both to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the investing public. Eventually the 
stock and obligations held by the 


of the Treasury are to be retired and the . 


lenders will then own FNMA. 

In regard to the 3-percent fee it 
plain that the lenders will pass this 
the builder who in turn will add i 
price of his house, thus the home 
paying for the lender's stock in 
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This corporation which will be built on Gov- 
ernment credit and home buyers’ money 
will be ultimately owned by lenders. The 
lenders thus will control the very organiza- 
tion which was created to insure an ade- 
quate supply of mortgage money. The 
obligations which this new FNMA sells to 
the investing public will be exempt from the 
public debt limitation as they are not re- 
garded as Government bonds. 

Title IIT, slum clearance and urban re- 
newal: This title amends title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 which authorizes loans and 
grants by the Federal Government to local 
communities for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. The chief amendment would 
require that in the future before a com- 
munity can qualify for a Federal loan or 
subsidy for slum clearance. It must have 
an approved overall plan for the prevention 
of slums and urban blight. 

Title IV, low-rent public housing: The 
Housing Act of 1949 authorized the construc- 
tion of 810,000 units of low-rent public hous- 
ing. Not quite 200,000 of these are con- 
structed or being constructed at the present 
time. President Eisenhower in his housing 
message- to the Congress recommended that 
the Congress authorize the starting of 140,- 
000 of the remaining 600,000 units at the rate 
of 35,000 units per year. As it passed the 
House the housing bill contained no author- 
ization for public housing. In the Senate 
an amendment was added to the bill to carry 
out the President’s program. In conference 
it was agreed that contracts for 35,000 ad- 
ditional units might be signed prior to June 
30, 1955, with the proviso, however, that only 
communities which had slum clearance or 
urban renewal projects under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 could qualify. 

It is important to understand this section 
clearly. It does not merely provide that to 
get some public housing a community must 
tear down some slums. It is quite specific. 
It is necessary for the community to have 
a slum clearance or urban renewal project 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
About 215 communities in the United States 
have taken the first step in the establishment 
of such a project but only about 50 of those 
have reached what is termed the “final loan 
and grant contract stage.” The law is not 
clear as to where or when in the slum clear- 
ance process @ community may take action 
to get public-housing units. 

It is possible the 35,000 units will never be 
built. Several of the approximately 50 com- 
munities which qualify either have all the 
public housing they desire or their urban 
redevelopment projects are commercial or 
industrial in nature. About 10,000 units at 
the most are likely to be built. 

Title V, amendments to the Home Loan 
Bank Board Act: These amendments are 
essentially administrative and technical in 
nature. 

Title VI, voluntary home mortgage credit 
program: This program provides that the 
Government and private lenders will coop- 
erate in an organized manner in facilitating 
the flow of private mortgage funds to remote 
areas and small communities. No one ex- 
pects this to work. If private lenders could 
supply a secondary mortgage market, there 
would have been no necessity for FNMA in 
the first place. : 

Title VII, urban planning and reserve of 
public works: This authorizes loans and 
grants to local communities for the planning 
of public works. It does not go far enough. 
For one thing, no reference is made to plan- 
ning for an atomic attack. 


PUBLIC LAW 561 


S. 2381, ofl and gas leases: This is similar 
to the amendment to the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 previously discussed except that 
Public Law 561 relates to oil and gas leases. 
It increases the amount of public land any 
one person or corporation may hold under 
oil and gas lease from 15,360 to 46,080 acres, 
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100,000 acres in Alaska. The public domain 
contributes about 5 percent of the tota) pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States. 

PUBLIC LAW 562 


8.3466, more Assistant Secretaries: pyp. 
lic Law 562 doubles the number of Assistant 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
There were 2 each, now there will be 4. Thi; 
follows the pattern set in the honeymooning 
days of 1953, when another Assistant Sec. 
retary of State was authorized as a gracious 
gesture to the new administration. I voteq 
against that proposal because I thought a 
Congress pledged to economy should start 
practicing economy. It all ended up with 
the 83d Congress setting an all-time hich in 
the creation of new high-salaried Assistant 
Secretaries. The pity is that with each new 
Assistant Secretary the taxpayers are bur- 
dened not only with his keep but also with 
that of his secretaries, stenographers, clerks, 
messengers, and what have you. 

PUBLIC LAW 563 


8. 3518, District of Columbia: Merely re- 
lates to fees and personnel in the office of 
the Recorder of Deeds in the District of 
Columbia. 

PUBLIC LAW 564 


H. R. 7128, District of Columbia: Routine 
District of Columbia legislation regarding 
qualification of personnel in Assessor's office, 


PUBLIC LAW 565 


S. 2759, vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled: There is a backlog of 2 million 
disabled persons in the United States who 
could be rehabilitated. Add to that 250,000 
new cases a year. Under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1920, when the program 
started, some 60,000 disabled persons an- 
nually are rehabilitated for self-sustaining 
employment. Public Law 565 contemplates 
& progressive expansion of the program for 
the next 5 years. As Senator PavUL Dovc.as 
pointed out, the act falls far short of dealing 
adequately with the massive human and 
economic problems of the physically handi- 
capped. It will increase in 1955 only by 
10,000 the number of persons accorded re- 
habilitation opportunity, leaving 180,000 to 
add to the 2 million left in the cold. 


PUBLIC LAW 566 
H. R. 6788, soil conservation and water- 
shed programs: In 40 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent $3 billion on flood-control 
projects, and still the floods persist. Public 
Law 566 tries a new approach by (a) uniting 
the agricultural soil and water conservation 
program with the programs for development 
and flood protection of major river valleys, 
and (b) establithing standards for joint par- 
ticipation by the Fede:'al Government and 
local governments and groups with proper 
sharing of the costs in proportion to benefits 
received. 
PUBLIC LAW 567 


H. R. 5173, unemployment insurance: 10 
per cent of the Federal unemployment tax is 
reserved to cover the cost of administration. 
But the cost of administration has been run- 
ning some $60 million a year under the in- 
take and this has been going into the gen- 
eral fund of the United States to pay other 
bills. Public Law 567 provides that (1) 
what is left over hereafter will go to establish 
a@ $200 million reserve available for advances 
to the various States in times of need, and 
(2) remainder will be allocated to the trust 
accounts of the States. 


PUBLIC LAW 568 


H.R. 303, hospitals for Indians: This ‘s 
part of the program to get away from prac- 
tices setting Indians apart from other citi- 
zens. It terminates the authority for Indian 
hospitals under the Secretary of the Interior, 
puts conservation of Indian health in the 
hands of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. 
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PUBLIC LAW 569 
s. 2371, angary: Angary is a right in inter- 

national law of war under which ships of a 
neutral nation are taken over by the coun- 
try where berthed. Louis XIV of France 
went for it in a big way, taking over not only 
the ships but also the crews. Under an act 
of 1941 the United States combined the right 
of angary with the right of the state in 
emergency to seize foreign property and to 
make therefor proper compensation. Under 
that law of 1941 we acquired by requisition 
103 foreign-flag vessels and by purchase and 
charter 42 others to help fight World War If. 
Public Law 569 makes the act of 1941 per- 
manent, 

PUBLIC LAW 570 

s. 3589, Export-Import Bank: Export-Im- 

port Bank, established in 1934, makes loans 
on good banking security in friendly foreign 
countries. It plays a vital part in our effort 
to broaden the market for our own prod- 
ucts by building up the economies of back- 
ward areas. Public Law 570 increases its 
jending authority from $4% billion to $5 
billion and vests full responsibility in con- 
duct of the bank in a board of directors, 
consisting of the bank’s president ($17,500 
salary) and vice president ($16,000 salary) 
and 3 others ($15,000 salary), to be appoint- 
ed by the President. 

PUBLIC LAW 571 


H. R. 6080, District of Columbia: Author- 
izes $475,000 appropriation for grade separa- 
tion to integrate traffic from Washington- 
Baltimore Parkway with other highways in 
the District. 

PUBLIC LAW 572 

S. 1244, postal service: Permits the Post- 
master General to renew star-route or screen 
vehicle service contracts after 6 months’ sat. 
isfactory service rather than 1 year. Rea- 
son: Many widows of “deceased subcon- 
tractors carry on the business; new law gives 
them same protection husband would have 
enjoyed, 

PUBLIC LAW 573 

S. 2864, Haystack Reservoir: North Unit 
Irrigation District in Oregon serves water 
users in an irrigated area of 50,000 acres. 
Public Law 573 authorizes the construction 
of Haystack Reservoir as part of the project. 

PUBLIC LAW 574 

S. 2408, tankers: Provides for the sale of 

obsolete tankers. 


PUBLIC LAW 575 


S. 3458, tankers: Navy is giving priority 
to speeding up tanker construction. [In 1945 
over 50 percent of world-wide tanker tonnage 
was American, now only 25 percent. Public 
Law 575 authorizes 20 new tankers on a time- 
charter basis. They must be built within 
2 years and in American shipyards. 


PUBLIC LAW 576 


8. 3683, District of Columbia: There are 
12 credit unions in the District of Colum- 
bia. Public Law 576 turns their supervision 
over to the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, relieving the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the responsibility. 


PUBLIC LAW 577 


S. 2846, Securities Exchange Act: Experi- 
ence has shown up defects in the Securities 
Act of 1983 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. Public Law 577 is expected to rem- 
edy them. The of the basic act is 
full disclosure and protection of the invest- 
ing public, 

PUBLIC LAW 578 


8.3699, waters of the Sabine River: This 
grants consent of Congress to the compact 
between Texas and Louisiana relating to the 
Waters of the Sabine River. Congressman 
Brooks of Louisiana, and Congressman 
Brooxs of Texas, were the sponsors of the 
riven 8 Of the brooks taking care of the 
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PUBLIC LAW 579 


S. 3713, Pacific fisheries: United States, 
Canada, and Japan are mutually interested 
in the preservation of the fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean. Public Law 579 adopts 
the recommendations of the fisheries con- 
vention of those nations. It introduces the 
new principle of abstention into interna- 
tional conservation practice. Example: Ja- 
pan will not fish for salmon off North Amer- 
ica, Canada ¢o keep out of certain places in 
the Bering Sea. 

PUBLIC LAW 580 

Senate Joint Resolution 67, fishing vessels: 
Repeals a wartime law relating to the return 
of fishing vessels. 

PUBLIC LAW 581 

Senate Joint Resolution 149, John Marshall 
Bicentennial Month: September 24, 1955 
marks the 200th birth anniversary of John 
Marshall, who was appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1801. Public 
Law 581 designates September of 1955 as 
John Marshall Bicentennial Month and 
creates a commission to arrange a proper ob- 
servance of the occasion. 





America’s Policy of Exaggerated 
Neutralism in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13 of this year, on the day before 
the sixth anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Israel, I called to the attention 
of the House the gradual change in em- 
phasis over the past year and a half in 
official American policy toward Israel. 

In connection with what I described 
as the developing negativism of that 
policy, I submitted for the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as part of my remarks an ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and high officials of the Department 
of State which, if anything, deepened 
my belief in the fact that our official 
policy is today one of exaggerated neu- 
tralism, if not disguised anti-Israel bias. 

Events since May have not in anyway 
reduced my concern in that respect. Ou 
top of the agreements to ship arms to 
Arab States which are neighbors of 
Israel—and which are still dedicated, it 
appears, to the obliteration of Israel as 
a nation—we have the situation involv- 
ing the assumption by Egypt of full con- 
trol over the Suez Canal. Egypt has re- 
peatedly exercised power in respect to 
the canal in a way to harm the State of 
Israel. So far, our Government seems 
to have shown little concern even when 
American ships are directly involved in 
searches and embargoes. 

What bothers me most, Mr. Speaker, is 
that our Government today is following 
a policy which seems to accept at face 
value, and as having a valid basis, Arab 
statements that by continuing to wel- 
come refugees to her shores, Israel auto- 
matically is to be suspected as a poten- 
tial aggressor. 

How absurd. 

Perhaps more than any other nation 
outside the Western Hemisphere, Israel 
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is acutely conscious of world opinion and 
desirous of world confidence. It is not 
aggressor minded. It wants to live in 
peace toe develop its resources for its 
hard-pressed people. It is the aggres- 
sion and antagonisms of its neighbors 
which have been primarily responsible 
for the troubles in the Near East. 
TWO ATTITUDES TOWARD NEUTRALISM 


Many of our high Government officials 
are very much upset about the neutral- 
ism of India in the cold war between the 
East and West and efforts are sometimes 
made in the Congress and elsewhere to 
punish India for not recognizing more 
clearly where its long-term interests 
really lie. India could never live free in 
a Communist world. We know that, but 
India sometimes seems to think differ- 
ently. In any event, Indian neutralism 
has been a difficult situation and we are 
much upset about it and would like to 
see her more actively allied with the 
forces for peace and freedom. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is rather incon- 
sistent for the United States to be up- 
set about India’s neutralism in the world 
struggle between the forces of freedom 
of the West and the forces of tyranny, 
oppression, and slavery of the Commu- 
nist East, while at the same time the 
United States Government itself offici- 
ally adopts a kind of neutralism as be-. 
tween the freedom-loving and peace- 
loving people of Israel and their belliger- 
ent, aggression-minded neighbors. 

We should not have a double standard 
in our attitudes on foreign policy. 





A Tribute to the Honorable Carl T. Curtis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as this 
2d session of the 83d Congress draws 
to a close, I would like to pay tribute 
to the Honorable Cart T. Curtis, of the 
lst Congressional District of Nebraska. 
When the 84th Congress convenes in 
January 1955, Mr. Curtis will no longer 
be in our midst as a colleague. Instead, 
Mr, CurRTIs will be in the United States 
Senate as the junior Senator from the 
great State of Nebraska. 

I have watched with interest Mr. Cur- 
TIs’ career in the House of Representa- 
tives since he was first elected to the 
76th Congress and took office on January 
3, 1939. During much of the intervening 
16 years, Mr. Curtis and I have served 
together on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
~ I need not recite to the membership 
of this body the fact that Mr. Curtis 
has distinguished himself by his out- 
standing record of accomplishment. 
Mr. Curtis is perhaps our most able 
authority on social-security legislation. 
During this Congress he has served as a 
chairman of a Subcommittee on Social 
Security. This subcommittee has made 
a major contribution to the development 
of the social-security amendments of 
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1954. Mr. Curtis is also an eminent tax 
authority and has been the author of 
many provisions in our Federal tax laws 
which have aided farmers, businessmen, 
and labor. 

Mr. Curtis has always served Ne- 
braska well; he has also ably filled his 
responsibilities -to the people of the 
United States. The people of the entire 
State of Nebraska could make no better 
choice in selecting for.its United States 
Senator the man that the people of the 
First Congressional District of Nebraska 
have elected to represent them in the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives for eight consecutive terms. 

As CARL Curtis leaves the House of 
Representatives, I am certain that he 
will take to his new responsibilities as 
Senator the same attributes of integrity, 
industry, and ability which he has 
brought to his duties in the House of 
Representatives. 


Attack on California Is Designed To De- 
ceive Congress and Delude Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years various spokesmen of 
several Colorado River Basin States have 
continued a slanderous and malevolent 
campaign against water agencies and 
officials of California. 

I suspect that one purpose of these ill- 
advised assaults, in addition to injuring 
California, is to delude the residents of 
certain other States, chiefly those of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. The officials of these States 
have found it necessary, on several recent 
occasions, to invent excuses for their 
own shortcomings. They have stormed 
up Capitol Hill with fantastic and costly 
water and power projects, only to find 
themselves unable to browbeat Congress 
into approving them. 

In the main, these projects would have 
irreparably damaged the economy of my 
State, and therefore the Representatives 
of California were obliged to oppose 
them, and this opposition provided an 
escape hatch which the proponents of 
these water and power monstrosities wel- 
comed. What better way was there in 
which to conceal their own failures from 
the people at home than to blame Cali- 
fornia? California the water hog. Cali- 
fornia the industrial octopus. California 
the incomparable water thief. Califor- 
nia the cunning. California the opulent. 
California the agricultural despot. 

Even an amateur propagandist knows 
that it is not difficult to make people 
believe that something big is wicked. 
California is the biggest Colorado River 
Basin State—biggest in size, in wealth, 
in population, in production. Persons 
who make it their life work to avoid 
sound reasoning would find it quite con- 
venient to charge big California with 
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being impiously wicked. Especially is 
this true of persons who must devise a 
to hide their own efforts 


smokescreen 
at deception. 

It must be said, however, that by vir- 
tue of its bigness California has been 
able to withstand these nefarious at- 
tacks and to assimilate them with the 
ordinarily difficult job of maintaining 
dignity, building, progessing and pro- 
tecting its citizens, while at the same 
time making an honest living. 

The truth of the matter is that since 
the 80th Congress there has been an in- 
tensive drive to deprive California of 
Colorado River water to which it is le- 
gally entitled under contracts with the 
Federal Government, contracts that were 
authorized by Congress. 

But long before the 80th Congress, 
the upper basin States joined the State 
of Arizona, which is both a lower and 
an upper basin State, in attempting to 
prevent development in California. 
Arizona led a concerted fight to prevent 
the building of Boulder Dam. The up- 
per basin States joined Arizona in black- 
mailing California into paying tribute 
for their permission to allow the great 
dam to be constructed. California is 
still paying this unjust protection 
money. 

Arizona sent its militia to stop the 
construction of Parker Dam, for which 
California was paying, but Congress 
quickly put an end to that nonsense. 
Three times Arizona went to the United 
States Supreme Court in its frenzied 
fight to prevent California progress, and 
each time was either thrown out or de- 
feated. 

The Colorado Basin States ganged up 
against California to force through the 
Senat- the Mexican Water Treaty. Cal- 
ifornia stood alone against this irra- 
tional scheme which depleted irrepara- 
bly one of the West’s greatest natural 
resources. California warned the Colo- 
rado Basin States that they would suf- 
fer grievous consequences if they gave 
enormous amounts of Colorado River 
water forever to Mexico. Those States 
today admittedly are ruing their rash- 
ness 


The Colorado River compact of 1922, 
which is the acknowledged law of the 
river, was written as a seven-State pact. 
But Arizona refused to ratify it, and the 
other 6 States were forced to adopt it 
as a 6-State pact. Not until 1944, when 
Arizona devised a scheme to steal large 
amounts of California’s legal share of 
the river, did Arizona see an advantage 
in being a member of the compact. Then 
suddenly Arizona hailed the compact as 
a@ great device, and knocked on the door 
of the family entrance, begging permis- 
sion to come in and be forgiven. 
Whether Arizona is a member still re- 
mains a question which must be an- 
swered by the Supreme Court. The fact 
is there is no such animal as a seven- 
State compact. There is only a six-State 
compact. But a ruling in this matter 
must be made by the Court. 

The compact was intended to be a 
basinwide covenant, and it did not di- 
vide the waters of the river between 
individual States. It created a lower 
and an upper basin, and it left it to these 
basins to write compacts of their own. 


September 3 


Thus the upper basin States were to 
enact an agreement among themselves 
which would divide the water to which 
they were entitled under the main com. 
pact. The same procedure was to be 
followed by the lower basin States of 
California, Nevada, and Arizona. 

It took the upper basin States 27 years 
to negotiate their own compact, and the 
lower basin States have never been able 
to agree. 

In the 80th Congress Arizona intro. 
duced the central Arizona project: bill, 
an unbelievable vehicle for helping big 
landowners to get richer. For years Ari- 
zona had been destroying its under- 
ground water resources. War-boom 
growers wanted to continue to open up 
more desert land, but underground water 
supplies were swiftly diminishing. There 
was only one way in which these specu- 
lators could carry on, and that was to 
take water from the Colorado River. But 
there was not enough water in the river 
to which Arizona was entitled for this 
scheme, so they planned to take it away 
from California. The upper basin States 
thought this was a fine idea, and gave 
their wholehearted support to Arizona. 

We of. California were not overly en- 
thusiastic about a plan to open our back 
door to burglars. We said so. “Cali- 
fornia is a water hog,” screamed Arizona 
and the upper basin States. 

At this time, for the previous 25 years, 
California and Arizona had been in- 
volved in a controversy that was ob- 
viously insoluble by any means of their 
own. ‘Therefore, California proposed 
that the old Colorado River controversy 
be taken before the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication. It was necessary to 
get the permission of the Congress to do 
this, as the Federal Government was a 
required party, and the Government 
could not be taken into court without 
congressional permission. Proper reso- 
lutions were filed by California Mem- 
bers of Congress for the purpose of 
achieving this. 

Arizona and the upper basin States 
descended on-Washington in force to 
block these resolutions. Through three 
Congresses California sought vainly to 
get the controversy before the court, and 
in each Congress Arizona and the upper 
basin States defeated the resolutions. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
proposed central Arizona project was 
also defeated. 

The Arizona speculators were getting 
nowhere fast. And suddenly they re- 
verséd their course. They did the very 
thing California had been trying to do 
for years. On August 13, 1952, the State 
of Arizona took the lower Colorado 
River controversy into the Supreme 
Court on an original action. It is now 
in progress. 

The suit was a severe shock to the 
upper basin States. Their old crony 
Arizona had let them down by doing 
what California wanted done. So the 
only thing the upper basin States could 
do was to howl publicly that California 
had tied Arizona up in the Supreme 
Court. 

I regret that my esteemed colleague, 
Congressman ASPINALL, of Colorado, saW 
fit to accept the false statements 
emanating from professional uppet 
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pasin California haters. In the Con- 
cressIONAL Recorp of August 24, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. AsPIN- 
aLL], speaking of California, stated: 

Thus far, she has her sister State of Ari- 
gona tied up in the Federal courts and has 
petitioned the Court to blanket all of the 
other Colorado Basin States into her linen- 
washing expedition. 


I feel certain that the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL] is aware that it 
was Arizona which filed the Supreme 
Court suit against California, with the 
hearty approval and assistance of his 
own State of Colorado. 

It is quite true that California has 
petitioned the Court to make the States 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New 
Mexico parties to the action. The suit 
asks for interpretations of basic princi- 
ples of the Colorado River compact and 
for decisions which would affect the 
rights of every basin State. Thus, it 
would seem reasonable to assume that 
what affects one State in the basin would 
affect all States in the basin, and what 
applies to the rights of one State would 
apply to the rights of all States. 

For years the upper-basin States have 
been spending midnight oil to concoct a 
scheme for development of their water 
and power resources at the expense of 
others. They came up Capitol Hill last 
year with a proposal that almost defies 
description. If Congress thought the 
central Arizona project was unbelievable 
in its scope, its ridiculous financing, and 
its nefarious concepts, they have not seen 
anything. ‘The proposed Colorado River 
storage project was simply out of this 
world by comparison, 

I shall not repeat here the facts which 
reveal these projects as the most costly, 
infeasible, and unjust schemes ever 
placed before Congress under the guise 
of reclamation. That has been done nu- 
merous times by experts, and these reve- 
lations brought about the defeat of the 
projects. Just let me say that the cen- 
tral Arizona project would have cost the 
taxpayers of the Nation more than 
$2 billion in lost interest alone. The 
upper Colorado project more than dou- 
bles that figure. For what? For some- 
thing that is totally unnecessary to the 
economy of the Nation. 

The upper-basin rangers came into 
this Congress with what they considered 
to be a slick program. First they put up 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as a 
kind of test bill. It was comparatively 
small itself, but it was in reality a fore- 
runner for a gigantic project which 
would take a million acre-feet of the 
purest Colorado River water completely 
out of the basin, never to be recovered. 
If they could get by with that, they 
— Congress would swallow any- 

ing. 

California did not think that was so 
wise. We said so, 

The Fryingpan slipped through the 
Senate; but when it got to the House, 
aroused Congressmen from many States 
prevented it from getting a rule on the 
floor, and it died. 

Meanwhile, the upper Colorado proj- 
ect was being pushed out of the Senate 
and House Interior Committees. The 
House Rules Committee balked, and 
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there it was spiked. Vain efforts were 
made to pass it in the Senate. Its de- 
mise took place on the Senate floor on 
the last night of the session. 

Why? Because only California ob- 
jected? Notat all. Senators and Con- 
gressmen from other States were not 
about to let their constituents be bur- 
dened with a gigantic new taxload. 
None of these projects could pay for 
themselves. They would have to be paid 
for by the people of all States, and mostly 
by the people of the States which are 
the largest taxpayers. That includes 
California. 

But taxation was not California’s only 
reason for opposing these projects. 
There was an even more important rea- 
son: these projects would seriously dam- 
age California’s rights to waters of the 
Colorado River, waters which Culifornia 
must have to live and progress, waters 
which California owns, waters that Cali- 
fornia has spent hundreds of millions to 
develop and to bring to its farms, homes, 
and: industries. 

Because California has defended itself 
and its rights, California has been 
branded a thief, a scoundrel, an octopus, 
a hog. Because California has refused 
to pay to have its own water stolen, Cali- 
fornia is accused of trying to prevent de- 
velopment in other basin States. How 
silly can you get? If other neighboring 
States were more developed and were 
prospering, California would benefit, 
But must California ruin its own econ- 
omy to achieve this end? 

The criticisms of California by my 
friend, Congressman ASPINALL, are only 
the latest in a long line. ‘There have 
been others more vitriolic, and I have 
no doubt there will be more of the same. 
But Mr. AspIna.Lv’s words have a familiar 
ring, and in the main his theme is typi- 
cal of the “blame California war” that 
other basin States have been carrying on 
for years to conceal their own efforts to 
fleece the taxpayers of the Nation. 

All of the terriers snapping at the Cali- 
fornia bear charge that California has 
consistently obstructed or opposed the 
building of reclamation projects in the 
upper basin. The fact is that California 
has not only failed to oppose upper basin 
development, but has repeatedly sup- 
ported such development. 

Let us look at the record: 

In the year 1940 the Boulder Dam 
Project Adjustment Act was adopted by 
Congress with the active support of Cali- 
fornia, and its delegation in both Houses. 
That act provides that for 15 years there 
shall be paid out for investigation and 
construction of projects located exclu- 
sively in the upper basin States—Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming — 
the sum of $500,000 per year, a total of 
$7,500,000. Further, for the next 35 
years a like sum each year shall be 
equitably distributed for the same pur- 
poses among the seven States of the Col- 
orado River Basin. From this it will 
follow that at least another eight or nine 
million will fall to the share of the upper 
basin States. This money is being de- 
rived and will be derived from the rates 
paid for power produced at Hoover Dam. 
Most of the money is being taken from 
the pockets of the household and com- 
mercial power users in California. 
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These provisions of the act were not 
only agreed to by California but vigor- 
ously supported in Congress by the Cali- 
fornia delegation. They confer a special 
befiefit upon the upper basin States, 
which have these funds available in ad- 
dition to their fair share of the funds 
appropriated to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for general investigation of projects 
throughout the West. 

Furthermore, in each and every one of 
the following named projects, the Cali- 
fornia representatives on the congres- 
sional committees voted for the projects 
and either supported and voted for them 
on the floor or permitted them to be 
adopted without objection by unanimous 
consent. In no case did California op- 
pose any of these projects. 

Provo—Deer Creek—project, Utah. 

Mancos project, Colorado. In this in- 
stance, the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia affirmatively supported reauthori- 
zation of the project before congressional 
committees and with the California 
delegation. 

Paonia project, Colorado. In this in- 
stance California took the same affirma- 
tive position as in the case of the Mancos 
project. 

Eden project, Wyoming. 

Weber Basin project, Utah. 

Fort Sumner project, New Mexico. 

Vermejo project, New Mexico. 

Big Thompson project, Colorado. 

California officially and repeatedly 
joined with representatives of other 
States in commending the efforts of the 
upper basin States to come to an agree- 
ment upon an upper~basin compact and 
repeatediy expressed the hope and the 
belief that they would be able to harmo- 
nize their views and make such a com- 
pact. When the compact had been made 
and ratified by the legislatures of the 
upper basin States, it came here for the 
consent of the Congress. The bill sets up 
certain criteria for the measurement and 
administration of the waters of the upper 
basin States which are distinctly differ- 
ent from those which are applicable to 
all seven Colorado Basin States under 
the original Colorado River compact of 
1922. 

In the hearings which were held on 
the upper basin compact bill before the 
House Committee on Public Lands repre- 
sentatives of California appeared and 
testified on one point only. They stated 
that California had no interest what- 
ever in how the upper basin States pro- 
posed to handle their affairs among 
themselves, but they asked that it be 
made crystal clear that the action of 
Congress should not be taken so as to 
interpret or vary the terms of the origi- 
nal Colorado River Basin Compact. It 
developed then that the official repre- 
sentatives of the upper basin States dis- 
claimed having any such idea and, quite 
harmoniously, language was agreed 
upon between California and the upper 
basin States which was added to the act 
and properly preserves all questions of 
interpretation of the Colorado River 
Compact. This being settled, California 
approved the passage of the bill and it 
was passed on the Consent Calendar in 
both Houses. 

Certainly no fair-minded person 
would consider that there was anything 
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in the nature of obstruction or opposi- 
tion on the part of California in these 
proceedings. The suggestion made by 
California was promptly and frankly ac- 
cepted and agreed to by the upper basin 
States as being in proper order. The 
bill was not delayed nor was it jeopar- 
dized nor lost. 

There should be an end to irrespon- 
sible whisperings that California has 
been a dog-in-the-manger as regards 
upper basin reclamation projects. It is 
not true. The record is plain. 

Inasmuch as the statement of Mr. As- 
PINALL reflects the general tenor of pre- 
vious attacks on California, I wish to 
comment briefly upon it. 

Mr. ASPINALL, like all the others before 
him, says he “‘would question the motives 
of the vociferous members of the van- 
guard operating for the well-oiled and 
carefully prepared propaganda barrage 
of the lower basin.” 

The motives, Mr. ASPINALL, of the 
Members of Congress to whom you refer 
are simple and open: they are to preserve 
and to protect the vital Colorado River 
water supplies of California. These 
water supplies belong to California by 
virtue of contracts required by Con- 
gress, and California presumes that the 
sincerity of Congress is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. ASPINALL, in his statement, be- 
moans the fact that he has “no trained 
lobbyists, no well-heeled specialized 
groups grinding out propaganda for my 
use. I have no battery of trained engi- 
neers and specialists at my disposal.” 

Is Mr. ASPINALL referring to officials of 
the water agencies of California? These 
agencies are political subdivisions of the 
State of California and they have the 
power to tax. Their representatives 
come to Washington to help California 
Members protect and preserve Califor- 
nia’s water rights. Is Mr. ASPINALL re- 
ferring to the attorneys for these agen- 
cies? Is he referring to the engineers of 
these agencies? 

I should like to remind these attackers 
of California’s representatives who come 
to Washington that similar officials ap- 
pear regularly in Congress from all other 
Colorado Basin States. Attorneys and 
engineers from the upper basin States 
spend a great deal of time on Capitol 
Hill lobbying for their own projects. 
Colorado even has a Federal judge that 
will take off for Washington on short 
notice, leaving his judicial robes scat- 
tered behind him, whenever there is an 
opportunity to assault California. 

My colleague mourns that the upper 
basin has no great metropolitan areas, 
no great centers of industrialization. 

Is that the fault of California? 

Then he goes on to say that, unless the 
underdog upper basin can obtain public 
sympathy, “we shall have seen superior 
political power used to squeeze legitimate 
benefits from people of a deserving area 
so that the greedy can hog the public 
trough.” 

Is Mr. ASPINALL saying that California 
should not defend itself, should not pro- 
tect its rights and its citizens? Is he 
saying that California should throw 
away billions of investments made by its 
citizens, just to help some upper-basin 
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farmers get water on a few acres of high- 
altitude sagebrush? 

Mr. ASPINALL says that California is 
opposing its neighbors’ development to 
fatten its own political nest, and that 
this explains California’s proclivity “to 
hide as much of this as possible be- 
hind the cleanest possible skirts that 
can be prostituted for this end.” 

Since when has it been prostitution to 
keep burglars out of one’s house? 

The central Arizona project, the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, the Colorado 
River storage project, all are designed 
to steal water from California, water that 
rightfully belongs to California under le- 
gal mandate approved by Congress. 
These projects would seriously damage 
California’s farms, homes, and indus- 
tries. These projects would rock the 
foundations of billions of investments 
made by California citizens in good faith 
and with reliance on the integrity of the 
United States Government. 

Do the officials and representatives of 
the upper basin expect California to 
stand idly by while its last horse is being 
stolen from the barn? 

If Arizona and the upper basin States 
want to develop and progress—and I 
would be the first to wish them well in 
this respect—let them come into Con- 
gress with proposals that are founded 
on sound and. reasonable principles. If 
they want to build projects, let them 
propose projects that need not injure 
others in order to be built. Let them 
come to Congress with proposals that do 
not inflict hardships on the entire Na- 
tion. Let them not ask Congress to ap- 
prove schemes that benefit a few Rocky 
Mountain farmers to the detriment of all 
other farmers thousands of miles away. 
Let them not ask for gigantic gifts from 
the taxpayers of this country to grow 
more crops of the kind that are already 
in great surplus and heavily subsidized. 

If Arizona and the upper basin States 
want to build, let them build justly and 
fairly with their own materials and not 
with materials that others have acquired 
by industriousness anc forethought. 

If California is big, it is because Cali- 
fornia has builded wisely, has paid its 
own way, and has applied its God-given 
abilities. 

And so help me, I for one, intend to 
protect and preserve what California has 
done. I shall continue to oppose every 
attempt to destroy or diminish ‘the ad- 
vantages which we have created with our 
sweat and our money. Let those who 
depreciate and malign California re- 
member that, and be duly warned. 


Communist Control Act 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam availing myself of the general leave 
to extend remarks at this point for the 
sole purpose of explaining what is here 
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transpiring to those who in later days 
and years will be reading this Recorp, 

The 83d Congress is near the close of a 
long session. Many Members, most of 
whom were punctilious in their attend. 
ance, already have left for home with 
the understanding, general among the 
Membership, that there would be no fur- 
ther legislation of major importance not 
already cleared by the Rules Committee 
or otherwise scheduled. A point of quo- 
rum raised earlier in the day resulted in 
a rolicall—No. 141—showing 140 absen- 
tees. From this it is fair to conclude that 
approximately one-third of this body 
already had left under the assurance 
that the work of the session was com- 
pleted. 

In this situation a measure requiring 
the most careful study and particularity 
to keep our legislative actions, in serving 
a worthy end, still within the limitations 
of the Constitution, is brought before us 
under suspension of the rules. That 
means that there can be only 40 minutes 
of debate, which of course is inadequate 
for proper presentment by ranking 
Members and denies to others any op- 
portunity of participation. The general 
leave to extend remarks will permit those 
who wish to do so to put into the Recorp 
what they might have said in fact and 
prior to the voting had this important 
legislation been before us in the usual 
manner with the House sitting as Com- 
mittee of the Whole and every Member 
free to participate under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Moreover, there is no printed copy of 
the bill available. There is no commit- 
tee report. Noone seems to know exact- 
ly what is in the measure. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. WALTER] a ranking member of the 
Judiciary Committee and a lawyer of 
recognized preeminence, says that it is 
“so loosely drawn that it rattles,” and 
that in the few minutes he has had to 
examine it he has only started finding 
the bugs hidden in it. The distin- 
guished former chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], says that it 
will take a long time to get from the 
courts exact judicial definitions of what 
the bill entails. 

We have been in session since January. 
All that time the United States has been 
engaged in a continuing cold war with 
the communist world. It is beyond my 
understanding why this legislation, 
effectively to confine communism, was 
not brought before us long ago and in the 

order. Why this waiting until a 
third of the Members had gone home? 
Why this coming in with a bill unprinted 
and which may or may not be constitu- 
tional, may or may not be more harmful 
than helpful to the purpose we seek? No 
one knows. 

Despite my objection to this manner of 
legislating, and the confusion as to the 
real meaning of the provisions of this 
bill, I am voting for it. Whenever there 
is doubt, I resolve the doubt in favor of 
my country. I have lived by this rule. 
I am sure that the same holds true with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

This is not a normal time. It is a pe- 
riod of continuing emergency that re- 
quires military service of our youth, 
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makes great demands upon our -re- 
sources, torments us with the constant 
fear of a civilization-destroying atomic 
war. Soviet Russia and her communis- 
tic satellites have forced that upon us. 

Communism as a political philosophy 
ceases to exist when communism be- 
comes ti.c Instrument of Godless tyrants 
to subdu: the free will of men every- 
where. We must distinguish between 
that which by a label is a philosophy and 
that which in reality is a conspiracy to 
destroy our way of life. 

I have voted consistently against leg- 
islation which I thought unwise because 
any temporary advantage that might at- 
tend its enactment I foresaw would be 
offset by the permanent injury to con- 
stitutional foundations supporting the 
rights we cherish. In a time of passions 
natural to an emergency, and popular in- 
dignation over the abuse of the Bill of 
Rights, I consistently have sought to 
hold my head and keep my feet on the 
ground. 

As I see it, and as the issue is here pre- 
sented on voting for this bill, imperfectly 
drawn though it be and of uncertain le- 
gal validity, we are putting the Congress 
of the United States definitely on record 


against communism both openly organ-. 


ized and subversively operated. That is 
ground upon which all Americans can 
stand, conservatives and liberals, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independents. 
The issue then is one of confession of 
faith. The imperfections in a hastily 
drawn and scantily considered bill we 
must leave to experience and to the 
courts. 





Hon. Charles W. Vursell, of Illinois, 
Supports REA 100 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, after 12 
years of my constant support of the 
farmers and farm legislation, on every 
front, I have learned that a false cam- 
paign is being made against me in an 
effort to deceive the farmers in my dis- 
trict. Of course, those who are circu- 
lating the report that I have voted 
against REA appropriations know the 
charges they make are false. They are 
not interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture. They are only interested in trying 
to secure the farmers’ vote, and appar- 
ently, have little regard for the truth 
and facts. 

I have always believed the truth is 
more powerful than deception or false- 
hoods. I want to destroy these charges 
by smothering them with the truth. 

HERE IS THE TRUTH e 

Some months ago I mailed the farmers 
of my district my complete official voting 
record, proving, without question, that I 
voted for the REA loan fund in the past 
12 years I have been in the Congress for 
& total of $2,659,000,000; that this 
‘mount was $75 million more than was 
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requested by the Presidents under whom 
I served: Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, 
and Mr. Eisenhower. All of these loan 
funds, of course, are paid back by the co- 
operatives with interest, and is a worthy 
investment in the good cause to bring 
light and power to the farmers of Illinois 
and America. It is from these loan 
funds that every’ expense of REA is 
financed. 

No one can search the record and offer 
any facts tending to prove the above 
statement does not give the absolute 
truth. Most farmers are familiar with 
my constant interest in behalf of agri- 
culture, and have observed my -record 
year after year. Those who have, know 
the above statement gives the facts. The 
official CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD will fur- 
ther prove the truth of my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress 
in 1943, only about 45 to 50 percent of 
the farmers of Illinois had REA light 
and power. Now, about 95 percent of 
the farmers in Illinois have light and 
power, and for the past 12 years I have 
voted for every dollar of the money used 
to extend this light and power to the 
farmers. Having owned and operated 
farms most of my life, and having helped 
to organize the Marion County Farm 
Bureau over 40 years ago, of which I am 
a. charter member, and having been a 
leader in the Congress for 12 years in 
my support of REA and soil conservation, 
I feel confident the sound-thinking, hon- 
est farmers I have supported, on every 
occasion, with beneficial legislation, will 
not be easily deceived by one who has 
never done anything, whatsoever, for 
agriculture or for farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, a false and misleading 
circular has been handed out over my 
district comparing my voting record on 
REA with that of the senior Senator 
from Illinois, which carries the name of 
my opponent promising to support REA, 
if elected. 

I do not come to the farmers with 
promises becaue I have already de- 
livered the goods supporting REA 100 
percent, and I shall continue to fully sup- 
port rural electric light and power be- 
cause of the great service it has rendered, 
and will continue to render, to the people. 

I have not looked up the Senator’s 
voting record. I am not interested in 
what position he took on legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, however, since my op- 
position has seen fit to use this deceptive 
means by falsely comparing the Sena- 
tor’s record with mine, I want to give 
you the facts. 

COMPARISON OF RECORDS 


I was elected to Congress in 1942, and 
had the privilege of serving for 6 years in 
the House of Representatives in the 
Congress before the senior Senator was 
elected in 1948. 

During these first 6 years, beginning 
January 6 of 1943 through 1948, I voted 
for REA loan funds totaling $1,405,000,- 
000. This was before the Senator was 
elected. 

During the following 6 years, while 
both the Senator and I served in the 
Congress, from 1949 through 1954, I voted 
for REA loan funds for another total of 
$1,254,000,000. That makes a 12-year 
total I voted for of $2,659,000,000, which 
is $75 million more than was requested 
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by all of the 3 Presidents under whom 
I served. 

These facts cannot be challenged or 
disapproved by anyone. In the face of 
such a record, the false charges being 
made against me fall flat. They are 
smothered with the facts and the truth. 

THE SENATOR'S RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
Senator referred to voted on REA loan 
funds during the past 6 years he served. 
However, since my opponent has made 
a comparison, I would like to point out 
that iuring the past 6 years the Con- 
gress appropriated about $1,254,000,000 
for the REA loan fund. If the Senator 
voted for all of these appropriations 
passed during the past 6 years, he could 
have only voted for a total of $1,254,000,- 
000, which is less than half of the REA 
appropriations I have voted for during 
12 years of service, which total $2,659,- 
000,000. 

It would seem that anyone who seeks 
the great responsibility of representing 
350,000 people in this district in the Con- 
gress, on the vast and important prob- 
lems of government with which we have 
to cope, should run on his own merits, 
if he has any, rather than to try to dis- 
credit and tear down, by misrepresenta- 
tion, my record of 12 years of earnest 
service in behalf of agriculture, and in 
behalf of the farmers of southern Illi- 
nois and the Nation. 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VI 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, by unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include my report 
on Public Laws 465 and 469, as follows: 


PUBLIC LAW 465 


H. R. 8680: Interior Department 
appropriations law 
A. Appropriates $405,936,149 for the Department of 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Contin- 
ues antistrike provisions, 
B. Item: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Office of the Secretary: Appropriation 


Connally Hot Oil Act, enforcement of__ $140, 000 
Operation and maintenance, South- 

eastern Power Administration _-._.-.. , 228, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration: 

Operation and maintenance. ._-...... 1, 765, 000 
Research in utilization of saline water... 400, 000 
Oil and Gas Division_.............-... 250, 000 
Emergency flood and storm repairs_... 100, 000 

Total, Office of the Secretary........ 3,883,000 
Commission of Fine Arts.............- 21, 200 

SSS 
Bonneville Power Administration: 
ee. eer, FF 
Operation and maintenance ........... 6, 200, 000 

Total, Bonneville Power Adminis- 

PD tinciandnivinktianeahonnaneene 30, 514, 000 
— 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of lands and resources... 11, 913,000 
CI iinctnscnbswccnaccancnnion 2, 500, 000 


Total, Bureau of Land Management. 14, 413, 000 
—————S 
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H. R. 8680: Interior Department appropria- 
tions law—Continued 


TITLE }—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—con. 


ureau of Indian Affairs: Appropriation 
’ H "education, and welfare services. $59, 547, 215 
Resources management 881, 245 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, ex- 
clusive of tribal funds 
Tribal funds (not included im totals of 
this tabulation, 


a = ewww wenn ew enennn-- 


82, 851, 460 
3, 000, 000 


Bureau of Reclamation: 
Genera! in vestigations 
Construction and rehabilitation 
Operation and maintenance_--........ 21, 500,000 
Genera! administrative expenses. 
Emergency fund. 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation 
Geological Survey: Surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research. 


Bureau of Mines: 
Conservation and development of min- 


General administrative expenses 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service 


Office of Territories: 
Administration of Territories... ...... 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands_. 
Alaska public works 
Construction of roads, Alaska 
Operation and maintenance of 

Alaska 

Construction, Alaska R. R 
Virgin Islands public works 


Total, Office of Territories 
Administration, Department of the In- 
terior: Salaries and expenses. 


Total, Department of the Interior.... 405, 351, 149 


3, 400, 
5, 000, 000 
9, 500, 000 


TITLE H—VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Revolving fund 
Granis 
Administrative expenses. 


Total, Virgin Island Corporation .... 
TITLE I11—FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 
Salaries and expenses. 

Grand total, titles I, 1, IIT 


PUBLIC LAW 469 


H. R. 9517: District of Columbia 
Appropriations Act 


A. Appro: $169,928,099 for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Sets the Federal 
contribution at $21,890,000. Continues antistrike provi- 
sions. 

B. Item: 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Appropriations 


$307, 565 
2, 945, 522 
428, 585 
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H. R. 9517: District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Act—Continued 


OPERATING EXPENSES—continued 


Department of Corrections 
Department of Buildings and Grounds__. 
Department of Public Welfare. 
ce of Surveyor 

mt of Licenses and Inspections... 
Department of Highways._......__..-.... 
Department of Vehicles and Traffic 
Department of Sanitary Engineering 
Washington aqueduct 
Nationa] Guard 
National Capital Parks_.. 
National Zoological Park_ 
Judgments and claims. 


Total, operating expenses. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


District debt service 

Public building construction 

Miscellaneous capital outlay. 

Department of Highways_..__- Ais 

Department of Sanitary Engineering 
Liquidation of contract autho: 

Washington aqueduct 


Total, capita. outlay 
Grand total 


SESSRB 


SSS2E% 


F 


Your Congressman Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as we come to the close of the 83d Con- 
gress I wish to again make my report to 
the people I am honored to represent in 
our 17th District of California. For the 
past 12 years I have had the privilege of 
serving this district as its Representative 
in the Congress of the United States, one 
of the most populous and fastest growing 
constituencies in the country with per- 
haps more industries and varied prob- 
lems of any other district. It includes 
two of the Nation’s greatest ports of 
entry—our Los Angeles Harbor and our 
Los Angeles International Airport, as 
well as a major portion of the Navy’s 
Roosevelt base on Terminal Island, the 
Army’s Fort MacArthur at San Pedro, 
and the world-renowned Catalina Island. 
It also includes the greatest food-fish 
producing port in the world; the greatest 
aircraft production, with hundreds of 
subsidiary manufacturing concerns; one 
of the greatest oil-refining and export 
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itself entailed our committee hearing 
the testimony of over 1,100 witnesses 
consuming 84.days in public hearings 
alone, and the new law comprises 


largely with the general welfare of our 
people and in which my constituents 
have indicated their greatest interest. 


TAXATION 


The tax revision bill, originating in 
my Committee on Ways and Means, has 
afforded tax benefits which have been 
widely publicized. I supported the ma- 
jor portion of the revision proposals, 
however, I was not at all satisfied with 
the meager benefits afforded the great 
proportion of our citizens earning low or 
moderate incomes. I was the author in 
the House of Representatives of the pro- 
posal to grant increased personal income 
tax exemptions, which was hotly de- 
bated and only defeated by 6 votes in 
the House, 204 to 210 and by but 3 votes 
in the Senate, 46 to 49. It is my conten- 
tion that, in addition to the much needed 
tax relief this amendment would have 
afforded the millions of moderate and 
low income earners, the tremendous 
added purchasing power would have 
provided a marked stimulus toward in- 
suring a steady economy by its distribu- 
tion through trade channels. 

Several of the bills I authored were 
incorporated in this tax revision bill, in- 
cluding increased allowances for depend- 
ents, increased allowances for retired 
persons, allowances for child care ex- 
pense, as well as the reduction of tax on 
theater admissions and the legislation 
that closed the loophole through which 
millions of dollars in income taxes had 
been avoided in the past on incomes 
earned outside the United States. 

I also supported the excise-tax reduc- 
tions, but am dissatisfied with many 
phases of that legislation inasmuch as it 
still places a heavy burden on the house- 
holder and merchandiser by retaining 
the relatively heavy tax on many home 
appliances that are now considered es- 
sentials and not luxuries in the modern 
home. 

The principal benefit accorded the 
average taxpayer is the 10 percent reduc- 
tion on individual incomes voted by the 
82d Congress under the previous admin- 
istration, 

: SOCIAL SECURITY ~ 

The Social Security Act is also under 
the jurisdiction of my Committee on 
Ways and Means, and as a strong advo- 
cate over the years, I was in accord and 
supported the improvements and worth- 
while revisions that were made in the 
act. There were, however, a number of 
proposed amendments which I regret 
were not approved by the committee. 
One of the most important of these was 
the increase in earnings allowed retired 
persons before forfeiting their benefits. 
I was not only in favor of raising the lim- 
it, but introduced legislation and advo- 
cated that the limitation be removed al- 
together. Iam also the author and have 
long been an advocate of legislation call- 
ing for reduction in the age of eligibility 
for retirement to at least 62 for men and 
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60 for women, and have always supported 
the grants in aid to the States for aid to 
the aged, blind, handicapped, and other 
victims of impoverished circumstances. 

In spite of the strong opposition 
through the years to the social security 
law, and the prejudiced attempt to tag 
it as a form of creeping socialism, the 
jaw is now an integral part of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the sooner it is 
perfected and established on a sound 
actuarial basis, the sooner will be abol- 
ished the fear of insecurity in later life 
and the lifting of the heavy burden of 
direct relief from the local tax rolls. 
what greater bulwark against commu- 
nism could there be than the content- 
ment of a citizenry assured of a feeling 
of security they have earned when they 
reach the waning of their productive 


years. ual 

Full employment in our country should 
be one of the paramount aims of all of 
us, as it is the heart and strength of 
our country’s economic well-being to 
which nothing could contribute more 
than a continuing healthy business cycle 
kept alive by full employment. In the 
interest of those temporarily out of em- 
ployment, I was 1 of the group of 80 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who sponsored a proposal to lib- 
eralize and revise the unemployment- 
compensation benefits. 

EDUCATION 


America’s educational needs are well 
known to every parent who sends a child 
to an overcrowded classroom operating 
2 or 3 shifts a day. They are well 
known to every overworked teacher 
responsible for handling a classroom 
jammed with children. 

I have been. an active advocate of 
every possible aid to education. One of 
the prime problems in our great State 
is the extreme- overburdening of local 
educational facilities with the constant 
influx of citizens from other sections of 
the country—particularly to southern 
California—whiech will require continu- 
ous close attention. I believe that every 
possible incentive should be offered to 
the teaching profession, particularly in 
the matter of adequate compensation, to 
encourage and insure the perpetuation 
of a high standard of education in our 
great State. 

I was one of the authors and sponsors 
of the legislation enacted that has eased 
the tax burden on our retired teachers, 
and later retired firemen, policemen, and 
civil servants were added as beneficiaries 
of this legislation. A number of school 
districts in our area have been included 
in the program of assistance to schools 
in crowded defense areas, and I am 
Pleased to have been instrumental in 
having obtained Federal funds, which 
eased the tax burden for these school 
districts, , 

VETERANS 


T have co through the years, 
as in this Congress, supported legislation 
in behalf of our veterans and their de- 
pendents, their benefits, their pensions, 
their hospital and medical care. The 
Pantinuing influx into southern Cali- 
Pt of from all areas of the 

ted States, much as in our school 
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situation, continues to present a serious 
problem. Leading veteran organiza- 
tions have rated my voting record in be- 
half of our veterans at 100 percent, and 
I shall continue to work to expedite 
correction of the inadequacy of facili- 
ties for their benefit and comfort. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


It has always been an unquestioned 
American tradition that this Govern- 
ment shall aid, counsel, and protect the 
interests of small business in order to 
preserve our democratic system of free 
competitive enterprise. With the disso- 
lution and absorption of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and _ the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, a 
great number of Congressmen, including 
myself, favored legislation to create a 
new permanent independent Small Busi- 
ness Administration with the para- 


‘mount duty of encouraging and assisting 


small enterprises in peacetime as well 
as in any emergency period. 
Recognizing the importance of our 
small businesses in defense-production 
efforts and the national economy, I have 
consistently urged reasonable Federal 
assistance and guidance to them 
throughout my congressional service. 
Our small-business firms have a substan- 
tial employment figure. By granting 
reasonable help to keep these firms going 
we are taking safety steps in the pre- 
vention of threatening unemployment. 
I have assisted in the establishment 
of industries in our area—both large 
and small—and through the years have 
devoted my best efforts to aid the busi- 
nesses of my district where discrimina- 
tion or other inequitable treatment was 
evident, and have succeeded in enacting 
corrective legislation for their relief. 
CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


I have remained alert at all times in 
my determination to protect and pre- 
serve our vast national forests and parks 
that have been set aside for the en- 
joyment of all our people, to insure 
against the incessant attempt at en- 
croachment by special interests. I am 
also alert to the attempts of certain pri- 
vate power interests to acquire for per- 
sonal profit the remaining great water 
und power potential of the West. A like 
concern was alerted in this session of 
the Congress over the partially success- 
ful attempt of certain private interests 
to control the vast peacetime atomic 
energy program of our Government 
which was paid for so dearly by the peo- 
ple of our country whose equity to date 
in this program amounts to more than 
$12 billion, and I voted to protect the 
people’s investment. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATER RIGHTS 


Southern California has been con- 
fronted since the turn of the century 
with the problem of an adequate water 
supply. Very critical complications are 
now presenting themselves due to the 
threatened encroachments from other 
States that are parties to the Colorado 
River compact, because of the machina- 
tions of land speculators and promoters 
who seek to deprive southern California 
of its contractual rights and its fair share 
of the water of the Colorado River. Wa- 
ter represents to the people of southern 
California a basic necessity to insure the 


} 
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needs of its thriving, evergrowing popu- 
lation, industry and agriculture, and I 
am pleased to be considered one of the 
leaders in the Congress in the fight to 
protect southern California’s water 
rights. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL WORKERS 


One of the keen disappointments of 
this session was the outcome of the long 
and vigorously debated proposal for pay 
increases for our postal workers and 
other Federal employees. I feel our Gov- 
ernment’s service generally has suffered 
greatly due to the inadequacy and unat- 
tractiveness of Federal pay scales, and 
have long felt they were entitled to a 
substantial increase to somewhat com- 
pensate for the rise in living costs. I 
was a member of the group in the House 
that vigorously supported this enactment 
and regret that after overwhelming ap- 
proval in both the House and Senate, the 
President saw fit to veto this legislation, 

COMMUNISM 


My constituents will recollect that in 
my previous report to them I covéred 
quite fully the legislation I had intro- 
duced for the outlawing of the Commu- 
nist Party in our country. My bill, H. R. 
5941, was the first introduced in the 
House of Representatives, and I am grat- 
ified that the major provisions of my 
bill were overwhelmingly approved by 
both the Senate and the House. I also 
voted to revise and extend the laws re- 
lating to espionage and sabotage. 


NARCOTICS 


I am the author of three bills as a re- 
sult of extensive study and conferences 
with our country’s chief narcotics en- 
forcement authority, Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger, the details of which 
I have previously reported to you. As 
you may recall, these bills are designed 
to augment and strengthen the enforce- 
ment and authority of the enforcement 
officers in the various fields dealing with 
the vicious narcotics menace. Because 
of the unprecedented heavy schedule of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, also 
having jurisdiction over such bills, we 
were able to conduct hearings on but one 
of these bills, which was approved for 
presentation to the House, and I have 
been assured that early hearings will be 
accorded the others following the con- 
vening of the 84th Congress in January. 


DISTRICT ENTERPRISES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Harbor: Our Los Angeles Harbor, serv- 
ing 7 million people of southern and 
central California and 14 million people 
in a 12-State area, is one of the leading 
ports of the Western Hemisphere and 
one of the greatest man-made harbors in 
the world, embracing 1,800 acres of 
channel and anchor area, with 28 miles 
of water frontage served by 3 major 
railroads. It has been my privilege to 
have been of every possible assistance 
toward its continual growth and develop- 
ment, including the establishment of 
foreign trade zone No. 4 at our har-* 
bor, and sponsoring a bill this session 
which gained Federal assistance for the 
dredging and improving of the east basin 
to enhance the usefulness of the new $8 
million terminal, which is rated the 
largest and most modern passenger cargo 
terminal in the world. 
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With regard to the Redondo Beach 
project, I am pleased to report that fol- 
lowing my success in securing approval 
of my proposal authorizing construction 
of a breakwater at Redondo Beach for 
the protection of the shoreline and the 
creation of a small-boat harbor, I have in 
this session succeeded in securing an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for further engi- 
neering to bring the project to construc- 
tion stage, and trust the next session 
will approve the full appropriation in 
conjunction with local support of this 
much-needed shore protection and boat 
haven. This small boat harbor will be 
a priceless asset not only to Redondo 
Beach, but the whole surrounding area. 

Airport: Our’ Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport is one of the finest and 
most important air terminals in the 
world, of which we may also justly be 
proud. I have taken particular interest 
in insuring its designation as an inter- 
national port of entry. My most recent 
accomplishment toward its growth and 
development was in assisting in having 
it designated as the west coast terminal 
for the Scandinavian Airline System’s 
transpolar service. I am continuously 
working with the Federal agencies in 
Washington and the interested organi- 
zations locally toward its further devel- 
opment and expansion to maintain its 
position as one of the most important 
airports in the world. 

Fishing industry: The world’s largest 
fishing industry operates out of our port 
of Los Angeles. The annual catch is 
estimated at around 1 billion pounds 
with a value of some $75 million, and 
recently a new $3 million fishermen’s 
wharf has been completed. I have 
worked very closely with this important 
industry all through the years of my 
congressional service and am constantly 
in touch with the industry’s local and 
Washington representatives on their 
problems. 

I have sponsored numerous legislative 
proposals in behalf of our great fishing 
industry, including a proposal for the 
protection of our fishing vessels on the 
high seas, and another of vital interest 
to the sports fishing and water-taxi 
craft operators which were enacted into 
law this session. The National Fisheries 
Institute, in its most recent bulletin, lists 
me as among the leaders in the House 
noted for championing the welfare of 
the fishing industry. 

Merchant marine and shipbuilding: 
This industry is also of vital importance 
to our port and the 17th Congressional 
District. I have long been associated 
with those interested in shipping and 
our United States merchant marine, and 
served for several years on the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the House of Representatives. I 
authored, and was successful in secur- 
ing enactment into law this session, 
legislation providing relief for the ship- 
ping industry from the imposing of cer- 
tain unfair and arbitrary duties. This 
legislation was enacted, keeping in mind 
the highly competitive conditions Amer- 
ican shipping meets from foreign lines, 
and is not now in a position to bear 
further inequitable burdens. 

I was also the sponsor of a successful 
legislative effort in this session providing 
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for a program of merchant ship con- 
struction in American shipyards, as well 
as legislation to maintain ship construc- 
tion and ship-repair yards, in addition 
to an enactment providing that 50 per- 
cent of all cargoes originating in the 
United States be carried by American 
shipping. 
VCTING RECORD 

Being mindful that the voters of my 
district have reposed trust and confi- 
dence in me for many years, my energies 
and efforts have been dedicated to meet- 
ing that challenge. My overall attend- 
ance and voting record is one of the best 
in the Congress, according to the records 
of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Much has been said about relative 
support of the President in this adminis- 
tration. In the first session of this Con- 
gress, my voting record of support of the 
legislative recommendations of the Pres- 
ident was 82 percent, which was high on 
the list in both the Senate and the House 
regardless of party. During the second 
session of this Congress, I am unable as 
yet to say what my percentage rating will 
be, or how the rating will be determined, 
as it is well known there have been many 
controversial votes on amendments that 
will complicate the record, to say the 
least. 

One of the occasions on which I have 
most vigorously addressed this House 
was against the present administration’s 
recommendation to reduce the Air Force 
appropriation which I felt would im- 
peril our national security, and I feel my 
stand has subsequently been clearly jus- 
tified by the restoration of this reduction. 

I realize full well that my legislative 
record may not please each and every one 
of my constituents, which is to be ex- 
pected in a democracy where each of us 
has the right to his own opinion—a right 
that we must respect and safeguard. I 
have always voted as my pérception and 
conscience dictates, and have determined 
my stand on what I considered best for 
the people of our district and the 
country. 

TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


I have noted that quite a number of 
Members have brought to the attention 
of the House and their constituents, the 
distorted analysis bearing on their voting 
record by the active opposition in their 
districts. This seems to be a popular 
new technique intended by constant 
repetition to shake the faith of the peo- 
ple in their Representatives. .My own 
opposition in the last and this present 
campaign has repeatedly resorted to the 
use of this device with a premeditated 
intent to mislead the voters. 

Undue critical implications are repeat- 
edly directed to absences over the years 
from certain rollcalls, but obviously 
omitting the fact that the Member was 
paired on a vote which records his stand 
on such legislation and disregarding ab- 
sences when excused from the House on 
official business of investigating commit- 
tees or on more urgent official business 
than adding his vote in most instances to 
an already unanimous vote. 

Knowing full well that a Representa- 
tive with Communist leanings would be 
distasteful to the voters of any constitu- 
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ency, some zealous aspirants to seats in 
Congress, including my own, are resort. 
ing to the cunning device of misrepye. 
sentation and setting forth a distorteg 
analysis of voting records associating the 
votes to preserve and protect the ciyjj 
rights, liberties, and constitutional guar. 
anties of our citizens, with softness 
toward communism. 

The guilt by association technique 
is employed also by listing Members on 
certain votes with the former Republi. 
can Member of the House from New 
York, the now deceased Vito Marcan. 
tonio. 

In my district the opposition has gone 
a step further in widely circulating a 
Communist newspaper’s denunciation of 
me, by cunningly removing its identity as 
a Communist newspaper. 

It would appear the time has come to 
recognize that the philosophy which 
made this Nation great was a philosophy 
not of hypocrisy and deceit, but one of 
truth and reason. 

CONCLUSION 


As your Representative in the Congress 
these past 12 years, confronted with the 
difficulty of having to serve the better 
part of each year 3,000 miles distant 


.from my constituency, I have conscien- 


tiously endeavored to serve you and 
bring credit and distinction to our dis- 
trict. My office staff and I take pride in 
the reputation our office has gained for 
promptness and efficiency in handling 
congressional services. 

My files are replete with letters of ap- 
preciation from individuals and organi- 
zations for services rendered. I treasure 
these “thank you” expressions and en- 
couraging good wishes, and shall always 
gs to justify your confidence and good 


The measure of success we have 
achieved has been with your guidance 
that I have welcomed on all important 
congressional matters in our partnership 
in public affairs. 


Federal Civil-Service Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D, JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printec in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement by me relative 
Federal civil-service employees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I believe Federal civil-service employees 
should know of the fine representation they 
have received at this session of Congress 
through the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees and the other member 
organizations of the AFL Government Em- 
ployees Council. 

Many of the t provisions of the 
fringe-benefit bill which was passed at this 
session appear to be taken intact from the 
legislative program adopted by the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Government Employees 2 H. R. 9203: Legislative-Judiciary Appropria- H. R. 9203: Legislative-Judiciary Appropria- 


ago. 
ee ont hearing held by the Senate Post 


Office and Civil Service Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the APGE were on hand to 
express opinions, suggestions for improve- 
ment, and facts regarding proposed legisla- 
‘ve are all familiar with the fine work 
done by the great postal unions.on behalf 
of post office employees; I think classified 
employees should know that the path to 
improvement of their wages and working 
conditions would have been many times 
more difficult had it not been for the intelli- 
gent and effective activity of the AFGE and 
its officers and representatives. 

It has been @ pleasure to have had the co- 
operation of this patriotic and public-spir- 
ited organization of Government employees. 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to_include 
my report to my constituents on Public 
Law 470, as follows: 


Pustic Law 470 


H. R. 9203: Legislative-Judiciary 
Appropriation Act 


A. Appropriates $98,197,494 for the Legislative and 
Judiciary Branches for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
155. = tinues antistrike provisions, 

B, Item: 





TITLE i~LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Senate: 

Senators: Appropriations 
Compensation of Senators__........ $1, 200, 000 
Expense allowance of Senators_.._._ 240, 
Mileage of the President of the 

Senate and of Senators__....._.__. 51, 000 
Compensation of the Vice Presi- 
CORE. n:icciemmentatiintiih-ccumitndeiingttatiiisin'e 30, 000 
Expense allowance of the Vice 
PrestQeiicc6lccsitesiptetannwce 10, 000 
Total, Senators..........-...... 1,531,000 
= 
Salaries of officers and employees: . 
Office of the Vice President......... 55, 410 | 
Chaplabtissiiniidiedseddecssocean ens 2, 946 
Office of the SeeretaryoftheSenate.. 444,020 
Committee employees.._.......... - 1,767,045 
Conference committees: 
Majority, clerical salaries_...... 33, 310 
Minority, clerical salaries__..... 33, 310 
Administrative and clerical assist- 
ants to Senators. -.........-...-.. 6, 207, 625 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
DeorkeepeRinniccdiveciscaiwe dss: 1, 276, 875 
Office of secretaries for the majority 
and minority, salaries............ 62, 165 
Total, salaries of officers and 
OM PINON. <cscecnsaccocecsco- 9, 882, 706 
Contingent expenses: 
Legislative reorganization .......... 100, 000 
Senate committees........... 49, 340 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
I race ce Asem ciah 120, 775 
Joint Committeeon Atomic Energy. 188, 060 
oint Oommittee on Printing_...... 47, 585 
Vice President’s automobile ___..... 5, 835 
Au for the President pro 
I aie cient mney renin 5, 835 
Automobiles for majority -and 
eee TOMA, bic bn caccdeenn li, = 
porting Senate proceedings_.... o 
Pearman ets ida isis acne ati 3, 190 
Inquirtas end invsatigntions 2a 1,224 120 
quiries and investigations...... oo & 
‘olding documents_.............. ax 
Materials for a ac liaiaie 1, 500 
Wis uc a ws 2, 000 


tion Act—Continued 


TITLE I—LEGISLATIVE sRANCH—continued 


Senate— Continued 
Contingent expenses—Con. 






Senate restaurants___._.......--.- $55, 000 
Motor vehicles. _____ 9, 560 
Miscellaneous items 981, 087 
Packing boxes___- “ 3, 000 
Postage stammpe..._........-.....-.. 825 
Airmail and special delivery stamps_ 19, 400 
Benet es... uebeew cet) |. ee 
Communications._................- 14, 550 

Total contingent expenses........ 3, 251, 517 


Total, Somate......secdssinconsnl 14, 665, 223 


House of Representatives: 
Members and Delegates: 








Total, Members and Delegates... 6, 766,000 


Salaries, officers and employees: 



















Spenaker’s office ..._._...........-... 47, 285 
Office of the Parliamentarian... 43, 885 
Office of the Chaplain _.__._. 4, 200 
Clerk’s office. _._......_. 737, 530 
. Committee employees_ 1, 820, 000 

Sergeant at Arms office_. 384, 045 
Doorkeeper’s office. ___. --, 657,915 
Special and minority employees / 

(several items) _............-..... 191, 485 
Postmaster’s office 189, 880 
Official reporters__..........- 124, 435 
Committee reporters... ........-... % 
Studies and investigations, Com- 

mittee on Appropriations -__.___-- * 450,000 

Total, salaries, officers and em- 

DOR ii. nn snc. ccc sneiounes 4, 784, 515 
Members’ clerk hire..................-- 11, 500, 000 
Contingent expenses: 

PWEMOOD... <<<. <..uisessbeknuen SD 
Miscellaneous items__.........--... 898, 800 
Reporting hearings. ...._........-.. 125, 000 
Special and select committees____._. 1, 250, 000 
Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation .. ...¢.......-.c4s-- 200, 000 
Joint Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality Policy..........-. 20, 000 
Coordinator of Information, salaries 
ole 73, 750 
Stationery (revolving fund) -.. 525, 600 
Attending physician’s office_ 3, 985 
Postage stamps____.......... 94,050 
Folding documents. 125, 000 
Revision of laws__-. 13, 700 
Speaker’s automobile._.__._..- ka 7, 200 
Majority leader’s automobile....... 5, 835 
Minority leader’s automobile....... 5, 835 
Total, contingent expenses..c...... 4,374, 255 
Total, House of Representatives._ 27,424,770 
—————— 
Capitol Police: 
General expenses. ...........-.......-.- 17, 900 
Additional protection -.................. 22, 345 
Total, Capitol Police......-...-...... 40, 245 
Legislative Counsel: 
Salaries and expenses--....-----.-.-.--- 259, 000 
Jcint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures... .-. 2, 000 
Expenses,’ nterparliamentary Union.... ........... 
Education of :Jouse and Senate pages; Ex- 
ini ndniinnann anasatimeinaialnens 47, 230 
Miscellaneous: 
Penalty mail costs... .......-..-.---.-. 1, 169, 700 
Statement of appropriations............ 6, 
Total, miscellaneous.................. 1,175, 700 
= 
Architect of the Capitol: 
EE SE ee 
Capitol buildings... .........--..-.-.-.. 630, 000 
Reconstruction of Capitol terraces...... ........... 
Capitol a wis win oo dpeeaaintienine = = 
legen PP GOPRED.... .--cudeasaniacnese 
Subway transportation............... nn 3, 500 
Senate Office Building.................. 796, 400 
House Office Buildings................. 984, 200 
Capitol Power Plant (operation) -_._._- 1, 237, 000 
Capitol Power Plant, changes and im- 
caveree saline > 5 acrrnanveeenne 1, 500, 000 
ings an . 
Structural and mecnnisal care..... 400,000 
Furniture and furnishings........ -. 5 





Botanic Garden: Salaries and expenses...... 223, 100 


————s 


tion Act—Continued 
TITLE I—L&GISLATIVE BRANCH—continued 





Library of Congress: Appropriations 
Salaries and expenses__.........-______. $4, 717, 636 
Copyright Office, salaries and expenses. 1, 100, 000 
Legislative Reference Service, salaries 

and expenses. __ A sieilira: earn cxcbesewaneaenbes 875, 000 
Catalog cards, distribution of_.......... 1, 332, 000 
Increase of the Library: 

CUI ly oe ke 260, 000 
Law library. ._......_.. 90, 000 
Books for Supreme Cour! 25, 000 
Books for the blind___.__.__ 1, 000, 000 

Total, Library of Congress........... 9, 390, 636 

Government Printing Office: 

Printing and binding for Congress__.... 8, 500, 000 
Revolving fund__._.._..___. Selichiaeeaieiin eaaicn oneas 
Superintendent of Documents, salaries 

and expenses. ._....._.. lace wba 2, 825, 000 


Total, Government Printing Office._ 11, 325, 000 








Grand total, title I ....... iinhdatdedsnalissi OU 695, 754 
TITLE I[—JUDICIARY RRANCH 
Supreme Court of the United States: 
IIE intaricinatindontientcasonesnce. 2, Sk O80 
Printing and binding Supreme Court 
Seeing ee ini a i 91, 200 
Preparation of Rules for Civil Pro- 
Oi i i acts > 4, 300 
Miscellaneous expenses____._- 1 52, 650 
Care of the building and ground 338, 300 
Total, Supreme Court__...........__. 1, 502, 450 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 
Salaries and expenses. -................... 210, 160 
Customs Court: Salaries and expenses...... 495, 630 
 cateieitinidetliaiedinn 
Court of Claims: 
Salaries and expenses. _................. 618, 000 
Repairs and improvements. _........... 8, 000 
Total, Court of Claims... ............ 626, 000 
Courts of Appeals, district courts and other 
judicial services: 
Salaries of judges....................... 5,472,500 
Salaries of supporting personnel. ....... 12, 850, 000 
Fees of jurors and commissioners....... 3, 950,000 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses_..... 1, 800,000 
Administrative Office, salaries and ex- 
IE Dane: o:div tn c.co ssn aiienntoie tones 595, 000 
Referees, special account: 
NE cishdaipdidciidiptntanaiidlinie (1, 083, 700) 
PN iaiketincihis Nicttitinninicicninphineg (1, 443, 550) 
Total, other courts and services... 24, 667, 500 
Total, title II, the Judiciary...... 27, 501, 740 
Grand total, all titles............- 98, 197, 494 





Letter From Max Ascoli, Editor and 
Publisher of the Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it has 
been called to my attention that yester- 
day, August 19, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire made some 
comments concerning the well-known 
bimonthly publication the Reporter, 
which is published in New York City. 
Senator Brinces also made some com- 


ments about the editor and members 


of 


the staff, some, if not all, of whom are 
my constituents. Today I have received 
from Dr. Max Ascoli, editor of the Re- 
porter, who is a distingyished journalist 
and scholar, a letter setting forth certain 
facts deemed to be in reply to the state- 
ments made on the floor yesterday by 


Senator Brinces. 
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Mr. President, I am not in a position 
to vouch, of my own knowledge, for most 
of the detailed facts set forth in the 
letter from Dr. Ascoli, but I have a high 
regard for the publication and a very 
high esteem for the attainments, achieve- 
ments, and reputation of Dr. Ascoli. I 
thing it only fair and appropriate, there- 
fore, Mr. President, to ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Ascoli’s letter to me be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in order that the statements made by 
him in reply to Senator BripcEs be made 
a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Avucust 20, 1954. 
The Honorable HEersert H, LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: As you know, on 
August 19, Senator Brinces attacked the Re- 
porter in a speech on the floor of the Senate 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Thursday, August 19, 
pp. 14472 to 14480). The occasion for this 
speech was an article published in our issue 
of July 20, entitled “Senator STYLES BRIDGES 
and His Far-fiung Constituents.” The Sen- 
ator called this article “one of the most 
vicious smears ever directed at a man in 
public life." He made no allusion to the 
tacts of the article but confined himself to 
denying “every implication, insinuation, or 
innuendo.” He attacked the magazine’s 
reputation, its staff, and myself. He called 
into question our loyalty as American citi- 
zens and our professional integrity as journ- 
alists. He accused me, personally, of 
ingratitude to the country which gave me 
political refuge; he questioned my financial 
honesty; he charged me with harboring the 
intent to undermine our democratic 
institutions. 

I am writing to you in the hope that you 
may see fit to include in the pages of the 
Recorp some facts which, in all honesty and 
fairness, should be made part of the record. 
I address this communication to you not only 
because you are the Senator from New York, 
which is the home of the Reporter, of its 
editor and most of its staff, but also because 
you are, I know, a defender of truth and 
integrity. I would like to present to you, 
and hopefully for the record, some incontro- 
vertible facts in answer to the baseless alle- 
gations made by Senator Brinces. 

The article on Senator Brmwces was writ- 
ten by our Washington editor, Douglass 
Cater. Contrary to the Senator’s insinua- 
tions, Mr. Cater, despite his comparative 
youth, has made a distinctively anti-Com- 
munist record. He was a wartime member 
of the Office of Strategic Services, as part of 
an operation charged with gathering intel- 
ligence data on Soviet Communists. He was 
not, as Senator Brinces stated, a delegate to 
the World Youth Festival. Instead, after his 
return to Harvard in 1946, he was chosen to 
represent the official student government at 
the International Student Congress held in 
Prague at a time when Eduard Benes was 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Mr. Cater fought the efforts by Communists 
to dominate this impértant postwar student 
movement, strongly denouncing them, among 
other places, in the Boston Globe in February 
1948. In 1947 Mr. Cater helped organize the 
United States National Student Association, 
which has actively carried on the fight to 
win students of Western Europe and Free 
Asia away from the Communist conspiracy. 
Contrary to the Senator’s accusation, Mr. 
Cater never testified or spoke against the 
teachers’ loyalty oath. In his commence- 
ment oration delivered at Harvard in June 
1947, Mr. Cater described the Communist as 
a “twisted individual” and communism as 
“a totalitarian philosophy- which breeds on 
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the ills of the world” and “repugnant to our 
democratic beliefs.” More recently Mr. Cater 
has served as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, for which he received com- 
plete security clearance. 

Turning to other staff members, the Sen- 
ator charged Senior Editor Philip Horton 
with attending meetings of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations “long after it was cited as 
a Communist-front activity,” and stated that 
his writings on the China lobby in the Re- 
porter “parallel the party line.” ‘The IPR is 
not.and never has been on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations. It is 
true that Philip Horton, though not a mme- 
ber of the IPR, traveled to Honolulu for an 
IPR conference on Japanese-American rela- 
tions in January 1953. Other Americans at- 
tending this conference were Gerard Swope, 
president of General Electric Co.; J. Ballard 
Atherton, president of the Mutual Telephone 
Co., Honolulu; E. B. MacNaughton, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg.; James H. Shoemaker, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Hawaii; Robert R. Trent, of the 
Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association. 

As to the China lobby, recognition of its 
existence is certainly not a Communist 
monopoly. For instance, the New York 
Times of January 15, 1954, reported Arthur 
H. Dean, President Eisenhower's special Am- 
bassador to Korea, as saying “that the China 
lobby * * * was playing into the hands of 
the Communists and doing their propaganda 
work for them.” 

Mr. Horton held an important civilian po- 
sition in the Office of Strategic Services dur- 
ing the war in London and Paris and re- 
ceived the United States Army Medal of Free- 
dom. After the war he became chief of the 
CIA liaison mission to the French intelli- 
gence service and was attached to the United 
States Embassy in Paris. He later joined 


Time magazine as an associate editor and 
served in that capacity until his resignation 


to join the Reporter staff. 


The Senator proceeded to state that our 
national correspondent, Theodore H. White, 
had been fired from Time magazine for pro- 
Red reporting on China. The files of Time 
magazine will show that Mr. White resigned 
of his own choice and by mutual consent. 
He is the author of two books—Thunder Out 
of China and Fire in the Ashes—both Book- 
of-the-Month Club choices. Thunder Out 
of China, criticized as anti-Communist by 
the Daily Worker, was one of the first books 
to show the Communist not as simple 
agrarian reformers but as tough, ruthless 
men. Fire in the Ashes describes the West’s 
attempt to build a firm bulwark in West- 
ern Europe against Communist aggression. 
Mr. White has ‘been a distinguished foreign 
correspondent for over 15 yéars, having es- 
tablished the first news bureau of Time 
magazine in the Orient before World War II, 
and flown with the United States Air Force 
as & war correspondent during the first raids 
against the Japanese. For tiese flights he 
received the Air Medal, and after the war 
he received a Certificate of Commendation 
from Secretary Patterson. 

The Senator charged that our executive 
editor, Harlan Cleveland, “either through 
design or incredible stupidity” aided “the 
sellout”-of Nationalist China. The facts are 
that Mr. Cleveland, after holding several 
positions of high responsibility in the Gov- 
ernment during the war, and receiving the 
United States Army Medal of Freedom, was 
sent to China as head of the UNRRA China 
office. There he worked closely with the 
Nationalist Government of China in build- 
ing up its strength with economic aid in the 
face of daily Communist charges that he was 
the tool of American imperialists. He re- 
ceived from Chiang Kai-shek one of the 
Chinese Republic’s highest decorations. Re- 
turning to the United States, he became a 
consultant to the China aid program and 
accepted an invitation from the Republican 
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members of the House Committee on For. 
eign Affairs to testify in favor of increaseq 
aid ta the Chinese Nationalists in their fignt 
against commiunism. Mr. Paul G. Hoffman 
the first Administrator of the Econom 
Cooperation Administration, later appointed 
Mr. Cleveland as Director of ECA's Ching 
program. Still later, he became Assistan; 
Director for Europe of the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

In his speech, Senator Brmces considereq 
himself the latest victim of what he defineg 
the Reporter’s technique of “smear and 
vicious attack.” He called the illustrious 
roll of those who have received a smear cita. 
tion from this journalistic disgrace Called 
Reporter. The roll is headed by the name 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. This I do resent, 
since the Reporter has been occasionally 
critical but consistently and scrupulously 
respectful toward the President. Frequently 
we have enthusiastically praised him. ay. 
ter his inaugural address we wrote: “But it 
was a great and noble speech, which ex. 
pressed the best that is in the speaker him. 
self and in the people he leads. * * * Ang 
we love to be among the apparently not too 
many people naive enough to be deeply 
moved by what the President said.” 

In an editorial commenting on the April 
16 speech of last year I wrote: “At least for 
1 day, April 16, the skies were clear, the air 
bracing, when the President made his mem- 


orable speech to the American Society of - 


Newspaper Editors and to the world. * * + 
On April 16, the former Allied commander 
in Europe, the man who 1 year ago was stil] 
the NATO chief, proved that his capacity to 
rally the Nation and the world is still utterly 
unimpaired. * * * One thing is certain, 
Whenever he shows his mettle as the leader 
of the free world, he is bound to strike at 
the unity of his party. The President must 
choose: He cannot live up to the task he has 
assigned himself and at the same time keep 
the Republican Party united. Between the 
interests of the free world and those of the 
Republican political underworld there can be 
no possible compromise.” 

In its issue after the President's message 
to the U. N., the cover line on the Reporter 
magazine read, “The President Takes the 
Lead,” and my editorial said: “On December 
8, & large number of people at home and 
abroad were happy to recognize in that grin- 
less, dedicated leader the same man whom 
for too long a time they could not help 
criticizing. On this magazine it did our 
hearts good to applaud the President hearti- 
ly.” 

Coming now to the other names on the 


‘“{llustrious roll” of those whom the Reporter 


has “smeared,” I can only say that the list 
is a strange one indeed. Some on this list 
have been barely mentioned by us—Senators 
Butler, Maybank, McClellan, and Publisher 
Roy Howard, for instance. Others were only 
briefly mentioned in connection with cer- 
tain facts we thought might be of interest. 
We described the contents of a report by 
General Wedemeyer on China; of Wedemeyer 
himself we had little to say. 

Several of the persons on Senator Brinces’ 
list have been both criticized and praised 
by us. We praised Senator SymincTon [or 
cleaning up the RFC promptly and effec- 
tively, and deplored the fact that he took 
away a reproach and got no thanks from 
President Truman for the good job he had 
done. We spoke of Senator Georce’s steady 
pursuit of the subject at hand and his thun- 
derous eloquence, and we called him perhaps 
the truest conservative in the Senate. Ou 
article on the late Senator Wherry said that 
“It is hard to dislike Ken Wherry,” and ¢- 
pressed the opinion that Wherry's favorite 
statement—"I’m sincere about that”—wss 
entirely true. We said of Senator Brno: “He 
did so many things to the antiquated State 
government that his 4-year term—as 6° 
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1954 
ernor—is still looked back upon as Virginia’s 
deal.” 
-— certainly did disagree with Senator 
Taft, but of the various articles we pub- 
lished about him there is not a single one 
that could be called vicious—indeed, one of 
the most vicious in the history of the maga- 


e curiously enough, Senator Brivces omits 
from his roll the name of the one Republican 
senator whom we have consistently opposed, 
Senator JOSEPH McCarTHY. 

senator Bripces said “In their magazine, 
there is no room for honest differences of 
opinion.” He forgot that we have published 
articles by men with whom we have some 
difference of opinion, like Representative 
Hucn Scort, for instance, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, just 
as we have frequently praised men whose 
views on many problems differed from our 
own. This was the case with Senator MILiI- 
xin of Colorado, Senator CapeHarr of In- 
diana, and, incidentally, Senator LYNDON 
Jounson of Texas, and Senator RussELL of 
Georgia, who expressed their sympathy with 
Senator Briwces when he attacked the Re- 


rter. 
Phe heart of Senator Brinces’ argument, I 
think, is to be found in the following pas- 
sage: “With them the technique is smear and 
vicious attack—the technique we have come 
to know so well as used by those who follow 
the Communist Party line as fellow travelers 
and bedfellows. Why the staff of this maga- 
gine should be so familiar with the tech- 
nique will be apparent as I continue.” 

I have already written about my staff. 
Now I must write about the “captain of this 
evil crew”"—myself. He said that I had been 
several times jailed in Italy for my socialistic 
activities. The fact is that I have been 
jailed only once, and most certainly not for 
socialistic activities. This occurred on April 
30, 1928, when, together with some other 
Italian anti-Fascist university professors, I 
was arrested, as far as I and my fellow pris- 
oners could make out, for no other reason 
than a summons to repent “or else.” I was 
kept in jail about 3 weeks, and when re- 
leased I was asked to write a leter to Musso- 
lini in whcih I would announce my conver- 
sion to the Fascist faith, I did no such thing 
and was kept under strict police supervision 
from then until I left Italy in September 
1931, 


In the spring of 1931, when I was the only 
remaining member of my university who re- 
fused to join the Fascist Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, I was offered a Rockefeller 
fellowship by the representative of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Italy, Prof. Luigi 
Einaudi, now President of the Italian Repub- 
lic. Two years later I joined the graduate 
faculty of the New School in New York. 
Later I became dean of the faculty. The list 
of my “agreeable associates and companions,” 
mentioned by Senator Bripces is about as pe- 
culiar as the roll of statesman the Reporter 
has smeared, Earl Browder, who heads the 
list, gave one lecture at the New School in 
the fall of 1938 at the current events course 
where representatives of all political parties 
were invited, including Lawrence Dennis, 
then leader of the American Fascists. 


Entirely out of context, Senator Brincres 
quotes from a book, Intelligence in Politics, 
which I published in 1936. He cites the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The intellectuals know 
better than any other group how to enjoy a 
civilization and how to undermine it.” He 
vehemently proceeds: “Shades of Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, and Klaus Fuchs; from 
the grave and from prison they applaud.” 
Had the Senator proceeded in his reading 
from that sentence, all those shades would 
have remained unsummoned, for the point 
that follows is that when the intellectuals 
undermine democracy, they bring about 
their own enslavement: “They are never left 
slone nor are they allowed to rest in pauses 
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of silence, which are imperative if the con- 
fused voices of the world are to be harmon- 
ized. They are commandeered at any mo- 
ment and cannot escape being comman- 
deered.” Of the other quotes from Intelli- 
gence in Politics, one is not to be found in 
the book. 

Intelligence in Politics was severely criti- 
cized by Frederick L. Schuman in the Nation 
and by Matthew Josephson in the New Re- 
public. It was warmly approved, on the 
contrary, by Prof. Charles Beard, who wrote, 
“A profound and moving book. American 
democracy and its fateful possibilities illu- 
minated by a mind rich in imagination, pene- 
trating, and informed by the political phi- 
losophy of more than 20 centuries.” 

In 1948 I published another book, The 
Power of Freedom. Alf M. Landon, Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate in the 1936 elec- 
tion, wrote to the publisher as follows: “It 
is seldom that I had read a book so provoca- 
tive of thinking and yet captures your in- 
terest from start to finish. I think I will be 
reading and rereading it many times.” 

Charles P. Taft wrote: “His own solution 
in freedom as the dynamic relation of men 
to their work, to their institutions, and to 
each other is not far from the effective proc- 
esses worked out during these last 25 years 
by our university research in industrial rela- 
tions, but he has given it a much wider 
foundation in intelligent philosophy, and in 
sound and practical politics.” 

In the Daily Worker, David Carpenter 
wrote: “Professor Ascoli’s concept of freedom 
is arid and abstract, but his purpose in writ- 
ing this book is certainly concrete. As a 
spokesman for the maintenance of the capi- 
talistic system, he is explaining to our ruling 
class how to delude the working class into 
a belief that this system is the best con- 
ceivable.” 

I do not care to follow Senator Brincres 
in his comments.on my personal and family 
life. But I cannot help mentioning a few 
things I did in this country which he scrupu- 
lously omits. For instance, from 1940 to 
1943, I was president of the Mazzini Society, 
at that time the major organization in the 
United States of Italo-American and Italian 
anti-Fascists. The secretary of the, society 
was Alberto Tarchiani, who since 1945 has 
been Italian Ambassador to Washington. To 
the two of us, Tarchiani and myself, goes 
the credit for having kept the Italian Com- 
munists in this country out of the Mazzini 
Society—a unique feat in those days of 
“united front.” I must also add that I have 
paid dearly for my anticommunism, for the 


“Italian Communist press in this country has 


repeatedly attacked me and my family with 
a violence that until recently has remained 
unequaled. 

During the war, I served as Associate Di- 
rector of Cultural Relations with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
I think that my services were of some use, as 
the letters I received when I finished my 
work can testify. 

Senator Briwces does not omit mention- 
ing a loan of $4,600,000 that “he receives 
from the Export-Import Bank what would 
appear to be a loan, but was later termed 
by his Italian handicraft company as a grant 
of which $2,900,000 was disbursed and the 
rest withheld because of the shaky position 
of his Italian handicraft company, which 
was unable to repay the loan.” The facts 
are as follows: At the end of 1944, I started 
@ nonprofit corporation, called HDI (Handi- 
craft Development, Inc.), to assist the Ital- 
ian handicraft producers—a substantial sec- 
tion of the Italian working class—and help 
them export their products to the United 
States. As a result of the good work HDI 
did as unpaid brokers between Italian pro- 
ducers and American consumers, the Export- 
Import Bank offered the Italian Government 
a loan to be administered by a company, the 
Compania Nazionale Artigiana, established 
to continue on a commercial basis the non- 
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profit work HDI had been doing. The loan— 
as all the Export-Import Bank loans—was 
guaranteed by the Italian Government. Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., the Chair- 
man of the Export-Import Bank, in order 
to have a continuity established between the 
work of HDI and that of CNA wrote me in a 
letter dated December 3, 1947, that HDI 
should subscribe part of the CNA capital and 
be represented on the board of directors. 
Later when I severed my connection with the 
Italian company, Mr. Herbert E. Gaston, then 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, wrote 
me on June 3, 1952: “You can be sure that 
we appreciate your self-sacrificing efforts to 
make the handicraft experiment a success 
and are grateful for them.” Finally, let me 
add, that the loan was never termed a grant 
and that it has been in fact substantially 
reimbursed. 

As far as the Reporter is concerned and 
the reputation it has achieved, let me quote 
the opinion of men belonging to Senator 
BrIDGEs’ own party who wrote to us on the 
occasion of the Reporter’s fifth anniversary. 

“You have done some particularly useful 
and striking work during your short life, and 
I hope it can be kept up as the years go On,” 
(Ratpu E. PLANDERS, U. 8S. Senate.) 

“Your success in serving as a forum of 
alert liberal information for 5 years is evi- 
dence of good writing, good reading and good 
thinking.” (HucuH Scorr, House of Repre- 
sentatives.) 

“The Reporter has paved some new and 
valuable roads in the fields of journalism. 
With its very special type of reporting arid 
commentary it is makifg a unique con- 
tribution toward public opinion on various 
questions and issues relating to public and 
international affairs. May your magazine 
have a long and successful life.” (PErer 
FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., House of Representatives, 
Washington.) 

“During the 5 years of its publication, the 
Reporter has certainly stimulated .a large 
amount of good discussion, debate, and dis- 
sent. That makes the Reporter significant, 
because it is discussion, debate, and dissent 
that give vitality to our society. More power 
to you.” (Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board, the Studebaker Corp.) 

As for myself I can only say that I am 
proud to be one of the countless men who, 
fleeing the loss of freedom in their native 
lands, have found in America a new home 
and a new hope. Since I first landed over 
here I have considered American citizenship 
as a@ precious privilege to be constantly 
cherished and constantly earned. For me, 
the way to earn this privilege is to dedicate 
all my energies to the defense of freedom, 
for I have known what it means to lose it. 
This I will keep doing as long as I live, 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
Max ASCOLI, 
Editor and Publisher, the Reporter, 





The Atomic Energy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy it has been my privilege 
to assist in the preparation of the 1954 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 
These amendments will have far-reach- 
ing effect in bringing our atomic law into 
line with the scientific, technical, eco- 
nomic, and political facts of atomic en- 
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ergy as they exist today. These amend- 
ments will also insure that our atomic- 
energy program will be designed to 
maximize atomic energy defense utiliza- 
tion and also to give greater opportunity 
for the peacetime utilization of this form 
of energy. These amendments are de- 
signed to permit cooperative endeavor 
between the Government and private en- 
terprise in developing uses of atomic en- 
ergy without jeopardizing our national 
security. 

We have all read and been told about 
the military implications of atomic en- 
ergy. Therefore, I do not propose to- 
day to dwell on that aspect of the pro- 
gram. Instead I would like to discuss 
the peacetime application of this new 
source of energy which, with proper han- 
dling, can provide limitless benefits to 
the American people. 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND MEDICINE 


In medical circles the atomic energy 
program has offered up vistas in diag- 
nostic fields comparable to those result- 
ing from the invention of the micro- 
scope and the X-ray machine. This is 
accomplished through the use of radio- 
active isotopes. These isotopes are in- 
finitesimally small chemical particles 
which are introduced into the body by 
means of drinking an atomic cocktail, 
intravenously, or otherwise. They go 
into every organ, vein, and cell. Their 
passage can be traced with minute ac- 
curacy. ‘These tracers have proved par- 
ticularly valuable in diagnosis of cancer, 
brain tumors, and glandular diseases. 
The Atomic Energy Commission now 
manufactures more than 100 types of 
radioactive isotopes which have peace- 
ful uses only. Through the use of iso- 
topes, doctors can now have a picture 
of what goes on in every part of the 
living body. Our men of medicine can 
unerringly locate sources of disease. 
Thus, atomic energy proffers for the 
future an assurance of greater longevity 
through medical science. 

THE ATOM AND INDUSTRY 


Fission—or the splitting of the atom— 
generates terrific heat. This heat can 
be used to produce steam which in turn 
generates electricity. When this energy 
is harnessed, and tremendous strides 
have already been made to that end, our 
entire power industry will be revolu- 
tionized. In view of that fact, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has taken 
an active part in stimulating the atom- 
for-peace program. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has a 5-year development 
and research program underway at the 
present time to advance the peaceful use 
of the atom. 

The 1954 atomic energy amendments 
have made it possible for private in- 
dustry to participate and aid in this 
development program. Greater pro- 
ductive efficiency and a more abundant 
way 


tion of atomic energy to our great in- 
dustrial resources. 
ATOMIC ENERGY AND AGRICULTURE 
The role of the atom in agriculture is 
equally as intriguing as in the fields of 
industry and medicine. Detailed study of 
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H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Heal; 


plant characteristics and growing habits 
has been possible with the advent of the 
atom. New types of disease-resistant 
crops are being developed. Experiments 
now underway will result in spectacular 
new varieties of fruits and flowers in 
the next decade. Through exposure to 
atomic radiation, crops can be preserved 
for years without refrigeration or any 
other type of preservative. By using 
atomic energy to assure a greater output 
of farm produce, man’s oldest industry— 
agriculture—will be assisted immeasur- 
ably by man’s youngest industry— 
atomic energy. 

In the summer of 1953, as a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, my committee colleagues and I vis- 
ited our atomic military installations 
overseas and also inspected our sources 
of raw materials necessary to the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. I am pleased 
to report to the American public based 
on this exhaustive inspection trip that 
our atomic-energy program is being car- 
ried out in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible. 

The 104-page Atomic Energy Act 
Amendments of 1954 will provide us with 
a law that will permit this program to 
go forward with even greater speed. Un- 
der this legislation enacted by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, we are making 
tremendous strides in developing atomic 
energy for use in national] defense and in 
the development of a prosperous, peace- 
time economy. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Lllinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my report on Public Law 472 to my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Illi- 
nois follows: 


Puslic Law 472 


H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act 


A. Ape ee $1,195,198,261 for the Departments of 
Education, and and Welfare, sone related 
year ending June 
: nen antistrike provisions, ” 
m: 


independent agencies for the fiscal 
1955. 
B. 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Office of the Secretary: Salaries and ex- 4PPropriation 
ole’ $1, 327, 000 


Bureau of smatagens Compensation: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Salaries and 


Women’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses _ 
Wage and Hour Division: Salaries and 


Freedmen’s 
penses 


Howard University: 
Salar’ 


September 3 


Education, and Welfare Appro 
Act—Continued Priatiog 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—continued 
Appropriatiog 
$2, 030, 009 


expen: 5, 350, 009 
348, 000 


6, 116, 509 
299, 030, 009 


Salaries and expenses 


Total title I, Department of Labor. _ 


TITLE I1—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, anp 


WELFARE 


American Printing House for the Blind: 


Education of the blind 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf: 
Salaries and expenses 
Construction of buildings 


Total, etn Institution for the 7, 


Salaries and expenses (qmeraD 
Salaries and expenses (certification 

and in: en 
ospital: Salaries and ex- 


ies and expenses 
Construction of buildings 
Liquidation of contract authority _... 


Total, Howard University 


2, 720,000 
4, 808, 000 
1, 18, 000 


&, 6, oo) 


Office of Education: 


Promotion and further development 
of voeational education 

Further endowment of colleges of 
of < catee and the mechanic 


Salaries and e 
Payments to 
Assistance for ar nein 


Total, Office of Education 


23, 673, 261 


55, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 


154, 074, 76 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 


Payments to States 
Salaries and expenses 


ee Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
23, 635, 000 


23, 000, 000 
635, 000 


Public Health Service: 


Assistance to States, general 13, 000, 000 
Venereal diseases 3,000, 000 
Tubereulenis 6, 000, 000 

4, 300, 000 


ye! 3, 565, 000 

a and sanitation ns 
and control, Territory of Alaska. 1, 125,00 
Grants for hospital construction 75, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital con- 


struction services 
Hospitals andymedical care 
Foreign quarantine service 


National Institutes of Health: 
Operating expenses 
National Cancer Institute 


850, 000 
33, 000, 000 


Dental health activities. 

Arthritis and metabolic disease 
activities. 

Microbiology activities. -.-- 

oe and blindness activi- 


1,450,000 &t. Elisabeths Hospital: 


722, 500 


of a semen ol Reemployment 
300, 000 


Rights: Satries an 1 


4, 705, 000 


So ies, preservation of 
re oO 
putldinge and grounds 

Construction maxim 


Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital... 


Goctal Soemtiy Aomtnihnaion: 


ompenaes, Sevens of O14- 


Grants to Btates for public assistance. 1, 200, 000, 000 
Public pw gedaan 1,487, 0 








alth 
ation 


ued 
riation 
10, 000 


i), 000 
i, 000 


16, 500 
0, ww 


» AND 


05, 000 


10, 000 
59, 000 


69, 000 


00, 006 


80, 000 


20, 000 
4S, OK) 
50, 000 


78, O00 


73, 261 


1, 50 
000), 000 
)00, 000 
100, 000 
174, 761 


DOO, (0 
635, 000 


635, 000 
000), 000 
(0K), 000 
000, 000 
300, 000 


565, 000 


125, 0 
000), 00) 


850, 000 
(00, 000 
900, 000 
675,00 
737,00 
147,50 
66S, 000 
990, 000 


270,00 
180, 00 


600, 0 


268, 000 
131, 000 
141,00 
780, 000 


060, 00 


445, 000 
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H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Health, 


Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
Act—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
= vAND WELFARE—continued 
Appropriation 
‘a1 Security Administration—Con. 
Bocie aries. and expenses, Children’s 
Bureau... .------>-----------=----= $1, 525, 000 
Grants to States for maternal and 
child welfare. .-.-----.------------ 30, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Commissioner: 
propriation...-...----------<« 173, 000 
Transler from OASI_.._...-.---- (123, 500) 
Operating fund, Bureau of Federal 
Credit Union...-.---------------- Lseeteneeensoot 
Total, Social Security Administra- 


tion. ..--n<-enceccoesceeeencens== 1, 233, 185, 500 


{ the Secretary: 
One Series and expenses, Office of the 


Secretary: 
ypropriation......-...-.-.----. 1, 112, 500 
Tanster from OASI_.-..--.-.---- (171, 000) 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Field 

Services: 

Appropriation.................-. 1, 800, 000 

Tene aS)’ er (350, 000) 
Balaries _ oe, Office of the 

jeneral Counsel: 

- Appropriation. .-...------------< 350, 000 
Transfer from OASI_......-..--- (365, 000) 
Transfer from ‘Salaries and ex- 

penses, certification and in- 
spection services” __......-.---< (22, 500) 
Surplus property disposal........-.- 400, 000 


Total, Office of the Secretary -.-...-. 3, 662, 500 


Total title II, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 1, 663, 413, 761 


TITLE III—NATIONAL LAROR RELATIONS ROARD 


Salaries and expenses. ......-....-------- 8, 400, 000 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Salaries and expenses.........----------. 425, 500 
Arbitration and emergency boards.-..-.- 300, 000 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
salaries and expenses... ....-.-.--.--.-- 495, 000 
Total, National Mediation Board.. 1, 220, 500 


TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Salaries and expenses (trust fund limita- (6 108, 000) 


Ralaries and expenses..........---------< 3, 124, 000 
Beards of Inquirty....ccccnccnaqenansccsco 10, 000 
Total, Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. .......-..---..- 3, 134, 000 
Grand total, all titles of bill........ 1, 195, 198, 261 





A Tribute to the Honorable Thomas-E. 
Martin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
convening of the 84th Congress in Janu- 
ary 1955, the House of Representatives is 
going to lose to the United States Senate 
one of its most distinguished Members. 
I refer to the Honorable Tuomas E. 
Martin, of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa, 


Tom Martmw and I have served to- 


® ecther in the House of Representatives 


and on the Committee on Ways and 
Means for many years. In that time I 
have been impressed by his industry, 
wisdom, integrity, and effectiveness. 
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Many of the provisions of our Federal 
tax laws that have been of particular 
benefit to the American farmer are at- 
tributable to the diligent efforts of the 
future junior Senator from Iowa, Tom 
Martin. He has been instrumental in 
obtaining excise tax relief for farmers on 
certain automobile parts used in farm 
machinery, in extending capital gains 
tax treatment to breeding stock and 
dairy stock, in obtaining rapid tax amor- 
tization for grain and crop storage fa- 
cilities, and in providing tax deductions 
for soil and water conservation projects. 

Mr. MartTIN is a veteran of World War 
I and had members of his immediate 
family serve in both World War II and 
in the Korean conflict. As a conse- 
quence, he is a man who has taken great 
interest and has demonstrated a keen 
insight in matters affecting our foreign 
affairs. To no other man can greater 
credit be given for our program of stock- 
piling strategic materials. Mr. MartTtn is 
not only the author of this legislation 
but he has also been its most able sup- 
ervisor to make certain that it is being 
properly administered. 

As a distinguished soldier, lawyer, leg- 
islator, and statesman, Mr. MarTIN’s rec- 
ord clearly demonstrates his fitness for 
the office he seeks. As he leaves the 
House of Representatives, I wish him 
well. 





Congressman Granahan Seeks To Speed 
Painfully Slow Immigration Procedures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Refugee Relief Act, which was supposed 
to have meant a substantial increase in 
immigration into the United States, not 
only of escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain but also of Italian and Greek 
relatives of American citizens, has been 
one of the worst administered acts in 
history. During the first year of its 
operation, only a handful of persons 
was admitted. The whole idea behind 
the administration of the law seems to 
be not how to speed up admissions but 
how to keep people out. 

Responsibility for administration of 
the law was turned over to the State 
Department’s chief cop—its security of- 
ficer. He and his subordinates seem to 
look upon every potential immigrant as 
a potential enemy of the United States. 
Certainly we have to be careful of the 
kind of people we admit to this coun- 
try; no one opposes that. But under the 
strict provisions which already exist in 
the immigration laws for admission of 
aliens to the United States, and under 
the requirements for American sponsor- 
ship of these immigrants and assurances 
that there is a place for them here, it is 
nonsensical to go the extreme lengths 
our Government is going in order to try 
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to find excuses to deny admission to 
every possible applicant. 

Many of the residents of the Second 
Congressional District in Philadelphia 
have informed me of the great difficulties 
they have experienced under this law, 
and under the immigration laws gen- 
erally, in having relatives admitted to 
this country. It has really become a 
national disgrace. 

The Refugee Relief Act, as many of us 
insisted at the time it was passed, was 
in many respects poorly drawn and mis- 
takenly conceived, particularly in its pro- 
visions affecting people in Italy. There 
are many thousands of Italian rela- 
tives—close relatives of American citi- 
zens who are eligible for admission to 
the United States but who have to wait 
and wait and wait for visas under the 
small quota assigned to Italy. Only a 
small group of Italian residents, on the 
other hand, are eligible for admission to 
this country as escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet the Congress pro- 
vided many thousands of non-quota visas 
for escapees and refugees in Italy and 
only 15,000 for Italians who are not es- 
capees but who are close relatives of 
American citizens. 

LOPSIDED ASSIGNMENT OF VISAS FOR ITALIANS 


I am glad that we were able to get 
through the House and Senate legislation 
to make available to the relatives of 
Americans unused visas presently set 
aside for escapees and refugees in Italy. 
As I understand it, only about 1,000 
Italian nationals have applied altogether 
for the 45,000 special nonquota visas 
reserved for refugees and escapees, while 
more than 44,000 petitions have been filed 
by American citizens for relatives in 
Italy to come here under 1 of the 15,000 
nonquota visas set aside for relatives. 
So we have the lopsided situation of 
providing 44 times as many visas as are 
needed in Italy for refugees, but only 
one-third as many as are needed for 
close relatives of American citizens. 

The bill we have succeeded in getting 
through, and which I sincerely hope the 
President will agree to, would allow quali- 
fied Italians who are relatives of Ameri- 
cans to obtain these unused visas now 
set aside for refugees and escapees. 

I know well, Mr. Speaker, how heart- 
breaking and tragic it has been for many 
fine Americans in my district to try to 
get action on their applications to bring 
over to this country from Italy parents 
and other close relatives who have waited 
and waited for their visas to come 
through. Most heartbreaking of all have 
been those cases where the wait was so 
long that the loved ones died before their 
names were reached. 


On the other hand, there is nothing 
to warm the heart of the friend and on- 
looker more than to see the reunion in 
this country of families long separated 
by immigration red tape. 

I have seen this happy event occur 
frequently in my city, and when it does 
it is the kind of celebration one never 
forgets. The close-knit nature of fam- 
ilies of Italian extraction always makes 
the reunion of such a long-separated 
family memorable. Their joy is so un- 
bounded that it puts joy in the heart of 
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everyone who sees or experiences such 
a moving demonstration of family affec- 
tion and love. 

My concern over excessive redtape and 
unnecessarily restrictive rules in immi- 
gration has been a matter of record for 
many years, Mr. Speaker. I shall always 
continue to fight for more liberal immi- 
gration policies—for the renewal of the 
terrible injustices in the present immi- 
gration law, and for prompter and more 
speedy administration of the immigra- 
tion process. 

LEADING OPPONENTS OF RESTRICTIVE 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


In this respect, I appreciate the sub- 
stantial support we have received in this 
continuing fight to correct immigration 
injustices from such organizations as the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the National Council of Catholic 
Men, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, the National Lutheran Council, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Baptist World Alliance, the Synagogue 
Council of America, the American Jew- 
ish Congress, and many, many others so 
numerous I could not begin to mention 
all of their names. Americans of Italian 
and Greek descent have always been in 
the forefront of this fight for better 
immigration standards because they 
know from personal experience how the 
low quotas assigned to their homelands 
act to keep out of this country so many 
deserving relatives who would make good 
citizens. 

The McCarran immigration law, when 
it was passed, could have been used as 
a means for improving the situation 
greatly. But even though President Tru- 
man vetoed the bill in the hope of getting 
much more generous treatment for de- 
serving cases, and although he bitterly 
attacked the unfairness of the quota 
system, those of us who supported that 
view did not, unfortunately, have enough 
like-minded Congressmen with us to 
help us sustain the veto. This admin- 
istration has failed to attack the prob- 
lems which President Truman cited in 
vetoing the McCarran Act—it has done 
nothing to help remove the antialien 
aspects of the law. Instead, it has made 
the law even more restrictive by assign- 
ing its administration to unfriendly offi- 
cials—to security officers who believe in 
trying as hard as possible to get some- 
thing on prospective immigrants in 
order to keep them out of this country. 

We need a new immigration law; we 
also need more sympathetic and friendly 
administration of the immigration laws. 
We need compassion and reasonableness 
in the administration of the immigration 
laws, not the kind of brutal disregard 
ef family considerations we have seen 
evidenced so often under the present 
setup. 

I will continue, Mr. Speaker, to do 


to get better legislation on the books. 
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Inquiry Dramatizes Evils of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month a subcommittee of the Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist 
Aggression held hearings on the Com- 
munist takeover and cruel control of 
Hungary. It was my privilege to serve 
as a member of this subcommittee. Two 
days of hearings were held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the district which I have the honor 
to represent. Following the hearings, 
the Cleveland News, which has one of 
the finest editorial staffs in the country, 
carried an editorial which is most timely 
and informative. This editorial sounded 
the warning of what happens when com- 
munism takes over in a country and how 
necessary it is for all Americans to be 
vigilant in combating this evil force. 
Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Cleveland News entitled “Inquiry 
Dramatizes Evils of Communism”: 

InquiIRY DRAMATIZES Evits OF COMMUNISM 

The significance of the testimony heard 
here last week by a congressional committee 
on Communist operations in Hungary is that 
it presented a picture of medieval torture 
and sadism difficult to associate with this 
century. 

It revealed the general pattern of vicious- 
ness that goes with the attempt to impose 
a sordid philosophy and way of life on an 
unwilling people. 

The awful stories heard here by the Bent- 
ley-Feighan subcommittee expose the meth- 
ods of Communist conquest and should serve 
as a warning to others who might be tempted 
to listen to the false persuasive note of Red 
propaganda. 

It happened in Hungary, it happened in 
Poland, Rumania, and in other places. It 
will happen again if the Kremlin-dominated 
puppets take over any other nation. It could 
even happen here. 

That's why the Cleveland hearings served 
a useful purpose. They dramatized the dan- 
gers and the barbaric cruelty that mark Com- 
munist conquest so that all could understand 
the need for combating such evil forces. 


Edward J. Hart, Devoted Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, the House of Representatives has 
gained from the presence of Epwarp J. 
Hart. His well-informed, reasoned 
counsel has guided the House to wise 
decisions on many occasions. While con- 
stantly devoted to the needs of his con- 
stituents in Hudson County, he was able 
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at all times to perceive and understang 
national needs, 

When I first came to Congress in 1949 
I benefited greatly from the advice that 
Ep Hart freely gave me. I am sure that 
all of us from New Jersey on the Demo. 
clatic side of the aisle have been abje 
to perform our duties with greater effec. 
tiveness because of Ep Hart's persona] 
interest in our activities and problems. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, he used his 
expert knowledge of maritime affairs to 
the best advantage. His interest in ship. 
ping grew from the great port of New 
York, an important part of which was 
included in his district. The committee 
will miss his thorough understanding of 
the shipping industry. 

Ep Hart has given the rich years of his 
life to his State and country. With his 
retirement, the Nation, New Jersey, and 
Hudson County lose a true friend and 
a devoted public servant. 


The Record of the 83d Congress and the 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, for my 
colleagues and my constituents I want 
to summarize and appraise the record of 
the 83d Congress and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Through the legislative and executive 
decisions of the first Republican admin- 
istration in two decades has run this 
common theme: ‘The resurrection and 
application of traditional American 
principles of economic and political 
freedom. A government planned and 
controlled economy has been rejected. 
We have turned our back on socialism. 

The record covers a wide variety of 
fields of national and international con- 
cern: Atomic energy, the St. Lawrence 
seaway, taxation, appropriations, gov- 
ernment in business, economic controls, 
the Korean war, an expanded highway 
system, national defense, subversives, 
housing, social security, reorganizations 
in the Executive departments, and many 
other aspects of government. 

GETTING GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


Under the New Deal the empire build- 
ers made the Federal Government the 
biggest lender, the biggest ship line op- 
erator, the biggest warehouser, the big- 
gest landholder and the biggest tenant 
in the country. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration took steps to get the Govern- 
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ing, retail merchandising and a host of 
other activities in which the Govern- 
ment ought not to be engaged. The 
curtailment of these activities is reflected 
in a reduced number of employees in the 
Federal Government and a reduction in 
its cost. : 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower selected a strong 
cabinet of citizens of stature and wide 
pusiness experience. Businesslike and 
economic methods were put into prac- 
tice in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Reorganizations, such as that 
of the Defense Department and the cre- 
ation of a new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, brought about 
improved service at reduced cost. That 
again is reflected in reduction of Federal 
personnel and cost of operations. 

FINANCES 


The Eisenhower administration inher- 
jted from the Truman administration a 
backlog of commitments in excess of 
$100 billion for which there was no 
money in the Treasury. Until those ob- 
ligations can be discharged, a balanced 
budget cannot be attained, and tax re- 
lief of necessity has to be limited. Nev- 
ertheless, a reduction in the deficit was 
achieved, tax relief was granted, and we 
are making strides toward a balanced 
budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS * 


The budget of the outgoing Truman 
administration was.cut by over $12 bil- 
lion for the first fiscal year under the 
new Republican. team. Subsequent 
budgets presented by the Eisenhower 
administration have been at substan- 
tially lower levels. 


‘TAXES 


Economies made it possible to cut ex- 
cise and personal income taxes substan- 
tially and to eliminate the excess-profits 
tax. Such tax relief totals $742 billion 
a year. . 

The Internal Revenue Code was: re- 
vised completely for the first time in 75 
years, eliminating inequities which had 
grown up during previous administra- 
tions, 

HOUSING 

Existing housing laws were revised fa- 
cilitating home building for individual 
ownership in contrast to Government- 
subsidized rental housing. Under new 
legislation it is expected that a record 
humber of new dwellings will be built 
and older houses modified. / 

The housing law has been tightened 
to keep out chiselers and windfall prof- 
iteers who flourished under the lax ad- 
ministration of the Democrats. 


HIGHWAYS 


President Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress recognized early that national 
highway needs were not met under 20 
years of Democratic rule. Both long- 
and short-range programs of highway 
improvement were advanced to meet our 
Tapidly expanding national economy and 
defense requirements. 

Current Federal highway aid was 
nearly doubled. ‘The President also pro- 
Dosed to spend $50 billion in the next 
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10 years for highway improvement, in- 
viting State cooperation. 
, SOCIAL SECURITY 


Financial assistance to the Nation's 
aged has been substantially expanded. 
New provisions cover more of our citizens 
and benefits have been increased. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The military establishment was re- 
organized to give greater power to the 
‘Secretary of Defense. The new power, 
exercised by able administrators, elimin- 
ated much of the waste, inefficiency, and 
duplication which had made our defense 
costly under Democratic rule, while 
limiting its effectiveness. 

SUBVERSIVES CONTROL 


Democrats pooh-poohed and called a 
“Red herring” Communist infiltration of 
our Government, labor unions, educa- 
tional circles, and other important seg- 
ments of our national life. 

Immediately on taking office, the Re- 
publican administration recognized sub- 
version and espionage and dealt with 
them effectively and forthrightly. 

A tougher program against subversives 
was initiated without any loss at all in 
civil liberties and individual rights. 

We outlawed the Communist Party 
and provided enforcement agencies with 
the tools to ferret out and prosecute 
those who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

Controls on wages, prices, and indus- 
trial materials and the huge bureaus 
administering them were abolished 
promptly. In place of them, the Re- 
publican administration substituted in- 
telligent use of indirect controls on 
credit, stabilizing wages and prices and 
halting inflation. ’ 

We proved we can have prosperity 
without war and without strait-jacketing 
bureaucratic regulation or our national 
economy. 

FARM PROBLEM 

Republicans have made a start in solv- 
ing the tremendous problem of Govern- 
ment owned and stored surplus farm 
products. Rigid supports under Demo- 
crats resulted in Federal ownership of 
huge stocks of grains and dairy prod- 
ucts. High support prices raised the food 
bill of consumers, unfairly increased 
costs of production of nonsupported agri- 
cultural commodities and resulted in a 
discriminatory squeeze. Storage facili- 
ties, maintained at public expense were 
at the bursting point. 

To face the controversial problem was 
an unpleasant task, requiring courage 
and intelligence. Despite determined 
and misguided opposition, a system of 
flexible price supports was adopted, and 
bureaucratic control of agriculture is on 
the way out. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Democrats, under strong Presi- 
dents and weak Congresses, gave lip serv- 
ice to the St. Lawrence seaway, but the 
power and the navigation potential of 
our great international water system 
went undeveloped. The St. Lawrence 
seaway under Republicans is now a 
reality—a milestone in American his- 
tory. The economic benefit to our great 
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industrial and agricultural heartland 
and to the whole Nation will be tre- 
mendous. Perhaps equally important is 
the concrete demonstration of a success- 
ful way to conduct foreign relations. By 
joining with our sister nation to the 
north in an international public work 
of common benefit to both our peoples, 
we have emphasized our common inter- 
ests and thereby. minimized our differ- 
ences. 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

Because of its use as a weapon, nuclear 
fission has been a Government monopoly. 
Now the vast new field of peacetime com- 
mercial and industrial uses of atomic 
energy has been opened to the pioneer- 
ing ingenuity and inventiveness of the 
American citizen. Diehard New Dealers 
sought to exclude private individuals 
from developing this new resource and 
to preserve it as a socialistic Government 
monopoly. Here again the Republican 
administration demonstrated its sincere 
and abiding faith in those principles of 
freedom upon which America has grown 
great, 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The bankrupt foreign policy of Roose- 
velt-Truman-Acheson left to the new 
Republican administration a disastrous 
heritage in international affairs. While 
New Dealers coddled Communists, Rus- 
sian imperialism since World War II en- 
gulfed 800 million peoples in China and 
eastern Europe. We were bogged down 
in a stalemate war in Korea. Iran, a 
crossroads between east and west, was 
embroiled in a bitter, debilitating dispute 
over rich oil deposits. Egypt and Brit- 
ain were at swords’ points over Suez. 
Viet Minh Communists were gaining ~ 
ground in Indochina. Puppet commu- 
nistic governments showed their heads 
in the Western Hemisphere, in British 
Guiana and Guatemala. The billions 
poured out to stem the tide of commu- 
nism seemed to have little effect. As 
Senator Taft said of the Korean war, 
the world situation we inherited from 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Acheson seemed 
to hold no possibility of a satisfactory 
solution. 

The Korean fighting was stopped, and 
on honorable terms. The tension in 
Iran and Egypt was eased, and lasting 
solutions to thdse difficulties are on the 
verge of becoming a reality. Commu- 
nistic regimes in British Guiana and 
Guatemala were overthrown. Prospects 
of peace and progress in international 
affairs are better now than they have 
been at any time since World War II. 


CONTLUSION 


The record I have outlined briefly was 
made through teamwork. It is refresh- 
ing to have a President who recognizes 
the prerogatives and independence of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment—who works with rather than on 
the Congress. Without this atmosphere 
of cooperation and mutual respect, the 
Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress could not have 
progressed so far in such a short time 
in their crusade to advance our national 
welfare under time-tested principles of 
economic and political freedom and effi- 
cient and honest government, ; 
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The Record of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 83d 
Congress which began in January 1953 
will come to an end in a few months in 
January 1955. With the adjournment 
of this second session it is likely that we 
will not convene again until the 84th 
Congress meets to take up the Nation’s 
legislative business next January. 

I think that the 83d Congress will be 
recorded in history as a hard-working 
Congress that left a distinguished record 
of legislative accomplishment. The con- 
vening of the 83d Congress marked the 
first time in 20 years that the Republican 
Party has been in power in both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. During the 80th 
Congress from 1946 to 1948, when the 
legislative branch was under Republican 
control, many changes for the good of 
the country were effected. Of these, not 
the least salutary change was the repeal 
of the many repressive economic con- 
trols with all their accompanying dis- 
honesty and ill effects. 

In the election of 1952, the people 
showed that they had had enough of the 
New and Fair Deals, with all their favor- 
itism and extravagance, their program 
of cold wars and manufactured emer- 
gencies, and their failure to stamp out 
communism despite the expenditure of 
countless thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars. 

In 1952 the people elected Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as President, and elected a 
Republican majority in the House and 
Senate. I should like to discuss briefly 
what has been the result of that election 
of a Republican President and Congress. 

The most pressing problem confront- 
ing the new President was to bring an 
immediate halt to the trend of 20 years 
of extravagance, irresponsible deficit fi- 
nancing, ever-increasing taxes, impro- 
vised and profligate foreign policy, eco- 
nomic encroachment on our free-enter- 
prise system, and the never-ending 
growth of our bureaucratic Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

From the standpoint of the American 
family, the most serious situation that 
President Eisenhower inherited was the 
Korean war, which Mr. Truman glibly 
characterized as a police action, but 
which cost us the lives of over 33,000 
American boys, and the maiming of over 
100,000 of other American boys, not to 
mention the terrible waste of our natural 
resources, 

_ Another serious situation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower inherited from the Tru- 
man administration was the critical con- 
dition of our Federal fiscal affairs. The 
Truman administration left unpaid bills 
in excess of $80 billion, a scheduled deficit 
of $9.9 billion for fiscal 1954, and a public 
debt that was perilously near its statu- 
tory limit. 
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A further serious situation that the 
President found was the program of ex- 
travagant expenditures that had char- 
acterized the terms of Roosevelt and 
Truman with their philosophy that the 
Federal Government could spend the 
taxpayer’s dollars better than the tax- 
prayer. 

I shall discuss, as a Member of Con- 
gress, each of these situations to which 
I refer. The President could not well 
remedy these serious situations except by 
the concerted, courageous cooperation of 
the Congress of the United States. For 
my part, I can say that, from a some- 
what extended service as a Member of 
Congress, the 83d Congress has been 
the most diligent, effective Congress of 
any during my service. 

The President with the loyal support of 
the Congress was able to end the Korean 
war. He accomplished this by demand- 
ing justice and doing so in a firm, deter- 
mined way. He supplanted New and 
Fair Deal methods of diplomacy—tainted 
and tinted as they were with timidity, 
improvisation, and unfortunately in 
some cases questionable loyalty. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower lent direction to our 
foreign affairs. He has made great 
strides in halting the advance of inter- 
national communism. The Republican 
Congress encouraged him in his work and 
approved his actions. Communist Mos- 
cow now knows that it cannot double- 
deal President Eisenhower. There is 
much work to be accomplished in the 
field of foreign affairs and President 
Eisenhower, aided by a Republican Con- 
gress, is best qualified to effectively do 
the job. 

The President with the aid of the 83d 
Congress, proceeded to relieve the Na- 
tion from the threat of fiscal insolvency. 
The President courageously tackled the 
job of reducing Government expendi- 
tures. The Truman-planned deficit of 
$9.9 billion for fiscal 1954 was slashed 
to an actual deficit of $3.3 billion by in- 
stituting the most stringent economy 
measures. With the cooperation of an 
alert Congress, many thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees, most of whom spent 
their time defending the Roosevelt and 
Truman extrayagances, were removed 
from the Federal payroll. 

In all, Federal expenditures have been 
slashed over $12 billion, taxes have-been 
cut $7.4 billion and the Federal budget 
has been brought almost into balance. 

Every student of government knows 
that the President could not have ac- 
complished much, except for the loyal 
cooperation of the Congress. I shall at- 
tempt to recount how the Congress of 
the United States in the 83d Congress 
has assisted the President’s program and 
has put the country back on a program 
that is distinctly American. 

The 83d Congress recognized the ter- 
rific plight in which your great country 
found itself. It also recognized the fact 
that it was the duty of the 83d Congress 
to assist the President and that it was, 
likewise, the duty of the President to 
cooperate with the Congress. 

The Congress indicated its willingness 
to work with and support a thoroughly 
American President in his dynamic pro- 
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gram to bring peace and prosperity to 
the world. President Eisenhower's poli- 
cies have clearly indicated that we would 
nos countenance aggression by any 
country, and that by working in con. 
sonance with our allies we have estab. 
lished our determination not to approve 
the dishonest methods pursued by the 
Communist countries of the world. 

The Republican 83d Congress made 
tax reduction possible to the extent of 
$7.4 billion. This total amount was com. 
posed of $3 billion in individual income 
tax cuts, $1 billion in excise tax cuts 
$2 billion from the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax, and $1.4 billion from 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
excise tax cuts were effective April 1 
1954, and have already done much to 
stimulate business activity and to pro- 
vide a substantial tax saving to the 
American consumer. We reduced the 
excise taxes on such articles as toilet 
preparations, jewelry, communications 
services, transportation, sporting goods, 
furs, admissions, and electric, gas, and 
oil appliances. This $7.4 billion in tax 
reduction would not have been possible 
without the most stringent Government 
economy on the part of the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican 834 
Congress. 

Social-security benefits have been in- 
creased for the over 6 million retired 
individuals now drawing annuities under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. ‘These increases have ranged 
from a minimum of $5 to a maximum of 
$13.50 for those persons now on the 
benefit rolls. We have extended old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 10.2 
million persons who were previously de- 
nied the opportunity to participate in the 
program. The retirement test under the 
social-security program has been greatly 
liberalized so that a person may earn up 
to $1,200 a year without loss of benefits 
and at age 72 he will be able to earn any 
amount without being deprived of his 
benefit entitlement. 

Unemployment insurance coverage 
has been extended to over 4 million 
additional American workers. The un- 
employment insurance program has been 
placed on a sound financing basis which 
will assure that taxes collected for this 
purpose are used solely for the adminis- 
tration and payment of benefits under 
the program. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, it was my privilege to 
work on the preparation of a new atomic 
energy law which will permit the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy by 
private industry. We have also laid the 
groundwork for an international atomic 
pool devoted to peaceful uses of this form 
of energy. 

During the 83d Congress substantial 
strides were made in removing the Fed- 
eral Government from activities which 
were in direct competition with private 
enterprise. An example of this is found 
in the casé of the Government owned 
synthetic rubber industry which is being 
profitably sold to private businesses. 
Government owned barge lines were sold 
to private operators. The artificial re- 
straints caused by wage, price, rent, and 
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materials controls had been eliminated 
so that our free-enterprise system can 
develop and expand. 


This enumeration briefly summarizes 


but a few of the major highlights of the 
Republican legislative program. I have 
not mentioned the vast hospital con- 
struction program designed to improve 
our national health, the highway devel- 
opment program allotting $875 million a 
year to States, the authority for partici- 
pating in the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, the many aids to small 
business, the housing program which will 
permit longer mortgages, thus stimulat- 
ing home ownership, the strengthening 
of Government loyalty and security pro- 
grams, and so forth. 

This constructive and dynamic legis- 
lative program for the development of a 
peaceful and prosperous America has al- 
ready proved itself effective and is the 
result of the combined efforts of the 
Republican 83d Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The citizens of my Tenth Congres- 
sional District in the great State of Ohio 
have honored me by electing me to repre- 
sent them in 15 consecutive Congresses of 
the United States. It is gratifying to me 
to be able to report to them such a 
distinguished record of accomplishment 
as was achieved in this, the Republican 
83d Congress. 





Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part Ix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
oo Law 663 to my constituents, as 
ollows: 





Pustic Law 663 
H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law 


A. Appropriates $1,659,101 ,929 to supply supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 
a antistrike provisions. 

. Item: 


CHAPTER I—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
OPERATING EXPENSES 












Appropriations 
Regulatory agencies. .._..-.........-.... ($15, 4 
Settlement of daims and suits. ee (13, 967 
Spdements. . ss isucccsehece ss ng (15, 132) 
Audited claims........ Sia (14, 624) 
Division of CROINIE pik idk i es ecvaddineade 
Total, chapter’ 3. .....ccscnese---- (58, 723) 
CHAPTER I—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Benate: 
Beneficiaries of deceased Senators... 37, 500 
Office of the Secretary... .......... 11, 725 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms. ...._. 21, 925 
Offices of the secretaries of the ma- 
jority and the minority 1, 405 
Offices of the majority and the m 
on Wei a ss 9, 140 
ngent expenses of the Senate. 
Reverting Saas proceedings a 
po how 4, 
Inquiries and investigations __._. 60, 000 
Miscellaneous items... 45, 000 
House of Re : Beneficiaries of 
CEE ess itindigirenagancenes 25, 000 
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H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law— 
Continued 


CHAPTER Il—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—continued 


Capitol Police force: Appropriations 
Salaries, Capitol Police force (fiseal 
POR vinnie eineshiocsen 
General expenses, Capitol Police force 
(fiscal year 1955) 








Architect of the Capitol: . 
Senate Offite Bldg $4, 100 
Additional Senate Office Bldg... 6, 000, 000 

Total, legislative branch.........-- 6, 244, 795 





The Judiciary:_ 
Supreme Court of the United States— 

automobile for the Chief Justice... 5, 835 

Courts of appeals, district courts, and 
other judicial services: 

Fees of jurors and commissioners 

(fiseal year 1954)... 2... 

Salaries of referees (fiseal year 

1955) 


Total, Judiciary branch... 
Total, chapter IT7.......---.- 





CHAPTER Ill—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Acquisition of buildings abroad .._......- 500, 000 
Internationa) Educational Exchange Ac- 
II io id Sic cndinks i dude gate nis 300, 000 
Total, Department of State_....... 800, 000 
Department of Justice: 
Legal activities and genera) adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries and expenses, general 
legal activities. __.-.._._._..- 300, 000 
Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals. 450, 000 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: 
Salaries and expenses. _____ 3, 000, 000 


Federal Prison System: Salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Prisons. __......---. 


Total, Department of Justice.....- 





Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of the Census: Census of bust- 
ness, manufactures, and mineral 














SNRs... nce oae am 8, 430, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Salaries and expenses__.....-.... 430, 000 
Federal-aid airport program, Fed- 
eral Airport Act_.........-.-.. 22, 000, 000 
Claims, Federal Airport Act_.... 69, 449 
Maintenance and operation, 
Washington National Airport. 1, 350, 000 
Construction, Washington Na- 
tional Airport. -_._-. eta ids ck 340, 000 
Land acquisition, additional, 
Washington Airport........... 16, 297 
Maritime activities: 
Ship construction_..........----- 82; 600, 000 
Ship mortgage foreclosure or for- 
feiture contingencies__...__.... 2, 500, 000 
Repair of reserve fleet vessels ___- 12, 000, 000 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration: Salaries and expen- 
WR a nck-simtninn ens <n teehee ain nlinaadinaigten - 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Inter-American Highway... .... 4, 750, 000 
Reimbursement to the District of 
EIN Po BES 290, 000 
WHGGTEEE DONGOU nate etnedihce tannins seategens 
Total, Department of Commerce.. 134, 775, 746 
Total, chapter ITT. .........2...... 140, 075, 746 


CHAPTER IV—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Accounts: Salaries and expen- 





ses, Division of Disbursement. _____._- 350, 000 
Internal Revenue Service: Salaries and 
expenses... ...... = wm angihiplaalilar aiiiiin eocclaie 7, 750, 000 
U.8. t Service: 
Salaries and expenses_-.-.....-.---.- (229, 000) 
Salaries and expenses, White House 
PMO a gobs no-dungeebvbbats (62, 000) 
Bureau of the Mint. .-~..........-... o 1, 500 
Coast Guard: 
Acquisition, construction, and im- 
DEUVORINED . . x... .cnccgdodece case 4, 000, 000 
pT RR ES eae (80, 000) 
Total, chapter IV................- 12, 101, 500 
CHAPTER VY—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
12, 300 
87, 500 
employment 
service administration............« 13, 100, 000 
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H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law— 
Continued 


CHAPTER V—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—continued 


Bureau of Employment Security—Con. 

Appropriations 

Unemployment compensation for 
veterans... __ 


, oneheeb dbs siaatiieds $70, 400, 000 
Unemployment compensation for 





Federal employees__.._.___. v0 ee 10, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm 
labor program__........_....._. 175, 000 
Total, Department of Labor_.._.__ 93, 775, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 
Office of Education: White House 
Conference on Education __. in 900, 000 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Grants to States and other agen- 
0B... enacicctar E eiictaianatt 4, 000, 00 
Training and trainceship.- 900, 000 
Salaries and expenses_........... 200, 000 
Public Health Service: 
Grants for hospital construction _ 21, 000, 000 
Surveysand planning for hospital 
construction... ah . 2, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital 
construction service... _._._. 250, 000 
Social Security Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, Burean of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance (trust fund). ......._____. (5, 000, 000) 
Construction, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance (trust 
fund)_. (20, 000, 000) 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s 
8 ea Bae o 75, 000 
Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses. __. asian 50, 000 
Nationa] Advisory Committce on 
Education_. sien diretiehdabaicheail 25, 000 
Civil Defense Activities. ........ 1, 000, 000 
Total, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare__.__ 30, 400, 000 
Total, chapter V.............. 124, 175, 000 


CHAPTER VI—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service: 
National forest protection and man- 
IESE a eee eae 
Wupest TERATCN ... ... ne cncccocenewe 
Forest roads and trails___. is 
Soil Conservation Service: Watershed 


250, 000 
SOS, 000 
6, 500, 000 


IIR. 6. snimiigbatinnsinticinn ’ 1, 750, 000 
Commodity Exchange Authority: Com- 
modity exchange authority __ 93, 000 
Farmers Home Administration: Loan 
I i ai lll at ein \. - (5, 000, 000) 
Office of the Solicitor. ................... 45, 000 
Total, chapter VI. ................ 


9, 143, 000 


CHAPTER VII—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Indian A flairs: 
Health, education, and welfare serv- 


cise " : cxvudaliineees 1, 180, 000 
Resources management..._.......... 100, 000 
Construction _. aed 6, 031, 000 
Relocations of the Yankton Sioux 

Tribe_._.._. a i th lhl 50, 000 

Bureau of Reclamaiion: 
General investigations.._............. 400, 000 
Construction and rehabilitation _._.. 7, 120, 000 
Bureau of Mines: Construction iia 6, 000, 000 


National Park Service: Construction 
Office ‘of Territories: Administration of 
IT cb. ciennicnbagamdneitubinmwing tle: atin err as 


5, 562, 101 


Total, canter Vil. .ccccacccsocese 27, 343, 101 


CHAPTER VIII—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 


lations: Salaries and expenses______.._. 414,000 
Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government: 
Salaries and expemses_._.._.__- . 653, 150 
Federal Power Commission: Salaries and 
hd dias sintiin oven wnceiptbnké ghedemmecpenn 
General Services Administration: 
Additional court facilities... ......... 2, 970, 600 
Federal Supply Service: Operating 
SES SEE 69, 000 
ER EI ck dn etnndoevenecs 300, 000 
Strategic and critica] materials__..... 380, 000, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Salaries and expenses.-.-_-......- 1, 100, 000 
Reimbursement to Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigaticn._._....... 500, 000 
Public facility loans__........... 2, 000, 000 
Reserve of planned public works_ 1, 500, 000 
Urban planning grants. _........ 1, 000, 000 
Public Housing Administration: Ad- 
ministrative expenses.....- Cnnosion ° 400, 000 
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H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law— 
Continued 
CHAPTER VIII—INDEPENDENT OFFICES—continued 
Appropriations 

National Science Foundation: Interna- 

tional Geophysical Year _._. , $2, 000, 000 
Small Business Administration: Salaries 

and expenses 
Veterans’ Administration: Inpatient care. 
War Claims Commission: Administra- 

tive expenses (trust fund) 


Total, chapter VIII 


CHAPTER IX—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Department of Defense: 
Interservice activities, access roads_.. 
Family housing 
Department of the Army: Alaska 
Communications System, construc- 
tion __. 
Department of the Navy: Public 
Works, Navy -.---..- Srcotbentaw 
Department of the Air Force: Acqui- 
sition and construction of real 
property ...-.- 


Total, chapter IX 


13, 500, 000 
75, 000, 000 


503, 000 
98, 000, 000 


630, 000, 000 


817, 003, 000 


3 


CHAPTER X—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY— 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control: 
Construction, general 


Total, chapter X 


CHAPTER XI—EMEROENCY PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 


Department of State: Government in 
occupied areas...........-.--.--------. 15, 000, 000 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Emergency Fund for International 
Affairs 
Construction of tankers 
Refugee relief 
Department of the Army, Civil Func- 
tions: Government and relief in occu- 
pied areas 
Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
Opergtions. 
Federal contributions . 
Emergency supplies and equipment. 
Independent Offices: 
Jamestown- W illiamsbure- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


5, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
3, 100, 000 
10, 025; 000 


12, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 


« 100,000 


CHAPTER XII 
Claims, audited claims, and judgments_-_ 
Total, chapter XII 
Total, all chapters. 


11, 472, 202 


Congress Fails To Face Issue of Segrega- 


tion in Transportation—Granahan Anti- 
segregation Bill Dies for This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
83d Congress is now preparing to ad- 
journ and go out of existence, thus allow- 
ing all bills on which we have not taken 
final action to die on the House Cal- 
endar. This includes measures on which 
some of the committees have worked 
long and hard; devoting much study to 
their provisions before recommending 
their enactment. 

But when we adjourn today we wipe 
the slate clean on all these bills, so that 
when the 84th Congress comes into exist- 
ence next January it will have to start 
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all over from scratch on each of these 
measures. Thus, all the time we have 
devoted to them in these past two 
sessions is pretty much wasted. 

Among important bills in this class 
is H. R. 8160, which I introduced on 
March 2, to prohibit segregation and 
discrimination for reasons of race, creed, 
or color on transportation facilities of 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

This bill, or some bill incorporating its 
provisions, could have been passed and 
should have been passed in this session 
of Congress. This historic Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregation in 
the schools put into a legal ashcan the 
old idea of separate-but-equal facilities 
as an excuse for segregation. This de- 
cision underscored the need for follow- 
up action by the Congress in this impor- 
tant field of transportation. 

GRANAHAN ANTISEGREGATION BILL WOULD 

CORRECT INJUSTICES 


Witness after witness before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, on which I serve—the com- 
mittee to which my antisegregation bill 
was referred—told of deeply disturbing 
incidents on railroads, buses, and other 
transportation facilities involving insult- 
ing and un-American discrimination 
against American citizens, including 
servicemen. So the practice persists. It 
is immoral, indecent, and unworthy of 
our democracy. 

Here is what my bill stated: 

[H. R. 8160, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1954. 

Mr. GranaHan introduced the following 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“A bill providing relief against certain forms 
of discrimination in interestate transpor- 
tation 


“Be it enacted, etc., That (a) all persons 
traveling within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, and privileges of any pub- 
lic conveyance operated by a common car- 
rier engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and all the facilities furnished or 
connected therewith, subject only to condi- 
tions and limitations applicable alike to all 
persons, without discrimination or segrega- 
tion based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

“(b) Whoever, whether acting in a private, 
public, or official capacity, denies or at- 
tempts to deny to any person traveling 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
the full and equal enjoyment of any ac- 
commodation, advantage, or privilege of a 
public conveyance operated by a common 
carrier engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, except for reasons applicable alike 
to all persons of every race, color, religion, 
or national origin, or whoever incites or 
otherwise participates in such denial or at- 
tempt, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, and 
shall also be subject to suit by the injured 
person or by his estate, in an action at law, 
suit in equity, or other proper proceedings 
for damages or preventive or declaratory 
or other relief. Such suit or proceeding 
may be brought in any district court of the 
United States as constituted by chapter 5 
of title 28, United States Code (28 U. 8. C. 
81 et seq.), or the United States court of 
any Territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, without 
regard to the sum or value of the matter 
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in controversy, or in any State or Territoria} 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any com. 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or for. 
eign commerce, or any officer, agent, or em. 
ployee thereof, to segregate, or attempt ty 
segregate, or otherwise discriminate against 
passengers using any public conveyance or 
facility of such carrier engaged in inter. 
state or foreign commerce, on account of 
the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of such passengers. Any such carrier or 
officer, agent, or employee thereof who segre. 
gates or attempts to segregate such Pas- 
sengers or otherwise discriminate against 
them on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin shall be guilty of a mis. 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction, be 
subject to a fine of not to exceed $1,009 
for each offense, and shall also be subject 
to suit by the injured person in an action 
of law, suit in equity, or other roper pro. 
ceeding for damages or preventive or declar. 
atory or other relief. Such suit or proceed. 
ing many be brought in any district court 
of the United States as constituted by chap. 
ter 5 of title 28, United States Code (23 
U.S. C. 81 et seq.) or the United States court 
of any Territory or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, with. 
out regard to the sum or value of the mat- 
ter in controversy, or in any State or Terri- 
torial court of competent jurisdiction.” 


ICC SAYS CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IS NEEDED 


Following the introduction of my bill, 
Mr. Speaker, the chairman of our com- 
mittee invited comments on it from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is the reply he received: ~ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, March 12, 1954, 
Hon. CHarRLes A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
. Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN WOLVERTON: Your letter of 
March 4, 1954, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Commission and requesting a report and 
comment on a bill, H. R. 8160, introduced 
by Congressman GRANAHAN, providing relief 
against certain forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation, has been referred 
to our Committee on Legislation and Rules, 
After careful consideration by that commit- 
tee, I am authorized to submit the following 
comments in its behalf: 

This bill, if enacted into law, would pro- 
vide that all interstate travelers “shall be 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, and privi- 
leges of any public conveyance operated by 4 
common carrier * * * and all the facilities 
furnished or connected therewith, * * * with- 
out discrimination or segregation based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin.” 

Under section 3 (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, it is now unlawful “for any com- 
mon carrier * * * to make, give, or cause 
any undue or unreasonable preference 0 
advantage to any particular person * * * oF 
to subject any particular person * * * to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever.” This 
provision relates principally to rail carriers. 
There are similar provisions in other parts of 
the act applicable to motor and water cal- 
riers and freight forwarders. 

Soon after the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was established in 1887, it was catied 
upon to decide whether the provision above 
quoted prohibited the railroads in certain 
sections of the country from requiring that 
Negro.and white passengers occupy separate 
coaches and other facilities, as they were 
compelled to do by statutes in a number of 
States. In all such cases, which have become 
increasingly numerous and complicated in 
recent years, the Commission has limited its 
inquiry to the question whether equal ac- 
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commodations and facilities are provided for 
members of the two races, adhering to the 
view that the Interstate Commerce Act 
neither requires nor prohibits segregation of 
the races. Judicial opinion has supported 
this restricted conception of our powers in 


the premises. 

It is well known that dissatisfaction with 
the so-called separate but equal principle, 
wherever applied, is now to be found in a 
considerable segment of public opinion. 
Opponents of the principle are pressing 
their contentions in judicial proceedings 
which raise the issue in one field or another. 

The essential question presented is the 
same in all these areas of controversy, and 
it is a social question much broader than the 
transportation aspect of it presented in 
H. R. 8160. This problem is therefore one of 
proad legislative policy upon which we are 
not qualified to express a helpful opinion 
based on our experience in transportation 
regulation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. M. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation 
and Rules. 
CHARLEs D. MAHAFFIE, 
Howarp G. FrREas. 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that the 
ICC’s rather vague answer was prior to 
the Supreme Court decision in the school 
case. Nevertheless, cautious ‘as this re- 
ply was, it demonstrated a need for 
corrective legislation by the Congress. 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, BUDGET BUREAU, APPROVE 

GRANAHAN BILL AIMS 


This was further confirmed by the 
Department of Justice in a report to the 
committee, and also by a statement from 
the Bureau of the Budget which, in com- 
menting on my bill and others of a simi- 
lar nature, told our committee in a letter 
from Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
on June 25: ; 

Certain concepts underlying prior judicial 
decisions defining the duties of common car- 
riers in interstate commerce in the matter of 
nondiscrimination among passengers in their 
use of transportation facilities, it would seem, 
have been superseded by the segregation 
cases decided recently by the Supreme Court. 
Legislation redefining those duties as em- 
bodying the principle of nonsegregation is, in 
the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, 
desirable, ; 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what this collection 
of $10 words really adds up to is that the 
Budget Bureau, which supposedly speaks 
for the President on legislation, says we 
need nonsegregation legislation such as 
embodied in the Granahan bill on rail- 
roads, buses, and so on. 

HOUSE FAILS TO ACT ON PENDING MEASURE 


I stress that, Mr. Speaker, because— 
although my committee, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
approved such a bill and recommended 
the House pass it—the nonsegregation 
in transportation bill is dying on the 
House Calendar and is not even being 
called up for debate. Yet the President’s 
Budget Director says we need such legis- 
lation. His Department of Justice says 
we need it, but a Congress dominated by 
his own party, in which Republicans hold 
all key leadership positions, is refusing 
to pass it. 

Worse, it is refusing to give us a chance 
to vote on it, 

This I bitterly resent. I resent it on 
behalf of not only the Negroes of my 
Congressional district, some of whom 
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have from time to time been insulted and 
discriminated against in some parts of 
the country by railroad and bus company 
officials, but I also resent it on behalf of 
all of the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District, who believe, as I do, that 
segregation and discrimination are un- 
American. 
MY TESTIMONY ON THE GRANAHAN BILL 


Formal hearings by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the Granahan antisegregation 
bill and similar measures were held May 
12, 13, and 14 of this year. Among wit- 
nesses were spokesmen for the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the Antidefamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, the American Mission- 
ary Association Division, Fisk University, 
and other groups interested in this sore- 
spot problem in American society—this 
question of unfair and un-American seg- 
regation and discrimination. Among 
Members of Congress who appeared were 
two Negro Congressmen, Apam C. 
POWELL, JR., of New York, and WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, of Chicago, both of them ex- 
ceptionally able Democratic Members. 

Prior to these public hearings, how- 
ever, the committee held a special session 
on March 22 devoted entirely to Con- 
gressmen discussing their own bills -be- 
fore our committee. At that time I took 
up with the committee my bill, H. R. 
8160, dealing with this matter of segre- 
gation and discrimination in travel. 

Following is the text of my statement 
at that time: 

ENDING SEGREGATION IN TRANSPORTATION 
(Statement by Congressman Wuu1am T. 

GranaHan, Democrat, of Philadelphia, be- 

fore House Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce in support of H. R. 8160, the Gran- 
ahan bill to prohibit discrimination or 
segregation in interstate transportation, 

March 22, 1954.) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the 
committee, from our years of association 
together on this committee of Congress as- 
signed responsibility for all legislation deal- 
ing with interstate and foreign commerce, 
I know that there is general agreement here 
that the bills we recommend for House pas- 
sage should be directed toward advancing 
the best interests of the United States and 
of all of the people of this country. 

For that reason, I have no hesitation in 
urging your support for, and agreement to, 
the provisions of H. R. 8160 which I intro- 
duced on March 2, to make it a Federal 
offense, punishable by a fine of up to $1,000 
for each offense as well as by private dam- 
age actions, for denial of full and equal en- 
joyment of the accommodations, advantages 
or privileges of any public conveyance op- 
erated by a common carrier engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Of course there would be no violation of 
this law involved in situations or circum- 
stances under which the conditions or lim- 
itations imposed were applicable to all per- 
sons, without discrimination or segregation 


based on race, color, religion or national - 


origin. But where this segregation or dis- 
crimination is employed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have jurisdiction to step in 
and enforce fairness to all passengers. 
FIGHT AGAINST SEGREGATION NOT YET WON 


We have already made tremendous prog- 
ress, primarily through Supreme Court de- 
cisions arising out of cases brought in the 
previous administrations by the Department 
of Justice, in eliminating this discrimina- 
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tory practice of segregation and other de- 
nials of equal treatment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, but the 
practice still exists in some areas and should 
be ended. The Granahan bill would en- 
able us to achieve that result. 

As it is now, we know of instances where 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce will 
enforce segregation and discrimination on 
its intrastate routes and then drop the 
discriminatory rulings on its interstate runs. 
This makes a sham of the whole business. 

If the carrier is engaged in interstate com- 
merce—railroads, buses, and so on—then it 
should carry out its obligations to all of 
the people of the United States and con- 
duct its affairs at all times and in all places 
as an interstate carrier, observing not only 
the letter but the spirit of the laws and 
regulations dealing with interstae commerce. 
OLD CUSTOMS BREAKING DOWN AS FIGHT GOES ON 

Some years ago, this might have been con- 
sidered as a revolutionary doctrine in some 
parts of the country. That would hardly be 
true today. For where segregation long en- 
trenched has finally been eliminated—such 
as in most of the armed services, in eating 
establishments here in Washington, such as 
on the interstate trains and buses and so 
on—there has been no uproar, no disruption, 
no riots, no mass civil disobedience, no re- 
volt. It has had a wholly good effect. It has 
worked. It has worked particularly in the 
armed services in Korea, where Negro and 
white, for instance, have fought valiantly 
and well not only side by side but in the 
same units and with officers from both races 
commanding men of both. The success 
of that policy was far greater and far more 
significant than appears on the surface. One 
thing it did was to confound and destroy the 
propaganda of the Communists attempting 
to persuade Negroes they would have more 
opportunity under communism. Very, very 
few of the many colored boys among the 
prisoners in Korea fell for those brain-wash- 
ing tactics and those few who did were in the 
same class as the few white prisoners who 
also went over the hill to communism— 
sick mentally so that they didn’t and 
couldn't know what they were doing. 


THEY FOUGHT TOGETHER IN KOREA BUT OFTEN 
CAN’T RIDE TOGETHER AT HOME 


Now isn’t it a strange thing that men who 
fought together side by side in Korea can’t 
ride together side by side if they want to in 
the same train or bus operated by an inter- 
state carrier in some of our areas of the 
country? : 

I repeat, the carriers subject to this law 
are interstate carriers now subject to other 
laws of the Oongress dealing with their op- 
erations. We cannot force a strictly local 
carrier, one operating only within State 
lines, to pay heed to a law of. this kind but 
I am sure that if the provisions of this bill 
I have introduced become law, it will not be 
long before the sham of segregation will be 
80 well recognized that even the local intra- 
state carriers will eventually come around to 
observing its spirit. 

We have had so many incidents—unpleas- 
ant, at least, and sometimes very serious— 
in the practice of discrimination and segre- 
gation by reason of race, and color particu- 
ularly on some of our transportation systems 
that they have hurt the United States. They 
have even hurt our foreign policy, our in- 
ternational relations. 

Outstanding citizens of other nations have 
been subjected to rudeness, insult, and, I’m 
afraid, even physical pushing around by ar- 
rogant employees of some transportation 
systems, because their skin is dark in color, 
Should that be permitted? 

SEGREGATION A BLOT ON AMERICA’S WORLD 

POSITION 

The many days of debate in the Senate of 

the United States on the Bricker amendment 
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to the Constitution raised the point over and 
over that the States have no role in foreign 
policy under our Constitution. Yet when 
practices within a State on an interstate car- 
rier permit or encourage the insult, abuse, 
and embitterment of officials, representatives, 
or citizens of other nations, how can it be 
maintained that such a State is not in fact 
exceeding its proper role and, in fact, inter- 
fering in foreign affairs? That is one very 
serious aspect of this whole problem. 

But even more important is the pretense 
it attempts to keep alive that we have first- 
and second-class citizens in America, that 
some are entitled by divine right, based on 
the color of their skin or their church of wor- 
ship or some other factor such as that, to 
enjoy certain privileges and advantages de- 
nied to others because of the circumstances 
of their birth and background. 

To the extent the Congress can help to 
eliminate these practices we should do so. 
The Granahan bill is a part of that attempt. 


I WILL RENEW THE FIGHT IN THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, it is with a heavy heart 
that I see us nearing final adjournment 
of the 83d Congress with this matter un- 
resolved. It looks as if the antisegrega- 
tion bill will be one of only a handful of 
measures which will be left on the House 
Calendar untouched when we adjourn— 
only a few out of the hundreds of bills 
which have been approved by our com- 
mittees for House debate and passage. 
That proves it was not a question of time 
in getting this bill through; it was a 
question of deliberate neglect. Had 
there been a will in this Congress to pass 
the antisegregation bill outlawing dis- 
crimination on trains and buses of car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, 
the bill would have been brought up for 
debate and it would have passed. 

We know that this illegal discrimina- 
tion exists—discrimination which the 
Supreme Court in particular cases has 
said over and over is unconstitutional, 
But one young soldier of Camden, N. J., 
right across the river from Philadelphia, 
testified before our committee that when 
he was arrested on a bus in Florida, while 
traveling to Alabama, for refusing to 
change his seat, he cited Supreme Court 
decisions but the bus driver and the local 
police officials said there was no Federal 
law on the subject and they followed 
Florida law on this matter. As some- 
one remarked at the hearing, bus drivers 
do not read Supreme Court decisions. 

I say this, Mr. Speaker: Failing to pass 
the Granahan antisegregation bill, or 
some bill like it, to outlaw segregation 
and discrimination in travel on facili- 
ties of carriers in interstate commerce 
has been a great blunder for this Re- 
publican Congress, and makes a mockery 
of its claims to be for civil rights. 

In the next Congress, which convenes 
next January—and which will be, I 
firmly believe, a Democratic Congress— 
I intend to reintroduce my bill and re- 
new the fight for this legislation. I in- 
tend to fight this matter through to a 
finish, so that no longer can decent, law- 
abiding Americans of any race or color 
or creed be insulted and discriminated 
against on a bus or train operated by a 
company which is in interstate commerce 
and thus subject to congressional juris- 
diction. And I know the people of the 
Second Congressional District in Phila- 
delphia will be behind me on this. 
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The Coffee Story—A Fantastic Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is every sign now that the worst of the 
coffee-price gouge is over and that prices 
will go down to more realistic and legiti- 
mate levels. But for months now, the 
housewives of this country have paid out 
in tribute to speculators and others an 
extra 30 cents a pound in the price of 
their favorite brands of coffee. A family 
using a pound a week has thus been held 
up at the annual rate of about $15 a year 
on coffee alone. 

The story of the sudden and precipi- 
tate increase in the price of this much 
desired beverage is the story of a fan- 
tastic deception. It has certainly been 
an expensive deception, too, for the aver- 
age family. 

Much of. the story has now come out. 
Some of it is still wrapped in mystery. I 
hope we will get to the bottom of it and 
bring the whole story out in great detail. 
For I am sure we could learn from the full 
facts in this case how to protect ourselves 
in the future—how to protect the con- 
sumers of the United States—from this 
kind of fraud and deception and uncon- 
scionable robbery in the price of what 
most households regard as an essential 
cost-of-living item. 

The price of coffee in the green bean 
as imported from Brazil and other coun- 
tries has been going up gradually but 
steadily over the years since 1939, along 
with the prices of most commodities. 
During World War II, of course, and also 
during the first wave of inflation which 
followed the Korean war, there were 
strong pressures on coffee prices, but they 
did not run completely out of hand. The 
reason why some semblance of reason- 
ableness was maintained over this period 
was that Brazil, as the main coffee-pro- 
ducing nation of the world, was still 
working off huge surpluses accumulated 
from other years. Europe, which has al- 
ways been a big market for coffee, was 
practically out of the market in World 
War II and after that many nations of 
Europe had little dollar exchange for 
coffee purchases. So Brazil’s stocks re- 
mained very high. 

In recent years, however, Brazil’s out- 
put had been steady or declining, and de- 
mand increased, both from Europe and 
the United States. The surplus carry- 
over stocks were dwindling. 

CONDITIONS RIPE FOR’A “SCARE” MARKET 


Coming on top of this potential nar- 
rowing of the supply-demand situation 
was a severe frost in Brazil last year 
which damaged or destroyed millions of 
young coffee trees. Perhaps the extent 
of the damage was not realized at first, or 
perhaps the fact that the repercussions 
of this.tree damage would not show up 
in coffee supplies for at least another year 
acted to maintain stability in the coffee 
markets. In any event, prices of the 


September 3 


green bean did remain fairly stable at 
around 58 cents a pound. 

There was a small flurry in coffee im. 
port prices in July and August of 1953 
but after prices rose altogether only 
about 5 cents a pound, the market 
quieted down and coffee beans fell back 
to 58 cents, wiping out the increase en. 
tirely. And the price of the green bean 
remained fairly constant from then unti] 
December. Coffee was coming into the 
country in normal volume and there 
seemed to be no crisis of any kind. 

Sometime around December, however, 
crop reports out of Brazil began to pre- 
dict dire shortages in the supply due to 
come to market 7 months later—that is, 
in the crop year beginning July 1, 1954. 
Reports described the extent of the 1953 
frost in Brazil as being much more severe 
than had been thought at the time. 

These factors came at a time when 
conditions were ripe for a “scare” in the 
coffee market. And that is exactly what 
resulted. 

GREEN COFFEE PRICES ZOOM FROM 58 TO 94 CENTS 
A POUND 


According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its report many months later 
on this situation, “the trade”—that is, 
the coffee-importing trade—“behaved as 
though Brazilian coffee were the world 
supply of coffee.” 

Even though the 1953-54 crop—that 
is, the coffee coming to market between 
July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1954—was as 
large as those of previous years and sup- 
plies were coming through normally, the 
scare talk about the extent of the defi- 
ciency in the new crop coming to mar- 
ket after July 1, 1954, set off the kind 
of frenzied buying in New York which 
did, in effect, create a shortage where 
none existed. That always happens 
when there is scare talk of a big short- 
age in any popular commodity—scare 
buying at a time when supplies are nor- 
mal will actually cause a shortage as 
buyers try to lay in stocks against future 
price rises. 

In this case the scare buying spree was 
a violent one. And it was furthered, ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, by the abnormally excessive pur- 
chases of green coffee by a few big Amer- 
ican firms. 

Everyone knows what happened after 
that to the price of a pound of coffee 
in the corner grocery store. It sky- 
rocketed from about 90 cents or so 4 
pound on the average to about $1.25 a 
pound, with vacuum-packed tins running 
substantially higher. 

Meanwhile, stocks of coffee on hand 
in the United States rose tremendously, 
but we did not know too much about that 
at the time because the Census Bureau, 
which used to make regular monthly 
reports on this matter, had been cut so in 
funds that it no longer was making its 
monthly coffee reports. 

So the American public was paying out 
30 or 35 cents more a pound for coffee on 
the basis of a shortage which by then had 
not actually occurred—and which we 
know now was never destined to occur. 
It was a price gouge based on many fac- 
tors, including poor crop reporting, be- 
lated statistics, an artificially created 
domestic shortage attributable largely to 
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overpurchasing and hoarding by big 
roasters, and @ propaganda campaign 
waged by coffee-producing interests to 
keep the bubble rising as long as possible 
and as high as possible. 

And all through this fiasco, as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now tells us, the 
trade behaved as if the Brazilian supply 
of coffee was, in fact, the whole world’s 
supply. Actually, Brazil’s crop repre- 
sents only about one-half the world’s 

ly. 
ay while it is true that the Brazilian 
crop this year is below last year’s crop, 
the total available crop will be, we are 
told, at least as big as in previous years. 
OFFICIAL DO-NOTHINGNESS AS COFFEE PRICES 
ROSE 


But first, Mr. Speaker, let me outline 
the situation here in Washington as the 
prices of green coffee beans and of the 
roasted product in the grocery stores 
continued their dizzy rise from December 
until very recently. 

As soon as the imported bean began 
to shoot up in price on the New York 
Exchange, the prices in the grocery 
stores began to go up, too—at the rate of 
5 cents every time the customer turned 
around. As I understand it, this did not 
represent any great profit-taking.on the 
part of the independent grocer—his 
wholesale price was rising by leaps and 
bounds. But the markups as they oc- 
curred were made on tins of coffee and on 
bags of coffee which had been made out 
of green beans roasted a long time before 
the import price began to rise... The 
small grocer who cannot stock far ahead 
got none of this markup. 

But while coffee was becoming one of 
the great luxuries of American life, of- 
ficial Washington was completely silent 
and apparently disinterested. Yet I no- 
ticed from periodic reports on the fi- 
nancial pages of the newspapers that de- 
spite all the talk of great coffee short- 
age, imports were holding up normally 
and stocks on hand were relatively fa- 
vorable, 

It was on the strength of these reports, 
and other information I was able to ob- 
tain, that I first called to the attention 
of the Congress in mid-January the ap- 
parently unjustified gouge in coffee 
prices to the consumer. On the same 
day, I wrote to the Secretary of State 
urging that this-country seek to work 
out some arrangement with Brazil to as- 
sure adequate supplies for import into 
this country in the face of what we were 
then told would be a world shortage. 
As I pointed out, when shortages im- 
pended in zine, lead, copper, or other 
strategic materials, we had always in the 
past arranged to make sure that the 
United States received adequate sup- 
Plies from friendly and allied producer 
nations. I urged we do the same thing 
in regard to coffee. 

The State Department, in effect, in- 
formed me, however, that the price in- 
Crease in coffee seemed to be completely 
legitimate in view of the shortage, that 
we had no controls on prices in this 
country and therefore should not sug- 
gest Brazil hold coffee prices from go- 
ing berserk? and that there was really 
not much we could do about the situa- 
tion but be patient and wait 7 years for 
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the new coffee trees recently planted in 
Brazil to begin bearing fruit. 

Nevertheless, following my protest on 
the House floor, the President suggested 
the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gate the spiraling price of coffee and 
report on the factors involved, particu- 
larly whether any laws were being vio- 
lated. This was about the only construc- 
tive step the administration took in this 
matter. 

A Senate subcommittee began a much- 
publicized investigation, but so far—and 
it is many, many months since it began— 
I have not seen any report or explana- 
tion or clarification from the Senate sub- 
committee. 

In the meantime, in company with 
Senator GILLerte, of Iowa, I sought to 
get action on legislation to bring coffee 
trading under the same sort of exchange 
controls as apply to many other com- 
modities. It seems strange to me that 
we exercise supervision over the ex- 
changes which handle many domestic 
agricultural commodities, but leave com- 
pletely free from any control trading in 
a wholly imported commodity which 
most Americans use and consider, if not 
essential, then at least very desirable. 

But the House Agriculture Committee 
has never reported out the bill to control 
coffee trading. 

In another step I tried to provide 
means by which the Census Bureau could 
resume its previous studies of monthly 
reports on stocks of coffee on hand. The 
information I had was that we had ample 
stocks of coffee in the United States. 
But official figures were lacking. In a 
similar situation of rising coffee prices 
in the late 1940’s Senator GILLETTE ar- 
ranged for the Census Bureau to make 
such studies, and he has told me they 
were instrumental in helping to correct 
excessive price increases based on arti- 
ficial shortages. 

I appreciate the fact, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House agreed to my amendment to 
the Commerce Department appropria- 
tion bill to earmark a modest $10,000 of 
the Census Bureau appropriation for 
these regular coffee studies. But when 
the bill got over to the Senate this 
amendment for some reason—never 
clearly or intelligently explained or even 
defended—was knocked out of the bill. 
I wrote to the members of the confer- 
ence committee on this appropriation 
bill, pointing out that the Senate action 
would eliminate the possibility of con- 
ducting these monthly studies. But the 
conference bill failed to contain the 
Sullivan amendment. So the Census 
Bureau cannot make the regular reports 
everyone agrees are necessary if we are 
to know accurately how much coffee we 
do have on hand. 

The startling thing about the Senate 
action was that in killing my amend- 
ment, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee implied it was providing money 
in another way for these same studies. 
The report of the committee said the 
studies should be made. It said they 
would be made out of a different item in 
the Census Bureau appropriation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the same committee 
which made that statement in its re- 
port failed to include a single cent in the 
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appropriation for the other items it said 
would finance the coffee studies. 

Is it any wonder I was puzzled? And 
though I wrote to all the Members of the 
conference committee, none has ever 
told me why the funds for coffee reports 
were never included in the Census Bu- 
reau appropriation. I thought at first 
it was a technical error. But when the 
conference committee failed to correct 
that technical error in the bill, the ans- 
wer had to be that it was a deliberate 
decision not to have the coffee studies 
made each month by the Census Bureau. 
And, of course, they are not being made. 
FIRST PRICE DECLINE CHECKED BY BRAZILIAN 

DECREE 


In the late spring, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture made a very significant report on 
world coffee supplies. It showed there 
was no shortage either in the 1953-54 
crop or in the prospective 1954-55 crop. 
For some reason, this report received lit- 
tle attention outside the coffee trade. It 
seemed to have some effect there, how- 
ever, for the coffee market in New York 
began to show signs of softening—prices 
came down a bit. 

At this point, however, Brazil issued a 
decree setting the minimum export price 
on green coffee at 87 cents a pound at 
shipboard, which represented a price 
higher than the then-prevailing price in 
New York—in other words, a minimum 
export price at about the highest level 
Brazilian coffee had brought during the 
previous months of shortage scare. 

When this occurred, I wrote again to 
the Secretary of State urging that this 
country intervene with Brazil to have the 
decree relaxed. I warned it would cause 
all sorts of difficulties to Brazil, as well 
as to the American consumer. 

The State Department again replied 
to the effect that the coffee crop in Brazil 
had been badly damaged—ignoring the 
fact that world supplies were up to nor- 
mal—and again implying that there was 
not too much we could do about the sit- 
uation until the supplies increased. The 
letier did acknowledge, however, that the 
Armerican Embassy in Brazil had in- 
formed the Brazilian Governmen’; that 
the artificially high minimum export 
price would be regarded by many Ameri- 
cans as a Brazilian attempt to maintain 
prices at an excessive level. 

But nothing happened to bring prices 
down. The market price in New York 
remained high—the downward trend 
previously noticed was halted by the 
reaction to the Brazilian decree. But 
one thing did happen: Importers began 
to cut down on their purchases. Some 
had already as much coffee on hand as 
they could handle. Many independent 
roasters were finding the price too high 
tocompete. The result: Brazil lost a lot 


- of coffee sales. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT BRINGS OUT 
FACTS 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
completed its long study and made its 
report late last month, Mr. Speaker, it 
confirmed my fears—that we were made 
the victims of a huge hoax on coffee 
prices and coffee supplies. 

The Commission flatly stated that the 
coffee price spiral “cannot be explained 
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in terms of the competitive laws of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

It placed the blame on poor crop re- 
porting, speculation in the New York Ex- 
change by both Brazilian and American 
interests, abnormal buying for inventory 
purposes, trading irregularities on the 
unsupervised and uncontrolled exchange, 
the Brazilian decree attempting to freeze 
export prices at an artificially high level, 
and a certain amount of concentration 
in the coffee-roasting industry. 

But fundamentally, the report stressed 
that there was no real shortage of coffee 
and that there had not been one and 
would not be one. It also stressed that 
the price was bid up and was held up 
without relationship to supply-demand 
factors. 

And the American housewife paid 
through the nose. 

Was it necessary? Could it have been 
avoided? 

I think the facts as brought out by 
the Federal Trade Commission clearly 
show the increases were unnecessary and 
could have been avoided. 

I particularly believe that if the Fed- 
eral Government and the Congress had 
been alert to this budget headache for 
the American housewife, and if they had 
been inclined to do something about it, 
we could have avoided this whole mess. 


America, Beware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the pleasure to address the 39th 
biennial convention of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, held in 
Cleveland this month. The subject of 
that address was America, Beware. 
Since I believe the subject matter of 
this address will be of interest to both 
the Members of Congress and a very 
large segment of the American people, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICA, BEWARE 

During the past session of Congress I had 
the good fortune of being named a member 
of the select committee of the House of 
Representatives to investigate Communist 
aggression. This, of course, is in addition 
to my responsibilities as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee. This committee has 
been holding hearings in Europe and the 
United States for the purpose of taking first- 
hand testimony on communism—how it 
takes over a country, what happens when 
it does take over, what the real power behind 
communism is, and what its final objectives 
are. This is a large undertaking, but one 
which must be done, if we want to deal 
properly with the common menace. 

In my considered judgment, the greatest, 
most dangerous problem facing the American 
people today is the constant threat of Red 
aggression. I say this because if we do not 
face up to and firmly resolve the problem 
of Communist aggression it will not be long 
before the only problem we will have will be 
the hard struggle to keep body and soul 
together. This is no overstatement, nor is 
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it an oversimplification of the world crisis 
in which we live today. This is one of the 
lessons our committee learned from hun- 
dreds of reliable witnesses who have ap- 
peared before our committee during the past 
3 months. These were no ordinary wit- 
nesses. All had lived under the tyranny of 
communism. Many of them had suffered 
unbelievable tortures at the hands of the 
Communists, and all of them gave us first- 
hand eyewitness evidence. They came from 
every walk of life—clergymen of all faiths, 
doctors, farmers, teachers, laborers, and 
skilled craftsmen; students, government 
workers, and officials; labor leaders, bankers, 
and even children. These witnesses all testi- 
fied under solemn oath. What they told us 
followed an unbelievable trail of human tor- 
ture and cruel inhumanity. No one under 
communism escaped the cutting whip of the 
slave masters of the Kremlin—not even their 
dedicated followers and agents in the coun- 
tries they subverted and captured. 

During the past week, our committee held 
5 days of hearings in Washington, New York, 
and ended up here in Cleveland on the case 
of the Hungarian nation. Hungary is 1 of 
the 28 nations now enslaved by communism. 
Before the year is out, we expect to complete 
the investigation on all the other nations 
held in the totalitarian grip of the Russian 
Communists. 

The persons who appeared before us all had 
been eyewitnesses to the Russian rape of the 
Hungarian nation. They described how no 
women between the ages of 10 and 70 years 
were safe from the primitive men the Red 
army turned loose on the Hungarian nation. 
The only ones who were safe from the terror 
machines of the Russians were their advance 
agents and local collaborators among the 
Hungarian people. But their safety was 
short-lived—as soon as they had served the 
purpose of the Russian Communists, they 
were liquidated or otherwise disappeared. 
One witness, in describing the first 3 years 
of Russian occupation of Hungary, described 
it as “a horrible nightmare he was trying to 
forget.” 

Another witness told us how he was picked 
up off the streets of Budapest by the NKVD 
and, along with several thousand others, was 
deported by boxcar to the Soviet Union. He 
spent 3 years there as a slave laborer and was 
sent home because he became too weak to 
work and doctors expected him to die. A 
former high government official of Hungary 
told us that several hundred thousand Hun- 
garian civilians were picked up off the street 
and deported in a similar manner. He made 
his estimate of the numbers so deported 
based on the number of petitions received 
from mothers, .wives, and children by a de- 
partment of the Hugarian Government 
which he headed at that time. 

Still another witness who had been an 
ordinary foot soldier in the Hungarian army, 
told us how he was captured and deported to 
the Soviet Union as a slave laborer. He was 
assigned to labor at a military base. In the 
early fall of 1945—just 2 or 3 months after 
the Nazis surrendered in Europe, he worked 
long hours each day with thousands of other 
slave laborers lengthening the air strips at a 
large air base in Odessa. The were 
feverishly busy with war preparations at a 
time when we were rapidly disbanding our 
magnificent Armed Forces and preparing the 
way for real world peace. The Russians cer- 
tainly were not engaged in this feverish war 
preparation because of any Nazi or Fascist 
threat. Both those evil forces had been de- 
feated and destroyed. Only the most naive 
will fail to recognize that these war prepara- 
tions were directed at the free world. 

Still another witness, a distinguished prot- 
estant bishop of the Unitarian Church of 
Hungary, Reverend St. told us of 
the terrible persecution of all the protestant 
churches of Hungary by the Russian Com- 
munists. He made it crystal clear that under 
communism there is absolutely no freedom 
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of religion for any faith. Only those re. 
ligious leaders who collaborate with or serye 
as espionage agents for the Kremlin, are 
now permitted to leave Hungary. These 
facts were substantiated and corroborateq 
by other religious leaders of all faiths from 
Hungary. 

When asked whether they thought oy 
free way of life could peacefully coexist with 
Russian communism, all the witnesses re. 
sponded with a firm, and many times im. 
passioned “No.” Their reasons were sensi. 
ble. They said the Russian Communists do 
not want peace—they want war. More than 
anything else they want to enslave the 
United States because we stand as the Only 
real obstacle in their path to world empire, 
No matter how hard we work for peace, 
the Russians are going to have their war one 
way or another. 

As I see the problem, based upon the yo- 
luminous testimony and documents in pos- 
session of our committee, the following are 
basic to the Communist conspiracy: 

1. Communism has fashioned a vast em- 
pire which enslaves Estonia, Latvia, Lith. 
uania, Byelorussia, Ukraine, George, Ar. 
menia, Adzerbaidzahn, North Caucasia, Idel. 
Ural, Cossackia, Poland, Slovakia, Czechia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, China, 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Outer Mongo- 
lia, Tibet, Kassakstan, Turkestan, Usbeck, 
Tirgish, Kirgish. 

2. Communism, more than anything else, 
is Red colonialism, a colonialism more reac- 
tionary, repressive, and predatory than any 
other known in the long history of man- 
kind. 

8. The central authority of the Red Com- 
munist empire is Moscow—the historical seat 
of tyranny and autocracy. 

4. The masters of this empire are located 
in the Moscow Kremlin where they, hour by 
hour, plot the destruction of all the still 
free nations. Their goal is a world colonial 
empire with all mankind made abject serv- 
ants of a new master race of Russian Com- 
munists. 

5. That the United States is the principal 
target of the Russian Communists in their 
drive for world empire. They have a time- 
table for our destruction which they began 
to implement 20 years ago when they en- 
tered into diplomatic relations with us. 

6. That less than 3 percent of the 800 mil- 
lion people enslaved within that Red colo- 
nial empire are loyal to or will act in sup- 
port of the Russian Communists. At this 
point in history we can count upon the sup- 
port of over 90 percent of the people in the 
non-Russian nations of that empire. But 
time runs against us, as the Communist mas- 
ters are bending every effort to convert the 
youth of the enslaved nations into fanatical 
fighters for communism. 

7. That as soon as the masters of the 
Moscow Kremlin feel they have a 50-60 
chance of defeating us in a hot war, they 
will immediately launch an all-out sneak 
attack upon the United States. 

This is a very bleak picture, but it is an 
accurate and honest one. We Americals 
are brought up in a system which teaches 
us to face the facts and act wisely accord- 
ing to such facts. We still have a golden 
opportunity for peace. We can avoid world 
war III, but the certain road to world war II 
is following the line of peaceful coexistence 
which the fuzzyheads in the career Foreign 
Service of the Department of State are spoon 
feeding to President Eisenhower. 

The only way we can avoid world war m 
is to launch an ali-out political offensive 
against the masters of-the Moscow Kremlin 
and their relative handful of henchmen in 
the enslaved non-Russian nations. That po- 
litical offensive should be based upon the 
cornerstones of freedom whieh themselves 
stand as a bulwark of our way of life. They 
are: Freedom of religion, free labpr, {free 
enterprise, enlightened nationalism. 
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In conclusion, I would warn the Ameri- 
can people to be alert to @ sneak attack by 
the Russian Communists. While they call 
for peace, they are working day and night 
to reach the point where they feel they 
would have a 50-50 chance of beating us in 
a hot war. Just as surely as day follows 
night, they will launch a sneak attack against 
us as soon as they reach that position. 





Republican Party’s Tax Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
ranking majority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is ap- 
propriate that I should at this time re- 
view briefily for my colleagues in the 
Congress and for the people of our great 
Nation the accomplishments of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress with respect to 
Federal taxation. 

Greater tax reduction was granted to 
the American taxpayer during the Re- 
publican 83d Congress than has ever 
been granted by any other Congress in 
our history. In fact, the only other Con- 
gress that has ever come close to grant- 
ing as much tax relief was granted by an- 
other Republican Congress. I refer, of 
course, to the 80th Congress. 

Tax reduction and reduced expendi- 
tures have been the traditional fiscal pol- 
icy of the Republican Party as a for- 
mula for achieving a balanced budget 
and debt retirement. Under this for- 
mula, the Republican Party has dedi- 
cated itself to a high standard of living 
for all the people under-a peaceful, free- 
enterprise system. During the present 
Congress, we have continued in this tra- 
dition. : 

We Republicans can be proud of the 
outstanding record that the 80th Con- 
gress achieved with respect to taxes. 
Taxes were reduced $5 billion per year, 
the budget was balanced for the first 
time in 17 years, $7 billion was paid on 
the national debt, and a surplus of $8.4 
billion was left in the Treasury in 1948. 
We are all aware of the tremendous boom 
that occurred simultaneously in our 
economy. 


That Republican policy, which was so 
ably carried out in the 80th Congress, 
represented a marked departure from 
the philosophy prevailing during the 20 
years of Democratic rule, when 14 major 
revenue measures were enacted into law 
increasing taxes, 

In the Republican 83d Congress, we 
have even improved on our past record 
and have made a long-overdue depar- 
ture from the New and Fair Deal pro- 
stams of tax and tax, spend and spend. 

Since January 1, 1954, this Republican 
83d Congress has given the American 
people $7.4 billion in tax relief—a star- 
tling figure. This $7.4 billion tax-re- 
duction program consists of $3 billion in 
individual income-tax cuts, $2 billion 
from the expiration of the excess-profits 
tax, $1 billion in excise-tax reduction, 
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and $1.4 billion in tax relief from the 
=~ Internal Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 

These tax cuts were accomplished de- 
spite the fact that when the Eisenhower 
administration took office in 1953, the 
Truman administration had left $81 bil- 
lion in unpaid bills which would fall due 
and have to be paid by the new admin- 
istration. These tax cuts were accom- 
plished despite the fact that the Truman 
administration had a planned 
deficit of $9.9 billion for fiscal year 1954. 

The Eisenhower administration and 
the Republican 83d Congress reduced 
this planned deficit of $9.9 billion to an 
actual deficit of $3.3 billion by institut- 
ing the most stringent economy meas- 
ures. In all, Republican fiscal policy has 
slashed expenditures by the Federal 
Government over $12 billion. It is ob- 
vious that the $7.4 billion in tax reduc- 
tion was made possible by sound Re- 
publican economy measures which have 
not adversely affected our national se- 
curity. 

During the current session of the 83d 
Congress, we have passed the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1954 which has the ef- 
fect of reducing excise tax collections by 
almost $1 billion. In .this important tax 
reduction legislation, we have cut in half 
the excise tax rates on such articles as 
cosmetics, admissions, ladies handbags, 
jewelry, electric light bulbs, and so forth. 
We have also markedly reduced the ex- 
cise taxes on telephone services, trans- 
portation tickets, and so forth. These 
excise tax reductions have already done 
much to stimulate business and employ- 
ment, not only in those industries direct- 
ly affected by ‘the taxes, but also in other 
industries. Consumers have had to pay 
less for many of these taxed items and 
have thus more money available for 
other purchases. Certainly the house- 
wife has found our excise tax structure 
on harassing than it has been in the 
past, 

The President has recently signed into 
law, the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
H. R. 8300. This is generally conceded 
to be the most important legislation and 
the most monumental piece of legisla- 
tion to be enacted into law since the 
founding of our Republic. H. R. 8300 
represents the first complete overhaul 
of our Federal tax laws in over 75 years. 

This revision includes a rearrange- 
ment of the provisions of the code to 
place them in more logical sequence, the 
deletion of obsolete material, and an at- 
tempt to express the Internal Revénue 
laws in a more understandable manner. 
This new code also contains many sub- 
stantive changes, the purpose of which 
is to remove inequities, to end harass- 
ment of the taxpayer, and to remove tax 
barriers to further expansion of produc- 
tion and employment. We have sought 
to create tax laws which will be con- 
ducive to the dynamic development of 
our national economy. Over 500,000 
man-hours of work have gone into the 
careful preparation of H. R. 8300. 

Time does not now permit me to 
enumerate and describe the many long- 
overdue improvements which H. R. 8300 
makes in our Federal tax laws. I can 
say without contradiction, however, that 
these improvements will have a benefi- 
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cial effect on every American taxpayer 
and his family. Persons from all walks 
of life—whether he be a businessman, 
a housewife, a farmer, or a laboring 
man—will find that. because of H. R. 
8300, his taxes are being more fairly 
applied to him. 

I am proud to have been a member of 
the committee that wrote this legisla- 
tion and presented it to the House of 
Representatives. I am proud to have 
been a Member of the 83d Congress, 
which has given this new tax law to the 
American people. The Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 now belongs to the 
people. I am confident they will find 
that we have succeeded in eliminating 
many tax restraints that had an adverse 
effect on the proper operation of our 
free enterprise system. I am confident 
that from it the American people will 
realize a higher standard of living and a 
more prosperous well-being. 

The tax program of the Republican 
83d Congress without question stands 
as a monumental achievement in our 
great history. 





What Congress Does, or Fails To Do, 
Affects You, Your Family, Your Home, 
Your Job, Your Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House adjourns at the close of busi- 
ness today we will have written the com- 
plete and final history of this Congress, 
except for any actions the Senate may 
take later in the year and except for any 
emergency which may require us to re- 
convene before the 83d Congress goes out 
of existence shortly after New Year’s Day. 

The final weeks of this congressional 
session have been almost nightmurish. 
Attempts were made in the final weeks to 
pass complex bills which were entitled to 
much more careful consideration than 
the time permitted us would allow. We 
did not know until today, for instance— 
until the very last day of this Congress— 
what the final provisions would be of the 
social security bill which has been before 
Congress since early this year. The con- 
ference report compromising the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the social security bill was not 
presented until today. 

Other bills, just as important to the 
people of our districts, came through the 
House in such a rush these past weeks 
that it was like being in the middle of a 
Mississippi flood. 

It seems to me that we could have 
avoided much of this last-minute rush 
and accorded more careful consideration 
to these important bills. I hope the next 
Congress convening in January will 
make an effort to schedule the work ona 
more continuous and consistent basis 
over the life of the Congress rather than 
to let so many things drag out to the 
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very end when it is almost impossible to 

know all the details of all the important 

bills descending on the Congress in a 

flood of legislation. 

OUR WORK IS TOO IMPORTANT TO TOO MANY 
PEOPLE TO EXCUSE SLIPSHOD LEGISLATION 
Mr. Speaker, it is hard to think of a 

single aspect of the lives and happiness 
of the people of the United States that 
is not affected by the work we do here 
in the Congress. What we do or fail to 
do affects each person, each family, each 
home in a variety of important respects. 
The wage earner’s job, the widow’s social 
security benefits, the veterans’s hospital- 
ization or homeownership or educational 
rights under the GI bill, the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, the prices of 
things people buy in the stores, the 
safety of our population from atomic 
attack, the taxes we pay, the state of 
prosperity in the country—all these 
things are directly involved in the bills 
we pass in the Congress. 

I have tried since coming to the Con- 
gress to examine into legislation—into 
all bills which come before us—from this 
standpoint of their effect upon people; 
that is, how they affect homelife and the 
family, what influence they would have 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
or in the improvement of educational 
opportunities, whether they would mean 
better homes or poorer homes for the 
families which make up our country. 

From that standpoint the 83d Congress 
has done some good work but has left a 
lot to be desired. The housing program 
which we have passed in effect would kill 


the very successful public-housing pro- 


gram. It would on the other hand, seek 
to make home ownership easier for more 
people by further reducing downpay- 
ments on FHA housing, but there is a 
strong possibility that this might have 
the unfortunate consequence of making 
prices of housing higher as the downpay- 
ments are lowered. if more people can 
afford the downpayment to buy houses, 
the market price might well go up. That 
means monthly carrying charges would 
also rise. 

It is not enough to make it easier for 
our families to buy homes if the monthly 
payments are so high that during any 
short period of economic downturn, they 
lose their homes. 

This is just one illustration of the com- 
plexity of the problems we face as they 
affect people and families. Obviously 
when we legislate in a hurry, in a last- 
minute rush, “jokers” can easily be 
slipped into the bills with unexpected 
and unfortunate consequences. 

MAJOR ISSUES OF THIS CONGRESS 


Among the important issues which we 
attempted to deal with in this Congress, 
in addition to housing and social secu- 
rity, were such things as: 

Taxes, including a complete rewriting 
and codification of all of the income-tax 
statutes; removal of what nearly all of 
us on the Democratic side and which 
President Eisenhower in his 1952 cam- 
paign also called the “union busting” 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act; bet- 
ter unemployment compensation provi- 
sions; and aid to our hard-pressed 
schools; strengthening of national de- 
fense; improvement of civilian-defense 
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programs; the Voice of America program 
for counteracting Communist lies 
throughout the world; correction of a 
gaping loophole in the food and drug in- 
spection program which resulted from a 
Supreme Court decision; statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska; the reciprocal trade 
agreements program begun under Cor- 
dell Hull in 1934 to expand world trade 
and thus lessen the tensions which lead 
to war; the ownership of the so-called 
tidelands; continuation of the mutual 
security program, including the tremen- 
dously successful point 4 program first 
outlined as the fourth major point of 
former President Truman’s 1948 inaugu- 
ral speech; the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. : 

Mr. Speaker, the list is endless. All 
of these things and many more are of 
direct concern to every American fam- 
ily. On some of these issues, Congress 
went through the motions of legislating 
but did little; on others it accomplished 
some worth-while things. On balance, 
however, the record was not the kind 
we could have made if there had been 
more of a will here to legislate in behalf 
of the great mass of the people. In so 
many instances, this Congress legislated 
on behalf of the few—of those with 
wealth and power, leaving only crumbs 
for the average citizen. 


THE TAX BILL 


Nowhere was this more evident than 
in the tax-revision bill. We passed a 
bill—a bill jammed down the throats 
of those of us who tried to improve it— 
which accords tremendous increases in 
take-home pay for people with substan- 
tial income from stock dividends and 
which gives business corporations very 
attractive means of increasing their net 
profits through lower taxes, but which 
gives to the average citizen not a single 
important means of reducing this tax 
bill. As one news story which I saw re- 
cently pointed out: If your luck has been 
bad enough, you will get some tax relief 
under this bill. If a husband or wife 
dies during the year, or if medical and 
hospital bills are a substantial part of 
your income, or if a low-income family 
has to hire help to care for the children 
because both parents have to work to 
assure even the barest kind of subsist- 
ence, then there are some benefits in 
oe tax bill for moderate-income fami- 

es. 

But the average wage earner gets no 
break in lower tax rates or higher ex- 
emptions. Our efforts to write an addi- 
tional $100 exemption per person into 
the law, making the individual exemp- 
tion $700 a year instead of $600, were 
voted down. Thus a family of 4 will still 
have to pay income taxes on -income 
over $2,400 a year. Can anyone tell me 
how a family of 4 can live today—can 
pay the basic costs of living without 
any frills or luxuries—and get along on 
$2,400 a year Yet this tax bill seems 
to assume that such a family can get 
along all right and that on anything 
over that it should pay income taxes. 
Even the $2,800-a-year basic exemption 
we tried to provide for such a family 
would have been less than enough tax 
relief for those who need it most. © 
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THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 


Early in the 83d Congress, the admin. 
istration launched one of its strongest 
crusades—to give away to a few coasta] 
States valuable natural resources under 
the ocean floor, chiefly oil, The Supreme 
Court has said over and over that these 
valuable resources belonged to all of the 
people of the United States. President 
Truman vetoed efforts in past Congresses 
to give away these resources. I was one 
who tried to get the royalties from these 
offshore oil deposits earmarked for edu. 
cational purposes but the administration 
insisted on pushing through the bill to 
sign away all Federal Government claims 
to these resources. Consequently, while 
four of our coastal States were made 
very happy by this tremendous windfal] 
of natural resources which the Supreme 
Court insisted belonged to you and me 
and all of the people of this country, our 
schools continue in a desperate financial 
situation which has mean tovercrowding, 
lack of proper facilities, underpaid 
teachers, and alarming deterioration in 
the quality of education. 

A DISTRESSING DOWNTURN IN ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 

The past year saw what had been the 
most prosperous economy the United 
States, or any other nation, has ever 
known, turn into a nationwide recession. 
St. Louis, one of the great industrial cen- 
ters of the world, almost overnight be- 
came a distressed area, which means un- 
employment of more tha 6 percent. 
Many other major business centers of 
the country also went on the distressed 
list. Unemployment mounted by leaps 
and bounds. Job opportunities shrank. 

In this situation, the Congress pro- 
vided no constructive solutions. My bill, 
which I cosponsored, for a Federal-local 
public-works program was pigeonholed 
in the House Public Works Committee 
and was never even called up for hear- 
ings on the need for this kind of legis- 
lation. While our jobless were expe- 
riencing prolonged periods of hopeless- 
ness verging on despair, the inadequate 
unemployment-compensation rates were 
not raised. Not a single State today has 
an unemployment-compensation rate 
which is in line with the cost of living. 

The cost of living itself—the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index—has not reflected this 
general downturn in economic activity. 
Prices today for the consumer are high- 
er than they were before this recession 
began. Creeping inflation has been 
cheating the housewife every day of 
more,and more money out of her limited 
budget. 

THE COFFEE HOAX 

In one item alone—coffee—she has 
paid out 30 cents a pound more than 4 
year ago. I began last January to try 
to expose the hoax behind this unnec- 
essary and unconscionable increase in 
coffee prices, based on a much-publicized 
shortage which never, in fact, existed. 
I am happy that as a result of my pro- 
tests and the facts I presented on the 
House floor the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion agreed to look into this matter, and 
recently—after many months of study— 
confirmed what I said here in January. 

The proof of that pudding was in the 
sudden and sharp price decline which 
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came almost immediately after the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made its report 
showing no shortage and no ligitimate 
economic reason for the tremendous hike 
in coffee prices. The break in coffee 
prices has been attributed to a change 
of currency regulations in Brazil. That 
may have had some effect—an effect such 
as putting the last straw on the camel's 
back. Actually, it was an action which 
recognized the futility of trying to keep 
coffee prices high in the face of the FTC 
study. Brazil had: no choice but to 
change its regulations, since its exports 
had already come almost to a halt. But 
the speculators who had bought up huge 
and extraordinary stocks of coffee beans, 
although they tried to prolong the high 
price as long as possible, finally had to 
participate in the long overdue down- 
ward march of coffee prices. 

In the period between the time when 
I first pointed to the hoax of a coffee 
shortage and protested the unconscion- 
able prices for coffee until the Federal 
Trade Commission, months later, con- 
firmed the facts, I tried repeatedly, but 
without success, to get the Congress and 
the administration to take action in this 
matter. I pleaded for passage of legis- 
lation to place the coffee exchange under 
the same regulations as apply to other 
commodity exchanges. That was blocked 
in the House Agriculture Committee. I 
succeeded in persuading the House to 
write an amendment into the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill to renew 
the regular monthly tabulations of cof- 
fee stocks on hand in the United States, 
as a means of preventing price rises based 
on nonexistent shortages, but this 
amendme..: was mysteriously killed in 
the Senate Ap»ropriations Committee. 
I tried to get the State Department to 
intervene strenuously with Brazil to end 
restrictive practices intended to help 
boost coffee prices even higher, but was 
told by State Department officials there 
was nothing to be done—that there was 
a tremendous coffee shortage and that 
was all there was to it. 

The coffee hoax perpetrated on the 
American consumer, Mr. ‘Speaker, has 
been one of the most mysterious and ef- 
fective gouges we have seen in this coun- 
try ina long time. We have not yet got- 
ten to the bottom of it. I intend to 
pursue this matter until we do get all 
the facts and expose those most respon- 
sible, 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS FOOD 

In view of the joblessness and distress 
in the Nation, Mr. Speaker, and the ac- 
tual hunger which has occurred among 
some of our people, I have tried, as you 
know, to seek a sensible approach to the 
problem of getting some of our surplus 
food to needy families. My solution was 
based on the use of a food-stamp plan 
such as was in effect during the first and 
second Roosevelt administrations prior 
to World War II. | 

Unfortunately, I could get no support 
whatsoever from the Department of 
Agriculture on this matter. The agri- 
culture people seemed to be much more 
concerned about dumping and getting 
rid of these surpluses abroad or any- 
where, on any basis whatsoever, just to 
get rid of them, than joining in any 
Sensible program which would assure 
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some of this food getting to those who 
need it. The su~plus food distribution 
system now in effect is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient and inadequate in many parts of 
the country. Complaints have been com- 
ing in daily that foodstuffs are not avail- 
able when and where needed; that the 
wrong people in some cases have been 
getting much of this food; that the ones 
really in need are often pushed around 
and ignored and tied up in redtape so 
that the food items they receive are not 
worth the horrible amount of time and 
trouble necessary to get them. No funds 
have been provided for certification of 
the needy, putting a tremendous burden 
on State and local welfare agencies. 

Consequently, since the present system 
seems clearly to be inadequate for the 
needs of these times, I intend to press in 
the next Congress for a more sensible 
approach and will reintroduce my food- 
stamp bill. 

FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION 


One accomplishment of this Congress 
in which I am deeply proud to have 
played an important part was in the 
passage of legislation clearly defining 
the rights of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to inspect the conditions 
under which food and drugs shipped in 
interstate commerce are actually manu- 
factured or prepared. The Supreme 
Court had decided that a loophole in 
the law prohibited the Federal agents 
from making factory inspections except 
by invitation of the factory owners. Ob- 
viously, a factory producing filthy or 
contaminated or unfit products injurious 
to health is not going to invite a Fed- 
eral inspector to come in and see how 
the work is being done. 

Shortly after the Supreme Court de- 
cision, I worked for passage of a bill 
to restore the rights of the inspectors 
to go into these factories on their own 
initiative. But it was a shock to me, 
after the law was finally passed and put 
into effect, that the Congress and the 
administration were reducing the num- 
ber of food and drug inspectors and 
thus making it impossible for the Food 
and Drug Administration to do its job 
properly. I have been fighting against 
these appropriation cuts which so affect 
every kitchen and dining-room table in 
the Nation, and which make it more _ 
possible for unsafe drugs to get into 
our medicine cabinets. Even though we 
gave the Food and Drug Administration 
broadened powers, including now the 
right to control residual pesticides on 
foods, its appropriation is still substan- 
tially less than under the Truman ad- 
ministration. This is another continu- 
ing fight of mine which I intend to re- 
new when the Congress reconvenes, 
These battles are never won unless they 
are fought over and over again. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The best job done by this Congress, 
and one of its few accomplishments in 
behalf of ordinary people, has been on 
the social-security law. A year ago 
there was a strong drive on the part of 
powerful interests to destroy the basic 
soundness of the social-security system 
by turning it into a genera] dole and dis- 
bursing the reserve fund. This was 
called putting social security on a pay- 
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a@sS-you-go-basis. What it would have 
done, however, would have been to de- 
stroy the reserve fund built up over the 
past 17 years and make future social- 
security benefits dependent upon current 
revenues. As our population got older, 
the day-to-day expense of social-security 
payments would become so great that 
benefits would have to be slashed almost 
to nothing, or the program would col- 
lapse of its own weight. Instead of each 
wage earner during his working lifetime 
contributing, along with his employer, to 
his future benefits, the youngest wage 
earners would be carrying the burden for 
those who retired. 

We blocked this attempt to kill off 
social security. I am glad that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did not join in that 
attack on the program but instead pro- 
posed changes in line with the kind of 
program the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations had pioneered and im- 
proved over the years. The new law 
expands coverage to more people, raises 
the amount of each wage-earner’s pay- 
check which can be credited to benefits, 
and thus makes possible a further in- 
crease in benefits. This will be of tre- 
mendous help to our beneficiaries and 
those who look forward to retiring under 
the social-security system. 

I favored the changes in the law as 
far as they went. I joined in a proposal 
to liberalize the law much further, both 
in benefits and coverage; but since this 
was the best we could do in this Con- 
gress, and since it was really a substan- 
tial improvement, I have no desire or 
intention of trying to minimize the 
importance of what was done. 

As a sponsor of improvements in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which is the 
social-security system for railroad work- 
ers, I helped to bring about a reduction 
from 65 to 60 in the minimum age at 
which widows of railroad workers can 
begin receiving their survivorship bene- 
fits. I intend to work for similar treat- 
ment in the Social Security Act, too. It 
will be one of the first bills I will intro- 
duce in the new Congress. 

A widow who has spent her entire 
adult life as a housewife finds it ex- 
tremely difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to try to find employment at age 
60 and begin supporting herself. To 
have to wait until 65 in order to begin 
collecting social-security survivorship 
benefits is a serious hardship which I 
hope to see corrected by reducing this 
minimum age to 60, as we did on rail- 
road retirement. 

AID TO VETERANS, TO THE HANDICAPPED, 

TO THE SICK 


The modest increase voted by this 
Congress in veterans’ benefit rates, in- 
cluding disability benefits, does not be- 
gin to reflect the increases in the cost 
of living and the needs of the veteran. 
We had to agree to this bill or get noth- 
ing. That is exactly how the matter 
was presented to us in the final days of 
the session. This is an area where more 
compassion ‘and less budgeteering is 
necessary. 

A bill which would expand the Gov- 
ernment’s program for rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped was passed, 
but the appropriations necessary to car- 
ry it out were not forthcoming in suffi- 
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cient amount. It is regrettable that the 
Congress should attempt to persuade the 
handicapped that we are doing a lot for 
them and then fail to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds. A similar deception was 
practiced on the matter of special hospi- 
tals and clinics for a variety of chronic 
diseases—a law which says we will do 
something about it, but an appropria- 
tion which fails to include enough 
money. 
THERE IS SO MUCH YET TO BE DONE 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress is adjourn- 
ing with a tremendous amount of neces- 
sary work still undone. Undoubtedly, a 
criticism like that could probably be 
made about any Congress as it adjourns, 
but I know of few instances over the 
years in which I have watched Con- 
gresses in action where so little was ac- 
complished of value to the average fam- 
ily. 

This is particularly hard to excuse in 
view of the fact that our economic ma- 
chine is definitely not running at full 
strength. It is almost as if the powers 
that be here in Washington believe a rate 
of unemployment of 3 or 4 million per- 
sons is not unusual or even disturbing. 
To me, it is alarming. It is alarming 
that we are not trying to build a solid 
foundation of full employment, but seem 
to be content with partial employment 
and vast unemployment. 

The fact that we are not now expe- 
riencing a 1929-33 depression is hardly 
gounds for complacency in the face of 
genuine recession. We cannot be com- 
placent in this situation. We must or- 
ganize our efforts and our resources and 
our intelligence to restore prosperity for 
all. and to keep this country growing 
stronger and better for all of our people. 
That is my goal as a Congresswoman. 


Peaceful Coexistence Leads to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had called to my attention some ex- 
cerpts from an address given this month 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University, at a patriotic 
rally of Ukrainian-American Associa- 
tions of Pittsburgh, Pa. In his address 
Dr. Dobriansky points out the dangers 
involved in the Communist theory and 
myth of peaceful coexistence. He also 
calls for consistency in the conduct of 
our foreign relations and particularly in 
the use of diplomacy as a political wea- 
pon against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. He offers a choice with 
respect to diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. He holds 
that we should have diplomatic rela- 
tions with all the satellites and should 
exploit our hand in those countries or 
else we should withdraw all of our diplo- 
matic representatives from the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. This is timely 
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advice and should receive the most care- 
ful attention from our policymakers in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude these excerpts in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

The Russian Commu"iist theory and myth 
of peaceful coexistence is being peddled 
again in the free world to lull us into a 
false feeling of security. This is not the first 
time, but it can always be the last time. 
The aim behind this latest stress on peace- 
ful coexistence is to gain time for the vast 
genocidal consolidation now going on in the 
Russian Communist empire, from the Dan- 
ube to the Pacific. Moscow’s efforts at more 
liberal East-West trade relations are guided 
by this aim. Since no commodity can be 
construed as nonstrategic in the constant 
war economy of the Russian Comnrunist em- 
pire, more liberal trade relations will only 
facilitate and accelerate this genocidal con- 
solidation. Once it achieves this empire 
consolidation, Moscow will be in basic posi- 
tion to launch its inevitable drive for 
world conquest and domination. 

The illusion of peaceful coexistence is, 
therefore, the surest path to war. It permits 
Moscow to consolidate its empire through 
the genocide of nations subjugated by its 
rule, including the non-Russian nations in 
the U.S. 8S. R. It affords Moscow the neces- 
sary time to liquidate the patriotic leader- 
ship of every non-Russian enslaved by it 
since 1920 and to develop a robotic mass of 
800 million people as fodder in its gigantic 
war machine. With this, and given the guar- 
anteed opportunity of initial attack, which 
can create for us regional Pearl Harbors, 
Moscow doesn’t even need a superiority in 
arms to attain to a reasonable expectation 
of success in its design for world rule. 

A preventive war is not the only alterna- 
tive to peaceful coexistence. The real alter- 
native of a policy of national liberation— 
which means a political offensive in behalf 
of freedom on the empire terrain of the 
enemy—alone can prevent this genocidal 
consolidation for war and thus prevent a 
global war itself. It is our only alternative 
by which we can maintain our natura! allies 
behind the Iron Curtain who, in many re- 
spects, are more valuable to us than some 
of our allies in the free world. Peaceful 
coexistence means their extinction and ex- 
poses us to a grave disadvantage in the real 
possibility of war, made more real by the 
myth of peaceful coexistence itself. 

Much of practicable worth can and must 
be done to launch this political offensive by 
peaceful means. Practical aid to the still 
existing national undergrounds in Poland, 
Ukraine, Slovakia, Hungary, East Germany 
should be given for their expansion and the 
conservation of the national interests of their 
countries. The Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act should be implemented 
by the President, and free national military 
units of Poland, Ukraine, Slovak, Lithuania, 
and others be formed in the free world as 
an electrifying symbol of freedom to their 
enslaved brothers in the satellite and Red 
armies. Skillful American diplomacy can be 
employed. If there is intelligence and other 
value in maintaining American ambassadors 
in the Communist capitals, then let us ex- 
tend our representation to the two most 
restive areas in the empire, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, as called for by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58. If there is no need for 
this, then let us withdraw all of our repre- 
sentatives from behind the Iron Curtain. 

These are only a few of the mary things 
that can be done to wage a political offensive 
to prevent the Russian Empire consolidation 
for war. A wait-and-see (really do-nothing) 
attitude, predicated only on the tenuous 
buildup of mass material power for possible 
retaliation, is hardly the mark of free-world 
leadership and imaginative application of the 
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spiritual resources of our Nation. If we tim. 
idly choose to follow the appeasement course 
of France and England, let us. remind our. 
selves that twice in this century they were 
forced, as a result of their foreign POlicies, 
to turn to us for their national salvation. 
In a possible third world war, to whom would 
we turn? Our effective leadership is being 
sought by numerous other peoples and na- 
tions in the free world, and even more 5 
by our natural allies behind the Iron Cur. 
tain. Unity among our allies is not a con. 
cept subordinating these ardent anti-Com. 
munist peoples and nations to minor posi. 
tions in the struggle against a dedicated, 
mortal enemy. ‘Time is on the side of Rus. 
sion Communist imperialism, not on the side 
of freedom. 


Justice for the Farmer and Dairyman 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly would like to express 
my appreciation for the tremendous 
amount of work which the Committee on 
Agriculture has done on this very com- 
plex and very difficult problem dealing 
with farm legislation. 

I do not think there is any one prob- 
lem of the many problems that have 
faced us in the last year to which I per- 
sonally have given more thought and 
consideration. I confess at this hour it 
is still a very difficult problem. 

Last fall I announced to people who 
asked me, privately or publicly, that I 
felt that this was a time when we should 
continue our present farm program for 
at least 1 year. I realize there are those 
who differ in that view, some of them 
farmers in my own district, but I think 
that economically the farmer has been 
in a very, very difficult squeeze. 

I am supporting this bill and the great 
Committee on Agriculture in the posi- 
tion they have taken. I think to do 
otherwise would not be right. 

It is unfortunate, in the consideration 
of this bill, that over the past months a 
concerted drive has been on in this coun- 
try to line up the consumer against the 
farmer. That does not work either for 
the welfare of our country or our econ- 


omy. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s basic in- 
dustry and the prosperity of the entire 
country depends upon the prosperity of 
the farmer and the dairyman. Some 
people may say that other segments of 
our economy are just as important as 
agriculture; there may be some justi- 


fication for their position. However, 
when the Lord made man and placed him 
on the earth He provided food for him, 
and man consumed that food so that he 
could work. Whether it is the worker 
in the machine shop or the factory, oF 
the minor in the bowels of the earth, he 
could not survive nor perform his labors 
without food. 

Whether in war or in peace, one of 
the first important considerations which 
must be given by the military is what 
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food do we have for our troops, and it 
matters not that our Armed Forces are 
on the land, in the air, on the sea, or un- 
der the sea. Food must be available for 
them in order that they may survive and 
accomplish whatever their mission may 
pe. That is why agriculture is so dif- 
ferent from other segments of our econ- 


— FARM INCOME 

The net farm income has. declined 
over the past 3 years. It has declined 
some 13 percent in the last 2 years and 
some 25 percent since 1947. At the 
same time other segments of our econ- 
omy have reached new heights as far as 
net income is concerned. In other 
words, the farmer has been confronted 
with getting less in the market place 
for what he has to sell and has been 
compelled to pay more and more for 
that which he has to buy. 

Unfortunately, many people fail to 
understand that whenever the farmer’s 
income declines, his purchasing power 
declines, and it is felt by business and 
industry all over the country—and 
almost immediately. It must not be for- 
gotten that an equitable price for farm 
products is absolutely essential if we are 
to generate income which will maintain 
employment and prosperity. It stands 
to reason that when the farmer’s in- 
come diminishes he will purchase less 
consumer goods. In fact, he is likely to 
buy only those things which he actually 
needs to carry on his farm operations 
and to support his family. 

In my particular section of the coun- 
try, the very minute farm income de- 
clines it is felt in every store on Main 
Street. It is felt in the stockyards in 
south St. Paul—the second largest 
stockyards in the country, and it is re- 
flected in other markets all over the 
country. 

A little over a year ago I happened to 
be visiting with a couple of banker 
friends in my district. They came from 
different parts of my district but both 
were from excellent farming communi- 
ties with heavy dairy production, com- 
paring with any of the mixed production 
that we have in southern Minnesota. 
Without mentioning any names or dis- 
closing any confidences, I can relate this 
incident. I asked, “What would you 
estimate has been the drop in deposits 
of your farm depositors for the last 2 
years?” That would be 3 years now 
altogether. They said very frankly, 
both of them, that they felt that the 
deposits of their farm depositors had 
dropped at least 25 percent. 

COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


The farmer is in a unique position 
in our economy. He has nothing to say 
about the cost of things he has to buy. 
Someone else always sets the price for 
his tractor, plow, or combine, his car 
and his wearing apparel. Oftentimes 
Someone else fixes the wages that he is 
required to pay his hired help because 
the wages of his hired man is usually 
fixed by competition of high wages in 
the city. Someone else fixes the farmer’s 
taxes, determines the cost of his insur- 
ance and the cost of his transportation. 
Someone else tells him what he has to 
bay for his cattle and other livestock 
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which is not raised on the farm. In 
short, the farmer usually pays what 
the seller demands. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
farmer has very little, if anything, to 
say about the price of the things he has 
to sell. When he takes his cattle to the 
livestock market at South St. Paul, or to 
some other market, he takes what the 
buyers offer him. If he does not like the 
price, his alternative is to take his cattle 
back to the farm. The same is true of 
his milk and the eggs which the house- 
wife sells. The farmer is confronted 
with the fact that when his cattle or 
hogs are ready for market he must sell 
them. The same is true of his milk. His 
milk and cream must be sold fresh. In 
other words, the farmer must sell as the 
products of the farm are produced. 

When the farmer hauls his grain to 
the country elevator he takes what the 
operator of that elevator offers him. If 
he does not like the price, he has the 
privilege of taking the grain back to the 
farm. Generally speaking, he does not 
have the opportunity of selecting the 
best time nor the best market for the 
things he has to sell. 

THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 


Consumers of the country have the 
impression that the farmer is responsible 
for the high cost of food and no one is 
doing much to dispel that idea. I would 
like to point out that food is the biggest 
bargain of the year 1954. Fewer hours 
of work buy more food now, and better 
food, than ever before. The world 
should know, and certainly the consumer 
should be advised, that out of each dollar 
the consumer receives as his income, only 
26 cents is used for food. The other 74 
cents can be used for other things. Of 
the $1 the consumer spends for food 
farmers get only 45 cents. Thus, less 
than 12 percent of consumer income 
reaches the farmer. 

If farmers gave away their wheat the 
price of bread would only fall less than 
3 cents a loaf. Not only do consumers 
now get more food for an hour’s wage 
but they get more convenience, wider se= 
lections, and better quality. The con- 
sumer has a wide selection of farm prod- 
ucts. He can buy breasts of chicken or 
he can buy only chicken legs or livers. 
He can select his vegetables and meats 
wrapped in individual transparent pack- 
ages. He can buy his milk in paper 
cartons with no bottles to return. Few 
farmers, however, get any of the money 
that these extra services cost. 

Only a part of the food sold over the 
grocery counter comes from supported 
farm crops. Much publicity is given to 
farm subsidies. Some people like to 
magnify the situation and take great de- 
light in giving misleading information 
to the country about the cost of our farm 
programs. Farmers are by no means 
the only group who have received Fed- 
eral support at taxpayers’ expense. Let 
us not forget the subsidies to business, 
the railroads, the airlines, the shipping 
industry, and the subsidy granted to 
labor by providing a minimum wage. 

Consumers can depend on it that their 
jobs will disappear if farm returns for 
foodstuffs fall to nonprofit levels. Agri- 
culture’s purchasing power creates high 
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employment as sure as general prosperity 
helps agricultural sales. 

Farmers today produce so abundantly 
that 85 percent of our population can 
choose other kinds of jobs. If farmers 
were not so efficient, a lot more people 
would have to go to work on the farm. 
This is an efficiency that since before 
the war has increased farm output by 
40 percent, doing the job with 17 per- 
cent less labor. There should be a bet- 
ter understanding between the farmer 
and consumer. In the last analysis we 
are all farmers because we are all so 
dependent upon the fruits of the soil. 

PRICE SUPPORTS 


If it had not been for price supports, 
curplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments, the farmer’s net income last year 
would have been $3 billion less than it 
is now, or 25 percent less, according to 
some of our most eminent economists. 
Had it not been for price supports we 
might well today have a general eco- 
nomic recession. 

Our present program of price supports, 
surplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments covered 70 percent of the value of 
all crops produced, livestock, and live- 
stock products last year. About 90 to 
95 percent of our farmers producing 
crops and livestock for market were di- 
rectly or indirectly benefited by existing 
stablization and marketing agreement 
programs, thus preventing further im- 
pairment of agricultural income. 

Farmers have already voluntarily lim- 
ited the acreage of major crops in order 
to bring production into balance with 
consumption. Under cross-compliance 
provisions of basic law already being en- 
forced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for wheat, the farmers will have less 
acres than ever before. All this means 
less income. If it applies to wheat it 
can be applied to corn and to other com- 
modities. 

In substance, therefore, the opponents 
of the continuation of the 90-percent- 
rigid support program are saying, “Look, 
Mr. Farmer, even though farm income is 
going down, and even though things 
you have to buy are still very high, and 
even though you are in a price squeeze, 
and even though you have taken out 
of production voluntarily and through 
cross-compliance regulations many of 
your tillable acres, and even though all 
of this will make it very difficult for you 
to maintain your normal income, still we 
want to assure you, Mr. Farmer, in spite 
of all these handicaps we want to guar- 
anty you less income than you had be- 
fore.’ That quoted statement simply 
does not make commonsense nor fair 


dealing. 
FARM PRODUCTION 


The farmer is being called upon to pro- 
vide the food and fiber, not only for the 
people of the United States, but for many 
other areas of the world. The American 
farmer is today feeding over 160 million 
people in the United States alone, and by 
1960 it is estimated, at the present rate 
of our increase in population, we will 
have 175 million people in the United 
States. 

It has been said that the world’s popu- 
lation is increasing more rapidly than 
the world food supply. We have, there- 
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fore, a hungry world on our hands. 
These facts should cause us to stop, look 
and listen when we discuss the problems 
of farm surpluses, for the growth of our 
own Nation and of the population of the 
world means that if people are to be fed 
the farmers must produce more agricul- 
tural products, rather than less, in the 
years that lie ahead. 

With few exceptions we have already 
reached the saturation point as far as 
new farmland is concerned, so if we are 
to expand production to meet an expand- 
ing population we will have to increase 
the productivity of the land. 

Of course, no matter how good a farm 
bill we may write, Congress cannot legis- 
late what the weather will be. That is 
something on which every farmer has 
to gamble. He never knows whether he 
will be facing a drought or flooded acres; 
when he plants his crops in the spring he 
does not know whether he will have a 
bountiful crop, a medium crop or prac- 
tically no crop at all. However, I think 
we ought to get down on our knees every 
night and thank the good Lord that he 
has been so good to us for the production 
we have had. 


FARM SURPLUSES 


We hear much these days about farm 
surpluses. Frankly I admit they are an 
aggravating problem in some instances, 
but by and large I would rather have an 
economy of abundance than an economy 
of scarcity. It is not the fault of the 
farmer that we have these present sur- 
pluses. During the war he was asked and 
implored to produce and produce and 
produce and produce—and he did. 

Many of the so-called surplus prob- 
lems have been overemphasized and 
overmagnified. For example, take the 
corn situation. It is estimated that we 
will have on October 1, 1954, a carry- 
over of some 900 million bushels, which 
only constitutes about a 3 months’ sup- 
ply with which we must feed the entire 
livestock population of this country. 
Corn is no problem. I do not know of a 
single informed expert, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who claims that 
corn constituted a surplus problem. 
Our supply of corn has already proved 
a blessing in disguise in those areas 
where crops have been blighted by 
droughts. 

Corn has been the foundation of our 
livestock industry. Approximately 80 
percent of the corn produced in the 
United States is fed on the farm, and 
cheap corn inevitably means cheap live- 
stock. The higher the price for corn the 
higher the livestock price. 

Although corn has been supported at 
90 percent of parity since 1944, without 
any controls whatever, except acreage 
allotments, there has never been, and 
does not exist today, a burdensome sur- 
plus of this commodity. Not only has 
it ‘helped the feeder by providing a de- 
Ppendable supply, but it has served the 
consumer by providing a better and more 
stable supply of food from livestock 
sources. By stabilizing the price of corn 
a floor has been placed under the live- 
stock industry. Further, we must not 
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forget that the price-support program 
for corn has served to place a floor under 
competitive crops within the commercial 
corn areas, 

It has been charged that the present 
farm program has encouraged farmers to 
produce corn and wheat for storage 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other 
livestock products. However, the 1953 
spring crop in the South Central States 
was 32 percent below 1952. Hog produc- 
tion has gone up, not down, in this period 
when so-called high price supports were 
in effect. Meat production in 1953 ex- 
ceeded that of any peacetime year. Con- 
sumption of red meat per person, at 154 
pounds, was the highest since 1908. 
What I want to emphasize is that price 
supports at present levels have not made 
the farmer quit raising hogs, and hogs 
eat corn, lots of it, as everyone knows. 
Neither have price supports cut national 
production of meat and livestock prod- 
ucts. 

THE DAIRY SITUATION 

In 1950 Minnesota had 147,509 farms 
which owned cows. As of January 1, 
1954, there were 1,542,000 milk cows on 
these farms. On a nationwide basis, 
milk-cow numbers reached 25.6 million 
head in 1944, and thereafter declined to 
a low of 21.6 million head in 1951 and 
1952. Milk-cow numbers increased 
again, however, in 1953 to 22.3 million 
head, and current reports indicate that 
they are slightly higher today than they 
were a year ago. 

DAIRY SURPLUSES 


As with farm commodities, one of the 
much-discussed bugaboos has been the 
surplus of dairy products. I take the 
position that if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will move the supplies now in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration into the hands of the consuming 
public, the storage charges and the cost 
of handling these commodities will be 
eliminated. It is up to him. 

I do not wish to appear critical of Mr. 
Benson, but I do say that during the past 
months he has said he is going to do 
something and that he has a program 
to move butter out into the hands of 
the consumers of the United States. Up 
to the present time, however, I do not 
know of anything he has done to dis- 
pose of these surpluses. I do hope the 
Secretary of Agriculture will work out a 
program and put it into effect during the 
2-year period allowed by this bill so that 
these surpluses may be disposed of. 

I do believe that within 2 or 3 years 
we will have the surplus dairy problem 
licked. It is estimated that in 1954 there 
will be 4 million babies born in this 
country that should have a quart of milk 
each day. The present farm bill pro- 
vides that we are going to furnish addi- 
tional milk for school lunches. There 
are 23 million children in the United 
States going to schools that do not have 
milk or do not have the school-lunch 
program. We have provided in this bill 
$50 million a year for the next 2 years 
to supplement the milk program from 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 
We want all of these children to have at 
least a pint of milk a day. We also want 
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the men in the armed services who are on 
rations to have at least a pint of milk 
a day. in fact, we would not have 
enough cows producing enough milk in 
the United States if we were to take 
care of the boys and girls, and men in 
the armed services, and in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, to say nothing of the other people 
in this country who want to drink milk. 

The dairy industry can do a great deai 
on its own accord to promote the in- 
creased consumption of dairy products. 
It might be well for the industry to take 
a look at some of the modern TV ad- 
vertising of certain beverages and to use 
more modern radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Speaker, during my entire sery- 
ice in Congress I have spoken, supported, 
and voted for sound farm legislation. 
I will therefore vote for a continuation 
of the 90-percent price-support program. 
I will also vote in favor of a sound sup- 
port program for dairy products, for I 
feel that we must give to the farmer and 
to the dairyman of our country a sound 
farm program. To do otherwise would 
render an injustice not only to the 
farmer and the dairyman but would re- 
sult in the serious impairment of the 
economy of our entire Nation. 


The farm problem is a tremendous 
challenge to all of us who are close to 
agriculture. Sometimes it seems as if 
the questions presented cannot be solved. 
However, in these times of crises we must 
work together. The Congress alone 
cannot solve the problems presented to 
us. Our free-enterprise system is still 
the greatest in all the world. I have 
great faith in our system and am con- 
vinced that we will, in time, solve the 
farm problem as we have heretofore 
solved economic problems which some- 
times seemed insurmountable, but which 
in the end were solved through persever- 
ance and a determination to come up 
with a solution. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this concludes my report to my constit- 
uents in the Second District of Illinois on 
the Appropriation Acts of the 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, supplementing pre- 
vious reports covering all the appropria- 
tion acts of the first session. I have 
thought they would wish to know, and 
in reasonable detail, just what we in the 
83d Congress had done with their money 
and their credit. 

The final public law, which follows, is 
not numbered for the reason that at this 
writing it had not been signed by the 
President: 
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1954 
Pusiic Law 
H. R. 10051: po ee Appropriation 
ci 


A. Appropriates $2,781,499,816 for Mutual Security for 
the fiscal year ending June-30, 1955. Requires the re- 
porting to the Committee on Appropriations of the pay- 
ing of engineering fees and services to any individual 
engineering firm on any 1 ject in excess of $25,000. 
Prohibits the use of funds the payment of debts 
foreign countries, and prescribes conditions of payments 
to the European Payments Union. Directs the trans- 
portation of at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
commodities procured hereunder and transported on 
ocean vessels be transported on United States flag vessels. 
Requires procurement of qo pe and mate- 
rials except under certain spec conditions, Con- 
tinues antistrike provisions, 

B, Item: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Appropriations 

General military assistance .............- $1, 092, 700, 000 
Infrastructure - -.------------------------ 100, 000, 000 
Development of weapons of advance de- 

sign (mutual special weapons plan- 

DING) -- --------- nn nnn nn nnn enn en wenen wenn n-ne enn-n- ene 


Total, military assistance_......... 1, 192, 700, 000 


DIRECT FORCES SUPPORT 


Southeast Asia and Western Pacific.__... 700, 000, 000 
Production for forces sugpert (manufac- 
turing in United Kingdom)-........... 35, 000, 000 
Common-use itemS.-....--.--.---------- 60, 000, 
Total, direct forces support.......- 795, 000, 000 


DEFENSE SUPPORT (MUTUAL DEFENSE FINANCING) 


Europe (excluding Greece and Turkey 





for 1955) ......-. nia ghee ee se 45, 000, 000 
Special assistance int con areas 
‘Europe ee 25, 000, 000 
Near East, Africa and Soutb Asia (in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey for 1955). 73, 000, 000 
Far East and Pacific. .....--...-.-.----- 80, 098, 195 
Korean program (relief and rehabilitation 
in Koret) 0c: cdc adguntepeeehe- Minden 205, 000, 000 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
AGENCY... ccwcscurneditunscucusousudo 3, 000, 000 
Total, defense support............. 431, 098, 195 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE (SPECIAL REGIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE) 


Near East and Africa............-...---. 
South Asia (India)..... 

India and Pakis*#n 
American Republics.............-.-....- 9, 000, 000 


Total, development assistance_.... 184, 500, 000 





TECHNICAL COOPERATION 








General sathee Ss eet 5 105, 000, 000 
Jnited Nations expan program 0 
technical assistance (multilateral tech- 
nical cooperation) . ......-......-..-... 9, 957, 621 
Organization of American States_........ 1, 500, 000 
Total, technical cooperation....... 116, 457, 621 
OTHER PROGRAMS 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
_pean Migration (movement of migrants) . 10, 000, 000 
United Nations Children’s Fund (inter- 
national children’s welfare work). ..... 12, 500, 000 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization..... 1, 169, 000 
Ocean freight charges.................... 4, 400, 000 
Control Act expemses_................... 1, 175, 000 
Administrative expenses (other than 
Gelenst) .. ....<cscmanbdebiinsoadayee 32, 500, 000 
Total, other programs. ............ 61, 744, 000 
SoS 
Total, Mutual Security............ 2, 781, 499, 816 
Republican Revision of Our Federal 
Tax Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
Publican 83d Congress has completed 
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one of the most monumental legislative 
undertakings in the history of our Nation 
in giving final congressional approval to 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 
8300. The President of the United 
States, who has termed this bill the “cor- 
nerstone” of his legislative program, 
signed this important measure into pub- 
lic law on August 16, 1954. 

This legislation represents the first 
complete revision of our Federal tax law 
in over 78 years. Since the adoption of 
the previous Internal Revenue Code in 
1939, 14 major revenue measures have 
been enacted into law increasing taxes. 
This has resulted in a Federal tax law 
that is fraught with complexities, inequi- 
ties, and obsolete provisions. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
contains over 3,000 changes in our tax 
laws. The purpose of these changes is to 
remove tax barriers to further expansion 
of production and employment and to 
make our tax laws apply more fairly to 
our citizens. Over 500,000 man-hours of 
work were devoted to this project. 

I am proud that as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and as a 
member of the House-Senate tax con- 
ference committee, I helped to write this 
legislation. I am confident that this new 
tax law will remove many artificial re- 
straints on our free enterprise system to 
permit the dynamic development of a 
peaceful and prosperous America. 

This new Federal tax law of 929 pages 
will correct the countless inequities that 
were present in the old code and which 
were permitted to work against some of 
the most deserving groups of our tax- 
payers, such as working mothers, retired 
pensioners, widows, widowers, heads of 
families, and those burdened with high 
medical expenses. This new tax law also 
closes loopholes which were present in 
the old code and which permitted some 
taxpayers to avoid their fair share of the 
tax burden, 

This Republican tax revision will 
result in a saving to the American tax- 
payer of $1.4 billion. This figure, when 
added to the $6 billion in tax reduction 
already made possible by the Republican 
83d Congress, brings the total tax relief 
which has been granted since January 1, 
1954, to a total of $7.4 billion. I might 
point out that the bulk of this total tax 
relief has gone to the individual tax- 
payer. 

I would now like to briefly enumerate 
some of the highlights of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 without endeavor- 
ing to give a comprehensive recitation of 
these benefits or a technical explanation 
thereof. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


This provision allows a 20 percent tax 
credit on retirement income up to $1,200 
for retired persons. This means a tax 
reduction for these retired people of up 
to $240 a year. It is estimated that over 
1.5 million taxpayers will benefit from 
this provision at a tax saving of $141 
million. I am pleased that it was my 
motion in committee which resulted in 
this important provision being included 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
This relief will assure that our teachers, 
public employees, and other senior citi- 
zens will enjoy a more bountiful retire- 
ment. 
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DEPENDENTS 


The $600 dependency exemption has 
been liberalized under the new Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the re- 
quirements for qualification as a de- 
pendent. A taxpayer will be allowed to 
claim a deduction of $600 for each child 
under 19 years of age regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the parent provides 
more than half of the child’s support. 
If the child is over 18, the taxpayer can 
claim the child as a dependent if the 
child is attending school or college or 
receiving on-the-farm training. In 
this case, also, the parent is required to 
furnish over half the child’s support. 
An aged parent or other dependent cared 
for by the contribution from several 
members of the family can be claimed 
as a deduction by one of the members 
of the family. Foster children and chil- 
dren awaiting adoption can similarly be 
claimed as dependents. If a taxpayer 
supports a person in the taxpayer’s 
home, a dependency exemption of $600 
may be taken regardless of relationship. 
In excess of 1.3 million taxpayers will 
benefit from this liberalized treatment 
of dependents with a tax saving of $85 
million. 


CHILD CARE EXPENSES 


Under the 1939 code a taxpayer was 
not permitted to deduct amounts paid for 
child care expenses incurred to permit 
the taxpayer to be gainfully employed to 
provide for the child’s support. The 1954 
code will permit single working parents, 
such as a widow, to deduct up to $600 for 
the expense of child care for children up 
to 12 years of age. The same deduction 
is allowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapaci- 
tated. A similar deduction is allowed re- 
gardless of age where the dependent is 
mentally or physically incapable of car- 
ing for himself. A $600 deduction is also 
allowed in the case of 4 married woman 
if the combined income of her husband 
and herself does not exceed $5,100; 2.1 
million taxpayers will realize an esti- 
mated tax saving of $130 million. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Medical expenses can be deducted when 
they exceed 3 percent of adjusted gross 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
prior law. The Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 also doubles the maximum limit 
on the amount that can be deducted. 
It is expected that 8.5 million taxpayers 
will save $80 million in taxes as a result 
of this liberalized medical expense de- 
duction provision. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


Under the 1939 code a relative was re- 
quired to reside in the taxpayer’s house- 
hold to qualify the latter as a head of 
household. The new code permits a 
taxpayer to qualify as a head of a house- 
hold if he maintains a household for his 
dependent parent or parents, which need 
not be the same residence as his. Also 
a single taxpayer who has a dependent 
son or daughter will be entitled during 
the first 2 years after the death of his 
spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married couples. 
This provision will grant the American 
taxpayer a tax saving of $11 million. 
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AID TO FARMERS 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
permits a deduction of up to 25 percent 
of farm income spent for soil and water 
conservation. A more rapid writeoff of 
the expense of farm machinery, equip- 
ment, and construction is permitted un- 
der the new law. The tax is removed on 
the proceeds realized from the sale of 
cattle where the sale is necessitated by 
disease. ‘These tax savings to American 
farmers will amount to over $10 million 
a@ year. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 


On installment purchases a deduction 
for interest of up to 6 percent is allowed. 
The total saving to the American tax- 
payer from this provision will be $10 
million. 


EMPLOYEE ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Employees will no longer be taxed on 
any employer contributions to an acci- 
dent or health plan whether this plan 
is insured or noninsured. All accident 
and health benefits paid as reimburse- 
ment as medical expenses are completely 
exempted from tax. Compensation re- 
ceived by employees for loss of wages 
due to injury or illness is exempt up to 
$100 a week. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


All death benefits up to $5,000 paid by 
an employer to the widow or other bene- 
ficiary of the deceased employee will be 
exempt. 

PENSION AND ANNUITIES 

In additién to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income to which 
I previously referred, the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 also provides a simpler 
method for taxation of annuity and 
pension income based on purchase cost 
divided by years of life expectancy. 
This new provision will represent a sav- 
ing of $10 million to the American 
taxpayer. « 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The estate tax on the proceeds on cer- 
tain life insurance policies will be re- 
duced under the new code with a saving 
to individual taxpayers of $25 million. 


DOUBLE TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
grants partial relief from the double tax- 
ation of dividends. This is accomplished 
by excluding the first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and providing a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the bal- 
ance. This provision will benefit millions 
of American taxpayers and will provide 
increased funds for equity investment to 
insure the development of American pro- 
ductive facilities. 


DEPRECIATION 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 has 
greatly liberalized the write-off of the 
cost of new equipment. This more rapid 
-recovery of investment cost will make it 
easier for small business to obtain credit 
for modernization and expansion. It 
will assist the farmer in maintaining 
modern equipment and buildings on his 
farm. It will also encourage greater 
availability of jobs for the American 
worker, 
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TAX RETURNS 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax with mil- 
lions of taxpayers relieved from the pres- 
ent requirement for filing. Tax returns 
will be due April 15 instead of March 15, 
giving taxpayers 1 additional month in 
which to prepare their final tax return 
and make their tax payments. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND AWARDS 


The new code will exempt payments 
for fellowships and scholarships for in- 
dividuals who are candidates for degrees 
unless the payments are made for serv- 
ices rendered. Certain prizes and 
awards that are given in recognition of 
religious, charitable, scientific, educa- 
tional, artistic, literary, or civic achieve- 
ment will generally be tax exempt. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Taxpayers are given an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
tize research and experimental expendi- 
tures. This provision will encourage 
business research with the objective of 
creating new jobs, new processes, and 
new products. 

INVENTIONS 


The new code extends capital gains 
treatment to proceeds realized by an in- 
ventor on the sale or exchange of a 
patent. This new tax treatment will en- 
courage invention and thereby give im- 
petus to an ever-improving standard of 
living and a healthy economy. 

, CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The 2 percent penalty tax with re- 
spect to consolidated returns filed by 
regulated public utilities is removed. 
Also the stockownership requirement of 
an affiliate group was reducer from 95 
percent to 80 percent. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 


The new code extends the net operat- 
ing loss carryback 1 additional year to 
make it 2 years and makes certain other 
adjustmer.t in this area. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATION OF SURPLUS 


The penalty tax on certain accumu- 
lated earnings has been eased so that 
business, especially small business, may 
have greater freedom in retaining funds 
for legitimate business purposes. 

Other important changes were made 
in the provisions of the Federal tax law 
affecting the taxation of partnerships, 
corporate adjustments and distributions, 
depletion, and Similar areas of interest 
of both individual and corporate tax- 
payers. 

In the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
we have, Mr. Speaker, greatly simpli- 
fied our Federal tax structure. I am 
confident that as these provisions have 
their full effect upon our American econ- 
omy, we will find our free-enterprise 
system operating more effectively for the 
welfare of all Americans, Citizens from 
my great State of Ohio and from every 
State in the Union will find that this 
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Granahan Finds Government’s Distressed 
Area Procurement Program a Dud, 
but Urges Philadelphia Firms To Seek 
To Participate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philadelphia labor market area con- 
tinues to be one of the so-called dis- 
tressed areas of the country with a high 
incidence of unemployment. This Con- 
gress is unfortunately adjourning with- 
out taking any really important steps 
toward the alleviation of unemployment 
in Philadelphia or anywhere else. There- 
fore, we can look to a continuation of 
high unemployment in the country for 
some time under present policies. It is 
a grim prospect. It is a tragic thing that 
this country cannot maintain the pros- 
perity which we had begun to take a]- 
most for granted under Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

I have spoken here from time to time 
on the necessity for better unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in order to 
maintain some semblance of purchasing 
power among the involuntary unem- 
ployed, but our efforts to increase bene- 
fits were blocked here by the adverse 
votes of the majority party. 

I have urged an expansion of work at 
the naval shipyard, including the award 
of one of the new Forrestal-type carriers, 
but that was refused by the Navy De- 
partment. 

I have sought an increase in the mini- 

mum wage so that Philadelphia firms 
will no longer lose as much business to 
unscrupulous competitors who wax pros- 
perous on the low-wage rates they are 
permitted to pay in some areas of the 
Nation where wage rates are not only 
far below Philadelphia standards but 
below minimum standards of decency. 
This Congress showed no interest in 
that. 
And so it has gone in connection with 
virtually every proposal which has been 
made here to try to bolster our economy 
and give it greater strength, thus assur- 
ing more prosperity for all. 

DISTRESSED AREA PROGRAM WAS SUPPOSED 

TO HELP 


One of the few constructive steps 
which have been taken by the Govern- 
ment in the past year to try to help 
the areas of high unemployment was 4 
program borrowed from the Truman ad- 
ministration intended to channel Gov- 
ernment orders into the group IV, or 
substantial-surplus labor areas. 

I have been most interested in this 
program, particularly since Philadelphia 
became a group IV area in June and 
thus became eligible for special consid- 
eration under this program. 

But the results of it have been almost 
nil. They are summarized, I think, in 
the openifig paragraphs of a press re 
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lease which I issued on July 18, which 

began as follows: 

GraNAHAN FINDS GovERNMENT’s DISTRESSED 
AREA Procram a Dup, But 
Urces PHILADELPHIA Firms To Seex To 
PARTICIPATE 
Congressman WILLIAM T. Grananan, Dem- 

ocrat, of Philadelphia, last night urged Phila- 
delphia firms to go after Government con- 
tracts under the distressed area procure- 
ment program, but warned them the pro- 
gram so far has been a dud. 

“The General Services Administration isn’t 
even participating in it and the Defense De- 
partment has done practically nothing under 
it up to now,” GRANAHAN reported. 

The Second District Congressman revealed 
that he wrote GSA Administrator Edmund 
F. Mansure and Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson more than a month ago—shortly 
after Philadelphia was placed in the group IV 
category of substantial labor surplus—to in- 
quire how the special procurement program 
in distressed areas has been working and to 
jearn what Philadelphia firms can do to par- 
ticipate in it. 

“I received a reply in about 2 weeks from 
the General Services Administration,” he re- 
ported. “They said that at this time in GSA 
there is insufficient area for effective imple- 
mentation of the defense manpower policy 
directive dealing with negotiated contracts 
and special set-aside orders in surplus labor 
areas. So they aren’t doing anything 
about it. 

“The Defense Department took nearly a 
month to inform me it has done practically 
nothing under this program except to advise 
the various branches of the military that 
where appropriate they are to try to channel 
some of their procurement into surplus labor 
areas as long as prices are no higher than 
they would otherwise be. 

“In the first $ months of operation of this 
program since its much-publicized an- 
nouncement by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as an antirecession move, the Defense 
Department apologetically states it placed 
only four contracts in labor surplus areas 
under the special machinery of this program. 
It explained that it takes time to get a pro- 
gram like this into operation.” 


THE 4 CONTRACTS TOLALED ONLY $163,159 


Mr. Speaker, the 4 contracts the De- 
fense Department referred to as repre- 
senting the total of its contract awards 
under this program during the first 3 
months of operation came to the grand 
total of $163,159—a drop in the bucket. 

During the same period, the military 
awarded $35 million worth of defense 
contracts in labor surplus areas under 
normal procedures without regard to this 
special program. So it is obvious that 
the special program has been pretty 
much of a failure. 

Nevertheless, I have urged Philadel- 
phia firms in need of work to keep their 
plants and payrolls occupied to take the 
following steps suggested by the Defense 
Department to learn about and apply 
for Government contracts: 

First. Register on the bidders’ list of 
every military purchasing office which 
may procure items of supply that the 
firm is capable of manufacturing. 

Second. Obtain from the Government 
Printing Office two Defense Department 
Publications: One entitled “How To Sell 
to the Department of Defense,” listing 
Procedures to be followed in getting on 


fense,” giving a commodity listing of 


items purchased and the purchasing of- 
fices which do the A 

Third. Subscribe, for $7 a year, to the 
daily fact-sheet publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce entitled “Synop- 
sis of United States Government Pro- 
posed Procurement and Contract 
Awards,” listing all current or future 
procurement items on which bids are 
invited. 

The special defense manpower policy 
dealing with labor surplus areas was first 
set up in the 1949-50 period by former 
President Truman to channel Govern- 
ment orders into group IV areas—where 
6 percent or more of the labor force is 
unemployed. The program was revived 
early this year by President Eisenhower. 
MANY PROCUREMENT OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA 

AREA 

Under it, Government agencies are to 
give preference on tie bids to firms from 
group IV areas. In addition, they are 
authorized to set aside up to 20 percent 
of their procurement of a particular item 
for award on a negotiated price basis to 
firms in group IV areas, provided the 
price on these contracts is no higher 
than the price arrived at through open 
bidding on the other 80 percent. 

Among Defense Department purchas- 
ing offices listed in Philadelphia by the 
publication Purchased Items and Pur- 
chasing Locations are the Corps of Engi- 
neers, City Centre Building, 121 North 
Broad Street; Frankford Arsenal; Phila- 
delphia Ordnance District, 1500 Chest- 
nut Street; Quartermaster Depot; Signal 
Corps Supply Agency, 225 South 18th 
Street; Navy General Stores Supply Of- 
fice, and Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
both at 700 Robbins Avenue; Submarine 
Supply Office, Rittenhouse Square Build- 
ing, 19th and Walnut Streets; the Navy 
Shipyard and the Naval Air Material 
Center at the Naval Base; and the Ma- 
rine Corps Depot of Supplies. 

The document gives a breakdown of 
the types of items purchased by each of 
these and all other Defense Department 
installations. 

Prior to Philadelphia’s recent desig- 
nation by the Labor Department as a 
group IV labor surplus area eligible for 
participation in the special procurement 
program, Mr. Speaker, I had been seek- 
ing to persuade the Defense Department 
to take steps to keep the ACF-Brill 
Motors Co. plant from closing down for 
lack of orders. 

The Department informed me at that 
time that ACF-Brill was certainly 
familiar with what Government con- 
tracts were available and that nothing 
special could be done for the firm unless 
it won its own contracts on a competi- 
tive basis. 

FIRMS MUST STILL FIND OWN BIDDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


When Philadelphia was placed in 
group IV, however, I renewed this in- 
quiry with special reference to the pro- 
curement program for distressed areas. 
I asked what not only ACF-Brill but all 
firms in the Philadelphia area could do 
to get Government contracts under the 
Defense Manpower Policy Directive. 


‘The answer still seems to be that they 


have to go out and find their own bid 
opportunities. 
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Obviously, with so few contracts 
awarded in surplus areas under the set- 
aside feature in the first 3 months of 
operation, the program has not been 
accomplishing what it was set up to do. 
Probably it is up to the individual firm 
to prove to procurement officials that a 
set-aside on a particular item would be 
deemed appropriate. 

In my letters to Wilson and Mansure, 
I had asked: 

In view of the alarming increase in unem- 
ployment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting in the current listing of 51 major 
industrial centers as group IV areas of sub- 
stantial (6 to 12 percent) or very substantial 
(12 percent or more) unemployment, does 
the Department of Defense or GSA have any 
present plans for a substantial increase 
either in the tempo of this special man- 
power policy program or in the total overall 
amount of defense procurement? 


Al E. Snyder, Assistant Administrator 
of GSA, replied for Mansure that unless 
and until the scope and size of GSA 
procurement for Defense and certain 
civilian agencies are expanded, GSA has 
no plans for participating in the set- 
aside program. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT INDICATES PROGRAM IS 

SMALL 


T. P. Pike, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics, re- 
plying for Wilson, said: 

Military requirements, of course, are lim- 
ited by the amount of appropriations made 
available for procurement . Apa 
consequence we are unable to increase the 
overall amount of procurement. Our re- 
quirements verification is based upon the 
concept that delivery schedules as well as 
particular items and quantities of such items 
must be accurately stated and planned. 
Thus, we are unable to substantially increase 
the tempo of the procurement program with- 
out correspondingly disrupting the entire 
program. 


Mr. Speaker, I guess this means “No.” 

At least, ;owever, Pike has assured me 
the Defense Department is sympathetic 
with the unemployment problems and 
that in the procurement of our require- 
ments, appropriate consideration will be 
given to bids received from firms located 
in the Philadelphia area. 

What all this adds up to is that it ob- 
viously is not much of a program to date, 
but in view of our unemployment prob- 
lems and the need for more contracts, I 
urge all Philadelphia area firms with idle 
plant capacity to go after these Govern- 
ment contracts wherever possible. 

THE OFFICIAL DIRECTIVE ON SET-ASIDES 

Defense Department procurement offi- 
cials have been ordered by the Pentagon 
to conform to the Defense Manpower 
Policy Directive by doing the following: 

First: 

Use their best efforts to award negotiated. 


. procurements to contractors located in labor 


surplus areas for performance substantially 
within such areas to the extent that procure- 
ment objectives will permit; provided, that 
in no case shall price differentials be paid for 
the purpose of carrying out this policy. 


Second: 

Where deemed appropriate, set-aside por- 
tions of procurements for negotiation exclu- 
sively with firms located in labor surplus 
areas at prices no higher than those paid on 
the non-set-aside portion. 
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Third: 

Assure that firms in labor surplus areas 
which are on appropriate bidders’ lists are 
given an opportunity to submit bids or pro- 
posals on all procurements for which they 
are qualified and on which small business 
joint determinations have not been made. 

EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH GSA, 

DEFENSE 


Mr. Speaker, following are the texts 
of the letters which I sent to General 
Services Administrator Mansure and 
Defense Secretary Wilson on this matter 
and the replies which I received: 

HovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. EpMunpd F. MANSURBE, ° 
Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mansvure: In view of the recent 
designation of Philadelphia as a group IV-A 
labor market area (substantial unemploy- 
ment of between 6 and 12 percent), and in 
view of the special program outlined in ODM 
Defense Manpower Policy Directive No. 4 last 
November directed at relieving unemploy- 
ment in group IV areas, will you please let 
me know: 

1. What steps can Philadelphia firms 
take—and where can they obtain complete 
and accurate information—to enable them 
to qualify for portions of pending Govern- 
ment procurement contracts under General 
Services Administration jurisdiction in pur- 
suance of ODM Defense Manpower Policy 
Directive No. 4? 

2. Is the program outlined under this pol- 
icy directive actually in operation on GSA 
procurement? If so, can you advise me 
what contracts have been channeled to what 
firms in what localities pursuant to this 
policy? I ask this because I have received 
conflicting information—on the one hand 
that no procurement has been carried out 
under this policy directive, and on the other 
hand that only about $130,000 worth of 
orders have been so placed by GSA and the 
Department of Defense combined. My in- 
quiry to you concerns only the GSA experi- 
ence under the program. 

3. In view of the alarming increase in 
unemployment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting in the current listing of 51 major 
industrial or business centers in the group 
IV category, does your agency have any pres- 
ent plans for a substantial increase in the 
tempo of procurement under the ODM De- 
fense Manpower Policy Directive No. 4? 

I will very much appreciate an early reply, 
so that I can pass this information on to 
interested business firms and employee 
groups in the Philadelphia area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wru1aM T. GranaHan. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1954. 
Re Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 
Hon. Wr.u1M T. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GRANAHAN: Your letter 
of June 15, 1954; requests eertain informa- 
tion as to the activities and policy of this 
Administration with regard to ODM Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, in order that you 
may advise interested business firms and em- 
ployee groups in the Philadelphia area. 

Pending completion of arrangements with 
the Department of Defense and certain civil- 
ian agencies, which will enlarge the scope 
and size of General Services Administration 
procurement, it has been determined, and 
the purchasing offices of this Administration 
so advised, thet, at this time, there is insuffi- 
cient area for effective implementation of 
those paragraphs of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 (revised) which provides for the nego- 
tiation of contracts and the use of set-asides 
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to place contracts within surplus labor areas. 

The remaining provisions of the imple- 
mentation applicable to all procurement 
agencies are being implemented with respect 
to procurement by the Federal Supply Serv- 
ice, with particular emphasis on paragraphs 
IV.B 3 and 4, with regard to “bidders’ list” 
and “tie bids,” respectively. 

Separate mailing lists are maintained by 
each GSA regional office. Philadelphia firms 
interested in bidding on GSA procurement 
should make application direct to these 
Offices for the inclusion of their names on 
the appropriate bidders’ mailing list. For 
your information, a list of the General Serv- 
ices Administration purchasing offices is 
enclosed. 

No plans are being made at this time to 


‘alter our present policy with regard to De- 


fense Manpower Policy No. 4. However, to 
the extent that procurement directives will 
permit, we will continue to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 
Cordially yours, 
At E. SNYDER, 
Assistant Administrator. 


HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. CHaries E. WILSON, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILson: As you may recall, I 
wrote to you May 10 in regard to the situa- 
tion of the ACF-Brill Motors Co., whose em- 
ployees had indicated to me that the com- 
pany might have to close its Philadelphia 
plant because of lack of defense orders, and 
asked what prospect there was for an in- 
crease in orders to this important Philadel- 
phia facility. 

I received in reply a letter from T. P. Pike, 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, 
dated May 29, which stated that there is no 
means by which the Brill Co. could be ac- 
corded any preferential treatment and in- 
dicating that price considerations almost 
entirely determine the award of defense con- 
tracts. 

Since that time, Philadelphia has been des- 
ignated as a group IV surplus labor area by 
the Department of Labor. Under Office of 
Defense Mobilization Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 issued last November, I under- 
stand that provision is made for a set-aside 
on Government procurement contracts so 
that up to 20 percent of any such contract 
can be channelled to group IV surplus labor 
areas on a matching-bid basis—that is, if 
suppliers can meet low bids submitted by 
contractors bidding on the other 80 percent. 

In view of the designation of Philadelphia 
as a group IV area eligible for this special 
consideration, I should like to broaden my 
earlier inquiry of May 10 to ask the follow- 
ing: 

1. What steps can Philadelphia firms 
take—and where can they obtain complete 
and accurate information to enable them to 
qualify for portions of pending procurement 
contracts under Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4? 

2. Is the program outlined under this pol- 
icy directive actually in operation? If so, 
can you advise me what contracts have been 
channeled to what firms in what localities, 
pursuant to this policy? I ask this question 
because I have received information that no 
procurement has been carried out so far 
under the policy directive of last November. 
I have also received information that the 
dollar value of contracts so awarded under 
this program totals only about $130,000. In 
view of the conflicting information, I would 
appreciate an authoritative report on the 
actual status of the program. 

3. In view of the alarming increase in un- 
employment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting in the current listing of 51 major 
industrial centers as group IV areas of sub- 
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stantial (6 to 12 percent) or very substantia) 
(12 percent or more) unemployment, does 
the Department of Defense have any present 
plans for a substantial increase either in the 
tempo of this special distressed area procure. 
ment program or in the total overall amount 
of defense procurement? 

While my original inquiry to you on May 
10 was based primarily on the prospect of a 
shutdown of the Brill Co. plant because 
of lack of defense orders, I am now seeking 
information which can be useful not only to 
that firm but to all of the firms in the Phila- 
delphia area which could benefit from in. 
creased defense orders and which could 
thereby help relieve our serious unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiam T. Grananan, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1954. 
Hon. W1Lt1AM T. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. GRANAHAN: Further reference {s 
made to your letter of June 15 in which you 
request additional information regarding the 
awarding of defense contracts to firms in 
the Philadelphia area. 

The Department of Defense has imple- 
mented Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
through the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation. Essentially this regulation 
directs the military departments to comply 
with the following: 

“Use their best efforts to award negotiated 
procurements to contractors located in labor 
surplus areas for performance substantially 
within such areas to the extent that procure- 
ment objectives will permit; provided, that 
in no case shall .price differentials be paid 
for the purpose of carrying out this policy. 

“Where deemed appropriate, set-aside por- 
tions of procurements for negotiation ex- 
clusively with firms located in labor surplus 
areas at prices no-Higher than those paid on 
the non-set-aside portion. 

“Assure that firms in labor surplus areas 
which are on appropriate bidders’ lists are 
given an opportunity to submit bids or pro- 
posals on all procurements for which they 
are qualified and on which small business 
joint determinations have not been made.” 

The above policy was published in revision 
No. 28 to the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation on January 9, 1954. Distribution 
of the revision to all procurement offices was 
not fully accomplished until the first part 
of February and was applicable only to 
procurements initiated after receipt. Most 
procurements require a processing period of 
from 1 to 3 months between the time of 
invitations and the time of awards. Conse- 
quently, the first and only available report 
under the revised policy, January-March 
1954, perhaps does not reflect a true picture 
of the program. During that period 4 con- 
tracts totaling $163,159 were placed in labor 
surplus areas through the setaside prefer- 
ence. In the same period contracts totaling 
approximately $35 million were placed in 
labor surplus areas through our normal pro- 
curement procedures. 

In order to participate in defense pro- 
curement or receive consideration because 
of location in a labor surplus area it is essen- 
tial that manufacturing firms in the Phil- 
adelphia area be registered on the bidders’ 
list of every military purchasing office which 
may procure items of supply that the firms 
are capable of manufacturing. Reviewing 
the list of firms from Philadelphia that have 
been prime contractors to the military de- 
partments and those which at present have 
contracts, it is evident that these firms are 
familiar with military procurement and 
thoroughly understand the procedures {or 
obtaining defense contracts. 

There are no doubt firms in the area which 
have not in the past endeavored to obtain 
defense contracts. The chamber of com- 
merce or other civic organizations should 
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encourage such firms to participate in the 
program. TO this end certain information 
should be passed on to these firms. 

The Department of Defense has recently 

ublished two pamphlets designed to assist 
Pranufacturing firms in doing business with 
the military. The first pamphlet, How To 
Sell to the Department of Defense, contains 
general information about Government con- 
tracts and the procedures to be followed in 
getting on appropriate bidders’ list. The 
second pamphlet, Purchased Items and Pur- 
chasing Locations of the Department of 
Defense, contains @& commodity listing of 
items purchased and the purchasing offices 
which do the procuring. Copies of the above 
pamphlets are enclosed for your information, 
Manufacturing firms or prospective sup- 
pliers may purchase these pamphlets from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Information with respect to proposed pro- 
curements and contract awards is published 
daily by the Department of Commerce. This 
publication Synopsis of United States Gov- 
ernment Pr Procurement and Con- 
tract Awards may be subscribed to by 
business firms at $7 per year as indicated 
on the copy. which is enclosed for your in- 
formation. 

There are some 8 or 10 military purchasing 
offices in Philadelphia as indicated in the 
enclosed pamphlets. Firms located in that 
area may obtain procurement information 
from any of these offices. 

Military requirements, of course, are lim- 
ited by the amount of. appropriations made 
available for procurement purposes.- As a 
consequence we are unable to increase the 
overall amount of. procurement. Our re- 
quirements verification is based upon the 
concept that delivery schedules as well as 
particular items and quantities of such items 
must be accurately stated and planned. 
Thus we are unable to substantially in- 
crease the tempo of the procurement pro- 
gram without correspondingly disrupting the 
entire program. 

Please be assured that the Department of 
Defense is sympathetic with the unemploy- 
ment problems and that in the procurement 
of our requirements appropriate considera- 
tion will be given to bids received from firms 
located in the Philadelphia area. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. P. PrKe. 





Does the Eisenhower-Charchill “List” In- 
clude the Restoration of Freedom and 
Independence by Self-Determination to 
All the Once Free and Independent 
Nations Now Captive and Enslaved by 
Communist Russian Red Colonialism? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House some reactions of Americans of 
eastern European descent to a matter 
Which I brought to the attention of the 
House 3 days ago, August 17. I refer to 
the confusion caused by Churchill's 
statement concerning the “list,” which he 
¢ was drawn up between himself 
and the President of the United States 
on the occasion of their recent meeting 
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in Washington. This “list” would ap- 
pear to have included those nations oc- 
cupied by the Russian Communists, the 
restoration of whose freedom and inde- 
pendence, the United States and the 
United Kingdom still seem to have some 
interest. From this “list,” declared 
Churchill, some nations were excluded. 

There is no other interpretation pos- 
sible with regard to this extraordinary 
disclosure, than that those nations, ex- 
cluded from the famous—or should I say 
infamous—“list,” are about to be bar- 
gained away under the pressures of the 
requirements of a coexistence policy. 

This obvious interpretation of Church- 
ill’s statement, I am certain has already 
spread throughout all of Europe, both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, and has caused 
renewed anxiety and widespread dis- 
couragement among our most depend- 
able allies. Aggravated by the present 
moves of the Kremlin to create a pa- 
ralysis.of the forces of freedom by advo- 
cating peaceful coexistence, our friends 
of central and eastern Europe, and all 
thinking Americans have expressed 
alarm at these developments. 

As an example of the reaction to the 
administration’s appeasement program, 
many people of the Rumanian-Amer- 
ican group have expressed to me their 
foreboding, recalling what happened in 
1944, when Churchill ceded Rumania 
to Stalin, in order to have an illusory 
free hand in Greece, and they fear a 
similar deal could have been envisaged 
in Washington as part of the overall 
objective for insuring coexistence be- 
tween the expanding Soviet tyranny and 
the shrinking free world. This forebod- 
ing is confirmed in their view by the 
determination of the Soviet Union to 
destroy a country of 20 millions, which 
since the outbreak of the Bolshevik rev- 
olution, proved to be one of the most in- 
transigent anti-Russian and anti-Com- 
munist outposts of Europe. 

In addition to this strong and con- 
tinuous insistence of the Soviet Union 
on strengthening its control over Ru- 
mania, they mention the well-known at- 
titude of Great Britain, as well as the 
apparent disinterest of American propa- 
ganda for that region. The fact was 
brought to my attention, for instance, 
that a so-called Iron Curtain propa- 
ganda agency, like the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, while spend- 
ing huge sums for propaganda in other 
less important sectors, ignores almost 
completely the cause of the Rumania 
nation. 

These same feelings have been ex- 
pressed to me by responsible leaders of 
other American organizations repre- 
sentative of persons from other non- 
Russian nations now imprisoned in the 
Red colonial empire. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the Churchill statement, 
together with the ominous silence of the 
White House, has cast a dark and harm- 
ful shadow upon United States inten- 
tions toward the non-Russian nations 
enslaved by the Russian Communists. 

Similar rumors are spreading in other 
national groups, I have been informed. 

Commonsense dictates that we must 
not forget the hundreds of millions of 
non-Russian people who are enslaved 
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behind the Iron Curtain, who in the 
event of an all-out war with the Russian 
Communists, will prove to be our real 
secret wea: 

It is of vital importance to us not to 
lose faith and support-of those hundreds 
of millions of anti-Communist people. 





Cyprus Is Entitled To Exercise the Right 
of Self-Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in a few days, when we are concluding 
our deliberations here and returning to 
meet our constituents in our respective 
districts, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations will be starting on the 
important work of its agenda. The peti- 
tion for the extension of the right of self- 
determination to the people of the Medi- 
terranean island of Cyprus will come be- 
fore the General Assembly. It is vital- 
ly important to cur position in world 
esteem that the full force and influence 
of the United States should be thrown 
in support of this petition. 

As indexing the tremendous interest 
of the people of the United States, and 
the profound sympathy they feel with 
the islanders of Cyprus in their yearning 
to return to the motherhood of 33 cen- 
turies, is the monster mass meeting 
scheduled for Orchestra Hall in the city 
of Chicago. Similar gatherings are being 
held in other cities throughout the 
United States. John L. Manta, out- 
standing civic leader in Chicago and a 
distinguished constituent of mine, is 
chairman of the Justice for Cyprus Com- 
mittee that has arranged the great mass 
meeting in Chicago’s Orchestra Hall. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Dr. Basil J. Photos, first vice chairman; 
John Manos, second vice chairman; 
Peter Shepis, treasurer; Costas Proussis, 
Secretary; James Gregory, Van A. No- 
mikos, James Glyman, Paul Demos, 
Peter Gianakos, William Belroy, A. A. 
Pantelis, George Bourlos, Apostolos 
Flambouras, Prof. Philip Constantinides, 
Dr. Nicholas T. Drake, Dr. E. Despotes, 
Dr. S. Soter, Takis Christopoulos, Dem. 
Athanasopoulos, Mark Mamalakis, Ar- 
thur H. Peponis, Themis Anagnost, 
Theodore Constant, George Askounis, 
Prof. Kostis Argos, D. Michalaros, An- 
drew Fasseas, George Porikos, George 
Kolettis, Helen Tangalakis, Helen Sani- 
chas, Adeline Jay Geo-Karis, Kay Prous- 
sis, James Michael Mezilson, Andrew 
Teacherson, Paul Javaras, Demetrios 
Papageorge, Peter Mantzoros, and 
George Smainis. 

CYPRUS IS GREEK 


Over 80 percent of the inhabitants of 
Cyprus are Greek. For close to a cen- 
tury they have sought by petition, plebi- 
scites and manifestos, to affect reunion 
with the fatherland. Five years ago they 
voted in the last plebiscite 96 percent of 
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the entire Greek adult population of 
Cyprus for union with Greece. 

What answer to their prayers can be 
made except that to them as to all the 
other peoples of the world shall be given 
the right of self-determination? Not to 
do so would be to make a hollow mockery 
of the words with which we define for 
the free world the goals of freedom to 
meet the aspirations of peoples every- 
where. 

Why should Cyprus in the hands of 
Great Britain be denied the right of self- 
determination in any less degree than 
that enjoyed by the islands of the Philip- 
pines when the fate of those islands was 
in our hands? We gave to the Philip- 
pine Islands everything that we could to 
help them as one brother helps another, 
and we climaxed it by keeping to the 
letter our promise of full sovereignty as 
a free and independent nation. 

Should Great Britain do less? Can I 
as a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, which placed in our lap the destiny 
of the Philippines, and as a Member of 
the Congress of the United States of 
America, withhold the raising of my 
voice to demand that as we gave self- 
determination to the peoples of the 
islands of the Philippines, so shall Great 
Britain do with the peoples of Cyprus? 

GOES BACK 33 CENTURIES 


It has been over 33 centuries since the 
Greeks from Arcadia settled in Cyprus. 
That is a long, long time. It began 14 
centuries before, from a cradle in Bethle- 
hem came the Light of the World. All 
during these centuries the blood of the 
Greek has coursed in the veins of the 


men, the women, and the children of 


Cyprus. Great world-shaping events 
have changed the course of history, em- 
pires have risen and have fallen. Cyprus 
through it all has remained a land of 
Greek blood, of Greek sentiment, and of 
Greek culture. 

Greece, the birthplace of democracy, is 
today as always a bulwark of democracy. 
Of the very essence of democracy is 
the right of self-determination. It is 
for the retrenchment of that right 
to be enjoyed by all peoples everywhere 
that the United States is throwing the 
full force of her tremendous manpower 
and wealth into the fight of the free 
world for a better world than any we 
have known. It has not been an easy 
fight, and before the end is reached there 
will be many other severe demands for 
sacrifice, for courage, and jor faith. 


It is not an easy fight because there are 
so many inequities, now deeply rooted in 
their practice, that have to be eradicated 
until from the old world of imperialism, 
of colonialism, and of small nations 
existing only at the pleasure of strong 
nations, we have built the new world of 
our dreams, and I might say of the 
dreams of the philosophers and the 
statesmen of the ancient Greece whose 
descendants in Cyprus now are knocking 
at the door of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

I have mentioned the Philippine 
Islands. There were these in the United 
States who strongly advocated the re- 
tention of those islands as a possession 
of the United States. Had that been 
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done, and we had broken our pledge to 
the islanders, there is no place in all 
the world where our voice in the court 
of public opinion would have been 
listened to with respect. But when we 
voluntarily gave to the islanders the full 
sovereignty which they desired, we 
proved to the world that the peoples and 
the Government of the United States 
practiced what they preached. 

STUPID TO BE STUBBORN 


Great Britain was allied with the 
United States in World War I and in 
World War II. In the present interna- 
tional crisis these two great nations are 
still standing together, firmly bound for 
mutual assistance and defense. There 
should be no lessening of the bonds that 
unite. Great Britain also has been 
united by close ties of friendship with 
Greece. There should be no lessening of 
the ties that bind Great Britain and 
Greece. 

It is unthinkable that Great Britain 
in this critical point in history would 
risk the lessening of these bonds by a 
stubbornness the like of which under 
similar unjustified circumstances there 
have been few, if any, incidents in all 
recorded history. 


Cyprus is of no material value to Great 
Britain. Her only valid reason for wish- 
ing to continue her political domination 
is for the maintaining of military bases. 
Greece as a friend and ally is willing 
that Great Britain should continue to 
maintain in Cyprus the military bases 
necessary to her protection. That is the 
arrangement we have with the Republic 
of the Philippines. If the arrangement 
is satisfactory to us, can Great Britain 
expect us to interpret her attitude in a 
similar situation as anything less than 
sheer and stupid stubborness? 

GLADSTONE FAVORED UNION 


In 1897—57 years ago—the great Glad- 
stone told his countrymen that the popu- 
lation of the Hellenic island of Cyprus 
should be.organically united with their 
brethren of Greece. 

In 1907, Winston Churchill spoke of 
the aspiration of the people of Cyprus 
for union with their motherland as an 
ideal earnestly, devoutly, and fervently 
to be cherished. 

To be stubborn for a day can be annoy- 
ing. To be stubborn for a year can be 
provocative. To be stubborn for a half 
@ century and more is going away out- 
side the limitation of tolerance and pa- 
tience. 

BRITAIN SHOULD RECEDE 

I hope and pray that the statesman- 
ship of Great Britain will free itself of 
this deep-rooted stubbornness. I hope 
and pray that graciously the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain will recede from 
its position and join the rest of the free 
world in ushering in the new day of the 
return of Cyprus to the Hellenic fold. 

If that gracious course Great Britain 
declines, preferring to be stubborn rather 
than wise and cooperative, then there is 
but one course to be pursued by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Cyprus belongs where her people wish 
her to be, again after centuries of sepa- 
ration back in the Hellenic fold, 
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Sound Liberal Programs and Policies 
Provide Impetus To Development of 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

The past 2 years have brought marked and 
reassuring changes in the attitude of the 
Federal Government toward the progressive, 
energetic, venturesome, and determined peo- 
ple of the West. 

In my home State of California dissatisfac. 
tion had developed about the way on occa- 
sion after occasion the expanding West had 
been virtually ignored by the National Gov- 
ernment. There was, in the past, undeniable 
and widespread resentment that many press- 
ing problems received scant attention in the 
National Capital. It is heartening to know 
that sentiment has changed. The millions 
of devoted citizens of the West are grateful 
thet their problems now receive sympathetic 
consideration, that their ambitions are be- 
ing nourished, and that their energies are 
appreciated. 

The accomplishments of the 83d Congress 
have wiped out the basis for earlier com- 
plaints that the West, despite towering evi- 
dence of its expanding economy and mount- 
ing population, was being neglected. 

These constructive and reassuring achieve- 
ments were made possible because of the un- 
selfish, patriotic fashion in which this Con- 
gress labored. The passage of bills for the 
welfare of the Nation and my State was 
facilitated by the unusual degree of bipar- 
tisan harmony and the readiness of Members 
on both sides of the aisle to cooperate in 
advancing the multiple interest of our peo- 
ple. 
The developing history of our Nation con- 
tains clear evidence of a departure from a 
paternalistic and a sometimes domineering 
attitude on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward its constituent units. In Cali- 
fornia, especially, we are thankful for the 
trend toward willing cooperation and con- 
sultation, the determination to carry on 4 
program of sound liberal approaches to suc- 
cessive problems, and the cautious conser- 
vatism that fosters our energies and our re- 
sources. 

The record of the 83d Congress has been 
characterized as “can do” and as “will do.” 
In my estimation, the 83d Congress actually 
did. It enacted a host of measures which 
will benefit our Nation as a whole. It dis- 
played respect for the independence and the 
stature of our people. It acknowledged the 
rights and responsibilities of other units of 
Government. It passed legislation to pro- 
mote the economic and social welfare of the 
entire country. 

Many analyses and reviews of the legisla- 
tive record have highlighted the disposition 
of Congress to improve and perfect and ex- 
tend activities and procedures which make 
Government the servant, not the master, of 
the people. Appraisals of the measures 
which have been shaped on the anvil of dis- 
cussion and debate emphasize the way in 
which liberal and conservative viewpoints 
have been blended to the advantage of & 
forward-looking America. 
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A number of my colleagues have directed 
attention to the many achievements of Con- 
g@ss during the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. I wish to register the 
appreciation of California for different par- 
ticular pieces of legislation which are vital 
to a State with many growing pains, assorted 
interests, and promising potentialities. 

California will share with all other States 
in future benefits flowing from various new 
laws inscribed on the statute books. Because 
of its cosmopolitan makeup, its wide variety 
of conditions and concerns, and numerous 
challenges to the courage and ability of its 
people, California has extraordinary reason 
to approve the course on which the Federal 
Government is proceeding. 

The 2d session.of the 88d Congress wound 
up with an impressive boxscore of accom- 
plishment. I desire to enumerate a number 
of constructive actions of distinct importance 
and value to my State. There is considerable 
satisfaction in having been able to play a 
small part in bringing them to an acceptable 
conclusion, 

BENEFITS FROM GENERAL LAWS 


Pieces of legislation of national scope 
which are decidedly beneficial to California 
include the following: 

The Federal highway law: Because it ex- 
tends so far along the coast, is traversed by 
key segments of the national highway sys- 
tem, and has an unusual concentration of 
motor vehicles, California is grappling con- 
stantly with traffic congestion problems this 
pill is intended to help alleviate. In com- 
pany with 11 colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle, I was grateful for the chance 
of becoming cosponsor of a bill extending the 
Federal aid program for another 2 years be- 
cause good roads are so vital to America’s 
economy. The feature allocating part of 
future Pederal grants with regard to popu- 
lation will materially aid my State, which is 
entitled to a total of $46,988,000. Having 
5.11 percent of the nationag total of inter- 
state highway mileage, California’s $9,746,- 
000 for this kind of construction will give an 
impetus to improvement of routes used by 
hundreds of thousands of visitors as well 
as our own people. Under the formula set out 
in the law, California also will receive $14,- 
459,000 for primary, $7,444,000 for secondary, 
and $15,339,000 for urban highways. 

The lease-purchase law: An inevitable con- 
sequence of California’s phenomenal popu- 
lation increase in the past two decades is a 
dire need for new and larger buildings to 
overcome space shortages and crowding in 
post offices, courthouses, and other Federal 
structures. Scores of California communi- 
ties deserve buildings better located, more 
efficiently laid out, and with adequate space. 
As the person assigned to steer this bill on 
the floor of the Senate, I appreciate the back- 
ing of so many of my colleagues who sup- 
ported our amendments designed to safe- 
guard the National Treasury and the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers against possible extrav- 
agance, waste, and needless expenditures. 
The novel program for acquiring buildings 
made possible by this law should result in 
better service to the public, saving of time 
and money by Government agencies in their 
operations, and speedier transaction of 
business. 

The Federal Housing Act: Several features 
were specially designed to help solve unique 
problems in my State. The terrific demand 
for homes in California’s spreading commu- 
nities cannot be filled for a long time, so we 
may be expected to use the revised housing 
program enthusiastically. Particular provi- 
sions I proposed to fit particular situations 
clear the way for a commendable redevelop- 
ment plan in the City of Richmond and will 
enable southern California Indians to re- 
place unsanitary, deteriorating homes. 

The Omnibus Public Works Act: Urgent 
Protection to several sections of our State 
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against floods will be provided, port facilities 
will be improved, and restoration of beaches 
encouraged through the authorization of 
Federal expenditures exceeding $50 million 
for projects in California. These carefully 
planned undertakings, most of which call for 
a high degree of local participation, will pro- 
mote our. economy and make the State a more 
attractive place to live. The Senate Public 
Works Committee, by adding four projects I 
advocated wholeheartedly, made this measure 
of material significance to our State. The 
program includes the dredging of Los An- 
geles-Long Beach, Richmond, Port Hueneme, 
and Playa del Rey harbors; beach erosion 
control and repair at Anaheim Bay, between 
Point Mugu and San Pedro, and between 
Carpenteria and Point Mugu; and further 
or new flood protection in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, in the Sacramento Basin, on the lower 
San Joaquin River, on the Santa Maria and 
San Lorenzo Rivers, and on San Lorenzo 
Creek. Total work in California made pos- 
sible under the bill will exceed $184 million 
in cost. 

Maritime legislation: ‘The Fishermen’s 
Protective Act, bolstering our traditional ins 
sistence on freedom of the seas, will remove 
a threat of seizure by certain foreign nations 
that has brought uneasiness to boat owners 
and crew. My part as cosponsor in putting 
this measure through Congress was prompted 
by the far-reaching effect of maritime activi- 
ties on California’s commercial activity and 
employment. The measure implementing the 
North Pacific fishing convention will further 
conservation of varieties of fish important 
to our fishermen and canneries and is re- 
lated measure that will safeguard the future 
of our State. The various new construc- 
tion laws, such as the Emergency Ship Re- 
pair Act with I cosponsored enthusiastically 
because it is a form of national life insur- 
ance, should check the decline of Califor- 
nia building and repair yards and in time 
increase our commerce. With west coast 
shipyards allotted 29 percent of the work 
of modernizing vessels from the mothball 
fleet, more employment for California work- 
ers appears in prospect. 

School and airport construction appropria- 
tions: California, one of the leaders in ail 
branches of aviation, always has been pro- 
gressive in providing airport facilities, but 
even the most awake communities have 
been unable to keep pace with the mounting 
demands of air transportation and private 
flying. As I noted in remarks in the Senate, 
America’s transportation system must be 
geared to the atomic age and the $22 million 
fund reviving the Federal airport program 
will allow a number of projects to go forward 
in my State, which has been allotted over 
$900,000. Because of the varied activities 
of Federal agencies in California, dozens of 
communities have suffered an “impact” on 
schools and been certified as eligible for 
Government financial aid in overcoming 
classroom shortages. California had the 
largest number of unfilled “entitlements,” 
for which $36,756,933 was needed, so the $55 
million appropriation I backed to make pos- 
sible pro rata payments is of great impor- 
tance to 68 school districts in the State. 

Agriculture measures: Since only 13 per- 
cent of the income of California agriculture 
in 1952, as I pointed out in recent debate on 
the Senate floor was derived from the 6 basic 
commodities, California was gravely con- 
cerned about the question of flexible versus 
rigid support prices. The high-level support 
policy worked against, rather than for, the 
bulk of California agriculture and pushed 
upward the painfully-high cost of living. By 
moving toward a better balanced agricul- 
tural economy, Congress has taken a direc- 
tion that should benefit producers and con- 
sumers of my State considerably. ‘Three 


. other measures I had the opportunity to co- 


sponsor will help California agriculture sub- 
stantially. One piece of legislation of par- 
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ticular concern to California, which Sen- 
ators ANDERSON and EasTLANp joined me in 
framing, was the amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act averting threatened 
painful and unfair cuts in cotton acreage. 
The revised allocation formula, recognizing 
recent expansion of cotton culture in the 
Southwest and West allowed California 
farmers to plant 237,285 more acres than were 
permissible under the 1938 statute quotas. 
This means in the neighborhood of $200 
million of cash receipts to our growers. The 
Water Facilities Act, which raised the ceil- 
ing on loans for systems bringing supplemen- 
tal water to farms, should lead to added ben- 
efits from the many irrigation-reclamation 
developments under way in the State. The 
bill permitting expenditures for insect and 
pest control in neighboring countries was 
necessary to head off a threatened invasion 
of the Mexican fruitfly that could have 
taken a costly toll of our citrus and other 
fruits. 

Social-security law amendments: Califor- 
nia, it is well known, is the home of a near- 
record number of retired citizens and a con- 
spicuous exponent of generous aid to all 
unfortunates. Hence, California naturally 
favored the liberalization of pensions, an- 
nuities, and grants-in-aid voted by this 
Congress. The special provisions which I 
joined in introducing that guarantee recip- 
ients against cuts in their benefits and 
which I urged the Finance Committee to 
include to simplify procedure through which 
public employees may participate in the 
system @re of extra significance to my State. 

Natural resources legislation: Several 
measures—like the Water Facilities Act 
listed above—giving an incentive to indus- 
tries and activities founded on our Nation's 
bountiful assortment of natural resources 
are of concern to California. One measure 
of which I was cosponsor that will react to 
the advancement of our State’s economy 
modernizes the mining and leasing laws and 
knocks down obstacles in the way of mul- 
tiple development of public lands of the 
West. 

TOWARD A BETTER CALIFORNIA 


Although classified as a measure primarily 
intended to end a distressing situation in 
California, the DeLuz Dam bill approved by 
this Congress will do rnuch more than pro- 
vide an equitable sharing of water of the 
Santa Margarita River betwren residents of 
the Fallbrook area of our State and the 
national-defense establishments on the 
stream. The greatest significance of the 
law lies in recognition that under the unique 
dual system of Government in this country 
the Federal Government cannot disregard 
the laws and established procedures of the 
States making up the entire Union. 

Passage of the legislation which we hope 
will conclude the Santa Margarita River 
controversy was the outcome of months of 
negotiations, discussions, hearings, and con- 
ferences which occupied much time and 
tested the ingenuity of my colleague, my 
predecessor, and my fellow Californians in 
the House as well as myself. I believe the 
bill which President Eisenhower signed July 
28 assures the Marines at Camp Pendleton, 
as well as two other naval installations in 
the area, of a dependable water supply with- 
out jeopardizing the future development of 
the residential and agricultural communi- 
ties in the vicinity. The measure as finally 


-.worked out in conferences between the Sen- 


ate and the House should enable the mili- 
tary and the civilian residents of this basin 
to live amicably, as real neighbors. 

In view of California’s unusual geograph- 
ical and topographical characteristics, it is 
not surprising that a great variety of 
measures was proposed in Congress to help 
agencies and groups dealing with regional 
and local problems and to promote the wel- 
fare-of different segments of our population, 
The 63d Congress showed heartening readi- 
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ness to consider these legislative proposals 
sympathetically. 

Unquestionably our people were disap- 
pointed Congress did not see fit to further 
their efforts to attach a costly and distress- 
ing menace to their health, comfort, and 
property, the exasperating phenomenon 
known as smog. Our hopes were bolstered, 
however, that early assistance will be ex- 
tended for cleaning up the atmosphere in 
metropolitan and industrial centers. 

This problem is by no means peculiar to 
my State, though the popular mind con- 
ceives of it as being most acute there. We 
appreciate the serious attention that was 
given the proposed legislation the senior 
Senator from Indiana and I sponsored to 
spur anipollution programs. When Con- 
gress reconvenes, we trust more data will be 
available and a coordinated air cleansing 
plan will have been worked out through 
studies and consultations President Eisen- 
hower has advised us he believes to be a 
worthwhile undertaking. 

In this regard, I should like to inform my 
colleagues that Senator Capenart and‘ I 
wrote the President recently suggesting steps 
the Federal Government might take to re- 
inforce our cities, counties, civic and indus- 
try organizations, and individual citizens in 
their efforts to bring air contamination un- 
der control. We suggested an interdepart- 
mental commission might link the forces 
of the Federal Government which could be 
strong allies in the fight against smog. Since 
the second session ended, we have been en- 
couraged by the following letter from one 
of the Chief Executive's aides: 

“Your suggestion for the establishment 
of an interagency committee has been dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary agrees 
that the proposal is an excellent one. 


“Such a group could define the nature and 
magnitude of the problem, evaluate the steps 
which need to be taken to abate air pollu- 
tion, and canvass the resources of the Gov- 
ernment which might be employed to assist 
in such abatement. 

“The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is presently 
seeking to ascertain what other Federal agen- 
cies should be represented and is taking 
steps leading to the establishment of this 
group.” 

Repeatedly I have said that rigid economy 
in Federal operations is essential to the 
preservation of our form of government. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of reduced 
expenditures many activities must and can 
be carried on. This Nation never can or will 
turn the clock back on progress. It is nec- 
essary that public works be maintained, for 
instance, to help us raise levels of living and 
protect our people. For these reasons, I have 
proposed a variety of measures and urged a 
number of appropriations that will stimulate 
development of California resources, broaden 
opportunities for employment and produc- 
tion, and create more attractive environ- 
ments. 

In addition to the projects authorized in 
the omnibus public-works bill, Congress has 
approved a number of my bills. Among those 
which will benefit different sections of the 
State are one making available a few hun- 
@red acres of land in the Camp Roberts 
Military Reservation for a site for Nacimi- 
ento Dam and the resulting reservoir that 
will replenish shrinking water supplies and 
a similar measure authorizing construction 
of Vaquero Dam, in the Santa Maria Basin 
which will provide flood control, restore the 
falling underground water level through bet- 
ter percolation, and prevent salt-water in- 
trusion into irrigation supplies. The re- 
placement of a temporary weir with a perma< 
nent diversion dam for the Palo Verde irriga- 
tion district, made possible by a bill I am 
happy the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee agreed should be reported with 
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amendments, will save the Government 
money in the long run besides overcoming 
an engineering difficulty in putting water 
on parched land in Imperial Valley. 

Several appropriation items which I 
strongly urged and which received final ap- 
proval will promote the interests of many 
people in specific sections of my State. 
These include $750,000 for reopening the en- 
trance to Mission Bay where a number of 
persons lost their lives in treacherous waters, 
a preliminary sum of $50,000 to initiate stud- 
ies of problems and development possibilities 
in San Francisco Bay and tributaries, an in- 
crease of $1,200,000 in flood-control funds 
to speed up protection for thickly settled 
foothills communities of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, an additional $250,000 for 
more intensive fire prevention on Govern- 
ment-owned lands comprising much of the 
Los Angeles and San Diego watersheds, an 
extra $1 million to finance relocation of 
residents being forced out of the area to 
be flooded by Monticello Dam, a $100,000 
fund to conduct a study into problems af- 
fecting migratory workers, and the $1 mil- 
lion needed to replace the pipefitters’ shop 
at San Francisco Navy Yard, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Besides the foregoing items, which were 
more or less of an emergency character, this 
Congress granted necessary funds for con- 
tinuing California programs which affect 
wide areas of my State. We are grateful 
Congress responded to my appeals for $2,500,- 
000 for the lower San Joaquin Valley, includ- 
ing the Cherry Valley Reservoir, $3 million 
for the Sacramento River project, and 
$8,500,000 for the Los Angeles County drain- 
age program. 

One humanitarian accomplishment of the 
recent session which should be cited was the 
voting of money to begin a too-long-delayed 
reconstruction of the Long Beach Veterans’ 
Hospital. The $8 million item which I urged 
in order to start replacing dilapidated, over- 
crowded, temporary structures is belated rec- 
ognition of the debt this country owes a 
most tragic class of former servicemen, the 
paraplegics and quadraplegics who face years 
of heart-tugging discomfort and handicaps. 
With the fund to build 4 up-to-date wings 
of permanent character, the Congress started 
redeeming a neglected pledge made 4 years 
ago when several score of crippled veterans 
were abruptly moved to what really were 
only makeshift quarters and many dozen 
others were required to travel long distances 
for outpatient treatments at. an institution 
with pitifully inadequate facilities. 

This meritorious investment supplements 
the appropriation of a year ago to provide 
sorely needed neuropsychiatric facilities in 
northern California. With the funds previ- 
ously provided, the Veterans’ Administration 
already has chosen a site at Palo Alto on 
which a hospital will be constructed so 
treatment can be provided a large number of 
veterans whose unfortunate condition calls 
for attention at the earliest practicable 
minute. 


In the drive for adjournment, bills which 
regrettably died on the calendar included two 
reported from the hard-working Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on which I had the 
privilege of serving. Because have 
been carefully worked out, I particularly 
disliked to have the session end without 
action on my bil: to extend Federal credit to 
the South San Joaquin and Oakdale Irriga- 
tion Districts for the $50 million Tri-Dam 
project. I introduced this legislation at the 
request of these two public agencies of Cali- 
fornia to make posible carrying out the pro- 
posed work, the cost of which would be 
defrayed through sale of electric energy but 
unfortunately the time-consuming filibuster 
in the last month jammed the calendar so 
badly that consideration of this needed legis- 
lation was impossible. 

Other measures in which I had a deep 
interest involve rather complex problems 
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which need more time for study. The con. 
sideration given this year will help smoot 
the way in the future for legislation author 
izing the Trinity-San Luis units of the great 
Central Valley project and remedying the tax 
revenue losses suffered by political subdiyj- 
sions when the Federal Government acquires 
large amounts of property. The need for 
some type of “in lieu tax” compensation to 
local governments denied the right to assess 
federally owned land and buildings has been 
demonstrated and acknowledged. I trust 
that a satisfactory formula for correcting the 
inequitable situation will be forthcoming 
from the Commission set up by President 
Eisenhower to recommend a solution of the 
problem. 


A Comparative Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Republican candidates for Congress are 
asking the people to vote for them be- 
cause they claim that they will support 
all legislation proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I hold the deep conviction that the 
first duty of a Member of Congress is to 
serve and represent the best interests 
of the people of his district and his coun- 
try. In carrying out that duty, he should 
vote for legislation he believes good and 
against legislation he considers contrary 
to the best interests of the people, re- 
gardless of pressure from the executive 
branch of the Government. 


Conscientious representation—without 
dictation or blind obedience—is a funda- 
mental principle of our democratic form 
of government. I have followed that 
principle during my service as your Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the 11th 
District of Missouri. 

The following important issues were 
among those presented for consideration 
during the 83d Congress. On some of 
these issues I voted with the Eisenhower 
administration; on others I voted against 
it. But on every issue I voted for what 
I honestly believed to be the best inter- 
ests of the people I represent. 


In the following table I have indicated 
my vote on each of these issues, together 
with the position of the administration. 
I ask you—the people I represent—how 
you would have voted? 


1st sess., 83d Cong. 


Provide more funds for veterans’ medi- 
cal care (Feb. 19, 1953). 

Coan tidelands oil reserves (Apr. 1, 
1 . 


(Apr. 28, 1953). 
Secpeas BUGAT Ek oily baidhenes ty 


$10 million (Mar. 19, 1953). 
Provide funds for stronger Air Force 
Guly a Hee. 
Reduce REA funds by $15 million 
(Mar. 19, 1953). 
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1st sess., 83d Cong.—Continued 


Extend President's authority to make 


reciprocal trade agreements ‘(June 16, , 


983). 

preride additional funds for hospital 
construction (May 26, 1953). 

Extend excess tape tax on corporations 
July 10, 1953). 

capeast national debt limit by $15 bil- 
lion (July 31, 2 le 

Authorize emergency aid for drought 
areas (July 9, 1953). 


2d sess., 83d Cong. 


rovide funds for Un-American Activi- 
i Committee (H. Res. 400, Feb. 25, 


1954). 
rohibit foreign aid funds to govern- 
_ committed by treaty to main- 
tain Communist rule in Asia (H. R. 
9678, June 30, 1954). 
Appropriate new funds for foreign aid 
(H. R. 10051, July 28, 1954). 
Note.—Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration already had on hand more 


than $9 billion in unexpended funds. 
Prohibit importation of Mexican labor- 
ers without consent of Mexican Gov- 


ernment (H. J. Res. 355, Mar. 2, 1954). 

End tax on admission tickets of 50 cents 
or less (H. R. 8224, Mar. 10, 1954). 

Reduce excise tax rates (H. R. 

Mar. 10, 1954). 

Increase personal exemption for all tax- 
payers from $600 to $700 (H. R. 8300, 
Mar. 18, 1954). 

Appropriations for Department of Agri- 
culture for fiscal year 1955, H. R. 8779, 
Apr. 14, 1954. 

Amendment to H. R. 8779 to increase 
amount provided for the national 
school lunch program by $6,452;684, 
Apr. 14, 1954. 

Note.—The Committee on Appro- 
priations recommended increased ap- 
propriations requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget bringing the total for the 
National School Lunch Program to $9 
million. This restoration of funds 
plus the additional 6 million provided 
in the amendment mentioned above 
provided $15 million for the school 
lunch program as in previous years. 

Provide lower flexible support prices on 
basic farm commodities (H. R. 9680, 
May 6, 1954). 

Extend coverage and increase benefits of 
social security program (H, R. 9336, 
June 1, 1954). 

Extend and improve vocational rehabil- 
itation program (H. R. 9640, July 8, 
1954). 

Increase cme compensation 
benefits (H. R. 9709, — 8, 1954). 

Establish death penalty for peacetime 
spying (H. R. 9580, July 8, 1954). 

Oppose admission of Communist China 
- — Nations (H. Res, 627, July 

5, 1954). 

Extend deadline for education and train- 
ing for Korean veterans (H, R. 9888, 
July 21, 1954). 

Increase veterans disability compensa- 
an payments (H, R. 9020), July 21, 


Increase salaries of postal workers 
(H. R. 9245), Aug. 9, 1954. 

Provide criminal punishment for mem- 
bership in Communist Party (8. 
3706), ug. 17, 1954. 

Omnibus river and harbor and flood 
control bill (H.. R, 9859) July 26, 1954. 

Note.—In addition to previous 
authorization of 3 reservoirs in the 
Osage River Basin, this bill author- 
izes the appropriation of $144 million 
for the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri Eevee Basin and 

vision for a system of 9 reservoirs 
S flood on the 


River and tributaries in Missouri and 
Kansas in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Arny Engi- 
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-| Yes. 


-| Yes, 
-| Yes, 
-| No. 
-| Yes. 


-| Yes. 


-| Yes. 


-| Yes. 


-| Yes. 


-| Yes, 


-| Yes. 
-| Yes, 


-| Yes, 
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Yes, 
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Crisis in Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as this Con- 
gress approaches its final hours, I want 
to call attention again to the fact that 
we have failed to take any genuinely 
effective step to solve the crisis in our 
schools. 

I have cited this problem to the House 
at various times and in connection with 
various legislative proposals which have 
been before us. It is with great disap- 
pointment that I find the Congress get- 
ting ready to terminate the work of the 
83d Congress with not a single dent made 
in this problem. 

While it is true that we have passed 
some minor legislation dealing with. the 
schools—and they are, indeed, minor 
bills—we proceeded to negate even that 
little bit by providing insufficient ap- 
propriations. 

For instance, we authorized a series 
of State conferences on education over 
the coming year culminating in a White 
House conference next year. The House 
at first refused to appropriate any money 
whatsoever for this purpose. The Sen- 
ate did approve funds for the White 
House conference and for contributions 
toward the States’ preliminary confer- 
ences. But in the final settlement of the 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, a compromise figure was 
provided which will not go nearly as far 
as it should in financing the cost of the 
various conferences on education. 

As I told the House when we had this 
measure before us, and also in connection 
with other bills we passed for an Ad- 
visory Commission on Education and for 
Cooperative Research with the colleges 
on educational problems, we have been 
authorizing a lot of studies into a prob- 
lem which we already know could be ef- 
fectively helped if not entirely solved by 
financial help to our schools. 

But we have given no help of that 
nature. The administration has said 
that it thinks we ought to wait on this 
problem until after the White House con- 
ference is held. That would mean no 
possible financial help to our schools 
from the Federal Government until 
sometime after December 1955, which 
would mean no help whatsoever until the 
start of the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember of 1956. In other words, if the 
administration recommended an aid-to- 
education program following that White 
House conference late next year, the first 
time the Congress could take it up would 
be in 1956 for the fiscal year of 1957 
which starts July 1, 1956. So it would not 
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be applicable for the first time until 2 
years from now. 

Many bills were introduced to provide 
Federal aid to education immediately. 
On the tidelands bill, many of us tried 
to earmark royalties from offshore oil 
for Federal aid to education. Because of 
the opposition of the President’s ad- 
visers, anxious to give away these 
natural resources belonging to the people 
of the United States, we were unable to 
add that provision to the bill. 

SO our Overworked teachers and 
overcrowded schools continue a situa- 
tion which is a disgrace to our country. 
Here we are, a nation of vast resources, 
but unable to provide the kind of edu- 
cational facilities our children require. 

I was thinking of this situation re- 
cently when I happened across a news 
article reporting on an analysis pre- 
sented by a team of psychiatrists and 
psychologists at a professional conven- 
tion in one of our largest cities. They 
were reporting on attitudes toward our 
schools. 

And their major finding was this: that 
as citizens we tend to expect too much 
from our schools. We tend to blame the 
schools, as they put it, for everything . 
that goes amiss with the State and its 
citizens. 

We expect our schools to solve the 
growing divorce problem, bad or reckless 
driving habits on our highways, the 
lack of international understanding 
among peoples, the apathy about reli- 
gion, the increase in mental illness. 

Forgetting that there is a home before 
there is a school, we even have the 
tendency sometimes to blame the schools 
for all juvenile delinquency, all adult 
crime, all cases of fraud and deceit and 
brutality and injustice. 

Truly, we expect too much from our 
schools. And yet, so inconsistent are 
we, so inclined to wishful thinking and 
shortcut thinking, that while expecting 
miracles from our schools, we starve 
them out for funds, relegate them to 
unsafe or horribly overcrowded facili- 
ties, and even deny to the men and 
women who spend their lives as teach- 
ers the basic fundamental of decent 
minimum salaries on which they can 
live in dignity. 

PENALIZING AMERICA BY NEGLECTING OUR 
SCHOOLS 

Perhaps we have come to expect so 
much from our schools—too much, ac- 
cording to that scientific report present- 
ed at the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation convention—because we have 
found among our school teachers, un- 
derpaid and abused as they are a dedi- 
cation to a great cause seldom found in 
any profession outside of the clergy. In- 
stead of rewarding them, for that, how- 
ever, we punish them for it. 

Schoolteachers are not angels, but we 
expect them always to conduet them- 
selves with the utmost propriety and 
serve as good examples to the children at 
all times, 
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Schoolteachers have all the human 
desires of all the rest of us, but we expect 
them to live in near poverty and not 
complain. 

Schoolteachers put in an exhausting 
day at the job, but we nevertheless ex- 
pect them to have the reserves of 
strength and of interest necessary to 
carry them through unlimited hours of 
unpaid overtime on extracurricular ac- 
tivities, on parent-teacher association 
matters, on civic and community 
enterprises. 

Schoolteachers, in other words, are 
considered special servants of democracy, 
and as such are expected to do more and 
give more—and get less—than other 
public servants or private employees. 

The amazing thing, Mr. Speaker, is not 
that we expect these things from our 
schoolteachers but that they generally 
are so willing to do what we expect from 
them. 

But is it fair? 

Certainly it is not fair to the teachers 
who are so poorly treated. ‘But is it fair 
to the community? Is it fair to the Na- 
tion? Is it fair to our way of life? 

I think not. 

As our society has become more com- 
plex, we have not permitted our educa- 
tional system to keep pace. We have 
denied it the necessary facilities, the 
necessary funds, the necessary. support. 
And we are—and will be—paying a high 
price for that neglect. 

I would like to equate that, at least 
briefly, to our concern about defense ap- 
propriations, our insistence here, when- 
ever a military appropriation bill comes 
before us, that the administration seek 
and obtain sufficient funds to man our 
Defense Establishment and provide the 
weapons we and our allies need for the 
security of freedom. If the President 
fails to ask for as much money for de- 
fense as we feel he should receive, we 
insist on giving it to him anyway. 

Now I am heartily in favor of ade- 
quate appropriations for defense, but 
freedom is not guaranteed by guns alone. 
Freedom is also a state of mind, an atti- 
tude, a philosophical conception which 
we learn, and which we learn to appre- 
ciate. Once appreciated, once learned, 
it is a concept which commands our total 
allegiance. We do not, as a people, com- 
promise on freedom. We accept no sub- 
stitutes for it. We demand the pure, un- 
adulterated product—or as pure and un- 
adulterated a variety as we can achieve 
in a far-from-perfect society. 

DEMOCRACY IS ROOTED IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 


The psychiatrists and psychologists 
notwithstanding, I believe that the 
fundamental strength of our democracy 
lies today—and has reposed for many, 
many years—in our educational system. 
While we learn much of democracy in 
our homes as children, the biggest con- 
tribution in that regard is most often 
made, I believe, in the group activities 
of the school, particularly when good 
teachers relate these activities to the 
problems of living together and working 
together and striving together in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Probably no one single factor has con- 
tributed as much as our universal free 
public educational system to the durabil- 
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ity and strength of the American democ- 
racy we know today—to make us at the 
youthful age among nations of only 165 
years one of the few nations in the world 
today able to boast of a continuous period 
of constitutional democracy stretching 
back that many years. 

That thought is both reassuring and 
disturbing as this session and this term 
of Congress near their final hours with 
no attention having been paid to the 
needs of the schools and no prospect of a 
real attack on this problem in the near 
future under present leadership. It is 
reassuring to remember how great a con- 
tribution our educational system has 
made to our democracy. It is disturbing 
to know that in a time of crisis in our 
schools, our Nation is failing them. How 
long can our schools continue to bolster 
our national life when we ignore their 
needs? 

In the 84th Congress, it will be my pur- 
pose to work with all my strength for 
better treatment for our schools and our 
hard-working teachers. I trust we shall 
have the kind of Congress at that time 
which will find sympathy in its heart and 
resourcefulness enough to face up to this 
problem effectively. 


The Major Accomplishments of the 
Republican Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared on the major accom- 
plishments of the Republican admin- 
istration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe Mason ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 

REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 

Now that the work of the 83d Congress has 
been completed, I should like to review 
briefly the record which the administration 
and Congress have made in the interests 
of the United States. The record of achieve- 
ment is a most impressive one. 

The accomplishments of our administra- 
tion mean different things to different people. 
To all of us they mean a new honesty in Gov- 
ernment. To many of us they mean the re- 
turn of a son or husband from war, to yet 
athers lower taxes, more industry, better 
schools and roads and hospitals. 

We have the assurance of a firm foreign 
policy, of a strong national defense: 

It is a record of which all of us can be 
proud. Here are some of the major accom- 
plishments of President Eisenhower and t 
Republican 83d Congress: P 

1. We have peace. The war in Korea— 
with nearly 160,000 casualties—has been 
ended. The United States has not plunged 
recklessly into another war. There have been 
no crises or national emergencies declared 
by the President. Wartime controls have 
been repealed. Our foreign ald program has 
been tailored to meet defense needs. Our 
national defense is the strongest in peace- 
time history and the deterioration of our 
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military forces after World War II was not 
allowed to recur after the end of the Korean 
conflict. 

2. Financially our house is in far better 
order. Savings in Government spending 
have amounted to $8.5 billion, despite the 
fact that we found $81 billion in unpaid Gov. 
ernment bills when President Eisenhower 
took office. Nearly all of the savings have 
been returned to the taxpayers in four tax 
reductions. The first general tax reduction 
in more than half a cent was completed 
benefitting 26 million individual taxpayers 
Inflation has been halted and the value of 
the dollar has been stabilized so that income 
and savings are no longer threatened by con- 
stant devaluation of the currency. 

3. We have fully proved that the Uniteq 
States can have both peace and prosperity, 
The economy of the previous 12 years was 
based on a war economy. The 2 years of the 
Eisenhower administration have been the 
most prosperous in our history. We have the 
biggest total employment in our history, 
whereas the level of unemployment is sti)! 
considerably less than during 1949. Over ¢2 
million people are employed today, as com- 
pared to fewer than 59 million in 1949. at 
the same time, unemployment is 700,000 less 
than in July 1949. During 1953-54, average 
hourly earnings reached the highest level in 
history, peacetime expenditures for new 
plants and industries reached their highest 
point, construction reached its highest value; 
retail sales are the highest, and so are per- 
sonal income and savings. 

4. The disastrous drop in farm prices— 
which brought on a decrease of 45 points in 
the farm-price index—during the previous 
administration has been stopped. Farm 
prices have not only been stabilized but have 
begun to increase. A large-scale farm sur- 
plus disposal program has been undertaken 
end export markets are being expanded. 
Soil and water conservation programs have 
been improved. Drought relief has avoided 
a catastrophe for thousands of farmers and 
stockmen. Funds for rural electrification 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
been increased. 

5. A new housing program has been en- 
acted to make home ownership easier for mil- 
lions of Americans. This will mean an un- 
paralleled expansion of the construction in- 
dustry. Special provision is made for hous- 
ing in agricultural areas, small towns, and 
for veterans. 

6. The new road bill will improve our high- 
way system, by increasing Federal assistance. 
Kentucky will receive nearly $15 million per 
year, as compared to $10 million under the 
present law. Not only will it be easier for 
all of us to travel, but improved transpor- 
tation will help commerce and expand pro- 
duction. 

7. Social-security payments have been in- 
creased and social-security coverage extended 
to 10 million more people. Protection is ex- 
tended to millions of farmers and profes- 
sional people. The act also provides cov- 
erage for persons who become totally dis- 
abled. 

8. School and hospital construction funds 
have been approved in greater amounts. A 
new hospital program will make hospitals, 
nursing homes, and convalescent homes 
svailable to more people. A rehabilitation 
program has been passed for the physically 
handicapped. Schools in federally affected 
areas will receive aid in construction and 
operation of schools. 

9. The Veterans’ Administration has been 
reorganized to give better, more effective 
service to our veterans. Two laws have been 
passed to increase compensation and pen- 
sion payments for all veterans. GI benefits 
for Korean veterans have been extended. 
The largest appropriation in our history for 
medical services has been » providing 
a total of 114,415 hospital beds for veterans. 

10. A new Government security program 
has been put into effect. Legislation has 
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peen passed to outlaw the Communist Par- 
ty, to protect defense industries against sab- 
otage, and to effectively punish treason. 
Two thousand and four hundred Govern- 
ment employees have been separated as se- 
curity risks; 41 Communist leaders have been 
convicted, and 208 have been deported. 

Mr. President, all of us who have worked 
together for the achievement of this pro- 
gram can be proud that the job which the 
people have given us in 1952 is being done. 
The cooperation between the Congress and 
the President has made it possible to put 
into law this tremendous legislative pro- 
gram. I believe that the confidence of the 
people in this administration is well de- 


served. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned about the educational 
crises which continues to face us in this 
country. We all know that the com- 
pletion of a school year is no more final 
than the formal ending of Congress, be- 
cause the problems go on. The need for 
Federal aid to education is not a dead 
issue because you know, as well as I do, 
that the urgent need for aid to our 
schools is still with us. 

It is still with us because almost noth- 
ing short of a miracle could pull us out 
of this situation. The facts of the case 
we all know. Nationwide surveys reveal 
that our schools are in desperate need 
of more teachers, more buildings, and 
money to finance them through this pe- 
riod. The statistics of elementary and 
secondary education point out to us the 
increased demand for school services and 
the decreases in qualified manpower and 
the purchasing power of our school dol- 
lars. 

During World War II the enrollment 
in schools declined slightly, many fully 
qualified teachers left the profession, 
school construction practically stopped, 
and financial support lagged. 

By 1947, however, constructive forces 
among all citizens began to move rapidly 
to remedy this wartime neglect and loss. 
The Council of State Governments pub- 
lished a very fine study in 1949 of our 48 
State school systems in an effort to assist 
the States in working out solutions of the 
problems which faced their respective 
School systems. 

A great deal has been done by citizens’ 
groups in local communities to alleviate 
our school problems, but to date the 
overall needs have not been completely 
relieved. In this year we still find that 
our school manpower is affected, as well 
a8 financial support, and _ school 
construction. Meanwhile enrollments 
steadily continue to increase, the pur- 

power of the school dollar de- 
clines, and school administrators find 
that they are forced to employ many 
people to teach who do not meet the 
State requirements for certification. 
These conditions are in turn affected by 
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worldwide: economic forces and unrest. 
In our present position of world leader- 
ship in the necessary struggle for na- 
tional security and for and free- 
dom for all peoples everywhere, the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
have increased by leaps and bounds, re- 
sulting in turn in tremendous increases 
in our Federal taxation. ‘This combi- 
nation of heavy Federal expenditures 
for defense and foreign aid, together 
with lower purchasing power and higher 
local and State governmental costs pro- 
duces a general public reaction against 
any increase in local taxation for any 
purpose, no matter how essential. With 
this understandable reluctance to in- 
crease local and State taxes, it follows 
that any effort to meet the need for 
higher teachers’ salaries, new school 
construction, and recruitment in teacher 
education is seriously handicaped. 

Many of us in Congress are well aware 
of these existing conditions in our 
schools. Although it was limited aid, 
the 83d Congress recognized the respon- 
sibility of the Government for the im- 
pact caused by Federal activities upon 
the local educational agencies and en- 
acted some emergency legislation to pro- 
vide assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas. Under one of these laws 
the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation was authorized to make contri- 
butions toward operating costs of the 
local schools overburdened with in- 
creased attendance, as the result of Fed- 
eral activities, and deprived of local reve- 
nues because of the tax-exempt status 
of Federal properties. 

A recent report of the United States 
Office of Education shows that Missouri 
was entitled to receive $809,113 for school 
operation and maintenance in our fed- 
erally affec areas. 


The other school-aid legislation passed 
by Congress provided for grants to the 
States for inventory surveys of their ex- 
isting school facilities and to determine 
the need for. constructing additional 
school buildings. It also authorized 
financial assistance for school construc- 
tion in federally affected areas. Under 
this law, Public Law 815, Missouri had 
$2,971,661 reserved of the Federal funds 
for the construction of vital school con- 
struction projects in the fiscal year 1954. 

Although this legislation indicates the 
Federal Government’s recognition of its 
responsibility for federally affected areas, 
you and I know perfectly well that it 
meets only to a very slight degree the 
pressing problems of our schools. 

I am concerned that the Congress has 
not, up to this time, approved any con- 
structive measures for overall Federal 
aid to education because I earnestly be- 
lieve that it is of vital importance. It 
seems to me that the details and opposi- 
tion which have bogged it down are quite 
small, in comparison to the overall need 
for Federal aid to meet the emergency 
facing our school systems. 

We understand and can justify our ex- 
penditures for defense, social security, 
public health, veterans’ benefits, and 
many other vital programs. However, 
we must find the means and a way to 
convince people that our schools are of 
equal importance. 
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Our school systems have helped this 
Nation reach its peak of leadership 
today among the nations of the world. 
And to our loyal teachers we owe a 
great deal. For generations we have 
confidently placed our children in their 
hands. In recent years, in many cases, 
our teachers have accepted even more 
school responsibility in the guidance of 
our young people. More extracurricular 
activities have been added to our edu- 
cational systems and our teachers have 
graciously accepted this additional re- 
sponsibility. 

I cannot help feeling—and I hope 
others will realize it—that our teachers 
are our first line of defense. I am sure, 
in fact, that they always have been, 
but we have never talked about it 
enough. Our schoolteachers, who are 
so grossly underpaid, are the quiet force 
in this country that molds our most 
precious resource—our children. The 
full impact of the valuable service teach- 
ers give to the people of this country 
and its future, in a sense, ultimately 
guides the destiny of the free world. I 
earnestly hope, in the near future, that 
we can find a way to provide for our 
school systems the additional financial 
support which they so urgently need. 





Development of the Green River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the development of 
the Green River. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEN RIVER 


At the end of the congressional session, I 
wish to express the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky and particularly those of 
western Kentucky to the administration and 
the Congress for bringing at last to reality 
the plans and hopes for the development of 
the Green River which had been held for 
years. This year the Congress has enacted 
and the President has approved appropria- 
tions totaling $5.6 million for locks and dams 
1 and 2 on the Green River. This amount 
includes a regular appropriation of $4.8 mil- 
lion for the 1955 fiscal year and a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $800,000 for fiscal year 
1954. Both these items were recommended 
by President Eisenhower in his budget mes- 
sage. In addition, we have obtained the en- 
actment of legislation which authorizes the 
expenditure of an additional $3.4 million for 
the dredging of the Green River. 

The Green River project is a new start 
made by this administration, and no ap- 
propriation had been previously approved for 
the modernization of its locks and dams. 
The existing structures are old and obsolete 
and not usable for present-day traffic. For 
example, it is interesting to note that lock 1 
was built in 1835 and has dimensions of 35 
by 139 feet. Lock 2 is only 36 by 114 feet. 

Modernization work will make modern 
river transportation accessible to the coal 
fields of western Kentucky. The high bene- 
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fit-cost ratio of this work (1.5 to 1) derives 
from the fact that coal can be shipped eco- 
nomically from the Green River Valley for 
use by the Tennessee Valley Authority ard 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
has stated that our atomic project at Ports- 
mouth will save 40 cents per ton on 1.78 mil- 
lion tons of coal from western Kentucky 
when the work is completed. 

Additional savings of 30 cents per ton on 
about 3 million tons per year can be made 
by the TVA steam plants. Since both AEC 
and TVA are the property of the people of 
the United States, the savings will go di- 
rectly to the Government and to the people 
of the United States. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the funds 
which have been and will be appropriated 
for this work represent an investment of the 
United States Government which will rap- 
idly repay itself and begin piling up finan- 
cial dividends. The total Federal cost of 
this project is placed by the Corps «! Engi- 
neers at $14,399,000. It will be reps’. from 
these savings. In one instance alone, the 
Federal Government will make an annual 
saving of nearly $1 million when this work 
is completed. I refer, of course, to the re- 
duced cost of coal which is to be purchased 
for the generation of power for use by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Additional benefits in lowered cost of pri- 
vate and public transportation for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the region will in- 
crease the benefits to be derived from this 
construction beyond the saving from the 
transportation of coal alone. 

The real importance of the Green River 
project can be clearly recognized from the 
unusual efforts taken during the past year 
by both the legislative and executive 
branches of this administration to secure the 
appropriation of funds for the work to get 
underway. 

Before actual construction on a river proj- 
ect can begin, the work must be author- 
ized by the Congress, money must then be 
allocated by the Corps of Engineers to com- 
plete planning, and finally appropriations 
must be made by the Congress for actual 
construction. These steps sometimes take 
years. None of these steps had been taken 
before 1953. Every one of these necessary 
steps have been taken since January 1953 
by the administration of President Eisen- 
hower and the present Congress. 

1. Both the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee and the House Public Works Com- 
mittee at the call of their chairman, Sen- 
ator Epwarp MakTINn, of Pennsylvania, and 
Congressman GrorGE DoNnDERO, of Michigan, 
took the unusual action in 1953 to recom- 
mend to the Department of the Army that 
the reconstruction work on Green River was 
justified under the act of 1909. Acting upon 
this recommendation, the Secretary of the 
Army, Hon. Robert Stevens, approved the 
project. It was the only such authorization 
made during 1953. 

2. At the very close of the session of Con- 
gress in 1953, the vital need for this project 
led the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to urge the Corps of Engineers to allocate 
$100,000 to complete planning of the project 
so that construction could begin in 1954. 

Senator Brinces, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and Senator Know- 
LAND, chairman of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, which considered the Green River 
project, spoke and gave their support on 
the Senate floor to the allocation of the 
$100,000 of planning funds. 

$3. This year, despite the urgent necessity 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent to balance Government expenditures 
with receipts, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that funds be included in the ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1955 to begin 
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these improvements on the Green River. 
The President also recommended a supple- 
mental appropriation of $800,000 for fiscal 
year 1954 so that work could begin at the 
earliest possible time. As President Eisen- 
hower pointed out in his budget message 
to the Congress, the Green River project 
is one of those selected for speedy action 
to assure expeditious movement of traffic 
in existing harbors or waterways serving im- 
portant requirements of commerce or na- 
tional security. 

4. A toal sum of $5,600,000 was appro- 
priated this year by the Congress for the 
Green River improvement. It represents the 
14th largest appropriation for river improve- 
ment in the budget. 

Finally, it is important to point out that 
the Green River appropriation has had dur- 
ing the past year the support of the major 
agencies of Government concerned with this 
question, including the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of the Army, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and, of course, the 
President of the United States. 

I am glad to have had a part in urging 
personally before every committee, before 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the President of the United 
States, the necessity for the authorization 
and appropriation of construction funds for 
the development of the Green River. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize here 
that this project has had the long-time and 
enthusiastic and strong support of my col- 
league, Senator CLEMENTs. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him for the advance- 
ment of the Green River project. 

It has also had the long support of the 
Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc. 
Many people of the region have joined in the 
support of this league and all deserve great 
credit. I would like to mention particularly 
the names of their officers who have pursued 
this work with great energy. The present 
Officers of the Green River Citizens League, 
Inc., are James R. Hines, president, Bowling 
Green; Albert P. Harding, executive vice pres- 
ident-secretary, Central City; J. Morton Wil- 
liams, treasurer, Beaver Dam; and C. A. Reis, 
honorary president, South Cayrollton. The 
board of directors consists of the following 
persons: James R. Hines, Bowling Green; 
Albert P. Harding, Central City; J. Morton 
Williams, Beaver Dam; William C. Sumpter, 
Bowling Green; Fred E. Massey, Central City; 
R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville; Dr. W. H. 
Washburn, Beaver Dam; John Q. Adams, 
Hartford; Homer Boyd, Rockport; I. G: Rey- 
nierson, Island; Landon Wills, Calhoun; 
Chester A. Hope, Drakesboro-Paradise; Ed- 
ward Deiker, Owensboro; James Hays, Roch- 
ester; W. A. Moore, Morgantown; Col. Oren 
Coin, Livermore; J. E. Wood, Greenville; 
Ross Morton; Centertown; James J. Turner, 
Dundee; Byron Royster, Sebree; Harry Wheel- 
don, South Carrollton; and Harry Scott, 
Henderson. Some of those who gave their 
energies for their people have passed on. 

The beginning of this improvement, too 
long delayed, will mean the completion of the 
entire project. As the modernization of its 
navigation facilities are completed and the 
reservoir projects are begun (the Mining City 
Reservoir on Green River, Nolin Reservoir on 
Nolin River, No. 2 Barren Reservoir on Barren 
River, No. 2 Green Reservoir on Green River, 
and Rough River Reservoir on Rough River), 
&@ great industrial expansion in this area will 
inevitably result. Its certain result will be to 
increase the production of coal in the area 
and to supply work for its miners. Benefits 
will accrue to miners, farmers, businessmen, 
consumers and, indeed, to all the people of 
the Green River Valley. I am glad that this 
great project has been started by President 
Eisenhower and the Congress and that its 
completion is assured. 
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Agricultural Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the recently adopted farm 
bill, it was quite apparent that there is 
considerable confusion about the atti. 
tude of the present administration on 
the price support program. The ag. 
ministration made campaign promises 
that price supports would be retained 
at 90 percent of parity and hinted broad. 
ly that supports might be raised to 109 
percent of parity. Shortly after assum. 
ing office, this promise was abandoned 
and a great deal of publicity was given 
to a study of agricultural programs con. 
ducted under the supervision of the De. 
partment of Agriculture. We waited for 
more than a year for the results of the 
study and a concrete recommendation 
from the administration. Early this 
year, the President confirmed the state. 
ments of his Secretary of Agriculture 
which the latter had been making since 
assuming office, and announced the ad- 
ministration’s sliding-scale price-sup- 
port program. 

During the past year, Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has had author- 
ity to adjust the basis of price supports 
for milk and butter-fat products and 
has known that quantities of stored com- 
modities were becoming unmanageable; 
nevertheless, few constructive steps have 
been taken to dispose of this surplus, 
although a number of ideas have been 
advanced. The present plan under the 
recently enacted farm bill for support of 
dairy products has not met with ap- 
proval of those dairymen in my district 
and I seriously question if it is a sound 
approach to the problem. 

I am flatly opposed to the sliding scale 
program since I do not feel that it of- 
fers any sort. of overall solution to our 
agricultural problems. I do not believe 
that the reduction of price support levels 
will discourage production to any great 
degree. Many of the responsible agri- 
cultural leaders of Texas express the 
opinion that it may result in an actual 
increase in production, Their explana- 
tion is simple. They say that farmers 
have fixed expenses, such as cost of liv- 
ing, payment of taxes, production costs, 
and payments on equipment and land, 
which must be met. If the return per 
unit is reduced, it will force the farmer 
to produce more units at a smaller re- 
turn to meet his fixed expenses. The re- 
sult will be increased production. 

The administration has given a great 
deal of publicity to its year-long study 
of the agricultural problem. Unfortu- 
nately, it has used a broadside approach 
which does not take into account the 
peculiarities and problems of various 
types of agricultural commodities, ac- 
tually fits none. The problems relating 
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to price support of the basic commodi- 
ties and designated nonbasic commodi- 
ties are entirely different. It is doubt- 
ful that the 2 cam be placed together 
in 1 program. I was hopeful that the 
administration would recognize the 
problem and come up with a new rec- 
ommendation designed to meet the pe- 
culiar problems confronted in various 
types of agricultural activities. The ad- 
ministration has failed to meet the prob- 
jem and offers a sliding scale price sup- 
port program which can have only one 
result—loss of income to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, the economy of our 
country is based on three great activi- 
ties: business and industry, labor, and 
agriculture. Our country cannot be 
prosperous unless these three major 
groups prosper and share fairly in the 
Nation’s wealth. Contrary to popular 
pelief, the industrial and business ac- 
tivities of the Nation are subsidized, pro- 
tected, and bolstered by a variety of 
Federal programs. A general tariff 
structure protects practically every 
manufacturer in the Nation. Retailers 
and wholesalers are protected in most 
States by fair trade acts. The Federal 
Government has virtually subsidized 
entire segments of industry for many 
years, such as the airlines, merchant 
marine, and railroads. The oil and min- 
ing industries are greatly affected by the 
depletion allowance. Other great in- 
dustries, such as the publishing busi- 
ness and the highway transport indus- 
try, are dependent on facilities main- 
tained at the taxpayer’s expense. Dur- 
ing periods of emergency, when the Fed- 
eral Government has contracted with 
the great manufacturing concerns of the 
Nation for implements of war, it has 
guaranteed those concerns a profit and 
has encouraged expansion through the 
medium of tax concessions. In an effort 
to encourage expansion of industries 
necessary to the defense of the country, 
our Government has granted over $6 
billion in tax concessions. Two billion 
eight hundred million dollars have been 
granted to the private power companies 
alone in tax concessions spread over the 
next 33 years. 


We have passed a framework of laws 
and established a series of programs 
aimed at strengthening the position of 
organized labor. The Federal Govern- 
ment has underwritten the social- 
security program. We have paid out 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
last 20 years for unemployment insur- 
ance. The rights of labor unions to 
bargain and strike are guaranteed by 
Federal law, with the result that wages 
for organized labor are at an all-time 
high. The laboring man is guaranteed a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the 
Government is to protect and subsidize 
industry and business activities and un- 
derwrite the position of labor, it can- 
not then neglect the third great segment 
of our economy the agriculture industry. 
The price-support program maintained 
by the Federal Government for the past 
20 years is nothing more than a mini- 
mum wage law for farmers. Contrary 
\ popular belief, the price-support pro- 
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gram does not guarantee the farmers a 
profit. He continues to be subjected te 
the hazards of weather and insects. 
His production is not guaranteed. The 
price-support program only guarantees 
that if he is successful in producing a 
product, he will receive a certain mini- 
mum price for that product. 

There is widespread misunderstand- 
ing in the public mind as to the opera- 
tion and cost of the price-support pro- 
gram, The record shows that the price- 
support program has cosi the taxpayers 
a little more than a billion dollars in the 
last 20 years. In return for the billion 
dollars, the Nation has developed a 
stable agricultural economy, maintained 
an orderly system of marketing, and 
developed a method for storing and 
handling surpluses which has proved to 
be a great asset in 2 great wars which 
we have fought during the last 20 years. 
We have also made great strides in con- 
serving our land. 

By June 30, 1953, we had lost only 
$20,720,931 on the basic agricultural 
commodities, corn, cotton, peanuts; rice, 
tobacco, and wheat. We had lost $707,- 
815,005 on the designated nonbasic com- 
modities, milk, and butterfat, honey, 
irish potatoes, tung oil and wool. Irish 
potatoes alone accounted for $478,097,- 
057 of the loss. The total loss on milk 
and butterfat products for the last 20 
years has been $136,524,896. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimow, consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Faith in tomorrow, a willingness to invest 
in America’s future, is a pillar of our free 
enterprise system. This faith is a character- 
istic of Investors Diversified Services, now 
observing its 60th anniversary. It was 
founded on July 10, 1894, and today is one of 
the leading financial institutions of the 
world with assets of approximately $11, 
billion. 

Investors Diversified Services has taken a 
leading role in building the resources, facili- 
ties, and services of the United States and 
Canada. The IDS, among other operations, 
is one of the principal mortgage financiers 
in the United States and has helped create 
hundreds of thousands of home and business 
buildings throughout the land. The invest- 
ments of IDS range from small first mort- 
gages on single family dwellings to multi- 
million dollar commitments in American 
industries from food products to trans- 
portation. 

We need not fear for the future of the 
private enterprise so long as there are such 
companies with vision, faith in the future 
and an understanding of the needs of a 
growing Nation in a changing world. 
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Report of Antidefamation League on 
Civil and Minority Rights in Western 


Germany 
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HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in the 
spring of this year the Federal Republic 
of Germany invited an American hifman 
relations agency to make an investiga- 
tion of the status of civil and minority 
rights in Western Germany. The Anti- 
defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
America’s oldest and largest Jewish 
service organization, undertook this 
task. The Adenauer government gave 
the ADL study team complete freedom 
to go wherever they wanted and to talk 
to whomever they wanted. 

The Antidefamation League group, 
in a balanced and comprehensive report, 
found that a number of heartening 
democratic developments had taken 
place in Germany since the destruction 
of the Nazi regime, but that at the same 
time dangerous old prejudices still linger 
beneath the surface. The full ADL re- 
port was delivered last month to our 
State Department and to the German 
delegation in this country. A press sum- 
mary of that report makes interesting 
and important reading, and for that 
reason I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The Antidefamation League of B'nai 
Brrith, in an analytical report submitted to 
representatives of the Bonn Government 
here, expressed the belief that democratic 
growth in West Germany still is, 9 years 
after World War II, “a formidable task, of 
self-reeducation” for the German people. 

“Nor is it possible for outsiders to perform 
such a feat, as the occupation forces have 
learned,” the league reported. To help “re- 
store the faith of the free world in Germany,” 
it recommended a German-sponsored and 
executed program of mass education, sup- 
ported by substantial government funds, in 
which democratic purposes and concepts can 
penetrate the minds of a people who, the 
ADL said, still do not participate fully in 
public affairs and whose older generations 
are still burdened with an authoritarian tra- 
dition and the Hitler virus of anti-Semitism. 

The study found that anti-Semitism in 
Germany has gone underground. “Germany 
will avoid overt anti-Semitism for years to 
come, according to experts long on the scene, 
but the receptivity to anti-Semitism is there 
if any group that comes to power should 
want to exploit it.” 

Copies of the ADL report, based on a study 
made at the invitation of the Adenauer 
government, were presented by an ADL dele- 
gation headed by Henry Edward Schultz, 
national chairman of the Antidefamation 
League, to Albrecht von Kessel, chargé 
d’affaires of the German mission in Wash- 
ington, and to Geoffrey Lewis, acting director 
of the United States State Department's Of- 
fice of German Affairs. 


The ADL delegation included the three- ~ 


member study team which traveled through- 
out West Germany during March and April, 
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examining the attitudes of Germans toward 
civil rights and investigating conditions 
among the 25,000 Jews who remain or have 
returned to Germany since the Hitler days. 
The study team was composed of Jacob 
Alson, chairman of the league’s committee 
on German affairs; Benjamin R. Epstein, 
the league’s national director; and Nathan 
C. Belth, its public-relations director. All 
are from New York. 

The ADL representatives urged that the 
United States continue on the German scene 
and maintain its present program in West 
Germany as necessary to that nation’s suc- 
cessful integration with Western Europe. 
They cited the study's finding that most 
Germans, though complaining that the occu- 
pation is irksome, nonetheless prefer that 
Americans remain for some time to come be- 
cause “our presence is comforting and we 
act as an agent that mitigates the distrust 
which the rest of Europe has for Germans.” 

Similarly, the report notes that German 
liberals, fearing the reestablishment of a 
national German army, take hope in the 
plan for a European Defense Community, in 
which German troops would be associated 
with the defensive armies of other European 
powers, as a means of eliminating the aggres- 
sive tradition of German militarism. 

Germans “find themselves being pushed 
into the world political arena at a rate faster 
than their political development at home 
permits them to do with safety,” the league’s 
study declares. “To those concerned with 
German democracy, it seems that just as the 
people are beginning to understand how 
their aggressive military tradition has caused 
so much trouble for Europe and the world, 
they are being told to forget it and to rearm. 
So they seek the best safeguards available 
and hope democratization can keep pace with 
militarization.” 

In total, the ADL study, a 15,000-word 
document, finds conditions in West Germany 
“marked by signs of hope.” 

“The negative factors present,” it declares, 
“come out of the past. We are not always 
able to free ourselves from the urge to look 
back over our shoulders.” 

On the positive side, the league cites the 
Bonn Government’s efforts (1) to make some 
amends for the horrible crimes against Jews 
committed by the Nazis, (2) to curb suc- 
cessfully the neo-Nazi parties, and (3) to 
establish democratic governmental proce- 
dures. 

“It does not detract from these achieve- 
ments to say that in each of these areas there 
are problems that have not even begun to be 
solved and situations that will take years of 
earnest and continued effort to solve,” the 
league declares. 

The Germans themselves, perhaps, do not 
realize how great the reservoir of anti-Semit- 
ism is or can be, the study says. “The illu- 
sion that anti-Semitism has disappeared as 
a German phenomenon is helped along, for 
those who want to believe it, by the fact 
that there are no conspicuous tension areas 
where anti-Semitism can erupt. There are 
few contacts between Germans and Jews, and 
therefore, few opportunities for clashes. 
Even the refugee camps, focal points for 
trouble in recent years, have nearly all been 
closed.” 

The 25,000 Jews currently in West Germany 
represent a community that threatens to die 
out within a generation, the report declares. 
It quotes statistics which show that the aver- 
age age is close to 60 years and that no more 
than 10 percent of the group are children or 
young people. It also discloses how the 
bombed-out synagogue in Frankfurt, rebuilt 
in modern style by the State of Hesse at a 
cost of 800,000 marks, is rarely used, lacking 
@ decent-sized congregation. “It stands 
empty—the almost perfect symbol of Jewish 
life in Germany today, and of German-Jewish 
relationships,” says the league. “The old- 
age home is today the principal communal 
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institution in the Jewish community in 
Germany.” 

The 3-man study team in its visits to 
8 major cities of West Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin, found that “9 years after Hitler, 
the traveler’s impression is one of shock at 
the utter devastation which meets his eye; 
his second is one of amazement at the high 
degree of economic activity and the feverish 
efforts at rebuilding. But it is the third, and 
delayed, impression which really gives him a 
jolt. This comes after some days or even 
weeks. 

“The traveler finds he has met dozens of 
people—Germans, Americans, refugees from 
the East, liberals, conservatives, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and even an unreconstructed 
Nazi or two. He has met people who are 
perplexed, depressed, resigned, feverishly 
active, thoughtful, or strictly on the make, 
but seldom a really contented man. 

“The returned liberal, talking bravely to 
keep up his courage, finds that he has re- 
turned to a spiritual desert; the people 
are suffering from a deep trauma and will 
not listen to him. The returning Jew finds 
himself isolated—separated from the rest 
of the nation by a two-ply invisible wall; he 
has erected one himself, because he can- 
not forget what has happened and doesn’t 
know which of the hands he shakes has the 
blood of his kin on it; the other has been 
erected by his neighbors to whom his 
mere presence is a subconscious reminder 
of their guilt and their shame. They'd 
rather he went away.” 

On the other hand, “those who are con- 
cerned with the creation of a democratic 
Germany—iiberals, churchmen, important 
leaders in government—earnestly want a 
Jewish community to survive in Germany. 
They readily admit that, in a moral sense, 
& permanent Jewish community in Ger- 
many may be more important to Germans 
than to Jews * * * [because of] a feeling 
that something vital has gone out of German 
life with the loss of the Jewish community, 
that the moral fiber of the nation, so se- 
verely damaged during the Hitler years, can 
never be repaired without restoring the 
Jewish factor which had contributed so 
much to that moral fiber.” 

It is the leaguc’s feeling that “Jews can 
never forget their tragic history under 
nazism; Germans must not forget. The Jews 
in Germany in order to live at all, however, 
must be able to set that history aside and 
build their lives anew. Germans, on the 
other hand, in their daily acts and in their 
future development as a society, must give 
encouragement to those who suffered that 
the evils which the Nazis perpetuated will 
not happen again. It is the Germans who 
must extend the hand of friendship to Jews 
living in their midst—not with a flourish, 
but in consistent acts of friendship and 
understanding that will restore the faith of 
Jews that they can once more live normal 
lives in that country.” 

In this respect, the league notes that 
while the Adenauer government is com- 
mitted to a policy of making restitution to 
Jews through the German-Israeli and the 
Jewish material claims agreements, through 
individual compensation and by restoring 
civil rights, the restitution program does 
not have the popular support of the German 
people. 

The league also recommends that the 
federal indemnification law, which it says 
is not adequate, its implementation marked 
by delays, be improved so that “rapid and 
equitable completion of restitution and in- 
demnification matters can be an important 
contribution not only to justice but to the 
morale problems faced by Jews in Germany.” 

The ADL study team was encouraged by 
the fact that “neonazism and nazism as an 
organized political movement without sub- 
stantial financial aid or press support, or an 
effective press of its own, has not taken 
form or size.” 
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“But in the matter of reeducation ot 
Germany so as to eliminate anti-Semitic 
feeling and to instill democratic ideas, ty. 
Adenauer government is faced by a reluctant 
dragon. Those active in the field, in ang 
out of government, are pessimistic about 
their ability to change the thoughts and 
behavior patters of the adult generations” 

Thus, says the league, German democrat; 

are concentrating on the nation’s youth ang 
are “hard at work at the reconstruction 
their educational institutions. It will take 
many years to make them completely effec. 
tive instruments of training for citizenship 
in a democratic Germany. 
. “Among educational leaders there is a rec. 
ognition that the hidebound traditionalism 
of German schools is a stumbling block to 
the democratization of Germany. The re. 
mark that ‘democracy is always ordered in 
Germany after a lost war’ ruefully explains 
the major reason for the failure of the re. 
education efforts of the American occupation 
administration.” 

But now, the ADL observes, German edy. 
cators are showing “particular concern with 
the orientation of the teaching personne] 
and with the limited teaching materials 
suitable for citizenship training. It is un. 
doubtedly easier to solve the problem of cre. 
ating appropriate materials than that of re. 
training teachers. The latter is a massive 
end long-range task which can be accelerated 
by a broadened interchange of ideas and 
facilities with countries of the West. 

“An expanded foreign exchange program 
for German teachers can contribute greatly 
toward breaking the grip of the authori- 
tarian tradition in German schools.” 

An impressive development in postwar 
Germany, the report says, is “the effort of 
German citizens to organize civic, educa- 
tional, and other voluntary societies to stim- 
ulate participation in public affairs. Hovw- 
ever, their task ‘is so formidable that no great 
impact will be made unless such civic leader- 
ship and civic groups receive very substan- 
tial Government aid. 

“From an American viewpoint, such assist- 
ance to private groups may be a negation of 
the basic principle of voluntary association. 
But until the public in Germany has devel- 
oped a history of voluntary financial support 
for such groups, only ‘pump priming’ by 4 
governmental agency can provide them with 
the means of eventual success and inde- 
pendence.” 


Soil, Water, and Our Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
speech which I delivered on May 28 at 
Corsicana, Tex.: 

We human beings are suspended in three 
dimensional time—the past, the present, and 
the future. We are apt to disregard the past 
and we are very uncertain about the future. 
Only of the present are we sure—and I won- 
der if we are sure about the present. A mo- 
ment ago it was the future, and in another 
moment it will be the past. If the future 
is to be less uncertain, we must look into 
the past. 

We are living in what is undoubtedly the 
greatest Nation which has ever existed. But 
if you go back to history, Greece was just * 
great in her day, but she has passed on ab 
only about 20 percent of her land can 
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cultivated today. She has sorely needed help 
to feed her people. Then the Roman Em- 
pire—and what an empire she was. I have 
read that the Romans reached the point 
where they believed they were so perfect that 
if any member of their legislative body intro- 
duced a bill which failed to pass into law, 
there was one less Roman and a new mem- 
ber of that legislative body. The Roman 
Empire is no more. In studying history, it 
becomes more revealing if we can discover 
the causes which led to the decline or dis- 
appearance of once great nations. The death 
of a nation is like that of an individual, sel- 
dom due to one cause. But beginning with 
the breakdown of the near eastern civiliza- 
tion and on through history there is one fact 
which stands clear in the case of each nation 
which was great and passed on. Their land 
lost its productivity and their resources failed 
them. In many cases a cradle of civilization 
became a desert. 

I want to quote a statement made over 
9,000 years ago. The statement was made 
by Plato about Attica, a part of Greece at 
that time: 

“at that period, however, with which we 
are dealing, when Attica was still intact, what 
are now her mountains were lofty soil-clad 
hills. Her so-called shingle plains of the 
present day were full of rich soil and her 
mountains were heavily forested, a fact of 
which there are still visible traces. There are 
mountains in Attica which can keep noth- 
ing but bees, but which were clothed not so 
long ago with fine trees producing timber 
available for roofing the largest buildings, 
and roofs hewn from this timber are still in 
existence. There were also many lofty culti- 
vated trees, while the country produced 
boundless pasture for cattle. The annual 
supply of rainfall was not lost as it is at 
present, though being allowed to flow over 
the denuded surface into the sea, but was 
received by the country in all its abundance 
into her bosom, where she stored it in her 
impervious potters’ earth and so was able 
to discharge the drainage of the heights into 
the hollows in the form of springs and rivers 
with an abundant volume and wide terri- 
torial distribution. The shrines that sur- 
vive to the present day on the sites of extinct 
water supplies are evidence for the correct- 
ness of my present hypothesis.” 

Now don’t forget—this statement was 
written by Plato over 2,000 years ago. He 
recognized that forests, water supply, and 
fertile soils were very much related. He 
sensed that land illness would inevitably in- 
jure the country’s welfare. 

Now if we go on to Italy and the Roman 
Empire, first it is interesting to note that 
according to historians the Romans had agri- 
cultural techniques as competent as any pro- 
duced during the Middle Ages, or even those 
of modern Europe 150 years ago. This fact 
should make us stop and think, today, that 
the failure of 2,000 years ago was not caused 
by inadequate knowledge, but by the fact 
that people would not apply that knowledge. 
Italy in her early days was famous for her 
wheat. She not only supplied her own peo- 
ple, but exported to Greece and to many 
other countries. But it was not long before 
they had hundreds of thousands of depleted, 
abandoned fields. There is no question that 
the failure of agricultural processes con- 
tributed to the disintegration of this nation. 

Now, if we can believe history, and in this 
case certainly we should, every great nation 
back through history has had a failing of 
agriculture as one of the reasons for its de- 
cline. When we study history and realize 
that every great nation from the near eastern 
Civilizations on through Greece, Rome, and 
Spain, began to decline when their agricul- 
ture began to fail, it seems to me that this 
fact should give us cause to stop and think. 
We should stop and think of the relation- 
ship between people and the resources 
the earth, 
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Man is becoming aware of the limits of 
the earth. We_have today a great conflict 
between the East and the Wést and over and 
over it is stated that this is a struggle of 
ideologies. It is not only a battle for the 
minds of men, but for the resources of 
the earth—the inadequate resources, the re- 
sources of which there are fewer for each 
person the world over each day. Commu- 
nism has become the social and political 
manifestation of need or want. Democracy 
flourishes best with people who have plenty 
to eat. 

Why the Communist push into Indochina 
today? There are a number of reasons, but 
the compelling reason is resources. All re- 
sources are derived from plant or animal 
life, whether they come from the land or 
the sea. Communists know they must have 
more minerals if they are to succeed in 
Asia and that is why they are concentrat- 
ing on the area of Indochina. If they suc- 
ceed in Indochina, other countries in that 
area will come next because of resources the 
Communists need. 

We have considered the past, now let us 
try to analyze the situation as it is today. 
I suspect that many continually think of our 
surpluses. Butter, potatoes, and wheat are 
virtually running out our ears, I will deal 
with this before Iam through. While world 
food production has recovered from the 
World War II low on a per capita basis, this 
does not mean that the world is well fed. 
This means only that the world as a whole 
has made little or no improvement in food 
consumption in the last decade. There are 
many exceptions, of course, but the fact 
remains that there are about 1% billion 
people in the free world who exist on a diet 
of about one-half what our average diet is 
in this country today. 

A recent report of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization states that to- 
day only five countries in the world are capa- 
ble of producing more food than their own 
people need. These five countries are Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, Argentina, and 
the United States. This report makes an- 
other interesting observation—that com- 
pared to an average of the years 1934-38 the 
world population has increased approxi- 
mately 12 percent, while the world food 
supply has increased 9 percent. This is an 
average for all countries and in many coun- 

_tries the gap is much wider and is widening 
all the time. But let us take a look at the 
five countries which produce more food than 
is needed for their own people. 

First, Australia. Australia is a very in- 
teresting country from two aspects. Not too 
long ago Australia was almost in the same 
condition as we are today, with surpluses of 
agricultural products, and at that time was 
an important food-exporting country. The 
Government of Australia decided that in the 
postwar world there would be no food prob- 
lem other than to dispose of surpluses. They 
also decided that the quicker the farm popu- 
lation could be shifted to the city, the better. 
Australia followed a policy of industrializa- 
tioh to such an extent that today Australia 
has more factory workers in relation to her 
population than we in the United States. 
Australia is almost, the size of the United 
States and has a population of 8 million, 
which is approximately the population of 
New York City. It is predicted that by the 
end of the century, Australia will have 40 
million people.. There were recent headlines 
in the papers of Australia which read— 
“Hunger Ahead?” “Remember the Land— 
Danger of Famine.” Some may call these 
scare headlines, but actually it is a fact. 
The other big problem in Australia is water, 
which is also a problem right here in Texas. 
In Australia, only 7% percent, or 144 million 
of their 1,904 million acres, has the climate 
and the soils, suitable for crop and intensive 
livestock production. There are two lessons 
that we might learn from Australia. First 
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we should not forget agriculture while we are 
striving so hard for industry. The second 
lesson concerns the importance of water, of 
which we are becoming more conscious all 
the time. 

Next, let us take a look at New Zealand as 
&@ surplus food producing country of the 
world. New Zealand is about the size of the 
State of Colorado in land area. Because of 
its size you can see that it is not of any 
major importance as far as world food supply 
is concerned. 

Canada is a country of large potential. 
The expansion of economic activity is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. Since the 
beginning of World War II, its rate of eco- 
nomic development has exceeded that of the 
United States. Since the beginning of World 
War II, Cariada has had a population in- 
crease of 21 percent and has increased its 
agricultural production 22 percent. 

Only about 10 percent of the land in 
Canada is suitable for cultivation. It is esti- 
mated that the maximum acreage in Canada 
would total 130 million acres, which for the 
sake of comparison is less than a third of 
the agricultural lands in the United States. 
Almost all agricultural land in Canada is 
handicapped by being subject to severe late 
frosts in spring and early frosts in the fall. 
In fact, there is frost in every month of the 
year in most of Canada. This frost boundary 
sharply limits the length of the growing 
season in Canada. Despite the fact that cli- 
mate is a stern master, regardless of the will 
of man, Canada is one of the world’s most 
important agricultural producers today. 

The country next to be considered is Ar- 
gentina. Argentina and Australia followed 
exactly the same pattern as far as indus- 
trialization is concerned. It is interesting to 
note that Argentina has a dictator govern- 
ment and Australia is a democracy, but both 
followed the same road of running the coun- 
try at the expense of the farmer. I would 
warn the chamber of commerce of the cities— 
don’t forget your farmers. Not too many 
years ago, Argentina was one of the world’s 
greatest exporters of foodstuffs, but today 
her whole agricultural position has changed 
drastically for the worse. 

Austrailia and Argentina exemplify the 
strong trend throughout the world to over- 
emphasize industrial production at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Argentina is one of the 
mst fertile regions of the earth. 

The Argentine pampas until recently pro- 
duced large surpluses of wheat, corn, flax- 
seed, fodder and more cattle than the meat- 
loving Argentine could consume. What are 
the causes of Argentina’s present plight? 
What is it that forced a nation accustomed 
to a diet of 200 pounds of meat per capita 
per year suddenly to institute a regime of 
meatiess days? The answer is very simple. 
The government of Argentina in order to 
carry out its program of industrialization, 
forgot its agriculture. Agricultural prod- 
ucts in Argentina were bought at cut throat 
prices, sold on the foreign markets to the 
highest bidder, and the profits were used by 
the government on vote-getting welfare 
plans. 

When all is said and done, there are actu- 
ally two nations which have a surplus of 
food, and ours is the really important one. 

What about our country? Should we con- 
cern ourselves with the numbers of people 
living in this country and the food and fiber 
they will need? 


First, let us talk a little about population, 
then agriculture. In the 1930’s it was be- 
lieved that our population was about to 
reach a peak and would then either level off 
or decline. At that time, death rates and 
birth rates were almost the same and we had 
virtually stopped immigration. It was pre- 
dicted that by 1960 our population would 
reach 140 million and by 1980 it would be 
about 154 million, All of these ideas have 
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been discharged and three things have 
happened. Immigration has been permit- 
ted to increase drastically, there has been 
a decline in our death rate; and a rapid 
increase has taken place in our birth rate. 
The summary of the situation is that our 
population is increasing at the rate of 
2% million people each year. The last esti- 
mate I was able to secure indicated that by 
the year 2000, we will have from 200 to 300 
million people in the United States. The 
first question we should ask ourselves is— 
can our farmlands produce sufficient food 
for this increase in our population? It is the 
opinion of the experts that within the next 
few years we will not go hungry, but they 
are not so sure about the year 1975—less than 
20 years from now. 

At the present time, our total cropland 
is, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, approximately 464 million acres. In the 
year 1974—I repeat within 20 years—it is 
predicted that we will need 577 million acres, 
or 113 million more than we have today, and 
70 million more than the Department of 
Agriculture believes possible through land 
development or reclamation. There are, of 
course, other factors, such as improved tech- 
niques, and it is estimated that this alone 
will be equivalent to production on 64 mil- 
lion acres. Factors on the other side will 
also be at work, and the chief one of these is 
soil erosion. Throughout our country we are 
losing the soil-erosion fight. In Iowa, one 
of our most productive States and one of the 
easiest to control, it is estimated that soll 
went downhill at the rate of 1 percent last 
year. It takes nature from 300 to 1,000 years 
to build back a single inch of topsoil, yet 
sometimes 1 rain or 1 dust storm will destroy 
that much topsoil in Texas. The Soil Con- 
servation Service has estimated that each day 
in the United States, as a result of erosion, 
we are losing 200 40-acre farms. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., I drive along the banks of the 
Potomac each day to work. The Potomac is 
almost always a muddy river and, although 
there are some 25 soil-conservation districts 
in the watershed, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice estimates that 544 million tons of soil 
will pass Washington going down the Poto- 
mac River this year. 

Another factor which is critical in our 
country is water supply. In our country as 
a whole, last year 40 million people had cause 
to worry about water. During the past 50 
years, our per capita consumption of water 
has doubled—and since our population has 
doubled it is evident that our water needs 
have increased 4 times since 1900. Today, 
throughout the country, we average using 
1,200 gallons per person each day. In Texas, 
future increases in industrial and agricul- 
tural production will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the size of the assured water sup- 
plies. 

Out in west Texas, in the High Plains area, 
there has been an insufficient amount of 
surface water to be impounced and many 
wells have been sunk into the ground. In 
1936, there were approximately 300 wells. 
Now there are over 9,000. As a result of so 
many well being dug, in one country the 
water levels dropped 30 feet—in another 
county 19 feet. So even tremendous ground 
reservoirs are not limitless. 
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need a national water policy as water will 
become more important each year for agri- 
c-lture and for industry. 

To briefly summarize the whole situation, 
we must realize that the protection of our 
agricultural base is the first meed of a na- 
tional defense program. By this I do not 
mean military defense, but the defense of 
values that make American life what it is. 

We in America have used, in 40 years, more 
of the earth's riches than all people the world 
over have used in 4,000 years. Can we keep 
it up? Time passes on. Within 24 hours 
there will be 75,000 additional people on the 
earth to feed and clothe. 


Coal Miners Will Benefit Under Mutual 
Security’ Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the fact that approximately 
$200 million of the foreign aid funds 
which we have voted this year are to be 
used to finance the shipment of coal 
from mines in the United States to 
foreign nations. It is expected that as a 
result of this program 10 million more 
tons of coal will be produced in this 
country during the present fiscal year 
than would have otherwise been possible. 

I represent one of the major coal pro- 
ducing areas in the State of Illinois. 
Conditions in this industry have been far 
from satisfactory. I am sure that fam- 
ilies who derive their livelihood from the 
mining of coal] will find conditions better 
as a result of this program than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

It is my understanding that this pro- 
gram for sending coal to nations which it 
it in our interest to help is comparable in 
concept to the program for disposing of 
surplus agricultural commodities which 
is specifically provided for in the Mutual 
Security Act this year. Both programs 
are based on the proposition that we 
should send commodities which are 
excess to our own needs to foreign na- 
tions whenever we can rather than to 
send money to be spent wherever the 
recipient nation desires. I am sure we 
render them an important service and at 
the same time recognize the needs of our 
own people when we operate in 
manner. : 

In addition to the export plan other 
steps have been taken to bolster the coal 
industry. President Eisenhower has 
named a top-level Cabinet committee to 
make recommendations. 

This action marks another step the 
present administration is taking to im- 
prove the situation of the coal miners 
of the United States. But my chief ob- 
jective is to see that the coal industry 
does not have to meet unfair competi- 
tion from other competitive power-pro- 
ducing products, 
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Drought Conditions in Texas Sixth 
C ssional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as early 
as July 16, I began to receive indications 
from my congressional district that the 
future crop conditions were threateneq 
by the continued drought and that cat. 
tlemen were already faced with a feeq 
shortage. 

With continued requests for aid pour- 
ing in, I dispatched the following wire to 
the administrative officer of the Agri- 
culture Commodity Stabilization Service 
and the county committee chairmen of 
5 of the 8 counties in my district where 
it was most apparent that some sort of 
assistance would be needed: 

Receiving letters and wires from your 
county concerning possible designation as 
disaster area. If you concur suggest your 
county committee immediately send appli. 
cation to State drought committee, College 
Station, and contact Governor in Austin. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I sent the 
following wire to the county supervisors 
and county committeemen of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration following my 
conversation with the national drought 
committee at which time I was advised 
@ personal representative of the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture was to visit in Texas: - 


Have received wires and letters from your 
county asking for relief on drought situation. 
Mr. Robert Ragains, Washington office, Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, will be in Ham- 
ilton, Tex., July 26. Suggest you attend 
meeting. 


In a concerted effort to learn of the 
situation as it really existed, and to be 
in ‘a better position to assist the farmers 
and ranchers in my district, under date 
of July 27 I wrote to the president of 
each bank in the Sixth District the fol- 
lowing letter of request for information: 

I have been receiving considerable mail 
from farmers and farm groups describing the 
extent of drought conditions in the Sixth 
District, and requesting emergency drought 
relief. 

As you know, the Department of Agri- 
culture can designate a drought area 4s 
eligible for emergency relief and farmers and 
ranchers in the area become entitled to pur- 
chase livestock feed at a reduced price and 
obtain emergency loans. It would be most 
helpful to me in evaluating the situation if I 
could receive advice from you as ‘o condi- 
tions in your own area. I would like very 
much to have information about general 
crop and livestock conditions and an opinion 
as to the seriousness of the situation. 

Your cooperation will be most helpful in 
assisting me to,chart a course of action most 
suitable to the needs of our district. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oui E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


This request brought back much need- 
ed information which was of great help 
to me in preparing requests to both the 
State and national drought committees. 
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samples of the type reply received ap- 
pear in order: 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

pear Mr. Teacue: This is the 21st day of 
temperatures from 100 to 112 and this day is 
hitting the top. Ata meeting of workers of 
the various agencies Friday afternoon the 
information from their records were that our 
last rain, and that was spotted in this county, 
was May 14. The drought along with the ex- 
treme heat has burned up pastures and se- 
verely reduced grain crops. Now, it is felt 
that if we do not receive a rain during this 
month, cotton will be very, very short. It is 
burning and many small bolls are prema- 

ly opening. 

Se ae surely appreciate your interest 
as manifested in your telegrams. I am en- 
closing clipping from the Daily Sun which 
reflects the efforts by all agency workers. We 
are to follow this with a meeting Wednesday 
morning to follow up our efforts in a formal 


Many thanks and with continued best 
wishes for you and yours, I beg to remain, 
Sincerely. 
P. S—We hope to contact Mr. Ragan. 


Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D. C.: 

Need your help in getting Leon County 
drought relief so livestock men can get pro- 
tein concentrate or grain and hay. Only 
9.07 inches of rain this year compared to 
22.49 inches. Supplemental feeding or mar- 
keting cattle only solution. 

Have sent petition to ASC headquarters 
with 90 farmers’ and ranchers’ signatures. 
Must have relief. 

JULY 30, 1954. 
Hon. Ottn E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tick: Thank you for your letter about 
drought conditions in your district. I am 
glad to give you the most accurate picture 
that I can of the situation and hope it will 
be of some help to you. 

My personal opinion is that Leon County 
{s in worse shape than at any time within my 
memory. The cotton crop is short, no silage 
to speak of was harvested, and ‘drought cut 
the corn and pea crops alarmingly. As for 
the ranchers, I do not see how they can meet 
their obligations. There is no grass now, and 
several good rains will be needed to do any 
good. Some stockmen are feeding now, while 
others have sold or are getting ready to sell 
because cows and calves.are losing weight 
every day. An inch of rain that fell today 
isn't enough to give much relief, with the 
pastures in the shape they are in, and, of 
course, it is too late to help crops. 

Iam sorry the picture is such a gloomy one, 
but it is really a serious situation. It is en- 
couraging to know that you are interested 
in the condition and needs of the district. 
If there is any further information I can give 
you, please let me know. 

Sincerely. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Otrn E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaAGue: Answering your letter of 
date July 27 with reference to the extreme 
drought throughout this area, I beg to advise 
I think our county is entirely eligible for 
emergency relief and the farmers and ranch- 
ers in this area are entitled to purchase live- 
stock feed at a reduced price and obtain 
emergency loans, 

The grass on our ranges and pastures is 

up very rapidly and in a number 
of places stock water is getting very scarce. 
We have not had any rain to amount to any- 
thing since about the middle of May and, 
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with the extreme heat we are experiencing at 
this time, the grass is burning very fast. We 
shall appreciate your assistance in getting 
our county placed on the emergency drought- 
relief program. 

Thanking you for writing me, and with 
best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. Ourn E. TEeacve, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear OttIn: In reply to your letter of the 
27th, the Thornton-Kosse-Groesbeck area 
and all other surrounding towns, have no 
prospect for cotton crop. Grass is burned 
up and unless farmers feed cattle now, I 
predict a tremendous loss due to starvation. 
I have never seen conditions as serious, and 
if it does not rain in the next few days, 
do not know how farmers will get financed 
next year. 

Unless farmers are helped by rain or by 
Government aid, many farmers will be out 
of business next year. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Orn E. TEaGve, 
Congressman, Sixth District of Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. TEacuve: In response to your 
letter of July 27, in regard to drought- con- 
ditions in this area will say that it ap- 
pears to me that it is worse than last 
year. Our pastures have burned up on ac- 
count of the lack of moisture. The alfalfa 
fields look like they are dead to me. 

Your help in this district will certainly 
be appreciated by our people. 

; JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. O.in E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sixth District of Tezas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter dated July 
27, 1954, and addressed to president of our 
bank, has been handed to me with a request 
that I make reply. A 

You ask to know about the drought and 
the extent of its damage. Well, it’s very 
bad and getting worse as the days go by. 
@ur cotton crop is maturing and burning 
every day, we have had no rain during the 
month of July and only 40 of an inch 
during June. 

Some of the very early corn will make a 
little, and there is a small amount of hay 
and alfalfa being saved. 

I have talked with several farmers and 
they seem to think Robertson County should 
be designated as in the drought area and 
that the farmers and stockmen should be 
able to buy hay and obtain emergency relief 
loans. 

My opinion is that if we do not receive 
rain within the next week or 10 days, many 
of our small cattlemen will be forced to 
dispose of their herd, as they will not be 
able to purchase feed during the winter. 

I hope the above will be of some help 
to you in charting your course of action. 

With personal good wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon, Our E. TEaGve, 
Congressman, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TeacGue: Your letter of the 27th 
instant with reference to drought conditions 
in this area received and carefully noted. 

I have personally discussed the drought, 
conditions of cattle ranges, and general crop 
conditions in this section with cattiemen, 
farmers, and businessmen in order to at- 
tempt to obtain a survey of this section. 

Grasshoppers were very numerous during 
the spring and summer of this year, and still 
exist in large numbers. They have destroyed 
considerable vegetation and grasses before 
the seriousness of the drought began. 
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At the present time range conditions are 
bad in certain sections of our trade area, 
while in others rains have occurred that were 
limited to a small area, that have made con- 
ditions fairly normal in those sections, 
which, however, are small compared to the 
general area. The corn crop is possibly 50 
percent of normal, while cotton has deteri- 
orated badly on the black and mixed lands, 
and shows small chance for much production 
unless rains occur at an early date. I have 
been advised that hay is difficult to purchase 
locally, and the necessity of feeding cattle 
exists at this time in part of this section. 

As to emergency loans, I do not believe 
that in our particular area these are neces- 
sary now, but should there be no rain loans 
of this type might be essential at a later date. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, and with 
kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Our E. Teacve, 
Congressman From Tezas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in reply to your 
letter of the 27th addressed to my father, and 
I am taking the liberty of answering it be- | 
cause he is ill. 

Robertson County, and I am sure most of 
the other counties in your district, are suf- 
fering a severe drought. Farmers and ranch- 
ers tell us that they are feeding their cattle 
because there is not enough good grass in 
their pastures to carry them. Also livestock 
feed that can be located is priced in excess 
of their financial ability or credit rating to 
purchase it, With our farmers complaining 
about the drought and the feed situation, as 
well as their cattle losing weight because of 
insufficient feed, there is no doubt in our 
minds that Robertson County should be de- 
clared an emergency and being eligible for 
USDA drought relief. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly ap- 
preciated, and we feel sure you will take the 
necessary steps to help our cattlemen secure 
hay and other feed during this drought. 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Outn E. TEacve, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Replyirg to 
your letter of July 26, general crop and live- 
stock conditions in Ellis County are deteri- 
orating rapidly due to the lack of rain. The 
following comparative figures for 1954 and 
1953 will speak for themselves: 














1953: Inches 
cinema cibntepaiintgmndetigg 0. 88 
ET iiigecemnitnp ith egliiiilan aah lateallenstintl 1.33 
ciisinaibiieisiinlaben tai egiiabtligeh tons ditmapislcnin ts 3. 03 
A titan ep ctimsncn es ctinsevchepthiaiiitlinieteniiiiadibalbasinnits 4.76 
PO ihn atta nplitatesexineati ean bia itdct sbi 4.92 
PE ipntcigilinemwtinditesiineindankininlinaea . 64 

SUN ti ciiatietttis viene celal cinta tssaicatleatioanianas 15. 56 

1954: 

I iicicitartniiasmanantiteopenan cn tvatiisaa 2. 20 
GG ivtcntnee tninainiinm indian - 84 
Ne tilanicinnmepepitiintigianinwindpatncintngenitt . 69 
Sa siittictahcncisbahtiitndiacsencimattirchmscitions 1.83 
Pe hicisely eecieiialn ites donghiiitfuicSndvincttidsiesdincliy 2.04 
ih silbtiinlen eis sitsinnmeitiniiiaili Mead aiden deinen . 55 

AT sila: sntntiiciilntainintbigidsencitimeititacets 8.14 


~- July to date—only a trace. 

The early grain such as wheat and maize 
made a fair crop, but the late grain will 
probably be a failure. Cotton, the cash crop, 
is hardly knee high and blooming in the top. 
The continued dry and hot weather is seri- 
ously retarding the growth of the cotton 
plants and if there is no rain within the 
next 10 days or 2 weeks at the most, the crop 
will be extremely short. 
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Many of the farmers are having to sell 
their livestock due to lack of feed and no 
water. Prices are already depressed and are 
being further depressed as the hot weather 
continues, forcing still more farmers to liq- 
uidate. Pastures are burned up and gone. 
This affects the dairyman even more than the 
cattleman. 

I think that the farmers and livestock 
people of this county are entitled to emer- 
gency drought relief. Rest assured that this 
bank is most sympathetic with our farm 
and livestock customers and is cooperating 
to the maximum degree possible under Fed- 
eral banking regulations. In other words, 
we are riding with our customers in these 


trying times. 


I certainly hope that you will be able 


to give our people equal treatment to people 
elsewhere suffering the same drought condi- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours. 


Jory 30, 1954. 
Hon. OLIn E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sizth District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Orn: I have your letter of the 26th 
with reference to the drought conditions in 
this vicinity of Ellis County. 

As your letters will refiect, we have had 
more than 23 days of extreme hot weather 
and unless we get some rain immediately, 
we will be in the worst condition than any 
period in many years. If we get rain, we 
will only make a very short crop. 

It seems to me what this vicinity will 
need will be some form of emergency loans 
to farmers who will not be able to finance 
themselves or where the bank cannot carry 
them over for such a great amount. Of 
course we are going to try to take care of 
every account that we have and will go the 
limit with them; however, I do feel that we 
will have a good number that will either 
have to sell out or get a longer term of loan 
than can be. arranged with local banks. 

The feed and hay arrangement will help 
but believe that the emergency loans will 
do the most actual good here. I certainly 
feel that Ellis County should be included 
in the drought area. 

Thanking you for your good work for our 
district and assuring you of my help in any 
matter in which I may cooperate with you 
or your staff. 

With sincerest best wishes, { am, 

Yours truly. 

JuLy 27, 1954. 
Hon. Oxtn E. TEAGCvE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of inquiry as to the 
drought condition in this area has just been 
received. I am a native of Ellis County, and 
to my knowledge there has not been a worse 
situation confronting this section in the past 
30 years. Our rainfall, as you know, has 
been deficient for the past several years, and 
there has been no rain of any consequence 
for the past 60 days, and this is the 22d 
successive day of maximum temperatures of 
over 100°. 

I would estimate the hay crop, including 
Johnson grass and native meadows, at 25 
percent of normal, and without moisture in 
the next 10 days there will be no second cut- 
tings. The corn crop is very 


maize is almost a complete failure. The 
pastures are completely burned up and I 
doubt if rain at this time would improve 
them enough to give much grazing before 
winter. The cotton is deterior 
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than they need reduced prices on feed. Most 
of the cattle are going to be forced to market 
within the next 30 days. I see no incentive 
in buying feed to carry cattle through the 
winter, regardléss of its price, when the cattle 
will not sell for the cost of the feed when 
they do go to market. 

The facts given describe the situation as 
I see it, and I trust they may be of some 
assistance to you in arriving at the actual 
conditions prevailing in our district. 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLyY 26, 1954. 
The Honorable OLIn E. TEaGvE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear OLIN: Mr. came in and talked 
to me a few minutes ago about the drought 
situation in Ellis County. It has been 3 
weeks or longer that the temperature has 
been 100° and a large part of the time it 
has been 105° and 108°. We haven't had a 
Train in about 3 months. 

As a whole, our oat crop was short and this 
hot July weather has ruined the ‘corn crop 
and if we don’t get an extremely large rain 
on the cotton within the next week or 10 
days, I don’t think we can possibly mave 
over half a crop, and @ sorry crop of cotton 
on the reduced acreage we have in this 
county, will place some farmers in an awfully 
bad circumstance. 
the county have burned brown and all the 
farms that have cattle have been feeding 
them for about a month. A good rain, if it 
comes immediately, would change our pic- 
ture some but if it is longer than a week or 
10 days it would not help much. 

I will write you a letter in about a week or 
10 days and give you a more accurate picture 
of Ellis County. Thanking you for past 
favors, I remain, 

Respectfully yours. 

; JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Ouin E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. TeaGue: I appreciate your letter 
of July 27th, asking about drought condi- 
tions in our locality. 

We have a record drought here, according 
to the oldtimers the driest on record. Our 
shallow wells are all Gry. We do not have 
any feed here and have not made any in 4 
years. We do need relief here if any one 
does. Most farmers and ranchers have sold 
below their normal stock herd because of dry 
weather. Our cotton crop this year looks 
very bad, looks like 6 to 10 acres to the bale. 

People in this community are in need of 
this relief and would appreciate very much 
if they could get some relief with cheap feed 
for livestock. 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLty 30, 1954. 
Representative Orn TEaGuE: 

The board of directors and officers of the 
Ellis County Farm Bureau in a special ses- 
sion Thursday night in Waxahachie resolved 
to urgently request you to do all in your 
power to influence the inclusion of Ellis 
County in the Federal disaster relief area. 
The rainfall here has been only % of normal 
so far this year. Present feed supplies are 
dwindling at an alarming rate. A 1- or 2- 
inch rain will not alleviate this condition. 
This organization of 1,560 farm families in 
Ells County urgently request your imme- 
diate attention to this matter. 


Pasture in practically all 


September 


on full feed for cattle in part of the county 
and on half feed in other parts. Hay is not 
to be had—and too late even though we haq 
tain to make a hay crop. Many farmers ar 
Placing their cattle on the market due ty 
shortage of feed. .One farmer remarked tha 
it doesn’t make sense to feed a $50 COW on 
75-cent hay for the next 8 months. 

If we do not get a good rain by the end of 
the first week in August, we should definitely 
be placed in the distressed area. 

Yours very truly. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. Ourw E. TEacvuz, . 
Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your letter in regard to the 
drought condition in our community, it is 
the worst drought that we have had in the 
past 25 years. Our people will have to have 
some outside help if the conditions do not 
change in the near future. 

Sincerely yours. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. Orr TEacveE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TEAGUE: This acknowledges 
your letter of the 26th, and I was glad to 
receive it because on this proposition of 
having Hill County declared in the emer- 
gency drought district. I have been on the 
fence heretofore; but it looks like I am going 
to have to fall off on the side of those favor- 
ing putting Hill County in the drought re- 
lief district. 

It is needless to say that we have cer- 
tain pepole who will suffer greatly if condi- 
tions continue as they are, and will lose 
their foundation stock and probably every- 
thing else they have unless conditions 
change. Up to this time our conditions have 
been fairly favorable and I have always been 
optimistic, but certain things could happen 
in a short while that would turn it around 
completely. 

Right now I am willing to join those in 
favor of having Hill County placed in posi- 
tion to get emergency drought relief when 
and if conditions continue as they are and 
it becomes necessary to have some help in 
the reduction of the price for their herds. 

With kind personal regards. 

Yours very respectfully. 


JULY 30, 1954. 
Hon, O.tn E. TEacve, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter re- 
garding drought conditions in our section. 

It appears that the situation is even more 
serious than when this section was previ- 
ously declared to be in a drought relief area. 
This is a community which normally raises 
large quantities of hay—i. e. enough for its 
own cattle and enough to sell for a cash 
crop. This year we have numbers of cattle 
owners who will not raise enough for their 
own use and some will be 75 percent short 
of this. On my own farms I have 50 acres 
devoted to hay crops. I expect to bale about 
10 percent of normal. 

In my opinion, if nothing is done, fully 
50 percent of the cattle from our community 
will have to go to market within the next 
60 days, and, it is questionable whether or 
not complete dispersals of local beef-type 
herds of cattle would not be wise. 

Yours very truly. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. O_my TEacur, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN TxacuE: It seems 4s if 
the drought we are experiencing is the most 
severe we have had in several years. 

The oat, corn, and hay crops are practically 
complete failures. Pasture land and ranges 
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are in very poor condition and an abundant 
supply of moisture, which we have not re- 
ceived, Will not benefit them this year. Cot- 
ton is deteriorating fast and the crop will 
be extremely short unless we receive ample 
rainfall within the next 2 weeks. 

It is my candid opinion that emergency 
drought relief is essential for this territory 
if ranchers hope to keep their foundation 
herds and some farmers obtain the necessary 
funds to make a@ crop. 

Sincerely yours. 


JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. Otin E. TEAGUE, 
Sizth District of Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGuE: In response to your let- 
ter of July 26 will say that the present agri- 
cultural prospects in this area are not at all 
encouraging. 

After receiving your letter I contacted one 
of the outstanding farmers of the community 
and he is of the opinion that this area 
should be designated as eligible for emer- 
gency relief for farmers and stockmen to pur- 
chase feed at reduced prices. 

At the present time our section is suffer- 
ing from the most severe drought in the 
memory of many older people. The oat crop 
was a near failure and other small grain is in 
about the same category. Unless rain falls 
in a sufficient amount within the next few 
days the cotton crop will be the shortest in 
the history of this county. Pastures are as 
dry as in midwinter and many of the stock- 
men are disposing of their herds due to the 
lack of grass and water. 

Until the present time a majority of the 
people have not been in favor of asking for 
any emergency relief for this area but con- 
ditions are now different. The people of our 
section are very high-class citizens and are 
not asking for a gift but would appreciate 
being placed in a position to carry on their 
operations by being in a position to purchase 
feed at a price they could pay. 

Yours very truly. 

JULY 23, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The anxiety of 
farmers and farm groups in the Sixth Dis- 
trict over drought conditions in this dis- 
tract is certainly very substantial. 

The continuing lack of moisture this sum- 
mer has dried up pastures and farmlands 
to such an extent that most farmers and 
cattlemen in this district face a very critical 
situation. The very slim prospect for a good 
crop year dwindles more each day. It is a 
certainty that livestock owners will have to 
purchase feed for most of the fall months 
as well as for winter and spring. 

At present feed prices the forced purchase 
of the needed feed to tide livestock owners 
over until next year practically forces them 
to take a substantial setback unless some 
sort of emergency relief can be appropriated. 

With the urgency of this predicament in 
mind, I feel sure that your experience in 
these matters will come to the front in re- 
lieving the distress so prevalent at this time. 

Sincerely yours. 


JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLin E. Teacve, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Teague: I received your inquiry 
about the drought conditions in the area 
that our bank represents and I can say that 
the situation is very serious. We have dairy, 
cattle, and general farmers in our area. 
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Due to the long period that cattle will 
have to be fed, I do not think that the farm- 
ers, ranchers, and dairy farmers will be 
financially able to pay a high price for feed 
unless they receive emergency drought relief. 

I can recommend to you to place our area 
under the drought relief program. 

Yours very truly. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. Ourn E. Teacve, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: We have your letter of 
July 26, regarding the drought situation in 
our county. 

Mr. Tzacus, the condition in our county 
is Just about as bad as it could possibly be. 
Our pastures are dried up and the cattlemen 
are without feed, as well as water. We 
have had about as hot weather in the past, 
but this is the driest we have ever had, at 
least, since I have been in the bank which 
has been 47 years. 

We think our farmers and ranchers. will 
need and are entitled to all the drought as- 
sistance the Government can provide. 

Sincerely yours. ‘ 

JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. O.in E. TEAGvE, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: We certainly 
appreciate your special interest in Hill Coun- 
ty farmers during this drought situation. 
Our condition is more serious than at any 
time since this county was first declared a 
disaster area. The major portion of Hill 
County has received 5 to 6 inches of moisture 
this year. Native and supplemental pastures, 
hay and grain crops have failed or have pro- 
duced very little. Cotton will have to re- 
ceive ample moisture soon to produce near 
normal. 

Iam attaching a copy of the recommenda- 
tion made by the Hill County mobilization 
committee that Hill County be placed in a 
drought disaster area under Public Law 
875. 

We believe the necessary steps have been 
taken to get Hill County designated. We 
shall appreciate all you can do toward that 
end. 

This letter is to answer your telegrams to 
Mr. and to me, also, to again thank 
you for your interest and help. 

Sincerely yours. 





JULY 23, 1954. 
To: State Mobilization Committee, College 
Station, Tex. 
From: Hill County Mobilization Committee, 
Hillsboro, Tex. 
Subject: Drought relief. 


As a result of personal observations made 
by members of the Hill County Mobilization 
Committee, and requests made by farmers, 
ranchers, and , the mobilization 
committee felt that it was in order to grant 
to a group of farmers, ranchers, and dairy- 
men a hearing to study the effect of the con- 
tinuous drought in this area. 

At the hearing testimonials from more 
than 40 farmers, ranchers, and dairymen em- 
phasized the following: 

1. Grass on pasture and rangeland is de- 
pleted. P 

2. Feed reserves are running extremely low. 
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We, the Mobilization Committee of Hill 
County, recommend that Hill County be 
placed in a drought-disaster area and that 
farmers, ranchers, and dairymen be allowed 
to receive the maximum benefts provided by 
Public Law 875. 

JULY 29, 1954. 
Mr. Oxtn E. Teacve, 
Congressman Sixth District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mk. TEAGUE: We appreciate very much 
your concern for the farmers of our area, 
and in general we think we have the most 
serve drought of all time. 

As you probably know the drought started 
much earlier and the effect is that where we 
usually make a feed crop before dry weather 
sets in there will be very few farmers that 
will make any feed at all. 

The cotton acres were drastically cut in 
our section this year and due to dry weather 
there are a lot of acres with very poor stand 
and some farmers were unable to get part of 
their cotton up at all. 

The cotton doesn’t have enough stalk to 
make more than 50 percent of a crop even 
though we could get moisture now. We are 
out of grass and cattle are losing a lot of 
weight, also water has played out in a lot 
of cases. 

We don’t hesitate to say it is the most 
severe drought that we have ever known. 

We think that if something could be done 
so the farmer and cattleman could get help 
that it would be for the benefit of the coun- 
try in general. 

Hoping this to be the information which 
you seek and praying that something can be 
done. 

Very truly yours. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. Our E. TEacve, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In reply to 
your letter of July 27, asking for informa- 
tion in regard to the seriousness of the 
drought situation, all we can say is that it 
is very critical. 

We have gone for over a 2-month period 
without any rain, causing a grain and hay 
crop failure with the pastures burned to a 
crisp. 

In view of the above we are going to ask 
that Freestone County be designated as a 
drought area in order that our farmers and 
ranchers be eligible for emergency relief un- 
der the Government program. 

Sincerely yours. 


JuLy 29, 1954. 
Mr. Orin TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: We are in re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 26th regarding 
drought conditions in our area and surround- 
ing territory. 

Most ali of our cattlemen and farmers are 
out of grass; I would sey that 90 percent of 
them are out of grazing or limited seriously 
in relation to normal conditions for this sea- 
son of the year. Very little hay has been 
made, and in our immediate area we at pres- 
ent have very poor promise of making a 
cotton crop and getting the use of the seed 
and their byproducts. I have talked with 
several of our leading cattlemen and farmers 
this week, and they seem to think that our 
local condition is worse than at any time 
within the past 4 or 5 years. If we could get 
good rains within a few days, we still could 
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JULY 28, 1954. 
O.tn E. TEAGUE, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Committee voted yesterday to request Free- 
stone County be placed in disaster area, Let~ 
ters to State committee and Governor. 
» JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. O.rw E. TEaGvE, 
House Office Building: 
Yours of 26th received. Crop conditions 
25 percent normal; pasture and livestock less. 
Situation serious. Letter in detail to follow, 


JuLyY 28, 1954. 
Mr. O.tn E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: On account of 
the drought in this area, it is my belief that 
this area in Navarro County should be eligi- 
ble for emergency drought relief. 

We have lost our feed crops; and if we do 
not get a rain in a very short time, there will 
be very little cotton made. 

The cattle in this area are suffering from 
the drought and will have to be sold unless 
our farmers can get relief. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Speaker, following the receipt of 
these replies, I had them photostated 
and forwarded them together with a 
personal request for designation of seven 
counties in my district to be named dis- 
aster areas. Following is the letter of 
transmittal to the national and State 
drouth committees which I mailed on 
August 5: 


Mr. Kenwnetn Scorr, 
National Drought Disaster Committee, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: For the past 3 or 4 weeks 
I have been receiving letters concerning the 
drought situation in-my district. I do not 
know which counties have requested that 
they be designated as a drought-disaster 
area. I do know that a number of the coun- 
ties have made this request. 

As a result of the letters from individual 
farmers and agricultural people in every 
county, I wrote a letter to each banker of 
my district that I knew was interested and 
had knowledge of the agricultural situation, 
and I am enclosing the letters I received in 
answer from Ellis County, Freestone County, 
Hill County, Leon County, Limestone 
County, Navarro County, and Robertson. 
County. At this date I have not received 
a reply from Brazos County. To further 
point out the severity of the situation, I 
am enclosing extract of a letter from an 
individual who would have knowledge of 
conditions in Limestone County. 

A year ago when these same counties were 
being considered, I wrote the bankers and 
their replies were considerably different. I 
believe these letters from the bankers to be 
very accurate and I want to urge your com- 
mittee to give careful consideration to de- 
claring these counties drought-disaster 
areas. 


Avucust 5, 1954. 


Sincerely, 
Our E. TEAcUE, 


Congressman, 


Aveovust 5, 1954. 
SratTe Droucnt ComMrrrTes, Stats or TExAs, 
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As a result of letters from individual farm- 
ers and agricultural people in every county, 
I wrote a letter to each banker of my dis- 
trict that I knew was interested and had 
knowledge of the agricultural situation, and 
I am enclosing photostatic copies of answers 
received to my letter from Ellis County, Free- 
stone County, Hill County, Leon County, 
Limestone County, Navarro County, and Rob- 
ertson County. At this date I have not re- 
ceived a reply to my letter from Brazos 
County. 

A year ago when these same counties were 
being considered, I wrote the bankers and 
their replies were considerably different. I 
believe these letters from the bankers to be 
very accurate, and I want to urge your com- 
mittee to give careful consideration to de- 
claring these counties drought disaster areas. 


Sincerely, 
Ouin E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, 


On August 12, I received advice from 
the State drought committee that the 
seven counties in my district about which 
I wrote had been included in a list for- 
warded to the national drought commit- 
tee for designation as disaster areas. On 
August 18 Mr. Kenneth Scott, of the na- 
tional drought committee, announced 
that an additional 42 counties in Texas 
were named as disaster areas, but the 7 
in my district were not included. 

On the morning of August 20, how- 
ever, the national drought committee re- 
leased a new list of disaster areas, in- 
cluding the seven counties in my dis- 
trict; but I fear that the designation 
came much too late to be of any real 
help to my farmers and ranchers. 


Workload of the 


Committee on Foreign 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is pre- 
paring a survey of its activities during 
the 83d Congress. I believe this docu- 
ment will prove useful to the Members 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
Congress in general, and to the press 
and public, in giving a review of activ- 
ities which form an important part of 
the formulation and implementation of 
United States foreign policy. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
during this 83d Congress has just con- 
cluded legislative activities which dem- 
onstrate not only the time 


September 3 


ing. Up to that time there apparently 
had been no other instance in which 
the Congress had taken initiative to such 
an extent in giving direction to the 
Executive for the conduct of foreign 
affairs in this manner. In the Mutua] 
Security Act of 1954 the committee wrote 
into the act a modification which was 
atiopted by the Congress. Countries wil] 
now be eligible to receive military aig 
financed from funds appropriated for 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 on the condi- 
tion that they taave either joined to. 
gether in or are developing collective 
defense programs in a manner satisfac. 
tory to the United States as determined 
by the President. The basic require. 
ment remains that a signatory of the 
European Defense Community Treaty 
must have ratified that instrument be. 
fore it can qualify for assistance. The 
provision recognizes the fact that a new 
approach to mutual American and Eu- 
ropean security objectives may be neces. 
sary if the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty is not ratified and provides 
the President with the means to pursue 
such an approach. 

Second. Under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, considered during the second 
session, as a result of committee action 
concurred in by the Congress, the For- 
eign Operations Administration is to be 
terminated at the close of business on 
June 30, 1955. For the first time in 
many years, we will not. have an inde- 
pendent agency or semi-independent 
agency dispersing foreign aid. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, the regular depart. 
ments of the executive branch will take 
over such activities as will proceed under 
the mutual-security program. 

Third. As I stated in my remarks on 
the conference agreement on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954: 

Another significant feature of this bill has 
been the changing pattern of foreign aid from 
economic to military. We all recall that un- 
der the Marshall plan foreign aid was almost 
100 percent economic, but with the initia- 
tion of the mutual-security bill there has 
been a most significant change until now 
this year’s bill carries between 75 and 8 
percent for military support to our allies and 
only a relatively small ion for eco- 
nomic aid which is largely devoted to carry- 
ing out the point 4 program. So we have 
seen a shift from 2 years ago when our aid 
was about equally divided between economic 
and military to the vast majority of our aid 


being for military purposes to our allies for 
our own security and the defense of the free 
world. 


Fourth. In the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee insisted on putting in a loan pro- 
vision, which was substantially adopted 
by the Congress. Under the act, not 
less than $200 million can be used only 
to make loans. This should result ina , 
subsequent saving of this amount for our 
hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Fifth. The downward trend in our for- 
eign-aid spending has been considerably 
accelerated due in large part to the com- 
mittee’s activities in this regard. The 
original Executive request for the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1953 was $5,828 
732,500. The committee cut this amount 
by almost $500 million. The 
amount appropriated was $4,531,507,000. 
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In the Mutual Security Act of 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked for $3.6 billion, in 
contrast to President Truman’s last 
budget request in 1952 for $7.9 billion. 
The committee cut the $3.6 billion by 
$7,500,000. The final amount appropri- 
ated was $2,781,499,816. 

It should be noted that this session of 
the Congress cut our foreign aid more 
than 50 percent below the 1952 figure. 

While the mutual-security legislation 
has been the most important work of the 
committee during this Congress, men- 
tion should be made of the multitude of 
other bills and résolutions which have 
been a part of committee activity. Such 
measures include international bridges 
and power projects, international claims, 
reorganization of the Department of 
State and of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, the question of the seating 
of the Chinese Communists in the United 
Nations, Soviet Communist interference 
in Latin America, international telecom- 
munications, international organizations 
such as the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, congressional 
expressions of sympathy and good will 
following drought and flood disaster to 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, and Bel- 
gium, good-will expressions on Pan 
American Day, international sanitation 
projects, controlling the exportation and 
importation of arms and munitions, the 
charter of vessels to citizens of the Phil- 
ippines, and even the question of increas- 
ing the fee for executing an application 
for a passport from $1 to $3. This is by 
no means an exhaustive list, but it does 
give an indication of the variety of the 
subjects with which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has dealt. 

In connection with its consideration of 
measures on these diverse subjects, the 
committee received 38 messages from the 
President and executive communica- 
tions. The committee made 75 requests 
to Government departments and agen- 
cies for reports on legislation under con- 
sideration. 

The fact that a bill or a resolution is 
small or may involve little or no money 
has made little difference to the commit- 
tee in considering every measure fully 
and carefully. The increasing workload 
of committee activities was amply dem- 
onstrated during the 83d Congress. Two 
hundred and sixty-five full committee 
and subcommittee meetings weré held, 
during which 361 witnesses were heard— 
totaling 701 appearances—and 11,507 
pages of printed and typed record were 
compiled. The time spent in session by 
the full committee was 306 hours, 54 
minutes, and by the subcommittees 158 
hours, 42 minutes, making a total of 465 
hours and 36 minutes of House Foreign 
eng Committee activity in this re- 
spect. 

A statistical summary of committee 
operations is given in the following table: 

Analysis of activities 


COMMER S TNS ibs Siesta en cheh aheceieceressieson 
Miscellaneous subcommittees__.__.. 
Number of conference committees... 


ore @ 


Number of meetings of conference 
ONES 5 nes 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
referred to the committee__..._... 
(Of this number 24 are dupli- 
cates.) : 

Number of simple and concurrent res- 
olutions referred to the committee. 
(Of this number 60 are dupli- 


cates. 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
considered by the committee... 
(Includes duplicate measures.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
reported favorably__........- ‘gj 
(Includes ‘separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
favorably reported by committee 
and passed by House__._....._-_. 
Includes separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
enacted into law........_...._-.. 
(Includes separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) . 
Number of simple and concurrent 
resolutions considered by the com- 
WGN Co since inwudnsied bios 
(Includes duplicate measures.) 
Number of simple and concurrent 
resolutions reported and acted up- 
on in the House...............-- o 
Number of hearings__.............. 
(Open and executive.) 
Number of pages of committee hear- 
(Includes printed hearings, 
stenographic transcripts, and 
committee minutes of open 
and executive sessions.) 
Number of pages of reports......... 
Number of witnesses__............_. 


Number of committee reports: 
Reports on legislation........ 31 


i htineseon int in apc tana amREIRL 2 
Conference reports._......... 2 
Reports on resolutions of in- 
QO F nicks kccniiihe 0 
Subcommittee reports on legis- 
lation (printed and mimeo- 
Grapes)... caeniacioenue 6 
Special reports... occniccsien 11 
BORD. cnn oncisiibbueeinen sed: 


Number of messages from the Presi- 
dent and Executive communica- 
tions referred to the committee___ 

Number of House documents referred 


Number of memorials and petitions 
referred to the committee___...._. 
Number of reports requested from 
Government departments and 
agencies on legislation referred to 


Approximate number of pages in Con- 
gressional Record of House consid- 
eration on bills and resolutions re- 


Number of Members sponsoring meas- 
ures referred to the committee... 
Number of studies and memoranda 
prepared for the members of the 
committee by the staff............ 
Time spent in sessions: 
By committee: 
Executive, 261 hours, 54 minutes. 
Open, 45 hours, 0 minutes. 


Open, 61 hours, 41 minutes. 
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6 
111 


175 


11 


11, 507 


1, 723 
361 


701 


128 


15 


152 


613 


Total.....-..... 465 hours, 36 minutes 
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Approximate total authoriza- 
tion in measures consid- 
ered by committee and 
passed by House and en- 
acted into law.........._ $8, 411, 748, 775 
(By way of comparison, 
the money involved in pub- 
lic bills before the commit- 
tee during the 73d Cong. was 
$102, 000.) 


Recognizing the tremendous stake 
that the public has in what the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee does, I have 
tried to make as much information as 
possible available to the public. With 
the committee’s cooperation, it has been 
my practice after each secret session 
meeting to give the press a digest of 
information received or action taken 
during the meetings, consonant of course 
with security regulations. Practically 
all documents published for the use of 
the committee, with the exception of 
those having a security classification, are 
available either for distribution to the 
public or for inspection by the public. 
These include the committee's legislative 
calendar, legislative hearings, reports on 
legislation, reports of study missions, 
background studies on special subjects, 


- and the survey of its activities. 


I believe this practice of informing the 
public to the greatest possible extent is 
a vitally important part of our responsi- 
bilities as representatives of the people. 





The Federal Trade Commission Investiga- 
tion of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 1 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESI]iNTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude herewith the first portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

SuMMarRY 

In summary, the results of the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation of the 
coffee price spiral of 1953-54 can be stated 
as follows: 

1. The increase in green coffee prices, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
from $0.58 to $0.964%, which occurred be- 
tween December 1953 and April 1954, and the 
corresponding increase in average retail 
roasted coffee prices from $0.91 to $1.18 
(popular brands increased to $1.32) cannot 
be explained in terms of the competitive 
laws of supply and demand. 

It now appears evident that while frost 
Gamage may reduce the 1954-55 Parana 
coffee crop by 3.5 million bags as reported, 
this damage was as—perhaps more—import- 
ant psychologically than materially. The 
frost had no significant effect upon the 1953- 
54 crop; it did reduce the prospective Brazil- 
fan crop for 1954-55. It would, therefore 
be normal to expect higher prices during 
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the closing months of the 1953-54 crop year 
to meet the anticipated deficiency in the 
1954-55 crop. However, the price rise was 
far in excess of what might be expected un- 
der the competitive laws of supply and 
demand—greater than was necessary to ac- 
complish the carry-over. 

An examination of price behavior and crop 
forecasts reveals the unrealistic behavior of 
all factors in the coffee trade. Brazil ap- 
pears to have produced a little over 19 million 
bags of coffee in 1953-54. Giving full weight 
to the announced curtailment of production 
in Parana where the frost damage was most 
severe, it appears that Brazil’s coffee crop in 
1954-55 will amount to 18 million bags, or a 
reduction of less than 8 percent. World cof- 
fee production in 1953-54 appears to have 
been between 41.5 and 41.9 million bags; if 
there were no increase in production else- 
where, the predicted decline in Brazilian 
output would amount to less than 4 percent 
of world production. Yet during the year 
ending July 1, 1954, the spot price of green 
coffee in New York advanced 57 percent, and 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
the price of the September future advanced 
61 percent. What is known with respect to 
the nature of the demand for coffee in the 
immediate past would indicate that a price 
increase of less than 15 percent would have 
accomplished any reduction in conr.imer 
purchasing necessary to equate demand with 
supply. If due allowance is made for a 
higher sensitivity of price because stocks 
were lower at this time than in previous 
years, the expected price increase. could 
scarcely have exceeded 20 to 25 percent. 
Furthermore, estimated increases in coffee 
production in other areas of Brazil, other 
Western Hemisphere countries, and else- 


where will more than offset the estimated 
reduction in output in Parana. Hence, the 
world supply outlook, barring future frosts 


and droughts, is for about 42 million bags for 
the crop year 1954-55—a slightly larger crop 
than in 1953-54—and for continuing larger 
crops thereafter. 

Nor can the 1953-54 price spiral be ex- 
plained in terms of increased world demand, 
Over the past several years per capita con- 
sumption in the United States has declined 
in the face of rising prices. Until now this 
decline has been offset by increased con- 
sumption in Western Europe. However, now 
that per capita consumption in Europe has 
just about regained its pre World War II 
level, it is unlikely that henceforth it can 
increase sufficiently to offset the reduction 
in United States consumption that will re- 
sult from the current high prices. On the 
contrary, nearly all Western European coun- 
tries except Western Germany anticipate re- 
ductions in consumption following recent 
price increases. 

With production increasing and consump- 
tion decreasing at present coffee price levels. 
prospects are for lower coffee prices in the 
future barring excessive crop damage and 
provided supply and demand are permitted 
freely to run their course. 

But if the current level of coffee prices 
cannot be explained altogether in terms of 
competitive supply and demand, to what ad- 
ditional factors may it be attributed? 

2. The inadequacy of present crop report- 
ing systems in coffee growing countries was 
a basic cause of the spéctacular in- 
crease, and this condition permitted other 
forces to operate on price. Coffee is pro- 
-duced in relatively underdeveloped countries 
and is consumed principally in the economi- 
cally more advanced countries—especially 
the United States. Crop reporting in the 
coffee producing countries, as would be ex- 
pected has not progressed nearly so far as 
it has in the more commercially developed 
countries. In the absence of a reliable re- 
porting system, producing countries histor- 
ically have tended to estimate their annual 
crops with a conservative bias, which ex~ 
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plains why they have generally tended to 
overstate the severity of crop damages. The 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries appear in the past intuitively to 
have adjusted themselves to discounting 
these biases in crop reports. Accordingly, 
when reports from Brazil indicated severe 
frost damage to coffee trees in Parana in July 
1953, it elicited scarcely any reaction from 
the coffee trade in consuming countries. 
However, by December it became evident 
that some, perhaps all, of the reported July 
frost damage was real. Since no reliable 
data on the world coffee crop was available, 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries apparently expected the worst and, 
going to the other extreme, acted as though 
world coffee supplies would be less in 1954-55 
than in 1953-54 by 3.5 million bags, the pre- 
dicted loss in Parana due to the July frost. 

3. Simultaneously, activity on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange produced 
an upward price spiral that appeared to con- 
firm the trade's worst expectations. On De- 
cember 1, 1953, a small group of Brazilian 
speculators entered the futures market, and 
by December 2, the day on which the Bra- 
zilian Government decreed that coffee farm- 
ers would be financed at a loan rate of 
Cr$1,500 rather than Cr$1,200 per bag, they 
had taken over a substantial percentage of 
the total long position. The price of De- 
cember futures on that date was $0.5840 per 
pound. Immediately the price of green- 


- coffee futures began an upward spiral, and 


was followed closely behind by green coffee 
spot prices. Private Brazilian speculative in- 
terests, which comprised this inisial group 
and two succeeding small groups, held sub- 
stantial long positions in the coffee-futures 
market until January 13, 1954, by which time 
the price of near futures had risen to $0.725 
per pound. In the meantime unusually large 
long positions were taken by United States 
speculative interests. 


Throughout most of December coffee- 
futures prices were slightly above spot prices. 
The price spiral continued with"only momen. 
tary interruptions until April 2, at which 
time the price of July futures stood at 
$0.9635 per pound. Thereafter, as expecta- 
tions with respect to the 1954-55 crop were 
adjusted in the light of increased crop fore- 
casts, spot and futures prices declined until 
by May 6 the price of July futures had fallen 


to $0.8340 per pound. This downward ad-_ 


justment was brought to an end when the 
Brazilian Government announced its new 
minimum export price of $0.87 per pound. 
The price of green coffee in the spot and 
futures market has remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Brazil’s minimum export price 
since that date. 

4. In the face of rising coffee prices, United 
States importers and roasters commenced 
accumulating coffee stocks by early Decem- 
ber. These unseasonable inventory accumu- 
lations created in the immediate market the 
shortage that the trade expected in the light 
of December reports of the frost damage, and 
were refiected in unseasonably high monthly 
imports into the United States from Decem- 
ber until March 1954. : 

5. Imperfections in the domestic coffee 
market also became apparent during the 
period of rising coffee prices. The concen- 
trated state of the coffee-roasting industry 
places considerable power in the hands of a 
few large roasters to influence price. Indeed, 
the changes in the overall pattern of in- 
dustry activity appear, during the period 


the activities of the five large coffee roasters. 


September 3 


of the possible consequences of the 9-month 
coffee-price spiral may be an even more con. 
centrated domestic coffee industry; most 
roasters found their costs mounting faster 
than they were able to advance prices anq 
remain competitive with producers of the 
large-selling national brands. 

6. Next in importance to inadequate crop 
reports, and the attendant expectations they 
generate, the restrictive contract used in 
futures trading on the New York Coffee ang 
Sugar Exchange was among the basic causes 
of the 1953-54 coffee-price spiral. The San- 
tos 4 (new) contract for practical purposes 
permits delivery of only those coffees shippeq 
from the port of Santos to the port of New 
York. This amounts tb about 10 percent 
of the coffee consumed annually in the 
United States. Since the exchange has pro- 
vided no effective means whereby other cof- 
fees can be readily substituted for Santos 
coffee, the contract is not a useful hedging 
device for the coffee trade. For example, 
during the months of December 1953 and 
January and February 1954, when trading 
on the exchange was unusually heavy, only 
615 individual accounts traded in coffee fu- 
tures; and only 121 of these accounts rep. 
resented domestic coffee trade interests. Ac- 
cordingly, the coffee futures market is un- 
usually thin and restricted, and hence un- 
duly maneuverable and subject to wider 
price swings under abnormal speculative and 
commercial trading than are consistent with 
the actual conditions of supply and demand. 

7. Sudden and unréasonable price fluctua- 
tions intrinsic in a thin market are ampli- 
fied by the failure of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange to institute proper safe- 
guards followed by regulated exchanges and 
to prevent trading abuses and irregularities. 
Unlike regulated exchanges, no limit is 
placed on speculative trading so as to re- 
strict the manipulative capacity of specu- 
lative accounts. Moreover, the exchange’s 
control committee mechanism is inadequate 
in that it fails to provide adequate safe- 
guards for the prevention of manipulation 
of prices and the cornering of a commodity. 

Purthermore, the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange has failed adequately to po- 
lice its members and enforce established 
trading rules and procedures, as evidenced 
by (1) condoning the practice among floor 
brokers of exchanging information of a con- 
fidential nature, and thereby violating a con- 
fidential relationship to the detriment of the 
agent’s principal and other traders to whom 
the information is not made available; (2) 
permitting ex-pit transactions, i. e., trading 
off the ring without benefit of public out- 
cry, which is a form of bucketing and con- 
sidered an illegal practice on regulated ex- 
changes; (3) condoning passouts when not 
permitted by the rules and failing to take 
disciplinary action against a member for 
misusing passouts; and (4) permitting 4 
member to take the other side of an order, 
1. e.- to. act as an agent and principal in the 
same transaction, without prior consent in 
each transaction of the party for whom he 
acts as agent. 

The exchange’s rule concerning margin re- 
quirements is loosely drawn in that specula- 
tors can be classified under the rules as mem- 
bers of the trade and hence post lower mar- 
gins. Although margin requirements com- 
pare favorably with those of regulated ex- 
changes in terms of percentage, the facts de- 
veloped raise serious questions as to ade- 
quacy of margin requirements in view of the 
sudden and unreasonable price fluctuations 
which are inherent in a thin market. 


Recommendations 


The question thus arises as to what reme- 
dial action the Federal Trade Commission 
should take, or recommend that the Con- 
gress take, in order to remove the market 
imperfections and restraints and trading it- 
regularities uncovered in the course of its 
investigation. In view of the nature of the 
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specific interferences with the free inter- 
play of supply and demand developed in 
this report, it appears that such remedies, 
if they are to be comprehensive, are princi- 
pally legislative. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the Congress enact 
legislation designed to remedy the follow- 
ing market imperfections: 

(1) The narrowness of the futures con- 
wae The inadequacies of basic marketing 
information. 

(3) The trading irregularities, consisting 
of unpoliced passouts, expit transactions, 
and breaches of broker-customer confiden- 
tial (fiduciary) relationships. 

It is further recommended that Congress 
appraise the adequacy of present margin re- 
quirements against the facts developed in 
this report. 

In view of the complexities of the coffee 
market, however, it is recommended that 
Congress take action in providing these 
yemedies Only after appropriate committee 


hearings at which representatives of the cof-. 


fee trade, the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, and the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, be heard. On the matter of con- 
tracts, there appears to be no unanimity of 
opinion, or even an overwhelming majority 
opinion, in the coffee trade that any par- 
ticular contract’ yet devised will incorporate 
the features necessary for the desired broad- 
ening of the basis of trade. Coffee, because 
of its taste and other attributes, is a heter- 
ogeneous commodity. Hence, while the con- 
tract can easily be broadened, much study 
will be required before it can be broadened 
enough to create a broad competitive fu- 
tures market. 

Nevertheless the adoption of a satisfactory 
contract should be made mandatory. The 
contract must be made attractive to the en- 
tire trade, and if conflicts exist, the needs of 
those who use the exchange for hedging 
should be preferred over those who use it for 
speculative dealings. Hedging offers a better 
prospect for creating a broad market than 
does speculation. If the contract is to be 
adapted to the needs of the coffee trade, it 
must be a universal contract. It probably 
should provide for commercial differences 
between grades and growths and allow for 
deliveries at New Orleans and San Francisco 
as well as at New York. 

Moreover, since coffee is produced outside 
the political Jurisdiction of the United States, 
an adequate (or improved) crop-reporting 
system requires cooperation by the coffee- 
producing countries. The fundamental 
problem of inadequate and sometimes mis- 
leading market information cannot, there- 
fore, be easily or unilaterally solved. As a 
first step, it is recommended that the Con- 
gress provide for increases in the staffs of 
United States agricultural reporting officers 
stationed at embassies in the principal cof- 
fee-producing countries, 

Certain of the irregularities and restraints 
can perhaps be remedied through Federal 
Trade Commission or judicial action as well 
as by legislation. The Commission is now 
considering the question as to whether action 
can be taken under present statutes to cor- 
rect certain of these irregularities—for ex- 
ample, use of restrictive contracts by agree- 
ment and breaches of broker-customer fidu- 
Clary relationships. However, in view of the 
fact that such remedies would be piecemeal 
and partial in nature and would not strike 
at all the basic causes of the price spiral, it 
is recommended also that Congress give con- 
Current consideration to these trading irreg- 
ularities in its comprehensive study of the 
entire problem. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that 
while removal of the above-cited market re- 
straints, imperfections, and irregularities 
would probably prevent. in the future such 
excessive coffee-price movements as the price 
Spiral of 1953-54, such action will not make 
the coffee market freely competitive. The 
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supplies of coffee, and the price at which 
these supplies move to market, are affected 
by minimum export prices, domestic price 
supports (similar to those in effect in the 
United States), exchange regulations, and 
other policy measures of the coffee-growing 
countries. However, these patently lie be- 
yond the judicial and legislative powers of 
the United States Government. 





American Press Comments on Founda- 
tions Investigation Commends Position 


of Congressman Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
select House committee investigated tax- 
exempt foundations in the 82d Congress 
and filed a report generally commenda- 
tory of their purposes and operations. 
Because I considered a further congres- 
sional study in this field unnecessary, I 
voted against the resolution introduced 
in the 83d Congress to create a Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt 
Foundations. However, I was glad to 
accept appointment as its ranking mi- 
nority member and resolved to under- 
take my duties with an open mind. 

It soon became apparent that what- 
ever their good intentions, the majority 
and the staff were to be governed by 
strong preconceptions concerning social 
and economic developments in the 
United States in recent decades and the 
role of the foundation in bringing them 
about. After the hearings opened on 
May 10 of this year, it became further 
apparent that certain witnesses would 
seek to use the committee as a forum 
for smearing prominent persons through 
the guilt-by-association technique. This 
I could not countenance. The commit- 
tee majority, on July 1, voted to close 
the public hearings, although the foun- 
dations had had no opportunity to reply 
in open session to charges made against 
them in open session. The favorable 
public response to their vigorous written 
statements, filed with the committee in 
lieu of testimony by their representa- 
tives in public hearings, does not alter 
the fact that they were done an injustice 
in being denied their day in court. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been gratified by 
numbers of thoughtful letters received 
from my own district and from all over 
the United States, and by the editorial 
reaction to our minority position. Fol- 
lowing are some of the comments on the 
foundations investigation which have 
appeared in the press of the country: 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press, See-Hear With 
Stan Anderson, May 12, 1954: 

“Congressman Warne L. Hays of this 
State deserves today’s medal for distin- 
guished service. According to a late news 
story yesterday, the Congressman demanded 
that someone look into the Facts Forum ra- 
dio program. He made his demand as a 
member of a Special House Committee In- 
vestigating Tax-Exempt Foundations. It 
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seems Hays has some serious doubts about 
the right of Facts Forum to claim exemption. 
It is said, however, that the program claims 
it is educational and impartial. I do not 
know the legal aspects of this matter, but I 
do know what I hear over the radio. * * * 
If what I hear should be exempt from taxa- 
tion, then I submit that Zoo Parade, Adven- 
ture, Mr. Wizard, and sundry other programs 
should get a rebate from Uncle Sam.” 

New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune, May 15, 
1954, The Reece Investigation: 

“Judging by the intellectual acumen of the 
opening statement, the investigation is not 
likely to do as much harm as its ideas the- 
oretically render it capable of; moreover at 
least one member of the committee, Repre- 
sentative Hays of Ohio, seems to sense that 
something is very wrong with the underlying 
assumptions. Thus the worst may be 
avoided.” 

Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, May 20, 
1954, We'd Bet It’s Not Subversive: 

“The first witness before the committee 
was Norman Dodd, research director for the 
committee. Representative Wayne L. Hays, 
member of the committee, said that the tes- 
timony given by Mr. Dodd ‘implies that foun- 
dations gave nothing to pro-American ac- 
tivities.’ And Representative Hays of Ohio— 
very appropriately—said that statement was 
‘a serious indictment of foundations.’ The 
Ford Foundation does not devote its vast re- 
sources to improper activities—that has been 
proved repeatedly. While the House com- 
mittee was holding its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, the Ford Foundation presented a 
check for $500,000 to the Detroit civic build- 
ing fund.” 

Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, May 26, 1954, 
Show Good Judgment: 

“Hays objected to a witness implicating 
individuals in his testimony without those 
individuals being present to defend them- 
selves. Hays properly asked Chairman Reece, 
Republican, of Tennessee, for an executive 
(closed) session if the witness was going to 
be allowed to level continued accusations. 
Reece, using twe Republicans’ proxies, de- 
feated Hays’ request as well as a motion to 
recess. But Hays wasn't finished. He asked 
ReeEce if the committee would meet if Demo- 
crats were absent from the hearing. Reece 
replied the group would adjourn. So Hays, 
a man of action, 'yicked himself up and 
said: ‘Goodby.’ We’ are elated that Repre- 
sentative Hays took this action. Together 
with his Democratic colleague, Representa- 
tive Gracte Prost, of Idaho, who joined him 
in his walk, Hays helped to return some san- 
ity and decency to congressional hearings. 
* * * We congratulate Representative Hays 
and Representative Prost for doing what was 
right.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, 
May 27, 1954, Shaking the Foundations: 

“The Democratic members of the House 
committee investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions have ample ground for their objec- 
tions to the conduct of the hearings to date. 
* * * The plain fact is that this investi- 
gation has a political purpose and is aimed 
at a predetermined result; its function is to 
ride Mr. Reece’s anti-internationalist and 
anti-intellectual hobbyhorse.” 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Times-Star, Doris Flee- 
son, May 27, 1954: 

“The Reece investigation, so far at least, 
has left entirely to Democrats the defense of 
freedom of thought. Minority Members 
Wayne Hays, of Ohio, and Gracie Prost, of 
Idaho, walked out of the committee Monday 
in protest against allowing free rein to a 
self-styled expert on subversive influences 
in education.” 

Martins Ferry-Bellaire (Ohio) Times- 
Leader, Editor’s Notebook, May 28, 1954: 

“Congressman Wayne L. Hays has vaulted 
into national prominence through his pro- 
tests against the tactics being used by the 
House committee investigating tax-free 
foundations. In case you haven't been fol- 
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lowing the story, Hays is a minority member 
of the committee and has voiced outrage 
over alleged smear testimony against promi- 
nent people, such as Senator Pau. Dovuatas, 
of Tilinois, and radio-TV news commentator 
Edward R. Murrow. The story has received 
page 1 attention in newspapers throughout 
the country and probably would have rated 
even greater play were it not for the fact 
that the investigation of the foundations has 
been obscured somewhat by the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings. Hays said that, in mak- 
ing his objections, he has been merely fol- 
lowing the dictates of his conscience and in- 
sisting on fair play. As a result, he is rather 
pleasantly baffied by the acclaim he is receiv- 
ing. Knowing Warne Hays, I am not sur- 
prisec that he is now making national head- 
lines. In view of his willingness to take a 
forthright stand or enter a controversy, I'm 
surprised it didn’t happen sooner.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, Robert L. 
Riggs, May 30, 1954: 

“The score of Senators who are sponsoring 
legislation to reform the conduct of con- 
gressional investigations could have spent 
some time profitably this week looking in on 
a hearing on the House side of the Capitol. 
They would have found that there never has 
been anything quite like the inquiry con- 
ducted by the special House committee 
headed by B. Carrott Reece, of Tennessee. 
This new technique in handling witnesses 
has little to do with Reece. It’s the sole 
property of a belligerent Democrat from 
Ohio, 43-year-old Warne L. Hays. It’s pos- 
sible that Hays has shown the way to reform 
congressional investigation procedures with- 
out any additional legislation.” 

Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, June 14, 
1954, An Expert Who Didn’t Know Who Said 
That: 

“A coup of sorts was achieved last Wednes- 
day when an Ohio Representative, Warne L. 
Hays, Democrat, of Flushing, questioned the 
committee’s associate research director, 
Thomas M. McNiece. McNiece had charged 
that funds from tax-exempt groups had 
promoted a ‘world-wide social revolution’ 
and that certain groups which had access to 
foundations’ funds had channeled money to 
leftist outfits. Hays read three statements 
and asked McNiece if he could identify 
sources. McNiece couldn't, but said they 
were ‘closely comparable’ to Communist lit- 
erature he had read. He further said they 
paralleled very closely Communist ideals. 
Hays then announced the excerpts were from 
encyclicals of two Popes—Leo XIII in 1891 
and Pius XI in 1931. Hays, a Protestant, 
emphasized that the Catholic Church has 
been a great anti-Communist bulwark. The 
committee aides blunder is asinine, of course, 
a sympton of some ‘experts’ to see Red in 
everything.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, June 10, 1954, Will 
the Lesson Be Learned?: 

Representative Hays made his point: 
namely, that quotations taken out of context 
frequently distort and often contradict the 
real meaning of their author. Will Repre- 
sentative Hays’ lesson teach zealous wit- 
nesses to mend their ways? We doubt it.” 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, June 11, 1954, 
Warning to Investigators: 

“Never has there been a more graphic dem- 
onstration of the unfairness and danger of 
using paragraphs lifted out of a full context 
as a basis for sweeping conclusions than was 
made evident in the House committee hear- 
ing on tax-free foundations.” 


New York (N. Y.) Times, June 11, 1 
Inexpert Expert: ' se 

“How inexpert can an expert be? ‘The 
country now has one indication of the answer 
in Wednesday’s demonstration by Thomas 
M. McNiece, associate research director of the 
House committee investigating foundations. 
He was the expert who was so unwary as to 
conclude that several unidentified quotations 
“paralleled very closely Communist ideals,’ 
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only to learn that they were quotations from 
papal encyclicals—one of them a half cen- 
tury old. Representative Hays, who arranged 
this demonstration, has emphasized one use- 
ful lesson—namely, the ease with which quo- 
tations out of context can be misinterpreted.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Times, June 11, 1954, A 
Witch Hunter’s Device Exposed to Light: 

“Not only the neatest trick of the week but 
also the most useful was done by Representa- 
tive Hays of Ohio. * * * The lesson the Con- 
gressman taught was valuable—especially if 
considered in its full implication.” 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, June 12, 
1954, Quoting Out of Context: 

“One of Ohio’s few Democratic Congress- 
men, Representative Warne L. Hays, of 
Flushing, has just given a striking demon- 
stration of how far wrong one can go by 
lifting quotations out of their context. Mr. 
Hayrs, a member of the Special House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Free Foundations, 
has good reason for not being in sympathy 
with methods used by the committee's staff, 
as directed by the reactionary chairman, 
CaRROLL Reece, of Tennessee.” 

Washington (D.C.) Post and Times Herald, 
June 12, 1954, Plot Psychosis: 

“Representative WaYNe L. Hays coined an 
apt and illuminating name for the thinking 
that lies behind Representative B. Carrou. 
Reece’s current investigation of tax-exempt 
foundations. He referred to it as a ‘plot psy- 
chosis.’ The plot appears to be * * * that 
the tax-exempt foundations have used their 
funds to promote a social revolution in the 
United States. Mr. Hays demonstrated the 
psychosis when he led Mr. McNiece on 
Wednesday into characterizing three excerpts 
from papal encyclicals as paralleling ‘very 
closely communistic and socialistic ideals.’” 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, June 14, 1954, 
Words and Sources: 

“Congressman WAYNE Hays pointed up the 
dangers of failure to think carefully about 
opinions the other day. He is leading the 
Democratic counter-attack on CaRRoLL 
Reece’s committee attempt to find subver- 
sion in the oft-investigated educational 
foundations * * * the lesson Mr. Hays was 
stressing was that many people, in many 
ways, have sought a betterment of man’s 
condition on earth. It is a sign of ignorance 
and stupidity to stigmatize as Red each and 
every path away from the status quo.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Times, It Is Not Funny: 

“We need more men like Representative 
Wayne L. Hays, Democrat of Ohio, to demon- 
strate the ease with which investigators can 
manipulate a context either through ignor- 
ance, prejudice, or plain trickery.” 

Winston-Salem (N. C.), Twin City Senti- 
nel, June 14, 1954: 

“Representative Hays, Ohio Democrat, 
caught a congressional investigator flatfooted 
the other day. * * * Taken out of context, 
removed from historical perspective, many 
statements can be interpreted in any way 
that will serve the interpreter’s purpose. 
This is a favorite stunt of our more radical 
investigators. * * * Mr. McNiece fell into a 
nice trap. It is one everybody should avoid.” 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, A Verdict Be- 
fore the Trial in Foundation Inquiry: 

“The worst charge that the committee has 
put into its record as hearing started is that 
foundations are guilty of empiricism— 
which sounds horrible unless you realize 
that it means the kind of study that empha- 
sizes the assembling of data. This seems to 
shock Reece and his staff. No wonder, after 
sitting in on this ridiculous business and 
being presented with conclusions before 
starting the investigation, the two Demo- 
cratic members of the committee walked out 
the other day. This isn’t an investigation. 
It’s an outrageous attempt to destroy the 
foundations, whose great sin; it appears, is 
that their activity is not in accord with the 
Neanderthal thinking of Reece and Dopp,” 
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New York (N. Y.) Times, June 20, 1954 
The Reece Investigation: 

“The first month of the hearings—apar 
from Representative Hays’ sharply Probing 
comments—has been a show of ineptitude 
almost beyond belief and one which bears 
very little relation to the purpose for which 
the committee was appointed. Through the 
use of reports by members of the committee 
staff, whose previous experience hardly qual. 
ified them for their assignment, and through 
the testimony of a few witnesses who gave 
no convincing evidence of having made 4 
‘full and complete study’ of foundation ac. 
tivities, the committee has painted a truly 
bizarre picture.” 

New York (N. Y.) Times, July 5, 1954, An. 
other Stupid Inquiry: 

“Under the conditions laid down by Chair. 
man Reece the suspension of public hearings 
by the special House of Representatives com. 
mittee to investigate foundations is inexcus. 
able. * * * The history of this committee 
has been a disgrace to Congress. There was 
no need for it to begin with. * * * The ac. 
tivities of the Reece committee have been a 
travesty of this assignment. Far from ‘a full 
and complete study’ Mr. REEcE, often over the 
vehement objections of committee members 
Wayne L. Hays and Gracie Prost, has staged 
a crude and ignorant attack on foundations 
through a series of public hearings fea- 
turing the report of staff mrembers and a few 
witnesses, none of whom gave evidence of 
the thoroughgoing objective knowledge of 
foundations which the occasion required.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 5, 1954, The 
Reece Committee Retires to the Showers: 

“The Reece committee continues to lurch 
along its zigzag course, like a child who is 
‘it’ in a game of blindman’s bluff. Its 
history promises to become a textbook of 
do’s and don'ts in the art of conducting con- 
gressional investigations. * * * A succession 
of adverse witnesses was brought forward, 
and all hope of smooth sailing promptly dis- 
appeared. For as fast as an adverse witness 
came forward with his story, the minority 
membership of the committee, led by Repre- 
sentative W. L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, pro- 
ceeded to tear the story into pieces by cross- 
questioning. Progress in the development 
of what might be called REgEcr’s theses was 
negligible. * * * On Friday the majority 
voted to abandon public hearings altogether. 
Tte defending foundations, having been ac- 
cused, are to be denied the right to reply in 
open hearings. * * * Chairman Reece and 
his majority colleagues have no more stom- 
ach for the vigilant cross-questioning of their 
minority colleagues. * * * Moral: The po- 
tential poison of an ill-conceived congres- 
sional investigation can always be neutral- 
ized by a vigilant minority.” 

New York (N. Y.) Post, July 6, 1954, Run 
for the Exits, Men: 

“Since May 10, former GOP National Chatr- 
man CaRROLL REEcE has been using congres- 
sional money to run another GOP sideshow. 
Ineptly disguised as a public investigation 
of the tax-exempt foundations, Representa- 
tive Reece and some colleagues have been 
trying desperately to promote the notion 
that the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, 
and others, have been undermining the Re- 
public. * * * An able and conscientious 
Democrat, Representative Warne Hays, of 
Ohio, let the Republicans climb out on limb 
after limb and sawed them off with deadly 
regularity almost daily. When Hays pro- 
posed, for instance, that the committee ex- 
plore the works of H. L. Hunt’s Facts Forum, 
the Republicans exploded and shed their last 
trappings of impartiality. Now REEcE and 
his colleagues have finally faced the facts of 
their disaster. Recognizing that the only 
political pickings to be had by continuing 
this folly would accrue to the Democrats, 
they voted to call the whole thing of. In 
announcing his show was folding, REECE re- 
frained from the charge that he had been 
lured into a trap by Clark Clifford. Instead 
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he blamed the whole thing on Representa- 
tive Hays. He charged the Ohio Democrat 
with interrupting testimony and vigorously 
cross-examining witnesses. 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, 
July 9, 1954, A Sorry Maneuver: 

“By a strict party vote of 3 to 2 the Reece 
subcommittee investigating educational 
foundations has voted to abandon its hear- 
ings. * * ° Having spread abroad these ac- 
cusations and innuendoes, Mr. Reece and his 
associates called but one witness in behalf of 
the foundations. Then, because Representa- 
tive Hays, a minority member, had frequent- 
ly and sharply questioned some of the hos- 
tile testimony, Mr. Reece called off the hear- 
ings, telling the foundations they might file 
sworn statements. Thus is repeated a sorry 
maneuver all too common in the political 
arena of the last few years: Accusations are 
given a sounding board; the answers are not. 
And the targets of the maneuver are left 
under a cloud and the public with a one- 
sided impression.” 

Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, July 13, 1954, 
Rendering the Verdict Without the Evidence: 

“Representative WAYNE Hays, of Ohio, * * * 
made a determined assault on the tactics 
Reece employed and succeeded to a great 
extent in showing up the fraud REEce was 
trying to perpetrate. The probe became ob- 
viously such @ phony that REEcE himself 
decided to run for cover.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, 
July 15, 1954, Let the Donor Beware: 

“Embarrassment drove the Reece cOmmit- 
tee investigating tax-exempt foundations 
into hiding; shame ought to drive it en- 
tirely out of existence. The committee began 
by making itself ludicrous; then, having 
sponsored what Representative Wayne Hays, 
a minority member of the group, quite prop- 
erly called a ‘fantastic, nonfactual, non- 
sensical, and slanderous attack on the great 
foundations,’ it decided to hold future hear- 
ings only in executive session, denying the 
foundations, which had been publicly at- 
tacked, any chance to defend themselves in 

jublic.” 
: Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star, July 16, 
1954, Closed Without Notice: 

“The outspoken vigor of a complaint by 
the Carnegie Corp. against the premature 
ending of a congressional investigation of 
tax-exempt foundations is justified. * * * 
Carnegie Corp. said it was like closing a 
courtroom as scon as the defendants ap- 
peared, after giving full publicity to the 
charges of the plaintiffs. The position of 
the tax-exempt foundations has been made 
harder to accept, moreover, by the apparent 
reason for calling off the investigation. The 
chairman of the investigating committee, 
Representative B. Carrout Reece, of Ten- 
nessee, said he was unable to control what - 
he described as the ‘obstructionist’ actions of 
Representative Warne L. Hays, of Ohio. 
Representative Hays had made no secret of 
his belief that he thought the investigation 
was a waste of time and tinged with preju- 
dice. To all the other questions about con- 
gressional investigations which Congressmen 
are trying to answer before the 84th Con- 
gress convenes next January has been added 
one more: Can an individual or an institu- 
tion be denied the right to reply to accusa- 
tions on the same terms as those granted 
the accusers?” 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, Roscoe 
Drummond, July 20, 1954: 

“The committee, having run out of ad- 
verse witnesses, is closing down its public 
hearings without giving the favorable wit- 
hesses the public to reply. The 
explanation which tative B. 

REEcE (Republican, of Tennessee), commit- 
tee chairman, gives. for adjourning the pub- 
lic hearings at the point where the founda- 
tions’ witnesses were to testify is that com- 
mittee member WarNe L. Hays (Democrat, 
of Ohio) engaged in tactics. 
Ears’ obstructionism consisted of an unwill- 
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ingness to take at face value the unproved 
assertions of selected witnesses and staff ex- 
perts. Editorial opinion across the coun- 
try—most of it Republican—was at least 90- 
percent critical of the Reece committee and 
that the committee has scurried to cover.” 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, 
Roscoe Drummond, July 24, 1954: 

“Mr. Reece, of course, does not admit that 
he called off his public hearings because he 
did not want to give the foundation repre- 
sentatives the right to appear publicly be- 
fore his committee. His explanation is that 
a Democratic member of the committee, 
Representative Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, en- 
gaged in obstructionist tactics. Mr. Hays 
simply refused to take at face value the bland 
assertions of selected witnesses and staff 
experts without thorough cross-examination, 
and to Mr. Reece this kind of cross-exami- 
nation was obstruction.” 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, July 25, 
1954, Probing a Prober: 

“The latest hassle in: the House might be 
billed: ‘Inquiry Into an Inquiry,’ or “The 
Probers Probed.’ It revolves around the re- 
quest by Representative Javrrs, of New York, 
that the House Rules Committee investigate 
the investigation into charitable foundations 
made by its own subcommittee. The sub- 
committee, headed by B. Carroit REsEcE, of 
Tennéssee, made what Representative Hays, 
of Ohio, justly called an Alice in Wonderland 


investigation, in which a verdict against the ° 


foundations was entered before the evidence 
was heard. When the attempt collapsed 
under its own absurdities, Mr. Reece halted 
it abruptly without giving: the foundations 
@ chance to present their defense, except 
by filing written statements. As far as any 
results of the sorry spectacle are concerned, 
the Reece probe might be allowed to retreat 
into oblivion from the Bronx cheers and 
horselaughs it aroused. Yet there have 
been so many examples of runaway com- 
mittees discrediting Congress that the House 
would do well to make an example of this 
one.” 





The Federal Trade Commission Investiga- 
tion of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the second portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

CoNCLUSIONS 
I. SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 
in the price of coffee following 
of the July 1, 1953, cold wave and 
Brazil set in motion a developing 
the coffee trade, domestic and in- 
tional. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
had recorded average retail prices in 
91 cents a pound for the 
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A & P stores announced prices of $1.02 for 
Maxwell House, Chase & Sanborn, and Wil- 
kins coffees, to be followed by Safeway and 
Giant stores on January 13 and by Food 
Fair on January 15. By May the price of 
most of these brands had increased to $1.32. 

Coffee prices quickly became of concern 
to the coffee trade, to consumers, and even 
to the Congress and other branches of the 
Government. Certain committees of the 
Congress announced hearings in an attempt 
to satisfy the public demand for a critical 
scrutiny of the facts and factors respon- 
sible for the rapid rise in coffee prices. The 
Federal Trade Commission received many 
complaints, as did other Government agen- 
cies. These complaints were accompanied 
by allegations of artificial restrictions on 
coffee supplies, of manipulations on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange infiuencing 
green coffee prices, and of artificial and delib- 
erate inflation of coffee prices from the 
green bean to the roasted product. 

In response to these complaints the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on January 26, 1954, direct- 
ing that « comprehensive investigation be 
undertaken with respect to the coffee in- 
dustry: 

“Whereas the Commission has information 
to the effect that there have been substantial 
increases in the price of coffee during the 
past several months and information that 
there may be still further substantial in- 
creases in the price of coffee, and the 
Commission having received numerous com- 
plaints from members of the public; and 

“Whereas the Gommission has reason to 
believe that at certain times in the past 
various unfair methods of competition and 
monopolistic practices have been prevalent 
in this industry and that the recent sub- 
stantial increase in the price of coffee may 
have resulted from unfair methods of com- 
petition and monopolistic practices; and 

“Whereas it appearing that the public is 
entitled to a full disclosure of relevant facts 
and the application of such legal remedies 
applicable to such facts-as may be developed 
by a full investigation of this industry; and 

“Whereas it appears to the Commission 
that, for the reasons stated herein, and for 
the purposes set forth in section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, an investiga- 
tion of this industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission would be in the public interest; 
and 

“Whereas section 9 and subsection (a) of 
section 6 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act authorizes the Commission to investi- 
gate corporations engaged in commerce, as 
commerce is defined in the act, and subsec- 
tion (b) of section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act authorizes the Commission 
to require such corporations to file special 
reports: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Commission, in the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by section 
6 of section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and with the aid of any and all 
powers conferred upon it by law and any and 
all compulsory processes available to it, do 
forthwith proceed to investigate, for the 
reasons and herein stated, the 
organization, business, conduct, practices, 
and management of corporations engaged in 
commerce, as commerce is defined in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, in the pur- 
chase, sale, contract for sale, or distribution 
of coffee and the relation of these corpora- 
tions to each other and to other corporations, 
and to individuals, associations, and partner- 

» 

The full resources of the Federal Trade 
Commission were immediately assigned to 
the investigation. For 4 months a team of 
attorneys attorney-investigators, economists, 
statisticians, and accountants devoted full- 
time to investigating the several sectors of 
the coffee trade. The Bureau of the Census 
assisted in preliminary machine tabulations. 
Additional assistance and overtime work has 
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been supplied from various divisions of the 
Commission. ‘Throughout the investigation, 
indispensable assistance and consultation 
have been furnished by the State Depart- 
ment, whose embassies gathered much es- 
sential information from foreign sources, 
and by the Department of Agriculture, espe- 
cially by members of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority and the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service, 

The investigation has been conducted by 
interviews, by an examination of the records 
of the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
Inc., the New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing 
Association, Inc., and their members, and 
other organizations identified with the cof- 
fee industry, and by special reports required 
of roasters and coffee importer-jobbers and 
merchants. The questionnaires addressed 
to the coffee industry were drafted only after 
consultation with members of the coffee 
trade. Despite these precautions and prep- 
arations, the inadequacy of the records main- 
tained by the coffee trade and the rule-of- 
thumb practices which appear to guide many 
of their operations militated against com- 
pletely comprehensive and comparable re- 
turns. In consequence, the statistical pic- 
ture which the report has developed is in- 
complete, supplying reliable answers to some 
questions and permitting only tentative con- 
clusions to others. 

In the authorization of the coffee investi- 
gation, the Federal Trade Commission’s staff 
was charged with two responsibilities: To 
explain as precisely as possible the under- 
lying factors behind the, coffee price spiral 
which commenced in the closing weeks of 
1953, and to identify and report on whatever 
improper practices the investigation might 
develop. The specific findings of the staff 
in regard to both of these responsibilities 
are set forth in detail in the body of this 
report. The conclusions are summarized 
here. 


The investigation was planned to answer 
certain fundamental questions relating to 
the coffee trade and the recent rise in prices. 
This posed some exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems in estimation. It became evident at an 
early stage in the investigation that there 
was no actual current shortage in the volume 
of coffee moving to market which would fully 
explain the price increase. The 1953-54 crop- 
year supply of coffee is now estimated at a 
little in excess of the 1952-53 crop-year sup- 
ply, which in turn was the largest crop since 
that of 1948-49. Moreover, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, coffee imports into the United States 
during the last quarter of 1953 and January 
and February 1954, the months in which the 
greater part of the price spiral occurred, were 
unseasonally high. Finally, after replies to 
the Federal Trade Commission's question- 
naires were tabulated, it was discovered that 
stocks of green coffee in the hands of im- 
porter-jobbers and roasters were also at un- 
seasonally high levels. Clearly, then, to the 
extent that the price spiral was due to supply 
and demand factors at all, it must have been 
due to anticipated future supply and demand 
conditions. Hence, no small part of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's investigation has 
comprised a study of the supply of coffee to 
determine the quantities available from all 
producing areas for the current year, 1954—55, 
the year when the frost-damaged crop will 
come to market, and for the years imme- 
diately following. Changes in reserve sup=- 
-plies, production, exports, and exporta»le 
surpluses have been examined insofar as data 
are available. An attempt has been made to 
assess the reliability of such information and 
the adequacy of statistics of the trade. An 
examination of the potential supply situa- 
ae required a consideration of various 
institutional factors in the producing coun- 


“which affect exports, such 


including 
matters as the regulation of exports, the 
establishment of port quotas, the fixing of 
minimum prices, the availability of govern-__ 
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ment-sponsored credit to growers and trad- 
ers, and the very complex currency-exchange 
regulations which many of the producing 
countries have adopted. 

The examination of demand has sought to 
appraise changes in the demand for coffee 
in the United States and in other consuming 
countries, and to judge the probable response 
of consumer buying to changes in the price 
of the product. 

The critical questions raised in this report 
have been concerned with identifying and 
understanding the underlying market fac- 
tors behind the spiraling prices of coffee. An 
attempt has been made to determine whether 
price changes of the magnitudes experienced 
have been necessary to equate supply with 
demand or whether they have been more 
than was required to compensate for any 
prospective shortage. 

The domestic coffee trade has been exam- 
ined in order to weigh in part how the sev- 
eral factors in the trade—importers, jobbers, 
brokers, roasters, wholesalers, and retailers— 
performed their respective functions. The 
adjustments which they have severally made 
to an expected shorter supply, especially with 
respect to accumulation of inventories and 
pricing policies, have been examined. The 
effects of the rise in prices upon the different 
factors in the trade, with a sampling of their 
costs and profits during this period, have 
been considered. 

Moreover, since the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange has been the subject of re- 
current criticism whenever coffee prices have 
risen precipitously, considerable attention 
has been devoted to the organization and 
management of the exchange. However, be- 
fore any judgments as to these matters could 
be expressed, it was necessary to weigh criti- 
cally the principles which govern freely com- 
petitive futures markets in order to provide 
a yardstick by which to measure wherein the 
Coffee Exchange conforms or fails to conform 
to the standards of competitive markets. 
The activities of various exchange commit- 
tees, the adequacy of its contracts, and the 
manner in which trading is conducted have 
all been scrutinized. The extent to which 
the exchange has been used by members of 
the coffee trade for hedging and for other 
purposes has been ascertained. And finally, 
a detailed study of 3 months of trading on 
the exchange, from December 1, 1953, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954, was undertaken on the basis 
of data obtained by subpena from brokers 


and clearing members on the exchange, in- - 


cluding, for a more limited period, all trades 
by customers of these brokers. 


It. COFFEE PRICES AND SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Coffee, perhaps more than any other im- 
portant world crop, is without an adequate 
and reliable system of crop estimates and 
production reports by the leading producing 
countries. For other important commodities 
reliable reports often are lacking for some 
important producing countries, but; for cof- 
fee, the reports of most of the principal 
producing areas are of uncertain reliability. 
This is in part a result of the way in which 
coffee culture is carried on; much of the 
world supply originates on small, single 
family farms remote from cities and uncer- 
tain with respect to their production. How- 
ever, even in such important coffee-produc- 
ing countries as Brazil and Colombia, crop 
estimates are not prepared on the system- 
atic and scientific basis to which traders in 
other commodities are accustomed. Hence, 
both government and trade interests must 
act on the basis of imperfect information. A 
comparison of forecasts with actual produc- 
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National Coffee Department were lower than 
actual total registrations by substantial mar. 
gins in 4 of the 5 years; the Embassy's estj. 
mates were lower by less substanial margins 
in 3 years. Also the foreeasts of the Federa. 
tion of Coffee Producers of Colombia teng 
generally to be lower than production. 

The conditions of supply confronting the 
world in 1954 have been shaped in part py 
the depression of the 1930’s and restrictions 
on world trade during the Second Worlq 
War. The disastrous collapse in coffee prices 
during the 1930's was followed by systems of 
control of supply and by agricultural prac. 
tices which the coffee economies of Brazij 
and Colombia still reflect. Plantations were 
abandoned, new plantings were restricted, 
interest in developing better varieties lagged, 
and coffee production moved to low levels 
as heavy surpluses hung over the market, 
The hardships of the economic depression 
and World War II restrictions fell princi. 
pally on Brazil, which produced over half of 
the world’s coffee supply in the early thirties 
and 48.7 percent for the 5-year period, 1939- 
44. The last of the accumulated abnormal 
surpluses reportedly disappeared from the 
market in 1949, but the effects of nearly 20 
years of coffee surpluses still influence the 
market policies of buyers and sellers. 

The postwar years saw a gradual return to 
normal conditions in the coffee-producing 
countries, and in Brazil important new 
plantings were undertaken and new areas 
were opened for the first time to coffee cul- 
ture. Meanwhile, coffee production had de- 
veloped on an important scale in other Latin 
American countries, as well as in Africa. For 
the 5-year period 1909-14, Brazil accounted 
for 68.7 percent of the world production; 
for the 5-year period 1939-44 its share of 
world production was 48.7 percent; and for 
the year 1953-54 it had dropped to 467 
percent. Consequently, although Brazil is 
still the most important coffee-producing 
country, changes in its production must be 
weighed against other ‘factors affecting the 
world supply. 

An examination of the prospective produc- 
tion for the 1954-55 crop leads to the con- 
clusion that the world supply in 1954-55 will 
be approximately the same as in 1953-54. 
Recent crop-estimate figures developed for 
Brazil indicate that, after allowance for the 
loss of 3.5 million bags in Parana due to the 
reported frost , Brazilian production 
will probably amount to 18 million bags in 
1954-55, as compared with about 19 million 
bags for 1953-54. This expected reduction 
of approximately 1 million bags in Brazilian 
production is much less than was originally 
anticipated, because prospective increases in 
coffee production in the rest of Brazil will 
substantially offset the decrease in Parana. 
Moreover, despite the decrease in Brazil, it 
is estimated that world production will 
amount to 42.1 million bags for the crop 
year 1954-55, in comparison with about 415 
to 41.9 million bags for 1953-54. The mod- 
erate increase is expected to come principally 
from Western Hemisphere countries other 
than Brazil and Colombia, an increase in 
production from 7.9 to 9.2 million bags 
being forecast for those countries. ‘This gain 
is in part the result of the rising trend of 
production in those countries and in part 
the result of the fact that in several, notably 
Mexico and Guatemala, 1954-55 is the “up 
year in what appears to be a rather normal 
biennial production cycle. A slight increase 
for Colombian production from 6.9 to 71 
million bags is expected, and a somewhat 
smaller increase for Africa, from 5.4 to 55 
million bags, is predicted. The net result is 
that the probable reduction of 1.5 million 
bags for Brazil will be counterbalanced by § 
probable increase of 1.3 million bags from 
other Latin American countries alone, with 
some additional increase from Africa and 


other producing areas. 


The opinion is widespread that the supply 
of coffee, principally that part coming out 
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of Brazil, is subject to restrictions arising 
from various institutional factors. Numer- 
ous regulations surround the conduct of the 
coffee trade in Brazil. Coffee, as Brazil's 
most important export crop, has been sub- 
ject to exchange controls intended to bolster 
the dollar-cruzeiro exchange rate. Brazil 
has long followed @ practice of limiting port 
stocks and regulating the flow of coffee from 
the interior to the ports of embarkation. In 
1951 definite monthly quotas for movement 
to ports and for export from ports to par- 
ticular consuming areas and, somewhat later, 
quotas for movement from growing areas to 
ports were imposed, The quota regulations 
respecting exports were enforced by restric- 
tions against further shipments when par- 
ticular ports had filled their monthly quotas. 

The Brazilian government has also fol- 
lowed a policy of sponsoring loans for the 
coffee trade. On December 2,.1953, Brazil 
advanced the loan rate on coffee from 1,200 
cruzeiros per bag to 1,500 cruzeiros per bag. 
This event, in a market which was already 
nervously reflecting higher prices as a result 
of downward estimates in the 1954-55 crop, 
together with heavy trading in futures by 
Brazilian nationals on the New York Coffee 
Exchange and the accumulation of green- 
coffee inventories in the United States, ap- 
pears to have precipitated the upward spiral 
of coffee prices which began in December. 

There has been an inflationary trend in 
Brazil in recent years, which leads those who 
possess commodities, including coffee plant- 
ers, to prefer to hold their assets in the form 
of an appreciating commodity rather than 
in the form of depreciating cash. However, 
there is no evidence that coffee has been 
withheld by Brazil. Brazilian export figures 
show that coffee has been leaving that coun- 
try at a rate roughly comparable to that of 
earlier years. Brazilian exports for the crop 
year 1952-53 were 15,403,000 bags compared 
with 16,460,000 bags for 1951-52; however, 
the 10-month period ending April 30, 1954, 
showed exports of 13,749,000 bags compared 
with 13,394,000 bags for the 10 months end- 
ing April 30, 1958. Similarly, coffee arrivals 
in the United S‘.tes have been maintained 
at a high level; total arrivals for 1952-53 
were 20,394,000 bags compared with 19,891,000 
bags for the previous year; and arrivals for 
the 10 months ending April 30, 1954, were 
16,905,000 bags compared with 16,568.000 
bags for the 10 months ending April 30, 1953, 
and 16,012,000 bags for the 10 months end- 
ing April 30, 1952. 

Under Brazilian exchange regulations, 
coffee exporters have been required to con- 
vert dollar exchange derived from the sale 
of coffee into cruzeiros at a price below the 
free market rate of exchange for the dollar. 
The purpose of this and similar regulations 
has been to tax for the government a part of 
the proceeds from the export of coffee to sup- 
port the government’s efforts to foster other 
exports and to meet import requirements in 
other sectors of the economy. The existence 
of these exchange regulations, allegedly dis- 
criminating against coffee exporters and pro- 
ducers, has been said to be responsible in 
part for the current shortage of coffee. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that exchange controls 
have been significant in curtailing coffee 
supplies, although possibly the continuance 
of a lower rate of exchange for coffee than for 
other export commodities over a long period 
of time and under different cost relations 
might tend to divert capital from coffee pro- 
duction. In the short run, exchange regu- 
lations can have only a limited effect upon 
current supplies of coffee because of the 
large requirements of fixed capital in coffee 
Production: The treés, once planted, produce 
for 40 years; the out-of-pocket costs of pro- 
ducing coffee are limited largely to labor ex- 
pense. Of course, these exchange regulations 
Provide an incentive for coffee traders to at 
tempt to bargain with their government to 
improve their profit opportunities through 

in exchange regulations, and in 
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August and October of 1953, there may have 
been a temporary incentive for exporters to 
hold their coffee until the new and more 
favorable rates should become effective. 
However, it is believed that the. exchange 
regulations are more significant in explain- 
ing such practices as those looking to ob- 
taining free dollar credits by coffee traders 
by registering coffee for export at prices lower 
than those at which it was actually sold, and 
to speculation on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. The first of these practices 
results in what is known as the “underdraw,” 
in which the American buyer pays the Brazil- 
ian exporter the price registered in Brazil 
and deposits the balance of an actually high- 
er selling price in New York to the credit of 
the Brazilian exporter. Profits from specu- 
lation in futures on the exchange likewise 
remain in New York, where these dollar bal- 
ances are also available for conversion to 
cruzeiros at the higher free exchange rates. 





* Foundations Investigation Statement of 
Representative Wayne L. Hays 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
CARROLL REECE, the chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee To. Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations, in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 20, made an 
unwarranted and flagrant attack on 
three of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers—the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. He has 
coupled his intemperate remarks con- 
cerning these newspapers with a similar 
attack on me and on my work as the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. I want to make it perfectly clear 
that Mr. REEce gave me no notice of his 
intention to make this assault and that 
he reserved his statement until the clos- 
ing hours of the session and inserted it 
in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD under per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Reece has accused these three 
great newspapers of deserting their tra- 
ditional principles of honest and un- 
biased presentation of the news. Not 
content with that reckless assertion, he 
has in his statement deliberately linked 
the names of these newspapers with that 
of the Daily Worker in an effort some- 
how to infer guilt by innuendo since he 
has not one iota of evidence to present. 

This statement by Mr. Reece is 
thoroughly in keeping with the manner 
in which the hearings of the Reece com- 
mittee were conducted. The obvious 
purpose of the hearings was not to pre- 
sent the facts but rather to indict the 
tax-exempt foundations. The witnesses 
included some members of the staff and 
certain others who testified not to facts 
but to their own biases, prejudices, and 
opinions. Finally, public hearings were 
terminated just as the foundations were 
preparing to have their day in court and 
to answer the charges against them in 
the same forum in which the charges 
had been made, 
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Perhaps the most astonishing part of 
Mr. RFece’s entire denunciation is his 
effort to justify his refusal to permit the 
foundations to testify in open hearing. 
While this denial of the most basic right 
guaranteed to our citizens is thoroughly 
in the pattern of the entire hearings, it 
is shocking to hear a Member of Con- 
gress seek to justify a refusal to grant 
equal rights under the law, a refusal to 
permit one who has been accused to 
testify publicly in his own defense, and 
to imply that the right to take the wit- 
ness stand and to answer questions under 
oath isn’t particularly important. Mr. 
Reece then adds the gratuitous insult 
that under the committee’s system of 
taking evidence the foundations will 
“completely avoid having to substantiate 
their claims through cross-examina- 
tion.” I for one won’t be a party to so 
cynical an approach to the fundamental 
American guaranties of public hearings, 
of testimony under oath and of examina- 
tion and cross-examination. Further, I 
do not think that our people will look 
with favor upon that sort of procedure by 
a committee of Congress. 

It is not at all surprising that a mem- 
ber of Mr. REEcE’s own party, Repre- 
sentative Javits of New York, introduced 
a resolution calling on the Rules Com- 
mitee of the House to examine into the 
Reese inquiry to determine what reme- 
dial steps should be taken in the interest 
of fair procedure. 

For my own part, the course which Mr. 
REECE proposed to follow became clear to 
me early in the hearings. I determined 
that I would insist that the basic rights 
of the American citizen be protected and 
that I would not stand. by and see the 
rules of fair play abandoned by a com- 
mittee on which I was sitting. At this 
time, I want to pay tribute to the in- 
tegrity, courage, and honesty of Repre- 
sentative Gracie Prost,of Idaho who 
joined me in insisting that this commit- 
tee observe the safeguards of fair pro- 
cedures. I also want to repeat for the 
Recorp that the decision to end public 
hearings before the foundations had 
been afforded an opportunity to testify 
publicly was reached by a three-to-two 
vote, in which Mrs. Prost and I voted 
“No.” 

The hearings were characterized by 
the testimony of certain witnesses who 
linked the names of patriotic Americans 
with persons, causes, and organizations 
whom the witnesses held to be either sub- 
versive or too liberal to suit their own 
biases. In the same manner, the testi- 
mony of these witnesses contained 
quotations taken from context so that 
time after time an impression was cre- 
ated completely at variance with the 
viewpoint of the person quoted. 

The task of seeking to protect the 
good name of fellow Americans and of 
insuring that statements were not taken 
from context was aggravated by the fre- 
quent committee practice 6f refusing to 
require that all written statements of 
witnesses be submitted in advance in ac- 
cordance with committee rules. The in- 
sistence of Mrs. Prost and myself that 
this be done met with rebuffs and ex- 
cuses. The result, I regret to add, was 
that the names of many fine Americans 
were subjected to unjustified attack. 
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Mr. Reece has seen fit to assail my 
performance of my duties as a member 
of the committee. I want to say to Mr. 
Reece here and now that all of my life 
I have stood for fair play and the pro- 
tection of the rights of every citizen. It 
was those principles that conflicted with 
the judgment he wanted to obtain 
through the committee, and I want him 
to understand perfectly well that neither 
he nor anyone else can frighten me into 
retreating from them. 

The attack by Mr. REEcE upon me has 
even been placed upon religious grounds. 
My response to Mr. Reecs is that in these 
hearings and out of them I have re- 
spected the beliefs and tenets of every 
religious group in this country, and I 
shall continue to do so. I invite Mr. 
ReEeEcE or anyone else to prove a single 
instance in which I have ever disparaged 
the religious faith of anyone. I do not 
think that Mr. Reece has advanced him- 
self, the committee, or the Congress by 
raising this issue. 

Mr. Reece has spoken of me as a part 
of the New Deal. That to Mr. Reece is 
the vilest epithet which may be hurled 
at anyone. The philosophy of Mr. Reece 
and most of the witnesses throughout 
the hearings was that the New Deal and 
the foundations were a part of a plot 
which from 1932 on deceived the Ameri- 
can people, the United States Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and the executive 
branch of our Government. As a result 
of this plot, the Congress legislated, the 
President administered, and the Supreme 
Court upheld laws which gave us social 
security and unemployment insurance, 
which protected the rights of the laborer 
and the farmer, and which safeguarded 
the health of our families. By reason 
of this plot which Mr. REEcE sees, we 
have bank insurance for our deposits, we 
have our present educational system, and 
we have the multitude of other benefits 
which our Government has made possi- 
ble during this time. If the forces who 
have guided the Reece committee could 
have their way and could wipe out this 
plot, then all of us would be: living in 
the depressed conditions which existed 
before our people elected into office the 
New Deal which Mr. Reece hates so bit- 
terly. I know that I am speaking for 
the people I represent when I tell Mr. 
Reece that we are thankful that the 
conditions of labor and our farmers have 
been improved, that our health and edu- 


‘cational standards have advanced might- 


ily, that our savings cannot be wiped out 
by bank failures, and that our Govern- 
ment has given us protection against the 
epecters of unemployment and a penni- 
less old age. 

I have been heartened by the courage 
which the foundations have shown in the 
reports they have filed with the commit- 
tee since the public hearings were 
abruptly and arbitrarily halted. In 
those statements, the foundations have 
told their stdéty and have made out their 
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committee that they will knuckle under 


to the forces of reaction and will no_ 
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longer be willing to make grants to those 
who seek only freedom to think and to 
speak according to their own consciences. 
If this committee were to succeed in in- 
stilling an icy fear into the hearts of the 
men who operate our foundations, then 
it would have won its ultimate victory. 
It would have stified one of our greatest 
sources of freedom in thought, deed, and 
word. 

The evidence which has come to our 
committee from the foundations has sup- 
plied impressive and dramatic proof of 
the benefits which they have brought 
about in our land. When we consider 
the advances in education which they 
have made possible, their grants to our 
institutions of higher learning,the mir- 
acles of science and the freedom from 
pain and disease which they have given 
to old and young and their magnificent 
cooperation with our Government, then | 
it becomes clear that the statement 
which Mr. Reece has made is so utterly 
at variance with the facts as to discredit 
his entire course’ of procedure in this 
investigation. 





Federal Trade Commission Investigation 
of Coffee Prices—Summary and Con- 
clusions, Part 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude herewith the third portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

As a part of its control over foreign ex- 
change, Brazil has established minimum 
prices at which coffee for export must be 
registered and the receipts converted into 
cruzeiros. So long as the Government loan 
price was materially less than the export 
registration price, and the latter was deter- 
mined daily on the basis of spot prices in 
Brazil, there is litfle evidence that these 
prices influenced materially the prices of 
coffee in the world markets. However, the 
recently established price of 87 cents per 
pound for Santos 4s effective July 1, 1954, an 
increase of 34 cents over the previous sup- 
port price of 53 cents, and 19 cents above the 
loan price of 68 cents made effective in June 
1954, undoubtedly will tend, if world. prices 
weaken, to hold the price of coffee above the 
level dictated by world production and con- 
sumption. Indeed, there is evidence that it 
has already had this effect on June 1954 
coffee prices. The difficulties which now 
confront Brazil in trying to maintain this 
price have already caused comment in the 
coffee trade. (The New York Times, July 11, 
1954, p. 15.) 

Colombia has also adopted exchange regu- 
lations which are intended to function as an 
anti-inflation measure, but the economic ef- 
fects of these regulations have not been ex- 
amined in detail 


It is concluded, therefore, that the best 
available supply statistics do not support 
coffee trade assertions that recent price spi- 
rals are solely attributable to frost damage 
in Brazil. Indeed it is believed that the 
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unreliability of crop estimates and Brazi). 
ian policies toward crop loan and Currency 
exchange rates and minimum export price, 
may have contributed as much td the up- 
ward spiral of coffee prices, and to the pres. 
ent level of prices, as the actual frost damage 
to the 1954-55 Brazilian coffee crop. Py. 
thermore, it now seems certain that the de. 
creased supplies from Brazil in 1954-55 wij 
be compensated for by increased supplies 
from other Western Hemisphere countries 
and Africa. 

An attempt has been made to assess the 
demand for, as well as the supply of, coffee, 
No basis is found for anticipating any im. 
portant increase either in the per capita 
consumption or in the aggregate consump. 
tion of coffee in the next 2 years. 

An examination of the nature of the de. 
mand for coffee indicates that, despite its 
important place in the American diet and 
its significant price inelasticities, radical in. 
creases in price such as have been experi. 
enced since December must be expected to 
curtail appreciably the consumption of cof. 
fee. Inasmuch as the price has moved to 
@ new plateau since December and as no his- 
torical precedents are available, it is not 
possible to reach a documented conclusion 
as to the extent to which demand may be 
curtailed by recent price increases. But if 
previous experience is a reliable guide to con- 
sumer response in the United States, it must 
be anticipated that a curtailment of the 
quantity of coffee demanded on the order 
of 10 to 15 percent would not be an unrea- 
sonable consumer response to the present 
level of prices. 

A survey of informed opinion in important 
European coffee-consuming countries indi- 
cates that reductions in coffee imports into 
many countries on the order of 5 to 10 per- 
cent are anticipated in the wake of the 
recent rise in world coffee prices, but these 
reductions will be substantially offset by a 
prospective increase of imports into western 
Germany following a reduction in taxes ap- 
plicable to coffee. Hence, on balance, de- 
mand for coffee at present high prices is 
expected to fall noticeably short of supply 
at those prices. 

The evidence at hand supplies on basis for 
finding that present prices of coffee are justi- 
fied by either present or prospective con- 
ditions of demand and supply. Moderate 
increases in’ coffee prices were an inevitable 
response to the reports of severe frost damage 
in Brazil, but the upward spiral which began 
in early December appears to represent mar- 
ket reactions which are inconsistent with 
freely competitive markets where all traders 
are fully and accurately informed with re- 
spect to supply and demand. 

If the present level of coffee prices does 
not accurately reflect competitive market 
conditions, two questions must be asked: 
What factors have been responsible for push- 
ing the price of coffee to unprecedented 
heights? Why have not corrective influences 
appeared earlier? 

On the whole the coffee trade reacted tar- 
dily to the news of the July frost, although 
some American interests increased their long 
positions as early as July and August. After 
this short flurry which temporarily advanced 
green coffee about 5 cents per pound, prices 
dropped back about 2 cents, to 58 cents per 
pound, and continued at that level until 
about December 1, 1953. Beginning in De 
cember, however, the trade behaved as though 
Brazilian coffee were the world supply of cof- 
fee, and as though the precipitous rise in 
coffee futures prices on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange accurately reflected the 
future course of all coffee prices. Continued 
crop reports indicating heavy damage to the 
Brazilian crop favored such behavior. The 
violence with which the trade undertook ‘ 
adjust to the anticipated shortage in the 
1954-55 crop—the 1953-54 crop was as larg? 
as those of preceding years—created the im- 
mediate market shortage which the trade 
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anticipated. Further evidence that the ex- 
change prices behaved as if Brazilian coffee 
were the world supply is to be noted in the 
fact that spot prices for Brazilian coffee fol- 
jowed the futures price and exceeded the 
prices for Colombian and other growths 
which normally sell at premiums over Bra- 
zijian coffees. 

The increased market activities of import- 
ers, roasters, and speculators, including per- 
haps retailers and consumers, were met by no 
immediate market correctives bringing ex- 
pectations back into line with realities. 
Prices on the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange not only paralleled the rising 
prices for actual coffee; they at times actually 
jed the spot market, and by the rapidity of 
their rise, exaggerated the expectations of 
continued high prices. This market behavior 
continued throughout the winter with the re- 
sult that the July 1954 future reached a peak 
of over 96 cents per pound at the Ist of April, 
and thereafter fell to about 84144 cents in the 
latter part of April. 

Underlying the failure of market correc- 
tives to make their appearance earlier were 
continued reports of crop damage and short- 
age of Brazilian coffee, and considerable un- 
certainty respecting statistics of supply for 
other growths. When market correctives 
did finally appear in April, their normal 
operation was Offset by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s announcement early in May that the 
minimum export price for Brazilian coffee 
effective July 1, 1954, would be increased 
sharply to 87 cents per pound. The effect of 
this announcement in a market still behav- 
ing as if Brazilian coffee were the world sup- 
ply was temporarily to peg the prices of 
coffees of all growths at about that level. 


Ill. COFFEE PRICES AND THE DOMESTIC COFFEE 
TRADE 


The Commission's investigation of the cof- 
fee trade in the United States uncovered a 
number of factors that bear upon the 1953-54 
coffee-price spiral. However, while it is pos- 
sible to identify those factors that contribute 
to the price increases, it is impossible in most 
instances to measure their causative effects 
in quantitative terms. 

There was @ more than seasonal upsurge 
in trading and inventory accumulation in 
the domestic coffee trade in late 1953 and 
early 1954. Coffee importer-jobbers in- 
creased their month-end inventories in De- 
cember 1953 over January of the same year 
by about 37 percent, compared with an in- 
crease of 4.4 percent between January and 
December of 1952. With the exception of 
several large integrated firms, importers re- 
sponded slowly to the green-coffee price in- 
creases of July and August of 1953, and did 
not begin to build up stocks until Novem- 
ber. Although frost damage reports were re- 
ceived early in July, and although prices had 
advanced significantly in July and August, 
importers delayed purchases until they re- 
ceived further reports regarding the frost. 
In October prices actually slumped by about 
half of the July-August increase. Essentially 
during the second half of 1953, there was a 
test of bargaining strength between the im- 
porters and the exporters. 


When it became apparent that some of 
the reported frost damage was real and that 
exporters would not reduce prices, the im- 
porters (including some large roaster-im- 
porters) began buying heavily. Some in- 
creases in buying and inventory accumu- 
lation by importers occurred prior to the 
upswing in green coffee prices in December 
1953, and their purchases and inventories 
continued at high levels through December 
1953 and January 1954, during which time 
the spiral of green coffee prices gained mo- 
mentum. However, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's investigation discovered that a 
Portion of the inventory accumulation was 
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in anticipation of a threatening New York 
dock strike and that a still larger portion 
was in response to an accumulation of un- 
filled orders for green coffee. 

In summary, the month-end inventories 
of green coffee of 81 importer-jobbers to- 
taled 73.3 million pounds in January 1952 and 
increased only slightly to 76.5 million in 
December of that year. However, in 1953 
the total inventories of these same com- 
panies increased from 71.3 million pounds 
in January 1953, to 97.5 million pounds in 
December, or approximately 26.2 million 
pounds. Also, the green coffee inventories 
of these 31 importer-jobbers increased from 
52.5 million pounds in October 1953 to 75.6 
million in November, an increase of 23 mil- 
lion pounds. By contrast, from October to 
November 1952, total inventories of these 
same jobber-importers declined 2.5 million 
pounds. Their buying in 1953, therefore, ap- 
parently contributed significantly to the 
price rise of December 1953 and January 
1954. However, in view of the large accu- 
mulation of unfilled orders for green cof- 
fee, the increase of inventories cannot be 
regarded as being entirely speculative in 
character. The financial results of opera- 
tions based on inventory accumulations dur- 
ing this period are not reflected in the 1953 
financial, statements of importers, which in- 
dicate that their margins and profits in 1953 
were not significantly different from prior 
years studied. 

The activity of coffee roasters in late 1953 
and early 1954 paralleled substantially that 
of the importer-jobbers. Inventories of 
green coffee in the hands of the 78 roasters 
were larger at the end of January and Feb- 
ruary 1954 than such stocks had been at the 
close of the corresponding months in 1952 
and 1953. Stocks of green ‘coffee held by 
these roasters declined from about 222.8 mil- 
lion pounds at the end of January 1952 to 
about 214.5 million pounds at the year’s 
close. This represented a decrease of nearly 
4percent. In 1943, however, green coffee was 
held by these roasters in larger amounts at 
the end of the year than at the beginning. 
Stocks amounted to about 215.8 million 
pounds at the end of January 1953 and were 
up to approximately 245.3 million pounds at 
the close of 1953. That is, inventories of 
green coffee were about 14 percent larger at 
the end of the year than at the end of Jan- 
uary. As in the case of importers, the busi- 
ness operations based on these inventories 
was not refiected in the 1953 operating state- 
ments of roasters, whose rates of return on 
investment were the lowest shown in any of 
the years 1949 to 1953, inclusive. 

In late 1953 and the first 2 months of 1954 
the large roasters greatly expanded their pur- 
chases of green coffee, most of which went 
into inventories. The five largest roasters— 
A & P, General Foods, Hills Bros., Standard 
Brands, and Folger & Co. of Kansas City— 
generally held about three-fourths of the 
green coffee inventories of the 78 roast- 
ers whose inventory records were studied. 
The increased buying and inventory accu- 
mulation of these and other firms, especially 
the Nestle Co., contributed to and helped 
sustain the spiral in the spot prices of green 
coffee. Accumulations of coffee purchase 
contracts and inventories by the large roast- 
ers after July 1953 were on such a scale, and 
were accomplished with such rapidity, as to 
have been a significant factor in translating 
the expectations of shorter supplies and 
higher prices into an immediate market 
shortage in 1953-54. In particular, the in- 
creased purchases by General Foods were of 
startling proportions. From July to Septem- 
ber General Foods increased its holdings of 
green coffee purchase contracts from 23 mil- 
lion pounds to 71 million pounds. At that 
time its inventory of green coffee amounted 
to 54 million pounds and its net long posi- 
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tion to 157 million pounds. Thereafter its 
net long. position declined somewhat, but as 
of the end of February 1954 its green coffee 
inventory of 66 million pounds, Plus its coffee 
purchase contracts of 57 rmaillion pounds, 
represented holdings of approximately a 
4-month’s supply of coffee for General Foods. 

The combined buildup of inventories and 
purchase contracts by the five leading coffee 
roasters followed a similar pattern. The 
month-end net market position of the 5 lead- 
ing coffee roasters may be defined as the 
total of their inventory of green coffee less 
undelivered sales contracts, green coffee pur- 
chase contracts, roasted coffee inventory less 
undelivered sales contracts, and their net 
long position in New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange futures contracts. (A trader is 
“net long” on an exchange when he has 
purchased more futures contracts than he 
has sold, his “net long position’ being the 
difference between his purchases and sales.) 
Over the past several years the total monthly 
position of the 5 leading coffee roasters has 
tended to run from about two and three- 
quarters to four times the size of their total 
monthly sales—sales ci green, roasted, and 
instant coffee and undelivered sales con- 
tracts—which indicates that about an 11 to 
16 weeks’ supply of coffee has generally been 
maintained. A buildup in this total Posi- 
tion occurred from April 1952 until March 
1953, when the OPS controls ended. This 
situation was followed by a slump in the total . 
position, which may have been seasonal in 
part since it also appears in approximately 
the same months of 1952, and it may have 
been in part an aftereffect of a buildup 
anticipating the end of OPS controls. After 
July 1953, the net position of the 5 leading 
roasters increased significantly and by De- 
cember had reached the level of nearly 380 
million pounds, compared with a little over 
310 million pounds for the comparable month 
of the previous year. 

The green coffee inventories of the 5 larg- 
est roasters were relatively stable through 
the period. The fluctuations in total posi- 
tion were due principally to variations in. 
the total volume of undelivered purchase 
contracts. Undelivered purchases were rela- 
tively low in the spring and early summer— 
or fall and early winter in Brazil—in both 
1952 and 1953, indicating that this form of 
purchase may play an important part in 
making seasonal] adjustments in green coffee 
holding. This is also borne out by the fact 
that roasted inventories and coffee futures 
usually comprise a comparatively insignifi- 
cant part of the large roasters’ total position. 

Although sales and production of roasted 
coffee increased during August, September, 
and October 1953, the output of roasted coffee 
was above sales and the result was an in- 
ventory accumulation. While a buildup of 
green coffee inventories and purchases of 
contracts for forward delivery may be ex- 
pected following the beginning of each new 
crop year, any pronounced increase in roasted 
coffee inventory appears to be unusual. How- 
ever, this inventory was worked off rapidly 
from November through January 1954, as 
sales increased. The greatest reduction in 
roasted inventory took place in January 1954, 
when prices and sales made sharp advances. 
Roasted coffee sales appear to have increased 
each time there was an abrupt increase in 
roasted coffee prices; but during the month 
following a rapid increase in prices and sales, 
there were precipitous declines in sales. This 
pattern of market behavior occurred in 
March-April 1953, July 1953, and in January 
and February 1954. 

From the evidence available it appears that 
the larger roasters change their roasted coffee 
prices as changes occur in the price of green 
coffee. That is, changes in roasted coffee 
prices are responsive to changes in the re- 
placement cost of green coffee rather than 
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in changes in the cost of green coffee cur- 
rently entering roasting operations. To the 
extent that roasters buy green coffee by pur- 
chasing contracts calling for delivery of coffee 
at some future date, prospective cost rather 
than the current costs of roasted coffee ap- 
pear to establish the level of roasted coffee 
prices. The smaller roasters on the other 
hand, apparently purchase their green coffee 
in the spot market and find their costs deter- 
mined by spot prices; however, their prices 
generally follow closely those of the national 
brands of the larger roasters. Under these 
circumstances, replacement-cost pricing of 
roasted coffee by the leading roasters on a 
rising market quickly translates price 
changes in the spot and futures green coffee 
markets into corresponding price changes for 
roasted coffee. This explains why the green 
coffee price increases of December 1953 and 
the first quarter of 1954 were so quickly 
reflected in the price of roasted coffee. 

Roasted coffee is sold by roasters to whole- 
salers, restaurants and retailers. The limited 
data available to the Commission on whole- 
salers reveal that they do not play a signifi- 
cant role in the domestic coffee trade. In 
many instances coffee moves directly from 
roaster to the retailer, bypassing the whole- 
saler. The coffee wholesaler usually is not 
a specialist, but a general grocery wholesaler, 
and on coffee sales his margin is small, 
limited in most cases to 1 or 2 percent above 
cost. It was the view of the wholesalers 
interviewed that during 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 wholesalers had not ordered 
coffee in anticipation of price rises and had 
not accumulated larger than normal inven- 
tories. 

The Commission made no study of coffee 
sales to the restaurant trade, but informa- 
tion from secondary sources indicates that 
the cost of coffee in a 5-ounce cup of brewed 
coffee is estimated to be only $0.02 per cup 
with coffee costing $1 a pound, and only 
$0.028 with coffee costing $1.40 a pound. 
Hence the recent coffee price spiral added 
less than $0.01 to the cost of a cup of coffee. 
Yet, restaurants generally raised prices from 
$0.05 up to $0.10 per cup, and a consider- 
able number increased prices from $0.10 up 
to $0.15, $0.20, or even $0.25 a cup. 

The retailer of roasted coffee is the last 
intermediary between the trade and the 
final user. The evidence with respect to re- 
tailers indicates that changes in retail coffee 
prices lag behind wholesale price increases 
but apparently respond immediately to 
wholesale price decreases. It was the opin- 
ion of most retailers interviewed that the 
large chain stores, such as A. & P., Kroger and 
Safeway, are the leaders in making price 
changes at the retail level, and the statisti- 
cal evidence available tends to support this 
opinion. Retailers appeared to realize a 
gross markup on coffee ranging from 6 to 
about 10 percent. 

The retailers interviewed reported that 
they had not increased their purchases or 
accumulated inventory in late 1953 and early 
1954, and that they had not observed con- 
sumers purchasing in excess of immediate 
requirements. As noted above wholesalers 
reported no inventory accumulations. These 
views, however, appear to be unrepresenta- 
tive, for roasters increased their sales of 
roasted coffee in the late months of 1953 and 
in January 1954. In fact, the January 1954 
increase was very pronounced. Since roasted 
coffee prices were also increasing in this 
period, it is unlikely that more coffee was 
consunred by final users though some may 
have gone into consumer hoards. However, 
definite statistical data are lacking upon 
which to establish whether at the time of the 
Commission's survey there were more than 
normal quantities of roasted coffee in the 
hands of either the wholesaler, the retailer, 
or the consumer. 
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Facts About Facts Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an analysis which I have had 
made of the radio program Facts Forum. 

This program, which is only one of 
the operations conducted by the Dallas, 
Tex., organization of the same name, 
purports to present both sides of a pub- 
lic issue, the commentator debating him- 
self. 

The analysis has been made in connec- 
tion with my duties as ranking minority 
member of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations. 

The facts set forth were secured by 
listening to tape recordings of Facts 
Forum broadcasts. Quotations used are 
identified by tape number. " 

The analysis follows: 

Facts Aspout Facts Forum 


Facts Forum claims to present both sides 
of important issues. To some degree, it 
does present two sides, rather than both 
sides. Although there is a good deal of 
factual material in its presentations, the 
two points of view it presents are not nec- 
essarily the only points of view possible, nor 
even the principal points of view held by 
most people. 

The program is in no sense impartial. 
Although two sides are presented, there is 
no doubt which side Facts Forum itself is 
on. That is the key to its partisan char- 
acter. 

The technique used is that of presenting 
an important question and two contrasting 
viewpoints, and then, almost in every case, 
identifying one viewpoint on this single 
question with the entire philosophy of gov- 
ernment to which Facts Forum adheres. The 
program is also characterized by half truths, 
distortions, generalizations, and exaggera- 
tions. One program (No. 53, dealing with 
the Bricker amendment) even misquoted the 
Constitution, stating that article VI reads, 
“All treaties * * * shall be the supreme law 
of the land * * * anything in the Consti- 
tution to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
The actual language of the Constitution 
simply asserts the supremacy of the Federal 
power over the State and reads: “This Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

A single program may not have too much 
effect on a casual listener, but it is the cumu- 
lative effect that takes its toll—the steady 
hammering away of Facts Forum’s own iso- 
lationist and reactionary views, the repeti- 
tious identification of liberalism and inter- 
nationalism with subversion and commu- 
nism. 

How does this program differ from a truly 
impartial program, such as American Forum 
of the Air? Listening to American Forum 
week after week will not give you even a 
hint of how the producer and moderator feel 
about the subjects under discussion. Lis- 
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tening to American Forum regularly wil] not 
produce a consistent lie of political thought. 
On the other hand, listeners know all too 
clearly where Facts Forum stands and what 
its political thinking is. 

This is indicated by the flood of mai! com. 
ing to newspapers and Congress from lis. 
teners in support of the side which Facts 
Forum supports, such as the Bricker ameng. 
ment and Senator McCartTnyr. 

In addition to its technique in regular pro- 
grams, Pacts Forum frankly discloses its own 
views in the infrequent programs where it 
presents only one side. Such a program was 
The American Bill of Rights and Thanks. 
giving (No. 104). Here is Facts Forum speak. 
ing for itself: 

“Today, all over the globe, people are pro. 
moting a philosophy of government which 
they like to call liberal and progressive, but 
which, in its essence, is a return to the dark 
ages of human civilization. * * * It is 4 
philosophy which holds that government has 
the power and the responsibility to do some. 
thing for the people; that the force of gov. 
ernment must be used to control all the lives 
of all the people all the time, in order to 
insure them economic security. It is a phi- 
losophy which has been promoting in this 
century throughout the world an implacable 
drive toward-a monolithic uniformity; a 
leveling off of mankind to a dull level of 
mediocrity; a drift toward a great one world 
of animated puppets where everyone will 
have his equal share of a little bit of noth- 
ing. * * * In the 20th century, this fearless 
American philosophy of freedom is despised, 
not only by the totalitarian governments, but 
also by the so-called free governments 
throughout the world. * * * Countless num- 
bers of Americans today apparently, by what 
they say and do, are not only willing but 
eager to sell their birthright of freedom for 
the mess of pottage which goes under the 
label of government subsidies and economic 
assistance to the public.” 

Some of its views seeped through in an- 
other broadcast, an otherwise neutral Christ- 
mas program last year (Hope of the World), 
where the following political ideas were ex- 
pressed in the context of an appeal for reli- 
gious faith: é 

“I do not look to government for rights, 
privileges, or assistance, knowing that gov- 
ernment can give me nothing that govern- 
ment has not first taken away from me.” 

Here, in capsule form, are the views which 
Facts Forum tries to inculcate in its listen- 
ers through its technique of presenting both 
sides. Here are the keys to Facts Forum's 
political thinking: the linking of liberal with 
dark and dictatorial rule; the idea that gov- 
ernment assistance of any kind brings the 
people under its complete control and kills 
their spirit; the attack on the one world 
ideal of the United Nations; the denuncia- 
tion of our allies as so-called free goverl- 
ments equal to the totalitarians. 

There is a close identity between Facts 
Forum’s message and the personal opinions 
of H. L. Hunt, who, in the words of Facts 
Forum moderator; Dan Smoot, “was among 
the original founders of Facts Forum and 
is its heaviest financial contributor” (No. 
112). 

In a pamphlet written in 1950 (quoted in 
an interview in the Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, p. 1), Hunt said, “The public 
is entitled to the facts on both sides of all 
issues and cannot be pacified with the * °° 
kind of news which leftwing workers are 
willing to let them have.” Hunt's ideas of 
how to present “the facts on both sides 
without including leftwing views is appal- 
ently carefully followed in the Facts Forum 
format. 

According to the same interview, Hunt 
does not like the words “liberal” and “pro- 
gressive” which he identifies with “vicious 
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radical, spendthrift elements” and with “al- 
leged people’s parties ruled by ruthless and 
murderous dictators who say they are also 
liberals.” Next to Communists, he is quoted 
as saying that the word that seems to arouse 
him most is “liberal.” 

These and others of Hunt’s basic political 
ideas seem to be faithfully reflected in Facts 


Perne following conclusions have been drawn 
from a careful study of Facts Forum pro- 
grams of the past year: 

1. The major technique of Facts Forum is 
to identify a legitimate viewpoint with all 
of Facts Forum’s political philosophy. 

This permits it to use factual material in 
presenting the side to which it is opposed, 
thereby leading to the claim that it is com- 
pletely fair and unbiased. But that may be 
compared to the situation involved when 
a lynch mob rushes its victim to the nearest 
tree, loops @ noose around his neck, gives 
him 2 minutes to speak in his own defense, 
and then strings him up. Under those con- 
ditions, a casual bystander is not apt to be 
in the mood to believe him. 

It should also be noted that many of the 
facts presented on the anti-Facts Forum 
side are carefully selected. Much of this 
material is actually neutral in character, 
deliberately chosen for its lack of persuasive 
capacity. Some of the arguments presented 
on the other side actually damage the case 
in behalf of which they are ostensibly intro- 
duced. 

Facts Forum’s theories are communicatea 
via a “shotgun marriage” between a valid 
point of view and its entire position. It 
deliberately ignores the fact that other posi- 
tions are possible. A person holding one 
view similar to that of the program finds 
himself driven toward swallowing a whole 
philosophy. 

The result is that, although the question 
may be reasonable and the pro and con is 
sometimes valid, the arguments presented 
produce extreme positions, There is no room 
for moderates on either side. (This is ap- 
parently in line with H. L. Hunt's advocacy of 
both sides without what he calls the left- 
wing side.) 

If Facts Forum has its way, Americans will 
be driven to choose between its own ex- 
treme views and the other extreme, leaving 
no moderates and no middle way. 

The world of Facts Forum becomes a black 
and white world where wishy-washy liberals, 
and some Democrats and Republicans, at 
best naive and wooly-headed and at worst 
conscious traitors, are cOntrasted with red- 
blooded Americans upholding the principles 
of the Constitution to save America from 
communism, and in the process becoming 
advocates of isolationism, McCarthyism, and 
against the United Nations, antiforeign aid, 
antiliberal, antilabor, antilarge segments of 
both great parties, 

Examples: 

In No. 98, the affirmative side holds that an 
adequate national defense can be secured to- 
gether with tax reductions and a balanced 
budget. The negative says an adequate de- 
fense is impossible without higher taxes. 
This is legitimate, but the prejudice is dis- 
closed when the affirmative is linked with an 
advocacy of isolationism and Herbert 
Hoover’s theory of hemisphere defense, im- 
plying that one is not possible without the 
other. Thereby no possibility is conceded of 
believing that adequate defense is possible 
with lower taxes but w'thout isolationism 
and hemisphere defense, nor the belief that 
adequate defense may be secured without in- 
creasing taxes by cutting fat from the de- 


fense budget, yet hay no ck h 
die y ing truck with iso- 


In No. 101, the affirmative says the United 
States should remain in the U. N. if Red 
is admitted. The negative says “No,” 

but it also becomes a general argument 
against the U. N. itself. This ignores the 
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middie position of opposing Red China's 
entry in the U. N. and still supporting the 
U. N. 

In No. 103, the affirmative holds that the 
administration is antilabor because of its 
failure to carry through the proposed Taft- 
Hartley amendments. The negative says it 
is not antilabor for that reason, but it also 
contains strong arguments against unions 
and union domination of government in 
general. This leaves no room for the view 
that Taft-Hartley may be right, but unions 
are legitimate. 

In No. 105, the affirmative says that the 
Democrats won a great victory in the 1953 
elections, referring to the Wisconsin and New 
Jersey congressional votes and the New Jer- 
sey gubernatorial race. The negative denies 
it, but also denounces “New Deal Repub- 
licans” for aping the Democratic foreign pol- 
icy, being soft on communism, and attacking 
McCartTHy. It leaves out the moderate re- 
publicanism which opposes the Democrats 
and yet is not isolationist and is against 
McCartTHry. 

In No. 106, the affirmative wants the United 
States to depend on the U. N. to get Russia 
and China to release American prisoners 
in Korea and demand an accounting for 
prisoner atrocities. The negative says “No,” 
but the argument becomes pro and anti U. N. 
There are many who may disapprove of the 
U. N.’s handling of the Korean prisoner is- 
sue, but may yet be unwilling to have sup- 
port for the U. N. itself depend on such an 
explosive and emotional issue. 

In No. 110, approval of the Eisenhower 
foreign policy is opposed to disapproval, but 
disapproval is linked with isolationism. 
What is opposing Eisenhower's foreign pol- 
icy, but for completely different reasons than 
isolationism? 

In No. 115, the affirmative favors picketing 
as part of strikes, while the negative does 
not. But the negative also opposes unions 
in general. This eliminates the possibility 
of wanting to limit picketing, but still favor- 
ing unions. 

In No. 116, the affirmative wants the United 
States to continue to support the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, while the nega- 
tive says “No,” but it also includes arguments 
against the U. N. and for the Bricker amend- 
ment. This ignores opposition to ILO, but 
at the same time still favoring the U. N. and 
opposing the Bricker amendment. 

In No. 123, approval of foreign aid is op- 
posed to disapproval, but disapproval be- 
comes part of a general argument for isola- 
tionism. This would cut out the middle 
position of disapproving foreign aid to var- 
ious degrees and yet not being isolationist. 

In No. 126, one side favors Eisenhower's 
housing program, whilé the other argues 
that housing and other Government aids 
are socialistic and communistic. This 
would have us believe that those who favor 
Government aid in housing and other fields, 
whether they are for or against Eisenhower's 
policy specifically, are dupes of the Commu- 
nists. 

2. The anti-Facts Forum side is often ex- 
aggerated, distorted, or oversold, or pre- 
sented in such fashion as to raise doubts. 

Examples: : 

In No. 98, on national defense and taxes, 
the argument that we cannot provide ade- 
quate defense and still reduce taxes is over- 
sold. 


References are made to “these costly ef- 


forts * * * the fate of the free world de- 
pends on active, all-out cooperation—on un- 
limited effort * * * no sacrifice is too big, 
no expenditure too large, no effort too 
great * * * we must be ready to accept these 
burdens * * * no matter what the cost may 
be * * * lofty spirit of generosity and sac- 
rifice.” 

Such a presentation could well frighten 
@ person who has hitherto believed that mak- 
ing some sacrifices is necessary, but who 
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would reconsider his position if “sacrifices 
and expenditures” had to be “unlimited” 
and “all-out” and other such unnecessary 
superlatives. 

Again in No. 98, the listener hears a 
tongue-in-cheek presentation on the anti- 
Pacts Forum side: “At this critical moment 
in history, it is worse than dangerous non- 
sense to be agitating for tax reductions and 
balanced budgets.” When it is put this way, 
one may well question the value of a posi- 
tion which considers it dangerous nonsense 
to be advocating such pleasant prospects as 
tax reduction and budget balancing. 

In No. 117, the anti-isolationist side says: 
“The announced motive of isolationism— 
politely called neutrality—is to prevent 
America from becoming involved in any fu- 
ture foreign wars.” It goes on to answer 
this argument rather weakly, but isolation- 
ism doesn’t look so bad when defined as the 
prospect of not getting into wars. The im- 
plication is left that internationalism has 
the motive of getting us into wars. This is 
presented as supposedly an argument against 
isolationism. 

In the same section, our system of alliances 
is oversold. We hear: “More than 1,500,000,- 
000 people in the world * * * are * * ® 
willing to stand and die with us against our 
common enemy.” The headlines in the daily 
paper would shake anyone’s belief in this 
extreme and naive view. A true presentation 
of the internationalist position would admit 
differences between us and our allies. 

In No. 106, another tongue-in-cheek view 
is presented: “The United Nations is the 
only agency which can operate effectively in 
the present chaos of world affairs and even- 
tually emerge with a permanent peace, be- 
cause within the framework of the United 
Nations, all nations can meet and intelli- 
gently resolve their difficulties.” In the 
same script: “The United Nations is working 
toward permanent peace in Asia.” 

True enough, but put this way, it is highly 
unrealistic. A true pro-U. N. view would 
say the U. N. is the best way to get peace, 
but not the only way; that permanent peace 
is a fine ideal, but the U. N. would be sat- 
isfied with some temporary peace, too; that 
sometimes “all” nations do not always act 
“intelligently” to solve their preblems. In 
other words, by not admitting imperfections 
in the’U. N. doubts can be raised. 

In the same script, the pro-U. N. side, for 
no reason whatsoever, contains a factual re- 
cital of six cases of horrible atrocities against 
Americans in Korea, and urges, tongue in 
cheek, that this should not “destroy our 
faith” in the U.N. It has the opposite effect 
of arousing anger against the U.N. 

3. A major characteristic of the program is 
the deliberate and constant repetition of 
language discrediting liberals in general and 
liberal Democrats and Republicans and 
lumping them with Socialists, Communists, 
and totalitarians (in keeping with H. L. 
Hunt's views, coincidentally). 

Here are a few examples, among many: 

No. 99: “Adlai Stevenson, Dean Acheson, 
and their friends in the Socialist wing of 
the Democratic Party.” 

No. 100: “The Roosevelt-Truman New-Fair 
Deal * * * has all the characteristics of the 
totalitarian movement.” 

No. 101: “Totalitarian liberals and left- 
wingers.” 

No. 102: “Twenty years of New Deal so- 
cialism. * * * It will matter little whether 
we call the final result progressive capital- 
ism, social democracy, economic planning, 
New Dealism, or just plain communism.” 

No. 103: “In the late 1930’s * * * we were 
caught in a strong tidal drift toward the 
philosophy of a Socialist labor government.” 

No. 105: “‘Me-too’ tactics of liberal Re- 
publicans—promising to do everything the 
New Deal had done, only better. * * * If 
their only choice at the polls is between 
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New Deal Republicans and New Deal Demo- 
crats, voting is meaningless.” 

In No. 107: “During the past 8 years * * ® 
fundamental decisions in American policy 
have been made by traitors or by men under 
the influence of traitors whose allegiance 
lay in Moscow.” 

No. 111: “During the New and Fair Deals, 
the Socialist revolution made enormous ad- 
vances in America.” 

4. The anti-facts forum side.is generally 
presented less strongly. 

Examples: 

In No. 100, the truth ts told but not 
enough of it. We hear: “Government busi- 
ness corporations, although operating as 
efficiently and economically as possible, are 
dedicated primarily not to making a profit, 
but to serving the people.” 

This is true. But a sincere partisan of 
that position would have mentioned that 
some Government corporations nevertheless 
have more profits and turned them back into 
the Treasury—like FCIC, FHA, and HOLC. 
Without this, there is the implication that 
Government corporations always lose money. 

The same program says, rightly enough, 
that Government-owned businesses pay no 
taxes. But since there is a great deal of dis- 
cussion of TVA on the program, mention 
might have been made of one of TVA’s 
strongest arguments that also applies to 
other Government agencies—because of 
TVA, private corporations do more business 
than they would otherwise do, make more 
profits, and thereby pay higher taxes. 

In No. 103, pro and con on Taft-Hartley, 
ex-Secretary of Labor Durkin’s case for the 
Taft-Hartley amendments is presented, but 
about half of the prolabor time is wasted 
on a recital of the contents of the disputed 
19 amendments. This is boring to listen to, 
and means nothing to listeners uninformed 
on the technicalities of one of the most com- 
plicated laws on the books. 

It is not balanced when on the prolabor 
side you hear such statements as: “The 
definition of the word ‘supervisor’ in the 
original act should be limited,” and “The 
holding of a representation election should 
be delayed for a period of 4 months after 
the commencement of a strike,” while on the 
other side, you hear such colorful and emo- 
tion-packed phrases as “irresponsible power 
in the hands of monopolistic labor bosses; 
government was in the hands of those who 
had allied themselves with the labor bosses; 
President Eisenhower's labor advisers appear 
dedicated to the old New Deal philosophy 
that the political support of powerful union 
leaders must be bought at any cost.” 

5. The program often makes vital issues 
of subjects which are not really current at 
all, but which provides the opportunity of 
presenting arguments that have been gen- 
erally discredited, or else gives another 
chance of attacking an issue Facts Forum 
is very much interested in. 

Examples: 


No. 115 deals with union picketing in 
strikes. Surely this is not much of an issue 
at the present time. The documentation 
for the script proves this, since every single 
reference is taken from technical books and 
economic periodicals, and not one from a 
newspaper or speech, as in other scripts. The 
idea, apparently, is to question a principle 
accepted to a large degree and to take an- 
other whack at unions. 

No. 116 deals with the International Labor 
Organization, again not an issue of vital im- 
portance to the news of the day. Yet it gives 
the program an opportunity to again attack 
totalitarian liberals and socialism in the 
U. N. and to refiect on unions, too. 

6. The program fosters the technique of 
the “smear.” 

Example: 

In No. 88: “One of the most powerful Com- 
munist fronts is the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action. * * * This Communist 
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front’s credo—rejecting the profit motive 
as an economic base for society—is. closely 
similar to a resolution passed by the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam in 1947, 
rejecting the ideologies of both communism 
and capitaiism, and also very similar to a 
statement along the same line issued in late 
1950 by His Holiness Pope Pius VI.” 

The reaction of one of the top Govern- 
ment Officials to Facts Forum's supposed im- 
partiality is presented in this item written 
by the Washington staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune (August 15), in a regular 
Sunday column devoted to inside Washing- 
ton items: 

“Unlike most members of the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary Dulles had refused to appear on tele- 
vision shows sponsored by Facts Forum, the 
program supported by H. L. Hunt, Texas 
oilman. 

“Facts Forum is said to be nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical, which normally would sat- 
isfy Mr. Dulles’ determination not to partici- 
pate in political affairs while running the 
State Department. However, he is not sat- 
isfied the program is either nonpartisan or 
nonpolitical. 

An excellent example of why Mr. Dulles 
should feel this way is provided by the pro- 
gram of July 3, last, discussing the Jenner- 
McCarran resolution to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Communist nations. The fol- 
lowing quotes should be studied carefully, 
because they typify how Facts Forum can 
claim to be impartial, and yet be guilty of 
the grossest partiality: 

“Same day, May 13, 1954, while Republican 
Senator JENNER was standing on the floor of 
the Senate introducing his resolution to 
break off diplomatic relations with the So- 
viets and their captive satellites, Republican 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in formal conference 
with the Soviets and one of their captive 
satellites. The fascinating coruscations of 
life is the kaleidoscope of history. 

“It may or may not have embarrassed Re- 
publican Secretary of State Dulles to have 
Republican Senator JENNER introduce such 
a resolution. Be that as it may, Senators 
JENNER and McCarran posed for the Ameri- 
can people a question of immense and far- 
reaching importance, should America break 
off diplomatic relations with all Communist 
countries. 


“Facts Forum believes that a question of 
such great significance to the American peo- 
ple should be answered by the American peo- 
ple. Nowhere is an informed public opinion 
more critically needed than in the area of 
Soviet-American relations. Here is a prob- 
lem that both underlies and overrides every 
other national problem we have. If we 
could find a correct and positive answer to 
the question of what to do about American- 
Soviet relations, we would thereby make an 
enormous contribution to the peace, security, 
and well-being of our Nation. Here then 
is an excellent answer to those millions of 
sincere Americans who frequently and, it 
must be confessed, honestly say to them- 
selves, ‘I know things are in bad shape, but 
what can I do. I’m just one little indi- 
vidual with no influence or authority, not 
too much information, not sure of my own 
convictions and with rather poor ability to 
express the ideas and communicate the in- 
formation I have. If the greatest people in 
our land are confused and divided about the 
terrible problems of our times, what on earth 
can I do about it?’” 

Notice how subtly these words have been 
phrased. Nowhere can you put your finger 
on the words which say specifically that 
Facts Forum questions Mr. Dulles’ Geneva 
conference with the Soviets, and supports 
the Jenner move to break relations. Yet 
that is the impression which is inescapably 
drawn. 

Remember, too, that these words are not 
Tread, so that they can be studied at leisure. 
They are listened to. They are heard fleet- 
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ingly. What other conclusion can a listener 
reach when these successive ideas are flung 
at his eardrums: 

“Secretary * * * Dulles * * * in forma) 
conference with the Soviets.” 

“It may or may not have 
rassed * * * Dulles.” 

“Senators JENNER and McCarran pore 
* * * a question of immense and far-reach. 
ing importance, Should America break of 
relations with Communist countries.” 

“If we could find a correct and positive 
answer to the question of what to do about 
American-Soviet relations.” 

“Here then is an excellent answer.” 

Who is to be blamed for thinking that 
JENNER’s resolution to break relations is an 
excellent answer to American-Soviet rela. 
tions and Secretary Dulles is wrong to con- 
fer with America’s enemies? 

This is the technique of the “poison 
tongue” which insidiously pours venom into 
the unsuspecting listéner’s ear as Claudius 
poured poison into the ear of Hamlet's father 
as he slept. 

No wonder Mr. Dulles refuses -to credit 
Facts Forum's claim of impartiality, as the 
Tribune reports. 

It is time the American people and the 
authorities also recognized the spuriousness 
of that claim. 


embar.- 





The Federal Trade Commission Invesii- 
gation of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the fourth portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

Iv. THE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR 

EXCHANGE AND THE COFFEE PRICE SPIRAL 


Certain activities on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, in combination with 
imperfections and restraints in the total 
coffee market, were important factors in the 
recent coffee price spiral. 

Imperfections and restraints that stem 
from the exchange’s organization and oper- 
ating methods are, of course, subject to rem- 
edy by the exchange itself, or by public 
regulation which can be provided by legis- 
lative authority. Beyond this, however, lie 
structural imperfections in the coffee mar- 
ket which neither the exchange nor public 
regulation can entirely remedy. The two 
segments of the matter, therefore, should 
properly be considered separately since the 
exchange cannot be responsible for market 
imperfections which are beyond its control, 
although these may be publicly revealed 
through the apparatus of future trading. 

Two cardinal standards by which exchange 
organizations and operations are to be judged 
are: 

1. Whether the contracts adopted provide 
a trading medium useful to the wide variety 
of traders necessary for the maintenance 
of a broad competitive market, or whether 
they embody imperfections and restraints 
which limit their usefulness to narrow trade 
interests. ° 

2. Whether the rules governing trading 
and the manner in which they are policed 
are such as to maintain and protect those 
relations of confidence and trust among 
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puyers and sellers and their agents which, 
by custom or law, or both, are regarded 
as trade secrets, and to provide an open mar- 
ket place for the free interplay of competi- 
orces. 
“<5 economic effects Of the varied activ- 
ities carried on by exchange managements 
and memberships generally are assayable 
under one or both of these broadly stated 
criteria, or under collateral standards directly 
derivable from them. These criteria involve 
primarily determination whether the price 
of futures reflects the reasoned judgment 
of many traders on both sides of the mar- 
ket or whether it is subject to false starts, 
erratic movements, concentrations in trad- 
ing, and maneuvers that both reflect and 
create expectations and trading patterns in- 
consistent with actual supply and demand. 

In the coffee trade, a highly important 
factor is the matter of the contracts traded. 
Judged by the first standard, the “S” (new) 
contract is too restrictive to reflect the inter- 
action of total supply and demand for cof- 
fee. This, the only contract currently traded 
in on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, is limited in its base to Brazilian 
coffee shipped from the port of Santas, and 
with certain penalties, from the ports of 
Paranagua, Angra dos Reis, and Rio de 
Janeiro. To be deliverable, coffee from any 
of these ports must be strictly soft, solid 
bean, yet coffee shipped from Paranagua 
must be delivered on the contract at 1 cent 
below Santos coffee of like grade, and coffee 
shipped from Angra dos Reis and Rio de 
Janeiro at 14 cent less than Santos. This 
in itself tends to narrow the effective com- 
modity basis for futures to Santos coffee 
for the reason that no coffee shipped from 
any of the penalized ports will normally be 
delivered on the contract unless its com- 
mercial price in the spot market is lower 
than the Santos price by as much as the 
differential. 

The “S” contract, therefore, relates to cof- 
fee grown in a single geographical region 
and country whereas, in fact, coffee is pro- 
duced in many nations spread over an im- 
mense geographical area. This means that 
the price of coffee futures in the short run 
is tied closely to coffee production and con- 
ditions of marketing in a limited geographi- 
cal producing area. This is at variance with 
one of the principal prerequisites to competi- 
tive, orderly, and serviceable exchange opera- 
tions; namely, that the contract should be 
based upon as broad a production base as 
possible, and especially that the commodity 
should be geographically as ubiquitous as 
possible in order to eliminate the effects of 
weather, political conditions, national poli- 
cies, labor troubles, and other factors which 
may greatly affect the supply or its move- 
ment from a single geographical area or 
country. 

Furthermore, to be deliverable on futures 
contracts, coffee must be in New York City. 
This contract provision still further limits 
the commodity base for all trading in fu- 
tures in the United States. Brazilian coffee 
represents about 50 percent of all coffee im- 
ported into the United States, about 50 pér- 
cent of which is shipped through the port 
of Santos. About 40 percent of all Brazilian 
coffee imported enters through the port of 
New York. Thus, no more than 10 percent 
of United States coffee imports are readily 
available as the basis for trading in futures. 
But this potential base is still further re- 
duced by the fact that # large percentage 
of the Brazilian coffee imported through New 
York is owned by coffee merchants and proc- 
essors who have scheduled their imports for 
their own mei and this coffee 
would be available for delivery on futures 
only under exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the effective commercial pipeline supply upon 
which the whole structure of futures trading 
is based is materially less than 20 percent 
of all Brazilian coffee imports and less than 
10 percent of all coffee imported into the 
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United States, for no coffee in store at any 
other port of entry is deliverable on the fu- 
tures, and to transport it to New York would 
not only take it out of its natural channels 
of distribution but would also entail un- 
necessary, and often prohibitive, cost. 

Hence, an important factor in the thin- 
ness of the coffee futures. market which 
makes it subject to erratic price movements 
is that the Brazilian coffee basis contract is 
not a satisfactory hedging medium even for 
Brazilian coffee, and is patently not a satis- 
factory hedge for “mild coffees” grown in 
other countries, the commercial prices of 
which vary widely and with a considerable 
degree of independence from the prices of 
Brazilian coffees. 

The narrowness and unsatisfactoriness of 
the futures contract as a hedging medium 
thus drives would-be hedgers to seek similar 
protection through trading in “to arrive” 
contracts which are claims to all kinds and 
grades of coffee. A significant volume of 
trading in these contracts has grown up in 
spite of the fact that they give only uncer- 
tain assurance of the grades of delivery and 
are not subject to margins to assure per- 
formance. 

Furthermore, the limitation of New York 
delivery places the coffee trade outside of 
New York at a competitive disadvantage. 
Importers, merchants, and processors who 
operate in the New York area, to the extent 
that the futures contract affords them a 
reasonably satisfactory hedge, or enables 
them to draw outside capital into their busi- 
ness through their hedging operations, enjoy 
some advantage in those market areas where 
they come into competition with similar 
importers and processors operating through 
other ports. 

All of these factors arising out of the na- 
ture of the “S” (new) contract makes the 
coffee futures market highly sensitive to 
manipulation, or even to any unusually large 
commercial operation. 

Evidence of the sensitiveness of the market 
is to be noted in the fact that the purchase 
of contracts for no more than 4,500 bags at 
the close of trading on December 22, 1950, 
when the trading floor was bare of selling 
orders, Caused such a run-up of prices that 
it was made the subject of inqu‘ry by the 
exchange coffee control committee. 

Traders and brokers at New Orleans have 
joined with large brokerage interests in New 
York in urging that the contract be broad- 
ened to make other growths deliverable at 
commercial differences instead of the fixed 
differences applying on the Santos base con- 
tract. The exchange has considered this 
matter. but as yet has failed to adopt New 
Orleans delivery or come to grips with the 
collateral problem of commercial differences 
for coffees deliverable on the Brazilian basis 
contract. In adopting the broad basis “U” 
contract, the exchange did provide a broader 
contract, but flexible commercial differences 
were not provided. This was especially true 
for growths other than Brazilian coffee. The 
contract continued to be a Santos contract 
and the fixed differentials set up under it 
did not make it a satisfactory trading 
medium. 

The narrowness of the contract was a facil- 
itating factor in the recent price increases. 
Had the contract been broader and more 
serviceable to larger segments of the trade, 
it would have attracted more traders to the 


market, and there probably would have been. 


many more sellers willing to take short posi- 
tions to offset the build-up of long positions 
that launched the price spiral. Moreover, 
under a much broader basis for trading, it 
would have taken more purchases of long 
contracts to precipitate the price spiral, and 
the market would have been less violently 
responsive to large commercial and specula- 
tive trades. 

Moreover, coffee futures prices, which are, 
of course, intertwined with spot market 


prices, are thereby subject to the monetary, — 
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fiscal, and agricultural policies of coffee- 
growing countries, especially Brazil. As fs 
evident from the price history of coffee con- 
tained in this report, coffee prices are in- 
fluenced by changes in Brazil's policy with 
respect to the exchange value of the cruzeiro, 
which in turn is related to its foreign trade 
policy, and more recently by its policy with 
respect to coffee crop loans and production 
and marketing controls, and by the actions 
of the Brazilian Coffee Institute. For ex- 
ample, Brazil’s devaluation of the “coffee 
cruzeiro” to 23.28 to the dollar on October 9, 
1953, precipitated a decline in futures prices 
from $0.595 to $0.5675 per pound, and a de- 
cline in the spot market price from $90.6125 
to $0.58 per pound. Again, when on Decem- 
ber 2, 1953, Brazil decreed that the loan rate 
on coffee would be increased from 1,200 to 
1,500 cruzeiros per bag, both the futures and 
spot market prices of coffee increased imme- 
diately by $0.0125 per pound and continued 
to increase rapidly thereafter. Finally, when 
the Brazilian Government announced in 
May 1954 that the minimum export price of 
Brazilian coffee would be increased to $0.87 
per pound, it reversed a 5-week downward 
trend in the spot and futures prices of coffee, 
which had reached a peak of $0.9635 per 
pound about the Ist of April 1954. 


These policies inevitably influence trading 
in the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
but are in no way integrated with those of 
the Government having jurisdiction over the 
Exchange itself. Thus price on the Exchange 
is not determined altogether by the free in- 
terplay of supply and demand, and traders 
instantly apprised of decisions as they are 
made in Brazil can capitalize upon them on 
the Exchange because of their pdssession of 
more complete knowledge. For example, a 
group of 7 Brazilian traders entered the 
coffee futures market on December 1, 1953, 
and on the following day, the day the Bra- 
zilian Government announced its increased 
crop-loan rate, took substantial long posi- 
tions. Hence a second important prerequi- 
site for a competitive, orderly, and service- 
able futures market is not present; namely, 
that futures prices and expected futures 
prices should not be subject to the arbitrary 
actions of any particular commercial or po- 
litical group, and that channels of informa- 
tion that affect prices should not be re- 
stricted to a favored group of traders. 

The extent to which these aspects of the 
coffee futures market can affect coffee prices 
is adequately illustrated by the trading that 
took place on the exchange between Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, and February 26, 1954, a period 
covered more thoroughly than others by the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation. 
From January 1952 until February 1953, 
when prices reached the OPS ceiling, the 
prices of both the near futures and spot 
coffee moved within a modest rahge of about 
3 cents, the near future moving between a 
high of 54.70 and a low of 51,15. When the 
market reopened on March 16, prices were 
sharply up over the previous high, starting 
in the neighborhood of 60 cents for the near 
future, and then falling until, at the begin- 
ning of July 1953, quotations were approxi- 
mately 55 cents for the September future. 

The news of the frost during the first week 
of July moved prices up sharply, advancing 
from 55 cents to 60.3 for the September 
future on July 31. Prices thereafter declined, 
being about 58 cents at the beginning of 
December. Beginning with the first week 
in December 1953, however, the futures prices 
moved steadily into new highs, reaching a 
peak of 96.35 cents for the July contract on 
April 1, 1954. The movement of the futures 
market, while influenced by activity in 
other sectors of the coffee market (note the 
inventory accumulation previously men- 
tioned), was an important factor in creating 
widespread expectations of higher prices and 
in inducing behavior which brought those 
expectations to reality. An examination of 
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both open positions and trading during the 
3 months, December 1 to February 28, at- 
tempted to identify the trading patterns 
which were responsible for the sustained up- 
ward movement of prices. The following 
table summarizes the results of this study 
for 4 principal groups of traders consisting, 
respectively, of Brazilian traders, traders en- 
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gaged in the United States spot coffee busi- 
ness, other domestic traders not engaged in 
the spot coffee business, and finally, foreign 
traders other than Brazilian. The data 
shown are the total number of contracts 
bought and sold by the traders classified in 
each of these groups in each of the 3 months 
from December 1953 through February 1954. 


Purchases and sales of specified trading groups during the months of December 1953 and 
January and February 1954 




















Types of trading account 
Month Volume of trading 
- weencnpcintemenels Nl icicitenmensiinanmiidiieattiia nian 
December + gURrapaRAN Sr oN ARE 
Net trades, long or short. ....... 
FOREN. .ccasnccnase| DOUG. cc cncnsntudckensecanamnnasnns, 
Net trades, long or short........ 
PORTER ccccccnneces] PO ccerccapeprnncnntinivepinanedaos 
GUEE ntncruchuttblinndcetiiisnendennnuba 
Net trades, long or short........ 
* Failure of trades te balance is due to minor discrepancies in reports by carrying brokers. 
# Short. 
ditorial Comments on Foundations are that the committee is far more concerned 
E press with an investigation of ideas that do 
Investigation not jibe with those of Representative 
REEcE. * * * Agreed that the foundations 
should stay out of politics. But we want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS no group of headline hunters decreeing by 
OF intimidation what we should think, how we 
HON W AYNE L HAYS should think, or whether we should think at 
. ° all. We would like to see more foundations, 
OF OHIO not fewer.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remards, I in- 
clude the following editorial comments 
on the investigation of tax exempt 
foundations conducted by a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
during the 83d Congress: 

Denver (Colo.) Post, May 7, 1954, We Must 
Keep an Eye on Mr. REECE: 

“One of Mr. REEcE’s complaints at the 
time the committee was Created was that 
foundations finance social and economic 
studies based on liberal rather than con- 
servative viewpoints. Even if that were true, 
what possible business is.it of the Congress 
of the United States? In a free country of 
free institutions, is Congress going to under- 
take thought control, by requiring founda- 
tions to use their funds for conservative 
propaganda?” 

Hempstead (N. Y.) Newsday, May 13, 1954, 
Inquiry, or Inquisition?: 

“The pattern for the newest Congressional 
investigation has been put on display—a 
pattern that belies the name of invVestigation 
and more rightly should bear the name of 
inquisition. A group of Congressmen, under 
the leadership of Tennessee's reactionary 
_Representative B. Carroit Resce, are look- 
ing into the activities of educational and 
philanthropic foundations such as the 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Sloan, Ford, Guggen- 
heim, Pulitzer and hundreds of others. Un- 
der the House resolution adopted iast July, 
the committee is authorized to see whether 
the foundations are using their funds for 
un-American or subversive activities, or to 
sponsor or defeat legislation. The facts, as 
shown by the outline made public Tuesday, 





New York (N. Y.) Times, May 13, 1954, 
Foundation Inquiry No. 2: 

“The opening statement of Norman Dodd, 
director of research for the special House 
committee investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions, can hardly fail to arouse grave ap- 
prehension as to the direction this inquiry 
will take. Its tone is, however, not surpris- 
ing in view of the remarks made by Repre- 
sentative Rreecz, of Tennessee, last July when, 
in persuading the House to establish the 
committee, he suggested that the founda- 
tions were participants in a diabolical con- 
spiracy whose aim is the furtherance of so- 
cialism in the United States. * * * The new 
group, of which Mr. Resce is the chairman, 
seems to be heading into a frontal assault 
cn the whole spirit of free inquiry in this 
country as it has been promoted and ad- 
vanced by the foundations for the last half- 
century.” 

Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, May 14, 
1954, The Goblins Will Get You: 

“The report * * * views with alarm most 
of the current trends in American political 
and economic thought which Mr. Reece and 
a handful of colleagues in Congress condemn 
in their speeches. To their minds, for in- 
stance, many viewpoints expressed by such 
agencies as the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the National Council of Parent- 
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more radical on any subject than those of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce ob. 
viously does not reassure Mr. Reece or Mr, 
Dopp.” 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor 
May 17, 1954, Education: Brave or Safe: 

“This second, obviously hostile investiga. 
tion may conceivably -unearth some infitra. 
tion, find some errors of Judgment. not dis. 
covered by the first committee. But if this 
staff report is any index, its basic Philosophy 
is a century behind the times.” 

Middletown (Ohio) Journal, Ashland 
(Ohio) Times-Gazette, Athens (Ohio) Mes. 
senger, Lima (Ohio) News, Galion (Ohio) 
Inquirer, and other papers, May 21, 1954, 
House Study of Foundations: 

“In a country proud of constant change, 
the committee may be hard put to demon- 
strate that change is some sort of sin. And 
it may be even harder to show that founda. 
tions like Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, 
which have poured out copious funds to ad. 
vance our understanding and our welfare, 
are engaged in a devilish and subversive plot 
against the American people.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, May 21, 1954, Cen. 
soring Research? 

“If the Federal Government undertakes to 
use the power of taxation to direct these 
private enterprises, no area of research in 
this country will be free. Indeed, if the 
power of taxation can be used to control re- 
search, it can also be used to contro! private 
education. This kind of an investigation 
raises serious misgiving. ‘The more so be- 
cause of the personality of the chairman, Mr. 
Reece, who is a manipulator of Southern 
political patronage with no really construc- 
tive achievements to his credit. An inquiry 
of the kind he is conducting has to be 
watched. It could easily lead to the gravest 
sort of abuses of power.” 

Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, May 22, 1954, 
Probing the Foundations: 

“If the investigation is devised to make a 
field day for neoisolationists, then it will do 
a lot of harm. If the investigators have set 
out to discredit the several big and illustrious 
foundations, to intimidate and to inhibit 
them, to force them into a narrow orthodox 
cast of thinking and conduct, if in short 
they are trying to impose a particularist 
point of view on the foundations, then the 
foundations have the obligation in con- 
science to resist this form of tyranny and 
defend the high purposes to which founda- 
tion work in America, by and large, has been 
dedicated. This investigation should be 
closely watched.” 

Gadsden (Ala.) Times, May 24, 1954, An- 
other Probe of Nation’s Big Foundations 
Off to Biased Start: 

“In this country of change and progress 
it may be difficult to demonstrate t1at 
change is in itself a sort of sin. Likewise it 
may be hard to show that foundations :‘ke 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, which have 
poured out vast sums in education and wel- 
fare programs are engaged in a plot against 
the American people.” 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, Roscoe 
Drummond, May 26, 1954: 

“You really ought to know what the 
Reece committee is up to these days. Two 
members of the committee already protested 
against the way the investigation is being 
conducted. Its hearings are not as explosive 
as the Army-McCarthy investigation, but 
they are highly controversial and something 
very significant is at stake. No one can fore- 
see what will emerge from these hearings, if 
anything, but: it is clear that if Representa- 
tive Cakrotz. Reece, of Tennessee, long % 
partner of the most conservative forces in 
Congress, has his way, the Nation's history 


books covering the past half-century will 
have to be rewritten, but quickly.” 
New York (N. Y¥.) Herald Tribune, May 27, 
Challenge to Freedom of Thought: 
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“congress has ® constitutional right to 
investigate research foundations, exempt as 
they are from public taxation. This happens 
to have been done a little more than a year 
ago. The new investigation was superfluous 
to begin with; it is now carrying on in such 
a way as to make itself ridiculous. Fortu- 
nately the obligation of scholars to investi- 
gate and report—‘even though their con- 
clusions may be unpopular’—is too well es- 
tablished in this country to be in danger 
now. Yet the fact that this concept should 
be solemnly challenged within the Congress 
makes an unhappy footnote to these times.” 

Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Evening Eagle, 
May 28, 1954, Two-Pronged Assault: 

“On one point we think the Republican 
party is to be congratulated. In having the 
assault on intellectualism led by Representa- 
tive Reece it has selected a man who should 
have approval from both camps. Mr. Reece 
from the point of view of fitness is the per- 
fect choice; his views and his record make 
him almost the symbol of anti-intellectual- 
ism The aproval of the opposition will stem 
from the conviction that if anyone can mess 
up the investigation and make it ridiculous, 
Mr. Reece can—and will.” 

San Francisco (Calif.) Chromicle, May 31, 
1954, The Foundations Must Be Free: 

“The Reece committee probing into the 
activities of the tax-exempt educational 
foundations of this country-—Rockefellier, 
Carnegie, Ford, and others—heard last week 
from Aaron M. Sargent, a San Francisco at- 
torney, who appeared as head of the Fund 
for American Leadership, Inc. This general 
line of attack by Witness Sargent is familiar 
to Californians, who have heard it all before. 
The State board of education, the State cur- 
riculum commission, and the State PTA 
found no foundation for his charges. If 
the Reece committee took the trouble, as the 
responsible authorities in the California ed- 
ucational system did, to read the Building 
America books, it would discover that Mr. 
Sargent’s charge is simply not true, and that 
his elaborate attempt thereby to make so- 
cialistic conspirators of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the NEA falls to the 
ground.” 

Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, June 8, 1954: 

“In all the lurid fever of the present in- 
vestigation epidemic no other inquisitor has 
tried what undertaken, namely, 
to assert his conclusions first and find the 
facts to justify them afterward.” 

American Israelite, Robert E. Segal, June 
10, 1954: 

“We had best be alerted to the mischief 
the Reece committee is creating. We had 
best redouble our efforts to break up this 
nightmare effort on the part of Congress- 
men to tell us what orthodoxy is. And we 
had best pray that they come around to the 
proposition that education is not a subver- 
sive monster but the best of the weapons 
in our arsenal. For education, in the finely 
chiseled words of John Ruskin, ‘does not 
mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave.’” 

Washington (D. C.) Catholic Standard, 
June 18, 1954: 

“Objecting to certain practices he said 
were being followed in a House investiga- 
tion of tax-exempt foundations, Represen- 
tative Warne L. Hays of Ohio last week read 
three quotations and then handed them to 
Thomas M. MeNiece, the investigating unit’s 
assistant research director. Mr. Hays takes 
the position that the really effective anti- 
Communists are those who stress social jus- 
tice. His comment that the church is a 
bulwark against communism drew a few un- 
favorable letters, but the great majority of 
the eat << his exchange with Mr. McNiece 
. idea of bringing the church into 


The Christian Century, nondenomina- 


tional Protestant weekly, J 1954, Free 
Foundations; eee 
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“If Government gains control, either by 
laws passed by Congress or by intimidation 
through the remorseless and unfair meth- 
ods of the Reece committee, few founda- 
tions will be established and those that exist 
will find ways of going out of business. 
And if our shrinking freedoms are driven 
from this area also, what will that do to 
our conception of ourselves and of our sys- 
tem of Government? What will it do to the 
incentive to earn? What will it do to free- 
dom of thought, to progress in research in 
the natural and social sciences?” 





The Federal Trade Commission Investi- 
gation of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the fifth portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 


The general showing is that Brazilian in- 
terests were the only group that bought far 
more heavily than they sold in December, 
while all three of the other groups sold more 
than they bought. In January the trading 
patterns of the groups were reversed; the 
Brazilians sold more than they bought, and 
all three of the other groups bought more 
than they sold, with domestic traders in the 
coffee business assuming the bulk of the long 
position developed in the trading. In Feb- 
ruary much the same pattern continued, with 
the Brazilians still selling more than they 
bought, and the other three groups all buy- 
ing more than they sold, but the predomi- 
nant long buying interest now shifted from 
domestic traders in the spot coffee trade to 
the group of domestic speculative traders not 
engaged in the spot coffee trade. Thus the 
principal accretions of buying in December 
were by Brazilian interests; in January, by 
domestic coffee trade interests; and in Feb- 
ruary, by domestic speculative interests not 
engaged in the spot coffee business. For- 
eign interests other than Brazilian were not 
important buying interests at any time dur- 
ing the period covered, although they, like 
the American trading interests, shifted from 
a net selling interest in December to a small 
net buying interest in January and February. 


In connection with this general showing, 
the fo! ng facts not revealed by the table 
are important. During the first 2 weeks of 
December, a small group of seven Brazilian 
traders took substantial long positions in the 
market. This group was followed a week 
later by a second group of seven Brazilian 
traders, which also took substantial long 
positions in the market. The members of 
the first group began selling out their long 


position on December 21 and 22, while the. 
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represented an increase of 15.12 cents per 
pound, or 26 percent, over the closing price 
bid for the March future on November 30, 
1953. It marks the price level at which the 
last of the Brazilians appear to have been 
willing to take their profit. Further, there is 
scattered evidence in the form of correspond- 
ence in the files examined by the Federal 
Trade Commission that this was the highest 
price certain Brazilian traders thought coffee 
would reach, 

The rising price of futures contracts in 
December set up expectations that reverber- 
ated throughout the entire United States 
coffee market. Confronted with what ap- 
peared to be a rapid rise in coffee prices, do- 
mestic traders first bought to offset their pre- 
vious short positions, and then continued in 
the market to become buyers taking long 
positions, which may or may not have been 
speculative. Important processors who were 
long also stood for delivery in December, 
which tended further to squeeze the market 
and enhance prices. As the covering of short 
positions and Brazilian buying drove the 
price of coffee still higher in December, other 
bandwagon traders, who normally jump 
aboard in any major price movement on the 
exchanges, also took long positions in the 
market, in expectation of further price rises, 
thereby driving the price still higher. In 
the meantime, as stated above, domestic im- 
porter-jobbers and roasters continued to ac- 
cumulate inventories in anticipation of high- 
er spot market prices. During the period 
when these Brazilians were in the market, all 
of them behaved as speculators, buying 
heavily, holding their long positions for a 
price increase, and then selling out the hold- 
ings at a profit when prices advanced. By 
an unexplained combination of circum- 
stances, the entry of the second group as 
buyers, when the first was selling out its long 
holding, continued the upward trend of 
prices initiated by the buying of the first 
group, while the entry of the third group did 
the same late in December, when both the 
first and second groups were taking their 
profits and withdrawing from the market. 
When ‘the third group of Brazilians began 
selling out their long positions during the 
first 2 weeks of January, there was no equally 
strong buying interest to take their place, 
and prices fell 5 cents a pound between Jan- 
uary 11 and 18. Tnereafter, there was a pe- 
riod of about 2 weeks during which it ap- 
peared that coffee prices might become sta- 
bilized between 70 and 72 cents per pound. 
The rapid price rise during December, how- 
ever, apparently led other traders, including 
both those dealing in coffee and speculators, 
to expect and be willing to pay still higher 
prices. With trading on the exchange greatly 
reduced in January and still further reduced 
in February to less than half the December 
volume, a small volume of long purchases 
over sales by the domestic and foreign trad- 
ing groups other than Brazilian became the 
stimulus to the further price rise which be- 
gan in February and continued through 
March 1954. 

During the months covered by the Com- 
mission’s survey, domestic interests in the 
spot coffee trade could have contributed di- 
rectly and significantly to the price spiral 
only in January, when these trade interests 
bought more than they sold by a total of 442 
contracts, while other domestic interests not 
in the spot coffee trade and foreign interests 
(other than Brazilians) bought more than 
they sold by less than 100 contracts. Thus, 
the domestic spot coffee interests became 
the predominant long buying interest during 
January. (During December, there was a 
substantial volume of long buying by do- 
mestic coffee interests, but their purchases 
of 3,322 long contracts were more than offset 
by short sales by interests in the domestic 
coffee trade to the amount of 4,070 con- 
tracts.) ; 

In February, however, domestic interests 
not in the spot coffee business bought more 
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than they sold by 251 contracts, as compared 
with an excess of purchases by domestic spot 
coffee interests of only 40 long contracts, and 
an excess of only 8 long contracts by foreign 
interests other than Brazil. 

In brief summary, the interaction of de- 
mand for larger inventories and the scurry- 
ing to cover short positions in both the spot 
and futures markets in December precipi- 
tated a coffee-price increase quite out of pro- 
portion to the actual supply-demand situa- 
tion. After a period of unusually heavy 
speculative buying by Brazilian interests, 
there was a period in January when it ap- 

that the market might become 
stabilized at the level at which Brazilian 
speculative buying was largely withdrawn. 
Thereafter, continued demand for long con- 
tracts by domestic coffee trade interests, ac- 
companied by moderate increases in buying 
by domestic and foreign speculative inter- 
ests other than Brazilian, in a market ren- 
dered thin by the withdrawal of selling inter- 
ests, produced increases late in January; 
while in February, with the total volume of 
trading further reduced, comparatively small 
buying by domestic speculators and trade 
interests started the market on the second 
upswing which carried it to its all-time peak 
at the end of March. The Commission has 
made no study of trading subsequent to 
February 1954. 

An important factor of uncertainty under- 
lying these violent increases in prices is the 
fact that crop and other supply information 
on coffee is questionable as to its accuracy. 
In the absence of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s publication and dissemination of re- 
Mable crop information, the groundwork is 
laid for humors and strategically worded 
guesses to become the basis for expectations 
with respect to the present and future sup- 
plies of coffee in Brazil, and such rumors and 
guesses cannot be verified by American 
traders. Hence, in the event of frost, exces- 
sive rains, other vagaries of the weather, 
crop diseases, output curtailment, and all 
the other factors which influence export- 
able Brazilian coffee production, domestic 
traders are put in a position where they must 
operate on the basis of a composit hearsay, 
rumor, and fact. The situation in this re- 
spect is no better in other coffee-producing 
countries. 

Vv. EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 


An examination of trading on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange reveals many 
respects in which the behavior of the ex- 
change falls to satisfy the standards required 
for a freely competitive and broadly based 
futures market. The total volume of trad- 
ing in the market has been quite small, for 
the domestic and international coffee trade 
makes relatively little use of the market in 
carrying on their trade operations. Indeed, 
it may be said that the most consistent use 
of the market is by Brazilians, and that ex- 
cept for the upward price movement whose 
pattern has just been described, the typical 


future, and transfer to a more distant future 
when that contract becomes a near future in 
order to profit by the rise in price as the dis- 
tant futures approach maturity. 

This pattern of trading on the part of Bra- 
gilians has been favored by the fact that, 


stemming 
in part from the lack of reliable knowledge 
as to conditions of supply. 
The small volume of trading and the lim- 
ited participation of domestic trade and 
speculative 
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price fluctuations unwarranted by actual 
supply-demand conditions. A relatively lim- 
ited volume of trading can significantly af- 
fect the course of prices on the exchange. 
And when, as during December 1953, the 
futures prices advanced sharply, it is to be 
expected that the futures market will sig- 
nificantly influence the course of prices in 
the spot market. 

The coffee-futures market has been used 
by the coffee trade to a limited extent for 
hedging, but no consistent policy of hedging 
has been followed by the trade. Members 
of the domestic coffee trade have on occa- 
sion used the futures market to increase 
their long position and to accumulate sup- 
plies of actual coffee. However, out of the 238 
roasters responding to the Commission’s 
roaster questionnaire, only 20, or 8.4 percent, 
traded on the exchange at any time in 1949, 
1952, 1953, and the first 2 months of 1954. It 
should be pointed out, however, that this 
failure to use the futures market for hedging 
is consistent with the roasters’ practice of 
tying roast-coffee prices to replacement and 
expected replacement costs rather than to 
the cost of inventories being processed. Over 
the same period, 40, or over 75 percent, of the 
53 reporting importer-jobbers traded on the 
exchange, but many traded only lightly and 
sporadically, and were sometimes on the same 
side of the futures market as they were in 
the spot market. In the latter case the 
traders were either using the futures market 
as.an alternative and supplementary source 
of coffee stocks rather than as a mechanism 
for hedging, or were simply speculating in 
futures. 

Defects in rules and conduct of the 
exchange 

Aside from the above factors, the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange has per- 
mitted certain practices which are not con- 
ducive to a competitive, orderly, and service- 
able futures market. Officials of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange have op- 
posed, in hearings before the Congress, at- 
tempts to place it under governmental regu- 
lation, asserting that the exchange’s mech- 
anism for self-regulation is adequate and 
renders Government regulation unnecessary. 
However, the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation disclosed that the rules and regu- 
lations in some instances are loosely drawn, 
susceptible to abuses, and improperly po- 
liced. 


Speculative Limits 

On the basis of a legislative finding that 
excessive speculation may cause sudden and 
unreasonable price fluctuations, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority was given power 
to set maximum limits on the daily volunre 
of speculative trading and net speculative 
futures holdings of individual traders so as 
to restrict the manipulative capacity of 
purely speculative accounts. No limit is 
imposed by the rules and bylaws of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Its rules 
merely limit the number of open contracts 
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that might jeopardize the normal function. 
ing of the exchange.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s examina. 
tion of the activities of the control commit. 
tees of the exchange, which are charged with 
the responsibility of providing the appr 
priate safeguards against price manipula. 
tion and cornering, revealed evidence of 
deficiencies both in organization and opera- 
tion: (1) The inability of the contro] com. 
mittee to expose corners and manipulation 
of prices in event they should occur was 
conceded by the various mémbers who acteq 
as chairmen of control committees in the 
past; (2) one of the firms once investigate 
by the control committee reported to its 
customer that it had been “whitewashed”: 
(3) control committees were not impaneled 
on several occasions when officials of the ex- 
change felt that a “eq ” was imminent; 
(4) on one occasion the president of the ex- 
change asked a large account whether it 
could be relied upon not to squeeze the 
market. 


Segregation of Customers’ Funds 


One of the provisions of the Commodity 
Exchange Act designed for protection of cus- 
tomers is the requirement that futures com- 
mission merchants segregate and separately 
account for margin funds deposited with 
them by customers. In rejecting a proposal 
made by an exchange member that this 
sat be adopted, the commission com- 
mittee of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange reported to the exchange’s board 
of managers that “a rule of this kind would 
hardly be effective unless ft were properly 
policed. There would appear to be no ob- 
jection to such a rule, but as a practical 
matter we believe that this one rule, lifted 


‘by itself from CEA regulations would not 


materially add to the proper handling of ac- 
counts by member firms.” 


Taking the Other Side of the Customers 
Order 

The rules of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange permit a member to act as an 
agent and a principal in the same transac- 
tion pursuant to a general course of dealing 
between the broker and his customer. This 
practice is objectionable in that all brokers 
could demand that such general authority 
be given by the customers. Such an ar- 
rangement is specifically prohibited by the 
Commodity Exchange Act which requires 
that prior consent be obtained for each trans- 
action in which the broker takes the other 
side of a customer’s order. The practice of 
acting as an agent and principal in the same 
transaction without the prior consent of the 
customer is subject.to abuses. It permits 
the setting up of accommodation trades hav- 
ing the appearances of genuine transactions. 


Passouts 


Passouts occur when a broker, having 
both bought and sold a particular future 
on his own account on a given day at the 
same price, substitutes the buyer for him- 
self with the seller, and the seller for him- 
self with the buyer, thereby eliminating 
himself as a party to the contract. They 
are permitted on some exchanges regulated 
by the Commodity Exchange Authority, sub- 
ject to regulation to prevent their misuse 
and provided they are reported to the clear- 
ing association. 

Passouts were not permitted on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange prior to an 
amendment in the bylaws effective Decem- 


practice. The irregularities under existing 
of common knowledge 

floor committee mem- 

whose own dealings were not free of 
addition, discipli- 

rary action was not against one mem-~ 
ber who used passouts to his own advan- 
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tage, although the floor committee regarded 
it as an evasion of the established trading 
procedure, and an act detrimental to the best 
interests of the exchange. 

There is no requirement in the amended 
rule of the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change that passouts be reported to the 
clearing association, as required by regu- 
lated exchanges. Reporting all transactions 
to the clearing association assures the main- 
tenance of @ permanent record and provides 
a means for checking for possible abuses of 
the trading rules and for settling disputes 
between members. Investigation disclosed 
the trading records evidencing ts are 
not being preserved by members for pe- 
riod required by the amended rule. 


Ezpit transactions 


The rules of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, like those of other ex- 
changes, require in general that all trades 
recorded by the exchange and submitted for 
clearance through the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Clearing Association shall be made at 
open outcry on the floor of the exchange 
An exchange Official’s attention was called 
to the existence of certain practices, such as 
pocketing of orders by floor brokers and se- 
cret trading not made by public outcry. 
These practices are a form of bucketing (off- 
setting orders or becoming a buyer or seller 
with respect to an order for which a mem- 
ber is a broker), and are unlawful on regu- 
lated exchanges. A comparison on the ex- 
change records with those of the clearing 
house revealed repeated discrepancies of 
such magnitudes between these two records 
that it can reasonably be concluded that 
nonpermissable expit transactions were 
made and cleared. The records of the ex- 
change do not disclose that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the allegations of the expit 
transactions was ever made by the exchange. 


Broker-customer relationship and breach of 
confidential relationships between princi- 
pals and agents 
In the course of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission’s investigation, it was found that 

floor brokers who act in the legal capacity 
of agents for large accounts have for many 
years followed a practice of exchanging in- 
formation concerning the detail of the or- 
ders executed in behalf of their various prin- 
cipals. A report on this information is made 
available daily to a small inner group. This 
information enables traders to reconstruct 
the net open long and short positions of the 
various clearing members and thereby iden- 
tifies in effect the principals from whom they 
trade. Disclosure of this information can 
influence the Judgment of others or attract 

others into the market by revealing how im- 

portant traders, for example, Brazilian prin- 

cipals who are assumed to be acting on the 
basis of advance information respecting the 
coffee situation, are placing their transac- 
tions. Those not receiving the information 
are placed in a disadvantageous position. It 
can be assumed that market positions are 
taken in reliance in part on this information, 
causing price fluctuations not warranted by 
the best estimates of individual traders act- 
ing solely on their independent judgments 
as to supply and demand factors. 
Margins 

Margins appear adequate, if judged simply 
in terms of the percentage margins custo- 
mary on other commodity exchanges in the 

United States. Whether these margins are 


_ Mdequate for a market having the character- 


istics of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange is not so easily judged. Moreover, 
the rules of the exchange permit the classi- 

- of speculators as “members of the 
wade,” and thereby permit the former to 
post smaller margins than are required of 


Mr. Speaker, this completes the FTC 
and conclusions. 
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World’s Most Modern Beet-Sugar Plant 
Opens—Hon. Harold C. Hagen, of 
Minnesota, Urges More Sugar-Beet 
Acreage, New Sugar-Processing Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, a $10 million up-to-the-minute 
modern sugar-beet plant has been opened 
at Crookston, Polk County, Minn., my 
home city. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the dedication exercises of this sugar 
factory, which means so much to the Red 
River Valley of the North. 

The plant was built by the American 
Crystal Sugar Co., which also has fine 
sugar-processing plants at East Grand 
Forks and Moorhead, also in the Red 
River Valley, and in the Ninth Minne- 
sota Congressional District. 


This new Crookston plant will pro- 
duce 100 million pounds of sugar a year, 
will employ about 400 people, with an an- 
nual payroll of $800,000. This means a 
great deal, not only to the many farmers 
who raise sugar beets, but also means 
employment for these 400 people in the 
late fall and winter months, when, ordi- 
narily, jobs are scarce. This payroll and 
the approximately $4 million that will 
go to the sugar-beet farmers also means 
much to every business and professional 
man in the upper Red River Valley, be- 
cause this is cash, which can be and will 
be put in circulation or in savings by 
the thousands of persons affected by this 
wonderful new industrial enterprise in 
our area. 

The sugar plants at Crookston, Moor- 
head, East Grand Forks, and Chaska, 
Minn., all owned by the American Crystal 
Sugar Co., means a $3 million payroll to 
workers in these 4 areas and approxi- 
mately $17 million per year in beet pay- 
ments to the farmers of our State. 

Before giving details of this wonderful 
dedication, I want to say that the United 
States Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering a proposal to cut sugar-beet 
acreage in Minnesota next year by ap- 
proximately 5,000 to 7,000 acres. 
sounds like the old Democratic policy. 

This certainly should not be done and 
is a wrong policy. I shall strongly op- 
pose this effort, and I believe we will 
defeat such a move. 

There are about 7,000 babies per day 
born in these United States. Our popu- 
lation is growing by leaps and bounds. 
These 7,000 new Americans per day, plus 
the other thousands who come in from 
foreign nations, must be fed, and sugar 
is not only an important food but a 
vitally necessary staff of life. 


ACREAGE SHOULD BE RAISED 


Instead of planning to cut the sugar 
acreage in Minnesota next year, the Ag- 
riculture Department should substan- 
tially raise the acreage so that at least 
seven or eight thousand more acres in 
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the Red River Valley can be used in the 
production of sugar beets. 

We need more sugar-processing plants 
in the Red River Valley, and I believe 
that important places where these may 
be placed would be Breckenridge, Hal- 
stad, Ada, Oslo, Warren, Hallock, and 
other places in the Ninth Congressional 
District. Research by soil scientists has 
revealed that the Red River Valley soil 
comprises one of the two important parts 
of these United States, where sugar beets 
can be produced at less cost than in other 
parts of the Nation. The other economi- 
cal beet-producing area is in the State 
of Washington, some 2,000 miles from 
the Red River Valley, and offers no eco- 
nomic interference with our activities in 
the Ninth Congressional District. 

If the voters of 15 counties, comprising 
the Minnesota Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, honor me on November 2, 1954, with 
my seventh election as their Congress- 
man, I pledge to the farmers of this area, 
to the workers in these sugar beet fac- 
tories, and to the thousands of business 
and professional persons and workers 
who profit from these activities, that I 
Shall immediately take steps, as your 
Congressman, to show the Department 
of Agriculture that thousands more 
acres should be allotted in northwestern 
Minnesota to sugar beet production. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
procedures in Congress realize that a 
Congressman who would have 7 terms, 
and the seniority and the power that 
goes with 14 years of service, who has 
made many friends and acquaintances 
in official Washington, D. C., can be of 
tremendous value and help, far more 
than some newcomer who must spend 
many years in reaching the same relative 
position in the House of Representatives 
that I now have. 

It must be kept in mind that the Dem- 
ocrats for a century have traditionally 
favored free trade and low tariffs. The 
Democrats also passed and have main- 
tained as law the reciprocal! trade treaty 
law, which permits the importation of 
sugar, farm products and other commod- 
ities into these United States, either free 
of any duty whatsoever, or with a tariff 
cut by at least 50 percent. 

‘Those of you who live near the Cana- 
dian border know about the bringing in 
of products from our neighbor to the 
north. But possibly you do not realize 
that sugar produced in the Philippine 
Islands or Puerto Rico, or Cuba, is pro- 
duced by labor which draws wages of less 
than 75 cents per day in American money 
and in the Philippines the wages of some 
of these workers runs about 30 cents per 
day. 

I am proud to say that I never have 
voted for extension of the present recip- 
rocal trade treaty law, because I feel that 
American producers should receive first 
consideration from their Congressmen 
instead of the coolies and low-paid work- 
ers of other lands. And my viewpoint 
applies not only to sugar, but to the im- 
portation of all farm products and indus- 
trial products that would weaken our 
American way of life. 

FINE DEDICATION PROGRAM 

The dedication program of this new 
sugar processing plant at Crookston was 
an event attended not only by thousands 
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of persons from the Red River Valley, 
but by newspapermen, radio commenta- 
tors, and television operators. The wide 
publicity given to this splendidly planned 
dedication will do much to help create a 
market for Red River Valley products 
and especially for the fine sugar pro- 
duced in the three great sugar factories 
at Crookston, East Grand Forks, and 
Moorhead. There were some splendid 
addresses made and it was my privilege 
to be on the platform with the distin- 
guished speakers and guests and to be 
introduced to the thousands who in- 
spected this plant and attended these 
ceremonies. 

In the space I have it will be impossible 
to report to you all of the fine speeches 
that were made at the Crookston plant’s 
dedication programs. However, I am 
going to offer you, in part, or in their en- 
tirety, four of the oustanding addresses. 

John M. Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, reviewed the part 
that James J. Hill and the Great North- 
ern had in helping to develop the Red 
River Valley from a wilderness, just one 
long life ago, into its present outstand- 
ing position in American economy. Mr. 
Budd said: 

It gives me much pleasure to be here today 
and on behalf of the Great Northern Railroad 
to take part in the formal opening of the 
new Crookston plant of the American Crystal 
Sugar Co. This is the third such plant to 
be built in this area, and the second one to 
go into production since World War II ended. 

I am sure you people of Crookston take as 
much pride in this plant as the people in 
Moorhead and East Grand Forks do in theirs. 
I hope that you have all enjoyed as I did 
the inspection of this magnificent plant. 
Mr. Summerton doubtless will have many 
volunteers for management of the affairs of 
the American Crystal Sugar Co. in Crookston, 
since we all now know exactly how sugar is 
extracted from beets and made ready for 
marketing; what becomes of the byproducts 
and all of the other details necessary to run 
the plant. 

One cannot make even a brief trip through 
the new refinery without realizing that here 
is an investment of very substantial magni- 
tude, for it is obvious that millions of dollars 
have been spent in creating this modern, 
up to the second, magnificent installation. 
My own experience assures me that sums of 
this size are not idly spent on expansion, 
but only after very thoughtful study and 
definite proof of the soundness of the in- 
vestment. Planning for every phase of the 
operation must be incorporated into the fa- 
cilities, and all of the mistakes that went 
into other plants must be eliminated from 
this one. This plant is here for a long, long 
time, and must remain efficient and modern 
for years to come. 

From the time the plans for the construc- 
tion of this refinery were announced, I have 
speculated on the reasons why the American 
Crystal Sugar Co. has staked so much of its 
future in the Red River Valley. Naturally 
the soil conditions and climate must be 
favorable for beet culture. 

Bill Duncan, director of Great Northern’s 
agricultural development department, tells 
me the Red River Valley is one of the two 
regions in the United States in which sugar 
beets can be grown at the lowest cost. The 
other is the Columbia Basin in the State of 
Washington. However, where agriculture in 
the Columbia Basin is dependent on irriga- 
tion, the normal rainfall in the Red River 
Valley assures abundant production. 

But I am confident that this was not the 
only consideration of Mr. Summerton and 
his associates in their decision to build this 
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new plant in Crookston. I feel sure that 
another decisive aspect is the human fac- 
tor-—the character of the people in the val- 
ley. In the background thought of those 
who built this new industry there obviously 
was great consideration of the quality of the 
valley’s men and women—their intelligence 
on the science of agriculture and proven 
ability to make the soil produce so abund- 
antly. These great human qualities will 
continue to justify the faith of the company 
in the years ahead. 


Farming, it seems to me, is a satisfying 
kind of industry because of the continuing 
productivity of wealth from the soil. Your 
neighboring State, which also has an im- 
portant agricultural economy, has developed 
in recent years an oil industry of consider- 
able consequence and promise. North Da- 
kota also has a lignite development in sev- 
eral places, and Minnesota has an iron-min- 
ing activity second to none in the Nation. 
Yet, in the petroleum and mining industries 
there are definite limits to the supplies, and 
once oil and ore are taken from the ground 
the harvest has been forever concluded. In 
farming another crop always is ahead. In 
farming, value keeps flowing from the 
ground. It is true that timber grows, is cut, 
and grows again; but the process is slow and 
tedious, demanding infinite patience—and 
you can’t eat wood. Farm products, on the 
other hand, constitute one of the most basic 
needs of man: food. Farm crops also pro- 
vide food for animals, and animals, in turn, 
provide foor for humans. 

This valley has been producing food for 
at least 75 years; and those years have been 
dramatic ones. What in the early seventies 
was little more than raw wilderness now 
is a prosperous, well-populated region of 
tremendous economic importance to our 
Nation. In the wake of those who traversed 
the valley en route north to the Selkirk 
colony and Pembina, to the fur-trapping and 
trading posts beyond those settlements, came 
a great man and significant changes in the 
order of things in this part of the country. 

James J. Hill went to St. Paul as a young 
man in 1856, and settled there by accident 
rather than by choice. His interest in trans- 
portation started early when he became 
agent for a steamship line on the Missis- 
sippi River. His second interest was in fuel, 
the result of contract to supply wood to 
steamboats. His third interest, farming, 
was a natural heritage, but really was awak- 
ened in him when he saw the fertile lands 
of Minnesota, particularly in the Red River 
Valley. He envisioned the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the productivity of Minnesota 
farmlands combined with cheap transpor- 
tation to markets. ° 


Transportation facilities for people and 
goods were crude in this part of the country 
at that time. The famed Red River oxcart 
was the principal means of overland trans- 
portation between St. Paul and settlements 
to the north, and there was some movement 
of freight and travelers by river craft. 

In 1862 a railway with the modest name 
of St. Paul & Pacific began the first rail 
transportation in Minnesota and the North- 
west. The railway extended from St. Paul 
and not to the Pacific but to Minneapolis, a 
distance of 10 miles. 

By 1878, the year Mr. Hill and three 
courageous associates acquired the St. Paul 
& Pacific, the rails of the pioneer railway had 


moved gradually in a northwesterly direc-. 


tion. Crookston became a station on the 
railway in 1872, when the line was extended 
from Barnesville to Warren. The next line 
that helped make Crookston a growing com- 
munity was built in 1875. It ran from 
Crookston to Fisher’s Landing’ on the Red 
Lake River. The building company was the 
Red River Valley Railroad, owned by Mr. 
Hill and Norman W. Kittson, who were 
associated in steamboat transportation on 
the Red River. This 10%4-mile line between 
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Crookston and Fisher’s Landing was in 
reality, Mr. Hill’s first railroad. : 

The trail of the iron horse expan 
rapidly under Mr. Hill’s impetus throughout 
this region after he and his ASSOCiatEs ae 
quired the St. Paul & Pacific in ig7g an 
created the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Man 
toba Co. "The Red River’ Valley ‘ 
laced with a network of rails, with lines on 
each side of the Red River extending from 
Breckenridge to the Canadian border. Lines 
also were built to the East and West and 
by 1896 the Manitoba had completed thy 
basic network, of which Crookston is 
hub. i . 

With an outlet to markets, the Req River 
Valley was soon settled by people from 
other parts of the country and from Europe 
Mr. Hill encouraged settlers by selling 4 
low prices lands acquired from the State by 
grants. He was steadfast in the belief tha 
his railroad could prosper only as the peo. 
ple along it prospered. It is significant that 
freight rates went down steadily for several 
years after Mr. Hill took control. 

But, Mr. Hill reasoned that settlement of 
land and availability of railway services were 
not enough. He supported his confidence in 
the fertility of Red River Valley land and his 
faith in the ambition of those who settieq 
on it by showing farmers how to improve 
their methods. He preached crop diversificg. 
tion, imported purebred livestock, created an 
agricultural development department for his 
railway, established experimenta)] farms of 
his own and helped to institute schools for 
the teaching of agriculture. 

Among the many living evidences of Mr, 
Hill’s interest in agriculture is the Northwest 
School and Experiment Station. In the 
early 1890’s he offered the State a plot of 
land near Crookston for use 4s an experimen- 
tal farm. In 1895 Minnesota Legislature 
created 2 of these farms, one at the Crooks. 
ton location. The Hill gift was formally 
conveyed to the State a year later, and the 
Northwest Experiment Station was created, 

In 1908, just 8 years before his death, Mr, 
Hill was principa] speaker at the dedication 
of Stephens Hall at the Crookston School of 
Agriculture. In his address he said: 

“I need hardly say to you how much 
pleasure it gives me to see evidences of prog- 
ress that I see here today. * * * These 450 
acres upon which your college is now about 
to be opened, lying close to Crookston, I had 
reserved for another purpose * * * but I 
felt that it would be of greater value 4s the 
starting point of an agriculaural farm in the 
Red River Valley. * * * Now the years have 
rolled by and many changes have occurred.” 

The progress of agriculture in this region 
in the 46 years since Mr. Hill made those 
observations would have been highly pleas- 
ing to him; but, I feel that he would not have 
been surprised had he lived to see what has 
been accomplished in the Red River Valley. 
Mr. Hill had a tremendous vision for the 
future. He invested great confidence in the 
soundness of his doctrine for better agri- 
culture, and in the desire of farmers to bene- 
fit from his ideas. It is noteworthy, I believe, 
that Mr. Hill’s faith in the principle of crop 
rotation not only is generally practiced to- 
day, but also is regarded as a principal con- 
tributor to the continuing productivity of 
Red River Valley farmland. 

Those who have succeeded Mr. Hill in 
the leadership of the Great Northern have 
continued his principles and program of é2- 
couragement of and assistance to the man on 
the land. 7 

This is a basic policy of the railways 
management. 

Evidence of the fruit of vision is abundant 
everywhere in the vast Red River Valley, and 
the newest manifestation of agricultural and 
industrial progress is this modern refinery 
for the processing of a crop so suitable # 
this land—the sugar beet. 

The dedication of this new plant bring 
into perspective conditions governing 
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structure. When the Sugar Act formula was 
developed allotments were made to beet and 
cane producers on @ national basis. Offshore 
quotas were established in relation to the 
roduction capabilities and the need for sup- 
jementing the various economies affected. 

The Great Northern is entirely sympathetic 
with the proposal that domestic producers 
be permitted to increase production at least 
in direct relation to increases in this coun- 
try’s population. This position we take not 
solely for the interest we might have in the 
production of more sugar in our territory. 
Our interest is far broader than that. 

A contracted crop strengthens the sta- 
bility of a community because many eco- 
nomic benefits accrue to an area in which 
sugar beets are grown and processed. But 
even more important to an agricultural com~- 
munity and to @ railway interested in the 
prosperity of the country it serves is the im- 
provement in farming methods—better use 
of soil capabilities with improved yields and 
equality in all a easetncne made possible 

h a sugar- program. 
OTe Gesu Northern understandably is 
pleased to share with Crookston and its farm- 
ing community in welcoming the establish- 
ment of the third American Crystal. sugar 
plant in the Red River Valley. This plant 
is a new fruit of vision and a symbol of 
faith in tomorrow. 
MR, SUMMERTON SPEAKS 


Another outstanding address was 
made by J. A. Summerton, president of 
the American Crystal Sugar Co., with 
headquarters in Denver, Colo, Mr. Sum- 
merton has had 36 years of service with 
the company, starting as the voucher 
clerk and working up through smaller 
positions to become vice president and 
in 1952 president of the company. 

This is what he had to say at the dedi- 
cation: 

This is a memorable day for all of us, 
For the many who have spent countless 
hours in the planning and construction of 
this, the company’s 10th plant, it marks a 
day of accomplishment. ‘The fulfillment of 
a vision—a dream come true. The griefs 
and disappointments that are encountered in 
an undertaking such as this are now forgot- 
ten. Instead, there is the pride of achieve- 
ment—the satisfaction that comes from a 
task well done. 

Yet as this day marks the end of one pe- 
riod, it more dramatically marks the begin- 
ning of another, The beginning of a period 
which will contribute materially to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of a far greater number 
than have benefited to date. The beet 
growers, the local merchants, the profes- 
sional men, and the plant employees who 
will come from this area, all will benefit for 
years to come from the completion of this 
beet sugar plant which we are dedicating 
here today. 

Speaking on behalf of our company, may 
I say that we are happy to have led in the 
development of the beet sugar industry in 
the Red River Valley. Each of you here 
honors us with your presence. I wish to 
Personally thank Congressman Haro.p 
Hacen, Senator Tuyg, and other notables, 
and also members of the press, radio, and 
television representatives for taking time to 
come here today. Many~of you have come 
long distances to attend the dedication and 
to inspect the plant. I wish to express our 
sincere appreciation for the interest shown. 

Our experience in its construction has 
been most pleasant. The many courtesies 
and the cooperation we have received from 
the good people here in Crookston and in 
‘he surrounding area are deeply appreciated. 


ion of beet sugar. I am aware of the 
t under existing laws the sugar in- 
controlled economy, and that 
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We hope that we will continue to merit your 
goodwill. 

To Mayor Thomforde, may I say—we are 
glad to be located here near your progressive 
city, and to have a part in the future growth 
of this community. On this occasion we 
wish to give assurance that we look forward 
to serving and to becoming an active partner 
in the growth and prosperity of the area. 
We trust our presence will be welcomed over 
the many years that lie ahead of us, and 
that the hopes we all share here today will be 
fulfilled in a greater future for the Red River 
Valley. 

SENATOR THYE GIVES FINE TALK 


Senator Ep Ture, of Minnesota, needs 
little introduction to you voters of the 
Ninth Congressional District. Himself 
a farmer, and former commissioner of 
the Minnesota Department of Agricul- 
ture, he long has fought the good fight 
of the producers and the Nation. Sen- 
ator Tuye showed in his splendid ad- 
dress where the American system of pri- 
vate initiative is so far superior to com- 
munism, socialism, or Democratic New 
Dealism that I am placing his talk in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so all Ameri- 
cans may be able to read and analyze it: 

Senator THYe’s ADDRESS 


We are gathered to welcome an important 
addition to Minnesota's facilities for process- 
ing farm products. We are gathered to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Summerton, upon Ameri- 
can Crystal Sugar’s farseeing plans and your 
completion of this project. And to con- 
gratulate you, Mayor Thomforde and Judge 
Sylvester, upon your city’s and the sur- 
rounding farm community’s receiving this 
addition to your economic stability. 

My friend, Congressman Harotp HaGeEn, 
and I, as representatives of the State of 
Minnesota, are proud to welcome a new 
source of industrial and .agricultural wealth 
within our borders. We are, all of us, happy 
to see additional crop dollars and the payroll 
dollars flowing into this area of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

But when we've congratulated ourselves, 
as Minnesotans and Dakotans, as business- 
men and farmers and workers, let’s take an- 
other look. Is there something else here, 
too—something with far wider implications 
for us and for the Nation? 

As representatives of Minnesota, but also 
as small cogs with responsibility for our 
National Government, and with the same 
concern and responsibility for our welfare 
as every good citizen carries, Co: 

Haro.ip HaGen and I say, “Yes; there is some- 
thing else here we should look for, and note, 
and pay honor to.” 

We should here honor the basic principle 
of American Government and free enterprise 
that makes it possible for the friendly, profit- 
able cooperation we see here between the 
men who raise the goods and the men who 
process the goods. Here we have a close look 
at free enterprise at work in logical and 
harmonious. surroundings. 

This is decentralization of industry at its 
best. Processing on the spot where the crops 
are grown—here where the sugar beet fields 
extend almost to the doors of the plant. 
This is sound business, sound agriculture, 
sound American progress. 

And on this spot and for this occasion, I 
think we should pay honor here to the two 
parties who have made this enterprise pos- 
sible: The farmers of the Red River Valley 
who raise the sugar beets and the company 
that processes their beets, the American 
Crystal Sugar Co. 

Over the years these two mutually de- 
pendent groups have learned to live with and 
respect each other. Surely not completely 
without friction, but in a remarkable spirit 
of good will. They've learned that basic 
business lesson and human Iesson that no 
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bargain is truly profitable unless it'*profit- 
able for both sides. They've learned to work 
together—to respect each other—to make the 
contribution to the growth and life of our 
upper Midwest and indeed of the entire 
country. 

Here—it seems to Hanoy Hacen and me— 
is a good example of the Golden Rule in 
practical action. Here are men who realize 
that neither can get along as well without 
the other—yet neither party is taking ad- 
vantage of it. They are interdependent—de- 
pendent upon each other for their prosperity. 

And there is this important thing about 
interdependence—unless we fully recognize 
it—our dependence, one upon another—we 
in America are going to have trouble keep- 
ing our independence. 

Yes, here in this valley of the Red River 
is a living and successful example that all 
America can well note. Interdependence 
helps make independence. 

Let us look for a moment at each member 
of this remarkable interdependent duo. 

First, the beet growers who are so well 
represented here today: 

All honor, we say, is due these sturdy, self- 
reliant people who inhabit the Red River 
Valley. They are bred in a sturdy individ- 
ualism—in a strength to match their rich 
valley’s vigorous weather. They've stood up 
under dry years, under devastating floods. 
They are smart farmers, good citizens, worthy 
directors of their own destiny. 

We see more opportunity and more secu- 
rity opening for you beet growers with the 
opening of the gates of this factory. I know 
you will meet this opportunity with the same 
composure and the same calm good judgment 
as you have met trials and difficulties in 
the past. 

I predict that some day you folks of the 
Red River Valley who are gathered here will 
find that you or some of your children will 
grow into an important and leading part 
with this company that is so intertwined in 
your lives and in your destinies. I welcome 
this opportunity for you. I welcome your 
capacity and your ingenuity which also has 
made it possible. 

Yes; honor the men who raise the 
sugar beets. 

And what about the processors? The men 
who change the raw beets into a white crys- 
val stream of sweetness that flows to all 
America—that brightens our breakfast table, 
that sweetens our drinks, that pampers our 
sweet tooth? 

Yes; let’s a long look at this fellow—the 
processor. Where does he fit into our 
economy? 

Well, let’s start with this figure. I looked 
it up—and it surprised me—and maybe it'll 
surprise you, too. Who eats up our farm 
crops—where do they go? Well, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures tell me that 
three-fourths of all our farm crops are eaten 
up by processors—creative processors, if you 
will—who take these products and process 
them in some way, change their form, make 
them ready for human consumption. Only 
one-fourth of our farm crops are actually 
eaten by animals on the farm or by the 
farmers themselves. That’s an amazing fig- 
ure, isn’t it? 

Down around Northfield where I live, we 
raise a lot of corn and soybeans. Of course 
we know most of our corn is fed to live- 
stock. But at the same time I note that 
each year on the average 600 million bushels 
ot corn go to processors who make every- 
thing from paste and corn meal to alcohol, 
feed, and desserts. 

Soybeans, as you know, are practically all 
handled by processors before they can be- 
come of use to mankind. In the hands of 
the processor they become cooking oll, plas- 
tics, paints, feed ingredients and 50 other 
useful items. 

Everywhere you city folks go—in every 
store—you see processed farm products—in 
the grocery store, in the hardware, in the 
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the farm products. Then somebody had to 
provide the scientific research, the know- 
how, the factory (like this building), the 
warehouse and the money to process those 
farm products into forms usable for our civi- 
lization. 

The processor—and fortunately more and 
more often he is becoming a creative proc- 
essor—has, to my mind, two functions: 

1. He creates new markets for more and 
more farm products. 

2. He creates new products to make our 
farm life better and more profitable than -be- 
fore. 

As an example of the first kind of crea- 
tive processing, take this whole sugar beet 
industry. The first struggling sugar beet 
processors fought with planting and grow- 
ing problems, processing problems, public 
indifference * * * to create a new product 
from a farm product. But in finally suc- 
ceeding, they created a new market for farm 
products—sugar beets now the key crop on 
tens of thousands of acres of Red River Val- 
ley land alone. 

We have to go no further for an example 
of the second kind of creative processing— 
the processing that creates new products to 
make our farm life better. Through the 
work of Dr. Hass and his Sugar Research 
Foundation (and many of the individual 
companies), the residue, the sugar beet pulp 
from the refining process, has been made 
into a nourishing low-cost animal feed in- 
gredient that has improved and lowered the 
cost of feeding beef and pork. 

We're seeing here today with our own eyes 
what it means to be a processor, what it 
means in plant and machinery, what it 
means in the ingenuity of plant and engi- 
neering design, what it means in invest- 
ment in refined product that must be stored 
unsold for as long as 9 months. 

Mr. Summerton, your company is to be 
congratulated on the ways it has accepted 
its responsibility as a processor—a creative 
processor, may I say—of farm products. And 
further, you are to be congratulated upon the 
Way you have accepted the responsibility in 
dealing with those equal partners of yours— 
the men whose effort and toil raises the sugar 
beets upon which your plants depend. 

And so we do honor to both of you here 
today: the men who raise the beets and 
the men who process them. 

This blending of interests and effort is a 
wonderful example. 

Certainly one of my guiding principles and 
what should be the guiding principles of 
truly American administration should be to 
see that the conditions under which this 
fine working partnership can exist are never 
destroyed. Rather they should be strength- 
ened and encouraged that free men working 
together can nrake this sort of a dream of 
steel and bricks and concrete come true. 

They tell me that in Russia it takes two 
farm families working full time to provide 
their food plus the food and other farm 
products for one family living off the farm. 
In America, 1 farm family provides enough 
for more than 5 families living off the farm. 

What's the difference? Better mechaniza- 
tion, yes, tertainly. Better farming meth- 
ods—surely. But beyond all these and stand- 
ing with them is the peculiarly American 
relationship of the man who raises the crops 
and the man who processes them. 
who processes the crops must pay a fair 


who processes the crop must process it 
attractively, effectively, and at a low enough 
cost that it can be resold in the markets 
of the city and in the markets of the world. 
Otherwise he ceases to be in business. The 
tremendous appetite of Americans’ agricul- 
tural processing plants like this sugar re- 
finery is a more powerful prop under farm 
prices than any the Government can 
vise by itself. That appetite that eats 
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clothing store. First somebody had to raise three-fourths of our farm-produced items This is the third time I have had the oppor. 


is something we must nourish and encour- 
age in every way we can. 

I am giad to note that there are repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, and television 
here today not only from the immediate 
area, but from all of the upper Midwest. 
Because this is not just a local thing that 
affects only Crookston or only Polk County. 
And I am glad also to see on the platform 
here Representative HakoLp HaGEN, your fine 
and able Congressman. 

It is important, too, in Grand Forks and 
Fargo, in St. Cloud, and Northfield, and in 
Twin Cities—important for all the upper 
Midwest. 

The dollars for cash crops—the dollars for 
payrolls—multiply themselves many times as 
they pass from hand to hand. Each dollar 
becomes $10 or $20 in total business as it 
moves along. 

Mr. Budd will tell you. His railroad knows. 
They like the direct traffic that comes from 
@ plant like this. But they also know that 
the payroll dollars and the crop dollars mean 
more total business for the community, and 
indirectly, but just as surely, more total 
goods to be hauled by a railroad. 

Take a simple example: Beet farmer Eng- 
berg buys a tractor for his farm. The tractor 
had to be hauled in by railroad. Part of the 
dollars that pay for the tractor pay for the 
hauling. Part of those hauling dollars go 
into the wages of switchman Peterson. at 
Great Northern’s division point at Grand 
Forks. Peterson buys bread for his family. 
The baker profits, and also buys flour from 
one of our great Twin City mills, who pay 
salaries and buy wheat, and so it goes, on 
and on, even throughout the Nation. The 
single dollar paid for raising sugar beets has 
been multiplied many times in the business 

\ volume of our State. 

Now, I’m not starting a one-man crusade 
to have us buy only products made in Min- 
nesota. We are far too interdependent with 
our sister States to do that. I’m not even 
making a slogan out of “buy Minnesota,” or 
“buy upper Midwest.” But I do feel this: 

These people—the growers, and the work- 
ers, and the company—have a right to say to 
their fellow Minnesotans and Dakotans, from 
the Red River Valley to the Twin Cities, and 
south to the very borders of the State—they 
have a right to say: 

“Don’t forget where the Crystal sugar origi- 
nates. Don’t forget some of the dollars are 
flowing back to your pocket too—however in- 
directly. Let’s encourage more closely knit 
farming and processing in Minnesota. Let’s 
give our Minnesota-grown-and-processed 
sugar a break.” 

To you people of the upper Midwest, some 
of your sweetest things in life are going to 
be coming from this plant—in your jelly, 
cakes, candy, in your soda pop, coffee, break- 
fast. The effect upon our economy can be 
just as sweet, if a little less noticeable. 

I am glad to be with you today. It was a 
pleasure and a privilege to talk to you. 
Goodby to you all. 

THIRD DEDICATION SPEECH 


A very interesting personage at this 
dedication was Mr. H. E. Zitkowski, gen- 
eral consultant for the American Crystal 
Sugar Co., at Denver, Colo. He is called 
the dean of the sugar industry because 
he entered it 60 years ago at Norfolk, 
Nebr., and he has had the unusuai priv- 
ilege of attending the dedication of the 
three plants in the Red River Valley at 
Crookston, East Grand Forks, and Moor- 
head. He served the company from 
waterboy, chief chemist, general super- 
intendent, vice president, then general 
manager. Virtually everybody in the 
sugar industry knows this great figure, 
and this was his statement at the dedi- 
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tunity and the plesaure to meet with you 
good people of the Red River Valley on an 
occasion of this nature. In 1926 when the 
pioneer sugar-beet processing plant in the 
Red River Valley was placed into operation: 
again in 1948 when the Moorhead, Minn’ 
plant was dedicated; and now this plant ai 
Crookston. It also gives me great pleasure 


to note that quite a number of persons are” 


in the audience who were present on the 
two former occasions. 

Thirty years ago last month, I first scouted 
the Red River Valley as to its potential sugar. 
beet growing possibilities for my company, 
then known as the American Beet Sugar Co, 
I was favorably impressed and so reported to 
my company. In my report I recommendeq 
that steps be taken to acquire the Northern 
Sugar Corp.’s plant at Mason City, Iowa, and 
the Minnesota Sugar Co.’s plant at Chaska, 
Minn. Both of these companies had trial 
plantings of sugar beets in the valley which 
trial plantings were quite encouraging. | 
also recommended that steps be taken to 
build a sugar beet processing plant in the 
Red River Valley at the earliest possible 
moment. Such a plant was placed into 
operation in 1926 at East Grand Forks, Minn. 
We then envisioned that additional sugar. 
beet processing plants would be established 
in the Red River Valley in the not too dis- 
tant future. However, we had to learn 
many things and adjust ‘ourselves to a new 
set of agricultural and climatic conditions to 
produce sugar beets in this northern area, 
It was not until the early 1930's that sugar 
beets were produced in quantities to give the 
East Grand Forks plant capacity operations. 
Then, as many of you will recall, the drought 
conditions of the 1930’s dealt a severe blow 
to the Middle West including this valley and 
seriously reduced sugar beet production. 
These drought conditions were: broken by 
1939 and 1940, but the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 in which this country also 
became involved, prohibited construction of 
new processing plants in order to fulfill the 
war demands. 

Immediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, plans were designed and authoriza- 
tion was obtained from the directing heads 
of the by then American Crystal Sugar Co. 
to proceed with the construction of a second 
sugar beet processing plant. And now we 
are about to add another link in the chain 
of prosperity in the Red River Valley here at 
Crookston. Much thought, toil, and sweat 
has gone into the project and I want to com- 
mend the efforts and assistance given to this 
project by the engineering and purchasing 
departments of our company, the general 
contractors, and the various subcontractors; 
our own local construction people and the 
many craft workers who made this the new- 
est and most modern plant of its kind a 
possibility. 

To one who has been associated with the 
beet sugar industry of this country these 
many years, and who can well recall the 
cost of construction of sugar beet processing 
plants 30 or 40 years ago, this plant cost an 
unconscionable sum of money. It has taken 
a lot of courage and confidence in the future 
of our country and of the Red River Valley 
for the board of the American Crystal Sugar 
Co. to authorize so huge an investment; but 
we believe such confidence will prove to have 
been justified. You have seen, or will see, 
the magnitude of this plant. Unfortunately, 
it is not in operation, but an invitation is 
extended to you to view this plant when in 
operation after it has passed through its 
initial shakedown period—say after October 
15. 

In closing, let me repeat the statement by 
Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, on 
April 1, 1954, at Grand Forks, N. Dak.: “The 
sugar program has operated successfully in 
the past. We would maintain it on the same 
basis. Here in the Red River Valley, you 
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pave built & thriving sugar-beet industry. 
1 am confident that it will continue to 
Pe Pvou, Elmer Lindquist, as superintend- 
ent of the Crookston plant, I turn over the 
golden key of this new plant and may the 
results be likewise. And now the Crookston 
sugar beet processing plant is dedicated to 
the welfare and prosperity of the Red River 
yalley, the State, and the Nation. 


I feel it my duty to repeat that if Iam 
returned to Congress on November 2, 
that my first order of business will be 
to show the United States Department 
of Agriculture that there should be a 
greatly increased acreage for sugar beets 
in the Red River Valley. As I said be- 
fore, the experts have proven that beets 
could be raised at a lower cost on the 
wonderful soil of our area than in any 
other part of the Nation except one area 
in the State of Washington on the 
Pacific coast, which is about equal to 


rs. 
"he Red River Valley farmers want 
more acreage. ‘The workers in these 
villages and cities want more jobs and 
the business and professional persons in 
the Red River Valley want to see this 
extra money in circulation. To all of 
you, I pledge my full efforts toward build- 
ing the sugar-beet industry and sugar- 
peet production in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota. 





Michigan Archers Revive Old Sport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Michigan are proudly proclaiming our 
State as the “water wonderland” and 
with our year-round outdoor recreation 
facilities which nature has bestowed 
upon us and which has been perpetuated 
by wise planning of our people, I hope 
many of my colleagues will find time 
to come to Michigan after we adjourn 
and enjoy our many attractions. 

Michigan leads the way in many 
phases of conservation and outdoor rec- 
reatiun development, and today I would 
like to refer to one particular phase of 
recreation in which our State has con- 
tributed tremendously to the revival of 
an ancient sport. I refer to modern 
archery which is truly becoming the 
Sport of sportsmen. 

Man probably owes his very survival 
in his life with the beasts of the field 
and forest to his invention of the bow 


of the earliest weapons used in quest 
of meat supplies for the family larder. 
One writer has said that the invention 
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ites were known as great archers as were 
their opponents, the Egyptians. 

Mounted bowmen were an important 
part of the Roman legions. Henry the 
Eighth, King of England, was considered 
a@ crack marksman with the bow and 
arrow. These pieces have long been as- 
sociated with the American Indian. 

Invention of gunpowder in the 17th 
century changed man’s hunting habits 
and the bow and arrow began to lose 
popularity. In recent years, however, 
modern pioneers have revived this noble 
sport but the powerful glass-powered 
weapons of today are a far cry from the 
bows of the ancients or of yesteryear’s 
Indian. 

MICHIGAN LEADS ARCHERY REVIVAL 


Michigan is far out in front in promot- 
ing this modern revival of archery. The 
sporting goods trade calls this the fastest 
growing sport in the Nation. It is a 
healthful, inexpensive sport in which all 
members of the family can participate 
and it can be enjoyed either in the back- 
yard, on the range or along field and 
stream. 

Proof that sportsmen are really turn- 
ing to the skill of archery in Michigan 
is indicated by the latest reports of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
showing that about 27,000 archery per- 
mits are being sold annually for hunt- 
ing deer during a special bow-and-arrow 
season which our State provides. Bow- 
and-arrow hunters from other States are 
also finding the Michigan program at- 
tractive as indicated by the conservation 
department report that 2,300 out-of- 
State bowmen obtained Michigan arch- 
ery permits last year to hunt deer—an 
increase of 30 percent over the previous 
year. 

MICHIGAN ARCHER SHOWS SKEPTICS 


One of the men who deserves a great 
amount of credit for his part in the pres- 
ent day revival of this ancient sport is 
Fred Bear, founder and president of the 
Bear Archery Co., located in Grayling, 
Mich., in the district I represent in Con- 
gress. Mr. Bear is a champion, crack 
bowman but more than that, in my 
opinion, he exemplifies our American 
system of private initiative. 

When Fred Bear and a companion 
went to Canada a few years ago in quest 
of moose, being equipped with only a bow 
and arrow for weapon, he was laughed 
at and some Canadian operators even 
cancelled his reservations. An Ojibway 
Indian told him, “Moose big. String gun 
too little.” The veteran Canadian 
guides who accompanied the party were 
skeptical—skeptical that is until they 
had to help drag out the huge half-ton 
hulk of an arrow-pierced bull moose. I 
have a picture of Mr. Bear and that 
moose hanging in my office and I am 
proud of it because it not only demon- 
strates the skill of one of my constitu- 
ents but shows that this is still the 
land of opportunity and it refutes the 
claim that we are loosing the pioneering 
instincts of our elders. 

Mr. Bear has turned a hobby into an 
industry. As word of his successful bow- 
and-arrow expedition into the Canadian 
wilds spread among other sportsmen 
there was a spurt in bow-and-arrow pro- 
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duction. Back in 1937 Michigan had 
only 173 deer hunters who carried a 
bow and arrow instead of a powerful 
rifle. Today we have over 27,000 such 
hunters in Michigan. 

While some people sit on their hands 
and complain that there’s little new un- 
der the sun, Fred Bear has gone into 
ancient history and revived an old busi- 
ness—the bow-and-arrow business— 
which he has streamlined considerably. 

In pioneering this revival he designed 
and shaped his own bows and arrows and 
friends began asking for duplicates of 
his equipment. As the result we found a 
new industry had sprung up in the heart 
of our northwoods game country near 
the town of Grayling, Mich. He is presi- 
dent and actively directs the affairs of 
the Bear Archery Co., which makes a 
popular widely used bow known for its 
maple core and fiberglass back and belly 
as well as arrows and other archery 
supplies. The firm employs over 100 
people in the design and production of 
the highest quality archery equipment— 
a real example of the American private 
enterprise system. 

Every schoolchild has recited the poem 
which, in part, says, “I shot an arrow 
into the air; it fell to earth, I know not 
where.” But not so with Mr. Bear; for 
when he shoots, the record indicates he 
pretty well knows where his arrows fall, 
since he is three times Michigan archery 
champion and has piled up laurels in 
other competition. In addition, he has 
promoted the sport by assisting archery 
organizations and in providing instruc- 
— POPULARITY SPREADS ACROSS NATION 

Today the popularity of the sport of 
archery has spread from coast to coast 
and border to border. The National 
Field Archery Association is probably 
the leading organization of archers, and 
it has done much in fostering archery 
contests, activities, and good will. A few 
months ago this association came for- 
ward with a commendable program to 
help cement farmer-hunter relations by 
guaranteeing its members to be sports- 
men and gentlemen. Under this plan, 
every member of a club affiliated with 
the National Field Archery Association 
subscribing to the sportsmanship guar- 
anty is given an identification card, 
which reads: 

LANDOWNER’S GUARANTY AGAINST PROPERTY 
DaMAGE 

The National Field Archery Association 
has confidence that our member, whose name 
appears on the front of this card, is a gen- 
tleman and a sportsman. May we request 
that you allow him to hunt with bow and 
arroW on your property with the understand- 
ing that if he in any way damages your 
property or livestock, and refuses to make 
settlement, we will, upon presentation of his 
name and proper proof of damage, pay for 
said damages up to the amount of $100. 


That is an example of the spirit among 
archers. 

Most States recognize the bow and 
arrow as legal weapons for hunting 
game. Many States, like Michigan, es- 
tablish preseason periods for deer hunt- 
ing before the time allocated the gun 
hunters. In Michigan if the archer does 
not bag his buck during the bow season 
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he may obtain a special permit to con- 
tinue to hunt deer with either bow and 
arrow or gun during the regular season. 

As Mr. Bear had said: 

When you go hunting with bow and arrow, 
you will be extracting the greatest value 
from our outdoor heritage. You will look 
for more than just the game you are after: 
you will observe the soil and the trees that 
grow on it, the streams and the waters that 
flow in them, the chickadees that may perch 
on your bowstring and the squirrels that eye 
you as you sit silently in your blind. Then 
you will indeed feel kind to the world. 


So for pure relaxation and sporting 
fun I hope you will journey to the heart 
of Michigan’s water wonderland in the 
10th Congressional District. 


Social Security, 1954 Model 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, about which so many werds 
have been spoken and so many promises 
made—have been passed. These amend- 
ments, if I may say so, caused more 
sound and fury than any other social- 
security proposal of the past, with the 
possible exception of the first Social Se- 
curity Act back in 1935. At great cost a 
special subcommittee spent many months 
last year for a study of the existing sys- 
tem preparatory to legislation. During 
this session the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House and the Committee 
on Finance in the Senate conducted fur- 
ther hearings. You have heard extrava- 
gant claims as to the great improvements 
in social security which will be made this 
year. Now, at last, the dust has settled 
a little and we can examine what has 
happened. 

What kind of improvements in our 
Social Security System do we find? Ben- 
efits will be a little bit higher. The work 
clause will be a little bit more lenient. 
The totally and permanently disabled 


you. 
These are, in fact, “Let’s do a little bit” 
amendments. 

In other words, with a tremendous 
grinding of the gears, and a great amount 
of tooting of the horn, the 1954 model 
of amendments to the Social 
Act have finally been 
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to about 10 million jobs—does this bill 
improve the existing social-security sys- 
tem in any really substantial way. 

As I have said, it increases benefits— 
but only by a little bit. Now I am con- 
cerned with this matter because my ex- 
perience and my conscience tell me that 
the benefits now being paid by our so- 
cial-security system are, in most cases, 
completely inadequate for our times. The 
1954 amendments increase benefits 
slightly—by an elaborate method of 
providing a small increase in the wage 
base, by a revised benefit formula, and 
by a 5-year dropout provision which 
would permit retiring workers to elim- 
inate the 5 years in which wages were 
lowest or nonexistent in computing the 
benefit amount. But I am not con- 
vinced that this will make enough dif- 
ference in the amount of benefits which 
will average around the starvation figure 
of $57 per month. 

And on this point I want to say an- 
other word. We heard cries against too 
great an increase in benefits at this time 
from a number of sources, on the ground 
that the Congress has consistently in- 
creased benefits every time an election 
comes around. Now the facts of the 
matter are that benefits have been in- 
creased only twice since the system was 
inaugurated in 1935: once in 1950 and 
once in 1952. It simply is not true, 
therefore, that the benefit structure of 
our social-security system has gradually 
crept up and up, as some people would 
have you believe, and that we must 
therefore proceed cautiously at this time. 

None of the people, I am sure, who 
are worrying about the size of benefits 
being too large have ever tried to sub- 
sist on a payment of $57 per month. We 
must not succumb to the easy assump- 
tion that social-security -payments are 
simply a small segment of the retirement 
income for most Americans: a segment 
supplemented by income from invest- 
ments, or from private pension plans. 
A recent survey of persons receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
showed that almost half—or 45.3 per- 
cent—-had no other income. . 

Let us not allow ourselves to believe, 
then, that the increases in benefits—in- 


ent beneficiaries 1 in 6 men, 1 in 5 women, 
and 1 in 8 aged widows are finding it 
necessary to ask for supplementation 
from public assistance because their 
benefits are not adequate to meet their 
needs. 

This is no time, in my opinion, for a 
slight increase in benefits. It is a time, 
rather, for us to recognize that the bene- 

of system should 
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At the very least, according to this 
measuring rod, the present wage base for 
benefits should be increased to $4,800, in 
order that a larger proportion of wages 
paid can be covered. The 1954 amenq. 
ments increase the wage base—again by 
a little bit—from $3,600 to just $4 209 
Now I call your attention to the fact that 
this small increase is far below 1935 
standards with respect to the proportion 
of wages covered. For when the origingj 
Social Security Act in 1935, adopted the 
wage base of $3,000, 97 percent of al 
covered workers had earnings under that 
amount, and thus could qualify for bene. 
fits on the basis of all their earnings, 
Today, with wages more than doubled 
over the low wage scales of 1935, it is not 
enough to increase the wage base to only 
$4,200. As I have said, it should have 
been increased to at least $4,800. 

Now it must be clear to everyone that 
unless the wage base bears some reason. 
able relationship to the total amount of 
wages, the amount of wage-replacement 
furnished by benefits is going to di- 
minish. In other words, there is no re- 
placement at all for wages received above 
the maximum set for the wage base, 
Thus, under previous law, any earnings 
in excess of $300 per month could not be 
counted toward benefits. Under the re- 
cent amendments this amount will be 
increased Slightly to $350 per month, 
But this, in my opinion, is just a half- 
step forward. To bring our system more 
nearly in line with present wage rates 
and present working conditions—and to 
increase the amount of benefits—we pro- 
posed that, at the least, wages up to $400 
per month, or $4,800 per year, should be 
creditable. I am convinced that $4,800 
is the minimum figure we should accept 
at this time. 

Now let us see how the bill measures 
up in another respect. My measuring 
rod calls for benefits—as well as a waiver 
of premiums—for workers who have be- 
come permanently and totally disabled. 
The “little bit” social-security bill, which 
has now been enacted into law, provides 
only for a waiver of premiums—no bene- 
fits. It says, in effect, that a worker will 
not be penalized if he is not working in 
covered employment because he is com- 
pletely disabled. That is a little bit bet- 
ter than the existing system which re- 
duces the amount of the benefit for pe- 


man and his family can wait patiently 
until he gets to be 65 years of age, he 
will not be penalized then because he 
could not work. 

I remind you that, in connection with 


measure which set 

Se agen rule ment 
disabled. m 

the aes of a worker so disabled 

wait until all resources are ¢X- 

and then submit themselves to 

tooth-comb investigation which 
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rt of the means test of public assist- 
an before they can get any help. 
on the other hand, mean that the fam- 
ily could-be assured of a minimum in- 
come in lieu of the wages which the 
preadwinner brought home when he was 
able to work. AndI suggest further that 
failure to provide benefits at this time 
overlooks the significance of one of the 
most important developments of the last 
decade, namely, the remarkable advances 
which have been made in rehabilita- 
tion and retraining techniques. A sound 
penefit system for the totally and per- 
manently disabled could, of course, use 
these services—through an expansion of 
the already established State vocational 
rehabilitation services—to provide the 
retraining services and prosthetic appli- 
ances which would make it possible for 
such workers to return to a new job 
or a new vocation. 

This, I may say, is one answer to those 
persons who protest at the cost of a bene- 
fit system for the disabled, or who as- 
sure us that it would encourage malin- 
gering. In terms of costs alone, I insist 
that a benefit system, which can make 
use of rehabilitation techniques for those 
men and women who can return to work, 
would not be expensive. It would pro- 
vide benefits for the period during which 
the family is readjusting to a completely 
new—and a completely harrowing—sit- 
uation caused by an unpredictable and 
a serious handicap of the breadwinner. 
I must add that cost is, to my mind, not 
the major consideration in such tragic 
cases. Far more fundamental are the 
human considerations of what happens 
to the family of the victim of an unfore- 
seen disablement. If we are concerned, 
in our social-security system, with pro- 
viding security against wage loss caused 
by death or retirement, surely we shall 
not have a genuinely protective system 
until we have added protection against 
wage loss caused by a complete disable- 
ment. I look forward to the day when 
we shall have achieved this goal. It has 
not been achieved in 1954. 

Finally, the 1954 amendments make a 
revision in the retirement test—or work 
clause—which will allow earnings of up 
to $1,200 per year without deduction. 
My measuring rod for a minimum was 
also $1,200 per year, because I was con- 
vinced that we must revise the existing 
work-clause provision which, in effect, 
penalizes beneficiaries for working to 
supplement their inadequate benefits. 

Iam glad to report that in this re- 
spect, at least, the 1954 amendments 
were brought up to meet our yardstick, 
for the original bill as proposed by the 
administration would have set the mini- 
mum at $1,000 rather than $1,200. Iam 
glad to report, too, that by an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Grorcg, the 
age at which no deduction can be made 
for earnings is lowered from 75 to 72, 
This means that people aged 72 or over 
will ae benefits regardless of their 


But I call your attention to one part 
of this section of the bill which has re- 
ceived little attention and which cer- 

was not contained in my yard- 
stick—namely, that its retirement test 


would apply to all earnings, whether in 
covered or in uncovered employment. 
This will mean that many retired indi- 
viduals whose earnings have not af- 
fected their benefits because they were 
working in uncovered employment, 
would be subject to the retirement test. 

As I have said, the bill has at least one 
adequate feature, in that it extends the 
coverage of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system by about 10 million jobs, 
making an important advance toward 
the goal of practically universal cover- 
age. The retirement test, as I have just 
said, has been improved in one direction 
but made more restrictive in another. I 
am glad to see, too, that the amendments 
retain the matching formula for Federal 
grants to State public assistance pro- 
grams which was established by the 82d 
Congress. In this, you will note, it de- 
parts from the original proposal, con- 
tained in H. R. 7200, which would have 
decreased the amount of the total Fed- 
eral contribution at the expense of 30 
States for old-age assistance and 20 
States for aid to dependent children— 
including my own State of California in 
both cases. 

But I am concerned with the fact that 
the 1954 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act, are simply stopgap legislation. 
Let us be very clear in our minds that, 
at best, this is piecemeal legislation. Let 
us remember that we are here concerned 
with the food and the shelter and the 
way of life of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. And let us look forward to the day 
when our social security system can be- 
come a genuinely protective and gen- 
uinely secure program along the lines 
which I have suggested. A little bit of 
improvement in our social security sys- 
tem at this time is just not enough. 





The Record of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the record of the 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The record of the 83d Congress is now in, 
and it is one of which we may be justly 
proud. President Eisenhower and a Repub- 
lican Congress have successfully put this 
country on the road toward peace and 
prosperity. 

At adjournment the score was added up, 
and President Eisenhower figures he asked 
for 64 specific bills, and 54 were passed, giv- 
ing him a batting average of 0.830. As he 
says, that is a good rating in any ball club. 

When Congress adjourned, the Baltimore 
Sun gave the administration’s box score as 
16 recommendations approved and 6 failures. 
The Washington Star commented that the 
President’s batting average actually will run 
below 0.830, but well over 0.500. The Star 
said: “And 0.500 was way over the horizon 
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during recent Democratic years. President 
Truman in the years 1947 through 1952 aver- 
aged 0.477, 0.457, 0.441, 0442, 0.404, and 
0.349.” 

The Star said further: “A close look at 
the 20 rolicall votes, which in the long run 
will likely prove the most significant of the 
session, shows President Eisenhower took a 
stand on 16. His views prevailed 10 times, 
a@ 0.625 average.” 

Comments by leading newspapers and re- 
Porters verify that the administration and 
the Congress have been successful in enact- 
ing a program which, as the President said in 
his state of the Union address, has as its ob- 
jective the building of a stronger America, 
“a nation whose every citizen has good rea- 
son for bold hope; where effort is rewarded 
and prosperity is shared; where freedom ex- 
pands and peace is secure—that is what I 
mean by a stronger America.” 

Roscoe Drummond, chief of the New York 
Herald Tribune Washington bureau, wrote 
that most Washington correspondents agree 
the the 83d Congress “has been an ex- 
traordinarily productive Congress. As much 
significant legislation has been put on the 
statute books as during any comparable 2- 
year period in recent years, and more than 
most. This Congress has been more respon- 
sive to the President’s requests on domestic 
matters than any previous Congress since 
the first 2 years of the New Deal.” 

The Baltimore Sun commented editorially 
that the Eisenhower administration stuck to 
“its announced principles when the going 
Was tough and won the victory.” The edi- 
torial concluded, “The main thing is that the 
President has stuck to his announced politi- 
ca: philosophy. In a middle-of-the-road 
country, he has held to the middle of the 
road.” 

On the President’s activities the Baltimore 
Sun said, “He has played the game straight 
with the people of the country and his report 
last night made mention of his failures as 
well as his successes. Something else that 
came through was that buoyant hopeful- 
ness—some call it indomitability—of a man 
who knows his own mind and is not dis- 
mayed by occasional setbacks.” 

The Washington Star stated that this was 
a “do-something Congress’”’ in an editorial 
and said “the Democrats will never win this 
year by attacking a ‘do-nothing Congress.’” 

Upon adjournment the Washington Post 
and Times Herald said: “The President has 
been successful in getting a very large part 
of his program enacted, and on the whole 
it is a good program.” The editorial con- 
cluded with “in general the outcome is good 
enough to warrant hearty congratulations 
to both the President and Congress.” 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
said: “It is worthy of note, however, that 
the President has established excellent rela- 
tions with Congress. He has reversed the 
‘honeymoon’ theory of dealing with Con- 
gress—that a major portion of a President's 
program must be enacted at the first session 
after the presidential election before the 
inevitable family feuding begins. Mr. Eisen- 
hower was notably more successful in the 
2d session of the 83d Congress in getting his 
measures throught, despite the loss of Sena- 
tor Taft’s able leadership.” 

In its appraisal the New York Times wrote 
“Judged in the light of the President's own 
program, which in general we have sup- 
ported, we would say that the record on the 
whole has been a creditable one. While there 
have been some notable failures, there have 
been some notable successes * * * as the 
weary legislators start homeward they have 
a@ right to feel that, whatever else may be 
said about them, they cannot be fairly ac- 
cused of having constituted a ‘do-nothing’ 
Congress.” 

Commenting on President Eisenhower’s 
activities the New York Times said, “Even 
the most hard-bitten opponent of the Pres- 
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ident would be forced to admit in all hon- 
esty that a very great deal of positive accom- 
plishment has been achieved in the last 19 
months, that fears of a recession have been 
pretty well dissipated, that important legis- 
lation has been adopted and that in some 
spheres—though not all—the international 
outlook is better than it was.” 

“On domestic matters,” the Times edito- 
rial said, “the President had every right im- 
plicity to claim credit on behalf of his ad- 
ministration for checking inflation, for cut- 
ting the Federal deficits and for directing 
the Nation toward instead of away from a 
balanced budget.” 

During the 10 years I served in the House 
of Representatives, I do not recall any ses- 
sion of Congress which received the com- 
mendation and praise that has been given 
the 83d. 

The objective which President Eisenhower 
has is a worthwhile one and as he stated 
“all branches of this Government—and I 
venture to say both of our great parties— 
can’ support the general objective” of the 
program he gave for building a stronger 
America. 

Let us review the record of the 83d Con- 
gress by comparing it with the recommen- 
dations President Eisenhower made in his 
state of the Union address before a joint 
session of the Congress last January 7. 

AGRICULTURE 


President Eisenhower: “The well being of 
our 160 million people demands a stable and 
prosperous agriculture. Conversely, every 
farmer knows he cannot prosper unless all 
America prospers. * * * Therefore, a farm 
program promoting stability and prosperity 
in all elements of our agriculture is urgently 
needed.” 

The record: President Eisenhower was able 
to go before the American people and say: 

“When we took over you will recall farm 
income was toppling and we had such un- 
manageable surpluses which continued to 
grow at an alarming rate that they were de- 
pressing the market and there was literally 
nothing you could do as long as the growth 
of these surpluses wasn’t checked to bring 
prosperity and the promise of real stability 
to the farmer. 

“So we started with the knowledge that 
every hour we were paying $30,000 of your 
money, every day $700,000 of your money, just 
for storage of these crops which we could 
not dispose of and which were depressing the 
market and further cutting prices. 

“Now we've gotten a program that will 
encourage efficient production, will stimulate 
consumption and stabilize farm income.” 

The President recommended, and Congress 
passed, a farm bill providing for flexible, in 
place of rigid price supports for basic com- 
modities. The law sets price supports for the 
basic commodities within a range of 824% to 
90 percent of parity, depending upon the 
supply outlook for each commodity. Tobacco 
price supports will remain at 90 percent be- 
cause of the strict acreage control. 

In addition the administration and the 
Congress took action which slowed the dé- 
cline in farm prices, which had their greatest 
drop during the last 2 years of the Truman 
administration. 

Congress and the administration acted in 
many other ways to strengthen the farm 
economy and the Republican record on the 
rural electrification program is considerably 
better than that of the Democrats. Also 
farmers will benefit greatly under the new 
tax revision law which was enacted this 
session. 

The record shows that the Republican 
Party fully recognizes the importance of the 
farmer to the national welfare, 

LABOR 

President Eisenhower: “The Labor 

ment Relations Act of 1947 is basically a 
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sound law. However, 6 years of experience 
have revealed that in some respects it can be 
improved.” 

The record: The Republican administra- 
tion recommended and the Congress was 
ready to pass improvements to the Taft- 
Hartley Act but Democrats voting as a bloc in 
the Senate killed the legislation. 

The Republican administration aided the 
working people in many other ways, and one 
was by putting a clause into effect in all 
Government and defense contracts eliminat- 
ing discriminations on account of race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin in the recruit- 
ment, employment, pay, training, and pro- 
motion of employees. 

President Eisenhower: “Protection against 
the hazards of temporary unemployment 
should be extended to some 6144 million 
workers, including civilian Federak workers, 
who now lack this safeguard.” 

The record: Congress broadened the un- 
employment compensation law for the first 
time since 1935, bringing 4 million addi- 
tional workers within its coverage. Congress 
strengthened the Federal-State system of 
unemployment compensation by providing 
for a $200 million reserve out of unemploy- 
ment tax revenues and earmarked this 
reserve for loans to States. 

To encourage industrial peace the Repub- 
lican administration made it a policy to keep 
Government out of labor disputes and re- 
stored collective bargaining to full force and 
effect. By ending wage controls it released 
the backlog of negotiated wage increases pre- 
viously blocked by Government regulations 
of the Truman administration. 


TAXES 


President Eisenhower: “The new budget 
provides for a lower level of taxation than 
has prevailed in preceding years. * * * As 
additional reductions in expenditures are 
brought gradually but surely into sight, fur- 
ther reductions in taxes can and will be 
made.” 

The record: A $7.4 billion tax reduction 
Was passed, the largest tax cut the American 
people ever had in a single year. 

Individual income taxes were reduced by 
10 percent beginning January 1, 1954, and 
that was the first reduction since the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress. It is worth remember- 
ing that Democratic Congresses are respon- 
sible for 14 of our 15 income-tax increases 
since the first income-tax law was passed in 
1913. 

Further, excise tax cuts by this session of 
Congress means $999 million in savings for 
the people of this country. 

The biggest single improvement was the 
enactment of the tax revision law, an 875- 
page document which is the first complete 
overhaul of tax laws in 75 years. On August 
10, 1954, I prepared an analysis of this bill 
showing how it benefits the small taxpayers— 
individuals, small-business men, and farmers. 
It appears om page A5903 of the Concres- 
SIONAL Record and copies are available for 
distribution to the people of Maryland. 

Because of the previous summary, I shall 
not elaborate on this achievement of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Congress, 
but everyone will benefit by this bill, and 
under its provisions individuals will save a 
total of $827 million. 


Purthermore, Congress and the adminis- 
tration reduced appropriation requests by a 
total of $6.9 billion, which means that the 
taxpayers will have $6.9 billion to spend as 
they see fit rather than have it collected as 
taxes by the Federal Government. The Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce figures 
that Maryland's share of this saving is $129,- 
030,000. 

The Republican administration cleaned up 
the corrupt practices in the Internal Revenue 
Service, and now treats each taxpayer hon- 


estly, fairly, and equally. 


September 9 


INTERNAL SECURITY AND COMBATING COMMUNIs? 
INFILTRATION 

President Eisenhower: “The subversive 
character of the Communist Party in the 
United States has been clearly demonstrateq 
in many ways, including court Proceedings 
We should recognize by law a fact that is 
plain to all thoughtful citizens—that we are 
dealing here with actions akin to treason 
that when a citizen knowingly participates 
in the Communist conspiracy he no longer 
holds allegiance to the United States.” 

The record: Legislation denying lega 
rights to the Communist Party was passeq 
and as the President requested a bill to take 
away citizenship of persons convicted of con. 
spiracy against the United States Govern. 
ment was passed. Five other bills which wil! 
make it easier for the Government to com- 
bat Communist infiltration and subversion 
were passed. 

The result was that President Eisenhower 
could report to the people the Republican 
program for combating communism had been 
successful. He said, “It is a record during 
this past year not only for operation as we 
went along—getting rid of people, deporting 
many people that shouldn't be here—but 
getting up the plan that will make us even 
better and stronger in the future.” 


APPROPRIATIONS AND SPENDING 


President Eisenhower: “This budget is ade. 
quate to the current needs of the Govern- 
ment. It recognizes that a Federal budget 
should be a stabilizing factor in the economy. 
Its tax and expenditure programs will foster 
individual initiative and economic growth.” 

The record: Budget requests for the 1955 
fiscal year were $56,958,616,690 and Congress 
appropriated $54,288,093,410, of which 
$28,800,125,486 was for defense purposes. 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce reported on August 19, 1954, that con- 
gressional actions “indicate that a com- 
mendable effort has been made in cutting 
what was generally conceded at the outset 
to be a pretty tight budget.” 

President Eisenhower himself reduced re- 
quests for 1955 appropriations by $4.3 billion 
below the $61.2 billion provided for the fiscal 
year 1954. Thus the total reduction by the 
administration and the Congress from the 
1954 amount was $6.9 billion. 

These reductions in Federal spending mean 
two things. First, we are approaching a bal- 
anced budget and the end of Federal deficits. 
Two, tax reductions will follow reductions 
in expenditures. 

President Eisenhower could proudly state 
that we have reduced Federal deficits by two- 
thirds, and “We're well on the way toward 
the goal finally of achieving balanced budget 
in our income and our outgo. Now we 
haven’t used any meat ax in reducing the 
expenditures that are making this possible. 
It’s been a selective type of reduction of 
expenditures, and it’s taken a very great 
amount of work.” 

As he has explained many times, this ad- 
ministration is liberal where people are con- 
cerned, but conservative with the people's 
money. 

CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

President Eisenhower: “Segregation in the 
Armed Forces and other Federal activities is 
on the way out. We have also made progress 
toward it’s abolition in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These are steps in the continuing 
effort to eliminate interracial difficulty.” 

The record: The Republican Party was 
founded for the protection of the individual's 
civil and political rights, and during the 83d 
Congress the party lived up to its great tra- 
dition. 

The Justice Department filed a brief with 
the United States Supreme Court urging 
in behalf of the Republican administra- 
tion that tion in the public-school 
system be found a violation of the 14th 
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amendment to the Constitution. On May 17, 
1954, the Court unanimously outlawed segre- 
gation in the Nation’s public elementary and 
high schools. 

Segregation in the Armed Forces was ended 
as soon as the Republican Party took over 
administration of your Government, and that 
was followed with the abolition of segrega- 
tion in military post schools and among ci- 
yilian employees on military and naval res- 
ervations. 

The Veterans’ Administration began elimi- 
nating segregation in all its hospitals, and 
a Government contract committee began 
working to promote equal job opportunities 
in all Government work done by private in- 
dustries. 

Elimination of segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital progressed and the Republican De- 
partment of Justice successfully argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court for the ending of 
segregation in Washington's restaurants and 
public places. 

Legislation giving American Indians more 
rights of citizenship was passed, also laws 
making it possible for members of the Armed 
Forces and civilians serving overseas to vote 
in National and State elections. 

Negroes have been appointed to fill high 
Government positions, and for the first time 
in American history a Negro attended a 
meeting of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
as the representative of a department. 

The Democratic Party, voting in a bloc, 
killed the President’s bill to give the vote to 
18-year-old citizens; and Democratic oppo~ 
sition ended chances of statehood for Hawaii 
during the 83d session of Congress. 
CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT DURING PREVIOUS 

ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower: “It is manifestly the 
joint purpose of the congressional leadership 
and of this administration to justify the 
summons to governmental responsibility is- 
sued last November by the American people.” 
That was stated in the President’s first mes- 
sage to Congress on February 3, 1953. 

The record: The Republican Party is ex- 
posing rather than covering up evidence of 
corruption, and a high sense of integrity has 
been restored to your Government. The 
5-percenter finds the atmosphere in Wash- 
ington changed. 

There have been no scandals in the Eisen- 
hower administration and that can be stated 
categorically, Compare that with the hor- 
rible headlines of the previous administra- 
tion when 10 Federal agencies were involved 
in scandals. The record shows 78 headlined 
scandals in Agriculture, 48 in Internal Rev- 
enue, 19 in the Defense Department, 10 in 
RFC, 9 in Justice, and 5 in the Post Office. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, of which I am a member, con- 
tinues to investigate and expose scandalous 
activities in the housing field; and undoubt- 
edly further investigations will reveal more 
corruption in other agencies which the 
Democratic administration covered up. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


President Eisenhower: “American freedom 
is threatened so long as the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy exists in its present scope, 
power, and hostility. More closely than ever 
before, American freedom is interlocked with 
the freedom of other people * * *, In the 
task of maintaining this unity and strength- 
ening all its parts, the greatest responsibil- 
ity falls to those who, like ourselves, retain 
the most freedom and the most strength.” 

The record: The world enjoys a greater 
feeling of peace at this particular time than 
during any period since World War I. 

The Republican administration ended the 
fighting in Korea; kept us out of a war in 
Indochina; and was successful in ending the 
Telgn of a Communist government in Guate- 
mala—the only place where communism had 
been successful in getting control of a gov- 
ffament in the Western Hemisphere. 


To our network of security pacts with 39 
nations were added a treaty with Korea, a 
mutual-assistance agreement with Japan, 
and work was begun on a security pact for 
southeast Asia. 

This administration continued to work 
for peace through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the United Nations. 

The President, who has the responsibility 
for conducting our affairs with other na- 
tions gave an accounting of his steward- 
ship in this field by saying: “* * * we tried 
to talk frank and full talks with our allies 
to establish better relationships—to get 
closer to them—to know exactly where we 
were going. In spirit, in the development 
of our economic measures and in the build- 
ing of our military measures * * *. We will 
make certain that our friends understand 
us better * * *. We're going to develop 
better partnership in all parts of the world 
between us and our cooperating friends.” 

Most important was that the President ad- 
vised and cooperated with Members of Gon- 
gress on a bipartisan basis. The Republican 
Party realizes that our foreign policy is too 
important to our national survival to per- 
mit it to become a subject of political argu- 
ment, 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND TRADE 


President Eisenhower: “Military assistance 
must be continued. Technical assistance 
must be maintained. Economic assistance 
can be reduced. * * * The fact that we can 
now reduce our foreign economic assistance 
in many areas is gratifying evidence that 
its objectives are being achieved.” What is 
necessary, the President said, is “the crea- 
tion of a healthier and freer system of trade 
and payments within the free world—a sys- 
tem in which our allies can earn their own 
way and our economy can continue to flour- 
ish.” 

The record: In the field of mutual secu- 
rity the President asked for a little over $3 
billion in new money and Congress appro- 
priated $2,781,499,816. The President asked 
for and Congress granted authority to 
transfer funds between areas, and authori- 
ty to move funds originally intended for In- 
dochina and to use this money to strengthen 
the defenses of southeast Asia and the west- 
ern Pacific. 

Congress approved continuing military as- 
sistance and technical cooperation but de- 
clared that in the opinion of Congress the 
economic aid and the Foreign Cperations Ad- 
ministration should end by June 30, 1955. 

Congress and the administration went on 
record as being opposed to admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, and by 
amendment to the foreign-aid bill Congress 
provided that new military assistance is to 
be held back from France and Italy until 
they ratify the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty. 

“The foreign-aid law,” President Eisen- 
hower declared in his report, “is not one 
merely to be—to help other people for hu- 
manitarian purposes—but it is to serve our 
enlightened self-interest. To give us a 
greater security—a greater feeling of peace 
and confidence in the world.” 

Going along with President Esenhower’s 
trade not aid theory the Congress extended 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 1 
more year, and the Republican administra- 
tion announced its intention of negotiating 
a trade agreement with Japan under the 
provisions of that act. 

The President's idea was again expressed 
in his Denver address when he said, “Re- 
ciprocal trade is another problem that is now 
under earnest study and will be taken up by 
the next Congress. We got another year—as 
a result of the Randall report—in which to 
study certain features of this whole business 
so that our friends could, with us, make a 
living through profitable trade and which 
would eliminate the need for these great 
grants in the future.” 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


President Eisenhower, after enumerating 
five considerations which had been given in 
Planning our defense program, said: “This 
mew program will make and keep America 
strong in an age of peril. The international 
and defense policies which I have outlined 
will enable us to negotiate from a position 
of strength as we hold our resolute course 
toward a peaceful world.” 

The record: Congress voted $28.8 billion 
for operations of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, supplemented by $55 billion in carry- 
over funds, so that a total of $83.8 billion 
will be available. 

Also approved was a military public-works 
program of $887 million, including secret 
projects abroad, and a $450 million naval- 
construction program for patrol and sub- 
marine-warfare vessels. 

The objective is to bring our defense pro- 
gram into line with the latest developments 
in policy, technology, strategy, and tactics. 
The Republican defense program is designed 
to have this Nation militarily ready to meet 
any emergency. 

Congress also approved construction of a 
United States Air Force Academy, which will 
be built near Colorado Springs, Colo., at a 
cost of $126 million. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


President Eisenhower: “The American 
economy is one of the wonders of the world. 
This administration is determined to keep 
our economy strong and to keep it growing. 
At this moment, we are in transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. I am 
confident that we can complete this transi- 
tion without serious interruption in our 
economic growth. But we shall not leave 
this vital matter to chance. Economic pre- 
paredness is fully as important to the Nation 
as military preparedness.” 

The record: The Nation is enjoying the 
greatest. period of prosperity in American 
history, without the stringent economic con- 
trols favored by the Democrats, and in spite 
of the transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy. 

Under the Republican administration the 
cost of living has gone up only slightly more 
than 1 percent as compared to the 6 percent 
annual increase under the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

One of the first acts of the Republicans 
was to abolish economic controls. Also the 
administration removed the Federal Govern- 
ment from competition with private business 
and disposed of 28 synthetic-rubber plants, 
sold barge lines, rope plants, coffee-roast- 
ing plants, and numerous others. 

Mineral rights under offshore waters were 
returned to the States where title has his- 
torically rested. 


A Small Business Administration replaced 
the RFC and nrakes smal! loans to Ameri- 
can businesses, and Congress and the ad- 
ministration created a national atmosphere 
which will stimulate business and strengthen 
the economy. 


The lie was given the predictors of gloom 
and doom, and the President could say 
“Every fact today that we have gives the lie 
to those prophets of gloom and doom that 
saw we were going to be in economic depres- 
sion and forming bread lines at this time in 
our history.” 

- Time magazine stated that the Eisenhower 
administration “had met a recession and 
licked it, not by the kind of pump-priming 
and governmentai interference dear to the 
hearts of New Dealers, but by trimming 
Government expenditures and by giving pri- 
vate industry the kind of climate and in- 
centive that allows enterprise to flourish.” 

The Republican administration has main- 
tained a strong and prosperous economy, and 
is prepared to see that the economy expands 
and our standard of living constantly rises. 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


President Eisenhower: “Part of our Na- 
tion’s precious heritage is its natural re- 
sources. It is the common responsibility of 
Federal, State, and local governments to im- 
prove and develop them, always working in 
the closest harmony and partnership.” 

The Republican administration returned 
to the States their rights to submerged lands, 
and took a number of steps to conserve and 
protect our natural resources by revising 
the Federal Lands Acts, authorizing irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects, making sur- 
plus seed available for reseeding of range- 
lands, revising the Water Facilities Act, and 
authorizing construction of what may be the 
largest public-power dam in the Nation, 
the Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia 
River. 

In the public-works field the Congress 
authorized construction of new tankers 
which will build up our defenses and give 
new contracts to the critical shipbuilding 
industry. 

President Elsenhower proposed a $50 bil- 
lion national roadbuilding program, and 
Congress authorized Federal expenditures of 
$966 million yearly for 1956 and 1957 on a 
matching basis with the States. This is 
about $250 million more than was available 
for the last 2 fiscal years. 

The Congress also approved a lease-pur- 
chase plan so that private en may 
construct public buildings which the Gov- 
ernment may pay for like rent, with owner- 
ship after a specified number of years. It 
is estimated this will save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars in outlays for new build- 
ings. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors bill au- 
thorized more than $1 billion for 105 navi- 
gation improvements. This included $101 
million for deepening and widening the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, which links 
the Port of Baltimore with the Delaware 
River and the Philadelphia port. With the 
improvements, the canal will be a 24-hour, 
all-weather channel for the largest seagoing 
vessels. 

Improving the C. & D. Canal will place 
Baltimore's port in a more competitive posi- 
tion with ports affected by the new St. Law- 
rence seaway, which the 83d Congress au- 
thorized after 30 years’ debate, despite the 
active opposition which I gave to the project. 

In the atomic-energy field, the 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
made great strides in development of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes. Private en- 
terprise will be encouraged to enter this new 
field and assist in bringing atomic power into 
everyday use. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


President Eisenhower: “Now, along with 
the protection of freedom and maintenance 
of a strong and growing economy, this ad- 
ministration recognizes a third great pur- 
pose of Government: concern for the human 
problems of our citizens.” 

The record: Two of the most important 
actions of the 83d Congress in this field was 
increasing social-security benefits, and in- 
creasing coverage to about 7 million people 
not previously covered by the program; and 
the second was passage of the housing bill, 
including 35,000 units of public housing. 

Higher benefits for social-security annul- 
tants will give 6 million retired people more 
money beginning in October, and the maxi- 
mum family benefit was raised from $168.80 
to $200 per month. Among those groups 
now included in the program are self-< 
employed farmers and farm workers. 

The housing bill will expand construction 
of housing and is intended to make certain, 
as President Eisenhower said, “that every 
American family has an opportunity for a 
decent home in a good neighborhood among 
good citizens.” 

Also the bill contained provisions to pro- 
hibit “windfall” profits, and to avoid a repeti- 
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tion of the scandals which characterized 
administration of the law under previous 
administrations. 

Congress continued authorization of Fed- 
eral assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, and the funds will cover ex- 
penses of about 1 million pupils. Other edu- 
cational benefits were authorization for re- 
search and surveys into educational prob- 
lems, and a $1 million appropriation for sur- 
veys prior to a White House conference in 
November 1955. 

Tn his report to the people President Eisen- 
hower reiterated his desire to formulate a 
program which will give every American ac- 
cess to good medical facilities. 

Congress extended the Hill-Burton Act 
which gives Federal assistance for expansion 
of hospital facilities; and under an im- 
proved vocational rehabilitation program, 
closer Federal-State-local cooperation is 
being encouraged. 

The administration opened a new medical 
center at Bethesda, Md., to seek cures for cer- 
tain diseases, and grants for research on 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthritis 
were increased. 

VETERANS 


President Eisenhower: “The internal re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Administration 
is proceeding with my full approval. When 
completed, it will afford a single agency 
whose services, including medical facilities, 
will be better adapted to the needs of those 
20 million veterans to whom this Nation owes 
so much.” 

The record: Congress passed bills provid- 
ing increase in compensation to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and for 
widows and dependent parents of veterans. 
Also disability pensions for non-service-con< 
nected cases were increased. 

Congress increased the revolving fund to 
finance direct VA loans by $100 million, and 
military personnel, in certain circumstances, 
will be given wage credits for social security 
while on active duty. 

A law was also passed providing that all 
types of tuberculosis for veterans suffering 
10-percent disability within 3 years of dis- 
charge will automatically be assumed to be 
service-connected. 

Tke largest appropriation ever provided 
for operation of VA hospitals was authorized 
by this Congress. The program calls for 
114,415 beds, the largest number the VA feels 
it can use. And under the appropriation all 
VA hospitals will continue to operate, in 
fact additional hospitals in a number of 
cities throughout the country are being 
opened or are under construction. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as other veterans in hous- 
ing, civil-service appointments, free postage, 
and the time extended for Korean veterans 
to apply for GI bill of rights training. 

MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


The Office of Coordinator of Information 
of the House of Representatives, in its final 
edition of the Major Legislative Actions of 
the 83d Congress, records that during this 
session the Congress: 

Passed 20 bills for governmental reorgan- 
ization that have become public laws, while 
3 others await the President's signature; and 
11 reorganization plans became effective. 

Twenty-six public laws affecting veterans 
and servicemen are now on the books, and 
six other bills are to be signed by President 
Eisenhower. 

The Congress passed, and the President 
signed, 37 bills to the national 
defense and internal security, and 7 others 
remain to be signed. 

Presidential action awaits $ bills on our 
national economy, and 25 others have al- 
ready become public laws. 

In the field of natural resources the Presi- 
dent has signed 34 bills, and 4 others await 
his signature. 7 
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Twenty-eight bills were passed and signeq 
concerning international affairs, and six 
others are yet to be acted on by the Pregj. 
dent. 

The agricultural industry will be affecteg 
by 21 new public laws, and 3 other bills are 
now before the President, 

Social security, health, and welfare were 
of great concern to this Congress, and 2) 
new public laws on these subjects have be. 
come effective, and 6 other bills await signa. 
ture. 

MY PERSONAL BILLS AND ACTIVITIES 

During this session I sponsored a total of 
69 bills—ranging from bills for the relief of 
individuals to one which would abolish the 
Federal National Mortgage Association—andq 
at the end of the session a total of 22 had 
been favorably acted on by the Congress 
and hdve become public laws. Two were 
still before the President for his signature, 
Four others were passed by the Senate, but 
were not acted on by the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and two remained on the Senate 
Calendar when Congress adjourned. 

As a member of the Senate Committees 
on Banking and Currency, Public Works, and 
the District of Columbia, I participated in 
committee work on such major legislation 
as the housing bill, the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, and the huge public-works bill 
for the Nation's Capital City. 

When retail prices of coffee skyrocketed 
early this year, I introduced a resolution 
calling for a study of the coffee situation 
and was appointed chairman of a special 
Subcommittee on Coffee Prices. Public hear- 
ings were held and our investigation coin- 
cided and we cooperated with the Federal 
Trade Commission, which was investigating 
at the request of President Eisenhower. 

My committee is continuing to study the 
factors which rapidly brought coffee prices 
to over $1 per pound, and in its report the 
Federal Trade Commission said the coffee 
price spiral “cannot be explained in terms 
of the competitive laws of supply and de- 
mand.” 

We are now studying the voluminous re- 
port by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
we will prepare such legislation as will meet 
the recommendations of FTC for introduc- 
tion in Congress next January, and file our 
report before Congress convenes. 

Since January 1953 my office has handled 
thousands of requests from the people of 
Maryland and we have been of service to 
numerous veterans, and at all times assisted 
and cooperated with anyone who has had 4 
problem with any governmental agency. 

Our efforts to have the new social-security 
building, which employs several thousand, 
located in the Baltimore area were success- 
ful and Congress appropriated over $20 mil- 
lion for construction. This new building 
and the over 4,000 employees will continue 
to add to the economic progress of Balti- 
more. 

The project which gave me the greatest 
satisfaction was the granting by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization of a Certificate of 
Necessity for tax amortization to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., which will build a new 
plant in Cumberland. 

The Cumberland area has had a labor sur- 
plus for a number of years and the location 
of this new plant in Cumberland will help 
the city regain its place in the industrial 
world, 

THE JOB AHEAD 


This has been a very successful session of 
Congress as the record shows, and the Eisen- 
hower administration has made great prog- 
ress toward its goal of building a stronger 
America, but much remains to be done. 

During both sessions of the 83d Congress I 
Was proud of my voting record, which con- 
sistently supported President Eisenhower. 
Believing, as I do, that the President's pro- 
gram was in the best interest of every person 
in this country and that in order for that 
program to succeed it needed the support of 
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every Republican in the Congress, I pledged 
myself to cooperate with, and to assist, the 
president in effecting that program. 

The Congressional Quarterly, an independ- 
ent authoritative congressional news serv- 
ice, selected 10 votes which they determined 
crucial in putting the President’s program 
through Congress. In 9 out of 10 of those 
xey votes I supported President Eisenhower, 
and the 1 time I defected was to vote against 
the St. Lawrence seaway, a project which 
might take commerce away from the port of 
Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Sun in a news story stated, 
“Senator J. GLENN BEALL, a stanch outspoken 
administration supporter, came through with 
a near perfect record for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram in the 83d Congress. 

“Take away the St. Lawrence seaway issue, 
an administration-backed measure,” the ar- 
ticle continued, “that both Senators voted 
against for sectional reasons and Senator 
Beat gets a perfect ‘A’ in his backing of Mr, 
Eisenhower’s program.” 

Earlier this year the Congressional Quar- 
terly listed me as 1 of 18 Republican Sena- 
tors who had been a consistent supporter of 
the President. ‘The record shows that other 
than for the St. Lawrence seaway my votes 
were for the Eisenhower program, and that 
includes every item on the President's list 
and I was pleased that my votes helped make 
it possible for the ‘President to report. that 
54 of his bills had been passed by Congress. 

Beginning in January I will continue to 
support President Eisenhower’s program in 
the 84th Congress and I will join with him 
in his efforts to achieve “peace abroad, great- 
er security, and greater and greater prosper- 
ity at home.” 





More Than 100 Laws for Veterans 
Voted For and Supported By Harold 
C. Hagen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, my service in the House of 
Representatives began in January 1943, 
during World War II. 

In the 12 years that I have served the 
citizens of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which comprises 15 counties ‘in 
northwestern Minnesota, I have voted 
for more than 100 laws favored by the 
veterans and their great organizations. 

_The 80th Congress, which was in ses- 
sion in 1947 and 1948, and was controlled 
by the Republicans, passed 188 different 
bills and measures for the benefit of the 
veteran, his family, or other dependents. 

In the past year Representative Hacen 
has favored a 15-percent increase for 
the disabled veterans; but since all legis- 
lation in Congress is a compromise, only 
& 5-percent increase in benefits to dis- 
abled veterans and their widows was 
voted. However, if I am reelected for 
my seventh term on November 2, 1954, 
I shall advocate more compensation for 
the men who have suffered and the de- 
pendents and widows whose husbands 
have died in our various wars. 

One of the things that I did help gain 
for Minnesota and the Ninth Congres- 
sional District was an enlargement of the 
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veterans’ hospital in Minneapolis. I also 
have been helpful in getting increased 
facilities and personnel at the veterans’ 
hospital at Fargo, N. Dak. This is the 
hospital for Ninth District veterans. 

There are more than 422,000 men and 
women in Minnesota who have served 
their Nation in all wars. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that those who have 
suffered because of the call to arms, 
whether it be in the Air Force, in the 
Army, in the Navy, Marines, in the Coast 
Guard, or in some of the auxiliary organ- 
izations, should be given serious con- 
sideration by those of us who make the 
laws and pass the appropriations in 
Congress. 

Among the laws I have favored: 

Raise burial and funeral expenses for 
veterans from $100 to $150. 

Give widows and wives of disabled vet- 
erans preference for Government jobs. 

Provide higher pay for the doctors and 
other professionally trained persons in 
the Veterans Bureau. 

As a result we now have some very able 
physicians and surgeons taking care of 
the injured and sick service men and 
women, 

We have passed a law providing 
psychiatric care for what formerly was 
called shellshock cases, 

As your representative in the Ninth 
Minnesota District Harotp HaGEN sup- 
ported the $10,000 insurance law; com- 
pensation ranging up from $300 a month 
for injured men; automobiles for ampu- 
tees, artificial arms and legs for those 
who lost theirs in the war; terminal leave 
pay; pensions to widows and dependents 
of veterans; to pay $50 per month to a 
wife; $30 for the first child, and $20 for 
each additional child for fathers in 
World War II, or $37 per month to a 
parent. 

Where the pay of servicemen used to 
begin at $13 per month, later $30 to $33 
per month, now the minimum pay of 
men or women in the ser'vices runs from 
$75 a month up. 

HaGeEn supported mustering-out pay; 
the payments of $75 to $120 per month, 
together with tuition and books, for those 
exservice men and women who wanted to 
get an education. 

He supported a law giving seeing-eye 
dogs for the blind, relief from lawsuits 
and forelosures, so service men and 
women could not be bothered while serv- 
ing their country ; he favored giving alien 
veterans their citizenship and several 
times has voted for veterans preference 
on housing. 

He voted extra pay for aviators and 
the 20 percent extra for foreign service; 
he supported laws to give veterans first 
chance at buying surplus property after 
World War Il. 

He also supported laws giving veterans 
first right to land entry and the filing 
on claims; he fought for the right of 
overseas veterans to vote in all elections 
since 1942; he helped pass the law for 
vocational rehabilitation which has per- 
mitted thousands of veterans to learn 
trades and professions and to study farm- 
ing; he voted for a new court’s martial 
law to give the ordinary GI an even 
chance with officers when being tried for 
offenses, ; 
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He has done everything within his 
power to make the American service man 
and woman the best fed, best equipped, 
and best armed, services in all the 
world’s history. . 

During the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Committee on: Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, reperted favorably to the House a 
total of the 17 bills and in every case, 
I was happy to vote “Aye,” which is the 
official word for voting yes, and assist in 
making them law. Some of these pertain 
to giving the veterans of the Korean War, 
many of the same privileges which were 
accorded to veterans of World War II. 
After all, in spite of the fact that the 
Democrats said this was not a war, the 
United States did have more than 140,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, and that 
is war in any person’s language. 

I voted that the men and women in 
this so-called Truman episode were 
entitled to the same privileges and rights 
as those of World War II because a bul- 
let or a bomb would kill a man or woman 
just as fast in Korea as in Germany, Oki- 
nawa, Guadalcanal, or any place else 
on earth. 

I need not enumerate all the laws I 
supported for the Korean veterans or the 
World War veterans because officers of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, officers of 
the American Legion, officers of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, or any other 
organization of veterans can certify as 
to my record on veteran legislation. 

I was against the law which provided 
that American veterans should be tried 
under the law of foreign countries in 
which our troops were quartered. I do 
not think our former enemies could give 
a fair deal to American servicemen, and 
therefore opposed this obnoxious leg- 
islation. 

I voted for the law which would give 
the enlisted serviceman the same rights 
and privileges in courts-martial as it 
would to officers and give all soldiers and 
sailors, andl other service men and wom- 
en, a fair deal on this type of proceeding. 

There will be issued by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs a pamphlet 
detailing the legislation which was con- 
sidered by that commiitee through 1953 
and 1954. Any interested veteran who 
wants a copy of this may write me at 
Crookston, Minn., and if I am furnished 
enough of these by the committee, I shall 
be happy to send one to you. The supply, 
however, may be limited, so I suggest 
that those who want this pamphlet write 
me at the earliest possible time. 

In my 12 years in Congress I have 
promised very little, I have made few so- 
called campaign promises, because the 
voter, man or woman, is a little bit dubi- 
ous and skeptical about election prom- 
ises. The only pledge I make to the men 
and women who served in our Armed 
Forces in any war is: That I shall con- 


‘tinue to do just as I have done since 


January 1943. 

And that is, in case of any doubt what- 
soever, to give the man or woman who 
sacrificed his or her time or physical 
ability in fighting for this Nation better 
than an even break. 

That is the least that you veterans are 
entitled to and that is the pledge of 
Haroip C. HaGEN, your United States 
Representative in Congress, 
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Your Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, our form 
of government requires an informed 
citizenry. The people, themselves, must 
make decisions of basic importance. 
Obviously channels of communication 
between information sources and the 
people must be kept open and available 
to the maximum possible extent. In 
totalitarian countries the government 
monopolizes the channels of communi- 
cation and shapes public opinion by de- 
priving the people of all but one side of 
any question. Nothing is more vital to 
us than to guard against news monopo- 
lies in our country. 

NEWSPAPER SUBSIDY 


To encourage wide dissemination of 
information, newspapers and other news 
media are delivered by our post office at 
less than cost. The press is in this way 
subsidized by the taxpayers to the extent 
of $100 million annually. The news- 
papers quite properly fight for this sub- 
sidy in order to keep their mail subscrip- 
tion rates down and enable more persons 
to read their newspapers. They argue 
that the post office renders a govern- 
mental service and need not pay all its 
costs out of postal revenue as does pri- 
vate enterprise. 

OTHER INFORMATION CHANNELS 


But less-than-cost postal service to 
newspapers cannot of itself insure ade- 
quate public information. Most news- 
papers hold partisan views. In some 
areas the press is dominated by one po- 
litical party. So, as a safeguard, other 
channels of communication are also kept 
open at less than cost by you, the people 
of America. One of these is the con- 
gressional frank which makes it possible 
for you to receive official speeches from 
the ConcrEesstIonat Recorp without post- 
age. This method of keeping you in- 
formed at minimum cost is widely used 
by members of.both political parties. It 
serves to prevent the party with large 
campaign funds from monopolizing the 
mail as a means of communication. It is 
a time honored and tested means of in- 
suring you of the epportunity to learn 
both sides of public questions. It does 
involve some cost but not nearly so much 
as the annual subsidy you pay to have 
newspapers, magazines, and similar me- 
dia delivered to you at a low rate. 


SUBSIDY JUSTIFIED 


Any newspaper that criticizes use of 
the congressional frank to keep you in- 
formed should pay first-class postage 
rates on its own product. If all news- 
papers published all sides of all questions 
the situation might be different. But as 
matters stand it is well that others be- 
sides the newspapers can use subsidized 
postal service to keep you informed. The 
newspapers, which are after all private 
profit enterprises, have no right to a 
monopoly on less-than-cost postal serv- 
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ice. Most of them would not want this. 
I have always had great respect for our 
free press. I have consistently tried to 
maintain and protect the privilege they 
have of getting their product delivered 
to you through the mails at less than 
cost. I think this is important to you 
as a citizen who must have full infor- 
mation. 
POSTAL PAY VETO AND RATES 

The President vetoed a bill increasing 
the salaries of postal employees because 
the Congress failed to increase postal 
rates to cover the increased cost. But 
the administration had proposed an in- 
crease in first-class letter rates from 3 
cents to 4 cents, although this class of 
mail more than pays its way at 3 cents 
and is the class used by most citizens for 
everyday correspondence. The adminis- 
tration also wanted to increase airmail 
rates which are already high enough. 
The proposed increase in mail rates for 
newspapers was relatively small but was 
opposed by most of the press and I think 
properly. Newspaper mail subscription 
rates should be kept as low as possible. 
not for the benefit of the newspapers 
but for the benefit of the public. 

ADVERTISING TECHNIQUE IN POLITICS 


We live in an age of high-powered 
propaganda and advertising techniques. 
Of course, the party in power enjoys an 
advantage in getting into the news col- 
umns. No administration in the history 
of our Nation has relied on advertising- 
agency techniques and professional pub- 
licity men to the extent of the present 
one. Even a simple Presidential report 
to the people is elaborately staged with 
teleprompters, cue cards, rehearsals, and 
all the tricks and paraphernalia of the 
professionals. I think this has been car- 
ried to such an extreme that the Presi- 
dent’s naturalness is effected. His true 
personality is lost in a maze of elabo- 
rate props. He loses something and so 
do the people. 

The use of professional propaganda 
techniques by the administration has 
made a true appraisal of its actions more 
difficult. The press releases for public 
consumption and the actual facts are 
hard to match up. Then, too, there is 
often as much significance in what is 
omitted as in what is said. 

ANTI-CALIFORNIA ACTIONS 


There has not been much emphasis in 
the administration’s news releases in 
California concerning the administra- 
tion’s attack on California’s vital water 
rights by its backing of the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas diversion and the upper Colo- 
rado storage project. Our competent 
engineers and lawyers are alarmed at the 
implications of these bills. The bills 
were stopped primarily by the Democrats, 
but with the help of many independent 
Republicans, but they will be back next 
session with administration support and 


California will be hard put to stop them. 


Incidentally, the administration seems 
to be inclined to be unfriendly to Califor- 
nia. Troopships were, without careful 
consideration, transferred away from 
San Francisco at great loss to our State. 
Not even the fourth Forrestal aircraft 
carrier was scheduled for west-coast con- 
struction. Our shipyards have not been 
awarded a fair proportion of available 
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work. The Air Academy went to Colo- 
rado although California would have pro- 
vided an ideal site. The great Trinity 
River project is still stalled while far 
less feasible projects in other States are 
pushed. All in all, it certainly cannot be 
said that the Republicans are good for 
California, 
FARM FACTS 

Other facts need to be carefully con- 
sidered by our citizens. Farm prices are 
to be flexed further downward although 
farm mortgage debt is increasing, prices 
paid by farmers are up, prices received 
by farmers are down, and prices paid by 
consumers are as high as ever. No rea] 
effort to end surpluses by increased con- 
sumption has been made. In fact a cut 
in school-lunch funds was attempted. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has returned to haunt 
the homes of many of our workers. We 
are now supposed to be pleased when un- 
employment just does not get worse, al- 
though our growing population makes it 
essential that we constantly expand our 
labor force. We are askeri to think it 
unimportant that 4 to 5 million willing 
workers are without employment. 
Among them are many veterans in need 
of special job placement help, yet Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service funds are being 
diverted to other purposes and the serv- 
ice sharply curtailed. 

ROAD PROGRAM DEFERRED 


Our roads are literally falling apart. 
In spite of the glowing, deceptive news 
releases the much-heralded roads-ex- 
pansion program was only authorized 
for commencement in the middle of 1955. 
The sound and meritorious Hearst high- 
way program was shunted aside. 

NO SCHOOL FUNDS 


A modest appropriation for construc- 
tion of school classrooms was refused, 
although even the wealthier States like 
California are critically short of school 
facilities. 

TAX FAVORITISM 


Taxes were reduced, but except for 
special groups there was no real attempt 
to help those least able to pay. Divi- 
dends from corporation stocks were 
granted preferred tax status. An in- 
creased personal income-tax exemption 
of benefit to all was refused. In spite 
of the boasting of a great overall tax 
revision, the discrimination against in- 
dividual workers, professionals, and busi- 
ness proprietors as compared with those 
doing business in the corporate form, was 
not even remotely removed. For exam- 
ple, the individual cannot add to his per- 
sonal tax-free income by driving a cor- 
poration-owned car at corporation ex- 
pense, and charging many other items 
to the corporation. 

The much-discussed double taxation 
of dividends fails to take into account 
the 52-percent ceiling on corporation 
taxes as against a ceiling in the 90's for 
individuals. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Democratic-sponsored _ social- 
security system was improved, but the 
changes cannot be classed as substantial 
and appear to be motivated by political 
opportunism. ‘This is so because the ad- 
ministration originally tried to put over 
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a social-security tax freeze which would 
have jeopardized the social-security fund 
and made any increase in benefits im- 
possible. 

Those receiving old-age assistance 
were given no real help. The same is 
true of the totally disabled. 

The health insurance proposals were 
so patently of no real merit or conse- 
quence that no one lamented their de- 


feat. 
DIPLOMATIC WEAKNESS 


If one turns away from domestic af- 
fairs and turns to international matters, 
the need for public access to facts is 
even more pronounced. Cuts in our mil- 
itary strength were hailed as just the 
opposite. The Air Force program was 
first slashed and then subsequently re- 
stored with a consequent loss of 2 years 
time and a huge undisclosed waste of tax 
money. Military cuts contributed to di- 
plomatic weakness and set off a chain of 
diplomatic defeats the like of which we 
have never seen. The bluff, bluster, and 
slogans failed to frighten our enemies. 
They must not be permitted to deceive 
our own people. Partisan propaganda 
and the administration press must not 
be permitted to obscure the facts of 
these international reverses, which are 
certain to have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Our people are entitled to the 
truth, irrespective of the effect upon the 
political fortunes of the party in power. 

All in all, I do not think the Republi- 
can record in Washington is one in which 
they can take much pride. Hard money, 
unemployment, lower income, distressed 
farmers, diplomatic weakness, and a 
tendency to cut back and contract—to 
underrate the great American potential 
for expansion cannot be obscured for 
long by advertising agency techniques. 

The facts are certain to get out. 

This Nation is comparatively new. We 
have come far but there are vast new 
horizons ahead if we have the faith and 
confidence to move forward in the bold 
manner befitting the great talent of our 
people. 





Problems Facing the Military 
Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr, BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks and in- 
clude other matter, I wish to insert a 
Penetrating analysis of one of the vex- 
ing problems facing our Military Estab- 
lishment, made by our colleague, the 
Honorable Tuomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, in a speech before the Seabee Vet- 
erans Convention in St. Louis, Mo. 

The gentleman from Missouri very 
ably points the way to a more economi- 
cal use of the fighting men in our armed 
services by adopting the wartime system 
used by the Navy in forming its naval 
construction battalions, 
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Current estimates show that nearly 80 
percent of our uniformed forces are used 
exclusively for noncombat duties. To 
free more men for the job, they are 
trained and equipped to do, namely, to 
fight is the goal of Mr. Curtis. I feel 
every Member of the Congress can bene- 
fit by a study of his speech. It follows: 

I regard it as a distinct honor to be asked 
to speak at the annual banquet of the Sea- 
bees. I served in the United States Navy 
for almost 4 years in World War II and, be- 
ing a lawyer in civilian life and not being 
in the construction battalion, but rather in 
the aviation bganch of the Navy, I was 
assigned to engineering duties. My entire 
work was with seaplanes rather than car- 
rier based planes. The result was that I 
was concerned with shore installations and 
landing strips and fields ashore. The further 
result was that I became intimately associ- 
ated with an assortment of Navy personnel 
called Seabees. 

I have several times had the occasion of 
stating publicly, on the floor of the House 
during debate, and in other public addresses 
that, in my opinion, the accomplishments 
of the Seabees was the most outstanding 
accomplishment of World War II. 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
why those who agree with that conclusion, 
and I might state, with no intention of flat- 
tery, most people in and out of the Military 
Establishment agree with this conclusion or 
come close to agreeing with it—putting in 
first place only a branch of service they were 
personally a@sociated with—I cannot under- 
stand why those who agree with this con- 
clusion are so unwilling to examine into the 
matter as to why this performance was so 
outstanding, in the hopes that there might 
be some lessons to be learned and applied 
across the board to other branches of the 
military service. 

Now, first of all, I don’t believe there is 
much basic difference between any large 
groups of Americans. In other words, the 
thousands of men in the Seabees coming al- 
most entirely from civilian life were no 
different from the thousands of men in the 
antisubmarine branch of naval aviation with 
which I was associated. Why then did one 
group turn in such a tremendous record and 
the other—and I am weighing my words— 
turn in such a mediocre record. The indi- 
vidual men in both groups were equally 
patriotic, intelligent, hard working, and God 
fearing. 

I suggest that the difference was an im- 
portant and basic difference. A difference, 
indeed, which if we continue to fail to grasp 
in this society of ours wil! spell its ultimate 
destruction either through losing a war to a 
more accomplished enemy or through los- 
ing the essential features that go to make 
up this great peaceful society. 

I refer to the basis for selection of per- 
connel. I do not believe that it was by ac- 
cident that the man responsible for the Sea- 
bee basis of selecting personnel was not a 
graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
I say this with no reflection on either the 
patriotism, integrity or basic intelligence of 
the graduates of the Academy at Annapolis. 
I do say it with full implication of what I 
consider to be the failure of our basic sys- 
tem of training officers for the United States 
Navy, of which the curriculum, faculty, and 
educational system at Annapolis is the 
corner stone. 

The man responsible for the key to the 
success of the Seabees was a graduate of 


an engineering school about a mile from the- 


place of this meeting—a graduate, if you 
please, of Washington University here in 
St. Louis. I refer, of course, to Adm. Ben 
Moreell. 

Ben Moreell’s idea of personnel training 
and selection was a very simple one. If the 
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Navy needed a bulldozer operator, you didn't 
necessarily have to start from scratch and 
take men fresh from civilian life with com- 
plete disregard for their civilian skills and 
assign a certain number, by the number, if 
y6éu please, and that was the way it was 
done and the way it is done today, to go 
through boot training camp and thence to 
a newly established school set up and op- 
erated by the Navy to train bulldozer opera- 
tors. 

No indeed. You first looked around to see 
if in the civilian society there were bull- 
dozer operators. And if you found one and 
even though he were fat and 40 and didn't 
come up to front line physical specifications 
you took him. And you didn’t send him to 
boot training camp because you wanted him 
to operate a bulldozer not be a boot. Pur- 
thermore, to get him you didn't tell him 
he had to be a seaman striker and work his 
way up to be a first class petty officer or what- 
ever rate a good bulldozer operator war- 
ranted. No, the rate was given him from 
the beginning. 

Furthermore, for officers you needed men 
who were used to handling construction 
crews. If they were college graduates, fine. 
But if they weren't and could handle con- 
struction crews through years of doing it, 
you took them. 

The net result was obvious. With the ex- 
ceptions which will arise through error in 
any system, the men in the Seabees were 
put into jobs they already knew. The guid- 
ing light of the personnel system was to 
utilize civilian skills. 

General Hershey has publicly stated that 
civilian skills are largely of no value to the 
Military Establishment. As a matter of fact 
they are somewhat of a detriment, he says. 
The military has to, in effect, untrain them 
and then retrain them. And General Her- 
shey, as head of the draft machinery, is 
expressing exactly the personnel philosophy 
of the heads of our Military Establishment. 
This is the philosophy that Adm. Ben Moreell 
had to fight in order to go ahead with the 
Seabees. Let no one here believe that it was 
an easily won fight, nor that the fight re- 
mains won today. Indeed, that fight was 
hard won and won against men who re- 
mained unconvinced and the unconvinced 
men remain in the Military Establishment 
setting up the personnel policies today. 

General Hershey's philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of the present Military Establish- 
ment. Oh yes, you can get lipservice to the 
idea of putting round pegs in round holes 
but from the specific cases sent to me by 
my constituents, either their own case or 
that of a son or husband which I have care- 
fully pursued to the bitter end, I can assure 
you it is only lipservice. 

The order of the day is that civilian skills 
are of no value to the Military Establish- 
ment; in fact they are somewhat of a detri- 
ment because the military has to untrain 
them and then retrain them. 

Now, maybe, in spite of the success of the - 
Seabees in World War II, perhaps General 
Hershey and the Pentagon group are correct 
in their philosophy. Certainly we should 
pause a little to see. 

The most effective plea used on the floor 
of the House during the debate on UMT and, 
indeed, the most effective plea coming from 
letters from home was, if my boy is to fight 
I want to be certain that he is trained to 
defend himself, that he is not sent up to the 
frontlines untrained. 

Certainly, this is true. And certainly it is 
true that when it comes to fighting and the 
art of fighting, civilian skills are of little 
value and, indeed, what skills that exist 
must largely be untaught and the new ones 
relearned. 

If our present day uniformed forces of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were used for 
direct fighting, General Hershey and his 
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group would have some basically sound 
argument. But is that the case? 

Admiral Moreell knew that the job of the 
construction battallion wes to construct and 
not to fight; the incidental fighting that the 
Seabees did, though quite effective at times, 
was purely incidental. Hershey's argument 
applied to construction battalions is un- 
sound. 

When we examine, as I have, in consider- 
able detail, the work performed by men in 
uniform for the military establishment, we 
will find that at least 80 percent—and some 
even estimate higher—is not fighting nor 
will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, main- 
tenance, overhaul, bookkeeping, housing, 
feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to the 
borderline cases, such as field or frontline 
maintenance, or front line feeding, et cetera. 
Obviously any work on the frontlines will 
involve the need for military discipline. 

Now if 80 percent of the men in uniform 
are never going to be engaged in fight- 
ing—and I challenge as I have challenged 
before any responsible persc in the Mili- 
tary Establishment to refute this estimate, 
what in heaven's name are we talking about 
training 100 percent to fight. If, indeed, an 
analysis of the job requirements of these 80 
percent reveal, as it does, that the skills 
required are essentially civilian skills as 
where the skills needed in th: Seabees, then 
we had best follow the Seabee formula in 
our personnel practices as it relates to the 
80 percent. 

There are other ways of perceiving what I 
am talking about is true. As a lawyer I 
can testify to the limitations, injustices and 
inadequacies of the Code of Military Jus- 
tice in force during World War IL But, 
as a student of the law, I can assure you that 
I hesitate a long time before I junk common 
law—that is, law which has grown up 
through centuries of human experience— 
and replace it with law conceived out of the 
minds of men sitting around a table. Our 
previous code of military law was essen- 
tially derived from the experience of cen- 
turies of fighting. But it was frontline law, 
law for battle conditions. When it was 
applied to nonbattle operations, as it was 
during World War II, it failed miserably. 
So, instead of analyzing the picture and real- 
izing our error lay not in the battleline law 
but in applying battleline law to what were 
essentially civilian and not military opera- 
tions, we compound our error and junk the 
battleline law. 

What we have now is something worse. 
And yet a realization of the meaning of the 
Seabee success would have taught us the 
proper lesson. We were putting into uni- 
form, if you please, many men who needn’t 
be in uniform and we were placing under the 
military code men whose occupations did not 
call for military law. 

The Seabees were notorious for their fall- 
ures to observe military etiquette and re- 
spect. And rightly so. You don’t run a 
maintenance or construction crew in that 
fashion and get results. But, let me tell 
you, from all frontline military ‘leaders’ 
statements, you do need this when you are 
getting men to march into bullet fire. Gen- 
eral Patton, who is regarded as one of our 
best frontline leaders, was also one of the 
greatest martinets. I am convinced that 
frontline occupations require this training 
and background. 

Now let’s examine the matter from another 
angle, the medical profession's angle. What 
are the physical requirements the Military 
Establishment has set up for their person- 
nel? It, too, is based upon the assumption 
that 100 percent will be used for fighting, 
when less than 20 percent will ever be used. 
The German Army, on the other hand, had 
9 different categories; there was even a 


place for a i-legged man. Rightly so, placing trained men in positions they are _ 
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There are many occupations performed un- 
der the Army’s aegis that require personnel 
with no more than one leg. If the class 1 
physical category (frontline) became de- 
pleted, there was a system for dipping into 
physical category 2. But our Military Es- 
tablishment puts some of the finest physical 
specimens behind desks or driving trucks or 
issuing stock, all by the number. 

The Army will state officially that they 
have a limited duty status which lets them 
use men physically handicapped. Yet I can 
tell you that this, too, is mainly eyewash. 
I have in my unfinished files the case of just 
such a limited duty person who was on the 
frontlines in Korea and hig asthma became 
so bad he left the frontlines to seek medical 
relief. He is serving a prison sentence for 
leaving under fire and the court-martial au- 
thorities and those in the Military Establish- 
ment who are responsible for reviewing these 
cases did nothing about the fact that, under 
their limited duty formula, the man should 
never have been on the frontlines and those 
who were responsible)for infringing the pol- 
icy, if indeed it were a policy and not eye- 
wash, should have been called to account. 
Yes, deafmen, men subject to epileptic fits 
are sent to the frontlines although they are 
listed as limited duty status. I have these 
cases in my files and they were called to the 
attention of the top military authorities with 
no redress resulting. 

And then, if further convincing is needed, 
consider the case of Mickey Mantle with a 
trick knee. He could not be used in limited- 
duty status, although a boy who lived in my 
district came into the Army with a broken 
back and lay in the hospital with a broken 
back because he could be employed in lim- 
ited-duty status. The only answer I find is 
the limited-duty status is Army eyewash. 

Finally I come to the educators. I am 
deeply interested in the vocational education 
programs. It is a constant battle to get Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. In my 
appearances (successful, I am happy to say) 
before the Appropriations Committee in be- 
half of funds for vocational education, I have 
stated that before you cut civilian vocational 
education look at the Military Establish- 
ment’s great movement into this field. They 
are duplicating the systems already set up 
through this great land. They are building 
duplicate and costly classrooms and work- 
shops. They are competing for teaching per- 
sonnel with our high schools. The military 
knows full well that they need civilian skills. 
What they have not yet learned is that the 
civilian enterprise is better equipped to train 
men in these skills than the military, and, 
incidentally, at one-tenth the cost because 
we don’t have to provide room, board, and 
wages for our civilian trainees. ; 

For 4 years I have been following. military 
procurement and supply—or should I say 
procurement and supply by the Military Es- 
tablishment—because only a portion has to 
do with military procurement. I have point- 
ed out in committee hearings, reports, and 
testimony that the Military Establishment 
has been moving ‘into the fields of civilian 
manufacture and distribution and main- 
tenance in an alarming fashion. The em- 
ployment of civil service instead of uni- 
formed technicians is only one way in which 
this movement is made apparent. 


It is time we got the glamor of the military 
uniform out of our eyes and got down to the 
realities of the 20th century and modern 
warfare. It is warfare between societies in 
which those trained in the military profes- 
sion have an important but limited part to 
play. Men trained in military science are 
not men trained in education, training, man- 
ufacture, distribution, maintenance (except 
for field maintenance), construction, etc. If 
this society of ours is to successfully com- 
pete, we must follow the Seabee formula of 
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trained for. Following such a formula, we 
need neither UMT, military socialism, or qe. 
structive high taxes. If we fail to follow the 
formula, we will have all three, and that, 
regretfully predict, spells the doom of ay 
bright future for this potentially grey 
society of ours. 


Communist Aggression Unmasked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


Or OnmIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month I had the privilege of appearing 
on the Georgetown University Radio Fo. 
rum with two of my colleagues, Congress. 
man CHARLES J. KERSTEN, of Wisconsin, 
and Congressman ALviIn M. BENTLEY, of 
Michigan. The subject of our discussion 
was “Communist Aggression Unmasked” 
and this broadcast marked the 405th 
consecutive broadcast of the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum. Mr. Kerstey 
is chairman of the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression, of 
which Mr. BentTLey and I have the honor 
of being members. 

During this forum program, I drew 
attention to a man-made famine in 
Ukraine during the years 1932-33. This 
famine was created by the Russian Com- 
munists in an effort to break the na- 
tional spirit of the Ukrainian patriots, 
At that time Eduard Herriot, a French 
statesman, was invited to Ukraine to 
make an investigation of this matter, 
He reported that everything was perfect- 
ly normal in Ukraine and that there was 
no starvation at all. This is the same 
Eduard Herriot who has been fighting 
against the European Defense Commu- 
nity and who has been urging the French 
Assembly to defeat its ratification. Itis 
safe to say that Mr. Herriot’s judgment 
is as faulty today as it was in 1932 when 
he allowed himself to be taken on a con- 
ducted tour in Ukraine by the Russian 
Communists. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert our broadcast in the 
REcorRD: 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION UNMASKED 


Mr. Warren. Communist Aggression Un- 
masked is the topic for the 405th consecu- 
tive broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of educa- 
tional and informative programs from Wash- 
ington. The Georgetown University Forum 
was founded in 1946, 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by tran- 
scription from ‘the Raymond Reiss Studio, 
on the campus of Georgetown University, 
historic Jesuit seat of learning in the Ne 
tion’s Capital. 

Today’s discussion will be Communist As 
gression Unmasked. The participants sf 
the Honorable Cuartes J. Kersten, Republl- 
can, of Wisconsin; the Honorable Aviv M 
BENTLEY, Republican, of Michigan; the Hon- 
orable MicHagL A. FricHan, Democrat, of 
Ohio, 

Transcripts of.today’s broadcast are avall- 
able. Ssend 10 cents to cover the cost d 
printing and mailing, with your name sn 
address to Georgetown University Forul 
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washington 7, D. C. Please mention also the 
subject matter of the transcript desired. 

The phrase “just the facts ma’am” has 
become & byword of viewing audiences. Here 
today from three Congressmen noted for 
their understanding of communism, armed 
with the record of hearings held in New 
york, London, Munich, and Berlin, you will 
get the facts about Communist aggression 
as actually, it happened. 

Mr. KersTEN, would you tell us first about 
your committee? 

Mr. KersTeN. Mr. Warren, our House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression has been 
having hearings for the past year. We have 
heard the testimony and accepted evidence 
from hundreds of witnesses. Testimony was 
received from Poles, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, Rumanians, Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Slovaks, and Russian people 
from every country behind the Iron Curtain. 

They were screened. They were checked, 
cross-checked, and they came from every 
walk of life, government leaders, peasants, 
former members of free parliaments, clergy- 
men of all denominations, heads of great 
institutions of learning, teachers and stu- 
dents, businessmen, labor leaders, seamen, 
housewives, intellectuals, and even children. 
They came from all the different countries 
and from all sections of society, and they 
came primarily with one story. They told 


B the story of the terror of living under Com- 


munists, living under a Communist gov- 
ernment, living under a system of real Red 
colonialism the like of which the world has 
never seen. 

Mr. Warren. We understand these were 
all from behind the Iron Curtain. Can we 
take any credence in what they say? Are 
they really reliable witnesses? 

Mr. KersTEN. I would say, Mr. Warren, if 
it were a matter of hearing a few, ten or a 
dozen witnesses from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, one would have to look with a great 
deal of suspicion on what they might have 
said. But having come from every country, 
cross-checked with one another, one not 
knowing what the other would say, and hav- 
ing been carefully screened, their testimony 
is of overwhelming conviction. It bears the 
stamp of truth. They gave the objective 
story of what it really means to live under 
Red colonialism, 

Mr. Warren. Congressman FrIcHAN, Mr. 
Kersten has used the phrase “Red colonial- 
ism,” as you Just heard here. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. FeEIGHAN, The finding of our committee 
is that communism is in fact Red colonial- 
ism and the worst kind of colonialism known 
to mankind. What do we mean by “Red 
colonialism”? Communism has created an 
empire, indeed the largest empire in the his- 
tory of the world. In that empire there are 
many captive non-Russian nations. For ex- 
ample, once free and independent Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. In 1939, Communist 
aggression destroyed the national independ- 
ence of these nations and made them unwill- 
ing colonies. Next came Poland, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. These na- 
tions all lost their national independence 
after 1945 at the hands of the ruthless Com- 
munist aggressors, 

I want to tell you about the first nations 
to lose their national independence to the 
new Red colonialism. Irefer to the non-Rus- 
sian nations enslaved by the Russian empire 
which had declared and held their national 
independence from the period of 1917 to 
1922. They are Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan; also the once independ- 
ent Turkistan Republic, which has now been 
divided up by the Russian Communists into 
five areas, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kazakh, 
and Kirgiz. There are over 30 million Mos- 
lem people in that area. Also, there is North 
rane the Idel-Ural nations 
ch also lost their national independence 

Communist aggression, Communism has 
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in fact created a Red colonial empire. All 
the nations in this prison of nations are 
ruthlessly exploited. The central authority 
of this Red colonial empire is located in Mos- 
cow. The men of the Kremlin want to make 
the entire world into a Muscovite colony, in- 
cluding the United States of America. We 
sometimes forget that World War I brought 
about the destruction of three empires, the 
Czarist Russian, the Austro-Hungarian, and 
the Ottoman empires. This led to a golden 
era of national independence for the many 
nations of those broken empires. The new 
Red colonial empire has now forcibly an- 
nexed most of those once free and independ- 
ent nations. It is the most repressive re- 
actionary colonialism in all history. Com- 
munism is the opiate of nations. 

Mr. Warren. Let us examine one of the 
current examples. Congressman BENTLEY, 
you were in Hungary when the Communists 
took over. Will you tell us, please, firsthand, 
how it was done? 

Mr. BentTLey. Mr. Warren, to give you & 
complete, firsthand accounting of how the 
Communists took over Hungary during the 
2 years when I was fortunate, perhaps un- 
fortunate also, to be there would, of course, 
take more time than this program would 
allow. But I would like to say briefly and 
basically that the method by which they 
took over Hungary was, first of all, to build 
up their own strength. They were aided and 
abetted by the presence of Soviet military 
forces during the entire time, and they are 
still there today. 

They built up their own strength of the 
Communist Party principally among the 
working-class elements, first of all. They 
formed political coalitions with other politi- 
cal groups, with other organizations and 
parties, which we might call somewhat part 
of the left. Then they concentrated upon 
certain parts of the government which they 
felt to be necessary to control for the purpose 
of taking over. First and foremost among 
those were, of course, the police. Most of 
the time I was there, as a matter of fact, 
the police force, the Communist-controlled 
police force was much larger than the Hun- 
garian Army itself. They concentrated upon 
certain other parts of government, such as, 
for example, the Department of the Ministry 
of Communications, the Ministry of Recon- 
struction, and many others. Then they pin- 
pointed where they could expect to find cen- 
ters of resistance to their programs and de- 
voted themselves singlemindedly to the 
elimination of those centers of resistance. 

For example, they first of all went after 
any all political opposition. All political op- 
position, all political resistance parties that 
may have been formed and permitted in 
Hungary were slowly and systematically liq- 
uidated, the members either forced to flee 
the country, or imprisoned, or forced to turn 
over and sort of collaborate with the Com- 
munists and their allies in power. Then they 
went after what you might call the social 
and cultural centers of resistance, which, of 
course, first and foremost, was organized re- 
ligion, both Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 
Eventually all three of those great religions 
were forced to collaborate, and those leaders 
and those members of the various faiths who 
didn’t, first and foremost, of course, being 
the great Cardinal Mindszenty, we know what 
happened tothem. They do suffer imprison- 
ment and what I call literal martyrdom. 


Now they have been concentrating pretty 
much upon what you might call economic 
resistance. In Hungary that specifically im- 
plies resistance among the farmers. I am 
very happy to say with specific reference to 
Hungary they have met a certain amount of 
opposition that has been actually somewhat 
successful, and part of their attempted col- 
lectivization of the Hungarian peasant hold- 
ings has had to be abandoned. But that is 
basically the method by which they take 
over. 
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I might say they do it with a very small, 
almost a handful of people, but they grow 
and they grow and they grow and for reasons 
of opportunism or blackmail or other things 
they are able to swell their ranks out of all 
proportion to their actual streugth, whereby 
today they are the controlling element in 
that country. That is basically the Com- 
munist technique. But, as i say, for time 
reasons that. has to be a very limited descrip- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Warren. Gentlemen, in your report on 
Communist aggression, in your third finding, 
you enumerate Communist techniques for 
enslavement. One of them is genocide. Mr. 
Kersten, what evidence do you have of 
genocide? 

Mr. KEersTeEN. Mr. Warren, we had a great 
deal of evidence of the purpose on the part 
of the Communists to exterminate whole 
nations within their border. We had a great 
deal of evidence of mass graves, Mass mur- 
ders in which one particular area, as I recall 
the testimony, there were the bodies of 
10,000 people found, and then there were 19 
other mass graves, making a total of 200,000. 

But perhaps the most striking and dra- 
matic testimony was that of a high-level 
defector, a lieutenant colonel of the MVD, 
operating in the dread Soviet secret police. 
He came from out behind the Iron Curtain 
not long ago. He confirmed the stories of 
many witnesses who were on the victim side 
of the operation. He told about his partici- 
pation in the genocide of the entire nation 
of the Chechen-Ingush, @ nation of about 
500,000 people. He described how this entire 
nation in this area was gathered together, 
the people were gathered together in the 
several towns, and how the Red Army at a 
given signal marched all of these people, 
men, women, and children, into the waiting 
conveyances, boxcars and the like, to deport 
them to Siberia. Most of them died. So that 
this nation has been effectively extinguished. 


I recall he also told of the deportation of 
the Kalmuck nation, a nation of 200,000, of 
the Crimean Tartars, a nation of over 300,000, 
exterminated, wiped from off the face of the 
earth. One of the most impressive things 
was his description of how after these thou- 
sands of people were deported, in one after- 
noon approximately, just a matter of several 
hours, of going through the deserted towns 
at night to see the lights still lit, the doors 
open, the an mals, the cows and chickens, 
but not a single human being there, ghost 
towns, the whole nation exterminated in a 
few hours. This is one of the techniques 
that the Soviets have been using ever since 
they have been in power. This is what I 
mean by genocide, the murder of a nation. 

Mr. WarrkEN. That is a tragic and a star- 
tling picture you paint, Congressman. An- 
other one of your discoveries is manmade 
famine. Congressman FricHan, did your 
witnesses testify to this respect? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes; our committee heard 
extensive evidence on the brutal methods 
that the Communist Central Authority must 
use in order to keep the non-Russian nations 
enslaved within their empire. I believe an 
outstanding example of the brutal methods 
they used is the manmade famine they 
created in the Ukraine during the years 1932 
to 1933. It is important for us to realize 
that Ukraine is the largest non-Russian na- 
tion, next to Germany in all of Europe. 
Historically it has been known as the bread- 
basket of Europe, just as it has been known 
for its indomitable national spirit. 

In 1932 the harvest in Ukraine was much 
better than average, yet during that year 
somewhere between six and seven million 
people died of starvation. Our committee 
received eyewitness testimony relating how 
the Communists confiscated all the grain and 
stored it in the churches which they had 
already desecrated. They put armed guards 
around the churches and other buildings 
where they put the grain, and anybody who 
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attempted to get any of this grain would be 
shot on the spot. As a consequence of this 
action, six or seven million people were dying 
of starvation at a time when the crop in 
Ukraine was far above average. 

Our committee also learned that the reason 
behind this manmade famine was to break 
the national spirit of the Ukrainian people 
and force them to accept collectivized farm- 
ing. I take pleasure in saying despite this 
terrible crime visited upon the heroic Ukrain- 
ian people the Communists could not break 
their national spirit or their desire for na- 
tional independence. 

Another witness appearing before our com- 
mittee told us about the visit of Eduard 
Herriot, a well-known French statesman, to 
the Ukraime during the time of this man- 
made famine. We learned every minute of 
his visit, ever home he saw, every person 
he spoke with, every route he followed was 
carefully prearranged without his knowledge. 
He was allowed to see houses newly painted 
while directly in back of them people were 
living like animals in holes in the ground. 
He saw loaves of bread in certain store win- 
dows, but he was not allowed to see directly 
behind those stores that the police were 
holding back the starving people. He was 
not permitted to see any of the terrible 
human tragedy caused by this manmade 
famine. That is why after his return to 
France he stated he saw no famine or star- 
vation in Ukraine. The visit of Eduard Her- 
riot to Ukraine is very much like the visit 
of Clement Attlee and his entourage to the 
present red colonial empire. 

Mr. WaRREN. Now, as we explore the Com- 
munist techniques for enslavement, Con- 
gressman BENTLEY, what did your witnesses 
say about mass deportation and slave labor? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Warren, Congressman 
Kersten has already touched somewhat upon 
the question of mass deportation. So for 
me it will suffice to say that the witnesses 
of every country whose case we have exam- 
ined so far have testified as to the tremen- 
dous numbers of people who have been de- 
ported from their homelands to slave labor 
within the Soviet Union. 

I believe that reliable witnesses have stated 
that there are approximately, at the present 
time, 20 million slave laborers within the 
Soviet Union alone. That is approximately 
one-tenth of the entire population of the 
Soviet Union. A comparable figure would 
be if there were 16 million American citi- 
gens who had been deported for slave labor 
from this country. That would be the rela- 
tive percentage over here. The slave-labor 
problem is, of course, a very expedient 
one for the Soviets because not only do 
they get rid by one fell swoop, whether 
it is taking a number such as a half mil- 
lion from the Chechen-Ingushi, as Con- 
gressman Kersten mentioned, or smaller 
groups not only do they get rid of large 
numbers of their opposition, the opposition 
that I described previously in Hungary, but 
they also gain very cheap and very useful 
slave labor for the development of their vast 
resources of their country, for the vast 
reaches of Siberia, for example. 

Their planned technique, of course, is, 
whether these people are sent to slave-labor 
camps for 1 year, 4 years, or for life, to keep 
them on what you might call a semistarva- 
tion diet, which would of course obtain 
maximum amount of work out of them with 
the minimum amount of care and upkeep. 
For a person to survive in these slave labor 
camps for more than a few years is very 
rare indeed, although we have had testimony 
of people who have actually come back, and 
that is why we are able to paint such a true 
picture of the conditions which exist all 
over the Soviet Union of slave-labor camps 
still filled with people, people-not only from 
the Soviet Union but people from Eastern 
Europe. And I say that is a condition that 
we have found to be contingent on every 
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country, every country has witnessed tre- 
mendous mass deportations. I know, for 
example, that there isn’t a single person 
today, when I was in Hungary 5 years ago, 
there isn’t a single person in Hungary today 
that I knew that hasn't either been deported 
or hasn't been imprisoned or hasn't fied. 

Mr. Warren. That is a tragic picture. But 
everyone in America hopes there is some 
resistance behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. 
Kersten, did you find any evidence of this? 

Mr. Kersten. Well, the resistance of 
course, having in mind the nature of the 
regime, the resistance among the mass of 
the people is tremendous. I first would like 
to say this one word about their destruction 
of religion. They oppose all religion, and 
under the Communist state, the state is god. 
They are actually teaching their children 
that the dictator is god, by such devices as 
having them say a prayer to “Thee, our 
Father,” praying for their daily bread, and 
when they get no bread and after that prayer 
remains unanswered they wheel in the food 
with the compliments of Mr. Stalin or Mr. 
Malenkov. We have seen actual textbooks 
along this same line. So that Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Moslem, and Orthodox re- 
ligions are the enemies of the Communist 
state and exterminated by it. As a con- 
sequence, there is tremendous resistance for 
this and other reasons. 

I might point out here, too, that we had a 
great deal of evidence that the Voice of 
America was heard in many areas behind 
the Iron Curtain, also, Radio Free Europe, 
showing that our information programs are 
getting across. There is a great deal more 
we can do along this line, but these informa- 
tion programs, the Voice of America and 
RFE, are getting across and the people are 
listening to them and it is giving them some 
hope to keep up this resistance in Poland, 
Slovakia, among the Czechs, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, East Germany, Rumania. These people 
are our greatest friends. They are actually 
the strongest anti-Communist force in the 
world. They are the people who really know 
communism for what it is. When their chil- 
dren are taught this way and their insti- 
tutions and families are destroyed—these are 
antihuman things. Any human being would 
rebel against this, and the people behind the 
Iron Curtain being human would rebel 
against it, too, if they had the opportunity. 
So, there is this tremendous spirit of re- 
sistance. 

Mr. FeIGHAN. We had before our commit- 
tee Father Hrynoch, a former underground 
fighter in the Ukraine. He told us about 
the heroic exploits of the Ukraine insurgent 
army. He presented documents to show in 
the period from 1944 to 1950, 35,000 MVD 
secret police were killed in fights with the 
Ukraine underground army. 

We also learned this resistance movement 
fights on today with not one bit of help 
from the United States or any other free na- 
tion. One can well imagine how much more 
effective they would be if we would give them 
moral and material support. In my opinion, 
as long as there is one Ukrainian in Ukraine 
there will be resistance. We had witnesses 
who described the Russian seizure of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and all the rest of the 
captive riations. The pattern and technique 
is always the same. 

Mr. Warren. Gentlemen, what are your 
conclusions with respect to this terror of 
Communist aggression? 

Mr. Kersten. Our fundamental conclusion, 
Mr. Warren, is that the free world cannot 
coexist with communism, that coexistence 
with communism is a miff, because it gives a 
free hand to the Communists to develop a 
striking force finally to assault the free 
world and tends to lull into a false sense 
of security. It is just like trying to coexist 
with a cancer. You can’t do it. Actually, a 
policy of coexistence is the sure road to war. 
This is the real war policy, the policy of co- 
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existence. It would result in a Situation 
where we would be sitting ducks for a sneak 
attack by the Communist forces once they 
had mobilized and digested their gains 
and that they are in the process of doing. — 

It is an oversimplification to say that there 
are only two alternatives to the free woriq 
to say it is either coexistence or preventive 
war. There is a third alternative, the alter. 
native of a political offensive, an alternative 
wherein the people of the free world, the 
people of the free nations, join hands with 
the people behind the Iron Curtain to ex. 
terminate the Communist conspiracy. Oy; 
committee has made specific recommenda. 
tions along this line. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Warren, I think it should 
be pointed out in this connection that the 
very first recommendation of our commit. 
tee was, and I quote from our last interim 
report: “That the President of the Uniteq 
States take the initiative in cenvening an 
international conference of all free non. 
Communist nations for the following pur- 
poses: The frst to express formal recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Communists con. 
trol these people; secondly, to seek an agree- 
ment whereby the free non-Communist na- 
tions will as a body withdraw diplomatic 
recognition from all Moscow-controlled Com- 
munist government; thirdly, to reaffirm the 
friendship and the solidarity of the free peo- 
ples with enslaved peoples; fourthly, to de- 
velop a program to terminate rapidly and 
completely all commerce of any form with 
Communist governments and to allow for 
that by stepping up trade among the non- 
Communist nations thereby strengthening 
our security; and fifthly, with this confer- 
ence to develop an overall dynamic program 
for the defeat of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” That is the committee's 
first and prime recommendation. 

Mr. FercHan, Other elements are the Po- 
litical Asylum Act which is now pending 
before Congress, which would stimulate the 
escape of more important people from the 
Red colonial empire. Another is the estab- 
lishment of an international juridical com- 
mission to fully record the crimes of com- 
munism so that the guilty ones can be tried 
at a later date. And more important than 
any other single step would be the creation 
by President Eisenhower of the national 
military units long advocated by Chairman 
KERSTEN 


Mr. Warren. Do you think this is just 
idealistic thinking or is it practical from 
the standpoint of a national military unit? 

Mr. Kersten, Actually, Mr. Warren, we 
already have the specific authority in the law 
for the creation of such free national mili- 
tary units formed from escaped Poles, Hun- 
garians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Ukrainians, and Russians. Congress 
has already appropriated $100 million for this 
purpose. There are plenty of escapees in 
Western Europe waiting to join such units 
when they are created, units in which they 
would wear their own national identifying 
uniforms and fly their own free national 
flags, attached to American forces and inte- 
grated in NATO. These units would not 
only relieve some of the drain and expense 
of American manpower in Europe, but would 
tend to destroy the will to fight of the sat- 
ellite and Soviet soldiers now under Com- 
munist control. 

The well-timed defections from Western 
Germany of Otto John and now Bundestag 
member, Schmidt-Wittmack, are obviously 
part of the Soviet propaganda effort to create 
the world-wide impression that there is 4 
large revival of nazism. The purpose behind 
this Soviet bogey of nazism is to destroy 
the Adenauer government, to scare off the 
French and Italians from ratifying EDC and 
cause fear, despair, and resignation among 
the captive people of Eastern Europe. We 
must explode this Soviet propaganda imme- 
diately. The best way I know is the crea- 
tion of free national military units made up 
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of Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, and the rest, 
fying their free banners, flying with those 
of our American forces and with the military 
forces of free Germany. This would knock 
the Nazi scare into a cocked hat. Such a 
bold move on our part and the part of the 
free world, symbolizing a truly united Europe, 
would immediately explode the dangerous 
Soviet propaganda and would give the forces 
of freedom the moral and political stimula- 
tion that they need at this moment. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, gentlemen. We 
have been discussing Communist Aggression 
Unmasked. You have attended the weekly 
discussion program of the Georgetown Uni- 
yersity Radio Forum, broadcast of which was 
transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio on 
the campus of historic Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C. 

The participants on today’s program were 
the Honorable CHaRLEs J. KensTEN, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin; the Honorable ALvin M. 
BenTLEY, Republican, of Michigan; the Hon- 
orable MicHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Democrat, of 
Ohio. 

Next week you will hear discussed, Who 
Will Teach Your Children? Our panel at 
that time will consist of the Honorable Sam- 
uel Brownell, Commissioner, United States 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Miss Waurine Walk- 
er, president, National Education Associa- 
tion; Msgr. Frederick Hochwalt, department 
of education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, secretary general of NCEA. 

We welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions. Address the station to which you are 
listening. ‘Transcripts of today’s broadcast 
are available. Send 10 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing with your name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also 
the subject matter of the transcript desired. 

This program has been presented in the 
interest of public education by Georgetown 
University. Your moderator: Matthew 
Warren, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, several years ago one of the 
weekly newspaper editors in my Ninth 
Congressional District of Minnesota 
falsely attacked my voting record on 
supporting the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It has been reported to 
me that he may do so again. However, 
I personally doubt it because this editor 
now knows the facts and he is a man of 
good judgment and integrity. 

There are approximately 60 weekly 
and daily newspapers in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District and none of them 
would reprint or give any recognition to 
the false and malicious statements 
made. A great majority of the editors 
at that time, as this year, are supporting 
me for reelection to Congress. 

In this 1954 campaign, for Repre- 
sentative in Congress, from the Ninth 
District of Minnesota, comprising 15 
counties in northwestern Minnesota, I 
have some overzealous, misguided, and 
misinformed Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
opponents, who are misrepresenting my 
position just as maliciously and as ig- 
norantly as was done several years ago. 

To those who have read my campaign 
newspapers over the years, to those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and to 
those who know the facts, it is no sur- 
prise that I always favored 100-percent 
parity for farm produce and have never 
voted for anything less than 90-percent 
parity. 

However, I want to confine my re- 
marks today to rural electrification and 
the rural-teleph program. 

Since I first came to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1943, it has been my pleasure to 
know that power and light has been 
turned on in more than 15,000 farm 
homes of Minnesota’s Ninth Congres- 
sional District as a result of the REA 
appropriations, for which I have voted 
in every instance. In some cases, the 
Ninth District has been given more than 
its proportionate share of Minnesota’s 
allocation of REA money. Up to 1948, 
I helped REA co-ops to secure money 
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from Congress to build 5,092 additional 
miles of lines. serving 4,640 additional 
farms in my district. 

I am very happy to say that as of 1954 
that 9 out of 10 farms in America have 
electricity, and that almost every farmer 
in the Ninth Minnesota District who 
wants power and electricity has it today. 
REA should be extended to help some 
additional hundreds of farmers get this 
electric service and power. 

HAGEN SUFPORTS REA 


Due to my support of the telephone 
program, many more farmers in these 
15 northwestern Minnesota counties have 
a telephone, or can have or will have, 
within the next 2 years. 

I voted for every REA appropriation 
and for the telephone funds which soon 
will connect most farms, who want that 
service with every part of the Nation 
and of the world of the future. In case 
anyone again starts misrepresenting my 
farm record or my REA record, I want 
to review briefly some of my votes on 
REA. 


Let it be done by former editor of the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer, H. Z. 
Mitchell, who has a reputation all over 
the upper Midwest as a fine, truthful 
newspaperman who looks at the record 
of Congressmen and other officials in an 
objective and factual way. 


When my record was misrepresented 
and misquoted, Editor Mitchell, of Be- 
midji, wrote in part: 

In every case, Congressman Harotp HacEN 
has vigorously supported REA since he first 
became Congressman in January 1943. 


Mitchell goes on to write that the first 
recorded vote on REA, which Hacen had 
an opportunity to cast, was on June 23, 
1943, as shown on page 6361 of the vol- 
ume 89 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This was a rolicall. during the way year, 
raising REA money from 20 million to 30 mil- 
lion, and this page shows that Hacen voted 
in favor of the increase, 

The 79th Congress— 


Mitchell said— 
met during 1945 and 1946 and HaceEn sup- 
ported all REA appropriations during that 
time. 


The 80th Congress met January 3, 1947, 
and recessed June 19, 1948. 

On July 18, 1947, the House considered 
H. R. 3601 the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for 1948. 

On that day, Representative Rankin made 
a motion that the House increase REA funds 
from $225 to $250 million. 

The rollcall is shown on page 9466 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 18, 1947, and 
shows that Hacen voted for this increase. 

On February 24, 1948, the same Repre- 
sentative Rankin moved that rural electrifi- 
cation be provided with $300 million extra. 
His reason for that amount was that there 
was virtually no copper wire or other sup- 
plies available to REA during the war years, 


‘ or immediately after and, as a result, there 


was a huge backlog of applications for loans 
to electrify farms. 
MONEY TO REA ARE LOANS 


Incidentally, every voter in the Ninth 
Minnesota District should know that any 
moneys voted to REA is not a gift from 
Uncle Sam. Every penny of this money 
is paid back with interest to the Federal 
Treasury, through the charges for power 
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and light to the farms and customers in 
the areas served by REA. 

Hacen voted on April 1, 1948, to raise 
the REA appropriation from $300 million 
to $400 million for 1949, and this carried. 

Every year since 1949, when REA or 
farm appropriations have been voted 
upon by the House of Representatives, 
Hacen has voted with the farmers of his 
Ninth Minnesota District and the farm- 
ers of America generally. 

Any poppycock, gossip, rumors, or dec- 
larations to the contrary, spread by any- 
one running for United States Repre- 
sentative in the Ninth Minnesota Dis- 
trict should be discounted 100 percent. 

There is no other candidate for this 
office on any ticket who has more con- 
sistently supported the farm programs, 
rural electrification, the farm telephone 
program, the bringing in of extra elec- 
tric power from the great Missouri River 
dams in North Dakota and other re- 
gions, or any other legislation or laws 
which would help the farmers and the 
villagers and the townspeople of north- 
western Minnesota than Harotp C. 
Hacen, who has been your Representa- 
tive since January 1943. 

This statement is borne out by the 
hundreds of newspaper clippings and ar- 
ticles showing HaGEN’s activities in every 
field of endeavor. These clippings and 
letters received tell the situation in this 
manner: 

At least 20,000 letters a year have come 
into HaGEN’s office from the people of the 
ninth district since 1943, asking help and 
service on hundreds of different matters 
and problems, of an official Federal nature. 

You can hunt all through the 15 north- 
western counties and you will find that in 
virtually every case, Representative Hacren 
has answered his mail the day it was re- 
ceived and has given prompt and efficient 
service to all concerned, regardless of party, 


of the ninth district and if you want a con- 
tinuation of this fair, impartial, and non- 
political service, Harotp C. Hacen should be 
returned as the United States Representative 
in Congress from the Ninth Minnesota Dis- 
trict. 





Hon. Robert Crosser, a Representative 
From the State of Ohio 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT €ROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, and my 
good friends, it was always somewhat 
natural for me to express myself vigor- 
ously in behalf of a cause in which I 
wholeheartedly believe, but I am some- 


~what awkward in trying to reply to com- 


plimentary remarks by good friends in 
regard to myself. 

Many, many years ago, at the request 
of Members of the House, I endeavored 
to pay a most deserved tribute to a dis- 


young man had enlisted in the Union 
Se me & eine sh Re eae 
war 


against secession. He had 
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served with distinction throughout that 
war and was frequently praised by his 
superior officers and was discharged at 
the end of the war with the rank of 
brevet brigadier general. He served 
later in public office, including a number 
of terms in Congress. He was 92 years 
of age and was leaving the House at the 
close of the session on March 4. He 
passed from this earthly scene within a 
very short time. He had served his 
country with great distinction in time 
of war and also as a public official in 
time of peace. 

At the beginning of my tribute I said: 
“Earnest devotion to one’s highest con- 
ception of right is the sublimest expres- 
sion of life.” 

My colleagues’ added experience 
causes me to say now even more em- 
phatically: “Earnest and continuous 
support of his best understanding of 
right is the individual’s sublimest ex- 
pression of life.” 

In what I trust has been the attitude 
of true humility, in an effort to enable 
my fellow man to enjoy equal rights in 
the bounty of the Creator, I have tried 
constantly to observe, uphold, and pro- 
mote the standard of life which I have 
just stated. Men may continue to 
talk learnedly on subjects labeled with 
impressive titles such as moral philoso- 
phy, political economy, political science, 
religion, ethics, methaphysics, and other 
titles to identify their discourses, may be 
expert elocutionists or skillful drama- 
tists in their presentations to assemblies, 
but when all will have been said, that 
which every person desires more than all 
else is to know what is right, otherwise 
called the truth or the real. 

If, constantly, day in and day out, 
without equivocation or hesitation, the 
individual, during every moment when 
he is conscious, instantly obeys the 
“still small voice,” or as William Ellery 
Channing urged when he said, “be obedi- 
ent to the promptings of your own soul” 
or as others sometimes say, “obey your 
highest inspirations or intuitions,” then 
the individual will know of the right, 
that is, the truth which will make men 
free. Moreover the more constantly and 
persistently we obey the promptings of 
“the still small voice,” the more certain 
and unerring will be its guidance and 
the more vivid will be the joy and bliss 
in realizing the right, that is, the truth. 

Regular and immediate responsive ac- 
tion to one’s inspiration, or “obedience 
to the promptings of your own soul” as 

urged, makes certain that 
there will soon awaken in the individual, 
the realization of more and more perfect 
and reliable guidance toward increasing 
enjoyment of unalloyed good. 

Long ago I became convinced that the 
philosophy of democracy is substantially 
the same in principle as that which had 
been taught almost 2,000 years ago by 
the Galilean, as the versal brother- 
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devised organizations which might in any 
way induce partiality on my part in 
deciding, according to principle, what js 
right or wrong in disputes between per. 
sons or groups of persons. In deciding 
what is right between persons or even 
groups of persons, our minds, so to 
speak, should proceed on the straight 
line of principle to the just decision, 
without any inclination toward one side 
or the other because of partiality or at. 
tachment to any person or persons. We 
should endeavor continually to have the 
freedom of mind which makes it possible 
to decide and to act at all times accord- 
ing to the right, the truth, which em. 
bodies the eternal principles of justice. 

I have given much study and thought 
to such subjects as ethics, political 
science, political economy, metaphysics, 
and so forth. After all, however, trea- 
tises in regard to such subjects are sim- 
ply classifications for the purpose of 
simplifying the task of ascertaining what 
may be designated as the right, the truth 
or the real. As already stated, right is 
that which is in accord with, indeed 
identical with the Supreme Power of the 
Universe and its activity. Truth means 
the same as right and both words mean 
the same as the word “real.” 

I am, of course, well aware of the fact 
that when one emphasizes the impor- 
tance and necessity of knowing and liv- 
ing the truth, the sneering egotist is al- 
ways ready to bark the hackneyed ques- 
tion: “What is truth?” 

Instead of giving what might be called 
the stereotyped answers of the market 
place or the street, I would say that the 
most perfect answer to that question was 
given by the man of Nazareth to Pontius 
Pilate, who was at the time groping for 
some excuse for his decision to execute 
Jesus. Pilate stated that the people 
were angry because He—Jesus—claimed 
to be their king. Jesus explained to 
Pilate that he had made no such state- 
ment but had said to the people that the 
kingdom of heaven is within and that he 
had also told his hearers that if they 
would live the truth as he had explained 
it to them they would experience joy 
and bliss always. Pilate, still trying to 
baffle Jesus, then asked him “What is 
truth?” Jesus instantly answered Pilate 
saying “he that doeth the will of the 
Father shall know of the doctrine.” By 
the word “doctrine,” Jesus, of course, 
meant the truth. Pilate then snapped 
back, “How can we know the will of the 
Father?” Jesus answered, “Be obedient 
to the still small voice.” 

As I have already noted, Channing 
said, “Be obedient to the promptings of 
your own soul.” Other statements of 
that truth might be quoted, but it is un- 
necessary to do so. 

A more complete statement of the 
principle just mentioned is that in order 
to realize fully the life with which man 
is endowed by the Creator, it is neces- 
sary to think and act in harmony with 
the supreme power and the law of crea- 
tion. 


With no intention of being in the least 
sacrilegious in the analogy, I might sus- 
gest that if a person should devise a very 
useful mechanism which would increase 
man’s comfort and improve human 
standards of life, everybody would as- 
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sume that the device in question should 
be operated in accordance with the plans 
and ideas of the person who had devised 
the mechanism. Now, if that proposi- 
tion is correct, then surely, in order to 
live the right, which means the truth, 
that is, in accordance with the law of the 
Infinite Mind, the individual must con- 
stantly accept the guidance designated 
by the greatest of all men as “the still 
small voice.” 

There are many distractions, mistak- 
enly believed to be harmless but which 
obstruct the prompt recognition and 
availment of the perfect unfolding gui- 
dance of the all-knowing, unlimited 
mind and its activity, which is the source 
of all that may be designated as truth, 
the real, or the right. 

Many persons, for example, engage in 
the observance of conventional formali- 
ties of one kind or another, various sym- 
bolisms, ceremonies, and other erroneous 
conceptions which are of a concrete na- 
ture, and generally materialistic. As a 
result of such practices men become con- 
tentious in their efforts to uphold and 
promote programs, and even fetishes or 
cults of groups with which they may be 
associated. The more numerous may be 
such distractions, the more it. must be 
emphasized that always the most im- 
portant requirement is that the indi- 
vidual be constantly conscious of the 
existence of absolute right. There is no 
other reality or existence whatsoever. 
Whether or not we fully understand at 
any moment the exact nature of right, 
if nevertheless we continue to know that 
right, the truth, the real is all that exists 
or can exist, we can be sure that a state 
of serenity and true happiness will be 
manifest and experienced more and more 
fully as the individual continues to be in 
accord with the law of the perfect gov- 
ernment, call it the true law of life if 
you will. It is the only law which can be 
properly observed. Failure to observe 
that law results in the so-called evil or 
wrong which seems to plague mankind. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us 
take the office of the legislator, that is 
membership in the policy determining 
branch of government, in other words, 
the body which officially determines the 
policies, the interpretations of right, the 
truth, which is to prevail among the 
people collectively. Unless the person is 
what may be described as afire with zeal 
for a specific policy or policies which he is 
very certain would increase the people’s 
realization of justice, their fuller enjoy- 
ment of infinite good, he should not even 
seek membership in any lawmaking body. 
Indeed it may be truly said that when a 
person seeks membership in any law- 
making body, because of the desire for a 
title, he greatly, and very harmfully 
lessens his fellowman’s enthusiasm in his 
search for and understanding of the 
“Truth that will make men free.” Such 
a title seeker promotes one of the wrost 
of all evils which the cynics call “playing 
the game of politics.” 


The principle which I have been trying 
to explain is expressed in the lines of 
Horatio Bonar, as follows: 
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Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech, 
Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Life truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


In these lines the poet has made it 
clear that in everything we do, but more 
especially when as lawmakers we under- 
take to formulate public policies, we 
should search our consciences thoroughly 
and constantly to make sure that we are 
not trying to serve what is wrongly con- 
sidered as even personal material advan- 
tage instead of promoting the good of all. 
No person, young or old, should seek 
office in the lawmaking branch of gov- 
ernment of any kind, unless he is con- 
stantly obedient to the still, small voice. 
He may believe that no one will know 
the difference, but finally when less and 
less often the promptings of right elevate 
his thought he will then realize the fatal 
error of promoting what is mistakenly 
regarded as the material interests of so- 
called self. 

Some may say, of course, that no per- 


son controls his own conduct in accord- - 


ance with the strict standards just now 
discussed. Such reputation assassins 
will sneeringly say that even those who 
sincerely advocate and work earnestly 
for fundamental principles which they 
are certain would promote justice, yes, 
such malicious slanders say that such 
earnest, sincere workers for the right are 
first of all, if not altogether concerned 
about personal profit, personal advance- 
ment and glorification. 

Cynics may ask if I have at any time 
set aside what was regarded as being of 
great material advantage to me in order 
to make certain of better serving the 
cause of justice for our fellowmen. 

My answer to such questions is that 
not once but many, many times have I 
disregarded what was generally consid- 
ered to be of great material advantage 
to me in order that I might do my very 
best to establish and to promote the 
success of a principle which I knew would 
make men free in a politico-economic 
sense, and which would hasten and fi- 
nally establish economic justice. 

Because it was one of the earliest tests 
of my fidelity to a great cause, yes, a 
sacred principle, I mention an instance 
which might be regarded by the cynic 
as trifling, although I did not so consider 
it. When I had graduated from Cincin- 
nati Law School and began the practice 
of law in Cleveland, I immediately ten- 
dered my services to Tom Johnson, the 
greatest mayor in Cleveland’s history, 
who was serving his first term. My rea- 
son for doing so was because I had 


learned that he had become an earnest 


advocate, champion, and I might almost 
say evangelist for a great principle of 
political economy advocated by P. E. 


the same principle of political economy, 
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and having learned also that Johnson 
had abandoned a marvelously successful 
business career—which from the status 
of a newspaper boy during the war 
against secession had made him a mil- 
lionaire shortly after he was 30 years of 
age—in order that he might devote his 
whole time, his energy—yes, he had quit 
@ most prosperous business in order to 
promote the cause which he believed 
would abolish the distress and suffering 
of humanity and assure his fellowmen 
of justice. 

Shortly after I had settled in Cleve- 
land, some of the people in the neigh- 
borhood where I resided were urging me 
very earnestly to be a candidate for the 
city council. I was, of course, compli- 
mented by their urgence, but to make 
sure of not doing anything that would 
harm the cause to which I was as much 
devoted as was my then leader, Tom 
Johnson, I called to see Mr. Johnson and 
asked him what he thought of the sug- 
gestion that I become a candidate for 
the council. He was very complimen- 
tary, said that he was very desirous of 
having my cooperation. He said that 
he was aware of my devotion to the 
principle of political economy of which 
he had become such an earnest cham- 
pion. He said, however, that for the 
advantage of the cause which he knew 
was close to my heart, as it was to his, 
he thought that it would be better to 
support another man who had already 
become a candidate and was a long-time 
resident of the ward, and for that reason 
might be more certain of election than 
myself. He explained that he knew that, 
like himself, I would be concerned pri- 
marily with the cause for which he, 
Johnson, was fighting and like himself, 
my first concern would be to make sure 
of the election of a sufficient number of 
councilmen who would be friendly to 
our cause. I promptly agreed and said 
that I was not there to ask for his sup- 
port or to urge any special viewpoint, 
but because I regarded him as the leader 
in a struggle for the governmental ap- 
proval of the sound principle of politi- 
cal economy which, if put into effect, 
would assure justice to all men. I cheer- 
fully assured him at once that I would 
not be a candidate because he had satis- 
fied me that for the good of the cause I 
should accept his judgment as to what 
was the best course under the circum- 
stances. 

At the risk of overemphasis, but be- 
cause of the transcendent importance of 
the principle, let me again stress the 
fact that what may be designated as the 
truth, the right, the real, has always ex- 
isted. Infinite mind, infinite spirit, or 
principle and the law of its action are all 
in all. It is clear therefore that the in- 
dividual can create nothing. He can, 
however, become conscious of, that is 
discover, and continues to do so ad in- 
finitum with joy unlimited. 

The philosopher Zeno, who was called 
the father of logic, forcibly expressed the 
idea as follows “ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
Everyone who has had experience in 
public life, or indeed has been engaged 
in any field of human activity, is well 
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aware of the constant effort to sway him 
from his own ideas of what is right and 
the human inclination is to try to please 
our fellows as far as possible. 

Since I started as a Member of the 
House on March 4, 1913, it has been my 
desire to merit the good will of all of my 
colleagues and I do not believe that I 
have neglected any proper course of ac- 
tion to earn such good will. My philoso- 
phy of life does not permit me to hate a 
single human being, notwithstanding 
the fact that many times in election 
strifes I have been the victim of tactics 
which most people would have felt justi- 
fied a person to be not only hostile but 
almost violent in retaliation. 

It is well known that, as a close stu- 
dent of the philosophy of democracy, I 
have always contended that every indi- 
vidual must have absolute freedom of 
thought and speech and be subject to no 
coercion in the performance of his pub- 
lic duty. That is the way in which we 
secure the cross section of public opin- 
ion, that is, ascertain the voice of de- 
mocracy. I have felt also that it was 
especially important that a person who 
aspires to public office should be always 
absolutely free in mind to decide what 
he believes to be right in reference to 
any particular subject that may require 
a decision during his tenure of public 
office. 

In my effort to uphold that standard 
of conduct I realize that I have dis- 
pleased persons whom I would, of course, 
have preferred to please, if I could have 
done so consistently with what I believed 
to be the requirements of ethics and 
justice. Let me say again, however, that 
whether I have displeased or disap- 
pointed persons in connection with polit- 
ical campaigns in my home territory or 
disappointed some of my colleagues in 
the House, with whom I may have found 
it necessary at times to disagree, I bear 
no ill will to anyone. 

We should all, of course, as already 
said, earnestly endeavor always to up- 
hold the right or truth as determined by 
the Supreme Power, the only lawgiver, 
in the absolute sense. In earnestly 
serving the cause of truth, let us, how- 
ever, avoid any histrionics about the 
sacrifice made in doing so. We often 
hear sentimental balderdash about dying 
for one’s faith, and as answer to that 
kind of talk, my colleagues, I shall close 
this address by quoting the lines of 
Ernest Crosby: 

Lire anpD DEATH 
So he died for his faith. That is fine. 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 
In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to the truth. 
Did his life do the same in the past, 
From the days of his youth? 
It ig easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 
From bravado or passion or pride, 
Was it harder for him? 
But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt, 
Was it thus that he plodded 
aside? 


‘Then we'll talk of the life that he lived. 
Never mind how he died. 
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Will Atomic Energy Serve or Destroy 
Humanity? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
encouragement and support I have re- 
ceived in my fight on the atomic energy 
bill are heartening indeed. Many peo- 
ple in my district, in. personal talks and 
letters, have shown that they under- 
stand the fundamental issues at stake. 
Leading newspapers and magazines have 
endorsed my views. Many Members of 
the House and Senate stood with me in 
this legislative battle. Their kind and 
generous remarks about my work on the 
atomic energy bill are deeply appreci- 
ated 
HOLIFIELD FIGHTS AGAINST ATOMIC MONOPOLY 

Why did I make this fight? The an- 
swer is simple enough. As a member of 
the Joint Congressional Commitee on 
Atomic Energy—the committee that 
keeps watch on the atomic energy pro- 
gram—I know that we stand on the 
threshhold of a new atomic era, charting 
in these Halls of Congress the future 
course of atomic energy development. 
This great new source of energy can 
serve humanity or destroy it. 

If we legislate wisely, untold benefits 
will be realized by our people and by 
those of other™‘ands. If we legislate 
carelessly, atomic energy development 
will be fenced in by a few giant monopo- 
lies, withholding from the people the full 
benefits of atomic enterprise and causing 
other nations to turn away in disillusion- 
ment. 

The people of the United States have 
brought about wonderful progress in 
atomic energy with their hard-earned 
tax dollars. The American people own 
the huge plants and the laboratories that 
are producing atomic weapons for de- 


fense and pioneering new peacetime 


uses for the atom. It is only right and 
fair that the people get back some real 
dividends when peacetime benefits begin 
to flow from their $12 billion investment 
in atomic energy. 

ATOMIC BENEFITS MUST BE WIDELY SPREAD 


That is why I fought for the right of 
all industry—big and little—to partici- 
pate in atomic enterprise. I fought 
against restrictive patent provisions and 
concealed subsidies that would enable a 
few large corporations to maintain a 
stranglehold on this new field of indus- 
trial activity. 

That is why I fought for the right of 
all agencies—public and private—to pro- 
duce and distribute electrical power from 
atomic fission. I fought against the ef- 
forts of giant utility combines to put 
heavy toll charges on the flow of atomic 
power to our factories and farms and 
homes. 

This is no academic debate. Within 
our lifetime atomic will come out 
of the laboratories and go to work. The 
tremendous energy generated in the 
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splitting of atoms will be harnessed for 
heating and lighting our homes, fo; 
turning factory wheels, for doing the 
work of farm, mine, and mill. Atomic 
science will discover new and better ways 
of producing and preserving food, of 
testing metals and industrial equipment 
of treating cancer and other dread 
diseases. 
MEDICAL PROGRESS IN ATOMIC FIELD 

Nearly 1,800 scientists are hard at 
work in resear¢h programs applying 
atomic discoveries to medicine and bi- 
ology. New knowledge has been gained 
about cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
and other serious maladies. I witnessed 
personally an important experiment in 
treating human brain tumor with atomic 
radiation at one of our national atomic 
laboratories. 

In addition to supplying radioactive 
materials—radioisotopes—for medical 
research in hundreds of hospitals, medi- 
cal schools, and clinics, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission gives grants-in-aid for 
cancer research and has established four 
of its own clinical facilities for such re- 
search. The Argonne Cancer Research 
Hospital in Chicago, a $4 million proj- 
ect, is the largest ever built for this 
purpose. 

Recently a portable X-ray machine, 
weighing under 20 pounds, has been de- 
veloped. This device, costing less than 
$250, does not have to be connected with 
a power outlet. A radioactive thulium 
capsule in the machine does the work. 
Mobile units of this type in place of ex- 
pensive and immovable X-ray machines, 
will bring medical care to more people 
at less cost. 

At Los Angeles the UCLA atomic-en- 
ergy project covers the complete range of 
the applications of atomic energy in the 
field of biology and medicine. Both in 
the breadth of its activities and the im- 
portance of its work, the UCLA atomic- 
energy project is one of the world centers 
of atomic knowledge in medicine and 
biology. 

The University of California Medical 
School in San Francisco has a radiologi- 
cal laboratory which is one of the best 
equipped facilities of its kind in the 
world. This is one of the Nation’s im- 
portant centers for the development of 
methods for the treatment of certain 
types of cancer. 

CALIFORNIA HAS LEADING ATOMIC ROLE 


As a matter of fact, California is one 
of the leading States in the Union 
atomic-energy activities. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
more than 39 contracts for unclassified 
research projects with California educa- 
tional institutions and research estab- 
lishments. Through these projects, the 
Commission and its contractors are seek- 
ing new knowledge in such varied fields 
as chemistry, physics, biology, biophys- 
ies, medicine, metallurgy and reactor de- 
velopment. California contracts repre- 
sent nearly 10 percent of the Commis- 
sion’s unclassified research work. 

The great University of California 's 

one of the most important or- 
ganizations in the national atomic-en- 
ergy program, The university, under 4 
contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, operates the widely known Los 
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Scientific Laboratory in New 
fer In this facility the first devel- 
opment and production work on atomic 
weapons was carried out during the war. 
It is today the outstanding institution 
of its kind in the world. 

The world center of development of 
electronuclear accelerators is at the 
University of California’s radiation labo- 
ratory at Berkeley. This is the site of 
the Bevatron, the most powerful atom- 
splitter in the world, 

An important part of the complex of 
atomic energy research installations in 
the bay area is the Livermore Laboratory, 
which is primarily a weapons develop- 
ment center. 

The naval ordnance research at Inyo- 
kern has been an important contributor 
to the Nation’s atomic energy program. 
The Salton Sea area is the site of test 
activities in connection with ballistic 
problems in the development of atomic 
weapons. 

Two low-power research reactors are 
in operation in the State of California, 
one at Livermore and another at the 
North American Aviation Laboratory at 
Downey. Both were designed and built 
by North American Aviation. 

Two of the important centers for both 
classified and unclassified research work 
in California are at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

California’s large stake in atomic ener- 
gy is reflected in the fact that three of 
the State’s eongressional representatives 
are members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I am privileged to be a 
senior member of the committee, having 
served on it since it was established 8 
years ago, Serving with me on tne com- 
mittee are the Senate majority leader, 
Senator KNOWLAND, and Congressman 
HinsHaw, of the 20th District. 

The recent 16th semiannual report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission lists 
about a dozen important advisory groups 
to the Commission, covering all phases 
of the national atomic energy program, 
with one or more Californians on each 
board or committee. 

The same report of the Commission 
shows an even 100 California users of 
radioactive isotopes supplied by the Com- 
mission. These 100 users include manu- 
facturing plants, industrial and univer- 
sity research groups, hospitals, clinics, 
individual doctors, and medical schools. 
Their experiments in every field of 
knowledge involve more than 250 differ- 
ent radioactive isotopes. 


ATOM SPELLS INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Among the California business firms 
actively engaged in the atomic-energy 
program are the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., the Bechtel Corp., the Fluor Corp., 
and Kaiser Engineers,Inc. Many others 
are doing important work of a develop- 
mental nature, Some are producing 
important items of equipment, particu- 
larly in the field of atomic instruments. 

The value of the atom in making 
industrial production jobs easier, faster, 
and cheaper is recognized by leading 
California industries, Thus the petro- 
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leum industry, important in our State, 
uses radioactive instruments and mate- 
rials in prospecting, well drilling, pipe- 
line operations, and refining processes. 

Experiments are going forward in the 
use of atomic energy to propel vehicles 
and to provide a new source of elec- 
tricity. A pound of uranium, no bigger 
than two lumps of sugar, can produce 
as much energy as 1,500 tons of coal. 

Already the Government has built and 
launched a submarine, the U. S. S. 
Nautilus, to be powered by atomic en- 
ergy. If experiments on “land-based 
models prove out, a submarine of this 
type can travel submerged around the 
circumference of the earth at high speed. 

The time may not be too far off when 
ships, airplanes, and locomotives will 
be driven by atomic power. 

An $85 million project is underway 
for the construction of a full-scale 
atomic reactor to produce 60,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. That is enough to 
supply a fair-sized city. 

The Army engineers, jointly with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have called 
for bids on the construction of a package 
atomic reactor that can be transported 
by the Army to remote places, such as 
Greenland, and used to provide heat and 
power, 

As a member of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
have insisted that the Government take 
steps to widen the basis of reactor con- 
struction so that many companies will 
acquire know-how in the atomic field. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has now 
agreed to sponsor the building of five dif- 
ferent types of atomic-power reactors. 
One of them, to cost $10 million, will be 
built for the Atomic Energy Commission 
by the California firm, North American 
Aviation. The company will assume $2.5 
million of the total cost, and will furnish 
the reactor site, to be located near the 
company’s field test laboratory in the 
Santa Susana Mountains, north of Los 
Angeles. 


THE SHADOW OF ATOMIC WAR 


As we strive to put the atom to work 
for peace and the welfare of mankind, 
we cannot ignore the ominous shadow 
of atomic war that hangs over our civil- 
ization. 

The death-dealing capacity of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs has become so 
great that their use in modern warfare 
seems too horrible to contemplate. Yet 
we dare not let apathy and indifference 
rule our lives. 

Now, if ever, there is a need for lead- 
ership of the highest type and cool, clear 
thinking by our Government officials. 
Above all it is imperative that the peo- 
ple know exactly the facts about atomic 
destruction. Only then can we begin to 
plan for a realistic and effective civ 
defense. ; 

A few months ago, as an official ob- 
server, I flew in a helicopter over the site 
of a hydrogen bomb test explosion in the 
South Pacific. I saw a gaping hole in 
the ocean floor, at least a mile in 
diameter and almost 200 feet deep in the 
center. It has been estimated that it 
would take more than 4 million truck 
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loads of gravel to fill this gigantic crater. 

What this terrible explosive force 
could mean in the destruction of our 
homes and communities and our way of 
life must be stated again and again in 
clear, simple, and understandable terms 
by the most responsible authority in 
Government. I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the official in 
the best position to know the real facts 
about atomic-hydrogen bombs and to 
share this knowledge with the people for 
the sake of national defense and sur- 
vival, I have appealed to the President 
to make the facts known to the utmost 
degree consistent with national security. 

I was pleased to note that the Presi- 
dent permitted motion picture films of 
the first atomic-hydrogen test explosions 
made in November 1952 to be shown to 
the public. I helped to make this film 
available to the people of my district. 
The scenes shown, impressive and star- 
tling as they are, pale into insignificance 
beside the results of the latest hydrogen 
bomb explosion. - 

WE NEED REALISTIC CIVIL DEFENSE 


In the Congress, I have introduced leg- 
islation which would put civil defense 
authorities on a par with the military 
and which would prepare the way for a 
realistic civil-defense program. I be- 
lieve our people would be more willing 
and able to assume the burdens and 
sacrifices of self-protection if they are 
fully informed and convinced that our 
Federal Government can offer a work- 
able civil-defense program. 


Less big talk by national officials about 
massive retaliation and more sound 
planning to avert atomic warfare or to 
reduce its ruinous impact should be the 
order of the day. 

The dangerous times in which we live 
offer no easy solutions. Yet I cannot 
believe that the destiny of mankind, un- 
der divine guidance, is a world of death 
and desolution, an atomic desert brought 
about by warring nations. A people 
alert, informed, and confident will exer- 
cise that powerful instinct for survival 
and keep their leaders striving con- 
stantly for peace. 

I have faith in the American reople. 
I believe they have the right to know 
the possibilities and the handicaps in 
their struggle to survive and be free. 
Without knowledge hope is empty and 
aspirations are blind. 

HOLIFIELD WORKS FOR PEACETIME ATOMIC USES 


It has been a fascinating and sobering 
experience for me, as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to 
watch the development of this revolu- 
tionary new source of energy. The 
atomic program, dedicated these past 10 
or 12 years mainly to building bigger 
military weapons for defense, now.can 
direct more effort to the peaceful arts. 
The vistas of opportunity it opens up are 
breathtaking. It holds forth the excit- 
ing promise of scientific and industrial 
progress, improved health and better 
living. As an individual citizen and as 
a Member of Congress I shall continue 
to work toward the goal of making the 
atom the kindly servant and not the evil 
destroyer of 
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Hagen Supported the New Social-Security 
Program With Increased Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 83d Congress which 
is now coming to a close, I have worked 
for and supported legislation to increase 
the benefits under the social-security 
program. I was especially concerned to 
see that farmers were included. 

I believe every person in the United 
States should come under social-security 
protection. The benefit age should be 
reduced from 65 years to 62 years. 

Social security should be so improved 
that it will take the place of our present 
outdated old-age pension system. 

Social-security payments at the age of 
62 should not be denied on account of 
any other retirement or income benefits 
@ person may be getting. 

Although all the benefits I have 
worked for have not been enacted into 
law, I do believe this Congress has made 
a step in the right direction. 

For the benefit of the citizens of my 
district, I would like to outline the bene- 
fits under the social-security program 
enacted by this Congress which I have 
supported and worked for during the 
past years: 

‘ INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW 
} SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 

First. Average monthly wage: Your 
average monthly wage determines the 
amount of your benefits. The following 
chart will apply only if you worked at 
least 1% years under the program since 
January 1, 1951. 

(a) List by years all your earnings 
covered by social security, plus an esti- 
mate of your covered earnings up to the 
time you retire at age 65 or later. To 
realize the largest possible average 
monthly wage you may use either 1937 
or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 
1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, $3,600; 
after 1954, $4,200. 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest 
income years listed. You can cross off 
an additional year if you have more than 
5 years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(c) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months involved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now lo- 
cate this amount on the chart below 
under the heading “Average monthly 
wage.” 

Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
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person until she reaches 65. Your widow, 
at 65, will receive payments indicated 
whether or not you retire before your 
death. A woman with a wage record re- 
ceives benefits in her own right if a 
higher amount will be realized. 

INCREASED FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVOR’S 

MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child t under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 


Monthly retirement pay- 


ments at age 65 


Estimated average monthly 
earnings to age 65 
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if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person 
paying burial expenses, 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 








Monthly payments to sur- | Monthly 
viving widow with— pay- 
menis to Lump- 
depend- i a 
. hent a 
ent par death 
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The Pledge of Allegiance builder of good citizenship and as a 
patriotic organization is being achieved. 

3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. Newberry’s statement reads, as 
pes follows: 
“Unprr Gop” 

HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA New words recently added by resolution 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment of the pledge of allegiance 
to our flag by addition of the . words, 
“under God,” is being received well by 
the people of our Republic. One proof 
of this is the fine editorial contained in 
the August 1954 Sovereign Visitor, offi- 
cial magazine of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society, of Omaha, 
Nebr. It is written by Farrar Newberry, 
president of the society. 

Mr. Newberry is a most enthusiastic 
and persistent scholar of American his- 
tory. ._Under his leadership, his society 
has pursued an active program of fra- 
ternity in action. 

This program includes placement of 
suitable markers and monuments in 
commemoration of various historical 
events and sites; cranting of awards to 
outstanding students in American his- 
tory; presentation of flags in schools, and 
many related activities. Thus the true 
role of the fraternal life society as a 


of Congress to the pledge of allegiance make 
it now read, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

Though credit for this amendment is ac- 
corded the American Legion, the first time 
I heard it was from the lips of Mr. Luke E. 
Hart, who, as president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress of America, strongly recom- 
mended it in his report to that body at 
Boston in 1952. This Boston meeting, by the 
way, stressed the importance of American 
history by placing a bronze plaque honoring 
William Dawes, Jr., a God-fearing patriot, 
who, before we had any national flag, made 
the same midnight ride as Paul Revere, 
though by a different road, to warn the col- 
onists that the redcoats were on their way 
to Lexington and Concord. 

How fitting indeed that the words “under 
God” be a part of our creed of salutation 
to the United States flag. The men who 
founded this Republic worked in fear of the 
God, seeking to make sure that reverence for 
the Almighty should underlie all plans and 
purposes of succeeding generations; and we 
of this day are ever conscious of His pres- 
ence and ever anxious for His favor. 

As we stand during the opening ceremony 
of our camp or elsewhere, our right hands 
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over our hearts, and pledge our loyalty to 
Old Glory and all it stands for, let us be 
mindful of the significance of these new 
words of the pledge—“under God. 
Fraternally, 
Farrar NEWBERRY, 
President. 





Administration of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested information concerning the re- 
sults of the administration of the Re- 
fugee Relief Act in the following letter 
to Hon. Scott McLeod, the Administra- 
tor of the program: 

Dear Mr. McLeop: The end of the fiscal 
year 1954 affords an appropriate opportunity 
for reappraisal of the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in the light of the 
goals and objectives established. The diffi- 
culties of the act in facilitating the entry 
of refugees and escapees are recognized, of 
course. Yet it is essential that adminis- 
tration within the terms of the act utilize 
to the full the potential which it creates. 
The critical importance to the success of the 
foreign policy of the United States of en- 
couraging escapees, especially those with 
special skills and information, from behind 
the Iron Curtain is by now well understood; 
also, that a safe and sought-after place of 
resettlement is a very important factor in 
that regard. 

1. Information furnished by your office 
indicates that as of July 2, 5,633 visas were 
issued under the act, with 7,688 visas issued 
to date. This compares with a goal of 10,000 
visas by June 30, 1954, a reduction from 
the original goal of 15,000 which was, as 
I understand it, established by your. office. 
Could you advise me why the goal was not 
met and could you let me have your latest 
figures on the actual arrival of refugees and 
escapees under the program into the United 
States as of the end of 1954 fiscal year? 

2. Attention is invited to the large pro- 
portion of preference immigrants constitut- 
ing those receiving the visas issued, aggre- 
gating for Italy and Greece alone as of the 
end of the fiscal year some 5,400 of the 
aggregate amount of visas issued and as of 
the last reported date 7,350. I favor help 
with this problem as proposed by H. R. 8193 
now nearing presidential approval. One of 
the important objectives of the act was also 
in the issuance of visas to escapees. I would 
very much appreciate receiving now your 
views as to the reasons why the modest goals 
established for escapees under the act have 
not been attained. 

3. Recruitment of staff called for a-target 
of 697 civilian employees in field positions 
as of June 30, 1954, according to the March 
testimony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I would very much appreciate being 
advised as to the extent to which this target 
has been attained and the field staff goals 
now established. 

4. It will be recalled that there were some 
Problems regarding the certificates of read- 
mission required under the act. I have had 
called to my attention and in turn call to 
your attention the“problem of utilizing the 
quota for 2,000 Polish war veterans refugees 
under the circumstances of the refusal of the 
Government of the United Kingdom where 





most of them are located to issue readmission 
certificates to them. 
5. Progress made in the implementation of 


section 6 of the act and problems en- 


countered. 

6. You will recall, too, our discussion re- 
garding the proper relationship under the 
program with voluntary agencies who have 
organized themselves into the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. I should appreciate knowing from 
you the way in which this cooperation has 
been developed in the course of the admin- 
istration of the act over these months. 

I would deeply appreciate your early reply 
also to the following questions: 

(a) Do you believe that the act can be 
administered and its objectives attained 
within the period specified under adminis- 
tration by your office? 

(b) What amendments or other changes 
in the act are recommended by you which 
would facilitate its implementation to at- 
tain its objectives? 


I have received information in re- 
sponse as follows: 

As a matter of convenience, I have quoted 
your paragraphs in toto for ready reference: 

“1. Information furnished by your office 
indicates that as of July 2, 5,633 visas were 
issued under the act, with 7,688 visas issued 
to date. This compares with a goal of 10,000 
visas by June 30, 1954, a reduction from the 
original goal of 15,000 which was, as I under- 
stand it, established by your office. Could 
you advise me why the goal was not met and 
could you let me have your latest figures on 
the actual arrival of refugees and escapees 
under the program into the United States 
as of the end of the 1954 fiscal year?” 

The original goals established for the is- 
suance of visas were, of course, planning esti- 
mates which had to be revised from time to 
time in the light of prevailing circumstances, 
The difficulties encountered with staff expan- 
sion, promulgation of regulations, and ad- 
ministrative provisions by the Department 
and the multiple participating agencies, to- 
gether with the diplomatic negotiations with 
the various foreign governments concerned, 
reflect but a few of these intervening cir- 
cumstances which prevented the attainment 
of our original issuance goals. However, as 
of August 20, over 35,000 alien applicants 
have been advised of the documentation re- 
quirements under the act, 8,010 visas have 
been issued, 943 have been refused, and some 
4,000 additional applications have been ap- 
proved and await final visa action in the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. This totals almost 14,000 
cases satisfactorily dealt with to date. 

At the end of the 1954 fiscal year, 819 
persons had entered the United States under 
the act, all of whom were in the preference 
categories. As of August 13, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service reports that 
this figure has increased to 3,734, including 
198 orphans and 41 aliens residing in the 
United States whose status was adjusted by 
the Attorney General under section 6 of the 
act. 


“2. Attention is invited to the large pro- 
portion of preference immigrants constitut- 
ing those receiving the visas issued, aggre- 
gating for Italy and Greece alone as of the 
end of the fiscal year some 5,400 of the ag- 
gregate amount of visas issued and as of the 
last reported date 7,350. I favor help with 
this problem as proposed by H. R. 8193 now 
nearing Presidential approval. One of the 
important objectives of the act was also in 
the issuance of visas to escapees. I would 
very much appreciate receiving now your 
views as to the reasons why the modest goals 
established for escapees under the act have 
not been attained.” 

While it is true that the emphasis has 
been on the preference category of cases dur- 
ing the early stages, this, once again, was 
the result of practical operating necessity, 
particularly in Italy and Greece. In these 
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two countries, a vast number of duly regis- 
tered aliens under the regular quotas were 
also potential applicants under Public Law 
203. Consequently, the supervisory consuls 
general, with the concurrence of the De- 
partment, desired to concentrate their efforts 
on this backlog. They were not in a position 
to process nonpreference cases in the ab- 
sence of the required assurances, which, as 
you undoubtedly know, are still not being 
received in the desired numbers. In this 
connection, a program for stimulating spon- 
sorship by United States citizens of poten- 
tial immigrants under the act has been in- 
itiated by the Department. As the first step 
in this direction, President Eisenhower has 
sent letters to the governors of 47 States 
suggesting formation of State advisory com- 
mittees similar to that established in New 
York by Governor Dewey. As the Adminis- 
trator, I followed up the message from the 
President with letters to each of the gov- 
ernors, outlining our aims and needs. 

I am extremely pleased by the response 
the appeal is bringing forth. To date we 
have in hand letters from any of the gover- 
nors pledging their wholehearted support, 
and advising us that we may expect grass- 
roots sponsorship in volume within a short 
period of time. Until such time as the as- 
surances are forthcoming, the allocations 
of visas for escapees, refugees, and expellees 
under the act cannot be fully utilized. 

The bulk of the escapee, refugee, and ex- 
pellee cases will flow from operations in Ger- 
many and Austria, where studies indicate 
that these groupings are largely concen- 
trated. As you may know, the Army was 
delegated the responsibility for operations in 
these two countries. However, owing to a 
difference of opinion between the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Army on budgetary 
allocations generally, there was an initial 
setback to operations in these areas. After 
exerting every effort consistent with my re- 
sponsibilities to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion, including an appeal to certain levels 
at the White House, I now feel that the Army 
is geared to handle an ever-increasing num- 
ber of these cases. Refugees in certain of 
the NATO countries and in the Far East are 
now being processed on a regular basis. 

“3. Recruitment of staff called for a tar- 
get of 697 civilian employees in field posi- 
tions as of June 30, 1954, according to the 
March testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. I would very much appreciate 
being advised as to the extent to which this 
target has been attained and the field-staff 
goals now established.” 


The June 30 target of 697 American civil- 
fan employees included 142 domestic and 525 
field positions. As of July 31, there were a 
total of 513 American civilian employees on 
the rolls, including 146 domestic and 367 
field positions. The 1955 budget estimate 
requested a total of 708 American civilian 
positions, including 146 domestic and 562 
field positions. As congressional action on 
the 1955 budget has just been completed, 
time has not permitted a revision of current 
authorizations. However, it is expected that 
the funds appropriated will not significantly 
affect the number of positions requested for 
1955. 

“4. It will be recalled that there were some 
problems regarding the certificates of read- 
mission required under under the act. I 
have had called to my attention and in turn 
call to your attention the problem of utiliz- 
ing the quota for 2,000 Polish war veteran 
refugees under the circumstances of the re- 
fusal of the Government of the United King- 
dom where most of them are located to issue 
readmission certificates to them.” 

The problem of the 2,000 Polish war vet- 
eran refugees under section 4 (a) (4) of the 
act has been satisfactorily resolved. By dip- 
lomatic negotiation, the British Government 
has seen the wisdom of permitting the acti- 
vation of the program in the United King- 
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dom and is wiling to issue the required re- 
admission certificates. 

“5. Progress made in the implementation 
of section 6 of the act and problems en- 
countered.” 

The implementation of section 6 of the 
act, you will recall, is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the Attorney General. The appro- 
priate regulations have been promulgated by 
the Department of Justice (HCFR 481). The 
recent amendment to the act, which at this 
writing is still awaiting the Presidential sig- 
nature, makes certain modifications which 
will greatly facilitate its implementation, 
especially the abrogation of the restriction 
which required the alien to establish that he 
could not return to his native land because 
of events which have occurred subsequent 
to his entry into the United States. Al- 
though considerable progress has been made, 
innumerable detailed. problems do exist, 
however, all.of which are currently under 
review by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. 

“6. You will recall, too, our discussion re- 
garding the proper relationship under the 
program with voluntary agencies who have 
organized themselves into the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. I should appreciate knowing from 
you the way in which this cooperation has 
been developed in the course of the admin- 
istration of the act over these months.” 

The administrative unification of the vari- 
ous voluntary agencies into a coordi- 
nating organization has greatly facilitated 
the exchange of ideas and information to 
our mutual satisfaction. Periodic joint 
meetings take place, and other sessions are 
called as the need arises. From the modest 
beginnings of some 8 organizations actively 
participating in the program, we now have 
the impressive representation of some 24 
such voluntary agencies. I am of the opin- 
ion that the atmosphere is one of under- 
standing and confidence. 

In the light of these comments, I foresee 
no insurmountable obstacle to the success- 
ful completion of our assigned mission. The 
recent amendment to the act should prove 
to be most helpful to its sound administra- 
tion, notwi certain additional in- 
herent administrative burdens. Indications 
are that some inequalities may arise in the 
orphan groupings when that category of 
cases is considered on a world-wide basis. 
Also, a certain degree of rigidity in the im- 
plementation of the act may tend to fol- 
low from the stringent compartmentaliza- 
tion of categories. However, greater expe- 
rience is needed in the refugee, escapee, ex- 
pellee groupings before firm proposals can 
be made for amending the act. I am hope- 
ful of good and substantial results by the 
first of the year from which we may be able 
to draw more definite conclusions. If cir- 
cumstances warrent, I will have no hesitancy 
in recommending amendments which will 
permit us to meet our goals. I look for- 
ward to discussing such proposals with you 
early in the next session of Congress if the 
need arises. 

I am, of course, indebted to you for your 
keen personal interest in the matter at hand 
as I am of the opinion that such success as 
we may have will be attributable in large 
measure to those Members of Congress who 
have this problem foremost in their 
thoughts. 


I have also requested a report from 
Rev. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstron, 
chairman of the committee on migration 
and refugee problems of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, Inc., but that has not come 
to hand. I will continue my efforts, first, 
to ascertain the results of the adminis- 
tration of this important law, and sec- 
ond, to make recommendations as to 
how it may most successfully be ad- 
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Communist Control Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist infiltration of our economy 
represents a strategic and vital threat 
to the Nation. The infiltration of cer- 
tain organizations constitutes one of the 
deeply ingrained phases of the menace 
of communism in the United States. 
The great labor unions of our country, 
the CIO and the A. F. of L., have dealt 
with the menace vigorously to the limit 
of their capacity to do so. The CIO in 
1949 and 1950 expelled 10 unions because 
of their Communist domination. We 
now have the opportunity through H. R. 
9838, to crack down on Communist in- 
filtration from the Government level. 
This brings about the highest and the 
most effective form of cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
respected organizations of American 
labor. 

This bill has been carefully considered 
in relation to anti-Communist legisla- 
tion that already exists, in relation to 
the scope and the nature of the Com- 
munist menace, and was evolved slowly 
and thoughtfully out of congressional 
knowledge and experience. H. R. 9838 
gives the people of the United States a 
weapon in law. It enables our Govern- 
ment to deal with Communist infiltrated 
labor unions. The rule of Communist 
labor leaders over these unions is des- 
potic and absolute. The notorious Harry 
Bridges tyranny over his International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union is a case in point. 

But in creating this proposed legisla- 
tion the American tradition of justice 
and fair play was not thrown to the 
winds. The bill calls for substantial 
criteria that must be presented to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board be- 
fore it can determine that a labor or- 
ganization is Communist infiltrated. 
Under the bill—section 8—the Attorney 
General files a petition with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board on the 
basis of evidence he has secured of Com- 
munist infiltration. The petition asks 
for a hearing to determine whether or 
not that union is in fact a victim of 
Communist infiltration. There is due 
notice to all concerned before the hear- 
ing. If the evidence proves infiltration 
to the satisfaction of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board their findings 
are certified to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and are published in the 
Federal Register. 

The effect is to deny to the guilty 
union the benefits of the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board under 
the National Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, as amended. The bill 
operates in precisely the same way to- 
ward the Communist infiltrated em- 
ployer. 

As I see it this is the the 
American, the correct way to take th 
Communist infiltrated labor union and 
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Communist infiltrated employer out of 
America’s economic and political life. 
The result of this bill—H. R. 9833— is; 
to strangle Communist infiltration 
through due process and in the best 
American tradition of lawful self. 
defense against the enemies of our coun- 
try and to drastically discourage such 
infiltration. I believe the measure to be 
an answer to the Communist problem 
on the economic and the labor front and 
I wish to give it my wholehearted 
endorsement. 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my admiration for the char- 
acter and life of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
who was born February 12, 1746, at 
Siechnowicze, Poland, more than 200 
years ago, I wish at this late hour of the 
session to refer briefly to the statement 
written by America’s great champion of 
democracy, Thomas Jefferson, at the 
time he was Secretary of State, to Gates: 


I see Kosciuszko often. He is the purest 
son of liberty among you all that I have 
ever known, the kind of liberty which ex- 
tends to all, not only to the rich. 


On January 23, 1798, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue to Kosciuszko a certificate of in- 
debtedness of $12,260.54 with interest at 
6 percent, from January 7, 1793, to 
December 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

I desire also to have reprinted in con- 
nection with this statement a copy of 
Kosciuszko’s will, which is in the fol- 
lowing language: 

i, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in 
the United States thereby authorize my 
friend, Thomas Jefferson, to employ the 
whole thereof in purchasing Negroes from 
among his own as any others and giving 
them liberty in my name in giving them an 
education in trades and otherwise, and in 
having them instructed for their new con- 
dition in the duties of morality which may 
make them good neighbors, good fathers, or 
mothers, husbands or wives in their duties 
as citizens, teaching them to be defenders 
of their liberty and country and of the good 
order of society and in whatsoever may make 
them happy and useful, and I make the 
said Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 

T. Kosciuszko. 


Fifth day of May 1798. 


There was difficulty in putting this 
testament into effect as Jefferson was 
of advanced age at the time of Kosci- 
uszko’s death. It wassmever carried out, 
but in 1826 the legacy ‘went to found the 
Colored School at Newark, the first edu- 
cational institute for Negroes in the 
United States, and which bore Kosci- 
uszko’s name. 
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The foregoing quotations give evi- 
dence of the fact that Kosciuszko was a 


man of very great character, a sincere 


and earnest champion of liberty. Many 
men who lived 200 years ago, or even 
jess time ago, had demonstrated skill in 
warfare, which was @ common occur- 
rence in the Old World at that time. No 
Furopean of whom I know, who had 
training and ability in military affairs, 
was in any way to be compared with the 
great Thaddeus Kosciuszko. None of 
them, I say, had developed the true love 
of liberty and understood the importance 
of freedom to the human race, and the 
degree of unselfishness and high under- 
standing of political principles of pop- 
ular government as had Kosciuszko. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to pay this brief tribute to a character 
whom I have so long admired, 





East-West Trade and Peaceful 
Coexistence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore taken, I include in 
the Recorp the following address which 
I prepared for the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference regarding the subject 
East-West Trade and Peaceful Coexist- 
ence: 


“Let us beware of the contents of the 
packages which they [the Communists] 
would sell and deliver to us under the re- 
spectable labels of ‘East-West trade’ and 
‘peaceful coexistence.’ ” 

Mr. President, and fellow members of the 
Interparliamentary Union, I wish to en- 
dorse wholeheartedly the statements made 
as to the widespread and unshakeable sup- 
port for the United Nations among the peo- 
ple of the United States of America. If 
the sentiment of my own district in Ohio 
is typical of the general sentiment—and I 
believe that it is—then the allegiance to 
the basic concepts of the United Nations is 
firmly anchored in American public opinion, 

The greatest danger I.see in a conference 
to review the Charter of the United Nations 
organization comes from the perfectionists, 
from people who take “an either-or” ap- 
proach, 

I like the priceless French proverb, “Le 
mieux est l’ennemi du bien,” (the absolute 
best is the enemy of the good). It carries 
with it a warning against debating charter 
revision to the point where the United Na- 
tions itself may be undermined. There are 
times when it is better to struggle along 
with an incomplete charter, than to run the 
risk of losing the entire organization. 

However, in the conference for charter 
Teview which is ahead of us, our govern- 
ments will be wise to think through care- 
fully the scope of the revisions to be con- 
sidered. The sections to be revised must 
be selected with restrain and prudence. 

Our committee was discreet to point up 
the question of the veto as one of the leading 
problems involved in this effort to strengthen 
the charter. I have a strong personal con- 
viction that the revision conference should 
be held and that it should remove the veto 
on the admission of new members. Exercise 


of the veto has kept out of the United Na- 
tions many nations highly worthy of mem- 
bership. Those which have been victims of 
the veto are Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Eire, 
Finland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and Viet- 
nam. 

Removal of the veto in this respect would 
also make possible a closer approach to the 
universal membership which is stressed in 
the draft resolution before us. Adequate 
protection against this concession can be 
provided by a better definition of criteria for 
membership in the United Nations. The 
understandable desire for universality should 
not open the gates to new members whose 
conduct is clearly hostile to the basic pre- 
cepts of the organization, and whose mem- 
bership would tend to sabotage rather than 
improve the chances for obtaining interna- 
tional peace and justice. 

May I speak on the subject of representa- 
tion by the Chinese Communist regime in 
the United Nations. The parliamentary body 
of which I am a member has several times 
made plain its overwhelming opposition to 
such represetitation in the United Nations. 
The basis for our attitude does not seem to 
be widely known or appreciated in other 
countries, but to us it is practically self- 
evident. As the principal contributor to the 
United Nations defense forces in Korea, the 
United States of America suffered more than 
100,000 casualties. The lives that were lost 
and the men who were maimed are not so 
quickly forgotten. Universality would be- 
come a farce if carried to the absurd result, 
that aggressors are welcomed into the or- 
ganization even before giving the least indi- 
cation of a change of conduct, and even while 
holding some of our soldiers as prisoners of 
war—without the slightest justification. I 
earnestly hope that our discussions here and 
our continuing concern with this problem in 
our own parliaments and countries, will 
bring us nearer the goal of peace and broth- 
erhood we seek, 

Mr. President, may I move rapidly to an- 
other phase of peace and neighborliness 
which I believe to be associated with the 
question under discussion. The delegates to 
this conference from Hungary and Poland 
have spoken of east-west trade and of peace- 
ful coexistence. Through the magic of si- 
multaneous translation we have understood 
the meaning of their words. But the acts of 
their governments and of the power which 
directs those acts give a far different mean- 
ing. It is a meaning which must be inter- 


‘preted in the light of the record of facts 


from recent and present day history. 

Commerce and trade are among the great- 
est instrumentalities for development of un- 
derstanding and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the world. The countries outside the 
Soviet bloc have always cherished such trade. 
After the present government of Russia had 
established itself, most of the non-Soviet 
nations represented here accepted the invi- 
tation to trade with her. Goods, machinery, 
and human skills from many of our coun- 
tries went into the building of the factories, 
dams, and powerplants of Soviet Russia. 

We believed in 1920 and believe now that 
it was for the common good of humanity 
and a movement toward a peaceful world 
that all people should ¢.“hange goods, skills, 
and instruments of production throughout 
the world. ° 


But, this exchange with the Soviets has - 


caused our disillusionment to be very great. 
Their government has accepted this trade to 
build a machine to divide and to subjugate 
and not help establish a peaceful family of 
the nations and friendships among the peo- 
ple of the world. 

That is why we look behind the meaning 
of the catch phrases “East-West trade” and 
“peaceful coexistence.” What the Soviet- 
dominated nations are doing speaks so loudly 
and so clearly that we cannot hear what their 
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delegates in this conference and in the 
United Nations are saving. 

Trade in the true sense of the word must 
be a fair exchange of goods and services. It 
must be for economic—not political uses. 

It must be primarily for the benefit of 
people, not rulers and governments. 

Trade by the Soviets is carried on by the 
government. Goods are given and taken 
away with utter disregard of the benefits to 
the people of either party to the trade. 
Prices are regulated not on the basis of costs 
or supply and demand but on the political 
end to be served at the particular time. 

That is not trade—that is bribery on a 


_ gigantic scale. It cannot develop into an 


economic exchange whereby the free nations 
of the world can build a sound and lasting 
economy for their people. One need only to 
look at the record to document and substan- 
tiate my statements. 

Now let us look at the shibboleth of 
peaceful coexistence. I believe that the 
record of peaceful living together with our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere fur- 
nishes some basis for an historic definition 
and example of “peaceful coexistence.” 
There are numerous other exhibits of true 
neighborliness on every continent. You 
may choose the examples which are closest 
to you and with which you are most familiar. 
I am sure that the memories of our fellow 
delegates from Poland and Hungary are not 
so short as to fail to remember that only a 
few years ago there was true coexistence and 
mutual trade between their countries and all 
nations. 

Now let us compare these real instances of 
fair trade and peaceful coexistence from the 
record with the conditions being imposed by 
the Soviet bloc. Look at Austria today— 
almost 10 years after the end of the war. 
Still suffering under the economic and polit- 
ical restraints of a Soviet definition of “East- 
West trade” and “peaceful coexistence.” 
Look with your own eyes at the conditions 
wrought by the Soviet power in Austria, in 
Germany, in Korea, and in Vietnan. Ex- 
amine the worldwide cold war it has imposed 
on a world hungry for peace. What the dele- 
gate from Hungary speaks of is not free 
trade. It is trade imposed by the superior 
power of the Soviet. It can last only until 
this dominant power has gained its end or 
until its people have acquired the ability 
and right to deal fairly with their fellow 
human beings. 

These are not examples of peaceful co- 
existence. There is nothing peaceful about 
it. ‘There is no place in it for the prefix “co” 


,which connotes a cooperative living together. 


It is only an existence—and not the kind of 
existence ordained for mankind by the great 
God and Father of us ail. 

My fellow delegates, let us in this forum 
established for the discovery of means for 
building a peaceful world hear our fellow 
delegates from Poland and Hungary—but let 
us beware of the contents of the packages 
which they would sell and deliver to us under 
the respectable labels of “East-West trade” 
and “peaceful coexistence.” 





Accomplishments of the 83d Congress and 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
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by me relative to the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

Through cooperative effort the Republican 
83d Congress and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion attained three major goals which can be 
simply stated as peace, preparedness, and 
prosperity. * 

These were our major accomplishments: 

We guided the Nation away from in- 
volvement in war and toward the heartfelt 
desire of all Americans for peace. 

We put into effect a preparedness pro- 
gram for military strength necessary for 
long-range security while maintaining a 
sound economy. 

We demonstrated that there can be even 
greater prosperity for the American people 
under peacetime conditions than in wartime. 

Here are the highlights of the Republican 
record covering the 19 months since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office and the two 
sessions of the 83d Congress: 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Ending of the war and the casualties in 
Korea. 

Keeping of United States troops out of 
Indochina and support of the truce to halt 
the prolonged conflict there. 

Ratification of a mutual defense treaty 
with Korea and launching of a Korean re- 
habilitation program. 

Signing of a mutual assistance agreement 
with Japan. 

Support of the successful effort of a ma- 
jority of the Guatemalan people to regain 
control of their government from the Com- 
munists. 

Strengthening of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Adoption of a resolution by both Houses 
of Congress against Red China’s admission 
to the United Nations. 

Senate adoption of a resolution calling 
upon President Eisenhower to take appro- 
priate steps consistent with our constitu- 
tional processes to restore German sover- 
eignty. This resolution takes on added 
significance in view of the French National 
Assembly's vote of August 30, 1954, to post- 
pone debate indefinitely on the 6-nation 
European Defense Community (EDC) Treaty. 

Acquisition of military bases in Spain and 
the Netherlands and strengthening of bases 
elsewhere. 

Ratification of treaties on the status of 
United States forces in Europe. 

Signing of the declaration by Western 
Hemisphere nations at the Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, conference holding Communist im- 
perialism to be a menace to all. 

Settling of the oil controversy in Iran, 
thus thwarting Communist designs on the 
oilfields there. 

Continuance, but on a reduced basis, .of 
foreign aid. 

Improvement of the international infor- 
mation program, including the Voice of 
America. 

Extension of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

Passage of the Refugee Relief Act to admit 
up to 214,000 persons to the United States in 
excess of the quota limitation, including 
many orphaned children. 

Sending of food to East Germany and the 
Danube River flood sufferers behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Launching of a large-scale surplus food 
disposal program to heip hungry peoples of 
the world. 

. Senate adoption of the resolution con- 
emning persecution of minori 
Russia and Soviet satellite oe ™ 

Adoption by both Houses of of a 
concurrent resolution urging free elections in 
— and early unification of Ger- 
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Laying of groundwork for an international 
pool of atomic energy resources for peacetime 
uses, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Overhauling of national defense program 
to achieve adequate security for the long 
pull with emphasis on combat effectiveness 
and mobility of the Armed Forces and elim- 
ination of waste and extravagance. 

Appropriation by Congress of $28.8 billion 
for the defense establishment. This sum, 
plus $55 billion in carryover funds, makes 
a_total of $83.8 billion available for defense. 
While this gigantic sum is available, our de- 
fense strategists, headed by President Eisen- 
hower, has determined that only $36 billion 
should be spent this year if we are to keep 
a strong peacetime economy. 

A steady buildup and improvement in the 
Nation’s air power. Today the Air Force has 
115 wings activited—70 percent more wings 
in the highest category of readiness than last 
year. Plans call for 120 Air Force wings by 
June 1955, and 137 wings by June 1957. 

Greater attention to continental defense. 

Revision of the Atomic Energy Act, in- 
cluding authority for Government to share 
information on atomic weapons with allies 
in a common defense against Communist 
aggression. 

Establishment of an Air Force Academy, 
to be located at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Enlargement of the military and naval 
construction program. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Greatest prosperity in Nation’s history 
achieved since the start of the Republican 
administration and the 83d Congress, despite 
adjustments required in a changeover from 
@ war to a peace economy. 

Wages, income, employment, production 
of goods, and services—all higher in 1953 and 
1954 than in the years of most favorable 


economic activity when Democrats were in 


power. Q 
Freeing of workers, farmers, and business- 


men from wage, price, and other restrictive 
controls. 

Cost of living held down. Purchasing 
power of the dollar has varied only one-half 
cent in the last 19 months, Under the Tru- 
man administration the cost of living rose 
an average of 6 percent a year. 

Special aids extended to small business, 
including creation of Small Business Admin- 
istration to make loans to small business 
firms and assist them in obtaining an equi- 
table share of Government orders for equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Extension of unemployment insurance 
benefits to 4 million additional workers and 
improved financing of unemployment insur. 
ance program. 

Reduction of Federal Government compe- 
tition with private business. 

Restoration of collective bargaining 
through Government policy of noninterven- 
tion in labor-management affairs of non- 
emergency nature. 

Increase in Federal research funds for de- 
velopment of new ideas and technological 
processes which will create more jobs and 
better products. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT—PUBLIC WORKS 

Inauguration of vast public-works pro- 
gram for all America. It includes: 

St. Lawrence seaway project to connect 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Democrats talked about the seaway project 
for years; Republicans acted. 

Most comprehensive Federal-State high- 
Way construction program in history for 
development of 40,000 miles of roads in the 
Nation. Even greater road development will 
result from President Eisenhower's proposed 
$50 billion highway program. 

Authorization of more than $1 billion for 
flood control, river and harbor work, and 
beach-erosion projects. : 

Provision in new Atomic Energy Act for 
development of peacetime uses of atomic 
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energy, with private enterprise 
important part. 

Reclamation projects, power dams and 
public-buildings construction. : 

A ship modernization and construction 
program for improvement and strengthen, 
ing of the merchant marine. E 

All of these new public works wi}) create 
more jobs, stimulate manufacturing, ang 
bolster the entire economy, P 


Congress also authorized return to the 
States control over submerged lands Within 
their historic boundaries with retention b 
the Federal Government of all of the of, 
shore lands on the outer Continenta) Shelf 
The outer shelf contains almost nine-tenths 
of all offshore lands and it is estimated that 
83 percent of mineral deposits in Offshore 
lands are in the outer shelf. 


HOUSING 


Through passage of the Housing Act of 
1954 and related laws home Ownership was 
brought within reach of additiona) thou- 
sands of American families. This act ay. 
thorizes lower down payments, lower 
monthly payments, and longer periods of 
loan repayment under the FHA mortgage 
insurance program. The act also provides 
for clearance and redevelopment of sium 
areas and includes authority for construc- 
tion of up to 35,000 additional federally 
aided public low-rent housing units. The 
public projects are to be used primarily to 
9 families displaced by slum-clearance 
wor 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Republican administration advanced over 
two-thirds of way toward balancing the 
Democratic deficit-riddled Federa] budget by 
substantial cuts in appropriations in both 
sessions of the 83d Congress. 

Reduction of fiscal year 1954 appropria- 
tions $20 billion below those of fiscal year 
1953 was the largest peacetime decline in 
the level of appropriations in a single year 
in the history of the Government. 

Federal expenditures for fiscal year 1954 
were $10 billion below those proposed by Mr. 
Truman in his last budget, and 66.5 billion 
under the amount spent in fiscal] year 1953. 
The budget deficit declined from $9.4 billion 
for fiscal year 1953 to $3 billion for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Republican economy made possible tax re- 
ductions totaling $7.4 billion. Millions of 
persons and thousands of businesses 
throughout the Nation will be benefited by 
income-tax reduction, excise-tax cuts, and 
reductions and adjustments provided for in 
tax revision act, the first complete revision 
in Federal tax laws in 75 years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Long farm-price decline arrested. 

New long-range flexible price-support pro- 
gram devised to promote stable, productive, 
prosperous agriculture for benefit of entire 
Nation. Agricultural Act of 1954 designed 
to provide an effective floor under farm prices 
while avoiding accumulation of price-de- 
pressing surphuses. 

Improvements initiated and funds in- 
creased for REA electricity and telephone 
programs, soil, water, and forest-conserva- 
tion work, and agricultural research and 
education. 

Grain-storage facilities expanded to in- 
crease effectiveness of price-support opera 
tions. 

Drought-stricken farmers and stockmen 
aided. 

Legislation enacted to dispose of surplus 
agricultural commodities through barter ar- 
rangements with foreign countries, expaD- 
sion of school-lunch , and distri- 
bution of food to those in need both at bome 
and abroad, 

Agricultural attachés transferred from 
State Department to Department of Agricul- 
ture in the interest of promoting increased 
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— SOCIAL SECURITY 

New Social Security Act brings 10.2 million 
more persons into social-security system and 
increases benefits to persons now drawing 
gocial-security checks. Railroad retirement 
benefits also liberalized. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE 

Nation’s health, education, and welfare 
activities given a big push forward by con- 
solidation of all major agencies and programs 
in these fields into a single department, 
headed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Federal aid in the operation and construc- 
tion of schools in areas overcrowded because 
of national-defense activities continued. 

Federal Office of Education authorized to 
contract and cooperate with institutions of 
higher learning and other educational agen- 
cies for research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tions, and to establish a National Advisory 
Committee to aid in supervising educational 
problems. 

To safeguard the Nation’s health, the law 
authorizing Federal aid in hospital construc- 
tion was extended and expanded to help the 
aged, chronically ill, and physically disabled. 

A br. ader program of vocational rehabili- 
tation authorized. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


The 83d Congress and the Executive De- 
partment also combined to develop and 
adopt a program of improvements for the 
civil-service system that constitutes a 
marked advance in the benefits received by 
Government employees. 

For the first time in history, group life in- 
surance and unemployment compensation~ 
benefits similar to those enjoyed by workers 
in private industry were provided most Fed- 
eral employees under the terms of two con- 
gressional acts. Longevity-pay increases 
were authorized for the civil-service scale ex- 
cept in the three highest classified service 
grades. An equitable system for overtime 
pay was established in the executive depart- 
ments. 

The Republican administration liberalized 
incentive award programs and made them 
applicable to all employees. Arbitrary re- 
strictions upon the accumulation of annual 
leave were repealed. Restrictions on perma- 
nent promotions and reinstatements of for- 
mer career employees were removed and the 
statutory limit on the number of employees 
in the executive branch was adjusted to meet 
present-day needs. 


VETERANS 


In the field of veterans’ legislation, the 
Republican Congress approved a 5-percent 
increase in pensions for veterans of all wars 
end their widows and other dependents. 
The fund for building veterans’ hospitals was 
increased to a record high and construction 
speeded. Financing of homes and farms for 
veterans was made easier. Korean veterans 
were given the same benefits and preferences 
as World War II veterans. The system of 
veterans’ life insurance was simplified. The 
Veterans’ Administration itself was reor- 
ganized for greater service. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Republicans vigorously pushed civil and 
political rights. The administration’s At- 
torney General argued strongly for the Su- 
preme Court decision ending segregation in 
the public schools. Discrimination came to 
and end in the armed services, veterans’ pro- 
grams, and in the awarding of Government 
contracts. Negroes were appointed to more 
high political and civil service posts than 
ever before, 

COMMUNISM 


After 20 years of stubborn minority effort, 
Republicans obtained the position within 
the Government in 1953 from whith they 
could really grapple with the Communist 

» Fellow travelers in the Government 
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are no longer protected. The net result is 
this: at last governmental machinery for 
dealing with the threat has been designed, 
set up, and put into vigorous action. The 
United States is now the only country in 
the free world equipped to do this job and 
do it with due regard for the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. It is a Republican 
triumph of the first magnitude. 

The President has established new security 
regulations that are fair, honest, and written 
in language anybody can understand. The 
new Internal Security Division in the De- 
partment of Justice was organized to give 
exclusive attention to vigorous prosecution 
of antisubversive laws. Communist lead- 
ers have been convicted and jailed. Subver- 
sive aliens have been deported. Security 
risks have been weeded out of Federal em- 
ployment. Labor unions have been given 
weapons to protect themselves against Com- 
munist inroads, In short, Republicans take 
seriously the idea this is a free country and 
that Americans do not propose to surrender 
their freedom. “ 

A series of eight measures enacted by Con- 
gress strengthens the hand of the Executive 
in combating the Communist conspiracy in 
this country. These laws provide for— 

No. 1. Outlawing the Communist Party 
and determining the identity of certain 
Communist-infitrated organizations, 

No. 2. Making it possible to grant immun- 
ity to witnesses testifying before congres- 
sional committees. Under this measure sub- 
versives will no longer find an easy refuge in 
the fifth amendment. Furthermore, wit- 
nesses, who otherwise might be perfectly 
willing to testify but who dread penalties, 
are now encouraged to give evidence that 
will throw additional light on the conspir- 
acy. 
No. 3. Imposing heavier penalties for con- 
cealing persons from arrest. Only light pen- 
alties could be imposed upon the four Com- 
munists who concealed Robert Thompson in 
the Sierra Mountains for months before the 
FBI ran him to ground. Thompson was 1 
of the 11 Comnrunist leaders convicted in 
1949 in the first Smith Act trial. Under 
the new measure much stiffer penalties can 
be imposed for harboring fugitives. 

No, 4. Imposing heavier penalties on bail 
jumpers. The genesis of this measure’ was 
the Gerhardt Eisler case. Eisler, a top 
Communist agent, escaped from New York 
on the Polish ship Batory after he had been 
indicted for passport violation. 

No. 5. Denial of a Government pension or 
retirement benefits to any Government em- 
ployee convicted of a felony. This measure 
is known as the Alger Hiss bill. 

No. 6. Revocation of citizenship of persons 
convicted under the Smith Act of engaging 
in treason, joining a movement to overthrow 
the Government by force and violence, or 
plotting against the Government, 

No. 7. Making peacetime spying a capital 
offense, including the death penalty. The 
10-year statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage was removed. 

No. 8. Requiring all printing presses and 
other processing equipment owned, con- 
trolled, or used by Communists to be reg- 
istered with the Attorney General, 


HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 


The Republican and the Eisen- 
hower administration worked together to 
clean up the mess inherited from the Tru- 
man administration, Honesty and integrity 
in the Federal Government have been re- 
stored. Crooks and grafters have been ousted 
from Federal office. Several hundred tax 
evasion cases have been referred for prose- 
cution—cases which were hidden in desk 
drawers during the previous administra- 
tion. Some of these cases involved tax ex- 
emption of racketeers and underworld char- 
acters who had contributed to the previous 
administration’s campaigns. A total of 388 
Internal Revenue officials have been sepa- 
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rated from their positions and 60 were 
convicted in 1953 alone. Nine high-placed 
individuals were indicted in a crooked sur- 
plus ship deal, All pardons are now made 
public. Both the Congress and executive 
department uncovered irregularities and 
windfall profits in FHA-insured housing pro- 
ject loan cases. 





The Antarctic Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a number of 
letters appearing in recent months in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
the Washington Evening Star in regard 
to a proposed expedition to the Antarctic. 
Another article appeared in the National 
Bulletin, the Military Order of the World 
Wars, for September 1951. They follow: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 12, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


It was heartening to note that on April 
29 Congress received a bill regarding a pro- 
posed Antarctic expedition. Senator Cass 
and Congressman ToLLerson, who introduced 
the measure, are indeed foresighted. There 
is no doubt whatever that United States 
citizens will reap much benefit from any and 
all Antarctic expeditions formed “in further- 
ance of the interests of the United States,” 
to quote from the bill. Capt. Finn Ronne 
of the Washington, D. C. area, who will lead 
the planned trip, is an experienced Antarctic 
explorer, whose winter expedition of 1946-48 
did remarkable work. There has been no 
expedition since then from this country. 

No doubt taxpayer-readers would appreci- 
ate knowing a great deal more about Ant- 
arctica and its meaning for them along the 
lines of future military and economic secu- 
rity. Obviously, 10 percent of the land sur- 
face of the earth will not remain forever 
undeveloped. It is well for the United States 
to be on her toes, awake, alert. The measures 
in Congress (S. 3381 and H. R, 8954) would 
seem to mean that there is to be a really 
sensible break in the indifference of the 
United States during the years since 1948, 

E. A. KEnDALL. 

Cuevy CHase, Mp. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
14, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Without doubt many taxpayers noted with 
interest your story on April 30 about a bill 
in Congress relative to a proposed Antarctic 
expedition to be led by Capt. Finn Ronne of 
the Washington, D. C., area, who led the 
expedition of 1946-48. I, for one, certainly 
believe that “furtherance of the interests of 
the United States in the Antarctic,” to quote 
from a bill itself, may well prove to be the 
outstanding economic step of which the 83d 
Congress will boast in future years. 

It is refreshing to know that progressive 
and constructive plans of this nature are 
before Congress. Especially at a time of some 
pessimism and disappointment about our 


* world relationships it is heartening to redi- 


rect our thoughts—to look ahead te new hor- 
izons instead of back toward lost opportuni- 
ties and perhaps costly errors. “Advancing 
the legitimate claims of the United States in 
the territory and resources of the Antarctic 
continent” (again quoting from the bill) 
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means that the authors, Senator Francis 
Case of South Dakota and Representative 
THOR TOLLEFSON, of Washington, are fore- 
sighted legislators. Taxpayers of this and 
future generations probably will be benefited 
by their courageous thinking as well as by 
that of Senator RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermont, 
who, too, has given positive attention to the 
matter of protecting United States Antarctic 
interests. 

As a taxpayer I certainly hope that all 
Members of the Congress favor this and other 
American Antarctic expeditions, bases, and 
claims. It is simply a matter of common 
sense. And I hope some day soon to read 
editorial opinion on this question in your 


alert newspaper. 
Taxpayer E. A. KENDALL. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 22, 1954] 


UNITED STATES AND THE ANTARCTIC 


The Senate Armed Services Committee 
will have a last chance today, at the present 
session of Congress, to start another Ameri- 
can expedition rolling toward the Antarctic. 
Senator Case will bring up his bill to lend 
Government vessels, airplanes, supplies, and 
equipment to the American Antarctic Asso- 
ciation, which proposes to send an expedi- 
tion of 36 men under Capt. Finn Ronne to 
spend a couple of years in the Gould Bay 
area. The explorers would give their first 
attention to mapping a huge unknown 
region about the size of the United States. 


Captain Ronne is an old hand at Antarctic 
exploration. His father was with Amundsen 
when he discovered the South Pole in 1911, 
and Captain Ronne himself has been a 
member of three expeditions to the frozen 
polar continent. The most recent American 
expedition in 1946-48 was under his leader- 
ship. Obviously Captain Ronne is well qual- 
ified to direct the new venture, and it is 
merely a question of whether Congress wishes 
to support the expedition to the extent of 
lending equipment and authorizing an 
expenditure of $200,000. 

The Antarctic is still a land of mystery, 
but enough is known about it to indicate 
that it may have great value in the future. 
Some coal has been discovered, and a large 
copper deposit with higher grade ore than 
that yielded by the great open-cut mine in 
Utah. Geological exploration is an impor- 
tant part of Captain Ronne’s proposal, with 
the hope that new sources of uranium as 
well as other minerals may be found. 


The United States has never taken an 
imperialistic attitude toward the Antarctic. 
In 1948 this country proposed internation- 
alization of the area, but got no favorable 
response from other interested nations. The 
State Department is not now proposing to 
stake out any official claims, but it does 
recognize the need for continuing explora- 
tion by Americans in the frozen continent, 
Great Britain, Australia, France, Norway, 
Chile, and Argentina are occupying Antarctic 
bases and conducting research there. As a 
means of protecting its interests and adding 
to general knowledge about the Antarctic, 
the United States needs to send a compe- 
tent group of explorers there, and Captain 
Ronne has offered a reasonable opportunity 
of doing so. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 26, 1954] 


Back TO THE WHITE CONTINENT 


The lure of the White Continent is more 
than Adm. Richard E. Byrd can withstand, 
even though he is now at the age when men 
of more sedentary habits go into retirement. 
Three trips of exploration to Antarctica have 
served only to stimulate his interest in the 
south polar regions. After his return from 
the 1947 expedition he made it clear that he 
was determined to go back to the bleak, cold 
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wastes at the bottom of the world. His an- 
nouncement of plans for organizing another 
exploration party has come as no surprise to 
his friends, therefore. 

Admiral Byrd is known to have a senti- 
mental attachment for the south polar land 
of icy ridges, high winds and low tempera- 
tures. But more than the spirit of romantic 
adventure is behind his desires to know more 
about this remote area. He told a Cleveland 
audience that economic and strategic con- 
siderations are involved in his latest plans. 
The Arctic is a pathway for aerial travel— 
or attack—over the top of the world. The 
Antarctic, Admiral Byrd pointed out, is a 
gateway between the South Atlantic and the 
South Pacific for ships in the event of de- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The nation 
which controls this gateway, he said, will con- 
trol the movement of vital shipping in such 
an emergency. 

Of no less importance to the world, how- 
ever, are the untapped natural resources of 
the vast continent. There was a time when 
such precious minerals as gold and silver 
were foremost in the thoughts of those who 
weighed the economic worth of the Antarctic. 
Coal, iron, and copper also may be tn abund- 
ance beneath the thick sheath of ice that 
covers the land. More recently the prospects 
of uranium deposits have been mentioned by 
geologists in several countries. Admiral 
Byrd mentioned the importance of finding 
new sources of uranium. He indicated a 
search for such strategic materials would be 
conducted. 


The admiral gave no details about his new 
expedition. Several years ago he sought Fed- 
eral aid in financing and sponsoring a fourth. 
visit to the South Pole. A pending bill to 
give Federal assistance to another Antartic 
expedition—that of Capt. Finn Ronne—has 
not gotten very far. But, if Admiral Byrd is 
correct in his estimate of the strategic and 
economic potentialities of the weird conti- 
nent which the Star’s Tom Henry so vividly 
described in his recent book, the Government 
ought to give an adequate measure of sup- 
port to such new ventures. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 28, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 


I have come to Washington only recently, 
although I have always lived on the eastern 
seaboard. Since coming here I have heard 
some talk about the possibility of the United 
States claiming land in Antarctica, but I 
have seen nothing whatsoever in newspapers 
(except some letters) until this morning, 
when I noted your editorial. 


Although I am not a student of the sub- 
ject, as probably your editorial writer is, 
nevertheless, I cannot go along with him on 
the use of the word “imperialistic,” as he 
seems to use it in implying that if the United 
States did claim land in the Antarctic we 
would be imperialistic. This would not be 
so. A glance at United States history indi- 
cates that we bend over backward in not 
being imperialistic. We have withdrawn 
from Japan, we gave up the Philippines, vol- 
untarily; sometimes we almost seem to be 
withdrawing from Hawaii and Alaska. We 
have been only lukewarm about claiming 
Pacific Islands that we had the opportunity 
to claim. Our history indicates that we 
have not ever been imperialistic and the 
word does not, in my opinion, even enter 
the Antarctic picture. 


From what I have heard and read, some 
of our early sealers saw the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. Since those old days, Americans have 
done a great deal of exploring down there. 
According to your editorial we would do 
some more. Ali this, I gather, is on land 
herefore not explored by other countries, 
at least not to the extent it has been ex- 
plored by us. Surely, claiming the land we 
ourselves have explored would have no taint 
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of imperialism, and this is especially trye 
because there are no natives. 
Swney Kasmrm. 
WasHINGTON. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 4, 1954] 


Untrep Srares NEGLEcTs ANTARCTIC 


If I can believe what I have read lately ang 
what I have heard regarding the lack of 
United States expeditions to the Antarctic, 
it seems to me that there is some very 
strange thinking going on somewhere. [f 
the United States has technical know-hoy, 
if the United States has able seamen, if the 
United States has any wealth at all, then why 
under the sun do we neglect the Antarctic 
while other nations are, and have been, busy 
there? 

I do not exactly see how other nations 
can afford bases and expeditions down there 
if we cannot. It is very strange. If there 
really is an Antarctic continent, and if we 
really have explored there, then why can 
we not claim land there, look it over for 
resources, etc.? 

Why should men of the caliber of Byrd 
and Ronne have to make any effort at all to 
arrange expeditions? The Federal Govern- 
ment can spend money to entertain visiting 
diplomats, to raise monuments to deceased 
dignitaries, to celebrate past feats of daring 
and accomplishment, such as the Wright 
Brothers’ adventure. Why then cannot the 
Federal Government finance a few Antarctic 
expeditions and bases for the United States, 
even to the tune of several millions? Even 
if the expedition brought bacK only meager 
knowledge of resources, it would be a worth- 
while project in the sense of proving the 
United States awake. I understand that in- 
tense activity will take place in the field of 
science in both polar regions in 1957—the 
International Polar Year. Fine. But why 
wait in the matter of United States expedi- 
tions? Are we to remain asleep until 1957? 

Smwney Kasmm. 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 4, 1954] 


UNITED STATES AND THE ANTARCTIC 


Your July 22 editorial on the “United 
States and the Antarctic” brings to the at- 
tention of the public the importance of a 
proposed exploring expedition which is most 
important but which I have not seen men- 
tioned in the press previously. 

The United States has good claim to parts 
of the great Antarctic continent by reason 
of our early explorations there, yet our State 
Department in 100 years has not established 
our rights there. Your editorial states that 
the State Department is not now proposing 
to stake out any claim to the areas we have 
discovered. 

Puture articles by you might arouse the 
public to what the United States is losing 
by inaction. 

Adm. Wm. Rea FPurione, Retired. 

WASHINGTON, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 5, 1954] 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

I certainly was pleased to see the Star 
carry an editorial about the Antarctic. For 
some time I have taken an interest in the 
matter as it has been presented to various 
members of Congress, but as the press has 
seemingly ignored the question heretofore 
it really was good to see some attention 
paid in your paper. Of course, I have noted 
the writings of Thomas Henry, but he ex- 
presses no editorial opinion pro or con ré- 
garding the proposed expeditionary activi- 
ties. You hit the nail on the head when 
you declared that the Government certainly 
should be able to provide adequately for 
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gome sort of Antarctic expedition. The 
ner the better, I say. 
INTERESTED CITIZEN. 


—— 


m the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


since your excellent editorial was printed 
regarding @ proposed Antarctic expedition, 
1 have been pleased to note the Senate Armed 
services Committee adopted a resolution to 
send to President Eisenhower urging that 
“an expedition be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date, under the direction of the 
president, for the purpose of validating the 
territorial claims of the United States, etc. 

Surely Chairman SALTONsTALL and mem-~ 
pers of the committee passing this notable 
resolution may well merit the gratitude of 
their own constituents and of all United 
States citizens. Such example of looking for- 
ward in the interests of the United States 
may mean much in our future. 

It is to be hoped that our President knows 
of the growing grass-roots interest in Ant- 
arctic matters. As Senator WiLeEy recently 
said on the floor of the Senate, we must 
“not lose sight of the great Antarctic fron- 
tier.” The junior chamber of commerce 
has recently joined the growing number of 
national organizations that have passed res- 
olutions expressing interest in the Antarctic. 
Jaycees in national convention in June at 
Colorado Springs passed a resolution by two- 
thirds majority which stated, in part, that 
they “recomemend that the United States 
Government take immediate and necessary 
steps to continue charting the Antarctic re- 
gions and establish its rightful and just 
claims to all areas explored by the United 
States of America.” It may well interest 
Star readers to know that Maryland Jaycees 
submitted the resolution in the first place. 

Among other national organizations that 
have passed some such expressions of opin- 
ion are the DAR, SAR, and National So- 
journers. 


500 
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E. A. KENDALL. 


[From the National Bulletin, the Military 
Order of the World Wars, for September 
1951] 

Our STAKE IN THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


We have been anything but attentive to 
our duty to future America in the matter of 
our sovereignty over parts of Antarctica. 
Many arduous days of exploration and dis- 
covery have resulted in claims of land for the 
United States which a timid or neglectful 
Government has failed to declare as ours. 


Long before the World War there was an 
attempt to have an assertion made of our 
sovereignty over certain islands of the South 
Pacific based on early American discovery. 
But nothing was done, so during World War 
II we had the spectacle of the British claim- 
ing islands on which our Navy and American 
whalers had been the first to lay claim but 
without action by our Government to assert 
our sovereignty. 

On July 13, 1951, Representative ToLLer- 
son introduced House Joint Resolution 291, 
declaring the right of sovereignty of the 
United States over certain areas of the Ant- 
arctic Continent based on discoveries by 
United States nationals and by expeditions 
carrying the United States flag. 

The resolution has been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the House 
of Representatives. It is hoped that our 
usual timidity will not prevent a declaration 
of sovereignty by our Congress. 

Wi.t1iaMm RE« FURLONG. 
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A Tribute to Robert Crosser on His 
Departure from Congress 


. SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farewell to my good friend Bos Crosser 
awakens in me a deep sense of sorrow 
for in him I have had always an ad- 
viser; a leader, and a friend. 

Nearly always we voted together as 
liberals, as progressives, especially so in 
legislation pertaining to the great rail- 
way brotherhoods and their members 
for whom Bos spoke and carried on even 
before my arrival on the scene in this 
Chamber 22 years ago. He was my 
guide and I voted with him because he 
was railway labor’s outstanding friend, 
and I had confidence in the course he 
outlined. In turn the dean of Ohio’s 
congressional delegation consulted and 
voted with me in matters pertaining to 
taxes, social security, and other impor- 
tant measures brought forth by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I shall miss him as will so many of 
you. He will never be forgotten because 
of the splendid service he rendered unto 
all the people of this Nation, and par- 
ticularly to Ohio and his own district. 
He will be succeeded by another, but 
never quite replaced, for the Crosser 
course was always lofty, but not always 
the easiest to follow. 

Good luck Bos, and may God bless and 
keep you always safe and happy. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 60 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents. shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrEssionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 





A Report to South Dakota From Your 
Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my report 
to the people of South Dakota regarding 
the achievements of the current session 
of the 83d Congress and its effect on the 
State of South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

As we near the end of another session of 
Congress, I want to follow my custom of 
making a report to the people of South 
Dakota concerning some of the achievements 
of special interest to our State which have 
taken place during the current session of 
Congress. 

In a way, this hag been an unusual session 
of Congress in that it is only the second 
Republican Congress to sit in Washington 
since 1930 at which time the Republicans 
lost control of Congress to the opposition 
party midway in the administration of 
President Hoover. In addition, this session 
of Congress has been the first Republican 
Congress to serve under a Republican Pres- 
ident for nearly a quarter of acentury. Thus 
a report on its activities and acconrplish- 
ments is something of more than normal 
interest to all Americans. 

If I were asked to select a single word to 
characterize the record of this 83d Con- 
gress—this Republican Congress working to- 
gether with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower—I would select the term “active.” It 
has been one of the most active sessions 
of Congress and one passing more legisla- 
tion of direct benefit to more people than 
any to convene in Washington since the turn 
of the century. 

Very definitely it has been a “do-some- 
thing” hard working constructive session 
of Congress. Credit for its remarkable rec- 
ord of achievement must go to both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members of Congress 
since the margin of majority in both Houses 
was so slender that it took bipartisan sup- 
port by both Democrats and Republicans to 
pass virtually every item on our agenda of 
achievement. In freely extending these 
words of commendation to our Democratic 
colleagues, I do not detract one iota from 
the great credit due President Eisenhower, 
himself, and to Speaker Martin of the House 
of Representatives and to Majority Leader 
KNowLanp of the United States Senate. In- 
deed, in this great record of achievement 
there is credit enough for all. 

It can honestly be reported to the good 
folks of South Dakota that this 88d Con- 
gress was in a very true sense “a peoples’ 
Congress.” No one segment of our econ- 
omy, no one section of the country, no 
one political party, and no one class or group 
such as labor, agriculture, industry, small 
business, or the professions was singled out 
for special treatment or favored considera- 


and Members of 
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tions. Under the leadership of that great 
American whom millions of our citizens call 
“Ike,” this Congress kept its eye on the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people and its record 
clearly demonstrates that its goal was in fact 
“a fair chance for a free people” rather than 
favors for some and penalties for others. 

Of course, the greatest achievement of the 
first 20 months of the Bisenhower adminis- 
tration was one for which Congress cannot 
alone claim credit. I refer, naturelly, to the 
ending of the Korean war and the develop- 
ment of foreign policies which have helped 
bring to all the world the global peace for 
which all of us, regardless of party, have for 
so long hoped and prayed. Had President 
Eisenhower done nothing else than to pro- 
vide the needed world leadership to bring 
order out of chaos, to present a firm front 
against Communist aggression, to put an end 
to the blood letting in Korea, and to start 
the welcome homeward trek of American 
boys in uniform from far-flung battle lines to 
their homes on the farms and in the towns 
and cities of America he would go down in 
history as a President of remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Not since the opening days of World War 
TI, have we had actual world peace until the 
ending of the Korean war followed by the 
peace settlement in Indochina brought to 
people everywhere the blessings of peace and 
the prospect for orderly world affairs. While 
the menace of imperialistic, warlike, and ag- 
gressive communism still haunts the world 
the fact that for the first time for a quarter 
of a century it can be reported in August of 
1954 that no armies anywhere are shooting 
and killing the defenders of another coun- 
try is indeed most encouraging evidence of 
the accomplishments of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles in world leader- 
ship. The implementation of these foreign 
policies by congressional resolutions, by ap- 
propriations, and by legislative acts ranks 
high among the achievements also of this 
83d Congress. 

Turning to specific accomplishments which 
should be brought to the attention of Ameri- 
cans everywhere, Mr. President, permit me 
now to list in separate sections some of the 
achievements of this Republican 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
which are of special interest to the great 
farm State of South Dakota: 

Indicative of the validity of using the 
term “action” as the best word in the Eng- 
lish language to describe the record of the 
83d Congress is the fact for example that on 
four separate fronts this session of Congress 
took action on problems on which earlier 
sessions of Congress have done nothing but 
talk for many, many years. For over 20 years, 
Congresses have talked and Presidents have 
proclaimed about the desirability of building 
the St. Lawrence seaway which ultimately 
will make a salt-water port of Duluth, Minn., 
and greatly reduce transportation rates for 
heavy freight moving in and out of South 
Dakota. However no Congressional action 
ever materialized until this year when with 
Eisenhower’s urging from the White House 
working “on the 
Hill” the legislation authorizing the build- 
ing of the great seaway finally and firmly be- 
came law. 

Likewise with taxes. This session of Con. 
gress passed the first major tax-reform legis- 
lation in 75 years. Others had talked of the 
need of simplifying income-tax returns, of 
giving tax credits to farmers and smali-busi- 
ness men on the same basis as have long been 


enjoyed by large industries and corporations, 
and of extending other credits and consider- 
ations to hard pressed taxpayers all along 
the line. Again, the tax reform proposals 
never got beyond the talking stage until the 
83d Congress under the leadership of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Humphrey actu- 
ally went to work developing the correctives. 
As a result, taxpayers paying taxes in 1955 
will be both surprised and gratified by the 
many new concessions and reductions ac- 
corded them. In addition, new studies are 
already underway for the purpose of adding 
still more correctives and concessions in the 
next session of Congress. All of this was 
made possible, of course, only because of the 
vigorous economy program of President 
Eisenhower's administration and the sharp 
decreases in Federal expenditures both at 
home and abroad. For example, we already 
have more than 245,000 fewer employees on 
the Federal payroll than when President 
Eisenhower took office. 

Highways are as essential to the growth 
and development of farm and community 
opportunities, today, as railroads were 100 
years ago. Hence, this Congress devoted it- 
self to that problem and as a result the larg- 
est highway building program in American 
history was voted by Congress and signed by 
President Eisenhower. Special emphasis was 
placed on farm-to-market roads as was 
right and proper. In addition, President 
Eisenhower has recently announced advocacy 
of a still larger and more extensive program 
of improving the Nation’s highways. As 
every American shares in the increased safe- 
ty and convenience of motoring and the 
availability of roads leading to market, this 
is a national program of direct benefit to 
every American citizen. 

The fourth important action area of the 
83d Congress as contrasted with the talka- 
tive pattern of earlier Congresses was the 
legislation establishing a West Point of the 
air in the form of a new national Academy 
to train young men for flight duty with 
America’s growing Air Force. This has been 
talked about by many Congresses as our na- 
tional defense has come to rely increasingly 
upon aviation and itu associated activities, 
Not until President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress came along, however, 
was action secured. Like West Point and 
Annapolis, this new National Air Academy 
will be something of which all Americans 
can take pride and training in which will 
be something to which many young Ameri- 
cans can confidently . aspire. 


AGRICULTURE 


Speaking as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. President, and as 
a South Dakotan representing one of the 
great agriculture States of the Union, I am 
convinced that agriculture is America’s basic 
industry. The success of farming underlies 
the prosperity of our entire economy. I 
think it is correct to say, “As the prosperity 
of agriculture goes, so goes the prosperity 
of our entire Nation.” 

I was personally disappointed that Con- 
gress by a narrow majority adopted a price- 
support range of crop loans running from 
821% to 90 percent of parity for the 6 basic 
crops in place of the straight-across-the- 
board, 90-percent price-support loans which 
I advocated and which have been in effect 
for some time. I was one of those who 
worked and talked and fought and voted 
for an extension of the 90-percent price- 
support formula. 
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In fact, it was my vote as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry which gave us the 8 to 7 majority 
in committee to report out favorably the 
90-percent price-support extension provi- 
sions. I was also a member of the group 
writing the strong committee report favor- 
ing the continuance of 90-percent price sup- 
ports on the basic farm commodities of corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton. 
However, on the Senate floor we fell short 
by 5 votes of having sufficient support to 
have our committee bill adopted and those 
favoring a sliding range running from 8214 
to 90 percent of parity defeated us by a nar- 
row margin of votes. 

The final action by Congress was secured 
by bipartisan action by those representing 
areas on the west and east coasts and by 
those representing city constituents. There 
‘was much crossing of party lines and on both 
the Democratic and Republican side of the 
center aisle were found active proponents 
as well as vigorous opponents of the 90-per- 
cent provisions. As Newsweek reported the 
farm vote, “it cut party lines into ribbons.” 

The determining factor was the area of 
the country from which a Senator or Rep- 
resentative came rather than the political 
party to which he belonged. Actually the 
strongest and most effective opponents of 
our 90-percent price-support position were 
2 Democrats and 1 Republican: Senator 
Cirnt ANDERSON, New Mexico, Democrat; 
Senator Spessarp Ho.iianp, Florida, Demo- 
crat; and Senator Grorcr Arken, Vermont, 
Republican. This so-called big three of our 
Senate Agriculture Committee have long led 
the fight for so-called flexible price sup- 


ports. 

On the other hand, the strongest and 
most effective supporters of the 90 percent 
price support extension were also recruited 
from both political parties. They included 
Senator Mrmron Younc, of North Dakota, 
Senator Ep Ture, of Minnesota, both Re- 
publicans; and Senator HusEext Humpnreyr, 
of Minnesota, and Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, both Democrats. All are 
members of our Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee. In that capacity, I was happy to 
join with the foregoing Senators and others 
of my colleagues in waging the best fight 
we .could to support the extension of 90 
percent price supports on our basic farm 
commodities. 

As I stated immediately after the Senate 
vote, a single defeat on a single vote is not 
going to end the battle for farm parity. 
That fight shall and- will go on. We are 
already at work planning amendments to 
be introduced in the next session of Con- 
gress to move toward the goal of securing 
for every farmer in America the full parity 
income to which he is entitled. 

While our efforts in this session did not 
result in a total victory neither were they 
marked by total defeat. The Anderson- 
Aiken-Holland group had favored sliding 
price supports ranging from 75 percent of 
parity to 90 percent. On the other hand, 
the Young-Thye-Humphrey-Ellender-Mundt 
group had votes enough to defeat that pro- 
posal. Hence, in last-minute strategy those 
opposing the 90 percent price supports ex- 
tension modified their position and moved 
to raise their price support proposal upward 
so that the bottom level would be 82%, 
percent rather than 75 percent of parity. 
By this strategy they picked up enough 
additional votes to defeat our straight 90 
percent proposal but the compromise of 
course means that price supports on basics 
must be set at 824% percent or higher and 
that they cannot drop below that halfway 
point between 75 and 90. While we did not 
get all we fought for this will give us the 
highest price supports in peacetime Ameri- 
can history. 
| There is another element of real hope 
for the future of farming in the big Sen- 
ate debate on agriculture and the final 
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action that was taken. Advocates both of 
the sliding scale ranging from 82% to 90 
percent and of the straight 90 percent price 
support extension on the 6 basic commod- 
ities (of which only corn and wheat are 
produced in South Dakota) publicly ex- 
pressed their desire and determination that 
farmers should receive full parity income. 
That means that while the price of any 
single commodity might range below parity 
the prices of other commodities must be 
enough above parity so that the whole in- 
come picture of the farmer should attain 
100 percent parity with that of his city 
cousins working in industry or operating 
industrial enterprises. It is encouraging to 
realize that the fight for parity has at least 
been won to the extent that Senators and 
Representatives from all farming sections 
of the country now advocate the desirability 
of developing programs designed to give the 
farm family full parity. 

The dispute and the argument is all about 
methods. Some argue that flexible supports 
for the basics with other programs designed 
to help producers of the nonbasic farm 
products will more quickly give the farmer 
100 percent parity income for his full farm 
operation than will a program of 90 percent 
straight-out price supports for the basic 
commodities. Since this theory is now to 
be given an opportunity to test itself in 
actual practice (between the price ranges 
of 82% to 90 percent), I naturally hope 
that it will work and that as a result farmers 
can start receiving a fair price for a full 
crop without the necessity of curtailing pro- 
duction and of having many acres of their 
farm tract lying idle in each crop year. 
Obviously, even 100 percent price supports 
for wheat, for example, will not provide a 
farmer with full parity income if he is re- 
quired to leave from 20 to 40 percent of his 
wheat acres lying unproductive every year. 

At best, such a 100-percent price-support 
program would result in a “parity income” 
for that farmer of from only 80 to 60 per- 
sent insofar as his wheat acreage is con- 
cerned. What is needed is a program to pro- 
duce 100 percent parity income from the 
farm—and that will require that all of a 
farmer’s acres contribute to his income and 
that all of his products sell at_prices which 
will average out at parity. It remains my 
personal conviction, Mr. President, that the 
program of 90 percent price supports which 
I supported is best designated to produce this 
result until we can evolve and legislate some 
better formula for farm prosperity. How- 
ever, if the revised program will do the job, 
I shall be among the first to salute it. If 
it does not do the job, however, I shall re- 
main among those insisting that we replace 
it with a program which will.result in our 
farmers receiving the 100 percent parity in- 
come they deserve. As a member of the very 
important Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I pledge myself to this as- 
signment. The fight for parity will go on 
until its objectives are achieved. 

Quite apart from the big debate over the 
best method to employ to assure our farmers 
of parity income, this 83d Congress has taken 
some very important and noteworthy steps 
to benefit the American farmer, In fact, 
except for the change in the parity-produc- 
ing formula, I would label this Congress one 
of America’s best insofar as producing help- 
ful results for our farmers is concerned. 

Let me list here, sir, a few of these help- 
ful steps which this Congress and President 
Eisenhower have taken during the past 20 
months which are certain to make farm- 
ing more attractive and -more profitable, 
Of special note are several actions by Con- 


for his labors and his products. After all, 
stay-on-the-farm income for the farmer is 
all that actually counts. Whenever the 


tax 
collector or the manufacturer takes from the 
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farmer an undue amount of what he gets 
for his products, he is decreasing the farm. 
er’s stay-on-the-farm income and depriving 
him of money he needs to support and edu. 
cate his family. Our farmers are not simply 
interested in handling a lot of money—what 
they want and need is a program of economic 
life which will enable them to keep on the 
farm and in their family bank account the 
money required to prosper and to get ahead, 
This Congress has moved rapidly and far 
in the direction of enabling the Nation’s 
farmers to retain for themselves more of the 
money that they take in. 


Included in the new farm bill, for example, 
are many features of which South Dakota 
farmers generally are certain to. approve once 
they learn all the details. Let me list some 
of them here: (1) Wool is an important prod- 
uct in South Dakota—this new bill for the 
first time provides price supports for well up 
to 110 percent of parity in an all-out effort to 
increase American wool production and to 
make woolgrowing attractive and profitable. 
(2) Agricultural surpluses have been placed 
in @ setaside category to the tune of $2) 
billion in surpluses. Henceforth they will 
not be figured in acreage allotments, in parity 
formula, or in determining price supports. 
Instead they are earmarked for use in war 
emergencies, in famine relief, for foreign aid, 
for school-lunch programs, drought relief in 
the United States of America, and for char!- 
table institutions and undertakings. (3) 
South Dakota farmers and others practicing 
summer fallowing will be gratified to learn 
that the new farm bill makes special provi- 
sions for them by providing “bonus acres” 
to be planted to wheat as compared with 
areas where summer fallowing is now regu- 
larly practiced. (4) To further assist small 
farmers next year unclaimed acres will be 
redistributed within the county to farmers 
with the smallest tracts and farming the 
smaller,farms. (5) The new farm bill also 
for the first time sets up “commercial wheat 
areas” which will mean great benefits for 
South Dakota wheat producers since it takes 
out of the wheat picture altogether those 
areas of the country raising only small 
patches of wheat for domestic feed purposes. 

As I stated earlier, I did not vote for this 
new farm bill because I am dedicated to the 
extension of 90-percent price supports for 
our basic commodities until such time as I 
am convinced a better farm program is avail- 
able. I shal! continue my fight for parity 
for the American farmer in the next Con- 
gress. It is, however, only fair to point out 
that the five factors in the new farm bill 
which I have mentioned above are important 
steps in the direction of developing perma- 
nent farm prosperity and in providing con- 
ditions which will help our farmers achieve 
the full parity which they deserve and re- 
quire. They are indeed five important steps 
in the right direction, and as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I voted for all of them in committee 
and, in fact, helped to develop and write 
some of them which are of special importance 
to South Dakota. 

FARMERS RECEIVE OTHER ASSISTS FROM 83D 

CONGRESS 


In addition, our American farmers have 
received still other direct benefits from the 
Eisenhower administration and from this Re- 
publican 838d Congress. As the full program 
of Congress is carefully studied and under- 
stood, it will be realized that a great deal 
has been accomplished in providing our farm- 
ers with that cherished goal of “peace with 
prosperity” and “progress with freedom.” 

In fact, from the standpoint of “stay-on- 
the-farm-income”—and I repeat, that is the 
income which really counts and which actu- 
ally helps the farmer—this blican 83d 


Congress has granted concessions and estab- 
rights for the American farmer which 
never before had. I am mighty happy 
ve been among those supporting these 
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new “assists” which are going to mean s0 
much to American agriculture. 

Permit me to list some of these new farm 
benefits at this point: (1) The new tax 
reduction bill for the first time gives the 
farmers of America the rights and privileges 
to depreciate the farm machinery and equip- 
ment which they buy as the same fast de- 
preciation rate for tax purposes that the 
Democratic Congresses have for the past sev- 
eral years provided to the large corporations 
producing farm machinery, equipment, and 
supplies. To farmers purchasing lange sup- 
plies of equipment, this can save the average 
farmer many hundreds of dollars and will, 
alone, more than compensate for a few cents 
per bushel less income which peacetime 
prices may bring in as against the higher 
prices always accompanying a bloody war. 
(2) Also, I am the author of an amendment 
which passed the Congress enabling farmers 
to deduct from taxes the cost of replacement 
animals which they must buy to compensate 
for animals which are condemned and must 
be sold because of epedemic animal diseases. 
(3) The new Republican tax measure con- 
tains another even more important tax con- 
cession for the American farmer. Now for 
the first time when he pays his taxes the 
farmer can deduct ine aaeee Se has spent 
for soil and water-~ practices up 
to a full 25 percent of his total farm income. 
Thus many conservation-minded farmers 
will be enabled to engage in soil and water- 
conservation practices who could never afford 
to do so before and hundreds of dollars will 
be used in rebuilding their productive acres 
instead of going to the tax collector. 

Economists predict that the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway will increase the 
price received by South Dakota farmers as 
much as 15 cents per bushel since the low- 
water rate of shipping grain to eastern ter- 
minals is so much cheaper than the high 
costs of railway transportation. This is posi- 
tive, definite farm aid which continues in 
peacetime or war, in good economic times or 
bad. While Democratic Presidents promised 
this for years, they failed to authorize this 
seaway. President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican 838d Congress faithfully kept their 
promises and now the long-hoped for seaway 
is to become a reality. Already there is talk 
of cheaper freight rates to South Dakota 
farmers as the railroads prepare to meet this 
new form of transportation competition and 
before the year is out we may well begin to 
realize cash dividends from this constructive 
Republican action. 

As every farmer Inows, there has been a 
drop in farm prices which began even before 
the end of the Korean war which was 
brought to a halt by President Eisenhower in 
keeping with his campaign promise. For ex- 
ample, from 1951 to 1953—the last 2 years 
of the Truman administration—farm prices 
dropped from 113 percent of parity (their 
wartime level) to 94 percent of parity, with 
the war still raging in Korea. That was a 
drop in the last 2 years of the Truman ad- 
ministration of 19 percent. Since that time 
and since President Eisenhower took office, 
peace has replaced war but the great drop in 
farm prices which had been predicted with 
the coming of peace did not take place. In- 
stead, farm prices have dropped from the 
94-percent level prevailing: in the war- 
ridden months at the end of the Truman 
administration to a range running from 93 
to 88 percent, with an average of 92 percent 
of parity for the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration during which time 
peace has come not only to America but to 
the entire world. 

Thus even in time of peace the sharp slide 
of farm prices starting in 1951 has been 
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for bank accounts. Blood money is not the 
goal of any American farmer. 

Por too many years we have been trying 
to build our American economy on borrowed 
money and on bleeding men. President 
Eisenhower is determined to provide peace 
with prosperity; progress with freedom; se- 
curity with solvency. In a short 20 months, 
he is already making great strides toward 
those goals. ' 
REA AND RTA 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I am happy to report that 
the 83d Congress has supplied more money 
for REA loans than was available during the 
past 2 years of the Democratic administra- 
tion. In fact, we have supplied more money 
than the REA co-ops have required and more 
than they have been able to use but I think 
this is wise procedure because we must al- 
ways be ready for emergencies and ready for 
such new developments as atomic power and 
the development of additional transmission 
lines. 

From the standpoint of rural telephone 
improvement, the Republican 83d Congress 
is the unchallenged and unchallengeable 
“champion of them all.” In fact for the 
improvement of rural telephones, the 83d 
Congress has provided more money than all 
other American Congresses combined. As a 
member of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
providing funds for RTA, I, personally, made 
the motion to provide some of these extra 
funds and I take real pride in the fact that 
South and North Dakota now lead the en- 
tire Nation in the rate at which our rural 
telephone service is being improved. All 
those who read this report need do is to talk 
with South Dakota farmers who have applied 
for rural telephone loans to realize what a 
real friend the Republican 83d Congress has 
proved to be to those desiring modernized 
telephone service. 

OTHER DIVIDENDS FROM SOUND, HONEST, LOYAL 
GOVERNMENT 


I must admit that in this report to South 
Dakota I have talked mostly about. agricul- 
ture and about governmental measures and 
policies of special interest to farmers. That 
is because South Dakota is the most agri- 
cultural State in the Union and my main 
interest in the Senate is to help produce 
and maintain farm prosperity. That is why 
I prize so highly my position on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the fact that the subcommittees on which I 
serve as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations deal mainly with such 
South Dakota matters as river development, 
REA and RTA, soil conservation, reclama- 
tion, Indian affairs, weed eradication, agri- 
cultural research, and similar activities in 
which South Dakotans have a special in- 
terest. 

However, the Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican 83d Congress—this new 
Republican team of which so much has been 
said and written—has a great record of 
achievement in the general field of good 
government. 

Let me list here, in quick summary, some 
of the outs accomplishments which 
resulted from the fact that in November 
1952, the American. voters put an end to 
Trumanism and placed in the White House 
one of the greatest of our alltime Ameri- 
cans—Dwight D. Eisenhower, who is affec- 
tionately called Ike by millions of his fellow 
citizens. 

1. The terrible war in Korea has been 
ended and in the month of August peace 
was brought to the entire world for the first 
time in 25 years as the Indochina war was 
also brought to a close without the involve- 
ment of America or the loss of a single Amer- 
ican soldier. 

2. Despite the prophets of gloom and de- 
spair, we have moved from war Into a peace- 
time economy without suffering from either 
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a recession or a depression. Construction is 
taking piace at an alltime high. We have 
the highest employment of any year in our 
peacetime history with more men working 
for more pay than ever before. That makes 
for a good market and helps account for the 
record-breaking consumption of such farm 
products as beef and pork. 

3. Federal spending has been sharply re- 
duced. We already have more than 240,000 
fewer people working on the Federal payroll 
than when Eisenhower took office. Your 
Government is costing you less so you can 
keep more of what you earn to spend on your 
own family and for your own needs. 

4. Taxes have been sharply reduced, Near- 
ly a billion dollars a year have been cut off 
from the so-called excise taxes alone. These 
are the Federal sales taxes which Democratic 
Congresses imposed and which are paid in 
part when you buy a watch or a suitcase or 
a ticket to travel or a ticket to the movies 
and which are paid in part, indirectly, as they 
are “covered in” on the cost of an automo- 
bile, a suit of clothes, or anything else you 
have to buy. In addition, your income taxes 
were dropped on an average of 10 percent and 
many special exemptions and considerations 
were given the so-called little taxpayer. 
In all, $7,400,000,000 have been saved the 
Nation's taxpayers of which $4,700,000,000 is 
saved to the individual taxpayer. This is the 
first tax reduction bill since the Republican 
80th Congress made a cut in taxes. 

5. Building the St. Lawrence seaway—a 
project which will save every South Dakota 
citizen money as he buys heavy products 
shipped in from the east and which will in- 
crease his income on everything he raises 
and ships east. 

6. Conservation and REA and RTA: These 
vast achievements I have previously men- 
tioned, Mr. President, but the 83d Congress 
has well been called the most conservation- 
minded Congress since the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt. And our record on REA and RTA 
is above all criticism. 

7. Honesty has been restored to Govern- 
ment. Once again public office has become a 
public trust. Perhaps this can be demon- 
strated by the fact the Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington reports that since the inau- 
guration of President Eisenhower, “Sales of 
whisky have fallen off 25 percent and the 
sale of alarm clocks has incrensed by 35 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia.” 

8. President Eisenhower pledged himself 
to get the Communists out of Government. 
The statistics show that since he took the 
oath of office he has removed from the Fed- 
eral payroll 2,486 security risks which the 
FBI and other security agencies reported 
would jeopardize our security and endanger 
our peace if they remained in office. All 
2,486 of these faithless Americans and Com- 
munist agents were placed in office by either 
the Fair Deal or the New Deal, but, like 
George Washington, President Eisenhower 
believes that “only Americans should be 
placed on guard” in public office. 

9. Veterans’ benefits and social security 
benefits have been greatly increased under 
the new administration. Benefits to our 
elderly citizens have been expanded az much 
as $25 per month. 

10. Price and wage controls were ended by 
the 83d Congress so that markets could be 
reopened for our farm products and so that 
workingmen could again have a full and fair 
opportunity to get ahead and to care for 
their families. 

11. Special attention was devoted to the 
highway situation in America. We passed 
the first billion dollar highway improvement 
program in our Nation’s history. Much of 
this was earmarked for improvement of 
farm-to-mrarket roads and many millions 
of dollars from this appropriation will be 
utilized in South Dakota. 

12. Benefits for farmers: Except for the 
“no decision”’ fight fought over price sup- 
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port levels, as I have previously stated, this 
83d Congress has compiled a tremendous 
record of tax concessions, conservation aids, 
and overall farm benefits looking to the per- 
manent prosperity of our American farmers. 
Among other things, more effective steps 
have been taken to keep out competitive 
farm imports than at any time in the past 
20 years. No change was made in the price 
support program for nonbasics and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced that 
next year corn will again be supported at 
90 percent. Thus, in South Dakota, only 
wheat has been effected by the new 

tion and it is reported that wheat will be 
supported at $2.05 per bushel. I insist we 
must find a better support level and pro- 
vide better prices for wheat producers and 
I pledge myself to continue the fight for 
full parity income for the American farmer. 
In the meantime, we can be gratified that 
our farm bloc was able to defeat the effort 
to substitute flexible price supports ranging 
from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity for 
our prevailing farm program. 

13. National defense: In this 


Look to our national defense establishments. 
Our defense is costing us sharply less but 
our defenses against have been 
greatly strengthened. We lead the world in 
jet planes, in electronic defenses, and in 
fighting strength in the air and on the sea. 
Boys are no longer being drafted from their 
homes to fight in foreign lands and not 
since the days of George Washington has our 
Nation had a leader as able as President 
Eisenhower to protect our peace and to safe- 
guard our national security. Here is a Pres- 
ident who is respected and admired through- 
out the world and if given adequate and 
proper support he is indeed, the world’s best 
hope for peace. ; 

I have listed only 12 of the 54 significant 
achievements of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the 83d Congress which is about to 
adjourn. The Eisenhower batting average 
is 0.830 percent—a mighty fine batting aver- 
age unequaled by any big league batter in 

erican baseball history. 


acted into law by this Republican 83d Con- 
gress. 
As a freshman Member of the Senate, like 


! 
he 
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congratulate this and President 
Eisenhower on the fact that by working to- 
gether in harness this team has made a record 
of achievement which ranks high among that 
of all American Out of the dark 
days and nights of the Korean war, this 
team has brought us into the broad daylight 
of world peace. And it has made the passage 
from war to peace without serious economic 
repercussions and without the customary 
postwar depression. With peace in the world 
and with continuing prosperity at home, we 
can all look forward to an era of increasing 
opportunity for all the people of America. 


When I first ran for Congress I set as my 
goal the determination to help provide “a 
fair chance for a free people” in America. 
Our freedoms remain intact. The spirit of 
liberty and independence which settled this 
continent and made us the leader of the 
modern world still functions in our cherished 
Republic. Toward these goals the 83d Con- 
gress has indeed contributed much. As we 
approach adjournment, we can take satis- 
faction in our work as we rededicate ourselves 
to still greater and more fruitful results in 
the years ahead. 





The Appropriation Bills 
SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, stand- 
ing here on this floor, I have witnessed 
the close of 53 sessions of the United 
States Congress. And this is the gloom- 
iest close of any session of the Congress 
I have attended in those 44 years. 

Both at home and abroad, we are con- 
fronted with failure of American poli- 
cies and a consequent menace to Amer- 
ican prosperity and security unprece- 
dented in the history of our Government 
from 1784 down to the present day. 

Abroad our prestige and influence is 
at its lowest ebb. 

Here in the House at the close of the 


people when Congress met in January 
of 1953. - 

When this Congress convened we had 
unqualified assurance—as announced 
through the press and from the hus- 
tings—by those in a position to speak 
with authority, that this Congress would 
balance the budget; that it would reduce 
the national debt; that it would elimi- 
nate deficit spending; that it would en- 
hance the buying power of the dollar; 
and that it would reduce the cost of 
living. 

President Eisenhower, in his cam- 
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They came in at the opening of the 
session with a long and ambitious list of 
promises of drastic retrenchment. As 
the session proceeded they have had to 
repeatedly revise their schedule ang 
back away from their widely advertiseq 
programs and bring in supplementals to 
replace the cuts. As the Wall Stree 
Journal disconsolately inquires, “If the 
1955 deficit exceeded expectations it is 
fair to ask when, if ever, the administra. 
tion proposes to balance the budget.” 

Today Congress is adjourning and the 
Government reports that it had gone 
into the red by $2 billion during the 
month of July—the first month of the 
new fiscal year 1955. 

This deficit resulted from the expend- 
iture of $4,827,000,000 during the month 
aaee as against receipts of $2,828,000,. 


It is to be noted that this deficit for the 
first month of the fiscal year 1955 was 
higher than the deficit for the first 
month of the fiscal year 1954. 

Congress voted $54.3 billion in new 
money for Federal operations in fiscal 
1955, which is $2.6 billion below the 
budget estimates. 

“There have been some bigger cuts but 
not in recent years,” said Chairman Ta- 
BER. But the 82d Congress is within re- 
cent years and the cut below the budget 
estimates for that year was $10 billion 
after the last conference report was 
signed—and then $8.5 billion after the 
Senate had reopened the appropriation 
for atomic energy: 

Two of the supply bills sent to the 
White House this session actually ap- 
propriated more money than the admin- 
istration asked. And a third reached the 
President in exactly the amount he had 
requested. It has been some time since 
we heard of the meat ax. 

Following the failure of the special 
squad of business experts drawn from 
the financial centers of the Nation in 
the 80th Congress, the system was re- 
vised in the 83d Congress. Instead of 
taking the corporation executives them- 
selves, they mobilized some 29 or more 
first lieutenants from the big-business 
units to knock the billions out of the ad- 
ministration’s budgets. The identities 
of these Sherlocks are a carefully 
guarded secret and there is no way of 
knowing whether they pass on the 
amount of the funds for Federal agencies 
which regulate the business of the in- 
vestigators under the law, or whether 
in some instances—notably REA and 
TVA and so forth—they are recruited 
from interests which hope to take over 
the business of the units which they in- 
vestigate or otherwise promote private 
enterprises in that particular field. Or 
whether farm cooperatives and Federal 
farm agencies are being investigated and 
criticized by men in the grain or packing 
industries whose profits are enhanced by 
low prices for farm products. It is all 
done in the dark and is strictly a star 
chamber 


proceeding. 

It is doubtless true, as the chairman 
explains, that these business representa- 
tives are “some of the highest grade peo- 
ple in the country.” But their point of 
view is not necessarily that of the con- 
sumers whom the Federal untilities serve 
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or of the Members of the Congress who 
wrote the laws and established and 
financed the agencies under investiga- 
tion. And as has been seen, they were 
no more successful in balancing the 
budget than their predecessors in the 
goth Congress. In the end the effective 
work of the hearings- had to be turned 
out by the staff of the committee. 

In this connection, it is to be noted 
that a local paper editorially referred 
to the passage of the 10 supply bills be- 
fore June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
as a major achievement and the Presi- 
dent addressed a letter to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions felicitating him on this exceptional 
accomplishment. 

Iam always glad to see the House given 
credit where credit is due. But it must 
be confessed that the enactment of the 
supply bills before the end of the 
fiscal year is a Senate achievement. 
When we reported the one-package bill 
in the 81st Congress, it included all bills 
enacted before the June 30 deadline this 
year. The committee reported it out 
March 21 and notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles placed in its way, it passed the 
House May 10—more than a month be- 
fore the last of the same bills passed the 
House this year. The only difference 
was that the Senate, unable to get in 
many increases, as they did this year, de- 
layed consideration of the bill until 
August. Had the Senate acted as 
promptly that year as this year, we would 
have made a record indeed. So, reluc- 
tantly, it must be conceded that the 
credit is due the Senate rather than the 
House. 

Notwithstanding the assurances of 
every congressional and administration 
leader, the budget has not been balanced 
and there is no indication that it can 
be balanced in the remaining 2 years of 
this administration. 

And for every deficit expenditure 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
national debt. This administration was 
swept into office on a platform promising 
an end to deficit spending and a reduc- 
tion in the national debt. The only at- 
tention it has given the subject is to 
continue deficit financing and to in- 
crease the public debt until it was neces- 
sary to enact a bill raising the statutory 
limit on the debt from $275 billion to 
$290 billion. As a result the purchasing 
power of the dollar has dropped, the 
cost of living has increased, the value of 
government bonds has deteriorated, and 


the United States Government is that’ 


much further along the road to bank- 
ruptcy. No more deplorable record has 


ever been made in the fiscal history of 
the country. 


On March 18 last, I made some re- 
marks in the House on the measure 
pending at the time to revise the in- 
ternal-revenue laws of the United States, 
a revenue-reducing measure. These re- 
marks appropriately apply here and I 
Wish to voice them again. I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of tax reduc- 
tion. I think there can be no Member of 
the Congress on this floor or on the floor of 
the other body, who has been or is today 
more emphatic and insistent in his ad- 
Vocacy of approximate tax reduction. 
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Both political parties, in their platforms, 
and every Member of the House and Senate, 
collectively and individually are committed 
to tax reduction; have pledged themselves 
directly or indirectly, to their various con- 
stituencies to retrench expenditures, to bal- 
ance the budget, to lower the national debt 
and to reduce taxes, especially to reduce 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding these assurances we have 
not balanced the budget. We are every day 
consistently spending more than we take in. 
The national debt is growing steadily, and 
we are now asked to raise the statutory 
ceiling on the debt so that we may increase 
it instead of decreasing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of lower taxes, 
not only because we have promised it but 
because it is imperative if we are to avoid 
financial and economic castrophe. 

But for everything under Heaven there ts 
an appointed season and an appropriate 
time. “There is a time to weep and a time 
to laugh. There is a time to mourn and a 
time to dance.” There is a time to levy 
taxes and a time to reduce taxes. 

And this is not the appointed or appro- 
priate time to reduce taxes. 

Never before in the history of the Repub- 
lic, since Hamilton took office as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, have our na- 
tional finances been in such desperate 
straits. And the situation grows daily pro- 
gressively worse. i 

I daresay a majority of the Members of 
the Congress are on the boards of directors 
of hometown banks. There are Members of 
the. Congress who are serving today on the 
boards of directors of some of the greatest 
banks in the United States. There are many 
more Members who like myself are on the 
boards of various small country banks of 
such limited capacity and resources as to re- 
quire minute scrutiny of every application 
for credits and discounts. But there is not 
a Member here serving on the board of any 
bank, large or small, who, if the United 
States were a corporation or an individual, 
applying for a loan of $5 or $5 billion, would 
not immediately upon the submission of 
its statement of financial worth, demand 
that the applicant immediately come in and 
start payment on its obligations and 
Promptly and drastically curtail its over- 
drafts of deficit spending. 

And that is what we should do here today. 
We should provide irrevocably—in this bill 
or in the next germane bill enacted—that 
the first $5 billion paid into the Treasury of 
the United States each fiscal year should be 
applied as a payment on the national debt. 
That should be the minimum. Even at that 
pitiful rate of payment it would require 55 
years to liquidate the debt. It would be the 
year of our Lord 2009 before the last of the 
bondholders were paid in full. And unless 
some steps are taken—and taken soon—the 
bondholders will eventually find themselves 
with these beautifully engraved certificates 
fit only to be used as wallpaper along with 
similar certificates issued by fly-by-night 
gold-mine promoters and duster oil stocks. 

Mr. Chairman, these are times of peace, 
such as we had from the close of the Second 
World War in 1945. Let us look at the record 
of those years. In 1946 we took in $45 mil- 
lion more than we paid out. In 1947 we took 
in $5 billion more than we paid out. In 1948 
we took in $6 billion more than we paid out. 
In 1950 we took in $450 million more than 
we paid out, and in 1951 we took in over a 
billion dollars more than we paid out. But 
today, with no all-out war, and with the 
highest national income and highest Fed- 
eral revenues in history we are spending 
vastly more money than we take in. 

Notwithstanding all our pledges to balance 
the budget, we are not balancing the budget 
and there is no prospect that we will balance 
even next year’s budget. At the close of the 
World War in 1945, the national debt stood 
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in round figures at $279 billion. We steadily 
reduced that debt until at the close of 1952 
it had dropped to approximately . $267 bil- 
lion. Today they are clamoring to raise the 
legal debt ceiling of $275 billion. Instead of 
retrenching expenditure and balancing the 
budget and reducing the national debt they 
propose further deficit spending, and an in- 
crease in the national debt, and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the buying power of the 
dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a very 
serious question, and the country is en- 
titled to an honest answer. If, with the 
revenue coming in from all these taxes, we 
can’t pay expenses and balance the budget 
and hold the national debt down to where 
it is now, how can we hope to pay expenses 
and hold down the national debt and keep 
the dollar at its present value, when we 
cancel these taxes, and all this revenue we 
have derived from these taxes stops coming 
in? That is the one question before the 
Congress and the country today. 

And twisting statements of facts will not 
help the situation. It was astonishing to 
hear on the floor recently—after repeated 
and complete disproval in former sessions— 
the claim that the 80th Congress balanced 
the budget. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. We went in the red in the Hoover 
administration. We took over the Govern- 
ment in 1933 still in the red. We turned it 
back in 1948 in the black. The budget was 
not balanced by the 80th Congress. If any- 
one has any apprehension of misgivings on 
that score they have but to turn to table 5, 
on page Al0, of the budget submitted in 
1948. It is there in black and white. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a simple 
matter of political or partisan issues. [It is 
a matter fraught with the most serious con- 
sequences. We are engaged today in a cold 
war of extermination. It is a battle for sur- 
vival. It is nonetheless awesome because it 
is an economic war. Because if we lose the 
economic war, we have lost the militery war. 
Stalin sat by waiting for us to spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy and then expected 
to take us over without a blow. This bill, 
reducing the national revenues, accelerates 
our rate of speed on the downgrade to the 
very situation for which he was waiting. 

This bill is a bill to reduce national rev- 
enues, a bill to defer indefinitely hope of 
balancing the budget, a bill to increase the 
national debt, a bill to further decrease the 
purchasing power of the dollar, a bill to for- 
feit the confidence of the investing public. 


Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to sound busi- 
ness commonsense. Let us refuse to spend 
more money than we take in. Let us retain 
sufficient taxes to pay our way. Let us insist 
on the adoption of some orderly method of 
servicing the national debt that will bring 
our bonds back to par. While we continue 
to negotiate with every form of foreign 
banditry, let us pay our debts and keep our 
powder dry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


Republican SocialSecurity Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the enactment of H. R. 9366, to extend 
and improve the social-security system, 
represents one of the most outstanding 
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achievements of this the 83d Congress. 
It extends vital retirement and survivor- 
ship protection to over 10 million Ameri- 
cans for the first time. Moreover, the 
bill provides substantial increases in 
benefits both for those who are already 
drawing benefits and for those who will 
become entitled to benefits in the future. 

This new legislation is of such im- 
portance to my constituents that I shall 
set out some of its highlights and, at 
my own expense, have reprints made of 
this speech in order to make this in- 
formation available to every family in 
my congressional district. These high- 
lights are as follows: 

I. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


First. Farmers: The bill extends 
social-security coverage for the first 
time to self-employed farm owners and 
operators. This means that old-age 
and survivors insurance protection will 
be extended to about 3.6 million farmers, 
their wives, and their children. 

Second. Farm workers: The bill also 
extends coverage to about 2 million 
farmworkers who are not covered today. 
In general, farmworkers who are em- 
ployed regularly by one farmer are 
covered at the present time. The bill 
extends this same protection to those 
farmworkers who earn $100 or more in 
the course of a year from one employer. 

Third. Professional groups: The bill 
extends social-security coverage to ac- 
countants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians. As & result, the only pro- 
fessional groups which will not be 
covered by social security in the future 
are lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other 
medically related professions. 

Fourth. Ministers: The bill covers 
ministers and members of religious 
orders, whether self-employed or em- 
Ployees, if they elect individually for 
coverage on the same basis as self- 
employed individuals. It is estimated 
that this amendment will extend cover- 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

Fifth. State and local employees: The 
bill extends coverage to the employees 
of State and local goverments who are 
covered by State and local retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire- 
men—-under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the States and Federal Govern- 
ment, if a majority of the members of 
the system vote in a referendum in favor 
of coverage. There are about 3.5 million 
persons in this group. 

Sixth. Domestic workers: The bill ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers in 
private homes—and others who perform 
work not in the course of the employer’s 
place of business—who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extend coverage to about 
250,000 persons. 

II. INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


First. More than 6.5 million persons 
now on the benefit rolls will have their 
benefits increased as of September 1, 
1954. The average increase for retired 
workers will be about $6 a month, with 
proportionate increases for dependents 
and survivors. The range in primary 
insurance amounts for those now on the 
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rolls will be $30 to $98.50, as compared 
to $25 to $85 under present law. 

Second. Persons who retire or die in 
the future will, in general, have their 
benefits computed by the following new 
formula: 55 percent of the first $110 
of average monthly wage—rather than 
$100 as in present law—plus 20 percent 
of the next $240—rather than 15 per- 
cent of the next $200. Thus, an individ- 
ual’s retirement benefit will be as high 
as $108.50 a month, and he and his wife 
together can receive as much as $162.75 
in retirement benefits. 

Third. The minimum monthly benefit 
amount for a retired worker will be $30, 
and the minimum amount payable where 
only one survivor is entitled to benefits 
on the decreased insured person’s earn- 
ings will be $30. 

Fourth. The maximum monthly fam- 
ily benefit of $168.75 wil be increased 
to $200; the provision of existing law 
that total family benefits cannot exceed 
80 percent of the worker’s average 
monthly wage will not reduce total 
family benefits below 1% times the 
insured worker’s primary insurance 
amount or $50, whichever is the 
greater. 

III. EARNINGS BASE 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

IV. COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his average 
monthly wage for benefit purposes up to 
5 years of his lowest earnings. 

Vv. RETIREMENT TEST 


The earnings limitation will be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
75, as under present law. For benefi- 
ciaries under age 72, the earnings limi- 
tation would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary can earn as much as $1,200 
in a year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He will lose a month’s bene- 
fit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess of 
$1,200, but in no case will he lose bene- 
fits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States will have their benefits withheld 
for any month in which they worked on 
7 or more days. 

VI. ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


(a) As an alternative to the present 
requirements for fully insured status, an 
individual will be fully insured if all the 
quarters elapsing after 1954 and up to the 
quarter of his death or attainment of age 
65 were quarters of coverage, provided 
he had at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1954. 

(b) Benefits will be paid to the sur- 
viving aged widow, widowed mother, 
and children, or parents of any indi- 
vidual who died after 1939 and prior to 
September 1, 1950, and had at least 6 
quarters of coverage. 

VII. PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR 

DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 

was under an extended total disability 





September 15 


will be excluded in determining his in. 
sured status and the amount of benefits 
payable to him upon retirement or to his 
survivors in the event of hisdeath. Only 
disabilities lasting more than 6 months 
will be taken into account. Determina- 
tions of disabilities generally ‘will be 
made by State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies or other appropriate State 
agencies pursuant to agreements with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


VIII. RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR worK 
AFTER ENTITLEMENT 


An individual may have his benefit re- 
computed to take into account additional 
earnings after entitlement if he has 
covered earnings of more than $1,200 in 
a calendar year after 1953 and after the 
year in which his benefit was last com- 
puted. 

IX. CONTRIBUTION RATES 


Employers and employees will continue 
to share equally with the rates on each 
being as follows: 


Rate 
Calendar year: (percent) 
SIN EE Sed cccnstnassntncdbiwacoe 2 
Rn cicihutitibbindnatisdclidiamiena 2 
Fe ininactptananpmetitdeiiiinas 3 
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The self-employed will pay 112 times 
the above rates. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


First. The provisions of the 1952 
amendments, presently scheduled to ex- 
pire on September 30, 1954, with respect 
to temporary increases in Federal pay- 
ments to State for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled are extended through Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Second. The provisions of the 1950 
amendments for approval of certain 
State plans for aid ‘o the blind which did 
not meet the requirements of clause (8) 
of section 1002 (a) of the Social Security 
Act are extended from June 30, 1955, to 
June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only the high- 
lights of this legislation and many of my 
constituents will probably have questions 
regarding the way this legislation affects 


‘ them individually. If such is the case, I 


will be delighted to furnish complete in- 
formation, if they will write to me at 403 
Old House Office Building and give me 
the facts in their particular case. 





Question of the Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what was 
that those “experts”* were saying about 
the weakness of Chiang Kai-shek’s For- 
mosa forces? 

*Synonym for Democrats. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 , 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
that I delivered before the First Catho- 
lic Slovak Union of the United States at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be here tonight because 
your organization represents the spirit of 
American patriotism—loyalty to the Re- 
public, Christian service to your fellow man, 
devotion to your religious faith, and faith in 
God. 

The First Catholic Slovak Union has 
gained a place of high honor and prestige 
because its members are joined together in 
good will, brotherhood, tolerance, and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

It serves America by preaching and prac- 
ticing good citizenship, civic responsibility, 
true allegiance to the ideals of freedom, and 
obedience to the laws of God and man. 

I am proud to join you in this 40th year 
jubilee of the Jednota Home and to offer you 
my warmest and most simcere congratula- 
tions. 

This home stands as a living monument 
to get Christian principles—to do good, to 
brighten the lives of orphan children, and 
to help in their development into upright 
men and women of high moral character. 

No more noble can be served 
than that which guides the footsteps of lit- 
tle children toward a better life. 

May the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
bless your work and may the Jednota Home 
prosper for greater service in the cause of 
human brotherhood. 

Our Nation is made up of the world's peo- 
ple, All of us, or our ancestors, came here 
because in this free country we could live in 
liberty, in peace, tolerance, and good will. 

We wanted freedom to worship God in our 
own way. Many sought a haven from per- 
secution and tyranny. All found in the 
New World opportunity to grow and pros- 
per and to build a better life for themselves 
and their children, 

Every race, every religion, and every na- 
tional origin is represented in the great 
melting pot that is America. Here is com- 
bined the ancient traditions and culture of 
the Old World with the youthful vigor of the 
new. 

We take pride in our ancestry, and it ts 
proper that we should, but we are all Amer- 
icans first. 

When the vicious forces of aggression twice 
plunged the world into war no barrier of race 
or color, religion, or national origin blocked 
the way to service under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Men with racial names of half the world 
fought and died as heroes. They covered 
themselves with everlasting fame and glory 
in defense of these United States and the 
a of freedom that are symbolized by our 

g. 

Your organization may be proud of its out- 
standing contribution to the cause of free- 
dom. Of your total membership one-fourth 
‘ton in the Armed Forces during World War 


Six hundred and fifty names of American 
heroes are listed on the honor roll of your 
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members who gave their lives to protect our 
freedom and our flag. 

But the issue between human freedom and 
the forces of enslavement has not been set- 
tled. 

We have learned that there can be no com- 
promise with communism—that strength is 
the only language that the Kremlin under- 
stands. 

We have learned by bitter experience that 
appeasement is not the way to peace. 

We have learned that weakness is an in- 
vitation to further aggression and a threat 
to the safety and security of our Republic. 

We recognize that the only threat to peace 
and freedom comes from the ambition of 
Soviet imperialists to dominate and enslave 
the world. 

So long as communism conspires behind 
the Iron Curtain for the destruction of all 
human liberty, we are not free from danger. 

So long as a godless, ruthless enemy of 
honor and morality looks upon the United 
States as its final goal for world conquest, 
we must be 

It would be extreme folly, if not a major 
crime, to underestimate the military capa- 
bilities of Red Russia and its satellites. 

Inside the Soviet there is the most vigor- 
ous war-like preparation. The Communists 
have miilions of men under arms. They have 
more mifllions of potential reserves to be 
drawn from the 800 million people under 
their absolute power in Burope and Asia. 
They have the most intense program of mili- 
tary training the world has ever known. 

And, remember this, they are not far be- 
hind us in the development of atomic 
weapons and the hydrogen bomb. 

We pray that war may not come, but if it 
does, we know it will strike with lightning 
speed. 

For the first time in our history our civilian 
population, your home and mine, your fam- 
ily and mine, will be targets for direct attack 
with weapons more terrifying than anything 
ever before used in warfare. 

It will be more terrible, more destructive 
of human values, than any other conflict in 
all history. In such a war there will be no 
victory—only death and destruction. All the 
civilization built by man’s genius through 
the centuries will be blasted off the face of 
the earth. 


That is a grim picture. 
to think about. But you and 
no matter how much we love 
not be achieved through weakness. 

I place no confidence whatever in the idea 
that we can live at peace with the enemies 
of freedom who now rule the Soviet. 

We had high hopes when the United Na- 
tions entered into a solemn pact with the 
preservation of peace as its great objective. 
But from the very beginning Russia has done 
everything within its power to defeat the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Communist Russia has sabotaged every ef- 
fort for peace will continue to do so. 
Now Communist China seeks a place in the 
United Nations to stand with Moscow in 
opposition to ideals of freedom and human 
dignity. 

The American people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
majority of Amer’cans would favor a new 
organization of nations, truly united for 
peace in the world. 

Such an organization should include only 
those nations that are dedicated to the 
principles of honor and justice and the right 
of freemen to govern themselves. 

It would be an organization that looks 
to God as the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
and is obedient to the will of the Almighty. 

Such an , standing together, 
would have the moral and military strength 
to free the world from the threat of en- 
slavement under communism. 
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I believe the most effective step to pre- 
vent Communist aggression would be a 
warning that any attempt to violate the 
peace of the world would bring total destruc- 
tion to the heart of Russia with the hydrogen 
bomb. 

I believe that such a warning, backed by 
the combined strength of the free nations 
and the great productive capacity of the 
United States, would put fear in the heart of 
every Communist in the Kremlin. 

It would encourage the millions of 
courageous men and women behind the Iron 
Curtain who despise communism. It would 
brighten their hope that one day they too 
will live in freedom—free to choose their 
— form of government by their own free 
will. 

The principle of self-determination is an 
integral part of human freedom which the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic declared 
to be a sacred endowment from divine 
providence. 

In the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they proclaimed that govern- 
ments instituted among men derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

If that great principle had been honored, 
civilization would not now be facing the 
threat of destruction in atomic warfare. 

If the nations of the world could accept 
and observe that principle it would. solve 
many of our problems. The cause of all 
freedom-loving people would be advanced 
if Slovakia and all other nations held cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain could gain the 
right to determine their own destiny. 

All men of good will support the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
independence. We pray that God in his in- 
finite mercy, may speed the day of their 
liberation. 

We pray that America may never turn 
away from its historic mission—to defend 
liberty, to oppose oppression, to stand against 
injustice, and to support the aspirations of 
all men of good will for a world of peace. 

We hope-and pray for the day when all 
nations will lay down their arms and live 
in brotherhood under God. 

But until that day dawns we must be 
prepared to defend the God-given freedom 
that we hold sacreci. 

"We want a strong America. 

‘We want an America in which every citi- 
zen is fully conscious of his individual re- 


sponsibility for the preservation of our 
freedom. 


We want an America in which every citi- 
zen will recognize his obligation to take an 
active interest in the affairs of government. 

We want an America with the highest 
‘moral and spiritual standards to set before 
the world an example of honor, courage, and 
righteousness. 

Standing before you tonight I am proud 
to praise the leaders and members of this 
great organization for their loyal, vigorous, 
and determined dedication to these ob- 
jectives. 

Again, I am happy to congratulate the 
First Catholic Slovak Union on its magnifi- 
cent contribution to the cultural, spiritual, 
and patriotic strength of the United States. 


Asian Pact Reached in Manila Marks 
United States Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, nations 
do not reach positions of world leader- 





— 
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ship easily or quickly. The British, un- 
der the direction of a series of brilliant 
Foreign Ministers, seized international 
prestige in the 19th century and retained 
it well into the 20th. Two world wars 
have reduced her influence, but the tra- 
dition of diplomatic skill remains even 
to this day. Our own country has been 
thrust into the role of No. 1 spokesman 
for the free world because of our eco- 
nomic, military, and strategic position. 
But the retention of this rank requires 
active, intelligent direction. 

We have begun to exercise this di- 
rection. Our participation in every con- 
structive program has been marked by 
difficulties and setbacks, to be sure, but 
they were not caused by American er- 
rors. They were prompted by foreign 
fears. In Asia, the SEATO agreement 
marks the first time in world history that 
the millions of people in this undevel- 
oped area have attempted to unite for 
any major purpose. Critics charge that 
the pact does not include still larger 
groups. 

In Asia, times move slowly, and a 
beginning is difficult to achieve. Noth- 
ing can be gained unless it is started, and 
we are starting. 





The Record of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a Member of Congress represent- 
ing the First Congressional District of 
Kansas, I avail myself of the unanimous 
consent of the House to review briefly 
the record of the 83d Congress that has 
completed its last session, and to ex- 
plain what has been my stand upon some 
of the main issues that have come before 
this honorable body. I wish just to state 
that my respect and admiration for the 
Members of this body increase with my 
acquaintance with them, and that I am 
happy to learn that the broad center 
aisle that separates the membership of 
the two parties has little or no signifi- 
cance in the decisions arrived at upon 
most of the questions that arise for de- 
bate and settlement. 

One of the first questions to arise in 
the 83d Congress was included in the 
bill to give to the States of Florida, Loui- 
siana, Texas, and California the interest 
of the Federal Government in the tide- 
lands oil area off the coast of these 
States. The Supreme Court had already 
decided that this was Federal property. 
It was estimated to be worth many bil- 
lions of dollars. I did not see then, and 
I cannot see now, any justification for 
the Federal Government giving to four 
States billions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty belonging to all the States. The 
center aisle did not mean a thing in the 
vote upon this issue. It is likely the 
greatest giveaway in the history of the 
world. I am glad that I opposed it, as I 
would do again. I also opposed giving, 
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without consideration, to private power 
interests, the potential power of Niagara 
Fails. There was no talk of mink coats 
or deep freezes in connection with these 
transactions. They would have been 
peanuts when billions were involved., In 
my opinion, the enactment of these 
laws is an entry on the debit side of the 
national ledger and is difficult to explain 
as anything other than the payment of 
a political debt. 

It is with a feeling of relief that I 
pass to the enactment of legislation 
which was of undoubted benefit to all 
the people. Such was the enactment of 
legislation making possible a beginning 
of joint soil-conservation and flood- 
prevention practices which will, in one 
integrated program, expedite such a 
water-control program as will at the 
same time save our soil, conserve the 
use of water, and largely prevent waste 
and destruction from excessive rainfall 
upon the land. The invention and de- 
velopment of modern earth-moving 
machinery has made such a program 
possible as it never was until within the 
last 20 years. Congress, under the lea- 
dership of able, progressive Members— 
both Democrats and Republicans—has 
wisely harkened to the admonition of 
soil-conservation experts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and has enacted 
progressive legislation in keeping with 
the times. It is to be regretted that 
some of the agencies in other depart- 
ments of the Government have not yet 
come to understand the great changes 
that have recently come about in mod- 
ern, up-to-date methods of flood con- 
trol and succeeded in having inserted 
into the bill when in the other body 
crippling amendments which will inter- 
fere with effective compliance with the 
wishes of the Members of Congress. In 
time this will be corrected as the new 
program proves its worth as it is bound 
to do. 

Flood prevention and soil conserva- 
tion go hand in hand; in fact soil-con- 
servation measures must precede flood- 
prevention measures. It was with this 
in view that I introduced a bill to make 
expenses incurred in soil-conservation 
practices deductible from farm income 
for income-tax purposes. This bill was 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I appeared before that com- 
mittee to explain its meaning and the 
justice of my stand. The committee 
brought out a tax bill containing all the 
essential provisions of my bill, and they 
are now. a part of the law of the land. 
These provisions will greatly encourage 
soil-conservation practices and expedite 
the flood-prevention program depend- 
ing upon them. 

However great the importance of flood- 
prevention measures on the land where 
the rain falls, they are only a part of the 
measures needed in the river basin and 
on the river channel. Nothing can take 
the place of channel improvement, bank 
stabilization, dikes, and proper flow ways. 
They are needed in any case, and it is a 
subversion of justice to attempt to tie 
them in with controversial issues. Any 
comprehensive, sensible water-control 
program must include all these measures. 
They are needed beyond any question, 


_and it is a disservice to the public to 
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attempt to tie them in with the contro. 
versial issue of big dams on the river 
channel. It only clouds the issue, creates 
dissension and controversy between seg. 
ments of society that should intelligently 
seek to understand each others problems 
and work them out together. 

There was no more controversial issue 
to arise in the 83d Congress than that of 
the so-called farm program. The entire 
problem revolves upon the question of 
prevention or handling of surplus farm 
commodities arising out of our super. 
abundance of rich agricultural land. The 
problem is as old as the Nation, but prac- 
tically nothing was done about it until 
the early thirties, when the economic 
situation of agriculturalists became un- 
bearable, and led to a general depression, 

The following are excerpts from the 
ReEcorpD of comments I made on the floor 
of the House during debate on the farm 
bill: 

I just want to say in conclusion, if we 
ruin the farmer, if we just put him in straits, 
we will all feel it. I do not care whether 
you are a white-collar man, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, a professional man, or who 
you are, you will all feel it up and down 
Main Street. Who was it that came before 
this House saying, “We must do something 
for the farmer” in the lean years of the early 
thirties? It was everybody, for we were all 
in distress. That could happen again. It is 
because we do not want it to happen, it is 
because we are determined that it shall not 
happen, that we should pass this bill giving 
the American farmer equal consideration 
with other segments of our population. 

Where is the most distress now? Why, it 
is among the manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery. The workers in that industry are 
nearly all out of a job. Why? Because the 
farmer cannot buy these tractors at the price 
he is getting for his products at the present 
time. I know, because I went through this 
situation. I know what happened to the 
cattlemen a year ago. I had 110 head of 
cattle on feed when I came to Congress, and 
I know I put up about $10,000. I know what 
is happening to the dairymen now. Those 
are things we have to think about. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say just one more 
word in passing about parity. Parity means 
equality; equality means justice; and 100 
percent of parity is just equal justice. We 
farmers are willing to take off that 10 per- 
cent just as a margin, give it to you, just as 
a bargaining figure. But when you do any- 
thing more than that you are simply asking 
the farmer to take less than is coming to him, 


The Winter Veterans Hospital: Dur- 
ing the past session, legislation that af- 
fected the veterans was of great interest 
to me. I was especially pleased that 
the 83d Congress saw fit to appropriate 
$21,133,000 to construct a new Winter 
Veterans Hospital in Topeka, Kans. 
This was a most needed project, and one 
in which I was most interested. All too 
often we forget the debt the Nation owes 
to its war veterans, to those who made 
it possible for this Nation to exist. I 
supported the measure to increase the 
pension benefits to those with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. After all, the 
wars were not won solely by those who 
were killed and maimed, but equally by 
those who survived. 

On railroad retirement I said for the 
REcorD: 

I rise in support of this bill. I have ree 
ceived from the leaders of the railroad 
brotherhoods nothing but approval of its 
provisions. These facts, coupled witb the 
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additional consideration that the funds in- 
volved in this bill are all contributed by the 
railroad management and the members of 
the railway brotherhoods, together with the 
fact that it is an economically sound ar- 
rangement, make it imperative that this bill 
shall be passed. I shall vote for the bill. 


On vocational training I quote for the 
RECORD: 

1 would like to identify myself with this 
very popular program. I am sure that we 
are not going to have a record vote on it. 
Mr. Chairman, it is with much satisfaction 
that I rise to support this amendment in- 
creasing the Federal appropriation for voca- 
tional training. Now that more and more 
youth of the country are given the opportu- 
nity, even compelled to attend school for a 
longer time than formerly, it is all the more 
important that they be given opportunity 
to learn some of the arts of making a living. 
Formerly, it was the custom that every male 
child should learn a trade and the custom 
of apprenticeship was universal. With the 
arrival of universal education that custom 
has been discontinued, but the basic reason 
for its existence in the past remains with 
us. While the arts and customs of making 
a living have changed, the necessity remains. 
There can be no more important undertak- 
ing on the part of the Federal Government 
than that of sharing with the several States 
the responsibility and expense of contrib- 
uting to the vocational training of the young 
people of the Nation. I shail support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia to increase the participation of the 
Federal Government in that program. 


On the motion to increase the postal 
rates, this is my record: 

After listening attentively to arguments 
on both sides, I am thoroughly convinced 
that this motion should not pass. The 
postal rate bill provides for an increase on 
first-class matter from 3 cents to 4 cents on 
weights up to 1 ounce, notwithstanding the 
fact that first-class mail is making a profit 
of more than $100 million per year. It 
provides for only a slight increase in postal 
rates for third- and fourth-class mail; not 
nearly enough to make up for the loss now 
sustained in those categories. Now, is it 
reasonable and just to increase the postal 
charge against the part paying its way for 
the benefit of the section that is not paying 
its way? To do so is to make every man, 
woman, and child, rich and peor @like, pay 
tribute of 1 cent to the users @he third- 
and fourth-class mail every time they drop 
a letter in the mailbox. It is not fair, and 
it is unjust to try to put the Members of 
Congress in a position where they would 
have to vote for this injustice in order to 
support a well-deserved increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employees. 

If we defeat this motion it is likely that 
the petition to bring out the Corbett bill 
before the House will receive the eight ad- 
ditional signatures which it now lacks and 
there may be time to do justice by the postal 
employees without at the same time levying 
unjust tribute upon every man, woman, and 
child in the United States every time they 
buy a postage stamp. 


On social security, I stated for the 
Recorp on June 1: 


This bill is not perfect. No bill so com- 
prehensive in nature and covering so broad 
a field could be perfect. But it is an im- 
provement over the present law, as it should 
be, and it will be further improved in the 
future sessions of Congress. It has, at their 
Own request, brought under coverage mil- 
lions of people not heretofore enjoying the 
benefits of social security. It has increased 
the cost of coverage to make more secure 
those already covered. This is something 
that had to be done in any case, as social 
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security is a business undertaking and must 
be on a business basis. Next to the United 
States Government this is the greatest busi- 
ness in the Nation. It must be actuarily 
sound. It is with great satisfaction that I 
support this bill. 


I made the following remarks when 
efforts were being made to cut appro- 
priations to land-grant colleges: 

Kansas State College is an institution of 
national importance with several thousand 
students from every part of the Nation. 
It seems to me that it is poor business on 
the part of the National Government to seek 
to economize at the expense of our schools. 
I submit the telegram from President Mc- 
Cain to be incluced in the Recorp. 


The appropriation which had been 
denied was restored. 


On juvenile delinquency, I said for the 
Recorp in part: 

Mr. Speaker, not only as a father, but as 
a citizen, I am greatly concerned about the 
increasing juvenile delinquency in this 
country. We are all concerned. Every man 
and woman in the Nation with any appre- 
ciation of the higher motivations of human 
beings must be greatly concerned. The 
question arises: What is the cause of this 
increase in delinquency among the youth of 
our land? Not until we have ascertained 
the cause can we intelligently even consider 
the remedy. 


It is important to notice that this 
problem is acute only in the great cen- 
ters of population where there is little 
or no opportunity for young people to 
find employment. There is no period in 
life wherein there is so much surplus 
energy and exuberance of spirit as in 
that of youth. I am confident that if 
the Government—local, State, and Na- 
tional—will devote half the time and 
effort in finding useful employment for 
the youth of our land that is now spent 
in apprehending and punishing them 
for misdemeanors, there will be no prob- 
lem of delinquency. 


On impacted schools: I supported leg- 
islation making appropriation to alle- 
viate the burden imposed upon certain 
school districts by the influx of Federal 
employees working in defense plants and 
military installations. 


On dairy price supports: No more vex- 
ing problem came before Congress than 
that concerning a support price on dairy 
products. It was plainly a belief among 
Members from the larger cities that but- 
ter is too high. I quote from the Recorp: 

Mr. Mituer of Kansas. As I remember, one 
of our colleagues from New York City raised 
the questions of why these farmers should 
not produce this butter at 50 cents a pound. 
I would suggest that if he would get up at 5 
or 6 o’clock in the morning, go out and feed 
those cows and milk them, then churn the 
butter, he would know the reason why. 


On farm subsidies: 

Mr. Miuiter of Kansas. From all I have 
heard here today, if I did not know any bet- 
ter, I would think that the farmers of this 
country were the only people being subsi- 
dized. The fact of the matter is that dur- 
ing the last 12 years the American people 
have paid $40 subsidy to other segments of 
this country where they have paid $1 to the 
farmer. 


Liquor advertising bill—I had this to 
say: 


Members of the committee, I belong to a 


fraternal organization that will not accept 
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as a member any person who is in any way 
connected with the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquor. It is a part of the unwritten 
law. As a citizen of the United States, I do 
not wish to have one one-hundred-sixty-mil- 
lionth part in promoting the liquor business. 


I am proud to have been a Member of 
the 83d Congress. I believe that history 
will show that in the main it has been a 
good Congress. Many beneficial laws 
have been enacted. During its sessions I 
voted on each issue upon its merits as I 
saw them without regard to political con- 
siderations. I accepted office acknowl- 
edging no obligation to any party, inter- 
est, or group. 

I have in every case voted my honest 
and considered convictions. This has 
been my conduct in the past, and it is my 
sole aim for the future. 


The Dairy Farmer and Milk Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker a state- 
ment published recently in the Detroit 
News deserves prominence in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, and is submitted for 
the purpose of being imprinted. The 
statement is as follows: 

THE Dairy FARMER AND MILK MARKETING 


Just what part does the dairy farmer play 
in supplying that always available bottle 
of pure fresh milk, without which our en- 
joyment of life would be seriousiy impaired? 

We all know that milk comes from cows 
but it’s a long way from the cow to the 
tables of the great majority of us. Not too 
long ago, there was a time when most peo- 
ple either owned a cow or obtained rnilk 
from a neighbor who did. But since the 
turn of the century, our population has been 
centering rapidly in cities until today a dairy 
cow is as remote from most of us as are 
foreign lands. 

But with milk it is not so—milk is a part 
of our daily lives—on milk we depend for 
30 percent of the food consumed—and we 
know that milk is fresh, and pure wherever 
it is obtained in the Detroit area and en- 
virons. 

The marketing of his milk supply is not a 
simple problem for the average farmer, es- 
pecially if he is serving a big city where 
health regulations are strict and the great- 
est of care must be used in producing milk 
of highest quality and purity. 

Of course there is an answer to these 
problems, otherwise, the dependability of 
your milk supply might not be certain as it 
is today. 

That answer comes from dairy farmers 
banding together in a democratic way and 
maintaining an organization to cope with 
their marketing problems after they have 
produced their milk in accordance with all 
of the health provisions laid down by city, 
State, and Federal authorities. 

The vast majority of dairy farmers sup- 
plying the Greater Detroit market depend 
upon their cooperative organization in the 
disposition of their milk from the time it 
is placed on a hauling truck at their milk 
houses" until the check for payment is re- 
ceived. The farmers have complete control 
of their association-—only actual dairy farm- 
ers have a voice in its management and 
cperating policies. 
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The Michigan Milk Producers Association 
is the dairy farmer’s own answer to his 
marketing problem—self-help, it could well 
be called, through the medium of working to- 
gether to attain a common goal. 

Briefly here are some of the things Mich- 
igan dairy farmers are doing for themselves 
through collective effort: 

Guaranteeing themselves a market for all 
of the milk they produce. 

Guaranteeing themselves prompt payment 
in full every month for all milk shipped, 
with their own reserve fund for use in emer- 
gencies. 

Operating their own quality control pro- 
gram, constantly seeking to produce higher 
grade products by means of research and 
education. 

Checking both weights and butterfat con- 
tent of milk shipped to insure accurate pay- 
ments for both quantity and quality. 

Operating under a plan of equalized pro- 
duction which levels the supply of milk 
throughout the year and protects consumers 
from shortages during the winter months 
when supply naturally isdown. This method 
of production control, known as the “base 
and excess plan” has worked to the great 
benefit of the consuming public, as well as 
the producers, in the past, and has been 
widely copied throughout the country. It 
was adopted by the Michigan Milk Producers 
Association more than 20 years ago. 

Maintaining a highly efficient transporta- 
tion system. 

Operating nine milk receiving depots 
throughout the producing area, which in- 
sures all dealers and distributors an ade- 
quate supply at competitive handling trans- 
portation costs. 

Operating two manufacturing plants to 
process surpluses of milk whenever neces- 
sary. There always is a flush season in milk 
production and without these standby facili- 
ties, large amounts of milk might be lost to 
the farmer members. 

There are many other self-helps provided 
through this method of cooperation in a non- 
profit association—things which no individ- 
ual farmer could do for himself. But, col- 
lectively, these farmers have solved many 
of their problems, which from the consum- 
ers’ standpoint means orderly marketing at 
lowest possible wholesale cost of the most 
important of all foods—milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Dairy farmers are using every means at 
their command to increase sales and- provide 
an outlet for the high production brought 
about largely through the urging of our 
Federal Government. Until such time as 
production and sales are brought more nearly 
into balance, dairy farmrers feel it neces- 
sary to look to the Government for some 
assistance in helping to solve the problem it 
Was so largely responsible in creating. To 
have a sound total economy, the farmer 
must have prices for his products in keeping 
with labor's wages and the prices of all other 
manufactured commodities. 


PARITY AND FARM PRICES 


Parity means equality. Parity is a word 
often used and almost as often misunder- 
stood. Parity for farm products refers to a 
price to the farmer in keeping with the prices 
he must pay for all other commodities he 
purchases. Guaranteeing the farmer a per- 
centage of parity makes it possible for the 
farmer to remain solvent, provided that per- 
centage is great enough to let him break 
even on the crops he produces. Breaking 
even means survival at about the lowest level. 
It aoesn't include increases in wages, extra 
pay for overtime nor paid vacations. 

As of June 15, farmers were receiving an 
average of 88 percent of parity on all farm 
crops but milk and dairy products brought 
Only 82 percent of parity. With city wages 
still climbing, the farmer is getting less and 
less for his labor. 
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Dairy price supports have been severely 
criticized. Out of more than $6 billion in- 
vestment in farm commodities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on May 31, 1954, 
only $257 million was in storage butter or a 
drop in the bucket compared to the total. 

Converting industry from a wartime basis 
cost the Government $65 billion. The Gov- 
ernment’s investment of about $6 billion in 
farm products compares with a $25 billion 
write-off on the wartime industrial accumu- 
lation. 

Farming is an industry just as is building 
tanks ‘or airplanes—increasing production 
rapidly is expensive—getting back from a 
wartime basis also takes time and money— 
the same protection is merited by the 
farmer as was and is being given to all other 
industries—that is democracy. 


Summary of the Work of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the work of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry during the 83d 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

UnttTep States SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Attached is a list of all bills approved by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry during the 83d Congress. 

A total of 196 bills, including 160 Senate 
bills and 15 resolutions and 21 House bills 
and joint resolutions, were referred to the 
committee during the 83d Congress. Of 
these, the committee reported 59 and 43 were 
enacted into law. 

The committee considered 47 nominations 
during the Congress, including the Secre- 
tary, Under Secretary, and five Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture. Nominations to the 
newly created Farm Credit Board were among 
those considered. All nominations were re- 
ported favorably and confirmed. 

During the first session, the committee 
conducted 60 days of hearings and held 23 
executive meetings. During the second ses- 
sion, the committee conducted 40 days of 
hearings and met in executive session 29 
times, making a total of 100 days of hearings 
and 52 executive sessions during the 83d 
Congress. 

In addition to handling specific legisla- 
tion, the committee held a series of hearings 
on foreign trade in agricultural commodities 
during the first session. This laid the 
groundwork for future legislation, since for- 
eign trade in agricultural products and our 
policies with respect to it have a profound 
effect on our domestic agricultural program. 
The testimony has been published in five 
volumes. 

Hearings were held in both sessions on the 
importation of wheat classified as “unfit for 
human consumption.” The hearings brought 
forth testimony showing that small quan- 
tities of Canadian damaged wheat had been 
brought into this country prior to 1950, but 
that during the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 
over 60 million bushels of wheat classified as 
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“wheat unfit for human consumption” had 
been imported into the United States. it 
was made evident that this wheat imported 
during the past 3 years into the United 
States on a tariff, loophole displaced the sale 
of good United States wheat, thereby de- 
pressing prices and making our import quota 
limitations ineffective. As a result of these 
hearings and investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, large importations of 
feed wheat have ceased and normal amounts 
are now being imported for legitimate pur- 
poses. Criminal and civil action has been 
taken against the importers who were con- 
verting such wheat to human use and to 
export under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 
LIST OF BILLS ACTED ON BY SENATE CoM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 83D 
CONGRESS 


8S. 725: National survey of forest resources 
extended to include Alaska and other terri- 
tories and possessions. Approved August 8, 
1953. (Public Law 224.) 

H. R. 2458 (S. 731): Authorizes the trans- 
fer of certain land at Cherry Point,N.C. Ap. 
proved August 8, 1953. (Public Law 234.) 

H. R. 3107 (S. 894): Provides for the con- 
veyance of certain national forest land in 
Basalt, Colo. Approved August 8, 1953. 
(Public Law 233.) 

S. 1152: Extends for a period of 5 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make loans to fur farmers. Ap- 
proved August 13, 1953. (Public Law 255.) 

H. R. 3480 (S. 1207): Extends until De- 
cember 31, 1955, the period for which foreign 
agricultural workers may be made available 
for employment in the United States. Ap- 
prived August 8, 1953. (Public Law 237.) 

S. 1276: Amends title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to permit increased 
interest rates and second mortgage loans. 
Approved July 22, 1954. (Public Law 521.) 

S. 1367: Extends the authority of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Complication to ex- 
pand the crop-insurance program into ad- 
ditional counties. Approved August 13, 1953. 
(Public Law 261.) 

S. 1381: Permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to rotate its stocks of commodi- 
ties to prevent deterioration and for other 
reasons. Approved July 29, 1954, (Public 
Law 554.) 

S. 1386; Adds coffee to the list of com- 
modities covered by the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Referred to House Committee on Agri- 
culture February 12, 1954. 

S. 1399:. Authorizes sale of certain im- 
provements on forest lands to the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association at their fair 
appraised value, the proceeds to be used for 
a Forest Service ranger dwelling. Approved 
June 18, 1954. (Public Law 401.) 


S. 1400: Permits the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to release reversionary rights in and 
to a tract of land located in Wake County, 
N.C. Approved June 21, 1954. (Public Law 
428.) 

H. R. 4853 (S. 1505): Reorganizes the 
Farm Credit Administration to provide in- 
creased farmer participation in management, 
and to make it an independent agency under 
a Federal Farm Credit Board: Approved 
August 6, 1953, (Public Law 202.) 

S. 1577: Authorizes the exchange of town 
lands for forest lands in Eagle County, Colo. 
Referred to House Committee on Agriculture 
January 25, 1954. 

8S. 1679: Consolidates and simplifies agri- 
cultural extension service authorizations. 
Approved June 26, 1953. (Public Law 83.) 

S. 1990: Would provide subpena power for 
investigations (now limited to proceedings) 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, and 
provide for injunctions against violations of 
the act. Referred to House Committee on 
Agriculture February 12, 1954. 
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S. 2055: Provides for the control of scrapie 
and blue tongue in sheep, and incipient or 
potentially serious minor outbreaks of dis- 
eases of animals. Approved August 8, 1953. 
(Public Law 227.) 

H. R. 5451 (S. 2099): Provides for 62-mil- 
lion-acre minimum wheat allotment for 1954 
and for wheat-marketing penalty equal to 45 
percent of the parity price. Approved 
July 14, 1953. (Public Law 117.) 

S. 2112: Provides for the transfer of price- 
support wheat to Pakistan to relieve famine, 
the proceeds from the sale of part of such 
wheat in Pakistan being used for benefit of 
people of Pakistan and other programs of 
mutual interest. Approved June 25, 1953. 
(Public Law 77.) é 

S. 2163: Authorizes the transfer of cotton- 
field station near Statesville, N. C., to the 
State of North Carolina. Approved August 
13, 1953. (Public Law 265.) 

S. 2249: Authorizes the President to use 
surplus agricultural commodities to assist in 
meeting famine or other urgent relief re- 
quirements of nations and peoples friendly 
to the United States. Approved August 7, 
1953. (Public Law 216.) 

H. R. 6054 (8. 2267): Provides for addi- 
tional emergency assistance to farmers and 
stockmen through economic disaster loans in 
production disaster areas, special livestock 
loans, and feed and seed assistance. Ap- 
proved July 14, 1953. (Public Law 115.) 

S. 2313: Adds wool to the list of commodi- 
ties covered by the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Referred to House Committee on Agriculture 
February 12, 1954. The substance of this 
bill was passed as part of H. R. 9680, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954. 

S. 2367: Authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to contract for general research 
work. Approved July 28, 1954. (Public Law 
545.) 

S. 2404: Authorizes bonding of packers. 
Reported to Senate with an amendment Jan- 
uary 11, 1954. 

8. 2475: (The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954) provides 
until June 30, 1957, for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign curren- 
cies and for the transfer of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to friendly nations for 
famine and other relief, and contains vari- 
ous permanent provisions for the use of agri- 
cultural commodities for domestic and for- 
eign relief and for barter for strategic mate- 
rials. Approved July 10, 1954. (Public Law 
480.) 

8. 2548: Provides for improved administra- 
tion of national forest and certain Bank- 
head-Jones Act lands by providing encour- 
agement for range improvement by per- 
mittees, compensation for such improve- 
ments lost through Government action or 
transfer of the permit, regulations govern- 
ing base property standards and transfer of 
permits, procedures for review of depart- 
mental decision, and multiple-use advisory 
boards. Referred to House Committee on 
Agriculture April 8, 1954. 

H. R. 6788 (S. 2549): (The Watershed Pro- 
tection and Plood Prevention Act) provides 
for technical and financial assistance to 
State and local agencies in undértaking 
flood-prevention work and agricultural 
phases of water management in watersheds 
and subwatersheds. Approved August 4, 
1954. (Public Law 566.) 

8. 2583: Provides indemnities for persons 
whose swine were destroyed in July 1952 
(prior to the beginning of the Federal-State 
indemnity program), because of infection 
or exposure to vesicular exanthema. Ap- 
Proved July 27, 1954. (Public Law 535.) 

H. R. 6665 (S. 2643): Increases the 1954 
national cotton-acreage allotment from 17,- 
910,448 to 21 million acres, plus (1) 315,000 
acres allocated one-half to Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and New Mexico, and one-half to the 
remaining States (with certain exceptions) ; 
(2) 59,374 acres to provide each State with 


at least u6 percent of its 1932 acreage; and 
(3) 4,968 acres to give Florida special relief, 
making the total acreage to be allotted 21,- 
379,342 acres. Also provided for distribution 
of the additional acreage allotted, made 
other changes in the cotton-quota law, 
provided increased allotments for types of 
wheat in short supply (durum), and per- 
mitted section 32 operations for Irish pota- 
toes. Approved January 30, 1954. (Public 
Law 290.) 

S. 2714: Increases Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration borrowing authority to $8,500,000,- 
000 (from $6,750,000,000). Approved March 
20, 1954. (Public Law 312.) 

S. 2715: Provides a statutory penalty for 
“excess” peanuts picked or threshed in vio- 
lation of producer’s agreement. Referred to 
House Committee on Agriculture June 8, 
1954. 

S. 2786: Consents to Southeastern Inter- 
state Forest Fire Protection Compact. Ap- 
proved July 27, 1954. (Public Law 536.) 

8S. 2911: Provides price support for wool 
and mohair through payments and other 
methods at levels necessary to obtain de- 
sired production. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture April 28, 1954. The 
substance of this bill was passed as part of 
H. R. 9680, the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

S. 2987: Provides for transfer of hay and 
pasture seeds by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to certain agencies administering 
grazing lands. Approved July 26, 1954. 
(Public Law 524.) 

S. 3050: Increases marketing penalty for 
tobacco to 50 percent (from 40 percent) of 
the average market price for the preceding 
marketing year. Approved June 22, 1954. 
(Public Law 425.) 

H.R. 9680 (S. 3052): (The Agricultural 
Act of 1954) provides support at 8214 to 90 
percent of parity for the 1955 crops of the 
basic agricultural commodities, provides an 
incentive support program for wool, and 
makes numerous other changes in the law 
with respect to price support, use of diverted 
acres, disposition of surplus commodities, 
quotas and acreage allotments, marketing 
agreements and orders, soil conservation, and 
agricultural attaches. Approved August 28, 
1954. (Public Law 690.) 

S. 3137: Extends the benefits of the Water 
Facilities Act (previously limited to the arid 
and semiarid areas) to the entire United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, changes the limitation of 
$100,000 for any one project to a limitation 
of $25,000 on the indebtedness of any indi- 
vidual and $250,000 on the indebtedness of 
any corporation or agency, provides for loans 
for general soil and water conservation 
work, and provides for a program of insured 
loans in addition to direct loans. Approved 
August 17, 1954. (Public Law 597.) 

8.3207: Removes the $10 limit on fees for 
registration of commission merchants and 
floor brokers under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Referred to House Committee on Agri- 
culture June 8, 1954. 

S. 3245: Authorizes until June 30, 1955, up 
to $15 million in emergency loans to farmers 
and stockmen in areas where other credit is 
temporarily not available. Approved August 
31, 1954. (Public Law 727.) 

S. 3339: Authorizes the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make land bank commis- 
sioner type loans until June 30, 1959. Re- 
ferred to House Committee on Agriculturce 
July 19, 1954. 

S. 3487: Permits the central and regional 
banks for cooperatives to issue consolidated 
debentures. Approved August 23, 1954. 
(Public Law 630.) 

8.3601: Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to exténd certain timber-cutting 
rights of the M. R. Prestridge Lumber Co. for 
5 years. Approved August 31, 1954. (Private 
Law 949.) 

H.R. 9756 (8. 3686): Increases Commodity 
Credit Corporation borrowing authority to 
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$10 billion (from $8,500,000,000). Approved 
August 31, 1954. (Public Law 754.) 

5S. 3697: Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with Canada and Mexico 
in controlling incipient or emergency out- 
breaks in those countries of insect pests or 
plant diseases. Approved August 13, 1954. 
(Public Law 586.) 

S. 3774: Extends the Watershed Protection 
and Plood Prevention Act to Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture August 16, 1954. 

S. 3800: Prohibits the introduction of cat- 
tle which have been infested with or exposed 
to ticks into the Virgin Islands, except from 
the British Virgin Islands for slaughter; and 
restores the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prohibit. the introduction of 
live poultry into the Virgin Islands to pre- 
vent the spread of disease. Passed Senate 
August 10, 1954. . 

Senate Joint Resolution 119: Validates 
conveyance of a 40-acre tract in Okaloosa 
County, Fla. Approved June 18, 1954. 
(Public Law 425.) 

House Joint Resolution 355 (S. J. Res. 121): 
Permits continuation of the Mexican farm 
labor recruitment program in the absence 
of agreement with Mexico. Approved March 
16,1954. (Public Law 309.) 

House Joint Resolution 458 (S. J. Res. 134): 
Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
quitclaim certain retained rights in land to 
the board of education of Irwin County, Ga, 
Approved July 2, 1954. (Public Law 473.) 

H.R.107: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consent to the transfer of the 
site of the original Fort Buford, N. Dak., to 
the State of North Dakota. Approved June 
18, 1954. (Public Law 409.) 

H.R. 3097: Provides for the transfer of 
certain land in Napa County, Calif., to the 
University of California. Approved June 28, 
1954. (Public Law 430.) 

H.R. 4017: Provides for the conveyance of 
certain land and improvements to the Eng- 
land Special School District, Arkansas. Ap- 
proved August 31, 1954. (Public Law 739.) 

H. R. 4928: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain land to the city 
of Clifton, N. J.. Approved July 27, 1954. 
(Public Law 541.) 

H.. R. 6263; Authorizis the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Rotary Club of Ketchikan, Alaska. Approved 
July 26, 1954. (Public Law 525.) 

H. R. 6393: Consents to the south central 
interstate forest fire protection compact. 
Approved August 24, 1954. (Public Law 642.) 

H. R. 6435: Includes onions and coffee in 
the list of commodities covered by the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. Passed Senate with 
amendments June 18, 1954. 


Hon. Lester C. Hunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


{ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


‘Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding the death of 
Senator Lester C. Hunt. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, as we come to the close of 
this 2d session of the 83d Congress, I want 
to say that I am saddened by the absence 
here of my good friend and colleague, Lester 
Hunt. 
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He was a distinguished governor of a great 
State before representing that State in the 
Senate of the United States. We served to- 
gether on the Judiciary Committee and we 
served together, during many trying days, 
as members of the Senate Crime Committee. 

. Lester Hunt was a devoted servant of the 
people, not only of his own State, but also 
of the United States. We will miss him 
greatly in the years ahead. America has 
suffered a loss in his passing. 


The Late Honorable Paul W. Shafer— 
Funeral Address by the Reverend Dr. 
Carleton B. Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
address made by the Reverend Dr. Carle- 
ton Brooks Miller, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Battle Creek, 
Mich., at the funeral services of our late 
colleague, Paul W. Shafer: 

In the year that Christ was born, there 
lived a Latin poet by the name of Horace. 
He was at the peak of his career at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. He wrote that 
immortal classic, Odes From Horace from 
which I now quote: 


“I have raised a monument more lasting 
than bronze 

Loftier than the royal peak of pyramids. 
No biting storms can bring it down: 

No impotent north wind 

Nor the unnumbered series of the years, 
Nor the swift course of time. 

I shall not wholly die.” 


Paul W. Shafer has moved on into that 
house appointed for all the living and his 
death is mourned by thousands in this Third 
Congressional District. 

I thought he was in very normal health, 
though deeply grieved, when we shared with 
him the loss of his wife, Ila, here 6 weeks 
ago. After the service was over, Paul met us 
out here in front of the church and shook 
hands’ and he greeted us in his winning 
friendly way. But, of death and its coming 
no man can tell. 


“Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
breath, 

And stars to set; but all thou, 

Thou hast, all seasons for thine own, O 
death. 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the 
sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden 
grain, 

But who shall teach us when to look for 
thee.” , 


And the part in us that does not die is 
our deeds, our accomplishments, our achieve- 
ments. : 

Let me speak for a moment of Paul W. 
Shafer, the Congressman. Oh, how proud 
we were of his work in the Halls of Con- 
gress. Since his death was known, many 
have paid him full and proper tribute; but 
the greatest tribute to Paul was paid by the 
voters of this district, when, just before 
the coming of his death, they nominated 
him for reelection for the 10th time. And, 
irom the start, when Paul went to Congress, 
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he went with this deep conviction—Con- 
gress is the servant of the people. There 
were other branches of Government that 
had their place, there were other high offices 
that commanded his respect. But, bound up 
soul and heart in Paul Shafer was the faith 
and the conviction of the worth and the 
dignity of the Congress of the United States 
and there he served these terms fearlessly as 
a contender for the time tested experiences 
in government. 

Some of us were privileged to receive his 
weekly letters and we always opened them 
with a good deal of care and concern be- 
cause here was a reliable report to the folks 
back home. We were never in doubt where 
Faul Shafer stood. We knew what he was for 
and he was for the principles and the prac- 
tices that have made us a great people. This 
morning when I came back, his last letter 
iay unopened on the desk and I opened it to 
read it and there he was just as brave and 
fearless as he’s always been. How many 
men would dare to come.out for the termi- 
nation of diplomatic relations with Russia? 

Will you indulge me in a little fantasy? 
You know they say that kinspirits find one 
arother in heaven. Now it is true that kin- 
epirits get together in the world beyond. I 
see Paul’s spirit with a little group of men. 
The spirits of those men are the men who 
made up the Boston. Tea Party, who dared 
to oppose an unjust tax. I see him talking 
with the spirit of Paul Revere who protested 
the coming of the British and with such 
men as James Otis and Patrick Henry, who 
stood for the fundamentals on which our 
Nation is built and all those who through 
the years have fought for the fundamental 
ideas of a Christian democracy. 

And if you read your Gospel with care, 
you will find there was one Jesus of Naz- 
areth who was bold to speak out against the 
Scribes, the Pharisees, and the hypocrites 
who gave away their nation to foreigners, 
the Romans, and, in less than one quarter 
of a century after the crucifixion, not one 
stone in the great capital of Jerusalem stood 
upon another. 

No man can wholly die whose life is meas- 
ured in such achievements and such accom- 
plishments. 


“TI love the man who dares to face defeat, 
And risks a conflict with heroic heart; 
I love the man who bravely does his part 
Where right and wrong in bloody battle 
meet. 
When bugles blown by cowards sound re- 
treat, 
I love the man who grasps his sword again 
And sets himself to lead his fellow men 
Far forward through the battle’s din and 
heat. 
For, he who joins the issue on life’s field 
Must fully know the hazard of the fray 
And dare to venture ere he hoped to win; 
Must choose the risk and then refuse to 
yield 
Until the sunset lights,shall close the day 
And God's great city let the victor in.” 


This, Paul W. Shafer, our Congressman. 

Now, may I add a few words about Paul W. 
Shafer, the man. 

To me, he was truly human. Persons had 
meaning for him. Paul was warmhearted 
because some men, when they come to a 
place of power, influence, and honor, some- 
how lose their common touch with the 
people. And there is no part of us that lives 
after we are gone so much as the part of us 
that we have put into other lives in love and 
friendship. The honors that he won will 
fall. Another will sit at his desk—new 
issues and problems will come in future days 
before our Congress. But the manner in 
which he lived and the spirit with which he 
moved with the people is going to survive 
the grave. 

I have just come down from the Straits of 
Mackinac and up there they are building a 
great bridge which is going to span our upper 
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and lower peninsula in this great Common. 
wealth of Michigan. 

You know, bridges are simple. A bridge is 
like a great arm of friendship that connects 
those who are separated. 

Thornton Wilder, who wrote a book some 
time ago, called The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
ends it with this: 

“There is a land of the living and there is 
a land of the dead and the bridge is love—the 
only survival, the only meaning.” 

And all the time Paul was taking his stand 
on these issues and doing his work as a 
Congressman, he was building a bridge of 
friendship in the hearts of the people of this 
district. Even though now his physical pres- 


. ence is gone and the sound of his voice is 


still, we are going to be able to cross on that 
bridge of friendship in memory and, in that 
way, he will never die. 

Again, will you permit me a personal inci- 
dent? 

You know, I gave Paul his first airplane 
ride. It was back in 1929 and Paul had 
agreed to speak to the Shrine Club over in 
Kalamazoo. One of his dear friends in Battle 
Creek had bought an airplane and I was fly- 
ing it for him. So, the three of us agreed we 
would make the trip by air. Now. in 1929, 
flying was pretty much a pioneering venture. 
Later, you know, Paul flew all around the 
world and he said, “In all that flight, I never 
got the thrill I did that day we went to 
Kalamazoo.” It was e beautiful day. Every- 
thing was functioning just as it should but, 
naturally, I was tense knowing the precious 
cargo I had in that open cockpit up ahead. 
When we had left Kalamazoo and were on 
the way back, I heard a strange sound now 
and then coming above the roar of the motor 
and the whir of the propeller. I could not 
account for it. Naturally, I was worried for 
fear that we might have a forced landing. 
We finally came in all right and I said to 
Paul, “Paul, weren’t you afraid?” And he 
said, “No, I wasn’t afraid. Why did you 
think I was afraid?” I said, “Well, didn’t you 
hear those strange noises as we were coming 
along?” He laughed heartily and said, ‘Why, 
you know—I was singing.” 

Now, isn’t that a.parable for us today? 
Here we are in the midst of life’s anxieties 
and fears and the noisy onrush of the days 
and can’t you hear above that, Paul’s singing 
spirit—singing to us to have courage over 
fear, to have faith in God and our country? 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said, “I 
pay with my body for the price of my soul.” 
And I think that Paul Shafer, going away 
from us at 61, paid with his body for the 
price of his soul. Well, no man knows his 
appointed time but, when it comes, may we 
go out in a cloud of glory. May we, like 
Paul, be giving our utmost to the highest. 

To quote the words that Robert Browning 
puts on the lips of Pompelia in the poem, 
The Ring and the Book: 


“Comradechip of the steep ascent, 
Comradeship through such souls alone, 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us, in the dark, to rise by.” 


And because we have had such intimate 
fellowship with a man like Paul Shafer, that 
comradeship through such a soul as he, God 
will show us the light in the dark to rise by. 

So, whoever we are and wherever we cerve, 
when the dark days come as they will—to 
the world—to the Nation—in our own per- 
sonal lives, through a fellowship and com- 
radeship of the fine, the great, the good, the 
wonderful who have walked with us and 
shared with us the way of life, God's light 
and truth will come to lead us and to guide 
us on our way. 

And so, let us say without regret, and 
without tears to Paul, “Hail and farewell.” 
We shall not find his like again. But re- 
member, death is a transforming experience. 
It has transformed him from the earthly into 
the heavenly, and those of us who say wé 
are truly moved and touched by this experi- 
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-e, we will be transformed into instru- 
nts of his spirit or a spirit akin and like 
own. 

O. strong soul, by what shore 

Carriest thou now? 

For that force surely has not been left vain! 
somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labor house vast 

< )y 
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enc 
me 
his 
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¢ being is practiced that strength, 
alous, beneficent, firm!’* 


Eternal. God and Heavenly Father, Father 
of our spirits and shepherd of our souls, 
humble, gratefully we thank thee for a man 
like Paul Shafer whom we have known and 
had and shared throughout the road of life. 
Father God, open the gates of Thine eternal 
kingdom and receive his spirit unto thyself. 
Give him a blessed reunion with his wife, Ila. 
May they know the joy and the beauty and 
the wonder of spirits reunited and to be 
together eternally. Let every one of us who 
save come here with heavy hearts or gloom 
or crief because of our loss of the parting 
now go out of here with high courage in 
our hearts and a new spirit and a new vision 
and a new strength to do our utmost for 
the best. Let us not be afraid, rather let 
us stand firm for that which is right and 
good and beautiful and true, and give our 
pest for it and our most for it, so that what- 
ever time Thou shalt decree that we shall 
come home today, we shall bow down ready 
and willing and worthy and shall have ful- 
filled the mission of our existence here on 
earth. Bless his memory to us, oh God, and 
let the spirit of his life and the warmth of 
his friendship go with us all together again. 
Those that we have loved long since and 
lost awhile. And now, may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God, who 
is our Heavenly Father, and the comradeship 
of the Holy Spirit be in our hearts today. 
Go with us, guide us and keep us evermore. 
Amen. 


Atoms for Peace Without Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


\ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s famous address to the 
U. N. last December is still having its 
effect throughout the world. When he 
offered to cooperate with the nations of 
the earth in the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes, the world 
applauded. But, as usual, the Russians 
abstained. Now their abstention has 
revealed itself as dissent. 


Despite the negative response from 
Moscow, we are going ahead. Along 
with our friends, principally Britain and 
Canada, the process of utilizing atomic 
reactors to develop new power resources 
is going ahead. What this can mean to 
countries like Italy, India, and other 
areas without substantial coal or other 


powermaking resources, is. incalculable. . 


If industrialization can be brought to 
these areas, they will become producers 
in their own right of the material ele- 
ments which have made American and 
western civilization the most comfort- 
able in history, 

Simultaneously, our readiness to share 
this atomic resourcefulness in the face of 
the Soviet Union’s refusal to join is an- 
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other demonstration of the empty and 
meaningless protestations of the Com- 
munists for the poor and backward areas 
of the world. 

Uncle Sam does not enjoy the prospect 
of doing it alone in any international 
undertaking, but if we cannot induce 
others to join us for mutual help, we 
can—and will—do what must be done 
ourselves. We are confident that as our 
intentions become clear, others will move 
to our side. 


The Record of the 83d Congress: Too 
Much for the Few, Too Little for the 
Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
83d Congress has concluded its work, it 
is appropriate to assess the record of the 
Republican Party in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities it sought and received 
from the people of the United States in 
the 1952 elections. 

The Republican Party asked the vot- 
ers to sweep the Democrats out of office 
and to elect the party of the ‘‘great cru- 
sade.” ‘This was the “crusade” that was 
to bring us a dynamic new foreign pol- 
ic¥, strengthened national defense, a 
balanced budget and reduction of the 
national debt, higher prices to the farm- 
er and lower prices to the housewife, 
and even “a new moral climate in Wash- 
ington.” ts 

It has been nearly 2 years since those 
promises were made. Many people are 
beginning to wonder just when the “cru- 
sade” will get underway—and some of 
the crusaders are probably grateful that 
the law provides no punishment for ob- 
taining election by false pretenses. 

Those who expected a bold, new for- 
eign policy have been disappointed. The 
only thing noticeably new about Repub- 
lican foreign policy is the disturbing 
practice of making meaningless—and 
sometimes harmful—foreign policy 
statements for the sake of domestic po- 
litical advantage. Too often our actions 
have not been based on the realities of 
the world situation, but on the apparent 
intention of the administration to satisfy 
the extreme rightwing of the Republi- 
can Party. 

The inevitable result has been a seri- 
ous deterioration of our position as a 
world leader. The uneasy truce in Ko- 
rea only freed the Communists to con- 


centrate on Indochina, where millions - 


of Vietnamese were surrendered without 
a fight. EDC is apparently dead, leav- 
ing the western alliance shaky and 
disunited. 

All our troubles are not the fault of 
the present administration. Successful 
conduct of our foreign policy would re- 
quire no great ability or effort if we lived 
in a world composed solely of reasonable, 
peace-loving nations. And in a world 
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afflicted by the godless Communist con- 
Spiracy, even devoted and intelligent la- 
bors are often unrewarded by success. 
Every American should recognize that 
it is the Communists—not the Republi- 
cans or Democrats—who are to blame 
for the world crisis. 

It would be unthinkable to accuse the 
Republicans of failing because they are 
soft on communism or to question their 
good intentions. 

But we can justifiably criticize the 
present administration for failing to 
play square with the American people. 
Instead of a realistic, bipartisan ap- 
proach to the serious problems facing us, 
we have had far too many irresponsible 
en designed for home consump- 

jon. 

We can hardly blame our allies for be- 
ing confused, for we have given them 
no clear foreign policy to follow. The 
contradictory statements of a multitude 
of self-appointed spokesmen only serve 
to add further confusion. 

It is time to realize that empty slogans 
about massive retaliation and seizing the 
initiative—whatever their value for po- 
litical purposes—do not constitute a for- 
eign policy. No matter how often re- 
peated, they are no substitute for wis- 
dom, consistency, and determination. 

We cannot possibly succeed in this 
battle for survival unless we are strong. 
We have learned through bitter experi- 
ence that the ruthless men in the Krem- 
iin will not be deterred from their plans 
for world domination by any regard for 
morality or justice. The only law they 
recognize is that of superior military 
strength. 

It is tragic that, in the face of this 
clear dependence on strength for sur- 
vival, the Republicans have drastically 
reduced the funds for our defense estab- 
lishment. Next year we will have fewer 
men, fewer ships, and fewer combat di- 
visions to stop the Communists. 

The administration has recognized its 
error in cutting the Air Force $5 billion 
last year—over Democratic opposition. 
They have now provided more funds for 
the Air Force, but they can never replace 
a@ year’s loss of time and production. 

The record of the Republican Party 
on foreign affairs has not been good. 

In the past, the Republicans tried to 
blame every foreign policy failure— 
either real or fancied—on the party in 
power. Now, however, they tell us our 
troubles are solely the fault of the Com- 
munists. 

The Communists are the motivating 
cause of the present situation—but I am 
afraid their advances have been made 
easier by the inept actions and lack of 
leadership of the present administration. 

But one thing is clear. The Republi- 
can Party cannot blame its domestic 
shortcomings on the Communists. It 
must stand or fall on its own record. 

Let us take a look at that record. 

About the only really new legislation 
passed by the Republicans is the authori- 
zation of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. It is true that the administration 
was practically forced to seek action on 
the seaway project because of Canada’s 
announced intention to “go it alone” if 
the United States did not act. It is also 
true that some of the traditional opposi- 
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tion to the seaway changed to support 
because of discovery of tremendous ore 
deposits in Canada, and that the Repub- 
lican seaway bill left out the Federal 
power development that Democrais had 
proposed. Even so, we Democrat: are 
willing to mark the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation up as a real accomplishment, 

But that is just about all the 83d Con- 
gress did in the way of constructive new 
legislation of major importance. The 
83d Congress passed other good legisla- 
tion—but practically all of it simply ex- 
tended or revised existing Democratic 
programs. 

Sotial security coverage was extended 
and benefits were raised. The Republi- 
cans hardly deserve much credit for this 
action, however—their chief contribu- 
tion was to finally stop opposing the 
program the Democrats had been advo- 
cating for years. 

The reciprocal trade program—Cor- 
dell Hull’s enlightened plan for increas- 
ing world trade—was extended for 1 
year. But this was a hollow victory for 
the adminisiration, which refused to 
fight for the 3-year extension recom- 
mended by its own Randall Commission 
when the Democrats in the Senate tried 
to enact it. 

The legislation continuing established 
Democratic programs was good legisla- 
tion, though it did not go far enough in 
many cases. But it was not a great ac- 
complishment. It was merely reluctant 
acceptance by the Republican leadership 
of the progress they had fought so many 
years to prevent. And we Democrats, 
rejoicing at the long-overdue repentance 
of our Republican friends, gave them 
complete cooperation in enacting this 
legislation. 

It must be admitted that the Republi- 
can Party ‘has carried out some of its 
campaign promises. But, almost with- 
out exception, the pledges it has re- 
deemed have been the public and private 
commitments to big business and special 
interests. 

There is no secret about it. Secretary 
of Defense Wilson expressed the theme 
of the new administration pretty clearly 
when he said ‘“‘What’s good for General 
Motors is good for the country.” In the 
eyes of the men who now run our Gov- 
ernment, he was only putting first things 
first. 

It did not take long to start putting the 
“big business first’ policy into practice. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
started by raising interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds. This so-called hard- 
money policy has now been abandoned, 
but it still costs the taxpayers millions of 
dollars a year in higher interest rates to 
large banks and lending agencies. 

Billions of dollars in offshore oil re- 

serves—which belonged to all the people 
of the United States—have been given 
away. 
A $12 billion investment by the tax- 
payers in the development of atomic 
energy is being turned over to private in- 
dustry without adequate provision for 
return of the people’s investment. 

The tax-revision bill offers a bonanza 
in special tax favors to corporations and 
their stockholders, while, granting little 
or nothing to the small taxpayer. 
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Low-cost public power projects are 
getting a cold shoulder from official 
Washington, while private interests are 
casting greedy eyes on the TVA. 

While special interests have been 
growing fatter at the expense of the tax- 
payer, what has happened to the average 
American? 

Except for those in a few selected 
categories, the small taxpayer has re- 
ceived no reduction in his income tax 
from the Republicans. A Democratic 
attempt to raise personal exemptions for 
every taxpayer by $100 was defeated by a 
solid Republican vote. 

A Republican Congress refused to en- 
act even the minimum public housing 
program proposed by their own Presi- 
dent and passed instead a crippled and 
inadequate measure, designed not to 
provide housing but to save face. 

Instead of a reaiistic approach to the 
problem of making adequate medical 
care available to all at a price they 
can pay, the administration proposed a 
reinsurance plan for the benefit of in- 
surance companies so inadequate that 
it was overwhelmingly rejected by Con- 
gress. 

An attempt by Democrats to help re- 
lieve the serious unemployment situation 
by increasing unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits was beaten down by the 
Republicans. 

Farm income has declined sharply un- 
der the Republicans, while the price of 
food to the consumer remains near rec- 
ord levels. And the farmer—who 
thought he had been assured 90 or 100 
percent of parity—has found to his sor- 
row that the administration’s solution 
to the problem of declining farm prices 
is to further reduce support levels. 

The administration opposed a 10 per- 
cent increase in disability compensation 
for our disabled war veterans, reluc- 
tantly allowing a 5 percent increase to 
become law. 

The President vetoed a pay increase 
for Federal employees—admitting that 
it was deserved and needed—because 
Congress had refused to accept an ad- 
ministration edict for an unfair increase 
in first-class postal rates. 

The Republicans failed to balance the 
budget—an understandable situation in 
view of their rush to give away billions 
in national resources. And instead of 
reducing the national debt, they have 
increased it the the point where it was 
necessary to raise the legal limit on its 
size. 

The 83d Congress cannot properly be 
described as a do-nothing Congress— 
but some of its actions would have been 
far better left undone. 

Some Republican campaign promises 
have been carried out—but almost all of 
these have been pledges to a favored few, 
while promises to benefit the majority 
of the people have been forgotten. 

The Republicans sought election with 
the slogan ‘“‘time for a change”—but the 
few good things they have done have 
consisted mostly of continuing Demo- 
cratic programs they condemned when 
they were in the minority. 

The record of the Republicans is bad 
enough standing alone. It appears even 
worse when compared to the Democratic 
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record during the first 2 years after as- 
suming office. 

When the Democratic Party took of. 
fice in 1933 after 12 years of Republican 
rule, our country was in the midst of 
the worst depression in its history—13 
million of our 48 million workers were 
unemployed. Thousands of banks had 
failed. Farm prices were far below the 
cost of production, and our great cities 
were haunted by breadlines. 

Under Democratic leadership, imme- 
diate steps were taken to meet this crisis. 

The National Banking Act was passed, 
insuring bank depositors against loss 
and saving the American banking system 
from complete collapse. 

The securities and exchange law was 
enacted to protect investors in the stock 
market and to prevent repetition of the 
abuses which had contributed to the de- 
pression. 

The reciprocal trade program was es- 
tablished. 

Steps were taken to help bring farmers 
fair prices and cheap credit through a 
farm price-support program and the 
Farm Credit Act. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established, bringing new prosperity to 
an entire region through low cost public 
power. 

Legislation was enacted to help Amer- 
icans own their own homes and to save 
homes with defaulted mortgages. 

All these constructive’ steps—and 
many others—were taken by a Demo- 
cratic administration and a Democratic 
Congress in less than 2 years. 

Why have the Democrats accom- 
plished so much for the people of Amer- 
ica—and why have the Republicans ac- 
complished so little? 

There’s nothing magic about it. The 
answer can be found in the basic prin- 
ciples of the two political parties. 

Republican administrations have con- 
sistently operated our Government on 
the theory that if every possible advan- 
tage is given to big business and the few 
at the top of our economic structure, 
some benefits will then trickle down to 
the rest of us. That may be a good 
theory for the few who get the benefits, 
but for the rest of the people it just 
doesn’t work. 

The Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, believes .that a prosperous econ- 
omy must be based on the well-being of 
all the people, not on great wealth for 
afew. And by putting that philosophy 
into practice, the Democratic Party es- 
tablished a record of 20 years of lasting 
legislative achievements. Social secur- 
ity, Federal insurance of bank deposits, 
public housing, minimum-wage legisla- 
tion—these and hundreds of other con- 
structive legislative measures stand as 
permanent mouments of our concern for 
the future of America. 

The records of the two parties show 
that the Republicans have consistently 
favored special interests and big business 
at the expense of the people, while the 
Democratic Party has worked to benefit 
all Americans by establishing and main- 
taining a broad base of prosperity. 

The basic differences between the two 
parties were obscured in 1952 by the 20 
years since Hoover and the popularity 
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of a national hero. But in the coming 
elections, the issues are clearly drawn. 


I am confident the people will choose 


wisely. 


Porter on Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
article by Mr. Philip W. Porter, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, regarding Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and his ac- 
complishments: 

ProcrAM PusHED THROUGH DESPITE Os- 
sTACLES—PUNDITS WRONG—GREAT NATURAL 
LEADER 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Congress has just about folded, and what 
do you know, the entire Eisenhower pro- 
gram is on the lawbooks, just about the way 
Ike recommended it in January. Amazing? 
Not at all. 

I won’t pretend not to be an “TI told you so” 
guy. I enjoy it. (Who doesn’t really?) I 
enjoy calling them right, even more so than 
an umpire. I’m not only pleased at having 
diagnosed this extraordinary man as a big 
winner in 1952, long before most folks were 
conscious of his impact, and more so that as 
President he has performed exactly as I 
thought he would. What’s more important, 
I believe the program he has persuaded 
through Congress is good for the country 
and just what we needed in these troubled 
times. 

Months ago, @ good many Washington 
journalistic pundits were sobbing crocodile 
tears over their old-fashioneris about poor old 
Ike. He wasn’t leading, he wasn’t firm 
enough, he was letting crafty Congressmen 
get the best of him, he was listening to bad 
advice, he was too New Dealish for the hard- 
shelled Republicans, he was too conservative 
for the liberals, he was going to come a crop- 
- and get a Democratic House and Senate 

1954, 

Well, here it is August, and Ike has proved 
himself in the stretch to be not only a states- 
man who got us out of one Asiatic. war, and 
kept us out of another, but a consummately 
ekillful politician who cut taxes, stopped in- 
fiation, and raised the social-security take 
for old people. 

WHAT CAMPAIGN FODDER? 


I'm darned if I can see what the Democrats 
are going to use for campaign fodder this 
fall, except the same old New Deal stuff which 
failed in 1952. The law of averages or a 
freak break might still give him a Demo- 
eratic Congress, but the closer we come to 
November, the more I’m inclined to doubt it. 
It wouldn’t surprise me a bit that as a result 
of his completed legislative program and his 
stumping in doubtful States, he’d even in- 
€rease the Republican majority in both 
Houses. 

He won all the major legislative battles he 
Teally wanted to win—he got through his 
Private en atomic-energy bill; he 
got flexible farm price supports in a display 
of doggedness and purpose that was believed 
incredible; he finally got a bill to suit him 
on how to really conk local Communists, in 


to trap him. And in the most sweeping tax- 
ation reform in several generations, he made 
income taxes more sensible by liberalizing 


exemptions, cutting out redtape, and giving 
the little guy a 

How could the wise birds go so wrong, and 
what has he got that he suddenly came out 
on top, in this most fortunate political po- 
sition? Just exactly what he had all along, 
as a military commander dealing with diffi- 
cult allies, as a campaigner, as a real execu- 
tive. He waits till all the evidence is in, be- 
fore making up his mind. He doesn’t leap 
before he looks; he doesn’t panic at bad 
news. He tries to be reasonable, until it's 
obvious that cracking down is the only 
thing that will work. 

He timed the e on Congress so 
beautifully that in spite of a razor-thin ma- 
jority in both Houses, in spite of a filibuster, 
in spite of public attention being diverted 
for weeks by the McCarthy-Army hassle, the 
major items on the program came through 
with few important alterations. And he did 


it the hard way, by waiting until the second 


year of his term, just before an important 
election, to for the program, instead 
of socking it through in the first few months, 
a la Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


NO ORTHODOX POLITICIAN 


Ike has said himself, and he had a lot of 
shortsighted folks around Washington be- 
lieving it, that he’s no politician. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. If he 
means he’s no orthodox politician, that’s 
right. But when it comes to doing the right 
political thing instinctively, he’s the greatest 
natural we’ve had im public life for many 
years. Whenever he’s had difficulty, it came 
from listening too hard to the self-styled 

Whenever he’s had great success, it’s 
because he did What came “natcherly.” 

Scotty Reston, head of the New York Times 
Washington bureau, and a profoundly accu- 
rate observer, hit the nail on the head neatly 
when he said, “There never has been a period 
in American history when politics were less 
scientific or when the professional politicians 
were more confused.” The voters hop 
around all over the country; they move from 
one party to another. They spot phonies at 
once on TV. Yet, they turn more and more 
to individuals Who convey a deep sense of 
personal integrity and faith in himseif and 
the people. 

That’s Ike all over. That's why most 
people still like Ike, and why he will come 


,in future years to be regarded as one of our 
Presidents. 


greatest 


Congressman Hunter Reports Accom- 
plishments of the People’s Congress, 
the 83d 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to submit to my 
colleagues in the Congress and to the 
people of my district a summary of the 
major accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress in the first 2 years of the new ad- 
ministration. It isa record of which the 
American people can well be proud, for 
it accomplished more for the average 
citizen than any Congress since the out- 
break of hostilities began World War IL. 

PEACE 


As the fighting ended in Korea in the 
first year of the new administration and 
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an exchange of prisoners was secured, 
the Congress faced the gigantic task of 
legislating for an economy changing 
from a period of active hostilities to more 
peacetime production and still engaged 
in a worldwide cold war to contain com- 
munism. We succeeded in beginning 
peaceful reconstruction of war-torn Ko- 
rea and supported President Eisenhower 
in the strengthening of Korean troops 
so that several American divisions of 
men could be brought home. 
TAXES REDUCED 


Tax reductions totaling $7.4 billion an- 
nually have gone into effect. This is the 
biggest tax cut in history. Not only 
have taxes been cut, but the Nation’s 
tax laws have been given their first major 
overhauling since 1890. Countless in- 
equities, harassments, duplications, and 
loopholes have been removed. 

Individual income tax rates were cut 
10 percent. Excise taxes were slashed 
on ladies’ handbags, telephone bills, ath- 
letic equipment, baby oils, cosmetics, and 
numerous other items. The 10 percent 
tax on home washing machines was 
eliminated entirely. 

Other changes include: First, bigger 
medical deductions for 8.5 million peo- 
ple; second, special tax relief for 2.1 
million working mothers; third, tax cuts 
on retirement income for 1.8 million old 
people; fourth, new tax savings for 1.6 
million installment buyers; fifth, bigger 
soil-conservation deductions for 500,000 
farmers; sixth, new rules on dependents 
for 1.3 million parents; seventh, easier 
depreciation rules for 10.2 million tax- 
payers. 

BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Tax savings would not have been pos- 
sible if Congress and the administration 
had not cut the final proposed budget 
of the previous administration for fiseal 
1954 by more than $10 billion. Also, 
under the directives from Congress, the 
administration actually cut fiscal 1954 
spending by more than $6% billion un- 
der the amount spent in fiscal 1953. 
This reduction in spending resulted from 
a constant effort to improve the man- 
agement of Government activities and 
to find better and less expensive ways 
of doing the things which must be done 
by the Federal Government. For ex- 
ample, a quarter of a million unnecessary 
Federal jobs have been eliminated, and 
there are 7,055 fewer Government auto- 
mobiles in service today. Since January 
1953, the General Services Administra- . 
tion, the Government’s housekeeping 
and supply agency, has saved $150 mil- 
lion. Small savings bring big results. 

COST OF LIVING STABILIZED 


The value of the dollar has varied only 
one-half cent in the past 18 months. 
This contrasts with the 6-percen* annual 
increase in living costs under the previ- 
ous administration. The tragic loss of 
the purchasing power of the dollar—50 
percent between 1939 and 1952—has been 
stayed. This stabilization was accom- 
plished while ending Government con- 
trol on wages, prices, and rent. 


By departmental reorganization bet~- 
ter management and a thorough over- 
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haul of the entire national defense pro- 
gram, the administration has built a 
highly flexible Army, Navy, and Air 
Force capable of handling anything short 
of major international war requiring all- 
out mobilization. Should an all-out war 
occur, this program can be readily and 
rapidly enlarged. Compared to previous 
years, the administration has achieved 
greater actual defense power at lower 
cost and with substantial savings to tax- 
payers. 
COMMUNISM 

A hard-hitting attack was launched 
on domestic Communists, pinks, and 
other security risks. During the first 
year of the administration 2,486 Govern- 
ment employees were separated for secu- 
rity reasons. This program was based 
on the principle that working for the 
Government is a high privilege—not a 
right. 

Congress has tightened and strength- 
ened the Nation’s antisubversive laws. 
New legislative weapons include: First, 
S. 3076, which outlaws the Communist 
Party; second, S. 16, which makes pos- 
sible the granting of immunity to wit- 
nesses testifying before congressional 
committees—under this measure sub- 
versives will no longer find an easy ref- 
uge in the fifth amendment; third, 
H. R. 7486, which imposes heavier penal- 
ties for concealing persons from arrest; 
fourth, H. R.-8658, which imposes heavier 
penalties on bail jumpers; fifth, H. R. 
9909, known as the Alger Hiss bill. This 
measure denies a Government pension or 
retirement benefits to any Government 
employee convicted of felony. Another 
measure requires that all printing presses 
owned and controlled by Communists 
must be registered with the Attorney 
General. a 

HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 

The 83d Congress has taken important 
and vigorous steps to promote and pro- 
tect the Nation’s health. One of its first 
acts was to create a new executive De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with Cabinet rank. 

Legislation has been passed to pro- 
vide Federal aid in the construction of 
public and nonprofit hospitals, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and nursing homes. Re- 
search into health problems was encour- 
aged through the National Heart In- 
stitute and the National Institute of 
Dental Research. Additional funds have 
been appropriated to expand the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation sys- 
tem, which is designed to help disabled 
persons to become economically inde- 
pendent. 

Congress has been working on but has 
not yet taken final action on legislation 
to encourage the establishment of ex- 
pansion of voluntary private health in- 
furance plans—permitting a broadening 
of their coverage in some cases, with in- 
creased protection, or lower rates in 
others. Approximately 92 million Amer- 
icans are already covered by private 
plans, but better protection is needed, 
particularly against long-term illness. 

SCHOOLS AND EBUCATION 

Congress has authorized an extension 
of the program of assistance in con- 
struction of schools in crowded defense 
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centers and other areas which have 
grown abnormally because of Federal 
activities. Congress has also granted 
similar assistance for school operating 
expenses. Legislation has been enacted 
to allow greatly expanded use of surplus 
foods in the school-lunch program. 
HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954 will raise 
housing standards, help more of our peo- 
ple to acquire homes, assist communi- 
ties in getting rid of slums and in im- 
proving older neighborhoods, and 
strengthen our mortgage credit system. 
In the future, the new law will also stim- 
ulate the Nation’s entire economy, par- 
ticularly the construction industry. 

The new act makes it possible to buy 
both new and existing homes under 
FHA-insured loans with lower downpay- 
ments and more time to pay. 

HIGHWAYS 


A highway bill program second to 
none in history was adopted. This 
sorely needed program will provide 
nearly $2 billion for highway construc- 
tion in fiscal years 1956~—57. It will allow 
about $875 million a year to the States— 
an amount approximating the money 
American motorists spend each year in 
Federal gasoline taxes. California will 
get a big share of these funds, so that 
its citizens can drive their cars with 
greater convenience and better safety. 

VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Administration has 


been reorganized along functional lines, 
giving veterans and their dependents 


faster, better service at less overhead 
cost. 

Among the more important specific 
benefits given to veterans was the in- 
creased compensation payments to those 
with service-connected disabilities ‘as 
well as an increase in the monthly pay- 
ments to widows and dependent parents 
of veterans. Non-service-connected 
pensions were also increased. 

The Congress increased by $100 mil-° 
lion the revolving fund to finance direct 
Veterans’ Administration loans to war 
veterans unable to finance home and 
farmhouse loans through private lend- 
ing sources. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II vet- 
erans in war housing, in civil-service ap- 
pointment, and in free postal service. 
The time has been extended for Korean 
veterans to initiate training under the 
GI bill of rights. 

To take care of the ever-increasing 
load of hospitalized veterans and to pro- 
vide them with adequate facilities, Con- 
gress this year appropriated funds to 
cover 117,700 operating beds, the highest 
number the VA feels it can use and staff 
properly and a greater number of beds 
than in any other year. 

RAILRQAD RETIREMENT 


New legislation enacted by the House 
liberalized the provisions of the railroad 
retirement system by reducing the eligi- 
bility age of widows from 65 to 60, rais- 
ing maximum earnings from $75 to $100, 
increasing maximum creditable compen- 
sation from $300 to $350, and in many 
other ways. In the meantime, the un- 
employment insurance was raised from 
$7 to $8.50 a day. 


September 15 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

During the .session just ended, Con- 
gress passed legislation establishing a 
record expansion of social security cov- 
erage and payments adding 10 million 
persons to the eligibility rolls and in. 
creasing monthly benefits for 600 mil- 
lion persons already receiving payments. 

One of the most unfair restrictions 
concerned an earning limitation on re- 
tired persons under 75 years of age. 
Many lost part or most of their benefits 
because they sought work to supplement 
their retirement pay. Now retired work- 
ers can earn up to $1,200 a year without 
loss of benefits. 

The new act also includes the disabil- 
ity freeze provision which guarantees 
that an individual who has no earnings 
for several years because of a disability 
does not suffer any reduction in his re- 
tirement pay thereby. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Congress strengthened the Federal- 
State system of unemployment compen- 
sation by providing a $200 million re- 
serve out of unemployment tax revenues 
and earmarked these reserve loans to 
States. In the past, unemployment 
compensation did not cover firms with 
less than eight employees. Under legis- 
lation passed this year, all firms em- 
ploying four or more workers will be 
covered by the jobless benefit system. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT CHANGES 


The administration proposed and 
many of us worked for more than a 
score of carefully considered changes 
and improvements in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The legislative action on this was 
not completed primarily due to action 
in the other body but the many weeks 
of work on this matter were not wasted 
as this will be one of the first matters 
before the 84th Congress. 

RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Congress authorized construction of 
183 navigation, flood-control, and beach- 
erosion projects throughout the Nation. 
It also authorized construction of many 
new irrigation, reclamation, and power 
projects. 

Approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project settled a congressional issue of 
30 years’ standing. It set up a method 
of cooperation with Canada and opened 
the midcontinent of the United States 
to oceangoing commerce from all regions 
of the United States and from abroad. 
The economic advantage is to the Nation 
as a whole. 

The Atomic Energy Act was modern- 
ized and brought up to date for the first 
time since its original enactment. The 
legislation is designed to speed up the 
development of nuclear energy for peace- 
time use through both public power de- 
velopment which was given preference 
in the bill and through private enter- 
prise development by establishing avail- 
ability of nuclear energy. 

It restored the tidelands to the States, 
keeping the Continental Shelf for the 
Federal Government. 

In my own district, this year marked 
the completion at long last of Pine Flat 
Dam and Reservoir, which will provide 
fiood control and irrigation benefits to 
the San Joaquin Valley of California and 
also make possible upstream generation 
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of hydroelectric power. This year also 
saw the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to complete the Merced County stream 
group project, a flood-prevention project 
of great importance to Merced County. 
Approximately $22 million has been ap- 
propriated for the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the major portion of which will be 
used to finance irrigation distribution 
systems and related works, 

There is much yet to be done, however. 
The continued growth in population, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in Merced Coun- 
ty will require further power develop- 
ment, water storage, and flood-control 
work on the Merced River. Irrigation 
and flood-control benefits can be gained 
from building dams on the Chowchilla 
and Fresno Rivers in Madera County. 

In the west side of the valley, the con- 
struction of the San Luis project will 
pring much-needed water to that area. 
The future prosperity and well-being of 
the people of my district are dependent 
upon successful prosecution of these and 
other projects. For that reason, I have 
given them, and shall continue to give 
them, my wholehearted support. The 
work we have accomplished in the 83d 
Congress on these matters should enable 
us to move rapidly on them when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

FOREIGN AID 


Foreign aid has been continued, but at 
a reduced rate. Many changes and 
improvements have been made in han- 
dling the foreign-aid program. Con- 
tinuing its great humanitarian tradi- 
tion, the United States sent food to East 
Germany, wheat to Pakistan, and en- 


tered upon a comprehensive program for 

distributing farm surplus commodities 

for famine and distress relief. 
AGRICULTURE 


In policy and action, the 83d Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration fully 
recognized the importance of farmers 
and farming to the national welfare. 
Month after month of hearings and 
many days of debate hammered out an 
impressive record of accomplishment 
for the benefit of agriculture. This sub- 
ject is so important that I went into it 
at great length in my remarks appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of Au- 
gust 17, 1954, which I have advised the 
people of my district are available upon 
request. 

Thus, without going into detail at this 
time, it is sufficient to say that the revi- 
sion of the agricultural laws of the 
United States perform a distinct service 
to the farmers, the consumers and the 
general economy by bringing more into 
balance the agricultural economy with 
the needs of today. 


Mr. Speaker, in summation there was 
no segment of our people who were for- 
gotten by the 83d Congress. The bene- 
fits to the worker, the businessman, and 
the farmer can best be realized in the 
coming months and years ahead. The 
tools provided by this Congress will en- 
able the United States to use her posi- 
tion of world leadership to forge a 
strong and dynamic world peace and a 
prosperous economy for her citizens here 
at home. . Certainly, this has been a peo- 
ple’s Congress. 


Achievements of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and the Republican 83d Con- 


gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
achievements of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress have been highly satisfactory. As 
the session comes to a close it is my de- 
sire to set forth some of the accom- 
plishments for the benefit of the con- 
stituency that I have had the honor 
and privilege of representing. 

Taking an overall view of the situa- 
tion since President Eisenhower was in- 
augurated in January 1953 and the Re- 
publican Congress assumed its duties, the 
accomplishments have been very worth- 
while. It is the general opinion that 
taken all in all it has been a good pro- 
gram and will prove highly acceptable 
and beneficial to the people. 

The task that was assumed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican 
Congress in January 1953 was no easy 
one. In fact, the conditions that were 
found to exist upon taking over the Gov- 
ernment, after the preceding adminis- 
tration, were far more difficult than ex- 
pected. But with resolute purpose the 
task of cleaning up and improving con- 
ditions was undertaken. 

In order that the people of the First 
Congressional District may fully under- 
stand what has been the accomplish- 
ments of the present administration, it 
is my purpose to first set forth what was 
expected of it and, then, what was done 
by it. 

WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


The people wanted the Republican 
Party— 

First. To end the war in Korea. 

Second. To restore sound policies con- 
sistent with American ideals and prin- 
ciples of government. 

Third. To end extravagant and waste- 
ful expenditures in government. 

Fourth. To provide relief from the in- 
creasing burden of taxation. 

Fifth. To require loyalty to American 
ideals by all who held offices of public 
trust. 

Sixth. To establish freedom from bu- 
reaucratic control and regimentation. 

Seventh. To maintain a strong na- 
tional defense. 

Eighth. To maintain our dignity as a 
nation in foreign affairs and to promote 
peace and security upon honorable terms 
and conditions. 

These were the fundamental demands 
of our people. To meet these demands 
was the responsibility of the Republican 
President and Republican Congress. The 
task was no easy one as the result of the 
limited majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress; but, nevertheless, the obligation 
existed 


Thus, it is appropriate that at this 
time, as the November elections are ap- 
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proaching, to take an account of what 
has been accomplished in view of what 
was desired. In my opinion, it shows a 
record of achievement that-justifies con- 
tinued support of President Eisenhower 
and Republican control of both Houses of 
Congress. 
KOREA 


Our people had grown weary of war 
and its exacting sacrifices. World War 
II was ended only to be followed by the 
Korean conflict. The sacrifices of our 
best in manhood brought distress to the 
families of America, our national re- 
sources were being depleted, and our bur- 
den of taxes increasing. All of this cre- 
ated an understandable desire for an 
honorable peace. To accomplish this be- 
came the first task of the Republican 
administration. President Eisenhower 
took the leadership and with courage and 
firmness sought an end to the conflict. 
He and the people of the Nation gave 
thanks to God that these efforts proved 
successful. And it is our fervent hope 
and prayer that our Nation will continue 
to be wisely guided through the treacher- 
ous conditions that are all about us, es- 
pecially in the Far East, that we may 
avoid war there and every other place 
where trouble exists. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower on questions relating to mil- 
itary strategy and the elements neces- 
sary to provide adequate national de- 
fense and security, together with the 
executive ability of Secretary of Defense 
Wilson with respect to production, the 
country now has more defense at less 
cost than at any time in recent years. 
The consequent decrease in appropria- 
tions has helped very materially in re- 
ducing the cost of government, resulting 
in corresponding decrease in the burden 
of taxation. The fact that this has been 
done while providing adequate defense 
in these troublous times has been a most 
outstanding and worthy accomplishment, 


REDUCTION IN COST OF GOVERNMENT 


The record that has been made by the 
Republican administration, since it as- 
sumed office in January 1953, with re- 
spect to the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance in government, and the re- 
duction of cost of government has been 
most commendable. si 

In the two sessions of Congress since 
January 1953, the reduction in the ex- 
penses of government as compared to the 
last administration has totaled approx- 
imately $12 billion. Because of this pol- 
icy of economy the Republican 83d Con- 
gress has been able to enact the largest 
tax-saving program in the history of our 
country. No Congress in history has 
ever adopted a tax-saving program equal 
to that voted by the present Republican 
Congress. For 20 years, with the single 
exception of 2 years during the Republi- 
can 80th Congress, taxes against the 
earnings of our people went upward and 
never downward. The theory of previ- 
ous administrations has been to spend 
and spend and then tax and tax until 
the burden had become unbearable. 
Waste and extravagance went hand in 
hand producing the need for higher and 
higher taxes. The upward trend of 
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ever-increasing taxation has not only 
been stopped, but the trend has been re- 
versed and is now downward instead of 
upward 

Today, I am happy to report, the an- 
nual tax bill for the American people is 
$7,400,000,000 less than it was when the 
Republican administration took up the 
reins of government This is an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in the history of our 
Government 

Personal income taxes are 10 percent 
lower; excise taxes on commodities in 
general use are in most cases 50 percent 
less; our retired schoolteachers, firemen, 
police, working mothers, the disabled 
and handicapped, investors in enter- 
prises that provide jobs for wage earners 
are all benefiting by a reduced taxation 
policy. Furthermore, the extensive re- 
vision of our Internal Revenue Code, 
correcting hundreds of inequities that 
developed in the course of years, brought 
Geserving relief to millions of our 
c.tizens. 

The large share of the tax savings will 
go to individuals as the 52-percent cor- 
poration tax on our larger business 
enterprises has been continued. 
BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL AND REGIMENTATION 

ENDED 

Not only has the burden of taxation 
been decreased, but the irritating effect 
of bureaucratic control has been elimi- 
nated. This has become a thing of the 
past. No longer are we faced with the 
danger of an increasing tendency to 
adopt foreign ideologies that could lead 
to regimentation of a kind not in accord 
with our American principles. No long- 
er are we restrained by controls or in 
fear of regimentation. In times of 
peace there is no need nor justification 
for a system of controls or regimenta- 
tion whatsoever. To prevent such, is 
the present and future policy of the Re- 
publican Party. 

INFLATION HAS BEEN STOPPED 


The adverse result of inflation, with 
the consequent reduction of the value 
of the dollar, is something with which 
we are all unfortunately familiar. For 
a decade and more the purchasing value 
of the dollar has been continually de- 
creasing. Such a trend once started is 
not easy to stop. However, we can all 
be thankful that this continual down- 
ward trend has been stopped as a result 
of the policies adopted by this Republi- 
can administration. To millions of our 
citizens, particularly our older citizens 
living on fixed incomes from pensions, 
annuities, or life savings, as well as vet- 
erans and their dependents, this accom- 
plishment of the Republican Party 
brings to an end the fear of a reduced 
standard of living. A continuation of 
these policies can and will bring further 
advantageous results. 

HOUSING AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


Good housing and living conditions 
make for a stronger America. The need 
for improved living conditions for a vast 
number of our people has been recog- 
nized, and, the present Republican Con- 
gress has provided for the need by a pro- 
gram which will materially meet the 
existing need. 
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The program adopted not only makes 
possible the elimination of so-called 
slum areas, but, also make it easier for 
individuals in rural or city areas to con- 
struct and own their own homes. All 
of this is being done within the concept 
of a free enterprise system. The result 
of this legislation will undoubtedly be 
helpful to all who seek better living con- 
ditions and look forward to the day 
when they can own their own home. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


While it is gratifying to realize that 
we have in America the highest standard 
of living in all the world, yet, there is 
need for an ever-increasing system of 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Republican Congress has recognized this 
need and has accordingly brought up- 
ward of 10,200,000 more earners under 
the social-security plan. 

This additional coverage includes 
3,600,000 farm operators; 2,100,000 farm- 
workers; 200,000 domestic workers; 3,- 
500,000 State and local employees; 250,- 
000 ministers; 100,000 homeworkers; 
50,000 fishermen; 100,009 American em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can companies; 50,000 in employment 
not in course of trade or business; 100,- 
000 professional self-employed, such as 
accountants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians; and 150,000 Federal em- 
ployees; totaling 10,200,000. Lawyers, 
doctcrs, and dentists are not included 
but should be. In my opinion this will 
be done in the near-future. 

More than 6,500,000 persons now on 
the benefit rolls will have their benefits 
increased as of September 1, 1954. The 
average increase for retired workers will 
be about $6 a month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and survivors. 
The range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, as compared to $25 to $85 
under previous law. 

The bill also provided for a continua- 
tion of the increases in Federal pay- 
ments to the States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

This legislation presented by the Re- 
publican.administration and adopted by 
the Congress leaves no doubt of a sin- 
cere and honest desire to be helpful to 
‘the aged and handicapped among our 
people. I trust and expect that further 
additions in coverage and benefits will 
be possible in the near future. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


The Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Act was amended at this ses- 
sion of Congress to liberalize retirement 
and unemployment benefits to railroad 
workers and their dependent survivors. 

Henceforth, widows, dependent widow- 
ers, and dependent parents of covered 
workers can qualify for Denefits at age 60 
instead of 65; dependent children per- 
manently and totally disnbled before the 
age of 18 and their mothers will continue 
to receive survivor benefits beyond the 
present cut-off age; maximum daily un- 
employment benefits are increased from 
$7.50 to $8.50 and disabled workers draw- 
ing retirement benefits are now allowed 
to earn $100 monthly from outside 
sources without losing their annuities. 
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HEALTH 


I have been particularly interested in 
providing additional health facilities and 
adopting ways and means to meet the 
increasing cost of medical and hospita] 
attention. The cost of such has gotten 
to a point where the burden is too much 
for a family to bear in cases of prolonged 
iliness. While much has been accom- 
plished in the endeavor to provide addi- 
tional facilities, yet there remains much 
to be done in alleviating the cost of medi- 
cal and hospital attention. This will be 
a subject that will receive renewed atten- 
tion in the next session of Congress. 

However, the Congress did adopt im- 
portant measures in the field of health. 
One of the most worthwhile bills adopted 
was that for a 3-year health and hospital 
program providing $182 million for the 
construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, as well as 
rehabilitation and nursing homes. 

Furthermore, a $2 million fund has 
been provided for surveys by State au- 
thorities to determine the needs in the 
field of health. Research programs have 
also been provided for to continue the 
assault against the Nation’s major kill- 
ers—cancer, heart ailments, and other 
disorders of the mental and nervous sys- 
tems including poliomyelitis, arthritis, 
rheumatism, muscular dystrophy, cere- 
bral palsy, blindness, and many other 
diseases that bring so much distress to 
individuals and their families. For these 
purposes the present Republican Con- 
gress voted the greatest amount of money 
our researchers in these fields have ever 
had available. I am proud to have had 
a part in formulating this humane pro- 
gram. I give assurance of my continuing 
interest in this and all similar programs 
that have as their objective the allevia- 
tion of disease, the care of the ill, and 
making more comfortable the aged, 
chronically ill, and handicapped in life. 

AGRICULTURE 


The question as to what should be our 
farm policy was one that created a dis- 
tinct division of thought. Midwest and 
southern farmers were generally in fa- 
vor of maintaining a fixed parity of 90 
percent for wheat, corn, cotton, and pea- 
nuts. The administration favored a pol- 
icy of flexible parity ranging from 75 
percent to 99 percent. This issue was 
finally decided by adopting a flexible pol- 
icy ranging from 8242 percent to 90 per- 
cent. . 

This issue is not one that in any great 
measure directly affects New Jersey 
farmers. It is due to the fact that the 
crops of New Jersey are mostly of a di- 
versified character and the so-called 
basic crops covered by parity are not 
grown in great quantities in New Jersey 
when compared with the quantities 
raised elsewhere. : 

However, as the effect of subsidy, 
whether fixed or flexible, is to hold up 
the price of grain, it does have a detri- 
mental effect on the poultry business in 
the State of New Jersey. This arises 
from the fact that the price of poultry 
feed is made higher as a result of the 
subsidy policy or price maintenance of 
crops that go into the manufacture of 
poultry feed. The fact that the admin- 
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istration demanded a flexible rather than 
fixed parity is most gratifying as a step 
toward getting away from the former 
policy that created a definite problem for 
our poultrymen. 

The New Jersey poultry farmers in my 
opinion are entitled to some assistance 
in meeting thie high price of poultry feed. 
With the price of eggs going down at this 
time, and feeds costs remaining high, a 
distinct problem is created that makes it 
difficult for the poultry farmer to remain 
in business except at a loss. 

There have been several suggestions 
made by poultry farmers to relieve or 
better the conditions they presently face, 
namely, first, that the Government buy 
1 million cases of eggs for school lunches 
and relief clients; second, that Govern- 
ment-owned surplus grains be made 
available to them at reduced prices; and, 
third, that New Jersey be declared a 
drought disaster area, making its farm- 
ers eligible for emergency loans. 

At the present time the subject is un- 
der consideration by the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to find a basis 
upon which help may be extended. If 
none is found voluntarily by the Depart- 
ment, then it should be a matter of con- 
gressional consideration and the adop- 
tion of legislation that would provide a 
helpful remedy. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The Republican 83d Congress has 
enacted the most comprehensive and 
expanding road program -ever adopted 
by Congress, It seeks to put our road- 
building program on a basis that will 
insure up-to-date roads throughout the 
Nation. For the next 2 years upward 
of a billion dollars will be provided an- 
nually for the purpose. This means for 
the first time in our history, virtually 
100 percent of the tax money collected 
by the Federal ‘Government on gasoline 
and oil sales will be returmed to the 
States for road-building purposes. This 
will bring to an end the previous policy 
of diverting as much as 40 percent of 
such revenue to other and unrelated 
purposes. 

It is also important to note that this 
new policy also returns to the States, 
counties, and local municipalities greater 
control over the type of roads they can 
build—control that had been heretofore 
lodged in a Federal bureau. Thus, now 
for the first time the funds made avail- 
able for road construction in certain 
areas may be used to build highways in 
accord with the localities served. 

WaR CLAIMS 


Important legislation has been adopted 
that will be helpful in dealing with many 
kinds of problems that have arisen in 
connection with prisoners of war and 
others who were made subject to hard- 
ships and losses incident to improper 
and illegal enemy action. 

EDUCATION 


The basis for an attack on how we can 
best provide better educational advan- 
tages for our children has been estab- 
lished by appropriate legislation. These 
bills provide close cooperation between 
the Federal and State Governments to 
the end that there may be a complete 
sooperation in our research to determine 
regional needs thus avoiding duplication 


of effort and diffusion of our resources in 
meeting the problems of education aris- 
ing from the increasing number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

VETERANS 


The rights of the men and women who 
served their country during the Korean 
conflict have been safeguarded and there 
has been extended to them the same 
benefits accorded to those men and 
women who served in World War I and 
World War II. , 

Furthermore, the Congress has recog- 
nized the necessity of providing more 
adequately for our disabled veterans of 
all wars. Thus, a program has been 
adopted that will increase benefits to 
them, to widows, survivers, and to de- 
pendent parents. This is in accord with 
the Republican policy to recognize our 
obligation to those who served their 
country and are in need, their widows 
and survivors. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 


Recognizing the hardships placed 
upon individuals and families abroad 
who were separated as the result of war, 
this Nation, under Republican leader- 
ship, has sought to alleviate their unfor- 
tunate condition in every possible way, 
including the admission into this country 
of a limited number under strict secu- 
rity regulations. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


The present administration has sought 
diligently to ascertain the existence of 
any and every disloyal employee in the 

_Government service. As a result of this 
effort, some 2,400 persons were found 
to be security risks and have either re- 
signed or been discharged from Govern- 
ment employment. As a result our peo- 
ple can feel confident that secrets vital 
to our welfare will not fall into the hands 
of our. enemies through the activities of 
spies and traitors. Additional powers 
have been given to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and additional penalties provided 
to adequately and effectually deal with 
this traitorous class. ‘ 


COMMUNISM 


There is no doubt where the present 
administration stands on the issue of 
communism. The active and aggressive 
prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice has resulted in the conviction of 
50 Communist Party leaders on charges 
of conspiring’ against the United States 
Government. Twenty-two more are on 
trial or scheduled for trial. Almost 100 
additional organizations have been de- 
clared subversive in character by the 
Department of Justice. Orders to deport 
268 aliens with records of Red activity 
have been issued by the Republican At- 
torney General. Congress has passed 
laws that will outlaw the Communist 
Party and make it a crime to belong to 
any political party or organization that 
advocates the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force. 

‘Congressional committees, regardless 
of the complaints from _ subversive 
sources will continue to press their inves- 


tigations against subversive elements as ~ 


long as the need exists. 
ATOMIC-ENERGY PROGRAM 
This is an atomic age. It brings both 
fear and hope. Fear because of the 
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known disastrous results that follow its 
use. Hope because of the claim that 
it can be adapted to useful and beneficial 
purposes. The future alone will show 
whether the good uses will prevail over 
the harmful uses of which it is capable. 
Whatever may be its possible uses this 
Nation is alert to the necessity of keep- 
ing ahead in all that pertains to its use. 

During President Eisenhower's first 
year in office he inspired the free world 
by a proposal for a world atomic energy 
agency to promote the use of atomic 
energy in peaceful pursuits for all man- 
kind. The failure of the Soviet Union to 
accept the proposal made plain that 
the underlying purpose and intent of the 
Kremlin is not for peace but for war. 
Notwithstanding this setback our Na- 
tion through the action of the Congress 
and the approval of the President has 
adopted legislation that brings this whole 
subject of atomic power into its proper 
relationship from the standpoint of na- 
tional security in time of war, as well as 
peaceful use of its powerful elements 
that can promote the welfare of man- 
kind. 

EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

It was immediately apparent when the 
present .administration took over the 
management of our Government that 
there was a surplus of employees in Gov- 
ernment service. As a result of this con- 
dition efficiency was at a low ebb and 
economy ignored. 

In promoting both efficiency and econ- 
omy the executive departments of our 
Government immediately upon assuming 
their respective departments began a 
careful study of the situation to ascertain 
how the evils could be best remedied, and, 
with as little distress as possible to the 
surplus employees whose services were 
not necessary to the proper functioning 
of the Government. 

As a result of these studies nearly a 
quarter of a million jobs have been abol- 
ished or consolidated by executive de- 
partments, thereby saving millions of 
dollars to the American taxpayer and 
at the same time greatly improving the 
efficiency of Government departments. 
At the same time loyal employees have 
been assured that they will be treated 
fairly in their Government careers. In 
this connection there has been a revision 
of civil-service standards whereby there 
has been restored to the civil-service sys- 
tem equitable rules and regulations in 
the place of the inequitable standards 
previously utilized in a program of em- 
ployment and advancement based on 
political favoritism. 

Furthermore, in an effort to provide 
a continuing program of promoting ef- 
ficiency and economy in the Federal 
Government there have been established 
commissions to make close and care- 
ful studies of governmental departments 
and their operaticns. It is expected 
that the result of these studies will be 
to show other ways and means of obtain- 
ing more efficiency and economy in our 
Government. To attain this objective 
will mean further reduction in the cost 
of government and consequent reduc- 
tion of Federal taxation to the individ- 
ual taxpayer. It can also be expected 
by continuing this effort that a balanced 
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budget will be accomplished in the not 
distant future. 
CONFIDENCE RESTORED 


The conduct of Republicans in high 
office in the Federal Government, under 
this administration, has brought re- 
newed confidence in the existence of 
honesty and integrity in the fulfillment 
of public duties. These, together with 
the necessary ability to fulfill the duties 
of the respective office, are the elements 
that make for good government. 

With this type of leadership our poli- 
cies of government represent the hon- 
est convictions of the officials who for- 
mulate them, and, are based upon pre- 
vious experience and success in their 
individual affairs that has made them 
recognized leaders in their respective 
activities. 

Already there are signs that our Na- 
tion is stronger financially and eco- 
nomically than it was at the time the 
Eisenhower administration took over. 
Today we have a prosperity based upon 
peace and not the false prosperity of 
war. There is an adherence to the prin- 
ciples that make a strong foundation by 
recognizing and‘ utilizing the old and 
tried principles that have contributed 
greatly to the strength of our Nation. 

THE FUTURE—OUR DUTY 


The accomplishments of the present 
administration, worthwhile though they 
may be, do not entitle us to rest on our 
oars. There is important work yet to be 
done. The welfare of our people can be 
still further promoted by the fulfillment 
of the magnificent program of President 
Eisenhower. 

What can and should be done by our 
citizens to make certain that the Presi- 
dent’s progfam is made effective in its 
entirety? The answer is plain—election 
of another Republican Congress in No- 
vember. 

President Eisenhower needs and de- 
serves the help of another Republican 
Congress during the last half of his first 
term of office. Election of an unsympa- 
thetic Congress could wreck the magnifi- 
cent gains already made. Furthermore, 
there is need of a larger Republican ma- 
jority than he had during the first half 
of his present term of office. 

The small Republican majorities in the 
House and Senate have made it difficult 
to accomplish all that was desired by the 
President and, in the way he desired. At 
times because of such limitation it has 
been necessary to compromise and there- 
by take less than was desired. But, not- 
withstanding the lack of a large working 
majority that has been a distinct handi- 
cap, the accomplishments have been 
highly satisfactory. However, if the pres- 
ent administration is to accomplish all 
that is expected of it there must be a suf- 
ficient majority in both House and Sen- 
ate to give an unquestioned Republican 
control to the President in both Houses 
of Congress. Thus, the issue in the com- 
ing election in November will be the con- 
trol of Congress. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that a Republican 


control in both branches of Congress is - 


necessary if President Eisenhower is to 
accomplish all that is expected of him 
during his administration. 
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Aside from political considerations 
that might be urged to give support to 
the President by electing a Republican 
Congress, the overruling consideration 
should be our national welfare. 

The uncertainty that pervades the 
world requires a strong hand at the 
helm with a Congress in sympathy with 
the captain of the old ship of state. 
Division between captain and crew as 
to the course to be followed could easily 
bring us upon the rocks. The situation 
is too serious to be trifled with. We 
must sail a straight course or take the 
dire consequences that could follow a 
change in policies. Today we have 
peace. Tomorrow we could have war if 
the wrong course is followed. 

When things are going along all right, 
we should let well enough alone. Things 
that may require a remedy can be 
dealt with as they arise by those who 
have had the experience and shown good 
judgment in bringing us where we are 
today. The importance of experience 
in these treacherous and uncertain 
times cannot be overemphasized nor 
should it be overlooked. 


President Eisenhower and the Repub- 


licans in the Senate and House are 
working as a team. They have accom- 
plished much notwithstanding the 
handicaps with which they were faced. 
The conditions that confront us call 
for the strength that comes from con- 
tinued unity of purpose and unity of 
action by a sympathetic Congress. 


I See Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks, I should like to insert a 
recent broadcast of Mr. Hubert Hollo- 
way, of the Cincinnati Times-Star: 

I see today that no matter what the state- 
ments or headlines say, the 1954 ballot issue 
is party responsibility. We have a national 
habit of getting all excited about men, elect- 
ing ‘em President, and then pulling the rug 
from under ’em halfway through the presi- 
dential waltz. We did it to the Democrats 
in 1918, and wrecked the League ef Nations. 
We did it to the Republicans in 1930, and 
came near wrecking the country by shack- 
ling Herbert Hoover's efforts to end a depres- 
sion. And we did again to the Democrats in 
1946, and mixed up postwar responsibility. 
America kicking herself in the pants in off- 
presidential years is one of our sad political 
spectacles. It’s like stopping in the midst 
of the championship season to put some op- 
ponents in your backfield. Giving the Presi- 
dent a vote of no-confidence in midterm is 
a funny way torun acountry. I reckon that 
parties are the closest approach to govern- 
ment by the people that the world has ever 
known. But when it comes to giving ‘em 
a 4-year contract to end poverty, we ought 
to stick by our bargain and make ’em stick 
by theirs. 

You know, some folks are trying to make 
communism the issue. Communism is not an 
issue, it’s an affliction the Grand Old Party 
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inherited. Democrats and Republicans alike 
are trying to keep it from becoming a plague 
on both their houses. There’s some difference 
of opinion of the method of treatment. But 
there’s no quarrel over it being quarantined, 
Whether you like Ike or don’t like Ike, 
whether you are a Republican or a Democrat, 
whether you are a blond or a brunet, the 
simple truth is that party responsibility is 
an “urgent need. We can’t have it with a 
leader of one political faith and the guar- 
dians of the purse strings and statute books 
of another. 

I mean that the issue of party responsibil- 
ity touches the broader issue of the welfare 
of America. Our country runs in spite of 
political parties, not because of ’em. Well, 
in 1916, we elected Woodrow Wilson because 
he kept us out of war, and 2 years later 
vetoed his ideas to keep us out permanently. 
In 1928, we elected Herbert Hoover because 
he was a great humanitarian, and 2 years 
later we substituted politics for humanity. 
We sowed some political winds and reaped a 
whirlwind of a depression. 

All I know is that we talk about how 
politics ought to be harmonious. It’s be- 
cause TV, radio, planes, and cars have 
brought us too close. We ought to step back 
and look, like you do at paintings. There's 
perhaps more harmony today than ever be- 
fore. Many sincere men differ sometimes 
irom party policy. A ballot organization in 
complete harmony would be like sheep wait- 
ing to revolt. The purpose of parties is to 
bring the nearest possible harmony out of 
wide discord. Congress used to have many 
Senator Joe’s. Duels were staged with “pis- 
tols for 2 and coffee for 1." Now everybody 
just wrestles for the microphone. Out of it 
all should come party responsibility so that 
political parties can rise above their press 
agents. Good night, friends. 


Congressman Frank E. Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi, Reports From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include my newsletter of August 20, re- 
porting to my constituents on the work 
of the 83d Congress: 


Your CoNGRESSMAN REPORTS FRoM WASHING- 
TON—FRANK SMITH’s NEWSLETTER 


The 83d Congress has concluded its legis- 
lative business after a session that has often 
seemed to be more concerned with investi- 
gation than with legislation. Newspapers 
and commentators friendly to the adminis- 
tration have made much of the success 
achieved in writing into law a large portion 
of President Eisenhower's “dynamic, progres- 
sive” program. On two of the most impor- 
tant issues for the country as a whole, and 
especially for the people of Mississippi, how- 
ever, the Congress has taken definite steps 
backward. 

The new farm bill represents a major vic- 
tory for those who have been attempting to 
place the blame for high food prices on the 
American farmer. It appears likely to fur- 
ther accelerate the decline in farm income 
now in progress. Interestingly enough, the 
withdrawal of assistance to the farmer has 
come at a time when business and industry 
are getting greater assistance than ever in the 
form of the new tax and housing bills, and 
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various rulings and regulations of the ad- 
ministrative departments. 

Thanks to the set-aside gadget in the 
farm bill, it now appears likely that the 
support level for cotton in 1955 will continue 
at 90 percent. After 1955, however, the sup- 
port price is virtually certain to be reduced, 
unless the law is changed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Thanks to the strong effort 
peing made to divide consumers from farm- 
ers, the prospects for any major change in 
the law are not good. 

If cotton farmers are ever to achieve 100 
percent of parity at the market place, they 
must have an active export market. The 
same holds true for the producers of most 
cther important farm commodities. This 
Congress has passed a bill which will be of 
some assistance in the disposal overseas of 
some surplus commodity stocks, but nothing 
has been achieved toward building up and 
strengthening a permanent export market. 

President Eisenhower submitted a limited, 
but commendable, trade program to the Con- 
gress, and then completely turned his back 
upon virtually all of it. As a result the 
Congress failed to pass any important meas- 
ures designed to improve world trade, and 
several proposals which would offer serious 
new restrictions were narrowly defeated. At 
the administrative level, for the first time 
in more than 20 years the President per- 
sonally approved additional new tariff bar- 
riers when he directed an increase in the 
duty on imported watches. 


At a time when our country should be do- 
ing everything possible to outmaneuver Rus- 
sia in the field of trade warfare, we are vir- 
tually inviting other free nations to increase 
their trade with Communistic countries by 
making it harder for them to trade with the 
United States. 

The 84th Congress will inherit some per- 
plexing problems. 


Results of Questionnaire, First Congres- 
sional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend by remarks, I 
am including a recent questionnaire on 
important issues confronting the Amer- 
ican people, as we go into the next con- 
gressional campaign. These issues in- 
volve both foreign and domestic policies. 
I include the tabulated results at this 
point: 


Final tabulation of results, questionnaire from Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, 1st District, 
Wisconsin 


—_— 


70 


4. Do you think that employers should have the right to talk freely to their employees about all 


labor-management matters?_......... 


60 


5. Do you favor reciprocal trade agreements Tegardless of competition of foreign ‘products with 


domestie product 


999 
1, 085 


1, 377 


8. Do you favor old-age insurance payments to all persons 65 and older, regardless of need or prior 


eligibility?........... 


9. Do you believe that the administration and control of health and medical services to all the 


1, 060 


1, 380 
1, 452 


401 


2. Should the United States continue its program of economic aid to foreign countries? ___._.....-- 909 
Do you believe atomic and hydrogen bomb know-how should be shared with other countries? __ 2} 1,325 
. Do you think that the United States should continue to pay 44 of the cost of maintaining the 


United Nations?..-- 


5. Should the United States sever diplomatic relations with Russia?..__- 
'. Do you believe Aiaerican military aid to foreign countries should be continued?_.. 


7. Do you favor keeping American troops abroad? _ _- 


1, 398 
543 
627 
871 





Do you think we should demand that our allies halt all trade with Russia and her satellites?_..- 399 
. Do you feel that the President should have the power to commit the United States to active re- 


sistance in aggression in Europe and Asia without the consent of or consultation with Congress? 


More and Better Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest single factor in brightening the eco- 
nomic forecast during the past year has 
been the record established by the con- 
struction industry. Homes, highways, 
and public utility expansion have been 
high on the agenda of activity. In Au- 
gust, the figure reached a new record of 
more than. $344 billion. In 1953, the 
building set its high level at $35,250,000,- 
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000. At the present annual rate, 1954 
should do better than $3612 billion. 


What is most cheerful about this pic- 
ture is the tremendous amount of pri- 
vate residential construction throughout 
the country. Peaeple have always been 
home conscious in America. Nowadays 
this attitude has become more pervasive 
than ever. “A home for every family” 
sounds like a slogan out of Aladdin and 
his magic lamp to most countries where 
homes are luxuries. But in our own 
land, there is every good prospect for 
reaching this ideal for every family 
which desires a home. With our liberal- 
ized lending facilities underwritten by 
new congressional legislation, the possi- 
bility becomes more than a dream. 

In its spreading effects, homeowner- 
ship means the manufacture and pur- 
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chase of household goods, extension of 
utilities, school buildings, employment 
expansion, and a steadily widening in- 
fluence upon the economy. More and 
better housing is the sign of a healthy 
economy. 


Broadcasts of Hon. Michael A. Feighan, 
of Ohio, to the Enslaved Peoples of 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Europe as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression, I was afforded the opportunity 
to speak, through the Voice of America, 
to the enslaved peoples of many of the 
non-Russian nations in the Red colonial 
empire. Our committee was in Munich, 
Germany, during the period June 21 
through July 4. I feel the broadcasts 
I made to the enslaved people of those 
nations will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

To the People of Hungary: 

It gives me great pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to let the Hungarian people know 
that in the course of the Munich hearings of 
the congressional committee on Communist 
aggression a great number of most valuable 
Hungarian witnesses have been heard who 
revealed in detail the dastardly ways by 
which the Communists and their puppet re- 
gime terrorizes and holds in bondage with 
the aid of Communist arms the liberty-lov- 
ing Hungarian mation. I wish to let our 
Hungarian friends know that these testi- 
monies have not been given in vair. The 
congressional committee, of which [ am a 
member, shall do everything in its power to 
bring these appalling facts of Communist 
tyranny before the people of the United 
States and indeed before the public opinion 
of the entire world. It is our firm convic- 
tion that the consciousness of the world will 
eventually bear down with such tremendous 
force upon the satanic clique bent on enslav- 
ing all of humanity for its selfish purposes 
that those inhumane antichrists will be 
forced to release from their grip all those 
people who now are pressed into slavery. I 
know many Americans of Hungarian ances- 
try and have met also a great number of 
Hungarian patriots living now outside of 
Hungary. Based on my impression and ac- 
quaintance with them I am certain that the 
innate talent and genius as well as the glow- 
ing spirit of the Hungarian people will not 
only survive these dark days but rise in 
glorious victory over their oppressors. For 
centuries the holy crown of St. Stephen has 
stood as the real symbol for the Hungarian 
nation. In time of strife and suffering the 
Hungarian people have aiways remembered 
the strong admonitions of King Stephen. 
This has given the Hungarian people the 
courage and stamina to defeat the barbarians 
in past generations—just as it preserves 
them today in their struggles with the new 
Red barbarians. At this point in history the 
cause of the Hungarian nation ts the cause 
of all freedom-loving people throughout the 
world. This is so because the Red barbar- 
ians is the moratal enemy of all nations and 
people. Just as surely as day follows night 
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the Red tyrants will be defeated in their ag- 
gressions against humanity and the way will 
be cleared for the golden era of peace and 
tranquillity among all nations. 





I am happy to speak today over the Voice 
of America from its studios in Europe to the 
courageous Lithuanian people and to express 
my profound admiration for your indomi- 
table spirit in the face of Communist tyranny 
and oppression to which you are now sub- 

ected. 

' As a member of the American congres- 
sional committee investigating Communist 
aggression, I have heard from the lips of 
Lithuanian witnesses of. the terrorism and 
brutality which has been visited upon the 
people of Lithuania by the tyrannical Krem- 
lin rulers. I have heard, too of the Commu- 
nist attempts to eradicate your faith in God 
and to stamp out your traditional love of 
God, country, and freedom. These efforts 
will not succeed, 

In my own city of Cleveland, Ohio, there 
is a substantial Lithuanian community which 
is well aware of your unhappy situation. 
They have their parishes, many organiza- 
tions, their radio programs, and a weekly 
newspaper Dirva. They and all the rest of the 
American people know of your slavery under 
the heel of the mad Kremlin leaders, and 
they are doing everything in their power 
to help you to bring that slavery to an end. 
Moreover, they are praying to Almighty God 
that the light of freedom will come soon 
again to Lithuania. 

Lithuania regained its national independ- 
ence after World War I. Then the Musco- 
vites illegally incorporated Lithuania into 
the U. S. S. R. during World War II. It is 
the same story all over again. That story is 
one of a despotic empire but this time it 
masquerades as the Communist empire. 

The American people will not be fooled by 
this propaganda maneuver. The American 
people have not forgotten their Lithuanian 
friends, and we will never cease our re- 
lentless fight for freedom, peace, and justice 
to all nations of the earth. 

To the People of Poland: 

It gives me great satisfaction to speak to 
the Polish listeners of the Voice of America 
in Europe about the work being done by. the 
congressional Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression. 

I say this as the Representative of a dis- 
trict which boasts a very high percentage of 
Americans of Polish descent. In my city of 
Cleveland in the State of Ohio they are 
served there by a newspaper in the Polish 
language, the Polish Daily News, edited by 
my good friend, August Kurdziel. We 
Americans know well of the rich culture of 
the Polish nation, the vigor of its people, 
and their unwavering support of Christian 
principles. 

The people of Cleveland, the people of 
Ohio, of the United States, and of the whole 
free world are becoming more and more 
aware of the oppression, the religious per- 
secution, and the godless Communist occu- 
pation of Poland. 

The recently concluded hearings of the 
Kersten committee in Munich and in Lon- 
don have provided us with a true picture of 
life in Poland today. The eyewitness ac- 
counts of the appalling inhumanity of the 
Communists were told in detail. As a mem- 
ber of the Kersten committee I will do my 
best to reveal these terrible details of Com- 
munist oppression to the whole world. Our 
official report to Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people will carry every fact and every 
mame and every torture used on the Polish 
nation. 


Your relatives and friends in the United 
States and in the free world know that you 
are suffering and they want to help you. 
We pray for you and we are looking for- 
‘werd to the day of your liberation. God is 
om our side. America and all the free world 
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will never rest until Poland is free and in- 
dependent again. 

It is clear to me that the Russian Commu- 
nists have created the greatest prison of na- 
tions ever known to mankind. The present 
rulers of the Kremlin are carrying out the 
legacy of Peter the Terrible but now seek to 
bring the entire world under the domination 
of Moscow. This is the issue before all the 
people of the world—those who are free and 
those who today are enslaved. We must—we 
will—-meet this challenge and in the end de- 
feat the historic enemies of all mankind. 
Nyeh jeeye Polska. 

To the People of Estonia: 

I am speaking to you today as a member 
of the select committee of the United States 
House of Representatives established to in- 
vestigate Communist aggression. 

In the present worldwide struggle against 
Communist brutality, and the Communist 
menace, our committee is a fact-finding 
body—our task is to gather all the evidence 
about the enemy. Having started to fulfill 
this mission by investigating Communist ag- 
gression against Estonia and the other Bal- 
tic States, we are now extending our investi- 
gation to include the rest of the Communist- 
subjugated nations in order to bring to light 
the whole truth and make it known to the 
world. 

From our investigation we know that you 
in Estonia are an outpost which had to bear 
the brunt of Communist aggression. We are 
well aware, however, that you have shown 
yourselves stanch supporters of the cause 
of freedom, in spite of all the dangers, hard- 
ships and sufferings which you are forced 
to endure. 

For this reason, I am calling on you, my 
stanch Estonian friends: Remain firm and 
strong, no matter how fiercely the enemy 
may try to break your resistance and sup- 
press you. I can assure you that we Amer- 
icans shall always be with you and shall con- 
tinue to do everything we can to bring back 
your freedom and national independence. 
The same assurance was recently given— 
as you may know—by our President who in 
his special Baltic Deportation Day message 
said: “We are resolved to continue to do 
all that we can to establish in the world 
conditions under which these countries will 
regain and retain their freedom.” Estonia 
was illegally incorporated into the empire 
of Moscow. Estonia is now in the historic 
prison of nations. But Estonia and all the 
other nations now enslaved in this empire 
must be set free. Justice is on our side, 
Estonians. We Americans are with you. 
Victory shall eventually be ours. Long live 
free Estonia. Elagu vaba Eesti. 

To the People of Bulgaria: 

It has been 9 years since the Communists 
took over Bulgaria. Since then other coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe have fallen under 
Communist domination. For many of you, 
especially for the young Bulgarians, the de- 
tails and the dreadful circumstances of the 
happenings of 9 years ago are becoming 
very dim. The only thing which remains 
before you is the result of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1944, the aftermath of hangman Vishin- 
sky’s visit to Bulgaria, who set in motion the 
Red aggression planned by the Kremlin 
masters. 

My Bulgarian friends, the oppression and 
misery of your present life in Bulgaria should 
not cause you to stop and think only of the 
past. Perhaps you even think the free, 
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also know that if freedom is threatened any. 
where in the world our freedom cannot be 
secure. 

This is the reason why we are using al! the 
measures necessary to protect ourselves ang 
our way of life. This is the reason we con- 
sider your state of oppression as a matter 
of vital concern. This is the reason why the 
Congress of the United States created the 
Committee on Communist Aggression. Ang 
this is the reason why the committee js 
now here in Europe. We, the members of 
the committee, have heard many people 
from the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
We also have heard Bulgarians. We learned 
2 lot about you from the testimony—about 
your past and present—about your ficht 
against enslavement in the years past, and 
about the unheralded resistance of the Bul- 
garians against the present Communist re- 
gime in Sofia. We also heard of your deter- 


mination to be once again freed of the 
chains of Moscow. The people of the United 
States will be fully informed of what is 


going on in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Czechia, 
Slcvakia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and 
other captive non-Russian nations. The free 
world, on the basis of what we here have 
learned, will find added reason to step up 
its efforts for the liberation of the enslaved 
people in the Communist empire. The free 
world will also learn, as a result of the hear- 
ings of the United States congressional Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, what it 
means to believe in Communist promises 
and what happens to nations who try to deal 
with Communists. 

The free world, the American people and 
the Congress of the United States are and 
will always be on the side of the freedom- 
loving and liberty-deserving Bulgarians. 





Letter to Sidney Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter I recently wrote to Mr. Sidney 
Davis, a very capable young lawyer of the 
firm of Phillips, Nizer & Krim, of New 
York, who has been serving as counsel 
for the Antimonopoly Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Davis was 
formerly law secretary to Judge Jerome 
Frank and to Mr. Justice Black. He was 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tive Department and is an authority in 
the field of antitrust law. Working with- 
out any appropriation or staff, he has 
conducted very revealing hearings into 
the workings of the private power lobby 
and I feel he merits the recognition ac- 
corded him by the following letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Smney Davis, ‘ 
Care of Senator Langer, Senate O/ficé 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Swwwer: I just wanted to write you, 
at the close of this session, and tell you what 
a fine job I think you have done, in the face 
of great obstacles, as counsel for our anti- 
monopoly subcommittee. 


AvuscustT 19, 1954. 
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I hope that you will be able to continue 
on leave from your firm, so that we can con- 
tinue the investigation and hearings on the 
Dixon-Yates deal and the other aspects of 
encroachment of the private power monopoly. 

Your services have been invaluable-in this 
regard. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the domestic record of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress has been out- 
standing restoring sound and effective 
government for the people. The danger- 
ous trend toward socialistic, ever-in- 
creasing government interference in the 
people’s private affairs has been arrested 
and measures which encourage private 
enterprise and foster self-reliance have 
been adopted. 


BIG GOVERNMENT TRIMMED DOWN 


The Republican Congress and Repub- 
lican administration have substantially 
helped the people by cutting down big 
government and by spending less of the 
people’s money. The people are now able 
to determine for themselves to a greater 
extent how they shall dispose of their 
own money, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment spend it for them. 

More than 200,000 persons have been 
removed from the Federal civilian pay- 
rolls—a large saving to the American 
taxpayer. Congress also approved all 
12 of President Eisenhower’s govern- 
ment reorganization plans, which enable 
Government departments to operate on 
a more efficient basis. 

The spending budget for fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1954, proposed by Tru- 
man before he left office was reduced 
more than $10 billion by the Republican 
administration after it came into office. 
Truman had predicted a budget deficit 
of $9.9 billion for fiscal 1954. The Re- 
publican administration cut this pre- 
dicted deficit to an actual $3 billion. 

TAXES CUT 


Because of these cuts in Federal spend- 
ing, the Republican 83d Congress was 
able to pass on substantial tax cuts to 
the American people. During the Dem- 
ocratic administrations taxes had con- 
Stantly increased, until they had be- 


come a tremendous burden even on the. 


poorest people. The Democrats had 
turned the income tax into a soak-the- 
poor tax with their extremely high rates 
and their niggardly tax exemptions. 
During all their long rule in Washing- 
ton the Democrats had never increased 
the persona! tax exemption, in fact, they 
had constantly decreased it. Now when 
they are out of power they loudly pro- 
claim that they are in favor of increasing 
the tax exmption. The fact is, however, 
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that the only increase in tax exemption— 
from $500 to $600 per person—in the past 
22 years was enacted by a Republican 
Congress over Truman’s veto. 

The Republican 83d Congress slashed 
excise taxes by 33 to 50 percent on many 
items such as_ stoves; refrigerators; 
clothes driers; handbags; cosmetics; 
railroad, bus, and airline tickets; sport- 
ing goods; telephone calls and tele- 
grams; movie tickets and tickets to our 
Milwaukee Braves’ games. 

Personal income-tax rates are now 10 
percent lower. The Republican 83d 
Congress has also provided special in- 
come-tax consideration to retired school- 
teachers, firemen and police, and other 
persons living on retirement income, to 
working mothers, to persons supporting 
dependents, to disabled and handi- 
capped, to persons injured at work, to in- 
stallment buyers, to small-business men 
ir. more rapid despreciation rates, to 
shareholders in business, and to persons 
with medical expenses. Everyone has 
benefitted from these lower income-tax 
rates and the special changes relieve 
previous inequities in the tax laws. 

SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS INCREASED 


The Republican 83d Congress ex- 
panded the social-security program to 
include 7 million more persons. Farm- 
ers, farmworkers, accountants, archi- 
tects, engineers, ministers, State and lo- 
cal government employees are all newly 
included under social-security coverage. 

Social-security benefits were also sub- 
stantially increased. The maximum 
monthly family benefit is increased from 
$168.75 to $200. The minimum monthly 
benefit for a retired worker is increased 
from $25 to $30. An individual retired 
worker can now receive up to $108.50, 
and together with his wife can receive 
up to $162.75. 

Earnings limitation under the new law 
is removed at age 72, instead of at 75, 
under the former law. Thus, anyone over 
72 may earn any amount without for- 
feiting his social-security benefits. For 
those under 72 the law is modified to per- 
mit such person to earn up to $1,200 per 
year without loss of benefits; and even if 
earnings are between $1,200 and $2,160 
per year his benefits are only propor- 
tionally reduced. 

MORE HOMES 


The Republican 83d Cengress has 
made it possible to help fulfill the funda- 
mental desire of American families to 
havé good homes of their own by 
changes in the law respecting FHA 
mortgages. 

The Republican-sponsored housing 
law permits lower downpayments, low- 
er monthly payments, longer repayment 
terms of up to 30 years, and increased 
mortgage limits of up to $20,000. More 
money is made available for home loans 
by the merger of all FHA mortgage in- 
surance activities into one authoriza- 
tion, which was increased by $1.5 bil- 
lion. 

Under the new FHA-insured mortgage 
program, it is possible, for example, to 
buy a $9,000 new home for $450 down 
and monthly payments of $46.83. 

This example of the new lower down- 
payment—in this case less than half the 
former downpayment rate—indicates 
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how housing opportunities can open up 
in areas and for income groups never be- 
fore reached. Mortgage amounts under 
the new law are now 95 percent of the 
first $9,000 of the value of a new home 
plus 75 percent of the value in excess of 
$9,000. A $12,000 home can be purchased 
for $1,200 down, instead of $2,400, with 
monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guar- 
anties required from builders or sellers 
using FHA-insured. mortgages. 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence seaway has at last 
become a reality for Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin. This seaway will eventually 
mean more jobs, more income, more busi- 
ness for Milwaukee. Milwaukee can be- 
come the most important port on the 
Great Lakes by serving as a point of ex- 
change between the industrial and agri- 
cultural Midwest and the markets of 
Europe and South America. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project had 
been proposed and reproposed_ repeat- 
edly over the past 30 years. Yet it re- 
mained for the Republican 83d Congress 
and the Republican administration to 
finally give the green light to this im- 
portant project. 

SMALL BUSINESS AIDED 


The 83d Congress helped small busi- 
ness not only through needed tax relief 
but also by creating the Small Business 
Administration as an _ independent 
agency of the Federal Government. 
The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans up to $150,000 
to help small businesses. Large loans 
which created so much scandal during 
the Democrat administration are not 
permitted to be made; it is the intent of 
the law to see that the primary benefit 
goes to small entrepreneurs. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


About 2,400 persons found to be secu- 
rity risks have left or been discharged 
from Government employment during 
the first year and a half of the Repub- 
lican administration. Fifty Communist 
leaders have been convicted in court and 
256 Red aliens have been ordered de- 
ported. 

Various measures have been adopted to 
make it more difficult for the Commu- 
nists to operate in our country. The ~ 
Communist Party has been outlawed; 
their power to control certain unions is 
being limited. Witnesses testifying be- 
fore congressional committees may be 
granted immunity under certain circum- 
stances, in order to enable these commit- 
tees to ferret out more facts on Commu- 
nist activities in our midst. 

KERSTEN COMMITTEE EXPOSES COMMUNIST 

TACTICS 

Congressional committees continued 
their excellent work of exposing Com- 
munist activities in America during the 
83d Congress. The House Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, of 
which I was chairman, brought to light 
many facts regarding the Communist 
seizure of the eastern European coun- 
tries and of the treatment of the various 
people subjected to Communist rule. 
The Department of State has praised 
the committee for its work in thus help- 
ing American foreign policy against the 
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Reds by bringing out these hitherto little 
known details of Communist brutality. 
CLEANING UP THE CORRUPTION MESS 


The Republican Party, when it came 
into office in January 1953, inherited a 
mess. Members of the Truman admin- 
istration had been convicted of fraud. 
The involvement of no less than 14 Gov- 
ernment officials in instances of favor- 
itism and influence had been exposed. 
Members of Truman's official family had 
accepted valuable gifts; mink-coat and 
deep-freeze scandals had disgusted the 
Nation. Hundreds of Federal employees 
had been caught trying to improve their 
private fortunes through their positions 
on the public payroll. Ten Federal agen- 
cies were entangled in shadowy manip- 
ulations. 

There were 78 headlined scandals in 
the Agriculture Department, 48 in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, 19 in the De- 
fense Department, 10 in the RFC, 9 in 
the Justice Department, 5 in the Post 
Office Department. 

Machinations of influence peddlers 
had spread through the land. Mixed up 
in the awarding of many Government 
loans and contracts were corrupt polit- 
ical bosses and underworld characters. 

In their 1952 platform, the Republi- 
cans pledged to put an end to corrup- 
tion, to oust the crooks and grafters, and 
to restore honest government to the peo- 
ple. 

That pledge is being kept. Under lea- 
dership intent upon exposing rather 
than covering up corruption, the Con- 
gress and the Executive are cooperating 
in providing the kind of government 
in which decent citizens can take pride. 

I believe that the American people 
are well satisfied with the record of the 
Republican 83d Congress and of the 
Republican administration in restoring 
sound, efficient, and effective govern- 
ment in the United States Government 
which is responsive to the true needs 
of the people, but which does not over- 
whelm the people’s liberties in a social- 
istic morass. - 


An Astounding Record of Cutting Gov- 
ernment Spending by the Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration have fulfilled a solemn 
pledge to the American people—we have 
cut Government spending and increased 
the efficiency of Federal functions with- 
out impairing the Nation’s security. 
This is how we accomplished our ob- 
jective: 

BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1954 

Pirst, take the final Truman budget, 
for fiscal 1954. President Truman asked 
for $66,568,819,353 in new funds—regu- 
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lar annual and supplemental appropria- 
tions. He said this figure could not be 
cut. But the Republican Congress and 
the administration knew there was plenty 
of fat in each item of that budget, and 
they accomplished one of the greatest 
feats in the history of free government— 
they reduced the Democrat spending 
program for fiscal 1954 by $12,029,378,802. 

To do this, the legislative branch and 
the, executive branch worked in close 
harmony and cooperation, as the Con- 
stitution intended. ‘The departments, 
now headed by economy-minded Repub- 
licans, revised their Democratic prede- 
cessors’ estimates and were able to re- 
duce the budgets for their departments 
by many millions. ‘Then the Republican 
Congress finished the job for fiscal 1954 
by further trimming the Truman cannot- 
be-cut budget. 

BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1955 


The tremendous job was not finished. 
The Republican administration was de- 
termined to further reduce spending, to 
bring the cost of your Government down 
to a place where we could ease the stag- 
gering load on American taxpayers. It 
accomplished this in the present fiscal 
year. 

Listen to President Eisenhower’s ap- 
praisal of the fiscal 1955 budget. In his 
message to Congress on January 21 of 
this year, he said: 

This new budget is the first prepared en- 
tirely by this administration. It provides 
adequately, in my judgment, for the na- 
tional defense and the international respon- 
sibilities of the Nation. * * * The budget 
also provides adequately for the current 
needs of the Government and for construc- 
tive forward steps in our domestic repson- 
sibilities and programs. } 

This budget marks the beginning of a 
movement to shift to State and local govern- 
ments and to private enterprise Federal ac- 
tivities which can be more appropriately and 
more efficiently carried on in that way. 

This budget also benefits from material 
savings from the decreased costs of Federal 
operations resulting from our constant effort 
to improve the management of Government 
activities and to find better and less expen- 
sive ways of doing the things which must 
be done by the Federal Government. 


And President Eisenhower renewed the 
Republican Party’s pledge to the Ameri- 
can people. He said: 

This administration is dedicated to greater 
efficiency and economy in meeting the Na- 
tion’s security requirements and the neces- 
sary and valid functions of the Government. 

FOUR YEARS OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The best way to show the remarkable 
accomplishments of the Republican Con- 
gress and the administration is to com- 
pare appropriations for the 2 years of 
Republican control, fiscals 1954 and 1955, 
with the last 2 years of Democrat rule, 
fiscals 1952 and 1953. 

In fiscal years 1952 and 1953, when a 
Democrat Congress and a Democrat 
President were in control, Congress gave 
the Federal Government a total of $166,- 
416,788,116. 

In fiscal years 1954 and 1955, with 


Congress has 
total of only $102,181,571,756. 


In just 2 years, the Republican ad- 
ministration has cut the cost of Govern- 
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ment by $64,235,216,360. In just 2 years 

it cut the cost of Government almost 49 

percent. 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS SAVED 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 

Here is what the $64,235,216,360 cut 
in appropriations means to you. It fig. 
ures out to an average saving of $395 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country, based on a population of 162 
million. 

In the average family of 4 persons, this 
means a saving of nearly $1,600. That 
is $1,600 of your family’s much-needed 
money that the Government will not be 
spending. 

Another way of looking at it is to re. 
alize that this $64,235,216,360 reduction 
in Government costs for 2 years is near- 
ly equal to the total amount that Mr. 
Truman asked to run the Government in 
his last budget request, for fiscal 1954, 
Thus, the Republican administration has 
in effect eliminated nearly a whole year 
of typical Truman spending. 

REPUBLICAN VERSUS DEMOCRAT SPENDING 

A Republican administration has been 
able to make these tremendous cuts and 
savings because, for the first time in 20 
years there has been a real desire by both 
the administration and the Congress to 
save money. 

One of the biggest headaches inherited 
from the Truman administration was 
the matter of purchase commitments it 
had entered into involving payment at 
some future time. As of June 30, 1953, 
President Eisenhower was faced with 
spending authorizations which had been 
made in the past but for which cash 
had to be found in future months. 

Much of the $81 billion in unpaid Tru- 
man bills was the result of the military 
buildup contracted for at the start of 
the Korean was in 1950. President Tru- 
man and his budget experts predicted in 
the finan! Democratic budget that fiscat 
1954 would be a peak spending year. In 
fact, Truman predicted that the first 
full fiscal year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would wind up with a defi- 
cit of $9,992,000,000. 

But here is what actually happened in 
fiscal 1954, under the economy-minded 
Republicans: 

The deficit for fiscal] 1954 is only $3,- 
020,000,000. That is $6,893,000,000 less 
than Truman forecast, and it is $6,411,- 
000,000 below the Truman deficit for the 
preceding year. 


A 55-YEAR COMPARISON 


The Republican Party has a long rec- 
ord of low spending.. To prove this, I 
am going to compare Republican and 
Democratic spending for the last 55 fis- 
cal years. 

Since 1900, America has experienced 
26 years of Republican administrations. 
Republicans have spent $186,525,000,000 
in those 26 years, and we have kept the 
country at peace. Democrats have spent 
$821,795,000,000 in 27 years, and they 
kept the country at war—hot and cold. 

Republican administrations have 
spent, on the average, $6,663,000,000 4 
year for 26 years. 

Democrat administrations have spent, 
on the average, $29,350,000,000 a year, oF 
almost 5 times more. 
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SMALL SAVINGS BRING BIG RESULTS 


In August of 1953, President Eisen- 
hower ordered the heads of all Govern- 
ment departments and agencies “to take 
every possible step progressively to re- 
duce the expenditures of your depart- 
ment during the fiscal year 1954.” Here 
are some examples of the results. 

Some 216,243 unnecessary Federal jobs 
have been eliminated in the period of 
January 1953 to June 1954, saving the 
taxpayers $851 million. 

There are 7,055 fewer Government au- 
tomobiles in service today, for a saving 
of about $2 million a year. 

General Services Administration, the 
Government’s housekeeping and supply 
agency, has saved $150 million since the 
Republicans took over management of 
Government property and supplies. 

The Government’s rent bill was de- 
creased by about $8 million in 1953. Gov- 
ernment-leased space was cut from 41 
million square feet to 36 million square 
feet. 

T..e Budget Bureau has halted the 
practice established by Democrat admin- 
istrations of running wild in making 
needless and extravagant purchases in 
the final days of each fiscal year so that 
no appropriation would be returned to 
the Treasury. Now, when purchases in 
the closing days of a fiscal year exceed 
the level of the preceding months, the 
excess buying is charged to the guilty 
agency’s new appropriations for the next 
year. 

In the Republican-controlled House of 
Representatives, the Appropriations 


Committee set 15 task forces to work to 
lay the groundwork for reductions in 


appropriations. These task forces were 
composed of 80 of the country’s foremost 
business and management experts, who 
were borrowed temporarily for the most 
part from some of the country’s most 
efficient businesses. They were assisted 
by experienced staff members of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, an agency which 
is responsible to Congress. 

These engineers, certified public ac- 
countants, researchers, and business 
executives worked for months in the 
Government departments and agencies 
and found innumerable instances of 
waste, inefficiency, and unnecessary ex- 
pense that had built up during the pre- 
vious 20 years. With the reports of the 
task forces to guide them, Members of 
the House were able to achieve the tre- 
mendous budget reductions. 

Any individual who has been in finan- 
cial difficulties well knows that these 
troubles cannot be straightened out 
overnight. The same holds for your 
Federal Government. But in the short 
space of time the Republicans have been 
in control in Washington, the record 
shows what they have been able to do, 
with economy and efficiency our guiding 
policies. 

Much more remains to be done, and it 
will be done. Every citizen, his children 
and his children’s children, will ulti- 
mately reap the benefit in further lower- 
ing of taxes, steady prices, a solvent Gov- 
ernment, and a future you can rely on. 

To assure the realization of such a 
future, the President should have a Re- 


Pr Congress again in 1955 and 
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Raral Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Joe Jenness, executive secretary of 

«sas Electric Cooperatives, Inc.: 
HOvUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Jor JENNEsS, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Electric 
Cooperatives, Inc., Topeka, Kans. 

Dear MR: JENNESS: I received your good 
letter of May 21 with which was enclosed a 
copy of the June issue of the Kansas Electric 
Farmer containing a record of the votes of 
Kansas Members of Congress 0 na number of 
measures during the past 9 or 10 years. It is 
my understanding that this list of bills to- 
gether with the votes of the members of the 
Kansas delegation thereon was not com- 
piled by the Kansas Electric Farmer but 
was taken from a compilation of votes pre- 
pared by.the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. 


I sincerely appreciate your fairness in of- 
fering to publish in the Kansas Electric 
Farmer any statement which I may wish to 
make on these voting records. That certain- 
ly reflects a fine spirit of fairness in -the 
matter, and I do want to avail myself.of your 
offer. Although I do not want to take any 
more of your space than is necessary, I do 
want to point out in the very beginning 
that it is possible for anyone to select a list 
of votes over a 10-year period and by taking 
these few votes and putting his own interpre- 
tation on them, make the position of a 
Member of Congress look quite different than 
it really was. I say this without criticizing 
whoever selected these votes and put an in- 
terpretation on their meaning. 

I am sure that anyone who has gone 
through this particular list of votes has 
noted that few of them pertain to REA 
matters. Out of the list of 23 House votes, 
only 7 are of any interest to Kansas REA 
members. Four pertain to the Bonneville 
Power Administration in Oregon. Three re- 
fer to the Bureau of Reclamation projects. 
Two relate to the construction of a steam 
plant in the Tennessee Valley. Two cover 
the Southwestern Power Administration in 
Texas and Missouri. One is on the South- 
eastern Power Administration in Virginia 
and North Carolina. Two relate to a project 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. One deals with the 
Cheatham Dam in Tennessee, and the re- 
maining vote concerns both the Southwest- 
ern and Bonneville Power Administrations. 

I don’t want to take too much of the time 
of your readers to discuss these non-REA 
votes because they cannot conceivably be of 
interest to Kansas REA cooperatives or their 
members. Just as an illustration though, let 
me use my votes on the proposal to make an 
appropriation of $4 million to start work on 
the Johnsonville steam plant in the TVA sys- 
tem. I voted against this $4 million appro- 
priation. The argument made for the con- 
struction of this steam plant, the total cost 
of which was $92,183,507, was that it and 
other steam plants were needed to firm up 
the power generated by hydroelectric dams 
in the Tennessee Valley. The TVA was sold 
to the country and established on the theory 
of developing the hydroelectric possibilities 
of the Tennessee Valley. These possibilities 
have now been fully developed. However, the 
tremendous industrial development which 
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has taken place because of TVA cheap power 
has exhausted the capacity of the hydroelec- 
tric plants and several steam plants have 
been or are now being constructed by Federal 
funds. The fact is that when steam plants 
now under construction gre completed 70 
percent of the power generated by TVA will 
be from steam plants and 30 percent from 
hydroelectric power. I have supported the 
development of hydroelectric power and flood 
control in the Tennessee Valley but if the 
Government is going to build steam plants in 
the TVA to give agriculture and industry 
cheap electricity, why shouldn’t it build 
steam plants in Kansas for the same purpose 
and let us build up our industry and supply 
our farmers with cheap electricity and ferti- 
lizer just as is being done in Tennessee? The 
same argument applies to all of the other 
public power projects which I have men- 
tioned. Some of them are steam plants, 
some are hydroelectric, but they all involve 
the question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should spend large sums of money in 
other parts of the country ranging all the way 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to the State of Ore- 
gon for development of cheap power to be 
used in competition with Kansas industries 
and agriculture. I have voted for some proj- 
ects of this kind under certain conditions, 
particularly where they were multiple-use 
projects and had other features such as flood 
control and reclamation. I might say, how- 
ever, that most of the feasible projects in this 
country have already been constructed and 
all that are being proposed these days are on 
a pretty shaky foundation. I do not think 
that the REA consumers in Kansas are going 
to get any benefit from Government-built 
steam plants in Tennessee and other States. 
Therefore, in the particular instances that 
are contained on your list, I voted against 
these expenditures with the exception of 
vote No. 6 which added a comparatively 
small amount to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. I think I voted right on these 
propositions, but whether I did or not, I am 
perfectly willing to leave the question up to 
your readers and abide by their decision. 

Now with respect to the strictly REA votes, 
IT am listed as voting favorably twice and 
unfavorably five times. I am listed as voting 
favorably on the rural telephone bill and 
on one vote on REA loan funds in 1948. 
That was an amendment to increase REA 
loan funds by $300 million. The amend- 
ment lost. I am recorded as voting unfavor- 
ably on a motion to add $100 million to 
REA loan funds in the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill in 1948. I am aiso charged 
with having voted against an additional loan 
authorization of $10 million for REA in 
1944. Then I am charged with having voted 
wrong by three cases on REA administra- 
tive funds for 1948. The fact is, there have 
been dozens of votes on REA funds during 
the 10 years covered by this voting record. 
Most of them were simply voice votes. The 
important point is that never during all this 
10-year period has there been a time when 
the REA did not have sufficient funds to 
meet its loan applications or administra- 
tive funds to process them. If there is any 
one subject upon which Congress has been 
insistent on providing plenty of funds, it is 
for REA. There have been delays in making 
REA loans—delays for many reasons. I think 
I am familiar with practically all of the 
REA loans made in my district in this period 
of time, and I cannot now think of a single 
instance when the loan was delayed because 
of a lack of funds. If such a situation had 
arisen at any time, Congress would promptly 
have made the money available. 

I do not care to take any more time with 
respect to this list of votes, but with your 
indulgence I do want to refer to two of the 
most important pieces of legislation affect- 
ing REA which have ever been passed by 
Congress. The first is the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act, which reduced the 
interest rate on REA loans to 2 percent and 
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provided for the amortization of loans over 
a 35-year period. At least half of the REA 
projects in my district would never have been 
found feasible except for this legislation, and 
extensions of many other projects would have 
been in the same situation. I mention this 
act because I was 1 of the subcommittee of 
5 members of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House which formulated this legis- 
lation and submitted it to the House as a 
part of the organic act of 1944. I worked 
for it in the full Agriculture Committee. I 
worked for it in the House and on the con- 
ference committee between the House and 
the Senate. Yet this tremendously impor- 
tant measure is not even included on the list 
of votes which you published. This is be- 
cause there was no rolicall on it, just as has 
been the case on most REA appropriations. 
Everyone is for them, so why have a roll- 
‘call. 

The other important proposal to which I 
refer is the legislation setting up the rural 
telephone system. That legislation origi- 
nated in the Committee on Agriculture. I 
supported it there. I spoke for it and sup- 
ported it in the House of Representatives 
and served on the conference committee 
which ironed out the differences between 
the House and Senate bills—the result of 
which was we came out with a practical bill 
much like the House bill and eliminated 
most of the restrictive provisions which had 
been contained in the Senate bill. 

As far as rural electrification and rural 
telephones are concerned, I am willing to 
rest my case on the record of what I did on 
these two fundamental bills. I have already 
discussed the matter of appropriations but 
want to reiterate I have voted for every 
REA appropriation which was needed. It 
is the easiest thing in the world for some- 
one who wants to demagog in Congress to 
get up and move to amend an appropriation 
for REA by adding ten million or twenty mil- 
lion or one hundred million dollars whether 
it is needed or not. For that reason, there 
is simply no point in discussing whether a 
Member voted for or against any appropria- 
tion or whether the appropriation was need- 
ed or not because the answer is that Con- 
gress has always appropriated all of the 
money that has been needed for REA, and in 
fact many times Congress has authorized 
more loan funds than could be used in the 
fiscal year for which" they were authorized. 
That hasn't hurt anything, of course, but I 
simply point it out to show that ample funds 
have always been available. 

I am sure that the people of my district 
know full well of the support which I have 
always given REA and RTA. I shall of course 
continue to give it the same consistent sup- 
port as a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the House. I will do this because 
I believe that nothing has happened in the 
last hundred years to do away with drudgery 
on the farm, to lighten the burden of farm 
families, and to make farming a more busi- 


The Role of Airpower in Our National 
, Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement with respect to the role 
of airpower in our national defense, as 
enunciated by Roy T. Hurley, chairman 
of the board and president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., one of the leading execu- 
tives of the aircraft industry in America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


THe ROLE OF AIRPOWER IN OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The Curtiss-Wright Corp. was formed on \ 


August 9, 1929, through a combination of 
two outstanding aviation organizations— 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. and associated 
companies. Wright Aeronautical, founded 
in 1919, grew directly from the companies 
founded by the Wright brothers following 
their first successful flight on December 17, 
1903. : 

During World War I—as the Wright-Martin 
Co.—the organization began to specialize in 
the design and building of powerplants. The 
Curtiss organization was the outgrowth of 
the pioneering efforts of Glenn H. Curtiss, 
designer of many famous planes, including 
the NC-4, first aircraft to fly the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

During World War II, Curtiss-Wright was 
the largest producer of aircraft products in 
the world, and its dollar volume of ship- 
ments in these years was the greatest of any 
aircraft manufacturer in the United States. 
Curtiss-Wright operated 19 plants for the 
production of engines, propellers, and air- 
craft and achieved a distinguished wartime 
record of deliveries. For example, the com- 


pany built 150,000 aircraft engines, an un- | 


precedented accomplishment to that time 
and a record that still stands. 

Curtiss-Wright today is an organization 
employing approximately 30,000 men and 
women in 7 manufacturing divisions that 
operate plants in New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio. Curtiss-Wright products are widely 
diversified, and the company is achieving a 
high degree of integration. 

In the field of aircraft engines, Curtiss- 
Wright designs, develops, and builds all major 
types of powerplants, including reciprocat- 
ing piston and turbocompound engines, 
turboprop, turbojet, ramjet, and rocket en- 
gines. These engines are presently in use 
on more than 28 of the world's leading air- 
lines, in guided missiles, and in 
bombers and fighters characterized by un- 
usually long range or extraordinarily high 


Curtiss-Wright, a pioneer propeller builder 
in the electrically controlled constant speed 
and hollow-steel propeller 


been approved for all turboprop engines se- 
lected for production by the military serv- 
ices. The company has carried out outstand- 


and supersonic speeds. 

responsible for the development of full-feath- 
ering, reversible and, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Air Force, has 
perfected a process for extruding hollow 
steel blades. 

Alone of all aircraft organizations, Curtiss- 
Wright has its own casting and forging 
plants, one of which is the metals processing 
division. This unit presently is making 
forged turbine blades and nodular iron cast- 
ings for aircraft engines and stainless steel 
castings for applications where corrosion re- 
sistance is 


wholly owned subsidiary of Currtiss-Wright, 
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is a manufacturer of specialized metal prod. 
ucts including windshield wipers for jet ang 
piston aircraft. 

Four other divisions in Curtiss-Wright are 
concerned with the overhauling of aircrait 
engines for military and commercial cus. 
tomers, the development of new products, 
the sale in the export field of the products o 
Curtiss-Wright and of other companies, anq 
the coordination of overseas production of 
engine parts. 

Curtiss-Wright believes that airpower js 
essential to our way of life, and our under. 
standing of airpower is to have the military, 
the commercial airline, and the industry jy 
balance—coordinated and working as a team. 
In the next 10 years the Atlantic Ocean wi! 
be only 5 hours wide for the military man, 
and no man on earth no matter where he 
tries to hide out can get more than 24 hours 
away from you, whether he be friend or foe, 
So, as the earth becomes relatively smaller 
and smaller, airpower becomes more essentia) 
to our way of life. 

Not only is airpower essential to our way 
of life, but in America it must be progressive- 
ly sustained and technologically more ad- 
vanced in design and capability than any 
other airpower in the world. This is a con- 
tinuing process which if allowed to lag would 
in a short time leave us with an outmoded 
Air Force. 

At the present time it is questionable as 
to whether or not this country has the air- 
power capability to counterattack an aggres- 
sor and to achieve complete mastery of the 
air. 
World War II is a good exampie of how 
long it can take to build airpower to a peak. 
The war began in two small areas in 1939, 
and we in America at that time had very 
little capacity to counterattack. In fact, 
we were almost helpless to stop it and to 
ward it off. In 1940 the war was spreading 
very rapidly while we were trying to build 
up capacity and ability to fight back. In 
1941 we still had very little capacity to fight 
back, and in 1942 the situation was much 
the same. In 1943 we were beginning to 
build up, and the Navy had begun to push 
the enemy back on the seas, and the of- 
fensive had begun. In 1944 our capacity 
grew to sizable proportions, and we recap- 
tured much of the area that was lost to the 
enemy. In 1945 we had what it took to do 
the job. We bombed the industries in the 
homeland of the enemy, destroyed their 
ability to supply the weapons to their mili- 
tary forces, and thus the war came to 4 
rapid and decisive end. 

You will remember that this took 7 years to 
accomplish. In those 7 years America spent 
over $300 billion for all war need, and suf- 
fered over 1 million casualties primarily 2s 
a result of not being prepared. If war were 
to come again, we would not have 7 years; 
instead, we might only have 7 hours. The 
route the next time can come from almost 
any direction, and with the airplanes we 
know to be available today, the enemy, in 4 
matter of hours, can be anywhere in our 
country. You are reminded that one air- 
plane with one bomb could destroy a city 
of a million people. These are the condi- 
tions under which we are living today; and 
therefore, we cannot gamble with 7 years 


when possibly we only have a matter of 
hours 


The future role of military aviation is 
primarily the responsibility of the team com- 
prising the military and the aviation indus- 
try. The aviation industry must be in 4 
position to furnish the aircraft engines, the 
propeliers, and the simulators for these air- 
planes to the military for our expanding na- 
tional defense. We in Curtiss-Wright must 
supply our turbo compound engines {cr 
speeds up to 425 miles an hour. The next 
step, up to 800 miles an hour for long-range, 
heavy loads, requires the turboprop; up to 
1,500 miles an hour, the jet; and above all, 
the rocket and ramjet. All these engines are 
@ must for airpower in the United States. 
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Speed requires power, and our power re- 
quirements for airplanes are skyrocketing. 
We are today putting together more power 
in some planes than is required in a substa- 
tion to light a city or to propel the Queen 
Mary or the Queen Elizabeth. Power in turn 
increases the weight of the airplane. Gross 
weights are reaching 200,000 pounds and are 
neaded for 400,000 pounds per airplane. We 
are, therefore, in a business that is changing 
and is fluid. It is not static or standing 
still. 

- We must be in a position to design and 
provide the best defensive air weapons in 
sufficient quantities in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. Few people realize or show 
a willingness to realize that this is a matter 
of simple economics. To have the best de- 
fensive weapons requires continuing and ex- 
tensive engineering research, development 
and testing, and the facilities with which to 
do such work, This is particularly true of 
aircraft, and especially of the engines which 
set the limits of size, speed, range, altitude, 
and operating performance of the airframe. 
In other words, the quality of the engine 
virtually determines the effectiveness of the 
aircraft. We all know how rapidly changes 
in engine design are taking and must take 
lace. 
. A strong independent aircraft industry, if 
it is to grow and expand and fulfill:its mis- 
sion as an instrument of the national de- 
fense, must be financed on a sound economic 
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sary economic strength and capacity on its 
own. 

Furthermore, the aircraft industry is sub- 
ject to price redetermination on practically 
all contracts. Subsequently, renegotiation 
must also be faced. Funds recovered under 
price redetermination are available to the 
Defense Department for further orders, but 
funds recaptured under renegotiation go di- 
rectly to the Treasury and are not available 
for additional procurement. This accounts 
for the growth in popularity of so-called 
fixed-price contracts with price redetermi- 
nation provisions. Price redetermination 
techniques, carried on under ever-restricting 
procurement regulations, have progressively 
weakened the aircraft industry. As a result, 
the net profit of the aircraft manufacturers 
has become less and less throughout the 
years. Unless the aircraft industry can 
achieve reasonable earnings, not only will it 
fail to attract necessary additional capital, 
but research and development vital to our 
national defense will be retarded, and its 
remaining resources may, in time, be drained 
away. Consequently, it shall be our goal to 
create a strong independent aircraft indus- 
try which may be expected to expand its 
facilities with set-aside earnings so that 
the quality of the product may be improved, 
research and development expanded, per- 
formance increased, rate of deliveries accel- 
erated, and prices reduced. 

In effect we recommend that the aircraft 
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are not getting the wherewithal to do our 
job. ; 

We believe we in the aircraft industry are 
entitled to the same treatment and respon- 
sibilities: accorded to the television manu- 
facturer, the automobile manufacturer, or, 
for that matter, any other manufacturer. 
The pattern of manufacturing, selling, build- 
ing, designing, and developing in the United 
States is the thing that has made this coun- 
try great. On the other hang, when it comes 
to building aircraft, our Government officials 
do not always apply that knowledge, know- 
how, and good, clear, sound thinking. 

To demonstrate that we as an industry are 
not accorded the same treatment as other 
manufacturers, we-present the following tab- 
ulation. It indicates the shipments for the 
year 1953, and it lists the companies whose 
earnings were between $10 million and $12 
million after taxes for the year. Our com- 
pany’s net income of approximately $11 mil- 
lion places us just about in the middle. 
Curtiss-Wright was required to build and 
ship products with difficult and complex 
manufacturing problems to the amount of 
$439 million to earn a net of approximately 
$11 million. On the other hand, Wrigley 
Chewing Gum Co., with sales of $81 million, 
and Scott Paper Co., with sales of $165 mil- 
lion, and all the others realized the same 
earnings as an aircraft producer whose con- 
tinued operations are vitally necessary to the 
defense of our country. 


yf the basis. Progress in the aeronautical art con- industry be geared in peacetime to a 40-hour Companies which earned $10 million to 
stantly dictates special and new additions of week; and then when war comes, start sec- $12 million net for the year 1953 

| how machinery and buildings to produce ad- ond and third shifts and accelerate on this Sales 
peak, vanced types of engines and airframes. It is basis. In this period of acceleration it would Companies: (in mil lions) 
1939, also obvious that the rapid changes in the not be necessary to compete with other in- Curtiss-Wright Corp___.__-- 
L very type of aircraft engines, size, and materials dustry for machine tools and all the other Standard Brands................... 

fact, require vastly different machines, tools, test things we need. We will have them in the ere ee 
nd to equipment, and buildings which, because of plant working at a lower level. In 1 year ey i a ae 
fading the very rapid change in product, become ob- the aircraft industry could be full mobilized piurinoton Mille 










build solete more quickly. Replacing such facili- and doing its job. Other industries could 

x. In ties more frequently requires first the need simultaneously acquire their machines and ee eee en cootneorts 
) fight for allowing normal profit levels for this in- tools without competition from us, and at Muihhinktn 
noch dustry so that funds can be invested in newer the end of the first year they would be in Revere Copper & oo error es 
ng to and more efficient facilities, and second, the a position to expand and grow. Such a pro- Standerd Ou (Kentucky)... 
push recognition of more rapid depreciation of gram is very important to the survival of the Food Machinery & tiuubate..... 











e of- those facilities in the cost and price of our United States. 

pacity product. Applying these fundamental rules There are some people who feel that war ae sr ke! Co. 
recap- of business economics will decrease rather will not come because Russia will collapse orculesPowderGo..... 
to the than increase the end price of product be- from within. We hope they are right. There Container Corporation of Anherion.... 
to do cause new and more efficient machines and are others who think war will come any hour, Cannon Mills ee 







n the methods will reduce costs to a much greater. and we hope they are wrong. There are Timken Roller Bearing.___________- 
their extent. still others who are so frightened by war Celanese Corporation of America___- 
mili- The problem of financing the required . that they, ostrichlike, don’t even think about 2 
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added plant facilities is an ever-present one. 
However, Government policies make financ- 
ing of the necessary additions to plant facili- 
ties difficult, if not impossible. As an ex- 
ample, accelerated depreciation (based on 
useful economic life) of buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, and other facilities required 
by the aircraft industry is not presently 
allowed in costs or prices by the Defense 
Department. In order to provide the neces- 
sary financing and develop needed strength 
within the aircraft industry, such deprecia- 
tion should be recognized in the price of the 
product. The development of such a policy 
in the Department of Defense will allow the 
aircraft industry to (a) keep pace with the 
rapid obsolescence of aircraft; (b) avoid 
much of the procurement of unsuited, high- 
cost equipment and facilities as was of neces- 
sity experienced during the rapid buildup 


it. In our opinion, it is inconceivable that 
the Russian industrial machine’ will equal 
our production capability in our lifetime 
nor possibly in our children’s lifetime. Con- 
sequently, the way to avoid war is (a) by 
not allowing our industry to become disar- 
ranged in this so-called peacetime period 
and (b) with the aid of a well-planned in- 
dustrial mobilization program be in a posi- 
tion to convert expeditiously to the require- 
ments of any national emergency. 

We are sure in Curtiss-Wright that we can 
provide the facilities to run on that 40-hour- 
a-week basis, and we can do it without tax- 
payer subsidy and without high cost. 

In the years 1943 to 1952 the leading man- 
ufacturers in the country—and these reports 
are given to us by the banks and the Gov- 
ernment agencies—increased their net worth 
by 93.6 percent; the leading automobile com- 
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We do not quarrel with the accomplish- 
ments and earnings of these companies. In 
fact, we applaud them. That is the Ameri- 
can way of life and that is the way it should 
be. All we are saying is that we in the air- 
craft industry should be entitled to similar 
profit ratios. Furthermore, an examination 
of the above list of companies indicates that 
Curtiss-Wright has a greater investment 
(over and above the Government’s interest) 
in plants and facilities and a larger net worth 


panies increased by 96.7 percent; and in that 
period the aircraft companies only grew 54.4 
percent. If you were to cut back the growth 
of the leading manufacturing and automo- 
bile companies to the level of the aircraft 
industry, you would have a depression in the 
United States; our standard of living would 
be way down; our unemployment would be 
terrific. 

When you compare net returns or profit 
after taxes to sales for the same period, the 
leading manufacturers earned 5.9 percent; 
the automobile companies, 6.1 percent; and 
we in our business, 1.7 percent. Again, we 


than any other company indicated with one 
exception. 

In the final analysis the security of this 
Nation depends on the cooperation and co- 
ordination of all segments of our military 
and industrial economy. Curtiss-Wright will 
continue to use its technological know- 
how and resources to achieve this end. Fur- 
thermore, we will continue to advocate the 
creation of a strong and independent aircraft 
industry. Only through the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives will this country of 
ours be in a position to provide the speed, the 
power, and the design necessary for the finest 
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for the Korean emergency; and (c) provide 
com. facilities on a continuously well-planned ba- 
ndus- sis rather than requiring the Government to 
in a finance facilities whenever an emergency 
s, the arises, 
e aire It is estimated that about 80 percent of 
ig na- the facilities and financing of the aircraft 
must industry is presently being furnished by the 
s for Government. On this basis, we have virtual 
» next nationalization of the industry. This trend 
range, to nationalization should not be allowed to 
up to continue. If the industry is to function at 
ve all, top capability in the national-defense pic- 
es are ture, it must be allowed to develop the neces- 
Se 
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air weapons, in sufficient quanity to reach 
the maximum goal of our military require- 
ments, and thereby secure our way of life. 


Civil Rights Advanced by Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the long struggle for equal- 
ity for all Americans, there have been 
several basic steps which had to be taken 
before the tide of man’s inhumanity to 
man could be turned. 

Within 2 short years, the Republican 
administration has established landmark 
after landmark in the field of human 
rights. 

In his inaugural address on January 
20, 1953, President Eisenhower reaf- 
firmed a promise made during the 1952 
campaign. He said: 

We reject any insinuation that one race or 
another, one people or another, is in any 
sense inferior or expendable. 


On April 2, 1954, the Chicago De- 
fender, a leading Negro newspaper which 
had long supported the Democrat_ad- 
ministrations, said that in 15 months 
of the Eisenhower administration, “the 
admittedly low stock of the Negro has 
risen to a new high and the potentiali- 
ties are even greater.” 

This is high praise indeed from those 
who have endured decades of broken 
promises from political manipulators 
who used the frustrations of many of 
our citizens to promote their own politi- 
cal goals. 

THE RECORD OF DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been 17 important devel- 
opments during the short time the Re- 
publican administration has been able to 
proceed in fulfilling its campaign pledges 
on civil rights. 

These are historic steps which stand 
in glowing contrast to the shocking neg- 
lect that existed from 1932 to 1952. 

Segregation at Army post schools was 
abolished by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Employment discrimination in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia service contracts and 
segregation in District eating establish- 
ments has been outlawed by the Repub- 
lican administration. 

Segregation in United States naval in- 
stallations in the South was ended by the 
Republican administration. 

Racial discrimination has been effec- 
tively banned on Federal contract jobs 
by the President's Government Contract 
Committee. 

Segregation has been outlawed in ma- 
jor veterans’ hospitals in the South. 

Segregation has been abolished in 
District of Columbia recreation facili- 
ties. 

A total of 45 qualified Negroes have 
been appointed to high posiitions in the 
Federal Government, including J. Ernest 
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Wilkins, of Chicago, who was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Lois Lippman, of New York 
City, has the distinction of being the first 
Negro woman ever to serve as a White 
House secretary. 

REAL EQUALITY IN THE MILITARY 


In other areas of the civil-rights ques- 
tion, the Republican administration 
moved forward steadily to improve the 
equality of all of our people. 

Legislation has been presented to Con- 
gress by the Attorney General request- 
ing the establishment of a public de- 
fender so that all, rich and poor alike, 
will be provided with full justice under 
the law when called before the bar of 
justice. 

The Department of Justice under a 
Republican Attorney General has also 
expanded its investigative staff which 
goes into action when violations of civil 
rights are apparent. In 1 year the At- 
torney General has called on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to conduct pre- 
liminary investigations im 9,000 com- 
plaints of civil-rights violations. 

In one branch of our military services, 
the Navy, the steps taken to restore 
equality among civilian employees ai in- 
stallations are worthy of recounting in 
detail. 

In a report to the President, Navy 
officials stated that out of 60 naval bases 
in the South, 20 reported on August 1, 
1953, the first year of the Republican 
administration, that segregation prac- 
tices had ceased. 

In 17 additional installations, segre- 
gation has been ended since that date. 
In 21 other naval bases, the gradual ces- 
sation of segregation in cafeterias, wash- 
rooms, and other facilities has been 
under way and is now about completed. 

On March 1, 1954, the Navy Depart- 
ment announced it was ending separate 
enlistments for Navy stewards, a move 
aimed at changing the predominantly 
Negro composition of its stewards’ 
branch. : 

The Secretary of Defense on February 
1, 1954, issued a memorandum to the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force directing the services to end all 
segregation in all military post schools by 
September 1, 1955. The order forbids 
services to open any new segregated 
schools. It orders the end of segrega- 
tion of Negro and white children on 21 
bases still maintaining separate schools. 

The order also secured from the United 
States Office of Education an agree- 
ment to operate unsegregated schools in 
States where, because of delays in imple- 
menting the Supreme Court decision, 
segregated schools are being retained 
temporarily. 

PREJUDICES BREAKING DOWN 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is actively assisting 
the Defense Department in its nonseg- 
regation policy by providing assistants 
and funds so that the quality of teaching 
and facilities will not suffer. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Repub- 


in regard to this decision on March 1, 
1954: 
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This is an educational experience of in. 
calculable importance for the American 
people. Its effects are already spilling over 
from the uniformed services into many 
other aspects of life in the United States, 
Prejudices are being broken down every. 
where, North and South, by the demon- 
strated fact that men and women can work 
side by side in a common task without re- 
gard to color or creed. 


These are gains, however, that have 
been made only since the Republican ad- 
ministration and the Republican Con- 
gress tackled the problems with courage 
and insight. 

THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 

In 18 of 19 civil-rights tests, a majority 
of Republicans voted favorably; 3 times 
Republicans lined up 100 percent on the 
issue. 

The only Fair Employment Practices 
Act passed in the history of the Houce of 
Representatives was backed by Republi- 
cans 142 to 42, rejected by Democrats 134 
to 116. 

The House has passed an antipoll tax 
bill five times. Ninety-one percent of the 
Republicans voted for these bills, only 
9 percent against. Democrats lined up 
45 percent against, 55 percent for. 

The same ratio held for antilynch bills 
passed by the House on two eccasions, 

THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGE 


I direct attention to the words of the 
Republican candidate for President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, whe, in October 
1952, said: 

There is discrimination. This crusade is 
pledged to use every single item of leader- 
ship and influence it has to eliminate it. 
It intends to enforce the full Constitution, 
not part of it. 


Human equality in America is a weapon 
against communism. 

Knowing this and aware that deeds, 
not promises, will help build a better, 
more secure America, the Republican 


. Party has and will continue to fulfill its 


pledges on civil rights. The record is 
outstanding. Progress so far has en- 
couraged the fine American citizens who 
for so long were denied the rights of full 
citizenship. A Republican administra- 
tion will continue to serve as a guarantee 
that the rights of all Americans can and 
will be preserved. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Abercrombie 
Holmes from the Albuquerque Journal 
concerning Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
a Catholic Church leader whose carecr 
is unparalleled in the history of the 
church in America. 

The excellent résumé of this outstand- 
ing leader of the Roman Catholic Church 
follows: 
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From ALTAR Bor TO CARDINAL—VISITING 
CarRDINAL Is PropucT OF WIDE, VARIED Ex- 
PERIENCES 
(By Abercrombie Holmes) 


when Francis Cardinal Spellman flies to 
Albuquerque Saturday to visit Kirtland Air 
Force Base and Sandia Base and returns Mon- 
day to dedicate a new chapel at Newman 
center. Albuquerqueans will see a Catholic 
Church leader whose career is unparalleled 
jn the history of the church in America. 

The cardinal, who is archbishop of New 
York and the Catholic Church’s military vicar 
for the United States, was the first United 
States priest ever raised to hierarchy in St. 
peter's Basilica in Rome and the first Ameri- 
can to serve as the Vatican attaché. 

The cardinal will arrive at Kirtland about 
noon Saturday from Clovis Air Force Base, 
where he will attend a reception Saturday 
morning. 

He will go immediately to the Sandia Base 
Officers Club, where he will be honored at a 
juncheon attended by chaplains and top offi- 
cials of Kirtland and Sandia Bases and ex- 
ecutives of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Sandia Corp., and base sodalities, 


TO DEDICATE TABERNACLE 


Cardinal Spellman will dedicate a taber- 
nacle in the Catholic chapel at Sandia Base. 
Following this will be a reception at the 
chapel for personnel of Kirtland and Sandia 
Bases. This reception will be closed to the 

ublic. 

: He will leave for the Santa Fe fiesta late 
in the afternoon. 

Cardinal Spellman prcbably is the most 
traveled churchman in America. 

Numerous trips during World War II and 
the Korean campaign took him to American 
fronts in many parts of the world. 

A longtime believer in air travel, Cardinal 
Spellman, as a young priest, took up aero- 
nautics and became a licensed pilot. 

He also is a believer in sports. As a boy 
he took part in sports activities of all types. 


PITCHED HORSESHOES 


He was the horseshoe pitching champion 
of the neighborhood in his hometown of 
Whitman, Mass., 20 miles south of Boston. 
Young Spellman played on the Whitman 
High School football team, but baseball was 
his favorite sport, and he was manager and 
a competent shortstop on the Whitman High 
team. 

Frank Spellman was born May 4, 1889, the 
first son of Wélliam and Ellen Spellman in 
Whitman, which was predominantly a non- 
Catholic town of 17,000 population. The 
Catholics in Whitman were so few when the 
future cardinal was born, the town was a 
mission of nearby Abington. The town did 
not have a parish church of its own until 
Frank was 9 years old, and did not have a 
parochial school, = 

The future cardinat’s first church position 
Was altar boy of the new church, 


HIGH SCHOOL LINGUIST 


In high school he won high marks, espe- 
Cially in English and Latin, and in later 
years it was his knowledge of languages 
which led to his being named attaché of the 
Papal Secretariate of State. His duties in- 
cluded translating papal pronouncements 
and other documents from Latin into Eng- 
lish, in order to speed them to the tens of 
Millions of English-speaking Catholics 
throughout the world as well as for the secu- 
lar press. The Reverend Spellman became 
the first American in history to serve in 
that capacity. 

After graduating from high school, he en- 
Tolled at Fordham University in New York 
City in September 1907. He didn’t make the 
Fordham baseball team but became particu- 
larly interested in science. His favorite ex- 
tracurricular activities were debating and 
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reporting college news for the university 
newspaper. 
FIRST MASS 

William Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
acting on reports of Frank Spellman’s record 
in high school and at Fordham, selected 
him to make his theological studies in Rome’s 
North American College and the College of 
Propaganda. 

After 5 years of study, he was ordained a 
priest on May 14, 1916. 

He immediately returned to the United 
States and his first mass in his homeland 
was said at St. Patrick's Cathedral, a church 
he was later to head. 

Cardinal O’Connell appointed him assist- 
ant in the Church of All Saints, Roxbury, 
a part of Boston. 

When World War I broke out, Father 
Spellman wished to volunteer as a chaplain, 
but Cardinal O’Connell decided he was the 
one priest who could not be spared. 

The Boston cardinal named him director 
of Catholic literature of the Boston diocese 
and then assistant chancellor. 

In 1925 a pilgrimage went from Boston to 
Rome and Father Spellman was one in the 
party, little realizing he was approaching a 
major turning point in his life. 


PERFORMANCE PLEASED POPE 


He attracted the attention of Pope Pius XI 
when a bishop, not too certain of his Italian, 
asked Father Spellman to translate the Pope’s 
speech from Italian to English for his party. 
The Pope was impressed by Father Spellman’s 
clear, concise, and yet comprehensive man- 
ner in which his words were promptly given 
in English. 

This resulted in his being named attaché 
of the papal secretary of state. In addition 
to his work as translator, he was a contact 
for numerous visitors from the United States. 
This was one of the main factors in the de- 
velopment of the Knights of Columbus play- 
grounds in Rome. 

His active participation in sports on the 
playground astonished the Italians. He mod- 
ernized public relations at the Vatican by 
having it adopt the plan of issuing mimeo- 
graphed translations of important docu- 
ments in various languages at the time they 
are issued instead of having correspondents 
get them from the Obervatore Romano, the 
Vatican City daily. 


AIDED PRESENT POPE 


In 1930, Cardinal Pacelli, who later became 
the present Pope Pius XII, returned from 
Germany to become papal secretary of state, 
under whom Spellman worked. Father 
Spellman by this time had been a member 
of the papal household with the rank and 
title of right reverend monsignor. 

With Mussolini dictator of Fascist Italy, 
Monsignor Spellman often had to use tact 
and courage. 

In 1931, Mussolini was directing against 
the church a campaign seeking to abolish 
Catholic action and youth activities spon- 
sored by the church. The Pope responded 
with an encyclical denouncing the action of 
the Fascist government. But the press of 
Italy was under Mussolini’s control. In 
order to get the news to the world, Cardinal 
Pacelli suggested a plan to the Pope. It was 
approved. 

So Monsignor Spellman unobtrusively 
made his way out of Italy, and the first that 
Mussolini knew of the Pope’s denunciation 
was when the news was flashed around the 
world from Paris. Mussolini was enraged and 
the Fascist newspapers were filled with hate- 
breeding caricatures of Monsignor Spellman. 
But the clergyman returned calmly to Rome. 
Two Fascist detectives were assigned to 
shadow him. At first this amused Monsignor 
Spellman. Later it annoyed him. One day 
he turned on them and asked them what they 
wanted. Apparently their instructions 
didn’t cover this. The detectives were 
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speechless and retired as gracefully as pos- 
sible. That was the last Monsignor Spellman 
saw of them. 


TRANSLATED BROADCAST 


When the Vatican established a radio sta- 
tion, also in 1931, Spellman translated the 
Pope's first broadcast. 

He was the constant companion of Cardi- 
nal Pacelli (now Pope Pius XII) on vacation 
trips. On one occasion Cardinal Pacelli jest- 
ingly gave the pastor of the church at which 
they asked to say Mass the impression that 
Monsignor Spellman was the greatest of im- 
portance in the party. The pastor insisted 
that Monsignor Spellman say Mass, as the 
cardinal secretary of state, to his amuse- 
ment, was assigned to the side of the altar. 

When Cardinal O’Connell’s assistant at 
Boston was named bishop of Manchester, this 
created an opening in Boston. Spellman was 
the natural choice. Pope Pius XI elevated 
him to bishop in a ceremony in St. Peter's 
Basilica. He then went to Boston as Cardi- 
nal O’Connell’s auxiliary. 

In 1936 Cardinal Pacelli came to the United 
States to tour the country. The cardinal in- 
sisted that Bishop Spellman accompany him 
on the train. The trip brought them through 
Albuquerque. Catholic leaders met them at 
the airport and talked with them there dur- 
ing the plane stop. 


NAMED ARCHBISHOP 


When Cardinal Pacelli was elected to suc- 
ceed Pope Pius X in 1939, the see of New 
York was vacant. Seven weeks after he be- 
came Pope, he named Bishop Spellman arch- 
bishop of New York. 

In 1946 the Pope elevated Bishop Spellman 
to cardinal in a ceremony in Rome. 

From the early days of World War II Gar- 
dinal Spellman dedicated himself to the per- 
sonal visitation of Catholic chaplains and 
the men and women they served all over the 
world. In August 1942, he went to the 
Aleutians. In February 1943 he went to 
Spain and then received the unique privi- 
lege of being allowed to pass through Italy, 
a country with which the United States was 
then at war, to visit the Vatican and Pope 
Pius XII. 

Later he went to Algiers, Egypt, and north 
Africa. 

From Africa, the cardinal flew to London, 
where he met with American troops already 
preparing for the invasion. 

He took down names of American service- 
men and communicated later with their par- 
ents about seeing their boy or girl. It is esti- 
mated more than 14,000 servicemen sent 
messages home through the archbishop. 


PLEADS FOR ROME 


After the Allies had entered Italy, Car- 
dinal Spellman issued a plea that Rome be 
spared bombing and expressed the hope 
“military ingenuity would overcome mili- 
tary necessity.” 

After the Pope’s summer residence at 
Castlegandolfo was bombed, Cardinal Spell- 
man deplored the bombing, declaring it was 
neutral and no troops were stationed there. 

In the summer and fall of 1944, he again 
visited the war fronts, including Rome, 
France, England again, and the First and 
Third Army sectors along the border of Ger- 
many. He completed his 19,000-mile, 3- 
month tour of the European war theater on 
October 18, 1944. 

Just a few days before the surrender of 
Japan, the cardinal left on a visit of Ameri- 
ca’s fighting men in the Pacific. He visited 
Pearl Harbor, Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines and said Mass later on a bat- 
tleship in Tokyo Bay. On V-J Day he led 
Mass in Manila stadium for 5,000 GI's and 
civilians, ma 

TOURS PACIFIC 

On this tour he also offered Masses at Kwa- 

jelein and Saipan. Tinian, and Iwo Jima, 
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He entered Korea with the occupation forces, 
spent 9 days in Japan, including a visit to 
Hiroshima. He returned by way of China, 
India, Cairo, Rome, Paris, the Azores, and 
Bermuda. 

Throughout the war he had appealed for 
support on bond-selling drives. 


New Mexico Boys’ Village Padre Hails 
, Borough Sponsor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the folloWing very heart- 
warming article concerning one of my 
constituents which appeared in th 
Brooklyn Eagle of August 1, 1954: : 


New Mexico Boys’ VILLAGE PADRE HAILS 
BorouGnH SPONSOR 


Out in sparsely settled New Mexico, where 
there are no publicly supported orphanages, 
and religious groups are strongly relied on 
to care for homeless youngsters, the name of 
Louis 8. Libutti, a Brooklyn ex-GI, is often 
mentioned in prayers of thanksgiving at the 
Lourdes Boys Village, 5 miles south of Albu- 
querque. 

The village, a school workshop, open to 
needy boys of any race, religion, or language, 
is run by the Fathers of the Pious Society 
of St. Joseph of Murialdo, a society founded 
in 1873, which today has some 1,000 priests, 
brothers, and novices at work among boys 
in Italy, Brazil, Ecuador, Chile, Argentina, 
and other countries. 

Mr. Libutti, who lives at 8755 19th Avenue, 
helped bring the society to America. “His 
story,” Father Cajetan Menegatto, superior 
of the New Mexico Boys village, said recently, 
“should inspire all Catholic laymen.” 

Queried about “his stor;” in an interview 
in his Bath Beach home, where he lives with 
his aunt, Mrs. Mamie Viggiano, Mr. Libutti 
modestly said that what he had done to 
help establish the society in New Mexico was 
overrated. 

Yet Mr. Libutti’s efforts as a United States 
Army Air Force staff sergeant on behalf of 
hundreds of Italy’s ragged, homeless, hun- 
gry boys in bomb-shattered Foggia in World 
War II paved the way to great interest in the 
society's work. 

In that Italian city he promised the su- 
perior general of the order that, if ever the 
opportunity arose to bring the society to 
America, he would do his part to realize the 
dream. He made good on that promise. 

Mr. Libutti, who grew up as a member of 
the Flatbush Boys Club, learned as a volun- 
teer at the club how to meet the needs of 
underprivileged boys. He entered the serv- 
ice at the age of 25 in 1942 and was part of 
a B-17 Flying Fortress crew. 

The story of Mr. Libutti’s work among 
Italian boys was given wide publicity during 

he war years. He helped establish a virtual 
Boys Town of Italy at St. Michael’s Church 
in Foggia, where he came to know Father 
Mario Canova of the Pious Society of St. 
Joseph of Murialdo. 

Father Mario is now a missionary priest in 
the jungles of Ecuador and Mr. Libutti is de- 
termined to bring him to New Mexico. He 
Will appeal to the society’s superior general 
in Rome for Father Mario’s transfer. He's 
confident that his wish will be granted. 

After the war, Mr. Libutti journeyed west- 
ward to rehabilitate himself and became di- 
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rector of the Santa Fe Boys Club. There he 
met Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, who ex- 
pressed the need ‘or some order to work in 
this poor New Mexico. That represented Mr. 
Libutti’s opportunity to fulfill his promise 
made in Foggia. 

For a long time after Mr. Libutti returned 
to Brooklyn, following a year in Santa Fe, 
correspondence kept up—“from Santa Fe, to 
Brooklyn, to Rome, to South America,” he 
recalls. 

Two of the society's priests, American-born 
but who had trained in Italy and worked in 
South America, came on, visited Mr. Libutti 
at his home here and went on to New Mexico. 
They had to become “reacquainted” with 
their native land and, after 2 years of parish 
work, were given the opportunity to open 
the school workshop known as Lourdes Boys 
Village. 

This past year the school had 30 boarding 
students and 22 day students. Classes are 
only a part of the village’s program. There’s 
training in carpentry, music, sports, and agri- 
culture. The farm has chickens, ducks, 
pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, and pigs. The 
village, on a 66-acre tract, will soon cultivate 
all its acreage and there will be an “oie swim- 
min’ hole.” 

Mr. Libutti, only member of the Boys Vil- 
lage Associates living east of the Rockies, has 
friends here who continually support the 
village, either financially or with gift pack- 
ages. The village is New Mexico’s newest 
and fastest growing home for boys. 

Among the Brooklynites who are helping 
are Mr. and Mrs. Patsy Fioriglio, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Di Mernardi and ther daughters, 
and Angelo Bandel, president of the Bandel 
Saw Co., who made a substantial contribu- 
tion of jigsaws and other equipment for the 
carpentry shop. 

Speaking of his interest in boys, Mr. Libutti 
says, “Coming along the road, we have to 
stop and ‘give a hand up.’ If we don’t, the 
road may not be clear for the next generation. 
We don’t grow up by ourselves but as prod- 
ucts of our environment and with the aid 
of those who help us.” 

Mr. Libutti is associated with a stocks, 
bonds, and commodity investment firm at 
42 Wall Street, Manhattan, as a rubber 
trader. : 


Egyptian Blockade of the Suez Canal 
Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the State of Israel 
was established in 1948, the Government 
of Egypt has persisted in denying the fa- 
cilities of the Suez Canal to all ships, in- 
cluding American vessels, engaged in 
trade with Israel. Egypt has sought to 
justify this blockade by contending that 
it is in a state of war with Israel and, 
therefore, entitled to block her shipping. 

Neither our Government nor other 
western powers have accepted this de- 
fense, and twice in the United Nations 
Security Council, the delegation of the 
United States has voted to condemn the 
blockade as a breach of the U. N. nego- 
tiated Israel-Egypt armistice, and to rule 
that the Egyptian Government open the 
canal. The Egyptians refused to comply 
with the first decision handed down on 


September 15 


September 1, 1951. On the second occa. 
sion, when this matter was broucht be. 
fore the United Nations, Egypt was res. 
cued from an adverse ruling by the Soviet 
veto. 

This blockade has resulted in a serioys 
economic hardship to Israel. While cer. 
tain foodstuffs are permitted to come 
through now, nevertheless, many prod. 
ucts are prevented from shipment into 
Israel. As a result Israel presently js 
obtaining her necessary petroleum from 
the Soviet Union in exchange for 
oranges. Israel could get petroleum 
through the canal and not be obliged tg 
go to the Soviet Union for it. 

Presently the Egyptian officials ex. 
amine the manifests of the cargo of 
American ships going to Israel. This is 
an indignity which the United States 
should not suffer. 

It is to be hoped that when the Brit. 
ish and Egyptians conclude their final 
agreement, that the relationship between 
Egypt and Israel will be relaxed and that 
the Egyptians will withdraw their unjust 
blockade. 

I have addressed a letter to the Secre. 
tary of State requesting that the United 
States take a position in this matter to 
bring about the end of the unjust block. 
ade which is hampering the economic 
well-being of the State of Israel. 


A Commendable Record of Republi 
can Congress in Providing Hosp ‘tal and 
Medical Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
been greatly interested during the pres- 
ent session in pressing for additional 
facilities to meet the demand that exists 
for research as to the causes and cure 
of the diseases that bring so much dis- 
tress to individuals and expense to the 
families in which the long term illnesses 
exist. 

While it has always been a subject in 
which I have been deeply interested dur- 
ing my 20 and more years of service on 
the committee, yet, this year there was 
more interest shown by the Congress, 
and, greater accomplishments attained 
than at any previous time. This accel- 
erated interest was in no small measure 
due to the personal interest that was 
taken by President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Oveta Culp Hobby. In response 
to their request and interest it was pos- 
sible to obtain additional legislation that 
expanded the hospital construction pro- 
gram and the research facilities so nec- 
essary for a proper and effective treat 
ment of disease. 

It was most gratifying to have appro- 
priations made for this worthy purposé 
that far exceeded that of any previous 
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ond occa. Congress. The record < —_ 83d Con- 1952 to a total of 200,000 annually by cardiac surgery and assaults of rheu- 

nucht be. gress was most commenda le. The fol- 1959. matic heart diseases are going forward 

WAS ree. jowing is a reg ry wig’! re ——- MILLIONS ADDED FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH now into the preventive stage. 

the Soviet peiations meee a a ae In 1947 the Republican 80th Congress , We are near the break-through point 
facilities set To : authorized the construction of the Na- iM the wall of ignorance over the cause 

a Serious HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION tional Institutes of Health in Bethesda, of epilepsy—a disorder that claims 1,500,- 

Vhile cer. A 3-year health program costing $182 Md., a great research center devoted to 900 victims today. 

ion was approved by the Republican the prevention and cure of diseases. It | Therefore, when the Republican Con- 





to co mill ; 
ny all Congress. It authorizes grants to non- was an outgrowth of a single unit which &€SS considered legislation for research 
nent int profit organizations for the construc- was established in 1930 during the ad- nto the causes for so many of our human 
sently ig tion of diagnostic centers, hospitals for ministration of President Herbert ilments, it increased the funds by $1 
um from the chronically ill, rehabilitation centers, Hoover. million for cancer research; $1 million 
inge for and nursing homes. — ; Fittingly enough, the expanded center, for heart disease research; $1 million for 
etroleum In addition, the legislation provides a now one of the great research institutions esearch in neurological diseases, includ- 
bliged to ¢2 million fund for surveys by State of the world, was opened during the first (D6 blindness and deafness; and $1 mil- 
health authorities to determine their year of the Eisenhower administration, ion for research into mental disorders. 
cials ex. hospital and nursing-home needs. Funds which increased the requests by For cancer research alone, the funds 
cargo of All of the construction of facilities now the administration by as much as $1 mil- Was increased to $21,237,000. Mental 
This ig made possible by this action is to be in lion in many cases were provided by the health research funds were increased to 
d States connection with established hospitals or Republican Congress for cancer research, $13,095,000; heart research funds in- 
similar institutions, mental health, heart disease, neurology, Creased to $16,168,000, and neurological 
the Brit. For diagnostic centers there is a $20 and blindness research. These are the nd blindness research funds increased 
reir final million fund available for each of the major killers and disablers in the Nation to $6,913,000. 
) between next 3 years. today, and the Republican Congress took By these actions, we are making an 
and that For chronic disease hospitals a similar steps to combat them on a modern re- investment in the future for all of us, 
ir unjust amount is available annually for the search scale. as well as moving forward on the eco- 
next 3 years. We knew that these killers, which momic front. Each year disease causes 
1e Secres For rehabilitation centers a $10 mil- strike at the heart, the mind, the blood- tremendous losses in wages and expensive 
e United lion fund is available annually for a like stream, and essential organs of our body, medical and hospital care. It is sound 
natter to period, and for nursing homes a similar can be eliminated only by the most in- economy to do what is essential in an 
st block. amount has been provided annually for tense research effort. effort to lessen this burden on the Ameri- 
economic the next 3 years. In recognition of this need fpr pains- can people. . 


The President requested an amend. taking, slow, basic probing of the secret 
ment to the Hospital Survey and Con- of life and the killers which destroy it, 


struction Act to provide these funds. the 83d Republican Congress examined s 
The Republican Congress prepared and at length the possibilities for what may Postal Employees Deserve a Raise 
Republi- passed this new program to facilitate be, in many cases, a final blow against EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


the construction of these specialized many of our fatal diseases. 


types of institutions for the victims of The leading cause of death in the be 


p-tal and 


long-time illnesses. United States today is heart disease— HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
By providing more nursing and conva- over 80,000 died as a result of such dis- on Wwaenosmenne 
KS lescent home facilities, beds in general orders in 1953. What the toll may be in 
hospitals will be released for the care 1954 no one knows. 1S TES BOGS OP SST ATI VES 
RTON of the acutely ill. This will also help re- Next is cancer—its toll this year will be Friday, August 20, 1954 
lieve some of the serious problems cre- 25,000 American lives, with a total of Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


ated by the present short supply of 530,000 stricken, unless the present rate speaker, I am still firmly of the opinion 

\ TIVES trained nurses. is slowed. that the postal workers are entitled to 
In addition, many illnesses can be We recognized also that mental dis- 4 raise in pay. The raise in pay should 

cared for outside of any institution and, eases will continue to claim this mount- not have to be dependent on a raise in 


aker, as for this reason, the 83d Congress has _ ing toll unless we put adequate weapons 
ittee on provided Federal funds for the diagnosis in the hands of those who have been a fear ier ly a ee re = 
e, I have and treatment.of ambulatory patients. fighting on this disease front. Each year I am of the opinion that the great 
he pres- The provision of such facilities, particu- our hospitals treat 900,000 mental pa- gains in efficiency in administration 
iditional larly in rural areas and small isolated tients, and the annual bill for treatment prought about by the businesslike effec- 
on communities, will attract physicians to and care is more than $1 billion. tiveness of the Republican administra- 
a = i oe settled sections where they Another great disabler and killer is tion created such savings in efficiency 
> to the urgently needed. neurological diseases, which now affect that a raise in the postal workers’ pay 
stedate DISABLED FIND NEW HOPE more than 20 million Americans. They would not disrupt our Federal budget. 
In addition, your Republican Congress Cause blindness, deafness, epilepsy,mus- § When the discharge petition was be- 


provided funds for the new Department cular disorders, and other cripplers. ’ fore the House on the original bill to 


bject i ; 
pject in so that disabled Americans could be re- The Republican Congress decided that raise postal workers’ pay, I was then in 


ted dur- i 

nae on habilitated into performing useful tasks. now is the time to press whatever ad- Europe with the Committee on Commu- 
ere was The program in effect in 1952 barely vantages medical science has over these nist Aggression, of which I was chair- 
oneress, cared for the current rate of disabled, diseases. In cancer, for instance, we man, and was hence unable to sign the 


creating a larger backlog each year. learned that scientists now have an ink- petition. Had I been here I would have 
We know that the greatest benefit in ling of what happens in the healthy cells done so. 
rehabilitation is in values such as hap- of our body. New chemicals are proving I am sure that the postal workers are 
eeee and the living of a useful life, but effective against the leukemias that so well aware of my interest in their situa- 
and his i iw os commonsense money value tragically and frequently strike our de- tion. When the pay-raise bill was before 
nd Wel- dines e problem. In 1953,forin- fenseless young. The cancerous disor- .the House on August 20, I expressed my- 
esponse disabas one-fifth of the support for the ders in women are better understood, self as follows: 
lsabled was provided by public-assist- and our scientists and research experts Mr. KerstEN of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 


ittained 
s accel- 
neasure 
lat was 


aS pos 
on that eas funds. tell us that we may soon have good news the passage today of the increase for the 
on pro- tn ut the cost of rehabilitating disabled for those who are or may be the victims salaries of postal workers and other Federal 
so nets whe is less than the cost of 1 year of this tragic disorder. employees is well merited. Postal employees 
a public assistance and other Federal employees do not have a 
» treat- . In heart research, the chemical basis 

Fo ; labor union to bargain for them. They are 
appro- be rehabilitated is being eyes of our researchers. New drugs are and therefore do not enjoy the right of col- 


yurpose stepped up from the total of 60,000 in on the way to alleviate hypertension, and lective bargaining. Therefore we in Con- 
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gress have a special duty to see that they 
receive a just wage. All too often the postal 
employees have had to do supplemental 
work in order to eke out a living wage for 
themselves and families. 

The postal employees of Milwaukee, like 
every other large city, perform a vital serv- 
ice for the community both for industry 
and the millions of private communications. 
They are deserving of adequate support in 
this vital service. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that when the 
new 84th Congress convenes in January 
1955 the first item of business should be 
consideration of a raise for the postal 
workers. 


The 83d Congress and Farm 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on this closing day of the 83d 
Congress, I cannot refrain from briefly 
reviewing the course of farm legislation 
in this session. I am also prompted to 
say a few words because I have today re- 
ceived the following kind and generous 
letter from my good friend, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable CiirrorpD R. Hope, of 
Kansas: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1954. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Avucust: I would not want to leave 
Washington without taking this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the great con- 
tribution which you have made to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture during the sessions of 
the 83d Congress. 

This has been a busy Congress as far as the 
Committee on Agriculture is concerned and 
I feel that the committee can well be proud 
of the legislation which it has reported. 
Your knowledge of agriculture and your con- 
scientious attention to the problems before 
the committee have made it possible for you 
to make a real contribution to all of the im- 
portant legislation which the committee has 
considered. 

I have depended much on your judgment, 
not only on those matters (dairying, live- 
stock, research, improved marketing, and 
conservation) to which you have given par- 
ticular attention, but on all important prob- 
lems before the committee. Certainly, you 
have represented the farmers and others in 
your own district and State magnificently 
and I am sure that they are grateful for the 
splendid work which you have done. Your 
hard work for American agriculture has 
always been beneficial to the economy of 
our entire country. 

Looking forward to seeing you in January 
and with kindest regards, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
Cuirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, 


I want to publicly thank Congressman 
Hore for his very kind and unsolicited 
expression of my work as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. We have 
served together on this committee for 
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many years, during which time we have 
worked in close cooperation for what we 
and other members of the committee 
believed to be for the best interests of 
American agriculture. We have always 
taken the position that it is vital to the 
economy of our country to have a strong 
and prosperous agriculture to assure an 
abundant supply of food and fiber for 
the consumption and use of American 
consumers at reasonable prices. I re- 
gard CLirrorD Hope as one of the out- 
standing agricultural leaders in the 
United States. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with all phases of American 
agriculture and the problems of our 
farmers. Serving as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, under the 
leadership of Chairman CuiiFrorD Hops, 
is a distinct privilege. All of the mem- 
bers of our committee are men of out- 
standing ability intimately familiar with 
the farm problem. Although the com- 
mittee is divided along political party 
lines, there is no political partisanship 
among our members in the considera- 
tion of farm legislation. We all want 
to do what is for the best interests of 
American agriculture. The membership 
of the committee represents all parts 
of the country and all types of agri- 
cultural production. 

When Mr. Hope and I first came to 
Congress, approximately 28 percent of 
the American people were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. According to the 
last estimate of the Census Bureau, only 
13.3 percent of our people are engaged 
in agricultural production. This large 
reduction in our farm population has 
had a material effect upon the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives in 
the consideration of legislation to estab- 
lish an equitable and sound farm pro- 
gram. 

Due to modernized farming and favor- 
able growing weather, our country has 
been blessed with an abundance of pro- 
duction in all types of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the last decade. This has 
created a surplus problem with which 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Congress have sought to deal in this and 
past sessions. Abundant supplies of 
food should be a blessing instead of a 
curse. 

Members of Congress do not adminis- 
ter laws. This is in the hands of the 
executive branch of the Government, 


‘ and many times during my service, I 


have found that the executive branch 
does not always administer laws in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Congress. 
While I firmly believe in separate and 
independent branches of our Govern- 
ment, I nevertheless feel that it would 
be better for American agriculture if 
closer cooperation could be maintained 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

Our country is now passing through a 
transition period from a wartime in- 
flated economy to peacetime operations. 
Unfortunately, it appears that during 
the past 3 years, the reduction in the 
income of farmers for the sale of their 
products comes first without any ap- 
preciable reduction in the things that 
farmers must buy. The cost of labor 
has gone up which has been reflected in 
higher prices of manufactured and other 
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articles. It should also be noted that 
falling of farm prices, whether under 
fixed or flexible supports, has not been 
materially reflected in the price of foog 
to consumers. It is argued that labor 
and distribution costs are going up anq 
therefore the consumer has not had any 
material benefit from the reduction ip 
prices of farm products. Many econ. 
omists have erroneously argued that a 
reduction in farm prices would bring 
cheaper food to the people. 

I became a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture when I first came to Con. 
gress. I selected this committee for my 
service because I felt that abundant food 
production would be for the benefit of 
the entire country and its economy, 
Most of the members of the committee 
feelasIdo. We believe that in order to 
avoid serious economic trouble in this 
country, we must have a sound and 
prosperous agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL LAW OF 1954 


Our Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings for nearly 12 months. We 
heard the testimony and recommenda. 
tions of more than 2,000 witnesses repre- 
senting every farm product and from 
every section of the country. We also 
heard the testimony of leading repre. 
sentatives of all farm organizations and 
the spokesmen for the Department of 
Agriculture. During my service in 
Congress I have never found so many 
sharp differences of opinion and variety 
of recommendations for farm legisla- 
tion, as were presented to us in this ses- 
sion. All of this added to the difficulty 
which faced the committee in the draft- 
ing of a new farm law. 

There are 30 members on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Finally, after 
months.of deliberation, a large majority 
of the committee favorably reported a 
bill, H. R. 9680, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration. This bill 
provided for 90 percent of parity support 
for basic farm products for the 1955 crop 
year and 80 percent to 90 percent sup- 
port for dairy products for the same 
period. My motion made in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to fix 85-percent 
support for dairy products failed by a 
close vote. This was due to the large 
amount of dairy products in the hands of 
the Government acquired under the 
dairy support program. 

When the House of Representatives 
debated and considered H. R. 9680, the 
farm bill, a large majority of the House 
membership approved the 80-percent 
support for dairy products as reported by 
the committee. However, the House set 
aside, also by a large majority, the 90 
percent of parity support for basic com- 
modities recommended by the commit- 
tee, and established a support price for 
such commodities at 8212 percent to 
90 percent of parity. The Senate adopt- 
ed the same support level for basic com- 
modities, but refused to agree to a suP- 
port for dairy from 80 percent 
to 90 percent of parity and established 
the support price for dairy products at 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity over 
my vigorous protest. I also did my best 
to secure a change in the attitude of 
the Senate conferees when we met 2 
conference to consider both House and 
Senate bills, but without success. There- 
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fore, the support price on dairy products culture to dispose of dairy stocks and _ tuted into liquid milk and used for all 
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ted that will remain at 75 percent of parity until other surplus farm commodities in the edible purposes. Since the termination 
r under such time as the Secretary of Agricul- hands of the Government for relief and of the war in Korea, the demand for milk 
not been ture, at his discretion, increases the other purposes in this country and powder has disappeared, and hundreds of 
> of food support level. abroad. millions of pounds of this product has 
at labor In dealing with a price-support pro- The surplus problem is not aneasy one passed to the Government as a part of 
| up and eram for dairy products, the difficulty. to deal with, but I hope that with the the surplus. 
had any has been in oe — —. a rome | given to the executive branch FarRMERS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR DAIRY PROBLEM 
ction in f butter, cheese, and milk powder whic of the Government a solution may be * 
'y econ. ao accumulated in the hands of the found. With the increase in population dallas Adsiehaaee pes ee ene 
1 that a Government. If it were not for the sur- in this country, it is my estimate and py his Department and under his direc- 
ld bring plus, there would be no problem for the hope that inside of a few years, the pres- tion permitting oleomargarine manu- 
dairy farmers of this country. The Sec- ent problem confronting dairy farmers facturers to flavor their synthetic prod- 
Mmittee retary of Agriculture has been given will be solved. Incidentally, but veryim- yet with a butter flavor so that oleo- 
to Con- blanket authority in the new farm law portant, is the fact that around 4 million margarine would become more accept- 
> for my to use any method he may deem neces- babies are born in this country every able to the general public. He also issued 
ant food sary to dispose of-‘Government stocks of year and they each should have from a _ an order permitting oleomargarine man- 
enefit of dairy products. As apart of the surplus pint toa quartof milkaday. Thedairy wufacturers to inject up to 16,000 units of 
conomy, program, the following proposals, offered industry is also giving serious considera- yjtamin A into oleomargarine so that 
mmittee by me and approved by the House, were tion to improving the marketing and the manufacturers could claim that their - 
order to adopted : __ advertising of dairy products. Allofour synthetic product contained the same 
in this First. Milk, as well as other dairy citizens should consume more milk and yjtamin content as butter. These Gov- 
ind and products, now may be purchased by the other dairy products, because there isno ernment regulations encouraged the con- 
Government in support operations from better food in the world. sumption of oleomargarine as a substi- 
75 to 90 percent of parity. When the new Congress convenes, I tute for butter and the per capita con- 
ire held Second. The Secretary of Agriculture will urge immediate consideration of new symption of butter continued its down- 
hs. We may use any method necessary to dis- farm legislation. Iwillalsourgeastudy ward decline to the detriment of every 
imenda- pose of Commodity Credit Corporation to develop the facts as to the reason why airy farmer in this country. 
S$ repres stocks of dairy products. consumers have not had their cost Of  wenry-ricHT OLEOMARGARINE COMPANIES WIN 
1d from Third. Fifty million dollars a year for food reduced, when you consider the F than 20 ; ‘ 
We also 2 years was approved for boosting fluid lower prices received by farmers. In 4) oe an 20 years prior to 1950, 
¥ repres milk consumption in schools. This addi- other words, I want a thorough investi- wie Nae ee aoe companies tried to 
ons and tional consumption of milk should reduce gation on the whole food situation inan ‘®CUr i o -_— ment of legislation to 
ment of the amount of milk now used for manu- effort to find a satisfactory solution that oe _the coloring of oleomargarine 
ee - to factured products. will encourage our farm population to YW . rp nayren of butter without the 
© many Fourth. Fifteen million dollars annu- continue abundant production under as ” the ba eae —— his- 
variety ally was directed to be used for the next more prosperous conditions. 2 oe Stalk th : e 'the ° a 7° om 
legisla 2 years for the brucellosis-eradication BUTTER, A CASUALTY OF WAR AND GOVERNMENT foe - koe caer sealnatis ane: 
this ses program. 7 _ ne ne rm _ os agi uct to look like butter, they could capture 
lifficulty approximately 1,500, Tuce™osis-in= —_ Dairy farmers of the United States are the butter market in the United States 
e draft. fected cows in this country. This con- being blamed by some for the surplus They. finally succeeded in putting 
gressional policy provides that up to $50 situation which has now occurred in the through such a law in the 81st Demo- 
‘ommit- per head can be paid as an indemnity in case of butter and other manufactured cratic Congress under President Tru-° 
after the disposal of reactor cattle. If this dairy products. This criticism is not man. This action increased the pro- 
najority program is properly and successfully ad- justified. Government records will show quction and consumption of oleomar- 
orted a ministered, milk production should be that butter and other dairy products are garine and further displaced the use of 
Repre- reduced by an estimated 2 billion pounds a casualty of World War II, and Gov- putter. It is estimated that for the year 
‘his bill a year, ernment regulations. } : : 
support Fifth. Donations of CCC stocks of The per capita consumption of butter = er rt ae 
55 crop dairy products to the military services in 1939 was estimated by the Department : 


I have called these facts to your at- 


nt sup- and veterans’ hospitals was fully author- of Agriculture at 17% unds. In 1942, ; 

e same ized. Many of our soldiers have been fed butter was placed aide the ration sys- ‘tention because I feel that you should be 
e Com- oleomargarine and given very little milk. tem, and by 1945, butter consumption ‘formed as to who is responsible for the 
percent Sixth. The Secretary of Agriculture was reduced to 10% pounds per capita, Plight of our great American dairy in- 
“yor is directed to make a study of the various Consumers in this country were urged by dustry. A few hundred million dollars 
e large methods of production control and of agencies under the Roosevelt adminis- invested by the Government to save the 


dairy industry during the postwar period 


ands of the various methods of price support tration to use less butter and to eat more a 

ler the which could be made applicable to milk oleomargarine, and other substitutes so 45 wise investment. Dairy products are 
and butterfat and their products, in- that our butter could be shipped to Eng- Vital to the health and welfare of all 

atatives cluding programs to be operated and fi- land, Russia, and other allies during the American consumers. It may take sev- 

380, the nanced by dairymen; and to submit to war. Several hundred million pounds of ©! years before proper readjustment 

> House Congress on or before the 3d day of Jan- butter were sent to our allies. During the ©#" be made by dairy farmers, and they 


cannot do the job alone. They need the 


percent uary 1955, a detailed report thereof same period around 1% billion pounds of : : 

rted by showing among other things the probable butter were consumed by men in all 2d and —_—aee = eee ee — 
yuse set costs and effects of each type of opera- branches of our fighting forces in all ¢™™ment, Sk ter extnok ham Secon 
the 90 tion studied and the legislation, if any, parts of the world. In the past 4 years ™ent is responsible for what has been 


done to this great industry, and by no 


. ne * 
ic com eded to put it into effect. The pur- our men in the Army have been fed stretch of the imagination can it be 


ommit- pose of the study and report is to de- mostly oleomargarine. 

rice for velop basic material which can be used Prior to World War II, dairy farmers charged to our dairy farmers. 

ent to by Congress in formulating an improved fed a considerable amount of milk pro- I also wish the record to show that 
adopt- agricultural program for milk and but- duced on each farm to poultry, hogs, and 1 vigorously opposed the reduction in the 
ic com- terfat and their products. Alternative other livestock. To use this milk, the SUPPort price on dairy products from 
a sup- programs are to be submitted for consid- Government devised an attractive pro- 90 percent to 75 percent established and 
percent eration by Congress and for possible posal for dairy farmers to convert both put into effect by Secretary Benson on 
blished submission to a referendum of dairy whole and skim milk into milk powder. April 1, 1954. I definitely felt that this 
ucts at farmers. The Secretary may conduct Millions of dollars were spent by the drastic reduction was going too far at 
ty over such hearings and receive such state- Government in the construction of milk- one time, and I offered legislation pro- 
ny best ments and briefs in connection with such drying plants. This wasapartofthe war viding that the drop in the support price 
ude of study as he deems appropriate. effort in order to supply our soldiers Should not be more than 5 percent in any 
met ‘in Seventh, Laws heretofore enacted pro- and allies with millions of pounds of 1 year if a reduction was found to be 


- and vide authority for the Secretary of Agri- milk powder which could be reconsti- necessary. I strongly believed that this 
There- 
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large reduction in the support price 
would be very detrimental to dairy farm- 
ers and have a decided downward effect 
upon their purchasing power which in 
turn would affect the rest of the country. 

I have introduced and am pressing 
for legislation to remove trade barriers in 
this country which now prohibit the 
shipment of milk from one section of the 
country to large consuming areas. There 
should be no trade barriers within the 
United States against the free flow of any 
commodity in domestic commerce. 

As I have already stated, I will urge 
the new Congress to consider farm leg- 
islation in the coming session which will 
deal with the problems of all farmers 
whether they be engaged in dairy, poul- 
try, grain, or livestock production. We 
must have a sound and lasting program 
for American farmers that will assure 
prosperous conditions in agriculture and 
also for the benefit of our entire econ- 
omy. In these remarks, I have dealt 
with the dairy problem because it is 
the most pressing and difficult to solve, 
but I am equally interested in all types 
of agricultural production and in the 
success of every sound farm program. 


The Need for a Republican Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we stand at a pivotal point in his- 


tory. 

We have arrived on the threshold of a 
new era full of promise and abundance 
for the American people. 

Whether we step over that threshold 
and lay immediate claim to the great 
heritage which is ours depends in large 
part on the decisions ahead of us. 

One of those decisions Will confront us 
fm the 1954 election for Congress. At 
that time the American people will be 
called upon to pass judgment on the his- 
toric Republican accomplishments of the 
past 2 years. They will decide whether 
they want that far-sighted program to go 
forward to completion—or whether they 
want to be curtailed and defeated in 
large part by a Congress unfriendly to 
President Eisenhower. 

The choice is a fateful one. 

For the accomplishments of the Re- 
publican Party in the past 2 years have 
been vastly and fundamentally impor- 
tant. The Congress and the administra- 
tion have put more money into the pock- 
ets of the American workers by reduction 
of Federal taxes; they have reduced the 
threat of socialism and communism 
within our borders; they have strength- 

against 


not be fully realized or felt until a later 
date. It will find its ultimate expression 
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in the useful things a family can buy 
with its share of the $7,400,000,000 tax 
reduction. Or in the new and improved 
highways the Republicans provided to 
make future motoring safer and happier 
for millions of Americans. 

It will be seen and appreciated when 
new housing and hospitals spring up in 
the wake of Republican-adopted legis- 
lation. It will be realized in the in- 
creased wealth and jobs which will be 
created all over America as a result of 
Republican moves to stabilize the dollar, 
balance the budget, overhaul our tax 
laws, revise our atomic-energy program, 
expand social security, and revitalize our 
farm economy. 

PRESIDENT PLANS FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


Seldom in history has an administra- 
tion done so much in so short a time to 
add to the personal health, wealth, hap- 
Ppiness, and safety of the American 
people. 

These achievements of the 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
were the results of months of planning 
and painstaking work to implement in 
law the solemn pledges of the President 
and his coworkers on Capitol Hill. 

And this was long-range planning. It 
envisioned a program adapted to the 
needs of the American people which 
would be inaugurated by the 83d Con- 
gress and perfected by the 84th Congress. 
Like most Presidents before him, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower mapped. his plans with 
the idea that they would take 4 years— 
the length of his term of office—to com- 
plete. 

Part of the reason for this is in the na- 
ture of the plans themselves. They are 
ambitious plans for a great and growing 
and powerful Nation. They are plans 
that reach into every American home, 
touch every American man, woman, and 
child; encompass every facet of national 
life—social, economic, and political— 
with two great aims: To make the coun- 


long-range plans? The job that con- 
fronted the Republicans when they took 
office in January 1953 was tremendous. 
To expect the President to complete his 
program in 2 years, or without a-Repub- 
lican Congress, would be like asking a 
baliplayer to make a home run with one 
hand 


This is what makes the forthcoming 
elections the most crucial nonpresiden- 
tial balloting of our times. Under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership, the Amer- 
ican people have begun their march 
along the road leading to a prosperous 
free economy based on individual free- 


In November, we must decide whether 
we wish to stick with the job of restoring 


to swing back along the easy downhill 
stretch that leads to bankruptcy, bun- 
gling, and appeasement to the Red 


A Republican majority in the coming 
84th Congress is essential if we are to 
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continue to have honesty, integrity, ang 
efficiency in Government in place of the 
old chiseling, influence peddling and ex. 
travagance. 

A Republican majority is essential j 
we are to continue the largest tax-cyt. 
ting program in the history of this or 
any other country. 

A Republican majority is essential] jt 
we are to go on cutting Government 
spending, checking the ruinous forces 
of inflation, and preventing further de. 
valuation of the dollar. 

A Republican majority is essential jf 
we are’to continue the program of clean. 
ing the Communists and subversives out 
of our Government. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to have a foreign policy whose 
aim is peace with freedom and security, 

A Republican majority is essential] jf 
we are to carry out the greatest highway 
program ever voted into a transporta- 
tion system equal to the needs of a rap- 
idly growing nation. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to have a streamlined defense 
system based on commonsense expendi- 
tures and the realities of the atomic age, 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to capitalize on the great start 
we have made toward full development 
and utilization of atomic energy for 
peacetime purposes as well as defense. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to continue the gains we have 
made in the fields of housing, social secu- 
rity, unemployment compensation, and 


ORGANIZING VOTE MOST IMPORTANT 

And why is this majority so vital? Let 
me explain. The most important vote 
in both the House and Senate is the vote 
to organize each body at the start of 
Congress. This vote determines which 
party will control the legislative ma- 
chinery for the next 2 years. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
vote to organize decides who will be 
Speaker and which party will have a ma- 
jority on the all-important committees. 
It is the Speaker and the committees who 
control to a large extent the fiow of legis- 
lation through the House. Consequently, 
if opponents were to control Congress in 
1955 and 1956, it is certain they would 
seek to scuttle the Eisenhower lezislative 
program—and they would be in position 
to succeed. 

Make no mistake about it. Opponents, 
in such a situation, would work ful! time 
trying to embarrass and handicap the 
Eisenhower aiministration and thus lay 
the groundwork for their own victory in 
1956. 

And do not be misled by some Demo- 
crats in Congress who boast that they 
have supported the Eisenhower program. 
The fact is, they have supported the 

program only when such ac- 
tion served their own purposes. Inciden- 
tally, we Republicans welcome their sup- 
port when they admit that the Republi- 
can program is so good they have to vote 
for it. I say this because our program 
deserves the support of every good Amer- 
Democrat, or Inde 

pendent. 


It is difficult to appraise the true worth 
of the Republican accomplishments 2 
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gress has tightened and strengthened the 
Nation’s antisubversive laws. 

This program was based on the prin- 
ciple that working for the Government is 
a high privilege—not a right—and any- 
body whose background cannot meet the 
test does not belong in the Government. 

Your vote for the Republican Party in 
November can assure a continuance of 
this vigorous drive to end the threat of 
Red treachery on the home front. 

When the Eisenhower administration 
took office in January 1953, inflation was 
a great national problem. Today it-is 
not, for we have ended inflation. The 
cost-of-living index, which had been 
ciimbing steadily for 12 years under our 
predecessors, has leveled off. The hon- 
esty of the dollar is being restored. In 


1954 


the past 2 years because so much has 
been done. But the accomplishments in 
whole or even in part are a strong argu- 
ment for voting President Eisenhower 
another Republican majority in Con- 
ress. 
r Take taxes, for example. Here is a 
Republican record that the newspapers 
have variously described as monumental 
and historical. The reason is plain 
enough. Not only did the Republican 
Congress vote the American people a 
$7,400,000,000 tax reduction, but it also 
brought about the first major overhaul- 
ing of the Nation’s tax laws since 1890. 
THE REPUBLICAN TAX-CUT PROGRAM 


This record-breaking tax reduction 
came in four parts. On January 1, 1954, 


prity, and 
ace Of the 
€ and ex. 


Democrat administrations have spent, 
on the average $29,350,000,000 a year. 

During the past 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Democrats 
have shown no inclination to change 
their expensive habits. They have con- 
tinued to propose—and the Republican 
83d Congress has repeatedly voted 
down—numerous plans for extravagant 
new programs and costly additions to 
existing ones. 

If you approve of the Republican tax- 
cutting program and of the Republican 
economy drive, then your only choice is 
to vote for the party that made them 
possible. If you agree that your money 
should be spent by the Government with 
extreme caution and go for the greatest 
service possible, then it is clearly your 


ssential if 
» tax-cut. 
of this or 


sential if 
vernment 
us forces 
irther de. 


sential if 
| Of clean. 
TS1VEs Out 


sential if 
icy whose 


security, individual income taxes were cut 10 per- ° a 

sential if a for a saving of $3 billion. On the duty to vote for Republican congres- addition, we have ended the unriecessary 
t highway same date, the excess-profits tax was Sional candidates in November. controls on the wages you receive, 
ansporta- eliminated with a resultant saving of $2 The task of cleaning up a Federal THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 


budget that has been out of control for 
more than a decade is no short-range 
proposition. But we have made an aus- 


One of the things that makes our great 
Republican program a standout is that 
it was inaugurated at the most difficult 


of a rap. billion. On April 1, it reduced Federal 
excise levies as much as 50 percent on 


ssential if many items and the saving here was 


d defense nearly $1 billion. picious start. Next year and the year possible time—during the transition 
expendi- The remainder of the reduction—$1,- after, we expect to bring about more from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
~mic age, 400,000,000—was voted in the general economies and more tax cuts. However, The Eisenhower administration sup- 
sential if tax-reform bill which effected same 3,000 to do that we need your support at the plied the understanding and the economy 
reat start changes in the tax laws and provided polls. necessary to make that transition with 
felopment welcome relief for millions of individual The tax-cutting and economy drives. the least possible difficulty. You all re- 


nergy for 
jefense. 
sential if 

we have 
cial secu- 
tion, and 


member how the prophets of doom were 
spouting pessimism and despair only a 
few months ago. They nearly talked us 
into the kind of a recession that our Re- 
publican policies were able to avoid. 
They wanted the Government to step in 
with drastic emergency measures to give 
the economy a false shot in the arm that 


taxpayers aS well as some businesses. 
The reform bill also removed countless 
inequities, harassments, duplications, 
and loopholes and provided a new cli- 
mate in which American business could 
thrive and expand. 

This, I submit, is a truly staggering 


were the two great cornerstones of na- 
tional solvency on which the Republicans 
began building one of the greatest pro- 
grams ever devised for the welfare of the 
American people and the good of the 
world. But even before they began to 
take shape, the President. and his co- 


TANT feat and a very drastic and welcome workers had a house-cleaning job to do 

ital? Let change from the constantly increasing in the Federal Government. it did not need. 

tant vote taxes of our predecessors. Just think back to this time 2 years I do not believe there is a greater trib- 
s the vote In this vital sphere, the voters’ choice ago. That is when every American felt Ute that can be paid to the courage and 


steadfastness of the Eisenhower admin- 


start of is a simple one. The Republicans have shame for the disgraceful scandals that 
es which demonstrated and proven that they are were being unearthed in Washington. istration and the 83d Congress than to 
tive ma- dedicated to a policy of letting the Amer- ‘This was the time when Americans rose Point out that they refused to be stam- 


peded in that uncertain period. They 
stuck to their guns while their opponents 
yelled “panic.” They quietly went about 
the business of smoothing the way for 
inevitable adjustment from war to peace. 


ican people keep their money and spend 
it themselves. The Democrats have dem- 
onstrated and proven—with 20 years of 
recurrent tax increases—that they are 


up and demanded that something be 
done about those scandals. 

Their confidence in President Eisen- 
hower was not misplaced. The Govern- 


tives, the 
» will be 
ave a ma- 


eee coun aon tke, a. oe bv ment has been cleaned up, and no longer And they succeeded in bringing about the 
were rs aoe money and spend it for them . do you read of almost daily scandals in  Gesireg upturn in business activity and 
soniamie The Republican Congress laid the Washington. employment without resort to the crisis 
ingress in groundwork for the tax cuts by launch- aes oe technique of the New and Fair Dealers. 


President Eisenhower made his ap- 
pointments on the basis of honesty and 
integrity. He ended the days of the 
“windfall profiteer” and the “five per- 
center” and the “influence peddler” in 
Washington. Now, anyone with business 
to transact in Washington knows there 
is a new atmosphere, and once more all 
Americans can again take pride in the 
high standards that prevail in their Gov- 
ernment. 

In another kind of cleanup, the Re- 
publicans launched a hard-hitting at- 
tack on domestic Communists, pinks, and 
other security risks which completely re- 


During this unsettled period, neither 
the 83d Congress nor the administration 
missed its stride. Working together, they 
continued to carry on the huge job of 
shifting the course of Government away 
from Federal control and regimentation 
and into new channels calling for greater 
individual responsibility, a new brand 
of State’s rights, and an enlightened 
policy of home rule. They pushed ahead 
on their program to take the Govern- 
ment out of business by liquidating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
selling the costly Federal barge line, ar- ~ 
ranging the sale of the Government syn- 


ing the greatest economy program in 
American history. In fact, the 83d Con- 
gress cut appropriations for fiscal 1954 
and 1955 $64 billion below the appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1952 and. 1953. 

Broken down: The tax cuts by the 83d 
Congress mean on an average a saving of 
$200 a year for each family of four. 
The cut in appropriations over the spend- 
ing in the 2 previous years under the 
former administration means a saving 
of nearly $1,600 for each family of four. 

THE TWO SPENDING RECORDS 


Let me point out that since the turn 
of the century America has experienced 


ey would 
ecislative 
1 position 


pponents, 
full time 
licap the 
| thus lay 
rictory in 


e Demo- 
hat they 
program, 
rted the 


ee: 26 years of Republican administration Versed the old attitude of laxity and thetic-rubber industry, and surveying all 
eras and 27 years of Democrat administration blindness. areas of more than 100 business-type op- 
Republi- in Washington. In those 26 years, the | The new Republican security program ¢Tations the Federal Government had 


Republicans spent a total of $186 billion, gotten into during former regimes. 


re to vote was inaugurated on May 28, 1953. By 
program and the country was at peace. On the March 10, 1954, a total of 2,486 Govern- GOVERNMENT REORGANIZED 
1d Amer other hand, the Democrats in 27 years ment employees were separated for secu- The Republican administration began 


Spent $821 billion, and the country was 
at war, hot and cold. 

Republican administrations have 
Spent, on the average, about $6,663,000,- 
000 a year, 


rity reasons. Of this total, 1,086 were 
fired and 1,400 resigned. In addition to 
this, the Justice Department has taken 
action against a long list of Communist 
leaders and subversive aliens, and Con- 


reorganizing the entire structure of the 
Federal Government in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. Twelve plans 
for reorganizing and streamlining the 
Federal departments were approved by 
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Congress. A Commission is hard at work 
formulating new reorganization pro- 
posals to supplement the original Hoover 
report recommendations. 

FARM PROGRAM 


Congress worked out a new farm pro- 
gram devoted to the best interests of all 
the people—farmers and city folks alike. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A highway building program second 
to none in history was adopted. This 
sorely needed Republican program will 
provide nearly $2 billion for highways in 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. It will 
return about $875 million a year to the 
States—an amount approximating the 
money American motorists spend each 
year in Federal gasoline taxes. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Republican Congress approved a 
record expansion of social-security cov- 
erage and payments, adding 10 million 
persons to the eligibility rolls and in- 
creasing monthly benefits for 6 million 
persons already receiving payments. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress implemented, at President 
Eisenhower's request, a genuine military 
defense program while at the same time 
cutting $20 billion out of the military 
budget by eliminating waste and extrav- 
agance. This was accomplished with- 
out weakening our national defense and 
security. 

HOUSING 

Under the Republicans, a new housing 
law was adopted which will make home 
ownership available to additional thou- 
sands of our people. The Republican 
program permits longer mortgages, stim- 
ulates modernization and home repairs, 
and prescribes effective new slum-clear- 
ance. methods. 

The Republicans also wrote into the 
housing act safeguards against a recur- 
rence of the windfall profiteering which 
the old law, enacted by our Democrat 
predecessors, made possible. This fla- 
grant and vicious racket was uncovered 
by the Eisenhower administration dur- 
ing the past year. It is still under inves- 
tigation by Republican committees of 
Congress. 

SOME MORE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
HEALTH 


In the field of health, the Republicans 
created a new Cabinet post—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—to make sure that our people’s 
problems are handled at the highest pos- 
sible administrative level. We also voted 
a 3-year, $182 million hospital building 
program and provided a $2 million fund 
for State health authorities to use in de- 
termining their hospital and nursing- 
home needs. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


At the President’s urging, the Repub- 
lican Congress rewrote and modernized 
the Nation’s basic atomic-energy law for 
the first time since its passage in 1946. 
This monumental achievement will en- 
able our people to make greater use of 
the benefits which nuclear fission offers 
to our peacetime development. It also 
will enable our military leaders to add 
atomic planning to the free world’s de- 
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fense against possible Communist ag- 
gression in Europe. 
FOREIGN AID 


A start was made toward reducing and 
eliminating foreign-aid expenditures, 
and provided that a sizable part of the 
present $3 billion aid program be ex- 
tended in the form of loans rather than 
gifts. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended and our foreign economic policy 
was further implemented through the 
adoption of a 3-year $1,300,000,000 pro- 
gram for disposing of American farm 
surpluses abroad. We also voted a broad 
revison of the Nation’s customs laws. 

. SHIPBUILDING 


Legislation was passed that provides 
for a real shipbuilding program to revive, 
restore, and maintain our dwindling 
shipbuilding industry. 

These are only some of the major ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration. Others 
were registered, in conformity with our 
campaign pledges, in many other fields 
such as veterans’ affairs, civil rights, and 
immigration. 

We feel that they are a good start to- 
ward a better tomorrow for all of our 
people. And we feel that they deserve 
the endorsement of the American voters 
in the congressional elections. 

The Republican administration has 
endeavored since January 1953 to give 
the best Government service possible. 

Two years ago you voted for a change. 
President Eisenhower and the 83d Con- 
gress have given you that change in a 
way that has built dignity and honesty 
and purpose into our governmental 
structure. They have more than earned 
the chance to complete that job. I urge 
you to give it to them in November. 


Postmaster Thomas A. Wilkinson, of 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS. J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article in tributé to Postmaster 
Thomas A. Wilkinson, of Lynn, Mass, 

Many men have spent their working 
years as members of the Lynn post-office 
family. None can claim a greater share 
of affection from the hearts of his fel- 
low workers or a deeper respect for the 
nature of his services than Tom Wilkin- 
son. 
The article follows: 

Lynn Post Orrice KEEps  ErricieENcy 

In the 20 years that Thomas A. Wilkinson 
has been postmaster, the Lynn post office has 
never fallen below a 98-percent rating for 
efficiency and performance in the annual in- 
spection by. Post Office Department inspec- 
tors, Henry H. Johnson, Jr., Assistant Su- 
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perintendent of Mails, told members of Lyn» 
Rotary Club yesterday. a 

This high rating is unusual for cities , 
this size, the speaker emphasized 
club’s weekly luncheon at the Oxford 

Mr. Johnson also paid tribute to the Joya); 
and efficiency of the 328 employees the 
Lynn postal district whose aggregate wave 


.and salaries last year totaled $1,500,0 


pointed out that Since all but five 
employees reside within the Lynn 
most of that money is spent in this 

The speaker said that the volume 
ness done at the Lynn post Office is 
son why the postal department ha 
called the biggest business in the 
Last year alone - 49,500,000 lette: 
through the Lynn Office, each piece r« 
three separate handlings. In additi 
million circulars, vast quantities of news 
papers and magazines and large quantitie 
of parcel post are handled each year. Nn; 
only does every train coming into Lynn fron 
Boston bring mail, but 4 32-foot vans bri 
in 700 sacks of parcel post every 24 hour 
and take out 500 sacks. 

The Lynn post office not only handles mail, 
but conducts a postal savings bank, a license 
bureau to issue Federal stamps of various 
kinds, a printing office to provide return 
addresses on stamped envelopes bought in 
quantity, an information center to trace peo- 
ple wanted by other Federal agencies, a col. 
lection agency through its c. 0. d. system 
which delivered 14,000 packages last year, a 
registration bureau for aliens and provides 
quarters for civil-service examinations. 

Among the other duties of the post office, 
Mr. Johnson, who has been employed there 
since 1919, is to notify other Federal agen. 
cies when a pensioner dies so his name can 
be stricken from the rolls, to provide Ameri- 
can flags for the caskets of war veterans, and 
to assist Department of Justice agents in 
loyalty checks on local individuals. 

The speaker was introduced by 
Marsh. 
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A Strong and Adequate Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks made by Secretary of the Navy 
Charles S. Thomas before the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, August 15. 

The Secretary’s remarks substantiate 
the position I have often expressed that 
a strong integrated merchant marine is 
vitally necessary as the first arm of our 
commerce and the fourth arm of our 
defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

A STRONG AND ADEQUATE MERCHANT MARINE 
(Remarks by Secretary of the Navy Charles 

8. Thomas, before the Massachusetts Marl- 

time Academy, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Sunday, August 15, 1954) 

Mr. Hurley, Rear Admiral Wison, distin- 
guished guests, and members of the gradu- 
ating class of the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy, I am happy to be here today ‘of 
three reasons. 
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First of all, to stand in this hall is a signal 
nonor. It is awe inspiring to recall that 
these walls have echoed the voices of such 
men as James Otis, John Hancock, Paul Re- 
vere, George Washington, Lafayette, ~John 
Quincy Adams, and Daniel Webster. It is 
also inspiring to remember that in this his- 
toric setting American freedom and liberty 
were given birth. 

Secondly, it is a genuine pleasure to be in 
Boston again, where the Navy is always wel- 
come, and where seapower is always under- 
tood. 

° And lastly, it is an honor to address you 
gentlemen upon your graduation from the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, some of 
whom will be serving in the United States 
Navy, and all of whom will be officers in our 
American merchant marine. 

At first thought, there may be no seeming 
relationships among these elements. Yet if 
you will consider them a moment, you will 
observe there a timely and peculiar connec- 
tion between Faneuil Hall, the city of Bos- 
ton, and this Academy. Paraphrased, these 
elements represent liberty, seapower, and 
knowledge, and in these times of great 
danger, their combination is fundamental to 
the strength and security of our country. 

One of the vital elements of seapower is a 
strong and adequate merchant marine, and 
this is what I want to speak briefly about this 
afternoon. 

In this age of supersonic speed and atomic 
power, there are many Americans who won- 
der why the United States needs a strong 
and adequate merchant marine. As Secretary 
of the Navy I would like to make it emphatic 
and clear that we of the Navy regard the 
marchant marine as an indispensable ele- 
ment of our defense, fully as important and 
vital as the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

In the first place, our merchant marine 
does not serye just the coastal areas or the 
Great Lakes. ‘Fhe entire Nation benefits 
from a strong merchant marine. With all 
our wealth and our abundance of natural re- 
sources, it is hard to convince the average 
American that we must import and export 
to live, to assist our friends and neighbors, 
to maintain our standard of living, and to 
survive in the event of war. 

Let us consider one example—our modern 
combat airplanes flying today. With only 
American and overland resources they could 
not be built in the’ numbers adequate for 
a total defense. ‘ 

Essential to their manufacture are such 
raw materials as aluminum, chromium, ti- 
tanium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and 
tungsten. The largest percentages of these 
materials must be brought in merchant 
ships from overseas sources. I need not men- 
tion rubber for their tires, fuel for their 
tanks, and uranium for their atomic weap- 
ons. Even prosaic but necessary items 
such as coffee, sugar, and vegetable oils must 
be carried to our ports by merchant vessels. 

The first answer, then, as to why we need 
a strong and adequate merchant marine in 
these modern times is that it is important to 
our peacetime economy and prosperity. 

The second reason why we need a strong 
and adequate nrerchant marine is that it is 
essential to our success and security in time 
of war. 

Military production, like our peacetime in- 
dustrial production, is dependent upon the 
importation of strategic materials, and the 
exportation of the finished products of war 
for ourselves and for our friends. The pro- 
tection of our friends against aggression, as 
Well as the defeat of the enemy will de- 
mand that we be able to project our 
strength across the seas. To do this, we must 
have an adequate merchant marine in 
peace—one which is rapidly expansible in 
time of war. 

I need not tell you gentlemen that histor- 
ically the United States Navy and the 
American merchant marine have been 
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closely, even inseparably, related. All of you 
know that John Paul Jones was a merchant 
meriner for 16 years before he became fa- 
mous in the Continental Navy, that Stephen 
Decatur commenced his naval career as a 


privateer. You also know that the American - 


Navy was created entirely from the American 
merchant marine. One of our early Con- 
gresses first acts was to establish and encour- 
age a merchant marine, for to our forefathers, 
it was fundamental that if our country was 
to grow and prosper, it must have the world’s 
best merchant marine. This our rugged and 
talented merchant mariners proceeded to give 
us, with the succession of the fast packets, 
the New Bedford whalers, the famous clipper 
ships. 

In every war, the merchant marine has 
played a vital though sometimes unpubli- 
cized role. The war in Korea is the most re- 
cent example. Every fighting man sent to 
Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplies 
and it took 64 pounds of supplies and equip- 
ment every day to keep him there. Five mil- 
lion passengers, 22 million tons of petroleum 
products, and 52 million tons of dry cargo 
were transported to, from, and within the 
Korean theater to support that war. Of 
these totals, more than 80 percent of the dry 
cargo was carried by merchant shipping. 

I think figures such as these are eloquent 
proof of why we need a strong merchant 
marine. Neither I, nor any responsible offi- 
cer who advises me in Washington, have ever 
given credit to the idea that in a future war, 
atomic weapons and modern submarines will 
sever the United States lifelines. We recog- 
nize that to prevent this is one of the Navy’s 
primary problems at the outbreak of war— 
to keep open our sea communications to our 
forces overseas, to our allies, and to our 
sources of raw materials. Our enemy will 
undoubtedly try to isolate us as he tried in 
two past wars, but we are going to do our 
best and I am sure he will not succeed. 

These fundamental facts are well known 
to you gentlemen, and to this audience. I 
regret to say, however, that despite the vital 
and obvious need of a strong and adequate 
merchant marine both for peace and for war, 
I view with mounting concern the condition 
of our merchant marine today, and more 
especially, for the immediate future. Eight- 
tenths of our merchant fleet will be obsolete 
in 8 to 10 years; nine-tenths of it is now too 
slow for wartime use and we presently are 
seriously short of tankers. What is more 
alarming, there is virtually no merchant 
shipping being constructed on our ways and 
our development of new ship types is vir- 
tually at a standstill. In short, there is 
grave prospect that, unless promptly recti- 
fied, our country is to slowly slip downward 
and backward as a maritime power allowing 
our foreign trade to be brought in and taken 
away in foreign bottoms. You may be sur- 
prised to learn that since 1939, 13 nations 
whieh did not even have merchant fleets 
have since entered the maritime scene. Even 
landlocked Switzerland now has a 30-ship 
merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, it is my earnest 
opjnion that we cannot allow our merchant 
marine to approach disuse and decay on the 
grounds that we can trust to luck and im- 
provise to meet our next emergency as we 
did in World War I and World War II. There 
will not be time, if general war breaks out 
again, to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival will be vitally dependent upon the 
merchant shipping which is available during 
that critical initial period. 

To fully support our peacetime economy, 
and to provide a reasonable base for wartime, 
a joint survey by the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Administration has revealed 
that we should have an active merchant 
marine of approximately 1,750 ships—about 
1,300 cargo, about 425 tankers, and about 25 
troopships. It is also specified that these 
ships should be fast—in the neighborhood of 
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18 knots for cargo, 1814 knots for tankers, 
22 knots for troopships—not only for pro- 
tection against the modern submarine, but 
to expedite delivery of their cargoes. These 
ships should be capable of rapid loading and 
unloading, and thereby reduce to a minimum 
the turnaround time. These ships should 
be designed for use in the great majority of 
the. world’s ports. They should have the 
latest propulsion systems which emphasize 
fuel economy. 

I might also add that our ship designers 
should be mindful of the possible future need 
for merchant ships capable of rapid loading 
and unloading under conditions where major 
ports are unusable. And designers should 
also be alert that the economical use of 
nuclear energy for ship propulsion may not 
be far ‘away. 

Such a merchant marine it a tall order, I 
will admit, but it is certainly not beyond 
the capacity or genius of our people. 

Specifically, what should we do today to 
obtain such a merchant marine? 

First, we should commence at the earliest 
possible date a construction program of new 
merchant ships which will revive our lag- 
ging shipbuilding industry, retain its skilled 
craftsmen and designers, and. which will re- 
place with modern vessels the large group 
of Victory and Liberty ships which become 
obsolete in mass between 1962-65. 

Secondly, we need to develop, build, and 
test certain prototype vessels so that mass 
production of them could proceed in war- 
time. 

Thirdly, we must reaffirm the spirit of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. I would like 
to read you just a few lines from the pre- 
amble of this act: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine. 

“1. Sufficient to carry its domestic com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States and to provide shipping 
service on all routes essential] for maintain- 
ing the flow of such domestic and foreign 
waterborne commerce at all times; 

“2. Capable of serving as 2 naval and mil- 
itary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency; 

“3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable; and 

“4. Composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable types of vessels construct- 
ed in the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen’s personne). 

“It is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

If we would fulfill the spirit of that pass- 
age, we will have no cause for worry about 
our merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, I assure you 
that the Navy shall do all in its power, as 
it has in the past, to work for and support 
a strong and adequate merchant marine. 

I do not want my words of warning about 
the present state of our American merchant 
marine to be misrepresented by you young 
gentlemen. In my opinion the situation is 
grave, and immediate steps should be taken 
to rectify a dangerous trend. However, this 
does not imply discouragement or a lock of 
hope on my part: The American people, I 
have observed, when given the facts always 
act promptly, resolutely, and intelligently. 
I do not believe for an instant that, once 
informed, they will allow their merchant ma- 
rine to fall into decay and disuse and thereby 
endanger our peacetime prosperity or our 
security in the event of an emergency. 

You gentlemen are stepping into impor- 
tant and demanding duties in a vital field. 
I believe your job is one with a fine future, 
and I know that it is one which is indis- 
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pensable to our country’s prosperity and se- 
curity. Your education and training here at 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have 
given you the basic qualification for this im- 
portant task and have prepared you to meet 
not only your responsibilities in mercantile 
shipping, but have also prepared you. to 
meet your basic responsibilities in contrib- 
uting to national defense. 

You take with you today my best wishes 
for a happy ship and fair sailing. Good luck 
and God bless you. 


Charter Review as a Means of Strengthen- 
ing the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine ad- 
dress by Mr. David W. Wainhouse, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs, before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association convention on Au- 
gust 17, 1954, in Chicago, JIL: 

CHARTER REVIEW AS A MEANS OF STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE U. N. 


(Address by David W. Wainhouse, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs) 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
bring to you today the views of the Depart- 
ment of State on the problem of charter re- 
view. In the fall of 1955 the General As- 
sembly will vote on the question of calling 
a general conference to review the present 
United States Charter. Secretary Dulles has 
already gone on record in favor of holding a 
review conference. If the General Assembly 
votes in favor of holding the conference, as 
is expected, it will presumably take place 
either in 1956, or at least by 1957. 


PREPARATIONS FOR CHARTER REVIEW 


Preparations for the review conference are 
moving ahead. Last year the General As- 
sembly voted overwhelmingly to have the 
Secretariat prepare important background 
documentation in connection with the char- 
ter review conference. This will include the 
publication of some unpublished docu- 
ments of the original San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945, a survey of precedents of United 
Nations organs, and a detailed index of the 
San Francisco Conference documents. This 
preparatory work can give all members of 
the United Nations a general idea of the 
practical adjustments to changing circum- 
stances which have been made in carrying 
out the charter’s provisions. It will show to 
what extent the charter has adaptability and 
capacity for development as a constitutional 
instrument. It should help clarify where the 
imperfections of the charter are. It should 
show how many, if not ail, of the deficiencies 
in the charter can be corrected by solutions 
not involving charter améndments. 

When the eighth session of the General 
Assembly was debating whether to vote the 
preparatory studies as an aid to considera- 
tion of the charter review problem, the 
United States representative made it per- 
fectly clear this this country was favoring 
review of the charter and not necessarily 
revision. He told the Assembly: 

“We do not know now whether changes 
in the charter will bedesirable or possible.” 

Other countries similarly saw the question 
@s one of holding a general conference to 
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survey the charter in the light of the United 
Nations’ experience since 1945—to look it 
over, without any advance commitments or 
preconceived notions favoring change. 


But this view was not taken by all the 
members of the Assembly. The Soviet bloc 
of five, which alone voted against the pre- 
paratory studies, interpreted the discussion 
of charter review as a campaign to amend 
the charter, and to amend it in one particu- 
lar—by eliminating the principle of unanim- 
ity among the great powers, or the veto as it 
is commonly known. 

Apart from the Soviet attitude, there is 
much interest in a number of countries in 
charter review. Government commissions 
and citizen groups have been formed in such 
diverse countries, for example, as the Nether- 


lands and Egypt. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC CONSENSUS 


It is a healthy sign that so much interest 
has developed and that so much preparation 
is under way 2 years before the Review Con- 
ference. The Department of State keeps in 
close touch with public opinion in this coun- 
try. Our public opinion analyses indicate 
that the interest on the part of the American 
people on the subject of charter review is 
great. We are aware also that the American 
people today are more realistic and analytical 
in their appraisal of the United Nations than 
they were in the optimistic days of the San 
Francisco Conference. This balanced under- 
standing of the American people is a firm 
foundation for examining the crucial issues 
which will arise in a Charter Review Con- 
ference. 

The policies which the United States will 
follow at the Conference will be decided upon 
after the democratic consensus in this coun- 
try has made itself felt on the important 
problems. Already we are moving on many 
fronts. In the first place, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
chaired by Senator WILEy, has already com- 
pleted several excellent studies, on subjects 
such as membership, the development of the 
United Nations, and the veto. The Senate 
subcommittee is performing the important 
task of tapping the grassroots of public opin- 
ion by holding hearings in many cities and 
areas throughout the United States. Hear- 
ings have already been held in Akron, Mil- 
waukee, Asheville, and Louisville, and others 
are scheduled during the ensuing months. 

Secondly, private organizations, such as 
the Brookings Institution and Carnegie En- 
dowment, are supporting or are themselves 
preparing serious and detailed studies and 
are holding seminars with a view to placing 
at the disposal of our Government their 
findings. We welcome the efforts being made 
by organizations such as yours to study the 
issues involved. 

Thirdly, the Department of State itself is 
preparing detailed studies of the problems 
which have arisen during the last 9 years. 
Tt is expected that sometime late in 1955 
American public opinion will have devel- 
oped, the advice of the Senate will have 
been received, and our own detailed studies 
completed. ° 

CONSULTATIONS WITH OUR ALLIES 


We will then be ready to consult in detail 
on specific proposals with our free-world 
allies. Charter review is essentially a politi- 
cal problem, and must be considered in the 
context of existing relations among states 
and the demands of the world situation from 
the standpoint not only of United States 
interests but also of the parallel interests of 
the rest of the free world. The United Na- 
tions is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states, which depends for implementation 
of its decisions on the free cooperation of its 
members. Care must therefore be taken at 
a review conference to avoid action that 
would jeopardize this cooperation, and to 
assure that the decisions reached will con- 
tribute to, rather than detract from, the free 
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world’s sense of common interest. If the 
Charter Review Conference is to succeed as 
an instrument for strengthening the Uniteq 
Nations, it can only do so if the views of 
other members of the free world are taken 
into account fully. As Secretary Dulles has 
aptly put it: 

“While the Charter Review Conference 
should be welcomed as a means of strength. 
ening the United Nations, differences of 
opinion about how to do this should not 
then be pressed to a point such that the 
Review Conference would result in under- 
mining the United Nations or disrupting 
it. The United Nations as it is, is better 
than no United Nations at all.” 


SCOPE OF REVIEW 


President Eisenhower has said of the 
United Nations that “it still represents man’s 
best organized hope to substitute the con. 
ference table for the battlefield” and he has 
characterized it as a “sheer necessity.” 
There is in this country strong support for 
the United Nations, as shown, for example, 
by last week’s Gallup poll. There is also 
some disillusionment. There are those who 
feel that the failure of the United Nations 
to fulfill all their hopes arises from the fact 
that it does not go far enough. They advo- 
cate its transformation from a voluntary 
organization of sovereign states into some 
sort of superstate. At the other extreme are 
those who are basically skeptical of all world- 
wide efforts toward international coopera- 
tion. They would like to see the United 
States withdraw from the organization. 
Still others would like to see the U.S. 5S. R. 
and its satellites expelled and the United 
Nations turned into a closely knit military 
alliance. 

S-cretary Dulles in his testimony of Jan- 
uary 18 before the Senate subcommittee said 
that such proposals do not fall within the 
proper scope of charter review, since the 
purpose of such review is to strengthen the 
existing organization—not to destroy it or 
completely to change its character. To try 
to write a completely new charter would, in 
the words of Secretary Dulles, “open a Pan- 
dora’s box,” and the chances of bringing to- 
gether in a new organization anything ap- 
proaching the present membership of the 
United Nations would not be good. 


PRINCIPAL ISSUES 


No decision has yet been taken on what 
amendments to the charter, if any, the 
United States should advocate. The past 
9 years’ experience in the United Nations 
points to certain major questions as likely to 
arise at any review conference. 


1. Membership 


One of these questions is the scope of 
United Nations membership. Would it be 
desirable te make that membership as nearly 
universal as possible, always remembering, 
of course, that there are some regimes that 
still completely disregard accepted standards 
of international conduct? The United Na- 
tions was in a sense much more nearly uni- 
versal 9 years ago than itis now. Since 1945, 
many new nations have come into being, and 
the ex-enemy states, excluded from original 
membership in the United Nations, are again 
becoming important members of the world 
community. There are now 19 applicants 
for United Nations membership, 14 of which 
would have been approved except for Soviet 
veto. The other 5—sponsored by the Soviet 
Union—have never received a majority vote 
since it has not been thought they meet the 
charter qualifications for membership. This 
impasse with respect to new members has 
caused growing concern, and at a review con- 
ference two questions in this connection may 
be raised: Does article 4 of the charter set 
forth the proper criteria for membership, and 
should the veto on the admission of new 
members be eliminated; the Vandenberg res- 
olution of June 11, 1948, recommended a vol- 
untary agreement among the 5 permanent 
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members of the Security Council to remove 
the veto in this regard. 
2. Security 


The Security Council has been unable in 
this sharply divided world to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. This 
raises the basic question whether there are 
any feasible charter changes that would en- 
able the council more effectively to dis- 
charge this responsibility or whether we 
should rely on alternative arrangements. 
For example, could the charter provisions 
for membership and voting in the council 
be improved? Should the veto be removed 
from the pacific settlement of disputes un- 
der chapter VI of the charter? This also was 
recommended by the Vandenberg resolution, 
which you will recall was adopted by the 
Senate on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4. 
Carrying forward the line of development 
begun in 1950 with the uniting for peace res- 
olution, should greater responsibility in the 
security field be assigned to the General 
Assembly, where there is no veto? Or in 
the present world situation might we con- 
sider leaving primary responsibility for se- 
curity to collective self-defense and regional 
organizations authorized by articles 51 and 
52 of the charter? 


3. General Assembly 


The growing importance of the General As- 
sembly in the security field, together with 
the increasing attention being given by the 
Assembly to economic and social problems 
and to colonial issues, suggests the question 
whether some type of weighted voting is 
needed in that organ reflecting the capacity 
of members to assume economic and military 
responsibilities. Further, there is the ques- 
tion whether in these circumstances, some 
reallocation of functions as between the As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council is needed to en- 
able the United Nations to function more 
effectively. The magnitude of the program 
in the economic and social field, as well as 
its importance in strengthening the free 
world, points also to a reexamination of the 
relationship between the United Nations it- 
self and the specialized agencies to see 
whether any greater integration of the latter 
with the former would contribute to the 
efficient operation of this program. 


4. Domestic jurisdiction 


There has been a growing tendency in the 
United Nations for states whose sympathies 
are aroused by conditions outside of their 
own boundaries to bring these conditions to 
the attention of the organization. This de- 
velopment has given rise to questions and in 
some cases grave apprehension concerning 
the interpretation of article 2 (7) of the 
charter, which stipulates that the United 
Nations shall not intervene in matters es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
astate. It may be asked, therefore, whether 
article 2 (7) adequately delimits the com- 
petence of the United Nations, or whether a 
more precise line should be drawn between 
the common interests within the scope of 
the association and the individual interests 
that remain the exclusive concern of a 
member state. 


5. Armaments 


While the question of regulations of arma- 
ments did not receive particular emphasis 
in the writing of the charter, the awful de- 
structiveness of atomic and nuclear weapons 
has since heavily underscored this problem. 
Much effort therefore has been and is being 
spent by the United Nations in seeking a 
solution to it. The lack of progress is di- 
rectly attributable to Soviet policy, but the 
question still remains whether anything was 
omitted from the United Nations basic 
structure that if added now might assist our 
continuing effort to reach general agreement 
on a comprehensive program of safeguarded 
arms regulation and reduction. 
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6. International law 


The role of the U. N. in the advancement 
of international law is one that particularly 
commends the attention and faculties of 
lawyers. Secretary Dulles has asked whether 
the charter provisions are adequate in view 
of the importance of law as an accepted 
standard of international conduct. Article 
13 of the charter calls on the General. Assem- 


bly to initiate studies and make recommen-- 


dations for the purpose of encouraging the 
progress and development of international 
law and its codification. We would all agree, 
I am sure, that so far too little progress has 
been made in this field. The difficulty is 
not too hard to find. With one-third of the 
world’s population ruled by those who do 
mot recognize any moral law and look upon 
law as another means whereby those in 
power destroy their enemies, we can under- 
stand the difficulties encountered in expand- 
ing the scope of international law. 


The question which will confront the Re- 
view Conference is what can be done to im- 
prove present U.N. activities in the field of 
codification and development of interna- 
tional law. What can be done to make the 
actions of nations more orderly? Should 
efforts to prepare codes of international law 
be pressed? Should other countries which 
have not already done so be encouraged to 
make declarations accepting compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court? Should there be 
established, as suggested by some members 
of the bar and writers on international law, 
regional international tribunals with juris- 
diction of private international claims cases 
submitted by ome government against an- 
other when negotiation has been unfruitful? 
Could the composition of the International 
Law Commission be improved and could its 
terms of reference be revised to place 
emphasis on the restatement of interna- 
tional law? Can greater emphasis be placed 
on the disposition of legal questions on the 
basis of law? On these queries there can be 
a@ productive exchange of ideas among indi- 
viduals and groups in the United States who 
are interested in the charter review problem. 

In conclusion let me say that the case for 
charter review is a strong one. At San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 many States had accepted 
charter provisions to which they strongly ob- 
jected on the understanding that there 
would be an opportunity to review these pro- 
visions at the end of 10 years, and we should 
keep faith with them. Moreover, charter re- 
view can be the means to achieve a real 
strengthening of the U. N. Let us not be 
deterred by the presence of the veto. A care- 
ful review of the charter against the back- 
ground of 10 years’ experience should bring 
greater understanding to our people and to 
the peoples of the world of how essential the 
U.N. is to the peace, security, and well-being 
of Americans and the rest of the world. At 
least the review conference should serve to 
make clear that the failure of the U. N. to 
fulfill entirely the high hopes held for it at 
San Francisco is primarily a matter of po- 
litical actions and attitudes of member states, 
and particularly, the Soviet Union. Charter 
review should bring about a greater under- 
standing of the potentialities of the charter. 
It should bring a clear realization of the de- 
velopment within the charter framework 
that has already taken place in order to 
meet a world situation not foreseen in 1945. 
Such a reappraisal could also serve to de- 
velop improved practices under the charter. 
These give some indication of the potential 
value of a review conference. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that it has its 
dangers; we recognize that calling the con- 
ference might arouse false hopes and might 
stimulate efforts to rewrite the charter which 
could seriously endanger the U. N. I am 
hopeful that we shall avoid these pitfalls and 
that from the charter review conference there 
will result the stronger U. N. we seek. 
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Communism—The Record of the Republi- 
can Party in Fighting Its Insidious In- 


fluence in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
when President Eisenhower and the new 
Republican Congréss took office in Janu- 
ary 1953 they faced no greater challenge 
than the American people’s oyerwhelm- 
ing demand for a two-fisted, head-on, 
all-out attack on communism in this 
country. What the Republican admin- 
istration has given the people during the 
past 2 years is exactly that. 

BENDING TO THE RED WIND 


During the two decades between 1933 
and 1952 there was evidence galore of 
the. Federal Government's laxity and 
blindness toward communism. But even 
today the country is shocked again as 
new evidence comes to light showing the 
past softness toward Communists; For 
example, Look magazine on December 
15, 1953, published an enlightening entry 
which the late Harold Ickes, Democrat, 
then Secretary of the Interior, wrote in 
his diary on July 16, 1935. In this entry 
Ickes is discussing a conversation he had 
with George H. Dern, then Secretary of 
War. 

The diary said: 

He (Dern) feels about Red hunting just as 
I do and thinks it is absurd to deny Com- 
munists an opportunity to express them- 
selves or to have a ticket on the ballot. He 
thinks, as I do, that we are working toward 
a society of modified communism, although 
I believe he would be as unhappy in a Com- 
munist state as I. He feels, as I do, that it 
is better to bend to the wind than be {orn 
from the trunk of the tree and dashed to the 
ground. 


Bending to.the Red wind certainly de- 
scribes the attitude of our predecessors. 
And standing up against the wind and 
defying it describes how the Republican 
administration feels about communism. 

Here is an example of what our 
predecessors’ easy-going attitude meant. 
When our new Republican officials went 
into the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington in 1953, they found the files in 
such incredible condition that the FBI's 
now famous report on Soviet espionage 
in 1945 had never been seen by the 
Department’s Internal Security Section. 
Nor had the FBI's later special report 
on Harry Dexter White ever been seen 
by the Internal Security Section. In 
fact, until the Republican administra- 
tion came in, the cases of the individuals 
cited in the espionage reports had never 
been evaluated by the Internal] Security 
Section for possible prosecution. 

Warren Olney III, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Di- 
vision, said the Republican house- 
cleaning had turned up 20,000 letters, 
files, investigative reports, and the like 
which had been lying around the De- 
partment. He said the filing system 
which he inherited was “in such shape, 
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in such condition, that those documents 
can—or could have at that time—come 
in and be in that office for years with- 
out ever getting the attention of the 
people who were especially assigned for 
that purpose.” 

One of the first things Olney did was 
to order Justice Department attorneys 
to zo back and analyze the case of every 
single individual mentioned in the re- 
ports to determine whether prosecution 
was still possible, or whether they had 
been saved from the penitentiary by the 
statute of limitations. 

A similar condition was found in the 
State Department. The Senate Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee dis- 
covered chaotic conditions in the per- 
sonnel files indicating widespread de- 
struction of confidential information. 
The subcommittee reported that from 
300 to 400 persons wandered in and out 
of the supposedly secret file room where 
personnel records on 8,000 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers were kept. Derogatory in- 
formation could be removed at will. In 
many instances when State Department 
officers were up for promotion, material 
was stripped from the files so that the 
promotion panel might not see infor- 
mation unfavorable to the State Depart- 
ment officer under consideration. 

THE COMMUNIST WEB OVER WASHINGTON 


One of the most powerful and compre- 
hensive exposés of Communist infiltra- 
tion was the report issued by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
August 23, 1953. This report documents 
the charges Republicans have been mak- 
ing for years and demolishes Democrat 
attempts to whitewash their administra- 
tion’s failure to crack down on the Reds. 

David Lawrence, the newspaper colum- 
nist, said the Senate report discloses “a 
deliberate conspiracy against the United 
States Government unparalleled since 
the treason of Aaron Burr.” The report 
was signed by all members of the sub- 
committee—5 Republicans and 3 Demo- 
crats. 

Here are a few of the subcommittee’s 
conclusions about subversion in Govern- 
ment under our predecessors: 

The Soviet international organization has 
carried on a successful and important pene- 
tration of the United States Government. 
* * * This penetration has extended from 
the lower ranks to top-level policy and op- 
erating positions in our Government. * * * 

Thousands of ‘diplomatic, political, mili- 
tary, scientific, and economic secrets of the 
United States have been stolen by Soviet 
agents in our’Government and other persons 
closely connected with the Communists. 
Despite the fact that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other security agencies had 
reported extensive information about this 
Communist penetration, little was done by 
the executive branch until congressional 
committees brought forth to public light the 
facts of the conspiracy. 


One of the worst scandals revealed by 
the Senate committee report was the 
Harry Dexter White case, which was 
later amplified by Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., and FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. Harry Dexter White had 
@ meteoric career in the Government, 
beginning in 1934 and culminating in ap- 
pointment to the position of Executive 
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Director for the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund in 1946. 

As Attorney General Brownell re- 
vealed, White was discovered by the FBI 
in the early days of his Government 
career to be a Russian spy. FBI reports 
on his espionage activities went to the 
appropriate officials, including three re- 
ports to President Truman, before 
White’s confirmation to his Monetary 
Fund job by the United States Senate. 
Later in 1946 President Truman received 
four additional reports on White’s es- 
pionage activities. Yet White was never 
fired. He remained in the Government, 
receiving promotion after promotion, un- 
til he resigned voluntarily in 1947 with 
the best wishes of Harry Truman ringing 
in his ears. 

Whittaker Chambers, the former Com- 
munist spy whose testimony sent Alger 
Hiss to prison, has said it was “a magic 
power” that was constantly operating in 
the United States Government to protect 
Harry Dexter White and the hundreds 
of other Russian agents. Two groups 
who did not succumb to his magic Red 
power, Chambers says, were the FBI and 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Still another example of how the magic 
Red power functioned was given last 
winter to the Senate Internal Subcom- 
mittee by Spruille Braden, a top State 
Department official during the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. Braden 
served as Ambassador to Colombia, Cuba, 
and Argentina and as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State until his resignation in 
1947. 

Braden testified that penetration of 
the State Department by communistic 
or socialistic officials during the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations may 
yet cause the loss of Latin America to 
the Communists, just as China was lost. 
Braden pointed to strong Communist in- 
fluences in Guatemala and another un- 
named Latin American country, and de- 
clared: 

This undermining of our national security 
has been countenanced and even at times 
abetted by our own Government. 


Agriculture Department_ 
OEP BREED. cicectpresnts e 
Army 

Atomic Fnergy Commission 


Central Intelligence Agency.............-..-.-.-... hdie 


Civil Service Commission 
Commerce Department 

Civil Defense Administration _. 
Foreign Operations Administration 
General Services Administration 
Health, Education, Welfare Department 
Housing and Home Finance Agency- 
U. 8. Information Agency. ....-.-.-. 
Interior Department 

Justice Department 

Labor Department 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics__.......... 


National Labor Relations Board 
Navy : 

Post Office Department 

State Department_____.___- 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority 
Treasury Department .--_. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
White House Office ___.... 
Other Federal agencies 
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Braden disclosed he constantly ran 
into “roadblocks” in the State Depart- 
ment in his efforts to prevent the spread 
of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He cited instances in which his 
own anti-Communist warnings never 
reached the officials for whom they were 
intended and disappeared mysteriously, 
Today we are reaping the results in the 
form of the Communist troubles in 
Guatemala. 

THE TOUGH REPUBLICAN LOYALTY~PROGRAM 


When President Eisenhower delivered 
his first state of the Union address in 
January 1953, he instructed the heads 
of all executive departments and agen- 
cies to put into effect immediately effec- 
tive programs of security with respect 
to Federal employees. The President 
chose his words wisely, knowing the in- 
effectiveness of what had been done be- 
fore. 

In May 1953, President Eisenhower laid 
down, after careful study, his detailed 
program for Government personnel. 
This program was based on the simple 
fact that working for the Government 
is a privilege—not a right—and there- 
fore the Government has the duty to 
demand the utmost in loyalty and reli- 
ability from its employees. Any doubts 
are to be resolved in favor of the Gov- 
ernment—the United States Govern- 
ment. 


The tough, new Eisenhower security 
program went into effect on May 28, 
1953. From that date until March 10, 
1954, the amazing total of 2,486 Govern- 
ment employees were separated for se- 
curity reasons. Of this total, 1,086 were 
fired and 1,400 resigned. These figures 
were given by Philip Young, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, in hear- 
ings before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

No breakdown of these figures was 
available, but the Civil Service Commis- 
sion did disclose a breakdown of the 
2,429 security separations that took 
place from May 28, 1953, through De- 
cember 31, 1953. This breakdown is as 
follows: 


Number who 
resigned 


Number who 
were fired 


“Risks” 
found 
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Our opponents have tried to minimize 
these figures by saying “only” 2,400-plus 
employees had to be separated for secu- 
rity reasons. Our answer is that only 
one security risk is one too many. We 
Republicans will never ease up as long as 
even one security risk may be working in 
the Government. 

We believe that one Alger Hiss was one 
too many; one Judith Coplon was one 
too many; one William Remington was 
one too Many. 

In connection with these figures, it 
should be kept in mind that many of 
these separations were based on infor- 
mation in files that were available to the 
Truman administration for a long time. 
Our predecessors looked the other way. 
We acted. 

We are doing more than getting rid of 
the security risks we inherited. We are 
doing everything possible to keep out 
new security risks by insisting that 
newly hired Federal employees meet 
rigid standards. 

OUSTING SECURITY RISKS FROM THE ARMED 

SERVICES 

We recognize that the armed services 
are a key object of Red infiltration. 

Secretary Of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son annonunced on April 8, 1954, a new 
policy for keeping the armed services 
as free as humanly possible of subver- 
sives and other security risks. . Secre- 
tary Wilson instructed the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to set up uniform stand- 
ards in order to get security risks out of 
the services and keep them out. 

Under the new program, all officers 
and enlisted men are required to sign a 
loyalty certificate before entering serv- 
ice. If an individual refuses to fill out 
the loyalty form completely or discloses 
derogatory information, he is placed on a 
nonsensitive assignment inves- 
tigation. If the investigation shows he is 
a security risk, he is separated under 
“conditions other than honorable.” 
Known Communists are not taken into 
the services. 

The Wilson order makes it “the duty 
of every member of the armed services 
to report any information coming to his 
attention which indicates that retention 
of any member of the armed services is 
not clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security.” 

CRACKDOWN BY THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Here is the record of what the Justice 
Department, in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
accomplished from January 1953 through 
May 1954: 

First. Convicted 41 Communist Party 
leaders—13 in New York City, 7 in Hono- 
lulu, 5 in Pittsburgh, 5 in Seattle, 6 in 
Detroit, and 5 in St. Louis. 

Second. Indicted 27 additional Com- 
munist leaders, including 9 who were put 
on trial in Philadelphia and 11 scheduled 
for trial in Cleveland. 

Third. Ordered the addition of 62 new 
organizations to the Department of Jus- 
tice list of subversive groups, making a 
total of 225. 

Fourth. Convicted four persons for 
rae fugitive Communist Party 

aders. 
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Fifth. Secured the conviction of 1 per- 
son for treason and 2 for espionage. 
Eight others have been convicted for 
making false statements to the Govern- 
ment, and 7 others have been indicted. 
Three persons have been convicted for 
perjury, and one other indicted. 

Sixth. Deported 93 alien subversives. 

Seventh. Issued final deportation or- 
ders against 286 persons with records of 
subversive activity or affiliation. 

Eighth. Started deportation proceed- 
ings against 349 subversive aliens. 

Ninth. Started denaturalization pro- 
ceedings against 24 naturalized citizens 
charged with being subversive. 

Tenth. Barred entry into this country 
of 128 subversives aliens who had ar- 
rived at ports of entry. . 

As President Eisenhower has said: 

The constant surveillance of Communists 
in this country is a 24-hour, 7-day-a-week, 
52-week-a-year job. It is carried out by the 
appropriate Federal agencies, in conform- 
ance with due process of law. It is being 
done quietly and relentiessly, and those who 
best know its effectiveness are the Commu- 
nists themselves. 

CLEANING UP UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


One of the worst messes inherited by 
the Republican administration was the 
situation among United States employees 
at the United Nations. 

A House committee was told early in 
1953, just before the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took over, that more than 50 
United States employees of the United 
Nations had refused to testify on 
whether or not they were Communists, 
for fear of incriminating themselves. 
When this was called to the attention 
of the then Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, he in effect shrugged off this 
incredible condition with the remark 
that he was not “particularly aware” of 
the situation. 

The new Republican administration 
was very much aware of this mess and 
very much determined to clean it up. 
The first official] action of the new United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
was to request the FBI to make a full 
field investigation of the 144 members 
of the United States delegation who were 
serving under him. He also requested 
an investigation of all 1,680 Americans 
on the payroll of the United Nations 
itself. 

Later, Lodge announced he would do 
“everything in my power’ to resist pay- 
ment by the United Nations of a $135,000 
award to 11 Americans who had been 
fired as security risks. The 11 persons 
had refused to answer questions about 
Communist connections before a Senate 
subcommittee. Lodge said the award by 
the U. N. Administrative Tribunal “was 
all wrong and should be reversed.” 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigating committees of the 83d 
Congress have vigorously pressed their 
probes of Communist activities, especial- 
ly infiltration of the Federal Government 
in past administrations. 

The House Committee held extensive 
hearings in Washingtof, Chicago, De- 
troit, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
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Albany, New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Columbus, Ohio. It has investigated 
Communist infiltration in Government, 
the entertainment industry, defense 
areas, industry, labor unions, and educa- 
tion. The committee also heard several 
refugees who had fied from behind the 
Iron Curtain. and were now ready to 
tell the free world their firsthand ex- 
periences with the Red dictatorship. 

During 1953, a total of no less than 
305 witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees hid behind the fifth amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination in 
their refusal to answer questions about 
Communist affiliations. This is a higher 
figure than in any previous year and re- 
fiects the accelerated fight against the 
Communist conspiracy waged by Repub- 
licans. 

Of this total of 305 refusals, 85 of the 
witnesses were employed at one time by 
the Federal Government, while 7 were 
employed by 1 State government. The 
other refusals included 40 in elementary 
or secondary education fields, 57 in high- 
er education, 26 in arts and entertain- 
ment, 28 in the literary field, and 13 in 
printing and publishing. 

In October 1953, President Eisenhower, 
taking note of the frequent refusal by 
Communist witnesses to testify, issued 
an Executive order permitting the firing 
of any Federal employee who refuses to 
testify on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion before a congressional committee 
concerning alleged misconduct or dis- 
loyalty. . 

In discussing the President’s erder, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
said: 

I have not overlooked the fact that the 
loyalty and honesty of the overwhelming 
majority of all Federal employees is beyond 
question. But their good reputations and 
character are far better protected from un- 
warranted criticism when we root out the 
few who are unreliable and disloyal. 

FIGHTING COMMUNISM THROUGH THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The Republican drive against Commu- 
nists is under constant attack, much of 
it from persons who call themselves lib- 
erals. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, has accurately tagged the pseudo- 
liberals as more destructive than even 
known Comm i 

Hoover declared, in an address in 
Washington on April 23, 1954, that it is 
an established fact that every person 
who has dared to speak out against the 
threat of communism has become the 
target of vile and vicious attacks. Hoov- 
er said that whenever a person “has 
dared to expose the Communist threat, 
he has invited upon himself the adroit 
and skilled talents of experts of charac- 
ter assassination.” 

Mr. Hoover said it is unbelievable the 
way in which “otherwise respectable, 
seemingly intelligent persons, perhaps 
unknowingly, aid the Communist cause 
more effectively than the Communists 
themselves.” Then-he went on, “The 
pseudoliberal can be more destructive 
than the known Communist because of 
the esteem that his cloak of respecta- 
bility invites.” 

The Republican assault on commu- 
nism will not be stopped by the smears 
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and jeers from the left. In fact, as long 
as the smears and jeers continue, we can 
be sure we are doing a real job for 
America. 

We can recall with pride the statement 
made in 1953 by Mrs. Oksana Stepanova 
Kasenkina, the former Russian school 
teacher whose dramatic leap to freedom 
from the Soviet consulate in New York 
in 1948 won world attention. At last 
reports, Mrs. Kasenkina had applied for 
United States citizenship and was living 
quietly in New York City. Here is what 
she said last year: 

I have never been a member of a political 
party. My party is this country and this 
Government * * * The United States is my 
party. But I love the Republicans because 
I believe the Republicans can save this coun- 
try from the Communists. 


Let us remember that the official blue- 
print for political action of the Commu- 
nist Party, U. S. A., which rolled off the 
press in April 1954, calls for: 

Defeat of Republican congressional 
candidates in 1954. 

Defeat of the Republican presidential 
candidate in 1956. 

It is nothing new for the Communist 
Party to use well-established and re- 
spectable organizations as vehicles for 
reaching their goals. Nor is it anything 
new for the Republican Party to serve as 
the chief roadblock, in the Communist 
path. We accept the challenge with 
pride, knowing there is no higher serv- 
ice we can render to our country. 

The Republican administration de- 
serves the support of all citizens who be- 
lieve communism should be uprooted 
from our Government. The work al- 
ready done by the Republican adminis- 
tration is a guaranty of what it will do 
in protecting our people against the in- 
sidious influence of communism. 


The European Community for Coal and 
Steel—Its Organization, Its Aims, and 
Its Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very sig- 
nificant statement entitled ‘““The Euro- 
pean Community for Coal and Steel—Its 
Organization, Its Aims, and Its Activi- 
ties,” by Dr. H. C. Hermann Piinder, 
member of the Bundestag, vice president 
of the common assembly. 


The statement follows: 


THe EvroreAN COMMUNITY FOR COAL AND 
STEEL—ITs ORGANIZATION, ITs AIMS, AND 
Irs ACTIVITIES 


(By Dr. H. C. Hermann Piinder, member of 
the Bundestag, vice president of the com- 
mon assembly) 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: 
I 


1. When we decided at the meeting of 
the Council of the Interparliamentary 
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Union in Monte Carlo last spring to request 
from the European Community for Coal and 
Steel, the Coal and Steel Parliament in brief, 
a report on this new, great European organi- 
zation, it was our hope that M. Paul Henri 
Spaak would give us this report. In those 
spring weeks the presidency of the Coal and 
Steel Parliament was still held by that un- 
tiring champion of Europe. But as a result 
of his appointment, immediately afterward, 
as Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Spaak was 
unfortunately unable to prepare and deliver 
this report. The bureau of the Coal and 
Steel Parliament thereupon asked the new 
president, Signor de Gasperi, or—if he should 
be prevented from doing so—myself to ren- 
der this report. As it were, fate has pre- 
vented him from doing so in a manner 
which we could not foresee and which has 
brought us great sorrow: Alcide de Gasperi 
died 2 weeks ago today. Only a few weeks 
ago I received from President de Gasperi 
this letter in his own writing in which he 
says that he would have been very happy 
to see and admire Vienna again—the city in 
which he studied. But in view of the fact 
that his health is still not as good again as 
it might be, he asked me to help and to 
render the requested report in my capacity 
as vice president of the Coal and Steel Par- 
liament. At the same time he asks me to 
convey his cordial greetings to his old friends 
and also the new friends of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Vienna. In conforming 
now to this request of the revered deceased, 
let me commence my report with a melan- 
choly farewell to this great European. 

It gave me all the greater pleasure to com- 
ply with this request as I have the privilege 
of participating in the efforts for the unifi- 
cation of Europe both in the European 
movement and in the consultative assembly 
of the Council of Europe as well as, for the 
past 2 years, in the common assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community. Finally, I 
need hardly add that I have expressed my 
personal views in the report which I shall 
now render to you, ladies and gentlemen. 
But on the strength of my experience gained 
in many years of intimate cooperation I am 
convinced that I am expressing thus not 
only the unanimous view of the bureau but 
also of the overwhelming majority of the 
Coal and Steel Parliament. 

2. The conception of replacing the dis- 
integration of the old continent of Europe 
by unification is not a new one, but has a 
long history. After the First World War 
politicians like Briand, Chamberlain, and 
Stresemann, advocated such unification; 
Count Coudenhove-Calergi with his pan- 
European movement unceasingly strove for 
the same.object. But it was only after the 
Second World War that the’ first concrete 
steps toward the achievement of a united 
Europe were taken. In the face of horrible 
collapse the European idea evoked a strong 
response in all the countries of our conti- 
nent; personalities of all parties rallied in 
the efforts for the sake of Europe, disregard- 
ing national and political conflicts. 

3. At a very early stage the United States 
of America supported these endeavors for 
the unification of Europe. The Marshall 
plan—an attempt such as the world had 
probably not seen before to assist both, 
friend and foe—contributed decisively to 
economic recovery and to European unifica- 
tion after the war. The OEEC and with it 
the EPU, both of which were given the 
utmost support by the United States in their 
establishment and development, are work- 
ing for economic cooperation among the 
countries of Europe. Other examples are 
provided by the European cultural center in 
Geneva, the European college at Bruges, ex- 
emplifying the common aspects of European 
education and culture while the European 
municipal congfess constitutes the focal and 
rallying point for the local government poli- 
ticians of Europe. Everywhere people are 
striving to transcend the national frontiers 
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which they feel to be too narrow. In the po- 
litical sphere, too, this development was pro- 
moted by the European movement of Spaak 
and Winston Churchill and by the European 
Parliamentary Union of Count Coudenhove. 
Calergi. The conferences of the Hague and 
Interlaken in 1948 and of Brussels in 1949 
mark the milestones of this progress, 
When, finally, the Council of Europe was cre. 
ated in 1949 the representatives of 14 states 
of a free Europe were for the first time able to 
work on a European level for the solution 
of common problems. It was during the ses- 
sion of the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe in August 1949, that the 
representatives of several European coun- 
tries—Reynaud, Boothby, and others—put 
forward the demand for the unification of 
the European economy. Toward the end of 
the same year the economic committee of the 
Council of Europe submitted a plan for the 
coordination of the production and con- 
sumption of steel. 

4. A few months later the then French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman on May 9, 
1950, in a declaration on behalf of the French 
Government proposed the pooling of the coal 
and steel industries of France and Germany 
under one unified authority and called upon 
the other countries of Europe to join this 
scheme, soon to be known as Schuman plan. 
The Governments of Belgium, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, of Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands endorsed the French 
Government's declaration. In negotiations 
lasting almost a year the treaty was drafted 
which today provides the foundation of the 
European coal and steel community. This 
treaty was signed on April 18, 1951, and rati- 
fied by the parliaments of the six countries 
during the following 12 months. It was very 
noteworthy that the consultative assembly 
of the Council of Europe, far removed from 
any kind of jealousy, was the first to debate 
and approve this treaty. 
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5. Which, then, were the motives in 
favor of the concept of coal and steel inte- 
gration? 

The most important reason lay in the con- 
sideration that—if a comprehensive integra- 
tion in the political and economic sphere was 
not possible yet at the moment—an attempt 
should be made at last to attain genuine 
integration in a limited but particularly im- 
portant sector. 

Coal and steel are, after all, the founda- 
tions of our entire industry; also, they are 
the point of departure par excellence for any 
further gradual integration. Furthermore, 
coal and steel constitute the most essential 
raw materials for any armament industry. 
Any war between the states of the commun- 
ity is rendered impossible by the integration 
of coal and steel on the’ European level. 
Henceforth the potential of the Ruhr or of 
the northern French and Lorraine regions or 
the Belgian coal and steel regions can no 
longer be used for unilateral nationalist pur- 
poses. 

6. The improvement of the competitive 
power of European industry and the ex- 
pansion of the internal exchange of goods 
had likewise become an urgent necessity. 
Modernization and rationalization are to be 
effected with less difficulty and more quickly 
within the community. 

During the past decade steel production in 
the United States and in the Soviet bloc has 
greatly increased while the expansion of out- 
put in the countries forming the community 
was comparatively small. The fact that the 
annual steel per capita consumption—which 
also indicates the standard of living—is only 
200 kilograms in the European community 
but 600 kilograms in the United States shows 
only too clearly the rears to be made up by 
Europe. 

The six countries forming the coal and 
steel community have a total population of 
160 million people and an annual coal oute 
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pro- put of about 240 million tons, an annual This ensures that in each case it is not the ministers is to coordinate the activity of the 


paak jron-ore production of 66 million tons and view of an individual member on a specific high authority with the general economic 
pean an annual raw steel output of about 40 mil- matter which can be decisive but only the policy of the six countries. In addition to 
hove- lion tons; altogether 1.5 million people are joint attitude adopted by the body as a_ this general clause the treaty provides, in a 
» and employed in these various branches of pro- whole. This collegiate body is headed by the number of articles, that the council of min- 
1949 duction. Frenchman, Jean Monnet, as president, with isters’ views must be heard, or its approval 
gress 7. The object of the community, as de- the German, Etzel, and the Belgian, Coppé,as by a simple or qualified majority be obtained, 
s Cree fined in the preamble and the introductory first and second vice presidents, respectively. before decisions by the high authority are 
states articles of the treaty, is of a political, eco- The members of the high authority are as- taken. Of great importance was a resolution 
ble to nomic, and social nature: sisted in their work by specialized divisions adopted by the council of ministers on Oc- 
ution “This first European community shall pro- and technical services corresponding to the tober 13, 1953, by which a close cooperation 


P Ses- vide the foundation for a more extensive and various functions of the community. Thus, between the high authority and the six gov- 


f the closer community among nations which for we have a general economic division, a mar- ernments was initiated with a view to the 
t the a long time had been kept apart by bloody ket division, a production division, an in- coordination of the countries’ general invest- 
oun- conflicts, and establish the principles by vestment division, a finance division, a car- ment and trade policy with the policy of the 
—put which the future common destiny is to be tel division, a legal division, a transport di- high authority. 

on of guided; vision, a statistical division, an extensive 13. I assume that you, ladies and gentle- 
nd of “In harmony with the national economies linguistic service, documentation, library, men, as parliamentarians, will be particu- 
»f the of the member states and on the basis of etc. The high authority, which has its pro- larly interested in hearing something about 
r the a common market for all the products sub- visional seat at Luxembourg, employs a total the common assembly, the first sovereign 
con- ject to the community, the community shall of more than 500 persons, a very large pro- supranational European parliament. 


contribute to economic expansion and to an portion of whom are accounted for by the The numerical strength of the delegates 


rench increase in employment; technical services. representing the six countries is as follows: 
fay 9 “The community shall aim, not last, at 10. The high authority is assisted byacon- France, Italy, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
rench an improvement of the living and working sultative committee which might be com- Many designate 18 delegates each; Belgium 
e coal conditions of the workers in each of the in- pared to the economic and social council ex- and the Netherlands 10 delegates each; and 
many dustries within its sphere, thus helping to isting in some countries. The representa- Luxembourg 4 delegates. The assembly thus 
upon raise the standard of living in the member tives of the producers, the employees, the consists of 78 delegates. 
. this states.” consumers’ and traders are represented on The aim underlying this distribution was 
plan. Finally, it must be emphasized that by its this consultative committee. The treaty lays to secure a balance in numbers in order to 
ederal very character the community is not limited down that in a number of cases and impor- avoid a preponderance by the larger states 
yourg, to the six countries wishing to join it or to tant decisions the high authority shall hear as against the smaller ones. The assembly 
rench be associated with it in some other form. the consultative committee before action is convenes every year in May at the Maison 
ations Thus, it marks a beginning only, not the end. taken. The members of the consultative d’Europa in Strasbourg for an ordinary ses- 
rafted nt committee are appointed by the council of sion, at the request of a majority of its mem- 
of the 8. I should ties to try te ministers. bers or of the high authority or of the 
This .Is - orthigge' . ef 2 on you an The high authority takes all its decisions council of ministers it may also be convoked 
heiatla outline * ; ? bie ay : 4 pres as the result of continuous contact with all in extraordinary session. 
ntries ree : o 2 o. whe aes = — the parties concerned, that is, the representa- | The bureau of the common assembly con- 
s very - os a o> aha aa a aos . — tives of the coal and steel industry, of the sists of a president and five vice presidents. 
nie sn wihie on “ Ao o © vas es Pig manufacturing industry, of the trade unions, I mentioned before that the Belgian Paul 
seared fulfilled, particular relerence € of the governments as well as of the other Henri Spaak was the first president of the 
, parliament of the community, the common organs of the community. When it appears asseribly who conducted its business with a 


lebate . 
assembly. that a decision does not fully correspond sure hand during the early and, therefore, 
One of the outstanding features of the to the actual requirements the high author- particularly difficult period. On May 11 of 
community is that the states participating ity initiates renewed negotiations to bring this year the assembly elected, as I have also 
2s in in it have transferred sovereign rights to the pout a modification of this decision. Al- mentioned before, the late Italian statesman 


inte- community on this supranational level together the high authority endeavors to Alcide de Gasperi as its president; by placing 
whereby such genuine sovereign rights have carry out its work not in any rigidly authori- for the second time a distinguished Euro- 
2 cons become vested in the community itself. But tarian spirit, but by means of elastic adjust- pean at its head the assembly created a tra- 
tegra- where there is sovereignty there must also be ment to the facts. dition by which it demonstrates that it 
re was a structure insuring the exercise of these The consultative committee, for its part,~ means to. be and is a truly European as- 
tempt sovereign rights. Accordingly, the commu~- seeks to discharge the functions of striking a sembly. 

muine nity is composed of organs designed to meet pajance vested in it by the treaty and lorally 14. In the case of the coal and steel com- 
ly im- this requirement: to assist the high authority in-an advisory munity the legislative functions normally 
A quasi-governmental body: the high au- capacity. Where such fundamental ques- vested in a parliamentary body have very 
unda- thority, assisted by @ consultative commit- tions are concerned as the opening of the largely been discharged by the treaty itself; 
ey are tee; common market for coal and steel, the gen- the sections of the treaty dealing with eco- 
or any A parliament: the common assembly; eral economic policy of the high authority, nomic, financial, and social policy provide a 
‘more, A judicial organ: the court of justice; and  anq the problem of investments, the special codification of the legal norms to be applied 
ential A representation of the member states: committees of the consultative committee, by the community. But in one very impor- 
lustry. the council of ministers. with the cooperation of outstanding experts, tant respect the assembly has genuine legis- 
ymun- All these bodies commenced their func- have endeavored to provide the high author- lative power: On the expiry of a period of 5 
ration tions between August 1952 and January 1953. ity with the necessary material on which to years, in the treaty described as transition 
level. 9. The high authority consists of 9 mem- base its final decisions. period to which apply special provisions set 
or of bers, 8 of whom are designated by the gov- 11. The court of justice is composed of 7 out in a separate agreement, a revision of 
ons or ernments of the member states by agreement judges and 2 general counsels whe are ap- the treaty is possible on the basis of the ex- 
an no among themselves, while the ninth member pointed, as are the members of the high perience gained during this transition period. 
t pur- is coopted by the 8 appointed members. authority, by the governments acting in proposals for such revision are drafted jointly 
The term of office is 6 years; members must agreement. They, too, are appointed for a py the high authority and the council of 
titive be chosen from among nationals of the 6 period of 6 years, but a partial change in the ministers, and examined by the court of jus- 
le eX countries but there may not be more than membership of the court occurs every 3 tice with a view to their legal compatibility 
goods 2 members of the same nationality at any years. On principle, the court of justice with the objectives of the treaty which might 
essity. time. has jurisdiction in all matters arising in be compared to the basic rights of a consti- 
to be The members of the high authority—who connection with the work of the community. tution. The proposals are then submitted 
uickly took office just 2 years ago—exercise their It safeguards the law in the interpretation for final approval to the assembly which may 
functions in complete independence and they and application of the treaty and of the im- gecide on constitutional amendments by a 

ion in do not accept directives frem any government plementing regulations. qualified (three-quarters) majority. 
oc has or any other agencies. The high authority The court, presided over by the Italian Above all, however, the assembly has a 
it out. is responsible only to the parliament of the professor, Massimo Pilotti, formed two sen- supervisory function. This function is very 
qunity community, the common assembly, to which ates and adopted rules of procedure. The ¢jearly indicated in article 24 of the treaty 
at the it must submit an annual account of its Judges and general counsel are assisted in which stipulated that the assembly shall 
which activities. For the purpose of discharging their work by lawyers of the six countries giscuss at its ordinary session the general 
is only its functions the high authority has been forming the community. Several cases have report on the work of the community sub- 
qunity vested with power to issue decrees, i. e., it come before the court of Justice since it was mitted by the high authority. A vote of 
shows can issue decisions binding in law. But it set up, but so far the court has always suc- censure may be presented on this general 
up by may also make recommendations binding ceeded in securing a settlement before pro- report; if the motion of censure is adopted 
with regard to the object but leaving open ceedings were officially opened. by two-thirds of the members present and 
41 and the choice of method by which to attain this 12. The council of ministers is composed voting, representing a majority of the total 
ion of object, ahd finally the high authority may of representatives of the member states,each membership, the members of the high au- 
1 oute issue noncommittal opinions. The high au- state designating a member of its govern- thority must resign in a body. This also 


thority works on the collegiate principle. ment. The chief function of the council of means that the high authority is required 
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to render account to the assembly alone 
and to submit to its judgment. 

15. It was clear from the beginning that 
the assembly would be unable to discharge 
this supervisory function if it were to con- 
fine itself only to the debate of the general 
report in plenary session during the ordinary 
session. Furthermore, the sphere of activ- 
ities of the community is so extensive and 
varied that it would be practically impos- 
sible to scrutinize the report in the 7 weeks— 
at most—of a session. The assembly there- 
fore immediately instructed an organiza- 
tion committee to submit a proposal on 
the numbers, composition, and competence 
of the committees required for the assem- 
biy’s werk. In a subsequent extraordinary 
session the assembly accepted the proposal 
submitted by this organization committee 
and formed seven permanent working com- 
mittees with exactly defined competencies. 
Thus there are three committees specifically 
concerned with economic affairs: the market 
committee, the investment committee, and 
ethe transport committee; also, there is a 
committee on social policy, a committee for 
political affairs and foreign relations, a com- 
mittee on budget and administrative mat- 
ters, and, lastly, the committee on standing 
orders, immunities, and petitions which is 
necessary to any parliament. 

These seven committees not only have the 
task of preparing the sessions of the as- 
sembly but also to insure the continuity in 
the assembly’s work and the exercise of its 
suvervisory powers in between sessions. I am 
giad to be able to tell you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that in spite of the short initial pe- 
riod the committees already discharge these 
functions effectively and have greatly con- 
tributed to fruitful cooperation with the 
high authority. 

16. The parliamentary groups constitute 
another important element in the life of the 
presumably, in all 
parliaments. It would, indeed, be incompat- 
ible with the spirit of the treaty and the 
tasks of the assembly if there had been a 
division into national delegations, as is the 
case in internatienal organizations. Since 
the work of the assembly is conditioned, 
rather, by the community as a whole, the 
formation of national delegations was, for- 
tunately, never attempted. On the con- 
trary, from the outset there was noticeable 
an evergrowing desire for cooperation ac- 
cording to the political views of members. 
It is, perhaps, a good omen that the forma- 
tion of such parliamentary groups was not 
brought about artificially and abruptly but 
came into being by an organic process. Dur- 
ing the second extraordinary session of the 
assembly last May it was notable that the 
parliamentary groups had begun to organize 
a genuine activity in forms very much alike 
to those of our national parliaments. 

Three groups have formed in the common 
assembly : 

The group of the Christian-Democratic 
Party with 36 members; its chairman is the 
former Dutch Minister of Economic Affairs, 
E. M. J. A. Sassen. 

The Socialist group with 23 members; its 
chairman is the leader of the French Social- 
ists and president of the consultative assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe, Guy Mollet. 

The Liberal and associated groups with 
13 members under the chairmanship of the 
former French Premier Ivon Delbos. 

Thus only 6 of the 78 members of the as- 
sembly do not belong to a parliamentary 
group. 

The parliamentary groups, which have al- 
ready established permanent bureaus at 
Luxembourg, do not meet only on the occa- 
sion of plenary sessions of the assembly but 
also at other times, for example when several 
important committee meetings take place 
within a short time. 

17. The sessions of the assembly have also 
taken piace at shorter intervais than seemed 


assembly, as they do, 
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at first likely under the terms of the treaty. 
So far six sessions of the common assembly 
have been held and in a few weeks, on Octo- 
ber 25 we shall gather once more in Stras- 
bourg for an extraordinary session. 


I think I am right in saying that each of 
these sessions of the assembly has meant 
another step forward in the development of 
the community. The high authority, which 
is responsible to the assembly, was able to 
clear its mind on necessary decisions as a 
result of these debates. The assembly itself 
succeeded in establishing the fact that the 
problems and objectives are common to ail 
and in laying down this principle in resolu- 
tions which to a great extent have become 
the directives for the future policy of the 
community. 

18. Cooperation with the Council of 
Europe and contact with the European coun- 
tries which do not belong to the community 
of the six is promoted by means of joint 
sessions of the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe and of the common as- 
sembly of the Coal and Steel Community. 
These joint meetings are held in response to 
an urgently and unanimously expressed de- 
sire. Fruitful results were attained especi- 
ally at these joint sessions at which the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land, of the four Nordic countries, Turkey 
and Greece and not last, as welcome guests, 
the representatives of Austria were able to 
discuss European problems with the parlia- 
ment of the community and with the high 
authority. In addition the parliament of the 
Coal and Steel Community each year gives 
a report to the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe which further strengthens 
this cooperation. In this context it should 
also be mentioned that on several occasions 
committees of the consultative assembly at 
Luxembourg and Strasbourg have discussed 
with the high authority problems relating, 
in particular, to nonmember countries. 
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19. Allow me to say a few words on the 
work of the organs of the community and on 
the results achieved so far. 

Even at the time of drafting the treaty on 
the establishment of the community it was 
clear that especially the initial period would 
be particularly difficult for the community. 
In the case of every new organism doubts and 
obstacles of every kind are bound to arise in 
the early stages. For this reason the advo- 
cates and authors of the treaty provided for 
an initial and for a transitional period dur- 
ing which the coal and steel industry, hith- 
erto isolated in national markets, was to be 
gradually brought into a common market. 
The initial difficulties gave rise to all sorts 
of criticism in many cases. Yet it was fre- 
quently overlooked in this connection that 
the common market was opened at a time 
when there was a certain decline in the busi- 
ness conditions of Central Europe. The 
boom caused by the Korean war was followed 
by a sobering period which affected in the 
first place the steel industry and, conse- 
quently, coal mining as well. Apart from the 
fact that in the meantime there has been a 
gratifying revival in European business con- 
ditions, it was, of course, a fallacy to trace 
this temporary recession to the coming into 
effect of the Coal and Steel Community. 


20. The organs of the community and par- 
ticularly the high authority, while being 
firmly set in their purpose, have always en- 
deavored to proceed gradually in order to 
avoid grave dislocations of an economic and, 
especially, a social nature. When the com- 
mon market was established the raw ma- 
terials, such as coal, iron ore, and scrap iron 
were’ first brought into it. Less than 3 
months later the common market was ex- 
tended to steel; it was not until August 1, 
1954, that the common market for special 
steels was established. The same prudent 
course, in harmony with economic condi- 
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tions, was adopted in respect of price policy, 
the removal of subsidies and transport dis. 
crimination, the suppression of cartels, free. 
dom of movement for labor, etc. Today it 
can hardly be denied that this European 
community has become a reality and that 
the new order based on a common market 
created by it, can no longer be reversed. 

21. I have already pointed out that the 
object of this community of six countries is 
by no means to be looked for in any isolation 
from the other countries of Europe and the 
world. On the contrary, the community is 
trying to bring about the maximum degree 
of cooperation with those countries which 
remain outside the community. 

A clear example of this is provided by the 
Council of Europe which welcomed and as. 
sisted the community from the outset, 
Since the community has begun its ac- 
tivity the interest of the Council of Europe 
in this first concrete example of Europe in- 
tegration has not lessened; the representa. 
tives of the countries outside the community, 
in particular, have repeatedly expressed their 
appreciation and sympathy in the consulta. 
tive assembly. I have already explained how 
the organs of the community endeavor to 
maintain and consolidate contacts with the 
Council of Europe. It would be quite wrorg, 
thus, to assume that there is some sort of 
rivalry between the Council of Europe and 
the community; there are, rather, joint ef- 
forts being made in various forms and by 
various way to attain the same object, a 
Europe united and pacified on a genuinely 
democratic basis. 

Another proof of the will for such coopera- 
tion lies in the fact that third countries 
maintain delegations at the seat of the com- 
munity which are in continuous contact with 
the organs of the community. Such dele- 
gations are maintained by the United King- 
dom, the United States, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and, not least, by Aus- 
tria. Furthermore, fruitful cooperation has 
developed with those international organiza- 
tions the functions of which concern the 
community. Let me mention here, in par- 
ticular, the OEEC, the International Labor 
Office, the Economic Commission for Europe, 
GATT, the European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport. 

22. In this connection I should not like to 
fail to refer to the question of cooperation 
with one country above all which has dem- 
onstrated its special interest in the European 
Steel and Coal Community. The United 
Kingdom which was unable to join the com- 
munity because of her leading position in 
the Commonwealth nevertheless attaches 
great importance to a particularly Close co- 
operation with the community. As early as 
November 1952 a joint committee composed 
of representatives of the United Kingdom and 
of the high authority was formed to discuss 
questions of common interest to the com- 
munity and to the United Kingdom. On the 
basis of an exchange of letters between the 
president of the high authority and the Brit- 
ish Government concrete preliminary talks 
are to be initiated presently on the United 
Kingdom’s association with the community. 
I am certain my British colleagues will agree 
with.me in expressing the hope that Presi- 
dent Monnet, on his return from London, will 
be able to report progress in these talks on 
association. 


23. My report would be incomplete if I 
were not to refer briefly to the investment 
policy of the Coal and Steel Community and 
its first results. You, ladies and gentlemen, 
will presumably be aware that the United 
States Government has granted a $100 mil- 
lion loan to provide initial support for the 
investment projects of the high authority. 
The conditions of this American loan are 
particularly favorable; this is the first Gov- 
ernment loan for some time to be approved 
in Washington. Insofar this loan consti- 
tuted a mark of special confidence in the 
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€oal and Steel Community on the part ofthe leaving the impression with you that the and industrial and financial empires 


a5 


DOlicy, United States; furthermore it provides clear European Coal and Steel Community and gained as a result 

t dis. proof of Washington's readiness to promote’ especially the common assembly In their en- It i ite c t to Membe f 
, free. the integration of Europe by this method, deavors for a united Europe also want to sq apparen ‘ cmnners 6 
day it too. On the basis of this significant initia- contribute to the cause of peace and freedom Congress and to folks who try to under- 
opean tive taken by the United States, as the free in the world. stand economic problems that the eco- 
1 that world’s strongest economic power, the hope nomic decline was no accident. It was 


arket, is justified — this first oe the ma the result of a definite policy of adjust- 
d. authority in floating a loan will soon ment by White House advisers. There 
‘t the followed by others in the international money A Report to the People by Congressman 21-0 definite advantages to be gained by 
ries j market. . A “1 os 
“refi 24. When I enumerated the objectives of Rhodes big Spe ry monopolies by cur tailment 
id the the community at the beginning of my re- we policies, but at a terrible cost to the aver- 
lity is marks you were, perhaps, somewhat surprised EXTENSION OF REMARKS - age citizen. 9) | 
degree to hear that these are so extensive and gen- or It can be understood why administra- 
which eral, although the community’s competence tion leaders attempt to evade responsi- 
is limited to the commodities of coal and HON. GEORGE M. RHODES bility for the effect of this policy on 
Dy the steel. a gue ieptianiiee pecéton. inn OF PENNSYLVANIA families of jobless or part-time workers. 
oro the organs of the community or working in IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES oe aemage Se ene acete 
. ceeccintion With’ Chess; 6 eas and t mo Friday, August 20, 1954 © evade responsi ility Causes statements 
turope secret that the powers vested in the commu- : : to be issued that there is no recession, 
pe in. nity are, in the long run, by no means ade- Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. that the decline in business and increase 
senta- quate for a satisfactory achievement of these Speaker, I take this opportunity to re- in unemployment is but a normal adjust- 
unity, objectives. In many fields this is recogniz- port to the people of Berks County, the ment of the economy. 
l their able even now. vie a 7 ee vente of 44th District of Pennsylvania. It is this attempt to evade responsi- 
sulta- national taxation laws on the prices of the This report deals with the work and bility that causes critics of the adminis- 
d how coal and steel proguats of the Gnancial se- .,. d of the 83d C d gi tration program to be called philoso- 
yor Ao sistance for projects deserving support or e record of the ongress and gives 7 ; 


whether it be the coordination of transport My position on important national issues. Phers or doom and to even infer that the 


th t s ; ee : : mia 
naa necessary to the proper functioning of the I realize full well that my legislative rec- critics are responsible for the recession 
ort ‘of common market or a constructive social pol- ord may not please each and every one trend. Those of us who challenge the 
ve and icy in respect of those employed in the in- of my constituents. That is to be ex- Eisenhower administration policy of cur- 
nt ef- qustries of the eT. is wororas pected in a democracy, where each and tailment insist that the real philosophers 
nd by clear that problems must be solved which far every one of us has the right to his own of gloom are those who accept as normal 
ect, a transcend the competence of the commu- ms igh . oe what they called a necessary float of un- 
uinel nity. But these problems involved in par- OPinion—a right that we must always j t tandi f 

Vv respect and safeguard. employment, or a standing army of un- 


tial integration must not be regarded as an \ a ants f about 4 ii 
obstacle but as an encouragement for further Nevertheless, I believe that the voters empioyea workers Of abou million. 


political action. In the preamble it is clearly have the right to know how their Rep- A DISTRESSING DOWNTURN 
stated that the establishment of this eco- resentatives stand on issues of impor- The past 2 years saw what had been 


operas 
intries 
> com- 


t with nomic community is to lead to the founda~ ‘tance to our Nation. For that reason, the most prosperous economy the United 
dele- tion of a wider and closer community among SUE, : ve 
King- the peoples. The few examples, which Ihave I have always reported to my constitu- States, or any other nation, has ever 
srway quoted, clearly demonstrate that a return ency on my actions as their Congress- known, turn into a nationwide recession. 
y Aus- into the isolation of national states is no man. I wanted them to know the real Almost overnight, Reading and Berks 
yn has longer possible, and, in fact, would be ex- tryth and the facts about their Goy- County became a distressed area, which 
aniza-« tremely dangerous to Europe, its countries, ernment and about important matters means unemployment of more than 6 

n tl and its people. Such difficulties will not be ; ercent 

a ye overcome by timidly yielding but oniy by ‘that are not always available to them P ae i 

aber courageously advancing. through normal news channels. Ihave 1” this situation, the Congress pro- 
— 25. It gives me great pleasure to be able conscientiously tried to keep people in- Vided no constructive solutions. My bill, 


to tell you that the common assembly has formed and to represent them honestly Which I cosponsored, for a Federal-local 
acknowledged this principle, in particular, and sincerely. In all of my actions I Public-works program was pigeonholed. 
tke to and acted accordingly. At the request of the have tried to do what I thought would ‘Several antidepression bills I introduced 
ration cae eed Tiel ae Bote ts ice Al promote the greatest good for the great- ot nowhere with the GOP leadership. 
/ dem- en ae eo ee ae : 88 ‘est number and what was in the public While our jobless were experiencing pro- 
opean asian cop TE cele comet, interest. longed periods of hopelessness verging 
United During @ period of 6 months a constitutional © On numerous legislative proposals ©" “espair, the inadequate unemploy~- 
ene committee under the chairmanship of my J have supported the Eisenhower ad- ™é€nt-compensation rates were not 
+ eth German party friend Von Brentano, which ini t legi ; raised. Not a single State today has an 
taches ministration. However, such legislation . =. 
se CO- set up a number of subcommittees, com- wo. similar to the proposals which unemployment-compensation rate which 
= pleted such a draft. Following the example is in line with the cost of living. 


nisters 


anther of our Coal and Steel Community this draft liberal Democratic Members have spon- The cost of living itself—the Con- 
aposed rovides for a European executive, a parlia- Sored and supported in the past. .On Rd ae 

m and P 0m eee : sumers’ Price Index—has not refiected 
toned ment of two chambers—the people’s chamber Many important issues I opposed the thi y Mannie te epemouie Se~ 
ee and the senate—and a body representing the Eisenhower administration. - oe ow c 


a tivity. - Prices today for the consumer 


member states, the national council of min- I was strongly opposed to the Eisen- 


yn the p . : 
. isters, as well as a supreme court of justice. " 7 are higher than they were before this 
~y Som The draft is based on an extensive measure OWer ype co han oor ee recession began. Creeping inflation has 
cakes of integration in the economic, social, finan- Policy and cur ent program. Ithad jeen cheating the housewife every day 
ated cial, and political spheres. Having been 2% devastating effect on the millions of of more and more money out of her lim- 


passed by the assembly, this draft statute of workers'and their families who suffered ited budget. 


ae, a European constitution was presented to heavy loss of income because of part- 

Presi- the council of ministers on March 9, 1953. ine. employment and aasannement. ee ae 

>, aan Since then 18 months have passed but no jt raised the interest on private and pub- The phony shortage and the indirect 

iks on agreement has been reached yet among the ji, debts and placed an added and dis- tax on the people by coffee speculators 
participating governments. A sad and bitter proportionate tax burden on the average WS made possible by the do-nothing at- 

e if I rem ae ee eee citizen. titude of the administration in stopping 

tment apie at EEE Geet this highhanded robbery. 


In spite of this we must not and will not In many areas throughout the Nation 


ty and give up hope that this delay—caused main- there was a sharp decline in business ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE 


Dnited 1 by extraneous issues of high policy—may and a héavy increase in unemployment = Mr. Speaker, it is hard to think of a 
0 mil that the he aan are Eee future and as a result. Berks County is only one of single aspect of the lives and happiness 
or the tion will then be submitted for ratification to the many areas affected. The people of of the people of the United States that 
hority. the national parliaments. the entire State of Pennsylvania have is not affected by the work we do here 
pee I have come to the end of my remarks; let been gravely hurt as a result of the new in the Congress, and what policies are 
an me thank you for your attention. The best economic policy adopted by the Federal planned and carried out by the Eisen- 


censtie reward for me will be if I have succeeded in Government. Only great monopolies hower advisers and administration lead- 


in the 
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ers. What we do or fail to do affects 
each person, each family, each home in 
a variety of important respects. The 
wage earner’s job, the widow’s social se- 
curity benefits, the veteran’s hospitaliza- 
tion, or homeownership, or educational 
rights under the GI bill, the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, the prices of 
things people buy in the stores, the safety 
of our population from atomic attack, 
the taxes we pay, the state of prosperity 
in the country—all these things are di- 
rectly involved in the bills we pass in the 
Congress. 

I have tried since coming to the Con- 
gress to examine into legislation—into 
all bills which come before us—from 
this standpoint of their effect upon peo- 
ple; that is, how they affect homelife 
and the family, what influence they 
would have in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency or in the improvement of 
educational opportunities, whether they 
would mean better homes or poorer 
homes for the families which make up 
our country. 

MAJOR ISSUES OF THIS CONGRESS 


Among the important issues which we 
attempted to deal with in this Congress 
were such things as: 

Social security, housing, taxes, and a 
complete rewriting and codification of 
all of the incomé-tax statutes; better 
unemployment compensation provisions; 
aid to our. hard-pressed schools; 
strengthening of national defense; im- 
provement of civilian-defense programs; 
correction of a gaping loophole in the 
food and drug inspection program; 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; the 
reciprocal trade agreements program be- 
gun under Cordell Hull in 1934 to ex- 
pand world trade and thus lessen the 
tensions which lead to war; the owner- 
Ship of the so-called tidelands; contin- 
uation of the mutual-security program; 
and the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the list is endless. All 
of these things and many more are of 
direct concern to every American fam- 
ily. On some of these issues, Congress 
went through the motions of legislat- 
ing but did little; on others, it accom- 
plished some worthwhile things. On 
balance, however, the record was not 
the kind we could have made if there 
had been more of a will here to legis- 
late in behalf of the great mass of the 
people. In so many instances, this Con- 
gress legislated on behalf of the few— 
of those with wealth and power, leav- 
ing only crumbs for the average citizen. 

THE TAX BILL 


Nowhere was this more evident than 
in the tax-revision bill. We passed a 
bill—a bill jammed down the throats of 
those of us who tried to improve it— 
which accords tremendous increases in 
take-home pay for people with substan- 
tial income from stock dividends and 
which gives business corporations very 
attractive means of increasing their net 
profits through lower taxes,-but which 
gives to the average citizen not a single 
—— means of reducing this tax 

The average wage earner gets no 
break in lower tax rates or higher ex- 
emptions. Our efforts to write an addi- 
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tional $100 exemption per person into 
the law, making the individual exemp- 
tion $700 a year instead of $600, were 
voted down. 

THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 


Early in the 83d Congress, the admin- 
istration launched one of its strongest 
crusades—to give away to a few. coastal 
States valuable natural resources under 
the ocean floor, chiefly oil. ‘The Supreme 
Court has said over and over that these 
valuable resources belonged to all of the 
people of the United States. President 
Truman vetoed efforts in past Congresses 
to give away these resources. I was one 
who tried to get the royalties from these 
offshore oil deposits earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes, but the administra- 
tion insisted on pushing through the bill 
to sign away all Federal Government 
claims for these resources. Consequent- 
ly, while four of our coastal States were 
made very happy by this tremendous 
windfall of natural resources which the 
Supreme Court insisted belonged to you 
and me and all of the people of this 
country, our schools continue in a desper- 
ate financial situation which has meant 
overcrowding, lack of proper facilities, 


underpaid teachers, and alarming de- 


terioration in the quality of education. 


GOOD LIVING STANDARDS BULWARK AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 


The real strength of America is cen- 
tered in its people. There loyalty, pa- 
triotism, high standard of living, and 
security for the family and home are all 
solid barriers against communism. The 
human factor in our economy is the bul- 
wark of democratic government and our 
first defense against communistic slav- 
ery. 

. TRICKLE DOWN ECONOMY 

Communism cannot thrive in a land 
where government is dedicated to better 
homes, expanding educational facilities, 
and good working conditions. Any gov- 
ernment whose constant aim is the 
progress of human welfare will never 
fall. Back in the lush 1920’s, we experi- 
enced national leadership which disre- 
garded the human element and wor- 
shipped at the shrine of real estate and 
stock-market speculation—creation of 
large holding companies and a nation- 
wide drive to make business bigger and 
more profitable.. The millions of little 
people, including the wage earners, farm- 
ers, and small business were forgotten. 
Our Nation’s purchasing power dimin- 
ished to an all-time low. Farm prices 
dropped, banks, factories, and mills 
closed, and financial panic struck. Mil- 
lions of homes and farms were foreclosed 
and 14 million men were unemployed. 

In 1931 and 1932 Communist agitators 
were active in the industrial areas. of 
America and they made great progress. 
Riots incited by Communists took place 
at relief stations and employment offices. 
Discontent, disunity, and defiiance of 
law and order were rampant. That un- 
fortunate period should serve as a warn- 
ing that our Government might not sur- 
vive another depression. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

The limitations of this report will not 
permit me to comment on all the issues 
considered by the 83d Congress, but, 
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before concluding, I want to say a few 
words about the poor performance of 
the present administration in the im. 
portant field of foreign policy. 

All of us will long remember the bit. 
ter criticisms heaped upon the foreign 
policy of the past administration by 
the Republicans. We will also recall the 
GOP campaign assurances that commu. 
nism would be stopped in its tracks, that 
liberation of the Soviet-dominated na- 
tions would be at hand, and that our 
Nation would receive a new, dynamic 
foreign policy as soon as the Republicans 
were elected to office. 

The miserable and even tragic record 
of the present administration in the 
field of foreign affairs makes mockery of 
those promises. 

In less than 2 years, Communists have 
made great gains. Their hold on one- 
half of Korea was sanctioned. The Reds 
then took over a big portion of Indo- 
china, while our leaders stood by, piously 
pledging that they would not condone 
any agreements which would provide for 
the enslavement of free peoples. In the 
meantime, 7 million Vietnamese were 
committed into Communist bondage 
through the Indochina armistice agree- 
ment. 

What is even more tragic, is that the 
unity if the free world has been crum- 
bling under the inept leadership of our 
Government during the past 21 months. 
Further, in the face of new Communist 
advances, our administration has been 
cutting back our military, mutual secu- 
rity, and anti-Communist propaganda 
appropriations. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social-security program was en- 
acted by the Democratic Party in 1935. 
In the intervening period of almost 20 
years under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, the program has been ex- 
panded. Each effort to establish social 
security with with. opposition by Re- 
publican Party leaders. In 1935, every 
Republican member of the Ways and 
Means Committee voted against social 
security. It was called welfare stateism. 
I am glad to report that the Republican 
Party in this session finally joined with 
the Democratic minority in adopting a 
social-security expansion program, The 
bill enacted by the 83d Congress was a 
step in the right direction, although it 
was far from adequate to meet the needs 
of the people. There was no desire on 
the part of administration leaders to 
consider bills which I and other liberal 
Members introduced for a more realistic 
social-security program. 

AID TO VETERANS AND HANDICAPPED 


The modest increase voted by this 
Congress in veterans’ benefit rates, in- 
cluding disability benefits, does not be- 
gin to reflect the increases in the cost of 
living and the needs of the veteran. We 
had to agree to this bill or get nothing. 
That is exactly how the matter was pre- 
sented to us in the final days of the ses- 
sion. This is an area where more com- 
passion and less budgeteering is neces- 


sary. 

A bill which would expand the Gov- 
ernment’s program for rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped was passed, 
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a few but the appropriations necessary to There being no objection, the letter New England has a similar guaranty for the 
ace of carry it out were not forthcoming in suf- was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, *®#VoOr of the beans. Each section is noted 
ficient amount. It is regrettable that as follows: for the cookery of its contribution to the 


ie im- feast. 
the Congress should attempt to per- UNITED STATES SENATE, Saetsaiien 
‘ , we suspect the beans would be a 
1e bit- suade the handicapped that we are doing COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND bit more appealing and the cornbread more 


a lot for them and then fail to appropri- FoREIGN COMMERCE, 


oreign , . . palate tickling if the diners had the sort of 
on by ate sufficient oye A ae — Hon. Roses C. Henvarcnon7"* 7% 1994 = whetted appetites that the soldiers on our 
all the was practiced on the matter of specia Commites om Armed Servtese, inate side carried to the mess tables on the day 


these United States were freed from British 
rule. 


And here and now we might stop to won- 


mmu- hospitals and clinics for a variety of Office, Building, Washington, D. C. 
s, that chronic diseases—a law which says we Dear Rosert: I rejoiced in the wonderful 


d na- will do something about it, but an ap- tributes paid to you yesterday on the Sen- 
our propriation which fails to include enough ate floor. The good part about them is that %¢* What would have been the result of the 
: ; , they are so richly deserved and sincere, C°™fiict had the British gone into battle 
namic money. See tae ueen & splendid Senator dedicated after a hearty meal of beans and cornbread. 
dlicans TC and devoted to your task. Perish the thought that our liberty. would 
The administration waited until the I am especially indebted to you for your ™°t have been won from a revitalized host of 
record 11th hour before raising the ceiling on courageous and timely crusade on juvenile T7@dcoats under Cornwallis. That all of this 
n the the national debt. The raise in the debt delinquency. That is the major problem of 5 gone unrecognized over the years this 
ery of limit was in contradiction to everything this day. You tackled it'with determination ary has been in existence is wane to 
: and understanding. The loss of your lead- %€40S and cornbread. Napoleon said an 
that was promised last November when i = 
ership in this vital cause is a tragedy. army travels on its belly. Which, translated 
S have the people were told that the budget As I bow out of the Senate the most pre- ito the more scientific language of today, 
n one- would be promptly balanced and the ious thing which I take away with me is Means that victory rides with vitamins. 
e Reds national debt reduced. the friendships and the memory of my asso- 
Indo- VOTING RECORD ciation with my beloved colleagues. From 
oiously Being mindful that the voters of my them and from you I have gained inspiration 
, *,° 
mndone rote . and renewed faith in men. Report to Seattle’s Maritime Indus 
ide for ~~ ee ey anes — pol Whatever you do and wherever you may go, P "7 
ence ’ : I hope for you happiness in abundance and 
In the have been dedicated to meeting that success without stint. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, _ challenge. My overall attendance and With affectionate regard, I am or 
yndage i 7 
© voting record is one of the best in Con- Most sincerely, 
agree- egress, according to the records of the : EDWIN C. JOHNSON, HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. United States Senator, Colorado. OF WASHINGTON 
at the AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— During the past year my office has Friday, August 20, 1954 


of : ‘ x 
oan given assistance to many individuals on Unfair to Cornbread and Beans? Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
nunist many different problems which they had the 83d Congress is history, it is appro- 
+ heen pertaining to the Federal Government. EXTENSION OF REMARKS priate that we make reports to the peo- 


Student groups have been assisted by my ple we represent. I have compiled such 
| secu- office on their visits to the Nation’s Capi- a report for the maritime industry of 


or 
— tal. Many other groups had my coop- HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD Seattle and, under general leave to ex- 
eration when they visited Washington. OF VIRGINIA - tend my remarks, include it in the Rec- 
These included youth, religious, and IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ORD for the information of my colleagues. 


as ene women’s organizations. In : : : 
. : representing the city of Seattle in 
1 1935. During the period when Congress is Friday, August 20, 1954 Congress Guring the past 2 years, ship- 


: _ self available to appear before any ynanimous consent to insert in the Ap- cadnel, in ay fod fur two reasons: 
n _ troup of citizens in my district at no cust pendix of the REecorp an editorial from First, the industry was sick: and second, 
he to them. I will appear to answer ques- the Times-Herald, Newport News, Va., Seattle’s waterfront and affiliated econ- 
aoa tions, to speak on any specific national relative to the celebration of the Ro- omy is our basic industry. 

. oe issue ‘tb to preps ep tl co, Sé- chambeau Commission at Yorktown, Va., 1m the Congress, my first remarks on 
social eee ee et October 19, 1954. this subject to the House of Representa- 
teism. There being no objection, the editorial tives occurred on February 9, 1953, when 


blican was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, | informed the Members that the Navy's 


i : . as follows: Bureau of Ships was letting a contract 
i Tribate to Hen. Rebert C. Hendrickson, UNFAIR TO CORNBREAD AND BEANS? to build 23 air rescue boats to a Canadian 


ting a of N J | : 

‘The ow rang Southern cornbread and New England shipbuilding firm under the Defense De- 
was 3 baked beans are going to be the luncheon partment’s offshore procurement policy. 
ugh it EXTENSION OF REMARKS menu for Governors of eight States and Jn these remarks I said: 


other guests at the Yorktown celebration of 


needs oF If, as I believe to be the case, our American 
: Surrender Day, October 19. So says General 
ire on workers are suffering from lack of employ- 
a to HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON cethenunian acai “ah iia ahaa ment while foreign boatbuilding plants are 
liberal OF COLORADO States, whose organization will celebrate the relatively busy, then such a policy of divert- 
als Di THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES gnniversary of the surrender of Lord Gorn- IDE Work to foreign countries js aietastefu 
Friday, August 20, 1954 wallis to American and French forces at pte eg citisen oe tax a oe 
a ; aes Yorktown to end the American Revolution — 
: F Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. in 1781. On February 12, 1953, I again spoke to 
y this President, I ask unanimous consent to ‘There's a fitness about the menu, Mr. Par- the House of Representatives, saying I 
os, ti insert in the Appendix of the Record a a out. For to paraphrase Mr. Kip- 24 discovered that the Navy was unde: 
ot be- letter which I wrote to Senator RosErT ling’s © tion that “when it comes to compulsion to spend $100 million a year 
vost of HENDRICKSON on August 20, 1954 slaughter, you'll do your work on water.” the | foN/ta 3 oe & leue-otammien 
We ; ’ Americans and their French allies in the Bat- c @ under a long-standing pro- 
thing I do this because I hold Senator HEN- tie of Yorktown forged their way ahead on curement agreement. I said I was re- 
rn DRICKSON in such high regard. His serv- beans plus stanch cornbread. Some pun- questing the Secretary of Defense to re- 
oa ices in the Senate were an inspiration to ster might remark that it was impossible for view this policy and that it seemed to me 
, every other Senator. the British to beat the starch out of the al- “the economy of our American workers 


» com- 


Naan lies who were so well fortified with that j. the one that needs bolstering.” 


He is a man of great courage and fixed jource of energy. 

Purpose. He will stand up for what he Beans and cornbread are good eating in My efforts were successful. In re- 
‘ii believes is right, come what may. At the their own right when properly prepared. Sponse to my protest, Secretary of De- 
same time he is the personification of ‘The designation of “southern” assures us of fense Wilson rescinded the former pol- 


aot kindness and good will toward all. the palatable quality of the bread. Just as icy. Since then $100 million of naval 
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construction is allocated to American, 
rather than Canadian, shipyards. Since 
then, too, I have tried to be ever alert 
to protect our American shipping in- 
dustry. 

To try and restore our American mer- 
chant marine has been a discouraging 
effort. However, since Congressman 
Tuor TOLLerson, of Tacoma, became 
acting chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, prospects for 
improvement have increased greatly. 
My membership on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee dovetails 
with Congressman TOLLEFsSON’s work, 
and we have cooperated closely. 

Whenever legislatién like the gift in 
1853 of a million bushels of wheat to 
Pakistan came before the House we have 
tried to insure shipment of at least 50 
percent in American bottoms—likewise 
with agricultural commodities used for 
foreign aid. Against strong opposition 
from the farm bloc, we have sought to 
amend laws to allow delivery charges to 
be paid by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In the closing days of the past 
session the 50-50 bill was passed and has 
been signed by the President—getting 
this matter into permanent law so it does 
not have to be fought out each year. 
Congressman TOLLEFSON deserves great 
credit for this legislation, and I enjoyed 
working with him for its passage. 

Some of us in Congress have been 
regularly warning our colleagues of the 
need of maintaining a merchant marine. 
On February 2, 1954, when the subject 
of tariffs was under consideration, I ad- 
dressed the House criticizing the Randall 
Commission report, which called for 
eliminating partial use of American ves- 
sels for cargo shipments financed by the 
Government. I said direct aid to our 
shipping industry, which the Commis- 
sion report recommended, is not enough. 
We do not want a subsidized stockpile of 
idle ships. We need cargoes and trade 
to employ ships’ crews, and keep the 
ship repair trades busy. 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD contains 
my frequent remarks calling Congress 
attention to the fact that we had no pri- 
vate shipbuilding program and that we 
needed fast, modern merchant vessels to 
compete with foreign low-wage shipping. 
Time and again those of us who were 
interested in maritime problems called 
the House’s attention to the need, in the 
event of war, for a fleet of such modern 
ships. 

I was active in obtaining increased ap- 
propriations for naval ship construction, 
and for legislation to authorize con- 
struction of merchant ships. Any meas- 
ure which would aid our shipping indus- 
try had my support. Both Houses of 
Congress passed one of my own bills to 
aid the shipowners by allowing them to 
reimburse the Government for quaran- 
tine officers’ overtime pay. This legisla- 
tion would have speeded up shipping 
and resulted in substantial savings to 
ship owners, but because the administra- 
tion wanted all overtime for Government 
employees studied first, the President 
vetoed my bill. 

Last year I was successful in persuad- 
ing the Military Sea Transportation 
Service to allocate passengers to the 
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Alaska Steamship Co., and the service 
continued. But now the problem is be- 
fore us again, and there is apparently 
no satisfactory basis on which to oper- 
ate these passenger ships. At my re- 
quest, the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee will hold hearings 
in Seattle on passenger service to 
Alaska. Some sort of Government op- 
eration or subsidy may be necessary. 

Our efforts to have more MSTS ships 
using the Seattle port of embarkation 
have been successful and, of course, this 
puts overhaul and repair work in our 
local yards. 

Every month, at my request, I am be- 
ing furnished a report by the Maritime 
Commission to ascertain the number of 
reserve merchant-marine ships decom- 
missioned in Budd Inlet. Only of late 
are we being given our fair share. This 
has meant we have not been getting our 
share of regular overhauls. I have as- 
surance from the Maritime Administra- 
tion of greater utilization of the moorage 
at Budd Inlet. 

Incidentally, largely through my per- 
sonal efforts, certain of these vessels 
were used for grain storage, which has 
helped our payrolls locally. On July 19 
and 20, 1954, the supplemental appro- 
priation bill came before the Congress. 
I was active in support of an amend- 
ment to restore approximately $44 mil- 
lion for construction-differential sub- 
sidies and national defense allowances 
on four passenger-cargo ships to be built 
by private operators as replacement for 
outmoded ships. 

Congressman Rooney, of New York, 
when I promised support of his amend- 
ment, said: 

I would fully expect the support of the 
gentleman from Washington. 


He said he knew of my interest in the 
American merchant marine, and that 
he and I were in agreement with regard 
to the important matter of unemploy- 
ment in our shipyards. 

I mention this because it shows that 
constantly and continually during the 
82d Congress I have been working for a 
shipbuilding program. Sometimes this 
effort was, during limited debate, to yield 
my time to Congressman TOLLEFSON so 
he could adequately present his argu- 
ment for a bill; sometimes it was simply 
to rise and not allow some unfair state- 
ment about the industry to go unchal- 
lenged. Actually the record will show 
that I have been one of the most active 
supporters in Congress for the maritime 
industry. 

But what the printed record does not 
show is my efforts in behalf of local 
shipyards to help them obtain Govern- 
ment construction and revair contracts. 
Any and all shipyard and small boat 
plant operators who have sought con- 
tracts, or bid on work will testify as to 
my personal attention and endeavors. 

Our community hopes last spring were 
centered on a $13 million bid of the 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. to 
construct two destroyer escorts. Un- 
fortunately this company’s bid was $800,- 
000 above the low bid. Since then the 
Department of the Navy has established 
a policy of inviting bids on an area basis 
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and I am hopeful that an award for two 
destroyer escorts will be made to a Seat- 
tle bidder this October. 

The Federai program for conversion of 
Liberty ships and for construction of 
tankers and cargo ships is meager, but in 
my opinion the stage is set for a future 
building program to meet the deficiency 
of 214 needed merchant ships to provide 
for essential defense requirements and 
also to provide for replacement of out- 
dated ships. 

As for myself, I look forward to contin- 
uing efforts to maintain our various ship. 
building skills and employ a full work- 
load of various trades whose livelihood 
is dependent on construction and main- 


_tenance of an adequate American mer- 
chant marine. 


This effort must go hand 
in hand with a program of expanding 
the activity of Seattle and other Puget 
Sound ports. The trend of construction 
and operation under foreign flags by 
American money must be _ reversed. 
American standards, working conditions, 
and pay must be protected. 

On June 30, 1954, speaking in Con. 
gress, I said: 

In World War II when victory was only 
possible because of these American ships, 
American seamen were patted on the back; 
now they are hit below the belt. 


Since those remarks were made there 
have been certain developments which 
lead me to express more kindly remarks. 
The administration has not only recog- 
nized the need of cargoes to sustain our 
merchant marine, but has approved the 
proposal to embark on a ship construc- 
tion program to replace our outdated 
fleet of merchant ships. 

I hope, as Representative in Congress 
from Seattle, to have an active part in 
restoring our maritime industries in the 
future. 


The 10th Anniversary of the Communist 
Revolt in Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
statements by the Slovak League of 
America, headed by Mr. Philip A. 
Hrobak, president. ; 

It is my deliberate opinion that the 
Slovak people should: have a desk of 
their own in Radio Free Europe. If they 
were permitted to have this, the true 
Slovak cause could be presented to the 
people in Slovakia in its true light and 
an effective program of truth could be 
offered to all the people concerning the 
freedom and independence for the 
Slovak nation. 

The statements follow: 

THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST 
REVOLT IN SLOVAKIA 

On the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of one of the darkest moments in Slovak 
history—the Communist rebellion of 1944 
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in Slovakia—when for the first time im its stances where Slovak villages gladly wel- 
history the Slovak earth received into itsen- comed liberation by the Germans from the 
trails thousands ef immocent people buried Communist beasts. Such is the true story 
in mass graves, we must bow in deep respect of the so-called Slovak uprising of 1944. 
to the victims of Communist brutality amd It cannot be denied even by those who even 
today would like to present this revolution 
Already during the First World War the to America and the rest of the free world as 


treachery. 


American Nation contributed considerably a revolution of liberation. 

to the liberation of the Slovaks. Here, on Today America is known throughout the 
American soil, im the great metropolis of world for her fight against every aggression 
pittsburgh, Thomas G. Masaryk, the first and oppression; the tearful eyes of millions 


president of Czecho-Sleovakia, drafted and enslaved peoples are turned toward America 
signed the Pittsburgh Agreement with rep- as their last hope. It is, therefore, only 


resentatives of Americans of Slovak descent. fitting and right that we remind ourselves 
This agreement was to be the and the world that central European nations 


foundation for the building of Czecho-Slo- 


vakia as @ federative state. Wilson's 14 


points, the basis ef which was self-determi- 
nation and whieh stressed the right of all 
nations to a life of freedom, were joyously 
acclaimed in Slovakia. Gen. Milan R. Stef- 
anik, leader of the Slovak resistance move- 
ment, requested the aid of America during 
the First World War to assure freedom for 
his Slovak people. And almost 2 million 
Americans of Slovak descent, who have al- 
ready contributed so much materially and 
spiritually to the welfare of America, ask us 
daily to give some attention to their father- 
land and help it im fits struggle for libera- 
tion. In the world today there is probably 
no nation which sympathizes with America 
as does the Slovak nation. Practically every 
Slovak family over there has a relative or ac- 
quaintance in America. 

In the summer of 1944 Soviet partisans, 
parachuted into Slovakia by the Soviets, be- 
gan to murder innocent people and plunder 
the property of Slovak citizens. At Kunerad 
and Sklabina partisan courts were set up 


hurriedly and may people were liquidated - 


in a sadistic mamner. The activities of the 
partisans aimed at creating chaos and con- 
fusion in the countries neighboring on Ger- 
many and were to prepare the ground for 
seizure of power by the Communists. The 
leftwing Slovak politicians, joined to Mos- 
cow and Benes’ pro-Soviet government in 
London, had a hand im the violence perpe- 
trated by the partisans. After murdering the 
military mission of the German General Otto 
and several Slovak officers, these politicians 
provoked a military rebellion in Banska By- 
strica on August 29, 1944, which they called 
the Slovak national uprising, This Com- 


dependence of the Slovak nation, but also 
because it left in its wake a number of mass 
graves and indescribable horrors. 


The Slovak Army, in agreement with 
Slovak political factors, was itself preparing 
to bring Slovakia en the side of the Allies; 
the Slovaks wanted to save their state and 
at the opportune moment to show the world 
just where they stood and with 
wish to be allied. Moscow and Dr. Benes 
however, were aware of this 
feverishly to have their provocateurs and 
saboteurs start a rebellion prematurely in 
Banska Bystrica. General Malar, who en- 
joyed great among Slovak soldiers, 
begged the soldiers of the Slovak Army over 
the radio not to take part in the Communist 
rebellion “because our time has not yet come, 
but when it does come, then we shall all 
pull on the same end of the rope.” At that 
time some of the garrisons in central Slo- 
vakia were already occupied by the partisans 
and the ill-fated revolt could not be halted. 


the Slovak nation was liquidated within 2 
months. The Slovak people were hit by the 
partisans on the one side and the Germans 
on the other, Instanees of German brutality 
were noted in some places, but they did not 
even faintly compare with the atrocities com- 
mitted by the partisans. There were in- 


were exposed to Communist terror already in 
1944 and 1945. In 1944 thousands of Slo- 
vaks were buried in mass graves and placed 
in the concentration camp at Slovenska 
Lupca; all were victims of Communist ag- 
gression. Once the Slovak nation is free 
again, it shall show the world its sacrifices, 
not only the sacrifices of its daily fight 
against Communist terror since 1948, but also 
those it made during the Commuznist-in- 
spired rebellion of 1944. 

Because of lack of information or because 
of misinformation, some people in America 
still regard icaly the Communist- 
inspired revolt im Slovakia in 1944 as a revolt 
against Hitler’s nazism and his stooges in 
Slovakia. But this is only a legend which the 
creators of the ill-fated uprising fabricated. 
If there is any one who claims that this upris- 
ing was a revolution of liberation, we ask 
him im the name of the principles upon which 
American freedom rests whether a revolution 


Right here in America we have an organi- 
zation called the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia, which annually celebrates the 
Communist revolt of 1944 as a revolt of the 
Slovak nation. The gentlemen at the head 

this celebration are doing everything pos- 

to escape the responsibility for the ill- 

, rebellion which they spon- 

the Communists. Thus far not a 

among them had the courage to 

us truth about the revolt of 1944. 

ey are silent a the mass graves and 

coneentration camps and are silent 

about the terrible suffering which they 

brought upon their own nation. Worst of all, 

they are stil? trying to convince the free world 

that the revolt was a part of the military 
operations of the Allies against Hitler. 

America does not need allies who operate 

govern by means of concentration camps 
people’s courts during peacetime and 
who in wartime liquidate their political op- 
ponents by means of mass shootings and 
mass graves. as we condemn the acts 
of the Soviet NEKVD during the war, namely, 
of the Polish officers and 


though some Czech and Slovak exiles, who 
collaborated with the Communists, present 
it in an innocent garb. Alas, thus far we have 
often believed what was told to us by people 
whom we considered our friends. It is high 
time indeed, that we were a bit more careful 
and alert, especially when it comes to peo- 
ple whom we do not know very well. 
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For the past several years American en- 
terprises, such as the Voiee of America and 
Radio Pree Europe, celebrated or commemo- 
rated the so-called Slovak mational uprising 
in the same manner as the Communists. 
That was bad and it was very bad propa- 
ganda. The Communists identify them- 
selves with acts that serve their politics. 
They claim the revolt of 1944 as their very 
own; and it has all the marks characteristic 
of Communists. By their mass graves we 
know them everywhere: in Poland, Ukraine, 
Slovakia, Korea, China, Indochina, ete. 

America stands for the great principles 
of freedom and the rights of every nation 
and, therefore, Americans and their institu- 
tions must not commemorate something 
which is in conflict with their democracy 
and human freedoms. Such an occasion as 
the commemoration of the Communist re- 
volt im Slovakia forees us te search the ac- 
tivity of exiled groups very carefully and 
not to accept whatever might be in conflict 
with the thoughts and desires of any na- 
tion. The Communist revolt of 1944 in 
Slovakia is for us an opportunity to bow our 
heads out of respect for the victims of the 
revolt and the fight of the nation, which is 
still stubbornly resisting Communist rule. 
It must not, however, be an occasion for 
celebrations, because we would thereby de- 
stroy the faith of those who have not ceased 
believing in the democratic way of life. 

Those who together with the Communists 
declared in 1943 that they desire close co- 
operation especially with the U. S. S. R., in 
which they see a guaranty of free life and 
general growth of small nations generally 
and Slavonic nations especially—such peo- 
ple cannot be our true friends even today. 
Such a statement was signed by Dr. Joseph 
Lettrich, Mathias Josko, and Nicholas Fer- 
jencik, who are members of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia. This is the very same 
conception which was expressed by Dr. Ed- 
uard Benes tn 1946 when he said: “Czecho- 
slovakia is definitely orientated to the East. 
In case of a conflict between the West and 
the East we must give all our forces and re- 
sources to the Soviet Union.” 

Tn 1944 individuals with such a pro-Soviet 
conception provoked and initiated the re- 
volt in Slovakia; the same people who repu- 
diated the state independence of their own 
nation and united with the Soviet partisans 
against their own nation. Is it possible, 
then, to accept and support such people as 
representatives of the Slovak mation in the 
free world? Thus far they were successful, 
because they beautified their collaboration 
with the Conmmunists since 1943 with beau- 
tiful democratic legends. But hew long 
shall be believe the words of politicians who 
glorified Stalin and the Soviets when they 
were in power, but today are against Com- 
muniste because they were thown out of 
government by them? What they did to- 
gether with the Communists then, they com- 
memorate or celebrate with them even today. 
So it is with the Slovak revoit of 1944. We 
ask these gentlemen: was the revolt of 1944 
in Slovakia with its mass graves a democratic 
deed and whether the people’s courts, con- 
fiscation of property and the establishment 
of concentration camps also were democratic 
deeds? 

In the name of truth and the rights of 
the’ Slovak nation, we raise our voice today 
in defense of its honor, just as the eminent 
Norwegian poet Bjornsterne Bjorson and the 
English historian Seton-Watsen did before 
the First World War. We do that because by 
defending the truth and honor of snvall 
nations we also defend the freedom and 
honor of America. 

Our country is the hope of the enslaved 
nations and these nations our America must 
not disappoint. When the Slovaks shall be 
free to decide for themselves in free elec- 
tions about their future destiny, we must _ 
not support those Slovak politicians who 
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today claim that the Slovaks have no right 
to decide about their own fate in a demo- 
cratic manner. We cannot suffer American 
institutions like the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe to be used by only one 
political group—a group which willfully col- 
laborated with the Communists and, there- 
fore, carries the responsibility for the mass 
graves of 1944 and the murder of the first 
Slovak president, who even today is the sym- 
bol of the anti-Communist fight in Slovakia. 

We bow in reverence before the victims and 
the heroic fight of the Slovak nation. If 
thus far, because of our lack of correct infor- 
mration, this small nation was put under the 
rule of other nations, today, when we recall 
the horrible events which this nation suf- 
fered 10 years ago, we proclaim that in the 
future the Slovak nation shall enjoy full 
freedom in its own state. We bow in prayer 
for the victims of the mass graves in Slovakia 
and send words of hope and consolation to 
the Slovaks in Communist jails and concen- 
tration camps. May the good God protect 
our freedom in the same measure that we 
sincerely wish to validate the rights of 
others. 


Tue FREE Evrorpe COMMITTEE AND THE 
SLOVAKS 


1. By its constant propaganda for the con- 
cept of the Czechoslovak state, the Free 
Europe Committee is practically imposing 
upon the Slovaks a framework which after 
an experience of 36 years they must consider 
as a Czech power construction. It is clear 
that no democratic Czechoslovak state 
could be established against the will of the 
Slovaks. The Free Europe Committee 
seems, however, to ignore such a fundamen- 
tal reality. 

It has been said that the Slovaks try to be 
admitted to the Free Europe Committee with 
the idea of doing a separatist propaganda 
through the Radio Free Europe. It is not 
true. They try only to convince the Amer- 
ican authorities that in the struggle between 
the partisans of a Czechoslovak state and of 
a Slovak state, rather than giving an ex- 
clusive help to the idea of a Czech-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, an impartial attitude would 
be more in accordance with the American 
tradition and concept of equal chance for 
everybody. In fact, the consolidation of the 
relations between the: Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks in exile are in the hands of the Free 
Europe Committee. The unilateral favor- 
itism conflicting with American tradition 
could only provoke a strong criticism on the 
Slovak side. This situation would change 
if the before-mentioned agency would take 
a neutral position in that dispute. The ap- 
plication of the principle of nonpredetermi- 
nation of the political status of the Slovaks 
and the Czechs in the future would be highly 
indicated. After long discussions the same 
principle has been also adopted by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation From Bolshe- 
vism dealing with the probleni of the Soviet 
Union and the mutual relations of the na- 
tionalities which live in it. 

2. By an agreement that Edward Benes 
concluded with Klement Gottwald at the 
beginning of 1945 in Moscow, four political 
parties of Slovakia were suppressed: the Slo- 
vak People’s Party, the Agrarian Party, the 
Slovak National Party, and the Artisan 
Party. They had 33 deputies—19, 12, 1, 1, 
respectively—that is the majority of the 56 
deputies that Slovakia had in the Prague 
Parliament before World War II. The prin- 
cipal leaders of the Slovak Democratic Party, 
created only in 1945, approved this undemo- 
cratic decision. In spite of that fact, those 
politicians who have mostly joined the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia are consid- 
ered as speakers for Slovakia, while the con- 
servative forces constituting a great major- 
ity of the Slovak emigration are without any 
representation in the Free Europe Comuynit- 
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tee. These Slovak refugees can hardly 
understand why the left wing of the Slovak 
political emigration should enjoy a greater 
favor of the American agencies than its more 
conservative and decidedly more anti-Com- 
munist center. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 18, 1954. 


Procedure for Amending the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
fundamental and possibly a necessary 
next amendment to the Constitution. It 
clarifies the fifth article of the Consti- 
tution, making it possible for three- 
fourths of the States by identical resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution without 
calling a convention or making it neces- 
sary for Congress to take action: 

House Joint Resolution 568 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States re-| 


lating to the procedure for amending the 
Constitution 


Resolved by tne Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That in lieu of 
article V of the Constitution of the United 
States, the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, shall be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 
necessary, may propose amendments to this 
Constitution by transmitting to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and to 
the secretary of state of each of the several 
States a certified copy of the resolution pro- 
posing the amendment, which shall be 
deemed submitted to the several States for 
ratification when certified copies of resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of any 12 of the sev- 
eral States by two-third of each house shall 
have been so transmitted concurring in the 
proposal of such amendment; which, in any 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of this Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: Provided, That no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

“Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“Sec. 3. A proposal of an amendment by a 
State shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so concurred in within 7 years from the 
date of the proposal. A proposed amend- 
ment shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so ratified within 15 years from the 
date of its submission, or shorter period as 
may be prescribed in the resolution propos- 
ing the amendment. 

“Sec. 4.. Controversies respecting the valid- 
ity of an amendment shall be justiciable and 
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shall be determined by the exercise of the 
judicial power of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative un. 
less it shail have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from. the date of its submission. 


Agricultural Legislation in the 83d 
Congress, Ist and 2d Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress convened, the country was con- 
fronted with declining farm prices, a 
marked slackening of foreign demand 
for the products of our fields, accumu- 
lating surpluses, a gathering drought in 
the midcontinent, and other problems of 
vital interest to our agriculture. 

The Congress took steps immediately 
to halt a serious decline in livestock 
prices, and a program was developed to 
aid farmers in the drought-devastated 
areas. 

Attention then turned to the general 
problems and objectives of agriculture. 

The Congress passed the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, conforming in major re- 
spects to the recommendations of the 
President, in the overall program he pre- 
sented to Congress on January 11, 1954, 
“to achieve the~stability and growth of 
income over the years to which our farm- 
ers are entitled and which the Nation 
must assure in the interest of all 160 
million of our people.” 

It wrote into law the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, aimed at greater utilization and 
enjoyment, at home and abroad, of the 
abundance of food and fiber produced on 
the farms of the United States. 

The Congress authorized direct Gov- 
ernment loans and federally insured 
private loans for water facilities and con- 
servation. It enacted a watershed de- 
velopment program, to enable and en- 
courage expansion of conservation work 
and better use of America’s two greatest 
resources—the soil and water. 

It revamped and improved the farm 
credit system. 

It expanded the crop insurance pro- 
gram, modernized the laws authorizing 
the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
took numerous other actions relating to 
the welfare of farmers and their 
families. 

It extended the benefits of the social- 
security program to 3,600,000 farm 
operators. 

Increased appropriations were pro- 
vided for the growth of REA, for research 
and extension, for FHA and other pro- 
grams. 

Following is a review of the actions in 
the various fields that are of interest to 
the farmers of the Nation and to the 
consumers who depend upon them for 
their food and fiber: 
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of the 
| THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954, PUBLIC LAW 690 recognized summer fallow areas who encourage an annual domestic produc- 
ve un- 1. BASIC CROPS practice summer fallowing. tion of approximately 300 million pounds 
Satan A flexible price-support program at (d) Normal supply: The allowance for of shorn wool. When such goal is 
within 8215 to 90 percent of parity is established carryover in the computation of “normal reached, the price of wool is to be sup- 


n. 


[VES 


for the 1955 crop of wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice, according to supply 
conditions. In 1956 and thereafter the 
support level of these crops will De at 75 
to 90 percent of parity, unless Congress 
takes action to change these flexible 
levels. The support level of the sixth 
basic crop—tobacco—remains at 90 per- 
cent so long aS marketing quotas are in 
effect. 

These new provisions are made with 
respect to specified basic crops: 

CORN 


supply” of wheat is increased from 15 
to 20 percent of domestic consumption 
plus exports. 

(e) Surrender of acreage: Any part of 
a 1955 farm acreage allotment of wheat 
can be voluntarily surrendered and re- 
apportioned to other farms in the county 
or, if not needed in the county, trans- 
ferred to the State committee for reap- 
portionment. Such surrendered acreage, 
for the purposes of farm history, shall 
be regarded as having been planted on 
the farm from which it was transferred 





ported at such level between 60 and 90 
percent of parity as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to encourage 360 million 
pounds of wool annually. Pulled wool is 
to be supported at such level in relation-" 
ship to the level for shorn wool as will 
maintain normal marketing practices. 
Support prices for mohair may deviate 
from the support price for shorn wool to 
the extent of 15 percent above or below 
the comparable percentage of parity at 
which shorn wool is supported. If ap- 
proved by producers, deductions may be 

































































rather than on the farms to which the made from payments to finance adver- 
allotment was transferred. tising and sales promotion programs. 
COTTON Wool is added as a commodity which is 


Existing marketing quota authority is 
repealed, while acreage allotment au- 


n thi ity is retained. The act amends the 

3 = ee be of “normal supply” of corn-to Additional discretion is given to county rr = regulation under the Commod- 
ces, a increase the carryover allowance from Committees in allotting cotton ona basis ““Y *xcnange Act. 

mand 10 to 15 percent of the domestic con- of the history of plantings on individual 4. HONEY AND TUNG NUTS 

cumu- sumption and exports. The time forde- farms. In addition the county commit- No change is made in these commod- 
ght in termining the average yield of corn in tee may limit any farm acreage allot- ities which now have mandatory sup- 


ems of computing the national acreage allot- ment to not more than 50 percent of the ports at 60 to 90 percent of parity. 
ment for corn is reduced from 10 yearsto cropland on the farm. The act makes Under this authority the support price 
5 years, and the trend adjustment in permanent a temporary provision in for honey is 70 percent for the current 
computing such yield is eliminated. Present law that a cotton farmer may marketing year and for tung nuts 65 
Likewise, the period of years used in ap- Voluntarily surrender any of his cotton percent of parity. 

portioning the national corn allotment allotment he does not intend to plant, for 5. ALL OTHER CROPS 

to counties is reduced from 10 to 5 years. reallocation in his county or State, with = jy change is made in the discretionary 
eneral The definition of “normal yield” for corn such surrendered acreage being counted | wer of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
ure, is amended by changing the period of in the history of his own farm for the <,5ort prices of other crops at 0 to 90 
situral years used from 10 to 5 years and by Purposes of computing future acreage percent of parity, except that Irish po- 
or re- eliminating the adjustment for trends in allotments. A special provision ismade {+565 are made eligible for support 


of the yields. relating to the support level for extra 2iong with all other nonmandatory com- 
long staple cotton. 


liately 
estock 
ped to 
Stated 


WHEAT 


1e pre- ‘ modities at 0 to 90 percent. Under this 
, 1954, (a) Commercial area: The act defines PEANUTS authority these supports are in force for 
wth of the noncommercial wheat-producing The act as finally approved makes no 1954: Barley, oats, rye, and sorghums 
farm- area, the effect being that producers in change as to acreage allomentt and for grain, 85 percent of parity; flaxseed, 
Nation the commercial wheat area would be penalties relating to peanuts. 70; soybeans, 80; dry edible beans, 80; 


subject to acreage allotments and mar- RICE 
keting quotas when required by law, The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
while producers in the noncommercial rected to make a study of multiple-price 
ce Act area would not be subject to these limita- systems as applied te rice and report to 
on and tions and would receive only 75 percent Congress thereon by March 1, 1955. reserves up to a value of $2,500,000,000 
of the of the level of support accorded pro- 2. DAIRY PRODUCTS . from the present CCC stocks. The cum- 
ced on — —  eaengere epee oie yon No change is made in the support modities in the set-aside may be disposed 
one sien om one = tong ce a stent level—75 to 90 percent of parity as may cf for (a) foreign relief purposes, ‘b) 
? be determined by the Secretary. The developing new or expanded markets, 


all 160 cottonseed, 75; and crude pine gum, 90. 
6. SET-ASIDE 
Authority is provided for the Com- 


modity Credit Corporation to set aside 


ultural 


| Gov- 


nsured ae — - = — occa Secretary has set the dairy support level (c) donation to school-lunch programs, 
id con- place in the noncommercial area the 12 %* 75 percent for the current marketing (d) transfer to the national stockpile, 
= -. States—Alat aoe izona, Connecticut, ¥°: The Secretary is given authority ‘e) research, experimental, or educa- 


ori : to use any method he determines neces- tional purposes, (f) disaster relief, pur- 
otia Se eae gm nel sary to dispose of surplus stocks of dairy poses in the United States, (g) sales to 
shire, Rhode Island. and Vermont. The Products now owned by the Commodity meet the need for increased supplies, in 
provision is effective for 1955 and subse- Credit Corporation. Up to $50 million which case the sales price shall be not 
quent years. The allotments for other #®0U4lly for a 2-year period may be used less than 105 percent of parity. The 
States will not be increased by the elim- Y the CCC to increase the consumption commodities in the set-aside will be ex- 
ination of any State from the commer- fluid milk by school children. Surplus cluded from the computation of “carry- 
cial area dairy sg may be eee rh to yesh Se the eetee e Soe 
( " i the armed services and veterans hos- e price support level, but will be in- 
re tor prea ote nal ccceweaie Pitals after they have purchased their cluded in the computation of the total 
lotment of wheat is changed from July usual quantities in the commercial mer- supplies for the purpose of determining 
social- 15 to May 15, and for proclaiming the Kets. An accelerated os ay marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
fase national marketing quota for wheat from C@tion program is autho =? ‘ments. 
: next 2 years. The Secretary also is di- ; aid 
July 1 to May 15. tod to malts a stuily of alternate dat The CCC shall, as rapidly as the Sec- 
ro (c) Summer fallow: The act provides, TeCred to Mane o aoa ac *Y retary of Agriculture shall determine to 
7 in areas where a summer fallow crop Price support methods and report back ide withi 
search : to Congress on or before January 3, 1955. be practicable, set aside within its in- 
r pro- for estate nee tears mere a deken ventories not more than the following 
acreage allotments for farms on which _ Use of incentive payments to producers ™@ximum quantities and not oe — 
a summer fallow and wheat rotation was for 4 years, beginning April 1, 1955, is the following minimum quantities o 
practiced for the 1952 and 1953 crops of authorized to support the price of wool agricultural commodities or products 
wheat. This is intended to give equita- ata level, up to 110 percent of parity, as thereof heretofore or hereafter acquil ed 
ble treatment to wheat producers in the the Secretary determines necessary to by it from 1954 and prior years’ crops 


1 work 
reatest 


» farm 


e pro- 
orizing 
e, and * 


ions in 
rest to 
to the 
2m for 
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and production in connection with its 
price-support operations: 


Maximum | Minimum 
quantity quantity 
qquphameaniinge! 


4, 000, 000 


Commodity 


400, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


Wheat___-. _.-----Dushels_- 
Upland cotton..-.....- bales__ 
Cottonseed oil pounds..| 500, 000, 000 
Butter_- ....--d0_...| 200, 000, 000 
Nonfat dry-milk solids.do_...| 300,000, 000 
Cheese -| 150, 000, 000 


7. MODERNIZED PARITY 


Under existing law modernized parity 
will go into effect on wheat, corn, cotton, 
and peanuts for the crop year beginning 
January 1, 1956. On the basis of pres- 
ent price relationships, this would 
amount to a reduction in 1956 of 39 cents 
per bushel for wheat; 22 cents per bushel 
for corn; 1.8 cents per pound for cotton; 
and 2.8 cents per peund for peanuts. In 
order to prevent this abrupt drop, the 
present bill contains a transitional parity 
provision providing that the parity price 
shall be decreased only 5 percent per 
year until the gap between old parity 
and new parity is closed. 

8. SUPPORT THROUGH PROCESSORS 


Whenever price supports or surplus 
removal operations are carried out 
through purchases from, loans to, or 
payments to, processors the Secretary is 
required to obtain assurances that the 
producers of the agricultural commod- 
ities involved will receive the maximum 
benefits from the price support or sur- 
plus removal operations. 

9. DIVERTED ACRES 


The bill gives the Secretary no new or 
expanded authority to deal with diverted 
acres. However, in any programs for di- 
verted acres, first, the Secretary may 
make his regulations applicable on an 
appropriate geographical basis; second, 
in semiarid or other areas where good 
husbandry requires maintenance of a 
prudent feed reserve, his regulations re- 
lating to diverted acres shall be admin- 
istered in such manner as to permit the 
production of forage crops for storage 
and subsequent use in farm feeding op- 
erations; and, third, in areas declared 
to be disaster areas, the regulations shall 
be administered in such a manner as will 
most quickly restore the normal pattern 
of the agriculture of such areas. 

10. ACP PAYMENTS 


The agricultural conservation pay- 
ment program is extended for 2 years. 
The legislation permits the Secretary to 
fix fair prices on conservation materials 
and services, although this is not man- 
datory as in existing legislation. Com- 
pliance with acreage allotments on basic 
crops is made a condition to eligibility 
for ACP payments, with the stipulation 
that this provision shall apply only to 
farmers who knowingly harvest crops in 
excess of their allotments, after a de- 
termination by the Secretary that a 
farmer’s plantings are in excess of his 
allotment. The Secretary is required to 
give farmers a reasonable opportunity 
to get into compliance on plantings of 
basic crops if they are found to be in 
excess of allotments. Although appli- 
cation of this general provision on eligi- 
bility will not be possible in the current 
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year, the provision relating to the oppor- 

tunity of farmers to adjust their basic 

crops so as to comply with the acreage 

allotments will be effective for the 1954 

crops which have not yet been harvested. 
11. MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Producers of fruits and vegetables, in 
the new legislation, are permitted under 
marketing agreements to fix the type of 
package used. The legislation author- 
izes marketing orders to continue in op- 
eration during periods when the price of 
the regulated commodity is at or above 
parity. Grapefruit for canning or freez- 
ing is included in those commodities for 
which marketing orders may be issued. 
Funds collected under marketing agree- 
ments may be used for market research 
and development. Imported fruits and 
vegetables may be required to comply 
with the standards of maturity, size, and 
quality required in the marketing agree- 
ments adopted by domestic producers. 

12. AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


The new act provides for the establish- 
ment of a new and more effective repre- 
sentation of American agriculture and 
agricultural interests in our Embassies 
and missions abroad, by transferring the 
agricultural attachés from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of State to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The act provides that appointed em- 
ployees and officers of the Department of 
Agriculture shall be regularly and offi- 
cially attached to the diplomatic mis- 
sions of the United States in foreign 
countries upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State. Overseas 
agricultural representatives hencefor- 
ward will be directly under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to agri- 
cultural matters and their agricultural 
duties, and will make their reports di- 
rectly to him. This should greatly im- 
prove the efficiency and value of our for- 
eign agricultural representation. 

13. TERMS OF COMMITTEEMEN 


The Secretary of Agriculture is pro- 
hibited from imposing any limitation 
upon the number of terms for which 
members of the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion county committees may be reelected. 

14. SALE OF CCC FEED GRAINS 


The new act authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the period end- 
ing March 1, 1955, to sell feed grains it 
owns at the support price plus 10 percent 
at the point of storage. This tempo- 
rarily relaxes a provision of the 1949 act 
prohibiting CCC from selling storable 
commodities into the commercial mar- 
ket at less than the current support price 
plus 5 percent plus a reasonable carrying 
charge. This is intended to make the 
feed grains available at a lower price to 
feeders who are unable to purchase the 
grains on the market except at prices 
above parity. A situation has developed 
in some parts of the Corn Belt in which 
farmers, fearful of the effects of the 
drought on this year’s corn crop, are 
holding in storage their farm-stored 
stocks of corn. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954, PUBLIC LAW 480 

This act declares it to be the policy 

of Congress that America’s abundance of 
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food and fiber shall be managed to ex. 
pand international trade, to promote the 
economic stability of agriculture in the 
United States and the national welfare, 
and to further this Nation’s foreign 
policy. 

It permits the President, to the extent 
of $300 million in the next 3 years, to 
furnish emergency assistance on behalf 
of the people of the United States to 
friendly peoples of other nations, for 
meeting famine and other urgent relief 
requirements. 

It makes commodities available for 
relief distribution abroad by private 
nonprofit welfare organizations., It ex. 
pands the availability of food for needy 
persons in the United States, for the 
school-lunch program, and for other 
nonprofit uses. 

While opening our storehouses wider 
for distressed people in other countries, 
the act places particular emphasis on 
the expansion of foreign-trade outlets 
for our farmers. To develop the new 
markets, the act authorizes sales for 
the local currencies of other countries, 
under the specific safeguards that the 
President shall— 

First. Take reasonable precautions to 
safeguard against displacement of usual 
marketings of the United States or 
friendly nations, and to assure insofar 
as practicable that sales will not disrupt 
world prices. 

Second. Take appropriate steps to as- 
sure that private trade channels are 
used both with respect to sales from 
privately owned stocks and from stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, so far as practicable. 

The $700 million authorized for the 
trade program will be employed to re- 
imburse CCC for commodities taken out 
of CCC stocks, to convert to dollars the 
local currencies of other’ countries re- 
ceived by private American exporters 
for goods delivered abroad under this 
program, and in meeting other expenses 
of the program. 

Definite stipulations are made for the 
use of foreign currencies, which accrue 
to the Government, including purchase 
of stockpile materials, procurement of 
military equipment, materials and serv- 
ices, purchase of goods or services for 
other friendly countries, increasing pro- 
duction for domestic needs in friendly 
countries, to pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad, and encouragement of 
multilateral trade and economic devel- 
opment. 

The legislation is intended to make the 
best possible use of the production of 
American farms that is beyond com- 
mercial demands. 

Moreover, the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 embraces an important provision 
relating to the disposition in other coun- 
tries of the products of American farms. 
It earmarks $350 million for the pur- 
chase and export of surplus agricultural 
commodities to be sold for foreign cur- 
rency rather than supplied on a grant 
basis. The foreign currency thus ob- 
tained will be spent to promote the ob- 
jectives of the Mutual Security Act, but 
with particular’ emphasis on the pur- 
poses expressed in the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
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to ex. which are in harmony with the Mutual of Agriculture was in the field of con- of Government-insured private loans, as 


= bo Security Act. servation. The Congress responded fully, well as direct loans from Federal ap- 
en - proUGHT AND DISTRESS IN THE LIVESTOCK IN- with major pieces of legislation, to the propriations, to finance these facilities. 
eae DUSTRY, PUBLIC LAW 115 great and growing dedication of farmers The old act has been operating in a lim- 
gn In January 1953, the cattle industry ‘to the conservation and improvement of ited area to finance such facilities as irri- 
extent was suffering severely from falling prices, the Nation's greatest resources—soil and gation equipment, pumps, and wells. It 
ag and a few months later the stability of water. The good effects of this legisla- has been of great assistance to many 

oa this great segment of agriculture en- — in terms of food and clothing for farms in the drought areas. 
tes to countered a more serious threat—the ome growing population will be felt by Second. Sets up a new system of direct 
1s, fo worst drought since 1936 that dried up e generations that follow. ; Government loans and Government-in- 
, for In addition to extending the existing sured private loans for general conserva- 


the grazing lands of the Central and , 
south Central States. agricultural conservation payment pro- tion work and development, including 


‘4 subcommittee of the House Commit- ®®am, the Congress enacted these far- the improvement of farmland by soil or 
tee on Agriculture was constituted reaching measures: water conserving or drainage facilities, 


; relief 


le for 


oo promptly and given the j ob of finding 7™£ WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PRE- structures, or practices, improvement of 
ae Pome remedy for the falling cattle prices. VENTION ACT, PUBLIC LAW 566 soil fertility, establishment of improved 
or the This group called for an end of price This act provides the legislative au- permanent pasture, sustained yield af- 
other controls on beef, which had been imposed thority for attacking the problems of up- forestation or reforestation, or other ero- 


during the Korean emergency. This was Stream soil and water conservatior and sion preventatives, and such other re- 
done with beneficial results to both pro- ‘flood prevention, by concentrating the lated measures as may be determined 


— ducers and consumers of beef. The sub- combined efforts of the Federal Govern- from time to time by the Secretary of 

rapes committee then recommended: First, ac- Ment, States, counties, and other local Agriculture. 

ham t entities, soil conservation Loan limitations are set at $25,000 
lets celeration of purchase of beef for the S80vernmen . on or { 000 on 

outle watershed districts, and local citizens’ the outstanding indebtedness to the 


Armed Forces; second, emergency credit 
es for for the producers; third, purchase of 
ntries, beef for the school lunch program; and 
at the fourth, management of the imports of 
beef in a manner not depressing to the 
price of domestically produced. beef. 
Administrative machinery was organ- 
ized in the Department of Agriculture to 
direct a price stabilization program. 


e new groups. Costs will be shared by par- United States of any individual farmer 
ticipants in proportion to the benefits or rancher, and $250,000 in the case of 
toeach. The programsupplements both an association or agency. This is ap- 
the present agricultural soil dnd water Plicable both to water facilities and to 
conservation programs and the programs general conservation projects. : 
for development and flood protection of In addition to its great importance in 
major river valleys. It bridges the gap advancing conservation work, the loan 
now existing between these two types of gran ere first, materially assist 
programs and will greatly enhance the in facilitating long-needed land-use ad- 
Peat aera ies! Sine bet of bth sae ee cond Pere? 
tion. This called for new action ex- To be eligible for consideration under Of wornout croplands; second, aid sub- 
to ase di the enaanenies ciuhinnalbond this act the size of the watershed cannot ‘stantially in bringing about desirable 
ae are panding ‘ “4 gency prog Y exceed 250,000 acres. uses of acres diverted from production of 
; from In canal cuisine ibis tate 188 The initiative for all projects must ‘Surplus crops; and third, relieve the im- 
stocks pene permitted loans to farmers and come from people of the locality where pact of drought conditions in various 
t Cor- tockmen foe any sevted@tural pu e the proposed program is to be carried out. areas of the Nation. 

ean aa A a pypee The first step is the establishment inthe _ The interest rates and the amount of 

within the droug saster area if such 504) community of an organization—if insurance on loans will be fixed by the » 


ons to 
f usual 
tes or 
nsofar 
lisrupt 


“A wa disaster — ne aver fo emer= such does not already exist—capable of Secretary of Agriculture at levels intend- 
en out gency cre a at Cou no met by acting as the sponsoring agency. Such ed to bring substantial private invest- 
rs the ae ree fi i local sponsoring organizations must be Ments into the conservation and water 
es re This av oer or 2 years, loans authorized by State law to carry out such facilities fields. The length of the loans 
ania to established ranchers and livestock works of improvement. will be adjusted to the repayment ability 
r this producers anywhere in the country. ‘ne next step is to make an outline f individual borrowers. The program is 


whose operations were jeopariized by of the general proposal for the project administered by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 


ae economic conditions resulting from nq sybmit this to the State or local rep- ministration. 

i the drought. resentative of the Soil Conservation The Watershed and Water Facilities 
accrue It authorized the Secretary of Agri- Service and to the governor of the State. Acts, combined with the programs now 
abn culture to furnish feed and seed to dis- If such application is not disapproved at work, should open a new era of effec- 
cok at tressed farmers, ranchers, or stockmen, the Soil Conservation Service will assign tive conservation for the protection and 
hd within the disaster area. technicians and other personnel to work improvement of the resources that will 
ny As a result, the cattle price decline was with the local organization in making insure a future of continued abundance 
Hi checked, stability was restored to the such surveys and studies as are necessary of food and fiber for America’s growing 
Sendiiy livestock industry and beef consumption jn working out detailed plans. population. 

‘bliga rose to a new high in the United States. = Gonditions of eligibility for Federal aid FARM CREDIT EXPANSION, PUBLIC LAWS 597, 521, 
a ae At present, drought conditions are inejyde first, acquisition by the local or- 727, AND 255 


= - — ieee and, using the ganization of all land, easements,or | The Congress opened the way for de- 
; y already provided-by Congress, rights-of-way necessary for the project; velopment through the Farmers’ Home 
assistance is being extended to the dam- second, evidence that the local organiza- Administration of immense reservoirs of 


devel- 


ke the aged areas " 

‘ tion is willing and able to assume its pro- agricultural credit in the future. It ex- 

abo In addition, going tothe aidof farmers portionate share of the cost and tomain- panded the authority for the Govern- 

and ranchers in the duststorm areas of tain and operate the improvements; ment to insure private loans, and au- 

Act of the Great Plains, Congress approved a third, assurances that landowners have thorized adjustments of interest rates to 
cu special appropriation of $15,000,000 last acquired necessary water rights; and, attract larger private investments in 

eee, spring to be used in defraying the cost fourth, agreements from owners of at loans on farm properties and for farm 

oo of listing, chiseling and other measures Jeast 50 percent of the land above each improvements and operations. 

, pure — to check wind’ erosion. retention reservoir to carry out recom- The broadened field of operations in 

‘tural liev ae emergency programs have re- mended soil-conservation measures and Public Law 597, which expands the Wa- 

. on fant much of the distress of the Na- proper farm plans on their land. ter Facilities Act, already has been dis- 
rant 1on's farmers who have seen their pas- exrenston oF WATER FACILITIES ACT, PUBLIC LAw cussed fully. 

= ob duc’ Wither and their crops damaged or 597 Public Law 521 amends the Bankhead - 

he ob- pad This act— Jones Farm Tenant Act permitting the 

t, but ONSERVATION (WATERSHEDS AND WATER First. Expands the benefits of the old Farmers’ Home Administration to make 


) pure ene Water Facilities Act, now applicable only direct ‘loans on the security of second 
tural 8 The greatest contribution made by the in the arid and semiarid areas, to the mortgages where the combined value of 
re Act 3d Congress to the long-range interest entire Nation and sets up a new system the first and second mortgages does not 
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exceed the-value of the farm as certified 
by the county FHA committee. It per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
crease the rate of interest to not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent in the case of direct loans 
and to base interest of not in excess of a 
percent on insured mortgage loans. 
This act is intended to encourage private 
lenders to make more money available 
for agricultural loans. 

Public Law 727 authorizes the Secre- 
tary, until June 30, 1955, to make emer- 
gency loans for any agricultural purpose, 
except for refinancing of existing in- 
debtedness, and not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $15 million, to farmers and stock- 
men in any area where the Secretary de- 
termines there is need for such credit 
which cannot be met for a temporary pe- 
riod from commercial banks, cooperative 
lending agencies, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under its regular pro- 
grams or under the act of April 9, 1949, 
or other responsible sources. Such loans 
shall, first, be made only to individuals 
or partnerships actively engaged in the 
operation of farms or ranches and shall 
not exceed $15,000 in the case of any one 
loan and $20,000 to any one borrower; 
second, be made at such rates of interest 
and on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary prescribes; and, third, be se- 
cured by the personal obligation and 
available security of the producer. 

Public Law 255 amends the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act so 
as to extend for 5 years, ending June 30, 
1958, the authority for making loans to 
fur farmers, for the purpose only of 
making necessary supplemental ad- 
vances to such farmers now indebted for 
loans made under previous authority. 
COOPERATIVE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM IMPROVED, 

PUBLIC LAWS 202 AND 630 


This system is farmer owned and con- 
trolled, being operated with advisory di- 
rection from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration which is an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. It is an entirely separate op- 
eration from the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration which makes direct loans from 
appropriated funds for many farm pur- 
poses where private funds are not avail- 
able and insures private loans in several 
fields. 

The lending institutions of the Coop- 
erative Farm Credit System are the Fed- 
eral land banks which make long-term 
farm mortgage loans, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, production credit 
associations, and the banks for coop- 
eratives which finance the operations of 
farmers’ cooperative associations. 

The 83d Congress enacted Public Law 
202 providing for greater farmer owner- 
ship and control of the cooperative farm 
credit agencies. This legislation laid the 
groundwork for retirement of more Gov- 
ernment capital in these agencies, di- 
rected the Farm Credit Administration 
to delegate to the various Federal land 
banks and other district credit agencies 
more duties and authority; established a 
13-member Farm Credit Board with full 
responsibility for policies of the Farm 
Credit Administration; eliminated the 
offices of the Land Bank Commissioner, 
Production Credit Commissioner, Co- 
operative Bank Commissioner, and In- 
termediate Credit Commissioner, whose 
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functions now are carried out under di- 
rection of a governor appointed by the 
13-member Board; and transferred the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing to the 
direct control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Public Law 630 amended the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933 to authorize issuance 
and sale of consolidated debentures of 
the 12 regional banks for cooperatives 
and the Central Bank for Cooperatives, 
such debentures to be joint and severa} 
obligations of the 13 banks and to be 
secured by the pledged of collateral con- 
sisting mainly of obligations taken by the 
banks in connection with their loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. 

EXTENSION SERVICE LAW STREAMLINED, 
PUBLIC LAW 83 

By enactment of Public Law 83 Con- 
gress simplified and facilitated the work 
of the Extension Service. Ten separate 
laws relating to this important service, 
devoted to agricultural education, were 
consolidated and codified, incorporating 
the substance of the various later acts 
into the Smith-Lever Act which is the 
basic law authorizing extension work. 

Moreover, the act broadens the lan- 
guage of the Smith-Lever Act to define 
cooperative agricultural extension work 
as embracing “the giving of instructions 
and practical demonstrations in agricul- 
ture and home economics and subjects 
relating thereto.” The phrase “and sub- 
jects relating thereto” was added to 
make certain that the new act author- 
izes all those extension activities, such 
as 4-H Club work, education in rural 
health and sanitation, and similar as- 
pects of the manifold extension program 
Seer carried out under existing 

Ww. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
emphasized, in reporting this legislation 
to the House, that it is especially inter- 
ested in seeing that #H Club work is 
expanded as rapidly as can be done. 

The new act authorized the appro- 
priation of such sums as are deemed 
necessary for operation of the overall 
program of the Extension Service. 

CROP INSURANCE EXPANDED, PUBLIC LAW 261 


Congress through Public Law 261 au- 
thorized the expansion of the Federal 
crop insurance program as the experi- 
ence of the Crop Insurance Corporation 
and the desires of farmers for such in- 
surance indicates the operations should 
be broadened. 

The legislation will permit the writing 
of crop insurance in 100 additional coun- 
ties each year. It set up for the first 
time standards to be followed by the 
Crop Insurance Corporation in expand- 
ing the program, to assure that insur- 
ance will be made available first to those 
crops and counties where it is most 
needed and where there is the soundest 
experience in this field. 

This program now appears to be on 
the way to providing farmers generally 
with a sound and businesslike insurance 
against such hazards as weather and 
pests. 

CONTINUED IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR, 

PUBLIC LAWS 237 AND 309 


Producers of many crops, particularly 
fruits and vegetables, made a showing 
that continued importation of farm la- 
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bor is necessary to assure adequate help 
in tending and harvesting these crops 
The first session of this Congress ap. 
proved Public Law 237 extending for 2 
years, to December 31, 1955, the program 
permitting Mexican nationals to enter 
the United States to work on farms. The 
farmer-employers pay for this labor. 

When the second session of this Con. 
gress convened last January it then 
seemed that the United States and Mex. 
ico were unable to come to terms for 
continuation of this program, and that 
this source of farm labor might be closed, 
The Congress enacted Public Law 309 
authorizing the Department of Labor to 
carry on its program of placing Mexican 
farmworkers in temporary agricultural 
jobs pending the negotiation of a new 
agreement or, if after every practicable 
effort it was found impossible to reach 
a new agreement, to continue the pro- 
gram in the absence of an agreement. 
However, a new agreement was signed 
shortly after the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mexican farmworkers now are em- 
ployed on American farms, where Amer- 
ican citizens are not available to do this 
work, and they enjoy protection as to 
wages and as to working and living con- 
ditions. F 

GRAIN STORAGE, PUBLIC LAW 287 


Such is America’s abundance of food 
as. to create problems of storage. In the 
grain-producing regions our warehouses 
and bins were packed to overflowing. 

Congress, by Public Law 287, moved to 
provide adequate storage by encouraging 
private investment in facilities. This 
law allowed accelerated amortization 
over a 5-year period, instead of 20 years, 
for tax-payment purposes in relation to 
investment in such facilities. Supple- 
menting this action the Department of 
Agriculture made storage-use guaranties 
to responsible commercial firms, includ- 
ing cooperatives, in order to encourage 
the construction of additional commer- 
Gial storage facilities for wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, barley, grain sorghums, flax- 
seed, and soybeans, in areas where addi- 
tional facilities were needed. 

WHEAT PROGRAM FACILITATED, PUBLIC LAW 117 


Because of the accumulated surplus, 
wheat farmers faced a cut in their crop 
from 72 million acres in 1953 down to 55 
million acres in 1954. It was generally 
agreed that such an abrupt cut would 
place too severe a strain upon the finan- 
cial situation of farmers and upon the 
general economy of the wheat-producing 
regions. 

Congress, by Public Law 117, amended 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
to provide an increase in the minimum 
national wheat allotment for 1954 from 
55 million acres to 62 million acres. 

This legislation also provided a reserve 
of not to exceed { percent of the national 
acreagé allotment for distribution to new 
producing areas, and statutory recogni- 
tion for the use of past acreage of wheat 
as a factor in making farm allotments. 
COTTON PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS, PUBLIC LAW 299 


Similarly, cottongrowers were col- 
fronted with a cut from 25,284,600 acres 
in 1953 to 17,910,000 acres in 1954. This, 
too, would have meant a severe loss of 
income for farmers and a strain on the 
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economy of the cotton-producing regions. modity Credit Corporation’s Advisory tended the Reciprocal Trade Act under 
Congress passed Public Law 290, pro- Board, the Farm Credit Administration which this country, through trade agree- 
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uate help . : 3 

_ iding a minimum national cotton al- or any agency, officer, or entity of the ments, seeks to lower the barriers to the 
S€ Crops, - in 1954 i 

Bess an. lotment of 21,379,000 acres in 1954. FCA; : oe interchange of goods among nations. 

ing for 2 This legislation also provided for spe- Second. Provided for two additional OTHER ACTS FOR AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 


cial adjustment of allotments among the Assistant Secretaries appointed by the ACTIVITY 


program : Pie : : ; 
tates, and to counties and individual President with the advice and consent ide a. 
ae oan. Provisions were made to pre- of the Senate; since coolant cdmeconaie oe ‘the 
Sabor : vent hardships and inequities in the as- Third. Provided for an Administrative g3q Congress increased the borrowing 
this Con. signments of acres. Certain long-range Assistant Secretary appointed by the authority of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
it then improvements were made in the cotton Secretary of Agriculture with the ap- tion from $6,750,000,000 to $8,500,000,000 
and Mex. program. proval of the President; and then to $10 billion. 
erms for REORGANIZATION AUTHORITY Fourth. Authorized the Secretary to —_ public Law 536 grants the approval and 
and that Reorganization of the Department of élegate to any other officer, agency, or consent of Congress to the southeastern 
be closed, Agriculture, to promote efficiency in its employee any of his functions, includ- interstate forest fire protection com- 
Law 309 functions, was authorized by Reorgani- ‘ns any transferred to him by the provi- pact, including the States of Alabama, 
Labor to vation Plan No. 2, which became effective ions of this plan; : Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Mexican june 4, 1953. Fifth. Required the Secretary to give North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
ricultural Two of the most important steps taken ®PPropriate advance public notice and see, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
of a new under this authority were: First, the ford opportunity for interested persons Public Law 642 grants the consent and 
‘acticable placing of all domestic marketing ac- and groups to present their views on approval of Congress to the south central 
to reach tivities in @ne agency—Agricultural proposed major changes in organiza- interstate forest fire protection com- 
the pro- Marketing Service; and, second, organi- tions, or delegation of functions; pact, including the States of Arkansas, 
reement, zation of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- Sixth. Required the Secretary in dele- [ouisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
S_signed ice. which revitalized the functions of the ®4ting functions to simplify and make Texas, 
e resolu old Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- ¢fficient the operation of the Depart- The purpose of these two compacts is 
| ian ment, to place the administration of to promote effective prevention and con- 
are em- The Agricultural Marketing Service {@ti2 programs close to State and local  troj of firest fires in the southeastern and 
re Amer- has brought together such closely related Jevels, and to adapt the administration south central regions of the United States 
© do this functions as crop, livestock, and price ©f the Department's programs to re- by the development of integrated forest 
on as to reporting; market news, inspection, and %!0nal State, and local conditions; and fre plans, by the maintenance of ade- 
ing con- grading; agricultural economics and _ Seventh. Authorized the Secretary to quate forest fire fighting services by the 
statistics; food-distribution programs; make incidental transfers within the De- member States, by providing for mutual 
87 marketing agreements and orders; regu- Partment of records, property, person- 4giq in fighting forest fires among the 


> of food latory acts on marketing; and marketing él. and so forth. compacting States of the region and with 


. In the research. PUBLIC LAW 216 (FAMINE RELIEF) AND PUBLIC States which are party to other regional 
rehouses Prior to the reorganization, marketing 13S EAD forest fire protection compacts or agree- 
wing. research, for example, was scattered Early in the 1st session of the 83d Con- ments, and for more adequate forest pro- 
moved to among five major agencies of the De- ress steps were taken to combat hunger tection. 
ouraging partment. Now it is centered in one di- and starvation in other nations. Public Law 586 amends the authority 
s. This vision of the Agricultural Marketing Upon the request of the President, the of thé Department of Agriculture to co- 
rtization Service where unified policies and pro- Congress enacted Public Law 216, au- operate with States, and so forth, in 
20 years, cedures can be used to improve the effec- thorizing him to use stocks of agricul- the control and eradication of in- 
lation to tiveness of the many research studies tural commodities acquired by the CCC cipient and emergency outbreaks of 
Supple- conducted within the Department and through price-support operations to re- insect pests and plant diseases and 
tment of with public and private organizations lieve famine and other urgent relief the use of the Department’s contin- 
laranties The placing of all domestic marketing requirements abroad. gency funds designated for such pur- 
, includ- activities in one agency has enabled This authority, running to March 15, poses, so as to permit use of the con- 
neourage considerable expansion and improve- 1954, provided such assistance up to a_ tingency funds for similar emergencies in 
rommer- ment of the food-distribution programs total of $100 million. Canada and Mexico. The new authority 
at, corn, of the Department, including the na- In the same spirit, the Congress en- would be used only to carry out in such 
ns, flax- tional school-lunch program, getting the acted Public Law 77, making a gift of up countries necessary measures to control 
re addi- surplus foods to needy persons, and the to 1 million long tons of wheat, from incipient or emergency outbreaks of in- 
plentiful food program in which the CCC stocks, to the Government of Pak- sect pests or plant diseases where imme- 
LAW 417 agency works closely with the food trades stan, to relieve starvation and mass suf- diate action is deemed necessary to eradi- 
surplus, to increase consumption of foods in plen- fering by famine. cate, suppress, control, and prevent or 
\eir crop tiful supply. PUBLIC LAW 30, INSURANCE retard the spread of such outbreaks into 
wn to 55 The Foreign Agricultural Service has The Congress took an important step the United States. 
enerally been strengthened, in preparation for to expand exports of agricultural com- Public Law 227 amends the act of May 
it would important service in disposing of Amer- modities, prior to enactment of the Agri- 29, 1884, which established the Bureau 
e finan- ican farm products in foreign lands, with cultural Trade Development and Assist- Of Animal Industry, so as to provide for 
pon the particular emphasis on developing new. ance Act of 1954. Through Public Law 30 Cooperation with States and political 
roducing markets and offering various services to it provided insurance for such commodi- Subdivisions in the eradication and con- 
aid the people who are in the business ties held in storage in friendly countries. trol of scrapie and bluetongue of sheep. 
umended of selling these products abroad. These The insurance protects the owners Housing assistance.—The Congress ex- 
; of 1938 functions should be aided materially by against loss or damage and is intended to tended for another year the farm-hous- 
Linimum the transfer of the agricultural attachés encourage holding of these commodities ing assistance program which provides 


54 from rom the jurisdiction of the Department nearer the foreign markets so that the financing, and grants in some cases, to 
res. of State to the Department of Agricul- exporters may have the advantage of qualified farmers unable to get housing 
. reserve ture. ‘ prompt delivery in these markets. loans from private lending sources. 
national These are the major specific provisions PUBLJC LAW 180, INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MOVING FARM PRODUCTS 

n to new of Reorganization Plan No. 2: AGREEMENT The 83d Congress authorized expendi- 
recogni First. Transferred to the Secretary of By Public Law 180 the Congress ex- tures totaling $420 million during fiscal 
f wheat Agriculture all the functions not hereto- tended the International Wheat Agree- years 1956 and 1957 on farm-to-market 
ptments. fore vested in him of all other officers, ment. Through this agreement the na- roads. The previous Congress author- 
> LAW 290 and of all agencies and employees of the tions arrange for orderly movement of ized a total of $330 million in fiscal years 
re cone Department of Agriculture, except the this food grain between exporting and 1954 and 1955 for this purpose. 

00 acres functions of hearings examiners, USDA importing populations. After many years of debate in Con- 
$, This, corporations, the boards of directors Moreover, in the interest of building gress, the St. Lawrence seaway was ap- 
: Joss of and officers of such corporations, Com- foreign trade generally, the Congress ex- proved. This should provide low water 


. on the 
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rates for the shipment of agricultural 
commodities from the Central States to 
world markets. 

FARMERS’ TAXLOAD LIGHTENED 


Important changes were made in tax 
laws to ease the tax burdens on farmers, 
in addition to the general lowering of in- 
come and excise taxes for all taxpayers. 
These included: 

First. The Internal Revenue Code was 
revised to permit farmers to charge off 
for income tax purposes the costs of cer- 
tain soil and water conservation prac- 
tices not heretofore deductible. This 
should be a substantial stimulus to con- 
servation works. Previously such ex- 
penditures generally have been capital- 
ized rather than deducted as current 
expenses. Under the new act farmers 
can count as current expenses their ex- 
penditures for soil and water conserva- 
tion works such as leveling, grading, and 
terracing, contour furrowing, construc- 
tion of diversion channels, drainage 
ditches and earthen dams, control and 
protection of water courses, outlets and 
ponds, eradication of brush, and plant- 
ing of windbreaks. 

Second. Depreciation allowances were 
liberalized, applying to all types of 
tangible depreciable assets, including 
farm equipment, machinery, and build- 
ings. Henceforward the depreciation 
allowances will be considerably larger in 
the early years of the life of a property. 
The new method allows depreciation for 
tax-reporting purposes, of 40 percent of 
the cost of an asset in the first quarter 
of its service life and two-thirds of the 
cost in the first half of its life. This 
faster tax writeoff will increase available 
working capital. Farmers particularly 
have a vita] stake in a more liberal de- 
preciation policy. They are especially 
dependent on their current earnings or 
short-term loans to obtain funds for ex- 
pansion. The faster recovery of capital 
investment provided by the new act will 
permit them to get short-term loans 
which otherwise would not be available. 

Third. The principle of involuntary 
conversion is extended for farm- 
ers. involuntarily converted 
through fire, storm, and so forth, pre- 
viously has gotten the tax advantage of 
not having to report gain if the insur- 
ance or other proceeds exceed the basis 
of the property—if the property is re- 
placed. The new law embraces two ad- 
ditional types of losses as involuntary 
conversion: First, sale of lying 
within an irrigation project that is sold 
to conform with acreage limitations of 
Federal reclamation laws and, second, 
livestock lost by disease or sold or ex- 
changed due to disease. 

Fourth. Accelerated amortization, for 
tax reporting, of storage facilities, al- 
ready discussed under “Grain storage.” 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARMERS 


The 83d Congress extended social se- 
curity—old-age retirement benefits and 
insurance protection for the family—to 
3,300,000 farm operators. The program 
has been in operation for some 18 years 
for industrial workers. 

The coverage for farm operaters be- 
comes effective January 1, 1955, but the 
first payment on the socia)l-security 
taxes will not fall due until April 15, 
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1956. The program will apply to all 
farm operators with net earnings of $400 
or more annually. 

As in the case of other persons in the 
program, a farmer reaching the age of 
65 will be entitled to monthly payments 
ranging between $30 and $108.50 a 
month, if he is single, or $45 to $162.80 
monthly, if his wife is 65 or older. The 
actual level of payments, between the 
figures mentioned, depends upon the 
level of the individual farmer’s earnings 
upon which he paid social-security taxes 
before he reached 65. 

If a farmer dies before 65 and leaves 
a widow and 1 child under 18, these sur- 
vivors will receive between $48 and 
$162.80 monthly. The benefits can go 
up to $200 a month if there are several 
children below 18. 

To qualify for these benefits, farmers 
through 1959 will pay as social-security 
taxes 3 percent of their net earnings 
between $400 and $4,200. ‘Thus the an- 
nual social-security tax for a farmer 
with net income of $400 will be $12. 
This will be progressively larger up to a 
tax of $126 annually for farmers with 
net earnings of $4,200 or more. As with 
all other persons in the program, the 
tax rate will increase slightly in 1960. 
A simplified method of paying the social- 
security taxes is provided for farmers. 

The new act also covers 2,100,000 ad- 
ditional farmworkers. Some regularly 
employed farmworkers were brought 
into the program in 1951. 

Commenting on the extension of cov- 
erage of farm operaters and farm- 
workers, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means said: 

With extension of old-age and 


qualified for benefits under old-age and 
vivers insurance and thus have 

of old-age assistance. 

of extending coverage to these and other 
groups now outside the system is that not 
only more of the aged but also more of the 
young widows and ehildren will be receiv- 


even though their support from earnings 
has been cut off by the retirement or death 
of the f!msured worker. The knowledge 
that benefits will be paid irrespective of 
whether the individual is in need, supports 
and stimulates his own thrift and initiative, 
simce he can add his personal savings (in- 
cluding homeownership and insurance) as 
well as pensions he may receive as a result 
of his work, to the basic old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 
FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURE 

The 83d Congress, in its two sessions, 
approved appropriations and loan au- 
thorization aggregating $2,778,400,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
clusive of the actions restoring the 
capital of the Commodity Credit. Corpo- 
ration. The previous Congress author- 
ized $2,483,500,000 for the Department. 

Liberal appropriations and authoriza- 
tions were approved for research, educa- 
tion, and soil- and water-conservation 


programs. 

A compilation of House Committee on 
Appropriations figures showed specific 
&@ppropriations and authorizations of the 
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$3d Congress and the comparative fig. 
ures for the previous Congress ; 
follows: Research—83d $129,600,000, 324 
$112,100,000; REA electric facilities_ 
83d $270 million, 82d $150 million; REA 
rural telephones— 83d $150 million, 924 
$60,200,000 ; Farmers’ Home Administra. 
tion loan authorizations—83d $330 mij. 
hon, 82d $317 million; and Extension 
Service—83d $78,800,000, 82d $67,100,000, 

Punds provided by the 83d Congress 
enabled marked progress in rural electri. 
fication and rural telephone service. 
Reporting on REA during the 1954 fisca] 
year, the Department of Agriculture 
noted an increase in rural electrification 
loan volume, a reduced backlog of loan 
applications and increased power con- 
sumption by farmers. In the rural tele- 
phone program, the Department re. 
ported that,during the past year tele. 
phone borrowers completed more cut- 
over to modern dial service, built more 
miles of new lines and connected more 
subscribers than during the 4 previous 
years combined. 


ECA Farm Surplus Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp a letter received from 
Albert Fotino, business agent, local 42, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Plour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America. Mr. Fotino de- 
plores the fact that certain efforts our 
Government is making to help our needy 
friends akroad are, unfortunately, hav- 
ing a bad effect on our economy at home, 
and he cites specifically actual] job losses 
at Standard Brands, Inc., Peekskill, 
N. Y., in my district. Mr. Fotino’s letter 
follows: 

PrexsktmLy, N. Y., August 6, 1954. 
ngressman RaLpH W. GwIiNN, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Gwinn: The member- 


~ ship of local 41, International Union of 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, 
and Distillery Workers of America, CIO, 
whose members work at Standard Brands, 
Ine., Peekskill, N. Y., strongly urges that 
you employ all honorable means on behalf 
of many of your constituents, either through 
the ttee on Labor or other appropriate 
committee ‘or agency, to study the effects of 
the ECA farm surplus program. 

According to the limited facts at our dis- 
posal, it has all the appearances of “a grand 
swindle,” not only an imposition and burden 
on the taxpayers, but also responsible 1 
actual job losses im this particular plant. 
Further, it is a cancer on the American {ree 
enterprise system; it gnaws at our economic 
structure and destroys the American pri: 
ciple of self-initiative. 

We are particularly concerned over the loss 
of five jobs and the actual abolition of the 
industrial aleohol production department '0 
this plant. We have reason to believe that 
the ECA’s use of farm surplus grain, in pa 
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rative fig. ticular, to aid the French people in Europe ject, and we will be grateful for clarification it included labor leaders. In 1950 it em- 
IBTeSS a5 and or her possessions elsewhere, is directly and any elaboration of the basic facts as we braced every member of the party, all who 
0,000 82q responsible. have presented them. mailed its literature, and all who came under 
eee. As we understand it, this is what is hap- Respectfully submitted. its dominance. 

acilities_ ening: ALBERT ForTINoO, Though each of these advances in mina- 
ion Our Government buys at the taxpayers’ Business Agent, Local 42, Peekskill, tory legislation evoked wide attention, there 


se surplus grain from the farmers to 


N. Y.; Also Member, Executive 


was little in the way of fresh domestic evi- 


xpen 
lministra. cnintaiN certain price levels. Board, International Union of United dence to consider until the Canadian inves- 
$330 mil. Our Government then stores this grain at Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, tigation, the recent trials, and the reports 
Extension the taxpayers’ expense also. and Distillery Workers of America, of the President’s Loyalty Board created in 
57,100 Then the ECA ships this grain, again at clo. 1947. Up to then the alert American couid 


Congress 
‘al electri. 
P service, 
1954 fiscal 


the taxpayers’ expense, to France and her 
possessions to aid the needy and less for- 
tunate. 

‘Up to this point this is a costly subsidiza- 
tion program. All of it at the taxpayers’ 


(Copies to: Senator Irvinc M. Ives, Senator 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN.) 










reasonably contend that in the period since 
he 1920's there had been laid before him 
few facts which were both new and ade- 
quately authenticated. That plea is no 
longer available to him. And if he is to be 
true to himself, he must now candidly and 


j sxpense, With the very same taxpayer forced e 
oe oie higher prices for food at home to keep The Communist Party and the Law courageously check the drift of his argu- 
n this farm surplus program in effect. —_— ments in the light of the disclosed dangers. 
gs Of loan Now, to continue, our major proplem be- EXTENSION OF REMARKS For a generation we have been warned 
wer con- sins with these next few steps: os that the Communists are not a legitimate 







F ‘ti 7 ; 
‘ural tele- The ECA consigns these shipments to free political party. The thrust of this charge 
ment re. nations primarily to feed the starving. We HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY has not been directed at the Communists’ 
year tele. have no quarrel with this humanitarian dn cabiiinmies ultimate economic, political, or religious 








goals. In short, it is not a condemnation 


. yrinciple. 
= ee I Set as we have been informed, the French IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES of radicalism as such. ‘It has been an in- 
ted e Government uses our grain to feed the starv- Friday August 20 1954 dictment of the immediate means they use 
more ing. In turn, the French Government takes , , to reach what they regard as utopia. Per- 
} previous its own production of grain, beet and cane Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President,I ask Jury. espionage, sabotage, and violence stand 
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sugar, or similar products, and uses them for 
the production of industrial alcohol, in this 
instance for export. 

And because of low tariff rates this indus- 
trial alcohol can be bought cheaper by im- 
portation than if produced here. This alco- 
hol was, in effect, produced from the grain 
produced for the French Government, which 
did not need it for its people, because it gets 
enough for that purpose gratis from the 
American taxpayers. 

Thus, five taxpayers working in this plant 
who paid their share to buy the surplus 
grain, to store the surplus grain, and to ship 
the surplus grain, are now unemployed. 

Likewise, an industrial department was 


unanimous consent to have an article 
written by Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
judge of the United States District Court 
of Massachusetts, entitled “The Commu- 
nist Party and the Law,” printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The article 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
May 1951. 

Judge Wyzanski is a noted jurist and 
democratic philosopher. He has pre- 
viously served as secretary to Judge Au- 
gustus Hand and special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 










at the head of the list. And those specifica- 
tions are rounded out by the catchall con- 
demnatory phrase “unconstitutional. meth- 
ods.”” 

A frequent reply has been that this in- 
dictment confused fulmination and prophecy 
with fact and plan. Defenders of the party 
admitted that its manifestoes were filled 
with revolutionary rhetoric but asked where 
was the evidence that in any concrete in- 
stance the party’s members and supporters 
had been the first to cross the lines of con- 
duct permitted under law. Radica) might 
be their belief but righteous was their be- 
havior. 

This defense has been, or so it seems to me, 


T, under abolished. was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, in — two vital points adequately dis- 
rish to in- This adds up to unemployment and it gs follows: proved. 
ived from forces a manufacturer out of this phase of From many witnesses we have the most 


THE COMMUNIST PaRTY AND THE Law 














local 42, operation. circumstantially buttressed testimony that 
Brewery, Morally and spiritually, we accept. our ob- (By Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr.) the American Communist Party as an or- 
Seciey Qe haere cena See ar as sae Se 

: clothing, and other essentials. But when ‘ ountr e 
ptino de- such a program backfires on our economy and poet pe it nas. beens Sn os wniae U. 8. S. R. of documents held in trust for 
forts our own well-being, we must rise in protest. probing of what they personally believed and the United States. Without directly or by 
our needy We de not believe ours is an isolated case; with whom they associated. For all it has implication expressing any opinion upon the 
ely, hav- it is more the example than the exception. een and is a time of trial in the religious &!!t of Alger Hiss or William Remington, 






or any individual whose case is still under 


at home, It is conceivable that this practice has cost sense—the occasion for self-scrutiny and for 
job losses many jobs across the Nation over and above the choice of ground on which - take a judicial consideration, every fairminded per- 
Peekskill the cost of financing the farm-subsidy pro- nai stand. son must concede that Chambers, Wad- 






































leigh, Bentley, Fuchs, and Gold—to cite only 
the most prominent—have used the ap- 
paratus of the American Communist Party 
to “defraud the United States” by depriving 
it of its secrets, not to mention, in some 
cases, the honest services of its employees, 
These have not been casual unrelated trans- 
‘actions. They have been part of a system 
which, though it certainly was not known 
to every member of the Communist Party, 
was more than a miscellaneous collection of 
isolated episodes of misguided zeal. 


In addition to the pattern of espionage, 
we find beyond cavil a pattern of planned 


gram, 

The French Government profits through 
its subsidization of the industrial alcohol 
production at the expense of our subsidiza- 
tion of farm surpluses. 

If the French have enough grain to feed 
r @, their own people, why do we ship more grain 
, member- for their use, grain which, in effect, provides 
Union of an excess of the product which is converted 
oft Drink, into a product resold to our own people 
rica, CIO, cheaper than we can produce it ourselves 
@ Brands, even with our own grain? 
wees that The tariff question, too, plays as large a 

part in this situation as does subsidization. 


From the outset of our history the Ameri- 
can has declared that his is the open mind. 
Now he is called upon to look at what has 
been uncovered by a series of dramatic Fed- 
eral trials involving Communist activities in 
the United States and by the even more in- 
formative 1946 Canadian investigation, and 
to ask himself just where he stands on the 
future status of the Communist Party of 
America and on its relation to the perennial 
problems of allegiance, loyalty, security, and 
liberty. 

In one sense, none of these issues is new. 


10's letter 


| 6, 1954. 


on behalf During the more than 30 years since the 

r through The American taxpayer needs relief from Russian Revolution there have been sporadic Perjury. Here it is of the highest impor- 
ppropriate whatever corner it comes. Congress has the legal efforts to checkmate the growth and tance to make a sharp distinction. No one 
" effects of responsibility to enact legislation which is spread of communism within our land. Mindful of the history of political and reli- 


gious liberty would charge with perjury a 
sincere heretic on the mere basis of his 
heterodoxy. Honest conflict on fundamen- 


fair and just, protective and honorable. 
Neither the Congress nor the American peo- 
ple must shirk our responsibility in combat- 


From the days of the First World War State 
authorities sought to bring the movement 


t our dis- 
within the cover of legislation usually de- 


Ble as Communist infiltration and domina- signed to reach other forms of political dan- tal values must be tolerated unless we are 

ile for ion by helping other free nations. But, if ger such as anarchy, syndicalism, or even +0 betray the heritage of western liberty. 
os aad such a practice as described in this letter sjave rebellion. Simultaneously in these Even in those cases where we suspect that 
- PF ons continues, unemployment rises at home and three decades Congress has been moving step % revolutionary is not only misguided but 
eel more people here become ripe for the Ameri- by step to close the net by successive enact- insincere in his rejection of orthodoxy, we 
econon can brand of communism. should hesitate to charge him with fraud. 


ments specifically aimed, though in cir- 
cuitous language, at the Communist Party. 
In 1918 congressional concern reached only 
aliens seeking the privileges of immigration 
and. naturalization. In 1939 it covered per- 
sons holding public office. In 1940 it led t 
novel additions to the criminal law. In 1947 


can prin In matters of religious and political belief 
the best—some might say the only satis- 
factory—proof of insincerity must come from 
@ man’s own explicit admission. 

But in the case of the Communists the 
problem is not whether they sincerely be- 


We, of local 42, respectfully urge that your 
office exert all influence necessary to correct 
this particular situation if the American 
system of free competition and free enter- 
Prise is to survive. We would appreciate an 
explanation from any authority on the sub- 


er the loss 
on of the 
rtment in 
lieve that 


n, in pare 
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lieve their. gospel. It is whether they re- 
spect their legal duty truthfully to answer 
relevant questions put to them by duly con- 
stituted authorities. Browder, Chambers, 
Bentley, and numerous witnesses in the long 
trial before Judge Medina have given abun- 
dant examples of the Communists’ tactic of 
telling what they knew were material false- 
hoods under oath to public officials author- 
ved to issue passports, address interroga- 
tions, or make other lawful inquiries. Again, 
we need not say—and I for one do not sup- 
pose—-that every member of the Communist 
Party agreed to follow a superior’s direction 
to commit perjury whenever it was in the 
party’s interest. Yet the record shows that 
the use of perjury was a frequent and ap- 
proved tactic of party members and fol- 
lowed directly upon the express teachings 
of their literature. Thus the only infer- 
ence which seems to me reasonable is that 
the use of perjury is a means which the 
party has officially accepted. 


Ir 


Now I come to what is a much more de- 
batable problem. Does the Communist 
Party in America seek the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence? The 
critical nature of this issue is obvious. If 
this is one of the means used by the party, 
i€é is the most dangerous imaginable. It 
would present a peril far transcending a 
pattern of espionage and a pattern of per- 
jury. Moreover, this is the specific means 
which Congress has selected for emphasis 
in the statutes to which I previously re- 
ferred. And it is the charge which Judge 
Medina's jury considered and found proven. 

There is evidence that the 60,000 Ameri- 
can Communists are an army indoctrinated 
with the belief that at an appropriate day 
they must seize the power of the staté, 
habituated to conspiratorial (if lawful) 
practices of meeting secretly and disguising 
their thoughts in Aesopian language, dis- 
ciplined to respond to the orders of a foreign 
hostile government, and articulated into a 
world organization which has already been 
engaged in military battle with American 
forces. 

Let us not dispute the evidence. It is 
more important to decide whether such evi- 
cence is enough to satisfy the standards of 
liberty to which we have pledged “our lives, 
‘our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” Is 
articulation into a hostile power’s organism 
the equivalent of armament upon our own 
shores? Have the Communists in Amer- 
ica taken le premier pas qui coute as surely 
as the would-be murderer has when he takes 
his gun from the shelf and enters his would- 
be victim's home? The greatest of living 
American jurists, Judge Learned Hand, has 
given an affirmative answer. Considering 
“the gravity of the ‘evil’ discounted by its 
improbability,” he has concluded that a 
democracy faithful to the canons of freedom 
has the legal right to convict the leaders of 
the Communist Party of advocating the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. 


Yet the answer does not satisfy all fair- 
minded critics. Some of them turn to the 
earlier opinions on free speech of Julge 
Hand himself, of Justice Holmes, of Justice 
Brandeis, and of the majority of the Su- 
preme Court in the Herndon case decided in 
the 1930's and the Schneiderman and 
Bridges cases decided in the 1940's. From 
those sources they derive the teaching that 
neither political speech nor political or- 
ganization is punishable as a crime unless 
the surrounding circumstances show that 
there is a strong probability that such speech 
or organization will cause violence within 
the United States before there is either 
repentance, or change of heart-as a result 
of discussion, or alteration of the surround- 
ing circumstances, or resort to legal remedies 
less drastic, than the criminal law. If this 
be the test, then these critics say it was not 
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met by the eyidence of the conduct of the 
American Communist Party at least in the 
1940's. 

This fundamental disagreement is likely to 
find its echo in our highest tribunal. More- 
over, there are policy reasons why we should 
hesitate to outlaw the Communist Party for 
purely political crimes. , 

Unlike the problems of perjury and espio- 
nage, the problem of alleged incitement to 
political violence is one of the most difficult 
issues for courts, for juries, and for execu- 
tive authorities to handle dispassionately. 

Moreover, those who contend that the 
Communist Party of America is a disciplined 
battalion, ready to use force, are apt to rely 
for proof on the asserted loyalty of the 
American Communists to the U. 8. 8. R. and 
its interests. Despite the force of the con- 
tention that our domestic Communists have 
a divided loyalty and have been up to now 
slavishly responsive to the nod of a govern- 
ment that shows us marked hostility, there 
is grave danger in deciding that an Ameri- 
can is a criminal because he has @ sym- 
pathetic attachment to a foreign power cur- 
rently unfriendly toward the United States 
and is in organizations affiliated with that 
power. To be sure, in time of war there is 
a risk that such a devotee may become our 
enemy. Yet the magnitude of the risk 
should be tested by our experience during 
the Second World War with those Nisei and 
first-generation Japanese-Americans who 


were in racial and political clubs with strong 
Japanese ties. 


mI 


It is not then solely for legal reasons that 
I leave aside the charge regarding incitement 
to violence and confine myself to the evi- 
dence of espionage and perjury. On that 
evidence alone can we escape the conclu- 
sion that those who control the Commu- 
nist Party and use it as their instrument 
have sought and still seek to achieve political 
ends by means that are unlawful under the 
ordinary criminal law of the land? If Robin 
Hood and Little John, having the laudable 
political platform of a more equitable divi- 
sion of the world’s goods than society now 
provides, organize a group of men of like 
view and then proceed to rob Peter of his 
cloak in order to keep Paul warm, Robin 
Hood and Little John are indictable not 
merely for common-law robbery but also (if 
Peter and Paul are in Federal territory) for 
conspiracy under a Federal statute enacted 
two generations ago. The purpose is lauda- 
ble but the means are criminal. By parity 
of reasoning, if those who control the Com- 
munist Party agree to commit perjury before 
Federal agencies and to deprive the Federal 
Government of its secrets or of the faithful 
service of its employees, they are personally 
guilty under the Federal conspiracy statute 
of 1909. 

Of course, men who joined Robin Hood's 
band on the theory that it was a debating 
society or a club for the preservation of fish 
and game did not by such action become 
guilty of abetting robbery or joining a con- 
spiracy. By hypothesis they were innocent 
of their fellows’ plan to do wrong. And they 
could not properly be convicted of crime for 
their original action. However, if, after the 
courts had convicted a dozen of the top men 
in Robin Hood's company and the trials had 
exposed the unlawful means used by the 
band, one who knew of these facts continued 
to adhere to the organization by member- 
ship, or by financial support or other ma- 
terial assistance, it would be difficult to 
resist the inference that he had conspired in 
connection with any subsequent similar rob- 
beries perpetrated by the band. 

Would there be any difference in the 
status of those who chose to remain mem- 
bers in or give material assistance to the 
Communist Party after it became apparent 
to them that those in control of that party 
regularly furthered its by criminal 
means? Logically I see no differerice. But 
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before the doctrine is applied the Govern. 
ment of the United States should set forty 
in clear terms a statement, buttressed by 
inconirovertible examples, of the grounds on 
which it has concluded that those directing 
the Communist Party have with regularity 
used means that are unlawful under Federa) 
statutes. The Government should then 
state that anyone who thereafter remains g 
member of or gives material support to the 
party will be subject to prosecution as g 
coconspirator. 

Such an announcement (without 
munizing those who had already committe 
perjury or espionage) would segregate those 
who had been duped in the past from others 
who gave continued conscious adherence, 
Even after this segregation, a discrimi: 1g 
prosecutor before initiating a presentment 
would no doubt carefully inquire as to the 
moral culpability of any potential defend. 
ant. Some who knowingly give material 
support to wrongdoers are more pr ] 
regarded as victims of folly or of economic 
circumstances than as abettors of crime. 

The program that I have suggested offers 
these advantages. 

It places the Communist Party within the 
context of the normal substantive crimir 
rules. This to a large extent forestalls any 
criticism that we are stretching our law to 
condemn our political opponents. And it 
does much to quiet the debate which has 
accompanied the special legislation of the 
last decade. 

It assures the application to suspected 
Communists of the familiar procedure of 
the common law. This implies all the safe. 
guards of the Bill of Rights and the protec. 
tion inherent in open examination and cross- 
examination. 

In recognizing that communism in Amer. 
ica has been not a mere heresy but a crim- 
inal conspiracy and in proceeding accord. 
ingly, we return to our traditional American 
doctrine that heresy itself is lawful. If 
there is no resort to unlawful means, an 
individual or group may entertain any reli- 
gious or political doctrine, no matter how 
radical. When we did not sharply distin- 
guish between the objectionable goals of the 
Communist Party and the crimina) means, 
support appeared for the notion that the 
liberties of speech and organization are 
available only to those who themselves be- 
lieve so mightily in freedom that they would 
be prepared, were they in power, to accord 
freedom to their opponents. Here was 4 re- 
vival in modern dress of the indefensible 
proposal by John Locke to deny toleration 
to Catholics. And if the notion had been 
permanently incorporated in our political 
thought, it would have undermined the very 
bases of our Constitution. We shall be bet- 
ter off to return to the formula that belief 
is free, behavior alone is regulated. 

Another important advantage of the pro- 
posed program is that it strengthens the 
moral fiber both of innocent past associates 
of the Communist Party and of the rest 
of us. The person who previously associated 
with the party and has remained innocent 
of individual participation in espionage and 
perjury is encouraged to break his danger- 
ous ties. He is told that he will be prose- 
cuted only if he adheres in the future. The 
rest of us are reminded of our spiritual 
obligation as well as our civic duty to join 
in the condemnation of what is incontro- 
vertibly wicked. To use espionage and per- 
jury or any other criminal means in order 
to achieve even a praiseworthy end cannot 
be defended unless we are prepared to accept 
the most subversive of all theories—that the 
end justifies the means. 

The most significant byproduct of the pro- 
posed program remains to be considered. 
For a decade we have been wrestling with 
what is loosely called the loyalty problem. 
We have set up special licensing systems to 
test the loyalty of Government employees 
union leaders, university teachers, lawyéls, 
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proadcasters, and other special classes. 
These systems seem to me to have confused 
oie proper concern with four different mat- 
fers. the lawful conduct of the individual, 


nis allegiance, his loyalty, and the safety of 
ne state. 

ae isolate the Communist Party as a crim- 
{nal conspiracy is the first step in straighten- 
ing out our thinking. Membership in or 
support of that party or any successor so 
jong as it regularly uses unlawful means 
warrants penal sanctions no matter who the 
offender is or what may be his occupation. 
It is irrelevant that he is an alien or a 
citizen, a professor or a labor leader, a gov- 
ernment clerk or a motion-picture actor. It 
is the right and duty of the state to punish 
nim. To hand his entire case over to an 
administrative agency or a private employer 
trivializes the offense, places in the wrong 
hands the problem of ascertaining guilt, and 
establishes inadequate sanctions. 

Our country has, and always has had, in 
time of peace as in time of war, the right 
to the allegiance of all our citizens and all 
who seek our protection. The freeman is a 
descendant of the Saxon “ledig” and from 
him takes the obligation of allegiance. Like 
him, he has the duties, first, of giving and 
of swearing obedience to the laws and, sec- 
ond, of rejecting the political authority of 
any foreign prince or potentate. A man is 
not false to his duty of allegiance and is 
not unattached to the principles of our Con- 
stitution because he has an abiding interest 
in the culture or ideals of a foreign land 
or in philosophical, religious, political, or 
economic views not shared by a majority 
of Americans. Indeed the peculiar strength 
of our national fabric has come from an 
unprecedented diversity of strands. 

Loyalty is a moral, not primarily a legal, 
relationship. It is a free-will offering to au- 
thority not because it is powerful, but be- 
cause it is worthy. This is not to deny that 
there are areas in which the state for its 
own safety should inquire with painstaking 
care into the loyalty and other moral quali- 
fications of persons placed in trust. In those 
particular posts either in or out of the Gov- 
ernment service where there are secrets 
which must be kept secure, it is the proper 
concern of the Government to see that only 
men of responsibility and reliability are 
trusted. Where such offices are in question, 
the inquiry may justifiably extend into the 
uttermost corners of a candidate’s career, be- 
liefs, and asseciations. For safety is the first 
law of every state. 


Yet positions which have this type of se- 
curity risk are also often positions which 
can best be filled by men of original creative 
power. Here we frequently deal with that 
type of man who tends to be unconventional 
in many aspects of life, not merely in his 
own specialized area. And if what we seek is 
the maximum gain to the state, we must be 
sure that we weigh from its point of view 
the advantage of attracting that man and 
his ilk against the risk that he and his kind 
will, by indiscretion or worse, betray the 
State. Balancing such interests is a task of 
utmost delicacy, The best performances in 
*ppraising employees have been rendered by 


those agencies, such as the Atomic Energy ~ 


Commission, which have approached the 
Problem of security as a specialized mana- 
gerial problem. The lesson is that persons 
familiar with the requirements and risks of 
& particular assignment are the best fitted 
to consider whether a given individual should 
be offered, or retained in, employment. 
Certainly there is no retraction of the 
Promise of American life in the adoption of 
&sound managerial system for scrutinizing 
public and private employees engaged in 
security jobs in sensitive areas. Here, as in 
the forthright condemnation of the Com- 
munist Party’s use of criminal means, the 
American remains true to what he has al- 
Ways professed. Has not the believer in our 
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constitutional system always said that it was 
not only possible but desirable to deal with 
domestic dangers within the framework of 
the ordinary law? Has he not repeated that 
liberty historically and pragmatically has 
always placed its primary emphasis on pro- 
cedure? For is not the differences between 
despotism and freedom a difference in 
means—a distinction not between benevo- 
lence and malice but between arbitrariness 
and due process? 


Our Current Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding our current farm 
program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, any farm program that is 
devised must meet the test of being good for 
the country as.a whole and fair to the farm- 
ers. Judged by this standard, it is my 
opinion that neither the 75 percent to 90 
percent of parity flexible supports nor the 
firm 90 percent of parity supports program 
is fully adequate or satisfactory. 

Prices received by farmers Gropped 20 per- 
cent since 1951. 

The net incomes of farmers dropped 13 
percent in the 2 years 1952 and 1953. Ac- 
cording to official United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates just released, net 
income of farmers in 1954 will be 17 percent 
lower than in 1951. 

The per capita income of nonfarm people 
in 1952 was $1,842. Farmers in that year, 
when farm prices averaged 100 percent of 
parity, received per capita incomes of slightly 
less than half of the national average for 
nonfarm people—only $905 per person, or 
49 percent of the average per person income 
of nonfarm people. The average income of 
farm people was only $882 per person in 1953, 
only 46 percent of the average of $1,898 per 
person received by nonfarm people in that 
year, when farm prices had dropped to 92 
percent of parity. 

This very pronounced disparity between 
the incomes of farm people and others will be 
widened even farther in 1954, with farm 
prices now running below 90 percent of par- 
ity and smaller marketings due to drought 
and acreage reductions. 

Obviously, farmers are not now receiving 
their fair share of the national income. 

Moreover, dropping farm prices and farm- 
ers’ incomes are seriously injuring our whole 
economy. Historical evidence proves that 
national depressions have always been led 
by farm depressions. 

Farm prices dropped below 100 percent 
parity at the end of 1952. For about 1 year 
the rest of the economy continued to prosper. 
One year ago only 1.8 percent of the Ameri- 
can labor force was unemployed. But about 
that time the fall-off jn purchasing power 
of farmers began to show up in the rest of 
the economy. It is easy to understand what 
happened. Farmers quit buying farm ma- 
chinery and household appliances and con- 
veniences and other things that they could 
put off. Declining sales to farmers created 
cuts in the buying power of those industries 
dependent upon the farm market, which in 
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turn resulted in further cuts in overall pur- 
chasing power. Unemployment has tended 
to increase steadily since last fall, fluctuating 
as high as 6 percent, and now stands at over 
5 percent of the labor force. The Nation will 
lose an estimated $31 billion in lost produc- 
tion this year as a result of our failure to 
maintain full employment and full consump- 
tion. That’s about half as much as the 
entire Federal budget. It is about as much 
as the entire cost of our national-defense 
program this year. 
REDUCED PRICE SUPPORTS NOT THE ANSWER TO 
OVERPRODUCTION, ELIMINATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROLS, OR CONSUMER PRICES 


Lower price supports will not cure the so- 
called overproduction problem. Surpluses 
were not created by 90-percent supports in 
the first place. The tremendous needs of our 
Nation for food during the war did that. 
High wartime prices encouraged farmers to 
expand their productive ability, and good 
incomes made it possible for them to obtain 
the fertilizer, machinery, and improved prac- 
tices to do so. In addition, the Government 
appealed to farmers to produce more food 
needed to supply our fighting men and our 
allies, and farmers responded with their 
characteristic patriotism. While other in- 
dustries were granted enormous subsidies 
totaling some $45 billion in the form of tax 
write-offs, free or below-cost plants, etc., 
farmers were given nothing beyond the 
promise of 90 percent parity supports as 
protection against disastrous losses result- 
ing from their increased productivity. 

We have our present surplus problem be- 
cause our farm productivity was geared up 
beyond our present market demands to meet 
the needs of wartime, we have.had several 
unusually good crop years in a row, and we 
have lost some of our wartime foreign mar- 
kets. Lower price supports will not reduce 
production. If anything, they will force 
farmerse to produce more intensively than 
ever in order to meet their high and rigid 
operating costs. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Nor will reduced price supports avoid Gov- 
ernment controls on farmers. The admin- 
istration has already demonstrated that the 
reduced price supports going into effect 
next year won’t cut production, by order- 
ing the most extreme Government restric- 
tions on farmers in history into effect: next 
year along with their reduced supports. 


CONSUMER PRICES 


Nor will reduced price supports cut the 
price of finished products to consumers. 
While prices received by farmers dropped 
20 percent in the past 3 years, the cost of 
food to consumers has remained almost 
unchanged at close to the all-time record 
high. The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, in its official report,on Farm Prices 
and the Cost of Food, July 23, 1954, stated: 
“Thus far, almost none of the lower prices 
received by farmers since 1951 has been 
passed on to consumers in the form of lower 
retail food prices.” Although we had the 
so-called rigid price supports in effect, the 
spread, between farm income and consumer 
costs continued to widen—and was em- 
phasized by the consistency of gradualness, 

This further cut in farm prices and farm 
income will be a serious blow to family- 
sized farmers. It will be most dangerous in 
respect to those young farmers—many of 
them war veterans—who are just getting 
started, under a heavy burden of debts, high- 
priced land, livestock, and equipment, and 
high-operating costs. 

An individual farmer has only to compare 
the different support price levels to see what 
the administration’s program will mean to 
his income. Ninety percent of parity for 
wheat is $2.23 per bushel; for corn it is $1.62 
per bushel; for manufacturing milk it is 
$3.74 per hundredweight. Those are the sup- 
port prices that are in effect, excepting for 
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milk, before Secretary Benson’s reductions 
take effect next year. Milk supports were 
set at 90 percent of parity for last year, but 
Mr. Benson chose to support the price only 
at 84 percent of parity. He has cut milk sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity for this year, 
but prices received by farmers have ranged 
between 72 percent and 74 percent of parity 
ever since. 

Next year the support price floor will drop 
to $2.05 per bushel for wheat and $1.48 per 
bushel for corn. The law requires that milk 
prices be supported at not less than 75 per- 
cent of parity, but Secretary Benson has jug- 
gied the parity computation for manufactur- 
ing milk so as to permit him to cut the actual 
support price by another 15 cents per hun- 
credweight, to $2.99 per hundredweight. 

In 1956 additional sharp cuts in the price 
support floors for both wheat and corn are 
provided for by the administration's flexible 
supports law. The support floor in 1956 will 
drop to 75 percent of parity, and, in addition, 
parity itself will be cut by 5 percent. The 
resulting support price fioors will therefore 
be $1.76 per bushel for wheat and $1.28 per 
bushel for corn. 

How can anyone maintain that such dras- 
tic reductions in farm prices and incomes, 
below present levels that are already so low 
as to be causing grave injury to the national 
economy, will be in the national interest I 
simply ask each of my farm readers to apply 
these reduced price floors to his own situa- 
tion, consider the extent to which they will 
cut his own purchasing power, and then 
consider the effect upon overall employment 
and economic well-being of similar cuts 
spread generally throughout the Nation's 
agriculture. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, comprised of 7 Senators and 7 Repre- 
sentatives of both parties, voted almost 
unanimously in the last session that such 
a policy would be extremely dangerous to 
the national economy under present condi- 
tions. I agree wholeheartedly with: the 
opinion of this distinguished committee. 
For that reason, and because I think such a 
cut in farm income would be manifestly 
unfair to the Nation's farmers, I voted 

- against the substituting of the flexible pro- 
gram for 90 percent of parity supports. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


Instead of proceeding in the dangerous di- 
rection of lower farm income, it is my opin- 
ion that the shortcomings of the rigid 90 
percent of parity supports program should 
be carefully and fully explored and remedial 
measures applied gradually. 


Erie Airport Gets Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
comment on the sound judgment and 
foresight shown by the 83d Congress in 
restoring to the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill $22 million for furthering the 
development of private airports in the 
United States. 

I am particularly interested because 
the Port Erie Airport which serves the 
area embracing the third largest city in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
be the recipient of over $300,000 of this 
fund to improve its facilities, 
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This appropriation will make possible 
the construction of additional runways 
sufficiently long and properly conditioned 
to accommodate four-motored planes, 
which to date have been unable to land 
at Port Erie. 

My good constituents of the 24th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and particularly 
those of Erie County, join with me in 
expressing appreciation and tribute to 
my colleagues for recognizing Port Erie 
as one of the vital air centers of the 
United States. 


The Essentials of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during my life as a legislator I 
have been asked what principles and 
procedure must be observed at all times 
in order to assure the existence and con- 
tinuance of truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

First of all, the meaning of the. term 
“democracy” in itself is very significant. 
The word is derived from two Greek 
words—‘“demos” meaning “people,” and 
the verb “kratein,” meaning “to rule.” 
The combination of the two words into 
the English word “democracy” means 
“the rule of the people.” 

Our Federal Government functions 
entirely through the agency of elected 
representatives. Many of the State 
governments have, however, made it pos- 
sible for the will of the people to prevail 
regardless of the arbitrary decisions of 
the representatives of such State gov- 
ernments. In such States, the lawmak- 
ing power, when exercised by the duly 
elected representatives, is subject to con- 
trol by the direct vote of the people, and 
in many States the power of removal or 
recall is reserved to the people them- 
selves, so that in the true sense of the 
word, real democracy prevails in such 
States. The lawmaking branch of the 
Government, of course, is the policy- 
making branch. In Ohio, however, the 
action of the legislature in passing a law 
which is not in harmony with public 
sentiment, can be reversed. 

The filing of a petition, with the sec- 
retary of state, signed by the legally re- 
quired number of voters, demanding a 
popular vote on such law assures a vote 
by the people themselves at the follow- 
ing general election on the question of 
approving or disapproving the measure 
passed by the legislature. If the ma- 
jority of the people vote against the 
measure submitted to the referendum 
vote then the action of the legislature 
becomes null and void. 

Early in. the history of our country, 
party nominations were made by party 
conventions, and the conventions were 
often completely dominated by one or a 
few persons, with the result that the 
wishes of the people were generally given 
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very little consideration. The resy} 
was that between 40 or 50 years ago 
the great majority of the States adopteg 
the principle of the direct primary, oy 
the theory that the people would they 
be able to express their wishes directly 
at the polls in regard to candidacies fo; 
Office. 

While a primary system at its worst is 
far better than the old convention sys. 
tem where one or a few men could ip. 
variably dictate the policies of the party, 
the primary system has, however, not 
been altogether free from some of the 
same objections which made the actions 
of the old-time conventions a travesty on 
democracy in the sense that was intend. 
ed by Jefferson, provided in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, when he stated 
— “the will of the people should be the 
aw.” 

Under almost all of the primary laws 
which are in effect in the different States, 
there is an invariable tendency toward 
the control of party affairs in the hands 
of one or a very few people at most 
who are officials of the party. Having 
such power in their hands, the chairman 
or heads of the party committees is ina 
position which enables him almost al- 
ways to determine the governing poli- 
cies of party candidates as a condition 
for the candidates receiving the support 
of the chairman or head of the party. 
Almost invariably, therefore, a person 
elected to a policy-determining office 
finds himself not free to support or op- 
pose a governmental policy if the head 
of the party committee requests a de- 
cision of a contrary nature from the per- 
son elected to the office which de- 
termines such public policies. 

The general result, therefore, of the 
prevailing primary election systems, par- 
ticularly in larger metropolitan areas, 
where the population is congested to a 
great degree is that the nominees of a 
party for public office feels practically 
forced to comply with the wishes of the 
head, or chairman, of their party com- 
mittees. Even a little careful thought 
and consideration on the part of a stu- 
dent of the science of government would 
make clear the fact that, without addi- 
tional safeguards, the system falls far 
short of carrying into effect the state- 
ment in the Declaration of Independenc 
that the will of the people should be law. 

It must be crystal clear to any care- 
ful observer that public officials elected 
to office. with the understanding that 
they are to support the views of the 
chairman or head of the party to which 
they belong could not be free to serve 
their own best ideas of right. 

I have discussed some of the essential 
principles and procedures ef funda- 
mental democracy partly because of my 
hope that it will be helpful to those con- 
sidering entrance into public life, but 
who are without experience or great 
study, and particularly because it is de- 
sirable to understand the course of ac- 
tion I have personally pursued since be- 
ginning public life officially, almost 45 
years ago. I realize, of course, that 
many persons I know were unable to un. 
derstand why I pursued a course in con- 
tests for nominations and elections that 
almost invariably met with hostile op- 
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Se oe position of a few persons holding the to be Tight, regardless of consequences. As the author and originator of this 
adopted commanding positions in the party with That is the way public opinion improves measure in the 83d Congress, Mr. 
nary. on which I have always been allied, namely, from time to time. When there is a Speaker, I wish to include in the Recorp 
ald ‘that the Democratic Party. It surely must general agreement among all those ina at this time a short history and discus- 


directly be evident to all who will give the sub- certain group that each must do the sion of the pledge of allegiance and of 
acies i ject a moment’s thought that I did not thing he believes to be right, regardless the recent “under God” change which 
invite or enjoy opposition by persons of of how it may appear to others, then the Congress has wisely chosen to make 
Worst is political influence in my own party. there will be a gradual improvement in upon it. 
Hion sys. My course of action in all cases was the judgments of those who are honestly The following comments I made, in 
ould in. pursued because of my positive and un- striving to ascertain the right and sup- substance, on the floor of the House of 
ne party shakable judgment that in order, at all port it. Such general conduct will then Representatives on May 5 of this year. 
ver, not times, to serve one’s best understanding tend toward the development of a truer I believe, and it is a belief based upon 
e of the of the right a person must, at all times, democracy and better civilization as it a tremendous volume of correspondence 
» actions whether aS a candidate or elected continues. which has been sent to me urging the 
vesty on oficial, keep his mind absolutely free As for myself, I repeat what I have adoption of the “under God” addition, 
intend. from any promise or commitment toany already said on many occasions, that I that it may be of interest to the many 
Declara- person or group of persons to do, or not think it necessary to avoid committing members of my constituency to know the 
e stated to do, what is intended by such promise myself in advance to the support of what background of our pledge of allegiance 
id be the or commitment. others may decide, even sincerely, to be to the flag. 

, The term “Right or truth” means that good, because I may myself with equally | An early and one of our most devoted 
which is the expression or activity of the earnest mind believe such a course to and articulate American patriots once 
Supreme Power of the universe, whether be wrong. But even when it is necessary Said that what we obtain too cheap we 
that power be called the Infinite Mind, to make such a decision, the persons with esteem too lightly. May we, as present- 


Ary laws 
it States, 


Sar ter Infinite Spirit, Principle, God, or some whom I am forced to disagree may be ay Americans, never forget our sacred 

as aa other title designating the Supreme very sure that I have no ill will or hate ‘traditions and the incomparable and 
avir Power, and is all-knowing, all-powerful, towards them of any kind whatsoever. Téligious nature of our heritage. 

nairmar benign, all-wise, and universally present The earnest effort by the individual to “Under God” in the pledge of allegi- 


s is ina action. A general abandonment of right determine what is right, otherwise nce to the flag expresses, aptly and 
nost al thinking, that is, of the thinking which known as the truth, and the continuous ‘forcefully, a grateful nation’s attitude of 
ultimately discovers the right, although support of his best understanding of e¢Pendence upon Almighty God. Cer- 


ng poli- : : ; sat 
* it does not create it, would bring chaos right, is the sublimest expression of ‘@inly the spirit of the change should 


ditio - . re 

senun throughout the world in a comparatively life by any individual. Every member of ‘®SPire and permeate every loyal citizen, 
e party. short time. It is what has destroyed society should earnestly endeavor to in- ™° matter how humble or great his 
person civilization after civilization, and has duce his fellowman to constantly seek to °"!S!2- ae 

© Office caused dark ages to follow dark ages learn the truth about the right at every For under God this Nation lives. 

t or op- throughout the long history of the world. moment of his existence, and in that The original author of the pledge was 
he head Surely it must be evident to anyone, way the progress toward the ideal life Francis Bellamy, who was born at Mount 
Sa de« therefore, that the failure to live accord- will not only be rapid but will bring in- Morris, N. Y., May 18, 1855, and died 
the per- ing to our highest standard of right is creased joy and bliss to the individual. August 28, 1931. Bellamy was trained 
ch de- the failure to try to obey the law of the The thought is beautifully expressed in for the ministry and was ordained in 


Supreme Power of the universe. the lines entitled “The Sculptor Boy,” 1879 at the Baptist Church in Little Falls, 
, of the In the light of what I have said, there- Which in conclusion I now quote as fol- N. Y., but at the time he wrote the pledge, 


ms, pars fore, I would most earnestly state that lows: tn paca. ged an aise 
2 areas, Ihave held no personal hostility against Chisel in hand stood a sculptor-boy, a seas committee for the national 


ed toa anyone merely because I could not yield With his marble block bef . : : : 
¥ oe Retous Bien; public school celebration which was be- 


es of a to that person’s request or urgence, todo And his face lit up with a smile of joy ; : 
ictically what did not appeal to my sense of As an angel dream passed o’er him. - ing held throughout the country in con- 
s of the right. One of my oldtime and most val- He carved the dream on that shapeless stone [CCton with the dedication of the 
ty com- ued friends almost 35 years ago said to‘ With many a sharp incision, World's Columbian Exposition rounds 
thought me one day, “You are a G— fool for de- With Heaven’s own light the sculptor shone— mn Chicago om October 21, 1892, the 400th 
f a stu- voting your life to the crowd. They do He had caught the angel-vision. anniversary of the discovery of America. 
t would not appreciate you or your qualities.” Sculptors of life are we as we stand In its original form, the pledge first 
it addi- My answer was, “It is too bad if they do With our lives uncarved before us, appeared on the original program of the 
alls far not appreciate me, but, after all, my duty, Waiting the hour when at God’s command, Celebration, and has been recited from 
> state- as I see it, is to be right rather than to Our life-dream passes o’er us. that day to this, with some changes, by 
sndence do what is necessary to purchase appre- If we carve it then on the yielding stone school children all over America. 
be law. ciation.” ‘ With many a sharp incision, Bellamy’s original wording was 
y care- Often, of course, in regard to ques- Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— changed slightly by the First and Sec- 
elected tions of legislative policy it happens that Our lives that angel-vision. ond National Flag Conferences in 1923 
1g that between Members of the House who are and 1924 and his work was Officially des- 
of the very good friends indeed, there is a wide ignated as the Pledge of Allegiance to 
) which difference of opinion as to the proper 9 the Flag by Public Law 287, 79th Con- 
o serve course to be pursued by the Government. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag: gress, approved December 28, 1945. 
Fortunately, however, almost always, “Under God” This Nation Lives The pledge, as it now appears in law, 
ssential Members of the House who are at all reads as follows: 


funda- acquainted with one another have not ‘I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
» of my ro least inclination to be hostile or im- ee ee REMARES United States of Tiertes and to the Republic 
se con- patient with a fellow Member who holds for which it stands, one Nation under God, 
fe, but a different view of the same subject. HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT inGiyalie, WHR Bberty and juntios for ail. 
' great That is as it should be, and that is the .. OF MICHIGAN My reason for introducing this reso- 
t is dee way it should be also among members IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES lution may be briefly stated. The most 
of ace of the party in connection with candi- : fundamental fact of this moment of 
nce be- dacies and party politics. They should Friday, August 20, 1954 history is that the principles of demo- 
nost 45 all realize that the important thing for Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June cratic government are being put to the 
», that anyone to do is try to understand and 14, Flag Day, 1954, the President signed test. The theory as to the nature of 
to un. Support the right in every case to the into law House Joint Resolution 243, man which is the keystone in the arch 
in con- _ of his ability. Accordingly, his fel- which added to the pledge of allegiance of American Government is under at- 
ns that OW members of the same party should to the flag of the United States the com- tack by a system whose philosophy is 
ile op- be pleased, rather than offended, because pelling and meaningful words “under exactly the opposite. This conflict may 


he may insist on doing what he believes God.” be waged with the material implements 
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of war, either hot or cold, but ulti- 
mately it will be won by the system of 
government which is founded upon true 
and lasting principles, and whose people 
cling to those principles regardless of the 
sacrifices entailed. 

We are a religious people— 


Said Mr. Justice Douglas, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in a recent deci- 
si0on— , 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. 


This is true in a very fundamental 
sense. Our political institutions reflect 
the traditional American conviction of 
the worthwhileness of the individual 
human being. That conviction, in turn, 
is based on our belief that the human 
person is important because he has been 
created in the image and likeness of 
God and that he has been endowed by 
God with certain inalienable rights 
which no civil authority may usurp. 
These principles of the worthwhileness 
of the individual human being are mean- 
ingless unless there exists a Supreme 
Being. That is why, in four separate 
places in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the fathers of our Nation referred 
to God, justifying, by the law of nature 
and nature’s God, the aspiration of the 
Thirteen Colonies to the status of an 
independent nation, invoking the Su- 
preme Judge of the world to determine 
the rectitude of their actions, and seek- 
ing the blessings of divine providence 
on their undertaking. 

Truly, therefore, 
founded under God. 

I think it proper that the phrase “un- 
der God” is added after the word “na- 
tion.” The religious influence in the 
origins cf American Government was 
not directed to any particular attribute 
of our political institutions; rather, it 
permeated the whole tremendous effort 
of the fathers of our country to erect 
this monument to human freedom and 
liberty. It is the Nation itself .which 
was born and lives under God. 

The manner in which Lincoln insert- 
ed this phrase in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress was not, I believe, mere coinci- 
dence. 

This Nation, at the moment he spoke, 
was in its darkest hour. The field on 
which he spoke had been the scene of a 
bloody battle to preserve the Union. 
This fact must have been uppermost in 
Lincoln’s mind. He could have invoked 
divine providence to uphold the Union 
of the States. These, however, were the 
words he used: 

That this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom. 


Clearly, he meant this phrase to ap- 
ply to the life of the Nation as a whole. 

Now, in our pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag, we salute the symbol of this Re- 
public, and I think it most proper that 
this pledge express everything for which 
this Republic stands. The pledge is a 
reaffirmation of our love of country, of 
our devotion to an institution that finds 
its origin and development in the moral 
law and commands our respect and al- 
legiance so long as it provides that “lib- 
erty and justice for all’ in which free 


this Nation is 
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men can work out their own immortal 
destinies. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the 
former wording of the-pledge could serve 
any republic claiming to be indivisible 
and to insure liberty and justice for all? 
Remember, when you heard your own 
children recite the pledge of allegiance, 
that these same words could have come 
from little Muscovite children standing 
before the Red hammer-and-sickle flag 
of Soviet Russia. You know and I know 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics would not, and could not, while 
supporting the philosophy of commu- 
nism, place in its patriotic ritual an ac- 
knowledgment that their nation existed 
under God. Indeed, the one fundamen- 
tal issue which is the unbridgeable gap 
between America and Communist Russia 
is belief in Almighty God. 

By the addition of the phrase “under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance the con- 
sciousness of the American people will 
be more alerted to the true meaning of 
our country and its form of government. 
In this full awareness we will, I believe, 
be strengthened for the conflict now fac- 
ing us and more determined to preserve 
our precious heritage. 

More importantly, the children of our 
land, in the regular recitation of the 
pledge in school, will be daily impressed 
with a true understanding of our way of 
life and its origins. As they grow and 
advance in this understanding, they will 
assume the responsibilities of self-gov- 
ernment equipped to carry on the tradi- 
tions that have been given to us. Fortify 
our youth in their allegiance to the flag 
by their dedication to one nation under 
God. 


Be Sure To Check Your Social Security 
Rights Unless You Are a Self-Employed 
Lawyer or Doctor or Practitioner in One 
of the Related Medical Arts Fields— 
You Are Probably Now Eligible for 
Coverage and Valuable Benefits— 
Monthly Rates Raised in Nearly All 
Cases and Substantially in Some Cate- 
gories as Act Is Again Improved To 
Keen Abreast of Changing Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many of the Members who are over 
35 or so will remember the spectacular 
success of one of the early motion pic- 
tures which was one of the first great 
“tear jerkers” of the screen—a picture 
called Over the Hill to the Poorhouse. 
While it portrayed primarily the in- 
gratitude and loneliness which often 
were the lot of the aged when their pro- 
ductive years were over, it struck home 
and was so successful largely because 
millions of Americans in those days al- 
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ways had the melancholy feeling that 
for them, too, the county poorhouse 
might be the final stopping place oy 
life’s road. 

I was recalling this lachrymose epic of 
the silent screen as we completed action 
here in the House of Representatives on 
the newest social-security bill. And | 
was struck by the phenomena! progress 
America has achieved not only since 
Over the Hill to the Poorhouse was first 
produced, but particularly in the 93 
years since one of the Hollywood firms 
still thought enough of the popularity 
of its theme to remake this old movie 
into a talking picture. It occurred to 
me that the 1931 remake of the movie 
is now probably too old even for tele. 
vision—because the concept behind it 
is today completely out of date in the 
America we know. Today’s youngsters 
would probably need a commentary in 
the way of a translation to understand 
what the movie was all about—and what 
a poorhouse is or was. 

For that change I think we can 
thank—more than any other single piece 
of legislation—the Socjal Security Act 
first written into law in 1935 in the 
first administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It was a historic and almost 
revolutionary change in American social 
thinking—that instead of humiliating 
charity in one’s old age the average 
worker could look forward to a lifetime 
annuity which he and his employer had 
helped to pay for during his working 
career. 

We accept social security today as a 
normal, everyday kind of program. This 
bill which we have just passed to fur- 
ther expand coverage and to increase 
benefits has had almost unanimous sup- 
port here. The only reservations which 
have been expressed about it in the House 
have come from those of us who feel 
that even with these valuable changes 
in the statute it still does not quite go 
far enough. But there has been no vio- 
lent condemnation of the program this 
time, no attacks on it as socialism, no 
threats to repeal it in the next Congress, 
SOCIAL SECURITY HAD TEMPESTUOUS BEGINNING 


It was not always thus. When the act 
was passed originally 19 years ago, it 
was bitterly attacked and condemned as 
“un-American,” “Communist,” ‘‘radical,” 
“wild-eyed.” The Nation was told that 
under this law people would stop saving 
their money, would stop buying life in- 
surance, would refuse to make any effort 
to provide for their own security, would 
lose all self-respect, and would turn this 
country into a lot oftoafers, bums, and 
panhandlers. 

Furthermore, the Republican Party in 
its 1936 presidential nominating conven- 
tion adopted as part of its platform for 
the candidacy of Alfred Landon, then 
Governor of Kansas, a plank pledging 
the Republican Party to repeal the 
social-security law in toto. During the 
latter months of the campaign billboards 
sprouted all over America condemning 
this law as a tax on wages and attempt- 
ing to whip up support for the Republi- 
can nominee by opposing social security. 

Does not that seem a very long ume 
ago, Mr. Speaker? Almost as long 420 
as the existence of the conditions in the 
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United States which made a movie like Congress has done. It was a bipartisan CHANGES IN BENEFITS, CREDITS 
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ing that Over the Hill to the Poorhouse so fa- job with the improvements representing For those already receiving social- 
oorhouse miliar a theme to millions of sad-eyed by and large most of the proposals made security benefits, many changes and 
place on moviegoers. Yet it was less than two by Democrats on the Ways and Means improvements are made. Benefits are 
decades ago. . : , Committee and concurred in by their raised a minimum of $5 and in some in- 

€ epic of Even so, attacks on the social-secruity Republican’ colleagues. In several im- stances will run much higher. There is 
ad action system continued for many years, Some portant instances, such as the proposalto a provision for recomputation of credits 
atives on of the same Members of Congress who provide social security benefits to to drop out of the worker’s earning 
And | took a leading role in this session in permanently disabled workers instead of record up to 5 years during which he 
progress helping to pass this new bill were, as making them wait until age 65 to begin had not been earning or had earned a 
ily since recently as the 80th Congress in 1947-48 collecting their annuities, and another less-than-average income. Thus, in ar- 
was first seeking to remove people from the social- to increase the amount of the average riving at such a worker’s monthly bene- 
| the 23 security rolls rather than add more to worker’s paycheck subject to social se- fit, these low-income years would not act 
0d firms those rolls. And each time President curity credit, the Democratic suggestions to bring down the average on which his 
opularity Truman or the Democrats in Congress were not agreed to in full. These rep- benefit is based. Workers who were dis- 
ld movie acted to increase benefits and coverage, resent areas of needed future action. abled before reaching age 65 and are now 
urred to there was tremendous Republican oppo- This bill is so much better than the receiving a reduced annuity will also be 


he movie sition. kind of social-security bill which was entitled to a recomputation. And sur- 
for tele. WE CAN'T ALWAYS AFFORD 19 YEARS OF DELAY being favorably discussed by some lead- viving dependents of a worker who died 
ehind it . Pern see ing Republican members of the Waysand before September 1950, with at least 6 


te in the I feel now that insofar as social se- Means Committee a year ago that the quarters of payroll credit will also, in 
ungsters curity is concerned, the Republican difference is really startling. many cases, profit by the changes in the 
sntary in Party has probably learned the errors It is, however, a highly technical piece new law. 

derstand of its earlier ways. I am serry that it of legislation. Therefore, it would be Other important changes to help those 


and what has taken 19 years for this lesson to be virtually impossible to provide here in now on social-security benefits include 
Jearned. It now appears, however, that complete detail all of the provisions af- provisions to do the following: 


we can it is also taking 19 years on the average fecting each individual. Even if it were Allow the retired worker under age 72 
gle piece for the average Republican Congressman attempted, it would be something of a to earn up to $1,200 a year without loss 
arity Act f to learn some of the other lessons of disservice to many workers or their de- of monthly benefits, and to collect his 
5 in the American progress Brought about by pendents, because they might not then monthly check in any event for any 
n Delano Democratic Congresses of recent years, bother to check further into some of the month in which he does not earn more 
id almost such as the need for better defenses technical provisions, thereby missing out than $80. 


an social against recession and depression, the on added benefits which might be avail- Allow the worker of 62—instead of 
miliating need for better unemployment compen- able to them. I would certainly urge, the previous minimum of 75—to collect a 

average sation, the need for better housing for Mr. Speaker, that each person now re- monthly social-security check without 
. lifetime our people, the need for better schools, ceiving benefits, or about to retire in the regard to how much money he may still 
loyer had the need for a more unified free world near future, or who is newly covered by be earning. 


working in the fight against communism, the this bill, seek out specific information on For persons on the retirement rolls at 
need for fairness to our civil servants, the provisions which affect them. this time, here are some examples of the 

day as a including postal workers and other Gov- Particularly, Mr. Speaker, the follow- mew rates which will be paid: 

im. This ernment workers, the need for a strong, ing newly covered groups should inquire If present primary New primary benefit 

1 to fur- prosperous coal industry. further: benefit is: will be: 

increase We waited 19 years for the Republi- ; $25 to $59 $5 higher 

10US sup- can Party nationally and in the Con- oct ain mer ee $60.80 $66.30 

ns which gress to come around to social security. (perators have recently been paying so- —" oarae 

oe Must we wait 19 years for a similar Ci21 Security taxes for their hired hands pd 308.6 

— a svalroing SS Site Se ee Sees aan they did nat have the protection of the ‘1 $03.1) 

changes portant areas? American progress can- social-security system for themselves or $85 $98.50 

quite go not wait 19 years while the Republican their dependents. They are now cov- , 

n no vio- Members of Congress catch up. oa in Ste anne 2 ak oath tent Dependents are given proportionate 

ram this Iam proud, Mr. Speaker, that through- ° - o : es ; ae ment tax creases subject to a maximum family 

alism, no out the last 25 years in crisis after crisis ™®*© “4 7 po lt fil a 7 1955 in. enefit of $200. 

Congress, on the national scene the Democratic P@Y™ments unt oe Phe: apis CHANGES IN FUTURE BENEFITS 


come-tax returns, which would be due by 


BEGINNING Party and particularly the Democrats April 15, 1956 


For persons who have not yet retired 
n the act in the Congress of the United States 


under the social-security system, bene- 


s ago, it were always ready to meet any crisis , Other self-employed such as archi- 51. wit) be larger in the future, up to a 
smned as with constructive proposals and effective tects, engineers, public accountants, fu- 114 yimum of $108.50 in the primary bene- 
‘radical,” legislation. It is imconceivable to me eral directors. fit for the insured worker, under a new 
told that that a Democratic Congress, had there Ministers and Christian Science prac- system of payroll credits and payroll 
yp saving been one these past 2 years, would have titioners and members of religious orders taxes, 

g life in- sat idly by while millions of Americans employed by nonprofit organizations, Instead of crediting only the first 
ny effort lost their jobs, while plants shut down, other than employees of religious orders ¢3 6090 of a worker’s wage or salary to- 
ty, would payrolls were cut, and the railroads, the who have taken a vow of poverty. Those ward social security—the amount on 
turn this mines, the factories and the foundries, in this particular group are included as which both the employer and the em- 
ums, and and the farms of our country headed into individuals on a voluntary basis as self- ployee make tax contributions—the max- 


what we now know is a widespread reces- employed persons, but would be required imum is now raised to $4,200. The higher 
Party in sion. A Democratic Congress, I feelsure, to make the election within the next 2 tax collections will, in turn, make pos- 


 conven- would have provided thé kind of vigor- years as to whether or not they desire gible higher benefits. 

form for ous spirit and intelligent approach which _ to be included. In order‘io build up the higher bene- 
on, then a new President, unskilled in political As far as coverage under the new law fits resulting from this increase in pay- 
pledging affairs, needed and could have found jis concerned, it extends generally to - roll credits, the worker would have to be 
peal the extremely helpful in restoring and main- everyone except self-employed lawyers, covered at the higher income figure for 
uring the taining prosperity. The President will physicians, or practitioners in related about a year and a half or more, assum- 
illboards heed such Democratic legislative help medica] arts fields such as dentists, os- ing he earns at least $4,200 a year in 


\demning and vitality in the coming session, too. teopaths, veterinarians, chiropractors, that period. 

attempt- MAJOR NEW CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY LAW naturopaths, and optometrists, and ex- The combination of higher payroll 
Republi In making these comments, Mr. Speak- cept, also, to persons in the armed serv- taxes resulting in higher benefits in the 
security. et, !'do not want to give the impression ices—who can, however, later receive so- future, plus the provision for allowing 
ong a that the work on the social security law Cial-security credit for this service—and a dropout of low-income years from the 
long ps in this session has not been successful. to very casual part-time workers. Vir- computation of average monthly wages 
ns = is has been one of the best jobs this tually everyone else is covered. on which benefits are based, will mean 
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substantial increases for many workers 
when they do retire, or for their surviv- 
ing dependents in case of death. 

The provision on permanently disabled 
workers, which does not go as far as I 
would like, nevertheless does give a break 
to these unfortunate individuals by 
freezing their payroll credits and their 
rights under social security until they 
are 65. Their ultimate benefits will 
therefore be based on the money they 
earned during their working careers, and 
will not be reduced as they have been in 
the past by averaging the earning cred- 
its over entire period of coverage prior 
to age 65. 

DON’T NEGLECT YOUR RIGHTS UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 


As a final word, Mr. Speaker, I would 
again like to urge all retired persons or 
the surviving dependents of deceased 
workers to check their own status under 
the amended law to be sure they are 
accorded the full benefits to which they 
are entitled. The higher benefits for 
those now on the rolls are to become 
effective in October. If the higher checks 
are not sent out in October, I am as- 
sured they will be sent later retroactively 
to October. 

Ministers, who must declare their in- 
tention of coming under the system in- 
_ dividually on a voluntary basis within 2 
years, should inquire into all of the de- 
tails. I think most of them will elect 
to accept coverage. Widows of workers 
who died prior to September 1950 must 
make application for any additional 
benefits to which they are now entitled, 
and they should look into this matter 
promptly. 

State and local government employ- 
ees, including schoolteachers, having 
their own retirement systems have the 
opportunity to come into the system on 


a group basis, if they so desire. These . 


groups must vote by referendum on 
whether they desire to be included. I 
am sure their organizations will prompt- 
ly interest themselves in this matter and 
see to it that all the facts pro and con 
are made available to the individuals 
affected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a source of great 
satisfaction and deep pride to me as a 
Member of Congress to have had a hand 
in the enactment of legislation such as 
this social-security bill. I wish this 
present Congress had brought forth 
more accomplishments of this nature. 
I hope the forthcoming Congress meet- 
ing here next January will be more 
closely oriented to the needs of the peo- 
ple of our country than this Congress 
has been, and will have much more than 
one bill such as this to rank among its 
major achievements for the average 
person. 





Erie Peninsula Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity on behalf 
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of my constituents in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, particularly in the city of 
Erie and Erie County, to express my deep 
appreciation to the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives— 
to the subcommittee headed by the Hon- 
orable Homer ANGELL, of Oregon, as well 
as to the full committee under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable Georce Don- 
pERO, of Michigan—for reporting unani- 
mously the bill authorizing aid to the 
Erie Peninsula. This was a major re- 
quest for authorization from the Con- 
gress in order that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania might participate in a 
matching program. 

My confidence in the integrity of the 
Committee on Public Works was highly 
justified by the manner in which its 
members weighed this vital project 
whereby $2,006,000 was authorized as 
the Federal share for the preservation of 
Presque Isle Peninsula. 

I would like also to commend Governor 
Fine and the Pennsylvania Legislature 
for their foresight and assistance in ap- 
propriating the Commonwealth’s share 
for this project. And, too, I would like 
to pay special tribute to the citizens of 
Erie, headed by John Dwyer, chairman 
of the Save Our Peninsula Committee, 
which did yeoman service both in Har- 
risburg and Washington. 





The Northwestern Miller Agrees With 
Harold C. Hagen’s Views on Post Office 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been on the Post Office Com- 
mittee of the House for the past 12 years 
and I have always believed and said that 
the postal department should not be 
run as a business institution, based on 
profits, but as a service to every man, 
woman, and child in America. I often 
have pointed out that the Post Office 
sells duck stamps, runs the postal savings 
department, serves the millions of farm- 
ers and other citizens of America at a 
loss, and otherwise always has offered 
numerous privileges and services to all 
the people. 

It gratifies me to find that the North- 
western Miller, of 2501 Wayzata Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., in its latest 
edition, has a thoughtful and able edi- 
torial along the very lines of the work 
I have done on the Post Office Commit- 
tee for the past dozen years. 

The editorial so ably discusses this 
subject, so important to every man, 
woman, and child in America, that I re- 
produce it here so that my colleagues in 
Congress and the public generally may 
see a fine exposition of the very points 
I have been making over the years. 

This is the editorial: 

VaGRant Postat PHILOSOPHIES 

Failure of Congress and the administration 
to get together on a pay raise for Federal 
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employees, chiefly in the postal Service, 
backgrounded by two basic errors in Politica 
judgment and philosophy which have »,. 
sistently beclouded the problem of how to 
deal with the so-called postal deficits. The 
greater of these errors is a convenient py 
unwarranted assumption that the post offic. 
is a business which must pay its own way 
The other is the equally convenient py; 
entirely specious assumption that whenever 
costs go up in the Post Office Department 
the sole budgetary recourse is an increase in 
postal charges. The second of these erroz 
gave birth to the odious expediency of tacx. 
ing a postal rate increase onto the Federal 
pay bill, a devious device which even Cop. 
gress could not stomach, 


Price of product, in industry, is not deter. 
mined by cost of production alone. Oper. 
ating efficiencies and economies usually are 
the most critical factors, and in the field of 
competitive private businese mo enterprise 
survives when its price is required to refiect 
every caprice of labor and materials cost, 
This truism, of course, applies to the post 
office if it is to be considered as a business 
which must pay its way in the world. Only 
if the post office is not a business but is a 
public service can automatie reflection of 
pay increases in rates charged for the service 
be tolerated. 

There are many people who do not believe 
the post office should be a self-supporting 
business. The historical record shows that in 
fact it never has been and never was in. 
tended to be. During the last 100 years 
there have been 13 years when post office 
revenues exceeded eXpenses, and 87 when 
they did not. Had the post office paid taxes, 
as private business does, this Department of 
Government always would have been in the 
red. The cost of Government buildings useq 
by the post office totals some $705 million, 
No part of this capital expense, or interest 
upon it, or depreciation, is ineluded in postal 
cost. Clearly, if the so-called current defi- 
cits were to include these items, and they 
were to be refiected automatieally in postal 
rates, postage charges would be far greater 
than is now proposed and probably beyond 
the public's ability or willingness to pay. 

Can there be any other reasonable con- 
clusion to the matter than that the Post 
Office already is to a large degree a public 
service? Government-owned buildings are 
a subsidy—and so is any operating deficit. 
This is the situation and the eriginal in- 
tention, and it simply is error—to use the 
mildest name for it—to assume that the 
Post Office has any inherent or traditional 
ebligation to make both erids meet. Raising 
postal rates, therefore, in such a manner as 
Congress recently rejected, is merely a form 
of taxation shifted arbitrarily from the whole 
public to a selected area of business and in- 
dustry. 

As so often has been said on this page, 
publishers have no stubborn aversion to in- 
creases in postal rates. Neither do they 
resist appropriate changes in the original 
Post Office philosophy. All they ask is that 
such changes should be made on their merits 
and not under cover of a budget blitz de- 
signed to remedy department deficits which 
are as likely to be due to inefficiencies of op- 
eration as to inadequate rates. They de- 
mand, too, honest recognition of the fact 
that the Post Office is neither wholly 4 
business that must be self-sustaining at 


‘whatever level of fancy or inefficiency it 


chooses nor wholly a public service that 
must be subsidized, as are nearly all other 
departments of government, but in practice 
has become a combination of both business 
and service. The basic question before the 
bar of public interest, therefere, is what 
the right proportion. Unhappily, to the in- 
tense irritation of publishers, the political 
mind does not adjust itself to such a reason- 
able as clearly determining this 

, but appears deliberately “ 
avoid it. 
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al Service, j, Free Speech to surrender their liberties? I hope I largely what the voters make it. Every 
PS iM Political shall never see the day when the people voter is part of the Government, and we 
rh have per. TENSION OF REMARKS of this country cower before some foreign should protect and cherish our right to 
m of how to EX we potentate or some world government; participate in its elections. 

ewan The when they are afraid to address or peti- A policy of indifference can no more 
he cat wet HON. USHER L. BURDICK tion a government, and do their thinking win the peace than it could have won 
its own = OF NORTH DAKOTA through fear and not through reason. the war. Ask any returned serviceman 
wenient but IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Those who live in dungeons, shackled the value of each person contributing his 
at whenever : ; £20, 1954 with chains, are more free than men share and doing his own part in an out- 
Department Friday, Augus , who do not dare to speak. We must be lined program of action. The parents, 
M increase jn Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the growing soft. Edmund Burke in the wives, and sweethearts of veterans will 
these errors eme of liberty bequeathed to citizens of House of Commons said, “It is easier to remember that our servicemen fought for 
a, Of tack. ai country by the Constitution is found make freemen slaves than slaves free- the freedoms we enjoy, and I hope that 
h even ta - the Bill of Rights or the first amend- men.” As long as we are comfortable they will impress upon their friends and 


ment to the Constitution. When the and do not have to face war, are we to neighbors that the perpetuation of our 


is not deter Constitution was first set up at Phil- quietly surrender to the enslavement of Republic depends upon a wide-awake and 
Jone. Oper. adelphia, none of the first 10 amend- our minds, which is worse than the en- vigilant electorate. et 
) usually are ments were contained in it; and the very slavement of our persons? I think not; Every American citizen should take 
| the field of first one written was the amendment and as soon as the people of this country advantage of the opportunity to exercise 
Oo enterprise uaranteeing free speech, a free press, Yrealize what is about to be done to them our franchise. If we do this, we will 
red to reflect 6 ad free religion. That must have been by a sinister organization like a world express our will by voting for the candi- 
> ae  permost in the mind of Jefferson when government, hatched up and planned by dates who we think will represent us 
wo the) oat - resented the Bill of Rights. the United Nations, they will rise up in _ best. 
ose ae ‘The ereatest weapon aMember of Con- their might and drive these money Let everyone vote, and get your friends 
ess but me ovens or anyor.e else can have is the changers out of the temple. Do these and neighbors to vote. If each com- 
reflection of right of freespeech. Any attempt,there- plotters believe the American people will munity leader secured two extra votes, 
r the service fore, to curtail, modify, or abridge this be willing to play Little Red Riding Hood — this effort could change the entire elec- 
guaranteed personal right of liberty and let the wolves devour our Constitu- tion recor d. eo 
> not believe should be stopped where it begins. tion and place liberty-loving people in a It is our patriotic duty to vote at the 
{-supporting While serving in this Congress I always Straitjacket? general election, November 2, 1954. 
i. aa have and will continue to guard this _ I a answer them now, We will not 
| as In ‘, oO it. 
tt 100 years right. i j irectly at- 
aoa bw ee peg aes een, The Voting Record of Your United States 
© paid taxes, son why : oe this a Our Privilege and Duty To Vote Election | Representative in Congress, Harold C. 
partment of ith all the power I possess. In 
—_ in the ouinted we are accountable for what we Day, November 2, 1954 Hagen 
\ildings used if it is not within the authority 
ve oa ae ts the Constitution, but we are EXTENSION OF REMARKS EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
sod te oul accountable here in this country under oF or 
urrent defi- the Constitution and the laws of the HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 
S, and they various States. In this Genocide Con- ei 
ly in postal vention, that right is taken away com- OF IOWA 
far greater pletely and under it we are subject to IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1*4 beyond prosecution for our speech. Under oer Friday, August 20, 1954 Friday, August 20, 1954 
pay. i ntion we can be trie 
nadie cone HME jr any country fixed by the judicial _ Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Fn sg af brea a he 
at the Post ' 1 of the United Nations. How 1” this wonderful country of ours citizen- peaker, for six su sive paig 
ee & public tribunal o ship is a seriovs responsibility. If a have circularized my district and every 
liidings are would anyone feel who was to be taken t of th le, by th - voter there should know that Iam not a 
a out of this country, shipped across the ®%0vermment of the people, by the peo 
ting deficit, d tried in Saosin? | Sek eam ple, and for the people is to be main- Johnny-come-lately on parity. I have 
priginal in- Coen OS : tained, our citizens must be alert about been for full parity for all storable farm 
-to use the imagine what kind of trial you would get. ; ; ; products in my 12 years of the official 
e that the Yet there are many dupes in this coun- ‘@king part in elections. 


The results of the primaries through- _ life. 


traditio i 

t. — Slate chal oe Soe Saacidl on out the entire Nation show an alarm- In the 12 years I have been Congress 
manner 28 the provisions of the Constitution. What i™8 negligence on the part of hundreds there have been more than 300 laws 
rely a form is peace without liberty? I am surprised of thousands of American citizens in passed benefiting the veterans, their 
n the whole that so many ministers are willing to ‘heir failure to go to the polls and vote. widows and dependents, and creating 
aera: surrender oie the greatest right con- ‘© neglecting to vote they fail to take opportunities for the millions of young 
ths ferred on us by the Constitution. Any ®4Vvantage of a great privilege—the privi- men who were in our Armed Forces in 
seen ante contrivance engineered by ingenious J¢8¢ of helping to select the type of rep- the form of education, farm training, 
r do they men and women to subvert this provi- resentatives who they feel would best and the learning of trades. I have voted 
he original sion of our Constitution should demand. Protect their interests and benefit the in every case for those who made the 
ask is that serious examination before we embrace ©UDtry as a whole. sactifics: of giving up trom.) to 7 years 
heir merits it. Iam as strong for world peace as The importance of the November 2 of their life to protecting this Nation. 
& bilts o> anyone in this country, but in order to ¢lection cannot be too strongly empha- In the past 9 years Congress has voted 
— ae have peace and quiet I am not willing to ‘Sized. Every citizen who has reached these billions to foreign nations, mostly 


give up my liberty. That I will fight for the age of 21 should vote. in cash or in materials of war. With the 


ey de- L ; 
eae fact regardless of those who are willing to I appeal to the people of Iowa tocome exception of aid to arm Turkey and 
wholly a meekly surrender their own liberty. out and vote for Governor and other Greece, I have voted against all of these 
taining at I do not know why American-born State officials, United States Senator and give-away programs. I was overseas 
ficiency It citizens—those whose ancestors went United States Representatives in Con- ' twice—1945 and 1953—-and learned that 
pen a through all our wars for liberty—can be ress, State senators, members of the potentates and dictators and politicians 


persuaded at this late date to give up State legislature, and county officers, so were using American taxpayers’ money 


im peace any of the freedom won on the battle- that our State, district, and counties wili to further their own selfish desires and 


een fields in our history. What would the have the right type of representation in that many Americans ‘were riding the 
is what is old patriots who fought in the Revolu- public office. gravy-train over there and billions of 
to the in- tion, and who framed the Constitution No American citizen should neglect the these dollars have ween wasted. 

— think of their offspring who in 1954 are privilege and let others do the voting. I believe that charity begins at home. 


ining this 80 eager for peace that they are willing ‘The character of our Government is I believe we should take some of these 


rately to 
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billions and build better farm-to-market 
roads, hospitals, and above all, schools 
because our entire educational structure 
in America is in jeopardy for lack of 
facilities to educate our children and our 
children’s children. I also believe we 
should take some of this money we have 
been giving away and give our old people 
higher pensions and assistance and take 
care of our own problems first. 

The farm surplus problem has been 
greatly added to by imports of foreign 
farm products. Tens of millions of dol- 
lars worth of cheaply produced grain, 
dairy products, oils, cheese, wool, and 
other farm commodities that compete 
with American-produced commodities 
are coming into the Nation under the 
so-called Reciproeal Trade Treaty law. 
In my 12 years as Congressman I have 
always voted against extension of this 
law because I realize that some nations 
produce farm products and pay wages as 
low as 30 cents to 50 cents per day for 
farm labor. The American standard of 
living and wages cannot stand that kind 
of cheap competition. 

Briefiy, my record on some of the 
“important issues before the Congress in 
recent years follows. 

We are in a transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. Because of 
this some segments of our economy are 
being badly hurt. To ease those harm- 
ful effects, here is how I have voted: 

For increased social-security benefits 
and to improve the present program. 

For placing all aged under social secu- 
rity so that present inadequate old-age 
pension system can be given a better 
substitute program for our old people. 

For increased unemployment compen- 
sation benefits and to extend the benefits 
to 1 year. 

For 90 to 100 percent parity for dairy, 
wheat, and other farm products—see 
paragraph 1. 

For increased school, hospital, and 
necessary public works—aids to create 
more employment. 

For increased road aids with special 
emphasis on farm-to-market roads to 
create more employment and give farm- 
ers better highways. 

For increased REA electric and tele- 
phone loans to help northern Minnesota 
rural areas and to create more employ- 
ment. 

For increased retirement benefits and 
increased tax exemptions for persons re- 
ceiving retirement benefits. 

For increased pensions and benefits 
for disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents—see paragraph 2. 

For increased and easier loans and 
credits to homeowners, small business, 
farmers, and veterans. 

For tax reduction to incomes below 
$5,000, and for greater medical deduc- 
tions and deductions for students while 
attending college. 

To help balance the budget and lower 
taxes, here is how I have voted: 

Against dishing out $60 billion all over 
the world—see paragraphs 3 and 4. - 

Against unnecessary and wasteful 
military spending which weakens our 
defense rather than strengthens it. 
Supported building up of our Air Force. 

Against increasing our national debt 
and passing on our bills to our children. 
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Against imports of foreign goods that 
create unemployment and loss of income 
to American farmers, workers, and busi- 
ness—see paragraph 5. 

Against foreign entanglements which 
are sapping our blood and money, mak- 
ing enemies all over the world. If the 
United States had not played Santa 
Claus and dished out over $100 billion— 
no country in the world could afford a 
war or fighta war. If Communist Rus- 
sia had not been given many billion dol- 
lars even Russia could not afford to start 
any wars. 


Contemporary Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, during the week of August 
9 to 13 the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, true to its tradition of courage 
and vision, held a conference on con- 
temporary Africa at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel here in Washington. 

You will perhaps recall that this school 
exists largely because of the wisdom and 
determination of one of our colleagues 
who is now the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Christian A. Herter. 

Among the challenging subjects con- 
sidered at the conference were: 

First. The Position of Africa in World 
Affairs. F 

(a) Africa and the West. Speaker: 
Sir Philip Euen Mitchell, former Gov- 
ernor of Kenya. 

(b) The African Cultural Background 
in the Modern Scene... Speaker: Melville 
J. Herskovits, Northwestern University. 

(c) Africa’s Strategic Significance. 
Speaker: Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
president, Long Island University. 

(d) The European Heritage: Ap- 
proaches to African Development. 
Speaker: Paul Henry, secretary general 
of the Commission for Technical Coop- 
eration in Africa. 

(e) The Impact of Western Education 
on the African’s Way of Life. Speaker: 
Lorenzo D. Turner, Roosevelt College. 

(f) Fears and Pressures in the Union 
of South Africa. Speaker: Cornelius W. 
De Kiewiet. 

(g) Recent Developments in African 
Dependencies. Speaker: Kofi A. Busia. 

th) The Impact of the United Nations 
on Africa. Speaker: Vernon McKay, 
one of my advisers at the Eighth Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and a lecturer 
at the School of Advanced International 
Studies. : 

Other exceedingly important and in- 
teresting topics were presented and in- 
formally discussed. 

On the last evening the program was 
changed, due to the illness of the main 
speaker. Three exceedingly interesting 
speeches were given, one of them by 
Prof. Kofi A. Busia, of the University 
College of the Gold Coast. It was Africa 
speaking to the West—speaking most of 
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all to us here in the United States. sin. 
ple and from the heart, it made a deep 
impression upon all who heard it. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimoys 
consent granted me, I present this aq. 
dress to the Members of this House with 
the earnest hope that it will stimulate 
their desire to come closer to the people 
of this great continent of Africa, whose 
brothers we are: 

THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA 


(By Prof. Kofi A. Busia, delivered at the fing} 
session of the Conference on Contemp rary 
Africa, August 13, 1954, sponsored by the 
School of Advanced Internationa! Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University) 


I would first of all like to take this oppor. 
tunity to express on behalf of those of ys 
who have been guests at this conference oyr 
thanks to the School of Advanced Inter. 
national Studies for organizing it. . 

I am specially grateful, too, that the main 
theme of the conference has been Contempo. 
rary Africa. The increasing interest which 
the United States is taking in our continent 
fills us with hope for the future. 

As Mr. Nitze has said, the papers and dis. 
cussions we have had during the last few 
days have revealed how extremely complex 
are the problems which face us in Africa 
today. Even the most optimistic may well 
ask if we have any reasonable cause for hope, 

I think we have cause for hope. My con- 
fidence is based on the belief that the poten. 
tiality of Africa, what will ultimately shape 
her future, does not lie in her material re- 
sources, but in the unpredictable mystery of 
her human resources. This unpredictable, 
but determining factor of man himself is 
often ignored in our analysis. 

In my view, there are two challenges that 
face mankind in the 20th century. There 
is the challenge presented by the atom bomb, 
the latest symbol of man’s ever-widening 
conquest of nature, which nevertheless 
threatens mankind with annihilation. 

There have been two strands in man’s 
quest for knowledge and truth: the first 
which was predominant in the heyday of 
Greece, and for a long time after, was the 
quest for the understanding of man himself: 
his nature, his society, his goals, and the 
meaning of his earthly existence. 

The second strand is the one with which 
Europe and America ‘have been largely pre- 
occupied for the last 200 years or so: the 
search for the understanding and conquest 
of nature. 

The second challenge of the 20th century 
derives from the quest for the understanding 
of man himself. That challenge does not 
offer the possibility of annihilation but of 
survival. This discovery made from the 
long and arduous quest along tortuous paths 
of learning for the understanding of the na- 
ture of man and society does not appear to 
be startling or revolutionary. It is merely 
the apparently commonplace discovery that 
mankind is one species, and that we all 
share a common humanity, or, as John Mase- 
field would put it, we are “brothers akin, ** * 
questing awhile in the rooms of a beautiful 
inn.” 

Commonplace as this may seem, it does 
really present the nobler challenge of our 
time. We are apt to divide men into priml- 
tive and civilized, superior and inferior, and 
so find justification for injustice, or selfish 
greed, or the exercise of power, or penevolent 
paternalism. But the stark fact is that the 
earth is inhabited by man. There is n0 
primitive man or civilized man. Some men 
live in primitive conditions and others 12 
civilized conditions, but there is only one 
species of man on the earth. 

I think tris both important and relevant 
to the problems we have been discussing ths 
week. The conditions of life in Africa . 
harsh and primitive, but the inhabitants 
Africa have the intelligence, the spirit, a 
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the capabilities of contemporary man. 
therein lies our ground for optimism. 

Why must America take an interest in 
Africa? Various good reasons have been 

iven- for self-preservation, in the interest 
- peace, to secure strategic bases, for the 
jnterchange of goods and services, to secure 
africa against communism, to help raise the 
standards of living of the African. Laudable 
as these reasons are, they stem from either a 
negative or materialistic approach to the 
problem. ae 

I think international questions might be 
approached by focusing much greater atten- 
tion on man himself than on the conditions 
) s life. 
© lel plead with you in America and 
Europe to help us in Africa first of all by ex- 
pressing your faith in us as belonging, like 
yourselves, to the “old proud pageant of 
“ae by your actions toward us, whether 
{in the New World or the Old, that you accept 
and believe in the fact that we all share a 
common humanity. That this can be done, 
and glimpses of what it could achieve, have 
been shown at this conference. 

We in Africa.can and will respond to the 
outstreached hand, our hearts can beat in 
tune to the warmth of friendship, our hands 
can turn to new skills, our minds are open 
to new ideas, 

This human approach does indeed involve 
practical tasks; but they will be rightly di- 
rected toward the achievement of a true and 
positive goal. 

I believe that the positive goal we must 
aim at is the creation of a world commu- 
nity of freemen, bound by ties of friendship 
and mutual respect, united by fundamental 
agreement in the democratic way of life, and 
by faith in the equality and dignity of man, 
freely cooperating for the enrichment of hu- 
man life by the unhindered interchange of 
our diverse gifts. 

To aid in this common purpose we in Africa 
offer our richest potential—the unpredictable 
mystery of our manhood and womanhood. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”” 


We ask you to help us through the com- 
munication of ideas of skills, and the inter- 
change of goods and services, on the basis 
of our common humanity, to develop our 
human potential; we shall then together 
solve not only the problems of Africa, but 
also through the links of friendship, indeed 
of brotherhood, that we shall thus forge, we 
may discover a new way of creating a world 
society in which homo sapiens may live a 
richer, fuller life, free from war, and from 
the haunting fear of annihilation. 

We in Africa contemplate the future with 
hope, because we believe mankind will rise 
to the challenge of our time, by recognizing 
our common humanity and by shouldering 


the responsibilities that that recognition en- - 


tails. We are happy to have evidence that 
America, this great Nation that has won for 
herself the leadership of the world; intends 
to play a leading role in this the heroic ad- 
venture of building a world community of 
freemen freely associatéd for the realization 
of man’s highest aspirations. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Approved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
Teiterate my firm belief that the passage 


of the St. Lawrence seaway legislation 
by the 83d Congress was an excellent step 
toward advancement of international 
trade and improved business for all the 
Great Lakes ports in this country. 

I am particularly interested in the 
great port of Erie, and I feel that when 
the St. Lawrence seaway is completed 
that many of the foreign ships will have 
Erie as their destination, and others will 
follow their lead, because of the great 
potential of the Erie Harbor and its vast 
mooring possibilities whereby many ships 
can have secure anchorage without 
facing bad seas. 

I look forward to the railroads being 
the beneficiaries of shipments into Erie, 
and I predict that their tonnage will in- 
crease manyfold after the seaway is 
opened and the ships begin making Erie 
Harbor their port. 

I sincerely hope that many Members 
of Congress will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to inspect the Erie Harbor 
and learn for themselves the great poten- 
tial that lies ahead for our part of the 
country through legislation that made 
the St. Lawrence seaway possible. 


The Republican Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20,.1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Republicans always run on their rec- 
ord. 

The record of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress is outstanding. 

The record of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is praiseworthy. 

Together, in 2 years, the Congress and 
the administration have cut the cost of 
Government $64 billion. 

Taxes have been reduced by $7.4 billion. 

The first revision of our system of taxation 
in more than three-fourths of a century has 
been enacted. The purpose was to cure in- 
equalities and to give help to the average 
American, the widows, the aged, the retired, 
and the parents of children in school. 

The enactment of a new social security 
law covering an additional 10 million Amer- 
icans and increasing benefits for 6.5 million 
already covered. 

The enactment of the largest highway pro- 
gram in the history of the Nation, and re- 
turning to the States practically all of the 
gasoline taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The enactment of a lease-purchase bill 
which will permit the Government to own 
public buildings now being leased, without 
additional national cost. Within 25 years 
this will add several billion dollars to the 
assets of the Federal Government and permit 
the Government to give better service. 

The omnibus flood control bill of more 
than a billion dollars will increase the facili- 
ties of water transportation in all parts of 
the United States, improve rivers and har- 
bors, and add to our flood-control projects. 
In this bill, among many other approvals, 


Pennsylvania was authorized $91 million for 
deepening the Delaware River channel from 
Philadelphia to Trenton. This is bound to 
create long-term employment and industrial 
development. 

The Eisenhower administration is clean- 
ing out communism in the United States. 
Exactly 2,429 doubtful risks have been re- 
moved from the employment of our Govern- 
ment. 

The internal security of our country has 
been strengthened by eight newly enacted 
anti-Communist laws. 

The Communist Party has been outlawed. 

Labor unions whose membership has be- 
come Communist infiltrated will not. be 
recognized by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Peacetime spying has been made a capital 
offense. 

The statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage was eliminated. 

Our defense plants will be protected from 
Communist infiltration by a rigid system of 
security. ' 

Unemployment compensation coverage 
was increased. 

The atomic energy law was revised to per- 
mit development and use of atomic energy 
by private industry. 

The hospital construction program of $182 
million was approved. 

The Small Business Administration was 
established on a permanent basis. 

Federal equity. in submerged lands beyond 
State boundaries was established. 

The housing program was approved, 
stimulating home ownership and encourag- 
ing the modernization and repair of homes. 

A new agricultural law was enacted to 
protect farmers on the price of things they 
sell and to develop export markets for 
American farm produéts. 

The $1.3 billion farm-surplus program for 
disposal abroad was adopted. 

Twelve new reorganization plans were 
enacted to provide for greater Government 
economy and efficiency. 

Benefits to veterans and their families 
have been increased. 

The customs code was revised and 
amended to elirainate inequities and in- 
efficiency. 

Wage, price, rent, and materials controls 
were ended. 

Foreign aid was revised, with provision 
for a large percentage of aid in the form 
of loans rather than grants. 

Defense was strengthened, but military 
spending was reduced. 

The Eisenhower administration, by firm- 
ness of policy, is transferring our country 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
The unemployment, regardless of the fact 
that our population has increased 31.5 
million since 1939, is one-third of what it 
was at that time under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Through the wise leadership of the Eisen- 
hower administration we attained peace. 
The Korean Defense Pact was ratified. 

Now let us look at our State. During the 
last 94 years, the Republicans have been in 
power 82 years. What has been the result? 

Our taxes are lower per capita than three- 
quarters of the States. 

Our rivers and harbors have been im- 
proved and cleaned of pollution. 

Our systems of public welfare, aid to the 
blind, public health, and public education 
are looked upon by most States in the Union 
as standards of excellence. 

By careful administration we have en- 
couraged agriculture, labor, and industry. 

We had the first compensation laws in 
the United States. 

We have the finest transportation system 
in the country. 

We have the finest highway system of 
any State and the greatest mileage of im- 
proved highways in America. 

We have a greater diversity of industry 
than any similar area in the world. 
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We have 170,000 family-sized farms. 

Our workmen are more highly skilled than 
those to be found anywhere else. 

We have more churches and accredited 
colleges than any other State in the Union. 

All these combined make us the arsenal 
of democracy and a mighty cultural, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial empire 
without equal. 

Do we want to take a chance on return- 
ing to the theory of tax and tax and spend 
and spend? 

Do we want higher taxes? 

Do we want corruption in Government 
with Communists and fellowtravelers in high 
places? 

Do we want controls on our business and 
our natural resources? 

Do we want an administration that says 
taxes can be reduced without reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures? 

This is demagoguery of the worst order— 
it is impossible to reduce taxes unless Gov- 
ernment expenditures and commitments are 
correspondingly curtailed. 

The Republicans in Pennsylvania and 
America have a great record on which to run. 
The Republican record over the-years has 
been one of great accomplishments. 

The 2 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration have been years of great accomplish- 
ment in the finest Republican traditions. 

Seldom in history has so much been done 
for the people in so short a time. 

We stand at the threshold of a great new 
era in America. 

The long-range, far-sighted Republican 
program for Pennsylvania and for our Na- 
tion must go forward vigorously and forth- 
rightly with a Republican President, a Re- 
publican Congress, a Republican Governor, 
and a Republican legislature. 





The Outstanding Accomplishments of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, ‘under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following outstanding ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress: 

First. Two million six thousand dol- 
lars authorized for preservation of 
Presque Isle Peninsula in Erie, Pa. 

Second. Appropriation of approxi- 
mately $300,000 for improvement and re- 
pair of Erie Airport. 

Third. Approval of $500,000 multiple- 
purpose building for Sharon, Pa. 

Fourth. Income taxes cut 10 percent; 
excise taxes cut 50 percent; tax law re- 
vised. Total tax saving $7.4 billion. 

Fifth. Korean war ended. Seized ini- 
tiative for peace; new foreign policy 
based on firmness and strength. 

Sixth. Appropriations for 1954—55 cut 
$64 billion below appropriations of pre- 
vious Congress in 1952-53. 

Seventh. Federal spending in 1953-54 
= $6.7 billion below amount spent in 

52-53. 


Eighth. Social-security coverage ex- 
tended to 10 million more citizens and 
benefits increased. Unemployment in- 


surance expanded to 4 million more 
persons, 
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Ninth. Communist Party stripped of 
all legal rights and Red infiltration of 
unions checked; 50 Communist Party 
leaders convicted; 93 alien subversives 
deported; 62 organizations added to sub- 
versive list; 2,486 security risks separated 
from Government service. 

Tenth. More State control provided 
for modern highway program of almost 
$2 billion in 1956 and 1957. 

Eleventh. New farm price program 
adopted to protect farmers and develop 
exports of farm products. 

Twelfth. St. Lawrence seaway ap- 
proved, 

Thirteenth. Stronger defense program 
adopted. Heavier reliance on atomic 
weapons and airpower. Air Force Acad- 
emy established. 

Fourteenth. Wage, price, rent, and 
materials controls ended. 

Fifteenth. New housing program raises 
limits on Government-insured home 
mortgages, lowers down payments, makes 
home ownership easier for thousands. 

Sixteenth. Investigations underway 
into 200 housing frauds; 23 FHA per- 
sonnel convicted, 34 indicted. 

Seventeenth. Foreign aid for 1954-55 
$6 billion below 1952-53. Greater em- 
phasis on military aid and loans. 

Eighteenth. Health research funds in- 
creased. Three-year, $182 million hos- 
pital program adopted. 

Nineteenth. Atomic-energy law re- 
vised. 

Twentieth. Segregation ended in 
Armed Forces, VA hospitals, Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Twenty-first. Reorganization plans 
adopted. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare created. 

Twenty-second. RFC abolished. 
Small Business Administration estab- 
lished. Federai operations competing 
with private enterprise sold or abolished. 

Twenty-third. Offshore tidelands re- 
stored to States; Federal rights safe- 
guarded. 

Twenty-fourth. Trade Agreements Act 
extended to 1955; $1.3 billion program 
adopted for disposal abroad of farm 
surpluses; Customs. Code revised. 

Twenty-fifth. Two hundred and six- 
teen thousand two hundred and forty- 
ee unnecessary Federal jobs abol- 
is ‘ 





Humphrey Anti-Communist Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from a recent issue of the Journal pub- 
lished in Watson, Minn. 

There being no objc__.__.. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


September 15 


HUMPHREY ANTI-COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 


Effective, courageous, anticommunism js 
thoroughly consistent with intelligent, sin. 
cere liberalism. 

Totalitarianism is the greatest enemy to 
liberal democratic institutions. : 

It is the liberal who should be the most 
sensitive to the threat of domestic and inter. 
national communism. 

In acting constructively, concisely, ang 
directly against specific members of the 
Communist Party, Senator Humpurey, as qa 
leading spokesman of American liberal de. 
mocracy, has performed a great service to 
his country, to his political principles and to 
the Democratic Party. 

He has assumed in behalf of respohsible 
and honest American politics the reins of 
leadership in the fight against communism. 
In his person and through his activities, the 
struggle for democratic survival and for the 
growth of the democratic spirit is united 
through effective positive programs for equa) 
social and economic opportunities for a)! 
Americans regardless of race, color, or creed, 
together with necessary protective program 
against internal and external subversion of 
democracy. 

The growth of democracy and the protec- 
tion of democracy are both essential to sur- 
vival. 

Senator HuMpuHREY represents both ob- 
jectives, in his political life. In so doing, 
he is undermining the effectiveness of po- 
litical demagogues in the American body 
politic and is helping to strengthen the 
fabric of American democracy. 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 


Senator HumpHurey on August 12 offered 
in the Senate a proposal to declare the Com- 
munist Party an illegal conspiracy working 
in cooperatiori with a foreign power, to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. 

In explaining his amendment, Senator 
Houmpnmrey declared that such a conspiracy 
should not under our laws receive immunity 
or otherwise be free of the consequences 
of its position simply by attaching to itself 
the label of “political party.” 

Under our laws, political parties receive 
rights and privileges in a democracy. These 
rights and privileges belong to a political 
party—but not to an illegal] subversive con- 
spiracy. The Communist Party, Senator 
HUMPHREY’s proposal stated, did not meet 
the standards of a political party in a democ- 
racy in that it did not compete for votes, did 
not. attempt to achieve success by depending 
on majority support, was not subject to 
membership control, and was part of an in- 
ternational hostile force aimed at subvert- 
ing the democratic processes of our system. 

Senator HuMPHurReyY’s proposal provided 
that the Communist Party, or any other 
name that the Communist movement might 
call itself, was to be outlawed. It further 
provided that any members of the Commu- 
nist Party who “knowingly, willfully, and 
intentionally” joins or remains a member 
with knowledge of the purposes of the party 
was guilty of a crime as a part of that illegal 
subversive conspiracy. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


It is Senator Humpurey’s judgment based 
upon consultation with leading Washington 
attorneys that his measure to outlaw the 
Communist Party is not only desirable, but 
also constitutional. 

When he drafted his resolution the first 
member of the Senate to whom he tock the 
resolution for consultation and discussion 
was his colleague, Senator Morsz, of Ore- 
gon, noted constitutional lawyer and noted 
dean of the University of Oregon Law School. 
Senator Morse not only enthusiastically 4p- 
proved of the bill, but asked for the privi- 
lege of cosponsoring it. He was seon joined 
with 18 Members of the Senate who asked 
for the opportunity to cosponsor it. 
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It is the opinion of the leading Washing- 
ton attorneys that a democratic system has 
the legal and constitutional right to defend 
itself against internal subversion. The evi- 
dence that the Communist Party is an in- 
ternational conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence is overwhelming. Judicial de- 
cisions support this view. 

It is likewise clear that this action is in 
no way @ precedent by which the Congress 
could or would illegalize other political 
parties or movements, for the Humphrey pro- 
posal specifically points out that the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party in the 
legal or democratic sense of the word. The 
Congress, therefore is not outlawing a po- 
litical party—it is outlawing an international 
subversive conspiracy. 

The Humphrey proposal is not a violation 
of our judicial civil liberties in that it ad- 
dresses itself solely to “members of the 
Communist Party who knowingly, willfully, 
and intentionally join the party with knowl- 
edge of its purposes.” This is a specific 
application designed to relate to specific 
membership and thus participation in a 
conspiracy. It provides no basis for its ap- 
plication against monmembers or against 
people who innocently and unknowingly 
join. It does not scatter its shots, and does 
not endanger any individual other than a 
member of the Communist Party. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Senator HumpHrREY would have preferred 
to have his proposal and other similar anti- 
subversive proposals referred to an impartial, 
scholarly, and respectable commission to be 
appointed by the President and the Con- 
gress. It was his feeling that the political 
atmosphere in the Congress at this time was 
such that it might be best to have these 
serious proposals affecting our national wel- 
fare and our constitutional liberties dis- 
cussed in an area free from political pres- 
sures and critical tensions. He,. therefore, 
joined Senator Macnuson in support of an 
amendment designed to refer this whole 
question to a commission which would make 
recommendations to the Congress after the 
elections. It was his belief that there was 
a tendency on the part of a great many Re- 
publicans to keep communism as a political 
issue in the campaign, and- there was a 
tendency on the part of a great many Demo- 
crats to resent what they considered to be 
this “unfair” Republican political strategy. 
Nevertheless, the administration leadership 
in the Senate insisted upon defeating the 
Magnuson amendment, and insisted upon 
acting on antisubversive legislation in the 
present atmosphere. With that decision 
made, Senator HumpnHrey felt that he could 
not in good conscience bind himself from 
carrying a legislative proposal that he consid- 
ered to be in the national interest—name- 
ly, the proposal to illegalize the Communist 
Party. After a series of votes both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly supported the Humphrey pro- 
posal, 

THE EFFECT OF THE HUMPHREY LAW 

A recent editorial in the New York Times 
stated: 

“Many people believe that it might be ap- 
proaching the Communist problem more 
frankly and openly to outlaw the party itself 
as the conspiracy it is, in accordance with 
the sanctions now applied so universally 
to party members. It does not seem impos- 
sible to find a constitutional way of doing 
this.” 

The Communist Party has attacked the 
Humphrey proposal in strong terms. There 
is reason to believe they consider the Hum- 
phrey proposal to be a serious threat to their 
activities in the United States. 

Officials in the Justice Department state 


that the Humphrey proposal will strengthen 
the antisubversive activities of the United 
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States Government. In declaring the Com- 
munist Party to be an illegal conspiracy, the 
Humphrey proposal strengthens the applica- 
tion of the Smith Act when that act is ap- 
plied against members of the Communist 
Party. In declaring the Communist Party 
to be organized to overthrow the United 
States Government by force and violence, 
the Humphrey proposal is making it pos- 
sible for the Justice Department to require 
members of the Communist Party to con- 
form to the requirements of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 without further delay. 

It has been argued that the Humphrey 
proposal, although legal, is undesirable in 
that it will tend to drive the Communist 
Party underground and make it more difficult 
for the FBI to do its job. This argument 
was seriously considered by Senator Hum- 
PHREY and his colleagues, but the evidence 
was overwhelming that the consideration did 
not apply. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the various 
Attorneys General and leading Members of 
Congress have all testified to the effect in 
recent years that the Communist Party is 
already now underground specifically as a 
result of the Smith Act and since the passage 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950. The 
Humphrey proposal recognizes the fact that 
the Communist movement in the main op- 
erates underground and adds to the arsenal 
of our Government another legal weapon 
with which to defeat the Communist con- 
spiracy. 





Veterans’ Legislation in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, from the 
earliest days of our country there has 
been a consciousness of the sacrifices 
made by the veterans of our Armed 
Forces, and the Nation’s gratitude has 
been expressed in the form of various 
special programs designed for relief, pro- 
tection, and benefit for them and their 
dependents. 


In reviewing the history of legislation 
pertaining to veterans and their depend- 
ents, we are impressed with two funda- 
mental principles firmly established by 
the Congress of the United States: First, 
the recognition of a Federal obligation 
to provide liberal benefits for those who 
bore the ardors of service and their de- 
pendents; and, second, a constructive 
progress in development of the system 
of benefits to meet changed conditions 
and resultant needs. 


It may be of interest as indicating the 
magnitude of the Government’s under- 
takings for its veterans and their de- 
pendents to point out a few figures on 
expenditures and numbers participating 
in some of the major programs. 

As of July 31, 1954, there were 20,903,- 
000 estimated living veterans. Then 
there were 3,378,270 cases of living and 
deceased veterans on the active compen- 
sation, pension, and retirement rolls of 
the Veterans’ Administration. More 
than $25 billion have been expended 
through the Veterans’ Administration 
and its predecessor agencies for these 
benefits alone. 
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More than 8,000,000 veterans have 
taken some GI bill training with a direct 
expenditure by the Government of more 
than $1414 billion... More than 600,000 
disabled veterans have participated in 
the vocational rehabilitation program 
for the World War II and Korean conflict 
group at a direct cost of more than $112 
billion. 

Disbursements for unemployment and 
self-employment allowances for World 
War II veterans approached $4 billion. 

More than 34% million loans have been 
guaranteed or insured under the GI bill, 
most of them being loans for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes. The 
default rate on these loans has been very 
small, a record of which the Government 
may well be proud as indicating the high 
character of its veteran population. 

The story is not one that can be told 
merely in terms of laws, numbers, or 
dollars. The whole story can only be 
found in the hearts and minds of the 
great numbers of men and women whore 
bodies have been healed, whose minds 
have been improved, whose hands have 
been trained, whose families have been 
aided and protected, and whose oppor- 
tunities to regain and maintain their 
positions as self-reliant, happy, and use- 
ful citizens have been made possible by 
a grateful Government and a grateful 
people. 

I deem it a high privilege and a dis- 
tinct honor to be a part of this move- 
ment as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In my work with this com- 
mittee I have discovered how much it 
has ‘contributed toward the building of 
this great structure of veterans’ benefits. 
The traditions of the committee impel 
it to look continually to the welfare of 
the veteran and his dependents and to 
strive tirelessly toward providing and 
perfecting sound legislative provisions in 
their behalf. 

As evidence of the earnest desire of 
the committee to safeguard the legiti- 
mate interests of our veterans, we have 
in the 83d Congress reported favorably 
to the House of Representatives 36 bills 
of which 25 are now law, 2 have passed 
the House and are pending in the Sen- 
ate, and 14 remain on the House Calen- 
dars. I shall not try to cover all of 
these proposals, but would like to men- 
tion some of the important measures. 

One of these enactments increases by 
5 percent all basic and certain special 
monthly wartime rates of disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. An 
increase from $75 to $87 monthly is pro- 
vided in the wartime rate of death com- 
pensation for a widow without children, 
and from $60 to $75 monthly for a de- 
pendent mother or father or if both are 
dependent from $35 to $40 each. The 
peacetime rates of death compensation 
are in all cases 80 percent of the wartime 
rates—Public Law 695, 83d Congress, 
approved August 28, 1954. 

Similarly, one of these laws increased 
by 5 percent all monthly rates of pen- 
sion—nonservice connected—payable to 
war veterans and their dependents, with 
few minor exceptions—Public Law 698, 
83d Congress, approved August 28, 1954. 
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Another measure which was first con- 
sidered and reported by our committee, 
in effect, freezes a rating of total dis- 
ability or permanent total disability for 
compensation, pension, or insurance 
purposes if the veteran’s rating has been 
continuously in force for 20 or more 
years—Public Law 311, 83d Congress, ap- 
proved March 17, 1954. 

One of these laws provides that on 
and after June 27, 1950, and prior to a 
date thereafter to be determined by the 
President or the Congress, any person 
who suffers a disability in line of duty, 
and not the result of his or her own mis- 
conduct while en route under orders to 
report to a place for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry upon active duty, or 
while at such place or en route home, 
shall be considered to have incurred 
such disability in active service in the 
Armed Forces. This places the veterans 
of the Korean conflict on a parity with 
veterans of World Wars I and II in this 
regard—Public Law 463, 83d Congress, 
approved June 30, 1954. 

A bill from our committee, which be- 
came law, provides that any person with 
service of at least 90 days in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps who, prior to the 
establishment of the Women’s Army 
Corps, was honorably discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty render- 
ing her unfit to perform further service 
in the Corps shall be deemed to have 
been in active military service for the 
purposes of laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration—Public Law 
650, 83d Congress, approved August 24, 
1954. 

Another law, flowing from a bil] re- 
ported by the committee July 19, 1954, 
extends by 1 year the time for initiating 
and completing courses under the Ko- 
rean GI bill, thereby allowing 3 years 
in which to start such courses instead 
of the prior limitation of 2 years. It 
also extends from 7 to 8 years the period 
following discharge or release from serv- 
ice or following termination of the 
period beginning June 27, 1950, which- 
ever is the eariier, within which a vet- 
eran must complete his education or 
training. Further, it grants trainees 
under Public Law 16, 78th Congress, who 
have been prevented from completing 
training by reason of disability or cor- 
rection of discharge 4 additional years 
to complete their courses—Public Law 
610, 83d Congress, approved August 20, 
1954. 

Provision was made for the automatic 
renewal of level premium term insur- 
ance at the expiration of the 5-year 
term. This is a definite protection to 
insured veterans who otherwise might 
fail to take timely action to continue 
their policies—Public Law 148, 83d Con- 
gress, approved July 23, 1953. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been especially vigilant concerning 
the hospital and medical treatment 
rights of veterans. It has been anxious 
to see that no unwarranted curb be 
placed on these rights. The Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals, of which I am a 
member, held lengthy hearings on the 
matter in 1953 at which veterans’ organ- 
izations and other groups were repre- 
sented. 
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Shortly after the adoption of House 
Resolution 34, authorizing the commit- 
tee to make an inspection of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, our subcommittee 
on hospitals devised a comprehensive 
questionnaire which was submitted to 
each one of the 161 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration installations throughout the 
country. This questionnaire asked such 
pertinent questions as the average 
length of stay, the actual number of pa- 
tients in the hospital at the time, the 
number of consultants, the number of at- 
tending physicians, the type of hospital 
care provided, and so forth. The data 
from the replies were published as House 
Committee Print 53, together with a se- 
ries of 15 tables prepared at the subcom- 
mittee’s request by the Bureau of the 
Census. This study has been acclaimed 
as one of the best documents ever pre- 
pared in this field. 

You are aware, of course, of the form 
P-10 addendum which was adopted by 
the Veterans’ Administration requiring 
the listing of assets and liabilities in non- 
service-connected cases. By a resolution 
of March 24, 1954, the committee recog- 
nized that this addendum does not pre- 
clude hospitalization for needy cases, ex- 
pressed its approval of present unlimited 
hospitalization for service-connected 
veterans, urged cooperation of all con- 
cerned in the new admission policy to 
give it a fair trial before any final conclu- 
sion is reached on its feasibility, resolved 
that no legislation be considered until 
the effect of the new policy is determined, 
registered approval of the continued 
hospitalization of non-service-connected 
neuropsychiatric and tubercular veter- 
ans, and declared approval of the con- 
tinued hospitalization of other non-serv- 
ice-connected veteran groups where beds 
are available and the veteran does not 
have the ability to pay for private hos- 
pitalization. 

Legislation enacted in the 83d Con- 
gress, other than that mentioned as 
emanating from the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but which nonetheless had 
the consideration of the members of the 
committee, included the following as 
salient measures: 

The Housing Act of 1954 which made 
various provisions affecting loan assist- 
ance under the GI bill, including the 
extension of the $7,500 home-loan guar- 
anty provisions to loans for the altera- 
tion, improvement, or repair of veterans’ 
homes under certain conditions, and 
provisions for warranty by the seller or 
builder that a family dwelling of a cer- 
tain type substantially conforms with 
plans and specifications where loan guar- 
anty is to be made—Public Law 560, 83d 
Congress, approved August 2, 1954. 

On the ist of June of this year the 
President approved an enactment of 
Congress which changed the name of 
the annual legal holiday known as 
Armistice Day to a new name to be 
known as Veterans’ Day. On this annual 

“occasion we shall honor all of the vet- 
erans and all of those who have died in 
service, including those who served in 
the early wars, in World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and at other 
times and places. Thus, their supreme 
contribution to the survival and progress 
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of this Nation will always be recognized 
by every citizen—Public Law 380, 83q 
Congress, approved June 1, 1954, 

Still another law extends to the sons 
of persons who have died or who may 
die as a result of service in the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict the 
same opportunities for appointment to 
the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acad- 
emies as are now available to the sons 
of members of the Armed Forces who 
have died or who may die as a result of 
service in World Wars I and II—Public 
A 381, 83d Congress, approved June 3, 

The major benefits now available for 
veterans and their dependents include, 
first, compensation for wartime and 
peacetime veterans for disability or 
death due to service; second, pension for 
nonservice-conhected disability or death 
for wartime service, or service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and before such date as 
shall thereafter be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress; third, medical 
and domiliciary care by the Veterans’ 
Administration for service-connected 
disabilities or, under certain conditions, 
for nonservice-connected disability for 
veterans who served during a war, or on 
or after June 27, 1950, or if discharged 
for line of duty disability or if in receipt 
of compensation for service-connected 
disability; fourth, outpatient treatment 
for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities at Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals or clinics or from approved pri- 
vate physicians, all Spanish-American 
War veterans being presumed to have 
service-connected disabilities for this 
purpose; fifth, vocational rehabilitation 
to overcome a handicap because of a 
compensable service-connected disabil- 
ity for veterans of World War II and 
those serving on or after June 27, 1950; 
sixth, education and training regardless 
of service connection for veterans of 
World War II and those who served on 
or after June 27, 1950; seventh, guaran- 
teed or insured home, farm, or business 
loans under title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, as amended, for vet- 
erans of World War II or with service 
on or after June 27, 1950, and unre- 
married widows of such veterans who 
died of a service-connected condition; 
eighth, United States Government life 
insurance, issued prior to April 25, 1951, 
for World War I veterans, but no such 
new insurance may be issued since April 
25, 1951, except in certain specified 
cases; ninth, National Service life in- 
surance issued prior to April 25, 1951, 
and the issuance of such new insurance 
after that date in certain specified cases; 
tenth, free indemnity to survivors in the 
immediate family of persons dying in the 
Armed Forces on and after June 27, 1950, 
in the amount of $10,000, less any 
amount of Government insurance in 
force; eleventh, a contribution by the 
Government of $1,600 towards the pur- 
chase price of an automobile or other 
conveyance for veterans of World War 
II or those serving on or after June 27, 
1950, and who are entitled to compen- 
sation for the loss or permanerit loss of 
use, of one or both feet, or one or both 
hands, or for permanent visual impair- 
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ment of both eyes to a prescribed degree; 
and twelfth, for a war or peacetime vet- 
eran entitled to compensation for perma- 
nent and total directly service-connect- 
ed disability for loss or loss of use, of 
both legs due to certain specific condi- 
tions such as to prevent him from mov- 
ing about without the aid of braces, 
crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, a Fed- 
eral grant of not more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a specially adapted home 
or a maximum of $10,000 with which to 
buy or build a new home, or remodel an 
existing home, or pay off indebtedness on 
such a special home already acquired. 

We have today a system of veterans’ 
benefits which is without parallel in 
other nations. It is a shining mani- 
festation of the grateful spirit of the 
American people. It is a feature of our 
national life which is in keeping with 
the position of leadership which this 
country now occupies in the world. I 


_ know you will all join me in the high 


resolve that as a Nation we shall never 
forget the enduring patriotism of those 
who have so nobly served in our first line 
of defense. 





Report to My Constituents on the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress, which con- 
vened on January 3, 1953, is almost his- 
tory. It has been in session through 
two momentous and trying years—years 
of decision, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. As one who took an active 
role in many of the decisions which were 
made during that time, I would like to 
say that I am immensely proud at hav- 
ing been a Member of this distinguished 
House. 

At this time I would like to review 
briefly some of the highlights of the 83d 
session, for my colleagues and for the 
information of my constituents in the 
great 22d District of Ohio. 

With the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953, both the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government became a Republican re- 
sponsibility for the first time in two dec- 
ades. This responsibility was delegated 
to every member of the Republican 
Party, but most especially to those of us 
in the Congress who were given the im- 
mense task of writing legislation for 
some 160 million Americans. 

Majority responsibilities are consider- 
ably heavier both in Congress and in 
committee. On the floor one must take 
a far more active role on the many mat- 
ters that come before the Congress. In 
committee there are often chairmanships 
added to regular committee duties. 

Upon the convening. of the 83d Con- 
gress, I reassumed the chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on the Near East and 
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Africa and also became ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements, 
both of which are part of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I need 
not point out that the precarious situa- 
tion of international affairs put a gigan- 
tic burden on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and each of its subcommittees. 
This year, for instance, we sat in full 
committee for 46 days to consider the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. My Near 
East subcommittee was equally busy, 
for we were hearing, among others, two 
Assistant Secretaries of State for our 
area as well as various others of the 
State Department Foreign Service who 
came from and were going into those 
countries. 
EISENHOWER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message last January, said: 

Our position as a sovereign nation in rela- 
tionship to other sovereign nations over- 
shadows and influences every other problem 
to which this Government falls heir. 


When the new administration took of- 
fice in 1953, there were six major trouble 
areas in the world: One, Korea; two, 
Indochina; three, Iran; four, Guatemala; 
five, the Suez Canal area; and six, the 
European Defense Community area. The 
first two were major shooting wars. To- 
day there is no major war anywhere 
in the world. 

The carnage has stopped in Korea. 
The French are no longer fighting in 
Indochina, although the peace terms 
were not at all to our liking. However, 
we have made outstanding gains more 
recently when the United States joined 
seven other nations in signing the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty— 
which created SEATO—and the Pacific 
Charter to prevent further aggression. 
These treaties have been described as a 
triumph of American foreign policy in 
the Far East. In Iran, Mossadegh and his 
Communist friends in the Tudeh Party 
are no longer in control. The recent 
settlement of the oil problems, the with- 
drawal of the British from Suez, the con- 
ferences over the waters of the Jordan, 
all suggest that an era of prosperity is 
in the offing for the Near East. In 


Guatemala the dangerous Communist. 


stronghold was crushed. 

The 83d Congress showed its active 
support of the Eisenhower foreign policy. 
We passed the St. Lawrence seaway leg- 
islation, in which the people of Greater 
Cleveland took a very deep personal in- 
terest. This country and Canada have 
at last agreed formally to start joint con- 
struction of this project, which is vital 
not only to our security, but will be a 
great stimulant to our economy. 

Also in foreign policy, we passed a 
completely overhauled Mutual Security 
Act, which took a realistic view of the 
needs of our friends overseas. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


The achievements of this Congress in 
domestic legislation are all the more con- 
siderable in view of what we inherited. 
In the face of the inefficiency, waste, and 
even corruption which preceded us, we 
had to devote much time and effort to- 
ward establishing new patterns of effi- 
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ciency and economy which had been ab- 
sent from government for all too many 
years. 

In taxation, this Congress made some 
of its most signal achievements. We not 
only reduced burdensome taxes gener- 
ally, but in modernizing the antiquated 
tax structure we passed a human tax 
bill providing for many people in real 
need. I had worked hard and long to 
have exemptions for many thousands of 
police and fire widows living on the pit- 
tance of retirement income. It was de- 
lightful to see the Committee on Ways 
and Means include the spirit of my bill 
H. R. 379 into the tax bill which is now 
law. After years of effort on the part of 
many of us, there are now deductions for 
widows and widowers who must work 
to support their children. There are 
higher exemptions for parents whose 
children work, and higher deductions for 
medical expenses—a provision advocated 
by my son, the Honorable Otiver P. Bot- 
Ton. Moreover, the business and indus- 
try provisions of this tax law provided 
a psychological stimulus to our econ- 
omy which, I believe, we can credit with 
the healthy upturn in economic affairs 
now making itself felt. 

In defense, this Congress established 
an Air Force Academy; passed an Atomic 
Energy Act, which also holds great 
promise for future civilian development 
of that new source of energy; revised 
and tightened the espionage and sabo- 
tage laws; took pension rights away from 
the traitor Alger ‘Hiss and any other 
Federal employee convicted of a major 
crime; and passed a Defense Department 
appropriation bill which shifts some of 
the military emphasis toward airpower 
and new weapons. This last law pro- 
vided for an average military strength 


.twice what it was at the start of the 


Korean war. 


In social legislation, the 83d Congress 
showed a real appreciation for the needs 
of the American people. We authorized 
$60 million a year for each of the next 
3 years to assist the States in building 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and 
nursing“homes. Our State of Ohio will 
get about $2,250,000 of that sum. I 
voted in favor of a health reinsurance 
program, but it was defeated on a motion 
to recommit. In education we author- 
ized educational conferences, a National 
Advisory Committee on Education, and 
more educational research. I spent 
much time working for a better social- 
security system. We enacted legislation 
extending social security to millions more 
people and increasing benefits to all. 

Highways capable of handling in- 
creased motor traffic are of vital interest 
to every State. We enacted legislation 
to step up thé roadbuilding program, 
with an authorization for $800 million a 
year, of which Ohio will receive some 
$32 million, instead of the $22 million 
it now receives. 

Better housing has long been on my 
working schedules. . It became one of my 
principal efforts in this Corigress. It was 
@ fight every step of the way. But we 
succeeded in passing the Housing Act of 
1954, which will raise dwelling standards 
and help more of our people acquire their 
own homes. For communities such as 
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Cleveland this act will help in getting 
rid of slums and in improving older 
neighborhoods. Although we who voted 
for and fought for the President’s hous- 
ing program did not succeed in getting 
the full number of low-rent public hous- 
ing units passed for the 4-year period 
which the President requested, we did 
pass a bill which will give the adminis- 
tration the 35,000 housing units re- 
quested for this year. In my district, for 
instance, this will mean that there will 
be some 900 low-rent units into which we 
can move the families who will be dis- 
possessed in our slum-clearance pro- 
gram. 

In veterans’ affairs, this Congress in- 
creased by 5 percent pensions to war vet- 
erans with disabilities, and to their de- 
pendents. 

In agriculture, we passed the Presi- 
dent’s flexible price-support program. 
This will do much toward moving our 
surplus foods out of warehouses and into 
markets at lower prices which house- 
wives can pay. 

This is but the halfway mark of the 
Eisenhower Republican administration. 
If the President has in the 84th Congress 
a good majority to work with he will be 
able to go far along the road he has set 
his feet upon—a road which will insure 
to the rank and file of our people ever 
greater assurance that this is a country 
where all can find happiness and peace. 





Statement Condemning Persecution of 
Religion by the Communist Government 
of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF ‘OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, not so 
long ago the people of the free world 
were shocked upon hearing about the 
Russian Communists’ mistreatment of 
that great Polish patriot, Cardinal 
Wyszynski; When the Russian Com- 
munists found that they could not bend 
Cardinal Wyszynski to their evil will 
they resorted to their usual practice of 
house arrest followed by the disappear- 
ance of their opponent. Cardinal 
Wyszynski had no fear of the terror of 
the Kremlin and openly challenged the 
Communists for their persecution of 
religion and their oppression of the Po- 
lish people. For his courageous stand 
he paid the penalty of arrest and impris- 
onment. 

Right here in Washington the quisling 
Poles, who act as stooges for the Russian 
Communists, then carried on a propa- 
ganda program in the United States in 
an effort to convince the American peo- 
ple that the surviving Catholic bishops 
of Poland had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Communist occupiers of 
Poland—which would guarantee the 
peaceful coexistence between religion 
and communism in Poland. This action, 
of course. was a gross violation of the 
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rules of diplomacy and common decency. 

While it proved again that the so-called 

diplomatic missions of the satellite 

countries to the United States are noth- 

ing but spy and propaganda nests, I 

regret to say that no action has as yet 

been taken by the executive branch of 
our Government to correct this danger- 
ous situation. 

On the occasion of these events, 
which happened almost simultaneously, 
I joined with the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, the Honorable Estes 
KEFAUVER, in making a public statement 
condemning these actions of Communist 
aggression against the freedom-loving 
people of Poland. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Recorp the 
statement issued jointly by us at that 
time: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, OF 
‘TENNESSEE, AND CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL A. 
PEIGHAN, OF OHIO, CONDEMNING PERSECU- 
TION oF RELIGION BY THE COMMUNIST GOv- 
ERNMENT OF POLAND, OcTOBER 13, 1953 


The entire world has been shocked by the 
brutal action of the Polish Communist gov- 
ernment arbitrarily removing from office 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Po- 
land. This event took place oyer the week- 
end of September 26, 1953. This action was 
taken without formal charges being placed, 
without even the usual mock trial so charac- 
teristic of the Communist system. 

While the arbitrary removal of the cardinal 
as head of the Catholic Church in Poland 
has been cofirmed, a great deal of mystery 
remains concerning the manner in which it 
was carried out and where the Cardinal is 
presently detained. The Polish Government 
has broadcast a statement accusing the 
cardinal of violating the agreement of April 
1950 between the church and the govern- 
ment. This so-called agreement has been 
described as the modus vivendi through 
which the peaceful coexistence of church 
and state would be made possible. 


The Polish Embassy in Washington on 
September 26, 1953, released a statement 
which seeks to establish the concurrence of 
the remaining Catholic bishops in Poland 
with the removal from office of the cardinal. 
A reading of this press release shows that 
it is either a complete falsehood or some of 
the remaining bishops of Poland were forced 
to issue it under circumstances of extreme 
duress. The Polish Embassy is obviously 
engaged in a propaganda campaign to distort 
the facts and keep the real truth concerning 
their persecution of religion from the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Polish Ambassador to the United 
States has in the past several days sent to 
many if not all the Members of Congress an 
English edition of the Polish constitution. 
This is hardly a coincidence. It is tied 
directly with the case of Cardinal Wyszynski. 
On May 8, 1953, the Polish bishops confer- 
ence, of which Cardinal Wyszynski is chair- 
man, sent a long and historic memorandum 
to President Boleslaw Bierut. This mem- 
orandum sets forth the violations by the 
government of the modus vivendi agreement 
established in April 1950. It states in clear 
and courageous language the diabolical plan 
of the state to either completely destroy 
religion or make it a vassal servant of com- 
munism. More than anything else it reflects 
the heroic struggles of Christian life against 
atheistic communism in the battle now rag- 
ing in Poland. This historic document con- 
cludes with the following statement: “The 
Polish episcopate demands from the council 
of ministers that, in accordance with article 
32, point 7 of the constitution of the Polish 
People’s Republic, it undertake the defense 
of the rights of Catholics in the Polish 
People’s Republic.” 
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It is, therefore, hardly a coincidence that 
the Polish Ambassador to the United States 
should be giving wide distribution of English 
text copies of the constitution of the Com- 
munist Polish People’s Republic at this par. 
ticular time. It is apparent that he is taking 
an active part in the Polish Communist 
propaganda campaign here in America—cal. 
culated to deceive and mislead the American 
people. This is in violation of every accepted 
norm of diplomacy. What is more impor- 
tant is that this conspiracy must be brought 
to public attention and appropriate action 
taken by our Government. 

The violent persecution of religion in Po. 
land is a crime which must be vigorously 
condemned. Freedom of religion is a prime 
requisite to peace and those who violate it 
endanger the security of all freemen. A\]| 
Americans, no matter what their religious 
beliefs may be, will view the Communist ef- 
fort to stamp out religion in Poland as a 
threat to peace. 

The Government of the United States can 
perform a service to all mankind by exposing 
the Communist propaganda campaign being 
carried on in the United States through the 
Polish Embassy and by making an official 
protest against the diabolical persecution of 
religion now taking place in Poland. 





Accemplishments for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party has always been inter- 
ested in advancing the interests and wel- 
fare of veterans. 

Evidence of this is the new law en- 
acted this year granting a 5-percent in- 
crease in disability compensation for vet- 
erans. The new law also increases the 
rate of compensation for widows without 
children from $75 to $87 a month. De- 
pendent parents are increased $15 a 
month, from $60 to $75. Where both 
parents are living, payments are in- 
creased $5 a month to each, from $35 to 
$40. 

The Republican attitude toward vet- 
erans was expressed by President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the union message 
to Congress on February 2, 1953, when he 
said: 

Proper care of our uniformed citizens, and 
appreciation of the past service of our vet- 
erans are part of our accepted governmental 
responsibility. 


This Republican attitude has shown 
itself in the generous legislation enacted 
by the present Congress to benefit vet- 
erans. 

RECORD NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


The Republican veterans’ program in 
the 83d Congress provided more hospital 
beds and medical care for a greater num- 
ber of veterans than in any other year. 
In the first year under the new Repub- 
lican budget, fiscal 1954, the number of 
beds in operation was increased by near- 
ly 5,000 to a total of 114,315. An addi- 
tional increase of nearly 3,400 was pro- 
vided for fiscal 1955. Appropriations 
were made to cover 117,700 operating 
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The Republican administration has 
also provided money to give medical 
treatment to an additional 6,890 sick 
and injured veterans. Under the Repub- 
licans, this was increased to 102,370 in 
fiscal 1954, and to 105,100 in fiscal 1955. 

The Republican Congress has also pro- 
vided another important protection for 
sick and disabled veterans by prohibiting 
the Veterans’ Administration from 
transferring funds intended by Congress 
to be used for hospital facilities to other 
programs. 

The 83d Republican Congress has ap- 
propriated $33,032,875 a year more for 
veterans’ hospitals than the Democratic 
Congress did for the fiscal year 1953, 
and nearly $55 million a year more than 
the Truman appropriation for fiscal 1952. 

A VETERANS’ CHAMPION FOR VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Knowing the veteran and his problems 
intimately, President Eisenhower wanted 
a Veterans’ Administrator who shared 
this knowledge and understanding with 
him. He found the ideal candidate in 
Harvey V. Higley, of Marinette, Wis., a 
prominent industrialist who has been ac- 
tive in American Legion projects for 32 
years. 

Mr. Higley, a lieutenant in World War 
I, is a past departmental commander 
of the American Legion for Wisconsin. 
In 1921 he was chairman of a special 
committee which created the department 
service office of the American Legion. 
He is chairman of the American Legion 
Retirement Fund, and indicative of his 
interest in veterans, Mr. Higley is chair- 
man of the American Legion convales- 
cent camp at Lake Tomahawk, Wis. 

So favorably was the nomination of 
Mr. Higley greeted that the White House 
received telegrams of commendation 
from past and present national com- 
manders of the American Legion, 
AMVETS, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
All agreed that Mr. Higley was a sound 
selection whose service would redound 
to the benefit of veterans everywhere. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR VETERANS 


In line with its policy to help the vet- 
eran in every way possible, the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Congress 
have acted on many fronts. Here is the 
record of action taken by the President 
and the Congress in behalf of the veteran 
population: 

First. Approved an appropriation of 
$3,977,000,000 for fiscal 1954, and $3,796,- 
652,800 for fiscal 1955, for the Veterans’ 
Administration, to be used for medical, 
hospital, and other benefits, for com- 
pensation and pensions, for readjust- 
ment benefits, and miscellaneous func- 
tions, 

Second. Enacted two extensions of au- 
thority of the VA to make direct home 
loans in nonmetropolitan areas to vet- 
erans who are unable to get private 
financing. The legislation provides a 
total of $250 million to be used for such 
—_ loans during fiscal years 1954 and 

955. , 

Third. Approved simplification of 
procedures in the handling of veterans’ 
life insurance policies. The measure 
provides for automatic renewal of 5-year 
term policies, and eliminates the send- 
ing of premium-due notices. It will save 
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an estimated $600,000 a year and give 
veterans better service. 

Fourth. Continued the so-called 
Missing Persons Act to February 1, 
1954. The legislation provided for con- 
tinuance of paychecks and family allot- 
ments for approximately 11,000 Korean 
war prisoners or soldiers who were miss- 
ing in action. 

Fifth. Extended the privilege of free 
postage to veterans hospitalized outside 
the United States as a result of service 
in Korea. 

Sixth. Extended to veterans of the 
Korean war the same preferences in 
occupancy of public housing as other 
veterans possess. 

Seventh. Facilitated the appointment 
of veterans who lost civil-service oppor- 
tunities due to service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950. 

Eighth. Approved legislation provid- 
ing an additional $75 million to pay 
World War II veterans for compulsory 
labor or inhumane treatment suffered as 
prisoners of war. 

Ninth. Passed legislation providing 
that all types of tuberculosis among vet- 


erans causing 10 percent or more dis- - 


ability within 3 years of separation from 
service shall be presumed to be service 
connected. 

Tenth. Passed legislation defining the 
preferential status of veterans in Fed- 
eral employment. 

Eleventh. Enacted a law prohibiting 
reduction of veterans’ disability ratings 
which have been in effect for 20 years 
or more. 

Twelfth. Enacted a law to restore eli- 
gibility for outpatient dental care to 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
veterans receiving vocational training 
under Public Law 16 of the 78th Con- 
gress. 

Thirteenth. Authorized veterans’ ben- 
efits to persons disabled in connection 
with reporting for induction into the 
Armed Forces. 

Fourteenth. Extended for 1 year the 
time during which veterans may initiate 
courses of training under the Korean GI 
bill of rights. Veterans may now begin 
training up to 3 years after discharge— 
formerly eligibility was limited to 2 
years—and they have until 8 years after 
discharge to complete their training— 
formerly only -7 years was allowed. 





Pelly Pledges Continued Pay Effort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the move 
to obtain passage of the pay raise bill 
for postal and classified civil-service 
workers, I have been in the forefront. 
At this time, I pledge to the thousands 
of people in my congressional district 
to vigorously continue my efforts in their 
behalf. 

Congress recognizes the fairness of the 
raise at this time. To tie in needed rev- 
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enues with the needed pay raise is un- 
fair. Two wrongs will not make a right. 
The Post Office Department needs more 
revenue, and Government employees are 
entitled to more pay, but there should 
be no connection between the two. 

Congress further realizes the need of 
an increase in pay for all Government 
employees and, in my opinion, they will 
receive it next January, if not during 
this session of the Congress. As for in- 
creased revenue, that is a matter which 
should be handled separately. 

Again, I reiterate my pledge. I will 
unrelentingly pursue my efforts for a 
pay raise for all Government employees. 





Farm Surpluses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is after much serious thought that I 
come before the membership of the 
House to make a final statement in this 
session of my position upon the very 
difficult problem of farm surpluses. Let 
me first state that the American people 
are very fortunate in that this is a prob- 
lem of surpluses rather than of deficien- 
cies. This fact alone prevents the prceb- 
lem from becoming serious rather than 
simply difficult. At least it is not neces- 
sarily serious and can become-so only by 
neglect or mishandling on the part of 
the people and the Government of the 
United States. 

Let us review briefly the situation: 
From year to year, throughout the his- 
tory of the country, the farmers of the 
Nation have produced more food and 
fiber than was necessary to feed and 
clothe the people. It was therefore nec- 
essary to find a market abroad for the 
surpluses. Now it is a well-known prin- 
ciple of economics that, barring govern- 
mental interference, the selling price of 
a surplus article determines the domestic 
price. For this reason, because there 
was no effective action taken by the 
Government of the United States to con- 
trol the price of the surplus of farm 
products up to the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the 
farmers of the Nation were compelled by 
economic factors to accept for their 
products whatever price they would com- 
mand in the free, competitive market of 
the world. This was the situation of 
agriculture as a part of the overail 
American economy during the 144 years 
from the inauguration of Washington to 
the passage of the AAA in the first ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Rooseveit. 

During all this time the American 
people, in their desire to build up a 
manufacturing industry so as to be in- 
dependent of any foreign nation, enacted 
protective and sometimes prohibitive 
tariff laws to shut out or limit foreign 
competition with our domestic manu- 
facturers. This policy greatly increased 
the cost of living to every person residing 
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in the United States, and became a hard- 
ship upon those not directly benefited 
by the increased price of manufactured 
goods. 

There can be no doubt that there was 
an indirect benefit accruing to every seg- 
ment of society. For instance, the 
manufacturer of steel products, because 
of the increased price at which he sold 
his goods, could afford to pay a higher 
wage to his employees. But did he do 
it? To a limited degree, yes. The 
American worker in the steel mills did 
receive a higher wage than those of 
Great Britain or Germany for similar 
work, but the difference was not to a 
degree commensurate with the higher 
cost of living. The truth is that the 
American employers in industry encour- 
aged and fostered immigration into this 
country of cheap European labor so as 
to hold down the cost of their labor re- 
gardless of the profits accruing to indus- 
try. This led to great economic injus- 
tice and inequality. It produced in our 
Nation Fifth Avenues of wealth and 
pride and arrogance and poverty rows 
of poverty and hopelessness and degre- 
dation. Inevitably, in a country of 
freedom of speech and assembly, the 
downtrodden people, sooner or later, will 
find a leadership and unite to demand 
redress of their wrongs. 

It was out of this situation, long 
drawn out, that the great organizations 
of laboring men and women arose in the 
closing decades of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th century. It wasa 
momentous struggle often marked by 
violence as the opposing forces of or- 
ganized industry threw roadblocks into 
every line of advance in a determined 
effort to prevent united action on the 
part of the employees. I well remember 
as a boy reading of the Chicago mas- 
sacre and the homestead strikes in 
which blood was spilled and lives were 
lost. What progress has been made. 
We now read in the preamble to our 
National Labor Relations Act the state- 
ment that the right of labor to unite and 
bargain collectively is fully recognized. 

But it was not to give a brief summary 
of the history of organized labor that I 
set myself to write this statement for 
the Recorp. It was rather to place be- 
fore the House the situation of that other 
segment of the people who do a great 
part of the manual labor of the Nation— 
the farmers and the farm families. The 
farmer and the farm family have always 
been the hardest working, poorest-paid, 
segment of the Nation. Even at its worst, 
day labor was better paid than was agri- 
culture. The farmer has survived and 
sometimes even prospered, in spite of his 
disadvantages. In some respects he was 
in an enviable situation. He was iso- 
lated. He needed little expensive cloth- 
ing. He could produce nearly all his 
food. He could deny his children edu- 
cational opportunities without too much 
criticism. He could work the whole fam- 
ily in his enterprise, and he did. He was 
in a favorable position to produce and 
rear a large family, and this also he did; 
that is, until recently. He was in busi- 
ness for himself, and he therefore had 
some feeling of independence. He could 
plant what he wanted to plant and as 
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much as he wanted to plant. His wages 
were tied up in the products he produced 
and to realize on them all he had to do 
was to haul them to market and ask the 
dealer what he would give for them. 
It was as simple as that. No worry about 
what he should pay for the shoes for his 
children—they wore shoes in the winter- 
time—all he had to do was to ask the 
merchant. No worry about what the 
wife should receive for her butter and 
eggs. \It was only necessary to ask the 
merchant. No worry about the price of 
corn and wheat. The dealer at the ele- 
vator could look at the Liverpool quota- 
tions, subtract the required number of 
cents, and tell him to a penny. And 
everybody seemed to envy the farmer for 
his independence. He did not need to 
know anything about markets or to 
worry about the price he should get or 
the price he should pay. All he needed 
was a strong back and a willingness to 
submit to economic servitude. What if 
they were called “clodhoppers” and 
“hayseeds’’ when they went to the city. 
And many a town or city boy regretted 
the time when he was too close to the 
ragged country boy who came to town 
with a load of corn or hogs or wheat. 

I remember well on one occasion wit- 
nessing a whole flock of town boys— 
mostly merchants’ sons—making sport of 
a country lad coming to town with a load 
of hogs. The boys were shouting: “Hay- 
seed, hayseed.” The farm boy wrapped 
his lines on the top endgate, leaped to the 
ground, and chased the whole gang to 
cover. Then he calmly climbed into the 
“three-box wagon” and proceeded to the 
stockyards as if nothing had happened. 
I particularly enjoyed this incident be- 
cause I was at the time myself a farm 
boy, and it was an unwritten law among 
us to stand and fight even if you knew 
you would get licked. 

Well, the time came in the history of 
American agriculture when the farmer 
made up his mind to stand and fight. 

He has made up his mind that after 
subsidizing the manufacturing industry 
for 140 years, and now that labor has 
organized and is getting a fair share in 
the national economy, out of self re- 
spect and in justice to his family, he 
will demand a fair share. 

Some one has termed this parity for 
the farmer. I prefer to call it equality. 
It is more easily understood and there- 
fore less easily questioned. Since I have 
lived with this problem all my life, worked 
and pinched and saved so that father 
and mother could pay the interest and 
taxes, and later required my own chil- 
dren to do the same thing, I should be 
able to explain what I mean. 

Here it is in a nutshell: We demand a 
price for our products that will put us 
on an equal or nearly equal status 
with other segments of society do- 
ing equal labor. Ninety percent of parity 
is a concession we voluntarily make, is 
all the concessions we are willing to 
make. We are willing to go to great 
length to prevent burdensome surpluses 
by way of production control. If price 
supports are justified at all—and they 
are—they are justified on a basis of 


parity. 
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We object to any effort to reduce these 
supports below the established 90 per- 
cent to which we aocede as a matter of 
convenience and not of right. 

Any further reduction is a brazen at- 
tempt to make of us second-class citj- 
zens, and we have graduated from that 
status. 

Be it understood that the proposed re- 
duction of price support to less than 90 
percent of a just price will not and can- 
not result in reduced production, but 
rather in increased production, for no 
farmer will be forced to reduce his plant- 
ing on that basis. No one who under- 
stands the first principle of the economic 
laws governing agriculture would advo- 
cate or countenance such a measure to 
reduce production of surplus products. 
I repeat that the farmer, like the labor- 
ing man, has graduated from the status 
of second-class citizenship and it will be 
bad luck to the pseudo-statesman who is 
late in finding it out. 


Damao and Goa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, a major 
catastrophe seems to have been averted 
now that Indian and Portuguese police 
prevented a so-called people’s army of 
liberation from entering the Portuguese 
overseas territories of Damao and Goa 
on the Indian continent. India has long 
been on record that she is against the 
use of force and that she believes in the 
peaceful coexistence between states of 
different political traditions. Her record 
on this still stands unblemished, 

It is very important that the Indian 
leaders who declare their belief in peace 
continue to use peaceful means of solving 
territorial problems. It is equally impor- 
tant that the Indian leaders prevent ir- 
responsible elements among their popu- 
lation from taking the law into their own 
hands. 

In this modern age what may seem a 
local problem can too easily explode into 
a serious international crisis with un- 
stoppable chain reactions. 

I hope that all will be done to prevent 
the very threatening situation, which has 
already caused some needless bloodshed, 
from expanding into an international 
crisis where great loss of life and prop- 
erty will result. Irresponsible groups 
who seek to stir up clashes between dif- 
ferent peoples have no concern regard- 
ing the consequences of their actions on 
innocent people. It is the duty of sover- 
eign governments to repress irresponsi- 
bility. The dignity of government every- 
where is at stake. Its standing in the 
world community can be seriously jeop- 
ardized if it does not take whatever steps 
are necessary to protect all the peoples 
all the time. 

It is my sincere hope that there will 
be no more bloodshed in Portuguese 
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which has been brewing there will soon 
be settled amicably as has been agreed 
on by both parties—the governments of 
India and Portugal. No issue is too big 
for discussion over the conference table. 

The American people are interested in 
one aim—peace. This applies to local 
conflicts as well. It is a good omen that 
India and Portugal seemed to have 
yielded to reason. 

The following articles will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 12, 1954] 


NEHRU AND SALAZAR 


Jawaharlal Nehru has accepted the 
“urgent” plea of the Portuguese Government 
to work out a plan in common for an im- 
partial investigation of the violence in 
Portuguese India. 

We hope the dispute will be settled 
smoothly. The outside world has gained 
from the Portuguese-Indian affair a view of 
the less pleasant side of the Nehru character. 
What was going on in Portuguese India bore 
a strange resemblance to Communist tech- 
nique. Nehru, being a disciple of Gandhi, 
disavows the use of force, yet he is not averse 
to the action of toughs; or volunteers, to 
force a position in the holy name of pa- 
triotism, anticolonialism, nationalism, or 
what not.“ If it had not been for the firm 
stand of Premier Salazar, Portuguese India 
would today have been Indianized—and In- 
dianized by lawlessness and dishonesty. 

Nehru seeks to show thaf anticolonialism 
is at the root of the spat with Portugal. He 
is taking advantage of the anticolonial senti- 
ment of the American people, but he is also 
taking advantage of their gullibility. The 
fact is that in this matter aggression was in- 
volved, not anticolonialism, an aggression 
on India’s part, whether officially inspired or 
not. 

Portuguese India is composed of three en- 
claves totaling the size of Rhode Island and 
is an integral part of Portugal. Nehru or 
the Indian rowdies had just as little right 
to rush Goa as the French would have had 
in rushing Monaco. Portuguese rule goes 
as far back as 1510, and the worthy who 
made this outpost for Portugal was none 
other than Albuquerque. And the man from 
whom he captured the territory was a 
Muslim sultan. 

So, if there is to be any “liberation” of the 
articularistic Goans or any retrocession of 
Goa—assuming that Nehru is not laying 
claim to the whole subcontinent—the bene- 
ficiary would be Pakistan. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
August 8, 1954] 
PEACEFUL INDIA? — HERE’s How NEHRv’S 
Forces INVADE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


(By Dr. Paulo Cunha, Foreign Minister of 
Portugal) 

Lisson, August 7.—The popular statement 
that now, for the first time in 23 years, there 
is no war in the world is misleading. 

Aggression of a very familiar pattern has 
been committed and is now being committed 
by India against the properties and peoples 
of the Portuguese territories on the Malabar 
coast. 

The situation is extremely critical and can 
easily result in extensive and uncontrolled 
bloodshed. 

Portugal is historically a nation of peace 
which has not known war in its territory 
for nearly a century and a half. 

But now my country has been viciously 
attacked by elements originating from its 
neighbor, India, a nation that has continu- 
me professed to.follow a policy of no vio- 

ence, 
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Prime Minister Nehru is not discouraging 
and not stopping the violent aggression. On 
the contrary, the Indian union is favoring 
and inciting it. 

Is it not aggression when a neighboring 
nation sends armed troops to surround a ter- 
ritory and then permits well-armed Indian 
volunteers to enter and attack the people of 
that territory? 

That is what happened as recently as July 
22 in the Portuguese village of Dadra. Of 
7 Portuguese policemen, all of them born in 
Portuguese India, not led by European offi- 
cers, 4 were killed during their gallant fight, 
the others were wounded or captured. 

The population offered resistance to the 
attack. But how long could they hold out 
knowing they were isolated and: surrounded 
by armed Indian troops? 

Since then a few other smalt villages in 
Nagar-Aveli have been surrounded and at- 
tacked, and over 4,000 Portuguese were forci- 
bly, against their free will, put under foreign 
yoke. 

The land borders of the important,seacoast 
city of Damao have been closed by Indian 
troops who have dug trenches. All commu- 
nications to the embattled Portuguese towns 
inland have been cut off. 


Is this India’s policy of no violence? Why 
does Mr. Nehru continue to permit these 
war-like actions if he believes in peace? 


— 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 12, 1954] 
PorTuGAL SEES INDIA’s OTHER FACE ON 
COLONIES 


(By Jim G. Lucas) 


Div, Portucuese Inpia, August 12.—The 
India of Premier Nehru has two faces—one it 
shows the world and one it shows India’s 
close neighbors. 

The 24,000 people who live here know In- 
dia’s second face better. 

Diu is a smal] Portuguese island territory 
300 miles north of Bombay on the west coast 
of India. It’s been Portuguese—together 
with the larger colonies of Goa and Damao— 
since early in the 16th century when it was 
settled by Portuguese explorers. 

Portugal contends that these areas in In- 
dia are not colonies but actual parts, or 
provinces, of Portugal. 


WAR OF NERVES ON 


But Premier Nehru seems determined to 
liberate Diu and what he calls foreign 
pockets in India. 

The people here haven’t sought any lib- 
eration. The great majority are Portuguese 
citizens. They are loyal to their motherland 
and have little in common with their would- 
be liberators. 

Thus, the war of nerves is on: It’s som- 
berly remindful of the methods of a Com- 
munist aggressor state before it is ready to 
pounce. 

The situation is hardly less explosive here 
and in Goa and Damao for the fact that 
Nehru has relented slightly in accepting 
Portugal’s proposal for appointment of neu- 
tral observers to study the controversy. 

WORK OF VOLUNTEERS 


So far, the Indian Government has left 
the dirty work to volunteers, just as the 
Communist regime of Peiping sent volun- 
teers to fight United Nations forces in Korea. 

The so-called volunteer liberation army 
of unknown size stands ready to march into 
Diu. 

It is speculated that the invasion may 
come Sunday—which is India’s Independ- 
ence Day. Portuguese officials here say they 
are prepared to use whatever force is neces- 
sary to repel the invasion. 

For months—without a single protest 
from the outside world—India has been 
starving Diu into submission. 
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CUT OFF FROM FOOD 


This tiny island of 20 square miles is cut 
off from India’s mainland, on which it has 
depended for its food supply for 400 years, 

Now its survival—even without a war— 
depends on what it can catch from the sea, 
or bring in by ship from more friendly neigh- 
bors. But India is doing its best to block 
any food shipments into Diu. 

What happens now cannot be concealed 
from the world. The Portuguese reasoning: 
Premier Nehru can overrun us, or he can 
continue his pose as the great peacemaker. 
It’s no longer possible to do both, 





The United States and Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, at the final meeting of the 
Conference on Contemporary Africa 
sponsored by the School of Advanced 
International Studies of Johns Hopkins 
University, Paul H. Nitze, president of 
the Foreign Service Education Founda- 
tion, delivered an address so perceptive 
of the problems Africa presents that I 
have asked and been granted unanimous 
consent to insert it with my remarks: 

THE UNTTED STATES AND AFRICA 
(By Paul H. Nitze) 


Most of the papers and the discussions of 
the last 5 days have been directed toward 
helping us to a better understanding of the 
complex and interrelated questions and chal- 
lenges which contemporary Africa presents. 
Rarely have I participated in a series of dis- 
cussions which have given me a greater sens¢ 
of the deep seriousness and dynamic inter- 
action of living cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. 

Any policy worth its salt must start from 
understanding. We in the United States 
must confess to only a dim and partial 
understanding of Africa, but I believe that 
understancing is growing and will continue 
to grow. A policy worth its salt, however, 
also implies choice and decision, perhaps 
tentative, perhaps subject to future modifi- 
cations and amplifications, but nevertheless 
decision. And finally, it implies action. 
Action can consist in part in the use of 
words or even the nonuse of words, but in 
general more than mere words are required 
if policy is to be effective. 

I take it that the central issue presenting 
a choice to the United States with respect 
to Africa is the issue of colonialism. Per- 
haps colonialism is the wrong word. Cer- 
tainly the south African problem is not that 
of the relations of a metropolitan power to 
a dependent territory, nor does it involve 
any other external restraint upon the sov- 
ereignty of a nation. It is rather an internal 
problem of the adjustment of cultural differ- 
ences symbolized by race differences and the 
attendant problems in internal allocation of 
political power and responsibility and the 
direction of its interest. Even though this 
problem is internal in origin it has implica- 
tions and concerns for all of us to whom 
Africa is important. 

Perhaps there is some more meaningful 
and precise word than colonialism to de- 
scribe the central issue presenting itself in 
Africa. But whatever the word the question 
is what alternatives present themselves to 
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United States policy. One alternative would 
be to support holding fast to things as they 
now are in the dependencies of Africa. This 
would mean that we would encourage the 
metropolitan powers to “hold on the lid” in 
areas of their responsibility and would sig- 
nify our willingness to see the legitimate 
aspirations of both Moslem and black Africa 
sacrificed to a short-term interest in order 
and administrative coherence. 

I do not need to dwell on the fact that 
such a course would be abhorrant to Ameri- 
can sensibilities and would fly in the face of 
our traditional sympathy for the underdog 
and for the ideals of self-government and 
self-determination. But even if such an at- 
titude were psychologically tolerable we 
should certainly be compelled to examine its 
effects on the strategic interests of Africa 
and of the United States in Africa. 

Several of you are historians, and I need 
not cite examples of the fate which overtakes 
nations that misconstrue stagnation for sta- 
bility. A repressive colonialism, even one 
tempered by fatherly benevolence, will only 
increase the force of the ultimate explosion 
and create the conditions of a nationalism, 
fanatical and sterile in form. We have al- 
ready seen too many examples of this type 
of development. 

A second course would perhaps offer great- 
er psychological satisfaction for the average 
American but would, I think, be equally 
fatal to the long-term interest of Africa. We 
would simply swim with the current and 
decide that since there is no resisting the 
tide of nationalism we may as well move 
with it without restraint, and give it our 
full inspiration and support. If we would 
adopt such a course we might earn a short- 
term popularity among some of the in- 
habitants of the continent. We would, how- 
ever, also be encouraging within the de- 
pendent areas divisive tendencies whose ex- 
istence is today masked and controlled by 
the presence of the protecting and admin- 
istering power. We should risk setting Ber- 
bers against Arabs, Bantus, Indians, and 
Europeans one against another and fanning 
the fires of dissension between Islam, Christi- 
anity, and tribal religions. We would also 
gravely endanger that solidarity of the At- 
lantic community which is necessary to the 
defense of Africa against a new and more 
permanent colonialism from without. 

The consequence would be weakness in all 
those things in which the United States 
would like to see Africa strong—weakness in 
protecting human rights, weakness ih main- 
taining order, weakness in the bases from 
which social and economic justice can grow, 
weakness in safeguarding that external secu- 
rity within which independence can develop. 
The results of unthinking encouragement 
of extremism in Africa could be as harm- 
ful to the interest of Africa as the results 
of unthinking acquiescence to old-style 
colonialism. 

The United States does not dispose with 
respect to Africa. Our relations with co- 
lonial Africa are in large measure through 
those European countries which do have 
responsibilities and commitments in the 
area. This is not to discount our relations 
with the dependent peoples nor our interest 
in their welfare and advancement. We have 
never had any colonial commitments in 
Africa and have no intention whatever of 
undertaking any. Nevertheless, the historic 
development of world forces has placed the 
United States in a position where it must, 
somewhat against its tradition and prior dis- 
position, assume responsibilities or share the 
responsibilities formerly assumed by others. 
This is not an enviable position, for it re- 
quires of us, if we are to fulfill the role of 
protecting ourselves and the non-Soviet 
world generally, that we enlist and secure 
the cooperation of those who aspire to 
greater freedom while, at the same time, 
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maintaining the cooperation of our Euro- 
pean friends. On the practical side, it is 
quite clear that in conducting our day-to-day 
business with colonial Africa we must deal 
in the first instance with our European 
friends who now administer those areas. 

Some are troubled by the fact that the 
United States today has two concurrent 
lines of interest. One springs from its anti- 
colonial tradition; the other springs from 
its strategic interest in dependable bases and 
safe lines of communication necessary to the 
support of the strategic responsibilities it 
has been forced to assume. The fact that 
there are two lines of United States interest 
does put on us a far greater responsibility 
for careful and well-considered choice and 
action than was ours when we could follow 
sentiment alone. In large measure, how- 
ever, the two lines converge toward a com- 
mon line, a third course which is neither 
the course of “keeping on the lid” nor the 
course of unthinking inspiration of conflict 
and revolt. This is the course of throwing 
aur weight behind the acceleration of self- 
determination for all peoples under condi- 
tions which will see preserved these precious 
freedoms once attained. As in most things 
in life really worthwhile, success in this 
course is not easy. It does not lend itself 
to catchy propaganda slogans easy for those 
whose policy seeks to destroy rather than 
to build. It does not seek to raise illusory 
hopes. It seeks instead to build, step by 
step, the solid foundations of independence 
coupled with that voluntary interdependence 
necessary to an association of viable self- 
governing States in a free world. 

Fortunately, with few exceptions, this is 
the course being followed by our friends 
both in Europe and in Africa. If they are 
to succeed, they may need wise and sympa- 
thetic help from the United States. Per- 
haps together new ways can be found, not 
simply to accelerate the process but also to 
achieve a broader common understanding of 
our mutual interest in seeing that this proc- 
ess develops along constructive lines. Ev- 
eryone, including the Africans, would stand 
to suffer from an exacerbation of conflict. 

Some argue that such a third course is 
tantamount to avoiding a decision one way 
or another. I do not believe this to be so. 
In relations between contending friends it is 
unseemly if not also unwise to take the ini- 
tiative in seeking a solution, yet the very 
absence of an initiative combined with 
friendly counsel and an inconspicuous dis- 
play of one’s views may represent a decisive 
action of the highest importance. In this 
sense the third course, as I have called it, 
seems to me to have involved already deci- 
sions of great consequence in the cases of 
Iran and Egypt. 

Some have argued, at this conference, that 
the British-Egyptian agreement with respect 
to Suez was a debacle. I can remember only 
too clearly the brickbats that were hurled at 
us for urging restraint in contemplating the 
use of force in Iran and for arguing instead 
for patient negotiation. Just as the Iranian 
settlement now gives hope for a return to 
progress and the patient steps of cumulative 
economic and political development so the 
Suez agreement may well be the foundation 
on which the mutual interest of one of the 
countries of Africa and of the West can be 
developed. 

Iam not suggesting that the United States 
has been all-wise in its Judgments on the 
crucial issues of the relations of one nation 
to another or of one group to another with- 
in nations. As has been brought out at this 
conference, there are deep philosophical 
problems as well as practical and theoretical 
issues on which we may have/much to learn 
from Africa as well as to give. In large 
measure it is this willingness both to give 
and to learn which sustains our hope and 
our confidence. 
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Diterentials in Milk Evaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading a scholarly article 
by Prof. G. A. Richardson, of Oregon 
State College, entitled “Differentials in 
Milk Evaluation.” It was sent to me by 
Prof. P. M. Brandt, head of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry of Oregon State 
College. Professor Brandt has been 
working on this general problem for 
some time past, and I presented in the 
Senate, in a speech inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a synopsis of Pro- 
fessor Brandt’s point of view on the ad- 
vantages accruing from use of the energy 
concept to establish equitable differen- 
tials in the marketing of milk. I have 
urged, and shall continue to urge, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to give favorable consideration to 
the research studies of the department 
of dairy husbandry of Oregon State Col- 
lege, unless it can be clearly demon- 
strated that the recommendations con- 
tained in such research studies as Pro- 
fessor Brandt and Professor Richardson 
presented are without merit. It would 
appear to me on the basis of my layman’s 
understanding of the problem that the 
proposals of Professor Brandt and Pro- 
fessor Richardson make a lot of horse- 
sense which should be applied in an en- 
deavor to solve marketing problems in 
the dairy industry. 


I ask unanimous consent to have Pro- 
fessor Richardson’s treatise inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

DIFFERENTIALS IN MILK EVALUATION ! 


(By G. A. Richardson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis) 


“As a business becomes more complex, it 
must be made more simple.” (Harry Arthur 
Hopf.) 

The dairy industry is progressing, and the 
price of progress is problems. One of these 
arises out of the growing appreciation of the 
economic and nutritional worth of the non- 
fat portion of the milk solids. The fact that 
milk administrators, market reporters, and 
others have joined the dairy scientists in 
substituting the term “milk fat” for the 
once-popular term “butterfat”’ is evidence of 
progress but also introduces the problem of 
how to evaluate the fat—dissociated from 
butter—in relationship to the value of its 
companion milk solids. Dairy scientists have 
an obligation to dairying to provide facts and 
ideas for coping with this and other prob- 
lems, in the interests of both simplicity and 
accuracy. 

The problem of differentials is one of con- 
siderable complexity if the fat is not the 
sole determinant or if it is assigned a fixed 
value high enough to discount that of the 
nonfat solids. In many instances differen- 
tials are set arbitrarily or by agreement; i. e., 
they are manmade, and, therefore, are apt 
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ing and Marketing. Published in proceed- 
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to be irregular and inconsistent. In the eco- 
nomic field price, not nutritional value, usu- 
ally determines the differential. But, ac- 
cording to Haecker (1914), the feed energy 
required for lactation ig directly proportional 
to the energy value of fe milk solids. .. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that differentials should re- 
fiect differences in nutritional indexes of 
milks if the price is to reflect differences in 
the cost of production. 

Some of the ideas as to the significance of 
the term “differential” are naive. In the dis- 
cussion to follow it implies the adjustment 
in the price, value, compositon, or energy of 
100 pounds of milk for each change of 0.1 
percent fat, or of 0.1 percent protein, and the 
accompanying change in the nonfat or the 
nonprotein solids. The term “milk differen- 
tial” connotes the correct meaning as here 
used; butterfat or protein differential would 
be incorrect. Also, differentials will largely 
be restricted to producer milks; and cost of 
production, as a major factor in pricing, will 
be of primary concern. It would seem that 
differentials in distributor prices, even from 
market or handler pools, should bear some 
relationship to cost of production. This 
latter becomes more logical and simple if 
prices of dairy foods refiect their relative 
nutritional values. 

Common usage makes it simple to refer 
to milks according to the fat test. Figure 1 
[not printed in the Recorp] illustrates the 
differential existing between the solids-not- 
fat and the fat percentages. Curve J, repre- 
senting the familiar Jacobson equation (10), 
s. n. f. %=7.07+0.4f, shows an increase 
of 40 units of solids-not-fat per unit of fat 
increase. Curve C, representing the Cali- 
fornia equation (9), s. n. f. %=7.07+0.444f 
indicates a cunstant increase of 44.4 units 
per unit of fat. The three-segment curve 
O, representing compilations and calcula- 
tions from data secured from individual cow 
samplings in California (15), Illinois (13), 


and Oregon (14) indicates a solids-not-fat 
differential of approximately 38, 63 and 27 
units per unit of fat for blended milks of 
low, medium and high tests respectively. 
The J and C curves have the advantage of 
simplicity; the O curve appears to be more 
accurate, at least from Oregon milks at the 


cow level. The tables and figures to fol- 
low are based on the-data compiled in the 
Oregon study. 

Figure 2 [not printed in Recorp] illus- 
trates the inequity incident to pricing cream 
on the fat content alone and skim milk on 
the hundred-weight basis. The well-known 
and simple equations for calculating the 
solids-not-fat contents of creams and skim 
milks might well be utilized to evaluate 
these fractions of milk. 

Table 1 requires little comment other than 
to call attention to the protein relationships 
to the total and the nonfat solids. The 
variation in the protein content of the latter 
(35 to 40 percent) may have significance 
when dry nonfat milk solids are used for 
standardizing and in nutritional studies. 
It is doubtful if it has significance in cost 
of production studies. The rather constant 
relationship between the total solids and 
the protein percentages was utilized by Olson 
to calculate the protein content from the 
total solids content (12). It is apparent 
from table 1 that the total solids can be 
estimated from the equation: total solids 
% =3.89xX protein %. The reciprocal . of 
this relationship (table 1) indicates that 
protein comprises approximately 25.8 per- 
cent of the total solids of milk. A value of 
26.5 percent was used by Whittier (18) to 
formulate a method for pricing milk to the 
producer. This method was proposed to give 
greater consideration to the relative nutri- 
tive values of the individual major milk con- 
Stituents as well as to those of the milk 
constituents and competitive nondairy prod- 
ucts than the Wisconsin (5), California (3) 
or Oregon (2) proposals. 
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It would be redundant to review the de- 
velopment of the protein concept for the 
evaluation of milk but the early contribu- 
tions of Sherman (1903, 1906), Van Slyke 
(1908), Olson (1908), Lythgoe (1914), and 
others should be acknowledgded. The mod- 
ern trend toward utilizing either the protein 
alone or its relationship to the fat, total 
solids, nonfat solids or nonprotein solids in 
pricing structures was illustrated at the 12th 
International Dairy Congress (reference vol. 
I, sec. 1, 363-376): It is recognized, however, 
that the fat-protein relationship is too 
variable to justify calculating the protein 
content from the fat test especially in milks 
representing blends from different breeds 
and from individual cows (17). Evironment 
and heredity also induce variations. The 
protein-+solids-non-fat relationship has 
been shown to be sufficiently constant to 
warrant use of the equation (16), s. n. f. 
% =1.266p+4.74. Likewise (14), the solids- 
not-protein may be calculated from the 
equation. s, n. p. % =—2.8059p + 0.2683. These 
relationships, if generally substantiated, 
coupled with the use of the formal titration 
method of protein determination (16) make 
it possible to evaluate differences between 
natural milks of different fat tests. 

For many years dairymen have used the 
simple fat-corrected milk method of com- 
pensating for differences in milks of varying 
tests (6). This is based on the gross en- 
ergy relationships between milk of different 
fat test and all milks are expressed in terms 
of 4-percent milk. Table 2 shows the dis- 
tribution of the gross energy among the 
three energy sources in milk. Thus, in a 
4-percent milk the fat contributes 49.2 per- 
cent, the solids-not-fat 50.8 percent, of the 
total energy. Protein is responsible for 24.9 
percent of the total energy or 48.1 percent of 
the solids-not-fat share. Gaines and Over- 
man (7), Andersen (1), Hansson (8), found 
a high correlation between calories of milk 
energy and fat percentages which could be 
expressed by the equation: E cals./lb= 
51.76f + 138.26, 51.48f+-135.91, 51.07f+- 138.91, 
respectively. Using the Illinois, California 
1950 and Oregon data, and standard values 
for the combustible energy of milk fat, milk 
protein, and milk sugar, the high correla- 
tion is confirmed and may be expressed by: 
E cals./lb.—55.54f+4 118.98. The curves are 
shown in figure 3. It will be noted that 1 
pound of 4-percent milk has an energy 
value of 345, 342, 343, and 341 calories, re- 
spectively. The differences appear to be due 


‘largely to the different values assigned to the 


heats of combustion of fat, protein, and 
lactose. 

In figure 4 [not printed in Recorp], the 
relationship between milk energy and pro- 
tein percent is shown to be linear, although 
the agreement between the Illinois and 
Oregon data is not as good as in the case 
of the fat-energy relationship. The Oregon 
compilation represents a much wider geo- 
graphical distribution as well as a larger 
number of samples of a greater number of 
herds than the Illinois data. It includes the 
Illinois data except that from the Ayrshire 
and crossbred cows. 

It may be of importance to note that both 
sets of data indicate that milk energy yield 
is much more nearly a simple multiple of 
the protein yield than of the fat yield. This 
lends support to the generalization made by 
Gaines and Oberman (7) that “In general, 
the total (and often enormous) energy trans- 
formations of milk secretion depend on and 
are proportioned to the elaboration of milk 
protein.” 

These simple but direct relationships be- 
tween-milk energy yields and fat and pro- 
tein yields, coupled with the fact that the 
feed energy required for lactation is directly 
proportional to the energy value of the milk 
solids suggest that when producer prices are 
based on cost of production, equitable dif- 
ferentials may be calculated according to 
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the energy differences between milks of vari- 
ous fat or protein tests. For example: Con- 
sider that 4.0 percent fat milk is the base 
and priced at $6 per hundredweight. This 
milk may be expected to test approximately 
3.3 percent protein. 

1. The original fat-corrected milk formula 
(F.C. M. (4 percent) = 15 x Ibs. of fat + .4 x Ibs. 
of milk) was recognized by its originators 
as being only approximately correct. The 
Oregon compilations suggest the formulas: 
(a) Energy-corrected milk (4 percent fat) = 
16.25 x Ibs. of fat-+ 0.35 x lbs. of milk. 

(b) Energy-corrected milk (3.3 percent 
protein) =39.9xIbs. of protein—.318 x Ibs. 
of milk. The (a) equation agrees well with 
that derived from Forbes data (4) by Over- 
man and Gaines (12), F. C. M.—16.11 F+- 
3557 M. 

Thus, since 1 pound of the base milk (4 
percent fat or 3.3 percent protein) is priced 
at 6 cents and 100 pounds of 3.5 percent fat 
(3.1 percent protein) milk has the same 
energy as 91.875 pounds of E. C. M. milk, the 
price of the 3.5 percent should be $5.51 per 
hundredweight. Similarly the price of 5 
percent fat (3.7 percent protein) milk should 
be $6.98 per hundredweight. The differen- 
tial is 9.8 cents per point fat or 24 cents per 
point protein. The first encourages a high 
fat test, the latter, a high protein test. 

2. An equally logical and simple method 
for determining differentials based on the 
energy differentials shown in figures 3 and 4 
is possible. The constant (55.54) in the 
energy/fat equation is approximately 16.29 
percent of the energy value of 1 pound of 
4 percent milk (341 calories) or the energy 
differential is 1.629 percent of the 4 percent 
base milk per point fat. Misner (10a) sug- 
gested a 2 percent. differential when 3.5 
percent milk is the base. The percentage 
obviously depends upon the energy value of 
the base milk. In this example, the price 
differential would be 1.629 percent of $6 
equals 9.77 cents per point fat, or 97.7 cents 
for each change of 1 percent fat. The for- 
mula thus becomes: Price per hundred- 
weight of milk equals $(.977xfat percent 
+2.09). Similarly, the price differential 
based on the protein test can be shown to be 
3.984. percent of $6 equals 23.9 cents per 
point protein or $2.39 for each change of 1 
percent protein. The formula becomes: 
Price per hundredweight of milk equals 
$(2.39 x protein percent — 1.89). 

Table 3 illustrates a pricing schedule 
based on this principle of deriving differen- 
tials. It should be noted that no price for 
fat or protein is assumed. 

When it is required to price cream and 
skim milk separately it becomes necessary to 
distribute the energy of milk between the 
milk fat and the skim solids, and take into 
account the skim solids in the cream. This 
can be done from the data shown in table 2 
and figure 2. Table 4 shows the schedule of 
prices, based on a price of $4.75 for 4 percent 
fat milk. As indicated in table 2, the fat in 
4 percent milk contributes 49.2 percent of 
the feed energy and, therefore 4 pounds of 
fat are responsible for $2.337 of the cost, 
i. e. 58.4 cents per pound fat. The 8.91 
pounds of skim solids, then, command 
$2.414 or are priced at 27.1 cents per pound. 
The right-hand column of the table shows 
the price schedule based on the direct energy 
concept without fixing a price for either fat 
or skim solids. The differential in this case 
(1.629 percent of $4.75) is 7.74 cents per 
point fat and the formula is: Price per hun- 
dredweight equals $(.774xfat percent +) 
1.65). If only the protein percent is known, 
the differential is 3.98 percent of $4.75 equals 
18.92 cents per point protein and the for- 
mula is: Price per hundredweight equals 
$(1.89 x protein percent—1.49). The agree- 
ment among the three methods is sub- 
stantial. 

Table 5 shows a comparison between the 
method of payment for producer milks be- 
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ing followed by a successful cheese factory 
in Oregon and a method based upon the 
energy distribution between the fat and 
nonfat solids. In the former (column 1) 
milk fat is priced at 73 cents per pound. 
The price of solids-not-fat is based on the 
balance of the total payout using the Jacob- 
son formula (figure 1) for calculating the 
solids-not-fat. In this schedule the nonfat 
solids are priced at 21.13 cents per pound. 
In column 2, the Oregon formula (figure 1) 
was used to calculate the solids-not-fat, the 
calculated price being 20.54 cents per pound. 
In column 3 the solids-not-fat were calcu- 
lated according to the California (figure 1) 
formula, the calculated price, therefore, be- 
ing 20.7 cents per pound. 

For column 4 it is assumed that the aver- 
age test of the milk received is 4 percent and 
thus (table 2), the fat share of the milk 
energy and therefore of the base price is 
49.2 percent. Fat, then, is priced at 58.4 
cents per; vund. The remainder, $2.41, may 
be allotte* to either the solids-not-fat or 
the protein, preferably the protein in a 
cheese plant. This prices protein at 73 cents 
per pound. Column 5 shows the schedule 
when the average test of the milk is 4.5 
percent and is priced at $5.15 per hundred- 
weight. 

A comparison of the price schedules in 
table 5 shows essentially the same results 
obtained regardless of which formula is used 
to calculate solids-not-fat, when fat is high 
priced and the other solids, especially the 
protein, are underpriced in relation to their 
nutritive value and their cost of production. 
The schedule in columns 4 and 5 appear to 
justify consideration. 

SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to simplify the 
evaluation of milk and the establishment of 
equitable differentials, particularly in con- 
nection with producer pricing. Certain 
clear-cut interrelationships between the 
major components of milk have been estab- 
lished. Stress has been laid on the relation 
of the gross energy of milk to the relative 
cost of production of milks of different fat 
contents and on the relation of the fat con- 
tent to the energy value. Differentials have 
been calculated as percentages of both the 
energy value and price of selected base milks. 
Use has been made of proportionate shares 
of the energy and/or price to be borne by 
the fat, nonfat solids and/or protein. 

Among the advantages accruing from 
using the energy concept to establish dif- 
ferentials the following appear significant: 

1. Fexibility in adjusting to changes in 
the base price. 

2. No assumptions are necessary as to the 
price of butter, powdered, or evaporated 
milk. 

3. No incentive to watering or creaming is 
afforded. 

4. All breeds are treated equitably. 

5. An incentive is provided to breed and 
select for high solids, especially for high 
protein, 

It is suggested that milk be evaluated 
using both the fat and protein tests and 
that the protein test be utilized either as 
representative of or as a means of calculating 
the nonfat solids. 
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TaBix 1.—Some interrelationships between the fat, solids-not-fat and protein contents of 
natural milks 





Total solids 


Milk fat (percent) 


Per pound | Per pound | Per pound | Per pound | Per pound 


Solids-not-fat Protein 





Per pound.) Per pound 


of fat of protein of fat of protein of fat oa o — 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
TO. dirs cteccunleidiiaaiiaescindeabe 3. 8 3. 2. 62 2. 86 0. 98 0. 349 0. 258 
hei ghtnddn ndash palate 3.47 3. 92 2.47 2.79 . 89 359 25 
RI dees abate ataeceeginsraien 3. 31 3. 91 2. 31 2.73 85 . 366 . 256 
ial hdaanttbadacemanrivehigetie 3. 23 3.90 2. 23 2. 69 . 83 . 372 . 256 
Co Ee TR i, RAR es 3. 05 3. 86 2. 05 2. 59 79 . 386 . 250 
PRE a a 2. 90 3. 85 1.90 2. 52 0% . 397 . 200 
DiieniGnecikueavaewniaes 2.75 3. 91 1.75 2.49 -70 - 402 - 256 


TasLe 2.—The distribution of the gross en- 
ergy of milks among the fat, lactose, and 
protein 








Gross Sources of energy as 
energy percent of total energy 
Fat test per es 
(percent) pound 
milk, Lae- e 
calories Fat tees Protein 











286 | 44.0 | 29.6 |! 26.4 (47.1) 
313 | 46.9 | 27.7 [725.4 (47.7) 
341 | 49.2 | 25.9] 24.9 (48.1) 


369 | 51.2 | 24.1 | 24.7 (50.6) 
396 | 53.0 | 23.6 | 24.4 (51.8) 
424 | 54.4 | 22.2 | 23.4 (51.3) 








1 Protein share of the solids-not-fat energy—percent. 


TaBLe 3.—Milk price differential based on 
milk energy differential 











Fat (percent) Price ! tues Price * 
2.9 $5. 03 
3.1 5. 50 
3.3 6.00 
3.5 6. 46 
3.7 6. 94 
3.9 7.41 








1 Price/ewt. = $(.977f4+-2.09)—Differential = 1.63 per- 
cent of price of 4 percent fat milk. 

2 Price/ewt. = $(2.39p—1.91)— Differential = 3.98 per- 
cent of price of 3.3 percent protein milk, 


TasLe 4.—Paying for cream solids and skim solids 


Base: 4% milk @ $4.75/cewt. 
Fat share = 49.2% = $2.337 = 58.4¢/Ib. 
Solids-not-fat share = 50.8% = $2.413=27.1¢ per Ib. 


Price of cream 


(40 percent) 
solids per 
hundred- 
weight of 

milk 


Milk test, percent fat 


Segprrmn® 
SESSSERR 








Price of skim 
solide per Price on Price on 
aad Total energy basis! | energy basis? 
milk 
$2. 18 $4.04 $3. 98 $3.99 
2. 21 4.38 4.35 4 37 
2. 26 4.75 4.75 4.75 
2.32 5.12 5.13 §.12 
2. 37 5.49 5. 52 5. 50 
2.38 6.82 §. 81 5. 88 
2.39 6.15 6.29 6.07 





1 See table 3. Differential per point fat=1.63% of $4.75. Price/ewt.=$(7.74 [+1.65). 
? See table 3. Differential per point protein =3.98% of $4.75. Price/ewt. =$(18.91—1.49). 
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TaBLe 5.—Paying for cheese factory milk 


Base: 4 percent milk @ $4.75/ewt. 


Fat (percent) 


eoonoet 
Ssessus 


Actua! payout; 7'¢ lb. fat and 21.13¢/lb. solids-not-fat, calculated according to Jacobson. 
Actual payout; 73¢/Ib. fat and 20.54¢/Ib. solids-not-fat, calculated according to a. data. 
Actua! payout; 73¢/lb. fat and 20.7¢/lb. solids-not-fat, calculated according to California equation. 


19,.2°% to fat =58.4¢/Ib. fat 
Remainder to protein 73¢/1b. protein 
51.2%; to fat =58.6¢/Ib. fat 
Remainder to protein=71.8¢/Ib. protein 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT ON NAVAL PROCUREMENT 
OF TUGBOATS BY SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE, from the Select Committee 
on Small Business, pursuant to the or- 
der of the Senate of August 19, 1954, 
submitted on August 24, 1954, a report 
(No. 2506) on naval procurement of tug- 
boats; which was printed. 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATIO?D. IN- 
VOLVING THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY AND SENATOR JOSEPH R. 
McCARTHY ET AL. 


Mr. MUNDT, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, pursuant to the 
orders of the Senate of August 17 and 
August 19, 1954, submitted, on August 
30, 1954, a report (No. 2507), together 
with a summary and finding of fact on 
the part of the minority members of the 
committee, and individual views of Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Potter, relating to 
charges and countercharges involving 
the Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens, John G. Adams, H. Struve Hen- 
sel, and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Roy M. Cohn, and Francis P. Carr, 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that he had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On August 20, 1954: 

S.16. An act to permit the compelling of 
testimony under certain conditions and to 
grant immunity from prosecution in con- 
nection therewith; 

8.3546. An act to provide an immediate 
pregram for the modernization and improve- 
ment of such merchant-type vessels in the 
reserve fleet as are necessary for national 
defense; 

S. 3655. An act to provide that the Metro- 
politan Police force shall keep arrest books 
which are open to public inspection; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
& commission for the celebration of the 200th 
— of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
on, 

On. August 21, 1954: 

8.1845. An act for the relief of Dr. Ian 

Yung-cheng Hu. 
On August 23, 1954: 
S. 282. An act for the relief of Huzo Kern; 


\Base milk, 4% @ $4.75/ewt. 
}Base milk, 4.5% @ $5.15 ewt. 


8S. 546. An act to authorize payment for 
losses sustained by owners of wells in the 
vicinity of Cold Brook Dam by reason of the 
lowering of the level of water in such wells 
as a result of the construction of Cold Brook 
Dam; 

S. 1184. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers from exceptions 
taken to payments pertaining to terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Depart- 
ment of State; 

S. 1225. An act for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb Hartsworm; 

S. 1308. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hungerford; 

S. 1904. An act for the relief of Ottilie 
Theresa Workmann; 

S. 1959. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anne- 
marie Namias; 

S. 2420. An act to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended; 

S. 2744. An act to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Alabama and Couskatta Tribes of 
Indians of Texas, and the individual mem- 
bers thereof; and for other purposes; 

8S. 2958. An act for the relief of Ida Reiss- 
muller and Johnny Damon Eugene Reiss- 
muller; 

S. 3028. An act to require the Postmaster 
General to reimburse postmasters of discon- 
tinued post offices for equipment owned by 
the postmaster; 

S. 3085. An act for the relief of Mrs. Helen 
Stryk; 

8.3379. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, with respect to 
standards of flammability in the case of cer- 
tain textiles; 

S.3487..An act to authorize the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives and the regional banks 
for cooperatives to issue consolidated deben- 
tures, and for other purposes; and 

8.3816. An act to authorize the replace- 
ment of certain Government-owned utility 
facilities at Glacier National Park, Mont., and 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. 

On August 24, 1954: 

8.3706. An act to outlaw the Communi 
Party, to prohibit members of Communis 
rganizations from serving in certain repre 

ntative capacities, and for other purpose: 

On August 26, 1954: 

8.2456. An act for the relief of Martin 
Genuth; 

S. 2461. An act for the relief of Berta Hell- 
mich; and 

8.3233. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide permanent legis- 
lation for the transportation of a substan- 
tial portion of waterborne cargoes in United 
States-flag vessels. 

On August 27, 1954: 

S. 3239. An act to authorize conveyance of 
land to the State of California for an inspec- 
tion station; 

8S. 3302. An act granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley Water District, a public corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 


Nevada, certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada; 

S. 3303. An act granting to Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., a private corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, cer- 
tain public lands of the United States in 
the State of Nevada; 

S. 3393. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Milwaukee County, Wis.; 

8S. 3532. An act to provide for the partition 
and distribution of the assets of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation in Utah between the mixed-blood and 
full-blood members thereof; and for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property of the mixed-blood members of said 
tribe; to provide a development program for 
the full-blood members of said tribe; and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3769. An act to amend section 709 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to protect 
the name of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation from commercial exploitation; and 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution to extend 
greetings to the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

On August 28, 1954: 

S. 22. An act to validate certain payments 
for accrued leave made to members of the 
Armed Forces who accepted discharges for 
the purpose of immediate reenlistment for an 
indefinite period; 

8S. 1748. An act to incorporate the National 
Fund for Medical Education; and 

S. 3873. An act to provide survivor benefits 
for widows of the Chief Justice and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

On August 30, 1954: 

S. 1042. An act to abolish the Commission 
for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds; 

S. 3187. An act to authorize the United 
States of America to quitclaim all its right, 
title, and interest in and to certain lands 
in Arizona, except for mineral interests 
therein, and for other purposes; 

S.3189. An act providing for the convey- 
ance by the United States to the Monterey 
County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District, Monterey County, Calif., of 
certain lands in Camp Roberts Military 
Reservation, Calif., for use as a dam and 
reservoir site, and for other purposes; 

S. 3595. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in El Paso, Tex., and described as part of 
Fort Bliss, to the State of Texas; 

S.3744. An act to change the name of 
Gavins Point Reservoir back of Gavins Point 
Dam to Lewis and Clark Lake; 

8.3750. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Air Force or his designee to convey cer- 
tain property located in proximity to San 
Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., to the State 
of Texas; 

8.3822. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to the State of Texas of approximately 
9 acres of land in Houston, Tex., to be used 
for National Guard purposes; and 

8S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and for other purposes. 

On August 31, 1954: 

S. 264. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Maryland 
to the Disney-Bell Post 66 of the American 
Legion, Bowie, Md.; 

.8.361. An act to provide for renewal of 
and adjustment of compensation under con- 
tracts for carrying mail on water routes; 


S. 541. An act to extend benefits under the 
War Claims Act of 1948 to certain classes of 
persons, and for other purposes; 

8.555. An act for the relief of Charles W. 
Gallagher; 

8S. 599. An act for the relief of Cpl. Robert 
D. McMillan; 

S. 1183. An act for the relief of John L. 
de Montigny; 

8.1203. An act for the relief of Lt. Col, 
Rollins S. Emmerich; 
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S. 1504. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rev. Pang Wha Il; 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Givens Christian; 

S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; 

S. 2147. An act for the relief of Terrence 
Waller; 

S. 2259. An act for the relief of Rev. Charles 
V. Rossini; 

S. 2266. An act for the relief of Walter P. 
Sylvester; 

S. 2308. An act to authorize and direct the 
investigation by the Attorney Generali of Cer- 
tain offenses, and for other purposes; 

S. 2553. An act for the relief of Joseph V. 
Crimi, father of the minor child, Joseph 
Crimi; 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of the Epes 
Transportation Corp.; 

S. 2639. An act for the relief of Etsuko 
Tomaki (Shimizu); 

S. 2649. An act for the relief of Chaya 
Frangles; 

S. 2693. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Williams; 

S. 2789. An act for the relief of Gianni 
Bernardis; 

S. 2893. An act for the relief of Seraphina 
Papgeorgiou; 

S. 2954. An act for the relief of Christine 
Thum; 

S. 2980. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon a claim 
of the Bunker Hill Development Corp.; 

S.3017. An act for the relief of Thomas 
B-rron; 

S. 3058. An act for the relief of certain 
nationals of Italy; 

S. 3108. An act to modify the act of October 
8, 1940 (54 Stat. 1020) and the act of July 24, 
1947 (61 Stat. 418) with respect to the re- 
coupment of certain public school construc- 
tion costs in Minnesota; 

S. 3110. An act for the relief of the Ports- 
mouth Sand and Gravel Co.; 

S. 3148. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Puciiese; 

S. 3245. An act to provide emergency credit. 

8.3329. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities; 

S. 3447. An act to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to permit the’ filling of oral pre- 
scriptions for certain drugs, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3482. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; , 

S. 3485. An act for the relief of Liselotta 
Kunze; 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey; 

S. 3562. An act for the relief of the Mc- 
Mvhon Co., Inc.; 

S. 3601. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to extend 
until not later than October 18, 1952, cer- 
tain timber rights and necessary ingress and 
egress, and for other purposes; 

S. 3627. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended; 

S.3628. An act to amend Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, in order to extend for 2 
additional years the program of assistance 
for school construction under title III of 
that act; 

S.3629. An act to postpone the effective 
date of the 3-percent “absorption” require- 
ment in Public Law 874, 8lst Congress, for 
1 year; 

S.3712. An act to authorize the com- 
mander, Air University, to confer appropriate 
degrees upon persons who meet all require- 
ments for those degrees in the Resident Col- 
lege of the United States Air Force Institute 
of Technology; 

S.3840. An act for the relief of Klyce 
Motors, Inc.; 
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8.3844. An act to provide for a reciprocal 
and more effective remedy for certain claims 
arising out of the acts of military personnel 
and to authorize the pro rata sharing of the 
cost of such claims with foreign nations, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing the payment of 
salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority of certain public-use terminal prop- 
erties now owned by the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No- 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as National Salvation Army Week. 

On September 1, 1954: 

S. 738. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 

S. 1259. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Kondylis; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Margot 
Herta Matulewitz; 

S. 1605. An act for the relief of James Ar- 
thur Cimino and Joan Cimino; 

S.1873. An act for the relief of Ursula 
Wilke and Mike Mario Wilke; 

S. 2068. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Marinelli; 

S. 2156. An act for the relief of John Enepe- 
kides, his wife, Anna, and his son, George; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Katherina 
Picerkona and her minor son, Helmut; 

S. 2345. An act for the relief of Yun Tai 
Miao and his wife, Chao Pei Tsang Miao; 

S. 2366. An act for the relief of Ito Yu- 
kiko; 

S. 2496. An act for the relief of Harvey 
Schwartz; 

S. 2636. An act for the relief of 
Rodriguez Diaz; ~ 

S. 2640. An act for the relief of. Esther 
Joanne Potter; 

S. 2670. An act to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of certain tribes, bahds, and colonies of 
Indians in the State of Utah and the individ- 
ual members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2721. An act for the relief of Jean Can- 
talini; 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
de Pinies; 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Elisa-Pom- 
pea Roppo (Elisa-Pompea Cardone) ; 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of Peter Julian 
Newbery and Prudence Ellen Newbery; 

S. 2884. An act for the relief of Sister Anna 
Scrinzi, Sister Giuliana Paladini, Sister Io- 
landa Mazzocchi, and Sister Giuseppina Zan- 
chetta; 

S. 2887. An act for the relief of Hon Cheun 
Kwan; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Kim Kwang 
Suk and Kim Woo Shik; 

S. 2945. An act for the relief of Eulalio 
Rodriguez Vargas; 

S. 2993. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Wehrhan; 

S. 3056. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. Sil- 
vestre E. Castillo; 

S.3112. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Watanabe; 

S.3138. An act for the relief of Wakako 
Niimi and her minor child, Katherine; 

S. 3145. An act for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Ingeborg 
Otto; = 

S: 3251. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. Pearl 
O. Marr, of Crossroads, N. Mex.; 

8.3276. An act for the relief of Cleophat 
Robert Joseph Caron; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Anni Stroee 
Jacobsen; 

S. 3577. An 
Knezevich; 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Simon Walley; 


Arturo 


act for the relief of Milos 


September 15 


S. 3625. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juana 
Padilla de Caballero (Mrs. Juana Padilla de 
Ontiveros); and 

S. 3652. An act for the relief of Francis 
Timothy Mary Hodgson (formerly Victor 
Charles Joyce). 

On September 2, 1954: 

S. 2316. An act for the relief of the Bir- 

mingham Iron Works, Inc.; and 


S. 2618. An act for the relief of Ertogroul 
Osman. 


On September 3, 1954: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders. 


DISAPPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS 
SUBSEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The message also announced that the 
President had disapproved bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

On August 26, 1954: 

S.154. An act for the relief of George 

Pantelas. 


S. 1&4. I am withholding my approval 
of S. 154, for the relief of George Pan- 
telas. 

The beneficiary of the bill is an alien 
who is deportable on the ground that at 
the time of his last entry he was not in 
possession of a valid immigration visa 
and because of his record of crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

The bill would authorize and direct 
the Attorney General to discontinue the 
pending deportation proceedings, cancel 
any outstanding order of deportation, 
warrant of arrest and bond which may 
have been issued, and would exempt the 
alien from deportation in the future by 
reason of the same facts upon which the 
current proceedings are based. 

The alien was born in Greece on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1903. He originally entered 
the United States in 1921. On May 3, 
1929, he was convicted in California of 
issuing checks without sufficient funds 
and sentenced to an indeterminate term 
of imprisonment for not more than 14 
years. He was subsequently deported 
from the United States on June 18, 1931, 
because of his criminal record. There- 
after, the alien reentered the United 
States as a temporary visitor on May 28, 
1940, under an assumed name. In pro- 
ceedings before the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service he testified that 
in order to obtain a Greek passport in 
another individual’s name he paid $100 
for a birth certificate and thereafter 
committed perjury and forgery in secur- 
ing the necessary passport visa for his 
reentry. 

While I am in sympathy with the evi- 
dent purpose of this legislation to provide 
support for the family of the alien, the 
record of bad conduct presented in this 
case convinces me that the granting of 
the relief proposed would not. be in the 
best interests of the United States. 

Accordingly, I am withholding my 
approval from this bill. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, August 26, 1954. 


S. 3064. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mary Beaton Denninger, deceased. 


S. 3064: I have withheld my approval 
from S. 3064, 83d Congress, an act for the 
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relief of the estate of Mary Beaton Den- 
ninger, deceased. 

The bill would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the estate of Mrs. Denninger the sum of 
$780.36 in full settlement of all claims of 
the estate against the United States for 
payment of certain installments of an 
indemnity under the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951. 

Robert William Denninger died in 
service on November 20, 1952. The pro- 
ceeds of a policy of United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance, $2,443.27, were 
paid on behalf of Mary Beaton Den- 
ninger, the designated beneficiary. 
However, in order to determine whether 
she was also entitled as a widow to an 
indemnity of $7,000 under the Service- 
men’s Indemnity Act of 1951, for which 
no beneficiary had been designated, it 
was necessary to obtain evidence of the 
interlocutory judgment of divorce which 
the serviceman had obtained from her 
effective March 12, 1952, as well as evi- 
dence pertaining to the dissolution of 
one of her prior marriages. Upon re- 
ceipt of evidence establishing her eligi- 
bility, settlement was authorized on her 
behalf and, without knowledge that she 
had died 2 days previously, a check for 
$780.36 representing 12 accrued install- 
ments of indemnity was mailed to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration agency on October 
27, 1953, for delivery to the payee. Be- 
cause of the death the check was re- 
turned and canceled. 

The law prohibited payment to Mrs. 
Denninger’s estate, and thereafter the 


Veterans’ Administration made settle- 
ment of the indemnity in favor of the 
serviceman’s parents, the next entitled 


beneficiaries. This settlement included 
the installments totaling $780.36 which 
had accrued during the lifetime of Mrs. 
Denninger. The bill proposes that, in 
addition, the Government pay $780.36 to 
Mrs. Denninger’s estate. 

Favorable action by the committees 
which considered the bill appears to 
have been based upon the view that the 
installments which accrued prior to Mrs. 
Denninger’s death became her property 
and, accordingly, should be paid to her 
estate. The specific language of the law 
clearly expresses a contrary intention 
on the part of the Congress. I cannot 
agree either that the mandatory provi- 
sion of the law should be abrogated in 
this case to the exclusion of other similar 
cases, or that the Government should be 
subjected to double payment of those 
installments of indemnity which accrued 
during Mrs. Denninger’s lifetime. To do 
so would obviously be discriminatory and 
precedential. 

As I have previously stated, if the law 
is to be changed it should be changed for 
all. Uniformity and equality of treat- 
ment under general law applicable 
equally to all must be the steadfast rule 
if the Federal programs for veterans 
and their dependents are to be operated 
successfully. Heeding the special plea 
of individual cases would obviously de- 
Stroy the effectiveness of these programs. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am unable 
to justify approval of S. 3064. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite Howse, August 26, 1954. 


On August 28, 1954: 

S. 1706. An act to provide for taxation by 
the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand Teton 
National Park, and for other purposes. 


S. 1706. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 1706, to provide for taxation by 
the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand 
Teton National Park, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The bill would permit the State of 
Wyoming and any taxing authority of 
the State to levy taxes on privately owned 
hotels or lodging facilities within Grand 
Teton National Park. It further pro- 
vides that if the United States acquires 
such properties in the future, payments 
in lieu of taxes will be made by the United 
States in amounts equal to the last an- 
nual taxes assessed against the property 
by the State or locality when it was pri- 
vately owned. 

This legislation is unnecessary for two 
reasons: First, the State now has au- 
thority to tax privately owned hotel or 
lodging facilities in the park and has 
collected such taxes for some time. Sec- 
ond, there appears to be no disposition 
on the part of the United States to ac- 
quire any such property in Grand Teton 
National Park, either through purchase 
or donation. However, I am withhold- 
ing my approval not only because the bill 
is unnecessary but also because of the 
precedent it might establish for piece- 
meal action in this field. 

The present Congress approved my 
recommendation that a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations be estab- 
lished to study the means of achieving a 
sounder relationship between Federal, 
State, and local governments. I have 
requested that the Commission’s report 
include recommendations as to how to 
solve the difficult problems which arise 
in the field of intergovernmental tax im- 
munities. The Commission has a special 
study committee on in lieu payments and 
shared revenues. The Commission’s re- 
port is expected in the near future, and 
it is anticipated that the administration 
will recommend legislation to accom- 
plish its recommendations shortly there- 
after. 

I believe that questions of Federal tax 
immunity should be decided broadly and 
deliberately, rather than through a suc- 
cession of piecemeal decisions and that 
this decision should await the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations on this question. 

DwiIGnut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite Hovse, August 28, 1954. 


On August 31, 1954: 
S. 820. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran. 


S. 820. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 820, for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran. 

This enrolled enactment would pay the 
sum of $5,000 to the estate of Carlos M. 
Cochran, who was killed in line of duty 
when he was a member of the Armed 
Forces in 1942. 

The soldier decedent was discovered 
lying beside a highway just outside the 
entrance to the military installation 
where he was stationed. Although he 
appears to have been temporarily of un- 
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sound mind at the time, the sentry at 
the gate to the installation who discov- 
ered him and took him into custody was 
not aware of this fact. While the sen- 
try was telephoning for military police- 
men to come to the gatehouse for the 
decedent, he attempted to escape. He 
failed to obey the sentry’s three shouted 
commands to halt. The sentry then 
aimed his shotgun at the decedent's legs 
and fired. Just at this moment the de- 
cedent jumped into a ditch. Asa result, 
he was struck in the chest rather than 
the legs, and was instantly killed. 

A board of officers, which subsequently 
considered the case, determined that the 
sentry’s actions had been reasonable 
under all of the~-circumstances. The 
board also determined that since the 
decedent was known to have been in a 
state of mental confusion at the time of 
the shooting, his death should be con- 
sidered to be in line of duty. 

The records of Army show that the 
regular death gratuity was paid in this 
case and that at the time of the de- 
cedent’s entry into the military service 
he was offered but specifically refused 
national service life insurance. 

The decedent’s closest survivor seems 
to be a sister, who presumably would be 
the ultimate beneficiary of the bill. She 
is not entitled to survivorship benefits 
under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, since sisters are 
not included within the categories of 
survivors eligible to receive benefits 
under such laws. 

Laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration and other Federal agen- 
cies provide systems of benefits for cer- 
tain dependent survivors of members of 
the Armed Forces killed in line of duty. 
Benefits so authorized are generous and 
are payable to the specified survivors 
regardless of whether death results from 
the ‘negligence or willfu’. misconduct of 
fellow servicemen or any other person. 
Under the circumstances, I think it only 
fair and reasonable to consider the gen- 
erous, uniform, and assured protection 
which these systems afford as the exclu- 
Sive remedy against the United States 
on account of the death of a member 
of the Armed Forces killed in line of 
duty. Any other view would be produc- 
tive of anomalies and serious inequities. 

The foregoing view accords with that 
taken by the Supreme Court in denying 
relief in a negligence case brought under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act in which, 
as here, a member of the Armed Forces 
was killed not only in line of duty but 
incident to his actual military service. 
Such a view is in no sense novel. Mili- 
tary and veterans’ survivorship benefits 
are the equivalent of civilian workmen's 
compensation benefits. The Federal 
Government and most of the States have 
abolished actions for damages between 
employers and employees and superseded 
them with workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes, which provide the sole basis of 
liability in most cases. 

Additionally, as already noted, the de- 
cedent had the opportunity to apply for 
a policy of national service life insur- 
ance in the maximum amount of $10,000, 
He was specifically offered this opportu- 
nity, but refused to take advantage of 
it, as is indicated by his service record, 
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Accordingly, while regretting the 
tragic death of the decedent, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval 
from S. 820. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 31, 1954. 


S. 2083. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
FP. Kramer. 


S. 2083. I have withheld my approval 
from the bill (S. 2083) for the relief of 
Lawrence F. Kramer. 

The bill provides for payment to Law- 
rence F. Kramer of Paterson, N. J., of 
the sum of $67,500 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States 
for (1) compensation for services ren- 
dered by him during the period from 
1935 to 1952 in assisting and enabling 
the United States to prosecute success- 
fully criminal proceedings against cer- 
tain defendants who had defrauded the 
Government in connection with fixed 
prices on work projects in the State of 
New Jersey, and (2) for reimbursement 
for expenses incurred by him in render- 
ing such services. 

It appears that in late 1935, Mr. 
Kramer complained to the Works Prog- 
ress Administration concerning the ex- 
istence of a possible fraud conspiracy, 
collusive bidding, and bribery in con- 
nection with certain sand and stone sup- 
ply contracts awarded, and to be award- 
ed, by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in northern New Jersey. His sole 
information was that his father, Philip 
Kramer, operator of a stone quarry at 
Paterson, N. J., had been approached by 
one George Brooks to participate in the 
scheme, and had refused, and that as a 
result of his refusal, stone supplied by 
him had been rejected by the Works 
Progress Administration (apparently due 
to the influence of the conspirators), 
with the consequence that he suffered 
heavy business loss. 

As a result of this complaint, an in- 
vestigation was undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment which culminated in the con- 
viction of the lawbreakers in 1941 and 
a civil recovery (by way of settlement) 
in 1952. Apart from the initial tip con- 
cerning the existence of a possible con- 
spiracy, and the furnishing of the names 
of certain persons having knowledge of 
the approach made to his father, it does 
not appear that claimant contributed 
anything to the successful prosecution 
and civil recovery. 

There is nothing to distinguish this 
case from any other case in which the 
Government receives from a private citi- 
zen information concerning wrongful ac- 
tion with reference to which criminal 
proceedings are brought and civil recov- 
eries are obtained. The vast majority of 
such proceedings are made possible by 
citizens who either because of their nor- 
mal interest in law enforcement and 
good government, or because of self- 
interest supply law enforcement officers 
with information of the character here 
involved. 

Even if claimant were to be treated as 
if he had commenced suit as an in- 
former, he would be entitled to ne more 
than the 10 percent of the civil recov- 
ery, whereas the bill proposes to award 
him 30 percent of that amount. 

DwicHut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 31, 1954. 
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S. 2801. An act for the relief of Graphic 
Arts Corp. of Ohio, 


S. 2801. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 2801, for the relief of- Graphic 
Arts Corp. of Ohio. 

S. 2801 provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be authorized and directed 
to pay the sum of $84,359.19 to the 
Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio, Toledo, 
Ohio, in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Graphic Arts Corp. against the 
United States. The bill would afford 
financial relief to the Graphic Arts Corp. 
for losses alleged to have been incurred 
in the performance of contract W-33- 
038i ac—2023 with the Army Air Corps 
durng the period January 1 to June l, 
1946. 

It is the contention of the corporation 
that it was not supplied with the full 
quantity of work contemplated by the 
contract during the contract period, and 
that the contractor was assured by rep- 
resentatives of the Army Air Corps that 
it would be protected against losses in its 
operation under the contract. However, 
it appears that the contractor did accept 
extensions of time and other amend- 
ments to the original contract under var- 
ious change orders and_ supplements 
pertinent thereto by executing said docu- 
ments. It is reported that payments to- 
taling $2,029,185.2$ were made to the 
contractor. 

Insofar as furnishing work under the 
contract was concerned, it appears that 
there was substantial compliance by the 
Government within the contract period 
as extended. 

There is an established rule that a for- 
mal written contract entered into on the 
basis of negotiations between the parties 
merges all such previous negotiations 
and is presumed in law to express the 
final understanding of the parties. Con- 
tract W-33-038 ac-—2023, as amended, 
was entered into on a fixed-price basis. 
It contained no provision for payment of 
additional compensation merely because 
the contractor might suffer a loss in per- 
formance. Hence, while the contractor’s 
claim is based primarily upon the prem- 
ise that certain representations were 
made by Government officers at the time 
the contract was negotiated to the effect 
that the Government would protect the 
contractor from any loss in performance, 
the terms of the contract relating to the 
work to be performed and to the prices 
to be paid therefor were clear and unam- 
biguous and suck extraneous representa- 
tions, even if established, legally could 
not be resorted to for the purpose of im- 
posing an additional obligation on the 
Government. If the contractor felt that 
the. formal contract and change orders 
and extensions, et cetera, did not afford 
it sufficient protection against losses in 
performance, .it should not have signed 
the contract and accepted the exten- 
sions. Having done so, it seems clear 
that there is no liability for any further 
payment to the contractor, based upon 
the contract provisions. 

Government audit of the contractor’s 
records indicates that this corporation, 
although claiming a loss of $67,952.31 in 
the operation of the Gadi division for 
the 5 months’ period beginning January 
1, 1946, actually sustained a loss of only 
$46,213.94 during that period. Of this 
amount, the audit report shows only 
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$29,432.29 was applicable to Army Air 
Corps contract W-33-038 ac-—2023. De- 
spite this loss of $29,432.29 on this con- 
tract for the first 5 months of 1946, the 
contractor actually earned a profit of 
$34,202.86 on the entire contract. The 
audit report also discloses that this con- 
tractor earned a profit of $392,329.15 on 
all other Government business for the 
years 1944, 1945, and the first 5 months 
of 1946. Its commercial business during 
the same period also operated at a sub- 
stantial rrofit. 

My approval of this bill would establish 
the undesirable principle of Government 
underwriting any wartime losses incurred 
by contractors providing goods and serv- 
ices to the Government, regardless of 
the fact that such contractors did not 
sustain a net loss. I am unable to per- 
ceive any circumstances which would 
warrant preferential treatment for the 
claimant to the detriment of other war- 
time contractors. I am satisfied that it 
is my duty to oppose this bill. 

Although my examination of the record 
in this case does not lead me to believe 
that there is an equitable basis for this 
claim, it is possible that a court through 
judicial processes might be led to deter- 
mine otherwise. In complex situations 
like this one, it is my opinion that judi- 
cial rather than legislative remedy 
should be sought. I would, therefore, be 
willing to give my approval to a juris- 
dictional bill waiving the bar of any 
statute of limitations against the claim. 

DwIcutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 31, 1954. 


On September 1, 1954: 
8.45. An act for the relief of Mrs. Merle 
Cappeller Weyel. 


S. 45. Iam withholding my approval of 
S. 45, a bill for the relief of Mrs. Merle 
Cappeller Weyel. 

This enrolled enactment would pay 
the sum of $5,437.21 to Mrs. Merle Cap- 
peller Weyel in full settlement of her 
claim arising out of the death of her hus- 
band after his release from active duty in 
the Navy in 1948. 

The husband of the beneficiary of this 
bill was recalled to active duty in 1947, 
after having been retired following the 
completion of 30 years of service. Prior 
to his release from this tour of duty, he 
was given a particularly thorough physi- 
cal examination because of indications, 
that he might be suffering from high- 
blood pressure. However, a board of 
medical survey determined, as a result 
of this examination, that he was physi- 
cally qualified for release from active 
duty, and he was accordingly again re- 
turned to his retired status in February 
1948. 

Subsequently, this officer was treated 
and X-rayed by a private physician in 
September 1948. The X-ray disclosed 
that he was suffering from a malignancy 
which caused his death in December 
1948, after two unsuccessful operations 
in private hospitals. 

This deceased officer’s case was twice 
considered by the Board for the Correc- 
tion of Naval Records, which was estab- 
lished by statute to correct records where 
this was necessary to remove an injus- 
tice. It was contended by the bene- 
ficiary that the malignancy should have 
been discovered at the time her husband 
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was released from active duty and that, 
if it had been discovered, he would have 
been kept on active duty until his death. 
On the basis of this, it was further con- 
tended she was entitled to be paid the 


usual death gratuity, the difference be-° 


tween her husband’s active and retired 
pay for the period between his release 
from active duty and his death and the 
amount of private medical and hospital 
expenses incurred on‘ his behalf. The 
present measure is based on these same 
contentions. 

After twice reviewing the case, the 
Board concluded that it was to be pre- 
sumed that the malignancy had existed 
at the time the decedent was released 
from active duty and that, had its exist- 
ence been discovered, he would not have 
been released at the time he was. How- 
ever, the Board concluded that the de- 
cedent would not have been kept on ac- 
tive duty until his death, but in all prob- 
ability would have been retired for physi- 
cal disability not later than July 1948. 

I can perceive no justification for the 
payment which the bill would make on 
account of the cost of private medical 
and hospital care incurred on behalf of 
the decedent. He was, at all times, en- 
titled to such care at facilities operated 
by the Navy Department. There is no 
showing that any attempt was made to 
take advantage of these facilities. But, 
on the contrary, it appears that, for per- 
sonal reasons, the decedent elected to be 
treated privately. If the Government is 
to establish medical facilities and make 
provision for the care of servicemen and 
veterans, as it has done, it cannot, at the 
same time, be expected to undertake re- 
imbursement of such personnel when 
they decide, for personal reasons, to ob- 
tain care at their own expense from pri- 
vate physicians and hospitals. 

Another reason why I am unable to 
approve this measure is that, as enacted, 
it is either unfair to the beneficiary or 
to the Government. This results from 
the fact that the bill excludes payment 
of the death gratuity of 6 months’ pay 
which was originally claimed by the ben- 
eficiary but recognizes and authorizes 
the payment of the difference between 
active duty pay and retired pay for the 
entire period between the date of the 
decedent’s release from active duty and 
the date of his death. It is obviously in- 
consistent to exclude the one and recog- 
nize the other. If the decedent is to be 
considered on active duty for the entire 
period in question for pay purposes, he 
certainly should be so considered with 
respect to the payment of the death 
gratuity. On the other hand, if his ac- 
tive duty is considered to have ended 
prior to the date of his death, then it is 
equally obvious an adjustment should be 
made in the pay differential award. -In 
all fairness, it would appear that this 
inconsistency should be resolved one way 
or the other. 

It should be stressed that notwith- 
standing disapproval of the bill, the ben- 
eficiary can now have her claim settled 
administratively. Since the time when 
the case was last reviewed by the Board 
for the Correction of Naval Records, leg- 
islation has been enacted which permits 
administrative settlement of claims 
based on changes in records made by the 
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Board. Reconsideration of the bene- 
ficiary’s claim under such legislation 
would result in an award which, I am 
confident, will be equitable from the 
standpoint of both the beneficiary and 
the Government. In this connection I 
should like to express my belief that the 
Board should take into account, in its 
reconsideration of the case, the possi- 
bility that had it been discovered prior 
to his release from active duty medical 
treatment of the decedent’s condition 
might very well have led to his retention 
on active duty until the date of his 
death. 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, September 1, 1954. 


S. 46. An act for the relief of E. S. Berney. 


S.46. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 46, entitled “For the relief of 
E. S. Berney.” 

This bill would pay to E. S. Berney the 
sum of $4,750 as compensation for dam- 
ages allegedly sustained by him as a 
result of certain representations made 
by a representative of the Navy during 
World War II. 

It appears that in the summer of 1943 
a representative of the Navy discussed 
with the beneficiary the potential use of 
his Nevada ranch and certain adjoining 
ones as a bombing range. Although the 
evidence on this point is conflicting, it 
appears that such representative indi- 
cated that he expected the Navy to begin 
operations that fall and that, prior to 
the beginning of such operations, all 
livestock would have to be removed from 
the land. The beneficiary alleges that 
on the basis of this information he dis- 
posed of his cattle and other property 
and vacated his ranch early in the fall. 
It developed, however, that the Navy did 
not need or begin to use his land until 
the following spring. 

In subsequent condemnation proceed- 
ings, the court refused to recognize any 
damages occurring prior to the time 
when the Navy began using the land in 
question in the spring of 1944. On this 
premise the court awarded the benefi- 
ciary $766.67 for damages occurring after 
use by the Navy began. The present 
bill was designed to afford compensation 
for damages which were excluded by the 
court and which the beneficiary alleges 
were due to the premature vacation of 
his land. 

Conceding the facts in this case to be 
as stated by the beneficiary, it still does 
not follow that he is entitled to the 
award proposed here. It has not been 
established that the damages allegedly 
sustained by the beneficiary were due to 
a reasonable reliance upon the represen- 
tations of the Navy representative. 
There appears to have been no such re- 
liance on the part of other ranch owners 
whose land was taken under similar cir- 
cumstances and whose statements ap- 
pear in the committee reports in sup- 
port of some aspects of the beneficiary’s 
claim. 

In addition, there appears to be confu- 
sion as to the basis for measuring the 
damages which the beneficiary allegedly 
sustained. He made an unverified claim 
of damages in the amount of $12,000. 
Part of the damages so claimed are 
covered by the $766.67 condemnation 
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award. The Congress reduced the claim 
to $4,750, with no indication as to how 
this sum was arrived at. 

From the foregoing, it seems to me, 
that the record in this case is inconclu- 
sive both with respect to the merits of 
the beneficiary’s claim and as to the 
damages which he may have sustained. 
These uncertainties compel me to with- 
hold my approval from this bill. 

I would, however, be willing to ap- 
prove legislation which would permit 
adjudication of the case by the appro- 
priate district court. Such legislation 
should authorize the payment to the ben- 
eficiary of such damages as the court 
might determine to be reasonably at- 
tributable to his reliance upon the al- 
leged representations made to him by 
the Navy representative. I believe that 
only by such means can the rather ob- 
scure elements of this case be consid- 
ered and resolved in a manner fair to 
both the Government and the benefi- 
ciary. 

DwicnutT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, September 1, 1954. 


S. 417. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims arising 
as a result of the construction by the United 
States of Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande. ; 


S.417. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 417, a bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico, to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims arising as a result of the con- 
struction by the United States of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande. 

Under. 8. 417, jurisdiction would be 
vested, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Mexico, “to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon any claim against 
the United States for compensation for 
the taking of or for damage to real or 
personal property as a result of the con- 
struction by the United States of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande.” 

The bill does not identify the persons 
to whom it would open the doors of the 
district court. It does not identify the 
date or dates on which the alleged tak- 
ing of property or damage occurred. It 
does not identify the events which might 
be alleged to have caused the damage or 
the taking. Its only requirement is that 
suit be filed within 2 years from the date 
of enactment of the bill. 

Construction of Elephant Butte Dam 
was commenced by the Interior Depart- 
ment in 1912. Approval of the bill would 
thus be an open invitation to anyone 
who believes that he has, at any time 
over the last 42 years, been injured in 
his property by the construction of this 
dam to bring the United States into 
court, no matter how stale his claim may 


It appears that the cases around which 
the hearings on the bill principally 
turned are those of a number of persons 
who believe that the existence of the 
dam, taken in conjunction with the se- 
vere floods that descended the Rio 
Grande Valley in 1929, resulted in the 
permanent seeping or swamping, from 
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and after that year, of their lands in the 
neighborhood of the now abandoned 
town of San Marcial. I am aware of no 
showing, however, that these landown- 
ers did not have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to pursue their legal remedies 
within the period prescribed by general 
law or that there were sound reasons 
for their failure to do so. . Still less am 
I aware of any reasons for including 
within the coverage of the bill not only 
these landowners, but also all others who, 
regardless of time, attribute a damaging 
or destruction of their property to the 
construction of Elephant Butte Dam. 

The very purpose of a statute of limi- 
tations—whether it relates to suits be- 
tween private citizens or to suits brought 
against the Government—is to avoid 
stale claims aad to procure a reasonably 
prompt initiation of judicial action be- 
fore records are lost or scattered, memo- 
ries grow dim, and witnesses die or be- 
come unavailable. To say this is not 
to say that compliance with the statute 
must be insisted upon in cases where its 
waiver would avoid a clear inequity. The 
instant bill, however, is not in this ex- 
ceptional category. On the contrary, the 
controversies with which it deals neces- 
sarily involve the resolution of questions 
of fact, of which some, at least, would re- 
quire oral testimony from persons fa- 
miliar with conditions as they were at 
the time when the claims originally 
arose. Thus, the nature of the claims 
here involved emphasizes the justice and 
wisdom of the general rule. Against this 
background, nothing in the terms or his- 
tory of S. 417 of which I am informed 
offers any sound ground for the depar- 
ture from existing law which the bill 
would sanction. 

Beyond these considerations there fs, 
in my judgment, no more meritsto waiv- 
ing the statute of limitations in order to 
permit the trying of cases which may 
range over all the forty-odd years of Ele- 
phant Butte history than there would 
be in the case of any other Federal river- 
control structure. In other words, I am 
seriously concerned that an exception 
as broad as that which S. 417 proposes 
to make in the case of Elephant Butte 
would be a precedent for attempts to 
secure similarly overgenerous legisla~ 
tion in the case of every other Federal 
river-control structure that anyone be- 
lieves has caused him harm, regardless 
of how long ago the harm occurred. 

Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Waite House, September 1, 1954. 


8.3304. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States. 


S. 3304. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 3304, which would confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to consider and render 
judgment on the claim of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Co. against the Unit 
States. ; 

The problem at the root of the lawsuit 
and the private relief bills involves the 
company’s World War I excess-profits 
taxes for the year 1917. The specific 
facts in this 34-year-old controversy are 
set forth fully in the report of the Sen- 
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ate Judiciary Committee (S. Rept. 1963, 
83d Cong., 2d sess.). Basically, the tax- 
payer, for the year 1917, computed its 
excess-profits tax liability on the invested 
capital method. Some years thereafter, 
it felt that its tax liability was excessive 
and requested the Commissioner to com- 
pute the tax under the relief provisions 
of the law. When this was done, addi- 
tional taxes were found to be due, and 
were paid. Several years later, in 1927, 
a claim for refund was filed on the 
ground that the tax computation by the 
relief method was erroneous. This claim 
was rejected on March 15, 1933, although 
later that year the taxpayer attempted to 
amend it, claiming that the invested 
capital method should be used. This 
method had been used in a settlement of 
the years 1918, 1919, and 1926, contro- 
versy with respect to which had been 
going on concurrently. The claim for 
refund filed in 1933 was rejected on the 
grounds it was not filed within the statu- 
tory period. 

The overall effect of the legislation 
would be to direct the Court of Claims 
to determine the 1917 liability of the 
taxpayer by applying the invested capi- 
tal method used in settling the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920, before the Board 
of Tax Appeals (even though sec. 3 of 
the enrolled enactment states that noth- 
ing in the act is to be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
United States) since, as the committee 
report indicates, there is no question but 
that the taxpayer’s taxes were overpaid. 

Since the bill grants relief from the 
operation of the statute of limitation, 
special equitable circumstances should 
appear which require that this taxpayer 
be singled out for special relief. It is 
difficult to find such circumstances in 
this case. Basically, the Senate report 
urges that the taxpayer was denied a 
proper hearing by the Commissioner with 
respect to this claim. Yet, as the Senate 
committee report itself indicates, both 
prior to 1921, and after 1927, the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner’s repre- 
sentatives had numerous conferences 
with respect to the taxpayer’s 1917 lia- 
bility. It would have served no purpose 
to hold further conferences in 1933 on 
a refund claim which was filed after the 
statute had run and based on another 
method of computation. 

It is also suggested that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the taxpayer 
“agreed” to postpone any action on the 
1927 claim for refund until the 1918, 
1919, and 1920 cases were determined. 

No valid evidence appears that there 
was such an agreement.’ Indeed, the 
only information regarding any such dis- 
cussion is, as the Court of Claims stated 
in a decision rendered in 1939 on this 
matter and involving this taxpayer, that 
a representative of the taxpayer had 
written a letter to the Bureau “purport- 
ing to confirm a conversation” with a 
representative of the Bureau that further 
conferences on the year 1917 were to be 
indefinitely postponed for the reason 
that nothing further could be done re- 
garding the special assessment question 
until such question had been settled by 
the Bureau or the Board of Tax Appeals. 
This unilateral statement not only does 
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not seem adequate evidence of such an 
agreement but illustrates the desirability 
of a statute of limitations which dis- 
poses of stale claims and the necessity 
for retaining or securing evidence with 
respect thereto. 

Finally, the bill requires the Court of 
Claims to use a specific method of com- 
puting invested capital—assuming the 
taxpayer has overpaid his taxes—to be 
based upon an amount arrived at in 
settling the controversy before the Board 
of Tax Appeals for the years 1918 
through 1920. The year 1917 was not 
involved in that settlement, nor, as the 
Court of Claims indicated in its 1939 
decision, “does the action taken with re- 
spect to subsequent years constitute con- 
clusive proof as to 1917.” Even assum- 
ing the desirability of granting jurisdic- 
tion to the Court of Claims for this year, 
it does not seem desirable to preclude 
the court from determining the correct 
tax liability for the year. 

Since the proposed legislation would 
be discriminatory and would single out a 
particular taxpayer for relief from the 
statute of limitations without adequate 
reason therefor, and since it would pre- 
clude the Court of Claims from deter- 
mining the true tax liability, I feel con- 
strained to withhold my approval of 
S. 3304. 

Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Waite House, September 1, 1954. 


On September 2, 1954: 

8. £06. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


S. 906. I have withheld my approval! of 
S. 906, to establish the finality of con- 
tracts between the Government and 
common carriers of passengers and 
freight subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

This legislation provides that rates 
established under the provisions of. sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
when accepted or agreed to by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Administrator of General 
Services, or by any official or employee 
to whom the authority is delegated by 
them, shall be conclusively presumed to 
be just, reasonable, and otherwise law- 
ful, and shall not be subject to attack, 
or reparation, after 180 days, or 2 years 
in the case of contracts entered into dur- 
ing a national. emergency declared by 
Congress, after the date of acceptance or 
agreement upon any grounds except ac- 
tual fraud or deceit, or clerical mistake. 

The determination of what is a just, 
reasonable, or otherwise lawful rate on 
interstate shipments is now vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
All shippers, including the Government, 
are bound as a matter of contract to 
pay the agreed rate, whether it be in 
the form of a tariff rate or a section 22 
quotation. This contractual obligation 
is subject, however, to an overriding 
right of the shipper to appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine whether the agreed rate is law- 
ful. The statute of limitations for such 
action in the present law is 2 years. This 
act would require the Government to de- 
termine the lawfulness of the rate, with 
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finality, and through agencies other than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
within 180 days at ordinary times, or 
within 2 years during a national emer- 
gency declared by Congress. Whereas 
the commercial shipper could contest the 
rate while it is in effect, the Government 
would apparently be required to cancel 
or refuse the rate and pay higher charges 
during any test of the lawfulness of the 
rate. 

I am therefore unable to approve this 
legislation, which relegates the Govern- 
ment in its role as a user of transporta- 
tion services to a position inferior to that 
of the general shipping public and re- 
stricts its access to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the body of experts 
authorized by Congress to determine the 
reasonableness of rates. 

I see no reason why the Government 
should not be subject to the same limi- 
tations on retroactive review of its 
freight charges as the commercial ship- 
per. That result could be accomplished 
equitably by an amendment to section 
16 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
specifying that the Government shall be 
subject to the 2-year limitation pres- 
ently applicable to commercial shippers. 
The Government would then be on 
exactly the same basis under that sec- 
tion as all other shippers, and existing 
inequities in the present ratemaking 
relationships between the Government 
and the common carriers would be re- 
moved. “I recommend that such legisla- 
tion be enacted at the next session of 
the Congress. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, September 2, 1954. 


8.1687. An act for the relief of T. C. 
Elliott. 


S. 1687. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 1687, “For the relief of T. C. 
Elliott.” 

The purpose of this enactment is to 
pay to T. C. Elliott, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., the sum of $15,000 as compensation 
for his services in preparing and furnish- 
ing certain information to Members of 
Congress. The bill provides that pay- 
ment authorized shall be free of Federal 
income tax. 

This bill is faulty for two reasons. 
First, the exemption of the award frem 
all Federal income taxes is totally un- 
warranted. Second, it is stated in the 
enactment that the payment is “com- 
pensation for services rendered.” The 
record demonstrates that the sum to be 
paid is not true compensation, but a 
monetary award for special services. 

The claimant, T. C. Elliott, was an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government from 
November 1, 1900, until his retirement, 
January 31, 1944. During this period of 
employment Mr. Elliott was an auditor in 
the Navy Department, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the General Accounting 
Office. In such a position he became con- 
versant with freight rates and trans- 
portation problems and furnished data 
on these subjects on many occasions to 
individual Members of Congress and to 
various committees of the Congress. 

It is conceded that Mr. Elliott, in ad- 
dition to performing his regular duties, 
rendered valuable service to Members of 
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Congress. His efforts undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a saving to the Government of 
large sums of money, but the record is 
also clear that these services were ren- 
dered by Mr. Elliott voluntarily, after 
office hours, on his own time, or on his 
leave time, and were completely aside 
from his official duties or the require- 
ments of his office. Mr. Elliott, like 
thousands of other devoted Government 
employees, is to be commended for the 
unselfish manner in which he made his 
knowledge of freight rates available to 
others. 

Each year there accrue to the Gov- 
ernment the beneficial results of extraor- 
dinary services rendered by interested 
private citizens and organizations who 
volunteer much useful information and 
experience to the Congress, to its indi- 
vidual Members, and to the executive 
branch agencies as well. I do not be- 
lieve that claims for compensation for 
such volunteer services should be encour- 
aged. Approval of legislation for that 
purpose would ratify an irregular and 
unformalized employment relation, and 
would also place the Congress and the 
executive agencies in an unacceptable 
and unbusinesslike position. If such 
services are to be on a regular or recur- 
ring or even a sporadic basis, formal ar- 
rangements for employment should be 
made. There are numerous alternatives. 
A regular full-time or part-time ap- 
pointment, appointment as a consultant 
at a per diem or an hourly rate, and per- 
formance of work by contract are the 
most common. If the service is per- 
formed outside of a formal employment 
relationship, whatever recognition may 
be given to it should not be considered 
compensation. 

I do not want my action in withhold- 
ing approval of this bill to be construed 
as derogation of Mr. Elliott’s services or 
as criticism of recognition by the Con- 
gress of special services afforded to its 
Members. While I cannot approve the 
bill in its present form for the reasons 
given above, I shall be glad to approve 
a bill which is by its terms an extraor- 
dinary monetary award for special serv- 
ice and which removes the tax-free 
status of the award. 

DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1954. 


S. 2033. An act relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced trout 
sold in the United States, and requiring cer- 
tain information to appear in public eating 
places serving such trout. 


S. 2033. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 2033, relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced 
trout sold in the United States, and re- 
quiring certain information to appear in 
public eating places serving such trout. 

The bill would amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by making 
its criminal sanctions—imprisonment up 
to 3 years or a fine up to $1,000, or 
both—and certain civil sanctions appli- 
cable to the sale, offering for sale, pos- 
sessing for sale, or serving of foreign- 
produced trout in violation of special 
provisions which the bill would add to 
the act with respect to such trout, ex- 
cept a certain species of lake trout 
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largely imported from Canada. (These 
special requirements would be in addi- 
tion to any of the other requirements 
of the act and to any applicable require- 
ments of State law.) 

These special requirements—none of 
them applicable to domestic trout—are 
as follows: 

1. Foreign-produced trout would have 
to be packaged and, if the package is 
broken while held for sale, each unit for 
sale consisting of one or more trout would 
have to be in a separate package. 

2. Each such package would have to be 
clearly and conspicuously stamped or 
labeled, in type or lettering of specified 
size, with the word “trout” preceded by 
the name of the country in which such 
trout was produced. 


3. It would be unlawful for any res- 
taurant or other public eating place to 
possess, in a form ready for serving, any 
foreign-produced trout unless the res- 
taurant or eating place displayed promi- 
nently and conspicuously a notice stat- 
ing that “ trout is served in 
this restaurant,” with the name of the 
country of origin inserted in the blank 
space. 

According to the committee reports, 
the bill has the three-fold purpose of (1) 
protecting the public and consumer 
against deceptive and unfair acts and 
practices by requiring truthful disclo- 
sure of the origin of the trout being sold, 
(2) protecting our domestic trout pro- 
ducers against unfair competition from 
foreign producers of trout, and (3) pro- 
tecting our source of supply for stocking 
the streams of our Nation with game 
trout. 

It is claimed that in recent years cer- 
tain merchants and restaurants have in- 
dulged in the practice of serving im- 
ported trout to restaurant patrons and 
other consumers as Rocky Mountain 
trout, Rocky Mountain rainbow trout, or 
under other descriptive names which, 
to the consumer, indicate their domestic 
origin. If domestic trout producers are 
deprived of this market, it is feared that 
they may be unable to continue their 
other important function of supplying 
eggs and fingerlings for restocking our 
streams of the sportsman-angler. 

Fraud and deception in the marketing 
or serving of food or any other product 
cannot, of course, be condoned. I am 
convinced, however, that to the extent 
that the provisions and sanctions of the 
bill properly involve Federal functions, 
they are unnecessary to prevent fraud 
and deception. The Tariff Act and the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
already provide for necessary labeling of 
imported products. Furthermore, the 
provisions of S. 2033 are discriminatory 
arid oppressive against foreign trade, and 
to a very substantial extent they would 
invade a field of regulation and enforce- 
ment which I believe should be left to 
the States and localities. Finally, the 
costs of enforcement would be out of all 
proportion to funds available to the Food 
and Drug Administration for vital func- 
tions affecting the: health of the Ameri- 
can people. 

DwiIicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1954, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


Pursuant to a special order agreed to 
on August 20, 1954, the Clerk of the 
House received a message from the Sen- 
ate announcing that on August 20, 1954, 
the Senate had passed bills and a con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 3300. An act to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 262. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the payment of damages to certain 
American employees in the United Nations 
who were dismissed because of their refusal 
under the fifth amendment to answer ques- 
tions before a committee of Congress. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF JOHN MARSHALL 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2, Public Law 581, 83d 
Congress, and the order of the House of 
August 20, 1954, empowering him to ap- 
point commissions, boards, and commit- 
tees authorized by law or by the House, 
did, on August 21, 1954, appoint as mem- 
bers of the United States Commission for 
the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of John Marshall the follow- 
ing members on the part of the House to 
serve with himself: Mr. Betts, Ohio; Mr. 
Porr, Virginia; Mr. Watter, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Gary, Virginia. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 601, 83d Congress, 
and the order of the House of August 20, 
1954, empowering him to appoint com- 
missions, boards, and committees au- 
thorized by law or by the House did, on 
August 21, 1954, appoint as members of 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission the following members on 
the part of the House to serve with him- 
self: Mr. Martin, Iowa; Mr. Covupert, 
New York; Mr. Rooney, New York; Mr. 
Roprno, New Jersey. 

WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 705, 83d Congress, 
and the order of the House of August 20, 
1954, empowering him to appoint com- 
missions, boards, and committees au- 
thorized by law or by the House, did, on 
September 2, 1954, appoint as members 
of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration Commission the following mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
Wampter, Virginia; Mr. HARRISON, 
Virginia. 
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COMMISSION On GOVERN MENTAL USE or 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2, Public Law 558, 83d 
Congress, and the order of the House of 
August 20, 1954, empowering him to ap- 
point commissions, boards, and commit- 
tees authorized by law or by the House, 
did, on September 14; 1954, appoint as 
members of the Commission on Govern- 
mental Use of International Telecom- 
munications the following members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Vorys, Ohio; 
Mr. Ricuarps, South Carolina. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
ENROLLED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H.R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H.R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a commis- 
sion to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad withim the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan Washington commis- 
sion; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Tilinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake Mich- 
igan into the Illinois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David W. 
Wallace; 

H.R. 5420. Ani act to amend séction 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6593. An act_to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive ¢redit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; 

H.R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H.R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroaq 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment In. 
surance Act; 

H.R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H.R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil c, 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 9366. An act tc amend the Social Se. 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, ang 
increase the amount of earnings pérmitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 9580. -An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of agricultural prod- 
ucts; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H.R.9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H.R.9730. An act to amend various 
statutes and certain titles of the United 
States Code, for the purpose of correcting 
obsolete references, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to facilitate private financ- 
ing of new ship construction, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic 6f Germany; 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brok- 
ers’ fees from the proceeds of disposal of 
Government surplus real property, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorize appropriations therefor, 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER announced that pur- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, 83d Congress, that he did on August 
23, 1954, sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

H.R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H.R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
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Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An. act to provide for a Com- 
mission to regulate the public transporta- 
tion of passengers by motor vehicle and 
street railroad within the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C., and for the establish- 
ment of a Metropolitan Washington Com- 
mission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level of 
Lake Michigan by diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R, 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams and others; 

H.R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
less of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H.R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to extend coverage under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, increase the 
benefits payable thereunder, preserve the in- 
surance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H. R.9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H.R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control,.and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new-ship construction, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H.R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History 
and authorize appropriations therefor. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced that pur- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, 83d Congress, that he did on August 
23, 1954; sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing the payment 
of salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; and 

8. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the week of 
November 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as National Salvation Army Week. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the House, 
reported that that committee did, on 
the following dates, present to the Pres- 
ident for his approval bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: , 

On August 21, 1954: 

H. R. 179. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; 

H. R. 3757. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H. R. 4017. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land and improvements 
to the England Special School District of the 
State of Arkansas; : 

HR. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flor- 
escu; e 
H. R. 5499. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
Michaud Flats project for irrigation in the 
State of Idaho; 

H. R. 7785. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to make 
permanent the increases in regular annui- 
ties provided by the act of July 16, 1952, and 
to extend such increases to additional annui- 
ties purchased by voluntary contributions; 

H. R. 7881. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., to 
Morgan Hopkins, Inc.; 

H. R. 9709. An act to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 

H.R. 8498. An act authorizing construc- 
tion’ of works to reestablish for the Palo 
Verde Irrigation District, Calif., a means of 
diversion of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9115. An act to provide that contri- 
butions received under Public Law 485, 80th 
Congress, for the construction of a mer- 
chant marine chapel shall be invested in 
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Government obligations pending their use 
for such construction; 

H. R. 9756. An act to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corporation; 
and 

H. R. 9909. An act to prohibit payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States convicted of certain offenses, 
and for other purposes. 

On August 25, 1954: 

H.R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a com- 
mission to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad within the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establishment 
of a Metropolitan Washington Commission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F, 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Tllinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake Mich- 
igan into the Illinois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H.R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of 
officers of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col, 
Samuel J. Adams and others; 

H.R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H.R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Brov; 

H.R. 9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture, to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
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enact into law title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H.R.9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H.R.9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H.R.9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, fiood control, and for other pur- 

SES; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H.R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorized appropriations therefor. 

On August 26, 1954: 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the House, notified the Clerk of the 
House that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


On August 20, 1954: 

H. R. 7486. An act to amend section 1071 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
the concealing of persons from arrest, so as to 
increase the penalties therein provided; 

H.R. 8034. An act for the incorporation 
of the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War; 

H.R. 8384. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Talent division of the 
Rogue River Basin reclamation project, 
Oregon; 

H. R. 8658. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the punishment 
of persons who jump bail; 

H.R. 8921. An act to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce; 

H.R. 9888. An act to amend the laws 
granting education and training benefits to 
certain veterans to extend the period dur- 
ing which such benefits may be offered; and 

H. J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the quartering in public buildings in the 
District of Columbia of troops participat- 
ing in-activities related to the Amercan Le- 
gion National Convention of 1954, 

On August 21, 1954: 

H.R. 686. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erna Gronowski; 

H.R.787. An act for the relief of Israel 
Ratsprecher and Maryse Ratsprecher; 

H.R.795. An act for the relief of Jean 
Hollis Vock; 
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H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Tlona 
Elizabeth Carrier; 

H.R. 2371. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria M. Broix; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Varga and Nike Varga; 

H. R. 2440. An act for the relief of Lidija 
Cimze; 

H. R. 2499. An act for the relief of Adolfo 
L. Kalb, and his wife, Mrs. Eugenia G. Kalb; 

H. R. 2627. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Lucy Boyack; 

H.R, 2793. An act for the relief of Miyoko 
Nagare; 

H.R. 2901. An act for the relief of Tokuko 
Kobayashi, and her minor son; 

H.R. 3017. An act for the relief of Felix 
Petrover; 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Danica 
Maria Vavrova; 

H. R. 3344. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Salvador and her daughter, Ruby Salvador; 

H. R. 3675. An act for the relief of Herre 
van der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, Helen 
Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre van 
der Veen; 

H. R. 3743. An act for the relief of Chaim 
Szemaja Segal and Icek Hersz Segal; 

H. R. 4248. An act for the relief of Albertas 
Bauras; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando Artuso and family; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
O. Heinz; 

H. R. 6553. An act for the relief of Esterina 
Pella Bellucci; 

H.R. 6982. An act for the relief of Maria 
Elizabeth Sanchez Y Moreno; 

H.R. 7041. An act for the relief of Wal- 
truade Elsa Solleder; 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Van den broeck. 

H. R. 7593. An act for the relief of Theresia 
Probst Uhl; 

H.R. 7629. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Gruschka Krug; 

H.R. 7761. An act for the relief of John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr.; 

H. R. 7807. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Gerhard Rolappe; 

H. R. 7924. An act for the relief of Giuseppi 
Clementi; 

H.R. 7925. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dina Mianulle (nee Kratzer); r 

H.R. 8066. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrud Ecker] Strickland; 

H. R. 8152. An act to extend to June 30, 
1955, the direct home and farmhouse loan 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs under title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
make additional funds available therefor, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8180. An act to increase the amount 
of Federal aid to State or Territorial homes 
for the support of disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen of the United States; 

H. R. 8334. An act for the relief of Helmut 
Cermak and Hana Cermak; 

H.R. 8520. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of the Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, 
Mirage Flats Extension, and O'Neill tirriga- 
tion developments in the Missouri River 
Basin project; 

H. R. 8694. An act for the relief of Suzanne 
L'Heureux; 

H.R. 9000. An act to integrate the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list with that of the 
Army to restore lost seniority and grade, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9336. An act for the relief of Marianne 
Geymeier; 

H.R. 9390. An act to extend certain civil- 
fan-internee and prisoner-of-war - benefits 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, to civilian internees and American prison- 
ers of war captured and held during the 
hostilities in Korea; 

H. R. 9406. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the town 
of Beaufort, N. C.; 


September 15 


H.R. 9889. An act to authorize the Sec. 
retary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory contract with American Falls Reservoir 
District No. 2, Idaho, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R.9996. An act for the relief of Susan 
Ellen Heiney. 

On August 23, 1954: 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of George 
D. Kyminas; ; 

H.R. 804. An act for the relief of Enri- 
chetta F. C. Meda-Novara; 

H.R.818. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Martha Staack; 

H.R. 868. An act for the relief of Ciriaco 
Catino; 

H.R.905. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ciszek Wolczek; 

H.R. 950. An act for the relief of Panoula 
Panagopoulos. 

H.R.970. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aimee Dutour Rovzar; 

H.R.1171. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Wai-Jan Low Fong; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Chinn; 

H.R. 1697. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Batke; 

H.R. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty E. LaMay; 

H.R. 1974. An act to amend the third para- 
graph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of the 
act entitled “An act making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended; 

H. R. 1976. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to permit the registration of 
judgments in or from the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R. 2051. An act for the relief of Ivo 
Markulin; 

H.R. 2224. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 734), as amended, so as to authorize 
the appointment of a Chief of the Medical 

» Service Corps of the Navy, and for other 
purposes; 

> H.R. 2358. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Vahram Uluhogian; 

H. R. 2359. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Veich, also known as Guiseppe Veic; 

H.R. 2635. An act for the relief of Olga 
Abitia; : 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri, Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, 
Iolanda Gaglianone, Maria Assunta Scara- 
muzzo, Franceschina Cauterucci, and Filo- 
mena Lupinacci; 

H. R. 2843. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report 
to the Congress on the conservation, develop- 
ment, and ufilization of the irrigation and 
reclamation resources of the Waimanalo, 
Oahu; Waimea, island of Hawaii; and Mol- 
okai projects, Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R.2879. An act to stay deportation 
proceedings on Juan Onativia; 

H.R. 3116. An act for the relief of Dimitra 
Makhavitzki; 

H.R. 3125. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Hahn and Suzanne Hahn; 

H. R. 3144. An act for the relief of Elias Y. 
Richa; 

H. R. 3444. An act for the relief of Toki 
Yaeko; 

H.R. 3616. An act for the relief of Nico- 
letta Di Donato; 

H.R, 3677. An act for the relief of Sister 
Paolina (Angela Di Franco); 

H.R. 3759. An act for the relief of Babette 
Mueller Esposito; 

H.R. 3855. An act for the relief of Sister 
Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sister Bat- 
tistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister Romana 
(Angela Tolanda Morelli) , Sister Franceschina 
(Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna (Giusep- 
pina De Caro); 








1954 


H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of Mira 
Tellini Napoleone; 

H.R. 4371. An act for the relief of June 
Ann Sakurai; 

H. R. 4740. An act for the relief of Kaoru 
Yoshioka; 

H. R. 4881. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code in reference to the survival of things 
in action; 

H. R. 4998. An act for the relief of Paul 
Frkovich; 

H. R. 5072. An act for the relief of Carmen 
p'Ottavio, also known as Cameron D’Ottavio; 

H.R. 5077. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Nassopoulos; 

H.R. 5443. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lowinger; 

H. R. 5639. An act for the relief of Edel- 
traud Kamberg Douglass; 

H.R. 5816. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Caridad Rosa Avila Leyva de Ernest; 

H. R. 5822. An act for the relief of Evan- 
thia Demetrios Makrozonari; 

H.R. 5944. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Ugo Landry; 

H. R. 6280. An act to extend temporarily 
the rights of priority of nationals of Japan 
and certain nationals of Germany with re- 
spect to applications for patents; 

H. R. 6885. An act to amend section 1 of 
Joint Resolution 12 enacted by the 25th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, in the 
regular session of 1949 and-approved by the 
8ist Congress of the United States of America 
at the 2d session (Public Law 746, ch. 833); 

H. R. 7334. An act to authorize certain 
property transactions in Cocoli, C. Z., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7987. An act for the relief of Roger 
Feghali; 

H. R. 8570. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of certain un- 
completed naval vessels, and for other pur- 
oses; 

’ H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a memorial gift from the 
people of the Netherlands; and 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution designating 
the period from October 11 to October 16, 
inclusive, 1954, as National Nurse Week. 

On August 24, 1954: 

H. R. 5314. An act to extend the coverage 
of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act to mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
when ordered to active-training duty for pe- 
riods in excess of 14 days; 

H.R. 5340. An act for the relief of Tibor, 
Szuzsa (Susanne), and Judith Sauer; 

H.R. 5354. An act for the relief of Liborio 
Guido Rutilio; 

H. R. 5832. An act to authorize the tom- 
missioner of public lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to sell public lands to certain 
lessees, permittees, and others; 

H. R. 5997. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the issuance of general obligation bonds, 
the proceeds thereof to be used for veterans’ 
mortgages; 

H.R. 6113. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to increase the 
penalties applicable to the smuggling of 
goods into the United States; 

H.R. 6367. An act for the relief of Nobu 
Nogawa Nitta; 

H. R. 6393. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate forest- 
fire protection compact; 

H. R. 6414. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Pator Alien; 

H.R. 6855. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Metzing Rink; 

H. R. 6886. An act to ratify and confirm 
sections 5 and 6 of Act 254 and Act 280 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii 1953 and to 
authorize the issuance of certain public im- 
provement bonds by the Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 7051. An act for the relief of Mary 
George Solomon; 

H.R.7131. An act to repeal a limitation 
on pay of certain officers of the Navy; 
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H.R.7140. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Duval; 

H.R. 7398. An act to repeal the require- 
ment of section 3921 of the Revised Statutes 
that postmasters report to the Postmaster 
General failure to cancel postage stamps; 

H. R. 7399. An act to authorize the sale of 
postage-due stamps for philatelic purposes; 

H.R. 7411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esterlee Hutzler Weinhoeppel; 

H. R. 7451. An act for the relief of Erika 
Jette Lavery; 

H. R. 7460. An act to pay Warren P. Hoover 
for services rendered the Army of the United 
States; 

H.R.7517. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 

H.R. 7518. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 


H. R. 7568. An act to authorize and direct 


the Farm Loan Board of Hawaii to convey 
certain land and to ratify and confirm cer- 
tain acts of said Farm Loan Board; 

H. R. 7569. An act to authorize the removal 
of a restrictive covenant on land patent 
No. 9628, issued to the board of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association on January 18, 1929, 
and covering lots 5 and 6 of Waimea townlots, 
situated in the county of Kauai, T. H.; 

H. R. 7584. An act for the relief of Angele 
Marie Boyer (nee Pieniazeck) ; 

H. R. 7606. An act for the relief of Michael 
Henry LaFleur; 

H.R. 7612. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Intravaia; 

H.R. 7628. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Adriana M. Truyers Aretz; 

H.R. 7945. An act for the relief of Bart 
Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijsbers); 

H. R. 8006. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents for cer- 
tain lands in Wisconsin bordering upon in- 
land lakes or rivers; 

H. R. 8038. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance to the Hot Springs School District 
and to Garland County, Ark., for school and 
for other public purposes, of certain land 
originally donated to the United States and 
situated in Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8041. An act to provide benefits un- 
der the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration based upon service in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps under cer- 
tain conditions; 

H.R. 8115. An act for the relief of Tan- 
nous Estephan; 

H.R. 8146. An act for the relief of Palmina 
Smarrelli (nee Lattanzio); 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Fung 
Ping Wah (also known as Reginald Ping 
Wah Fung) and his wife, Pung Wai-Yin Li 
(also known as Doris Fung); 

H.R. 8365. An act to confirm the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents-in-fee to allotments of lands of the 
Mission Indians in the State of California 
prior to the expiration of the trust period 
specified in the act of January 12, 1891, as 
amended; 

H. R. 8385. An act to amend section 2382 
of the Revised Statutes, in order to make the 
size of townlots conform in size to local 
standards; 

H.R. 8501. An act to provide for the con- 


“veyance of certain land in Sumter County, 


Ga., to the Americus and Sumter County 
Chamber of Commerce; 

H. R. 8736. An act to authorize the issu- 
ance of a land patent to certain public lands, 
situate in the county of Kauai, T. H., for 
school purposes; 

H. R. 8821. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for the Catoctin recreational demon- 
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stration area, Frederick County, Md., for the 
purpose of consolidating Federal holdings 
therein; 

H. R. 8897. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to transfer 40 
acres of land in the northern Cheyenne In- 
dian Reservation, Mont., to school district 
No. 6, Rosebud County, Mont.; 

H.R. 9194. An act: to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land owned by the Fed- 
eral Government near Vicksburg, Miss., to 
Vicksburg, Miss.; 

H. R. 9236. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended; 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
Territorial government of Alaska; 

H. R. 9630. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory contract with the Black Canyon Irriga- 
tion District, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9671. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Liang Nun Wang and his wife and child, 
Fa-chi Ling Wang and Eileen Wang; 

H.R.9814. An act for the relief of Alfio 
Capizzi; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend titles 18 and 
28 of the United States Code; and 

H.R.9882. An act to incorporate the 
Foundation of the Federal Bar Association, 

On August 26, 1954: 

H. R. 697. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi Deme- 
tre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos Ma- 
taraggiotis and Constantinos Mataraggiotis, 
their minor sons; 

H. R. 803. An act for the relief of Chris- 
takis Modinos; 

H. R. 822. An act for the relief of Sister 
Giuseppina Giaccone; 

H. R. 832. An act for the relief of Katha- 
rine Balsamo; 

H. R. 839. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Gertrude (Mary Gertrude Kelly); 

H.R.877. An act for the relief of Nasser 
Esphahanian; 

H. R. 1627. An act for the relief of Johann 
Groben; 

H. R. 1646. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt; 

H. R. 2393. An act for the relief of Brother 
Eugene,Cumerlato; ; 

H. R. 2480. An act for the relief of Char- 
lotte Margarita Schmidt; 

H. R. 2483. An act for the relief of Giacomo 
Bartolo Vanadia; 

H. R. 2500. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner) ; 

H. R. 2794. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claire Godreau Daigle; 

H. R. 3024. An act for the relief of Sergio 
Emeric; 

H. R. 3388. An act for the relief of Louie 
Ella Attaway; 

H. R. 3447. An act for the telief of Maria 
Paccione Pica; 

H. R. 3520. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erna Rosita Pont (formerly Erna Rosita Mi- 
chel); 

H. R. 3566. An act for the relief of Pimen 
Maximovitch Sofronov; 

H. R. 3665. An act for the relief of Marko 
Ribic; 

H. R. 3869. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
Elkanah Richards, Adelaide Gertrude Rich- 
ards, and Anthony Gilbert Richards; 

H. R. 3874. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Johnson; 

H.R. 4015. An act for the relief of Josef, 
Paula, and Kurt Friedberg; 

H. R. 4054. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Sole Massana and Montserrat Thomasa-San- 
chez Massana; 

H.R. 4426. An act for the relief of Andrea 
Paulette Quatrehomme and her child; 

H. R. 4427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Piasecka; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Louise 
Rank; 

H. R. 4522. An act for the relief of Petrus 
Van Keer; 
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H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; 

H. R. 4908. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Petralia; 

H. R. 4959. An act for the relief of Muhittin 
Schuer; 

H.R. 5119. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Oppacher Bialek; 

H.R. 5194. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Katzmann; 

H. R. 5459. An act for the relief of Takeko 
Ishiki; 

H.R. 5749. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Lubiato; 

H. R. 6266. An act for the relief of Frank 
Robert Gage; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of Tamiko 
Fujiwara; 

H. R. 6498. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Lina Avitable, nee Roser; 

H.R. 6752. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Giuseppa De Lisa Quagliano; 

H.R.6858. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Efthemia Soteralis; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Margers 
Nulle-Siecenieks; 

H.R. 7033. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna J. Weigle: 

H.R. 7045. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Marciano Gutierrez, Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin 
Gutierrez, and their children, Rosenda, Re- 
becca, and Raymundo, and Mrs. Brigida de 
Gutierrez; 

H. R. 7088. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Cazzato; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok; 

H.R. 7150. An act for the relief of Thora 
June Grumbles; 

H.R.7151. An act for the relief of Mazal 
Kolman; 

H.R. 7581. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Conti; 

H.R. 7635. An act for the relief of Martti 
Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, and Marja 
Timonen; 

H. R. 7828. An act for the relief of Mariana 
George Loizos Kellis; 

H. R. 7829. An act for the relief of Shimasoi 
Michiko; ~ 

H. R. 7834. An act for the relief of Erika 
Schneider Buonasera; . 

H.R. 7885. An act for the relief of Sohan 
Singh Rai and Jogindar Kaur Rai; 

H.R. 7938. An act for the relief of Miss 
Martha Heuschele; 

H.R. 7947. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erika (Hohenleitner) Stapleton; 

H.R. 8065. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Francisco, Manriqueta Mina, and Roberto 
Mina Ver; 

H.R. 8375. An act for the relief of Ilse 
Radler Hughes; 

H.R. 8424. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Else Johnson; 

H. R. 8554. An act for the relief of Maria 
M. Khoe; 

H. R. 8557. An act for the relief of Ezio 
Bertoni; 

H. R. 8936. An act for the rellef of Dana 
Evanovich; 

H.R. 9029. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Patrie; 

H. R. 9496. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Hoeft; 

H.R. 9512. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Franziska (Han) Rigau; 

H. R. 9678. An act to promote the security 
and foreign policy of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9936. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 9953. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Fu-Ho Chan, Mrs. Fu-Ho Chan, and their 
child, Richard Chan. 

On August 27, 1954: 

H.R. 1843. An act to increase the retired 
pay of certain members of the former Light- 
house Service; 
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H.R. 2015. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain land in Alaska to Lloyd H. Turner, 
of Wards Cove, Alaska; 

H. R. 2024. An act for the relief of Frank 
L. Peyton: 

H. R. 2815. An act for the relief of Floyd C. 
Barber; ; 

H. R. 2874. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Mary K. Reynolds, as successor in interest 
to the Colonial Realty Co.; 

H.R. 3419. An act to authorize a $50 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds 
of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation. , 

H. R. 4175. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Logan; 

H.R. 4213. An act to authorize works for 
development and furnishing of water sup- 
plies for waterfowl management, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4474. An act for the relief of Fred- 
erick Joseph Buttaccio and others; 

H. R. 4690. An act to provide for the erec- 


tion of appropriate markers in national cem- . 


eteries to honor the memory of members of 
the Armed Forces missing in action; 

H. R. 5092. An act for the relief of Robert 
Leon Rohr; 

H.R. 5553. An act for the relief of Dr. Lu 
Jen-lung; 

H.R. 5986. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Wahlberg; 

H. R: 6223. An act to amend section 87 of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended (32 U. S. C. 47), to relieve the 
States from accountability and pecuniary 
liability for property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed except in cases where it shall appear 
that the loss, damage, or destruction of the 
property was due to carelessness or negli- 
gence or could have been avoided by the 
exercise of reasonable care; 

H. R. 6658. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United 
States to the county of Cumberland, State of 
North Carolina, without remuneration; 

H. R. 6987. An act for the relief of Gene C. 
Szuto and Florence C. Szutu; 

H.R. 7251. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfef to Vernon F. 
Parry, the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, in foreign countries, in and to 
a certain invention; J 

H.R. 7508. An act for the relief of James 
Dore, Jr.; 

H.R. 8155. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8634. An act to amend section 22 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; and 

H. R. 9584. An act to protect the rights of 
vessels of the United States on the high 
seas and in territorial waters of foreign 
countries. 

On August 28, 1954: 

H.R. 717. An act for the relief of Henri- 
ette Matter; 

H.R. 834. An act for the relief of Arthur 
J. Boucher; ; 

H. R. 1622. An act for the relief of Agustin 
Mondrea); 


H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Patricia 
A. Pembroke; 


H.R. 1975. An act to amend section 2201 
of title 28, United States Code, to extend the 
Federal Declaratory Judgments Act to the 
Territory of Alaska; 

H.R. 2154. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Leona Hungry; 

H.R. 3507. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Elias M. Tsougranis; 

H.R. 4721. An act to provide that the 
excess-land provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws shall not apply to lands in the 
Owl Creek unit of the Missouri Basin project; 


September 15 


H.R. 4815. An act for the relief of Alex. 
ander Petsche; 

H. R. 4969. An act for the relief of Basilios 
Xarhoulacos; 

H.R. 5319. An act for the relief of Henry 
(also known as Heinrich) Schor, Sally (also 
known as Sali) Schor, and Gita (also known 
as Gitta Aviva) Schor; 

H.R. 5344. An act for the relief of Bob 
Kan and Fourere Kan; 

H.R. 5718. An act to limit the period for 
collection by the United States of compensa- 
tion received by officers and employees in 
violation of the dual compensation laws; 

H.R. 6127. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 1, 1906, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6355. An act for the relief of Elena 
Scarpetti Savelli; 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Rodolfo 
Navarro; 

H.R. 6672. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public-debt limit; 

H. R. 6762. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Irmgard (Chrapko). Broughman; 

H.R. 7031. An. act for the relief of Mrs, 
George A. Meffan; 

H.R. 7217. An act for the relief of Astor 
Vergata; 

H. R. 7221. An act for the relief of Anders 
Taranger; 

H. R. 7229. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to T. M. Pratt and Annita C. Pratt 
of certain real property in Stevens County, 
Wash.; 

H. R. 7734. An act to amend section 47 of 
the National Defense Act concerning the re- 
quirement for bond covering certain property 
issued by the United States for use by Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units main- 
tained at educational institutions; 

H. R. 7762. An act for the relief of M. M. 
Hess; 

H.R. 7813. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust or cancel cer- 
tain charges on the Milk River project; 

H. R. 8205. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. of a perpetual ease- 
ment of right-of-way for electric transmis- 
sion line purposes across lands of the Rich- 
mond National Battlefield Park, Va., such 
easement to be granted in exchange for, and 
in consideration of, the conveyance for park 
Purposes of approximately 6 acres of land 
adjoining the park; 

HeR. 8244. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Dorothy Nell Woolgar Allen; 

H.P 8628. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1 to insure that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States will con- 
tinue to be exempt from duty, and with re- 
spect to the duties applicable to certain 
prepared fish; 

H.R. 8859. An act to convey the raver- 
sionary interest of the United States in cer- 
tain lands to the city of Pawnee, Okla.; 

H. R. 8932. An act to reclassify dictophones 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. 

H. R. 9020. An act to provide increases in 
the monthly rates of compensation payable 
to certain veterans and their dependents; 

H.R. 9248. An act to amend section 308 
(5) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 9302. An act to permit retired mem- 
bers of the uniformed services to revoke elec- 
tions made under the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 in certain 
cases where the elections were made because 
of mathematical errors or misinformation; 

H.R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.9790. An act to amend the act of 
June 30, 1948, so as to extend for 1 year 
the authority of the of the In- 
terior to issue patents for certain public 
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lands in Monroe County, Mich., held under 
color of title; 

H. R. 9962. An act to increase by 5 percent 
the rates of pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the First International Instrument Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from September 13 to Septem- 
ber 25, 1954; and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 84th Congress. 

On August 30, 1954: 

H.R. 1797. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Okla- 
homa for the use and benefit of the Eastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Wilburton, Okla., and for other pur- 

ses; 

H. R. 1980. An act to authorize and direct 
the construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2009. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Ninilchik Hos- 
pital Association, of Ninilchik, Alaska, for the 
use as @ hospital site and related purposes; 

H. R. 2010. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Alaska Evan- 
gelization Society, of Levelock, Alaska, for 
missionary purposes; 

H. R. 2012. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Alaska 
Council of Boy Scouts of America for a camp 
site and other public purposes; 

H. R. 2014. An act to authorie the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Commu- 
nity Club of Chugiak, Alaska; 

H. R. 2061. An act for the relief of Regine 
du Planty; 

H. R. 2781. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Matook; 

H. R. 3384. An act for the relief of John 
B. Daniel, Inc.; 

H.R. 3750. An act for the relief of Inge 
Beckmann; 

H. R. 3854. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Turn- 
again Arm Community Club of Anchorage, 
Alaska; 

H.R. 4118. An act to authorize the prepa- 
ration of rolls of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of certain 
tribes or bands in the State of Oregon, and 
to provide for per capita distribution of funds 
arising from certain judgments in favor of 
such tribes or bands; 

H. R. 6290. An act to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; 

H. R. 6959. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Baptist Mid- 
Missions, an Ohio nonprofit corporation, for 
use as a church site; 

H.R. 7290. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation for the construction of certain pub- 
lic-school facilities on the Klamath Indian 
Reservation at Chiloquin, Oreg.; 

H. R. 8020. An act authorizing the trans- 
fer of certain property of the United States 
Government (in Klamath County, Oreg.) to 
the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 8183. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Ida Geissler; 

H. R. 8252. An act for the relief of the city 
of Fort Smith, Ark.; 

H.R. 9712. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to certain New England States to 
enter into a compact relating to higher edu- 
cation in the New England States and estab- 
lishing the New England Board of Higher 
Education; and 

H. R.9757. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 31, 1954: 

H.R.179. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; 

H.R. 270. An act to provide for the con- 
trol and extinguishment of outcrop and un- 
derground fires in coal formations, and for 
other purposes; 
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H.R. 1461. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
McRight; ) 

H.R. 1514. An act for the relief of Clint 
Lewis; 

H. R. 2615. An act for the relief of Julio 
Mercado Toledo; 

H. R. 2645. An act for the relief of Donald 
James Darmody; 

H. R. 2791. An act for the relief of Esther 
E. Ellicott; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H.R. 3008. An act for the relief of Esther 
Smith; 

H.R.3014. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alfred L. Smith; 

H.R. 3216. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Mills; 

H.R.3217 An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence D. Grimshaw; 

H. R. 3232. An act for the relief of Dennis 
F. Guthrie; 

H.R. 3273. An act for the relief of Edgar 
A. Belleau, Sr.; 

H. R. 3446. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emily Wilhelm; 

H. R. 3522. An act for the relief of Arthur 
8S. Rosichan; 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Cather- 
ine (Cathrina) D. Pilgard; 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H.R. 3951. An act for the relief of Frank 
G. Koch; 

H.R. 4017. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land and improvements 
to the England Special School District of the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 4329. An act for the relief of Hunt- 
ington, McLaren & Co.; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4531. An act for the relief of Lyman 
Chalkley; 

H. R. 4580. An act for the relief of the 
Florida State Hospital; 

H. R. 5028. An act for the relief of Petra 
Ruiz Martinez and Mr. and Mrs. Marcelo 
Maysonet Mirell; 

H. R. 5086. An act for the relief of George 
Eldred Morgan; 

H. R. 5093. An act for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Melvin Edward Williams; 

H. R. 5460. An act for the relief of Chancy 
C. Newsom and the legal guardian of Susan 
M. Newsom, a minor; 

H. R. 5489. An act for the relief of Rocco 
Forgione; 

H. R. 5499. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
Michaud Flats project for irrigation in the 
State of Idaho; 

H. R. 6332. An act for the relief of James 
Philip Coyle; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H.R. 6455. An act to create a National 
Monument Commission, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6562. An act for the relief of Capt. 
C. R. MacLean; ‘ 

H. R. 6566. An act for the relief of Daniel 
D. Poland; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H.R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; ; 

H. R. 6814. An act to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of non-Federal land within the existing 
boundaries of any national park, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7413. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Davis; 

H. R. 7785. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to make 
permanent the increases in regular annuities 
provided by the act of July 16, 1952; and to 
extend such increases to additional annui- 
ties purchased by voluntary contributions; 

H. R. 7835. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Frank C. Maxwell; 
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H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7853. An act to permit retired police- 
men and firemen of the District of Colum- 
bia to waive all or part of their relief or re- 
tirement compensation; 

H. R. 7881. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., to 
Morgan Hopkins, Inc.; 

H.R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8027. An act to amend the act of 
March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16), to extend the 
time during which the Secretary of the In- 
terior may enter into amendatory repay- 
ment contracts under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8128. An act to amend section 1089 
of the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia relating to attachment proceedings; 

H.R. 8193. An act to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; 

H. R. 8498. An act authorizing construction 
of works to reestablish for the Palo Verde 
Irrigation District, California, a means of 
diversion of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 8647. An act to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4426; ; 

H.R. 8915. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”; 

H.R.9115. An act to provide that contri- 
butions received under Public Law 485, 80th 
Congress; for the construction of a merchant 
marine chapel shall be invested in Govern- 
ment obligations pending their use for such 
construction; 

H. R.9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; , 

H. R. 9756. An act to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corporation; 

H. R. 9868. An act to amend the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 to provide for the 
charter of passenger ships in the domestic 
trade; 

H.R. 9910. An act to amend section 413 (b) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; 

H.R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ fees 
from the proceeds of disposal of Government 
surplus real property, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History 
and authorize appropriations therefor. 

G On September 1, 1954: 

H.R. 1912. An act for the relief of Hayik 
(Jirair) Vartiyan, Annemarie Vartiyan, and 
Susanig Armenuhi Vartiyan; 

H. R. 2263. An act to provide certain em- 
ployment benefits for employees of the Fed- 
eral Governmnet, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Filo- 
rescu; 

H. R. 5461. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on 
the claim of Wah Chang Corp. against the 
United States; 

H. R. 6287. An act to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
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trator of General Services to establish and 
operate motor vehicle pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved to new locations, to 
direct the Administrator to report the un- 
authorized use of Government motor ve- 
hicles, and to authorize the United States 
Civil Service Commission to regulate opera- 
tors of Government-owned motor vehicles, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
s0 as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve 
the insurance rights of disabled individuals, 
and increase the amount of earnings per- 
mitted without loss of benefits, and for other 
purposes, 

H. R. 9709. An act to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 

H. R. 9909. An act to prohibit payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States convicted of certain offenses, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9924. An act to provide for family 
quarters for personnel of the military de- 
partments of the Department of Defense and 
their dependents, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
view of customs tariff schedules, to improve 
procedures for the tariff ¢lassification of un- 
enumerated articles, and for other purposes. 

On September 3, 1954: 

H.R.1107. An act for the relief of the 
J. A. Vance Co.; 

H.R. 1254. An act to provide authoriza- 
tion for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of Dav.d 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes.» 





BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE 
The President of the United States, 

Subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
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of the House of Representatives, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1954, transmitted to the Clerk 
of the House a list of bills disapproved, 
together with his reasons for such ac- 
tions, as follows: 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, H. R. 7774 


In order that Federal workers may not 
have to undergo a period of uncertainty 
as to my action on H. R. 7774, “An act 
to increase the rates of compensation of 
classified, postal, and other employees of 
the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” I wish to announce that I shall 
withhold my approval from this bill. 

The American people desire to reward 
properly, even generously, dedicated and 
faithful service on the part of their Gov- 
ernment career employees. In return for 
the taxes they pay, they expect to have 
a civil-service system that is free of par- 
tisan politics, encourages efficient opera- 
tion, rewards merit, and provides steady 
pay increases as the value of each em- 
ployee increases with service and experi- 
ence. I am wholeheartedly in accord 
with those desires. 

Since taking office, this administra- 
tion has developed a personnel program 
applying the best practices of progressive 
employers to the requirements of public 
service. In furtherance of that program, 
recommendations were made by this ad- 
ministration to the Congress for reason- 
able pay increases and adjustments in 
pay scales. H. R. 7774 is inconsistent 
with these principles. Unfortunately, 
the general pay increase proposed by this 
bill ignores and therefore tends to per- 
petuate the inequities we must correct. 

On February 24, 1954, I approved and 
promptly submitted to the Congress the 
program to which I have just referred. 
It is the broadest and most constructive 
of its kind ever placed before the Con- 
gress. Most of its important provisions 
were passed at this session and these 
measures, in themselves, are so impor- 
tant as to constitute a milestone in the 
improvement of the civil-service system. 
These provisions include: 

1. For the first time an inclusive sys- 
tem of group life insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits similar 
to those enjoyed by workers in private 
industry, have been provided for Federal 
employees. 

2. Restrictions on permanent promo- 
tions and reinstatements of former ca- 
reer employees have been removed. 

3. The statutory limit on the number 
of employees in the executive branch has 
been adjusted to meet present day needs. 

4. The incentive awards programs 
have been liberalized and made applica- 
ble to all employees. 

5. Arbitrary restrictions upon the ac- 
cumulation of annual leave have been 
repealed. 

6. Longevity pay increases have been 
authorized for all except the three high- 
est classified service grades. 

7. An equitable system for overtime 
pay has been established. 

These measures not only will benefit 
our Federal career system and its em- 
Pployees, but also will improve the sound 
management of the Federal Government, 
to whose efficiency this administration is 
resolutely dedicated. H. R. 7774 is not 
a part of a progressive and efficient 
program. 
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An important part of the administra- 
tion’s program that was not enacted into 
law involves general pay increases baseq 
upon the purposes of correcting inequi- 
ties, promoting efficiency, and rewarding 
merit and experience. 

In withholding my approval from this 
bill, I want to make it absolutely clear 
that the administration is not departing 
from the principles and purposes which 
it has hitherto advocated. I shall con- 
tinue to urge the enactment of the re- 
maining parts of the personnel program 
which was submitted to this session of 
Congress so that obvious distortions in 
the pay scales of both the postal and 
classified services can be corrected; so 
that adjustments and more equitable re- 
lationships between grades and steps 
within those grades can be made, and 
so that a proper and effective relation- 
ship between pay and work performed 
will be established and maintained. 

Legislation is obviously unwise that 
disregards these principles of sound _per- 
sonnel management and ignores the 
necessity of revenue to pay for salary 
increases. 

This measure, because it ignores the 
administration’s recommendations for 
postal-rate increases, would add $112 
million to the cost of operating the Post 
Office Department which is operating at 
a deficit of $400 million this year. It is 
well to remember that since 1945 the 
accumulated postal deficit has reached 
the staggering total of $4 billion. Like- 
wise, this measure would add more than 
$200 million to civil service pay without 
providing any revenue to meet it. 

My remarks in Washington on June 10 
are now particularly pertinent. I then 
said: 

We hope to uproot the ingrained habit of 
operating the vast Post Office Department 
in an extravagantly wasteful and unbusi- 
nesslike manner. We cannot permit the 
deliberate operations of our Postal Depart- 
ment at a gigantic loss because a few are 
opposed to adequate postal rates. And we 
must have classification and promotional 
procedures for postal personnel that will 
serve the best interest of the Government, 
the public and the postal workers them- 
selves. 


Legislation for pay increases and clas- 
sification adjustments related to work 
performed is still vital and urgently 
needed. The inequities presently exist- 
ing in pay scales must still be corrected. 
I shall therefore resubmit to Congress 
when it convenes in January the recom- 
mendations previously made by the ad- 
ministration, together with such addi- 
tional recommendations as any change 
in conditions then existing may warrant. 

While this bill is limited to civilian 
personnel, I must observe, parentheti- 
cally, that consideration of a complete 
Federal personnel program must even- 
tually meet certain imperative needs of 
the members of the Armed Forces. These 
patriotic men and women, whose morale, 
skill, and dedication to service are so im- 
portant to us all, now lack adequate med- 
ical care for dependents and reasonable 
survivorship benefits for their families. 
It is most important that these needs 
of Armed Forces personnel, serving their 
country often in remote corners of the 
world, engage our serious consideration. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
consider all of these recommendations 
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promptly and that.the American people 
will regard them as fair and just. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue Wuite Hovse, August 23, 1954. 


NINA BERBEROVA, H. R. 692 


Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
692, for the relief of Nina Makeef, also 
known as Nina Berberova. 

This alien entered the United States 
as a Visitor and has not departed within 
the time permitted. She is now unlaw- 
fully in the United States. The bill 
would grant her the status of a lawful 
permanent resident upon payment of the 
required visa fee. The alien is a native 
of Russia, 53 years of age, who appar- 
ently is stateless. She entered the 
United States in November 1950. Prior 
to that entry she had been a long-time 
resident of France. It appears that she 
can return to Prance. 

Upon the alien’s failure to depart 
when her period of lawful stay expired, 
deportation proceedings were instituted. 
She was accorded a hearing and ordered 
deported. However, the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals granted the alien the 
privilege of departing voluntarily from 
the United States, and alternatively or- 
dered that in the event she failed to 
depart the order of deportation should 
be reinstated. She has failed to depart. 

This alien has been permitted to re- 
main in the United States beyond the 
period of time authorized by law and she 
should be required to depart in accord- 
ance with the terms under which she 
was granted admission to this country. 
There are many other aliens in foreign 
countries who are awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to come to the United States for 
permanent residence but who are re- 
quired to follow the regular means of 
obtaining permanent resident status. 
There are no facts present in this case 
justifying the enactment of special leg- 
islation granting this alien preferential 
treatment over others seeking to enter 
the United States. 

The enactment of this bill undoubt- 
edly would encourage other aliens to at- 
tempt to enter the United States as 
visitors for a temporary period and 
thereafter seek exemption from require- 
ments of-the immigration laws through 
special legislation. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to 
withhold my approval from the bill. 

Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WuitTe Hovse, August 24, 1954. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
DIVISION, H. R. 6253 


Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
6253, a bill to amend Public Law 410, 
78th Congress, with regard to compen- 
sation for overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
work of employees of the United States 
Public Health Service, Foreign Quaran- 
tine Division. 

This bill would amend the Public 
Health Service Act in two major re- 
spects. First, it would establish special 
rates of overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
pay for certain quarantine inspection 
personnel of the Public Health Service 
comparable to those received by customs 


immigrant 
ment of Justice under special premium 
Pay statutes enacted many years ago. 
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Second, with certain important excep- 
tions, it would require that when night- 
overtime, Sunday, or holiday inspections 
are performed at the request of the 
owner, agent, master, or other shipping 
company representatives, the requesting 
party shall reimburse the United States 
for the extra cost represented by over- 
time compensation. 

It is important to note that no charges 
would be payable by the carrier for serv- 
ices performed in connection with the 
inspection of persons arriving by (1) in- 
ternational highways, ferries, bridges, or 
tunnels, (2) regularly scheduled aircraft 
or trains, or (3) regularly scheduled 
Great Lakes vessels or vessels operated 
between Canadian ports and Puget 
Sound, or for services in connection 
with the inspection of the conveyances 
or vessels in which such persons arrive. 

Under existing law, the inspection 
services are rendered without charge,. 
regardless of the hour at which they are 
rendered. However, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, under his statutory authority to fix 
the hours during which quarantine serv- 
ice shall be performed at each quaran- 
tine station has—at most places other 
than airports—fixed the regular hours of 
quarantine service from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
7 days a week (Sundays and holi- 
days included). When a vessel arrives 
within that time, quarantine service is 
rendered, and rendered free, even if it 
extends beyond that time. If the vessel 
arrives after 6 p. m., service will be ren- 
dered only if the vessel is in distress, or 
there is illness aboard, or there are other 
emergency conditions; otherwise the 
vessel is required to anchor at quaran- 
tine until the following morning and 
must await its turn for inspection. The 
delay incident to this waiting period is 
expensive to the owner of the vessel—it 
may run as much as $5,000 per day—and 
thus the owners are willing, indeed 
anxious, to pay whatever premium rates 
for out-of-hours inspection are author- 
ized by law. 

Although the bill would require cer- 
tain reimbursements as indicated above, 
it would also require all employees per- 
forming these inspectional or quarantine 
services to be paid at the rate of one-half 
a day’s pay for each two hours of over- 
time (or fraction thereof of at least one 
hour) between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m., with 
a limit of two-and-one-half days’ pay 
for the full period from 5 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
For any Sunday or holiday duty, how- 
ever brief or fleeting, the employee would 
be entitled to two “additional” days’ pay. 
If the day falls within the employee’s 
regular tour of duty, this would, appar- 
ently, entitle him to three days’ pay. 
This means that the Government must 
pay the premium rates in all cases re- 
gardless of whether reimbursement is 
later made. The Federal Employees’ Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended, under which 
these employees are now paid, provides 
for twice the regular rate of pay only 
for holiday work (and correspondingly 
less for less than a day’s work), no extra 
pay for Sunday work (unless performed 
in excess of 40 hours a week), and over- 
time pay at the rate of time and one- 
half for employees whose annual salaries 
are less than $2,980. Employees at 
higher salaries are entitled to overtime 
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pay on the basis of a rate schedule which 
deereases as the basic salary increases 
until their overtime rates of pay are less 
than the rates payable for straight time. 

The special rates of pay proposed for 
these employees have been justified on 
the ground that these rates, and to a 
large extent the other provisions of the 
bill, are patterned after similar legisla- 
tion which has long been in effect for 
customs and immigration inspectors (19 
U. S. C. 267, 1451; 5 U. S. C. 342c), and 
that, like such inspectors, the irregular, 
sporadic, and unpredictable nature of 
their overtime, Sunday, and holiday serv- 
ices is different in character from that 
to which most other Federal employees 
are subject and is more burdensome. 

These contentions require close exam- 
ination. The claims of the shipowners 
for out-of-hours service have merit. The 
claims of the inspectional employees for 
equal treatment with other inspectional 
groups have much merit, but equality of 
treatment for all inspectional employees 
is not brought about by this bill. Fur- 
thermore, the special pay features of the 
bill depart from principles of overtime 
and premium pay set forth in the so- 
called fringe benefits bill recently enacted 
by the Congress. This factor and the 
reimbursement requirement combine to 
make it impossible for me to give my 
approval to this bill. 

I recognize that the existence of the 
highly preferential rates of customs and 
immigration premium pay statutes cre- 
ates severe administrative problems for 
the Public Health Service, since quaran- 
tine inspectors work in close proximity 
with these other inspectional services. 
However, the premium rates for the cus- 
toms and immigrant inspectors are so 
far out of line with prevailing industria) 
and governmental practice that I do not 
believe extending their use to other 
groups of Federal employees would be 
good management. Legislation relating 
to. groups of inspectional employees 
should seek to improve the overall pat- 
tern of premium compensation rather 
than to attempt to patch the existing 
uncoordinated pay structure. 

In the recently enacted liberalizations 
of existing law governing overtime and 
holiday pay there are several special fea- 
tures; for example, provisions for call- 
back time, standby pay in lieu of over- 
time, and the like, which will make con- 
siderably more equitable the premium 
Pay available to these inspectional em- 
ployees. Overtime compensation at the 
full rate of time and one-half will be 
based on regular pay up to an amount 
equal to the entrance salary of grade 
GS~—9 instead of the present $2,980 limit 
of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act. The 
large majority of these employees are 
classified in that grade. 

In circumstances such as these, I can- 
not give my approval to H. R. 6253 even 
though the problems which the bill seeks 
to solve are real and pressing. I intend 
to have these problems further explored 
as they relate to both domestic and inter- 
national carriers. I shall also direct fur- 
ther study of effective means to rational- 
ize and coordinate overtime and premium 
pay for all inspectional service in relation 
to that for other Federal employees. 
Upon completion of these studies, I hope 
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to be able to make recommendations to 
the Congress for necessary legislation. 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THe Wuite House, August 27, 1954. 


ANNA K. M’'QUILKIN, H. R. 3516 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 3516, for the relief of Anna K. 
McQuilkin. 

The bill provides for a direct payment 
award of $6,125 to Mrs. McQuilkin, who 
claims that her brother, a World War I 
veteran who died in the service in 1918, 
applied for and was issued yearly renew- 
able term insurance in the sum of $10,000 
and that she is entitled to the proceeds 
thereof as the sole beneficiary. 

The Veterans’ Administration and 
predecessor agencies have disputed her 
claim over a number of years, contending 
that their records and those of the Mili- 
tary Department fail to disclose that the 
brother made application for insurance. 
In 1922 the Veterans’ Bureau, after care- 
ful consideration of the evidence pre- 
sented in support of the claim, rejected 
it. Upon this denial, an award of auto- 
matic insurance of $25 a month was 
made to the deceased veteran’s father, 
based on the determination that there 
had been no application for insurance. 
A total sum of $3,875 had been paid to 
the father at the time of his death in 
1930. The $6,125 proposed for payment 
by H. R. 3516 represents the difference 
between the amount paid to the father 
and the sum of the insurance for which 
application was allegedly made. 

During the period 1920 to 1932 Mrs. 
McQuilkin engaged the services of a 
number of attorneys to prosecute her 
claim. New counsel in July 1932 insti- 
tuted suit against the Government in the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois and secured 
a judgment in the amount of $12,592.50. 
The lower court decision, however, was 
reversed on appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals on the ground that the statutory 
period of limitations for filing such a suit 
had expired. 

The Judiciary Committees appear to 
have accepted the lower court decision 
against the Government as now conclu- 
sive of the merits of Mrs. McQuilkin’s 
claim. This would not seem, however, 
to be the case in view of the procedural 
turn of the circuit court of appeals ruling 
which precluded review of the substan- 
tive question of whether there was sub- 
stantial evidence to support the findings 
of the district court. 

I also agree with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that the case does not pre- 
sent any equitable consideration which 
warrants the direct gratuity award pro- 
posed. Unfortunately the procedural 
reversal by the circuit court of appeals 
has left the parties in the unsatisfactory 
position which existed prior to the dis- 
trict court suit. The evidence in this 
case is complex and controversial. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that in fairness to Mrs. 
McQuilkin she is entitled to a day in 
court for decision of her claim on its 
merits, and I would be willing to approve 
a jurisdictional enactment waiving the 
bar of any statute of limitations. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE. WHITE Howse, August 31, 1954. 
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S. H. PRATHER ET AL., H. BR. 9357 


I have withheld my approval from the 
bill (H. R. 9357) for the relief of S. H. 
Prather, Mrs. Florence Prather Penman, 
S. H. Prather, Jr. 

The bill proposed to pay the sums of 
$5,000 to S. H. Prather, $2,000 to Mrs. 
Florence Prather Penman, and $1,000 to 
S. H. Prather, Jr., for personal injuries 
and property damages sustained at Quit- 
man, Ga., as the result of a collision of 
their family automobile with a car driven 
by one Howard Hart, an alleged boot- 
legger. The committee report on this 
bill (H. Rept. No. 2208) indicates that 
the collision occurred on August 6, 1935, 
when Hart was being pursued by an in- 
vestigator of the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment, and by a State officer. The 
report of the Treasury Department em- 
bodied in the House report states that 
the officers, while traveling at approxi- 
matetly 70 miles per hour, had pursued 
the car for a distance of about 2 miles, 
but had slowed down when Hart turned 
into a dirt side street of the town of 
Quitman, picked up speed to 75 miles 
an hour, and collided with the Prather 
car, which was proceeding at a lawful 
rate of 20 to 25 miles per hour. Hart’s 
car contained approximately 43 gallons 
of illicit whisky at the time. 

The officers in this instance were act- 
ing in the performance of their official 
duties in attempting to apprehend per- 
sons who were violating the law in their 
presence. The report of the special in- 
vestigator of the Alcohol ‘Tax Unit states 
that Mr. Prather conceded when inter- 
viewed that the officers were doing their 
duty and were without blame, “‘but that 
he felt someone should compensate him 
for the damages suffered,” since the vio- 
lators who had caused the wreck had no 
financial responsibility. 

The misfortune suffered by this family 
as a result of the automobile accident, 
for which they were in no manner re- 
sponsible, is most lamentable. While it 
is true the accident might not have hap- 
pened if the law-enforcement officers 
had not been pursuing the bootleggers, 
there is nothing in the file to indicate 
the law-enforcement officers were acting 
negligently or were doing anything other 
than their duty. Unfortunately, the 
culprits legally and morally responsible 
for the injuries cannot be made to re- 
spond in damages. Enactnient of the 
bill would constitute a gratuity and 
would create a dangerous precedent 
which might set in motion a chain of 
endless requests for the payment of dam- 
ages by the Government arising out 
of accidents in which law-enforcement 
officers may have been remotely involved. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to with- 
hold my approval from the bill. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 31, 1954. 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AREA TRANSPORTA=- 
TION, H. R. 2236 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 2236, entitled “An act to provide 
for a Commission to regulate the public 
transportation of passengers by motor 
vehicle and street railroad within the 
metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., 
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and for the establishment of a Metro- 
politan Washington Commission.” 

Title I of this enactment would estab- 
lish a Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission to regulate public 
transportation by bus, streetcar, and 
taxicab in the District of Columbia and 
the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges in the State of Maryland. The 
bill would grant to the proposed new 
Commission, in strengthened form, most 
of the powers now separately exercised 
in this regard by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Public Util- 
ities Commissions of the State of Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

Title II of the bill woud create a tem- 
porary Metropolitan Washington Com- 
mission to study, investigate, and make 
recommendations with regard to certain 
aspects of the Washington metropolitan 
area transportation problem. 

The regulation of public transportation 
in the greater Washington area must 
contend with the growth of an integral 
economic community spreading far be- 
yond the boundaries of the District of 
Columbia to include Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties in Maryland 
and Arlington and Fairfax Counties and 
the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church 
in Virginia. Within this community, 
the daily travel of persons back and 
forth across State lines has reached di- 
mensions with which present facilities 
cannot cope. Under these circumstances, 
it is understandable that the present 
division of responsibility for regulation 
among four different agencies no longer 
meets the needs of the area. This divi- 
sion of responsibility has contributed, as 
it could aot help but do, to the develop- 
ment of an inadequate system of public 
transportation. The situation plainly 
requires unification of regulatory au- 
thorities over public transportation 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

The present enactment, however, falls 
substantially short of this objective. Its 
failure to include the Virginia segment 
of the metropolitan area within the ju- 
risdiction of the proposed Commission 
is a fundamental deficiency. Through 
this omission of an integral and impor- 
tant part of the greater economic com- 
munity, a system of fragmented and di- 
vided regulatory authority is continued. 
What is worse, the Federal Government 
is placed in the position of treating the 
carriers and persons within one segment 
of the area on a different and discrimi- 
natory basis from those in the remain- 
der of the area. In the absence of any 
substantial grounds for this differentia- 
tion, the measure is unacceptable even 
as a temporary expedient. 

This bill is also unsatisfactory because 
it extends, without sufficient safeguards, 
the authority of the Federal Government 
to matters that have; hitherto, been con- 


‘sidered as primarily the concern of the 


District of Columbia and of the States. 
The problem is difficult because the 
urgency of need and the extent of Fed- 
eral interest in the Nation’s Capital both 
argue for unification of regulatory au- 
thorities under Federal auspices, at least 
for the time being. However, in any such 
arrangement means must be found to 
give adequate recognition to the rights 
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and responsibilities of the District and 
of the States involved. Specifically, pro- 
vision should be made to enable the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia eventually to make 
arrangements for the exercise of this 
function under joint responsibility. In 
this regard, it would appear desirable to 
explore the feasibility of utilizing an in- 
terstate compact or other cooperative 
arrangements in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate and the Fed- 
eral interest would be fully protected. 
In addition, every effort should be made 
to minimize the impact of any new Com- 
mission upon the internal affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

With respect to title II of fhe enact- 
ment, I agree that further study of met- 
ropolitan transportation problems is de- 
sirable. The primary mission assigned 
to the Commission is related directly to 
highway, bridge, and traffic problems. 
In emphasizing this role rather’ than 
consideration of mass transit problems, 
the bill unnecessarily complicates rela- 
tionships with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council. I believe 
that further consideration by the Con- 
gress will result in a more orderly allo- 
cation of responsibilities between the 
Commission and these existing planning 
agencies. Title II also establishes un- 
desirable limitations governing the ap- 
pointment and qualification of members 
of the Commission. 

I hope that the 84th Congress will 
promptly enact a measure to unify regu- 
latory authorities over public transpor- 


tation and provide for a further transit 
study with adequate coverage and recog- 
nition of State and District responsibili- 


ties. Since title I of this bill would not 
have become fully effective until July 1. 
1955, there need be no significant loss 
of time in obtaining its objectives. Simi- 
larly, time did not permit the Congress 
to provide funds for title II before ad- 
journment. Therefore, since an appro- 
priation cannot be made until after the 
Congress convenes in January, little 
time, if any, need be lost in the studies 
which a revised title II would encompass. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WuiteE Howse, September 3, 1954. 


MRS. ROSALINE SPAGNOLA, H. R. 2881 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 2881, a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosaline Spagnola. 

This enrolled enactment would pay to 
Mrs. Rosaline Spagnola the sum of 
$675.50 as additional compensation on 
account of the accidental death of her 
son in 1947 at Schofield Barracks, Ha- 
waii. 

As a member of the Armed Forces, the 
beneficiary’s son had been convicted of 
housebreaking by a court-martial, sen- 
tenced to 5 years’ confinement, and 
given a suspended dishonorable dis- 
charge. While confined in a post stock- 
ade he was shot and killed during an 
abortive jailbreak. It was subsequently 
determined that the decedent was not 
involved in the attempted escape in any 
way, and his death was declared to have 
occurred in line of duty. On the basis 
of this determination the beneficiary 
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was paid the usual 6 months’ death 
gratuity. 

Earlier in his military career the bene- 
ficiary’s son had taken out a $10,000 na- 
tional service life insurance policy, des- 
ignating his mother as beneficiary, and 
Paying the premiums on his policy by 
allotments from his pay. However, 
since he had forfeited all pay and allow- 
ances while in confinement his allotment 


became ineffective, causing the policy to: 


lapse for lack of premium payment. 
When the beneficiary made application 
after her son’s death for regular monthly 
payments under the policy, the Veterans’ 
Administration made such payments to 
her over a period of several years in an 
aggregate amount of $4,324.50 before dis- 
covering that the policy had not actually 
been in effect at the time of the son’s 
death. Under discretionary authority 
which it possesses, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration waived recovery of the amount 
thus erroneously paid to the beneficiary 
on the grounds that she had received it 
in good faith and to require repayment 
would work an undue hardship on her. 
In this connection, it may be noted that 
the award proposed by the present meas- 
ure is based on the difference between 
the aggregate amount of the erroneous 
insurance payments and $5,000, the sum 


‘deemed by the Congress to be a reason- 


able total payment in the light of the 
circumstances of the case. 

It appears that, even if she were de- 
pendent upon her son for support, which 
she was not, the beneficiary is ineligible 
for survivorship benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, because such benefits are denied in 
cases in which the serviceman died while 
in confinement, regardless of whether or 
not his death was incurred in line of 
duty. 

The only question presented by this 
case is whether its special facts warrant 
the addtional relief which the bill would 
afford the beneficiary. It might be ar- 
gued that such relief is warranted not 
only because the beneficiary, apart from 
the issue of dependency, is ineligible for 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration even though 
her son died in line of duty but also be- 
cause neither she nor her son was ever 
specifically notified by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that this insurance had 
lapsed. Even if such arguments were 
valid, and I do not consider that they 
are, I still believe that there would be 
no justification for the award proposed 
here. I believe that any equities which 
might have existed in favor of the bene- 
ficiary were more than satisfied when 
the Veterans’ Administration waived re- 
covery of the insurance payments erro- 
neously made to her. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 

Tue WuirTe House, September 1, 1954. 


RALEIGH HILL, H. R. 6529 


I am withholding my approval from 
the bill, H. R. 6529, 83d Congress, an 
act for the relief of Raleigh Hill. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
pay the proceeds of national service life 
insurance of Walter H. Nichols, Jr., to 
Raleigh Hill, uncle of the insured and 
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designated principal beneficiary of such 
insurance. 

National service life insurance in the 
amount of $10,000 matured on April 8, 
1945, the date of death in service of 
Walter H. Nichols, Jr. The Veterans’ 
Administration denied the claim of his 
uncle, Raleigh Hill, the designated prin- 
cipal beneficiary, on the ground that he 
did not stand in loco parentis to the in- 
sured and was therefore not within the 
permitted classes of beneficiaries, a stat- 
utory requirement applicable to national 
service life insurance maturing prior to 
August 1, 1946. The correctness of the 
Veterans’ Administration determination 
under the applicable law is not disputed. 

Pavorable action appears to have been 
predicated on a belief that because the 
restriction concerning the permitted 
classes of beneficiaries has been removed 
as to national service life insurance ma- 
turing on and after August 1, 1946, pay- 
ment should be made to an ineligible 
beneficiary in this case involving insur- 
ance which matured prior to August 1, 
1946, and further, that the Government 
failed to advise the insured properly con- 


‘cerning classes of eligible beneficiaries. 


Iam advised that the latter view is not 
supported by the record. As to the form- 
er, a similar view was urged in support 
of H. R. 3733, 83d Congress, which like- 
wise proposed to pay an ineligible bene- 
ficiary the proceeds of a national service 
life insurance policy. In my message of 
February 23, 1954, returning the bill 
without approval, I said that it seemed 
to me irrelevant and unwise to accept as 
justification for that bill the fact that 
the ineligible beneficiary could at the 
time of the message qualify as a bene- 
ficiary under existing law which was not 
made retroactive. My view has not 
changed and applies with equal force to 
the present case. 

Furthermore, approval of H. R. 6529 
would be discriminatory and preceden- 
tial. I am advised that of the approxi- 
mately 3,600 claims for the proceeds of 
national service life insurance denied by 
the Veterans’ Administration because the 
claimants were not within the classes of 
beneficiaries permitted by law, it is esti- 
mated that a majority were cases simi- 
lar to Mr. Hill’s, where the claimants 
had been designated as beneficiaries. 

As stated on previous occasions, I am 
opposed to setting aside the principles 
and rules of administration prescribed 
in the general law relating to veter- 
ans’ benefit programs. Uniformity and 
equality of treatment to all who are 
similarly situated must be the steadfast 
rule if the Federal programs for veterans 
and their beneficiaries are to be operated 
successfully. Approval of H. R. 6529 
would not be in keeping with these prin- 
ciples. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, September 1, 1954, 


CARL PIOWATY AND W. J. PIOWATY, H. R. 1665 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 1665, for the relief of Carl Pio- 
waty and W. J. Piowaty. 

This bill authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty the sum of 
$4.450 in full settlement of their claim 
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against the United States for war-crop 
advances made to them by the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation prior to 
April 16, 1943. 

The claims of the United States 
against these two persons and their 
claims against the United States have 
been adjudicated in the courts where 
both sides were afforded an opportunity 
to present all pertinent evidence on the 
issues involved. The case was tried be- 
fore a jury in the circuit court of Orange 
County, Fla., on May 22 and 23, 1947, and 
a judgment was obtained against both 
Carl Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty for the 
full amount they owed. They appealed 
the verdict to the Supreme Court of 
Florida where the lower court’s judg- 
ment was sustained on February 13, 
1948. Appeal for a rehearing was there- 
after denied. 

In 1950, W. J. Piowaty and his wife in- 
stituted an action.in the circuit court of 
Orange County, Fla., seeking a declara- 
tory judgment relieving their real prop- 
erty from the lien of the judgment. 
That suit was dismissed on motion of the 
United States. In 1951, suit was filed 
by the United States against Carl Pio- 
waty, W. J. Piowaty, and the Globe In- 
demnity Co. on the bonds which were 
posted when the appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of Florida. Carl Pio- 
waty and W. J. Piowaty filed an an- 
swer in that suit, but on motion for sum- 
mary judgment, judgment was rendered 
against all the defendants in favor of 
the United States on October 29, 1952. 

In the light of this history of repeated 
judicial review, I cannot agree that Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty should be 
given the special consideration and re- 
lief which the bill would provide. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, September 2, 1954. 


TRUST ASSOCIATION OF H. KEMPNER, H. R. 951 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 951, for the relief of the Trust As- 
sociation of H. Kempner. 

This bill would provide an indirect 
means for payment of approximately $1 
million by the United States for cer- 
tain peacetime commercial losses of the 
Kempner Trust Association. To accom- 
plish this purpose the bill would require 
the Court of Claims to determine the 
amount that the trust association lost 
as a result of cotton sales made to cer- 
tain private business firms in Germany 
during 1923 and 1924, The bill would 
then require that the Court of Claims de- 
termine how much of the property seized 
during World War I by the United States 
from a German firm wholly unconnected 
with Kempner or the cotton sales, Ger- 
mann & Co., had been lost through im- 
proper administration by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. The determined amount 
of the loss of the Germann & Co. vested 
property would be then withdrawn from 
the war claims fund and used to com- 
pensate the Kempner Trust Association 
to the extent of its loss. _ 

Following World War I the Kempner 
Trust Association through subsidiary 
corporations entered into contracts for 
the sale of cotton with a number of 
German textile manufacturers for fu- 
ture delivery. A fall in cotton prices be- 
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fore delivery led the German firms to 
breach their contracts with the associa- 
tion. The amounts payable by the Ger- 
man debtors on account of the breaches 
of contract, as determined by judgments 
and negotiated settlements, could not be 
paid through the subsequent period be- 
fore World War II because of German 
foreign exchange controls, and, as a re- 
sult, the trust association lost money 
on the transactions. These losses would 
be paid by the United States if this bill 
were enacted although it is clear that 
the United States bears no moral or legal 
liability for the transactions which re- 
sulted in the losses in question. 

Moreover, the method of payment pro- 
posed by the bill raises serious questions 
of propriety. The matter involving Ger- 
mann & Co. has no relationship to the 
claim which the Kempner Trust Asso- 
ciation seeks to have paid. During World 
War I the Alien Property Custodian had 
seized the property of Germann & Co., 
a firm in the Philippines, as enemy prop- 
erty. When the property was returned 
to Germann & Co., following enactment 
of legislation authorizing return of 
seized property after World War I, it was 
claimed that the firm’s assets had been 
depleted by approximately $1 million 
during the period of its administration 
by the Alien Property Custodian through 
allegedly improper payments. The 
Treaty of Berlin which terminated World 
War I between the United States and 
Germany, however, precludes Germann 
& Co. from asserting any claim against 
the United States on account of the 
seizure of its property or any losses dur- 
ing the period it was held by the United 
States. There is, therefore, no valid 
claim to be asserted by Germann & Co. 
as the basis for the proposed determina- 
tion by the Court of Claims.: Even if such 
a claim existed, however, the proposed 
payment of its proceeds to the Kempner 
Trust Association instead of to Germann 
& Co. would not appear to be a proper 
disposition of the rights of the latter 
company. 

Furthermore, the bill confers upon the 
United States Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to sit in judgment upon the acts of 
the former German Government with 
respect to acts committed in Germany. 
I am informed that this would be con- 
trary to a well-recognized principle of 
international law and practice. 

For these reasons, the purpose and 
method of payment would not appear 
justified. Moreover, enactment of this 
bill would establish an undesirable prec- 
edent for the assumption by the United 
States for the commercial losses of Amer- 
ican citizens, even where no governmen- 
tal sponsorship of the commercial ven- 
ture appeared. It would also set an un- 
desirable precedent for the use of the 
German and Japanese assets vested dur- 
ing World War II for commercial losses 
suffered during peacetime in lieu of their 
present use through the war claims fund 
as the source of payment of the wartime 
personal injury damages suffered by 
American nationals. 

Accordingly, Iam constrained to with- 
hold my approval from the bill. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, September 3, 1954. 


September 15 


SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO, H. R. 3300 


I have withheld my approval of H. R. 
3300, to authorize the State of Illinois 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
Waterway. 

The bill would authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army, to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addi- 
tion to all domestic pumpage, a total an- 
nual average of 2,500 cubic feet of water 
per second into the Illinois Waterway 
for a period of 3 years. This diversion 
would be 1,000 cubic feet per second more 
than is presently permitted under a de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States dated April 21, 1930. The bill 
also would direct the Secretary of the 
Army to study the effect in the improve- 
ment in conditions in the Illinois Water- 
way by reason of the increased diversion, 
and to report to the Congress as to the 
results of the study on or before January 
31, 1957, with his recommendations as 
to continuance of the increased diver- 
sion authorized. 

The bill specifies that the diversion 
would be authorized in order to regulate 
and promote commerce, to protect, im- 
prove, and promote navigation in the 
Illinois Waterway and Mississippi Val- 
ley, to help control the lake level, to af- 
ford protection to property and shores 
along the Great Lakes, and to provide 
for a navigable Illinois Waterway. No 
mention is made of possible improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions or increase 
in hydroelectric power generation on the 
waterway. 

Iam unable to approve the bill because 
(1) existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Illinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River, (2) all methods of 
control of lake levels and protection of 
property on the Great Lakes should be 
considered before arbitrarily proceeding 
with the proposed increased diversion, 
(3) the diversions are authorized with- 
out reference to negotiations with Can- 
ada, and (4) the legitimate interests of 
other States affected by the diversion 
may be adversely affected. I wish to 
comment briefly on each of these points. 

I understand that waterborne traffic 
on the Illinois Waterway has grown in 
the last 20 years from 200,000 tons to 
16 million tons annually. The Corps of 
Engineers advises, however, that the ex- 
isting diversions of water are adequate 
for navigation purposes in the Illinois 
Waterway and the Mississippi River. 
Surveys are now underway by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission and the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the best 
methods of obtaining improved cor:irol 
of the levels of the Great Lakes and of 
preventing recurrence of damage along 
their shores. Reasonable opportunity 
to complete these surveys should be af- 
forded before legislative action is under- 
taken. 

The diversion of waters into and out 
of the Great Lakes has historically been 
the subject of negotiations with Canada 
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To proceed unilaterally in the manner 
proposed in H. R. 3300 is not wise policy. 
It would be the kind of action to which 
we would object if taken by one of our 
neighbors. The Canadian Government 
protested the proposed authorization 
when it was under consideration by the 
Congress, and has continued its objec- 
tion to this bill in a note to the Depart- 
ment of State dated August 24, 1954. It 
seems to me that the additional diver- 
sion is not of such national importance 
as to justify action without regard to 
the views of Canada. 

Finally, as is clear from the report of 
the Senate committee, a major purpose 
of the proposal to divert additional water 
from Lake Michigan into the Mlinois 
waterway is to determine whether the in- 
creased flow will improve existing ad- 
verse sanitation conditions. The waters 
of Lake Michigan are interstate in char- 
acter. It would seem to me that a di- 
version for the purposes of one State 
alone should be authorized only after 
general agreement has been reached 
among all the affected States. Officials 
of several States adjoining the Great 
Lakes, other than Illinois, have protested 
approval of the bill as being contrary to 
their interests and not in accord with 
the diversion authorized under the 1930 
decree of the Supreme Court. Under all 
of these circumstances, I have felt that 
the bill should not be approved. 

Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 
FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, H. R. 

9728 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 9728, to\revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
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Code, entitled “Food, Drugs,-and Cos- 
metics.” 

The legislative history of this meas- 
ure indicates that it was enacted in the 
view that existing law would not be sub- 
stantially changed by the bill or that no 
changes in existing law would be made 
which would not meet with substantially 
unanimous approval. 

Notwithstanding this, the bill makes 
one very important substantive change 
and casts serious doubts on the status 
and interpretation of other statutory 
provisions. The most important change 
is the deletion from the multiple seizure 
powers of the present law the authority 
which the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has had for a number of years to 
make more than one seizure of food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, where they bear 
identical labeling which is believed 
fraudulent or so materially misleading 
as to injure or damage the purchaser 
or consumer. In the cases subject to 
removal of authority. made by the bill, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
would be able to seize only one shipment 
of the articles believed to be so mis- 
branded. Such a limitation would make 
it possible for fraud and material decep- 
tion to continue unabated until the 
validity of the labeling involved in the 
seizure case is definitely settled by the 
courts. 

The enactment also contains a new 
substantive provision affecting the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, the meaning of which 
is very uncertain, namely, that the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act “shall con- 
tinue to apply to all activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration.” The 
Administrative Procedure Act already 
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applies to both rulemaking and adjudica- 
tion under this regulatory statute, as it 
does to other acts of Congress not ex- 
pressly excepted. The Federal courts, I 
am informed, have discussed on several 
occasions the relationship of these two ° 
enactments. The new language, unless 
it should be regarded as mere surplusage, 
might be held to effect basic changes in 
existing procedures, thereby placing the 
Food and Drug Administration under re- 
quirements not applicable to any other 
Federal agency. Such a change in the 
scope of the Administrative Procedure 
Act should not be adopted without full 
consideration. 

The interest of the consumer public 
is the principal objective of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. I be- 
lieve that substantive changes which may 
seriously affect the administration of this 
law should not be placed in the stat- 
ute books without extending to the re- 
sponsible enforcement agency, the great 
industries affected, and the consumer 
public, the full opportunities for hearing 
and discussion afforded by the usual op- 
eration of the legislative process both in 
the committees and in both Houses of 
the Congress. | 

Finally, the enactment, through over- 
sight, may nullify the provisions of leg- 
islation relating to the importation of 
animals and poultry into the Virgin Is- 
lands, approved on July 22 of this year 
(Public Law 517). The enrolled meas- 
ure apparently does not take into con- 
sideration the amendments to the Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands which 
were made by that act. Here again the 
adverse effects would be serious. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which pro- 
vides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


September 15 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the second calendar 
quarter of 1954. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1954: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is prodticed below. In the interest of economy questions are not repeated, only the 
answers are printed and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy answers 


are abridged.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back. of this page) deals with financial data. 


Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading 


below: 


“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 
“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages 


as may be required. The first additional page should be 


numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc. 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. . “ 








REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 





QUARTER 


1st 2d 3d 








Nore on Irem “A”".—(a) In General: This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a 


Report as an “employee.”’) 


(ii) “Employer”. —To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item “B.” 
(b) Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their employers. 





A. ORGANIZATION or INDIvIpUAL FiL1Inc.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 








Nore on ITrem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMpLorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House’’—Section 302 (e). 
(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LeGIsLaTIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 

O an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
interests, set forth: (a) description; (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date ofadistribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publica- 
tions were paid for by person filing) or name 
= ~se (if publications were received as 4 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
if this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 








AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 
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Nore on IreM “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or indi uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or inion 
such printed or ro mpeg SS! in crpagpeeer nee tr “The term ne includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, es a contract, , or ment, whether or not legally enfo: + PRsail 
— _ (a) of the ee Act. ‘ Dee " _— ee eee 

( Tuts Report Is ror an EmpLorer.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all rec - 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. . ee ae 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iil) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
Pp of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percehtage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 


each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 
(c) Ir Tuts Report Is ror aN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 
(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 


to $500 or more, it is not necessary to re 


port such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 


under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under [tem “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. REcEIPTs (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANs) : 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 


ents 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 


-Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 
Tora. for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5’) 


Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 
Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”’) 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .”—-Sec. 302 (a). 
ToTAL now owed to others on account of loans 


Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 





“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: ___.... o 


14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 


Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3,285.00 Tora. 


Nore on Irem “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. - 


(b) Ir Tuts Report Is For AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LoaNs) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Erpenditures (other than loans) 
Public relations and advertising services 
Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
a2 
Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 


Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 


Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
Telephone and telegraph 

Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

All other expenditures 


‘Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10") 


Loans Made to Others 


“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan .. .”—Sec. 302 (b). 
. ToTaL now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 

on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately. the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bidg., 
Washington, D. C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 ToTaL 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the life insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 

A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting strategic 
minerals, including manganese. 

D. (6) $250. 

E. (4) $10.25; (7) $7.65; (8) $1; (9) $18.90; 
(11) $18.90. 

A. Aircraft Industries Association of America, 
Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Generally any legislation which 
will affect the aircraft industry. 

D. (6) $5,046.49. 

E. (2) $3,750; (4) $788.79; (7) $507.70; 
(9) $5,046.49; (10) $4,768.13; (11) $9,814.62. 
A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
5913 Georgia Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation introduced, repealed, or 
modified which may affect the interests of 
employer union, or allied and affiliated or- 
ganizations, or other labor organizations 
concerned. 





A. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (11) $2,000. 

A. W. R. Alistetter, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 

616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523.L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 

North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) All bills (Senate and House) rela- 
ting to health and welfare. 

D. (6) $620. 

E. (7) $33.71; (9) $33.71; (10) $27.04; (11) 
$60.75. 

A. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. (11) $321.40. 

A. Joseph Amann, 711 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 

711 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 

@sts of professional engineers and other 

members of affiliated units. 


A. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $4,999.98; (7) $1,304.19; (9) $6,- 
304.17; (10) $6,462.35; (11) $12,766.52. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Cc. (2). 
D. (6) $3,321.62. 
E. (2) $2,781.77; (4) $46.73; (5) $306.26; 


(8) $75.86; (7) $111; (9) $3,321.62; (10) 


$2,098.51; (11) $5,420.13; (15). 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) To protect and further the interests 
of the public and the dental profession in 
matters of patents, legislation, and regula- 
tions. ; 

D. (6) $14,988.81. 

E. (2) $7,850.63; (4) $3,948.09; (6) $950.83; 
(7) $2,239.26; (9) $14,988.81; (10) $9,897.75; 
(11) $24,886.56; (15).* 





A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., and 
261 Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting agriculture. 
(3) Nation’s Agriculture and Newsletter. 

D. (6) $33,774. 

E. (2) $19,755; (4) $4,422; (5) $2,093; (6) 
$1,653; (7) $766; (9) $28,689; (10) $26,616; 
(11) $55,305; (15).* 

A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests of 
working people. (3) American Federationist. 

E. (1) $6,734.08; (2) $19,351.24; (4) $3,- 
959.28; (5) $892; (9) $30,936.60; (10) $27,- 
616.65; (11) $58,553.25; (15). 





A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)To establish the Federal Agency for 
Handicapped; tax exemptions for handi- 
capped and for those who support handi- 
capped who cannot care for themselves. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $900; (6) $350; (7) $200; 
(8) $2,000; (9) $4,450; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$7,200. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All legislation which may affect the 
ability of hospitals to render good care or 
which may affect care for the American 
people. 

D. (6) $13,716.81. 

E. (2) $6,793.54; (4) $131; (5) $1,676.05; 
(6) $541.79; (7) $417.96; (8) $778.97; (9) 
$10,339.31; (10) $10,543.02; (11) $20,882.33. 
A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All bills and statutes of interest to 
the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $130,500.80. 

E. (9) $12,995.66. 

A. American Legion, National Headquarters, 
700 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

C. (2).1 (3) American Legion magazine, 
Legislative Bulletin, Merchant Marine Bul- 
letin, and Air Review. 

D. (6) $6,224.83. 

E. (2) $10,363.89; (4) $2,774.94; °(5) $2,- 
338.92; (6) $421.90; (7) $278.97; (9) $16,- 
178.62; (10) $22,484.38; (11) $38,663. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the life insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $3,092.98. 

E. (2) $2,477.64; (5) $387.09; (6) $203.25; 
(7) $25; (9) $3,002.98; (10) $8,267.92; (11) 
$11,360.90; (15) .* 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
to advance the science and art of medicine.’ 
(3) Information bulletins. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

E. (2) $6,709.42; (4) $211.86; (5) $1,- 
230.30; (6) $236.40; (7) $425.34; (8) $1,- 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- - 
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097.66; (9) $9,910.98; (10) $10,130.13; (11) 
$20,041.11; (15). 
A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Supported or opposed legislation 
affecting cattle industry, including reciprocal 
trade, support prices, appropriations, etc, 
(3) The American Cattle Producer. 

D. (6) $42,995.23. 

B. (2) $5,250; (6) $57.97; (7) $1,936.60: 
(8) $16.90; (9) $7,261.47; (10) $9,603.15; (11) 
$16,864.62. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation relating to health, 
nurses, or nursing. (3) Federal Legislation 
News. - 

D. (6) $335,029.10. 

E. (2) $1,464.61; (4) $24; (5) $339.96; (6) 
$88.22; (7) $211.48; (8) $1.25; (9) $2,129.52; 
(10) $2,321.32; (11) $4,450.84, 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (6) $508.80. 

E. (2) $375; (4) $29.41; (5) $69; (6) 
$35.39; (9) $508.80; (10) $497; (11) $1,005.80. 
A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 

122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulp and paper industry, its op- 
erations, properties, and practices. 

D. (6) $1,165. 

E. (2) $750; (6) $185; (7) $230; (9) $1,165; 
(10) $895; (11) $2,060. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support of Federal aid for school 
construction, etc.* 

D. (6) $1,290.17. 

E. (2) $1,147.71; (4) $103.44; (5) $130.26; 
(6) $61.91; (7) $24.07; (8) $507.41; (9) $1,- 
974.80; (10) $5,144.80; (11) $7,119.60. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

D. (6) $1,240. 

E. (2) $6,145; (5) $3,500; (6) $372; (8) 
$1,022; (9) $11,039; (10) $12,176; (11) $23,- 
215; (15).2 
A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 

42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulpwood industry, its opera- 
tions, properties, and practices. 


—_———— 


A. American Retail Federation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry. 

D. (6) $49,915.97. 

E. (2) $8,75C; (4) $226.70; . (5). $773.33; (6) 
$602.54; (7) $310.98; (9) $19,663.55; (10) 
$10,359.49; (11) $21,023.04. 


——— 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,131.89. 

E. (2) $737.50; (3) $500; (5) $375; (6) 
$85.50; (7) $1,433.89; (9) $3,131.89; (10) $1,- 
965.23; (11) $5,097.12; (15).* 

A. American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) H. R. 8860, H. R. 9159, H. R. 9474, 
and H. R. 9476. 

D. (6) $17,299.17. 





1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Seo- 
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E. (2) $9,529; (4) $2,449.44; (5) $1,545.88; 
(6) $254.15; (7) $539.24; (8) $2,414.15; (9) 
$16,731.86; (10) $29,747.62; (11) $46,479.48; 
(15) 


A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
93 Grand Street, Worcester, Mass. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the association consist of matters affecting 
the textile machinery industry. 

D. (6) $12.98. 


A. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 1751 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Legislation affecting the general 
welfare, especially in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs, civil rights, liberties, and vet- 
erans benefits. 

D. (6) $762.32. 

E. (2) $1,480; (8) $20; (9) $1,500. 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Association, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in 
order to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag vessels 
engaged in so-called tramp trades, 

D. (6) $3,600. 

E. (2) $2,062.50; (4) $158.05; (5) $208.34; 
(6) $105.64; (7) $625.58; (8) $263.05; (9) 
$3,423.16; (10) $17,485.83; (11) $20,908.99; 
(15) 

A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 


C. (2) Im favor of the mutual-security 


program. 

D. (6) $1,689.96. 

E. (1) $400; (2) $1,004; (5) $208.96; (6) 
$43.25; (7) $54.60; (9) $1,710.81; (11) 
$1,710.81; (15)*. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Tariff and eustoms bills. 

D. (6) $2,960. 

E. (2) $3,028.90; (9) 
$3,256.85; (211) $6,285.75. 


$3,028.90; (10) 


A. Richard H. Anthony, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) H. R. 8860, H. R. 9159, H. R. 9474, 
and H. R. 9476. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

E. (7) $355.95; (9) $355.95; (10) $143.73; 
(11) $499.68. 

A. John R. Arent, 1102 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $148.60; (9) $148.60; (10) $60.95; 
(11) $209.55... 


A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Revenue bill of 1954, social secu- 
rity, housing and reciprocal trade. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (8) $398.55; (9) $398.55; (10) $624.54; 
(11) $1,023.09. 


22 East 40th 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1115 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas, 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Ar- 
Kansas railroads. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $2,848.47; (9) 
$3,363.16; (11) $6,211.63. 
A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, Seat- 

tle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
23 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $900; (7) $234.77; (9) $1,134.77; 
(10) $1,163.22; (11) $2,297.99. 

A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 

D. C. 

Cc. (2)2 


$2,848.47; -¢10) 


A. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 1406 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) All legislation relating to postal laws 
and regulations. 

D. (6) $1,665. 

EB. (2) $3,545; (4) $590.64; (5) $280.05; 
(6) $79.66; (7) $1,138.13; (8) $75; (9) $5,- 
708.48; (10) $7,773.64; (11) $13,482.12; (15).1 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (2) The association concerns itself with 
only proposed legislation affecting physicians 
and surgeons in the practice of their profes- 
sion. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (4) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (11) $1,500. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Support legislation members be- 
lieve to be in their interest and in the in- 
terest of a sound national transportation 
policy; oppose legislation which they believe 
contrary to such interest. 

D. (6) $67,632.21. 

E. (2) $35,046.90; (3) $22,600; (4) $670.21; 
(5) $3,977.33; (6) $494.59; (7) $966.66; (8) 
$3,876.52; (9) $67,632.21; (10) $56,832.14; ¢11) 
$124,464.35; (15).* 

A. Association of American Ship Owners. 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. (3) Casualty and Surety 
Journal. 

D. (6) $1,932.48. 

E. (2) $1,456.26; (4) $88.94; (5) $132.70; 
(6) $28.85; (7) $80.77; (8) $194.96; (9) $1,- 
982.48; (10) $2,127.77; (11) $4,110.25. 

A. Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) All Federal legislative proposals 
which do or may affect the western railroads. 

D. (2) $506.67. 

E. (2) $240.31; (7) $266.36; (9) $506.67; 
(11) $506.67. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation regarding labor laws and 
revenue act. 


A. Awalt, Clark & Sparks, 822 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 


2Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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C. (2) All legislation that might affect 
jo companies as going electric utili- 

es. 

> (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $0.11; (7) $0.82; (9) $0.93; (10) $7.93; 
(11) $8.86. 
A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 73, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, 3027 North Broad Street, Philadel. 
Phia, Pa. 

Cc. (2) Control of immigration; improve- 
ment of free public schools; and suppres- 
sion of communism. 

D. (6) $179.67. 

E. (5) $4; (7) $12.41; (8) $1.25; (9) $17.66; 
(10) $78.25; (11) $95.91. 


A. Gibbs L. Baker, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mastercraft Limen Pabrics Corp., 1071 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.; Prederick J. 
Paweett, Inc., 129 South Street, Boston, 
Mass.; and Hughes Pawcett, Inc., 115 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Introduction and enactment of 
tariff . legislation. 

E. (6) $20.42; (7) $69.81; (8) $12.15; (9) 
$102.38; (10) $117.75; (11) $220.13. 


_——— 


A. John A. Baker, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of Ameriea (National Parmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

E. (7) $542.58; (9) $542.58; (10) $364.11; 
(11) $906.69. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Hartman Barber, 10 Independence Av- 
enue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,904.19. 

E. (6) $111.64; (7) $59.33; (8) $398.25; (9) 
$569.22; (10) $539.49; (11) $1,108.71. 


—_— 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 
Ltd., 500 Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, et al.* 

Cc. (2) Current revenue revision. 

E. (4) $0.60; (6) $7.37; (9) $7.97; 
$44.34; (11) $52.31. 


—_—— 


(10) 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 10625 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

. C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 

tool industry. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $742.50. 

EB. (6) $2.90; (7) $59.43; (8) $6.16; 
$68.49; (10) $91.34; (11) $159.83. 


(9) 


2*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec~ 
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A. Irvin L. Barney, Room 412, Railway Labor 
Building, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 

America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, S. 
2930, and all other legislation of interest to 
railroad employees and labor in general, 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 

A. A. K. Barta, 810 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicine industry. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (11) 
$250. 





(10) $125; 


A. Ralph E. Becker, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of the Legi- 
timate Theatre, Inc., and the League of New 
York Theatres, Inc. 

C. (2) Any iegislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (5) $317.38; (6) $489.23; (7) $186.39; 
(9) $993; (10) $4,472.63; (11) $5,465.63. 

A. Mrs. Rachel 8. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (7) $38.08; (9) $38.08; (11) $38.08. 

A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
libraries and librarians. 

E. (2) $1,511.20; (3) $5; (4) $97.95; (5) 
$0.65; (7) $23.38; (8) $2; (9) $1,640.23; (10) 
$1,664.14; (11) $3,304.32. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting railway 
employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Preston B. Bergin, Room 1121, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
Room 1121, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Repeal of the excise tax on jewelry 
and jewelry store merchandise. 


D. (6) $4,250. 

E. (2) $534.68; (5) $634.71; (6) $361.52; 
(7) $873.80; (9) $2,404.71; (10) $3,217.57; 
(11) $5,622.28, 


A. Sam B. Berrong, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Bm- 
ployees of America, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 

E. (10) $321.40; (11) $321.40. 

A. J. Raymond Berry, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire-in- 
surance companies. 

D. (6) $700. 

E. (5) $882; (7) $132.45; (9) $1,014.45; (10) 
$153,85; (11) $1,168.30. 
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A. Joe Betts, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. (2)2 
D. (6) $1,365. 
E. (7) $132.86; (9) $132.86; (10) $86.39; 
(11) $219.25. 
A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally, and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 
D. $2,720. 
E. (6) $25.75; (7) $266.25; 
$389; (10) $368; (11) $757. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y., and 932 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

C. (2) General questions affecting the in- 
surance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks, reparations, subrogation. 

E. (5) $58; (6) $5; (7) $30; (9) $93; (10) 
$93; (11) $186. 


(8) $97; (9) 


A. Henry Bison, Jr., 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the business 
enterprises of independent retail grocers. 

D. (6) $1,151.67. 

E. (5) $90; (6) $20.51; (7) $41.16; 
$151.67; (10) $133.60; (11) $285.27. 


— 


A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 


(9) 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting employer. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (7) $500; 
$1,000. 


(9) $500; (10) $500; (11) 


A. William Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cottcn Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the raw-cot- 
ton industry as will promote the purposes 
for which the council is organized. 

E. (10) $130.36; (11) $130.36. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation for 
payroll deductions, war damage, economic 
controls, taxation of fringe benefits, and hos- 
pital and health matters. 

E. (2) $3,150; (8) $762.62. 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 


September 15 


A. John N. Bohannon, 75 Macon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C., and 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

E. (5) $688.67; (6) $185.81; (7) $879.05: 
(9) $1,753.53; (10) $1,840.77; (11) $3,594.30. 
A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To oppose antisemitism and racism 
in all its forms and to defend civil rights 
incident thereto. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

E. (7) $2; (9) $2; (11) $2. 

A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cigarette Lighter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a es 

C. (2) Revision of method of collection of 
manufacturers’ excise tax on _ cigarette 
lighters. 

E. (10) $3.30; (11) $3.30. 

A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Labor relations, wage and hour 
matters, controls over wages and salaries, 
and social security. (3) 4. 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (4) $44; (5) $130; (6) $5; (7) $75; (9) 
$254; (10) $331.50; (11) $585.50. 


570 Lexington 


A. R. B. Bowden, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. and 600 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting the 
grain and feed trade. 

E. (6) $2; (7) $11. 

A. Charles M. Boyer and Justice M. Cham- 
bers, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation involving or in the 
direction of national prohibition, taxation 
of alcoholic beverages, etc. 

E. (6) $19.70; (7) $264.53; (9) $284.23; 
(10) $150.70; (11) $434.93. 


— 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Nation Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW. 
Washington, D. C. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 








1954 


C. (2) Support of bills to improve facili- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation adverse to savings and 
loan associations, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting transpor- 
tation matters in which members of the 
association are interested. 


A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1317 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 1850—a bill for the relief of Dr. 
John D. MacLennan. 
A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
A. David FP. Brinegar. 
B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 
D. (6) $2,250. 
E. (5) $44.80; (7) $191.21; (9) $236.01; (10) 
$65.22; (11) $301.23. 
A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer. 


220 


A. William F. Brooks, 604 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills to increase foreign trade in 
surplus agricultural commodities and pro- 
posals relative to basic farm legislation. 

A. C. R. Brown, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich, 

C. (2) All bills affecting railway labor and 
labor in general. 

D. (6) $3,186.49. 

A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 2 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Revenue Act of 1954. 

E. (6) $85.39; (7) $43.50; 
$158.89; (11) $158.89; (15)2 


(8) $30; (9) 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan-& Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC. 

D. (6) $5,949.99. 

E. (2) $5,477.49; (5) $262.50; (6) $13.39; 
(8) $30; (9) $5,783.38; (10) $5,771.84; (11) 
$11,555.22; (15).2 
A. Paul W. Brown, 925 South Homan Avenue, 

Chicago, Il. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
Man Avenue, o, Till. 

C. (2) Postal legislation. 

D. (6) $178.23. aa, ; 

E. (6) $1.75; (7) $168.85; (9) ‘$170.60; (10) 
$375.80; (11) $546.40, i 


‘Not printed. Piled with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect the 
petroleum industry and taking such action 
with respect to such legislation as directed 
by the association. 
on (8) $25.15; (9) $25.15; (10) $13.85; (11) 

9. 


A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation, local, State or Federal, 
which relates to the television broadcasting 
industry. 

A. John M. Brumm, 2212 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Nation's Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation regard- 
ing national health insurance. 

D. (6) $2,374.98. 

E. (8) $19.70; (9) $19.70; (10) $21.85; (11) 
$41.55. 

A. Henry H. Brylawski, 1030 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Business Practice 
Council, 1030 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business- 
men in the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $225. 

E. (6) $16; (10) $20; (11) $36. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 4805 Dorset Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Piorida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Pla. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting river and har- 
bor works, flood control, and other water use 
and conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

EB. (6) $4.23; (8) $15.38; (9) $19.61; (10) 
$29.11; (11; $48.72. 


Woodward 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 4805 Dorset Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 


A. George J. Burger, 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in rubber tires bill, bas- 
ing point legislation, antitrust law legisla- 
tion, quantity limit discount case, spare tire 
monopoly, Senate Resolution 213—all legis- 
lation affecting independent small business. 


oe 


A. Donald T. Burke, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Suite 510, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric €os., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $391.66. 
E. (7) $63; (8) $9.52; 
$83.75; (11) $156.27. 


(9) $72.52; (10) 


A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

©. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity and general welfare; oppose legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,495. 


A6771 


a (7) $962; (9) $962; (10) $962; (11) $1, 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tokacco Export Asso- 
— post-office box 860, Lexington, 
y. 

D. (6) $9,855.25. 

E. (2) $3,668.32; (5) $393.50; (6) $218; 
(7) $460.66; (8) $820.55; (9) $5,561.03; (10) 
$5,062.05; (11) $10,623.08. 

A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Any legislation affecting improve- 
ments in Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (8) $50; 
$386.80. 


(9) $50; (10) $336.80; (11) 


A. Robert M. Burr, 155 East 44th 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation affecting 
imports of products into the United States. 

D. (6) $204.75, 


Street, 


_— 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. All legislation dealing with the elec- 
trical workers in particular and labor in 
general, such as annual and sick leave; Fed- 
eral retirement liberalization; unemploy- 
ment insurance and severance pay; and other 
liberal benefits for the workers. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions and 
organizations. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

E. (8) $49.75; (9) $49.75; (10) $33.70; (11) 
$83.45. 

A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 10 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. (2) Legislation affecting labor 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203—A, Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

C. (2) Legislation to promote the ad- 
vancement and best interest of the cotton 
textile industry. 

D. (6) $760.20. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $10; (8) $10; (9) $23; (10) 
$23; (11) $46. 


and 


—_—_— 


A. James A. Campbell, room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Colum- 
bia government employees. 

D. (6) $2,307.66. 





Suite ie hennsttin Site npene ver 


— 
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E. (7) $230.76; (9) $230.76; (10) $269.22; 
(11) $499.98. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & Metal 
Trades Council, Box 471, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting welfare of 
United States citizens in Canal Zone. 

D. (6) $4,696.50. 

E. (2) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (9) $3,600; (10) 
$3,600; (11) $7,200. 

A. Julian W. Caplan, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
6C6 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retail trades. 
A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 

York 16, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, YY. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified public 
accountants. 

D. (6) $87.50. 

E. (6) $10; (9) $10; (10) $10; (11) $20. 
A. James K. Carr, 2101 K Street, Sacramento, 

Calif. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2191 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Matters pertaining to Central Valley 
project (Calif.) which affect the interest of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District. 

D. (6) $735.28. 

E. (7) $33.75; (8) $366.28; (9) $400.03; (10) 
$266; (11) $666.03. 

A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to railroad 
employees. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to the 
notural gas industry. 

D. (6) $631.50. 

E. (1) 8163.40; (2) $20; (4) $44; (5) $2.50; 
(6) $32.10; (7) $96.50; (8) $26.70; (9) 
$385.50; (10) $631.50; (11) $1,017. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Retained to represent the company 
before administrative agencies and commis- 
sions and on legislative matters affecting 
company’s interest. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $723; (6) $21.70; (7) $12.40; (8) 
$426.80; (9) $1,183; (10) $1,031.76; (11) 
$2.215.66. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 
B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn, 
C. (2) For H. R. 122—to, amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. . 
A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Cheyenne River 
Reservation, South Dakota. 
C. (2) S. 695 and H. R. 2238, Oahe Dam 
project. 
D. (6) $2,000 
A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW.., Washington, D. C. 


A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Clarence N. Sayen, president, Air Line 
Pilots Association, 55th Street and Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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C. (2) Aviation legislation and Railway 
Labor Act. 

D. (6) $2,372. 
A. Central Arizona Project Association, 510 

Goodrich Building, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 

D. (6) $10,471. 

E. (1) 850; (2) $5,076; (4) $737.22; (5) 
$1,112.40; (6) $116.76; (7) $823.81; (8) $58.54; 
(9) $7,974.73; (10) $8,065.83; (11) $16,040.56. 


A. Central Electric & Gas Co., 114 South 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1933 to increase the exemp- 
tion for small issues of securities. 

E. (9) $1,550; (11) $1,550. 


A. Chamber of Commerce ‘of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. Congressional activity in the develop- 
ment of the strategic stockpiling program of 
the United States. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Promoting Senate Joint Resolution 
87 and House Joint Resolution 289, a pro- 
posed Christian Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (3) The Chris- 
tian Patriot. 

D. (6) $2,797.14. 

E. (1) $1,196; (2) $5,600.70; (4) $2,426.84; 
(5) $205.35; (6) $20; (7) $460.62; (9) $9,- 
909.51; (10) $6,585.43; (11) $16,494.94; (15). 
A. Abiah A. Church, 1771 N Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects the 
broadcasting industry. 


A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting war veterans, 
their dependents, and survivors of deceased 
veterans. (3) DAV semimonthly. 

D. (6) $2,769.24. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Pending and prospective: legisla- 
tion affecting the interest of the railway 
company. 

D. (6) $5,025. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Opposed to any proposed legislation 
calling for the duplication of class I-A clear 
channel frequencies or the limitation of the 
power of class I-A standard broadcast sta- 
tions. 
E. (7) $18.90; 
(11) $142.31. 


(9) $18.90; (10) $123.41; 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Coal Producers’ Committee on Under. 
ground Gas Storage Safety, care of W. G. 
Stevenson, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to under- 
ground storage of gas. 


A. Russell Coleman, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. c. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B..New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members, 

D. (6) $350. 

E. (7) $6.75; (9) $6.75; (11) $6.75. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Committee, 
615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) All legislation, both general and 
special, that affects Colorado railroads. 
E. (11) $826.20. 


A. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Opposes any legislation jeopardiz- 
ing California’s water rights on the Colorado 
River. 

E. (2) $2,250; (4) $183.93; (5) $601.62; (6) 
$380.79; (7) $2,083.80; (9) $5,500.14; (10) 
$4,842.56; (11) $10,342.70; (15) .* 


A. Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion by Preserving the Treaty Power, 36 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Opposing any amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
would change the traditional treatymaking 
power or hamper the President in his con- 
stitutional authority to conduct foreign 
affairs. 

D. (6) $95. 

E. (2) $43.17; (4) $1,281.07; (5) $16.64; 
(6) $42.40; (8) ‘$80.26 (9) $1,463.54; (10) 
$24,902.09; (11) $26,365.63; (15). 


A. Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting import and ex- 
port trade of United States. 
D. (6) $415. 
E. (4) $130; (5) $116.63; (6) $28.88: (7) 
$9.27; (8) $6.39; (9) $291.17; (11) $291.17. 


A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. . 

C. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire in- 
surance companies. 

D. (6) $1,268. 

E. (2) $1,150; (4) $250; (5) $1,449; (7) 
$539; (9) $3,388; (10) $6,145; (11) $9,533. 


A. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation regard- 
ing national health insurance. 

D. (6) $12,880.08. 

E. (2) $6,754.86; (4) $520.81; (5) $1,425.46; 
(6) $174.95; (7) $239.99; (8) $75.50; (9) 
$9,211.57; (10) $11,408.41; (11) $20,614.98; 
(15) 4 


—_— 


A. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 643 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Punctions to protect the legitimate 
interests of petroleum pipelines. 
D. (6) $1,017. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (2) 
$150.80; 
$17,824.69; 
(15) 4 


$12,315.81; (5) 
(7) $628.58; (8) 
(10) $9,104.04; 


$1,667.58; (6) 
$3,061.92; (9) 
(11) $26,928.73; 


A. Committee for the Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Amendment of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to authorize the return of 
German and Japanese property confiscated 
by the Government of the United States. 

D. (6) $1,743. 

E. (2) $142.73; (4) (9) 
$465,73; (11) $465.73. 


—_— 


$200; (5) $125; 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana _ Refrigeration, 
Towa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Ino. 

A. Arthur D. Gondon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 LaSalle, 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Il. 

A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (10) $2,500. 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Supporting or opposing any avia- 
tion legislation that might have a bearing 
on the operation of Pan American World 
Airways System. 


A. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. (3).* 

E. (4) $2,909.48; (6) $109.05; (7) $217.45; 
(8) $528.62; (9) $3,764.60; (10) $10,417.76; 
(11) $14,182.36; (15) .* 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (5) $69.53; (6) $172.69; (9) $242.22; (10) 
$1,606.25; (11) $1,848.47. 


A. Richard J. Congleton, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
B. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 
E. (7) $2,976.69; (9) $2,976.69; 

$888.06; (11) $3,864.75. 


(10) 


A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 


islation detrimental to those objectives. 
Report on Congress. 

D. (6) $34,935.45. 

E. (2) $14,464.90; (3) $485.92; (4) $10,- 
424.28; (5) $1,575.91; (6) $1,034.59; (7) 
$5,583.12; (8) $1,366.73; (9) $34,935.45; (10) 
$18,458.36; (11> $53,393.18; (15). 


(3) 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $37.03; (7) $74.02; (9) $111.05; (10) 
$81.35; (11) $192.40. 

A. Cooke and Beneman, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

C. (2) Proposed Revenue Code of 1954 
(H. R. 8300), seeking clarification of lan- 
guage regarding specially denatured alcohol. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Amusement 
Parks, Pools, and Beaches, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) H. R. 8224. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and those affecting the.coal in- 
dustry. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nation-Wide Trailer Rental System, 512 
South Market Street, Wichita, Kans, 

(C) Excise tax on utility trailers. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Federal tax legislation affecting the 
interests of the New York Stock Exchange 
and its members. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea and Kenney, 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300. 


A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2). (3) Washington Newsletter. 
D. (6) $1,312.50. 
E. (6) $3.38; (7) $116.34; (8) $3.25; (9) 
$122.97; (10) $96.72; (11) $217.69, 


A. J. G. Corona, suite 101, 1405 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) General legislative interests cover 
any legislative proposals affecting the inter- 
ests of the telegraph company. 

E. (7) $45; (9) $45; (10) $38.50; 
$83.50. 


104 C Street NE., 


(11) 


ee - 


A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) 8. 3216, for the relief of Martin Alo- 
ysius Madden. 

E. (4) $431.84; (6) $103.74; (7) $840.84; 
(9) $1,376.42; (11) $1,376.42; (15).* 


A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Henry Field, 3551 Main Highway, Coco- 
nut Grove, Fila. 
C. (2) Private Law 164, 83d Congress 
(H. R. 786), to record the lawful admission 


4Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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for permanent residence of Yusuf (Uash) 
Lazar. 


D. (6) $779.06. 

A. A.M. F. Crass, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the chem- 
ical industry. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Robert A. Crichton, 1701 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legis- 
lation which may affect the life-insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $725. 

E. (7) $25; 
$375.75. 


(9) $25; (10) $350.75; (11) 


— 


A. Edwin L. Crosby, M. D., 16 East Division 
Street, Chicago, Il, 
B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $625. 
E. (7) $52.65; (9) $52.65; (11) $52.65. 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications, 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 540 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. (2) All legislation both general and 
special that affects the railroads. 

E. (10) $826.20. 


A. John C. Cuneo, Box 1054, Modesto, Calif. 
B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) The Townsend bills in Congress. 
D. (6) $2,210.58. 
E. (1) $407.30; (5) $547.67; (6) $115.14; 
(7) $148.98; (8) $163.42; (9) $1,382.51; (10) 
$1,833.41; (11) $3,215.92, 


— 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 944 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting tavern and 
restaurant industry. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (4) $40.45; (6) $0.56; (7) $121.81; (8) 
$0.90; (9) $163.72; (10) $58.28; (11) $222. 
A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 

nue NW., Washington, D. C. ¢ 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. N. R. Danielian, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) S. 2150, Participation by United 
States with Canada in construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway; proponent. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 

E. (7) $192; (9) $192; (10) $436.59; (11) 
$628.59. 

A. Paul J. Daugherty, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 Hun- 
tington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (2) Matters affecting business and com- 
merce in Ohio. 

D. (6) $720. 

E. (7) $320.48; (9) $320.48; (11) $320.48, 
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A. Joan David, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To obtain repeal of Public Law 199, 
ist session, 82d Congress. 

E. (2) $1,501; (3) $6.72; (5) $3.30; (6) 
$1.40; (8) $55.70. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 8300, the proposed Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to the tax 
treatment of income derived from foreign 
sources. 

E. (6) $5.40; (7) $151.56; (9) $156.96; (11) 
$156.96. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Clearing. Industrial District, Ine., 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revision 
bill relating to taxation of gains and losses 
upon sale of real property by dealers. 

E. (6) $4481; (7) $24497; (9) $289.78; 
(11) $289.78. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Til. 

B. John Stuart, 345 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Til. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revision 
bill relating to corporate distributions and 
adjustments. 

E. (6) $63.42; (7) $21.51; (9) $84.93; (10) 
@487.56; (11) $572.49. 

A. Sherlock Davis, 1117 Barr Building, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Anything which pertains to sugar 
or trade with Cuba. 

A. T. C. Davis, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) S. 978 and any other legislation af- 
fecting Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


A. Donald 8. Dawson, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Motor Carriers Leasing Conference, 4195 
Central Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) For passage of H. R. 3203. 
D. (6) $625. 
A. M. D. DeTar, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, Il. 
C. (2) Legislative matters which would 
restrict importation of crude oil and hinder 
troleum production, and establish a na- 
nai fuels policy. 
E. (2) $10; (4) $135.81; (5) $382.82; (6) 
$2.10; (9) $530.73; (11) $530.73; (15) .* 
A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the motion- 
picture industry. 

D. (6) $3,900. 

E. (7) $1,300; (9) $1,300; (10) $1,300; (11) 
$2,600. 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 312 
Court House, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation in support of the Sac- 
ramento River Deep Water Channel project. 

D. (6) $2,488.55. 

E. (8) $88.55; (9) $88.55; (10) $117.70; (11) 
$206.25. 


_— 


A. Disabled. American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting war veterans, 
their dependents and survivors of deceased 
veterans. (3) The DAV Semi-Monthly. 

E. (2) $6,628.81; (7) $103.09; (9) $6,731.90; 
(10) $3,197.65; (11) $9,929.55. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting disabled 
veterans and their dependents, and survi- 
vors of deceased veterans. 

E. (2) $2,750; (9) $2,750; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$5,500. 

A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., 
Room 314, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Room 314, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,463.93. 

E. (7) $111; (9) $111; (11) $111. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Thomas J. Green and Edward Simone, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In favor of proposed repeal of tax 
on preferred stock of banks which have 
made loans or issued preferred stock to Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


—_—_— 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, World Center Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. - 

Cc. (2) General legislative interests in- 
clude any matters affecting the natural gas 
industry. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. 

E. (6) $8.75; (8) $1.60; (9) $10.35; (11) 
$10.35. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Building Granite Quarries 
Association, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Specific legislation is for percentage 
depletion in H. R. 8300, relating to granite 
and other minerals. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (6) $4; (8) $2.20; (9) $6.20; (11) $6.20. 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Supporting or opposing, as the case 
may be, legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $16,087.17. 

E. (2) $5,348.91; (4) $500; (5) $1,385.01; 
(6) $297.96; (7) $3,089.25; (8) $3,371.76; (9) 
$13,992.89; (10) $19,888.81; (11) $33,881.70; 
(15) 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Division 241, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, 1608 West 
Van Buren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include laws, 
proposed laws, and proposed amendments to 
laws affecting the interests of its members 
and their families. 


A. Doherty, Rumble & Butler, W-1006 First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1451 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Cc. (2) Amendment of Internal Revenue 
Code. 
E. (7) $262.12; (9) $282.12; (10) $224.94: 
(11) $507.06. 


A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
and Federal employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. W. J. Donald, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation with re- 
spect to amendment of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All legislation of general interest to 
manufacturers. (3) Industrial Review and 
miscellaneous bulletins. 

E. (7) $541.39; (9) $541.39; (10) $670.87; 
(11) $1,212.26. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 842 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

E. (6) $37.57; (7) $1.60; (9) $39.17; (11) 
$39.17. 

A. James J. Donohue, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Cc. (2) Legislation that affects the building 
construction and electrical industries. (3) 
Weekly News Letter; monthly magazine, 
Qualified Contractor. 

A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting excise tax on 
alcoholic beverages. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Association.of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $112.50. 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Room 314). 
B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Cc. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,372.70. 

E. (10) $48.50; (11) $48.50. 

A, John E. Dougherty, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and R Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

A. Mrs. F. P. Douglas, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. League of Women Voters of United 
States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $649.98. 

E. (7) $22; (9) $22; 

$42.70. 


(10) $20.70; (11) 


A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


—_— 


A. Fayette B. Dow, Munsey Building, Wash-— 


ington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (2) The committee is opposed to S. 3075 
which if enacted would divorce pipelines; 
and interested in an appropriation for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adequate 
to enable it to perform ite regulatory du- 
ties. 

A. M. J. Dowd, El Centro, Calif. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,190. 

E. (7) $637.83; (9) $637.83; (11) $637.83. 


A. Adin M. Downer, 610 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans for Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents. (3) VFW Magazine 
and VFW Legislative Newsletter. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

E. (7) $131.70; (9) $1,331.70; (10) $112.20; 
(11) $243.90. 

A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama, 5387 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by leg- 
islative action. (3) P. R. Notes. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (4) $225; (9) $225; (10) $225; (11) $450. 


—_—— 


A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the raw-cot- 
ton industry as will promote the purposes 
for which the council is organized. 

D. (6) $435. 

E. (7) $60.26; (9) $60.26; (11) $60.26. 


/ A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $120.45; 
(11) $181.45. 


(9) $120.45; (10) $61.40; 


A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 


industry. 

D. (6) $3,276. 

E. (7) $500.95; (9) $500.95; (10) $583.28; 
(11) $1,084.23. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Assoclation, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 llth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meatpackers. 

D. (6) $80.16. 

E. (2) $27.16; (3) $1.59; (4) $1.02; (5) 98 
cents; (7) $24.88; (8) 50 cents; (9) $56.13; 
(10) $29.30; (11) $85.43; (15).* 

A. George S. Eaton, 907 Public Square Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association, 907 Public Square Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Bills especially affecting the in- 
terests of contract tool and die shops, which 
are small businesses, including the extension 
of the Renegotiation Act, general tax revi- 
sion, amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. John W. Edelman, 811 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York; N. Y. 

Cc. (2) Support of all legislation favorable 
to the national peace, security, democracy, 
and general welfare; oppose legislation detri- 
mental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,934.17. 

E. (7) $309.17; (9) $309.17; (10) $224.92; 
(11) $534.09. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Antidefamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Supports legislation which pro- 
motes the civil rights of all Americans, and 
opposes undemocratic discrimination against 
any Americans. 

D. (6) $140. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $15; (11) $30. 
A. Joseph H. Ehlers, 1026 17th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to mat- 
ters affecting the engineering profession. 
wa $25; (5) $50; (9) $75; (10) $65; (11) 


A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1367 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 418 Homer Building, 13th 
Street at F NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest on all bills relat- 
ing to the education and training of veter- 
ans and all other legislation affecting pro- 
prietary schools, 

D. (6) $1,050. 

E. (4) $15; (6) $35.26; (8) $87.28; 
$137.54; (10) $103.51; (11) $241.05. 

A. Oscar Elder, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation—local, State, Federal, or interna- 
tional—which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 


(9) 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) Enactment into law of H. R. 2446, 
generally known as the Townsend plan. 
D. (6) $910. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 708 Fer- 
guson Building, Springfield, Il. 

C. (2) Affiant is interested in general leg- 
islation which might affect the business in- 
terests of independent oil jobbers and mar- 
keters. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Gilman, Colo. 

C. (2) Bills to amend the mineral-leasing 
laws to provide for multiple-mineral devel- 
opment of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes. 

E. (6) $25; (8) $5; (9) $30; (11) $30. 

A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163). 

E. (6) $9.41; (8) $8.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Housing and labor legislation and 
all measures affecting retail lumber dealers. 

D. (6) $3,050. 

E. (7) $286.50; (9) $286.50; (10) $360; (11) 
$646.50. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting public power 
projects generally. 

E. (10) $138.14; (11) $138.14. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
city of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the city’s rights 
in the Colorado River and related matters, 
and legislation affecting public power proj- 
ects. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 512 
16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

C. (2) Interior Department appropria- 
tions bill, 1955, and legislation affecting so- 
cial-security coverage for municipal em- 
ployees. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the district's 
rights in the Colorado River and related 
matters. 

~D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (6) $55.05; (8) $12.40; (9) $67.45; (11) 
$67.45. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s 
interest in the Colorado River and legisla- 
tion relating to reclamation and water re- 
sources policies. 

D. (6) $10,658.26. 

E. (4) $15.75; (6) $56.43; (8) $61.08; (9) 
$133.26; (10) $96.67; (11) $229.93. 
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A. Northceutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Project Authority of the State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

Cc. (2) Interior Department Appropria- 
tions bill, 1954, and Iegislation affecting 
the Central Valley Project and Federal rec- 
lamation and power policies generally. 

A. Northcutt Ely. 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Army civil functions appropriations 
bill, 1955, and legislation affecting flood- 
control projects generally. 


A. Emergency Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 709 Wire Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Conservation of natural resources. 

(3). 

D. (6) $345.50. 
E. (5) $258.09; (9) $258.09; (11) $258.09. 


A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Smal! Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, Iil. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to small 
business, efther directly or indirectly. (3) 
Pulling Together. 

D. (6) $2,475. 

E. (7) $300.45; (9) $300.45; (10) $388.75; 
(11) $629.20. 


A. Engineers and Scientists of America, 711 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units. 

A. Myles W. English, 952 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 952 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation pending before the Con- 
gress dealing with Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for highways, or repeal, modification, 
er extension of Federal excise taxes on motor 
vehicles, gasoline, oil, tires, or auto parts. 
A. Walter M. Evans, 512 Travelers Building, 

Richmond, Va. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

C. (2) Legislative activities were conducted 
with respect to action at this session of Con- 
gress to equalize taxes as between the mu- 
tuals and the cooperatives and the private 
business enterprises with which they com- 
pete. (3).2 


A. Edward Palck & Co., 1625 I Sireet NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern California Gas Co., 810 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cc. (2) All legislation of interest to the 
natural gas industry. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

E. (2) 8600; (5) $450; (6) $245.53; (7) 
$373.98; (9) $1,669.51; (10) $4,086.51; (11) 
$5,756.02; (15) *. 

A. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Parmers 
Union), 1417 California Street, Denver, 
Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) National Farmers Union is inter- 
ested in all Federal legislation, bills, resolu- 
tions, appropriations and other proceedings 
affecting American agriculture and farmers, 
either directly or indirectly. 

D. (6) $42,704.37. 

EB. (2) $10,873.89; (3) $187.50; (4) $264.21; 
(5) $3,781.34; (6) $1,811.65; (7) $6,879.26; 
(8) $511.98; (9) $23,709.83; (10) $29,584.90; 
(11) $53,294.73; (15). 


‘Not printed. Filed with Clerk and See- 
retary. 
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A. Mrs. Albert E. Parwell, Box 204A, Route 2, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Tl. 

C. (2) Measures which affect the welfare of 
children and youth im fields of education; 
social and economic well-being; child labor 
and environmental situations; Federal re- 
search agencies in education, health, juvenile 
proteetion and homemaking; world under- 
standing and peace among nations. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1209 Whitehall Build- 
ing, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 814 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project 
(opposed ) . 

D. (6) $1,200. 

E. (7) $616.62; (9) $616.62; (10) $751.65; 
(11) $1,368.27. 

A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation—tlocal, State, Federal, 
or international—which affects the broad- 
casting industry. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 501, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 


C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to 


" natural gas. 


D. (6) $3,750. 

A. John H. Ferguson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


D. (5) $300; (6) $300; (7) $375; (8) $675. 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Sugar Corp., Clewiston, 
Fia.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Association, 
Fellsmere, Fla.; American Sugar Cane 
League, New Orleans, La. 


—_—_—_ 


A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Importers, Inc, 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $375. 

A. James Finucane, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Return of Con- 
fiscated German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Amendment of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act to authorize the return of 
German and Japanese. property confiscated 
by the Government of the United States. 


D. (6) $142.73. 
A. James Finucane, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) In support of legislation and legis- 


tive policy dealing constructively with 


foreign affairs. 

D. (6) $1,225. 

E. (7) $107; (8) $107; (9) $107; (10) $100; 
(11) $207. . 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


September 15 


A. Adrian S. Pisher, 701 Union Trust Build. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To prevent any action being taken 
under H. R. 5471 which is in violation of the 
act of May 21, 1932. 

EB. (6) $9.41; (8) $8.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 


A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald, Washington Loan 
__ and Trust.Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 

Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. c., 

representing National Association of Electric 

Companies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC. 

D. (6) $472.50. 

A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 502 Park Ave- 

nue, New York, N. ¥. ‘ 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support for the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and, more specifically, to 
oppose legislation such as the Simpson bil! 
(H. R. 5894). 

D. (6) $35,157.76. 

E. (1) $12,725; (2) $15,529.85; (4) $6,949; 
(6) $543.73; (7) $8,158.86; (8) $10,008.19; 
(2) $53,914.63; (10) $12,482.17; (11) $66,- 
398.80. 

A. F. Stuart Pitzpatrick, 1615 H Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Roger Fleming, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

c. (2)2 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $43.40; (9) $43.40; (10) $58.70; (11) 
$102.10. 

A. Donald G. Pletcher, 745 McKnight Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 745 Mc- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting funds for re- 
search on plant-disease control and crop 
improvement. 

D. (6) $2,975. 

E. (2) $558.33; (4) $18; (5) $272.68; (6) 
$129.83; (7) $565.64; (9) $1,544.48; (10) 
$798.09; (11) $2,342.57. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual (Legislative Fund), 
Lakeland, Fla. 
C. (2) Any legislation that affects the cit- 
rus industry. 
E. (2) $2,499.99; (4) $2.87; (5) $40; (6) 
$8.46; (7) $386.10; (8) $1.56; (9) $2,938.98; 
(10) $2,691.73; (11) $5,630.71. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fila. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in all legisla- 
tion affecting river and harbor works, flood 
control, and other water use and conserva- 
tion, and related subjects. 

EB. (2) $1,350; (8) $19.61; (9) $1,369.61; 
(10) $1,279.11; (11) $2,748.72. 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 


D. (6) $2,512.50. 

E. (2) $1,875; (6) $3.33; (7) $342.23; (9) 
$2,220.56; (10) $2,396.69; (11) $4,617.25. 

4Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. John J. Flynn, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 734 15th Street NW., 
washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Any and all legislation affecting 
the welfare and security of working men and 
women and their families. 

D. (6) $1,425. 

E. (7) $130; 
$230. 


(9) $130; (10) $100; (11) 


A. Aaron L. Ford, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Plaza Building, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

B. Otho F. Hipkins, 4316 Santiago Street, 

Tampa, Fla. 

C. (2) Retained to assist in obtaining 

passage of a private bill, H. R. 4799. 

E. (7) $150; (8) $5; (9) $155. 

A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447. 

A. Forest Conservation Society of America, 

2144 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Forest conservation. 
E. (2) $185; (4) $12; (5) $25; (9) $222; 

(10) $232; (11) $454. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. (2) 1955 agricultural appropriation bill 
and general tax revision bill. (3) The For- 
est Farmer. 

E. (4) $52; (6) $150; (7) $333.49; (9) 
$535.49; (10) $246.35; (11) $781.84. 

A. J. Carter Fort, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. : 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting transporta- 
tion. 

D. (6) $6,563.34. 

E. (7) $179.75; (9) $179.75; (10) $151.48; 
(11) $331.23. 


A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all leg- 
islation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents and survivors of deceased veterans. (3) 
DAV Semimonthly. 

D. (6) $1,814.40. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway; New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes and Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Oppesed to Regula- 
~~ Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 

C. (2) S. 3111 and legislation related to 
extension of regulation to bulk carriers on 
waterways. : 

D. (6) $3,500. 

E. (4) $4.29; (6) $14.52; (7) $32.12; (9) 
$50.93; (11) $59.93. 


——— 


A. L. 8. Franklin, Box 401, Greensboro, N. C. 

B. National Tax Relief Coalition, Box 401, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

C. (2) Tax limitation. 

D. (6) $650: 

E. (2) $375; (5) $25; (7) $250; (9) $650; 
(10) $860; (11) $1,510. 
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A. Robert Franklin, 2438 Tulare Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

B. (10) $2,000. 

A. Robert Franklin, 2438 Tulare Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting wool industry. 

E. (10) $3,382.21. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
2 West 46th Street, New York, N, Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interests in- 
clude all matters affecting the general book- 
publishing industry except for postal rates. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

E. (2) $780; (4) $175; (5) $345; (6) $185; 
(7) $227.50; (8) $65; (9) $1,777.50; (10) 
$776.98; (11) $2,554.48; (15).* 


A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

C. (2) To oppose legislation detrimental 
to independent retail druggists and to fur- 
ther legislation favorable to the profession. 
(3) N. A. R. D, Journal, 

D. (6) $2,800. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $80; (9) $1,154; 
(10) $2,396; (11) $3,550. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) (3) Washington Newsletter. 

D. (6) $26,954.56. 

E. (2) $10,511.53; (3) $181.86; (4) 
$1,097.06; (5) $2,059.89; (6) $212.23; (7) 
$1,006.32; (8) $831.04; (9) $15,899.93; (10) 
$16,395.12; (11) $32,295.05; (15). 

A. George M. Fuller, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. . 
C. (2) No particular bills, but any legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of the lumber 
industry, American industry, and free enter- 
prise. 

D. (6) $4,299.98. 

E. (7) $843.38; (9) $843.38; (10) $989.29; 
(11) $1,832.67. 

A. Wallace H. Pulton, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2846, H. R. 7550, and H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. John F. Gale, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, Dt C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $30. : 

A. Lawrence H. Gall, Suite 501, 918 16th 
street NW:., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to natu- 
ral gas. 

D. (6) $1,450. 


1 Not printed. . Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
B. Minnesota Railroads.' 
C. (2) Interested in all matters affecting 
railroads. 
D. (6) $500. 
E. (7) $1,102.97; (9) $1,102.97; (10) $420.90; 
(11) $1,523.87. 
A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation applicable to or affecting 
the radio and/or television industry. 


A. Gwynn Garnett, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Foreign aid. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. 

E. (7) $78.85; (9) $78.85; (10) $52.75; (11) 
$131.60. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and the 
Alert. 

D. (6) $2,511.96. 

E. (8) $12; (9) $12; (10) $111.48; (11) 
$123.48. 

A. Gas “.ppliance Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns or affects members of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, Inc., include 
ing H. R. 8224 and H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $2,020.52. 

E. (2) $1,500; (4) $95.60; (6) $424.92; (9) 
$2,020.52; (10) $500; (11) $2,520.52. 


Gehbahr, 


830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. The Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


A. Mrs. Paul 


A. Gus F. Geissler, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Un- 
ion) 1404 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (11) $125. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 
B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Asocia- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
Cc. (2).1 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

Cc. (2).3 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Leo E. George. 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and. the welfare of Postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Union Postal Clerk. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (10) $200; (11) $200. 


1Not printed. Filed wifh Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Stanley Gewirtz, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting welfare of air- 
lines and air transport industry. 

E. (7) $51.75; (9) $51.75; (10) $38.65; (11) 
$90.40. 


A. Walter A. Giblin, room 412, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Ameri- 
ca, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, 8S. 1911, H. R. 7840, and 
8S. 2930. 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislation-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) $1,373.25. 

E. (7) $104.57; (9) $104.57; (10) $93.35; 
(11) $197.92. 

A. Hugh V. Gittinger, Jr., 312 Wire Build- 
ing, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are of interest. 

A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $162.49. 

E. (7) $5; (9) $5. 

A. Dr. H. T. Gordon, P. O. Box 2214, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) H. R. 2446, 

D. (6) $815.10. 

E. (7) $367.25. 

A. James J. Gormley, 260 St. John Avenue, 
Staten Island, New York. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Philip P. Gott, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
confectionery industry. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

E. (8) $794.74. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathetic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects Govern- 
ment employees is of interest to this coun- 
cil. 

D. (6) $5,168.38. . 

E. (2) $3,620.96; (4) $318.38; (5) $650; 
(6) 151.30; (8) $881.86; (9) $5,622.50; (10) 
$5,518.32; (11) $11,140.82; (15).* 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed trade. 

D. (6) $150. 

E. (2) $40; (4) $50; (6) $2; (9) $92; (10) 
$89.46; (11) $181.46. 


ee 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 318/418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GC. (2) To promote general interests of lo- 
comotive firemen and enginemen. 

D. (6) $24.50. 

E. (2) $4,975.17; (4) $125.78; (5) $699.07; 
(6) $182.45; (7) $2,627.16; (8) $31.79; (9) 
$8,641.42; (10) $6,687.03; (11) $15,328.45; 
(15) 4 
A. 8. H. Grauten, 3743 Upton Street, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Recognition of services of civilians 
employed on construction of Panama Canal 
by amending act of May 29, 1944 (Public 
Law 319, 78th Cong.). 

E. (4) $27.97; (7) $2.88; (9) $30.85; (10) 
$53; (11) $83.85. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
United Nations Children’s Pund. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (5) $25.22; (6) $6.80; (7) $17.70; (9) 
$49.72 (11) $49.72. 


A. Mrs. Virginia Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
e NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Cc. (2)2 (3) National Parent-Teacher. 


Se 


A. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 821 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) 8S. 2150, to authorize United States 
participation with Canada in construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

D. (6) $6,000. ; 

E. (1) $10,336.71; (2) $4,932.46; (4) $145.31; 
(5) $714.65; (6) $490.92; (7) $508.63; (8) 
$382.73; (9) $17,461.41; (10) $64,538.88; (11) 
$81,995.29; (15).? 

A. Paul S. Green, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington; D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) In favor of the mutual security pro- 

m. 
D. (6) $400. 
E. (7) $22.60; (9) $22.60; (11) $22.60. 


A. Ernest W. Greene, 734 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Post Office Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 


ee 


A. Francis Thornton Greene, 1701 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is to 
support all legislation favorable to, and to 
oppose all legislation hostile to, maintenance 
of the American merchant marine. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (7) $312.79; (9) $312.79; (10) $379.97; 
(11) $692.76. ] 


2 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and 4 
Streets NW., Washington,:D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and we are interested in any leg. 
islation which affects the coal industry. 

D.. (6) $1,200. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $6,874.98. 

E. (7) $7; (9. $7; (10) $1; (11) $8. 

A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. c. 

C. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted platform. 

D. (6) $1519.96. 

E.(7) $479.31; (9) $479.31; (10) $156.88; 
(11) $636.19. 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted platform. 

D. (6) $1669.98. 

E. (7) $205.31; 
(11) $468.31. 


(9} $205.31; (10) $263; 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building. 

C. (2) Federal legislative proposals which 
May or do affect western railroads. 

D. (6) $240.31. 

E. (7) $266.36; (9) $266.36; (11) $266.36. 
A. Hugh F. Hall, 261 Constitution Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Revenue revision; agricultural ap- 
propriations; ACP payments; REA; appro- 
priation, Agricultural Extension Service and 
Research; control and eradication of animal 
and plant diseases and pests; social security, 
coverage of farmers and farm labor; re- 
stricted retirement pensions with premiums 
tax deductible. 

E. (7) $25.44; (9) $25.44; (10) $24.45; (11) 
$49.89. 

A. Radford Hall, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting cattle indus- 


try. 
D. (6) $1,950. 
E. (6) $11.73; 
(10) $661.89; (11) $822.16. 


(7) $148.54; (9) $160.27; 


A. E.C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal servicé and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Federation News 
Service Bulietin. 

D. (6) $2,875.12. , 

E. (7) $409.05; (9) $409.05; (10) $523.59; 
(11) $932.64. 


2 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Oo., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the petro- 
leum industry. 

D. (6) $1,525.06. 

E. (6) $14.48; (7) $385.58; (9) $400.06; (10) 
$482.61; (11) $882.67. 

A. William A. Hanscom, 1700 I Street NW., 
Suite 4, Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, 1840 
California Street, Denver, Colo. 

Cc. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare—oppose legisia- 
tion detrimental to those objectives. 

D. (6) $2,055. 

E. (7) $180; (9) $180; (10) $540; (11) $720. 


A. Murray Hanson, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., and 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Cc. (2) Tax and other legislation affecting 
the securities business. (3) .* 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (2) $07.50; (4) $30.52; (5) $126.96; (6) 
$45.35; (7) $104.28; (9) $413.61; (10) $837.42; 
(11) $1,251.03. 

A, Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation—local, State, Federal, or 
international—which affects the broadcasting 
industry. 

A. Winder R: Harris, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Maritime matters. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C.! 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (7) $40.38; (9) $40.38. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 
B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) Interested in- general livestock tax 


matters including specifically proposed 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
livestock and deduction of soil conservation, 
brush control and other ranching expendi- 
tures; and livestock accounting methods. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 

“7 NW., Washington, D. C. 
i 

D. (6) $3.375. 

E. (7) $117.05; (9) $117.05; (10) $48.15; 
(11) $165.20. 

A. Edward B. Hayes, room 2500, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. L, Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., 51 
North Desplaines Street, Joliet, Il. 

C. (2) All legislative activities relating to 
or affecting the transportation of commodi- 
ties by water. 

e————————_—_— 

‘Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 

retary, 
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E. (6) $6.11; (7) $30.35; (8) $74.90; (9) 
$111.36; (10) $124.52; (11) $235.88; (15).* 
A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 

ing, Chicago, Tl. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals which may or 
do affect Western railroads. 


A. John C. Hazen, 808 Sheraton Building, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) 

E. (7) $104.02; (8) $1.25; (9) $106.27; (10) 
$21.15; (11) $126.42. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Preducers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and 
The Alert. 

D. (6) $2,070.90. 

E. (8) $10.25; (9) $10.25; (11) $10.25. 

A. K. W. Heberton, room 101, 1405 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
interests of the telegraph company. 

E. (7) $145.20; (9) $145.20; (10) $188.70; 
(11) $333.90. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Support of Federal aid for school 
construction, etc." 
A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. (2) Tax legislation. 


A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Tax legislation. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C..(2) Long-range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food-canning industry, and opposition to 
mandatory marketing. orders. 

D. (6) $833.33. 

E. (7) $347.25; (9) $347.25; (10) $103.46; 
(11) $450.71. - 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facil- 
ities of savings and loan associations for 
encouragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation adverse to savings and 
loan associations. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. . 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., 
1002 Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


4Not printed. Piled with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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C. (2) Any legislation which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. (3) The American Agency Bulletin, 

D. (6) $104. 

E. (7) $104; (9) $104; (10) $142.90; (11) 
$246.90. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association; National Wool 
Trade Association. 

Cc. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the wool-trade industry. 

D. (6) $400. 

E. (6) $11.49; (9) $11.49. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House Vege- 
table Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Cc. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the hothouse vegetable industry. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Buiid- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the brewing industry. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. $91.42; (9) $91.42. 


—_— 


A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
ice-cream industry. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the pe- 
troleum industry. 

D. (6) $1,596.90. 

E. (6) $20.12; (7) $326.78; (9) $346.90; 
(11) $346.90. 


A. Charles M. Holloway, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) $352.50. 

E. (7) $13.50; (9) $13.50; (11) $13.50. 


_— 


A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3.450. 
E. (6) $23.35; (7) $39.50; (8) $15.66; (9) 
$78.51; (11) $78.51. 


A. Oscar W. Holste, Room 407, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing labor and especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,640. 
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A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington. D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Victor Hood, 4310 Queensbury Road, Riv- 
erdale, Md. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors International 
Union, 1141 North Delaware, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

©. (2) Legislation affecting labor, district 
barber laws, veterans’ education laws, social- 
security laws, workmen's compensation laws, 
etc. 

D. (6) $2,227.58. 

E. (7) $652.58; (9) $652.58; (11) $652.58. 
A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Underwriters Service Corp., Meridian, 
Miss. 

C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; H. R. 8300. 

A. Jesse V. Horton, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) Semi-monthly News Letters, and 
the Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $2,375. 

E. (7) $142.86; (9) $142.86; (10) $173.74; 
(11) $316.60. 

A. Mrs. Jency Price Houser, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., No. 914, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Housing Act. 

D. (6) $2,713. 

E. (1) $25.50; (2) $1,560; 
$125.22; (5) $150; (6) $60; 
$726.43; (11) $2,717.15. 

A. S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to railway 
employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $600. 


(3) $20; 
(7) $50; 


(4) 
(8) 


A. Harold K. Howe, Suite C, 2480 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, Tl. 

Cc. (2) Legislation affecting the laundry 
industry and the members thereof. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 

E. (2) $1,154; (7) $375.97: (9) $1,529.97; 
(1C) $1,662.45; (11) $3,192.42. 


—_— 


A. Harold K. Howe, 207 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 207 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All matters of interest to the lawn 
mower industry. 
D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Hudson, Creyke, Lipscomb & Gray, 400 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. William T. Huff, 806 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. (2) All legislation of interest to air 
transport operations. 
D. (6) $2,319.84. 
E. (7) $284; (9) $284. 
A. Raymond E. Hughes, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire in- 
surance companies. 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (5) $567; (7) $406.45; (9) $973.45; (10) 
$441.78; (11) $1,415.23. 
A. C. A. Hummel, 122 West Washington Ave- 

nue, Madison, Wis. 

B. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 
West Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads and 
transportation generally. 

D. (6) $593.30. 

E. (7) $524.64; (9) $524.64; (11) $524.64; 
(15)*. 
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A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $349.95. 

E. (7) $467.91; (9) $467.91; (10) $529.27; 
(11) $997.18; (15)*. 

A. Kenneth N. Hurley, 
Street, Arlington, Va. 
Cc. (2) Tax and finance. 


2700 South 16th 


A. W. C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $3,110. 

E. (6) $24.50; (7) $273; (8) $86; (9) $384; 
(10) $378; (11) $762. 

A. Tilinois Railroad Association, room 1526, 
33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 111. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 

E. (2) $825; (9) $825; (10) $825; (11) 
$1,650. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $26,930. 

E. (2) $7,200; (5) $375; (9) $7,575; (10) 
$7,575; (11) $15,150; (15)*. 

A. Indiana Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 
2d Floor, Boatd of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (10) $1; (11) $1. 


A. Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 Washington Build-- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tramp Shipowners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in 
order to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag ves- 
sels engaged in so-called tramp trades, and 
in other legislative matters affecting Ameri- 
can-flag shipping. 

E. (6) $14.25; (7) $115.43; (9) $129.68; 
(10) $88.47; (11) $218.15; (15) 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 1729 
H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Activity consisted of furnishing in- 
formation to the House Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations and written and 
oral presentations to the House and Senate 
Armed Services subcommittees of the Appro- 
priations Committees on H. R. 8873, Defense 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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Department appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1955, with reference to section 715. 

D. (6) $350. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. c. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the socio. 
economic and political interests of the Amer- 
ican workingman. 

D. (6) $2,150. 

E. (1) $1,250; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200- 
(7) $300; (9) $2,150; (10) $2,150; (11) $4,300. 
A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 

and Machine Workers, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare and 
security of working men and women and 
their families. 

E. (2) $1,425; (7) $130; (9) $1,555; (10) 
$1,525; (11) $3,080. 


A. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

Cc. (2) S. R. 49; H. R. 2685; H. R. 8353; 
H. R. 6052; S. 586; S. 3263; S. 2836; H. R. 
8654; H. R. 8300; H. R. 3599; H. R. 7125; 
H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (4) $41.55; (9) $41.55; (10) $20.70; (11) 
$62.25. 

A. Investment Trust Lecture Bureau, 1316 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 

B. Robert Bruce Edwards, 1316 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Seeking hearings by joint Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees to remove the opposition to mutual 
funds by stock dealers, bankers, and papers, 
etc. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (1) $500; (2) $600; (3) $50; (4) $200; 
(6) $2-300; (7) $2,000; (9) $3,650; (10) 
$5,000; (11) $8,650. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W-1481 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 
Code. 

D. (6) $5,030. 

E. (2) $1,500; (6) $128.81; (7) $3,452.07; 
(9) $5,080.88; (10) $11,401.90; (11) $16,482.78; 
(15) 2 
A. Boyd J. Jackson, Klamath Indian Tribe, 

Klamath Agency, Oreg. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oreg. 

Cc. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 2745. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203—A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $737.50. 

E. (7) $88; (9) $88; 
$185.24. 


(10) $97.24; (11) 


A. Seward H. Jacobi, 119 Monona Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 
B. Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting business and 
industry.* 
D. (6) $2,750. 
A. C. Clinton James, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. District of Columbia Building and Loan 
, 1 Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Federal legislation affecting savings 
and loan business. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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D. (6) $349.98. 

E. (5) $125; (8) $125; (9) $125; (10) $125; 
(11) $250. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
“Sutter Street, San Prancisco, Calif. 

C. (2) To promote the welfare of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States 
and Hawaii. 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (2) $300; (11) $600; (15).* 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrielles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Kerianstr, 19 Basle Str., Switzerland. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the client. 
A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the corporation are to obtain repeal of the 
excise tax on jewelry and jewelry store mer- 
chandise. 

D. (6) $9,641. 

E. (2) $4,518; (4) $216.32; (5) $1,524.17; 
(6) $371.48; (7) $1,980.21; (8) $1,409.09; (9) 
$10,019.27; (10) $18,719.36; (11) $28,738.63. 
A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NwW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) General interest in matters affect- 
ing ice industry. 

A. Peter Dierks Joers, Mountain Pine, Ark. 

B. Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 1006 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) Flood Control Act of 1945, Mill- 
wood Dam, and legislation affecting lumber 
industry. 





A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Revenue bill of 1954, social secu- 
rity, housing, and reciprocal trade. 

E. (2) $1,250; (8) $398.55; (9) $1,648.55; 
(10) $1,874.54; (11) $3,523.09. 

A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to Great Lakes 
shipping. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $104.39; (9) $104.39; (10) $45.17; 
(11) $149.56. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr., 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. ‘ 

D. (6) $1,350. 

E. (7) $69.10; (9) $69.10; (11) $69.10. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors, ORC 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. (2) St. Lawrence seaway project and 
all legislation directly and indirectly affect- 
ing the interests of labor generally and em- 
ployees of carriers under the Railway Labor 
Act, in particular. 

A. Bascom F. Jones, 930 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 
Cc. (2).4 


—~————— 
*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 


retary. 
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A. Charles W. Jones, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legislation 
affecting the raw-cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $525. 

E. (7) $92.71; (9) $92.71; (10) $46.20; (11) 
$138.91. 

A. Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis, 1759 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and 1135 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. The M. A. Hanna Co., Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) S. 2150 which became Public Law 
358, 83d Congress, 2d session. 

E. (6) $32.79; (7) $76.32; (9) $109.11; (10) 
$89.37; (11) $198.48. 


A. J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

C. (2) S. 2911, H. R. 7775, S. 2313, 8. 2548, 
H. R. 6787, and S. 2862. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $284.02; (7) $3,083.81; (8) $588.83; 
(9) $3,956.66; (10) $2,874.67; (11) $6,831.33. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. , 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect the 
petroleum industry. 

E. (8) $24.30; (9) $24.30; (10) $19.38; (11) 


* $43.68. 


A. Lyle W. Jones, 501 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the pottery industry. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (5) $262.76; (6) $104.53; (7) $10.78; (8) 
$102.48; (9) $480.55; (10) $587.78; (11) $1,- 
068.33. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation af- 
fecting sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 
1948 and related legislation. 

D. (6) $4,250. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested in 
all legislation and legislative proposals af- 
fecting the retail industry, including the 
industry’s relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees and with its customers. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $150.98; (9) $150.98; (10) $209.89; 
(11) $360.87. 

A. Journeymen—Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America, 1141 North 
Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting labor. 

E. (2) $2,227.58; (9) $2,227.58; (11) $2,- 
227.58. 
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A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington D. C. 
B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 
C. (2) All legislation. pertaining to Postal 
and Federal employees. 
D. (6) $1,374. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 315 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. City and County of San Francisco, City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the City 
and County of San Francisco. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $934; (6) $273.85; (7) $596.66; (8) 
$51.30; (9) $1,855.81; (10) $1,517.32; (11) 
$3,373.13. 

A. Nathaniel S. Keith, 3212 Macomb Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Redevelopment Builders of New York, 
110 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In support of the Housing Act of 
1954, H. R. 7839 and S. 2938. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. (6) $10; (7) $35.70; (9) $45.70; (10) 
$40.35; (11) $86.05. 

A. Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 23 West Irving, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

C. (2) Any legislation related directly or 
indirectly to the development of the Antarc- 
tic Continent." 

E. (4) $5; (6) $20; (8) $5; (9) $30; (10) 
$100; (11) $130. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) In favor of the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

D. (6) $583.33. 

E. (7) $32; (9) $32; (11) $32. 


—_ 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

C. (2) Generally interested in all legisla- 
tive matters that would affect the oil and gas 
industry. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (2) $125; (5) $75; (7) $25; (9) $2.25; (10) 
$210; (11) $435. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. (2)2 (3) American Legion magazine 
and legislative bulletin. 

D. (6) $3,100. 

E. (7) $231.65; (8) $116.13; (9) $347.78; 
(10) $156.15; (11) $503.93; (15) .1 





A. Ronald M. Ketcham, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,750. 
E. (2) $2,750; (9) $2,750; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$5,500. 
A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
» D.C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
Cc. (2)2 (3) VFW magazine and VFW 
Legislative Newsletter. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (7) $225; (9) $225; (10) $270; (11) $495. 





1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Jeff Kibre, 930 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) General interests in legislative mat- 
ters affecting trade unions and their mem- 
bers and the maritime industry as well. 

D. (6) $821.72. 

E. (2) $325; (5) $100.15; (6) $68.46; (8) 
$68.39; (9) $562; (10) $498.33; (11) $1,060.33. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 lith Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 11th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meat packers. 

D. (6) $583.34. 

E. (7) $80.87; (9) $80.87; (11) $80.87. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 llth Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 llth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2404, posting of bonds for live- 
stock purchasing; Taft-Hartley Act revision; 
tax law revision, H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $109.76. 

E. (7) $42.50; (9) $42.50; (10) $30.74; (11) 
$73.24. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois, and Maddison, 294 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 5418 and H. R. 8300, to tax 
real estate investment trusts like security 
investment trusts. 

E. (4) $185.51; (6) $12.25; (7) $63.66; (8) 
$1.25; (9) $262.67; 10) $198.48; (11) $461.15. 


—— 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Harry C. Trexler (a charitable 
trust), 1227 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Cc. (2) Amendment of section 421 (c), In- 
ternal Revenue Code, to alleviate hardships 
of tax on income of charities; amendment to 
section 512 (b) (11) of H. R. 8300, relating 
to charitable deductions. 

E. (4) $7.94; (6) $3.44; (7) $23.63 (8) 
$1.25; (9) $36.26; (10) $17.08; (11) $53.34. 


Se 


A. Joseph William Kinghorne, 1365 Iris Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broiler Association, Inc., 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (7) $150.59; (9) $150.59; (11) $150.59. 


A. Vance N. Kirby, 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Central Electric and Gas Co.; 144 South 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1933 to increase the exemp- 
tion for small issues of securities. 

D. (6) $1,550. 


A. Vance N. Kirby, 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

B. The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for adjusted 
original cost depreciation for income tax 
purposes. 

D. (6) $1,540. 

E. (9) $305.67; (10) $536.27; (11) $841.94. 


A. Jesse L. Kirk, Klamath Agency, Oregon. 
B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oregon. 
G. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 2745. 
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A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisia- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $360. 

EB. (7) $28.60; (9) $28.60; (10) $34.52; (11) 
$63.12. 

A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 

EB. (2) $85.70; (6) $14.53; (9) $100.23; (11) 
$100.23. 

A. Allan B. Eline, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting American agri- 
culture. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 917 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) Bill for relief of Palmer-Bee Co. 

E. (6) $6.94; (7) $114.87; (8) $16.23; (9) 
$138.04; (10) $177.59; (11) $315.63. 

A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. Cc. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

E. (7) $48.50; (9) $48.50; (10) $68.70; (11) 
$117.20. 


A. John T. Koehler, 1039 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation authorizing final settle- 
ment of claims arising from the requisition- 
ing of 40 Danish vessels by the United States 
in 1941. 


A. John Kolanda, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. 
of L., 220 South State Street, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) All legislation of interest to rail- 
road employees and labor in general. 
D. (6) $1,999.98. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 


Ohio. 


Cleveland, 


A. Horace R. Lamb, 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To provide information for the prep- 
aration of a special act to authorize the 
execution of a deed conveying certain rights 
in real property erroneously conveyed to the 
United States. 

E. (10) $10.24. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C., 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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C. (2) All legislation affecting labor or. 
ganizations in general and railroad labor in 
particular. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Alfons Landa, 1000 Vermont Avenue NVW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 

A. Alfons Landa, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La Salle, 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Til. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Pair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Pritz G. Lanham, 2787 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. State Tax Association, Post Office Box 
2559, Houston, Tex. 

Cc. (2). 

A. Pritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,175. 

A. La Roe, Winn, and Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $2,018.51; (7) $117.83; (8) $13; 
(9) $2,149.34; (10) $2,280.69; (11) $4,430.03, 
A. La Roe, Winn, and Moerman, 743 Invest- 

ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cc. (2).3 

D. (6) $4,500. 

E. (5) $2,018.51; (6) $33.01; (7) $444.24; 
(8) $84.26; (9) $2,580.02; (10) $2,949.28; 
(11) $5,529.30. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 1111 17th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation appertaining to the 
United States Postal Service. 

A.. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

E. (7) $14.10; (9) $14.10; (10) $15.80; (11) 
$29.90. 


A. League of New York Theaters, 234 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 

tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 


A. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2)2 (3)2 
D. (6) $1,811.48. 
E. (2) $648.98; (4) $2,027.83; (6) $11.39: 

(9) $2,689.20; (10) $3,547.29; (11) $6,236.49. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secs 
retary. 
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A. James R. Lee, 1426 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Water Heater Division, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association,. 60 East 42d 
street, New York, N. Y. 

c. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns water heater manufacturers, particu- 
larly the excise tax. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $585; (6) $54.12; (7) $186.15; (9) 
$825.27; (10) $302.34; (11) $1,127.61. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the United 
States merchant marine. (3).* 

D. (6) $11,851.30. 

E. (2) $2,166.68; (4) $2,273.91; (6) $95.24; 
(7) $1,035.10; (8) $1,780.37; (9) $7,351.30; 
(10) $4,275.86; (11) $11,627.16; (15) .* 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). (8). 

D. (6) $2,300.73. 

E. (4) $2,157.49; (6) $24.46; (8) $118.78; 
(9) $2,300.73; (10) $2,288.92; (11) $4,589.65; 
(15) .* 

A. Legislation-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. (3).* 

E. (2) $2,335; (4) $2,038.79; (5) $103.19; 
(6) $161.12; (7) $1,959.19; (9) $6,677.29; (10) 
$9,650.38; (11) $16,327.67; (15) .* 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

D. (7) $4,065.18. 

E. (2) $2,700; (4) $545.17; (7) $38.08; (8) 
$117; (9) $3,400.25; (10) $2,405; (11) 
$5,805.25. 

A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to railway 
employees. 

A. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the National Congress are concerned with 
measures which affect the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in the field of education; 
social and economic well-being; child labor 
and environmental situations; Federal re- 
search agencies in education, health, juve- 
nile protection, and homemaking; world un- 
derstanding and peace among nations. 


A. Dr. William M. Leonard, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C.* 
C. (2) Transportation legislation. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. The Liaison Committee of the Mechanical 
Specialty Contracting Industries, 610 
Ring Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the 
mechanical specialty contracting industries. 

D. (6) $8,213.02. 

E. (2) $6,000; (8) $2,213.02; (9) $2,213.02; 

(10) $8,410.02; (11) $16,623.04; (15) 2 

_ 


‘Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Prederick J. Libby, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. 
D. (6) $1,224.99. 


E. (10) $173.42; (11) $173.42. 


A. Walter Lichtenstein, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Gardner & Jones, 105 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
and 1701 K Street NW, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $8,391.48. 

E. (2) $5,934.37; (5) $2,084.03; (6) $249.49; 

(7) $122.49; (9) $8,391.48; (10) $5,494.45; 

(11) $13,885.93. 





A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
and value of life insurance, as affected by 
Federal policies or measures which are 
deemed to be inflationary, or inflationary- 
retarding, in character. (3).* 

D. (6) $5,522.65. 

E. (2) $1,369.13; (4) $1,044.01; (5) $773.14; 
(6) $210.71; (7) $413.33; (9) $3,810.32; (10) 
$6,388.02; (11) $10,198.34; (15). 

A. Leo F. Lightner, 717 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 711 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units. 


A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (2) I support or oppose legislation af- 
fecting the livestock and meat industry. 

D. (6) $3,016.64. 

E. (7) $10.17; (9) $10.17; (10) $57.90; (11) 
$68.07. 

A. John W. Lindsey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of 
Dealers, Inc. 

C. (2) S. 2846, H. R. 7550, and H. R. 8300. 
(3) 4 
D. (6) $375, 


Securities 


A. Esther Lipsen, Railway Progress Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation. 

D. (6) $25.03. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $400; (9) $450; (10) $181.59; 
(11) $631.59. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Suite 510, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Compa- 
nies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2) 
D. (6) $495. 
E. (6) $4.42; (7) $124.30; (8) $22.40; (9) 
$151.12; (10) $132.76; (11) $283.88. 


A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. Major Steam Railroads of California. 

C. (2) In opposition to St. Lawrence sea- 
way and repeal of dual benefits under Rail- 
1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec 

retary. 
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road Retirement Act; in support of repeal of 
excise transportation taxes and time lag bill. 

D. $2,451.12. 

E. (6) $33.94; (7) $1,046.35; (8) $265.65; 
(9) $1,346.44; (10) $1,042.42; (11) $2,388.86 
(15) 4 
A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment Build- 

ing, 15th and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting a company 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco products. 





A. Cordon C. Locke, 643 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to the pipe- 
line industry. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Benjamin H. Long, 2746 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigam Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation for payroll deductions, 
war damage, economic controls, taxation of 
fringe benefits, and hospital and health 
matters. 

D. (6) $3,150. 

E. (6) $100.93; (7) $1,068.24; (8) $74.78; 
(11) $1,863.90; 
(15) 4 
A. Leonard Lopez, room 303, Medical Science 

Building, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. District No. 44, I. A. of M., Room 303, 
Medical Science Building, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $1,166.66. 

E. (7) $10; (9) $10; (11) $10. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., and 500 Wyatt Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation having relation to World 
War I claims. 





A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 500 Wyatt building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. S. A. Healy Co., 61 Westchester Avenue, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

C. (2) 8. 1762. 

A. Otto Lowe, 820 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 

Street, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting canning of 
food products. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $500; (11) 
$1,000. 

A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B American Retail Federation, 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2)2 
D. (6) $750. 


1625 I 


—— 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Interested in Federal tax matters 
affecting life-insurance companies. 
D. (6) $750. 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) General legislation. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting mobile 
homes. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation providing for continu- 
ation of the suspension of certain import 
taxes on copper. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, care of 100 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) S. 155 and H. R. 3594, to amend 
section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 

A. John C. Lynn, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $2,343.75. 

E. (7) $94.10; (9) $94.10; (10) $103.90; 
(11) $198. 

A. A. E. Lyon, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting labor— 
especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Avery McBee, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting aviation, the 
steel industry, and other industries which 
may be clients of Hill & Knowlton. (3).* 

A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) The general legislative interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers 
of general commodities. 

D. (6) $975. 

A. John A. McCart, room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, room 716, 900 F Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Colum- 
bia employees. 

D. (6) $1,507.69. 

E. (7) $27.75; (9) $27.75; (10) $16.90} (11) 
$44.65. 


A. Prank J. McCarthy, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 

- tna Station Building, Philadelphia, 

a. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. (3). 

D. (6) $550. 

E. (7) $305.27; (9) $305.27; (10) $82.03; 
(11) $387.30. 

A. McClure & Updike, 626 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 
Code. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

E. (4) $15.66; (6) $164.81; (7) $1,222.19; 
(8) $8.35; (9) $1,411.01; (10) $855.72; (11) 
$2,266.73; (15).* 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) 3%. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $268.75; (9) $268.75; (10) $285.07; 
(11) $501.82. 

A. Edwin McElwain, 701 Union Trust Buiid- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 
tool industry. 

A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mons. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Montana 
Power Co. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) $90; (7) $200; (8) $50; (9) $340; 
(10) $230; (11) $570. 

A. Rev. A. J. McParland, 126 North 6th, 
Sterling, Kans. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. (2) The Christian Amendment Reso- 


lution. (3) The Christian Patriot. 

D. (6) $810. 

E. (7) $350; (9) $350; (10) $250; (11) 
$600. 


A. Ernest W. McFarland, LaSalle Building, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Cable and Radio Corpora- 
tion; RCA Communications, Inc.; and West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., New York City, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Taxpayers, United States of America, 
4012 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. M. O. McKercher, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
O. R. T. Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
railroad employees. 
D. (6) $1,440. 


A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 219 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation in connection with par- 
cel post. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. (7) $742.95; (9) $742.95; (10) $991.56; 
(11) $1,734.51. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1135 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1135 National 


Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting the domestic 
distilling industry. 
A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street Nw, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Daniel J. McNamara, 1608 West Van 
Buren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Division 241, Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 1608 West Van Buren 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of its members and their families. 


A. Joseph P. McSparron, Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. Cc. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the socioeco- 
nomic and political interests of the Ameri- 
can workingman, including ali pending leg- 
islation dealing with railroad matters. 

D. (6) $1,037.50. 

E. (7) $960; (9) $960; 
$1,200. 


A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

3. National Confectioners’ Association, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Any legislative proposals affecting 
the confectionery industry. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (8) $573.35. 


(10) $240; (11) 


A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 170i K Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New Yorr. N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation favorabie to the main- 
tenance of the American merchant marine, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $29.58; (9) $29.58; (10) $28.41; (11) 
$57.99. 

A. James B. Madaris, Room 412, 10 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, S. 2930. 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 


ee 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
D. (6) $2,400. 
E. (6) $43.10; (7) $86.90; (9) $130; (10) 
$167.52; (11) $297.52. 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Cc (2) AH legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
D. (6) $2,600. 
E. (6) $43.10; (7) $86.90; (9) $130; (10) 
$167.52; (11) $297.52. 
A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the chemical 
industry. (3)'. 
D. (6) $2,375. 
E. (1) $500; (8) $1,875; (9) $2,375; (10) 
$2,375; (11) $4,750. 


Southern 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre 
tary. 
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A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Not, employed specifically to sup- 
port or oppose any legislation, but for the 
purpose of securing information to be trans- 

mitted to headquarters for the preparation 
of educational and other material. 

D. (6) $1,625.78. 

E. (8) $53.84; (9) $53.84; (10) $60.85; (11) 
$114.69. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). (3). 

D. (6) $19. 

E. (7) $2.50; (9) $2.50; (10) $2.50; (11) 


$5. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting and of interest 
to the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
A. Edwin G. Martin, 717 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Morton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
C. (2) Tariff status of silicon carbide. 
D. (6) $2,250. 
E. (6) $11.76; 
(11) $142.47. 


(7) $130.71; (9) $142.47; 


_—t 
A. Robert F. Martin, 931 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 1737 H Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry in the United States and Ha- 
waii. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (8) $25; (9) $25; (10) $15; (11) $40. 
A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Av- 

enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of our 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $2,720. 

E. (6) $22.65; (7) $271; 
$386; (10) $370; (11) $756. 
A. P. H. Mathews, Transportation Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Generally to support legislation 
which the railroads believe to be in their 
interest and in the interest of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy, and to oppose 
legislation which they believe to be contrary 
to such interest. 

D. (6) $4,749.97. 

E. (7) $521.66; (9) $521.66; (10) $507.30; 
(11) $1,028.96. 


(8) $92.35; (9) 


A.C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
ese Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 

: ee 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to or af- 
fecting the waste materials industry. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (4) $68.30; (6) $23.40; (7) $18.20; (9) 
$109.90; (11) $109.90; (15) 2 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and wel- 
fare. (3) Informational bulletins. 

D. (6) $625. 

E. (7) $46.96; (9) $46.96; (10) $59.78; (11) 
$106.74. 

A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 537 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by legis- 
lative action. (3) P. R. Notes. 

D. (6) $19,020. 

E. (2) $1,800; (4) $225; (9) $2,025; (10) 
$2,025; (11) $4,050. 





A. Medical Society of the District of Colum- 

bia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation pertaining 
to the practice of medicine and all related 
services and that affecting the public health, 
including extension of social security into 

the field of the practice of medicine. (3) 

Medicals Annals of the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $4,497.50. 
E. (8) $4,497.50; (9) $4,497.50; (10) $21,- 

650; (11) $26,147.50. 

A. Merchants National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Syracuse, 216 South Warren Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. (2) Discontinuance of the Postal ‘Sav- 

ings System by H. R. 6939. 

E. (6) $0.88; (7) $178.94; (9) $179.82; (10) 
$154.20; (11) $334.02. 

A. William R. Merriam, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 

way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (6) $15; 
(11) $155. 


(7) $70; (9) $85; (10) $70; 


A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Plorida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Ross A. Messer, 724 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All beneficial legislation affecting 
custodial employees of the Post Office and 
General Services Administration. (3) The 
Post Office and General Services Maintenance 
News. 

D. (6) $500. 

EB. (7) $258.60; (8) $302.04; (9) $560.64; 
(10) $114.86; (11) $675.50. 


inth Street NW., 


A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. & N. Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

E. (7) $322.90; (9) $322.90; (10) $352.57; 
(11) $675.47. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
A. Harold M. Miles, 65 Market Street, San 
Franciso, Calif. 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Prancisco, Calif. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the major steam railroads. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Benjamin R. Miller, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting Dal- 
las and Texas, such as appropriations and 
revenue bills. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $76.07; (6) $26.17; (7) $728.50; (8) 
$97.36; (9) $928.10; (10) $900; (11) $1,828.10. 
A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) For adequate river and harbor au- 
thorizations and appropriations; H. R. 8367. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (6) $28.63; (7) $174.34; 
(10) $47.66; (11) $250.63. 


(9) $202.97; 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) General legislation affecting sul- 
phur industry 


D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (5) $920.05; (6) $172.26; (7) $273.96; 
(8) $23; (9) $1,389.27; (10) $1,503.85; (11) 
$2,893.12. 


A. Paul I. Miller, 104 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2). (3) Washington Newsletter. 
D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (7) $164.90; 
(11) $190.60, 


(9) $164.90; (10) $25.70; 


A. John Minadeo, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. (2) H. R. 356, H. R. 7840, S. 1911, S. 


“2930. 


D. (6) $2,424.99. 





A. Douglas G. Mode, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. (2) Legislation providing for continua- 
tion of the suspension of certain import 
taxes on copper. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $100; (9) $150; (11) $150. 
A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $2; (7) $149.92; (9) $151.92; (10) 
$17.95; (11) $169.87. 

A. Justus R. Moll, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. O. David Zimring. 


705 Ring Building, 


A. F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colo. 
B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) Supported or opposed legislation 
affecting cattle industry, including recipro- 
cal trade, support prices, appropriations, etc. 
D. (6) $3,300. 
E. (6) $46.24; (7) $546.68; (8) $16.90; (9) 
$609.82; (10) 492.29; (11) $1,102.11. 
A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Stockholders of Bessemer Securities 
Corp., 465 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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C. (2) H. R. 8300 (Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954). 
E. (6) $0.30; (7) $22.14; (9) $22.44. 
A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
E. (7) $146.40; (9) $146.40; (10) $139.45; 
(11) $285.85. 
A. George W. Morgan, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation with respect to mari- 
time matters and transportation. 
A. Morris Plan Corporation of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Bank holding company bills and 
similar legislation. 
E. (4) $10,065.67; (7) $946.39; (8) $15; (9) 
$11,027.06; (11) $11,027.06; (15) .* 


A. Giles Morrow, Suite 610, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, Suite 610, 
1111 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $4,374.98. 

E. (5) $37.82; (6) $5.59; (7) $40.09; (9) 
$83.50; (10) $145.04; (11) $228.54. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation of interest to the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (4) $3.12; (7) $608.85; (9) $611.97; (10) 
$880; (11) $1,491.97. 


A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $250. 
E. (6) $35; (7) $30; (9) $65; (10) $45; (11) 
$110. 
A. Allen P. Mullinnix, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2)*. (3) The Retired Officer. 
D. (6) $1,200. 


1616 I 


— 


A. Howard E. Munro, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council of the Panama Canal Zone, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting A. F. of L. 
union members employed on the Canal Zone. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (3) $196.72; (5) $73.44; (6) $104.39; (7) 
$768.63; (9) $1,143.18; (10) $1,394.12; (11) 
$2,537.30. 

A. Walter J. Munro, 
‘Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legis- 


lation and opposing unfavorable labor leg- 
islation. 


Hotel Washington, 
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A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa. 

C. (2) Legislative interest of employer is 
to promote the welfare of its policyholders 
and prevent discrimination against the 
chiropractic profession. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (8) $300; (9) $300; (10) $300; (11) 
$600. 


A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y 


B. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $112.50. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. (2) 1955 Agricultural appropriations 
bill and general tax revision bill. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $333.49; (9) $383.49; (10) 
$246.35; (11) $629.84. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

D. (6) $1,951.02. 

E. (2) $1,500; (4) $197.64; (5) $128.38; (6) 
$76.50; (7) $48.50; (9) $1,951.02; (10) 
$1,180.45; (11) $3,131.47; (15)%. 


A. National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 601 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning education 
of all kinds, particularly bills relative to GI 
education for Korean Veterans (Public Law 
550). 

D. (6) $2,270.11. 

E. (2) $1,050; (4) 
$87.28; (9) $1,187.54; 
$2,366.50. 


$15; (6) $35.26; 
(10) $1,178.96; 


(8) 
(11) 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Win- 
ona, Minn, 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $14,175. 

E. (4) $141.67; (8) $5.13 (9) $146.80; (10) 
$79.50; (11) $226.30 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect mem- 
bers as going electric utilities. 

D. (6) $5,671.33. 

E. (1) $5,479.80; (2) $16,237.51; (4) $720.22; 
(5) $1,527.12; (6) $517.24; (7) $1,360.18; (8) 
$279.27; (9) $26,121.34; (10) $21,528.25; (11) 
$47,649.59; (15). 

A. National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Statutes or bills which will affect 
the interests of independent tire dealers.' 
(3) Dealer News. 

D. (6) $53.40. 

E. (2) $19; (4) $31.90; (7) $2.50; (9) $53.40; 
(10) $74.78; (11) $128.18. 

A. National Association of Insurance Agents, 
96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects, direct- 
ly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. 

D. (6) $3,079. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (2) $3,378.48; (5) $495.45; (6) $182.23; 
(7) 104; (9) $4,160.16; (10) $4,666.17; (11) 
$8,826.33; (15) .1 
A. National Association of the Legitimate 

Theatre, Inc., 234 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the ex- 
cise tax on admission to the legitimate 
theater. 

E. (2) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (10) $1,350; (11) 
$2,600. : 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue, NW., Washington 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
and Federal employees. 

D. (6) $131,232.11. 

E. (1) $7,625.05; (2) $5,000; (4) $2,219.30; 
(6) $3,113; (7) $12,256.42; (8) $6,700; (9) 
$36,913.77; (10) $13,425.32; (11) $50,339.09. 


A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Supported S. 975, the savings and 
loan branch bill;’H. R. 7839 and S. 2938, the 
Housing Act of 1954; and S. 76 and S. 118, 
the bank holding company bills. 

D. (6) $506.61. 

E. (2) $337.50; (8) $169.11; (9) $506.61; 
(10) $553.89; (11) $1,060.50; (15).* 


A. National AsSeciation of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employ- 
ees, 724 9th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Cc. (2) Beneficial legislation affecting 
postal employees and General Services em- 
ployees, and Post Office custodial employees 
and G. S. A. in P. B. S. employees, in particu- 
lar. (3) The Post Office and General Serv- 
ices Maintenance News. 

D. (6) $10,374.22. 

E. (2) $680.16; (4) $254.78; (65) $155; (6) 
$160.55; (7) $258.60; (8) $302.04; (9) $1,- 
811.14; (10) $1,233.36; (11) $3,044.50; (15). 
A. National Association of Postal Supervisors, 

Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) Semimonthly News Letters and 
the Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $7,740.69. 

E. (2) $2,375; (4) $4,121.26; (5) $300; (6) 
$22; (7) $142.86; (9) $6,961.12; (10) $5,462.96; 
(11) $12,424.08, 

A. National Association of Postmasters, 1111 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $20,071.99. 

E. (2) $1,500; (6) $21.32; (7) $100.46; (9) 
$1,621.78; (10) $505; (11) $2,126.78. 

A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retired civil 
employees. (3) The Annuitant. 

D. (6) $275. 

E. (2) $275; (9) $275; (10) $275; (11) $550. 
A. National Association of Storekeeper- 

Gaugers, 1218 Locust Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md, 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Federal 
classified employees, and that in particular 
which would affect our position—United 
States storekeeper-gaugers. 

D. (6) $645.90, 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (10) $500; (11) 
$1,000. 

A. National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
the travel industry. 

D. (6) $7,979.89. 

E. (2) $333.99; (3) $50; (5) $78; (6) $12; 
(9) $473.99; (10) $473.99; (11) $947.98. 

A. National Broiler Association, 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (2) $300; (6) $12.50; (7) $218.78; (9) 
$531.28; (10) $162.82; (11) $694.10. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food canning industry, and opposition to 
mandatory marketing orders, title IV, S. 
3052. 

D. (6) $395,716.71. 

E. (2) $3,395.49; (4) $1,044.27; (5) $258.59; 
(7) $6,710.21; (8) $202.04; (9) $11,610.60; 
(10) $4,663.44; (11) $16,274.04; (15).2 
A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All measures affecting bituminous- 
coal industry. 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Public Law 199, H. R. 2685, S. 3263, 
parcel post size and weight limitations. 

D. (6) $1,186.86. 

E. (2) $1,534.58; (3) $6.72; (4) $1,141.19; 
(5) $59.82; (6) $16.85; (8) $62.44; (9) 
$2,821.60; (10) $3,929.95; (11) $6,751.55; 
(15) 4 
A. National Committee of Shippers and Re- 

ceivers, 100 West 31st Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Section 402 (c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (2) $1.89; (5) $2.30; (6) $56.26; (7) 
$165.49; (8) $6.21; (9) $232.15; (10) $61.85; 
(11) $294, 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, care of D. G. Ward, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 

C. (2) Legislation which will repeal the 
existing excise taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property. 

D. (6) $2,325.80. 

E. (2) $48; (4) $1,371.27; (5) $42.64; (9) 
$1,401.91; (10) $35.49; (11) $1,497.40; (15).* 
A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 

Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) All matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $346.13. 

E. (2) $201.67; (5) $131.56; (6) $12.90; (9) 
$346.13; (10) $349.17; (11) $695.30. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, Post 
Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw-cotton industry as will 
POOR Dee Pee er oot ae Way eons 

oO} } 

D. (6) $4,788.38. 

E. (2) $4,044.70; (4) $24.70; (5) $199.80; 
(6) $14.80; (7) $504.38; (9) $4,788.38; (10) 
$3,227.77; (11) $8,016.15; (15).* 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the postal 
service. 

D. (6) $1,764.74. 

E. (1) $1,500; (6) $9.55; (7) $149.30; (8) 
$105.89; (9) $1,764.74; (10) $2,027.46; (11) 
$3,792.20; (15). 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. (2). (3) The Junior American. 

E. (2) $183.33; (4) $58.65; (5) $10; (9) 
$251.98; (10) $322.49; (11) $574.47. 





A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. (3) 
Peace Action. 

D. (6) $8,457.74. 

E. (2) $4,843.06; (3) $125; (4) $721.50; (5) 
$884.85; (6) $121.48; (7) $235.49; (8) $1,- 
289.68; (9) $8,221.06; (10) $9,012.08; (J1) 
$17,233.14; (15) *. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C.-(2)% (3) % 

LD. (6) $34,477.18. 

E. (2) $17,004.12; (4) $8,569.70; (5) $5,- 
377.15; (6) $1,428.34; (7) $3,124.57; (8) 
$979.89; (9) $36,983.77; (10) $30,085.54; (11) 
$67,069.31; (15) *. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects the 
building construction and electrical indus- 
tries. (3) Qualified Contractor. 

A. National Pederation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Woren’s Clubs, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $7,138.52. 

B. (2) $2,716.74; (4) $753; (5) $220; (6) 
$204.15; (8) $104.87; (9) $3,998.76; (10) $5,- 
170.06; (11) $9,168.82; (15) *. 

A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
Suite 502, 711 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
service and the welfare of postal and Federal 
employees. (3) The Union Postal Clerk. 

D. (6) $152,683.62. 

E. (2) $7,136.84; (4) $17,354.63; (5) $380; 
(6) $3,755.96; (7) $1,962.97; (8) $5,844.09; (9) 
$36,434.49; (10) $21,365.30; (11) $57,799.79; 
(15) %. 





A. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,242.43. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $212.43; (5) $30; (9) 
$1,242.43; (10) $3,128.77; (11) $4.371.20. 

A. National Housing Conference, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Housing legislation and appropria- 
tion measures affecting housing. (3) Build- 
ing a Citizens Housing Association and the 
Housing Yearbook—1954. 

D. (6) $23,785.20. 

EB. (2) $8,372.49; (4) $2,608.47; (5) $2,- 
645.18; (6) $455.32; (7) $542.88; (8) $9,983.04; 
(9) $24,607.36; (10) $16,339.06; (11) $40,- 
946.42; (15) %. 

A. National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, 740 llth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2404, posting of bonds for live- 
stock purchasing; Taft-Hartley Act revision; 
tax law revision, H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $3,355.98. 

E. (1) $156.27; (2) $556.18; (3) $2.50; (4) 
$165.50; (5) $48.49; (6) $28.48; (7) $126.29; 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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(8) $78.79; (9) $1,162.50; (10) $837.36; (11) 

$1,999.86; (15) *. 

A. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests to secure deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes for amounts 
paid for antiseptic diaper service used to 
cure or prevent skin infection, in accordance 
with H. R. 5502. 

D. (6) $13,314.39. 

E. (1) $800.37; (2) $750; (6) $35.77; (8) 
$67.28; (9) $1,653.42; (10) $2,631.08; (11) 
$4,282.50. 

A. National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 815 15th Street 
NW., Room 424, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 

D. (6) $9,225. 

E. (2) $3,021.32; (4) $22.34; (5) $618.15; 
(6) $110.79; (7) $17.25; (8) $1.60; (9) $3,- 
791.45; (10) $4,472.79; (11) $8,264.24; (15).2 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $447.50. 





A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of the lumber manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $2,528.50. 

E. (9) $4,288.33; (10) $7,875.45; (11) $12,< 
163.78; (15).2 
A. National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 

I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and 
market their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co- 
ops and the Alert. 

D. (6) $63,785.54. 

E. (2) $34,713.49; (4) $4,056.12; (5) %9,- 
574.10; (6) $1,465.33; (7) $4,715.27; (8) $2,- 
584.69; (9) $57,099; (10) $83,802.30; (11) 
$140,901.30; (15) 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $600; (7) $156.50; (9) $756.50; (10) 
$775.50; (11) $1,532. 





A. National Reclamation Association, 897 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All statutes relating to water and 
land conservation measures. 

D. (6) $14,907. 

E. (2) $5,614.79; (4) $2,493.96; (5) $1,- 
330.72; (6) $284.75; (7) $1,015.09; (8) 
$825.98; (9) $11,5€5.29; (10) $10,464.09; (11) 
$22,029.38; (15). 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2).% (3)+ 

D. (6) $4,125. 

E. (2) $3,375; (4) $2,576.48; (5) $517.60; 
(6) $59.73; (7) $104.02; (8) $2.50; (9) $6,- 
635.33; (10) $5,895.07; (11) $12,530.40; (15) .* 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) Legislation that affects retail trades. 
EB. (4) $75; (9) $76; (11) $75. 


— 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $7,405. 





4Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (1) $450; (2) $2,040.99; (4) $652.04; (5) 
$228.45; (6) $83.85; (7) $525.52; (8) $2,966.57; 
(9) $6,947.42; (10) $6,716.98; (11) $13,664.40; 
(15) .* 

A. National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
814 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to 
the St. Lawrence Waterway and power proj- 
ect. 

D. (6) $25,910. : 

E. (1) $8,208.10; (2) $10,125.50; (4) 
$3,423.68; (5) $1,722.29; (6) $485.86; (7) 
$1,502.72; (8) $362.81; (9) $25,830.96; (10) 
$23,291.31; (11) $49,122.27; (15). 


A. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facilities 
of savings and loan associations for encour- 
agement of thrift and home financing. Op- 
pose legislation adverse to savings and loan 
associations. 

D. (6) $6,571.69. 

E. (2) $1,375; (4) $412.31; 
$1,887.31; (10) $1,792.37; 
(15) .* 


(6) $100; (9) 
(11) $3,679.68; 


A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, Il. 
D. (6) $5,009. 
E. (2) $4,597.92; (5) $1,524.26; (6) $228.96; 
(9) $6,351.14; (10) $6,273.80; (11) $2,624.94; 
(15) .* 


A. National Society of Professional Engineers, 
1121 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of professional engineers. 
D. (6) $102,410.25. 
E. (2) $1,183; (4) $473.57; (9) $1,658.57; 
(10 $1,744.45; (11) $3,403.02; (15) .* 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) General legislative interests relate 
to corporate income-tax legislation. (3).? 

D. (6) $13,103. 

E. (1) $1,895.42; (2) $3,189.97; (4) $2,178.- 
83; (5) $497.63; (6) $1,872.31; (7) $3,015.16; 
(9) $12,649.32; (10) $7,190.73; (11) $19,- 
840.05; (15).* 


A. The National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,471.54. 
E. (2) $1,100; (5) $406.58; (6) $45.48; (7) 
$62.79; (8) $14; (9) $1,628.85; (10) $1,428.10; 

(11) $8,056.95; (15). 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Sait 
Lake City, Utah. 

C. (2) S. 2911, H. R. 7775, S. 2313, S. 2548, 
H. R. 6787 and 8S. 2862. 

D. (6) $942. 

E. (1) $2,000; (2) $2,500; (6) $284.02; (7) 
$3,083.81; (8) $588.83; (9) $8,456.66; (10) 
$15,434.81; (11) $23,891.47; (15) +. 

A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Room 424, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. (3) 4. 

D. (6) $7,945.78. 

E. (1) $27,579.38; (2) $9,538.27; (4) $1,- 
871.66; (5) $444.94; (6) $443.88; (7) $613.59; 
(8) $12.14; (9) $40,503.86; (10) $18,905.35; 
(11) $59,409.21; (15).* 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


+ Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Alan M. Nedry, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Otis H. Ellis, General Counsel, National 
Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative matters which 
might. affect business interests of inde- 
pendent oil jobbers. 

D. (6) $225. 

E. (7) $75; (9) $75; (10) $15; (11) $90. 
A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the mort- 
gage banking industry. (3) *. 

D. (6) $6,747.75. 

E. (2) $240.72; (4) $185.51; (5) $1,592.97; 
(6) $383.09; (7) $595.46; (9) $2,997.75; (10) 
2,407.16; (11) $5,404.91. 


A. J. L. Nellis, General Counsel, Midwest 
Conference on Truck Reciprocity, 908 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. Res. 407. (3) +. 

E. (1) $1,500; (2) $350; (4) $334.34; (5) 
$271.12; (6) $200; (7) $125; (8) $95; (11) 
$3,225.46; (15) *. 

A. G. W. Nelson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating legislation favorable to 
labor and opposing unfavorable legislation. 
A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the socio- 
economic and political interests of the 
American workingmen, 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Herbert U. Nelson, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill., and 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL., 
and 1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (2) $229.64; 
$2,085.22; (8) $1,089.38; (9) $3,434.66; 
$1,589.53; (11) $5,024.19; (15) .* 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange or its members. 

E. (2) $3,350; (7) $137.99; (8) $6.75; (9) 
$3,494.74; (10) $3,396.38; (11) $6,891.12; (15).* 


A. Russ Nixon, 930 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and the general welfare. Oppose 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,170. 

E. (7) $195; (9) $195; (10) $195; (11) 

90. 


(3) $17; (6) $13.42; (7) 


(10) 


A. William R. Noble, Suite 509, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Farm Equipment 
Association, 1014 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 964 North Pennsylvania Street, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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C. (2) Inform associations as to pending 
legislation and furnish interpretations. 
D. (6) $3,375. 
A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
B. Webb & Knapp, Inc., 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. (2)2 
D. (6) $6,000. 
E. (11) $1,030.29. 


—_——— 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Cos. 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $582. 
E. (7) $13.32; (8) $2.16; (9) $15.48; (10) 
$5.60; (11) $21.08. 


—_—— 


A. Harry E. Northam, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. (2).% (3). 

7 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


A. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutfac- 
turers Association, Washington Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the timber 
industries of Wisconsin and Michigan, taxa- 
tion, forestry, and labor-management rela- 
tions. 

D. (6) $100. 

E. (8) $15; (9) $15; (10) $10; (11) $25. 


A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and 
the Alert. 

D. (6) $4,962.68. 

E. (7) $68.80; 
(11) $177.92. 


(9) $68.80; (10) $109.12; 


—_—— 


A. Charles E. Noyes, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified pub- 
lic accountants. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

E. (6) $40; (7) $170.88; (9) $210.88; (10) 
$127.66; (11) $338.54. 


—— 


A. Donald W. Nyrop, 710 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B: Conference of Local Airlines, 710 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support legislation which is in the 
interest of a sound national air transport 
policy and oppose legislation contrary to 
such interests. 

D. (6) $449.87. 

E. (2) $360; (4) $77.87: (7) $12; (9) 
$449.87; (10) $308.41; (11) $758.28. 


A. John Lord O'Brian, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. ° 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
tion under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 
163). 

E. (6) $9.41; (8) $8.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Edward H. O’Connor, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 


ica. 

Cc. (2) All bills proposing to amend the 
Social Security Act. (3)2 

D. (6) $5,544. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, 1701 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C, D, and E# 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor,' Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Worthington Corp., 99 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Tax revenue legislation. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) 8S. 3596, in support thereof. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $10; (7) $44.40; (9) $54.40; (11) 
$54.40. 

A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥. 

C. (2) Legislation having direct or spe- 
cific impact on the wool textile industry. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $44.60; (8) $13; (9) $57.60; (10) 
$130.98; (11) $188.58. 

A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., 320 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation having direct or spe- 
cific impact on any food products produced 
or handled by this company. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Graeme O’Geran, 131 Orvilton Drive, De- 
witt, N. Y. 

B. Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., 214 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. (2) Discontinuance of the postal sav- 
ings system and refund of earnings to mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
based on the maintenance of reserves re- 
quirement of the Federal Reserve System. 

E. (6) $0.88; (7) $178.94; (9) $199.82; (10) 
$154.20; (11) $334.02; (15) 2 


A. W. Raymond Ogg, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Government credit policies; immi- 
gration legislation; increased lending au- 
thority for Export-Import Bank; foreign 
aid; Customs Simplification Act; St. Lawrence 
seaway; sales of United States surplus farm 
products for foreign currencies; United 
States relationships to North Atlantic Treaty 
nations; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; repeal or modification of 
buy-American legislation. ’ 

D. (6) $1,225. 
onl @ $22.93; (9) $22.93; (10) $29.17; (11) 

-10. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad inter- 
ests. 
an m $422.48; (9) $422.48; (11) $422.48; 





Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., and Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which the mutual sav- 
ings banks have an interest in opposing or 
supporting. 

A. Robert Oliver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,624.98. 

E. (7) $1,230.66; (9) $1,230.66; (11) $1,- 
230.66. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2).2 (8) 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $317.80; (9) $317.80; (10) $12.45; 
(11) $330.25; (15) .* 

A. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 236 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Upper Missouri Development Associa- 
tion, 

C. (2) Legislation affecting construction 
of dams and reservoirs on interstate streams 
including appropriation bills, and in support 
of S. 1857. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
O. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (2) $2,125; (5) $1,220.74; (6) $65.55; 
(9) $3,411.29; (10) $3,275.01; (11) $6,686.30. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Missouri rail- 
roads. 

E. (7) $1,029; (9) $1,029; (10) $690; (11) 
$1,719; (15). 

A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (2) €1,625; (6) $20.65; (9) $20.65; ¢10) 
$1,625; (11) $1,645.65. 


A. Robert S. Palmer, 204 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 
B. Colorado Plateau Uranium Committee. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting mining in gen- 
eral and uranium in particular. 
E. (7) $2,524.01; (9) $2,524.01; (11) 
$2,524.01. . 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association and National 
Council of Coal Lessors, Washington, D. C.; 
Tron Ore Lessors Association, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Maryland Electronic Manufacturing Corp., 
College Park, Md.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the 
bituminous coal industry; the iron ore in- 
dustry; the pen and pencil industry, the 
plate glass industry, and legislation dealing 
with excess profits tax relief in hardship 


cases. 
D. (6) $5,250. 





1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeier, 620 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as trustee of the Mary 
Paula Ball Trust, Fourth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) To establish the value at the date 
of death of Mary Paula Ball, deceased, as the 
income tax basis for certain property in. 
cluded in the estate of said decedent for 
Federal estate tax. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

E. (6)$44.64; (7) $923.87; (9) 
(11) $968.51. 


$968.51; 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1417 California Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (7) $509.96; (9) $509.96; (11) $509.96. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Il. 

Cc. (2) Elimination of disparities in tax 
treatment between stock, mutual, and re- 
ciprocal fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. 

E. (6) $81.79; (8) $3.42; (9) $85.21; (10) 
$50.35; (11) $135.56. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 420 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Equitable tax treatment of pay- 
ments made by employers for employee cov- 
erage and benefits received under prepaid 
hospitalization and medical plans. 

E. (4) $35.62; (6) $44.90; (8) $10.23; (9) 
$88.75; (10) $17.75; (11) $106.50. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. ~ 

B. Estate of Mary Clark de Brabant and 
Kxvtherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Propose revision of section 7 of the 
Technical Changes Act of 1949, as amended. 

E. (6) $8.80; (7) $1.70; (9) $10.50; (10) 
$20.10; (11) $30.60. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Field Enterprise—Educational division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) To obtain equitable tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 

E. (6) $29.70; (7) $432.30; (8) $14.34; (9) 
$506.34; (11) $506.34. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. ! 

B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real estate holdings of 
charitable organizations. 

E. (6) $116.24; (7) $191.22; (8) $24.42; 
(9) $351.88; (11) $331.88. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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C. (2) Amendment to the partnership 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide that a partnership's fiscal year does 
not terminate upon the death of a partner. 
Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 


A. Paul, 
1614 I Street NW., Washington, 


rison, 
D. C. 

B. The Sixty Trust, 1109 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I. 

C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting investments of pension and 
profit-sharing trusts. 

E. (6) $8.73; (7) $65.78; (9) 
689.78; (11) 89.78. 


(8) $15.27; 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, in care of White 
& Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. International Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, In, 

C. (2) To amend section 34 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to protect the in- 
terests of domestic corporations owning 
stock in enemy corporations, assets of which 
have been seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 

E. (7) $62.89; (8) $62.89; (11) $62.89. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2,650. 

E. (6) $8.10; 
$184.21; (10) $284.17; 


(7) $130.60; (8) $45.51; 
(11) $468.38. 


(9) 


A. Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for ad- 
justed original cost depreciation for in- 
come-tax purposes. 

E. (9) $1,981.77; (10) $3,570.46; (11) $5,- 
552.23. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fila. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
affects citrus industry. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. i 

E. (4) $2.87; (5) 940; (6). $8.46; (7) $386.10; 
(8) $1.56; (9) $438.99; (10) $101.34; (11) 
$540.33. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fila. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Brandenton, Fila. 

Cc. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the intercoastal waterway from the Caloo- 
sahatchee to the Anclote on the west coast 
of Florida. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (5) $10; (6) $5.18; (7) $4.80; (8) $3.50; 
(9) $23.48; (11) $23.48. 

A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

C. (2) All statutes and bills pertaining to 
ship construction, ship repair, and all stat- 
utes and bills pertaining to labor. 

D. (6) $2,192.28. 

E. (5) $234.61; (6) $80.97; (7) $1,523.17; 
(9) $1,838.75; (10) $1,185.44; (11) $3,024.19. 
A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, New 

Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
the New Haven Railroad and its subsidiaries 
(the Connecticut Co., New England Trans- 
portation Co.). 

D. (6) £2,300. 
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A. Albert Pike, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $115. 

E. (7) $42.52; 


(9) $42.52; (11) $42.52. 


— 


A. Rufus G. Poole, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Amendments to Taft-Hartley act 
affecting retail automobile and truck dealers. 

D. (6) $5,025. 

E. (6) $8.64; (8) $14; (10) 
$592.79; (11) $615.43. 


—_— 


A. Poole, Shroyer & Denbo, 1625 K. Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Metal Co., Ltd., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation directly affecting 
lead.or zinc industry. 

D. (6) $817.50. 

E. (6) $31.34; (8) $15.45; (9) $46.79; (10) 
$192.65; (11) $239.44. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(9) $22.64; 


A. Stanley I. Posner and Bernard H. Ehrlich, 
1367 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interest to secure deduc- 
tion for income-tax purposes for amounts 
paid for antiseptic-diaper service—H. R. 
5502. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (6) $35.77; (8) $67.28; (9) $103.05; (10) 
$716.98; (11) $820.03. 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington D. C. , 
C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 


- stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 


D. (6) $1,125. 

E. (7) $27.90; (9) $27.90; (10) $16.40; (11) 
$44.30. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (10) $3.50. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of S. 2150 and related leg- 
islation. 

D. (6) $650. 

E. (8) $6.55; (9) $6.55; (10) $30.25; (11) 
$36.80. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


September 15 


A. Murray Preston, 901 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of S. 2150, to authorize 
United States participation in construction 
and operation of a St. Lawrence seaway, 
enacted into law May 13, 1954. 

D. (6) $1,790.50. 

E. (7) $28; (9) $28; (11) $28. 

A. Allen Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 

50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Savings and loan branch bill, Hous- 
ing Act of 1954; bank-holding company bills. 
D. (6) $337.50. 
E. (6) $2.60; (7) $103.38; (9) $105.98; (10) 
$6.65; (11) $112.63. 
A. Proprietary Association, 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Measures affecting proprietary medi- 
cine industry. 
E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (10) $125; (11) $250. 


A. Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) General interests in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 

E. (2) $6,500; (7) $4,863.12; (9) $11,363.12; 
(10) $5,305.92; (11) $16,669.04; (15) .1 
A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NwW,, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) General legislative interests of cli- 
ent are those affecting foreign commerce of 
the United States, including tax and tariff 
legislation. 

E. (6) $1.76; (8) $9.33; 
$28.19; (11) $39.28. 


1701 K Street Nw., 


(9) $11.09; (10) 


A. Alexander Purdon, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) General legislation in connection 
with the promotion and advancement of the 
American merchant marine, 
D. (6) $750. 
E. (7) $109.93; (9) $109.93; (10) $161.87; 
(11) $271.80. 
A. Edmund R. Purves, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation relating to architectural 
profession. 
D. (6) $200. 
E. (4) $35; (6) $25; (7) $150; (10) $210; 
(11) $210. . 
A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 
C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting railroads. 
E. (7) $409.76; (9) $409.76; (10) $339.78; 
(11) $749.54. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver 
Street; United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
369 Lexington Avenue; Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, 23 West 45th Street; 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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Cc. (2) Public health. 

D. (6) $7,499.97. 

E. (2) $946; (5) $1,312.65; (6) $301.30; 
(7) $2,286.59; (9) $4,846.54; (10) $4,647.57; 
(11) $9,494.11. 

A. F. Miles Radigan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect going 
electric utilities. 
D. (6) $18. 

E. (7) $75.19; 
(11) $215.04. 


(9) $75.19; (10) $139.85; 


A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the gen- 
eration, transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy by local publicly owned 
electric systems, and the management and 
operation of such systems. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

C. (2) For H. R. 122, to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. 

D. (6) $214.75. 

E. (4) $74.30; (5) $195.03; (6) $2.15; (7) 
$14.35; (8) $9.37; (9) $295.20; (10) $268.27; 
(11) $563.47. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Any legislation affecting railroad 
labor. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 


A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the avia- 
tion industry. 

A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 2518 and S. 2555, to repeal 
certain legislation relating to the purchase 
of silver, and for other purposes, 

D. (6) $4,249.98. 

E. (7) $662.74; (9) $662.74; (10) $656.37; 
(11) $1,319.11. 

A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel 506, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. yore eae nage Benefit Advisors; Inc., 
Hotel Washington, W: n, D. C. 

C. (2) The overall field of one, security. 
(3) The Advisor. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B, National Creameries Association, 817 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers and dairy products manufacturing 
firms. 

D. (6) $1,678.50. 

E. (2) $1,687.5C; (4) $147.49; (5) $150; (9) 
$1,984.99; (10) $2,206.17; (11) $4,191.16. 
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A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., 1424 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative ‘interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers 
of general commodities. 

D. (6) $3,057.35. 

E. (2) $2,533.33; (4) $399.02; (5) $125; 
(9) $3,057.35; (10) $3,801.07; (11) $6,858.42; 
(15) 4 
A. Gerard D. Reilly, 1120 Tower Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Foremanship Foundation, 512-20 Har- 
ries Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. (2) Supporting provisions relating to 
supervisors in the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and opposing bills contem- 
plating modification or repeal. 

D. (6) $1,250.01. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) 8. 1691 and H. R. 4830, which be- 
came Public Law 323. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (6) $10; (7) $50; (8) $10; (9) $70; 
(10) $110; (11) $180. 





A. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) The Reserve Officer. 





A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $25,121.58. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $10,682.59. 

E. (2) $3,504.75; (4) $593.40; (5) $364.46; 
(6) $30.75; (7) $148.91; (8) $1,776.65; (9) 
$6,418.92; (10) $5,094.80; (11) $11,513.72; 
(15) 2 
A. Andrew E. Rice, 1751 New Hampshire 

Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the general 
welfare, especially in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs, civil rights and liberties, and 
veterans benefits. 

D. (6) $1,480. 

E. (7) $20; (9) $20. 

A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
registrant is the protection and fostering 
of the interests of federally regulated motor 
common carriers of general commodities. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 

D. (6) $2,720. 

E. (6) $25.85; (7) $263; (8) $94.15; (9) 
$383. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence, 341 Suburban Station Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, including bills to authorize 
projects, and appropriations for construction 
of projects. 

E. (2) $193.73; (4) $185.41; (5) $135; (6) 
$19.89; (7) $2.40; (9) $536.43; (10) $620.95; 
(11) $1,157.38. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, Post 
Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect or limit 
the right of the American farmer to grow 
and market sugar beets. 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (2) $46.15; (4) $13.10; (5) $31.85; (6) 
$25.34; (7) $183.73; (9) $299.67; (10) $347.44; 
(11) $647.11. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
— 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 

. ©. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers. 

D. (6) $250. 





A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests for the 
proper advancement of the airline industry. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (7) $451; (9) $451; (10) $470.77; (11) 
$921.77. f 
A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 801, 1701 K Street 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Federal legislation affecting the 
petroleum industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Watson Rogers, 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. W. Crosby Roper, Jr., 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Gilman, Colo. 

C. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896, bills to 
ainend the mineral leasing laws to provide 
for multiple mineral development of the 
same tracts of the public lands, and for other 
purposes. 

E. (6) $25; (8) $5; (9) $30; (11) $30. 
A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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C. (2) Legislation that affects the building 
construction and electrical industries. 
A. Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
E. (2) $4,325; (7) $3,251; (9) $7,576. 


A. Delbert L. Rucker, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $277.20. 

E. (7) $120.70; (9) $120.70; (10) $48; (11) 
$168.70. 

A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., and/or affiliated companies. 

E. (7) $117; (9) $117; (10) $58.75; (11) 
$175.75. 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation directly or indirectly af- 
fecting the savings and loan business. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $104.19; (9) $104.19; (10) $131.50; 
(11) $235.69, 

A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $375.61; (9) $376.61; (10) $508.30; 
(11) $883.91. 

A. William H. Ryan, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working condi- 
tions ef Government employees and, inci- 
dentally, organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 

E. (7) $50; (9) $50; (10) $15; (11) $65. 

A. Robert A. Saltstein, 777 14th Street N W., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
305 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Interested in matters affecting sec- 
ond-class postal rates. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (2) $17.63; (4) $27.13; (6) $30.86; (7) 
$77.56; (9) $153.18; (10) $221.54; (11) $374.72. 
A. Charles E. Sands, 4211 Second Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employee and 
Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) Labor and social legislation. 

D. (7) $1,600. 

E. (5) $111.25; (9) $111.25; (11) $222.50. 
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A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Fulton Land & Timber Co., 
chard Road, Hagerstown, Md. 
Cc. (2) Current revenue proposals. 


711 Or- 


A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Lessees of B. V. Hedrick Gravel & Sand 
Co., Lilesville, N. C. 

C. (2) Depletion legislation, and in par- 
ticular, the depletion provisions of H. R. 
8300. 

A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 
Ltd., et al.,’ 500 Royal Bank Building, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 
C. (2) Revenue revision. 

E. (4) $0.60; (6) $7.37; 
$44.34; (11) $52.31. 


(9) $7.97; (10) 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) $59.25. 

E. (7) $12.50; 
$17.50. 


(9)$12.50; (10) $5; (11) 


A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 

C. (2) Legislation relating to nurses, nurs- 
ing, or health. 

D. (6) $3,200. 

E. (7) $126.62; (9) $126.62; (11) $126.62. 
A. Henry P. Schmidt, 10 Independence Ave- 

nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affecting 
labor and especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,540. 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Against H. R. 356; for S. 2930 and 
H. R. 7840. 

E. (6) $14.02; (9) $14.02; (11) $14.02. 


A. Ed D. Schorr, 33 North High Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

B. The Coal Producers’ Committee on 
Underground Gas Storage Safety, care of 
W. G. Stevenson, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

C. (2) Interest is in legislation pertaining 
to underground storage of gas. 

E. (2) $60; (4)8144; (5) $315.64; (7) 
$678.68; (9) $1,198.32; (11) $1,198.32. 

A. Mildred Scott, 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal Agency for 
Handicapped, etc.* 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (7) $50; (9) $50; (10) $25; (11) $75. 
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A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly, 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C, (2) Opposed to any proposed legislation 
calling for the duplication of class I-A clear 
channel frequencies or the limitation of the 
power of class I-A standard broadcast sta- 
tions. 

E. (7) $18.90; (9) $18.90; (10) $123.41; (11) 
$142.31. 


A. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legisla- 
tion and opposing unfavorable labor legisla- 
tion. 

E. (7) $42.96; (9) $42.96; (10) $31.35; (11) 
$74.31. 

A. P. L. Shackelford, Room 413, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington. D. C. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, 642 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, and 
S. 2930. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washing- 
tion Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., for National Association of Electric 
Companies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
C. (2) Any legislation that might effect 
the members of the N. A. E. C. 
D. (6) $3,793.99. 
A. Mark R. Shaw, 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 
B. National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Favor economic aid to Europe and 
Asia, etc.1 (3) Peace Action. 
E. (7) $62.01; (9) $62.01; (10) $41.50; (11) 
$103.51. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Washington, D. C., and Airport Oper- 
ators Council, Washington, D. C. 

C.1 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (9) $356.01; (10) $356.01; (11) $712.02. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $120. 


A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 


‘920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 1948 
and related legislation. 

D. (6) $10,000. 


41 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad in- 
terests.* 

D. (6) $422.48. 

E. (7) $422.48; (9) $422.48; (11) $422.48. 
A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation regarding silver. 

D. (6) $795. 

E. (2) $6,246.98; (3) $5; (5) $966.51; (6) 
$342.94; (7) $662.74; (8) $413.95; (9) $8,- 
638.12; (10) $9,266.68; (11) $17,904.60. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s in- 
terest in the Colorado River, etc.* 

E. (2) $6,305; (8) $133.26; (9) $6,438.26; 
(10) $3,096.67; (11) $9,534.93; (15). 

A. Stephen Slipher, 711 .14th Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

ct (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
savings and loan associations, housing, home 
financing, thrift, and financial institutions. 
(3) Washington Notes. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

E. (7) $27.75; (9) $27.75; (10) $39.70; (11) 
$67.45. 





A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Room 301, 305 East 46th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Postal rate legislation. 

D. (6) $1,061. 

E. (2) $1,580.67; (4) $250; (5) $4.50; (6) 
$68.83; (7) $211.34; (8) $42.65; (9) $2,157.99; 
(10) $1,885.38; (11) $4,043.37; (15)2 
A. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, 138 Constitu- 

tion Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation dealing with alcohol, 
narcotics, international relations, women 
and children.* 

D. (6) $606.12. 

E. (5) $110.25; (6) $55.48; (9) $165.73; 
(10) $723.32; (11) $889.05. 

A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Regional development, resource 
conservation, labor relations. 

D. (6) $30. 


A. Carl K. Smith, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911; H. R. 7840 and 
S. 2930. , 

D. (6) $1,323. 


—_ 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 West Moreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo, 

C. (2) Legislation involving conservation 
principles, including modification of S. 1555 
and H. R. 4449 to protect Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (2) $1,250; (4) $1,024; (5) $472.30; (6) 
$236.72; (7) $1,069.10; (8) $709.55; (9) $4,- 
761.75; (10) $4,300.75; (11) $9,062.50; (15)2 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
Tetary. 
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A. James R. Smith, Manager, 719 Omaha 
National Bank B Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance improvement; the 
American merchant marine; soil conserva- 
tion; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

E. (10) $368.79. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Il., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Ary legislation affecting directly or 
indirectly t.1e Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. and the Great Northern Rail- 


way Co. 

D. (6) $3,500. 

A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 18th Street NW., 

. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (6) $6.93; (7) $190.37; (8) $56.91; (9S) 
$254.21; (10) $328.80; (11) $583.01; 

A. Robert E. Smith, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
Mu. Y. 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
and value of life insurance, as affected by 
Federal policies or measures which are 
deemed to be inflationary, or inflationary 
retarding, in character. 

E. (7) $496.20; (9) $496.20; (10) $865.55; 
(11) $1,361.75. 


A. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 2144 P Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Forest Conservation Society, 2144 P 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Forestry appropriations and con- 
servation. 
D., (6) $150. 


A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

B. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2)-General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 

A. J. D. Snyder, 1040 La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Tl. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 

D. (6) $825. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
tl. 

C. (2) H. R. 7840, H. R. 356, and S. 1911. 

D. (6) $585. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. (3) 
Southern States Industrial Council Bulletin. 

D. (6) $17,209.50. 





4Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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E. (2) $16,787,50; (4) $4,401.28; (5) 
$2,018.38; (6) $165.58; (7) $2,265.52; (8) 
$481.97; (9) $26,120.23; (10) $24,072.16; (11) 
$50,192.39. 

A, Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 

feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 20 East 
93d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Better laws for maternal and child 
health and welfare. 

D. (6) $631.13. 

E. (1) $25; (4) $133.90; (5) $25.21; (6) 
$29.07; (9) $213.18; (10) $230.05; (11) $443.23. 
A. A. L. Spradling, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 

troit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relative to increasing benefits for all 
railroad employees covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. (3) Rail Pension News. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (1) $214.50; (2) $1,500; (4) $1,400; (6) 
$93; (7) $1,129.67; (9) $4,337.17; (10) 
$5,190.09; (11) $9,527.26. 





A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 
D. (6) $150. 
E. (7) $12.50; (9) $12.50; (10) $8.75; (11) 
$21.25. 
A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 6234, 
Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Health and nursing care. 


A. Mrs. Alexander (Annalee) Stewart, 214 
Second Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (3) Four Lights and Washington News- 
letter. 

D. (6) $11,838.20. 

E. (2) $7,559.85; (4) $1,177.70; (5) #3,- 
345.30; (6) $300.53; (7) 8977.07; (9) €13,-. 
360.45; (10) $9,393.35; (11) $22,753.80. 





A. Charles T. Stewart, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $3,650.14. 

E. (7) $115.29; (8) $34.85; (9) $150.14; (10) 
$225.35; (11) $375.49. 


A. Erskine Stewart, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. 
E. (8) $1.25; (9) $1.25; (10) $1.25; (11) 
$2.50. 





1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2,533.46. 

E. (8) $33.46; (9) $33.46; (10) $104.19; (11) 
$137.65. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the Amef- 
ican Merchant Marine and transportation 
generally. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal agency for 
handicapped, etc. 

D. (6) $700. 

E. (7) $150; (9) $150; (10) $75; (11) $225. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, executive secretary, 
America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cc. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 
D. (6) $3,000. 

A. QO. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., legislative counsel for 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2) Copyright convention bills and liq- 
uor advertising bills. 
D. (6) $625. 


A O. R. Strackbein, as chairman of Na- 
tional Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 
D. (6) $1,625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, as chairman for Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Arthur D. Strong, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
1034 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the im- 
provement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, 
etc." 

D. (6) $1,332.24. 


A Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry, including the 
industry's relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees, and with its customers.* 

D. (6) $625. 

E.-(7) $15.50; 
$18.50. 
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(9) $15.50; (10) $3; (11) 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. J. M. Sturrock, Post Office Box 2084, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Post Office Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning the develop- 
ment, conservation, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of Texas land and water resources 
through existing State and Federal agencies, 
etc. (3) Texas water. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (2) $51.25; (5) $13.95; 
$834.79; (8) $66.05; (9) 
$1,105.10; (11) $2,125.47. 
A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 

Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

C. (2) Modifications of the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Charles T. MacDermott, Jr. 34 
Mechanic Street, Worcester, Mass., acting 
as chairman for a group of companies af- 
fected by proposed revenue revision. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, H. R. 8300. 

E. (10) $2,508.94. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


(6) $54.33; 
$1,020.37; 


(7) 
(10) 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 944 
St. Charles Avenue at Lee Circle, New Or- 
leans, La. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. c 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting general pub- 
lic health, tuberculosis in particular. 

D. (6) $865.60. 

E. (4) $122.16; (6) $30.84; (7) $446.54; 
(9) $599.54; (10) $292.97; (11) $892.51; (15). 
A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1023 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy (Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act). 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 310 
Commerce Building, Lousville, Ky. 
C. (2) Advocating revision of section 101, 
Cc 


D. (6) $513. 

E. (2) $146.25; (4) $23.50; (8) $135; (8) 
$11.69; (9) $316.44; (10) $1,565.59; (11) 
$1,882.03; (15) .2 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., Room 400, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., Room 400, 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting civil aviation. 


D. (6) $1,150. 
E. (7) $152; (10) $317; (11) 


(9) $152; 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Manufacturers Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


777~=«‘14th 


A. Jay Taylor, 712 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Amarillo, Tex. 
B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting cattle indus- 
try. 
A. Tyre Taylor, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
C. (2) Legislation favorable to the main- 
tenance of a free enterprise system. 
D. (5) $3,000. 
E. (5) $235.12; (6) $65.85; (7) $141.10; 
(9) $442.07; (10) $392.71; (11) $834.78; (15) +, 


A. Marjorie L. Temple, Room 200, 1917 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

©. (2)'.  (3)% 


A. John U. Terrell, 424 Wyatt Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. H. R. 4449, S. 1555, S. 964, and H. R. 236. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West 15th Street, Post Office Box 2084, 
Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning the develop- 
ment, conservation, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of Texas’ land and water resources 
through existing State and Federal agencies, 
(3) Texas Water. 

D. (6) $4,227.18. 

E. (1) $568.80; (2) $1,908.60; (4) $1,056.92; 
(5) #826.84; (6) $170.12; (7) $671.42; (8) 
$844.10; (9) $1,046.80; (10) $6,316.82; (11) 
$12,363.62; (15)*. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of Nevada railroads. 

D. (6) $675. 

E. (6) $24.70; (7) $693.40; (9) $718.10; (10) 
$549.23; (11) $1,267.33; (15).* 


A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2) All matters affecting barge and 
towing vessel industry and water transpor- 
tation. 
D. (6) $6,500. 
E. (7) $165.30; (9) $165.30; (10) $274.85; 
(11) $440.15. 
A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. (2).% (3) 
D. (6) $1,464.61. 
A. Eugene M. Thoré, 1701 K_ Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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1954 


E. (7) $79.97; (9) $79.97; (10) $21.41; (11) 
$101.38. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 EK 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to the pay 
of military personnel. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (10) $48.50; (11) $48.50. 

A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (6) $150; (7) $200; (9) $350; (10) $350; 
(11) $700. 

A. William H. Tinney, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
ae: I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

(2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
scoginaaa or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to proceess and market 
their milk. (3)News for Dairy Co-ops and 
the Alert. 

> (6) $2,481.40. 

E. (5) $73.95; (6) $10.62; (7) $21.85; (9) 
$106.42; (10) $589.80; (11) $696.22. 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $166.67. 

A. Bernard Topkis, 1316 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hickory Handle Association, Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

C. (2) Improve trade legislation. 

A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark, 

B. Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

C. (2) Appropriation for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Estate of Harry C. Trexler, 1227 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 
C. (2) Seeking amendment to Internal 
Revenue Code. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, 
Portland, ° 
B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 
C. (2) All bills which directly affect rail- 
roads of Oregon. 
A. Unemployed Service Association, 623 
Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
| ©. (2) Various proposals for unemployed. 


A. — Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
c. per Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $999.99; (7) $260.84; (9) $1,260.83; 
(10) $2,625.83; (11) $3,886.66. 
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A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2) (3)2 
D. (6) $49,078.59. 
E. (1) $3,794.56; (2) $1,239.50; (4) $2,- 
076.96; (5) $205.24; (6) $56.53; (9) $7,372.79; 
(10) $4,405.76; (11) $11,778.55; (15)2 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2)2 (8)A 

Ds 

E. (2) $4,820.60; (4) $9,504.42; (5) $700.37; 
(6) $584.27; (7) $193.13; (8) $430.10; (9) 
$16,232.89; (10) $19,416.40; (11) $35,649.29; 
(15) 2 





A. Arvin E. Upton, 1826 Jefferson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense, on behalf of the United 
States, to execute and deliver a deed to St. 
Regis Paper Co. conveying to said company 
certain rights in real property located in 
Jefferson County, N. Y., erroneously conveyed 
to the United States by said paper company 
in a deed dated October 6, 1941, as a part 
of the lands acquired by the Government for 
Pine Camp Military Reservation, now known 
as Camp Drum. 

E. (6) $3.13; (8) $1.48; (9) $4.61; (10) 
$7.65; (11) $12.26. 

A. A. L. Viles, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
8. Z. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and 1832 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

C. (2) Legislation to equalize income taxes 
of the mutuals, the tives, and simi- 
lar organizations with their taxpaying com- 
petitors. (3). 

D. (6) $1,191. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $964.57; (5) $300; (6) 
$2.78; (7) $127.37; (8) $143.62; (9) -$2,- 
538.34; (10) $2,910.60; (11) $5,248:94; (15). 
A. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 

Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Medison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,091.24. 

E. (7) $97.47; (8) $16.76; (9) $114.23; (10) 
$62.12; (11) $176.35. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Room 509, Washington, D. C, 

B. Government Employees’ Council, Room 
=? 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc. 

C, (2) Duties are to represent the mem- 
ber unions and the Government Employees’ 
Council on matters affecting them before 
the Congress. 

D. (6) $2,625. 
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A. Quaife M. Ward, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2)2 
D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (7) $27.45; (9) $27.45; (11) $27.45. 


A. Milo J. Warner, 904 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
interests of the mutual policyholders of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

D. (6) $10,500. 

E. (5) $1,886.43; (7) $1,886.43; (8) $417.- 
86; (9) $2,304.29. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District 

of Columbia, of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 


1616 K 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
1717 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2413, a bill to provide local self- 
government for the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $4,842.73. 

E. (2) $1,963.04; (4) $389.58; (5) $937.11; 

(6) $157.18; (8) $856.26; (9) $4,303.17; (10) 

$4,200.08; (11) $8,503.25; (15). 


A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the 

District of Columbia. 





A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Nationa] Associatéen of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation—local, State, Federal, or interna- 
tional—which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula~- 
tion Extension, Room 1610, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) S. 3111. (3) Pamphlet entitled “A 
Danger to American Industry and to the 
Public.” 

D. (6) $25,450. 

E. (2) $5,548.93; (4) $1,355.93; (5) $261.81; 
(6) $53.75; (8) $150; (9) $7,370.42; (11) $7,- 
370.42; (15).3 
A. J. R. Watson, Room 1, I. C. BR. R. Pas- 

senger Station, Jackson, Miss, 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, Room 
1, I. C. R. R. Passenger Station, Jackson, 
Miss. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads in 
Mississippi. 

A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

. ©. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 

harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 

tion, irrigation, reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $2,148.93. 

E. (4) $122; (7) $235.26; (8), $306; (9) 
$663.26; (10) $568.65; (11) $1,231.61; (15)? 





4Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sete 
retary. 
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A. E. E. Webster, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich 

C. (2) All bills affecting railroad employees 
and labor in general. 

D. (6) $3158.69. 


A. Wayne M. Weishaar, 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrants is generally interested 
in legislation affecting aviation training or 
contract overhaul of «aircraft and supports 
in principle increased use of civil aviation 
know-how by the armed services through use 
of the contract principle. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

E. (3) $2.30; (4) $6.38; (7) $2; (9) $0.68; 
(10) $1; (11) $11.68. 

A. Bernard Weitzer, 3147 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2). 

D. (6) $2,499.96. 

E. (5) $121.73; (6) $24.20; (7) $266.93; (8) 
$16.84; (9) $429.70; (10) $489.49; (11) $919.19. 


A. Don Welch, Post Office Box 231, Madill, 
Okla. 
C. (2) The interests of the railroad indus- 
try generally. 
D. $2,866.81. 
E. (7) $1,388.49; (9) $1,388.49; (10) $568.40; 
(11) $1,952.89; (15).* 
A. William E. Welsh, 897 National 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Reclamation Act, 1902, and all 
amendatory and supplementary acts thereto; 
all other statutes relating to water and land 
conservation measures. 
D. (6) $3,249.99. 
E. (7) $439.11; (8) $94.89; (9) $534; (10) 
$518.47; (11) $1,052.47. 


Press 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (6) $46.73 (9) $46.73; (11) $46.73. 

A. Charles F. West, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in substantially all leg- 
islation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American working- 
man, including all pending legislation deal- 
ing with social security, national health, aid 
to physically handicapped, labor relations, 
displaced persons, etc. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fila. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the intercoastal waterway from the Caloosa- 
hatchee to the Anclete on the west coast of 
Florida, its rights-of-way and appropriations 
therefor, for authorization of alternate 
route and appropriation therefor. 

E. (2) 6200; (6) $5.18; (7) $4.80; (8) $3.50; 
(9) $213.48; (11) $213.48. 


» Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. A. L. Wheeler, 911 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marvin Small, 53 Park Place, New York 
City, and J. George Spitzer, 923 Old Nepper- 
han Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

C. (2) Section 1235 of H. R. 8300 only. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) $19.03; (7) $86.28 (9) $105.31; (11) 
$105.31. 

A. George Y. Wheeler 2d, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. and/or its affiliated 
companies. 

E. (7) $15.70; (9) $15.70; (10) $11.50; (11) 
$27.20. 

A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 26 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative counsel for the above- 
named organization on any legislation af- 
fecting it. 

E. (6) $30; (7) $35; (8) $20; (9) $85; (10) 
$75; (11) $160. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting cotton and 
foreign trade. 

D. (5) $500. 

E. (6) $15.73. 


—_——_ 


A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the nursery 
industry directly. 

D. (6) $3,125.02. 

E. (2) $31.25; (4) $11.42; (5) $16.01; (6) 
$4.89; (7) $4.06; (9) $67.63; (10) $84.74; 
(11) $152.37. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufactufers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation particularly affecting 
the interests of manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances and equipment. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, Suite 501, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, Suite 501, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Elizabeth Wickenden, 544 East 86th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

C. (2) Social security and related wel- 
fare legislation. (3) Public Social Policy 
Bulletins. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. (2) All measures affecting taxation of 
mutual fire and casualty insurance. 


D. (6) $2,298.64. 
E. (2) $1,550; (5) $487.85; (6) $12.93; 
(7) $247.86: (9) $2,298.64; (10) $1,790.72; 


(11) $4,089.36. 
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A. A. E. Wilkinson, 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
iagton, D. C. 

B. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 616 Hen- 
nessy Building, Butte, Mont. 

C. (2) In favor of legislation to suspend 
excise import tax on imported copper. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (6) $38.75; (7) $116; (8) 
$227.75; (10) $184.51; (11) $412.26. 
A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 

Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Indians or 
Indians tribes. 


$73; (9) 


‘ 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post Office Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Registrants are seeking authori- 
zation to use funds to the credit of the In- 
dians of California for prosecution of the 
case entitled Indians of California v. United 
States, Docket No. 31, before the Indian 
Claims Commission, and possible reiated 
legislation. 

A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oreg. 

Cc. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; 
amendments to S. 2745. 

E. (9) $7.90. 


seeking 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Neopit, Wis. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to Indian 
tribes. 

E. (6) $16.39; (7) $22.30; (8) $3.23; 
$41.92; (10) $229.99; (11) $271.91. 


(9) 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians, 
Tongue River Reservation, Lame Deer, Mont. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Indians or 
Indian tribes. 

A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun. & Barker, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing Indians or Indian tribes or groups. 

E. (9) $7.30. 

A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Ute Tribe of the Southern Ute 
Reservation, Colo.; Consolidated Ute Agency, 
Ignacio, Colo. 

C. (2) Supported legislation to authorize 
rehabilitation program from tribal funds of 
the Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colo- 
rado. 

E. (4) $4.75; (7) $14.20; (8) $7.44; (9) 
$26.39. 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) H. R. 4108. 
D. (6) $1.25. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (4) $16.11; (8) $6.11; (9) $27.73; (10) 
$33.84. 

A. C. J. S. Williamson, 839 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cc. (2) Legislation und specific bills or 
regulations of interest to California economy. 

D. (6) $2,952. 

E. (2) $2,325; (7) $627; (9) $2,952. 

A. Hugh S. Williamson, 1621 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation with respect to mari- 
time matters‘including river and harbor im- 
provements. 

A. James M. Williamson, 1000 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

C. (2) Proposed Revenue Code of 1954 
(H. R. 8300). 

A. John C. Williamson, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boa.ds, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $4,800. 

E. (6) $16.50; (7) $1,038.78; (8) $12.50; (9) 
$1,067.78; (10) $477.62; (11) $1,545.40. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 17th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. 

E. (9) $322.56; (10) $119.99; (11) $442.55. 
A. James. L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc. 

Cc. (2) S. 3191 and H. R. 8363, to make un- 
lawful to affiliate with Communist Party; 
H. R. 8193 and H. R. 8499, revise laws relat- 
ing to immigration, etc. (3) Junior Ameri- 
can. F 

D. (6) $68.65. 

E. (4) $58.65; (5) $10; (9) $68.65; (10) 
$72.50; (11) $141. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2). (3) Washington Newsletter. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

E. (6) $7.87; (7) $271.09; (9) $278.96; (10) 
$395.14; (11) $674.10. 


A. Prank E. Wilson, M. D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and 
welfare. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $321.55; (9) $321.55; (10) $298.10; 
(11) $619.65. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
tarbor maintenance and improvement; the 
American Merchant Marine; soil conserva- 
tion; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $558.04; (9) $558.04; (10) $482.32; 
(11) $1,040.36. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. ; 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to the prac- 
tice of medicine and all related services and 
that affecting the public health, including 
extension of social security into the field of 
the practice of medicine. (3) Medical An- 
nals of the District of Columbia. 


A. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 122 West 
Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads and 
transportation generally. 
D. (6) $1,117.94. 
E. (2) $593.30; (7) $524.64; (9) $1,117.94; 
(11) $1,117.94. 
A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al.t 
C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Texas 
railroads. 
D. (6) $6,663.23. 


E. (6) $147.73; (7) $1,700.78; (9) $1,848.51; 
(10) $1,519.83; (11) $3,368.34; (15) .* 





*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Walter” F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect the oil 
and gas industry. 

D. (6) $873.46. 

E. (6) $73.87; (7) $850.39; (9) $924.26; 
(10) $759.91; (11) $1,684.17; (15) .* 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation introduced in the Con- 
gress affecting the Signal Oil & Gas Co. and 
its operations and interests. 

E. (2) $526.10; (6) $223.48; (7) $1,587.79; 
(8) $499.21; (9) $2,836.58; (11) $2,836.58; 
(15).1 . 

A. Prank K. Woolley, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting agriculture.* 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $80.25; (9) $80.25; (10) $101.04; (11) 
$181.29. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 900 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California wine 
and brandy industry.' 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A. 





A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (7) $40; (9) $40; (11) $40. 


A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Railroad labor organizations. 
E. (6) $27.22; (9) $27.22; (10) $1,196.83; 

(11) $1,223.55. 





+Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sece 
retary. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1954: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy, questions are not repeated, only 
the answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy 
answers are abridged.) 


Fite Two Coptes WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLace aN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT’’ HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QusRTERLY” ReporT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 
















QUARTER 





REPORT 


[rar 
PuRSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING AcT 


Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) Iw Generat. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization er an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B’”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer’’. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 





Ist | 2d 





3d | 4th 





linda Catan Cereal deletes | 
(Mark one square only.) | 





A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of businéss. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. , 





Nore on Item “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmpLoyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 





Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests, 


C. LEGIsLaTIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 


1 lative interests by reciting: tributed, in connection with legislative in- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative es v g: (a) Short terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 


legislative interests have terminated, [ites of statutes and Dilis; (0) House and tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (4) 
lace an “X” in the box at th mate numbers oO s, where known; (¢) ame of printer or publisher (if publications 

Pp x © citations of statutes, where known; (d) were paid for by person filing) or name of 

left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and qonor (if publications. were received as a 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
if this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 





AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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1954 


A. American Superphosphate Institute, Post 
Office Box 905, Alexandria, Va. 

C. (2) Legislation which will affect the 
broad phases of agriculture and the well- 
being of the superphosphate industry. (4) 
Agents’ salary, $8,000 per annum; antici- 
pated expenses not to exceed $800. 





A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
Cc. (2) The mutual-security program. (4) 
Salaries and publications estimated at $10,- 
000. 


A. Joel Barlow, Walter Slowinski, and Walker 
Winter, 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
Cc. (2) The general legislative interests 
concern the current revenue revision. 





A. F. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Ghicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $12,000 yearly sal- 
ary and expenses incurred in connection with 
association business. 

A. Fleming Bomar and Robert J. Bird, 306 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Community Services, Inc., Graniteville, 
8. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 9388. 

A. Richard Fyfe Boyce, Route 1, Box 284, 
Alexandria, Va, 

Br Diplomatic and consular officers, retired, 
3816 Huntington Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the foreign 
service and its active and retired personnel. 





A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellscraft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen E. V., Contrescarpe 46, 
Bremen, Germany. 

C. (2) Interested in all bills affecting the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Cc. (4) 
$20,000. 


Annual rate of compensation, 





A. Derek Brooks, 5709 Franklin Avenue, Falls 
Church, Va. 

B. New York Board of Trade, International 
Trade‘Section, 291 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Guaranties against the risk of non- 
payment by foreign debtors due to currency 
inconvertibility, exchange transfer block, 
and other noncommercial hazards. (4) 
$42.50 per diem, plus expenses. 





A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American and Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Revenue Act of 1954, 





A. Henry H. Brylawski, 1109 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Business Practices 
Council, 1109 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business- 
men in the District of Columbia. (4) Ordi- 
nary Office expenses; compensation, $200 per 
month. 

A. Francis J. Buckley, 2423 West Second 
Street, Chester, Pa. 

B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 1601 Carter 

Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Cc. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materiel. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Congressional activity in the devel- 
opment of the strategic stockpiling program 
of the United States. 

A. Warren A. Clohisy, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mail Order Association of America} 1500 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Postal legislation bills affecting the 
mail-order business, both as to mail-order 
companies and their customers. 





A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2).4. (3).4 (4) approximately $1,000. 





A. Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc., Building A, Room 801, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 

C. (2) Legislation affecting import and 
export trade of United States. (3) COFTE 
News. (4) Anticipated expenses would be 
$167 per month. e 





A. Committee for the Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) It is the purpose of this committee 
to support the sanctity of private property 
in international relations, and hence it is 
promoting the amendment of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act to authorize the re- 
turn of German and Japanese property con- 
fiscated by the Government of the United 
States. (4) $1,300 per month. 





A. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
(4) $1,000 per annum. 





A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2). For the relief of Martin Aloysius 
Madden. 
A. Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting hospitals. (4) 
Annual rate of salary, $30,000. 





A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
195th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, relating to the tax treatment of in- 
come derived from foreign sources. 





A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Copley Press, Inc., 428 Downer 
Place, Aurora, Ill. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revi- 
sion bill relating to corporate distributions 
and adjustments, including corporate liqui- 
dations. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the tax treatment of in- 
come derived from foreign sources. 


1Not printed. Filed with Clerk and 
Secretary. 
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A. Waters S. Davis, Jr., League City, Tex. 

B. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, $650. 





A. M. DeTar, Suite 1121, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. ‘ 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation which would restrict im- 
portation of crude oil and/or petroleum prod- 
ucts, and establish a national fuels policy. 
(4) Expenses estimated at $1,500. 





A. District of Columbia Business Practices 
Council, 1109 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting businessmen 
in the District of Columbia. (4) Salary of 
executive secretary and expenses. 





A. Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
C. (2) Legislative interests concern the 
current revenue revision. 





A. A. J. Edgar, 1601 Carter Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 1601 Carter 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cc. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materiél. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 


es 


A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zine Co., Gilman, Colo. 

Cc. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896—bills to 
amend the mineral leasing laws to provide 
for multiple mineral development of the 
same tracts of the public lands, and for other 
purposes. 





A. Emergency Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 709 Wire Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (2) Conservation of natural resources. 





A. Charles J. "ain, 1303 New Harnpshire A’. 
enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting rural electri- 
fication programs. (4) $10,000 annual salary. 





A. Forest Conservation Society of America, 
2144 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Porest conservation. 





A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
WN. F. 

C. (2) Legislation related to extension of 
regulation to bulk carriers on waterways. 
(4) Compensation based on time spent, 
minimum $3,500, maximum $10,000 and ex- 
penses. 

A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 

B. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, $550. 





A. Daniel B. Goldberg, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition td Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
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A. Charles A. Grant, 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Seeks legislation creating a regula- 
tory commission. (4) Regular salary and 
expenses. 


A. Paul S. Green, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 

Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) The mutual security program. (4) 

Compensation at the rate of $800 a month. 


A. John H. Gunn, Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 


with transportation. (4) $7,800 yearly sal-. 


ary and reimbursement of actual expenses 

incurred. 

A. Hardboard Association, 30 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation that would change the 
classification of hardboard tariffwise, protec- 
tion against dumping and increased imports. 
(4) Estimated expenses $2,000. 


A. Bernard C. Harter, 5402 Albemarle Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Dr. A. B. Baker, chairman, the Commit- 
tee for Research in Neurological Disorders, 
University Hospital, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Appropriation bills in House and 
Senate on neurological research. (4) Annual 
compensation, $7,500 and travel expenses. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) Salary of $10,000 per annum and 
expenses. 

A. George R. Heidrich, Charles Town, W. Va. 

B. The National Associaiton of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, $400. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
205th Street, Chicago, Tl. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Underwriters Service Corp., Meridian, 
Miss. 
ane (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 


A. Kenneth N. Hurley, 2700 16th Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 
Cc. (2) Tax and finance. 


A. Whitney W. Orons, Post Office Box 46, Sea- 
brook, Md. 
C. (2) Any legislation which may affect, 
directly or indirectly, the value of my per- 
sonal investment in railroad securities. 
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A. Frank G. Johnson, 823 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C., and Kake, 
Alaska. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
823 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Indians, Indian 
tribes, bands, or groups in the United States 
and Alaska. (3) The Washington Bulletin. 
(4) $65 per week. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1417 California Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation on matters of interest 
to the National Farmers Union. (4) $5,400 
per annum, all expenses incurred by me are 
paid by the National Farmers Union. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar. (4) $17,000 annual salary plus 
expenses. 

A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ingtén, D. C. 

B. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Field Enterprises—Educational Division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) To obtain change in tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 


—— 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real-estate holdings of char- 
itable organizations. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Johnston, Lemon & Co., Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is opposition 
to H. R. 3998. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) The mutual security program. (4) 
$1,166.66 a month. 

A. John A. Killick, Hotel Statler, New York, 
N. Y., and 740 llth Street NW., Wash- 
~ ington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 1ith Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation af- 
fecting meat-packing industry. (4) $35, esti- 
mated for legislature purposes. 


ae 


A. Joseph William Kinghorne, 1365 Iris 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broiler Association, Inc., 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. (4) Annual salary is $1,200 
plus incidental office expense, 
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A. Rowland F. Kirks, 1026 17th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting retail 
automobile and truck dealers. 

A.-Edith C. Krogh, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $9,200 yearly sal- 
ary; reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Chevy Chase Club, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation to enable Federal em- 
ployees to qualify for United States civil 
service retirement service credit for time for- 
merly spent working in Federal-State pro- 
grams, such as H. R. 1553. (4) $500, to in- 
clude all expenses incurred by me. 

A. Leon B. Lent, 14th and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Federal Retirement Protective Associa- 
tion, room 1147, National Press Building, 14th 
and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retirement in- 
terests of Federal employees. (3) $200 per 
month. 

A. Walter Lichtenstein, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Gardner & Jones, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Norman M. Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wade Crawford and 11 associated Klam- 
ath Indians.’ 

C. (2) H. R. 7320 and S. 2745. (4) Com- 
pensation $1,100 plus expenses. 

A. Leonard Lopez, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting mobile 
homes. (4) Compensation $1,000 per quar- 
ter and $200 expenses. 

A. Roy M. Lynnes, 77 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Broiler Association,-Inc., 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Interested in any legisiation that 
may tend to affect the production and/or 
marketing of commercial broilers. (4) An- 
nual salary $1,200. 

A. Charles T. McGavin, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Opposed to encroachment of Gov- 
ernment into field of private enterprise. (4) 
$4 per hour. 

A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 

York, N. Y. 


*Not printed. 
Secretary. 4 
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C. (2) Proposed revision of section 501 
(e) of H. R, 8300. 
A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Proposed Senate amendment to sec- 
tion 403 (c) (3) of H. R. 8300. 
A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Proposed revision of section 861 (a) 
(1) of H. R. 8300. 


A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Proposed revision of section 1035 of 
H. R. 8300. 





A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 17877 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Affiliated is interested in provisions 
of H. R. 8300 having to do with restricted 
stock options. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Homan & Arthing- 
ton, Chicago, Il. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 8300, having to do with 
pension and profit-sharing trusts, deduction 
for dividends received, and income from re- 
tail establishments in foreign countries. 





A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Interest is in the enactment of 
H. R. 6339, a bill to amend section 459 (d) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sierra Talc & Clay Co., Post Office 
Box 390, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Cc. (2) H. R. 8300, covering percentage 
depletion. 
A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All Federal legislation of concern 
to the northern textile industry. (4) $1,500 
fees; $150 expenses. 





A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
and Robert K. Eifler, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. John H. Davis et al., Seattle, Wash. 
C. (2) Revision of the proposed Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 





A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
and Robert K. Eifler, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 
C. (2) Revision of proposed Internal Reve- 

nue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 


A. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) Housing Act of 1954, as well as all 
legislative measures affecting mobile homes, 
(4) anticipated expenses $5,000. 


A. Douglas G. Mode, 705 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. (2) Legislation providing for continua- 
tion of the suspension of certain import taxes 
on copper; (4) annual compensation and 
expenses $3,000. 
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A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Stockholders of Bessemer Securities 
Corp., 465 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 8300 (Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954). 

A. Francis A. Mulhern, 111 8th Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 

B. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. > 

C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local bond interest. 

A. Andrew P. Murphy, Jr., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally interested in legislation 
affecting construction and housing. (4) 
Annual salary $9,000, expenses about $20 per 
month, 

A. National Association of Soil Conservation 
District, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) National legislation relating to the 

soil resources of the Nation. 





A. National Congress of American Indians, 
Dupont Circle Building, Room 823, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) This association is interested in all 
legislation affecting Indians, Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups in the United States and 
Alaska. (3) The Washington Bulletin. 

A. National Council of Salesmen’s Organi- 
zations, Inc., 80 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

C. (2) General legislation of interest to 
wholesale salesmen including Federal in- 
come tax, Jenkins-Keogh bill, H. R. 6483. 
(4) $500 per year. 





A. National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees, 412 5th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to post 
office motor vehicle employees. 





A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

C. (2) S. 2911 and H. R. 7775, Wool Act; 
S. 2313, to include grease wool under the 
Commodity Exchange Act; S. 2548 and H. R. 
6787, grazing bill;-S. 2862, McCarran labor 
bill. 

A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
aes 

B. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Enactment of a law creating regu- 
latory commission. 





A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
B. Webb & Knapp, Inc., 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Redevelopment of southwest sec- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 
A. Frank Norton, Mercantile 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 
B. Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
having anything to do with transportation. 
(4) $9,600 yearly salary. 


A. James L. Oakes, 139 Main Street, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 
B. Edgar C. Salvesen, 2 Country Hill, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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C. (2) To prevent prejudice to persons 
currently receiving social security benefits 
who are now in noncovered employment. 
(4) Total compensation not in excess of 
$100. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 4 

B. Worthington Corporation, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 8300, tax revision legislation, 





A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation aimed at enabling 
automobile manufacturers and their auth- 
orized dealers to enter into legal agreements 
prohibiting the sale of new motor vehicles 
by authorized dealers to unauthorized per- 
sons for resale to customers and include in 
their selling agreements with their author- 
ized dealers legally enforceable exclusive rep- 
resentation provisions. (4) $1,250 per quar- 
ter. 


—— 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Ribbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed trade, 


-—-—— 


A. Robert Oliver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 


A. Robert S. Palmer, 203 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 
B. Colorado Plateau Uranium Committee. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting mining in gen- 
eral and uranium in particular, 


A. Lovell H. Parker, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Tax legislation with respect to ex- 
cise tax on automobile accessories. 





A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeier, 650 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as trustee of the Mary 
Paula Ball Trust, Fourth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) To establish the value at the date 
of death of Mary Paula Ball, deceased, as the 
income-tax basis for certain property in- 
cluded in the estate of said decedent for Fed- 
eral estate tax. (4) $10,000 compensation, 
plus $1,000 estimated expenses. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Field Enterprises—Educational Divi- 
sion, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 
Cc. (2) To obtain change in tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 


-_— 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real-estate holdings of char- 
itable organizations. 
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A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 
mn, Y. 

B. Fifty Broadway Building, Inc., 50 
Droadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Representation in connection with 
obtaining an amendment to proposed pro- 
visions in H. R. 8300 with respect to corpo- 
rate liquidation. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. The Sixty Trust, 1109 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence, R. L 

C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting investments of pension 
and profit-sharing trusts. 


A. Catherine A. Pearce, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Tl. 
C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $5,100 yearly sal- 
ary, plus actual expenses, 


A. Mrs. Helen L. Peterson, 823 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
823 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Cc. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
affecting Indians, Indian tribes, bands, or 
groups in the United States and Alaska. (3) 
The Washington Bulletin. (4) $600 per 
month. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street, Sebring, Fla. 

C. (2) For modification of section 1237, 
H. R. 8300, making same applicable to cor- 
porations on lands held more than 10 years 
and for similar legislation. (4) $500 retainer, 
plus expenses. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fila. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal West Coast Waterway, its 
right-of-ways, and appropriations therefor; 
for authorization of alternate route and for 
appropriations therefor. (4) $200 per 
month. 

A. Percy W. Phillips and Robert J. Bird, 306 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Minot Mercantile Corp., care of 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300. 

A. Radner, Zito, Kominers & Fort, 520 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Far East Line, Inc., 141 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation authorizing Federal 
Maritime Board to reprice and sell certain 
Government-owned vessels. 

A. Redevelopment Builders of New York, 110 
East 42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 

C. (2) In favor of certain redevelopment 

housing legislation. (4) Total fee $10,000. 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Potomac Electric Power Cn., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (2) S. 3387, S. 1403, and H. R. 3998. 
A. Harry Rieck, Preston, Md. 
B. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 
A. Frank M. Robbins, 1601 Carter Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1601 Carter 
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C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense material. (4) Approxi- 
mately $2,000. 

A. G. A. Robinson, 1520 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., 
1520 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business, 
particularly public health and sanitation. 
(4) Expenses of less than $200 a month. 

A. Robert Emmet Rodes, 34 West 65th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Enforcement of 

treaties with Morocco. 


— 


United States 


A. W. Crosby Roper, Jr., 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Gilman, Colo. 

Cc. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896, bills to 
amend the mineral leasing laws. 

A. Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Cc. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materiel. (4) Approx- 
imately $5,000. 

A. Jack Garrett Scott, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 

C. (2) All proposed legislation which would 
affect the intercity motorbus industry. 


A. Salvage, Lee & Chase, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
113 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

A. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

(C) (2) Seeks enactment of law creating 
regulatory commission. 

A. Russell Singer, 1712 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fleming Bomar & Robert J. 
Bird, 306 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300. 

A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation involving conservation 
principles, including modification of S. 1555 
and H. R. 4449, to protect Dinosaur National 
Monument. (4) $3,000 per quarter, plus ex- 
penses. 


161 East 42d 


A. Spéncer M. Smith, Jr., 2144 P Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Forest Conservation Society, 2144 P 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) Forest Conservaton. 

A. Samuel Elliot Stavisky? 9307 Singleton 
Drive, Bethesda, Md. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to sugar 
and Cuban trade. (4) $15,000 annually, 
plus expenses. 

A. D. M. Strickiand, 1520 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., 
1520 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business, 
particularly public health and sanitation. 
A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 

Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
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C. (2) Modifications of the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., 944 
St. Charles Avenue at Lee Circle, New Or- 
leans, La. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


A. Maude M. Taylor, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) All legislation having anything to 
do with transportation. (4) $8,400 per year 
and actual expenses. 


—— 


A. Ruth H. Tegtmeyer, Statler Office Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 
B. Transportation. Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) All legislation having anything to 
do with transportation. (4) $9,600 per year 
and expenses incurred. 


A. Austin J. Tobin, 111 8th Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 
B. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. $10,000 per annum, plus expenses. 


— 


A. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center Street, 
Sebring, Fla. 

C. (2) For modification of section 1237, 
H. R. 8300, making same applicable to cor- 
porations on lands held more than 10 years, 
and for similar legislation. $500 fee and ap- 
proximately $400 expenses. 


A. Steve Toney, 600 57th Avenue, Capitol 
Heights, Md. 
C. (2) Work for the reduction of taxes and 
raising exemptions. 


———— 


A. H. F. Torok, 1601 Carter Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Stree:, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cc. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense material. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 
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A. Noel T. Tweet, Town House, Kansas City, 
Kans. 
B. Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
Association, Town House, Kansas City, Kans. 
C. (2) Legislation pertaining to flood con- 
trol and soil conservation. (4) $8,400 per 
year and $1,000 expenses. 


A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 528 Mills Building, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. : 

B. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 528 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Agricultural interests pertaining to 
the vegetable industry. (4) $7,500 annually. 
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A. Paul H. Walker, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, NeW York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
(4) $10,000 per annum, 

A. Frank J. Waters, 727 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) Revision of proposed Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 





A. Thomes Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., and Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting marine insurance 
companies as subrogees of property owners 
whose property was damaged or destroyed by 
the enemy during World War II. 

A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Governmental Corporation Court House, 
Brandenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the International West Coast Waterway, its 
right-of-ways and appropriations therefor 
for authorization of alternate route and for 
appropriation therefor. 





A. A. L. Wheeler, 911 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marvin Small, 53 Park Place, New York 
City, N. Y. and J. George Spitzer, 923 Old 
Nepperhan Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

C. (2) Section 1235 of H. R. 8300 only. 

A. Joseph F. Wildebush, 7 Church Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

B. Silk. & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) Seeks legislation creating a regula- 
tory commission for printers dyers, and 
finishers of silk and manmade fibers, 





A. W. E. Wilkinson, Glenn Building, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $7,800 yearly 
salary; reimbursement of actual expenses in- 
curred. 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post-Office, Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Registrants are seeking authoriza- 
tion to use funds to the credit of the Indians 
of California for prosecution of the case en- 
titled “Indians of California v. United 
States,” Docket No. 31, before the Indian 
Claims Commission, and possible related 
legislation. 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg. 
C. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 3532. (4) Expenses not to 
exceed $1,000, 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation, Idaho. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting Indians or 
Indian tribes or groups. (4) Annual com- 
pensation of $5,000, 
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A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Ute Tribe of the Southern Ute 
Reservation, Consolidated Ute Agency, Ign- 
acio, Colo. 

C. (2) Support legislation to authorize a 
rehabilitation program from tribal funds of 
the Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colo- 
rado. (4) Expenses not expected to exceed 
$100. 


A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. ' 
C. (2) A bill for the relief of Leon W. Wile 
liams, (4) Expenses about $100 per year. 


— 


A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 817 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Bristol Laboratories, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. (4) 
Compensation—$1,000 retainer, plus $30 per 
hour, 


A. Edward L. Wilson, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

C. (2) Specific interest relative to the cur- 
rent Housing Act of 1954—H. R. 7839 and S, 
1472—as well as all legislative measures 
affecting mobile homes. (4) Salary $150 per 
month. Expenses estimated quarterly in- 
cluding transportation $1,000. 


A. Harry E. Zwinggi, Clark Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $10,000 yearly 
salary; reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred, 
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Communist Party Line on Senator 
McCarthy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 8, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
sk unanimous consent to have printed 
n the Appendix of the Recorp pages 1 
» 19 of of the booklet I now send to 
he desk. 

There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
‘THROW THE BUM Ovur’—OrFrFriciaL COMMU- 
nist Party LINE ON SENATOR McCarTHY 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cites the Daily Worker as 
follows: 

“Daily Worker: The chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party * * *. 
No other paper or publication of any kind 
in all American history has ever been loaded 
with such a volume of subversive, seditious, 
and treasonable utterance as has this organ 
of the American Communists.” 

“Telegraph agency of instructions to all 
Communists.” (Louis Budenz, former editor 
of the Daily Worker.) 





[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
September 28, 1954] 


THROW THE Bum OvuT 


America is catching up with McCarrny. 

The six-man Senate committee has voted 
unanimously in favor of a Senate censure 
of the arch-conspirator against the Ameri- 
can Constitution, 


It is good news for America—for its free 
speech, tits right to speak out for peace, co- 
existence, and the abolition of H-—bomb 
war—that McCarthyism is no longer the un- 
touchable sacred cow. The good sense of the 
people has won this important achievement. 


However, the GOP, backed in this by the 
Democratic Party leader in the Senate, is 
trying to sweep the McCartuy issue under 
the rug for the elections. They have ordered 
the postponement of any Senate action till 
after the elections. They thus hope to keep 
the issue quiet, 

But the country has seen enough of the 
sordid McCarTHy conspiracy not to be con- 
tent with this trick. In the first place, the 
voters should insist to their Senators on a 
Senate meeting before the November elec- 
tions. They should insist on a swift vote of 
censure before November. 

Following that, the country has every right 
to expect that the Senate will not merely 
rebuke McCartHy for overstepping some of 
the rules, but will waste no time in digging 
into his whole shabby career. 

[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
July 14, 1954] 
Aw SENATE Fight ON McCaRTHY 


The effort of Senator RaLpH FLANDERS, 
Republican, of Vermont, to strip Senator 
JOSEPH McCarTHy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, of his committee chairmanships is gain- 
ing ground in the United States Senate. 
Several Republicans have already indicated 
support. While a number of Democrats are 
also for it, the Senate Tory Democratic lead- 
ership has tried to evade the struggle by 


Appendix 


maintaining McCartny is a 
problem.” 

Among Republicans who have not yet lined 
up behind the Flanders resolution is Senator 
IrvING M. Ives, of New York. 

We urge all New Yorkers to write to Ives 
insisting he support the Flanders resolution. 

We urge New Yorkers to write to Senator 
HERBERT LEHMAN suggesting he put the heat 
on the Democratic Senate leadership to line- 
up behind the resolution. 

We urge readers everywhere to take similar 
action in connection with their Senators. 
[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., 

of July 29, 1954] 


WRITE Your SENATORS 


Tell the two Senators from your State to 
support the Flanders censure resolution. 
Urge the organizations to which you belong, 
t» do likewise. 

In New York, Senator LEHMAN says he will 
support the censure; Republican IrvING M. 
Ives has been silent. 

Many are also writing to Senator FLANDERS 
giving him their support in this move. 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y.] 
StT1LL TIME To CENSURE 


The next few days will tell whether Mc- 
CarRTHY can still blackmail the country. A 
shower of wires, letters, and calls will go a 
long way toward giving the Senators an in- 
dication of the feelings at home. They 
should be told no adjournment until Sena- 
tor McCarTuy is severely censured. 


“Republican 





[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., 
of July 16, 1954] 


Act Now 


We urge all readers to write at once to 
their Senators, insisting they vote for the 
Flanders resolution. 


We urge all readers to reach their fellow- 
workers and neighbors and the leaders of the 
unions and other organizations they might 
belong to—urging them to take similar 
action. 

They should also make their will known 
to Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Democratic 
Senate leader, who is dodging the issue on 
the excuse that this is an inner Republican 
squabble, 





[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 17, 1954] 
STAMP OUT MCCARTHYISM 
(By William Z. Foster) 

During the past 10 days Senator Mc- 
CARTHY has received a number of resound- 
ing belts in the jaw. These came from Ad- 
lai Stevenson, E. R. Murrow, Senator Flan- 
ders, the Army leadership, broadcasting 
companies. Even Eisenhower himself had 
to give McCarTHY a slap on the wrist. This 
sudden outburst of anti-McCarthy senti- 
ment reflects the growing indignation of the 
American people at the outrageous manner 
in which the Wisconsin political thug has 
been intimidating the country. 

This active anti-McCarthyism is all to the 
good, and it is to be hoped that the gather- 
ing attack against MCCARTHY will be devel- 
oped to the full. McCartuy should not 
only be discredited politically, but he should 
also be fired f. m the Senate and put in 
jail where he belongs. Such an outcome 
would constitute a real victory for democ- 
racy and would be hailed as such all over 
the world. 

With McCartnuy discomfited, already social 
democrats like Max Lerner and Arthur 
Schlessinger in the New York Post act as if 
McCarthyism were dead. They make it ap- 


pear as though McCarthyism is the work of 
but a few malevolent individuals, who are 
now being deflated. But this is a gross 
underestimation of the danger of McCar- 
thyism, which is American fascism. 

McCarRTHyY as an individual reactionary is 
obviously dangerous, but the reality of the 
dangers personalized by him are the power- 
ful figures behind him—the wealthy bankers 
and industrialists and big military tycoons, 
with their aggressive programs of facism 
and war. These are the elements who are 
chiefly responsibile for such power as Mc- 
CaRTHY possesses. 

Should their darling McCartuy be knocked 
out, however, in the present brawl, they will 
not be long in developing another political 
front. If they could so blow up a blockhead 
like McCarTuy, they will not be long in 
finding replacements. 

It is not enough to fight McCartny regard- 
ing his methods, on the assumption that 
he represents only a small clique of irre- 
sponsibles. He must instead be fought on 
the grounds of his pro-Fascist objectives and 
in the realization that he is the outstanding 
figure of the American Fascist tendency. 

What is wanted is not more carefully man- 
aged thought control or more gentlemanly 
red-baiting and Soviet hating as so many in 
labor and political circles have been doing. 
This line only feeds McCarthyism. The 
whole program of warmongering must be 
knocked out and the country embarked upon 
a realistic policy of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This alone can basically end the 
menace of McCarthyism. 

The Eisenhower administration is figuring 
on using what they hope will be a more sen- 
sible McCarTHy as their chief hatchetman 
in the November elections. That is why 
Vice President Nixon gave him such gentle 
handling in his Saturday night speech. 

McCartTHy Will have many other power- 
ful supporters. But the President and his 
Wall Street backers should not be allowed 
to get away with this shameful imposition 
upon the American people. McCartHy must 
be driven out of American public life com- 
pletely. That would be an appetizer to a 
real head-on attack upon the main body of 
the threatening Fascist movement in this 
country. 

In the coming November elections the labor 
and progressive forces should defeat every 
McCarthyite who appears on any ticket and 
elect strong anti-McCarthy candidates, 





William Foster 
Communist 
Smith Act. 


is under indictment for 
activities in violation of the 





Unity CAN Dereat McCCARTHYISM 


(By Philip Frankfeld, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Maryland) 


(Pamphlet issued by Communist Party) 


From the above pamphlet: 

“But at all times, remember the fact that 
the main enemy is pro-Fascist McCarthyism 
and all of its workings and directing our 
main fight against it.” 

“The camp of McCarthyism remains united 
and follows a common policy directed by a 
unified command. It operates with deadly 
effectiveness.” 

Philip Frankfeld has been convicted for 
his Communist: activities. 





The national secretary of the Communist 
Party sent the following message to all Com- 
munist Party members through the Daily 
Worker of May 4, 1950: 

“I urge all Communist Party members, and 
all anti-Fascists, to yield second place to none 
in the fight to rid our country of the Fascist 
poison of McCarthyism.” 
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[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. 
of May 7, 1953] 
INVESTIGATE THE INVESTIGATORS 


We New Yorkers are getting a good close- 
up look at what Senator Hersert LEHMAN 
called the other day “creeping McCarthyism.” 

We are petting “creeping McCarthyism,” 
and McCarthyite creeps, in the invasion of 
New York by the shoddy bunch of headline- 
hunters known as the Un-American Com-~- 
mittee. This is headed by an ex-FBI cop 
whose great specialty was to have been the 
frameup of Steve Nelson as “an atomic spy” 
working with a “Scientist KX.” This shabby 
frameup—very much like the Rosenberg 
frameup—collapsed completely when even @ 
fear-ridden Washington jury threw the whole 
mess out of court several weeks ago. 

Velde’s qualifications for hounding New 
York teachers, editors, artists, actors, and 
writers are given by his notorious contempt 
for education, which he expressed as follows: 

“The basis of all communism and social- 
istic influence is education of the people. 
* * * If we say that we are opposed to 
socialism in America, as we all say we are, 
then we must oppose this bill (to create 
traveling libraries).” (March 9, 1950, House 
of Representatives.) 

Such ts the gent who now drags decent 
and patriotic Americans up in front of his 
roadshow in order to get them to become 
informers by “naming names” of other 
Americans who have dared to exercise their 
rights of free speech, free press, and the right 
of association to advocate ideas. 

No wonder Senator LeHman cried out in 
dismay before 1,000 Democratic Party work- 
ers last week: 

“Already, we tolerate subpenaing novelists, 
essayists, magazine and newspaper editors, 
scholars and schoo] administrators to inquire 
into their political backgrounds and personal 
habits back to their youth and childhood. 
* © © The investigators, who might better 
be called the inquisitors, have taken over.” 

Senator LEHMAaAN’s justified alarm shows 
that many Americans are aware of the fact 
that the smokescreen of “probing subver- 
sion” covers up a vicious McCarran-McCarthy 
assault on New Dealers, Democrsts, Negro 
and Jewish organizations, trade unions, 
churches, etc. The Un-American Commit- 
tee peddiles the big lie about communism 
in order to attack all progresive ideas. 

These committees will never haul up be- 
fore them a Ku Kluxer, an anti-Semite, a 
warmonger, or a union hater. No landlord 
gouging his tenants or politician rooking the 
city will ever be called up to “name names” 
by these hacks. After all, their own previous 
chairman, the smelly J. Parnell Thomas, was 
found out to be a crook. 

It is with pride that New York can watch 
these courageous “‘noncooperating” witnesses 
give these thought-controllers some elemen- 
tary lessions in American history. George 
Washington and Jefferson were also “non- 
cooperating” with reference to thought-con- 
trol tyranny. 


Y., 
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[From Political Affairs of December 1953] 
Untrry Can Rout McCarTuyism 


(By national committee, Communist Party, 
United States of America) 


On November 21, 1953, the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the United 
States issued a statement signed by William 
Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and Pettis 
Perry, dealing with the Brownell-Eisenhower 
assault upon the loyalty of ex-President Tru- 
man. The text of the statement follows: 

“The situation is ripe for organized labor 
and its allies, by a united smash, to rout 
the McCarthyite pro-Fascists and war- 
mongers, and to score a great political vic- 
tory. This opportunity must not be missed. 
The working masses must not allow them- 
selves to be politically deceived and blinded 
by the poison gas of the redbaiters, war- 
mongers, and witchhunters. 
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“An organic part of the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism is the fight to defend the Com- 
munists now being indicted and tried under 
the Smith, McCarran, and sedition laws, and 
to free Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, and the many 
others imprisoned under these laws.” 





The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cited Political Affairs as “an 
official Communist Party monthly theoreti- 
cal organ. * * * A magazine devoted to the 
theory 
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Mrs. Meyer declared McCarTuy would sure- 
ly be thrown out of the Senate if the Repub- 
lican National Committee disclosed the dis- 
graceful facts about his record. 





[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 12, 1954] 


EISENHOWER FEELS THE PRESSURE 


President Eisenhower said he agrees with 
Senator FLANDERS a little bit. The Vermont 
GOP Senator had charged the imitation- 
Hitler with trying to split the GOP, and 
capture it. 

These are all signs—“straws,” the New 
York Times calls them—that it is no longer 
tantamount to treason in Washington to 
criticize the leader of the pro-Fascist con- 
spiracy in the United States. This means 
that the groundswell of popular patriotic 
hatred against bullying, lying, Pascist Mc- 
Carthyism has already made itself very much 
felt in Washington and in the GOP. 

When Adlai Stevenson charged the GOP 
with being “half McCarTny, half Eisenhow- 
er” he clearly stung the GOP, which had 
learned that the brand of Fastist McCar- 
thyism is no longer the pure asset which 
GOP Chairman Hall proudly called it. 

We have seen in America in the past few 
days such things as the terriffic anti-Mc- 
CarTHY response to the CBS broadcast by 
Edward Murrow; the lashing out at Mc- 
CarRTHY as & Hitler by the railroad brother- 
hood organ, Labor, etc. 

This should be of the greatest encourage- 
ment to the patriotic crusade to resist, curb, 
and destroy this vile Fascist plot to debase 
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America into a new form of Hitlerism 
home and Hitlerite war with all the tr 
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Ticks 


borrowed from the anti-Communist fakeris 
of the Nazis. . 

But it is obvious that the trembling crit, 
cism of this Fascist comspiracy forced oy 
the White House must be replaced some. 
thing far more direct and toug! Me 
CarTHY knows that Eisenhower's “feathers 
criticism cannot stop him. He i: lently 


sneered back at the President's criticien 
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and sald THIS WOULG ~“IeT MOoUsRTE clam 
they oppose the investigation of comma 
rism.” 

Amazing how this McCarry trick still has 
power to drug and paralyze his victims even 
when they start to fight back. 

But the country, we are sure, wants the 
United States Senate to pass the Flanders 
motion to censure MoCarTHy on July 30 
when his motion comes up. 

Millions of voters want McCarkTHy 
to testify under oath on his spy rin 
weird financial deals with the cor; ns 
and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners. 

At the very least, they want the Demo- 
crats to lead the fight to censure Mc‘ HY 
the goon who has branded them as respon- 
sible for “20 years of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade s 
are telling their United States Senat hey 
want McCartTrry censured on July 3 the 
very first step, and they are telling tor 
FLANDERS they approve what he is a 


forced 








[From the Daily Worker, New Yor! 
of July 19, 1954] 


McCargtHy a Wou.p-Be HITLER 


FLANDERS 
Wasnincron, July 18—Senator R4irs E. 
FLANDERS (Republican, of Vermont) cj 
charged that Senator JoserH R. McCartst 


was the would-be Hitler of Ameri De- 


tailing the methods whereby Hitler rose # 
power in Germany, FLANDERS called on fellow 
Republicans to back his Tuesday move » 
censure MCCaRTHY. FLANDERS withdrew his 
original motion to oust McCartuy fro! his 
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hips under pressure from the GOP 
in the Senate. 
sing his speech today, FLANDERS 
took his unusual step” because 
ane there would be no chance for the 
. the public to consider his argu- 
nst McCarRTHY. He claimed con- 
( Senate support for his resolution, 
including more than 12 Republicans. 
Sen: Republican leader WILLIAM F, 
gNOWLAND refused to disclose his strategy on 
“+--+ in avnacted to try to 








Mp Mew wee «> - 
already being exhorted by electioneeriny 
candidates 
The very fact that the Senate was forced 
to schedule a debate on the Flanders motion 
and that the leaders of both parties have 
been unable so far to avoid action this ses- 
sion indicates the tremendous power of the 
anti-McCarthyism sentiment in the country. 
The Senate debate, despite the limited scope 
of the Flanders motion and the rush for ad- 
journment, has served to still further expose 
the Fascist and corrupt nature of Mc- 
Carthyism. 
Like a cornered beast, McCarTHy was only 
ble to resort to the usual grow] that served 
He called the many 
Senators who voiced charges against him 
consummate liars and warned them they will 
ndict themselves for perjury if they voice 
those charges before the Senate’s committee. 
The Senator’s bullying tactics were suc- 
cessful on some occasions against some 
k-kneed liberals or others without moral 
elf-respect, although McCartuy has been 
iffed by most honest witnesses. It now 
ins to be seen whether the whole Senate 
be bullied successfully by the junior 
r from Wisconsin. 
d we are still to hear from President 
.hower on this most important question 
Seiore Congress. The White House has been 
nspicuously silent while the storm rages 
the administration's leaders are steering 
ward a whitewash of McCartHy. The vot- 
will not absolve the administration of its 
ull responsibifity in this sordid business. 
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The next few days will tell whether 
McCarRTHY can still blackmail the country. 
A shower of wires, letters, and calls will go a 
long way toward giving the Senators an indi- 
cation of the feelings at home. They should 
be told no adjournment until Senator 
McCartHy is severely censured. 


[From Political Affairs of May 1954] 
May Day, 1954: WHat FacEs Us? 
VI. THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
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that big lie? 

The big lie is that the United States of 
America faces a Communist menace both 
from the Socialist states, and from the Com- 
munist Party here in the United States of 
America. 

The big lie which McCartny rides for all 
it is worth is that Communists—that is 
Americans with Marxist ideas on peace, de- 
mocracy, and socialism—are out to be spies. 

Once a country swallows this fake—as Nazi 
Germany swallowed it—it is sunk. It is 
ready to be taken over by Fascist conspirators 
who are laughing up their sleeves at their 
victims. 

There is no such thing as the Communist 
menace. 

This is what every thinking American must 
retort to the warmongers and hysteria 
makers who are out to seize control of these 
United States. 

There is such a thing as the social ideas of 
the Communists. 

There is such a thing as the antiwar, anti- 
depression activities of the Socialist-minded 
men and women who make up the Commu- 
nist movement. 

But there is absolutely no such thing as the 
conspiracy or the menace of which Fascist 
McCarthyism shrieks every day. 

The Communist menace and the spy men- 
ace is a fake. 

According to the FBI political boss, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, the Communist conspiracy is out 
to get the following things: 
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“Settlement of the Korea war; recall of all 
American GI’s from abroad; a five-powe 
peace pact with China included; resumpti 
of trade with the Communist c 
peal of Taft-Hartley law, as 
Smith and McCarran Acts.” 

Are these things bad for the United States? 

No. Millions of Americans already 
with most of them, especially with th 
of world peace and putting an end to the 
cold war. 

McCarthyite fa 


untries; re- 


well as the 





scism has never exposed a 





spy, as the conservative columnist te 

Lipmann, notes. This is because he is not 

looking for spies at all but for Americans 
ideas are liberal, progressive, or 





McCarthyism starts with the fraud about 
the aims of the Communists. Then it moves 
up and starts lying about Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. It calls them treason. 

McCarthyism calls the organization of the 
CIO a Communist plot. McCarthyism brands 
all peace as treason and appeasement. It is 
ready even to brand the Eisenhowers as 
traitors if the White House does not succeed 
in keeping war going in Asia. 

The one thing McCarthyism is most afraid 
of is peace and trade with China and the 
Soviet Union. But peace means trade and 
jobs—without slaughter of our boys. 

Some people say they oppose McCarthyite 
methods but favor its goals. 

But this is absurd; McCarthyism’s goal is 
police state and war. 

Can there be nice methods for getting 
fascism and war? 

McCarthyism’s goal is fascism, and so are 
its methods. 

The two cannot be separated. 

If the Communists are robbed of their 
democratic right to advocate their opinions, 
no one else has any freedom left. 

All you have to do to kill an idea—like job 
protection, or peace—is brand it “Commu- 
nist.” That will finish it, as long as Mc- 
Carthyite fascism is allowed to get away 
with its big lie. 

Communism is not the issue in the United 
States. The issue is jobs, peace, and demo- 
cratic liberty. 

Don’t be fooled any more by the fake of 
the Communist menace. The menace is 
McCarthyite police state and its war con- 
spiracies. 

[From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 

4, 1954] 

“INVESTIGATIONS OF SENATORS JOSEPH R. Mc- 
CARTHY AND WILLIAM BENTON PURSUANT TO 
SENATE RESOLUTION 187 AND SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 304 

“(Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration) 

“(U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1952)” 

This official Senate report on McCartHy’s 
shady finances was submitted in January 
1952. Neither the Senate nor the Depart- 
ment of Justice has acted on it. J. Edgar 
Hoover wo was supposed to investigate the 
charges uncovered by the Senate Committee 
instead praised McCARTHY. 

JNFIT FOR THE SENATE 

Inside: Four full pages on Senator Jor 
“Low-Blow”’ McCartTny, his record and what 
you can do about him. See pages 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 


WuaT You Can Do 


Here is what you can do to help America 
against McCarthyism. 

1. Tell your United States Senators that 
the probe of the ,Schine-Cohn-McCarthy 
scandal must be taken out of the McCartHy 
committee’s hands. The Senate itself 
probe this McCartHy scandal. 


must 
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[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., 
of May 7, 1953} 


INVESTIGATE THE INVESTIGATORS 


We New Yorkers are getting a good close- 
up look at what Senator Hersert LEHMAN 
called the other day “creeping McCarthyism.” 

We are getting “creeping McCarthyism,” 
and McCarthyite creeps, in the invasion of 
New York by the shoddy bunch of headline- 
hunters known as the Un-American Com- 
mittee. This is headed by an ex-FBI cop 
whose great specialty was to have been the 
frameup of Steve Nelson as “an atomic spy” 
working with a “Scientist X.” This shabby 
frameup—very much like the Rosenberg 
frameup—collapsed completely when even @ 
fear-ridden Washington jury threw the whole 
mess out of court several weeks ago. 

Velde’s qualifications for hounding New 
York teachers, editors, artists, actors, and 
writers are given by his notorious contempt 
for education, which he expressed as follows: 

“The basis of all communism and social- 
{istic influence is education of the people. 
* * © If we say that we are opposed to 
socialism in America, as we all say we are, 
then we must oppose this bill (to create 
traveling libraries).” (March 9, 1950, House 
of Representatives.) 

Such ts the gent who now drags decent 
and patriotic Americans up in front of his 
roadshow in order to get them to become 
informers by “naming names” of other 
Americans who have dared to exercise their 
rights of free speech, free press, and the right 
of association to advocate ideas. 

No wonder Senator Lenmawn cried out in 
dismay before 1,000 Democratic Party work- 
ers last week: 

“Already, we tolerate subpenaing novelists, 
essayists, magazine and newspaper editors, 
scholars and school] administrators to inquire 
into their political backgrounds and personal 
habits back to their youth and childhood. 
* * * The investigators, who might better 
be called the inquisitors, have taken over.” 

Senator LeHMAaAN’s justified alarm shows 
that many Americans are aware of the fact 
that the smokescreen of “probing subver- 
sion” covers up a vicious McCarran-McCarthy 
assault on New Dealers, Democrats, Negro 
and Jewish organizations, trade unions, 
churches, etc. The Un-American Commit- 
tee peddies the big lie about communism 
in order to attack all progresive ideas. 

These committees will never haul up be- 
fore them a Ku Kluxer, an anti-Semite, a 
warmonger, or a union hater. No landlord 
gouging his tenants or politician rooking the 
city will ever be called up to “name names” 
by these hacks. After all, their own previous 
chairman, the smelly J. Parnell Thomas, was 
found out to be a crook. 

It is with pride that New York can watch 
these courageous “noncooperating” witnesses 
give these thought-controllers some elemen- 
tary lessions in American history. George 
Washington and Jefferson were also “non- 
cooperating” with reference to thought-con- 
trol tyranny. 





[From Political Affairs of December 1953] 
Untry Can Rout McCarTuyism 


(By national committee, Communist Party, 
United States of America) 

On November 21, 1958, the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the United 
States issued a statement signed by William 
Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and Pettis 
Perry, dealing with the Brownell-Eisenhower 
assault upon the loyalty of ex-President Tru- 
man. The text of the statement follows: 

“The situation ts ripe for organized labor 
and its allies, by a united smash, to rout 
the McCarthyite pro-Fascists and war- 
mongers, and to score @ great political vic- 
tory. This opportunity must not be missed. 
The working masses must not allow them- 
selves to be politically deceived and blinded 
by the poison gas of the redbaiters, war- 
mongers, and witchhunters. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


“An organic part of the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism is the fight to defend the Com- 
munists now being indicted and tried under 
the Smith, McCarran, and sedition laws, and 
to free Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, and the many 
others imprisoned under these laws.” 





The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cited Political Affairs as “an 
official Communist Party monthly theoreti- 
cal organ. * * * A magazine devoted to the 
theory and practice of Marxist-Leninism.” 





[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 1, 1954] 


DeMaNDs GroOwznNc: Acr Now AGAINST 
McCaRTHY—ASKs BROWNELL ACT AGAINST 
“No. 1 Fascist” 


ATHENS, OHIO, February 28.—Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, educator and writer, yesterday called 
Senator JosePpH R. McCartHy our No. 1 
fascist, suggested legal action be instituted 
against him by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and called on the President to 
intervene to protect the honor of the mili- 
tary against McCartTuy’s insults. 

“If the President does not,” she said, “the 
safety of every citizen and of our whole Na- 
tion will be undermined. For McCartny has 
devised sinister methods by which force can 
conquer this country without overt violence.” 

In a speech before the Ohio chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Mrs. Meyer said, “Brownell would do 
the Nation a greater service if, instead of 
prosecuting a dead Communist, he would 
institute proceedings against McCarrny.” 

Mrs. Meyer, in her own Red-baiting phrase, 
apparently alluded to a recent speech by 
Brownell attacking the late Harry Dexter 
White, New Dealer and former Treasury 
official. 

“There is no @oubt all our freedoms today 
are being threatened,” said Mrs. Meyer, whose 
husband is Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post. “Our con- 
gression investigators are seeking to curb all 
expression of opinion. The Nation’s entire 
education system,” she charged, “is being 
subjected to repression and intimidation. 

She charged that the uneducated are sit- 
ting in judgment on education and educa- 
tors, and called for a fairminded investiga- 
tion of your unfairminded investigators. 

Mrs. Meyer declared McCarTuy would sure- 
ly be thrown out of the Senate if the Repub- 
lican National Committee disclosed the dis- 
graceful facts about his record. 





[From the Daily Worker, New York,-N. Y., of 
March 12, 1954] 


EISENHOWER FEELS THE PRESSURE 


President Eisenhower said he agrees with 
Senator FLANDERS a little bit. The Bermont 
GOP Senator had charged the imitation- 
Hitler with trying to split the GOP, and 
capture it. 

These are all signs—“straws,” the New 
York Times calls them—that it is no longer 
tantamount to treason in Washington to 
criticize the leader of the pro-Fascist con- 
spiracy in the United States. This means 
that the groundswell of popular patriotic 
hatred against bullying, lying, Pascist Mc- 
Carthyism has already made itself very much 
felt in Washington and in the GOP. 

When Adlai Stevenson charged the GOP 
with being “half MoCarTuy, half Eisenhow- 
er” he clearly stung the GOP, which had 
learnec that the brand of Fastist McCar- 
thyism is no longer the pure asset which 
GOP Chairman Hall proudly called it. 

We have seen in America in the past few 
days such things as the terriffic anti-Mc- 
CaRTHY response to the CBS btoadcast by 
Edward Murrow; the lashing out at Mc- 
CarTHY a8 ® Hitler by the railroad brother- 
hood organ, Labor, etc. 

This should be of the greatest encourage- 
ment to the patriotic crusade to resist, curb, 
and destroy this vile Fascist plot to debase 


November 3 


America into a new form of Hitlerism a 
home and Hitlerite war with all the tricy 
borrowed from the anti-Communist Takerigy 
of the Nazis. 

But ft is obvious that the trembling criti. 
cism of this Fascist conspiracy f 5 
the White House must be replaced | 
thing far more direct and touc! fo. 
CaRTHY knows that Eisenhower's “feat),» 
criticism cannot stop him. He i; 
sneered back at the President's criticic, 
He charged that all the GOP lea: 
fear he is smearing them too he: 
the Fascist brush are “trying to cur 
with the leftwing press.” McCarrny is 
following the Fascist script down to the Jay 
letter. : 

It is good that the GOP is afraid of th 
McCarthyite label now. 

It is up to the country to insist on more 
from anyone in public life who sa, 
fers America to Fascist McCarthy 
Carthyism’s financial dealings must be 
probed by the Senate. His star-chamber 
hearings and terrorizations must be stopped 
Above all the fight has to be waged on the 
basic issues—peace and East-West trade 
against his inevitable war; the Bill of Rights 
against his spy fakeries and witch hunts of 
Communists; and more New Deal measures 
against the GOP’s creeping socialism line. 


ed oy 


some. 
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[From the Worker, New York, N. Y 
25, 1954] 


‘Ture Democrats AND McCartTHy 


Senator FLanpers, of Vermont, warned the 
GOP that if it follows the leadership of 
McCarrhy it is sunk. 

For the country will know how to recog- 
nize the guilt of the party which helps 
McCarTHy try to Hitlerize the United States 
of America. 

But the Democrats in Washington can't 

seem to grasp this yet, and they haven't 
been told in firm language that such is the 
case. . 
For example, the three Democrats on the 
McCarthy committee—SYMINcToN, JACKSON, 
and MoCiettan—who tangled with McCar- 
THY during the recent hearings suddenly 
were afraid to join with GOP Senator Porrm 
to fire the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Car 

POTTER was ready to defy McCartHy on 
this issue, but the Democrats began to waver 
and said this would “let McCartuy claim 
they oppose the investigation of commu- 
nism.” 

Amazing how this McCartTwy trick still has 
power to drug and paralyze his victims even 
when they start to fight back. 

But the country, we are sure, wants the 
United States Senate to pass the Flanders 


of July 





motion to censure MoCarTHy on July 30 
when his motion comes up. 

Millions of voters want McCartTHy forced 
to testify under oath on his spy ri his 
weird financial deals with the corporations 


and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners. 

At the very least, they want thr Y 
crats to lead the fight to censure McCarTHY 
the goon who has branded them a pon- 
sible for “20 years of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade 
are telling their United States Sena 
want McCartTrry censured on July 3( 
very first step, and they are telling S 
FLANDERS they approve what he is d 





[From the Daily Worker, New Yor! 
of July 19, 1954] 


MoCargtuy a Wou.p-Be HITLER 


FLANDERS 
WasuincTon, July 18.—Senator R i E. 
FLanpers (Republican, of Vermont) ¢ aay 
charged that Senator JoserpH R. McCsrt#¥ 
was the would-be Hitler of Ameri De- 


tailing the methods whereby Hitler 1ose © 
power in Germany, FLANDERS called on fellow 
Republicans to back his Tuesday move 
censure MCCarRTHY. FLANpsrs withdrew = 
original motion to oust McCartuy from his 
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hips under pressure from the GOP 
in the Senate. 

ing his speech today, FLANDERS 
took his unusual step” because 
there would be no chance for the 
the public to consider his argu- 
nst MCCARTHY. He claimed con- 
Senate support for his resolution, 
more than 12 Republicans. 
Republican leader WILLIAM F, 
sow! refused to disclose his strategy on 
FLANDERS move, but is expected to try to 
tl] olution either by moving to table 
“a by sending it to a Senate rules com- 
eonhole. 

he resolution itself can be brought 
e Senate must approve FLANDERS’ 
r immediate consideration and it 
ble the showdown will come then. 

















tic of comparing with Hitler any- 


The t 
ne who fought communism was originated 
ago by the Communists. Congressman 
ngressman Harold Velde, Senator 


a and Senator Jenner have been 
attacked by the Communists. 








[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y.] 
Stitt Time To CENSURE 


The decision of the Senate to shift the 
McCarthy censure motion to a six-member 
committee raises the serious danger that 
another whitewash of the reactionary Wis- 
consin Senator is in the making. 

There is still hope, however, that some 
form of censure is possible this session. The 
Senators, cognizant of the tremendous popu- 
lar pressure for some action on McCartTHy, 
and hardly willing to face charges at home 
that the Flanders motion was killed by ad- 
journment, voted to act on the committee’s 
recommendation before the mid-August 
adjournment. 

The committee, which Vice President 
Nixon will appoint, however, can bring in a 
recommendation on the eve of adjournment 
for no action or postponement of action to 
the next session. Senate Majority Leader 
KNoWLAND and Minority Leader JOHNSON, 
who have joined hands on the maneuver to 
save McCarTHY, are apparently continuing 
on a rush-for-home stampede to get ap- 
proval of what amounts to no action. 
Whether they will succeed depends in targe 
measure on the response from those who are 
already being exhorted by electioneering 
candidates 

The very fact that the Senate was forced 
to schedule a debate on the Flanders motion 
and that the leaders of both parties have 
been unable so far to avoid action this ses- 
sion indicates the tremendous power of the 
anti-McCarthyism sentiment in the country. 
The Senate debate, despite the limited scope 
of the Flanders motion and the rush for ad- 


journment, has served to still turther expose - 


the Fascist and corrupt nature of Mc- 
Carthyism. 

Like a cornered beast, McCartHy was only 
able to resort to the usual grow] that served 
him so well in the past. He called the many 
Senators who voiced charges against him 
consummate liars and warned them they will 

ict themselves for perjury if they voice 
those charges before the Senate’s committee. 

The Senator’s bullying tactics were suc- 

1 on some occasions against some 

weak-kneed liberals or others without moral 
' self-respect, although McCartuy has been 
rebuffed by most honest witnesses. It now 
remains to be seen whether the whole Senate 
will be bullied successfully by the junior 
‘nator from Wisconsin. 
And we are still to hear from President 
hower on this most important question 
before Congress. The White House has been 
conspicuously silent while the storm rages 
and the administration’s leaders are steering 
toward a whitewash of McCartHy. The vot- 
ers will not absolve the administration of its 
full responsibility in this sordid business. 





lr 











CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The next few days will tell whether 
McCarTHyY can still blackmail the country. 
A shower of wires, letters, and calls will go a 
long way toward giving the Senators an indi- 
cation of the feelings at home. They should 
be told no adjournment until Senator 
McCartuy is severely censured, 


[From Political Affairs of May 1954] 
May Day, 1954: WHat Faces Us? 
VI. THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


In the past period the party and the left 
have played a more active role in the main- 
stream of the anti-McCarTtHy movement. 
They are learning to influence the program 
and to bolster the fighting capacity of the 
movement as loyal participants in the 
struggle. 

The campaign to build the circulation of 
the Daily Worker and the Worker and of 
the Morning Freiheit is an integral part of 
the fight against McCarthyism. It is an 
integral part of the effort to strengthen the 
role of the left in the coalition. The con- 
tinuous attack by McCartHy on the Daily 
Worker is proof of its vitality in the struggle. 
The Daily Worker is the best fighter against 
McCarthyism. 

The future struggle will be difficult and 
sharp. No one can predict its exact course 
or guarantee its outcome. The situation is 
fraught with great danger. At the same 
time, the advance of the anti-McCartHuy 
movement beyond expectations of 6 months 
or a year ago reveals the great opportunities 
for building a movement which can stop 
McCarthyism in time. 





The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cited Political Affairs as “an 
official Communist Party monthly theoretical 
organ * * * a magazine devoted to the the- 
ory and practice of Marxist Leninism.” 





[From the Worker, New York, N. Y. of 
October 3, 1954] 


* 
ACTION Now URGED ON MCC. CENSURE 





[From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 
4, 1954] 


Tue Bie Lie Tactic 


What has made McCarruy so powerful 
within the space of 5 years? What has he 
got? The answer is simple. He has in his 
hands the power of the big lie. What is 
that big lie? 

The big lie is that the United States of 
America faces a Communist menace both 
from the Socialist states, and from the Com- 
munist Party here in the United States of 
America. 

The big lie which McCartuy rides for all 
it is worth is that Communists—that is 
Americans with Marxist ideas on peace, de- 
mocracy, and socialism—are out to be spies. 

Once a country swallows this fake—as Nazi 
Germany swallowed it—it is sunk. It is 
ready to be taken over by Fascist conspirators 
who are laughing up their sleeves at their 
victims. 

There is no such thing as the Communist 
menace. 

This is what every thinking American must 
retort to the warmongers and hysteria 
makers who are out to seize control of these 
United States. 

There is such a thing as the social ideas of 
the Communists. 

There is such a thing as the antiwar, anti- 
depression activities of the Socialist-minded 
men and women who make up the Commu- 
nist movement. 

But there is absolutely no such thing as the 
conspiracy or the menace of which Fascist 
McCarthyism shrieks every day. 

The Communist menace and the spy men- 
ace is a fake. 

According to the FBI political boss, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, the Communist conspiracy is out 
to get the following things: 
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“Settlement of the Korea war; recall of all 
American GI’s from abroad; a five-power 
peace pact with China included; resumption 
of trade with the Communist countries; 
peal of Taft-Hartley law, as well as 
Smith and McCarran Acts.” 

Are these things bad for the United States? 

No. Millions of Americans already agree 
with most of them, especially with the ideas 
of world peace and putting an end to the 
cold war. 

McCarthyite fascism has never exposed a 
spy, as the conservative column 
Lipmann, notes. This is because 


re- 


the 





Walter 


he is not 


looking for spies at all but for Americans 
whose ideas are liberal, progressive, or 
Marxist. 


McCarthyism starts with the fraud about 
the aims of the Communists. Then it moves 
up and starts lying about Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. It calls them treason. 

McCarthyism calls the organization of the 
CIO a Communist plot. McCarthyism brands 
all peace as treason and appeasement. It is 
ready even to brand the FEisenhowers as 
traitors if the White House does not succeed 
in keeping war going in Asia. 

The one thing McCarthyism is most afraid 
of is peace and trade with China and the 
Soviet Union. But peace means trade and 
jobs—without slaughter of our boys. 

Some people say they oppose McCarthyite 
methods but favor its goals. 

But this is absurd; McCarthyism’s goal is 
police state and war. 

Can there be nice methods for getting 
fascism and war? 

McCarthyism’s goal is fascism, and so are 
its methods. 

The two cannot be separated. 

If the Communists are robbed of their 
democratic right to advocate their opinions, 
no one else has any freedom left. 

All you have to do to kill an idea—like job 
protection, or peace—is brand it “Commu- 
nist.” That will finish it, as long as Mc- 
Carthyite fascism is allowed to get away 
with its big lie. 

Communism is not the issue in the United 
States. The issue is jobs, peace, and demo- 
cratic liberty. 

Don’t be fooled any more by the fake of 
the Communist menace. The menace is 
McCarthyite police state and its war con- 
spiracies. 





[From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 
4, 1954] 

“INVESTIGATIONS OF SENATORS JOSEPH R. Mc- 
CARTHY AND WILLIAM BENTON PURSUANT TO 
SENATE RESOLUTION 187 AND SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 304 

“(Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration) 

“(U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1952)” 

This official Senate report on McCartHy’s 
shady finances was submitted in January 
1952. Neither the Senate nor the Depart- 
ment of Justice has acted on it. J. Edgar 
Hoover wo was supposed to investigate the 
charges uncovered by the Senate Committee 
instead praised McCARTHY. 


UNFIT FOR THE SENATE 
Inside: Four full pages on Senator Jor 
“Low-Blow” McCartTnuy, his record and what 
you can do about him. See pages 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 


WuaT You Can Do 

Here is what you can do to help America 
against McCarthyism. 

1. Tell your United States Senators that 
the probe of the Schine-Cohn-McCarthy 
scandal must be taken out of the McCartHy 
committee’s hands. The Senate itself must 
probe this McCartuy scandal. 
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2. Insist that the United States Senate re- 
pen the probe of McCartTuy’s weird financial 
leals which he refused to answer when Sen- 

ator Benton charged him with deceit. Tell 
this to your Senators. 

3. Refuse to let any Red scare tactic rob 
ur rights to say what you please 
about peace, East-West trade, union rights, 
y other social issue. Defend the rights 
of all Americans under the fifth amendment. 
They are your rights, too. 

4. Stand up for the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, Communists as well as non-Commu- 
I 
Dp 


you of 


or ar 


ists, to say what they think without fear of 
inishment for subversion or disloyalty. 

5. Urge the abolition of the viciously Un- 
American Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and all such groups, like the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security. 

6. Urge the repeal of all thought-control 
laws like the Smith Act, the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act, and the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

7. Urge the end of the cold war, and its 
replacement with a policy of peaceful nego- 
tiation, East-West trade, and the outlawing 
of all atomic and H-bomb war. 

8. McCarthyism hates peace. Every move 
to ease world tension is a blow against pro- 
war McCarthyism. Join with your neighbors 
in urging a peace policy in Washington, with 
reduced armaments, lower taxes, more 
schools, and a real antidepression program. 


i 


“McCarthyism has become the new religion 
of the modern day witch hunters. In their 
book you have to embrace McCarthyism or 
stand convicted of treason.”—-David Herman, 
president, local, APL Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union, March 1954. 


McCarRTHY, ANTI-NEGRO RACIST 


Senator McCartuy’s anti-Negro bias came 
out clearly in the disgraceful campaign he 
organized against Senator Tydings in Mary- 
land in 1950. 

At the direction of the McCartuy-picked 
campaign manager 75,000 pamphlets entitled 
“Back to Good Old Dixie” were distributed 
in Baltimore. The cover of the pamphlet 
showed four prominent Negro spokesmen of 
Baltimore quoting them as supporting Mc- 
CARTHY’s man against Tydings. 

The Senate committee which investigated 
the Tydings campaign found that the Mc- 
Carthyites had used the names and pictures 
of the Negro leaders without their knowl- 
edge. In an article by Charles R. Allen, in 
the Baltimore Afro-American, it is justly 
said: “Certainly such a device was nothing 
less than a byproduct of a twisted racist 
mentality.” 

The whole nation was shocked by Mc- 
CARTHY’s persecution of Mrs. Annie Lee 
Moss which brought about her suspension 
from her Army job. On Edward R. Murrow’s 
TV program Americans saw how McCarTHY 
and his stooge Cohn worked. They tried to 
destroy this Negro woman by the unsup- 
ported use of dirty FBI slander and gossip 
files and the words of perjured stoolpigeons 
like Mary Stalcup Markward. 

Senator McCartuy took special pains to 
eliminate from every overseas library any- 
thing written by Walter White of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and any book or publication 
which in any way supported the doctrine of 
racial equality. 

Among books which McCartny had 
burned was Gunner Myrdal’s scholarly work 
on the American Negro, An American 
Dilemma, 

The Baltimore Afro-American observed: 
“As far as Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY is con- 
cerned, all booKs expose America’s racial dis- 
crimination can be burned and the sooner 
the better.” 

Following McCarTuy’s dastardly attack on 
Mrs. Eslanda Robeson, the Afro-American 
wrote: 
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“The insidious purpose of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY’s latest junket into the darkened 
cave of the book-burners is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. His aim is to create the 
impression that authors who dare expose or 
protest American racial shortcomings are 
“following the Communist line and therefor 
what they write must be subversive. 


If you wish more information on Mc- 
Carthyism, or have any opinions you would 
like to express on this subject, please write 
to Sunday Worker, 35 East 12th Street, New 
York City, for the pamphlet, McCarthyism 
and the Big Lie, by Milton Howard, associate 
editor. We will be glad to send it to you 
iree. 


[From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 
4, 1954] 


UNFIT FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


If you are an average American, Joz Mc- 
CarTHy is your enemy. The United States 
Army papers showed that McCarTtHy and 
his stooge, Roy Cohn, tried to blackmail 
special privileges for their boy David Schine. 
The Army papers showed a gang of power- 
hungry operators using the racket of the 
Communist menace to gain dictatorial pow- 
er. They want to command America. Any- 
one who doesn’t obey them will be charged 
with being.a Communist or helping the 
Communists. ? 

America is waking up to this realiza- 
tion— 

McCarthyism is a conspiracy to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is conspiracy to destroy democracy and 
America’s chance for peace, under the mask 
of saving the country from communism. 

McCarTHy is unfit to sit in the United 
States Senate. The Army exposure in the 
McCarthy-Schine case proved that. Other 
vital facts prove it. 

For example: 

McCarrTHy is violating his oath as a Sena- 
tor by refusing to answer questions on the 
following: 

How did you bank $172,000 in cash in 4 
years when your salary was about $50,000? 

McCarTHy was charged by Senator Benton, 
of Connecticut, with deceit, trickery, and 
falsehood—but McCartnuy refused to answer 
on the witness stand. 

This makes him unfit to sit in the Senate. 

McCarRTHY Violated his oath when he re- 
fused to tell a Senate committee how come 
he took $10,000 from the Lustron Corp. as 
a fee when he was on the Banking Commit- 
tee which was handing out millions of Gov- 
ernment money to the bankrupt Lustron 
Corp.? (see p. 2). 

McCarTHy violated his oath when he re- 
fused an answer to the Senate committee’s 
question how come an agent of Pepsi-Cola 
Corp. guaranteed: his private loan of $25,000 
just when McCarruy was acting on sugar 
quotas that the Pepsi-Cola Corp. was inter- 
ested in? (see p. 2). 

McCartTHy is violating his oath to uphold 
the United States Constitution by his delib- 
erate plot to destroy the fifth amendment. 

The fifth amendment was put into the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers to pro- 
tect the innocent. They did not want 
America to repeat the crimes of the anti- 
Catholic Royalist, persecution of the 17th 
century. 

In the 17th century, star-chamber inquisi- 
tors hunting un-British activities insisted 
that Englishmen admit that they were Cath- 
Olics. 

If they refused to discuss their religion 
with the prosecuting witchhunters, their 
silence proved them guilty. . 

America wanted to end this tyranny over 
men’s minds. 

The fifth amendment gives every American 
the right to the sacred privacy of his religious 
or political views. 

McCartHy wants to destroy the fifth 
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amendment. He says that silence is euilt, 
Guilt of what? Of having religious, s ial, or 
political views different from his own. 
McCakTHY Calls all Americans who refyge 
to surrender to him their constitutional ripng 
to political and religious privacy fifth amen 
ment Communists, or spies. 
McCarthyism demands conformity 
prowar, labor-hating, anti-Semitic vie 
charges all others with treason. 
This makes McCarthyism itself tr« 
the United States. 
McCarTHy’s plot against the fifth amenq. 
ment and our democratic laws makes him 
unfit for the United States Senate. 
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PRESS QUOTES 


“The Wisconsin Senator has succeeded {pn 
creating a situation in which anyone who § 
doesn’t like him, anyone who doesn’t say 
what Mr. McCarTHy wants him to say any- 
one who is even mildly liberal, one might 
almost say anyone who is normally inteljj. 
gent and can read, is under suspicion.” (New 
York Times, February 1954.) 


“Dwight D. Eisenhower still is President 
under the Constitution but he is not in tu 
command of the Department of the Army 
today. Control of that vital element of our 
national defense system has passed in part 
at least from the White House to the un- 
scrupulous hands of Senator McCarTuy, No 
matter what he does, no matter what he 
says, no matter whom he attacks, the White 
House apparently will avoid a break with 
the wild man from Wisconsin.” (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, February 1954.) 


Wat Is McCartHyism? 


“McCarthyism is the corruption of truth, 
the abandonment of our historical devotion 
to fair play. It is the abandonment of the 
due process of law. It is the use of the big 
lie and the unfounded accusation against 
any citizen in the name of Americanism or 
security. It is the rise to power of the 
demagog who lives on untruth; it is the 
spread of fear and the destruction of faith in 
every level of our society. * * * 

“This horrible cancer is eating at the vitals 
of America and it can destroy the great edi- 
fice of freedom.” (Harry S. Truman, ex- 
President of the United States.) 

“McCartHy is our No. 1 Fascist.” (Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer, educator and writer, Feb- 
ruary 1954.) 

“He is a political hoodlum.” (Former 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward W. Bar- 
rett.) 

“McCarTnuy, if allowed to go unbridled, can 
also destroy freedom.” (Walter White, sec- 
retary, NAACP.) 

“The efforts of McCarthyites 
made to defame Negro leaders.” 
William Walls.) 

“A reign of mental terror has been un- 
loosed over our land * * * a whole great 
political party has been labeled as traitor- 
ous. Treason is the ultimate indictment 
against a man’s honor. And the Senator has 
applied this black term in effect to more 
than 27 million Americans who voted for the 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1952.” 
(Gov. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, March 
1954.) 

“His assault on the Army was a supreme 
test of the ability of men in high office to 
meet a threat which in other parts of th 
world has been fatal to liberty itself. 1! 
have failed to meet that test. When w!! 
occasion be presented again in terms so p! 
that virtually the whole people can s 
and understand its meaning.” (New Y 
Herald Tribune, February 1954.) 

“If we love our liberties and if we wish our 
children to live in a free world, we must re- 
pudiate and reject these political monsters 
and troglodytes who hate progress, who lust 
for power and trample into the earth indi- 
vual rights and;human dignity.” (The Ad- 
vance, national organ, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, CIO.) 
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American Cancer Society’s Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE WNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 


animous consent to have printed in 
Ihe Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 


ddress delivered by Mr. George E.. 


stringfellow, director at large and mem- 
or of the executive committee of the 
merican Cancer Society, before the an- 
hual meeting of the Florida Division, 
merican Cancer Society, Orlando, Fila., 


Dectober 10, 1954. 
There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’sS OBJECTIVES 


Address by George E. Stringfellow, director 
at large and member of executive com- 
mittee of the American Cancer Society; 
one of the founders and first president of 
the New Jersey division and long time 
business associate of the late Thomas Alva 
Edison, before the annual meeting of the 
Florida Division, American Cancer Society, 
at Orlando, Fla., October 10, 1954) 


Iam highly complimented to be asked to 
speak to this your annual meeting about the 
objectives of the American Cancer Society. 
Broadly speaking, our society has two: 

1, A long range objective to find the cause 
of cancer; and 

2. A short range objective to save thou- 

nds of lives annually that would otherwise 
be lost. 

Those are the two primary objectives of 
our society. No organization could have a 
more worthy purpose than ours. 

I should now like to outline the means by 
which we hope to achieve these two broad 
and basic objectives. 

Only through research can the cause of 
cancer be found and completely vanquished. 
Even before the final victory, research yields 
minor conquests—saves lives by developing 
new surgical techniques and new triumphs 
of diagnosis. All research is costly, and 
fundamental research, such as this war 
against cancer requires, is especially costly. 


May I give you an example of the cost of 
Tesearch. The Manhattan project involved 
the expenditure of two thousand million dol- 
lars to develop the atomic bomb, notwith- 
standing the fact that scientists possessed 
the necessary fundamental knowledge before 
the project was started. 


The cancer project poses greater difficul- 
ties than the atomic bomb for the simple 
Teason that the scientists do not possess all 
the necessary fundamental knowledge with 
which to find the cause of cancer. While 
success and even the approximate date and 
cost of success were a matter of virtual cer- 
tainty at the outset of the bomb | project, 
both the date and the cost of success in 
conquering cancer are matters of the widest 
Speculation. Even the eventual outcome is 
§ matter of faith, but we do have the faith. 
If faith will move mountains, faith supported 
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by intelligent effort and well financed, will 
certainly find the cause of cancer. Our faith 
in our ability to attain ultimately our objec- 
tives is not without tangible encouragement. 
The electronic microscope has so enormously 
enlarged enlargement that a small portion 
of the surface of a single human cell is now 
blown_up to cover a screen 10 inches by 10 
inches. For the first time man can say of a 
single human cell—not merely of a segment 
of human tissue—‘This is a normal cell” 
or “that is a cell that has gone wild.” 

Organic substances have already been 
found for which both types of cell have a 
hunger and which are more noxious to the 
malignant cell than to the normal cell. 

The profound mystery is not so much why 
some cells fail to do the complicated things 
that are expected of them, but the mystery 
is how any of them know enough to obey the 
command to stop growing when, for example, 
they have reached the end of their useful- 
ness. The mystery is really the mystery of 
normal disciplined growth. When we solve 
the puzzle of undisciplined growth, we will 
have solved the problem of cancer and we 
will soon have it under control. 

Those things are for*the research men 
to worry about. Our job is to raise the 
money. So, we organize and raise money for 
cancer research, devoting a substantial part 
of it to our long-range objective, winning 
encouraging minor skirmishes as we advance. 

During the 6 years ending August 31, 1954, 
our society raised $2,513,806, and here is how 
it was spent: 

Percent 
Pd cticnin ech amdnns i eamamdien 28. 
Education 
Service to cancer patients 
Administration 
Fund raising 


Our society is the first national voluntary 
organization to publish combined statements 
providing a complete accounting of the 
financial activities of the entire society— 
national headquarters and the chartefed di- 
visions. One of the reasons we command 
the respect and confidence of the people to 
the extent we do is that ever since its incep- 
tion the cancer society has conducted its 
affairs in a gold fish bowl, as it should. 
These funds given to us with which to fight 
cancer are looked upon by us as sacred funds 
and every penny must be intelligently spent 
and clearly and honestly reported to the 
public. 

That brings me to our second primary 
objective which is a short-range objective— 
saving lives today by timely warning. In 
other words: our education program—and 
that costs money, too. 

It is believed that most cancer is curable 
through surgery, X-ray, or a combination of 
those means, provided, first, that it is dis- 
covered in time; and, second, that it is 
treated in time. With our present knowl- 
edge it is not possible to discover every 
single cancer at the curable stage. But 
methods of diagnosing, which means dis- 
covery, are improving each year and a sub- 
stantial percentage of cancers can, with our 
present knowledge, be discovered in time to 
effect a permanent cure, if measures be taken 
promptly. That is where the American Can- 
cer Society comes in. That is its second 
primary objective. This is an objective on 
which we can and do show immediate re- 
sults. We are saving lives, thousands of 
lives annually, that would otherwise be lost. 


Even a person who is fully aware of the 
seven danger signals can have his life saved 
by being reminded of those signals. He may 
be blissfully unaware that he is one of the 
unfortunates who is doomed unless he inves- 
tigates and acts promptly. 

There are about 160 million people in the 
United States. More than 32 million of 
them, under present conditions, will develop 
cancer—in other words 1 in 5 will likely be a 
cancer victim. One-third need not die. We 
can save them by a mere reminder and we 
have done so in innumerable cases and many 
of these cases have been reported to us by 
physicians and potential cancer victims. 

May I quote a couple of typical cases. “‘My 
patient,”” one doctor tells us. “came to my 
office with a small breast lump that would 
not have been discovered until it was too 
late, if she had not witnessed one of your 
society’s educational films.” 

A wife tells us, “You saved my husband’s 
life when your solicitor came around with 
the seven danger signals. He was seemingly 
in perfect health but he recognized danger 
signal No. 7 before it was too late. He went 
to the doctor and had a successful opera- 
tion in the nick of time. He is now one of 
your biggest boosters.” 

And so the lifesaving story repeats itself. 
By early diagnosis and treatment, about one- 
third of the 230,000 cancer victims of last 
year could have been saved. By our efforts 
we can save about 75,000 lives this year. 

Perhaps I can save the life of some human 
being in this audience, perhaps someone 
who already knows the seven danger signais 
but needs to be reminded. Here they are: 

1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. Any painless lump or thickness, espe- 
cially in the breast, lip, or tongue. 

3. Bleeding from any natural body open- 
ing. 

4. Progressive change in the color or size 
of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 

5. Persistent indigestion. 

6. Persistent hoarseness, unexplained 
cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 

We of the cancer society are engaged in a 
noble cause and as we work intelligently 
together we save lives by the thousands. We 
alleviate suffering as we approach, through 
research, the day when cancer will be no 
more. That is our objective. Let us pull 
together and attain it. 


The Case of John P. Davies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the gentleman who now heads 
the State Department, after being re- 
tired from the Senate by the people of 
the State of New York, discharged Mr. 
John P. Davies, a career Foreign Service 
official with some 23 years of service in 
the Government, 
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In last Sunday’s Washington Star, 
there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Disgraceful,’” which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

In last Sunday’s Washington Post 
there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Thrown to the Wolves,” which I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of 

November 7, 1954] 
DISGRACEFUL 

In a thoroughly admirable statement, For- 
eign Service Officer John Paton Davies, Jr., 
has said that he will not contest his dismissal 
as a security risk, and that he must be con- 
tent “to let history be my judge.” 

The Star thinks, however, that a con- 
temporary judgment is in order. And that 
judgment is that the dismissal of Mr. Davies, 
coming after 23 years of service and 9 in- 
vestigations, is a disgraceful result of a 
shameful procedure. 

Since this lamentable case at last is closed, 
there is little to be gained by a detailed re- 
view. But there is one point which ought 
to be made, since its significance lies more 
in the future than in the past. 

Mr. Davies had been cleared and cleared 
and cleared again. He had been absolved 
of dislovalty, of Communist sympathies, and 
an attempt to build a perjury case against 
him had collapsed. Then, on May 27, 1953, 
the rules of the game were changed. No 
doubt this was done with the best of inten- 
tions. But the harsh fact is that a new Ex- 
ecutive order bearing on security risks went 
into effect. New and different tests of suit- 
ability for Government employees were laid 
down. And under this change in the rules, 
a ninth investigation of Mr. Davies was 
launched. Now, on the same facts on which 
he had been cleared before, he is found to 
be disqualified, There was no new evidence— 
just a finding, under new rules, that the 
things which had not disqualified him in 
the past would disqualify him in the future. 

The Star does not believe for a moment 
that malice entered into the adverse finding 
by the hearing board and Secretary Dulles. 
They were victims of the system, no less than 
Mr. Davies. But it must be said that the 
system is permeated with injustice. 

It was the kind of result reached in the 
Davies case which Dr. John Von Neumann, 
recently appointed to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had in mind when he testified 
last summer before a congressional commit- 
tee. He said that the uncertainty and ap- 
prehension which result from changes in the 
rules constitute the most dangerous aspect 
of our security system. Pointing out that 
the need for security procedures is going to 
be with us for a long time, Dr. Von Neumann 
declared: “I think it ought to be possible 
to have legislation which defines quite rigidly 
* * * what the criteria of security are, under 
what conditions past behavior before the 
enactment of these laws will be evaluated 
[criteria] which set the relationship to the 
principle of not passing ex post facto laws 
and of avoiding double jeopardy.” 

Certainly the wretched outcome of the 
John Paton Davies case is a most persuasive 
endorsement of these views. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of November 7, 1954] 


THROWN TO THE WOLVES 


Without a full review of matters which are 
still kept secret, it is impossible to know pre- 
cisely what led Secretary Dulles to fire John 
P. Davies. It is possible, however, to assess 
some of the tragic consequences of this 
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brutal and summary end to a diplomatic 
career of 23 years. Like the Oppenheimer 
decision, the effect is to proclaim a rigid con- 
formity, and to cast into the severest doubt 
the criteria by which, discretion is judged 
these days. 

Mr. Davies had been investigated and 
cleared eight times previously. His dismissal 
on the ninth go-round—in the face of testi- 
monials by the Lighest career men in the 
Service as to his great discretion, integrity, 
and competence—leaves the indelible impres- 
sion that his detractors were permitted to 
keep sniping until they got him. The se- 
curity board specifically recognized his right 
to report as his conscience dictated, but it 
damned him for making known “his dissent 
from established policy outside of privileged 
boundaries.” The clear implication is that 
Foreign Service officers had better not have 
outside friends and that they had better keep 
their opinions, when they have any, to 
themselves. 

The Davies case was widely regarded as 
the touchstone of Secretary Dulles’ attitude 
toward the Foreign Service and the inroads 
made upon it, particularly over China policy. 
No matter how much Mr. Dulles may seek 
to reassure the Foreign Service, officers hence- 
forth have been warned. Only a few days 
ago President Eisenhower sought to impress 
upon State Department employes “the glori- 
ous opportunity ahead of us” and the need 
for “the highest morale based firmly in its 
own convictions as to the importance of its 
work.” To many employees the dismissal of 
Mr. Davies will make mincemeat of these fine 
words. 

Finally, the decision will be regarded as a 
sacrifice on the altar of McCarthyism, since 
McCartHy demanded Davies’ scalp when he 
declared open war on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. This gift of a new club to Mc- 
CarTHuY is the more dumfounding and shame- 
ful on the eve of the censure vote, and it is a 
melancholy demonstration that the effect of 
the ism lives on after the man is on the run. 
Something is terribly wrong with the kind of 
security Judgments that make it progressive- 
ly more impossible for men of originality 
and brilliance to serve their country. 


The Behind-Scenes Struggle Over Yalta 
Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Behind-Scenes Struggle 
Over Yalta Papers,” published in News- 
week for November 1, 1954. This follows 
up the request made on the floor of the 
Senate by several Members of this body 
for a full publication of the facts with 
regard to the Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Teheran Conferences. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BEHIND-ScENES STRUGGLE OVER 
YALTA PaPErs 

Probably the most controversial story be- 
hind the scenes today in Washington centers 
on the Yalta documents—the official papers 
bearing on the fateful 1945 meeting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 


Nove? hey ie 


Many Republicans feel the pub! 
these papers would enhance thei: 
in next week’s election. Other so 
the documents contain nothing n¢ 

As matters stand now, the St 
ment has been working on the Y 
for a year and publication has |. 
poned until December. 

Here is a report on the struggle 
timing of publication, excerpts fro: 
the important documents, and ex les 
material that may be deleted from the 
record: 

In March 1950 G. Bernard Noble, t! 
now, Chief of the Division of 
Policy Research, sent a memorandum 
then Secretary of State, Dean s 
Noble advised against publication 
Yalta documents on the ground t 
would embarrass officials of the Demo. 
administration and would lead t 
for publication of the minutes of 
ferences. 

This memorandum foreshadowed the par. 
tisan debate which has since developed oye 
the Yalta record. The Democrats in gener 
seem to have opposed publication 
to have insisted on highly selective publicg. 
tion as was ordered in the case of the Ching 
white paper. For example, Representatiy 
JOHN J. Rooney, of New York, has fough 
against the appropriation of funds for the 
publication of historical documents. Roony 
is ranking minority member of the Subcom. 
mittee on Appropriations, which deals with 
the State, Commerce, and Justice Depart. 
ments. (A Democratic victory next wee 
would make Rooney chairman of the sub 
comr-ittee.) 

Many felt that with the Republican vio 
tory this work would be speeded. In My 
1953 the State Department informed th 
Senate that all papers on wartime confer. 
ences among the heads of state would h 
ready for publication’ by June 30, 1954 
Nonetheless, work on the Yalta papers js 
about 6 months behind. The papers on the 
Cairo and Potsdam Conferences—some 
them more explosive than anything con 
tained in the Yalta collection—have nt 
even been set up in galley proofs. 

From time to time no less than eight of 
the most important Republican Senatos 
have pressed for speedy publication of th 
Yalta documents—all to no avail. One re 
son for the slowness of the work seems t 
be continued reluctance at the working level 
within the State Department itself to pub 
lication of the documents. Many Republi 
cans attribute this delaying action to officials 
brought in during the Truman administr 
tion and retained in the Department. 

For example, the Assistant Secretary fo 
European Affairs, Livingston Merchant, sent 
@ memorandum to John Foster Dulles just 
before the Secretary’s departure for the 
Manila conference last month. Merchali 
objected in general to publication of the 
Yalta documents and cited a number of spe 
cific items he thought should be deleted 2 
any event. 

Dulles took the galley proofs with him t 
Manila. The Secretary then ruled agails 
Merchant but apparently decided to hold wp 
publication of the documents until after the 
November elections. Dulles also overruled 
Mer¢éhant in general on the specific deletion 
he had recommended. The Secretary's ruling 
is now being interpreted on the working 
level. Did he mean that none of the dele 
tions were to be allowed or were the depalt 
mental officers to use their own judgmeti 
in general? 

State Department officers can give as olf 
reason for the delay the difficulty in clearil 
and obtaining documents. Literally doz 
of officials must pass on the papers and hut 
dreds have seen them. A great many pape 
also are being cleared with the British Gor 
ernment. Another complication lies in S 
fact that the experts who preside over wt 
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ret codes subject to the release within less 
, 10 years of material that has been 
sranstnitted by code. 
“There are many individually held records 
that iid be of value in supplementing the 
«ial records now in possession of the State 
sartment. Gov. James Byrnes, of South 
has the stenographic notes he took 
he conference as special adviser to the 
ident. These notes are sometimes fuller 
the official transcript. The widow of 
te Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
Jr.. has so far declined to make avail- 
. all the documents contained in the 36 
» cases amassed by her husband. 


DARK CORNERS 


‘ials claim that the Yalta documents 
contain no surprises; that everything of sig- 
nificance has long since appeared in the nu- 
merous books written about the conference. 
Others who have seen the documents, how- 
ever, say that the cumulative effect consti- 
devastating indictment of the Amer- 

















tutes a 
ican diplomacy of the time and that the full 
official accounts reveal important details in- 
dividuals have chosen to conceal or skim 
over. 

Whatever the argument, the official ac- 


counts do let the light into a good many dark 
corners of history. Some of the more star- 
tling examples: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1945 

This was the decisive day of the confer- 
ence—the day Roosevelt promised Stalin the 
Japanese territories of the Kurile Islands and 
southern Sakhalin, plus concessions in 
China, such as joint operation of the Man- 
churian railways and a long-term lease on 
Port Arthur. Proposals to this effect had 
been discussed at a meeting on February’ 8 of 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Averell Harriman, then 
United States Ambassador to Moscow. The 
United States at that time put forward a pro- 
gram outlined in a number of points. One 
of these—the third point—was a United 
States proposal to get Chiang Kai-shek to 
agree to the concessions that would have to 
be made by China. Molotov complained that 
Stalin didn’t understand this. Therefore, a 
meeting was arranged on February 10 be- 
tween the marshal and the President 
(Churchill was not present). The result was 
Roosevelt’s undertaking to obtain Chiang’s 
consent to the concessions. 

Defenders of American policy at this time 
point to the wartime atmosphere of friendli- 
ness toward Russia and the demands by the 
military for Soviet entrance into the war 
against Japan at almost any price. Critics, 
on the other hand, point out that the United 
States had been dickering for some time with 
the Russians on Soviet materiel needs for a 
Far Eastern campaign—an indication, ac- 
cording to these critics, that Stalin would 
enter the war regardless of concessions. The 
critics also cite a British document showing 
that Stettinius had been told before the con- 
ference that no concessions would be neces- 
sary to bring Russia into the Far Eastern 
war, 

HISS’ ROLE 

Although the documents dealing with the 
actual meeting itself contain little of more 
than routine interest so far as Alger Hiss is 
concerned, an unpublished diary kept by 


Stett ‘nlus—part of the Yalta papers although 
the section dealing with the conference is 
missing—does seem to dispose of the claim 


that Roosevelt didn’t even know Hiss before 
Yalta. After a visit to the White House, 


Stettinius records that the President was 
vague as to the make-up of the American 
delegation but that the one person “he” was 


sure had to be included was Hiss. The “he” 
in question might have been either Secretary 
Stettinius or President Roosevelt. But ap- 
parently Hiss was discussed by the two men. 
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HURLEY’S MESSAGE 


Before the Yalta conference Gen. Patrick 
Hurley, Roosevelt’s personal representative 
in China, sent the President an eyes-only 
telegram as guidance for Yalta. This tele- 
gram was omitted in the China white paper 
but it is now part of the Yalta documents. 
In his book I Was There, Adm. William D. 
Leahy gives a paraphrase of this telegram 
without actually saying it was the one that 
Hurley had addressed to the President. 
Leahy tells how in this telegram Hurley re- 
ported that negotiations to bring the Com- 
munists and Chiang Kai-shek together were 
endangered because of “an attempt by some 
officers of General Wedemeyer’s command (in 
Wedemeyer’s absence according to the Hur- 
ley message) to bypass Chiang’s National 
Government and deal directly with Washing- 
ton.” The Hurley telegram in effect re- 
ported, Admiral Leahy’s book went on, “that 
these officers had formulated a plan to put 
American paratroopers in the Communist- 
held area. These paratroopers were to be 
used in leading Communist bands in guer- 
rilla warfare. American supplies were to be 
furnished directly to the Communists and 
the dissident troops would be placed under 
command of an American officer. If the 
Communists could succeed: in making such 
an arrangement with the United States 
Army, it would be futile for us to try to save 
Chiang’s National Government. 

“Hurley understood that his directive was 
to support the National Government and 
sustain the leadership of Chiang. He had 
some inkling of this plot to bypass the Gen- 
eralissimo, but it did not become clear to 
him until General Wedemeyer was asked to 
secure passage to Washington for Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai, the top Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, for conferences with the 
President.” 

THE RED PENCIL 


The galley proofs of the Yalta documents— 
more than a dozen are circulating at top 
Government levels—are splashed with red 
pencil marks. These are suggestions for 
deletions, along the following lines: 

Prime Minister Churchill has been con- 
sulted as to the publication of the Yalta doc- 
uments, but he has asked for practically no 
deletions in matters concerning him. The 
ones he did request concerned remarks about 
personalities, both British and foreign. 

In the margin of one galley proof, Walter 
Bedell Smith, former Under Secretary of 
State wrote, “Delete this. It is not pertinent 
history.” Smith’s reference was to a remark 
made by Roosevelt during the plenary meet- 
ing of February 10. This remark was a pre- 
sumably jocular reply to a question by Stalin 
as to whether the President intended to 
make any concessions to King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. According to the record. “The 
President replied that there was only one 
concession he thought he might offer and 
that was to give him [Ibn Saud] the 6 mil- 
lion Jews in the United States.” 

The British have asked for the deletion of 
matters pertaining to the functioning of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff during the war. 
The inference: Such information might be 
of considerable value to the Soviet Union 
in estimating how the Anglo-American al- 
liance would operate during a future conflict. 

The Pentagon has probably requested more 
deletions than any other source. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff appear unusually sensitive 
about the suggestion of a land corridor to 
Berlin. 

A reference to a report that Harriman had 
cleared the Yalta declaration with Generals 
Marshall and Kuter and Admiral King is 
scheduled to be deleted—for no very ap- 
parent reason. 

Another almost certain deletion will be 
made from Stettinius’ rough notes on various 
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matters. This is a mention of a recom- 
mendation that Joseph Lash—Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s protégé—in addition to Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard, be recommended 
as members of the United States delegation 
to the Yalta Conference. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
ther2of as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shail prescribe the terms and 
conditicns under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








‘Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before 95th Annual Ses- 
sion of American Dental Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I made last night at Miami, Fla., before 
the 95th annual session of the American 
Dental Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairnran, members and guests of the 
American Dental Association, there are cer~ 
tain basic facts which we dare not ignore. 
Since the year 1945, which saw the end of 
World War II in Europe and in Asia, inter- 
national communism has made great strides. 
In January of that year there were less than 
200 million people behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. Today, 9 years later, there 
are over 800 million. 

Peace with honor is and should be the 
policy of the American people. This is cer- 
tainly far different from a policy of “peace at 
any price.”’ Unless this is thoroughly under- 
stood, we could be lured into a sense of false 
security by the words of the men in the 
Kremlin which do not conform to their ac- 
tions or their policies. 

If we pointed to our ultimate ideal of 
relationships between nations we would call 
attention to the situation along the United 
States Canadian boundary where there is no 
fort or military post for border defense. 

Where there are two civilized and peace- 
loving nations interested in human freedom 
and in preserving the peace of the world 
there can be such a relationship. 

But if we are prudent we must recognize 
that all nations in the world are not in such 
& category. Like those who gave us our 
freedonr and developed the West we shou'd 
continue to hope and pray for peace but 
keep our powder dry. 

We and the free world must not be para- 
lyzed while nation after nation in Asia and 
in Furope is brought behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. In such an event we might 
find ourselves as an isolated island of free- 
dom in an otherwise totalitarian world. 

Under such conditions, though the diffi- 
culties would be great, we might exist as sort 
of @ continental Dien Bien Phu. However, 
we would not be able to maintain the same 
Political or economic system which has en- 
abled this country of ours to grow from a 
small colony of 3 million on the Atlantic sea- 

d to a world power of 162 million, the 
Most productive industrially and agricultur- 
ally the world has ever known. : 

The doctrine of peaceful coexistence is be- 
ing advanced by the men in the Kremlin, by 

the neutralist nations which do not desire to 
sides as between freedom and slavery, 
aid by some of. our people who have not 
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necessarily followed the full implications of 
what the Communists mean by “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

Their basic policy is and has been that 
they would permit a nation to peacefully co- 
exist for such a time as suited the Kremlin’s 
convenience and until they could either be 
subverted by communism from within or 
taken over by Communist aggression from 
without. 

You can coexist with a tiger in his cage 
right after the beast has had a full meal and 
has a need to digest it, but once the tiger is 
hungry, the individual in the cage becomes 
the obvious next meal. Right now the Com- 
munist tiger is digesting a very full meal in 
Indochina. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
communism is the most brutal, Godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. As a 
temporary expedient they may change their 
day-to-day tactics, but their long-term 
strategy remains the same under Malenkov 
as it was under Lenin and Stalin. That 
strategy is that communism will dominate 
the world, and free institutions and enter- 
prise as we know them will be destroyed. 

Those who lose sight of this basic fact 
endanger the freedom of this Republic and 
the hope of having a free world of free men. 
You could, of course, always buy temporary 
respite by a policy of appeasement, but the 
world should have learned at the time of 
Munich that the road to appeasement is not 
the road to peace. It is only surrender on 
the installment plan. 

Lincoln in his time pointed out that this 
Nation could not continue half slave and 
half free. In our time it is doubtful that 
the world can long continue half slave and 
half free when the record is clear that the 
ultimate objective of communism remains 
the destruction of human freedom every- 
where. 

The United Nations Charter in article 1, 
section 1, states that the purposes of the 
United Nations are: “To maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, and to that end: 
To take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or set- 
tlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” ‘ 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
was a charter member of the United Nations 
and subscribed to the Charter, the repre- 
sentative of that government admitted that 
the Soviet Union had given both material 
and mora! support to the Chinese and North 
Korean Communist aggressors in Korea. 
Those nations acted in violation of the 
resolutions of the United Nations and made 
war upon the United Nations and its mem- 
bers which were helping to resist the aggres- 
sion pursuant to the resolution and were 
assisting the victim, the Republic of Korea. 
If there had been any real fortitude shown, 
on this basis alone, the Soviet Union should 
have been expelled from the United Nations. 
Now we find the Kremlin spokesmen using 
the United Nations as a forum to have this 
country declared an aggressor because we 
have been unwilling to see the nine and 
one-half people of the Republic of China 
on Formosa sold down the river into Com- 
munist slavery. 


On the day the men in the Kremlin cele- 
brated their 37th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution and Mr. Malenkov is reported 
to have sent word that the Soviet Union 
wants to be friends with America, their MIG 
planes had already shot down another plane 
belonging to the United States Armed Forces 
with the loss of one more’ American. This 
plane like the others was where it had every 
right to be. 

I have always felt that when we asked 
Americans wearing their country’s uniform 
to carry out assignments for this Govern- 
ment, they are entitled to the full protection 
of the Government and the people of this 
country who send them there. 

On September 5, just 2 months ago, an- 
other American plane was shot down. On 
September 5 I sent the following wire to 
President Eisenhower: 

“Just another note from our State Depart- 
ment to the Kremlin hierarchy will not im- 
press these uncivilized rulers nor the Rus- 
sian people, who were the first victims of 
Communist tyranny, that this new attack 
upon an American plane confirms Commu- 
nist arrogance and aggressiveness to a point 
where the breaking of diplomatic relations 
is justified. I strongly urge that the Soviet 
Ambassador and his staff be sent home 
which will at least eliminate one center of 
Communist espionage in the United States. 
Our own Ambassador should be recalled from 
Moscow as notice to the Russian people that 
so long as the present Communist dictator- 
ship rules them their country can no longer 
be treated as a member of the family of 
peace-loving nations of the world or en- 
titled to the respect of the free nations.” 


Though the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which has the primary responsi- 
bility for our foreign policy, did not, for 
reasons which they believe valid, agree with 
this point of view, I respectfully do not con- 
cur in the decision. I think this audience 
may be interested in some extracts from one 
of our servicemen who was then situated in 
Japan. 

“SEPTEMBER 9, 1954. 

“Dear SENATOR: It is requested that you 
keep this letter confidential until about the 
Ist of October, at which time I will be 
off duty. 

“Your recent suggestion that we sever dip- 
lor. 2tic relations with Russia makes me in- 
deed proud that you represent us. * * * 


“Next Saturday we hold memorial services 
here at Atsugi for Lieutenant Reed, our navi- 
gator, who never got out of the plane that 
the Communists pulled their sneak attack 
upon. It was a sneak attack for two rea- 
sons: One was that it was a type of Neptune 
that had one-third the armament the others 
carry. The other reason was that tracers 
were going by before anyone knew their 
whereabouts. One plane was below, another 
above. * * * Again let me express my ap- 
preciation for your intelligent thinking on 
the Russian subject. It is hard to serve 
knowing one has no backing.” 

There are some people who have mis- 
takenly believed that the breaking of rela- 
tions would necessarily be a prelude to 
conflict. 

It is my personal belief that such action 
would only restore the situation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States to pre- 
cisely the same position it was under Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover. 
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To be sure, we would lose a limited value 
of having an Ambassador at Moscow, but the 
Soviet Union would lose a much greater ad- 
vantage of having their embassy and consu- 
lates in this country where they serve as 
centers of espionage and where their repre- 
sentatives have always had much more free- 
dom of travel in our country than our diplo- 
matic staff has had in the Soviet Union. 

It would also clearly indicate to the people 
of Russia, who were the first victims of Com- 
munist tyranny, that the Communist hier- 
archy of lawless, godless men no longer was 
entitled to recognition in at least this free 
nation of the world. It would serve the same 
purpose among the satellite nations, who 
through no fault of their own have been the 
victims of Communist aggression. 

Since April 1, 1950, we have now had our 
ninth plane attacked and our sixth plane 
shot down. After each incident we have 
sent a note and made demands, none of 
which have been complied with, and all of 
our notes have been rejected or ignored. 

I do not believe we either maintain our 
own self-respect or gain theirs under such 
conditions 

The action of Ambassador Lodge and the 
American delegation at the United Nations 
in refusing to attend the Soviet’s birthday 
celebration is to be commended. I am 
deeply shocked that Ambassador Bohien did 
not follow the same course at Moscow. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the Ameri- 
can people will be far more interested in 
how the men in the Kremlin are to be effec- 
tively censured by our Government to pre- 
vent further attacks on our aircraft than 
they will be on a censure of one Member of 
the Senate. 

The lives of Americans are involved in the 
former which to me has priority over any 
other business important or routine. 

The United Nations, which came into be- 
ing with the hopes and the prayers of free 
people everywhere that this organization 
might be able to help establish a system of 
international law and order that would pre- 
serve the peace of the world for ourselves 
and our children, has been seriously chal- 
lenged by the aggressive forces of commu- 
nism and only a minority of the members 
responded to resist that aggression. 

In the entire period of the Korean war, 
out of the 60 members of the United Nations, 
only 17 of them contributed a single soldier, 
sailor, or airman to the resistance of aggres- 
sion in Korea. Outside of the United States 
the other 16 contributed a total force of only 
45,000. The United States of America alone 
contributed more than 450,000 at one time, 
and we rotated more than a million men 
through Korea during the 3-year period of 
the Korean war. 

The Republic of Korea, which was the 
victim of Communist aggression, contrib- 
uted more than 600,000 and suffered heavy 
casualties both among its military and 
civilian population. 

This means that all the other members of 
the United Nations supplied only 10 percent 
of the forces made available by that organ- 
ization for the resistance of aggression and 
less than 5 percent of the forces made avail- 
able by the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea alone. 

No reasonable person, in or out of the 
United Nations, can claim that this is an 
effective collective security system in action. 
It may be unpleasant at times to face reali- 
ties, but the record cannot be disputed that 
insofar as the United Nations is concerned 
in the Korean conflict their resolutions were 
not backed by effective force and the multi- 
plicity of counsel and the veto exercised by 
our associates seriously handicapped our 
commanders in the field and prevented any- 
thing but a stalemated finish to this first 
overt aggression to challenge the peace of 
the world. 

When World War II ended this Nation 
stood preeminent in military power and we 
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commanded the respect of our allies, the 
neutrals and our enemies as well. We had 
the largest Air Force and Navy the world had 
ever known and while our ground force was 
not the largest it was probably the greatest 
fighting machine that had existed up until 
that time. We also were the exclusive pos- 
sessor of the atomic weapon. 

If there was ever a time when it might 
have been feasible to sit down and negotiate 
a peace with honor with the Soviet Union 
that would not have been at the expense of 
small nations and would not have resulted in 
the enslavement of once-free people, that 
was the time. 

Yet, by a series of agreements at Yalta, 
Tehran and Potsdam, the foundation was 
laid for events which have resulted in Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, continental China, and North Korea 
passing into the Communist orbit. 

One of the great mistakes made in the 
governments of the world was that too little 
attention was paid to the writings of Adolf 
Hitler in Mein Kampf. In those writings he 
spelled out the course of events he ultimately 
followed after he had come to power. Be- 
cause of divided counsel, procrastination, 
paralysis caused by fear or appeasement the 
world was drawn into World War II. 

Many competent historians and observers 
today believe that had the League of Na- 
tions and the free world taken effective steps 
to block the Japanese move into Manchu- 
ria, to stand firm against Mussolini’s ag- 
gression against Ethiopia, to resist Hitler’s 
march into the Rhine made in violation of 
the Versailles Treaty, to have been willing 
to uphold Austria when she became the first 
victim of Hitler’s aggression or to have been 
prepared to resist the appeasement at Mu- 
nich we might have been saved “the blood, 
the sweat, and tears” of World War II, but 
these were opportunities lost never to be 
regained. 

We must refrain from being oversold on 
any panacea. From 1945 until the out- 
break of the Korean war in June of 1950 
the American people had been oversold on 
the United Nations. Many had come to 
naively believe that since the Soviet Union 
was a member of that organization it was 
pledged to support its charter and would 
abide by its actions. We found that merely 
passing a resolution in the United Nations 
did not stop the ruthless aggression of either 
North Korea or the Chinese Communists. 
The record ts clear by the statements of the 
Soviet’s United Nations representative who 
told the other members of the United Na- 
tions to their faces that the Soviet Union had 
supplied the arms and ammunition and had 
given moral support to the aggressor and 
defied them to do anything about it. There 
Was never a clearer cut case warranting ex- 
pulsion for a violation of the terms of the 
charter. This was the time that action 
should hate been taken. Another oppor- 
tunity was lost. 

To somewhat of a similar extent over a 
period of 3 years we placed too much reli- 
ance upon the concept of a European de- 
fense command under the North Atlantic 
Alliance. This concept which was advanced 
by France was repudiated by the nation 
which had fathered it. An effective alter- 
native had to be found in order that a free 
Western Germany could be brought into the 
defense of Western Europe. Without West- 
ern Germany’s contribution it is highly du- 
bious that there can be an adequate defense 
in the event the Soviet forces start moving 
across the Elbe. This loss of 3 years due 
to the procrastination of France has been 
a@ severe blow to the defense of Europe. 

At Geneva the Communist world won an- 
other victory. The defeat of the French and 
associate forces in Vietnam resulted in the 
loss of the entire Tonkin Delta, one of the 
great rice bowls of the world and some 10 
million free people in north Vietnam. A 
chain reaction has been created. This addi- 
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tional Communist victory added to ¢ 
mate in Korea and the Commu te 
over of China on the continent may 
it difficult to prevent additional 
aggression. 

Recently at Manila, in order + 
counterbalance to these Communist 
cesses a southeast Asian pact y ente 
into. It is a step in the right direction 
in and of itself without implementatio 
will not prevent further Communist « 
cesses. 

Three nations were eliminated w} 
port would be necessary for effective ; 
ance to communism in that area h 
The Republic of Korea has an armed 
of approximately 600,000, and t 
of China, now on Formosa, has about 500,099 
These two small nations alone with 1,100, 
in their armed forces have several times the 
number of men in their army, navy 
force than do the combined forces of all the 
rest of the nations situated in southeas 
Asia including Australia and New Zealang 
In addition, Japan with her 80 million jp. 
dustrious people, but with a very smal! de. 
fense force, is also excluded from the Manila 
pact. These exclusions under the circum. 
stances hardly seem realistic to me. 

For 30 years the Far East has been 
major objective of the Soviet Union ang 
international communism. It was best ex. 
pressed by Lenin when he said that “the 
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road to Paris is through Peking.” Many 
years later Stalin said that “with Japan the 
Soviet Union would be invincible.” It is my 


firm belief that the long-term Soviet strategy 
is to first consolidate its position in Asis 
and then to be prepared to turn with the 
overwhelming strength of manpower and re 
sources against the West. 

Even among a few of the nations we have 
assisted with military and economic aid 
there has been a growing neutralism. This 
has been an inevitable result of Communist 
military and diplomatic victories which has 
led to the paralysis that has seized som 
of our allies. It was their fear of the Soviet 
Union and the possible Chinese Communist 
reactions against Hong Kong and southeast 
Asia that led to the veto of the recom- 
mendations of our military commanders, 
MacArthur, Van Fleet, and Clark. 

In making our reappraisal we have a right 
to ask ourselves will these nations be able 
stand up against Communist threats and 
international blackmail any better when the 
Soviet Union has had 3 to 5 years more to 
stockpile the atomic and the hydrogen 
weapons which they are now manufacturing. 

What will be their powers of resistance if 
at some future unspecified time the Soviet 
Ambassador calls on the foreign minister 
and hands him an ultimatum with a 5-hou 


time limit saying in effect unless that nation 
gives the guaranty to the Soviet Union that 
no American bomber will be allowed to take 


off from any of its bases their capital city 
will be wiped out. Is there any reason t 
believe that they will be better able to stand 
up then than they are today? I think not, 

Yet, both among our allies and among the 
néutrals, there must be at least an intuitive 
understanding that if our Nation was de 
stroyed and our will to resist was crushed 
that their hope of survival would vanish 











for there would then be left in ‘he world 
no power sufficient to hold in check the 
ruthless, godless men in the Kremlin. Fo 
our own survival as well as for theirs We 
must keep strong, alert, and courageous. 
Weakness in the face of the bully, be he the 
schoolyard or the internations es 

increas 


merely encourages new affronts and 
physical violence. 

At the September session of the United 
Nations General Assembly the openilg 


phases of an effort te bring C mumunist 
China into the United Nations took = 
With our Government taking the lead in oP 


position the initial effort was defeated. 
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Communist China into the 
ns would undermine the moral 
upon which the United Nations 
to rest. It would be a betrayal 
Americans who lost their lives 
tne defense of the plan of collective secu- 
sy would be @ betrayal of the million 
: ilitary casualties of the little 
¢ Korea which was the victim of 
-<ion and which has itself been 
‘ the United Nations organization 
veto. It would be placing a 
jum on aggression for the Korean war 
a halted by @ shaky armistice and no 
Bs ony jeace has yet been entered into. 
e objective of the United Nations.of a free 
and united Korea expressed both before, 
juring, and subsequent to the Korean war 
has not been achieved. 

It would be giving priority to a nation 
which has been the aggressor in Korea and 
has been declared the aggressor in Korea by 
the United Nations over 14 nations which 
Mepave not been aggressors against the world 
organization. These nations are Austria, 
Ceylon, Finland, freland, Italy, Jordan, the 
Republic of Korea, Nepal, Portugal, Libya, 
Japan, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

f as I have a voice and a vote in the 
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As long 
Senate of the United States I shall oppose 
the admission of Communist China into the 
United Nations. 

Communist China would never be satisfied 


with admission into the General Assembly 

alone. Both Red China and the Soviet Union 

would insist that it be given the place of 

the Republic of China on the Security Coun- 

cil and still the Communists would not be 
satisfied. Using those two advantage points 
they would disrupt the United Nations Or- 
ganization until out of sheer exhaustion it 
was agreed that they should be able to take 
over the island of Formosa with its 9 million 
free Chinese. 

Formosa is not some small island like Cata- 
lina off our coast, but its population today 
is larger than a majority of the nations 
constituting the United Nations and its 
armed forces are the sixth largest in the 
world. 

The shocking proposal of Clement Attlee 
to turn over Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists is nothing more than a proposal for 
a far-eastern Munich. It should be over- 
whelmingly rejected by the free nations of 
the world. Passage of Formosa into Com- 
munist hands would in the opinion of our 
defense chiefs drive a wedge into the middle 
of our defense position which runs from 
Japan through our great air base at Okinawa, 
to Formosa, the Philippines, and Australia. 

Once having pierced that defense line both 
flanks could then be more easily turned and 
ultimately our defense position would move 
back to the Pacific Coast States of Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 

There are certain basic principles to which 
I believe as free men we can subscribe: 

1. Communist aggression against nations 
with whom we have treaty obligations should 
be met with all the force at our command. 
There must be no more Yalu River sanctu- 
aries behind which the enemy can rearm 
and regroup his forces. 

2. Allies who expect assistance must be 
prepared to render assistance in the common 
defense. Mutual aid and collective security 
Must no longer be a one-way street whereby 
We shoulder 90 percent of the manpower and 
Tesources and have our operational hands 
“ed by those who want to veto our winning 
4’ victory, but are themselves unwilling to 
carry their fair share of the load toward that 
objective. 
oe . nation we must not barter away 
ates €dom of other nations, large or small, 
i pr onan conferences, nor place our 
if on approval upon their enslavement 
type idertake to negotiate new Munich- 

agreements, 

‘ We should not enter into any treaty, 

B Pt, or agreement with the Soviet Union 
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which would directly or indirectly condemn 
to perpetual slavery behind the Iron Curtain 
the peoples of Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, North Korea, or 
China. 

5. We shall continue to strive for peace 
with honor. We shall continue to work for 
a system of international law and order 
which will preserve the peace for ourselves 
and our children. We shall continue to re- 
iterate that we have only the feeling of 
friendship and sympathy for the great mass 
of people in Russia, in China, and in the 
satellite states who temporarily find them- 
selves enslaved under tyrannical Communist 
government. 

6. I was pleased to see that the President, 
in conformity with a congressional resolu- 
tion, through the Voice of America called 
on all people of the world to join in a day 
of prayer for peace. We might also have a 
day for prayer for the freedom of the en- 
slaved people of the world. The people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in the Soviet Union, 
China, and the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe should be asked to silently join in 
the great common effort for both peace and 
freedom. 

Even the rulers of the Kremlin would not 
know whether their own bodyguards were 
joining in the prayer for freedom as well as 
for peace. 

There will be no real peace except that 
which comes from men and women recogniz- 
ing spiritual values, who also respect each 
other as human beings and not as mere cogs 
in a godless totalitarian regime determined 
to bend freemen to their will. 

If we continue to show the same courage 
and common sense that motivated the men 
who sat in Philadelphia and under divine 
inspiration gave us first the Declaration of 
Independence and then the Constitution of 
the United States, there are none of our 
domestic problems we cannot solve and there 
is no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


, 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Meeting of Japan Society 
in New York, Friday, November 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, November 5, 1954, it was my pleasure 
to deliver an address before the Japan 
Society at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. 

The occasion was in honor of the visit 
to the United States of His Excellency, 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
Japan. 

Premier Yoshida’s address was, I be- 
lieve, a historic reaffirmation of the in- 
tentions of his great country to continue 
to progress within the free family of 
nations toward the horizons of greater 
prosperity, freedom, and security. 

Presiding at the historic occasion was 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller IIE. 

I believe that the Japan Society, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller is the president, 
an. organization founded, I may say, in 
1907, is to be commended for its efforts 
in spearheading ever closer cooperation 
between the Japanese and the American 
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people in cultural, economic, political, 
scientific, and other ways. 


I send to the desk now the text of the 
address which it was my privilege to 
deliver that night, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Six-POINT PROGRAM OF JAPANESE-UNITED 
STATES COOPERATION 


It is a source of deepest pleasure to be here 
tonight. And it is a privilege to express the 
sincere respect of myself and my colleagues 
in the United States Congress for one of the 
outstanding statesmen from one of our most 
valued associate nations in the free world— 
the Honorable Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Min- 
ister of Japan. 


I, WELCOME TO OUR SHORES 


It is a true privilege to welcome him back 
to America’s shores after the negotiation of 
the 1954 mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment with our Nation and a prior peace 
treaty with 47 other nations in 1951. 


These postwar acts of courage and reso- 
luteness have reestablished Japan as one of 
the most important of the free nations of the 
world. How thoroughly Prime Minister Yo- 
shida’s sound judgment, and that of the 
Japanese people, has been vindicated by the 
subsequent record of peaceful, democratic 
achievement in postwar Japan. 


II. JAPAN’S POSTWAR ACHIEVEMENTS 


For, in a brief period of but 9 years, Japan 
has accomplished much. She has tailored 
democracy to her unique and valued tradi- 
tions. She has rehabilitated her economy to 
gain a standard of living for her peoples 
equal to that of the prewar era. 

And, most important of all, Japan has 
stood, with fortitude and courage, firm in 
the ranks of the free world against threats of 
Communist aggression and subversion. 

These achievements have entitled Japan to 
the friendship and confidence of freemen 
throughout the globe. They have at the 
same time placed upon her new responsibili- 
ties for cooperation and leadership among 
the free peoples of Asia. 


Ill, TWO DANGERS CONFRONTING JAPAN AND 
FREE WORLD 


For today, a clear and present danger con- 
fronts Japan, as well as every other member 
of the free world—from Asia, to the Middle 
East, to Europe, to our own Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is a two-headed danger which 
must not be avoided or overlooked. 


1. First danger: communism 


First, there is the danger of Communist 
aggression and subversion. Here, a godless, 
materialist, aggressor movement has extend- 
ed its all-destructive tentacles to enslave 
one-third of the land area and one-quarter 
of the peoples of the globe. 

In China, as but one example, the Com- 
munist myth of a people’s paradise has been 
turned into a blood bath of terror for mil- 
lions. On the basis of the scant and frag- 
mentary figures available, it is estimated 
that several million Chinese have been exe- 
cuted; some ten to twenty million have been 
imprisoned or forced into slave labor; per- 
haps $214 billion worth of property has been 
confiscated; and by next year, according to 
the Chinese Communists themselves, 1 out 
of 10 independent Chinese farmers will be 
driven into state-controlled cooperatives. 

The danger stems equally from the more 
than 325 Communist divisions and more 
than 1,500 military aircraft. These forces, 
at this very moment, are available to fur- 
ther Communist aggression in Asia and else- 
where, as was so clearly demonstrated in 
both Korea and Indochina. 
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(a) Japan and Communism 


Yet today—with Communist forces poised, 
with the Communist record blackened with 
aggression; with Communist hands red with 
the blood of their citizens—nevertheless the 
Communists would sing the siren song of 
peace and trade in Asia. Until communism 
has purged itself of a hundred years of lies 
and enslavement, its luring promises can 
lead but to the destruction of all that you 
have so rightly preserved in free democratic 
Japan, Mr. Prime Minister. 

You have not only fearlessly guided your 
nation in the path of truth and right, but 
you have warned clearly of the continued 
Communist threat to Japanese freedom and 
democracy. I remember full well the con- 
clusion of the San Francisco Peace Confer- 
ence in 1951 when you so correctly stated 
that: 

“The sinister forces of totalitarian aggres- 
sion and tyranny operate still throughout 
the globe. The forces are sweeping over 
half the Asiatic Continent—sowing seeds of 
dissension, spreading unrest and confusion, 
and breaking out into open aggression here 
and there—indeed at the very doors of Japan. 

“e © * It is clear as day that this tide of 
aggression may beat down upon our shores. 
* * * It is imperative for the sake of our 
very existence that we take adequate secur- 
ity measures.” 

2.Second danger: Free world social and 

economic oversight 


But there is a second danger which con- 
fronts Japan, America, and the other states 
of the free world. It is the danger of eco- 
nomic collapse. This danger may arise if 
the free world were to overlook the vital im- 
portance of helping free people who are will- 
ing to help themselves in furthering their 
economic and social welfare. 


In this connection, the American people 
are fully aware and deeply grateful for the 
great efforts, sacrifices, and courage which 
have been demonstrated by the Japanese 
people. The Japanese people have in- 
undertaken to insure their own security and 
to accept the heavy responsibilities of asso- 
ciation with the free world. We fully realize 
that this vital role depends upon the con- 
tinued stability and future development of 
the Japanese economy, and upon the social 
and economic welfare of the Japanese people. 


(a) Japan and the Free World Economy 


Japan—supporting a population of 87 mil- 
lion souls in an area the size of California, 
devoid of exportable resources and depend- 
ent upon imports for 20 percent of its food 
and most of its industrial raw nraterials— 
must trade to live. Japan’s heroic measures 
have raised her balance of payments from a 
deficit of $200 million last year to a positive 
figure these past 4 months. But, somehow, 
the free world must expand its markets to 
absorb the 75 percent increase in Japanese 
exports, to compensate for the further de- 
cline in Japanese earnings as American 
forces are withdrawn. 

To this end, Japan may well be one of the 
many countries which would benefit greatly 
by cooperating in the President’s plan for 
international peacetime development of 
atomic energy. 


Il. UNITED STATES-JAPANESE PAST ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN CONFRONTING THE TWO DANGERS 
Today, we take pride in the fact that Japan 

has played a vital role in confronting both 

of the threats to our free world. 

With respect to the threat of Communist 
aggression and subversion, Japan fearlessly 
negotiated both the Security and the Mutual 
Defense Treaties to which I have referred, 
Under these 1951 and 1954 agreements, we 
are making available the equipment, mate- 
rials, and services to arm her defense forces 
for the preservation of Japanese security and 
of global peace. 
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In confronting the social and economic 
danger, the great industrial and commercial 
nation of Japan has again assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of free world association and 
leadership. She has correctly seen that her 
economic welfare depends upon the welfare 
and development of her less industrialized 
trading partners of free Asia to her south. 
As the only highly industrialized nation of 
this area, Japan has recently become a con- 
tributing member of the Colombo plan, 
along with Thailand and the Philippines. 
Her Foreign Minister has pledged her moral 
support to the Southeast Asian Treaty Or- 
ganization and to the security and well-being 
of this great trading area. 

At the same time, the United States has 
seized the initiative in reviewing its own 
trading policies. For our Nation, which has 
been supplying about one-third of Japan’s 
total imports, has been buying in return 
from Japan only one-third as much as it 
has sold. This problem calls for wisdom 
and judgment that will redound to the mu- 
tual advantage of both nations. 


Iv. UNITED STATES-JAPANESE FUTURE ROLE IN 
CONFRONTING THE TWO DANGERS 


The priceless values of human freedom 
and welfare, today threatened at every hand, 
do not allow either the United States or 
Japan to rest upon past achievements. Nor 
do the sustained Communist threats to 
world peace allow us the luxury of relaxation. 

But 6 days from now, Mr. Prime Minister, 
my nation will celebrate the end of the first 
great war of this century. We will mourn 
the 30 million souls from all nations crip- 
pled or destroyed in that first conflict. Your 
nation, too, has known the unspeakable 
horrors of war. Perhaps no two nations in 
the world today are more aware of the total 
horror of total modern war, are more dedi- 
cated to preventing its recurrence than yours 
and mine. 

Let us then reassure the world that we 
are together determined to preserve both 
peace, freedom, and democracy—through 
unity and through strength. 

And as the United State’s share in this 
joint reassurance, let me urge most strongly 
the following six-point program to govern 
our relations with your nation and with the 
loyal peoples of free Asia: 

1. Proposed six-point United States program 

1. That the United States continue to aid 
Japan in ensuring her own security through 
continued mutual defense allocations, 
through technical assistance, and through 
feasible military and civilian offshore pro- 
curement. 

2. That the United States negotiate lib- 
eralized trade agreements with Japan on 
items of mutual advantage, and that the 
United States seek for Japan full member- 
ship within a liberalized General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

3. That the United States take the initia- 
tive, both within and without the Manila 
Pact and Colombo organizations, to aid all 
free Asian states to develop their economies 
and to expand their trade. 

4. That the United States support with all 
the weight of its authority the application 
of such qualified Far Eastern nations as 
Japan, Korea, Laos, Cambodia, and the State 
of Vietnam for membership in the United 
Nations Organization, wherein they can more 
adequately fulfill their objective of peaceful 
international cooperation. 

5. That the United States further develop, 
in cooperation with its Asian and European 
associates, a comprehensive and integrated 
program of technical assistance and economic 
development to assure the welfare and free- 
dom of the peoples of Asia. And in this con- 
nection, that the United States extend to 
its highly industrialized associate, Japan, the 
technical know-how to rehabilitate and re- 
modernize portions of Japan's industrial 
plant. 


Novem! 


6. That the people of the Uni: 
join wholeheartedly with the peo; 
even as with the people of West 
equal, respected, and needed asso 
common task of serving huma 
peace, and welfare throughout th 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


It is my conclusion this eveni 
United States and its free-wor 
must adopt a positive, creative, a dvn: 
program which will counter the 
confronting our free world. 

For, on our present globe, 


NEen by 
jet transportation and atomic progress, eyery 
nation has come into every ot nation’s 
backyard. All free nations mu the end 
agree that their freedom and we!!»re depeng 
in a large measure upon the fre m and 
welfare of their neighbors, but a few ajy. 
hours away. And, in the case America, 
we must agree that we value, even as oy 
own, the freedom and welfare of our histori¢ 
neighbor Japan, which has epted the 


courageous role of association with us ip 
preserving a free and peaceful world for ay 


ua. 





A Challenge for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
entitled “A Challenge for Agriculture” 
delivered by J. Walter Hammond, of Tye, 
Tex., president of the Texas Farm Bu. 
reau, at Pleasure Pier, Galveston, Tex, 
on November 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE FOR AGRICULTURE 

This is always a great occasion for every 


year. This annual meeting of Farm Bureau 
members from all over the State is the big 
event of the year for our organization, and 
it is altogether fitting that we should meet 
like this once a year, for these conventions 





provide an opportunity for members to met 
in council for the purpose of keepin; 
culture geared to changing conditions. 

I think it is appropriate for us to look 
back briefly at the road we have traveled and 
the milestones we have erected, I think it 
is generally accepted that since Farm Bureal 
was organized in this country agriculture has 
had more protection—more equality—than 
ever before in our history. 

We have had on the books since 1938 & 






national farm program that £1 ntees & 
certain amount of security—a security that 
is rightfully ours. The farm program has 
been amended many times since it was first 
written, and undoubtedly it will be changed 


many times in the future, for it is not perfect 
and times do change. But we in Farm Bu- 
reau are resolved that it shall be as perfect 
as man can make it. This is one of ow 
most important goals. 

In the field of foreign trade we have many 
successes, but we still have a long way t0 8% 
Just recently we moved forward with legis 
lation that authorizes the exchange of agi 
cultural surpluses for foreign currencies. 

We have built a farm-credit system that 
assures more adequate financial assistance. 

Under the protection of Farm Bureau, our 
cooperatives are flourishing as never before. 
The REA alone has performed miraclé 
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f ten farms in this Nation are now 
We will continue to stand by the 
| every farm has an opportunity to 
ricity. We are experiencing serious 
; in the process of organizing rural 
co-ops. This stems from the lack 
tion on the part of established 
e companies, which because of cir- 
are monopolies. But you need 
vy. We are now in the precess of 
* we hope, an agreement with the 
companies which will be mutually 
| to both parties. If we fail in this 
nference, there are other methods 
be a bit more rugged. But, be 
sured that we will not hesitate to follow 
thr. ugh as the Farm Bureau is a rugged 
putht 
me were able to get a drought-relief pro- 
cram started early 2 years ago that has helped 
alleviate the financial hardship caused by 
ur long and costly drought. Just recently 
the Texas Farm Bureau was represented at a 










drought-relief meeting in Amarillo. Other 
participants in the meeting included private 
lending institutions, borrowers, and Gevern- 


ment lending agencies. An agreement was 
reached which will enable borrowers to sat- 
isfy previous commitments in negotiating 
new loans 

Through research and education, we have 
improved our productive capacity and effi- 
ciency to a very great extent. 

In the field of taxation, we have been in- 
strumental in equalizing the tax load. 

We have brought about many improve- 
ments in our laws pertaining to insect con- 
trol, animal-disease eradication, and seed 
and herbicide regulations. 

Within the organization itself, we haye ex- 
panded and improved our services to take 
care of a growing membership. Incidentally, 
Iam happy to report that we have the larg- 
est membership in our history—55,670 farm 
and ranch families in Texas. This represents 
an increase of 2,475 over last year. What's 
more, we only had 11 months in which to do 
the job this year.due to a change in our 
by-laws at the last convention. The end 
of the fiscal year was changed from Novem- 
ber 30 to October 31. 

Now, I have been reviewing the past, and 
the only justification for looking back is to 
learn how to handle the problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

Despite all the progress that has been made 
in securing a higher standard of living on 
the farm and ranch, the main job is still 
ahead. So far, we have only taken care of 
the minor and the temporary issues. We 
have not solved the age-old problem of find- 
ing enough markets to insure stability in 
our price structure. 


Our main problem in agriculture is not 
overproduction. There is a need somewhere 
in this world for all the goods we can pro- 
duce on our farms and ranches. The earth 
has a population of some 214 billion people. 
Tonight 2 billion of them will go to bed 
hungry. Thus, our major goal is to improve 
our system of distribution; we need to im- 
Prove the system in this country; but what 
we need even more is to exchange our goods 
and services with other countries. By doing 
that, the hungry and ill-clad people in more 
backward countries would have dollars with 
which to buy our commodities. 

The barriers to a free interchange of goods 
and services between nations are many and 
complex. Our whole economic system in 
this country has been built on the false idea 
os we should always export and never im- 

The United States has enjoyed the highest 
standard of living in the world because there 
a been no trade barriers between the 
a In this country, specialization is en- 
‘ uraged. People in Pennsylvania do not 
"y to grow cotton, and they do not erect a 
te tariff to keep cotton goods out. 
Ustead, they specialize in the production of 


iron and steel which they trade for cotton 
grown in Texas. We have the climate and 
growing season for cotton and they do not. 
They have access to coal and iron deposits 
which we lack. Therefore, we specialize in 
the growing of cotton and they specialize in 
the making of steel. We grow cotton cheaper 
than they could ever hope to, and they can 
make steel much more economically than 
we could. So Pennsylvania and Texas ex- 
change their products, and both profit from 
the transaction. This is possible because we 
have free trade in the United States. 

Agriculture is not the only segment of the 
American economy that would benefit from 
free trade with the rest of the world. In- 
dustry and labor would also benefit. Of 
course, there would have to be a shifting of 
productions, and many factories would have 
to close and many workers would be laid 
off. But, they can do it if agriculture can. 
We have lost some of our markets for wheat 
and cotton, and we have shifted production. 
But, this shutdown in industry would be 
temporary. 

Unfettered trade would mean that many 
of the imported goods would be cheaper, and 
thus the American consuming public would 
have more money left over to spend on other 
goods and services. In addition, the foreign 
countries that would sell to us would have 
more dollars with which to buy American 
goods. The net effect of all this would be 
to stimulate production. There would be an 
increased need for our labor and capital. 

The shutdown factories and idle workers 
would be engaged in producing goods that 
would sell on a free market, not like the pres- 
ent when they are producing for a protected 
and limited market. There is not a legiti- 
mate excuse, except for defense needs, for 
tariffs and other barriers that protect goods 
produced in this country. The trade barriers 
were erected when our industries were small 
and needed protection to get started. But 
that need has long since passed, for our in- 
dustrial machine is now the largest in the 
world. 

This expansion of markets through free 
trade is the major goal which we in agricul- 
ture should strive for. Because of the na- 
ture of agricultural production, and because 
we are denied markets throughout the world 
for our products, we in agriculture have suf- 
fered most from trade restrictions. 

At the present the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s .dollar is 42 percent, or the low- 
est it has been since World War II. Our sur- 
pluses have continued to pile up in,many 
commodities. Because of this, we are faced 
with the problem of diverted acres and Gov- 
ernment controls of all kinds. With costs 
still mounting and prices on the decline we 
are caught in a cost-price squeeze. 

From 1947 to 1950, the farmers’ dollar 
dropped 26 percent, their purchasing power 
29 percent. In 1951, farmers’ dollar incomes 
recovered about half of the previous drop, 
but their purchasing power regained only 
about a fifth of its previous decline. Al- 
though prices paid by farmers for family liv- 
ing items have remained fairly stable since 
1951, further declines in net dollar incomes 
have reduced farmers’ purchasing power to a 
new postwar low, approximately equal to its 
1941 level. 

In agriculture, it has been traditional to 
produce as much as possible. We know that 
units of production times price, less expenses, 
gives us our net income. So we have fol- 
lowed the line of thinking that the best way 
to have a high net income is to produce all 
we could, sometimes regardless of demand. 
Unfortunately, when prices have declined, 
we have increased production to offset a 
lower income. Actually, what we are doing 
is to depress prices even more while still la- 
boring under fixed costs. 

In industry, it is different. When demand 
falls off for industrial products, the manu- 
factures do not step up production. In- 
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stead, they curtail their output and lay off 
workers to cut costs. They produce only 
what the market will absorb. This is the 
economy of scarcity. 

We in agriculture believe in the philosophy 
of full production. Full production means 
more wealth for everyone. When produc- 
tion is cut, the amount of wealth in the 
Nation is reduced in direct proportion. 

The important thing is that the two kinds 
of economic thinking—the full production 
philosophy and the economy of scarcity— 
cannot exist side by side. There can be no 
coexistence. One of the two will have to 
fail. In this instance, it is agriculture which 
cannot survive. The reason is obvious: full 
production means producing more for lower 
and lower prices while still bearing the bur- 
den of high operating costs. The things we 
have to buy are kept high by an economy 
of scarcity. 

Now, we in agriculture constitute only 
about 1344 percent of the total production 
of this country. If we cannot persuade the 
other 8614 percent of the population to ac- 
cept our philosophy, our only alternative is 
to copy their methods. 

Keeping our production in line with de- 
mand, as you well know, is a seemingly im- 
possible problem. We know that it will not 
work satisfactorily on a volunteer basis. In 
contrast to other industries, there are liter- 
ally millions of manufacturers in agricul- 
ture. Their investment is geared to full 
production. They cannot cut costs sub- 
stantially because their overhead remains 
high. 

Nor can we expect the present method of 
acreage allotments to work. At the present, 
we are attempting to control individual 
commodities. We have seen the inequities 
of this procedure. Producers of certain 
commodities are discriminated against. And 
in addition to that, producers of nonbasic 
crops are complaining, and rightfully so, 
that the practice of planting acres diverted 
from basic crops (wheat, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, tobacco and rice) to non-basic crops 
is destroying the markets for the nonbasics. 

The problem has become so serious that 
something must and will be done to relieve 
the situation. Farmers themselves can pro- 
vide the best solution. If they do not, then 
the Department of Agriculture will. This 
year, the Department, in an effort to control 


‘diverted acres in 1955, planned to make a 


total soil-depleting allotment for all farms 
with more than 10 diverted acres. The 
planned method of determining the total 
soil-depleting acres for individual farms 
would have resulted, in extreme cases, in 
some farms receiving a total soil-depleting 
allotment equal to the total cultivated acres 
in the farm which could have been planted 
in price-supported crops. On the other 
hand, there would have been some farms 
which would have been required to divert 
one half of their land from production. 

Here, in a nutshell, is our problem. We 
are simply producing more agricultural com- 
modities than we can sell at reasonable 
prices. 

We in Texas think we have the answer to 
that problem. We think we have a plan 
that will be fair to all concerned with a 
minimum of cost to the Government. What's 
more, we think it will work if it is adminis- 
tered properly. 

First, I want to make it perfectly clear 
that the proposed plan will not alter in 
anyway the farm program now provided for 
the six basic crops. 

Since 1949, the Texas Farm Bureau has had 
@ position favoring an overall acreage retire- 
ment plan, or soil fertility bank as it is some- 
times called. This plan has been altered 
some, but the original idea remains the same. 
For 5 years we have advocated this plan. It 
wasn’t easy to sell during the Korean war 
when all-out production was called for. But, 
we have made progress. Several other States 
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have adopted the philosophy of the plan. In 
fact, we were even able to get the idea in- 
cluded in the Agricultural Act of 1954 which 
was passed by the 83d Congress. 

Here, briefly, is how the plan would work: 
Instead of attempting to put the basic of 
control on the individual commodity, the 
Texas plan would be set up on the basis of 
total farm-acreage control; that is, the num- 
ber of retired acres over the Nation would 
be determined by the total overproduction 
of all farm commodities. 

The first step would be to determine from 
statistics and experience the total overpro- 
duction that can be expected from all crops. 
The next step would be to determine the 
number of acres responsible for this over- 
production. Carrying it a step further, we 
could determine the percentage of total cul- 
tivated acreage responsible for this overpro- 
duction. From the best estimates available, 
this overproduction runs anywhere from 5 to 
15 percent of the total acres in cultivation. 

To bring the production of agricultural 
commodities in line with estimated domestic 
consumption, plus exports, it would be neces- 
sary to require every farmer to reduce his 
acreage by that percent. As an illustration, 
let us suppose that there was an overproduc- 
tion of 10 percent of all crops. Then every 
farmer would be required to take 10 percent 
of his land out of production. He could not 
produce any crops on this retired land that 
might contribute to overproduction. In- 
stead, the farmer would use his idle land— 
the 10 percent—for soil building and con- 
serving practices. And this would be the 
only requirement to make the farmer eligible 
for support prices for his commodities. He 
would be able to plant the other 90 percent 
of his acres to crops of his own choosing. 

If farmers, in following this procedure, 
overplanted any one crop, that crop would 
go down automatically in price. But since 
there would be only enough acres in pro- 
duction to produce all crops necessary, some 
other crop would be underplanted, resulting 
in a price for this underplanted crop of more 
than a 100 percent of parity. In this case, 
the farmer would shift production from the 
overproduced crop to the one that was under- 
produced and bringing high prices. Prior to 
1933, before any farm program was en- 
acted, the farmers of this country kept a 
balance of production as between the differ- 
ent crops. 

Under this system, it would be desirable to 
establish a variable support price to encour- 
age this shifting of production. 

In a few years this program would, by 
using the modernized parity formula as pro- 
vided in the present law, develop a true con- 
cept of the cost of production of the differ- 
ent commodities. This would eliminate the 
criticism that some crops are supported too 
high when modern methods of production 
and harvesting are considered. 

If there were danger of continued over- 
planting of the basic commodities, it could be 
eliminated by continuing the present pro- 
gram for those croj s with the provision that 
the producers of those crops first would have 
to comply with the overall program before 
being eligible to participate in the basic 
commodities program. 

Under the existing system, the most diffi- 
cult problems are the distribution of allot- 
ments fairly to producers and in alloting 
acreage to new growers. The Texas plan 
would eliminate these problems. 

Our plan would simplify administration. 
It would eliminate the necessity of having 
committeemen measure different crops on 
the same farm, and the farmer wouldn’t have 
to worry about whether or not he had all 
his different crops within the acres allotted 
to him. The only requirement of the com- 
mittees would be to determine whether or 
not each farmer had his correct percentage 
of land retired from production. They would 
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not be concerned with what the farmer had 
planted on the remainder of his land. 

Under this system, a support price could 
be provided for all storable commodities, in- 
cluding nonbasics, at a minimum cost to the 
Government. If a crop was overproduced 
and there was a support price, we will 
say, of 80 percent of parity, then the Govern- 
ment would come into possession of the crop 
at that price. In the next season, when the 
producers switched from overproduced crops, 
it would bring the overproduced commodity 
in line with needs. At the same time the 
price of the commodity would advance to 
parity, which would give the Goveritment a 
profit rather than a loss if the producer did 
not redeem the commodity. 

The success of this plan is, of course, de- 
pendent upon good administration that 
would strive to keep the acres in production 
down to a level that would produce only 
the needed supplies for domestic consump- 
tion and export. The plan would provide a 
system under which farmers might bring sup- 
plies of all commodities in line with demand. 
It would limit Government regimentation to 
a@ minimum. 

Agriculture is ill and there is no prospect 
for recovery in the immediate future. We 
are gathered here this week because we are 
concerned about agriculture and because we 
have a responsibility to our industry and to 
the Nation. 

Agriculture is a basic industry. Each year 
new wealth is created on the land. Only a 
few of our other industries are occupied with 
the creation of new wealth. Most of our 
labor force is engaged in processing, finishing, 
and changing this new wealth into goods 
ready for consumption. When an industry 
that is creating new wealth is ill, it can have 
an adverse effect on the whole economy. 

We have already seen how that lower farm 
incomes have affected the rest of the econ- 
omy. Manufacturers who make farm equip- 
ment and even family living items have had 
to curtail production because the farmer 
cannot buy the things that he once did. 
This has resulted in workers in these plants 
being laid off. If the unemployment begins 
to snowball, as it can easly do, we will have 
@ downward spiral toward a depression. 

Depressions have a tendency to follow wars. 
Many of you here today can remember the 
situation after World War I. The war 
brought a great demand for agricultural 
commodities and farm prices reached a peak 
shortly after the war. Then, suddenly in 
1920,’the bubble of farm prosperity burst, 
and the farmer found himself in a major 
economic disaster. 

The industry rallied some during the 
twenties, but had never fully recovered when 
the great depression of the thirties came 
along and plunged the entire economy into 
chaos. 

During World War II the economy of the 
Nation followed the same inflationary trend 
that it had in all previous wars. When con- 
trols were relaxed shortly after the war, farm 
prices shot up to new highs. However, with- 
in 3 years, the outlook was vastly different. 
Farm prices started down, and surpluses 
started piling up. The Korean war tempo- 
Trarily bailed the farmer out of this predica- 
ment. But, after 1951, farm income began 
that familiar decline. 


I don’t have to tell you that agriculture 
is a sick industry. If it fails, it could very 
well drag the rest of the economy into a 
depression. Since the welfare of agriculture 
has a direct effect upon the rest of the coun- 
try, we owe it to ourselves as well to the Na- 
tion to honestly seek a solution to our prob- 
lems. It can be done and it must be done. 
For we cannot afford to place our Lopes for 
prosperity on inflated wartime prices. I do 
not want prosperity if it must be bought 
with the lifeblood of eager, hopeful Ameri- 
can boys. 


1 Bi 


November 19 


We are gathered here to try to ; 
best possible solutions to our proble: It ts 
a@ great opportunity to serve our industry and 
our Nation. It is a solemn occasion, {oy +, 
decisions we reach here could very ; 
cide the future course for agric 
hope that we can erect a high star 
all agriculture. In casting our voi 
row, I hope that each one of us will be gyig 
by these words: “God grant me the seren;; 
to accept the things I cannot change: + 
courage to change the things I can; a 
wisdom to know the difference.” 
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Communists Are Not the Only Saboteurs 
of the American Way of Doing Things 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Communists Are Not the Only 
Saboteurs of the American Way of Doing 
Things,” written by Gus Turbeville 
president of Northland College, of Ash- 
land, Wis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

[From Saturday Evening Post of May 8, 1954! 


CoMMUNISTs ARE Not THE ONLY SABOTEURS OF 
THE AMERICAN WAY Or DOING THINGS 


(By Gus Turbeville) 


Subversives are infiltrating everywhere in 
our country today. They are found in our 
schools, in labor unions, farm groups, pro 
fessional groups, churches, and even busi- 
ness. Each day all of us come into contact 
with literally dozens of subversives. The 
subversives are very dangerous individuals 
because, unless we are on guard, they will 
destroy America as we know it today. 

The subversives I am talking about adopt 
ingenious disguises. They are hard to spot 
because they so often pose as 100 percent 
Americans. Many of them even belong to 
patriotic organizations. In these organiza- 
tions they constantly discuss the lack of 
loyalty in others. 

It is possible, however, for a careful ob- 
server to spot these subversives. One good 
clue is that they look upon the American way 
as being one way—their way. This one way 
may be the way of the Republicans, or the 
Democrats, or businessmen, or farmers, oF 
laboring men. In any event, the s 
feel that their way of looking at Ame 
the only safe way and that all oth 
fre dangerous and should be crus 

Actually, the American way is 4 n 
ways. Historians are agreed that 1! 
of great Americans the following 
eminently eligible for inclusic 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, T! 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wi 
Also added could be the names of such mo 
ern people as Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Although no one could doubt the 
patriotism of any of the men mentioned 
they represent many different political phir 
osophies. Several of them, while in publit 
life, were strongly opposed by large segments 
of the population. It would be very difficult 
though, to say that some of these men stood 


















for the American way and that others did 
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4 Jn truth, they all stood for the Ameri- 
ce eas the last 200 years the world has 
eae nstant state of flux. Countries 


been adaptable to change have 
1 whereas countries which refused 
necause of a rigid authoritarianism 
ined. Paradoxically, at this mo- 
, we have the greatest need for 
) there is a strong movement in this 
- for absolute conformity. In schools 
ment has been especially felt. Var- 
sure groups and individuals become 
: when a teacher holds some idea at 
with their own. 
school administrator that I know 
ily has received numerous complaints 
spout various members of his faculty. Some 
of these complaints have been justified, for it 
et be admitted that there have been in- 
¢ Communists infiltrating into our 
faculties. But frequently the com- 
ely reflect the complainant’s lack 
unding of what an educational in- 
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ement for conformity is a formid- 


ideas—even unpopular ones. It is necessary 
that our young people be taught to think. 


How will they do any real thinking unless 


they are confronted with differences? Insti- 
tutions which are really free are of more help 


' to various factions than are subservient or- 


ganizations. 
A factor of the utmost importance must be 


» mentioned, and that is that free institutions 
' cannot tolerate those groups which would 


overthrow freedom by force. One of the con- 


' tradictions of freedom is that there must be 


a lack of freedom to overthrow freedom by 
force. Liberals have frequently been trapped 


| by this dilemma and have not been suffi- 


ciently vigilant against groups which 
threaten our liberty by force. In some edu- 
cational institutions certain self-styled lib- 
erals have not been above tyrannizing over 
their conservative colleagues. 

Yes, we must watch out for subversives, be- 
cause they pervade all aspects of American 
life today. We must prctect ourselves from 
those who would adopt the methods of our 


» enemies to vanquish our enemies, and in the 


process become as our enemies were. We 
have the most priceless heritage of individual 


s freedom of any nation on earth, and we 


would do well to heed the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin, who said: “They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Be Public Printer, under the direction of 
€ Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
or sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
‘xpenses of such printing, the current Con- 


s fressional Directory. The money derived 


_ Such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
aa “ccounted for in his annual report 
cate and no sale shall be made on 
“alt (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTtLe 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrecorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECcorD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript isireceived but 
will be submitted the icilowing day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted Jeave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 























































The Merchant Marine, Investment or 
Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Merchant Marine, Invest- 
ment or Expense,” delivered by me at 
the ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel William Penn, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on October 26. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, INVESTMENT OR 
EXPENSE 

(Address by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUT- 
ter, of Maryland, ninth annval conven- 
tion, National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Tuesday, October 26, 1954) 

As incredibly as it might seem, there are 
still too many—far too many—Americans 
who fail*to appreciate the soundness of a 
strong merchant marine policy. In spite of 
the sorrowful history of the American mer- 
chant marine in two world wars, this dan- 
gerous attitude persists. 

A realistic merchant marine policy—plus 
appropriate ships in sufficient numbers—is 
essential to national security. 

The United States without a living and 
adequate merchant marine is almost as un- 
thinkable as the United States without a 
Vigorous Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

The merchant marine is truly the fourth 
arm of our defense. 

The 66th Congress enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 as an answer to the ago- 
nizing lessons and deficiencies of World War 
I. Sixteen years later the Congress of the 
United States in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—and in the succeeding act of 1946— 
firmly imbedded in the law of the land the 
Tequisites of a strong maritime and ship- 
building industry. 

But both the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of our Government, with some 
hotable exceptions, have failed to meet the 
issue squarely. As a regretable consequence, 
the bounden policy of the United States, 
Prescribed in the statutory law of the land, 
has not been adequately implemented. 
Though officially declared, this policy has 
been consistently ignored. 

Responsible Government has frequently 
Tepudiated its function insofar as this mer- 
thant marine policy is concerned. 

Through the years the Congress—again 
With some few exceptions—has been loathe 
to provide the cost of participation with 
Private industry in establishing this na- 
tional policy. 
From the standpoint of shipping, we are 
learly courting catastrophe. 

Tt is an unconscionable neglect that goes 


to the very heart of our survival as a free 
People, 
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It is unconscionable since twice before— 
in two world wars—we went through the 
same agony. Twice we suffered the tor- 
turing consequences of loss of life and loss 
of treasure. 

Each time we were suddenly confronted 
with the extreme necessity for creating a 
shipbuilding industry overnight. Alien ships 
were hired at exhorbitant prices. We found 
ourselves teetering as a Nation on the brink 
of disaster. 

Desperately—almost hysterically—in a 
panic and at fearful cost, under the pres- 
sure of all-ouj war, we assumed such @ 
burden. 

It was a ghastly penalty—twice inflicted— 
for neglect; it would be criminal to permit 
this lunacy to occur a third time. 

I plead today for security—the very secu- 
rity of this great country of ours. All that is 
asked is life, not death, for our sailors on the 
high seas in time of war, and provisions and 
materiel and transportation for our fighting 
and defense forces. That requires a working 
merchant marine policy now. It means a 
policy that will move steadily, year by year, 
not an eccentric stop-and-go policy, but a 
policy following and fulfilling a planned pro- 
gram. It means a policy so activated that it 
will be sufficient to the task in peace today 
and tomorrow, and effective in time of emer- 
gency in the uncertain future. It must be 
on a scale commensurate with the proba- 
bility of foreseeable events. 


We dare not be blind to the national de- 
fense in an hour when an unpredictable oli- 
garchy in the Kremlin may or may not switch 
from murdering one another to murdering 
the world. This blindness to our own need 
is a threat more dangerous than outright 
sabotage by the enemy. Sabotage is overt 
and violent and arouses counteraction. But 
neglect is passive and ignored and keeps 
slowly bringing us nearer to a perilous fail- 
ure. It is a failure which in the next world 
war we may not be able to overcome. Atomic 
war greatly condenses the timetable of prep- 
aration for defense to minutes—if it allows 
us even that. 

Our enemies would, of course, prefer to 
have us helpless, with a slow, lame, and 
rusted merchant fleet. But 21 Presidents of 
the United States, from’ Washington to Eis- 
enhower, have pleaded for a strong Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Both Washington and 
Eisenhower spoke with a special understand- 
ing of the subject for both were commanders 
in chief in war and in peace. “I recommend 
to your serious reflections,” George Wash- 
ington told Congress, “how far and in what 
mode it may be expedient to guard against 
embarrassments from these contingencies by 
such encouragement to our own navigation 
as will render our commerce and agriculture 
less dependent on foreign bottoms.” That 
was in the 18th century. In the 20th cen- 
tury President Eisenhower told the American 
people: “We were caught flatflooted in both 
world wars because we relied too much upon 
foreign-owned and operated shipping to 
carry Our cargoes abroad and to bring criti- 
cally needed supplies to this country. Amer- 
ica’s industrial prosperity and military secu- 
rity both demand that we maintain a pri- 
vately operated merchant marine adequate in 
size and of modern design to insure that our 
lines of supply for either peace or war will 
be safe. 

“I consider the merchant mafine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the sta- 
bility and expansion of our foreign trade.” 


The seven seas are strewn with the sunken 
ships and the dead men who paid the awful 
price for the neglect of our merchant marine 
strength. Foreign soil bears the gravestones 
of many an American who died because of 
delayed grand strategy, and a prolonged 
war—prolonged by reason of inadequate 
shipping and impoverished shipbuilding 
yards in the hour of strategic need. It would 
serve no particular purpose now to comb 
through the documents of discussion in the 
Congress and elsewhere to determine whose 
voice it was, what were the forces, from 
where did the counsel come that made pos- 
sible this weakening of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

However, we can be certain that the policy 
of neglect in our time is music to the ears of 
the Kremlin. And, no doubt, the Communist 
organization in the United States gives its 
applause. But it would be farfetched indeed 
to blame this slow obliteration of the Na- 
tion’s fourth arm of defense on communism, 
either the imported or the homegrown 
variety. 

Two schools of thought, in large measure, 
have generated much of the unfortunate 
propaganda which has accounted for the 
neglect of our merchant marine. 

One school has been capably discredited 
and is without weight or respectability. But 
it was powerful in its day. It was the type 
of thinking which was fashionable in the 
middle thirties and is best exemplified in 
the words and the personality of Henry A 
Wallace. 

As a member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, his words com- 
manded attention. His was the voice that 
set itself in conflict with the accumulated 
wisdom on the subject since George Wash- 
ington—to say nothing of the known and 
sensational tragedy of World War I—and 
gave our Congress baleful advice. Put ina 
single sentence, Wallace urged the superfi 
cially plausible recommendation that the 
United States sheuld ship its foreign trade in 
vessels that would carry it at the lowest im- 
mediate dollar cost. 

This was the Wallace advice that played 
its role in helping to.deprive the Nation dur- 
ing the first years of World War II of an 
effective merchant marine. 

The other facet of opinion which 1s far 
more respectable and to which I have given 
my most earnest study emanates from such 
erudite and patriotic groups as are repre- 
sented by the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, popularly known as the Ran- 
dall Commission. Thinking along kindred 
lines, if not quite identical, is offered also, by 
another distinguished body known as the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security. 

In reporting to the President of the United 
States in February 1953, the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security, recommended 
that “cargo preference, by which 50 percent 
of the cargo on aid and loan shipments is 
reserved to domestic carriers, not be applied 
to countries that let American shippers com- 
pete on a fair basis.” Like the Wallace argu- 
ment for shipping our materials abroad by 
whatever snips cost the least, this is plausi- 
ble, too. The Board urges that the cargo 
preference be not applied against countries 
that compete with us on a fair basis. But 
the inherent nature of the shipping industry 
at home and abroad makes it basically im- 
possible for any country to compete with u 
on a fair basis. 

The premise is impossible—and contra- 
dictory. 
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How possibly can any foreign country com- 
pete with us fairly if we pay our seamen 
$248.81 a month, Sweden pays $8443 a 
month, Great Britain $61.60, and Italy 
$34.30? I repeat: For every $248.41 we pay 
our seaman, Italy pays hers $34.30. The 
argument about fair competition is basically 
untenable. In the realistic light of the facts 
it is clearly idealistic in the extreme. For- 
eign shipping interests cannot compete with 
us fairly even if they would. But it sounds 
noble 

The same general wage and cost differen- 
tials apply also in the ship-building indus- 
try as between the United States and foreign 
nations, for we have an unequalled standard 
of living to uphold. It is this fundamental 
fact which renders utterly absurd any 
premise that foreign shipbuilders or foreign 
shipowners can compete with us on what, by 
any definition, could be described as a “fair” 
basis. 

United States exports constitute nearly 20 
percent and imports about 15 percent of the 
total trade of the free world. The Public 
Advisory Board argues that this trade is “now 
threatened by the inability of other coun- 
tries to earn enough dollars to pay for their 
imports.” Here we come to the Board's 
line of reasoning that approaches the posi- 
tion of the Randall Commission. This is 
the argument which says—it seems to me 
clearly enough—let America sacrifice her 
merchant marine so that foreign powers can 
obtain American dollars. 

Under Merchant Marine Policy on page 68 
of the report of the Randall Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy to the President of 
the United States and the Congress, in Jan- 
uary of 1954, there is this advice. I quote: 

“The Commission recommends that the 
determination of the active merchant fleet 
requirements of the United States for the 
purpose of the Merchant Marine Shipping 
Act of 1936 take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels and of the importance to 
the balance of payments of foreign maritime 
nations of their dollar earnings from ship- 
ping services. 

“At present, aside from the subsidies un- 
der the Merchant Marine Shipping Act, the 
United States merchant fleet enjoys the 
benefit of statutory preferences in the ship- 
ment of Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-financed cargo, which in effect give it 
the exclusive carriage of shipments by the 
defense agencies for American forces and of 
at least half of the other shipments financed 
by other United States Government agencies, 
including those arising from economic aid 
programs and Export-Import Bank loans. 
The effect is to compel countries receiving 
dollar assistance to spend a part of it on 
freight services which they could render to 
themselves if permitted to do so. This di- 
verts a part of our economic aid from the 
purpose intended. * * * 

“The Commission recommends that the 
statutory provisions requiring use of United 
States vessels for shipments financed by 
loans or grants of the United States Govern- 
ment and its agencies be repealed and that 
suppcrt sufficient to maintain a merchant 
marine adequate to our national require- 
ments to be provided by direct means.” I 
ask you, what more direct form of aid could 
be given the merchant marine than cargoes. 
And it is this form of aid, cargoes, which 
the 50-50 bill, recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, all too long aborning does supply. 

To me the most significant argument not 
only in the phase of the report dealing with 
merchant marine policy—but in the whole 
report—is the line of dissent which reads: 
“In view of present world conditions I do 
not believe that the statement should be 
interpreted to mean that we should place 
less reliance upon the maintenance of a 
strong merchant marine than that author- 
ized by the Merchant Marine Shipping Act 
of 1936.” Faith in this dissenting state- 
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ment bears the names of Commission mem- 
bers Jesse W. Tapp, of San Francisco, its 
author; John Hay Whitney, of New York; and 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia. In his 
statement to the overall report, as one of 
the members of the Commission, Senator 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, of Colorado, says what 
it seems to me I would have said, were I in 
his place, and I would have been delighted 
had I had the acumen to use his words which 
are: “There is opportunity for measurable 
and sensible objectives to help our friends 
abroad without getting off into misty and 
extravagant do-goodism on a global scale.” 
David J. McDonald, of Pittsburgh, an- 
other member of the Commission, departs 
from the majority position as follows: “It is 
not disputed that the United States should 
have an adequate merchant marine for the 
national de se and to develop and main- 
tain its foreign and domestic commerce. * * * 
The history of our maritime industry from 
the First World War to the present confirms 
the fact that this industry has been inade- 
quate to meet the needs for the development 
of our foreign trade and for the defense of 
our Nation during times when we were at 
war. 
“In 





the determination of the require- 


,ments for a United States merchant fleet we 


should not put substantial reliance on the 
merchant ships of our allies. Our experience 
over the past four or five decades confirms 
this conclusion. * * * At the outbreak of 
two world wars, the United States has been 


meet its requirements.” 

There you have it: The Randall Commis- 
sion disagreeing with itself. The dissents 
making an infinitely more powerful case, it 
seems to me, than the position which would 
weaken our fourth arm of defense, in order— 
possibly—to help nations abroad. 

Now what are the facts behind the policy 
of a weakened American merchant marine 
against which Senator Millikin, Senator 
Byrd, Mr. Tapp, and Mr. Whitney set them- 
selves and which Mr. McDonald discusses so 
wisely. 

I cannot find it in my heart to be restrained 
when I inveigh against a policy of demon- 
strable folly that twice cost us needless loss 
of life and treasure. 

For I believe these two schools of thought— 
the Henry A. Wallace schoo] and the Randall 
Commission school—point the path to un- 
forgivable repetition of an unpardonable 
mistake. 

It is advice that reeks with the prophecy 
of misfortune. 

It would assure a depressed seafaring in- 
dustry for us. 

It would dictate the abdication of the con- 
trol of our shipping to foreign powers. 

It would place us financially, and in terms 
of needed ships and a needed shipbuilding 
industry, at the mercy of maritime interests 
abroad, who might not, if another war comes, 
be as friendly as they are today. 

These foreign shipping interests have 
either refused us outright their cooperation 
in time of need—sometimes because of their 
own desperation—or given it to us stintingly 
at exorbitant prices. In war, our back to 
the wall, we were frequently victimized as a 
nation by operators in the foreign shipping 
industry. 

This is as good a place as any to give you 
some of the arithmetic of extoriton invited 
by the fact that at the outbreak af World 
War I and World War II we had neither ships 
nor shipyards sufficient to meet the emer- 
gency. 

When World War I struck the United States 
we were carrying only 9 percent of our export 
and import trade. 

We lacked the ships for our basic needs. 


Our allies whose shipping we had advanced 
by neglecting our own gave us little help. 

Even before we were catapulted into World 
War I we lacked the ships to deliver our cot- 
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ton. Our cotton exports dropped 
bales in August 1913 to 21,219 
year later. The price of cotton 
$62.50 a bale in July 1914 to $36 
ber of the same year. 

The figures spelled bankru; for the 
Ameriean planter. “ie 

Then the foreign shipping ts thes Ir 
had fattened on our neglect of 1 mer Air 
chant marine readily leaped Dita, Mae ON 
fully on the emergency. - rol 

Shipping rates for us went u; Much as 
700 percent even before the ma trans, [AEE to S 
porting munitions came materi into t 3 m rep 
picture. o ( 

When our shipping needs at t 
war were downright desperate 
portation rates zoomed to 2,0( 
our cargoes. 

These figures are not fanciful! 
derived from the final report enate 
Committee on Interstate and F m Com. 
merce, in the 81st Congress, 2d si T 
report, known as the Merchant M , 
and Investigation, is an incontr 
ord of history. 

It seems incomprehensible th fter this 
World War I experience we would substap. 
tially repeat the same error in W»: 
And there again our allies lacked | 
to supply our needs or even thei: 

Our economy, dangerously d 
urgent war needs, was further t 

















the necessity of providing a b fleet of : 8 
5,000 ships. mm 
What did we have as a result of the drean m loss 


world thinking then so much in , 
garding the merchant marine? 

On September 1, 1939, the United § 
merchant fleet consisted of less than 14% 
seaworthy ships grossing 1,000 tons and over ee 

It was argued then, as before World War! “9 
and as some even argue today, that we could 
rely on the merchant fleets of cur allies 

So the official estimate was that we would pe 
need only 1,200 ships. 1 

The need proved to be far in excess of 6,200 
ships. 

It was a maritime miscalculation that cost Ee 
us dearly. "i 

The spectacular and sensational repetition 
of the World War I mistake gave ou 








War II enemies a tremendous ® the 
And it cost the enemy nothing. Never ’ shij 
history of human conflict did lack of reason- and 
able foresight give the enemy so much for» ines 





little. T 


























The success of the Axis on the high s sou 
possible because of this American 1: bill! 
so great that at one time it looked a y v 
were about to win total victory in the battle curl 
of the Atlantic. 2,00 

Bringing the problem down almost to the mo! 
present, let us ask ourselves what we would T 
have done at the outbreak of Korean | wor 
ities without the ships of the merchan tha 
rine and the Reserve fleet. Let T 
selves where we would have found T 
rienced officers and men to man those tive 
We would have been caught again in a! shi 
frustrating net of helplessness. We would que 
again have been obliged to start from scratch shi 

Consider the elementary logistics 7 

For every soldier we sent to Ko! every the 
marine, every sailor, every flyer, had t Sou 
ship 5 tons of supplies. : ap 

For every day that he was there k an- abl 
other 64 pounds of supplies and bu 

The figures show that 5 million | 3 abs 
were shipped to the Korean theater—5 ml: Ba 
lion. mi 

And 22 million tons of petroleum products 1 

Fifty-two million tons of dry cargo— mo 
which our merchant shipping carried 80 pe fai 
cent. 

The figures I have just given you come of 
from Secretary of the Navy Charles © ist 
Thomas. - 

Secretary Thomas very recently said ts 





“In this age of supersonic speed © ' 
power, there are many Americans who wont 
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i States needs a strong and 
,ant marine. As Secretary of 
uld like to make it emphatic 
t we of the Navy regard the 
rine as an indispensable ele- 
defense, fully as important and 
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: ‘ army, Navy, or Air Force.” 
“Tn f thout a@ merchant marine, our 
air would be severely crippled. 

Not 1 war but in peace as well a 


hant marine is indispensable. 





a t ther reasons, with no shipping 
i m, our shipbuilding and ship- 
; f ies would not furnish the em- 
direct and indirect, upon which 
rt areas depend. Nor would these 
available in time of great need. 
f building a merchant marine 
e stress and strain of war in a 
f limited manpower and fantastic 
ells its own story. 
rid War I shipbuilding program 
t $3 billion. 
1e number of ships before the war, 
n orderly continuing plan such as 
1 recommending for the future, 
ve cost about $840 million. 
But there was another cost besides the 
-e money cost. Many of the hastily war- 
ps could not take the heavy-duty 
war and proved ill-suited to their 
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Most of them appeared too late and never 
= cot into the war at all. 
| ~ That's just the money side, apart from the 


© joss of life and the desperation. 

The World War II story on a grander scale 
is little better. It was an instance of dou- 
bling in stupidity. 

The United States built more than 54 mil- 
lion deadweight tons of merchant shipping 
® for this war. 

t was $1214 billion. 

» construction had been done before 
1 an annual, orderly basis, the cost 
for a 40-million deadweight-ton fleet would 
have been $4 billion. And think what a con- 
tribution it would have made to the employ- 
ment situation in that period of national 
and human distress. If, instead of make- 
work projects, leaf raking, portrait painting, 
» thousand and one other dubious 
of distributing billions to the needy 








ways 


then devised, we had programed a long-range 
ship-construction project, the saving of lives 
and wealth in World War II would have been 
incalculable. 

The dollar saving in World War II by a 


— maritime policy would have been $814 

villion. 

i With such a saving we could today at 

| current high operating costs keep a fleet of 
2,000 vessels trafficking on the high seas for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

That's the bookkeeping, as told in two 
world wars, resulting from a maritime Policy 
that shames American history. 

That's what we can avoid for the future. 
_The answer for the future is a firm, posi- 
tive, national policy favorable to American 
shipping. It calls for an immediate, ade- 
quate, and continuing program of new cargo 
Ship construction on an annual basis. 

The Pentagon, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the experts in logistics, are all agreed on the 
soundness of such a program. They consider 
& poWerful, well-balanced, immediately avail- 
able merchant marine and a stable ship- 
building and repair industry to support it, as 


absolute essentials to security, and to the 
mroper and successful functioning of the 
7 ary in periods of emergency. 

‘o Would be a tragedy of the greatest 
nen and the deepest consequence if we 
failed to see the handwriting on the wall. 
a hing has been proven by the events 

pe 


rah ‘st it is the simple truth that a real- 
oes merchant marine policy is essential to 
onal security. That We repeated the 

‘stakes of World War I and World War II— 
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the identical errors—thereby inviting and 
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barely escaping disaster, is a story of incredi- 
ble folly. But that we are now in danger 
of being foolhardy enough to commit this 
same mistake for the third time, must, I 
submit, baffle the historians to the end of 
time. 

We have the experience, we have the tech- 
nology, we have the best and the wisest 
counsel, we have the means, and we know 
the danger that hovers over us and the free 
world. If we face the facts—and the chal- 
lenge—with traditional American courage, 
and chart a true course, I see on the horizon 
a magnificent line of ships that will assure 
the security of our future; a strong and weil- 
balanced American merchant marine. 





Senator Wiley’s Address: The American 
Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which commends our colleague the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] for an address he delivered not 
long ago in his State. The editorial 
appeared in the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, reviewed salient features of 
the American tradition in an address at 
Beloit a few nights ago. His remarks de- 
serve more than passing attention in this 
age in which these traditions are being chal- 
lenged, both at home and abroad. 

The Senator asserted that the diversity of 
our life and our thoughts is one of the most 
valued characteristics of the American tra- 
dition. It is the very core of this tradition, 
he said, to accept diversity and disagreement 
as inevitable and as a positive good. It is 
through the free interchange of ideas, the 
debate of the market place, that we sort the 
good from the bad and the hard core of ob- 
jective truth is revealed. Senator WiLrey 
contended that the right to disagree is one 
of the cornerstones of our republican form 
of government and one of the keystones to 
our continued progress. 

Distrust of power is another important ele- 
ment of the American tradition, the Senator 
said. He added that we do not even trust 
the power of the majority, because the ma- 
jority could and has on occasion in the past 
been wrong in the short run. 

“The power of the majority cannot be 
allowed to eliminate opposition,” Senator 
Wier said. “Our Founding Fathers wisely 
foresaw this danger. They sought to limit 
untrammeled power by subjecting it to a 
system of constitutional checks and bal- 
ances. No one individual, regardless of his 
stature, could have preeminent authority 
over his fellow men. The danger of dictators 
who might rise to power by supposed demo- 
cratic processes is alien to the American 
tradition.” 

Dynamism was given by Senator Writey as 
another important element of the American 
tradition. He said: 

“We live on continuous growth, self-help 
and a creativity that is unrivaled the world 
over, Americans do not seek security from 
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cradle to the grave. We seek instead, oppor- 
tunity for free development and for the con- 
tinuous creation of the new. We are prag- 
matists in this Nation—accepting that which 
will best work in the present and striving 
continuously to improve for the future. We 
are not chained to any unalterable course or 
way. From the garage mechanic tinkering 
with motors after work, to the industrial 
leaders staking their financial future on 
atomic development, ours is indeed the land 
of constant growth. 

“Continuous growth is the law of life. We 
do not value change in and of itself, but only 
as it leads to the greater fulfillment of our 
basic progressive and Christian values. The 
traditions of political and religious growth 
extend deep into the American past. 

“From the Puritans of the Mayflower, the 
Dutch of New York, the Poles of the last cen- 
tury, the German liberals of 1948, the Scan- 
dinavians and others, to the European DP’s 
of the present—America has again and again 
been the land of freedom for the individual. 
Our Government of checks and balances— 
the servant of the people—has preserved 
human freedom.” 

In contrast, Senator WiLEy said that the 
Communist tradition is totalitarian. Com- 
munists the world over liquidate the opposi- 
tion and wipe out the very thoughts or words 
which disagree. They regard economic free- 
dom as exploitation, and resort to slave-labor 
and police terror to drive the wheels of 
misery in their collectivized economy. They 
view the individual as the expendable pawn 
of the godless state. 

Senator WILEY expressed the hope that the 
day will never come when America loses con- 
fidence in itself. He said that history shows 
what we can do. We fully agree with Sen- 
ator WILEY that there will be no reason to 
fear for the future as long as we remain loyal 
to the American tradition he has so ably 
portrayed. 





The Conestoga Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address I 
delivered on September 22, 1954, at the 
Conestoga Wagon Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS DELIVERED BY SENATOR MARTIN ON 
THE STEPS OF THE WASHINGTON COUNTY 
(Pa.) COURTHOUSE, ON WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 22, 1954, ar NOON, ON THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE CONESTOGA WaGONn TouR SPONSORED 
BY THE LANCASTER COUNTY COMMITTEE, AS A 
PART OF THE CONESTOGA CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION 


Transportation has developed America. 

The romantic story of water, trails, and 
roads is found in the description of com- 
merce, military campaigns, and pioneer ad- 
ventures. 

In early colonial days the stealing of a 
horse or a boat was one of the worst crimes. 

General Washington by reason of both 
his commercial and military work knew the 
importance of both road and water trans- 
portation. 

Our colonial fathers studied government 
and the abiding truth of religion. Preser- 
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vation of life made it necessary for them 
to invent and create. 

The Conestoga wagon was created in or- 
der to take care of transportation problems. 

The Conestoga wagon gave permanency to 
transportation. 

The wagon had engineering features of 
balance now used in the construction of 
automobiles and trucks. 

It was the first built on the assembly plan. 

Use of the Conestoga developed roads. 

The historic National Road is now Route 
40. The Forbes Road is now Route 30. The 

jlades Trail is now Route 31. They were all 
a part of that early development. 

Just about 125 years ago the transporta- 
tion art of wagoning was at its height. 

Mighty fleets of great white topped wagons 
traveled the Conestoga trail—the road from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

Old records tell us there were 3,000 of 
these magnificent freight carriers daily on 
the Conestoga trail, somewhere along its 
route. 

Pennsylvania was the great gateway to the 
West. From Philadelphia to Harris Ferry on 
the Susquehanna, across the Alleghanies to 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio. 

Westward into the sun moved this great 
freight cargo system, making its indispensa- 
ble contribution to winning the West and 
building the abundant empire of the United 
States. 

These wagons, so numerous in their time 
that they were taken for granted, were 
Conestoga wagons—another superb achieve- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s skilled craftsmen. 

There are many who think vaguely that the 
Conestoga wagon was just another covered 
wagon—but it wasn’t. The Conestoga wagon 
was the sound, sufficient, and sturdy freight 
carrier which was the forerunner of all other 
westbound covered wagons. 

Freight and passenger wagons of all sizes 
followed the Conestoga wagon but none ever 
exceeded—or even equaled—the magnificent 
performance of the Conestoga, which all the 
rest copied in one way or another. 

The Conestoga is as typically Pennsylvania 
as our rolling hills, our productive farms, our 
well-stocked red barns, the long rifle, scrap- 
ple, pepper pot, ice cream, sticky cinnamon 
buns, or busy market squares. 

Among Pennsylvania’s countless other 
epochmaking contributions to the progress 
of mankind in agriculture, commerce, trans- 
portation, industry, and business, the 
Conestoga is most symbolic. 

It is a treasure, in the finest spirit of Penn- 
sylvania tradition. 

Even today—a day of atom engines and jJet- 
propelled airflight—the fine old Conestoga 
stands splendid and impressive. 

Drawn by six great, sleek horses, their 
chiming bells ringing clear in the crisp air, 
the Conestoga represents a great chapter in 
the history of Pennsylvania. It was all 
Pennsylvania. 

The wagons were so famous that they 
weren't even called wagons—just Conestogas. 
Their excellence won them the name of the 
valley in which they were originally designed 
and built—the Conestoga Valley in Lancaster 
County. 

Every bit of the work was, of course, done 
by hand. The metal work was ironed out by 
the village blacksmith end the wood was the 
finest oak, hickory, locust, gum, and poplar. 

The graceful boat-shape of the Conestoga 
caused it to be frequently described as “the 
ship of inland commerce.” When the 6-horse 
team was pulling this freight carrier, the 
whole unit of horses and wagon stretched 
out to 60 feet on the road. 
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In America today, automobile drivers ac- 
cept, as a matter of fact, controlling their 
vehicle from the left side. 

The Conestoga wagoner was the one who 
produced this innovation. All other vehicles 
of his day were driven from the right side. 
He changed it all. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Conestoga Centennial Commit- 
tee for the wonderful celebration now being 
staged. It commemorates the contribution 
to the history of our State and Nation which 
was made by the designers, builders, and 
drivers of the Conestoga. 

It is a most worthy celebration and one 
which makes us all so proud. Iam so happy 
that our own community has taken its right- 
ful place in this celebration because it is in 
the very finest Pennsylvania tradition. 

We now need in our country a proper co- 
ordination of our water, road, railway, and 
air transportation. Each has its job to do. 

These things give us an appreciation of 
the past and inspiration for future develop- 
ment. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DQCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FoR SALE 


Additional copies of Government Publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, G vernment 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at Cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount ¢ 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed tg 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inte, 
fere with the prompt execution of work fg 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ang 
conditions under which he may authorige 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulation 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinteng. 
ent of Documents and the head of the rm 
spective department or establishment of the 
Govern'nent (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senatgo 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed % 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed % 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, @ 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur 
nished (and shall not be transferable), § 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRE*SIONAL Raeorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- | 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses 
correctly given in the REecorp. 
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Observance of United Nations Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
Nw THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Oc- 
sber 24, America celebrated the ninth 
aniversary of the coming into force of 
he United Nations Charter. 

The United States Committee for the 
Mnited Nations is to be congratulated for 
he superlative way in which it conduct- 
ad the nationwide program in observance 
of this anniversary. 

It was my pleasure to deliver a num- 
her of United Nations addresses, both in- 
side and outside my State, during the 
week preceding the celebration. 

Isend now to the desk the text of an 
address which I delivered before the 
Mnited Nations Association for Greater 

hicago on Sunday, October 24. I ask 
nanimous consent that it be printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp, and that it 
be preceded by a list of the distinguished 
Americans who have given their services 
to the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. These noted Americans 
are to be commended for the time and 
effort which they have given to this 
splendid objective. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in the 

® RecorD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR UNITED 
NATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Morehead Patterson, chairman, 1954; 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., immediate past chair- 
man; John M. Fox, New York, N. Y., W. H. 
Francis, Jr., Houston, Tex.; Mrs. F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. S. Mc- 
Donnell, St. Louis, Mo.; Edgar Scott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur Woods, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. D. Zellerbach, San Francisco, 
Calif, regional vice chairmen; Paul Ham- 
mond, treasurer; Robert H. Reid, assistant 
treasurer; C. Lloyd Bailey, executive director; 
Miss Olga B. Gechas, assistant to director; 
executive committee: Harold L. Curtis; Clark 
Eichelberger; - Frank Frederick; Clinton 
Golden; Henry T. Heald; Ray T. Hickok; Con- 
tad Hilton; Paul Hoffman; Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes; Dr. Charles S. Johnson; Joseph E. 
Johnson; Read Lewis; John A. McCone; 
George Meany; Bradshaw Mintener; John 
Nason; Walter P. Paepcke; Frederick D. Pat- 
terson; Richard C. Patterson, Jr.; Dr. Louis 
W. Pitt; Walter Reuther; John D. Rockefel- 
ler, III; Philip Schiff; Robert G. Storey; Miss 
Anna Lord Strauss; Fenton B. Turck; Frank 
L, Weil; Ward Wheelock. 


Tar U. N. aNp Irs ROLE IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Address by Senator WILEY) 

Tt is a great privilege to address this splen- 

did gathering of public-spirited citizens, 


deeply interested in America’s contribution 
to the cause of world peace. 


Appendix 


As you know so well, we celebrate today 
the ninth anniversary of the coming into 
force of the history-making United Nations 
Charter. 

We have come together to consider how 
_far we have come and how much distance 
we must still go—toward the great objective 
of world peace and prosperity. 


NINE YEARS OF CHALLENGE AND CRISIS 


I think that those in this audience who 
are parents can particularly understand 
when I point out this fact: These first 9 
years of the infant United Nations have 
probably been the hardest, but they will 
be, by no means, the only hard years. 

After all, infancy has its problems, but 
so does adolescence. For all of life is chal- 
lenge; all of life is change; and this is par- 
ticularly true of the first few years of life. 

Already the young United Nations has had 
more than its share of crises. It has over- 
come most of them quite successfully. But 
it faces still more in time to come. 

I am glad to say that it is you and your 
public-spirited friends throughout our land 
who will help the U. N. to meet these chal- 
lenges effectively. And for this, I pay sin- 
cere tribute to you. 


HEARTLAND THINKING FOR PEACE 


I want to say now that it is particularly 
appropriate that you and I should come to- 
gether at this, the center of what is the 
heartland of the North American Continent. 

You of Illinois and we of Wisconsin have 
long and rightly prided ourselves that we 
symbolize the grassroots thinking of America. 

In time past, in the preatomic age, we of 
the Midwest, in particular, have prided our- 
selves on concentrating on our own Ameri- 
can affairs. We had sought to avoid—what 
were then unnecessary—foreign entangle- 
ments. 

But, then, a new age dawned. When? It 
was when the explosive mushroom cloud 
soared to the sky over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. It was when jet propulsion 
dawned and when space and time were 
shattered by man’s inventiveness and in- 
genuity. 

So, ®he concepts of bygone days have had 
to be shelved in order that we might survive. 


THE NEW THINKING OF THE MIDWEST 


And so I say, it is thrilling to me to see 
you of Chicago and surrounding areas dem- 
onstrate the new thinking of the State of 
Illinois and the State of Wisconsin and of the 
United States as a whole. 

It is a new thinking which holds fast, of 
course, to the ancient landmarks of love of 
country and allegiance to flag. 

But it is a thinking which recognizes our 
wider responsibilities. I refer to the re- 
sponsibility of keeping America at peace by 
helping to keep the world at peace. I refer 
to the responsibility of making sure that our 
own Stars and Stripes shall never be replaced 
by the Red flag, by helping other national 
banners to keep flying—safe and secure— 
from Red aggression. 

Here, in this heartland of America, you in 
this audience are giving the 20th century 
answer—in word and deed—to those of our 
countrymen who are still daydreaming in 
the 19th, in the 18th, and the 17th centuries. 

You give the true answer to those back- 
ward-dreamers who still mistakingly think 
that we can or should ignore the realities of 
the atomic-hydrogen age; to those who mis- 
takingly think we can isolate ourselves from 


the dangerous trends of our times; to those 
who mistakingly think we could live in a 
misnamed “Fortress America” all by our- 
selves, ignoring the fate of mankind. 


THE NEW REALITIES OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


It is strange indeed to hear these day- 
dreamers speak about the United States as 
allegedly surviving in isolation. These people 
seem to have completely forgotten the basic 
speed and other facts of the atomic age. 

They seem to have forgotten that the city 
of Chicago is but 10 hours bomber time from 
Moscow, if a plane merely flies at the rate 
of 500 miles an hour. (And let us remember 
that airplanes can already fly far faster than 
that—faster than the speed of sound.) 

These people seem to have forgotten that 
the United States desperately needs overseas 
bases—air and other bases—on which, in par- 
ticular to locate elements of our Strategic 
Air Command. For our long-range bomber 
force—widely dispersed for security—and 
possessing its great atomic-hydrogen power, 
represents, as Winston Churchill well pointed 
out: the principal deterrent to war today. 

The daydreamers seem to forget that the 
United States is directly dependent upon 
foreign raw materials from overseas. We 
must import 100 percent of our tin; 92 per- 
cent of our cobalt; 60 percent of our tung- 
sten, and so on down the line. 

To make a single M-47 tank—a single 
United States tank—we need 1,900 pounds of 
chromium, of which 100 percent is imported; 
we need 950 pounds of manganese, of which 
93 percent is imported; 520 pounds of nickel, 
of which 99 percent is imported, and similar 
high percentages with regard to bauxite, 
copper, and other strategic products. 

How, we ask, do the isolationists think we 
are going to make our M-47 tanks and our 
bombers and our tankers and our machine- 
guns if we do not have these foreign raw 
materials? 

How do they think we could resist the 
Soviet Union if it could outproduce us—if 
it possessed the factories of Western Europe 
and the skilled manpower, and thus out- 
weighed us on the crucial industrial scale? 

No, the opponents of our present foreign 
policy have not thought out the answer to 
that and related questions. 

But you, my friends, in the audience this 
afterncon—you know these problems—these 
realities—and that is why you are striving 
so earnestly in support of United States good 
partnership in the United Nations. 

That is why you wisely support our par- 
ticipation in regional organizations for secu- 
rity—whether they are in Western Europe, 
the Western Hemisphere, or southeast Asia— 
but always within the framework of article 51 
of the U. N. Charter. 

I wish that time were available for me to 
comment on all of the many phases of the 
problems of the United Nations, which truly 
merit review at this time. 


THREE PRINCIPAL PHASES TO BE REVIEWED 


Let me, however, confine my remarks to 
three principal points. 

Let us, first, see some of the principal 
issues looming before us—in terms of pos- 
sible improvement of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Let us, second, see why, even without these 
changes, it is so essential that we defend the 
United Nations against those who would 
recklessly attack it. 

And, third, let us see what horizons face 
the United Nations, in particular, in connec- 
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tion with the famous atoms-for-peace pro- 
posal of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHARTER REVIEW 


Now, first, my friends, I want to refer to 
the very important challenge facing us—of 
weighing proposed changes in the U. N. 
Charter. 

You are all familiar with the fact that, 
as chairman of a Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the U. N. Charter Revision, 
I have been holding hearings across our Na- 
tion on the subject of possible charter 
changes. 

We have heard splendid testimony from 
citizens like yourselves in cities—large and 
small—across America. We have heard pro- 
posals for such changes as— 

1. More effective armament control; 

2. Altering of the present veto power which 
has so often paralyzed the Security Council; 

3. Weighted voting in the General Assem- 
bly; that is, changing the present “1 nation, 
1 vote” formula; 

4. Making more universal the membership 
in the U. N. (which is today limited to but 
60 nations because, principally, of the Soviet 
veto). 

It is still too early to say what formal 
recommendations which my colleagues and 
I will make next year to the United States 
Senate. 

And it ts still too early to predict what 
proposals our United States State Depart- 
ment will ultimately recommend through 
the United States mission to the United 
Nations. It is already clear, however, that, 
as Secretary of State Dulles wisely pointed 
out, the United States will definitely favor 
the holding of a review conference to evalu- 
ate changes in the charter. 

This review conference will give us a golden 
opportunity—10 years after the founding of 
the United Nations Charter—to take stock 
of the changed situation. It will give us 
an opportunity to see how we can overcome 
shortcomings which have arisen, and how 
we can prevent the Soviet Union from throw- 
ing a further monkey wrench into the United 
Nations. 


SPIRIT COUNTS MORE THAN LETTER 


But whatever proposals we of the United 
States may strive for, I urge you, my friends, 
to remember that it is the spirit of the 
United Nations which will count far more 
than the letter of the U. N. Charter. 

The charter, even with its present limita- 
tions, could succeed if the right spirit is 
present, if there is a true will, intent, and 
purpose among the nations to achieve peace. 

Let us not become so preoccupied with the 
mechanism of peace that we forget that the 
important feature is the spirit among the 
nations. 

Our own spirit is still strong for peace. 

Our enthusiasm has not flagged. Every 
public opinion poll demonstrates that fact. 
The latest Gallup poll, for example, shows 
that more than 76 percent of the American 
people approve of the United Nations. 

This, then, is the basis on which we ap- 
proach the proposed review conference. And 
I say, let it come. We welcome it. We wiil 
not allow ourselves to be paralyzed by fear 
of a possible Soviet veto of charter changes. 


DEFEND U. N. AGAINST ITS ATTACKERS 


But second, my friends, I want to turn to 
a still more immediate task: the task of 
defending the United Nations against those 
who would defame it; those who would at- 
tempt to smear it or_its affiliated agencies, 
whether it be the United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization or the 
International Labor Organization or any 
other group represented in the U. N. system. 

I say to you, my friends, that now is the 
time to rededicate ourselves to the defense 
of the U.N. 

Why? Because in defending it, we defend 
the United States; we defend the unified for- 
eign policy which has been carried on by 
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the leaders of the American people, irrespec- 
tive of political party. It is the foreign pol- 
icy dedicated to America’s fulfillment of its 
role in the shrunken world of the atomic- 
hydrogen age. 

I need not tell you that from many quar- 
ters, mud is being thrown at the United 
Nations, that attempts are being made to 
ridicule it and to destroy it. 

It is not for me to question the good faith 
in which these criticisms are hurled, but I 
can state that each of the attacks must be 
answered calmly and reasonably—with the 
hard facts. 

We cannot be silent in the face of these 
attacks. It has been wisely stated that “all 
that evil needs to triumph is that good men 
be silent.” 

Let us not be silent now, therefore in an- 
swering the principal unfair criticisms which 
have been hurled at the U.N. 

What are some of those criticisms? 


THREE OF THE UNFAIR CRITICISMS AGAINST THE 
U. N. 


1. First, it is charged that the United Na- 
tions is a do-nothing organization. This is 
absolutely false. 

It was the U. N. which caused the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces in Iran, which mo- 
bilized world opinion on behalf of the United 
States and to Greece against the Commu- 
nists. It was the U. N. which helped bring 
peace in the Holy Land. It was the United 
Nations which, for the first time in recorded 
history, in June 1950, mobilized the armed 
forces of 16 nations in defense of Korea—an 
innocent victim—of Red aggression. 

In that struggle, in addition to our own 
heavy sacrifices in blood and treasure, other 
U. N. members—aside from Korea itself—suf- 
fered 17,000 casualties, including 3,000 hon- 
ored dead. 

And the aggression was stopped, although 
not in total victory for our side. 

And I point out, too, that in nonmilitary 
phases, the U. N. is far from a do-nothing 
organization. 

The United Nations is giving indispensable 
technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
nations of the world: It’s giving milk to 
starving babies and to pregnant mothers; 
medical care, financial aid, and other neces- 
Sary assistance. 

So, to contend that the United Nations is 
a do-nothing organization is a base mistruth. 


U. N. DOES NOT ENDANGER OUR SOVEREIGNTY 


2. Second, it is charged that the United 
Nations is a danger to American sovereignty. 

That is absolutely false. The United Na- 
tions Charter specifically prohibits interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of any of the 
countries. No international instrument 
made inside or outside of the United Nations 
is binding upon us unless we choose to 
ratify it. 

You and I know that part of this attack 
against the United Nations is represented in 
the universal movement for a constitutional 
amendment to limit treatymaking power 
under the United States Constitution. 

This is the so-called Bricker amendment 
which, in the final days of the second ses- 
sion of the present Congress, was reintro- 
duced in slightly amended form. 

Time does not permit me to analyze in de- 
tail what I regard as the serious dangers in 
this amendment. Suffice it to say that the 
President of the United States rightly re- 
mains steadfastly opposed to this or any 
other amendment which would (a) jeopard- 
ize the historic prerogatives of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, or which would (b) endanger the 
traditional checks and balances under the 
United States Constitution. 

I am glad to report that the tide has turned 
against the Bricker amendment. For ex- 


ample, recently the Oregon State Bar Asso- 
ciation had the opportunity to cast its vote 
on it, and the amendment was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by a vote of better than 5 to 1. 
This is but a symbol of the fact that the 


ies 
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American people are waking up to the d 
gers in this amendment, and that they a 
not going to fall prey to constitutiona) peat 
or hysteria. 

They know that the tried-and-true Uni, 
States Constitution must not be lights 


amended. I point out to you that jt ‘8 
strange fact that in over a century anq then 
quarters we have found sufficient ang : 
quate the original Constituticn and 
amendments. But in this latest Cono . 
alone more than 5 times that number of 
constitutional amendments have been jooge. 
ly proposed. ms 

Why all this amendment frenzy? Why 
change a document which has worked 0 well 
for us? Why abandon the landmarks of the 
past? Why replace faith with fear and req, 
son with hysteria? 


U. N. COSTS LITTLE 


8. We come now to a third charge. It, 
charged that the United Nations is Costly 
that it is a financial rathole. That is absyy 
too. 

The United Nations itself costs the citi. 
zens of America—on the average—aroung 16 
cents per year. That is less than the cost ¢ 
a package of cigarettes. Do you think that 
it is worth a package of cigarettes to gaye 
world peace? 

Do you know how much we were spending 
during World War II? We were b 
$275 million per day. I repeat, $275 million 
per day, in order to kill Germans and Jam. 
nese. 

Do you think it is worth spending 16 cents 
per year in order to avoid some day having 
to kill Russian boys and having American 
soldiers and civilians die in the same cop. 
flagration? Of course you know the answe 
to that question. 

The U.N. is definitely worth everv cent we 
contribute to it. 

Now, there are other charges which have 
been hurled against the U. N.—like charges 
of disloyalty of certain United States per. 
sonnel there. But this is a matter which, 
by and large, has long been adequately dis. 
posed of by our effective United States Am 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

But now time is growing short, and I want 
to turn from the past and present to the 
future. 








THE ATOMS-FOR-PEACE PLAN 


I should like to refer now in some length 
to the great proposal which was mace by the 
President of the United States in his atoms- 
for-peace suggestion to the U. N 

On December 8 of last year President 
Eisenhower sought a way out of the tragic 
record of failure that had marred the efforts 
of the United Nations to contro] mass de 
struction weapons. That date may yet be 
come one of the most notable in mans his- 
tory. For, on that day, our President laid 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations his bold new proposal. 

Unlike all previous negative efforts to try 
to reduce or eliminate atomic materials for 
military pu=poses, this was a positive, col 
structive approach along a new avenue to 


ward peace. 

Very simply, it extended an invitation to 
the governments principally involved to be 
gin making joint contributions from thelr 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable 
materials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It would create a kind of nucleat 
bank. 

Here was the most realistic attack yet made 
upon the almost hopelessly snarled problem 
of international atomic control. fF . a 

though 


first time, it offered a promising 
modest, plan whereby fissionable material 
could be allocated to serve the peaceful pur 
suits of mankind. It was a call to mobilize 
experts in the application of atomic ener] 
to the needs of agriculture, medicine, and 
other peaceful activities. Z 

One of its primary functions would be 
furnish adequate electrical energy ‘2 those 
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vag of the world which are desperately 
Cred for power. And it proclaimed the in- 


f the United States to dedicate its 
serving the needs of mankind. 
the possibility of demonstrating 
les of the world that the great 
after all, intensely concerned 
th hu aspirations rather than pro- 
cing implements of warfare. Man's great- 
‘ear could become, overnight, a source 
his greatest blessings. 
But President Eisenhower’s proposal was 
+ just a project for the scientific peace- 
ny ition of atomic energy. If that 
ad been its only purpose, we need not have 
yanced it through the United Nations at 
1 No, my friends, its great and historic 


romise was something far more inspiring. 


PAST EFFORTS AT ATOM CONTROL 

All prior negotiations for the control of 
tomic armaments had been sterile. A de- 
noralizing impasse had been reached on the 

tire subject of disarmament. 

For 8 years we, and the Soviet Union, had 

iailed to agree on the basic principie which 
sould govern either the reduction and reg- 

nlation of atomic weapons, or the limitation 
bf conventional armaments. Only a few days 
go, this impasse was again underscored 
hen Ambassador Wadsworth of the United 

Btates delegation told the United Nations 
fain Political Committee that the Soviet 
did not seem prepared to take 
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nion still 

he same steps to reassure the world, which 
ve have been prepared to take. ; 

As far back as 1946 we had gone a long 


yay to show our good faith. Why, less than 

year after the war potential of the atom 
was discovered, we presented to the United 
Nations a plan which would have made pos- 
sible an effective international control of 
his new force, and encouraged its use by 
all nations for peaceful purposes. This plan 
received the overwhelming endorsement of 
he Assembly in 1948. It has been stalled 
ever since, 

In the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Soviet Union flatly rejected its control fea- 
tures. In the Conventional Armaments 
ommission, the U. S. S. R. rejected the pro- 
posals for a system of disclosure and verifi- 
cation of armed forces and armament be- 
cause it did not include atomic armaments. 
And so, we tried again. We proposed in 1951 
that the work of these two Commissions be 








winerged, and a new commission was created. 


We repeatedly joined with France and the 
United Kingdom in submitting proposals 
which would place numerical celings on the 
armed forces of the U. 8S. S. R., China, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. The Soviet representative gave 
them scant consideration and denounced 
them as cynical and hypocritical. 

So far as atomic weapons were concerned, 
a you all know, the Soviet Union from 
the very beginning has deceptively insisted 
upon a prior outlawing and abolition of these 
Weapons before the creation of satisfactory 
controls and inspection procedures could be 
assured, 

We, for our part, still held fresh in our 
minds the memory of the 1921 Naval Confer- 
ence at Washington. We were not and are 


p Ot going to be taken in again by a plan 


‘o destroy our own arms in reliance upon 
some other government’s paper promise. 
This is Why we have insisted upon and 
will continue to demand, legal control and 
inspection procedures by an international 
agency, as a condition to any reduction or 
Prohibition of atomic weapons, 
There you had it: a complete stalemate. 
And the hopes of mankind shrank in direct 


ae as the stockpile and destructiveness of 
man’s latest scourge increased. 
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Into this bleak and disheartening picture 
was injected the dramatic proposal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last year. It carried the 
electrifying hope that the marshaling of 
atoms for peace, even on a small scale, might 
reverse the trend toward a fearful military 
buildup. 

It was inspired by the belief that if the 
Soviet Union would join with the United 
States and other nations possessing atomic 
material and know-how this act of coopera- 
tion could be the beginning of a new pat- 
tern of understanding. 

The plan was one that could not possibly 
injure any government. And its greatest 
virtue was that it avoided the suspicions 
and irritations which had accompanied pro- 
posals for worldwide inspection and con- 
‘trol. Yet, it, too was rejected by the Soviet 
Government. 

And that Government said, in effect, that 
before they join in any peacetime effort to 
develop atomic science for the benefit of 
mankind, the free nations of the world must 
renounce all military use of nuclear weapons. 
Of course, you and I know there is no logical 
relationship between these two things. And 
we are not going to throw down our strongest 
shield against aggression without an ade- 
quate safeguard for the security of the free 
world. 

But we definitely do not propose to let 
President Eisenhower’s plan die. Instead, 
Secretary of State Dulles recently informed 
the United Nations of our intention to press 
on with our desire to enlist this new force 
into the service of human progress. 

To explore the possibilities of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, we will direct our ef- 
forts toward the convening of an interna- 
tional scientific congress to meet under the 
auspices of the United Nations next year. 

The program outlined by Secretary Dulles 
envisages the opening in the United States, 
next year, of a reactor training school where 
students from abroad may learn the work- 
ing principles of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. Medical and surgical experts from 
abroad would be invited to participate in the 
work of our cancer hospitals. This, of 
course, would only be the beginning. 

We are saddened that the Soviets have thus 
far missed a great opportunity to contribute 
to a relaxation of the world tension which 
this simple gesture of cooperation would have~ 
inspired. 

But they know that the door will always 
be open to their participation. Our Govern- 
ment does not intend to overlook any avenue 
of negotiation which offers prospects, no 
matter how slight, of enlisting the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Union in a program which 
could end the deplorable waste of economic 
wealth in military requirements. 

Whether the Soviets come forward or not, 
we are resolved that the President’s program 
shall become a living symbol of hope or a 
better way of life to millions of mankind. 

In conclusion, may I say that it has been 
& great pleasure to be with you here this 
afternoon. I have not of course attempted 
to cover all or even part of the many phases 
of the United Nations. 

I commend to you a further study of this 
great organization and in particular of pro- 
posed charter changes. I urge you to keep 
your faith high in the U.N. because it merits 
that faith. 

I urge that you give it your best, because 
in so doing, you will be giving your own 
beloved country your best. You will be help- 
ing your country to lead @ war-weary man- 
kind into a permanent path of peace and 
justice. 

This is the call today—to you and to me 
on this, the ninth anniversary of the United 
Nations Charter. 
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To Stop the Communists, We Must Be 
Willing To Fight Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by me, which appeared in Col-* 
lier’s of October 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


To STOP THE COMMUNISTS, WE Must BE WILL- 
ING To Ficut Now 


(By Wr.t1aM F. KNowLanpD, majority leader of 
the U. S. Senate) 


The most ominous fact in the world today 
is the growing strength of the Communists. 
The free world must face up to this grim 
threat now, for tomorrow may be too late. 
The abandonment of north Vietnam to the 
Reds, and the collapse of the Korean peace 
talks at Geneva leave us with these alterna- 
tives—to halt the Communists where they 
are, or to surrender first southeast Asia, then 
all the rest of the continent and nearby 
islands to the Reds, giving them such a heavy 
preponderance of power that they would be 
ready to move in Europe. 

I can see but one course open to the free 
nations. We and our allies must, as quickly 
as possible, draw a line in Asia and notify 
the Communists that if they cross it, they 
must fight. When I say fight, I don’t mean 
fight in another little war. The free nations 
should let Red China know that if she in- 
vades—directly as in Korea, or indirectly as 
in Indochina—any territory we have under- 
taken to defend, she must take the conse- 
quences not only on the violated land, but 
on her own mainland. 

Such a decision would involve risk, but 
there is no course we can follow without 
risk. To avoid a Communist world, we of 
the United States and other free nations 
must be willing to fight—now, if necessary. 
Whatever the cost to save our freedom, we 
must be willing to pay the price. Hard, sane 
courage is the quality most likely to save us 
from war, or from defeat if war cores. 

There is no easy solution for the un- 
pleasant facts of today. There is no cheap 
solution. There is no solution that will 
guarantee safety—with normal conditions of 
trade, travel, and tranquillity as the world 
once knew them—so long as the menace of 
international communism exists. Don’t let 
anybody fool you with talk that the Russians 
have had a change of heart, that the free 
nations and the Communist powers can live 
side by side in security and peace. The 
brutal zealots who drive the hundreds of 
millions of people in Russia, China, and the 
satellite states are subject to no restraints 
of morality, compassion, or friendship. 
Whenever and wherever they offer a hand 
and smile, they have some scheme of their 
own in mind. 

The Communist objective always has been, 
and still is, domination of the world. It 
will no more change than a leopard’s spots. 
In my opinion, the best chance—if not the 
only chance—we have for peace now and 
over the long stretch is to stop communism 
in its tracks. If we do nothing, the Reds 
will merely follow their own program for in- 
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volving us in war and, they hope, crushing 
defeat. 

I am sorry as any of you that these condi- 
tions exist, but it is my duty to tell my fel- 
low countrymen the facts as they appear to 
me. The truth is that never before have we 
had an enemy so close to grasping the over- 
whelming balance of power from the side of 
freedom. 

It will not be easy to draw a so-far-and-no- 
farther line against the Communists in Asia, 
but we must try to do so. On our side of 
that line might be Japan, South Korea, For- 
mosa, the Philippine Republic, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and what remains free in 
Indochina—southern Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. 

The United States already has defense 
treaties with Japan, South Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, and New Zealand, and a 
military assistance agreement with Pakistan. 
In addition, we have made commitments to 
defend Formosa against Red attack. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently warned the Chi- 
nese Communists that they’ll have to run 
over the United States 7th Fleet if they try 
to take Formosa. But much remains to be 
done to coordinate the defense plans of these 
countries with our own and with one an- 
other’s. As I write this article, eight na- 
tions either in or with interests in the area— 
the United States, Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Pakistan—have announced plans to convene 
in the Philippines in September to discuss 
the establishment of a collective security 
arrangement for southeast Asia. 

It’s possible other countries may join in 
the talks at a later stage. I was encouraged 
to read recently that thousands of Vietna- 
mese nationalists were parading and protest- 
ing against the Communist takeover in the 
northern part of their country. (They also 
protested against colonialism, but that no 
longer threatens them from the West.) The 
equally threatened 6,000,000 people of Cam- 
bodia and Laos also may seek protection— 
provided the terms of the agreement reached 
by France and the Indochinese Reds at 
Geneva leave them free to do so. 

But whatever the initial defensive lineup 
in southeast Asia, and even if it proves less 
strong in numbers than we'd like, we should 
press on with a new organization to stop the 
Communist flood. Once we show determina- 
tion to hold a line there, other nations may 
join. But the longer we delay, the weaker 
our position will be in the undecided nations 
of southeast Asia. They will conclude that 
the initiative is to remain with the Commu- 
nists, and make the best terms with the Reds 
they can. 


I hope it will be possible, before too long, to 
form a Pacific-southeast Asia alliance— 
stretching from Japan in the northeast to 
Pakistan in the southwest—of such strength 
that the Communists will think thrice before 
trying another aggression in that part of the 
world, or indeed anywhere else. Eventually, 
I'd like to see a sort of far eastern defense 
organization roughly patterned on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The present grave crisis in Asia has grown 
from a long string of Communist victories, 
stretching from Yalta through Panmunjom 
to Geneva. 

At the Big Three conference in Yalta in 
1945, the West gave Russia many dominant 
rights in Manchuria—part of China—without 
even consulting the then government of 
China. The West was preoccupied with 
bringing Russia—unnecessarily, we now 
know—into the military war against Japan, 
with no appreciation for the future political 
consequences. Then, after the war, the West 
failed to understand the full significance of 
the growth of Communist strength in China; 
communism there was mistaken for reform 
and liberalism. 
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IF SOUTHERN CHINA HAD BEEN SAVED 


Later, after all northern China was taken 
by the Communists, the West failed to save 
the country’s southern provinces. I think 
southern China could have been saved. Had 
it been, the Reds of Indochina would not 
have had a common frontier with Red China 
and thus no sanctuary into which they could 
retreat when pressed, no contiguous area for 
supplies when they advanced. 

Next came our great error of accepting 
stalemate in Korea and, finally, the French 
surrender in Indochina—another blow to 
American prestige, for we had helped the 
French enough for the Red Asians to say 
we were in the war. Both Korea and Indo- 
china cost us face. 

Our failure to win the Korean war may 
turn out to have been one of the great mis- 
takes of history. Had that war been won— 
as it could have been—the situation in 
south®@ast Asia would not be as grave as it 
is today. In effect, the Communists were 
suing for peace in 1951 when they first sug- 
gested a cease-fire in Korea; yet by the time 
the Panmunjom truce-negotiations talk- 
athon ended 2 years later they had a victory. 
It was not a total victory for the Reds, but 
it was enough to give support in Asian coun- 
tries to their claims that the capitalist world 
had been defeated. The prestige of the 
Chinese Communists rose immediately, and 
respect for the free nations, especially the 
United States, sank to lower levels all over 
Asia. The immense stature we had won by 
our complete victory over Japan only a few 
years earlier was lost. 

At the Asian political conference in Geneva 
this summer, Red China’s foreign Minister, 
Chou En-lai, spoke as a confident conqueror. 
Strip diplomatic language from ‘his speech 
and this is what he said, specifically to the 
United States: “You can have peace in the 
Pacific provided you are prepared to de- 
nounce your mutual-assistance pact with 
Korea, remove your forces and training mis- 
sions from that country, get your troops out 
of Japan and renounce your security-treaty 
agreement with her, abandon your airbase 
on Okinawa, stop your military-training pro- 
gram on Formosa, get out of the Philippines 
and forget about giving military assistance to 
any nation in southeast Asia. Under these 
conditions, Asia. will be for the Asians and 
you will have peace.” He neglected to add 
that under such conditions he and his like 
would have Asia for the Communists. 

“Asia for the Asians” the Communist eu- 
phemism with a plausible sound. What the 
Reds have in mind—and are on the way to- 
ward gaining—is control of all Asian man- 
power and resources. This basic Communist 
policy has been made plain at numerous in- 
ternational Communist congresses and in the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin. However, it is 
difficult for nations of good intent to believe 
what dictators say, even when they talk 
plainly. 

For years some of us have been pointing 
out the dangers of the Communist advance 
in Asia. Yet even today, in the very face of 
the surrender in Indochina and the conse- 
quent Communist celebrations, men stop me 
and ask, “Well, Senator, what’s it to us if 
they do get Asia? What business have we 
over there, anyway?” 

I think it important for our present safety 
and future survival as a free country to an- 
swer such questions seriously and patiently. 
If all Asia should pass to Communist control, 
the world balance of power would be upset 
and the chance to stop Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe would be critically handi- 
capped, if not rendered impossible. Con- 
quest of Asia would give the Communists a 
heavy majority of the world’s manpower and 
most of its natural resources. To the Reds, 
unlimited manpower means a chance to take 
any country they can reach; they are indiffer- 
ent to losses. 


‘ak 
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Thirty years ago Lenin said, tn effect that 
the road to Paris was through Peking x, 
meant that once the Reds controlleq the 
500 million people of China—which ther 
now do—it would be only a quest; J 


Nn of ti 
and Communist strategy before they oe 
Korea, Indochina and the island Nations of 


Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia. With 
this aggregate of nations under their-ba; ner, 
the Communists would then measure thetr 
chances of winning an all-out strugyie wit 
the rest of the world. iin 

Briefly, therefore, the main reason yy 
Asia is so important to us here in the Unites 
States is that if the free world does not hold 
important parts of the Far East, war be. 
comes more likely and defeat a possibility 

What are we doing in Asia? We are pro. 
tecting our families, our homes and our ciyj), 
ization. I am not indulging in scare oy story 
when I say so; I am stating a basic fact of 
what is known as geopolitics. If a Watlike 
nation, dominated by the philosophy of Com. 
munist violence, gains the heavy balance of 
power, anyone can imagine the consequences 
to the rest of the world. 

The free West has the edge in industriq 
productivity at the moment. We have g 
temporary advantage in atomic weapons and 
the means to deliver them. But let us gj. 
ways remember that the advantage is only 
temporary. The Communist world has made 
rapid progress in the atomic field. In map. 
power and in natural resources, the Reds 
already have the lead—unless we count the 
neutralist nations on our side, which seems 
to me a risky thing to do. 

Moreover, if the West allows the Commu. 
nists to dominate the whole continent of 
Asia, Japan will be caught in a vast entrap. 
ment and probably lost to the West. This 
development would be an incalculable calam. 
ity. In 1925, Joseph Stalin, speaking of the 
revolutionary movement in the East, said: 
“A union of the Japanese people with the 
people of the Soviet Union * * * would be 
invincible.” 

Today the Communist imperialists want 
Japan more than ever before because it is an 
industrial nation with 87 million industrious 
people. Fighting alone, the Japanese gave 
us a tough time in the Pacific during World 
War IL. They drove the Chinese Government 
from all the coast line. They drove the Brit. 
ish from Malaya, the French from Indochina 
and us from the Philippines. The cunning 
Communists know that if they could add the 
Japanese to their Asian subjects, they would 
be able to equip the limitless manpower of 
Asia with Japanese made modern arms and 
machines. 


FOOD AND TRADE LURES FOR JAPAN 


The Japanese, like the British, must trade 
in order to live. Eighty-seven million people 
cannot live solely on what they grow on 
islands of less area than my State of Call- 
fornia, and less productive in food. They 
must depend on the outside world for part 
of their food, for raw materials to keep their 
people working and for export markets. In- 
dochina has been a major source of rice for 





Japan. Suppose the Communists put the 
squeeze on the Japanese by threatening 0 
cut them off from this and other sources? 
At this very moment, they are offering food 


and trade lures to Japan. 

Within a short time the most important 
struggle in the Orient may be for Japal. 
The Japanese, I am convinced, want to Ie 
main free and on our side. Bui all the 





rest of the Asian continent should go Com 
munist and the nearby Pacific island nations 
appeared doomed how could the Japanese 
live? Inevitably, it seems, the Japanese 


would have to come to some arrangement 
with the Reds. 

Great Britain has appeared reluctant 1 
join heartily with us in developing 40 Asian 
line beyond which there will be © 
no experiments with peaceful coexis 
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., attempt at coalition with the Commu- 
no No doubt Britain is influenced by 
iss. India, which, in turn, is influenced 
“ communists. Thus, if we should 
Asian defense plans because of 
biections, we might be yielding in- 
>the Communists. However, I do 
or wish to imply that Britain at 





: nist. If and when there is a show- 
th the Reds, I believe that Britain— 
present leadership er that of the 
wing of the Labor Party—will be 
de'of freedom and will give her 
moral support, at least, to the United States. 
“rhe British seem to hope that they can 
«ay in Malaya and in Hong Kong without 
waving to face the hard facts I have stated 
about Communist intentions. But how can 
they actually believe the Communists will 
‘ot them alone any longer than it is to the 
Reds’ advantage to do so? Naturally, the 
communists will make a show of friendli- 
ness toward the British, or toward any other 
free nation, if they think there is a chance 
to separate that nation even slightly from 
the United States. Any major drive by the 
soviet Union may be expected to encourage 
our allies to become neutrals, in the false 
hope that they will be allowed to survive 
even though we might perish. 

From this day forward, we must face reality 
snd not base our defense on theories or paper 
alliances. If further aggression takes place, 
al] nations—our dependable allies, the 
doubtful ones, the neutrals and the Soviet 
ploc—should know that we will take such 
action. as our national interests require, and 
no foreign power will be permitted to exer- 
cise any veto rights. 

This policy is not go it alone. It is go with 
dependable allies, but don’t be shackled by 
frustrated or paralyzed ones. Indeed, the 
time has come for a renewed American dec- 
laration of independence. 

The urgency of the situation in Asia is 
suggested by news dispatches in which Red 
China speaks of her plans to “liberate” For- 
mosa and warns the United States to be care- 
ful. Again this is the voice of a bold nation, 
confident because of previous successes. 

My long and earnest support of Formosa is 
well known, but my reasons are not always 
taken into account by those who would write 
off this great island as though it were merely 
the estate of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
i ertainly have never maintained that the 
Chinese Nationalist Government has been or 
is without fault. That Government must 
share heavily in responsibility for the loss of 
mainland China. But we of the United 
States also share in that responsibility. 

The Chinese Nationalists served as loyal 
allies throughout World War II. The Japa- 
nese offered them favorable peace terms, but 
Chiange and his Government refused to stop 
fighting. Had they stopped, several miilion 
Japanese troops would have been freed for 
use elsewhere against us. I’m not one to 
forget the services of a friendly people who 
suffered in order to remain with us. 

Chiang is not the issue. The efficiency of 
the Nationalist Government is not the issue. 
The issue is whether we are to abandon a 
government friendly to us and potentially of 
vast use to us in case of war. Our choice is 
hot between Chiang and his crowd or some- 
thing better. It is between a free republic 
of China on Formosa, with its present and 
potential value, or nothing at all. 

About 9 million people are living on For- 
mosa. That makes this island republic larg- 
er than many countries now in the United 
Nations, Of the 9 million, perhaps half a 
million can be counted as actual or potential 
‘fighting men. Their mere presence oh the 
‘land forces Red China to keep a large army 
on the mainland coast opposite Formosa— 
just as the Republic of Korea Army of 600,000 


men nails down @ million or more Chinese 
0 the north. 
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OUR OBLIGATION TO DEFEND FORMOSA 


For reasons of both strategy and honor, 
we must defend Formosa. How can there 
be a moral as well as a substantial foundation 
for an Asian defense pact if we let our friends 
of longest standing fall into the. hands of the 
Communists? 

Perhaps you say there is no pressure on us 
to withdraw from Formosa, and in a sense 
that is right. But a movement is building 
up that could result in the forsaking of 
Formosa and a final anc calamitous appease- 
ment of Red China. This movement seeks 
to admit the government of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

I have said that should Red China be ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations, 
I would resign my position as majority leader 
of the Senate and fight to have the United 
States withdraw from the U. N. The admis- 
sion of Red China would destroy the moral 
basis for the U. N. I would not want my 
country to sanction any such development 
by remaining in the organization. 

I know of the heated criticism that was 
directed at me when I made my announce- 
ment, but I have not changed my mind. If 
the free world gives in on this question, the 
Communists would be on the very threshold 
of gaining all Asia for themselves. Glowing 
with triumph, they would turn their eager 
eyes toward Europe with no need to worry 
about an attack from the Asian rear. Give 
Red China this diplomatic victory, and the 
people of the United States will be much 
nearer war than they are now, and much 
nearer to defeat than they have ever been. 


I beg you to look at the Asian problem as a 
whole—not as some faroff involvement that 
somehow gwe got into, but as a problem of 
home defense. There can be no security for 
the West unless we keep the Communists 
insecure in the East. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain cor- 
respondence from Mr. Asher B. Wilson, 
of Twin Falls, Idaho. 


There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TWIN FALLS, IpaHo, August 24, 1954. 
Senator Hariey M. KILcorg, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, Di C. 

Dear Senator: Herewith I hand you copy 
of a Drew Pearson article appearing in the 
Evening Statesman, of Boise, Idaho, on July 
15, and the Statesman’s editorial of same 
date entitled, “Mr. Pearson’s Deception”; 
and too, I hand you a letter I prepared on 
July 27, 1954, directed to Mrs. Ailshie, editor 
and owner of the Statesman, letting her 
know my feelings concerning her editorial. 

It seems that the papers out this way 
restrict, more and more, any comment ad- 
verse to their line of thinking, which keeps 
us readers in suspense as to what the oppo- 
site viewpoints are. 

You have my permission to.use my letter, a 
copy of which I enclose herewith, in the 
matter of bringing to the attention of the 
people of the United States generally, the 
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necessity of freedom of expression of view- 
points in cur publications and on our radios. 
Sincerely, 
ASHER B. WILSON. 





TwIn FALts, IpaHo, July 27, 1954. 
Mrs. MARGARET COBB AILSHIE, 
Owner and Publisher, the Idaho States- 
man, Boise, Idaho. 

My Dear Mrs. AILSHIE: Please pardon my 
addressing you relative to editorial in Eve- 
ning Statesman July 15, 1954, headed “Mr. 
Pearson’s Deception,” and opposite thereto 
“Pearson’s comments of the day.” 

Your editorial occurs to me to be a dia- 
tribe on Drew Pearson, by one who has be- 
come intensely angry at his statement. 

I am shocked and deeply hurt to learn 
that you, with your wonderful background 
of education and newspaper publishing, 
would become so upset as to print such 
venom editorially. 

We newspaper readers want our publica- 
tions to give all sides of important questions 
and issues; and have good reasons to expect 
the Statesman to follow such rules; however, 
unless you see fit to recant your editorial 
statement, your action has foreclosed, in my 
mind, the possibility of our expecting both 
sides of the issues as they present them- 
selves being presented in your daily and 
Sunday Statesman. 

I, personally, have been a reader of the 
Statesman for 40 years, and a defender of 
your right to present editorially and other- 
wise your views, although I sometimes have 
held different beliefs. 

Please recant. Let Drew Pearson tell his 
version. Your comment on his version fine, 
but do not foreclose us, your subscribers, 
from getting the viewpoints which may be 
opposite to your views. Please continue to 
serve all the people with all sides of the 
issues. Do not narrow the greatness of your 
paper, noted for three-quarters of a century 
for its unswering stand on what you have 
believed to be right; and presented to us, 
your readers. 

What is wrong about letting your readers 
know that big business gets subsidies as well 
as the agriculture interests. It is all true, 
and you enjoy a postage subsidy which you 
should not be ashamed of. 

Yours for free speech in a truthful manner. 

Sincerely, 
ASHER B. WILSON. 





Defense Status of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. James Free, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, wrote a series of seven articles 
dealing with the defense status of this 
country. Those articles were syndicated 
by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the first four of the articles, and 
I hope at a later date to offer the other 
three. 

Mr. President, in that connection, the 
Birmingham News printed a brief sketch 
of Mr. Free under the heading “Cor- 
respondent Free Ideal Man To Report 
United States Defense Picture,” and Il 
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ask that it be included with the first 
article. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Look DEFENSE AIMED AT MORE BANG FOR 
A Buck 


(By James Free) 


(Correspondent Free ideal man to report 
United States defense picture: A Washing- 
ton correspondent since 1939, Mr. Free has an 
exceptional background for reporting on na- 
tional defense. He has served in the National 
Guard, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and on active duty in World War I 
in both the Army and the Navy. He now 

*has the rank of commander in the Naval 
Reserve. This article is the first of a series.) 


WASHINGTON, October 27.—The New Look 
in defense is a misleading term. It is a 
magnified misnomer. It is really only the 
defense part of the “Eisenhower look” in 
Government. 

It is not a new discovery in military sci- 
ence or economics. It is simply the Penta- 
gon phrase for the Republican reappraisal of 
our defense program since January 1953. 

And it is a phrase that President Eisen- 
hower himself does not like, as he told a 
press conference recently. He said that to 
him it is just a question of trying to keep 
up with the times. 

Since Mr. Eisenhower became Commander 
in Chief, he has put neither more nor less 
emphasis on defense spending in relation to 
other Government spending. He has advo- 
cated spending less for Federal functions all 
along the line. Proof of this Iles in the first 
two annual budgets the Eisenhower admin- 
istration turned out. 

About 68 percent of the total budgets in 
each instance went for defense—the armed 
services, Atomic Energy Commission, foreign 
aid (mostly military), and stockpiling of 
strategic materials. Significantly, this was 
almost exactly the same proportion as in the 
last Truman administration budget. 

Defense, therefore, is getting about the 
same percentage of a national budget total 
that has been going down. 

It is a matter of record that the New Look 
in defense was cut to the policy pattern set 
by the President and the National Security 
Council (cnly 1 of 6 NSC members is from 
the Defense Department). 

This was spelled out by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in his now-famous speech 
of January 12, 1954. That was the one in 
which he said our defense will be based pri- 
marily on a great capacity to retaliate when 
and how we choose. Mr. Dulles explained 
how this crucial decision was reached. 

“Before military planning could be 
changed,” he said, “the President and his 
advisers in the National Security Council 
had to make some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done.” 

One of these basic decisions was indicated 
by President Eisenhower in his first budget 
message. “We cannot afford,” said he, “to 
build military strength by sacrificing eco- 
nomic strength.” 

The President and his advisers concluded, 
too, that for the next few years peace is more 
likely than a big war. To a leader with 
General Eisenhower's military background, 
this latter conclusion, or assumption, was 
supremely important, 

So, after the end of the Korean war in July 
1953 the New Look in defense was geared to 
preparations for the long pull at a pace that 
would not overstrain the economy. 

The Truman administration, caught in an 
almost worldwide fear that the Korean fight- 
ing might be a prelude to world war III, had 
rushed our defense efforts to get ready for 
the year of estimated maximum danger. 
That year was supposed to be 1954, when it 
was figured the Soviets would be ready to 
launch a long-range atomic war. 


+ 
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Another key change has been Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson’s reversal of the 
move by his two immediate predecessors to 
build up a broad production base. Mr. Wil- 
son preferred the single efficient producer to 
several dispersed and smaller producers. 
While this saves money, it does give our ene- 
mise more concentrated bombing targets. 

Cunfident that our great capacity to hit 
back will deter the initial enemy punch, we 
are arming at a more moderate pace. 

All told, defense planners have reduced 
uniformed personnel by more than 210,900 
since January 1953. At the same time they 
cut United States civilian personnel by 185,- 
000 and foreign nationals employed overseas 
by 100,000. 

With these manpower curtailments, Sec- 
retary Wilson and his top aides insist they 
have increased the combat effectiveness of 
the armed services. Their claim is based on 
the easy-to-move, ready-to-go principle. 

And, under this principle, the reduced 
forces are made possible and practical by two 
key supports: 

1. More potent striking power—the bigger 
bang for a buck. 

And (2), creation of a better trained and 
more quickly available Reserves. 

Some critics charge that the changes are 
at the expense of defense muscle as well as 
fat. But arguments over preparations for 
war are never settled until war comes or is 
for certain, averted. 

RESERVE PROGRAM UNSETTLED — SECOND, 

EQuaLLY Viral HALF oF DEFENSE MAN- 

POWER, STILL IN AIR 


(By James Free) 
(Second of a series) 4 


WASHINGTON, October 28.—The other shoe 
in the New Look program for defense man- 
power is yet to be dropped. 

The first shoe was reduction of the armed 
services by more than 210,000 men since 
January 1953, plus a start toward more 
mobile forces equipped with more powerful 
weapons. 

This smaller full-time defense organization 
is supposed to be backed by an equally large 
ready-to-go Reserve. The two forces, as 
planned, would each be about 3 million 
strong. And the reserves would be better 
trained and more readily available than at 
present. 

The missing shoe is the program~for this 
kind of Reserve. 

And people are asking: “Where is it?” 

For almost 2 years the plan has been in 
the making. Study groups in the Pentagon, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, plus the 
National Security Training Commission set 
up by the President, have passed on recom- 
mendations that the National Security Coun- 
cil is now considering. NSC soon may come 
up with what President Eisenhower says will 
be a No. 1 item on the must list of legislation 
for the 84th Congress. 

Details of the New Look for Reserves have 
not yet been made public. But early signs 
indicate that the new proposals labor under 
the same kind of handicap that has blocked 
approval of an adequate program for Re- 
serves before. This handicap since the end 
of World War II has been tie-in selling by 
the Pentagon. 

Defense planners too often have offered a 
“tie in” sale which meant: To get a satis- 
factory reserve, Congress would have to 
buy the less appetizing universal military 
training. 

It is at last clear that Congress cannot be 
expected to pass UMT in peacetime. Yet a 
minority at the Pentagon still insists that 
UMT is the only way to provide enough per- 
sonnel for reserves as well as regular services. 

While the Eisenhower defense team might 
like to get UMT, it, reportedly, is ready to 
urge a substitute—a new law compelling 
draftness to serve in the reserve after their 
2-year tours of active duty. 


November 19 


(Congress and the Pentagon played ; 
ef passing-the-buck on this question 
present law. As a result, when drafte. 
separated from service they can be “‘assj 
to Reserve or National Guard unit. — 
there is no specified penalty if the ussion 
is ignored. Under this loosely written j¢, 
lation only 2 or 3 out of a hundred acs 
choose to honor their “on paper” o}| 
to serve in the Reserve. And our train 
ready for quick mobilization reser 
even one-third the way along to th 
goal.) 

There is no doubt that Conger: 
prove a new law that would com 
completing 2 years of selective « 
join in reserve or guard part-tim 
for another 3 to 6 years. 

Congress surely would reject, t 
posal that some defense manpoy 
are known to be backing. They y 
combine the Army and Air Force ; 
with the Army and Air National Guarg 
then put this consolidated guard unde; 
eral rather than State control in ; 

There is still another plan. This one 
won fair support from the American Legioy 
the Guard, and the Pentagon. It woulq be 
compulsory for young men who are pn t 
called under selective service for 2 § 
They would be called in for 6 months’ basic 
training. 

On completion of that half year they would 
be given a choice: either serve another 1g 
months, making a total of 24 month 





or elect 

to serve part time in the Guard or Reserve 
for 3 to 6 years. 

Any young men who failed to carry out 


their pledge to serve in the Reserve or Guard 
could be recalled to complete the ren ng 
18 months of active duty authorized in the 
draft law. 

This is admittedly a variation of the se. 
lective-service law. But it would have 
virtue of allowing service in the R 
choice. And it would not require Con 
to pass a new law with specific legal pen 

With full support, this plan ought to 
@ good chance for approval. Yet 

















never get off the ground. Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson is against it. He 
says it would amount to two draft programs, 


and that we do not have enough mai 
for that. 

Tough as the Reserve manpower is, it must 
be tackled soon. The draft law expires next 
June 30. And our need for strong, well- 
trained Reserves grows as Regular services 
are trimmed down. So a showdown on this 
vital matter is not far away. 


power 





Wrson Isn’r-RusHInGc THiIncs—Bettinc 
AGAINST War, DEFENSE ON IND! 
Front Gores SLow 


(By James Free) 
(Third of a series) 


WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 29.—In tw 
wars the United States has starte: 
underdog side—ang won. We had the time 
and the ability—after the shooting be - 
to convert our industrial might 
duction. 

If another big war comes, would 
either the time or the ability to do 

Now that our potential enemy ha 
bombs and faster-than-sound airp!an 
deliver them, the answer would seem 
“No.” It is the common belief that ¢! 
world war will be shorter and more « 
ing. ; 


STRIAL 





war pro- 





Perhaps this explains why our New Lock 
defense planners are taking their time 02 
long-range industrial mobilization. ' 

This may account for the fact that all 
through fiscal 1953-54 the Defense Depatt- 
ment did not use any of the $250 — 

ve 





fund available for purchase of res 
chine tools, etcétra, for such plann 
This year an impatient Congress lop} 





$150 million of the fund, A program for use, 
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sone remaining $100 million is about ready, 
eg pee in the works for months. 
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f testimony to congressional 
1nd other source material leads 
nclusions: 
top Pentagon policymakers are con- 
re will be no large-scale war for the 
sr or so at least. 

to the Korean war buildup, our 
stries are better prepared to 
var production than at any other 
r peacetime history. 
in pretty fair shape, unless a 
n-expected war brings enemy air 
t destroy some of our key indus- 
For this would also mean de- 
f many of our onetime war plants 
at have been closed or shifted to other 
facturing with their war tools put in 
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“mothballs.” 

“we have done very little to acquire and 
disperse reserve machine-tool stockpiles out- 
side major target areas. Defense Secretary 
charles E. Wilson has reversed the efforts of 
two of his predecessors to build up a broad 
base program by spreading contracts to kéep 
smaller companies operating. 

Critics of this Wilson policy admit that 
the broad base program was more expensive, 
but they insist that this was nuclear war 
insurance well worth the price. 

soon after he took office, Mr. Wilson dis- 
greed in public with the broad production 
pase ideas of Defense Secretaries George C, 
Marshall and Robert A. Lovett. 

They felt it was safer to have, say, 2 or 3 
aircraft factories on dispersed sites than to 
pave a single bigger plant. 

Mr. Wilson told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on May 19, 1953: 

"If Thad been doing it (directing the de- 
fense buildup) for the last 3 years I would 
have built more production and less mobili- 
zation base.” 

And he has openly favored the single effi- 
cient producer. 

Mr. Wilson’s policies have saved money, 
lots of it. And his belief that we will have 
to rely mostly on what we have on hand, 
come D-day, may be correct. 

We do have good reserve stocks of “hard- 
ware” like 205 millimeter shells, mortars, 
tanks, and many types of atomic explosives. 
The odds do appear to be against any big 
war in the immediate future. 

Yet there is clearly an element of risk in 
x our eggs in one basket defense plant policy. 
- Also in our slow-paced planning for getting 

and safely storing reserve tools to replace 
: some of those knocked out by enemy attacks. 
: Only future historians can say for sure 
. whether Mr. Wilson and the New Look in 
defense production has been wise or foolish, 

So far, so good, 














May Take Rote From Ark Force—GuvumIpEp 
; MIssILE May Bre Top Doc 
: (By James Free) 
WasHincTon, October 30.—The New Look 
In defense has widened the Air Force margin 


4s top dog on the armed services team. 
__ But, curiously, further progress in factors 
hat brought the Air Force to supremacy may 


greatly reduce its role in the years ahead. 
These factors are faster air travel speeds and 


more potent explosives. They give prornise 
o dealy combination between guided missile 
ee the nuclear bomb warhead. When this 
mes, as 


. : is predicted by many authorities, 
_. Piloted airplane may become almost ob- 
Solete as a combat weapon. 

: Until accurate supermissiles are a reality, 
oa the Strategic Air Command of the 
“ force will continue to be our Sunday 


Punch in the event of all-out war. When 
administration leaders speak today of our 
assive retaliation, they have in mind 
oa SAC and its capacity to deliver A- 
YeMds and 


H-bombs in long-range planes. 
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OUT FRONT 


In this first full fiscal year of Defense De- 
partment budgeting under the Eisenhower 
Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force is even further 
out front than it was in the last pre-Korean 
war year under President Truman. Air Force 
share of the fiscal 1954-55 defense appro- 
priation is $11.5 billion, as compared with 
$9.7 billion for the Navy and Marines and $7.6 
billion for the Army. 

Only the Air Force is authorized to build 
up its manpower this year, while other 
services are trimming down. Its goal of 
970,000 by next June 30 is only slightly above 
its present strength of just over 960,000. 
But at least it’s not a cut. 

Much more drastic by way of New Look 
change was the shift in Air Force goals from 
the Truman aim of 143 air wings by June 
1956 to the Eisenhower aim of 137 wings by 
@ year later. (The six wings eliminated 
were troop carriers. As this will hurt Army 
mobility, the Army is protesting much 
louder than the Air Force.) 


UNITED STATES LAGGING 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson and 
other policymakers explained the earlier goal 
of 143 wings by June 1956 was impractical 
and unattainable. Senator SruarT SyMING- 
TON, Democrat, of Missouri, former Ai: Force 
Secretary, disputes this. He charges that we 
are lagging behind the Russians not only in 
number of combat planes in operation, but 
in our rate of conversion to jets. He says 
the Russians already have 50 pereent jets— 
a@ level that our Air Force will not reach 
until June 1957. 

Whoever is right, there is no doubt that 
our present planners feel that their predeces- 
sors were trying to reach maximum goals too 
fast. The Truman administration concept 
of preparing for an estimated time of great- 
est danger has been dropped. The purpose 
now is to have a progranr we can live with, 
one that will ready us for the long pull with 
less strain on the economy. 


BIGGER ARSENAL 


This is an acceleration of the course the 
former administration was taking under De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson until the 
Korean war came along. But there are at 
least two important differences: 

1. We now have a bigger and more versa- 
tile arsenal of nuclear weapons. Then we 
could rely only on our big bombers to de- 
liver our knockout blows. Now lighter and 
faster planes can perform many nuclear 
attack missions. 

2. No longer do top defense planners dis- 
count the Navy’s need for larger aircraft 
carriers to handle jets and superweapons., 

These developments are pointed up by a 
statement of Gen. Nathan A. Twining, Air 
Force Chief of Staff. He says: 

“It is our objective to equip every offensive 
fighter and bomber aircraft of our tactical 
forces to deliver nuclear weapons.” 


AIR DEFENSE 


In addition to its massive-retaliation mis- 
sion, the Air Force has less publicized but 
vital missions of teaming with ground forces 
to combat enemy armies and mM air defense 
of the United States. 

These major missions make the Air Force, 
in effect, our air artillery. That is why its 
place in the defense picture could be af- 
fected more vitally than either the Army or 
Navy by development of accurate guided 
missiles of greater range, for missiles are, 
after all, another forward step in artillery. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


By next June the armed services will have 
spent $1.2 billion on guided missiles, and 
they have authority to spend another $1.7 
billion and we are just getting started. Un- 
less missiles can replace something else in 
our arsenal of the future, defense costs will 
truly soar. That is another reason guided 
missiles loem as. logical replacements for 
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manned warplanes. 
when? 


With effective guided missiles, the Army 
will need less air support. And the Army 
antiaircraft (for antimissile) units would 
require less fighter-plane cooperation in air 
defense. This would affect the nava! air 
arm and the Air Force. But the Navy would 
still have its mission of keeping sea lanes 
open for cargo ships and troop ships—and 
combating enemy submarines and warships. 
The Navy might also have big ships for 
launching guided missiles and for offshore 
air defense. 

IBM FACTOR 


In short, the Army and Navy would still 
have a lot to do without the use of manned 
warplanes. But a big Air Force without 
piloted planes is difficult to visualize. 

Perhaps the IBM, if and when it arrives, 
would be enough to sustain SAC’s position 
of eminence. The IBM is the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile. Or other new de- 
velopments could keep the Air Force on top 
in the defense team. 


In the meanwhile, the Air Force has a 
Wary eye on those missiles. 
(Next: The Navy and Marines.) 





Sermon by Bishop Robert J. Dwyer at the 
Funeral Service for Senator McCarran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the funeral 
sermon for my distinguished late col- 
league, the Honorable Patrick A. Mc- 
Carran, by Bishop Robert J. Dwyer, of 
the Reno diocese, which I should have 
liked to have had included with the 
memorial tributes on Tuesday, November 
9, but which did not reach me in time 
for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SERMON OF BIsHOoP RosBert J. DWYER, RENO 
DIOCESE 

“And let Nehemias be a long time remem- 
bered, who raised up for us our walls that 
were cast down, and set up the gates and 
the bars, who rebuilt our houses.” (Ec- 
clesiasticus, il, 15.) 

In the solemnity of this hour, here before 
the altar of God, we have offered the eternal 
sacrifice of the mass for a Christian soul. 
It is here that the whole divine democracy 
of the church is manifest. She performs 
this same identical office for all her children 
as they pass from time to eternity, from this 
world to the unending hereafter. For poor 
and rich alike, for the famous and the ob- 
scure, her prayer is the same, her essential 
offering is the same. For in death, which 
has been described as the great leveller, we 
are all one in our need. 

Our need is salvation. Children of Adam 
as we are, heirs of his primal fault, we can- 
not find that satvation in ourselves or in 
the imperfect work of our hands. At life's 
end we are as helpless and as utterly im- 
poverished as we were at our entrance into it. 
Nay more, as we face the judgment seat 
of Divine Justice Himself, we are acutely 
conscious of the crushing truth of that 
phrase of the liturgy: “In Thy sight, O Lord, 
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shall no man be justified, unless through 
Thee he find forgiveness for his sins.” 

Our hope of salvation is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. He it is, the Second Adam, who 
by his incarnation and his death on the 
cross has made it possible for us to fulfill 
the original purpose of our creation. For 
we were not fashioned by the hand of God 
to live our brief span and then to die; we 
were created that we might live forever with 
God. We were not placed here on earth to 
suffer fortune’s outrageous slings and ar- 
rows as an end in itself, as though God were 
some omnipotent sadist rejoicing in our 
misery. We are here, instead, in order to 
avail ourselves of that salvation our Divine 
Lord purchased for us at so great a cost. 

Salvation is the joint work of God and 
the individual soul. Because He has made 
us free, God will not force His grace upon us. 
He shows us the way, He provides us with 
the map of life, He offers us His super- 
natural help, and then He leaves the decision 
up to us. The ordinary way of salvation for 
the Christian is the church our Lord estab- 
lished here on earth, with His divine guar- 
anty that the gates of hell should not per- 
vail against her. The map of life is His rev- 
elation taught us by that church, the things 
we are to believe in order to know the truth, 
the things we are to do in order to live the 
truth. And His supernatural help is our 
sharing of His own divine life communicated 
to us by sanctifying grace. 

The business of living the Christian life 
here below is what is required of us. “These 
things, O man, have I required of thee, that 
thou do fustice and judgment, and that thou 
walk solicitously with thy God.” But the 
problem of the Christian life is the tempta- 
tions with which it is beset. They come from 
the world around us, which would have us 
forget God and think only of this life and 
its passing triumphs and pleasures; from our 
own wounded human nature, which would 
substitute passion and self-indulgence for 
God's law, and from those powers of evil 
which are forever warring to destroy the 
image of God in man. 

So it is that the life of any individual 
Christian is of necessity a constant warfare. 
We are called by God to be saints; we are 
called by the world, the flesh, and the devil 
to be the very opposite, to throw away our 
hope of salvation for the tinsel satisfaction 
of the moment, for love of gain or love of 
power or love of that which is forbidden by 
the eternal wisdom. Left to ourselves we 
should surely fail. But we are not left alone. 
Christ our Lord fights our battle with us and 
for us. His word of encouragement to the 
Apostle Paul is our glorious assurance: “My 
grace is enough for thee; my strength finds 
its full scope in thy weakness.” 

The Christian, moreover, as a member of 
that mystical body of Christ which is the 
church, shares, by means of divine grace, the 
communion of saints. As a soldier of the 
church militant here on earth he fights 
shoulder to shoulder with the Blessed Mother 
of God and with all those who have won the 
final victory. Even death itself brings no 
interruption to that communion, but rather 
its fulfillment. If the end of life’s journey 
finds the soul not yet prepared for the full- 
ness of the blessed vision of God, which is 
the essential joy of heaven, that communion 
is its solace and strength through its season 
of ultimate purgation. It is not in vain then 
that we pray for the dead, that we offer for 
the souls of the faithful departed the sac- 
rifice of the mrss. It is, rather, as communi- 
cating to one another the ineffable mystery 
of God’s loving kindness and infinite mercy. 

This is our office here today. The finger of 
God has reached out and touched one of 
ours, a fellow Christian, a member of the 
church militant, a sharer of the commuion 
of saints. In our sorrow we mourn not as 
those who have no hope, but immediately we 
set about doing for him quite individually 
what the church teaches us to do for all the 
faithful departed. We have brought Christ 
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down upon our altar to renew His sacrifice 
of the cross in expiation of his sins, for the 
speedy remission of whatever punishment 
may remain for him, so that at God’s own 
appointed hour he may enter into the bliss 
of heaven, there to reign with Christ forever. 
And this, my dear people, is all that really 
matters. It is of little moment now to the 
soul of Patrick McCarran that we should 
praise or blame his life’s achievement. The 
words of Francis Thompson on the dead 
Cardinal of Westminster come to mind: 


“I will not perturbate thy paradisal state 
with praise of thy dead days; 

To the new-heavened say, ‘Spirit, thou wert 
fine clay’: This do thy praise who 
knew.” 


From the further shore now his hands are 
stretched to us his brethren in Christ, be- 
seeching, not praise, but prayers. “Be mind- 
ful of me, at least you my friends, for the 
hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

Yet it is \vorth noting, not for his sake but 
for ours, that our commonwealth and nation 
are the poorer for his passing. Through long 
years of public service he labored hard and 
zealously for the things he valued, and it 
is significant that time is demonstrating 
ever more emphatically how right he was on 
most of the issues of his political career. 
No man is omniscient, no. man of himself 
infallible. But some men are given the op- 
portunity of using their gifts wisely and 
well. He was of that number, and our coun- 
try, at this grim crisis of her experience, 
can ill afford to spare his counsel. 

He was not unlike that Nehemias of an- 
cient Israel, who scught to rebuild the shat- 
tered kingdom. In an area of economic 
chaos, followed by devastating war, and 
marked by the emergence of strange threats 
and heresies which would destroy our Chris- 
tian civilization, he sought to lift up the 
walls of the citad®l and to put the city in 
state of defense. He was one of the first of 
our statesmen to sense the peril and to sound 
the tocsin. For this, surely, he will be long 
remembered, remembered as a great Ameri- 
can. 


Inevitably, I suppose, we recall Griffith's 
famous description of Wolsey: 


“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuad- 
ing; 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as 
summer.” 


There are those for whom the memory of 
his sweetness is transfigured by their love. 
To you of his family and his household, who 
knew him best und therefore loved him best, 
our sympathy in this hour of bitter pain. 
May yours be the comfort of all good Chris- 
tians who trust in the everlasting meércy, 
and through their tears look meekly up to 
Christ, the God of all consolation. Patrick 
McCarran will be long remembered by us, 
but never forgotten by his Mother the 
Church. Until time shall be no more she 
will number him among those countless 
souls for whom she prays unceasingly: Eter- 
nal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let 
the light perpetual shine on them. May 
his soul and the souls of all the faithful 
departed rest in peace. Amen. 





George Maurice Morris 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


November 19 


the Appendix of the Recorn a trp, 
paid to the late George Maurice Mow. 
past president of the American Bar 4.’ 
sociation, by Heber H. Rice, past , 
tional president of the Federa] 
Association. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in th 
as follows: “ 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GEORGE Ma\ 


(By Heber H. Rice, past nation iden 
the Federal Bar Association) % 


The dedication of the new Ame: 
center in Chicago on the after 
gust 19, 1954, was an import 
which the Chief Justice of the U 
Hon. Earl Warren, delivered t! 
address, and the American Bar Asso 
past. president, George Maurice Mor 
given special recognition as chal: 
finance committee which raised t 
erect this significant structure. 
ing in the judicial and academ 
procession, and still in my cap and g 
was my privilege and pleasure to 
with the Chief Justice and Mr. Morr 
stood together near this new edifice; 
little did I then surmise that u; 
of the following day George Mor: 
summoned before the Supreme Mast 
the welcome, “‘Well done.” 

To his memory I recall the summer of 1943, 
when George Maurice Morris, then president 
of the American Bar Association, was attend. 
ing the Alabama State Bar Convention at 
Birmingham, and was sponsoring, at that 
time, the American bar’s important legal 
assistance program for giving gratuitous as. 
sistance to the servicemen at war and to 
their dependents. Being then the staff judge 












advocate and legal assistance officer at Hunts. 
ville Arsenal, Ala., I addressed the conven. 
tion upon this subject and extended special 


praise to Mr. Morris, in words which appear 
fitting to repeat here, as follows: 

“It has been emphasized by Judze Robert 
Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, that 


the American lawyer may play an important 
role in this great war. Created under joint 
sponsorship with the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army, the gratuitous legal advice 
and assistance given to servicemen at war, 
and to their dependents at home hopefully 
awaiting their return, bespeak for the great 





American bar its outstanding loyalty and 
patriotic devotion to our country. For this 
fine spirit of organized cooperation, I pay to 
President Morris, of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, my high and sustained tribute. * ** 
If you will permit, there will be made to 





Mr. Morris, who is here on the platform 
today, a personal reference. It has been my 
honor during a-score of years at the Nation's 


Capital to see, contact, and to k: 
of America’s distinguished sons and citi 
One of them is George Morris. V 
proud of him. During my recent 








tration as president of the Federal Bar Ass0- 
ciation in Washington, I always cherished 
the presence of this eminent scholar and 


lawyer at the functions of that association 
@s one to whom we could always look for 
support of those lofty standards which mak 
for success of bar associations. I sa‘ 
a lawyer of great ability and states: 
and one gifted and qualified to become 
head of the American bar, where he 

already gained distinction as chairman 0 
the section of taxation. He has now reached 
the coveted goal of the American lawyer %& 
president of the American Bar As 

George Morris’ friendship and associat 
been to me an inspiration as we travel 
legal paths together. I am proud to see him 
at this legal summit, presiding there today. 
I trust that in future years, while journeying 
upon the glowing sunset slopes of 
umphant career, he will still permit my com 
radeship and continued friendship and admis 
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as expressed in the lines of 


erson my jo, John, 

mb the hill thegither 

nie a canty day, John, 

had wi’ ane anither; 
maun totter down, John, 
Then hand in hand we'll go, 

and sleep thegither at the foot, 

, Anderson my jo.’” 





; Excerpts From Address Delivered by Hon. 


Prescott Bush, of Connecticut, at Natu- 
ralization Ceremonies in Bridgeport, 


Conn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp excerpts 
from the remarks which I made last 
night in Bridgeport, Conn., at naturali- 
zation ceremonies conducted by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to be heartily commended for 
the arrangements they made yesterday 
in many places in the United States for 
induction of new citizens. If the cere- 
monies elsewhere were as impressive as 
those in Bridgeport, I am sure the new 
citizens, as well as all persons who ob- 
served the ceremonies, must.have been 
deeply impressed. 

I believe that coupling these cere- 
monies with ceremonies observing Armis- 
tice Day, which is now called Veterans’ 
Day, is an excellent procedure. 

Therefore, I take pleasure in express- 
ing my gratitude and approval to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


| for the very splendid manner in which 


such ceremonies have been arranged at 
various places throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS DELIVERED BY UNITED 
StaTEs SENATOR PRESCOTT BUSH AT NATURAL- 
IZATION CEREMONIES IN KLEIN MEMORIAL, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., NOVEMBER 11, 1954 


The thoughts that stirred within me in 
coming up from Washington give me a very 
warm and special feeling of intimacy with 
you, my new fellow citizens. This cere- 
mony makes us, as of this hour, members 
of acommon society living under the same 
Bang enjoying its protection and its 

restige, 

There are no aliens in this room. Vast 
gulfs of nationality, of geography, of ethnic 
differences have been absorbed—if not quite 
‘ost—absorbed into the powerful strength 
and great vastness of all we mean when we 
bay the United States of America. Your new 
loyalties will be strengthened, not weakened, 
by your old cultural roots. 

My feelings were moved as I thought of 
the deep and abiding contract with this 
country into which you enter today. I be- 
aleve I understand what it must mean to each 
of you individually, because I know what it 
means to our Nation of which you are now a 
— Like any good and sound contract, 
fre are advantages on both sides. 
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So it was that In coming here I wondered 
to myself what I would like to hear if I 
today were to take my oath as a citizen of 
the United States. For, as we all know, this 
is a very particular ceremony that can hap- 
pen oniy once in a lifetime—and in many 
tens of millions of lifetimes all over this 
earth it can never happen at all. 

No one knows better than yourselves that 
you have been selected to join the fellowship 
of American citizens under a process of 
choice and elimination more careful than 
this country has probably ever before em- 
ployed. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that if I were 
one of you I would perhaps like to be re- 
minded of my duties and responsibilities 
which my new citizenship put upon me. 
And I should like to feel the thrill that must 
come to one hearing of his rights as an 
American in this Nation of 163 million free 
men. 

I’d say the first duty of American citizen- 
ship is: 

Know your country. Know the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
which gave it life. To know the United 
States and its history inspires loyalty as a 
matter of course. To be loyal to the United 
States is to want to defend it, and be ready 
to fight for it. 

The second duty of citizenship is to use it. 
That means to exercise the power and the 
right that has been given you to participate 
in the government of which you are a part; 
to vote; to make yourself heard; to partici- 
pate in organization and political party life; 
in short, to act according to your lights and 
your talents as a free American. 

The third duty of citizenship is—in your 
case—to adjust to your new country. Be 
tolerant of your neighbors. 

Think in American terms; and be not 
fooled into assuming that a narrow racial 
or partisan clannishness ever really works 
out to the best interests of yourself, your 
particular group, or your country. 

Let yourself melt and dissolve into the 
American stream. You can never separate 
your interests as a group from the main body 
of Americans. And by seeking preferred 
treatment you will not really benefit yourself 
in the long run. 

And so, vote for a Governor, or a President, 
or a Congressman, not because he happens 
to be of your racial or ethnic strain, but 
because you feel that he will make a good 
public servant and bring credit to you and 
your country. That is the American way. 

Within these three precepts of citizen- 
ship are to be found all other precepts: 
Knowledge, performance, patriotism. 

Ours is a government of laws, not of men. 
Under our system, limited powers and def- 
initely limited terms of office are basic. We 
teach these facts in grammar school. We 
reteach them and lecture upon them, and 
we repeat them because they are at the core 
of our science of government. 

Limited power and tenure is the most im- 
portant principle in a democracy. It means 
that we have a Nation of laws and not of 
men; and that government here is by the 
consent of the governed—your consent. 

All of us Americans are immigrants, or 
the descendants of immigrants. And isn’t 
it impressive that a nation of immigrants, 
coming in the past from the same parts of 
the earth from which you come, make this 
democracy work? 

Alfred E. Smith once said: 

“Always have in your minds that the Con- 
stitution and the first 10 amendments to it 
were drafted by refugees and by sons of 
refugees, by men with bitter memories of 
European oppression and hardship, by men 
who brought to this country and handed 
down to their descendants an abiding fear 
of arbitrary centralized government and au- 
tocracy. 

“And all the bitterness and all the hatred 
of the Old World was distilled in our Con- 
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stitution into the purest democracy that 
the world has ever known.” 

What would impress me, standing in your 
place, is that this Nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal, is a fabulous and 
an unexampled success. 

If today I were to take my oath as an 
American citizen, I would be enormously 
moved at having become part of a country 
that forged to greatness through government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 

I would feel a certain awe, a certain humil- 
ity, a certain pride from the demonstrable 
fact that in my citizenship I am, before the 
law, the equal of any elected official. 

Should you ever visit Washington in the 
District of Columbia, I commend to you the 
words engraved in marble on the facade of 
the Supreme Court: “Equal justice under 
law.” 

Ours is a government of laws, not of men. 

It is considerations like these I would re- 
flect upon if today I received my certificate 
of citizenship. 

But I believe more than ever that I would 
join all Americans in the depth of my grati- 
tude for what has been wrought in the way 
of human liberty on this soil: The right to 
vote; to worship God as I please; to speak 
my mind; the right of habeas corpus; of 
trial by jury; che right to be secure in my 
person, in my home, my papers, my effects. 
The right not to be a witness against my- 
self; my right that no State may abridge my 
privileges or immunities as a citizen. 

All these, and more, are the basic fabric of 
the law of this land. 

They are to be found in the Constitution 
of the United States. They are the staff of 
life to the everyday American. 

Without these, we cannot live. 
these, we do not wish to live. 

With them, we have become the greatest 
and the most powerful nation of all time. 
If our history proves anything, it proves 
that freedom built on faith in God, and on 
equal justice under law makes for toughness 
and endurance in a nation. 

You will note that I spoke of freedom built 
on faith in God. The most important lim- 
itation on governmental power in the mfnds 
of the founders of our American Republic 
was their conviction that a divine power had 
created rights in man which no government 
could take away. 


America’s founders wrote in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


If we read the Constitution in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence—as we 
must read it if we are to understand it—we 
realize that America is more than a federa- 
tion of 48 States on the continent of North 
America. Our American Republic is an idea 
with a moral basis. It is a system of govern- 
ment grounded on belief in God. 

Communism, ruthless and godless, has 
spread since World War II until it holds in 
restive bondage half of the world’s people. 
Irreligious in concept, it has paradoxically 
created a political faith akin to religious 
fanaticism which has impelled some of its 
followers to betray their own countries. That 
fanaticism must be met, not by superior 
force alone, but by a fervent belief in the 
rightness of our cause. 

We need to recapture, in these times of 
cold war more than ever, the faith of the 
founders of our Republic. We need to re- 
affirm in our daily lives their conviction that 
moral law must be the basis of our Govern- 
ment. We need to rededicate ourselves to 
the principles enshrined in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 


Without 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Dedication of Martins 
Creek Plant of Pennsylvania Power & 


| Light Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
[IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
Idelivered at the dedication of the Mar- 
tins Creek powerplant, on October 12, 


1954. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
§precH OF SENATOR MARTIN AT DEDICATION OF 
New Martins CREEK PLANT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA Power & Licut Co., AT MARTINS 
Creek, Pa., OCTOBER 12, 1954 


™ development of America’s natural re- 
sources is one of the most romantic stories 
ever told. 

In less than 200 years, the area of the 
United States has been converted from a 
trackless wilderness to the greatest indus- 
trial, cultural, and spiritual empire of all 
history. 

The different groups settling in America 
had great ideals. They possessed deep re- 
ligious convictions. 

When they arrived in America they found 
a vast wilderness, wide unexplored prairies, 
enormous mountains, and a savage race of in- 
habitants. 

Their only methods of transportation were 
to follow trails and streams. The story of 
crossing the Allegheny Mountains, the broad 
plains, the rushing rivers, the sturdy Rockies 
and the wide Pacific slope is a story that 
» should be proudly read again and again by 
every American. 

The discovery of our natural resources such 
as fuel, ore, timber, stone, clay, and soil 
and the dangers encountered in developing 
them is another story which should be 
taught to every American. 

Our fight for freedom, generation after 
generation, is the greatest military story of 
all history. That story of individual heroism 
and fighting organizations should be proud- 
ly told. 

Individuals first took care of their bare 
necessities of food, clothing, shelter, and de- 
fense. There-was no government to help 
them; no social security; no housing pro- 
gram; no free food; no provision for educa- 
tion; no protection ‘from the Indians. 

Communities were organized for the bene- 
fit of the people in each particular section. 
These included utilities, transportation, in- 
dustry, education, and religion. . 

As our people advanced, it was found that 
it bettered the condition of all if communi- 
ties were bound together. This resulted in 
railroad systems, plans for communications, 
heat, water, and powerplants. 

All these things went forward because we 
had great leaders—inventors, financiers, 
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workers, farmers, educators, and preachers 
who were willing to give of their abilities 
that conditions might be improved. 

A few weeks ago a great American, and 
probably the outstanding world figure, Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, celebrated his 80th 
birthday. He said, in his brief remarks, that 
so much in the United States depends upon 
the uncommon man. 

The uncommon man in America is the one 
who works long hours, who possesses an idea 
and has faith to work until that idea is per- 
fected. 

They have included a Ford, a Firestone, a 
McCormack, an Edison, a Franklin, a Wash- 
ington, a Lincoln, a Muhlenberg, a Webster, 
and so many thousands more who have done 
so much to make the America we take for 
granted. 

Many Americans have invented things be- 
cause of necessity. The Pennsylvania rifle 
came because the Pennsylvania Germans re- 
quired it to secure food and to defend them- 
selves. The Conestoga, that great covered 
wagon, was invented to meet heavy trans- 
portation requirements, 

The creative genius of America is essen- 
tially the product of freemen, striving in a 
free land, in an atmosphere of free enter- 
prise, and working toward the greater dignity 
of man. 

Our great Nation is the product of inspired 
ideas and ideals. 

Our American form of government is based 
upon freedom of the individual. 

The profound statesmen who founded our 
Government were men of deep religious con- 
viction. They recognized God in all their 
actions. They truthfully believed that the 
freedom and dignity of the individual are 
God’s greatest gifts to mankind. 

They knew that government cannot give 
freedom, because that is God’s gift. The 
protection of that freedomvis the duty of 
government. 

There are now in the world two principal 
plans of government. In the one, the Com- 
munist, they advocate an all-powerful state. 
In the other, the republic, we believe that 
government is to maintain freedom and lib- 
erty for the individual. 

The Communist hates religion, because it 
takes man away from the love of state.- 

Soviet Russia is gambling on the belief that 
most men of the world do not appreciate 
freedom—that they are not interested in the 
freedom that God has offered them, and that 
they do not care for spiritual realities. 

We are meeting here today to dedicate a 
great powerplant which, in itself, depicts the 
continuing growth and development of 
America. 

It stands as a symbol of enterprise, in- 
genuity, industry, invention, and America’s 
faith in the future. 

This dedication comes during a celebra- 
tion marking one of civilized man’s most 
forward steps out of darkness and of bond- 
age. 

This is light’s diamond jubilee celebration, 
commemorating the development of the first 
practical electric light by Thomas Alva Edi- 
son. It is recognized, too, as the birth of our 
gigantic electric industry. 

The inventions of Edison and others, under 
Americe’s free enterprise system, have given 
our country unparalleled benefit. 

Their work in the last 75 years has made 
working and living conditions more efficient, 
more convenient, and more comfortable. 


Every home, every industry and every walk 
of life has been improved. Our inventors 
have had so much to do with our country’s 
productivity, and in giving us the highest 
living standard ever known in the world. 

Today electric power is the life blood of our 
Nation. Yet, it is such a small item in the 
average houehold budgeting. It is also such 
a@ small part of the operating cost of a busi- 
ness. The United States has only 7 percent 
of the world’s population, yet we use nearly 
40 percent of all the electricity generated in 
the world. 

Today we can hardly realize that three 
generations ago the world was without elec- 
tricity. Homes and offices were illuminated 
by gas or kerosene lamps. Machinery was 
run by steam or waterpower. Cooking was 
done on wood or coal stoves. Food was kept 
in ice boxes or spring houses. 

There were no motion pictures, radios, tel- 
evision, vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
or other conveniences we now take for 
granted. Our people worked long hours— 
physical strength was one of man’s greatest 
assets, 

How did this great development come 
about? As with other industrial growth and 
progress this achievement comes from the 
American free enterprise system. 

Under our system the individual is given 
the fruit of his toil, faith and inventive 
genius. Progress has been made by individ- 
uals who had initiative, did not fear com- 
petition, possessed the American know-how, 
and were stimulated with the thought that 
some day the worker in the shop might be- 
come the head of the plant. 

The growth and development of electric 
power has caused new industries to spring 
up, employing millions. 

Since World War II the electric industry 
has embarked on a huge program of expan- 
sion. This expansion gives America an ad- 
ditional productivity that stands as a bul- 
wark against those who would undermine 
and destroy the God-loving nations of the 
free world. 

The increase in the use of electric power 
is phenomenal, Let us make some compari- 
sons: 

In 25 years the number of employees in the 
United States has increased 31 percent. 

In the same time the value of industrial 
production has risen 110 percent or more 
than 3 times the increase in employment. 

In the same time use of electricity in terms 
of kilowatt hours has increased 342 percent. 

This has increased production and de- 
creased working hours, eliminating much of 
the drudgery in homes, plants, mines, and 
transportation. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. has 
played an important part in this noteworthy 
national achievement. At this point I would 
like to pay my respects to your Charley Oakes. 

He represents the electric industry well. 
No man appearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee made a better impression. His 
clear understanding of the American way of 
life has been highly complimented by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Foresight and planning have characterized 
the electric industry throughout its history. 
Here at Martins Creek today we see evidence 
that these qualities are still in full flower. 

Since the end of World War II, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light has been engaged in an 
extensive development program costing, in 
the past 8 years, nearly $247 million, I am 
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told that in the 5-year period ending in 1958, 

another $147 million will have been spent. 

This is an encouraging sign for the people 
of Pensylvania. It measures the progress 
which is taking place on the farms, and in 
the business and industry of our State and 
the areas served by Pennsylvania Power & 
Light. 

But more than this, it shows the confidence 
of this important company in the future. If 
further proof of faith in the future is needed, 
we have ample evidence right here. As we 
today dedicate the first electric generator at 
the Martins Creek plant, we see work going 
ahead rapidly on a second generator. 

I think we may say that the electric power 
future of our State is in good hands. 

I have had the privilege of watching the 
progress of Pennsylvania Power & Light and 
the interest it has displayed in promoting the 
welfare of the communities it serves. Its 
policies have been directed consistently 
toward this end. x 

The company and its people contribute im- 
portantly to the economy of the area served. 
The steel at this Martins Creek plant came 
from Bethelehem Steel, cement from nearby 
companies, local merchants furnished other 
materials, much of the work was contracted 
to local concerns and done by local people. 

In 1953, through the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co.’s policy of purchasing from local 
firms whenever possible, through wages, 
through local and State taxes, and through 
dividends paid local investors, nearly $60 
million went back into the area served by 
the company. This is certainly a substan- 
tial contribution toward the further eco- 
nomic progress of these communities. 

The power coming from this generator 
becomes a part of our national heritage. In 
dedicating this plant we recognize it as the 
utilization of a great natural resource, per- 
haps the greatest of them all. It will bring 
comfort to our homes, lighten the tasks on 
our farms, add to the productivity of busi- 
ness and industry. 

But today, it seems to me, we do more 
than dedicate this plant which stands on the 
historic Delaware River. We do honor to 
thousands of men and women who have 
played their parts in the development of this 
company and the electric industry from its 
simple beginning to its pPesent place as a 
national institution. 

I like the words which symbolize this past 
75 years of achievement: “Light for free- 
dom—Power for progress.” 

We rejoice in our freedom and progress 
but we, too, must be mindful to preserve 
our national security, which makes all this 
Possible. 

During a great event like this it seems to 
me that we should give some attention to 
the dangers confronting us as a country. 

Edmund Burke said: “All that is necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 

We have so many blessings for which we 
should be thankful, but we have some short- 
comings. What are they? 

We have too much government. Federal 
Government in 25 years increased employees 
from less than 500,000 to more than 2 mil- 
lion, The annual cost of Government in- 
creased from $4 billion to $91 billion. For- 
tunately, however, in the last 2 years the 
cost of Government has been cut more than 
$64 billion. 

We have too much debt. Public debt in 25 
years increased from $16 billion to about 
$275 billion. 

Ageregate net debt, public and private, at 
the end of 1952 amounted to $552.7 billion— 
more than half a trillion dollars. 

This is an all-time high, more than 2 
times the figure when the United States 9 
tered World War II and $146.3 billion above 
the total at the end of the war. 

The most serious aspects of the debt prob- 
lem today are to be found in the nature of 
the debt and in prevailing trends and atti- 
tudes with respect to it. 
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The outstanding change in the debt pic- 
ture during the last 25 years has been the 
great increase in public as against private 
debt. At the end of 1929, public debt—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—accounted for less than 
16 percent of the total, and private debt for 
more than 84 percent. 

In 1952 public debt amounted to about 45 
percent of the total and private debt to 55 
percent. 

Government is too much in business. The 
Federal Government has invested in business 
about $30 billion. The United States Gov- 
ernment is operating about 100 different 
kinds of business enterprise. 

The Government runs the Nation’s largest 
insurance operation. It is the largest elec- 
tric-power producer. It is the largest money- 
lender. It is the largest shipowner and 
warehouse operator. It is in almost every 
conceivable business you can imagine—in- 
cluding roasting coffee, recapping tires, and 
making brooms. 

Taxes are entirely too high. Taking 30 
cents from every dollar earned is destroying 
incentive, and is using so much of the money 
of the people which they should be permit- 
ted to spend as they see fit. 

We have too many people depending upon 
Government. Twenty-five million checks go 
out from the Federal Government for some 
kind of subsidy or grant every month. We 
have too much law evasion. Too many are 
taking short cuts. Law evaders should be 
shunned. They have no place in our great 
country. 

We have too many who do not appreciate 
the glories of America. 

We have too many who are not fully loyal 
to our Nation and our form of government. 
America is no place for people with divided 
allegiance. 

There are also many people in our country 
who want a partially or completely socialized 
economy. They must be taught their serious 
and dangerous error, 

A lot of low demagogs now talk of give- 
away programs. They were heard it length 
on the tidelands-oil bill, and again when the 
new atomic-energy law was being enacted. 
This new law opens the door to private de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Through the competition, ingenuity, and 
know-how of private enterprise, the devel- 
opment of atomic power now may go ahead 
for the benefit of people in the ways of peace, 

Many of those who cry the loudest, be- 
cause the law loosens the Government mo- 
nopoly, are the same ones who claim the law 
doesn’t go far enough in sharing atomic se- 
crets and resources with foreign countries. 

Recently at the dedication of the McNary 
Dam President Eisenhower quoted Lincoln’s 
well-known views: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves.” 

“But,” President Eisenhower continued, 
“here let us draw our line as Lincoln him- 
self did, when he went on to say this: ‘In 
all that the people can individually do for 
> government ought not to inter- 
ere.” ” 

President Eisenhower further said: 

“It is not properly a Federal responsibility 
to try to supply all the power needs of our 
people. The Federal Government should no 
more attempt to do so than it should assume 
responsibility for supplying all their drinking 
water, their food, their housing, and their 
transportation.” 

Now in conclusion let the record speak for 
itself. We have less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population and less than 6 percent 
of the world’s area, yet we have produced 
more new wealth than all the rest of the 
world combined. 

The benefits of that wealth have been more 
widely distributed than those of any other 
country any time in history. 
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As a result of our accomplishment 
have more churches, schools, libraries. 
hospitals than any other land. < 

We are a people of good will. We Pro 
respond to any rumor of distress any aa 
in the world. All of this is baseq » 
ideals of freedom and opportunity. 
Americans who have made good as artis, 
farmers, professional men, investors, edy 
tors, financiers, and industrialists n I 
asked for a substitute for faith, thrift, se 
reliance, effort, decency, and pride in co, 
try. 7 

I congratulate the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., our Commonwealth and our coun. 
try—and thank God that we are Americang 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, ther 
have been made available to me som 
editorials appearing in Nebraska nevws. 





papers immediately following the recent Most 
death of Senator Hugh Butler, and I ask vens 0! 
unanimous consent to have them printed That € 


in the Recorp. Butler. 


There being no objection, the editorias —e : 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon, the ki 
as follows: der to 
[Brom the Cambridge (Nebr.) Clarion of so lon 

July 8, 1954] mate 
He Was Never Too Busy To Hz.p tected 

Although Senator Hugh Butler was busier ” ‘ 
than many Senators much younger in years, = e 
still, he was never too busy to help, when on 
asked to do so. Many people of this area, nd § 
and of Cambridge especially, can personally mee I 
verify this statement. Doan 

Many times he was asked for help in mat- when 
ters so small they no doubt appeared in- ing 1 
finitesimal to a man of his position, on whose Ty 
decision matters of great importance to the elect 
Nation weighed—but his response was as and 
prompt, and as good natured, as if they He ¥ 
were of great significance. fast 

He rose from a small beginning to a man his ] 
of great wealth and importance—by hard his | 


work and initiative. Therefore, he realized 
how important little things can be to little 
people. _ 








He was accommodating, because he loved tha 
people, and is quoted as saying: “I feel that app 
everyone is my friend.” ‘The Saviour said: knc 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it for the least cha 
of these, ye have done it for Me.” 

Therefor, he has surely earned the reward [Fr 


of which the psalmist speaks when he says: b 
“Because he hath set his lové upon Me, 
therefor will I deliver him, I will set him 
on high, because he hath known My name. 
With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
him My salvation.” 

Cambridge is indeed proud to be called 
the home of this great statesman, who has 
done so much for this part of Nebraska, as 
well as the State and Nation. 

We can truthfully say: “The world was 
made better because Hugh Butler lived.” 
[From the Omaha World-Herald of July 3, te 

1954] 
HuGH ALFrep BuTizr N 


Hugh Butler was not a brilliant public ¥ 
speaker. Although successful in politics, he P 
v 


was not a spectacular operator in that field. 
His friends and admirers did not refer to 
him as a “great statesman.” 


He was not 
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a of the more colorful figures of the 
ate. 

hose negatives should be added one 

Fn, _ of such mountainous importance 
D thy ft it overshadows and dwarfs them all. 
| The He was @ fine American. Fellow-Nebras- 
isang ns who watched his career knew that in 
Educa. js mind and heart, America would always 
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No foreign influence, either of 
jend or foe, had any effect upon his actions 
a Senator of t United States. 
Hugh Butler was & prodigious and tireless 
orker. In & quiet way, without any at- 
mpt at showmanship, he was a leader in 
ate. 
ue Nebraska’s late Senator Kenneth 
merry was Republican floor leader, he re- 
ed heavily on the counsel of his senior col- 
eague. When the late Senator Griswold re- 
wjaced Senator Wherry, he too looked to 
Hugh Butler for guidance. So, likewise, did 
. great number of Senators from other 
states, both Republicans and Democrats. 
Hugh Butler came to the Senate by the 
political route—that is, by serving the Re- 
nublican Party over @ long period of years 
and becoming known as Nebraska’s own Mr. 
Republican. Yet his closest ally and perhaps 
pest friend in the Senate was a Democrat— 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia. Between them 
there was a sort of interparty alliance, an 
unspoken understanding based wholly upon 
the fact that each regarded the other as a 
true believer in America and the American 
way. 

Most good Americans are also good citi- 
vens of their home town and home State. 
That goes doubled and redoubled for Hugh 
Butler. He was never too busy to talk about 
some local problem, or to handle a matter of 
jocal importance in Washington. He wasn’t 
the kind of Senator who traded votes in or- 
der to get projects for his home State, but 
so long as he was in Washington the legiti- 
mate interests of his people were well pro- 
tected. 

His devotion to Doane College tells a great 
deal about Hugh Butler. He received his 
degree from that Nebraska school back in. 
1900, and never ceased to esteem it an honor 
and a privilege to be a Doane man. It is in 
no small measure due to his efforts that 
Doane grew in stature and prestige at a time 
when many colleges of similar size were dry- 
ing up. 

Two years ago Hugh Butler ran for re- 
election, against the advice of many friends 
and probably against the counsel of doctors, 
He was warned that to continue to follow the 
fast Washingtom pace might take years off 
his life. He answered that he loved to serve 
his country and his fellow Nebraskans, and 
that he wished in that way to use whatever 
remaining years might be permitted to him. 

. We rather surmise that if he had known 
that his busy career would lead him to an 
appointment with death this week, that 
knowledge would not have caused him to 
change his course by one iota. 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal of July 2, 1954] 
“Mr. REPUBLICAN” Is GoNE 

In the death of Senator Hugh Butler the 

State has lost a strong advocate, a man of 
extraordinary consistency and firmness. He 
never wavered from his chosen position, 
never conceded an inch to anything but 
facts. Typical was one of his most recent 
decisions on a national matter, the admis- 
sion of Hawaii as a State. Opposed to it for 
years because of apprehension that com- 
munism was boring in, Senator Butler char- 
acteristically went to Hawaii 2 years ago 
to see for himself. Since then he had con- 
sistently favored statehood for the islands. 
Nothing less than firsthand observation 
would have overcome his scruples—and no 
Preconception was allowed to color the 
views growing out of that observation, 


pme first. 
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Conservative to a degree, Mr. Butler was 
charged from time to time with isolation- 
ism, and in a crisis refused to be moved from 
his stand. Whoever disagreed with him 
had to admit that he was his own man, form- 
ing his own opinions on such evidence as 
he himself saw, and not to be moved by op- 
position or criticism. How well this pleased 
his constituency is shown by the regularity 
with which he was returned to high office. 

Never a personality of the type called 
colorful, the gentleman from Nebraska was 
a distinguished alumnus and generous pa- 
tron of Doane College, not content with 
writing checks but visiting the campus when 
he could (as on his last trip home in April) 
and effective in making and keeping the 
liberal arts curriculum strong and widely 
known. He himself had entered Doane on a 
scholarship, done odd jobs during the school 
year and taken to the harvest field in sum- 
mer, and a few years after graduation en- 
tered the grain business that made him 
wealthy. A Republican by inheritance and 
temperament he began in 1936 the political 
career that eventually took him to the United 
States Senate and made him third highest 
in his party in seniority. Death cut off 4 
years of his third term there. He died full of 
honors and universally respected, a strong 
man, a devoted Nebraskan. 


[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Daily Star- 
Herald of July 3, 1954] 
OUTSTANDING LEADER Lost 

For the third time in 3 years, and for the 
second time in a little more than 2 months, 
the State of Nebraska is mourning the loss 
of a United States Senator. 

The death of Hugh Butler, of Omaha, after 
14 years of distinguished service to the State 
and Nation, removed one of its finest citi- 
zens, and left the State with the important 
responsibility of finding for replacement a 
man of comparably high principles and 
ability. 

A midwesterner by birth and choice, Sen- 
ator Butler took with him to Washington a 
deep understanding of the State he repre- 
sented together with an unshakable belief 
in the American system and the moral cour- 
age to support convictions and beliefs as 
basic as the prairies where he was born. 

His position as a senior member of that 
group, and as a member of important Senate 
committees, makes the problem of replace- 
ment doubly difficult, if the State is to main- 
tain its traditionally high quality of repre- 
sentation. 

The death toll of Nebraska Senators has 
been almost continuous for the past 3 years, 
starting with the passing of the late Kenneth 
Wherry in November 1951, and followed this 
year with the death of Dwight Griswold, a 
neighbor in Scottsbluff and Gering, and with 
the death of Senator Butler Thursday night. 


- 





Address of Justice C. Vernon Spratley at 
Dedication of Bust of George Wythe 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 


ginia. delivered at the dedication of a 
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bust of George Wythe, at William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., on 
September 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


An AppRESS DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF 
A Bust oF GEORGE WYTHE AT WILLIAM AND 
Mary COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, Va., ON SEP- 
TEMBER 25, 1954, By Justice C. VERNON 
SPRATLEY, OF THE SUPREME COURT OF AP- 
PEALS OF VIRGINIA 


These commemorative exercises take us 
back to a period which marked not only a 
crisis in American history; but, perhaps, the 
turning point in world civilization. It was 
an era that produced a gallant band of patri- 
ots, who dared to risk their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor in defense of 
the right of men to govern themselves. Here, 
in Virginia, a training ground for the leaders 
of the American Revolution, a host of re- 
markable men arose, including Patrick 
Henry, whose matchless oratory stirred the 
mind and will to independence; George 
Mason, author of that immortal document, 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights; George 
Washington, soldier and statesman, the 
sword of the Revolution; Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence; 
John Marshall, interpreter of the Consti- 
tution; and George Wythe, whom we honor 
today, lawyer, teacher, statesman, and jurist, 
who planted the seed from which have 
grown our system of representative consti- 
tutional government. 

On this occasion we cannet enter upon 
an extended narrative of the life of Wythe. 
We shall only attempt te trace the develop- 
ment of his remarkable personality, and 
present some of his leading achievements. 
He was born in 1726, in the county of Eliza- 
beth City, Va., now the city of Hampton, 
not far removed from the spot where we 
now stand. At the age of 14, he entered the 
College of William and Mary. Upon com- 
pleting his course there, he began the study 
of law in the office of a relative. 

An apt and diligent student, Wythe ac- 
quired sufficient proficiency to be admitted 
to practice law at the age of 20. His ability, 
industry, and honesty soon gained for him 
@ profitable practice. In those pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, he took an active interest in 
the political activities of the colony, and 
with an inheritance of courage and an im- 
perishable love of liberty, warmly espoused 
the cause of the colonists. 

In 1754, Wythe entered upon the career 
of public service, which lasted until his 
death. In that year he served as attorney 
general of the colony during the absence of 
the incumbent, Peyton Randolph, in Eng- 
land. In the same year, he began a period 
of service in the lower branch of Virginia's 
legislative body, which continued with a few 
brief interruptions through the year 1778. 
Sometimes he served as a delegate from Wil- 
liamsburg; sometimes as a delegate from the 
College of William and Mary; and sometimes 
as a delegate from his native county of Eliza- 
beth City. During those stirring and heroic 
days, his ability, integrity, and sound judg- 
ment were recognized, and he became a 
leader and one of the master spirits in a 
company of brilliant men. 

In 1776, Wythe, together with Jefferson, 
Pendleton, and George Mason, revised the 
laws of Virginia, consistent with the politi- 
cal upheaval produced by the Revolution. 
Much of that revision forms the basis of our 
statute law to this day. He also found time 
to serve as mayor of Williamsburg in 1768; 
clerk of the house of burgesses from 1769 to 
1775; and in the session of 1777-78, the sec- 
ond following the separation from England, 
he was speaker of the house of delegates, the 
successor to the house of burgesses. 

In the meantime, in addition to his activi- 
ties in the legislative halls of Virginia, he 
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was a member of the Continental Congress in 
1775, and again in 1776, when he warmly sup- 
ported Richard Henry Lee’s resolution for 
independence, and became the first Virginia 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He was a member of the convention which 
met in 1787, to frame a Federal Constitu‘ion. 
In the following year, as chairman of the 
committee of the whole, he presided over the 
convention which met in Richmond to con- 
sider the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States. A bitter controversy 
arose as to the extent of powers which should 
be conferred on the Federal Government. 
An ardent advocate of approval, Wythe pro- 
posed a resolution of ratificaticn. In spite 
of powerful opposition, represented by Pat- 
tick Henry, George Mason, and James Mon- 
roe, the argument of Wythe, Marshall, and 
Edmund Pendleton finally triumphed, and 
resulted in the acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by Virginia by the very barest of mar- 
gins. So important was that decision that it 
has been frequently said by historians that 
had Virginia not ratified the Constitution as 
it stood, the entire course of American his- 
tory would have been materially changed. 

The high distinction which marked the 
career of Wythe, as lawyer and statesman, 
was a prelude to his services as teacher and 
jurist. In 1777, the High Court of Chancery 
of Virginia was created and George Wythe, 
together with Edmund Pendleton and Rob- 
ert Carter Nicholas were elected as judges. 
They were also ex-officio judges of the court 
of appeals, where they were entitled to 
precedence. 

In 1788, upon the reorganization of the 
high court, Wythe was made sole high chan- 
cellor, which office he held until his death. 

In 1779, the board of visitors of 
lege of William and Mary led by Jefferson, 
then Governor of Virginia, and a member of 
the college board, reorganized the college on 
the plan of a university. A professorship 
of law and police was established, and 
Wythe, the preceptor of Jefferson, immedi- 
ately became the occupant of that chair, 
the first chair of law in an American college. 

Wythe brought to his new work the intelli- 
gence, industry, and efficiency that marked 
his conduct in every relation of his life. 
His mind was alert and . He re 
garded and taught the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law as a part of the science of 
government rather than as something to be 
employed only in the trial of cases. He used 
Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries as 
a textbook, and in lectures contrasted Eng- 
lish and Virginia law. To afford practical 
experience, he supplemented the course with 
& moot court and a model legislature. 
Among his students (before, at, and after he 
became a member of the faculty of William 
and Mary College) were Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, John Marshall, Edmund 
Randolph, Henry Clay, and many others; 
men who were the architects of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Wythe's connection with the college ended 
in 1789, when, as high chancellor, duties 
required him to move to Richmond, then the 

capital city of the State. In 1790, in rec- 
ognition of his ability, character, and serv- 
ices, the College of William and Mary con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL. D. As a result of the War Between 
the States, and the general poverty and dis- 
_tress which ensued during reconstruction 
days in Virginia, the chair of law became 
dormant, and 80 years elapsed before its 
revival. 

There are those who deem the services of 
Wythe in the field of jurisprudence as his 
greatest contribution to our Nation. 
point to the celegrated case of Com 
wealth v. Caton, et als. (4 Call, (8 Va. 
sometimes referred to as the 
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Prisoners, decided in 1782. One of the im- 
portant questions in that case was whether 
an act passed by the house of delegates con- 
formed to the requirements of the consti- 
tution of Virginia governing the subject of 
pardons. Chancellor Wythe, writing the 
main opinion, asserted the right and duty of 
the courts to rule upon the constitutionality 
of the laws. 

When this bold decision was rendered, the 
United States was just emerging from the 
Revolution. There had been no clear-cut 
explanation of the new laws which governed 
the country, nor any clear-cut definition of 
the powers of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments. Citizens were divided 
in opinion, and many of the more prominent 
were critical of the views of the court. 

In 1803, 21 years later, the principles which 
Wythe planted bore fruit in the opinion 
rendered by John Marshall, Chief Justice, 
in the historic case of Marbury v. Madison 
{1 Cranch 137, 24 L. Ed. 60). Marshall's 
adoption of Wythe’s theofy made the latter's 
contribution complete, and gave to the doc- 
trine itself the vigor and strength with which 
it has survived attack for a century and a 
half. Perhaps the greatest single source of 
the Supreme Court’s prestige, it has been 
termed the cornerstone of constitutional law 
and the rock upon which this Nation has 
been built.* 

The private life of Wythe was exemplary 
in manner, morals, and principal. A man of 
the highest integrity, kindly in mind and 
heart, he was greatly beloved by his fellow 
citizens. He had a deep and abiding faith 
in the tenets of Christianity. Like Thomas 
Jefferson, and a number of other leading Vir- 
ginians of his day, he favored the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. He liberated several of his 
servants, and by his will provided for their 
maintenance and support. 

As an attorney, he observed professional 
ethics to the highest degree. He refused un- 
just cases and abandoned cases régarding 
which he had been misled. He deemed the 
lawyer an instrumentality of justice. As a 
statesman and jurist, he foresaw with greater 
clarity than some of his colleagues, in 1788, 
the necessity for a strong Central Govern- 
ment, controlled by rules asserting and se- 
curing the basic principles of liberty and 
justice. 

In a brief memoir printed in the contem- 
poraneous reports of the decisions of the 
court of appeals (4 Call (8 Va.) 623), this is 
said: 

“Chancellor Wythe was one of the most 
eminent of the great statesmen and jurists 
among his contemporaries. His mind was 
uncommonly vigorous and rapid in its per- 
ceptions, his knowledge of law profound, his 
uprighthess and impartiality preeminent, 
and his patriotism ardent. He was unambi- 
tious of wealth, plain and frugal in his 
method of life, and condescending and ami- 
able in his manners,” 

Wythe'’s former pupil, intimate and af- 
fectionate friend, Thomas Jefferson, said: 
“His virtue was of the purest kind; his 
integrity inflexible and his justice exact; of 
warm patriotism and devoted as he was to 
liberty and the natural and equal rights of 
men he might truly be called the Cato of 
his country without the avarice of the 
Roman, for a more disinterested person never 
lived. Temperance and regularity in all of 
his habits gave him general good health, and 
his unaffected modesty and suavity of man- 
ners endeared him to me.” . 

Wythe died on June 8, 1806, in the 8ist 
year of his life. On June 10, the day of his 
funeral, the Richmond Inquirer paid him 
this tribute: 





2 Supreme Court and Supreme Lew, edited 
by Edmond Cahn, p. 115. 
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“Kings may requife mausoleums to 
crate their memory; saints may claim 
privilege of a canonization; but the oul 
able George Wythe needs no other .-” 
ment than the services rendered to his © ms 
try, and the universal sorrow which 
country sheds over his grave.” Maas 

The continuation of the first chair of lity 
in the United States as the Marshall-Wy 
School of Law is a more appropriate ty “ 


to the memory of Wythe than any monet 
of cold stone or granite. This schoo a 
law, reestablished in 1921, by the boned a 
visitors of the College of William anq : 
serves as @ memorial of usefulness, aliye ang 
vibrant with American youth, who woug 


learn the principles of liberty ang Justiog 
who would learn how to frame constitutiog 
and statutes, and who would seek to model 
their characters after that of the founders of 
American jurisprudence. 

I do not deem it inappropriate here 
recall that foremost in the revival of thy 
school of law were Dr. J. A. C. Chandler 
then president of the college, and the Hon, 
orable O. L. Shewmake, a distinguishe 
alumnus, and a member of its board. Judge 
Shewmake, an experienced teacher, an able 
and successful practitioner of law, an ef. 
cient public servant, and an ardent admirer 
of Chancellor Wythe, was elected as 1 of 
the 2 professors of law. Thus equipped by 
training and experience, and possesseq of 
that rare combination of scholarship, vers. 
tility of mind, and sparkling wit, Judge 
Shewmake, during his tenure of office, in. 
spired his students with a love of the lay 
its reason, and its philosophy. Subsequent. 
ly, the late Theodore S. Cox, a distinguisheg 
= scholar and teacher, succeeded in cop. 

dating the law school and in making it 
fully accredited. Under the present guidance 
and leadership of Dean Dudley W. Wood. 
bridge, whose gracious personality an4 
scholarly attainments have won him the r. 
spect and admiration of the bench, bar, anj 
students, the school now flourishes with 
great vigor and strength. To meet the chal- 
lenges of the continued transition of this 
growing and developing country, new and de- 
voted teachers have been employed and new 
courses added to its curriculum, including, 
. eae 2 oe at &@ course in the law 

m, leadin &@ degree of ma: 

the law of sanitehe: wa pes 

No spot could be more fitting in which to 
honor the memory of George Wythe than the 
old capital of the colony of Virginia, where 
he spent the earlier period of his life as stu- 
dent and practitioner of law, and the latter 
period as legislator and teacher. No occasion 
could be more appropriate than that selected 
to inaugurate the of a year-long 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of John 
Marshall’s birth and the 175th year of the 
establishment of the first chair of law in the 
United States. No company could more fit- 
tingly join in these ceremonies than those 
who would preserve the pattern of liberty, 
the pattern of governance, and the ideals of 
jurisprudence bequeathed to us by Wythe 
and Marshall, and those who followed in 
their lead. 

It is a great privilege to unveil the bust of 
Geo: Wythe. We thank the gifted artist 
who carved, and the friends who have 
given, this likeness of the great chancellor to 
the College of William and Mary. If anyone 
has a title to a bust at this college, it is 
Wythe, for it was here that he conceived and 
taught the principles of liberty and self- 
government upon which our Republic is 
founded. It will hereafter adorn and hallow 
the halls of this college and serve to recall 
to memory the virtues and achievements of 
one of Virginia’s greatest jurists. 
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a r Mr. President, I 
_ KNOWLAND. Mr. L 

a : unanimous consent to have printed 
WOuld » the Appendix of the RecorD an article 
Sticg, titled “The Red Underground—Reds 
tong ‘dered To Join Antiwar Organization, 
node itten by Herbert A. Philbrick and pub- 


TS of hed yesterday in the New York Herald 


ribune. 
There being no objection, the article 


= vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


ler, 

Hon. follows: 

shed = RED UNDERGROUND—Reps OrDERED To 
Udge Jorn ANTIWAR ORGANIZATION 

a (By Herbert A. Philbrick) 

alrer Highly trained and skilled underground 
l of communist Party agents, members of the 
i by progroup section in district 1 of the party 
| of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
Sa hire, Maine, and Vermont) have received or- 


idge gers from their Red bosses to move into a 

meeting of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 

aw his Friday evening. The dinner meeting 

; elebrates the 40th anniversary of the organ- 

. zation and will be held at Christ Church, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a paci- 
fst and antiwar organization of long stand- 
ing. Its ranks include many loyal and sin- 
nd rere individuals who feel that pacifism and 

monviolence is a policy Which would be good 
nd or the United States Government and 


th people. 
al. 


y it 


CAMPAIGN FOR GULLIBLE 


However, the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union—a dictatorship which believes in wag- 
ing war to obtain its ultimate objective of 
domination and control of the world—is 
based on a campaign to sell gullible individ- 
uals the theme of coexistence. According to 
current Communist propaganda for public 
consumption, coexistence is supposed to 
mean that capitalism and communism can 
exist together peaceably. 

It so happens, however, that inside secret 
cell meetings today Communist Party mem- 
bers are being told by their leaders that 
communism and capitalism cannot coexist 
for any long period. Earl Browder, the for- 
mer leader and hero of the Communists in 
this country, was kicked out of the party for 
the deviationist crime of urging coexistence. 
Comrade Browder’s mistake was that he tried 
to sell the propaganda to his own Red 
followers, 

TARGET FOR INFILTRATION 


: Communist Party members have been in- 
structed to use every device to promote ap- 
pearement and a neutral attitude toward the 
imperialist policies of the Soviet Union. They 
have also been told that pacifist and world 
peace organizations can be very useful and 
helpful in the current propaganda cam- 
paign, and they have been instructed to use 
pacifist organizations as transmission belts 
to sell the Communist line under the guise of 
sincere pacifism. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation has been 
selected as one of its victims and as a target 
for infiltration by secret Communists who 
are doctors, lawyers, teachers, professors, 
businessmen, and cultural leaders in the New 
England community. 

The propaganda line which the Commu- 
nists have been ordered to foist upon the 
members of Fellowship of Reconciliation is: 


ota, oe ee a a a|6Co ne oe 
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(1) Recognition of Red China; (2) admis- 
sion of Red China into the United Nations; 
(3) appeasement and acceptance of Commu- 
nist aggression; (4) subtle opposition to 
Radio Pree Europe, the Crusade for Freedom, 
Radio Liberation, and the Voice of America; 
(5) attacking the United States as an impe- 
rialist and warmongering nation, while pic- 
turing the Soviet Union as a peaceseeking 
democracy; (6) insinuation that war is nec- 
essary for the maintenance of capitalism; 
(7) promotion of fear of the possibility of 
atomic warfare, and that there is no alterna- 
tive to a policy of coexistence, the only guar- 
anty of a lasting peace; (8) banning the use 
of the atomic bomb by the United States, 
without similar action by the Soviet Union, 
and barring the right of U. N. teams to in- 
spect Soviet atomic production. 


EXAMINE THE RECORD 


The bonafide pacifists and members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation would be wise to 
examine the public record and former af- 
filiations of any new members. 

Are they or have they ever been sponsors 
and supporters of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, or other organizations which 
tried to involve this country in the Spanish 
civil war and recruited American youths to 
go to Spain to fight for the Red-led Loyalists? 

Are they or have they ever been members, 
supporters or sponsors of American Youth for 
Democracy and the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship, who sponsored 
appearances throughout the United States 
of a group of Russian sharpshooters includ- 
ing women, whose fame was determined by 
the number of the people they had killed? 

ANOTHER COMMITTEE 

Have they been members of or supported 
the American Committee for Indonesian In- 
dependence, which urged support of violence 
and bloodshed in the Dutch East Indies? 

A Communist is an ideological shyster who 
will pose as a pacifist only when it serves his 
Soviet dictators. 





Remove Not the Ancient Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Judge David A. Pine, of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, delivered at the Mar- 
shall-Wythe-Blackstone celebration at 
the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on September 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remove Not THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 
(Address by Associate Justice David A. Pine) 

You have been surfeited with speeches. 
Words. Words. More words. And if words 
be tyrants, you have indeed become their 
liege subjects by remaining throughout the 
day, although in a slightly modified sense 
from that intended by the author of that 
expression, or my recollection of it. But per- 
haps it is good training, and designed to put 
you in condition so to speak, for President 
Chandler has informed me that today’s pro- 
ceedings are but a prelude to a series of 
programs during the ensuing year, rededicat- 
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ing the bench and bar to the traditions of 
representative constitutional government. 
Indeed, he has asked me to select a topic 
bearing some relationo that general theme, 
and one which might serve as a basis for 
further discussion, That would seem to give 
me wide latitude, but I take it he means a 
discussion on the Constitution. 

And I am happy that he asked me to speak 
on the Constitution, because that is a speak- 
er’s paradise. Although innumerable vol- 
umes have been written and countless words 
have been spoken concerning it, the Con- 
stitution seems never to pall and, I am glad 
to say, insures audience interest, regardless 
of the speaker. Small wonder that I accept- 
ed your kind invitation with such eager- 
ness, as I was provided, so to speak, with a 
captive audience. And there is another rea- 
son—a secret reason. Lawyers and judges 
are peculiarly susceptible to the temptation 
of a discourse on the Constitution. 

Of course, one has to be selective in a dis- 
cussion of the Constitution, because even 
that great document has a limit to its anti- 
dotal capacity to resist audience boredom; 
and selection generally presents difficulties 
on account of its many fascinatiug possi- 
bilities. 

But here I have an added burden. Admiral 
Chandler has also stipulated that my topic 
must be of “broad interest to the layman as 
well as to * * * the legal profession.” Ap- 
parently the layman comes first, but my topic 
must be suitable for both. And that presents 
an almost insuperable obstacle, for no lawyer 
worthy of the name, at least none of my ac- 
quaintance, certainly no member of the fac- 
ulty or graduate of this institution, would 
admit to a status beneath that of an expert 
on the Constitution, in court or out. The 
lawyer generally acquires that distinction 
at graduation, or shortly before, and never 
questions his title. How, then, may I say 
anything of interest to a man of his scholar- 
ship which would be within the meager un- 
derstanding of the layman? And by the 
same token, how may I say anything of inter- 
est to the layman which would be other than 
commonplace to my learned former brother 
at the bar? I have no answer to these ques- 
tions, and the two conditions seem to be 
mutually exclusive, but I have not allowed 
the obstacle to stand in my way and have 
come before you nevertheless, in the hope, 
perhaps born of optimism, that what I shall 
say will be of some interest to the layman 
and not too shallow for polite attention of 
the expert. 

And in casting about in my mind for some 
phase of the general subject which perhaps 
is not too shopworn, it occurred to me that 
you might be interested in an analysis of the 
mental state of the men who assembled in 
Philadelphia to salvage something from the 
wreckage of the Articles of Confederation—a 
sort of psychoanalysis without therapy or 
need for therapy, if I can use the term in 
that nontechnical manner, for Heaven knows 
that those giants needed no therapy. In 
other words, what emotions gripped them? 
What dominated their thinking and their 
actions? What were their compulsions? 

Of course, such an analysis will have to 
be based on what they said and what they 
did in the light of their bac und and 
surrounding circumstances. It cannot be 


’ comprehensive, as such an inquiry would add 


another volume to the sagging shelves, and 
indeed I know that you will be glad to hear 
that I am not prepared for any such under- 
taking. My text, therefore, if I need one, 
might be, “By their fruits, ye shall know 
them,” and at the end I shall be orthodox 
and point a moral, if you will permit. 

These men will have to be considered col- 
lectively, and not individually, as their 
achievement was collective, and individual 
consideration would be beyond the scope of 
my remarks. Indeed, what I have to say 
might not be wholly applicable to each one 


— 
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and might be more applicable to one than 
to another. With a few exceptions, notably 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Patrick Henry, 
who were absent, they constituted the lead- 
ing citizens of the erstwhile Colonies, Law- 
yers predominated, although there were a 
number of doctors, educators, bankers, mer- 
chants, and others in attendance. There 
were some who had served as soldiers in the 
Revolution, and a number who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Six were 
Members of the Continental Congress of 
1774. Six were signers of the Articles of Con- 
federation, one of whom had drawn it, 43 
had been Members of the Continental Con- 
gress, and 2 had been presidents of the Con- 
gress. 

They were men of deep learning, schol- 
arly attainments, and wide experience in 
statecraft. They had been brought together 
under a resolution passed by the expiring 
Congress under’ the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, for the purpose of revising the articles. 
The Government established by it had ut- 
terly failed, because of its weakness. The 
country was in a desperate condition. Rad- 
ical measures were being agitated. The 
French revolution was just around the cor- 
ner, and its spirit was in the air. The cur- 
rency was of uncertain value. Credit was 
practically nil. Life, liberty, and property 
were not safe. Chaos was imminent. 

With their background and under those 
circumstances, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that fear dominated them, and that the ob- 
ject of their fear was first a lack of gov- 
ernment. Before them loocm*< aisunion, dis- 
order, and anarchy, which in my evaluation 
produced profound fear in their hearts. This 
would seem to be obvious. 

On the other hand, I think the record 
shows that they had a competing fear, 
equally consuming and tending to counter- 
act the other. They knew that to remove 
the fear of lack of government, it was nec- 
essary to establish one of sufficient strength 
to cope with the situation, and that equated 
strength on a national scale which was far 
from palatable. They were devoted to their 
local self-governments, and they had distrust 
and hatred for absentee authority. The list 
of grievances in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is ample evidence of this, and they 
were fearful that a strong Federal Govern- 
ment might, in time, produce a conuterpart 
for that which the sacrifices of the Revo- 
lution had sought to destroy. They feared 
it would be an instrument of tyranny, des- 
potism, and oppression; and my conclusion 
that they were possessed by this fear can 
be found, as I shall later show, in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, without look- 
ing elsewhere. 

And so, when they assembled in Phila- 
delphia, as they later said, “to form a more 
perfect union,” ignoring the mandate of the 
resolution appointing them to revise the 
Articles of Confederation, which incidentally 
could not be amended except by unanimous 
vote of all the States, it is my view that col- 
lectively they were controlled by fear, or 
more accurately, two competing, incompat- 
ible fears: A fear of government and a fear 
of a lack of government. Nevertheless, with 
such dismaying premise, and actuated by 
such warring emotions, a miracle was per- 
formed, and by a strange and unique adven- 
ture in the science of government they did 
the impossible—they reconciled the irrecon- 
cilable, they squared the circle. In the 
oft-repeated words of Gladstone, they forged 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” They found a formula by which the 
hard-won freedom of the people and the 
sovereignty of the States could be preserved 
and at the same time a national government 

of sufficient strength to provide order and 
security and perform national functions 
could be created. ’ 
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In their plan of government, they took the 
totality of sovereign power residing in the 
people, a theory on which there was no dis- 
agreement, and vested a portion of it in the 
United States, reserving the remainder to 
the States and the people, a distribution, 
but not an equal distribution, of sovereign 
power. They made the United States su- 
preme in its national_sphere, without de- 
tracting from the supremacy of the States 
within their respective State spheres, except 
for the imposition of several restraints 
deemed necessary in the national interest for 
the protection of individual or property 
rights, for example, the restraint upon the 
States against the passing of any bill of at- 
tainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contract. ‘They thereby 
formed a duality of sovereignty within the 
same orbit, a device, I believe, without exact 
historical precedent. 

They created the United States as a sov- 
ereignty, and granted it those powers con- 
sidered necessary for the proper conduct of 
national functions, but they granted no more 
than necessary, and thereby lessened its 
capacity for harm to the States and the peo- 
ple whose powers were only diminished to 
the extent of those granted away or pro- 
hibited. And then, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the people, when it came to 
ratification, apparently entertaining the 
same fear, but probably more fervently than 
that which actuated the delegates to the 
convention, insisted on the incorporation 
of the 9th and 10th amendments, which pro- 
vided that the enumeration of powers in 
the Constitution were not to be construed 
to deny or disparage the others retained by 
the people, and that the powers not delegated 
or prohibited were reserved to the States or 
to the people. 

Next, as shown the fear of tyranny and 
despotism incident to the creation of a 
strong central government, I cite to you the 
first eight amendments to the Constitution. 
As you know, they guarantee freedom of 
religion, speech, and press; secure the people 
against unreasonable searches and seizures; 
require indictment in felony cases; forbid a 
person to be compelled to be a witness against 
himself; and prohibit the deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, along with the other restraints for the 
protection of rights inherent in freemen. 
These are all restraints placed upon the Fed- 
eral Government, not upon the States. 
Could anything more eloquently demonstrate 
the fear alluded to than these amendments 
which were so uppermost in the minds of 
the people that it was necessary to agree 
to add them formally to the Constitution 
in order to be sure of its ratification? And 
if this fear was in the minds of the people, 
is it not reasonable to presume that it was 
in the minds of the delegates who repre- 
sented them, but who felt that tue amend- 
ments were unnecessary because the Con- 
stitution itself was so scrupulously careful 
to enumerate and delimit the granted 
powers? 

Next, fearful of wrongful or excessive exer- 
cise of such powers as were necessarily 
granted to the Federal Government, the 
founders diluted their strength by distribut- 
ing them among three departments of gov- 
ernment: the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. In this they were probably influenced 
by the teachings of Locke and Montesquieu, 
particularly the latter, who advocated some 
separation of powers as a measure of safety, 
and also by the historical excesses of mon- 
archs and parliaments when powers were 
concentrated in one. They therefore 
granted the powers because of necessity, but 
weakened their exercise by distribution; and 
as a further safeguard, in certain categories 
they set up a system of additional checks 
by one branch of the government against 
another. For example, the treatymaking 
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power of the Executive Is conditioneg 
concurrence of two-thirds of the ge, ong 
ent; the appointive power of t! 
specified cases requires the conse 
Senate; the lawmaking power of 
lative is subject to the veto of the Exeeyss 
which again is subject to cir: mventiog 
two-thirds of the votes of both Hous ail 
although not expressly provided therein 4a 
plicit in the language granting the joa 
power is its power to nullify acts of an 
of the other branches and 
which go beyond or are in contraventiog 
the constitutional authority. This a 
made certain by the historicai Opinions 
Chief Justice Marshall, to whose cua 
we do honor today. Even within the leg 
lative branch alone, there is a similar Check 
in the creation of two Houses of Cop 
which convincingly shows the fear of gon. 
ernment, including a fear of government 
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an unbridled democracy as well as a fear ¢ In rec 
king or parliament. oward ‘ 
There are many other road blocks, som ederal | 
express and some implicit in the practicg fimmplished 
operation of government, growing out of this imerly b¢ 
of government because of tyranny ang state CO 
despotism always inherent therein unig spendin 
curbed. But I shall not elaborate the pojg, fmm ment 
further, and shall pass on to several quoty, meget 
tions on the subject. the pro 
The first is from Washington's Fareyg There 
Address, in which he said: “The spirit of en. Federal 
croachment tends to consolidate the power ame ment D 
of all governments in one, and thus to cre. anothe! 
ate, whatever the form of government, a rey fame legislat 
despotism.” that t 


The second ts from the 47th paper of thy 
Federalist, written by Madison, where he 
stated: “The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, in the 
same hands, whether of, one, a few, or many, 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or ele. 
‘tive, may justly be pronounced the very def. 
nition of tyranny.” 

The third is from John Adams, who ws 
not a delegate to’ the Convention because of 
his absence abroad as envoy to Great Britain, 
but whose views can surely be considered as 
a reflection of those who were present. In 
volume I of his works, at page 186, he wrote: 
“It is by balancing 1 of these 3 powers 
against the other 2 that the efforts in hv. 
man nature toward tyranny can alone be 
checked and restrained and any degree of 
freedom preserved.” 

I shall not call other witnesses, although 
many more are available, but rest on what! 
have said to to establish that fears of the 
kind I have described dominated the dele- 








gates. The marvel is that this experiment an 
in government, novel in so many respects, theit 
has worked so efficiently that this Nation is a 
now theenvy of the rest of the world. Start- oe 
ing as a weak, struggling, uncertain group a 
of States calling themselves a Union, it has ba 
been transferred into the most powerful of om 
all nations. Instead of 13 debt-ridden col- A 
onies emerging into statehood after a devas- chi 
tating war for independence, there are now shal 
48 sovereignties, strong and robust, some vil- oan 
tually empires in themselves, 2 Territories, ‘ 
the District of Columbia, and possessions os 
beyond the seas. Instead of a population of at. 
4 million inhabitants, there are now 4 a 
times that number. Instead of a national Sta 
wealth too insignificant toevaluate, it is now , 
estimated at close to a thousand Dillion dol- ¥ 
lars; and the legal basis for this phenomensl es 
accomplishment, and the legal basis for the Th 
protection of your most priceless posses- ae 
sions—your life, your liberty, and your prop- wt 
erty—is that single parchment document of 
contgining some 4,000 words emanating from Ps 
those inspired men who assembled in Phila- th 
delphia in the summer of 1787. en 
Now, what is the moral to which I said! ‘ 
would point before concluding my remarks? 7 


It is this: Follow the example of the Found- 
ing Fathers and be as alertly fearful as were ht 
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on ¢ of usurpation of power, the forerunner 
on bey canny and despotism. Ob, you might 

“nat is seeing ghosts, the Constitution 
y, bs ia the way, it is in no jeopardy, and is 
ai in such high esteem and reverence as 
‘be immune from destruction, I agree, if 
. refer to frontal attack; but what I ask 
~ to fear are attacks on the flanks, made 
_ cause of expediency and supported by 
t popular demand of the moment. The 
pennique will be the argument that the 
onstitution is a living thing and therefore 

ceptible of growth, and must be adaptable 
” fexible enough to meet changes in the 
cial and economic life of the country. 
There can be no doubt as to the validity 
nf that argument when properly applied, but 
ask you to take heed when its application 
ould be destructive in fact, but not in 
ame, of the very foundations and pillars of 
our constitutional government. 

In recent years there has been a trend 
oward enhancement of the powers of the 
vederal Government. This has been accom- 
plished by the expansion of what was for- 
merly believed to be the limits of the inter- 
state commerce power and the taxing and 
spending powers, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has thereby taken over the control of 
great fields of activities formerly considered 
the province of the States. 

There has also been @ disposition in the 
Federal Government itself toward encroach- 
ment by one department upon the powers of 
another, particularly the executive upon the 
legislative and judicial. This is not to say 
that the legislative has not cast covetous 
eyes toward the executive, nor that the judi- 
cial has been demurely free from flirtations 
with the legislative powers, but, at the mo- 
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= ment, as I see it, the executive advances 
ay, predominate. 

lec. I could cite many examples, but time will 
efi. not permit. Suffice it to say that any en- 


croachment by one department upon the 
Was powers of another gives added power to the 
of trespasser and diminishes the balance ac- 


iin, cordingly. 


a Take heed that the barriers so carefully 
In constructed are not eroded by subtle means, 
te: sometimes not immédiately discernible, but, 
ers to my mind, more dangerous than a direct 
Us attack. 

be If conditions require a change in the Con- 


of stitution in its basic provisions, let it, be 

done by amendment in the manner provided 
*h therein, and stand out against the plausible 
I but insidious argument of flexibility induced 
by expediency or the pressures or rewards of 


be Ahe moment. 

1t Iam aware that the view I express has 
;, vocal opponents, but on consideration of 
5 their utterances, I detect, beneath their rea- 
5 soning, a predisposition to authoritarian gov- 
) ernment, hidden by a facade of constitu- 
; tional form. So often such people are will- 


f ing to exchange liberty for efficiency, and 
: freedom for temporary security or reward. 
: And as I read the opinions of the great 
' Chief Justice, the incomparable John Mar- 
shall, to whom we pay tribute today, he 
| would not, as they sometimes contend, sup- 
: port their point of view, but would challenge 
it with every ounce of his unconduerable 
spirit and persuasion. To be sure, he is 
known as the great nationalist, the anti- 
States-rights exponent, the liberal ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, but these ap- 
pellationsscame at a time when the pendu- 
lum was swinging toward its nullification. 
They were applied to the man who bravely 
stood foremost in opposition to theories 
which would have vitiated the plain purpose 
of the Constitution to establish a National 
Government supreme within its sphere, 
theories which would have reduced it to the 
same state of impotency as had descended 
upon the Articles of Confederation which it 
supplanted. Now, when the pendulum is 
pointing the other way, it is useful to recall 
his words in McCulloch v. Maryland, that “no 
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political dreamer was ever wild enough to 
think of breaking down the lines which sepa- 
rate the States and of compounding the 
American people into one common mass.” 
And I believe Marshall, also known as the 
Guardian of the Constitution, today would be 
equally fervent in opposing a nationalism or 
liberalism in construction which would im- 
peril duality of sovereignty or separation of 
powers, or both, because that in the long run 
would be as destructive of his cherished 
Constitution as was the narrow, debilitating 
States-rights doctrine of his day. The latter 
spelled national dissolution and chaos; the 
former, if pursued to its logical end, spells 
totalitarianism and tyranny. 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.” (Proverbs 22: 28.) 





The Demand for Nixon’s Scalp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Demand for Nrxon’s 
Scalp,” published in the Los Angeles 
Times of November 9. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

« THE DEMAND FoR NIxON’s SCALP 

The strange spectacle of Democratic lead- 
ers proclaiming loyalty to President Eisen- 
hower and promising cooperation with him, 
while at the same time demanding that the 
President scalp Vice President Nixon and 
present the gory trophy to the Democrats as 
a@ peace offering, needs an explanation, 

CAMPAIGN ECHOES 


It probably is to be found in the fact that 
a hot campaign is still echoing in memory. 
There are at least two reasons why President 
Eisenhower won’t accede to the demand. 
One is personal, the other political, The 
President and the Vice President get along 
well together, so well that the President has 
trusted his understudy with more authority 
and responsibility than any Vice President 
has had in the Nation’s history. And it is a 
fact that in the States where Nixon cam- 
paigned the Republicans came nearer to hold- 
ing their ground than they did elsewhere. 

As they do with Senator McCarrny, the 
Democrats misquote and misrepresent the 
Vice President. It is not true that Nixon 
accused the Democrats of treason or conni- 
vance with Communists. What he did ac- 
cuse them of was failing to take energetic 
measures against the traitors and pro-Com- 
munists in the Government. 


THE SERIOUS CHARGES 


President Truman with his “red herring” 
remark, Secretary of State Acheson with his 


“I will not turn my back on Alger Hiss” and - 


those who refused even to investigate such 
serious charges as the FBI report on Harry 
Dexter White are examples of what NIxon 
was critizing. 

No one supposes that Harry 8S. Truman was 
anything by a patriotic American, according 
to his lights. But the carelessness which he, 
and his Attorney General, displayed in the 
White case was the sort of blundering which 
is worse than crime. Thé facts were on 
paper, and before them, but the papers evi- 
dently never were read. 
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Hence, Nixon has nothing to take back and 
the President has no reason to repudiate 
him. The Democrats are mad at Nixon not 
because he accused them falsely but because 
he accused them truly and made the charges 
stick. In a political campaign it is not the 
falsehoods and exaggerations that hurt, but 
the proved truths, 

The current session of the Senate should 
not be confused with the election results. 
The election changed a few of the Senators 
now sitting in Washington, but only those 
who are filling out unexpired terms, and of 
these only the ones that can get their elec- 
tion certificates in time to attend the ses- 
sion. Election certificates depend on official 
counts, which are not yet completed. 


For the most part the’ Senators assembled 
in Washington are the same Senators who 
have been with us since early 1953 when the 
83d Congress began its first session. 


M’CARTHY’S CASE 


They have not yet started to consider the 
censure resolutions proposed by a special 
committee which investigated some acts of 
Senator McCartny. And while such con- 
sideration is supposed to be the purpose of 
the meeting—the Senate, after appointing 
the investigating committee, recessed in or- 
der to reconvene and hear its report—there 
may be other matters which will receive 
greater attention. 


For there are other matters which deserve 
more attention. The fact is the charges 
against the Wisconsin Senator are trivial; 
and if the Senate votes censure on their ac- 
count it will, in large part, be voting on a 
basis of personal dislike. 

Some Democrats are unable to forgive Sen- 
ator McCartruy for using the unfortunate 
and exaggerated phrase “20 years of treason” 
in referring to the Roosevelt-Truman admin- 
istrations. And some Republicans hate him 
for his attacks on such friends of President 
Eisenhower as Gen. George C. Marshall. 

The Senate could do the country a service 
if it forgot the McCarthy affair and spent its 
time considering Presidential appointments 
and the treaties that may be submitted. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representat'!ve, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Community Development and Economic 
Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, 
at a luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel, 
November 15, 1954, on the subject of 
community development and economic 
growth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


(Address by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, administra- 
tive assistant to the President, at ACTION 
luncheon, November 15, 1954) 


Few of today’s problems in the American 
economy bear directly on the lives and wel- 
fare of a larger number of people than the 
problem of deterioration in the physical con- 
ditions of our cities and metropolitan areas. 
Few tasks are more challenging than that 
of improving our cities as places in which 
to live and to work. People on the farms of 
America as well as those who reside in the 
urban centers themselves have an obvious 
interest in better cities, and all of us are 
intimately affected by the social and health 
hazards, as well as the hazards of substand- 
ard citizenship, that have their principal 
roots in the decay of urban neighborhoods 
and whole sectors of metropolitan areas. 
These are familiar observations and there 
is no need to dwell on them before a group 
of this kind. You would not be here today, 
embarking on the exciting and promising 
ACTION project, if you did not have a full 
and vital understanding of them and of the 
critical importance of finding practical means 
of stopping the spread of urban blight. 
There is a paradoxical quality in the posi- 
tion of the American city of today which I 
am sure has not escaped you. Our great 
cities are preeminently the product of tech- 
nological progress, exemplifying in a multi- 
tude of ways the technical advances in which 
we take so much and such merited satisfac- 
tion. Yet we have been embarrassingly 
backward in applying to the improvement of 
our cities themselves the technological and 
organizational efficiency that has brought 
such rich rewards in industrial and agricul- 
tural production, 

But in this paradox lies the challenge that 
makes the formation of ACTION the exciting 
event that it is. We may be sure that there 
will be no slackening in the growth of our 
great cities and metropolitan areas, and 
equally sure that there will be no lessening 
in their importance as the nerve centers of 
our economic life. The economic progress 
which we can see before us—and the pros- 
pect of further advance was never brighter 
than it is today—will inevitably produce 
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these consequences, It is only in applying 
to the task of improving our cities the same 
technical and organizing skills that have 
brought progress in all othér aspects of our 
economy that we can make real headway 
in the fight against urban blight and neigh- 
borhood decay. 

President Eisenhower from the beginning 
has sought to improve and make more effi- 
cient the Government’s discharge of its re- 
sponsibility in the field of homes for our 
people. Early in 1953 the President ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Housing. 
Its recommendation for a broad-scale hous- 
ing program formed a basis for the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress on housing 
in January of this year. In contrast to the 
previous patchwork of assorted housing laws, 
the Housing Act of 1954 provides for a sin- 
gle, integrated, and coordinated housing pro- 
gram. In keeping with the Eisenhower ap- 
proach, the new law places heavy emphasis 
on local and private initiative. It is designed 
to stimulate and support local community 
action, rather than to weaken or replace it. 

It was precisely with the object of stimu- 
lating efforts to this end that the Housing 
Act of 1954 included provisions designed to 
aid State and municipal governments, firms, 
groups of citizens and individuals to repair 
and modernize individual structures and to 
undertake far-reaching projects of urban 
rehabilitation. But the task of preventing 
the further spread of urban blight, and of 
permanently reversing its course, is not one 
that can be accomplished by legislative ac- 
tion alone. It is essentially a work of part- 
nership in which the resources of the Federal 
Government play a supporting and supple- 
menting role, but in which the initiative 
must be taken by the cities and States, by 
groups of individuals determined to improve 
their own neighborhoods and by individual 
property owners. The formation of your 
group is, therefore, a major step forward in 
the program of urban renewal which was 
called for in the President’s housing message 
of 1954 and which was offered new and im- 
portant encouragements in the Housing Act 
of 1954. 

There is, of course, a sound economic basis 
to the design of this legislation. Its object 
is the same as earlier legislation—to improve 
the housing conditions of the American 
people. But, whereas earlier laws had sought 
to do this almost wholly by stimulating the 
construction of new homes, the 1954 act 
deliberately seeks to improve housing stand- 
ards also by upgrading the existing stock of 
houses. 

This is not being done at the expense of 
new building, as you well know. Contrary 
to the forecasts of a number of Cassandras, 
new construction continued through 1953 
and 1954 at levels exceeded only in the ex- 
traordinary wartime boom of 1950 and un- 
der the terms of the Housing Act of 1954 
applications for loan insurance and guaran- 
ties on new structures have been at record 
levels. 

But important as is the level of new con- 
struction and the additions gained thereby 
to the stock of housing, we cannot hope to 
make satisfactory progress in the solution 
of our perennial housing problem unless we 
can somehow master the problem of the 
aging structure and the declining neighbor- 
hood. In these pockets of decay we can 
easily lose all or more than what we gain 
by new construction in our fight for better 
homes for our people. 


Quite apart from what an imaginative and 
courageous program of urban renewal can 
do to improve the living standards of Ameri- 
can city dwellers, it has a crucial bearing 
also on the working efficiency of our whole 
economy. 

The goods and services which all of us con- 
sume, wherever we live, are produced largely 
in cities. The community is as essential a 
part of our productive equipment as our fac- 
tories. The community provides the labor 
supply, the housing to shelter it, the utili- 
ties, streets, transportation systems, police, 
and other public facilities and services with- 
out which production cannot be carried on. 
In our justified admiration for the capacity 
of American industry and labor to increase 
its efficiency, we are prone to overlook the 
tremendous potential for economic growth 
which can be achieved by modernizing our 
cities. 

Among the basic problems are congestion 
and inflexibility of land use, Industry is at- 
tracted to urban areas by accessibility to 
markets and labor supply, by the availability 
of public and other facilities and services, 
and by the transportation network through 
which it obtains its raw materials and dis- 
tributes its product. Yet it often finds 
there a shortage of suitable sites accessible 
to essential services, high transportation 
costs imposed by everincreasing traffic con- 
gestion, and an unattractive environment. 

To operate efficiently, modern industry 
needs, among other things, plenty of space, 
obtainable without undue problems of land 
assembly, well located and with good com- 
munity facilities and services. Through 
lack of foresight, inadequate zoning protec- 
tion and other understandable faults, we 
have failed to provide adequately for these 
needs, a failure which we can and must now 
remedy. 

Maximum efficiency of our economy also 
requires that we modernize our central busi- 
ness districts so that they can perform ef- 
fectively the functions for which they are 
best suited, without strangulation by con- 
gestion of both space and traffic; that we 
conserve or rehabilitate many of our older 
outlying shopping areas and that we avoid 
premature obsolescence of private and pub- 
lic facilities through the decline of neighbor- 
hoods and the failure of our urban struc- 
ture to keep pace with technological change. 

Most urban dwellers live in metropolitan 
areas and most urban production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services take place in 
metropolitan areas. In such areas, if our 
objective is a decent living environment and 
an efficient economic environment, we must 
plan on metropolitan basis with the objec- 
tive of attaining an integrated physical 
structure and public services, fairly financed, 
for the entire area. 

We anticipate that new nonfarm residen- 
tial starts this year will be very close to 1.2 
million, close to the record year of 1950; 1955 
should be another good year. At the same 
time we must keep an eye on the trend of 
household formation, which is downward and 
will probably continue downward until at 
least 1960. Looking further ahead, it may 
be 1975 or later before the annual rate of 
new household formation will again be at 
or above the 1952-53 level. 


This downward trend in household forma- 
tion, and its possible effect on residential 
construction, may be regarded as a challenge 
and an opportunity. For most of the time 
since the end of World War II, the housing 
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industry has been straining to meet backlog 
requirements and unprecedented current in- 
creases in housing needs. We now have an 
opportunity to turn such resources as may 
be available to the task of replacing and 
modernizing the immense obsolete parts of 
our present housing stock. 

The job of renewing our cities is no ordi- 
nary one. It is one of the great challenges 
of our time. We can meet it only if we keep 
constantly before us a vision of the city as 
it can be—as a proper environment for living 
and as an efficient center for the production 
and distribution of goods and services. Many 
of the great enterprises represented here to- 
day were built by men who had great dreams 
and the courage, perseverance, and practical 
knowledge to make them come true. I am 
confident that you can bring these magnifi- 
cent and needed qualities to the inspiring 
task which lies ahead. 





The Critical Race Between Soviet and 
United States Engineers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions I have commented regard- 
ing the critical race in which the United 
States finds itself in relation to Soviet 
mass graduation of technicians and en- 
gineers. 

The fact of the matter is that, accord- 
ing to every reliable report, we are fall- 
ing behind in expanding the reservoir 
of skilled personnel capable of spear- 
heading technical operations in United 
States industry and defense. 

I was pleased, therefore, to receive 
from Mr. John Gammell, the director of 
graduate training of one of the great 
manufacturing corporations of my 
State—the Allis-Chalmers Co., of Mil- 
waukee—the text of a paper prepared 
for the convention of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers by Dr. 
M. H. Trytten, director of the office of 
scientific personnel of the National Re- 
search Council, here in Washington. 

Dr. Trytten’s observations are, I be- 
lieve, of tremendous significance to gov- 
ernment and industry alike, and I should 
like to present them now, albeit neces- 
sarily in somewhat abridged form. I 
may say they supplement an article 
which I noted in the July 2, 1954, issue 
of Science magazine, entitled “Profes- 
sional and Scientific Personnel’in the 
U. 8S. S. R.” written by Nicholas DeWitt, 
of the Russian research center of Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, Mass. 

I should like to urge the appropriate 
officials in the Pentagon and in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to give their 
deep consideration to this overall prob- 
lem. I am glad to note that President 
Eisenhower has already indicated his 
own awareness of this problem. 

I may say, too, that I have been in 
correspondence with Dr. Joseph Hiersth- 
felder, Director of the Naval Research 

Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., regarding 
a somewhat parallel problem of better 
use of scientific talent by the armed serv- 
ices themselves. 
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I send Dr. Trytten’s paper to the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


(By M. H. Trytten, director, office of scientific 
personnel, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., and consultant to the 
Engineering Manpower Commission of En- 
gineers Joint Council, presented before 
the fall meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, September 10, 1954, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

It is indeed fitting at this time in a meet- 
ing called to consider professional matters 
to give attention to the state of education in 
the specialized lines of study in Russia. 

It has long been a copybook maxim that 
knowledge is power. Perhaps we have al- 
ways held that this is so. But it has re- 
mained for the recent years to demonstrate 
the crushing force of this truth. As man- 
kind has gained more knoweldge of nature 
and its secrets, the power at his disposal by 
manipulating the secrets of nature has in- 
creased by geometrical proportions. That 
power, like all power, we have learned, can 
be metamorphosed by simple means from one 
kind to another, from physical power to tech- 
nological power, to economic power and 
finally to political or military power or both, 
as never before in the history of the world. 

It was the United States that demonstrated 
dramatically the truth of this statement in 
World War II. Prior to 1941 the United 
States was the least military of all the great 
powers. Our Military Establishment was 
pitifully small in the years after demobiliza- 
tion immediately following World War I. In 
the year or two prior to Pearl Harbor, when 
We were again mobilizing, our Ground Forces 
Were small, practically without equipment, 
and we had done very little to bring up to 
date what we had. We were, in fact, a peace- 
minded country caught with very little pre- 
paredness for war and yet faced with the 
greatest of all wars. 

In the ensuing 6 years this Nation built and 
equipped the greatest military force in 
history and brought to bear a technological 
power which created and produced in quan- 
tity the most devastating military equipment 
ever known, by a large factor. All of this 
was done by the use of technology produced 
and developed for peacetime uses but readily 
adaptable to military needs. The secret 
weapon of this phenomenal performance was 
quite simply a corps of scientists, engineers, 
management experts, and other specialists 
whose knowledge was the Nation’s power in 
time of need. The Nation triumphed be- 
cause of its highly trained personnel. 

It is, of course, not necessarily true that 
history will again repeat itself in the same 
way in any future emergency. But there 
seems little reason to sup that in any 
power formula for the future the role and 
function of highly trained manpower will 
not again be of the highest importance. 
‘The strength of a nation is not measurable 
by corps, divisions, or battleships in any 
dominant sense. Its technological power is 
and will be of the greatest importance. And 
this is only to say that its corps of special- 
ists, and its means of training more, will 
be as significant in measuring its power po- 
tential as any factor, and more important 
than almost any other factor. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
subject be one of concern to a great profes- 

sional society in this country, since we as 
@ Nation do not have @ central national 
agency to create eduational policy and to 
provide for its implementation. Education 
has been traditionaily decentralized to a 
high degree. It is locally administered and 
is responsive to local control and local atti- 
tudes. Thus it is of the greatest importance 
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that local understanding of the plan of edu. 
cation in the national life and in the na- 
tional interest be disseminated by groups 
who are in a position to appreciate it. 

This local control of education may haye 
been our greatest strength in the past, ; 
may, however, become our great weakness in 
the future unless greater awareness o; the 
importance of education is developed at the 
local level. 

It may have been our greatest strength 
in the past because education in America 
has always been a response to a peculiar 
deep-seated desire on the part of the Amer. 
ican people. Perhaps it was part of the 
reactions of the immigrants who came to 
a@ country limitless in resources and vibrant 
with high hopes of the future, to think 
in terms of better educational advantages 
for their young. Perhaps it was part of 
the concept of democracy that each indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity to better 
his station in life and realize his highest 
potentialities. At any rate, whether it was 
a@ private school dependent on free wil! giv- 
ing or tax-supported public institutions de. 
pendent on the will of the people through 
their representatives, our schools have fared 
well and have grown strong. 

As a result, probably not consciously antic- 
ipated fully in the minds of most people, 
the Nation itself has grown strong. The 
flow of young people through the profes- 
sional schools has given to the Nation a 
powerful annual transfusion of trained 
minds who have found their places in our 
great industrial and other organizations to 
help create and develop the technological 
civilization we enjoy. 

However, the boons of the past cannot be 
taken as guaranties or the future. If a 
locally controlled and locally responsive edu- 
cational system is to serve national needs in 
@ modern world, local attitudes and local 
considerations will not be enough. Much 
has happened to our educational system in 
the last few decades. The great increase in 
school enrollments and the consequent con- 
cern for the students who do not intend to 
go on to college has had its effects in focus- 
ing attention on the needs of terminal stu- 
dents. Local needs and local influences have 
been increasingly felt. There is grave con- 
cern that in so doing our schools have been 
increasingly neglectful of those who plan to 
go further into college and the professions. 
There is growing voncern that fewer of our 
high-school graduates are prepared to go on 
to the rigorous curricula of the specialized 
branches. The national interest may have 
suffered. In a world where power is a mat- 
ter of greater and greater moment to the 
United States, the power that resides in our 
technology and hence in our national re- 
sources of trained personnel must be a con- 
cern of all who are influential in shaping 
our educational effort. 

It is considerations of this kind which 
make more significant an examination of the 
Russian effort in technological education. 
In Russia the role of technology and of tech- 
nological education as the basis of economic 
and military power have never failed to be 
consciously understood. Furthermore, the 
Russian state has been in a position to im- 
plement this point of view from the top 
down. In contrast to our system where our 
motivation in the support of education has 
been the benefit of the individual, there it 
has been for the state and for the purposes 
of the state alone. 

It is this contrast which stands out in the 
consideration of the two educational sys- 
tems. The American tradition is one of deep 
concern for education because of the op- 
portunities it gives to the individual to 
realize his own best potentialities. The na- 
tional needs for the products of the system 
have been less consciously motivating. Our 
highly trained personnel has come about al- 
most as a byproduct. In Russia the interest 
has been consciously national and has arisen 
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the realization that education and 


eeining are necessary to the growth of their 
jower position. The benefits to the indi- 
Teast have been byproducts. 

* * * e 


The purpose of higher education is ex- 
sressed in the Soviet encyclopedia as follows: 
eTo prepare highly qualified politically 
trained engineering personnel with well- 
- wnded education, cultured, whole-hearted- 
ly devoted to the motherland and to the 
course of Lenin-Stalin, capable of complete- 
jy mastering and using the newest accom- 
plishments of advanced science and tech- 
nology and of merging scientific theory with 
the practical work of building a Commu- 
nist society.” 

That the emphasis is on the state and its 
needs is clear. In @ recent publication in 
Russia the remark is made that “The nature 
of the state determines the aims and pur- 
poses of Russian education,” and quotes a 
remark by Stalin that “Education is an in- 
strument whose effect depends on who wields 
: A remark by the eminent physicist, Peter 
Kapitza, is of particular interest. Speaking 
in 1943 to the Praesidium of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences he said in comment- 
ing on the central emphasis on science and 
technology in Soviet planning: “This is 
mainly conditioned by the special place al- 
lotted to science in our Socialist country. 
Of course, it is well known and generally ac- 
cepted in other countries, too, that science 
plays a great part in the development of cul- 
ture and technology. It has been allotted 
the leading part in the development of our 
technology and economic life. Therefore, the 
organization of science in our country must 
be more systematic and conscious of its aims 
than it is in capitalistic countries where it 
is rather left to chance and has a sponta- 
neous character, In our country the bonds 
between science and life must be closer and 
deeper.” 

Soviet education as an instrument of the 
state is also strongly supported by the state. 
About 14 percent of the annual budget is 
set aside for so-called cultural-educational 
expenditures, and although the share of edu- 
cational expenditures as such is uncertain, 
the high degree of support is undoubtedly 
evident. 

* - * * * 


Perhaps some general statistics may give 
a concept of the increase in the.Russian edu- 
cational effort during the last two and a 
half decades. While in 1926 the enrollment 
in primary and secondary schools was about 
10 million out of a population of 147 million, 
or about 7 percent, in 1950 it was 33 million 
out of an estimated population of about 193 
million, or about 17 percent. It should be 
borne in mind that this includes a 10-year 
education, not 12, as in America. In the 
United States, in 1950, the enrollment in the 
primary and secondary schools was 30,470,- 
000 out of a population of about 152 million, 
or 20 percent. Soviet upper-grade enroll- 
ment (grades 8-10 of the 10-year school) 
during the last 5 years increased fourfold 
and in 1953-54 was about 4.6 million, which 
is only about one-third smaller than our 4- 
year high-school enrollment. This increase 
has taken place while our own upper-grade 
enrollment has been experiencing the re- 
sults of a low birthrate in the thirties. 
Graduations this summer were about 
760,000 as compared with virtually none in 
the middle thirties. It should be remem- 
bered that these graduates were required to 
have rigorous preparation in the sciences, 
while perhaps only 20 percent of our grad- 
uates had general science courses and only 
: oa 8 percent had any physics and chem- 

In higher education in Russia the enroll- 
ment in 1951-52 was 916,000, a 50-percent 
increase over the enrollment of 620,000 in 
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1939-40. In the United States the enrollment 
was 2,100,000, a 55-percent increase over the 
enrollment of 1,364,000 in 1939. However, 
it must be borne in mind here that a large 
percentage of American college students are 
not in training as specialists but are in col- 
lege for a general education without fixed 
vocational goals. This is especially true of 
women. 

Those who do not enter the secondary 
schools may enter the technical schools or 
technikums. These are 3- or 4-year schools 
of a highly practical type intended to train 
technicians in a variety of subjects, including 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, law, and 
pedagogy. The products of these schools are 
what may be called semiprofessional and are 
an important factor in the Soviet economy. 
These trained semi-professionals represent 
the core of the Soviet supporting and inter- 
mediate level technical personnel, which in 
America we must supply through out tech- 
nical institutes, junior colleges, and even 
through the regular 4-year colleges as well. 
Their training, while short of professional 
training, is probably beyond that of techni- 
cal institutes in the United States. The 
courses are about 40-percent theoretical, and 
in engineering include mathematics through 
the calculus. In engineering alone these 
schools probably graduate over 50,000 tech- 
nicians per year. Since a part of their train- 
ing has been on the job in industry they are 
prepared to enter at once into the industrial 
labor force. While technikum students are 
trained directly for work at the technician 
level and do not have much prospect of as- 
piring to higher levels, the door is not closed 
entirely in that about 5 percent are selected 
because of superior accomplishment and 
promise for further study at the universi- 
ties. There were in Russia 3,543 technikums 
in 1952 with enrollments of about 1 million 
students. Graduates numbered about 350,- 
000 per year. Of these about one-seventh are 
engineering technicians indicating the figure 
of about 50,000 used above, 

* * * . o 


Higher education in Russia has had, be- 
cause of its origin and because of the prac- 
tical goals of the Government, a very prag- 
matic development. There is little of the 
American notion of liberal arts education, 
education for cultural values, or education 
to develop the capacity for valid value judg- 
ments. On the contrary, emphasis has been 
spent on the training of specialists even in 
the fields of linguistics, social sciences, or 
humanities. The emphasis on science and 
the practical arts hus been heavy. 


Higher educational institutions in Russia 
fall into three classes. There are the tradi- 
tional universities which to a large extent re- 
flect the European pattern and are even yet 
strongly influenced by the heritage of Rus- 
sian scholarship from prerevolution years. 
These are not many in number, They do, 
however, supply a large part of the flow of 
scientists who go into research in all types 
of laboratories and of the teachers in the 
secondary schools and universities, as well as 
in other types of schools. 

Those of the second type are the special- 
ized higher educational establishments which 
were originated in the late twenties and 
early thirties by the ministries with tech- 
nical responsibilities. They have since been 
placed under the aegis of the ministry of 
education but retain their special relation- 
ship to a particular area of technology. rep- 
resented by the ministry under which they 
were organized. It is in these institutions 
that the large majority of the engineers are 
trained. The curricula in these institutions 
are built around the industrial field of appli- 
cation rather than around the traditional 
subject matter divisions.. These are com- 
munications engineers, mining engineers, 
agricultural engineers, construction engi- 
neers, transportation engineers, and so forth, 
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rather than electrical, mechanical, or civil 
engineers, as in our system. 

Engineering training lasts 5 to 5% years, 
and is based on about 5,000 hours of lectures, 
classroom and laboratory instruction, at- 
tendance at which is mandatory. An engi- 
neering student spends about 65 percent of 
his time on general sciences and general 
engineering subjects; about 28 percent of 
his time is devoted to narrow specialization 
and only about 7 percent to what are called 
socio-economic studies, which are mostly po- 
litical indoctrination subjects. The training 
is supplemented with periods of practical 
work in industry. This narrow specializa- 
tion on top of some basic engineering train- 
ing is responsible for the breakup of tradi- 
tional divisions. 

In 1939 in Russia there were about 750 
higher educational establishments which 
rose to about 900 in 1951-52, a 20 percent 
increase. This would not correspond to our 
1,700 institutions of higher education be- 
cause of the large number of junior colleges 
and other types of institutions which would 
not figure largely in the training of special- 
ists. Probably the number of American in- 
stitutions in this field with 4-year courses 
and substantial specialization along pro- 
fessional lines would not greatly differ from 
the 900—more or less. 


In the matter of numbers of graduates, the 
history of the Russian effort indicates the 
changing emphasis on numbers and quality. 
While the number of graduates in all fields 
in the late twenties was as many as 30,000 
per year, the quality of instruction and the 
solidity of the training left much to be de- 
sired. Consequently, in 1930 and the fol- 
lowing years, a drastic shakeup in higher 
educational institutions occurred which 
tightened standards and resulted in a tem- 
porary setback to the expansion of training. 
At the same time, however, there is evidence 
of much more attention to the selection of 
qualified faculties and effective instruction, 
as well as a tise in numbers graduating until 
by 1940 over 100,000 graduates, with almost 
30,000 engineers, were emerging from train- 
ing. The war greatly reduced the numbers 
in training and graduating, although this 
resulted more from the destruction of insti- 
tutions by the German invasion than by pol- 
icies of the government with regard to ex- 
emption of students. After the war there 
was an immediate national effort to rebuild 
the destroyed higher educational establish- 
ments, particularly in the Ukraine. By 1947, 
156 of the 162 higher educational establish- 
ments in the Ukraine were again function- 
ing. The’remaining six were so completely 
demolished as to require complete replace- 
ment. In 1944 only 2,200 students gradu- 
ated from the higher educational establish- 
ments of the Ukraine, but by 1946 this num- 
ber had risen to 15,200 in all fields. 

The number of graduates in the sciences 
is difficult to judge because of the differences 
in specialization and reporting. In engi- 
neering, however, the record is clearer. Aftef 
the war the numbers of engineering grad- 
uates rapidly increased to about 29,000 from 
all Russian schools in 1948 to 30,000 or more 
in 1951, to probably about 40,000 in 1953, 
and to over 50,000 in 1954, according to 
late indications. This may be compared to 
about 19,000 from engineering curricula, 
unaccredited as well as accredited in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in 1954. It 
seems probable that the total number of 
trained engineers in Russia today is closely 
comparable to the number in the United 
States. 

In the field of the sciences, advanced work 
is to a large extent done in the many estab- 
lishments of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences which is a major factor in Russian 
science. There are two advanced levels of 
reeognition, neither of which is directly com- 
parable with the American system of de- 
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grees. The first of these is that of “aspirant” 
or “kandidat” and is given after approxi- 
mately 3 years of study and research. While 
this level of accomplishment may approxi- 
mate the doctorate in some fields, in others 
it may be more nearly the level of the mas- 
ter’s degree. It seems probable, however, 
that in general, and especially in applied 
sciences and engineering, it should be rated 
well above the master’s degree if not in all 
cases equivalent to a doctorate. In 1952 
there were about 5,500 “kandidat” degrees 
granted, not substantially different from our 
own rate of production of doctorates. 

The second level of recognition is the 
degree of doctor of sciences. This degree is 
granted only after many years of research 
and substantial recognition by scientific col- 
leagues. In 1951 there were about 531 such 
Gegrees granted. 

In summary, it seems possible to conclude 
that the whole effort in science and technol- 
ogy is a serious one, with full support by the 
Government, which is realistically conscious 
of the vital role of science and technology 
in the furtherance of Russian aspirations, 
be they economic, military, or political. 
There is evidence of substantial accomplish- 
ment, to the degree that Russian technology 
must be taken very seriously. 

One further item may be mentioned. 
Prior to the recent war, military service was 
obligatory and the duration of individual 
responsibility was 2 years. Up to the end 
of the Stalingrad episode in 1943 students 
were called into military service. However, 
in 1943 a law was passed which had the ef- 
fect of returning many to the universities 
and retaining students in their courses of 
training. According to this law, students 
in about 80 schools of technology were ex- 
empted from military service until gradua- 
tion. Thereafter they were assigned for a 
period to specified posts in their specialties. 
As far as can be determined, this law is still 
in operation. 

Thus Russia has apparently solved the 
vexing problem of the role of the technical 
specialist in a very direct manner, and in 
line with its realistic policy of considering 
scientific and technical personnel as merely 
another factor, but a most important one, 
in the total national military potential. 

We do not have to make an attempt to 
abandon our principles of liberal and broad 
general education, but this should not pre- 
vent us from realizing the challenge which 
we face. Improving the teaching of science 
at the high school level; expanding the 
training of scientists and engineers; and the 
adoption of a consistent policy for the pres- 
ervation of professional manpower, especial- 
ly engineering and scientific personnel—all 
these are measures which are long overdue. 





Address by Hon. Albert M. Cole Before 
American Council to Improve Neigh- 
borhoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion, at the opening conference of the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—ACTION—at the May- 
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flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on No- 

vember 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Appress BY ALBERT M. Coxe, HovsiInc anp 
Home Finance ADMINISTRATOR, TO THE 
OPENING CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
Councr. To IMPROVE Our NEIGHBORHOODS 
(ACTION) aT THE MayFriower HOorEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Novemsper 15, 1954 


A year ago this month a group of 23 men 
and myself were seated around a large con- 
ference table over in the Lafayette Building. 

The weather was cool, but we were in 
something of a sweat. 

The group was the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing. The job they were 
sweating over was the job given them by the 
President to identify the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the housing field 
and to formulate a more economical and 
effective means for improving the housing 
conditions of our people. 

Less than a year ago the committee re- 
ported to the President. The President in 
turn recommended a new program to the 
Congress and the Congress enacted it in the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

What the committee concluded, what the 


President proposed, and what the Congress - 


enacted was not just another blind stab at 
the problems of housing, slums, and blight. 

Instead, the Nation was given for the first 
time a program for a comprehensive attack 
on all the basic problems pf housing and 
sound community development. 

This new program is significant because it 
undertakes to deal with the many different 
and interdependent aspects of this field, not 
singly and separately but as a related whole, 
and to make coordinate and simultaneous 
use of the many different and interrelated 
resources that can be brought to bear on 
this task. 

As the President’s committee phrased it: 
“These recommendations are a part of a 
comprehensive program, and no single one, 
nor even an exclusive grouping of these 
recommendations, can serve to accomplish 
the aims of this committee.” 

Under the strong, broad legislation enacted 
by Congress, Federal help was to be made 
available and effective on a broad front. But 
the Federal Government’s role was to be sup- 
plementary, to assist and facilitate the efforts 
and decisions of the private industry, the 
community, and the citizen. 

Within this new framework, with its vastly 
expanded horizons, private industry has 
already begun to respond in vigorous and 
positive fashion, and American communities 
are taking a broader, closer look at their own 
problems and responsibilities. 

Now this new, promising citizen organiza- 
tion, ACTION, has joined the other private 
and public forces in the arena of national 
effort to stimulate and assist community 
leadership in the improvement of our homes 
and neighborhoods, in stamping out the 
causes of blight, and in advancing the qual- 
ity and standard of American community 
life. 

ACTION’s stated objectives represent a 
vital part of the job to be done under the 
comprehensive program that the President’s 
committee envisioned. It is in line with the 
committee’s own proposal for a broadly rep- 
resentative private organization to mobilize 
public support for community action and 
to carry out the broad urban renewal pro- 
posals embraced in its total program. 

The success that has attended the organi- 
gation of this group is itself indicative of 
the leadership interest and the serious na- 
tional concern that exists about our urban 
and housing future. 

You have enlisted some of the ablest, most 
public-spirited citizens for this cause. In 
Gen. Frederick A. Irving, you have obtained 
a distinguished and dynamic leader to acti- 
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vate your work. You have developed you 
tion t Private effort na 
financed it with private funds. 

As Housing Administrator, with a sober. 
ing responsibility for seeing that these new 
Federal instruments are put to work to pro. 
duce tangible benefits for the American peo. 
ple, I welcome ACTION as a significant new 
resource and a new ally in this common 
cause. 

In the field of community action, 1 would 
like to tell you what I feel constitutes the 
core of community responsibility under thi; 
new program * * * some of the things that 
we must achieve if the total program js t, 
succeed and our new Federal aids are to be 
made really productive. 

In order for citizen action to play its ty) 
and essential role, there are three consiq. 
erations—three types of responsibility, as | 
see them, that we all need to promote. 

First, communities and citizens muct un- 
derstand what is at stake—why their time 
and concerted efforts are necessary. We want 
to sound the alarm throughout the country 
that will bring people running to the de- 
fense of their cities. 

Second, communities will need guidance 
and assistance from all of us to do a full- 
scale job that will achieve permanent re- 
sults—and not be content with halfway or 
half-hearted measures. 

Third, communities must see that im- 
provement and preservation of our cities and 
neighborhoods is carried out as an effective 
and key part of the broader task, in which 
all resources are engaged—the task of build- 
ing as well as rebuilding, of planning for the 
future as well as replanning the past. 

As to the first consideration, why should 
it be necessary to arouse citizen concern 
about this problem? Surely we don’t have 
to urge Americans to fight back when their 
homes are threatened and their cities de- 
spoiled. 

The trouble is that slums and blight are 
not like invasions or hurricanes. They 
stealthily edge us out of our good homes and 
neighborhoods. They burrow silently under- 
neath the foundations of our communities. 
They work slowly, but just as surely as any 
violent force of man or nature. 

Most of us are apt to think of slums as 
something that has already happened—not 
as something that is happening to us today. 
We drive through the littered streets, see the 
sinister alleys and tired old firetraps teeming 
with people. We know the slums are there, 
but by the time we reach home, slums and 
blight are as far out of mind as they are out 
of sight. We have escaped from them again 
quite successfully. 

But have we escaped? Do we keep mov- 
ing out farther from the center of the city 
because we like to travel? What is happen- 
ing to that business area we left downtown— 
that shrinking island of congestion cut off 
from the rest of the city by slums and blight? 

We have figured there’s not much that we 
can do about it as citizens. The lack of a 
powerful, sweeping plan of attack has left 
us helpless and hopeless. 

But now we have the he means 
for a large-scale fighting attack on this prob- 
lem. The citizen can do something. He 
must do something, in.concert with his fel- 
low citizens. All of us can join to stir him 
into action, to guide him into soundly 
planned movements which, with the public 
and private help now available, can over- 
throw the rule of blight in our cities. 

Now as to the second phase of community 
responsibility—that of defining in large 
enough terms the community job that needs 
to be done. 

We've tried a lot of simple remedies at 
various times. We've tried treating separate 
symptoms individually. We've tried solving 
the low-income problem with public hous- 
ing. We've tried paint-up, fix-up campaigns 
to make our run-down areas more present- 
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But none of these alone have brought 
to the spread of slums and blight. 

of houses, of course, need painting 
and repairing. But paint and patch-up alone 
can only hide @ slum—they can’t get rid of 
it, They can change the looks on the out- 
,ide, but not the living conditions on the 
inside. They cannot correct the inherent 
defects of bad neighborhoods that often 
produce the bad houses. 

Giving sedatives to ease the pain will not 
kill the infection. In order to renew our 
cities, communities will have to do a full- 
scale job of permanent slum-proofing. 

Slum-proofing is serious business. It 
means sealing up the leaks that let blight 
seep through as well as eutting out rot and 

cay. 

a sumn-proofing means finding solutions for 
the problems of people. To remove slums, 
we must have decent new and rehabilitated 
homes for low-income families to move to, 
provided to, the fullest extent possible 
through private enterprise. We can’t just 
sweep these people under the rug. 

If we get rid of the blighted areas where 
the larger part of our minority families live, 
we are going to have to take down some of 
those no trespassing signs in wholesome 
areas and enable these families to live in 
good homes and healthful neighborhoods. 

Slum-proofing means major surgery in 
some cases. You can’t Just pretty-up a real, 
for-sure slum. If areas are to be made 
impervious to future blight, we will have to 
kill off the roots of blight and make these 
areas adapatable to our urban needs and 
growth. 

Once a community understands what slum- 
proofing requires, it can intelligently plan 
what to do. It can decide what Federal as- 
sistance may be necessary, and what addi- 
tional private and local effort is required. 
With the new means that we have today, a 
lot of things have become possible that 
seemed impossible a year ago. 

That leaves the third phase of community 
responsibility—the responsibility for com- 
prehending the relationship of urban re- 
newal and neighborhood improvement to the 
larger framework in which it is set. Dr. 
Hauge has described that larger framework 
in his concept of the city as a living, growing 
organism, as a nerve center of our economic 
life, and a source bed of our social and cul- 
tural progress. ¢ 

Too much of our past planning has been to 
resist change. Now we must plan to meet 
the change that comes with growth. 


It is not enough to restore and freeze an 
old area in its past pattern. We need more 
elbowroom in our cities—elbowroom for 
industrial and business expansion, for public 
and community facilities, for the traffic, the 
public services, and the recreational and cul- 
tural requirements of our development and 
growth. 

It is to this broad objective that the Presi- 
dent’s new housing and community develop- 
ment program is geared. Urban renewal is 
one of a related set of Federal aids in the new 
Housing act to implement the efforts of in- 
dustry and the community in meeting future 
growth requirements—as well as renewing 
and replanning the wornout areas of the 
past. 

The new act’s liberalized FHA provisions 
are planned to stimulate both the expansion 
of new homes and the improvement, main- 
tenance, and freer exchange of our basic sup- 
ply of existing housing. The urban-renewal 
provisions embrace not only clearance and 
rehabilitation, but also replanning and re- 
development, and the relocation and rehous- 
ing of affected families. 

FHA is now able to participate in rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction in renewal areas, 
and to provide special mortgage insurance 
for low-cost new or rehabilitated homes for 
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displaced lower-income families. Additional 
public housing is authorized for the needs 
of low-income families displaced by ur 
renewal and similar activities. : 

The most significant provision in the new 
act, however, is the requirement that, to 
benefit from the various renewal aids, the 
community must first develop an overall 
workable plan for its renewal activities, and 
must gear its area programs to a master 
plan for the community's future growth and 
development. 

This represents a new opportunity—our 
first real opportunity—of going about com- 
munity development with our eyes open, of 
looking ahead to see where we are going 
before we set out. Workable community 
plans that are broad in approach and for- 
ward looking in concept are fundamental to 
the Federal program and the community 
interest. 

The three responsibilities I have outlined 
in the field of community action seem to me 
to represent important, decisive factors in 
developing the quality and scope of citizen 
enterprise that is required by the program 
envisioned by the President’s Committee a 
year ago and implemented by the Congress. 

What the community accomplishes will 
depend in part on the concurrent breadth 
and effectiveness of the efforts of industry, 
of government, and of public and national 
leadership, such as you have brought to- 
gether here under the banner of ACTION. 

But without success at the community 
level, most of our other endeavors will fall 
short of the mark. Unless we reverse the 
spread of blight, unless we annihilate the 
causes of slums, other lines of progress in 
time will wind up in dead ends—in the dead 
end of dwindling markets for housing and 
home investment, the dead end of mounting 
city deficits, the dead end of more and more 
government-subsidized housing, and the 
deadest end of all—the deadly slums them- 
selves. 

ACTION has entered into this great move- 
ment of renewal and rebirth of our urban 
economy at a strategic moment. Never has 
the city and the citizen had so important a 
responsibility in determining their own fu- 
ture. Never has so great an opportunity 
been opened up to make our cities healthy, 
clean, and workable, and to see that they 
will become inspiring places for 4ll Ameri- 
cans to work and live in the future. 

ACTION can play a dynamic role in bring- 
ing that promise to fulfillment. The caliber 
of the men and women who have enlisted in 
this undertaking leaves no doubt that its 
potential vitality and vision is great—and 
that it can become one of the strong mov- 
ing forces in this drive for a better America. 

You have joined in a highly important 
mission—a mission that has the determined 
support and backing of the President and 
the Federal Government—a mission that I 
am positive will receive a wholehearted re- 
sponse from the people of this country. 





Foreign Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have always been interested in 
young people, especially those of college 
and school age, and am particularly in- 
terested in having them keep up with 
current affairs, 
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As a matter of encouragement to the 
young friends of mine who today are at 
Hotchkiss School, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp what I consider to be a 
very well thought-out editorial entitled 
“Foreign Report,” which appeared in 
the Hotchkiss Record of October 14, 
1954. It gives a summary, as they see it, 
of developments in our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

FOREIGN REPORT 


The fundamental objectives of the new 
administration in regard to foreign policy 
when it took office were to end the “hot” 
wars in Asia and then establish a system 
of alliances that would deter future aggres- 
sions and maintain peace. 

Twenty-one months ago there was an at- 
mosphere of tension and unstability in the 
free world. France, the so-called “sick man 
of Europe,” was engaged in a disheartening 
and financially devastating colonial war in 
Indochina. The French were also fearful 
of German rearmament as urged by the 
United States through EDC. 

Great Britain at this time was supporting 
a costly war in Malaya. In Iran oil was 
no longer flowing, and Premier Mossadegh 
was attempting a unique diplomatic black- 
mail. Finally, the old problem of British 
occupation of the Suez was coming to a head 
following the coup of General Naguib in 
Egypt. 

There were many other problems which 
faced the free world. In Europe the prob- 
lem of Trieste continued to block friendly 
economic and military relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. In the Middle East 
constant incidents between Israel and the 
Arab States prevented a lessening of ten- 
sion. Moreover, the forces of the United 
Nations were engaged in the Korean war. 

Today the situation in Europe is quite 
different from what it was almost 2 years 
ago. France is no longer drifting aimlessly 
from one crisis to another. There is good 
reason to believe that Pierre Mendes-France, 
their premier, is going to furnish a badly 
needed leadership. His decision to abandon 
Northern Vietnam to the Communists at 
Geneva was a hard one to make, but it was 
certainly realistic. Similarly his decision not 
to promote EDC after the Brussels confer- 
ence. was probably best for France, for he 
realized that a discontented France in EDC 
was practically useless to the free world. 
At the recent London conference, he has 
shown himself to be firmly on the side of 
the West in their quest for a strong alli- 
ance. 

Great Britain with able assistance from 
the United States has settled its major diffi- 
culties with-Iran and Egypt. The Iranian 
settlement works to mutually help Iran and 
Britain. The agreement over the Suez Canal 
paves the way for a possible inclusion of 
Egypt in a Middle East defense arrangement. 
Also, the Malayan war has all but come to 
a standstill because of the successful meas- 
ures taken in that country to root out Com- 
munist agitators. 

The recent Trieste settlement was a trib- 
ute to the decisions made by the British 
and American foreign offices. 

The ending of the Korean and Indochi- 
nese wars was instrumental in the creation 
of the recent defense organization, SEATO, 
which stands ready to meet any future Com- 
munist aggression in Asia. 

Naturally there are still tensions in the 
world, The most important thing to note 
about the first 2 years or so of the new 
administration, however, is that it has a 
positive foreign policy which is really ac- 
complishing things. 
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The Fight Against Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
cancer editorial contest sponsored by the 
New Jersey Division, American Cancer 
Society, was established by George E. 
Stringfellow, West Orange industrialist, 
in 1947, when he was the State division’s 
first president; and he still offers the two 
plaques, awarded annually, for a daily 
and weekly newspaper. 

Limited at first to original editorials 
appearing during April, the traditional 
cancer crusade month, the contest period 
now extends from March 15 to May 31, so 
as to include campaigns necessarily 
delayed. The competition is approved 
annually by the New Jersey Press Associ- 
ation, with awards being made at one of 
its sessions. Out-of-State judges decide 
the winners. 

Besides enlisting the creative expres- 
sion of the competing editors to give most 
meaning to the Society’s message, it has 
also succeeded in making all State editors 
much more conscious of the cancer cam- 
paigns. 

Because of the importance of this work 
and the necessity for universal action to 
conquer cancer, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the two winning editorials of 1954 
inserted in the Appendix to the Recorp. 
One of the editorials, entitled “In Memo- 
riam,” was written by Rita Robertson 
Fuller, and was published in the Blairs- 
town Press. The other editorial, entitled 
“What Can One Man Do?” was written 
by William R. Caldwell, and was pub- 
lished in the Bergen Evening Record. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Blairstown (N. J.) Press] 
In MEeMoRIAM 
(By Rita Robertson Fuller) 


A great man died the other day. But you 
never heard of him. No flags hung at half 
mast, no long funeral procession accom- 
panied him on that last lonely journey. Still, 
to those who knew him best, to his family, 
he was a great man. 

He was that rare sort of person to whom 
honesty and loyalty were not words but a 
way of life. Religion to him was not an hour 
spent in church on Sunday but a 24-hour-a- 
day thing, just as Brotherhood Week came 
52 times a year for him. He was my father. 

But cancer, being no respecter of person, 
attacks with equal fury the kind and the 
good, the drunk and the crook. Look around 
our Own small part of the world. How many 
other people, important people, even if so 
only to their families, can you count whom 
cancer has torn from children who needed 
their mother, wives whose lives are empty 
because no one comes home at 5 o’clock any 
more, husbands whose homes are no longer 
anything but houses? 

Yet it needn't be this way. Of the 9,000 
mén, women, and children scheduled to die 
of cancer in New Jersey this year, many can 
be saved if enough people care enough to give 
enough so that cancer’s greatest enemy—re- 
search—is armed to defend us all. Just as 
surely as Governor Meyner has the power to 
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commute sentence of a criminal, you have 
the far greater power to commute the death 
sentence hanging over an innocent person— 
and’who knows who he is—one of your fam- 
ily? You? 

“Of all sad words of tongue and pen, the 
saddest are these—it might have been,” 
Whittier said. And certainly it is a sad 
thought, and a frightening one, if, as the 
experts believe, all that prevents finding the 
cause and so the cure for cancer is enough 
money for research. In other words, many 
of those who have died need not if you and 
I had given more generously during the pre- 
vious years’ cancer drives. 

Well, it is too late for my father, too late 
for the women whose little children have 
already forgotten the mothering that is 
childhood’s most precious. possession, too 
late for a lot of others whose names 
you remember but whose faces are gone 
forever from Main Street. But perhaps 
it isn’t too late for you, your chil- 
dren, your father, or your mother, all those 
you hold most dear. April has been named 
Cancer Control Month in New Jersey this 
year. If you will join with those of us who 
have a special reason for caring, we can make 
this year’s drive one that will really help 
to save more of these great men and women 
and children, too, for the families who love 
and need them. 


[From the Bergen (N. J.). Evening Record] 
Wat CAN OnE Man Do? 
(By William A. Caldwell) 


Late the afternoon it started to snow this 
week we saw George Howard, minister of the 
Hackensack Unitarian Church, and he was 
asking what makes, and we said we were 
about to go to a dinner meeting and get 
inspired. “Oh,” said Mr. Howard, perhaps 
more seriously than the small glumness war- 
ranted. Well, we said, it seemed to us that 
it must be unnecessary to inspire a man who 
is already doing his best. This was a dinner 
at Newark to get underway the April cam- 
paign of the American Cancer Society. We'd 
go down there in the snow and pay for some 
indifferent grub and listen to 5 or 6 
speeches—why? Our being in the society 
speaks for itself. Either the work we do 
speaks for itself, or it doesn’t. What can a 
man do‘inspired that he can’t do eating 
dinner at home with the kids? 

Mr. Howard is a wise and patient man. 

“No,” he said. “I know what you nitan: 
The corny jokes, the labored anecdotes. 
But—” 

But then, he said (and we think it is one 
of the things we shall remember), there are 
two kinds of crowd spirit and crowd action. 
We are familiar with the bad kind, we call 
it the mob spirit, and we recognize its power. 
We are not so often exposed to the good kind, 
but there is one, and it has a gigantic power 
of its own. As the evil in people can be mul- 
tiplied when it is fused, so can the decency 
and humanity in them bécome somehow 
more than the sum of its parts. 

George Howard crushed out his cigar, and 
turned abruptly, as he always does. “You'll 
see,” he said. 

It was a standard-brand campaign dinner, 
and the joces were corny and we got stuck 
in a corner and the roads were greasy on the 
way home. 

But something occurred to us, at some 
point during the business of the meeting, 
which we ought to tell you about. 

Up at the speaker’s table were two men 
about as dissimilar as men can get, granted 
the white collar in common. 

One is named Charley Buesing. He’s an 
insurance executive in New York, but also 
he’s campaign manager for our New Jersey 
State division of American Cancer Society. 

He has a thin young face and gray hair 
and a little black mustache; talks with the 
easy assurance of a bird who has to ad- 
dress conventions pretty often; goes pretty 
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far out of his way to avoid givinc 
impression you're being inspired. 

It’s this way with Charley Buesing: jo ,, 
into the fight on cancer, which for som. 
of us is a private little grudge fich: y 
and years ago—before there was any N. 
sey division, before American Cancer 
had gone into research and education and 
service, when it was mainly a fey Guan 
trying desperately to establish some cta)), 
front on which man could take a «., 
against this wicked and insane morste; | 

He lives in Morris County. Out this Way 
there was only one eancer-fighting avoy,,. 
with which a man could make c mmon. 
sense. So Charley Buesing rang docrbey). 
in Morris County as a member of what jp 
those days was called the Women’s Fie|q 
Army. 

They didn’t raise much money in thoge 
days—these people who are the real heroes o¢ 
any cause, any community. But Charley 
did his bit, and he sent the cash along ty 
national, and— ‘ 
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And another man at the speaker's table is 
a lawyer named Ed Reid, who practices jn 
Andulusia, Covington County, Ala. He's 4 
cured cancer case, and he told us that night 
how it feels to sit there looking cancer jp 
the face and to lick it—and to find that 
out of adversity, which is apt to be rea] 
even when you don’t die, a man can snatch 
his soul and know it’s there for the first time 
in his life. We'll get to him later. 

Charley Buesing’s money from Morristown 
went one fall, 12 years ago, into a printing 
of pamphlets listing the seven cancer danger 
signals. There weren’t many of them that 
year. But one of those pamphlets, possib y 
even one bought with Charley Buesing’s 
returns, somehow drifted into the hands of 
Ed Reid's wife. 

And one night she said to him that he 
was going to see a specialist. He had 3 of 
the 7—an unnatural bleeding from a nat- 
ural body opening, a change in the routine 
of his bowel habits, and persistent indiges- 
tion. 

He told her reasonable Southern women 
don’t even use such language. She nagged 
him. He told her he was hale, a onetime 
Mississippi University football star, a col- 
lege graduate indeed; couldn’t possibly have 
camcer. She badgered him. He went. He 
had a cancer of the colon. It was a close 
shave, ut he made it. He made it because 
of some blunt little words on a measly little 
oblong of paper. He made it because of 
Charley Buesing and Charley’s wanting to 
do the job simply becausé it has to be done. 

George Howard was right. “Inspired” is a 
word debased, till we don’t know what it 
means. We're not inspired. We know we 
and 8,000 or 9,000 other people in this coun- 
try of ours, are saving Jives—somebody’s, 
somewhere, someday. And the grub wasn't 
a bit bad. 
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The Resolution to Censure Senator 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr.” CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the lead 
editorial, entitled “Time To Study the 
Angles,” published in the Indianap-lis 
Star of November 11, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time TO STUDY THE ANGLES 

senator CAPEHART has had the courage to 

ake to the Senate the wise proposal that 
mepostpone until January its debate and 
si on the move to censure Senator Mc- 
carTHY. Since Senator CaPEeHaRT had al- 
ready ,nnounced frankly that he would op- 
pose the censure motion, his proposal for 
delay naturally has been interpreted as a 
maneuver to save Senator McCartHy. Sen- 
ators who are really concerned about their 
responsibilities ought to see the suggested 
delay as @ maneuver by which the whole 
senate could, save itself from a most awk- 
ward situation. 

The Senate is all wrapped up now in the 
emotional reactions to the controversy 
about Senator McCCaRTHY as a personal fig- 
ure. But the action it is debating would, if 
yoted, set a far-reaching precedent of de- 
struction by the Senate of some of its own 
prerogatives, and of intrusion by the Senate 
into the province of the States, their right 
to make a free choice of their own represen- 
tatives. What.the Senate is asked to decide 
in the censure move is that McCartHy has 
not been a desirable Senator: And 2 of the 
3 charges against him are based on actions 
which occurred: and were reported in hus 
prior term, before the people of Wisconsin 
reelected him in 1952. The people of Wis- 
consin are the judges of McCartTHy’s desir- 
ability as a Senator. 

Censure of McCarRTHYy now on those two 
charges would amount to a finding that in 
the opinion of the Senate the Wisconsin 
electorate did not make a wise choice in 
1952. The Senators could use a little more 
time to mull this point over. Would censure 
on this basis loosen some bricks in the 
structure of States rights? That question is 
cause for long hesitation. States rights are 
far more important than the censure of an 
individual Senator. 

Those Senators who are sincerely con- 
cerned with the issue of Senator McCarTHy’s 
investigative methods, and are perhaps 
anxious to cast a vote of repudiation of those 
methods, also ought to consider very care- 
fully the probable effect of a vote of censure. 
The issue of those methods does not really 
appear in the charges now before the Senate, 
except obliquely in the single instance of 
the charge that Senator McCartuy unjustly 
denounced General Zwicker. Yet it is under- 
stood by all that this issue underlies the 
whole proceeding. A vote of censure, how- 
ever, will not remove Senator McCarTHy and 
his methods from the scene. It will merely 
make him a martyr, and establish him firmly 
as the leader of a group of Americans who 
look to him as the only militant fighter 
against communism on the national scene. 

In the midst of all this upheaval, Senator 
CaPEHART counsels a course of moderation, 
and we commend him for it. A delay until 
the next regular session would give tempers 
and emotions on both sides a chance to 
cool, and would allow the Members of the 
Senate time to consider more though 
the significance of the proposal before them. 





The Defense of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I obtained permission to 
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insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
four articles dealing with our national 
defense, written by James Free and pub- 
lished in the Birmingham News. Mr. 
Free is the Washington correspondent of 
the Birmingham News. At that time I 
said the series consisted of seven articles. 
Today I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh articles in 
that series. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHILE UNITED STaTEs CuTTING Sra MIGHT 
Rep Navy ZooMs From OpsScurRITY TO WORLD 
Power, STILL GROWING 


(By James Free) 
(Fifth of a series) 


WASHINGTON, October 31.—The biggest 
margin of armed force the United 
States has held over Russia—its naval su- 
premacy—is fading fast. 

In less than a decade the Soviet navy has 
zoomed from obscurity among world sea 
powers to a position second only to the 
United States. And the Red navy is still 
expanding, while ours is shrinking in num- 
ber of vessels in operation. 

Yet there has been a common tendency 
to underrate the Russian threat to our con- 
trol of the sea lanes between the United 
States and its allies. Why? Perhaps be- 
cause the Soviets have no aircraft carriers. 
Or perhaps because they are still weaker 
than the United States in surface-fighting 


ships. But overoptimism on these counts is. 


dangerous. For Communist salt-water strat- 
egy does not call for these types of chal- 
lenge. 

Russia is building up its navy with two 
key aims, in event of war with the United 
States: 

1. To outdo German submarine efforts that 
nearly won World War I and World War II. 
Aided by captured German scientists and 
equipment, the Reds have created a sub- 
marine fleet of some 375 vessels—in opera- 
tion. This is double the number of United 
States subs, and seven times as many as the 
Germans had at the start of World War II. 

2. To gain control of the sea in limited, 
offshore areas with their relatively small 
surface fleet backed by powerful land-based 
air forces and huge submarine packs. 

If this concept is valid, the Communist¢e 
could dominate the straits between Formosa 
and the Chinese mainland long enough to 
conduct a big amphibious assault. Or they 
could control an ample slice of the English 
Channel for an amphibious attack on Great 
Britain, if the Reds should gobble up West- 
ern Europe as did the hordes of Adolf Hitler. 

The United States Navy has been building 
some new combat vessels, of course. It has 
been given the green light for a fourth, new 
Forrestal class aircraft carrier, a third atomic- 
powered sub, and for development of an 
atom engine for carriers or guided missile 


‘ships. But Adm. Robert Carney, chief of 


naval operations, warns that new, modern 
ships are not being constructed fast enough 
to keep up with obsolescence. That is the 
Navy term for depreciation, or just plain 
getting out of date. 

Most of our warships were built in World 
War II. And their effective life averages 20 
years. Which means, says Carney, that “one- 
half of the life of most of our ships has now 
been reached.” Navy funds for new ships 
have been roughly about $1 billion a year. 
This fiscal year it is $1.2 billion. Yet Vice 
Adm. Robert Briscoe, deputy chief of naval 
operations, warns that we would have to 
build new ships at the rate of $2.8 billion a 
year for the next 10 years—if we are to meet 
worldwide commitments and meet competi- 
tion of potential enemy fleets. 


q 
‘ 
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Our mothball fleet of preserved World War 
II fighting and merchant ships is a tremen- 
dous asset. But nine-tenths of the dry-cargo 
ships in the merchant reserve fleet have 
speeds of 11 knots or less, which makes them 
prime submarine bait. Our mothballed com- 
bat ships are more modern by comparison, 
yet they, too, are becoming outmoded by 
new developments. 

This year the Navy will operate 1,080 ships. 
This is a reduction of 50, including 2 escort 
carriers, from last year. It will continue to 
modernize airpower by stepping up the pro- 
portion of jets—as will Air Force and Marine 
air wings. 

Both Navy and Marines are trimming man- 
power under the New Look. An 18-month 
curtailment will bring the Navy from 765,400 
to 689,000 and the Marines from 243,800 to 
215,000 by June 30, 1955. 

Due to a 1952 act of Congress, the Marines 
must be kept at 3 divisions and 3 combat 
air wings. With fewer men, though, there 
will be fewer trained replacements for emer- 
gencies. The same 1952 law provided that 
the Marine Corps t sit in with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a coequal on 
matters of direct concern to the Leather- 
necks. In the past year this brought the top 
Marine to 20 percent of the sessions. And 
the Marines are well pleased with this ar- 
rangement. 

One recent Navy development is worth 
special note in this atomic age. Successful 
tests with sprinkler systems rigged on top of 
combat ships have shown that A-bomb and 
H-bomb hazards from fallout can be dealt 
with better at sea than on land. 

The Navy is making progress, also, in abil- 
ity to deliver nuclear attacks by carrier air- 
craft and by missile-firing ships and sub- 
marines. 

All of which helps explain why the Navy’s 
shipbuilding program, and its future pros- 
pects generally, are looking up. 





TaRGeT or ECONOMIZERS—ARMY, Lonc LOW 
Man ON ToTEM PoLe, ABouT To MAKE 
CoMEBACK 

(By James Free) 
(Sixth of a series) 


WASHINGTON, November 2.—The Army has 
been low man on the totem pole so far in 
New Look defense planning. But there are 
signs that it is about to hit the comeback 
trail. 

The Army was easily the No. 1 target of 
economizers and top defense planners earlier 
this year. 

It wound up with a whopping cut of more 
than $5 billion in appropriations, as com- 
pared with last year. Army is getting 
$7,600,000,000 to Navy’s $9,700,000,000 and Air 
Force’s $11,500,000,000. 

There were plans at the Pentagon after the 
Korean war truce in July 1953, to trim the 
Army from 20 divisions down to 19 or even 
17 divisions. Our threat of massive retal- 
iation would prevent “brush wars,” it was 
argued, and a smaller and more mobile Army 
would suffice. 

Then a’ series of Communist shockers 
changed the outlook. 

The Russians set off their first thermo- 
nuclear explosion. To round out the dis- 
play of muscle, the Russians flew some new 
jet bombers over Moscow for the benefit of 
our military observers. And in the wilds of 
Indochina French forces at Dien Bien Phu 
were overwhelmed by Red foot soldiers. This 
proved there can be localized ground fighting, 
in which it is unsound, if not impossible, to 
bring in enough air power to offset a larger 
enemy army. 

These events played a part in reversal of 
plans to keep on reducing the United States 
Army until mid-1957. Now the shrinkage 
will stop 2 years earlier, on June 30, 1955. 
By that time the Army expects to be down 
to 1,173,000 men. It now has about 1,400,000. 
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As manpower goes down, the Army is under 
orders to increase its number of combat 
divisions from 19 to 24. That’s 5 more divi- 
sions with 225,000 fewer men. How is it to 
be done? 

Two methods of getting more divisions 
with less men have been announced. One 
slashes support, or noncombat, elements. 
The other changes the designation of sevén 
divisions from training divisions to combat 
divisions and calls for giving them more 
combat equipment. 

These seven divisions still will be used 
mainly for training new soldiers. Maybe 
that’s why the Army prefers to describe them 
as future “combat equipped” divisions 
rather than “combat” divisions. The dif- 
ference is important. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief of 
Staff, points out that the revised program 
would leave us with only 17 divisions, more 
or less, ready for combat. 

Eleven of the 24 proposed divisions would 
be outside the United States, with 3 in the 
Far East, 5 in Germany, and 1 each with 
headquarters in Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
Alaska. Of the 13 stateside divisions, only 
3 would be in a high state of combat readi- 
ness—as is the case at present. 

This spread may be sound as to cost and 
immediate defense needs. But will it pro- 
vide the hard-hitting, fast-moving, ready- 
to-go Army envisioned in the New Look long- 
range program? 

General Ridgway makes no secret of the 
fact that he is worried about the Army’s abil- 
ity to meet its worldwide commitments. He 
has said in public and more than once that 
to fight an atomic war, the United States will 
need more, not fewer, foot soldiers. 

“Although combat units will be smaller, 
more mobile and compact,” explains Ridg- 
way, “there will be a corresponding increase 
in depth of the battlefield. More units of 
smaller size are required to perform the mis- 
sion of fewer units of larger size.” 

Since the Army has been directed to make 
itself more mobile, General Ridgway has pro- 
tested the cutting out of six troop carrier 
wings from the Air Force build up. This is 
one time when un Air Force slash hurts the 
Army even more. 

In spite of its new atomic cannon and its 
paratroopers, the Army has not been able 
to lure volunteers to the extent that its 
sister services have. One big handicap, of 
course, is that the Korean war advertised all 
over again the hardships and hazards of the 
foot soldier. , , 

The Army has hopes that its new schedule 
of rotating divisions overseas will add glamor. 
For combined with this is the new plan for 
having many of the draftees spend 18 of their 
24 months of active duty overseas. 

Perhaps the upcoming era of guided mis- 
siles will give the Army a Buck Rogers might 
as well as a youth appeal that will solve a 
lot of problems. For accurate missiles 
should make the Army less dependent on air 
support from the Air Force and the Navy. 
But such missiles are not yet on hand in 
sufficient number. 

The Army seems to have reached the bot- 
tom of its post World War II downswing, and 
to be headed for a comeback. 

In the meanwhile, it remains our toughest 
problem both on manpower and morale. 
SecRETaARY WILSON Droprine HINTS—DEFENSE 

Bupcet *Trim-Down Asour Over, May 

Swinc Up AGaIn 

(By James Free) 
(Last of a series) 

WasurncTon, November 3.—The trim-down 
on our defense budget under the New Look 
is about over. 

For the next year or two our armed services 
cannot be expected to cost much less than 
the $294 billion appropriated for the year 
ending June 30, 1955. And only miracle 
management can stop the Defense Depart- 
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ment budget from going back up several bil- 
lion doilars. 

It is significant that talk of more defense 
for less money has faded away at the Pen- 
tagon in recent weeks. Top policymakers 
will speak of getting more combat effective- 
ness out of men and materiel. But if there 
have been any predictions by these gentle- 
men lately that there will be more drastic 
cuts in their total budget this reporter has 
failed to hear or read about them, 

Every sign points the other way. 

There is repeated comment about how 
hard it will be to keep in a range of $30 bil- 
lion a year. 

(Don't let that $29,500,000,000 appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1954-55 fool you. The fiscal 
year has 8 more months to go, and the 
upcoming Congress surely will be asked to 
approve one or more deficiency appropria- 
tions for defense. In fact, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson himself has dropped hints 
that an additional appropriation of $2 to $3 
billion dollars may be sought early in 1955.) 

Civilian leaders of the armed services are 
swinging behind an appeal for a pay raise 
of at least 8 percent for men in uniform. And 
they favor other morale-building moves that 
will cost money. 

Gen. Nathan Twining says the Air Force 
needs right now the 137 wings it is due to 
have by mid 1957. That*means he favors a 
faster buildup. 

Adm. Robert B. Carney says the Navy 
ought to be getting more new modtrn ships 
to keep the fleet from getting overage and 
out of date. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway says the Army 
needs more, not fewer, men to fight an atomic 
war. 

And the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, warns that 
we must speed up aviation developments to 
meet the Communist challenge. 

All of these things would add to defense 
expenses. 
~ And the fixed costs of the armed services 
from year to year are getting tougher and 
tougher to hold in check. 

There is, for example, the item of feeding, 
transporting, clothing, and paying about 3 
million persons in uniform. This runs to 
about $10 billion a year. Until a few months 
ago, there was a move to reduce the armed 
services to 2.8 million men, but recently the 
long-range goal is up again to 3.1 million. 
They now have close to 3.3 million. 

Then it costs another $10 billion or more 
to operate and keep in repair the Military 
Establishment—housing, fuel for ships, 
tanks, planes, and vehicles. 

Add $1 billion more for civilian empjoyees. 
The present trend is toward hiring more of 
them to replace servicemen! in noncombat 
jobs, particularly overseas. 

Add another $1 billion to $1,500,000 for re- 
search and development. And half a bil- 
lion for retirement pay. 

Put together, these items run to around 
$23 billion. And that does not include 
“hardware” prices. That is the cost of guns, 


planes, ships, tanks, guided missles, and so_ 


on. They usually cost at least $6 billion to 
$8 billion a year. And the strategy planners 
insist that we ought to be producing $10 
billion to $11 billion and up in new “hard- 
ware” to be on the safe side. 

That is why it will be hard going for the 
New Look defense team to hold the line on 
the $29,500,000,000 Defense Department 
budget for the current fiscal year. Or for the 
next year either. Or the year after that. 

The picture in the Pentagon crystal ball 
is rather optimistic, as to prospects for peace 
in 1955 or 1956. But these prospects depend 
on preparations-for-war factors that threaten 
to cost more and more. 

Our best hope is that this same-picture of 
rising military costs will discourage our 
enemies also. And that somehow, before it 
is too late, we can turn our efforts and our 
dollars toward preparation for peace. 


November 16 
Memorial to Justus H. Cline, 


Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTatgs 


Tuesday, Novembey 16, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printeg 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the me. 
morial, assembled by Mr. Berkley wij. 
liams, of Richmond, Va., to Justus 4. 
Cline, of Stuarts Draft, Va., one of the 
Nation’s outstanding conservationists, 
who died on July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the memoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of 
July 26, 1954] 
Justus CLINE, CONSERVATION Leaprr, Dirs 
EarLy Topay—Bvuria. Set WeEpNEsDAY ror 
FaTHer or Bic Levers Game Rerucr 


Justus Henry Cline, 78, of Stuarts Draft, 
retired geologist, college and university pro- 
fessor, and father of Big Levels Game Refuge 
in the George Washington National Forest, 
died at 7:50 a. m. today at the King’s Daugh.- 
ters’ Hospital, Staunton. 

Nationally known as a leader in conserva- 
tion practices and director-at-large of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Dr. Cline was 
rewarded for his many years of efforts on 
July 1, 1935, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed a proclamation establishing 
the Big Levels Wildlife Refuge. The area 
contains approximately 30,000 acres of land 
within the national forest. 


Dr. Cline served as a professor at various 
colleges and universities in addition to years 
of work as a leading geologist. 

Born in Timberville on October 14, 1875, 
Dr. Cline was the son of the late John P. and 
Mary Ann Spitler Cline. He received his 
preparatory education in private and public 
schools of the area, having moved to Augusta 
County in early childhood. 

Dr. Cline received his bachelor of art de- 
gree from Bridgewater College in 1899 and 
masters’ degree from Northwestern Universi- 
ty in 1910. He completed his work for his 
Ph. 1D. degree in geology at the University 
of Virginia, while serving there as assistant 
State geologist and adjunct professor of 
geology. From 1899 to 1901 he taught Latin 
and Creek at LaVerne College, Calif. 

In 1917 Dr. Cline left the University of 

Virginia to enter professional work in geo- 
logy. In 1919 he was employed by the Royal 
Dutch Shell Oil Co. as exploration party 
chief in the Rocky Mountain States in- 
cluding Wyoming, western Colorado, and 
Utah. 
~ After 4 years in the area, Dr. Cline was en- 
gaged to organize a geology department for 
the Derby Oil Co. and continued to serve 
it as chief geologist, working in Kansas, Ok1a- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

On account of ill health, Dr. Cline retired 
in 1929 and returned to his home in Stuarts 
Draft. 

The work carried out by Dr. Cline necessi- 
tated wide travel, including Alaska, Canada, 
and Mexico, both in the capacity gf geologist 
and during retirement as a conservationist. 

Dr. Cline wrote and had published many 
papers on the geology of Virginia which are 
listed in the Bibliography of Virginia Geo- 
logy by Rogers. He was also author of many 
other papers and addresses, and also Conser- 
vation Sermonettes first published by the 
News-Virginian and later copied by many 
journals throughout the United States. Two 
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gitions of the Sermonettes were published 

“3 pookiet form. 

" puring the years Dr. Cline was named to 
any fraternal orders and bestowed with 

map jonors. He was member of the Vir- 

ron Academy of Science, Raven Society, So- 

ety of Sigma Xi, American Association of 


ng Engineers, American Association of 
eum Geologists, and was given the 
degree of doctor at Bridgewater Col- 


Mini 
Petrol 
nonorary 


~~ was an active member of the Mount 


Vernon Church of the Brethren. 

The survivors include his wife, the former 
miss Grace Snively of Lanark, Ill., whom he 
married in 1902; three sisters, Mrs. Floyd 
Leonard and Mrs. Alda Bicknell, both of 
Bridgewater, and Mrs. W. R. Hooker, Chosen, 
Fla; and a number of nieces and nephews. 

The body will remain at the Etter Fu- 
neral Home until 1 hour prior to the fu- 
neral service when-it will be placed in the 
Mount Vernon Church of the Brethren. The 
casket will not be opened at the church. 
Funeral services will be held at 3 p. m. Wed- 
nesday at the church, conducted by Dr. 
Warren Bowman, president of Bridgewater 
College assisted by the Reverend Guy Stump. 

Interment will be in the church cemetery. 


[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian 
of July 27, 1954] 


Justus CLINE’s 30,000-AcrE MoNUMENT 


Few men have died whose monument to 
posterity has been so great and so lasting. 
Justus H. Cline, beloved philosopher and con- 
servationist of Stuarts Draft, who died yes- 
terday, will ever have his memory perpetu- 
ated by the existence of 30,000-acre Big 
Levels Game Sanctuary, which he envisioned 
and fathered in the Blue Ridge near his 
home. 

Framed.on the wall of his study is the 
message received on the day of the dedica- 
tion of Big Levels from Jay N. Darling, bet- 
ter known as the famous cartoonist “Ding” 
Darling, who was for many years president 
of the National Wildlife Federation. It 
reads: 

“No management project like this one you 
are dedicating today is ever born or grows 
to maturity without some inspired indi- 
vidual back of it whose vision and persist- 
ence make its accomplishment possible. On 
this day of celebration I want to raise a 
cheer for our good friend, Judd Cline, who 
more than any single individuai- has, from 
the first inception of the idea to its final 
completion, fed the fires with his burning 
enthusiasm. Long after all of us have 
ceased to enjoy this splendid wildlife haven 
may it be a monument to his vision and 
leadership. All hail Justus Cline and his 
sturdy, rebellious soul.” 

And monument it has become. And men 
for generations will utter a quiet prayer for 
the peace of the doughty individual who 
insisted that wildlife in the Blue Ridge 
should be conserved. 

We could write thousands of words on the 
life and accomplishments of Judd Cline. 
His genuineness, his humility, his friendli- 
ness, his wise counsel, his devotion to con- 
servation, his breadth of vision, his sin- 
gleness of purpose. But it would be tinkling 
brass and sounding cymbal beside the story 
of his life as his living of it wrote it. 

He loved nature and he loved man. What 
finer tribute could be engraved upon the 
tomb of a man whose departure from life 
is so universally mourned in his community, 
his State, and his Nation? 

As early as 1929 Judd succeeded in getting 
the Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries to approve establishment of a game 
sanctuary containing 3,000 acres near Stuarts 
Draft. He was persistent in his efforts to 
expand the project from State to national 
level; he preached the gospel of conservation 
everywhere; he wrote letters, articles, and 
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perhaps most widely distributed of all, the 
famed “conservation sermonettes,” published 
first in the News-Virginian and then re- 
printed and distributed far and wide over the 
Nation. 

On July 1, 1935, his unflagging efforts bore 
fruit. President Franklin D. Rooseveltsigned 
a@ proclamation establishing the Big Levels 
Wildlife Refuge embracing 30,000 acres or 
more, within the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest. 

We can visualize the peace and joy that 
emblazoned his soul as he sat quietly on the 
porch of his home near Stuarts Draft and 
saw the dream he had dreamed become a 
reality. Because it was from this porch that 
his eyes, his mind, and his heart carved out 
this wildlife sanctuary on the mountains he 
loved and to which he raised his soul in 
prayer each day. 

A brilliant and a scholarly man he won 
distinction as a geologist and as a scientist. 
He earned many academic degrees and just 
recently was accorded an honorary degree by 
his early alma mater—Bridgewater. He was 
a@ powerful factor in the establishment of the 
South River water supply system. But his 
major monument will be Big Levels and the 
deer, the turkey, the bear, the beaver, and 
all the other native wildlife-that were well 
nigh extinct before he took up the cudgel 
in their behalf, 

To the scientist, the scholar, the writer, 
the conservationist, and the civic leader we 
pay homage today, but most of all we bow in 
reverent tribute to the man—and friend. 
Surley he has been welcomed in Heaven 
where his busy mind and big heart are no 
doubt already at work planning refuges for 
those unable to protect themselves. (Louis 
Spilman.) 


[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of 
July 27, 1954] 
SeEnaTOR ROBERTSON SENDS REGRETS AT CLINE 
DeaTH—CITES CONSERVATION EFFORTS OF 
Drarr Man 


United States Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
in a telegram today to the News-Virginian, 
expressed words of condolence on the death 
of Justus Henry Cline, 78, of Stuarts Draft, a 
retired geologist, college, and university pro- 
fessor, and “father” of Big Levels Game 
Refuge. 

Mr. Cline died yesterday in the King’s 
Daughters’ Hospital, Staunton, 

Senator Ropertson’s telegram today was 
as follows: ; 

“I am: distressed over the news of the death 
of my good friend Judd Cline. He was one c: 
nature’s noblemen who dedicated his life to 
the service of his fellow man. When I was 
chairman of the Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries I had no more valued sup- 
porter in our efforts to conserve and develop 
our natural resources. He assisted me in 
the establishment of the Big Levels Game 
Refuge and later in the establishment of the 
Sherando Park. Careless of monument by 
the grave he built it in the world—a monu- 
ment by which men might be taught to re- 
member not where he died but where he 
lived. I share the grief of his many friends 
in Waynesboro, Stuarts Draft, and through- 
out the State over his passing and regret 
that legislative duties will prevent me from 
attending his funeral.” 

The body will remain at the Etter Puneral 
Home until 1 hour prior to the funeral serv- 
ice wken it will be placed in the Mount Ver- 
non Church of the Brethren. The casket 
will not be opened at the church. Fumeral 
service will be held at 3 p. m. Wednesday 
at the church, conducted by Dr. Warren Bow- 
man, president of Bridgewater College, as- 
sisted by the Reverend Guy Stump. 

Interment will be in the church cemetery. 

Active pallbearers will be Melvin Eavers, 
John Kindig, A. H. Anderson, Raymond 
Grove, Francis R. Loth, and Orville Flory. 
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Honorary bearers will be Dr. H. J. Morton, 
W. A. Bussey, Earl Kindig, Frank Irvine, Grif- 
fith Huff, O. R. Engleman, John Forrer, Clif- 


ton Forbes, Moffett Black, Charles Keyt, and 
Charles Kindig. 





It was an altogether fortunate succession 
of events that began with Justus H. Cline's 
leaving the life of farmer and orchardist, then 


distinguishing himself as a petroleum’ geo- 
ogist,and concluding with his returning to 
his, home State to become one of our Na- 


tion’s outstanding conservationists. 

Agriculturist by inheritance, as his fore- 
fathers in the Shenandoah Valley for gen- 
erations had been, his first business and ex- 
cuse for living was farming, but Judd was 
@ scientist by inclination and disposition so 
“obeying that impulse” he became a scientist 
the hard way by scholarships, inspiration, 
and persperiation. Graduating as geologist 
he became adjunct professor of geology at 
the University of Virginia. Teaching geology 
for love and farming for a living, he became 
impressed by the degree to which the world’s 
progress was geared to the production of oil 
and the danger which at that time threat- 
ened our economy inherent to an inadequate 
supply. Patriotically and characteristically, 
therefore, he determined to lend a helping 
poets and made petroleum geology his special 
study. 

It was in the same spirit that later on, 
when danger ‘of inadequate supply of pe- 
troleum had passed, he determined to lend 
his helping hand to the conservation and 
development of wild life. 

Leaving his farm and professorship with 
conviction of responsibility, his petroleum 
studies led him through Kentucky, Midwest, 
California, Alaska, and Mexican oil fields ex- 
amining scientifically the occurrences of oil 
and the geological formations favorable to 
its accumulation until he felt competent to 
apply his scientific knowledge successfully 
for the good of the cause.. 

Then he offered his services to a subsidiary 
company of Shell and was assigned to the 
Rocky Mountain States of Wyoming and 
Utah, States that had never been tested for 
oll, where petroleum geology was practically 
unknown and no “prospects” had ever been 
observed. 

His work was strictly pioneer of the first 
order, with all its hardships. He was in the 
open in Rocky Mountain wildwest weather 
without a roof for months at a time. 

But success attended his activities and he 


. located and caused the development of a 


number of oil pools. 

The. records of Cline, the pioneer, are 
outstanding. 

Famous Cline Anticline, one of the first 
results of his exploratory efforts, stands a 
monument to its discoverer and a beacon 
signaling the Uinta Basin Utah, which is now 
recognized as harboring one of the outstand- 
ing undeveloped oil reserves of the country. 
Exploration men are now pouring into that 
territory. 

His independent geological interpretations, 
sound scientific analyses, and clear conclu- 
sions have stood the test of time and are held 
in high respect by giants in the industry. 

Leaving his exhausting pioneer work in the 
Rockies, he became chief geologist of Derby 
Oil, and remained in Kansas until the de- 
sire to return to his native State, plus a more 
or less precarious condition of health, 
brought him back to old Virginia and Gali- 
lee, as he called Stuarts Draft. 

Such is a brief and inadequate tribute to 
his accomplishments as a petroleum geolo- 

ist. 

. Homage to his brilliant and unforgettable 
accompjishments as a conservationist, hu- 
manitarian, and civic leader has been paid by 
others. 

No tribute to Judd’s achievements would 
be complete without a tribute to his wife, 
Mrs. Judd, for her assistance by long years 
of self sacrifice and devotion. 
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Though not conspicuous as a churchgoer, 
he wore the helmet of salvation and the 
sword of the Spirit which is the word of 
God. 

Requiem alternam dona eis, Domine, et 
lux perpetua luceat eis. 

Grant to him eternal rest, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon him. 

BERKELEY WILLIAMS. 





Tribute by Eric Sevareid to Speaker 
Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the people 
of the United States the appropriate and 
well-deserved tribute to the great record 
of Sam Raysurn, who will be Speaker 
of the 84th Congress when the: House 
convenes on January 5, 1955. 

Mr. RAYBURN’s service as Speaker of 
the House exceeds that of any other man 
in American history. The extent of this 
service, however, is only a part of a 
truly great record which has been made 
by him for all of the people of America. 

Eric Sevareid, the noted radio and 
television commentator, clearly ex- 
pressed this recently in one of his broad- 
casts, the text of which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being ‘no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ApprRess By Exic Sevarem, CBS Rapio News 
ANALYST, NoveMsBer 5, 1954 


Good evening. After January the Ameri- 
can Congress will continue to be very evenly 
divided; no strong philosophy can dominate; 
but strong personalities can. There is no 
longer a Taft or a Vandenberg in the Senate, 
and after January, most surely, the single 
most dominating personality in the Con- 
gress will be Mister Sam, Mr. Sam Rayburn, 
once again Speaker of the House, who has 
already broken Henry Clay’s record of tenure 
in that powerful office. If anyone around the 
Congress feels any regret at the reaecession 
of Mister Sam, it will be only because Speaker 
Jor MarRTIN must step down—a man so much 
like Raysurn, not only in his bachelorhood, 
but in his plain, old-fashioned honesty, as 
unpretentious as the leather and horsehair 
furniture of his office. 

The people and page 1 will be getting 
reacquainted with Mister Sam, and if those 
not yet acquainted wonder what it is in this 
small, stocky Texan with the strong, sad 
face that has made him an institution in our 
parliament, I can do no better, than 
to repeat some former words on this welcome 
subject: : 

It comes down to the ultimate test, which 
politics, like all forms of social life, makes 
in the end—the test of character. A few 
men have learned to love Sam RAYsuURN, 
many to like him; all have learned to respect 
him. They respect him for his absolute fair- 
ness, his patience, his mastery of his job. 
But there is more to it than that—when 
they come to know him even a littie, they 
sense in this h man a deep, inex- 
pressible faith in other men, an unarticulated 
love of his country, in its past and its present 
and a natural, unquestioning belief in its 
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future. Most men are a little bit lost, most 
men of present politics are confused, in this 
time of high-pressure techniques, of show- 
manship, of fear and witty disbelief, and 
they sense in this man Rarsurn something 
firm and clear, something that one can 
cling to. 

It occurs to no one to call RAYBURN a con- 
servative or a liberal. He meets the test of 
no handy label, because he is not a man of 
political theory and doctrine at all. He fol- 
lows the facts, wherever they may lead. But 
because he feels that too many men live too 
meager a life, the facts generally lead him to 
conclusions that are liberal, in the best, the 
moral sense of that word. 

His friend, David Cohn, once wrote of Mis- 
ter Sam: “When pressed to define his politi- 
cal and economic convictions, this small man 
with the sad, shrewd face is likely to say, 
without any touch of fraudulent piety, “Well, 
a little applied Christianity wouldn’t hurt 
anybody.’” Cohn describes a gathering in 
which somebody complained that hard-up 
farmers were riding around in cars. Rar- 
BURN said, “Many a time when I was a child 
and lived way out in the country, I'd sit on 
the fence and wish to God that somebody 
would drive by in a buggy—just anything to 
relieve my loneliness. Loneliness consumes 
people. It kills ‘em eventually. God help 
the lonely. I’m glad to see farmers have 
cars and use ’em.” 

RaYBURN was lonely and wretchedly poor, 
and he has not forgotten what that is like. 
And if anybody called his attitude New Deal- 
ism or socialism or do-goodism, he wouldn’t 
know what they were talking about. As 
Cohn wrote, “RAYBURN was born on the farm 
in the prepackaging era, when folks got their 
cheese off the big round and their crackers 
out of the barrel and so he clings to the out- 
moded concept that the contents are more 
important than the package. His voice 
doesn’t quaver when he speaks about the 
people,” said Cohn. “He doesn’t bait labor 
or capital, quote the Bible or the farmer 
nature’s nobleman. He doesn’t nk that a 
man is a saint because he wears overalls and 
chews Brown’s Mule, or that another is a 
devil because he is tailored by Savile Row 
and smokes Coronas.” 

If Sam Raysurn shares none of the con- 
temporary hypocrisy about classes of men, it 
may be because, as @ man, he is in a kind of 
a@ class by himself. 


This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 





Senator Holland for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by John Donaldson, of Avon 
Park, Fla., to the editor of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune. The letter appeared 
in that newspaper on Saturday, August 
21, 1954. . 

Let me say that I personally endorse 
the views of the writer of the letter that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HOLLaNp] would make a 
great President, and that the country 
could unite behind him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





November 16 


SENATOR HOLLAND FoR PRESIDENT 


Avon ParK.—It is none too soon to think 
of 1956, especially since press statements in. 
dicate that Mr. Eisenhower will not ry, 
again. 

Permit’ me to propose a movement for 
“HOLLAND in 1956.” I am not a POlitician 
but merely a long-time Democratic voter i, 
Florida. My claim to express myself 4 
simply that I have spent a lifetime studyt 
and teaching political science (Johns Hop. 
kins, Ph. D., 1914) and observing pupji 
events. 

At one time the South produced many 
statesmen who became President, but not 
since the War Between the States has jt 
been represented in the White House, J, 
1952 many southern statesmen were consiq. 
ered, but none was selected. In my opin. 
ion, all such men (from Virginia on south) 
would be well advised to unite behind Ho,. 
LAND. 

All who follow national affairs are famj). 
iar with his many achievements, such as his 
successful sponsorship of the Tidelands 
Act, and his recent victory in debate on the 
farm bill. All who know him, including his 
colleagues in the Senate and his innumer- 
able friends in his State and elsewhere, re. 
spect Spessakp HOLLAND for his great wis. 
dom, and admire him for his unfailing cour. 
age and his sweet modesty. 

He does not know that I am writing this 
letter, and I earnestly hope he will forgive 
my intrusion and will understand my eager 
enthusiasm. 

JOHN DONALDSoN, 





Observance of United States-France 
Alliance in Revolutionary War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the attached item 
from the Daily Press, Newport News- 
Hampton-Warwick, Va., October 20, 
1954, entitled “France, United States Re- 
affirm Alliance Dating to Revolutionary 
War in Annual Observance at York- 
town.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


France, Untrep States Rearrmm ALLIANCE 
DatTING TO REVOLUTIONARY WaR IN ANNUAL 
OBSERVANCE AT YORKTOWN 


(By Don Knight) 

Yorxtrown, October 19.—A French Ambas- 
sador and a United States Marine general, 
standing before the flags of both nations on a 
bleak windswept Revolutionary battlefield 
here this afternoon, have reiterated the 
ideals of a 176-year alliance—a friendship 
described by the former as a “permanent 
force in a world threatened by many perils 
in spite of the numerous sacrifices.” 

The declarations for continued good will 
between France and the United States were 
heard in the last hour of a mfdday tribute 
dedicated to the French role in the winning 
of American independence at the site Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. 

Speaking on behalf of both nations were 
Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd,-Commandant and 
lone four-star general of the Marine Corps, 
and Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador to the 
United States. 
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irlier In today’s Yorktown Day program, 
poth men presided at solemn ceremonies in 
remote regions of the Colonial National His- 
torical park—brief programs acknowledging 
the role of Prench General Rochambeau and 
the unknown dead in his army of 1781. 

At the monument, moments after the 
v. 8. §. Roanoke fired a 19-gun salute from 
anchorage below the York River bluff, 
Bonnet declared the ceremony at the French 
graveside symbolic of the solidarity of our 
two nations which has long been sealed by 
the sacrifices made by our youth in the com- 


mon cause. 


Ex 


its 


HAILS UNVEILING 


He hailed the unveiling of the Rocham- 
beau plaque, a permanent marker deep in the 
forest below Yorktown on the French head- 
quarters site, a recollection of the victorious 
end of joint Franco-American efforts on the 
field of this decisive battle and of the co- 
ordinated strategy which led the French ex- 
peditionary force along the 756 miles from 
Newport through eight States. 

“It is representatives of these States that 
Iam happy to salute here,” Bonnet said, 
“and I wish to thank you for having in- 
vited me to Yorktown to recall with you the 
memories which are associated with this 
date.” 

Bonnet, speaking from the flag bedecked 
pase of the Yorktown monument and to a 
gathering of nearly 1,000 visitors including 
delegations of patriotic organizations from 
Virginia and the East Coast as well as mem- 
bers of the Interstate Rochambeau Commis- 
sion, noted that since 1781 the forces of both 
nations halve been called upon to coordinate 
anew their alliance. { 

“It is enthusiasm for common ideals which 
best explains the fruitful character of this 
alliance,” Bonnet said. “It is based on simi- 
lar objectives in the international field.” 

“The hope that law would be supreme 
internationally under the form of a univer- 
sal agreement for collective security has not 
been realized. In the absence of a global 
entente it is by means of a balance of forces 
that security must be assured—as long as 
the Communist bloc * * * will not re- 
nounce it’s expansion plans.” 

Bonnet traced the development of various 
mutual agreements, including the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact and the recent Lon- 
don agreements. 


FRANCE IS WILLING 


Bonnet said the French Parliament had 
shown by the latter that “France is willing, 
in the interests of her alliances and the 
defense of the free world, to overcome the 
doubts inspired by the prospect of German 
rearmament.” 

Shifting to Franco-American relations in 
the Far East, Bonnet noted that in this 
area both countries face the same threats— 
“ones even more pressing than in Europe”— 
and noted that French forces numbering 
over 150,000 men still are on guard as an 
indispensable guarantee agains® a recur- 
rence of aggression in southeast Asia. 

“We are in accord with your Government,” 
he said, “on the various aspects of this prob- 
lem and on the necessity of giving economic 
assistance jointly with you to Cambodia, 
Laos, and South Vietnam.” 

Bonnet said the increase in production 
permitting wage rises without provoking in- 
flation in France has proved the best means 
of reducing “Communist votes”—votes which 
he said mostly express a basic discontent 
rather than an allegiance to Moscow. 

The Ambassador reminded that demo- 
cratic virtues, although difficult to practice, 
must be preserved, and said he felt the his- 
tory of the two nations demonstrates they 
are equal to the task. 


MUTUAL FRIENDSHIP 
“The fidelity with which you have main- 


tained the memory of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and the manner in which the name 
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of Washington is venerated in France are 
the best measures of confidence and mutual 
friendship between our two countries.” 

Earlier on the program General Shepherd 
hailed, in a manner typical of this veteran 
of two world wars, “those magnificent con- 
tributions to our cause, without which the 
issue of independence of this Nation would 
remained in doubt.” 

General Shepherd said he was proud to 
speak, not only as a representative of the 
Armed Forces of the United States but as a 
native Virginian “whose ancestors came to 
this tidewater country 300 ago.” 

“Today we assemble to pay tribute to 
Rochambeau, to France, and to the gallant 
men of that great nation, a friend at our 
birth and our friend today,” Shepherd said. 

Shepherd said that France and America 
will continue to produce men who value 
freedom 7: their Nation above life itself. 
“From Rochambeau and Lafayette to the 
indomitable De Castries at Dien Bien Phu, 
France has been the mother of valiant fight- 
ing men.” 

In reviewing the details of the French 
role in the Revolution, Shepherd said that 
“we can now understand what a decisive 
contribution France and Rochambeau made 
to the independence of the United States. 
This man, who has never received full ac- 
cord due him, is symbolic to us of the in- 
domitable spirit of France.” 


FLEW FROM WASHINGTON 


Both Bonnet and Shepherd flew from 
Washington early today to take part in the 
Pp here, sponsored this year by the 
Interstate Rochambeau Commission of the 
United States and its chairman, Charles 
Parmer, of Alexandria. 

At 11 a. m. they gathered at the secluded 
site of a French Revolutionary War burial 
ground and were met by the sound of drums 
and bugles played by a 35-man Marine unit 
from Washington. 

At this point a wreath of wild onion flower, 
taken from the Yorktown battlefield, was 
handed to Bonnet by J. S. deNeufville, 84- 
year-old French descendant of a Rocham- 
beau soldier. 

Bonnet placed the wreath at a lone white 
cross, backed a few steps, and stood erect 
while Marine Pfc. Phillip Horner sounded 
taps. Echo taps followed from Cpl. H. J. 
Robinson, unseen in the woods nearby. 

Other wreaths were placed by Mrs. C. Ber- 
nard Bailey, State regent of the DAR from 

lottesville; Mrs. Maurice B. Tonkin, vice 
mt of the DAR from Warwick, and Mrs. 
James Pharr, of Denbigh, regent of the 
Comte deGrasse Chapter, DAR, of Yorktown. 

A few moments later and a quarter of a 
mile farther down the historic tour road, 
General Shepherd dedicated a replica of a 
permanent marker on the wooded site of 
Rochambeau's 178 headquarters. 

The plaque, to be cast in bronze, will show 
& map outlining the Rochambeau victory 
route and is decorated with the 13 stars 
of the Original States and the 2 nations’ 

* 


Here, standing in a cleared area on this 
tract, the Marine musicians gave their ren- 
dition of the Rochambeau march The Huron. 





McCarthy Censure Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Test of the Senate,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune, a great 


— newspaper, on November 15, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEST OF THE SENATE 


The debate on the McCarrny censure reso- 
lution was brought back at the week’s end to 
the simple, basic issue which underlies it. 
That issue is whether the conduct of this 
Wisconsin Senator has been.at odds with the 
traditions, the standards, and the prestige of 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Watkins committee, composed of men 
as impartial and judicial, as respectable and 
conservative as the roster of the Senate pro- 
vides, found unanimously that on two 
counts Senator McCarrHuy’s conduct deserves 
censure. Republicans and Democrats voted 
alike, and their reasoning was embodied in 
@ report cutting across emotional or ideo- 
logical ties as cleanly as a surgeon’s knife. 

Several considerations tending to becloud 
the issue have been brought in since the 
debate started. 

Senator McCarrtny, in the speech which he 
released to the press but never delivered, 
claimed that the fundamental question was 
whether the Communists would draw satis- 
faction from an affirmative Senate vote. 
This is a plain diversion. The Senate has a 
duty to perform, a case to decide lucidly and 
objectively; it can hardly let its action be 
determined by what the Communists, in this 
country or elsewhere, may happen to prefer. 

Senator McCarTrHuy actually went much 
further, asserting that the Communist Party 
has now “extended its tentacles * * * to the 
United States Senate,” making the Watkins 
committee its “unwilling handmaiden.” 
Such an argument hardly needs to be an- 
swered, though it may be questioned in pass- 
ing whether so mortal an insult has ever 
been leveled by a United States Senator 
against his colleagues. 

More subtly diversionary are the consid- 
erations hinted at in the talk of a com- 
promise or a watered-down resolution. The 
men who are reported to be working behind 
the scenes toward such an end are playing 
with fire, for they are risking putting the 
whole Senate in an ambiguous and weak 
position. If they think that in this way they 
can foster harmony in the Republican Party 
they are surely mistaken. Such a tactic will 
not only divide Republicans from Republi- 
cans; it will divide Republicans from the 
people, leaving an ineradicable scar when 
the campaign of 1956 comes around. 

There is only one way to secure unity, and 
that is for the whole Senate and for both 
parties to look at the facts as they have been 
set forth by the Watkins committee report 
and to determine on that basis whether 
Senator McCartHy merits the recommended 
vote of censure. 

The unity thus won will be that which 
exists among men who have done a job ma- 
turely and responsibly, facing up to an un- 
pleasant situation with a conviction that 
history is watching them. 

The test before the Senate is not one in- 
volving party politics or intraparty differ- 
ences. It is a test of upholding the Senate's 
own dignity. Fortunately, the Watkins 
committee has disentangled the big issues 
from the secondary ones and has pointed a 
way for action. 

Nothing now should be allowed to confuse 
counsel or to blur the decision. 


LL 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recor, 








Address Delivered by Hon. Edward Mar- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, Before the Fifth 
Annual Military Medical-Dental Sym- 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the Fifth An- 
nual Military Medical-Dental Sympo- 
sium, on October 18, 1954, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great honor to speak before this 
patriotic symposium. 

You are military men, but you pray for 


e. 
Prsoldiers, knowing the horrors and disap- 
pointments of war, seek ways to prevent 
armed conflict. 

You are preparing for defense because the 
well prepared nation is seldom attacked. 
The United States will not attack because 
we are a peace-loving nation. 

We have never been an aggressor. We al- 
ways extend a helping hand whenever and 
wherever there is a rumor of disaster or 
hunger any place in the world. 

The history of progress in the world is the 
history of great events. The printing press, 
the wheel, the Pennsylvania rifle, the dis- 
covery of oil, and the invention of the elec- 
tric light have all been mileposts in man’s 
progress. 

The progress of civilization has been an 
uphill fight. It has not been easy. 

Its road is marked by headstones to coura- 
geous men and women making the supreme 
sacrifice that future generations might have 
a better chance to enjoy the great blessings 
God has given to His people. 

Our Nation is the envy of the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s area and 
less than one-seventh of the world’s popula- 
tion we produce more than one-half of the 
world’s goods. 

In less than 200 years an uncharted wilder- 
ness has been converted into the world’s 
greatest workshop of diversified industry. 
The broad valleys and wide plains are the 
world’s reserve food supply. 

Our rivers and harbors, railroads, high- 
ways, air transportation, communication 
systems, and power lines bring a rich con- 
tinent together so that our natural resources 
may be developed for the benefit of all peo- 
ple. 

The result has been the finest living stand- 
ards and the highest cultural and spiritual 
attainments of all history. 

The defense of America, the maintenance 
of peace, and the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life are the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting our Nation today. They 
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also mean so much to the peace-loving and 
God-fearing nations of the world. 

We are not a warlike people, and for that 
reason we are slow to even plan for defense. 

We do not seek to impose our will upon 
the people of other nations. 

America’s historic mission is to be an in- 
fluence for peace and good will among the 
nations of the earth. 

I believe that the most powerful agency 
for peace and security is a program of na- 
tional defense so strong that it will dis- 
courage war. 

That does not mean we should depend 
upon military strength alone in planning 
our national defense. ; 

We must build permanent security upon 
patriotic love of country and undivided al- 
legiance to the ideals of Americanism. 

We must establish a solid foundation of 
unity among all our people with devotion 
to the principles of liberty, equal justice, 
equal rights, equal opportunities, and equal 
responsibility. 

Nothing is more important to our national 
well-being than complete recognition by 
every citizen of his individual obligation to 
our country. 

All must share in safeguarding the rights 
and privileges that we enjoy through the 
courage and sacrifice of American heroes in 
every generation. 

The world must know the truth. While 
we are years ahead of Russia in progress, we 
are years behind in propaganda. 

As an example, for every dollar we spend 
to tell the truth about our great country 
and its objectives, our enemies—and that 
means Russia, her satellites and commu- 
nistic sympathizers—spend $45 to spread lies, 
hatred, dishonesty, and half truths. 

Our enemies are using false propaganda 
to confuse and divide our friends. To pre- 
vent this, the truth must be taught in our 
schools, explained in the courts, preached 
from the pulpit, and beamed to the world. 

As Americans we will all be proud of our 
heritage if we understand it. 

As an example of lies, the Reds charged 
that our forces used germ warfare in Korea. 
Our own Officials promptly denounced this 
untruth. But how many people all over the 
world probably still think that it is the 
truths 

Let us tell the situation in Russia. Malen- 
kov has made great promises of more con- 
sumer goods. He has not been able to make 
his promises good, because, if he did, it would 
mean less military material. 

A totalitarian form of government always 
exists on some kind of a crisis. 

You cannot keep up a great military or- 
ganization indefinitely without using it 
against an enemy. 

Russia has never been strong except in 
its own territory. 

Let us give the world the truth. 

Personally, I do not fear Russian bombs. 
I do fear complacency in our country. 

We all realize that our national and in- 
ternational responsibilities have been enor- 
mously expanded, but there is too -little 
understanding in our country of the dan- 
ger of poor fiscal policies. 

The financial picture of our Government 
is alarming. 

When the books were closed in Washing- 
ton for the fiscal year ending June 30, we 
were $914 billion in the red. In other words, 


we had spent $914 billion more than all the 
Government revenues from all sources—yet 
the Eisenhower administration has already 
cut appropriations by more than $64 billion, 

Our debt is now about $275 billion. 

In view of that condition, and with fu- 
ture demands upon our resources clouded in 
uncertainty, how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that the strictest economy in Govern- 
ment is vital to our national existence? 

There is a disposition on the part of some 
of our people to take the debt lightly—as 
something for future generations to worry 
about. 

But I assure you that the danger is here— 
now—with all the explosive potential of the 
atomic bomb. 

Debt destroys the value of the dollar more 
ruthlessly than any other factor in our 
financial setup. 

World history back to the ancient days is 
@ record of great nations brought to de- 
struction by debt, taxes and inflation. 

When I plead for economy in Government, 
I have in mind every function, at every level 
of Government, including defense, foreign 
aid and ali forms of domestic spending. 

It should be a mark of patriotism to fight 
increased cost of Government. The greatest 
cause of inflation is Government deficit fi- 
nancing. _Let us keep the dollar sound by 
keeping offt fiscal policies in proper order. 

What are the steps we need to defend 
ourselves? 

1. We need great production of food and 
materials. 

2. We need a moral reawakening. Amer- 
icans must be a people who love their Gov- 
ernment and who willingly obey its laws with 
deep and abiding religious conviction and 
faith. 

3. There should be an organization of na- 
tions who believe that God’s greatest gift to 
mankind is freedom of the individual, and 
that they are willing to fight and die to 
preserve that freedom. ‘ 

4. Adopt universal military training. 

Now let us look at our defense situation 
from the military side and consider some 
fundamental principles. 

A free republic, such as ours, cannot rely 
entirely on a professional army. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na- 
tion’s defense among all classes and creeds, 
the rich and poor alike. 

It will instill in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understanding of 
what America stands for and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the American way of life. In addi- 
tion to the work of a soldier, universal mili- 
tary training will teach the proper way to 
live and proper conduct under conditions of 
hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline. 

Universal military training follows the 
principles laid down by George Washington 
who said, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal 
service in defense of it.” 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the first Congress a defense plan which 
called for every able-bodied young man to 
be trained to defend his country. 
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Unfortunately, Washington's plan was not 
adopted. As a result, every ‘var emergency 
has found us unprepared, wih terrible sac- 
rifices and losses. 

In both World Wars we went into action be- 
fore we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shat- 
tered the peace of the world in Korea. 

Thousands of American boys paid with 
their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called in a time of national 

ril. 

oo American boy should be sent into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it is not 
even a debatable question. 

Shall we now wait until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our young men? 

Or shall we begin now, while there is 
still time, to build up a constantly growing 
reserve of trained manpower as the backbone 
of our national defense? 

Our most dangerous weakness is our lack 
of reserves trained in the skills required by 
the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 

The vast changes that have taken place in 
military science have not altered the basic 
principle that properly trained personnel, 
ably led and directed, is the decisive factor 
between victory and defeat. 

In the new military strategy only thorough- 
ly trained men are qualified for combat 
service. We must have a great reserve of 
trained manpower, backed by high morale 
and the will to defend our ideals. 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for building the” defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

To my mind the following are requisites 
for an American soldier: Willingness, re- 
liability, courage, ability. They are given in 
that order. If a soldier possesses some ability 
and has the first three requisites he will be 
an asset to his country. He will have willing- 
ness if he is ly trained because his 
mind will be imbued with the great ideals of 
America. 

Universal military training should be 
given by the Regular Army, assisted by ci- 
vilian soldiers, both National Guard and 
Reserves, at a place in the trainee’s own 
State, if possible. After completion of basic 
training the trainee should have the chojce 
of certain services. 

These choices could be 2 years in the 
Regular Army, 4 years in the National Guard, 
or 6 years in the United States Army Re- 
serve, for example. 

Certain trainees, selected by the officers in 
charge, should be sent to schools in order 
to train them to be officers and technicians. 

All trainees would be subject to call for 8 
years, unless they discharged their obliga- 
tion in the Regular Army, National Guard, 
or Reserve. After that time they would be 
called only for a declared emergeney. 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I believe we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. 

It should have the finest and most modern 
weapons and equipment. 

It should have the greatest mobility and 
the greatest fire power the world has ever 
known. 

It should be completely motorized and 
prepared to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into Fed- 
eral service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regu- 
lar Army. 

We should have a great Reserve Corps of 
citizens willing to continue their military 
training and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

I have always felt that some Regular Army 
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officers should have command in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an air force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. 

With such an air force, American jet 
fighters and bombers, in the event we are 
attacked, could speedily demolish the Com- 
munist lines of communication and destroy 
the heart of the Communist military pro- 
duction. 

We should build up the world’s most pow- 
erful navy so that we and our allies will 
have complete command of the sea. We 
should create the world’s strongest merchant 
marine in readiness for the transportation 
of men and the material with which to fight. 

The worldwide struggle between human 
liberty and tyranny will not be decided by 
military power alone. 

We cannot defeat communism by force 
alone, even though we gain military victory. 

It is a great mistake to measure our 
strength by the amount of money we pour 
into military appropriations if we ignore 
the more important elements of patriotism 
and the spiritual strength that comes from 
faith in God. 

To reach a high level of spiritual power, 
Wwe need a new awakening of civic morality, 
uniting all faiths in obedience to the laws 
of God and man. 

The worldwide struggle for the minds and 
souls of men does not end with the signing 
of official documents. 

Human dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual are still precious to the hearts of 
freemen. 


Progress of humanity toward a better civi-" 


lization, based on mutual understanding and 
helpfulness, is still the goal of all men of 
good will. 

The sacred teachings of our religious faith 
point out God’s conditions for peace. 

The Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the Sermon on the Mount are unfailing 
guides for the conduct of nations as well as 
individuals. 

Our great bulwark in time of peri] is not 
our wealth, not our military might, not our 
industrial superiority, but the moral and 
spiritual power of a clean, thrifty, hard- 
working, decent, God-fearing people, strong 
in patriotism and strong in love of our coun- 
try and our flag. 





Coexistence: Cause for Alarm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Coexistence: Cause for Alarm,” 
written by Constantine Brown, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of November 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COEXISTENCE: CAUSE FOR ALARM—SENATOR 
KNOWLAND FPrars EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION Is Reavy To Take Brre aT LATEestT 
Soviet Barr Orrerine 

(By Constantine Brown) 
Official resentment against Premier 





Mendes-France for torpedoing the EDC has 
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disappeared and he will receive the full 
treatment given prime ministers of frieng) 
nations. 3 

Last August when the French leader first 
mentioned his intention to visit the Uniteg 
States to make a speech before the Uniteg 
Nations in New York, he received a casya) 
invitation from the White House to come tg 
lunch if he visited Washington. Later, afte 
the signing of the agreements in Paris, an 
official invitation for an official visit was 
issued. 

The most important subject which yy; 
Mendes-France will tackle in his discussion 
of a variety of topics with President Eisen. 
hower and, Secretary of State Dulles is tye 
question of coexistence which the shrew 
Soviet diplomats have raised officially since 
Stalin’s death. 

Coexistence, or peaceful coexistence as jt 
has been dubbed more recently by the Com. 
munist propagandists, is being gobbled up 
like hotcakes on a winter morning in Europe, 
European. statesmen, taken in before by ap- 
peasement, say they can’t withstand the 
waves of popular demand to end the tension 
by accepting coexistence. 

Neutralism, the forerunner of peacefu! co- 
existence in Europe, paid only limited divi. 
dends. It was popular among the British 
and French masses, but the governments in 
office were reluctant to endorse it, principally 
because it would have meant the end of the 
fiow of dollars from the United States. 

The Moscow schemers, knowing that they 
might be defeated despite their numerical 
superiority if they started new aggressions, 
contrived to sell the idea of peaceful co- 
existence to the peace-hungry peoples of the 
West. They found many more takers than 
they had hoped for even among some of the 
heretofore stouthearted policymakers in the 
present administration. ° 

There are a number of indications that 
several White House advisers take kindly to 
this Soviet bait. These include particularly 
General Eisenhower’s unofficial but highly 
influential counselors: Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State College; 
Lucius Clay, president of American Can Co.; 
and John McCloy, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank. 

This knowledge prompted Senate Majority 
Leader WILLIAM KENOWLAND to sound the 
alarm in a speech in the, Senate last Monday. 
He demanded a review by the Senate of our 
foreign and defense policies in the light of 
the present coexistence threat. The short 
speech was not a diversion in the McCarthy 
censure debate. It was a shot across the 
bow, fired because of fear, which many of 
his Republican and Democratic colleagues 
share, that some commitments may be made 
by the executive branch to Mr. Mendes- 
France which would place us in a diplomatic 
straitjacket, 

We have tried coexistence with the 
U. 8. S. R. in the past. But the men in the 
Kremlin have invariably gone back on their 
solemn pledges. Mr. Roosevelt extended this 
country’s recognition to the Soviets in 1933 
and signed a number of political and eco- 
nomic agreements. None was fulfilled. 

The Muscovites pledged formally to re- 
frain from any propaganda in this country. 
Yet it was in that period before the outbreak 
of World War II that they infiltrated deeply 
our Government and private institutions 
with subversive agents, both Americans and 
foreigners. This was continued during the 
war when the U. S. S. R. was our ai'’ 

The Soviet agents indulged ¢ cssly 
in espionage and theft of our scapor- 
tant military secrets. The worked almost 
in the open and American authorities often 
had to shut their eyes because it was con- 
sidered unwise to offend the Kremlin whose 
armies were killing Germans. 

Never in the history of this country was 
our military and diplomatic security more 
like a sieve than during those years of close 
coexistence with the U. S. S. R. For the 
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sake of political coexistence, we surrendered 
| of Eastern Europe and the Republic of 
China to the Soviet leaders. 
“premier Malenkov is now bringing a new 
element into the picture. It is economic 
coexistence, Which he declares will set up a 
olitical honeymoon in which the present 
international tensions will subside. 

The economic angle is, however, the most 
appealing to our allies in the new appease- 
ment. Their new factories, built with Amer- 
ican dollars, are producing effectively now. 
They need new markets and believe sincerely 
that the U. 8. S. R. and the People’s Republic 
of China can offer them. To obtain com- 
mercial outlets amiong some 850 million peo- 
ple lacking consumers’ goods, our principal 
western allies are willing to accept appease- 
ment under the new name of coexistence. 

America is, however, in a different position. 
The survival of our democratic institutions 
and the physical security of this Nation is 
by far more important than the possibility 
of picking up @ few hundred million dollars 
a year by direct or indirect trade with an 
enemy whose avowed intention is the de- 
struction of this last rampart of freedom. 

We are under constant pressure from Paris 
and London to “get off the high horse” and 
join them in a policy of coexistence which 
our allies hope will help them. It is this 
pressure which has made some impression 
in the executive branch of the Government 
that worries Senate leaders, 





International Scientific Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, science 
has shattered the barriers of space and 
time in this atomic age. Here in this 
country, the overwhelming proportion of 
our scientific effort is devoted to creat- 
ing a better, more prosperous, more 
fruitful life for our people and the peo- 
ples of the world. Some of our scientific 
effort is necessarily devoted to the needs 
of our own national defense. But much 
effort is also expended, in cooperation 
with the scientists of other nations, in 
exploring the phenomena of this 
planet—the physical aspects of the sky, 
of the waters, and of the ground. 

I send to the desk a summary state- 
ment describing United States coopera- 
tion with the forces of international sci- 
ence. It points out, incidentally, that— 

Each of the fields in the * * * interna- 
tional program (for example, meteorology, 
oceanography, ionospheric, physics and cos- 
mic rays) is characterized by its global na- 
ture— 


I emphasize “its global nature”— 


and its relation to solar energy and disturb- 
ances. 


I point out incidentally that our forth- 
coming expedition to the Antarctic is a 
part of our program of national scientific 
exploration, as well as of international 
cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this sci- 
entific summary be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcrEssionaL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 
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SUMMARY ON INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
COOPERATION 


The international geophysical year desig- 
nates a major research effort to be conducted 
cooperatively by many nations: 29 are now 
participants and others are expected to join. 

This program encompasses a many-faceted 
investigation of our planet: the surface and 
core of the earth, the oceans and their 
depths, the atmosphere. 

These features of our environment, par- 
ticularly the atmosphere and the oceans, 
affect the daily lives of all individuals, the 
transactions of commerce and industry, the 
safe conduct of land, sea, and air travel and 
transportation, and the range and reliability 
of all radio communication and navigation 
systems. This environment controls, in 
these and many other ways, both the civilian 
and defense welfare of the Nation. 

Our knowledge of most of these fields is 
presently inadequate. In large measure this 
stems from the worldwide nature of geo- 
physical events. 

Storms forming off the east coast of Asia 
may cause a cold wave to surge over the 
United States a week later, which may in 
turn create a new storm in the mid-Atlantic 
and subsequent floods and snow avalanches 
in Europe. Solar flares create magnetic dis- 
turbances and may cause failure of all radio 
communications over an appreciable region of 
the earth. Each of the fields in the proposed 
international program (for example, meteor- 
ology, oceanography, ionospheric physics, and 
cosmic rays) is characterized by its global 
nature and its relation to solar energy and 
disturbances. To advance in these fields ac- 
cordingly requires measurements and obser- 
vations all over the world. These measure- 
ments, for maximum results with minimum 
effort, must be made simultaneously by all 
nations so that the worldwide pattern in each 
field can be established and so that the rela- 
tionships between fields can be determined. 
These technical considerations led to the 
proposal of the International Geophysical 
Year, and the period of time chosen for this 
intensive research program, 1957-58, was 
chosen largely because it coincides with a 
period of maximum sun-spot activity. 

The program of the United States was 
formulated by the United States National 
Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year. This committee was established by 
the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council as the adhereing body of 
the United States to the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions. The committee was 
assisted in its plans by leading scientists of 
the Nation in private laboratories, universi- 
ties, and such Federal agencies as the De- 
partments of Defense and Commerce. The 
United States program is a national program, 
based on our Nation’s needs. It encom- 
passes work under eight major categories: 
astro-geophysical measurements, meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography, and glaciology, ionospheric 
physics, aurora and airglow, geomagnetism, 
cosmic rays, and rocket exploration of the 
upper atmosphere. The researches will be 
conducted in four major geographical regions 
of importance to our national interests: (1) 
Arctic and sub-Arctic; (2) middle latitudes 


of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres: 


(including the United States, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and adjacent parts of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans); (3) the 
equatorial Pacific (largely the Micronesia 
group of island possessions and trust terri- 
tories of the United States); and (4) the 
Antarctic and sub-Antarctic. 

This program of basic research in the 
earth sciences will add appreciably to our 
knowledge and understanding of the several 
fields. It will also, because geophysical data 
have immediate value in such fields as 
weather and radio-frequency forecasting, 
provide technical information of immediate 
practical value. The interest of the Nation 
in beth these areas has been con- 
sidered by many scientists, by the United 
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States national committee, and by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. It has been 
reviewed and approved by the National Sci- 
ence Board. 

The interests of the Government in the 
program are exceedingly great. The several 
agencies having responsibilities in various 
areas involving or depending upon geophysi- 
cal phenomena are acquainted with the pro- 
gram. Members of several of their staffs 
have assisted in the formulation of the pro- 
gram. The Bureau of the Budget requested 
reviews by the Departments of State, Defense 
and Commerce, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The National Science Foundation and the 
National Academy of Sciences have also con- 
sulted these agencies. Their letters of 
endorsement have been received. 

The budget for the scientific program to 
be undertaken by the various nations is 
estimated to total approximately $100 mil- 
lion. Each nation provides for its own 
funds; no pooling of funds or subsidies are 
involved. The United States scientific pro- 
gram calls for total expenditures of $13 
million. Of this, $2.5 million are required 
during fiscal year 1955 for the procurement 
of scientific equipment and instrumenta- 
tion—e. g., upper atmosphere rockets and 
automatic ionospheric recorders—having a 
2-year lead time; the remaining funds will 
be needed in fiscal year 1956. The program 
will largely be conducted by grants to private 
research institutions and universities; exist- 
ing Federal facilities, where unique experi- 
ence exists, will be utilized for the economic 
procurement of major items of specialized 
equipment. 





The Davies Ouster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to the New York Times by 
Louis J. Halle, of Charlottesville, Va., 
dated November 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Daviges’ OUSTER QUESTIONED—IMPAIRMENT. OF 
Our ForEIGN SERVICE FEARED IN DRIVE FOR 
CONFORMITY 
(The writer of the following letter was a 

member of the Policy Planning Staff in the 

Office of the Secretary of State until his resig- 

nation last August.) 


To the Epiror or THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

The dismissal of John Paton Davies from 
the Foreign Service has implications for the 
public welfare that not all private persons 
are in a position to appreciate. One who 
after 13 years has now resigned from the 
State Department (of his own accord, on 
good terms with its administration and not 
under a cloud) may be permitted some com- 
ment on it. 

Secretary Dulles concurred in the finding 
of a security hearing board that Mr. Davies 
had “demonstrated a lack of judgment, dis- 
cretion, and reliability.” Judging another 
man’s “judgment” is never more uncertain 
than when the chief test is the judge’s own 
judgment. 

One of the findings of the board was that 
the policy recommendations of Mr. Davies 
“were not in accordance with the standard 
required of Foreign Service officers, and show 
a definite lack of Judgment.” 
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COMPOSITION OF BOARD 


Mr. Davies is one of the most experienced 
men in this country in matters of foreign 
policy. It is proper to inquire, therefore, 
into the qualifications of those who found 
his policy recommendations faulty. They 
were, the Inspector General of the Army, the 
deputy to the Director for Plans and Readi- 
ness of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
a legal assistant of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, an assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, and the Director of the Office of Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance of the 
Smal! Business Administration. 

These men disagree with Mr. Davies’ rec- 
ommendations on Far Eastern policy and 
advocated his punishment. 

One can imagine what the verdict of such 
a board as this might have been on the 
judgment displayed by a man who in 1950 
recommended that “if the Communist gov- 
ernment of China in fact proves its ability to 
govern China without serious domestic re- 
sistance, then it, too, should be admitted to 
the United Nations.” Might it not have 
found this man's judgment below standard? 
Yet this was the recommendation made by 
Mr. Dulles in his book War or Peace. I do 
not say this in criticism of Mr. Dulles’ Judg- 
ment any more than I take the like situation 
to reflect on Mr. Davies’ Judgment. In both 
cases, the actual and the hypothetical, we 
have the spectacle of ignorance sitting in 
judgment on wisdom. 

RELATIONS WITH PRESS 

The other charge on which Mr. Davies has 
been judged guilty, that of expressing his 
views indiscreetly to the press, could also be 
sustained against a large number of Govern- 
ment servants, more so than ever since the 
administration has urged its employees to be 
more open with the press. 

Few things can be more dangerous in their 
implications for a society than a law, how- 
ever good in itself, that is invoked only 
against selected individuals in a political 
situation. 

Most of us would agree that the official 
whose job it is to get rid of security risks 
in the State Department must be above sus- 
picion of exercising his functions in the in- 
terests of any faction or party. Any partisan 
bias might well prevent the effective admin- 
istration of security, which must be impar- 
tial, and thereby raise a doubt whether his 
continued employment in that capacity was 
“clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security.”’ 

Why, then, should not the procedure ap- 
plied to Mr. Davies have been applied to the 
director of the Department’s Bureau of Se- 
curity after he had referred in a public ad- 
dress to the legal obstacles that made it 
dificult to replace an individual whose view- 
point does not coincide with that of the Re- 
publican Party? Was tois not poor judg- 
ment, lack of discretion, and unreliability? 
How can one avoid suspecting that the dif- 
ference has to do with the fact that Mr. 
Davies has been an object of attack by Sen- 
ator McCarrny while Mr. McLeod is the 
Senator's publicly avowed friend and 
admirer? 

The occasion of this letter is the injury to 
the public service. In his statement Mr. 
Davies says he has informed the Secretary 
that he would welcome publication of the 
whole record of his case, including my 1950 
recommendations that we seek a preventive 

showdown with the Soviet Union. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON RUSSIA 


The implication here is eloquent. Any 
recommendation that we seek a preventive 
showdown with the Soviet Union is at least 
as much at odds with our actual f 
policy as were the recommendations that Mr. 
Davies made so many years ago on our rela- 
tions in the Far East. But from the point of 
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view of the police-mind looking for security 
risks any error, in this case, is on the right 
side. 

In the year and a half since the personnel 
of the State Department and Foreign Service 
were placed under the control of poiice of- 
ficials like Mr. McLeod the temptation to 
buy job security by making policy recom- 
mendations of this sort has been too great 
for some to resist. Those with the char- 
acter to resist have in many cases left the 
Government service, although many others 
still carry on. 

I am aware of my moral responsibility in 
saying, as one who has been on the inside 
until recently, that by these indirect methods 
the policemen have gained some control over 
American foreign policy, a field in which 
they have no competence. 

The Secretary has, in a few instances at 
least; been given dangerous advice that he 
would not have been given if these pres- 
sures had not existed. More often it has 
been thought unsafe to give him the advice 
that he should be given. Security officers 
read the memoranda and make their own 
judgments. 

Now an eyample has been made of an of- 
ficer whom most of us know to be of fine 
character, loyal, courageous and intelligent, 
and who has been subjected to public dis- 
missal and punishment for lack of judg- 
ment, discretion, and reliability. I say 
punishment because, in addition to being 
publicly sacked as @ security risk, he has 
been deprived of the pension that he had 
earned by 23 years of faithful service. It 
will now be even clearer than before that 
the reporting and advice of the Service had 
better conform to the policy views of the 
security officers. 

One hopes that the American public will 
see at last that the word “security” has be- 
come a euphemism. It covers the primitive 
political drive of the last 5 years to eliminate 
intellectual and moral distinction from the 
Government service, and to staff the Gov- 
ernment instead with political good fellows 
who cannot be suspected of superiority. 
Under the reorganized Foreign Service, for 
example, educational standards for admis- 
sion are being avowedly lowered. It is as if 
the mediocrity of the mindless had become 
the ideal. 

The impediment to good government in 
many countries has been that government 
service does not attract to itself the best 
elements in the national population. A gen- 
eration ago one heard that complaint com- 
monly about our own Government... When 
it is again made in the years to come we 
should remember, among others, the case of 
John Paton Davies. 

Lovuts J. Hate. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., November 10, 1954. 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion about the 
Dixon-Yates contract. One of the best 
editorials on the subject has been pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


November 17 


Ger Orr THE Hoo, Ixe 


Mr. President, that Dixon-Yates contract 
already has caused your administration lot 
of trouble and embarrassment. 

But you ain’t see nothin’ yet. Unless you 
step in and straighten out the mess. 

You’ve got coming up a Tambunctious 
Democratic Congress, and those fellows are 
preparing to paw over that contract from hej) 
to breakfast, make every political advya ntage 
of it and torment your next 2 years in the 
White House. 

The Democrats made it a big issue in the 
campaign. Although many of the things 
they said about Dixon-Yates were untrue 
enough was true to give the deal an unpleas. 
anot odor the public does not like—and ap 
odor that ought not be associated with your 
administration, ° 


YOU HAD A GOOD IDEA 


You were absolutely sound on your ap. 
proach to a problem. The taxpayer-subsj- 
dized TVA was peddling electricty at rates 
which couldn’t be approached where con. 
sumers are charged what electricity actually 
costs when interest and taxes enter into 
costs. TVA had started out as a big valley 
conservation and development program, and 
the Government financed it to conserve the 
soil in the Tennessee watershed, contro] 
floods, promote navigation, and produce elec- 
tric power. TVA was authorized to sel! the 
the hydroelectric byproduct to get some of 
the Government’s bait back. 

Today TVA is producing almost as much 
electricity by steam generation as by 
waterpower. That was caused largely by the 
fact that the Atomic Energy Commission was 
gobbling up huge quantities of TVA'’s elec- 
tric output. 

So you were completely right, in our opin- 
ion, Mr. President, in deciding that TVA 
ought not be permitted to expand further 
beyond its natural boundaries at general 
taxpayer expense; that AEC should buy its 
additional electricity requirements from pri- 
vately built steam plants which paid interest 
on investment and taxes on profits. 

You were right when you recommended in 
your budget message that AEC get private 
power so it could relinquish to TVA part of 
the power TVA is supplying to it. Under 
your plan, TVA and AEC would both do di- 
rectly what they were intended to do. 

You wanted to stop the rapid growth of 
the public debt, and this was one way to 
stop it. However, then your idea was per- 
verted. 

Your AEC Chairman, Admiral Strauss, and 
your Budget Director, Howland Hughes, are 
men of limited experience in public affairs, 
and apparently less experienced in dealing 
with the complex power problem, either pri- 
vate or public. 

The big producers of private electric power 
in the area where TVA’s power shortage was 
threatened were a couple of companies 
headed up by a couple of fellows named 
Dixon and Yates. 

The AEC negotiated a contract with Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates to supply 600,000 kilowatts 
of power, a contract which your General 
Accounting Office says is legal, and at rates 
it says are reasonable, but containing pro- 
visions which your GAO plainly believes do 
not make sense from the Government's side 
of the table. 

In our view, the most senseless aspect is 
that AEC has been pitched into the role of 
“power broker” for TVA. AEC has much 
mcre important things to do. It should be 
able to buy directly all the power it needs 
for its own vital work. 

Your original idea was good. It has been 
perverted. These are some of the things the 
Democrats are gnawing on. 

A major reason they gnaw so ravenously 
is that Messrs. Strauss and Hughes, dealing 
with Messrs. Dixon and Yates, never asked 
for competitive bids. 
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And that’s your out. Government busi- 
<. ought always be conducted on that basis. 
6s Government wants so much electricity 
jvered at a certain point, beginning at a 
cevain date and continuing for so many 
cee. The contract should go to the lowest 
a ampetent bidder. 
“rhe thing to do with this Dixon-Yates 
_-act, Mr. President, is to toss it into the 
an. Then offer to buy the electric power 
need from whomsoever makes the lowest 


ys 






‘Even Democrats don’t know how to make 
» better deal than that. It will deprive 
nem of an issue, and it will settle your 


pr »blem. 





The Problem of Smog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
problem of smog is a grave one in Amer- 
ica. In fact, there is a growing belief 
in all sections of the country where there 
is a great amount of smog that the prob- 
lem of pollution of the air must be 
solved. 

In the 83d Congress the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] and I joined in introducing pro- 
posed legislation by which the Federal 
Government would be enlisted in a con- 
tinuing fight to clear the air of pollu- 
tion. The Senate, during the 83d Con- 
gress, accepted the position which we 
took on two occasions and adopted leg- 
islation which we advocated. I regret 
very much that the House of Represent- 
atives failed to take similar action. 

Mr. President, in the local Evening 
Star, last weekend, there appeared a 
rather interesting article which called 
attention to the fact that the smog prob- 
lem has been found to be acute in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. In asking unan- 


. imous consent that this article be re- 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

I do so in the hope that there will be 

an awareness during the sessions of the 

84th Congress of the growing problem of 
smog conditions over the cities and 
towns of America, and that Congress 
will.see the necessity of enlisting the 
power of the Federal Government in 
finally wiping out this grave menace 
which affects the health of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REALTORS FIND SMOG PROBLEM IN CLEVELAND— 
Patt So Oporous Ir AWAKENS MaNy DELE- 
GATES IN NIGHT 

(By Robert J. Lewis) 

CLEVELAND, November 13.—This week's visit 
to Cleveland has left the Nation’s realtors 
with at least one reemphasized conviction— 
that smog is one of the growing national 
problems, 

A combination of fog, fumes, and smoke 
lowered the boom on delegates about 2 a. m. 
Tuesday, waking many in their hotel rooms 
almost as if a giant gong had sounded. 

From that point on, none of the activities 
of the 47th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real EstateBoards could 
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quite be separated from the pervasive odor 
that clung to Cleveland. 

“Is that smog?” one delegate asked. “It 
smells like coal gas to me.” 


THOUGHT HOTEL AFIRE 


Another delegate, awakened by the odor as 
it sank to the level of the city, thought his 
hotel was afire. 

A Cleveland reporter said he got his most 
impressive quote of the week when he per- 
suaded Mayor Norris Poulson, of Los Ange- 
les, to call Cleveland's smog lighter than 
that in Los Angeles. 

“I’m an expert on smog,” said the Los An- 
geles mayor. 

But to Washington delegates all such dis- 
tinctions were academic. The whole town 
had an odor as if 50 million youngsters had 
madly dumped together the contents of every 
vial and container of 50 million chemistry 
sets and then spread the resultant mixture 
into every nook and cranny of the city. 

Howard Scott, chief of Cleveland’s 40-man 
air pollution control division, said his agency 
foresaw this thing coming but couldn’t very 
well do anything about it. 


ONCE IN 700 YEARS 


“Our meteorologist told us a combination 
of weather conditions that would occur simi- 
larly only about once in every 700 years was 
partly responsible,” he told the Star. 

Chiefly responsible, apparently, was Cleve- 
land’s highly concentrated complex of re- 
fineries, steel mills, chemical plants, and 
other industrial enterprises. 

Mr. Scott has a tough job that has be- 
come considerably tougher since it was held 
by Kenneth Kugel, who, Mr. Scott said, now 
heads Washington's smoke-abatement pro- 

‘am. 

“With a man like Ken Kugel at the head 
of your program, you’ll never have any 
problem in Washington like we have in 
Cleveland,” Mr. Scott said. 

He conceded that Washington’s lack of 
heavy industry might be a big help, too. 

“I could have tripled the 40-man staff I 
have here now and still have a job to do,” 
he said. 

PROPOSALS PASSED 

Winding up their sessions, delegates passed 
a@ series of resolutions hewing to the associa- 
tion’s program favoring greater power for 
State and local government and decentral- 
ization of Federal powers. 

Among proposals favored: 

1. Amendment of State constitutions to 
lirait the amount of real-estate taxes that 
can be levied by local and State govern- 
ments. 

2. Stricter State limitations upon those 
wanting to enter the real-estate business. 

3. State and local liquidation of existing 
public housing properties. 

4. Sale of Federal property to private own- 
ership when it is not essential to the func- 
tions of Government. 

5. A ban of Federal controls over wages, 
rents, prices, and conditions of work. 

“Our Federal Government has become too 
highly centralized, has undertaken many 
activities not contemplated by our Consti- 
tution, and has invaded the rights and func- 
tions of State and local governments, as well 
as those of individuals,” the association said. 

“Government functions should be restored 
to a local level, thus relieving the Federal 
Government of all matters which oan be 
properly carried forward by State and local 
governments.” 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate frem the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply-to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 28, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale 8 Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGcREssIonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 


nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50, 


per month, payable in advance. , 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Commencement of Work on St. Lawrence 
Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion welcomes the initial steps which 
have been undertaken on both sides of 
the Canadian-United States border to- 
ward completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

I have in my hand the text of two 
initial releases of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation describ- 
ing some of the first decisions on this 
side of the border relative to the seaway 
construction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
leases be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, and that they be followed by a 
fine address delivered by the Adminis- 
trator of the Seaway Corporation, Mr. 
Lewis G. Castle, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

I am deeply pleased in the fine start 
which has been made by the Corporation 
under the Wiley law, Public Law 358, 
of the 83d Congress. 


There being no objection, the press 
release and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
INFORMATION DIvIsION, 
Novembe 3, 1954. 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION To BEGIN 
WiTH EXCAVATION oF LONG SAULT CANAL 


Administrator Lewis G. Castle, of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
announced today that the first steps have 
been taken to begin work on the seaway. 

“When spring opens on the St. Lawrence, 
the first shovelful of earth to be taken from 
the project will be scooped out on the site 
of the new Long Sault Canal, just 4 miles 
northeast of Massena, N. Y.,” Mr. Castle said. 

The action taken today is the placing of 
advertisements for bids on the first contract 
to be awarded on the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which eventually will make it possible for 
larger oceangoing ships to ply the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. 

The work consists of furnishing all plant, 
labor and materials and equipment and per- 
forming all work required for the construc- 
tion of 10,000 linear feet of canal. The bot- 
tom elevation of the canal is to be above the 
Official high watermark as recorded at Rich- 
ae Landing gage in the vicinity of the 
work. 

The contractor will be required to excavate 
approximately 3.9 million cubic yards of ma- 
terials comprising glacial tills and clays, 
The glacial till is mostly sand and clay in- 
terspersed with boulders and stones. The 
clay varies in intensity from firm to soft. 
Foundation explorations indicate that bed- 
rock is a considerable distance below final 
canal grade, and should not be encountered 
during excavation. 


Appendix 


Advertisement for bids, the furnishing of 
drawings and specifications, the detailing 
of contract terms, and the award of the con- 
tract are services being performed by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, un- 
der the supervision of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
DIVISION or INFORMATION, 
November 15, 1954. 

Administrator Lewis G. Castle, of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
today announced the issuance of an order 
directing the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers to design all locks on the seaway 
in conformity with the minimum dimen- 
sions provided in Public Law 358. 

Public Law 356 says that the Corporation 
is authorized and directed to construct in 
United States territory, deepwater naviga- 
tion works with “locks at least 600 feet long, 
80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills.” 

On September 2, 1954, Administrator Castle 
announced that the Corporation had desig- 
nated the United States Corps of Engineers, 
under the Corporation’s supervision, t6 pre- 
pare designs and specifications pursuant to 
section 8 of the Wiley Act permitting the 
Corporation’s use of the services of other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Accordingly, today’s action directs the 
Corps of Engineers to design one proposed 
lock in the Point Rockway Canal opposite 
Iroquois, Ontario, and the proposed Grass 
River and Robinson Bay locks in the Long 
Sault Canal near Massena, N. Y., to be 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the 
sills. 

These dimensions, besides conforming to 
the apparent intention of Congress, are in 
conformity with the dimensions of the locks 
on the Welland Canal, and of proposed locks 
on the Canadian portion of the seaway, be- 
tween Montreal and Massena. 

“Careful consideration also has been given 
to the various recommendations made Ahat 
locks be constructed with larger dimensions. 
However, the Corporation is limited to the 
authorized expenditure of $105 million, and 
increasing the size of the locks places a 
doubt upon the possibility of our operating 
within our financial limitations,” Mr. Castle 
pointed out. 

It is estimated that approximately 75 per- 
cent of all prospective tonnage on the new 
seaway will be by lake carrier. Thus only 
25 percent of the tonnage is subject to 
movement by seagoing ships, and the ma- 
jority of general cargo seagoing ships will 
be able to ply the seaway when it is com- 
pleted. 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE RECLAIMED 


(Address by Lewis G. Castle, Administrator, 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, Buffalo, N. Y., October 27, 1954) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, four 
centuries ago, in 1534, when the intrepid 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier, first dis- 
covered the St. Lawrence, he thought he had 
found the famed Northwest Passage whereby 
French ships could sail westward to Cathay 
and the far Indies. As a matter of fact, 
Cartier thought he had reached China. 

When the St. Lawrence seaway is opened 
fm 1959, the 400-year-old dream will be more 
than realized—the Northwest Passage will be 
reclaimed. First, the St. Lawrence will open 


up a region of a richness far beyond the wild- 
est fancies and hopes of profit of those early 
explorers; second, from that region one will, 
indeed, be able to sail away into the far-off 
isles of the south seas. 

Therefore, the fact that Buffalo is situated 
midway between the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River and the headwaters of the Great 
Lakes Basin certainly should develop in your 
hearts a great sense of comfort and confi- 
dence concerning the future stability of your 
community. 

Within 10 years it is expected that the 
Federal, State, and Canadian Governments 
will spend substantial sums on navigation, 
power, and port and harbor facilities on the 
St. Lawrence and in the Great Lakes Basin. 

It is expected that next month we shall 
be prepared to let our first contract, under 
competitive bidding, which will insure com- 
mencement at an early time of the initial 
navigation work on the St. Lawrence River. 
Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission and 
the New York Power Authority have already 
commenced their projects. 

I am sure that this audience will be pleased 
to know that we have decided to locate a 
branch office in Buffalo, staffed with engi- 
neers under the direction of Deputy Adminis- 
trator Oettershagen to collaborate closely 
with the Office of the Corps of Engineers. 
We will also establish a second branch office 
in Massena, N. Y. 

Our program of construction on the sea- 
way contemplates completion of all naviga- 
tion work in the fall of 1958. Thus, we 
should have shipping facilities beginning 
with the spring season of 1959. 

This St. Lawrence seaway construction pro- 
gram is unique in that it requires the coop- 
eration of four governmental units in de- 
veloping navigation facilities and the gen- 
eration of electrical power—Canada, the 
United States, Ontario, and New York State. 

The New York State Power Authority in 
conjunction with Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission will invest $600 million 
in the construction of control dams and 
powerhouses. The St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, together with the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation of 
the United States, will work harmoniously 
in dredging channels, and building locks over 
182 miles from the end of Lake Ontario to 
Montreal. This gigantic construction job 
to be produced cooperatively is an example 
to the world of how two nations can work 
harmoniously together in a joint enterprise— 
two friendly nations separated only by a line 
on & map. 

The nearly 4,000 miles of boundary be- 
tween the.United States and Canada is the 
longest unfortified international boundary in 
the world. The work on the seaway by the 
United States and Canada will be done in 
an atmosphere of understanding and confi- 
dence, and we are delighted with this pros- 
pect of working together with our friendly 
neighbors of the north. 

Nothing has fired the imagination of the 
American people so emphatically as the 
prospects of the navigation project contem- 
plated on the St. Lawrence River. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence seaway 
to the ocean highways of the world will put 
America on the threshold of an unequaled 
expansion of the population and wealth. 

After the Allegheny and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains were crossed by Daniel Boone 
and other pioneers, and after the east and 
west coasts were linked by rail, it was said 
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that America’s great West had been opened. 
The completion of the seaway will witness 
the real opening of all 3 million square miles 
of America from coast to coast and border 
to border, which is far from being wholly 
settled and developed. It is clearly obvious 
that the utilization of a new artery of water 
transportation which will extend more than 
2,400 miles into the heartland of the United 
States can only develop tremendous benefits. 

For the first time in nearly 100 years, the 
United States faces the challenge of a 
frontier, when the promise is fulfilled of 
cheap bulk transportation to its string of 
Great Lakes ports. The magnificent poten- 
tial of that coastline is easily seen. It is 
farther from Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean 
than it is from Gibraltar to Port Said at the 
far end of the Mediterranean Sea. The total 
United States shoreline of the Great Lakes 
is near)y 600 miles longer than the combined 
general coastline of the east and west coasts. 

Waren the seaway opens, both the United 
States citizens and Canadian citizens will 
begin the development of a new empire. 
Axes will ring in the forests with renewed 
v:gor; the ore mines, metal mills, and fac- 
tories will pour forth their products to de- 
velop new resources and industries. New 
villages and great cities will be founded, and 
older towns and cities will increase in size 
and importance. 

In the building of the seaway, perhaps as 
many as half a million people will within 10 
years migrate to its shores from other cities 
in America, and: several hundred thousands 
of Canadians will make their living on the 
other side of the border in similar occupa- 
tions. 

Conservatively, the influx of workers in 
the Ogdensburg-Massena area may reach a 
peak of 100,000 individuals who will build the 
navigation and power facilities, and who will 
operate supporting construction, retail, and 
service industries. This figure does not in- 
clude persons who will be employed in ex- 
panded local government activities, such as 
police and fire departments, and new schools 
and hospitals. 

The increase in wealth and popuiation fol- 
lowing the fruition of this great endeavor is 
not to be confined to the Great Lakes States 
and their immediate neighboring provinces 
in Canada, but the benefits will extend into 
all the vast reaches of undeveloped and un- 
populated country of both nations. 

The flow of population that followed the 
original opening of the West, that made this 
country into the greatest world power, is to 
be duplicated within another 50 years. The 
frontier is to bolster America’s greatness for 
many years into the future. The building 
of the seaway will spell benefits for every 
kind of human enterprise. 

To speak of a more immediate problem, 
we have recently developed an economic 
study and in quoting from it I can state 
that on a very conservative estimate it is 
anticipated that in the first year of traffic 
operation there will pass through the St. 
Lawrence River channels and locks a total 
cargo tonnage of over 36 million tons. Pro- 
jecting those figures further, we arrive in 
1965 with an estimated increase in cargo 
tonnage to 52 million tons. This tonnage 
applied to a reasonable toll rate assures ade- 
quate revenue to retire this investment 
within a reasonable number of years. Tolls 
should be low enough to invite traffic, and 
high enough to retire the cost of this invest- 
ment in Canada and the United States. I 
am confident that between the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada and our own 
Corporation, as we near the completion of 
this great project, we will arrive at a toll 
rate that will be satisfactory to all shipping 
interests. 


There are many people who doubted the 
wisdom of the creation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation which is 
now empowered to construct the navigation 
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facilities on the St. Lawrence River. I do 
not discount the sincerity of those who ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this vast enterprise, 
but I venture to say that within 10 years 
from now those doubting Thomases of 
yesterday will join with the optimistic be- 
lievers of today, and will rejoice in the bene- 
ficial results that will accrue to the indus- 
trial life of our country. This project on the 
St. Lawrence River was just as inevitable as 
was the Suez or Panama Canals. 

Sectionalism is a natural American po- 
litical trait. Undoubtedly, the original 
United States ports looked with jaundiced 
eyes on other new seaports as they came into 
being, grew, and became commercially im- 
portant. There were dire predictions made 
then, about how economic distress would 
settle on the older ports and drive them 
to ruin, but somehow the greatness of an 
expanding America dissipated those fears. 
Those bad things never happened, and for 
the same reasons the anxieties of established 
ports today will tomorrow likewise slip 
quietly into the meaningless past of useless 
worry. 

As a result of the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, the Iron Horse is not to follow 
the real horse into relative disuse as the live 
animal did upon the advent of the automo- 
bile. I have every confidence that the virile 
and powerful railroad industry of the United 
States will perform its vital functions to the 
same degree as it does today, and just as 
profitably, for hundreds of years after the 
St. Lawrence is opened to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This will not be the first time the Nation’s 
railroad managements have met the com- 
petition of other forms of transportation ‘and 
survived, and I am sure they will continue 
to do so, as long as there is a United States. 

Let me say in conclusion that Buffalo is 
strategically located in connection with this 
project, and I know that we can count upon 
the citizens of this community to cooperate 
with us in arriving at a successful goal of 
construction and the greater goal of naviga- 
tion achievements. The St. Lawrence River 
is a common boundary, and should be de- 
veloped as a common responsibility by the 
two countries involved. 

We look forward with great anticipation 
to this friendly association with the Cana- 
dian people, and I am confident that we 
will produce transportation to cities that 
will benefit all and harm none. I thank you 
for being a very attentive audience. 





Middle East Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. Presiderit, while 
we are preoccupied with the censure of 
one of our Members, events of great im- 
portance, which concern us deeply, are 
taking place throughout the world. We 
might better be devoting our attention, 
for example, to what has been termed 
“a time bomb ticking away in the Middle 
East” which concerns the oil transporta- 
tion agreement between Saudi Arabia 
and the shipping magnate, A. S. Onassis. 

Mr. Onassis, together with a number 
of other individuals, is under indictment 
in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, on a charge of 
conspiracy to violate sections 371 and 
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1001 of title 18, the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. 

The Government of Peru this wee, 
seized certain vessels which belonged to 
Onassis. His operations are also a syb. 
ject of concern to the State Department 
of the United States and of the Britisy 
Government with respect to the contract 
he has signed with the King of Sauqj 
Arabia. : 

The explosive possibilities of this ar. 
rangement have been set forth in News. 
week magazine, issue of November 15, 
1954, and in an article appearing in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, Novem- 
ber 12, 1954. 

So that Senators may study the sub- 
ject; I ask unanimous consent that the 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printéd in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From Newsweek of November 15, 1954] 

Mipp.ie Easts FaBuLovs ONASSIS AND OIL 


(A man and events: For months, United 
States officials have kept their fingers crossed 
while a time bomb ticked away im the Middle 
East. This bomb was the oil transportation 
agreement between Saudi Arabia-and the 
shipping maghate A. S. Onassis. Here is the 
story of the agreement—the explosive situa- 
tion tt created, how it seems likely to turn 
out, and the man behind it.) 


As clear as the evening summons of the 
muezzin to Allah’s faithful, sounds of trouble 
were heard last week throughout the Arab 
world, from the rough hills of Algeria to the 
narrow valley of the Jordan. The French 
were surprised by a sudden spread of terror- 
ism from Tunisia to hitherto peaceful Algeria 
Jordon-Israeli relations took a quick and 
ominous turn for the worse. 

But the most immediate and perhaps the 
gravest crisis concerned Saudi Arabia and 
the international oil industry. Up until now 
this crisis has not made headlines, although 
at one point American and British policy- 
makers feared it might follow the course of 
the Iranian oil dispute. Now confidential 
advices from abroad indicate that King Saud 
has taken a hand and that a decisive and 
probably hopeful turning point may be 
reached shortly because of his efforts. 


BAFFLING ARI 


The central figure is a fabulous Greek— 
Aristotle Socrates Onassis, owner of a world- 
wide tanker empire, of a dominant share in 
Monte Carlo’s chief enterprises, and of one 
of the world’s most luxurious yachts. Onas- 
sis (Ari to his friends) is not the mysterious 
and ruthless character that newspapers and 
magazines portray. Nonetheless, the role he 
set for himself in the Arabian oil industry 
has produced baffling and as yet largely 
undisclosed intrigues. 

The crisis began when an agreement was 
completed on January 20, 1954, between 
Saudi Arabia, represented by the Finance and 
Economics Minister, Sheik Abdullah el Sulai- 
man, and Onassis, represented by Shiek Mo- 
hammed Abdullah Ali Ridha. The chief 
terms: 

1. The formation of a company called the 
Saudi Arabian Maritime Tanker Co., Ltd., 
with at least 500,000 tons of tankers. 

2. Shipment of all Saudi oil exports in 
tankers of the company, except that first 
preference would go to tankers owned by 
companies with concessions in Saudi 
Arabia—but under severe restrictions. 

8. The shipment of oil at a predetermined 


.™minimum rate. 


The Onassis contract was immediately in- 
terpreted by the major oil companies as a 
worldwide threat to the industry. Aramco, 
which holds the concession for Saudi Arabian 
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1, bitterly opposed the arrangement as con- 
“< -y to the terms of, its own concession. 
Aramco officials claimed that under the con- 


saudi Arabia would be obliged imme- 
» to ship 50 percent of its oil in Onassis 
rs while other companies gradually 
uld be cut out completely. 


TRADE THROTTLE 


In a speech in Los Angeles on September 
B. Brewster Jennings, president of the 
ny-Vacuum Oil Co., said: “The proposal 
extraordinarily far-reaching dangers. It 
; completely contrary to the specific terms 
of the Aramco concession, but even that is 
perhaps less important than what it could 
do to world trade. Obviously, if a given 
country with an exportable commodity could 
require that all of that export be carried in 
its own ships, an importing country could 
with equal logic require that all its imports 
be carried in its own ships. ‘hus, if all 
countries were to follow the Onassis plan, 
there would be no international trade at all.” 

Onassis issued a counterblast on October 4. 
He charged that “since the end of the war 
country after country” has enacted “prefer- 
ential and discriminatory legislation” in or- 
der to create its own merchant marine and 
that “the United States has gone far beyond 
any other nation.” (Onassis is under indict- 
ment in the United States in connection with 
a shipping deal.) He defended his contract 
as an “inevitable” development and claimed 
that his transportation charges would be 
“somewhat lower” than those of the big 
shipping companies—which were now en- 
gaged in a “most unholy persecution of me.” 

By August affairs had reached a point 
where Aramco officials privately said they 
would abandon the concession if the Onassis 
contract was put into effect. There were 
reports that Onassis planned to force a deci- 
sion by sending the largest tanker in the 
world to Saudi Arabia to load oil. This ship, 
the 47,000-ton Al Malik Saud al Awal (King 
Saud I), was constructed for Onassis in Ham- 
burg. As of last week it had undergone 
trials but Onassis had not yet accepted de- 
livery. 
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WEIGHTY THREAT 


As things moved toward a showdown, 
weightier forces intervened, principally King 
Saud himself and the United States Govern- 
ment. The possibility of Saudi Arabia de- 
veloping into another Iran represented a 
terrible threat to American policy in the 
Middle East. The United States is, there- 
fore, through diplomatic channels, cooper- 
ating with the King in finding a solution to 
the problem, 

Ibn Saud was regarded as perhaps the 
outstanding Arab leader of this era, and 
since his death the present King has emu- 
lated his father by carving a place for him~- 
self as one of the busiest and most important 
statesmen in the Middle East. He has 
focused his major attention on the problems 
of the region as a whole. The oil negotia- 
tions were handled by the King’s function- 
aries. Now, however, Shiek Sulaiman, who 
negotiated the Onassis contract, has retired 
to live in Beirut, while Saud has informed 
United States Ambassador George Wadsworth 
that the agreement is being reexamined, If 
it conflicts with the Aramco concession, 
proper steps must be taken to eliminate such 
conflicts. There are some reports that the 
contract may be tested in a Saudi court or 
referred to the World Court. At any rate, 
Washington professes confidence in a satis- 
factory settlement now that the facts are 
coming before the king. 55 

Onassis was reported last week in Jidda. 
On the way to Saudia Arabia in his yacht, 
the Christina, he stopped off in Beirut. A 
Newsweek correspondent reported from there 
that Onassis “hinted he had made some very 
big advances to various Saudi personalities 
in. exchange for their cooperation in get- 
ting the deal through.” The Paris paper, 
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L’Aurore, recently reported the oil companies 
“now claim they have documents proving 
that Ari, to get the treaty, made financial 
gifts to various ministers.” Other sources 
abroad, particularly in Rome, say the oil com- 
panies are still trying to ‘obtain the docu- 
ments. 
AND WHO IS ONASSIS? 


“Mr. Aristotle Socrates Onassis, of Greek 
birth and Argentine nationality, whose per- 
manent residence is in Mentevideo, and 
whose elected domicile is in Paris at 88 Rue 
Foche.” : 

Thus the party of the second part de- 
scribes himself in the text of the oil agree- 
ment with the Saudi Arabian Government. 
But this statement only begins to hint at 
the complex operations of the stocky, dapper 
48-year-old cosmopolitan businessman. 
Onassis operates through some 30 corpora- 
tions. His fleet of 100 ships includes a com- 
plete whaling flotilla and dry-cargo bottoms 
as well as 1,080,000 toms of tankers. He 
travels 100,000 miles a year on business. He 
speaks English, Spanish, French, Italian, 
and Turkish as well as Greek. 

His homes rangs from a 4-story New York 
town house at 16 Sutton Square to the col- 
umned Chateau de la Croe, on 25 landscaped 
acres at the tip of Cap d’Antibes. From his 
Riviera residence, Onassis commutes by 
speedboat to his best-known office—the 3- 
story headquarters of the Olympic Maritime 
in the newly air-conditioned building of the 
old Winter Sporting Club at Monte Carlo. 


RAGS TO RICHES 


Onassis has made a number of fortunes 
during a spectacular career that began in the 
1920’s when he landed in Buenos Aires—16 
years old, $60 to his name, and carrying a 
Nansen passport as a stateless person. The 
family—Greek tobacco merchants living in 
Smyrna (now Izmir)—had been ruined by 
the Greek-Turkish war. Onassis rapidly 
went from tobacco importing, to hides and 
grains, to shipping. By the outbreak of the 
Second World War, he was already in tank- 
ers on a successful but small scale. Onassis 
came out of the war worth a reputed $30 
million. 

The secret of his postwar success was his 
shrewd analysis of prospects in the world 
tanker business. First, he believed that, 
contrary to the predictions of most experts, 
world petroleum consumption would in- 
crease at a fast pace. Second, he knew that 
the big oil companies, while expanding their 
capital facilities, were chary of overextending 
themselves by building too many tankers. 
Third, he discovered that supertankers could 
cut costs considerably below prevailing rates 
and still make a profit. Banking on these 
three interlocking factors, Onassis plunged 
into a large-scale program of tanker con- 
struction. He found liberal financing in 
New York, particulerly from one of the big- 
gest banks and one of the largest insurance 
companies. 

LAVISH BOSS 

Onassis prefers to build most of his ships 
in West German yards, man them with large- 
ly German crews, and sail them usually un- 
der the flags of Panama, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, or Liberia. He thus avoids high con- 
struction costs and wage scales, and union 
regulations, but he boasts that he pays his 
seamen well above the going rates. The cap- 
tain of his newest tanker in regular service, 
the 45,000-ton Tinna Onassis, is said to be 
the highest paid merchant seaman in the 
world, with the exception of the commodore 
of the Cunard Line, 

The Onassis Monte Carlo headquarters 
has the unromantic, practical advantage 
of the fact that the tiny principality of 
Monaco levies no income taxes. Onassis’ 
acquisition of the Société des Bains de Mer 
et Cercle des Etrangers, which runs the re- 
sort, is a revealing example of his methods. 
When the former directors of the company 
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refused to rent him office space, he quietly— 
and under four assumed names—began to 
buy up stock until he had a controlling in- 
terest. Now he plans to follow up his in- 
vestment by spending more money to restore 
Monte Carlo to popularity with such touches 
as smooth concrete paving on the pebbly 
beach, air conditioning in the casino, and 
helicopter service from Nice. 


PARTY GIVER 


Onassis conducts personal affairs on an 
equally grand scale. He regularly breaks 
in a new tanker with a series of spectacular 
parties on board. When he first brought 
the Tinna Onassis to Britain, he hired a fleet 
of limousines to transport his guests from 
London to Purfleet, halfway to the mouth 
of the Thames. Once he flew a group of 
New York businessmen to Peru, where a 
helicopter waited to shuttle them out to 
his whaling fleet for 2 weeks’ fishing. 

In December 1946, Onassis married Athina 
Livanos, the pretty dark-haired daughter 
of Stavros Livanos, the doyen of Greek 
shipping magnates. Educated at Rosemary 
Hall in Connecticut and Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes, Mrs. Onassis, now 24, is a naturalized 
United States citizen. Their children, Alex- 
ander, 7, and Christina, 5, also are United 
States citizens. 

Onassis spends much time on his 303-foot 
yacht Christina, converted from a Canadian 
destroyer escort at a cost of $2.5 million. Its 
appointments include a lapis lazuli fireplace, 
and a marble swimming pool with a bottom 
that rises to become a dance floor. For 
sport he skis, plays water polo, or water 
skis behind a seaplane. His choice of friends 
often astounds staid business acquaintances, 
For instance, in Hamburg, while he was hav- 
ing the Al Malik built at the Howaldt ship- 
yard, his closest crony was a Greek piano 
player at the night club Die Insel. 

Although he is now the owner of Monte 
Carlo, Onassis boasts that he has never 
gambled there. In general, his business risks 
are carefully considered. But now Onassis 
is deep in what many of his shipping asso- 
ciateg consider a spectacular gamble. Of his 
1,080,000 tons of tankers, 120,000 is com- 
fortably tied up with United States com- 
panies until 1961. Another 330,000 is cov- 
ered by a deal with Shell Tankers which ex- 
pires in 1956. Few think this will be re- 
newed. And he has an estimated $75 mil- 
lion outstanding in American loans. Thus 
the Saudi Arabian contract may be vital to 
Onassis. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of November 
12, 1954] 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR MELON FoR SHIP DEAL— 
ONASSIS CONTRACT PAYMENTS BARED 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

Aristotle Socrates Onassis, Greek® born 
shipping titan, who negotiated an oil trans- 
port treaty with the King of Saudi Arabia 
early this year, which has drawn world-wide 
protests, is reported to have paid approxi- 
mately $1 million to Government officials 
through an intermediary to help close the 
deal, according to a deposition, sworn to by 
one of the negotiators before the acting 
British consul general on September 27 in 
Nice, France. 

The deposition and exhibits, copies of 
which have come into the possession of 
the Journal of Commerce, claim these sums 
were distributed as follows: 

1. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds ($350,000) to Mohamed Abdullah 
Alireza, now Minister of State, for bringing 
about signing of the contract. 

2. One hundred thousand pounds ($280,- 
000) paid to Alireza but intended for the 
Minister of Finance to exempt Onassis’ 
shipping company from taxes. 

3. Two hundred thousand dollars to be 
distributed to palace officials who were close 
to the King. 
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OTHER DETAILS 


The deposition says that in addition, Ali- 
reza is to get £75,000 ($210,000) after the 
first ship loads her first cargo of ofl under 
the contract, as well as other benefits. 

The statement further declares that the 
payments were made by drafts drawn on a 
Zurich, Switzerland, bank. 

The final transaction was reported closed 
April 7, 1954, 2 days before the treaty was 
signed by the King and made public. 

The oil transport pact, which has been 
protested by the United States, United 
Kingdom and six other leading maritime na- 
tions, gives Mr. Onassis, in exchange for put- 
ting at least 500,000 tons of shipping under 
the Saudi Arabia flag, and other considera- 
tions, priority in the ocean movement of oil 
from the lush Middle East field. 

The contract runs for 30 years and sets 
up an involved formula of existing tonnage 
replacement by Onassis shij 5, which has 
been interpreted to mean that eventually 
Mr. Onassis will handle the bulk of Sgudi 
oil at rates which could be considerably 
above world tanker charter prices. 5 

MAJOR PRODUCER ‘ 

The major concessionnaire and develope 
of the rich field is Arabian American Oil Co. 
(Aramco). This is an American-financed 
producing company which does not engage 
directly in ocean transport of the oil but 
sells to buyers who provide their own ton- 
nage. 

The company has claimed that the Onassis 
deal violates the pact which it holds with 
the nation, negotiated nearly 20 years ago 
with Ibn Saud (deceased), father of the 
present King. 

It was reported earlier this week that 
Mr. Onassis was in communication with the 
King and that a few alterations would be 
made in the contract to calm international 
fears. A spokesman for the shipowner 
added:-“There is no question of revising 
the entire agreement.” 

Other considerations, according to the 
deposition, to be given Alireza personally, 
once Onassis ships start moving the oil, are 
a royalty payment of sixpense per ton of 
oll moved, with a guaranteed minimum of 
£50,000 ($140,000) free and transferable 
sterling a year for duration of the pact, and 
sole agency for Onassis vessels in all Saudi 
Arabia ports at a fixed agency fee of £100 
($280) per vessel. 

The covering letter provides that in case 
of Alireza’s death before expiration of the 
treaty the sums will continue to be paid 
to his heirs. 

At the time news of the treaty became 
known there were rumors that Mr. Onassis 
had posted a bond of $1 million to guarantee 
performance under the pact. 

The deposition declares that Mr. Onassis 
insisted on no penalty clause for nonper- 
formance be incorporated in his agreement. 
He is also reported to have informed the 
Minister of Finance not to inform Aramco of 
the pact until he (Onassis) had an opportu- 
nity to discuss it with the company directly. 
This strategy, it was reported, was based on 
the possibility of getting some: concessions 
from Aramco in return for canceling the pact 
with the King. 

A somewhat similar situation was disclosed 
in Saudi Arabia recently involving the Ger- 
man engineering firm, Govenco. King Saud 
held the company’s 140 employees prisoners 
for 7 weeks. 

All were subsequently released, except four 
who were held as hostages to secure a favor- 
able windup of the company's contract. 

The scandal led to the resignation of Ab- 
dullah Suleiman, who quit office for reasons 
of ¢elicate health. 

It is reported that the disclosure of pay- 
ments to effect the oil transport deal have 
been placed before the Whether he 
will take action and force revision or cancel- 
lation of the contract is now a matter for 
speculation. 
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Address by Averell Harriman Before 
Metropolitan Area Committee of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Prof. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, has brought 
to my special attention an excellent 
speech delivered on Sunday, September 
19, by the Governor-elect of New York, 
Mr. Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman delivered this speech 
before the metropolitan area committee 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
which was presided over by Mr. Stephen 
J. Jarema, the present executive secre- 
tary of this outstanding organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Harriman’s speech, together with a de- 
claration which was unanimously 
adopted by the 3,000 individuals assem- 
bled at this meeting, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY AVERELL HARRIMAN BEFORE THE 

METROPOLITAN AREA COMMITTEE OF THE 

UKRANIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, MANHAT- 

TAN CENTER, NEw YoOrK, N. Y., SEPTEM- 

BER 19, 1954 

I am happy to be with you today at this 
meeting of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee. It is appropriate that your gather- 
ing is being held on Citizenship Day, when 
all of us—from whatever lands our fathers 
and grandfathers came—are pausing to give 
thought to our obligation as American citi- 
zens. Our greatest obligation, I believe, is 
to dedicate ourselves to the defense of free- 
dom—with.the determination to preserve 
freedom for ourselves and for all free men, 
and to help in the struggle to achieve free- 
dom for the peoples who are now enslaved. 

To me, freedom is the -very essence of 
America. Everything that has gone into the 
building of our great Nation has contributed 
toward making the word “American” synony- 
mous with freedom. Not just freedom from 
@ foreign yoke, but freedom from tyrannical 
forces within. And not just freedom for 
those who live upon these shores, but free- 
dom for all men. For it took all kinds of 
men to plant and bring to fruition the seed 
of freedom on American soil—the pilgrims 
who escaped religious persecution, the colo- 
nists who fought against economic and po- 
litical injustice, and the countless millions 
from the Old World who poured into this 
new land seeking relief from oppression in 
many forms. 

IT am deeply sensitive to the sacrifices that 
immigrant groups like the Ukranians have 
made in establishing themselves in America. 
It is a land of opportunity, and we wish to 
keep itso. I am happy to see the great con- 
tribution made by these immigrants, and 
the increasingly important positions their 
children are taking in all walks of American 
life. And today it will take’all kinds—men 
of all national origins and religious beliefs, 
of all races and creeds—to keep America free 
and to expand the frontiers of freedom over 
the globe. 


This dominant tendency that runs 
history—the 
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of mankind in general. Since earliest tim 
man has struggled.to free himself from.) 
forms of tyranny, and his struggle has -», Leg 
no geographical or political boundaries n° 
cause there is this intimate connection 
tween freedom in America and freeq m in 
the world. Americans have always fe) , 
special kinship for peoples whose wi!) < 
be free and independent is unbroken ‘one 
have always extended a hand to hel; them 
I am mindful, as I say these words, tha: ¢... 
other peoples have fought as lone an; 
stubbornly for freedom as the Ukra; 
people. 

Indeed, the entire history of the Ukrainj. 
people—even as the history of the American 
people—is one long story of¢the strugele to 
be free. It is a struggle that goes back 
further than America’s, to the beginning of 
the Middle Ages, when first the Russians anj 
then the Mongols invaded Ukrainian terri. 
tory and imposed their rule upon the Ukrain. 
ian people. 

This year, 1954, marks:the 300th anniver- 
sary of an historic event that we can wel] 
study now, because it set a pattern for 
much that has happened in our own time, 

In 1654—300 years ago—the Ukrainian na. 
tion, sorely pressed for military assistance, 
turned for help to the Tsar of Moscow, who 
seems to have had much in common with the 
men whd now rule in the Kremlin. A treaty 
was entered into at Pereyaslav for a military 
alliance. As the Ukrainians understood it, 
the treaty provided only for a military alli. 
ance against a common enemy, and contained 
no threat to the independence or sovereignty 
of the Ukraine. 

~ The real intention of Moscow, however, 
was of an opposite nature. There the treaty 
was interpreted as an act of submission, 
rather than as an alliance among equals, 
Russian garrisons, which were permitted in 
the Ukraine under the guise of military allies, 
became the instruments and focal points for 
enforcing upon the people the protection 
of the “big brother’ in Moscow. 

The guaranty of sovereignty of the 
Ukraine in respect to religious beliefs and 
national freedom and independence were vio- 
lated by Moscow in the execution of Ukrain- 
jan leaders, the arrest and execution of 
scholars, the liquidation of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and the ultimate assimi- 
lation of the Ukraine as a part of Great 
Russia. 

Many other independent nations, in east- 
ern Europe and in Asia, have since disap- 
peared into the embrace of the “big brother,” 
under strikingly similar circumstances. 

In 1917 and 1918 a free and independent 
Ukraine was reestablished, but regrettably its 
life was short indeed. The Ukraine once 
again, and again by the sword, became a part 
of the Russian empire—a new empire based 
on Godless communism, and ruled by the 
materialistic concept that the state is all and 
the individual is nothing. 

Just as in 1654, the nations where the 
Kremlin's military power was established 
after World War II were relentlessly gathered 
under the Kremlin’s protection—among 
them Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 

Today these oppresseg people behind the 
Iron Curtain are denied the right to wor- 
ship God in their own way, and are deprived 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and the enjoyment of human rights. 

In the Ukraine dive 42 million people, 91 
percent of them non-Russian. They repre- 
sent 20 percent of the total population of 
the U. S. S. R. and are the largest non-Rus- 
sian nation within the Soviet Union. A great 
many of these 42 million Ukrainians speak 
their own language in everyday affairs—a 
language that has been molded by such great 

national poets as Taras Shevchenko. 

‘There is also in the Ukraine a fine litera- 
ture, art, and music. I well remember the 
beautiful songs of the Ukraine which I heard 
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while I was the United States Ambassador 
to Moscow I went to Poltava when we estab- 
izhed American Air Force bases for use in 
the shuttle bombing of Germany. The 
jkrainian people became so friendly with 
our Air Forces that the iron hand of the 
MKVD clamped down and sought to prevent 
is natural friendship. 

I must confess my concern over recent 
events. When I returned from Moscow in 
1945, I warned of the dangers we would face 
from Kremlin aggression and subversion. 
But since then our Nation has taken bold 
jnitiative in building situations of strength 
to meet that danger. 


th 


With our aid, Greece suppressed the Com- 
munist revolt. Turkey was assisted against 
the threat of armed-aggression. Increased 
strength and confidence grew from the oper- 


ation of the Marshall plan, the Berlin air- 
lift, the North Atlantic Alliance, and the 
unified NATO buildup in Europe. Our posi- 
tion was further strengthened by the Pa- 
cific pacts, and by our stopping and throw- 
ing back Communist aggression in Korea, 
with the support of the United Nations. The 
point 4 program gave new hope for life and 
freedom to the people of underdeveloped 
areas of the world plagued by hunger and 
misery. 

Two years ago the free nations were be- 
coming more and more united in spirit, pur- 
pose, and action. Morale in the west was 
high. Confidence in our leadership was 
growing. 

The Kremlin was showing concern, which 
was accentuated by Stalin’s death. There 
were growing difficulties behind the Iron 
Curtain, as we vividly saw in the uprisings 
in East Germany. 

Unhappily, we now see that much of the 
unity and strength of purpose that-had been 
built up so painstakingly has slipped away. 
We have lost ground in the past 2 years. 

It is a sobering truth, but one that we 
cannot avoid, that the foundation of free 
world security—unity of spirit, purpose, and 
action with our allies—no longer seems as 
firm and unshakeable as it did two short 
years ago. Yet the maintenance of that unity 
is the most crucial task of our foreign policy. 

It is not my purpose today to try to appor- 
tion the blame. The policies of our own 
State Department and other high officials 
have been confusing and uncertain. In too 
many cases bold statements have been fol- 
lowed by weak retreats. We have held rigidly 
to publicly announced policies long after it 
became apparent that flexibility was required 
to reach adequate solutions with our allies. 
The way in which our highest officials talked 
about a military new look and massive re- 
taliation frightened our friends, but not our 
enemies. Furthermere, some of the brash 
words that were spoken gave Soviet propa- 
ganda the opportunity which it has skillfully 
exploited—to picture us falsely as hydrogen- 
bomb warmongers. 

We cannot any longer afford a foreign 
policy that is based on wishful thinking and 
conducted with advertising slogans. We 
must be done with boast, bluster, and bluff— 
with diplomacy by press conferences. 

I welcomed President Eisenhower’s recent 
statement when he said: “To follow the path 
of isolation would surrender most of the 
free world to Communist despotism and ulti- 
mately forfeit our own security. Deliber- 
ately to choose the road to war would sud- 
denly place in jeopardy the civilization which 
we are determined to preserve.” : 

We all certainly agree in the President’s) 
further statement that we need genuine bi- 
partisanship in our foreign affairs. We can 
hope that he will take steps to this end 
similar to the course that President Truman 
followed when he worked so closely with the 
late Republican Senator Vandenberg, with 
consultation in advance. Thereby Senator 
Vandenberg and his Republican colleagues 
helped to formulate our programs and we 
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then had what Vandenberg liked to call an 
“un-partisan foreign policy.” 

Behind that. approach to foreign policy 
we can weld the unity in this country that 
is essential to our safety. We can unite 
without partisanship on realistic policies 
based on the recognition that security for 
the United States lies in our own strength 
and in the strength and unity of our friends 
and allies. is 

I repeat what I have said many times be- 
fore, that I have neyer thought that another 
world war is inevitable. International affairs 
are now conducted in the new and awful 
frame of hydrogen bombs. “Given the inev- 
itability of retaliation, there can clearly be 
no winners, and the men in the Kremlin are 
coldly calculating men, not madmen. In my 
opinion, the threat of mutually destructive 
nuclear warfare injects a degree—and it is 
cold comfort—a minor degree of stability 
into_the situation, providing, of course, we 
continue to build our nuclear power and de- 
velop continuously the means of delivery and 
maintain necessary world-wide bases. Our 
enemies know strength when they see it. 

And so I believe that we can avoid the dis- 
asters of another world war and at the same 
time advance the cause of freedom. If we 
have the wisdom and leadership to use prop- 
erly our great power and moral force, I am 
convinced that with growing strength and 
unity of the free nations, pressures—which 
we know already exist—will increase behind 
the Iron Curtain. It will be increasingly 
difficult for the Kremlin to keep’ the people 
within the Russian Empire and the people of 
the satellite nations in subjugation. We 
must, for our part, be alert to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to undermine the 
Kremlin and strengthen the forces of 
freedom. 

I believe that the clear guide for American 
policy was laid down a generation ago by a 
great American President, whose name is 
revered by*peoples the world over, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Let me remind you of his words: “We be- 
lieve these fundamental things: 

“First, that every people have a right to 
choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live; second, that the small states of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same respect 
for their sovereignty and for their territorial 
integrity that great and powerful nations ex- 
pect and insist upon.” 

Woodrow Wilson also conceived the League 
of Nations, but unfortunately the United 
States did not live up to his sound ideal- 
ism. If we had, and if we had actively par- 
ticipated in the League of Nations, World 
War II might well never ,have occurred, 

The United States is still called to give 
leadership in the world for the cause of free- 
dom, and the challenge is even greater in 
1954 than it was a generation ago in Wilson’s 
day. 

To meet that challenge of leadership of the 
great alliance of free men will require wis- 
dom, courage, adherence to moral princi- 
ples, sensitivity to the psychology and as- 
pirations of others, flexibility and the will- 
ingness to compose differences. 

These are high qualities, but they are not 
too high for us Americans to achieve—-we 
who have brought together in one land the 
traditions of religious faith, courage, and 
love of freedom from every part of the globe. 

With that heritage, with God’s help, we 
will come through these troubled times into 
a better day for all mankind, 


DECLARATION OF UKRAINIAN AMERICANS IN NEW 
York Crry AND ENVIRONS ON THE PEREYA- 
SLAY TREATY AND THE 300-YEAR STRUGGLE 
OF THE UKRAINIAN PEOPLE AGAINST Moscow 
IMPERIALISM AND THE ENSLAVEMENT OF 
UKRAINE 
Red Moscow continuing the imperialistic 

aggrandizing policies of the czars in the 

seizure of other lands and the enslavement 
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and exploitation of other peoples has called 
for a large-scale celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the Pereyaslav Treaty. It has 
used this occasion as a propaganda weapon 
by presenting the treaty in a false light, 
maintaining that 300 years ago the Ukrain- 
ian people cemented an indissolvable tie 
with Russia and forever united with the 
Muscovite people in a single Russian state. 
The treaty, according to the Kremlin, sym- 
bolizes the eternal friendship of the two 
slavic peoples and is of great importance 
to the Ukrainians, who, supposedly, through 
the help of the Muscovites, avoided national 
catastrophe, realized enormous accomplish- 
ments during the czarist era, and are now 
reaching their highest development in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Ukrainian people, enslaved but inde- 
S#@uctable, are not able to express what they 
know to be historical truth while they re- 
main under the Bolshevik yoke. Therefore, 
we Ukrainian Americans, some having come 
to the free land of George Washington many 
decades ago, others having been born in this 
country of Ukrainian parents, and still others 
having arrived here only recenily, before the 
Almighty Creator who cfeated all peoples 
and gave them the right to live free lives 
in their own lands, and before the entire 
freedom-loving world hereby declare: 

1. It is not true that the Ukrainian people 
united with the Muscovite people in one 
Russian state through the Pereyaslav Treaty, 
and in so doing forefeited their independ- 
ence and statehood, because (a) the Pereya- 
slav Treaty was nothing more than a mili- 
tary defense pact concluded between the 
independent Ukrainian nation and the Mos- 
cow czar as equals, which was to provide 
for reciprocal military aid. The Moscow 
Czar specifically obliged himself, in return 
for a large monetary compensation to aid 
Ukraine in its war with its western enemy, 
Poland, with which the Ukrainians had been 
fighting for many years to liberate western 
Ukrainian territories; (b) the Pereyaslav 
Treaty in no way ‘affected the sovereignty 
of the Ukrainian state, and least of all pro- 
vided for its liquidation. The Ukrainian 
people after the conclusion of the treaty re- 
mained the sovereign people they had been. 
Ukraine, after the treaty, remained separate 
from Russia and continued to be a free and 
independent nation with its own ruler—a 
Hetman—its own government, courts, army, 
financial system, and its own foreign policy, 
and finally its own separate religious and 
cultural life. Ukraine and Muscovy con- 
tinued to abide within their own national 
borders. 

2. The truth is that Moscow did not honor 
the Pereyaslav Treaty. Through deception 
and force she broke the treaty to the detri- 
ment of the Ukrainian people and brought 
them under enslavement. 

Moscow falsified the official and authentic 
text of the treaty. Contrary to this pact, 
Moscow proceeded to bring about the incor- 
poration of Ukraine into Russia, and to make 
it an ordinary province of the Russian state. 
In accordance with the points of the treaty, 
the Muscovite army moved into Ukraine 
ostensibly to help the Ukranians gain key 
positions in the war with Poland. In open 
contradistinction to the pact Moscow in 1656 
made an agreement with Poland in Vilna, in 
1667 in Anrusov, and in 1668 made final the 
so-called “eternal peace.” Finally after a 
series of other breaches in the 17th century, 
the 18th century saw Czarina Catherine II in 
1764 negating the final agreement of 1654. 
She forced the Hetman of Ukraine, Kyrillo 
Rozumovsky to resign from the hetmancy, 
and brought about the final incorporation 
of Ukraine into Russia. 

3. It is also true that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple never agreed and will never agree to any 
kind of common life with the Muscovites in 
the framework of a single state, regardless of 
whether this would be a czarist state, the 
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present Soviet Union, or an imperialistic Rus- 
sia set up according to the plans of the im- 
perialists of Muscovy or the Muscovite emi- 
gration, because such a union with a so- 
called older Muscovite brother is nothing 
more, as the ages have witnessed, than an ex- 
ploitation of Ukraine by Moscow which will 
compel the Ukrainians to live in their own 
rich land like beggars and paupers. Such a 
union would mean complete suppression of 
Ukraine with all its material and cultural 
treasures, It would mean only prisons, 
hangmen, deportations, executions, murders, 
and mass extermination of the Ukrainian 
people. 

The 300th anniversary of the Pereyaslav 
Treaty is also the 300th anniversary_of the 
unceasing opposition and struggle of the 
Ukrainian people against Moscow. Several 
years after the conclusion of the treaty ed 
conflict sprang up between Ukraine and Mos- 
cow. The 17th and 18th centuries were the 
scene of constant armed opposition to Mos- 
cow and its attempts to enslave Ukraine. 
After the struggles of Hetman Ivan Vyhovsky, 
successor to the great hetman, Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky who defeated the Muscovite 
army in 1659, after the military offensive in 
the time of Peter Doroshenko tn which Mus- 
covite garrisons were ruined in 1666, and 
after the Ukrainian-Muscovite war during 
the rule of Hetman Ivan Mazeppa, the strug- 
gle with Moscow continued in armed or cther 
forms until the moment when, after World 
War I, Ukraine renewed its independence 
and statehood. And when once again after 
long attempts during 1917-20 Moscow was 
able to destroy -the reborn Ukrainian state 
and to incorporate Ukraine into the Soviet 
Union, the struggle was resumed. And it 
will not. cease. Today, the Ukrainian peo- 
ple carry on open warfare with Muscovite 
Bolshevik tyranny—the enemy of all man- 
kind. It carries on its opposition under the 
leadership of the famous, heroic Ukranian 
Insurgent Army. 

Just as once White Moscow was not able 
to break the spirit of the Ukrainian people, 
so today, Red Moscow will not succeed. The 
Ukrainian people will continue their strug- 
gle against Moscow until their will is real- 
ized in a free community of nations, in a 
united, free, and independent Ukrainian na- 
tion from the Carpathians to the Caucasus. 

So help us God. 





The Room for Prayer and Meditation in 
the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
the 82d and 83d Congresses I associated 
myself with the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
Representative from the State of Arkan- 
sas, in introducing and pressing for pas- 
sage the bill creating a room for prayer 
and meditation in the Capitol for the 
exclusive use of Members of the House 
and the Senate. 

Representative Hays did an outstand- 
ing job in securing the passage of the 
bill in the House, and assisted materially 
ee 


I ‘ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an excellent article, published in 
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the Arkansas Democrat of November 7, 
setting forth the purposes and the rea- 
sons behind the creation of the room of 
prayer and meditation in our Capitol. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHURCH AND STATE: SEPARATE BUT RELATED 
(By Margaret Frick) 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized and 
directed to make available a room with fa- 
cilities for prayer and meditation for the 
use of Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Architect shall 
maintain the prayer room for individual use 
rather than assemblies and he shall provide 
appropriate symbols of religious unity and 
freedom of worship.”—House Concurrent 
Resolution 60. 

This resolution, setting aside a place for 
moments of personal prayer by Members of 
Congress, grew from a thoughtful question 
addressed by & man to his friend as they 
left a meeting where the relationship of 
religion to the processes of government had 
been discussed. 

“Don’t you think it would be a good thing 
for us to have a place at the Capitol where 
we might meditate and pray, where the mood 
of prayer could be encouraged?” This was 
the question Senator A. S. Mire Mon- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, put to Rep- 
resentative Brooks Hays, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas. That was January 18, 1952. 

“The next day,” Mr. Hays related to fel- 
low Members of the House in a July 17, 1953, 
session, “these short, simple resolutions (one 
in the House and another in the Senate) 
were introduced.” The proposed legislation 
died on the calendar, however, and under the 
law had to be reintroduced at the beginning 
of the 83d Congress and called’ up later for 
action. 

The bill, or more properly, House Con- 
current Resolution 60, was sent through ap- 
propriate committees into both Houses. 
The Senate unanimously approved it May 
4, 1954, but it was August before the final 
approval was received in the House. Mean- 
while, supporters were not idle. Proper chan- 
nels were followed to assure its financial sup- 
port from contingent funds of Congress’ cur- 
rent appropriations. In addition, a special 
committee was named by House Speaker 
JOSEPH W. MarTIN, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts. It went into action securing space 
for the project and resolving the fears of 
the room's privacy being invaded by the pub- 
lic and the press, and of offending some 
faiths by using symbols. As if to prove the 
nonpartisan objectives embodied in the 
Members’ project, Speaker Martin, in nam- 
ing Mr. Hays chairman-of the special com- 
mittee, commented that Mr. Hays was the 
only Democratic chairman of a Republican 
commitee. (It is customary for the chair- 
manship of any congressional committee to 
go to a ranking member of 4he party in 
power.) 

The committee ts composed of Mrs. KaTu- 
ARINE ST. GEORGE, Republican, of New York; 
Kar. M. LECompte, Republican, of Iowa, and 
Mr. Hays. 

In reintroducing the measure last year, 
Mr. LeCompre stressed its value in these 
words: “Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very 
important action. This is an historic mo- 
ment * *. * I believe that the people of 
America want every Member of this House 
to approach his duties in a serious frame of 

mind and have the opportunity * * * for 
silent mediation.” 

Fellow Congressmen must have agreed 
with the Iowa Representative, for the project 
went forward. In fact, its dedication is to be 
@ part of the opening-day ceremonies when 
the 84th Congress convenes. Mr. Hays said 
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short ceremonies were being planne 
with the chaplains and congressiona) 
Some of the progress in develo; 


d now 
Officers, 


project was described in August by M: Hist 
for his colleagues. “The Congress of the 
United States had never done anything like 


this before,” he began. 

“But I want to confess to my co leagues 
that after it was done I was amazed at th. 
complex problems that arose in co: * 


inecti 
with the establishment of the room for on 
personal use. I found on examination that 
it involved a keener understanding of oy; 
pattern of government and the relation of re. 


ligion to politics. The two are indeed re. 
lated.” ~° 

The Arkansan thet told of a British states. 
man who was to address an audience hi 
told to speak of anything except poli: 
religion. The Britisher later 1 
“Finding that I was not permitted to spear 
on the two subjects of most importance 
mankind, I promptly left the meeting.” 

“I believe people might be surprised,” cop. 
tinued Mr. Hays, “at the number of times 
men in these seats have prayed silently for 
themselves. I know that I have been ip. 
spired on occasions by an intimate opening 
of the mind of a colleague in reverently in- 
sisting that prayer is needed. 

“At first, one member expressed reluctance 
about the room, ‘We are taught in personal 
petitions,’ he said, ‘to seek ya secret place.’ 
If that were taken literally, here would be 
no prayer in formal church services. It 
should not be taken literally, but, in effect, 
it (the prayer room) is a secret place. Pri- 
vacy wiil be afforded. It is not a prominent 
room, 

“This resolution does not authorize the use 
of the chapel for religious assemblies. It is 
exclusively for individual prayer and medi- 
tation,” the Congressman stated, adding: 
“And I certainly would not assume that all 
the praying we do will be done in the prayer 
room of the Capitol any more than al! our 
eating would be done in the Capitol Building. 

“Still; just as we make provision for food, 
we should provide a place of retreat as an 
encouragement to prayer, particularly in this 
period in which it is sorely needed. 

“I would have preferred, Mr. Speaker, that 
the sponsorship might have been anonymous, 
that the approval of a prayer room might 
come as a spontaneous action of the House. 
I am not an expert on prayer, and there are 
scores of Members who are just as inter- 
ested in this proposal as I have been. * * * 
Many other Members have maintained a con- 
stant interest in it.” 


In still another discussion of the project 
before fellow Members, Mr. Hays told of his 
personal need for such a retreat. “I expect 
to use this room to pray for forgiveness when 
I trritate my colleagues, and I know there are 
occasions when I do.” 

Shortly after the announcement that room 
P-65, on the same floor level as the House 
and Senate Chambers, had been made avail- 
able, a description of the furnishing was 
given. 

The central feature of the small room will 
be a stained-glass window in subdued colors. 
It will be a gift from California’s 21st dis- 
trict. According to the Republican Repre- 
sentative there, Epcar W. HIEstTawp, the 
skilled workmen who are preparing t'e win- 
dow in off-duty hours asked permission to 
donate their labor. 

The window will contain the only sym- 
bolism of the room, other than the Nation's 
flag and a large Bible, which will represent 
this country’s freedom of worship. There 
are to be three scenes in the window. The 








top one will depict a candle, symbolizing 
light; the center scene will have a scroll, rep- 
resenting the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
lower panel will picture an open book, sym- 
bolizing the book of the law. 
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pefore the window will be a table, holding 
ne Bible and @ vase of flowers. In front of 
ne table Will be an ecclesiastical kneeling 
a Chairs are to be grouped facing the 
stained-g1ass window, with extra chairs 
jining the wall. 
a screen at the entranceway will serve to 
eliminate distractions of coming and going 
in the corridor for the members in medita- 


tion. The room, measuring about 300 square 
‘ect, is to be decorated simply in subdued 
plues and grays. 

The space, formerly used as the Republican 
whip room and more recently assigned to 
the Speaker of the House, is located about 
50 feet west of the Capitol’s rotunda on the 

rincipal floor of the center building. 

Widely known for his active interest in the 
Baptist Church, Mr. Hays takes pride in 
keeping church activities outside the politi- 

} realm. 
onot that I lack conviction,” he hastened 
toadd. “We are just as interested in what 
the prophet says to the politician as we 
are in what the politician says to the 
prophet. But for centuries, beginning with 
Nathan’s pointing his finger of condemna- 
tion at King David, the right of moralists 
to question their rulers has been safeguarded 
py society. * * * I fear there is some super- 
ficiality in our utterances about the highly 
complex, but highly important, problem of 
faith in its political experiences.” 

The Congressman has taught the Brooks 
Hays Bible class at the Second Baptist 
Church in Little Rock for the past 30 years, 
whenever he was in Little Rock. A nationally 
known Christian leader, Mr. Hays appeared 
this summer on a television network show 
from New York that was sandwiched among 
speaking engagements in several major east- 
ern cities before industrial and religious or- 
ganizations. ; 

Mr. Hays, Arkansas, Fifth District Repre- 
sentative, likes to tell of the adventures of 
his maternal grandfather who served sparsely 
settled Paris and Logan Counties as a com- 
bination country doctor and ordained min- 
ister. 

“He would take care of their bodies on 
weekdays and leok after their souls on Sun- 
days,” said the proud grandson. 

One of 38 House Members with 6 consecu- 
tive terms in office, Mr. Hays began his con- 
gressional career January 3, 1943, after win- 
ning the November 3, 1942, election. 

In discussing the resolution, Mr. Hays 
said: “We are devoted to the American coc- 
trine of separation of church and state, what- 
ever our religious affiliation. And this dis- 
tinctive doctrine does not conflict with the 
idea that politics and religion may be com- 
bined in the life of &@ man or woman, for 
if we are lacking in spiritual resources we 
will not do our work well.” 

He revealed that he regarded religion as a 
personal matter “and I never discuss it with- 
out the fear of intrusion.” However, he ex- 
plained that the founders of the Govern- 
ment recognized the fact that “our govern- 
mental foundations are essentially spiritual.” 

The author of Resolution 60 stated that 
there was ample precedent for his proposal. 
“In the early days of the Republic, services 
were held in the Capitol Building because 
churches were not available. In the early 
part of our history there was little fear that 
constitutional principles would be violated 
in the recognition of religion.” 

He explained that in the Constitutional 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin, in the midst 
of a difficult debate, had stood when feelings 
were ruffied and had suggested that the dele- 
gates pray. 

The Arkansan then quoted Franklin’s 
words: “I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. * * * And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without His notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without 
His aid?” 
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A Democratic Representative from New 
York, ABRAHAM J. MULTeR, called the prayer 
room “one of the finest things that this Con- 
gress has done.” He continued: “The results 
* * * will be a lasting monument, not only 
to this Congress but to this Government, 
* * * which has ever been in the forefront 
of the fight for human liberties.” 

Representative RicHarp H. Porr, Repub- 
lican, of Virginia, said: “The sanctuary 
* * * will not be * * * a large assembly 
hall through which demagogs and hypocrits 
can parade their religion; rather, it will be 
@ small, simple, sanctified retreat * * * to 
which the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, in the discharge of their sometimes awe- 
some and bewildering responsibilities, may 
repair for meditation and prayer.” 

Representative Eucene J. McCartuy, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota, pointed out that this 
is not the first time Congress has given em- 
phasis to the importance of religion, and he 
mentioned several daily reminders of “things 
of the spirit.” ~ Every session of both the 
House and Senate is opened with a prayer. 
The motto on the coins of the United States 
is a public affirmation of religious truth, 

“Religion and morality have long been 
recognized as good and necessary in them- 
selves,” Mr. McCartHy stated, “but also as 
essential to the working of a democratic 
political system.” ; i 

Government’s “special and open concern” 
in its citizens’ religious life is demonstrated 
in several manners. Religious publications 
are given special consideration under postal- 
rate laws and regulations. Chaplains and 
chapels are provided for men and women in 
the armed services. 

He summed up the attitude of Congress- 
men with his hope that the prayer room 
“will serve not only to symbolize the diversity 
within unity that characterizes the United 
States but that it will serve also as an.instru- 
ment for the advancement of understanding, 
of tol*rance, and of truth.” 





Policies of the Secretary of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


* OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
Minneapolis Star of Monday, November 
15, there appeared a letter to the editor 
written by Mr. H. D. Smalley, of Per- 
ham, Minn., which I believe to be of great 
interest, and for that reason I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of November 
15, 1954] 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
BENSON’S POLICIES LOST NINTH DISTRICT FOR GOP 

(EprTor’s NoTte.—The writer of the follow- 
ing letter is editor and publisher of the 
Perham (Minn.) Enterprise-Bulletin.) 

To Tue Eprror: I have just read, with con- 
siderable disturbance, the articlé. (November 
8) by Roscoe Drummond entitled “The Real 
Winner: Ezra Benson.” I have in the past 
accepted Drummond’s pronouncements as 
studied and reasonable explanations of the 
fact, probably because he is a topnotcher, 
and I had no firsthand information to con- 
tradict what he said. 

Now I discover that he is not fully in 
possession of the facts, or someone really 
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sold him a bill of goods. (The Republicans 
lost only one Congressman—ironically, one 
of the Republicans who voted against the 
Benson policies, Representative Harotp C. 
Hacen, of Minnesota.) 

If Drummond will take a look at the voting 
he will discover that Harotp HaGEn ran well 
ahead of the Republican ticket in the Ninth 
Congressional District, despite a tremendous 
door-to-door campaign by Mrs. Knutson. 
HaGEN blamed his defeat and Mrs. Coya 
Knutson claimed her yictory on the basis of 
Ezra Benson's policies. 

I believe both are right. The ninth dis- 
trict farmers, who depend to a large degree 
on the price of eggs and poultry for their 
margin of profit, were scuttled by the Benson 
policy of supporting feed grains and refusing 
to support the price of products produced by 
farmers who fed the feed. These farmers 
voted Democratic. 

In Iowa, corn loans held up farm income, 
which with good pork prices led to a Repub- 
lican victory. In Kansas, the wheat price 
made for a Republican victory in a normally 
Republican State. They voted for what they 
had now. So did the ninth district. 

What I am afraid of is, with your news- ; 
paper and Roscoe Drummond “whistling past ~ 
the graveyard,” that by 1956 at least Iowans 
will have realized and Kansans will begin to 
see that they are next—and go the way of 
the Ninth District. 


I am disturbed because I am what many 
would call a hidebound Republican who has 
served as precinct chairman and as a mem- 
ber of she Otter Tail County committee, 

I see both some good sense and lack of 
humanity in Benson's program. I seé noth- 
ing to be gained by beclouding the obvious 
and glossing over the lesson of the ninth 
district as did Drummond. 

When the farmers in this county—half of 
whose income is from poultry and eggs, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture—pay 36 cents for a day-old chick, 
feed it all spring, summer, and part of the 
fall, and have to sell that pullet for 22 cents 
to 25 cents for the whole bird, they are not 
going to vote for Ezra Taft Benson. They 
didn’t, and the only reason that Hacen came 
pretty close to winning was that he wasn’t 
for Benson. 

I am no full parity boy by any stretch of 
the imagination. I admit I do not know all 
the answers, although I do have a farm 
program of my own. All I am telling you is 
that if you think that Benson didn't lose the 
Ninth District for the Republicans, you and 
Drummond are both nuts. 

H. D. Smauwey, Jr. 

PERHAM, MINN. 


PET 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Govern-nent (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 








Addresses by Earl Warren, Chief Justice 
of the United States, and William C. 
Walsh, Former Attorney General of 
Maryland, at Dedication of New Monu- 
ment to Former Chief Justice Taney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1954, Maryland honored one of 
its most distinguished and illustrious 
sons, Roger Brooke Taney. The Honor- 
able Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, spoke at the dedication of 
a new monument to the former Chief 
Justice Taney, and the Honorable Wil- 
liam C. Walsh, former attorney general 
of Maryland, delivered the introduction. 
The ceremonies were sponsored by the 
Chief Justice Taney General Assembly, 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, of 
Cumberland, and were held at the grave 
of the late Chief Justice in Frederick. 

Participating in the ceremonies were 
Father John U. Lyness, faithful friar, 
Taney Assembly; Sir Knight J. Donald 
Murray, faithful navigator, Taney ‘As- 
sembly; Sir Knight Charles B. Humel- 
sine, master fourth degree, Maryland 
District; Sir Knight John P. Bauern- 
schub, State deputy of the Knights of 
Columbus, Maryland; Sir Knight Wil- 
liam J. Mulligan, supreme master fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, Hartford, 
Conn.; Hon. Morris A. Soper, judge, 
United States Court of Appeals; Hon. 
Theodore Fi. McKeldin, Governor of 
Maryland; Hon, Frederick W. Brurile, 
chief judge, Maryland Court of Appeals; 
Hon. John A. Derr, mayor of Frederick; 
and the Honorable Sir Knight Herbert 
R. O’Connor, former United States 
Senator. 

At the cemetery Father James M. 
Hogan, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
blessed the new monument; and wreaths 
were placed by Sir Knight J. Donald 
Murray, faithful navigator, representing 
the Chief Justice Taney Assembly, and 
Governor McKeldin. ‘ 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the addresses by the Hon- 
orable William C. Walsh, and the Hon- 
orable Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States. . 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM C. WALSH 

Reverend fathers, distinguished guests, 
members of the fourth degree Knights of 
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Colunrbus, ladies and gentlemen, 90 years 
ago, the mortal remains of Roger Brooke 
Taney, fifth Chief Justice of the United 
States, were laid to rest beside his mother 
in this cemetery where we stand today. In 
1914, just half a century later, an assembly 
of the fourth degree Knights of Columbus 
was organized in Cumberland, Md., and took 
the name of Chief Justice Taney General 
Assembly in memory of that great Chief 
Justice. 


Several years ago, Mr. Frank A. Wolfhope, 
of Cumberland, a former faithful navigator 
of the assembly, and one of the outstanding 
Knights of Columbus in Maryland, learned 
that the Taney lot needed care. He called 
this matter to the attention of the assembly, 
a committee with former Faithful Navigator 
Arthur FP. Young, of Cumberland, as chair- 
man, was appointed, and, after consultation 
with the Frederick Knights of Columbus, the 
Cumberland assembly just a year ago had 
the present curbing placed around the lot 
and planted new shrubbery. 

_It was also decided to erect a new monu- 
ment on the grave, and under the leadership 
of Sir Knight Arthur F. Young and his com- 
mittee, and with the aid of the present Faith- 
ful Navigator J. Donald Murray, and the 
fourth-degree Knights of Columbus through- 
out Maryland, Chief Justice Taney General 
Assembly of Cumberland provided the monu- 
ment which is now to be dedicated. 

As Knights of Columbus, as Marylanders, 
and as American citizens, we deem it a great 
honor that this dedication is to be made 
by the present Chief Justice of the United 
States. In a way, the event symbolizes the 
history of our country. Chief Justice Taney 
was born on a tobacco farm in Calvert Coun- 
ty, Md., shortiy after the start of the Revo- 
lution, when America consisted of 13 colonies 
strung along the Atlantic seaboard. One 
hundred and seventy-seven years later, the 
present Chief Justice of our Nation of 48 
States, a son of the great State of Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific coast, is here to com- 
memorate the achievements of his illustrious 
predecessor. The entire growth and develop- 
ment of the United States since the War for 
Independence lies between the two events, 
and the coming here of one Chief Justica 
from the Far West to pay honor to a de- 
parted Chief Justice of different political 
faith from the East is evidence of America’s 
basic unity, and a happy omen of her con- 
tinued strength and progress. 

We are delighted to have the Chief Jus- 
tice with us, and it is a great personal pleas- 
ure and privilege for me to present to you 
Hon. Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States. @ 


ADDRESS OF EARL WARREN, CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THe UNITED STATES 


Through your gracious invitation, it has 
become my privilege to join you in this pil- 
grimage to historic Frederick. This com- 
munity has a secure place in American an- 
nals. It was here that Francis Scott Key 
spent his youth and early manhood. It was 
here that Barbara Fritchie—immortalized by 
Whittier’s poem—dramatized her devotion 
to the cause of national unity. And, above 
all, it was here that Roger Brooke Taney—son 
of a Calvert County tobacco planter—laid 
the foundation of one of the most distin- 
guished careers in the Nation’s history. 


His life began a year after the Declaration 
of Independence; his life ended a few months 
before Appromattox. During that span of 
87 years, this Nation was founded; a Con- 
stitution was established and its central doc- 
trines were expounded; 13 colonies grew to a 
Union of 36 States, and that Union was 
nearly torn asunder. In 1796, at the age of 
19, Tanney began his study of law in the 
office of Judge Jeremiah T. Chase in An- 
napolis. Three years later he was admitted 
to the bar and was elected to the Maryland 
Legislature from Calvert County. In 1801— 
the year that John Marshall assumed his 
duties as Chief Justice—Taney comfhenced 
the practice of law here in Frederick. He 
came at the urging of Francis Scott Key, 
a@ dear friend and fellow attorney, and later 
married Key’s sister Anne. Success in the 
law came to him quickly, and he was soon 
recognized as a leader of the Maryland bar. 
For 22 years, here in Frederick, he pursued 
the law diligentiy and set the stage for his 
future greatness. 

While Marshall was expounding the Con- 
stitution through his enduring decisions, 
Taney appeared before the bar expounding 
his legal philosophy and his vision for the 
Union. It was here that he attained his ma- 
turity and stature in the law, and when he 
moved to Baltimore in 1823, he was ready for 
the high Offices he was destined to hold and 
for the tempestuous times through which he 
was to play such a dynamic part for more 
than 40 years. First as attorney general of 
Maryland, and then as Attorney General of 
the United States in the Cabinet of President 
Andrew Jackson, he became one of the great 
lawyers of his time. More or less by political 
fate, he later became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but because of his role in the violent 
controversy stimulated by Jackson’s attack 
on the United States Bank, his appointment 
to the Treasury was never confirmed by the 
Senate. A similar fate awaited his appoint- 
ment in 1935 as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. These were indeed turbulent 
times. But Jackson persisted and, only 9 
months later, sent his name to the Senate as 
successor to John Marshall. This time, after 
a bitter struggle, confirmation was obtained. 
On March 28, 1836, Taney appeared before 
the United States district court in Baltimore 
and in the presence of the distinguished 
Maryland bar took the oath of office as the 
fifth Chief Justice of the United States. He 
commenced his judicial duties 10 days later 
on the circuit by presiding over the United 
States circuit court in Baltimore. Thus 
began a judicial career that was to last 28 
years—a tenure as Chief Justice exceeded 
only by Marshall. During this turbulent 
period—roughly coterminous with the era 
from Jackson to Lincoln—he was to give 
the oath of office to seven Presidents, lead the 
Supreme Court through the most critical 
period of the Nation's history, and serve as 
an able successor to Marshall as an expounder 
of the Constitution. 

We meet today to honor his memory and 
to express in this monument our enduring 
admiration for him. It is fitting that we 
should do this. His:services to State and 
Nation, his exemplary Christian life—these 
alone would provide ample justification. 
But there is yet an additional reason. Ina 
manner of speaking, today’s tribute helps 
redress an old wrong—helps erase the cal- 
umny which Taney’s enemies had hurled at 
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tim during his lifetime and which super- 
{cial historians preserved as gospel truth for 
« time after his death. Few men in American 
life—ard surely no Justice of the Supreme 
Court—have been so grossly misrepresented 
as Taney. Until recent years, he was all too 
frequently characterized as the doctrinal 
enemy of his predecessor Marshall, as the ex- 
ponent of narrow provincial interests, as a 
stalwart defender of the institution of slav- 
ery. But, by and large, with the passing of 
time, and the cooling of passions, that char- 
acterization has been discredited and the 
true Taney has emerged. We know him to- 
day as a needed balance to Marshall’s con- 
servative nationalism; as one who personally 
detested slavery but who detested even more 
the prospect of violent disunion. We know 
him today as a great Chief Justice. 

Taney'’s differences with Marshall have 
been strongly emphasized; their similarities 
have been largely ignored. Each had been 
a Federalist, a leader of the bar of his State, 
and a @abinet member prior to appointment 
as Chief Justice. And, although Taney had 
left the declining Federalist Party to sup- 
port Andrew Jackson, it is reported that 
Marshall favored the nomination of Taney 
as Associate Justice. Marshall’s approval of 
Taney was not misplaced, for their actually 
was no sharp break in constitutional inter- 
pretation between the opinions of the Court 
in the Marshall era and those after 1835. One 
reason, to be sure, was that there remained 
on the Court men, like Justices Story and 
McLean, who shared Marshall's strongly na- 
tionalistic views. But, in any event, there 
is little evidence to suggest that Taney ever 
desired any wholesale reversal of Marshall's 
doctrines. It is true that Taney differed with 
Marshall's interpretation of the commerce 
clause. To Marshall, the clause itself— 
granting to Congress the power to regulate 
interstate commerce—deprived the States of 
such power. To Taney, States could be de- 
prived of this power only by appropriate 
legislation by Congress and then only if the 
State action was in irreconcilable conflict 
with the Federal legislation. But, it should 
be noted, Taney did not dispute the suprem- 
acy of the national Government in the field 
of commerce; he merely insisted that Con- 

must make its will explicit if State 
action is to be invalidated under the com- 
merce clause. Similarly, in dealing with the 
impairment of contract clause, he did not 
dispute the immunity of State-granted cor- 
porate charters from retroactive State legis- 
lation; he merely insisted that, in the pub- 
lic interest, such charters should be strict- 
ly construed. 

These views undoubtedly reflected Taney’s 
deep concern over undue infringement of the 
power of the States to enact legislation neces- 
sary to the welfare of their citizens. Be- 
cause of this concern, Taney is rightly re- 
garded as a vigorous champion of so-calied 
State police powers. To Taney, as he de- 
clared in one of his most famous opinions: 

“The object and end of all government is 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of 
the community by which it is established; 
and it can never be assumed that the Gov- 
ernment intended to diminish its power of 
accomplishing the end for which it was 
created.” 

This statement bears a striking similarity 
to Marshall's famous dictum: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional.” 

Both men thus rejected the thesis that 
government is at best a necessary evil. 
They disagreed with each other only as to 
the proper apportionment of governmental 
powers in our Federal system between the 
National Government and the State govern- 

ments. And on many issues of Federal 
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versus State power there was not even this 
difference of opinion—for example, as to the 
exclusive power of the National Government 
in conducting foreign relations. Indeed, 
with respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, the positions of the 
two men were reversed; in this field Taney 
conceded greater power to the National Gov- 
ernment than Marshall was ever willing to 
claim. These apparent inconsistencies are 
understandable only in terms of Taney’s 
philosophy of the Supreme Court’s function. 
Unlike Marshall, who viewed the Court as 
primarily an organ of the National Govern- 
ment, Taney conceived of the Court as an 
independent agency outside of and above 
both the National Government and the 
States. In a notable opinion proclaiming 
the unqualified power of the National Gov- 
ernment to enforce its laws without State 
interference, Taney declared: 

“This judicial power was justly regarded 
as indispensable, not merely to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws of the United States 
but also to guard the States from any en- 
croachment upon their reserved rights by the 
General Government. * * * So long * * * 
as this Constitution shall endure, this 
tribunal must exist with it, deciding in the 
peaceful forms of judicial proceeding the 
angry and irritating controversies between 
sovereignties, which in other countries have 
been determined by the arbitrament of 
force.” 

Throughout his long judicial career, Taney 
earnestly sought to steer this middle course. 
In his view, the Court’s function was to serve 
as arbiter—subject, of course—to constitu- 
tional limitations—between the competing 
interests within our Federal system. In large 
measure, that continues to be the Court’s 
function a century later. if 

A necessary corollary of Taney’s judicial 
philosophy was the principle of judicial self- 
restraint. In opinion after opinion, he re- 
iterated his belief that the Court should not 
intrude itself into political controversies, 
that the Court was not concerned with ques- 
tions of motive but only with questions of 
power, that other branches of the Govern- 
ment should be permitted the maximum de- 
gree of freedom consistent with the express 
commands of the Constitution, that hence 
judges should stick closely to the constitu- 
tional text. With but one tragic exception, 
his decisions accurately reflected this philos- 
ophy, and today the motives of that excep- 
tion are not questioned. That instance, as 
we all know, occurred when he was 80 years 
old, and the avalanche of criticism that de- 
scended upon him obscured for many years 
his other constructive work on the Court. 
With the courage that was characteric of 
him, he philosophized: 

“At my time of life when my end must 
be near I should have enjoyed to find that the 
irritating strifes of this world were over, and 
that I was about to depart in peace with all 
men and all men in peace with me. Yet 
perhaps it is best as it is. The mind is less 
apt to feel the torpor of age when it is thus 
forced into action by public duties.” 

And well he might long to “find that the 
irritating strifes of this world were over,” 
for no man in our public life has ever suf- 
fered so many years of bad health and with- 
out complaint. From his youth, he was ill 
most of the time, and at no time during his 
long life was he expected to live more than 
& very few years. Only his indomitable cour- 
age, his devotion to family and nation, and 

his faith in God sustained him. 

Seven years later, when he was 87 years of 
age, still serving his country, “the frritating 
strifes of this world were over” at last for 
Roger Brooke Taney. On the morning of 
Columbus Day, 90 years ago this month, he 
perceived that the end was near and asked 
to receive the last rites of his faith. Tha 
evening, according to his eldest daughter 
“he suddently raised his head, all trace of 
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suffering gone, his eyes bright and clear 
said ‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit,’ and neve; 
spoke again.” After a quiet ceremony jn 
Washington, a special train carried his body 
to Frederick, where in St. John’s Catholic 
Church—a church that Taney himself haq 
helped build—requiem services were helq 
And here he rests today—free finally of the 
controversy he had known throughout his 
stormy career—surrounded at last by the 
peace which had so long eluded him. 

Like some other great men, the passions 
of the age in which he lived eclipsed his 
greatness for many years, but even at the 
time of his passing there were those who 
recognized his true worth and who did not 
hesitate to express their belief. Three days 
after his death, on October 15, 1864, at 
meeting of the Boston bar, former Associate 
Justice B. R. Curtis of the Supreme Court, 
who had not always seen eye to eye with him, 
concluded a beautiful tribute to the departed 
Chief Justice in these words: 

“It is one of the favors which the provi. 
dence of God has bestowed on our once 
happy country, that for the period of 63 years 
this great office has been filled by only two 
persons, each of whom has retained to ex. 
treme old age his great and useful qualities 
and powers. The stability, uniformity, ang 
completeness of our national jurisprudence 
are in no small degree attributable to this 
fact. The last of them has now gone. God 
grant that there may be found a successor 
true to the Constitution, able to expound, 
and willing to apply it to the portentous 
questions which the passions of men have 
made.” 

Ninety years later Americans in all parts 
of the Nation think of him in these same 
terms, and I am happy to join with you today 
in honoring his memory. 





The Communists and Their Collaborators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very pro- 
found address delivered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
ner], chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Intermal Security of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. This address was de- 
livered by him before the Sons of the 
American Revohuition at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the 15th of October 1954. I commend 
it to the reading of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNISTS AND THEIR COLLABORATORS 

It is a pleasure for me to come here to Cin- 
cinnati as the guest of the Sons of the 
American Revolution to meet so many de- 
voted patriots from the heartland of our 
country. It is an honor for me to be asked 
to speak to you, who are yourselves leaders in 
the conflict with the Communist forces seek- 
ing to destroy our country. 

You are well informed on the facts of Com- 
munist penetration. You know the sub- 
stance of co: ional reports on commu- 
nism. I will not attempt to tell you what 
you already know. You want me to tell you 
what you do not know: What can we do to 
halt, and then hurl back, the Communist 
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invasion of our country and end the night- 

mare which keeps the world in fear? 

“In a recent hearing in Washington on the 
strategy and tactics of communism Mr. Louis 

Budenz told our subcommittee that the 
communist conspiracy is stronger than ever 
in the United States. He says only what you 
and other good fighters in the cause have 
peen saying. The realization is widespread 
that the power of the Communists over 
american life is increasing, and increasing at 
a frightening pace. 

Why is the power of the Communist con- 
spiracy growing? What.can we do to stop it? 

“you want to know how it is possible that a 
dentist in the United States Army is pro- 
moted, and suddenly given an honorable dis- 
charge, when he refuses to tell of his Com- 
munists connections to a Senate committee, 
while an American officer who spent long, 
cruel months in a Chinese prison camp, 
watching American soldiers starving and 
dying in a Manchurian cave, is given a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

You want to know how it is possible that a 
Senator from a sovereign State of the Union, 
following the mandate of his constituents 
to tear communism out by the roots is rec- 
ommended for censure by a committee of the 
Senate while men who follow the same pol- 
icy as the Communists are praised by the 

ress. 

' But let us get one thing straight. Senator 
McCarTHuy is not hunting down dentists. He 
is hunting for men high in our Army who 
protected a Communist officer in American 
uniform. The most destructive of all wars 
may be unleashed at any moment. But 
what good are our most heroic efforts to pro- 
tect our country if the enemy is working 
secretly within our Defense Establishment? 
Even one traitor in authority over our mili- 
tary forces presents a mortal danger. We 
cannot take one useful step to safeguard 
America from Communists in Europe or Asia 
unless we can find and remove every Com- 
munist agent and every Communist collab- 
orator from every position of trust within 
our gates. 

I am not interested in the wringing of 
hands. You can get a thousand speakers to 
view with alarm. It is too late for that. 

Let us pass over the dramatics, the oratory, 
the appeal to emotions. They are a luxury 
Americans cannot afford today. A group of 
medical doctors called together in conference 
to meet a mysterious invasion of bubonic 
plague would not spend their time telling 
each other horror stories about wicked germs. 
Military officers called together to meet in- 
vasion by secret legions of the enemy, dressed 
like travelers but trained to plant atomic 
bombs, would not spend a precious minute 
denouncing the nation which reverts to such 
horrors. 

You are not the audience at a movie show 
on communism. You are the trained and 
experienced officers of the American resist- 
ance. You and I must meet the Communist 
threat. You and I must meet it today and 
not tomorrow. You and I must help our 
fellow citizens to meet it. 

IF WE DO NOT WAKE UP WE MAY LIVE TO SEE 
THE SOVIET CONQUEST OF OUR COUNTRY 


I say to you, my friends, that unless we 
quickly see the present shape of the Commu- 
nist invasion, unless we quickly work out the 
right counterattack, then—and I say this 
most solemnly—you and I will live to see the 
Soviet conquest of the United States. We 
will live to see thousands of young Ameri- 
cans carried off to Communist prison camps 
here on American soil, tortured by brain- 
washing experts as barbarous as any our men 
faced in Manchurian prison camps. We shall 
see Old men and women left to starve. We 
shall see the hard core of true American lead- 
ership in politics, in government, in the press, 
in the churches, led out to die with a band- 
age on their eyes, while hysterical mobs of 
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frightened men and women are herded to- 
gether by bayonets to watch the spectacle. 

I said you and I will live to sée it. Com- 
munist conquest is not something planned 
for 50 years from now. We are the leaders 
who will be shot or clubbed to death. Our 
parents are the people who will be left to 
starve. Our sons are the youth who will 
march to prison camps on our sacred soil, 
brainwashed till they are servile slaves of Red 
slave drivers, or their corpses are heaped in 
caves and shallow dugouts. 

I say to you that we must avoid emotion, 
and then I paint a picture of an America 
debased by hordes of Red Chinese under So- 
viet Russian masters. Is that fair? Yes, my 
friends. It is fair, because our first step is 
’ accept the shocking fact that we have no 
time. 

We cannot fight communism tomorrow. 
There is only today. Do we in this country 
have our minds focused on what the Com- 
munist general staff is doing today? Do we 
know precisely who are the real Communists, 
who are the true anti-Communists, and 
which pretended anti-Communists are really 
the most powerful supporters of Soviet pow- 
er? Are we ready today to win the war the 
Communist general staff is waging against 
us today? 

I say to you, my friends, we are not ready. 
We are, like Lot’s wife, looking over our 
shoulders to what is gone. We are falling 
into the classical military error of going all- 
out to win the last war, the war that is not 
there any more. We are dreamily gazing at 
old pictures of an earlier war with commu- 
nism. We are reading stories of old battles, 
shaking our fists at old outrages, while we 
have no time. 

Dwelling on the past is a luxury of peace- 
time. In war, you live in the present or die. 
and we are at war. The Communist high 
command is waging war on us today by new 
and subtle tools of destruction. Once gun- 
powder was a new kind of war. Once air- 
planes were a new kind of war. Once poison 
gas was a new kind of war. Today, political 
destruction is a new kind of war. The aim 
of war is destruction of the vital power of 
the enemy. The aim of Communist political 
subversion and psychological manipulation 
is to destroy the vital powers of their most 
hated enemy, the United States. 

The Communists are at war with us. 
are not at war with them. 

The Communist strategists are improving 
the techniques of political war as brilliantly 
as we improved our military techniques in 
World War II. We have made no improve- 
ments in our political counterattack. 

Once again I must be superficially incon- 
sistent. In order to clarify the present, I 
must turn back to the past—but only for a 
lessen in strategy, not for an emotional binge. 
IN 1933 CONGRESS TOOK THE LEAD IN EXPOSING 

COMMUNISM 


MARTIN DIES, Representative from Texas, 
appeared recently before the Senate Rules 
Committee, of which I am also chairman, 
and told us something of the early years of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Dies and his committee began their inves- 
tigations of Communist penetration about 
1938. An earlier congressional committee, 
headed by Hamilton Fish, had seen the dan- 
ger and tried to meet it. Many individual 
Members of Congress fought stanchly to 
warn our people. United States Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer and our Secretaries 
of State, in the twenties, kept up a contin- 
uous attack on the Communist conspiracy. 

We have been fighting communism in 
this country for 34 years. What is wrong 
with our methods? 

American resistance to Soviet invasion, 
which had been so effective in the twenties, 
received a bad setback in 1933, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt yielded. to. a carefully plotted 
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campaign for recognition of the Soviet 
Union. Congress had to take the lead in 
opposing the Communist sweep, 

Through research and sworn testimony, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Propaganda, gave the American people an 
up-to-the-moment picture of Communist 
operations on American soil. It defined the 
modus operandi of the conspiracy, just as 
the police would define the modus operandi 
of a gang of crooks. 

The committee described to the Ameri- 
can people the new political weapons, like 
the Communist fronts, the fellow-travelers, 
and the transmission belts. They showed 
how a small body of expert political sabo- 
teurs, whom we call card-carrying Commu- 
nists, multipled their influence a thousand- 
fold by manufacturing fronts, such as the 
American League against War and Fascism, 
later the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. By means of the fronts, a hand- 
ful of trained Communist agents could sur- 
round themselves with a ring of fellow- 
travelers, then a larger ring of innocent 
but talkative dupes, and a still larger mass 
of members attracted by the well-known 
names the Communists had collected. A 
little inner circle steered the whole organi- 
zation, on direct orders from Moscow. 

That is how a handful of Communists in 
the thirties came to exert an amazing influ- 
ence on our Government, on Congress, on 
the press, on our schools and colleges, on la- 
bor and industry, finance, and public hous- 
ing. 

Congress, through its investigating com- 
mittees, had served as the Military Intelli- 
gence, the G2, of the American people in 
their war against an enemy which had 
honey-combed our national life with organi- 
zations obeying, with military precision, 
every order from the Soviet high command. 

Gone was the old cliche of a Communist 
as a black-bearded foreigner in New York, 
dressed in torn, smelly clothes, with a bomb 
hidden in his pants pockets. That childish 
notion was replaced by working drawings 
of the real Communist invasion. 

The Communists were still a minor power 
in American life in 1940. The anti-Commu- 
nists, led by the investigating committees 
of Congress, were a major power in American 
life. Why then did we fail? 


IN WARTIME THE COMMUNISTS REGAINED THE 
UPPER HAND 


Superficially, the answer is the war. Ac- 
tually, the war was a cover. a smoke screen, 
which the Communists cleverly used to bulld 
up their real power while their control of 
propaganda kept the American people from 
blocking what was going on. 

The war years, from 1940 to today, are a 
political blank, so far as Americans are con- 
cerned. We put all our physical and mental 
efforts into fighting, producing the weapons, 
and carrying the world on our back. We 
thought we had no time to safeguard America 
from the danger within. A few courageous 
anti-Communists fought on, but no one 
heard them through the din. 

Under cover of the dramatic Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, the defense program, Pearl Harbor and 
its aftermath, the Communists stepped up 
their war against us. 

It was so easy. How did they do it? 

In wartime, the number of Federal Gov- 
ernment employees increased from under a 
million to 3,500,000. Government spending 
increased from $9 billions to $99 billions. 
This was their dish. The vast, new, shapeless, 
undirected Executive power, thrown together 
by the New Deal, increased 10 times in size, 
a thousandfold in power. Directives from a 
Commander in Chief replaced the orderly re- 
straints of law. Secrecy was in order. The 
American people, deprived of all honest in- 
formation, were fed a diet of lies. Everything 
the Communists could have asked for was 
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theirs without asking. Do you blame them 
for taking over? 

While we were flexing our muscles at the 
enemy, wasting our energies in the demand 
for unconditional surrender, the Communists 
were capturing the commanding heights of 
our political, economic, and industrial life. 
Fronts were now small stuff, useful but not 
of first importance. Like the tentacles of & 
giant octopus, the Communist fifth columns 
wound themselves about normal American 
life, slowly crushing it. 

I cannot in a few minutes give you the 
unwritten history of the war decade, the 
betrayal of America from within, while our 
youth were fighting and dying to destroy the 
two enemies the Kremlin feared most. A 
few high points tell the story. 

The Communists made every effort to take 
over the political parties. 

Underneath the drama of the war, the 
Communists worked every waking hour to 
force Congress toward the left. They used 
three methods. They defeated or smeared 
the patriotic who fought the Communist 
time-table for our destruction. They nomi- 
nated and publicly acclaimed the venal, who 
were willing to go along with the Communist 
plot, for a handful of votes. They brain- 
washed the middle-of-the-roaders, the timid, 
who did not like to be touched by anything 
controversial. 

Once Congress had been softened up, it 
was easy for the Communists to intimidate 
employees of the Federal Government. They 
put into executive agencies, Communist and 
pro-Communist lawyers, economists, press 
agents, and obliging so-called scholars. This 
is why Harold Glasser and Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster and Irving Kaplan moved up. 
This is why Alger Hiss and Harry D. White 
were lifted to high places by levers manipu- 
lated far from Washington. This is why 
Lauchlin Currie could be made into a China 
expert and sent to advise Chiang Kai-shek. 

The identical process was at work in the 
press, publishing, magazines, radio, “heater, 
television, and the movies. 

It was this constant erosion of the pro- 
Americans in Congress and’ the executive 
agencies, and in communications, and their 
replacement by soft-headed pro-Commu- 
nists, stupid dupes, or greedy powerseekers, 
which explain the loss of China, the stripping 
of Korean defenses, the surrender of Poland, 
East Germany, Hungary, the Balkans, and 
later Czechoslovakia, the withering away of 
our magnificent Military Establishment, the 
waste of our .wealth in international boon- 
doggling, and the prevailing mood of ener- 
vation, hopelessness, almost despair. 

Here we are back in 1954. Ahead is 1955— 
perhaps the year of decision. 

What must we do? 

The Communists alone could never have 
silenced congressional committees. They 
could never have peopled our Government 
agencies with Communists, pro-Communists, 
and dupes. They could never have exercised 
the dominant influence in shaping American 
war policies, postwar foreign policy, postwar 
military policy, and postwar domestic policy. 

The Communists had allies. 

THE COMMUNIST GANGSTERS BUY PROTECTION 


When criminals and gangsters start a new 
kind of racket, they are outlaws, beyond the 
pale, working against society, like wolves out- 
side a walled settlement. Then comes a sec- 
ond stage where, if they have succeeded, they 
have money enough to buy respectability. 
They try to buy the political parties, the po- 
lice, the press, businessmen, unions, banks. 
Some people can always be bought. With 
each success their power grows at geometric 
rates, because they are a conspiracy, all work- 
ing together from a single point of control. 

Communism in the United States today 
has bought its way into respectability. It 
has protection. It has a covering of well- 
known public men in respectable institu- 
tions, who would never have been rebels or 
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revolutionists or agitators or gangsters, but 
who have been persuaded to cooperate with 
the Communists for filthy gain—for votes, 
for office, for war Orders, for publicity, or 
from fear of reprisal. 

You would be deeply shocked if I were to 
tell you the name of one man, in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility in our national 
life, who was talking with a friend of his, 
a Member of Congress. The friend had been 
a New Dealer, and then reverted to being an 
old-fashioned Democrat. This prominent 
man said to his friend, “Don’t you know so- 
cialism is here to stay? Why don’t you get 
on the gravy train, and ride it for all its 
worth?” They use “socialism” as a pretty 
name for communism.’ 

I have not been able to substantiate this 
story and many others like it, by formal legal 
proof. But the reports come to me from 
most reliable sources. Remember this, 
however, conspirators, attempting to get se- 
cret control of our political parties, do not 
make affidavits of their intentions, or call 
in witnesses to their deals. This is war, and 
time is everything. In war, you get the best 
evidence you can get of the enemy’s move- 
ments, to avoid costly mistakes, but you 
must use whatever evidence you can get in 
time, or the foe has won. 

Political, economic, financial, educational 
institutions are all under secret attack at 
this moment. We must have a counter- 
strategy—now. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE FOUNDATIONS 


Let us take the case of the foundations, 
which have held an honored place in Ameri- 
can higher education and welfare. 

Louis Budenz testified before the Cox 
committee that the Communist leaders in 
the early thirties set out to divert the funds 
of the foundations to Communist writers 
and research workers, for use in Commu- 
nist conspiratorial work, and that they had 
succeeded. Then the work of the Cox com- 
mittee came suddenly to an end. 

This year Congressman Rescs, of Tennes- 
see, undertook another investigation. Sud- 
denly that began to slow down. 

Who wants to prevent congressional in- 
vestigation of those foundations which fi- 
mance political revolutions against us? 
Foundations whose work is clearly educa- 
tional will gain in public confidence. Who 
could be afraid but those who have dallied 
with the Communists. 

Everything you can imagine was done to 
slow down the Reece investigation. Minori- 
ty Leader Sam Rarsurn appointed two bit- 
ter opponents of the investigation to repre- 
sent the Democratic Party. Why? Con- 
gressman Hays of Ohio kept up a running 
attack on witnesses who brought in evi- 
dence that some foundations might be 
propagandizing for colleetivism. Accord- 
ing to Chairman Regce, Hays alone inter- 
rupted witnesses 246 times in 3 hours. 

If you watch, over the next few months, 
you will see a carefully distributed outcrop- 
ping of articles in our magazines subtly be- 
littling the cultural barbarians who want an 
investigation of these tax-dodging propa- 
gandists. Who are the masterminds of this 
smear campaign? Why? 

To accept this shocking picture, we must 
remember one thing, Soviet communism is 
not a party and not an ideology. It is nota 
left-wing political movement. It is an army, 
trained and drilled and officered by Moscow. 

Every member of the Communist appa- 
ratus in the United States, every supporter, 
every dupe, and every collaborator, is part of 
the Soviet military apparatus operating 
within our borders, parallel with our own 
Government, and working to destroy it. 

Every bit of support the Communists can 
muster—from party members and dupes and 
collaborators—they use, as an army uses a 
bridgehead for new advances. Today their 
gains are not measured by front organiza- 
tions of Communist manufacture. They are 
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measured by penetration to the top or every 
tried and true American institution. With 
every gain, resistance becomes more Costly 
for those who hold out. 

This is where we have missed out. Whij, 
-we were looking for the card-carrying Com. 
munists, that is, the gangsters and their 
stupid henchmen, we missed the fact that 
the Communists had brought Protection 
from the rich and the powerful—for yalye 
received. 

I say to you that the Communists coulg 
never have won the power they now wield 
over our country if it Were not for the col. 
laborators, the respectable men and women 
in our executive agencies, in Congress, in the 
parties, in business and labor and communi. 
cations who were willing to go along with 
the Communists because it paid them well, 

I say to you the gravediggers of America 
are the trusted leaders in high position who 
do not believe in communism but who want 
to protect their vested interests more than 
they want to save their country. 

I say they are helping to set up on Ameri- 
can soil a military power ruled by the same 
men in the Kremlin who ruled the prison 
camps in Manchuria. 

I say they are traitors. What do you say? 

You see now why our anti-Communist ef. 
forts seem s0 fruitless. You see why we make 
no progress with help to free China, free 
Korea, or the subject people of Europe. You 
see why Congress cannot learn the truth 
about who in our Defense Department 
protected Peress. 

Does that mean we are lost? Yes—if we 
do not wake up. No—if we learn to fight 
today’s political war with today’s political 
weapons. Politically, we are fighting So- 
viet hydrogen bombs with antiquated ma- 
chine guns. Perhaps we are still exhausted, 
drugged with propaganda, shell-shocked 
from the wars. Whatever the reason, it is 
time to wake up. 

I believe our only need is to wake up. If 
the American people will put their innate 
courage and intelligence to the task of driy- 
ing out the collaborators with communism, 
eee Be Me of copemnatens Meet tn short 

er. 


THE HEART OF AMERICA IS SOUND 
The heart of America is sound, whatever 
corruption may be found at the top. 
Recently, I have been holding hearings 
in Washington on the activities of one John 
a son “ famous American editor 
Shanghai, a Japanese war prisoner. Eve 
time young Powell was asked about his Com. 
munist connections, he invoked the fifth 
amendment. We had sworn testimony and 
visual proof of how he had perverted his fa- 
ther’s time-honored Shanghai English lan- 
guage paper to help the Red Chinese. 
We had as witnesses, several American 
fighting men who had been POW’s in Red 


them, 

Masses and Mainstream. Imagine American 
soldiers were compelled to read this traitor’s 
magazine and repeat to their monitor what 


cine. One young widow told us how her 
husband died as a result of the punishment. 
has ever wavered, 
I say to you—go talk to our returned prison- 
ers of war, who spent, some of them, nearly 
3 years under Red tormentors. Listen to 
a young corporal, Page Thomas Baylor, 
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There was @ young Air Force officer from 
my own State of Indiana, Capt. Waldron 
perry. He became morale officer for his unit. 
Think of it—a young man of 25 the 
purden of upholding prisoners in Red Chi- 
nese hands. He told us how the Americans, 
to keep up their spirits, planned a “crazy 
week,” when they had bridge games with- 
out any cards, @ basketball game without any 


ee ean time they found a dead mouse 
in the road and someone said, “Here’s more 
proof of germ warfare.” So they took the 
mouse, made @ uniform for it, and even 
shoulder patches, and put it up in a tree. 
The Chinese guards were agog. They sent 
for a Chinese surgeon. He came in white 
gown, boots, and gauze mask. He took a pair 
of chop sticks, and @ paper bag, deposited the 
mouse in his bag, and carried it back to the 
laboratory to examine it for deadly Ameri- 
can germs. 

Another American told his captors that 
he was the last of the Mohicans, and if 
the Communist jailors did not treat him 
right, he was going to report them for 
genocide. 

Have no fear. 

The heart of America is sound. Only the 
overprivileged are corrupted. 

WE MUST IDENTIFY THE COLLABORATORS 

AT THE TOP 


We must stop the Communist conspiracy 
where it is strongest—at the top. We must 
have a description of the modus operandi 
of the Communists today as clear and pre- 
cise as the description we had of the fronts 
and transmission belts which were their 
mainstay in the thirties. Only Congress can 

ive it. 

; In the thirties, when we needed precise 
definitions, we used “card-carrying Commu- 
nists,” as @ mark of those under Soviet dis- 
cipline. But that tag is now obstructing us. 
Louis Budeng said he had not seen over a 
half dozen party cards in his life. 

We must learn the means of identifying 
those who collaborate with Moscow, whether 
they are party members or not. We must 
follow the search wherever it may lead. 

We must trace every single step in the 
methods by which Communists intimidate 
the weak and bribe the greedy. We must 
uncover every method by which they abuse 
American political power, police power, and 
public opinion. 

We need as full and accurate a list of col- 
laborators in high places as we have in 
appendix LX of the people who lent their 
names to Communist fronts. 

We must insist that not a single Com- 
munist agent or Communist collaborator is 
left in a position of trust anywhere in the 
United States. We must pin the scarlet 
letter T on every man who sold his soul 
and betrayed his country to save his skin. 

You know, as I do, that this task cannot 
be left to your Government alone. The FBI 
and the Department of Justice have to work 
with legal evidence. That is the American 
way. They can catch spies and saboteurs. 
They cannot deal with a corporation presi- 
dent or a magazine publisher or a politician 
who has made a deal with the Communists 
in a smoke-filled room. 

This task cannot be left wholly to your 
Congress, even though they are the military 
intelligence division in your war on treason. 

You need a committee on internal security 
in every State legislature in the Union. Have 
you ever wondered why we have so few? 
Have you wondered why New York State has 
no such committee? The New York State 
Legislature twice did excellent work. Why 
was it stopped? Why has the California 
committee had such a stormy career? Why 
did the Illinois committee come to a sudden 
end? 

We also need a committee on internal se- 
curity in every private organization in the 
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country. I for one will never help to extend 
the power of the eral Government over 
our great self-governing institutions—the 
colleges, the churches, the free enterprises, 
the unions serving our workingmen. I want 
our self-governing institutions to clean their 
own houses in their own way. 

We know that as soon as such commit- 
tees are set up, the Communists will seek to 
penetrate them, or build up a propaganda to 
discredit them. But we shail never win un- 
less we,are as smart as they are. 

Every American is a sentinel on guard. 
Every crossroad of American life is a battle- 
ground where we must take our stand and 
say, “They shall not pass.” 

You will say, we do not want to spend all 
our time hunting subversives and distrust- 
ing each other. But I say, there is no need 
to do so. 

Here we come to the hope and the vision. 


WE MUST DEMOLISH BIG GOVERNMENT 


I told you the Communists made their 
great gains in our Government in the thir- 
ties. They found easy money, loose organi- 
zation, personal government, confusion, and 
greed. Without the New Deal they could 
never have made their first entry. 

In the war climate, from 1940 to today, 
they found more easy money, even looser 
organization, more personal government, 
confusion, and greed. Without the Fair 
Deal they could never have penetrated our 
private agencies. But don’t be misled. They 
will penetrate the Republican administra- 
tion as they did the Democrats, to the same 
degree, if we let them keep the same easy 
money and loose organization to feed on. 

One essential step in fighting communism 
is to dismantle that wholly un-American 
big government which they like best. Every 
time we cut taxes, tighten up statute law, 
reduce the area of government by directives, 
limit executive treatymaking, or strengthen 
States’ rights, we are cutting off the feeding 
grounds on which the Communists have 
grown so great. 

Why have so many businessmen, lawyers, 
editors, bowed their necks to the Communist 
yoke? Because they live by Government 
handouts, because the Government controls 
their orders, their costs, their overhead, their 
taxes, their means of communication. 

Our task is a pincers movement against 
communism, an American Inchon. One arm 
of the pincers will be the system of many 
nets, manned by wise and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, to detect and catch the Communists 
and their collaborators at the inner heart of 
our Nation. The other arm of the pincers 
will be the steps by which we rebuild our 
country according to the grand design of our 
Founding Fathers. We must learn again to 
carry our own burdens and demolish the 
governmental pyramids from which Commu- 
nists extend their regimentation of our 
people. 

Let me return to our starting point. The 
danger is clear. But we have notime. The 
enemy is silently pressing deeper into our 
vitals. Every day the collaborators are gain- 
ing in power over the patriots. When the 
men of Moscow are sure, they will strike— 
in Formosa, in Korea, or over the Arctic 
Circle. 

We have no time. 


FREEDOM IS WORTH WHAT IT COSTS 


You and I believe there is something spe- 
cial about America. I will not describe it 
because I cannot. 

You know the story from the Latin, “What 
is freedom worth? Go ask the slave who has 
lost it. He knows freedom is worth all it 
costs, even life itself.” 

The prisoners of war who testified before 
us knew what America meant. Perhaps 
they, too, could not explain. But you saw 
it in their faces. Far from America, in the 
hands of cruel tormentors, with none of the 
material comforts foreigners think we value 
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most, they possessed the idea of America. It 
kept them alive. 

What is America worth? What would it 
mean to you if the beauty of America, the 
meaning of America, were to be wiped from 
the earth? If America were today a con- 
quered nation, with Red Chinese slave drivers 
forcing our people to work, and Red jailers, 
under Soviet masters, were torturing our 
fighting men and clubbing our leaders to 
death, what price would you pay to win back 
our country’s freedom? 

Give only haif what you would give, or a 
quarter of it, or a tenth of it, but give it 
every day, no matter what the temptation 
to forget. 

If each of us will give a tithe of his time 
and strength and resources to safeguard 
America today, we can look forward to the 
happy hour when the black cloud of Com- 
munist barbarity will be lifted from the 
earth and America will shine forth again 
before the world as the symbol of liberty in 
a world where all men can be free. 





The Vested Interest in Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Vested Interest in Error,” 
delivered by our colleague, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] before the 
National Exchange Club at Louisville, 
Ky., on September 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE VESTED INTEREST IN ERROR 


About a year ago, our Subcommittee on 
Internal Security published the now famous 
report on interlocking subversion in Govern- 
ment departments. This report showed how 
Communist conspirators had gained entrance 
to Government, how they rose in Govern- 
ment, what they did in Government. It 
showed how they were protected and pro- 
moted even after their treasonable activities 
had been revealed to the chief officials of the 
administration in office. 

The report was a devastating document. 
For a while, it silenced the strident voices of 
those who keep assuring us that they, too, 
are against Communists, but they do not 
like the methods of congressional com- 
mittees. 

Then, last November, Attorney ‘teneral 
Brownell selected a piece out of the pattern 
sketched by our report, and made a speech, 
bringing out more information. He told 
how President Truman had appointed the 
late Harry White as America’s representative 
on the International Monetary Fund, al- 
though the information that Harry White 
was « Communist spy had been delivered 
personally to Mr. Truman and his top 
advisers. 

Bedlam broke loose.. Left-wing columnists 
and commentators bared their fangs. Mr. 
Truman issued a denial, and then a denial 
of his deniai, and then a denial of his denial 
of his denial. 

What happened then? Our subcommittee 
went right on doing its duty, as it has always 
done under both Democratic and Republican 
chairmen. And what did we find? 
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We found that there had not been just one 
FBI report on the Communist underground 
activities of Harry White. There had been 
seven. 

There had not been just one report on the 
Communist underground activities of Wil- 
liam Ludwig Ullmann. There had been 
eight. . 

There had not been just one report on 
Victor Perlo, Frank Coe, Harold Glasser, 
Solomon Adler, Irving Kaplan, and Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster. There had been 10 on 
Perlo, 13 on Coe, 18 on Glasser, 21 on Adler, 
24 on Kaplan, and 28 on Silvermaster. These 
reports did not rest upon the unsubstan- 
tiated story of a single informant. They 
assembled information from over 30 sources. 
They were checked and supported by docu- 
ments, and by actual, physical surveillance 
carried on year after year by agents of the 
FBI. 

Now, here is something to think about. 
There is no parallel for this shocking story— 
thank God—in the whole history of the 
United States. Yet, the American people 
would never have learned one word of the 
truth if it had not been brought'to them by a 
congressional investigating committee. 

Why, then, did the fight against congres- 
sional committees redouble in fury after the 
people had been told the truth that had been 
hidden so long? Do you really believe it was 
because the leaders of this fight against us 
object only to the methods of congressional 
investigations? Or do you think that they 
fear the results? 

That well-known Democratic statesman, 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, once said that the 
trouble with the Truman administration was 
that it had a vested interest in error. Is that 
the real clue? Is this uproar from the left 
motivated only by a high-minded concern for 
the conduct of investigations? 

Or is it motivated also by a vested interest 
in error;>a dread of what congressional com- 
mittees may find? 

Let's take, first, the case of Mr. Elmer 
Davis, who recently made a broadside attack 
on congressional committees in a book called 
But We Were Born Free. On page 86, in dis- 
cussing our report on interlocking subver- 
sion, he purports to give an example of our 
unfairness. Here is what he says: “More 
curious is the case of a man mentioned not 
only in this report but in a supplement is- 
sued 3 weeks later. If you believe Elizabeth 
Bentley, he was a very evil man, indeed about 
the worst of the lot. But he is a peaceful 
Republican businessman now—out of the 
Government, and he got out of his own 
accord.” 

In this-passage from Davis’ book you will 
note that he does not name the individual 
who was allegedly discussed in our report. 
You will note that he does not give the page 
where the material appears. If you read his 
whole book you will observe that this trick 
of avoiding page references, of avoiding 
proper names, turns up again and again. 
Elmer Davis, I am told, is.a former Rhodes 
scholar. He knows the need. for citations 
and quotations and page references, in any 
respectable book dealing with a controversial 
subject. Why does he withhold them in his 
own work? 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I can give you 
the answer to that question, as far as the 
passage I have just read is concerned. Elmer 
Davis did not give the page reference to the 
record of this “peaceful Republican busi- 
nessman” because he does not dare let the 
American people check that record. He did 
not name the individual he writes about 
because he does not dare let the American 

people look at the record behind that name. 
I challenge Elmer Davis to name the “peace- 
ful Republican businessman” he mentioned. 
I challenge Elmer Davis to cite the proof that 


that individual is a 
Semaine “peaceful Republican 
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Davis’ book was @ seller, all across the 
United States. He, if, states it is a 
compilation of speeches made to the men and 
women students of Vassar, Yale, Princeton, 
the University of Minnesota, and Harvard 
at Harvard, incidentally, he gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration. Parts of the book had 
previously been printed in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, the Atlantic, and Harpers 
magazines (those are the magazines which 
refer to themselves unctuously as the quality 
group). Just recently Elmer Davis got him- 
self a new job. He is a consultant to the 
Fund for the Republic. That’s the outfit, 
backed with the infinite millions of the Ford 
Foundation, which is going to bring the 
American people the truth about congres- 
sional committees. You can imagine how 
much truth you will get from the kind of 
people who hire and consult with individuals 
like Elmer Davis. How many millions of 
honest Americans have been mislead into 
opposing congressional committees, and how 
many more millions will be mislead in the 
future by the Elmer Davises of the radio, the 
press, the lecture platform and TV? 

Why is this man Davis so hysterically op- 
posed to congressional exposure of commu- 
nism that he stoops to tricks like this? Does 
he oppose congressional committees because 
of the ugly facts they have uncovered in the 
past, and may uncover in the future? 

During World War Il, Elmer Davis was 
Director of the Office of War Information. 
OWI was repeatedly charged with ‘hiring 


- Communist or pro-Communist personnel. 


In those self-righteous tones he still em- 
ploys, Davis indignantly denied the charge. 

Well, who were some of these people at the 
top of OWI? Davis’ deputy director for Pa- 
cific Operations was Owen Lattimore. His 
deputy director for Atlantic Operations was 
Joseph Barnes. The person in charge of 
OWI’s daily cable file to Moscow was Julia 
Older. 

Alexander Barmine, a former high official 
of Soviet military intelligence, swore before 
our subcommittee that Lattimore and Barnes 
were known in Soviet intelligence circles as 
“our men.” Meaning their men. Meaning 
underground agents of Joseph Stalin. 

Lattimore is presently awaiting trial on a 
charge that he perjured himself at least five 
times, when our subcommittee questioned 
him about’ his pro-Communist activity. In 
the OWI days, he never bothered to conceal 
his procommunism. He had written openly 
in the magazine Pacific Affairs that Stalin’s 
bestial purge trials were a “triumph for 
democracy,” which gave “the ordinary citi- 
zen more courage to protest.” 

Joseph Barnes never bothered to conceal 
his procommunism, either. He even wrote an 
article—in the superrespectable Atlantic 
Monthly, if you please—in which he brazenly 
characterized communism as “the American 
dream.” This was the man Davis put on 
OWI'’s so-called security committee to screen 
out undesirable personnel. 

As for Julia Older—now Mrs. Julia Older 
Bazer—she had a record studded with Com- 
munist activity long before she went on 
Davis’ OWI payroll. She had even worked 
for a Russian Communist newspaper, the 
Moscow News. Our subcommittee found her 
recently in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. When we put her on the witness 
stand, she hid behind the fifth amendment 
on all questions about her Communist past. 

When you think about all this, you can 
readily understand that Elmer Davis has a 
“vested interest in error.” He has a “vested 
interest” in silencing congressional commit- 
tees, or at least in trying to make honest 
Americans believe that these committees do 
not come forward with the truth. 

There has been a revival recently of an 
old dispute between Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Representative MarTiIn Diss, who was the 
founder and first chairman of the House 
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Committee on Un-American Activities. Let 
me remind you that Mr. Dies was, and 
still is, a Democrat. He did his pionecr Work 
in a Democratic Congress, during a Demo. 
cratic administration. Let me remind yoy 
that the Senhte Subcommittee on Interna] 
Security, of which I am presently chairman 
was also founded in @ Democratic Congres, 
during a Democratic administration. Its 
founder and first chairman was one of Amer. 
ica’s greatest Democrats, the Honorable Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada. There should be no 
partisan politics in congressional commit. 
tees which are exposing the Communist cop. 
spiracy. As far as I am concerned, there 
never will be. 

The Mrs. Roosevelt-Dies dispute involves 
the question of whether White House infiy. 
ence was used on behalf of Communist agi. 
tators. Let’s take a look as far as William 
Hinckley is concerned. Hinckley took the 
stand in 1950 before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and gave the follow. 
ing testimony: 

Question: “You recall, do you not, when 
you testified before this committee on Aprij 
2, 1939, you denied having been a member 
of the Communist Party? * * * When yoy 
denied under oath that you were a member 
of the Communist Party, did you tell the 
truth?” 

Answer: “I refuse to answer that question, 
_Mr. Chairman, on the ground that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” 

Question: “Did you become acquainted 
with Lee Pressman?” 

Answer: “I met Mr. Pressman socially at 
@ number of gatherings. One was * * * aj 
the White House.” 

Question: “Did you know Lee Pressman as 
@ member of the Communist Party?” 

Answer: “I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion.” (Pressman, himself, has admitted he 
was a Communist.) 

Question: “Did you become acquainted 
with Lauchl‘n Currie?” 

Answer: “I met Mr. Currie once; yes. * * * 
It was at the White House. Mr. Currie had 
returned from China, and Mrs. Roosevelt had 
invited some of her friends in for an eve- 
ning’s discussion, led by Mr. Currie * * * 
and he talked about this trip to China.” 

Question: “Did you know Mr. Currie as 
a member of the Communist Party?” 

Answer: “Mr. Chairman, I refuse to an- 
swer that question, on the ground my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” 

Lauchlin Currie, executive assistant to the 
President of the United States, was at the 
very top of this traitorous conspiracy dur- 
ing all the years that it was closing its 
fingers around America’s windpipe. 

In 1940, Hinckley applied for a position 
with the United States Office of Education. 
Senator McCarran lodged the strongest pro- 
test, because of the applicant’s visibly pro- 
Communist recdrd. Nevertheless, Hinckley 
got the job. 

A year later, he sought employment with 
the Railroad Retirement Board under one 
Abraham George Silverman, another key fig- 
ure in the Communist underground. In his 
application, Hinckley wrote the following 
name as a character reference: “Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the White House, Wash- 
ington.” 

When our subcommittee studied his em- 
ployment file, we found a document dated 
November 7, 1941, entitled “Qualifications of 
William Hinckley.” Silverman’s initials ap- 
pear on it. It contains these paragraphs: 

“Mr. Hinckley’s record indicates an ar- 
rest in 1937, and that the charge was dropped. 
At the time, Mr. Hinckley was the chairman 
of the American Youth Congress and was 
arrested because he participated in an Amer- 
ican Youth parade. Mr. Hinckley explains 
that the President asked Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
Mams to look into the matter with the result 
ped. 
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“—Inasmucl? as Mr. Hinckley is a good 
choice for the position of field supervisor, 
I recommend his appointment.” 

t that job, too. 


or is one more document which does 
ethan any other to give the true picture 
- w hat was going on in Washington when 


the communist Party was at the very height 
v ashion. This is @ letter written by the 
jate Join J. O'Connor on September 19, 1949. 
you will find it on page 800 of the printed 
record of the hearings of the Senate Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, 8ist Congress, first 
i a highly important to recall that Mr. 
o’connor was not only a leading Democratic 
Member of Congress in the 1930's, but was 
also the brother of President Roosevelt's 
former law partner. Here is what Mr. O’Con- 
yr said: 

nw oariae ‘the years 1933-39, when I often 
visited the White House, as a Member of 
Congress and later a& chairman of the Rules 
Committee, I saw Browder there on several 
occasions. (This, of course, refers to Earl 
Browder, who was then head of the Com- 
munist Party, U. 8. A.) 

“In fact, during the President's ‘purge’ of 
1938, Browder directed purge operations from 
the White House, from which he telephoned 
instructions from time to time. 

“The visitors’ records might well not show 
him as a caller, for the reason that he could 
enter the White House, at any time, and 
through any door and without any invitation. 
Such an open-door policy toward him was 
often the subject of comment among Demo- 
cratic congressional, and other leaders, who 
were obliged to make an appointment in order 
to see the President.” 

One of the severest critics of the methods 
of congressional committees is Adlai Steven- 
son. Does he come into court with clean 
hands on this matter? Or does he seek to 
discredit congressional investigations because 
there are some soft spots in his own record? 
There is another document, long buried in 
Navy files, which suggests the answer. 

A few days after Pearl Harbor, Congress 
passed Public Act 351, which made it unlaw- 
ful for any American merchant vessel to em- 
ploy as radio operator anyone whose employ- 
ment was disapproved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The act was administered by a board 
headed by a true blue old sea-dog named 
Admiral Adolphus Staton. His board made 
it a practice to order the discharge of all 
Communist radio operators in the merchant 
marine. 

At that time, there was a young fellow 
working in the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy named Adlai Stevenson. Admiral 
Staton told our subcommittee, under oath, 
that Stevenson once said to him: 

“Admiral, I don’t think we ought to be 
too hard on the Commies.” But Admiral 
Staton continued to do his duty. So, Mr. 
Stevenson decided to force the issue. He 
wrote a memorandum, dated April 30, 1942, 
which said: 

“Many of the members of the American 
Communications Association (CIO), includ- 
ing the president, vice president, and possibly 
other officers, have been, or may be dis- 

charged. The total number of radio operators 
on the ONI (Office of Naval Intelligence) 
suspect Hst is about 600, and about 500 of 


_them are Communist suspects. 


“The problem presented by the present 
method of administration of Public 351 is 
whether identification with communism, 
even if sufficiently proven, is sufficient 
grounds to disqualify a man without some 
other evidence of incompetence or unrélia- 
bility in his job as a radio operator on a 
merchant ship. In other words, in view of 
the present military alignments, political 
considerations and shortage of qualified radio 
operators, should we discharge operators be- 
cause of their political opinions only? Or 
should we say that hostile political opinions 
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is only one element of fitness and a man must 
not be discharged whose record in his job 
is in all other respects satisfactory.” 

The Stevenson memorandum went up- 
ward to the President’s desk. What hap- 
penend then? Stevenson was sustained. 
They stopped firing Communist radio oper- 
ators and put those who had already been 
fired back on the job. Somebody got fired, 
though. Who was it? 


ADMIRAL STATON AND HIS BOARD 


In the light of these facts, do you think 
it is just possible that Adlai Stevenson, too, 
may have a vested interest in error? 

Keep that thought in the back of your 
minds, ladies and gentlemen, as you follow 
this whole debate on the exposure of the 
Communist underground by committees of 
your Congress. Keep in mind, that nearly 
everything the people learned about the ac- 
tual working of the Communist conspiracy 
has been brought to them by these commit- 
tees. Keep in mind that these committees 
have been under fire throughout their whole 
existence by the very same powerful leaders 
of American opinion who are fighting them 
today. And keep asking yourselves these 
questions, as you watch the fight: 

“Why is Mr. X against the committees? 
Why is Mrs. Y against them? Do they really 
oppose the methods the committees use? 
Did they ever oppose other committees, 
which used the same methods to investigate 
matters that had nothing to do with com- 
munism? Are they opposing any such com- 
mittee now?” 

There is your acid test, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

If you apply it, you will find, I think, that 
the number of people who honestly oppose 
our Communist-fighters simply because of 
the methods they use, is very small indeed. 





Count Rochambeau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rochambeau: A Man To Re- 
member,” published in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of October 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RocHaMeEAU: A Man To REMEMBER 

Ask almost any American to name the 
commanding general of the French Army 
in the American Revolution, and the chances 
are the answer you get will be “Lafayette.” 
And the answer will be wrong. 

The correct answer is: Jean Baptiste Do- 
natien de Vimeur Comte de Rochambeau. 

Rochambeau seems to be the forgotten 
man of the Revolution. But, thanks largely 
to the efforts of a Washington radioman 
named Charles Parmer, something is being 
done this month to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of this French military leader who made 
such an important contribution to the Amer- 
ican cause in the Colonies’ struggle for in- 
dependence. : : 

Rochambeau Day will be celebrated at 
Yorktown on October 19. Gen. Lemuel Shep- 
herd, Marine Corps Commandant, and Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United 
States, will be the speakers, and various 
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State and National dignivaries are scheduled 


,to be present. 


Mr. Parmer, who heads the official State 
commission planning the October 19 event, 
emphasizes that there is no desire whatever 
to take away any of Lafayette’s glory. The 
idea is to elevate Rochambeau, not to lower 
Lafayette. 

Lafayette’s contribution in the revolution 
was tremendous, of course. He was instru- 
mental in persuading his nation to send mil- 
itary assistance to the Americans. It is said 
that he had hoped to secure command of the 
expeditionary army but that he cheerfully 
acquiesced in the appointment of Rocham- 
beau to the position. 

The French troops arrived and anchored 
off Rhode Island on July 11, 1780. Rocham- 
beau wanted to sit tight to await the arrival 
of additional French troops. which he 
thought would be forthcoming, but it ap- 
pears that Lafayette was urging him to at- 
tack New York. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography says that during this period, 
“Rochambeau’s position as commander of 
the French forces was complicated by the in- 
terference of Lafayette.” 

The anticipated French reinforcements 
were never sent, and the attack on New York 
was not made. Instead, Rochambeau urged 
that operations be undertaken against Corn- 
wallis in Virginia. That strategy was agreed 
upon. 

In August 1781 Rochambeau led his army 
southward from Rhode Island. They rendez- 
voused with the Americans under Washing- 
ton near Hobbs Ferry on the Hudson, and 
the two armies made the long trek to Wil- 
liamsburg, where in mid-September they 
joined the American troops led by Lafayette. 
The ensuing battle at Yorktown, ending with 
the surrender of Cornwallis’ British Army on 
October 19, 1781, is familiar history to nearly 
all Americans. 

Rochambeau was not completely forgotten 
in America, of course. An American naval 
vessel was named after him, and a statue of 
him, along with one of Lafayette, stands in 
Lafayette Park, across the street from the 
White House in Washington. 

But why has so much more attention been 
directed toward Lafayette? Mr. Parmer gives 
this explanation, in part: 

“Lafayette was dashing and young, the 
perfect picture of the cavalier. He spoke 
excellent English and commanded American 
troops. Naturally, they wrote home what a 
fine leader he was. And Lafayette returned 
to this country twice after the war and was 
given a tremendous reception each time.” 

On the other hand, Rochambeau was 
middle-aged when he came to America, 
couldn't speak a word of English, did not 
lead American troops, and after the war 
never returned to this country. 

We don’t know whether it’s on the pro- 
gram or not, but it would seem appropriate 
on October 19 for some American general 
to say to the spirit of the French command- 
ing officer at Yorktown: 


“Rochambeau, we were there—twice.” 





The Administration and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a short 
statement made recently by Mr. George 
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J. Burger, vice president, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, con- 
cerning the attitude of the present ad- 
ministration toward small business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1954. 

For months we have been receiving alarm- 
ing reports from the grassroots, our mem- 
bers, as to their feelings on the present 
administration. Their concern is as to the 
do-nothing policy to give consideration to 
small business. Small producers were 
alarmed as to Government action with prime 
contractors. The present trend in mergers 
with no vigorous action on enforcement of 
the antitrust laws is alarming to all small 
business. We have had innumerable com- 
plaints from small business as to excessive 
importation of foreign goods at prices with 
which the small business of this Nation can- 
not compete. So the results of the election, 
says George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, come as no great surprise. He con- 
cludes that the overall action in the present 
election should be a definite warning to the 
inciming Congress that small business in the 
Nation today is watching the overall actions 
of the Congress and the administration to 
act effectively in behalf of small business. 





Senator-Elect Richard L. Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


~ Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, every 
Senator is keenly interested in the recent 
election and the reasons for the change 
‘in majority in both the Hous’ and the 
Senate. 

In no State was the change more strik- 
ing and more significant than in 
Oregon, where, for the first time in 40 
years, a Democrat was elected to the 
United States Senate. Therefore, I am 
certain that all the Members of both 
Houses will be interested in the pene- 
trating analysis of the election issues in 
Oregon which I send forward for publi- 
cation in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
This analysis was published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, and was written by the man qual- 
ified above all others to analyze the 
issues, United States Senator-elect Ricu- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, the successful candi- 
date himself. 

Senator-elect NEvBERGER is a nation- 
ally known writer on conservation and 
political matters. His article in the 
Post-Dispatch is worthy of his high 
standards of writing craftsmanship. 
But more important it is a clear, objec- 
tive statement of one of the most funda- 
mental and most momentous issues be- 
fore the American people, that of the 
proper utilization and conservation of 
our natural resources for the benefit of 
all the people of all of the country. 

I earnestly commend to the Members 
of the Congress and the American people 
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the article written by Senator-elect 

NEUBERGER. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEUBERGER TELLS How He Toox Issues To 
PEOPLE, WON CONSERVATION FIGHT—‘I BE- 
LIEVE THE GREAT HELLS CANYON POWER SITE 
Has BEEN RESCUED,” SaA¥s OREGON SENATOR- 
ELECT—FORMER HEAD OF UNITED STATES 
Forest SERVICE ORGANIZED A CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS FOR NEUBERGER CAMPAIGN 


(By RicHarp L, NEUBERGER) 


(About the writer: Author of the accom- 
panying article, written for the Post-Dis- 
patch, was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate on the Democratic ticket in Oregon No- 
vember 2. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is the first 
Democratic Senator from Oregon in 40 years, 
and his election gave his party control of the 
Senate. NEUBERGER is a free-lance writer, 
the author of many magazine articles and of 
six books. His articles have appeared fre- 
quently in the Post-Dispatch. 

He is 41 years old. He has served three 
terms in the Oregon State Legislature, and 
has been prominent in the national conser- 
vation movement.) 


PorTLAND, OREG., November 13.—On elec- 
tion day the voters of Oregon saved for the 
people of the United States the finest natural 
hydroelectric-power site remaining on the 
North American Continent. This is the sig- 
nificance of the first victory in 40 years for a 
Democratic senatorial candidate in our State. 

I say this not because I am that Demo- 
cratic nominee. It would have been true of 
any candidate running with the same set 
of issues that characterized my campaign. 

I believe the great Hells Canyon powersite 
has been rescued from a monopolistic raid, 
because the Oregon electorate defied tradi- 
tion and habit to announce at the polls that 
they wanted it rescued. 

Let me make clear the setting of the elec- 
tion. 

In Hells Canyon, the Snake River foams 
through the deepest chasm in the Nation. 
With a roar like massed artillery the river 
claws at rock walls with white-capped talons. 
In their famous 308 report, which is the 
master plan for development of the Colum- 
bia River Basin, the Army engineers have 
disclosed that a high multipurpose Federal 
dam in Hells Canyon could produce 850,000 
kilowatts of ~power. Furthermore, Hells 
Canyon Dam might add another 1,122,000 
kilowatts to the capacity of projects down- 
stream, by releasing impounded water dur- 
ing periods when most of the melting snow 
is gone from the high mountains. 


Despite these assets of Hells Canyon, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Douglas McKay an- 
nounced in May of 1953 that he was relin- 
quishing the canyon to the Idaho Power Co.— 
provided the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proved the abandonment. Guy CoRpDoN, 
senior Senator from Oregon, immediately is- 
sued a statement backing up this decision 
by McKay, who had resigned as Oregon’s 
Governor to enter the Eisenhower Cabinet. 

Farm, labor, and public-power groups in 
the Northwest managed to collect enough 
funds to delay a final decision by the FPC. 
Thus the fate of Hells Camyon was alive as 
an election issue when the campaign began 
between Senator Corpon and myself. 

Other phases of the power question also 
were at stake—the sale to utility companies 
of key Bonneville transmission lines, an at- 
tack by Corpjon and McKay on the public- 
power preference clause, the gutting of the 
Bonneville engineering staffs, favoritism to 
power companies and discrimination against 
rural electric co-ops in the sale of Columbia's 
River energy, the proposed partnership be- 
tween the Government and utility corpora- 
tions in the construction of future dams. 


et ined 
a Hells Canyon remained the Cruciay 
People understood this issue Clearly 

dramatic name of the gorge, the fact ty The 
was deeper than the Grand Ca; yon “aa 
_ * We 
yon to Meriwether Lewis and Wille om 
and to the ill-fated Astor expedi 
1811—all these things combined +, —.” 
Hells Canyon vivid to the averave ; itize “a, 
Early in the campaign a remarkay... 


rallied to my side. He was Lyle >a maa 


ex-Chief of the United States Fr rar pom 
now living in retirement in Ores, n, I tout 
know to this day whether he is a Dem a 
or a Republican, for he had been a ca 
official of the Forest Service for a9 al 
He became chairman of Conservationists te 
NEUBERGER, & group of over 10,000 people . 
marily interested in preserving for can : 
generations the water, timber, oil, mining 


and scenic resources of the Northwest 

Watts induced me to carry on my tray, 
a book, Breaking New Grounds. It was = 
autobiography of his old leader anq he: 
Gifford Pinchot, founder of our national on 
est system. Watts called particular attention 
to a passage in the book describing ho 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt had jon 
subterfuge to retain for the public some of 
the magnificent power sites on the mountain 
rivers of the Western States. : 

In 1907 no adequate legislation had ex. 
isted to prevent utility monopolies from 
grabbing off choice locations for their own 
power projects. Roosevelt and Pinchot 
watched in alarm as power companies had 
@ field day in this lushest part of the public 
domain. Then, Pinchot remembered that 
the President did have the authority to set 
aside places within the new forest reserves 
for the creation of ranger stations—and the 
forest reserves encompassed some of the 
West’s principal power waterways. 

“Some of these ranger stations,” wrote 
Gifford Pinchot, “We located deliberately on 
water-power sites,-in order to ensure some 
form of Government control.” 

At Watt’s suggestion, I told this story to 
literally hundreds of Oregon audiences. It 
made a profound impression. The contrast 
could not be ignored. 

McKay and Corpon, who was chairman of 
the Senate Interior Subcommittee, were re- 
fusing to use the ample legal tools at their 
disposal to defend Hells Canyon the finest 
power site ever to touch the State of Ore- 
gon. By comparison, two such faithful and 
devoted public servants as Teddy Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot had relied upon an ad- 
mitted bit of deviousness to safeguard power 
sites in the era before the old frontier was 
completely closed. 

This contrast had its impact. It was ob- 
vious to my audiences that the man who 
organized the Rough Riders and the man 
who established our system of National For- 
ests probably never would have abandoned 
Hells Canyon to the Idaho Power Co., an 
absentee-dominated corporation which 
holds its annual meetings 2,800 miles from 
Hells Canyon, in Augusta, Maine. 

Baker, Union, Wallows, Umatilla, Wasco, 
Multomah, Clackamas, Columbia, and Clat- 
sop are strategic Oregon counties which lie 
in a’ vast arc from Hells Canyon to salt 
water. They nestle in an immense g¢0- 
graphic elbow formed by the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers, two of the mightiest hydro- 
electric streams earth—streams which 
leap and lash at prisons during their 
furious downhill descent from the Cana- 
dian Rockies and the Grand Tetons. 

I carried all these counties, with a total 
unofficial vote of 155,825 as against 152,530 
for Senator Corpon. 


To appreciate the startling nature of this 
political revolution in Oregon, one must £0 
back 6 years, to 1948. In that election Com- 
DON swept all except 1 of these 9 river 
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jes when he opposed an outstanding 


count . 
atic adversary, the late State Sena 

lie J. Wilson. CorpDon’s total was 

143,992 and that of Wilson 113,735. 

a mplete spin of the political wheel had 

occurred in the interval. The difference, in 

my opinion, was Hells Canyon in particular 


and the entire conservation issue in gen- 


re ybt if Hells Canyon alone could have 
Y hole difference. But, combined 


made the W 

with the rest of the conservation question, it 
wited the balance in Oregon, a State which 
did not even elect a Democrat to the United 


+9 Senate when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
States »¢ S 

was winning Oregon’s electoral votes on four 
successive occasions. Indeed, Oregon—along 
with Maine and Vermont—was unique in the 
Nation, in that it neither elected a Demo- 
crat nor @ third-party member as a Senator 
guring F. D. R.’s tenure in the White House. 
What were the other conservation issues? 
They were these: 

1. CorvpoN was cosponsor of a timber-ex- 
change bill which would have permitted 
the largest lumber companies to take over 
choice acreage inside the national forests. 
pr. Ira N. Gabrielson, @ lifelong Republican 
and ex-Chief of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, had called this measure one of the 
crudest attempted land grabs in recent 

8. 

“7 Corvon had voted for the Hope-Aiken 
pill, which proposed to convert into vested 
rights the present permissive status of stock- 
men in the national forests. Approximately 
44 percent of these forests are grazing lands. 
The Hope-Aiken bill, as I saw it, would have 
curtailed the ability of United States forest 
rangers to make herd reductions in the in- 
terest of preventing erosion of key water- 
sheds. Such groups as the Izaak Walton 
League and the Audubon Society took a 
similar position. 

3. Corpon had managed the bill which 
gave to just four coastal States—Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Florida—the rich off- 
shore oil reserves. He also had led the op- 
position to the Hill oil-for-education amend- 
ment which proposed, instead, to use the 
revenue from these oil deposits for the sup- 
port of schools in all 48 States. 

4, The Al Serena Mining Co., an Alabama 
corporation, had just secured possession of 
the timber growing on 15 controverted min- 
ing claims in the Rogue River National For- 
est of Oregon. Secretary McKay had made 
this decision favorable to the company, and 
Senator Corpon had defended it. Forest 
rangers and minerals examiners of the Gov- 
ernment had opposed the decision. 

5. At many levels in the Federal service, 
career conservationists had been replaced 
with what Dr. Gabrielson described as “po- 
lifical hacks.” In addition, Corpon’s Inte- 
tior Subcommittee had agreed to the diver- 
sion to general administration of $662,000 in 
duck-stamp funds—breaching an implied 
pact with hunters that these funds shouid 
be used exclusively for the improvement and 
management of wildfowl refuges along the 
Pacific and Atlantic flyways. 

All of these situations totaled up to a pro- 
gram which seemed ominous to thousands 
of Oregon people who were concerned about 
the future. Each episode, taken by itself, 
might not have been serious, But, added 
together, the policies of the Republican ad- 
ministration appeared to imperil nearly all 
Western resources, from waterpower sites 
to Canadian geese on the wing. 

Our campaign stressed the entire coi zerva- 
tion picture, 

Instead of giving out the usua’ aign 
matches, we distributed little pac: ges of 
grass seed for hunters, hikers, and fishermen 
to carry into the wilderness and to use in re- 
seeding the public range. 

This altafescue seed had to be poured 
into little cellophane sacks and stapled to 
the printed covers. It was a laborious task 
but not without advantages. Many families, 
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with Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls among 
their children, put the youngsters to work 
preparing the grass seed which was dis- 
tributed by conservationists for Neuberger. 
This was a conservation lesson in and of it- 
self. A great man in the realm of con- 
servation—Lyle Watts—was in _ charge. 
Throughout the State, old and young talked 
about Neuberger’s grass seed. The pack- 
ages were a popular handout at every county 
fair. 

I also discovered that natural resources had 
a deep spiritual significance to many peo- 
ple. Leading clergymen rallied to my cause. 
They responded to a quotation from Pinchot: 
“The earth and its resources belong of right 
to its people. * * * The rightful use and pur- 
pose of our natural resources is to make all 
the people strong and well, able and wise, 
well-taught, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed, full of knowledge and initiative, with 
equal opportunity for all and special privilege 
for none.” . 

A Catholic priest in Portland told me that 
he believed the Cordon-McKay program of 
bestowing resources upon private monopoly 
was contrary to the encyclicals of his church. 
In the lumber town of Springfield, a gray- 
haired Episcopal minister said that his con- 
gregation was deeply stirred when he an- 
nounced that the retention of forests and 
rivers for future generations was far more 
of a moral and religious issue than simply 
a@ political question. 

Besides Lyle Watts, other people partici- 
pated in the campaign who were symbols of 
the conservation movement. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, ex-Secretary of the Interior, came from 
Washington, D. C., to speak. Senator WAYNE 
Morse made at least 80 addresses, pre- 
dominantly on the power question. Ex-As- 
sistant Interior Secretary C. Girard (Jebbie) 
Davidson, now living in Portland, took many 
of the speaking engagements which I was un- 
able to fill myself. And, when Senator Cor- 
DON denounced Mr. Watts as “one of the 
worst foes of conservation,” Dr. Gabrielson 
sent a glowing message from across the land 
testifying to Watts’ great contributions in the 
fields of forestry and wildlife. 

The Democrats who came to Oregon during 
the campaign were men who had been asso- 
ciated with public power in their own locali- 
ties. These included Senators Estes KE- 
FAUVER and ALBERT GORE, of Tennesse; MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana; and HENRY M. JacK- 
SON and WaRREN G. MaGnuson, of the State 
of Washington. They also were predomi- 
nantly young men and afforded a favorable 
contrast to the old-guard isolationists who 
came to Oregon to campaign for my op- 
ponent. 

It. is particularly significant that this first 
Oregon victory for a Democrat in four dec- 
ades was accomplished against a nearly solid 
phalanx of newspaper opposition. Three 
daily papers in comparatively small com- 
munities backed me—the Medford Mail- 
Tribune, Pendleton East-Oregonian, and 
Coos Bay Times. The other 18 dailies in 
the State opposed me bitterly, including the 
2 statewide papers in Portland, the Orego- 
nian, and the Journal. Indeed, the Ore- 
gonian even refused to publish a letter from 
so prominent a citizen as James T. Marr, 
secretary of the State federation of labor, 
setting forth Senator Corpon’s voting rec- 
ord on major legislation. 


The fact that I was able to win, despite 
this type’ of newspaper opposition, demon- 
strates the depth to which the conservation 
issue tapped public sentiment. 

I also believe I was helped by the general 
issue of “time for a change.” Our speeches 
emphasized the fact that Oregon had not 
had a Democratic Senator for 40 years. We 
frequently quoted from Dwight Eisenhower's 
1952 speeches which pointed out that “po- 
litical health is endangered when one party, 
by whatever means, becomes permanently or 
too long entrenched in power.” The appli- 
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cability of Mr. Eisenhower's precepts to Ore- 
gon did not require detailed explaining. 

In the bulk of my speeches I pointed out 
that the timber and water of the West had 
been handed down to us from the time of 
Lewis and Clark. This had two significant 
connections. I had written a book entitled 
“The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” and my 
wife, Maurine, and I were among the few 
people who had covered the entire Lewis and 
Clark Trail, even in its wilderness sections. 
Furthermore, the year 1954 marked the 150th 
anniversary of the start of Lewis and Clark 
from St. Louis on their epic trek to Oregon. 
This theme helped to dramatize our issue. 

My wife suggested that we use only Lewis 
and Clark commemorative stamps on the 
mail sent out from our headquarters. This 
attracted attention to our envelopes. People 
everywhere in Oregon came to look for Neu- 
berger mailings with Lewis and Clark postage 
stamps. Maurine and I spoke at every col- 
lege in the State and at no fewer than 60 
high schools and grade schools. 

Few people in Oregon were unaware of the 
conservation issue by November 2, 1954. The 
result, as I see it, was an affirmation of what 
the historian and Pultizer-prize winner Ber- 
nard DeVoto told Maurine and me when he 
was our house guest back in January. He 
stood on the porch of our old home in the 
fir-matted hills west of Portland. I had 
just told him of my plans to run for the 
Senate, in spite of the fact that Oregon had 
not elected a Democratic Senator since 1914. 

“Be of good cheer, my friend,” said DeVoto 
to me. “Whenever there has been a clear 
and sharp issue in the West between monop- 
oly and public control of natural resources, 
the people have voted to keep these resources 
for themselves. You draw the issue sharply 
enough and the people will decide in your 
favor—even in Republican Oregon.” 

Then DeVoto hurried down the steps and 
got into a waiting taxicab. I recalled his 
words when the votes began to turn in my 
favor on the evening after election day. Lyle 
Watts looked at me and said, “Dicx, Hells 
Canyon belongs to the public again.” 





Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Florence (Ala.) Herald en- 
titled “More About Dixon-Yates.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

More AsoutT Drxon-YAatTes 

An interesting view of the Dixon-Yates 
contract was presented recently by the 
Christian Science Monitor. which states in 
effect that the Eisenhower administration is 
in serious trouble over the deal. It is not 
because there is anything inherently im- 
proper in the Government making such a 
contract or anything dishonest in its efforts 
to have TVA’s expansion limited on the 
ground that the agency is intended to be a 
yardstick for measuring’ the efficiency of 
privately owned power utilities and should 
be contained within certain boundaries. 

The Monitor maintains that the adminis- 
tration failed to make its case valid when it 
attempted to defend its action on the ground 
that the Dixon-Yates contract would Tre- 
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lieve the taxpayer of a burden, and it got 
still further into political hot water when it 
argued that private enterprise would 
benefit. 

Says the Monitor: 

“On both of the above grounds the case for 
the defense is being sharply questioned. 

“There is no doubt that the cost to the 
taxpayer of securing the desired extra power 
via Dixon-Yates or by any other company 
will be greater than had the Government 
built the plant through TVA. It will be 
built, whichever way it is, with borrowed 
money. The Government can borrow money 
at a lower interest rate—according to Budget 
Director Rowland Hughes the difference is 
between 214 percent for Government money 
and 3% percent for utility money. Add that 
under the Dixon-Yates contract the Govern- 
ment will pay for the power it uses not only 
at a higher rate, due to the higher interest 
rate, but also will pay the taxes on the Dixon- 
Yates operation. This can be defended as 
the necessary price for containing what the 
President calls creeping socialism. But it is 
certainly open to question as a saving to the 
taxpayer. ‘ 

“Any argument that the contract will it- 
self further the cause of private enterprise 
is equally likely to keep the administration 
in political trouble. 2 

“Although it is customary to refer to a 
licensed and regulated power utility as a 
private enterprise, it is not an illustration of 
true private-enterprise capitalism. When 
one of the great Detroit automobile compa- 
nies ventures $100 million of its own capital 
on @ new model it is engaging in true com- 
petitive private enterprise. It can miscalcu- 
late, and go bankrupt. Its market is not 
guaranteed, nor are its profits. 

“The risks that Dixon-Yates takes under 
its contract with the Government are negli- 
gible. It possesses a regulated monopoly in 
the area. It obtains a guaranteed market for 
its product under the contract. It is com- 
pensated for its taxes if it makes a profit, and 
obtains the tax money even if it should 
happen to earn no profit; in which case the 
tax money becomes its profit. 

“This is neither risk capitalism nor real 
private-enterprise capitalism. What it 
amounts to is a concession by the Govern- 
ment to a chosen instrument. There are 
ample precedents for doing this in the Amer- 
ican system. It is analogous to a city council 
letting a concession for the selling of pop- 
corn and soda in the public parks to a chosen 
individual, with a guaranteed market for his 
popcorn and soda. But it is not free enter- 
prise in the real sense, nor is there any com- 
petitive risk enterprise involved. This is an 
allocation by the Government to a selected 
individual of an almost guaranteed chance 
to earn up to 9 percent, plus tax compensa- 
tion, on money which it will borrow at 3% 
percent. 

“The Dixon-Yates contract cannot be de- 
fended effectively as saving the taxpayer 
money, or as increasing the opportunities 
for true capitalist enterprise in the United 
States. It can be defended as a device for 
containing the area of state capitalism.” 





The Only Door to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Only Door to Peace,” 
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written by Henry J. Taylor, and pub- 
lished in This Week magazine of Sep- 
tember 26, 1954. The article was there- 
fore prepared and published before the 
London Conference or the Paris Confer- 
ence. I ask Senators to note, in con- 
nection with the article, the date of its 
preparation and publication. 

Mr. Taylor is @ well-known author, 
writer, world traveler, observer, and 
economist. The article which I am offer- 
ing for the Recorp is well worth while. 
The attitude taken by Mr. Taylor in this 
article is thoroughly realistic. He may 
somewhat overemphasize the massive- 
retaliation theory, and some of his re- 
marks regarding India may be unfor- 
tunate, but on the whole it is a very 
forceful, forthright, worthwhile article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ONLY Door To Peace 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In spite of the widespread gloomy fore- 
bodings, I believe that world events are forc- 
ing America into a stronger position than 
ever before. Instead of despair there is 
great hope in the now-obvious collapse of 
our postwar united front; for realism is at 
last required. 

Realism becomes the first step in the so- 
called agonizing reappraisal of our position. 
And this reappraisal need not represent 
agony, but instead, an enormous step for- 
ward. 

We inherited the fundamentals of our for- 
eign policy from the year 1945. Our 1945 
thinking is the dreg left over in the cup. 
Today these 1945 postulates, and the peace 
structures built on them, are as out of date 
as the Queen of Sheba’s camel, and very 
nearly as worthless in the power race of 1954. 
What's good about recent events is that they 
helped wake us up to some fundamental 
fallacies of 1945 thinking: 


FALLACY 1: PERMANENT ALLIES 


History and habit have had us by the neck. 
History shows that, just as generals usually 
prepare to fight a next war the way the last 
war was won, diplomats erect their peace 
plans in terms of alliances that existed dur- 
ing the fighting. On this assumption we 
built the U. N. as our cornerstone for world 
security in 1945. Yet all nations, allies in 
one war, seldom are allies in the next. Wit- 
ness the fact that our’two largest alles in 
the last war are today our two largest ene- 
mies: Russian and\Red China. And we are 
now depending on our three erstwhile 
enemies to be our military friends: Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

FALLACY 2; COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Russia, the closed land, was given full pow- 
ers on the Security Council. This was un- 
avoidable at the time. But as a result we 
are now surrounded by vetoes within the very 
body we built for our self-protection, and 
are the victim of a deadly comedy. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, in turn, remain excluded 
from membership and cannot speak at our 
side even if they wished to. 

As for Asia and Africa, at a secret meeting 
held recently within the U. N., when 13 Asian 
and African nations were called upon to vote 
on an issue involving the United States and 
the Soviet Union, only one—the Philip- 
pines—voted in favor of the United States. 

Accordingly, our now antiquated collec- 
tive-security program evaporates. We do not 
have collective security. We have collective 
insecurity. The Russians have been feeding 

on the 1945 mistakes. And whatever good 
the U. N. may do it is certainly evident we 
cannot depend on it to protect America and 
defend world peace, as intended. 


ik 
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PALLACY 3: LAST-WAR staatecy 


Next, our 1945 recollections a, 
impress us with the decisive tmportans : 
military front on the ground in Ween 
Europe as in the last war. Then Enplay 
was a staging area; France, the evens . 
attack. By using England as an “unsinks b. 
aircraft carrier” and a springboarq for a 
infantry, we invaded Germany acres i! 
territory of our French ally. Accorainn” 
our minds still picture our English ca 
French alliances as having the same een 
and necessity all over again, and frust . 
tion, if not a despair, arises within us ec 
we see the Franco-British vacillations t 
their isolationism isolating us? That a 
tion brings us to the heart of the fallacy. 
— . a what is the actual pe 
poten ese areas, now th: 
the atom bomb? — 
Here we are in for a shock, because we hare 
not been thinking as the British think : 
The British leaders assume that in event 
of war with the Soviet Union there Will be 
no England. Prime Minister Churchill hag 
stated, and a British marshal echoed the 
same statement to me, that should Britain 
join America in a war against Russia the 
first thing Soviet Russia would do would be 
to “drop several atom bombs on our small 
island, and there would be no England.” 
For verification, British leaders refer you 
to the report of General Eisenhower, as Su. 
preme Commander, published at the end of 
the war, wherein it is stated that had the 
Nazis developed their V-1 and v-2 Missiles 
6 months earlier and applied them against 
troop concentrations in British ports, we 
could not have staged the Normandy cross. 


Yet in these intervening years the destruc. 
tive power of present equivalents to the 1945 
V-1's and V-2's, with atomic warheads, is as 
& cannon to a crossbow. And the Red Army 
already stands, even today, at an aiming dis. 
tance only 93 miles east of the Rhine. 

“Our Commonwealth positions, ‘yes,” said 
the British marshal to me, “but why ask 
what England itself will do in the war? 
There will not be an England in combat 
after the first few hours. 

“A military machine has lost its purpose," 
he said, “when it can no longer protect the 
people. The British Army, even should it 
repel invasion, can no longer protect our is- 
land inhabitants from extermination. No 
one can question England’s honor and civic 
courage. But the central fact is that mis- 
siles, enjoying rocket-like passage through 
the sky over one’s head, can be as disastrous 
to one’s country as the country’s occupation 
by physical force—actually, more so.” 

The same assumption, that there will be no 
France in the war, likewise saturates the 
French official mind. Furthermore, say the 
French, strategic air bases in France are easy 
atom targets—making them useless, yet in- 
viting attack on France. All this moves 
Prance; like England, to masterful inactivity, 
except in the direction of appeasement. 

Yet in realizing all this, no new disaster to 
our position has been added. We are only 
seeing now, out in the open, the reality 
which has existed ever since Russia was re- 
vealed to possess the atom bomb. 

So, where do we go from here? 

Of course, we could take the same viev- 
point as our English and French friends. We 
are not as completely vulnerable as they are, 
nor as quickly. But the time difference 's 
only a few hours, and we, too, are vulnerable 
enough to question, if we wished, just how 

America-could recover from the first blow. 

However, our leaders are not thinking that 
Way and our policy is not governed by that 
thought, whereas this English and French 
concept of their own immediate elimination 
from any useful part in the combat, as well 
as the unspeakable horrors involved, 2b80 
lutely dominates English and French policy. 
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as demonstrated in Korea, in 


ed elsewhere, it is proving im- 
atically eee ie 108 us to achieve the wider outlook 
NCE of g oss our allies Which would make unity 
Vestern - “america their prime policy. 
tngland vie soviet Union is congratulating itself, 
hue og . Napoleon did when he said: “Give me a 
inkabie BS vion to fight against.” 


ne oali 
r Allie - 


KOREA AND INDOCHINA 
8S the 


aware of this opportunity for blood- 







net, : Se aealeth the Soviet Union continues to 
uti’ PE er away at the big He that America is 
rates the aggress r, warmonger country. 
a It preaches that if America’s allies will 
“ _ jnore America, @ peaceful coexistence with 
; quese communism is possible. 
fallacy and at the same time that Russia hides 
combat pehind this benevolent false face, it uses its 
sia hag own satellites to perform the dirty work of 
conquest—as in Korea and Indochina. 
e hare Within a single year the hitherto sleeping 
4 giant, China, under Communist rule, fought 
event the great United States to a stalemate in 
“ill be Korea and won a second war in Indochina 
ll hag against France. Thus, two of the world’s 
d the three great Western powers were handled 
ritain successfully on the battlefields and their mil- 
& the itary intentions overcome by a Communist 
ld be nation that has been in power only 4 years, 
small because Russia was behind her. 
fe We come, then, to the need for the reap- 
r you praisal of our position with our allies to 
s Su. which Secretary of State Dulles has referred. 
nd of We are forced to it. But what direction will 
1 the it take? What must be done? 
ssiles 1. Understand our friends: In this reap- 
ainst praisal our first task is to understand the 
, We views of our more exposed friends abroad, 
TOSS~ even if we do not share their views. Cer- 
tainly there is no “agony” in such a first 
Trucs step. It can be taken without rancor and 
1945 meanness and spite and pettiness. 
is ag This does not mean scrapping our allies. 
irmy We must bind them to us as best we can. As 
dis. President Eisenhower recently said, we must 


regard them as friendly partners, and we 


said must make out of the U. N. what we can. 
ask But it does mean proceeding without undue 
war? reliance upon our allies, at least not beyond 
ibat their wish to be relied upon; and thus we 
will be utterly realistic for the first time 
se,” since 1945. For as Italian philosopher Pietro 
the once wrote: “We would all be wiser if we 
i it spent more time analyzing how people are 
’ 1S rather than how we would wish them to be.” 
No And surely there is no more serious blunder 
ivic in peace or war than to rely on allies who 
nis themselves do not see how they @an be relied 
igh upon. 
ous 2. Undermine our enemies: We must also 
ion bring to bear unremitting exploitation of 
Russia's inner weaknesses, by vastly more 
no dynamic use of psychological warfare and 
the every other means. But as for propaganda, 
‘he itis up to us to remember that our policy 
Sy actions abroad speak louder than the Voice 
ne - of America, and that good propaganda is 
eg good policy performance made known. 
ty, 8. Be practical: Next, in our reappraisal 


we must realize that our world plans will 
not be less “lofty” simply because they are 
practical. In fact, the label of “lofty” is 
small compensation for tie failure of vast 
schemes that collapse of their own weight 
and die in a spasm of confusion and despair. 

4. Help your friends: Further, we must 
recognize that while we may help our allies 





hot at all, and are committed to peace at 


Ne when help is requested (provided we think 
je it wise), we must stop trying to lead them 
e, when they refuse to be led. We should con- 
is tinue some material aid to the free world 
le when it is earnestly sought, but we should 
e stop lying awake thinking up new ways to 
¥ assist others and new pleas by which to urge 
it them to accept. 

it 5. Expect results: We should stop trying 
h to buy—with money and handouts—those 
n United States allies, like India, who accept 
rl everything, give nothing, cooperate with us 
- 

hs 
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any price. We only demean ourselves, 
deplete our resources, and improve the anti- 
Communist front not one jot. If there is 
ever a basis for coopertaion they Will not 
neglect to let us know it, nor will they fail 
to come to us for it. Our largess should 
await that time. ; 

6. Stay strong: Our military lines are not 
stronger ‘than our industrial lines behind 
them. We should do all that can be done 
to encourage, strengthen, and expand the 
American economy. Although we have been 
constantly told about preserving the indus- 
trial capacity and will to work of Europe, 
and have delivered some $20 billion worth 
of our substance for that purpose, this makes 
no sense whatever unless we preserve Amer- 
ican productivity here in the United States. 

7. Forget 1945 concepts: We should decide 
that any attempt to make war on the Com- 
munist mass by land invasion through West- 
ern Europe is merely a remnant of our 1945 
concepts and is today sheer folly. In World 
War II numbers were on our side. The 
Russians and Chinese were on our side. “Now 
the numbers are reversed. In World War II 
the United States raised less than 100 ground 
combat divisions. How many would we have 
to raise this time? And as for local or lim- 
ited wars, the Communist commanders can 
safely reinforce their attacks until they win 
the fight; for us local or limited wars are 
not a practical policy. 

8. Maintain peace outposts: We must con- 
tinue to contribute to NATO as a stabilizing 
force, and man such vigilant outposts as 
Formosa, Okinawa, South Korea, etc., as long 
as necessary and possible. 

In the face of the nervousness that would 
arise without such stabilizing forces, several 
countries in the affected areas—over the 
long haul—could easily fall into the Soviet 
orbit, one by one, through internal coups 
or otherwise, without Russia firing a shot. 
For the same reason, where we have solid 
and healthy allies we should be prepared to 
back and defend them when they really in- 
tend to fight. 

But once we commit our country to the 
fight we cannot stop short of victory, or as- 
sume that if to win means risking war with 
a big power we will falter and flop, as in 
Korea. ‘This is the risk we must consider 
before we start, not afterward. Otherwise 
we should not comrait our men and our 
Nation in the first place; as if to say, “Amer- 
ica will fight if it looks easy, but not if it 
gets rough.” Nothing is so costly to our au- 
thority in the world, and therefore to peace. 

9. Be ready: Consequently, our striking 
arms in the form of very long range jet 
bombers and guided missiles, land-based and 
Navy sea-based, should—and will—get a new 
beefing up, and the theory of massive re- 
taliation as our chief reliance against all-out 
war by the Soviet Union will become crystal- 
lized as our main national policy. 

And there is no agony in that. Actually, 
this has been the chief deterrent to war for 
a long time. 

10. “Don’t tread on me”: And, finally, we 
must recognize that our security depends not 
on money handouts to others or paper 
treaties, or even our standby armaments, but 
on our inner moral worth and spirit. 

If we truly feel, think, and act like Amer- 
icans we will be respected like Americans. 
In short, it is up to us to show some good 
old-fashioned American guts. This is the 


simplest and truest of all facts which often - 


seems to get lost in the shuffle of debate. 

We cannot survive unless we meet our 
menace in the spirit of the eagle instead of 
the rabbit. Hunters know that rabbits freeze 
in the face of danger, and often die of terror. 
The relatively peaceful eagle fights to the 
last ounce of his strength if molested. Man- 
kind’s total experience cries out to us now 
to emulate our own national emblem. For 
the traits and performances of rabbit and 
eagle typify the relative security of the ap- 
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peaser and the valiant in facing the bullies 
in today’s international jungle. 

War in any form is a horrible and dreadful 
thing to contemplate. But are we right to 
dwell solely on its horrors, when to fear war 
too much is the surest way to invite it? 

I am not talking about our starting a so- 
called preventive war. That whole idea is 
preposterous. A preventive war does not 
prevent war. It is war. But we cannot 
survive if we behave like a fighter who flees 
from the ring the moment his opponent 
doubles his fists. 

This is unthinkable for a great people like 
us, the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth; we, whose first flag carried the legend 
“Don’t Tread on Me,” and who were born 
under the slogan “Liberty or Death.” 

Let our faith and our contempt of fear 
live up to our heritage. It must be no less, 
and it need be no more. 

Aggressor nations choose their victims 
among the craven, not among those with 
stout hearts, great productivity, high ideals 
and an absolute determination to fight if 
they are trod upon. It is this determination 
which we must feel, and make known; clear- 
cut, positive, unmistakable. To do other- 
wise is like the victim baiting his own trap. 


OUR ENEMY: FEAR 


Men died for what we have. We are their 
heirs; they have no other heirs but ourselves. 
Our heroes cared for this country, and unless 
we care for it we will lose it. °. 

“My son, that which I bequeath to you, 
you must own anew if you would keep it,” 
says a Concord graveyard epitaph. 

We must never be afraid to fight for life 
and honor against all the might and fury of 
the vicious, disciplined, and ruthless enemies 
of the United States. Above all, let us 
banish forever from our hearts fear and de- 
featism. Once we do this I believe that our 
allies will stand by us, our enemies will 
respect us. 

By not being afraid of war, we will have 
opened the only door to peace. 
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Jopment of a Strong Transportation 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, our dynamic economy is charac- 
terized by a continuing growth in popu- 
lation and production. It is of prime 
importance that we sensibly and vigor- 
ously move forward with the develop- 
ment of a sound overall system of 
transportation. 

During my years in the Senate, and 
especially in that period when I was 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, there were many 
Jeaders in the various forms of trans- 
portation whose recommendations were 
received with thoughtful study. One of 
these individuals was J. H. Carmichael, 
who has had an outstanding record of 
achievement as the executive head of 
Capital Airlines. A broad-gage ap- 
proach to the problems of all transpor- 

f tation and communication has char- 

§ acterized “Slim” Carmichael’s thinking 
and activity. He is currently chairman 
of the transportation and communica- 
tion committee of the United States 

| Chamber of Commerce, and is also a di- 
rector of that organization. 

There has just come to my attention 
a@ recent address entitled “Twentieth 
Century Unlimited,” which Mr. Car- 
michael delivered before an audience of 
1200 railroad executives in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Icommend this speech to a careful 
reading by my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTIETH CENTURY UNLIMITED 
(An address by J. H. Carmichael, president 
of Capital Airlines, at the 66th annual din- 
ne. of the Central Railway Club of Buf- 
falo, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., October 

21, 1954) 

If any of you have ever wondered how you 
might feel as a lone railroad man at an air- 
line convention, I think that right now I 
could give you a reasonably good idea. When 
Tarrived here, I felt like the proverbial skunk 
ata garden party. As a matter of fact, many 
of my colleagues back in Washington were 
understandably puzzled when I announced 
that I had accepted an invitation to speak to- 
night. They looked at me as if to ask, “Don’t 
you have enough headaches without looking 
for more?” 

Nevertheless, I was certainly interested in 

_ Meeting with such a large number of leading 
executives and officials. This is the 
chance I have ever had to speak to such 
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a@ group. 
shall have. 

In any event it seemed to me that the in- 
vitation offered an unusual opportunity, al- 
most a challenge in fact and after the recep- 
tion you have given me tonight, I am de- 
lighted that I have accepted. 

This is not my first contact with the rail- 
way industry. As you may know, Iam rather 
active as a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and as chairman of 
its transportation committee. 

In this position, and in day-to-day busi- 
ness, I am constantly reminded that I am 
not associated exclusively with the airline 
industry, but that I am part of the com- 
plete field of transportation—a huge under- 
taking composed of five basic components 
on which rests the economy and well-being 
of this country. 

This is one industry—the transportation 
industry. And it is made up of railroads, 
airlines, highways, waterways, and pipelines. 
Naturally, each of these segments overlaps 
and is highly competitive, and the relation- 
ship seldom reaches anything approaching a 
harmonious plane. In fact, I might even say 
that when we use the word “competition” we 
use a polite tea-party way of describing the 
actual dog-eat-dog association which has 
identified the overall industry for the past 
30 years. 

During this period we’ve scrapped and 
grappled and gone after one another’s scalps 
with abandon. We've had slight sympathy 
for the other’s problems, but rather have 
taken a “serves them right” attitude. Tra- 
ditionally, we are enemies who have never 
taken any step toward signing a cease-fire 
pact. 

But there has been no slaughter. The 
enemies are still in good shape and carry 
no scars. Which might suggest that all this 
fighting has been futile. 


I don’t want to recommend that from now 
on we hold hands and live together as one 
happy family. I seriously doubt that even a 
shotgun wedding would unite us peacefully 
under one roof. That would be an un- 
healthy arrangement, anyway, since as busi- 
nessmen we recognize that groups which are 
competitive can’t waste much loye on one 
another and that competition is the strength 
of our industry. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT ARE PRACTICAL 


I would suggest, however, that there are 
certain areas of agreement and even dis- 
agreement in which we might well attempt 
to cooperate. This transportation industry 
is undoubtedly one of America’s largest in- 
dustries from almost any point of view. It 
is certainly one of the most important—in- 
dispensable and one of the prime reasons 
that the productivity of the Nation is un- 
limited. To continue to take potshots at one 
another, to ignore the fact that there are 
many issues on which we stand on common 
grounds is to interfere with normal progress. 
We keep the transportation industry at loose 
ends, fragfmentary and impair its overall 
efficiency. 

There are many good reasons why we can’t 
afford to allow this situation to exist in its 
present state of conflict. To begin with, we 
are hurting ourselves. We are overlooking 
an advantage which is rightfully ours; the 
railroads, the airlines, trucks, buses, water- 
borne carriers, and pipelines. That advan- 
tage is the right to compete. 


It is, perhaps, the last chance I 


Consider for example, the outmoded and 
restrictive regulations which have hog-tied 
the railroads for years; the timelag problem 
in rate and abandonment proceedings, for 
example. These restrictions are applied 
today to correct a monopoly that passed 
into history when Henry Ford introduced 
his model T or when Lindbergh crossed the 
Atlantic. Don Quixote in charging wind- 
mills fought no more an imaginary menace 
than do these regulations today. 

Perhaps you might wonder why I should 
take objection to these regulations. After 
all, it’s quite a convenience to have an out- 
side source restrict the activities of a very 
potent competitor. 

I agree that a certain amount of regula- 
tion is necessary to insure an effective public 
service. But my economics are of the old- 
fashioned sort; I feel that any corporation 
is entitled to a fair profit. And I’m con- 
vinced that too much regulation can squelch 
that profit. Like the wild honeysuckle, 
regulation has a popular appeal but it’s 
insidious and is destructive if allowed to 
spread. 

And these restrictive regulations can 
spread. It is logical to assume that if they 
work against the railroads, they will work 
against the airlines or the trucks. 

No industry in America can function prop- 
erly unless it is granted the privilege of free 
enterprise regulated in the public interest. 
No industry can develop if it is restrained 
by redtape regulations. No industry can 
offer the public a good product if it is denied 
the right of competition. 

We are playing on the same grounds. But 
each team is playing under different rules. 
Some teams are never penalized and are ig- 
nored by the umpires. They are the gypsy 
truckers who compete against all of us with- 
out ever hearing the whistle for off-sides or 
clipping or unnecessary roughness. There 
are the nonscheduled air carriers who can 
stop your game or our game by taking the 
ball home with them. 

These carriers which are allowed to run 
free do all of us harm because our regula- 
tions prevent us from giving them a fair 
battle. Regulations are the concern of all 
of us, not just the railroads, and I believe 
that there would be mutual benefits to the 
organization of ® common front in combat- 
ing these regulations. 

There are other points on which together 
we-can take a reasonably forceful position. 
The excise tax and pyramiding State taxes 
for example. There is no one here tonight 
who is not acquainted with the inequity of 
the excise tax; a wartime measure designed 
to reduce consumption is now serving im- 
properly as a revenue-producing means. 

Taxes become overly burdensome when 
they are pyramided, when each State seeks 
@ way of making asessments on transporta- 
tion facilities serving its area. Allowed to 
grow, such taxes can be and, in some in- 
stances, are a hindrance to a public service. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION NOT NEEDED 


And we should get the Government out of 
private business. When the Federal Govern- 
ment operates its own transportation agen- 
cies, all of us, the entire transportation in- 
dustry, suffer from the resultant loss of traf- 
fic. The Government is then performing a 
service which is competing directly with you 
and with us. Our transportation industry tis 
qualified to handle this busines. It is big 
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enough and strong enough 80 that it does not 
need supplementary help from the the Gov- 
ernment or from any other outside source. 
This business should go to us because we can 
handle it at less cost to the taxpayer far more 
efficiently than it is now managed. When the 
day comes that our facilities are not adequate 
to cope with the demands made upon us, 
then we may ask for outside assistance. But 
until that time, the Government should stay 
out of the transportation industry. 

These then are three major points on which 
I think we can agree; regulations, excise 
taxes, and Government interference. Cer- 
tainly, through such agencies as the Trans- 
portation Association of America we have 
ironed out many_differences and have taken 
a big step toward cooperative effort. 

In the meantime, we will continue to be 
highly competitive. We don't underesti- 
mate you. We don't look upon you as & 
19th century relic, a museum piece. All the 
other segments of the transportation indus- 
try combined could not replace the service 
you provide. 

We know that you are a modern industry. 
You have dieselized your equipment and are 
even now experimenting with gas turbines. 
New damage-free freight cars are increasing 
im number. You have introduced new safety 
devices and have adopted electronics and up- 
to-date communications systems. You have 
incredible block-signal systems, automatic 
sorting of freight cars, and even radar and 
television. 

The progress you have chalked up in the 
face of insurmountable odds is a tribute to 
American ingenuity and initiative. It is the 
story of achievement and determination and 
faith in the future. 

This is the first time in our history that 
one country could afford to support five basic 
types of transportation. And we have not 
yet reached the saturation point. Our ex- 
panding economy, industrial growth, and in- 
creasing population will spread the scope and 
the size of our passenger and shipping 
markets. This is the 20th century unlim- 
ited. There is and there will be room for 
all of us. 

The airlines have taken a lot of that room, 
of course. Air travel is big business. It is 
the Nation's newest billion-dollar industry. 
It has made a big impact on our economy. 

~It has influenced our travel habits. 

We have been particularly fortunate in de- 
veloping our business because we are blessed 
with a remarkable machine, a vehicle which 
is versatile and unrestricted in operation. 
The airplane is one of man's greatest scien- 
tific contributions to civilization. But the 
airlines have invested much time, energy, 
and millions of dollars in nurturing this 
machine. We are competing with your 
progress and we haven't stopped. 

Perhaps you have recently read that Capi- 
tal Airlines has purchased 40 Viscount air- 
planes at a total cost of $45 million. These 
will be the first gas turbine powered trans- 
port planes to fly on domestic schedules in 
the United States. These turboprop air- 
planes will represent a major step forward in 
aviation development because it will bring to 
the public a new concept of travel by pro- 
viding greater speeds, eliminating vibration 
and by reducing interior noise level. 

And every day we introduce new and better 
operating methods, stronger safety measures, 
and higher standards of service. We, too, 
are tough competitors, and like you, we will 
do all we can to meet our destiny. 

COMPETITION IS WHOLESOME 


It may be that this intensified competition, 
this race to do a better job than the other 
fellow is a contributing factor to the sharp 
disagreements on certain problems facing the 
transportation industry. There are many 
such problems it is true, but there are basi- 
cally just a few which are major sources of 
contention. And I'd like to throw a lot of 
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pepper in the pot by talking about these 
disagreements and meeting them head-on 
just as I discussed those on which we agree. 

There is first the sore subject of first-class 
mail. It is probably needless to remind you 
that the Post Office Department is rapidly 
expanding its initial experiment begun last 
year of moving first-class mail by air. I 
think you will agree that this endeavor will 
be broadened further and that eventually 
all first-class mail will be transported by 
the airlines. At any rate, that is the trend 
right now. 

This has been a traditional source of reve- 
nue to you and it may have appeared as a 
direct invasion when Government 
launched this experiment. It isn’t as huge a 
Piece of revenue as many are led to believe it 
to be. I am told—and I speak only of first- 
class mail—that it represents two-fifths of 1 
percent of your operating revenues. But no 
one likes having business, no matter how 
small, rudely snatched from his hands by a 
competitor. 

In the final analysis, however, it is proper 
that the airlines take over this phase of 
postal operation. They have the carrying 
capacity, they can move it faster than any 
other form of transportation. This is in 
accordance with the dictates of Post Office 
policy. 

The early post roads were built primarily to 
expedite the mails. The pony express was 
inaugurated because transportation by stage- 
coach or Conestoga wagon was too slow— 
too time consuming. When the railroad 
tracks were stretched westward beyond the 
Mississippi River, the pony express gave way 
to a faster form of mail transportation. The 
railroads have transported the mails since 
that time which is ‘as it should have been. 
There was no better way of carrying first- 
class mail until the airlines reached a point 
in their growth which enabled them to do a 
still better job. 

To move the mails in the fastest possible 
manner is the Post Office Department's re- 
sponsibility to the American public. It is 
the concept which has directed and guided 
their operation historically and one which 
they are obligated to follow. 

Considering operating’ schedules on both 
railroads and airlines to be as they are now, 
it is only right, according to this principle, 
that the airlines should carry first-class mail. 

Subsidy has different meanings to different 
groups. I don’t know your definition of 
subsidy. But, assuming the foregoing to be 
a fair conclusion, it would seem to me that 
where the public interest is served by ex- 
pedited mail the railroads, by asking to re- 
tain first-class mail at a slower rate of move- 
ment in order to support certain passenger 
services, are, in effect, asking for a subsidy. 

Subsidy is another bitter point of discord. 
I've had a lot of personal experience wth 
subsidy, and I don’t like any part of it. No 
successful airline operator does. This is not 
shadow boxing. I feel very strongly on the 
subject. 

The airline industry was developed with 
the aid of Federal subsidy. In fact, all forms 
of transportation have been subsidized di- 
rectly or indirectly during their early stages 
of growth. Who can question the wisdom of 
this policy which first united the Thirteen 
Colonies and then knitted this country into 
one nation despite overwhe! ° 
eal barriers? oor 

Historically, it is the same philosophy 
which justified the early airlne subsidy; avia- 
tion is important to our national defense 
and should be given every opportunity to ex- 
pand to its proper But once the 
airlnes had reached a point of self-sufficiency, 
subsidy should be withdrawn. And it has 
been withdrawn. Hence, direct airline sub- 
sidy is a matter with which the railroads 
need not be concerned, since 90 percent of 
their air competition is with airlines which 
do not receive it. 
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But, it is argued, we receive indirect 
sidy through the use of airways, qj-.0 
and navigational and weather {.c;\j;; =~ 
should be forced to pay @ user-charye, ™* 


AIRLINES SHOULD PAY FAIR sHAre 
On that point we agree. But, to 
with, it must be remembered tha 
and airports exist not solely for 
but for the public service. 
should pay no more in user-char¢ 
fair share. The burden of expense shoul 
be equally carried by other aviation grou ‘ 
utilizing these facilities—the military en 
ter carriers, corporation operators, and pri, 
vate flyers. On the average, the airiin ; 
represent but 30 percent of all air traffic " 

Can you imagine the Twentieth Centy; 
Limited arriving in New York 10 minutes oe / 
because it was held up by a privately owned 
handcar which had the right-of-way? Tha 
sounds ridiculous, but our nonstop flight 
from Chicago has on occasion pulled Up to 
the Washington terminal late because it was 
delayed on the approach path by a smal] 
single-engine airplane which had equal 
rights to the airport with us, a commoy 
carrier. 

It would therefore seem unreasonable to 
expect the airlines to pay in user charges 
more than their rightful share of mainte. 
mance costs—or absorb the expenses of other 
operators. Our studies indicate that the 
amount we pay in gasoline taxes alone is q 
fair charge for our use of the airways. Land. 
ing fees, rentals, and other charges more 
than pay for our use of airports. 

We want to pay our fair share of all costs, 
We don’t want to be a drain on the taxpayer, 
To perform a public service at a reasonable 
rate of return has been our goal, just as it 
has been yours. It is the goa) of the entire 
transportation industry. 

The differences I have discussed tonight 
are serious differences. But they are not so 
serious that they should split the transporta- 
tion industry into widely separated opposing 
camps. Each segment has a specialized type 
of transportation to offer. Each has a unique 
service for shippers and passengers. It is a 
versatile industry capable of keeping the 
trade and commerce of America in a pre- 
eminent position throughout the world. 

You are leaders in this venture. Last year 
you handled more than 600 billion ton-miles 
of freight, 32 billion passenger miles. These 
figures decidedly prove that you are the 
major segment of the transportation indus- 
try. But despite size, all of us are interde- 
pendent to a degree and need to ease our 
differences if transportation is to achieve its 
full mission. 

But more important, these differences 
must be ironed out before M-day. This is 
the time that the transportation industry 
must present a united front. In World War 
II, you carried 90 percent of all the freight 
moved in this country. If I were an enemy, 
I would attempt to cripple this country not 
by bombing cities—but by bombing = 

capacity 


begin 
t alrways 
the airings 


During World War II, the railroads kept 
the industrial gears from stripping. The air- 
lines provided that new requirement in mili- 
tary logistics; mobility. In a war that knew 
no trenches—no established fortifications, 
the airlines were able to distribute supplies 
and troops to any threatening point on the 
globe in the fastest possible time on 4 mo- 
ment’s notice. And the ships and the trucks 
were also working to full capacity to help 
maintain an unbroken line of supply from 

factories and the farms to the fighting 
Was @ cooperative venture. 
don't ask for another M-day, we don't 
tt—but we must prepare for it. We 
the transportation industry 
Each of us have an obligation 
respect. We can start by seeking 
which will be mutually satisfactory 
problems I have discussed. 
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on’t misunderstand me. I have no 
a at you and I don’t want you to 
ag ny illusions about me. I know that 
pave & + to take from us every dollar 










ner u can. We are going to take 
of Puvou as much as we can get. Competi- 
pe petweeD us will always be keen. I don’t 
a t a utopian friendship nor do I offer 
, challenge: I only suggest that in this 


for traffic we don’t let the infight- 


sirugele us {rom the real job ahead. 


ing detrac 





The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Dixon-Yates Contract 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of November 14, 1954, entitled 
“Pirm on the Wrong Side.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows. 
FmM ON THE WRONG SIDE 


During his 2 years in the White House 
President Eisenhower has wavered on some 
issues, but on two great national questions 
he has stood very firm. One was the give- 
away of the offshore oll resources to the 
States. The other is the Dixon-Yates power 
contract. When the Republicans on the 
Atomic Energy Committee voted yesterday 
to permit a go-ahead on the contract with- 
out waiting for the new Congress, they were 
responding to the President’s strong inter- 
vention earlier in the week. 

On both of these issues, in our opinion, 
the President has been tragically mistaken. 
In both cases, we were initially inclined to 
believe that he was the victim of poor advice. 
Candor now compels us to admit that in 
each instance the President made his final 
decision after he had been given every pos- 
sible opportunity to obtain good advice; after 
he had been fully alerted to the dangers of 
the course he chose; after enough serious 
questions had been raised by responsible 
citizens to justify at the very least a post- 
ponement of final action. 

As to oil and as to TVA, the balance of 
forces was such that the President himself 
could determine the issue. In each case he 
chose to throw his great prestige and all the 
power of his office on the side of private in- 
terests. He identified himself personally and 
intimately with oil and private power, two 
of the most predatory influences in the whole 
history of the exploitation of America's 
natural resources. 

The basic issue at stake in the Dixon- 
Yates contract has not been affected by the 
last-minute changes intended to help ram it 
through while the Republicans still control 
Congress. At bottom the issue is one of 
broad political philosophy. 


This all began with a search for ways to ° 


relieve TVA of a part of its commitments to 


supply power to the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. The AEC is now TVA’s biggest cus- 
tomer. Faced with a steady growth of de- 
mand from its other customers—the cities, 
towns, factories, and farms of the region— 
TVA must either find new sources of power, 
or find a new supplier for the AEC. Since 
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waterpower sites in the valley have already 
been fully developed, any new sources of 
power will+ have to be steam-generating 
plants. 

To, avoid building a new TVA steam-gen- 
erating plant, the administration last Janu- 
ary announced that arrangements would be 
made to relieve TVA of part of its AEC load. 
Had this intention been carried out, there 
could have been no serious objection. It is 
not primarily’ TVA’s business to generate 
power for making atomic bombs. If the AEC 
can get its power elsewhere, why not? And 
if private suppliers cannot meet its demand, 
the AEC might well be justified in generating 
its own. 

The Dixon-Yates contract is often pre- 
sented as a method of supplying power to 
the AEC, but in fact it is a method of supply- 
ing power to the TVA. Private utility com- 
panies were not interested in building an- 
other generating plant at Paducah, where the 
AEC needs the power. They insisted on 
building it near Memphis, where the AEC 
cannot use it. 

The theory is, of course, that the power 
delivered to TVA at Memphis will replace 
power delivered to AEC by TVA at Paducah. 

But the replacement is more fictional than 
real. TVA will not, in fact, bé-relieved of 
any of its present commitments to AEC. 
Rather it will be relieved of its future market 
in Memphis. Its generating capacity will be 
frozen at the present level, and as the region 
goes on growing, new power needs will have 
to be met by buying more high-cost private 
power. In time, the TVA would lose its 
reason for being. 

This, then, is the basic issue: Shall the 
TVA be permitted to grow as its market 
grows, or shall it be condemned to a linger- 
ing death? 

Even if the Dixon-Yates contract were 
stripped of all its windfall profits, all its 
subsidies and guaranties; even if the pro- 
moters were required to put up 50 percent 
instead of an indecent 5 percent of the cost; 
even if the Government did not undertake 
in effect to pay taxes to itself—this would 
still be a bad deal for the people because it 
would still be a deal to stultify the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
written by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SparKMAN] which was published in 
the November 26, 1954, edition of the 
Washington Star. 

The letter presents a thorough analy- 
sis of the Dixon-Yates contract and the 
part the Atomic Energy Commission has 
played in negotiations for power with 
that group and other private-power 
companies. 2 

The letter goes a long way toward 
giving a very factual account of why the 
Dixon-Yates contract has generated so 
much opposition to it in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LETTERS TO THE STAR 
MORE ON DIXON-YATES 


Your editorial of November 16 on the 
Dixon-Yates contract betrays such a basic 
misunderstanding of the ground for opposi- 
tion to the contract that I seel an obligation 
to write you to set the record straight. 

To support your conclusion that hostility 
to the contract is only a matter of partisan 
politics you refer to a previous contract be- 
tween Atomic Energy Commission and Elec- 
tric Energy, inc., a combination of private 
utilities formed to supply power to AEC’s 
installations at Paducah, and you state that 
the Dixon-Yates contract differs from the 
EEI contract only in that one was negotiated 
when a Democrat was President of the 
United States and another under a Republi- 
can administration. 

The differences between the AEC’s contract 
with EEI and the proposed contract with 
Dixon-Yates are great. True, the EEI con- 
tract has turned out to be wasteful and ex- 
travagant for the Government, which may 
forecast one similarity with Dixon-Yates. 
Nevertheless, it was negotiated by AEC for 
the purchase of power for use ip AEC’s in- 
Stallation at Paducah. The decision to ac- 
cept EEI as a power supplier may have been 
a bad one, but it was clearly within the scope 
of AEC’s authority. 

The’ Dixon-Yates contract has a wholly 
different origin. In this case AEC did not 
require additional power at Paducah. The 
commissioners of AEC did not undertake this 
negotiation as a function of their clear re- 
sponsibility. AEC was ordered, over the 
protest of a majority of the Commission, to 
contract with the Dixon-Yates combine in 
order to provide power for the TVA service 
area. This White House order to one inde- 
pendent agency to assume the responsibili- 
ties of another is a dangerous politicul in- 
novation, which, if not repudiated, would 
threaten the integrity of our Federal 
agencies. 

Your editorial likewise reveals some mis- 
apprehensions about the TVA power system. 
The taxpayers do not foot the bill for the 
power produced by TVA and purchased for 
use in the area. The Government owns the 
TVA power system and the Treasury ad- 
vances the money for capital investment. 
But the consumers of power provide funds 
which are adequate to pay all the costs 
of the operation, including depreciation, 
make in-lieu tax payments to State and local 
governments, and in addition, provide a rate 
of return which has averaged over 4 percent 
on the investment during TVA’s life. By 
any definition such an operation is not sub- 
sidized. Modest profits are realized, a por- 
tion reinvested in the system a part returned 
in cash to the Federal Treasury, in amounts 
which must repay the Federal investment in 
every project over a 40-year period. 

There have been national benefits from 
TVA in addition to these cash payments to 
the Treasury, over and above the national 
benefits of a sounder economy in this im- 
portant region. One of these national bene- 
fits has been a reduction in the power bills of 
the Federal Government itself. In the case 
of AEC such savings amount*to many mil- 
lions every year, and they should be con- 
sidered when any appraisal of TVA is under- 
taken. For the taxpayer pays the cost of 
power to AEC. 

In the case of Dixon-Yates the taxpayer 
will pay in AEC’s power bills all the costs of 
constructing and operating the plant, if the 
plant is ever built. The taxpayer will pro- 
vide the funds for State, local, and even the 
Federal taxes to be paid by the company. 
The taxpayer will in the end provide about 
twice as much money under the Dixon-Yates 
arrangement as he would have provided if 
TVA had been permitted to build the Fulton 
plant, for which this remarkably extrava- 
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gant substitute is proposed by the adminis- 
tration. 

Your editorial reveals an incomplete un- 
derstanding of the background of TVA. It 
is true that TVA is now the sole source of 
power supply for its service area, a monopoly 
position which is likewise characteristic of 
private power systems. The act of Congress 
which authorized TVA to purchase the gen- 
erating facilities of certain power companies 
then serving the area settled that question. 
It is true, of course, that more steam-gen- 
erated power is coming on the TVA system. 
That is in large part due to the expansion 
of AEC facilities in the area. But the pur- 
poses arid achievements under the TVA stat- 
ute are not altered by the yse of coal to 
provide energy for the people. There has 
been steam generation on the TVA system 
from the beginning. 

I hope you understand that many of us 
who care deeply about the future of TVA 
are likewise concerned about responsible gov- 
ernment. We deplore a situation in which 
it appears that AEC has been diverted from 
its important responsibilities to be thrust 
into a position of acting as an agent for the 
private power industry which has fought 
TVA since its inception, and which now 
hopes, backed by the great prestige of AEC, 
to make its first recapture of the territory 
it lost many years ago when the people ex- 
ercised their franchise to terminate their 
service. 

JouN SPARKMAN, 
Senator From Alabama. 





Enforcement of Price Discrimination Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on May 21, 1954, I presided as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee during public hear- 
ings on Senate bill 175, commonly known 
as the rubber-tires bill. At that time 
I expressed great interest in this sub- 
ject, both in the hearings and on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

I have in my hand at this time a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business, together with a 
letter from him dated November 22, 1954. 
I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the statement, which is a very 
carefully prepared statement, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office y, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: In view of your splendid 
action during the ‘hearings at which you 
presided as chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Senate Judiciary on May 21, 1954, during the 
pablic hearings-on S. 175, commonly known 
as the rubber-tires bill, you expressed at 
that time considerable interest in the prob- 
Jem as the action applied to the overall de- 
structive actions plaguing independent busi- 


ness in the automotive field in your State 
of New Jersey. 
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Today’s mail brings me a publication, pub- 
lished in St. Louis, Mo., Service Station News, 
and one of their lead articles states: 


“rTc SHYING FROM PROBES OF PRICE WARS 


“The Federal Trade Commission seems to 
be avoiding the idea of investigations of re- 
tail gasoline price wars.” 

The story continues that the same situa- 
tion is prevailing in Pennsylvania and other 
States. 

I trust that you will find it convenient to 
have the attached press statement appear 
in an early issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Thanking you for your usual splendid co- 
operation, and with high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1954. 

The action of the State of New Jersey, as 
reported in the press today, ordering 12 major 
oil companies to defend discrimination in 
gasoline prices to service-station dealers or 
face suspension or revocation of their licenses 
to distribute motor fuels in the State comes 
with no surprise, says George J. Burger, vice 
president, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Inc. He added: “The federa- 
tion has been deluged with complaints from 
independent retailers all over the Nation, 
not alone from gasoline dealers, but all lead- 
ing up to one thing—that big industries must 
be taking it for granted that they can expect 
no real vigorous action upon the part of 
Federal agencies who are entrusted with 
enforcement of the Price Discrimination Act, 
namely, the Robinson-Patman law.” 

He also added that independent business 
throughout the Nation is well aware of the 
so-called study groups in antitrust agencies, 
and the concern of small business as to these 
study groups is, “Will these study groups 
find that there has been no real enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, including the 
Price Discrimination Act?” which one high 
Government official told a Senate committee 
in 1947, “That for 35 years or more the 
administrations had merely given lip serv- 
ice to the enforcement of the laws.” 

“We find no different action today,” says 
Burger. “Otherwise there would have been 
no need for the State of New Jersey to take 
such action to protect t business 
in the gasoline field in their State.” 

In a public hearing before the subcommit- 
tee of Senate Judiciary Committee on May 


21, 1954, at whieh time legislation was beingy 


November 99 


The witness answered: “Yes. no 


t 
your State but spreading all over t..m @ 


the Nation» 
Responsible independent g2soline dealer 
who have spent practically their entire p a 
ness life in the gasoline industry state oa 
they can see their life savings being 
out through these deliberately planneq = 
wars instituted, as they say, in mans se 
stances through the big oil cor panies own : 
and operated retail setup, or through on 
so-called controlled independent outlet, . 
“» Burger concluded: “It is to be noted jp 
the press story that some lawyers hojq th 
there is a serious question whether the oul 


ent law in the State of New Jersey (the 
Robinson-Patman law) would ve in cong, 
with the Federal law (Robinson -Patman lan 
that has been on the statute book sing 
1936.” 

The big question now with small business 
is: “When will the FTC take all-out action 
that will bring relief through the law that 
would protect independent business at the 
local level where the transactions are in 
interstate commerce? Holding to this viey 
wa Revs repeatedly urged the Small Busines 
Co’ ittees of the Congress to thoroughly 
explore the enforcement of the Price Dis- 
crimination Act by the FTC, and we have 
demanded that these committees put al! em- 
Phasis on that action as the No. 1 item in 
the 84th Congress. What a deplorable situa. 
tion that the State is compelled to move in 
to save independent business within the con. 
fines of their State where it appears Feder] 
agencies are sitting ‘twiddling their thumbs." 





Report on Israel by Mortimer May 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr, 
Mortimer May, a distinguished citizen 
of Nashville, Tenn., is president of the 
Zionist Organization of America. A 
large dinner honoring him was held in 
New York City on November 18, 1954. 

Mr. May is a forward-looking Ameri- 
ean, who has contributed much to the 
progress of this Nation. In addition to 
this, he has spent considerable time in 


considereu to prohibit the rubber-tire manu behalf of the courageous little State of 


facturers owning and operating retail stores 
in direct unfair with independ- 
ent retailers in the rubber-tire industry, in 
which independent gasoline dealers are also 
included, the following statements and ques- 
tions were put by Senator Roperr Hznprick- 
son, Republican, of New Jersey, who was 
presiding: 

Senator Henprickson: “I am very much 
interested, Mr. Burger, In your comment 
‘Major tieup with leading oil companies’ 
To what extent do they exist?” 

Mr. Burcer: “Senator, in most instances 
the big oil companies have tie ups with the 
rubber companies.” 

Senator Henprickson: “Would the books 
of the oil companies sustain that charge?” 

Mr. Burcer: “No question at all.” 

Senator HENDRICKSON, still pursuing the 
questioning of the witness as to the charge of 
unfair competition faced by independent tire 
retailers due to the rubber companies operat- 
ing retail stores, asked: “Are not the gasoline 
dealers pretty much in the same fix?” 

Mr. Burcrr: “Exactly.” 

Senator HENpRicKson: “As you probably 
know in my own State, New Jerséy, we are 
having rather drastic price wars.” 


Israel. His work in the Zionist move- 
ment and interpreting the American 
democracy to Jews throughout the 
world is outstanding. At the dinner in 
honor of Mr. May, he delivered a 
thoughtful address on the progress and 
continuing problems.of the State of Is- 
rael. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
.the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered te be printed in the Recon), 
as foliows: 

A Report on IsraEt 

Our dinner tonight, at which we ar 
“honored by the presence of two distinguished 
United States Senators, illustrates once more 
the bipartisan support that our movement 
has always received; one can well sey that we 
have consistently enjoyed the solid backing 
of America. 

‘The reasons for this run deep in the com- 
moh heritage of the American and the Jew. 
The early arrivals in our own country were 
largely motivated by considerations of thelr 
faith and of the precepts of the Bible, so that 
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r 30 
history of Palestine was in a real 


= fa as close to them as that of the lands in 
i nich they had lived and would become part 
b - c the environment of the new land, our 
— of america. One cam point out too so 
iol - y kinds of parallelism in the history of 


nited States, and the new State of 






| Pricg the U 

Y in. el. 

7 first place, both were pioneering 

‘eo obong and appealed to men of extraordi- 
be owe and vision. In particular, the 


urge was toward leaving an older eee 
which restricted and confined the th nking 
en or their religious observance; and to 
of men new land for conscience sake and to 
nd a better and freer way of life. The 
jvation in both was not material gain. 

“ pioneers in our own United States had to 
face a wilderness primeval; and in the case 
of Israel to wrestle with a waste and desola- 
tion made so by man’s improvidence and 

Only the resolute would be at- 

neglect. , 
tracted to situations of this character. 

In the second place, both were confronted 
with native elements which presentéd grave 
problems and further tested the mettla of the 
colonists. There are some very salient dif- 
ferences but the similarity, nonetheless, is 
quite real in the psychological and moral 
situations involved. 

Thirdly, each was to gain final freedom by 
the arbitrament of the sword and against 
odds that were overwhelmingly heavy. 

Fourthly, each had to contend with capi- 
ta] shortages, as is usually the case in new 
lands. Perhaps in this situation the lot of 
America was somewhat easier because of the 
large area involved, and, particularly, the 
ynlimited extent of virgin soil. Israel with 
a small land relatively thickly settled has 
porne a greater brunt of economic insuffi- 
ciency and the necessity of financial help 
from the outside, although in the case of 
our own Colonists loans from abroad were 
part ~f their experience for almost three 
centuries. 
| Fifthly, it should be pointed out that both 
grew very rapidly and had all the problems 
that a rapid expansion produced. Here once 
more, the rate of increase of the little State 
of Israel has outrun that of our own United 
States in its early days, but, again, parallel- 
ism prevails. 

Then finally, and in this we almost return 
to the idea thrown out in the very begin- 
ning, the lands were settled by people whose 
spiritual, ideological, and moral backgrounds 
held much in common. The Bible was their 
common heritage; democracy was their way 
of life; rigorous religious devotion and ob- 
servance had been part of their inheritance 
for many generations. They came close to 
sharing the sacred tongue, which both ven~ 
erated and respected. We need only recall 
that the study of Hebrew in the earliest 
colleges founded in the Colonies ranked on 
a level with that of Latin and Greek, and 
one can note that in the seals of several 
of our oldest institutions of learning, He- 
brew mottos are included. “Indeed in one of 
the Continental Congresses, when antipathy 
toward Great Britain and even its language 
ran high, a motion was introduced that the 
language of the new nation about to come 
into being should be that of Hebrew. 

S All of this must be regarded as basic in 
} any interpretation of the American friend- 
ship and support which, throughout the 
years, has come to the Zionist movement 
and to the State of Israel. There have been 
, times when official policy has departed from 
, this line but it has always proved to be tran- 
, sitory. Frankly, recent events have caused 
Us great concern, and we have manifested 
that concern in a number of directions; but 
Iam of the overw conviction that 
this is but for the moment. It is but a small 
eddy in a great stream which has moved con- 
sistently in one direction and toward one 
common purpose because of an identity of 
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thinking, interests, and background that 
dominate in both le. 

If we look a little bit ahead we may catch 
glimpses of other reasons why our American 
scene remains steadfast in its affection for 
the new state. In the first place, we have in 
Israel an outpost of the West in a vast area of 
what we sometimes call the unchanging East. 
Here a little country is setting an example in 
introducing for the weal of the people mod- 
ern technology and medicine and western 
way of doing things. It is not only in the 
material but it is providing an example like- 
wise in the interpretation of great moral con- 
cepts. Here in Israel is a democracy that its 
neighbors may observe, Basic are the ideals 
of universal suffrage and the right of your 
vote to be propertly cast and counted. Uni- 
versal and free education in Israel stands out 
prominently in an area where illiteracy runs 
into unbelievably high figures. The rights 
of labor and a living wage is but again an- 
other western interpretation presented to 
neighboring lands where abject poverty 
is the constant lot of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. It might be pointed 
out in addition, that the State of Israel has 
given to women a status of equality unknown 
in that segment of the world. All these, 
both the practical and the philosophical are 
but the ways of the West—almost identical 
in operation and in interpretation with what 
we would find in our own United States. 

Secondly, and still looking ahead, America 
realizes that the State of Israel represents a 
very strong force for a better world order. 
lor the Jew is the veteran of history; his ex- 
perience goes back to its dim beginnings, 
and as it has been long, so it has been broad; 
extending to nearly all the great civilizations 
both ancient and modern. No people have 
known more suffering from world disortier 
than has the Jew. Here in Israel are gath- 
ered Jews from so many backgrounds and 
experiences and racial origins, that though 
it be a small land, visions extend far beyond 
its frontiers and there is and should be a 
strong sense that something must be done 
to bring law and order and organization into 
the world community; lest we all perish for 
its failure to be instituted. 

Third and finally, we share as Americans 
and Jews, the unforgettable memory that 
this is the Holy Land. Of yore there came 
forth the three great faiths that have domi- 
nated our Western thinking and our West- 
ern way of life. There is the knowledge that 
the ancient State of Israel, while.it, never at- 
tained military or economic might, exercised 
its influence through the spiritual, moral, 
ethical, and religious values that it gave to 
mankind. All of us here—all of us every- 
where realize the great strides that man has 
made in the recent past in the mechanical, 
the material, and the scientific, but we are 
affrighted when we realize that these may 
be used for our destruction and not for our 
salvation. May we not turn our hearts, 
hopes, and thoughts to the new State of 
Israel and may we not believe, and believing 
affirm, that this new state has not come into 
being by historical accident, but that it rep- 
resents the will of Providence; that in our 
own day and our own time new spiritual and 
moral messages may come from this land 
that will be for our blessing and will enable 
us to use the great gains we have made in 
the material for our salvation, not for our 
destruction. 


Yes; Israel is a secular state with all the . 


economic and political and social problems 
that beset; others. It has, however, a history 
and a memory and a tradition like no other. 
Here we were told that no word of the Lord 


returns void unless it shall have accom-. 


plished that which He intended. Thus we as 
Jews and Zionists and with the help of our 
America shall resolutely maintain our cour- 
age and our faith and our conviction that 
great moral, spiritual, and ethical truths 
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are going to come from this land in the days 
that lie ahead. 
Scripture asserts: “The Lord was passing 


“by and a great and mighty wind was rending 


the mountains and shattering the rock# but 
the Lord was not in the wind but in the 
sound of a still small voice.” May we not 
believe that this small voice;-the voice of the 
Lord, shall in eur own day and our own time 
be heard coming from Jerusalem. The world 
awaits this voice; it will surely hear it when 
it comes forth. Let us then rededicate our- 
selves to all the various material tasks in- 
volved; let us too believe that Israel will once 
again in good character vindicate the ways of 
God to man, 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the fioor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 














Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address which I delivered before the City 
Business Club of Philadelphia on October 


99, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks OF UNITED Staves SENATOR EDWARD 
MargTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
MEETING OF THE CITY BUSINESS CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA, WHERE He Was PRESENTED 
WirH a Civic ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, AT THE 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HoTeL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Fripay, OCTOBER 29, 1954 
It is always a pleasure to come to Phila- 

delphia. . 

Philadelphia, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and other 
great leaders and patriots, became a com- 
munity of diversified industry and high cul- 
tural and spiritual attainments early in the 
fortunes of the Colonies and the young Re- 
public. 

Philadelphia has maintained its inspiring 

leadership since that time. 

You have asked me to make a 10-minute 
speech of a nonpolitical character. 

In Philadelphia, the birthplace of Amer- 
ican freedom; the place of adoption of that 
soul-stirring document, the Declaration of 
Independence; the place of the framing of 
the greatest governmental document in all 
history, the Constitution of the Republic of 
the United States; it is difficult not to talk 





politically. because the right kind of poli-' 


tics is good government in action. 

Today I would like to talk a little bit about 
transportation. Transportation in our coun- 
try has always been a political subject. 

The expansion of transpertation in the 
United States is a most fascinating, inter- 
esting, and romantic subject. 

Transportation traces our national prog- 
ress from the earliest pioneer days and out- 
lines the magnificent achievements that 
made us the greatest nation of all history. 

First and foremost, in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic, I would place 
our system of government, based on God’s 
greatest gift to mankind, freedom of the 
individual, 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American 
character based upon hard work, thrift, 
tolerance, love of liberty, and love of God. 
Third, the interest that so many fine 
Citizens have always taken in politics and 
good government. 

These priceless endowments are the 
foundation stones upon which American 
initiative, energy, and know-how, combined 
with sound transportation, created the vast 
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empire of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion that twice in a third of a century has 
saved the world from dictatorship. 

From the days of the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard, waterway trans- 
portation and ports have been one of the 
most important factors in the development 
of commercial activity. 

I wonder how many of our citizens realize 
that with one exception every city in the 
United States of over 100,000 population is 
located on a major stream? Sixty of our 
largest cities are located on navigable water. 
Thirty-six cities in the United States have a 
population of over 300,000, and of these only 
5 are not on navigable waterways. 

I think those figures are most impressive. 
They refiect the importance of water trans- 
portation in the economic life of our country 
and its tremendous influence on industrial 
growth and prosperity. 

In our own State of Pennsylvania we are 
fully conscious of the importance of our great 
waterways. 

We are fortunate in having within the 
boundaries of our Commonwealth three 
great ports which give access to the sea lanes 
of the world. We are the only State in the 
Union possessing this advantage. 

The great port of Philadelphia is the most 
highly developed center of ocean-borne com- 
merce, serving one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of industry in the world. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania, the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny Rivers join to form 
the mighty Ohio, giving access to the Mis- 
sissippi waterways and the Gulf of Mexico. 

These vital water routes carry millions of 
tons of freight traffic to and from the great 
diversified industries that line their banks 
in the Pittsburgh area. There is more ton- 
nage on the Monongahela River alone than 
through the Panama Canal and it is in- 
creasing every year. 

The splendid harbor at Erie is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

Now let us consider the present situation 
in our great port of Philadelphia where wa- 
terfront industrial expansion of unprece- 
dented proportions is presently underway. 

I need not remind you that the Delaware 
River has been one of the most important 
arteries of waterborne commerce since the 
earliest settlement along the Atlantic sea- 
board. In all our history, it has been a 
powerful factor in the industrial develop- 
ment and economic progress of our Nation. 

The Delaware River has helped to make 
our Nation great and strong. It will con- 
tinue to do so in greater measure when our 
new channel depths, suitable for modern 
oceangoing vessels, are provided. Its stra- 
tegie location, reaching inland for a navi- 
gable distance of 135 miles, gives it great 
potential value to the defense of the United 
States. 

One-seventh of the Nation’s population 
lives within a circle of 100-mile radius, with 
Philadelphia as its center. Extending the ra- 
dius to 300 miles will embrace one-third of 
the population of the United States. This 
area is the northeastern industrial quadrant, 
the vital heart of the Nation’s productive 
and transportation capacity. 

In recent years expansion along the Dela- 
ware River has become the most spectacular 
industrial development of our time. 

A survey of capital investment along the 
Delaware River indicates that by 1955, over 


a 10-year period, a total of approximately $8 
billion will have been expended for new and 
enlarged industrial works. 

From Trenton to the sea, the river passes 
more than 8,000 manufacturing plants, large 
and small, demonstrating its importance to 
national prosperity. No one can question the 
value of the Delaware River as a national 
asset which should be maintained at its 
maximum usefulness as an international 
highway for ocean traffic. 

Many have asked me why I became so 
much interested in stream clearance in 
Pennsylvania when I was governor. 

In the first place, abundance of pure water 
and rich soil are the foundation stones for 
the structure of high living standards and 
diversity of industry. 

During the war I visited as many installa- 
tions as possible which were doing war work. 
Among these was the port of embarkation at 
New York, through which so many of our 
Pennsylvania boys passed, and through which 
so much of our goods was shipped. 

My old soldier friend, Gen. Homer Groniger 
was in command. He was doing a magnifi- 
cent job. 

I asked him why some of this great work 
was not being done in the port of Phila- 
delphia. He said, “Why don’t you go down 
to Philadelphia and see your friend Adm. 
Milo Draemel.” 

I did so, and found that the horrible con- 
dition of the water, by reason of the pollu- 
tion in the streams emptying into the port, 
was largely responsible. 

It was then and there that I decided to 
clean up the streams. It has now been done. 

The next job is the widening and deepen- 
ing of the Delaware Channel. 

I will not burden you with figures of 
depths, widths, and costs. 

We now have the authorization, which 
Congress has passed and the President has 
signed. 

To get the job finished, a lot of hard, per- 
sistent and intelligent work still remains to 
be done. , 

We must now convince the United States 
Army engineers, the Director of the Budget, 
and the Congress of the vital importance of 
the speedy completion of this project. There 
must be no delay. 

Words of mine cannot express my apprecia- 
tion of the honor you have done me by mak- 
ing this award. Thank you very much. 





Death of Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Bowdoin College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment prepared by me and five editorials 
on the death, on November 15, 1954, of 
Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, who was presi- 
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dent emeritus of Bowdoin College and 
one of the foremost citizens of the State 
of Maine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON KENNETH C. M. SILLS BY 

Senator PAYNE 


In the death of Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills, Maine and the Nation have lost an out- 
standing citizen. Born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on December 5, 1879, his parents 
moved to Portland, Maine, while he was still 
an infant when his father became dean of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Port- 
land. He graduated from Bowdoin in 1901 
and returned in 1903 as an instructor in 
classics and English. In 1910 he became dean 
of the college, was named acting president 
in 1917, and was formally elected president 
in 1918. 

He was a member of the Board of Visitors 
of the United States Naval Academy in 1917- 
21, 1934—35, serving as president of the Board 
1920-21 and 1935. He was trustee of 6 col- 
leges and schools and a deputy to 10 general 
conventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and a delegate to the Protestant 
Episcopal World Conference at Lausanne in 
1927 and Edinburgh in 1937. He received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Maine (1916), Bates College (1918), Dart- 
mouth College (1918), Colby College (1920), 
Williams College (1927), Bowdoin College 
(1934), Dalhousie University (1939), Yale 
University (1941), Tufts College (1947), Bos- 
ton University (1949), and Amherst College 
(1952). 

A lifelong Democrat, Dr. Sills was an un- 
successful candidate in 1916 on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Maine for the United States 
Senate. He served as the public member of 
the New England Regional War Labor Board, 
1943-45. He gave freely of his time and ener- 
gies as an active participant in the civic life 
of his community and State. 

In the field of education, Dr. Sills con- 
sidered himself primarily as a teacher and 
continued to serve as an active classics and 
literature profess>r the 35 years he served as 
president of Bowdoin. Many generations of 
the college’s alumni learned Latin from Dr. 
Silis, who was affectionately known as Casey. 
During his long tenure as head of Bowdoin, 
* Dr. Sills maintained that college’s long tradi- 
tion as a compact personal school with a 
first-class faculty. He once said, in this con- 
nection, “excellent teaching in wooden halls 
is much better than wooden teaching in 
marble halls.” 

Dr. Sills summed up his philosophy of life 
as follows: “I think the Christian religion 
which regards everyone as a child of God, 
and democracy which regards the individual 
as worthy of dignity, are my two guiding 
stars.” 

As president of Bowdoin College he in- 
spired all who came in contact with him. 
The young men he sent forth from Bowdoin 
have been wiser men and better citizens be- 
cause of his influence. They have achieved 
distinction in all walks of life. Kenneth 
Sills was a Christian gentleman of the first 
order with that genuine humility which de- 
notes true greatness. He was a man of the 
highest integrity—devoted to his beloved col- 
lege, his church, the State of Maine, and 
the Nation. The world has been a better 
place because of him. 


{From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
of November 17, 1954] 


Dr. KENNETH SILLs 


Dr. Kenneth Sills was a great man, great 
in heart and mind and in contributions to 
his countrymen. 

His greatness grew not alone from excep- 
tional talent or high office: It was the prod- 
uct of integrity, a word meaning the state 
or quality of being whole. Dr. Sills had a 
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rare capacity for living a whole, complete 
life, filled with many interests and many 
good deeds. 

Dr. Sills was a scholar, learned in the 
classics. He was a teacher, devoted to the 
challenge of awakening young minds. From 
purely professorial duties at Bowdoin College 
he went on to become the coordinator of his 
college’s entire teaching program, first as 
dean and then as president. 

Dr. Sills was a politician, lending dignity 
and stature to a much abused term. He be- 
lieved that every citizen should give a part 
of himself to the community and through- 
out his life he wasn’t afraid to remain an 
active participant in politics. He was.a de- 
vout churchman, a truly fine Christian whose 
last chore before his death Monday night 
was attendance at a committee meeting of 
the Episcopal diocese of Maine. 

Other men have had these talents and 
these opportunities without bringing to 
them, as did “Casey” Sills, a real humility, a 
genuine warmth of heart and a deep respect 
for the worth of his fellow man. He was a 
man of integrity, of whole living, as few 
men are. 

We are all the richer for his having been 
so long with us. 





[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
November 17, 1954] 
KENNETH CHARLES MORTON SILLS 

Monday witnessed the passing of one of 
the worid's ranking classicists and the recog- 
nized authority on Virgil—Kenneth Charles 
Morton Sills, president emeritus of Bewdoin 
College. 

Though Dr. Sills could have rested on hfs 
international reputation as a scholar and 
possibly enhanced it through frequent pub- 
lications, he devoted his entire efforts to col- 
lege administration and instruction during 
his 34 years as president and to more teach- 
ing while Latin professor and dean for 15 
years before his elevation. 

Dissatisfied with personal acquaintance of 
only a handful of freshmen he would nor- 
mally meet in one first-year Latin class, what 
with the decline of the classics, Dr. Sills wrote 
an entirely new course for upperclassmen in 
comparative literature. To it from the be- 
ginning in 1918 flocked an overflow of juniors 
and seniors, and thus was born “Casey's Lit,” 
a course synonymous with the president and 
popular up to the time of his retirement 2 
years ago. Probably some 5,000 alumni 
came and wént during his presidential in- 
cumbency, with at least a third of this num- 
ber coming at one stage and another under 
his classroom guidance. 


During his long and scholarly career Dr. 
Sills received many honors in his chosen 
field, and additional recognition from the 
Navy and Episcopal Church, of which he was 
@ devout member. 

As a fledgling president in 1919-—-he was 
acting president during the 1918 collegiate 
year—Dr. Sills found himself in the unen- 
viable position of having to fill the more than 
adequate shoes of former President William 
deWitt Hyde who had died during the sum- 
mer of 1918. resident Sills was equal to 
the monumental task, and during his 34 
years at the helm Bowdoin College became 
one of the wealthiest colleges per capita in 
the country, its scholastic standing inter- 
nationally known. 


In retirement, Dr. Sills was active to the 
end. Last November 6 he was conspicuous 
at the Bowdoin-Maine football game, and 
even as late as Veterans’ Day, November 11, 
he spoke to 91 naturalized citizens in Judge 
Clifford’s United States district court in 
Portland. 


His death will be mourned by classical 
scholars throughout the country, perhaps 
in separated corners of the world. He will 
be particularly missed in his adopted State, 
where Sills of Bowdoin had become a legend. 


ay *¢ mbep 1 


[From the Lewiston (Mai: Jourr 
November 16, 19 ns 


He Was ALL Mar 


For 53 years, the life of Kenneth ¢: Mes 
was linked with that of Bowdoin oc. 
undergraduate, teacher, and awa TA 

When he retired from the 
ago, he had been president a; 
35 years. 

Teacher, he always considere 
Latin and English literature class; 
ducted by him throughout mos 
as president. <a 

Not only was he a progressive educates : 
a devoted Christian, a practi ; 





and sage counselor to men ana ae 
He was “An All Maine,” in every seat 
of high citizenship and public interes 
His last visit to Lewiston-Auburn Ww isp + 
month when he was one of the speaker. ., 
the centennial celebration dinner of Trin)., 
Episcopal Church. He was Mai: e’s rani hes 





Episcopal layman and stood high in the - 
cils of the National Episcopal Church 
He was unafraid of politics- 
crat of the old school. 
Last night at 75 years of age. he gj 
his home in Portland. He wi!! be bu 
his beloved Brunswick. He wi]! be m 
for a long time—his unusual) place ir A 
society of thoughtful men and w: men har 
as eee Ul 7 


@ good Demo. 
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[From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun o 
November 17, 1954] 
KENNETH €. M. SiL1s 

Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, forn president 
of Bowdoin College, whose death Monday 
night at the age of 75 came only 2 — 
after bis retirement, was an _outstandine 
educator and good citizen of his ad >pted 
State. 7 

Born in Nova Scotia, the family moved 
to Maine nearly three-quarters of a cen. 
tury ago, and 2 years after young Sills ; 
uated from Bowdoin he became an instruc. 
tor there. From that point on, his life was 
@ part of the college, and even after becom- 
ing president—a post which he occupied for 
more than three decades—he carried on La 
classes. 

The cloistered halls, however, never held 
his full attention. He ran for the Senate 
in 1916 as a Democrat, he was an Episcopa- 
lian layman of renown, and_ engaged 
throughout his lifetime in innumerable civic 
duties. Nearly a dozen colleges honored him 
with doctorates of law. 

Such men, in any State, are rare and hi 
leaves a void not easy to fill. Maine is proud 
of him, and thankful that for so long she 
benefited from his wisdom and leadership 
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[From the Rockland (Maine) Courier- 
Gazette of November 18, 1954) 
“Lire’s WORK WELL DONE” 

(Written by request. by E. Carl Moran, Jr 

Such a man as Kenneth Charles Mor 
Sills, affectionately known as Casey by 
Bowdoin men, does not die; instead, he lil 
on, in the memory of everyone who knew 
him. 7 

Very few men build their own monument 
while they still live, but Casey did. One c! 
them is in Brunswick, Maine, where the mon 
who held the office of president of Bowd 
College longer than any of his illustrious 
predecessors gave practically his wh if 
to Bowdoin College. Another mor 
the memory of this truly great ma 1 th 
heart of every Bowdoin man, scattered toca) 
all over the world. 

Somehow, I feel that this quiet, digninec 
public-spirited, idealistic, and deeply Tt 
ligious man would not want glowing eulogy 
today; instead, he would continue to say 
“Do it for God, do it for country, do it for 
Maine, and do it for Bowdon.” 
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Excerpts From the Washington Atomic 
Energy Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD excerpts 
from a recent issue of the Washington 
atomic Energy Report, which is edited 
py Mr. Harry R. Stringer, a veteran 
Washington newspaperman. These ex- 
cerpts deal pertinently with a very 
timely subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
War BaBy Becomes A TITAN—SOME VITAL 
STATISTICS 


In the space of less than 10 years, the 
atom has emerged from the physicist’s lab- 
oratory to rule an industrial empire. 

Of sinister conception, the empire has 
produced the A~bomb, the H—bomb, and an 
arsenal of atomic weapons. The new A- 
pomb has 25 times the destructive forces of 
the first one, but compared with the H—bomb 
it is only a firecracker. 

The atom bomb ended one great war. 
American superiority in its development has 
since preserved an uneasy world peace, 

That superiority must be maintained in 
gearing this new and fabulous source of en- 
ergy to peacetime uses. In averting future 
wars, atomic industrial reactors may prove 
more powerful than atomic weapons. 

The American people to date have invested 
a total of $14 billion in this mammoth busi- 
ness. The capital investment alone has 
reached $5.7 billion. It will rise to $8.5 bil- 
lion under the present construction pro- 
gram. 

The industry’s current annual budget is 
over $1.2 billion. 

The industry employs 147,000 people di- 
rectly; probably a million indirectly. It has 
over 900 firms under contract. Thousands 
more are associated with it. 

Operating partners of this Government in 
this gigantic undertaking are some of the 
country’s great industrial corporations. 

These firms and individuals who have 
been closely identified with atomic research, 
engineering, and production programs, pos- 
sess priceless assets in experience and know- 
how. They have a tremendous headstart in 
peacetime development. 

The industry is a big customer, It is the 
largest single-user of electricity. Its plants 
consume more power than the five States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Connecticut, and 
Georgia combined. 

The industry is the world’s biggest and 
busiest prospector and miner. Its hunt for 
uranium extends all over the world. It op- 
erates eight big processing mills, and is 
planning more. It is extracting uranium 
from phosphate rock in four Florida plants, 
and it is looking for additional facilities for 
this purpose. 

In the past year, domestic production of 
uranium ore and uranium concentrates at- 
tained record levels. Soon, the industry will 
be no longer dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. 

AEC installations this year will spend 
millions of dollars for equipment, exclusive 
of construction. They provide a market for 
& multitude of items, 
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CONGRESS OPENS THE DOOR 


In the new Atomic Energy Act, Congress 
has opened the door to the swift peacetime 
development of the atom, although the 
weapons program already has made immense 
contributions of incalculable value to its 


progress. 

A tangible contribution of underlying im- 
portance is the stockpile of atomic materials 
that has been built up under the weapons 
program. These materials can be used inter- 
changeably for the purpose of war or peace. 
They are imperishable. This great stock- 
pile of atomic materials together with the 
scientific and engineering knowledge ac- 
quired in their discovery and production 
and in their safe and effective use, consti- 
tutes the cornerstone’ of the peacetime 
venture. 

In the words of Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
of the AEC: “We are not yet at high noon 
of the atomic age—only at the first glimmer 
of its dawning.” 


ELECTRIC POWER IS THE BIG PRIZE 


Greatest peacetime use of the atom will 
be in the production of electricity. A nu- 
clear reactor has been producing power on 
@ small scale since 1951. 

Reactor performance, and other AEC ex- 
periments and studies have convinced scien- 
tists and engineers that large-scale commer- 
cial operations soon will be practical; that 
eventually atomic energy will supplant ordi- 
nary fuels and falling water in producing 
power. 

Two hundred million dollars has been 
budgeted by the AEC in a building and 
testing program cevering five different in- 
dustrial reactors selected to determine the 
type best adapted to producing plentiful 
and cheap power, counting all cost factors. 
Eighty-seven million dollars will be spent 
on the program this year. 

Because of the high plant investment re- 
quired, and inadequate depletion and obso- 
lescence data, authorities concede-that at 
the moment an atomic plant could not pro- 
duce electric power on a competitive cost 
basis with conventional plants, but they re- 
gard the margin as small. 

Right now, they insist that atomic power 
could be laid down on a competitive cost 
basis, if not actually cheaper, in mountain 
and desert regions, and such areas as New 
England, which are remote from fuel sources 
and where high rates prevail because. of fuel 
transportation costs. Enough atomic fuel to 
light and heat all of New England could be 
transported in a single truck. 


WHO WILL DEVELOP ATOMIC POWER? 


The new Atomic Energy Act reaffirms the 
policy of the original 1946 act that the devel- 
opment, use, and control of atomic energy 
shall be directed to “strengthen free com- 
petition in private enterprise.” 

Proceeding on this policy, the AEC has 
initiated its commercial power on the basis 
of participation, and eventual operation by 
private enterprise. 

The first civilian atomic powerplant under 
the AEC industrial reactor program, will be 
constructed and operated by the Duquesne 
Light Co., near Pittsburgh. The plant will 
have a 65,000-kilowatt capacity sufficient to 
light and heat a small city. Its cost is esti- 
mated at $52 million with the Government 
putting up most of the money because it is 
classified essentially as an experimental proj- 
ect. Westinghouse Electric Corp. which 
built the powerplant for the Nautilus is now 
completing the development and engineer- 
ing work on the new plant which is sched- 
uled to be finished in 1957. 

Of the other 5 reactors, North American 
Aviation, Inc., is building 1 type; 3 others 
are being built in AEC’s own installations, 
and the Commission has asked bids on the 
remaining 1—a mobile powerplant. 
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One reactor project covers the construc- 
tion and opération of a breeder atomic 
powerplant with a generating capacity of 
15,000 kilowatts. A breeder reactor virtually 
replenishes its nuclear fuel as it consumes 
it. Asmall breeder reactor now operating in 
Idaho has demonstrated that the principle 
is feasible. This reactor which makes it pos- 
sible to “eat your cake and have it too” per- 
haps holds the greatest promise for the 
atomic age. 

In addition to the industrial nuclear power 
program, 16 private industry study groups 
are engaged in surveys and studies of the 
technology and economics of atomic power. 

On their part, private power interests are 
fully alert to the opportunities of atomic 
power, although they were not expecting its 
advent so soon. Their shortsightedness and 
blunders let TVA, REA and the great hydro- 
electric projects of the West slip from their 
grasp. They do not now want the greatest 
prize of all to get away. 


RISKS STAGGERING 


But while the pot is rich, the stakes are 
big and the risks staggering. Some of the 
stanchest advocates of free competition and 
private enterprise are inclined to flinch at 
the prospect. And across the table are the 
public-power groups prepared to resist to the 
end the exploitation of the people’s multi- 
billion-dollar investment in atomic energy 
by private power interests. 

To win, the private power industry among 
other things must overcome its own habitual 
weakness of making mistukes at crucial mo- 
ments. The utility industry probably spends 
more money on public relations and political 
guidance, and it probably makes more blun- 
ders. The Dixon-Yates contract is an ex- 
ample. it almost wrecked the new Atomic 
Energy Act. The congressional power hear- 
ings of the twenties should be required read- 
ing for all private utility executives. 





Training in Christian Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous-eonsent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorD an ad- 
dress by Dr. Walter Pope Binns, presi- 
dent of the William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at the meeting of the Virginia 
Baptist General Association in Norfolk, 
Va., November 16-17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY Dr. WALTER Pore BINNS 
AT THE VIRGINIA BAPTIsT GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION IN NoRFOLK, VA., NOVEMBER 16-17, 
1954 ; 

The first college chapel building I ever 
saw was at the University of Georgia, the 
oldest State university in America. I was 
a very small child when my father took me 
with him for a visit to his alma mater. We 
followed the shaded walkways of that his- 
toric campus and my father pointed out 
the buildings where he attended classes. He 
called the names of honored teachers who 
had influenced his life. At last we paused 
in front of the chapel and he spoke the 
words that came back in memory years later 
when I read: 
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“This, my son, is the chapel. 
Here your father thought the thoughts of 
youth 


And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of life has turned to truth.” 


That building was on the campus of a tax- 
supported State institution, yet it was the 
integrating center of all the branches of 
study in the university. The chancellor of 
the university was P. H. Mell, who was also 
president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He spoke regularly in that chapel, and 
he spoke essentially the same message that 
was being spoken in Christian colleges in 
Georgia and Virginia. 

That was also the message of the great in- 
dependent universities of America in their 
earlier days when the founders of Harvard 
College did not hesitate to say that their 
purpose in establishing the college was “to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity: dreading to leave an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches, when our ministers 
shall lie in the dust”—-when, 65 years later, 
10 congregational ministers, all but one of 
them Harvard graduates, wrote into the char- 
ter of Yale College their intention that its 
students should be so educated that they 
might be “fitted for public employment both 
in church and civil state.” Religion and 
education walked hand in hand when the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church of 
Providence, R. I., home of Brown University, 
placed the plaque on the wall of the meeting 
house, “For the publick worship of Almighty 
God and to hold commencement in.” 


The passing years have brought changes 
which may be described in three words— 
expansion, specialization, and secularization. 
The State college of my father’s student days 
has grown into the university with its thou- 
eznds of students and its expanded curricu- 
lum with all manner of specialized courses. 
Secularization has come by no formal decree, 
but ivy has overgrown the chapel door. 

We have no quarrel w th the tax-supported 
institution and no quarrel with the large 
university with its varied curriculum. Spe- 
cialized education has made progress, real 
and valuable progress. Science has per- 
formed miracles and transformed the physi- 
cal world in which we live. The social sci- 
ences have made corresponding progress, 
The student enteriug the modern college or 
university is greeted with a wealth of oppor- 
tunity, wonderful in its richness and variety. 
But this very wealth presents a problem. 
Where can the student find the integrating 
principle, the philosophy of life which will 
enable him to relate the various branches of 
learning? 


The dilemma is this, that we have made 
such progress in the mastery of the scientific 
means by which we live, and have not made 
corresponding progress in understanding the 
ends for which we live. Wise men of our 
day are saying that the need of modern edu- 
cation is integration. Hence the'call for a 
new emphasis upon liberal arts education. 

What do we mean by liberal education? 
The expression has its origin in the days of 
the Roman Empire when there were two 
types of education, one for slaves and one 
for freemen. Slaves did the work of the 
world. They not only performed the tasks 
of drudgery, but they were trained in the 
skills and crafts that enabled them to earn 
a living for themselves and their masters. 
It was beneath the dignity of freemen to 
earn a living. They were trained in the art 
of living. They were trained in literature, 
art, poetry, government, the science of war. 
It was theirs to govern, to interpret life, to 
be the custodians and arbiters of culture. 
The very term “liberal arts education” meant 
education suited to free, liberal men. 

The situation has greatly changed in mod- 
ern times. Slavery is gone. The simple 
training in craftsmanship of the Roman 
slave has developed into the technology of 
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the modern age, with complicated machin- 
ery, electricity, atomic energy, and ali the 
marvels of chemistry and physics. It is no 
longer beneath the dignity of a free man to 
do his part of the world’s practical work. 
The laborer has come into a new sense of 
dignity in his right to order his own life 
and to share in the responsibilities of 
government. 

The education suited to our time must 
encompass the two purposes—teaching men 
how to earn a living and teaching them how 
to live. This is the twofold task of Christian 
education. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

What do we mean by Christian education? 
Negatively stated, we do not mean a protest 
against scientific knowledge. Let us have no 
nonsense about an alleged conflict between 
science and religion or about a rivalry be- 
tween knowledge and faith. Knowledge 
must always be a major concern of educa- 
tion. It is futile to complain about the 
emphasis which is placed upon knowledge— 
even the emphasis placed upon scientific 
knowledge. With all of the learning of the 
scientific age, we are discovering that mod- 
ern man has only touched the surface of all 
there is to know about the physical universe. 
We live in the dawn of a whole new day of 
chemistry and physics; not only in the physi- 
cal sciences, but in history, philosophy, liter- 
ature, and the arts, our knowledge must grow 
from more to more. We must doubt not 
that— 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the process of the suns.” 


Stated negatively again, we do not mean 
the substitution of piety for education. If 
our Christian schools are to serve their day 
and generation by the will of God, they must 
maintain the highest educational standards. 
Our brightest Christian young people will 
demand this of us. We have no right to 
seek their patronage upon a mere appeal to 
Baptist loyalty or Christian loyalty. They 
are entitled to the best in education, and if 
our own schools fail to furnish it, they will 
seek it elsewhere. 

I have said that the function of education 
was twofold, to teach men how to earn a 
living and to teach them how to live. I 
would add a third, to inspire in youth the 
love of learning. 

One Saturday afternoon, in the year 1763, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and his friend, James 
Boswell, were riding in a rowboat down the 
Thames River near London. To make con- 
versation, Boswell asked Dr. Johnson, “Is it 
important for a man to know the Greek and 
Roman lanz “ages?” That question was right 
down Dr. Johnson's alley. He said, “Cer- 
tainly, sir, the man who knows the Greek 
and Roman languages has every advantage.” 
To keep Dr. Johnson talking, Boswell pur- 
sued with a further question, “But do you 
not think that a man might get along very 
well and look after his ordinary business 
without a knowledge of these languages?” 
“Of course,” said Dr. Johnson, “if a man’s 
business is entirely unrelated to the study 
of these languages, it is possible that he 
might get along without such knowledge.” 
Turning to the boy who was rowing the boat, 
he said, “That boy, for instance, can roW his 
boat just as well as if he never heard the 
song which Orpheus sang to the Argonauts.” 
Then Dr. Johnson, in his usual pompous 
style, addressed the boy, “Sir, what would 
you give to know about the Argonauts?” 
Leaning upon his oar, and with an eager 
look in his eye, the boy said, “Sir, I would 
give what I have.” Dr. Johnson was de- 
lighted, and you and I will agree that it was 
@ great reply. “What would you give to 
know?” I would like to ask that question 
of every freshman upon the day of his entry 
into college. There is the cynical utilitarian 
who says it does not matter, that one does 
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not need to know. He will tell you that he 


has made @ success in life without eqy, 

tion and culture, that not only can hes” 
his boat, but that he owns a whole fice,» 
ships of many times the value of the tts 
boat in which the friends were riding qn" 
the Thames on a Saturday afternoon. We 
will not controvert his claims, but again 4. 
will ask, “But what would you give to know 
to know the romance of song and story that 
is revealed in the language and culture 
the Greeks and Romans, the Story of the 
Argonauts and the song of Orpheus?” Yes: 
I believe that is still a part of the functio, 
of education, to inspire in youth the love of 
learning, the desire to know. ’ 

What are the distinguishing marks of a 
good Christian college? 

Even at the cost of repetition, we Would 
say that a good Christian college shouig be 
@ good college, maintaining high education 
standards.. We have no right to appeal for 
patronage and support upon the basis of 
denominational loyalty unless we can offer 
to the students educational advantages equal 
to those offered by other institutions. The 
offering of a Christian college should be an 
over-plus added to the best that can be of. 
fered by secular education, A college that 
fails to command the respect of educational 
standardizing agencies cannot face up. 
ashamed the ambitious Baptist student who 
—_ and deserves the best preparation for 

e. 

A good Christian college should have a 
Christian president and faculty. In addi. 
tion to their efficiency as administrators and 
teachers, it is required of the president anq 
faculty that they be positive and outspoken 
in their Christian character and influence, 

A good Christian college should have the 
Bible course at the center of its curriculum, 
Although the Bible is conceded to be the 
greatest literature in the world, it is not 
enough merely to teach the Bible as litera. 
ture. Indeed, such treatment of the Bible 
is of doubtful value. The Bible is the au- 
thoritative book of true religion. The Chris- 
tian college is free to teach the whole mes- 
sage of the Bible without apology or embar- 
rassment. It is a highly debatable question 
whether such teaching has any place ina 
tax-supported cchool, but there is nothing 
debatable about the opportunity and obli- 
gation of Bible teaching in the Christian 
college. 

A good Christian college should have the 
chapel service at the center of its program. 
Many colleges are troubled over the problem 
of compulsory chapel attendance. I would 
not be dogmatic about this question, but I 
would cite our experience where chapel at- 
tendance is no more voluntary than at- 
tendance upon classes and where we try 
to make it no less interesting than attenc- 
ance at meal time. There is no virtue in 
making chapel speeches dull. Here the stu- 
dent who is seeking the integration of all 
the knowledge learned in the classroom 
should tind himself and find God and truth 
and the guiding principles of successful 
living. He should learn that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 
Here knowledge can be transformed into 
wisddm. 

If the chapel is to perform this high serv- 
ice, its program must be honest, sincere and 
intellectually respectable. The chapel is no 
place for narrow dogmatism, and certainly 
it should never serve as a false front to im- 
press the outside constituency with a show 
of piety. We will serve no good purpose by 
setting it over against classroom instruction. 
Open the chapel doors that all truti® may 
enter boldly and unembarrassed. Let science 
and philosophy and literature and religion 
all speak here. Let the room itself be 4 
place of light, merciless light. Then let it 
be understood that nothing should be 
taught in any classroom on the campus that 
cannot stand this light. That is the essen- 
tial meaning of integration, that every 
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jearning shall make its contribu- 2. Let us recognize the dependence of the achievement and service, but I will venture 


hat ch of 

can ~~ and that all learning together shall denominations upon the Christian college for the opinion that whoever writes of true suc- 
he row pelp the student attain to the full stature ~ the training of its ministers and other Chris- cess for the future of America will be telling 
leet of ledge and wisdony. tian leaders. We are grateful for every min- the story of the men and women who are 


now 
- sae Christian college should encourage isterial student who comes from a State training the Christian colleges of this coun- 
participation in Christian activity school. There are some. I can never forget try. In the century that is past, these col- 





; do nt 
1. We — yoluntary basis. Of course the min- that my father came as a ministerial stu- leges have made a contribution out of all 
ain we isterial students will be active in their minis- dent from the State university. But let us proportion to their size. We have no right to 
now terial association and the members of the not deceive ourselves. The Christian college plan for them a future less fruitful. 
Y that paptist Student Union will participate in all is the source of supply. Take out of Vir- 
ure of of the activities that will lead toward their ginia the contribution of the University of 
of the wandard of excellence, but it would not be Richmond, Bluefield College, Intermont, 
Yes: to their interest to limit the student enroll- Averitt, Fork Union, Hargrave, Oak Hill, omit Official Secrecy 
Netion ment to their kind. The monastery does not the graduates of the Baptist colleges in each 
Ove of fyrnish the best atmosphere for training of the other States, and the writing of our arc 
them in their life work. If their message is Baptist history would be a sad story. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of a true, then it — — ee aa Rare d _ Soaety = glance at this record is ete or 
act with the mos vince us at we have no more im ant 
Would aoe scientific laboratory and the star half- task than to equip these colleges for the HON. CARL HAYDEN 
Id be pack on the ae ae “ best service of which.they are capable. It or antaowa 
tion . holesome sign when occasion is an expensive business. All modern higher 
al te * inisterial student himself is carrying the education worthy of the name is expensive. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
is of pall across the goal a — peed sperms of — We cannot think in terms of the financial Wednesday, December 1, 1954 
Offer tian organization performing support given in past decades. ‘These col- 
equal ae experiment in the laboratory. leges are involved in educational competi- Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
The a good Christian college should be actively tion which demands expensive equipment time to time demand is made that all 
€ an jdentified with the denomination to which it and teachers who have the highest training. congressional] committee sessions be open 
e of. pelongs. True Christian education and true {It is foolish to set Christian standards over to the public. The subje:t of freedom 
that Christian evangelism should not be consid- against educational standards as if the two o¢ information has been discussed on 
ional ered as vastly different. There was nothing were gpposed. We will get nowhere by com- numerous cocasions.and is still contro- 
un- strange or unusual in the atmosphere of plaining at educational standardizing agen- ial Ih in hand 
who our church on @ recent Sunday morning cies. We should rather demand that the Versial. ave my hand a very 
1 for when a well-known member of the college colleges that are training our ministers shall sensible and well-written statement on 
football team came down the aisle and an- be fuliy supplied in physical equipment and that issue by Mr William R. Mathews, 
ve a nounced to the pastor that he was coming in personnel to meet the most exacting edu- editor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
oa PE eee ee eee, te eer deta een. tn oiene Wakes was Subiliched in the eliotn 
and ound to confess personal fa: n r : t us recogn at in age in 
and oa ask for membership in our Baptist which we live the training of Christian lay- +d poay ong um a 
oken Church. The pastor turned from him to men is not of far less importance than even on NG , , an 
nee, take the hand of a high school senior foot- the training of ministers. The hands of the unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the pall player who came to make the same con- minister will be weakened unless he has the the Appendix of the Recorp. 
lum, fession of faith. The church at the same support of strong intelligent laymen who There being no objection, the state- 
the time voted favorably upon the request of @ have shared with him the vision and inspira- ment was ordered to be printed in the 
not young Arab, native of Nazareth, who was a_ tion of the Christian college. Maj. Maple T. Recorp, as follows: 
era. fellow student in college with the Catholic Marl, Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- H. . To Ft ——_ "Mi 
ible youth. The radical change which had come _ surance Corporation in Washington, is a bril- ow Brgr a al OFICIAL ies a 
au in the lives of the two college students was liant graduate of William Jewell College,  =*ATION Witt ACCOMPLISH Much One yon 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION THAN AN EVAN- 
rise no sudden thing. They had watched with The other day he sent me a copy of the Gaachestng: Stamnes DE 
nese critical minds and with great deliberation speech which your Senator ROBERTSON made Cas COR GQ SXTREME - 
ae the daily conduct of Christian students on at the dedication of a new bridge at Lynch- ae 
ion the campus and in the classroom. They were burg. The Senator paid tribute to the great (By William R. Mathews, editor and 
na the results of evangelism. Yes, but it was Virginian in whose honor the bridge was publisher, Arizona Daily Star) 
ing the evangelism of Christian education in a named, and then he launched into his chosen We all believe in freedom of information; 
bli- college that would consider it shameful to theme, Bridges of the Spirit. He stirred we are all opposed to undue secrecy. The 
ian violate one’s intellectual integrity. Anevan- nostalgic memories as he told of his boyhood issue I raise in this freedom of information 
gelism that cannot function in such an at- days in the home of his father, an honored controversy is solely one of recommending 
the mosphere is @ spurious thing—and it is Baptist minister, his later training at the moderation in contrast to an extremism that 


equally true that a Christian education which University of Richmond, and the visions that may defeat greater progress that could be 
has no evangelistic appeal has lost its soul came to him across the bridges of life that made by a more reasonable attitude. 


em : 
1d _ is no more worthy of the name of lead to fields of achievement and service. As an editor who has seen many. reforms 
tI ristian. “ agni founder on the rocks of the demand for per- 

wae pave builded a Scent bridges fection, and who has participated in just 


If we believe in Christian education, and , . 
Iassume that we do, what then shall we do ae hs perilous sueeetein tales 
about it? I would like to make some pracr And where a great rivers flow. 


such crusades, I have learned that better 
results can be had by proceeding step by 
step. As I see it, the issue is one of making 


ds tical suggestions, A erev lin D 
in 1, Let all of us in the churches ang in the ieee eee ne ea progress, as distinguished from an attempt 
u- denomination cultivate @ more intelligent They have left their marks of progress, ‘*°_>ring about a millennium. 
il and sympathetic attitude toward the In iron and steel and stone. In the case of prohibition, we saw how its 
m Christian college. Let the different depart- absolutism brought on a reaction that not 
h ments of our Christian endeavor learn to “ ~Here was never a land too distant, only defeated it as a movement, but gen- 
al trust each other, That means that we Nor ever a way too wide, erated an opposite extreme. During that 
of should have done with this denominational BUtsome man’s mind, insistent, same period, Canada followed the course of . 
e, indoor sport of sniping at the colleges. If Reached out to the other side. ? moderation, and moderation still prevails in 
0 you should ask me what is the one greatest They cleared the way, those heroes, Canada. 

need of the Christian college, my immediate [vr the march of the future years, ALIENATING SUPPORT 

rad would be the good wili, love, and.con- aad eee Nea A sane, sensible program for freedom of 

ence of the denomination, the realization y os 2 ~ information will keep pushing for the open- 


ee _ part of us all that the Christian col- Those two friends of mine in Washing- ing of the records of Government to all news 
a Jee a ao and integral part of our whole ton, both sons of Baptist ministers and media. When we demand that all the meet- 
in m of missions, education, and benevo- products of Baptist colleges, are representa- ings of committees of Congress and other 
: tive of the type of Christian laymen who legislative bodies must be open to the public, 
If this ideal is to be attained, the college are building the bridges that lead to the we will alienate the support such bodies can 
Must realize that it also has obligations, world’s path of progress. Dr. Orin Cornett give to our cause, because most legislators 
It must assume the fesponsibility of intel. reminds us in the latest issue of the South- will resent such extreme demands. 
lectual leadership, resisting all pressure that ern Baptist Educator that of 33,788 college Once, when I was much younger, I staged 
Would compromise its intellectual integrity men listed in the current issue of Who’s 4 great crusade to deny our city councilmen 
and at the same time maintaining the hu- Who in America 2,835 came from independ- the right to hold executive sessions previous 
mility of spirit which would bring every ent and 11,943 from tax-supported schools. to their open meetings. Executive sessions 
thought into captivity to the obedience of I do not know whether Who’s Who has the were abolished for a while at the city hall, 
Christ. complete and accurate record of relative but they went on in the homes of the coun- 
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cll members. Surely a mayor, councilman, 
legislator, or governor may invite his co- 
workers to his home or his hotel room for 
conference. Our city council now follows 
the sensible plan of holding off-the-record 
sessions, to which reporters are invited, pro- 
vided they treat what is said and done as 
off the record. That arrangement works, 
and we have had good, clean city govern- 
ment for many years. 


THE RIGHT TO THINK ALOUD 


I have seen enough of the work of legis- 
lative committees to know that if I were a 
legislator I would insist upon closed sessions 
part of the time at least, so as to be able 
to think aloud and get work done. When 
committees take firm action, we, as a news- 
paper, demand the right to know what that 
action is. 

My experiences in Washington with Con- 
gress have been limited, but I have seen 
enough of the work of Congress to be ap- 
palled at the enormous volume of detail it 
involves. To demand that the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate, 
for instance, hold open meetings at all times, 
when so much detail work has to be done, 
goes beyond the bounds of reason. It makes 
us look like blind reformers who in demand- 
ing perfection make fools of themselves. 

Rather than go off on such a wild-goose 
chase, it seems to me that we can make 
progress by collective and individual action 
in demanding that the public records be 
opened to all news media. 


GAINS IN ARIZONA 


Back in the 1930's, when we were denied 
the list of the AAA and Soil Conservation 
payments for our part of the State, I tele- 
graphed Steve Early in the White House and 
within 24 hours those records were made 
available to us. In the 1040’s when we were 
again denied that information, »# wired 
Charlie Ross in the White House and within 
24 hours we had the desired figures. When 
we wanted to see the list of loans made by 
the RFC in Arizona, I wrote to one of our 
Senators. He got the list and sent it to us. 

When the Governor of Arizona refused to 
make public the report of a publicly asked 
for investigation of the office of our State 
land commissioner, I brought suit. At the 
end of 3 years a decision of our supreme 
court gave us the right to inspect the report 
and publish its contents. 

I cite these experiences to emphasize that 
our struggle is a continuous one. 


FEDERAL LAW SUGGESTED 


The duty of newspapers and other news 
media is to guard against the abuse of such 
legislative or administrative practices. 
There will be times when newspapers should 
blast secret sessions of committees. There 
are times when they should do the same 
thing to get at official records. The job of a 
newspaper is to try to keep things in balance. 

As a practical step in making progress, I 
suggest that we ask Congress to pass a law 
ordering that public records, other than such 
things as income tax returns and necessarily 
secret material affecting directly the safety 
of our country, be open to public inspection 
by responsible parties. Arizona has such a 
statute, but there is no such Federal statute. 

If it had not been for the Arizona law, I 
would probably have lost my case against 
the Governor, judging from the questions 
asked by 1 or 2 of the justices. As a matter 
of getting such a law through Congress, 
should we threaten that body by demanding 
that all committee meetings be open? 

UNFRIENDLY COURTS 

Let me caution that the courts through- 
out the land are hostile to any extreme pro- 
gram. In my case, I had to show (1) that 
there was such a State law, to counteract 
the precedent that no similar Federal law 
existed; and (2) that the report of the in- 
vestigation was in completed form and was, 
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therefore, an official record. Preliminary re- 
ports, correspondence between the governor 
and other State officers on official matters, 
are not recognized by the courts as official 
records. Decisions reveal that courts are not 
friendly to freedom of information. 

Despite my profound respect for our dis- 
tinguished Casey Jones, I cannot go along 
with him in his plea for the introduction of 
television and radio in the courtroom. He 
makes out a powerful case for this innova- 
tion, but how many of us would like to come 
to trial in a tight law suit or criminal case 
involving deep emotions, in a courtroom 
before the glare of television cameras and 
radio microphones? : 


JUDGE MEDINA QUOTED 


No judge in America is deserving of greater 
respect than the Homorable Harold Medina. 
He stands as a living symbol of impartial 
justice. Yet, he cautions against the entry 
of TV and radio coverage in courtrooms. He 
believes they impose an almost insurmount- 
able psychological barrier to the presenta- 
tion of the facts tn a fair and impartial man- 
ner. The courtroom is not a stage, and a 
trial is not a drama. Justice might well be 
adversely affected by the abilities of wit- 
messes and attorneys to act. The tempta- 
tion to play to a vast audience could cause 
serious miscarriages of justice and do untold 
harm to people by bringing out false testi- 
mony, which can be stricken from a court 
record, but not from a television camera or 
radio microphone. Judge Medina saw no 
danger in the normal coverage by the press, 
because it does not interfere unduly in a 
fair and impartial presentation of the case. 
Justice in our courts should come ahead of 
every other consideration. 

Moderation, in my opinion, will accom- 
plish much more for freedom of information 
than an evangelical campaign making ex- 
treme demands. 





A Mission Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a word of commendation for 
a mission that seems to have been splen- 
didly carried out. In August of this year 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bryces] as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Ferrcuson], as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Armed Services, appointed Brig. Gen. 
Julius.Klein as a nonpaid consultant to 
make certain studies of conditions in 
Europe. I wish to compliment these 
distinguished Senators upon this ap- 
pointment. ‘i 

The purpose at that time was to make 
a study in Europe of matters pertaining 
to our foreign installations, especially 
military establishments. However, pre- 
ceding his sailing, the sudden collapse of 
EDC upon its rejection by the French 
Chamber of Deputies enlarged his mis- 
sion so as to consider the effect of the 
action of France in connection with our 
part in plans for the military defense of 
Western Europe. 

I visited Europe recently and had oc- 
casion to observe first-hand the effec- 
tiveness in which General Klein con- 
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ducted his mission. He got facts whi 

I am sure will be of great use to thee 
committees of the Senate and to oie 
interested in the problem when pj; . 
port is released. Some informatic, 
about his findings has already been a 
gested, and it indicates that he wile 


ill poin 
out ways whereby much money ant 
saved in our economic and aid Programs 


without substantially diminishing their 
effectiveness. Among other things, jt is 
understood that he will recommend 
permanent watchdog staff in Conner. 
tion with American spending in Europe 
Other tentative proposals are outlineg jn 
the Chicago Daily News of October 25, 

While General Klein and I have diver. 
gent political affiliations, he being a pp. 
publican and a close associate of the 
late Senator Taft, and while many of us 
may disagree with some of his concly. 
sions, I. am sure that his views wil] be 
of interest and of assistance to all of ys 

The Chicago American of September 4 
complimented his selection for this im. 
portant mission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tep. 
tative proposals as outlined in the ar. 
ticle of the Chicago Daily News and the 
editorial of the Chicago American jp 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tents. 
tive proposals and editorial were or. 
dered to be printed in the Recor, as fol. 
lows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of October 25, 
1954] 

In his report the general ifs said to be 
stressing the following points: 

1. The Senate appropriations committee 
should end political propaganda in Europe, 
Propaganda has outlived its time, as Euro- 
pean countries are either under Moscow's 
grip, verging toward communism or fascism 
or want their own brand of democratic prop- 
aganda. 

The emphasis of American activities 
should be put even more than it is today 
on the economy factor both within Europe 
and within the States. 

It appears to be the general’s conviction 
that only a prosperous economy with a bet- 
ter standard of living for the poor can save, 
such countries as France or Italy from com- 
munism. Helping only to increase produc- 
tion conveys the risk that any further dollar 
spent in Europe might come back and haunt 


*America’s own economy. 


2. There are too many American missions 
in Eurppe and their number should soon be 
drastically reduced. As a first immediate 
measure Klein will propose that Army pur- 
chasing agencies in Europe be put under 
General Services Administration, the United 
States housekeeping agency. 

3. American soldiers should be spared, and 
Europe should be imposed on to organize 
promptly its own defensive forces. All avail- 
able soldiers in Europe should be used. 

Klein suggests that a free Polish army be 
constituted out of the remains of General 
Sikorski’s and General Anders’ wartime 


They would be reinforced by the many 
young Poles who have fied from their Rus- 
sian-occupied native country and are willing 
to enlist. Such an army, the general thinks, 
could be established in Spain. 

QUESTIONS DULLES TRIPS TO EUROPE 


4. American foreign policy is not taken too 
seriously in Europe. There has been 100 
much meddling with local governments and 
not enough clear-cut lines drawn. 

Now that America has done more than its 
share in Europe, the countries should start 
selling themselves. 
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e general was quoted as admiring Sec- 
= of State Dulles’ moral and physical 
tary OF ; pad some doubts about the 


) these oy - his many trips to Europe. Euro- 
Others n leaders should now find their way to 
his re washington when they have problems. 
Nati 3 py coming too frequently to Europe, Dulles, 
a ive eyes of Klein, is making the same 
n sug. 2 th that Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
| Point ee ait or Dean Acheson made before 
“aN be m-discrediting United States foreign pol- 
Srams . with comparatively little results in ex- 
oe os apparently has found that Euro- 
end ns view America with neither the grati- 
. de they should nor with the admiration 
oul imeserves for its democratic institutions and 
Urope, scononlc realizations. 
ned in wpuropeans yell as soon as they don’t get 
25. yhat they want from the United States, and 
diver. fnele Sam starts brandishing his stick at 
a Re. ‘ 
f - Orica diplomats in Europe are too in- 
of dined to take the side of public opinion 
hae instead of defending American points of 
il be wimericans are 100 percent popular in only 
of us, one country in Europe—Spain, and Spain is 
ber 4 under a Fascist regime. 


France is fast undergoing a thorough and 
necessary change. Premier Mendes-France 
js already @ popular leader and his program 
of economic and social reforms may save 
france from communism, if opposition 


1 the parties and the big powers do not interfere. 
n be Britain is to be blamed as much as France 
RD, because the EDC treaty did not come into 
nta- existence. 
or- Britain could have put it through if only 
fol- it had given it half of the support It gave 
later to the Brussels Pact. 

The United States, while insisting that 

25, the French ratify, should have put pressure 
on Britain to associate itself to the Euro- 
> be pean institutions it outlined, as it did later 
on, 
PRAISES MILITARY OVER DIPLOMATS 
> 6. The American military in Europe is 
ow's far superior to American diplomats. How- 
‘ism ever, there are still too many duplications, 
rp. too little coordination. 

7. Instead of paying so much attention to 
tles European institutions, United States di- 
day plomacy should do its best to strengthen the 
ope United Nations. 

The United Nations should, in the general’s 
fon eyes, be the bulwark of peace and the center 
et of the free world’s peaceful and defensive 
ave institutions. 

m- Germany should get into the United Na- 
Its tions as soon as possible. As for Red China, 
lar it is there already, through the Soviets. 
Int —_——_ 
[From the Chicago American of September 
- 4, 1954] 
be " 
te GENERAL KLEIN’s MISSION 
r- Selection of Gen. Julius Klein to conduct 
er astudy of American military establishments 
od in Europe for the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is a great honor to General Klein 
id and a nice compliment to Chicago and 
ze Mlinois, 
l- General Klein has been appointed a spe- 
cial consultant to the armed services sub- 
ye committee by its chairman, Senator Frrcu- 
al Son, of Michigan, and Senator Bripcgs, of 
e New Hampshire, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
y He sailed for Europe yesterday to study our 
: military installations and he will report his 
g findings to the subcommittee before the 84th 


Congress meets in January. 

Because of his peculiar experiences, Gen- 
tral Klein is especially well equipped to ap- 
= our military forces in Europe and their 

He is an officer of the Illinois National 
Guard with a fine record of active service. 
In World War II he served in the Pacific and 
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the Philippines. He was complimented for 
distinguished service by General MacArthur. 

The general is experienced in politics. He 
is a public r2lations man and a former news- 
paperman, so he possesses a profound un- 
derstanding of political values and a full 
appreciation of the need for an informed 
public opinion. 

He is acquainted with all the ramifications 
of military organization, having served as a 
special assistant to War Secretary Patterson 
in framing the unification program out of 
which the Defense Department was created. 

General Klein has been promised the full 
cooperation of the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, and he is a personal friend of Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, commander of NATO, 
so he will have access to all the facts. And 
the record of his life—his military service, 
his leadership in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Legion and his forthright stand on every 
occasion for Americanism and against com- 
munism—insures that his appraisal of the 
facts will be made entirely in the interests 
‘of the United States. 

It is a grave responsibility that Senator 
Brinces and Senator Fercuson have placed 
on General Klein. In accepting it, he demon- 
strates again the spirit of service that has 
shaped the course of his life. 





Letter From Hon. John J. O’Connor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I was 
deeply distressed to learn that, in refer- 
ring recently to how Representative 
John J. O’Connor was “purged” in 1938, 
I inadvertently referred to him as if he 
had passed away. 

I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Mr. O’Connor’s very courteous letter 
telling me of my mistake. 

I hope this unfortunate slip will have 
the indirect benefit that through it Mr. 
O’Connor. will return to the arena and 
give us the benefit of his invaluable 
knowledge of Communist penetration 
into our political system. 

I commend the reading of this letter 
to every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, Novembe~ 17, 1954. 


Re My Demise. 


Hon. WiLu1aM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Two days ago, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Monday, November 
15, 1954, on page 14887, you refer to me in 
several instances, and as to certain informa- 
tion “Representative O’Connor told us before 
he died.” 

I can assure you that, at latest report, I 
am very much alive—disappointing as that 
may be in certain circles. 

As Mark Twain once said: 

“The report of my death is greatly exag- 
gerated.” 

Euripides inquired: 

“Who knows but that this life is really 
death.” 

I am willing to wait on my epitaphs until 
the turn of the century. 
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It was very interesting to me, however, that 
I could still read your fine speech—in which 
you “speak me fair in death’"—on the rami- 
fications of the Communists and their en- 
tourage—the fellow travelers, the pinks, the 
liberals, the radicals, and many of the New 
Dealers. 

You personally have done great work in 
turning over the rocks and driving the ter- 
mites out into luminous publicity, so that 
our American people could see, if they only 
would, what has been growing in, and on, 
and under, our fair land, during the last 20 
years, since that unlawful recognition of 
Communist Russia. That sudden unconsti- 
tutional action was in line with the same 
source bringing Trotsky into Mexico to lead, 
from there, the Communist infiltration in 
the United States. That branch of the cam- 
paign did not pan out, however. 

In May 1938, as chairman of the Rules 
Committee, I personally brought onto the 
floor of the House of Representatives the 
resolution which, when passed, resulted in 
the creation of the Committee Tp Investigate 
Un-American Activities, of which Repre- 
sentative Martin Dries, of Texas, a member 
of the Rules Committee, became chairman 
and the resulting object of attacks—such as 
are going on today from all outposts of the 
anti-American movement—from the White 
House down to the Communist cells here and 
abroad. 

When news got out that I would bring in 
that resolution, for passage, I was specifically 
warned by the leaders of certain societies, 
groups, and prominent newspaper heads, that 
I would live to regret my contemplated ac- 
tion, which would expose certain groups in 
the United States. In that fall of 1938, I 
was the sole victim of the “Purge,” under the 
leadership of the President, but actually ac- 
complished—votewise—by turning into my 
East Side, New York District, all the Commu- 
nist groups that could be marshaled in New 
York, and as far west as Chicago, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to purchase the 
votes. I only lost by a few hundred. 

That was one of the campaigns, to which 
you refer, as having been managed by Earl 
Browder, the then Communist head, and 
chief hatchet man—lately pardoned from 
prison by the then President. As you state, 
his campaign headquarters were the White 
House, to which—to my own knowledge—he 
had open sesame, as I have often pointed 
out. 

The drive against me was not due alone 
to my nationwide radio attacks on the “Men- 
ace of Communism,” starting back in 1935. 
There was also charged against me my leader- 
ship in defeating the plan of the President 
to “reorganize” the Government, with him- 
self as Dictator, and also my opposition to 
his Supreme Court packing plan. In the 
“reorganization bill” he insisted on retain- 
ing one provision, to possess power to change 
the title of his office, as he might see fit. 

In the midthirties, some of us were mak- 
ing speeches naming the very subversives, 
whose identies have since been disclosed, as 
open adherents of the Communist cause— 
such as Hiss, Pressman and many of the 
other exposed termites, named in your 
speech. 

We pioneers received little encouragement, 
then, from persons high in Government or in 
church. We were merely disturbing “voices 
crying in the wilderness.” 

As for Dr. William Wirt, your statements 
in reference to the treatment accorded him 
are substantially accurate. He became a like 
victim because he expdOsed the cell of New 
Deal Communists, which conspired in “the 
little green house on K Street” to make the 
President “the new Kerensky” of the coming 
American “revolution.” It is not entirely 
fair to me, however, to state that in refer- 
ence to my publicly expressed regret at my 
participation in the harassment of the 
learned educator, that I “served (my) 
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prince,” if you mean the then royal Presi- 
dent. From his throne, and within that self- 
designed great braided mantle, with which 
he enveloped himself, he would have told you 
the opposite—that, from about 1936, when he 
first started on his spree of power delirium, 
that there were few of his imported, leftist 
schemes with which I agreed, and that I 
openly told him so, including, for instance, 
my frankness—or lese majesty—in pointing 
out to him (without result)—and on the best 
police authority—that the very stenographer 
in the White House, who took the President’s 
most confidential dictation, carried a card in 
the Communist Party. 

Some of us oldtimers, however, who have 
been carrying on the, fight against these 
Americans turned traitors, feel disheartened, 
at times, at the twist of events, and wonder 
whether or not the cards have been stacked, 
and that those patriots who would defend 
and preserve their country are not about to 
be smeared to the bottom of the heap and 
the subversives land safely on top. 

While I do not know, nor have I ever met, 
Senator JoserpH R. McCartuy, I do know 
well many of those—practically all of one 
ilk—who are leading the mob, bent on lynch- 
ing the Senator from Wisconsin. 

To me that plot is all a sector of the pat- 
tern, which I have been observing in tiny own 
long experience, but it sure is a dread cul- 
mination of the long-fought battle to pre- 
serve what was handed down to us, natives 
and immigrants. 

As an active participant in, and an observer 
of politics for over 40 years, may I say, as a 
Democrat, but not really contentiously, that 
your Republican Party suffered certain losses 
in the recent election, for the sole reason 
that many of your leaders pussyfooted— 
like in the old “wet and dry” days—carried 
water on both shoulders—instead of taking 
a definite stand in support, at least, of what 
Senator McCartuy had accomplished in ex- 
posing the greatest enemy which ever threat- 
ened our country. 

Please, you Senator, keep up the good 
fight. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 





Southern Baptists in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, [Cecember 1, 1954 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Southern Baptists in America,” 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOUTHERN BapTists IN AMERICA 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


Southern Baptists have a proud heritage. 
Their program is going ahead with great 
speed, but there are some serious issues that 
could cause difficulties in the years ahead, 
as seen by the writer, an humble Southern 
Baptist deacon. Some of these danger points 
are: 

1. Relationship with the American Baptist 
Convention. This is the former Northern 
Baptist Convention. A number of conven- 
tion leaders have continued to give close con- 
sideration to this body instead of the con- 
servative Baptists, yet the American Bap- 
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tist Convention represents to a large extent 
“the modernists” in theology, while the con- 
servative Baptists are practically like the 
southern Baptists in theology. A step is 
needed to unite the southern Baptists and 
the conservative Baptists. 

2. Moving church membership to local 
community. 

(a) This has been taught for many years 
and is found in many church covenants, yet 
there is a present danger spot. Dr. Billy 
Graham, of Montreat, N. C., didn’t have a 
local Baptist church, hence he joined the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas, Tex. Dr. 
John R. Rice, of Wheaton, Ill., found the 
local Baptist church to be directed toward 
cooperation with the modernist group at 
Wheaton, Ill., and his membership is the 
Highland Park Baptist Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Both of these southern Baptist min- 
isters have thus stated conditions where the 
principles of moving the membership to a 
local situation is undesirable; namely, Dr. 
Graham doesn’t desire to join another local 
denomination and Dr. Rice doesn’t desire to 
contribute to those who favor the social 
gospel. 

(b) There are some Baptist churches that 
are “closed shops.” This union principle can 
be found at work in some Baptist churches 
so that a person is prevented from serving 
God through the local church until hé has 
been there a lifetime. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Dan McCarty were senior wardens 
in Wew York and Florida, and they consid- 
ered the opportunity of service to be the most 
important phase of life, yet some of our 
Baptist churches will not recognize ordained 
Baptist deacons. There is never a case of a 
waiting period for the minister, but there 
may be for the deacon. Why the difference? 
Both are called for service and both are 
ordained. The principle of full faith and 
credit should enter in here. Patrick Henry's 
“taxation without representation” is another 
comparison. 

3. Definition of the Christian educational 
institution. There have been several seri- 
ous criticisms of Baptist colleges. The rec- 
ord is clear that Baptists have some of the 
finest Christian schools, but others are in 
the “doubtful zone” in some areas. Dr. 
W. O. Vaught, of Little Rock, Ark., recently 
told of such a place. A Baptist should be 
expected to support only those educational 
institutions that are sound from the stand- 
point of doctrine and theology. There is a 
place also for interdenominational institu- 
tions that are New Testament, too, such as 
Moody Bible Institute, Wheaton College, and 
Bob Jones University. Our main interest 
here is to approve all educational institu- 
tions that foster the cause of Jesus Christ. 

4. The majority rule idea. 

Mr. Justice Holmes has had much to say 
concerning this issue. We must avoid be- 
coming a tyrannical majority, yet the Bap- 
tists believe in democratic church govern- 
ment, hence our steps should be well chosen. 
The Rocky Mount Baptist court case is to 
be regretted for several reasons. Baptists 
should attempt to solve their own trouble 
in the local church. The majority in that 
church should have been recognized and 
there would have been no case for non- 
Baptists to rule on in court. The majority 
might have been wrong, but the minority 
through peaceful educational processes 
should have taught them the facts and 
prayed for them. 

The local church is all powerful and 
should have the power to join or withdraw 
from the Southern Baptist Convention by 
majority vote. Contempt develops when you 
are in an organization and cannot withdraw. 
The famous Roosevelt bank holiday proved 
how to restore faith. Then it is unwise to 
keep a church in the convention by force 
that doesn’t want to be there. 

5. Individual rights. The recent action by 
the Presbyterian denomination in barring 
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their ministers from teaching at fama. nents 
Institute of Los Angeles and Pj). ~ 
logical Seminary in Pasadena is , ...™ 
error. It favors the modernists »,.. °°" 


but ats 


makes the minister “a slave 
yet we find many Baptists agreejn, a 
outrageous action.  — 

6. Emphasizing enrollment inc 
tendance in church activities 

Dr. Earl Harding, now execiti, 
Missouri Baptist General Ass 
the writer years ago the prin: 
ing enrollment each time the per 
three times. Thus it would requir, 
to be in attendance 3 weeks f 
enrolled and to begin anew each 
absent three times in a row. h 
trend in some Baptist churches jg ¢, 
a person the first time he is present 
keep him on the roll until he dies ; ad 
the community. Dr. A. G. Hause noe. 
Bales Baptist Church, Kansas City, yo 
proved the error of this system. 

Public schools no longer receive the s 
funds on the basis of enroliment. Ayers 
daily attendance has been found a ber. 
method. Baptist churches should take nov. 

7. A silent church. Some Ba “ie 
ters are talking in terms of harmony to such 
an extent that it is nonsense. They tea: 
when the preacher has spoken the member. 
ship must not take exception. This is a ste, 
toward the Roman Catholic idea. Issue. 
should be soundly debated and the ministe: 
should not make each issue a “vote of conf. 
dence” for himself. 

8. A political minister. Ministers shou 
vote in all elections and should feel free to 
express an opinion outside the pulpit. They 
should not preach election sermons, as this 
is combining church and state and is unde. 
sirable. 

9. A visiting minister. The local minister 
should visit each member of his congreg,. 
tion regularly. This is one of his most im. 
portant duties. A visiting minister is often 
the pastor of a great church. 
to have the minister in their homes. 

Iam proud to be a Southern Baptist and 
I hope I will always be able to say this. If 
we prevent difficulties before they occur, we 
will have made a positive contribution. We 
don’t want our denomination to become like 
others have. Dr. Bob Jones, Sr., is a Metho- 
dist, but Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., didn’t follow the 
same pattern because of “modernist” ten- 
dencies in that direction. Dr. Jack Shuler 
recently left his denomination to become a 
Baptist for about the same reason. Let's 
keep the Southern Baptist churches sound 
New Testament ones. 


oy 
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Address by Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, of 
Washington, Before American Pilots’ 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address concerning the problems of the 
American merchant marine. The ad- 
dress was delivered by the Honorabe 
Tuor C. ToLuerson, Representative from 
the State of Washington, before the 37th 
Biennial Convention of the American 
Pilots’ Association, in Seattle, Wash. 
on October 2, 1954. 


People enjoy 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“are Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, 

a of the American merchant murine, 
"7 indeed an honor to have been invited 
, ak to you on this occasion. 
y votwithstanding the fact that I am, in a 
” an amateur speaking to the experts, 
on att to be with you, in the hope that 
a we might throw a little light upon 
ve important subject concerning which 


1s been so much “foggy” thinking 


h hi 
oo y in our Government in past 


amongst man 


a the problem which we seek to 


Actually, 
eolve can be stated in a simple question— 
"Do we or do we not, want an adequate 
American merchant marine?” 


If we do not—then that is the end of the 
whole matter. Let us not concern ourselves 
about it any longer. ; 

But if we do want an American merchant 
marine, then let us do something about it— 
and quick. 

One would think our people, in and out 
of Government, could have only one answer, 
and that it would be the same as yours, 
namely “yes, we do want an American mer- 
chant marine.” But that is not the case, 
There are those who have no ideas at all 
in the matter, and consequently do noth- 
ing, then there are those who say “No; we 
do not need a merchant marine. We can 
rely upon the ships of foreign nations, es- 
pecially our friends and allies, to carry our 
passengers and cargoes—and in time of war 
tocarry our troops and materials.” 

You do not believe that it is true? Iam 
afraid that it is. I know that it is. As re- 
cently as this month, I have talked to Mem- 
pers of Congress who have said, “Why don’t 
these American ships operate under foreign 
flags?" 

One of the great tragedies of history is 
“that its lessons are never learned. And one 
of the costliest lessons—costly in terms of 
American lives lost, American wealth de- 
stroyed, American grand strategy delayed, 
and wars prolonged—derives directly from 
the fact that we have not heeded the lesson 
of the great need of dn adequate merchant 
marine in times of peace, as well as in times 
of war 

Great ...2rchant fleets have been the mak- 
ing of strong empires in the past, just as 
the lack of them, or their neglect, have been 
the downfall of empires. The k of glory 
in Phoenicia, Spain, and England coincides 
with the greatness of their merchant marine. 

But those whose thinking runs against the 
providence of history tell us today that we 
do not need an adequate merchant fleet, and 
in the event of war, we can rely upon for- 
eign merchant marines. 

And I say to you that we can depend as 
much upon foreign merchant fleets in time 
of war as we can depend upon foreign navies 
in time of war. 

No nation as proud and able as we are, 
with our enormous coastline, should ever 
permit itself to say that it will depend upon 
foreign fleets for its defense. 

Such policy is an insult to American pride 
and American self-reliance. Have you for- 
gotten the days of the Yankee Clipper? 

What does our own history tell us? 

World War I was infinitely more costly 
because we failed at the time to have an 
adequate merchant fleet in being. 

World War II, for the second time in a 
single generation, beat the fact of the in- 
dispensability of an adequate American 
merchant marine into our reluctant minds 
with frightful consequences. 

Yet there are those of us in Congress 
Who have to stand up and beg for a strong 
merchant fleet as if it were some sort of 
boondoggling or pork-barrel legislation. 


= - 
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Historians may say, and do say, that our 
lack of a merchant fleet of any consequence 
was an encouragement to our enemies to 
make war upon us. Germany and Japan may 
have followed a different course had we pos- 
sessed a strong merchant fleet. 

We came within inches—so to speak—of 
losing World War I and World War II be- 
cause we did not have the merchant marine 
which the situations called for. In both 
cases we waited for the emergency to come 
upon us before we acted, and then we had 
to act in a state of desperation. We were 
lucky in those emergencies. 

Now we seem to be following the same 
course—and there is grave doubt that we 
can get away with it again. The time fac- 
tor is shorter, because the enemy has the 
means of moving faster. 

If there’s a war to be fought we want it 
to be fought elsewhere, not here. In order 
to make that possible we must have ships 
to convey men and materials ‘across the 
seas. If we don’t have the ships we just 
can’t move men and supplies fast enough. 

Just prior to World War I we so neglected 
our merchant marine that our ships were 
carrying only 9 percent of our export-import 
trade. When the war finally broke out and 
while we were still in a neutral position we 
did not have ships to meet even our basic 
needs. Our foreign trade was paralyzed be- 
cause the nations of the world would not 
let us use their ships. Cargoes piled up 
on our docks. British and neutral ship- 
owners seized upon our high seas misery 
and gouged the American businessman. 
Shipping rates went up 700 percent and 
when the war was going full blast they went 
up 2,000 percent. For general cargo the 
average was 1,117 percent, 

Before the war you could charter a ship 
for a dollar a ton. Within 2 months after 
hostilities broke out this jumped to $13.88 
a ton outside the war zone and $20 a ton 
inside the zone. One voyage often paid for 
a ship. 

Of course you could buy a ship if you could 
find one. Before the war the cost was $60 
a ton—during the war it Jumped to $600 
per ton. 

On July 1, 1915, the American flag flew 
over 523,000 tons of shipping. By 1917 this 
had increased to a mere 650,000 tons. 

When World War I ended the United States 
had a fleet of 2,547 ships of some 14,705,281 
deadweight tons. 

The cost of that fleet, the acquisition of 
which was imperative for the Nation’s sur- 
vival, was $3,042,000,000, and we paid $90 
million on a year in interest on the bill. 
This appalling figure should silence forever 
the critics of an adequate merchant marine. 

These ships were not supplied by foreign 
nations. Our Government had to construct 
2,316 of them. Only 231 were acquired else- 
where, and some of these from departments 
of government or through purchase from pri- 
vate enterprise. 

These ships could have been built for $840 
million before the war—a savings of over 
$2 billion. 

And what about the shortening of the war 
and the saving of lives, as a consequence 
thereof? Many of you can still remember 
the doughboys in our Army camps and the 
material stacked up in warehouses because 
we didn’t have enough ships to carry them 
to the war front. 

Out of the experiences of World War J the 


66th Congress enacted the Merchant Marine 


Act of 1920. Let me read a portion of the 
preamble: - 

“That it is necessary for the national de- 
fense and for the proper growth of its for- 
eign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine of the 
best equipped and most suitable types of ves- 
sels sufficient to carry the greater portion of 
its commerce and serve as a naval or military 
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auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, ultimately to be owned and operated 
privately by citizens of the United States and 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to do whatever may be neces- 
sary to develop and encourage the mainte- 
nance of such a merchant marine.” 

What Congress said in 1920 it repeated even 
more strongly in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. Let me read the preamble to it: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a& merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic waterborne and a substantial por- 
tion of the waterborne export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States and 
to provide shipping service on all routes es- 
sential for maintaining the flow of such do- 
mestic and foreign waterborne commerce at 
all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, (c) owned an | operated 
under the United States flag by citizens of 
the United States insofar as may be practi- 
cable, and (d) composed of the best equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

But neither the mistakes of World War I, 
nor the acts of Congress served to silence 
those who saw little point to a strong mer- 
chant fleet—and who kept saying that other 
nations, allied with us, had all the fleets we 
needed and that we could safely depend upon 
them. 

And when World War II broke out, we re- 
peated most of the agony of World War I. 

Our allies could not furnish us their 
shipping. 

The United States in the midst of the 
war, with its enormous energies needed 
critically for the production of airplanes, 
munitions, and other war material, found 
itself confronted with the additional emer- 
gency needjof a basic fleet of 5,000 ships to 
fill the shipping wants of our own forces and 
those of our allies fighting the Axis Powers. 

But on September 1, 1939, the United 
States had only 1,379 seaworthy ships gross- 
ing 1,000 tons or over. 

Our not having an adequate merchant 
marine meant that our enemies had won 
one of the major battles of World War II 
without having had to spend a nickel or 
losing A single soldier. 

What it cost us in lives and treasure is 
incalculable. 

The Axis knew the situation and exploited 
it. The very inadequacy of our fleet sug- 
gested the possibility to them of total vic- 
tory in this phase of the war. With so little 
to destroy perhaps they could destroy it all. 
This they tried to do. During the course 
of the war thcy sank 6,609,000 deadweight 
tons of American ships. The total allied 
ships sent to the bottom amounted to 36,- 
000,000 deadweight tons. German subma- 
rines appeared like hornets in the west At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean. Americans standing on our shores saw 
our submarine-struck ships sink. 

Did our allies furnish us the ships which 
we needed in World War II? No. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all our allies supplied us with 
only 715,000 gross tons of ships. Against 
that we delivered to them 5,500,000 gross 
tons—8 times as many as they gave to us, 
Between 1941 and 1945 we built 54,224,000 
tons of ships. 

But they cost us approximately $14,000,- 
000,000. Ships of the same cargo carrying 
capacity could have been built before the 
war for $4,000,000,000—a savings of about 
$10,000,000,000 to say nothing of the $400,- 
000,000 a year interest we are still paying. 
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And what about other losses caused by our 
neglect of our merchant marine? What about 
grand strategy delayed, war prolonged and 
life and treasure lost? That cost was in- 
calculable. 

Just the other day I heard an official refer 
to the week after week and month after 
month of waiting during the torch operation 
(invasion of north Africa) and the invasion 
of the Continent—waiting for the ships that 
were needed to do the job. A foreign official 
told me just last Sunday that we came, as he 
put it, within 50 or 60 ships of losing the 
war. The race to build ships was just that 
close. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest King, in charge of 
United States naval operations, said in a 
letter to Admiral Land on November 2, 1945: 

“During the past 3% years, the Navy has 
been dependent upon the merchant marine 
to supply our farflung fleet and bases. 
Without this support, the Navy could not 
have accomplished its mission. Consequent- 
ly, it is fitting that the Merchant Marine 
share in our success as it shared in our 
trials. 

“The merchant marine is a strong bulwark 
of national defense in peace and war, and 4@ 
buttress to sound national economy. A large 
merchant marine is not only an important 
national resource; it is, in being, an integral 
part of our country’s armed might during 
time of crisis. During World War I, this 
precept has been proven.” 

With the experiences of two world wars 
behind us there are still those who believe 
we need have no concern about having an 
adequate merchant fleet. Some of them 
point to our reserve fleet and say “We have 
a sufficient reserve to meet an emergency.” 
As if our potential enemy had laid up in his 
reserve fleet the old submarines of World 
War II. As if he were not. producing new, 
better, and faster ones. As if he were not 
producing other implements to sink the al- 
most obsolete slow-traveling, desperately 
constructed ships of World War II. As if all 
the other maritime nations of the world were 
not producing modern, fast ships which we 
have greater and greater difficulty competing 
with. 

Will these people never learn? Will they 
never heed the lessons of the past? Will they 
never listen to those in authority, and others, 
who are concerned? 

I have mentioned the policy of earlier 
Congresses in connection with the Merchant 
Marine Acts of 1920 and 1936. 

Here is what President Wilson said in 
1915: 

“It is high time we repaired our mistake 
and resumed our commercial independence 
on the seas. For it is a questéon of inde- 
pendence. If other nations go to war or seek 
to hamper each other’s commerce, our mer- 
chants, it seems are at their mercy, to do 
with as they please. We must use their 
ships, and_use them as they determine. We 
have not ships enough of our own. We 
cannot handle our own commerce on the 
seas. Our independence is provincial and is 
only on land and within our own borders.” 

Presidents Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, arid 
Eisenhower have all recognized the need for 
an adequate American merchant marine, 
and have made policy statements in support 
thereof. 

Let me call your attention to an astound- 
ing statement made to our committee a few 
weeks ago by Adm. W. D. Leggett, Chief of 

- Navy's Bureau of Ships. He said “The ship- 

building industry promises to become the 
most vulnerable area in our preparedness 
program.” 

He did not say we were vulnerable because 
we lacked battleships, or airplanes, or tanks, 
or guns. He referred to the plight of our 
commercial shipyards. Why the shipyards? 
Because that's where we will build the ships 
which we now don’t have, but which we will 
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need so desperately in the event of an emer- 
ency. 
. What’s happening in our commercial 
shipyards? There were no cargo ships built 
for private account in-1953. Our yards have 
no orders on their books as of this month. 
In 1955 there will only be two ships on the 
ways in our yards (unless we do something 
s00n }. 

What has happened since World War II? 
From the end of the war to 1953 there has 
been constructed in the world 12 million 
tons of new ships. Of this amount our na- 
tion completed 2 percent; the United King- 
dom 30 percent; Norway 12 percent; France 
8 percent; and other nations built the bal- 
ance. Today there are 614 million tons on 
order or under construction. But none in 
our yards. 

Our yards face closure. No wonder Ad- 
miral Leggett is concerned. No wonder he 
says that our most vulnerable defense area 
promises to be our shipyards. 

Charles Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, 
recently told members of our committee 
that the Government should immediately 
initiate a program for the construction of 
at least 20 ships annually to keep our yards 
active and in readiness for an emergency. 
He, too, recognizes the need for ships in 
event of war. 

A short time ago, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, Robert Murray, in 
a comprehensive report said that “the objec- 
tives of our maritime policy are so funda- 
mental to the national interest that their 
attainment should be given primary con- 
sideration at all time.” He recommended a 
construction program of 60 oceangoing ves- 
sels a year. 

Gen. Paul Yount, Army’s Chief of Trans- 

portation, just last Tuesday, told us that the 
American merchant marine was the “fourth 
arm of our defense”; and that it carried 
the bulk of men and materials to the war 
front. 
» These men are'concerned about the need 
for ships in the’ event of war. But they 
understand that in order to obtain them 
for war, we must have them during peace- 
time. They know we must have a nucleus 
fleet; they know we must have trained sea- 
men; they know we must have shipyards and 
skilled shipbuilders— all ready to be used if 
war breaks out. _ 

Pending in this Congress are two bills de- 
signed to induce the construction of some 
new fast tankers. . 

There are some bills authorizing a study 
of our shipyard situation, and designed to 
be a step in the direction of preserving our 
shipbuilding skills and our shipbuilding fa- 
cilities. 

There will be some measures soon intro- 
duced to provide for the construction of pas- 
senger and dry-cargo vessels. 

All will have difficulty. in obtaining con- 
gressional approval unless we can convince 
those in public and those in Congress, who 
are critical of our merchant-marine needs 
that it is in the interest of our national de- 
fense to immediately act upon them, ~ 

I have approached this subject from the 
angle of national defense. But having an 
adequate merchant marine is also in the in- 
terests of our domestic economy. 

There are real benefits to be had from our 
merchant fleet operations by the American 
worker, the farmer, the businessman, the 
banker, the ship supplier, and the insurance 
man. Foreign-flag ships purchase all their 
needs elsewhere. American-flag ships do not. 
For instance, in 1953 the American subsi- 
dized lines alone purchased $100 million 
worth of food supplies in the United States. 
They paid American seamen $100 million in 
wages, upon which $23 million in taxes was 
returned to the Government. How many 
more hundreds of millions of dollars were 
used to purchase general ship supplies, in- 
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surance, etc., I do not know. Amer} 
sidized ships are built and repaireq in 
ican yards which employ many tho 
skilled workers. 
So our whole economy benefits 4 
maintenance of an American fleet, 5 7 
I have stressed the national defe 
tor because it is so vital right now 
merchant fleet faces block obsolescengs 
in the next few years. Our shipyardg 
running out of work. If they do 
close down. The yards will deteriorate wi 
shipbuilding skills will be lost becatigs 
men must find employment elsewhere 
would, indeed, be most vulnerable in 
event of an emergency. 
We must not permit such a Situation J 
come about. You and others like you ag 
the length and breadth of this Nation 
not sit idly by to see it happen. You wi 
fight to preserve our merchant marine 
we, in Congress, who share your views i 
fight right along with you. ; 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING @ 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by 
but only when the same shall be accg 
nied by an estimate from the Public Primm 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any ex 
tive department, bureau, board, or indep 
ent office of the Government submitting 
ports or documents in response to ing 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing (jj 
usual number. Nothing in this section mu: 
lating to estimates shall apply to report @ 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). i 

Printing and binding for Congress, whey 
recommended to be done by the Committed 
on Printing of either House, shall be so 
ommended in a report containing an approth 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togethe 
with a statement from the Public Printer@ 
estimated approximate cost of work prety 
ously ordered by Congress within the fis), 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 7 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, i 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on Printing 
who, in making their report, shall give th 
probable cost of the proposed printing y 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and 
extra copies shail be printed before 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pri 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the) 
expenses of such printing, the current Com 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made of 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1989). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat Record if 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 f 
month, and where single copies may also be) 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleat” 
give information thereof to the Gove 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 0 
correctly given in the REcorpD. 
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to President Eisenhower of James 
Forrestal Memorial Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
F 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
‘the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
the President of the United States, 
his introduction, delivered October 
4%, 1954. ‘The occasion was the award- 
ing to the Chief Executive of the first 
Forrestal Memorial Award by the 
ational Security Industrial Association, 
'g nonprofit, nonpolitical organization 
founded a decade ago by James Forrestal 
4 provide for the Defense Department 
gnaccess to America’s pool of industrial 
‘qperience. President Eisenhower was 
troduced to a distinguished dinner 
gathering by Frank M. Folsom, chairman 
‘ff the NSIA Awards Committee and 
'president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 
_ There being no objection, the address 
was.ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
_ JNTRODUCTION BY FRANK M. FOLSOM, CHAIRMAN 
' OF THE NSIA AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is an honor and a privilege 
to participate tonight in this first award of 
| the James Forrestal Memorial Medal to our 
| Chief Executive. 

| During the iast war, it was my good for- 
'tune to have been closely associated with 
| Mr. Forrestal when he was Under Secretary 
ofthe Navy. I knew him as a friend, and as 
4man of high ideals and intense devotion 
- to duty. 

| He was among the first to recognize the 
_ ‘ital importance of continuing the fine re- 
lationship established during the war be- 
tween our military forces and industry. He 
'had an idea about how this goal could be 
_ahieved, and he told me about it during 
a airplane flight to the South Pacific in 
July 1942. 

_ We were on the way to the headquarters 
of the South Pacific Fleet, and with us in 
Me plane were Adm. Lewis Strauss, Adm. 
_éhn Gingrich, and Adm. William H. P. 
“Blandy. It was a very critical time in the 
‘War, yet James Forrestal was thinking of 
the future as well as the present. 

_ 4s I remember his words, he said: 

_ “When this war is over, I hope that Amer- 
dean business will remain close té the serv- 
tees. I hope that some sort of nonpolitical 
Organization can be set up that will stay in 
‘Sontact with the Military Establishments. 
4 this way, the valuable contributions that 
oth the military and industry are now mak- 
ag to the Nation’s welfare will not be lost. 
_*8e very nature of the military and the very 
“ature of business cause constant change. 
Its important, therefore, for the good of 
‘Sur country that we maintain the close rela- 
‘tionship that now exists.” 
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Had he lived, I am sure that Mr. Forrestal 
would have been highly gratified by the suc- 
= of NSIA—the organization bern of his 

ea. 

I know that he would have been happy, 
indeed, that you, Mr. President, have been 
selected as the first recipient of the medal 
named in his honor. 

Your career fulfills in the highest meas- 
ure the ideals that are symbolized by this 
award. In war and in peace, your example 
of understanding and cooperation inspires 
all of us to greater effort and brighter hope. 
We admire and salute the service you have 
rendered to our country. 


CITATION 


The National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion, Inc., awards the James Forrestal Memo- 
rial Medal to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower, soldier, educator, 
and statesman, whose life has been dedicated 
to the promotion of national and world 
peace, has continually provided outstanding 
leadership in encouraging effective coopera- 
tien and harmonious relationships between 
government and industry. 

“The progressive policies fostered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have contributed immeas- 
urably to the creation of a high standard of 
achievement in the vital area of national 
security. 

“As a military leader and as Chief Execu- 
tive ~’ our Nation, he has demonstrated an 
appreciation of the problems of both indus 
try and government in these challenging 
times. His personal interest and guidance 
in developing the fullest utilization of the 
Nation's resources have been vital factors in 
keeping America safe and strong. The peace 
of the world is at stake; as our national 
leader, his wisdom and accomplishments 
have brought us, as a nation, nearer to the 
goal of enduring peace and world under- 
standing.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of 
the United States. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Folsom, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, my fellow Americans, it is indeed a high 
honor that you pay me, I am touched by 
the terminology in which you have seen fit 
to commend me and though I shall be some- 
what embarrassed each time I read it, I as- 
sure you that my pride will be equal to my 
embarrassment and I'll read it often. 

Moreover, to receive an award bearing the 
name of James Forrestal is indeed a great 
distinction. I am deeply grateful to all of 
you and to the National Security Industrial 
Association. 


I was privileged to be associated closely 
with James Forrestal during the final years 
of his life. He was devoted to the public 
good. There has been no stancher patriot 
nor anyone more far-sighted in perceiving 
the evil designs of Communist imperialism. 
At my first meeting with him, during World 
War II, he expressed his grave fear that 
Communist Russia would emerge from the 
war as a threat to individual liberty and 
freedom, To these he was completely dedi- 
cated. 

Central among the many concerns of his 
sweeping mind was the great free economy 
of America. He knew thats, in peace and war, 
this economy is the source of our military 
strength. He knew that unless this econo- 
my were kept healthy, strong, and expand- 


ing, there would be for the free world neither 
victory in war nor security in peace. 

In the vitality of this system, James For- 
restal had complete faith. He did not mis- 
takenly think of our economy merely in 
terms of broad acres and mighty industries, 
of railroads and ships and mines and fac- 
tories. Though all these we have, he clear- 
ly saw that it is America’s people—farmers, 
teachers, shipbuilders, scientists, executives, 
machinists, truck drivers, all living under a 
system that encourages individualism—who 
are directly responsible for the near miracle 
of our great productivity. 


Faith in America noted 


Consequently, he was skeptical of ex- 
cessive governmental interference with our 
economy in times of peace. He well recog- 
nized the need for the Government to 
prevent or correct monopolistic concentra- 
tions, as well as unemployment and agri- 
cultural dislocations. Yet he saw just as 
clearly the evils of regimentation. 

His faith in America was rooted in his 
conviction that, by and large, and over the 
long pull, we could and would cooperate, one 
with another, for the benefits of all. He 
believed that in an America at peace, a com- 
bination of private citizen and local and 
Federal Government, operating together 
under wise regulatory laws and accepted 
practices, would sustain our priceless liber- 
ties and rights, while producing for each of 
us an ever-rising prosperity and standard 
of living. 

Of this economy that so engaged the study 
and interest of James Forrestal, I shall speak 
tonight.. More specifically, I shall speak of 
certain functions that, I believe, our Gov- 
ernment must perform to keep our economy 
growing, stable, and strong. 

It has been truly said that the state of 
economy is largely a national state of mind. 

For 20 long years somewhere in the world 
there has been war—up until a few months 
ago. Thus, for almost a generation, tragedy 
and happiness—waste and plenty—foxholes 
and jobs—have been tightly joined together 
in people’s minds. Many came to believe 
that these aad to live together or not at 
all—that, without war, without the moun- 
tainous demands of the battlefield, modern 
industrial America would always overpro- 
duce, forcing unemployment and a down- 
ward economic spiral and ultimately cascad- 
ing all of us into the terrible pit of 
depression. 

As war year succeeded war year, this at- 
titude toward our Nation’s economy exacted 
a heavy toll. It stunted growth. It warped 
economic behavior. It blighted confidence 
and discouraged needed investments that 
thrive on confidence. Many of our people 
were frightened into grasping more for se- 
curity and protection than for new oppor- 
tunity and a fuller life. 


But, in the past 2 years, there have been 
heartening events. They should release tre- 
mendous economic energies and, for all of 
us, open the door to a happier future. For, 
in 2 years, we have again demonstrated that 
America’s prosperity does not necessarily de- 
pend on war's sacrifices, 

Economy level cited 

Without war our economy is working at 
near record levels. Over 62 million people 
have jobs. The number is steadily increas- 
ing. The hours of work are getting longer. 
Consumers are spending at a higher rate 
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than ever before. Construction records are 
being broken month by month. Wage rates 
are at their all-time peak. Weekly earnings 
in manufacturing are again on the rise, Our 
people have more personal income, after 
taxes, than ever before. Our national pro- 
duction surpasses even the war peak of 1944. 
It is far above the levels of 1945 through 1952. 

We know that, if we act wisely, before us 
is continuing expansion, with a steady rise in 
the living standards of all of our people. 

To foster this expanding economy must be 
our Government’s domestic goal. 

In so conducting our affairs we must never 
lose sight of the fundamental fact that our 
economy succeeds only as our people succeed. 
On the release of the treasure house of en- 
ergy, brains, and confidence of all 163 million 
of our people depends our economic future. 

Drawing on the richly varied abilities of 
our entire citizenry, we can foresee that in 
less than a decade the national output will 
increase from today’s $356 billion to $500 bil- 
lion. This would equal an average increase 
of more than $3,000 for every American fam- 
ily of today. And these can be real dollars— 
dollars of stable buying power, not simply 
more dollars of cheapened value. 

And while our people in their daily tasks 
are bringing this about, Government must 
intelligently and vigorously do its part. 

Government must work to stabilize the 
buying power of the dollar, else the value of 
the pension, the insurance policy, and the 
savings. bond is eroded away. 

Government, through social security and 
by fostering applicable insurance plans, must 
help protect the individual against hardship 
and help free his mind from anxiety. 

Government must use its full powers to 
protect its citizens from depression, unem- 
ployment, and economic distress. 

Government, my friends, must have a 
heart as well as a head. It must encourage, 
guide, backstop, and supplement—but never 
dominate or attempt to regiment our peo- 
ple. 

Events of recent months provide lessons 
we must not ignore. 

A year ago, inflation was halted. Defense 
expenditures were being reduced. Wartime 
economic stilts that many thought were 
essential props for business were being cut 
down. New floods of automobiles, appli- 
ances and other products had swept away 
civilian market shortages. We were shift- 
ing from the shortage economy of war to 
the plenty of peace. 

And why wasn’t the result chaos and eco- 
nomic despair, as many feared? 

First, because taxes were cut. 

Citizens could devote fewer hours to meet- 
ing governmental obligations and more to 
their own living requirements. Seven bil- 
lion four hundred million tax dollars are be- 
ing left with our people to spend at a time 
when their buying power needed to be sus- 
tained. This saving is evident every time a 
citizen opens a pay envelope, goes to the 
movies, takes a train or a bus trip, buys a re- 
frigerator. For all of our citizens—from 
working mothers with dependents in their 
homes, to wage earners with heavy medical 
bills, to businesses needing to expand and 
thereby to create more jobs—the tax burden 
has been reduced. Thus our national ad- 
justment from wartime to peacetime was 
eased. And our economy was given added 
strength. 

Economic picture drawn 


Now, secondly, Government powers over 
money and credit were used to stabilize the 
buying power of the dollar. ‘They were used 
in January 1953, to stop the spiraling infla- 
tion which could have resulted in serious 
unemployment and depression. Later, as 
this risk diminished, the process was gradu- 
ally reversed to ease credit markets and en- 
courage economic expansion. This helped 
people to buy homes, automobiles, and 
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household appliances. It encouraged them 
to construct new plants, manufacture equip- 
ment, build new shopping centers. It stim- 
ulated State and local public works. In 
these ways, our Nation avoided liquidations 
which in the past brought on panics, wide- 
spread unemployment, and despair. 

The objective of these measures, I repeat, 
was to release individual enterprise and 
iniative—to maintain confidence among con- 
sumers and investors, among businessmen 
and working people. 

Other measures also have helped to sustain 
our economic strength. 

Social security was extended to 1,400,000 
more people, including for the first time more 
than 5 million farmers. Thus, hundreds of 
millions a year were added to the buying 
power of our elderly people. 

The protection of unemployment insurance 
was extended to some 4 million workers not 
previously covered. 

A new housing law helped our people ac- 
quire new homes and encouraged building 
throughout the country. 

In carrying out farm laws still in effect, 
basic crops were supported by loans and pur- 
chases amounting to $1,646,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year. At the same time, a 
new farm program was carefully evolved to 
attack the problems of markets, production, 
and surpluses which, for 7 years, have forced 
a steady decline in farm income. 

Strategic materials, essential to our mili- 
tary strength, are being purchased in an 
amount of $900 million. 

A new multimillion-dollar program of 
shipbuilding and repair is keeping in opera- 
tion needed shipbuilding facilities and creat- 
ing many jobs. 

In these and many other ways, Govern- 
ment has helped to keep our Nation’s econ- 
omy on an even keel. And the result? This 
year 1954 is our most prosperous peacetime 
year in all our history. 

This picture is marred,’ of course, by the 
fact that in certain industries and localities 
some unemployment still exists as the after- 
math of war and inflation. It is a matter 
of deep concern to all of us when people, 
looking for work, cannot find it. Unem- 
ployment figures are far more than statis- 
tics. They reflect heartache—anxiety— 
hardship—and, ultimately, loss of confi- 
dence in our country’s future. It is not only 
in the interests of the jobless workmen but 
for the benefit of all of us that the prob- 
lem be solved. 

It is essential to create more jobs and to 
ease these warborn Good progress 
is being made. Since last spring unemploy- 
ment has been steadily declining. Svtill 
more progress is needed. There is certainly 
no comfort for us in the mere fact that the 
unemployment level is much lower today 
than during the recession of 1949 and 1950, 
or in fact that unemployment today is less 
than one-third its level in the years 1933 to 
1940, when as many as 10 million Americans 
were out of jobs and couldn’t find them. 

I should like to interrupt myself here to 
give you a report that reached me just late 
this afternoon. It came from the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor 
jointly.~It is the latest report on unemploy- 
ment. In this month it has been reduced by 
400,000 jobs. 


Drop in unemployment 

In that period, unemployment has fallen 
from 3,100,000 to 2,700,000. I have asked the 
Secretary of Labor, incidentally, in a nation- 
wide telecast tomorrow night to give to the 
Public all of the facts that we have on this 
employment and unemployment situation. 

Incidentally, I might remark as I look at 
this head table, this seems to me, or feels 
to me, like the second Cabinet meeting I’ve 
had since 7 o'clock this evening. I sincerely 
hope that most, if not all of you, got to hear 
the report from Secretary Dulles, a report 
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I believe that it is high time, in ¢, 
growing, productive land of ours, to py, ry 
hind us the rash of fears that for g, lo 


have haunted some among us—feay o¢ a to keep ¥ 
fear of unemployment, fear of oursely m, ries, 8c} 
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ent level. Rather, we must advance towarg time ator 
and beyond the goal I mentioned cartier rision, 4 
within 10 years, a national production g gs many 
$500 billion. developm 
This means that we must do a number gf 8g0. 
things. in scient 
First, we must develop a foreign economy — i 
future. 


program that will expand trade, encourags 
investment, help bring about currency con. 
vertibility, and reduce the need for direc 
aid to other countries. This program will 
expand markets for our goods abroad. } 
will help improve our standard of living 
as well as the security and solidarity of the 
entire free world. Our economy can groy 
only as part, though a vastly important part, 
of a growing free world economy. Just s 
there is no security for America in isolation 
neither is there durable prosperity. 
Second, we must continue to reduce the 
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form of lower taxes, to the American people, you. Ti 
Tax cuts will add still more to private in. gle for 
come and expenditure. They wil! stimulate full pov 
the continued growth of the economy. For the adv 
every dollar cut down on Federal expendi- Amer 
tures, I believe we can, with reasonable assur- is to 0 
ance, expect a $2 expansion in our private — 
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economy. 

Third, we must give America a modem 
highway system. In addition to easing the 
Nation's traffic problems, we will, by this 
great program, powerfully stimulate healthy 
economic growth and strengthen the Na- 
tion’s security. 

Fourth, we must continue to improve our 
farm program. As the American farmer 
keeps on increasing his productivity—already 
the highest in the world—he must be helped 
to gain his fair share of the steady increase 
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in our national income. This 
Fifth, we must speed the conversion of the — 
atom to the peacemul service of mankind. —.. 
Incidentally a program on which we never son 
give up for 1 minute. We proceed with all eae 
of our friends in working out ways and | 
means for doing it. oo 
Better schools urged lt 
Sixth, we must work for more and better gathe 
schools and homes. We must improve op- 
portunities for teachers. We must further 
improve our social-security system. We 
must provide better protection against the C 
hardships of old age, ill health, poverty, and 
unemployment. 
Seventh, in the partnership with States, 
local communities, and private citizens, we 
must develop the water, power, and soil 
resources of our great river valleys. 
In these and other ways, we shall con- 
tinue economic progress for all America in IN 
8 world at peace. Thus we shall assure every 
citizen a maximum opportunity to enjoy 
good health and a good job, a good home, M 
and a good education, and a rising standard i 


of living. 
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the new frontiers science opens to us 
gimost daily—ip plastics, new metals, peace- 
time atomic developments, antibiotics, tele- 
yision, aeronautics. Today more than twice 
gs many of our people work in research and 
development as were so working a dozen years 
o, America now invests $4 billion a year 
in scientific research and development. No 
money is better invested in our Nation’s 


future. 
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Future good envisioned 


In my own lifetime, from my boyhood in 
Kansas to this day, I have seen automobiles, 
radio, television, telephones, .. electricity, 
tractors, power machinery, new insecticides, 
fertilizers, good roads, and modern schools 
all come to rural America. If in this time 
because Iam not so awful old, so much could 
be done, I know that America’s tomorrow will 
be still more exciting, still more productive, 
filled with more and better things for all of 
our people. 

We must, therefore, encourage our econ- 
omy along the ways of healthy expansion and 
be vigilant to keep it vigorous and free. 

My friends, there remains one thought, the 
most important of all, that I must leave with 
you. It is that only when we win the strug- 
gle for permanent peace can we devote the 
full power of this mighty country of ours to 
the advancement of human happiness. 

America’s greatest hope and opportunity 

is to make strong and lasting the present 
uneasy peace that has so lately come to the 
world. With our great economic strength 
clearly before us, we have no reason for fear. 
If we exercise wisdom, if we maintain our 
faith in the genius and energy of our people, 
if we avoid the centralization that is the 
refuge of fear, our economy will remain 
healthy and growing and strong. 
With this strength, with this confidence, 
our Nation will be fortified in its quest for 
world peace—a quest that must never cease, 
never slacken, until the final goal has been 
attained. 

This, our deepest aspiration, a precious 
dream that was shared by James Forrestal, 
will, with God’s help, one day be realized, 
then the true road to enduring happiness 
~ re will open to us and to all the 
world. 

My friends, again permit me to express my 
very great pride inthis award and in the 
compliment that I’ve been paid by this entire 
gathering. Thank you, 
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the Goodwyn Institute in Memphis, 
Tenn., by our respected former colleague, 
Harry P. Cain, of Washington State, 
presently a member of Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board. 

The address deals with domestic com- 
munism and our Government’s counter=- 
attack upon it, as carried forward by the 
SACB. In his exposition of this agency’s 
important work our former colleague 
demonstrates that the Communist con- 
spiracy can and is being exposed and de- 
feated through means and procedures 
which keep the requirements of our Na- 
tion’s security and its freedoms in steady 
balance. I would urge that every Sen- 
ator and every citizen read this address 
and reflect upon its content. A widened 
knowledge and deepened understanding 
of the work of the SACB will allay un- 
necessary fears and afford the confidence 
and encouragement needed in our strug- 
gle with the Communist enemy. 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will make approxi- 
mately 234 pages, at a cost of $214. 

I regard the article as of great impor- 
tance, and I believe that Senators and 
many other persons will desire to read 
it, so I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


COMMUNISM AND THE COUNTERATTACK 


(Address by Harry P. Cain, member of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, at 
the Goodwyn Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 
November 16, 1954) 


I am grateful for the opportunity given 
me by the learned director of the Goodwyn 
Institute, Dr. George, to discuss with you 
the progress your Federal Government has 
achieved in exterminating the Communist 
evil which menaces our free Republic. 

We have just completed a basic process 
in keeping our Government free, the elec- 
tion of a new Congress by free choice. 

President Eisenhower, as long’ ago as last 
April, ventured a guess that communism 
would not figure in the election campaign, 
and yet, when the new 84th Congress as- 
sembies, familiar faces will be missing and 
new ones present, this in consequence of 
the impact on the campaign of the issue of 
hardness or softness toward communism. 

Of my own friends in Congress who were 
up for reelection—and a former, Member of 
the Senate always finds scores of his friends 
in that predicament—I can recall not one 
who, during the campaign admitted that 
the Communist peril left him undisturbed. 
To the contrary, most, if not all, of my 
friends among the officeseekers proclaimed 
their deep concern over that godless move- 
ment and its inroads upon our security. 

The attitude of the candidates formed as 
good an index as any within my knowledge 
of how the American people view commu- 
nism, in this the 10th year of the cold war. 

One candidate, neither a friend of mine 
nor a Member of Congress but a contender 
for the seat of the 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict of the Bronx, New York City, was not 
merely soft on communism but a forth- 
right apologist for communism and its 
masters in Moscow. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, an old-line Com- 
munist, out on bail pending a decision on her 
appeal from conviction by a Federal jury for 
conspiring to advocate forcible overthrow of 
the Republic, stood as the Communist Party 
candidate for that New York seat in the law- 
making body of the Government she would 
destroy. 
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I needn’t tell you that the good citizens 
of the Bronx rained down a blizzard of ballots 
which put this strange candidate's ambitions 
in the deep freeze. 

Yet, notwithstanding President Eisenhow- 
er’s indication that communism would not 
figure in the campaign, that issue did emerge 
and the new Congress will have a somewhat 
different complexion than its predecessor. 

Did the President then misjudge the coun- 
try’s temper and the importance of the Com- 
munist issue to you? 4am sure he did not. 

As one with longer if not deeper experience 
in politics than the President, one who now, 
as his appointee to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, stands at the very center of 
Federal operations against the Communist 
octopus, I can assure you that he has meas- 
ured the menace accurately and knows pre- 
cisely how it has aroused you. 

What the President actually said as to the 
emergence of the issue in the election was 
that, if Congress added to the existing anti- 
Communist laws the new weapons he had 
requested to neutralize this evil conspiracy, 
public anxiety would be abated. 

Let me say at once that the 83d Congress, 
acting in a bipatrisan, patriotic spirit, armed 
him with the instruments he requested and 
that, under laws enacted by that Congress, 
the administration can and will now hack 
off arms and sucking caps of the Soviet- 
nurtured octopus which could not be 
touched. 

Heretofore, when called upon by lawfully 
constituted agencies to reveal the activities 
of their coconspirators, Communists could 
and did avoid answering by the simple plead- 
ing of the fifth amendment, claiming that 
their answers might incriminate them, 

As Miss Flynn's candidacy tells us, Com- 
munists, so far as Federal law is concerned, 
have, until now, enjoyed full citizenship 
rights. 

Beyond that, Communists who jumped 
bail, and there have been a number who did 
s0, could be prosecuted only for a misde- 
meanor and not for a crime. Moreover, 
Communists who harbored other Commu- 
nists fugitives could be punished by no more 
than a fine of $1,000 and a 6 months’ jail 
sentence. 

Well, in response to the President’s ap- 
peal, readily granted by a large bipartisan 
majority of Congress, these chinks in our 
Republic’s armor against communism have 
been closed. 

Hereafter, in consequence of action by the 
83d Oongress, anyone pleading the 5th 
amendment to protect himself from incrimi- 
nation, can, on order of a Federal court, 
be granted immunity, which saves him from 
prosecution for his own crimes but leaves 
him subject to prosecution if it be others 
he is trying to shield. The penalty for har- 
boring fugitives has been increased fivefold 
and anyone jumping bail on a Federal offense 
can be prosecuted for a crime. 

Last and perhaps most important of these 
new protective measures is the one under 
which, once a Communist action organiza- 
tion has registered with the Attorney Gen- 
eral by order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, all members of the registered 
organization are automatically disfranchised. 
Since the Board has already ordered the 
Communist Party to register, enforcement 
of the order against it will end such scan- 
dalous spectacles as the congressional can- 
didacy of Miss Flynn. 

Yet, with these new weapons provided 
and the administration hastening to use 
them, the control of communism arose as 
an issue in the campaign. Why? 

The explanation, I venture to assert, may 
be found in the public’s unawareness that 
besides all these weapons now provided, the 
administration already one which, 
given court judgments upholding its legality, 
will not only lop off arms and tentacles of 
the internal Communist octopus, but crush 
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its hideous head. This fs the registration 
process administered by the Board. 

Were the voters in the last campaign to 
have known of the Board’s work, as inti- 
mately as the President knows and follows 
it, then, indeed, anxiety would have been 
allayed and communism would have ap- 
peared only as a minor issue in the campaign 
if it figured at all. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss 
with you the operation of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, a small, Presiden- 
tially appointed body~set up as far back as 
1950 by the 81st Congress and charged specifi- 
cally with the control of Communist or- 
ganizations, while also maintaining freedom. 

Directed at internal communism, the 
Board’s work, though probably the least 
known of that conducted by ‘any agency in 
this field, gives promise of striking effective- 
ness. 

Indeed, if the Communist Party is to be 
believed, thevegistration order issued by this 
Board against it over a year and a half ago 
may compel the party to commit suicide. 

I do not say that in this instance the 
party is not to be believed, for though Com- 
munists may not be notable for their respect 
for truths, they may, in this case, have been 
truthful. It is highly probable that if up- 
held by the courts, the SACB order requir- 
ing the Communist Party to register all its 
members may compel that party to dissolve. 

Occupied with the cases of alleged Com- 
munist organizations since it ordered the 
party to register, the Board, by action of the 
last Congress, now has jurisdiction over 
Communist-infiltrated labor unions. 

The Board’s cases, moving like parts along 
a@ production line, are now approaching the 
assembly point. A Supreme Court decision 
affirming the legality of its work will launch 
a@ powerful new engine against communism, 

But, while operating in the strictest fash- 
ion to maintain security, the Board also 
upholds freedom, freedom for all, including 
even Communists, so long as they stay with- 
in the law and operate in the open. 

The explanation for this apparent paradox, 
maintalning freedom for the enemies of free- 
dom, may be found, of course, in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, think- 
ing on the shape our Republic should take, 
swore eternal enmity against any who would 
tyrannize over the minds of men and the 
Founding Fathers, in writing the Constitu- 
tion, adopted that same attitude. 

If the Communists seek to impose that 
tyranny which Jefferson hated, and they do, 
the more reason why we should not let them 
provoke us into adopting the weapons of 
tyranny which, though intended to be used 
only against Communists, might later be 
turned against ourselves also. 

We must Keep this land of ours secure, but 
we must also try to maintain each and all 
of our constitutional freedoms intact. To 
abate our vigilance in this regard might set 
Us on a course which would find us in the 
end cowering, as the wretched Russians do, 
before a secret police or shrinking from the 
threat of death before the firing squad. 

Some of you may have heard of the law 
under which the Board operates—the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950—and what you 
heard may not have been entirely creditable 
either to the Board or to the Congress which 
created it. 

You may have been told that this law was 
designed to destroy <omestic communism, 
but beyond that, through the Board, to 
harass God-fearing, law-abiding organiza- 
tions having nothing to do with communism. 

Labor unions, learned societies, even reli- 
gious groups, stood in danger of being in- 
jured by the Board through this law, ac- 
cording to the complaints of our harsher 
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In his own approach to this Communist 
problem, the President takes the middle way, 
and we of the Board, Presidential appointees, 
do likewise, following a middle way, main- 
taining freedom and security in balance. 

We take our guidance and our doctrine 
from the Constitution, the original of which 
is enshrined in the Archives Building in 
Washington, a charter which requires our 
Board to respect freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, which forbids the Board to 
interfere with the lives, the liberty, or the 
property of you, our fellow citizens, except 
for good reasons and by lawful means, and 
requires the Board to give equal justice to 
everyone. 

Having solemnly sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, I can assure you that we of the 
Board take the maintenance of its guar- 
anties as a sacred trust. For myself, when 
confronted by skeptics or scoffers, and the 
Communists do scoff at the Board’s effort 
to maintain freedom and security, I invite 
their attention to a pair of inscriptions 
carved on the pedestal below two statues 
flanking the entrance to the Archives Build- 
ing where the Constitution is enshrined. 

“What is past is prologue,” says the first 
inscription, and the second ‘counsels a prac- 
tice often applied in the lectures here: 
“Study the past.” 

Let us, then, at the outset of our study 
of the Board’s work, look more closely at 
this Internal Security Act, which, for the 
first time in history, applied the powers of 
your Government to a.free political activity 
toward its possible control. That was a 
grave decision for which you might have ex- 
pected the act to give an explanation as, 
indeed, it does, in language sharply clear. 

The act finds that there exists in the 
Nation a movement, political in appearance 
but actually directed and dominated by a 
hostile foreign government, operating as part 
of a worldwide conspiracy. This conspiracy, 
the act says, employs deceit, treachery, sabo- 
tage, espionage, and other unlawful means 
to overthrow our Government, as it has al- 
ready overthrown other governments, and 
strives to impose a dictatorship in its place. 

Organizations and their members who, di- 
rectly or indirectly, serve the conspiracy 
shall be controlled, says the law, because, as 
it explains the conspiracy marks a clear and 
present danger to the national security. 

Right there, in these fihdings set down in 
the Internal Security Act, the Communist 
Party detects the first evidence of an inten- 
tion by Congress to destroy the party. Com- 
munists deny that they engage in illegal con- 
spiracies but say that, under this act, no one 
will believe them because, so they assert, the 
act was “tailored to fit the party” and was 
padded out with a “built-in verdict of guilt.” 

In thus trying to demonstrate their inno- 
cence, it might be argued that the Commu- 
nists are subconsciously confessing them- 
selves guilty; for when a person says a suit is 
tailored to fit him, he’s admitting that the 
cloth measures to his frame. 

But the fact is that the finding by Con- 
gress that communism is a worldwide con- 
spiracy carries no more legal weight as re- 
gards the party than would a report by one 
of you if, having discovered mischief afoot in 
this building, you reported to the police. 

Let’s suppose that Memphis had suffered a 
series of explosions in its public buildings, 
that you had found dynamite, fuses, and 
caps concealed in the locker room of this 
one, and that your report to the authorities 
included information that some of your ac- 
quaintances had been running around with 
the gang implicated in the’ blasts. 

Would that report be considered as 
“tailored” to fit your errant acquaintances? 
oie it be considered a “built-in verdict of 
guilt” 4 

Certainly not. 

As we know, the police would determine 
who placed the hidden dynamite and, if it 
were there unlawfully, bring the prosecuting 
attorney into the case, There might or 
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might not be a prosecution depending g 
prosecutor’s judgment. If there malig. 
court, after a fair and open tri 
termine who, if anyone, 
plosion here. 

So, too, in proceedings under the Inte 
Security Act there is a report, police on 
gation, and trial. This act ascribes po be 
to the Communist Party and, in fact _ 
not mention the party as such. Rather 
provides that when the Federa) Bureay : 
Investigation, the police agency, finds « 
organization to be operating directly or i 

directly in the service of the wordyiq, 

Communist conspiracy it submits its wal 
dence to the Attorney General, who is th 
‘the prosecutor; if he thinks the evidence 
sufficient, he brings a case before the Board 
The Board, an independent body appointed 
by the President, operates as a court, jud 
and jury for the Nation in cases of Comme 
nist subversion and we reach no decision 
until we have fairly and impartially heard 
both sides. In every case coming before ys 
and we have had 13 of them, the Attomey 
General and the cited organization have 
been given precisely the same rights. 
But in law, as at the dinner table, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. § 
then, sampling the evidence from a few of 
these 13 cases, let us chew it over and see 
whether the organizations were given fair 
and impartial justice or whether the grit ang 











gravei of “built-in guilty verdicts’ were aos 
forced down their throats. Commut 

Of the 13 organizations cited before us, numerov 
the first was the Communist Party which men » 
the Attorney General believed to be the cen. testimor 
ter of the conspiracy in this country, oper. eo 
ating under the Soviet Union's direct con. ss 
trol. od me 

In a plain little room in the RFC Building — 
in Washington, the Board heard most, onsider 
though not all, of the witnesses in the Com. mony s! 
munist Party case, 22 for the Attorney Gen- Josep 
eral and 3 for the party. beck a8 

Given that line-up of witnesses, you might high po 
suppose that the volume of evidence was ow for 
heavily weighted in the Attorney General's : oo 
favor, but if this was so, it was through no _ _ 
fault of the Board's our 

Except for the Board's help to the party, sabotag 
the party's witnesses might have been re- student 
duced to one. eae 


Of the three witnesses the party called, 
the first, John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker, was, at the time of his summons, 
immobilized. Convicted by a regular jury 


labor 0} 
ashock 
some p 


of conspiring for the violent overthrow of Ben} 
the Government, he was serving his sentence high o! 
in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta; and in 192¢ 
the party’s second witness, that same Eliza- preside 
beth Curley Flynn, who has since run for its pret 
Congress, was hardly any more free to move then a 
about. the 
Though not yet then convicted, Miss Flynn ae tl 
Was, at the time, on trial before a Federal otherv 
court in New York City on the same criminal and Fi 
charge for which Gates was sentenced and referre 
the court had forbidden her to leave New review 
York; she is free now on appeal. favor. 
Did the party by this odd choice of wit- At 
nesses erect a test of the Board's willing- that : 
ness to give it equal justice? Certainly the swear 
party knew that Gates and Miss Flynn could Crouc 
only be heard with cooperation from the ings | 
Board. Did it expect the Board to anticipate beside 
public misunderstanding and charges that Nowe 
it was collaborating with the party, and atter 
flinch from this test? of the 
I do not know, of course, but if, in its So, 
choice of witnesses, the party did set up not f 
such a test of fairness, the Board met the had 
test head-on. wher: 
By order of the Board, the Superintend- be di 
ent of Prisons produced Gates in our hear- led s 
ing room where he testified for 6 days under man} 
guard. And then, on a motion of the party, since 
which the Board granted, a hearing panel On 
journeyed at considerable public expense to in y 


New York City where, for many more days, 
it heard Miss Flynn. 









with the presentation of its third wit- 
Herbert Aptheker, a Communist and a 
yarrist historian, the party, having no more 
ses to offer, rested its defense. 

But communists, as I have learned to know 
them, prefer the aggressive role to a defen- 
we one and that was true here. From my 
ave of the record in the Communist Party 
“1 would say that, lengthy as was the 
testimony of the party’s three witnesses, the 
ty spent more than twice the time and 
effort attacking the Attorney General's wit- 
nesses—“ professional informers” as it an- 
rily called them—than it spent in present- 
ing its own 
It's true that these witnesses of the At- 
torney General’s were mostly either ex- 


witnes 


* communists, who testified from bitter dis- 
ed giusionment, or else were intelligence agents 
ge placed in the party by the FBI. But the 


rime test as to the truth of their testimony 
yas, not its motives, but its authenticity. 
A number of these ex-Communists, having 
held high stations in the party, had access 
to its innermost secrets, secrets which the 
evidence showed actually to be plots. 

It is true that the conspiracy to which 
they testified did not throw our country into 
revolutional convulsions, such as twisted 
many once-free nations of Eastern Europe 
and of Asia into Soviet-type dictatorships, 
put that was not because the Communists 
didn’t try. : 

A number of the Attorney General’s ex- 
Communist witnesses testified to sharing in 
numerous schemes hatched in Moscow to 
pasten a revolution here. In substance their 
testimony showed that from its beginnings 
$0 years ago in Bridgman, Mich., the Com- 
munists worked unceasingly to subject you 
and me to a Soviet dictatorship under them. 

Let's look at a few of these witnesses and 
consider the party’s behavior as their testi- 
mony showed it to be. 

Joseph Kornfeder joined the party as far 
back as 1921 and, in 1927; having risen to 
‘high position, was sent by the party to Mos- 
cow for enrollment in the Lenin Institute, 
a school for professional revolutionaries. 
This school offered, among other courses, in- 
struction in guerilla warfare, espionage, and 
sabotage, and Kornfeder wasn’t the only 
student the party sent there. But, returning 
to this country, Kornfeder put his new skills 
to work mainly in developing a Communist 
labor organization to be used by the party as 
ashock force in crippling industry, as indeed, 
some plants were crippled by strikes. 

Benjamin Gitlow had likewise risen to 
high office in the party. In 1924 and again 
in 1928 it ran him as its candidate for vice 
president in team with William Z. Foster, 
its presidential candidate, and its top leader 
then as he remains today. 

If Gitlow believed the party to be inde- 
pendent of Moscow, and he seems to have 
had that notion, the year 1929 taught him 
otherwise. A difference arose between him 
and Foster over tactics and the quarrel was 
referred to Moscow. Josef Stalin personally 
reviewed the issues and ruled in Foster’s 
favor. The party expelled Gitlow in disgrace. 

A third witness, Louis Budenz, testified 
that all party higher-ups were required to 
swear loyalty to Stalin. A fourth, Paul 
Crouch, revealed that at secret party meet- 
ings the hammer and sickle was displayed 
beside the Stars and Stripes. William Odell 
Nowell, a fifth witness, was trained in and 
attempted to induce our loyal Negro citizens 
of the South to set up a black republic here. 

So, if there was no general explosion it was 
‘ hot for lack of political dynamite. The party 
had planted explosive charges at points 
where they expected the most damage could 
be done, and thé fuses, in most instances, 
led straight back to Moscow from which so 
many actual revolutions have been directed 
since the end of World War.II. 

On the basis of.all the evidence, presented 
in public and weighed fairly, the Board 
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then found the party to be dominated by 
the Soviet Union and working for dictator- 
ship here. In orders issued on April 20, 1953, 
the Board ordered the party to submit to 
control. 

But back when Congress was first consid- 
ering control logislation, Comrade Foster had 
announced that the party would never sub- 
mit to it and the party has strongly resisted 
control. At the outset of the Board hearing, 
the party appealed to a 3-judge Federal court 
in Washington asking it to forbid the pro- 
ceeding as unconstitutional. With that ap- 
peal rejected, the hearing went forward, but 
now that the finding and order have been 
entered, the party is once more appealing, 
this time to a higher Federal court, asking 
it to outlaw the act and the Board. 

Once again, then, we hear the claim of a 
“built-in guilty verdict” but this time with 
less emphasis; for the party now professes to 
be worried not alone about itself but about 
other groups, pro-Communist and non- 
Communist, which, it says, may be sup- 
pressed also if they are controlled. 

We may wonder if this concern is genuine. 

Once it is controlled, tHe party pictures 
Board hearings springing up, mushroom- 
like, first on Communist fronts and then on 
other non-Communist groups until, like 
toadstools, these hearings hide the meadows 
of freedom from the sun. Any group which 
at any time sponsored a program which the 
Communist Party also favored becomes sub- 
ject to control under the Internal Security 
Act, so the party argues. This is a serious 
charge. 

For, although the FBI counts the party’s 
own membership at less than 25,000, it esti- 
mates that membership of Communist fronts 
at 10 times that number, a pro-Communist 
force of about 275,000 in all. If, in addition 
to this force, the Board orders could be 
applied to groups which im one way or 
another have been embarrassed by the Com- 
munists riding on their coattails, the healthy 
grass of freedom would indeed be smothered. 
Millions of citizens would be liable to control. 

From you who have been taught to cherish 
freedom, both the controls and. the limita- 
tion to which they can be used deserve 
closest study. If freedom is in such grave 
danger, a defense should be organized. 

But what is past in the Board’s work is 
the prologue of its future, so let us study 
the hearings which have been held. 

First, we should bear in mind that neither 
the Communist Party nor any of the alleged 
fronts cited for hearing have been charged 
with any crime and none is subject to pun- 
ishment for any conduct disclosed before 
thé Board. Should any organization be or- 
dered controlled and its members defy the 
order, punishment may foll6w; the penalty 
for evasion is a $10,000 fine or 5 years in 
prison, or both. 

But the controls themselves inflict no pun- 
ishment, for Congress recognized that not 
all of the thousands of followers of the world 
Communist conspiracy amongst us are them- 
selves conspirators. It designed the con- 
trols only to bring the conspiracy into the 
open so that all, including those duped by it, 
might understand its nature. 


Bringing the conspiracy above ground and 
keeping it there is the sole purpose of the 
controls. What, then, do they provide? In 
the Communist Party case, once the courts 
have upheld the Board’s order, the party 
must register each and all of its officers and 
members once a year with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and must submit to him an annual 
financial report. It must label all its pub- 
lications as Communist. and disclose the 
origin of its broadcasts. And, lest these reg- 
istered Communists make mischief, none 
may travel abroad on an American passport, 
take employment in a defense plant or in 
the Government. The same controls apply 
to fronts, but with one important exception. 
Knowing that many front members were in- 
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nocent dupes of the party, Congress limited 
the registration in the case of fronts to offi- 
cers. Members need not disclose their names. 

Do these controls suppress freedom? Do 
they not, rather maintain freedom, first for 
those who cherish it and then also even for 
those who hate and q@espise it, asking of 
these last no more than that they openly 
show the colors of the cause they secretly 
promote? Where is the suppression of free- 
dom? Is it in the Board’s process? Are we 
of the Board the inquisitors or are they the 
masters of communism in Moscow? 

Were the Communists to prevail here, 
what would become of freedom? Would 
this free land of ours not become, as the So- 
viet Union is, the land of the political terror, 
the party purge and the firing squad? Why 
do the Communists find the controls un- 
endurable? Is it because they truly cherish 
freedom for all or because, with their ties 
to Moscow broken, their finances exposed, 
and their membership bared they cannot 
longer function? 

Will freedom be helped or injured should 
the Board order drive the party to suicide? 

I think you know the answers. 

Granting that the suicide of domestic 
communism would be no loss to freedom, 
will the method of inducing its disappear- 
ance set a precedent for suppression of other 
groups? Another look at the prologue of 
the Board’s past may shed light on that 
question. Of the 12 alleged fronts whose 
cases are now before the Board, not one is 
a labor organization, not one a learned so- 
ciety, not one a religious group. 

As it happens, all 12, before being cited 
before the Board, had for years been carried 
by the Attorney General on his list of sub- 
versive organizations, placed there because 
he believed them to be Communist con- 
trolled. 

The Board does not hold this against them 
for its interest goes, not to what the Attor- 
ney General thinks or does, but to what he 
can prove, and not all the evidence in these 
cases is in. ; 

The fact is, however, that unless he be- 
lieved and had evidence that these organi- 
gations were Communist controlled, he’d 
have been wasting time in bringing them 
before us. The Internal Security Act pro- 
vides that Communist-connected organiza- 
tions and only these can be controlled, and 
the standards of judgment are precise and 
strict. 

The target of the act then is the internal 
elements of the world Communist conspi- 
racy and these alone, but all groups sum- 
moned before us are Judged fairly and im- 
partially and given opportunity to present a 
full and free defense. Yet, even those or- 
ganizations which are found to be part of the 
conspiracy, promoting the Soviet interest, 
may still offer their ideas in the market 
place, just as it should be in any free land. 

Since most Americans regard commu- 
nism as a poison, the controlled organiza- 
tions may decide to go out of business but 
if so, liberty will not have been impaired. 
The Constitution, which guarantees equal 
justice to all, will stand intact, strengthened 
by the Board’s decisions and keeping this the 
land of the free. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an_address 

delivered recently by Mr. Jesse C. John- 

son, Director of the Raw Materials Divi- 

sion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Jesse C. Jounson, Director, Drvi- 
sion oF Raw Mareriats, Unirep States 
Atomic Enercy COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN MiInING ConGress, San FRan- 
cisco, CaLir., SEPTEMBER 22, 1954, ON THE 
OvTLOoK FOR URANIUM MINING 


I have been asked to speak on the outlook 
for uranium mining, an industry which 
really began only 6 years ago. Before the war 
uranium was mined primarily as a source of 
radium, and the world’s requirement for 
radium was supplied easily by partial opera- 
tion of the rich Shinkolobwe mine in the 
Belgian Congo. However, the Eldorado mine 
on the shore of Great Bear Lake in Arctic 
Canada, with its rich pitchblende ore, shared 
the market following its discovery in 1930. 

During the period when the atomic bomb 
was being developed, the closest secrecy sur- 
rounded all uranium activities, and unlike 
other strategic metals, uranium was not the 
object of a general search. All explorations 
were conducted quietiy by a small staff. 
Even these undercover investigations had 
practically ceased by 1947 when the Com- 
mission became responsible for the atomic 
energy program. 

Before the end of 1947 prospects for a lea- 
surely development of a peacetime atomic 
energy program had faded. Tie attempt in 
1946 to establish international control over 
the manufecture of atomic weapons had 
failed. Communist Russia’s postwar policy 
of aggression was becoming clearly evident. 
Russia was pouring slave labor into the 
uranium mines of Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany and was working feverishly on 
atomic plants far behind the Iron Curtain. 

Although we still had a monopoly on the 
atomic bomb, it was not for long—the time 
was shorter than estimated by most experts. 
Atomic weapons suddenly had become a 
dominant factor in our military strength 
and aggressive action was called for to hold 
our lead. 

The drive to build up uranium production 
began early in 1948 when we had billion- 
dollar wartime plants to produce fissionable 
material but an adequate supply of the 
basic raw material—uranium. 

A survey by the newly formed Atomic 
Energy Commission indicated that lack of 
uranium might be the bottleneck, both in 
meeting essential military requirements and 
in the future development of nuclear power 
for industrial use. 


Large increases in military requirements 
followed in rapid succession after the dis- 
closure that Russia had succeeded in making 
the A-bomb, the development of our H-bomb, 
the outbreak of the Korean war, and the 
steady deterioration of world peace. In 1952 
Congress authorized approximately $4 billion 
for construction of additional facilities to 
produce fissionable material. This major 
expansion followed previous expansions 
which at the time also appeared to be 
major. 

The uranium to feed these plants had to 
come from new sources. It was necessary 
to find and bring into production new mines 
and to develop processes for recovering ura- 
nium from low-grade sources, such as the 
South African gold ores and domestic phos- 
phates. Increased production was needed 
immediately and what normally are long- 
range developments became short-term 
projects. 

In 1947 practically all of our uranium 
came from 2 relatively small mines—i in 
Arctic Canada and the other in central Bel- 
gian Congo. The Congo was the most im- 
portant and with all the developments 
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which since have taken place throughout 
the world it continues to be a leading source 
of supply. Mine and mill facilities there 
have been greatly expanded. The Congo’s 
uranium contribution, first to the war pro- 
gram, and now to the defense program, has 
been, and continues to be, most important 
to the preservation of the free world. 

Canada’s Eldorado mine on Great Bear 
Lake had but limited possibilities for ex- 
pansion except for retreatment of tailings 
from earlier operations. However, the Can- 
adian Government undertook aggressive ex- 
ploration and established incentives for pri- 
vate development. These programs have 
paid off. The government-owned Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Co. developed an impor- 
tant uranium deposit on Lake Athabaska 
where a new mill began production early 
in 1953. 

Private industry is actively exploring in 
the same area with a number of deposits 
under development. Only recently the Gun- 
nar Mines obtained $19,500,000 from private 
bankers to finance mine development and 
mill construction. This will be one of the 
largest uranium operations in North Amer- 
ica. 

The Blind River area, about 90 miles west 
of Sudbury, Ontario, promises to be an- 
other major uranium source. Extensive 
uranium deposits are being found in old 
conglomerate beds. These deposits are 
somewhet similar geologically to the South 
African gold-bearing reefs. Plans already 
are well advanced for 1 or 2 operations in the 
thousand-ton-a-day class. 


Just as Canada and the United States 
worked closely on the wartime atomic bomb 
project, they have cooperated fully in ex- 
panding uranium production. 

In the development and purchase of 
uranium from overseas sources the United 
States and the United Kingdom have been 
partners. These purchases are made 
through the Combined Development Agency, 
a@ joint buying agency set up early in World 
War II by President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. 

South Africa will be one of the world’s 
largest uranium producers. Its gold mines 
contain large uranium reserves and un- 
doubtedly there are many reefs. yet to be 
developed. Even known reserves assure pro- 
duction for 30 years and more. Here the 
problem was not one of discovery, but 
rather of sampling to determine the uran- 
ium content of the many mines of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, which annually 
produce approximately 60 million tons of 
gold ore. 


A process had to be developed to recover 
economically the small quantity of uranium 
in the tailings Trom the cyanide mills. The 
decision to undertake uranium production 
was made in December 1950. The first of 
fifteen large uranium recovery plants went 
into production in October 1952. The total 
cost of these plants upon completion of the 
program will exceed $150 million. The con- 
struction record has been outstanding con- 
sidering the size of the plants and the de- 
pendence upon overseas sources for struc- 
tural steel and equipment. 

Australia was added to the list of uranium 
producing countries this month with the 
start of the Rum Jungle mill, near Darwin. 
The Port Pirie plant in South Australia is 
expected to begin treating ore from the 
Radium Hill mine early in 1955. These two 
operations are Government-controlled but 
private prospecting is now active. Many 
uranium occurrences are being found in 
widely separated areas and Australia 
promises to become an important producer. 

Portugal has been producing uranium for 
several years and its production undoubtedly 
could be expanded. France is obtaining 
uranium for its atomic energy program from 
pitchblende veins near Limoges. Uranium 
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has also been found in other Euro 
tries outside the Iron Curtain. 

South America is vittually un 
for uranium although apveral one 
are known. Elsewhere throughout the “an 
there are vast areas which have not os 
examined except possibly for brief reconnais. 
sance surveys. : 

In the review of uranium sources, 1 have 
left our domestic operations until the jay . 
They are the most important from the stand. 
point of national interest. They are oy 
greatest interest to this audience. Their 
development has been the most spectacular 
In 6 years, starting with nothing put uns 
certain prospects, the United States has pe. 
come one of the world’s leading uraniym 
producers. We shall be competing for first 
place and part of the time be in first place, 
Russia, of course, is an unknown. However, 
there is little chance that Russian produc. 
tion is equal to that of the free world, of 
even to that of the free world’s leading 
producer. 

Our principal hope for domestic produc. 
tion was from the Colorado plateau. The 
Colorado carnotite deposits were first mined 
for uranium around the turn of the century, 
After the discovery of the rich Congo de. 
posits in 1918, vanadium became the sole 
interest and uranium went into the tailings, 
Even during the war, when uranium was sec- 
retly recovered from mill tailings, the mines 
were allowed to close when vanadium pro- 
duction no longer was required. 

At the beginning of 1948 there was prac. 
tically no uranium mining or prospecting, 
Known ore reserves were limited. Ore de- 
posits were scattered and small, usually a few 
hundred to a few thousand tons, and in the 
entire history of the area, only 2 or 3 had 
been found which contained 100,000 tons 
or more. 

Today probably more people are looking 
for uranium in the United States than for 
all other metallic.minerals combined. Many 
discoveries are being made. There are now 
a@ dozen or more 100,000-ton ore bodies, as 
compared with the 2 or 3 found in the 
previous 50 years. We also have some 
million-ton deposits. 

Exploration and production have extended 
far beyond the original Colorado plateau area 
with important developments now taking 
place in South Dakota and Wyoming. Ex- 
ploration is also active in California and 
Nevada. Ore production has been doubling 
every 18 months and even greater expansion 
is just ahead. New mills are being built and 
old mills are being expanded. 

Because of the market provided under the 
Commission's program, ore begins to move 
to a byying station almost 4s soon as 4 
deposit is found, and long before develop- 
ment has determined the reserves. This has 
made it difficult-to plan and provide milling 
facilities to keep pace. 

It is impossible to measure the dollar value 
of all the prospecting and exploration activi- 
ties but when this is added to the expendi- 
tures for production and construction, we 
have in the United States at least a $100 
million a year uranium industry. 

However, to maintain high production 
there must be a high discovery rate. Even 
though some relatively large ore deposits 
have been found, they will be mined out in 
a few years. For example, if prospecting and 
exploration were to stop today, by 1962, we 
would be back where we were in 1947. There 
would remain practically no developed ore 
reserves and probably few known deposits 
awaiting development. Again there would 
have to be the slow process of finding and 
developing new deposits before production 
could be brought back to present levels. 

To maintain continuing production from 
Colorado-type deposits, there must be an as- 
sured government or commercial market. 
As long as it is solely, or even largely, 4 Gov- 
ernment market, the Government's commit- 
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' te must be guaranteed for a considerable 
mena, That period should be long enough 
per cover at least several years for explora- 
jon and 5 years for production. For the 
as of exploratory and mining operations 
ow taking place, &® guaranteed uranium 
a rket of 7 or more years is desirable. 
<7 results of the domestic uranium pro- 
4m further confirm the view of the mining 
Peaustry that the way to develop mineral 
roduction is to provide a market with ade- 
P At incentives and let private indus- 


quate prof 


try go to work. 
. This brings us to the market for uranium. 


The present demand is entirely for defense. 
The long-term market depends upon the use 
of nuclear fuel for production of industrial 
Pest, let us consider the defense program. 
The importance of atomic weapons in mili- 
tary planning 1s recognized and accepted 
by everyone. The awful destructive power 
of these weapons is such that there should 
never be another world war. At present 
the best insurance against such a catastro- 
phe is strength. As long as world condi- 
tions remain as they are, it is safe to assume 
that the development and production of 
atomic weapons Will not be curtailed or cut 
back until the United States reaches full 
strength. What that is and when it will 
be reached, I do not know. 

I do know that the huge expansion 
authorized by Congress in 1952 has not yet 
been completed. Uranium requirements to 
feed these plants continue to rise. 

Our domestic uranium ore buying schedule 
is guaranteed through March 31, 1962. This 
does not necessarily indicate an end date. 
This program has had earlier termination 
dates—first in 1951, then extended to 1954, 
then to 1958, and now to 1962. While no 
definite commitment can be given, there 
well may be further extensions of the guar- 
anteed market under the defense program. 
Now let us take a look at the prospect for 
a commercial market. 

The use of nuclear energy to produce elec- 
tricity involves merely a matter of transfer- 
ing reactor heat to a steam boiler and using 
the steam in a turbine connected with a 
generator. This has been demonstrated and 
there is no question about building large 
power units.on the basis of present tech- 
nology. Just this month construction .was 
started on an AEC sponsored 60,000 kilowatt 
experimental plant which will use a reactor 
developed by Westinghouse. Duquesne Light 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., is participating finan~, 
cially and will feed the electricity generated 
into its distribution system. The problem of 
industrial application is one of economics— 
of producing power at a cost comparable 
with that generated from conventional fuels. 
Studies by the Commission, and by large 
industrial firms working on the problem, in- 
dicate that within 10 years nuclear power 
will be competitive, at least in high-cost 
‘power areas. Information and experience in 
constructing and operating the first plants 
soon should lead to improved design and 
technology and lower capital and production 
costs, 


Plants built after 1965 may produce, powerg 
at costs in the range of 5 to 7 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour—at least that is the target of the 
companies engaged on development work. 
If this goal is achieved, nuclear energy will 
become an important factor in the produc- 
tion of electricity and uranium will be the 
fuel for many future generating plants. 

Tho mining industry is interested in know- 
ing how much uranium will be required by 
the power industry and when the demand 
is likely to become important. The indus- 
tries concerned with nuclear-power develop- 
ment are interested in knowing whether there 
will be an adequate supply of uranium and 
at what cost. 


The long-range atomic power program now 
under development eventually will require 
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the investment of billions of dollars in plants. 
Otherwise, there would be no point in spend- 
ing tens of millions for development and 
construction of experimental power reactors. 
For such a program there should be reserves 
of nuclear fuel sufficient for at least 100 years. 

In considering this p from the 
standpoint of a market for uranium, it might 
be well to begin with the power industry. 
Installed generating capacity in the United 
States is now approximately 100 million kilo- 
watts of electricity. Europe, outside Iron 
Curtain countries, has about the same capac- 
ity. The rest of the world may have 50 
million kilowatts, of which 12 million are in 
Canada. The total capacity being considered 
is, therefore, about 250 million killowatts. 

According to the powep industry and other 
authorities, power co ption in the United 
States is expected to double about every 15 
years. This also applies to Europe and prob- 
ably to the rest of the world. How long such 
a rate of growth will continue is a question. 
Growth over the last 30 years has been at an 
even higher rate. For the last 4 years new 
generating capacity in the United States has 
averaged about 8 million kilowatts per year. 

According to these figures, by 1970 the an- 
nual increase throughout the free world may 
be 20 to 30 million kilowatts. Beginning in 
1965, or perhaps earlier, nuclea¥ equipment is 
expected to be used for some of the new 
commercial powerplants. In examining the 
outlook for nuclear power, a study made for 
the Commission assumes that nuclear power 
capacity in the United States may be 12 mil- 
lion kilowatts by 1970, 42 million by 1980, 
and 100 million by 1990. If these figures are 
reasonable for the United States, they should 
be doubled or tripled to arrive at world 
capacity. 

What would this mean in terms of a ura- 
nium requirement? The inventory require- 
ment for 1 million kilowatts of electrical ca- 
pacity is estimated at 600 tons of uranium. 
This uranium would fill the reactors and 
provide the material in chemical processing 
and fuel-fabrication plants, and in the pipe- 
lines between them. 

If we assume that the uranium will have 
to be discarded when only 2 percent has fis- 
sioned, or burned up, to operate the 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electrical capacity would 
require about 50 tons of uranium annually 
as replacement. With a 3-percent burn-up, 
the annual replacement would be 33 tons; 
with 10-percent burn-up only 10 tons of ura- 
nium would be required; and if the burn-up 
could be increased to 20 percent the annual 
requirement would be only 5 tons. The 
2-percent figure may be too pessimistic, but 
the high fuel efficiencies may be many years 
ago. The material required for inventory, 
however, is not likely to be reduced, but may 
be increased, depending upon the type of 
reactor. 

When nuclear capacity reaches a total of 
100 million kilowatts, which for the free 
world may be near 1980, about 5,000 tons of 
uranium will be required annually for re- 
placement on the basis of 2-percent burn-up 
By that time, if new capacity is being added 
at the rate of 15 million kilowatts per year, 
annual Uranium requirements for reactor in- 
ventory will be 9,000 tons. These assump- 
tions indicate a world commercial market for 
uranium metai of about 14,000 tons a year 
by 1980. 

However, these assumptions make no al- 
lowance for the possibility that nuclear 
plants might replace existing steam plants 
using high-cost coal. This is a definite pos- 
sibility in Europe, and even in some areas of 
the United States. Most European industrial 
countries are short of conventional fuels. 
Coal costs as much as $15 a ton, as compared 
with an average of $6.50 per ton to the power 
industry in the United States. 

A million kilowatts of electrical capacity 
consumes about 2,500,000 tons of coal a year. 
This is the job that may be done with 50 
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— of uranium and, eventually, with much 


Purthermore, we have been considering 
only central generating plants and the pat- 
tern of past power development. Nuclear 
power will soon operate a submarine. It 
may eventually be used on many ships, naval 
and commercial. It is within the realm of 
possibility to build for certain special uses 
@ powerplant, with sealed-in nuclear fuel, 
that will-need no refueling for the life of a 
ship. 

In the past, industrial development has 
been influenced by availability of cheap 
power. Cheap power has been available only 
in areas tributary to low-cost fuel or near 
hydroelectric projects. 

If nuclear powerplants can produce cheap 
power, they can produce cheap power any- 
where waiter is available for condensers. Nu- 
clear fuel can be transported by air to any 
part of the world and the transportation 
costs would have no measurable effect on 
the cost of the power. We ean only specu- 
late upon the revolutionary changes which 
may accompany the development of this new 
industry. 

It has been: the history of all major de- 
velopments that early forecasts of growth 
and importance have been too conservative. 
This may be true for nuclear power. I have 
indicated that the industrial market for ura- 
nium metal might be about 14,000 tons a year 
by 1980. As a market forecast this may be 
too pessimistic. Once power costs can be 
brought near 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, the 
industry should grow rapidly. The experi- 
mental reactors to be completed within the 
next 4 or 5 years under the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s industrial-power program are 
expected to provide some of the answers. 

Assuming that the nuclear-power indus- 
try will require 14,000 tons of uranium metal 
a year by 1975 or 1980, what is the outlook 
for meeting this requirement, and at what 
price? Fourteen thousand tons of uranium 
metal is roughly equivalent to 17,000 tons of 
uranium oxide, U,O,. 

On the basis of our present knowledge of 
free-world uranium resources, a production 
rate of 17,000 tons, or even more, should be 
available at a price of not more than $10 a 
pound. This would be the price in terms 
of today’s dollar for uranium oxide in a high- 
grade concentrate. Much of this produc- 
tion might be sold profitably at less than 
$10. Under the defense program, contracts 
for uranium concentrates are negotiated on 
the basis of production costs, including 
amortization, plus a reasonable profit. 

Sources of the type now supplying the de- 
fense program might support a production 
rate of 17;000 tons or more for tmnany years. 
This assumes that new deposits will be found 
to replace those mined out. The develop- 
ment of other new large producing areas, 
areas like the Colorado Plateau or the South 
African Rand, would add greatly to the pro- 
duction potential. 

For the more distant future there are vast 
uranium reserves in low-grade phosphate and 
shale deposits. Byproduct uranium produc- 
tion from the phosphate industry, which al- 
ready has commenced, will grow in impor- 
tance. However, if low-grade phosphate and 
shale deposits are worked primarily for 
uranium, the cost of the uranium may be 
from $30 to $50 per pound. By the time this 
material is needed burn-up efficiency and 
“breeding” may have improved the utiliza- 
tion of nuclear fuel so that 10 tons of ura- 
nium, or even 5, will be doing the work of 
560 tons. Thorium also may become an im- 
portant nuclear fuel. 

There is no doubt about having sufficient 
nuclear fuel for the future power industry. 

The first production of commercial power 
from nuclear fuel is expected between 1960 
and 1965. However, the uranium require- 
ment for these operations will not be impor- 
tant. If uranium production is to be main- 
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tained at the defense program level, it will 
be necessary to continue defense buying at 
a relatively high rate or to stockpile until 
1975 or 1980, or even longer. Either or both 
of these programs are possibilities. 

Defense requirements have continually ex- 
panded. In addition to atomic weapons, 
nuclear powerplants are being developed for 
naval vessels, airplanes, and for Arctic bases. 
Stockpiling of any surplus uranium produc- 
tion certainly should be considered in view 
of its military and industrial importance. 

The immediate need is to carry out the de- 
fense program. This requires the support 
and cooperation of the mining industry. 
Uranium production under the defense pro- 
gram can be a profitable business. The 
growth of the mining and milling operations, 
and the private capital that is being invested 
in these operations, are ample proof of that 
statement. Not only can normal mining 
profits and return of capital be obtained dur- 
ing the defense program, but these opera- 
tions undertaken for defense will have the 
opportunity to furnish the fuel for a new 
power industry. There is no doubt about the 
future importance of this new industry—only 
its timetable is still uncertain, 


a 





Address by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


J OF INDIANA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
delivered by the Honorab'e Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States, before the 20th triennial 
general congress of the General Society 
of Mayflower Descendents, in the First 
Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass., on 
Monday, September 13, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT 
BROWNELL, JR., AT THE 20TH TRIENNIAL 
CONGRESS OF THE GENERAL SOCIETY OF MaY- 
FLOWER DESCENDANTS, PLYMOUTH, MaAss., 
SepremsBer 13, 1954 


Americans everywhere ask what they can 
do, as individuals, to preserve our wonderful 
heritage of freedom. Naturally, they want to 
do all they can to make our way of life 
secure for themselves and for our children. 

Some ponder the matter in deep thought. 
Some worry. A few express fear for the 
future. A handful even strike out hysteric- 
ally at anything which resembles any threat 
te our safety. 

The great and visible threat, of course, is 
from the international Communist con- 
spiracy. It is directed by a group of ruthless 
men who would enslave the entire world. 

-It is founded on violence. It has an utter 
disregard for every shred of human dignity. 
It will stop at nothing—and its leaders will 
stoop to any decadent device to gain their 
ends. 

Wherever they have been successful, the 
steady progress of civilization has been not 
only altered, but reversed. People under 
the heel of the Communists live in the same 
fear and distrust which was the evil symbol 
of the Dark Ages. A small minority rules a 
great majority with an iron fist. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain we find dictator- 
ship—tyranny at its evil worst. The greatest 
enemy of that dictatorship is, as we all know, 
the spirit of freedom which men everywhere 
always have nurtured in their hearts. 

Our iand, as it has since our ancestors on 
The Mayflower first came to these very shores, 
stands as the greatest symbol of that spirit 
ef freedom. As a result, the Red leaders 
look upon us as the greatest threat to the 
success of their diabolical plans. As long as 
freedom lives anywhere, they know that they 
are in danger. They have said repeatedly 
that the United States must be overcome 
before they can complete their plan of world 
conquest. 

They have said this because the United 
States stands as t symbol of everything 
they are trying to troy—and stands not 
only as an ideological symbol but as a source 
of moral and physical strength for all the 
free world. 

With our store of atomic weapons, we pos- 
sess fearsome retaliatory power, poised to 
counter any attack. We have shown that we 
will stand for freedom's cause. Our interna- 
tional policy is geared to buttressing the ef- 
forts of freemen everywhere to help them- 
selves.. We are an arsenal for all lands of 
liberty. 

The great factories and the small shops 
which have flourished under our system of 
free enterprise pour forth a continual supply 
of goods for the nations of the free world. 
The men in the Kremlin know that our pro- 
duction lines can step up that flow at any 
time—and still produce enough goods to 
maintain our own civilian economy. They 
saw us do it during World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war. 

They see this great capacity for produc- 
tion, then, as a visible threat to their greedy 
schemes. 

Consequently, the leaders of the interna- 
tional conspiracy are doing everything they 
can to weaken us. They will continue to do 
so. They seize on every bit of discord at 
home or with our allies and magnify it in a 
constant effort to create more discord. They 
fan any spark of fear and doubt and con- 
fusion that arises among us. We have seen 
them, for example, seek to increase the re- 
bellious spirits of children against consti- 
tuted authority. We have seen them en- 
deavor to plant spies in the highest circles of 
our Government, to place saboteurs in our 
defense facilities. 


Their program of stealth is subversion in 
its worst form. The present administration 
recognizes it for the evil that it is. 

We recognize that the Communist Party, 
so-called, is merely a tool of foreign con- 
spirators. That basic fact has been stated by 
all three branches of our Government. Con- 
gress restated it just a month ago. The 
President and administrative leaders have 
said it over and over. The Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, after extensive hearings, 
held the Communist Party to be nothing 
more than an organization dominated by an 
international conspiracy and aimed at the 
violent overthrow of our Government. The 
courts have made the same finding Jn case 
after case. 

Within the framework of our Constitution, 
our Bill of Rights, and our laws under those 
great documents, this administration is ded- 
icated to striking the Communists at every 
opportunity. We believe that the most suc- 
cessful attack against a conspiracy is to de- 
stroy its leadership. This we are doing. The 
success of our prosecutions has been a seri- 
ous blow to the Communist conspiracy. © It 
is off balance. Like any common gang of 
criminals, its members are haunted by the 
fear of not knowing where our legal weapons 
will be used next. This fear, we know, has 
reduced their effectiveness. But we cannot 
relax. We must ever be vigilant to meet any 
move they make. To this your FBI and De- 
partment of Justice are dedicated. 
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To date, 81 leaders of the Communist co, 
spiracy have been convicted—50 of them in 
the past year and a half. They have been 
convicted of violating the Smith Act which 
makes it a crime to conspire to teach or 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment. Others are awaiting tria). And 
I might point out that any Communist lead. 
ers hereafter convicted under the Smith Act 
will, by terms of a new law, not only be sup. 
ject to a jai! sentence but also be deemeq 
to have forfs: «a heir American citizenship 
They will be tres ed, for all practical pur. 
poses, as undesirable aliens. 

In recent months, there have been weedeq 
from the Government payroll several thoy. 
sand employees whe were security risks. The 
Government has designated 62 additional 
subversive groups as Communist fronts 80 
that all may know and recognize them {or 
what they are. It has stopped the entry of 
many foreign Communist agents into this 
country by vigorous use of the immigration 
laws. It has deported 112 alien subversives. 
It has moved to revoke the naturalization of 
43 other Communists who have violated their 
oath of allegiance to this Nation by working 
for its downfall or who lied about such 
activity when they sought citizenship. 

This program will be continued vigorously, 
In fact, with new lays now made availabie 
to us by Congress, the tempo will be 
increased. 

Certain of the new laws which we pro- 
Posed, of course are aimed at deterring or 
punishing Communists or those who would 
help them. The Expatriation Act which I 
have mentioned is one of them. Others in. 
crease the penalties for jumping bail or for 
harboring fugitives such as the Communist 
leaders who hid out, with help, in the Cali- 
fornia mountains. Pensions will be denied 
Government workers who commit certain 
felonies, including crimes of subversion. 
The sabotage laws have been modernized to 
include chemical, bacteriological, and radio-« 
logical weapons and facilities. The espio- 
nage law has been fitted. to the world in 
which we live. Spying in peacetime, as well 
as wartime, now is a capital offense, and 
there is no time limit for the prosecution of 
spies. 

Another new law is the so-cailed immunity 
law. This was requested by the adminis- 
tration in order to prevent persons from 
making a sham of the fifth amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination. Those 
persons—subversives, their sympathizers, or 
emisguided persons—have been using the 
fifth amendment in order to shield persons 
they knew to be part and parcel of the Com 
munist conspiracy. 

The principle of immunity is not new. 
Some States have similar laws which have 
proved highly effective in obtaining evidence 
to break up illegal conspiracies. Immunity 
also has been an important part of many of 
our Federal, quasi-judicial proceedings. 

The immunity will be granted under the 
new law only on questions regarding espio- 
nage, treason, and other crimes of subversion. 
It can only be extended to reluctant wit- 
nesses before congressional committees and 
@ederal courts and grand juries—and only 
after they have been apprised fully of their 
rights and have refused to answer specific 
questions. The immunity will extend only 
to that line of questioning and no other. It 
will be granted by a Federal district judge, 
after advice from the Attorney General, upon 
petition of a United States attorney or a Rep- 
resentative of Congress. It will be accompa- 
nied by a court order to the witness to answer 
the questions. Failure to answer will be 
subject to contempt action before the court, 
with whatever penalties the court deems 
necessary. Failure to answer fully and truth- 
fully, of course, will be subject to prosecu- 
tion for perjury. : 

As a matter of fact, the new immunity 
law may serve another purpose. We know of 





rsons enmeshed in the tolls of the Com- 
munist conspiracy who-have wanted to break 
with that conspiracy once they learned its 
real purposes. These persons have wanted 
desperately to resume their normal place in 

vy. 

— they have been under the impression 
that if they went to the FBI and told their 
story they themselves inevitably would be 
eubject to prosecution for the role they had 
~ awed in the conspiracy. 

























































pieye, you and I know that this has not 


Now 
ae ae case. The mental torture they 
must go through in changing their entire 


outlook, their entire way of living, has been 
considered punishment enough by most of 
us. The part such persons play in helping 
the Government uncover and destroy the 


deem themselves in the eyes of sincere 
riots. 

‘put fear of prosecution has lingered among 
others. Needless to say, the Communist 
leaders have done everything they can to 
foster this fear. They do so to forestall 
further defections from their own ranks and 
to impose silence upon others who have 
broken with the party but have not resumed 
the full duties of a good citizen. 

The new immunity law should go far to 
overcome this fear. It offers new hope to 
those who would rejoin decent society. Here 
is an added inducement to bring to the Gov- 
ernment new disclosures by persons who, 
from their own personal knowledge and with 
their own words, can testify against the 
criminal leaders of the subversive conspiracy. 
Just before leaving Washington I talked 
about this with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, our 
esteemed Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. Hoover said he agreed, 
and added: 

“The telephone number of an FBI office 
appears on the cover of each telephone book 
in the Nation. Any persons willing to come 
forward and tell what they know about the 
conspiracy and its leaders need only to tele- 
phone the nearest office, or they can contact 
me in Washington.” 

Mr. Hoover put the problem this way: 

“The Communists themselves assert that 
the world is divided into two fundamentally 
different and opposing camps. Only one, 
they maintain, will survive. With American 
freedom and the lives of American citizens 
at stake, the individual who has been drawn 
into the Communist net cannot be neutral. 
He is either for or against his country. 

“If he breaks from the Communist con- 

spiracy and yet maintains silence about ac- 
tivities detrimental to his country, he still 
is aiding the enemy. The moral obligation 
involved cannot be met by silence. There 
is only one choice and that is to help the 
United States. The man who does this is 
preserving freedom under law.. He is pro- 
tecting the American way of life for freemen 
_and women—including his family and him- 
self, 
“Now is the time for those who love 
America to step forward and be counted. 
Now is the time for those who erred and who 
Tealized they erred to declare themselves.” 
Now, we also are preparing to use another 
new law. It bars Communists from holding 
offices in labor unions or representing either 
side in bargaining before the National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as to bar them from 
passports, from jobs in Government, and 
from jobs on strategic defense contracts. 
The amending law also creates a new cate- 
gory of Communist-dominated organizations. 
The new type to be subjected to the act is 
the Communist-infiltrated organization. We 
how can utilize machinery of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to determine if 
Communists have subverted a business or 
labor organization and to enable loyal mem- 
bers of such an organization to free them- 
selves from such Communist domination. 


Communist apparatus has helped them re- — 
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This new law also carries a congressional 
finding that the Communist Party U. S. A. 
is not a political party at all but merely 
a tool of international conspiracy; denying 
to that subversive group all the legal rights 
and privileges normally enjoyed by legal 
organizations, and stating again that know- 
ing members are subject to all provisions 
and penalties of the Internal Security Act. 

In carrying out these new laws, I can 
pledge that due process of law will be re- 
spected scrupulously. Everyone of our con- 
stitutional rights and privileges will be pro- 
tected. These are the woof and warp of the 
fabric of our way of life. Destroy anyone 
of them and you have taken a step toward 
the destruction of our heritage of freedom— 
toward a goal of the Communists. 

Let me recall to you part of what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the American Legion 
just 2 weeks ago today: 

“The Communist dictatorship * * * uses 
propaganda * * * which emphatically re- 
quires from us new and aggressive counter 
xaueasures. * * * We must preach, demon- 
strate, and tirelessly sell the vitality and 
value of freedom. * * * We must reaffirm 
to the oppressed masses of the earth the great 
truth that the God who gave life to humanity 
at the same time gave the right of liberty 
to man. * * * From the resources of the 
free world must be developed the many kinds 
of strength required to oppose successfully 
the broad front of Communist pressure. We 
and our friends must be strong spiritually 
and intellectually, so that neither fear, nor 
ignorance, nor lack of determination can lead 
into defeat.” 

President Eisenhower, in his every word 
and deed, is setting a wonderful spiritual 
and intellectual example for all of us and 
for all free men everywhere. Certainly, there 
is no lack of determination courageously to 
protect our internal and external security 
in the finest traditions of our forefathers. 

Our work in rooting out subversion is de- 
fensive just as our basic military policy is 
one of defense. Both are jobs for the prop- 
erly designated Government agencies. 

If we all were doing everything we could 
as individuals to practice our way of life, 
to spread the infection of liberty by day-to- 
day examples, then I don’t believe we would 
find so many individuals wondering what 
they could do to protect and strengthen our 
heritage. 

An example of what I am thinking about 
was described in an article in a Sunday 
newspaper recently. It told of interviews 
with churchmen who came here from all 
over the world to attend a religious con- 
ference. They literally were amazed that the 
United States is essentially a religious na- 
tion. They said movies and newspaper ac- 
counts of American glamor and American 
gangsters had led them to believe there was 
little p..ce for religion in our lives. Yet they 
learned here for themselves that the church 
has a firm place in our society; that it is 
@ great influence in our everyday life. One 
visitor reported with amazement that she 
thought Americans were more spiritual in 
many ways than the people of her own 
deeply religious land. 

Perhaps as individuals we have failed to 
show people of other lands how we really 
live. Perhaps as individuals we could do 
rnore to encourage our own church people— 
and others—to carry the story of our spiritual 
life to other lands. ‘ 

We all have read books and articles too 
numerous to count telling us that America 
really is disliked by all other lands; that we 
have lost their respect; that we have tried 
and failed to buy good will and have offered 
nothing other than bribes in order to retain 
our allies. Yet, Americans who have left 
the political capitals and gone along the 
byways of other nations have: been over- 
whelmed with the friendship, the interest, 
and the cheerfulness with which they are 
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greeted by the farmers, the shopkeepers, or 
the workers of those lands. 

Here is the reservoir of good will. This is 
the reservoir we must keep filled with 
friendly deeds, with the simple kindness of 
one human to another. Individuals who 
travel to other lands; organizations which 
have affiliates overseas; Americans who cor- 
respond with relatives abroad—all can do 
much to keep alive the friendship we have 
with all freemen. 

Our leaders in all walks of life must prove 
to all peoples—those of Asia and Africa par- 
ticularly—that we have no desire to colonize 
or exploit them, as the Communists con- 
stantly tell them we have. We must con- 
tinually reaffirm that we respect the right 
Of all people to choose freely the form of 
government under which they would live. 

It is not enough that we should be against 
communism. We must be for freedom—in 
our every work and deed. 

The escapee program of our Government 
is one vital phase of this agressive freedom. 
It is designed to provide assistance to those 
men and women who escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Inspired by a yearning for liberty, many 
persons overcome the guns, the wires, and 
the guards that make up the Iron Curtain. 
They make their way west in Europe to 
freedom. But they must have food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care. They need help 
in finding a new home and starting a new 
life. 

Our Government lends them vital assist- 
ance through the escapee program. Close 
to 30,000 have been aided in the 2 years the 
program has been underway. About one- 
third of those have been resettled in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South America, and in the 
United States. The others are receiving 
assistance pending final resettlement. 

As individuals we can aid in similar work, 
helping refugees who seek a life of liberty, 
particularly in this country. We can ease 
the way for them; help them find jobs, make 
new friends, become accustomed to our ways; 
join in our civic and social life; help them 
above-all to become good Americans. 

Individuals can strengthen our rights and 
privileges by exercising those rights and priv- 
ileges. We can vote. We willingly can ac- 
cept public office or jury duty. We can lend 
support to improving schools or clearing 
slums or combatting juvenile delinquency. 
We can take an active role in community 
affairs. 

At heart, America is stronger today than 
ever before. Our freedoms, our opportuni- 
ties, our basic protection against the powers 
of tyranny are greater than ever before. 

We are moving closer and closer to the 
ideals of liberty which brought the good 
people of the Mayflower to this land in search 
of a better life. I am sure each of us will 
continue to work to attain that better life 
in our time. 





Denationalization of the Synthetic 
Rubber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the complete 
text of an address delivered by Holman 
D. Pettibone, Chairman of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
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sion, at the annual meeting of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York, 
Thursday, November 18, 1954. 

This is one of the most significant pub- 
ic statements issued by the Commission. 
It portrays not only the status of nego- 
tiations for sale of the plants, but also 
sets forth some of the problems encoun- 
tered by the Commission. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Viles, members of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, and * distinguished 
guests, just a year ago yesterday, the late 
Representative Paul Shafer addressed this 
association on the prospect and responsibili- 
ties of denationalizing the synthetic-rubber 
industry. We pay tribute today to his mem- 
ory. I know all of you join in that tribute. 
We of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission have lost a stanch ally, 
and you have lost a valued counselor. 

Mr. Shafer was conditionally optimistic 
when he spoke to you about the Cisposal pro- 
gram. We were privileged to have a good 
visit with him just before he appeared here. 
We have cherished the confidence he mani- 
fested in the Commission, from the outset 
until his untimely death. 

It is an honor for my colleagues and me 
to meet with you today. Back in July, when 
Mr. Viles extended your kind invitation, the 
Commissioners got together to consider it. 
One of them looked up at the ceiling and 
mused: “I wonder where we'll be by Novem- 
ber 18 on disposal.” Somebody else ob- 
served: “Well, we'll be someplace. Let’s give 
them our altitude, ground speed, and weather 
conditions.” So that’s what we're here to 
do. 

You men direct the destinies of three of 
the basic industries—rubber, petroleum, and 
chemical, each having an important part in 
the production of synthetic rubber. And 
what a job you have done. You are impor- 
tant guardians of our national security and 
hold keys “to our ever-expanding national 
economy. Your research, your engineering, 
your production, and your sales genius com- 
bine to bring new products, better products, 
at lower cost to more and more people. You 
represent an indispenable part of America’s 
answer to any threat of world domination 
from abroad. 

Our Commission is having an inspiring ex- 
perience. You know, Public Law 205 which 
provides for the disposal program says a lot 
of things. For one thing it says no mem- 
ber of the Commission could have any pre- 
vious record of dabbling around in your 
businesses. Well, the President signed the 
legislation on August 7, 1953. After a 2 
months’ search for 3 men, he oddly enough 
found 2 men on the same day—Commissione: 
Rounds, a retired banker from Maine, and 
Commissioner Cook, a cotton merchant from 
Memphis. I wasn’t uncovered until a month 
later, November 2, 1953. Rounds and Cook 
pooled their votes for the junior member, 
and I was made chairman. 

We undertook this assignment because we 
believed in its objective—transfer of an es- 

~ sential, going, profitable business from Gov- 
ernment to private operation. We believed 
then and believe now that Congress formu- 
lated a workable disposal law. It is designed 
to give due regard to the defense and finan- 
cial interests of Government and at the 
same time permit industry to buy these 
facilities on fair terms. We formally got into 
business on November 10, 1953, 1 year and 
1 week ago. 

The law delineates three calendar phases of 
our responsibility. They are: 

1. The 6 months’ period of receiving bids. 
age ong from November 27, 1953, to May 
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2. The period of negotiations with bidders 
lying between May 28 and December 27, 1954. 

3. The 60 legislative day period in which 
Congress has an opportunity to review a 
recommended sales program. Our report to 
Congress must be made no later than next 
January 27. Sometime next April this re- 
view can culminate in the sale of the proper- 
ties in whole or in part, if the part is capable 
of producing at least 500,000 long tons of 
GR-S rubber and 43,000 long tons of butyl 
rubber annually. Or the review can result 
in rejection of the entire program, thus con- 
tinuing the Government in the rubber busi- 
ness. 

These provisions are all in the law, and I 
know that most of you gentlemen have al- 
ready worn out several copies of that docu- 
ment, as I have. 

In February, we began a tour of all the 
plants, meeting the operating personnel, in- 
specting the facilities, and getting firsthand 
knowledge of the properties. The plants are 
located in eight States from Connecticut to 
California and from Ohio to Texas. 

After we visited the plants, we made, on 
March 16, an interim report to the Congress 
on our impressions. Among other things, 
we said: 

“1. The plants are well maintained and in 
good operating condition. 

“2. There is optimism in your industries 
over the long-term outlook for increased 
demand and expanding markets for synthetic 
rubber. 

“3. We were impressed by the sincerity dis- 
played by industrial executives to do their 
part in putting the plants into private hands. 
They seemed to feel their responsibility in 
making this possible.” 

That was last March 16. Today, on No- 
vember 18, we feel exactly the same way. 
We have not changed fundamental concepts 
of our job. 

Prior to the bidding period, the RFC Office 
of Synthetic Rubber, prepared, at our request, 
technical data on the 27 plants, that every 
prospective bidder could have all available 
information on any facility that might inter- 
est him. Engineering data, cost figures, 
technical descriptions were included. Issu- 
ance of such information was designed to 
place every bidder on as nearly an equal basis 
as possible. In addition, we authorized plant 
inspection trips to any property a prospec- 
tive bidder desired to visit. 

As a result of these activities, you will be 
interested to know that 6,652 copies of bro- 
chures were distributed to 217 representatives 
of prospective bidders, in the 6 months’ bid- 
ding period. In the same period, we author- 
ized 49 plant inspection visits by prospective 
bidders. You will appreciate the fact that 
this total of inspection visits does not in- 
clude companies operating facilities for 


which they are bidding. They were already: 


thoroughly familiar with such facilities. We 
held 129 conferences with representatives of 
59 companies. All of this represented our 
sales promotion efforts to stir the widest 
possible interest in the disposal program from 
the maximum number of companies. 

On the stroke of 12 midnight on May 27, 
the Commission opened the proposals of bid- 
ders. Only the Commission and two of its 
staff members were present. The five of us 
today remain the only ones who know the 
original prices bid for all facilities, and the 
changes that have occurred during nego- 
tiations. 

We received bids from 35 companies. They 
submitted 56 proposals for the facilities 
and 19 alternate proposals—a total of 75 
proposals as the basis for negotiation. Bid- 
ders represented have their home offices in 
21 States. 

We spent several days checking the eligibil- 
ity of the bids from all standpoints, and on 
June 11, 1954, we announced that all bid- 
ders were eligible to negotiate. Negotiations 
started next day. They are still continuing. 
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Now I’d like to touch on these Negotiatio 
from the Commission’s viewpoint. Gene 
a while, a story has appeared in a newspa; - 
or magazine implying a bogged-down rg 
gram. Nothing was happening, we heard, 
Our executive director, Mr. Eugene Hollang. 
was described as a sphinx, a charge his wir, 
immediately denied. - 

The Disposal Act imposes important congj. 
tions. Congress attached first importance 
to national security. If there is war again 
synthetic rubber must be available. Th. 
Commission, with the cooperation of other 
departments of Government and with piq. 
ders has prepared a national security clause 
which will require every buyer to maintain 
his plant in condition to produce a Specified 
tonnage of synthetic rubber or its compo. 
nones for a period of 10 years. For this rea. 
son, buyers must have technical competence 

The next item mentioned in the disposaj 
law is with respect to the development with. 
in the United States of a free synthetic ryp. 
ber industry. In this connection, the pro- 
gram must be designed to afford smalj. 
business enterprises and users the oppor. 
tunity to obtain a fair share of synthetic 
rubber produced by the facilities sold and at 
fair prices. The sales pattern must not per- 
mit any person to possess unreasonable con. 
trol over the manufacture of synthetic rub. 
ber or its component materials. Another 
requirement of the law is that plants are to 
be sold at full, fair value. 

You should bear in mind that the Attor. 
ney General must pass on the antitrust and 
competitive aspects of our program. 

We have negotiated simultaneously on all 
criteria of the act. We first called in high 
bidders .and asked specific questions on how 
they had arrived at original bid prices. We 
asked what cost factors were involved, how 
they were computed, what rate of return on 
investment is contemplated, and s0 on, 
And, gentlemen, the cooperation we got was 
fine. Bidders came back at us with a great 
deal of information. All of this took time 
and that accounts for the long periods of 
silence from the negotiating rooms in Wash- 
ington. We could not run to the press, to 
Congress, or anyone with anything that 
might handicap negotiations. Contrary to 
some reports, we have not been conducting 
a slow auction. It “thas been rather nego- 
tiations conducted in an atmosphere of in- 
terpreting technical information, economic 
aspects, and all the provisions of the disposal 
law in an effort to create a program. That is 
entirely different from either a slow or a fast 
auction. 

The Commission has conducted negotia- 
tions with great care in an effort to be fair 
to all bidders. We have not identified bid- 
ders for any facility. We have not disclosed 
the bid of any bidder. Nor have we at- 

ted to exercise control over disclosure 
by any bidder. “ That has been left entirely 
to each bidder’s judgment. We have wel- 
comed exchanges of view with every bidder. 
We have endeavored to consider carefully 
every bidder’s questions and suggestions. 
This has been our policy throughout the 
period’ for proposals and also during the 
period of negotiation. 

Permit me to speak now particularly con- 
cerning two of the criteria of the disposal 
law: (1) The establishment of a free com- 
petitive synthetic-rubber industry in 4 pro- 
gram which does not permit any person to 
possess unreasonable control over the manu- 
facture or sale of synthetic rubber or its 
component materials; ande2) obtaining for 
the Government full fair value for the facili- 
ties to be sold. 

The disposal law reflects concern of the 
Congress for adequate provision for the rub- 
ber fabricator who does not own and operate 
&@ copolymer plant. In-accordance with the 
law and the Commission’s instructions, each 
bidder has declared his intention to make 
some specified portion of his production of 
synthetic rubber available to small-business 
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rises. The Commission believes that 
a disposal program now shaping up can 
rovide an adequate supply of noncaptive 
synthetic rubber to meet the needs of the 
gmaller rubber fabricators “who do not buy 


4 facility with one exception now of- 
tered for sale is closely identified in its 
nysical location either with its source of 
Pw materials or its end-product market. 
The one exception is the copolymer plant 
at Institute, W. Va. It is not operating, and 
for it as yet we have no bid. Under Gov- 
ernment direction and for Government ac- 
count, every facility now in operation is 
operated by & private company which «is 
either directly or indirectly a producer of 
raw materials for or @ consumer of the 

roducts of Government-owned manufactur- 
ing plants. You private company operators 
helved to create this whole industry, you 
have helped to improve and operate it, and 
some of you have bid for the facilities with 
which you have been identified. Now come 
pidders who have not operated the synthetic- 
rubber facility for which a bid is submitted. 
The Commission has encouraged these new- 
comers by supplying all available informa- 
tion. This policy is consistent with the 
purpose of creating competition. 

The Commission believes that competitive 
elements can exist as between individual 
facilities or groups of facilities in different 

aphical locations, once these facilities 
are owned by different companies under the 
type of disposal program Which we would 
recommené to the Congress. 

‘What is “full, fair valué”? Who is to 
determine it? Three parties are involved— 
bidders, the Disposal Commission, and the 
Congress. I shall speak only on the Com- 
mission's approach to the problem. 

We have had access to all Government 
accounts concerning the construction and 
operation of the facilities. We have had the 
help of the Washington staff of the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber headed up by our friend, 
E. D. Kelly. 

We have had before us a complete ap- 
praisal report prepared for the Administra- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion prior to the time of-the appointment 
of this Commission. We have been supplied 
with quantities of information by bidders 
either in response to our questions or volun- 
teered. In our study of all of this material 
the Commission has been assisted by engi- 
neers, lawyers, economists, and accountants 
specially retained for that purpose. Finally, 
and very important, we have before us the 
bids of all bidders. i 

We gave attention to many factors, in- 
cluding original cost, depreciation as set up 
in the Government accounts, cost of replace- 
ment, estimates of cost of building entirely 
new facilities with different techniques of 
manufacture. Keeping all these factors in 
mind, we have placed emphasis on potential 
earning power of each facility in the hands 
of private owners and operators. 

We do not presume to say that we have 
hit upon a scientific or exact mathematical 
formula for determining value which is so 
accurate as to be conclusive, but having all 
this data before us, we have been able to 
form.opinions as to appropriate prices for 
purposes of comparison and negotiation. We 
have had enough confirmation from various 
bidders to indicate that our method of ap- 
proach to the question of value is sound for 
the sale of a going business. 

Permit me to share with you an important 
secret: Several bidders have informed us 
quite fully about the defects of the par- 
ticular facility for which a bid was sub- 
mitted. That is a rather human trait which 
we understand—sympathetically. In addi- 
tion, several bidders have been at some pains 
to mention superior advantages of a com- 
petitive facility not in their bid. We have 
listened respectfully to the catalog of de- 
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fects. We have been even more interested 
in the advantages assigned a competitive 
plant. It has seemed to us to be appropfiate 
to mention those advantages to the bidder 
for the other plant. 

There is another item in which we have 
been interested. As novices in the business, 
we are sometimes confused by statistics 
which deal with thousands of long or short 
tons of production capacity of a plant but 
at the Same time refer to cents per pound 
of cost of feedstocks or cents. per pound of 
end products. To one unfamiliar with a 
slide rule, the arithmetic becomes very com- 
plex. One cent a gallon in the cost of buty- 
lenes could mean a difference of around 
$200,000 annually in earnings of a single 
plant efter 50 percent Federal income tax. 
Capitalize that at a modest 10 percent and 
Wwe seem to arrive at a difference of $2 mil- 
lion in the capital value of the plant. May- 
be you prefer to talk about a price of 23 
cents per pound for the synthetic rubber 
known as GR-S. Suppose we increase that 
figure to 24 cents on 600,000 tons of 
production. Would you believe it—that 
comes out at $13,440,000. Suppose we assume 
Federal income taxes at 50 percent and capi- 
talize at 10 percent. My word, the value of 
all the GR-S plants would be incréased by 
over $50 million. At that point, we sign off. 
The sale price might be 22 cents a pound 
insteed Of 24 cents. 

It is logical to assume that sales prices 
of plants having the same product must 
bear a relationship to each other. If this 
were not true, Congress next January might 
examine the recommended program sub- 
mitted by the Commission and arch an eye- 
brow on whether a free, competitive industry 
was being established. Congress can hardly 
tolerate a bargain to one bidder, while an- 
other is paying a full, fair value. Such a 
course doesn’t appear to start free enterprise 
off on an even race. 

May I summarize the Commission's pres- 
ent position by stating: 

1. As of this date, neither the Commis- 
sion nor any bidder has signed a final defini- 
tive contract of sale. These are now in 
course of preparation with every bidder 
whose bid is regarded by the Commission 
as representing full, fair value. We propose 
to execute these contracts as soon ag, in our 
judgment, there is in the making a program 
we can recommend to the Congress. This 
does not necessarily mean a contract cover- 
ing every facility. If a facility is not sold 
or leased, it is to be put in standby for 3 
years so that it will not compete with buyers 
of other facilities. Neither a bidder nor the 
Commission is bound until the formal con- 
tract is signed by both. 

2. Concern is being expressed in various 
quarters over the short time left to complete 
a disposal program. The Commission shares 
this concern. 

Here is the situation as it stands today. 
Bidders for some of the facilities and the 
Commission have been unable to find a meet- 
ing place on the purchase price. While we 
members of the Commission cannot match 
the long experience of many bidders with 
these particular facilities, we do have one 
great advantage—we have all the bids before 
us, and with skilled technical advicé avail- 
able to us we can form reasOnably accurate 
judgments as to relative value of comparable 
plants. Unless wide divergencies, where they 
exist between certain bids, can be explained 
thoroughly and justified, some facilities may 
not be sold. . 

3. The Commission remains optimistic that 
a@ program can be recommended to the Con- 
gress. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word of ap~- 
preciation of the magnificent job done by 
industry in cooperating with Government in 
building up this synthetic-rubber business. 
By willingness to pool not only your patents, 


-but also your know-how, there was built 
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and placed in operation within the space of 
& few short months an industry capable of 
supplying, if need be, substantially all of the 
rubber needed in this entire country. 

Taken all together, it is one of the finest 
examples of Government and industry co- 
operation. Now that the need for Govern- 
ment in this industry no longer exists, we 
approach the time when Government may 
withdraw, knowing that industry will carry 
on from here fully capable of meeting every 
challenge. We of the Commission are grate- 
ful for the opportunity of playing our part 
in effecting this change. 

We also appreciate greatly the cooperation 
and assistance given us by all—both within 
and without the rubber industry. Without 
this cooperation the job could not have ad- 
vanced this far, nor can it be completed 
without your continued cooperation. Thank 
you. 





Indiana Technical College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, 24 years 
ago Indiana Technical College was 
founded in Fort Wayne, Ind. During 
the short span of years it has become 
one of the outstanding and fastest grow- 
ing engineering schools in the United 
States. It has grown from the time of 
its inception in 1930 from a handful of 
men to an enrollment of more than 1,100 
engineering students from every State 
in the Union and 39 foreign countries, 
provinces, and territories. It offers a 
bachelor of science degree on an accel- 
erated program in six fields of engineer- 
ing—that is, aeronautical, chemical, 
civil, electrical, electronic, and mechani- 
cal—and caters to capable mature stu- 
dents with limited finances. Seventy 
percent of its students work part time for 
their college expenses. 

On July 1, 1956, Indiana Technical 
College plans to move from its present 
crowded, downtown building to its new 
location—a campus of 20 acres and 20 
buildings, recently purchased from Con- 
cordia College. 

Imperia) Sir Frank 8S. Land, imperial 
potentate of the Shrine of North Ameri- 
ca, delivered an interesting and chal- 
lenging commencement address on No- 
vember 21, 1954. He was presented to 
the audience by Dr. George E. String- 
fellow, vice chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the college, senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., long 
time business associate of the great in- 
ventor, and imperial high priest and 
prophet of the Shrine of North America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the commencement address 
delivered by Mr. Land, the introductory 
remarks by Dr. Stringfellow, and the ci- 
tation of Mr. Land by the president of 
the college. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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INTRODUCTION OF FRANK S. LAND AT THE Com- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES OF INDIANA TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE, BY GrorGEe E. STRINGFELLOW, 
NovEMBER 21, 1954 
President Keene, members of the board of 

directors, members of the faculty, members 

of the graduating class, distinguished guests 
and friends, it is a privilege to present Hon. 

Frank S. Land, 33d degree Mason, member of 

Ararat Temple, imperial potentate of the 

Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic 

Shrine, member of the board of trustees of 

the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children, 

and founder and general secretary of the 
grand council of the Order of DeMolay. 

As imperial potentate, Noble Land heads 
an organization whose membership exceeds 
three-quarters of a million men who are 
dedicated to better citizenship and to aiding 
the less fortunate. He helps to administer 
the affairs of the 17 shriners hospitals for 
crippled children through which almost 
300,000 crippled children have passed. Those 
little tots, whose bodies when admitted to 
these temples of mercy were twisted and 
their limbs were deformed, all of them left 
these institutions either completely cured 
or greatly helped. 

Noble Land provides constructive leader- 
ship for the Order of DeMolay, to which he 
has dedicated his life. This is an organ- 
ization of more than 200,000 active young 
men. Its senior members exceed more than 
@ million and a half. There are more than 
1,700 chapters in the United States and for- 
eign countries. This is an organization that 
is dedicated essentially to building good 
character and constructive leaders. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson must have had such 
& person as Noble Land in mind when he 
said, “I consider him a great man who in- 
habits a higher sphere of thought into which 
other men rise with difficulty and labor.” 
Noble Land, a symbol of civic virtue, has for 
years been an exemplary citizen and as such 
has elevated the thinking of those who have 
been privileged to be associated with him. 


Noble Land will address you on the subject- 


New Horizons. 
I present Noble Frank S. Land. 


> New Horizons 


(Address by Hon. Frank S. Land, imperial 
potentate of tue Ancient Arabic Order of 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine) 


I know that all of your look forward to 
careers and probably feel that the measure 
of success you attain in life will be gaged 
by your financial gain.- But let me assure 
you that this goal alone will not give you 
that inner satisfaction or security that is 
your God-given heritage. There is no worth- 
while possession that does not need to be 
constantly won and rewon. The moment 
that you get your alphabet learned—one of 
the greatest of all intellectual achievements, 
you possess the whole of the English litera- 
ture. As soon as you can count, you possess 
the whole of the equipment of a Sir Isaac 
Newton or an Einstein. But it is quite an- 
other matter to possess your possessions. 

The same thing is true of conscience. It 
cannot be transmitted from father to son or 
from mother to daughter. If a person is ever 
to have a living conscience, he must first 
possess it himself and then keep it alive and 
alert in the current of the social streams of 
his time. We seek to ourselves but 
this possession is constantly disputed and 
challenged. All ideals are possessions whiéh 
belong only to those who win them. 

Our civilization today is on a fast march. 
The problems which face you and me today 
are not those that can be settled by a presi- 
dent, an election, or the passing of laws or 
legisjation for political purposes. The whole 
uni of man is going through a revolu- 
tionary change and we of this generation 
= riding the torrent to where we do not 

Ow. 
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Our world is changing more rapidly today 
than it did in the thousand years before the 
Crusades. It now is changing more rapidly 
in 1 year than it did in the whole century 
after the American and French Revolutions. 
A new order is aborning. One marvels at the 
amazing mental mood of man today in his 
ability to accept the change and maintain 
his balance in adapting himself to complete 
new surroundings almost daily. Yes, a whole 
universe is cracking up and fading aWay and 
a@ new one is coming into being. 

Our age has been built upon the quick- 
sands of material things. We have made a 
fetish of our great wealth, our imposing 
buildings, our giant plants of industry, and 
networks of transportation. Yet, with all 
these resources, we find our civilization 
crumbling about us. I ask you and myself: 
Can we continue to build our lives upon 
such foundations and what is left to build 
this new civilization that is aborning? 

I will enumerate some of the things I 
believe we must build our future on. I can- 
not pick them up with my hands as I would 
a piece of paper, a book, or a glass of water. 
They are imponderable things—like the sun- 
light—they slip through your fingers, or the 
alr that brushes so close to you but which 
you nevér see. I like to call them the in- 
visible things of Hfe; the things our mothers 
taught us from the time we first knelt at 
her knee—honesty, integrity, truth, beauty, 
freedom, goodness, clean thinking, love 
God, love of home, and love of country. You 
cannot pick any of these virtues up and hide 
them from the eyes of men and women. 
They are free to everyone who accepts them. 
They are the anchors to which we must tie 
if we are to live beauteous and righteous 
lives. \ 

By now, you realize that ¥ am not talking 
about technology to you graduates of this 
great engineering school. All my life has 
been devoted to the building and importance 
of character. ‘I like the motto from one of 
our great boy's schools, Phillips Andover. In 
Latin, its literal translation is: “The way 
you begin is the way you end.” The point 
made, of course, is that an individual may be 
highly skilled in engineering, chemistry, or 
any other activity, but unless he or she has 
behind that the essential ingredient of char- 
acter, he cannot go anywhere for long. 
Character is a personal thing, as personal 
as a toothbrush. 

As valuable as science has been, it has not 
yet been able to give us a formula for the 
evaluation of the human being. Men and 
women are the product of change and they 
refiect the interplay of environment and 
heredity in a swiftly moving world. Hu- 
man talents are constantly being reshaped to 
meet new challenges. Because the quality 
of men cannot be measured by mathematics 
or isolated in a test tube. American lead- 
ers have learned that in the selection of 
men and women they must rely on three 
stable factors—ability, personality, and 
character. 

Ability is a badge not lightly won. It is 
an attribute gained by personal demonstra- 
tion. Personality is the light by which abil- 
ity makes its way. It is a spark engineered 
by personal contact and on occasion it may 
be fanned into that high white flame that 
we sometimes associate with hypnotic power. 
Lacking it, a man of ability may linger in 
obscurity, unsought and untried. 

But the greatest of all of these qualities is 
character. Ability and personality may open 
doors, but it is character that keeps them 
open. Character is a priceless possession and 
one that is not built overnight. It is built 
on the strength of a slow, steady, continuous 
growth. No matter what you do, you must 
have character to endure, even as you must 
have ability and personality to achieve. As 
you contribute character it flows back to you 
in strength and inspiration. Since our 
character exists only in the estimation of 
others, it must be constantly guarded and 
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fostered and not allowed to waste itself { 
thoughtlessness, or selfishness, or ayarice 

I ask you to analyze the life of any oy 
standing leader, an individual whom others 
follow. You willsee that he learned first 1, 
serve those who follow him. He respects 
others as he demands respect for himself 
He knows that if he is true to himseif, py, 
cannot be false to others. A man with char. 
acter has gentle dignity, reasonable kindness 
strength without hypocrisy, and humbis 
wisdom. A man’s greatest asset is his char. 
acter. In business or in his profession, in 
politics, or among his friends, it carries with 
it an obligation. It puts a man on a spot to 
live up to it. It’s hard to earn a reputation 
for character and just as hard to keep it, 
You must try each day to do a lot better 
than the day before. And keep in mind that 
@ man who has a reputation for character js 
not excused or forgiven transgressions as are 
some lesser folks. 

One time, in some kind of a talk some. 
where, I said that “in the life of each young 
person there stretch a hundred beckoning 
paths. The followers of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed believe that for the individual only 
one of these can lead him to the proper ful. 
fillment of his destiny. This the Moham- 
medans call Al Sirat, or the correct or proper 
way. They believe that the basic problem of 
youth is his search for his own Al Sirat, 
Mohammedan philosophers cautioned the 
yeung not to take the path that looked most 
attractive at first glance, but to test one path 
after another until they are sure.” 

Then I remember reading onse that Ben- 

jamin Franklin said in 1772: “We must fi 
in the course of public life expect immediate 
grateful acknowledgment of our services, 
But let us persevere through abuse and even 
injury. The internal satisfaction of a good 
conscience is always present and time will do 
justice in the minds of the people, even of 
those at present the most prejudiced against 
us.” 
When Thoreau saw the woodman’s ax de- 
stroying the forest, he exclaimed, ‘Thank 
God, they cannot cut down the clouds.” 
There are invisible things, eternal things, 
that all the powers’of men in all their fury 
cannot destroy. To even contemplate these 
things is to achieve an inward quiet and 
peace even in this war-torn and topsy-turvy 
world that you and I now live in. 

There are indestructible qualities of 
human spirit. Mother love is immortal and, 
though crushed to earth, rises again. Cour- 
age, sacrifice, of mind, love, truth, love 
of home and family, love of country, and love 
of God; all glow with a new light in the 
midst of the blackouts of hope. Faith gal- 
lantly and victoriously rides the whirlwind. 
No, my friends, you cannot cut down the 
clouds. The spirit of man cannot be de- 
stroyed.. The finest things of life are invis- 
ible and immortal; they will survive. 

In one of the letters of Marcus Aurelius 
when, as a young man, he was traveling, he 
tells his teacher that as his party went 
through the gate of the old Tower of Anagni, 
they saw on each side the inscription: 
“Priest, put on thy Sum-en-tum.” Marcus 
inquired and was told that the Sum-en-tum 
was a bit of skin taken from a sacrificed goat 
or sheep which the priest. put on his cap 
when he entered the city. It was a badge of 


distinction. It set the wearer apart from 
fellow men. It was his reminder of his role 
in life. 


Today, as you receive your diplomas, as 
you receive your engineering degrees, you are 
receiving your Sum-en-tum, august and in- 
exorable. It should remind you always of 
that day of highest inspiration when you 
selected your highway of life. Each day as 
you pass through the gate of the morning 
and don your Sum-en-tum, it should give you 
new courage, new hope, new faith. 

Isn’t it odd that the invisible things of 
God seem so very, very far away to many of 
us when, in reality, we have only to reach 
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oat and 
offer this on 


take Him by the hand? So may I 
e thought: What doth it profit a 

an if he gain the whole world and lose his 
spiritual sense—loses the narrow path that 
jeads to the footstool of God? 


CITATION 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


mr. Land, in recognition of your contribu- 
tion as a leader of men and boys, a contribu- 
ased on humility, so that all men are 
your prothers to be served; a contribution 
pased on sincerity, 80 that the high ideals 
you speak of are reflected truly in your life; 
a contribution based on dedication to your 
work, so that you have given your time, your 
talents, and indeed much of your personal 
wealth and life to this labor of love; and a 
contribution based on knowledge and un- 
derstanding particularly of boys, so that you 
have been able to touch the lives of more 
than a million and a*half men over the world, 
making them better men, Indiana Technical 
College upon the approval of its board of 
directors is honored to pay tribute to you 
and through the authority in it vested by the 
State of Indiana confers upon you the degree 


doctor of humanities (honoris causa) with. 


all of the rights, titles, privileges, and obli- 
gations appertaining thereto. 
President KEEne. 





Citizens for the Censure of McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
been very heartened by the deep public 
interest aroused in almost every group 
of our population concerning McCarthy- 
ism and the methods and acts of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHY]. This reaction has come 
from the grassroots—from among all 
those who cherish the transcendental 
values enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 
Movements have started up in colleges 
and, without any kind of organizational 
superstructure or concerted effort, have 
resulted in the expressions of opinion by 
thousands and thousands of our fellow 
citizens, 

One such movement was started at 
Harvard University by a fine young stu- 
dent, Mr. J. C. Peter Richardson, who 
was born in England, but who, having 
come to this country found tht methods 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
affecting the wellsprings even of college 
life. He undertook, on his own initiative, 
to circulate a petition for censure among 
his fellow students, I have a copy of 
that that petition. Subsequent to the 
circulation of that petition at Harvard, 
two students wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Harvard Crimson, the Harvard 
University daily, explaining why they did 
hot sign the petition. Young Mr. Rich- 
ardson wrote a reply to that letter. 
Copies of these two letters to the editor 
have been supplied to me. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the Harvard 
University petition and the two letters to 
the editor of the Harvard Crimson, re- 
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ferred to above, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

I ask unanimous consent, also, Mr. 
President, to insert into the Appendix of 
the Recorp in connection with the same 
matter an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of Saturday, November 
27, describing the activities of Mr. Rich- 
ardson and consisting of an interview 
between himself and the New York 
‘Times. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

This petition is circulated by Citizens for 
the Censure of McCarrnyr. 

We, the undersigned citizens, respectfully 
request that the United States Senate cen- 
sure Senator JostPH R. MCCaRTHY. We feel 
that his conduct as chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, has been irrespon- 
sible, undignified, and, in the true sense of 
the word, un-American. In utter disregard 
of the true purposes of his committee, he 
has attempted to establish guilt by accusa- 
tion and to conduct trials by inquisition. 

FPurthermore, we regret that his disre- 
spect for the American people, their Gov- 
ernment, and their ideals has greatly under- 
mined our self-respect at home and our repu- 
tation abroad. This petition will, we hope, 
add strength to the mounting protests 
against Senator McCartHy’s dictatorial 
methods. 

(Signatures. ) 


[From the Harvard Crimson] 
THE Mair. 
CLIMATE OF FEAR? 


To the Editors of the Crimson: 

This afternoon my roommate and I were 
asked to sign a petition advocating the cen- 
sure of Senator JosePpH R. McCartHy. We 
both refused. And yet, we both hope that 
the censure motion is adopted. 

Discussing our actions, we came to the 
conclusion that we did not sign because we 
were afraid that sometime in the future 
McCarTHy will point to us as having signed 
the petition, and, as he has done to others, 
question our loyalty. , 

We are afraid that of the thousands of 
petition signers, one will be proved a Com- 
munist, and as a result, MCCARTHY, or some- 
one like him, will say, because we were both 
cosigners and classmates of the Communist, 
that we, too, are Reds. 

The fact that two college students and 
others like us will not sign a petition for 
fear of reprisal indicates only too clearly 
that our democracy is in danger. It is clear 
that McCartny is suppressing free speech 
and free actions by thrusting fear into the 
hearts of innocent citizens. 

Let us hope that the Senators of the 
United States are not victims of the same 
fear that has infected us, 

K. W. L., 58. 
M. F. G., ’58. 


NoveMser 24, 1954. 
To the Editors of the Harvard Crimson, 

Dear Sirs: The letter sent to you by two 
Harvard students and published yesterday 
can safely be said to represent the viewpoint 
of about one-half of those who did notsign 
the anti-McCarthy petition. 

The position taken by the authors is com- 
mon and understandable, but it is by no 
means justifiable. In a free society, when 
opinions become unpopular and dangerous, 
it is most important that they be expressed. 
To yield to the climate of fear, to become a 
scared liberal, is to strengthen the very 
forces which one opposes. Courage must 
complement conviction, for otherwise each 
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man will become a rubberstamp, content 
to spend the rest of his life echoing popular 
beliefs, never daring to dissent, never having 
enough courage to say what he thinks, and 
never living as an individual, but only as 
part of the crowd. 

Yes, our democracy is in danger, but as 
long as men are not afraid to express their 
view in spite of the consequences, it shall 
flourish. Only when fear is allowed to limit 
dissention does democracy falter. 

The blame for America’s present intellec- 
tual intolerance rests as heavily on those who 
have bowed to it as it does on those who 
encourage it. 

Sincerely, 
- J.C. Perer RICHARDSON. 





[From the New York Times of November 
27, 1954] 


CENSURE PETITIONS BEGUN IN HaRvARD—STU- 
DENTS INITIATE MOVEMENT AGAINST MCc- 
CARTHY—OTHER COLLEGES URGED TO JOIN 


A nationwide movement for petitions urg- 
ing the Senate to censure Senator JosEPH 
R. McCartnuy has been started by a group of 
Harvard students. 

J. C. Peter Richardson, a 20-year-old 
junior at Harvard, said here last night that 
between 200 and 300 letters had been semi to 
other universities and colleges urging stu- 
dents to cooperate in the drive. 

Other letters, Mr. Richardson said, are 
being sent by the thousand to private citizens 
in the Boston area. Mr. Richardson and his 
associates expect groups at other universities 
to try to reach private citizens in their areas. 

The movement, Mr. Richardson said, is 
designed to counter the Ten Million for 
McCartny drive, which seeks to collect sig- 
natures from those opposing the Senate 
motion to censure the Wisconsin Republican. 

Mr. Richardson said his group was “the 
product of a few nonprofessional students 
rather than of. highly specialized political 
organizers or retired generals.” 

The reference was to the fact that a num- 
ber of retired general officers and admirals 
are on the executivé board of the pro- 
McCarTHy group. This group is headed by 
Rear Adm. John Crommelin, retired. 

Mr. Richardson, whose New York home is 
at 2 East 67th Street, said that his his move- 
ment, which was begun last week, would work 
on three levels, at Harvard, where 2,500 sig- 
natures have been collected, in other col- 
leges and universities, and among citizens 
across the Nation. 

The Harvard drive, he said, is based on the 
premise that the censure of Mr. McCartuy 
by the Senate should have grassroots sup- 


‘ port to avoid possible charges that the cen- 


sure action resulted from the efforts of a 
few “pink tinged” Senators. 

The procensure petitions, Mr. Richard- 
son added, may help to establish such a 
backing. 

Mr. Richardson reported that a number of 
Harvard students who said they agreed with 
the spirit of the drive had refused to sign 
because of fear of reprisals. 

He cited a letter from two students pub- 
lished in Wednesday’s issue of the Harvard 
Crimson, the university daily, asserting that 
they did not sign the petitions “because we 
were afraid that sometime in the future 
McCArtTuy will point to us as having signed 
the petition, and, as he had done to others, 
question our loyalty.” 

“Let us hope that the Senators of the 
United States are not victims of the same fear 
that has affected us,” the letter said. 

Meanwhile, another movement to gather 
petitions in favor of the censure was said 
to be gaining momentum in Palmer, Mass. 
The Palmer movement is headed by Mrs. 
Winfred Swanson, who said yesterday that 
she had received thousands of requests for 
the petition blanks. 

Each blank has space for 50 names. Mrs. 
Swanson’s goal is 20 million signatures. 
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The Antarctic Continent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a 
subject of major concern to this body 
during the forthcoming sessions of the 
84th Congress will be our interests in the 
Antarctic Continent and international 
activities in that huge and essentially 
unexplored domain. 

This renewed interest in the Antarctic 
is now being reflected in articles and edi- 
torials in newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country. It is be- 
ing refiected also in mail from our con- 
stituents and in grass roots comment as 
reported in the readers’ columns in 
newspapers. 

To give Members of this body a 
sampling of this grass roots comment, I 
present a few representative samples of 
such letters to editors, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article, 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

September 17, 1954] 


THe ANTARCTIC 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 

In a& CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix 
(June 7), Congressman MarsHALL, of Min- 
nesota, inserted a letter reprinted from your 
paper which dealt with the subject of United 
States leadership. The writer noted that in 
the first chapter of Genesis mankind is ad- 
monished to have dominion over all the 
earth. It was pointed out that the Antarctic 
Continent, 10 percent of the earth's land sur- 
face, lies unused. That writer thought that 
the United States, as a leader, should de- 
velop Antarctic resources, and so forth. 

As I read the letter I thought it more or 
less ridiculous and farfetched, because the 
Antarctic certainly seems impossible of ex- 
ploitation today. Recently, however, I have 
been reading a good deal about the so-called 
land reforms carried on by Communists in 
a number of satellite countries—taking land 
from large landowners and distributing it to 
small famers. I begin to see some point to 
the aforementioned letter. The so-called 
land reform of the Communists in a mere 
reshuffling. There is nothing inspiring espe- 
cially, nor worthy of leadership, about it. 
On the other hand, the Antarctic idea takes 
on new meaning. 


Opening up a new continent is the’sort of 
thing that would show initiative and prowess. 
I am not sure that the difficulties, such as 
coldness, remoteness, expense of establishing 
bases, etc., necessarily mean that such a proj- 
ect needs to be postponed or shrugged aside. 
Perhaps our concepts of leadership and psy- 
chological warfare need redirection. As far 
as expense it concerned, it would seem that, 
of all generations, ours certainly would be 
the one to consider any expense short of the 
millions-per-hour wars as justified layout 
money. 

I believe the idea of opening up Antarctica 
fits in with the world’s needs of today. It 
can be used to spark our psychological war- 
fare and overseas propaganda of all kinds. 
The newness and freshness of the idea could 


work wonders. 
Srmpney Kasmi, 





WASHINGTON. 
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[From the Washington Star of 
September 4, 1954] 


Occury ANTARCTIC? 


I have not yet finished reading Finn 
Ronne’s Antarctic book, but I certainly want 
to go on record as joining the ranks of what 
might be called the amateur Antarctic en- 
thusiasts. My friends have told me of seeing 
letters to local newspapers covering different 
phases of the Antarctic question since about 
1950, when the Ronne book came out. I have 
seen slides and photographs of the 1946-47 
expedition led by Cruzen and Byrd and have 
heard that pictures taken on an earlier trip 
by Ronne and Black are excellent. Only last 
spring one of the local theaters had a short 
in technicolor of the British-Swedish-Nor- 
wegian Antarctic camp, although no Ameri- 
cans took part, I believe. 

It seems to me that there is very little 
substantial reason for the United States 
delay in having another Antarctic expedition. 
If such a powerful and sensible body of Sen- 
ators as the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee comes out favoring an early expedition, 
it must be a wise thing to consider. I do not, 
however, feel that merely another American 
expedition such as planned by Finn Ronne 
and announced in his statement before the 
committee July 1 would be sufficient. We 
have had expeditions enough go to the Ant- 
arctic and come home, leaving no actually 
tangible foundation there for un American 
claim to territory. Other nations set up 
bases and keep men in them on rotation 
plan, thereby satisfying the international 
idea that occupation counts when territory 
is to be claimed. It really seems as if we 
could do that without hurting the national 
pocketbook. 

Sruart C. BELFIELD. 


_ 


[From the Washington Star of September 6, 
1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


It was a pleasure to read the recent letter 
of E. A. Kendall in the Star concerning your 
editorial on the Antarctic expedition. Since 
this matter appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I have failed to note any other inter- 
est in this grave international subject. 

Both Senators Casr and Wiizy are to be 
congratulated for their foresightedness, also 
your newspaper. 

I had the pleasure of introducing the 
Jaycee resolution mentioned. 

It is apparent that urgent and expeditious 
action is desirable on the part of every Con- 
gressman. We must become a Nation of an- 
ticipators in matters of world peace, as well 
as national security. We in Jaycee, with our 
energetic and sometime impetuous methods, 
have a far more deeprooted investment in 
our America and her security than the aver- 
age Member of Ours is the gen- 
eration to cope with the decisions generated 
by these lawmakers. We have voiced, 
through this resolution, a firm belief in a 
project that can mean success or failure for 
our democratic way of life. } 

With the recess of Congress it behooves 
every editor to embark upon an education 
program that will focus attention upon this 
needed expedition to Antarctica by Captain 


Ronne, 
Roiano G. Hess, 
President, Maryland Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


[From the Washington Star of September 9, 
1954] 


EXPEDITER 


I would like to see an expedition for the 
Antarctic leave as soon as possible, one such 
as Finn Ronne has planned, which would aid 
the United States establish her claims to 
portions of the Antarctic that have been 
informally claimed by the United States over 
the past 100 years. 


December 3 


The small cost of expeditions today con 
trasted to possibly having to buy lang o . 
later would seem to make an expedition »~ 
year a sensible move. “als 

Epna BELrietp, 


[From the Washington Star of Sept 
1954] a 


AMeERiIca’s MARK AT THE Po.z 


With considerable interest I have Noted 
recent editorials and letters regarding the 
Antarctic Continent and a possible exped 
tion down there to be headed by Capt. Pind 
Ronne, of nearby Maryland. Although the 
name of Captain Ronne is not Perhaps gp 
well known as that of Adm. Richard gf. Byrd 
in regard to the Antarctic, still it is of inter. 
est that the name Ronne appears prom. 
inently twice on the maps of the south polar 
regions. 

One of the most accurate recent maps of 
the Antarctic is that produced by Rand Mc. 
Nally appearing in World Book Encyclopedia 
It shows the general areas of the parts of the 
continent named by leading United States 
expeditions. Marie Byrd Land is on the 
west of the portion of the continent exteng. 
ing into the Western Hemisphere. Ellsworth 
Highland is to the north. (Palmer Penip. 
sula of course extends almost to South Amer. 
ica and is named for an American.) nq 
last but not least in extent is Edith Ronne 
Land to the east, inland from the Wedde 
Sea. This huge tract was named for Finn 
Ronne’s wife, who accompanied the expe. 
dition he led in 1947-48, the last one from 
the United States so far. 

The other Antarctic feature bearing the 
name of Ronne is that bay to the west of 
Palmer Peninsula, a large indentation be. 
tween the continent proper and Alexander 
First island. Ronne Bay was named for the 
father of Finn Ronne, who accompanied Ad. 
miral Byrd to the Antarctic. 

Newspapers, on the whole, have carried fey 
maps of Antarctica, and perhaps the general 
public does not realize that this great conti- 
nent is almost as large as South America, be- 
cause the two are rarely shown in the same 
scale. Not long ago an Associated Press 
news feature article had with it a fairly 
good map of Antarctica, although interesting 
names were omitted. 

F. M. Zrmmens, 


{From the Washington Star of October 12, 
1954] 


DISSATISFIED WITH ANTARCTIC PLANS 


At last the United States has awakened 
partially from its 7-year hibernation in re- 
spect to the Antarctic regions and there will 
be another expeditic 1. Undoubtedly the Oc- 
tober 2 White House statement provoked 
much interest in the younger generation— 
those young persons who have reached ma- 
turity with almost never a sight of the word 
Antarctica crossing thei: reading horizon. 

The White House announcement, however, 
if complete on October 2, is bound to leave 
many mature citizens deeply disappointed. 
It is well known among thinking taxpayers 
that grassroots interest has been growing 
relative to the desirability of this country’s 
formulating a forthright, progressive, un- 
ilateral, and up-to-date policy regarding the 
Antarctic. Such policy would involve two 
points that the White House says are not 
being considered at this time, namely, estab- 
lishment of permanent bases and claiming of 
rightful United States territory in the 
Antarctic. 

Therefore, the planned December 1 expe 
dition with an icebreaker to skirt the edges 
of the continent and planned participation 
in the 1957-58 international geophysics! 
year’s program, while excellent scientific un- 
dertakings as far as they go, certainly 4 
not add anything to the stature territorially 
or psychologically of the United States, and 
obviously can do no military or economic 
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nod as no United States rights will be 
verted or sponsored. As no United States 
eritory is involved, this work will be more 
page ‘an extension of point 4 and foreign 
ry aid. Such scientific short trips can 
ittle to satisfy the hopes of Capt. Finn 
ind others who have been working 
ely for several years to the end that 
se the continent by default. Neither 
can such short trips add much to weather- 
gata values be.ause weather data must be 
accumulated over @ very long period of time, 
and 2 months’ summer data offshore and/or 
1 year’s data from the pole itself can have 
little meaning im overall weather work. 
These trips, thus, will be good chiefly for 
satisfying curiosity and can undoubtedly 
provide many interesting stories for home 
consumption and will be worth the price 
“in that way. Hundreds of Americans prob- 
ably would like to go along—including cer- 
tainly this writer. However, today, when 
other nations are not stopping with mere 
scientific trips but are going forward with 
land claims and occupation, then taxpayers 
hereabouts may begin to wonder why the 
United States cannot do the same. 

A flood of public expressions directed to 
the President and Members of Congress 
might well result in bringing forward a plan, 
not only to include the scientific work set 
out in the October 2 release, but t» include 
the highly desirable 2-year Weddell Sea ex- 
ploration outlined by Captain Ronne, and, 
last but not least, to include a sensible up- 
to-the-minute territorial policy that does not 
make this country seem timid nor yet over- 
ambitious. 
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E. A. KENDALL. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of December 2, 1954] 


UnrreD States Sure Orr on ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION 


Boston, December 1.—The U. 8. S. Atka, 
nicknamed the “snowplow of the north,” 
headed south today to explore the frozen 
6-million-square-mile Antarctic Continent. 

The Atka, which has been in service as 
an icebreaker in the far North, is the first 
United States naval ship to sail for the bot- 
tom of the world in 7 years. She will do 
reconnaissance work for a major expedition 
planned for 1956. 

The ship and its 269-man crew, including 
$5 civilians, will be‘gone 5 months and will 
dig out Little America, the snow-buried 
camp of explorer Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 
Byrd, himself, was on the dock to make the 
official farewell speech for the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The Atka, whose skipper is Comdr. Glen 
Jacobsen, of Seattle, Wash., also is. expected 
to study cosmic rays and hunt uranium 
and oil, 

The Atka will sail through the Panama 
Canal and stop at Wellington, New Zealand, 
January 1-7, before making the final dash 


’ south for 54 days in the Antarctic area. 


Supplies aboard included 100 tons of food, 
3 helicopters, and a weasel truck, especially 
designed for snow. 





New Look at the Finnegan Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “New Look at the Finnegan 
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Case,” published in the St. Post- 
Dispatch of November 29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Look AT THE FINNEGAN CASE 


The Justice Department’s new investiga- 
tion of the Finnegan tax scandal recalls 
dramatic events of, 1951 and 1952 and a gen- 
eral reluctance to investigate at that time. 

Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney 
has sent agents to Omaha to question Frank 
W. Lohn, one of the first investigators of the 
Finnegan case. Mr. Lohn is reported to have 
resigned. 

Certainly the whole record of procrastina- 
tion if not attempted suppression in the 
Truman administration’s handling of the 
case ought to be brought to light. Only the 
courage and diligence of Chief United States 
District Judge George H. Moore brought 
about the successful prosecution of James 
P. Finnegan, then collector of internal reve- 
nue here. 

Pirst Theron Lamar Caudle and Ellis Slack, 
two Assistant Attorneys General of that 
period, took a brief look at the Finnegan 
affair and insisted a grand jury inquiry was 
not necessary. Then Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath himself was so reluctant to 
order an inquiry that Judge Moore gave him 
an ultimatum. Mr. McGrath finally capitu- 
lated, but not before he had been obliged to 
apologize publicly to Judge Moore for calling 
“damnable lies” the judge’s report of earlier 
demands for action. 

In view of that amazing history, the Finne- 
gan conviction could hardly be described as 
a satisfactory ending to the matter. The 
Justice Department is well advised to take 
another look at it in 1954. 





Award of Medal of Honor Posthumously 
to Cpl. Charles L. Gilliland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment relating to the award posthumous- 
ly of the Medal of Honor to Cpl. Charles 
L. Gilliland, an 18-year-old infantry- 
man, from Yellville, Ark. This coura- 
geous boy from my State distinguished 
himself in defending a position in a 
severe engagement in Korea, during 
which he lost his life. 


’ There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARMY INFANTRYMAN FROM ARKANSAS 
AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR POSTHUMOUSLY 

An 18-year-old Army infantryman from 
Yellville, Ark., who refused to leave his posi- 
tion despite a savage enemy attack in Korea, 
has been awarded the Medal of Honor post- 
humously, the Department of the Army 
announced today... 

Cpl. Charles L. Gilliland won the Nation’s 
highest award for valor in combat by his 
outstanding courage in defending a narrow 
defile at Tongmang-ni, Korea, against a nu- 
merically superior force. He was killed dur- 
ing the attack. 

The young Arkansas soldier was a member 
of Company I, 7th Infantry Regimental 
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Combat Team of the 3d Infantry Division 
when his unit became the focal point of 
a heavy assault by Chinese Communist 
Forces at about 2: 30 a. m., on April 25, 1951. 
The fighting was on treacherous, rocky ter- 
rain under a full moon which lighted up 
the entire area. 

From the start, the’ brunt of the enemy’s 
attack seemed directed up a defile covered by 
Corporal (then Private First Class) Gilliland 
with his automatic rifle. His unit was soon 
subjected to a slashing barrage of small 
arms, automatic weapons, mortar and ar- 
tillery fire. An assistant to Corporal Gil- 
liland was killed, but the youthful infantry- 
man, facing the full force of the assault, 
poured a steady fire into the attacking forces 
and eventually halted them. 

Two of the enemy soldiers who had 
escaped Corporal Gilliland’s raking fire 
managed to penetrate the platoon perimeter. 
Sfc. Edward G. Bunn, of 2916 Senton Road. 
Flint, Mich., described what happened. 

“When two members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Forces penetrated the platoon per- 
imeter,” he declared, “Private First Class 
Gilliland left his position to pursue them 
and killed both of the enemy after a hand- 
to-hand battle. During the struggle he was 
armed only with his caliber 45 pistol. As 
he was returning to his autoynatic rifle posi- 
tion, he vas wounded in the head.” 

Disregarding his wound, and refusing 
medical aid, Corporal Gilliland asked to be 
permitted to continue at his automatic rifie 
position even though his unit had been 
ordered back to new defensive positions. 
After having been given permission, he 
resumed his heroic defense of the vital pass 
and covered the withdrawal of other troops. 
His actions prevented the enemy from com- 
pletely overrunning the platoon. 

Corporal Gilliland was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon C. Gilliland of route D, Yellville, 
Ark. He was born May 24, 1933, at Mountain 
Home, Ark., and enlisted in the Army at 
the age of 17 with his parents’ permission. 

His Medal of Honor is the 73d which the 
Army has announced for conspicuous gal- 
lantry by its officers and men in the Korean 
fighting. 

Details of the ceremony at which Cor- 
poral Gilliland’s family will be presented* 
the Medal of Honor awarded to him will 
be announced later. 

The citation accompanying the award 
follows: 

“Corporal (then Private First Class) Gil- 
Iiland, Infantry, United States Army, a 
member of Company I, 7th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 3d Infantry Division, distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and out- 
standing courage above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Tongmang-ni, Korea, on April 25, 1951. A 
numerically superior hostile force launched 
@ coordinated assault against his company 
perimeter, the brunt of which was directed 
up a defile covered by his automatic rifle. 
His assistant was killed by enemy fire but 
Corporal Gilliland, facing the full force 
of the assault, poured a steady fire into the 
foe which stemmed the onslaught. When 
two soldiers escaped his raking fire and in- 
filtrated the sector, he leaped from his fox- 
hole, overtook and killed them both with 
his pistol. Sustaining a serious head wound 
in this daring exploit, he refused medical 
attention and returned to his emplacement 
to continue his defense of the vital defile. 
His unit was ordered back to new defensive 
positions but Corporal Gilliland volunteered 
to remain to cover the withdrawal and hold 
the enemy at fr His heroic actions and 
indomitable de‘ . to duty prevented the 

enemy from compietely overrunning his 
company positions. Corporal Gilliland’s in- 
credible valor and supreme sacrifice reflect 
lasting glory upon himself ang are in keep- 
ing with the honored traditions of the 
military service.” 
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The Prices of Butter, Eggs, and Farm 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
in the Appendix of the Recorp letters 
which I have received from various 
farmers dealing with the prices of eggs, 
butter, and other farm products. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oppy’s HATCHERY AND PRODUCE, 
Wyndmere, N. Dak., October 26, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Dear Mr. Lancer: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter that I wrote to Mr. Benson. I think 
that the letter speaks for itself. 

Now, Mr. LANGER, what are you trying to 
do about it? I do hope you will try and get 
some action for our egg and poultry farmer, 
as he is taking a beating on the present 
prices. Today’s egg prices are as follows: 
A grade, large, 30 cents; medium A grade, 
large, 15 cents; B grade, large, 15 cents; pul- 
lets, 11 cents; C grade, 9 cents. Also the con- 
sumer is paying twice as much for these eggs. 

The Eastern States are receiving more than 
the above prices, and they are hurting too. 

We also wonder why the egg prices jump 
13 cents one week and drop 10 cents the 
following week. There is something wrong 
here. 


Mr. LANGER, will you kindly look into the 
above matter and see what can be done about 
this. Mr. Egg Farmer needs help now, not 
next year. 

Yours truly, 





Liorp A. OpPERUD. 





Wynpmenr_, N. Dak., November 9, 1954. 
Senator LANGER. 

Dear Sir: Am sending you a copy of letter 
put out by our hatchery and produce man. 
The situation is very serious. Couldn’t some- 
thing be done about this? It has always 
been that when action was needed, you al- 
ways do your best, so am hoping for a better- 
ment in the poultry industry of this Midwest. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. LYNN SPRINGER. 


An Open LETTER By “Oppy” To SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oppy's HATCHERY AND PRODUCE, 
Wrnpme_rg, N. Dak., October 21, 1954. 
Hon. Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. BENson: I am writing you about 
the serious plight of the poultry and egg 
farmer in the Midwest. 

Prices at the farm today all over the, great 
Central States on poultry and eggs are so 
far below cost of production and, in fact, 
are at ruinous levels as far as the farmer is 
concerned. Values at the farm are below 
the disaster level. They are, comparatively 
speaking, even lower than the depression 
prices of 1932, and apparently no more is 
being done about it today than was at that 
time. 

In my 15 years in this great industry I have 
never seen conditions worse for the poultry 
and egg farmer than they are today. Mar- 
kets on medium-size and small eggs are espe- 
cially depressed at this time due to seasonal 
luc:avy production of these grades. 
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It is my suggestion these fine quality me- 
dium-size éggs to be purchased for school 
lunches during the season they are in such 
heavy supply. In addition we suggest the 
Army pay for mediums on the basis of their 
true value instead of the unjust differentials 
they are now using. For example, grade A 
mediums weigh only 5 pounds per case less 
than grade A large. It is obvious at present 
levels this grade based on the actual is worth 
within 5 cents per dozen of large eggs. Yet 
the Army is paying currently 20 cents per 
dozen less for mediums than for large eggs. 

This means the farmer is receiving $4.50 
per case less than actual worth for these 
eggs. I consider it very unjust that a de- 
partment of our Government would take ad- 
vantage of our farmers in this way. 

Prices on hens in the Midwest today range 
from 8 to 10 cents per pound. These prices 
are ridiculous. A large percentage of the 
hens sold move to market during October 
and November, or when the farmer is mak- 
ing room for his new crop of layers. 

I suggest Government purchases of dressed 
fowl during this period to eliminate the glut 
on the market. This fowl to be stored and 
sold in the season to stabilize prices. 

The Midwest poultry and egg farmer feels 
he is the forgotten man in agriculture. 
Action is needed not next month or next 
year, but today. It ismy candid opinign that 
if proper action had been taken just a few 
months ago this deplorable condition would 
not now exist. 


No one expects a handout, but if business 
can be protected by tariffs and subsidies, 
labor by a guaranteed minimum wage, surely 
the poultry and egg farmer is entitled to 
some consideration in his present serious 
situation. 

Yours truly, 
Oppy’s HATCHERY_AND PRODUCE, 
LLoyp A. OPPERUD. 





GENESEO, N. Daxk., October 14, 1954. 

SENATOR LANGER: I have been intending to 
write for some time but have neglected doing 
so. 

My purpose is to show someone in Wash- 
ington what we farmers’ wives in North Da- 
kota are actually getting for our eggs. Also 
what feed (concentrate) prices are. 


We have fed these pullets since we bought 
them the 5th of April. They have been lay- 
ing since the latter part of August. 


Now with egg prices what they are, the 
hens can't lay enoueh to pay for the con- 
centrate to say nothing about paying for 
the oats they are fed and all other expenses. 

With egg prices this low why isn’t the 
person in town able to buy them more cheaply 
but they still seem to have to pay high 
prices. 

Some people in town ask us: Is it really 
true pullet eggs are only 6 cents a dozen? 
It seems to me something could be done 
about this great difference in selling and 
buying prices. 

Something must be done soon or the 
farmer will be forced to sell his poultry 
flock. Maybe that’s what some would like 
to have happen but not the average farmer 
who depends on the egg check for groceries. 
If farmers are forced to sell the flocks it 
won't be long until we will hear “increase 
production.” 

I am hoping you will show these to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson and see if he 
still thinks these are fair prices. Everyone 
in this community have egg slips with these 
same low prices. 

One lady took 11% dozen eggs to town 
and couldn't buy a pound of coffee for the 
amount she received from the \. 

Hoping something can be done about these 
low prices. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROuLor LEE. 


December 9 
History of AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STaTEs 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a history of 
the great veterans’ organization, the 
AMVETS. 

There being no objection, .the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMVETS’ First 10 Years—Awn Ovrt.ine or 
History 


AMVETS was founded Decembjer 10, 1944, 
when representatives of nine independnt 
veterans’ organizations, introduced through 
Walter Davenport’s article in Collier's maga- 
zine, got together in Kansas City and merged 
into 4 single national veterans’ organization 
which’ they called American Veterans of 
World War II. 

This is a long name, an« its length caused 
newspaper headline writers to fuss and 
fume. One of them coined the nickname 
“AMVETS.” It stuck and has become part 
of the AMVETS’ official title. 

Obviously the veterans of World War II 
wanted their. own organization, and they 
wanted their organization to be energetic 
and forthright. These were from the begin- 
ning the attributes of AMVETS—and 
AMVETS grew fast, rapidly outstripping all 
other groups of World War II veterans. 

The first national convention was held in 
Chicago in 1945. Just 2 years later AMVETS 
received the congressional and Presidential 
nod of approval. On July 23, 1947, Congress 
passed unanimously a bill (introduced by 
Congressman Francis E. Water, of Penn- 
sylvania) granting a Federal charter to 
AMVETS. President Truman, who signed the 
bill, said: 

“Were I a veteran of this war, I would pre- 
fer to have a veteran of World War II looking 
after my affairs than a veteran of some 
other war.” 

AMVETS is the only organization exclu- 
sively for World War II (and now Korea) 
veterans to receive a Federal charter. In 
1950 AMVETS requested Congress to amend 
its charter to admit veterans of the Korean 
conflict to AMVETS membership. This re- 
quest was granted and as a result AMVETS 
continue to represent all veterans of recent 
military service. 

AMVETS’ 10-year history reflects the or- 
ganization’s primary purpose and interest— 
to serve the veteran and his dependents. 
And -history shows tliat this service had 
taken two basic directions: 

1. Assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents in receiving the benefits to which they 
are entitled; and 

2. Representation of World War II and 
Korea veterans before Congress and govern- 
mental agencies. 

The twain often meet. 

AMVETS handle approximately 100,000 
cases a year, in which the AMVETS national 
service officials seek to secure benefits for 
veterans and dependents—benefits provided 
by law but often difficult for individual 
claimees to obtain. ‘These cases involve hos- 
pitalization, disability compensation, educa- 
tional benefits, and other considerations for 
disabled veterans, widows, and orphans. 

AMVETS testify many times during every 
session of Congress, presenting AMVETS 
views on pending, existing, or needed legis- 
lation. These views are based on national- 
convention mandates. (Every year congrcs- 
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1954 
sonal committees, individual Members of 
Congress governmental administrative agen- 
ies, and various nongovernmental organi~ 
gations request mandates for 
study.) 

a ee the past 10 years AMVETS have 
steadily advocated the following: 

, second-to-none Veterans’ Administration 
-sioa) program: The veterans’ medical pro- 
gram, which was established to render top- 
- tch medical service, has many times dur- 
ing the past few years been in danger of 
gissolution. AMVETS have done everything 
in their power to avoid this * * * and to 
pring the program back to its peak standard 
when it has slipped. AMVETS have been 
especially anxious to keep the VA medical 
program off the appropriations chopping 
plock—away from ill-conceived, false econ- 
omy measures. However, AMVETS have not 
been unrealistic about budget problems; in- 
stead, this veterans’ organization has pro- 
posed measures whereby expenses could be 
cut without impairing basic service. 
AMVETS created quite a stir in 1953 by 
advocating certain curtailments of the VA 
service—an unusual stand perhaps for a 
veterans’ organization to take. These cur- 
tailments, however, cut the “fats and frills” 
out of the VA without harming the medical 
program. Many of AMVETS’ recommenda- 
tions are now VA policy, brought about either 
by legislation or administrative rulings. 
AMVETS have been told that their sugges- 
tions are destined to save the Federal Gov- 
ernment between 50 and 100 million dollars 
annually. They include: 

Revision of the dental program. 

Corrective action to eliminate the free VA 
treatment of non-service-connected ailments 
where the veterans can afford to pay it. 

Consolidation of VA district offices from 
13 to 3. 

Streamlining insurance procedures. 

While the veterans’ medical program has, 
throughout AMVETS’ 10 years, commanded 
the organization’s greatest attention, there 
are many other issues of concern to veterans 
and the Nation which AMVETS have studied. 
And from the study by AMVETS committees 
come the national convention mandates. 
Some of these are listed below. (No pri- 
ority should be inferred from the order of 
listing, because virtually equivalent stress 
has been given to all of them.) 

Rehabilitation of veterans, including pro- 
visions for adequate compensation to dis- 
abled veterans (and widows and orphans), 
educational benefits, GI home loan rights, re- 
employment rights, adequate yeterans’ hous- 
ing. (In 1946 AMVETS went to bat for Bruce 
Campbell, former Washington Senators’ base- 
ball player who returned from service to find 
his job was no longer open. AMVETS suc- 
ceeded in restoring Campbell’s job and con- 
siderable back pay as well. This case set 
the precedent for reemployment rights of 
baseball players.) 

Code of military justice. 

Domestic issues—apart from veterans’ ben- 
efits—including improved working conditions 
for Federal employees, lowered minimum age 
for voting, improved housing. 

National defense and foreign relations, in- 
cluding universal military training, military 
defenses to avoid repetition of a Pearl Har- 
bor, strong Atlantic and Pacific pacts (as 
early as 1950 AMVETS advocated Pacific al- 
liances—now being effectuated by the State 
Department), support of the United Nations 
as the best existing instrument for world 
peace, the World Veterans Federation which 
is dedicated to rehabilitation of the world’s 
disabled veterans and active opposition to 
communism. The former executive director 
of AMVETS, Mr. Elliott H. Newcomb, is now 
secretary-general of the World Veterans Fed- 
tration. John Foster Dulles recently said: 
I want to particularly congratulate the 
members and the leaders of AMVETS in the 
active role which you are playing to help 


organize and support the World Veterans 
Federation.” 
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AMVETS take a lot of pride in the fact that 
they are frequently complimented by con- 
gressional committees and other Government 
leaders on an unusually realistic approach to 
the Nation’s problems. This approach— 
often a startling departure from that usually 
held by veterans’ organizations—come from 
the AMVETS’ determination to treat issues 
in the light of surrounding circumstances, 
aiming to develop workable proposals to ben- 
efit the country as a whole. AMVETS oper- 
ate on the assumption that the veteran will 
ultimately benefit from any measure that 
benefits the Nation and, conversely, any pro- 
gram not good for the country as a whole 
cannot be good for the veteran. 

AMVETS are especially proud of the role 
they played in the development and enact- 
ment of the Korean GI bill of rights. 
AMVETS did a great deal of work on this bill, 
including devising methods to administer it 
to save the Government money without re- 
ducing the benefits. AMVETS was the only 
organization to advocate every measure of 
the bill as it exists in law today. Congress- 
man OLIN Teacue, of Texas, now ranking 
member of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, said: 

“AMVETS had more to do with this bill 
than any other organization.” 

AMVETS have also contributed substan- 
tially to the work of the Hoover Commission 
(technical name: Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment.) AMVETS was the first major vet- 
erans’ organization to endorse many of the 
Commission’s recommendations and was 
highly commended for its courageous stand. 

In the past 10 years AMVETS have con- 
ducted many national service programs in 
conjunction with the local posts. A few are 
listed below: . 

AMVETS memorial scholarship program: 
The AMVETS National Service Foundation 
provides $2,000 college scholarships to chil- 
dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans 
of World War II or Korea. 

Christmas orphanage program: The 
AMVETS National Service Foundation an- 
nually plays Santa to thousands of children 
who know no homes—save orphanages. 
Television sets and individual presents for 
the youngsters are sent te nonendowed or- 
phanages throughout the country. 

Worchids: AMVETS adopt the children of 
servicemen who did not return. The 
AMVETS try to compensate—in some small 
measure—for the youngsters’ deceased 
fathers by taking the children to ball games 
and circuses, on fishing and camping trips. 
The AMVETS also make sure that the chil- 
dren and their mothers are receiving all of 
the dependents’ benefits to which they are 
entitled. 


Carillon: In 1949 the AMVETS National 
Service Foundation presented to the Nation 
@ memorial carillon, an. unusual electronic 
instrument which is housed in the amphi- 
theater at Arlington !‘ational Cemetery. A 
living memorial of World War II, the carillon 
plays twice daily and for various memorial 
ceremonies. President Truman accepted the 
gift on behalf of the American people, de- 
scribing it as a “most fitting gift.” 

Pearl Harbor Day: Annually AMVETS 
sponsor rights in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on December 7 to pay tribute to the 
servicemen who died during World War II 
and to remind all Americans of the neces- 
sity for preparedness. Concurrently local 
posts conduct similar rites in their own 
communities. 

AMVETS posts all over the country par- 
ticipate in these national programs and have 
many programs of their own, too. Most posts 
have local memorials and welfare programs 
in which they render outstanding commu- 
nity service. Many posts adopt veterans’ hos- 
pitals, to which they give television sets, 
tape recorders, surgical and prosthetic equip- 
ment, and/or individual gifts. Posts often 
adopt orphanages or schools for handicapped 
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children. And there are hundreds of little 
league baseball teams and other junior sports 
groups throughout the country which are 
sponsored by AMVET posts. Essay contests, 
summer camps, junior rifle teams are a few 
more ways in which AMVETS attempt to pre- 
pare today’s youngsters for responsible citi- 
zenship in the future. 

Many outstanding Americans are on the 
membership rols of AMVETS. A few of 
them are: President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
a life member; Val Peterson, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator; Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; Dean Rusk, who for several years 
headed AMVETS’ international affairs divi- 
sion; Edmund 8. Muskie, Governor of Maine, 
who served as AMVETS executive director for 
a period of time; Congressmen Teague, 
Javits, Ayres, Secrest;: Harold Russell, for 2 
years AMVETS national commander. 

These are just a few examples. There are 
many, Many more in all fields of national 
leadership. 

In April 1952 AMVETS purchased their 
headquarters building in Washington, D. C., 
President Truman dedicated the building, 
and AMVETS felt they had come 4 long way 
since the early days when crates served as 
chairs. The going has not always been easy, 
but the organization has grown fast in a 
short span. 

These, very briefly, are some of the high 
points of AMVETS’ first 10 years. 

AMVETS are greatly indebted to Collier’s 
magazine, which brought together the vet- 
erans who organized AMVETS. The organi- 
zation humbly believes that, in the 10 years 
that have ensued, AMVETS have made real 
contributions to veterans, to the Nation, 
and to the world. 

We feel that the following article from 
Collier’s magazine speaks for itself: 

“A few months after the invasion of Nor- 
mandy in 1944, an article in Collier’s by our 
own Walter Davenport, described a number 
of struggling little veterans’ groups that 
were forming from the ranks of discharged 
World War II servicemen. If their members 
advanced any one idea, Davenport said, it is 
this: they want their own national organiza- 
tion, as veterans of all wars have had their 
own. 

“Learning of one another through the Col- 
lier’s report, nine of the groups met a short 
time later and decided to merge. They 
called their new organization the American 
Veterans of World War II—AMVETS. 

“Since then, AMVETS has grown into the 
largest and most successful of the new vet- 
erans’ organizations. Congress issued it a 
charter in 1947. President Truman dedicated 
a newly purchased AMVETS headquarters 
building in Washington in 1952. Today, 
AMVETS lists 125,000 World War II and Ko- 
rean Veterans on its active membership 
roster. 

“But an organization cannot be measured 
by size and official recognition alone. 
AMVETS annually helps some 100,000 vet- 
erans and their dependents to receive the 
Government benefits to which they are en- 
titled. It played a major role in pushing 
through the legislation which has become 
the Korean GI bill of rights. Its philan- 
thropic activities include a memorial schol- 
arship program for children of deceased or 
totally disabled veterans, and a Christmas 
orphanage program in which gifts are sent 
to youngsters in nonendowed orphan homes 
during the yule season. 


“Some observers once foresaw a veterans’ 
group emerging from World War II that 
would overshadow the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Instead, the 
older organizations grew even larger and 
stronger than before as they uséd intelli- 
gent, aggressive recruiting methods to at- 
tract new veterans. But now AMVETS 
marks its 10th birthday marching side by 
side with the others; a spirited partner in 
the fight for veterans’ rights and a better 
community for all. Collier’s is proud to have 
had a part in AMVETS history.” 
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more emphasis on proved performance of subject to constant revision in light of tech- money on major teshnieal improvements in basis 0! 
new equipment before large orders are placed, a mn gag CE Ce SNe Dee ph systems and is looking for industry ~ on 
tighter contractin rocedures, and heavier ent concepts. oe 
canna on camertnden aircraft firm’s past Lewis told Aviation Week that USAF faces naneme Sasi aieteeiameane Speen ‘Alre 
performance in evaluating their future pro-_ three principal problems as it begins shifting sether tam HulstRAG EhES has been » moe toward 
curement awards also are among the trends from the inventory buildup phase of procure- certain course of prolonging standard pro- ure to 
in Usarincusry eelations, Goserding te oe pene sc Cake cupeeny duction items with minor improvements. ng 
Lewis. or the foresveable fu : ere. 
Way to superiority: “We are now in sight 1. Maintaining USAF combat units in a alee Exahenmgues a i the one i 
of the end of the USAF inventory-builadup high degree of combat readiness for an in- cabinhoammnentas caimetetiel teams ee 
stage,” Lewis enid. “And we are eton to be definite period of tims into the suture. combining technical skill with courageous " . : 
faced with a new and perhaps more im- — 2. Developing a technically and financially schonatamed —_ : 
portant problem: The consolidation and sound equipment replenishment program for : oa ; 
maintenance of our airpower superiority in & USAF inventory that will avoid future MOBILIEATION PHILOSOPHY . 
a time of fluid and rapidly advancing aerial obsolescence. On industrial mobilization Lewis said: making 
technology coincident wtih a determined and 8. Reorienting industrial mobilization po- “The long range airplane and thermo- aie 
successful effort on the part of the Soviet tential to meet the new problems of atomic nuclear weapdns have raised the possibility hol 
Union to narrow the margin of our technical war. of a short, big,war but have not removed apn 
superiority.” COMBAT-READY FORCE the possibility of either long or small wars. hot on 
Lewis said the following policies would “The Air Force we now have must be main- As a result of our efforts of the past 4 years applica 
be emphasized during the next phase of tained in an extremely high and continuous we have a great industrial structure for the ples 1s 
USAF procurement aimed at the mainte- state of combat readiness,” Lewis said. “This production of current types of aircraft en- 
nance of both numerical strength and a is quite different from the way we maintained gines and equipment. But like the airplanes 
significant margin of technical superiority: our airpower before.World War II and Korea, themselves, these structures have a tendency 
Large and rapid technical advances: USAF and it may come as a surprise tosome mem- to get out of hand if they are not looked Addre 
no longer can afford to buy small technical bers of industry who wonder why we don’t after. e 


improvements or modifications in new equip- 
ment. It must shoot for big and rapid tech- 
nological improvements and is being forced 
to find methods of cutting down normal de- 
velopment cycles on new equipment to stay 
ahead of its foreign competition. ‘ 

Tougher industry competition: Lewis 
warned that the days of buying everything 
from everybody, as in the Korean-crash 
program, definitely are over. USAF will buy 
only products whose performance has been 
proved superior in actual demonstrations 
rather than in fancy sales brochures. 

Tighter contracting procedures: Lewis said 
follow-on contracts for equipment already 
in production had been carefully scheduled 
throughout fiscal 1955 to be placed at the 
exact time they are necessary to insure 
proper lead time. This will give industry 
and USAF more time to negotiate firm and 
clearer contracts for these orders with much 


pull aircraft out of service to incorporate 
modifications or why we aren't more ad- 
venturous in depending on a new piece of 
equipment before it is actually tested and 
determined ready for combat units. 

“The fact is we can no longer pull large 
numbers of aircraft out of combat units for 
modification programs because it would leave 
critical gaps in our combat-ready Air Force 
in being. We will continue to crank ‘state- 
of-the-art’ improvements into combat air- 
craft types to prolong their useful life as 
first-line planes, but this will have to be 
done in an orderly, well-planned program 
that will coincide with normal maintenance 
cycles and not disturb the fighting strength 
of combat units. 

“An airplane on the ground because it 
lacks spare parts or electronic gear that is 
not operational or the machine that is un- 
fiyable because of technical problems is just 





“We now have the problem of making cer- 
tain we have an industrial structure which 
is not only responsive to our needs in the 
‘age of peril’ but one which is of the size and 
composition to react properly and with the 
kinds of weapons required at the moment of 
crisis. ; 

“Not only must we keep.that structure at 
the size and in the degree of health we need 
but we must also be sure that its composition 
will change with our developing technolosy, 
that new products and industries are we!- 
comed into it and that the old and useless 
are moved aside. 

“This is admittedly a difficult problem and 
we are just beginning to really come to gr!ps 
with it. ies 

“One aspect of the mobilization base whic ; 
we feel needs particular attention is that 0 
dispersal. It is vital to the security of the 
country that our industrial airpower poten- 
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tial 1s distributed as much as possible across 
the country.” 

NEW COMPETITION 

tewis warned the industry that tougher 
competition for USAF business lies ahead and 
yolced his belief that this will produce bet- 
ter aerial Weapon systems faster and more 
economically than the crash-type program of 
wpuying everything from everybody.” 

‘The prime assets of the United States, as 
the spiritual and economic leader of the 
nations embraced in western civilization, 
spring from our personal freedom, our free 
enterprise and competitive system,” Lewis 
said. “It is these things that permit us to 
make the most of the great scientific and 
technical assets of our age and give us the 
swift industrial responsiveness to meet the 
challenge Of aggressors. 

‘yf we are to make the most of these 
assets, the commitment of public funds for 
airpower must be based on policies of com- 
petition, opportunity, and firmness which 
make the most of them. Under certain 
conditions such as the buildup to World War 
land the Korean crash program, it is nec- 
essary to buy everything from everybody. For 
even though there may be doubts about our 
ability to do this or to get that in time or 
at the price promised, it is more important 
to get the work than to argue. 

“But this should not be our standard 


type of weapons inventory we feel we must 
have. Desirable as such crash programs may 
be under certain circumstances, carried be- 
yond them they are vicious and destructive 
to the freedom and competitiveness which 
js our prime national asset.” 

Faulty thinking: He noted three types of 
industrial thinking that are regrettable: 
‘Unfortunately, there is already a tend- 
eucy in some places to consider that on the 
basis of pure sige there is an obligation on 
the part of the Government to buy whether 
the product is useful or not. 

“Already there is a tendency in some places 
toward satisfaction and complacency—a fail- 
we to remember that under our system it 
is often harder to stay on top than to get 
there. 

“In other places there is a tendency to use 
blinders—a@ failure to recognize the great 
broadening and acceleration of our tech- 
nological base—~a tendency to feel that slight 
improvements and reshoeing old horses will 
keep us superior, 

“There is probably no single sure way of 
making certain that all the great resources 
of the West. can be translated into weapons 
without delay but thove of us responsible 
for materiel in the Air Force are convinced 
that until some certain way comes along the 
application of established American princi- 
ples is the best system yet devised.” 





Address by Hon. Louis Johnson Before 
Insurance Underwriters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Louis Johnson, former 
Secretary of Defense, before the Con- 
hecticut Chapter of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 


Tine at Hartford, Conn., on December 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am delighted to be here in Hartford—in 
the house of my friends. 

I am honored to be here, in this “heart- 
land of insurance,” on this 10th anniversary 
industry luncheon of the education moye- 
ment of the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. It is inspiring 
to learn of the high standards you have cre- 
ated for the underwriting profession and to 
see some of the splendid men and women 
(now thousands in number) who have under- 
gone the educational digcipline of your or- 
ganization, accepted your orientation and 
training, and who declare publicly their ac- 
ceptance of your code of ethical condyct. 

Of course, a lawyer is really 1fot an outsider 
to the world of insurance. In the field of 
insurance, law and the science of economics 
come more closely together than they do in 
almost any other form of enterprise. The 
profession of the law extends’ a hearty wel- 
come to this new profession which you have 
been so carefully and laboriously creating— 
the profession of underwriter. 

The ereation of this profession is, in itself, 
asign of the times. Our business life is con- 
stantly growing more complex, and special- 
ized education is necessary for those who 
would operate in it successfully. And as 
our business life grows, it becomes more and 
more influenced by the ideals of social serv- 
ice. Responsibility to the community as a 
whole and adherence to moral standards are 
the outstanding characteristics of business 
life in the second half of the 20th century. 
Your code of ethics magnificently expresses 
these ideals for a segment of the business 
world, 

You are concerned with insurance, and it 
is unnecessary for me to tell you how the 
concept of insurance, the protection against 
foreseeable risks, has emerged as one of the 
most powerful factors in our economy. In- 
deed, withont insurance our most impressive 
economic and social achievements would be 
impossible. But I do not propose to talk to 
you about your own business, important as 
it is. My theme today is Insuring America, 
but I shall be talking about a kind of insur- 


ance that lies outside and beyond the insur- - 


ance business. 

There are two things in my opinion that 
do most to insure America. They are the 
inward insurance of the American character, 
and the outward insurance of our national 
defense. If we are careless about these two 
kinds of insurance, our national edifice will 
crumble. 

This is a time of troubles throughout the 
world, and our country has suddenly rock- 
eted to a position of decisive importance and 
power. We stand on a pinnacle of influence 
above all other nations. Other countries 
look to us for leadership, for hope, for lib- 
eration, and for peace. 

We did not seek this preeminence. We 
had no desire to get involved in the troubles 
of other nations. On the whole we were per- 
fectly content to go on with our own busi- 
ness in our own country, and lead our own 
private lives. But we had no choice in this 
matter. The responsibility was thrust upon 
us. We were given the responsibility be- 
cause we had the power. And we have the 
power because of the staggering, historically 
unprecedented, success with which we have 
managed our own affairs, economic and poli- 
tical, here at home. 

Some among us would like to shelve these 
international burdens and go back to our 
old ways. Some of us do not understand 
why we should not tell the rest of the world 
to take care of its own troubles, and devote 


‘ Ourselves exclusively to our own welfare and 


prosperity. These people do not perceive 
that we have to shoulder these new interna- 
tional responsibilities in our own interest. 
It is exactly because we are so prosperous and 
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successful that we have to be concerned 
about our neighbors in the world. Because 
there never was a prize more tempting to the 
international outlaw than the United States 
is today. If there was ever a country worth 
conquering and pillaging it is ours. And 
until we have an international police sys- 
tem we shall have to protect ourselves against 
robbers. 

I do not wish, today, to get into a dis- 
cussion of foreign policy. I shall assume 
that we all agree that our country stands at 
a@ peak of power in the international com- 
munity, that there is no way to evade the 
consequences of that position, and that we 
cannot leave the world alone, because the 
world will not leave us alone. What inter- 
ests me now is: how did we get that way, 
and how can we keep our country that way? 

The great prosperity, the wealth and out- 
put of this country, rests on an intangible 
basis—the basis of character. Of course we 
are greatly blessed by God in our land and 
our resources, and our geographical location, 
but these are not the secret of our greatness. 
That secret lies in the inner lives of the peo- 
ple who made this country. It lies in the 
character of our ancestors and ourselves. 
That character has formed our institutions 
and our civic life and has made us capable 
of developing the riches of this land for the 
good of all. 

What is that character? What are its 
essential elements? What is the nature of 
this thing which I regard as the basic insur- 
ance, the fundamental underwritnig of our 
way of life? 

To these questions the first answer ws 
think of is the word “freedom.” We are 
freemen in a free country. The secret of * 
our success is freedom. 

But to my mind this is an incomplete 
answer—a dangerously incomplete answer. 
The freedom that makes us great is not un- 
limited freedom. It is not freedom from all 
restraint. Indeed, that kind of freedom is 
anarchy. 

If you look closely at our society, you will 
see that no part of it is entirely free. The 
Government is not free to do as it wishes; 
the corporations and the labor unions are 
not free to do whatever they desire; the 
citizen himself is not free to follow the un- 
fettered prompting of his own wishes. All 
parts of our community are held together 
by duties and responsibilities. They are held 
together under the discipline of the law. We 
can have freedom, true freedom, only if we 
liave discipline. And what distinguishes us 
from the totalitarians is that this discipline 
is not imposed on us from above but organ- 
ized and freely accepted from be'ow. The 
discipline of freedom is self-discipline. 

I think that an example from ancient his- 
tory will help to explain what Imean. Many 
of our political ideas go back to the Greeks, 
and it is from the Greeks that I wish to take 
my illustration. 

In the fourth century before Christ a divi- 
sion of Greek soldiers, 10,000 men, hired 
themselves out as mercenaries to an oriental 
prince and marched into the heart of Persia 
to do battle with the armies of the great 
King Cyrus. In those days the Greeks were 
the foremost soldiers in the world. They 
were the first to discipline and drill their 
armies and to organize them by small units 
capable of performing battlefield maneuvers. 
This particular division of Greeks, therefore, 
had no difficulties when they encountered 
the huge mobs of armed slaves that consti- 
tuted the Persian Army. They cut through 
the oriental masses like a knife through but- 
ter. At the end of the fight, however, they 
discovered that their employer had been 
killed, and then their generals were mur- 
dered through treachery. 

In this predicament, surrounded by 
enemies, in the heart of a hostile country, 
and 2,000 miles from home, this group of 
well-drilled soldiers did a significant thing. 
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They held a meeting. At that meeting they 
elected new officers by majority vote and 
democratically decided how they would go 
home. Then they resumed their discipline, 
and overcoming tremendous odds, marched 
and fought 1,500 miles back to their own 
land. 

In this little episode from ancient times 
we see the freeman of western civilization, 
as we understand Him, taking his place on 
the stage of history. This freeman sub- 
mits to discipline for the good of the group, 
but he participates in the great decisions 
that affect his life, and he abides by the 
democratically determined result. As a 
consequence, he is usually unbeatable. 

This concept of the freeman comes down 
to us from the literature of Greece and 
the Roman Republic. It takes on a new 
burst of life in the growth of British in- 
stitutions. It is the pattern around which 
the Founding Fathers of our country framed 
our Constitution and our form of govern- 
ment. This is what we mean when we use 
the word “freeman.” 

If we did not have this kind of citizen, 
we could not have our kind of government. 
We could not have our kind of economic 
life. We could not have the most prosperous 
and dynamic country in the world. 

Just think a moment about the day-to-day 
attitudes of our kind of freeman. 

Our freeman pays his bills. It is not 
simply that he is made to pay his bills. 
The fact is that he considers he has a moral 
duty to do so. And on that unquestioned 
moral duty our whole fabric of credit and 
banking is erected. But this moral duty, 
this element of personal character, did not 
always exist. In some parts of the world it 
does not exist yet. It is the product of 
centuries of training—the end result of the 
self-discipline of freemen. 

Take another example. Our freeman 
pays his taxes. He may complain about 
them, of course, he may try to pay as little 
as possible, but he does not question that 
he has a moral duty to pay them. If we 
were all tax dodgers, the Government 
couldn’t collect taxes at all. In fact, in 
some European countries, down to recent 
years, it was impossible to levy a graduated 
imcome tax because almost no one could 
be expected to report his income truthfully. 
On this moral duty the whole structure of 
our modern government is based. With- 
out it, we would have to go back to the 
kind of government that prevailed in the 
middle ages. 

Incidentally, while we are on this point, I 
think we may be doing a lot of harm to our 
national character by our incessant political 
propaganda against taxes. So many taxes on 
an egg, for example. The idea has been 
spread abroad that all taxes are sinful and 
wasteful—that the only good public policy 
is less taxes, or no taxes at all. Of course, 
we have a right to grumble about taxes, and 
to try to reduce them, just as we have a 
right to grumble abovt the h‘~h price of 
milk, but, dollar for dollar, & a gets bet- 
ter value out of his taxes than almost any- 
thing else he spends. With his tax dollar he 
buys law and order, health, safety, national 
security—civilization itself. I don’t know of 
a better buy, and I think there ought to be 
some propaganda on this side of the issue 
pointing out all the benefits that come from 
taxes, instead of attacking them as an inva- 
sion of private property. 

Another characteristic of the free man as 
we know him is that he works hard. 
acknowledges an obligation to work and to 
do a good job. This, too, is the result of long 
centuries of the self-discipline of freedom. 

There is a deep difference between the 
work of free men and the labor of slaves. 
The slave works because he is driven by the 
fear of the lash or the fear of starvation. 
The freeman works because he has hope, 
hope of better things for himself and his 
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children. It used to be thought, even in this 
country, that the threat of poverty and inse- 
curity were valuable if not necessary in- 
centives to work. High wages, cheaper goods, 
social security, it was said, would undermine 
the morale of the working force and make 
labor soft, lazy, and unproductive. If you 
want an answer to that argument, just take 
a trip around this country. Foreign manu- 
facturers, brought over by our Government 
to take a look at our industry, have been 
amazed by the productivity of our highly 
paid, socially insured labor force. It far sur- 
passes the output of labor in countries where 
the old rule of low wages and minimum 
benefits prevails. The blind, back-breaking 
toil of men on the edge of starvation and 
despair—of the coolies of China, for instance, 
or the peasants of India, or the underpaid 
Communist-led factory workers of some 
European countries, is no match for the en- 
ergy and ingenuity of freemen whose fu- 
tures are secure, whose hopes are high, whose 
daily lives share in the good things of life. 

Our freeman*has another important char- 
acteristic. He acknowledges the obligation 
of military service. This duty also comes 
down to us through centuries of self-dis- 
cipline. In the early days of our Reptblic it 
was perhaps more willingly accepted than it 
is now. In the colonial New England towns, 
for example, all the male citizens met once &@ 
year for the inspection of their weapons, and 
for drill and military organization. Today, 
because military science is more complicated 
and difficult, military service is a greater bur- 
den, taking a year or more out of the lives of 
our young men, but it is even more necessary 
to our survival. 

It is in his political life, however, that the 
freeman best displays the self-discipline of 
freedom. Here, as nowhere else, success de- 
pends on following the rules. And it is not 
just the big rules, such as bowing to the 
will of the majority, which must be ob- 
served—it is the whole moral tone of the 
business of self-government. For the free- 
man political power is not an end in itself, 
and loyalty to party is inferior to the greater 
loyalties—to country, to ethical conduct, to 
God. Standards of truth and morality extend 
to politics as to other spheres of life. These 
are our bulwarks agdinst revolution and 
tyranny. 

When we use the word freedom we uncon- 
sciously imply all those other things—this 
rietwork of duties and responsibilities—this 
self-discipline of the individual—that go 
along with freedom as we experience it. 
Unfortunately many of the people to whom 
we are spreading the gospel of freedom these 
days do not have our understanding of the 
word. They have no historical experience, 
as we have, of the discipline of freedom, and 
they do not know what we are talking about. 
They have suffered under the unrestrained 
freedom of landlords and warlords to extort 
and plunder as they wish. They are suffering 
today under the freedom of totalitarian gov- 
ernments to coerce and liquidate whomever 
they please. These downtrodden masses are 
not inspired by the word “freedom.” They 
are more greatly attracted by words like 
“land” or “bread” or “security”—not realiz- 
ing that men can enjoy those blessings only 
through that counterbalancing of. rights 
and duties under the rule of law that we 
summarize in our use of the word “freedom.” 

Freedom is a good word, but in our propa- 
ganda against communism we should make 
clear what we mean by it. We should not 
misrepresent ourselves and our country as 
an undisciplined mob of ruthless individual- 
sists. That is the one thing we are not, but 
our propaganda about ourselves often creates 
that impression, and plays into the hands 
of the Communist foe. 

At home, we should make sure that we do 
not undermine and weaken the self-dis- 
cipline of freedom. The freeman of our 
civilization has taken centuries of effort and 
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struggle to create. But he can be destroyeq 
in a generation. - 


Our homes and our schools and oy, 
churches shape our children and youns 
people in the pattern of frgemen. Through 


these institutions we pass on the torch of 
freedom from one generation to the next 
If these institutions are weakened, it they 
fail to do a good job, we are in real troubis 

We should realize, moreover, that our chil- 
dren and young people are more exposeq to- 
day than they have ever been before to in- 
fluences from other parts of our society. Our 
young people are consumers, with money of 
their own to spend. »They are part of the 
mass audience of television and radio. They 
are the innocent spectators of our politica) 
controversies. And they imitate what they 
read and see and hear. 

New dangers to the self-discipline of free. 
dom are arising from this situation. There 
have always been people willing to gratity 
the lowest appetites of others in order to 
make a quick dollar. Today these people 
are finding profitable opportunities in the 
so-called horror comic books and the 
crime programs. Lurid picture books of 
sadism and corruption, glorifying violence 
and crime, are being vomited out by the mil- 
lion, and sold to our children for a few cents 
each. These disgusting «things are just as 
dangerous as narcotic drugs. They under- 
mine the true values of life and create, for 
the impressionable child mind, a world of 
evil dreams, where cruelty and violence reign 
supreme. I do not have to wait for a sta- 
tistical survey to show me that there is a 
connection between this kind of mental 
poison and the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

There is no reason whatever for allowing 
a few unscrupulous men to make money by 
debauching the minds of our children, 
There is no freedom that justifies this com- 
mercially minded assault on the roots of 
freedom. 

Or take the so-called crime programs. 
These are not so base and degrading as the 
horror comics, but I invite you to sit down 
before your TV set some day and tally the 
number of murders, killings, torturings, and 
savage fights that are depicted in all their 
details in the programs for children. This 
sort of program is cheap and easy to put out, 
but it is flooding the minds of our young 
people, and drowning out what they ought 
to be learhing about their wonderful coun- 
try and its way of life. 

These dangers are slight, perhaps, com- 
pared to the savage and divisive tone that 
is creeping into our political life. What are 
our young people to make of adults who 
slander and vilify their opponents, spreading 
wild accusations of corruption and treason 
up and down the land? If their elders can 
do this sort of thing, and still enjoy high 
positions, why should they submit to the 
disciplines of self-restraint, mutual respect, 
and decency? 

If the demagog is excused by the claim that 
his end justifies his means, what is there to 
choose, on moral grounds, between our way 
of life and communism? _ For, don’t forget, 
this is the great lie of communism—that 4 
good end justifies evil means—and if we 
adopt that principle of political life we will 
be destroying the underlying moral basis of 
freedom. This is a time of great fears and 
apparently insoluble preblems, and many 
people are looking for a short cut to safety. 
But there is no safety for us in moral error. 

We should take a long, hard look, my 
friends, at these and othe: influences that 
are shaping the lives of the oncoming gen- 
eration. We should ask ourselves whether 
we are doing all we can to cherish and pass 
on unimpaired the concept of, freedom—the 
ideal of the self-disciplined free mad. Fo 
if we fail in this, we fail utterly. 

The self-discipline of freedom is the 
foundation of this towering political and 
economic structure which we have erected on 
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this continent. It is the insurance of the 
future of the whole American enterprise. 

Men who dro not understand what our kind 
of freedom means will be rudderless and lost 
in the storms that beset us. They will be 
unable to use the great institutions that 
nave been left to us—the great trilogy of a 
democratic government, a democratic s0- 
ciety, and a democratic economic life. In all 
three, the secret of success lies in the char- 
acter of the citizen—the character that ac- 
cepts discipline for the good of the group, 
that accepts a moral order in all things, and 
that assumes a responsibility in pelitical de- 
cisions on the basis of truth, mutual trust, 
and respect for others. : 

In retrospect, I fear this may have sound- 
ed like a college graduation address. Indeed 
it might be. 

My congratulations to this grand group 
who, having successfully completed the 
courses and passed a series of comprehensive 
examinations on insurance, economics, gov- 
ernment, law, accounting, and business man- 
agement, have had conferred on them today 
the professional designation “CPCU,” and 
have accepted in this ceremony your strict 
code of ethical conduct. 

It's good to have been with you. 





Addresses by Hon. Edward J. Thye, of 
Minnesota, and Robert I. Rogin at 
United Cerebral Palsy Fifth Annual 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp addresses delivered 
by Robert I. Rogin, vice president of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, and 
myself, at the fifth annual convention of 
the association on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESSES OF Rosert I. Rocrn, Unrrep Crre- 
BRAL PALSY VICE PRESIDENT, AND UNITED 
States SENATOR Epwarp J. THYE, oF MINNE- 
SOTA, AT UNTTED CEREBRAL Patsy FirrH AN- 
— CONVENTION, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 
1954 

ADDRESS OF MR. ROGIN 


Both Mr. Goldenson, in his report to the 
convention last night,.and Mr. Hausman, 
in his address to you, have stressed the team 
approach to cerebral palsy. Mr. Goldenson 
emphasized the enlarged size of this team 
and the intensity of its work on behalf of 
our cerebral palsied population. ; 

There is, of course, a perfectly reason 
for this team approach. No one profession 
nor one individual alone, in fact no one 
group by itself can possibly do all the things 
nec to provide our cerebral palsied 
with a better or more normal way of life. 
All of us are needed—physicians, therapists, 
teachers, social and recreational workers, 
psychologists; a whole battery of professional 
personnel, ahd the dedicated parents and 
volunteers whose devotion and drive have 
spearheaded our activities, An integral part 
of this team is the legislator—local, State, 
and Federal. 

The legislative aspects of our work have 
been close to me for many years. I was the 
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chairman of our first legislative committee, 
and I am presently the UCP’s vice president 
in charge of legal and legislative matters. 
The financial burden of caring for the cere- 
bral palsied is a staggering one, far beyond 
the capacity of private funds to carry alone. 
Thus, I feel very strongly that if the cerebral 
palsied are to be given the chance to take 
their rightful places in society, they must 
look to local, State, and Federal legislation 
for support. In that area is the key to edu- 
cational opportunities, medi aid, research, 
transportation, vocational facilities, and 
other forms of service which otherwise would 
not be possible. Such legislation has a 
sound economic basis. To restore a person 
to self-sufficiency is to create a self-support- 
ing citizen who, in the long run, becomes 
an asset and not a public and private lia- 
bility. 

With this in mind, we have established our 
legislative committee and the legislative staff 
at the national headquarters. The men and 
women who compose this legislative commit- 
tee and the legislative department—staff 
members and volunteers alike—have helped 
greatly to bring the plight of the cerebral 
palsied to the attention of local and State 
legislatures and to our Federar public serv- 
ants here in Washington. But they have 
done more—they have helped to translate 
the public’s increasing concern about the 
physically handicapped into legislative ac- 
tion. Our legislative committee and depart- 
ment have been a reservoir of information 
and effective guidance to our affiliates. 

Let me list briefly some of their activities: 

1. A complete set of all the laws affecting 
the handicapped in their respective States 
was sent to the members of the national leg- 
islative committee of each State, the State 
presidents and the executive directors of 
each State. 

2. Legislative suggestions for 1955 cover- 
ing the separate legislative sessions of each 
State were prepared. A booklet called In 
Our Town and in Our State, for distribution 
by States to educate their legislators, was — 
distributed. 

3. A new simplified chart containing anal- 
ysis of the State laws concerning the handi- 
capped was distributed to all affiliates and 
committees, : . 

4. Legislative bhlletins in connection with 
legislation affecting the handicapped were 
issued semimonthly. 

5. The legislative department arranged for 
and prepared testimony for the health in- 
quiry before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Health on the subject of 
vocational rehabilitation, and the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the subject of 
child care, as a result of which the age limit 
of aid to parents of mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped persons was removed. 

6. Our legisiative director attended 3 fall 
regional conventions and 12 1954 regional 
conventions in various parts of the country 
for the purpose of informing the delegates 
as to the most recent developments affecting 
legislation. 

If I had to single out any piece of legis- 
lation as an outstanding example of Federal 
action in the field affecting cerebral palsy, 
it would be the 70-percent increase in con- 
gressional appropriations for the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
— of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ce. 

To help obtain these increases—from $4.5 
million last year to $7.6 million this year— 
the national committee for research in neu- 
rological disorders testified in their support. 
United Cerebral Palsy (represented by Med- 
ical Director Glidden L. Brooks and Legis- 
lative Director Harry Lyons) has been an 
active member of the national committee, 
along with representatives of other national 
voluntary health agencies. 

But, of course, no amount of testimony 
by itself produces legislation. In the end, 
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legislation is the business of the legislators 
themselves. Final authority over legislation 
such as I just described rests with the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and a like committee in the 
House of Representatives. The chairman of 
this Senate subcommittee is with us here 
tonight. The Honorable Epwarp J. Ture is 
senior Senator from the State of Minnesota. 
Before his election to the United States Sen- 
ate in November of 1946 and before his re- 
election in 1952, Senator Ture was Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of his State of Min- 
nesota, 

If today more scientists are working on 
research projects concerned with the central 
nervous system—and it is damage to the 
central nervous system which causes cere- 
bral palsy—if today more institutes and 
universities are conducting more research 
projects than ever before, this is in no smali 
measure due to the pioneering work of 
Chairman Ture, of this Senate subcom- 
mittee. Thus we ali owe a very great and 
very deep debt of gratitude to Senator Ture. 
As a small token of our appreciation we 
thought it fitting to present Senator Tuyre 
with a plaque. Thus I should like to give 
to Senator Ture our distinguished service 
award. : 

Ladies and gentlemen, it fs my great honor 
and privilege to present to you Senator 
EDWARD J. THYE. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR THYE 


It is fitting and appropriate that Wash- 
ington, the Nation’s Capital, should be the 
scene for this fifth annual convention of 
your organization, not only because United 
Cerebral Palsy is today national in scope but 
because your presence here typifies a part- 
nership between Government and private ef- 
fort in the fight against disease. 

You are now organized in all 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

This is truly a national convention and 
in a very real sense yours is now a national 
health agency. 

The partnership of the Federal Govern- 
ment and private groups like yours is re- 
vealed by the fact that your scientific ses- 
sions took place at one of our National Insti- 
tutes of Health and that scientists are on 
your program who received medical research 
grants either from the national institute 
or from United Cerebral Palsy. 

It takes the cooperation of all of our 
people to combat and conquer such an 
enemy as cerebral palsy. 

No group of citizens, no one voluntary 
health agency, not even the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, can carry on and win this fight. 

Your organization has done much to alert 
and inform the people of this country about 
cerebral palsy. 

Not only the general public buy your offi- 
cials here in Washington, and in the vari- 
ous State legislatures, have benefitted from 
the pioneering work you have done. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I know of 
the many occasions when your staff members 
and volunteers appearing under your auspi- 
ces have given useful testimony at congres- 
sional hearings. 

From the evidence presented in those hear- 
ings I have learned much about the good 
work that has been accomplished and the 
tremendous and rapid growth of your move- 
ment. 

I have learned recently about the pro- 
grams United Cerebral Palsy is conducting in 
my own home State of Minnesota. 

United Cerebral Palsy was first organized 
in St. Paul about 2 years ago. 

Now, as an indication of your overall 
growth, there are five local affiliates and a 
State office. 

The Minneapolis group recently acquired a 
large building to house a school program for 
children and a sheltered workshop for adults 
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who are seeking rehabilitation from the 
effects of the disease. 

In St. Cloud, the State Teachers College has 
agreed to donate a classroom for school-age 
children within a six-county area. 

What has happened in Minnesota is a good 
example of developments in other parts of 
the country. 

The aim everywhere is the same: to give 
treatment, schooling, recreation, and em- 
ployment to the Nation's half million peo- 
ple who are stricken with this disease. 

This health enemy, cerebral palsy, must be 
fought where its crippling effects are most 
severe. 

The work must be done in the local com- 
munities as well as in the great research 
centers. 

We must—and I know you have done this— 
survey the damage and salvage what we can 
through education, physical rehabilitation, 
and good counseling services. 

If more of the cerebral palsied can now 
walk and talk, stand and sit, work and re- 
lax, this is in no small measure due to the 
excellent work that is going forward in your 
clinics and treatment centers. 

Thus, rehabilitation is the task of the cit- 
igens, but there is a significant part that 
government at all levels can do also. 

We are today surveying our educational 
needs. 

State conferences on education, for which 
the 83d Congress appropriated $700,000, have 
been initiated. 

Paralleling these meetings, I »m told that 
you have called a conference of health agen- 
cies later this month to discuss a common 
approach to problems of special education 
and that you will seek to define the needs 
and goals of private, social, and health agen- 
cies in this area of education. 

Education and rehabilitation are vital but 
we must never lose sight of the basic fact 
that to prevent cerebral palsy from strik- 
ing down its victims from the outset is the 
real goal we must seek for the future. 


Only research can help us in this en-. 


deavor for only by means of research can 
the cause of the disease become known and 
prevention and cure be evolved. 

Such investment in research, whether 
sponsored federally or privately, will ulti- 
mately pay the largest dividends in the relic! 
of suffering and the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped to become vigorous citizens 
contributing to our economy and our com- 
mon life, and sharing in their benefits. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
each year considers appropriation for re- 
search along with the funds to carry on 
the other functions of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Matters of national security, atomic en- 
ergy, and foreign policy have to be balanced 
with measures relating to our peacetime 
economy, development of national resources, 
and public welfare. 

Without question they are all vital to our 
well-being and even our national existence. 

Yet, of all the many billions appropriated 
by the Federal Government the money that 
holds the greatest promise for future gen- 
erations of Americans is that being spent 
for federally sponsored research. 

This amount is a relatively small per- 
centage of our total budget but it may mean 
protecting our children and future genera- 
tions from the ravages of crippling and 
killing diseases and of sparing our country 
the human and economic loss they catse. 

We had been providing funds in miedical 
categories for a number of years since the 
close of World War II, but it was only 4 
years ago that we initiated appropriations for 
research in the diseases of the central nervy- 
ous system, including cerebral palsy. 

We made only a modest start 4 years ago, 
but we have moved ahead vigorously since 
that time and our progress up to now has 
been rewarding. 
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The National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness was established by 
an act of Congress in August 1950, and about 
the same time a proposal was made for a 
budget for 1 year of $5,200,000 to initiate 
a full-scale program of research and training. 

However, as the history of all the insti- 
tutes of the Public Health Service bears out, 
it was impossible to provide. funds in the 
first year because the institute was new and 
its problems needed study before an accept- 
able program gould be evaluated and action 
taken on it by the Congress in terms of 
funds. 

In 1951, $1.2 million was appropriated for 
the Institute of Neurology for the fiscal year 
beginning in July. 

These funds were barely enough to plan 
&@ program of research and they fell far short 
of enough to put the institute on an opera- 
tional basis. 

In the following year $1.9 million was ap- 
propriated for the institute and it was found 
impossible to do much more than the year 
before because so little money was available 
for grants to research projects in the univer- 
sities and medical schools throughout the 
country. ‘ 

Analyzing the problem it became clear 
that to do justice to the Neurological Insti- 
tute a change would have to be made in 
the budgetary framework in which its re- 
quest for funds was cast. 

In those first 2 fiscal years of 1952 and 
1953 the appropriation for neurology was 
included in a category called Operating 
expenses, National Institutes of Health. 

In other words, it was lumped together 
with a number of miscellaneous items which 
had no direct medical relationship to it. 

Therefore, as a practical matter it was im- 
possible for Dr. Pearce Bailey, the Chief of 
the Institute, to make an adequate presenta- 
tion of his problem to the Appropriations 
Committees and it was difficult for the vol- 
untary witnesses who came before these 
committees to present their requests with 
the force and effect that was necessary. 

We therefore made a request of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to give the institute 
an identity of its own and an opportunity 
to stand on its own feet, and defend the 
merits of its own cause just as cancer, 
heart disease and mental health were being 
treated at that time. 

In 1954 the Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness, for the first time, came 
before the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate as a separate budget item. 

The soundness of this step was obvious 
at once for in the fiscal year 1954, when 
Congress had a chance to hear witnesses 
from the Institute itself and the witnesses 
which organizations like yours sent to Wash- 
ington, $4.5 million was provided. 

This more than doubied the figure for the 
year prior. 

Early this year we again held hearings 
and once again witnesses came before us 
from the Institute and from the private 
organizations. 

The testimony was excellent. 


It impressed the membership of the House 
and Senate committees so much that both 
committees again voted to increase the ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

The House of Representatives in its ap- 
propriations bill provided $6,913,000, and 
my own Appropriations Committee in the 
Senate voted $8,413,000 for the Institute of 
Neurology and Blindness, including its work 
on cerebral palsy. 

Our conference committee came together 
and weighing the House and Senate figures, 
arrived at a final total of $7,600,500 for the 
present fiscal year. 

Thus we have seen an increase in Fed- 
eral appropriations for research in 
from $1.2 million for the fiscal year 1952 to 
$7.6 million for the fiscal year 1955. 


December 9 


Rewarding as this progress is in reach. 
ing this level in research and training, 7 
had hoped that in addition to the fuy 
provided for these purposes we might a)so 
find it possible to provide money ior the 
construction of research facilities. 

There is a strong case for funds for the 
construction of research facilities becayce 
lack of space in which to conduct experj- 
mental work in laboratories has been a 
as serious a problem as we have in this 
field. 

I am convinced from the testimony of 
physicians who appeared before us that wn- 
til we find the cause of cerebral pa and 
other such diseases we can neither cure them 
nor can we lessen the damage they do 

To carry on the research necessary to dis- 
cover the causes of these diseases, we must 
have the necessary laboratory space in which 
the research workers can do their work. 

This problem of laboratory facilities ex- 
tends throughout the entire Nation and we 
have been told that the immediate need of 
funds for the whole country is $33 million. 









I can see why this would be so because 
in my own State of Minnesota, Dr. Harold 
S. Diehl, dean of the Medical School of the 


University of Minnesota, has sat down and 
talked with me at length about the situa- 
tion there. 

It is his estimate that the University of 
Minnesota alone needs between three and 
four million dollars for the construction of 
facilities for laboratory space to properly 
complete the research already in progress. 

This same situation exists in other centers, 
and I am convinced that until we take af- 
firmative action to solve it, the research pro- 
gram as a whole will be slowed up and the 
conclusions we are striving to reach will be 
delayed. 

Therefore, I intend in the next Congress 
to again make an effort to have funds pro- 
vided for construction, in addition to ade- 
quate funds for research and training. 

Government-sponsored research alone is 
not enought to get the job done. 

To achieve success in this crusade to 
conquer disease, we also need to have re- 
search and training programs sponsored and 
undertaken by voluntary organizations. 

A voluntary health agency such as United 
Cerebral Palsy is eminently qualified to 
access research needs and to develope 4 
spécific research plan coorflinated with that 
of the Federal Government so that both of 
them move in the same direction at the same 
time and both strive for the common 
objective. ; 

Your own program which now amounts 
to half. a million dollars a year gives 
eloquent testimony to this valuable effort. 

We have seen in the case of polio how 
the money spent for research over more 
than a decade has resulted in development 
of a most promising vaccine. 

This financial investment was very great 
indeed but the rewards growing out of it 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The rewards can only be measured in terms 
of human ‘happiness and human lives 
saved. 

The aim in the fight against cerebral 
palsy must be the same: to put to work 
the best scientists in the country to learn 
the cause of the disease and from the cause 
to discover ihe cure or the relief. 

True enough, we have not made much 
medical progress yet, but we have created 
the necessary foundation for medical prog- 
ress to take place. a 

To be fully effective, to reap the most 
promising benefits, such a program 0! [e- 
search must be and is now being financed 
not only by the taxpayers’ dollars but also 
by dollar donations given voluntarily to 
such organizations as United Cerebral Palsy. 

I hope that your organization will have 
an even more successful, fund-raising cam- 
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paign next year and that you will thereby 
be enabled to broaden the scope of your 
research activities as well as your education 
and training programs. 

For the Congress I can say this: Research 
in matters of public health has always been 
a bipartisan program which political con- 
siderations have never touched. 

I can tell you here tonight that Members 
of Congress will do everything in their power 
to increase these funds for medical research 
as we have during the past few years. 

We will make this effort because we are 
confident that the mysteries of nervous 
afflictions can be solved if we use well the 
medical potential of our Nation and we 
recognize the vital part Government must 
take by encouragement of research to bring 
to an end the terror of crippling and 
disabling disease. 








Washington and Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Washington and Small Busi- 
ness” by C. Wilson Harder, and is the 
current small-business column, spon- 
sored by the Federation of Independent 
Business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Among many items unfinished by last Con- 
gress, was report filed by Paul Kamerick, 
chief investigator for Senate Appropriations 
Committee, headed by Senator Sry.es 
BRIDGES. 

This report, charges that through foreign- 
aid programs, United States taxpayer is giv- 
ing British aircraft industry a great com- 
petitive edge advantage over domestic in- 
dustry. 

Seriousness of charge is best judged by 
fact economy of many American cities, such 
as Seattle, Baltimore, Wichita, Los Angeles 
depends largely on aircraft industry, not to 
mention already hard hit New England in- 
dustrial area. 

The Senate committee report states in 
1942 while still engaged in war, British Gov- 
ernment sponsored and subsidized develop- 
ment of jet aircraft. This was done, it is 
stated, because British realized American de- 
signing and engineering had captured world 
market for type of commercial planes then in 
use, and that to gét this market, British 
would have, to lead in development of com- 
mercial jet ‘airliners. 

In 1951 ECA stripped the then short Amer- 
ican supply of 3,800 machine tools valued at 
$75 million giving them to Britain where they 
are being used both for military and com- 
mercial aviation. 

The report further charges that in 1953, 
the year British reduced their income tax, 
United States gave them $409 million to be 
used primarily to modernize Royal Air Force. 

Yet, while British get United States funds 
on grounds they cannot afford to finance 
their air defense, undisputed estimates are 
British Government by end of 1950 had 
granted subsidies of around $400 miliion for 
development of commercial jet aircraft. 
Subsidies continue to be paid. 
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It seems well established Britain sold 
Russia some time after war, jet aircraft en- 
gines that were presumably forerunners of 
present day Soviet jet engines. 

Perhaps these engines were outcome of 
developments‘ in commercial aviation, or 
perhaps developments in military aviation. 

But fact seems to-loom large that aircraft 
industry geared to turn out large numbers of 
jet engines, is in fine position whether*it be 
military or commercial orders, 

Thus, British aircraft industry, which 
already has orders from United States air- 
lines, occupies an unusually fine competi- 
tive position being subsidized both by its own 
and United States taxpayers. 

This report could trigger probe of entire 
United States foreign aid program structure. 
Although report deals only with the building 
up of the foreign aircraft business to a 
competitive disadvantage to United States 
industry, the same result is being created in 
practically all fields in which American com- 
merce and employment depends. 

This partly explains drive to knock down 
American protective tariff system by both 
European interests and United States firms 
with plants in Europe. 

Due to taxes paid by American business 
and labor the productive capacity of Europe 
has been built up by foreign-aid programs 
to a point where European industry, with 
lower tax and labor rates, could if permitted, 
flood this Nation with goods to wreck entire 
American economy. 





A National Fuels Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
National Coal Association convention, on 
November 17 and 18, 1954, was of such 
great significance that it merits the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 
The meeting was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
birthplace of the organization. 

As in the cases of the original meeting 
in 1917 and the convention’s return to 
Pittsburgh in 1937, this year’s event took 
place in an atmosphere of tension 
created by international crisis. The 1917 
convention took place when the United 
States was involved in World War I. 
When the association came to Pittsburgh 
again two decades later the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict was taking place in Asia 
and war clouds were gathering over 
Europe. 

Now, in 1954, aggression once more 
stalks the earth. The United States 
must be prepared for any emergency. 
Our industrial as well as our military 
might must be maintained in top condi- 
tion so long as any danger persists. 

The importance of the coal industry in 
a mobilization program has finally been 
established to the satisfaction, I believe, 
of most Government officials. We who 
represent coal-producing States have for 
a long time emphasized coal’s’ vital role 
in a war economy, and in recent weeks I 
have been encouraged by indications that 
our efforts are beginning to bear fruit. 
The executive branch of the Government 
has apparently been brought to realize 
that America’s coal industry must re- 
main strong at all times. Whether or 
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not the White House will take any steps 
to correct conditions responsible for the 
present deterioration in the industry re- 
mains to be seen, but at least studies are 
being made by responsible groups and 
recommendations to the President by the 
Cabinet Committee are expected within 
a fortnight. 

Meanwhile, however, it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to indemnify our na- 
tional security by taking whatever legis- 
lative means are necessary to see that 
the coal industry is reinvigorated as 
quickly as possible. 

A number of highly important recom- 
mendations in this direction were made 
by Officials of the National Coal Associa- 
tion at its convention in Pittsburgh—one 
at least of which should be pondered by 
members of the Senate with a view to- 
ward taking action immediately after 
the convening of the 84th Congress. I 
refer to the suggestion by Mr. L. C. 
Campbell, vice president, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, and president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association regarding the 
establishment of a national fuels policy. 
Mr. Campbell’s company has important 
mining operations in the State of West 
Virginia, and he is wholly familiar with 
conditions in mining communities of our 
State as well as in other areas where coal 
is produced. Like all officials of coal 
industry management and of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Mr. Campbell 
is deeply concerned with the thousands 
upon thousands of families who are im- 
poverished as a result of the decline in 
coal production; he also realizes that the 
industry could not be reactivated as 
quickly as would be required in a war 
emergency unless present conditions are 
improved. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
text of Mr.’Campbell’s address to the 
National Coal Association. I wish that 
Members of Congress would peruse it 
carefully. I think it is necessary for 
everyone to understand coal’s situation 
so that he will be properly informed when 
we take up positive remedial legislation 
in the new Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Coau’s PLACE IN OuR NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(Address by L. C. Campbell, president, 
National Coal Association) 

Coal’s Place in Our National Economy is 
the theme of this, the 37th anniversary 
convention of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. The United States is blessed with 
an abundance of coal for heating, in- 
dustrial power, metallurgical reduction, and 
chemical processes. Can there be doubt in 
the mind of any man that our national 
economy has been built on coal; that it de- 
pends upon coal today, and will continue to 
depend upon coal to expand its industrial 
greatness. By reason of an abundance of 
coal we Americans can afford the myriad of 
materials and services which it provides. 
Coal is the difference in peace, in defense 
preparation, and in war between those who 
have it and those who do not have it as 
an abundant natural ‘esource. 

The National Coal Association, organized in 
1917, held its first general meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, here in the William Penn Hotel on 
October 23 of that year, and the accounts in 
the Pittsburgh newspapers describe it as the 
largest meeting of coal producers ever held 
in the United States. 
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W. K. Pield, first president of the National 
Coal Association, who was president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., presided. 

We were in the midst of World War. The 
Federal Fuel Director, Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
speaking at that convention, said he expected 
our industry “to produce all the coal that 
we have a right to expect * * * and more,” 
for the Nation’s wartime needs. 

That has been the plea in every time of war 
or national emergency and coal producers 
have never yet failed to meet the challenge. 

Our association met here again in October 
1937. J. P. Williams, Jr., of Pittsburgh, then 
president of the Koppers Coal Co., was pres- 
ident of the National Coal Association, and 
George H. Love, now president of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., served as chairman 
of the Pittsburgh convention committee. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven was 
not a golden year for the coal industry, nor 
for the United States. Everyone had dis- 
covered that national recovery from a depth 
of depression was a slow proposition, despite 
all the pump priming; and the preliminary 
rumblings of the Second World War were 
already audible. 

When we met here in 1937, coalmen had 
their own special problems arising from the 
efforts of the Government to establish mini- 
mum prices for coal, as required by the terms 
of the Guffey Act. 

This year, on our association's 37th anni- 
versary, we are meeting again in Pittsburgh 
in the very heart of industrial America. We 
are returning, so to speak, to the place of our 
birth. We come back for renewed vigor. 
The Pittsburgh renaissance, visible on all 
sides, is, indeed, a challenge to the coal in- 
dustry for such invigoration. 

Coal, our country’s No. 1 energy resource, 
and a foundation stone of the Nation's econ- 
omy, is presently beset with many difficulties. 
We are in the throes of a changing fuel 
economy. There exists a tremendous con- 
flict of application of the energy supply 
available from coal, oil, natural gas, and 
electricity. There needs to be a national 
fuel policy to correct the blind, destructive, 
uneconomic condition which is destroying 
the Nation’s fuel birthright. Future genera- 
tions cannot be expected to applaud the 
present-day spectacle of misapplication of 
oil and gas-when reserves of those essential 
fuels are gone, and coal remains the only 
enduring bulwark of our fuel needs. 

In spite of all of this, the long-range fu- 
ture of coal was never brighter; its field of 
national usefulness never before so great. 
The slogan of this convention, “Coal’s place 
in our national economy,” is borne out by 
the fact that coal has, indeed, been the key- 
stone of our industrial progress. 

The record of progress in the coal industry 
in the past 37 years since the National Coal 
Association was founded is one of which we 
are rightfully proud. Our gains in improved 
methods of mining and the preparation of 
coal have been prodigious. These gains have 
also been matched by increased efficiencies 
and economies in the use of coal. 


The gains have been achieved by skillful 
engineering and constant research and mine 
mechanization in underground mining, on a 
scale of which the mine operators of an earli- 
er day never dreamed. These gains have been 
achieved by expenditures of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for new plants and new 
equipment. There has also been a tremen- 
dous modernization of old mining plants. 
In addition, production gains have been 
achieved by the introduction of surface 
mining, until its expansion of plant and 
equipment accounts for roundly one-quarter 
of the total annual output of coal. 

In 1917, the year of our first meeting, the 
mine output of bituminous coal was 551 
million tons. To get this out of the ground 
and onto railroad cars required a labor force 
of 600,000 men. The miners put in 8 hours 
of actual working time, and the per man-day 
output averaged 3.77 tons. 
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Twenty years later in 1937, when we met 
here again, mine output was 445 million tons 
and the total labor force that year, as re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
was not quite 500,000.\In 1937, the miners 
worked 7 hours per day and the per man-day 
output was reported as 4.69 tons. 

Last year we mined 453 million tons of 
bituminous coal with a labor force of 
roundly 300,000, a little more coal last year 
than in 1937, and produced with 40 percent 
fewer men. It should be noted also that 
although paid on an 8-hour basis, the pro- 
ductive working time in the underground 
mines at present is usually not more than 
644 hours. The man-duty output for all bi- 
tuminous mines last year, surface and un- 
derground figured together, averaged 8 tons. 
These figures represent a gain in operating 
efficiency unmatched in so short a span of 
years. 

Let me underscore, also, the fact that these 
gains in productivity have been accompanied 
by even more striking gains in mine safety. 
Measured in terms of the frequency of 
injury per million tons, today’s bituminous 
coal miner’s job is 5 times safer than his 
father’s job 40 years ago, and twice as safe 
as it was 15 years ago. 

Engineering for safety, with new knowl- 
edge and new equipment for the industry, 
coupled with education against the peril of 
carelessness, will help the industry set ever 
higher standards of safe mining. 

To reduce the per ton cost of mining coal, 
and to increase the heat and power per unit 
of coal burned, are the objectives of an un- 
ending search by coal producers and coal 
users. : 

The electric utilities, which today are coal’s 
largest customer, afford a striking example of 
the gain in efficiency in the use of coal. In 
T920, electric utilities were burning 3 pounds 
of coal to obtain 1 kilowatt-houi of elec- 
tricity. That was the average rate. In. the 
early 1930's, it was 14% pounds of coal per 
kilowatt-hour. This year the national aver- 
age figure is down to 1 pound per kilowatt- 
hour. 

That means that 1 ton of coal today in 
electric power generation does the work that 
not many years ago required 3 tons. It 
means that at the 1920 efficiency rate the 
electric utilities would have required almost 
350 million tons to obtain the 218 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity which were gen- 
erated with coal last year. The actual 
amount of coal burned under electric boilers 
last year was 116 million tons, a new all- 
time high. 

The 1-to-1 ratio pounds of coal to kilowatt- 
hours is due to go much lower. Further gains 
in efficiency are already in sight. Some of 
the newly built electric generating plants 
are burning coal with results far below the 
average pounds per kilowatt-hour. 

You will hear from other speakers at this 
convention discussion of the coal seems 
destined to play in the field of electric energy 
in,the years ahead. Let me merely remind 
you that coal at present accounts for one- 
half of the entire electric output, and if 
we exclude waterpower and consider only 
the mineral fuels, coal accounts for two- 
thirds of the total. The consensus is that the 
share of coal in total power generated is 
not likely to diminish as far ahead as can be 
seen; indeed, its share may increase. The 
share of hydroelectric power in the total 
output of electric energy is steadily declin- 
ing. The prophecy is that electric power re- 
quired will be many times that of the present. 

# population of 190 million will be served 
by electric utilities burning an estimated 
350 million tons of coal in 1975. We shall 
be sending more and more coal into in- 
dustrial plants and into homes over electric 
wires instead of by train and truck. The 

British thermal units—13,000 to 14,000 of 
them per pound of coal—will indeed be king 
in an ever-expanding national power load. 
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The leaders in the field of atomic power 1 
stress the thought that the day is a |,,. 
way off when atomic electric power yjj) be 
competitive with electricity produced by oy. 
ventional fuels; that the nuclear power 
plants now projected cannot be expecteq 1, 
supply more than a tiny fraction of the ex. 
pected total of electricity required. 

Our immedigte concern is not wit! 
unquestionably appears to be a bright f 
but with the present predicament of the oq) 
industry’s curtailed output and vanished 
profits. There will be much discussion of 
the contributing causes in these two coy. 
vention days. I would like to 
briefly only some of them. 

The workmen who mine the coal are paiq 
the highest daily earnings of any industry 
group in the country, while the earnings cof 
coal-producing companies aye the lowest of 
any of our basic industries, and even those 
earnings for a great many companies almost 
drop out of sight. The tragedy of displaceq 
workmen at the same time stalks every coq)- 
field in the country. Many producers are 
attempting to pay not only these high waves 
for a limited productive workday but also 
fringe benefits, out of losses. The chances 
of being able to continue to do that are re. 
mote for a great many producers. The 
chances of recapturing markets appear to be 
even more remote. Those markets are cur- 
rently being served by a large tonnage which 
reaches the customer without fringe costs 
and high labor rates. There needs to be a 
reappraisal of this situation by all concerned 
in the interests of jobs for workmen and 
competitive business standards for the 
industry. 

The transportation costs of coal as ap- 
plied by the carriers and sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment have been built into a nonrealistic 
freight-rate structure. The simple fact ap- 
pears to be that coal is being called upon 
to bear more than its fair share of the total 
cost of railroad operations. Efforts to hold 
business for coal in highly competitive mar- 
kets accordingly suffer, as it is the delivered 
price of coal that counts. The freight cost 
is very often in excess of the at-the-mine 
cost of the coal. There also needs to be a 
reappraisal of this situation by all concerned. 

Coal has been hurt by the unrestricted im- 
portation of cheap residual fuel oil which 
has poured into the Atlantic and gulf ports, 
principally from Venezuela and found its 
way under industrial boilers, displacing coal. 
It is now appearing on the Pacific coast as a 
threat to domestic produced fuel oil. This 
does nothing to help the domestic oil indus- 
try. It is of no lasting benefit to any class 
of United States fuel users. Its importa- 
tion tends to encourage dependence on a 
foreign fuel supply that would be almost in- 
stantly cut off in the event of war. It profits 
no one but the foreign refineries and traders 
seeking an outlet for the leftovers of the 
refining processes. Here again there needs 
to be a reappraisal of what this situation is 
doing, not only to coal but to domestic oil 
trade. - 

It is regrettable that efforts to obtain from 
Congress needful legislation to restrict these 
imports have not yet met with success. The 
coal industry should continue to seek re- 
medial action. The executive branch will 
have this problem for consideration, along 
with others pertaining to the overall fuel 
economy of the country. This needs affirma- 
tive action from the executive and legisia- 
tive branches. 

Natural gas now reaches into virtually 
every State. Only one, Vermont, does not 
yet have natural-gas service, either on 40 
existing or on an authorized and imminent 
basis. It is a formidable competitor to co“ 
in some areas, and is part of the pattern o! 
the changing fuel economy. 

Natural-gas resources are so limited, when 
meagured in terms of our total energy '- 
sources and our total energy requirements, 
that we have contended that this gas ought 
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not to be wasted under industrial boilers 
gnere coal would do as well or better. It 
ought to be confined to the superior uses for 
ghich it is best adapted in the interest of the 
national economy. It should receive a price 
jn the market place commensurate with its 
true worth, in the interest of these in whose 
jand the gas originates. 

We have objected in the past to having a 
Government agency in Washington fix prices 
which the owners of gas at the well should 
be permitted to obtain for their product. 
We have Opposed the importation in the 
United States of natural gas from Canada. 

In my remarks at our convention a year 
ago, I expressed the view that our greatest 
need was a better realization ourselves, on 
the part of our customers, and Federal and 
State authorities, of the simple fact that 
the coal industry must ask and must receive 
a fair price for its product if it is to remain 
healthy. Surely events of the past 12 
months have given added pertinence and 
force to that observation. We have seen the 
consequence of failing to obtain—and in 
many cases, I fear, failing to ask—a fair price 
for coal. 

Our customers, the press, Government 
agencies, and the Congress all give lip service 
to the proposition that the coal industry is 
one of the great defense bastions of the 
Nation and must be preserved in good oper- 
ating condition; that to do less is to trifle 
with disaster. There has been little dispo- 
sition to match talk with actions until re- 
cently. It is gratifying to see signs of action 
m the part of the Government and an in- 
creasing awareness of what it would mean 
to the Nation to continue the dismantling 
of a great industry by reason of unfair com- 
petition and profitless production. There 
are encouraging signs and action in many 
quarters, and I should not pass on without 
mentioning some of that. 

We have today a governors’ fuel conference, 
the sequel to a meeting of the governors of 
the coal States called last spring by Governor 
Fine, of Pennsylvania, to consider ways and 
means for helping coal. Real progress has 
been made in the conferences which have 
been held and a program of action is out- 
lined for future meetings. 

The White House, too, is taking a hand. 
Conferences with President Eisenhower in 
the late spring resulted in the appointment 
of an interdepartmental six-member com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director of Mobilization, to examine the 
plight of the coal industry and the various 
proposals that are within the area of govern- 
mental action. 


A further step that we hope may prove 
helpful was the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a committee at Cabinet level to deal 
with the overall question of public policy 
respecting energy supplies and resources— 
that is to say, Our energy resources of all 
kinds and the production facilities of all 
kinds. 


These various conferences, councils, com- 
mittees, and inquiries did not just happen. 
They were the outcome of the concerted 
efforts of those who have the interest of coal 
at heart; mine management and mine labor, 
Members of Congress in coal-mining -dis- 
tricts, businessmen, railroad men, bankers, 
and many others. 

Never before have responsible executives 
in our industry manifested so great concern 
and sought so wholeheartedly to awaken gov- 
ernmental policymarkers to the facts con- 
cerniny the production, distribution, and 
consumption of coal; to awaken govern- 
mental policymakers to the severity of the 
industry’s present difficulties, and the fact 
that many of these difficulties are caused by 
things beyond the industry’s control, and 
that some of these difficulties are directly 
attributable to unwise governmental action 
or lack of action, 
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It takes governmental action to halt im- 
ports of residual oil, to change railroad rates, 
to restore a prudent balance in the distribu- 
tion of natural gas. 

The Government should take a new look 
at its fuel-purchase policies which are prov- 
ing so destructive to coal in a variety of 
ways; sometimes by buying coal on a basis 
that raises havoc with existing coal pro- 
ducing facilities; sometimes buying other 
fuels when coal could be made to serve as 
well or better, and when it is in the public 
interest to preserve the greatest possible 
number of outlets for coal. 

We have raised the question of whether 
the Government, as a matter of national 
policy, should use coal in all Government 
buildings and installations both in conti- 
nental United States and overseas, where 
readily available. 

We believe that our Government should do 
all that it can to induce European govern- 
mens to remove restrictions which dis- 
criminate against the importation of coal 
from the United States. 

We are dealing with the question of what 
part the Government shall play in the field of 
research and the development of facilities for 
the production of synthetic fuels. 

Bituminous coal research is closely allied 
to the National Coal Association and has 
many research projects underway. We have 
only a few producers with resources large 
enough to support extensive research on 
their individual account, but those that are 
able are doing notable work in the research 
field. ‘The manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment useful in mining, as*well as the 
manufacturers of equipment in which coal 
is burned, are doing much and with con- 
spicuous success. 

Research in the field of coal chemistry and 
synthetic fuels is going on at a good rate. 
The Government, which had a considerable 
part in this program, has recently withdrawn 
from much of it. There needs to be a reex- 
amination of the part that Government 
should continue to take in coal research, in 
the interest of maintaining a healthy indus- 
try- and assisting this basic raw material to 
find additional markets in coal chemistry. 

The National Coal Association is taking an 
important part in all of the various efforts to 
strengthen the position of coal in competi- 
tive markets, and to gain for coal the treat- 
ment from the agencies of Government 
which coal merits and must have if it is to 
prosper. : 

It has ably represented the industry before 
congressional committees and the executive 
departments. 

The program of market promotion which 
the National Coal Association has been car- 
rying on for some years, and which is con- 
tinuing ir new channels that promise even 
greater usefulness, will be fully described by 
other speakers. 

There never was a time when the need was 
greater for concerted efforts to meet competi- 
tive fuels on more even terms, and to obtain 
for coal a fairer share of the total fuel mar- 
ket. There never was a time when the in- 
dustry’s need was greater for the services 
which our national association is in a posi- 
tion to render and which, I am glad to report, 
it is rendering in full measure. 

It is well that we come together in these 
annual meetings for realistic examination 
of our problems, and for a roundtable dis- 
cussion and exchange of views. 

My hearty thanks and appreciation to the 
many committees which have worked on the 
problems of coal through the years, and to 
the entire staff working for National Coal 
Association who have rendered excellent 
service on every occasion. The am 
committee and all of its members likewise 
deserve a full measure of appreciation of the 
job which it did in putting together an ex- 
cellent program for these few days. I am 
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confident that this meeting will generate 
new ideas. 

Although beset with so many difficulties, 
we face the future with a stout heart and 
conviction that better days for coal are ahead, 
and that the American coal industry will 
continue to maintain its world leadership in 
the output of a primary natural resource as 
vital to modern civilization as air and water. 

Some of the things on which that convic- 
tion is based, and some of the things which 
coal and industries closely related to coal 
are doing to bring these better days, will 
be told in the reports which are to be pre- 
sented here today and tomorrow and by the 
speakers listed on the program. 

Let’s face up to the fact that with a full 
recognition of these problems the men and 
management of the coal industry can and 
will, with such aid as the Government has 
to afford, preserve a dependable fuel econ- 
omy for the Nation in time of peace and war. 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Joseph P. McMurray, 
housing executive for the city of New 
York, given before the Potomac Chapter 
of the National Association of Housing 
a Washington, D. C., on December 
1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECURING EFFECTIVE HOUSING LEGISLATION— 

PROBLEMS OF OBTAINING Goop HovusiInG LEG- 

ISLATION AS SEEN FROM THE HILL 


(Address of Joseph P. McMurray) 


I have found through the years, especially 
on Capitol Hill, the importance of reason, 
knowledge, and truth. Most people believe 
that Members of the Congress, Senators, vote 
because of the pressures of numbers, dollars, 
or politics. 

It is true, to some extent, that representa- 
tives of large organizations do have an effec- 
tive influence. Of course, large financial in- 
terests having a great stake in a particular or 
general economic situation do have influ- 
ence. It is also true that political considera- 
tions do play a part in decisions made on 
Capitol Hill, but day in and day out on the 
many amendments to both large and small 
bills, the decisions on these amendments are 
made, in most cases on the basis of who has 
the best argument, the best reasons, and the 
best information. 

Senators often knowingly vote coptrary to 
what is considered their own political inter- 
ests and what is generally supposed to be 
their political philosophy. + 
_ I have seen on many occasions so-called 
friends of the real-estate industry vote con- 
trary to what the real-estate industry wanted 
wheh they were convinced it was not in line 
with the general welfare and on numerous 
occasions I have seen conservatives vote lib- 
eral on particular amendments and liberals 
vote conservative. 

It is true, as could be expected, that people 
who represent large numbers of people or 
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large financial interests, or important politi- 
cal segments in our life have easier access to 
Members of Congress and to other important 
people in the administration. The fact that 
they do will mean little or nothing if they 
do not have good reason, good information, 
or @ persuasive cause. Now, I am not so 
idealistic or naive to believe or expect you to 
believe that sometimes on important issues 
the contrary is not, and has not been, true, 
but the only thing I want to point out by way 
of emphasis is that much more frequently 
than people would ever believe who are not 
close to the situation, is the way Congress 
is actually influenced in their determination 
on legislation. 

Much of what the average citizen knows 
about the Congress comes from the news- 
papers. The newspapers, necessarily, can- 
not give a complete story on any bill, on any 
hearing, or any committee session. News- 
papers are looking for the dramatic. The 
agreement or compromise is not the thing 
that is dramatic and so you hear very little 
of that. You read only about the clash of 
views, disagreements, the controversy, and 
when you read of a clash of views, you fre- 
quently do not read of the ameliorating 
phases, or discussions that may surround 
what appears to be a straight-line split or 
clash in views. 

Congress, in a way, is a screener of infor- 
mation. It is a stopper and a filter of ideas 
and knowledge. When you stop to consider 
it, the average chairman of a committee, a 
Member of Congress, for years receives in 
capsule form some of the most expert opin- 
ion on all sides of every question. I know 
much fun is made about the intelligence of 
Congressmen and Senators, but, take it from 
me, they are a pretty well informed and 
intelligent group of men. Perhaps you, as 
an expert in a particular field, will be able 
to find fault with some of their thinking 
or knowledge of your field, but I am sure 
you are often surprised with their knowl- 
edge, and this is only one out of a whole 
host of subjects they must act upon, 

Congress is as frequently ahead of the 
people—not, as it is generally believed, be- 
hind the people. At least this is true, in 
my opinion, in a number of fields in which I 
have worked. In the field of housing you 
only have to read the declaration of policy 
in the Housiig Act of 1949 to see how far 
Congress has advanced in this field insofar 
as the overall approach is concerned. This 
declaration of policy was given rather care- 
ful consideration during the deliberations 
of the Housing Act of 1954, and the declara- 


tion was reaffirmed. An effort to amend it. 


was not agreed to because it was believed 
that that policy so well stated the position 
of the Congress with respect to the whole 
housing question. 

It is my opinion that, in the field of public 
housing, Congress has shown itself to be 
ahead of the people. It is true that there 
appears to be a great deal of support for 
public housing, but to some extent it is the 
support for better housing rather than sup- 
port of a specific program. It is true the 
public housing program has been drastically 
cut, but we should not forget that in spite 
of all the propaganda to the contrary, the 
Congress has consjste1 tly voted in support of 
the basic principle that there has to be some 
Government subsidy for low-rent housing. 
And many of the Senators I know personally 
who supported this public housing program 
did so not because of political self-interest; 
quite the contrary, they honestly felt, after 
careful study, that it was in the generat wel- 
fare. Incidentally, I have known many Sen- 
ators who have voted for such things as:price 
control and rent control legislation when it 
was unpopular in their own States and with 
their own political supporters, but they did 
it because they believed it was the right and 
patriotic thing to do. 
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With respect to the urban redevelopment 
program, which has been not only continued 
but, in my opinion, been improved, I think 
Congress is far ahead of the average person 
in recognizing the need for this type of 
program. There has been no real opposi- 
tion to this program in the Congress, yet 
go into any community with an urban re- 
development program and see how much 
opposition there is from the people who 
have a vested interest in the project area, 
or who feel that things should be left as 
they are. 

In the field of housing research, Congress 
in the 1949 act and before that, in the act 
of 1948, has shown its interest in the need 
for doing some penetrating study in hous- 
ing. The research provisions of the act 
were not carried out largely because, I 
believe, the job was not started off as well 
as it might have been and because of the 
lack of support by industry. I believe in- 
dustry should, and finally did, support 
some segments of the program, but by then 
it was too late. I believe that, with a little 
bit of concerted effort, this program can 
be reinstated in our Federal housing pro- 
gram. No one can give a good reason why 
an agency that has billions of dollars tied 
up in this business of housing, that has 
recognized the vital stake that housing has 
in the development of our country, should 
be without a group of people who do some 
concentrated thinking, studying, and re- 
search on the numerous problems in the 
increasingly more complicated housing field. 

.I think the fact that the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders has recently enlarged 
its research staff is recognition by one in- 
dustry group of the importance of housing 
research. In other countries -of the world 
they have recognized its importance and I 
recall the part it played in Holland, Sweden, 
and other countries I had an opportunity to 
visit in 1949. 

Congress has also been one of the first to 
recognize the importance of middle-income 
housing problem and we are likely to forget 
that. In 1950, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported out a middle-income hous- 
ing bill. It failed in the Senate by close 
vote after being favorably reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
But the important thing to recognize is that 
there was and is a strong belief in Congress 
that something must be done in this field 
of housing. 

I might also point out that in regard to 
providing some sort of machinery for sec- 
ondary mortgage financing, that the Congress 
here again has been ahead of the industry. 
Throughout the years that I was with the 
banking committee many members of the 
committee had manifested great concern 
about the lack of mortgage funds in the dis- 
tant areas of our country, and advocated that 
some machinery should be designed to meet 
that difficult problem. ‘ 

In connection with the FHA housing scan- 
dal, there again the Congress was ahead of 
the agency and the people in recognizing the 
possibility of some irregularity occurfing in 
connection with the administration of FHA. 
In 1947 an amendment was adopted which 
was intended to protect against the.so-called 
windfalls; that is, to bring FHA valuations in 
line with actual costs, rather than estimated 
costs. In 1950 Senator Lone spent a consid- 
erable amount of time trying to elicit from 
the FHA the fact that there could be, and 
actually were, enormous profits being made 
in the 608 program. In a number of reports, 
in hearings, and in Senate debates, Congress 
expressed its concern over and over again 
about this problem. The middle-income 
housing act of 1950, to I referred 
earlier, was designed against the background 
of the 608 program. You only have to read 
the debate and the report on that bill to be 
aware of the fact that it was an attempt to 
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make use of the knowledge, the know-how 
the techniques, that were created as a resy)); 
of the experience with the 608 program, anq 
reshape and redirect them so as to provide 
better and more adequate housing at less eo. 
to the consumer. > 

In 1951 the Congress applied the cost cor. 
tification amendment to the FHA title yyy; 
and title IX program. The 1951 cost cer- 
tification amendments, as you recall required 
that if the actual cost was less than the 
mortgage amount, the difference had to pe 
used to reduce the amount of the mortgage. 
This amendment was fought by the industry 
and the agency concerned was not happy 
about it, but Congress stuck to its guns ang 
the amendment was finally adopted. Ming 


you, this was a Congress which was supposeq 2. Su 
to know less than those in the agency ang ing wit 
those in the industry. of tax 
In the recent act of 1954, in connection for coo 
with the urban renewal title, the amend- ects. 
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ments that were finally agreed to by the 
Congress after the bill was introduced 
made it workable and practical. It is true 
that the agency finally recommended many 
of them, but what you might not know was 
that it was not by virtue of the agency's 
initiative. To a large extent the amenda- 
ments were those which NAHRO brought 
to Congress, were referred back to the 
agency, and finally sent. back to the Con- 
gress in a somewhat revised form. But it 
was Congress that thought that these 
amendments should be incorporated in the 
bill if the act were to be workable and 
practical. 

I, as were most people who were ac- 
quainted with the good the FHA accom- 
plished, was sorry about the FHA scandal, I 
did not like to see people get hurt. I do 
not like to see people suffer. I do not think 
I am different from almost anybody else, 
but personal feelings in a Government as 
large as ours have to be disregarded. As 
long as-there has been a scandal and as 
long as there has been an investigation— 
and there had to be one—I think we who 
are interested in housing and we who are 
interested in the welfare of our country 
today and in the future ought to be able to 
find much good in, it all. 


First of all, it focused attention on the 
problem of housing. One of the things 
that has bothered me in these recent years is 
that it has been too hard to get people and 
the Congress as sufficiently interested in 
the problem as they should be. It has been 
one of those programs that has been going 
along without too much thought or con- 
sideration being given to it. After a!', eco- 
nomically, it is one of the most important 
segments of our economy. Right today we 
would be in a depression or a bad recession 
anyway, if we did not have the rate of 
residential construction we now have. 

In terms of the welfare of millions of 
human individuals, I do not know of 4 
more important contributing factor than 
housing. In terms of employment, in terms 
of savings, in terms of financing, in terms 
of the money market, in terms of the shifts 
in our population, in terms of the economic 
development of our country, there is no 
single more important factor than our hous- 
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There is little more important, in my tion an 
opinion, in the solution of some of our decrease 
most difficult domestic problems—the prob- and eno 
lem of juvenile delinquency, the education sound h 
of our people, good marital relations, the and the 
proper development of our people, our agree an 
health. I also think that in terms of our nection 
spiritual development it plays a very im- ang in 
portant influence. _ 

The FHA scandal should cause us to ¢x- 
amine the whole housing problem. The What 
whole housing problem needs reexamins- of you | 
tion. _We have to look at every one of our heed to | 
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housing programs to see if they are really 
going the job that needs to be done. 

In New York City today we are doing that 
yery thing, and Mayor Wagner set up a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Better Housing, 
of which I have the honor of being the execu- 
tive secretary. To show you exactly how 
comprehensive and realistic the study of 
that committee will be, let me merely read 
to you the list of proposed subcommittees 
and the problems to which they will direct 
their attention: 

1. Subcommittee on low rent public hous- 
ing financed by tax and/or cash subsidies 
by the Federal, State, and city governments, 
with a review of its actual or potential scope 
and policies. 

2. Subcommittee on middle-income hous- 
ing with special emphasis on the proper use 
of tax concessions and State or city credit 
for cooperatives and limited dividend proj- 
ects. 

3. Subcommittee to review the proper role 
of private enterprise in the middle-income 
housing field, and what can be done to en- 
courage private building. 

4. Subcommittee on urban redevelopment 
and FHA-insured projects. 

5. Subcommittee on tenant relocation. 

6. Subcommittee on slum clearance, from 
the point of view of proper areas, the time 
schedule, etc. 

7, Subcommittee on neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation. 

8. Subcommittee on community facilities, 
such as transportation, shopping, schools, 
etc., as related to housing programs. 

9. Subcommittee on housing in relation to 
the future of the city in connection with 
population trends, large-scale planning, mi- 
gration, and income groups. 

10. Subcommittee on special problems, 
such as housing for the aged, discrimination, 
and large families. We are going to look at 
what has been done and what needs to be 
done in New York City in the field of hous- 
ing by every group and every program, 

The President last year appointed his 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing. I think that, as far as it went, it did 
well. The biggest criticism I had of it was 
that it did not have a sufficient amount of 
time to do the, job and it did not follow 
through on @ number of the problems it be- 
gan to investigate. I think it would be in 
order if the President would again appcint 
a committee that would sit at least for a 
full year, to be composed of a group of ex- 
perts in the housing field, and nonpartisan 
experts, and include some Members of Con- 
gress On it who would thoroughly analyze 
what is, or is not being done, and what more 
can be done to solve our housing problem. 


It has been my experience from sitting 
up on the Hill where I have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet all groups who were inter- 
ested in the housing field and to know inti- 
mately Members of Congress who repre- 
sented all sides of the question, that there 
was @ good deal more understanding and a 
good deal more agreement on objectives in 
the field of housing than most people would 
suppose. I think there is a good deal more 
agreement on many details of housing pro- 
gram than most people believe possible. 
Furthermore, I found that, with little educa- 
tion and more information, disagreements 
decrease. I think there is enough good will 
and enough self-interest, if you wish, in a 
sound housing program to cause all people 
and their representatives in Congress to 
agree and work out their differences in con- 
nection with the housing problem—that is, 
at in the field of housing do our job prop- 
rly. ‘ 

PROBLEM AHEAD 

What is the problem ahead of us? Most 
of you are professional housers so I don’t 
heed to spend any time telling you that the 
extent of the problem is such that none-of 
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us will ever see its solution. In New York, 
where we are probably doing more in clearing 
out slums and building up whole new areas, 
it is reliably estimated that it will take from 
150 to 200 years to take care of our present 
problems at the rate we are going, and, in 
the meantime, we will have new slums. 

Our housing problem is not merely a ques- 
tion of clearing out slums. It is a matter of 
providing more adequate and comfortable 
dwellings for the people who are entitled to 
the standards we boast of so much in 
America, and about which we have a right 
to be proud. We need more low-rent hous- 
ing, more middle- and moderate-rent hous- 
ing, more sales housing, more high-rental 
and high-sales housing. 

By 1962 we will again be confronted by a 
tremendous increase in the number of fam- 
ilies that will enter the housing market. Our 
post-World War II babies will be getting 
married and starting to have their families. 
We also have the problem of the continuous 
dispersion of our population within the ex- 
isting metropolitan areas and throughout the 
Nation. How the atomic era will influence 
this problem—your imagination is as good 
as mine—but I am certain it will have a 
very important and far-reaching effect. 

One of the most important problems 
ahead for us in the field of housing is what 
has always been with us—the high cost of 
housing. We know that wages will continue 
to increase. Wages and prices will probably 
go up 20 to 30 percent in the next decade. 
We know that people will continue to de- 
mand more and bitter facilities in their 
homes and will demand more of what we may 
call luxuries today. ‘These all cost money. 
Yet we know that housing costs today are 
out of line with the income of most people. 

What to do about this is a problem for all 
groups—the industry, the public interests 
groups, Government experts and the Con- 
gress. There are many answers being de- 
veloped and many which will be developed. 
I do not intend to talk about any of them, 
but I am satisfied there are ways of making 
great progress toward their solution already 
at hand. 

I believe that if sufficient efforts are made 
to get Congress to listen, they can and will 
be educated to go along with a practical and 
forward looking housing program. It is not 
enough that 1 or 2 people testify about what 
may be a good program, or about a good 
amendment, or a good bill. It requires a 
steady, concentrated program of educating 
the key people in Congress and the admin- 
istration by many people and many groups. 
Remember, Congress doeé listen to reason 
and acts on it. But it requires a lot more 
people than there are presently interested in 
good housing todo the job. 

I also would advise the use of existing 
machinery—public and private—like the 
FHA, FNMA, existing private mortgage fi- 
nancing institutions, and private builders to 
the extent that they can be used in con- 
nection with any new program for middie 
income housing. The job of selling the pro- 
gram is that much easier; you minimize the 
opposition and are likely to gain some im- 
portant support for a program that would 
otherwise never see the light of the Senate 
and House Chambers. Some not very com- 
plicated amendments to existing law could go 
@ long way in providing a fairly good program 
of middie income housing. 

One other last word. Do not think you 
have a monopoly on good intentions, or good 
ideas, or good objectives in the field of hous- 
ing. I have found them among all groups 
and in both political parties. 

Assume good intentions and worthy objec- 
tives on the part of the other fellow. Assume 
also that he, like Congress, responds a lot 
more to reason and knowledge than you 
might have assumed. If you do so, you will 
be surprised how much further you will get 
along with a good housing program. 
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HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past year the University of Vir- 
ginia Law Weekly has published a valu- 
able series of articles on the general sub- 
ject of The Limits of Constitutional Pro- 
tection with Respect to Self-Incrimina- 
tion. A number of distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar and authorities in their 
fields have contributed to the series, 
among them Senator EsTes KEFAUVER, 
Representative Hucnu D. Scott, the Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover, Frederick D. G. 
Ribble, dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, and many others. The 
series has now been collected as volume 
5 of the Virginia Law Weekly Dicta. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, from 
that collection, a valuable and scholarly 
discussion of the historical background 
of the subject by Henry H. Glassie, a 
member of the firm of Weaver & Glassie, 
of Washington, D. C. While I do not 
necessarily concur in any conclusions of 
the article, I have found it of much 
interest and I believe that it will be of 
interest to other Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SeLF-INCRIMINATION: ESSENTIAL NATURE 

(By Henry H. Glassie) 


Much of the current discussion of the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination and the sev- 
eral proposals (one passed by the Senate and 
now pending in the House)‘ to abolish the 
privilege of witneses before congressional 
hearings by the device of granting immunity, 
appears to lose sight of the essential nature 
and purpose of the privilege. Many of the 
articles in Dicta and eJ]sewhere treat it as 
@ rule intended to apply to criminal trials 
“extended” to apply to congressional in- 
quiries. From the standpoint of its under- 
lying purpose, nothing could be further from 
the truth. In this I am not concerned with 
the mere matter of historic or scholastic ac- 
curacy but a frightening failure to give re- 
spect to one of the fundamental concepts 
of civil rights. It is particularly distressing 
that the American Bar Association has not 
taken into consideration that the proper in- 
vocation of the privilege before congressional 
committees is necessary to protect the con- 
stitutional guarantites of our system of crim- 
inal justice. 

When the London apprentice, John Lil- 
burne, was called before the star chamber 
to answer questions relating to his dissemi- 
nation of certain Puritan tracts (1637), his 
refusal to answer was not based on the con- 
cept that he could not be compelled to testify 
against himself in a trial at common law. 
It was based upon his belief and contention 
that if he was suspected of a crime he should 
be indicted by a grand jury and tried in 
the regular criminal court under the com- 
mon law protection constitutionally avail- 
able, and not forced to indict himself by 
answering inquiries in an ex officio proceed- 
ing. His statement was: “I see you are about 
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this examination to ensnare me. * * * If 
you will not ask me about the things laid 
to my charge # shall answer no more. As to 
other things concerning other men, to en- 
snare me, and get further matter against 
me, Iam not bound to answer such things as 
they do not belong to me. * * * If I had 
been proceeded against by bill I would have 
answered.” He was primarily concerned 
with the nature of the court and iis pro- 
cedures. 

Criminal procedure in common law courts 
was accusatory; the accused was charged 
with a specific crime; he was confronted by 
his accusers; he was tried by a jury of his 
peers; he was innocent until proven guilty. 
Moreover, if we may trust Coke, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Fortescue, or the decision in 
Felton’s case (1628), torture to obtain con- 
fession (as distinct from peine forte et dure 
to compel a plea of guilty or not guiity) 
had never been a part of the procedure of 
the eommon law courts of England. It was 
employed to secure confessions in England 
on direct prerogative of the Crown or coun- 
cil, notably in the cases of Anne Askew, 
Campion, Guy Fawkes, and Peachum, but 
this was always an extraordinary and extra- 
judicial process of an irregular tribunal not 
vound by the rules of the common law, such 
as the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, whieh adopted the then current 
inquisitorial procedure of the courts of the 
Roman Church and did not use common law 
procedures. Jardine (on the Use of Torture 
. in the Criminal Lew of England) states that 
in only two cases did a royal warrant to 
torture ever go to a common-law judge. 
(In those cases it was illegal.) The use of 
torture by the inquisitional courts on order 
of the Crown or council commenced in the 
16th century, increased through the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Mary, and Elizabeth, and be- 
came quite common in the reigns of James 
I and Charles I. 

John Lilburne had not been threatened 
with torture by the star chamber, however, 
and was more concerned with the other dif- 
ferences in procedure. Most important, the 
court of siar chamber proceeded upon oath 
ex-officio, that is, on the motion of the court 
itself, or cum provamente, which meant upon 
testimony taken in secret by the court in 
such a manner that the accused was not 
given a copy of the accusation or the identity 
of his accuser. There was no formal charge 
or accusation. There was no right to jury 
trial or counsel. The star chamber in 1637 
was primarily interested in stamping out 
heresies, religious or political, and suppress- 
ing all opposition or criticism of Charles I. 
It was not limited as the court of high 
commission to ecclesiastical matters. It 
customarily inquired into the most intimate 
details of men's private lives without the 
necessity to confine itself to matters rele- 
vant to a particular charge. Particularly it 
indulged in compelling witnesses to be in- 
formers on their coreligionists, associates, 
and members of their families, thus ac- 
complishing an investigatory purpose virtu- 
ally impossible under common-law pro- 
cedures. 

Following Lilburne’s example, dozens of 
Puritans and others opposed to the Crown 
refused to be sworn by inquisitional courts, 
or if sworn, refused to answer despite the 
command of Charles I to the high commis- 
sion that: “These refractory people should be 
brought before them to be enjoined to take 
their corporal oaths and by virtue thereof 
to answer to such articles and interroga- 
tions as there shall be objected against 
them.” 

It should be noted that at this time a 
large body of citizens, in their private opin- 
ions, were arrayed against the purposes and 
intents of the inquisitional courts and the 
King. They were outraged by the star cham- 
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ber treatment of Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, 
Leighton and others. They considered them- 
selves persecuted by power and authority and 
were concerned with the freedom to believe 
contrary to established authority and the 
right not to disclose personal beliefs or in- 
volve their families or associates before in- 
quisitional bodies. This notion of civil 
rigots was not new in England. Sir John 
Elliott, Selden, Halles, Long, Valentine, 
Stroole and other members of Parliament 
had refused to answer on jurisdictional 
grounds in 1629. Indeed protest against 
trial by inquisition rather than by a com- 
mon law court after indictment was violent 
from the time Archbishop Whitcrift as- 
cended the court of high commission (1583). 
Udall for example, had refused to answer be- 
fore the high commission in 1591 but made 
no claim to the right to remain silent when 
indicted. The doctrine had particular ap- 
peal to dissenters because of the parallel in 
the trial of Jesus. Pilate asked him whether 
he was the Son of God and adjured Him to 
say whether he was or not. Jesus answered, 
“Thou sayest it” in other words, you must 
accuse me and prove it. And the notion be- 
came firmly imbedded in the fundamental 
constitutional law through Lilburne and the 
dissenters who followed his example. So 
much so, that Charles I in his attempted 
arrest of five members felt it necessary to 
advise Parliament that upon apprehension 
they would be tried (for treason) only un- 
der common law procedure. Paradoxically 
enough, when Charles I himself refused to 
take oath or testify in his own trial on the 
theory that the regicide judges and the spe- 
cially set up court had no jurisdiction to 
try him, Macaulay relates that his manful 
refusal made him popular and a martyr to 
many who before had held him in mistrust 
and contempt. 

Both the declaration of the Army (1647) 
and the humble petition of many thousands 
(1647) demanded that Parliament “permit 
no authority whatever to compel any person 
or persons to answer any questions against 
themselves oor their nearest relations.” 
Actually, Parliament passed no law forbid- 
ding compulsory self-incrimination as such. 
It solved the matter by abolishing (1641) 
the courts of star chamber and high com- 
mission and the numerous other “irregular” 
courts then operating by royal prerogative 
under an inquisitional procedure. This left 
no inquisitional body to examine people 
touching suspected crimes, ex officio or with- 
out indictment or formal charge. Taswéell- 
Langmead suggests there was an automatic 
reversion to the constitution as it existed 
under the Plantagenets. Macaulay takes the 
position it was unnecessary to make provision 
for such an obvious right in the bill of 
rights (1689). 

The notion that in a criminal trial a duly 
indicted and accused defendant should not 
be compelled to testify against himself is a 
comparatively minor concept that infiltrated 
the criminal law of England in the middle 
or the latter part of the 17th century by 
analogy to the larger constitutional issue 
and because of the Puritan belief that cross- 
examination under oath was a form of tor- 
ture. .It was first claimed in the Twelve 
Bishop's Trial (1641) and became a recog- 
nized common law rule through Scroop’s 
Trial (1660), Crook’s Trial (1662), Penn and 
Meade’s Trial (1670), Jenke’s Trial (1676), 
Readings Trial (1679), amd other landmark 
cases. Wigmore states that the privilege 
against self-incrimination, first asserted only 
before inquisitorial or irregular courts, crept 
“by indirection into the common law crim- 
inal system.” 

Of course, the desirability of such a privi- 
lege was not as readily perceived with re- 
gard to the acts or beliefs unpopular with 
all citizens and at least as late as 1673 com- 
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pulsory self-incrimination was required of an 
accused spy, and the Prince of Oranve and 
Parliament thought it appropriate expressly 
to provide by statute in 1695 that the priy\. 
lege should apply to persons charged with 
treason. This act, incidentally, contained 
other specific privileges for treason Cases 
such as the necessity of corroboration, , 
strict 3-year statute of limitations, ang the 
right to have two counsel of the prisoner's 
choice paid for by the state. The Philosophy 
of these protections is in som* contrast with 
that behind the current more liberal use of 
the word “treason.” 

In New England, where the Puritans ang 
Dissenters were no longer a minority group 
but in complete power and authority the 
right not to accuse or indict oneself and to 
be tried under the restrictions of a common. 
law criminal court if indicted did not retain 
its public appeal. While some lipservice 
was paid to the condemnation of ex officio 
oath proceedings, as a practical matter, most 
of the 17th century trials in Puritan New 
England involved a most brutal form of com- 
pulsory self-incrimination through cross-ex-. 
amination and badgering the accused, some- 
times lasting for weeks. The Puritan con- 
cept of cross-examination under oath as a 
form of torture is better understood from 
the details of the typical trial of one George 
Spencer of New Haven (1642) charged with 
siring a one-eyed monster by a sow belong. 
ing to John Wakeman. 

The evidence was that the creature had 
one eye. As George Spencer himself had 
only one eye, this was very convincing in 
iteelf. The trial consisted of subjecting the 
accused to a merciless cross-examination, in- 
cluding full discourse on the torture he 
would undergo in the after world if he 
didn’t confess his sin and crime. Time and 
time again (at least seven times) he denied 
the charge, only to break under the question- 
ing and admit that he did do it, and explain 
his prior denials by averring that he only 
did not remember doing it or did not know 
that he had done it. Even on the scaffold 
he was forced by questioning to admit his 
guilt after his final protest of innocence: 

“Mr. Goodyeare asked him what he thought 
of the monster wch had been shewed him, 
whether he did not take notice of something 
in itt like him, the prisonr after a little pause 


asked the magistrate whose sow itt was, who 


replyed, he knew best himselfe, att wch the 
prisonr was againe silent, the magistrate ap- 
prehending in the prisoner some relenting, 


as @ preparatio to confession, remembred 


him at thatt place of scripture, he thatt 
hideth his sin shall not prosper, butt he yt 
confesseth and forsaketh his sins shal! finde 


mercie, and asked him if he were nott sory 


he had denyed the fact wch seemed to be 


witnessed from heaven agst him. The prsonr 


answered he was sory and confessed he had 
done itt, but as Mr. Goodyeare was going 
away, the prsonr tolde Sam: Martin what he 
had confessed to Mr. Goodyeare was for fauor, 
thereupon Sam: Martin called Mr. Good- 
yeare back * * * and he impudently and 
wth desperate imprecations against himselfe 
denyed all thatt he had formerly confessed, 
whereupon the form perticulars were fully 
testified in open Court to the prsonrs face 
by the persons before menconed respectively, 
* * * and John Clarke asked him againe, 
butt did you doe itt, he answered, I did doe 
itt; againe John Clarke asked him, butt did 
you doe itt, he answered the third time, he 
did doe itt. * * * then John Clarke asked 
him, why he had denyed itt to the magis- 
trates, the 
nott denyed itt to the magistrates, butt 
onely said he did nott know thatt he did itt. 
John Clarke asked him why he did now con- 
fess itt, he answered because he did doe itt.” 

For those interested in poetic justice !t 
might be mentioned that the sow was 4150 


answered thatt he had 
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put to death. The same semi-inquisitional 
system was used in most of the witchcraft 
trials. A majority of the accused witches 
confessed their crime. It must be admitted 
that they did get rid of a great many witches. 

Public reaction from the Salem excesses 
(1692) and the general realization that 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I” could 
apply even to a Puritan, firmly engrafted the 
privilege against self-incrimination in the 
law of Massachusetts and surrounding Colo- 
nies. The wording in Massachusetts is “com- 
pelled to accuse or furnish evidence against 
himself.” 

In the southern Colonies it appears clear 
that the privilege against self-incrimination 
was recognized as a rule of criminal law as 
early as 1677 (Virginia) but as in the mother 
country it was @ political issue only in con- 
nection with royal courts of inquiry. Royal 
Governors and their councils in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and other 
Colonies from time to time acted as pre- 
rogative courts and held inquisitional hear- 
ings where they put colonial citizens under 
oath on suspicion to procure: evidence of 
religious or political agitation, to unravel 
posstble associations and conspiracies, and 
expressly to force confessions which might 
later be used to secure criminal convictions 
before a jury. This procedure was used not 
only by the notorious Governor Berkeley 
during and after Bacon's Rebellion, but by 
Governor Andros, Governor Blackwell, Gov- 
ernor Cornbury, Lieutenant Governor Nich- 
olson, and others. On the very eve of the 
Revolution the device of an inquisitional 
court was used by Governor Dunmore to in- 
vestigate charges of forgery and the Virginia 
House of Burgesses found it appropriate to 
advise him formally that if any Virginia citi- 
zens were accused of crime they had the right 
to jury trial in their local jurisdiction. It 
was very largely the same members who 
passed Mason’s bill of rights. Other colonial 
examples are given in Mr. Carter Pittman’s 
excellent article in the Virginia Law Review. 

Again, this was a case of the people arrayed 
against authority. Our colonial ancestors 
did honor the privilege with respect to Tories 
and Loyalists when their own time came but 
not without substantial objection, and quali- 
fication in the constitutional terminology in 
some States. 

Though it was primarily aimed at the five 
intolerable acts and the unconstitutional 
extension of the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
and vice admiralty (prerogative) courts, it is 
pertinent to refer to the fact that the Decla- 
ration of Independence charged George III 
with “depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury.” At the risk of 
being captious, I should also like to make a 
more complete quotation from the fifth 
amendment than is usual and to suggest 
that it should be read as a whole and with 
the sixth amendment as to the rights of an 
accused, as well as with the fourth: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. * * * nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” 

In times of stress and danger, the timid 
are very apt to pin their faith on State 
action contrary to their own civil rights. We 
have had the example of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts (1798) and, of course, more recent 
examples in wartime, including the forced 
removal of citizens of Japanese extraction. 

Today, the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion is under attack. This attack is not con- 
cerned with its use in criminal trials. While 
there is some reason to question its validity 
as a rule of criminal law there has been 
little criticism of the rule or its method of 
application in such cases. But in this era 
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of ever-expanding congressional inquiry 
there are many who feel it is unsafe to allow 
this protection to a witness questioned by 
& congressional committee. Without sug- 
gesting any conclusions, it might be pointed 
out that a witness before a congressional 
committee is normally put under oath, ex 
officio or on the basis of undisclosed testi- 
mony from an unknown witness. There are 
no specific charges. There are no practical 
limits on the relevancy of questions, the 
length of the interrogation, or the number 
of interrogators. The pressure and confu- 
sion are intense. Frequently it is the an- 
nounced intention to secure an admission 
of criminal activity on the part of the wit- 
ness or his family and associates and to 
secure convictions on the basis of the infor- 
mation elicited or for perjury. The pressure 
is not lessened by the atmosphere, the heat, 
the noise, the crowds, the lights, the cam- 
eras, the television. 

If we look at this problem only from the 
standpoint of committees attempting to un- 
ravel the tortuous web of the underground 
Communist Party or of syndicated crime, the 
American people are apt to have little sym- 
pathy with the witnesses. But it may be 
worthwhile to consider whether substitution 
of a doubtful immunity for the right not to 
submit to trial by inquisition may not affect 
us all, and for a ldng time. Times and cir- 
cumstances change. It is not impossible to 
envision the Government of the United 
States or the effective control of powerful 
legislative committees in the hands of those 
from whom an extension of the right to not 
answer selfYaccuss.itory questions before a 
congressional committee—even if coupled 
with immunity from criminal sentence— 
might have to be bought by the martyrdom 
of a future John Lilburne. Admittedly, if 
immunity were granted this would be an 
extension of the right, but we are not now 
dealing with what the law is but what it 
should be. Perhaps the much criticized dis- 
sent of Justice Field (Brown v. Walker (161 
U.S. 591) ) on the grounds that a man should 
not be compelled to humiliate or degrade 
himself regardless of immunity, has some 
validity with reference to a witness before 
a committee on a fishing expedition. 

The privilege before legislative committees 
is now (in practice) broader than that al- 
lowed in criminal court because there is no 
effective way to test whether it is properly 
claimed. It does impede the type of investi- 
gation in which the committees are in search 
of guilt—not legislation—where they are pro- 
ceeding to try witness for suspected crimes by 
ex officio methods outside the protections of 
criminal procedure and the limits of the 
sixth amendment. Perhaps the greatest 
value of the fifth amendment ts that it does 
impede this type of investigation. 

To return to practicalities, and begging the 
question whether congressional inquires do 
succeed in uncovering more evidence of sub- 
version than they suppress, if we truly want 
more responsive answers without endanger- 
ing civil liberties, this situation might, to 
@ large extent, be remedied by making inap- 
plicable to congressional investigations the 
limitations of the rules of waiver of privi- 
lege which actually have no logical relation 
to congressional investigation. This is now 
causing witnesses to scream before they are 
hurt. 

- 

If it is necessary to abridge this important 
political right, we might go even further in 
the name of efficiency and defense. We could 
add questions to the Federal income tax 
form as to whether the taxpayer has com- 
mitted any crimes, or was a member of the 
Communist Party, or associated with sub- 
‘versives in the applicable ‘fiscal year, with 
details to be submitted on schedule M and 
furnished in duplicate to an appropriate con- 
gressional committee. 
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German Policy of Moderation and 
Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Ambassador of-the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States, Heinz 
Krekeler, delivered an address on the 
radio program Ten Minutes of Politics 
broadcast by the Northwest German 
Radio on November 11, 1954. The title 
of the address was “The Basis of Ger- 
man-American Friendship—The Ger- 
man People Support a Policy of Modera- 
tion and Cooperation.” 

In view of the thoughtfulness and un- 
derstanding exhibited in this particular 
address by the German Ambassador to 
the Uaited States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so that Mem- 
bers of the Senate may study it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcokp, 
as follows: 

THe Basis or GERMAN-AMERICAN FRIEND- 
SHIP—THE GERMAN PEOPLE SUPPORT A POL- 
ICY OF MODERATION AND COOPERATION 
A few days ago I returned home for a brief 

visit, and now I am preparing for my return 

flight to the United States. When my friends 
asked me what decisive impression I have 
gained in the United States recently my 
answer Was this: the acknowledgment which 

Americans have accorded the friendship be- 

tween the American people and ours. It was 

first expressed at the time of the Federal 


* Chancellor’s visit to the United States a 


year and a half ago. In recent weeks it has 
been heard again and again from the most 
responsible persons; for example, on the oc- 
casion of the signing of the treaty of com- 
merce and friendship and of the payment of 
$300,000, the proceeds from the sale of the 
former German embassy building, for the 
construction of a new one. 

Many friends here have asked what is the 
nature of this friendship. Is it based only 
on pleasant but actually superficial and 
meaningless gestures? Or is it really of prac- 
tical and political importance? Cynics will 
be ready at once with an answer. They will 
say that such gestures and such words mean 
little in international relations governed by 
hard realities. 

Only sober consideration of our relations 
with other peoples will provide an answer 
to this question. Before I go into this, 
however, I should like to express a convic- 
tion, and that is this: That every human 
being needs friendship in order to make 
his way through life. It is always more 
difficult for him who goes alone. As with 
individuals, so it is with entire peoples as 
well.. In this world threatened by dangers 
and filled with problems all peoples stand 
in need of friendship to assure their future 
existence. We especially need it, because 
we have to bear the heavy burden resulting 
from the division of our country. 

In my opinion, therefore, it is particu- 
larly valuable for us and for our future to 
be able to assure ourselves of the friendship 
of other peoples. I understand by this 
friendship the same thing that we know 
in private life: namely, to understand one’s 
friend when he is faced with difficulties and 
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to stand by him in adversity. Such a friend- 
ship as this does not come about by chance. 
And it is also much more than just an 
alliance between two peoples clothed in the 
form of a treaty, because the essence of a 
friendship such as this is but little affected 
by the currents of events. 

The United States has such friendship 
with many countries. I want to “mention 
two of them now: the French and the 
English. Even the most naive political ob- 
server cannot but see that these friendships 
are of weighty and solid stuff. Misunder- 
standings have put them to many a test 
and they have not yet been shaken. To 
have a friendship like this with such a 
powerful and at the same time amiable 
people as the Americans would be a price- 
less blessing for us. 

What we have had up to now, what is 
expressed by the words which I have cited, 
is a beginning, a declaration of readiness to 
enter into a lasting relationship of this 
kind with us. That is a great deal, especially 
if we look upon this development from the 
vantage point of 1945. It involves the ob- 
ligation, I think, to cultivate this friendship 
in order to give it the firm foundation and 
the broad base which are necessary if it 
is to be permanent. 

How did this offer of friendship come 
about? I believe there are two reasons for 
it. One is the respect and admiration for 
the Federal Chancellor; the first time that a 
contemporary German has been so honored 
in the Unjted States. Whoever has driven 
through the streets of Washington with him, 
as I have, and ha: seen how people gather 
there to greet him with genuine affection, 
know how great is the esteem and how 
unique the position which he has won with 
the American people. Moreover, this re- 
spect is accorded him by all sections of the 
population, by the Government, and equally 
by members of the opposition, as is proved, 
for example, by a statement made just a few 
days ago by the well-known Democratic Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD. 

The Chancellor owes this position, above 
all, to the fact that he has represented a 
policy of moderation and cautiousness. In 
his person an entirely new type of German 
has come before the American public. Part 
of this is indeed a respect for the syste- 
matic and methodical manner with which he 
conducts the affairs of the Government. But 
I have a definite impression that these other 
qualities, those of moderation and cautiouis- 
ness which I have mentioned, are of much 
greater importance in this regard than the 
latter. And secondly, we owe this offer of 
friendship to the unconcealed respect of the 
American public for the German will to live, 
as manifested in what we have accomplished 
in the way of reconstruction, and to the un- 


shakable determination to be free, which the” 


Berliners have shown. 

What can we do now to provide this friend- 
ship with a foundation? I believe the an- 
ewer is very simple: we must make every 
effort to get to know one another better. 
And then we must convince the Americans 
that all the German people support this 
policy of moderation and cautiousness and 
that they are prepared for the kind of co- 
operation which forms the basis of con- 
fidence. 

The German people alone can do this. 
Only they can offer proof of their own inten- 
tions and desires. Those of us who are 
abroad can support this attitude only by our 
own conduct. But in the matter of getting 
to know one another better a special task 
falls upon the German representative 
abroad. 

In this respect—and let me suy this in 
all frankness—ore thing is necessary, 
namely, that we give the American people 
the opportunity of seeing firsthand the cul- 
tural achievements of the German people. 
Especially in this fitld the events of the 
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national Socialist period—everything which 
Hitler and his accorhplices did—caused tre- 
mendous damage. Their barbaric behavior 
and the effect of putting up a wall between 
the present and German cultural achieve- 
ments acknowledged in the past. ‘Constant 
and tireless work is needed—believe me—in 
order to make credible the fact that this 
period was only a brief and tragic interlude, 
that the ability of the Germans of old to 
make a contribution, and indeed a great 
contribution, to the cultural life of our world 
has not been destroyed. 

An event which also occurred during the 
Chancellor's visit is of special significance in 
this connection. I refer to the letter of 
Mr. McCloy in which seven outstanding 
Americans stated that they were prepared 
to form a board of trustees for a German 
institute in the United States. A German 
cultural center is to be set up first in New 
York and then perhaps later in other cities. 

As I mentioned at the outset—and permit 
me to say it again in closing~we need 
friends, last but not least, to have them 
stand at our side when we are in distress. 
Our distress is the suffering of our 18 mil- 
lion brothers and sisters who live in the 
Soviet zone. Their enslavement is a matter 
of profound concern to us. I am convinced 
that the friendship with the Ameriean peo- 
ple—who are so alert to the rights of the 
individua] to dignity and independence—will 
make the greatest contribution—besides the 
one we ourselves have to make—towards the 
goal of returning their human rights by 
peaceful means to these 18 million of our 
compatriots and at the same ;time uniting 
them with us. 

In this respect German-American friend- 


ship will make an especial contribution. It. 


will also be the most important contribu- 
tion—and I am convinced of this—to the 
solution of the worldwide problem which 
faces our entire generation: that of the 
preservation of peace in this troubled age of 
the atom. If it does happen that peace and 
the dignity of man are safeguarded by this 
friendship, then each one of us will be called 
upon to assure by his own behavior that it 
be stable and lasting. 





No More Brotherhood? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
editorial published in this morning’s is- 
sue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No More BROTHERHOOD? 

Even brotherhood seems now to be con- 
sidered a dirty word by the McCarthymen 
who have debased so many of the great sym- 
bols and values of American life. Senator 
JENNER's insensate attack on Senator FLan- 
DERS in the Senate on Tuesday is an apt 
illustration of what Senator FuLBricut called 
“@ great sickness among our people.” In- 
deed, it perfectly points up the validity of 
Mr. FULBRIGHT’s observation, made on the 
same day, that “the Senator from Wisconsin, 
by his reckless charges, has so preyed upon 
the fears and hatred of uninformed and 
credulous people that he has started a prairie 
fire which neither he nor anyone else may be 
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able to control.” The pistol-packing the.. 
atricalism which attended the presentation 
of McCarthy petitions yesterday symbolizeg 
the recklessness of the whole McCarthy 
movement. 

The pretext for Mr. JENNER's outburst wa; 
a Thanksgiving Day appeal by Mr. Fianprgs_ 
broadcast by request of the Voice of Amer. 
ica—to the Soviet people for world disarm. 
ament. The full text of it appears elsewhere 
on this page today. Readers may judze for 
themselves whether it is subversive or trai- 
torous or un-Christian. An appeal to the 
Soviet people which denounced them as 
“tyrants” and “murderers’’—to use Mr. Jen. 
NeER’s characterizations of them—would pe 
little likely to persuade them to disarm or 
to inspire faith in America’s peaceful pur. 
poses. The United States Government has 
always—and quite properly—observed a dis- 
tinction between the tyrannical Soviet) Goy- 
ernment and the Russian people who have 
been its pawns. The United States Senate, 
for example, on June 18, 1951, passed with- 
out a single objection (even from Mr. Jen- 
NER) a concurrent resolution already adopted 
by the House which read in part as follows: 

“That the Ameri®an people deeply regret 
the artificial barriers which separate them 
from the peoples of the Union of Soviet So- 
fialist Republics, and which Keep the Soviet 
peoples from learning of the desires of the 
American people to live in friendship with 
all other peoples, and to work with them in 
advancing the idea of human brotherhood.” 

The root of this matter is a simple issue of 
Christian ethics. The doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, the concept that all men have 
kinship through the common fatherhood of 
God, is a doctrine too central to Christianity, 
to western civilization, and to American de- 
mocracy to be jettisoned at the behest of the 
McCarthyites. The contrast between Mr. 
FLANDERS’ view and Mr. JENNER's view is a 
most illuminating one. We think it goes to 
the very heart of the issue before the Senate 
today. The censure of Senator McCarrny is 
a censure of the moral nihilism of which he 
has become the exemplar. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall-not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 





PRICE-OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public P¥inter is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoxp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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United States Foreign Trade and Our 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 15, 1954, it was my very great 
privilege to address the 41st National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
on the subject of United States Foreign 
Trade and Our Merchant Marine. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of this speech printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unirep SraTes Foreicn TrapE aND OvuR 

MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Senator JoHN MarsHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland, before the 41st National For- 
eign Trade Convention, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. ¥Y., November 15, 1954) 


At the outset, permit me to state that I 
do not profess to be an expert on foreign 
trade. However, I have always taken a Keen 
interest in one phase of our economy of spe- 
cial interest to all of you-—-our merchant 
marine. I will, therefore, give you briefly 
certain of my impressions on foreign trade, 
and relate these to our merchant marine 
policies, 

As the greatest trading nation on earth, we 
must recognize that our merchant marine 
is one of our best ambassadors of good will. 

Iam firmly convinced that we cannot, as a 
people, have that “extra measure” of business 
success that spells true prosperity unless we 
have a steady, continuous and generous per- 

“centage of world sales. 

At the same time, it is axiomatic that we 
cannot reasonably expect foreign nations to 
open their doors freely to our merchandise 
unless we allow them to sell their goods to 
us with a minimum of obstruction. 

As we view the multitudinous trade bar- 
riers that restrict trade—even among friendly 
nations—one is disposed to hope that trade 
between nations may become steadily less 
subject to restraints. European nations are 
following our lead in lowering trade barriers. 
This trend will, I am confident, be to the 
advantage of all. 

I believe so completely in America’s pro- 
ductive genius and business initiative that I 
am entirely optimistic that these lessened 
restrictions in world trade will, in the overall 
picture, result automatically in expanded 
foreign trade and increased prosperity for 
the United States. 

I said “in the overall picture” because I 
appreciate full well that excessive imports of 
goods can result, and in fact have resulted, 
most unfavorably for certain segments of 
oureconomy. Stepped up imports not only 
have injured certain domestic industries but 
Unfavorable repercussions have necessarily 
affected still other segments of our economy. 

Naturally, each such situation requires 
consideration on its own merits and in the 
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light of t..e particular circumstances attend- 
ant upon it. Certainly it is obvious that if a 
large segment of our economy is subject to 
depression every reasonable effort should be 
made to prevent it. In like manner, we 
should accept as a fact that certain foreign 
goods will have a high competitive effect on 
similar types of goods produced here, just 
as certain goods produced in some sections 
of our great country possess competitive ad- 
vantages over like goods produced in other 
sections. 

When excessive importation of any type of 
merchandise adversely affects domestic in- 
dustries producing like goods, it is reason- 
able to expect that demands will arise for 
a reappraisal of our trade agreements cover- 
ing such articles, or for a study as to why 
such articles suddenly flood our markets. 
You are, of course, fully conversant with the 
recent vigorous protests made by the watch 
industry and bicycle manufacturers against 
large-scale imports. Competitive relief has 
been demanded from the Tariff Commission. 

Currently great areas of the world are 
awakening to the possibilities of a better life 
and a higher standard of living. Who can 
supply their newly awakened desires for con- 
veniences and modern industrial needs bet- 
ter than we with our proven low-cost mass- 
production methods? Certainly we should 
look forward to supplying a large share of 
these new demands. If we, therefore, in- 
crease our trade in these areas, it seems only 
reasonable that we be willing to give and 
take—to let these other countries export to 
us even if we have to suffer temporarily in 
spots. 

This is stated as a general principle. But 
you and I know that industries in areas of 
the United States affected adversely by in- 
creasing imports will not accept such a situa- 
tion without vigorous protests, accompanied 
by demands for more tariff protection. 
Equally true it is that should such demands 
become insistent botlf the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the White House will afford such 
demands thoughtful consideration. 

This, then, is the dilemma in which we 
find ourselves: On the one hand, there is the 
insistent desire for a greater and increasing 
share of world exports; on the other, there 
is the anguished cry from injured domestic 
producers against competitive imports. 

We must accept the fact that in the realm 
of world-trade policy any change by the 
United States could have widespread reper- 
cussions on the trading policies of other na- 
tions. Certainly no administration will per- 
mit an essential industry or industrial area 
in this country to be destroyed by foreign 
competition without taking prompt steps to 
find a remedy. It is no solace to our fishing 
industry, for instance, that Japan and Nor- 
way are increasing their purchases of manu- 
factured American items through use of dol- 
lars earned here by selling us their foreign 
fish products. Our fishermen and fish proc- 
essors and their families must prosper to 
survive. This they cannot do if foreign fish 
products take away their domestic markets. 

A basic consideration in such cases is 
the necessity or essentiality of the industry 
to our national economy and to our security 
in case of war. Of course, there are other 
important criteria. 

First. Has the industry the resources, 
know-how, and initiative to cope with its 
foreign competition, taking into considera- 
tion wage levels, tariffs; quality of product, 
and so on? What are the possibilities of 


modernizing productive processes, or even of 
switching to new products in order to hold 
present, or gain new, markets? 

Second. Does the product of the industry 
directly affect or control the prosperity of 
an area? 

I would like to turn now to the proposi- 
tion that as the world’s greatest trading 
Nation, the United States must maintain an 
adequate merchant marine. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Con- 
gress established, as national policy, the 
necessity for development and maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine. Ten years 
later, in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
this policy was reaffirmed, and the requisites 
for, and I quote, “an efficient and adequate. 
American-owned merchant marine,” were 
firmly imbedded in the law of the land. 

Your council is on record as supporting 
this national policy to the fullest extent and 
for this I salute you most heartily. May 
your support be continued «nd vocal during 
the 84th Congress. Much has been done, 
but much more must be accomplished if we 
are to be assured of a merchant marine 
adequate to carry a substantial portion of 
the water-borne commerce which your com- 
bined efforts will develop in the years ahead. 

There are all too many persons of influ- 
ence, in Congress and elsewhere, who fail 
to comprehend the urgent need for imme- 
diate attention to our national shipping 
needs. 

Some believe we could, and should, save 
money by entrusting our commerce to ships 
of fomeign nations. They are unaware that, 
excepd in the tramp trades, rates are the 
same for shipments in foreign bottoms as 
in the United States-fiag vessels. 

Others would favor the use of foreign ves- 
sels to permit dollar earnings by the respec- 
tive foreign countries. 

Still others, equally unappreciative of the 
realities of the situation, consider our pres- 
ent available shipping as adequate. They 
overlook the age, the lack of speed, the low 
competitive value of our merchant fleet, 
most of which was hurriedly built during 
the war. 

However wrong, though, they all may be, 
these ‘critics are influential and determined. 
They can and will continue to impede all 
plans to stabilize and modernize our mer- 
chant shipping unless all of us who believe 
in the national sbipping policy as now on 
the statute books are ready to lend vigorous 
support to efforts to implement this policy. 

Much stress has been placed upon the 
function of Amierican shipping as an auxili- 
ary to the military in time of war or national 
emergency. You can appreciate far better 
than most of our citizenry the value of an 
adequate merchant marine in its primary 
function as distributor throughout the world 
of the product of America’s fields and fac- 
tories, and as insurance against exorbitant 
rates for ocean transportation when shipping 
is tight. 

Today slightly more than 10 million tons 
of American shipping are engaged in foreign 
trade and 6 million tons in domestic trade. 
Yet, considering that our quantum of world 
trade is 10 times larger than in 1939, it is 
incomprehensible that our total merchant 
tonnage is scarcely 3 times larger than in 
prewar years. The inescapable conclusion is 
that too large a share of our world trade is 
carried in foreign ships. 

Great merchant fleets have been the mak- 
ing of mighty empires, just as the lack of 
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them, or their neglect, has been the undoing 
of whole civilizations. History has estab- 
lished that fact time and again since the 
days of the ancient Phoenicians. Neglect of 
their merchant marine meant the loss of 
their prestige to ancient nations, particularly 
Greece. 

The story of the great merchant fleet down 
through the ages is the story of the great 
maritime nations—the story of prosperity; 
the story of enlightenment; the story of 
world leadership and world power. 

In Spain, in Portugal, as well as in Eng- 
land, the peak of their glory coincided with 
the supremacy of their merchant marine, 
with their ships traveling to the furthermost 
corners of the earth. Yet, today, men in 
our country say that a merchant fleet is 
needed only in time of war and that in time 
of peace we can forget about it. 

It seems to me that one of the great trage- 
dies of history is that its lessons are never 
learned—or at least heeded. As I mentioned 
earlier, many of our people in high places 
have not yet learned the lesson that an ade- 
quate merchant marine is part of the very 
lifeblood of our Nation. 

To suggest that in the event of war we 
should rely upon foreign merchant ships to 
carry our vival supp!*-. overseas infested 
by submarin.s is to i: .-.e disaster. I think 
you will agree with me that no nation as 
powerful as we are, with our enormous coast- 
lines, should ever permit itself to feel that 
it could, or should, depend upon foreign 
merchagt fleets for its defense to carry its 
wartime ocean cargoes. 

Allow me to draw a few inferences from 
the story of our inadequate merchant marine 
in World War I and World WarII. Time and 
again those of us who want to see our Nation 
powerful on all seas stand up in Congress 
and plead for a strong merchant fleet only 
to be rejected. Historians of the future may 
well imply that our lack of a merchant fleet 
of any consequence was an encouragement 
to our enemies to make war upon us in both 
world wars. 

Both wars proved that we need ships not 
only as a means of conveying supplies to our 
fighting men and to our allies, but for re- 
turning costly and indispensable defense ma- 
terials and thus avoiding the exhorbitant 
rates which we have been compelled to pay 
in the past for the use of ships of other 
nations. 

The United States so rieglected its mer- 
chant marine just before World War I that 
our ships were carrying only 9 percent of our 
export and import trade. When war finally 
struck there were not enough available ships 
for our basic needs. Other nations would 
not permit us the use of their ships. Our 
country’s foreign trade was paralyzed; goods 
and materials piled high on our docks. In 
the case of cotton, our exports fell from 
nearly a quarter of a million bales a year 
in 1913, to less than 20,000 bales in 1914. 

At the same time, rates increased alarm- 
ingly; finally skyrocketing more than 2,000 
percent. Even for general cargo the average 
rate Jumped more than 1,000 percent. The 
normal price for chartering a ship before 
World War I was $1 a ton; within a few 
months after the outbreak of hostilities the 
price had jumped to more than $20 a ton. 

So desperate was the need for shipping 
that in spite of exhorbitant prices ranging 
from $60 to $300 a ton, the United States 
spent more than $3 billion in procuring for- 
eign ships by direct acquisition. At the same 
time the Government itself constructed 2,316 
ships at a cost of. just under $3 billion so 
that the war ended with the United States 
having a merchant fleet of 2,547 ships of some 
15 million deadweight tons. Sad to say, most 
of these were finished too late to be of sig- 
nificant use in the war effort. 

Out of the study and agitation that fol- 
lowed World War I, Congress probed the 
problems and the possible function in peace 
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and in war of an American merchant ma- 
rine, There resulted the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 as the answer of the time to 
the idea that we could rely upon foreign- 
flag ships and that we did not need to main- 
tain a merchant fleet of our own. 

In 1936 the Merchant Marine Act was en- 
acted. It visualized a merchant marine able 
to carry “a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce of 
the United States * * * at all times.” 

In November 137 the United States Mari- 
time Commission estimated that the total 
merchant shipping needs of this country in 
time of war would be 1,200 ships. Events 
proved that the Commission had grossly un- 
derestimated the necessary size American 
merchant fleet. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, there were 
80 million deadweight tons of shipping in 
the world. Of this amount France and 
Britain controlled 27 million, with neutral 
shipping available mostly to the Allies. Dur- 
ing the first 27 months of war, even before 
the United States got into the war, the Axis 
sank 16 million deadweight tons, while the 
total replacement factor was 5 million tons. 

Approximately 12 million tons flew the 
American fiag. During the course of the 
entire war United States losses amounted to 
nearly 7 million tons, which means that the 
American loss was more than half the ton- 
nage of our whole merchant marine before 
the war. 

Due to American ingenuity in shipbuild- 
ing, the United States shipyards turned out, 
between 1941 and 1945, 5,280 oceangoing 
ships aggregating 54 million tons. 

One fact is clearly evident from these sta- 
tistics—the United States cannot rely on its 
allies for merchant shipping in time of war. 
Another fact is certain—total cargo lifts 
during war are so stupendous that even if 
our allies are willing to assist us their total 
shipping will be insufficient. 

Consider the peacetime cargo lift of our 
import and export trade for only 1 year. 
The United States Corps of Engineers report- 
ed that during 1952 we imported and export- 
ed nearly 250 billion tons of waterborne 
cargo. Surely, it would be to our advantage 
to have our own merchant marine transport 
these raw materials, foodstuffs, and manu- 
factured items instead of paying substantial 
sums to other nations to do it for us. 

Our own sea transportation services are 
known for their dependability, accessibility, 
speed, and economy. The merchant marines 
of other nations serve their own national 
needs first and last. Surely, our own needs 
should be met first by our own merchant 
marine, manned by our Own men, using our 
own strategically placed ports to strengthen 
our own peacetime economy. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest King, in charge of 
United States naval operations in World War 
II, has stated: “The merchant marine is a 
strong bulwark of national defense in peace 
and war and a buttress to sound national 
economy—it is an integral part of our coun- 
try’s armed might during time of crisis.” . 

As has been demonstrated fully in the past 
three or four decades, our merchant marine 
is an indispensable arm of defense. Proof 
of its usefulness in times of peace is self- 
evident as well. Those who framed the na- 
tional shipping policy were wise, indeed, to 
provide that American privately owned ship- 
ping should carry a substantial portion of 
our foreign commerce. 

While American vessels in the tramp 
trades were being withdrawn from the sea- 
lanes for lack of cargoes, American tax dol- 
lars were being used by Government agencies 
to carry Government cargoes in foreign bot- 
toms, to and from this country, or in the 
cross trades, because of the reduced rates of 
the low-wage shipping of foreign nations. 

Fortunately, the Senate Water 
tion Subcommittee, of which I had the honor 
to serve as chairman, was instrumental in 
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advancing the enactment of a bill to require 
use of American-flag vessels for the carriage 
of at least 50 percent of all Government car. 
goes of this nature. We took the position 
that American shipping has a right to such 
cargo preference—that its very surviva) 
against foreign competition would be much 
enhanced through such cargo-preference aid. 
Cargoes are what our shipping needs—anq 
wants—now. More cargoes are the best pos- 
sible aid we could give our shipping. 

Let me assure you, in closing, that it is a 
pleasure, indeed to join with groups like 
yours in promoting the merchant marine. | 
am positive you share my belief that the job 
still before us is not an easy one. 

A great deal remains to be done—in your 
field as well as in the Congress, before Ameri- 
can shipping is firmly established as a valu- 
able adjunct of our economy, and as an 
effective arm of defense, 

With all such interested groups working 
together, I am confident that the goal can 
be athieved. But we could fail again, as we 
have so many times before, unless we all do 
our full part to enlist the interest of both 
citizenry and Congress. 





Marxist Economic Jujitsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
titled “Marxist Economic Jujitsu,” pub- 
lished in the September 24, 1954, issue of 
the magazine U. S. A., noting renewed 
efforts to create what the author, New- 
ton H. Fulbright, refers to as a “uni- 
versal socialist state” as disclosed in the 
report of the Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marxist EcoNoMIC JUJITSU 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
defines the Japanese art of jujitsu as de- 
pending “largely upon the principle of mak- 
ing use of an opponent’s strength and weight 
to disable or injure him and by applying 
pressure so that his opposing movement will 
throw him out of balance.” 

The principle of, jujitsu in economics has 
been applied against the United States since 
World War II. Its result has been to dis- 
rupt and dislocate our national economy to 
an extent little realized by the American 
people. 

The story of how this was accomplished, 
together with a disturbing survey of the 
results, is contained in the 380-page report 
of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee’ on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
headed by Senator Grorce W. Matone, Re- 
publican, of Nevada, which recently con- 
cluded a 10-month study of our raw-mate- 
rials resources. 

To begin with, the investigators found 
that the State Department had acquired 
power under the 1934 Trade Agreement Act 
to negotiate trade treaties and adjust tariffs 
without consent of Congress. This per- 
mitted second--and third-echelon planners 
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to open our ports to a flood of cheap for- 
eign materials on the theory that we are a 
pave-not Nation, that our once bountiful 
supply of mineral wealth and raw materials 
has been exhausted. The investigators found 
that Harry Dexter White, the Communist 
agent, had sold this theory through a memo- 
randum dated March 7, 1944, which he ad- 
dressea to former Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

On the heels of this the subcommittee 
discovered a four-point program for inter- 
national allocation of commodities and price 
controls ‘that was drawn up in the State 
Department, largely by Alger Hiss. This 
program became the basis for various inter- 
national and United Nations conferences 
looking to the creation of an International 
Trade Organization, which Congress vetoed 
in May 1948. 

The International Materials Conference 
was then*launched without congressional 
approval by the State Department in 1950. It 
operated throughout the Korean war and 
resulted in the withholding of military sup- 
plies from this country at a critical time and 
threw into unemployment thousands of 
American workingmen in industries that 
were unable to secure the necessary raw 
materials to remain in production. 

The Senate investigators, questioning 
miners, engineers, industrialists, and experts 
in government, asserted that the have-not 
theory was false. They showed how the pro- 
gram, making us a part of an international 
Marxist-backed cartel for the allocation of 
the world’s supply of raw materials at prices 
which nations with a lower standard of liv- 
ing than ours can afford, had done much 
harm to this Nation in time of war. 


U. N. FOLLOWS LEAD 


Observing that the International Materials 
Conference has been discontinued, the inves- 
tigators warned that a new effort to estab- 
lish a similar organization is currently in 
progress in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, which promises to tax the 
wealth of this country to bring about our 
own destruction. 

The subcommittee report states that last 
January a committee of experts appointed by 
the U. N. Secretary General presented a 
study entitled “Commodity Trade and Eco- 
nomic Development.” This study had been 
authorized in December 1952, under Resolu- 
tion 623 of the Seventh Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U. N., on a motion in- 
troduced by the United States delegation. 
On the basis of this study, the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council voted a resolution 
last April 30 to establish a permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on International Trade, 
which, in the words of the subcommittee re- 
port, would reestablish the International 
Trade Organization that was killed by Con- 
gress in 1948. 

The Senators noted with approval that the 
present United States delegate to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Preston Hotch- 
kis, had voted against the proposal. Never- 
theless, it was adopted, 12 to 5 with 1 ab- 
stention. 


The investigators, questioning éngineers, 
mining experts, industrialists and authori- 
ties in Government, concluded such an in- 
ternational organization, “setting up con- 
trols over the distribution of the production 
and consumption of the world’s goods, could 
inhibit our going-concern industries.” 

The report added: “It is important to 
realize that many of the countries who were 
furthering this resolution (including the 
U. 8. 8. R.) wished to establish a world sys- 
tem of parity prices for raw materials under 
the auspices of the U. N., and also wished 
to discourage the production of synthetic 
rubber and synthetic fibers in the United 
States which might displace natural prod- 
ucts.” 
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OBJECTION OVERRULED 


The subcommittee noted that the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Hotchkis indicated a change of 
attitude in the State Department—on the 
surface, at least—in regard to Marxist-backed 
international controls. Samuel C. Waugh, 
Assistant Secretary of State, told the Sena- 
tors that the present Government was op- 
posed to such trade agreements and that he 
did not feel that the United States would be 
morally bound by any commitment entered 
into by the United Nations. 

That remains to be seen. 

Providing ready propaganda for those who 
would have us continue on the road to 
world allocations and price controls is the 
report of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, which was appointed in 1951, 
by former President Truman with William 
S. Paley, chairman of the Board of CBS, as 
its chairman. 

The Senate subcommittee report states 
that “in view of the use of this document 
as an authentic authoritative source of in- 
formation on all resource problems by so 
Many organizations, the subcommittee made 
a staff study of the entire report.” 

It added: “The report of this commission 
(submitted in December 1952), popularly 
known as the Paley report, has * * * been 
widely quoted by economists, conservation- 
ists and social scientists. It has been re- 
ferred to in international meetings and in 
the discussions at the United Nations as an 
authoritative text. 

“In fact, it has even been used as the 
theme for the textbook dealing with na- 
tural resources now used at the United States 
Military Academy at West Poimt. It has had 
@ profound fnfiuence on the policies of many 
government agencies dealing with the pro- 
duction of critical materials.” 


“PUNCTURING PALEY 


The investigators discovered that “many 
persons interested in promoting the one- 
world theory of~trade controls have at- 
tempted to use the report of the Paley Com- 
mission to show that the United States is 
in imminent danger of becoming a have-not 
nation.” 

They found that Edward S. Mason, an im- 
portant member of the Commission, had 
played a key role in forming State Depart- 
ment economic policies during the early 
months of 1945 when Alger Hiss was issuing 
his four-point program for the control of 
world trade. They found that Mr. Mason 
had ‘written a book, Controlling World Trade, 
which was published in 1946 by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. The book 
dealt with commodity stabilization pro- 
posals which were later embodied in chapter 
VI of the Habana Charter, which was reject- 
ed by Congress but was later incorporated 
in the International Materials Conference to 
our disadvantage during the Korean war. 

The Paley report fully endorsed this prin- 
ciple. On page 87, volume 1, in discussing 
the Habana Charter, it had this to say: 

“The United States has not ratified the 
treaty, but under a resolution of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Oouncil is 
bound with other nations to recognize 
chapter VI ag a general guide.” 

In questioning Mr. Paley, the subcommit- 
tee found he strongly supported the Com- 
misSion’s recommenadtion that our tariffs be 
lowered still further and that the Buy Ameri- 
can Act be repealed. On the other hand, 
evidence given by mining engineers, indus- 
trialists, and many Government employees 
with engineering backgrounds, failed to sup- 
port Mr. Paley’s views on this subject. 

The subcommittee found that some mem- 
bers of the Commission itself expressed “some 
doubts about the wisdom of the recommen- 
dations” contained in the report, and 
claimed their original words “have been 
picked up by others and are used to embar- 
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rass the United States in international ne- 
gotiations.” 

One of the chief criticisms leveled at the 
Paley report was that the Commission staff 
was not composed of “men experienced or 
well grounded in the field of production of 
minerals or other materials.” The investiga- 
tors found the Commission “woefully lack- 
ing” in skilled engineers, geologists, and men 
with industrial backgrounds. “Its report is a 
compendium,” the subcommittee said, 
“worked out by economists and theorists 
based upon statistical assumptions of ques- 
tionable validity.” : 


PROJECTIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


The subcommittee looked carefully into 
the techniques used by the Paley Commis- 
sion in making certain long-range projec- 
tions quoted by many prominent groups to 
indicate that this country will have ex- 
hausted its mineral supply by 1975. When 
questioned, both Mr. Paley and Mr. Mason 
stressed that these projections should not be 
taken as predictions. Mr. Paley said: 

“I would like to emphasize that we made 
no prophecies about the amount of materials 
the United States might be consuming by 
ae Nobody can prophesy a thing like 

at.” 


Mr. Mason testified: 

“I think you will find if you look at this 
report that the Commission nowhere pre- 
dicts. What it does do is to project require- 
ments on the basis of certain assumptions. 
If these assurnptions are correct then the 
projection might turn out to be a good pre- 
diction, but the projection is only as good as 
the assumption on which it is based and no- 
where does the Commission, so far as I re- 
member, make any predictions as to what our 
requirements are going to be.” 

The subcommittee report comments that 
“this statement is noteworthy as the general 
public may have interpreted the report of the 
President's Materials Policy Commission as a 
scientific study predicting supply and de- 
mand relationships for numerous commodi- 
ties during the decade 1970 to 1980.” 


In a dogged effort to explore the meaning 
behind the Paley report and the real sig- 
nificance back of the State Department's 
free-trade policy, the Malone committee 
called in expert witnesses for their views on 
the subject. 

It was found that Adam Smith, father of 
the free-trade theory, recognized two limita- 
tions which are applicable today. He con- 
ceded that “it will generally be advantageous 
to lay some burden (tariff) upon foreign im- 
ports for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, when some tax is imposed at home 
upon the production of produce of the lat- 
ter. In this case it seems reasonable that 
an equal tax should be imposed upon the like 
produce of the former’—or the country 
shipping such produce into the United States 
in competition with our own labor. 


HOW TO GO BROKE 


Federal taxes, along with wages, increase 
the cost of our domestic production. A 
large proportion of these taxes collected on 
United States business and industry have 
gone to finance the capital cost of foreign 
producers—much of it outright Government 
gifts. The Senate subccmmittee therefore 
suggested that taxes, as a cost item, be given 
special consideration in the settlement of 
our future tariff policy. = 

Adam Smith realized that opulence, the 
objective of his theory, must give way in a 
world beset by animosities. The subcom- 
mittee observed that many textbooks on for- 
eign trade now circulated in our colleges 
develop the theory of free trade in terms of 
welfare economics in a world at peace. It is 
ridiculous to pretend to view the current sit- 
uation in terms of a world at peace. There- 
fore, the theory of free trade, as envisioned 
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by Adam Smith, is impossible of present at- 
tainment. 

Infpossible, that is, unless the objective is 
deliberate destruction of the economy of this 
country. And the subcommittee had to face 
the grim fact that the same second and third 
echelon planners are still at work in the State 
Department, their aims pursued as deviously 
under’a Republican as under a Democratic 
administration. 

The investigators examined in detail the 
results of our free-trade policy. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate the general pattern of 
their findings: 

The world’s largest and richest known re- 
serves of antimony are in China. Should Red 
China be seated in the U. N. and subsequent- 
ly recognized by the State Department, peace 
would return and exports would again start 
flowing inte this country. The subcommit- 
tee observed that in such an event “our do- 
mestic mjneral industries could be wrecked 
under our inadequate tariff system as it is op- 
erated by the State Department under the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934." Witnesses 
pointed out that mineral producers in the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere 
obviously cannot exist in competition with 
labor that is “virtually slave labor under one 
of the lowest standards of living in the 
world.” 

OUR POLICY BOOMERANGS 


The subcommittee found our domestic 
producers paying the necessary wages to sup- 
port the American standard of living. But 
they found the industry also paying taxes 
into the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Mutual Security Agency, which 
have advanced hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to European nations to buy copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

England, in a 3-year period, was given $124 
million to purchase copper; $64 million to 
purchase zinc, and $34 million to purchase 
lead. This financing and drain on American 
industry, doled out in accordance with the 
“entitlement of consumption” formula of 
the International Materials Conference of 
the Korean war, enabled Britain and other 
foreign nations to purchase immense quan- 
tities of minerals they did not need. 

The subcommittee observed that Great 
Britain “acquired so much lead, zinc, and 
copper that late in 1952 she dumped lead and 
zinc on the open United States market in 
such quantities that the market price com- 
pletely broke, and a large number of lead and 
zinc mines in the United States closed down.” 

The investigators examined the argument 
that the United States can get materials 
cheaper abroad than at home—an argument 
advanced by many who talk out of the op- 
posite side of their mouth about improving 
the wage of American labor. But the Sena- 
tors said: “Examination of the Government 
purchase for the military stockpile shows 
that in the great majority of cases the con- 
tracts call for payment of the American mar- 
ket price delivered in New York or at any 
other United States port.” 

Their report adds: “What was even more 
astonishing was the testimony received from 
the General Services Administration and the 
Emergency Procurement Service officials in 
their recent appearance before the commit- 
tee when they testified that higher prices had 
been paid in many instances to foreign pro- 
ducers of strategic and critical materials 
than to domestic suppliers.” 

So thege it is: a peep into a chamber of 
horrors. 


The subcommittee report offers suggestions 
for a system of possible incentives to our do- 
mestic producers. They are (1) incentive 
taxation with depleticn allowances similar 
to those in the oil industry which would per- 
mit new exploration; (2) adequate prices, 
and (3) an adequate market. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


The Senators, in concluding, might well 
have asked the American people: “What are 
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you going to do about it?” And the Ameri- 
can people might well reply to the Senators: 
“We elected you to look after the welfare of 
this country.” Then there might take place 
a futile shaking of heads among members of 
the subcommittee. Because the tragedy of 
our day is the fact that Congress has been 
largely eliminated as a force in the control 
of the destiny of this country. 

The amorphous and vicious force that has 
replaced Congress seems oriented toward 
one objective: the universal socialist state. 
It is to be achieved through a jujitsu struggle 
using the strength and weight of the United 
States economy against itself. 





A Ringside Report on Two Domestic 
Revolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ““A Ringside Report on Two Do- 
mestic Revolutions,” delivered by Mr. 
Charles G. Mortimer, president of the 
General Foods Corp., before the National 
Press Club in Washington, D- C., on No- 
vember 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A RINGsIDE REPORT ON Two DOMESTIC 
REVOLUTIONS 


(Speech by Charles G. Mortimer, president, 
General Foods Corp., before the National 
Press Club, Washington, D. C., November 
18, 1954) 


The ground we shall cover today is quite 
different from that covered by your recent 
speakers—and from what you sh&ll be hear- 
ing about tomorrow, I suspect. My subject is 
considerably more homely than the provoca- 
tive ideas Mr. Toynbee left with you and 
not nearly so exciting as what Monsieur 
Mendes-France will have for your tomorrow. 
Perhaps you had better think of my offering 
as the meat-and-potatoes course between a 
stimulating aperitif and a fascinating 
dessert. 

For I am here to talk to you about food. 
About the food that makes the United States 
the best fed nation. And what lies behind 
it in the way of technology, economics, and 
human ingenuity. Today’s topic is homely, 
indeed. But it has a powerful universality 
of interests; it literally concerns every one 
of us. For we all must eat, and we all must 
pay for it. How we eat and what we pay for 
our food today are the questions I want to 
analyze with you. In their er lies the 
story of two sweeping domestic revolutions. 
It’s a story that fascinates me. I hope you 
will find it interesting. : 


One of these revolutions is taking place 
in the American kitchen and the other on 
the American farm. Both are progressing so 
quietly that most of us are not consciously 
aware of them. Both are astonishingly far- 
reaching although they have taken place in 
just the last 2 to 3 decades. They are in- 
separably related to our high standards of 
living and, to a considerable extent, respon- 
sible for it. 

Let's look first at the revolution in the 
kitchen. This one is easy for all of us to 
grasp because nearly everybody here, I sus- 
pect, carries a mental image of his mother 
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spending most of her waking hours in the 
kitchen, either preparing the next meal or 
cleaning up from the last. That kind of 
drudgery fortunately, is no longer necessary 
in order to serve appetizing, nutritious 
meals. Today the American housewife 
spends on the average about 80 minutes 4 
day in preparing three meals. Her eman- 
cipation is the result of this revolution I 
shall describe, and she should get the lion’s 
share of the credit for it. She is the one 
who revolted. She wanted freedom to live 
a fuller life—and she got the collaboration 
of the food industry, the appliance manu- 
facturers, the soap and detergent makers, 
the women’s editors, the university home 
economists, and other accomplices. 

Consider for a moment the drastic change 
in food-buying habits that has been a vital 
campaign in this benign rebellion. Today's 
homemaker will have none of her prede- 
cessor’s chores of washing, peeling, shelling, 
plucking, and blanching; much of the food 
she puts on the table comes ready to serve 
or nearly so. She uses 12 times as many 
frozen vegetables as she did 15 years ago. 
She feeds her youngsters 15 times more 
canned baby food than she did then. Today 
one serving of coffee out of three in Amer- 
ica’s homes is instant coffee made in the 
cup; 6 years ago it was one in 16. Frozen 
orange concentrate is perhaps the most spec- 
tacular of the prepared foods in terms of 
increased use; 50 times as much is sold 
today as was sold 8 years ago. 

These convenience foods not only save the 
hovsewife time in preparation; they offer 
other important values too. They contain 
real built-in extra qualities or, as one of my 
colleagues calls it, “built-in maid service.” 
For when the homemaker buys a package of 
frozen beans instead of hulling the Ford 
Hooks herself or a box of cake mix instead 
of making a cake from the ground up, she is 
buying these extras: 

1. Extra service—cleaning, peeling, cut- 
ting up, measuring, and mixing. 

2. Extra time saving—precooking and por- 
tioning. 

3. Extra quality—superior grades, fresh- 
ness, and uniformity of result. 

4. Extra nutrition—retention of vitamins, 
minerals, and other nutrients as well as 
flavor. 

5. Extra convenience—easy storing and 
serving thanks to modern, handy packages. 

These added values have been, we might 
say, blended into her recipe by the food 
technologists who developed them through 
research and the processing plant employ- 
ees who put up the packages. 

In food as in other things, extra quality 
costs more money. So does the added serv- 
ice and convenience we are putting into our 
packages. Two-questions, it seems to me, 
are implicit in this development. 

1, Are consumers willing to pay the addi- 
tional cost? 

2. Are they getting their money’s worth? 

The answer to the first question is obvi- 
ous from the record. We still have complete 
freedom of choice in America’s food stores, 
and homemakers would not buy convenience 
foods if they did not want to. The figures 
indicate they are buying them voluntarily, 
willingly, almost eagerly. The average su- 
permarket today stocks about 5,000 different 
packaged food items as compared with about 
1,500 twenty years ago. America’s food bill 
this year will be $64 billion, or just over 25 
percent of our disposable income. Prior to 
World War II we were spending 23 percent 
of our disposable income for food, but if we 
were buying the same food today in the 
same quantities at present prices, our food 
basket would take only 17 percent of our 
disposable income. 

The cost of getting our food from the farm 
gate to the dinner table will be about $24 
billion this year. That includes the ex- 
penses of storing, transporting, processing, 
wholesaling, retailing, and merchandising. 
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In buying these processing and market- 
ing services, is the consumer getting her 
money’s worth? The Department of Agri- 
culture has obligingly provided the answer 
to this question. It made a test recently 
which showed that meals comprised of 
ready-to-serve foods costs about one-third 
more money but require three-fourths less 
time than meals prepared from scratch in 
the kitchen. By computing the relative 
costs of the two types of meals versus the 
time spent by the housewife, the Depart- 
ment found she could earn 45 cents an hour 
if she used no processed or precooked foods. 
My oldest married son pays a teen-age baby 
sitter more than that. 

There are other implications in this kitch- 
en revolution beyond its economics. Those 
who look only upon the cost in dollars and 
the savings in women’s time miss its real 
significance. So also do those who view 
packaged cake mixes, precooked foods, and 
instant beverages only as ingenious conven- 
iences which make the housewife’s lot an 
easier one. Our homemakers have not 
swung to processed foods only as a means of 
reducing work but rather to gain time for 
other important things. This dramatic 
shift in homemaking practices represents a 
new phenomenon in our social system as 
revolutionary as the assembly line and the 
use of replaceable parts have been in our 
industrial system. Indeed, you might say 
that American women today are adopting— 
or would it be adapting?—the principles 
worked out by our industrial pioneers to 
the age-old routine of housekeeping. In- 
stead of spending long hours in the prepara- 
tion of each meal by tedious, time-consum- 
ing hand methods, they are—quite sensibly— 
devoting their efforts, first, to “designing” 
appetizing, well-balanced meals for their 
families and then to “assembling” them 
from processed or ready-to-serve packaged 
foods. As the “finishing” touch, they add an 
expert pinch of seasoning, perhaps an egg, 
or an apprporiate topping. Thus they have 
copied the industrialist’s technique and 
gone him one better. For they assemble 
their products from mass-produced parts 
and yet come out with a custom model, 
suited to their families’ needs and palates. 
It may well be that the young husband of 
tomorrow will boast, not of the dishes 
mother used to make, but of the dishes 
mother used to serve. 

And the end of this heartening change is 
not yet in sight. We of General Foods be- 
lieve that the homemakers of America are 
today seeing only the beginning of their 
emancipation from the tediousness and 
drudgery of old-style hand-labor house- 
keeping. We believe the homemakers of to- 
morrow will—and rightly should—have 
many more free hours and much unspent 
energy to devote to their children; to doing 
things and going places with their husbands; 
to the enjoyment of art, music, and litera- 
ture; to e g in worthwhile commu- 
nity activities; and to playing the important 
role women must play in the affairs of this 
confused and troubled world if we are ever 
to get it back onto a sane and peaceful basis. 

Suppose we leave the kitchen revolution 
now and take a look at the other—the one 
on the farm. This one is, if anything, even 
less understood and appreciated than the 
one in the kitchen. Perhaps it is because 
all of us have/had first-hand experience with 
kitchens, but only a minority of Americans 
today have personal acquaintance with farm- 
ing. Or because it is the more complex of 
the two. Or—and this is most likely—be- 
cause it has taken place so recently—prin- 
cipally in the last 15 years and largely since 
the war. 

As newspapermen you are surely familiar 
with the picture that is most frequently 
drawn of the American farmer—spare, lean, 
independent character in patched blue Jeans 
with an overworked wife, 1 cow, 4 pigs, 30 
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chickens, 6 kids, and a big mortgage. He 
gets up at 4 a. m. to milk by kerosene lamp 
and to scratch at 40 stony acres with a 
horse-drawn plow. This is a colorful pic- 
ture, but it has a major flaw: it simply isn’t 
true. It may portray the average farmer 
of 75 or 100 years ago or the little dirt farmer 
of today. But it is as remote from the agri- 
culturalist of today as the streamlined 1954 
kitchen is from the one in which your grand- 
mother labored. 

Today's scientific farmers are masters of 
efficiency in production. They rival indus- 
trialists when it comes to mechanization, 
lowered labor costs per unit, and increased 
output per man-hour. Technical advances 
on the Nation’s farms in the last 15 years 
have permitted them to increase’ their total 
crop output by 40 percent with 20 percent 
less workers. Production per man-hour of 
farm labor is two-thirds larger today than 
it was in 1939, and that is just about double 
the rate of increase in manufacturing pro- 
ductivity during the same period. This has 
come about through developing better seed 
strains, wider use of fertilizer, and an as- 
tounding increase in the use of farm ma- 
chinery. From 1941 to 1953, for example, the 
number of tractors on American farms in- 
creased 263 percent. The use of motor trucks 
increased 228 percent, of grain combines, 
418 percent, and of corn pickers, 529 percent. 
And in this same period, the number of 
horses and mules has declined 60 percent. 

This remarkable increase in efficiency and 
this heavy investment in capital equipment 
certainly transform the American farmer 
into a businessman and a capitalist—as con- 
trasted with the rugged figure in the faded 
blue jeans. In many respects, he is as much 
a businessman as any industrialist. In his 
animal husbandry and agronomy, he utilizes 
the fruits of research, just as industry does. 
To finance his equipment, he turns to the 
banks. He watches the fluctuation of mar- 
ket prices and calculates inventory values 
and anticipated revenues. He must keep 
careful cost and tax records, and he thinks 
of his income in terms of return on money 
invested. 

Considering farming as big business, let’s 
look for a moment at the American farmer’s 
balance sheet. ‘Total farm assets if the 
United States at the beginning of this year 
were about $160 million, an increase of $20 
billion in the preceding 5 years. In that 
same period total farm liabilities—that is, 
mortgages and other borr increased 
from about $12 billion to $17 billion, or $5 
billion as compared to the $20 billion growth 
in assets. By industry's standards, this is 
pretty healthy. One of our balance sheet 
yardsticks is the asset-to-debt ratio—mean- 
ing what you have versus what you owe. A 
bit of quick arithmetic shows that the 
farmer’s asset-to-debt ratio, $160 billion to 
$17 billion, is a little better than 9 to 1. 
In the food processing industry it is only 
about 2% tol. 

I do not intend to create the impression 
here that I think farming is an easy life or 
that all farmers are getting rich all over the 
United States. Nor do I mean to imply that 
these national statistics on ratios increases, 
and averages apply to all types of farming, in 
all regions, or for all crops. I am under no 
illusions about the problems of the farmer 
and the importance of beating the averages 
if you want to succeed. For more than 20 
years, I have operated a farm, and I breed 
Holstein cattle and Morgan horses. On my 
farm I have a herd which yields 244 times the 
national average milk production. As a 
farmer with a business experience, I'll tell 
you frankly that I am unwilling to pay for 
the luxury of bovine companionship—which 
is about all you get from an average cow. 

Speaking of averages the farmer today re- 
ceives an average of 44 cents from every dol- 
lar the consumer spends for food. His shars, 
to be sure, varies for individual products 
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from as much as 70 cents to as little as 15 
cents. However, that 44-cent average has 
been the subject of considerable sharp dis- 
cussion lately, particularly during our recent 
biennial political catharsis. It has dropped 
about 6 cents since the immediate post-war 
period, when farm prices were abnormally 
high because of an unusual demand situa- 
tion. But 44 cents is as large a share as the 
farmer got in any year from 1920 to 1939 and 
equal to the long-term average from 1920 
through 1953. 

To those who are bemoaning the farmer’s 
44-cent share of the food dollar, I would 
point out several things. First I would in- 
sist that nobody is more eager to see the 
farmer get his just dues than we in the food 
industry. As businessmen we know that the 
Nation’s prosperity is materially affected by 
the farmer's prosperity, and for that reason 
we want to see agriculture prosper. More 
than that, as food processors we are in a 
sense the farmers’ partners. And we desire 
@ sound farm economy as a means of in- 
suring dependable sources of supply for our 
raw products. 

Next I would point out that, because of 
the kitchen revolution, the housewife is buy- 
ing far more than raw food in her market 
basket today and that the extra, built-in 
values cost money, as I noted earlier. It 
takes wages to pay for the cleaning, freezing, 
precooking, anc packaging that the house- 
wife now expects, and those wages, too, come 
out of the consumer’s food dollar. Thus, 
the labor involved in processing and selling 
accounts for nearly 31 cents of the food 
dollar today instead of the 23% cents it 
cost in 1947. In other words, the increase 
in .the worker’s share has more than offset 
the decrease in the farmer’s. 

And if not only the primary wages but the 
secondary and tertiary are included in the 
reckoning—such as pay to the miners of the 
nitrates in the fertilizer, wages of mechanics 
on the tin-can lines and the lumberjacks 
who fell the pulpwood for the packages—I 
dare say a portion of the food dollar more 
like 80 or 90 percent goes to pay for people— 
and pay better than they got in 1947. Ob- 
viously the change in food habits is putting 
more money into circulation and creating 
more jobs and is thus a factor in general 
national prosperity. 

Also, I would suggest that no producer of 
goods gages his profit in terms of his share 
of his customer’s gross receipts. We cer- 
tainly don’t do it in business; our profit on 
& product is the difference between our costs 
and our selling price. The central question, 
then, it would s¢em, is not how much of the 
Nation’s food expenditures winds up in the 
farmer’s pocketbook but how doe his produc- 
tion costs compare with his selling prices. 
And in this the improved efficiency which 
is the outstanding result of the revolution on 
the farm would be a major factor. 

We processors of packaged, convenience 
foods occupy ringside seats, you might say, 
at both of these revolutions. That is why I 
feel reasonably qualified to comment on 
them here today, although I am not a 
spokesman for the entire food industry. In 
fact, General Foods’ total output represents 
only about 2 percent of the food volume in 
the United States. But since many of our 
raw ingredients are purchased from Ameri- 
can farmers, we are close observers of the 
revolution on the farm. 

As for the revolution in the kitchen, I can 
speak with more authority since we produce 
five of the six convenience foods which lead 


,the parade today in terms of volume—solu- 


ble coffee, frozen poultry, prepared cake 
mixes, frozen fruits and juices, and frozen 
vegetables. (The sixth, to appease your 
curiosity, is canned baby foods.) Some of 
our products illustrate by sharp contrast the 
full extent of the change in food prepara- 
tion. To show you what I mean, let me 
quote briefly from the page of the Fannie 
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Farmer Cook Book which brides of 50 years 
ago referred to when they wanted to clean 
a fish: 

“To clean fish: This is done by drawing a 
knife over fish, beginning at tail and work- 
ing toward head, occasionally wiping knife 
and scales from fish. Incline knife slightly 
toward you to prevent scales from flying. 
The largest number of scales will be found 
on the flank. Wipe thoroughly inside and 
out with cloth wrung out of cold water, re- 
moving any clotted blood which may be 
found adhering to the backbone. * * * To 
skin fish: With sharp knife remove skin 
along the back and cut off a narrow strip of 
skin the entire length of back. Loosen skin 
on one side from bony part of gills, and be- 
ing once started if fish is fresh it may be 
readily drawn off; if flesh is soft, don’t work 
too quickly, as it will be badly torn.” 

And so on and on, through still more com- 
plicated and somewhat gruesome procedures 
which became even more laborious if the 
fish was to be boned and filleted. All this 
before the housewife of 1905 could start to 
burn her fingers in the hot grease or fill her 
kitchen with clouds of fish-laden smoke. 

Compare that with the directions on the 


package of Birds Eye Fish Sticks like those . 


served as canapes at the bar here today. 
This is substantially what it says: 

“Heat and serve.” Period. 

This incident of the kitchen revolution 
also illustrates in a way our philosophy of 
the grocery business as it is today. We 
view it in terms of coffee without the pot, 
cake without the muss and fuss, fish with- 
out the cooking smell, and now salad dress- 
ing in an envelope. 

Perhaps a couple of brief chapters from 
General Foods’ history will serve to illus- 
trate the complexity and the sometimes 
tough economics of the processed food in- 
dustry. The frozen food story is a good one. 
You perhaps know how it begins—how a fur 
trader named Clarence Birdseye conceived 
the idea from his experiences in the arctic 
regions. During the twenties he perfected 
his techniques and formed a small company 
to process and sell quick-frozen fish, fruits, 
and vegetables. But he met a stone wall of 
consumer resistance. In 1929, our company 
acquired his business, patents, and about a 
million and a half pounds of frozen foods 
that hadn't sold. It was an enormous 
gamble. Not only was the depression setting 
in, but there was endless pioneer work to 
be done—a whole new food technology to 
develop, distribution problems to solve, and 
expensive promotion to be undertaken that 
would educate consumers to new habits and 
new attitudes. To make a long and costly 
story short, Birds Eye ran in the red for a 
number of years while General Foods poured 
millions of dollars into the launching of this 
new industry. Today, of course, the gamble 
is paying off—though not excessively hand- 
somely for us or any other processor. For 
it is « fiercely competitive business, with 
more than 1,200 companies in the field. 

The frozen food story is a corollary of the 
kitchen revolution. Our market 20 years ago 
was the people who like strawberries in 
December and ocean fish in the hinterland. 
Today it includes all of the emancipated 
homemakers who want to serve their family 
a good beef pie without spending hours 
putting it together or spinach, cleaned and 
stemmed and with the sand washed out. 

This story is also a corollary of the farm 
revolution—or at least @ parallel historical 
development. Consider its effect on agri- 
culture. Quick-freezing has broadened and 
stabilized the markets for fresh fruits, 
vegetables, and poultry by overcoming stor- 
age and shipping obstacles that formerly 
placed both seasonal and geographical re- 
strictions on the sale of many perishable 
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crops. In Florida, for example, the orange 
growers were formerly plagued with highly 
seasonal market swings and troublesome 
surpluses. Now more than half the Florida 
orange crop is sold for frozen concentrates. 

Today’s lunch, I think, makes the point 
even better than I can. The Birds Eye 
chicken was grown, cleaned, and frozen on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, where poultry 
growing has brought new prosperity in the 
last dece“e. The minute rice was grown 
somewhere in the South and cooked in 
Houston. The asparagus grew in Washing- 
ton State and was cleaned, trimmed, and 
frozen in Yakima. The wheat for the flour 
in the devil’s food cake was grown in the 
Middle West, and the mix was blended in 
Evansville, Ind. The fish in the canapes was 
probably caught off the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, cleaned and frozen in Maine, and 
cooked and packed in Massachusetts. And 
the instant coffee, whose original ingredients 
came from several other lands, was brewed, 
dehydrated, and packaged in Hoboken, N. J. 

Speaking of instant coffee, that story too 
is, in a way, typical of what is involved in 
launching and selling a new convenience 
food. Our original Maxwell House soluble 
coffee product, produced first for the mili- 
tary, was marketed soon after the war. It 
was a good product for its time, but it did 
not achieve the success we expected despite 
the selling power of the famous brand it 
bore. Our labs then went to work to de- 
velop a fine-fiavored soluble coffee with high 
consumer acceptance. And they achieved it. 
When we had a product we could place our 
confidence in, our marketing people began 
the hard and costly job of winning custom- 
ers. We invested substantial sums of money 
in promotion of the product before it began 
to pay its own way. Now, of course, it is 
well established, and the investment is pay- 
ing dividends. 

This story, in my opinion, points up the 
importance of advertising as an element in 
these two revolutions. Too often these days 
the validity of expenditures for advertising 
as part of food distribution is questioned. 
Those who raise this question lose sight cof 
the fact that advertising, which is an eco- 
nomical form of selling, is needed to bring 
product and market together—especially in 
these times of self-service food stores. Tech- 
nologists may perfect the product, and the 
public may be subconsciously ready for it. 
But without advertising to create appetites 
and stimulate conscious demand, the rapid 
growth of new products—with its accom- 
panying benefits for farmers, processors, and 
consumers—would not take place. 

I think I have said enough to give you an 
idea of how the food industry is meeting the 
twin challenge of the revolutions on the 
farm and in the kitchen. Now, what about 
the future? Your president, Tony Vaccaro, 
asked me to gaze into the crystal ball and 
discuss some of the developments which 
might be expected. His first question was, 
“Will kitchens be necessary in the future?” 
I can't answer that one yes or no, but I can 
promise you they'll be different, as different 
from today’s kitchen as that is from grand- 
mother’s with her wood stove and her flour 
bin. I’m sure it will contain more freezer 
space and larger packing shelves, and I sus- 
pect the cooking range will be smaller. I 
suspect also that the meat grinder and the 
pressure canner will disappear, as will the 
other accoutrements of the homemade, 
hand-built meal. 


Whatever the shape of things to come as 
far as the food industry is concerned, it will 
be determined in large measure by the work 
that is being done today in America’s mod- 
ern food-research centers, both in industry, 
in Government agencies, and on university 
campuses. In our plans for the future, we 
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place heavy emphasis on research. Since 
the end of World War II, we have investeq 
more than $20 million in scientific research, 
Last year the figure was $4.2 million, and 
this year we have allocated something more 
than $5 million. We have also outgrown 
our present laboratory facilities in Hoboken, 
N. J., and we are even now, as you may have 
noted, in the process of acquiring land in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where we plan to erect 
one of the Nation’s outstanding food-re- 
search centers. 

It would be presumptuous for me to try 
to assess the combined scientific efforts of 
private and public research. But it may be 
interesting to indicate some of the direc- 
tions which research is taking in the food 
field. 

One possibility is irradiating foods, ex- 
posing vegetables, meats, and other foods to 
mild gamma radiation which eliminates 
bacteria and thereby greatly increases shelf 
life. The Army and the Atomic Energy 
Commission has already demonstrated that, 
through the use of waste fission materials, 
the shelf life of prepackaged meat products 
can be increased from 3 to nearly 21 days at 
very low cost. Testing to date has indicated 
that the radiation is not absorbed by the 
food and that the process will be harmless. 

Another fundamental problem on which 
many food scientists are at work is increas- 
ing the efficiency with which we produce and 
utilize protein. Remarkable things have 
been done, as you know, in the fields of vita- 
mins, minerals, and carbohydrates. But our 
mastery of proteins is not so far advanced as 
is our management of those other important 
nutrients. One of the ambitious research 
projects in this connection, as you have prob- 
ably read, is the attempt to utilize algae from 
the sea as livestock feed. 

A fascinating aspect of food research is its 
complexity and diversity. On the one hand 
it embraces the very foundations of the life 
process, as in the two problems we have just 
examined. On the other, it involves such 
highly refined and subjective questions as 
the vagaries of flavor and human taste pref- 
erence. As an example of the work in this 
area I might mention the problem of aroma 
in instant coffee. It is no trade secret that 
in the process of producing instant coffee 
some of the aroma is lost. This in turn ai- 
fects people’s acceptance of the product be- 
cause of the complicated relationship. be- 
tween the senses of taste and smell. In Gen- 
eral Foods’ Laboratories scientists have 
studied this problem for some time. One of 
their findings—and an indication of the 
scope of the problem—is that the substance 
which produces the aroma constitutes only 
10 parts per million in brewed coffee, yet it is 
composed of more than 50 identifiable com- 
pounds. You can readily appreciate what we 
are up against in trying to do something 
about this small but critical problem. 

To turn again, in closing, to the question 
of what’s ahead in food, I would say simply 
this: When you stand midstream in a revo- 
lution, who can tell what will come of it? 
Who knows with any degree of certainty 
what brave new world will evolve from the 
efforts of people to better their conditions in 
any field? I think as I said earlier, that we 
are still in the early stages of the revolutions 
on the farm and in the kitchen. I think that 
the combined labor of farmers, food scien- 
tists, Government officials, university facul- 
ties, food processors, appliance manufac- 
turers, and America’s homemakers—especial- 
ly the homemakers—will lead to undreamed 
of improvements in the feeding of this great 
Nation and of the rest of the world. And 
from that certain progress, the inevitable re- 
sult will be, of course, a better life for every- 


Thank you. 
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Bravery of Army Engineer From Idaho 
Brings Posthumous Medal of Honor 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a De- 
partment of Defense release citing an 
Army engineer from Idaho for a post- 
humous Medal of Honor award. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BRAVERY OF ARMY ENGINEER FROM IDAHO 

Brrncs PostHuMOUS MEDAL or HONOR 

AWARD 


Cpl. Dan. D. Schoonover, an Army engineer 
from Boise, Idaho, has been awarded the 
Medal of Honior for 2 days of sustained brav- 
ery that cost him his life in fierce fighting 
near Sokkogae, Korea, in July 1953, Secre- 
tary of the Army Robert T. Stevens an- 
nounced today. 

Only 19 years old, Corporal Schoonover was 
a@ squad leader in Company A, 13th Engineer 
Combat Battalion of the Seventh Infantry 
Division, when he and his men were attached 
to Company G, 17th Infantry Regiment of 
the same division. The engineers were to 
act as demolition teams in Company G’s 
counterattack against the enemy on “Pork 
Chop Hill” during the evening of July 8, 1953, 
an an effort to regain previously lost vital 
positions. 

Due to intense enemy fire, the engineers 
could not perform their appointed mission, 
so Corporal Schoonover immediately organ- 
ized his squad to fight as riflemen, Later, 
when an infantry squad leader became a bat- 
tle casualty, the Idaho engineer took com- 
mand of the rifle squad and led it like a 
“seasoned infantry noncommissioned officer,” 
according to reports from the battlefield. He 
repeatedly disregarded his own safety in 
order to better direct his men and to be in 
&@ position to radio for artillery fire upon the 
onrushing foe. On occasion he singlehand- 
edly attacked enemy bunker positions and 
either killed or captured the bunker oc- 
cupants. 

After Company G was relieved by another 
infantry company, Corporal Schoonover vol- 
untarily remained with the new unit and 
continued to fight as a rifleman. On the 
morning of July 10, 1953, while pouring 
devastating automatic rifle fire into hostile 
positions, he was hit by enemy mortar fire 
and died at his post. 

Through his courageous actions and expert 
leadership, Corporal Schoonover saved the 
lives of many of his comrades, personally ac- 
counted for hundreds of enemy casualties, 
and rendered immeasurable aid to the infan- 
try units in completing their mission. 

An eyewitness description of.some of the 
Idaho engineer’s heoric actions is provided 
by Pvt. William D. Cummins, of Somerset, 
Ky., who was a member of Corporal Schoon- 
over’s engineer squad. Private Cummins is 
still serving in the Far East command. 

“I was a member of Corporal Schoonover’s 
engineer squad and was usually within 5 or 
10 feet of him until we-went up the hill. 
During the time we were on the hill I was in 
a trench on Outpost Pork Chop and had an 
excellent view of Corporal Schoonover’s ac- 
tions as he was usually within a 100-yard 
radius of me. On the morning of July 9, 
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1953, he was on a hill manning a machine 
gun for about 4 hours. He was one of a 
group of men who volunteered to go up the 
hill and take some bunkers. Corporal 
Schoonover remained there most of the 
morning. He made several trips up the hill 
on the afternoon of the same day. With a 
Browning automatic rifle he moved into close 
contact with the enemy on many occasions 
and was responsible for a great many Chinese 
casualties. 

“He did not seem to have any fear at all as 
he sood in the open, exposed to enemy mortar 
and intense artillery fire in order to direct 
rifle fire of his men. He called in artillery 
fire on the enemy also, while he remained 
exposed to the heavy fire. It would be im- 
possible to give an accurate account of the 
large number of enemy casualties that re- 
sulted from Corporal Schoonover’s actions. 

“The bravery displayed by Corporal 
Schoonover far exceeded anything that was 
expected of him. The fact that he was an 
engineer soldier, and not normally required 
to fight as he did, make his actions more out- 
standing. His leadership and courage served 
as an inspiration to all who knew him.” 

The 71st Medal of Honor winner to be an- 
nounced by the Army for the fighting in 
Korea, Corporal Schoonover resided with his 
mother, Mrs. Velda A. Hess, of 1702 Leadville 
Street, Boise, Idaho, when he enlisted in the 
Regular Army in January 1951, for 3 years. 
After training in the United States, he was 
assigned to the Far East command in July 
1951. Corporal Schoonover was born in 
Boise on Actober 8, 1933. 

Details of the presentation ceremony will 
be announced later. 

Text of the Medal of Honor citation 
follows: 


“Cpl. Dan D. Schoonover, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, a member of Com- 
pany A, 13th Engineer Combat Battalion, 
Seventh Infantry Division, distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and out- 
standing courage above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Sokkogae, Korea, from July 8 to 10, 1953. He 
was in charge of an engineer demolition 
squad attached to an infantry company 
which was committed to dislodge the enemy 
from a vital hill. Realizing that the heavy 
fighting and intense enemy fire made it im- 
possible to carry out his mission, he volun- 
tarily employed his unit as a rifle squad and, 
forging up the steep, barren slope, partici- 
pated in the assault on hostile positions. 
When an artillery round exploded on the roof 
of an enemy bunker, he courageously ran 
forward and leaped into the position, killing 
one hostile infantryman and taking another 
prisoner. Later in the action, when friendly 
forces were pinned down by vicious fire from 
another enemy bunker, he dashed through 
the hail of fire, hurled grenades in the near- 
est aperture, then ran to the doorway and 
emptied his pistol, killing the remainder of 
the enemy. His brave action neutralized the 
position and enabled friendly troops to con- 
tinue their advance to the crest of the hill. 
When the enemy counterattacked he con- 
stantly exposed himself to the heavy bom- 
bardment to direct the fire of his men and 
to call in an effective artillery barrage on 
hostile forces. Although the company was 
relieved early the following morning, he vol- 
untarily remained in the area, manned a 
machine gun for several hours, and subse- 
quently joined another assault on enemy 
emplacements. When last seen he was op- 
erating an automatic rifle with devastating 
effect until mortally wounded by artillery 
fire. Corporal Schoonover’s heroic leader- 
ship during 2 days of heavy fighting, superb 
personal bravery and willing self-sacrifice 
inspired his comrades and saved many lives, 
reflecting lasting glory upon himself up- 
holding the honored traditions of mili- 
tary service.” 
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St. Ignatius Indian Mission Centennial 
Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
September 24 of this year 8,000 citizens 
of Montana and other States of the Na- 
tion assembled on the site of the his- 
toric Indian Mission of St. Ignatius to 
celebrate its centennial. anniversary. 
The celebration took place under the 
canopy of blue Montana skies on a 
typical Indian summer day, when all na- 
ture seemed to combine to make the 
scene appropriate to the occasion. It 
was a memorable event and was flitting- 
ly celebrated by a pontifical mass and a 
series of Indian pageants signifying the 
history of that early period in the growth 
and development of the great Northwest. 

There was the traditional procession 
of the Flathead Indians, dramatizing 
and portraying the burial. of Christ. 
There were other memorable events in 
connection with this centennial celebra- 
tion, including the display of 1,400 mu- 
seum items centering around the restora- 
tion of that 100-year-old log building 
in which the first missionaries to Mon- 
tana’s Indians lived and carried on their 
missionary programs with the Flathead 
Indians. All these matters, Mr. Presi- 
dent, singly and collectively, made the 
centennial celebration of the St. Ignatius 
Indian Mission one of the most interest- 
ing events occurring in our country. 

Distinguished members of the Cath- 
olic clergy from distant sections of the 
country came to Montana to participate 
in this celebration. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York, de- 
livered the sermon which followed the 
solemn pontifical high mass, celebrated 
by the Most Reverend Joseph M. Gil- 
more, D. D., bishop of Helena, Cardinal 
Spellman’s sermon rang out over the 
crowd in two languages—white-haired 
Father Louis Taelman translated the 
sermon afterward, giving it in the lan- 
guage of the Salish Indians. Cardinal 
Spellman also delivered the major ad- 
dress at the luncheon which followed. 
It was an address of such importance 
that I wish to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate. It was a 
patriotic address which moved the feel- 
ings of all who heard it. 

The cardinal’s description of what the 
American flag meant to him as he saw 
it flying over American encampments in 
many sections of the world in the course 
of his recent travels, his contrast of the 
meaning of that flag of ours as compared 
with the Red flag of tyranny, symbol of 
serfdom and pagan oppression, was most 
impressive. 

So, too, was the cardinal’s interpre- 
tation of the real meaning of liberty as 
the true guide to America’s future. And, 
Mr. President, nothing could be more 
apropos here in the Senate just 2 months 
after Cardinal Spellman spoke at St. 
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Ignatius than two lines from the closing 
words of his address, lines- which read 


as follows: 
For not to those who hate, but to those 
who love belongs the future. 


Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the address of E's Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, be set 
forth in the Appendix of the Recorp, and 
I sincerely hope that it will be read with 
the full attention it deserves by every 
Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress or His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, AT THE Civic LUNCHEON FOL- 
LOWING THE SOLEMN PONTIFICAL Mass OF 
THANKSGIVING, COMMEMORATING THE CEN- 
TENARY OF THE FOUNDING OF ST. IGNATIUS 
MISSION, MONTANA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1954 


With great happiness I accepted the gra- 
cius invitation of Bishop Gilmore to come to 
Montana to unite with the clergy, religious 
and laity of the diocese of Helena in a Mass 
of Thanksgiving commemorating the observ- 
ance of the centenary of St. Ignatius Mission. 
Surely no people of any other State have 
more valid reasons for thanksgiving, for, 
within our mighty and majestic Nation there 
is none of greater grandeur than your vast 
and beautiful State of Montana. “Treasure 
State” of our beloved United States, Montana 
has been blest by abundant natural glories, 
blest too by a faithful, stalwart people, and 
by devoted missionaries who, inspired and 
stimulated by nature’s wonder works, have 
accomplished great and humane works for 
God as they labored in His Holy name, help- 
ing, teaching, guarding, and spiritually 
guiding America’s Indians. 

On this memorable and joyous occasion, as 
fervently I thank Almighty God for the man- 
ifold splendors with which He has gifted 
Montana, begging His blessing upon all her 
people, I beseech of Him especial graces for 
our soldier sons, who down through the years 
of our Nation's life, have valiantly fought to 
protect our treasured heritage of faith and 
freedom. Fof, while God has graced America 
with multiple beauties and wonders, more 
priceless and wondrous still are the glories 
symbolized by our flag, which joyously and 
proudly, I have seen flying aloft in all corners 
of the world, the flag of freedom that sym- 
bolizes justice and love of man for God and 
his fellowman, stark contradiction to the red 
flag of tyranny, symbol of serfdom and pagan 
oppression. I have seen our American flag in 
wartime and in peacetime; and, as a loyal son 
of America, I give testimony to the truth 
that, even in time of war, the message of 
that flag is peace. With rapt heart I recall 
the sight of our flag at the masthead of a 
ship, weaving bright colors above the turbu- 
lent waters, beneath a sullen grey sky, which 
seemed to refiect the world of today, grey 
with the accumulated clouds of evils and 
errors of the past, dark with forebodings of 
disasters yet to come. 


Suddenly a gust of wind enfolds the list- 
less standard at the masthead, and, there, 
challenging the somber colorings of the sky, 
streams Old Glory: Red with charity for all 
men and all nations of good will—red, too, 
with courage to achieve the liberties of man 
by personal sufferings and sacrifice; white 
for the basic righteousness of our national 
purpose; blue for our trust and confidence 
in God, our Heavenly Father, and, for those 
who are Catholic, blue, too, with love for the 
mother of God, to whom our forebears ivng 
ago consecrated this land of loveliness, 
which, by the providence of Almighty God, 
is the last unfailing hope of embattled hu- 
manity struggling for survival against the 
menace of atheistic communism that would 
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desecrate and destroy both the flesh of man 
and man’s spirit. 

As once again publicly I profess my love 
for our blessed and beloved country, I avow 
that I would make any sacrifice, as would 
everyone of you, to help shield her from 
the least harm inflicted upon her by enemies 
from within or outside her borders. Upon 
this love and loyalty do I rest the right to 
take to task those who are guilty of con- 
tributing, not to the goodness and glories 
of our Nation, but to her sins and shame. 

For, now the time has come—God willing 
it be not too late—for all of us living be- 
neath the protection of America’s flag, to 
bestir ourselves, recollect and recount the 
blessings of our land, cast off the old and 
wrinkled skin of timorousness and apathy, 
and analyze the grandeur of America in the 
truth-telling light of time. We must take 
stock of ourselves, of our gains and our 
losses, and see what can be salvaged from 
the storehouse of our sons’ sacrifice and toil. 
What we garner from their giving is the 
grave responsibility of each of us. Each 
will have a part in the fruitage—unity in a 
world wherein our children shall learn in 
liberty to live the love of God and on neigh- 
bor, or, disunity in a land wherein our 
children shall be slaves in a godless world 
itself enchained. 

Which shall it be? 

Whither we are being led? 

There is, dear friends, one path to peace, 
one way which can lead men and nations to 
salvation, and even in these perilous times 
and at this late day save civilization from 
destruction. That way, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, is the fearless practice ‘of our faith— 
faith which is the heartbeat of men, the 
lifeblood of nations, the blessing of grace 
that binds men to God. 

Faith in our Creator must rise unchal- 
lengeable above all else. A multitude of 
valiant soidiers for God and country bear 
testimony to this truth. Had Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Cardinal Stepinac, Bishop Be- 
ran, Bishop Ordaz, and a host of other mar- 
tyred men played traitor to their faith, they 
would not have become slaves to those 
shameless, soulless men who planned their 
destruction. Though their bodies are im- 
prisoned and enslaved, their faithful, selfless 
souls are free, and the satanicminded men 
who plotted their living deaths only molded 
the models of new martyrs. 

In memory of our. martyred dead, I pray 
that all Americans may cherish and live 
their heritage of faith, seeking devoutly to 
spend themselves for God, their country, and 
their neighbor. Thus will be prepared within 
our souls a fertile field in which the seeds 
of faith and freedom can take firm root 
and grow. Within my own heart I carry a 
constant prayer for America’s mighty dead 
who, down through the years have made 
our country the great and God-blessed Na- 
tion that she is today. I say her “mighty 
dead” with deliberate purpose, and I beg 
Americans of every faith to strive to keep 
the sacred promise of Abraham Lincoln, 
America’s greatest martyred son, repledging 
their plighted word with mine—that our 
honored dead shall not have died in vain. 

Belief in God is the common bond uniting 
each one of us to the other as we this day 
observe the centenary of the establish- 
ment of St. Ignatius Mission and give 
thanks for all God's gifts to Montana and 
to our motherland—America—sanctuary of 
liberty, democracy, and faith. Standing here 
among you, I am inspired with great con- 
fidence that righteousness shall walk again 
among the sons of men, and that the world’s 
greatest experiment in self-government can 
and shall survive amid the changing, peri- 
lous tides of our times, as free, loyal Ameri- 
cans, we strive to achieve the peaceful solu- 
tion of our problems in the light of those 
ideals of liberty and justice which millions 
of our sons have fought to save. 


‘ 
', 
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December 14 


It was in December of last year that 1 
left my own New York to fly 8,000 miles to the 
fighting fronts of Korea to share my third 
Christmastide with America’s soldier sons, 
The vast distances seemed short, for I fol- 
lowed the path of my heart whose beats 
paced with the hum of the plane on my 
way to our boys—some of them your friends 
and brothers—sacrificing and struggling, 
suffering and dying in the frozen war-torn 
lands of the Pacific. Once again I was one 
with our soldiers, as during the past 12 years 
I have been one with them on every battle- 
front of the warring world. Once again, I 
saw their brave but sad, tired, young faces, 
as their friendly hands clasped mine. And 
once again together we prayed. 

My longing to be with our soldiers was out- 
measured only by the yearning of their loved 
ones at home, as, privileged by virtue of my 
ministry, I went humbly in their stead, 
bringing to dearest sons their mothers’ deep 
devotion, their fathers’ blessing, the love of 
faithful wives and cherislied children, and 
from all I brought fervent prayers and 
pledges to work together to be worthy of 
the peace that others of America’s precious 
sons have gained for us. And I dared hope 
then, as I do now, that all at home, inspired 
by our soldiers’ heroic giving of themselves 
for us, might better understand the true 
meaning of peace on earth and more strong- 
ly unite to preserve God’s peace and the 
freedoms that He bequeathed to us. 

The selfless giving, the sublime sacrifice of 
mothers’ sons in emulation of that first 
mother’s Son who suffered and died that all 
men might learn to live together in justice 
and charity and peace exemplifies the true 
meaning of giving, for no greater gift the 
human heart can give than life itself. This 
is the gift our heroic soldiers of the past have 
made to their beloved America, the priceless 
gift of service and of self. Our sons had 
grown in God’s good sight in free and loving 
homes, becoming men, not in the Nazi-Com- 
munist mold but in the way America, with 
dreams, ideals, ambitions stirring in their 
youthful hearts. Then dawned for them the 
fateful day of country’s call. Strong-hearted, 
stern-faced, from out a thousand towns and 
city blocks, from factories and fields of our 
fair land, they went to meet the challenge of 
brute force on foreign soil and battlefields, to 
fight in bitter barbaric war, to safeguard the 
principles for which our flag and our coun- 
try stand—“one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice here for all.” 

Into the inferno of war that others lighted, 
America’s courageous men arrayed them- 
selves against the dreadful foes of humanity. 
Gallant and prayerful they coursed through 
the sky, hurtled o’er the sea, struggled on 
foot across. vast. distances, to free fettered 
peoples and to protect America from the 
merciless clutch of faithless, hating men. 
But brighter than inferno’s fiames of hate 
burns the flame of love; stronger than chains 
of slaves are the bonds of freedom, and 
America’s fair dréam of liberty for all man- 
kind can still come true if men heed the 
lesson of our soldiers’ giving, the _lesson 
which if learned, would end the bitter quar- 
rels that have ever spilled man’s common 
blood in fruitless waste, the lesson that man 
must return to God if civilization is to sur- 
vive. There is no other path to peace for the 
lone soul or for the mighty nations of the 
earth. 


Dear brother priests and fellow Americans, 
I pray you to unite your prayers with mine 
as together we beseech God to implant 
within the souls of all Americans the faith, 
love and loyalty that will inspire them 
willingly to make every sacrifice to help pro- 
tect our Nation from her enemies. Thus 
shall we win spiritual triumphs for ourselves 
and help America to stand strong and united 
all perils endangering her liberties— 
for liberty is America’s beacon flaming from 
hill and spire and school, declaring 
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man’s imperishable urge to exercise those 
rights under God with full freedom and 
security. Liberty is America’s pledge to peo- 
ples yet unborn both near and far, to pass 
on God's torch of freedom, its light un- 
dimmed by the mock light of atheist minds. 
Liberty is America’s glory, for, in this land 
liberty was born; in this land freedom to 
exercise God-given rights was won; in this 
land hunted minorfties found haven and 
nomes; in this land enterprise and labor 
pave prospered. Liberty is God's gift to 
America and faith in’'God is America’s might. 

On this memorable occasion of Thanksgiv- 
ing, as with deathless faith in God we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the sacred task of dili- 
gently defending our country and our faith, 
united let us pray: 


O blessed Prince of Peace 

Who rulest by love and love alone, 

We consecrate ourselves to Thee; 

With faith and hope and love 

We follow Thee, 

For not to those who hate, but to those who 
love 

Belongs the future. 

Reign Thou, O God, in the kingdom of Thy 
love 

And grant, through Thee that men may learn 
to live 

In happiness and liberty and peace. 





Budget Must Be Balanced in Peacetime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OFr IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD my own 
remarks, and to include therewith a let- 
ter from the Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau and a letter from the Commissioner 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp; as follows: 

Mr. President, during the campaign of 
1952, the Republicans made a solemn pledge 
to curtail Federal spending and balance the 
budget as quickly as possible. 
our national preparedness requires spe: 
far in excess of normal requirements, we are 
not engaged in hot or cold war, and there- 
fore, should be operating the Federal Gov- 
ernment under peacetime conditions. Busi- 
ness and employment have been unusually 
good for the past 2 years, and there is no 
emergency which justifies abnormal proce- 
dures or policies at this time. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, the 
Federal budget has not been balanced. Now, 
spokesmen for the administration, including 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, de- 
clare they anticipate the budget will be un~< 
balanced during the next fiscal year. The 
estimated deficit for this fiscal year is $4.7 
billion, which exceeds the approximately $3 
billion deficit during the preceding fiscal 


years, until now the United States has the 
largest per capita Federal debt, while the 
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beneficiary countries everywhere have been 
reducing taxes and cutting down on their 
indebtedness. : 

While traveling throughout the State of 
Idaho the past fall, the most frequent in- 
quiry was directed to the need of balancing 
the Federal budget under peacetime condi- 
tions. Naturally, there is some public sup- 
port for continued and expanded Federal 
spending, but in most cases, there is an in- 
sistent demand for further economy and 
efficiency in the operation of the Federal 
Government. 

Upon my recent return to the Capital, I 
felt compelled to write to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to emphasize the 
essential need of effecting greater economy 
and cutting down on Federal expenditures. 
It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tion and the Congress to meet this challenge 
by actually placing the Federal budget in 
balance so that fiscal and economic prepar- 
edness will be a vital segment of our na- 
tional defense program. ‘To do otherwise is 
to break faith with the American people. 

Under unanimous consent granted to me, 
I am inserting a letter dealing with this 
subject which I received on December 1 from 
Rowland Hughes, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1954: 
Hon. Henry DworsHak, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator DworsHakK: Thank you 
very much for your letter of November 16. 
Your support last year as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and 
your offer of continued cooperation during 
the next session of Congress, are greatly 
appreciated. 

As you know, the goal of our fiscal and 
budgetary policies has been a reduction in 
Government spending and taxes, and the 
achievement of a balanced budget. With the 
cooperation of the Congress we have thus 
far been able to make substantial progress 
toward this goal. Expenditures this year are 
estimated at nearly $14 billion below the 
estimate for last year made by the previous 
administration. Tax reductions made dur- 
ing 1954 will total $7.4 billion in the first full 
year after they are all in effect. The cur- 
rent estimate of the 1955 deficit is $4.7 bil- 
lion compared with $9.4 billion in 1953. 

Sharp cuts have been made in both appro- 
priations and unexpended balances—the two 
barometers of future spending. Further- 
more, instructions have recently been sent 
to the executive departments and agencies 


ivegting.. that they continue their efforts 


further to reduce their expenditures within 
the general budgetary objectives of fiscal 
soundness, military and economic strength, 
and the increased welfare of the country. 
With the continued support of the Congress 
and of an enlightened public opinion, we are 
determined to continue our unremitting 
emphasis on efficiency and economy, and on 
the elimination of nonessentials from the 
budget. 

We remain fixed in our resolve to reduce 
Government expenditures as rapidly as our 
national security and well-being permit and 
thus to move toward our ultimate goal of a 
balanced budget. Your expression of sup- 
port in this task is, indeed, heartening. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HvucHEs, 
: Director. 

Mr. President, in the year following the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea in 1950, more 
than 600,000 civilian employees were added 
to the Federal payroll. This administra- 
tion, since the end of hostilities, has elimi- 
nated about one-third of these employees 
frem the payroll, and there has been a con- 
sistent downward trend. On October 31, the 
total civilian personnel in the executive 
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branch was 2,323,029, a reduction of 280,429 
from the peak of the Korean campaign on 
July 31, 1952, when the total figure was 
2,603,458. However, the October.civilian em- 
ployment was 361,679 higher than on June 


30, 1950, when the hostilities started in 
Korea. 


It is apparent, therefore, that while con- 
siderable curtailment has already taken 
place, the civilian employment is far in ex- 
cess of the prevailing level just prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean war. At that time, 
the total civilian payroll for the preceding 
fiscal year, 1950, was 36,670,760,884, while for 
fiscal year 1954, the payroll amounted to 
$9,465,236,239, or am increase of about 42 
percent. It is significant that during that 
4-year period, the payroll increased 42 per- 
cent in dollars as compared with an 18 per- 
cent increase numerically. 


Under permission granted me, I am insert- 
ing a letter which I received on November 
27 from Chairman Philip Young, of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, as 
follows: 


UnitTep STATES 
Crvm. Service ComMIssIon, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1954. 
Hon. Henry Dworsmak, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR DworsHak: I am glad to 
furnish the information on Federal employ- 
ment which you requested in your letter of 
November 16, 1954. 

The following table shiws the number of 
Federal employees reported just before 
Korea, at the peak of the Korean campaign, 
and the latest available totals: 





Washington 
Continental ° 
All areas United | PD. C.. met- 








ropolitan 
States 

June 30, 1950....| 1, 961, 350 1, 814, 312 222, 488 
July 31, 1952__..] 2, 603, 458 2, 418, 082 260, 763 
Sept. 30, 1954...| 2,329, 181 2, 141, 147 224, 528 





Federal employment increased by 642,108 
during the first 2 years of the Korean cam- 
paign. Of this increase, 38,275 occurred 
in the Washington area. Since the down-: 
turn in August 1952, the total has declined 
by 274,277, 36,235 of which occurred in Wash- 
ington. Federal employment in the Wash- 
ington area is now only 2,040 higher than it 
was before Korea, while the total in all areas 
remains 367,831 higher. Almost 41,000 of 
this net increase occurred outside the con- 
tinental United States. 


Federal payrolls reported for fiscal years 
1954 and 1950 were: 


Continental | Washington, 








All areas United D. C., metro- 
States politan area 
1954 _ . ......|$9, 465, 236, anoles, 879, 619, 308 $1, 064, 484, 625 
1000. ccccc< 6, 670, 760, 884 


6, 228, on 876, 205 343 


| 


You will note that payrolls have increased 
Telatively more than employment, 42 percent 
versus 18 percent. This is to be expected 
since pay legislation increased the rates of 
both Classication Act employees and postal 
employees in 1951 by about 10 percent and 
wage-board employees receive wage adjust- 
ments at intervals to conform to rates in 
private industry. More than half of the 
increase in employment since 1950 occurred 
among employees paid at prevailing rates. 
The average (mean) salary rate for this 
group is 31 percent higher in 1954 than it 
was in 1950. 

If any further information is needed, I 
shall be glad to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, 
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An Invitation to Slavery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Invitation to Slavery” that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of November 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

AN INVITATION TO SLAVERY 


We have been asked by the United States, 
National Commission for UNESCO (United 
Nations Economic, Social, and Cultural Or- 
ganization) to promote the observance of 
Human Rights Day on December 10, the sixth 
anniversary of the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

We shall do nothing of the kind. Not 
because we are opposed to human rights. 
Quite the contrary. Our belief in human 
rights is deep and fervent. But we oppose 
the universal declaration because that is an 
invitation to the people of all the world to 
vote themselves into slavery—the kind of 
slavery that would make them the chattels 
of their governments or perhaps of a world 
government. 

Naturally, there is nothing of this in the 
declaration. But upon reading it we were 
reminded of an observation made by the late 
George Orwell in his essay on Politics and 
the Exglish Language. He said: 

“Tr. vical language—and with variations 
this is true of all political parties, from con- 
servatives to anarchists—is designed to make 
lies sound truthful and murder respectable, 
and to give an appearance of solidity to pure 
wind.” 

We are opposed to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights for two reasons: 

The first is that it is more than a declara- 
tion of rights such as are found in the Bill 
of Rights in the United States Constitution. 
It is also a declaration of wants and desires 
which, it claims, is the obligation of govern- 
ments to satisfy. 

Now, it would be wonderful if we could 
live in some utopia where everyone had all 
the rest and leisure he wanted, where every- 
body could pick the-kind of a job he wanted 
and be well paid for it, where everyone lived 
“an existence worthy of human dignity,” and 
where everyone enjoyed “a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, and neces- 
sary social services” (what are they?). 

But when we say that it is the duty of 
governments to provide these things, and 
many others, we are inviting government to 
control our lives and surrendering individ- 
ual initiative. c 

Thus, anyone who subscribes to the dec- 
laration is asking some government to dom- 
inate his life. 

Our second reason for opposing the dec- 
laration is that if it met with widespread 
approval there would be renewed demands 
that the United States Senate ratify the 
International Covenant on Human Rights, 
a different document which contains even 
greater dangers to liberty. 

For example, the covenant proclaims the 
rights to freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion, but adds that this right is sub- 
ject to “such limitations as are pursuant to 
law and are reasonable and necessary to pro- 
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tect public safety, order, health, or morale 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others.” 

Likewise, the covenant proclaims the rights 
Of free speech, freedom of the press and 
other media of communication and of peace- 
ful assembly, but these rights are similarly 
subject to the limitations enumerated above. 

Under the covenant, which some consti- 
tutional authorities say would supersede the 
American Bill of Rights if it were ratified, 
who would decide when protection of the 
public safety, order, health, or morale re- 
quired that these rights be suspended? 

The government, of course. 

Thus, if we were to ratify the covenant, 
we would be giving legal sanction to the 
suppression of human rights by dictator 
governments, and we would possibly be open- 
ing the way for the suppression of those 
rights in our own country. 

These are the reasons, friends, why we 
shall not take part in the observance of 
human rights day. 





Maintenance of an Adequate American 
Merchant Marine Urged by American 
Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in its 
farsighted and continuing concern for 
the security of our Nation, the Ameri- 
can Legion has been a most consistent 
advocate of a sound, long-range national 
policy with reference to the American 
merchant marine. 

Its national security commission and 
its merchant marine committee have 
done invaluable work in assembling and 
disseminating to Legion membership 
throughout the country a wealth of in- 
formation regarding the merchant ma- 
rine and its vast contribution over the 
years to the prosperity and the security 
of these United States. 

Impressed as I am with the necessity 
for a fuller understandirg by all our 
people of matters relating to the mari- 
time phases of our economy, I gratefully 
acknowledge the excellent work that has 
been done by the Legion in spreading 
a knowledge of merchant marine mat- 
At its national convention here in 
Washington last September, the Ameri- 
can Legion adopted resolutions -pertain- 
ing to the merchant marine that reflect 
a@ deep understanding of the realities of 
the situation in which American ship- 
ping, through force of circumstances 
largely beyond its control, now finds it- 
self. I ask unanimous consent that 
these resolutions be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
Lecion, at WasHINGToN, D. 

2, 1954 

modern seapower attack is mak- 
ing World War II merchant ships obsolete 


I 
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and the future requires a modern fleet of 
fast ships in being and ready at the in. 
stant of an overt nuclear explosion; and 

Whereas the maintenance of an adequate 
American merchant marine is sound national 
policy, absolutely essential to our nationa) 
security and contributes substantially to our 
economic welfare; and . 

Whereas past experience clearly demon- 
strates that reliance upon the merchant 
fleets of foreign nations not only is inade- 
quate and costly but dangerous to our na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas the threat of intercontinenta) 
warfare to the security of the free world and 
our widespread global commitments have in- 
definitely increased our need for added navya] 
power and ocean transportation; and 

Whereas the United States depends on 
foreign overseas sources for many strategic 
raw materials essential to our domestic in- 
dustrial production and defense require- 
ments; and 

Whereas maintaining of ship-construction 
potential and providing the indispensable 
minimum of ready-for-action merchant ships 
as deemed necessary by the Department of 
Defense is dependent upon the continuous 
availability of shipyards, plant know-how, 
and a nucleus of skilled workers, dispersed 
along the coasts of the United States; and 

Whereas the Department of Commerce has 
recommended a stepped-up construction 
program of oceangoing vessels; and 

Whereas the American Legion has long rec- 
ognized that a strong American-flag mer- 
chant fleet is essential to the defensive 
strength of the Nation and to the prosperity 
of our country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion reaf- 
firms its 36-year support of a strong, pri- 
vately owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine, and urges the adoption of such 
policies and procedures as will: 

1. More fully implement the sound prin- 
ciples and procedures in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. 

2, Develop workable and consistent for- 
mulas for Government aid and liberal mort- 
gage guaranties to encourage private invest- 
ment capital to finance construction of 
Amercan ships. 

3. Establish a long-range ship-construc- 
tion program to provide replacements and 
avoid block obsolescence of our aging mer- 
chant ships. . 

4. Restore our American coastwise fiecet, 
the hard core of merchant shipping, so that 
it will again be available for any emergency. 

5. Encourage intercoastal shipping by re- 
vising tolls on United States ships for pass- 
age through the Panama Canal to provide 
that such tolls should be adequate to pay the 
costs actually attributable to the operation 
of the waterway but should not defray the 
overall cost of maintaining the Canal Zone. 

6. Continue the statutory requirements 
that at least 50 percent of all cargoes 
financed directly or indirectly by the United 
States move on American-flag vessels. 

7. Reactivate the Merchant Marine Naval 
Reserve as an effective component of the 
United States Naval Reserve. 

8. Encourage construction, repair, and 
overhaul of ships by private industry. 

9. Withdraw ships operated by Govern- 
ment agencies from services where private 
ships can provide adequate ocean transpor- 
tation. 

10. Seek to remove existing discrimina- 
tory practices of foreign nations against 
American shipping. 

11. Maintain the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., a5 a 
permanent. institution comparable to the 
service academies and to continue to en- 
courage and support the maritime academies 
in Maino, Massachusetts, California, and New 
York. 

Whereas the American Legion has adopted 
and intends to continue a program of direct 
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action for a strong American merchant ma- 
rine; and 

Whereas in order to implement the broad 
and extensive information and educational 
campaign by the American Legion on behalf 
of a strong American merchant marine for 
our national security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Director of the Na- 
tional Security Commission and the chair- 
man of the merchant marine committee of 
the American Legion are hereby directed to 
continue to seek and obtain from all pos- 
sible sources such information and assist- 
ance as will insure the effectiveness of the 
mandates of this convention concerning the 
American merchant marine; and to encour- 
aze public relations officers of the various 
departments of the American Legion to ar- 
range meetings and forum discussions on 
maritime affairs and recommend that the 
department commanders invite informed 
speakers on such subjects to appear before 
their annual department conventions; and, 
further, that the director and the chairman 
of the merchant marine committee be, and 
are hereby authorized to participate in all 
hearings affecting said program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion at 
its 36th annual national convention, as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., August 30- 
September 2, 1954, instructs the national 
headquarters of the American Legion to pre- 
pare and to conduct an extensive informa- 
tional and. educational program about the 
American merchant marine as “our fourth 
arm” of national security. 





Preservation of the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
connection with the observance of the 
first Veterans’ Day, November 11, 1954, a 
distinguished Missourian, the Honorable 
Laurance M. Hyde, judge of the Missouri 
Supreme Court, and a founder of the 
American Legion, addressed the Legion 
at St. Louis on the subject of democracy 
and the American way of life. 

So sound is his analysis of the threats 
to eur free institutions and so eloquent 
his plea that we all assume our full share 
of the responsibility to preserve our 
heritage of justice, freedom, and democ- 
racy, that I commend his words of wis- 
dom to all of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the text of Judge 
Hyde’s speech. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESERVATION OF THE AMERICAN Way or LIFE 
(Veterans’ Day address to the American Le- 

gion at St. Louis, Mo., November 11, 1954, 

by Laurance M. Hyde, judge, Missouri Su- 

preme Court and a founder of the Ameri- 
can Legion) 

This is the first Veterans’ Day. It is in- 
deed fitting that Congress has now made this 
a day for recognition of the patriotic serv- 
ices of all veterans of all wars. All of our 
veterans’ organizations can join in celebrat- 
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ing it with pride in what they and their 
members have done, both in war and in 
peace, to preserve our American way of life, 
which we call democracy. The ideals of the 
founders of this Nation were justice, free- 
dom, and democracy, There was very little 
of either in the world in which they lived 
but they established a form of government 
and a way of life, which has ever since been 
an inspiration to all mankind. It has been 
a challenge to each succeeding generation to 
preserve this heritage and broaden its scope 
and benefits. We all know that it is seri- 
ously threatened in the world today. We 
have seen the lamps cf justice grow dim and. 
become entirely extinguished in many parts 
of this troubled ‘world; it is our task to keep 
them shining brightly here. 

Thirty-five years ago, the American Le- 
gion was founded in St. Louis to safeguard 
the principles of our American way of life. 
The preambie to its constitution reflects this 
thought in stating the following purposes of 
the Legion: “To uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” and “to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and democracy.” 
Let us now consider together these principles 
and the obligations they impose on us. At 
the founding convention of the American 
Legion, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., made a 
statement we should never forget, when he 
said: “Our purpose is to put something into 
‘our Government, not just to get something 
out of it.” Veterans have put much into 
our Government since then, but our respon- 
sibility to ovr country has not ended. It is 
greater than ever. Many of our comrades 
of 1918 and their sons and daughters have 
fought again in every corner of the globe to 
save our country from the menace of war- 
mad dictators whose lust for power knew no 
bounds. From Bastogne to Iwo Jima, we 
demonstrated the strength of a free people 
who do not wish to enslave others and will 
not be enslaved. The atomic bomb did not 
win that war. It was won by men and 
women who knew the meaning of the Ameri- 
can way of life and dared to do whatever 
was necessary to maintain it. Our wars 
were won because we had men whose will to 
preserve our America was tougher than the 
steel walls of their tanks and ships. 

We are now menaced by a great com- 
munistic dictatorship, threatening us both 
by subversive influences from within and 
by foree from without. But what have we, in 
free America, to fear in the world of today? 
Let me give you a prophecy—I have written 
it out. I shall read it to you: 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against 1t? Shall we expect some 
transatlantic giant to step the ocean and 
crush us at one blow? Never. All the armies 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined * * * 
could not, by force, take one drink from the 
Ohio River or make a single track on the 
Biue Ridge. Not {n a trial of a thousand 
years. At what point then is the approach 
of danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches us, it must spring up amongst us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men we must 
live through all time or die by suicide. How 
shall we fortify against it? The answer is 
simple, * * * As the patriots of 1776 did to 
support the Declaration of Independence, so 
to support the Constitution (and the rights 
its guarantees to us all) let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacret 
honor.” 


This is not my prophecy, but I agree with 
it. It was made by a young man 28 years 
old, who was serving his first term in the 
Tilinois Legislature. He made it on January 
27, 1837; 117 years ago. His name was @bra- 
ham Lincoln. 

If we will heed Lincoln’s advice and remain 
united and strong in support of our heritage 
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of justice, freedom, and democracy, we need 
not fear even atomic bombs. Many of our 
revered comrades have given all for these 
ideals and it is for us to carry on. Our 
country looks to all of us now to maintain 
for future generations the way of life we 
fought to preserve. America is the world’s 
last line of defense for justice, freedom, and 
democracy. We cannot tell what changes 
may result from the atomic age we are enter- 
ing. But we can be sure of one thing; that 
is, human nature will not change. There- 
fore, there must be government because 
human nature is such that some people 
would impose on others if without restraint 
of law. However, there can be only two 
kinds of government in this world, either 
a government of laws or a government of 
men. A government of laws, made by con- 
sent of the governed and equally applicable 
to all citizens, means a free nation. A gov- 
ernment of men, ruling others by force im- 
posed by those in control, means a dictator- 
ship—police state. We have surely learned 
through the agony of 2 world wars in 1 
generation what a government of men, rul- 
ing by force, can mean to this world. The 
world’s greatest dictatorship is making this 
clear to us again by ominous recent events. 

Our forefathers took their stand for a gov- 
ernment of laws made by consent of the 
people. They stated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this kind of government ip the 
Declaration of Independence when they said 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and that the 
very purpose of government is to secure these 
rights. Mark you. They did not say men 
were granted these rights by government, or 
by any king or dictator. They said that men 
had tnose rights without asking anyone for 
them and that not even the state could law- 
fully take them a~ ay. They established our 
Constitution to pivtect them. If we uphold 
and maintain this Constitution, we need not 
fear a foreign foe. We are efldangered most 
by those whe would weaken the essential 
safeguards of individual liberty adopted by 
our forefathers in the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. Any success they have will 
weaken this Nation as termites would weaken 
the supporting timbers of your house. 

Citizens have great obligations in a self- 
governing republic which we, as veterans, 
should take most seriously. The first prin- 
ciple of self-government is government of 
self. The first principle of law enforcement 
is law obedience. This was the ideal set up 
by the passengers on the Mayflower, who 
signed a solemn compact binding themselves 
not only to make wise and just laws but also 
to obey them themselves. This is the basic 
principle of our Constitution. Thus all citi- 
zens have an obligation to take part in gov- 
ernment. We call it taking part in politics, 
but politics is the science of government. 
Every citizen born in America is born into 
politics, because government is part of his re- 
sponsibility. It is also the duty of all of us to 
see that no citizen is deprived of his right 
to participate in our government; to see that 
our law in action is the same as the law in 
the books. 

The trouble is that people are too inclined 
to check everything to government. When 
they provide for government to do anything 
they feel they are through with it. But the 
best form of government that men can de- 
vise will not run itself. You can make the 
world’s finest automobile and put it in the 
best possible mechanical condition, but it 
will not have any more sense than its driver 
has. Likewise, the best governmental ma- 
chine will require constant intelligent co- 
operation of citizens to make it work. 

Remember that we, the people, must pre- 
serve our free institutions; no one will do it 
for us. The only substitute, for the interest 
and individual effort of citizens in govern- 
ment, is dictatorship. The idea of a be- 
nevolent government which plans everything 
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for its people may at first sound attractive. Are We Being Hijacked Into New World 20 intergovernmental commission, referreg 


But that idea requires belief that the plan- 
ners will be angels or all-wise supermen 
without passion or prejudice. It also re- 
quires a dictatorship to make it work; and 
history shows that ultimately war is the 
planned activity of a dictator. This is true 
because a dictator must finally lead the 
people into danger in order to keep them 
convinced that they need a dictator. War is 
the easiest activity to plan for a whole na- 
tion, and war creates excitement which aids 
to enforce regimefitation and to cover up 
failure of other planned activities to work. 
So war is what dictatorship finally brings. 
The surest preventative of dictatorship and 
war is the active participation of all citizens 
in government. 

Democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment; it is a way of life. It is a way of 
tolerance ai respect for the rights of 
others. It must be base<! upon recognition 
of the fact that no person can ultimately 
have any greater rights than he is willing to 
respect and to help to preserve for all others. 
Thus, the true welfare of all is a part of the 
welfare of each. True democracy also recog- 
nizes that no person (in government or out 
of it) knows enough to be permitted to set 
any limits upon what any other person may 
be or may become. Democracy means free- 
dom for everyone to do or to be (so long as 
it is honest) whatever be desires and has 
the ability te do or to be. In final analysis, 
democracy is based upon the Christian con- 
cept of the worthwhile value and dignity of 
every human being. But democracy, like 
Christianity, cannot be imposed on other peo- 
ple by force. It must grow from within. It 
can be sperad only by example. To be a 
true disciple of either Christianity or de- 
mocracy, you must practice what you preach. 
The best way for this Nation to make our 
example effective to the world is to strive 
always to make justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy real gere at home. Everyone of us 
can do something about that. 

There must be no selfish seeking for un- 
fair advantage in America in these critical 
times. Disregard for the rights of others, 
or for the welfare of the whole Nation, must 
not be tolerated now. As Lincoln prophesied, 
only that could undermine the foundation 
of this Nation. What is the foundation of a 
nation? I will give the answer in the words 


of a poet: 


“What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labor’d 
mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown’'d; 

Not ships and broad-armed ports, 

No! Men, high-minded patriotic men, 

Men, who their duties know 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain; 

These constitute a state.” - 


We all know that, to prevent war we must 
be strong. We require guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships. But there is a more essential 
need. Men, high-minded, patriotic men. 
Men who know the meaning of our American 
way of life and dare to do whatever be nec- 
essary to maintain it. When our country 
has been in danger in the past, we have 
always had such men and women. It is our 
great responsibility to preserve our heritage 
of justice, freedom, and democracy. We 
must meet the chalienge of adverse condi- 
tions both at home and abroad. In the im- 
mortal words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, let us, on this first Veterans’ Day, “be 
here dedicated to the great task 
before us * * * that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by thepeople, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 





Commodity Trade Scheme? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics con- 
demned United States participation in 
the United Nations Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. This recommendation was based 
on exhaustive hearings which are found 
in part 5 of the proceedings of our com- 
mittee. 

On Tuesday, November 23, the United 
States was elected to membership in this 
new organization which is scheduled to 
meet for the first time on Monday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, at the U. N. Headquarters 
in New York. It is my understanding 
that the United States voted against it- 
self to serve as a member of this Com- 
mission. We were elected, nevertheless, 
in a 17-to-1 vote. Following the elec- 
tion, our representative indicated that 
there was still some question as to 
whether the United States would par- 
ticipate. 

The findings of our committee are sup- 
ported by the official statement of the 
United States Government to the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations which was 
published on June 30, 1954, in United Na- 
tions Document E/2623. Nothing has 
transpired to change the views contained 
in this statement, and it is my fervent 
hope that we will not participate in this 
Commission when it convenes in Jan- 
uary. 

So that my colleagues may be familiar 
with the position of the State Depart- 
ment on this most important matter, I 
am making its reply to the United Na- 
tions Secretariat a part of my remarks: 

PERMANENT ApDvisoRY COMMISSION ON 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 

Economic and Social Council Resolution 
512 (XVII), of April 30, 1954, invites mem- 
ber states to transmit to the Economic and 
Social Council (ESOSOC) their comments on 
the proposed Permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade. 
The United States Government takes this 
opportunity to restate the views expressed 
on this matter by the United States dele- 
gation to the 17th session of the ECOSOC, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding of 
the reasons for its opposition to the Com- 
mission. 

By way of preface, the United States would 
like to emphasize its recognition of the prob- 
lems posed for the steady expansion of the 
world economy by excessive instability in 
primary commodity markets. While these 
problems are of concern to all countries, they 
are of particular importance to countries 
undergoing development, whose economies 
are often dependent on the production and 
trade of a few basic commodities. The 
United States shares the hope that effec- 
tive and constructive solutions can be found 
for problems of price instability. 

expert’s report, Commodity Trade and 
Economic Development, recommended that 





to as the Trade Stabilization Commission, be 
established to consider and make recom. 


_ mendations to the ECOSOC on general pro- 
posals for stabilization. 


The proposal for a Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, which the council has approved, was 
inspired by this recommendation of the ex- 
perts, but is not consistent with it. In par- 
ticular, it departs from what the experts 
had in mind by assigning to the Commission 
responsibility for examining and _ recom- 
mending measures to maintain administra- 
tively whatever price relationships between 
primary products and manufactured goods 
might be considered just and equitable. The 
experts had concluded that any attempt to 
regulate price relationships in this way would 
not be practicable nor, indeed, desirable. 
They clearly did not intend their recommen- 
dation of a Trade Stabilization Commis- 
sion to be interpreted as a proposal for the 
creation of a body to deal directly.with such 
price relationships. 

The United States was opposed to the 
establishment of a commission even with 
functions confined to those proposed by the 
experts. It could not see that the creation 
of a new intergovernmental body to deal with 
general stabilization proposals was neces- 
sary or likely to contribute significantly to 
the achievement of greater price stability. 
In the opinion of the United States, no evi- 
dence has been adduced to indicate that 
there would be useful work for such a com- 
mission to do. The proposals put forward 
by the experts as meriting further study, 
which relate to such things as multicommod- 
ity agreements and an international “com- 
modity reserve currency,” are not within the 
realm of practical possibility, whether or not 
they may have some appeal in theory. The 
technical prob}J€ms inherent in such pro- 
posais would be, in the view of the United 
States, virtually insuperable. Moreover, this 
Government would not be prepared to con- 
cur in the widespread interference with pro- 
duction and trade which such proposals 
would entail. 

In the view of the United States, it is 
doubtful that other general proposals of a 
more practical nature are likely to be put 
forward. The prospect of this seems much 
too dim to justify the creation of a new 


. permanent commission to review proposals of 


this type. If promising substantive pro- 
posals concerning general stabilization tech- 
niques can be advanced by governments, 
they can be effectively considered by the 
ECOSOC itself, or, if.deemed desirable, can 
be referred for special study to some ad hoc 
body. It is not necessary to establish a 
permanent advisory commission to assure 
that proposals of this nature receive ade- 
quate attention. 


Moreover, if the Council were to maintain 
a standing subordinate body to discuss the 
general problems of economic instability and 
the policies which might be followed to 
remedy them, a repetition of its experience 
with the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission could be expected. This demon- 
strated that the establishment of an ad- 
visory commission to consider the same 
broad questions of economic policy as are 
considered in* ECOSOC simply leads to a 
repetition of debate, first in the Commission, 
then in the Council itself. 

These are the reasons why the United 
States Government was opposed to a Trade 
Stabilization Commission of the sort con- 
templated by the experts. There are addi- 
tional reasons why the United States op- 
posed the proposed Permansnt Advisory 
Commission for ‘International Commodity 
Trade. 


The terms of reference suggested in the 
resolution of-the 17th session for this com- 
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mission would appear to give it certain re- 
sponsibilities for action on individual com- 
modities. Adequate and effective machinery 
for consultation and action upon individual 
commodities already exists. There are stand- 
ing intergovernmental bodies for those com- 
modities in which there is particular inter- 
national interest and there are effective pro- 
cedures for the creation of new commodity 
study groups as the need arises, and for the 
convening of commodity conferences. The 
establishment of additional machinery with 
overlapping responsibilities could only lead 
to waste and confusion. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out, it is not the absence of 
appropriate machinery that has limited the 
number of international stabilization agree- 
ments developed to date, but the absence of 
any actual desire for an agreement in the 
case of many commodities, and the practical 
difficulties of devising a workable and accept- 
able agrtement in others. 

The terms of reference of the proposed ad- 
visory commission would also put on it the 
responsibility for exploring the problem of 
maintaining just and equitable price rela- 
tionships, and recommending measures to 
this end. 

As stated earlier, the United States Gov- 
ernment believes that it ts neither feasible 
nor desirable to attempt administratively to 
maintain a given relationship between tne 
prices of primary commodities and the prices 
of manufactured goods moving in interna- 
tional trade. The reasons bebind this posi- 
tion have often been stated but, deserve to 
be set down again, since they are relevant 
to any evaluation of the wisdom of proceed- 
ing with the establishment of the proposed 
commission. 

1. A country’s terms of trade represent but 
one of the many factors bearing upon its 
economic well-being and upon its ability to 
finance its economic development. The ri- 
gidities that would be introduced into the 
world economy by attempts to regulate price 
relationships could easily prove more harmful 
to the economies of countries undergoing 
development than the changes in their terms 
of trade. For these and other reasons, the 
artificial fixing of price relationships between 
primary commodities and manufactured 
goods would not necessarily be of benefit to 
countries undergoing development. 

2. An attempt to establish an international 
parity system would give rise to a series of 
complex technical problems, which it would 
be exceedingly difficult to resolve. It would 
also require the establishment and enforce- 
ment of comprehensive economic controls, 
on both the national and international level. 
A system of this sort would involve a degree 
of sacrifice of national sovereignty that few 
governments would be prepared to accept. 
Moreover, it is not likely that agreement 
could be reached on any basis for determin- 
ing administratively what is a just and equi- 
table relationship between the prices of pri- 
mary commodities and manufactured goods 
moving in international trade. For these 
reasons, an attempt to stabilize price rela- 
tionships would not appear to be remotely 
practicable, 





Bingham: Missouri’s Fighting Artist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, more 
than 130 years ago; in 1821, when Mis- 


souri became a part of the Union, a 
young boy was growifig up in that pio- 
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neer area—a boy who, in later years, was 
to have a profound influence upon the 
history of our State. 

George Caleb Bingham achieved na- 
tional recognition as an artist and is best 
known and honored today for his paint- 
ings which depict with such warmth and 
vitality, and yet with such deep sensitiv- 
ity, the frontier activities of that period. 
I have always had a great admiration 
for his work and I am proud to have a 
number of fine Bingham prints hanging 
in my office. 

But Bingham’s career was also marked 
by his years of public service. As a 
young man he became interested in poli- 
tics and served as a member of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, as State treasurer, and 
as adjutant general of Missouri. But 
he devoted himself most ardently to 
fighting against slavery, many years be- 
fore the Civil War and at a time when 
Missouri was violently and bitterly di- 
vided on the issue, and later he became 
a leader in the fight in Missouri against 
secession. 


This turbulent period in our Nation’s, 


history, and Bingham’s important role in 
the stirring events of his day have now 
been compiled in a brilliant and care- 
fully documented biography entitled, 
“Bingham: Fighting Artist,” by a distin- 
guished newspaperrman, my good friend 
Lew Larkin, Jefferson City correspondent 
of the Kansas City Star, after 7 years 
of the most painstaking research. 

For any of my colleagues or others who 
are interested in gaining a better per- 
spective and a richer understanding of 
that critical period in our national life, 
I unhesitatingly recommend Mr. Larkin’s 
new book. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD a review of the book which appeared 
in the Kansas City Star on November 13. 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BrincHaM, Missouri’s FicHTING ArTIstT—LEW 
LARKIN’S COMPREHENSIVE BIOGRAPHY TELLS 
Fuuit Story Back or Famous PAINTING, 
“ORDER No. 11” 


(Bingham: Fighting artist, by Lew Larkin 
(350 pages; Burton Publishing Co., Kansas 
City.) i 

Missourt produced many a noted character 
in her formative years and “Bingham: Fight- 
ing Artist” pictures one of the best to be 
rediscovered in a modern biography of a fa~ 
mous personality of the yesteryears. 

Recent domestic political dramas are both 
uimmed and given their counterparts in the 
era and career of George Caleb Bingham, a 
man who believed, like Aristotle, that there 
are a thousand ways to be wrong but only 
one way to be right. 

He was a boy of 10 at historic old Franklin 
in 1821 when Missouri came into the Union, 
and from early manhood until his death at 
Kansas City in 1879 he was in the forefront 
of public affairs, particularly during the 
Civil War and directly related events. 

National recognition as an artist, which he 
achieved at 30, continues today, but the 
fascinating story behind the highly prized 
Binghams, especially “Order No. 11,” prob- 
ably never has been so extensively compiled 
as in this study by Lew Larkin, the Star’s 
Jefferson City correspondent. It represents 


especially the 135 Bingham letters to Maj. 
James 8S. Rollins, edited by his son, the late 
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Curtis B. Rollins, Major Rollins, “the father” 
of the University of Missouri, was a lifelong 
friend of the artist. 

There are liberal quotations from other 
private letters of Bingham, his public let- 
ters and speeches, accounts in various news- 

of the period, and data from Bingham 
family letters and other correspondence. 


A DRAMATIC FIGURE 


Fram these and other sources Larkin pre- 
sents Bingham, the man, in a life story that 
encompasses experiences and events worthy 
of Hall of Fame or other TV treatment. 

He was a handsome and highly sensitive 
man, scrupulously honest, normally gentle 
and polished, and an authority on the Bible. 
But he could and did turn tiger when 
aroused by some turn in public affairs. On 
such occasions he could employ the lan- 
guage of the rugged river boatmen of his day 
as well as Scripture and the best of Eng- 
lish. 

Bingham loved life in all its forms. He was 
alert, and he thrilled to everything in the 
lush landscape of pioneer Missouri and its 
teeming frontier activities. In Virginia, 
where the family lived before coming to Mis- 
souri in 1819, he was deeply shocked when he 
first saw slaves being whipped on a neigh- 
boring plantation. It was an incident never 
forgotten; such punishment was not per- 
mitted on the Bingham lands. 

“I have read the Good Book a number of 
times and find nothing in it that calls for 
one man to beat another,” Grandfather 
George Bingham told the disturbed and 
questioning boy. 

The grandfather made three demands on 
his slaves. They must do their required 
amount of work, must be loyal, and must 
attend church every Sunday in the planta- 
tion chapel where he preached. Young 
George also often heard his grandfather 
preach. 


DRAWINGS ON BARNS 


Bingham displayed artistic talents at the 
age of 6 in drawings he made on barns and 
other buildings on his father’s plantation. 
But as a young man he found himself in 
conflict among the urges of art, the ministry, 
and law. He sometimes preached as a sub- 
stitute for a Boonville cabinetmaker, who 
also was a minister. George:was an ap- 
prentice in his shop. Always seeking books 
to read, he won the attention and friendship 
of lawyers and oth...’ leading citizens, whose 
counseling and activities inspired him. But 
with his mother’s help he finally decided on 
art. 
His first real taste of politics, which be- 
came a big part of his life and therinspira- 
tion for some of hig best paintings, was the 
Whig convention at Rocheport in 1840. The 
speech of Abraham Lincoln, then 31, deeply 
impressed the artist, who was 29. 

“Sounds like he knows what he is talking 
about,” Bingham remarked to a friend. 

Several years later, as a member of the 
State legislature and its committee on 
Federal-State relations, he tossed out a few 
words which he was to amplify again and 
again years later. 

“Come what may,” he said, “whether pros- 
perity or adversity, weal or woe, this State 
should and must stand by the Union. The 
slavery agitation is too convenient an in- 
strument in the hands of demagogs. Those 
who seek to make slavery a national practice 
are not motivated by patriotism but by sel- 
fish feelings. I insist that Missouri’s place, 
whatever happens, is by the flag of the 
United States.” 


LONG BEFORE THE WAR 


That was in 1849, a long time before the 
Civil War, when Missouri was so sharply 
divided on the question that no public offi- 
cial dared to speak out so openly. 

The fateful year of 1861 marked the real 
turning point in Bingham’s life. He was 50 
and at the height of his professiona’ career 
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but in the Civil War he emerged as a states- 
man and defender of the masses against 
what he believed was one of the greatest 
injustices to humanity. 

He was a leader in the fight in Missouri 
against secession. 

“If Missourians follow their hearts they 
will go with the South, but if they follow 
their heads they will stay in the Union,” he 
said. * 

“I am conditionally for man, though un- 
conditionally for the Union,” was a phrase 
from the artist repeated around the State. 

But the Missouri-Kansas border warfare 
brought forth Bingham as its most persistent 
foe, and his campaign against Gen. Thomas 
Ewing, who issued order No. 11, continued 
even after the artist’s death. Ewing might 
have been President except for Bingham’s 
unrelenting fight. 

The almost unbelievable blood and terror 
story of the border raids in both Missouri and 
Kansas is told in great detail by Larkin, in- 
cluding the fate and experiences of many 
towns and persons. 

Bingham investigated this warfare person- 
ally and protested again and again to author- 
ities. He declared that grave injustice had 
been committed and if the depredations con- 
tinued they would do more than anything 
else to drive Missouri into the Confederacy. 


BINGHAM IS AROUSED 


After Quantrill sacked Lawrence and order 
No. 11 was issued as a means of stopping all 
the border warfare, Bingham sprang into 
action. In a dramatic meeting in Kansas 
City with General Ewing, he tried to have 
him rescind the order. The session ended in 
a bitter clash. The artist told the general: 
“If you persist in this order, I shall make 
you infamous with my pen and brush insofar 
as I am able. 

Order No. 11 went through and became a 
national issue. Some 20,000 persons were 
evacuated in 3% Missouri border counties 
south of Kansas City. It became known as 
the Burnt district because of the hundreds of 
fires set in the pillaging that followed. 
Bingham afterward kept it a burning issue 
against Ewing every time the Ohioan came 
forward in politics. 

Larkin gives a stirring and extensive ac- 
count of order No. 11 events, the same as on 
the raids that preceded it. He also presents 
statements from principals involved in the 
action and the long controversy. 

The most dramatic inning of the long 
Bingham-Ewing feud came in 1879. Ewing 
ran for governor of Ohio and it was generally 
believed he would be certain presidential 
timber if elected. But the Bingham nemesis 
appeared again. 

This time B. Gratz Brown, former Missouri 
governor and senator, criticized the artist for 
renewing the order No. 11 controyersy. 
Bingham wrote a long letter in reply; it was 
virtually finished when he was seized with 
an illness that quickly proved fatal. 


VOICE FROM THE TOMB 


After the funeral in Kansas City, Rollins 
Bingham, the artist’s son, released the reply 
to Brown to the press. Some newspapers 
headlined it “A voice from the tomb.” In 
Ohio, where the campaign had been going 
well for Ewing, it had a devastating effect. 
Ewing lost in a close race, and the Bingham 
letter was considered a major factor in his 
defeat, which sealed his political fate. 

“I suppose my military order changed the 
lives of a lot of people. It changed mine, I 
know,” Ewing once told Curtis B. Rollins. 

“It would please me,” he added, “if you 
would tell the people back in Missouri that 
I hold no hatred in my heart for Bingham. 
He was a man of high ideals, but he had so 
little understanding of the necessities of war 
that before he would commandeer a mule or 
&@ load of hay from a farmer in the line of 
march he would first have to consult the 
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Constitution to see that he was within the 
law.” 

The two men laughed; it was a rather apt 
description. But even so, during the border 
raids Bingham declared: “It must go down to 
posterity, teaching the important lesson that 
constitution and laws, however carefully 
framed, are no guaranty of the rights of 
the people when their public affairs are 
committed to the hands of unworthy and 
treacherous agents.” 

Bingham was a Whig throughout most of 


‘his life, and although he supported Lincoln, 


he never joined the Republican Party. Early 
in 1866 he became a Democrat. 

Ewing, originally a.Democrat and the son 
of an Ohio statesman and cabinet member, 
became a Republican in Kansas and the first 
chief justice of its supreme court. After the 
war he became a Democrat again in Ohio. 

The tory of Bingham brings to the fore the 
many-sided conflicts in the Civil War, and 
certainly in Missouri, especially along the 
western border, there were involvements 
aplenty. 

CuesTer A. BRADLEY. 





Two Views on International Trade and 
Our Economic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OFTHE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Subcomittee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Economics has condemned the 
United Nations Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade which was es- 
tablished at the 17th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations in New York last April, Our 
condemnation was based on the fact that 
the United Nations has been rapidly 
moving to control the economies of the 
world through devices such as this new 
Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade. 

Adolph A. Berle, Jr., wrote an article 
which appears in the Reporter of De- 
cember 2, 1954, entitled “Our Best Guar- 
antee of National Security,” which deals 
with the United Nations. His views on 
one-world economics are worthy of close 
attention. They show what our State 
Department would endorse should a 
Democratic administration once again 
be in a position to make our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

Fortunately, business groups through- 
out the country are beginning to see the 
light, and the final declaration of the 
4lst national foreign trade convention, 
conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, con- 
demned United Nations efforts to alter 
our basic American free-enterprise eco- 
uomic principles. 5 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the section of Mr. 
Berle’s article which deals with eco- 
nomics and the resolutions from the final 
declaration of the 41st national foreign 
trade convention referring to the United 
Nations. 


December 1), 


There Heing no objection, article ang 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Reporter of December 2, 1954} 


From “Our Best GUARANTEE OF 
NaTIoNaL SECURITY” 


(By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 


Not less spectacular than the problem of 
disarmament is that of international eco- 
nomics. If anything is clear, it is that the 
Nation-State by itself is no longer an opera- 
tional economic unit. Prof. Arnold Toynbee 
has proclaimed the passing of the Nation- 
State on philosophical grounds, but we can 
rest here on the more earthy base of* trade, 
exchange, commerce, and supply. Even the 
largest countries must trade with much of 
the world for essential supplies. Smaller 
States must have access to the larger ones 
for markets and for simple necessities. The 
penalty of interruption is at best unemploy- 
ment, at worst starvation. 

Populations are already rebelling at an in- 
ternational economic system of violent price 
movements that make them rich today and 
sentence them to beggary tomorrow. There 
is increasing quarrel with the hazards of a 
set of national Currency systems, disorder in 
any one of which may wreck the orderly life 
of entire regions. The United States is dimly 
aware of this now, and will find it a press- 
ing problem as rejuvenated European pro- 
duction expands. Like it or not, we shall 
be thinking within a few years, not simply 
of Marshall plans but of wide international 
pools where supply and demand, production 
and need, can be brought together, with 
finance used primarily as a means of assur- 
ing production, transport, and consumption. 
(South America is putting that problem 
forcefully to the United States now at the 
current Economic Conference of American 
States in Rio de Janeiro.) j 

Americans who fret today at “giveaway” 
programs are more likely to be concerned 
tomorrow about how to assure supplies of 
material afid to pay for them by overseas 
export. 

America, like the Soviet Union, has a rela- 

tively favorable place in the economic strug- 
gle—a highly developed technology in a large 
land area where there is not too great a 
population. The catch is that the American 
position increasingly depends on crucial sup- 
plies from outside the American area, just as 
the German economy depended on such sup- 
plies and proved vulnerable in two world 
wars. 
Conversely, whole populations outside the 
United States depend on our consumption 
and prices. As regional groupings grow, they 
will pool their economic trump cards—the 
Soviet Union is pooling the cards of the 
Communist world at this moment. Collec- 
tive use of the economic power to refuse to 
supply or refuse to buy—or to barter here 
and withhold there—was a card the Nazi 
economists played with terrible effect. Add 
the resources of southeast Asia—rice, rubber, 
tin, etc.—to one or another of the regional 
combinations now. in formation, and the 
world economic balance may be wholly upset. 
Almost of necessity, world pools or clearing 
unions will be the serious business of inter- 
national economics a generation from now— 
unless, of course, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are prepared to shoulder in- 
definitely the job of equating the balances 
in their respective worlds. But this job in- 
creases in size each year; the capacity of 
either to pick up the international check is 
not unlimited, and it is a poor expedient 
at best. 

These are gigantic problems. They are 
capable of solution only by organizing the 
economic affairs of great areas, if not of ‘he 
entire planet. Where, in the present world, 
can all the claims be balanced except at the 
United Nations? 
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RESOLUTION FROM THE FINAL DECLARATION OF 
THE 41ST NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION 

UNITED NATIONS 


It is imperative, in the interests of main- 
taining a sound and dynamic foreign eco- 
nomic policy, that our membership in the 
United Nations, and our support of any of its 
affliated or dependent agencies, should not 
result in the loss of our economic independ- 
ence, or lead to the imposition upon us of 
any economie doctrines or practices which 
we would not ourselves’ voluntarily adopt. 

In seeking the advantages which member- 
ship in the United Nations can bring, we 
must not resort to compromise or expe- 
diency; we must not, whether by misguided 
action or through default, infringe or jeop- 
ardize our inherent right of economic self- 
determination. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
TRADE, U. N. \ 


The convention affirms its wholehearted 
support of the position taken by the National 
Foreign Trade Council and by previous con- 
ventions against participation by the United 
States in intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. The opposition voiced by the 
1952 convention to the International Mate- 
rials Conference, and by the 1953 convention 
to the attempted effectuation of the com- 
modity provisions of chapter VI of the Ha- 
bana Charter, in face of Congress’ refusal to 
countenance the charter itself, is reiterated 
now in the strongest terms in the particular 
instance of the proposed permanent Advis- 
ory Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade within the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Whatever guise they may take, and what- 
ever high sponsorship they may have, agree- 
ments which are designed to establish con- 
trols over the production, distribution or 
prices of commodities moving in interna- 
tional trade violate the principle of freedom 
of the marketplace, and should find neither 
support nor toleration from the government 
of a nation which is dedicated, as the United 
States is dedicated, to the free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise system. The solution of 
the problem of either overproduction or un- 
derproduction, in a private enterprise econ- 
omy, is to be found in the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, and the conven- 
tion holds that disregard of the principles 
implicit in that law would serve to aggra- 


vate, rather than to solve, the very problem 


with which it seeks to deal. 
The specifications defining the functions 


of the proposed United Nations Permanent. 


Advisory Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade give particular cause for alarm. 
Not only would the Commission be author- 
ized to instigate rigorous and restrictive bar- 
riers against the movement of the commodi- 
ties falling within its immediate purview, 
but there would also be presented, by reason 
of the Commission’s responsibility for seek- 
ing just and equitable price relations be- 
tween primary products and manufactured 
goods, a continuing invitation to regimen- 
tation and price-fixing extending over the 
whole range of the economies of its member 
nations. The implications of this latter 
power are such as to make the proposed 
organization even more obnoxious, by Amer- 
ican standards, than the abortive organiza- 
tions previously condémned. 

The convention urges that our Govern- 
ment maintain the stand it has rightly taken 
in the United Nations by refusing, under 
any circumstances, to participate in the 
activities of the proposed Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. It also urges, and for the 
same reasons, that our Government take an 
equally strong stand against any similar or 
related proposals which may be advanced at 
the forthcoming meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
of the Ministers of Finance or Economy of 
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the American Republics looking toward a 
system of commodity agreements and price- 
fixing arrangements within the Western 
Hemisphere. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
PRACTICES, U. N. 


The convention is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a specialized agency of the 
United Nations to act on complaints of re- 
strictive business practices, as recommended 
in the report dated March 30, 1953, of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Resetrictive Business 
Practices of the Economic and Sccial Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


Pressure Increases’ To Make American 
Claims to Antarctic Lands Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Sigrid Arne, en- 
titled “Pressure Increases To Make 
American Claims to Antarctic Lands Of- 
ficial,” which appeared in the Houston 
(Tex.) Post of August 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pressure INcREASES TO MaKE AMERICAN 
Ciaims TO ANTARCTIC LANDS OFFICIAL 
(By Sigrid Arne) 

As far as the record goes the first living 
human to spot the Antarctic continent was 
Nathaniel Palmer, American captain of a 
whaling ship, sailing out of Stonington, 
Conn., in 1820. 

A peninsula reaching up out of the big, 
white southernmost part of the world toward 
Argentina is named after Palmer. Three na- 
tions claim that peninsula—Chila, Britain, 
and Argentina. Palmer was an American, but 
the United States has made no formal claim 
on the land. 

West of Palmer Peninsula lies a huge pie- 
slice—between 90 and 150 degrees west— 
which has been visited and flown over and 
photographed by many later Americans, most 
importantly by Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 

But not one single pebble of that huge 
slice of land is claimed by the United States 
Government either. » 

At this point almost all the rest of the 
Antarctic is claimed by one of seven na- 
tions: Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, France, Argentina, and Chile. 

Australia has a permanent base on the 
white continent. Britain, Chile, and Ar- 
gentina have bases on fringe islands. 
France has attempted to set. up one. But 
the United States has never attempted to 
keep a permanent base on the land of the 


pe . ; 

Lack of action on the part of the United 
States goes back to 1924, when the State 
Department stated to other nations that 
claims to the 6 million square miles of the 
Antarctic continent should be established 
only by accupation. Mere discovery—by ves- 
sels sailing by a shoreline—the State Depart- 
ment said, was not enough. 

The United States has notified other na- 
tions that perhaps settlement could be ac- 
complished by a meeting of the eight nations 
which row feel they have some claim to the 
Antarctic. There have been other sugges- 
tions that the International Court of Justice 
listen to the claims and allocate the lands. 
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This reluctance on the part of the United 
States has led to some impatience on the part 
of American explorers and some Members of 
Congress. Two attempts are pending before 
Congress to make certain that the United 
States keep a big toeholdin the Antarctic. 

Senator Case, Republican, South Dakota, 
and Represntative ToLt.terson, Republican, 
Washington, have a twin bill before the 
Senate and the House. They would like to 
set aside up to $200,000 to finance a new ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic between next De- 
cember and May 31, 1958. 

This expedition would try to nail Ameri- 
can claims, ferret.out mineral resources, put 
out geodetic control points and take aerial 
photos. 

The bill would turn over both the money 
and a good deal of Government equipment— 
such as shins, food, cameras, housing, and 
communications equipment—to an 8-year- 
old organization called the American An- 
arctic Association, headed by Naval Capt. 
Finn Ronne, who directed an Antarctic ex- 
pedition in 1947-48. 

Admiral Byrd announced recently, in a 
Cleveland speech, that he also hopes to re- 
turn to the Antarctic. 

Another bill before Congress is sponsored 
by Senator FLanpers, Republican, of Ver- 
mont. FLANDERs asks that the United States 
lay formal claim to the area between 90 and 
150 degrees west and that the American 
rights be reserved on other portions of the 
Antarctic Americans have explored. 

The State Department has on record 10 
trips made to the Antarctic by Americans: 

1820: Captain Palmer. 

1840: Charles Wilkes, in command of an 
official United States exploring expedition, 
skirted over 1,500 miles of coastline in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

1928: Sir Hubert Wilkins, Australian, was 
the first man to see the Antarctic from an 
airplane, on a flight financed by American 
citizens. 

1929: Byrd established a base at Little 
America and flew over the South Pole on a 
privately financed expedition. 

1933-39: Lincoln Ellsworth made four pri- 
vately backed trips, flying inland over great 
areas in both hemispheres. 

1933-35: Byrd led his second private ex- 
pedition. 

1939-41: Byrd was in charge of an official 
United States expedition which established 
two bases. 

1946-47: Rear Adm. Richard H. Cruzen was 
task force commander of the Navy’s Antarc- 
tic development project, with Byrd in local 
technical control. This included 13 ships, 
21 planes, and 4,000 men. 

1947-48: Ronne led an expedition, pri- 
vately financed but using some Government 
equipment. 

1946: Comdr. Gerald L. Ketchum headed a 
Government expedition. 

Why now all this interest in what seems 
an icy wasteland? 

Byrd says that after his four trips he is 
<onvinced “the bottom of the world is actu- 
ally a treasure.house of fabulous riches.” 

He points out that, unlike the North Pole, 
Antarctica is no mass of floating ice but an 
actual continent almost as big as the United 
States and Europe combined. 

He recounts: 

“It was on the side of one mountain range 
in the Queen Maude Mountains, 180 nautical 
miles from the pole, that I saw a vein filled 
with enough coal to supply the whole world. 

“Other explorers and I have brought back 
to America evidence that invaluable deposits 
of oil, copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, gold, 
and even uranium lie beneath the age-old 
ice.” 

Byrd also claims military importance for 
the continent. If the Panama Canal should 
be knocked out in another world war, ships 
traveling between Atlantic and Pacific would 
have to go around the southernmost tip of 
South America. At present the United States 
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has no defenses in the area, and American 
ships could fall easy prey to enemy jets and 
submarines which might be based in the 
Antarctic. 





Minerals and Western Hemisphere 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from my pen, published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Mining Con- 
gress Journal, reviewing accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress intended to 
aid and strengthen the American mining 
industry, and pointing to further legisla- 
tion necessary to assure stability to the 
industry and security to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

MINERALS AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE DeE- 
FENSE—* CHAMPION OF DOMESTIC MINING 
TAKES A REALISTIC LOOK AT A VITAL PROB- 
LEM 

(By Hon. Grorcr W. Matone, United States 

Senator from Nevada) 


American mining received what the New 
York Journal of Commerce truthfully de- 
clared a tremendous shot in the arm when 
the 83d Congress approved two measures that 
halted what might be termed the ebb tide 
of mining. Those two outstandingly im- 
portant measures were the granting of de- 
pletion allowances of 23 percent to 32 critical 
minerals, and the killing of a provision for 
sponsoring mineral exploration and develop- 
ment in foreign countries by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Both those steps were the result of the 
findings of the Senate Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee, which 
completely disproved a long-current theory 
that the United States is a have-not nation 
as regards critical materials. 

In its findings the committee demon- 
strated: 

1. The Western Hemisphere can be de- 
fended and will be the only dependable 
source to the United States of critical raw 
materials in the event of a third all-out 
war. 

2. During the last quarter century estab- 
lished procurement policies have danger- 
ously increased our dependance for critical 
materials on nations across major oceans. 
Such dependence on overseas suppliers must 
be avoided. 

3. Less than 1 percent of the area of this 
Nation has been included in geological in- 
vestigations; only 12.7 percent has been 
geologically mapped, and 31.1 percent topo- 
graphically mapped by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

4. Federal tax laws definitely retard the 
production of critical materials in this 
Nation. 

Given reasonable depletion allowance, 
such as the new code provides, and a tariff 
or duty based on fair and reasonable com- 
petition, private industry will explore, dis- 
cover, and develop our natural critical and 
strategic mineral resources, to the extent 
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that they may profitably do so in competi- 
tion with producers in low-wage, low-tax 
foreign and remote areas of the world. 

But one step further must be taken to 
assure our complete national self-sufficiency 
that would safeguard us in time of war. 

The workingmen and investors in our 
critical and strategic minerals industries 
must have equal access to our own markets, 
stockpiles, defense plants, and arsenals with 
the minerals and materials of other nations. 
Such equal access is denied them now 
through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
the so-called reciprocal trade. 

They do not have such access because 
neither tariffs nor duties on imports of such 
minerals and materials equalize the differ- 
ence in costs of production between this 
Nation and the foreign producers competing 
for our markets against American producers 
and American products. 

Foreign producers in the past, 25 years 
have not had to compete with American 
producers in reality. They have had the 
benefit of millions of dollars in American 
foreign aid, coupled with reduced duties or 
tariffs, to give them a preferential right-of- 
way into the American markets. The Ameri- 
can subsidies and reductions in duties they 
have received more than counterbalance any 
transportation costs in shipping materials to 
the United States. 

They have been given funds with which to 
explore and develop foreign properties. 
They have been given expert technological 
advice at the expense of American taxpayers 
on how to exploit these foreign properties. 
They have been given equipment to operate 
these properties, and great electric projects, 
financed at American taxpayers’ expense, 
have been built to provide these foreign in- 
terests with the electric energy necessary to 
operate the equipment we have given them. 

It was that international mining boon- 
doggle which was stricken out of the foreign 
aid bill as a step toward ending discrimina- 
tion against our own producers. 

The provision for depletion allowance was 
another step, and the third and final step 
will come when the Congress returns to the 
United States Constitution, article I, section 
8, and levies tariffs on-~imports of foreign 
minerals and materials based on fair and 
reasonable competition equalizing the differ- 
ence in low wage and low tax rates in foreign 
countries and high wage and tax rates in the 
United States. 

The American mining industry finances its 
own exploration. It finances its own devel- 
opment. It finances its own research. It 
risks its own money, and often in huge 
amounts, instead of asking for handouts 
from the Foreign Operations Administration 
or Mr. Stassen at the expense of American 
taxpayers, as do their foreign competitors. 

The American mining industry pays the 
highest wages for comparable work in the 
world, while the foreign producers who have 
benefited most from American aid pay the 
lowest wages in the world. 

The American mining industry, heretofore 
starved between wars, has come t@ the rescue 
of the United States in two world wars, sup- 
plying our needs for critical minerals and 
materials when the rest of the world was cut 
off by the enemy. 

The mining industry of the Western or 
Ame Hemisphere—North, South, and 
Central America—can and will supply our 
full needs for critical and strategic minerals, 
materials, and fuels in the event of another 
all-out war if given free and equal treatment 
with the rest of the world. 

And in the event of such an all-our war, 
only that mineral wealth lying within the 
American hemisphere will be immediately ac- 
cessible for our war needs. 


December 14 
The Fiscal Climate in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
entitled “The Fiscal Climate in Wash- 
ington,” delivered by me before the 
southeastern group, Investment Bankers 
Association of America, at Hot Springs, 
Va., on September 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed ir the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Fiscat CLIMATE IN WASHINGTON 


(Address by Senator JoHN MARSHALL But er, 
Republican, of Maryland, before southeast- 
ern group, Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America, at Hot Springs, Va., Sep- 
tember 25, 1954) 

Without intending to exercise any note of 
partisanship, I should like to review briefly 
the fiscal climate which now prevails in the 
Nation's Capital. Pure, cold logic, rather 
than a political philosophy, has composed 
these remarks. 

In simple truth, I must adn..t that there 
are many persons in this distinguished audi- 
ence more qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject than I-—persons who could draw on a 
depth of practical experience and a breadth 
of specialized knowledge which I cannot 
claim. 

But as one who has been privileged to 
serve his Government in a special way, per- 
haps I can best characterize these remarks 
as the thoughts of a legislator when called 
upon to consider financial and budgetary 
matters. 

You, as businessmen and bankers in the 
past two decades, have been particularly 
aware of the evolution of our national econ- 
omy from a sound, freely competitive, pri- 
vate-enterprise system to one dangerously 
undermined by deficit financing and shackled 
by Government controls. 

You have observed the emasculation of 
the Federal Reserve System until its in- 
tended function has been obscured by the 
balloon of inflation and an umbrella of 
ruinous economic theories and contrived 
crises. You have no doubt noted with alarm 
the debilitating influence of cheap money. 
Time and again you and your associates 
have probably been severely disturbed by the 
improvident utterances of Lord Keynes and 
other economic soothsayers. 

You have witnessed the changing phe- 
nomena of the peaceful calm, the gathering 
clouds, the winds of hurricane velocity, and 
theraging storms. Little imagination is 
needed to equate these meteorological terms 
with the precipitous road of inflation and 
an increasingly controlled economy which 
we have been traveling for more than 20 
years. But after every storm, as the sun 
returns to the horizon, destruction and con- 
fusion must be replaced by construction and 
order. , 

In viewing the fiscal picture in Washing- 
ton today, one is immediately impressed by 
the constructive and orderly policies which 
have been established. I am very happy to 
state that these policies have much bipar- 
tisan and support. But more impor- 





tant is the fact that they are designed to 
restore the tattered fabric of our economy. 
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The Honorable George M. Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for whom I hold the 
highest regard, cleared the hazy atmosphere 
when he stated that the objective of these 
policies was: “To give the American people 
honest American money, the kind of dollar 
that buys a dollar’s worth of goods.” This 
transition cannot be made by oratory or 
magic. It must be accomplished, if at all, by 
tireless attention to detailed reduction of ex- 
pense in every department of the Govern- 
ment. Secretary Humphrey states further 
that: “Sound money is based upon a proper 
budget policy, a properly functioning Federal 
Reserve System, and proper debt manage- 
ment.” 

So, in the meteorological sense, the fore- 
cast might be clearing and promising. 

By way of background, let us recall that 
the Federal debt prior to World War I was 
about $I billion, and that at the end of 
President Hoover’s administration it was 
about $21 billion. Contrasted with the pres- 
ent national debt of more than $275 billion, 
one can understand the gravity of the exist- 
ing situation. 

The genesis of our astronomical debt can, 
in large measure, be attributed to the gi- 
gantic cost of two devastating wars, and ob- 
ligations resulting from our emergence as an 
unequaled world power. The deficit which 
acerued from World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean war accounts for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the present national 
debt. 

Also, it is amazing to note that many World 
War I loans—about $17 billion—are still 
outstanding. More than 15 of the coun- 
tries that have enjoyed our bounty are de- 
linquent in paying these loans. Finland 
alone is making payments on her debt. As a 
further illustration of the components of 
our national debt, the people of the United 
States have donated approximately $50 bil- 
lion in foreign-aid funds to many of these 
same countries, as well as others, since July 
1, 1945. 

In the sense that you are frequently 
called upon to approve or disapprove cer- 
tain financial loans or transactions, I have 
never been able to rationalize the incon- 
sistency of granting additional funds to 
unreliable debtors of long standing. 

Again, by way of contrast, 12 European 
countries, all of which have been the recip- 
ients of our generosity, have a combined 
debt of some $120 billion. Yet our national 
debt is more than twice as much. In a 
world divided not merely by geographical 
boundaries but also by antagonistic philoso- 
phies, all free nations must devote equal 
attention to the preservation of their eco- 
nomic solvency as well as their national se- 
curity—lest they lose both. 

In the closing days of the recent session 
of the Congress, the Federal debt ceiling was 
raised on a temporary basis only. Simple 
arithmetic dictated this action. Otherwise, 
before the end of calendar year 1954, the 
Department of the Treasury would be unable 
to pay the bills of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government which had 
previously been authorized by the Congress. 

One of the acknowledged experts in the 
Congress on financial and budgetary prob- 
lems is Senator Brrp. My good friend from 
Virginia had this to say about raising the 
debt limit: “In a government grown callous 
to deficit financing, to increase the perma- 
nent debt limit would be regarded by every 
bureaucrat as license to increase his de- 
matids for higher expenditures. The lid 
would be off.” 

This strong expression of dissatisfaction 
with the remarkabiy uninhibited fiscal and 
budgetary policies of the recent past is 
shared by most authorities in the Congress 
and in the business community. Among 
this group should be included Senator Mr.- 
LIKIN, of Colorado, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, who rejected a per- 
manent increase in our national-debt limit. 
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He was, however, forced by the unfortunate 
realities of an inherited situation, to accede 
to a limited temporary increase, which he 
explained in these words: 

“The aggressions of communism in Korea 
and elsewhere compelled our country to 
undertake a great arms program. It was 
the only way of safeguarding our country 
and other free nations from the deliberate 
plan of communism to dominate the whole 
world. 

“Our huge defense program made neces- 
sary large appropriations. When the pres- 
ent administration took office there were 
about $80 billion of accumulated authoriza- 
tions for expenditures, largely in connection 
with this program, in addition to require- 
ments for current appropriations. 

“The Congress and the Executive, working 
together, have pared this program and other 
Government programs down to bare essen- 
tials. A deficit of $9% billion in fiscal 
1952-53 was reduced in the past year to 
$3 billion, despite the fact that taxes were 
reduced. Authorizations for new spending 
have been subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
and are being reduced each year by the 
Congress and the Executive.” 

The legal debt limit for the Federal Gov- 
ernment was thus raised by 86 billion to 
$281 billion—but only until June 30, 1955, 
at which time the debt limit will automati- 
cally revert to the $275 billion ceiling set by 
law in 1946. 

On only 3 occasions in the past 24 years 
has our Government lived within its income. 
In other words, we operated in the red for 
21 years. Such a course can only lead to 
eventual disaster. Depreciation of our cur- 
rency has already seriously hurt millions of 
Americans. Continued cheapening of the 
dollar might finally result in the collapse 
of our entire economic system. History re- 
cords that from ancient Rome to date, 
nations have been wrecked by unsound fis- 
cal policies and the slow deterioration of 
their moral values. 

In early 1953 almost $80 billion in unpaid 
bills were inherited, and at that time the 
national debt was in excess of $265 billion. 
Close to $5 billion cash was available in the 
Treasury. Would you be amazed to learn 
that the resulting $75 billion of indebtedness 
in unpaid bills was more than the cost of 
World War I? 

How to approach the management and 
reduction of such a staggering debt and 
responsibility? That is the question which 
will confound us for many to come. 
Tt has long been fashionable to believe that 
this country will never be insolvent as long 
as we owe no one other than ourselves. The 
truth of such economic sleight-of-hand has 
never been demonstrated and, indeed, it 
never can be for there is simply no truth in it. 

Problems of such complexity and magni- 
tude are not solved easily. They cannot be 
wished away—nor can they be cured by eco- 
nomic charletans. On the other hand, in 
Washington, a great deal of conscious effort 
surrounding the encouragement of economic 
growth and improvement is now evident on 
every hand. Much progress has been made— 
much more remains to be accomplished but 
it shall be done, always with the goal of 
greater efficiency and economy. 

The task of cleaning up a Federal budget 
that has been out of control for more than 
@ decade is not a short-range proposition. 
But an auspicious start has been made. 
More economies and more tax cuts can be 
expected. 

In the 2 short years since 1952, through 
the application of sound business and man- 
agement principles, and the resurgence of 
moral and ethical standards, the operation 
of our Government has been essentially re- 
vitalized by a climate of greater effectiveness 
and greater efficiency. At the same time, 
considerable monetary savings have accrued 
to the people of our Nation. 
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Through the elimination of wasteful, du- 
Plicating, and often ridiculous policies, it 
has been possible to cut Federal spending by 
$7 billion in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954. Next year, it is estimated that an 
additional $3% billion will be saved. Some 
215,000 unnecessary jobs have been elimi- 
nated, reducing the Federal payroll over 
$850 million a year. 

Despite deliberate smokescreens of purely 
partisan motivation, the Defense budget has 
been carefully and intelligently pruned by 
many billions of dollars. This reduction has 
been made without endangering our national 
security. In fact, so unrealistic was the pre- 
vious approach to our defense requirements 
that out of $200 billion authorized during the 
period of the Korean War, more than $10 
billion were unexpended. Great as our in- 
dustrial capacity is, our factories and arse- 
nals can produce only so much in a specified 
period of time, regardless of the vast amounts 
of money available. I might also say at this 
point that it is unwise spending to purchase 
equipment in great quantities which will, 
before delivery, become obsolete. 

In late 1952, the Federal Government 
owned or had a stake in $130 billion worth 
of factories, railroads, ships, and countless 
other enterprises. It was engaged in more 
than 100 business-type activities. This grad- 
ual, piecemeal encroachment of Federal bu- 
reaucracy upon the preserves of private en- 
terprise had made the Government this coun- 
try’s largest ‘nsurer, its larger lender, its 
largest tenant, its largest holder of grazing 
land, its largest grain operator, its largest 
warehouse operator, its largest truck fleet 
operator, to mention but a few. 

Fortunately, the further expansion of this 
Government-in-business has been curtailed. 
Disposal of many of these activities, which 
are in direct competition with private enter- 
prise, is now underway. You and [ can thus 
gather renewed faith and reawakened con- 
fidence in the traditional concepts of our 
American economy—free competition and 
private en \. 

Another recent innovation has halted the 
past practice of making needless and extrava- 
gant purchases in the final days of each 
fiscal year simply to ensure that no unex- 
pended appropriations would revert to the 
Treasury. Now, when purchases in the clos- 
ing days of a fiscal year exceed the level of 
the preceding months, the excess buying is 
charged to the guilty agencies appropriation 
for the succeeding year. 

These are but a few of the improvements 
which are being made. A multitude of 
others can be found in practically every 
Federal department and agency. By way of 
an aside, I have often felt that our Govern- 
ment should give proper recognition to those 
administrators, officials, and supervisors who, 
through their own initiative, wisdom, and 
energies, are able to reduce the cost of oper- 
ation within their own agency, department, 
or subdivision. In referring to the cost of op- 
eration, I would most certainly include their 
ability to create greater efficiency through 
the optimum utilization of personnel and tal- 
ents. Most assuredly, Government must 
adopt many of the incentive policies and 
programs which have been so successfully 
demonstrated by private enterprise as a 
means of raising the level of efficiency and 
economy. 

The answers to our fiscal problems, how- 
ever, do not lie solely in the establishment 
of housekeeping economies and a propitious 
reduction of taxes. The cure must be more 
fundamental. There is a direct and un- 
deniable correlation between receipts and 
expenditures, and it is this correlation, or 
the proper balance between the two, which 
controls the destiny of all fiscal and economic 
systems. It shows us that taxation and the 
cost of Government cannot be separated, for 
they are but opposite sides of the same coin. 
To my mind, the answer resides in construc- 
tive, orderly, long-range fiscal and debt-man- 
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agement policies from which we should not 
be deterred except for the most foreboding 
calamity threatening our very existence. 

The continuing burden or legacy from the 
past 20 years, if you like, in the form of 
a debt in excess of $275 billion, demands 
these constructive, orderly—yes, even cou- 
rageous—policies. For all practical purposes, 
we, as a nation, are now mortgaged to the 
hilt. Every few months billions of this debt 
matures and must be refinanced. In 5 years 
a total of $175 billion must be refunded, 
repaid, or otherwise treated so that our fiscal 
affairs will not become more hopelessly 
fouled or disrupted. 

Now, I am not going to tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we can completely eradicate 
this tremendous debt in a few years or, in- 
deed, in our lifetime. It is going to be a 
long, difficult, and trying journey. But, as 
an ancient sage once remarked, “The long- 
est journey begins with a single step.” It 
is my firm conviction, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we have taken that first step. 

But, in these and all other aspects, Govern- 
ment officials and Members of the Congress, 
vitally need the thorough cooperation and 
experienced counsel of the banking and in- 
vestment profession. As the pendelum 
swings from a controlled economy and ap- 
proaches the free economy, in which you and 
I so fervently believe, government and busi- 
ness must keep hands joined in preserving 
the American way of life—a vision of freedom 
and prosperity that has been shadowed by 
economic deterioration for too many years. 
May I suggest that you continue to combine 
the many talents and resources of your great 
profession in this worthy endeavor? Paren- 
thetically, I would emphasize that there are 
some groups in this country who seek to sub- 
vert the American system of limited govern- 
ment, free enterprise and democracy, and to 
replace it with a system hostile and alien to 
our traditions as a Nation. Needless to say, 
the spokesmen for these groups, operating as 
they do, behind a cloak of respectability, are 
very vocal in their subtle denouncements of 
our cherished freedoxns and proven way of 
life. 

I know, on the authority of Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey, that many of you 
already have given valuable support to the 
Treasury Department by taking advantage 
of your opportunities to explain to the pub- 
lic—particularly to buyers of United States 
savings bonds—the significance of what the 
Government ts doing to achieve sound money 
and economic stability in our Nation. 

I have the privilege and pleasure of bring- 
ing you the Secretary’s personal thanks for 
this fine, double-barreled cooperation with 
the Treasury—cooperation in aiding good 
debt management by participating in the 
savings bonds program, and cooperation in 
spreading information as to why sound 
money is of importance to all Americans. It 
is his earnest hope that you will continue 
this good work. 

With your help, and God’s blessing, we 
can face the future with continued opti- 
mism—with even greater determination in 
providing honest government, better govern- 
ment, and more economical government to 
the people of our Nation. 





Subversion by Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, Decembe. 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the appendix of the Recorp an article 
titled “Subversion by Treaty,” published 
in the September 10, 1954, issue of the 
magazine U. S. A., and reviewing part 4 
of hearings conducted by the Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economic Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUBVERSION BY TREATY 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 


If Americans knew about how the State 
Department’s extra-legal International Ma- 
terials Conference operated during the Ko- 
rean war, they would shake their heads in 
shocked disbelief. 

It has been charged that young Americans 
were sacrificed in Korea because the In- 
ternational Materials Conference, an extra- 
legal creation of the State Department, with- 
held strategic raw materials from American 
industry. Disturbing questions asked sbout 
the IMC in Congress were never answered. 

Now a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, head- 
ed by Senator Georce W. Matonz, Republi- 
can, Nevada, has delved into the matter in 
connection with its 10-month study of raw 
materials. 

The resulting 380-page report, Accessibility 
of Strategic and Critical Materials. to the 
United States in Time of War and For Our 
Expanding Economy, condemns “second and 
third echelon planners” who have done 
serious harm to the American economy, 
either through stupidity or calculated sub- 
version. 

Witnesses testified that the IMC, imple- 
mented without congressional approval in 
the fall of 1950, was the brain child of Alger 
Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Frank Coe, and 
others who were later to appear before con- 
gressional committees investigating com- 
munism and subversion. 

It was charged that the IMC’s Marxist 
program of international price fixing and 
allocation of raw materials had deprived us 
of these materials at a critical time—that 
it authorized foreign raids on our military 
stockpile, and that materials that should 
have gone into armament were diverted to 
luxury goods and sold in competition with 
our home industry. 

One witness, Representative THomas E. 
Martin, Republican, Iowa, a long time mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, said the 1946 Stockpile Act, which he 
helped to write and which former President 
Truman reluctantly signed into law because 
it contained a “buy American” provision, had 
been flagrantly subverted. 

Representative Martin added that if the 
Korean war had become a general conflagra- 
tion “the defense of this country would have 
been in a precarious position” because of un- 
authorized interference with the authority of 
the Munitions Board, now the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 


HEAVY BLAME 


The International Materials Conference 
not only interfered with our stockpile ac- 
cumulation, he said, but “may have been re- 
sponsible for the shortage of ammunition at 
the front in Korea which was reported by 
General Van Fleet upon his return to this 
country.” 

While the Korean war was in progress, on 
March 9, 1952, House Republican Leader 
JOSEPH MarTIN, Jr., charged that the Inter- 
national Materials Conference was respon- 
sible for much of the Nation’s unemploy- 
ment. He said the organization, without 
benefit of any legal stand whatsoever,: held 
fone and death grip over countless lives and 

What was the International Materials Con- 
ference? How did we get into_it? 


December i} 


The Senate investigators struck the first 
mention of such an organization in a State 
Department press release, dated January 12, 
1951. It said the United States, the Uniteq 
Kingdom, and France were establishing an 
organization to deal with materials in short 
supply. Other countries, it added, would be 
asked to join; and eventually 25 more did 
come in. 

It was noted that this announcement came 
close on the heels of Marxist Prime Minister 
Attlee’s visit during which he pleaded for an 
increased share of the world’s materials at 
prices Britain could afford. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in a press 
release on February 21, 1951, said an interna- 
tional organization of committees was being 
put together to control scarce commodities. 

On February 24 the State Department is- 
sued the following: 

“This new organization will bear the col- 
lective title ‘International Materials Confer- 
ence’ and the first committee to meet will be 
called the Copper, Zinc, and Lead Commit- 
tee of the International Materials Conference 
(IMC).” 

Retracing Marxist intrigue, the investigat- 
ing Senators uncovered a trail of interna- 
tional planning and conferring that went 
back at least 5 years, to November 1945. At 
this time the State Department began cir- 
culating a paper prepared by Hiss and others, 
containing four proposals for “expansion of 
world trade and employment.” 


FOUR STEPS TO DOOM 


The subcommittee summarized and inter- 
preted these propsals as follows: 

1. Rlease from restrictions imposed by 
governments. This meant abolition of all 
tariffs. 

2. Riease from restrictions imposed by pri- 
vate combines and cartels. This meant set- 
ting aside our antitrust laws and subordinat- 
ing them to the United Nations body. 

3. Release from fear of disorder in the 
markets for certain primary commodities. 
This meant intergovernment commodity 
agreements (or international price fixing). 

4. Release from irregularity and fear of 
irregularity in production and employment. 
This meant world full employment planned 
by the U. N. body, 

With these proposals before them, the 
‘Senators took a new look at Mr. Truman’s 
reluctance to sign the 1946 stockpile act be- 
cause of the objectionable “buy American” 
provision. They marked his language. 

“It is the policy of this Government to 
work for international action to reduce trade 
barriers. We have proposed to other coun- 
tries a set of principles governing trade, and 
look forward to the successful conclusion of 
broad international agreements embodying 
the essential principles of these proposals. 
Pending the conclusion of such agreements, 
it is the policy of this Government to avoid 
taking measures that will raise barriers to 
trade or prejudice the objectives of the forth- 
coming discussions.” 

What objectives? What forthcoming dis- 
cussions? . 

Representative Martin told the investiga- 
tors that few Congressmen in 1946 knew what 
Mr. Truman was talking about. 

The Iowa Representative, producing doc- 
uments, said he found it significant that 
while World War II was still being fought, 
second- and third-string policymakers in the 
State Department were busy planning the 
postwar world in which the United States 
was to underwrite the economies “of every 
other nation on the globe.” Among these 
policymakers he named Alger Hiss in the 
State Department and Harry Dexter White 
and Frank Coe in the Treasury Department. 

Tracing a series of international trade 
conferences, the subcommittee found that 
on February 18, 1946, the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council, advised by the British 
Marxist David Owen, had agreed to sponsor 
an international conference on trade and 
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employment in London. The agenda in- 
cluded the four State Department proposals 
with one added topic: International Agree- 
ment Relating to Industrial Production. 

Out of it came the Marshall plan, devised 
chiefly by Hiss and Clark M. Eichelberger, 
the U. N. propagandist and espouser of left- 
wing causes, and Mr. Truman’s point 4 

rogram. 

The State Department report stated the 
British Socialist Sir Stafford Cripps opened 
the conference by saying: “It will be neces- 
sary for nations to give up some of their 
sovereignty in the economic field; that, in 
the opinion of the United Kingdom, the fun- 
damental idea in this field was that it must 
be both the polity and the duty of each 
separate nation to provide for full employ- 
ment and to avoid the exporting of unem- 
ployment; and finally, that although risks 
must be taken in the field of international 
trade, it would not be possible to divert 
trade from its old channels unless there was 
some assurance that new channels would be 
created.” 

Representative MarTIN, an on-the-scenes 
observer, interpreted this doubletalk as 
meaning the Labor Party believed we should 
give up our economic sovereignty, and that 
we should not protect American workers in 
their wages and jobs through tariffs, as such 
action would export unemployment. But 
the Socialists would not give up the British 
Empire preference system unless we created 
new channels of trade. 


An International Trade Organization was 
proposed and a meeting keld in New York, 
under auspices of the U. N., from January 
20 to February 25, 1947. Next, in Geneva, in 
the spring and summer, came a preparatory 
Conference on Trade and Employment. The 
same delegates, with Mr. David Owen repre- 
senting the U. N., then met in Habana, Cuba, 
on November 21, 1947, and deliberated 
through.March 24, 1948. . 

Out of it came the so-called Habana 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, which Mr. Truman recommended to 
Congress. Mr. Acheson put in a personal 
appearance to urge ratification. But on 
May 12 the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs turned thumbs down on the measure. 


NO BY YOUR LEAVE 


The record indicates that Mr. Acheson and 
the State Department thereafter declined to 
consult on trade agreements. To- 
gether with the U. N., they simply acted, 
and the Congress learned about it later. 
The policy is still in operation, with Mr. 
Harold Stassen as the current front man. 

The investigating subcommittee was a lit- 
tle surprised to learn from the State De- 
partment record that the British Socialists, 
during discussions that preceded the Inter- 
national Materials Conference formation, 
believed “that international allocation would 
penalize rather than help the United States 
and the United Kingdom” in the Korean 
war. But, despite these British misgivings, 
international allocations were agreed to, and 
the State Department submitted the follow- 
ing to the President: 

“In reducing civilian consumption, mini- 
mum requirements essential to the operation 
of civilian economies here and abroad must 
be met. With respect to less essential civil- 
ian needs, the principle of equality of sacri- 
fice, as among the United States and other 
free-world nations, should prevail. As the 
United States is now operating at higher 
levels of civilian consumption than a num- 
ber of other Western European countries, 
this may mean greater cutbacks in this 
country than in certain other countries.” 

DOWN TO THEIR LEVEL 

This Marxist planning in the 8’ ‘e De- 
partment to cut back United States living 
standards to a level with that in less-pros- 
perous countries—a continuing U.N. policy— 
was further revealed in a supplementary 
document: 
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“On cutting back civilian consumption, 
the minimum requirements essential to the 
operation of civilian economies must be met, 
and the principle of equality of sacrifice in 
relatively less essential activities should pre- 
vail. The United States can better afford 
to eliminate certain civilian uses of raw ma- 
terials than can most of our allies, because 
the United States has a higher standard of 
living, more adequate supplies of consumer 
goods, and a wider range of use of raw ma- 
terials in less essential fields. 

“Nearly all our allies have been experi- 
encing severe shortages of convertible cur- 
rencies ever since World War II, and have 
been operating their economies in many re- 
spects on a minimum requirement basis, 
especially where raw materials from hard- 
currency areas are concerned.” 

The document containing the above was 
submitted to other of our Government 
agencies for comment. The Munition 
Board's staff, occupied with our war effort, 
commented as follows: 

“The term ‘equality of sacrifice’ as applied 
to the United States in relation to other na- 
tions can be a most damaging application on 
the United States economy. Since the 
United States will be bearing most of the 
financial burden, if past patterns are a 
guide, we must also protect the United 
States economy. It is just as essential, if 
not more so, that the United States econ- 
omy not be reduced or disturbed too 
severely.” 

While the State Department went ahead 
to implement the “equality of sacrifice” 
principle against American industry, the 
Munitions Board remained concerned over 
the possibility that the United States should 
be required to take materials from our stock- 
pile and offer them on the international 
market. These fears seemed justified, since 
the International Materials Conference 
agreement had placed stockpiling on a lower 
priority than many civilian requirements in 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 
The Board remarked: 

“Agreement should be sought from the 
United Kingdom that raw materials which 
are made available for development of ex- 
port trade will be controlled so that nones- 
sential luxury goods using scarce materials 
are eliminated or cut to a minimum. Also 
exports to Eastern Europe should not include 
scarce materials or end items containing 
such materials. Examples are molybdenum 
and export of graphic crucibles using scarce 
Madagascar flake graphite. 

“Defense needs should be predominant. It 
should be recognized that the United States 
is currently imposing controls on short-sup- 
ply materials. Stockpiling is a United States 
and allied defense requirement and should 
take precedence over United Kingdom nor- 
mal business producing efforts.” 

The Senate subcommittee report observes 
that “After the International Materials Con- 
ference became effective, the normal civilian 
business of other countries, including the 
United Kingdom, did take precedence over 
our stockpile, and the so-called principle of 
sacrifice was adopted. 

How did it work? The International Ma- 
terials Conference was the title applied to 
seven commodity committees, a central group 
and a staff. The committees were copper- 
lead-zinc; cotton-cotton linters; manganese- 
nickel-cobalt; pulp-paper; sulfur; tungsten- 
molybdenum, and wool. 

The first allocations of nonferrous metals, 
called entitlement for consumption, were is- 
sued on September 28, 1951. These alloca- 
tions were designed to limit the amount of 
copper and zinc which the United States 
would be allowed to consume. The alloca- 
tion “and price-control powers of the De- 
fense Production Act were used to enforce 
these regulations. ‘The Congress had granted 
these powers to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration but never suspected they would 
be delegated to an extralegal international 
agency. 
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FAfAL FAIT ACCOMPLI 


On September 30, 2 days after the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference had issued its 
“entitlements for consumption” for copper 
and zinc, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
was obliged to announce ceiling price regula- 
tions on lead and zinc. It observed that in- 
ternational allocations had already been ac- 
cepted for zinc, and added: 

“The establishment of a ceiling which is 
somewhat below current world prices in- 
volves the calculated risk of some decrease in 
imports. * * * This action will tend to re- 
duce the pressure of United States demands 
on free world supplies, ease the problems of 
friendly consuming countries, and make any 
international allocation arrangement more 
effective.”’ 

Mind you, this was while we were fighting a 
war in Korea. 

As a result of this action, the investigating 
subcommittee found that by February 1, 1952, 
zinc was being taken out of our stockpile. 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the unhappy Defense 
Mobilizer of the time, was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying: 

“Failure of zinc imports to reach normal 
volume was given * * * as the reason for 
diversion of the metal.” 

The subcommittee report states that “Ac- 
tually, the failure of imports to reach nor- 
mal volume was not a surprise—it had been 
planned that way.” 

Read into the record was the following 
from the IMC’s report on operations for 
1951-52: 

“In developing plans of distribution for the 
metals it was necessary for the committees 
to consider what policy should be followed 
in allowing materials for stockpiling pur- 
poses during the period of scarcity. * * * 
The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee on the 
Magnesium-Nickel-Cobalt Committee decid- 
ed, in connection with their fourth quarter 
allocations, to recognize, in principle, the re- 
quirements for strategic stockpile purposes; 
but, in view of the tight supply, they recom- 
mended a special allowance for such require- 
ments in the plans for copper, zinc, and co- 
balt, only to the extent of a small percentage 
of consumption during a given base period. 

“In the case of commodities where the 
shortage was more acute (nickel, tungsten, 
and molybdenum) the committees were un- 
able to recommend any special allowance for 
stockpiling. 

“In the allocation plans for the first 
quarter of 1952 the Copper-Zinc-Lead and 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee found 
it inadvisable to provide any special allow- 
ance for stockpile purpose.” 

The investigating subcommittee learned 
that an informal group of “second-and-third 
echelon personnel” in the State Department, 
“operating without a charter or bylaws, de- 
cided to set aside the stockpile program au- 
thorized by Congress and for which appro- 
priations were made.” 

The subcommittee examined an exhibit, 
marked International Materials Conference 
Memorandum No. 61. It was a letter dated 
May 1, 1951, from J. H. Critchett, of the 
National Production -Authority, to E. T. 
Gibson, Acting Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration and United 
States representative on the central group of 
IMC. It listed a Un:ted States requirement 
of 200,000 pounds of tungsten per month for 
heavy armor-piercing shells, but added: 

“We need about 60 percent of all free world 
tungsten, a percentage we probably will not 
be able to obtain but certainly will not even 
approach under the present purchasing con- 
ditions.” 

WE FEEL THE BITE 


Considerable light on these purchasing 
conditions is found in a speech delivered in 
the Senate, February 18, 1952, by Senator 
Homer Fercuson, Republican, Michigan, who 
had become aroused over widespread un- 
employment in the automotive industry. He 
said in part: 
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“I have before me an offer from a copper 
broker in New York, to supply as much as 
1,000 tons of copper from Japan at 45 cents 
a pound, free on board Japan, with an indi- 
cation that an additional 7,000 tons is avail- 
able. There is nothing unique about this 
offer. There is copepr in the world market. 
Employers in the United States are willing 
to pay the higher price, but they are pro- 
hibited from using this copper by the De- 
fense Production Administration. The De- 
fense Production Administration must pro- 
hibit the use of this-copper because our 
Government is bound by a voluntary agree- 
ment to restrict our copper usage to the 
amount allocated by the International Ma- 
terials Conference. 

“If the American companies were to buy 
the Japanese copper, it might mean that 
other countries would be unable to get all 
the copper allocated to them by the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference. For example, 
India is not a member of NATO, and has 
frequently voted against the United States 
on crucial issues in the United Nations. 
India is also a country which is not produc- 
ing one gun or one tank, but it has been 
given a very liberal entitlement for consump- 
tion which is more than twice its 1947 ac- 
tual consumption. 

“All of this copper for India is for the pro- 
duction of civilian goods designed to raise 
the standard of living of the natives of India. 
I want to help the Indian people raise their 
standard of living, but not at the expense of 
the American workingman, and not at the 
expense of war production here at. home.” 

You can’t put it much plainer than that— 
or more in contrast with the Marxist philos- 
ophy that guides the State Department and 
its International Materials Conference. 

Our domestic ceiling on copper at the time 
was 30% cents a pound while the world 
market fluctuated at from 40 to 50 cents a 
pound. As a commentary, the subcommit- 
tee produced the following from the State 
Department files: 

“It also can be argued on the basis of the 
attached table that we are receiving a smaller 
percentage of the free world’s supply of 
tungsten (52 percent) under IMC than 
we did in 1950 (73 percent) or in 1949 (55 
percent). Most agencies having an interest 
in the question are convinced that if there 
were no IMC and if the United States were 
to bring its full purchasing power to bear it 
would easily out-bid all other countries for 
the lion’s share of the free world’s tungsten 
production.” 

The Senate subcommittee commented: 
“The amount of tungsten that we obtained 
in 1950 without the IMC, contrasted with 
what we obtained under the IMC when 
we were shouldering most of the defense 
responsibilities of the free world, is a shock- 
ing indictment of United States participa- 
tion in tbis unauthorized international 
cartel.” 

Additional comment seems unnecessary, 
except to remark that the handwriting of 
Alger Hiss looms large on the ledger of our 
betrayal. 





The Struggle of Asia in the Search of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 


distinguished Ambassador of Pakistan, 
the Honorable Syed Amjad Ali, made an 
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outstanding address at the bicentennial 
dinner of the Washington area alumni of 
Columbia University at the Statler Hotel 
on December 2. The title of his address 
was “The Struggle of Asia in the Search 
of Democracy.” 

As a graduate of the school of law at 
Columbia University, I attended the din- 
ner and was greatly impressed by the 
sincerity and fluency of the Pakistan 
Ambassador, and by his demonstrated 
knowledge of the fundamental problems 
faced by the Asian peoples and their 
governments. 

In view ef the great importance of this 
problem to this country, and of the in- 
creasing stature of the great nation of 
Pakistan as a spokesman and defender 
of democratic principles in the Far East, 
I hereby request unanimous consent for 
the reproduction «Y the text of Ambas- 
sador Ali’s address in the Appendix of 
the REcorb. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue STrRuGGLE or ASIA IN THE SEARCH 
or DEMOCRACY 


(Address of Ambassador Syed Amjad Ali, 
of Pakistan) 


It is a great honor and privilege to be 
asked to speak to you on such a unique occa- 
sion as this bicentennial dinner of the Co- 
lumbia University. In most of our world 
people are participating in these celebra- 
tions, paying their homage to knowledge, 
reiterating their right to knowledge, and 
stressing their belief in the free use of knowl- 
edge. There could not have been a better 
theme chosen than “Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge and the Free Use Thereof,” because it 
vividly brings to the mind of men the 
eternal truth which was preached, forgotten, 
preached, and again forgotten, through cen- 
turies of our civilized existence. 

The teachings of Islam on this subject 
readily come to my mind. We Muslims be- 
lieve that from the very dawn of civilization 
God imparted knowledge to His peoples 
through His prophets so that man fully 
understood himself, his society, and the 
universe. 

The basic teaching of Islam is that God 
created man and the universe with a pur- 
pose, that the universe is governed by laws 
designed to aid and further that purpose, 
that acceptance of these laws is faith, and 
that conformity to one’s conduct to these 
laws is righteous living. The Hply Quran 
teaches that the object of man’s creation 
is to achieve full communion with God or, 
in other words, so to develop his faculties 
and capacities as to become a manifesta- 
tion of divine attributes. It is stated again 
and again that man has been given dominion 
over the created universe, that everything in 
creation is subservient to man and operates 
in aid of the achievement of the purpose of 
life. Islam thus throws wide open the gates 
of knowledge, observation, study, and scien- 
tific research. 

It is significant that the very first revela- 
tion vouchsafed to the Prophet Muhammad 
was: “Read in the name of the Lord who cre- 
ates; * * *. Read and thy Lord is most 
gracious, who taught by the pen, taught man 
what he knew not.” God's graciousness 
here manifested itself in the bestowal of the 
means of acquiring knowledge. Subsequent 
revelations continued to emphasize man’s 
need of knowledge and his duty to acquire it. 
The sayings of the prophet also contained 
many similar injunctions. “The pursuit of: 
knowledge,” said the Prophet Muhammad, 
“is a duty imposed upon every man and 
woman.” On another occasion he remarked: 


December 14 


“Go forth in search of knowledge even unto 
China”—i. e., the ends of the earth. 


I felt the need of giving the Muslim con- 
ception of man and the universe, the various 
injunctions to seek knowledge so as to enable 
a better understanding of the faith the 
Muslims profess. Numbering over 400 mil- 
lion they form a very important sector of 
the peoples of Africa and Asia, where today 
the application of this eternal truth, “Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof,” 
is of great urgency and far-reaching con- 
sequence. 

The ideal faith, the ideal democracy and 
the ideal society gives mankind the freedom 
to seek knowledge and to freely make use of 
that knowledge. This is as it should be, 
because if knowledge is not restricted the 
vast majority of mankind would be able to 
discriminate between right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. 

On the other hand if knowledge is con- 
trolled then the recipients of that restricted 
knowledge know only what they have been 
told. Such knowledge has always been dan- 
gerous. It has caused great upheavals 
throughout history. The beaming of certain 
aspects of knowledge, to the exclusion of 
free wave-lengths of knowledge, is therefore 
a matter of serious concern for all free 
thinking and freedom-loving peoples of this 
world. 


A problem of even greater magnitude Is the 
lack of knowledge. The illiteracy and pov- 
erty of the hundreds of millions of the peo- 
ples of Asia stares at the better-living face 
of the free world. These hungry and teem- 
ing millions of today are the heirs to great 
civilizations. Almost all of the great re- 
ligions originated in these lands and most of 
pre-Greek philosophies were enunciated by 
the early Asians. Even after the fall of Greek 
and Roman Empires the Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabs, and Moghul Empires continued to 
play a great role in the promotion and 
diffusion of learning. 


The libraries of Cordoba, the Moorish phil: 
osophers Ibni Rushid and Inbi Arabi, the 
Moslem architecture of the Middle East, the 
Taj Mahal of the Moghuls, the epic of 
Firdausi, the fabulous court of Kublai Kahn, 
are all monuments to the stature of these 
peoples. 

From the 18th century onwards the Asia of 
the peacock throne, the wonderland of Marco 
Polo, the Arabian Nights of Harun Rashid 
started to lose its freedom, its wealth, and 
its position. The great loss of Asia through 
the last three centuries was the great gain of 
Europe during the same period. 

The universities, colleges, schools, and 
scholars of the local people slowly went out 
of use because the rulers spoke a different 
language, had a different system, a different 
culture, and a different code. The new edu- 
cational system and institutions of learning, 
and the new language took a long time to get 
going. The new rulers had come to gather 
the fruits of empire and were not overly keen 
to propagate knowledge. The people of Asia 
also did not take readily to the alien cul- 
ture thrust upon them. The natural result 
of these tendencies was that the old literacy 
died out without being replaced by the new. 
It was only gradually and through a realiza- 
tion of the material benefits of the new scien- 
tific learning that the Asian people began 
to cultivate it. The process has been slow 
and to remedy the lag of centuries requires 
resources in personnel and finances that the 
countries of Asia cannot produce at the mo- 
ment. Despite its most strenuous efforts, 
Pakistan has been able to achieve only a 
small increase in literacy in 4 years, from 
15 to 19 percent. The belief in man’s right 
to knowledge is a concept which is most 
worthy of realization but if the translation 
of that concept into reality is not possible 
then the faith in the concept itself starts to 
weaken, 
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We know that an informed electorate is 
the basis of modern democracy. The peoples 
of Asia with their close association through 
the last three centuries with the Europeans, 
whom they knew either as rulers or as com- 
mercial satraps, were inducted into the con- 
cept of modern democracy. They say the 
advantages because many of their religions 
believes in a democratic way of life, and, 
therefore, they were eager to adopt that form 
of government for the welfare and progress 
of their peoples. Islam, for instance, be- 
lieves that between men there are no classes 
and no privilege. Mankind has been divided 
into tribes, nations, and races for the greater 
facility of human intercourse and for the 
purpose of fostering cooperation between 
different sections so that the ultimate pur- 
pose of creation may be the more easily and 
more readily achieved. In the sight of God 
the noblest are those who are the most 
religious in the sense of being forthright 
and just. That is the only patent of nobil- 
ity. This belief, therefore, is in full con- 
formity with the basic thinking of modern 
democracy. Similarly many of the religions 
of Asia, believing in social justice, were again 
in line with the basis of modern democracy. 
Having accepted this form as the way of life 
many of the Asiatic countries have, during 
recent years, set up democratic forms of 
government. The outward forms of democ- 
racy have been adopted but economic and 
social progress has failed to keep pace with 
either the needs of the situation or the 
expectations of the peoples. This failure to 
achieve or reach perfect democracy is due, 
very largely to illiteracy coupled with the 
low living standards. Under such condi- 
tions the democratic processes can easily be 
distorted and in the absence of popular 
vigilance, true representation might cease 
to exist. That is why in Pakistan, as else- 
where in Asia, the greatest stress is being 
laid on expanding educational facilities. 
But the limitations imposed by our means 
have already been stated and they repre- 
sent a great peril. 

Even in an elightened democracy, the po- 
litical leadership comes to rest in a highly 
informed minority. Such a minority there 
does exist in the new countries of Asia. This 
minority has been nurtured on the western 
concepts of personal liberty and parliamen- 
tary representation. Roundabout this nu- 
cleus, however, is a mass that is not only 
illiterate but uncertain about the value of 
democracy. Asia, the oldest inhabited con- 
tinent, is today overcrowded. The intro- 
duction of modern medicine and sanitation 
has, as in Europe, led to a tremendous in- 
crease in population. To cite an example, 
Pakistan and India together had less than 
300 million people at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Today the total population is close to 
450 million and it continues to increase at 
the rate of over 5 million a yeer. Unlike 
Europe, however, this spectacular increase in 
manpower has not been accompanied by 
@ corresponding increase in production, 
nor are there any avenues of migration to 
new colonies. Hence the population, which 
is already desperately poor, is tending to get 
poorer. The problem of democracy is to give 
these people something to struggle for, to 
give their life a dignity out of which will 
come a desire to preserve individual freedom. 
An empty freedom under which poverty and 
disease a cannot stand up to the lure 
of econdémifc betterment even if its promise 
is accompanied by political slavery. The 
deep religious faith of the people is cer- 
tainly a bulwark against a godless economic 
creed, but how long can it withstand the 
pressures exerted by starvation and disease? 
Here is the crux of the struggle of Asia to- 
ward democracy. The key word is develop- 
ment. But development at a pace unprece- 
dented in history. Democracy in Asia is up 
against a race against time. Every year the 
tempo of this race increases. Millions more 
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mouths to feed, millions more children to 
educate, are one aspect of the problem; 
raising the living standard is another. The 
natural blessings of this great country and 
of the countries of Western Europe are be- 
ing realized by the multitudes of Asia. They 
also seek a better life in which they can 
taste the comforts that science and indus- 
try provide. From Japan to the Middle East 
there is economic discontent. The resources 
of Asia are vast but undeveloped. The stim- 
ulus, the quickening, has to come from the 
countries that have reached a high stage of 
development. Among these, the United 
States has resources, both in know-how and 
in production that are unrivaled today or 
ever before. 

What has been done so far to put in the 
investment so that the colossal potential of 
Asia can be utilized? Despite signs of a 
beginning, the answer would be, in terms of 
facts—very little. Qut of more than 846 
billion spent by the United States on for- 
eign aid since 1945, only $600 million have 
gone to south Asia. One-fourth of mankind, 
and perhaps the most underdeveloped part, 
has received only 1.3 percent of the invest- 
ment of the American people in the free 
world. During all these years, the govern- 
ments of Asian countries have struggled hard 
to achieve some degree of social and eco- 
nomic progress within their limited means, 
They are up against a lag of centuries, how- 
ever, and musi be helped to help themselves. 
Stepped-up technical assistance cvuupled 
with vastly increased investment is the only 
means of ensuring their survival as demo- 
cratic nations. 


As of today the economic foundations of 
the countries of Asia are far from stable. As 
producers of raw materials, they are still de- 
pendent upon trade with industrialized na- 
tions. The prices of their staple products 
are set by the demand of the advanced coun- 
tries that utilize them. Seldom do these 
go to the advantage of the primary pro- 
ducers. Furthermore, these prices are sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations. Pakistan depends 
upon two main crops—cottén and jute—to 
earn 85 percent of its foreign exchange. In 
1951, the country earned more than $800 mil- 
lion and was able to launch a vigorous 6-year 
development plan. In 2 years the condi- 
tions in the international commodities mar- 
ket changed so much to Pakistan’s disad- 
vantage that in 1953 the earnings were down 
to about $400 million. As a result a drastic 
curtailment of the development program had 
to be effected. Still more serious was the 
economic discontent in the country which 
expressed itself in political terms, thus ren- 
dering the task of the leadership even more 
dificult. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and 
other producers of raw materials were 
equally hard hit by this trade recession. I 
cannot give a more striking illustration of 
the interrelation between economic pros- 
perity and healthy democracy. Such being 
the case the struggle of Asia for democracy 
can best be described as a struggle for literacy 
and economic development. Security is im- 
portant and must, naturally, be safeguarded. 
But the only lasting security for democracy 
and for free enterprise will come from people 
who have something to fight for and who 
understand the value of liberty. 

Today the battle is joined in Asia in the 
minds of men between what western democ- 
racy and communism have to offer. Democ- 
racy is more congenial to the vast majority 
of Asians because it is akin to the faiths 
they profess and also because it appeals to 
the fundamental dignity of the individual. 
But faced with social and economic problems 
of titanic proportions, they must be given 
the helping hand of their better-endowed 
fellow nations if they are not to sink into 
disillusionment and despair. Western Eu- 
rope was saved immediately after the last 
war. A greater peril looms in Asia. 
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Two hundred years ago a torch was kin- 
died in the University of Columbia which 
provided a flame of learning to the few mil- 
lions who were struggling for a foothold on 
the eastern seaboard of this great country. 
This feeble flame, in the course of 2 cen- 
turies, has blazened into a great light shed- 
ding its rays far and wide in the 6 continents 
of this world. The light from this great 
seat of learning will, I hope, help the think- 
ing of the developed democracies to assist 
in dispelling the darkness of illiteracy and 
poverty which surrounds the peoples of Asia. 





The Policy That Wrecked the American 
Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Are We a Have-Not Nation?” 
by Newton ‘I. Fulbright, published in the 
magazine U. S. A., August 27, 1954, and 
dealing with Senate Report No. 1627 of 
the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Are WE A Have-Not NaTION? 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 


Is our industry dependent on foreign im- 
ports? Has our rich supply of critical raw 
materials played out? Are we a have-not 
nation? 

Many Americans would be surprised to 
learn that much of our foreign policy is 
based on the assumption that we cannot pro- 
duce the raw materials for our civilian or 
wartime needs. 

It is not generally known that the State 
Department, under the 1934 Trade Agreement 
Act, has entered into agreements with and 
extended financial aid to foreign countries 
for the development and production of stra- 
tegic minerals which are ostensibly on short 
supply in this country. We extended $594,- 
126,000 from July 1, 1950, through March 1, 
1953, to this foreign minerals expansion pro- 
gram. But during the same period, we spent 
only $64 million for domestic expansion. 

Was this policy justified? Was it neces- 
sary to turn to foreign sources or can we get 
everything we need within the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Finally, have we been sold on the assump- 
tion that we are dependent on foreign na- 
tions as part of the Communist strategy con- 
cocted by the Harry Dexter White and Alger 
Hiss groups of subversives in the Govern- 
ment? 

These questions are posed with some dis- 
turbing answers by the Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, headed by Senator Greorcze W. Ma- 
LONE, Republican, of Nevada. The subcom- 
mittee, after an extensive study, has offered 
@ highly informative report: “Accessibility 
of Strategic and Critical Materials to the 
United States in Time of War and for Our 
Expanding Economy.” 

It contains information that every voter 
should have in mental store when he casts 
his ballot in the congressional elections this 
November. 
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MINES FOR THE ASKING 


Obviously, the availability of critical and 
strategic materials is a basic necessity. Our 
national survival in time of war depends on 
an ample and uninterrupted supply of some 
77 critical materials. The subcommittee, 
basing its conclusions on the testimony of 
360 witnesses heard in 56 hearings in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C., states 
without equivocation that this country and 
the Western Hemisphere can supply all our 
needs. It is disturbed to learn, however, that 
we are doing nothing to develop our mines. 

Indeed, the subcommittee found that our 
policy, dictated by “second and third eche- 
lon” elements in the State Department, has 
effectively hamstrung our domestic mining 
industry. 

“At a moment when the United States is 
using the greatest amount of lead and zinc 
in its history,” the report states, “our lead 
and zinc mines are closing down, unable to 
meet in our domestic market the competition 
provided by foreign competitors. * * * 

“An example in another direction is mer- 
cury, in which we are said to be singularly 


» deficient and on which we rely principally on 


Spain and Italy for our source of supply. 

“There is plenty of mercury on this conti- 
nent. When World War II ended, the price 
was reduced to $80 per flask through Eu- 
ropean competition, and when our own pro- 
ducers were forced out the price climbed to 
$270 per flask.” The subcommittee found 
that when a mine is closed, it requires from 
3 to 6 years to get it opened again and back 
into production. 

How did we get this way? What are the 
facts behind this foreign materials pro- 
gram? 

After our experience in World War I, 
military and industrial experts concluded 
that an adequate defense required the ac- 
cumulation of a reserve supply of strategic 
and critical materials. Congress, recogniz- 
ing the necessity for stockpiling and the need 
for stimulation of domestic production, en- 
acted Public Law 117 in 1939. The act pro- 
vided for— 

1. Acquisition and retention of stocks of 
strategic and critical materials; 

2. Encouragement of conservation and de- 
velopment of the sources of these strategic 
and critical materials within the United 
States and thereby decrease and prevent 
wherever possible the dangerous and costly 
dependence of the United States upon for- 
eign nations for the supplies of these ma- 
terials in times of national emergency; 

3. The act further provides for the crea- 
tion of an industry advisory committee and 
designated the Secretaries of War, Navy and 


“Department of the Interior to purchase and 


acquire these stockpiles. (The functions of 
the Cabinet Secretaries were later delegated 
to the Munitions Board, now the Office of 
Defense Mobilization.) 

4. The act further provided that we buy 
American. 

The subcommittee observes that Congress, 
in this latter provision, was deeply aware 
that the success of the stockpiling effort 
depended as much, if not more, on the stim- 
ulation of a healthy going-concern mining 
industry as it did on the accumulation of 
materials. The Stockpile Act stated em- 
phatically that it was necessary to stimulate 
and encourage the development of sources of 
strategic materials within the United States. 
But testimony before the subcommittee 
showed that “a drive has been made, evi- 
dently sponsored by the State Department, 
to eliminate the buy-American feature of the 
Stockpile Act.” 


BITING OUR OWN HAND 
It asserts that former President Truman, 
“when he signed the 1946 Stockpile Act, 
issued a statement in which he said it was 
only because of the overriding importance of 
the act that he was able to overcome his 
reluctance in signing a bill with the 
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buy-American provision.” Mr. Truman was 
quoted in these words: 

“Those provisions will * * * tend to de- 
feat the conservation and strategic objectives 
of the bill by further depleting our already 
inadequate underground reserves of strategic 
materials. Furthermore, there can be a seri- 
ous conflict between those provisions and the 
foreign economic policy which this Govern- 
ment is actively pursuing. 

“This provision clearly indicates that the 
stockpiling program should not be used 4s a 
means of generally subsidizing those do- 
mestic producers who otherwise could not 
compete successfully with other domestic or 
foreign producers. 

“It is the policy of this Government to 
work for international action to reduce trade 
barriers. * * * 

“Encouragement of unnecessary domestic 
production and unjustified preferential 
treatment to lomestic producers destroys 
trade and so undermines our national eco- 
nomic strength.” 

Who thought up this policy, the reader 
might well ask, with its implicit dire threat 
to the jobs and the wages of American 
miners? Who put these words in Mr. Tru- 
man’s mouth? 

The subcommittee claims to have found 
a clue in a Harry Dexter White memorandum 
dated March 7, 1944, which it obtained from 
the Princeton University Library and the files 
of the Treasury Department. It states that 
White, then Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wrote 2 memorandum to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., setting 
forth a table of the United States domestic 
reserves of strategic materials as follows: 





Years’ supply 





Based on | Based on 
1939 do- 1943 do- 


mestic con-| mesticcon- _ 


sumption | sumption 





1 No record. 


From this data he drew the theory: 

“Although our domestic reserves of petro- 
leum, tungsten, and zine may suffice to meet 
consumption requirements for the next 
decade, they will be almost entirely dissi- 
pated by the end of that period, meaning 
the year 1954 or thereabouts.” 

Assistant Secretary White then concluded: 

“The necessity of growing United States 
dependence on foreign sources of supply in 
order to satisfy anticipated postwar indus- 
trial requirements and to maintain adequate 
security reserves is inescapable.” 

Secretary Morgenthau, duly impressed, 
forwarded to the President on January 10, 
1945, Mr. White's table of alleged reserves 
and stated: 

“I suggest consideration be given to a 
financial arrangement with the U. S. S. R. 
to provide * * * repayment to us chiefly in 
strategic raw materials which are in short 
supply in the United States. 

“An important feature of this proposal is 
that we will be conserving our depleted 
natural resources by drawing on Russia's 
huge reserves.” é 

The subcommittee, after hearing testi- 
mony from 360 witnesses, states that, “In 
retrospect it is shown that White's conclu- 
sions, assumptions, theories, and policies, 
which made the United States dependent 
upon offshore foreign areas, principally Rus- 
sia, — strategic materials, were false and 
un . 

“White's use of these statistical tables was 
either the result of gross ignorance or part 
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of the machinations of an insidious, sup- 
versive policy to make this Nation dependent 
upon Russia and other offshore areas for the 
sources of our strategic and critical raw 
materials without which we could not ficht 
& war.” 

PROVEN ERROR 

The subcommittee report then states: 

“It is interesting to note that in 1947 Wil- 
liam Remington (since jailed for perjury) 
was chairman of the so-called secret ad hoc 
committee which was regulating the exports 
of strategie and critical materials from the 
United States, who when questioned concern- 
ing his reasons fer approving certain strate- 
gic materials going to Russian satellite coun- 
tries, explained that it was a quid pro quo 
with Russia whereby she was delivering to 
us manganese without which we could not 
make any steel. 

“Testimony before this committee has 
established that we have all of the manganese 
we can use in the foreseeable future in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

So much for Communist agent White and 
his statistics, Time has proved them utterly 
false, but his recommendations still guide 
our foreign policy. 

Witnesses told the subcommittee that the 
Buy-American feature of the Stockpile Act— 
a feature that has been on the statute books, 
in one form or another, since March 3, 1933— 
has been attacked by former President Tru- 
man and by both the Paley commission and 
the Bell report dealing with strategic mate- 
rials. It received the criticism of President 
Eisenhower last March 30. Bills were intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress to have it repealed. 
Henry Ford II, in an address before the In- 
land Daily Press Association in Chicago, in 
February 1953, said we should abandon the 
Buy-American Act because it forced Ameri- 
can manufacturers to spend more money for 
domestic materials than they would have to 
spend for foreign materials. 

The subcommittee found, however, that 
the Buy-American Act has been subtly 
thwarted. It reports that “80.1 percent of 
the present stockpile inventory was secured 
from foreign sources, largely at the expense 
of domestic production.” 

The report adds “This policy of saving our 
domestic sources and becoming dependent 
upon foreign materials evidently emanated 
from and is carried on through the lower 
echelons of the State and other departments 
ian have controlled our foreign-trade pol- 

es. 

“It was also found that generally foreign 
low-wage area producers were paid as much 
and often more per unit for such critical 
materials than was paid or offered domestic 
producers paying several times more in wages 
and taxes.” 

But what about the supply of minerals and 
strategic materials here at home and in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

The subcommittee seems to have gone 
thoroughly into the matter. It heard from 
top experts in the Bureau of Mines, the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defense and In- 
terior, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Government agencies, and from opera- 
tors of mines and related industries. 

“These »” the report states, “ex- 
ploded the have-not theories, and they prove 
that this country can materially increase its 
economic production—often double, treble 
or quadruple; its supplies of critical ma- 
terials; and that the Western Hermi- 
sphere can become self-sufficient. Each of 
the 77 strategic and critical materials has 
been separately studied and evaluated as to 
availability to the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The Senate investigators found that in- 
dustrial diamond was the only that 
might have to be stockpiled from the 
Western Hemisphere. But they found that 
research and experimentation are developing 
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substitutes for diamond in industrial drill- 
ing and grinding. 

They also found that modern prospecting 
is uncovering immense new treasures of 
mineral wealth. “Until recently,” the report 
states, “the discovery of mineral deposits was 
based entirely on surface showings or under- 
ground information gained from mines 
working in the same area. Most of the 
world’s great mines were discovered in this 
fashion. But in recent years, new scientific 
principles have been developed making pos- 
sible discoveries of mineral deposits far be- 
neath the surface of the earth.” 

Many witnesses found a deplorable lag in 
basic geological mapping of our potential 
mineral reserves. The report found “Al- 
though the United States Geological Survey 
has been conducting mapping services since 
1880, less than 1 percent of the area of the 
Nation has been included in geological in- 
vestigations; 12.7 percent of the Nation’s sur- 
face has been geologically mapped, and 31.1 
percent topographically mapped.” The sub- 
committee urged that this work be pushed 
with all possible speed. 

To revive a healthy going-concern mining 
industry, it urged that the power to formu- 
late trade agreements be taken away from “a 
group of little known persons of the second 
and third echelon in the State Depart- 
ment * * * and placed in the hands of men 
who have an intimate knowledge of our stra- 
tegic and critical raw material needs.” 

The subcommittee states that a major step 
in the Communist conspiracy to destroy this 
Nation is economic. The first full-length 
stride in this direction, it believes, was the 
1934 Trade Agreement Act which transferred 
the constitutional responsibility for regulat- 
ing foreign trade from the legislative to the 
executive branch of government. 

These conclusions seem _ self-evident: 
closed mines mean unemployment. Closed 
mines mean dependence on foreign coun- 
tries. They mean loss of independence and 
are a serious threat to our security in the 
likely event of an open war with Red com- 
munism. 

It is something for Americans to think 
about. 

Senator Matone stated in a letter to this 
writer: “I came to the Senate to do the job 
represented by this report. I was in my 
eighth year before I could become chairman 
of a committee and arrange the proper set- 
up for the work. I did not come here to just 
be another Senator. 

“I think we have for 22 years dissipated our 
wealth and our resources and are slowly be- 
coming dependent upon foreign nations 
across major Oceans, and are ih their power.” 

It is something for Americans to think 
about. 





Imprisonment by the Red Chinese of 13 
American Citizens on Fictitious Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to havewprinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorRD my press 
release of November 24, 1954, which re- 
lates to the imprisonment by the Red 
Chinese of 13 American citizens on fic- 
titious charges. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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The shocking news that 13 American cit- 
izens have been sentenced on fictitious 
charges to various prison terms by the Red 
Chinese accentuates a feeling shared by 
many people throughout the entire free 
world that there can be no trust or faith 
whatsoever in the pawns of the Kremlin. 
The mythical nature of the charges against 
these servicemen again illustrates the Com- 
munists’ complete disregard of the inalien- 
able rights of the individual. 

To learn that a fellow Marylander, Col. 
John Knox Arnold, Jr., of the Air Force, who 
resides in Silver Spring, along with 12 other 
captured airmen, has thus been sentenced 
is more than disturbing to me. It is repug- 
nant and outrageous. 

In January 1954, at the time of the 
so-called Korean armistice agreement, I de- 
livered a speech in the Senate of the United 
States calling attention to the report that 
some 700 to 900 American boys allegedly had 
not been returned along with the 22,000 U. N. 
soldiers who had been held prisoner by the 
Communist forces I pointed out that if 
these boys had not been returned, then the 
Communists were violating the so-called 
armistice agreement which required that all 
prisoners be returned. I demanded that our 
Government take action to bring these boys 
home. 

“In our proper joy over the return of these 
22,000 U. N. prisoners,” I said, “let us not 
allow the more than 700 Americans who are 
still prisoners of the Red slave-labor camps 
to become the ‘forgotten men’ of our day, 
the symbols of a betrayed trust, a callous in- 
difference, and a national dishonor which will 
blacken the pages of world history from here 
to eternity.” 

Repeatedly, I then contacted the Defense 
and State Departments, requesting them to 
share with me any information which they 
might have concerning the above report, and 
also what steps, if any, had been taken or 
were contemplated to secure the return of 
American boys who were allegedly still being 
held prisoner by the Communists. The De- 
fense Department replied, in part, as follows: 

“It is confirmed that there were 944 of 
our men concerning whom reports were re- 
ceived which indicated that the Communists 
possessed knowledge about their fate. In- 
formation concerning them originated, 
among other sources, from prisoner-of-war 
interrogations, statements of repatriated 
personnel, Communist radio broadcasts and 
news reports, and personal letters. An ini- 
tial demand for an accounting for these men 
was prestend to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission on September 9. The Communist 
reply of September 21 was regarded by the 
United Nations command as totally unsat- 
isfactory and wmnacceptable; and subse- 
quently—on September 25, November 23, 
December 10, and January 18—further de- 
mands were made. The Communist re- 
sponses have been uniformly unacceptable. 

“In many cases, the reported information 
concerning the men was scanty and incon- 
clusive. It has never been believed, or in- 
tended to be implied, that all 944 men were 
living. The demands presented to the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission were not for a 
return of 944 men, but for an accounting 
for them—to include, of course, the return 
of all who might still be living. Our Gov- 
ernment, through the Military Armistice 
Commission, will continue its negotiations to 
obtain information which would clarify the 
status of all the men; and will continue to 
investigate all sources of information and 
explore all feasible courses of action.” 

Subsequently, officials of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense have 
consistently pleaded with me to withhold 
any public criticism of, or statement per- 
taining to, existing policies so as to enable 
unrestrained a through normal 
diplomatic channels. The complete impo- 
tence of these policies is now clearly evi- 
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dent and American servicemen wil! rot and 
perish at the mercy of the Communists. 

Even the utilization of the United Na- 
tions in this matter has‘ been outstandingly 
ineffective. Where human lives and freedom 
are concerned, it occurs to me that we can 
no longer rely upon diplomatic measures. 

The people of this country have a right 
to demand that these 13 men, and any others, 
now held behind the Iron Curtain, be freed 
immediately from the bondage of slavery 
and imprisonment. The type of vigorous ac- 
tion to be taken must be precisely decided 
by our Government without delay, without 
compromise, and without piecemeal appease- 
ment. 

We are hearing much these days about co- 
existence—peaceful and otherwise. I am 
sure that no American wants coexistence 
at the price of 1 unjustly imprisoned coun- 
tryman—let aloned3, or 944, or whatever the 
terrible actual figures, in truth, might be. 





Mrs. Harriet McCarran Expresses Heart- 
felt Thanks to Senate for Tributes to 
Late Husband 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 9, of this year, when the Senate 
of the United States held memorial serv- 
ices for departed Senators, leaders, and 
distinguished members of both parties 
joined in eulogies to our late, great col- 
league from Nevada, Senator Patrick A. 
McCarran. 

Mrs. Harriet McCarran, his devoted 
wife and helpmate for more than half a 
century, has written me expressing her 
heartfelt thanks to all of us who par- 
ticipated in this solemn Senate tribute. 

Every Member of the Senate, I am 
sure, will be lifted by the knowledge that 
our eulogies to Nevada’s famous cham- 
pion of Americanism brought a measure 
of comfort and consolation to his sor- 
rowing widow and family. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
McCarran’s letter, sent to me from her 
home in Reno, Nev., be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, Mrs. McCar- 
ran’s letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: I have just received from 
you the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, 
November 9, containing the eulogies to my 
dear, beloved husband, Pat McCarran. 

I have read and reread each and every one 
of the wonderful tributes with a sad heart, 
but grateful and happy in the knowledge 
that he had the affection and esteem of such 
wonderful men as are in our United States 
Senate. Wonderful and beautiful were their 
words and my heartfelt thenks goes to each 
and every one of them. 

The children and I cherish very deeply 
the fine expressions testifying to the re- 
spect, appreciation, and affection in which 
the Senate of the United States holds the 
memory of our loving husband and father. 

Kindest regards and my heartfelt thanks 
to you and Ruth. 

Sincerely, 
Harrrer McCarran 
(Mrs. Pat). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson spoke to the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
Agents in Salt Lake City, Utah. He 
concluded his remarks by pointing out 
that the dissemination of agricultural 
research information to farmers through 
State extension services “can do more 
for the farmer in helping him do a better 
job on his farm than can Congress.” 

By this remark, the Secretary meant 
in effect that State and local govern- 
ments are in a much better position to 
solve many local problems than are 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
With this philosophy I am in complete 
agreement. 

Typical of such an approach to the 
solving of local agricultural problems is 
that exemplified by the Utah State Ex- 
tension Service of which the people of 
Utah are justly proud. The initiative, 
resourcefulness, and spirit of public 
service which has characterized the ex- 
tension service from its establishment is 
well illustrated by an article entitled 
“Utahans ‘Invent’ County Agents,” which 
appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune, 
October 10, 1954. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Uranans “INVENT” County AGENTS 
(By Robert K. Ottum) 

When America’s county agricultural agents 
sit down together Monday in Salt Lake City, 
there'll be two men among them who maybe 
ought to lean back, hook thumbs in their 
suspenders, and wait. 

And when the talk swings around to 
farming problems, they can say, “Fellas, you 
just don’t Know what real trouble is.” 

Meet Robert H. Stewart, Brigham City. He 
was a county farm agent at least 1 year 
before there even was such a thing. That 
was back in 1913. 

And in 1911, young L. M. Winsor (1202 E. 
Crystal Avenue, Salt Lake City), stepped 
out of a leather-sprung stagecoach in Vernal 
and said, “I’m here to help out with the 
irrigation.” 

There wasn’t a name for it then, either, 

Winsor got off to a mean start by telling 
the farmers they were doing it all wrong; so 
did Stewart. 

Turned out they were both right. And 
since Monday brings the Nation’s county 
agents together for a convention, it is a 
good time to look backward down that long 
trail of successes. 

They started out lke a cowboy movie 
ends—ridiag down that dusty trail on horse- 
back. Stewart rode into Carbon and Emery 
Counties. Winsor rode the Uintah Basin 
country. 

Winsor ran smack into trouble. The home- 
steaders were pouring water on land that 
wouldn't soak it up. They were irrigating 
every 5 days or oftener; the subsoil was dry 
and hard. 

Mark up success No. 1: Winsor, who has 
since become one of the world’s noted ex- 
perts on water and what it’s going to do, 
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told the farmers what to do. Apply the 
water late in the fall and early in the 
spring; run those ditches into groups and 
work out a system of delivery. 

When they ran a soil bore in the area the 
following spring, water which once soaked 
down to 15 inches at the most was pene- 
trating down to depths of 10 feet. 

“Results were revolutionary,” L. M. says 
now. “And there were no more crop fail- 
ures for lack of water.” 

Meanwhile, over in Carbon-Emery, young 
Stewart was chopping down prejudices, doing 
as much buttonholing and campaigning as 
he was farm advising. He became an over- 
night front-step public speaker against false 
farming practices, 

In less than 1 year he fast-talked eastern 
Utah into staging its first county fair. 

He organized the first mass tour into a 
neighboring county, leading 156 farmers and 
their wives on a 8-day jaunt into Sevier, 
where they looked to see if the grass was any 
greener on that side of the fence. (Such 
farm tours have long since become common- 
place. Stewart invented it.) 

Stewart turned to campaigning while sit- 
ting on a corral fence. The result: He 
taught cattlemen to trade their stock before 
selling and then to sell it cooperatively; local 
purses got a little fatter through his help. 

He sandwiched in another pet idea of his— 
irrigate less and cultivate more. Farms be- 
came less waterlogged. 

His checkerboard career all began fitting 
together. Stewart lined up a string of solid 
friends all across his territory and farming 
began to pay off better and be a lot less 
work, 

Winsor also was running up a pillar-of- 
the-community reputation in his district. 
He did such @ good job it caught up with 
him. In 1912, L. M. Winsor was transferred 
to the 5 counties of San Luis Valley, Colo., 
as one of the first 4 county agents in that 
State, and he had a tag in those days—expert 
in irrigation. 

He might as well have left it at home. 
When he hit the valley Winsor found an out- 
break of hog cholera killing stock by the 
tens of thousands. In 1, 2; 3 order, he 
shipped in a veterinarian with a suitcase full 
of needles; organized the farmers to pay a 
full-time vet for 1 year; then went to Den- 
ver and demanded legislation to protect 
farmers from such imported diseases. The 
law now provides for quarantine and proper 
cleaning of stock cars in which hogs are 
shipped. ‘ 

In 1913 he became specialist in irrigation 
for USAC Extension Service, a post which 
held him until 1934. But he never got to put 
his feet on the USAC desk. 

Recognized to be called a special 
consultant, Winsor went to Chile in. 1918 to 
perform magic. He designed a plan to bring 
water from the east side of the Andes into a 
waterless valley. 

The years following were true salad days. 
In 1919 he was back in Utah as a flood- 
control expert. By 1933 this touch was evi- 
dent all around the State. (And while it 
wasn't in his line, he cured the mysterious 
“duck sickness” of 1926 by building a 3$2- 
mile dike around Bear River delta, a boon 
for migratory game birds.) 

Across the way, still hustling, was Robert 
Stewart. He took over Box Elder County 
in December 1916 at 10° below zero. He 
warmed it up by organizing community farm 
bureaus, then a county farm bureau. Suc- 
cessful with these, he ranched out, organized 
a unit of Utah Poultry Association at Brig- 
ham City and Tremonton, set up units of 
Weber Dairy Association, organized two cat- 
tlegrower associations, and a Production 
Credit Association, plus branches of the 
Federal land bank. 

Campaigner Stewart sold the farmers on 
better seed wheat, barley, oats, and corn. 
Result: It stamped out smut which had been. 
jacking up costs. He asked for and got crop 
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rotation, boosted sugarbeet acreage, and set 
up Northern Utah Soil Conservation District. 

Led by Stewart, farmers raised funds ang 
put electric power and lights into every out- 
lying community of Box Elder County. 

In 1936, Stewart did the job that later was 
to throw the national spotlight on him. He 
organized the Wellsville Mountain Area 
Project Corp. to stop erosion and save the 
culinary water supplies of 16 communities 
in Box Zider and Cache Counties. With the 
help of the United States Forest Service, he 
funneled more than $50,000 into the project 
and put grass over an entire mountain. 

The project now is a world model of how 
to do it. 

Stewart turned in his title June 30, 1949, 
and retired from the job he had held since 
June 13, 1913. Now, after 5 years of official 
retirement, he’s still sought after. He's 
president of the Wellsville project he set up; 
chairman of the Cache National Forest Sery- 
ice advisory board; and chairman of the Box 
Elder-Weber watershed protective finance 
committee. 

L. M. Winsor also is sitting on the top of 
the ladder. 

The flood-control works at the Garfield 
smelter of American Smelting & Refining Co. 
are considered among the most elaborate in 
the world. More of Winsor’s work. In 1934, 
by order of the President, he helped solve 
erosion problems on the Navaho Reservation 
and it won him the post of chief engineer 
with the newly formed Office of Erosion Con- 
trol in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Winsor held the purse strings on $6 mil- 
lion for a project in North Dakota; then 
spread out to work irrigation and water tricks 
across the country. In 1941, he went to Iran 
as a specialist, returning in February 1946. 

Like Stewart, Winsor still doesn’t have 
much of a chance to put his feet on the desk. 
He’s now chief drainage and flood engineer, 
Utah State Road Commission. 

He sums it up this way: “Well, I never ap- 
plied for a job.” 

For every convention, there ought to be a 
special kind of badge, maybe gold edged, for 
such pioneers. And the small print on it 
should maybe read, “Son, you don’t know 
what zeal trouble is.” 





Report by CED Committee Challenged: 
Errors Cited and Dissents Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, within 
the past few days a statement on United 
States tariff policy was released by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
Many of the newspapers, in their cover- 
age of this statement, attributed it to the 
board of trustees which includes numer- 
ous leaders of American industry who, I 
am sure, are not in complete accord with 
this statement. 

The report by CED’s Research and 





The Research and Policy Committee 
includes 33 individuals. Two of the 33, 
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Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and Mr. Philip D. 
Reec, chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co., have taken no position with 
respect to this policy statement, because 
of their absence from the country. 

Two other members of the Research 
and Policy Committee, Mr. John D. Big- 
gers, chairman of the board of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and Mr. Ernest 
Kanzler, vice chairman of the board of 
the Universal CIT Credit Corp. have 
dissented from the recommendations. 
The report also gives the impression that 
other members were among the minority 
who disapproved of its recommendations. 

The dissent by Mr. Biggers and Mr. 
Kanzler reads as follows, and I quote: 
DISSENT BY JOHN D. BIGGERS, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BoarpD, LIBBEY-OWENS-ForpD G.Lass Co., 

ToLEDO, OHIO, AND ERNEST KANZLER, VICE 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, UNIVERSAL CIT 

CREDIT CORP. 


We are opposed to the CED’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to United States tariff 
policies. We consider them contrary .o our 
national interest and based on academic 
theories rather than on actual conditions in 
the world today. . 

1. The United States is already a low-tariff 
country. Of the 43 countries reporting to 
the International Monetary Fund, the United 
Nations, and other official sources, 35 have a 
higher percentage ratio of customs duties 
collected to total value of imports than the 
United States; only 7 countries have lower 
ratios. 

2. We should test the effects of adjust- 
ments already made before going further. 
The tariff reductions embodied in the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements which 
have been made since 1934 have not been 
thoroughly tested under normal world con- 
ditions. Only during recent months has our 
economy been relatively free of abnormal or 
artificial stimulants, and already the ill ef- 
fects of tariff reductions made during the 
past 20 years are being felt by a number of 
our industries in many communities and by 
thousands of unemployed workers. 

3. Other nations are pursuing nationalistic 
policies in their own self-interest. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations might be effective 
if we were living in an unselfish world, but 
such is not the case. Others are glad to in- 
vade our markets, but reluctant to have us 
share in theirs. They have erected tariff 
barriers, exchange regulations, import quotas, 
and even embargoes to protect their markets. 
We have received very few benefits in return 
for our large tariff reductions during the past 
20 years. E 

4. Our allies do not need additional tariff 
aids. Their industrial production has risen 
to levels 31 to 73 percent above those pre- 
vailing in 1938, and they have made further 
gains during the current year. 

5. We cannot permanently divert world 
commerce from its natural channels. Our 
allies are resisting and even ignoring our 
efforts to exclude them from their normal 
markets in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

6. We cannot buy support for our policies. 
We have not succeeded by giving outright 
aid nor can we by offering easy business on a 
platter. 

7. Purther tariff reductions might boomer- 
ang. American communities, companies, and 
workers seriously injured by foreign imports 
would demand Government protection, and 
we might swing the pendulum too far in the 
direction of increased tariffs. This would be 
unfortunate. 

8. The sound policy seems to be to test the 
effects and consequences of the tariff reduc- 
tions made during the past 20 years before 
making further unwarranted, unnecessary, 
and dangerous experiments. 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN CED REPORT AND SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE’S FINDINGS CITED 


Mr. President, the report on United 
States tariff policy to which Mr. Biggers 
and Mr. Kanzler dissent is diametrically 
opposed to the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Subcommittee on Miner- 
als, Materials, and Fuels Economics of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insulag Affairs. 


As chairman of the subcommittee and 
for the information of my colleagues, I 
shall analyze the CED group’s report, 
point by point, basing my comments on 
the Senate subcommittee’s own findings 
during an investigation and study of the 
problem over a period of 18 months. 


The references I cite will be from the 
report of CED’s research and policy 
group, each followed by my own com- 
ments and findings of the Subcommittee 
on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics. 

STATEMENTS IN CED Report AND COMMENTS 
By SeNtor SENATOR FROM NEVADA 


Reference, page 1, line 8: 

Report reads: “In the years before 1860 
the American economy was still predoin- 
inantly agricultural and tariffs were gen- 
erally low.” 

Comment: During the 25 years, 1791 to 
1815, less than 5 percent of all imports were 
on the free Jist, average rate of duty was 
12.6 percent. In 1830, average rate of duty 
on all imports, including duty-free products, 
was 45 percent. The Walker Tariff Act of 
1846 classified imports into four schedules: 
luxuries, including intoxicating beverages, 
100 percent; semiluxuries, 40 percent; com- 
mercial products from 30 to 5 percent; 
average duty on all dutiable imports, 1848- 
1857, 26 percent. In 1953, the average tariff 
rates on free and dutiable goods was 5.3 
percent, and %n dutiable imports, only 12.2 
percent. 

Reference, page 3, line 13: 

Report reads: “We enjoy higher real wage 
levels and living standards with foreign 
trade than would be possible if we relied 
solely on supplies and markets within our 
own borders.” - 

Comment: This is only true if there is full 
use of cur resources both in terms of capital 
and labor. If there is any substantial 
amount of unemployment or of idle capital 
in this country, we obviously are not enjoy- 
ing higher ‘iving standards by receiving im- 
ports and supporting the displaced resources 
in idleness, 

Reference, page 3, line 16: 

Report reads: “The economic* advantage 
of foreign trade is very clear when we buy 
abroad things which we don’t produce at 
all at home—coffee, bananas, and tin.” 

Comment: No one has ever challenged this 
statement. That is why the United States 
free list has always included those products 
which cannot be produced in this country. 

Reference, page 4, line 13: 


Report reads: “All trading nations benefit 
in this way from an expanding world trade.” 

Comment: This is only true if all of the 
displaced resources throughout the world 
have been reemployed in a manner s0 as to 
maximize their comparative advantage. This 
is most unlikely in the real world in con- 
trast with the world of the theoretical 19th 
Century classical economists. 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE URGED ENDING 
DE°ENDENCY ON DISTANT AREAS 

Reference, page 4, line 17: 

Report reads: “The health of key defense 
industries is likely to be the foremost exam- 
ple of a situation where cverall economic 
efficiency becomes of secondary importance.” 


+ 
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Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics, of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, in recommendation number 3 said: 
“We recommend eliminating our Nation's 
present dependency upon remote and pos- 
sibly unfriendly or neutral areas of the 
world for critical materials without which 
we cannot conduct a war.” The report also 
said: 

“Strategic considerations today make it 
imperative that we maintain going-concern 
industries in the production of basic mate- 
rials and manufactured goods essential to 
our security in the event of war. 


“This automatically requires that those 
domestic industries which would be dis- 
placed by foreign industries enjoying a great- 
er comparative advantage must be protected 
until the peace of the world is assured and 
strategic considerations can give way to 
welfare economics. 

“Should world war III engulf this coun- 
try, in addition to having a stockpile of 
strategic and critical materials, we should 
have a going-concern industry which could 
be expanded so as to meet the needs of any 
emergency. 


“If we are dependent upon foreign pro- 
ducers whose governments may be unfriend- 
ly, unstable, or may even be displaced by 
Communist governments, as has happened 
already in Czechoslovakia, we are gambling 
with our own security. 


“Even if foreign producers are able to pro- 
duce materials, we still have the problem 
of getting them to our own shores. This re- 
quires convoy operations which are costly 
and will be even more difficult in world war 
III with the new modern submarines and 
atom bombs available to our enemies to de- 
stroy ports and industrial operations far 
from our shores. 

“While the Navy may well be able to de- 
fend long sea lanes, no one could argue that 
the same commitment of manpower, surface 
ships, and aircraft could not be used more 
effectively in fighting the enemy if such con- 
voy operations were not necessary. 

“In all strategic considerations we are 
justified in increasing our dependence on 
Canadian and Mexican producers and to a 
less extent on the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, as such sources will be 
more easily defended rather than those lo- 
cated in Africa and the Far East across 
major oceans” (pp. 300-301). 


FREE MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL AND PEOPLE IMPER- 
ATIVE TO FREE TRADE 

Reference: Page 4, line 19. 

Report reads: “The welfare of a particular 
domestic group might also on occasion be of 
overriding importance.” 

Comment: The theory of free trade con- 
templates unrestricted movement of people 
and capital so that all resources may be used 
to their maximum advantage. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs said: 

“Implicit in the adoption of the free-trade 
philosophy is the specialization of each coun- 
try and region in those products in which 
its comparative advantage is greatest. 

“If the United States is to remove protec- 
tion from those industries within its borders 
having a low comparative advantage, such 
action must simultaneously be accompanied 
by the removal of tariff barriers, quota sys- 
tems, and manipulation of currency systems 
for trade advantage in all other countries. 

“This obviously requires that Europe be- 
come a single economic unit as the barriers 
to trade between the countrivs of Europe are 
far more restrictive than those of the United 
States with the rest of the world. Further- 
more, tariffs are only one form of restriction. 
Subsidies and other Government assistance 
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to industries having a low comparative ad- 

vantage are equally obnoxious” (p. 301). 
“The forces which generate and create 

migrations of workers from one part of the 
country to another, as the very theory of 
free trade contemplates, are extremely pain- 
ful while they are operative. Even assuming 
that after everyone had been relocated they 
would all be much happier, during the proc- 
ess great hardships would have to be en- 
dured. Ghést towns would develop. 

“Schoolteachers, firemen, and other mu- 
nicipal workers in these areas would face 
great difficulties as the local tax base to 
support them would be destroyed. It is in- 
conceivable that such a trend could develop 
to any great extent in this country as the 
people affected would demand relief. 

“This relief could be a tariff or duty pro- 
tection for the affected industry, or subsidies 
or grants-in-aid to the affected community. 
In this case, the Federal Government pays 
the local expenses of the community made 
necessary by the destruction of its tax base” 
(pp. 306-307). 

EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY BARRIERS THE RULE 
IN MOST FOREIGN COUNTRIES, NOT IN UNITED 
STATES 
Reference, page 4, line 21: 

Report reads: “Then there are limitations 
to the general rule that expanded interna- 
tional trade serves the economic advantage 
of trading nations. For example, if the 
prices of imports are made artificially low 
for a time by foreign subsidies or dumping, 
the rules does not hold.” 

Comment: ‘Almost all countries with the 
exception of the United States and Canada 
have inconvertible currencies, blocked ex- 
changes, and multiple exchange rates which 
depend upon the purpose for which foreign 
exchange is to used. These multiple 
currencies are a method of subsidizing a 
country’s exports and discouraging imports. 
Purthermore, there have been countless out- 
right devaluations. The most recent exam- 
ple is Mexico, which devalued its currency 
early in 1954. This had the effect of lower- 
ing the price of lead and zinc in terms of 
the American market. These practices have 
a far greater effect on the volume of inter- 
national trade than any possible change in 
the present level of American tariffs. 

ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES EXCEPT CANADA CONTROL 

DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


Reference, page 5, line 1: 

Report reads: “Tariffs inhibit the growth 
of American exports. Because our typical 
industrial and agricultural exports are the 
products of some of the most efficient produc- 
ers in the world, other countries are anxious 
to buy more from us. But they are limited 
by their dollar earnings. Increasing the 
effective demand for United States exports 
depends upon increasing the cupply of dol- 
lars abroad. The main way of doing this 


is by increasing United States imports.* . 


Trade is a two-way proposition. While some 
dollars spent abroad may at times go into 
other countries’ reserves, the vast demand 
for American products abroad assures that 
most dollars spent in other countries will 
come back here in one way or another in 
the form of increased orders for United 
States exports.” 

Comment: This development is super- 
ficial as it assumes that a country earning 
dollars will release those dollars to its na- 





*Increasing imports is not the only way 
to enable foreigners to buy more of our prod- 
ucts and services. To some extent, and for 
a time, exports can be increased by expand- 
ing the flow of American investment abroad. 
Increasing expenditures abroad by American 
tourists also helps expand our exports. For- 
eign eid, too, is a method of maintaining or 
increasing our exports, although it is not 
one on which we or other countries wish to 
rely indefinitely (p. 5). 
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tionals to purchase American goods which 
they desire in a free market. With the ex- 
ception of Canada, all foreign countries con- 
trol the dollar exchange earned by their na- 
tionals, and this exchange is then used by 
the government. Importers in foreign coun- 
tries must secure import licenses and per- 
mission to pay out United States dollars be- 
fore a transaction can be completed. Some 
types of goods are granted import licenses. 
Many are completely prohibited. Dollar and 
gold reserves outside the United States have 
increased substantially during the past 2 
years. This would indicate that there is no 
real shortage of dollars on current account. 
The concept of free trade was developed in a 
multilateral trading world. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs said: 

“Obviously the United States, as one coun- 
try in the so-called free world, cannot by uni- 
lateral action overcome all of the impedi- 
ments to free trade which exist in the world 
today. 

“Certainly if comparative advantage is to 
be accepted as the criteria and the United 
States is to sacrifice those industries in which 
its comparative advantage is low, it must ex- 
pect that the underdeveloped countries will 
not subsidize industrialization and will con- 
tinue in the role of raw material suppliers 
where their comparative advantage is high. 

“Much of the difficulty in maintaining 
multilateral trading today can be traced to 
the fact that triangular trade between the 
Latin American and Indonesian areas with 
the Continent of Europe has been broken by 
the actions of the governments of these 
underdeveloped areas. 

“Imports from Brazil to the United States 
are under no restrictions, and their volume 
has been high, providing the Brazilian econ- 
omy with an ample fiow of dollars. For- 
merly these dollars were spent in Europe, 
which enabled Europe to settle its adverse 
dollar balance with the United States. To- 
day Brazil, in spite of our purchases, has had 
great difficulty in settling its own commer- 
cial dollar transactions with the United 
States and it has been unable to furnish the 
market it formerly provided to Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe. . 

“It employs import controls and many re- 
strictive devices at the present time. For- 
eign investment is discouraged as Brazil has 
reaffirmed its position that no foreign capi- 
tal would bé welcome in developing her po- 
tential petroleum resources. 

“Brazil’r insistence on virtually national- 
izing the development of her natuyal re- 
sources has resulted in the ridiculous situa- 
tion where the rationing of oil supplies is 
receiving serious consideration, as railroads 
are being converted to diesel power ang auto- 
mobile imports are increasing” (pp. 303-304). 


TARIFFS APPLY TO ONLY FRACTION OF 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


Reference, page 6, line 5: 

Report reads: “Only a part of our imports 
are subject to tariffs or other import restric- 
tions. * * * Only about $3 billion were sub- 
ject to import quotas or to tariffs sufficiently 
high to have an appreciable effect on the 
volume of imports. This $3 billion consisted 
for the most part of agricultural products 
and finished manufactures.” 

Comment: It is difficult to see how the 
reduction of tariffs on this small portion of 
our total imports could balance our trade 
with the rest of the world. If these par- 
ticular imports were freed of all restrictions, 
a few supplying areas would secure an in- 
creased market in the United States at the 
expense of hardship in certain areas of the 
United States economy where the disloca- 
tions would be concentrated. It is quite 
unlikely that the particular recipients of the 


.benefits of our tariff reductions would pur- 


chase American goods with the dollars earned 
that would completely compensate for our 
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own dislocations. Over the short run, it is 
certain that this would not be the case. 
Over the long run, it could only be accom- 
plished if all other countries simultaneous! y 
reduced their own tariff barriers so that the 
dollars could come back to us through an 
involved series of multilateral exchanges. 


OVER HALF OF WORLD'S TRADE SUBJECT TO 
FOREIGN IMPORT QUOTAS 


Reference, page 6, line 16: 

Report reads: “The economies of most 
other countries of the free world—particu- 
larly of our major allies—are considerably 
more dependent than our own on foreign 
trade. For example, Britain’s imports are 
equal to about 22 percent of its gross na- 
tional product, as compared with 3 percent 
for the United States. The corresponding 
figure for Holland is 38 percent; for Belgium, 
30 percent; for Western Germany, 13 percent 
for Italy, 14 percent; for Japan, 10 percent; 
and for France, 7 percent. Because of this 
dependency on foreign trade, the future eco- 
nomic growth and health of many countries 
depend, in considerable part, on whether they 
have a sufficient opportunity to expand their 
trade with each other and with us. In this 
sense, tariffs have greater economic impor- 
tance for our friends and allies than they 
do for our own economy. This is not to say 
that there is not considerable scope for more 
efficient use of resources within the United 
States by increasing our foreign trade.’ 

Comment: The report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Matericls, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs dealt with this subject 
as follows: 

“Most discussions of America’s foreign 
economic policy are in terms of changes in 
United States tariff laws. It should be 
pointed out that the United States, under 
the Constitution, can lay no taxes or other 
imposts on exports. The only restrictions 
on exports today are those exercised under 
the Export Control Act to prevent the flow 
of strategic materials to Iron Curtain 
countries. 

“The United States does not use import 
quotas except for a few agricultura: com- 
modities where the maintenance of domestic 
price supports makes such action mandatory. 

“More than half of the world’s trade is 
subject to import quotas. Businessmen can 
adjust to fixed tariffs, but they never know 
how licenses will be issued to implement a 
quota. Under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the 33 signatories are not 
supposed to maintain such restrictions. 
However, in 1952 of the $56 billion imported 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade countries $38 billion was under im- 
port quota restrictions. At the present time, 
unrestricted dollar imports are not permitted 
by any signatory country to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade outside the 
dollar area. Almost all of the countries who 
are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation employ import 
quotas and other restrictions. The Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation has 
set a goal whereby 75 percent of the imports 
are to be free of quotas. In December 1953 
Great Britain’s percentage of quota-free im- 
ports was only 58 percent. 

“The United States has no currency re- 
strictions. It applies the most-favored- 
nation clause in all its trade agreements. It 
makes no distinction between luxuries and 
essential goods in its import policy. 

“This should be contrasted with the Brit- 
ish Empire preferential rates and the colonial 
preferences prevalent in the French colonial 
trading area. 

“Blocked currencies sre characteristic of 
most of the countries 01 Europe and in many 
cases in South America as well. Special 
preference for essential goods as determined 
by Government officials over luxury imports 
is prevalent in most of the so-called free- 
world countries today. 
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“Problems presented before the last meet- 
ing of the countries signatory to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade illus- 
trate the obstacles in achieving free trade. 
Britain was granted a waiver to increase 
duties to assist fruit and vegetable growers 
hurt by removal of quotas under the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion plan to liberalize intra-European trade. 

“Great Britain was also granted a restrict- 
ed waiver on the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade rule forbidding increases in 
imperial preferences. Apparently Britain 
plans shortly to liberalize her trade with 
Western Europe and move away from import 
quotas. This action is to be coupled with 
tariff increases where necessary to protect 
local British industries, as well as'the British 
balance of payments. 

“Britain does not wish to increase the 
tariffs on Commonwealth imports when the 
rates are raised on West European goods. 
Australia at the start of the session appealed 
for modification of the Gpneral Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade clause which prevents 
an increase in Empire preferences. She even 
threatened to withdraw from the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade unless Em- 
pire preferences were broadened. Japan was 
finally admitted to a limited participation 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; however, Britain and most of the 
Commonwealth countries voted against 
Japanese participation and will not give her 
goods the right to most-favured-nation 
treatment” (pp. 301-303). 

The United Kingdom has been the leading 
advocate of United States tariff reductions 
and is responsible for the slogan “Trade, not 
aid.” A new York Times dispatch from Lon- 
don dated August 18, 1954, said: 

“The president of Britain’s Board of Trade 
is touring the Lancashire cotton-textile in- 
dustry to look into fears expressed there 
about Japanese and Indian competition. 

“Peter Thorneycroft met today with 
chamber of commerce members in Manches- 
ter, Britain’s textile capital. Afterward, an 
Official said they discussed the serious impli- 
cations to the Lancashire textile industry of 
the possibility of Japan’s admission to the 
general agreement on trade and tariffs 
(GATT). Japan’s admission would restrict 
the erection of tariffs against Japanese 
goods. 

“The source said complaints also were 
aired about alleged infringement of British 
textile designs by Japanese traders. 

“Rumblings about alleged Japanese under- 
cutting in traditional British Commonwealth 
textile markets have been growing louder of 
late. 

“‘Meanwhile, London shipping quarters 
were turning their attention to the sched- 
uled arrival on Friday of the Japanese cargo 
liner Asakasan Maru, opening a monthly 
freight service between Britain and Japan.’ 

“The Manchester Guardian said it marked 
the start of a new freight-rate war on the 
United Kingdom-Far East run and was caus- 
ing some concern in London shipping 
circles.” 


STRENGTHENING ALLIES ALSO REQUIRES THAT WE 
“NOT WEAKEN SELVES 


Reference, page 7, line 6: 

Report reads: “Our tariff policy affects the 
economic strength of our allies. Their eco- 
nomic strength affects their military strength 
and their political stability—in short, their 
value as free-world allies. Thus our tariff 
policy has a significant bearing on our own 
security, as CED has pointed out in earlier 
statements. 

“Our tariff policy affects our ability to win 
allies and to keep them. It has become to 
our allies an important indicator and sym- 
bol of our attitude toward their economic 
problems. What we do about the tariff has 
significant psychological and political effects 
in strengthening or weakening our alli- 
ances. Low tariffs will help to strengthen 
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the community of economic and political in- 
terest between our allies and ourselves—to 
increase their sense of solidarity with the 
United States.” 

Comment: Our tariff policy affects our own 
strength as well. as the strength of our 
allies. The findings of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Economics 
said: 

“During the last more than a quarter of 
a century established procurement practices 
have dangerously increased our dependence 
for the critical materials upon nations across 
major oceans without which this Nation 
cannot survive. 

“We must avoid dependence upon overseas 
suppliers to the extent that these suppliers 
could suddenly render us impotent by with- 
drawing supplies of critical materials during 
&@ world conflict, or could use such depend- 
ence as a political or economic bargaining 
lever. 

“Testimony is abundant that our domestic 
and foreign policies have been based on the 
false assumption that the United States is 
& have-not nation insofar as the supply of 
critical raw materials necessary to this Na- 
tion in wartime is concerned. 

“This testimony also shows that in many 
instances the United States has expended 
enormous sums of money to underwrite for- 
eign fiscal systems and world policies of na- 
tions whose friendship is deemed of great 
importance because of their control and pos- 
session of raw materials” (pp. 5-6). 

The assumption is implicit that American 
tariffs are the one barrier to the expansion 
of world trade. Studies by the United States 
Tariff Commission show that during the 
past 20 years our tariff rates have been low- 
ered by almost 50 percent. We have re- 
ceived little credit for our leadership. It is 
doubtful whether anyone can buy allies by 
continually making additional concessions. 


CED CONCEDES TARIFFS GIVE DEGREE OF PRO- 
TECTION TO UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


Reference, page 7, line 18: 

Report reads: “Our tariffs to some extent 
protect productive capacity essential to na- 
tional defense. A general and substantial 
lowering of tariffs might expose some essen- 
tial defense capacity to damaging import 
competition, but exactly which industries 
are essential to national security and how 
much damage might result from tariff cuts 
can only be judged after careful examination 
of particular situations.” 

Comment: The State Department charged 
with the negotiation of tariff reductions is 
not in a position to judge the military poten- 
tial which is sacrificed by a specific tariff 
reduction. 

Reference, page 7, line 24: 

Report reads: “In some respects, however, 
the tariff may be harmful to our defense 
production potential. Some tariffs protect 
industries making goods which are not es- 
sential in wartime. The labor, capital, the 
management in these industries would make 


‘a greater contribution to our security if, for 


example, they were employed in our major 
capital goods industries, many of which 
would expand if export opportunities 
increased.” 

Comment: This presupposes an orderly re- 
employment of the labor, capital, and the 
management in these industries by the major 
capital goods industries. There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that this could be ac- 
complished. The physical facilities would 
probably have no value. They may be badly 
located. The personnel would not have the 
requisite skills, and may also have to be 
moved to a new locality. If these resources 
were unemployed the country would be 
weaker, not stronger. Furthermore, many 
of these industries in time of war would 
provide the civilian goods which we could 
import in time of peace but which would not 
be available under wartime conditions and 
which may be badly needed to contribute 
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to the morale and well being of our own 
people. 

Reference, page 8, line i2: 

Report reads: “Tariff protection may re- 
duce the incentive to engage in research by 
sheltering domestic industries from foreign 
competition.” 

Comment: This statement presupposes a 
domestic monopoly in a particular industry 
with no competition between producers of 
the same product, and no competition by 
substitute products within the American 
market. These are completely unrealistic 
suppositions. Tariff protection only shields 
the domestic industry from the competitive 
advantage given a foreign producer through 
lower wages and taxes in his own country. A 
tariff does not shelter any domestic producer 
from competition within his own industry or 
from other domestic industries who are seek- 
ing the consumer’s dollar. 


“HAVE-NOT” FALLACY OF EXHAUSTED RESOURCES 
ADOPTED BY CED 


Reference, page 8, line 19: 

Report reads: “Tariffs or other restrictions 
on imports of such commodities (lead, zinc, 
and sore refined petroleum products) may 
result in speeding up the exhaustion of scarce 
domestic supplées, thus cutting down our 
reserves for an emergency and thereby tend- 
ing to impair our national security.” 

Comment: A going concern industry is the 
basis of our national security where the pro- 
duction of minerals is concerned. Proved 
reserves represent only a very small part of 
our potential reserves of any mineral prod- 
uct. A prosperous domestic industry insures 
the necessary exploration and development 
activities to expand our proved reserves. Ma- 
teriais in the ground, which have not been 
located or discovered, are valueless when war 
strikes. Trained personnel and equipment 
will not be available to find these materials 
and to produce them in a usable form 
without an industry in being. 

The Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs devoted 
a@ large portion of its investigatiog to this 
specific problem. The following is taken 
from the findings of the subcommittee: 

“This misconception that we are a have- 
not nation has found wide acceptance by the 
public through confusion between the sta- 
tistical and engineering terms ‘proved com- 
mercial reserves’ and ‘potential and latent 
resources,” which include developed ore, 
probable ore, possible or infzrred ore to 
designate supplies of ore in variuus states of 
development. 

“This confusion has led to predictions over 
the past two decades that we would soon 
exhaust our supplies of petroleum, iron ore, 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury, and 
other critical materials. Expert testimony 
before this subcommittee made it crystal 
clear that there were more known commer- 
cial reserves of critical materials in the 
United States than ever before in the history 
of this Nation. 

“In the meantime we have consumed 
more than the total quantity of proven com- 
mercial reserves of two decades ago. 

“The potential latent resources or re- 
ferves are more than ever susceptible to dis- 

vory today by modern techniques and ex- 
ploration methods, requiring only a financial 
incentive to be found. 

“Evidence was presented which showed 
that this country was led into the mistaken 
conclusion that, according to the known re- 
serves of critical materials, including pe- 
troleum, tungsten, manganese, zinc, lead, 
and other minerals, we would exhaust our 
supplies and they would be virtually de- 
pleted within 2 to 12 years. 

“Documents were introduced into evi- 
dence which stated that in 1944 the Govern- 
ment was advised to conserve its minerals 
and that it should purchase some critical ma- 
terials from foreign countries, including 
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Russia. It was testified that this ad-‘fce 
played a part in the subsequent increase in 
United States dependence on foreign na- 
tions for critical materials which are avail- 
able in this Nation and in the other areas 
of the Western Hemisphere” (p. 6). 

“SUBSIDY” VIEWS IN CED REPORT CHALLENGED 


Reference, page 8, line 23: 

Report reads: “Protective tariffs are a form 
of subsidy for industry and tax on consum- 
ers. Our tariffs give an indirect subsidy to 
domestic producers by raising the domestic 
price of competing tmported products. Thus, 
the tariff allows some domestic output to be 
sold at higher prices or in larger quantities 
than would be possible without tariff pro- 
tection. At the same time, tariffs tax con- 
sumers of certain imported goods in order to 
discourage importation of these goods.” 

Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
said: 

“A proposal to provide direct subsidies 
from the Federal Treasury to those industries 
now enjoying or needing tariff protection in 
lieu of thet tariff has been advanced by some 
exponents of free trade. This suggestion re- 
quires critical examination. In the first 
place, tariff revenues increase Government 
receipts and the payment of subsidies in- 
volves a direct drain on the Treasury. 

“Inasmuch as the budget is already unbal- 
anced unless cuts in the foreign-aid program 
could cover the loss of tariff revenue and the 
payment of subsidies, we would be con- 
fronted with the necessity of imposing addi- 
tional taxes on our own people. 

“The present tax burden is admittedly too 
high and. this ts not a happy prospect. 
Furthermore, it is essential that sufficient 
savings be developed to permit a recasting 
of the entire tax structure so as to restore 
incentive to our own producers. 

“Additional Government obligations, ac- 
companied by loss of Government revenues, 
make it more difficult to correct admit... in- 
equities in the present tax structure” (p. 
307). ® 
CED REPORT DEFENDS LOW FOREIGN WAGE RATES 


Reference, page 9, line 11, through page 11, 
line 19: 

Report reads: “The fact that wages are 
lower in other countries does not mean that 
some American products cannot compete on 
even or better than even terms with foreign 
products. This is true because the price at 
which a product can be profitably sold de- 
pends not on wage rates but on unit cost of 
production. 

“Unit cost of production, in turn, is deter- 
mined by many factors in addition to 
wages—by the amount and character of capi- 
tal investment that stands behind each 
worker, by managerial skill, by the prices of 
raw materials and power, by the quality of 
labor, and by the volume of output. The 
combination of these elements largely deter- 
mines what is called productivity. In gen- 
eral, the high productivity of United States 
industries accounts for the low unit cost of 
many American products. 

“The differences in average productivity 
between European and American industry are 
of roughly the same order as the differences 


in wage and social welfare payments per . 


employee. It is the higher average produc- 
tivity in this country that makes it possible 
for the average American worker to earn a 
higher wage than his counterpart in Eu- 
rope. Conversely, lower European wage levels 
are conditioned by lower productivity in 
European industry. Many specific indus- 
tries, of course, are exceptions to this general 
rule. 

“Productivity varies widely as among in- 
dividual American industries, while differ- 
ences in wage rates tend to be less marked. 
For this reason, those American industries in 
which productivity is highest are likely to 
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have the lowest unit costs and therefore the 
strongest competitive position tn both the 
domestic market and overseas. 

“Our highly mechanized mass-production 
industries are good examples of competitive 
advantage based on productivity. At home, 
the products of these industries have little 
to fear from foreign competition; abroad 
they have proved to be strongly competitive. 
In these industries, the combination of high 
capital investment per employee, relatively 
low raw material costs, American managerial 
skill and volume runs based on mass mar- 
kets combine to produce an efficiency so 
much greater than in other countries that 
our production can be sold profitably at 
prices fully competitive with foreign prices, 
despite the much higher wages prevailing 
here. 

“United States industries may be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with foreign producers 
in lines where the American producer has 
no special advantage in raw-material costs 
or volume of output, and where production 
techniques are about the same here and 
abroad. This could be true, for example, of 
products which are manufactured both here 
and abroad by much the same kind of ma- 
chinery, and with about the same input of 
labor for each unit of production. In these 
cases American products are subject to for- 
eign competition resulting in large part 
from lower wage rates prevailing abroad. 
Competition would be increased if tariffs were 
lowered. Products which appear to fall into 
this category include heavy electrical equip- 
ment, watches, woolen and worsted textiles, 
flat glass, rayon staple fiber, bicycles, some 
chemicals, and some machine tools. 

“Another group of American industries 
subject to import competition includes 
handicrafts and other consumer goods in- 
dustries where production is not highly 
mechanized and where there is a very high 
labor content—for example, leather goods, 
felt hats, and handblown glassware. In in- 
dustries of this kind, American producers, 
paying higher wages, are at a disadvantage 
in competition with foreign producers, and, 
in general, the products of these industries 
have bigh tariff protection.” 

Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs dealt with this specific problem. It 
said: 

“In a world operating under free trade, 
wages are established by those industries 
having the highest comparative advantage 
who would bid for labor in a free labor mar- 
ket so as to obtain a labor force sufficient to 
their needs. In this country unions attempt 
through collective bargaining to negotiate 
wage agreements which raise wages in in- 
dustries having a low comparative advantage 
to the level of those paid in our more effi- 
cient industries. For example, the auto- 
mobile industry has always been a high- 
wage industry—long before the days of union 
organization. 

“Unions in other industries, such as in tex- 
tiles, have attempted to secure similar wages 
for their members. As long as a tariff was 
present this was possible. The abandon- 
ment of the tariff would require the aboli- 
tion of union efforts to secure a uniform 
American wage based on a so-called Ameri- 
can standard of living” (p. 306). 
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United States taxes as a cost item should be 
given special consideration in the setting 0; 
future tariff policy” (pp. 299-300). 

In the United States the capital invest- 
ment per employee is a cost to the business 
enterprise as it has heen contributed by 
private individuals who expect a return on 
their investment. Much of the capital em- 
ployed by foreign producers has been sup- 
plied as a gift by the United States taxpaye: 
The American producer, in addition to hav- 
ing to charge. depreciation on his plant and 
a reasonable profit as a part of his selling 
price, has been forced to include taxes to 
pay for the plant of his foreign competitor. 


CED THINKS FARMERS WOULD FIND READY 
MARKETS ABROAD IF SUPPORTS REMOVED 


Reference, page 11. line 20: 

Report reads: “In the absence of price 
supports and other controls now in effect for 
many farm products, most of American agri - 
culture would have a decisive competitive 
advantage over its counterparts abroad. The 
bulk of American agricultural production is 
of commodities such as wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, and dairy products for which our 
plentiful supply of land can be used to best 
advantage, in combination with mechanized 
equipment, extensive use of fertilizer, and 
continual improvements in crop varieties. 
We produce large surpluses of most of such 
commodities. For a few agricultural prod- 
ucts, reduction of the United States tariff 
would result in a substantial increase in im- 
ports—examples are apparel, wool, oats, cigar 
tobacco, and edible nuts. The great bulk of 
American agricultural imports, however, are 
of such commodities as coffee, jute, cocoa, 
raw rubber, sugar, tea, and bananas, which 
we either do not produce in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy our own market, or do not 
produce at all.” 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE DIFFERS 


Comment: The report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs dealt with this specific 
problem as follows: 

“In the United States, agriculture is a way 
of life as well as an economic institution. 
Both major political parties are pledged to 
assuring the continued existence of an agri- 
cultural economy within the United States. 

“In fact, the entire farm program includ- 
ing price supports was designed to permit 
those farmers to remain on the land, who 
without these aids would have been forced 
to leave the farm und migrate into the cities 
and secure industrial employment in those 
fields where this country does enjoy a high 
comparative advantage. 

“Obviously if we adopt free trade we 
should abandon our entire price-support pro- 
gram. If we did not do this, we would be 
attempting to support farm prices all over 
the world at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. As soon as we accept acreage limi- 
tation and other similar devices in the farm 
program, we have departed from free trade” 
(p. 306). 

Reference, page 13, line 10: 

Report reads: “Competitive adjustments of 
the sort that might result fromh changes in 
the tariff are basically no different, and 
have ordinarily been far less severe, than 
those which are continually taking place 
within our competitive domestic economy. 
Competitive adjustments of this kind are 
part of the growth of our productive efficiency 
and of the growth of our standard of living.”’ 

Comment: Competitive adjustments re- 
sulting from changes in the tariff are dif- 


‘game wages, are subject to the same laws 


and taxes. When one firm secures a larger 


_share of the market under these conditions, 


tt reflects real productive efficiency. When 
the Government, through arbitrary change 
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in the tariff, changes the competitive posi- 
tion of an entire industry, there is not nec- 
essarily any gain in productive efficiency. 
This is particularly true if the imported 
products are produced with lower paid labor 
and under a less onerous tax burden than 
the domestic product. It is difficult to see 
how our standard of ‘living is enhanced by 
displacing workers and reducing the Govern- 
ment revenues through lowered taxes on 
these workers and employers. This becomes 
an absurdity if we then have to find a way 
to subsidize these same formerly productive 
members of society at public expense. 


HARDSHIP TO WORKERS AND COMMUNITIES 
ADMITTED WHEN TARIFFS CUT 


Reference, page 13, line 16: 

Report reads: “Nevertheless such adjust- 
ments involve- social and economic costs. 
The costs may be of different kinds: Work- 
ers may lose their employment and have 
difficulty in finding new work. Labor skills 
acquired over long periods can be rendered 
obsolete by new competition. Plant and 
equipment made idle by new competition 
which cannot be converted to other uses 
becomes valueless. al communities 
heavily dependent on a particular industry 
whose output and employment have been 
reduced can become chronically depressed. 
These economic and social costs of tariff 
liberalization cannot be overlooked. In 
making tariff policy they should be carefully 
weighed against the political and economic 
advantages to the United States of reducing 
tariffs.” 

Comment: This paragraph supplies abun- 
dant reasons for proceeding cautiously in 
lowering tariffs. 


Reference, page 14, line 1: 

Report reads: “American tariffs have been 
considerably lowered since the 1930’s. About 
half of this reduction has been due to recip- 
rocal trade agreements entered into with 
other countries and the other half to the 
effect of rising prices of imported merchan- 
dise on specific tariff duties. There are op- 
posing views on the question of how much 
this reduction has reduced the general re- 
strictiveness of the tariff. It is clear, how- 
ever, that tariff rates on many products are 
still restrictive, in the sense that reduction 
of those rates would increase imports sub- 
stantially—for example, the tariffs on wool- 
ens and worsted, apparel wool, cigar wrapper 
tobacco, sewing machines, optical instru- 
ments, fish fillets, edible nuts, and toys, 
among others.” ~“ 

Comment: Many American tariffs are 
levied at a specific rate rather than on an 
ad valorem basis. Many of these tariffs are 
no longer restrictive because of the rise in 
the price level since the Tariff Act of 1930. 
President Eisenhower, in rejecting the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission to 
increase the duty on lead and zinc this sum- 
mer, was influenced by the fact that any 
increase he was authorized to impose under 
existing law would be insufficient. The 
present stockpiling program for lead and 
zine temporarily affords relief for the indus- 
try and raises the world price of these 
minerals. It cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely without incurring all of the problems 
which now confront us with agricultural 
surpluses. The CED say: “Reductions in 
tariffs would have only a small effect on our 
total imports, but would have a serious effect 
insofar as they were effective in substantially 
increasing the tariffs on woolens and wor- 
steds, apparel, wool, cigar wrapper tobacco, 
sewing machines, optical instruments, fish 
fillets, and edible nuts.” Each of these 
products is produced in an area which has 
become largely dependent upon its produc- 
tion for the employment and well-being of 
the community. A 2-percent increase in our 
total imports could very well result in a loss 
of 50 percent of the employment in some 
New England textile communities. It is 
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difficult to reconcile the advantages of this 
proposed reduction with the political and 
social upheaval which would result in the 
affected areas. 


CED REPORT CALLS BUY AMERICAN STATUTE 
RESTRICTIVE 


Reference, page 14, line 12: 

Report reeds: “Tariffs are not the only re- 
strictive feature of American commercial 
policy. The Buy. American legislation and 
our shipping policies also restrict imports of 
goods and services. Import quotas may well 
be as important in their effect on the overall 
volume of our imports as the tariff. Direct 
quantitative restrictions, such as those im- 
posed on imports of wheat, cotton, sugar, 
butter, and cheese, are more important than 
tariffs in restricting imports of agricultural 
products.” ? ‘ 

Comment: The United States must main- 
tain a merchant marine in order to again 
have a necessary industry in being should 
it be required in time of war. The American 
taxpayer is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to building and operating the United 
States merchant marine. So-called restric- 
tive shipping policies tend to limit the 
burden which the American taxpayer would 
otherwise have to assume to maintain this 
industry. The Buy American Act is neces- 
sary to implement the Walsh-Healey and 
Bacon-Davis Acts. The report of the Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economics of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs dealt with the Buy 
American Act as follows: 

“Government contractors furnishing 
equipment and material to the United States 
are governed by the Walsh-Healey Act, which 
enables the Secretary of Labor to establish 
minimum wages and other conditions of 
employment for anyone working on a Gov- 
ernment contract, including subcontractors. 

“The minimum wages established under 
the Walsh-Healey Act may be far higher 
than those specified in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. In fact, within wide limits they 
may be set at almost any point which the 
Secretary of Labor finds proper. 

“If this act is continued and the Buy 
American Act is repealed, American pro- 
ducers would be at a serious disadvantage 
competing with foreign bidders. Without 
the Buy American Act Government contract- 
ing officers would be required to accept the 
lowest bona fide bid. 

“This would have serious repercussions on 
certain domestic producers. For example, it 
is difficult to see how the New England tex- 
tile industry could hope to secure business 
from the Quartermaster Corps in competi- 
tion with European textiles without a Buy 
American Act, if the Walsh-Healey Act re- 
mains on the books. Unless the Buy Amer- 
ican Act and the Walsh-Healey Act are con- 
sidered together, it is difficult to see how 
anything but chaos can result, 

“Bills have been introduced in the 82d and 
83d Congress to amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which would require the Secretary 
of Defense to give special preferences in the 
awarding of contracts to labor-surplus areas, 
If the Buy American Act is repealed, the 
sponsors of such measures must realize that 
no consideration could be afforded to labor 
surplus areas. 

“The Congress, in establishing the Small 
Business Administration, has directed that it 





2In principle, the committee feels that 
quantitative import restrictions are an un- 
desirable method of controlling imports but 
the question what to do about our agricul- 
tural import quotas is inseparable from the 
problem of domestic agricultural policy. 
CED’s Research and Policy Committee now 
has in preparation a policy statement on 
farm policy which will treat this subject, 
hence it is not discussed further here (p. 
13). 
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assure small business its proper share of 
Government procurement. Special consid- 
eration for small business has been ordered 
in many Federal laws. If Government con- 
tracting officers are to be asked to purchase 
materials from the lowest bidder anywhere 
in the world, it is difficult to see how any 
special consideration for any particular class 
of American producer may be maintained. 

“Another conflivt which would arise if the 
Buy American Act is repealed comes from 
the provisions of Public Law 520, 79th Con- 
gress, which provides for the acquisition of 
&@ military stockpile. A buy American clause 
was written in this law for the express pur- 
pose of developing and maintaining a going 
concern mining industry so that our de- 
pendence on foreign supplies could be les- 
sened. If we are to continue in a world 
where strateg’; considerations are to be 
given first prionity, it is again difficult to 
reconcile a repeai of the Buy American Act 
with the objectives set forth in Public Law 
520” (pp. 160-161). 


CED CONDONES TRADE BARRIERS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Reference, page 15, line 8: 

Report reads: “Other countries’ import 
barriers, which are generally higher than our 
own, also severely restrict: foreign trade. 
These import barriers exist to protect do- 
mestic industries, to bolster a weak balance 
of payments, to safeguard certain social poli- 
cies, and for other reasons. Many countries’ 
restrictions on imports of American products 
are in part made necessary by their inability 
to earn enough dollars to pay for all the 
goods and services they want to buy from 
us. Lowering our barriers to imports would 
therefore make it possible for other coun- 
tries to lower their import barriers. It would 
give us a basis and a justification for pressing 
them to do so. Our own willingness to 
lower our tariffs and other barriers to im- 
ports is affected—and properly so—by the 
willingness of other countries to liberalize 
their import policies. Thus, liberalizing the 
American tariff can be an effective means 
to expand world trade, provided other coun- 
tries will also lower trade barriers.” 

Comment: The United States has consist- 
ently lowered its tariffs for the past 20 years. 
It has contributed billiens of dollars in for- 
eign aid, and it has provided a large part 
of the capital of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the World Bank. Despite this 
leadership, there is little evidence that other 
countries are ready to proceed with the 
abolishment of nonconvertible currencies, to 
lower their own tariffs to the level of ours, 
or to eliminate their other restrictive meas- 
ures which impede the development of world 
trade. 


UNCLE SAM MUST BE DOCTOR TO ENTIRE FREE 
WORLD, CED IMPLIES 


Reference, page 20, line 7: 

Report reads: ‘“‘The survival of freedom and 
of western civilization depends in consid- 
erable part on whether this country is able 
to keep strong allies willing to work with 
us in strengthening the free world and re- 
sisting Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. A major aim of American foreign 
policy is therefore to strengthen the politi- 
cal and economic health of friendly foreign 
countries and to tighten the bonds of mutual 
interest and community of purpose which 
tie our allies to us and us to them. Our 
foreign economic policy and our tariff policy 
are intimately involved in this task. Trade 
among nations is a powerful force making 
for unity.” 

Comment: This presupposes that changes 
in our tariff policy “strengthen the political 
and economic health of friendly foreign 
countries.” A complete reduction in our 
tariffs would still leave most of the countries 
of the world with very serious problems. 
We would have distress here in those indus- 
tries which were affected by the reductions— 
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but we would probably survive. It will take 
a great deal more than changes in American 
tariffs to establish a proper economic climate 
in most of the friendly foreign countries 
with which we are concerned. American 
foreign investment could play an important 
part in many countries if it were welcomed 
on a nondiscriminatory basis and with as- 
surance that it would not later be subject 
to expropriation. More stable governments 
and the adoption of measures to expand 
their own domestie markets can have a far 
more pervasive effect on their economic 
heaith than anything the United States can 
do for them. 

CED WOULD SIND FUTURE CONGRESSES TO LONG- 

RANGE FREE TRADE POLICY 


Reference, page 21, line 11: 

Report reads: “Although it fs doubtful 
that lower tariffs would increase our trade 
with these countries greatly in the next few 
years, the longer run effects could be impor- 
tant if our tariff policy could be put on a 
stable basis so as to minimize uncertainty.” 

Comment: The problems confronting 
friendly foreign countries are acute. Rem- 
edies which will only be effective. at some 
distant date can hardly be advanced as 8 
solution to their current difficulties. The 
suggestion that our tariff policy be put on 
a stable basis so as to minimize uncertainty 
is totally unrealistic in that it is predicated 
upon having the present Congress bind fu- 
ture Congresses to a specified course of 
action. All businessmen desire stability in 
their economic env:ronment. This desire is 
mot confined to tariffs. It includes the 
entire field of legislation comprising taxes, 
labor, farm policy, etc. No one has seri- 
ously suggested that such stability was an 
attainable objective. American producers 
would also like assurances that foreign coun- 
tries will not be taken over by Socialist gov- 
ernments who will then nationalize their 


properties. 
CED WOULD SACRIFICE UNITED STATES JOBS, 
INDUSTRIES, TO WORLD “PSYCHOLOGY” 


Reference, page . -, line 7: 

Report reads: “Moreover, the psychological 
and political effects of our tariff policy should 
not be underestimated. Adoption of a clear- 
cut policy of tariff liberalization would be 
signal evidence of our concern for the eco- 
nomic welfare of other free nations. It 
would there: ore help to strengthen our alli- 
ances at a time when they badly need 
strengthening. Conversely, a reversal of our 
tariff policy would be interpreted by the rest 
of the world as a retreat from our present 
foreign policy.” 

Comment: This statement accepts all of 
the emotional connotations which surround 
the tariff issue. It advocates ruthlessly sac- 
rificing American industries and their work- 
er’, so that foreign countries will not assume 
that we are reverting to an isolationist ap- 
proach toward the world. Foreign countries 
have not hesitated to protect their own na- 
tionals. It is difficult to see how we will 
establish respect for our point of view by ac- 
cepting unsound premises merely in order 
to create the correct psychological atmos- 
phere. ; 

Reference, page 22, line 17: 

Report reads: “Tariff liberalization, by in- 
creasing imports, wil] permit other countries 
to buy more from us, particularly in the 
longer run. Our major export industries—for 
example, those producing earth-moving ma- 
chinery, tractors, textile machinery, printing 
machinery, sewing machines, typewriters, re- 
frigerators, diesel engines, motor vehicles, 
and agricultural machinery—are, in general, 
those with the highest relative productivity. 
As their output is increased and is 
for more import, the overall efficiency of the 
American economy tends to increase, In 
general increased imports at costs and prices 
below those involved in domestic production 
raise our standard of living. Increased im- 
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ports add to the variety of our consumption. 
They stimulate American industry to desir- 
able innovations.” 

Comment: Increased imports will not nec- 
essarily expand our exports unless there is a 
universal reduction of barriers between all 
other countries. The adjustment in any 
case would take a considerable p@riod of time 
and if it resulted in idleness for American 
resources during the interim, the adjustment 
would lower our standard of living and not 
raise it. 


REPORT PREFERS SLOW SUICIDE TO SUDDEN DEATH 
FOR HURT INDUSTRIES 


Reference, page 23, lime 3: 

Report reads: “We favor a gradual ap- 
proach to tariff reduction. We have pointed 
out the impossibility of forecasting accurately 
the effect of tariff cuts on imports and on the 
domestic economy. Because ef that diffi- 
culty, it is essential to reduce tariff rates 
gradually and selectively. The speed at which 
they are reduced should be subject to adjust- 
ment in the light of experience.” 

Comment: A..protected industry con- 
fronted with a constantly declining level of 
tariff protection will probably be an industry 
that will have difficulty in attracting capital 
and recruiting young personnel so as to im- 
prove its competitive position. A gradual re- 
duction in tariff means an eventual curtail- 
ment of the industry's employment poten- 
tial. This places the power of life and death 
over entire communities in the hands of 
those who select the industries to be sub- 
jected to a gradual lowering of their tariff 
protection. During the past 20 years this 
power has been lodged in the State Depart- 
ment, who have no domestic constituency. 

IMPACT OF TARIFF CUTS ON SOME FARM AND 

FACTORY PRODUCTS CONCEDED 

Reference, page 24, line 14: 

Report reads: “The competitive tmpact of 
even moderate tariff reductions might be 
more serious on some other products of in- 
dustry and agriculture, particularly on prod- 
ucts of the handicraft type and on a few 
agricultural commodities. In these cases it 
is doubly necessary to proceed cautiously and 
gradually with tariff reductions. Further- 
more, there should be opportunity to correct 
errors in making tariff reductions on appeal 
by interested parties. In cases where an 
industry fs already declining absolutely, tariff 
reductions should ordinarily be avoided until 
the orderly transfer of labor and other re- 


the piea for stability in our tariff structure so 
that the foreign producer can make his plans 
regarding, the American market. The ap- 
proach implicit in this paragraph is one in- 


Government officials, totally incompatible 

with our accepted concepts of a competitive 

private enterprise economy. 

PLIGHT OF “DISPLACED WORKERS” VIEWED BY CED 
THROUGH ROSE-COLORED SPECTACLES 

Reference, page 25, line 11: 

Report reads: ““The American economy has 
demonstrated many times in recent years its 
fiexibility and adaptability in adjusting to 
changes greater than have been occasioned 
by tariff reduction. Though these adjust- 


ments may at times be painful, they are one © 


of the sources of the dynamism of the Amer- 
ican economy. Their final effect its not to 
Teduce average American wages but to in- 
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little likelihood of an orderly transition, ang 
it is far more likely that pools of unemployed 
labor and capital would result. They may 
remain with us for many years. This pro- 
posal is based on hope and suggests that this 
country make the grand gesture and accept 
the painful consequences so that our ex- 
ample will motivate others to take similar 
steps. If ali nations ultimately follow this 
course the millennium might arrive. The 
statement made then might have some 
validity. ; 
REPORT WOULD LIGHTEN BLOW TO SOME BY 
“GRADUAL” TARIFF CUTS 


Reference, page 26, line 2: 

Report reads: “Where tariff cuts result in 
4 substantial reduction in output and em- 
ployment and where alternative employment 
is not available for the manpower and facili- 
ties made idie, real hardship has been caused. 
The rule governing tariff liberalization 
should be to avoid making labor and facilities 
idle on a substantial scale in situations where 
they canont be reempioyed. within a reason- 
able time. This criterion can be satisfied in 
the great majority of cases if tariffs are re- 
duced gradually. 

“Situations of hardship can be anticipated 
and avoided in most cases if tariff reductions 
are preceded by a careful examination of the 
possible results, product by product and in- 
dustry by industry. Where reduction of do- 
mestic output would be substantial and 
where alternative employment opportunities 
take time to develop, a gradual approach to 
tariff legislation will, in most cases, allow 
sufficient time for the necessary adjustments. 
Adjustments which would involve serious 
hardship if they had to be made in 2 or 3 
years might, well be accomplished with little 
or no hardship in a longer period.” 

Comment: The executive branch of the 
Government would require sweeping powers 
to implement these criteria. “Idle on a sub- 
stantial scale,” “reemployed within a reason- 
able time,” “gradual approach to tariff legis- 
lation” ere all phrases which are meaningless 
until they are defined by an individual whose 
Gefinition carries the powers of life and 
death to industries and the communities in 
which they are located. 

PLANNERS WOULD RALLY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
TO AID, OF STRICKEN INDUSTRIES, WORKERS 
Reference, page 27, line 19: 

Report reads: “Fortunately, there exist 
alternatives to compensation which avoid 
these difficulties. Much help’by local, State, 
and Federal bodies is already available to 
facilitate conversion or readjustment to 
more promising activities for firms, commu- 
mities, and workers affected by increasing 
competition. * * * 

“State and Federal! aid in various forms 
is already available for communities or firms 
that need it to diversify. A number of State 
governments have established industrial de- 
velopment or credit corporations which can 
assist firms azd-local communities. At the 
Federal level, the Department of Labor takes 
@ special interest in depressed communities 
and advises them in the establishment of 
diversification programs. State and Federal 
employment services assist displaced workers 
through their retraining and placement fa- 
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Comment: These proposals endorse fur- 
ther Government intervention in the do- 
mestic economy. They propose alternatives 
for tariffs which involve far more interfer- 
ence with the economy than the tariff. The 
CED refers to the fact that the “Defense 
Department is required by Executive order to 
give special attention to labor surplus areas 
in placing procurement contracts.” This 
Executive order is only possible because of 
the presence of the Buy American Act. Were 
it not for this legislation, the Defetise De- 
partment would be required to award con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder, regardless of na- 
tionality and the Executive order could not 
be enforced. Howard 8S. Piquet considers the 
question of subsidies in his book entitled 
“Aid, Trade, and the Tariff.” He said: 

“One device that immediately comes to 
mind is direct subsidy. The idea of sub- 
stituting direct subsidy for restrictive im- 
port tariffs has been a favorite with tariff 
reformers for a long time, but it needs to 
be considered with extreme caution. The 
theory has been that once the existence of 
special favors is brought into the open, such 
favors will fall of their own weight because 
of an aroused public opinion. The fact is 
that the country has so widened the use of 
subsidies that in many quarters outright 
subsidies might be viewed as a logical sup- 
plement to existing subsidies in other fields. 
It is not at all certain, therefore, that the 
substitution of direct subsidies for indirect 
subsidies in the form of restrictive tariffs, 
would lead to the elimination of restrictions, 
as such. 

‘It is conceivable that in a few excep- 
tional cases where industrial adjustmeni; is 
impossible the Federal Government might 
directly assume the burden of liquidation 
indemnities. Such indemnities should not 
be confused with continuing operating sub- 
sidies. Financial payments made in the form 
of continuing subsidy would tend to perpetu- 
ate resistance to adjustment. ‘Adjustment 
subsidies,’ on the other hand, could con- 
tinue for a stated period, say 5 years, and 
probably should be made reducible in 
amount during this period. Their purpose 
would be to facilitate exit from a certain 
line of production rather than coutinuance 
in that line. Adjustment subsidies would 
thus be the antithesis of operating subsidies. 

“Against this approach to the problem of 
injury occasioned by increased imports it 
might be argued that indemnification of in- 
dividuals, firms, or industries for losses sus- 
tained because of tariff action on the part of 
the Federal Government would set a danger- 
ous precedent. Workers and capital dis- 
placed by improvements in technology or ad- 
versely affected by Government decisions in 
many fields might he able to show that their 
difficulties also were brought about in the 
larger national interest” (p. 58). 

The Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs said: 

“Perhaps the most advantageous feature of 
a tariff lies in the fact that it requires the 
minimum of Government personnel and in- 
terference with the market mechanism to 
provide a given level of protection. 

“It is certainly superior to quotas and sim- 
ilar devices which arbitrarily restrict trade. 
Direct subsidies are difficult to administer, 
are subject to abuse, and establish a trend 
which is difficult to check. Certainly few 
people are pleased with-the operation of 
those subsidies already in effect” (pp. 307-— 
308). 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT VIEWED IN CED REPORT AS 
BIG RELIEF AGENCY 


Reference, page 30, line 10: 

Report reads: “For example, in the case of 
military end-products, a standby military 
contract calling for modest current deliveries 
would allow facilities to be maintained and 
key personnel to be kept together. The con- 
tract could also provide for continuing re- 
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search on product design and production 
methods.” 

Comment: The Defense Department and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization are 
charged with determining the necessary 
mobilization base. Their planning is based 
not only on maintaining facilities, but in 
converting organizations from civilian pro- 
duction to an expanded program of military 
production. The tariff protection afforded 
the chemical industry made it possible for 
that industry to maintain research lebora- 
tories and facilities available to the Gov- 
ernment to produce a hydrogen bomb when 
the emergency arose. The Government 
could not have given the chemical industry 
a contract for continuing research with pro- 
visions to maintain key personnel which 
would have been as effective as the tariff 
protection the industry received. Under this 
cneouragement it assembled from 1920 to 
1940 the personnel and facilities for pro- 
ducing the many varied products our normal 
economy demands. These facilities were at 
the disposal of the Government when it be- 
came necessary to build an A-bomb in World 
War II. The suggestions in the CED pro- 
posals again involve widespread Government 
planning. 


DIRECT SUBSIDIES EXTOLLED IN REPORT-——-CHAL=- 
LENGED IN COMMENT AS SOCIALISM 


Reference, page 30, line 14: 

Report reads: “In other cases, a Govern- 
ment subsidy of some kind may be appro- 
priate. A tariff is, of course, a form of sub- 
sidy. As a method of maintaining indus- 
trial capacity essential to defense, however, 
a direct subsidy may sometimes have the 
advantage over & tariff that its nature and 
purpose are clear and that its continuation 
from year to year would probably be subject 
to review in the light of changing circum- 
stances. Subsidies arc now used to protect 
from foreign competition. some. economic 
activities essential to national security, no- 
tably our merchant marine. A subsidy need 
not take the form of a cash payment. It 
might involve, for example, Government fi- 
nancing of certain capital equipment.” 

Comment: Many faults have been attribu- 
ted to the tariff but it has never been 
charged that it led to socialism. Govern- 
ment subsidies and “Government financing 
of certain capital equipment,” are the sure 
road toward socialism. 


CED ADVOCATES “BUY FOREIGN” POLICY ON 
ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 


Reference, page 30, line 24: 

Report reads: “In the case of essential raw 
materials whose output at necessary levels is 
threatened by tariff reduction, Government 
stockpiling at times of reduced demand may 
be preferable to continued tariff protection. 
In general, a liberal policy for imports of 
commodities which substitute for scarce, ex- 
haustible domestic natural resources is éspe- 
cially in the national interest. Since the 
future rate of discovery of domestic reserves 
exploitable at reasonable costs is always in 
doubt, we ought, in time of peace, to use 
foreign sources of supply to meet a large part 
of our current needs for these commodities, 
safeguarding our reserves for future use in 
the event of an emergency. There may, how- 
ever, be cases where for military or technical 
reasons the domestic output of basic raw ma- 
terials, scare or plentiful) should be main- 
tained at a level higher than would be pos- 
sible if the tariff were lowered. In cases of 
this kind purchasers of domestic output for 
the military stockpile or subsidies might be 
preferable to maintaining tariff protection 
indefinitely.” 

Comment: The CED has fallen into the 
trap which discredited the Paley Commis- 
sion that: “we ought in time of peace, to use 
foreign sources of supply to meet a large 
of our current needs for these commodities, 
saf our reserves for future use in 
the event of an emergency.” Our reserves 
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will never be liscovered unless an industry in 
being is thers +o do it. They cannot be dis- 
coverec, much less developed, unaer mobili- 
gation conditions. The stockpile goal is 
predicut-d upon supplementing a going con- 
cern industry in this country. To the extent 
that such an industry exists the amount of 
the stockpile can be reduced at a great sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. The CED realizes that 
there may be cases where a going concern 
industry should be maintained. They sug- 
gest subsidies or stockpile purchases in lieu 
of tariff protection. Subsidies are subject to 
all of the criticisms previously advanced. 
Expensive stockpile buying is to be avoided 
as it is costly, wasteful and must ultimately 
collapse of its own weight. The CED assumes 
that reliance may be placed on foreign sources 
for critical materials and that the prices will 
be reasonable, even though we are no longer 
important producers here. This is wishful 
thinking. The price history of materials for 
which we were largely dependent on foreign 
sources proves otherwise. Rubber, sugar, 
quinine, potash, copper, mercury, and tin are 
classic examples. Once the domestic com- 
petition is no longer effective in controlling 
prices, the foreign price is raised immediately. 
During World War II, the United States was 
an important producer of mercury. After the 
war the European mercury cartel lowered its 
price until the domestic producers were 
forced out of business. The price was then 
raised far beyond previous levels. Lower 
prices would have been obteined if the do- 
mestic mercury industry had been kept in 
production. Duging the Korean emergen:y, 
Chile demanded ‘and received a premium of 
as much as 12 cents a pound on copper over 
the United States controlled prices when cop- 
per was purchased by European countries 
with dollars furnished by ECA. We inevi- 
tably pay more than the price required to 
sustain the domestic industry, once the com- 
petitive control of domestic production has 
been destroyed. 

Once closed down, mines take years of time 
and tremendous sums to reopen. This Na- 
tion could not disarm more effectively than 
to lose its power to produce metals in an 
emergency. With workers and staff gone, 
machinery liquidated, mine openings caved, 
much of the once available ore lost, we would 
be in sorry shape if we depended almost 
wholly on foreign imports and 90 percent of 
such shipments were torpedoed—as occurred 
in World War II. Harry Dexter White 
showed how well Russia appreciated this 
fact, by proposing at the end of World War 
II, that: 

“The United States conserve its raw-mate- 
rial resources for the next two generations 
and import from Russia to meet domestic 
needs.” (Time magazine, Nov. 23, 1953.) 


UNITED STATES, AS ALWAYS, ASKED TO TAKE 
INITIATIVE IN TRADE CONCESSIONS 


Reference, page 31, line 18: 

Report reads: “The effectiveness of our 
efforts to expand world trade is not, of course, 
dependent on our policies alone. How other 
countries respond to our lead is equally im- 
portant, and their response should condition 
the course of our tariff policy. We believe, 
however, that the case for our taking the 
initiative now is very strong.” . 


Comment: One of the most important 
tenets of the United States foreign economic 
policy is the “most favored nation” clause, by 
which we extend any benefits granted one 
nation to all nations with which we have 
friendly relations. The suggestion that we 
should condition eur tariff policy to the re- 
sponse of other countries could only be im- 
plemented by an abandonment of this his- 
toric policy. The United States would have 
to place itself in a position of favoring those 
nations who accepted our leadership as op- 
posed to those who did not. There is no evi- 
denee whatsoever that we are prepared to 
accept the consequences of such actions. 

Reference, page 32, line 8: 





is 


~~ 
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Report reads: “The best way to create 
greater certainty about American tariff policy 
would be to extend the President’s trade- 
agreements authority for a period of years. 
We favor extension for at least 5 years; con- 
sideration should be given to extension for 
a longer period. Business at home and 
abroad should not be subject to the uncer- 
tainties which have resulted in recent years 
from annual debate over the renewal of this 
authority,” 

Comment: This authority is meaningless 
as no Congress can bind a successor and 
legislation could be introduced at any time 
subject to veto to rescind this authority. If 
this country experienced any substantial 
amount of distress which could be attrib- 
uted to imports, there would be no relief 
from the debate in the Congress concerning 
the President’s authority to lower tariffs. 
UNITED STATES NEAR BOTTOM OF THE BARREL ON 

TRADE GIVEAWAYS 

Reference, page 33, line 5: 

Report reads: “The President should be 
authorized to exchange tartiff reductions for 
other kinds of benefits to the United States 
than tariff reductions abroad. The present 
law requires that tariff concessions by other 
countries on American products be received 
in exchange for any reductions of American 
tariffs. In the committee’s opinion, it is 
questionable whether tariff concessions from 
other countries are always the best return 
we can get in exchange for liberalizing our 
own tariff. Among other things, American 


exports are frequentiy limited by other 
countries’ import qu than by their 
tariffs. 


“Reductions in our tariff, for example, 
might be exchanged for liberalization or 
elimination of other countries’ import quo- 
tas on American goods, or on the goods of 
third countries. American tariff reductions 
might also be exchanged for concessions to 
American investors abroad—effective guar- 
anties that American firms and investors 
would enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as local firms and investors; effective assur- 
ance against nationalization without com- 
pensation; or permission to withdraw profits 
and capital. Agreements of this kind could 
be helpful in increasing American private 
investment abroad. 

“We recognize that practical difficulties 
will be encountered in carrying out this 
broadened concept of reciprocity. Some 
countries may resist extending the scope of 
negotiations about tariffs to include non- 
tariff questions. Nevertheless, we feel that 
the advantages to the United States of being 
able to use tariff negotiation as a broader 
and more flexible tool of policy warrant a 
careful.search for ways around these prac- 
tical difficulties.” 

Comment: The United States has already 
liberalized its tariffs to such a point that 
further concessions are hard to make. In 
view of the vast expenditures this country 
is making for foreign aid, it would seem that 
the other concessions we are rightfully seek- 
ing could be negotiated through treaties and 
that foreign aid assistance should be condi- 
tioned on their acceptance. The CED ap- 
proach has assumed that tariff reductions 
were the only benefit we could offer friendly 
countries in exchange for following our 
leadership in removing their own restrictive 
barriers. Far more use could be made of the 
bargaining power implicit in our foreign-aid 
programs, particularly those portions of the 
program dealing with technical assistance 
and economic aid as corrtrasted with purely 
military aid. 

Any attempt to “use tariff reguiations as 
a broader and more flexible tool of policy” 
requires abandonment of the most-favored- 
nation principle. This principle has been 
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the keystone of United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy for the last 50 years. It cannot 
and should not be abolished without a great 
deal of thought and consideration. 

Reference, page 34, line 10: 

Report reads: “The present standards of 
procedures for valuation of dutiable mer- 
chandise should be revised. In particular, 
export value should be made the preferred, 
initial standard of valuation. 

“In addition, a study should be made of 
the feasibility of making greater use of the 
actual invoice price of imported goods for 
valuation purposes.” * 

Comment: The recommendation of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, as 
well as the suggestion by the CED, is sound 
providing all countries operated under free 
enterprise and no one received subsidies to 
stimulate exports. The only reason that for- 
eign value was used in the determination of 
duties is to assist in the prevention of dump- 
ing. Neither the Randall Commission nor 
the CED have provided any effective remedy 
for this practice. 

CED WOULD GRANT LIFE OR DEATH POWERS OVER 
EACH INDUSTRY TO CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Reference, page 35, line 21, and page 36, 
Mine 21: 

Report reads: “The peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act in their present form are serious limita- 
‘tions on the President's ability to lower tariff 
trates. 

“If there is to be effective liberalization 
of the tariff, the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act need to be modified. In their present 
form they are inconsistent with effective 
tariff liberalization. 

“The President has asked that these pro- 
visions be retained. He has, however, stated 
his intention to base his decision on Tariff 
Commission recommendations on grounds 
broader than the Commission is empowered 
to consider. We agree that the President 
should be free to set aside Tariff Commission 
recommendations when he finds that the 
national interest requires it.” 4 

Comment: It was intended that these 
provisions of the act would act as a deterrent 
in the removal of tariff barriers. Unless we 
wish to lower these barriers, regardless of any 
potential damage to domestic producers, 
these provisions are necessary and should be 
retained. 

The CED recommends that the President 
should have unfettered authority to destroy 
a domestic industry “when he finds that the 
national interest requires it.” ‘This philoso- 
phy of government is not in consonance with 
accepted American ideals and practices. 


*? Under present tariff legislation, the value 
of imported merchandise for duty purposes 
is normally based on foreign value or ex- 
port value, whichever is higher. The for- 
eign value is the price at which similar mer- 
chandise is offered for sale for home con- 
sumption in the exporting country. The 
export value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise is offered for sale to American im- 
porters. 


gin. 

standard of valuation would thus greatly re- 
duce uncertainty about duty to be paid and 
delay in it. The use of the 
actual invoice price for valuation would fur- 
ther simplify and expedite valuation (p. 34) 
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Statement of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I had 
intended this mo’ ning to make some re- 
marks about our former Senator William 
Benton, of Connecticut, and the part he 
played in the effort which today arrived 
at its conclusion. I did not find time to 
make these remarks, however, and now 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I had prepared be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, before final action is taken 
on Senate Resolution 301 I should like to 
point out the pioneering role played in this 
Senate action by former Senator William 
Benton, of Connécticut. 

Senator Benton was the first Member of 
this body to make formal proposal of dis- 
ciplinary action against the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The action we are about to take has a, di- 
rect relation to that first proposal by Senator 
Benton, his Senate Resolution 187 introduced 
in the 83d Congress on August 6, 1951. Al- 
though more than 3 years have elapsed since 
then, and the path of action between that 
day and this has taken many detours, the 
Benton resolution was the first step on the 
long road. 

The first part of our Senate Resolution 301 
condemns the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his failure to cooperate with, his 
abuse of, and his obstructive conduct toward 
the subcommittee which investigated Sena- 
tor Benton’s charges. The second part of 
Senate Resolution 301 deals with the conduct 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin toward 
the select committee which was studying his 
conduct with respect to that subcommittee. 

I count Senator Benton as a friend. I 
know that, in taking that first and crucial 
step, back in 1951, he placed the public good 
above consideration of his own political in- 
terest. He took it in the full foreknowledge 
that such action would make him the target 
for personal abuse and attack. 

Senator Benton is personally convinced 
that his defeat in the election of 1952 was 
not attributable to the McCarthy contro- 
versy; and the statisics seem to bear this out. 
But I know him well enough to say that, out 
of his high sense of duty, Iam sure he would 
have gone forward with his resolution even 
though he believed it meant the end of his 
political life. 

But it cannot be said that Senator Benton 
emerged unscarred. More than a few Mem- 
bers of the Senate have now felt the retalia- 
tory wrath of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. But none other has had to endure 
& reprisal in the form of a counterresolution. 
By contrast with the carefully prepared and 
temperately presented evidence on which 
Senator Benton based his charges, the 
countercharges against him were an ill-as- 
sorted, hastily concocted, and improbable 
collection of accusations such as ¢ould have 
been assembled or invented about almost any 
i per files. 
Yet the subcommittee to which they were 
referred treated them judiciously and 
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solemnly, in the interest of evenhanded 
justice. 

. Nor has any other Senator who has criti- 
cizied the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
faced @ $2 million libel suit. Senator Ben- 
ton waived his congressional immunity, in 
order to get an opportunity to prove his 
-charges in court. The suit was ultimately 
withdrawn by Senator McCarrny under con- 
ditions which provided that he bear the court 
costs, but we may be sure that the prepara- 
tion of his defense was very costly to Sena- 
ton Benton. 

Senator Benton will take no pleasure in 
today’s action by the Senate. He is not that 
type. It was never a feud—as some news- 
papers described it—to Benton. It was a 
distasteful duty. 

Three years ago Senator Benton asserted 
that the course pursued by the Senator from 
Wisconsin was bringing dishonor on the 
Senate and creating tragic division among 
the American people. He said that this divi- 
sion would become more menacing as time 
went on. Events since then have justified 
his judgment. 

The course taken by former Senator Ben- 
ton paved the way for this Senate action to- 
day, and he richly deserves our tribute. I 
wish to insert the following excerpts from 
recent editorials into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

From the Christian Century, October 13, 
1954: 

“Amid the praise for the 6 Senators on the 
Watkins committee and the 3 others who 
were mainly instrumental in having the 
committee formed—FLANDERS, FULBRIGHT, 
and Morse—almost no recognition is being 
given the man who really started the Wis- 
consin Senator down the political skids. 
That man was Senator William Benton, of 
Connecticut, with his 1951 resolution for 
McCarTHy’s expulsion which brought into 
being the Hennings committee of which, says 
the Watkins report, McCartHy was ‘con- 
temptuous, contumacious, and obstructive.’ 
Senator Benton threw away his own politi- 
cal career by daring to stand up to McCarTHuy 
when others quailed. But his courage set 
in motion the train of events which have 
now brought the Watkins report.” 

From Moses Berkman, columnist for the 
Hartford Times, October 2, 1954: 

“Forgotten in the plaudits being gener- 
ously bestowed among those who have suc- 
ceeded in forcing a Senate showdown on the 
McCarthy issue is former Senator William 
Benton. The praise of anti-McCarthy forces 
and of others who once were his political 
allies has gone to the Watkins committee 
for its forthright handling of an explosive 
situation. But were it not for Connecticut’s 
former Senator, McCartHy might have de- 
layed much longer the inevitable decision of 
a fully acersdited Senate committee to im- 
portune the Senate to restore its lost dig- 
nity and prestige by passing judgment on 
the Wiscrcasin Senator’s conduct.” 

From the Bridgeport Herald, October 3, 
1954: , 

“The Con aecticut battler who didn’t com- 
promise ou Senator McCarthy was and is 
former Senator William Benton. 

“Senator Benton has been the forgotten 
man of the early anti-McCarthy partisan 
forces in revolt against demagogery and 
disgrace. 

“It was he who brought the first serious, 
provable charges against the Wisconsin Sen- 


ator, calling for a Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee investigation of many of his ques- . 


tionabie affairs and 
operations.” 

From Life magazine, March 22, 1954: 

“Not written, but unwritten rules are the 
kind McCarruy features. To really curb 
him the Senate would have to abolish his 
committee. There are good technical argu- 
ments for doing this, but to do it the Sen- 
ators would have to develop just as much 


private financial 
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anger as they would need to expel him from 
the Senate. 

“There are good technical reasons for do- 
ing that, too. Senator Benton's effort to 
press them in 1951 fell awfully flat, but 
perhaps Benton was less quixotic than 
premature.” 





There Is No Precedent for Dixon-Yates 
Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent weeks I have noted many in- 
stances in which the defense of the 
Dixon-Yates deal has revolved around 
the proposition that there really is noth- 
ing unusual about it—that it is just ex- 
actly like contracts previously entered 
into by the Atomic Energy Commission 
under other administrations, particu- 
larly at Portsmouth and Paducah. 

I noticed that the Wall Street Journal 
adopted this fallacy in an editorial 
critical of my actions. Accordingly, I 
wrote the editor of the Journal, who very 
fairly published my letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this letter printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KEFAUVER’s VIEW 
Epiror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

I have read your editorial captioned “The 
Power of Negative Thinking” (November 22) 
in which you view my opposition to the two 
new nominees to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as typical of the intellectual level of 
the whole opposition to the so-called Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

I was particularly interested in the edi- 
torial because it adopts as its own the public 
relations justification for the contract— 
namely, that the AEC has previously entered 
into contracts at Portsmouth and at Padu- 
cah with private power and that these con- 
tracts are no different in essence from the 
proposed Dixon-Yates contract. 

I just wish you had time from your busy 
schedule to make an independent examina- 
tion into this contract, for I believe that 
such an independent action on your part 
would lead you to agree that there is a 
vast difference between the proposed Dixon- 
Yates contract and the previous contracts 
entered into by AEC for power. 

Under the Dixon-Yates deal the Atomic 
Energy Commission would enter into a con- 





~tract for 25 years with renewal clauses up 


to 40 years for power -not 1 kilowatt of 
which would it use for itself. Instead, the 
power is entirely for the TVA and the TVA 
must depend upon this power for its own 
loads, must accept it throughout that period 
of time and redistribute it to its customers 
in the Memphis area. TVA, however, would 
have no contractual rights or authority in- 
sofar as the producers of the power, the 
Dixon-Yates combine, are concerned. Their 
only contractual obligation is to the AEC. 
The AEC, therefore, under this contract, be- 
comes not a power user but a power broker. 

Frankly now, don’t you agree with me 
that this is an administrative nightmare? 
Leaving aside entirely the question of the 
additional cost to the Government, between 
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$92 and $140 million, over the life of the 
contract, don’t you really agree that it is 
wrong for the Government to use the con- 
tracting authority of one agency to make 
a contract for another agency, behind that 
agency’s back and in a field in which the 
second agency is preeminent? 


I believe, as a matter of fact, that you 
would find a little research on the Electric 
Energy, Inc., contract enlightening in itself. 
You know it is a fact that when Mr. Dixon 
and his associates secured that contract 
they immediately launched a considerable 
hubbub about the fact that at long last 
they woula have the opportunity to prove 
their superiority over TVA, since they were 
building a plant right across the river from 
the TVA Shawnee plant, both of which were 
to serve the AEC installation. These plants 
were started during the time when there 
were still controls on steel and other ma- 
terials and the EEI plant was scheduled to 
come in first. Because of that schedule EEI 
was granted priority on steel and other ma- 
terials over TVA. Therefore you might say 
that if it was to be a race it was a rigged 
race, with TVA carrying all of the handi- 
caps. Nevertheless, I believe you will dis- 
cover that smoke was pouring from the 
TVA stacks while the boilers of EEI were 
still cold, and that the TVA built its plant 
below its estimate of $145 per kilowatt in- 
stalled capacity, while the last figures I saw 
on showed they were now within the 
neighborhood of $200 per kilowatt. 

Therefore, even if the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract were similar to EEI, which it is not, 
I hardly think EEI is an example worth 
emulation. 

Estes KEFavuveR, 
United States Senator from Tennessee. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 





Using the Splendid Abilities of the Junior 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the for- 
tunes of politics are such that when we 
convene in January, there will be absent 
from our Senate ranks one of the most 
outstanding Members who has graced 
this body. He is a man young in years, 
but old in splendid experience, a man 
who has won the admiration of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle as a 
battler for decency, for integrity, for 
forwardlooking statesmanship. 

I refer to our associate, the junior 
Senator from Xentucky (Mr. Cooper}. 


It has been my pleasure to know JoHN 
SHERMAN Cooper for many years. When 
I was chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in the 80th Congress, there 
was no Senator who worked longer, more 
conscientiously, more constructively on 
that committee than the gentleman from 
Somerset, Ky. I have known too his 
excellent work in the United Nations. 

JouN Cooper is still a young man and 
I am certain that his career as a public 
servant has hardly just begun. I feel 
sure that his outstanding talents and 
abilities will be utilized by this adminis- 
tration in some fine new capacity. 
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His own State of Kentucky would, I 
am sure, welcome his appointment to 
high position. As was said in Kentucky 
during the last election, two good men 
were running against one another. One 
good man had to lose. The former Vice 
President of the United States is an out- 
standing leader. He returns to the Sen- 
ate to succeed another outstanding 
leader. 

I send to the desk now three of the 
many editorials which appeared in the 
newspapers of our land referring to the 
Kentucky race and to the need for a 
worthy new post for JoHn Cooper. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 4, 1954] 


Mr. Cooper anD Mr. BARKLEY 


JoHN SHERMAN CooPER, Republican Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, waged a hard, clean fight 
to retain his seat, but he lost. Whatever 
reasons may be adduced to explain his defeat, 
one stands paramount—he was opposed by 
ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, the former Vice President 
of the United States, who commands such 
popular affection that anyone running 
against him faces considerable odds, par- 
ticularly in Kentucky, which usually votes 
Democratic. 

But Mr. Cooper's defeat, regrettable as it 
is, surely does not mean that his days of 
service to his country are over. In his short 
stay in the Senate he had established him- 
self as one of the Nation's outstanding leg- 
islators, with a clear understanding of inter- 
national and domestic affairs alike. Both the 
Republican Party and the Nation at large can 
take pride in the kind of thinking and voting 
he consistently brought to the great issues 
of the day. There are many posts, diplo- 
matic, executive, advisory, in which he could 
put his unusual talents to work, and we are 
sure that the administration will lose no 
time in assigning him to the task for which 
he is most needed. 

{From the New York Times of November 3, 
1954] 


Mk. BARKLEY RETURNS 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY proved his vigor and 
toughness during the campaign; now he 
has proved once again—if proof was neces- 
sary—that he still has irresistible voting 
appeal. Any senatorial candidate on the 
Democratic ticket in the Bluegrass State 
has an enormous advantage because Ken- 
tucky is, of course, normally Democratic. 
And when that candidate happens to be the 
popular first citizen of Kentucky, named 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, the result is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Nevertheless, we cannot let this occasion 
pess without expressing regret over the loss 
to the Senate of the services of another dis- 
tinguished Kentuckian, Mr. BaRKLEY’s Re- 
publican opponent, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 
A clear-headed internationalist and a liberal 
thinker, Mr. Coopzr is an outstanding mem- 
ber of his party in the upper House, and he 
will be sorely missed. Under the circum- 
stances of this election, the political odds 
were too heavy against him. But he made 
@ good fight, which against any opponent 
less formidable than Mr. BaRKLEY might 
well have been successful. Though Mr. 
CooPER now must leave the Senate, we are 
confident that the administration will not 
be long in putting his experience and abili- 
ties once again to excellent use. 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Novem- 
ber 3, 1954] 
THe Veer Comes Back 

The hardest race in all the country for the 
independent voter was that in Kentucky, 
where former Vice President BaRKLFY won 
over Republican Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper. Both men deserved to win. And 
probably the Republicans needed the rugged 
character of the still young Mr. CooPzr more 
than the Democrats needed the Veep, who is 
already full of both honors and years. Sen- 
ator Cooprr’s defeat was less of an adverse 
judgment on the able, progressive Republi- 
can than a testimonial of bluegrass good will 
for the nian who has kept Kentucky on the 
political map for so many years. 

If President Eisenhower wants a splendidly 
qualified man for an important Federal post 
in diplomacy or administration, he will be 
quick to make use of the talents and ability 
of JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 





Christian Faith and Christian Leadership 
Are Necessary for Solution of World’s 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my message at 
the general association of Baptists in 
Kentucky at Owensboro, Ky., on Novem- 
ber 18, 1953. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE AT THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Bapris’ $ IN KENTUCKY aT OWENSBORO, Ky., 
ON NOVEMBER 18, 1953, By Hon, JoHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER, OF KENTUCKY 





It has been difficult for me to choose a 


subject that I thought I could discuss with 
any value to this body. It is natural for an 
individual to think in terms of his own work 
and experience. I have thought that I could 
appropriately speak to you about some ques-~ 
tions wkich have developed in my mind dur- 
ing my experience of the past 4 or 5 years. 
The reason which gives me courage to speak 
of them is my conviction that Christian faith 
and Christian leadership are necessary for 
the solution of these questions. They are 
concerned with the present conflict between 
the Christian and Communist worlds. 

We have spent 7 of the past 12 years in 
war. Even in the _ears of uneasy peace, we 
have been conscious always of the threat of 
war. Since 1946, our policies and action 
have been influenced by the aggressive power 
of Russia which we recognize as the only 
real threat to peace. ‘ 

It is an actual and continuing threat. 
Since the close of World War II, Russia 
has fastened itself upon 10 of the 20 coun- 
tries of Europe, the ancient community of 
China with its 460 million people, and has 
brought under its control one-third of the 
peopies of the world. And now, projecting 
into the future, there falls the shadow. of the 
atom bomb, with all its unknown potential 
of aggression and mass destruction. Two 
thousand years after the death of Christ, we 
are face to face with the stark problem of 
physical survival. It is not limited to the 
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problem of your or my survival, but of 
masses of people and perhaps of civilization 
itself. For as of this moment, there exist 
mo means or assurance of the contro! of 
atomic weapons except the morality anq 
spirituality of man himself. 

To meet this physical threat, it has been 
our aim to assure security by butiding mjj;-. 
tary and economic strength at home ang 
with our allies. This building of power has 
been necessary, and even imperative. Our 
purpose has been peace—to dissuade ag- 
gression, and to survive and win if we should 
be attacked. It has had notable success in 
repelling aggression in Korea. Our action 
there may turn out to be a decisive step in 
preventing new aggressions. It is my own 
view that the Communist forces and the 
forces of freedom have reached for a time a 
stalemate, a balance of equilibrium, and we 
will for a time have an uneasy peace. 

I do not doubt that by continuing hard 
effort and sacrifice, we can protect ourselves, 
But all of us search earnestly for a true and 
permanent peace. In this time of stale- 
mate, of uneasy equilibrium, it is time to 
inquire into every means by which true 
peace, and the Christian world, and, more 
important, its institutions and the faith for 
which it stands can be protected. 

Specifically, we inquire if military strength 
alone can resolve the impasse between Russia 
and the Western World. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that power and even the resistance 
of aggression in Korea has not yet produced 
any sign of any firm settlement or even tem- 
porary adjustment of the differences between 
the Communist and democratic forces. 

I do not want to be pessimistic, but from 
my experience of the last few years, I do have 
grave doubts that a permanent peace or even 
an adjustment of conflicting aims can be 
brought about upon the basis of military 
power alone. 

It is this conclusion that has led me to 
speak of these matters to you today, for I 
am sure that the only hope of any true reso- 
lution of this terrible situation lies in moral 
and spiritual forces, led by the Christian 
churches. 

My view stems from the contradiction of 

communistic belief, with Christian faith. 
It is absolutely essential that Christians rec- 
ognize this contradiction. 
. In 1949, 1950, and 1951, I had the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a member of the United 
States delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. I remember my opti- 
mistic belief at the beginning of my service, 
that there was surely some means that could 
be taken that could pave the way for agree- 
ment with Russia. I am sorry to say that 
it did not take much time to become con- 
vinced that there was little, if any, possi- 
bility of agreement with that country. The 
actions of their representatives was a reflec- 
tion of their world policy. Their representa- 
tives, such as V: y, Malik, and Gro- 
myko, use the forum of the United Nations 
only for propaganda and division. Everyday 
they pour out bitter, vindictive hatred 
against the United States and other demo- 
cratic nations. The most fearsome fact that 
presents itself is the immoral and unmoral 
distortion of truth. We can only understand 
this callousness when we remember that the 
communistic system has no concept of moral, 
ethical, or spiritual values. 

I remember that on one occasion General 
Osborne, who was at that time our repre- 
sentative on the Atomic Control Committee, 
told me that for 3 years he had dealt with 
the Russian representatives without making 
the slightest substantial progress. At the 

same time he was appreciative of the confi- 
dence and understanding manifested by rep- 
resentatives of other countries on the Com- 
mission. He was so impressed that he was 
led to say to one of the representatives, “1 
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cannot talk to the Russians. But it is 
strange that we who differ in race, color, and 
packground can understand each other.” 
The representative replied: “We do differ in 
these things, but they are superficial. We 
are alike in the interests that are funda- 
mental. You and I believe in a system of 
law to which we must relate our actions. 
We may have different religions and believe 
in different gods, but both of us believe that 
there is a moral order superior to ourselves, 
It is because we ‘believe in these funda- 
mental things that we understand each 
other.” 

Mr. Osborne said that he was made to real- 
ize more clearly than ever before the diffi- 
culty of his task, for as the Soviet’s repre- 
sentative did not respect spiritual concepts, 
there was really no common ground of refer- 
ence upon which honest agreement and 
moral adjustments could be made. 

These facts point to the conclusion that 
the ultimate danger does not lie in the dif- 
ferences of detail, but because of the differ- 
ences in principles and beliefs. 

There is no question that peace and'‘the 
security of nations are endangered by the 
physical power and might of Russia. 

But the danger which I want to emphasize 
today—a danger which is more deadly than 
power and even war—is the propagation and 
the acceptance by many peoples of their un- 
moral and irreligious philosophy. 

It is the opposite of Christian doctrine and 
faith. It will not accept or compromise with 
any tenet of the Christian faith. To the con- 
trary, it is its avowed purpose to overthrow 
not only conflicting political and economic 
systems but to extinguish the most profound 
bases of our faith. 

Stalin in his writings and utterances made 
it clear that he approached the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence as a matter of tempo- 
rary tactical expediency, and not an end de- 
sirable in the interest of humanity. “The 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time,” he 
declared categorically in one of his out- 
bursts of impatience, “is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end comes, a series of frightful 
clashes between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

I do not pretend to any exhaustive under- 
standing of communistic belief. I do know 
that its essence is materialism. It exalts the 
claims of the body—food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. To assure these economic needs, the 
communistic system makes the state su- 
preme, and gives to it the control of all 
means of production and distribution. 

Individual man will never willingly sub- 
mit to conformity. Communism has estab- 
lished its dictatorship to stamp out or bring 
under control the enemies of conformity— 
the eternal sources of criticism, light, and 
freedom. They are the church, the school, 
the home, and the mind and soul of indi- 
vidual man. If communism should prevail 
there would remain only a nameless mass, 
where incividual man with all his faith and 
spirit would have no place. 

It is the negation of natural law, of the 
Christian ideal of the werth of every indi- 
vidual soul and his equality in the sight of 
God. 

If we agree that advancing communism is 
a eontradiction and a threat to Christian 
faith, then it seems clear to me that the 
matter presents the greatest challenge of all 
timé to Christians and Christian leadership. 

I have always been proud that the Chris- 
tian faith is a missionary faith, an evangelis- 
tic faith, and that it believes the imperative 
of “go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

The threat of communism and the sealing 
off of great areas and people, would prevent 
the dissemination of truth and Christian 
evangelism. 

There has always been controversy and 
differences of opinion in this country, as to 
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whether in its policy we should “go it alone” 
or assume greater obligations turoughout the 
world. This question has been urged chiefly 
upon the basis of our economic ability to 
enlarge our influence and whether it would 
strengthen or weaken our national security. 

These are essential questions, but I be- 
lieve that there are other considerations 
which a Christian must take into account in 
the choice of policy. 

We may want to believe easily that com- 
munism is making advances, solely through 
the military aggression of Russia, or through 
its worldwide conspiracy to subvert inter- 
nally democratic countries. This is not al- 
ways true. In the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, where one-third of the 
peoples of the world live, there are local 
conditions which enhance and promote the 
appeal of communism. The peoples of those 
lands have lived for centuries in hunger, 
disease, and in stratified social classes. They 
are marked by immense differences in levels 
of living and opportunity. They blame their 
colonial experience, an experience under 
democratic countries, with responsibility for 
their unfortunate position, and believe easily 
that national independence will reverse their 
history. Unfortunately, they have found 
that a change of governments cannot cure 
immediately conditions of misery, and with 
disillusionment a rich field for communism 
is opened. The promise of immediate social 
justice, of equal opportunity, where each 
shall have according to his need, holds ap- 
peal. And so communism finds acceptance. 

The United States is the most powerful 
non-Communist country in the world, and 
certainly the richest. If we do not act to 
assist these undeveloped countries to correct 
these conditions which encourage commu- 
nism, there is little possibility that any ef- 
fective action can be taken to stop its ad- 
vance in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

From the Christian viewpoint, I cannot be- 
lieve that we are willing that these areas 
shall be swallowed up and sealed off and 
prevent and delay the mission of the church. 
From the standpoint of Christian character 
and faith, I do not believe that we can, like 
the Pharisee, be smug in our own good for- 
tune and turn our backs on less fortunate 
human beings. 

I present this idea to you, not as some- 
thing new, but as a part of the challenge 
which communism presents to Christians. 

The countries and the people of the world 
watch us. It is not enough to declare that 
we are the repository of freedom. Freedom 
must be an actuality, and it must grow. 

With all the criticism that bitter people 
pour out on our system, there can be no 
question that the measure of freedom and 
opportunity afforded by our country is the 
greatest in all the world and in all history. 

But we are at once a shining example of 
freedom and the subject of criticism. 

Any hard and objective analysis can only 
reveal that there are areas of American 
life, there are peoples and races in our coun- 
try, who do not enjoy the full freedom for 
which the individuai must always hunger. 

We make steady progress in the correction 
of these faults, but this too presents a 
challenge. 

This is, I believe, a test and a challenge 
of Christian leadership, for we proclaim above 
all others the individual worth and value 
of the individual and his soul before God. 

There is another characteristic of com- 
munistic thought which we must recognize. 
It is not a rational belief for all—it has be- 
come a faith and a religion to many—and 
men die for it. i 

It is difficult for us to understand how 
individuals can consider as a faith, a sys- 
tem which considers. untruthfulness, decep- 
tion, even conspiracy as justified, which con- 
siders that immoral methods validate their 
ends. 
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It is difficult to understand how individuals 
can embrace a faith, a system which seeks 
the destruction of the significance of the 
church, and of the individual. 

And yet it is true that millions have done 
so—with hope that they will improve their 
own wretched condition, with grander ideas 
of social justice, out of hatred and bitterness. 

We cannot in the very nature of Christian 
faith accept the thesis that this evil can 
ultimately prevail. Man may have bread, 
clothing, shelter, the pomp and authority of 
& governmental system, but without spirit- 
ual life, the soul hungers and dies. 

It is the record of history that man will 
not long remain submissive to domination of 
his soul. 

I have talked too long. But the real point 
that I want to make today is that the 
strength of military power, the practical 
methods we may use to counter the eco- 
nomic reasons for acceptance of the Com- 
munist idea, are not enough. 

The great necessity is to bring again to 
man, with greater vigor and enthusiasm, the 
greatest faith—Christianity. 

The worst thing that could happen in our 
own land would be for us to succumb un- 
consciously to the root of communism, which 
is materialism. It seems unfortunately to 
occupy our minds in increasing measure. 

The true and ultimate answer to material- 
ism at home, and to evil systems in the 
world, and to the deepest hopes of man, is 
@ profounder acceptance of the will and 
teaching of Christ by Christians, and its ex- 
tension throughout the world. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit sayeth the Lord of hosts.” 





Tribute to Senator Hendrickson’s Work 
on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me in tribute to the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I want to pay a deserving tribute to the 
work of our colleague, Senator Roserr B. 
HENDRICKSON, during the past session of 
Congress in heading the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee. 

During the early days of the 83d Congress, 
Senator HENDRICKSON and I filed identical 
resolutions calling for an investigation into 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. Even- 
tually our resolutions were combined in com- 
mittee and adopted by the Senate. Senator 
HENDRICKSON was named as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, he has done an outstanding 
job: in conducting judicious hearings de- 
signed to shed light on a situation which 
needs our best thoughts. I should like to 
outline just some of the work that has been 
accomplished. 

To date the subcommittee has examined 
more than 500 witnesses, many of whom are 
themselves experts in the fields of juvenile 
delinquency and have given us the benefit of 
their knowledge and years of experience. It 
has conducted firsthand investigations of 
both local and interstate problems. Com- 
munity hearings have been conducted in 
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many major cities throughout the Nation. 
We have examined the effects of comic books 
and of television on the youthful mind. 

In our work Senator HENDRICKSON has been 
our tireless leader, devoting himself to a 
cause which he held to be most important. 
Although he is leaving the Senate, he has 
recommended that the committee be con- 
tinued, for he realizes that its work is not 
yet done. In this I join Senator HENpRIcK- 
son wholeheartedly. The field is so large 
and the problem so complex that it was 
impossible to complete our task in the time 
allotted. I hope that the next Senate will 
approve Senator HENDRICKSON’s recommen- 
dation at the closing session of this one that 
we continue the work which he pioneered so 
effectively. 





Radio Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a radio address 
which I delivered over the radio stations 
of my State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the final 
edition of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the radio 
address was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator WILEY PrREVIEWs 1955 LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING WISCONSIN—STRESSES UPPER 
LAKES CHANNELS 
This is your Senator, ALEx WiLry, speak- 

ing to you from our Nation’s Capital. 

In the next quarter of an hour, I would 
like to chat with you about some of the 
many matters coming up in the new Con- 
gress in January that affect our State and 
our Nation. 

Let’s take a look at some of the key sub- 
jects that affect you, too, as an individual— 
that affect your family, your home, your wel- 
fare, your standard of li , your taxes. 

I am going to list some—#pf thé bills which 
I intend .to introduce shortly in your be- 
half. And, friends, I want to cordially in- 
vite your reactions to my legislative program. 
Let me have the benefit of your own thinking 
as to what you feel should be done here in 
Washington for Wisconsin. 

Now, we will start off with the first ques- 
tion about my plans for the 84th Congress. 
ST. LAWRENCE CHANNELS 

Question. First, Senator Witey, how do we 
stand with regard to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way? What about the problem of deepening 
the channels in the upper Great Lakes so as 
to complete the seaway project? 

Answer. I’m glad to start off with this 
vital seaway subject. As a matter of fact, 
my No. 1 priority in the new Congress is to 
complete the St. Lawrense seaway—on 
which, incidentally, the construction proc- 
ess has already begun on the Canadian side 
of the border. 

To fulfill our American part, there must 
still be appropriated some $100 million. This 
money will be used to make sure that deep- 
water shipping—with drafts of up to 27 
feet—can travel the full 2,400 miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Superior-Duluth, and to 
all the other harbors in between. 
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In other words, the $100 million will com- 
plete this deep-water lifeline into the heart 
of the North American Continent. 

And, so, on the very first legislative day 
of the new Congress, I will be dropping in a 
bill to authorize these necessary funds to 
complete the seaway. : 

Question. Senator Writer, while we are on 
the subject of future improvements, are there 
any other fields where you feel the Congress 
should take action to meet modern con- 
ditions? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the more closely one looks at 
Wisconsin’s and America’s facilities the more 
one sees the need to serve our expanding 
population. 

Four million babies have been born in 1954. 
Our population is going to increase further 
next year and in the years to come. That 
means that we have got to take a new look 
at the adequacy of our Wisconsin hospitals, 
our schools, our playgrounds, our roads, our 
parks, our water systems. 

Now, of course, this is to a very large 
extent, basically a statewide matter. It will 
be handled by our Governor and by our 
State legislature at Madison. But Uncle 
Sam, too, has important responsibilities, and 
it is my job to help him fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities. 


ROAD NETWORK 


Question. What, specifically, do you have 
in mind, Senator? 

Answer. Well, take the issue of roads. 
Wisconsin, as you well know, is a great tour- 
ist State. Our highway system is essential 
for more and more transporting of farm 
goods and industrial goods. But modern 
Badger highways are absolutely essential for 
increased tourist travel as well. We have a 
fine road system in our State—one of the 
best in our Nation—but it could stand con- 
siderable improvement. So I am going to 
do my part to exnand the Federal highway- 
aid program for Wisconsin. 


AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT 


Question. How about other fields of in- 
ternal improvement? 

Answer. Well, take air travel. Wisconsin 
has always pioneered in aviation since the 
days of Billy Mitchell. We have 200 airports 
in our State. Many of them need new facili- 
ties, larger runways, new technical aids, in 
order to be absolutely modern and so as to 
handle the tremendous increase in air traffic 
safely and efficiently. That means increased 
airport construction and expansion in Wis- 
consin—carefully planned and soundly exe- 
cuted, in cooperation with our State aero- 
nautics commission. ’ 

Question. Are there any other improve- 
ments you have in mind? 

WISCONSIN ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Answer. Yes, indeed. I am thinking now 
of one particularly crucial field—atomic de- 
velopment. I refer to use of the atom for 
peaceful, commercial purposes—for inex- 
pensive fuel for. industry, for homes, for 
rural cooperatives. I am going to do all 
that I can to make sure that Wisconsin keeps 
pace in the race for atomic development. 
Why? Because it means jobs; it means in- 
come; it means « higher standard of living 
for the 3% million people of our State. 


PROTECTING CONSUMER 


Question. Turning to fuel, Senator, what 
is the picture as regards rates on natural 


Answer. Well, as many of my listeners 
probably know, the natural gas lobby is go- 
ing all out to jack up natural-gas rates still 
more. That would mean a bigger fuel bill 

for 


-* 


or you, Mr. and Mrs. Homeowner and 
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you Mr. Businessman. Now, I'm for fai 
rates and a fair return on investment; but 
I’m against allowing the gas companies or 
anyone else taking the consumer for a ride. 
I’m against the effort of the natural-gas 
lobby trying to overthrow a recent signifi. 
cant Supreme Court decision. That decj. 
sion held that gas rates by independent sup- 
pliers should definitely be subject to Federa) 
regulation. I say that the consumer must 
be protected and I’m going to continue io 
fight in his behalf. 

Question. Speaking of protection, how 
about the problem of taxes? What sort of 
protection can ‘the average man expect in 
that regard? 

TAX JUSTICE 


Answer. ‘Vell, he can expect that his senior 
Senator will fight for further review of our 
present tax system. Unfortunately, there 
are still many inequities in the Nation's tax 
laws—injustices affecting both individuals 
and businesses. It will be my task to try 
to help remove these injustices. For ex- 
ample, I think that taxés on very small busi- 
nesses are-much too severe. 

These taxes should be revised, and the 
burden should be eased. In suggesting 
this, I am not simply thinking of the small 
businessman who is being heavily taxed. I 
am thinking of the employees whom the 
little businessman will employ and the pay- 
rolls he will pay provided that taxes are fair 
and equitable instead of being discrimina- 
tory and burdensome. 

Question. Would you give another example, 
Senator of how you feel the tax laws can 
be changed? 

Answer. Well, take taxes as they affect a 
great many women in Wisconsin—working 
mothers. These working mothers have to 
spend a considerable amount of money for 
baby sitters. This is a perfectly legitimate 
expense which should be fully deductible 
for tax purposes. Yet, right now only a com- 
paratively small number of working mothers 
are permitted to list these baby sitter costs 
when they fill out their income tax returns. 
I feel, therefore, that this provision in the 
tax law should be liberalized too. 

And there are other tax features which 
could stand improvement. For example, 
taxes should be used to encourage rather 
than discourage industrial research because 
research means more jobs, more income for 
America. Then, too, taxes vitally affect the 
great outdoor heritage of Wisconsin—our 
fields and streams. 

ANTIPOLLUTION WORKS 


Question. How does that work out, Sena- 
tor? 

Answer. Well, I need not tell my listeners 
that pollution is one of the big problems 
faced throughout our State—pollution of our 
streams and rivers. 

Pollution destroys fish and wildlife. It 
prevents swimming. It ruins recreational 
features. 

What we need, therefore, are new plants 
which can treat industrial sewage so that 
it is not dumped into streams and rivers, 
resulting in more and more pollution. These 
treatment plants cost lots of money. What 
is essential, therefore, is that we ease our 
tax laws so that we encourage the building 
of more and more antipollution works. In 
that way, we help many Wisconsin compa- 
nies facing the troublesome problem of how 
to handle industrial waste. We help the 
great Wisconsin conservation movement. 
We help everyone who wants to enjoy our 
outdoor heritage. 

FARM PARITY 


Question. Well, Senator Wmzy, while we 
are on this problem of the outdoors, what 
about the men who spend almost all their 


time in outdoor work, the farmers of Wiscon- 
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sin? What do you contemplate for the 
great agricultural segment of Wisconsin’s 
population? 

Answer. I have a whole series of bills 
which I think will help improve the condi- 
tions of our farmers. By doing so, I know 
that we can strengthen the State of Wiscon- 
sin, a8 a Whole. Why? Because, when the 
farmer has purchasing power, when he buys 
an auto, a refrigerator, a tractor, a washing 
machine, a home appliance, his purchases 
help to generate economic heaith in every 
community in our State. 

Now the biggest problem of the farmer 
is a fair price on his products. And, so, one 
of my major purposes in the new Congress 
will be to restore dairy parity to the level 
of the parity on the 6 basic commodities. In 
other words, I do not want the dairyman 
discriminated against, in relation to the pro- 
ducers of corn, wheat, or, in particular, the 
case of Southern crops like cotton or tobacco. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Question. Well, if farm parity is taken care 
of, how about other farm problems? 

Answer. Well, I plan to advance legislation 
to expand the Nation’s school lunch program 
and the use of milk in that program. Wis- 
consin is way ahead of other States of the 
Union in its use of milk in this program. 
My information is that, if all the other States 
used as much milk as we do in feeding 
youngsters in our schools, more than a bil- 
lion additional pounds of milk would be con- 
sumed. Just think of it—a billion pounds 
of milk. That would certainly help greatly 
in meeting the present dairy surplus prob- 
lem. 

Now, I also have plans to strengthen dairy 
research—research into new means of proces- 
sing and packaging, research into dairy nu- 
trition, research into lowering the costs of 
distributing the milk from the farm to the 
consumer’s doorstep, as well as other types of 
research, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Question. Well, Senator, you have dis- 
cussed improvements of Wisconsin’s outdoor 
heritage and its agriculture, now how about 
some other fields? What about social 
security? 

Answer. This is truly one of the most im- 
portant fields affecting the people of our 
State. I feel that the old age and survivors 
insurance system is one of the great safe- 
guards of America. It is a safeguard against 
depression. It is a safeguard against personal 
insecurity in one’s later years. 

I feel that still more Americans ought to 
be included under the old age pension sys- 
tem. Many groups like lawyers and now ex- 
cluded. I feel that any group which wants 
coverage under the old age insurance system 
should be brought into that system, provided 
the necessary administrative and financial 
arrangements can be made. And too, I feel 
that. the system should be liberalized. For 
example, a widow aged 60 should be able to 
draw her widow’s pension instead of having 
to eke out an existence until she reaches the 
age of 65. 


ANTICRIME 


Question. That’s certainly an~-important 
point, Senator. . 

Now, you have been active in a great many 
other legislative fields and perhaps we can 
run down a few of them briefly in the re- 
mr’ xg time. For example, you have been 


in forefront of the battle against crime.. 


Do you have plans in that respect? 

Answer. By all means. I plan to reintro- 
duce a whole series of anticrime bills which 
our Kefauver Crime Committee had origi- 
nally recommended to the Congress. 

I plan to try to extend the life of the ju- 
‘venile delinquency subcommittee. You 
know, it is an alarming fact that more than 
& million youngsters are getting into trouble 
with the law. That means we have got to 
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find new remedies against crime among our 
Nation’s young people. This calls for bet- 
ter cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local governments. But most of all, it calls 
for improved teamwork between the three 
great champions of youth—the home, the 
church, and the school. 

Question. Any other active phases of the 
crime problem? 

Answer. Yes, I’m going to carry on my 
battle against objectionable literature on 
the Nation’s newstands and in the mail- 
boxes—the kind of filthy literature which 
poisons the morals of youngsters. 

And let me say, too, before I leave the 
crime problem that I am going to reintroduce 
laws to tighten up penalties against another 
terrible evil—dope peddling. I say that the 
narcotics situation in our country is a na- 
tional disgrace; further strong action must 
be taken against it in cooperation with our 
excellent United States Narcotics Bureau. 

Question. Still another field in which you 
have been active is legislation for our ex- 
servicemen. Do you have any further plans 
in that respect? 

Answer. Very definitely, yes. I plan to 
strengthen the system of farm loans for Wis- 
consin veterans, and I plan once more to 
sponsor legislation to set up a Senate Vet- 


- erans Affairs Committee. 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Question. Last but not least, we come to 
the area in which you have worked most sig- 
nificantly of all, and that is the subject of 
preventing world war III, of maintaining 
the peace. As ranking Republican on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, do you 
have plans for the new year in this regard? 

Answer. Definitely, yes. Preservation of 
the peace remains our No. 1 goal of all. 
None of the bright possibilities which I have 
mentioned in this broadcast thus far can 
come about unless we can keep the peace. 
We can't possibly have peaceful application 
of atomic energy or an ever higher stand- 
ard of living in this country; we can’t enjoy 
greater leisure, greater recreation, higher 
real income unless there is peace in the 
world. 

And so, I will continue to concentrate, my 
friends, in support of our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in strengthening the 
free world alliance against communism, 
strengthening NATO, and SEATO, and the 
Organization of American States as well as 
the entire system of bilateral and unilateral 
treaties. You and I know that the Reds 
only respect strength. Weakness invites ag- 
gression. Disunity in the free world tempts 
the Communist tyrants to commit new 
crimes. 

ANTIRED BILLS 


Question. While we are on that subject, 
communism, do you plan further action 
against the Communist menace here at 
home? 

Answer. Of course; you can’t adequately 
combat communism abroad unless your 
homefront is sufficiently strong. That is why 
I will introduce important new anti-Com- 
munist biils. I'll seek to plug certain loop- 
holes which now exist in our Nation’s secu- 
rity laws. That is why, too, I will urge con- 
tinued strong investigation of communism 
here ‘at home by legislative investigating 
committees. 

Meanwhile, I will do-my part to help com- 
bat the Communist menace wherever we find 
it in the world—in our own backyard, in 
Latin America, in Western Europe, in Asia, 
or elsewhere—but with methods of peace, not 
of war. I stress peaceful means. That is 
the policy of our President, and it is my 
policy. I am for strong defense; for eternal 
vigilance. But I am against warlike threats 
or ultimatums. 

Question. Senator WILEY, you have covered 
a wide range of legislative interests during 
this brief period. You have described various 
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new fields in which you have interested 
yourself. 

I know that if time permitted you would 
set forth your plans with regard to many 
other issues in the State—issues like Post 
Office Department serv‘sce, civil defense, un- 
employment compensation, justice for men 
in the military reserve, expanded housing, 
health insurance, and a great many other 
tasks. 

But, I think that your comments today on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, on road improve- 
ment, aviation expansich, atomic develop- 
ment, antipollution, anticrime, veterans’ wel- 
fare, and social-security laws have been of 
deep interest to our listening audience. 


Answer. I truly hope so, and I sincerely in- 
vite my listeners’ comment on them. 

I hope that you will write to me, convey- 
ing your own thoughts, your own reactions 
on these and other important issues of our 
time. Iam here in Washington to serve you. 
And so your viewpoint wili always be ap- 
preciated. Let me hear from you. 

This is ALEx WrILry, your senior Senator 
signing off from Washington. 





Tribute to Our Former Colleagues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement by me in tribute to our col- 
leagues who are leaving the Senate. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


With the close of the 83d Congress, I feel 
it is appropriate to say a word of apprecia- 
tion of those Members of the Senate wiio 
have been with us during these past years 
and who will not continue in the 84th Con- 
gress as our colleagues. 

On the Republican side, I am thinking 
especially of Senator HoMeErR FeErcuson, of 
Michigan, and Guy Corpon, of Oregon, who 
were in the Senate with me during the en- 
tire time I have been here, and also of JOHN 
Cooper, of Kentucky, and RoBert Upton, of 
New Hampshire. I am also, of course, think- 
ing of my close and intimate friend of many 
years, Bos HENDRICKSON, who has been with 
me here during the past 6 years. 

All these outstanding Republican col- 
leagues have meant much to me during my 
time in the Senate and. both Mrs. Smith 
and I will miss them sorely, as well as their 
wives whom we have come to Know so well. 

On the Democratic side, I think of Ep 
JOHNSON and Guy GILLETTE, who have both 
been intimate friends of mine. Because of 
my earlier years in Colorado I feel a special 
relationship with Ep who is going back to 
be Governor of that great State. I have 
known Guy GILLETTE as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and as a com- 
panion on some of the trips I have taken 
abroad in connection with the activities of 
that committee. 

I also desire to mention the names of 
those who have been with us for a short 
time this year. This list includes Senators 
Abel, Bowring, Brown, Burke, Daniel, Len- 
non, and Reynolds. 

All these colleagues I have valued, not only 
as fellow Senators for whom I had the high- 
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est respect, but also as warm personal 
friends. 

I am absolutely confident that in the case 
of all these men, there are many years of 
important service for their country lying 
ahead of them, and they are all men who 
will uphold the honor and tradition of this 
great body in which we had the privilege of 
being members together. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
MAIL COVER OF SENATORS 


Under authority of the order of De- 
cember 2, 1954, and pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 332, submitted on December 
1, 1954, by Mr. Knowtanp (for himself 
and Mr. Jounson of Texas), Mr. FERGU- 
son and Mr. GEorGE, as the special com- 
mittee to investigate the cover of mail 
of Senators, on December 3, 1954, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2510) thereon, 
which was printed. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


€ 


DOCUMENTS 5 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 

ual number. Nothing in this section re- 
ating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 


trom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trritz 44, SecTion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREssIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL P.ecorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in, capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recbrp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day-™in no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGressiona. 
RECORD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGresstoNaL REcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. . 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairmah of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be. illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts oniy. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Publie Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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